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United  States        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 
o/  America 


Ol^    CONGRESS,  SECOxND  SESSION 


Secretary  Acheson,  Attentioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  nrw  jERsrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'    Friday.  Augiist  4,  1959 

Ifr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Depart^nent  of  State  issued  a  book  en- 
titled "Strengthening  the  Forces  of  Pree- 
dom."  the  same  consisting  of  selected 
speeches  and  statements  of  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter,  well  phrased  and  to  the  point, 
from  Mr.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  executive 
secretary,  CIO  Maritime  Committee, 
wherein  he  makes  critical  reference  to 
a  part  of  a  speech  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  Department  of  State  has  for 
a  good  many  3'ears  shown  an  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  I  heartily  approve 
of  the  criticism  of  the  secretary's  re- 
marks contained  in  Mr.  Haddock's  letter, 
which  follows: 

CIO  MA«m»fi;  CoMMmrE, 
Waithinpton,  D.  C,  July  27,  1950. 
Hon.  Edward  J    Hart. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D    C. 

DtAB  Congressman  Hakt:  We  have  rerd 
with  fp-eat  Interest  the  State  Department's 
Strengthening  the  Forces  of  Freedom.  This 
book  Is  a  compilation  of  selected  speeches 
and  statements  of  Secretary  uf  State  ArfMwan 
One  chapter  Is  titled  "The  United  Stetaa  U 
an  Importer  In  World  Ek»nomy."  This  was 
an  address  before  the  convention  oJ  the 
Natlooai  Foreign  Trade  Ck^uucU,  New  York, 
N.  Y..  on  November  2,  l»49. 

The  part  of  the  speech  that  should  be 
criticized  is  found  on  pa^e  58  of  Strengtben- 
Ing  the  Forces  of  Freedom.  Tbe  Secretary 
said: 

•'We  have  laws  and  regulations  which  com- 
pel UB  in  many  cases  to  tell  the  citizens  of 
friendly  nallona  when  they  offer  to  carry  our 
goods  far  •croas  Uie  seas  that  we  must  not 
employ  them  because  we  are  ohiiKateU  to  use 
our  own  vessels  regardleas  of  the  quauiy  of 
fer\ice  and  rate  of  charge  which  they  may 
offer." 

We  regret  that  the  Secreury  of  State  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  compare  the  quality 
ol  American  service  with  tliat  rcudered  by 
foreign  vessels.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us 
would  appreciate  ha\lnq  pointed  out  any 
foreign  service  that  i.s  superior  to  our  Ameri- 
can senrloe. 

We  also  regret  that  the  Secretary  has  men- 
tteoed  Bbipplng  rates  charged.     He  mutt  be 
It   of   the   facts   that   foreign   vessels 
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employ  seamen  at  deplorably  low  wages. 
They  work  them  long  hotu-s  and  poorly  feed 
and  bunk  tliem.  The  extremely  low  living 
standards  of  foreign  countries  also  result 
In  lower  ship  construction  costs.  Therefore, 
the  rates  charged  In  certain  trade  would  t)e 
lower  on  foreign  vessels. 

Congress  has  considered  all  of  the  above 
factors  when  they  enacted  laws  to  protect 
the  American  merchant  marine  as  well  as 
other  United  States  industries.  We  are  sure 
that  Congress  has  not  passed  these  laws  in 
the  light  of  having  the  State  Department  or 
any  Qovemment  agency  apologize  for  them. 

This  negative  approach  is  most  unhealthy 
to  the  shipbuilding  and  merchant  marine  In- 
dtistrles  at  a  time  when  they  are  struggluig 
in  a  loelng  fleht  for  existence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hott  S.  Haddock, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Hon.  Francis  J.  Siuiictt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


KCN.  EUGLNE 


J.  KEOGH 


or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  July  30,  and  v.h:ch  refer.^  to  the  elec- 
tion as  Democraiic  leader  of  Brooklyn, 
Kine;s  County,  of  the  Honorable  Francis 
J.  &inru)tt.  It  is  encouraging  that  a 
newsi>ap)er  of  the  high  standards  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eaele  should  in  such  manner 
editorially  note  the  .'^lection  of  oiie  of 
our  citizeiis  as  political  leader  of  the 
largest  voting  un:t  in  the  SLaie  of  New 
York. 

With  what  the  editorial  says  ^Ith  ref- 
erence to  tiie  choice  of  Mr.  SinnoU.  I  urn 
in  ccniplele  a.-reeuient.  Tr^at  agreeuitnt 
IS  ba.sed  upon  the  privilege  of  having 
.HMved  for  many  years  with  and  under 
Mr.  Sinnott  in  his  many  worth-while 
community  activities.  We  who  know  ium 
know  cf  his  high  qualities  of  leadei\-liip 
and  know  that  he  will  welT^d  creu.laoiy 
discharge  the  duties  as  leader  of  Brook- 
lyn's great  Democratic  Party.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Sinnott  received  countless  num- 
bers of  telegrams  of  concratulations,  in- 
cluding thc^e  from  Pre  ident  Trjriah, 
Senator  LeiiMAn,  and  Democratic  S.a.e 


Chairman  Paul  Pitzpatrick,  as  well  as 
many  other  citizens  of  aU  political  be- 
liefs.   The  editorial  is  as  fellows: 
Sinnott  Is  a  Fini  Chozct  as  DncocBATS 
Suspend  Feth) 

The  change  in  the  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ership In  BrookJyn  is  one  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  of  this  community 
without  any  fear  that  settlement  of  a  pjolitl- 
c&l  feud  h&a  been  to  their  disadvantage. 
It  was  the  decision  of  leaders  that  in  tb« 
Interests  of  party  harmony  It  was  advisable 
for  Borough  President  John  Cashmore  to 
relinquish  the  helm.  The  Issue  wa£  forced 
by  Mayor  ODwyer  and  some  of  the  leaders. 

We  watched  the  course  of  the  hghi  viih 
considerable  concern  because  it  \*ou«d  be 
more  than  a  mere  parly  row  11  there  was 
any  suggestion  that  the  best  inieresis  of 
Brooklyn  might  be  hurt  as  it  developed. 
As  It  was  Mr.  Ca£hmore  was  punished  for 
his  tenacity  by  being  bypassed  on  patron- 
age rightfully  his  and  some  appointments 
were  made  which  did  not  set  uell  viuh  the 
borough. 

The  settlement  has  produced  a  new  ieadtr, 
county  cierk  Francis  J.  Sinnott.  a  ir^.-.n  of 
Integrity  and  responElblllty  and  a  dev  ted 
servant  of  Brooklyn  and  all  its  people  The 
choice  was  unanimous  It  was  not  dict&ted 
by  pressure  from  BAanhattan  nor  by  the 
antl-Cashmore  forces  in  the  borotigh, 

Mr,  Sinnott  waE  the  borough  president's 
choice  and  he  is  ftsaured  of  f.ne  support 
since  a  majcrltv  of  the  dist.-ict  leaders  v. ere 
behind  Mr.  Cashmore.  We  know  of  no 
man  wed  rather  see  as  the  successor  Oian 
Mr.  Sinnott.  We  have  complete  conSdenco 
in  him. 

It  Is  reerettabie  that  Mr  Ca&hmore  who 
always  does  a  f.ne  }ob  for  Brxiklvn  remaiTied 
sUent  for  so  lonp  a  time  m  the  Isce  of  c:ty 
hrill's  puzzlmp  antaeijutsm  Hi;  final  ttate- 
men:  when  he  handed  ever  the  crcvn  left 
unanswered  the  qaestiur.— what  w.is  the 
basis  of  the  mayor's  displeasure''  Why  did 
he  want  him  removed  when  it  was  he  who 
nade  his  lecdership  jx)SPib";e  m  1&4€?  Mr. 
O  I>« yer  never  ralfied  the  question  of  the 
Inadvisabiiity  cf  nolding  dual  roles  until 
Just  recently.  We  had  hoped  Mr.  Cashmere 
wouiO  speak  plainly  and  perhaps  put  to  rest 
the  suetestlOD  that  the  rackets  inveellgatioa 
was  a  factor  in  the  fight. 

It  must  be  restated  that  we  have  always 
been  against  the  idea  of  Brooklyn's  borouth 
president  holdine  two  Jobs  and  yet  we  feit 
that  Mr.  Cashmore's  departure  from  the 
jjarty  leadership  mu.st  be  delayed  ur.tU  a  fine 
replacement  appeared  on  the  scene.  Ee  is 
here  In  the  person  of  Mr.  Sinnott  and  ▼'S 
offer  him  our  very  be«t  wishes.  The  same 
goes  for  Mr.  Cashmore  He  acquitted  him- 
self wuh  h  nor  In  both  roles  End  we  beUeve 
he  will  be  an  even  better  chief  executive  now 
that  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  burdens  of 
the  rou"'v  leacerrhri, 

A  po  caJ  bobfi  BhcuW  not  be  the  bore  ugh 
presideat. 
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Blame  Put  on  Johnion  for  Debacle  in 
Korea  Obscures  Realities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

<F  NEW   TvRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  newspa- 
per article  by  David  Lawrence  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
August  3.  1950: 

BiJ^MZ  Put  on  Johnson  rom  Debacle  in 
KoRSA  OBScmEs  Realities — Congress 
IrT*""^*   Held   Prim.\rilt    Responsible   fob 

UNPRrPAREDNESS 

I  By  David  Lawrence) 

There  Is  a  palpable  effort  to  make  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  the  scape- 
goat for  America's  unpreparedness  today. 

That's  the  easy,  superficial,  careless  way. 
It  tends  to  obscure  realities.  For  the  truth 
Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  debacle  In  Korea. 

The  Constitution  Imposes  on  Congress 
these  duties: 

•'To  raise  and  support  armies. 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 

"To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

If  America  Is  unprepared  today,  the  blame 
cannot  be  placed  merely  on  Just  one  or  two 
Individuals  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  They  have  a  responsl- 
bllltv.  of  course,  but  if  either  or  both  of 
these  officials  was  wrong  in  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  drew  up  a  military  con- 
cept of  strategy  based  only  on  a  strategic 
bombing  war  in  Europe,  then  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  those  policies  and  make 
final  Judgment. 

WHAT    DID    CONGRESS    DO? 

What  did  Congress  do  during  the  contro- 
TWsy  last  year  concerning  reductions  in  the 
Navy,  or  the  withholding  of  funds  for  the 
Air  Force,  or  the  need  of  the  Army  for  tanks 
and  tactical  aviation?  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  led  by  Representative 
C.\RL  Vinson,  of  Georgia.  Democrat,  did  a 
faithful  Job  of  checking  on  what  the  execu- 
tive agencies  were  doing.  The  House  com- 
mittee did  more — it  conducted  public  hear- 
ings and  listened  to  witnesses  who  cried  out 
against  a  concept  of  strategy  which  took  into 
account   only  one  kind   of  warfare. 

What  did  the  Senate  do?  Here  was  the 
biggest  fall  down.  Here  Is  where  the  real 
checking  should  have  been  done,  because  the 
Senate  Is  recognized  as  the  more  powerful 
and  Influential  body  of  the  two.  The  Senate, 
however,  depended  on  Its  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  Is  headed  by  Senator  Mil- 
lard Tydings,  of  Maryland.  Democrat,  who 
studiously  avoided  any  serious  check  up  or 
investigation.  With  his  colleagues,  he  re- 
peatedly steered  away  from  the  controversy 
over  preparedness  which  raged  In  the  House 
committee  last  autumn.  He  Intervened  only 
to  coerce  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  military  men  generally  by  threat- 
ening. In  effect,  to  hold  up  the  legislation 
prcvldlng  for  military  pay  Increase  unless 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  officers  knuckled 
under  and  accepted  the  Tydings  unification 
plan.  Thus  far  this  plan  has  served  only 
to  weaken  the  defense  structure. 

All  during  the  lime  that  expert  wltnessei 
were  telling  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  lacked  tactical 
aviation  units  for  the  Army,  lacked  tanks 
and  lacked  naval  aviation,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  looking  the  other 


way — trying  to  avoid  what  It  called  a  con- 
troversial subject.  At  one  time  Chairman 
Ttdings  said  he  didn't  think  the  Senate 
•hould  inquire  Into  the  controversy  raised 
over  the  matter  of  naval  aviation  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  strength  and  B-36's,  because  this 
was  being  done  by  the  House — as  if  the 
Senate  could  thus  abdicate  ILs  responsibility 
to  investigate  vital  matters  of  national  de- 
fense policy. 

SYSTEM     NEEDS    CHANGE 

Before  the  "unification"  propaganda  sold 
the  country  the  idea  that  the  next  war 
could  be  won  In  a  few  days  by  air  power 
alone,  the  Congress  had  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  the  Army  and  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  the  Navy  In  each  House.  Now 
each  has  only  one  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Hence  It  was  more  Important  than 
ever  that  during  1949  and  1950  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  not  have 
shirked  Its  task. 

This  same  committee  has  Just  appxainted 
■everal  subcommittees  to  watch  the  de- 
fense effort.  Nothing  apparently  is  t)elng 
done  to  Investigate  the  past  failures  of  the 
comnUttee  Itself.  Nothing  Is  l)eing  done  by 
the  Congress  to  find  out  why  its  system 
of  checking  on  defense  matters  broke  down. 
Nor  is  anything  being  done  to  establish  a 
method  of  censuring  those  committee  mem- 
bers who  neglected  their  duty  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  1949  when  the  die 
was  cast  to  forget  tanks  and  tactical  avia- 
tion and  to  cut  naval  aviation. 

The  system  in  Congress  needs  to  be 
changed.  There  should  be  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  t)Oth  Houses  and  equal  representa- 
tion of  both  political  parties,  so  that  such 
things  as  Senator  Tydings'  clever  whitewash 
of  Secretary  of  Navy  Matthews  when  he 
punished  Admiral  Denfeld  for  telling  the 
American  people'  the  truth  about  their  de- 
fenses win  not  be  Ignored  by  the  Senate 
Itself, 

The  present  system  Is  such  that  unless 
Senator  Ttdings  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  Itself  problems  related  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  they  do  not  get  much  consid- 
eration by  that  body.  There  is  no  partner- 
ship of  Interest  under  the  present  system 
and  a  committee  chairman  can  squelch  any 
Inquiry  he  wishes  to  squelch.  That's  why 
it  is  unfair  to  single  out  Secretary  John- 
son as  the  only  one  to  blame  in  the  present 
mess. 


Happenings  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OK    FENNSYI.VANI\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Happenin'js  in  Washing- 
ton," Ix'ing  program  No.  30.  delivered  by 
me  on  July  31,  1950. 

There  oeinu:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happenings  in  Washington,  Program 
No.   30 

This  is  Ed  Maktivi.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  discussed  with  you  some 
Important    phases   of    the   Korean   situation. 

In  that  talk  I  reviewed  the  humiliating 
Chain  of  events  growing  out  of  our  disas- 


trous foreign  policy  in  China.  Formosa  and 
Korea  which  paved  the  way  for  armed  ag- 
gression by  Communist  forces. 

President  Truman  might  have  prevented 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China  and  the 
invasion  of  Korea  if  he  had  heeded  the 
warnings  that  poured  into  the  White  House 
from  many  sources. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  of  these  warn- 
ings came  from  MaJ  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 
former  Secretary  of  War.  He  served  as  spec- 
ial representative  of  the  President  and  as 
Ambassador  to  China  from  August  1944  un- 
til November  1945  when  he  resigned  In  pro- 
test against  Communist  Influence  in  shap- 
ing State  Department  policies. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  General  Hur- 
ley wrote,  and  I  quote: 

"It  is  no  secret  that  the  American  policy 
in  China  did  not  have  the  support  of  all 
the  career  men  in  the  State  Department. 
The  professional  foreign  service  men  sided 
with  the  Chinese  Communist-armed  party 
and  the  imperialistic  bloc  of  nations  whose 
policy  It  was  to  keep  China  divided  against 
herself. 

"Our  professional  diplomats  continuously 
advised  the  Communists  that  my  efforts  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  national  govern- 
ment did  not  represent  the  policy  of  the 
United  State:       •     •     • 

"Throughout  this  period  the  chief  oppo- 
sition to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission 
came  from  the  American  career  diplomats 
in  the  Embassy  and  in  the  Chinese  and  Far- 
Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Department." 

General  Hurley  continued,  and  I  further 
quote : 

"I  requested  the  relief  of  the  career  men 
who  were  opposing  the  American  policy  in 
the  Chinese  theater  of  war. 

"These  professional  diplomats  were  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  placed  in  the 
Chinese  and  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Department  as  my  supervisors.  Some 
of  these  same  career  men  whom  I  relieved 
have  been  assigned  as  advisers  to  the  su- 
preme commander  in  Asia. 

"In  such  positions  most  of  them  have  con- 
t\lnued  to  side  with  the  Communist-armed 
party  and  •  •  •  against  American 
policy. 

"This.  Mr.  President,  is  an  outline  of  one 
of  the  reasons  why  American  foreign  policy, 
announced  by  the  highest  authority.  Is  ren- 
dered Ineffective  by  another  section  of  dip- 
lomatic officials." 

Then  General  Hurley  gave  this  significant 
warning,  and  I  quote: 

"There  is  a  third  world  war  in  the  making." 

General  Hurley's  letter  of  resignation  was 
not  made  public  until  the  State  Department 
issued  its  China  white  paper  on  July  30  of 
last  year,  more  than  4  years  alter  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  President  iS-uman. 

After  Its  publication  General  Hurley  made 
this  comment,  and  again  I  quote: 

"President  Roosevelt  was  a  sick  man  at 
Yalta.  The  State  Department  officials  took 
over. 

"Tlie  secret  agreement  at  Yalta  surren- 
dered every  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  Iran  declaration.  •  •  •  The 
surrender  of  all  these  rights  to  Russia  In 
China  was  legally  and  morally  unjustified; 
and  no  white  paper  will  ever  be  able  to 
change  the  history  of  America's  diplomatic 
failure  in  China. 

"Nearly  all  the  officials  relieved  by  me  In 
China  because  they  were  pro-Communist  are 
now  In  the  State  Department,  presumably 
writing  alibi  white  papers." 

I  dont  think  I  need  remind  you  that  one 
of  the  State  Department  officials  referred  to 
was  Alger  Hiss,  who  was  among  President 
Roosevelt's  principal  advisers  at  the  Yalta 
Conference. 

I  will  take  time  to  give  you  one  more  exam- 
ple. I  will  read  a  brief  extract  from  the 
report  made  to  President  Truman  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  on  September  19,  1947. 


General  Wedemeyer,  who  is  an  expert  on 
conditions  in  the  Far  East,  was  selected  by 
the  President  to  head  up  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion  In  China.  ^ 

In  his  report  he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"Indirectly  the  United  States  facilitated 
the  Soviet  program  In  the  Far  East  by  agree- 
ing at  Yalta  to  Russian  reentry  Into  Man- 
churia, and  later  by  withholding  aid  from 
the  Nationalist  Government  " 

General  Wedemeyer  ativised.  and  again  I 
quote : 

"A  policy  of  'no  assistance"  to  China 
•  •  •  would  be  equivalent  to  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Chinese 
Government  •  •  •  and  would  certainly 
lay  the  country  open  to  eventual  Communist 
.domination. 

"It  would  have  repercussions  In  other  parts 
of  Asia,  would  lower  American  prestige  In  the 
Far  Ea-t.  and  would  make  easier  the  spread 
of  Soviet  Influence  and  Soviet  political  ex- 
pansion not  only  in  Asia  but  in  other  areas 
of  the  world." 

Was  it  the  Influence  of  Alger  Hiss  and 
others  like  him  that  caused  the  State  De- 
partment to  ignore  General  Hurley  and  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer?  Was  It  on  the  advice  of 
Communist  sympathizers  that  we  refused 
further  assistance  to  China  even  though 
Congress  appropriated  funds  for  ttiat  pur- 
pose? 

I  made  a  reference  to  that  dangerous  situ- 
ation in  a  speech  at  Oklahoma  City  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1949,  from  which  I  now  quote: 

"We  must  call  forcefully  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  the  shameful  outcome  of  a 
foreign  policy  which  has  placed  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  under  the  tyranny 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

"We  must  place  where  it  properly  belongs 
full  responsibility  for  the  secret  agreements 
which  betrayed  free  nations  Into  Communist 
enslavement. 

"We  must  point  out.  so  all  may  under- 
stand, the  fallacy  of  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  prop  up  western  Europe  while  we 
leave  the  back  door  wide  open  for  Communist 
domination  over  450,000,000  helpless  people 
In  China." 

Since  my  last  broadcast,  President  Truman 
has  placed  t>efore  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  his  estimates  of  our  Immediate 
needs  in  manpower,  money,  and  home  front 
sacrifice  to  meet  the  situation  in  Korea. 

In  his  message  he  carefully  avoided  the 
use  of  the  word  "war." 

But  even  though  our  resistance  to  Com- 
mtinist  aggression  Is  called  police  action  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  the  boys  who 
are  fighting  against  terrible  odds  with  true 
American  heroism  know  they  are  at  war. 

We  have  served  notice  upon  the  masters 
of  Soviet  Ru-sla  and  upon  their  puppet 
governments  that  we  will  defend  freedom 
In  the  world  against  every  form  cf  armed 
aggression  which  seeks  to  destroy  human 
liberty. 

In  Euppwrt  of  that  stand  we  are  com- 
mitted as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  no 
matter  how  high  the  cost  may  be  in  blood, 
treasure,  and   tragedy. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  strength  is 
the  only  language  that  tyrants  and  aggres- 
sors understand. 

No  one  can  predict  whether  or  not  the 
conflict  In  Korea  will  explode  into  a  war  of 
global  proportions.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  us.  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency. 

Therefore,  to  my  mind  this  calls  for  a 
complete  mobilization  of  all  our  forces,  mili- 
tary, industrial,  agricultural,  financial,  and 
spiritual. 

The  future  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
strentTth  or  the  United  States.  Compleie 
mobilization  may  yet  persuade  Red  Russia  to 
back  down.  Weakness  Is  an  invitation  to 
further  aggression. 

War  is  not  won  on  the  battlefield  alone. 
Victory  c.nnot  be  aclilevccl  by  the  mere 
sjwnding  of  money  fur  arms  and  equipment. 


Wars  are  won  when  heroic  and  valiant 
fighting  men  are  backed  up  by  a  tinlted,  reso- 
lute, hard-working,  patriotic  home  front, 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  their  coun- 
try's catjse. 

Ail  of  us  win  be  called  upon  to  make 
many  sacrifices  in  order  to  build  and  main- 
tain our  Nation's  strength  at  its  highest 
peak. 

During  World  War  II  we  ot>6erved  how 
certain  selfish  and  unpatriotic  men  enriched 
themselves  by  proQteerlng  and  by  engaging 
In  black-market  operations. 

There  was  tax  dodging,  price  gouging, 
hoarding,  artificial  scarcities,  and  other 
illicit  practices  wMch  sabotaged  the  war 
effort  on  the  home  front. 

Some  became  millionaires  overnight,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  while  the  flower  of  American  youth 
gave  their  Uvea  for  their  country  on  foreign 
soil. 

This  time  It  must  not  happen.  It  will  not 
happen  If  an  aroused  public  puts  patriotism 
first  and  cooperates  to  prevent  such  dastardly 
practices. 

Those  who  would  take  advantage  of  war 
for  their  own  personal  enrichment  while 
their  fellow  Americans  endure  the  hardslilps 
and  tragedies  of  war  deserve  the  contempt 
of  every  real  American.  They  belong  behind 
prison  h&n.  They  are  traitors  to  their 
country. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  there  are  many 
phases  of  the  present  situation  that  have 
given  me  great  concern. 

We  are  a  rich  and  powerful  Nation,  but 
there  Is  a  limit  to  our  resources. 

We  have  poured  out  billions  and  billions 

of  dollars  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able 

"to   prevent  the   outbreak  of   another  world 

war.     At  the  moment  we  seem  to  have  failed. 

If  we  should  be  forced  into  another  long- 
drawn-out  W3U*  on  a  world-wide  scale,  the 
cost  would  be  so  great  that  we  could  lose 
our  individual  freedom  even  though  we  were 
Victorious. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  last  Saturday 
to  my  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  I  warned  of  this  danger.  On 
that  occasion  I  said: 

"The  combat  cost  of  World  War  11.  which 
lasted  4  years,  was  $.356. 000. OCO. 000.  About 
45  percent  of  that  cost  was  paid  for  by  tax- 
ation. The  balance,  approximately  1215,000.- 
000,000.  was  added  to  the  national  debt  in 
the  4-year  period. 

"The  price  of  weapons,  equipment  and 
everything  that  enters  into  waging  war  is 
alniost  double  today.  I  have  gene  into  the 
costs  pretty  carefully  and  I  have  figured 
out  that  a  4-year  war  would  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  minimum  of  »600,OOO.COO,o:'0. 

"If  taxes  were  levied  to  p;'y  45  percent 
of  this  war.  as  in  the  last  war.  we  would 
come  out  with  a  new  debt  of  about  (300,000.- 
000,000  m  addition  to  the  present  national 
debt  of  more  than  «257,0O0,0O0.0O0. 

"That  would  mean  a  total  debt  of  nearly 
$600,000,000,000. 

"Such  a  debt  would  put  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  Cnited  States  in  a  sirait-Jacket 
from  which  we  could  never  free  ourselves. 
We  would  hvc  forever  in  a  planned  econ- 
omy, with  regimentation,  regulations  and 
directives  coiAtroUing  every  activity  of  our 
daily  lives." 

This  Is  a  gloomy  picture  but  we  must  not 
look  at  it  through  rose-colored  glasses.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  face  the  cold  facts. 

This  critical  situation  caUs  for  a  definite 
and  cotirageous  course  of  action.  It  calls 
for  the  highest  patriotism  and  the  most 
earnest  prayer. 

lu  the  near  future  I  hope  to  suggest  a 
course  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  fretdoms  which  are  the  heritage 
of  every  American. 

The  United  States  Is  at  the  cross  roads. 
M-.y  Ood  guide  us  alnne  the  right  road  to 
victory  for  peace  and  freedom. 


This  is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  wUl  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  jfou  for  your 
attention. 


ComparuoB  of  Public  and  Private  Power 
Rates  in  Michisan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  August  4,  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  point  out  that  on  May  19, 
1950,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin]  took  occasion  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  public  power 
in  Michigan  in  which  he  claimed  that 
certain  public  power  systems  in  Michi- 
gan provided  electric  energy  at  rates 
considerably  below  those  charged  by  pri- 
vate power  companies.  He  also  claimed 
that  the  people  of  Michigan  were  toing 
overcharged  for  electricity  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  Alle- 
gan, Bay  City,  Coldwater,  Escanaba, 
Gladstone,  Grand  Haven.  Holland.  Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing.  Marquette.  Niles,  Nor- 
way, St.  Louis,  South  Haven,  Sturgls, 
Traverse  City,  Wakefield.  Wyandotte, 
and  Zeeland  were  cited  as  outstanding 
examples  of  Michigan  public-power  sys- 
tems ofTering  electricity  at  rates  below 
those  charged  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies. 

I  wish  to  present  at  this  point  a  com- 
parative table  of  typical  monthly  resi- 
dential bills  for  the  municipal  electric 
systems  in  Michigan  mentioned  above 
anj^  the  average  rates  charred  by  the 
Consimaers  Power  Co.,  a  privately  owned 
utility: 

Typical  monthly  residential  electric  bills  for 
the  larger  municipal  electric  systems  in 
Michigan  on  rates  tn  effect  as  of  July  1, 
1950 
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Source:  Bills  computed  on  rates  rcf>ort<Hl  by  Michigan 
Xitmk-ipal  CtiliUea  Kmtrmkm  as  of  July  1.  WW. 
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The  claims  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  do  not  square  up  with  the  (acts 
presented  in  the  above  table  of  rates.  There 
is  also  that  ever-present  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  public  power  systems  pay  normal 
taxes  or  the  equivalent  so  as  to  afford  a  true 
yardstick  of  comparison  to  taxpaying,  pri- 
vately owned  power  companies. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  public  Rpneratlon 
of  hydroelectric  power  whenever  and  wher- 
ever a  project  can  be  economically  justified. 
However,  public  power  projects  should, 
wherever  practicable,  provide  for  new  outlets 
of  demand  and  not  be  brought  Into  direct 
competition  with  exlsiins;  privately  owned 
transmission  lines.  We  should  have  a  policy 
that  coordinates  public  and  private  powir 
for  a  maximum  of  national  defense  and  to 
the  end  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  tVansmlssion. 

I  have  stated  many  times  b-fore  the  House 
that  the  generation  of  electric  power  by  the 
Government  is  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
Government  controls  the  water.  It  is  the 
tranr-mlsslon  and  disposition  of  that  power 
by  the  Government  in  direct  competition 
with  private  investment  and  private  enter- 
prise to  which  I  object.  If  the  philosophy 
of  public  ownership,  control,  and  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power  is  sound  then  the  phi- 
losophy on  which  thia  country  grew  great 
must  be  wrong. 

The  Government  should  sell  the  power  at 
the  bus  bar  and  let  private  enterprise  do  the 
rest. 


Danger  of  Communist  ActiviL'es  in  the 
United  St:ites 


EXTENSION  OF  REJvLARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  P^UNDT 

OF  SOtrrH   DAKOTA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Clear  and  Present  Danger."  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  and  dealing  with  the  proposition 
that  communism  in  this  country  has  be- 
come something  other  than  a  political 
or  economic  theory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Cl£ab  and  Present  Danger 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals,  upholding  the  conviction  of  the  11 
leaders  of  t^e  Communist  Party  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence,  is  an  important  and 
possibly  historic  document.  Its  'author. 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  seeks  to  find  an  escape 
from  the  dilemma  Into  which  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  has  plunged  the  democratic 
order  of  society.  The  nature  of  this  dilemma 
was  indicated  on  this  page  last  Octol)er  13, 
shortly  after  the  convicted  Communists  had 
been  sentenced  by  Judge  Medina.     We  wrote: 

"The  truth  Is  that  traditional  American 
political  theory  affords  no  really  satisfactory 
means  of  dealing  with  such  a  problem  as  is 
now  presented  by  international  communism. 
Jefferson  and  his  school  envisaged  revolution 
as  a  means  whereby  society  could,  when  nec- 
essary, assert  its  priority  to  the  sfite.  The 
CoDStitution.  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  in- 


terpreted as  the  Instrument  that  enables  so- 
ciety to  ascert  this  priority  without  recourse 
to  revolution.  But  neither  of  these  theories 
takes  account  of  the  possibility  of  a  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  that  is  directed  not  only 
against  government  but  also  acalnst  soclet-y, 
that  Is,  against  the  social  ortfer,  and  existing 
social  institutions.  If  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  were  merely  a  negligible 
sect  like,  let  us  say,  the  Bakunlnlte  anarch- 
ists or  even  the  Trotskylte  Communists,  the 
problem  would  not  be  p^irticularly  urgent; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  a  powerful  international  conspiracy  that 
already  hits  under  its  domination  nearly  half 
the  world  and  is  striving  to  dominate  the 
rest." 

with  all  this  Judge  Hand  evidently  afrrees; 
for  he  observes  that  while  it  is  one  thing  to 
permit  the  unhappy,  bitter  outcast  to  vent 
his  venom  before  any  crowds  he  can  muster 
and  In  any  terms  that  he  wishes.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  give  the  same  freedom  to 
a  highly  articulated,  well  contrived,  far- 
spread  organization,  numbering  thousands  of 
adherents,  rigidly  and  ruthlessly  disciplined, 
many  of  whom  are  infused  with  a  passionate 
Utopian  faith  that  is  to  redeem  mankind. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  a  question  whether 
heretical  Or  unpopular  opinions,  or  opinions 
contrary  to  the  premises  upon  which  our 
democratic  society  Is  based,  may  be  tolerated. 
It  is  rather  a  question  whether  by  tolerating 
such  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  democratic  so- 
ciety docs  not  become  an  accessory  to  its  own 
destruction.  The  Communists,  observes 
Judre  Hand: 

"Claim  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
•  •  *  indoctrinating  their  pupils,  pre- 
paring increasing  numbers  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  crusade,  and  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  we  may  be  so  far  extended  by  for- 
eign engagements,  so  tar  divided  In  counsel, 
or  so  far  In  Industrial  cr  financial  straits 
that  the  chance  [of  revolution]  seems  worth 
trying.  |The  Communists)  presuppose  that 
the  I  first]  amendment  assures  them  free- 
dom for  all  preparatory  steps  and  in  the  end 
the  choice  of  the  Initiative,  dependent  upon 
that  moment  when  they  believe  us,  who  await 
the  blow,  to  be  worst  prepared  to  receive  it." 

More  than  30  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
Schenck  v.  U.  S.  (249  U.  S.  47).  the  late  Jus- 
tice Holmes  in  a  majority  opinion  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the 
famous  dictum  that  the  right  of  free  speech 
guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  applies 
In  all  cases  unless  "the  words  used  are  used 
in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  constitute  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger that  they  will  bring  about  the  substantive 
e .lis  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  prevent." 

But  Judge  Hand  holds  that  the  court  In 
determining  what  constitutes  "clear  and 
present  danger"  must  apply  a  principle  sug- 
gestive in  some  ways  of  the  famous  Jesuit 
doctrine  of  probablllsm.  The  courts  "must 
ask  whether  the  gravity  of  the  'evil.'  dis- 
counted by  Its  improbability  Jtistifles  such 
Invasions  of  free  speech  as  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  danger."  And  in  doing  so  they 
must  take  account  of  existing  circumstances. 
In  other  words,  the  problem  of  free  sjieech 
Is  not  one  that  can  be  decided  In  vacuo  like 
a  problem  In  plane  geometry.  It  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  context  of  the  times.  At 
present,  observes  Judge  Hand: 

"We  do  not  understand  how  one  could  ask 
for  a  more  probable  danger  unless  we  must 
wait  till  the  actual  eve  of  hostilities  (with 
Soviet  Russia) ." 

In  short,  it  has  become  folly  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  conspiracy  In  terms  of  the 
politico-philosophic  abstractions  formulated 
In  the  eighteenth  century.  We  must  deal 
with  it  in  terms  of  what  we  know  to  be  pres- 
ent rcallcies.  Judge  Hand's  argument  is  the 
argument  of  Irrefragable  common  sense. 


Need  for  a  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ARREN  G.  KAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UI-JITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (Icgisjative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ritcord  a  very 
splendid  editorial  under  the  headline, 
"The  shipping  outlook."  written  by  Ed-- 
ward  P.  Tastrom.  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk   Shipping    Outiook — Lets    Have    Some 

Action 

(By  Edward  P.  Tastrom) 

It  should  be  quite  apparent  from  the  way 
world  political  forces  are  spinning  now  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  need  of  a  large  and  ef- 
ficient merchant  marine  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

The  Korean  affair  may  be  only  the  first  of 
similar  Incidents  involving  our  manpower 
and  resources.  No  one  can  say  with  any 
certainty  that  it  will  end  here. 

But  we  can  say  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  Korea  has  pointed  up  the  lack 
of  readily  available  shipping  with  which  to 
conduct  these  oversea  operations. 

A  good  part  of  our  trouble  In  the  Far 
East  today  can  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  have  *ne  right  kind  of  merchant 
marine  ready  to  move  troops  and  material 
the  moment  trouble  start-ed.  We  are  paying 
for  this  lack  In  humiliating  rearguard  ac- 
tions in  the  field. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  situation  It  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  get  any  action  from 
Congress  on  the  several  shipping  bUls  which 
are  awaiting  consideration. 

Senator  Macnuson  has  seven  bills  which 
were  reported  out  to  the  Senate  late  last 
week,  only  to  meet  objections  in  every  single 
Instance,  which  automatically  prevented 
their  consideration.  We  think  that  Senator 
Macnuson  was  perfectly  Justified  in  stand- 
ing up  and  stating  to  his  colleagues  that  it 
appears  some  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
the  merchant  marine  is  prompting  this  tjrpe 
of  action  by  some  Senators. 

Senator  Macnuson  rightly  observed  that 
many  bills  of  an  emergency  nature  have 
been  passed  recently  but  that  his  committee 
cannot  even  get  the  Senate  to  extend  the 
courtesy  of  examining  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

These  measures  represent  the  findings  de- 
veloped by  Macnuson's  sulKommlttce  In 
lengthy  hearings  held  over  a  period  of  nearly 
2  years  during  which  time  all  phases  of  ship- 
ping were  examined  with  a  view  to  coming 
up  with  a  coordinated  program  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  commerce  and  national  de- 
fense into  the  present  international  picture. 

That  basic  legislative  Improvements  gov- 
erning American-flag  vessel  operations,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  Government  in  the 
shipping  Industry,  are  called  for  at  this  time 
can  be  readily  appreciated  when  it  is  real- 
ized, that  aside  from  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946,  there  has  been  no  fundamental  altera- 
tion of  our  shipping  laws  since  1936.  But 
there  have  been  plenty  of  changes  elsewhere 
as  they  affect  maritime  affairs. 

What  we  would  like  to  know,  and  for  that 
matter  we  surmise  large  sections  of  the  pub- 
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lie  would  Join  In  this  curiosity  If  apprised 
of  the  situation,  is  why  someone  In  Congress 
pope  up  with  an  objection  every'  time  a  ehlp- 
ping  bill  is  offered.  Some  cf  these  measures 
represent  lm;)ortant  lepislatlve  changes  that 
are  as  w^irthy  of  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  almost  any  of  the  measures  new  being 
dlscu'^sed. 

Probably  one  of  the  mental  handicaps  Is 
that   we   are   thinking   of   shlpplni?   In   com- 
mercial   terms,    whereas    the    emphasis    now- 
must  be  on  shipping  as  it  affects  national 
security. 

Now  where  do  we  stand  if  we  look  at  the 
picture  from  this  angle?  Frankly,  not  so 
good.  We  have  a  woeful  lack  of  troop-carry- 
ing Capacity  as  well  as  of  6!>eciallzed  types  of 
ve».sel8   as   has   been  frequently  pointed  out. 

It  has  been  stated  In  rebuttal  to  this,  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  our  allies  would  give 
us  an  adequate  pool  of  sufficient  carrying 
capacity  to  draw  upon  for  all  our  needs. 

This  ral.ses  several  questions  such  as 
whether  It  Is  better  to  charier  or  buy  forelen 
vessels  or  j>ermlt  American  owners  to  buUd 
desired  ships  (putting  up  part  of  the  cost), 
whether  our  allies  will  all  be  on  our  side  if. 
as  and  when  the  chips  go  dov.'n.  or  whether 
an  enemy,  striking  without  warning,  may  im- 
ftcblllze  some  of  our  Allied  tonnage. 

Our  Etrateey  always  ha.s  been  to  carry 
the  war  to  our  enemy,  to  keep  our  sea  lanes 
open  and  fieht  on  his  territory.  Now, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  have  to  be 
self-reliant  to  follow  such  strategy.  That 
means  we  must  have  ships  of  the  desired 
tvp>es  and  numbers  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  industry  in  maintaining  our  merchant 
marine  en  a  sound  and  continuing  basis. 

Let's  have  those  objections  removed  from 
Senator  M\cnusons  bills  and  bring  them 
up  for  consideration.  The  commercial  phases 
of  this  program  are  secondary  now.  The  leg- 
islation Is  as  much  a  defense  emergency  pro- 
gram as  many  other  bills  that  have  been 
hustled  through  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 


Steamship  "President  Jackson" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

(  F   NTW   Tf'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PRfc:.^ENTATl\'ES 
Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  George  Killion,  president 
cf  the  American  President  Lines  at  the 
L'.unchin^  of  the  steamship  President 
Jackson  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  on  June  27, 
1950: 

Steamship  "President  Jackson" 

Mr.  Bosaert,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mrs  Barkley,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  many  countries,  other  distln^lshed 
guests,  and  my  friends,  I  welcome  you  all  to 
this  launching  ceremony  In  behalf  of  the 
-thousands  of  Individuals  within.  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor  whcse  cooperative 
effort  has  culminated  In  the  creation  of  this 
fine  ship,  the  President  Jackson.  Your  pres- 
ence here  today  Is  a  genuine  tribute  to 
America's  merchant  marine. 

Under  the  bow  of  this  great  ship  are  many 
distinguished  guests,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  other  ^reat  nations,  whose 
Interests  are  widespread — Nation-wide  and 
world- Wide.    Mauy  of  them  have  played  an 


Important  role  In  planning  and  building 
the  President  Jack.ion.  and  many  others  will 
have  an  active  part  m  assuring  the  success 
of  the  President  Jackson  and  of  America's 
merchant  marine. 

We  are  highly  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  several  diplomatic  representatives  of 
great  countries  located  on  the  world-trade 
route  served  by  this  vessel:  The  Ambassador 
from  Italy.  His  Excellency  and  Mrs.  Alberto 
Tarklani;  the  Ambassador  from  Ceylon.  His 
Excellency  and  Mrs.  Corea;  the  Ambassador 
from  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia,  His  Excellency  and  Mrs.  Sastro- 
majojo. 

Heading  the  long  list  of  artisans  and  engi- 
neers who  have  contribute<l  tiieir  shipbuild- 
ing knowledge  and  long  experience  to  this 
ship  Is  Its  famous  designer  and  noted  naval 
architect,   Mr.    George   G.  Sharp. 

Our  Navy  can  rightfully  claim  part  owner- 
ship In  this  vessel  and  share  the  pride  as- 
sumed by  Its  designers  and  builders.  Rep- 
resenting the  United  States  Navy  here  tod^y 
is  that  able  and  distinguished  gentleman. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dan  A.  Kimb:i'l. 

Another  distinguished  and  able  naval  offi- 
cial whose  Interest  in  this  vejr.=el  as  a  poten- 
tial troop  ca-Tler  and  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  logistical  support  of  our  military 
forces  servmg  in  oversea  areas  is  Rear  Adm. 
William  Callaghan,  commander.  Military 
Seas  Transport  Service. 

Representative  of  the  Chief  of  the  Eareau 
of  Ships,  whcse  office  is  responsible  for  the 
national  defense  features  of  this  veseel  aL.d 
who  will  direct,  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, its  conversion  into  a  nava'  auxiliary 
unit,  is  Rear.  Adm.  C.  D.  Wheelock. 

Representing  the  service  to  which  the 
Aruerican  merchant  marine  and  passengers 
traveling  on  American-flag  vessels  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  part  in  making  cur 
ships  the  safest  plying  the  seven  seas,  we 
welcome  Vice  Adm.  Merlin  O'Neill,  the  Com- 
mandant, United  States  Coa.=t  Guard,  and 
his  able  assistant.  Read  Adm.  Halert  C  Shep- 
heard.  Chief  of  the  Merchant  Vessel  Inspec- 
tion Division. 

Another  dlstingTJlshcd  military  clBcer 
whose  Interest  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  all  of  us  is  3ng.  Gen.  Paul  F.  Yount,  rep- 
resenting the  Army  Transport  Service  and 
the  commander  of  the  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation. 

In  carrying  out  its  assigned  mission  to  pro- 
mole  and  develop  a  merchant  marine  our 
former  Maritime  Commission  recognized  the 
Importance  and  necessity  of  a  sound  vessel 
construction  program.  They  can  find  no 
more  real  and  concrete  results  of  their  en- 
deavor than  this  and  other  mcdern  ships 
conceived  end  built  during  their  administra- 
tion. We  are  honored  to  have  as  prudent 
witnesses  to  the  realization  of  that  program 
and  their  achievement,  a  former  chairman 
cf  the  Commission  and  famous  naval  oScer 
Admiral  W.  W.  Smith;  a  former  Ccmmi.s- 
sloner,  Joseph  K  Carson,  of  Portland.  Oreg  ; 
and  former  Commissioner  David  Coddaire,  of 
Boston. 

They  have  rendered  Invaluable  service  to 
the  merchant  marine  and  to  the  country. 

President  Truman  recently  created  a  new 
Frderal  Maritime  Board  and  charged  it  v,ith 
the  resjXJnsibUity  of  directing  the  far-flung 
activities  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  has 
great  and  heavy  obligations,  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  here  today  to  witness  the 
launching  of  this  great  new  ship  winch  has 
now  t)ecome  a  part  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  Nation.  We  welcome  a  dlstlngtushed 
former  naval  officer.  Rear  Adm.  Paul  L, 
Mather,  and  his  associate  on  the  Board,  an- 
other able  public  servant,  Mr.  Scuth  Trim- 
ble, Jr. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  is  aoly  represented  here  today  by  Capt. 
Lucius  A.  Chapel,  a^de  to  John  Koehler,  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Demonstrating  by  his  presence  here  today 
his  Interest  In  a  ship-construction  program 
and  the  merchant  marine,  to  which  he  has 
contributed  his  wholehearted  supjxsrt  as  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Comm.sslon,  and  who  has  recently  been 
nominated  by  President  Tnunan  to  the  high 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tran.sp>ortatlon.  Is  that  soldier  and  notable 
public  servant.  MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming. 

Gracing  this  gathering  is  a  well-known  fig- 
ure, recognized  and  loved  by  all  as  a  symbol 
of  true  democracy — your  friend  and  mine — 
the  Secretarv  of  the  United  States  Senat<. 
Mr   Leslie  L.'Blflle. 

V.'e  are  thankful  that  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  Joined  with  us  today 
in  observing  the  launching  of  the  Pre.ndent 
Jac>-:fjn.  It  is  Congress,  whose  wisdom  and 
foresight,  which  establishes  and  is  now  main- 
taining a  strong  and  healthy  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  who  today  are  reshaping  legislation 
destined  to  revitalize  this  essential  maritime 
Industry.  It  is.  indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  real 
pleasure  to  present  the  Honorable  Hzhbext 
C  BoNNEE.  of  North  Carolina;  the  Honorable 
Frank  W.  Eotk:i«.  of  Alabama;  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Shixut.  of  California;  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Allen.  Ji.,  of  California; 
the  Honorable  Edcab  A.  Jonas,  of  Illinois;  the 
Honorable  LiNDLrr  BECKworTH.  of  Texas;  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Wclvehton.  of  New 
Jersey;  the  Honorable  Cha&les  R  Hcwell,  of 
New  Jersfy. 

This  magnificent  new  vessel  we  are  to 
launch  is  to  be  named  for  Preside:L:t  Andrew 
Jackscn.  whose  courage  and  progressive  phi- 
loeophy  have  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  belf>ed 
to  bui!d  this  great  Nation. 

In  thtt  same  progressive  spirit  we  have  now 
embarked  oa  a  program  of  building  a  modern 
merchant  marine. 

We  have  resolved  to  engage  in  a  new  ship- 
buUding  program  with  full  knowledge  tV.at 
a  vaft  fleet  cf  new  vessels  are  being  con- 
structed in  other  lands  to  operate  under  flags 
that  forced  most  of  our  merchant  vessels 
from  the  sea  lanes  soon  after  the  termination 
of  World  War  I. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  result  was  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  to 
labor,  and  to  indiistry. 

More  than  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  is  involved  now,  for  ail  of  us  realize 
that  the  wcrld  leadership  that  has  t>een 
thrust  upon  us  carries  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  that  eea  lanes  are  main- 
tained to  the  p;rts  of  all  free  nations.  A 
large  part  of  that  responsibility  must  be 
shoaldered  by  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

In  dlscharglne  that  responsibility  we  mvst 
assure  that  the  world's  ra^  materials  and 
manufactured  products  will  be  borne  peace- 
fully to  and  from  other  free  countries,  thus 
providing  the  most  lmjx)rtant  smgle  factor 
that  will  keep  those  nations  free. 

In  that  undertaking  we  are  backed  by 
President  Truman,  the  Congress,  by  labor, 
and  by  the  many  diversified  interests  that 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  confidently  expect  the  continua- 
tion of  that  support.  The  President  Jackson 
constitutes  the  initial  contribution  of  the 
American  President  Lines  to  that  program. 

T^o  sister  ships,  the  President  Adams  and 
the  President  Hayes,  are  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion on  adjoining  way  and  will  Join  the 
President  Jackson  in  the  near  future.  They 
Will    be   operated   ou    the   round-the-world 
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route  and  wtU  be  followed   by  four  others 
now  In  the  planning  stage. 

Although  the  President  Jackson  will  carry 
cargo  on  a  high-speed  schedule,  she  Is  essen- 
tially a  passenger  vessel,  aflordlng  every  lux- 
ury  the  art  of  modern  shipbuilding  can  de- 
vise. Thousands  of  men  and  women  will 
be  safely  transported  to  30  ports  of  17  na- 
tions all  over  ihe  world  I  trust  that  this 
magnificent  ship  will  bring  them  many  days 
of  comfort,  relaxation,  and  Joy. 

This  ship  Is  exceptionally  well  constructed 
to  fulfill  that  wish,  and  Is  a  great  credit 
to  the  fine  artisans  and  engineers  who  have 
created  her  and  who  maintain  the  enviable 
reputation  of  her  builders,  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Upon  completion  the  President  Jackson 
will  be  manned  by  seamen  who  will  carry 
on  the  fine  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down  since  the  days  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
May  It  always  be  for  them  a  happy  ship. 
It  should  be  a  happy  ship,  for  ship  and  crew 
will  symbolize  the  renaissance  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

Although  the  President  Jackson  is  intended 
for  peace,  her  design  is  such  that  she  may  be 
quickly  converted  into  a  vessel  of  war.  She 
will  serve  us  well,  whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales. 

May  God  grant  her  a  long  and  a  useful  life. 
It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  Vice  President 
Bajucuty  and  his  gracious  lady  should  be 
with  us  today,  for  he  clearly  exemplifies  the 
high  Ideals  and  progressive  spirit  of  Andrew 
Jackson  whose  name  this  great  new  ship  ^ill 
carry  throughout  her  long  and  illustrious 
life. 

I  now  present  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Slates.  Alben  W  Barkley. 
(Vice  President  Barkley  speaks.) 
We  thank  Vice  President  Barkley  for  hla 
address  and  timely  remarks.  It  is  always 
refre.shlng  to  one  to  listen  to  the  wise  counsel 
and  the  thoroughly  American  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed by  our  exceptionally  able  and  be- 
loved Vice  President. 

However,  we  have  with  us  today  another 
well-known  personage  who  Justly  shares  the 
high  regard  that  has  so  readily  been  given 
to  her  famous  husband  by  the  American 
people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  our  charming 
sponsor.  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

Thank  you.  Mrs.  Barkley,  for  a  perfectly 
executed  christening  ceremony.  All  sailors 
have  some  bit  of  superstition,  and  a  success- 
ful christening  and  launching  are  good 
omens  for  the  future  of  the  President  Jack' 
son. 


The  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Cancer 
Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G,  MAGNUSON 

OJ-  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram from  Walter  Winchell  regarding 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund. 

There  beiiit;  no  objection,  the  teles  ram 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York.  N.  T.. 

August  3,  1950. 
Senator  Wasren  G.  Magntjson, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
You  win  recall  when  Damon  Runyon  died 
December  10,  1946,  I  tried  to  enter  the  fight 


ns'tuii.st  cancer.  The  Damon  Runyon  me- 
moriil  fund  for  cancer  research  has  now  re- 
ceived contributions  of  $3,750,000.  All  this 
money  is  allocated  for  cancer  research  in  the 
48  States  as  soon  as  It  Is  received  without 
deductions  of  any  kind.  The  fund  has  allo- 
cated over  $3,000,000  to  date  In  93  grants  to 
86  institutions  In  37  States  and  89  fellow- 
ships. Requests  on  hand  exceed  our  funds 
on  hand  but  we  hope  the  Roblnson-Fusari 
fight  August  9  win  raise  another  $100,000 
for  the  fund.  We  get  15  percent  off  the  top 
receipts  and  all  of  Sugar  Ray's  purse  of  30 
percent;  the  fund  Just  made  grants  to  Tus- 
kcgee  Institute  and  Memorial  Hospital  In 
New  York.  From  the  earliest  days  of  re- 
corded history  mankind  has  been  under 
deadly  and  relentless  attacks  from  cancer. 
All-encompassing  good  recognizes  neither 
race,  color,  creed,  nor  boundary:  neither 
does  all-encompassing  evil.  Without  regard 
to  boundaries,  religion  or  background,  cancer 
strikes  as  Impersonally  at  the  mansion  as  It 
does  at  the  tenement.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  illuminates  the  common  bond  of  all 
men  more  than  a  common  great  enemy. 
For  3,000  years  we  humbly  accepted  disasters. 
Now  for  the  first  time  we  are  counterattack- 
ing on  a  wide  front.  To  you  who  have  so 
wholeheartedly  assisted  I  give  the  thanks  of 
a  conu-ade-ln-arms.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of 
paradoxical  reward  that  In  learning  the  great 
evil  of  cancer  I  have  come  to  know  the  great 
goodness  In  the  human  heart.  I  wish  I  could 
call  your  generous  dollars  the  victory  loan  to 
humanity.  But  all  I  can  promise  Is  that  the 
fight  will  continue  and  I  have  enlisted  for 
life. 

Walter  Winchell, 
rrea.^urcr,    Damon    Runyon    Memorial 
Fund. 


Necessity  for  Subversive  Control 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •'Politics  or  Survival,"  published 
in  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  the  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  The  editorial  calls  upon 
Congress  to  do  something  now  in  the  way 
of  enacting  subversive  control  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer  of 
July  27,   19601 

PoLmcs  OR  Survival? 

The  hour  has  struck  when  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with   communism. 

Americans  are  dying  In  the  onslaught  of 
communistic  aggression  In  Korea.  Troops 
are  being  dispatched  from  American  ports 
to  battle  rronts,  and  the  lives  of  these  young 
men.  therefore,  could  be  snuffed  out  at  sea 
by  traitorous  disclosure.  Industry  Is  looking 
toward  war  production,  in  which  sabotage 
could  bring  about  disaster. 

It  Is  a  question  of  survival.  Communists 
must  be  removed  from  government  and  crit- 
ical Indiistry.  The  gates  miist  be  closed 
against  Communists  as  we  organize  for  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  Democratic  admlnlstra- 
ti'ju  in  Wasbiugton  is  playing  politics  with 


this  issue.     It  U,  therefore,  playing  politics 
with  survival. 

We  are  not  thinking  only  of  the  Tydlngs 
whitewash  of  the  McCarthy  charges.  Grant- 
ed that  Senator  McCartht  was  reckless  and 
that  much  of  what  he  said  was  false,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Democrats  on  the  Tydlngs 
committee  convinced  too  many  people  that 
they  were  m6re  Interested  in  smearing  Mc- 
Carthy than  in  weeding  Communists  out  of 
government. 

We  are  thinking  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
Truman  administration  has  thrown  up  a 
road-block  in  the  path  of  the  Mundt-Fergu- 
son-Johnston  bUl  which  would  tighten  the 
screws  on  communistic  activities. 

The  Republican  sponsors.  Senators  Mundt 
and  Ferguson,  have  offered  to  withdraw 
their  names  an<l  permit  the  bUl  to  go  for- 
ward under  Democratic  auspices  if  partisan 
Jealousy  should  be  a  factor.  But  still  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Lucas,  have  refused 
to  permit  the  bill  to  come  to  a  vote. 

Senator  Mundt  reminds  the  Democrats 
that  "the  American  public  should  be  told 
who  it  is  within  this  body  who  declines  even 
now  to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  on  a  bill 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Legion  in  its  convention,  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  by  a  great  many  other  organizations." 

The  bill  would  compel  Communists  to  reg- 
ister and  to  identify  their  front  organiza- 
tions in  their  literature.  It  would  require 
that  officers  and  members  be  listed  by  real 
names.  It  would  compel  the  Communist 
Party  to  make  a  financial  report.  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  Communists  to  hold  Federal 
Jobs  by  ap{X)intment,  or  to  obtain  passports. 
But  the  Truman  administration  has  denied 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill.  It  has  refused  the  opp>ortunity 
to  permit  Senators  to  submit  amendments  In 
development  on  the  floor.  And  a  rumor  hals 
gone  about  that  in  due  time  the  afiminls- 
tratlon  will  bring  out  a  watered-down  substi- 
tute In  an  attempt  to  save  face. 

It  doesnt  seem  credible  that  the  adminis- 
tration, which  met  aggression  with  force  In 
Korea  should  coddle  the  enemy  at  home.  It 
doesn't  seem  credible  that  the  administra- 
tion which  is  spending  bilUons  to  draw  a  ring 
around  communism  all  around  the  globe 
should  protect  Communists  in  Government 
and  industry. 

But  it  Is  happening,  and  the  answer  can  be 
sought  in  politics.  The  CIO  opposes  the 
Mundt  bill,  and  the  Democratic  high  com- 
mand has  no  intention  of  offending  that 
loyal  and  powerful  political  machine.  More- 
over, the  Democrats  remember  that  the  radi- 
cal vole  holds  the  balance  of  power  In  New 
York,  and  it  isn't  going  to  alienate  it  with 
election  coming  up. 

Senator  Mundt  is  right  when  he  says  it  is 
time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  communism  at  home.  "Let  us  see 
what  goes  on  behind  the  iron  curtain  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  war." 

We  must  choose  between  unholy  politics 
and  survival. 


The  Pecosian  Wildcats  of  Troy,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  Al-ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  GRANT.     Mr.   Speaker,  times  of 
severe  national  crisis  prove  the  hearts  of 


mpn — real  men.  True  and  unchallenge- 
able patriotism  is  forgbd  down  de€p  in 
the  wellspnngs  of  veneration  for  ones 
Creator,  of  lo>'alty  to  native  land,  of 
kindly  con.sideration  of  one's  fellow  man, 
aiid  a  full  and  abiding  retpect  for  the 
verities  which  are  the  foundation  of  de- 
cent and  di-anified  human  conduct. 

My  colleagues.  I  proudly  submit  the 
list  of  men  l>elow  a.s  beine  worthy  wear- 
e^-s  of  the  t>adge  of  true  patriotism — 
Americans  in  the  highest  sense.  It  com- 
prises the  members  of  the  Pecosian  Wild- 
cal-s.  the  ba.seball  team  of  Troy.  Ala. 
Only  one  member  is  missing  from  this 
list — Charley  Jackson,  shortstop.  He  is 
only  17.  Charley  want«l  to  go.  too.  but 
they  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait 
awhile. 

Here  they  are: 

Bobby  Blaciunan,  catcher;  Buddy 
Jackson,  pitcher;  Billy  Conner,  first 
bastman:  Muliis  Bartjaree.  second  base- 
man; Dave  DeRamus.  third  liaseman: 
Robert  Howard,  right  fielder:  Morris 
Flowers,  center  fielder;  Dewey  Barbaree, 
left  fielder. 

These  splendid  young  men  from  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Ccnere.ss.  enlisted  in  a  group  in  the 
United  Stales  Navy  and  left  Wednesday 
for  the  San  Diego  Navy  Yard. 


How  To  Lo$e  a  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVXS 

Thursday.  August  J,  1950 

Mr.  GWIN'N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  article  by  Edna  Lonigan  en- 
titled "How  To  Lose  a  War. '  published 
recently  in  Human  Events. 

Miss  Loni^an  throws  new  light  on  the 
established  fact  that  only  free,  mventive, 
creative  productive  men  win  wars.  Na- 
tions which  put  themselves  in  the  strait- 
jacket  of  the  planned  economy  do  not 
win  their  wars  They  only  build  up  a 
vast  governmental  propaganda  machine, 
which  says,  "We.  the  Government  plan- 
ners, are  responsible  for  the  Nation's 
productive  powers,  and  if  only  we  can  get 
more  men  and  more  money,  we  will  win 
the  ne.\t  time" 

A  planned  war  economy  brought  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  tlieir  present  low  es- 
tate. Why  should  tlie  proud,  free,  crea- 
tive American  people  follow  their  exam- 
ples'' At  this  laoment.  when  we  are 
fighting  for  our  very  survival,  we  as 
individuals  should  be  free  from  price 
compuls  on?  and  restrainii  that  reduce 
our  productive  powers.  It  is  increasing 
production  we  want.  That  alone  re- 
duces prices. 

The  article  follows: 

How  To  LosB  A  Wa« 
(By  Edna  Lonigan) 
I 
The  Idea  Is  firmly  Implanted  in  the  public 
mind  today  that  to  win  a  modem  war  it  Is 
somehow  necessary  to  mobilize  aU  the  man- 
p>ower  snd  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  put- 
ting labor,  mdustry,  farming,  and  even  our 


Intellectual  life,  uiider  mUltarlsed  central 
control,  like  that  of  the  armed  forces — what 
is  currently  described  as  total  mobUization. 

TAfT  and  other  ccngresslcnal  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  said  they  would  go  slow  in 
giving  the  President  war  p>owers  over  civilian 
life  But  they  rest  their  case  on  the  hope 
that  we  are  only  jMirtly  Involved  In  Korea. 
Thus  they  concede  that  M  the  war  should 
spread  there  is  no  alternative  to  accepting 
miiiuirlzation  of  all  national  life. 

A  great  many  Americans  believe  that  vic- 
tory in  war.  If  It  must  be  achieved  by  total 
conscription  (with  its  inevitable  dictator- 
ship) will  be  hardly  worth  fighting  for.  The 
danger  of  all -pervading  despair  is  real.  From 
the  purely  psychological  pomt  of  view,  there- 
fore, total  mobUizatiou  Is  a  dubious  step. 
But  there  are  more  general  objections. 

It  is  too  generally  assumed  that  militari- 
zation of  civilian  life  follows  military  devel- 
opments which  were  Inevitable  because  of 
the  new  technoloey,  and  that  political  to- 
talitarianism ensued.  The  exact  reverse  is 
the  truth.  The  political  climate  changed 
first,  and  political  leaders  remade  the  pat- 
tern of  war  in  their  imare.  When  learlers 
posseas  total  power,  their  war  alms  beccrr.e 
Hi  re  and  more  expansive.  They  mobilize 
more  tegmei.ts  of  national  life  and  force 
them  to  greater  efforts  to  win  more  fantastic 
ei.ds. 

Of  course  these  political  changes  happen 
more  easily  in  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  war- 
time. But  the  impulslca  to  make*  them  does 
not  spring  from  the  problems  of  the  new 
technology.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  political 
shift  from  limited  to  total  power. 

Opponents  of  political  totalitarianism  wUl 
be  Impotent  so  long  as  they  accept  the  fal- 
lacy tiiat  over-ail  mobilization  is  the  only 
way  to  fight  a  war  In  the  age  of  technclc^. 
Modern  totalitarianism  is  weak,  net  strong; 
It  !.s  the  prcduct  net  of  growth,  but  of  decay. 

The  truth  of  the  mfitter  is  that  the  war 
economy  with  its  identical  twin,  thought 
control.  Is  probably  the  best  way  to  lose  a 
war.  Survival  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  enmeshed.  wiU 
depend  en  our  ability  to  withstand  the  siren 
song  of  those  who  plead  for  total  mcbUiza- 
tion;  for  standing  by  tbe  President. 

n 

Just  as  the  alternative  to  total  government 
is  limited  government,  so  the  alternative  to 
total  war  is  limited  war.  In  limited  war  the 
government  of  limited  powers  must  set  lim- 
ited objectives,  and  so  the  military,  whose 
means  are  aiways  limited  in  fact,  bave  a  far 
better  chance  to  win  the  war. 

Tlie  idea  of  limited  war  lies  deep  In  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  medieval  church  strove  in 
every  way  to  limit  the  impact  of  war  and 
to  surround  It  by  restraints  that  would  re- 
duce its  destructive  power.  When  the  Chris- 
tian world  divided,  the  humanists  tried  to 
limit  war  by  the  development  of  law.  and  far- 
sighted  rules  had  by  Marlborough's  time  im- 
posed restraints  on  fighting  as  formal  as  the 
rults  of  chess. 

The  French  Kevcluticn  brought  the  turn 
to  total  war.  When  the  br.dly  defeated  revo- 
lutionary goverument  decided  to  draft  all  the 
manpower  of  France,  war  ceased  to  be  limited 
and  professional.  This  fatal  step  reversed 
the  direction  of  our  Ideas  and  reached  its 
loe*c?l  end  in  the  totalitarian  state  or  mili- 
tarization of  ail  elements  of  modern  life. 

Mobilization  spread  in  ever-widening  cir- 
cles to  all  sectors  of  national  life.  Pnissia 
extended  military  conscription  to  peacetime 
and  m:»de  it  permanent.  Then  Hindenburg's 
staff  worked  out  the  total  conscription  of 
production,  manpower,  end  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  1918.  Next,  the  men  who  had  been 
trained  In  Hindenburg's  war  socialism,  like 
Walter  Rathenau  and  Rlcbard  von  IdoeUen- 
dorf,  carried  the  Idea  onward  to  make  the 
planned  economy  or  total  mobilization  in 
peacetime. 

Hitler,  studying  the  weaknesses  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  worked  out  the  last  link — the  tech- 
nique for  conscription  of  Ihe  mind — by  whicli 


masses  could  be  made  a  baae  completelj  ser- 

TUe  to  the  new  Nazi  elite. 

It  Is  ctirlous  how  few  people  ask  the  #64 
question:  Do  the  nations  which  adoprt  total 
mobilliatlcn  actu-iUy  win  their  wars?  Ger- 
many, the  greatest  exponent  of  total  mobUl- 
zation,  last  its  last  two  wars.  The  gn»dual 
spre&d  of  total  mobilization  all  over  the  west- 
ern world  has  had  truly  disastrous  results. 
Wars  have  becxjme  more  brutal;  war  objec- 
tives more  manic:  fruits  of  victory  more  in- 
finitesimal. The  periods  between  open  wars 
have  grown  shorter  and  the  descent  to  bar- 
barism has  gained  increasing  speed. 

m 

The  idea  of  total  war  spreads,  not  because 
It  is  elZlcient  but  because  it  trains  a  body  of 
men  who  like  planning  and  control  over 
other  men.  War  gives  tbem  a  vast  propa- 
ganda apparatus  by  which  to  teU  people  that 
they,  like  Chanteclw,  cstise  the  sun  to  rise. 

The  germs  of  Conscription  were  planted 
here  in  the  UrUted  States  In  1918  when  we 
trained  a  body  of  young  men  in  habits  of 
'•planning"  and  control.  Then  B«^ard  Ba- 
ruch,  one  of  the  young  men.  wrote  down 
the  scheme  for  Immedi&Uf  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  event  of  another 
war.  Between  the  wars  Inertia  preserved  the 
Ingrained  American  hatred  of  regimentation. 
But  there  was  no  active  rebuttal  of  the  new 
ideas,  and  the  seeds  grew. 

When  the  Second  WcM-ld  War  was  over,  the 
American  people  had  the  energy  for  only 
a  limited  and  shallow  civil  demobilization. 
Finance  was  kept,  under  war  controls.  In- 
dustry was  kept  In  near-mobl!lz»tion  by 
orders  for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  The  su- 
pervising stair  for  national  mobilization  was 
kept  intact  in  spite  of  Senator  Btso  s  val- 
iant efforts  to  demobilize  it.  Most  important, 
the  party  in  power  kept  its  dominance  over 
public  opinion.  By  the  lightest  of  pres- 
sures the  opposition  was  slowly  choked,  so 
that  It  could  not  crystallize  its  emerging 
ideas  into  dangerous  thoughts. 

The  managers  of  "Plainwirtchaft"  dress 
their  demands  for  total  power  to  meet  the 
changes  in  fashions.  Our  Moellendorfs  and 
Rathenaus  in  the  President  s  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  other  high  places,  have 
worked  out  blueprints  for  permanent  man- 
agement of  all  national  Ufe  by  tbe  State. 
If  we  have  unemployment,  they  call  the  plan 
"full  emplo>-ment."  If  we  have  prosperity, 
they  call  it  point  4  In  wartime  they  call  it 
the  Defense  Production  Act  cf  1950 — H.  R. 
9176.  The  plans  are  ftindamectally  all  the 
same.  They  are  essential  steps  in  the  wtn- 
ning  of  power.  They  are  not  essential  steps 
In  tbe  winning  of  a  war. 

Total  mobilLzauon  in  the  ptast  has  had  one 
brief  advantage.  It  skimmed  the  cream  of 
past  creative  free  effort.  Coming  after  a 
hundred  years  of  indtistrlal  progress,  it  could 
appear  successful  in  1918.  The  Ainerlcans 
refilled  the  creative  reservoir  between  the  two 
w?.rs  and  won  the  latt  conflict. 

If  we  have  any  Idea  that  this  may  be  a 
long  wp.r.  we  dare  not  jrteld  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  demand  for  creeping  total  conscrip- 
tion of  all  national  life.  We  did  not,  as 
we  said  earlier,  rettim  to  full  creative  free 
enterprise  alter  1945.  We  did  not  refill  otir 
reservoirs  as  we  did  after  1918.  We  cannot 
be  certain  of  winning  the  last  battle  this 
time.  Our  margin  is  so  narrow  today  that 
total  mobilization,  under  the  suffocating  rule 
of  the  planners,  could  mean  defeat. 

IV 

The  big  fallacy  in  total  war  is  tbat  we 
trust  the  chiefs  of  state  to  be  Infallible  at 
the  moment  when  their  judgment  is  most 
falhble — when  the  opposition  is  no  loiiger 
permitted  to  point  out   their   mistakes. 

In  peacetime,  men  at  the  <xnter  of  ^or- 
emment  beehive  offices  do  net  make  better 
decisions  than  the  rest  of  us.  Under  total 
mobilization,  these  bureacrats  are  even  laas 
likely  to  be  right.  Those  who  t".-.'gree  with, 
the  chief   are  labeled   as   Ututors.   trying  to 
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lose  the  war.  Thus  the  hlRher  ranks  are 
filled  by  timid  men  who  say  "Yes,"  trimmers. 
"Vicars  of  Bray.  '  who  work  to  build  up  the 
party  so  they  can  remp'n  In  power,  and  cold, 
clever  men  who  deceive  the  chief  while  they 
build  the  power  of  their  own  faction. 

When  there  la  no  strong  opposition  out- 
side the  party  In  power — not  dependent  upon 
It  and  not  afraid  of  It — there  is  no  way  to 
protect  decent  men  Inside  the  Government 
whose  objective  Is  to  serve  their  country, 
not  to  build  a  political  machine.  MacAr- 
thur  and  other  patriotic  military  men  can- 
not make  the  military  decisions,  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment, without  a  vigorous  opposition,  able  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  country. 

In  wartime  we  need  moral  unity  for  one 
purpxjse — to  win  the  war.  Far  from  needing 
unity  of  ideas,  we  need  competition  of  ideas. 
In  the  trial  before  us.  we  need  a  strong  op- 
position party.  We  need  also  a  strong  in- 
dependent Congress.  On  the  economic 
front,  we  need  all  the  free  energy  of  farm- 
ers, industry,  labor.  Instead  of  Government 
propaganda,  forced  saving,  manpower,  and 
price  controls. 

What  of  inflation?  The  greatest  Inflation 
today  is  in  Government.  If  we  take  the 
Inflation  out  of  Government  we  can  lay  the 
specter  of  Inflation  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
For  example,  the  release  of  Government 
stocks  of  butter  and  cotton  ought  to  precede 
the  two-edged  weapon  of  price  controls. 
The  short  supply  of  steel  could  be  relieved 
by  full  production  In  Germany.  If  we  lay 
the  myth  that  civil  mobilization  Is  a  magic 
remedy  we  can  deal  with  specific  problems 
one  by  one. 

Instead  of  total  mobilization,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  concept  of  limited  war.  We 
must  take  up  again  this  Idea  of  Christianity, 
of  the  humanists,  of  the  great  political 
theorists  of  the  west. 

It  requires  far  more  intelligence  to  man- 
age limited  war  than  total  war.  This  offers 
a  far  more  inspiring  challenge  to  our  abil- 
ities than  the  stralt-lacket  of  total  moblll- 
eatlon. 


Income-Tax  Exemption  for  Member!  of 
Armed  Forces  in  Combat  Zones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RiEHLMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  RiEHLM.AN.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  9'318.  which 
would  afford  additional  income-tax  re- 
lief to  those  members  of  the  armed 
services  serving  in  combat  zones  only. 
It  would  give  each  person  an  extra  $1,500 
exemption. 

With  the  reactivation  of  the  selective 
service  program,  many  selectees  will 
sooner  cr  later  be  found  m  combat  zones. 
The  financial  hardship  suffered  by  many 
of  these  men  in  the  service,  due  to  sever- 
ing their  positions  in  private  life  and  yiv- 
ins  up  their  homes,  will  be  severe. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared a  state  of  war  exists  or  that  the 
President  has  failed  to  declare  a  national 
emergency  makes  the  proposed  relief  an 
equitable  one  between  men  on  duty  at 
the  Pentagon  or  at  stations  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  at  the  fight- 
ing front. 

Mo.st  of  the  individuals  receiving  re- 
lief from  this  proposiil  will  be  enlisted 


men  and  junior  officers.  Very  few  high- 
ranking  officers,  who  are,  incidentally, 
extremely  well  paid,  will  be  found  in  the 
combat  zones. 

To  be  relieved  of  this  amount  of  tax 
burden  on  their  military  pay  while  so 
engaged  is  surely  a  small  reward  for 
their  sacrifices. 

This  would  not  be  a  continuing  tax 
exemption:  therefore,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  revenue  lost  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  conlparatively  small. 

I  hope  that  this  suggested  legislation 
will  receive  immediate  and  favorable 
action. 


Paj^l  list  of  exports  from  United  Kingdom 
'^during     1949     to     Russia     and     satellite 


mg 
countries 


Confusion  oil  Controls 


ECA  Countries  Still  Doing  Business  With 
Communist  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4,  1950 

Mr.  SMIT'.i  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  pertinent  information  indicat- 
ing that  cur  western  European  allies,  for 
whom  we  are  bleeding  ourselves  white, 
are  still  doing  business  with  Russia  and 
its  satellite  nations.  These  tables  re- 
veal that  important  potentials  are  going 
forward  on  a  business-as-usual  basis.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
be  interested  in  having  the  tables  which 
Indicate  the  extent  of  this  inconsistent 
practice; 

Partial  list  Of  exports  from  Bclgium-Luxem- 
burg  during  1949  to  Russia  and  satellite 
natiOTis 

Arms $6,  400 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel. _  19,782,840 

Copper » 11,  028.  820 

Lead  1, 583, 160 

Zinc 3, 003.  780 

Tin ^.  941.  0€0 

Base  metals  and  alloys 1.387,360 

.Boilers,    machinery,    appliances, 

etc : 7.937.880 

Elect  leal  machinery  a  ad  appa- 
ratus,  etc 5,840,660 

Railway    and    tramway    rolling 

stock 430,  600 

Chemical    products 1.709,540 

Explosives,    fireworks,    matches, 

etc 1,447.960 

Rubfc>er       and       manufacturers 

items 942,  600 

Total 56,  C42,  660 

Partial  list  from  France  during  1949  to  Russia 
and  satellites 

...     $2,530,142 
1.678,616 


Chemicals 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

Steel-miU  products,  hot  rolled. 

etc _ 4.  198,  881 

Steel-mill  products,  cold  rolled. 

etc  -.- 3,037,703 

Aluminum,  crude,  etc .  360.245 

Aluminum  alloys 408,683 

Lead  and  lead  alloys -.  316.349 

Metal   manufactures .  2.046,376 

Machinery  and  apparatus ._  10.272,238 

Machinery,  electrical 2,  015,  230 

Transportation  equipment 8.  281.011 

Optical,    surgical,    photographic 

materials l,  113.  145 


»243.  600 

12,  140.800 

1,736,000 

504,000 

422,000 


Ball-  and  roller-bearing  parts.. 

Iron,    steel. . 

Steel  bars  and  rods,  not  alloy.. 

Bars  and  rods  of  alloy  steel 

Hoop  and  strips 

Railway  and  tramway  construc- 
tion   - 

Barbed  wire .... « 

Cable  and  rop>e . 

Nonferrous  metals 

Aluminum   and   alloys 

Brass  and  other  alloys  of  cop- 
per, etc 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus. 

Machinery . 

Electrical  generators 11,986,800 

Electrical  machinery,  other  than 

generators 2.  864,  400 

Machine  tools.. 5.138,000 

Vehicles,  including  locomotives. 

ships,    etc 13.361.600 

Rubber    tires 229.600 

Chassis  for  motor  vehicles 1.660,400 


708, 4C0 
420.000 
425.600 
4. 062.  BOO 
618.800 

1.  142.400 

6.806.800 

45.  172.400 


Total 109,644.400 

Recapitulation 

Partial     list     of     exports     from 

Belgium-Luxemburg       during 

1949    to   Russia    and    satellite 

countries _. $5«,  042,  660 

Partial  list  from  France  during 

1949  to  Russia  and  satellites..  36,  308.  624 
Partial     list     of     exports     from 

United  Kingdom  during  1949 

to      Russia      and      satellite 

countries 109.  644.  400 

Western   European    trade    vith  eastern   Eu- 
rope— total   1949 

Austria »75.  771,  000 

Belgium-Luxemburg 115.  097,  000 

Denmark 65.  473,  000 

France. 105,  616.000 

Germany 59.  248,  000 

Greece .  4.  780.  000 

Iceland _  3.  662,  000 

Ireland . 288,  000 

Italy 86.  247,  000 

Netherlands 107,  002.  000 

Norway 54,  987.  000 

Portugal 939.  000 

Sweden 109,  213.  000 

Switzerland 70.  314.  000 

Trieste 1,  891,  000 

Turkey .  30.  838.  000 

United    Kingdom 217.539,000 


Grand  total 1,098.905,000 

Reports  by  ECA  countries  to  eastern  Europe — 
first  quarter  of  1950 

Au.«!tria _.  (>) 

Belgium-Luxemburg $19,603,000 

Denmark 12,  318.  000 

France 18,  694.  000 

Greece 1.  231,  000 

Germany (') 

Iceland 1.  489.  000 

Ireland (') 

Italy 26,  897.  000 

Netherlands 15.  747.  000 

Norway..' 8.255.000 

Portugal 373.  000 

Sweden. _ 21.  541.  000 

Switzerland 14,  016,  000 

Turkey -^3,651.000 

United   Kingdom 42.  532,  000 


Total 

'  Not  available. 


186.  347,  000 


Total 36,  308.  624 


Recapitulation 
WMtem  Eiut>pean  trade  with 
CMtern      Europe  —  total, 

1949 

Exports  by  ECA  countries  to 
eastern  Enjope — first  quar- 
ter of  1960 


11 


$1,008,905,000 


1C6,  347,  000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  SCRIVMER  Mr  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  situation  that  has  developed  in 
connection  with  the  pending  controls 
legislation,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
events  may  be  belter  understO'Xi,  the 
news  story  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  4  follows 
HorsE    Backs    AtrrctATic    Cowtiol    Pt-*i« — 

VoTX  Is  MANrt.'VEH  BY  Dkmoceats  To  Beat 

Amendments  c  n  Flooe  Todat 
(By  Alfred  Fnendiy) 

The  House  last  night  tentatively  approved 
price,  wage,  and  ottier  economic  controls  so 
modified  as  to  be  almost  a  burlesque  of  what 
the  administration  asked   for 

The  measure,  adopted  after  a  day  of  frantic 
debating  and  amending,  contains  a  provision 
for  the  automatic  freezing  of  prices  and 
wages  when  the  cost  of  living  lncreaj«  by 
5  percent — a  provision  President  Truman 
yesterday  characterized  as  an  invitation  to 
Inflation. 

Purthermore.  by  an  anomaly  understand- 
ab'e  only  In  the  light  of  the  parliamentary 
trafSk:  control  rules  of  the  House,  the  Demo- 
crats poMrirl  the  amended  bUl  yesterday  ex- 
pressly in  order  to  be  able  to  deleat  the 
amendments  today. 

But — as  If  to  make  the  situation  even  more 
like  the  outline  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera — the  Democrats  miscalculated  on  the 
rule.  They  got  themselves  into  one  of  the 
worst  parliamentary  muddles  of  recent  years. 
They  found  that  If  they  try  to  defeat  the 
bill,  as  previously  planned,  they  may  get 
aoBMthing  much  worse. 

MAT    WOT    DEFEAT    IT 

As  of  last  night  here  was  the  situation: 

The  Democrats  have  on  their  hands  a  bill 
they  don't  know  whether  they  want  or  not. 

II  they  decide  they  want  it,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  pass  it 

If  they  decide  they  don't  want  It  they  may 
not  t)e  atle  to  defeat  it. 

If  they  do  defeat  It.  they  face  a  3-  or 
4-Gay  wrangle  without  any  Idea  of  what  they 
may  get  In  Its  place. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  passed  durin? 
the  day.  the  economic  control  legislation 
came  out: 

1.  With  a  term  of  life  of  only  7  months. 

2  Minus  authority  to  regulate  commodity 
exchanges. 

3.  Without  any  mechanism  to  handle  the 
labor  problems  the  wage  control  provisions 
In  other  sections  of  the  biU  are  almost  sure 
to  create 

4.  With  an  "automatic  trltrger"  provision 
for  the  Invoking  of  |»-ice  and  wage  freezes 
that  denies  the  President  »hat  he  feels  is 
enough  discreuouary  authority  to  adminis- 
ter them. 

It  is  this  last  provision,  perhaps,  which 
constitutes  the  most  objectionable  feat>.ire 
of  the  bill,  from  the  administration  Demo- 
crats' point  of  view. 

It  provides  that  the  President  must  es- 
tablish wa«e  and  price  ceUings — u  U  not 
c;  •  .T  :.  !.  '-.v  wde  a  range  of  items  and 
employments— whenever  the  Bureau  of  Labor 


Statistics'  cost  of  llvlne  Index  rises  5  percent 
above  the  levels  of  last  June  15. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  Represent- 
ative McKiwxoK.  Democrat,  California, 
while  Democratic  legislators  steering  the  bUl 
were  napping.  It  passed  on  a  diflereut  voice 
rote,  without  even  a  si-anding  divisiun. 

HIT     Of*     STRATEGY 

As  this  and  other  amendments  began  to 
whittle  down  the  substance  of  the  leclnla- 
tion  desired  by  the  Democrats,  they  decided 
on  what  they  thoueht  would  be  a  smart 
parliamentary   ma;-;euver 

It  was  to  pass  the  bill,  as  amended,  in 
expectation  of  voting  a^ain  tomorrow,  on  a 
technically  diJferent  t&sue.  to  defeat  all  the 
amrndinents  at  one  fell  swcx)p.  Coii.«idera- 
tlon  then  would  revert,  it  was  thought,  to 
the  language  of  the  biil  as  It  was  origir^iy 
brought  to  the  House  floor. 

Th.'it  language  was  almost  exactly  what 
the  administration  wanted — controls  over 
allocations,  priorities,  requisitioiung.  pro- 
duction financing,  and  consumer  aad  real  es- 
tate credit  It  contained  no  powers,  even  on 
a  permissive  or  stand-by  basis,  lor  price  and 
wase  control  rationing. 

Acting  on  this  expectation,  the  Democrats 
mustered  the  votes  to  pass  the  meastire. 
The  tally  was  159  to  128 

Under  the  complicated  pcrliamentary  rules 
of  the  H-'u?^^ — it  took  half  an  hour  lor  the 
Parliamentarian  to  explain  the  situation  to 
Democratic  leaders,  after  It  was  too  late — the 
majority  found  it  was  txjxed. 

It  wi!!  have  the  optlo'a  this  morning  of  try- 
ing to  make  permanent  the  bill  It  tentatively 
adopted  yesterday,  or  of  trying  to  defeat  it. 
But  U  successful  In  the  latter  course,  the 
measure  will  be  back  where  It  was  3  days 
ago— agaui  subject  to  any  nmendineir,  any 
Member  may  offer. 

If  the  Democrats  decide  on  The  first  alter- 
native— trying  to  pass  the  bJI— they  may 
not  have  the  votes  to  do  it.  For  at  le^^t  25 
votes  In  yesterday's  nxijorlty  were  obtained 
by  Speaker  Sam  R.iYBrsv  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
by  the  promise  that  the  whole  measure  would 
be  voted  down  today 

It.  on  the  other  hand  Dvrr.ocrsts  try  t:  de- 
feat the  measure,  they  -nay  find  the  Republi- 
cans suddenly  inking  a  switch  and  uphold- 
ing the  bill. 

Kven  if  they  succeed  In  defeating  all  the 
amendments  and  getting  back  to  the  or^ii:al 
bill,  the  prospect  Is  for  at  least  3  or  4  days 
of  considering  new  amendments — a  process 
equivalent  In  rewriting  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

TELMAN    TOLD    OF    ACTION 

As  of  last  night,  the  Democrats  had  net 
decided  what  to  do.  Frciumably  they  will 
have  a  pia:i  of  action  when  the  House  con- 
venes at  10  this  morning. 

bhortly  after  the  House  passed  the  Mc- 
Klnnon  amendment,  reporters  advised  Mr. 
Trtiman  of  the  action  at  his  weekly  news 
conference 

The  President  said  he  dldnt  think  much  of 
the  idea.  "It  amounted.  "  he  said,  "to  an 
atiual  invitation  to  raise  prices  up  to  the 
5-percent  cost-cf-livlng  increase  permitted  " 
That  automatic  price  rise  would  cau«e  a 
wace  rise.  Then  the  old  spiral  such  as  we 
had  in  the  last  war  wcu'.d  be  repeated 

He  added  that  he  had  never  asked  for  price 
controls,  but  if  the  Congress  insisted  on 
giving  them  to  him.  he  hoped  there  wctiid 
not   be   any   restrictions   on   the   legislation. 

He  «-ould  like  author izaticn.  he  said,  to 
freeze  prices,  but  not  legislative  direction 
saying  he  had  to. 

Meantime,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee wh:rh  is  ccnsidering  t^e  economic  eon- 
trcls  legislation,   battled  most   cf   yesterday 


with  alternative  proposals  GUnllar  to  tb»t  in 
the  McKlnnon  amendment. 

Initially,  it  heard  testimony  In  closed  ses- 
sion from  W,....Stuart  Symlnrton  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resourres  Bocrd. 
He  relayed  the  administration's  objection  to 
automatic  invoking  of  price  and  wags 
freezes. 

Then,  in  a  long  session  with  Evt^an  Ciague, 
Commissioner  >.jI  Labor  Statistics,  iurlher  ob- 
jections to  the  scheme — initially  proposed 
Wednesday  by  Senator  Ft.i.B«iCHT.  Democrat 
of    Arkansas — were   developed. 

As  the  day  ended,  committee  staff  members 
were  given  the  task  of  tryifig  to  work  out  a 
efcmipermisEive.  semiautcmaiic  scheme. 
The  pro{x>8ai  called  lor  giving  the  President 
discreticnary  authority  to  set  prices  a;id 
wa^es.  and  in  addition,  requiring  him  to 
affix  ceilings  to  certain  commodities  and 
labor  if  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  as  much 
as  6  percent. 


Life  and  ImBortality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  EEKATE^F  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday,  August  4  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20k  19S0 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  Pre.sident. 

th3  quaMty  of  a  man  reveals  itself  most 
in  hi?;  hours  of  cnsi.-^;  on  occa-^ioas  when 
his  sky  is  blackest:  most  of  all.  at  times 
u  h°n  he  is  on  the  borderline  between  life 
and  death.  Some  months  ayo.  Capt. 
James  Patrick  McGovern.  who  ha.";  often 
proved  hLs  devotion  to  the  honor  and 
freedom  of  hL«;  country,  was  suddenly 
struck  down  in  body  to  such  a  de^^ree 
that  it  was  generally  assumed  he  would 
die.  Today,  he  is  far  on  the  road  to  re- 
covered health  and  vi^cr.  There  is  such 
a  parallel  between  the  will  and  spirit  in 
hi.«  life  and  in  his  poem  wh;ch  h«  sub- 
milted  to  me.  that  I  am  glad  to  :-ecom- 
mend  it  for  publication  m  the  Ricord. 
I  therefore  a^k  unanimous  con-^ent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  A.npendix  of  the 
Record  the  pcem  entitled  "Life  and  Im- 
mortality." by  Jam-'s  Patnck  McGovern. 
of  Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in,  the  Recosd. 
as  follows; 

Lin  AND  Immoktautt 
So  awesome  are  the  marvels  of  mankind. 
The  realms  cf  earth  and  su.i  and  galax.. 
No  skeptic  science  and  phros'jchy 
Can  strike  the  conqueri:;g  brain  and  spirit 

blind.  ^ 

The  universe  has  ll'^t  snd  breath  and  f.re: 
The  gleam  by  which  both  faith  a.id  Ijeauty 

grow, 
Tbe  heart  with  Joy  and  sorrows  ebb  and  flow. 
The  finite  love  of  inlinite  desire 
Our  birth  Is  man  and  God  in  unison, 
A  flower  of  nature  in  the  l>ody's  c!o;-k. 
A  wonder  greater  than  the  acorn's  c£k. 
A  sign  that  after  death  souls  may  live  on 
Man's  mortal  quest  can  so  transcendent  te 
Truth  as  his  art  ains  imo-KJTtality 

— James  Pai  .ck  utC^vtern. 
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How  Much  Can  the  People  Take? 

ELXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WL-><ONSlN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  includmii  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
Which  Indicates  the  temper  of  the  people 
In  my  district  relative  to  current  prob- 
lems and  buntiUnp:  in  hiiih  oCQcial  places 
in  Washington,  as  follows: 
congressman  Lawhknci:  H  SMrrn:  • 

\.e  the  people  who  pay  the  astronomical 

bUls,  and  furnish  the  loved  ones,  are  getting 
fighting  mad  at  the  way  the  politicians  are 
representing  us.  Truman  should  have  been 
Impeached.  Acheson  &  Co.  should  get  out. 
qulcli.  There  are  men  of  unquestionable 
abirty  and  patriotism  to  guide  the  United 
States  through  these  bungled  waters. 


Instead  of  higher  and  hl(?her  and  higher 
taxes  (we  know  what  lies  In  Etore  for  m), 
let  us  have  longer  working  hours. 

We're  fed  up  with  constant  and  conflicting 
Washington  mouthlngs.  and  hurry  up  calls 
for  more  and  more  billions  of  our  money,  and 
for  the  lives  of  our  loved  ones  to  clean  up 
the  unholy  messes  (3  already  In  my  50  years 

of  life)   that  the  Inept,  or  worse,  leaders  have 
created. 

In  "76.  the  Boston  Tea  Party  acted  with  less 

provocation.    How  much  are  the  people  ex- 
pected to  take? 

Our  Government  appears  to  strengthen  the 
enemy  and  then  to  demand  that  the  little 
people's  money  and  loved  ones  go  to  save  our 
way  of  life. 

I  am  enraged  at  what  has  been  going  on  In 
Washington  during  the  last  20  years.  We 
have  crosses  to  bear  without  an  administra- 
tion getting  us  Into  "wah"  every  few  years. 
America  la  running  to  ruin,  and  Russia  won't 
have  to  do  much  fighting. 

Oh.  for  'ome  Lindberghs  and  MacArlhurs 
In  high  places. 
Sincerely. 

im.  A.  S.  H. 


Corapariion  of  Beoefiti  Authorized  for 
World  War  II  Veteran!  and  Peacetime 
Veterans 


Farther  Eridence  of  Commanist  Sponsor- 
skip  of  Stockholm  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVTS 
Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  pranted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  IncludinR  a 
table  showing  a  comparison  of  benefits 
between  World  War  II  veterans  and 
peacetime  veterans.  This  material  has 
been  prepared  by  the  office  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  will  find  it 
most  useful. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Comparison  of  benefits  authorized  for  World  War  11  veterans  and  peacetime  veterans 


Bono fit 


Compensation  (service-connected  dis- 
ability or  dcatbj. 


World  War  11 


Pension    (non-servlce-connectod    dis- 
ability M  dentb). 


Hospitaiitalion. 


DomidJiary  care 

Vocational  rehabititaUoo 

Education  and  training 

Ouarantee*!  loans 

Readjustment  allowances 

Employment  itiUcement  and  Job  coon- 

solinRV 
Automobiles - 


National  service  life  Insurance 

CivU  relief • 

Burial  expenses.. ............. 

Burial  flait 

Clvil-eerrlce  preference 


Mustering -out  pay 

Homestead  preference. 


Rate'"-  ll.S-J.Wii)  for  di<-'^hilitv.  (IMiw  allowances  for  dependents  if 
ISO  pertvnt  or  more  <lisabied.)  Denth  nite.s— $7.'i,  widow  alone; 
$.»,  child  alone;  tr*K  1  piirent.  Hichcr  rates  where  additional 
children  or  both  parents  are  involved 

Presumptions:  .         ,         „        . 

1  Sound  condition  at  time  of  enrollment. 

2  Serviee-tonncction  of  chronic  diseases  wltnin  1  year  (tuher- 

rulo-;i<,  3  years)  of  separation  from  active  service  of  ttO  days 

or  more.  .....  , 

3.  Servii^  connection  of  tropical  ilisea.ses  within  1  year  of  sepa- 

ration from  active  service  of  9li  d:iys  or  more. 
Public  Law  ;«n),  THth  Conn,  (service  inctirn<nce  where  injury  or 

di.-icvv  MitTered  aiter  ordered  to  re|iort,  but  prior  to  acceptant*— 

available  Autt.  27.  \9W.  to  Dec.  31.  10*!. 
lai  and  $72  p«'r  month,  tor  permanent  and  total  non-service  con- 
nected disability;  90  days'  service  or  disability  discliaree;  income 

limitation. 
Death  pension  for  widows  and  children  if  veteran  at  time  of  death 

had  service-connected  ili.oibility.    (Examples  of  mtcs:  Widow 

alone.  W2;  child  alone.  $-21.«M 

For  «ervice-conneeted  di<;ibihtie9 — -- -- 

Non-servire-cr>iinected  dL^abiliiies  if  (I)  bed  available,  (2)  unable 

to  defray  ex|)enses. 

Same  as  above,  plus  incapacity  of  veteran  to  earn  a  lUlna 

Public  Law  lf>,  7Hth  Conn.,  for  servii-e-connccted  disabilities  In- 
eurretl  N'tween  Sept.  16,  11M<),  and  July  25,  1W7. 

Public  Ijiw  34rt,  asamen(le<l  (title  II) 

Public  Law  346,  as  amende  1  (title  Ilf) , 

Public  Law34<i,  as  amended  (title  V> 

Public  Law  i46.  a»  amended  (title  IV) 

For  personsentitled  to  compensation  for  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or 

IV>th  letfs  above  the  ankle  as  a  result  of  World  War  11  service. 

(Application  and  adjudication  must  have  been  completi-d  by 

JuneSO,  IW(>.) 

Available  to  persons  In  active  service  after  Oct.  7,  ISMO 

Available  to  veterans  »  ho  had  active  service  between  Oct.  8,  iJMO, 

and  Sept.  2,  IU45 
Gratuitous  insurance  (maximum  I<'i,n00  for  death,  total  disability, 

or  if  captured,  betwe««n  Oct.  8,  l»4«).  and  Aiv.  30.  11M2). 
Benefits  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  IWO,  including 

art.  IV  (euaranty  of  civilian  Insurance  premiums*. 
Not  exceedlnir  1150;  payable  on  behalf  of  any  wartime  veteran, 

with  otbci  than  disriohorable  dlsdiarge.     . 

For  any  wartime  veteran --'. 

Certain  preferences  In  Federal  civilian  employment  available  to— 

1.  Veteran. 

2.  W  ife  of  veteran  who  is  unable  to  qualify  by  reason  of  a  serv- 

l(>e-«>nnected  disability. 
8.  rnmarri«-d  widow. 

4.  Mothers  (under  certain  conditions  when  widowed,  divorced 

or  separated)  of  deceased  or  service-conneclwl,  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  veterans. 


Payments  from  $100  to  $300  upon  termination  of  honorable  service. 
(Certain  oatefforie)  of  penont  sr>«-citlcally  excluded.) 

Preference  in  acquisition  and  estabhstiment  of  homestead  rights  to 
public  lands,  veteran  must  have  had  90  days  serrioe  oc  ■errlce- 
connected  disability.    Widow  and  minor  children  also  elicibla. 


Pe-acelime 


Rates:  SO  percent  of  wartime  rates  and  allowance'  for  dependents. 
.Same  as  wartime  rates  il  (1>  disability  direct  result  of  armed  roo- 
flict;  (■-'>  while  enrwed  in  extraliazardous  jervice;  or  (3)  while 
l'nite<l  States  encaced  in  war. 

Presumptions: 

1.  Sound  condition  at  time  of  enrollment  if  there  was  frmonttit 

or  more  active  service. 

2.  No  presumi'tion  for  chronic  di.«eaaes. 

3.  .Service  connection  of  tropical  diseases  within  1  year  of  sepa- 

ration, if  veteran  served  fl  months  and  wm  honorably 
discharged. 
No  provision  available  today  limilar  to  Public  Law  300. 

No  pension  provisions. 


For  service-connected  disabilities. 

For  non-servic-e-conni-cted  disability  only  U  dlsdiarfed  (or  line  ot 

duty  disability  or  in  receipt  of  oompeiMatioa  for  service-connected 

diMbility. 
Peacetime  cases  must  also  show  no  adeqoatc  means  of  support. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 


Available  to  persons  in  active  service 

Not  available  after  separation  (provided  they  had  no  World  W«r 

II  servioe>. 
No  gratuitous  insurance  provision. 

Sam*. 

Payable  for  peacetime  veteran  only  if  l»e  was  In  receipt  of  compen- 
sation at  time  of  death  or  be  waa  dlacbarfed  or  retired  for  dis- 
ability  in  line  of  duty. 
Peacetime  veteran  must  have  served  at  least  1  enlbtment  or  been 

dLsch:uTeil  for  disability  in  lii»e  of  duty. 
(See  note  2i: 

L  VetiTan,  only  if  be  serred  tn  campalim  or  expedition  (for 
which  a  canipniKn  badiw  has  been  authorized;  or  be  has  a 
service -connected  disability. 
1  Wife— same. 
8.  Unmarried  widow,  only  if  veteran  served  in  campaign  or 

expedition. 
4.  Mothers   (under  certain   conditloas,  when   widowed,   di- 
vorced, or  separated)  only  if  veteran  died  on  active  duty 
during  a  campnten  or  expedition  or  reteran  has  a  service- 
coimected  permanent  and  total  disability. 


No. 
No. 


Note  1,— Benrfits  not  listed  herein  which  are  available  In  like  manner  to  both  wartime  ami  jvaciMtme  veterans  are:  Out-patient  treatment  for  service-connected  dJiabUitwa; 
pro<i)i,'tlc  appluifin'4:  seeing-eye  dogs  plus  certain  e<4Ul|>ment  for  tlie  blind;  iiieclal  h<>u.<ui|i  a^vsisiikiuv  (iiaraplefict,  etc.);  burial  In  a  national  a-m«tery;  headstone«  or  ■utan, 
and  the  death  sratuity  of  Amootbs'  active  duty  pay  for  dependents. 

.N<>T«  Z  —  Koi  the  purpoiM  of  sec.  2,  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  ti>e  terminal  date  of  Work!  War  II  has  not  lH>en  fixed  by  eittier  statute  or  admini.slrativa 
regulatton.    Acec'rdmgly,  persons  currently  being  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  considered  i>eacetime  veterans  for  this  purixwe. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHtTsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4   1950 

Mr  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  their  attention  called  to  what 
is  described  as  an  information  bulletin 
entitled  "U.  S.  S.  R."  published  by  the 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  here  in  Wa.shinifton  The 
issue  under  date  of  July  28  might  well  be 
featured  as  the  Soviet  Stockholm  Peace 
Petition.  It  contains  six  articles,  the 
titles  of  which  are  as  follows:  "The  So- 
viet Union  I.s  Leading  the  F^.pht  for  World 
Peace  and  Security":  "New  Contribution 
of  the  Soviet  People  to  the  Struggle  for 
Peace'  :  The  Signatures  of  Peace  Sup- 
porters Will  Snuff  Out  Flames  of  War"; 
'One  Hundred  Million  Signatures  to 
Peace  Petition  in  U.  S  S.  R."';  "Russian 
Orthodox  Church  Supports  Peace  and 
Friendship";  and  "Heroic  Staling; raders 
Fight  for  Peace  With  Characteristic 
Valor." 

The  notation  as  to  the  covers  reads: 
'"The  Soviet  people  vote  for  peace.  '  The 
front  cover  purports  to  t)e  a  picture  of  a 
man  signing  somethin.^-  with  a  young 
man  and  a  woman  watching  him.  It  is 
entitled  •'Signing  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Appeal  in  a  Kiev  Factory."  Tlie  t)ack 
cover  shows  many  people  waiting  to 
si?n  apparently  similar  petitions  and  is 
entitled  "Factory  Workers  Signing  the 
Appeal  in  Riga." 

I  now  include  four  of  these  articles  as 
further  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mumst  source  of  this  false  petition: 
Nrw  CoyrrarHvnoN  of  the  Sovtxt  Prr'-TF  to 

THI    STRrOGLE   FOR   PEACt 

(By  M    MikiiailOT) 

June  19,  1950,  wlU  go  down  in  the  history 
oT  the  people's  struggle  tor  peace  as  an 
important  date.  On  l)ehalf  or  200.000.0:0 
Soviet  people,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U  S.  S.  R.  on  that  day  expressed  its  soli- 
darity with  the  proposals  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  Wur'.d  Peace  Ccngress, 
with  the  appeal  of  the  Congress'  StocKholm 
nratirrn  on  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic 
weapon,  establishment  of  strict  International 
control  over  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
hibition, and  the  condemnation,  as  a  war 
crtmtnal.  of  the  government  which  first  uses 
this  weapon  of  aggression  and  mass  exter- 
mination of  people.  The  Soviet  parlia- 
ment expressed  Its  support  of  the  Stocliholm 
appeal  by  adopting  a  special  statement. 

The  parliaments  of  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries, as  is  known,  did  not  support  the  noble, 
simple,  and  clear  appeal  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress. 
This  waa  not  done  by  the  parliaments  of 
those  countries  which  do  not  possess  the 
•tomic  weapon,  much  less  by  those  which 
possess  It  "  The  Soviet  Union  possesses  the 
atomic  weapon,  but  it  has  again  solemnly 
affirmed  that  It  stands  for  Us  unconditional 
prohibition,  for  stable  democratic  peace  and 
international  cooperation. 

A  l..v<r'.te  tn  X  of  warmongers  is  to  assert 
that  the  peace  movement  is  aUege<liy  Com- 


munist propaganda,  that  the  campaign  fca" 
signatures  to  the  Stockholm  Appeal  is  a  dis- 
tracting maneuver  and  the  Sortet  Union, 
supposedly,  does  not  want  the  prohibition 
of  the  atomic  weapon.    A  reply  to  these  false 

assertions  has  b*en  given  In  the  repeated 
proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  calling 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  and 

Institution  of   strict    International   control 

over  the  Implementation  of  this  prohibition. 
The  consl.stent  Soviet  peace  policy  has  been 
expressed  once  more  in  the  s-tatement  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  on  the  proposal* 

of  the  fjermanent  committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress.  This  historical  statement 
reads : 

'The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
unanimously  declares  its  solidarity  with  the 
propo6al8  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

•"These  proposals  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Peace  Congress  fully 
conform  to  the  vital  demands  of  all  peoples 
and  tc  their  strivings  for  a  stable  and  lasting 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

"Expressing  the  Inflexible  will  of  the  Soviet 
pe'pie  for  peace,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U  S  S  R.  declares  its  readi..jess  to  cooperate 
with  the  legislative  organs  of  other  states  in 
the  elaboration  and  implementation  of  nec- 
essary measures  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Permaiient  Committee  of  the 
Worli  Peace  Congress. 

'"The  .Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
expresses  its  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  consistently  fighting  for 
peace  and  cooperation  among  nations,  will 
continue  firmly  and  persistently  to  pursue 
this  policy  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  to  take  necessary  measures 
through  the  United  Nations  and  to  use  all 
other  mea.?ures  to  insure  general  pieace  and 
international  security. 

"'At  the  same  Tii.ie  the  Supreme  S<  vlet  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  expresses  its  confidence  that 
the  p)eace  movement,  and  primarily  the 
afore-mentioned  Stocltholm  appeal  cf  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  World  Peace 
Congress,  will  receive  the  unanimotis  support 
of  the  entire  Soviet  people." 

In  Its  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  Govem- 
tr.ent  has  always  proceeded  and  now  pro- 
ceeds from  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of 
the  coexistence  of  two  systems — Socialist 
and  capitalist.  J.  V.  Stalin  has  rep^'atedly 
pointed  this  out,  em.phasl2;ng  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  U  S.  S.  R.  and  capitalist 
countries  is  quite  possible  In  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems. Replying  to  the  question  of  the  Mos- 
cow correspondent  of  the  British  Sunday 
Times  in  Septem'cer  1946.  as  to  whether,  with 
the  further  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward communism,  the  chances  of  peaceful 
cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  remain  undiminished,  insofar  as  this 
depends  on  the  Soviet  Union.  J.  V  Stalin 
said:  "I  do  not  doubt  that  the  possibilities 
fcr  peaceful  cooperation,  far  from  decreas- 
ing, may  even  grow  '  In  .April  1947,  J.  V. 
Stalin  told  Harold  Stassen ;  ••Coiiafccration 
does  not  require  that  people  have  one  and 
the  same  system.  One  shruld  respect  the 
system  approved  of  by  the  people  Only  en 
this  condition  is  collaboration  possible. " 

Such  i£  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Soviet 
state  It  has  again  Ijeen  expressed  In  the 
statement  of  the  Suprem?  Soviet  cf  the 
U    S.  S.  R. 

It  IS  common  kncwledee  that  the  peace 
supporters  In  the  various  countries,  while 
collecting  signatures  to  the  Stockholm  ap- 
peal, demand  an  explanation  from  those 
political  and  public  figures  who  directly  re- 
fuse or,  more  often,  avoid  signing  the  appeal 
under  various  pretexts.  Support  cf,  or  re- 
fusal to  suppcot  the  Stockholm  appeal  shows 
with  whom  this  or  that  public  man  stands: 
with  the  fighters  for  peace  or  with  the  war- 
monger?, fur  what  he  is  striving,  war  or 
peace.    But  this  is  also  applicable  to  govern- 


ments and  parliaments.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  there  are  no  exploiting  classes, 
which  are  the  Instigators  of  war.  the  entire 
people  unanimously  stand  for  peace.  The 
people's     representatives — deputies     to     the 

Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. — reflecting 
the  untjendlng  will  of  the  Soviet  people  for 
peace     expressed    their    solidarity    with    the 

Stockholm  appeal. 

Why  is  it  that  the  parliaments  of  ti>« 
Western  Powers  are  not  acting  likewise  but 
are.  on  the  contrary,  refusing  e\eu  to  listen 
to  the  peace   proposals   of  the  Permanent 

Commmltte«  of  the  World  Peace  Congres*? 
An  explanation  for  this  should  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  the  parliaments  of  these  coun- 
tries fupport  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  im- 
perialist governments,  directed  not  toward 
peace  but  toward  war.  Those  parlla.ments 
which  wish  to  deny  this  now  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  do  ^:  to  meet  half- 
way the  propoeais  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  cooperating  In  drawing  up 
and  carryinc  out  the  necessary  measures  to 
realize  the  proposals  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee Of  the  World  Peace  Congress.  Not  by 
Pharisaical  phrases  and  hypocritical  oaths 
but  by  practical  deeds  alone  tan  one's  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  peace  be  shown. 

Unfortunately  the  activities  of  the  bour- 
geois parliaments  do  not  display  such  adher- 
ence. With  what  are  those  parliaments 
occupied?  They  allocate  tremendotis  funds 
for  the  armaments  drive,  incrense  credits  lor 
colonial  warfare:  misanthrop-.c  speeches, 
fanning  war  hysteria,  are  heard  from  the 
platforms  of  these  parliaments. 

The  work  of  the  Supjreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  as  far  removed  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  bourgeois  parliaments,  which  are 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  peace,  as  heaven 
from  earth.  The  first  session  of  the  new  Su- 
preme Soviet,  which  adopted  the  statement 
in  connection  with  the  proposals  of  the  per- 
manent committee  of  the  World  Peace  Con- 
gress, also  discussed  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions. All  the  decisicn.s  of  the  S'jpreme  So- 
viet of  the  U.  S  S  R  every  one  of  the 
speeches  made  from  the  platform,  dealt  with 
the  peaceful  labor  of  the  Soviet  people,  with 
peace  and  only  with  peace  The  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  approved  the  budget 
of  the  Soviet  state  for  the  current  year.  This 
Is  a  budget  of  peace.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
stim  of  the  budgetary  expenditures  go  to  fi- 
nance the  national  econom.v  and  social  and 
cultural  needs.  Expenditures  on  defense  do 
not  exceed  18.5  percent  of  the  bud?et.  As 
compared  with  the  prewar  year  of  1940  the 
share  cf  these  eipendlttires  h.is  l>e€n  afmost 
halved. 

This  is  one  more  convincing  proof  showing 
that  the  entire  policy  cf  the  Soviet  land  is 
permeated  wtlh  an  active  strtiggle  to  Insure 
peace  and  the  security  of  nations. 

"Pae  statement  of  the  Supreme  Si^viet  cf 
the  U.  S.  S.  R  of  June  19  1950.  is  a  new  con- 
tribution by  the  Soviet  people  to  the  noble 
cause  of  the  struggle  for  peace.  This  state- 
ment will  inspire  the  fighters  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  who  cnce  again  can 
see  that  in  their  struggle  for  peace  they 
may  safely  rely  upon  the  Sc\iet  people,  led 
by  the  standard-bearer  of  peace,  the  great 
Stalin.  Encotiraged  by  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  people,  the  ptuice  sup- 
porters will  add  new  hundreds  of  millions  of 
signatures  to  the  Stockholm  appeal  to  the 
250.000  000  already  collected,  ard  will  frus- 
trate the  criminal  plans  of  the  Imperialist 
warmongers. 

The  Sickatttkcs  of  Piacx  Suprourais  Wnx 
Sircnr  Otrr  Flames  of  Waa 
(By  Leonide  Soixilev   i 
The  Kazakh  people  havf    an   ancient   leg- 
end.   Once  upon  a'tlme.  st)  i*  e  )*^s.  an  upright 
man  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stalie. 


A56n 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


When  hU  execution  started,  a  iwallow  Hew 
to  a  lake  and.  after  dlpplnx  herself  In  the 
water  flew  back  and  tried  to  put  out  the  con- 
flagntioii  by  sprinkling  dropa  of  water.  A 
magpto  saw  it.  laughed,  and  aaked  why  the 
swallow  was  exerting  herself  so  much,  say* 
Ing  she  could  never  put  out  the  Are.  Then 
the  swallow  gathered  all  the  other  swal- 
lows, they  rushed  In  a  veritable  cloud  to  the 
lake,  flew  back,  and  the  drops  brought  nn 
their  wings  extlnguUbed  the  flames,  saving 
the  upright  man. 

Perhaps  to  the  Ill-willed  magpies  In  some 
countries  our  signatures  to  the  Stockholm 
appeal  may  seen;i  like  drops  on  the  wings  of 
the  swallow  But.  like  the  swallows,  there 
are  many  of  us.  And  we  carry  on  our  wings 
to  the  flames  or  war  not  drops  of  water  but  < 
drops  of  tears  of  widows,  mothers,  and 
i.'itheib.  drops  of  tears  of  children,  victims 
of  the  recent  war  Imposed  by  the  Fascists, 
drops  of  blood,  our  blood,  shed  for  victory. 
These  tiny  drops,  our  signatures  to  the 
Stockholm  appeal,  will  form  a  vast  sea  of 
human  strength.  And  this  sea  will  put  out 
the  conflagration  of  war. 

The  collection  of  signatures  to  the  Stock- 
holm app>eal  is  proceeding  now  throughout 
the  world.  Not  as  easily  and  as  freely  as 
we  do  It  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  with  the 
same  feeling  of  their  strength,  of  the  Justice 
of  their  cause,  and  with  the  same  con- 
fidence In  victory,  all  honest  men  and 
women  of  the  world  are  putting  their  sig- 
natures to  this  appeal.  They  are  threat- 
ened: they  are  intimidated;  attempts  are 
made  to  prevent  them  from  expressing  their 
will.  Those  who  Imagine  themselves  to  be 
the  masters  of  the  earth  are  doing  every- 
thing to  stem  the  multlmlllloned  movement 
of  peace  fighters  which  grows  dally.  Noth- 
ing will  come  of  It.  We.  millions  of  people 
striving  for  peace,  will  win.  For  we  are 
mankind. 

On«    HcrNORn>    MlttlON    SiCNATUHiJS    TO    P_.\CK 

Petition  in  U.  S   S.  R. 

Reports  received  by  the  ciovlet  pea'^e  com- 
mittee indicate  that  the  campaign  for  signa- 
tures to  the  appeal  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  World  Peace  Congress  demand- 
ing prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  has 
acquired  truly  nation-wide  scope  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

Prom  June  30,  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  to  July  10,  the  Stockholm  ap- 
peal was  signed  by  96.360,866  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  c Election  of  signatures  to  the  appeal 
is  under  way  In  every  district  of  the  coun- 
try, in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  received  from  commissions 
formed  to  assist  the  Soviet  peace  committee, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens 
have  already  afOxed  their  signatures  to  the 
appeal  in  many  big  industrial  centers:  Mos- 
cow. Leningrad,  Kiev.  Minsk.  Baku.  Tbilisi. 
Tashkent,  Riga.  Stcllngrad.  Novosibirsk, 
Sverdlovsk,  Gorky.  Kharkov.  Kuibyshev, 
Kiizau,  Odesfa.  Stallno.  ai^  Rostov. 

The  campaign  for  signatures  has  been 
crowned  with  success  in  all  union  and  au- 
tpnomous  republics  of  the  U  S.  8.  R.  All 
peoples  of  the  multinational  Soviet  country 
give  their  unanimous  support  to  the  appeal 
for  outlawing  the  atomic  weapon  and  con- 
demoU^  as  a  war  criminal  the  government 
that  would  be  the  '^.rst  to  use  this  weapon  of 
b.|^gresslon  and  mass  annihilation  of  people. 

Ti^e  campaign  for  signatures  Is  taking 
place  everywhere  in  an-  atmosphere  marked 
by  high  political  uplift  and  redoubled  effort 
on  the  labor  front.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  people  spoke  at  meetings  and  rallies 
held  In  connection  with  the  campaign. 
Workers,      peasants.      Intellectuals,     Soviet 


women,  and  youth  declared  their  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  peace  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  expressed  the  unani- 
mous readiness  of  the  working  people  of  the 
U  8  8.  R  to  act  together  with  the  peoples 
of  other  countries  In  defense  of  peace  and 
International  security. 

Signing  the  appeal  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Pe."ice  Congress.  Soviet 
workers,  collective  farmers,  and  Intellectuals 
back  up  their  ardent  desire  to  safeguard  the 
cause  of  peace  with  selfless  labor  designed 
to  strengthen  the  might  of  the  Soviet  state 
as  a  bulwark  of  peace  In  the  whole  world.  In 
factories  and  mills,  collective  and  state 
farms,  and  In  machlne-and-tractor  stations, 
the  working  people  arrange  Stakhanovlte 
"peace  shifts"  with  the  object  of  exceeding 
production  plans,  raising  quality,  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production.  In  districts 
where  the  harvesting  has  already  commenced, 
the  farms  are  making  grain  deliveries  to  the 
state  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  success  attending  the  campaign  for 
signatures  to  the  Stockholm  appeal  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
the  moral  and  political  unity  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety, of  the  devotion  of  the  Soviet  people 
to  their  Government,  to  the  Bolshevik  Party, 
to  the  great  standard  bearer  of  peace,  J.  V. 
Stalin. 

The  collection  of  signatures  to  the  appieal 
of  the  World  Peace  Committee  demanding 
prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  continues. 

One-eighth  of  Mankind  Has  Already  Signed 
Stockholm  Peace  Appeal 

Only  4  months  have  passed  since  the  peace 
appeal  was  Initiated  by  the  Stockholm  ses- 
sion of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
World  Peace  Con^-.ess.  but  today  signatures 
to  this  historic  document  total  about  250.- 
000.000.  Thus  almost  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  world  has  already  taken 
part  In  the  great  referendum  of  peace,  has 
spoken  out  for  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic 
weapon,  and  the  branding  as  a  war  criminal 
of  that  government  which  shall  first  use  the 
atom  bomb. 

There  is  not  a  single  country  In  the  world 
where  the  campaign  to  collect  signatures  to 
the  Stockholm  appeal  has  not  met  with  broad 
response.  Ever  new  strata  of  the  popula- 
tion are  being  drawn  into  the  movement  for 
peace.  Tlie  consciousness  of  the  threat  of 
a  new  war  and  of  the  necessity  to  struggle 
for  peace,  the  consciousness  that  only  a 
steady  and  persistent  struggle  for  peace  can 
wipe  out  the  threat  of  a  new  war  has  grown 
among  the  broad  masses  of  the  people. 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  the  Stock- 
holm appeal  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  reflects 
the  most  vital  demands  of  the  great  majority 
of  mankind. 

The  lists  of  signatures  to  the  Stockholm 
appeal  are  lists  of  those  who  want  peace 
and  who  are  rising  up  In  defense  of  It. 
These  are  lists  of  hundreds  of  miUlon.s  of 
people  of  good  will,  and  among  these  people 
the  muny  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  hold  a 
place  of  pride. 

May  I  call  to  the  particular  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  report  in  the  first 
of  these  articles  with  reference  to  the 
"statement  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  propo.sals  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  of  the  World  Peace 
Conference"  and  the  allegations  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  capitalist  countries  did 
not  support  "the  noble. .'  :mple.  and  clear 
appeal  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  World  Peace  Cotmrei^s."  Surely  it 
is  clear  to  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 


ples of  the  countries  whose  governmenta 
repudiate  this  faLse  peace  petition  as  to 
the  reasons.  But  I  do  urge  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
make  even  clearer,  by  taking  specific 
action  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
247  or  similar  legislation,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  this  cynical  and  deceptive  piece 
of  Communist  propaganda. 


American  Le?'on  Deiervei  Co?np!imfnfi 
for  Urging  Parentt  To  Te  icK  Children 
Religion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

V:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Lesion  has  recently  had  printed  for 
distribution  a  very  beautiful  and  timely 
colored  postcard.  No;  it  is  not  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  No;  it  is 
not  a  picture  of  a  battle-scarred  hero. 
These  cards  you  would  rightly  expect  and 
welcome  from  this  great  patriotic  order 
of  distinguis'.ied  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  colored  postcard 
picturing  an  American  mother  in  her  liv- 
ing-room chair  at  bedtime  for  her  two 
children.  The  young  daughter  at  her 
left,  devoutly  kneeling  with  folded  hands, 
and  plainly  in  prayerful  attitude.  At 
her  other  hand  is  pictured  her  young 
son.  in  like  position,  unto  that  of  his 
sister,  a  little  older  than  is  he.  as  he  t%o 
kneels  Jn  prayer  with  his  head  devoutly 
resting  upon  his  mother's  knee.  And 
the  mother?  She.  too.  has  an  attitude 
of  prayer — as  well  as  an  apparent  sense 
of  just  pride  and  happiness  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

At  the  top  of  and  above  this  postcard 
In  attractive  colored  lettering  are  these 
powerful  words: 

No  child  has  a  chance  who  hasn't  been 
taught  to  pray  and  love  God. 

And  just  below  the  knees  of  the  two 
praying  children  on  the  card  are  these 
w  ords : 

How  about   your  chUdren? 

American  society  may  collapse  for  want 
of  loyalty,  decency,  honesty,  and  unselfish- 
ness. Americans — let's  give  them  and  Amer- 
ica a  new  chanc« — teach  children  religion. 

On  the  face  side  of  this  strikingly  sig- 
nificant card,  is  this  language: 

The  altars  of  God  are  the  hope  of  the  Na- 
tion— the  principles  of  religion  alone  can 
avert  spiritual,  moral,  and  economic  bank- 
ruptcy. Going  to  church  regularly  will  make 
happier  homes  and  a  better  community  life. 

I  bought  and  paid  for  some  of  these 
at  1  cent  each.  Mr.  Speaker,  you.  my 
colleagues,  can  do  likewise  from  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  American  Le^iion. 
Washington.  D.  C.   I  luge  you  to  do  like- 
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wise,  for  I  know  you  concur  In  every 
word  printed  by  the  American  Legion  on 
this  official  card  of  theirs. 

During  my  first  term  in  thLs  Congress 
I  stated  on  the  floor  that  there  was  no 
permanency  to  legislation  unless  It 
sounded  m  spu-itual  values  and  resource- 
fulness. 

Think  It  over — a.«!  to  what  this  Am^r- 
Ican  Legion  card  says  to  you  and  to  us 
ao  national  .ecislators.  This  card  speaks 
to  every  thinking  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  America. 

I  comphment  the  Legion  upon  this 
further  contribution  to  sound,  patriotic 
thinking  and  hvini?  in  our  great  Nation. 


A  Great  Americaa 


War  Claims  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TTX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P-TPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr  BECKWORTH  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  put  in  the  Cor»CREssio?f.fL  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post: 

War  Claims  Dtlat 

One  of  the  lingering  tragedies  of  World 
War  U  is  the  way  In  which  payments  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  have  been  delayed. 
Under  the  War  Claims  Act.  Americans  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  la  enemy  countries 
are  granted  tl  for  each  day  of  their  im- 
prisonment, a  sum  designed  to  compensate 
them  for  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion with  respect  to  humane  treatment,  food. 
and  the  like.  Although  civilian  Internees 
were  not  covered  by  treaty,  they  likewise 
suffered  Inhumane  ccndltlcns  and  are  to  be 
reimbursed  a  flat  sum  per  mcnth.  Such  pay- 
ments come,  not  from  the  taxpayers,  but 
from  proceeds  of  enemy  property  Impounded 
by  the  Alien  Projjerty  Custodian. 

Of  the  135.000  claims  received  so  far  by  the 
War  Claims  Commission,  only  7,000  have 
been  paid,  although  5  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  war  The  appeals  that 
come  In  from  men  broken  in  health  and  now 
destitute  are  heart-rending.  At  least  150.000 
more  claims  are  expected,  since  Filipino 
soldiers  mobilized  into  the  United  States 
Army  also  are  entitled  to  compensation  for 
their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
Settlements  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of 
2.0OO-3.0O0  claims  a  month.  Even  allowing 
for  a  doubling  In  the  rate  of  payment.  It  Is 
apparent  that  nearly  4  years  will  be  required 
to  pay  out  the  remiunlng  claims. 

The  delay  has  resulted  from  nn  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Claims  Commission. 
The  staff  has  worked  overtime  to  bring  cases 
up  to  date;  but  it  Is  simply  Inadequate  to 
handle  the  volume  The  appropriation  for 
1950  was  only  $'»86,000;  for  1951  the  request 
of  over  ll.OCO  000  has  been  pared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  stands  at  ITO*?  000  In 
the  Senate  bill  and  $600  000  In  the  House 
bill.  Since  the  muney  c<  mes  out  of  enemy 
funds  and  Is  only  Indirectly  a  charge  against 
the  Treasury,  why  cannot  the  Claims  Com- 
misslLn  be  given  the  appropriation?  It  needs 
to  wnrk  at  a  maximum  rate?  One  of  these 
days  war  claims  from  the  Korean  conflict  are 
going  to  be  coming  In.  and  certainly  a  better 
procedure  for  payment  ou«ht  to  be  worked 
out  before  then. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  czoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  17,  1950.  a  deserved  recognition 
was  accorded  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Hon.  Waitir  F.  George.  On 
that  date  a  bronze  likeness  of  Senator 
Gecrce  was  unveiled  on  the  courthouse 
lawn  in  Vienna,  Ga..  the  home  town  of 
the  Senator. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  eloquent  Representative  of 
Georgia's  Third  Congressional  District, 
Hon.  Stephen  Pace,  who  is  completing  his 
seventh  term  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  who,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  is  not  offering  for  re- 
election. 

In  his  usual  able  manner  Congressman 
Pace  spoke  eloquently  of  the  great  serv- 
ice which  Senator  George  has  rendered 
to  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  the  world. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  inspiring 
address  delivered  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  beloved  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  occa- 
sion which  honored  one  of  the  most  able 
and  effective  Irgisiators  ever  to  serve 
in  the  other  body,  should  be  preserved  in 
our  imperishable  records. 

Therefore,  under  leave  previously 
granted.  I  insert  herewith  Congressman 
Pace's  address: 

.^    CiRHAT    Amekican — A    TRlBrTE    TO    SeKato* 

Walter  F.  George 
(Delivered  by  Congressman  Stephfn  Pace  In 
Vienna.    Ga..    on    June    17.    1950.    at    cere- 
monies for  unveiling  the  Walter  F.  George 
Recognition    Monument    erected    by    the 
Georgia  Vocational  Association) 
It    Is    a    splendid    thing    you    do    today, 
to  assemble  here  to  honor  a  faithful  public 
servant      It    has    moved    me    deeply    to    be 
chosen   as   the  one   to   express   a  tribute   in 
ttehalf  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

In  a  little  while  you  will  witness  the  un- 
veUing  of  a  small  bronze  likeness  of  Senator 
Waxtth  George,  erected  here  en  the  grounds 
of  the  courthouse  where,  in  1901.  he  began 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  public 
service:  From  1901  to  1907  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney: from  1907  to  1912  as  solictor  general: 
from  1912  to  1917  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
court;  from  1917  to  1922  as  a  Justice  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia.  Then,  since  1922.  as  a  United 
States   Senator. 

Certainly,  there  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate  place   for   this    monument. 

Nor  couid  there  be  a  better  time.  So  often 
we  wait  too  late  to  tell  those  who  have 
served  us  well  that  their  efforts  have  won 
our  appreciation  and  everlasting  gratitude. 
How  flne  it  is  that  the  object  of  our  admira- 
tion, while  still  in  love  with  life,  can  be  here 
with  us  today  and  ol»erve  this  public  dem- 
onstration of  our  respect  and  regard  and  wit- 
ness this  unveiling  by  fotir  youthful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men 
and  women  who  have  benefited  so  much  as 
the  result  of  his  labors. 


Tee.  tell  him  now  while  he  can  know  "sll 
the  sweet  and  tender  feelings  which  from 
real  alfectlons  flow  " 

Why  thte  memorial?  Who  Is  responsible 
for  Its  erection,  and  what  prompted  them  to 
bring  It  about'  Biit  a  generation  atro,  public 
education  for  the  most  part,  was  confined  to 
the  knowledrre  and  training  obtained  from 
books.  Our  boys  and  girls  were  taujrht  the 
three  R's.  some  English,  a  few  of  the  arts  and 
classics,  but  none  outside  the  profe^lons 
were  Instructed  In  the  practical  application 
of  their  learnlne.  except  as  teachers. 

Our  educational  leaders  reali7^d  the  urprnt 
need  of  going  outside  the  classroom  and  of- 
ferlne  our  young  people  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  in  some  vexation  which  would 
lead  to  their  early  employment  and  provide 
them  with  a  livelihood. 

Though  still  but  a  youth,  after  having 
taught  school  fur  2  years,  and  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Mercer  University.  Walttx  Geoscz 
was  faced  with  the  stem  realities  of  life  and 
the  feai-  of  having  no  choice  but  to  return  to 
the  ciasjToom  as  a  teacher  In  the  event  he  was 
unable  to  sectire  the  funds  needed  for  In- 
struction In  the  law.  It  was  then,  so  early  .n 
life,  that  there  came  to  him  a  full  under- 
standing of  how  different  It  would  be  If  our 
schools  offered  cotirses  In  vocational  training. 

Soon  after  entering  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate there  came  to  Waltt*  George  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  In  good  measure  to 
the  ranld  expansion  of  this  type  of  education. 
The  Congress  had  in  1917  responded  In  a 
feeble  way  to  the  pressing  need.  Then  Sena- 
tor Georgi  took  over  and  has  sponsored  every 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  relating  to  voca- 
tional education  since  he  began  service  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  > 

The  result  has  been:  The  George-Reed  Act 
of  1929,  the  George-Ellzey  Act  of  1934.  the 
C-eorge-Deen  Act  of  1936.  and  the  Georpe- 
Barden  Act  of  1946.  One  after  the  other,  ad- 
vancing aind  expanding  the  basic  objective  of 
vocational  education,  which  is  to  prepare  our 
young  people  for  occupations  in  Industry,  la 
home  economics,  and  in  tht  training  and  em- 
ployment of  physically  disab'ed  persons. 

Karely  d'jes  there  come  to  one  the  opp^jr- 
tunity  to  be  of  equal  public  service.  Ncer 
has  one  applied  himself  more  earnestly  and 
constantly  in  the  service  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  State  and  Nation.  Aside 
from  the  millions  who  have  benefited  and 
profited  from  this  training  m  the  years  De- 
fore,  we  find  that  la  1949  there  were  141.000 
In  Georgia,  and  over  2.000,000  in  the  Natlca 
as  a  whole,  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
training  offered  tlirough  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

Those  are  the  ones  who  have  placed  this 
monument  here:  those  are  the  ones  who  are 
responsible  for  its  erection — the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Georgia  boys  and  girls,  mea 
and  women,  able  and  disabled,  whose  oppor- 
tunities in  life  have  been  broadened,  whose 
standard  of  living  has  been  raised,  whose 
hopes  and  dreams  have  ccme  true,  through 
the  long  and  tireless  efforts  of  our  senior 
Senator.  In  their  hearts  they  have  erected  to 
him  a  shrine,  and  on  this  plot  cf  ground, 
through  the  contributions  of  their  nickels 
and  dimes  and  dollars,  they  have  nlaced 
a  i^ermanent  memorial  so  that  the  genera- 
tions to  coKie  may  know  and  understand. 

Some  months  ago.  Senator  Geobce  publicly 
stated  that  the  most  sailafylng  work  of  bis 
public  service  has  been  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  that  through  these  pro- 
grams he  felt  some  permanent  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
cotintry. 

How  much  the  same  was  the  reaction  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our  greatest  Amer- 
icans and  public  servants,  when  he  requested 
that   there   be   Included   In   the   inscrlptloa 
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on  his  tomb  the  words  "Founder  of  thr  DnU 
▼erslty  of  Virginia"  b««aus«  he  regarded  It 
as   one   of   hi*  greatest    achlevementa. 

In  the  same  manner  did  Robert  E.  L««  look 
upon  bis  «'ork  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Although  one  of  the  worlds  greatest 
masters  of  military  strategy,  be  took  special 
pride  In  his  service  as  President  of  Washing- 
ton College  at  Lexington,  Va..  now  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  It  was  there  that 
he  directed  the  training  of  the  future  lead- 
ers of  the  New  Era.  upon  whom  would  rest 
the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems,  and  whose  shoulders  would  c&rry 
the  bvirden  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  recoustxuctlon.  of  his  beloved 
Southland. 

What  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  must  come 
today  to  Senator  Oto«c«— not  only  from  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  In  bringing 
about  this  ex^Mtnslon  In  our  educational 
methods  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  and 
changes  In  our  national  life — social.  Indus- 
trial, economic,  scientific,  and  political,  but 
also  from  the  knowledge  that  his  efforts  to 
that  end  are  understood  and  appreciated  by 
those  he  has  served. 

And  he  continues  his  efTorts  to  increase  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  Improve  the  standards  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  teachers  who  In- 
struct them,  by  pressing  for  passage  of  a 
bill  to  authorize  Federal  aid  for  education. 
Of  course  such  aid.  to  be  acceptable  to  Sen- 
ator GtOKGE.  to  me  and  to  you,  must  be  as 
free  from  Federal  control  as  have  been  the 
funds  provided   for   vocational   education. 

And  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  another 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  Senator 
Oborce  In  a  closely  related  field — that  Is, 
on-the-farm  training  for  veterans. 

It  will  l)e  recalled  that  during  the  war  the 
Consress  enacted  what  Is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  GI  bill  for  those  young  men  and 
women  who  were  defending  our  country  in 
Its  hour  of  greatest  peril.  Among  other  pro- 
visions, this  law  promised  the  veteran,  whose 
education  or  training  was  delayed,  inter- 
rupted or  interfered  with,  by  reason  of  his 
service  to  his  Ci.untry.  that  following  his  re- 
turn home  he  would  be  offered  the  opportun- 
ity to  complete  his  education  or  training. 
He  could,  under  certain  limits,  do  this  in  the 
school*  and  colleges,  but  if  he  intended  to 
follow  a  certain  trade  or  profession,  he  could 
complete  the  necessary  training  on  a  Job, 
rather  than  attend  college  Millloni  of  vet- 
erans availed  themselves  of  the  opportunl- 
tlee  provided  by  this  law.  and  the  education 
and  training  they  received  has  contributed 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

But.  In  late  1948.  General  Bradley,  then 
Veterans'  Administrator,  prepared  lor  issu- 
ance an  order  which  would  have,  in  effect, 
denied  this  training  to  those  veterans  who 
Intended  to  make  farming  their  life  worK 

Upon  learning  of  the  contemplated  order. 
Senator  Geokcb  immediately  notified  Gen- 
eral Bradley  that  such  an  order  vaa  not  In 
aocord.tnce  with  the  law  nor  in  keeping  with 
the  Intent loiis  of  the  Congress,  and  urged 
that  the  Issuance  of  the  order  be  delayed 
until  the  Concress  could  act  on  the  question. 
After  repeated  appeals  by  Senator  Ocoacx. 
the  order  vas  delayed. 

In  early  1947  the  House  passed  the  Wheeler 
bill  to  make  certain  that  this  tralnlnc  would 
remain  available  to  veterans  who  operated 
farms.  But  when  the  bill  was  broui'ht  be- 
fore the  Senate,  then  under  Republlciin  con- 
trol. It  met  the  violent  objection  of  ihe  Re- 
publican leader.  Determined  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  evfn  con- 
iiaerlng  the  bill.  Se  lator  Okokge  made  an 
Impassioned  plea  to  the  Senate,  poln^.ed  out 
the  threatened  discrimination  against  the 
farm  veteran,  and  urged  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  He  succeeded  In  this 
effort,  defeated  the  plan  to  recommit  the  bill, 
and  secured  Its  pas&a<7e  by  the  SenaU'.  But 
for  the  skilled  aud  etTectlve  work  of  t>enator 


GcoBGB  It   Is  doubtful  this  training   would 
have  continued  for  the  farm  veterans. 

But,  let  it  be  snld.  this  Is  only  one  instance 
Indicating  the  service  Senator  Georcb  has 
rendered  all  living  veterans  and  their  depend- 
en's.  Throughout  his  service  In  the  Senate 
he  has  shown  sincere  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Nations  debt  to  those  who 
have  gone  forth  to  battle.  And  certainly  It 
can  be  said  that  the  veterans  have  shown 
their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his 
service   to   them 

Last  December  It  was  my  privilege  to  come 
here  and  witness  the  deUvery  to  Senator 
George  of  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
•wards  In  this  Nation — the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
presenting  the  award  the  department  com- 
mander said:  "This  award  Is  seldom  author- 
ized— few  ever  measure  up  to  the  standard 
required."  After  pinning  on  his  breast  the 
simple  but  cherished  legion  emblem,  the  de- 
partment commander  presented  to  Senator 
Georce  the  following  citation: 

"During  his  long  and  distinguished  public 
service  as  Gerrgla's  senior  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Walter  F.  George  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  veterans  of  Georgia,  who  have  fouiid 
him  a  tried,  true,  and  trusted  friend  of  every 
righteous  cause  to  which  the  American  Le- 
gion has  dedicated  Its  efforts. 

"In  the  dismal  depths  of  the  severe  eco- 
nomic depression  of  the  1930s  when  the 
Economy  Act  brought  such  tragedy  to  thou- 
sands of  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Sen- 
ator GEorcE  proved  his  steadfast  friendship 
by  his  vigorous  Insistence  upon  the  redress- 
ing of  the  more  glaring  evils  of  this  notorious 
piece  of  unjust  legislation. 

"Both  In  Congress  and  In  private  life.  Sen- 
ator George  has  proven  himself  a  bulwark 
of  strength  In  helping  maintain  a  sound  for- 
eign policy,  backed  by  an  adequate  state  of 
national  preparedness,  a  sound  fiscal  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  back  every  effort  sponsored  by  the 
Legion  for  a  peaceful,  Just,  and  secure  world. 

"Wherefore.  In  recognition  of  his  exemplary 
contribution  to  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion, and  In  appreciation  of  his  unselfish  de- 
votion and  service  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  the  right  of  Individuals  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  Department  of 
Georgia,  the  American  Legion,  at  Its  thirty- 
first  annual  convention  In  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
this  the  12th  day  of  June  1949.  confers  upon 
Hon.  Walter  F.  George.  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  gold-star  father.  Its  distinguished 
service  award  In  testimony  of  its  abiding 
gratitude  and  regard." 

And.  of  course,  the  successful  efforts  of 
Senator  Gkorcx  to  retain  the  GI  training 
program  for  otir  farm  veterans  is  only  one 
of  countless  occasions  when  he  has  rallied 
to  the  support  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia. 
It  has  been  my  high  privilege  for  the  last 
14  years  to  work  consuntly,  almost  dally, 
with  him  In  planning  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram and  In  securing  Its  enactment  by  the 
Congress.  Fortunately,  having  been  born  on 
a  farm  and  being  a  farmer  himself,  he  un- 
derstands our  farm  problems  and  the  diffl- 
cultles  we  have  encountered  In  meeting 
them. 

Just  as  he  brought  about  the  expansion 
of  our  educational  system  with  respect  to 
vocational  education,  so  has  he  supported 
and  helped  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  to 
authorize  and  expand  our  present  farm  pro- 
gram to  provide  rural  electrification,  ade- 
quate farm  credit,  support  prices,  soli  con- 
servation, sou  building,  agricultural  re- 
search, tenant  purchase  loans,  and  numerous 
other  sound  and  helpful  measures.  No  man 
In  the  Nation  has  contributed  more  than 
Senator  George  to  raising  the  standard  of 
living  on  the  farm  and  assuring  the  farm 
people  of  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income. 

Possibly  there  are  some  who  mav  feel  that 
the  small  monument  which  we  uuveli  here 


today  may  not  be  In  keeping  with  the  monu- 
mental service  our  senior  Senator  has  ren- 
dered bis  State  and  Nation.  But  I  think  I 
know  the  heart  of  the  man — and  Im  sure 
Senator  Gboicx  would  have  It  this  way. 

As  you  travel  over  the  world  you  will  find 
here  and  there  enormous  statues  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  reaching  upward  toward  the 
sky.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were  erected 
with  funds  taken  from  the  helpless  subjects 
to  commemorate   blood-thirsty  conquests. 

Such  Is  the  Arch  of  Titus  In  Rome,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  scattering  of  the  unhappy  Hebrews  to 
become  a  wandering  race  In  many  lands. 

In  Paris.  In  the  center  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  there  stands  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe 
de  TEtoUe,  the  largest  triumphal  arch  In  the 
world,  placed  there  by  Emperor  Nap<^)leon  I 
to  celebrate  the  French  conquest  of  Prus- 
sia. Austria  and  Rtissla. 

Walter  George  would  want  no  part  In  such 
as  those.  Much  rather  would  he  prefer  the 
modest  simplicity  of  the  one  we  unveil  today, 
paid  for  with  the  small  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  those  whose  opportunities  In  life 
have  been  broadened  through  his  efforts,  and 
bearing  the  simple  Inscription — "Walteb  P. 
George — Champion  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion." 

"No  crown  of  laurel  does  he  seek. 
No  loud  acclaim  among  the  crowd. 
For  fame  would  prove  a  winding  shroud. 
And  crown  would  mean  a  shackled  hand 
Tied  down  by  the  ungrateful  band 
'      Of  men  who  trample  down  the  weak." 

Let  me  add  a  final  word. 
I  have  real  concern  regarding  the  future 
of  our  country.  This  fear  arises  from  the 
present  efforts  on  the  part  of  men  in  promi- 
nent places  to  cause  the  people  to  believe 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. They  speak  only  of  rights  and 
freedom;  the  right  to  Jobs,  the  right  to  homes, 
the  right  to  education,  the  right  to  have  a 
voice  In  government,  the  right  to  equal  Jus- 
tice; freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  fear,  and  on  and  on. 

But  not  OTji^  single  word  about  the  duties, 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Not  one  word  of  what  men  should  do,  of 
what  men  mtist  do  to  earn  these  rights  and 
to  preserve  these  freedoms. 

With  every  right  there  Is  a  duty,  with  every 
freedom  there  Is  a  corresponding  obligation, 
and  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when 
those  In  high  places  should  get  back  to  these 
fundamentals.  The  performance  of  our  du- 
ties and  the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations 
come  first.  We  should  first  earn  our  privi- 
leges before  we  enjoy  them. 

For  years  now  the  people  have  been  toFd 
of  nothing  but  their  rights,  they  have  been 
advised  constantly  of  the  freedoms  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  today  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  who  have  no 
understanding  of  their  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  have  no  desire  or  Intention 
of  assuming  them. 

We  all  cherish  our  rights  and  they  must  be 
protected.  We  all  treasure  our  freedom  and 
it  must  be  vigilantly  guarded.  But  these 
rights  win  not  survive,  nor  will  this  freedom 
long  continue,  unless  those  who  enjoy  them 
dally  perform  the  tasks  required  for  their 
protection  and  preservation.  They  are  not 
8elf-perp>etuatlng.  They  can  be  kept  and 
rightly  belong  only  to  those  who  have  the 
courage,  the  Industry,  and  the  determination 
to  guard  and  defend  them. 

Those  who  claim  the  right  to  equal  Justice 
must  first  be  Just.  Those  who  demand  the 
right  to  a  Job  must  be  ready  to  do  i>,n  honest 
day's  work.  Those  who  demand  a  home 
must  be  willing  to  labor  and  pay  for  it. 
Those  who  would  have  a  voice'  In  govern- 
ment should  contribute  to  its  support  and 
re?"«ct  Us  laws.  Those  who  wouM  l>e  free 
oX  want  and  Xear  mu&t  be  ready  to  help  the 
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needy  and  refrain  from  any  conduct  which 
would  bring  fear  or  danger  to  others.  And 
those  who  would  enjoy  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity must  undergo.  If  necessary,  the  same 
hardships,  dangers,  and  trials  as  did  the 
brave  men  who  established  here  the  greatest 
land  of  opportunity  known  to  man. 

Yes.  the  land  of  opportunity — that  Is 
America.  A  land  where  young  Waltls 
George,  born  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
could  work  and  study  and  strive,  and, 
through  his  own  determlnati(^)n  and  efforts, 
rue  to  a  place  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  councils  of  his  country.  There  are  few 
places  on  this  earth  today  where  that  can 
happen.  And  now,  as  the  most  respected 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  effort  to  make 
sure  that  the  young  men  and  young  women 
who  come  after  him  may  have  the  same 
privileges  and  opportunities  he  enjoyed. 

May  I.  In  conclusion,  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  when  evening  comes  and  the 
shadows  fall,  when  the  hotir  of  quiet  medi- 
tation is  here,  you  drop  to  your  bended  knees 
and  thank  our  Gracious  God  for  Walter 
Geocck  and  for  his  continued  strength  of 
body  and  mind. 

"He  only  asks  to  be  a  man  whose  will  is  right. 
Whose  law  Is  truth. 

Whose  heart  Is  Just  with  age  and  youth; 
And  who  can  see  In  sky  and  clod 
The  rich  deep  nobleness  of  God." 


that  monkeys  were  the    cw-iZiest'  people  be- 
cause some  of  the  thuiizs)  we  have  done  and 
are    doing    with    our    rrjoney    put    us    in    the 
category  of  the  'cwaziest.'  " 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Fbamx  Lillt. 


Miaing  Equipment  for  Yagoslavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  of  extending  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frank  Lilly,  of  Spokane,  which  I  think 
is  well  worth  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress ; 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  27.  1950. 
Hon   Walt  Horan. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DtAZ  Walt:  When  I  read  In  the  paper  a 
few  days  ago  that  a  Spokane  firm  had  se- 
cured a  contract  to  provide  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  mining  equipment  for  Tito's 
government  in  Yugoslavia,  the  first  reaction 
was  pleasant  because  I  like  to  see  business 
come  to  Spokane  But  this  feelitvg  was  dulled 
locnewhat  when  the  article  went  on  to  state 
that  this  equipment  was  to  be  paid  for  with 
funds  which  the  United  States  had  advanced 
to  Tito. 

Later  on.  when  I  thought  the  matter  over 
and  considered  the  use  to  which  the  lead 
produced  with  the  aid  of  this  machinery 
mieht  be  put.  my  attitude  in  the  matter 
suffered  a  chill.  "This  lead  will  either  enter 
the  United  States  to  compete  with  United 
States  producers  or  It  will  be  shipped  to  Tito  s 
side-kick  Joe  Stalin. 

If  the  lead  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
Tito  will  be  paid  In  gold  on  the  basis  of  *35 
an  ounce  and  that  gold  will  probably  reach 
Into  the  Russian  economy  where  It  is  used 
on  a  tjasls  of  over  iT9  an  ounce. 

If.  on  the  ether  hand,  the  lead  Is  shipped 
to  Russia.  It  could  get  into  munitions  that 
would  be  turned  against  us.  as  happened  with 
the  copper,  lead,  and  Iron  we  shipped  to 
Japan 

I  bv-lieve  that  B^rt  Lahr,  if  he  w-cre  a'.lve 
today,  m  g*it  say,  '"I  was  wrong  when  1  sold 
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National  Defense  and  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20i,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unariimoas  ccixsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  in  reply  to  que.stions  and 
inquiries  on  the  war  in  Korea.  American 
foreign  pwlicy,  national  defense,  eco- 
nomic controls,  and  taxation. 

There  beinf:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMErrr  by  Senator  Hubert  H   Hcmphhet, 

or  Minnesota,  on  National  Defense  and 

KoazA 

A  visit  to  your  Senator's  office  and  a  re- 
view of  the  thotisands  cf  letters  that  come 
to  me  every  day,  would  outline  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  What  are  the  questions  our  people 
are  asking?  What  is  It  they  expect  their  Gov- 
ernment to  do?  What  programs  do  the  peo- 
ple propose  to  meet  the  International  crisis 
and  the  needs  of  our  domestic  economy? 
The?e  and  many  other  problems  come  over 
my  desk  in  an  ever  Increasing  flow  of  letters, 
telegrams,  resolutions,  and  long-distance 
telephone  calls.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
news  letter  to  give  you  my  observations  on 
some  of  these  problems  and  questions. 
Needless  to  say.  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  is  an  ever  changing  one.  It  Is  difficult 
to  ha'-e  precise  and  definite  answers  to  meet 
the  problems  of  a  world  thr.t  Is  in  convulsion 
and  a  domestic  economy  that  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  impact  of  a  major  international 
crisis. 

A  preponderant  majority  of  the  letters  and 
telegrams  I  receive  ask  the  qtiestlons:  What 
have  we  done  for  South  Korea?  Have  we 
provided  any  aid?  Why  was  South  Korea  so 
unprepared  to  meet  the  Communist  attack? 
Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

American  occupation  forces  were  with- 
drawn from  South  Korea  In  July  1949  In 
looking  back  it  is  easy  to  criticize  this  deci- 
sion, but  It  has  been  a  traditional  policy 
of  our  coimtry  not  to  extend  our  occupation 
in  friendly  areas,  but  to  promote  self-govern- 
ment and  to  restore  the  country  to  the  people. 
Again  we  miscalculated  and  failed  to  under- 
stand the  menace  cf  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. This  is  due  not  only  to  the  decision 
of  our  Government,  but  to  the  basic  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  desires  of  ovir  people. 

When  we  withdrew  our  Armed  Forces  from 
South  Korea  we  left  vast  quantities  of  war 
material  and  munitions  in  the  form  cf  anti- 
tank weapons,  artillery  and  other  equipment 
in  the  amount  of  tllO.000.000.  This  equip- 
ment was  estimated  to  be  s'ofBcient  for  a 
force  of  50.000  men.  It  Included  more  than 
100,000  rifles  and  other  small  arms,  more 
than  2.000  antitank  bazookas  with  40.000 
rounds  of  ammunition:  more  than  4.900  ve- 
hicles and  a  large  number  of  3T-  and  57- 
milUmeter  antitank  guns,  103-milUmeier 
howitzers,   60-   and  80   miiUiiieter   muri^'s. 


with  more  than  700.000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion for  these  weapons. 

In  addiiicn.  we  turned  over  to  South  Korea 
more  than  40.000  Japanese  rifles  with  am- 
munition. To  this  must  be  edded  79  ves- 
sels. Including  mine  sweepers.  landing  craft, 
and  picket  boats,  along  with  about  $150,000 
worth  of  sj.are  parts. 

American  assistance  to  Korea,  however, 
was  mere  than  military  aid  Our  economic 
aid  totaled  M50.000.000  from  the  end  of 
W_>rld  War  IT  until  the  bepinning  of  EGA  for 
Korea.  In  the  closing  months  vt  1948.  for 
example,  the  first  year  of  EGA.  Korea  received 
more  than  »30.0O(J.0OO  in  a:d,  consisting  of 
shipments  of  75.429  tons  of  rice,  54  451  tons 
of  wheat;  12.362  tons  of  barley;  150.775  tons 
of  Fait;  3. "44  tons  of  dried  milk:  190.967  t<:)ns 
of  coal  (from  Japan);  148.926  tons  of  am- 
monium nitrate.  39.329  tons  of  ammonia  sul- 
fate; 12.352  tons  of  lime  phosphate  petro- 
leum, raw  eum  cottr  n.  woo!,  machinery,  and 
cable  cars  totaling  679.807  tons 

Dr  L'dgar  A  J  Johnson,  Director  of  the 
K  Tea  aid  program  of  the  EGA.  revealed 
that  as  of  July  5.  1950.  and  since  January  1, 
1949.  the  EC.\  had  authorized  a  total  of 
$113,000,000  additional  in  commodities  to  aid 
the  new  Republic. 

We  also  supplied  many  technicians  and  a 
great  deal  of  technical  assistance  In  order 
to  help  the  South  K'lreans  place  their  coun- 
try on  a  financially  sound  basis.  Out  of  the 
$113,000,000  In  EGA  aid  received  In  Korea 
since  January  1.  1949.  $31,000,000  was  for 
fertilizers;  $16,000,000  was  for  coal  and  oil; 
$6,000,000  was  for  machinery. 

As  a  result  of  our  technical  aid.  the  In- 
dustrial output  of  South  Korea  wa.*^  increased 
62  percent  in  1949.  and  has  shown  a  cor- 
re.^txinding  Increase   In   1950 

The  fertilizers  shipped  to  rebuild  the 
worn-out  soil  of  the  South  Korean  agriclul- 
ttiral  lands  have  been  responsible  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  rice  yield  per  acre  from  23 
bu.=hels  in  1947  to  30  bushels  In  1950 

In  addition  to  these,  our  1950  military  as- 
sistance program  provided  some  $27,500,000 
for  Korea.  Iran,  and  the  Philippines. 

We  face  serious  days  ahead  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  be  misled  by  political 
statements  made  for  political  advantage  We 
have  aided  South  Korea,  both  militarily  and 
economically.  Some  of  those  who  are  the 
most  Insistent  critics  of  our  present  difficul- 
ties In  South  Korea  were  members  cf  a  po- 
litical coalition,  both  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate,  that  vigorously  opposed  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  point  4  program,  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  A  few  months  ag<:>  a  po- 
litical coalition  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  temporarily  cut  off  all  aid  to  Korea.  It 
was  only  after  a  dramatic  appeal  by  our 
President  that  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and 
Korean  aid  was  reestablished. 

The  South  Korean  Army  was  primarily  a 
defensive  force.  I:  was  trained  and  equipped 
for  local  police  action.  It  had  no  weapons  of 
aggression.  It  is  clear  that  the  North  Korean 
Communist  forces  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  North  Korean  Army  was 
trained  for  aggression  and  was  equipped  with 
powerful  modern  weapons  to  press  a  mUuary 
attack.  Both  Xh7  South  Koreans  and  our 
own  county  underestimated  the  force  and 
power  of  the  North  Korean  Army.  We  have 
a  habit  of  underestimating  the  strength  of 
o'or  enemies.  The  most  recent  evidence  be- 
fore the  North  Korean  attack  was  cur  failure 
to  properly  evaluate  the  power  of  Japan  and 
the  ruthless  force  of  Hitlerism 

There  is  yet  another  factor  that  must  be 
'  honestly  faced.  The  peoples  of  the  Asiatic 
areas  have  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  colo- 
nial exploitation.  They  have  a  fervent  desire 
for  Independence,  to  be  rid  of  the  white 
man's  domination  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Western  Powers.  The  peasantry,  the  poor 
folks,  the  natives,  want  land  redistribution. 
T'ne  Communist  propaganda  has  !ound  fer- 
tile soil  because  ol  the  memory  of  colonial- 
isiii  and  iinperuiiiiin.     1  l.e  Cumjuuiusis  have 
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redistributed  the  land.  They  talk  nittJonal- 
Um.  they  talk  a  united  Kotm:  a  unlteJ  Indo- 
china: a  united  China.  The  hunftry.  the 
sick,  and  the  Illiterate  peasant  and  native 
la  easy  prey  for  the  subtle  and  vlcloiia  Com- 
munist pK>paganda  and  tactics.  It  is  fi>r 
tliCM  rMMons  that  our  program  In  Asia  must 
not  only  embody  sufficient  Armed  ^itom  to 
rc«lat  acgreaslon  and  maintain  law  and  order. 
\  but  «•  must  hare  a  clear  statement  of  our 

political  aims  and  our  economic  ob)ectlv«s 
that  can  be  understood  by  the  und'frprlv.- 
lef^.  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and  the  o\^- 
IKMMd.  It  is  here  that  we  have  raU«d.  even 
mOTe  than  in  the  military  aspect.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  of  economic  and  tedinologi- 
cal  aaatetance  to  the  underdeveloped  i<ireaa  of 
the  world  repreaents  a  political  and  economic 
offensive  to  clean  out  the  points  of  jiolitlc;\l 
and  economic  infection  where  communism 
grows.  Unfortunately,  the  Congreaa  hiiS 
failed  to  recognize  this.     Even  now  the  point 

4  program  of  economic  and  scientific  asslsc- 
ance  has  been  cut  another  10  percent.  This 
will  fuml&h  additlon.\I  propa^canda  value  t.o 
radio  lfo«cow  and  the  Communist  prop.t- 
gandlsts.  We  must  be  as  bold  In  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  alooa  as  we  are  In  our  mili- 
tary planning  American  policy  In  Asia  in 
particular  must  aoiplMalae  the  pnitecticn 
of  national  indepetMl«nce.  the  lifting!;  of  Uie 
standards  of  living  and  the  offering  of  eco- 
nomic and  technological  assistance  to  the 
governments  and  the  people  so  that  these 
new  natloiu  may  help  themselves. 

WHAT    HAS    HAPrrKKD    TO    TBI    DTTTUSt    DOLLAR 

Literally  hundreds  of  letters  coming  to  n.y 
offii-e  ask  the  question  again  and  ag&Ui: 
"What  has  happened  to  the  bettor  than 
$96.000.000 .OCO  vhlch  we  in  the  United  States 
have  appropriated  for  our  national  defen^se 
alne*  the' end  of  World  War  n.  Why.  with 
such  tremendous  expenditure  of  funds,  do 
our  forces  appear  to  be  so  weak  In  Korea''* 
To  answer  tliese  question*,  the  Washlngt<,n 
EvetUng  Star  recently  .3&ked  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  an  accounting.  The  report 
Is  fraiik  and  honest  and  shockingly  revealir.g 
of  the  tremendous  cost  of  even  elemenui^ 
military  prepaxednesa  In  this  day  of  modem 
warfare.  It  reveals  how  amaglr.gly  little  of 
the  defense  dollar  goes  for  tlie  piuxhase  of 
actual  L^btlng  equipment. 

Few  people  realize  that  for  every  dolliir 
that  is  contributed  to  the  Army.  Navy.  ar.d 
Air  Force,  only  18  cents  tb  available  for  gxins. 
anununitlon.  tanks,  aircraft,  and  ships.  The 
largest  part  of  the  dollar — 40  cent* — goes  tor 
pay  or  saiaries.  food,  clothing,  transportation. 
Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  defense  dollar: 

Cents 
Salaries,  food,  clothing,  transportation.  40 
Operations  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment   36 

Weapons,  planes,  ships,  etc 18 

Research  and  development 5 

Administratloo  and  secret  work 4  j 

ItaMiTW  and  National  Guard 4 

Industrial  nwfalltaiitlon l 

Retired  pay  (nearly) l 

Construction,  public  works '^ 

Total 100 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  see  jtist  hew- 
much  we  have  expended  for  defense  In  the 

5  years  since  VJ-day.  Our  highest  World 
War  n  budget  for  defense  was  »84.50C).000.000 
In  IMS.     The  postwar  budgets  were: 

194«..-- »45,  134.000.000 

1M7 14.  316.  000,  000 

1848 10.961.000.000 

1949 11.  B14.  000.  W»0 

1953    (exclusive    of    Korean 
supplementary    budget  i ..     13.  335,  000,  3(0 

This  UjUIs  $95  650  000  000  Of  this  total, 
nearly  *4_>  000  ooo  000  w  t*  spent  fn>m  the 
end  of  1M5  ur.t'A  June  IIHC  our  demobUlBa.- 
tlcii  period  whic*i  re»p  mded  to  tba  Tery 
natural    desire    vl    ihi    American    people    to 


have  our  b<iys  hack  hime  From  June  1946 
to  June  1947.  we  continued  to  dcmobUl?e  nnd 
spent  about  •14.000.000,000  In  the  process. 

Defense  officials  tell  us  that  our  defense 
expenditure  can  most  accurately  be  counted 
from  July  1.  1946.  to  June  30.  1950.  Almost 
$JO,000,000.000  went  for  payrolls,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  travel;  $13,000,000,000  for  operating 
and  nxalntaUilng  military  Installations  and 
tactical  equipment  around  the  g'obe.  and 
nearly  •9.000,000,000  for  procurement  of 
planes,  tanks,  rifles,  artillery,  ships,  and  other 
combat  tools.  In  evaluating  these  expendi- 
tures, we  should  also  remember  that  they  In- 
cluded the  very  costly  alrllU  operations  which 
saved  Berlin  not  so  very  long  ago  and  that 
these  appropriations  also  Included  support  of 
our  occupation  troops  In  Europe  and  Japan. 

In  summary,  our  defense  dollar  has  had  a 
huge  chunk  taken  out  of  It  by  expenses 
which  have  produced  no  tangible  equipment 
for  our  foot  soldiers,  filers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rUies.  In  fact.  70  cenu  out  of  the  dollar 
went  for  housekeeping  and  operational  costs. 
Our  fighting  men  must  not  only  be  supplied 
with  ammunition  and  guns,  but  must  be 
paid.  fed.  clothed,  housed,  and  transported. 

These  facu  should  be  made  known  to  the 
American  people. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  received 
many  hundreds  of  letters  demanding  econ- 
omy, urging  reduction  In  the  Marshall  plan. 
In  our  armed  services  budget,  and  In  a  host 
of  other  essential  appropriations.  My  files 
are  filled  with  these  letters.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  report  that  I  have  refused  to  vote 
for  a  single  reduction  of  Marshall-plan  funds 
or  any  other  foreign-aid  program,  nor  have 
I  votod  to  reduce  approprlationa  for  the 
armed  services.  In  fact,  on  several  occa- 
sions, through  public  statement  and  public 
speech,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
In  public  meeting,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
our  expenditures  for  national  defense  could 
not  be  reduced  without  jeopardizing  the  ua- 
ational  security  of  our  country. 

In  the  month  of  May  1950.  addref^lng  the 
Kiwanls  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn..  I  staled 
very  frankly:  "We  need  more  money  for  na- 
tional defense,  not  less.  We  need  to  expand 
ECA  and  the  point  4  program,  not  restrict 
It.  We  are  living  In  a  world  menaced  by 
Communist  aggression.  It  Is  either  more 
dollars  for  defease  or  the  sacrifice  of  your 
boys.  As  one  Senator,  I  refuse  to  vote  for 
a  cut  In  military  preparedness  or  In  foreign 
aid."  My  observations  were  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  General  Elsenhower  and  other 
military  leaders  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appropriatlous 
Committees. 

*      '     SCONOMT   OB  FALSE   ECONOMT 

The  Korean  crisis  has  brought  foreign 
policy  to  the  forefront.  The  people  are  ask- 
ing questions  about  our  national  defense 
and  th"  general  conditions  and  strength  of 
o\ir  Armed  Porcea. 

The  nuLin  poinU  of  our  American  foreign 
policy  are  based  upon  (1)  the  Marshall  plan 
or  ECA.  (2)  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  <3) 
mUttary  assistance,  (4)  the  point  4  program 
for  te^DoIoglcal  and  scientific  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  <5)  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  educational  and  Informational 
aer flees,  (61  American  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  iupjwrt  of  UN 
agencies. 

National  defense,  of  course,  means  more 
t.^an  appropriations  for  the  armed  services 
alone.  World  War  II  taught  us  that  national 
defense  Is  also  based  upon  the  conservation 
and  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
such  as  our  forests,  mines,  waterways,  and 
land. 

We  learned  the  Importance  of  hydroelectric 
power  in  World  War  II  In  the  beginning 
of  that  war.  we  had  a  40-percent  rf*8erve  in 
electric  power:  tod;/  we  have  a  15-percent 
rf  vrve  We  learned  the  lrnp<irtance  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  In  World  War  II. 
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Land  reclamation  and  IrnfMlMI  was  a 
factor  In  our  war  effort.  The  poductlon 
of  sugar  beets,  for  example,  was  vital  not 
only  for  food  purposes  but  also  f  3r  muni- 
tions Expanded  sugar-beet  proou  :tlon  was 
made  possible  by  Irrigation  and  Innd-recla- 
mailon  projects  in  Wyoming,  Colorj  do,  west- 
ern South  Dakota,  and  other  We-,te-n  Statea. 
It  Is  therefore  very  clear  today  thit  efforts 
to  curtail  our  programs  for  con  nervation. 
Inland  waterways,  public  power.  REA.  agri- 
culture, land  reclamation,  and  .rrlgatlon 
were  as  short-sighted  in  the  Interetts  of  our 
national  defence  as  were  efforts  to  cripple 
our  armed  services  The  same  ca  1  be  said 
for  efforts  to  cut  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Voice 
of  America,  point  4.  and  our  foreign  Infor- 
mation and  educational  services. 

American  security  is  not  fully  pre  tected  by 
an  army,  a  navy,  and  an  air  force  alone.  A 
militant,  poeltlve  foreign  polcy  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  national  defens-?.  Amer- 
ican military  power  la  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  our  Industrial  economy  t )  produce 
vast  quantities  of  goods,  and  the  ability  of 
our  agricultural  economy  to  mee;  the  re- 
quirements of  total  defense.  IndUi  trial  pro- 
duction needs  electric  p<iwer  and  adequate 
transportation.  The  relationship  Df  hydro- 
electric public  p<3wer.  water  trans  jortation, 
reclamation,  and  irrigation  to  Am<-rlcan  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production 
clearly  evident. 

All  of  these  programs  are  vital 
security.  Military  power  In  great  part  de- 
pends upon  long-range  strength  an  1  produc- 
tivity of  industry,  of  land,  and  of  people. 

AUXRICAN    POLICT    IN    THE    FAR    CAST 

The  North  Korean  Communist  at  ack  crys- 
tallized American  policy  In  the  Par  East. 
The  President's  program  is  net  a  reversal  of 
past  State  Department  and  Preside  atlal  pol- 
icy; we  have  always  been  pledged  10  the  aid 
of  the  Philippines,  we  have  repei  tcdly  as- 
sured the  United  Nations  that  we  WDuld  sup- 
port Its  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  order; 
the  ECA  authorization  provided  unds  for 
the  China  area,  which  Included  lidochlna; 
military  assistance  also  provided  svcb  funds. 
The  North  Korean  attack  necessitated  quick 
and  positive  action  (this  action  fol  owed  the 
developments  of  policy  In  the  Far  East 
Insofar  as  our  commitments  were  ( onceraed 
through  treaty,  UN.  ECA,  and  military  assist- 
ance). The  President's  statement  of  pxsllcy 
following  the  North  Korean  attack  Is  being 
altered  and  strengthened  on  a  d  ly-to-day 
basis  as  the  military  oper.-itlons  divelop  In 
that  area.  It  Is  crystal  clear  thtt  we  are 
not  going  to  be  pushed  around  by  Commu- 
nist military  presstire.  It  Is  equ  illy  clear 
that  more  attention  will  be  paid  .o  south- 
east Asia  In  the  months  to  come.  The  Far 
East  or  Asiatic  policy  will  Include: 

1.  Our  traditional  policy  of  suppcrt  for  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  Independence  of  the 
Asiatic  nations. 

2.  Expanded  and  more  generous  economic 
assistance. 

3.  Military  assistance  In  the  fom  of  sup- 
plies and  key  personnel. 

4.  Strengthening  of  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Guam. 

5.  Closer  collaboration  wl;h  Au^stialla,  New 
Zealand.  Great  Britain.  Prance.  India,  and 
other  free  countries. 

6.  Information,  educational  an<l  propa- 
ganda offensive  by  the  United  NaUons  and 
Voice  of  America. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  today  s  to  keep 
the  war  from  going  Into  an  all-out  war.  We 
are  mighty  close  to  such  a  situation.  We 
need  time  to  increase  our  strengt  1  and  to 
strengthen  our  allies.  Any  slip  or  ill-advised 
niove  could  participate  an  all-o  jt  world 
war  III.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Vmerlcan 
mobilization  has  proceeded  step  by  step  and 
rather  cautlotisly.  Our  problem  Is  not  to 
get  caught  In  Korea  by  diverting  too  much 
manpower  and  equipment  there,  onljr  to  have 
another  major  outbreak  In  Iran,  or  Tugs- 
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slavia.  Finland.  Germany,  or  somewhere  else. 
President  Truman,  the  national  defense  offi- 
cialdom, and  the  State  Department  advisers 
are   moving   along   the   following   lines; 

1.  An  Immediate  request  for  an  additional 
•  10.000.000.000  for  American  defense. 

2  A  request  for  an  additional  •5,000.000.- 
000  for  military  assistance  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  countries. 

3.  Relying  upon  General  MacArthur  and 
otir  forces  In  Japan,  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional divisions  and  replacements  from  con- 
tinental United  Stales  to  repel  the  North 
Korean  attack. 

4.  Activation  of  selected  Reserve  units  of 
the    Army.    Navy.    Air   Porce.    and    Marines. 

'  Emphasis  has  been  placed  up>on  armored 
units,  aircraft  units,  engineers,  and  other 
tactical  combat  teams  Also  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Marines.  America's  valiant  am- 
phibious combat  force. 

5.  An  ever  expanding  use  of  the  Selective 
Service  to  bring  the  Armed  Forces  up  to  a 
minimum  of  5.000,000  officers  and  men.  The 
Congress  has  removed  all  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  military  personnel  and  extended 
the  enlistment  jjeriod  for  the  duration. 

6  Increased  emphasis  upon  the  stock- 
piling of  critical  materials.  This  program 
will  be  stepped  up  into  high  gear. 

7.  Selective  opening  of  training  camps  and 
stand-by  factories,  sucli  as  powder  plants, 
synthetic-rubber  plants,  tank  and  artillery 
factories,  Four  billion  dollars  of  additional 
orders  have  been  placed  for  combat  aircraft. 
Kmphasis  will  be  placed  upon  tactical  air- 
craft, the  need  for  which  is  demonstrated  In 
North  Korea  Emphasis  to  date  has  been 
upon  long-range  bombers,  capable  of  attack- 
ing the  heart  of  the  Soviet. 

8  All-out  production  of  the  A-bomb  and 
the  H-bomb.  Reports  Indicate  that  A-bomb 
production  Is  being  stepped  up  rapidly. 

9  Reactivation  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  reserve  fleet.  This  includes  l)oth  com- 
bat vessels  and  maritime  units  needed  for 
transporting  supplies  and  men. 

10.  Refurnishing  and  putting  Into  active 
service  large  numbers  of  combat  aircraft  left 
over  from  World  War  II  This  same  program 
extends  to  mechanized  equipment,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  in  storage. 

11.  Stepped-up  production  in  weapons, 
many  of  which  are  still  In  the  blueprint 
stage  or  available  in  only  limited  quantities. 
The  new  bazooka  gun.  more  heavily  armored 
and  fast -moving  modern  tanks,  are  on  the 
priority  list. 

The  additional  appropriations  for  military 
assistance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
Is  vitally  important.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  American  forces  on  the  European  con- 
tinent will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  new 
equipment  made  available.  Our  North  At- 
lantic allies  have  already  been  called  upon  to 
expand  their  own  defense  program,  to  step 
up  military  production,  while  we  pour  in  new 
arms  and  equipment. 

THI  ZTNrTTB  NATIONS AN  BrrERNATIONAL  FOBCB 

It  is  the  general  consensus  In  Washington 
that  we  may  be  subjected  to  an  epidemic  of 
these  International  crises  along  the  North 
Korean  pattern.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
need  to  use  her  own  national  forces.  She 
has  her  satellites  who  will  carry  the  burden 
Of  the  fighting.  It  appears  that  Soviet  troops 
will  be  used  only  when  Russia  is  ready  to 
enter  in  an  all-out  war.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  if  the  United  States  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  squelching  every  Communist 
uprising  and  attack  all  over  the  world,  we 
will  seriously  weaken  ourselves.  This  hard 
fact  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  collective  and  com- 
bined effort  of  the  members  of  the  UN.  other 
than  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  stand  together  and 
to  undertake  responsibility  in  their  par- 
ticular areas. 

We  shculd  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
American  trvXips  are  In  Korea  as  UN  forces. 


U  America  attempts  to  police  the  world  on 
her  own.  the  Soviet  can  bleed  us  white  while 
we  fight  her  Communist  satellite  armies  and 
she  conilni'es  to  develop  her  own  national 
forces  without  additional  strain  on  her 
economy. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  recognize  that  the 
UN  is  our  international  force  created  to  meet 
the  conspiracy  of  International  communism. 
Fifty-six  nations  are  supporting  the  UN  res- 
olution on  Korea.  These  56  nations  repre- 
sent a  great  deal  more  strength  than  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite  states.  We  as 
a  people  and  as  a  Government  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  bring  the  other 
55  nations  to  an  understanding  that  world 
peace  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  United 
States  alone.  It  can  and  wLi:  be  maintained 
by  the  United  Nations  acting:  trgether.  We 
have  demonstrated  in  Korea  that  we  will  do 
our  part,  but  we  ought  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  struggle  against  international  commu- 
nism can  be  successfully  madr;  only  when  the 
freedom-loving  jieople  repr««ented  in  the 
United  Nations  work  as  a  uait,  each  doing 
what  it  bes'  is  able  to  do.  eaoh  contributing 
what  It  Is  capable,  and  ea*  h  undertaking 
responsibilities  according  to  its  strength  of 
manpower,  industry,  and  amed  services. 

I  believe  this  concept  of  the  UN  enforcing 
world  law  and  world  order  Is  the  one  means 
that  we  have  of  defeating  the  Communist 
plot  to  overwhelm  the  free  and  Independent 
nations  of  the  world. 

WAX    ECONOUICfi 

The  American  people  are  as:<lne  their  Gov- 
ernment to  take  positive  and  decisive  action 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  inflation. 

We  as  Americans  must  face  up  to  the  hard 
facts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Our 
Armed  Forces  must  be  strengthened.  This 
will  require  billions  of  dollars  of  additional 
appropriations.  Many  of  our  industrial 
plants  must  be  converted  to  the  production 
of  military  equipment  and  su  iplies.  both  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  Tfcls  will  require 
curtailment  of  consumer  goods  and  the  al- 
location of  critical  materials  to  defense  in- 
dustries. Such  a  program  v.nll  necessitate 
allocations  and  priorities.  We  will  need  to 
utilize  our  manpower  to  me<t  the  require- 
ments of  national  security.  ISki'led  workers 
and  technicians  must  be  released  from  civil- 
ian production  and  shifted  in  x>  defense  pro- 
duction. We  must  be  prepaied  to  pay  the 
bill.  War  is  not  cheap,  nor  is  the  protection 
of  our  national  security  to  te  had  at  cut- 
rate  prices.  All  of  this  means  higher  taxes, 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  pjeople  back  home. 
while  men  are  giving  their  lives  to  defend 
our  freedom  and  to  preserve  law  and  order. 
Just  as  the  Communist  aggres-sor  Is  an  enemy 
on  the  International  front,  .so  is  inflation, 
runaway  prices  and  profiteering  a  vicious 
enemy  on  the  home  front.  Your  Govern- 
ment must  take  every  necessiur  measure  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  war  and  to  check  sky- 
rocketing prices. 

The  proposals  advanced  by  the  elder  states- 
man Bernard  Baruch.  and  more  recently  by  a 
second  great  American,  younger  in  years,  but 
far-sighted  and  wise  and  forthright  from 
experience,  the  Honorable  Che.-ter  Bowles, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  are  receiving  wide- 
spread support.  One  thing  Is  unmistakably 
clear.  We  must  prevent  price  gouging,  profi- 
teering, and  inflation.  To  do  this  action  Is 
needed.  I  support  the  following  program  and 
have  recommended  this  program  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

1.  The  President  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  Impose  price  ceilings  immediately 
on  basic  commodities  st  the  wholesale  and 
producer  levels.  The>e  prices  must  be  roiled 
back  to  their  level  betw«^n  June  15  and  June 
25 

2.  The  President  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  imp>ose  priorities,  production  con- 
trols, and  the  allocation  of  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  objective  to  maintain  full 
production. 


3  The  President  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  impose  consumer  retail  price  ceil- 
ings to  a  level  between  June  15  and  June  25. 

4.  The  President  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  impose  wage  controls  necessary  to 
maintain  the  consumer  price  level. 

5.  The  President  must  be  given  authority 
to  Impose  rationing  of  those  consumer  com- 
modities In  which  shortages  may  take  place. 
It  may  be  that  such  rationing  will  not  be 
necessary  a*,  all.  but  we  should  be  prepared 
lest  inequities  take  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer. 

6  The  President  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  manpower  when  neces- 
sary. 

7  The  Congress  must  act  to  strengthen 
our  existing  rent-control  laws,  extend  them 
and  allow  for  recontrcl  whenever  housing 
shortages  exist. 

8.  The  Congress  must  immediately  enact 
a  program  of  tax  increases  on  individuals 
and  corporations.  Basic  to  such  a  program 
m-ost  be  an  immediate  enactment  ol  an  ex- 
cess-profits tax  to  be  elective  as  cf  June  25. 

There  is  no  room  for  profiteering  in  a 
democracy  while  American  soldiers  sacrifice 
themselves  en  the  battlefield  and  their  fam- 
ilies sacrifice  on  the  domestic  front. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  necessary  If  we 
are  to  save  om-.<^lves  from  a  breakdown  of 
our  economy.  The  cause  of  human  freedom 
Is  at  stake.  The  world  is  engaged  in  a  great 
conflict  of  the  two  philosophies  of  life — the 
one.  the  democratic  philosophy,  is  based 
upon  respect  for  the  individual  and  his 
rights  as  a  free  man:  the  other  philosophy — 
the  Communist-totalitarian  doctrine — Is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  force  and  fear 
where  the  individual  is  but  a  slave  and  tool 
cf  the  power-crazed  dictators.  Sacrifice  Is 
never  easy,  but  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  freedom 
Is  a  noble  trork.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  prepared  to  make  a'hat- 
ever  sacrifices  are  necessary. 


Editorial  Exposure  of  Stockholm  Peace 
Petition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  JCCSSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  HASELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  eigh:  excellent  editorials  which 
have  been  published  recently  in  our 
American  newspapers  with  reference  to 
the  Stocidiolm  peace  petition: 

(Prom  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  of  Pitts- 
field.  Mass.,  of  T-uesday.  August  1.  1950] 

Stbxss  Put  on  •Peace  '  Pttttion  Shows  Its 
Impohtance   to  Rcssia 

It  is  hard  to  see,  after  the  Russian-spon- 
sored invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  North 
Koreans  how  anyone  with  an  I.  Q  over  85  can 
be  sucker  enough  to  fall  for  the  so-called 
Stockholm  peace  petition  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  atom  bomb.  Yet  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  more  than  a  million  signa- 
tures have  already  been  obtained  in  this 
country,  and  the  number  is  Increasing  even 
while  our  soldiers  are  being  killed  by  Russian 
tanks  in  Korea  shows  how  some  people  will 
be  gulled  by  words  even  when  the  words  are 
simultane<jusly  being  discredited  by  the 
deeds  of  th'3se  who  utter  them. 

The  petition  m  question  was  composed 
by  the  Commform,  the  Communist  foreign- 
jjropaganda  agency,  which  has  made  no 
secret  of  its.spon.sorship.  Even  more  sienlfi- 
cant  is  the  importance  thai  the  Communists 
put  on  the  petition. 
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Since  the  Imprtsonment  of  allaa  "  Eugene 
Dennis*  for  contempt  of  CoogreM.  head- 
fttUp  of  the  ACP  has  been  taken  by  •Una  "Oiis 
HmU"  (Arno  Gust  Halberg)  one  of  11  con- 
Tlcted  CX)mm»e«  Awaiting  the  result  of  «n 
appeal  from  Judge  Medina  •  sentence.  Thla 
Is  what  Hall  has  written  about  the  clrciila- 
tion  of  the  petition: 

"I  want  to  state  aa  emphatically  na  I  can 
that  the  Communist  Party  must  (;et  into  thU 
campaign  m  we  have  never  entered  one  be- 
fore. This  IS  one  central  campalen.  and  not 
the  circulation  of  .<!eparate  petitions  In  dif- 
ferent cities  and  Sute*.  as  has  been  tlie 
case  thus  t&r. 

"This  must  l>ecome  the  central  task  of 
the  party.  There  will  be  no  exception  to 
this.  No  district,  no  section,  no  club,  no 
member  Is  exempted  from  participation  with 
the  maximum  energy  In  this  campaign  " 

Why  is  Russia,  with  a  military  establish- 
ment blgirer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together,  so  opposed  to  one  kind  of  war? 
Why  does  It  want  to  t>an  the  atoL-i  bomb, 
when  It  has  refused  all  efforts  designed  to 
restrict  its  production  and  to  permit  lnsp>ec- 
tlon  of  manufactvirlng  by  the  UK?  Why 
are  the  American  Oommunlsts.  who  Justify 
the  North  Korean  attack  a»d  exult  In  the  in- 
vaders' success  In  war.  going  into  such  a 
lather  on  the  subject  of  peace  when  It  In- 
Tolves  the  atom  txjmb? 

One  explanation  supplies  fell  the  answers. 
The  one  place  in  armament-making  where 
the  United  States  leads  Russia  is  in  making 
the  atom  bomb.  Winston  Cburchi"  declares 
that  It  is  only  the  United  States  possession 
of  the  bomb  that  prevents  Russia  from  start- 
ing war  now.  While  Russia  has  the  t)omb, 
the  belief  Is  that  it  is  several  years  behind 
us.* and  will  not  have  any  stockpile  equal 
to  ours  for  some  years.  If  therefore,  the  A- 
bomb  can  be  outlawed  until  Russia  overtakes 
our  lead,  no  nation  can  use  It  to  defend 
ItseU  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  Russia  or 
lU  satellites. 

The  whole  history  of  Russia's  actions  Is 
proof  of  the  hypocrisy  and  cynicism  of  the 
Kremlin.  If  Moscow  wanted  peace,  disarma- 
ment and  real  international  control  of  the 
A-bomb.  It  could  have  had  all  of  thelh  years 
ago.  The  present  peace  drive  is  a  thorough 
phony,  as  shown  by  the  fsct  that  the  Stock- 
holm petition  says  nothing  about  surprise  In- 
vasions like  that  of  June  25.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  could  fool  anyone  except  a  numb- 
sltuU  and  there  Is  no  evidence  so  far  that 
it  has. 


We  hope  that  democratic  Americans  will  un- 
derstand this  trick  as  well. 


IFrom  the  New  Tork  Post  of  July  27,  1960J 
When  War  Is  Pxacb 

Neither  the  fury  of  the  North  Korean  at- 
tack nor  the  energy  of  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  Fquac'.s  shews  any  signs  of  abate- 
ment. By  next  Tuesday,  the  pro-Commu- 
-  nlsta  hope  to  have  the  names  of  a  million 
New  Yorkers  on  those  "Sign  for  peace  "  peti- 
tions. This  Ld  language  with  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  ancient  American  hatred  for  war 
and  violence,  ami  a  number  of  innocent  peo- 
ple have  been  trapped  by  it. 

The  are  in  unpleasant  company.  The 
Stockholm  peace  pledge  has  t>een  signed  by 
Leonid  Sobelov,  a  Scrriet  novelist,  who  inter- 
preted it  last  month  as  an  oath  to  sabotage 
food,  trains,  munitions,  and  communications 
all  over  the  non -Communist  world.  The 
CommuiUst  armies  In  Indochina  call  the 
Btockholm  pledge  a  "sincere  decision  to  help 
In  the  slauishif  r  of  the  French  enemies."  And 
German  Nazu  are  taking  the  pledge,  too.  at 
the  invitation  of  German  Ccmmunl>l  L<eader 
Otto  Grotewohl.  who  last  week  Invited  all 
who  mourn  lor  HlUcr  to  Join  his  national 
front  of  democratic  Germany. 

Such  are  the  Ifgions  of  the  "peace  loving  "• 
Tliey  know  that  ih>-  HtiK-kholm  plfclKe  U  as 
much   a  weapon  ^ji   aegrtasluu  a«  the   Uiiik. 


IProm  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 

July  31.  19501 

* 

Poison  ID  Piac«  Plia 

The  so-called  Stockholm  peace  appeal  was 
made  in  Moscow  and  put  In  circulation  by  a 
Stockholm  meeting  only  to  disguise  its  source 
snd  inspiration.  The  Swedish  Governmont. 
through  lu  premier,  formally  protested  the 
use  of  the  name  Stockholm  In  connection 
with  a  piece  of  International  Communist 
propaganda. 

Since  then.  Moscow's  Red  Jukebox  Pravda 
has  let  the  peace-plea  .cat  out  of  the  bag. 
revealing  Its  Inspiration  and  purpose.  Ac- 
cordUig  to  a  Pravda  v^rlter,  signer  of  the 
Stockholm  peace  appeal  automatically 
pledged  to  salXJtage  the  defen.'ie  undertakings 
of  every  non-Red  country.  The  signer  was 
committed,  the  Red  authority  insisted,  to 
these  performances: 

"It  means  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
prevent  war.  I  shall  stop  the  trains;  I  shall 
refuse  to  unload  the  ships  carrying  war  ma- 
terials; I  shall  not  supply  fuel  for  the  planes; 
I  shall  seize  the  arms  of  the  mercenaries;  I 
shall  not  allow  my  son  or  my  husband  to  go 
to  war;  I  shall  deprive  the  ministers  of  food, 
drink,  telephones,  transport,  and  coal." 

That  call  to  all-out  sabotage  in  the  free 
countries  Is  addressed  to  the  nationals  who 
were  duped  into  signing  the  poisoned  peace 
plea.  Signers  living  Inside  the  iron  curtain 
know  lietter  than  to  start  any  such  foolish- 
ness against  the  aggressive  military  moves  of 
their  Russian  masters.  Whether  American 
signers  can  be  transformed,  by  the  Red  In- 
terpretation and  command.  Into  fifth-col- 
umnists and  saboteurs  apparently  Is  doubted 
by  some  of  the  people  who  are  circulating 
the  spurious  appeal  In  this  country.  In  New 
York  some  of  them  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  Moscow  message  and  any  purpose  to  In- 
cite treason  and  sabotage  against  the  United 
States. 

In  Sweden,  thousand-s  who  signed  under  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  "appealss" 
meaning  and  piirpose  have  revoked  their  sig- 
nattires  since  their  Government  exposed  the 
thing  as  an  International  Communist  racket. 
The  same  popular  revulsion  against  It  Is 
reported  from  Denmark.  The  masked  Com- 
munist drive  for  signers  in  the  United  States 
persists.  A  lot  of  Americans  are  addicted  to 
the  bad  habit  of  signing  unread  all  petitions 
or  appeals  poked  at  them.  But  they  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  this  mlsbranded 
and  poison -baited  Red  proposal — manufac- 
tured In  Moscow  to  make  the  way  of  Rus.slan 
aggression  easier. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch   of   July 
27,   19501 

Foe  OF  HALr-TatTHS 

I"  today's  letter  column  from  the  people. 
Lou  Klmmel  asks  the  Post-Dispatch  a  ques- 
tion and  by  Inference  makes  a  serious  charge 
against  us.  Mr  Klmmel.  who  is  chairman  of 
the  organisation  circulating  here  the  Stock- 
holm peace  petition,  asks  whether  we  pro- 
pose the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  Korea. 

Wt  agree  with  military  exi)erts  who  point 
out  that  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  Korea  Is 
senseless,  because  bombing  targets  there  are 
so  small  that  high  explosive  tx)mbe  can  do 
th^  Job  as  well,  or  perhaps  even  better.  We 
hope  that  It  never  will  be  necessary  to  use  an 
atomic  t>omb  anywhere.  Just  as  we  wish  It 
were  never  necessary  to  us*  rlflM  or  tanks  or 
Q^hter  planes. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  aggression  In  the 
world,  and  there  is  in  Korea,  then  such  old- 
fashioned  weapons  are  necessary,  and  ws 
canntit  say.  as  Mr  Klmmel  and  hi.s  supporters 
would  havf  uh  siiy.  itiat  an  atomic  bomb  will 
Zicver  be  uccesMiry.     The  Ui^ted  States  alous 


cannot  agree  to  tie  its  handi  H  ttfiapce  In 
this  matter  without  knowlnf  «1»«t  tfje  cir- 
cumstances may  turn  out  to  be.  Particular- 
ly can  we  not  agree  to  dispense  permanently 
with  the  atomic  bomb  when  Russia  has  made 
It  abundantly  clear  by  Its  actions  In  the 
United  Nations  that  It  reserves  the  right  to 
use  the  twmb  whenever  It  likes. 

For  only  Russia  and  Its  satellites  blocked  a 
United  Nations  plan  which  would  have  made 
use  of  atomic  weapons  Impossible.  Instead 
Soviet  Russia  wants  to  outlaw  atomic  weap- 
ons In  the  same  way  that  poison  gas  was  out- 
lawed. This  Is  by  unenforceable  agreement 
and  where  there  is  no  good  faith  there  can 
be  no  outlawing  under  that  system,  as  was 
demonstrated  when  all  nations  In  the  last 
war  made  p<ilson  gas. 

Further  weaknes-ses  In  the  Klmmel  argu- 
ment are  listed  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Co<* 
which  follows  Mr.  Kimmel's.  In  addition,  as 
this  newspaper  has  pointed  out  previously, 
the  peace  petition  Is  a  fraud  l>ecavise  it  de- 
fines use  of  atomic  weapons,  not  aggression, 
as  a  crime;  because  it  includes  no  workable 
method  of  achieving  peace,  and  because  of 
its  Communl.'^t  sponsorship.  International 
communism  is  backing  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  International  communism  hopes 
only  to  weaken  and  divide  the  free  world  by 
misleading  people  with  good  intentions  into 
Bign'ng  these  petltlpns  for  the  benefit  of 
Moscow's  propaganda  machine. 

Finally.  Mr.  Klmmel  wishes  to  know 
whether  we  wish  to  abrogate  the  peoples' 
right  to  petition  their  government.  "That  Is  a 
fundamental  right  which  should  not  t>e 
abridged.  But  equally  fundamental  is  the 
right  to  point  out  which  petitions  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  and  which  do 
not;  which  are  honest  and  which  are 
spurious. 


[Fr'^m  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  July  28, 

19501 

Name  Phont.  Too 

The  Swedes  are  indignant  over  the  Com- 
munists' tying  the  name  of  their  capital  city 
to  the  phony  Stockholm  peace  petitions 
now  being  circulated  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Including  Portland.  So  said  Baron  C. 
H.  von  Plate,  first  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Embassy  In  Washington,  when  he  landed  In 
New  York  the  other  day.  Stockholm,  he  said, 
has  no  more  connection  with  the  petitions 
than  any  other  democratic  capital.. 

The  Communists  undoubtedly  chooae  the 
name  of  the  Swedish  capital  to  promote  their 
peace  campaign  In  a  deliberate  effort  to 
mislead  potential  signers  of  the  petitions. 
Sweden  Is  known  the  world  over  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation  where  capitalism  and  socialism 
have  worked  well  together.  Its  citizens  have 
successfully  served  as  neutral  mediators  be- 
tween warring  factions  on  several  occasions. 
If  It  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
Swedes  were  behind  the  peace  move,  some 
otherwise  reluctant  signers  might  be  per- 
suaded that  the  petltldtis  were  legitimate. 

The  petitions  could  Just  as  well  liear  the 
names  of  New  York  or  Paris,  for  phony  peace 
conferences  were  held  by  the  Communists  in 
these  cities  prior  to  the  session  last  March  in 
Stockholm.  None  of  the  three  conferences 
reflected  public  opinion  of  the  countries  In 
which  they  were  staged. 

The  Swedes  should  proclaim  their  Indigna- 
tion loudly  enough  for  the  world  to  hear,  that 
the  reaction  may  be  directly  opposite  to  that 
Intended  by  the  Soviet  sponsors,  which  was 
to  convince  all  people  that  the  Soviet  Is  a 
seeker  of  peace  and  the  United  States  an 
imperialistic  warmonger. 

IFrom  the  Oakland   (Cnllf  )   Tribune  of 
July   '28.    19501 

P»AVDA     AND     P«AC« 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Communists 
who  are  circulating  their  phony  peace  peti- 


tion In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Including 
Oakland,  are  running  Into  opposition.  A 
loud  protest  comes  from  the  Swedes,  because 
the  Reds  call  their  propaganda  tricks  the 
Stockholm  peace  petition.  Baron  C  H  von 
Plate,  first  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  pointed  out  the  other 
day  that  Stockholm  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  petitions  than  any  other  demo- 
cratic capital.  Since  the  Swedes  are  known 
as  a  peace-loving  people,  famed  as  neutral 
mediators,  the  Reds  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  back  of  this  piece  of  Soviet 
chicanery.  To  anyone  who  has  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world  today  this  Is  absurd,  but  the  gtUllble 
are  many. 

At  this  late  date  If  there  are  any  who  see 
any  desire  for  peace  In  Stalin's  words  or 
actions,  let  them  consult  the  way  that  the 
Soviet  press  is  handling  the  Korean  war. 
The  contrast  between  peace  petitions  and 
the  actual  relation  of  Soviet  propaganda  to 
peace  ought  to  be  convincing  to  anyone 
outside  the  Communist  Party.  Pravda  told 
its  Moscow  listeners  of  the  foulness  of  the 
crime  perpetrated  on  Korean  soil.  It  cald 
malignant  capitalism  is  striving  with  mani- 
acal persistence  to  herald  Its  own  exit  by 
transforming  the  whole  world  Into  a  grave- 
yard.    It  asks; 

"In  what  way  Is  President  Truman,  that 
sanctimonious  hypocrite,  perpetrator  of  so 
many  bloody  deeds  In  all  corners  of  the  earth 
In  postwar  years.  Instigator  of  murderers, 
traitors,  and  marauders,  today's  murderer  of 
Korean  women  and  children,  better  than  the 
mad  Fuhrer? 

"Truman,  bustling  like  a  haberdashery 
shopkeeper,  scribbling  envenomed,  man- 
hating  epistles;  whispering  under  cover  with 
the  professional  butchers,  the  Bradleys, 
MacArthurs.  and  other  Forrestals.  signing 
the  order  for  Intervention  In  Korea  with  an 
ominously  scratching  pen — such  Is  the  un- 
seemly, disgust -provoking  spectacle  of  the 
world  of  Imperialist  gangsters  In  the  grip  of 
violent   Insanity" 

The  spirit  of  peace.  Indeed,  and  yet  this  Is 
the  home  background  of  the  petitions  now 
circulated  In  our  midst  Here  we  have  not 
the  will  for  peace  but  the  desire  of  a  dictator 
to  terrify  his  own  people  Into  further  sub- 
mission out  of  xenophoblan  -fears. 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  July  28,  1950] 
The  TKxmt  as  a  Weapon 

The  "Stockholm  peace  appeal."  which  now 
has  been  repudiated  by  some  12.000  of  Its 
signers  in  Sweden,  was  drafted  last  March  at 
a  Laeetlng  of  the  i>ermanent  committee  of 
the  Communist-run  World  Peace  Congress 
held  ;n  the  Swedish  capital.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  what  was  expected  to  be  a  new 
Russian  peace  offensive.  Three  months  later 
North  Korean  troops,  equipped  with  Rus- 
sian tanks  and  obviously  directed  by  Rus- 
sian strategists,  crossed  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  what  the  United  Nations  Security 
Cmncll  has  termed  "unprovoked  aggres- 
sion." 

The  Stockholm  appeal  thus  emerges  as  one 
of  the  most  cynical  gestures  yet  made  by  the 
Kremlin.  For  It  is  clear  that  the  Korean 
attack  was  being  prepared  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Moscow's  propaganda  agents 
were  telling  foreign  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  that  the  only  threat  to  world  peace 
was  the  aggression  being  planned  by  the 
,  Anglo-American  Imperialists,  with  the  aid 
(1)  of  the  atomic  twmb  and  (2)  of  the  North 
Atlantic  security  pact. 

So  Instructed,  the  eager  dupes  of  the  Krem- 
lin drew  up  a  manifesto  to  be  circulated 
among  peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world  which  pledged  Its  slcners  to  work  for 
an  International  outlawing  of  the  atomic 
bomb  (without  any  effective  international 
Inspection  or  other  safeguards  consistently 
recused  by  the  Soviet  Union)  and.  In  sub- 
stance,   to    sabotage    the    disU'ibutlon    of 


American  arms  for  the  defense  of  western 
Europe.  This  typical  piece  of  Communist 
trickery  seems  to  have  achieved  Its  maximum 
effect  In  the  Scandinavian  countries.  About 
200,000  Swedes,  for  example,  are  reported  to 
have  fallen  for  It. 

Of  these,  rather  more  than  5  pyercent  would 
appear  to  have  discovered  their  mistake — ■ 
within  a  month  after  the  United  Nations  had 
labeled  one  of  Russia's  Asiatic  satellites  an 
aggressor.  A  similar  process  of  disillusion- 
ment is  said  to  be  evident  among  the  fel- 
low travelers  In  Denmark.  And,  Indeed,  the 
Stockholm  maneuver  already  had  failed  of 
Its  basic  purposes  either  to  generate  world- 
wide support  for  Rtissla's  atomic  hoax  or  to 
halt  the  flow  of  our  military  supplies  to 
other  Atlantic  pact  states,  even  t>eIore  the 
invasion  of  South  Korea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disturbing  to  note 
that  as  yet  the  free  world  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  exploit  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism— for  all  Its  talk  about  peace — has  pro- 
duced the  first  unmistakable  act  of  armed 
aggression  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  United  Nations  today  should  be 
trump>etlng  that  amazing  paradox  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  12,000  Swedes  to  conclude  on  their 
own  that  they  had  been  deliberately  trapped 
into  signing  a  spurious  peace  appeal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nonpwaceful  foreign  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  Nations  today  Is  having  to  2ght 
to  defend  what  It  long  ago  described  as  the 
only  legitimate  government  In  Korea  against 
what  It  has  more  recently  declared  to  be  an 
aggressor,  acting  In  defiance  of  the  world 
community  and  Jeopardizing  world  peace. 
The  official  Russian  position  is  that  this  Is  a 
civil  war  and  that  the  North  Koreans  are 
merely  trying  to  unify  their  own  country 
against  illegal  interference  from  the  outside. 
The  truth  is  that  the  United  Nations  is  seek- 
ing to  uphold  the  freedom  of  an  Asiatic  peo- 
ple In  the  face  of  an  imperialistic  attack. 
But  this  truth  Is  not  being  used  as  a  weapon. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Thursday, 

July  27.    19501 

How  To   Handlz   Peace  PrrrnoNEHS 

This  Is  a  warning. 

If  anyone  comes  to  your  door,  or  accosts 
you  on  the  sidewalk,  with  a  petition  spon- 
sored by  an  association  calling  Itself  the 
Partisans  of  Peace — don't  sign  It. 

If  you  really  want  peace,  that  Is. 

This  petition  is  straight  from  Moscow,  de- 
spite that  the  fact  that  it's  sometimes  called 
the  Stockholm  peace  appeal.  The  Commu- 
nists met  in  Stockholm,  Sweden  t>eing  one 
of  the  free  nations  that  still  tolerate  these 
vermin,  but  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 
has  taken  pains  publicly  to  repudiate  their 
actions. 

A  TROJAN   0OV% 

This  petition,  which  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  called  a  Trojan  dove,  is  part  of 
Russia's  phony  peace  offensive.  So  Is  the 
murder  of  American  boys  in  the  Korean  war, 
which  the  whole  world  knows  Russia  start- 
ed, and  could  stop  In  a  minute  if  the  Kremlin 
had  Sny  use  for  peace. 

Don't  stain  your  hands  by  signing. 

Los  Angeles,  according  to  the  official  Com- 
munist paper,  the  New  York  Daily  Worker, 
Is  a  primary  target  of  the  petition  effort.  It 
calls  upon  every  meml)er  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  turn  his  entire  activity  to  the  drive. 
Locally,  the  Daily  People  s  World  has  echoed 
this  party  line. 

ATOMIC    VrZ-KPOTf 

The  petition  is  cleverly  gotten  up.  Unin- 
formed persons,  sincerely  hoping  for  peacs 
In  the  world,  might  see  no  objection  to  sign- 
Uig  It.  It  starts  off  with  an  out -of -context 
quote  from  the  UN  Secretary  General  Trygvs 
Lie.  blessing  everyone  who  works  for  peace. 
This  is  printed  in  largs  blue  letters.    It  goes 


on  to  recite  a  resolution,  passed  by  "dele- 
gates of  52  nations.  Including  the  United 
States."  at  the  World  Peace  Congress  In 
Stockholm.  March  1960.  Ironically,  this  Is 
precisely  the  number  of  nations  (though  not 
the  same  ones)  who  have  condemned  the 
CommunLst  aggression  In  Korea. 

The  peace  resolution  reads.  In  part : 

"We  demand  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  as  instruments  cf  intimidation  and 
mass  murder  of  peoples.  We  demand  strict 
international  control  •  •  *  we  believe 
that  any  government  which  first  uses  atomic 
weapons  against  any  other  ccuntry  will  be 
committing  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal.  We 
call  on  all  men  and  women  ol  good  will 
throughout   the  world   to  sign   this  Rpi>eal" 

There  follows  a  place  for  the  signer's  name, 
address,  and  occupation.  The  Daily  Worker 
gives  away  the  reason  for  these  blanks: 

"If  we  can  reach  millions  with  the  p>eace 
appeal,  we  shall  be  Involving  new  millions 
la  the  success  of  all  other  struggles  " 

Unless  you  want  to  be  Involved,  don't  sign. 

If  you  do  sign,  you  are  agreeing  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  from 
P:es;dent  Truman  down  to  every  memt)er  of 
The  .A.rmed  Forces  in  World  War  II,  Is  guilty 
of  a  crime  against  humanity  and  fchould  be 
dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal.  For  It  was  this 
Government  that  first  used  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  out- 
lawing other  forms  oi  aggression  and  mass 
murder,  such  as  shooting  American  prison- 
er of  war  in  the  face.  Only  atomic  weapons, 
which  Winston  Churchill  has  said  alone  re- 
strain Russia  from  plunging  the  world  Into 
another  bloody  war. 

AND    CALL    THE    FBI 

A  resolution  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  a  widely  respected  organization,  is 
skillfully  worked  Into  the  petition  propa- 
ganda. Red  Cross  officials  have  been  quick 
to  disclaim  It.  But  such  tricks  may  fool 
scnie  .Americans,  as  they  have  people  In 
European  countries.  For  example,  lO.OOO.OOO 
Frenchmen  reportedly  signed.  Russians, 
Poles.  Chmese,  and  East  Germans,  of  cotirse, 
signed  or  else. 

The  man  or  woman  who  asks  you  to  sign 
this  World  Peace  Appeal  may  be  only  a 
dupe  of  the  Communists,  though  enough 
warnines  have  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try to  make  U  unlikely.  If  he  Is  not,  he  Is  a 
traitor  and  an  enemy  of  the  United  States 
working  against  this  country  while  enjoying 
the  freedom  and  protection  of  its  laws. 

What  should  you  do?  Don't  punch  him  In 
the  nose,  or  slam  the  door  in  his  face.  Reds 
are  used  to  that.  The  thing  to  do  Is  ask  him 
for  his  credentials  of  Identification;  get  his 
name  and  address  if  you  can,  take  a  good 
look  at  him.  and  then  telephone  the  FBI. 
President  Truman  has  asked  all  loyal  citi- 
zens to  report  subversive  activities  known  to 
them.     But  get  some  facta  first. 

And  don't  sien.  ■» 


AnctioB  Sale  in  In<iiaiui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 
*      

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20',  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R£cx)kd  a  statement 
sent  to  me  by  former  Representative 
Gerald  W.  Landis,  of  the  Hoosier  State 
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of  Indiana.  It  is  something  unusual  In 
the  nature  of  a  public-sale  bill.  Believ- 
ing that  many  of  my  coUea«ues  will 
enjoy  rendinf  tt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscofti). 

There  l>ein,«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment Msra.:  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RzcoRO.  as  folio's^: 

Pttbuc  Sals 

i  will  cfler  at  public  auction  to  tbe  lil{;tiest 
tlkldar,  at  the  United  SUte*  Capitol  Orouuds 
at  10  o'clock  oa  Wednesday.  McT«nbcr  8. 
1850.  th»  (oUovlnf  (toMTllMd  property,   to 

Wit: 

One  afM  flonker.  unbroken,  good  braycr. 

On*  brokm-dovu  Brannan  farm  plan. 

Four  million  six  hundred  thousand  dcUars 
wtxxb  of  Communist  grown  soybeans. 

On*  bigh-coKt-of-liring  plan. 

Bchty  milliou  dollars  wortb  of  spoiled 
poutoes  at  1  cent  per  100  pounda. 

Thirty-on*  million  eight  hundrMl  and 
eighteen  thou— tmI  pounds  of  driad  egg*  on 
sale,  at  23  cents  a  pound,  which  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  91.26  a  pound. 

One  hundred  and  nmety-Iour  unused  au- 
tomobile* from  tbe  OenTcr  oOcc  of  the  Bu- 
zaau  ot  KntooMdogT  and  Plant  Quarantto*. 

Unlimited  quantity  at  highway  and  street 
chuckholes. 

One  million  pound*  at  Polish  hams. 

Fifty  thouaaod  barrels  of  whltewa&h  left 
over  from  Tydtngs  conuxuttee. 

One  afternoon  mall  delivery  badly  used. 

Unlimited  quanUty  of  StaU  Ocparunent 
■111  pine  pilla,  BO  pf**cription  ne*d*d. 

Ptfty-f cur  thousand  "red  herring*." 

Ten  carloads  of  57-cent  dcUars. 

One  tnlHi^"  bottles  of  red  ink. 

One  KXiaUMd  medicine  scheme. 

Ob*  million  eopte*  ot  pamphlets  such  as 
lBt*r*etton  ot  Sex.  Sbap*  and  Weight  Gene* 
In  Watermelors.  ICUt-Nettlng  for  Birds  in 
Japan,  and  Habiu.  Feed,  and  Bconomic 
ttatn*  at  tb*  Bandtalled  Pigeon. 

Lars*  asaortment  of  broken  promises  and 
double  crop  BBS. 

pyjr  blr*.  1.000.000  luuMedcd  poliUcal  hacks 
on  tb*  Federal  fnyroUs. 

Large  quantities  at  Ruasian  furs,  crabmeat, 
and  nuts. 

One  hu.idred  million  pounds  strong  butter, 
unfit  for  hog  consumption. 

One  million  pumpkins,  good  for  hiding 
impartant  papers. 

■Mtaac*  f*e.  one  registered  voters  cer- 
tificate 

Ptrst  100  customers  get  a  deep  freese  free. 

Terui5.  you  can  tise  New  Deal  57-cent  dol- 
lar*—hurry,  taunry,  your  dollar  will  be  worth 
much  le^s. 

Vot«  Straight  and  Put  Em  Out.  auction- 
eers. 

GOP.  trustee  and  sales  dirvctor. 

Uvcu  Sam. 

Ovner. 


Declaration  of  Policy  on  the  Present  Wo.-ld 
Crisis  by  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Coaacil 


EXTENSION  OP  R£.\IARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.VITED  STATES 

FTiday.  August  4  (legislative  day  ot 
Thursday.  July  20  < .  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr  President,  the 
IlaLan-Acier.can  Laoor  Council  wajs  or- 
g-aiuzed  uu*uig   Wurid  War  II  to  unite 


Italian-. Americans  in  the  Knbor  move- 
ment in  the  flpht  akrain.st  the  force.s  of 
nazism  and  fascism  which  were  at  that 
time  threatening  us.  This  organlzaUon 
never  failed  to  recoRnlze  tlie  evils  not 
only  of  the  dictatorships  which  emerged 
In  Italy  and  in  Germany,  but  also  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  repime  which 
now  threatens  the  world's  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  TTie  Italian- 
American  Labor  Council  has  moved 
quickly  to  support  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  President  Tiu- 
man  to  combat  aggression  in  Korea. 
The  resolution  is  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  fight  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy which  we  must  wage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  this  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dk-uulatiom  or  Polict  on  thi  Prisxnt 
WoauD  Caists 

Tl-.e  Italian-American  Labor  Council  a.s- 
sembled  at  a  special  meeting  on  July  20.  1950, 
hereby  offlciaHy  defines  its  stand  on  the  pres- 
ent world  crisis  in  which  are  Involved  not 
only  Kor**  but  all  of  humanity. 

Our  organization  was  frrmed  a  few  days 
r.fter  Pearl  Harbor  at  a  call  issued  by  repre- 
sentatives of  unions  who  had  fought  uncom- 
promisingly againqt  fascism,  nazism.  and  bol- 
sbevlsm  firrmany  years. 

A  B*w.  reliable,  and  vigorous  leadership 
was  given  to  all  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent who  furnished  during  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  that  war  magnificent  proofs  of  loyalty 
and  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  vic- 
tory of  our  country  over  black  and  brown 
totalitarianism. 

While  aimed  principally  at  winning  the 
war  against  Fascist  and  Nazi  totalitarian- 
ism, the  policies  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council  also  took  into  account  the 
potential  dangers  deriving  from  the  so- 
called  united  fronts  with  totalitarian  Com- 
munists, and  therefore  refused  to  enter  any 
tactical  combination  with  these  enemies  of 
freedom  The  present  world  crisis,  preci- 
pitated, by  the  Moscow  instigated,  planned 
and  directed  aggression  against  South  Korea, 
Is  a  definite  confirmation  thnt  the  freedom- 
loving  people  can  never  expect  any  fair  play 
from  Stallnite  totalltarlanl«m. 

It  is  also  a  reminder  that  when  In  Its 
honest  and  sincere  search  for  agreements, 
hannony  and  peace,  democracy  allows  total- 
Itarlans  to  take  control  of  strategic  posi- 
tions of  any  kind,  these  enemies  of  liberty. 
Utilize  them  to  attack  democracy  on  the 
first  farorable  occaslun. 

bo  while  bur  present  aim  Is  to  win  the 
ID  Korea  under  the  flag  of  the  tJnlted 
W9  should  be  careful  to  prevent  the 
defeated  totaliurians  of  yesterday,  black, 
brown,  or  yellow,  being  given  the  possibility 
of  returning  to  the  control  of  economic,  po- 
Utlcal,  geofpraphical  and  military  positions 
from  which  they  could  attack  and  destroy 
tb*  freedom  of  mankind  in  h  third  world 
war.  This  warning  is  net  the  result  of 
dr*ams  into  the  future,  but  is  based  on  his- 
torical experience  and  on  cieaur  signs  of 
neo-Fuclst  and  neo-Nazi  come-back  that  can 
be  observed  in  many  places. 

The  Italian -American  Labor  Council 
pledges  its  full  and  energetic  support  to 
tb*  stand  taken  bv  President  Truman  on 
behalf  of  the  United  State's,  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  resist  and  defeat  ag- 
Kre««ion  in  ICfjre*.  and  calls  on  all  the- 
workers  of  Italian  descent,  who  are  such 
an  imp<Ttant  factor  in  the  banic  lndustr.es 
ol    uur   Nailou,   to  cocperaie   lully   and  en- 


thusiastically to  the  successful  moblUza- 
tl.n  decided  upon  by  the  leadership  of  the 
entire   American   iaix>r  moremcnt. 

We  as  Americans  of  ItaiUan  extraction 
\v-el.\)me  news  from  Italy  showing  that  only 
TogUatti's  Communists  and  his  satellites  of 
Mennl's  party  are  supporting  Moscow  a'?gr€s- 
slon.  while  all  the  Italian  democratic  par- 
ties, including  the  Socialist  Party  of  Italian 
Workers  and  the  Unlt-irlan  Socialist  Party, 
have  condemned  the  Comlnform  acaresslon 
In  Korea  and  denounced  the  fake  and  fraud- 
ulent character  of  the  so-called  petition  for  ^ 
peace  being  circulated  by  Moscow  agents  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Italian-American  Labor  Council  feels 
that  in  this  new  world  crisis,  we  can  defeat 
more  surely  and  quickly  our  enemies  and 
safeguard  the  best  interest  of  democracy.  If 
we  are  careful  to  avoid — 

(at  all  policies  that  could  help  brln;;  water 
to  the  mill  of  Moscow  propaganda  which  la 
busy  plcturincr  the  United  States  as  the  cita- 
del of  reaction  and  exploitation,  of  monop- 
olistic capitalism,  and  which  tries  to  link 
and  Identify  our  free  democrary  with  fascism 
and  Wall  Street  special  interests: 

(b)  all  policies  and  acts  which  could  en- 
danger or  restrict  our  civil  liberties,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  invincible  power  of  our 
Republic; 

(c)  all  such  nonsense  as  collective  dis- 
crimination against  native  lx)rn  or  immi- 
grants who  ha^^  been  deceived  for  some  time 
into  falling  into  Communist  outfits,  and  who 
have  later  sincerely  broken  away  from  Mos- 
covlte  communism,  opposing  effectively  and 
skillfully  for  several  years  its  principles,  alms, 
policies,  and  organizations; 

(d)  all  attempts  to  retreat  from  the  road 
of  social  progress  or  to  renounce  the  legis- 
lative reforms  aimed  at  enlarging  the  hori- 
zon of  social  Justice  In  America  and  In  the 
world. 

As  an  organization  with  much  experience 
In  international  struggles,  we  warn  the  Anier- 
Ican  people  that  enemies  of  freedom  ol  any 
kind  can  never  be  our  sincere  and  sure  allies. 
These  totalitarlans  have  Joined  hands  in  the 
past  and  they  can  do  the  same  all  over  again 
In  the  future. 

The  road  to  victory — definite  victory — la 
to  be  followed  with  democratic  methods  and 
democratic  forces  serving  democratic  ideals. 
Along  tills  road,  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
including  the  enslaved  people  of  Russia  and 
the  masses  of  European  and  Asiatic  workers 
deceived  and  betrayed  by  the  Comlnform — 
wUi  join  us  and  work  with  us  in  building 
the  unbreakable  pillars  of  world  freedom 
and  peace. 


Prices 

LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  19S0 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarit.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  followin«  state- 
ment of  Mr  Ewan  Ciat-iue  wiiich  empha- 
sizes my  remark.s  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.sc  concprnJn?  prices: 

TestlmoKt  or  Ewan  Claguk.  Commissionks 
OF  Labor  Statistics,  DtPASTMrNT  or  Labob, 

BcrOKZ  THE  SXt<ATl  BaKKINC  AND  CVHK1.NCT 
COMMlTTEl 

HISTOtlCAL    BACKOKOCND     1948-90 

BesrinnlnK  In  April  1850,  there  was  an  up- 
ward movement  of  prlce*^  This  m^^vem^nt 
hus  ixrn  arrelerated  since  the  outbreak  of 
th*  war  in  Korea. 
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In  genernl,  averaee  prices,  both  at  retail 
and  In  primary  markets,  reached  their  peaks 
in  the  summer  of  1948.  The  over-all  move- 
ment was  then  slowly  downward  until  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1949  At  that  time, 
prices  generally  became  remarkably  stable, 
and  moved  very  little  until  the  spring  of 
1950  High  consumer  Incomes  and  generally 
good  business  then  pushed  prices  slowly  up- 
ward. By  mid-June  1950,  there  were  many 
Indications  that,  for  most  commodities  at 
Ies3t.  there  was  again  a  tendency  toward 
stability.  Late  In  June,  however,  when  the 
Korean  outbreak  occurred,  prices  began  mov- 
ing up  again  very  jharply.  following  the  same 
general  patterns  as  In  1941. 

I.   THE    BLS   PRICE   INDEXES 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  In- 
dexes measures  price  changes  at  three  levels 
of  distribution:  ( 1 )  In  the  commcxlity  mar- 
kets and  organized  exchanges — the  dally  in- 
dex of  commodity  prices;  (2)  In  the  primary 
markets  where  manufacturers  sell  their  goods 
to  distributors  and  to  retailers  and  where 
they  purchase  the  semlfabricated  materials 
that  they  need  to  make  their  finished  prod- 
ucts— the  wholesale  price  index;  and  (3)  at 
retail  the  prices  that  consumers  pay  for  the 
goods  that  they  need  In  their  daily  living — 
the  consumers'  price  index. 

The  dally  index  of  commodity  prices  Ls 
extremely  sensitive  and  frequently  has  a 
large  speculative  element  In  It.  It  includes 
28  basic  raw  materials — nonferrous  metals, 
some  agricultural  commodities  like  wheat 
and  corn  traded  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  hogs  and  steers,  and  some  imported 
raw  materials  like  rubber,  tin,  and  wool. 

The  wholesale  price  index  is  not  as  sensi- 
tive as  the  dally  Index  because  It  involves 
over  900  commodities  monthly,  many  of 
Which  have  gone  through  extensive  process- 
ing. These  include  not  only  wool  in  its  raw 
form,  but  also  yarns  and  finished  apparel. 
It  Includes  crude  rubber  as  well  as  rubber 
tires.  It  Includes  copper  Ingot,  and  It  also 
Includes  the  motors,  which  have  copper 
armatures.  This  index  is  issued  officially 
monthly,  and  weekly  for  a  shorter  list  of 
Items. 

The  retail  price  index — commonly  known 
as  the  consumers  price  Index  or  the  cost-of- 
living  index— is  the  least  sensitive  of  all. 
It  Incliides  among  Its  200  Items  not  only  the 
goods  that  consumers  buy  each  day,  such  as 
milk  and  other  foods,  for  example,  but  those 
which  they  buy  only  Infrequently  like  re- 
frigerators and  automobiles — and  even  hos- 
pital bills.  It  also  includes  rent,  public  util- 
ity bills,  and  other  services. 

n.    PRICXS    ON    THE    COMMODmr    EXCHANGES 

When  the  war  broke  In  Korea  prices  on  or- 
ganized commodity  markets  reacted  Imme- 
diately. Between  June  23  and  August  2  they 
Jumped  almost  15  percent  on  the  average.- 

The  imported  commodities  have  since 
•hown  especially  large  Jump*— rubber  rose 
steadily  from  28  cents  a  pound  on  June  23 
to  64  cents  on  August  2;  tin  rose  from  76 
cenu  to  JW  cents  on  July  14.  and  then  receded 
to  W  cents;  by  July  2fl,  it  was  back  to  97  3 
cents;  it  has  since  fluctuated  around  this 
level.  Wool  tops  which  had  been  *1.35  a 
pound  back  in  1948  are  now  at  the  peak  level 
of  12  37  a  pound:  they  have  risen  almost  dally 
since  Korea.  Coffee  beans  broke  through 
their  previous  peak  to  reach  56  cents  a  pound. 
up  more  than  7  cents  since  June  23.  Even 
raw  sugar  has  advanced  above  6  cents  a  pound 
for  the  first  time  since  early  January  1943; 
this  is  an  increase  of  40  cents  a  hundred- 
weight since  Korea.  The  prices  of  many  im- 
portant domestic  commodities  have  also  risen 
sharply  recently:  Cotton  Is  up  from  34  cents 
a  pound  to  38  cents;  lard  irom  11  cen's  to  16 
cents,  cotton  print  cloth  from  15  cents  a 
yard  to  20  cents. 

These  price  movements  tend  to  be  typical 
of  a  war  situation  in  sensitive  markets- 
manufacturers  act  on  the  assumption  that 


prices  are  much  more  likely  to  be  higher 
than  lower  in  the  foreseeable  future  In 
1939.  for  example,  there  was  an  Increase  cf 
25  percent  In  this  Index  during  the  mon;h 
of  September  1939.  when  the  war  broke  out 
In  Europe. 

in.  PRIMART  MARKET  PRICES 

Commodity  prices  In  primary  markets  also 
started  up  In  the  spring  of  1950,  and  rose 
more  steeply  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea.  The.<;e  Increases  have  affected  all 
classes  of  commodities,  both  agricultural  and 
nonagrlcultural.  The  Bureau's  index  of  pri- 
mary market  prices — usually  called  the 
wholesale  price  index — is  a  remarkably  accu- 
rate indicator  of  changes  In  business  senti- 
ment. The  all  commodities  index  on  July  25 
was  4  percent  above  the  pre-Korea  level  and 

8  percent  above  its  1950  low  point. 

Industrial  price$ 

Large  movements  in  the  industrial  com- 
ponent of  this  Index  normally  reflect 
changes  in  the  feelings  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Excluding  the  agricultural  com- 
modities, this  balance  of  the  Index  turned 
down  at  the  end  of  1948  when  business 
turned  down,  and  reached  its  low  point  at 
the  end  of  1949.  By  early  1950,  It  was  clear 
that  the  1949  slump  had  been  mild,  and 
prUes  started  moving  up  slowly.  However, 
the  Increase  kept  moving  at  a  progressively 
faster  rate,  and  ijetween  the  l)eglnnlng  of 
April  and  the  end  of  July  the  total  increase 
in  the  prices  of  Industrial  commodities  was 
more  than  4  percent.  We  are  now  only  at>out 
I'j  percent  below  the  postwar  peak  reached 
at  the  end  of  1948.  Building  materials  are 
at  the  new  postwar  peak  and  metals  and 
metal  products  prices  are  only  fractionally 
below  their  postwar  peak.  Lumber  prices 
are  setting  new  peaks  each  week.  The 
movement  from  April  to  June  reflected  in- 
ventory accumulation — a  reaction  to  general 
optimistic  attitudes  toward  the  business 
outlook  for  the  future.  The  movement  of 
industrial  prices  since  June  20 — an  increase 
of  2  percent — has  principally  reflected  the 
war  situation. 

Farm  products  and  foods 

The  movements  of  farm  products  and  food 
prices  In  primary  markets  have  been  largely 
controlled  by  the  agricultural  situation  and 
crop  outlook.  However,  these  prices  have 
also  shown  sharp  advances  since  spring — 12 
percent  between  April  4  and  July  25.  More 
than  half  the  rise  has  occurred  since  the 
Korean  outbreak.  The  biggest  increases 
have  been  In  livestock  and  meats — more  than 

9  percent  between  June  27  and  July  25.  1950. 
(A  portion  of  this  Increase  Is  seasonal  ) 
These  Increases  In  livestock  and  meat  prices 
have  been  promptly  reflected  at  retail.  It 
has  t)een  demonstrated  In  the  past  that  a 
common  characteristic  of  movements  of 
prices  of  piany  foods  In  a  war  period  Is  a 
great  shortening  of  the  time  lag  ttetween 
changes  In  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
their  finished  prtxlucts,  and  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  There  are  many  indications 
that  this  Is  also  true  In  the  current  period  — 
replacements  costs  dominate  the  current  re- 
tail food  markets. 

IV.  THE  COMSCMtR'S  PRICE  INDEX  OF  THF  BtTBFAU 
or  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Pre-Korea 

The  prices  of  goods  consumers  buy  followed 
this  same  general  pattern,  but  at  a  much 
slower  pace.  The  Bureau's  Consumers'  Price 
Index  had  an  over-all  range  of  only  2  percent 
In  15  months,  with  the  month-to-month 
movement  never  as  great  as  1  percent.  This 
stability  ended  In  April  1950.  however,  and  by 
June  15,  before  the  Korean  attack,  the  Index 
Increased  nearly  2  percent  to  170  2  1 1935-39  = 
100) — primarily  because  of  increases  in  re- 
tail-meat prices  and  rents. 

The  advance  since  April  was  the  largest 
since  the  middle  of  1948  when  the  Index 
reached  its  peak.     The  increases  of  May  and 


June   wiped  out   alx)Ut   half  of  the  decline 
from  the  pKJSt^'ar  f>eak. 

The  movement  since  April  has  l>een  largely 
the  result  of  higher  food  prices,  although 
rent  has  been  moving  steadily  upward.  Re- 
tail-food prices  have  risen  about  5  percent 
since  April  and  are  now  less  than  6  percent 
below  their  postwar  peak.  The  rise  in  retail- 
food  prices  from  mid-April  to  mid-June  has 
been  almost  wholly  due  to  higher  prices  for 
meats.  There  have  also  t>een  wide  fluctua- 
tions m  the  prices  of  seasonal  commodities 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  and  eggs.  Re- 
tail-meat prices  have  advanced  14  percent 
since  January  of  this  year  and  in  mid-June 
were  within  8  percent  of  their  postwar  peak. 

An  exfmaple  of  what  has  happened  to  meat 
prices  can  be  seer  In  two  specific  cases:  In 
January,  the  national  average  price  of  round 
steak  was  85  cents  a  pound;  in  June  it  was 
97^2  cents.  Pork  chops  were  1»  38  than  62 
cents  in  January;  in  June  they  were  atwut 
81  cents,  and  we  estimate  that  they  have 
risen  at>out  5  cents  more  In  July. 

The  Increases  In  consum.ers"  prices  throtigh 
June  in  no  way  reflect  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  More  than  any  other  factor,  these 
advances  reflect  the  general  upturn  in  the 
national  economy  after  the  minor  slump  of 
1949.  High  consumer  incomes  always  bring 
big  demands  for  meat,  butter,  and  other 
high-priced  foods. 

Foods — post-Korea 

Retail  food  prices  continued  to  advance  In 
July  again  because  of  higher  meat  prices. 
We  have  completed  preliminary  checks  of 
food  prices  In  four  cities  as  of  July  15.  They 
lead  us  to  expect  a  total  increase  of  the  same 
general  magnitude  as  from  May  to  Jime — 
that  Is.  2  to  3  percent  for  food.  Part  of  this 
rise  Is  scare  buying  and  hoarding  by  some 
consumers,  and  part  of  it  reflects  higher  raw 
material  costs,  like  coffee  and  sugar,  which 
have  been  passed  on  with  great  rapidity  to 
the  consumers. 

Apparel,    house  furnishings,   and    other   com- 
modtties  in  the  cost  of  living 

With  the  exception  of  foods  and  rents,  the 
other  commodities  Included  In  the  cost  of 
living  In  June  were  either  lower  or  practi- 
cally unchanged  from  their  levels  at  the 
start  of  1950.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
scattered  reports.  It  apf>ears  that  they  have 
not  shown  any  substantial  Increase  since 
Korea.  Although  there  have  recently  been 
price  Increases  for  a  few  commodities,  the 
retailers  of  the  Nation  have  made  a  magnifi- 
cent effort  to  hold  the  price  line.  The  ma- 
jority have  not  raised  the  prices  of  the  goods 
they  have  in  stock  despite  runs  by  consumers. 
They  have  Increased  their  selling  prices  only 
when  they  have  had  to  buy  higher  cost  re- 
placement  merchandise. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  usual  rummer 
clearance  sales  ol  apparel  and  housefurnlsh- 
ings  have  not  been  so  numerous  nor  have 
they  offered  as  great  bargains  as  last  year. 
It  U  also  no  longer  possible  to  buy  appliances 
at  a  discount.  On  the  ■••i>ole.  however,  the 
picture  is  not  yet  one  of  actual  retail  price 
rises  These  price  rises  will  come,  however. 
as  the  higher  costs  of  raw  materials  filter 
through  the  manufacturing  and  distributive 
processes  of  the  economy.  For  the  pas:  few 
days  we  have  been  receiving  reports  on  pri- 
mary market  prices  which  show  increases  in 
the  manufacturers'  selling  prices  for  stoves 
and  refrigerators,  sheets  and  matti esses,  rugs 
and  tires,  hosiery,  underwear,  etc  When 
this  merchandise  reaches  the  retail  counters, 
these  increases  will  be  reflected  In  higher 
prices  But  these  Increases  do  not  appear 
overnight — It  takes  weeks  and  even  months 
tjefore  they  are  luily  reflected  In  the  prices 
consumers  pay. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  price  situation  la  very 
uneven  Some  prices  have  risen  53  or  even 
100  {>ercent.  some  have  risen  mioderately: 
some  have  not  moved  at  ail.  The  greatest 
Increases  have   been   in    the    prices    of    raw 
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matertaU.  of  tmaie  commodlt«e«  In  ppneral. 
and  Imported  CL«nmodtUo8  especially  The 
Increases  !n  manufaonirers"  nelUng  prices 
have  been  somewhat  leM.  and  the  Increase 
In   retail   prices,   except   foods,  l««st   of   all. 

We  know  that  some  of  this  rise  la  attxtb- 
Titsblc  to  scare  tjuvln?.  the  buUdlni?  up  •  f 
Inventorle?.  and  filling  of  pipe  lines  all  the 
way  from  consumer  to  producer.  This  kind 
of  buying  has  Its  own  limits — when  the 
locker  is  stocked  irp.  that  kind  of  demand 
ends.  Then  prices  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
demand- and-fupply  situation— they  can 
level  off  or  even  decline 

On  the  demand  side  the  new  factor  la  the 
rearmament  program — the  speed  with  which 
It  pim!,i— us  and  the  commodities  on  mhlrh 
It  falls.  Thim  to  superlmvvised  on  an  already 
tatfh  leeel  of  re*tular  consumer  demand 

On  the  supply  side  we  are  producuig  at 
•  very  high  level.  The  real  squeeze  will 
come,  and  prices  could  start  to  move  very 
rapidly,  when  consumer -goods  capacity  Is 
diverted  to  military  uses.  Unless  consumer- 
purchasing  power  has  been  cut  back  through 
t«x«B  or  purchases  of  savings  bonds,  the 
buying  power  will  clearly  exceed  the  supply 
of  goods.  It  should  be  possible  from  advance 
knowledge  of  the  military  demand  to  know 
when  and- where  the  squeeze  will  come  long 
before   It  appears  on   the   markets. 


Amerkan  L«fioB  Viewpoiiit  on  Foreij^n 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  okl.^hcma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
cer.  it  IS  strengthening  to  know  that 
veterans  of  our  great  land  are  and 
will  be  united  in  a  forei^ni  policy — to 
fight  communism  everywhere — to  unite 
in  efforts  and  acuons  toward  the  goal  of 
destroyine  the  threat  of  world  dominion. 

Members  of  the  great  veterans  organi- 
z?.tions  of  America,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and 
others,  realize  that  the  greatest  contri- 
bution tliat  can  be  made  to  gain  a  peace- 
ful world  is  the  preservation  of  freedom 
for  those  who  will  be  free — and  through 
our  moral,  military,  and  economic 
strength,  the  destruction  and  comple'e 
elimination  cf  false  and  untruthful 
philosophies  and  ideologies. 

A  striking,  timely,  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  Ameiicau  Legion's  world 
policy  wa.s  presented  by  its  foreign  rela- 
tions commis.-ion  to  its  national  execu- 
tive committee  at  the  May  1950  meeting; 
and  a.s  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Le^non  magazine  for  July  1950  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

Ljccion' .s    Foanc.N    Policy    Statid — National 

EXEIUTIVE        COMMITTEK        ADOPTS        COSCISB 

Stattment  or  Its  Woku)  Policy  Pkxsentxo 

BY    THE   FuREIO.N'    llELATIONS  COMMISSION    AT 

May     MErriNo — KuttTS    Dejeati^m     Am- 

TUT>r 

The  forelsm  policy  of  the  American  Legion 
Is  primarily  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 

freedom,    freed' rn    of    the    Individual,    and 
of  human  liberties. 

The  menace  in  the  world  today  Is  ths 
spread  of  8t;viet  ctimniunum.  whose  aimji  are 
the  deetruc*i<in  of  human  liberties  and 
eventual  world  conques:.    Therefore,  the  for- 


eign policy  of  the  American  Legion  is  to  fluht 
con.munlsm   everywhere. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  mistakes  and 
Inndequ.-xctes  of  the  past  let  us  now  unite 
our  efforts  and  actions  toward  the  one  goal 
of  destroying  the  threat  of  world  donalnlon 
by  our  real  enemy — Soviet  Russia. 

No  longer  should  we  contain  communism 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  tlieu  Ignore  It*  con- 
tinued and  successful  advance  In  another 
part.  No  longer  will  we  tolerste  trade  or  dip- 
lomatic expediencies  which  save  us  pennies 
today,  but  will  cost  us  dollars  tomorrow.  Our 
foreiiiu  policy  must  be  constsleutly  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  greatest  contri- 
bution that  can  be  made  by  the  United  States 
to  a  peaceful  world  Is  the  preservation  of 
freedom  for  those  who  will  be  free — and 
tlirc-..  :h  cur  nii  ral.  mllitiiry.  and  economic 
strength,  the  destruction  and  complete  ellm- 
In.Ttion  of  false  and  untruthful  philosophies 
and  Ideologies  which  are  loose  In  the  world 
today. 

FATTH  n»  THE  UNnTD  NATIONS 

We  retain  our  faith  In  the  United  Nations. 
We  believe  that  It  can  be  made  an  effective 
world  authority  which  can  prevent  aggres- 
sion if  the  charter  is  amended  Immediately  as 
suggested  by  the  American  Lrglon  In  Novem- 
ber of  1946 — to  accomplish  the  foUowing; 

1.  Removal  of  the  veto  power  In  the  two 
speciflc  instance*  of  matters  pertaining  to  ag- 
gression and  preparation  for  aggression. 

2  The  adoption  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posals for  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  estabiishmeni  of  arms  quotas, 
both  to  be  guaranteed  through  a  system  of 
positive  International  Inspection. 

3.  Establishment  of  an  effective  tyranny- 
proof  International  police  force.  This  force 
would  consist  of  two  parts,  an  Independent 
active  force  to  be  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Security  Council  and  a  reserve  force 
made  up  of  the  national  contingents  of  the 
major  powers  capable  of  backing  up  the 
active  forces  when  necessary.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  United  Nations,  through 
an  effective  police  force,  could  enforce  Its 
decisions,  prevent  aggression  and  the  prep- 
aration of  aggression,  and  so  maintain  the 
peace. 

We  believe  that  the  American  Legion  plan 
for  strengthenlnc:  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vides the  essential  basic  requirements  of. 
and  the  first  steps  toward,  true  world-wide 
enforcement  of  law  and  order,  which  Is  the 
Immediate  neceaslty. 

oRPona  WOULD  feoehation 

The  American  Legion  Is  opposed  to  any 
form  of  world  federation  or  world  govern- 
ment, at  this  time. 

In  IM8  the  American  Legion  recommended 
a  mutual  self-defense  pact  composed  of  the 
nations  of  the  north  Atlantic  area.  Our 
suggestion  was  made  fully  a  year  before  the 
North  Atlantic  Fact  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  mllltarUy  stronger  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  Arms  and 
essential  materials  are  now  flowing  and 
mu.->t  continue  to  flow  to  our  allies  in  this 
area  so  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries will  have  the  necessary  equipment  and 
trained  troops  to  make  a  formidable  stand 
against  any  aggressor. 

We  now  urge  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  to  Join  forces  within  the  United 
Nations  to  Insist  on  the  amendment  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  American  Legion  plan 
as  stated  above.  In  this  way  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  west  would  thereby  declare 
to  the  world  their  Intention  of  malting  the 
United  Nations  an  effective  authority  for 
peace. 

IBCOVESY    PtOCRAM    E.NDOIUSCO 

We  further  urge  these  f»ame  democrncles 
which  sponsored  ths  North  Atlantic  Pact  to 


send  deh-eates  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
wxin  in  the  United  States  to  expl<re  the 
possibilities  of  the  establlPiiment.  wulun  the 
franiework  of  the  United  Nations,  of  an 
association  for  closer  political  cooperation 
among    freedom-loving    democracies. 

To  preserve  faith  of  othtrs  in  our  system 
of  freedoms  we  must  continue  u>  help  those 
war-torn  natltus  and  people  of  the  world, 
who  will  first  help  themselves,  to  rebuild 
their  countries  r.nd  to  regain  their  basic  lib- 
erties. We  therefore  urge  continuation  of 
the  Euroj)ean  recovery  program  as  provided 
for  in  the  present  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
which  the  American  Legion  was  the  first  Na- 
tlor-wlde  organization  to  endorse.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people 
and  that  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  of 
rehabilitating  the  economies  of  western 
Europe  and  has  contained  Communist  e::- 
panslcn  in  this  area.  We  urge  aU  possible 
economies  In  the  administration  of  ECA,  so 
that  our  own  economy  will  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized We  heartily  endorse  a  proposal  that  a 
study  by  a  commission  be  made  sufficiently 
prior  to  June  1952  so  that  appropriate 
recommendations  can  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  to  what 
steps.  If  any.  might  be  neces.sary  after  that 
time  to  continue  economic  help  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  who  have  Joined  forces  with 
us  in  our  fight  for  freedom. 

We  should  encourage  economic,  education- 
al and  spiritual  development  In  wci-tern  Ger- 
many. This  area  will  again  be  a  critical  spot 
in  Europe's  development.  But  Americans 
rr  'St  be  realistic  in  their  aid  and  ever  watch- 
ful In  their  assistance  In  eliminating  mili- 
tary power  In  Germany.  We  must  not  aban- 
don these  people  to  the  Russians,  but  equally 
we  must  avoid  the  historic  danger  of 
strengthening  them  to  a  point  where  they 
will  again  menace  their  neighbors  whom  they 
overran  in  two  world  wars. 

We  should  support  In  every  way  possible 
the  religious  minorities  In  the  satellite  coun- 
tries in  Europe  that  are  trying  to  hold  the 
last  citadel  of  freedom  In  their  countries — 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  they  please. 
These  people  have  seen  the  state  subjugate 
the  church,  and  then,  try  to  abolish  the 
church.  We  must  support  them  In  their 
fight  to  regain  freedom  of  worship. 

Some  central  European  problems  cannot 
be  solved  until  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty.  Many  important  Is- 
sues are  at  stake.  Confidence  in  western 
Europe  and  America  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
our  Insistence  that  the  treaty  be  conclVf'.:d 
as  sen  as  possible. 

EASTERN   MEDITERRANEAN    AREA 

Americana  can  view  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  helpfulness  and  aid  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  area.  Greece 
would  not  have  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment today  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bipartisan  support  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
of  1947— which  stated  that  Communist  ag- 
gression shoiUd  advance  no  further  in  Eu- 
rope without  the  United  States,  through  the 
United  Nations,  taking  notice  of,  and  doing 
something  about,  such  aggression.  America 
fought  Communist  aggreMlon  In  this  area, 
for  we  wanted  the  people  of  the  Near  East 
to  have  a  chance  to  mold  a  destiny  of  their 
choice — and  not  one  dictated  to  them  by 
Moscow. 

We  must  continue  to  effectively  and  af- 
firmatively enlighten  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia  as  to  the  truth  of  the  American  way 
of  life  in  the  advantages,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  to  be  gained  by  free  people  oper- 
ating under  democratic  processes — where  the 
Individual  Is  served  by  the  slate  without  be- 
ing dependent  upon  it.  Coutalnment  of  So- 
viet aggression  is  not  enough.  We  must  go 
forward  to  the  destruction  of  the  aggressive 
power  of  the  Soviet  polic«  state  M.^sslve 
propaganda    projects    must    L^    launched    to 
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take  the  truth  to  all  corners  of  the  world 
so  that  all  pecples  will  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  Issues  In  this  great  struggle 
for  freedom  8  survival. 

We  believe  that  good  results  In  this  direc- 
tion have  been  obtained  by  the  OfBce  of  In- 
ternational Information  and  the  United 
States  Information  Service  We  urge  that 
these  two  agencieb  and  others  opeiatlng  un- 
der the  guidance  of  our  State  Department 
continue  to  take  the  truth  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  world  We  urge  Congress  to  allot  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  this  Important 
phase  of  winning  the  cold  war. 

AID  rOR  CHINA   AND  FORMOSA 

The  American  Legion  urges  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  communism  In  Asia.  We 
propose  that  our  Government  extend  every 
reasonable  assistance  to  foster  all  Influences 
favorable  to  democracy.  We  oppose  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China 

At  the  1949  Philadelphia  Convention  we 
urged  that  our  supp>ort  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  patriotic  groups  or  organizations 
of  Chinese  whose  principles  and  stability  are 
worthy  of  our  confidence  and  who  will  vlg- 
orotisly  fight  communism  and  outside  ag- 
giessors  to  preserve  the  basic  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  a  free  China. 

We  again  say  we  reject  defeatism  and 
abandonment  of  this  area  to  Communist  ag- 
gressors. The  Immediate  threat  Is  at  For- 
mosa and  in  the  Philippines.  We  abhor  the 
Idea  of  abandoning  the  free  and  Independ- 
ent Government  of  Formosa.  If  we  are  op- 
posed to  Communist  aggression,  and  If  we 
are  the  world's  last  and  greatest  protector 
of  human  liberties,  then  certainly  we  can- 
not abandon  Formosa  at  such  a  crucial  mo- 
ment. If  we  do  so.  then  we  are  merely  bor- 
rowing a  temporary  period  of  peace  until 
we  are  forced  to  face  the  same  Issue  In  an- 
other place,  which  will  be  Just'  a  bit  closer  to 
the  heart  of  our  national  defense  structure. 

FORMOSAN    DEFENSE    IMPERATIVE 

We  believe  it  is  imperative  that  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  appraise  the  defend- 
Rblllty  of  Formosa  at  once,  with  the  thought 
that  Formosa  be  preserved,  with  our  help, 
as  a  bastion  of  freedom  and  a  base  for  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Commtinlst  ag- 
gre^-iors  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

We  should  also  aid  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment In  every  possible  way.  to  resist  the  In- 
filtration of  Communist  aggressors  and  to 
maintain  a  free  democratic  government. 

Because  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  t>een 
of  such  immense  value  and  protection  to  the 
countries  Involved  and  because  a  similar  re- 
gional alliance  might  be  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist expansion  In  the  Pacific  and  far  east- 
ern areas,  we  again  urse  our  Government  to 
lend  its  aid  In  forming  a  regional  alliance 
under  article  51  of  the  United  Nations  char- 
ter, composed  of  tha««  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  far  eastern  areas,  who.  through 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  desire  to  guaran- 
tie  their  mutual  defense  and  to  preserve  in- 
dividual liberties. 

Tlie  Presidents  point  4  program  recom- 
mends that  Coneress  provide  funds  to  finance 
technical,  scientific,  and  managerial  knowl- 
ed  ;e  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
and  also,  limited  financial  assistance  for  the 
creation  of  productive  enterprises.  The 
President  has  requested  $45,000,000  to  fi- 
nance the  program  for  the  first  year. 

This  plan  suggests  assistance  in  many  fields 
and  emphasizes  technical  projects  In  health. 
Industry,  labor,  agriculture  and  scientific  re- 
search with  respect  to  natural  resources  in 
underdeveloped  countries  showing  particu- 
lar need.  The  wise  and  careful  administra- 
tion o  such  a  program  bears  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  development  of  International 
understanding  and  cooperation,  and  would 
contribute  considerably  to  the  enlargement 
of  world  trade. 

T^e  Ar  I  !can  Le-ion  acrroves.  In  princi- 
ple,  the   Piesident's   point   4   program.     We 


uree  the  full  cooperation  of  our  Government 
with  private  enterprise  in  the  development 
of  such  a  program. 

MUST    STRIVE    FOR    PEACE 

The  foregoing  should  constitute  the  for- 
eign fX)llcy  of  the  United  States  as  vis- 
ualized by  our  Commission  at  this  time. 
The  best  evaluation  of  any  foreign  policy 
Is  whether  or  not  it  can  keep  the  peace. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  have  peace  by 
Just  wishing  for  It  or  by  negotiating  a 
temporary  breathing  spell  with  the  Polit- 
buro. 

We  will  have  peace  only  after  we  have 
accepted  and  absorbed  the  fact  that  we  In 
Ameilca  must  offer  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  win  this  great  global  conflict  of 
Ideas.  We  must  fight  the  Insidious  menace 
of  communism  and  totalitarian  aggression 
with  all  our  might  and  resources.  We  must 
gather  to  us.  as  allies,  all  p>eople  who  will 
be  free — all  who  are  willing  to  Join  with 
us  In  this  final  battle  for  liberty.  Justice, 
and  democracy. 

And  when  successful — as  we  will  certainly 
be — our  peace  will  be  built  upon  the  rock 
of  self-reliance  of  all  free  {people,  good  will, 
and  Internationa!  law.  Internationally  en- 
forced. Only  then  cur  we  openly  admit 
to  ourselves  and  to  eacn  other  that  we  have 
found  true   peace   ;  nd   real   security. 

All  this  Is  possible  if  we,  as  individuals, 
accept  the  responsibility  to  do  our  share  to 
protect  our  own  liberties.  With  our  trust  in 
God  we  shall  find  divine  guidance  along  the 
rough  road  that  lies  ahead.  This  call  for 
God's  help  Is  not  to  lull  the  peace-seeking 
into  weakness  and  compromise.  Only  In 
strength  of  character  and  arms  and  pur- 
pose, based  on  Christian  principles  of  Justice 
and  righteousness  wUl  America  be  able  to 
offer  proper  leadership  to  peace-hungry  cit- 
izens of  the  world  who  starve  for  Gods  most 
cherished   gift — human   dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed  there  is  hope  in 
the  expressions  that  we  retain  our  faith 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  we  pre- 
serve faith  of  others  in  our  system  of 
freedoms.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  carefully  consider  and  weigh 
all  possible  means  and  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  in  the 
hope  for  real  peace,  but  in  doing  so.  let 
us  keep  the  United  Nations  for  what 
it  was  sincerely  intended.  Ptirther.  in 
con-sidering  any  propio.^al.  it  is  impera- 
tive that  America  preserve  her  sover- 
eignty, and  that  we  carefully  examine 
and  oppose  any  theoiT  of  world  govern- 
ment which  would  entail  the  surrender 
of  our  national  sovereignty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKY/ORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  August  4,  1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Peyton  Ford: 

Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  the  DEPtrry  Attorney  Genekal. 

Washington.  D  C.  July  17. 1950. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.\r  Mr.  Congressman:  This  has  fur- 
ther  releieuce  .to   your   inquu-y   oX   June    2, 


1950.  addre.ssed  to  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
lating to  the  licensing  of  Schering  Corp.'s 
patents  and  the  effect  on  such  licensing  of 
sale  of  the  stock  in  that  corporation  now 
held  by  the  Government. 

In  December  194".  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice publicly  announced  a  policy  under  which 
many  patents  held  bv  corporations  in  which 
the  Government  had  seized  a  controlling 
stock  interest  would  be  made  available  for 
licensing  at  reasonable  terms,  except  In  some 
cases  where  the  fiant  of  a  license  would  b« 
prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  compel i- 
tion  in  the  field  Scherine  Corp.  advises  that 
in  pursuance  of  that  policy  many  of  its  pat- 
ents have  been  and  are  now  offered  tor  li- 
censing on  reasonable  royalty  terms  to  quali- 
fied applicants.  This  offering  covers  patents 
owned  by  Schering  In  the  hormone  field  as 
of  the  end  of  1948.  including  patents  which 
are  used  in  the  production  of  substances 
now  receiving  wide  attention  or  t>eing  ex- 
perimentally used  in  the  treaimf-nt  of  rheu- 
matism, arthritis,  and  other  diseases.  This 
policy  remains  presently  In  effec*.  To  date. 
Schering  Corp.  has  Issued  to  20  American 
comparues.  on  reasonable  royalty  terms  for 
the  life  the  pe.ninent  patents,  irrevocable 
hcenses  to  market  such  hormone  substances 
as  progesterone,  pregnenolone,  estradiol,  es- 
tradiol benzoate,  ethinyl  estradiol  and  other 
pharmaceuticals.  In  addition,  nine  bulk 
chemical  suppliers  have  been  given  royalty- 
free  permission  to  supply  the  nequlrements 
of  the  drug  trade  for  most  of  these  products. 
The  corporation  advises  that  applications 
for  such  licenses  are  In  fact  currently  being 
received  and  acted  upon. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Schering  Corp.  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  many 
of  the  pharmaceutical  produces  referred  to 
above.  It  has.  however,  been  properly  cau- 
tious with  respect  to  their  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  specific  diseases  In  a  pre.ss  release 
dated  May  26,  1950.  Francis  C.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  stated: 

"Schering  was  the  first  to  Introduce  preg- 
nenolone to  the  medical  profession.  While 
this  drug  shows  promise  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers from  rheumatism  and  a.nhrltls.  It  Is 
a  cruel  deception  to  hold  out  any  hope  that 
it  relieves  or  Influences  cancer  or  that  It  is 
a  miracle  drug." 

With  reference  to  the  rumors  of  Impend- 
ing changes  In  patent  policy,  these  probably 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  Department  s  prepara- 
tions to  sell  the  vested  Schering  stock.  It 
should  be  understood  that  imposing  a  patent- 
licensing  policy  which  will  be  effective  after 
sale  is  more  dtfBcult  than  maintaining  such 
a  policy  while  the  Government  owns  all  of 
the  corporation's  stock.  This  ^  especially 
so  since  the  Department  of  Justice  consid- 
ers it  desirable  policy  for  the  Government 
to  relinquish  as  fully  as  possible  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  vested  corpora- 
tions after  the  sale  of  their  stock  to  Ameri- 
can buyers.  It  is  the  working  out  of  an 
effective  postsale  licensing  procedure  for 
Schering  s  patents  that  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration. When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  vested  shares  of  Schering  Corp. 
will  be  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  offered  at  public 
sale  under  sealed  bids  through  the  medium 
oi  a  prospectus. 

The  obligation  Imposed  upon  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  de.e- 
gated  to  it  under  the  Trading  With  tne 
ti.emy  Act  with  respect  to  vested  properly 
1*  that  such  property  shall  be  "held.  used. 
administered,  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  In  tiie  Interest  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States."  We  are  fully 
aviare  of  our  public  responsibility  and  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  resolve  the 
problems  involved  In  a  manner  calculated 
to  best  perve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  our  primary  reiponsibUity 
la  the  adnunistratlon  of  vested  property. 
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Your  interest  In  the  mnttcr  U  appreciated. 
The  newspap«r  clipping  which  you  enclosed 
with  your  letter  U  returned  herewith,  as  re- 
qveeted. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Pettom  Foao. 
Dfputy  Attorney  General. 


The  Curtailinf  of  Mail  Service 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  iv  the  Daily  Ad- 
vance of  Lynchburg.  Va..  relative  to  the 
order  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General 
relative  to  the  curtailing  of  mail  service. 
I  might  add  that  this  paper  is  consid- 
ered very  conservative: 

Thi  Postal  Skkvick 

Tbe  United  States  Post  Office  Depart intM.t 
VH  founded  to  provide  jxjstal  service  Tor  vhe 
people.  It  was  not  expected  to  make  a  profit 
and  was  expected  to  be  operated  at  a  loss. 
but  not  being  a  business  and  designed  as  a 
Government,  service  of  the  first  Imjxjrtance, 
It  should  not  be  discussed  In  business  terms. 

When  Postmaster  General  Donaldson  cut 
taame  mail  deliveries  to  one  a  day.  he  acted 
as  If  he  were  running  a  business  which  must 
show  a  profit.     In  attempted   refutation  of 
criticism   he   presented   a   statement   which 
misrepresents  the  true  nature  of  the  service. 
Per  example  he  showed  an  operations  deficit 
of  over  »500,000.000.     By  striking  from  this 
;  deficit  about  (300.0  0.000  In  costs  that  .ire 
i  Intended  to  be  charged  against  service  ren- 
'  dered.  without  any  revenue  of  importance, 
the  deficit  Is  more  than  cut  in  half.     This 
shows  the  phony  bookkeeping  used  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Third-  and  fourth -class  poet  offices  are 
operated  at  a  cuu^iderable  loss,  if  revenue 
and  costs  are  presented  on  a  business  basis. 
They  cannot  be  operated  otherwise.  They 
represent  cc-sts  over  revenue  of  about 
•45.000.000.  Rural  free  delivery  cocts  about 
•75.000.000  and  so  on  with  services  considered 
vital  and  indlspwi— Me  and  to  be  operated 
at  heavy  costs. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
called  for  efficient  reorganization  of  the 
Pest  Office  Department.  Donaldscn's  only 
response  is  to  pretend  to  effect  savings  by 
curtailing  service.  The  mall  carriers  are 
thereby  overworked,  the  public  gels  poorer 
delivery  service,  the  expensively  subsidized 
air  mall  becomes  farcical  in  its  delivery  time 
in  many  Instances  end  businees  mail  also  is 
delayed  to  an  Important  extent. 

There  is  a  limit  on  the  weight  a  mall  car- 
rier Is  supposed  to  carry  on  his  trip.  It  Is 
obvious  that  on  a  heavy  day.  with  more  mall 
than  usual,  he  cannot  get  the  mail  de- 
livered In  one  delivery.  And  substitute  car- 
riers, to  help  the  regular  carrier,  are  never 
sufflcltiitly  available  under  the- new  Donald- 
son system. 

The  present  International  crisis  makes 
prompt  mall  delivery  more  Important  than 
ever.  It  makes  more  efficient  service, 
prompter  deliveries,  mandatory,  else  thfre 
will  come  a  situation  which  will  force  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  ConKress. 

Congress  will  reverse  the  Donaldson  action 
If  the  public  makes  Itself  hf-ard.  Congnjss 
might  even,  if  racved  to  a  thorough  mvesti- 
gatlon.  remove  D<jna.,dsuu.    Ue  plainly  U  i.iot 


providing  the  service  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  supjxiscd  to  provide;  he  went  over 
the  heads  of  his  superiors,  the  Congress,  to 
curtail  service;  his  rise  la  the  Department 
to  his  present  position  can  be  associated 
with  politics  that  refute  largely  the  some- 
what appealing  story  of  his  rise  from  mail 
carrier  t)  Postma.ster  General. 

As  more  and  mure  thousands  of  men  go 
Into  uniform,  are  away  from  home,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  big  increase  In  letter  mall. 
Some  of  that  mall  Is  going  to  be  delayed, 
under  the  present  restricted  delivery  serv- 
ice. There  Is  going  to  be  a  howl  that  will  get 
action  from  the  Congress.  It  would  be  better 
if  the  public  registered  its  complaints  now. 
With  Senators  nnd  Congressmen,  to  get  full 
service  restored  before  Its  need  becomes  more 
critical. 


The  Fruits  of  the  New  Deal  m  Colorado 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  mast  challenging  po- 
litical addresses  that  has  come  to  tiy  at- 
tention to  date  during  this  campaign 
year  is  that  of  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Noland  a  district  judge  of  Colorado, 
Which  address  was  made  before  the 
Young  Democrats'  Organization  of  Col- 
orado at  their  annual  convention.  The 
Young  Democrats  of  Colorado  led  off,  as 
usual,  in  our  State  in  the  beginning  of 
campaign  matters  for  this  election  year. 
Judge  Noland  in  his  talk  not  only  treats 
of  the  political  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Colorado,  but  he  also  enters  into  a  very 
understanding  dissertation  on  political 
matters  In  the  Nation.  Because  he  has 
set  forth  In  such  an  admirable  manner 
the  political  challenges  of  the  hour  and 
In  a  large  measure  expresses  ray  personal 
feelings  on  some  of  the  various  questions 
which  are  perplexing  us.  I  desire  to  have 
-the  address  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
any  others  desiring  to  do  so  may  benefit 
from  the  thoughts  expressed  by  this 
talented  and  capable  Democratic  leader 
of  Colorado: 

AoDRFss  or  JuDoc  James  M  Noland  Befors 
fctATE  Convention  or  Colorado  Youno 
Democrats,  Gunnison.  Junk   17,  1930 

The  words  of  the  late  great  Edward  P. 
Costignn,  uttered  in  1931,  are  as  applicable 
to  our  present  notional  situation  as  they 
were  to  that  of  those  bliu:k  depression  days. 
Then  he  said,  "In  scientific  and  material  de- 
velopment the  advances  of  the  last  century 
outdistance  Imagination.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  welfare  continuously  eludes  us.  If 
the  Ideal  of  the  fathers  had  been  that  the 
many  are  to  be  Impoverished  while  the  few 
are  to  have  and  to  hold  thun  certain  pres- 
ent-day economic  conditions  would  not  be  so 
surprising.  Happily  many  descendants  of 
the  fathers  have  reached  the  goal  of  plenty. 
But  faced  by  the  Jeffersonlan  dream  of  a 
country  of  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  and 
of  a  land  where  none  was  to  be  excessively 
rich  and  none  were  to  be  poor,  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  fundamental  national  failure." 
Senator  Cosllgau  continued  by  quoting 
Thomas  Paine,  "When  it  shall  be  said  In  any 
country  In  the  world,  "my  poor  sire  hapi  y; 
neither  ignorance  nor  distresp.  is  to  be  Ii  ui.d 
among  them:  my  JaiLs  are  empty  of  prisoners, 
my  sUeeU  uf   bct^gars;    the  a^ed  axe  not   lu 


want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive  the  natu. 
ral  world  is  my  friend  because  it  U  the  friend 
of  happiness',  when  these  things  can  be  raid, 
then  may  that  country  boast  of  Itj  '"onstltu- 
tlon  and  government." 

We  are  members  of  a  political  party  which 
has  adopted  that  creed  for  Its  own;  you, 
with  the  vitality,  the  inspiration  \nd  Imagl- 
nation  of  youth,  have  been  constantly  breath- 
ing Into  a  sometimes  ailing,  a  sometimes 
wavering  patient  that  energy  and  i  usienance, 
that  courage  and  conviction  so  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  continued  existence  as  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  of  Wilson,  of  C  ostlgan.  of 
Frnnklln  Roosevelt,  of  Harry  S.  Tru-^an  — 
of  the  once  forgotten  men  of  the  fields,  the 
marketplaces,  and  the  back  street? 

We  witnessed  during  that  perlo-l  when  the 
strong  voice  of  Senator  Costlgan  was  being 
heard,  a  virtual  social  and  econoitrlc  revolu- 
tion In  this  country— «  bloodless  one,  to  be 
sure,  but  nonetheless  as  far-reaching  and  de- 
cisive as  any  that  ever  accomi  anled  the 
clashing  of  swords.  It  marked  what  we  had 
hoped  was  the  beginning  of  a  ne  v  era — the 
forgotten  man  came  into  his  own — the  gen- 
eral welfare  became  the  paramount  Inter- 
est of  a  government  which  had  been  en- 
trusted Into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
Part  v. 

Let  us  review  briefly  just  a  few  c  f  the  steps 
of  that  revolution. 

Rural  electrification  came  Into  being.  It 
was  an  unheard  of  thing.  Yea,  it  k&s  social- 
istic. But  it  brought  llpht  and  p<  wer — light 
and  power  both  literally  and  figuratively  to 
one  of  America's  forgotten  citlz;nry.  For 
generatlor\fi  the  men  who  tilled  tl  e  soil  had 
had  to  live  under  the  most  antiquated  con- 
ditions. They  were  the  very  root  of  the  Amer- 
lc?,n  economic  system,  for  they  produced 
from  Mother  Earth  the  food  for  ( ur  people, 
and  the  raw  materials  for  our  factories.  Yet 
our  highly  vaunted  capitalistic  s;  stem  had 
not  found  It  profitable  to  supply  .hose  mil- 
lions of  rural  families  with  the  comforts, 
necessities  and  conveniences  enjoyed  by  the 
more  fortunate  urbanltes  A  liberalized 
Democratic  Party,  one  unafraid  to  break  with 
hide-bound  precedent,  found  a  wiy  to  raise 
In  a  few  short  years  the  living  standards  of 
a  great  class  whose  neglect  bad  so  long  been 
a  government  scandal.  Electric  K)wer  and 
enerciv  was  brought  to  the  living  rooms  and 
the  milking  sheds  of  10,000,000  'Ural  resi- 
dents. 

Within  our  own  cencratlon  the  t  )tal  break- 
down of  an  outmoded  economic  system  had 
left  10,000.000  American  cltlre  is  unem- 
ployed, 30.000.000  (approximately  one- 
fourth  our  population  ^  on  the  vene  of  want. 
An  opposition  administration  hac  stumbled 
helplessly  In  the  darkness,  bllndec  by  its  old 
fe'hh  of  concentrated  wealth,  afra  d  to  break 
with  Its  tradition.  Its  advlc*  wu  Let  us  be 
calm  and  this  shall  pass.  Hunger  and 
wretchedness  cannot  remain  caln ,  however, 
and  It  didn't  pass  until  an  enlightened,  cou- 
rageous party  gave  new  meaning  to  the  words. 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stat  ?s  •  •  • 
In  ordrr  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranqi  llUty.  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  •  •  •  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselv  -s  and  our 
posterity     •     •     •." 

That  the  hungry  might  be  fed.  that  the 
naked  mlpht  be  clothed,  that  the  Jobless 
might  have  work,  that  the  breaking  Ameri- 
can homes  might  be  knit  together  again,  our 
party  conceived  It  to  bo  the  di  ty  of  the 
Nation — of  those  who  were  still  aoie  to  pay 
taxes — to  support  programs  of  di  ect  relief, 
WPA,  PWA.  and  the  like.  Do  you  remember 
the  hue  and  cry.  even  In  the  fa  ;e  of  that 
terrible  national  crisis?  8<x:lal  sm,  they 
screamed— methlnks  the  sound  of  the  voices 
that  cried  that  word  has  a  famlll  ir  ring. 

Then  It  wasn't  long  ago  when  tlils  land  of 
ours  was  literally  cluttered  with  poorhouses. 
P</metlmps  we  eased  our  collective  .conscience 
by  calling  them  cTunty  farms.  Phey  were 
designed  as  the  final  haven  for  the  poverty- 
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stricken,  dUease-ridden.  physically  broken 
oldsters  of  our  society — the  human  machines 
who  were  worn  out  and  useless  t<j  the  further 
needs  of  our  great  Industrial  Nation.  Numer- 
ous as  they  were,  there  were  still  not  enough 
of  these  institutions  to  take  care  of  all  the 
human  Junk,  so  the  rest  were  left  to  the  blg- 
clty  garbage  cans  and  the  street -corner  pan- 
handling. Again,  a  great  political  party, 
condemning  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
struck  with  the  might  and  strength  that  Is 
bom  of  a  Just  cause,  and  there  came  Into 
being  unemployment  compensation,  social 
security,  old-age  pen.«lons.  and  their  related 
programs,  all  desli^ned  toward  establishing  a 
decent,  comfortable,  respectable  place  in  the 
American  social  and  economic  structure,  and 
a  dignified  refuge  for  those  whose  unfor- 
tunate lot  would  eventually  become  that  of 
sickness,  poverty,  and  the  ravaecs  of  old  age. 
once  more  from  the  plush-bottomed  chairs  of 
the  Nation  was  raised  the  old  familiar  cry. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  proud  reci- 
tation of  those  successful  campaigns  of  the 
New  Deal  revolution — it  would  Include  water 
and  power  conservation,  public  lands  recla- 
mation and  development,  collective  bargaln- 
Inr;  for  capital  and  labor,  banking  security, 
home  owners'  loans,  adequate  housing,  pub- 
lic health  -nd  sanitation — each  and  every 
one  a  new  and  liberal  conception  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  of  our  people. 
Every  step  In  that  revolution  was  bitterly 
fought.  Never  a  single  one  of  those  battles 
was  won  without  the  accompanying;  chant  of 
the  reactionary  mourners,  consisting  princl- 
paUy  of  those  who  saw  evilly  acquired  power 
and  wealth  slipping  from  their  ruegedly  in- 
dividualistic hands.  Each  new  victory  lor 
the  people's  forces  was  another  toll  of  the 
bell  that  was  sounding  the  death  knell  of  a 
system  which  had  kept  millions  of  America's 
people"!  for  generations  economically  en- 
slaved. Lives  were  given  by  our  forces,  and 
not  the  least  of  those  were  America's  Frank- 
lin Delano  R(X)sevelt  and  Colorado's  Edward 
Prentls  Costlgan.  Yet,  bitter  as  that  fight- 
ing was.  there  is  the  voice  in  America  today 
that  would  have  the  courage  to  advocate 
the  tearing  down  of  the  rural  electric  lines, 
the  abolition  of  our  social-security  system, 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  labor  to  arbitrate. 
the  blasting  of  the  dams,  the  loosing  of  the 
rivers,  the  return  of  reclaimed  millions  of 
acres  to  dust  bowls,  the  restoration  of  the 
poorhouses? 

I  come  now  to  the  purpose  of  these  recita- 
tions. We  have  heard  from  the  cradle  the 
adage  "History  repeats  itself,  "  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  at  hand  to  sustain  that 
statement  today.  We  are  presently  in  what 
may  be  called  the  second  phase  of  the  blood- 
less revolution  of  which  I  have  spoken.  This 
time  we  are  beset  with  opposition  from  both 
Within  and  without  The  aims  and  objects 
r'  those  opponents  are  entirely  different,  and 
knowingly  they  would  brook  no  alliance  one 
with  the  other,  but  strangely,  dangerously, 
they  are  a  common  threat  to  our  existing 
democratic  Institutions.  Americans,  regard- 
less of  parti.<yin  political  views  are  as  one  in 
their  determination  to  stop  the  Communist 
threat.  We  are  prone  to  forget,  I  am  afraid, 
the  insidious  methods  of  the  Communist, 
bent  on  our  destruction.  He  may  yet  at- 
tack with  force,  but  the  hl.story  of  his  opera- 
tions has  been  marked  by  another  type  of 
attack.  He  believes  that  a  hoiise  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand,  and  proceeds  ac- 
cordingly. He  Implants  Jealousy,  hatred, 
envy,  and  suspicion  in  his  intended  victim, 
then  waits  for  the  victim  to  destroy  himself. 
There  are  indications  that  he  is  having  some 
measure  of  success  In  oiir  present  national 
trends. 

It  is  time  that  free  Americans  should  rise 
to  the  defense  of  that  freedom  which  can 
exist  only  in  a  democracy.  On  the  military 
front  we  are  arming  defensively  (and  may 
God  give  us  the  courage  and  foresight  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so),  agamst  the  threat  of  pow- 


erful forces  bent  on  the  destruction  of  all 
democratic  government.  We  have  wisely  and 
Justry  made  it  our  policy  that  there  shall  be 
no  aggression  on  our  part,  and  no  ofTense  un- 
til It  shall  become  necessary  as  a  defense. 

But  there  Is  another  front  on  which  we 
had  better  be  taking  the  offensive,  and  soon. 
It  is  time,  it  Is  past  time,  that  we  put  a  stop 
to  the  demagogery  that  is  going  on  in  high 
places  in  this  Government,  and  on  our 
street*,  and  in  our  drawing  rooms  as  well. 
It  is  something  that  follows  the  Communist 
pattern  of  Infiltration  through  distrust  and 
suspicion,  and  can  well  become  as  great  a 
threat  to  democratic  government  as  would 
military  force  from  the  outside  In  high 
places  It  Is  typified  by  the  f)erformance  of  a 
notorious  character  from  one  of  the  great 
states  of  this  Union.  Clothed  always  with 
the  Immunity  that  he  ixsurps  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  mouths 
Invectlvenesfi.  hatred,  false  suspicion  indis- 
criminately among  his  fellow  Americans. 
Does  anyone  in  this  room,  does  any  thought- 
ful American  believe  for  one  moment  that 
Joe  McCarthy  U  hunting  Communists?  If 
It  were  so,  he  would  have  the  help  and  en- 
cotiragement  of  all  of  us.  But  Eo;  Senator 
McCarthy  Is  one  of  those  die-hard  mourn- 
ers whom  1  have  already  ment  oned.  He 
sloshes  through  the  mud  and  muck  of  the 
unkept  grave  of  reaction  and  a  tempts  to 
raise  therefrom  the  ghost  of  that  old  char- 
acter. It  is  the  same  ghost  whDse  chains 
clanked  with  every  advance  of  the  New  Deal, 
but  it  wears  new  robes  fashlon'^d  by  the 
adroit  hands  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Whereas  it  used  to  be  a  socialisti:  ghost,  it 
Is  now  a  communistic  one.  and  it  is  brought 
forth  from  the  grave  to  frighten  the  people, 
this  time  from  the  Fair  Deal  and  the  social 
and  economic  advances  which  are  l)eing 
born  of  it.  Americans  who  have  the  courage 
and  intelligence  to  keep  fighting  the  good 
fight  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
of  our  people  and  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  must  now  risk  the  slander  and  abuse 
of  him  and  other  cowards  of  h:s  lik  who 
shield  themselves  behind  a  screeri  that  was 
never  created  for  any  such  purpote.  And  it 
Is  not  to  the  credit  of  some  of  his  fellow 
Senators  who  sit  silently  by,  biding  their 
cowardly  time  to  speak  up  with  either  an 
"I  told  you  so."  or  "I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It. "  depending  upon  the  c.irections  which  the 
political  winds  may  ultimately  take.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  a  great  woman  Sen- 
ator and  American,  MARCARrr  Chase  Smith, 
and  a  few  brave  and  conscientious  Members 
of  the  opposition  party,  that  they  should 
have  said  these  thlnzs  in  a  much  abler  way 
than  can  I.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to 
hear  a  little  more  from  the  Dem(x:ratic  side 
of  that  Chamber. 

And  we  need  give  our  attentlcn  to  simi- 
lar lesser  but  still  effective  performances  In 
places  not  so  high.  It  seems  to  have  become 
the  vogue  in  these  times  of  stress  to  label 
liberal  thought  with  varying  shadis  of  one  of 
the  primary  colors  now  m  great  disrep  :te. 
There  are  too  many  good  Americans  who  are 
being  hoodwinked  by  that  practice  which 
again  Is  Inspired  by  the  bogeycian  tactics 
of  the  old  mourners.  More  and  more  often 
of  late  the  cry  that  challenges  liberal 
thought  and  action,  foreign  and  irreconcil- 
able as  it  may  be  to  communisin.  is  "Red; 
Red."  It  is  used,  of  course,  btcause  it  is 
guaranteed  to  create  fright  and  jjanic.  The 
shade  depends  upon  the  degree  of  liberality 
In  Its  relation  to  our  past  and  now  outmoded 
theory  of  the  real  function  of  government. 
For  Instance,  if  rural  electrification  were  now 
t)elng  proposed  for  the  first  time  under  the 
Fair  Deal,  it  would  probably  rate  pink, 
whereas  reclamation  might  get  into  the  sal- 
mon shade.  And  surely  Abraham  Lincoln's 
program  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
be  hailed  a  very  brilliant  red. 

We  Democrats  and  Republican;;  alike  need 
to  reappraise  our  Anxericanism,  and  take  ac- 


count of  the  true  Import  of  the  liberties 
and  the  freedom  which  we  guaranteed  otlr- 
selves  by  our  own  Constitution.  Our  sys- 
tem envisages  the  rlcht  to  espouse  those 
things  which  within  the  limits  of  that  C^n- 
stitution,  the  greatest,  most  perfect  ever  de- 
vised by  men,  we  deem  will  best  promote 
equal  and  exact  Justice  for  all.  When  we 
reach  tiiat  stage  where  we  indl.scriminately 
label  those  who  disagree  with  us  in  principle 
or  politics  as  adherents  of  a  foreign  concept 
of  government  then  we  are  creating  In  our 
people  the  distrust,  the  Jealou-sy  and  ha- 
treds which  of  themselves  can  well  destroy 
democracy.  And  we  thus  play  Into  the 
hands  of  communism. 

This  very  organization  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  now  addressing  has  itself  been  a 
victim  of  those  tactics.  One  of  your  mem- 
bers, whose  strong  liberal  voice  will  be  heard 
and  heeded  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ere  another  year  shall  have  passed, 
knows  the  crueltv,  the  sting  and  the  injustice 
cf  that  sort  of  attack,  and  will,  as  the  com- 
ing campaign  progresses,  no  doubt  become 
a  further  target  for  It.  The  motirners  will 
find,  though,  that  John  Carroll  does  not 
cringe  in  the  presence    of  ghosts. 

It  behooves  you,  the  younger  members  of 
America's  greatest  political  party  to  take  the 
lead  in  combating  these  modernized  meth- 
ods of  attack  on  our  constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action. 
There  are  many,  many  battles  yet  to  be 
fought  before  we  shall  have  attained  our 
ultimate  goal  of  equal  and  exact  Justice  to 
all.  There  are  still  great  groups  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  t)eing  denied  the  r;pht  of  suffrage, 
and  the  right  to  attend  free  American  schools 
on  a  basis  of  equality  with  others  whose 
rights  appear  to  be  based  on  some  chimerical 
superiority  of  color,  blood,  or  nativity — cer- 
tainly not  on  the  constitutional  guaranties 
bequeathed  us  by  our  founding  fathers. 
There  are  still  countless  American  citizens 
who  have  no  conception  of  the  joy  of  breath- 
ing clean  air,  of  drinking  pure  water,  of 
seeing  any  horizon  beyond  their  own  squalid 
walls;  wliose  children,  our  future  citizens, 
know  only  an  America  bounded  by  the  alleys 
lu  their  dingy  neighborhoods.  There  are  yet 
acres  to  be  reclaimed,  rivers  to  be  dammed — 
there  is  water  to  be  brought  to  parched  farm 
lands,  there  are  hartwrs  to  be  dredged, 
schools  and  hospitals  to  be  built.  And  even 
as  evidenced  by  the  walls  of  the  mourners 
today,  each  of  those  battles  will  be  des- 
perately fought.  The  McCarthys  and  the 
Tnfts,  with  their  assembled  horde  of  ghosts 
will  continue  to  rattle  the  chains  and  play 
boiieyman.  We  will  hear  repeated  aeain 
and  again  the  mourners  chant  of  "Welfare 
State.  "  "Communism,"  "Socialism,"  "Red," 
"Pink,  " — that  is.  we  will  hear  it  until  a 
fully  enlightened  and  thoroughly  disgusted 
America  shall  rise  In  Its  wrath,  and  say  to 
these  men,  as  did  Senator  SvrrH,  "We  have 
hearfl  enough."  And  when  that  time  comes, 
we  shall  turn  fully  to  the  linal  task  of  estab- 
lishing Justice  and  promoting  the  general 
welfare,  according  to  the  concepts  of  those 
who  gave  birth  to  this  Nation. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follow uig  editorial 
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from  the  Le  Roy  (N.  Y. »  Gazette-News 
of  August  3.  1950: 

An  Open  Letter  to  thi  President 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

President.  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  You  are  the  executive 
bead  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  lending  nution 
Of  th?  world  today.  I  am  the  editor  of  a  little 
country  weekly  newspaper  that  has  been 
published  In  the  village  of  Le  Roy.  N.  Y.. 
for  134  years.  We  are  both  citizens  of  this 
Nation — a  nation  which  guarantees  to  us 
freedom  of  speech  and  permits  the  humblest 
citizen  to  express  his  thoughts  to  the  man 
holding  the  highest  honor  within  the  gift  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

By  some  turn  of  the  dice  along  the  path- 
way of  mankind  In  these  United  States  of 
America  you  became  alined  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  I  became  a  Republican. 
As  such  we  may  honestly  have  divergence  of 
thought  as  to  the  best  policies  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  national  affairs.  That  Is.  we  may 
have  these  differences  of  opinion  In  normal 
times.  But.  Mr.  President,  as  good  Americans 
and  patriotic  citizens,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves any  difference  in  thinking  when  grave 
danger  menaces  our  Nation. 

We  are  involved  In  a  war  In  Korea  and 
every  hour  American  boys — boys  who  might 
be  your  sons  or  mine — are  giving  their  lives 
far  away  from  home  anU  loved  ones,  to  up- 
hold the  Stars  and  Stripes  under  which  you 
and  I  had  the  gieat  good  fortune  to  be  born, 
and  to  have  lived  for  many  yetvrs  with  greater 
freedom,  larger  opportunities,  and  more  com- 
forts than  are  enjoyed  In  any  other  land  we 
know.  I  have  every  confidence  of  ultimate 
victory  In  Korea  lut  I  am  sobered  and  tre- 
mendously concerned  In  the  connection  be- 
tween Korea  and  a  greater  war  that  looms, 
with  Christian  civilization  and  communism 
as  the  opposing  forces. 

We  must  not  only  win  the  war  In  Korea  but 
we  must,  along  with  associated  nations,  pre- 
pare for  a  much  more  devastating  war  possi- 
ble at  some  time  in  the  future. 

It  Is  because  of  this.  Mr.  President,  I  bej? 
of  you  to  firmly,  squarely,  courageously,  and 
promptly  meet  the  Issue  that  confronts  us, 
and  use  the  authority  you  possess  to  con- 
script not  only  the  fighting  men  but  capital 
and  labor  as  well,  to  win  the  war  in  Korea 
and  prepare  for  the  war  that  may  come.  I 
kitow  there  is  the  ten.ptatlon  to  you  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  to  consider  po- 
litical factors  and  to  temper  your  acts  In  the 
light  of  the  coming  election.  Gcxl  forbid 
that  you  or  any  Congressman  yield  to  this 
temptation.  Our  boys  are  dying  on  the  hills 
of  Korea  and  a  slinking  enemy  in  Europe  is 
ri-valtlng  the  oppwrtune  time  to  pounce. 

The  young  men  that  are  being  conscripted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  have  no  choice  In  the 
matter.  They  must  go,  accept  the  prescribed 
wage,  eat  the  war  rations  however  good  or 
bad  they  may  be,  and  face  the  bullets,  any 
one  of  which  m:  >  have  their  names  on  It. 
You  fought  in  World  War  I.  Tell  me,  if  you 
will,  if  there  be  any  Justification  or  excuse 
for  permitting  capital,  as  represented  In 
manufacturing  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  war.  or  allowing  those  producing  and 
processing  the  necessary  food,  and  the  labor 
involved  In  both,  to  gain  profits  beyond  those 
common  before  war  started  In  Korea? 

This  is  not  a  battle  to  be  fought  by  the  so. 
dlers  alone.     It  Is  a  battle  for  all  of  us.     Let 
us  face  It  a.s  Americans  all,  and  not  as  prof- 
iteers, hoarders,  or  politicians. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  today — the  folks 
back  home — find  it  dlfflcult  to  comprehend 
the  thinking,  or  absence  of  clarity  in  think- 
ing, that  has  been  so  alarmingly  revealed  in 
the  Korean  situation.  If  those  In  whom  you 
manUesL^d  confidence  have  not  measured  up 
to  the  needs  of  the  hotir  and  the  place  we 


occupy  In  International  affairs.  It  Involves  a 
correction  you  as  our  leader  must  promptly 
make. 

I  appreciate.  President  Truman,  that  you 
or  no  other  one  man  can  contain  within  a 
single  mind  all  of  the  factors  relevant  to  the 
present  situation.  You  have  delegated  much 
of  this  to  others,  but  the  great  decisions 
must  be  made  by  you.  It  Is  dlfflcult  for  me 
to  accept  your  expressed  thought  there  Is  no 
need  at  the  present  time  for  regulating  much 
of  anything  or  placing  the  Nation  on  a  war 
basis.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Indicates 
you  are  being  HI  advised  or  else  you  are  un- 
willing to  accept  your  resjwnslbillty  as  Presl- 
dfnt  and  face  the  most  Important  Issue 
within  your  life. 

Not  hours.  Mr.  President,  but  minutes  are 
wasting.  De.splte  grim  courai^e  and  heroic 
valor,  our  men.  greatly  outnumbered  and 
lacking  In  necessary  equipment  which  we 
have  failed  to  make  available  to  them,  are 
foot  by  foot  being  forced  into  a  small  perime- 
ter in  the  southeast  corner  of  Korea.  Before 
them  death  Is  riding  rampant;  behind  them 
there  hovers  a  Dunquerque.  Rome  burned 
while  Nero  fiddled.  God  alone  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  our  boys  in  Korea  and  to 
us  as  a  Nation  if  you  fall  to  act  and  act  Im- 
mediately, to  place  every  resource  of  our  Na- 
tion on  a  war  basis. 

As  one  who  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  to  bring  victory  In  the  war  In  Ko- 
rea, and  to  prepare  for  like  success  In  a  pos- 
sible war  that  will  determine  history  for  cen- 
turies ahead,  I  pledge  you  my  efforts  and 
pray  God  to  give  you  t^e  wisdom  and  Chris- 
tian courage  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge 
of  the  hour  in  your  great  responsibility  as 
I  resident  of  our  Nation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  M.  Perkins. 


Daniel  Simon  Building,  Denver,  Co!o. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State  of  Colorado  is  rich  in  cultural  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  climate  of 
my  State  has  always  been  ideal  for  the 
treatment  of  various  physical  ailments, 
some  of  which  fail  to  respond  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  One  of  the  best 
known  curative  institutions  in  the  Stiite 
of  Colorado  is  the  National  Home  for 
Jewish  Children,  situated  in  Denver,  Re- 
cently delegates  from  many  localities 
gathered  in  that  city  to  dedicate  an  addi- 
tion to  this  hospital — a  wing  for  asth- 
matic children,  established  in  the  mem- 
ory of  one  of  our  boys  who  died  in  World 
War  II,  Paratrooper  Daniel  L.  Simon. 

At  this  dedication,  the  principal  ad- 
dress was  prepared  by  Brip.  Gen.  Julius 
Klein.  In  this  address,  he  brouKht  into 
bold  relicr  the  heroic  contributions  of 
another  out5tandin!<  Colorado  soldier 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  last  war.  MaJ, 
Gen.  Maurice  Rose. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  General  Klein's  addr' ss.  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr. 


Harry    Pells,   a    well-known   citizen   of 
Denver: 

iNXaODUCTOBY    RCMASKS    BT    MB.    HaRHY    PeLLS 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  teen  selected 
to  introduce  my  dear  friend,  Sen.  Julius 
Klein,  to  you.  and  I  am  gratelul. 

Since,  due  to  aggravated  International  con- 
ditions. General  Klein  cannot  be  here  in  per- 
8<in  he  prepared  a  speech  and  8;nt  It  to  Dr. 
Eirnbaum.  and  I  have  been  given  the  honor 
of  reading  it  to  you  Before  I  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  something  ab  )Ut  General 
Klein.  He  is  a  native  of  Chlca  ;o.  a  former 
newspaperman,  and  head  of  a  Nation-wide 
public  relations  business.  He  :s  a  veteran 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  nerved  ir  the  Illinois 
National  Guard  for  many  years,  and  with  this 
outfit  went  Into  active  Federa.  service  In 
June  of  1941.  He  served  with  distinction 
for  over  5  years  and  was  appolnte  i  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  oi  War  :n  1946.  He 
spent  over  3  of  the  5  years  in  the  Pacific  area 
in  command  of  various  combat  troops.  He 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star,  and  the  Soldiers'  Medal,  a:id  received 
decorations  from  foreign  governi  lents. 

In  my  opinion,  next  to  the  Cc  ngresslonal 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Soldiers'  Med  il  for  Hero- 
ism is  the  highest  reward  that  oi  e  could  re- 
ceive, and  General  Klein  was  a^/arded  this 
medal  for  risking  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
various  military  personnel  when  a  terrific 
explosion  wrecked  the  docks  anc  ships  and 
part  of  the  base  at  a  port  In  New  Caledonia, 
where  he  was  stationed. 

General  Klein  Is  past  national  commander 
cf  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  and.  In  this  capacity,  not  only  fur- 
nished our  organization  with  c  utstandlng 
leadership,  but  represented  other  Jewish  or- 
ganizations as  our  national  leader.  He  had 
a  great  part  In  bringing  atxjut  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  State  of  Israel  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  all  be  proud  of  Gen.  Julius 
Klein  as  a  great  American,  a  great  Jewish 
leader,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier. 


ADDRI.S6  BT  Brig.  Gen.  JtrLius  Klein,  Com- 
manding General,  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
AAA  Brigade,  and  Past  National  Com- 
mander or  THE  Jewish  War  Vktira.ns — Na- 
tional Home  tor  JrwisH  Children,  Denver, 
Colo..  Jult  23.  1950 

I  wish  to  thank  your  board  of  trustees 
for  bestowing  upon  me  the  honor  and  grant- 
ing me  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on 
this  occasion  which  Is  another  important 
milestone  In  the  splendid  history  of  a  great 
institution. 

My  words  are  uttered  In  humility,  for  I 
have  great  respect  for  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives— like  Mrs.  Lorber.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  others— to  something  about  which 
I  learned  in  my  fathers  home — to  Ze'dokoh, 
to  charity. 

I  am  humble,  too,  because  In  my  mind  your 
city  will  always  be  Identified  with  a  great 
hero  and  soldier,  my  comrade-in-arms,  the 
late  MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  Rose,  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country,  so  that  you  and  I  may 
live  •  •  •  and  so  that  you  can  bring 
health  and  happiness  to  the  unfortunate 
children  to  whom  fate  has  been  unkind. 

General  Rose  was  a  brilliant  military 
leader  of  great  courage.  Since  receiving  the 
Invitation  to  speak  here  I  have  found  out 
fbout  the  personal  life  of  Daniel  L.  Simon, 
and  I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  with  all  of  you 
here  as.sembled  to  his  glorious  past.  Of  two 
things  I  am  sure,  however,  that  he,  too,  must 
have  had  courage,  for  It  is  the  prerequisite 
of  a  paratrooper.  And  he  comes  from  a  fine, 
spiritual  family,  since  they  thought  of  keep- 
ing his  name  alive  not  through  monuments 
of  marble  and  stone,  but  through  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  dedicated  to  helping  the 
uuforttuiate  chUdren  of  our  fellow  men. 
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May  I  compliment  all  those  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  erection  of  the  Daniel  L. 
Simon  Building?  I  know  that  the  families 
and  the  children  who  will  benefit  from  it 
win  bless  you  all. 

You  have  taken  the  name  of  a  soldier  and 
given  It  to  a  building — the  name  of  a  soldier 
who  died  In  a  war  which  ended   but  a  bare 

5  years  ago-^and  today  the  world  is  holding 
Its  breath  and  asking  whether  we  are  on  the 
threshold,  or  perhaps  even  across  the  thresh- 
old, of  the  next  conflagration. 

As  I  thought  about  this  talk  and  wondered 
what  I  might  say  to  you,  my  mind  went  back 
to  a  few  years  ago  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  commanding  combat  troops  and  when  It 
was  always  my  sad  duty  to  officiate  or  be 
present  at  the  last  rites  of  some  of  my  boys. 
I've  seen  boys  who  died  because  In  this 
twentieth  century  of  ours  man  has  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  living  peacefully  with  his 
fellow  man.  I've  seen  boys  die — boys  like 
Danny  Simon — because  there  was  a  dictator 
who  dreamed  of  conquering  the  world,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  end  of  mass  slaugh- 
ter will  not  even  be  In  sight  as  long  as  other 
dictators  can  keep  large  masses  of  people 
enslaved.  For  people  raised  and  educated  in 
the  democratic  tradition  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  dictatorship  of  Hitler  and 
his  murderous  henchmen  and  Stalin  end  his 
men  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  some  of  my 
boys  who  gave  of  themselves  to  the  last  ounce 
of  devotion,  and  I  recall  the  vows  at  their 
graves — the  promises  to  fight,  and  work,  once 
the  shooting  was  over,  to  make  this  little 
earth  a  better  place  to  live  In. 

Some  have  forgotten  those  vows  and  prom- 
ises. It  Is  good,  therefore,  to  see  that  here 
in  Denver  some  have  remembered 

Frankly  speaking,  when  I  first  heard  from 
Dr.  Birnbaum.  inviting  me  to  speak,  I 
thought  of  th.s  institution  as  a  place,  a  hos- 
piUl  for  asthmatic  children.  No  more,  no 
less.    What  was  the  image  I  had? 

Rows  on  rows  of  beds.  Doctors  and  nurses 
working  quietly,  examining,  ministering  to 
children,  children  In  the  throes  of  asthmatic 
attacks,  struggling,  fighting  for  breath,  eyes 
bloodshot  and  glassy,  blue  lips,  and  faces 
bathed  In  clammy  perspiration. 

That's  what  I  visualized.  A  place  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.  But  there  is  laughter  here 
and  joy.  atid  you're  not  only  healing  the 
bodies  that  are  sick,  but  also  the  souls,  for 
your  patients'  sickness  has  emotional  effects 
too. 

For  a  man  who  has  seen  as  much  of  war 
and  destruction  as  I  have,  and  who  at  the 
moment  must  hold  himself  In  readiness  to  go 
back  to  war  again,  the  thing  about  your  in- 
stitution which  strikes  and  Impresses  me 
most  is  Its  constructive  contribution. 

I  say  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days 
of  fighting  In  the  Pacific,  and  they  came  to 
rest  when  the  name  of  my  best  buddy  came 
to  mind.  Father  Lynch  was  his  name,  a 
Catholic  chaplain  who  didn't  return  and 
who,  through  his  action,  taught  me  more 
about  real  tolerance  and  understanding  for 
my  fellow  human  beings  of  different  faiths 
than  all  I  could  learn  by  reading  the  books 
and  pamphlets  of  our  tolerance-preaching 
organizations. 

The  scientists  tell  us  there  Is  no  Aryan 
race,  there  is  no  blueblood.  We  know  they 
are  right,  but  It  was  In  the  field  of  battle 
that  the  American  GI  discovered  the  evidence 
Of  It  and  It  wasn't  done  with  microscopes 
and  test  tubes.  The  whining  bullets  were  a 
factor,  and  when  they  came  over  we  all  be- 
haved alike,  officers  and  men.  Negroes  and 
whites.    Protestants.   Jews,   and   Catholics — 

all  of  us. 

For  us.  of  the  minorities,  there  were  no 
quotas   there.     The   enemy   didnt   say   only 

6  percent  of  America's  population  is  Jewish, 


BO  we  will  kill  a  proportionate  number  of 
Jews.  To  them  we  were  all  Americans — 
enemies  we  were,  better  dead  than  alive. 
And  they  did  not  discriminate.  It  Is  for 
that  reason — and  without  reference  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights — that  we  demand  the  end  of 
quotas  In  the  colleges  for  any  person  who 
Is  an  American.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that 
Wv.',  iia  members  of  a  minority  ^roup,  must 
continue    the    fight    against    discrimination. 

This  building  will  be  dedtc.-.ted  to  life 
but  It  bears  the  name  of  a  man  xho  gave  up 
his  life.  I  say  to  you.  give  that  name  mean- 
ing. Danny  Simon  died  In  a  war  against 
nazlsm  and  fascism  which  ended  less  than 
5  years  ago.  but  we  are  so  preoccupied  with 
the  new  menace  that  the  Nazi  beast  Is  rising 
again  and  nothing  is  being  done  to  stop  It 
from  growing. 

In  Danny  Simon's  name,  I  say.  let  us  be 
vigilant. 

At  the  outset  1  spoke  of  Ze'dokoh,  the 
Hebrew  word  generally  translated  as  charity. 
Let  me  end  with  that  word  too.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful word,  because  It  also  means  Justice  and 
righteousness.  It  ties  together  the  religious, 
social,  and  ethical  concepts  which  are  the 
basis  for  decent  human  relations.  It  ap- 
plies to  all — to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  To 
those  who'can  and  do  give  to  the  home  as 
much  as  to  those  who  receive  from  the  home. 

Ze'dokoh  Is  a  commandment,  for  it  is 
wri'ten  In  the  Good  Book  "Thou  shalt  open 
wide  thy  hand  unto  thy  brother — and  to 
the  poor  and  needy  In  the  land." 

Through  your  devotion  to  the  National 
Home  for  Jewish  Children,  and  through  your 
work  you  are  fulfilling  God's  command- 
ment. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  I  find 
myself  In  good  company.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  accomplishment  and  wish  you 
continued   success   for  the   future. 

Permit  me  again  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  honor  you  conferred  on 
me  by  asking  me  to  help  you  dedicate  this 
beautiful  Institution.  I  cannot  conclude 
my  remarks  without  a  personal  tribute  to 
one  of  the  fine,  great  leaders  In  your  com- 
munity, my  old  comrade,  Harry  Pells,  whose 
name  and  contribution  to  everything  that 
is  good  have  gone  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  your  magnificent  city. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall  be 
privileged  to  meet  again  here  in  peace  and 
contentment.  And  now,  as  an  old  soldier, 
I  would  like  to  salute  the  memory  of  Private 
Simon,  who  symbolizes  everjthing  that  Is 
good  and  sacred  In  America.  Private  Si- 
mon— and  all  our  comrades — we  shall  try 
to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  your  sacrifice. 
This  new  home,  dedicated  to  children.  Is  a 
worthy  part  of  our  purpose  and  intention 
to  carry  on  for  a  better  world  and  future  for 
our  children.    I  thank  you. 


TeD  Million  Dollars  to  Douglas  County  in 
Federal  Aids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give 
all  people  an  insight  of  just  how  a  Con- 
gressman can  be  of  help  to  the  folks  back 
home  by  being  on  the  job,  I  wish  to  have 
printed  In  the  official  Record  a  report 
to  the  people  to  this  effect.    I  propose  to 


do  this  county  by  coimty  for  each  of  the 
14  counties  in  my  district. 

The  Federal-aid  programs  outlined 
below  are  all  sound  and  needed.  I  sup- 
ported all  of  these  aids  and  had  a  direct 
part  in  formulating  laws  in  Congress 
which  outline  these  Federal  aids  for  the 
people  back  home.  All  of  these  aids 
were  drawn  up  and  passed  into  law  dur- 
ing my  term  in  Congress. 

On  each  of  these  Federal-aid  programs 
I  appeared  before  the  proper  committee 
and  helped  draw  up  the  bills  which  are 
now  law.  After  they  became  law  I  saw 
to  it  that  each  county  back  home  got  its 
fair  share.  Many  of  the  applications  for 
these  aids  were  handled  through  ray 
office.  When  many  of  the  applications 
t.ere  slow  in  being  approved,  as  soon  as 
my  office  was  contacted  I  got  positive 
action. 

Douglas  Coimty  in  the  last  8  years  re- 
ceived in  Federal  aids  and  offices  more 
per  capita  of  population  than  any  county 
its  size.  Even  after  the  war.  when  there 
was  a  retrenchment  of  Federal  employees 
and  bureaus.  Douglas  Coimty  was  not 
among  them.  In  fact.  Etouglas  County 
gained  two  new  bureaus  after  the  war — 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  office 
and  a  oranch  of  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration office.  Both  of  these  were  estab- 
lished through  my  efforts. 

My  office  has  always  been  a  clearing 
house  for  all  these  projects.  When  not 
handled  properly,  your  Congressman  was 
the  first  to  hear  about  it.  When  slow 
in  being  approved,  your  Congressman 
was  the  first  to  hear  about  it.  When  any 
information  was  desired,  your  Congress- 
man has  always  supplied  that  informa- 
tion. When  push  was  needed  to  speed 
approval,  your  Congressman  was  always 
on  the  job  to  give  it  a  push.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  during  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress for  any  county,  city,  or  town  to  send 
a  representative  to  Washington.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  contact  me  by  mail 
or  phone  and  they  get  action  at  once. 

In  my  term  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
receive  numerous  invitations  to  travel  all 
over  the  world  at  Government  exp>ense. 
I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who  refused.  I 
turned  all  of  them  down.  I  stayed  on 
the  job  and  worked  on  the  job  to  get 
things  done.  It  has  never  been  neces- 
sary to  censor  me  to  devote  full  time  to 
my  job.  because  I  was  always  on  the  job 
12  to  16  hours  a  day.  I  never  took  3 
months  off  from  my  pubUc  job  to  go 
around  campaigning  as  some  candidates 
for  Congress  do.  My  services  are  always 
available.  That  is  why  Douglas  County 
got  so  much  with  so  little  effort.  Doug- 
las County  would  not  be  in  very  good 
shape  today  without  those  Federal  aids. 

Here  is  how  my  being  on  the  job  has 
brought  huge  dividends  to  the  folks  in 
Douglas  County.  Here  is  a  list  of  proj- 
ects and  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
for  each  coming  Into  Douglas  County 
during  my  term  in  Congress. 

StTEHIOE    HARBOE 

During  my  term  in  Congress,  main- 
tenance work  has  been  done  on  Superior 
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Harbor  in  the  amount  of  $920,901.  and 
the  estimated  expenditure  in  the  present 
appropriation  bill  for  1951  is  $168  000  for 
maintenance  work  on  Superior  Harbor. 
Pour  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  as  a 
result  of  a  bill  by  me.  will  be  spent  be- 
fore 1951  for  a  new  survey  of  needed  im- 
provements in  the  Superior  Harbor. 
Total  for  Superior  Harbor  alone  during 

0  KoNSKi's  term— $1,093,421. 

I  have  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  need  fur  further  new  woric 
on  SuF>erior  Harbor.  A  public  hearing 
has  already  been  held.  The  Army  engi- 
neers advise  m^  that  their  report  will 
bt    completed  in  1952 — following  which 

1  will  seo.  as  I  did  in  the  past,  that  it 
irets  an  appropriation  for  the  new  work 
needed.  I  have  never  been  turned  down 
on  these  projects,  That  in  itscli  is  quite 
a  record.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  during 
my  term  Superior  Harbor  get  more  funds 
than  any  other  harbor  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PTTBLrC    HOUSING    rO«    STTPERIOK 

Public  houslnR  h&s  Ronc  over  well  In 
Superior.  In  1944,  60  temporary  dwell- 
ings at  Bayview  Courts  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $205,450.  On  April  25.  1950. 
$  no  000  was  approved  for  planning  of 
400  housinq:  units  in  Superior.  If  ac- 
cepted, this  will  bring  $4,000,000  to  Su- 
perior: 200  units  to  be  constructed  in 
1950  and  200  units  to  be  constructed  in 
1951.  Total  Federal  money  to  Superior 
for  public  housing  during  O'Konski  s 
term  in  Congress — $4,335,405.  No  city 
in  Wisconsin,  the  size  of  Superior,  can 
compare  to  what  Superior  received  dur- 
ing my  term  in  Congress  for  housing. 
Aoromr  and  sewage  TAciLrruis 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Superior  for  the 
planning  of  its  airport,  and  $19,000  has 
been  advanced  to  the  city  of  Superior 
for  sewage  facilities  planning.  The  city 
of  Sup>erior,  or  Dougla.^s  County,  can  get 
as  much  as  $395,000  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  complete  up  to  a  class 


m  airport  If  it  decides  to  spon.sor  same 
on  a  Federal.  State,  and  local  matching 
basis.  Thirty-one  thousand  dollars  are 
pre.sently  programed  for  this  Superior 
auport.  The  next  step  is  up  to  Superior 
0/  Douglas. County.  The  Federal  money 
in  available.  Total  for  Superior  Airport 
already  given,  programed,  or  wailing. 
$460  000.  during  O  Konskis  term  as 
ConuTt&sman. 

rEDESAL    ROAD   AIDS   FOR    DOUGLAS    COUI«TT 

The  postwar  Federal  Road  Aid  Act 
was  first  passed  in  1944  when  I  was  a 
member  of  what  is  now  the  Public  Works 
Committee  I  had  a  direet  hand  In 
drafting  this  legislation.  The  distribu- 
tion of  money  on  a  mileage  basis  rather 
than  a  population  basis  was  a  hard- 
fouk'ht  victory  for  Members  of  Congress 
like  my.self  from  rural  areas  who  put  up 
tiie  fight  for  this  provi.sion.  Douglas 
County  benefited  much  from  this  pro- 
vision m  the  law.  Read  here  what  this 
Federal  aid  has  brought  to  Douglas 
County. 
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Kout«  No. 


Description  of  termini 


Character  of  work 


US  53 

Do 

CS  63  and  2.. 

Do 

Bute  38 

Do 


From  Washburn  County  line  north  (Mlnong-Gordon) 

do : ' 

From  53d  Ave.  East  in  Suv>erior  southeait  to  lanetioa 

rSH-.s:<  and  2  (Rookmonr-Superlor). 
From  50th  Ave  E  in  Su()erior  .southeajit  to   unction  53 

and  3  (Rockmoiit-Superior). 
From  north  limits  P.ittison  State  Park  north  3.fl6fi  miles 

(Manitou  Falls-Su()orior). 
From  north  line  I'aiti.<on  Sute  Park  north  4.1  miles  and 

from  PTFT  A  north  to  south  limits  Superior  (Manitou 

Falls-Superior). 

Dcujrbs  County  Federal  money  received  for  mI- 
mary  roads,  1(M4-S0. 


Grade  .ind  drain 

Mane  hii;h-type  iwvenKDt. 
Grade  and  drain 


2-lanc  high-type  pavement. 
Grade,  drain,  and  bridge... 


2-Une  high-type  pavement,  Includlne  rn»dlnjt  and 
dnining  of  approximaiily  2  miles  adjacent  to  city  of 
Superior. 


Federal 

lunds  ro- 
oeived 


IM,  Olio.  00 

(ii.ooaoo 

108.000.00 
234.000.00 
18S.58a48 
161 000. 00 


M7.  680.  48 


Lenirth 
in  miles 


&9 
7.1 
7.7 

&0 

10 

B.8 


39.  5 


Status 


ConiT'leted 
PrORress  only. 

Bo. 
Completed. 

Do. 


SECONDARY 


ii\ 


Co.  H 

Do.... 

Co.  F 

Co.  K 

Co.  A 

Do 

Do..... 

Co.C 

Doi 


Do 

Co.  A.„ 

Do- 

Co.  C 

Co.  B.„ 


Do.. 
DOL. 


Co.  T „.. 

Do 


From  approximately  3h  miles  north  of  U3n  2  northerly 

(Brule-STU-13). 
From  junction  with  9TH-13.  4  miles  north  of  Maple  St.  2 

milea  (Mapt«-STn-l3). 
From  Junction  STH-l.'?,  4  miles  north  of  Maple  south  2 

mfWw  rMaple-STH-l.l>. 
From  3')  milea  vest  of  liinvs  .<ioutb  and  west  to  junction 

with  CTII-B  (('Tn-B-.<outh  RangeV 
From  Junction  with  ("TII-B,  2..^  miles  east  of  PattLsoo 

sute  Park  south  3.4W)  miles  (Solon  t^prings-Superior). 
From  west  limits  Solon  Springs  west  2.992  miles  (Solon 

Sprinns-Superior) . 
From  junction  with  CTH-B,  2.5  mOes  east  of  Pnfti.son 

Stdtc  IVuk  south— 3, 490  miles  (J^lon  Springs-Superiri). 

FrtMH  Borea  southwesterly  2  miles  (Borea- Dewey).  

From  Borea  southwesterly  2  mUes  (MlnnMota-Dewey- 

STH-aS). 
From  I  mile  weft  of  Dewey  easterly  2W  miles  (Minnesota- 

Dewey-8Tn-35). 

From  6.5  milos  ea5t  of  Solon  Springs  east  3  miles  (Solon 

Bprinirs-C.  Co.  Line). 

From  8TH-2T  westerly  (Solon  8 prints- E  Co.  line) 

From  CTH-K  at  south  runge  west  4  miles  to  CTH-A 

(Junction  CTH-A-junctlon  CTO-K). 
Scattered  locations  between  CTH-A  and  village  of  Lake 

Nebs«amon  (Pattuon  State  Park-Lake  Nebagamou). 
do 


From  approz.  0.8  mile  East  of  CTH-A  easier! y  8.099  miles 

(CTII-A-nawthome). 
From   UPH-53  at   Wascott  West   6  miles  (Dairyland- 

Waseott). 
From  5  miles  West  of  Wasooti   westerly   (Dairy land- 

Wasoott). 

DouKlas  County  Federal  money  reoelTed  for  second- 
ary roads,  1944-^. 


Sandpravel  ballast,  Intrrmediate-type  surlaoe  ctiutM... 
Sood-baae  and  crBTot-baae  eourae 

Construct  2-lane  low-type  bituminous-surface  course 

Sand-base  and  bittuninous-trwtod  gnvel-surlaop  course. 
Sand-base  and  gravel-base  course 


Scnd-bose,  3-lane  gravel  and  low-type  bituminous  treat- 
ment. 
Construct  2-laDe  low-type  bituminous  surface  course 

Sand-base  and  gravel-base  course 

Coiwtruct  2-lane  low-type  bituminous  surface  course.""! 


Sand-base  and  bltumlnotis- treated  gravel  surface  course.. 
Construct  2-lane  bituminous-treated  soil  surfcwe  course. 

Construct  bituminous -trpatod  soil  surface  course 

Sand-baae,  2-laoe  gravel  and  low -type  bituminous  treat- 
ment. 
Sand-base  and  gravel-base  course 


Construct  2-lane  low-type  bitnminoos  surface  ooune 

Sand-base  and  bituminous-treated  gravel  sarteee  course.. 

Coostruct  a-lane  bituminous-treated  soil  surteoe eoom. .. 

Construct  bituminous-treated  soil  surface  course 


6,500.00 
1,  455.  37 
6,  7(^2  65 

0.  :00  00 
11,440  54 

3,556.53 

8,500.00 

1,  S43.  19 

14,  2S7.  59 

4.546.96 

6.228.  CIO 
18,649.  >2 

lias.  08 

7,00tll0 
»,  785. 15 

7,001.53 

6,400.00 


177,4M.01 


a.5 

SLO 
2.0 
1.5 
15 

8.0 
8.S 

to 

zo 

2.5 
8.2 

Z9 
S.9 

0.3 

9.2 
8.1 

19 

8.0 


6a» 


Under  way. 
Completed. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Under  way. 
Completed. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Pro?TT<5  rm\j. 
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UEBAN 


Boute  -No. 


l-)escription  of  termini 


Character  of  work 


US  2  and  53 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.-  VoLJ-.... 

5 

'    DO 


City  of  Superior  on  2d  St.  between  2M  Ave,  T.x^r  and  4.V1 

Ave.  East  except  the  N.  P,  k.  K.  o'beud  (Su;icriof-Solon 

Springs  j. 
City  of  ."Superior  on  East  3d  St.,  between  6th  Ave,  East  and 

23d  Avp   East. 
City  of  Sufperior  on  East  2d  8t.  between  43d  Ave.  East 

and  5(rth  Ave.  Ea-^t  (Bluff  Creek-Subway  .\pprs.). 
City  of  .'Superior  on  Ea.st  M  t^t.  approiimately  i-iO  feet  east 

of  44th  Ave.  East  (.Northwestern  Coal  Ry.  subway). 

City  of  Superior-rplocatlon  between  Belknap  St.,  Hill  Ave 
intersection  and  4th  Ave,  East  M  St.  intersection  and  on 
Fa.<t  2il  St,  tonenrfith  Ave.  Eiist  (Belknati extended). 

City  of  Suprrior-Belknap  St.  extending  crosvinp  with  C. 
St  P.  M  4  O.  R,  R.  at  Ea«tt  6th  St.  (Belknap  St.  cross- 
ing signal). 

Douglas  County  Federal  money  received  for  luban 
roods  (1943-50). 

Grand  total  for  all  roads.  Federal  money  received  by 
I>out!Us  County  (1944-50)  during  O'Ko.ssii's 
term  a:>  Congressman. 


4-lane  multiple  span  bridge  approximatflly  21A  (t.  over  all: 
grade,  drain  and  high-type  pavement — 44  and  56  ft. 
between  curbs. 

Grade,  drain  and  high-type  pavement— 56  ft.  between 
curfw. 

Grade,  drain  and  high-type  pavement— 36  feet  between 
curbs, 

7-spjan  railway  trestle,  concrete  main  span  piers,  timber- 
pile  ahutmenLs  and  intfrme<liate  piers,  timber  and 
stpel  superstructure  approximately  12**  feet  over  all. 

Grade,  drain  and  high-type  pavement— 56  feel  between 
curbs. 


Install  crossing  signal. 


'113.9  miles  of  roods  in  Douglas  Coutity  improved. 

RTTRAL  gLEfiHlllCATTON    FHOCRAM 

Electrification  of  farms  and  small 
towns  has  been  among  my  chief  inter- 
ests as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Every 
REA  bill  got  my  lull  intere.st  and  com- 
plete backing.  I  fought  every  attempt  to 
reduce  or  slow  down  the  REA  program. 
I  was  always  on  the  side  of  those  who 
fought  valiantly  for  full-speed  ahead  on 
this  program  As  a  result  of  this  effort 
the  head  of  the  Lakes  Cooperative  Elec- 
tric Association  at  Superior  received  six 
It.'ans  totaling  $731,000  for  distribution 
and  lines.  This  is  almo.st  three-quarters 
ot  a  million  dollars  to  the  Superior  REA 
during  my  term  in  Congress.  Not  only 
did  I  work  for  appropriations  for  the 
REA  but  many  of  the  applications  for 
these  loans  I  had  a  direct  hand  in  get- 
ting approved.  So  add  S731.000  to  bene- 
fits received  by  Douglas  County  folks  for 
REA  during  my  term  in  Congress.  Ask 
the  REA  ofTlc'als  of  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
Co-op  office  how  willingly  and  effectively 
I  have  l>een  of  service  to  them. 

r.^BMCHS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
help  needy  and  marginal  farms,  to  en- 
courage farmers,  has  been  a  pet  hobby 
of  mine  while  in  Congress.  No  agency  in 
our  Government  is  more  justified  in  its 
existence.  Funds  for  this  work  were 
always  my  deep  concern.  Being  a  farm- 
er by  background.  I  understand  their 
problems.  My  first  18  years  were  spent 
on  a  family-owned  farm  which  reared  a 
family  of  10  children. 

FH.'\  leaders  and  officers  will  verify 
how  I  have  sold  its  existence  to  fellow 
Members  of  Congress.  It  was  this  kind 
ct  selling  to  city  Congressmen  that  kept 
the  program  going.  Drou.ght  loans  alone 
as  the  result  of  my  bill,  the  first  so  intro- 
duced, brought  $60,000  for  farmers 
stricken  by  the  dought  di.saster.  During 
my  term  in  Congress,  FHA  loans  to  Doug- 
las County  farmers  exceed  the  S500.000 
mark.  So  check  up  another  half  million 
dollars  in  direct  help  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Douglas  County  folks  during 
my  term  in  Congress.    Besides  this,  I  was 


directly  re.sponsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  FHA  office  in  Superior  to 
better  aid  Douglas  County  farm  folks. 
The  .salaries  of  the  Superior  FHA  em- 
ployees are  not  included  in  the  above- 
mentioned  amount. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  when 
legislation  was  passed  to  help  drought- 
stricken  farms  with  soft  loans.  Douglas 
County  and  other  northern  Wisconsin 
farmers  were  the  first  designated  by 
Federal  authorities  as  a  disaster  area 
and  were,  therefore,  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion to  receive  this  aid.  This  was  directly 
handled  by  my  office  upon  application  of 
a  county  agent. 

RIVER   FLOOD    CONTROL    IN    DOUGLAS    COUNTT 

During  my  term  in  Congress  I  have 
introduced  bills  calling  for  War  Depart- 
ment Corps  of  Engineers  surveys  of  every 
river  and  stream  in  Douglas  Coimty  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Superior  or  the  St.  Croix 
system.  The  Amnicon.  Poplar,  Tama- 
rack, Black,  and  every  other  major  river 
or  stream  in  Douglas  County  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior  or  the  St.  Croix  system  are 
now  being  or  will  be  surveyed  to  plan  a 
Federal  flood-control  system.  Every 
town  chairman  who  wrote  me  got  action. 
Not  once  has  the  Congress  turned  me 
down  on  these  bills.  E\er>'  one  was 
pas-sed  speedily  and  without  objection. 
This  has  never  been  done  before  in  the 
history  of  Douglas  County.  If  any 
stream  is  left  out  of  this  planning,  it  is 
because  some  town  chairman  has  neg- 
lected to  call  it  to  my  attention.  Just 
think  of  it.  Not  one  major  river,  but  all 
TiVers  in  Douglas  County  are  being  con- 
sidered in  this  flood-control  plan.  No 
county  in  the  whole  Nation  ever  got  so 
much  consideration.  These  surveys  and 
plans  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  an- 
other $20,000  for  Douglas  County  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  work.  When  plans 
are  completed  Federal  expenditures  will 
run  into  another  million  for  completion. 

I  started  all  of  these  projects  and  have 
never  yet  failed  to  deliver.  What  I  need 
is  cooperation  and  not  obstruction  to 
complete  the  job.     To  get  such  speedy 
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action  one  mtist  have  the  confidence  and 
acquaintance  of  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Do  you  want  to  set  this  program 
back  several  years  or  to  go  forward? 

SCHOOL      AND     OTHEB     FACILITIES      RECIIVED      BT 
SUPERIOR    FROM    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

I  had  a  direct  part  in  getting  school 
and  other  facilities  for  the  city  of  Su- 
perior from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Facilities.  Every  request  made 
of  me  was  fulfilled  speedily.  Not  once 
was  I  turned  down.  Among  the  facili- 
ties gotten  by  me  for  Superior  during 
my  term  as  Congressman  are  as  follows : 

City  of  Superior:  Advance  planmng 
school  facilities.  S4.420. 

City  of  Superior:  Advance  planning 
school  facilities.  S2.700. 

City  of  Superior:  Fire  truck,  $5,500 
Federal  grant. 

Superior  State  Teachers'  College:  Lab- 
oratory facilities. 

Superior  vocational  school:  Automo- 
bile mechanic  shop  with  heating  fa- 
cilities. 

Superior  vocational  school:  Furniture 
and  equipment. 

Superior  Teachers'  College:  Furniture 
and  equipment. 

Superior  Teachers'  College:  Office, 
cafeteria,  biology  and  physics  laboratory 
facilities. 

Superior  nursery  school:  School  facili- 
ties for  children.  $61,966  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  contribution. 

The  school  facilities  Government  con- 
tribution above  were  given  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act — a  hill 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  nursery 
school  and  the  fire  truck  Federal  grant 
of  55,500  were  under  the  Lanham  Act, 
which  I  appeared  l)efore  the  comm.it- 
tee  and  helped  formulate  and  secure 
passage. 

Here  then  we  have  another  $200,000 
in  Federal  aids  for  the  city  of  Superior. 
All  of  these  applications  were  granted 
with  the  help  of  my  office.  I  not  only 
helped  draw  up  and  pass  the  laws  set- 
ting these  aids  up — but  saw  to  it  that 
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Superior  pot  its  fair  share.  In  fact, 
about  $200,000  is  far  more  than  any 
city  the  size  of  Superior  receive<1  in 
these  kinds  of  aids. 

SCHOOL    LONCH    PEOCSAM 

Thousands  of  dollars  come  to  Doug- 
las County  schools  as  Federal  aid  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  Nine  years 
of  teaching  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges have  put  me  in  a  position  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  need  and  the 
good  of  such  a  program.  I  have  ap- 
peared each  year  before  the  proper  com- 
mittee to  get  adequate  funds  for  this 
program.  This  is  another  of  the  good 
Federal  aids  that  no  one  would  banish. 
This  Federal  aid  brings  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  employment  and 
food  to  Douglas  County  folks.  I  had  a 
most  active  part  in  setting  up  this  pro- 
gram and  securing  enough  funds  for  its 
operation. 

riVK    MILLION    «rC    LOANS    TO    SMALL    BUSINESS 

During  my  term  in  Congress  the  RFC 
has  loaned  more  than  five  million  to 
small  businesses  in  the  Tenth  District. 
Every  applicant  who  wrote  me  got 
immediate  results.  Sometimes  appli- 
cants did  not  contact  me  until  after  they 
were  turned  down.  Even  then  I  got  to 
work  and  in  most  cases  succeeded  in 
getting  the  loan  approved. 

Mv  offices  handled  the  proces-Mng  of 
more  than  40  loans.  On  another  40  loan 
applications  information  and  procedure 
were  secured  through  my  office  About 
50  ca.ses  are  still  pending  and  securing 
my  help.  No  small-business  man  who 
contacted  me  was  refused  action  or  help 
on  my  part.  So  here  we  have  another 
five  million  of  Federal  money  coming 
to  northern  Wisconsin  folks. 

This  does  not  include  large  defense 
contract  loans  which  will  be  dealt  with 
under  war  contracts.  Almost  $1,000,000 
of  these  small  loans  went  to  Douglas 
County  folks.  Here  is  another  one  mil- 
lion of  Federal  aid  to  Douglas  County 
folks. 

SUPIHIOR  CAN  GET  AS  MUCH  AS  $450,000  ntOM 
rCDEKAL  COVniNMKNT  IN  HOSPrTAL  FACILI- 
TIES 

.Vnother  of  my  pet  projects  while  In 
Congress  has  been  better  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  the  people  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. I  had  a  direct  hand  in  formu- 
lating and  passing  a  Federal  hospital 
aid  program  during  my  term  in  Con- 
gress. 

Fifteen  cities  in  the  Tenth  District 
have  been  declared  eligible  for  this  aid. 
Five  cities  have  already  received  this 
Federal  aid  during  my  term  amounting 
to  $200,000.  These  cities  get  up  to  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  hospital  construc- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government. 

Superior  is  designated  as  one  of  the 
eligible  cities  by  the  Federal  Ctovern- 
nient.  All  Superior  need  do  is  ^;et  ap- 
proval of  the  State  board  of  health  at 
Madison.  Wis.  As  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  Is  concerned,  due  to  legis- 
lation I  had  a  direct  hand  in  formulat- 
ing, the  Job  is  done 

Should  Superior  decide  to  go  ahead  on 
a  51.000,000  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram they  can  get  $450,000  of  this 
amount  irom  the  Federal  Government. 
This  gives  another  example  of  what  it 


means  to  have  an  alert  Representative  in 
Congress. 

OLD    AGE    PENSIONS 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  each  and 
every  old  age  pension  group  is  mindful 
of  my  work  on  behalf  of  the  aged  peo- 
ple. Their  testimonials  are  unanimous 
in  praise  of  my  work  for  the  aged.  All 
old  age  pension  groups  support  me  in 
my  work. 

I  have  always  worked  for  and  voted  for 
a  decent  old  age  pension  system.  I 
have  voted  and  worked  for  increased 
social  security  benefits.  The  present 
benefits  are  a  pittance  and  a  disgrace. 
The  House  of  Representatives  with  my 
vote  a  year  ago  passed  a  decent  social- 
security  benefit  bill.  It  has  been  sty- 
mied in  the  Senate  since  then. 

In  1946  I  voted  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  for  old  age  pensions.  I  have  al- 
ways voted  to  increase  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share.  The  burden  on  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns  is  too  heavy  and 
costly.  I  support  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  share  .should  be  Increased  and 
local  share  eliminaied.  This  is  the  only 
way  old  folks  will  get  a  break.  Here 
again  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars comes  to  Doug  las  ^-feJomrty  folks  in 
old  age  pension  aids. 

PROMOTING  StrPERlOR  ANT)  DOUGLAS  COUNTT 

On  many  occasions  I  have  called  per- 
sonally on  Government  departments  to 
promote  Superior  and  Douglas  County. 
There  is  not  a  single  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  does  not  have  Information 
about  Superior  and  Douglas  County  be- 
fore them.    I  delivered  this  in  person. 

The  Superior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  me  a  hundred  promotion  bulletins 
and  materials  of  promotion.  These  were 
delivered  In  person  to  the  proper  agen- 
cies. It  was  my  work  that  sends  each 
day  to  the  Superior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  new  industries  bureau 
all  notices  of  bids  for  Government  con- 
trarts  and  all  information  needed  in  this 
respect.  Way  back  in  1948  the  ship- 
building faciUties  of  Superior  were 
strongly  placed  before  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. As  a  result  of  my  efforts  Navy 
representatives  were  in  Superior  to  sur- 
vey facilities. 

I  was  not  asked  to  do  this  But  I  did  it 
anyway.  Superior  now  has  an  applica- 
tion in  for  a  huge  laboratory  to  be  built 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  several 
places  in  our  Nation.  I  was  not  asked 
for  this  information.  Nobody  had  to 
prod  me  to  do  this.  The  information  was 
sent  to  Superior  authorities  by  me  be- 
cause I  am  alert  and  on  the  job. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Superior  or  in- 
dustries in  Superior  to  spend  money  to 
send  someone  to  Washington  to  get 
something  for  them.  All  they  need  do 
is  go  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
new  industries  bureau  and  they  will  find 
that  OKoNSKi  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
information  is  sent  to  Superior  even  be- 
fore they  themselves  think  about  it. 

SUMMART 

By  being  on  the  job  Douglas  County 
has  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment durin,':  my  term  more  than  $10.- 
000.000  in  Federal  aids — either  directly 
expended  or  available.  There  are  two 
cla.sses  of  folks  in  Douglas  County.  There 
are  tho^^e  fe^v  businessmen  who  are  op- 


posing me  and  raising  money  to  defeat 
me  who  sav  Douglas  County  is  getting 
too  much  Federal  aid.  Then  there  are 
those  who  say  ten  million  is  not  enough, 
they  should  get  more. 

I  am  mindful  of  both  critics.  I  have 
fought  for  only  those  aids  that  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  Douglas  County  going  as 
a  sound  county.  I  fought  for  only  those 
aids  that  no  sensible  or  reasonable  per- 
son would  stop. 

What  is  most  Important,  I  had  fore- 
sight to  look  ahead.  Much  criticism  has 
been  heaped  upon  me  for  the  public- 
housing  program  in  Superior.  I  have 
been  denounced  for  supporting  it.  How- 
ever, if  the  world  crisis  continues  so  that 
billions  of  dollars  of  contracts  are  given 
out  for  construction  of  war  materiels. 
adequate  housuig  would  be  a  good  talk- 
ing point. 

Folks  of  Douglas  County,  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could.  I  know  for  sure  nobody 
els?  could  have  done  more  or  better. 


Left  Clean  House  and  Mobilize  AU 
Manpower  and  Indsttry 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MlfHU.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Mecosta  County.  Mich.,  in  my 
district,  have  t)een  known  down  the  years 
for  their  genuine  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  Their  approach  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  Citizens  has  always  teen 
outstanding.  They  look  with  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  inroads  made  by  Commu- 
nists who.  because  of  Executive  careless- 
ness or  worse,  have  been  able  to  invade 
that  branch  of  Government.  They  view 
with  alarm  the  resistance  to  attempts  to 
remove  Communists,  subversives,  and 
perverts  from  the  public  payroll.  They 
are  particularly  exercised  over  the  mis- 
handlint;  of  the  situation  and  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  present  militar>'  activi- 
ties in  Korea.  They  believe,  and  I  am  in 
complete  harmony  with  them,  that  one 
of  the  most  important  thmcs  to  be  done 
by  this  Government  is  to  retire  to  private 
life  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
G.  Acheson,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Louis  Johnson.  They  want  this 
done  immediately. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Mecosta  County  Republi- 
can Committee,  setting  forth  their  views 
on  the  more  important  questions  before 
the  public  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein 
these  resolutions  in  which  I  fully  concur: 
Resolution  fob  Sl'bmission  to  State  and  Na- 
tional COMMnTEE.S  AND  TO   MlCHICAN   CON- 

crkssmen  and  Senators — Repttblican 

Wherf-aa  it  la  becoming  Increiislngly  evi- 
d«>nt  that  Truman  party  liners  are  going 
through  an  all-out  effort  to  whltewa-^h  Tru- 
man-appointed high-ranking  bureau  and 
Cabinet  members,  and  members  of  the  St.-xte 
Department  In  particular  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  Senate  investigation  on  the  Mc- 
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earthy  charges — a  report  so  misleading  that 
one  of  the  minority  members.  Senator  Lodge, 
submitted  a  33-page  minority  report  oppos- 
ing the  majority  (Democratic)  rtport,  and 
the  other  minority  member,  Senator  Hick- 
enloopeb,  wouldn't  even  bother  to  Issue  a 
retort;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  so  patent  that  the  bungling 
and  ineptness  of  our  State  Department  Is 
to  a  very  large  degree  responsible  for  the 
very  aerlous  straits  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
In  Korea  today — (If  we  may  believe  Brig.  Gen. 
William  Roberts,  recently  returned  from 
Korea  for  retirement  from  the  United  States 
Army,  who  stated  when  interviewed  on  the 
wert  coast  that  It  was  due  to  State  Depart- 
ment insistence  that  the  South  Koreans  were 
not  properly  armed  or  Instructed — that  the 
State  Department  firmly  forbpde  Instruction 
of  anything  but  defensive  tactics  because  It 
was  afraid  that  the  "South  Koreans  would 
weee  war  on  the  northern  Koreans) ;  and 

Whereas  the  empty  t>oast«  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary Johnson  were  to  a  large  degree  respon- 
sible for  our  lack  of  preparedness  In  the  pres- 
ent Korean  conflict  as  evidenced  by  his  re- 
cent statements  prior  to  Korea,  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  finest  shape  that 
It  had  ever  been — that  we  had  nothing  to 
worry  about  Liuofar  a«  warfare  was  concerned 
due  to  the  "secret"  weapons  which  were  and 
had  been  developed — and  bis  patent  inabil- 
ity to  bring  about  order  and  unity  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces— 
a  situation  which  frankly  has  resulted,  to- 
gether with  the  State  Department's  bun- 
gling, in  Ion  of  American  lives,  loes  of  "face" 
for  the  United  States  throughout  the  Orient 
and  the  balance  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  slipshod  methods  which 
characterize  the  conduct  of  our  executive 
branch,  the  many  instances  In  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  Implicitly  and  tacitly  put 
personal  loyalty  to  friends  and  political  ap- 
pointees abore  loyalty  to  hts  country— a  sit- 
uation which  Ij  being  negatively  commented 
upon  more  and  more  by  the  man  on  the 
street — the  evasive  assurances  of  our  troops' 
successes  In  Korea  (which  are  refuted  dally 
by  reports  from  the  Orient)— the  seemingly 
superconfldent  attitude  struck  by  President 
Truman  relative  to  the  Korean  situation;  the 
lack  of  any  coordinated  program  for  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  and  fruition  of  this  conflict 
at  executive  level;  the  mlslendlnJt  reports  as 
to  the  over-all  picture  on  the  Korean  police 
action,  and  the  corstantly  rhanRlng  reports 
Issued  from  Washington  regarding  calling  up 
of  troops,  draft.  National  Guard,  etc..  is  con- 
stantly causing  more  and  more  distress,  puz- 
rlemtnt.  and  dU«gtist  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  thu  section  of  the  country: 
Therefore  be  It 

Rewired.  That  the  State  and  National  Re- 
publican committees,  every  Mlrhlpan  Repub- 
lican Senator  and  Congressman  (and  sar.e- 
thlnking  Democrats  as  well)  be  petitioned 
to  enact  Ipglslatlon  which  will  call  for  a 
thorough  Investigation  Into  the  State  De- 
partment and  Defense  Department,  begln- 
ntnc  first  with  a  request  for  the  dlsmlssaj  or 
resigtMitlons  of  Secretaries  Acheson  and 
Johnson;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned 
to  forcefully  and  strongly  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  clean  house  and  put- 
ting loyalty  to  his  country  above  all  else,  re- 
move the  deadwood  from  the  various  execu- 
tive bureaus  which  have  caused  so  much  con- 
cern In  the  past  and  at  present;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  petitioned 
to  call  for  immediate  lOO-percent  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  manpower  and  industry  to  the  end 
th.it  we  shall  put  ourselves  on  a  national 
preparedness  basis  that  will  allow  us  to  take 
care  of  the  Korean  situation  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  of  such  slM 
and  equipment  that  we  will  be  able  mill- 
tar.ily  or  {psychologically  to  ward  off  the 
threat  posed   by  Soviet  Russia,  and  that,   If 
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neccasarT,  to  pursue  such  ends  by  means  of 
defensive  aggression;  and  be  it  further 

Resoived,  That  legi.slation  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  providing  fur  the  Instant  ciisuiissal 
of  any  employee  In  any  department  lor  sus- 
pected disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  if  such 
legislation  has  not  already  been  passed,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  to  permit  any  person 
whose  Integrity  is  net  far  beyond  reproach 
to  serve  the  United  States  Is  to  give  Russ.a 
an  open  pipeline  into  our  Government  se- 
crets; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Th:it  the  very  deepest  and  strong- 
est consideration  be  given  by  the  State  and 
national  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  resolutions  listed  above,  due  to 
the  fact  that  Republicans,  and  we  might 
say  a  good  many  Democrats  as  well,  are  fed 
up  with  the  vacillating  policy  of  our  National 
Government  In  this  time  of  dire  peril,  and  if 
firm  steps  are  not  taken  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ous situation  existent,  it  wUl  be  remedied  at 
the  polls  this  fall. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Mecosta 
County  Republican  Committee,  Paris  Town- 
ship Hall.  July  19,  1950. 


The  War  Takes  on  New  Meaning  in 
Northwest  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

Of    OKI.AHJM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFrENTATlVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  WiLSO.V  of  Ojclahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Oklahoma's  Forty  filth  Na- 
tional Guard  Inlantry  Division,  the  fa- 
mous Thunderbird,  has  been  caiied  to 
the  colors  and  will  go  into  Federal  service 
on  September  1  for  training  at  Camp 
Polk,  La.  Gov.  Roy  J  Turner,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  ihe  guard,  has  made 
an  official  announcement  that  the  Forty- 
fifth  has  been  alerted,  stating  that  he 
vas  advised  of  such  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  The  Governor  also 
announced  that  the  Forty-fifth's  summer 
training  camp  at  TJorth  Hood,  Tex., 
previously  set  for  August  6  to  20,  has 
been  canceled. 

Activation  of  Oklahoma's  Forty-fifth 
National  Guard  Division  will  affect 
nearly  1.000  northwest  Oklahoma  men, 
according  to  Col.  O.  T.  Autry.  o'f  Enid, 
commnnder  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
EiKhty-ninth  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 
Mobilization  will  call  heavily  on  men  in 
the  units  located  at  Enid.  Cherokee, 
Black  well.  Tonka  wa.  Alva.  Ponca  City, 
and  many  other  Oklahoma  towns,  as 
well  as  the  Chilocco  Indian  Agricultural 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  timely,  thought- 
ful, and  important  editorial  was  pub- 
lished Friday.  August  4.  1950.  by  the  Enid 
t'  ning  News,  of  Enid.  Okla..  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

The  war  en  the  other  side  of  the  world  in 
Korea  has  suddenly  taken  on  very  ceal  mean- 
ing l.'i  Enid,  Garfield  County,  and  northwest 
Oklahoma  generally.  Designation  of  the 
Porty-aith  Division  as  one  of  four  National 
Guard  divisions  to  be  mobilised  hits  the  city 
hard.  In  addition  to  great  personal  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  their  'amllles, 
the  calling  of  the  Forty-filth  will  meun  sacri- 
fice for  the  community  as  a  whole. 


The  same  qualifications  that  make  g.cd 

soldiers  also  make  good  citizens.  The  mere 
than  400  Enid  men  who  will  enter  traiumg 
In  September  are  from  the  ranks  of  the 
city's  n  0£t  productive  and  responsible  citi- 
zens. MaJ.  James  E.  Tlndle  Is  a  memter 
of  the  city  comml-'^slon.  Col.  O.  T.  Autry,  Lt. 
Col.  Harry  H  Hughes,  Capt,  Jewel  W  Ridc;e, 
and  Lt.  Hardin  Wilkerson  hold  respoasibie 
ptjsitions  in  the  school  system  There  are 
businessmen,  skilled  workers,  students, 
farmers,  clerks — a.i  doers  and  builders. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  adjust  to  their  ab- 
sence. But.  as  In  wars  past,  the  men  them- 
selves see  the  necessity  of  undertaking  an 
unpleasant  ttsk  and  the  community  stands 
ready  to  make  Its  sacrifices.  For  all  Its  un- 
pleasant aspects,  the  mobilization  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Division  does  honor  to  the  men 
who  comprise  It  and  to  the  communities 
from  which  they  come. 

The  Forty-firth  has  a  proud  tradition.  Its 
successet  in  Sicily,  at  Salerno,  and  Anzlo 
and  In  the  drive  through  southern  France, 
into  Germany  form  one  of  the  xrn^^sx  hemic 
chapters  of  the  last  war  The  fact  that  the 
division  Is  one  of  the  first  called  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  is  evidence  of  its  eajciency 
and  state  of  readiness. 

Enif  takes  g.-eat  pride  In  its  tinlts  of  the 
Porty-flith.  No  one  doubts  but  that  they 
will  give  a  good  account  cf  themselves  if 
events  should  require  their  active  participa- 
tion on  the  battle  fronts. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  S.  Styron.  of  Hobard. 
Okla..  the  commanding  general  of  the 

Forty-fifth,  is  quoted  recently  as  saying: 
None  of  us  like  war.  partlcularlv  tne  larf;e 
number  of  veterans  we  have  In  officers  and 
top  grades  of  noncoms.  but  we  seem  to  be 
in  It,  and  there's  no  lo<^king  back  now. 

Further: 

There's  a  rich  heritage  In  the  Thunder- 
bird  hL-^tcry,  and.  although  It  1=  somewhat 
of  a  dubious  honor.  It  stUl  Is  an  honor  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  Nation's  liest  outfits 

Just  10  years  aro  the  famous  Forty- 
fifth  Division  was  notifit-d  on  August  31, 
1940.  and  the  division  went  into  Federal 
service  on  September  16.  1940.  The  out- 
fit's first  action  in  the  war  was  in  June 
1943.  This  was  followed  by  511  days  cf 
combat,  including  eight  campaigas  and 
four  amphibious  landings. 

Its  front-lme  record  earned  for  the 
Forty-fifth  the  title  of  the  Fichtingest 
Outfit  in  World  War  II.'  The  Okla- 
homa men  fought  in  Sicily,  at  Salerno. 
Anzio,  and  In  southera  France,  Its  first 
taste  of  war  was  July  10,  1943.  in  Sicily. ^ 
The  divi.':;on  fou.srht  its  way  over  Bloody 
Ridge  and  helped  capture  Messina. 
Then  came  the  Salerno  landings  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  Porty-fJth  went  in  and 
helped  halt  a  German  break-throush 
and  followed  it  up  with  2  months  of 
continuous  fiehting  at  Naples.  Foggia, 
and  the  Benafro-Cassino  district. 

The  division  saw  125  days  of  combat 
in  the  Rome-Arno  campaign  and  came 
out  fighting  in  spite  of  casualties  that 
reached  118  percent  of  us  original 
strength.  Replacements  from  every 
State  m  the  bnion  took  the  places  of 
the  men  lost.  The  Forty-fifth  landed 
in  southern  FYance,  and  on  March  28, 
1945,  fought  its  way  across  the  Main 
River.  On  VE-day.  May  9.  1945,  the 
Forty-fifth  was  in  Munic:^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed,  lae  Forty-fifth 
has  a  proud  heritage  and  will  give  a  good 
account  of  itself. 


/ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 
Mr  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day. I  Introduced  H,  R.  9344  to  relmposc 
excess-profits  taxes  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Mearus  Committee  will 
report  this  or  similar  legislation  favor- 
ably in  the  very  near  future. 

The  strongest  instnmient  available  for 
stabilizing  the  economy  at  the  high  pro- 
duction levels  and  preventing  creeping 
inflation  lies  in  a  tax  policy  which  takes 
back  through  taxes  substantial  portions 
of  the  funds  which  the  Government 
pours  into  the  economy  in  the  purchase 
of  war  goods  and  services.  Inflation  does 
no  one  any  good.  Inflation  will  not 
produce  extra  output  and  thereby  aid 
the  defense  effort.  What  it  does  is  to 
raise  the  cost  of  living,  make  profits  for 
the  speculator  and  profiteer,  create  labor 
unrest,  and  add  to  the  cost  which  the 
Government  must  pay  for  its  defense 
materials.  Costs  of  defense  are  sent 
spiraling  to  still  higher  and  higher 
levels. 

An  indispensible  element  in  any  tax 
piogram  for  war  or  near  war  conditions 
is  an  excess-profits  tax.  No  part  of  the 
population  can  be  permitted  to  reap  big 
profits  out  of  war  while  another  part 
of  the  population  is  fighting  and  sacri- 
ficing in  military  uniform.  Ever  since 
the  first  excess-profits  tax  was  imposed 
during  World  War  I.  the  American  pub- 
he  has  accepted,  indeed,  demanded,  an 
excess-profits  tax  as  a  major  instru- 
ment in  preventing  the  enrichment 
which  some  are  able  to  find  in  the  ac- 
tivities necessary  for  preservation  of  the 
Nation  against  aggression. 

Corporate  profits  have  been  running 
at  extraordinarily  all-time  hich  levels 
since  the  shooting  of  World  War  II 
stopped  and  reached  a  peak  of  nearly 
$34,000,000,000  in  1948.  Prelim  nary  es- 
timates indicate  that  in  1950  profits  are 
again  on  the  rise  after  having  leveled  off 
in  1949. 

In  1940.  before  we  entered  the  war,  the 
corporate  profits  before  uixes  amounted 
to  S9. 300. 000. 000.  In  1950  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  more  than  four  times 
that  amount.  Corporate  profits  can  and 
must,  therefore,  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  defraying  thL>  current 
costs  of  war.  Nothing  can  now  be 
gained  by  postponing  the  taxation  of 
these  profits,  just  as  nothin;,^  can  be 
gained  throu^ih  permitting  furi.her  price 
increases  and  further  inflation.  Next 
year  will  be  too  late. 

The  schedule  of  excess-profits  rates 
contained  in  the  bill  which  I  have  pro- 
posed will  imix).se  no  hardship  upon  any 
corporation.  The  bill  is  drawn  upon  the 
structure,  the  regulations,  and  detail 
provisions  of  the  World  War  II  excess- 
profits  tax.  It  preserves  the  alternative 
methods  whereby  the  tax  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  either  the  invented  capital  basis 


or  on  the  basis  of  average  earnings  for  a 
base  period.  It  preserves  Intact  the  pro- 
visions to  take  care  of  extraordinary  in- 
dividual cases  in  which  the  specific  for- 
mula might  provide  inequitable  results. 
Recognizing  the  special  problem  of  small 
businesses,  a  specific  exemption  of 
$25,000  is  allowed. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  apply  to  all  ex- 
cess income  accruing  after  July  1,  1950. 
which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  beginning  date  of  the  Korean  war. 
Differences  from  the  World  War  II  law 
relate  only  to:  First,  the  base  period; 
and.  second,  the  schedule  of  rates  to  be 
applied.  The  new  base  which  has  been 
selected  is  75  percent  of  the  average  rate 
corporate  profits  for  the  3  years  1947 
through  1949.  The  excess-profits  tax 
will  thus  not  apply  to  75  percent  of  the 
average  profit  earned  during  these  three 
base  years  when  profits  were  running  at 
record  levels.  It  is  only  upon  the  top  25 
percent  of  the  profits  earned  above  that 
high  average  that  the  schedule  of  in- 
creasing rates  will  apply.  The  rates 
proposed  begin  at  65  percent  and  are 
stepped  up  to  100  percent  when  the  net 
income  of  a  corporation  goes  25  percent 
above  the  high  levels  of  the  base  years. 


Growth  of  Marketing  and  Purchasbg 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  News 
Bulletin  for  August  3,  1950.  by  Paul  O. 
Peters : 

Growth  of  Marrying  and  Ptjhchasino 

Cooperatives 

(Seasons  1932-33  to  1947-48.  Inclusive,  coni- 

plled  from  Miscellaneous  Report  No.   137, 

Issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration) 

Table  1. — Number  of  farmers'  marketing  and 
purchasing  associations 


Of  the  purchasing  cooperatives.  2,879  were 
classlfled  as  local  and  97  aa  large. 
Volume  of  business 


Crop  period 

Market  irUE 
ajisociatiuns 

PurchaMnft 
asaociatioDS 

Totftl 
numf>er 

l'»:<'-33 

1  -■-.•« 

1   ;;-;« 

1  M.".-.«i 

1"'.  37 

iu.iT-;w 

9. 3.^2 
«,  (iftJ 
K794 

8.SSH 

K  DMI 
8.U51 

i.m\ 

7,tC24 
7,7l» 
7.  523 
7,  *10 
7.37'* 

:.-X9 

7,1S» 

l.WH 
I.MS 
1,«0« 
2.  IIJ 
2,  <W 
2.  WO 
Z6U0 
%M9 
2.657 
2.7» 
2,742 
2,  7TH 
2,  TV) 
2,772 
2.W7 

2.w7e 

11,000 

10.  MX) 
10,71)0 

10.  at) 

10.7*3 

ia«oo 

ni;i?t-3»  ... 

10.71)0 

lWtf-40.. ...... 

10.  7U0 

I'mMi  

lanoo 

HMl-43 .... 

10,  .wo 

11M2-43 

l'>i;l-44 ........ 

10.  iiO 
10. 300 

lMV-i5 

m.V-46 

r.M«l-47 

10.  1.10 
10.  l.V) 
10.  Vii 

li>47-*S       ........ 

10. 135 

Year 

Marketine 

Purchasing 

Total 

1332-33 

lWO-41 

ll>t.V»4 

m7-48 

$1,199,500,000 
1.911, 0(111, «« 
4.  4iU).  (XX).  rxx) 
7.196.000.000 

$110  vr  nnri  si  "in  rcn.  noo 

1.440.0UO,OOU|  ».  liJ^.  WA).  OOO 

The  statistics  reveal  that  while  the  coop- 
eratives have  decreased  In  number,  the  vol- 
ume of  buslnesB  has  Increased  by  600  percent 
In  marketing  and  over  1.000  percent  In 
purchasing. 

The  question  arises  now.  Shall  the  Con- 
gress move  to  tax  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing  associations  on  their  earnings, 
distributed  back  aa  "patronage  refunds"  or 
"patronage  dividends."  on  a  basis  compara- 
ble to  the  tax  on  individual  enterprisers? 


Of  the  10.135  cooperatives  operating  dur- 
ing the  1947-48  crop  year,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  reports  the  marketing  co-ops 
divided  aa  follows:  Cotton  and  products. 
B14.  dairy  products.  2.091;  fruits  and  vege- 
titbles.  929:  grain,  dry  Ix^ans.  and  rice,  3.233; 
livestock.  653;  others.  840. 


Our  Greate$t  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  louisian\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  I 
made  Saturday.  August  5.  1950,  at 
ground-breaking  ceremony: 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  came  down  from  Washington  last 
night  to  be  present  for  this  occasion.  This 
ground  breaking  marks  a  further  distinct 
step  forward  In  the  development  of  Barks- 
dale  Air  Base.  It  means  the  beginning  of  the 
construction  of  692  housing  units  on  this 
base  under  the  terms  of  a  new  1  iw  that  we 
know  In  Washington  as  the  Waerry  plan. 
Such  construction  will  furnish  more  work 
for  our  people  and  more  homes  for  our  people 
to  live  In. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  ground  breaking  to- 
day means  not  only  a  further  expansion  of 
Barksdale  Air  Base,  it  symbolizes  an  Intensi- 
fication of  our  efforts  to  obtain  adequate 
national  security  for  our  people.  The  time 
for  maintaining  small  standing  military 
forc-'S  has  long  since  run  Its  course;  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  we  as  a  i>eople  must 
maintain  a  much  stronger  uatloial  defense. 

This  national  readiness  should  provide  for 
the  greater  Air  Force  of  70  air  groups,  the 
return  to  active  service  of  much  (f  the  moth- 
balled  Navy  and  a  substantial  expansion  of 
our  Army  and  Marine  Corpe.  T  le  President 
has  estimated  that  over  $10.000.i»00.000  more 
Is  needed  entirely  for  our  defense — more 
than  the  113.200.000.000  already  provided  in 
the  appropriation  bill  will  be  re<|Ulred.  mak- 
ing a  total  to  date  of  over  »23. IX). 000.000  in 
all.  In  the  next  12  months,  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Including  the  Kcrean  action. 
The  total  budget  of  expenditure;  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  the  neighborhood  of  »50.000.0O0.- 
000 — a  record  expenditure  In  a  time  of  com- 
parative peace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  as  a  p'-ople  are  not 
exactly  In  a  state  of  peace:  an  1  yet  we  are 
not  In  a  state  of  war.  We  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  neither  war  nor  peace;  *.-e  are  In  the 
twilight  zone  which  may  lead  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  la  a  status  whl  ?h  Is  difficult 
for  any  nation  or  any  people;  but  this  status 
Is  especially  difficult  for  a  deiiocracy.  We 
are  about  to  be  surrounded  by  controls  and 
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reflations  which  win  effect  our  daliy  way 
of  living  and  which  will  most  certainly  an- 
noy us  and  vex  us  greatly  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  at  the  point  where  the  full  flood 
of  our  patriotic  emotions  calls  for  all-out 
sacrifice  or  for  all-out  war.  In  such  a  con- 
dition we.  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Had  ourselves:  and  we  do  not  know  just  hc-r 
long  such  conditions  will  remain  with  us. 

One  thing  we  do  know,  however,  and  that 
Is  that  free  nations  have  their  backs  to  the 
wall  with  the  odds  against  them  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Moslem  Invasion  of 
Europe  centuries  ago.  After  the  First  World 
War,  we  chlded  our  leaders  that  we  did  not 
•amme  our  r1i?htful  place  as  a  leader  In  world 
affairs.  Perhaps  It  was  a  miserable  mistake 
to  have  failed  to  work  for  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Per- 
haps this  failure  more  than  anything  else 
may  have  brouglit  on  the  Second  World  War 
and  may  have  been  the  reason  fcr  so  many 
of  the  untoward  events  which  have  plagued 
civilization  since  the  end  of  the  early  twen- 
ties. We  cannot  now  fall  to  realize  that  the 
United  States  has  Qnally  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  full  leadership  In  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind: and  ail  of  us  know  that  this  position 
carries  with  It  an  awful  responsibility,  a 
respKjnslbUity  of  using  our  Influence  to  create 
a  Just  and  a  peaceful  world.  It  carries  with 
It  the  further  necessity  rf  hardships  and 
privations  which  have  not  been  too  wide- 
spread in  America  dunnsf  times  of  peace; 
and  we  may  find  that  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship in  the  affairs  of  mankind  Is  especially 
heavy  upon  our  people. 

At  this  point,  we  have  no  alternative.  To 
turn  back  to  a  condition  of  isolation  In  the 
world  Is  but  to  court  lmme<Uate  disa-^ter 
and  to  give  the  world  over  to  communism. 
It  Is  the  road  which  promises  short  surcease 
from  the  btu'dens  of  the  day;  and  it  Is  In 
effect  selling  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pcttage.  Our  only  course  Is  to  go  ahead — 
push  on  In  spite  of  the  perils  of  the  path 
and  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  the  rouch 
road.  It  is  the  one  chance  of  working  this 
matter  out  so  as  to  attain  a  lasting  peace  in 
our  time.  It  is  the  one  method  of  supporting 
the  United  Nations  and  making  this  great 
Organization  work. 

In  making  this  decision,  our  p>eople  are  not 
beguiled  or  fooled.  They  know  the  mean- 
ing of  more  taxes  and  rationing  and  priva- 
ticn.  They  know  what  it  Is  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  sacrifices.  They  know  rigid  econ- 
omy and  austerity.  In  Government,  it  means 
the  cutting  down  of  useless  and  unnecessary 
expenditures-  But  it  means  far  more  than 
this. 

In  the  future,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  United  States  must  place  national  secu- 
rity fir5t  of  all  on  Its  list  of  boasted  seciiri- 
ties  Before  any  problem  affecting  the  lives 
of  oiu-  people  Is  solved  or  before  any  prob- 
lem effecting  the  development  of  o\ir  great 
land  is  approached,  we  must  first  provide  for 
national  defense.  We  must  do  this  if  we  are 
to  live  and  survive  in  a  world  threatened 
constantly  by  dictators.  We  must  do  this  if 
we  axe  to  remain  free  men — not  slaves  to  a 
ccmnunistlc  tjrrarny.  Irric:ation.  reclama- 
tion, power  development,  internal  improve- 
ments— may  all  be  pushed  aside  for  the  time 
being  In  the  face  at  the  urgent  need  for  self- 
preservation.  Government  economy  alcne  is 
net  enough  It  Is  going  to  take  Government 
sactlflc"  and.  Government  austerity  and 
nigged  h^^nesty. 

Eren  more  closely  home,  may  come  the 
burden  of  family  sacrifices  and  economy.  As 
a  people,  we  may.  for  the  time  being,  be  com- 
pe'led  to  forego  the  boast  of  our  great  na- 
tional American  prosperity  and  high  stand- 
ard of  living — with  an  automobile  for  each 
family  and  each  inalvtdual  of  each  family,  a 
radio  set  for  every  boow  and  every  room  In 
tbe  home,  a  televlaton  set.  a  family  washing 
machine  and  many  other  things  which  so 
many  of  u«  mccmpt  aa  every-day  necessities 

'  our  American  stand- 


ard of  life  This  may  be  part  of  the  poe:- 
war  requirement  of  world  leadership  in  our 
all-out  effort  to  provide  for  a  lasting  world 
peare.  This  may  be  part  of  the  cost  to  make 
the  world  secure  that  our  grandsons  and 
their  sons  may  not  t>e  called  upon  periodi- 
cally to  leave  their  homes  and  offer  their  lives 
on  a  foreign  field  cf  battle. 

My  friends,  I  regret  that  this  speech  must 
be  somber  on  such  a  happy  occasion  as  that 
of  the  beginning  of  construction  of  692  homes 
for  enlisted  men  and  ofBcers  of  the  Air  Force. 
Providing  hemes  for  those  who  need  them 
is  always  a  happy  occasion,  whether  It  be 
within  or  without  the  Armed  Forces.  We  re- 
joice with  the  con;mand:ng  officer  of  this 
great  a:r  base  that  the  tteelnnine  cf  this 
Work  win  mark  our  active  eScrts  to  provide 
long-needed  housine  for  Air  Fcrce  person- 
nel It  will  mean  a  more  contented  garrison 
with  a  far  greater  perceiitaze  of  reenlist- 
mrnts.  It  will  mean  a  finer  and  a  greater 
Barksdale  Air  Base,  a  err:^ter  national  defense 
and  a  stronger,  although  perhaps  for  the 
t.me  being  a  less  comfortable.  Nation.  For 
It  IS  only  by  strer.eth  and  sacrifice  In  times 
such  as  these  that  c  jr  priceless  liberties  and 
our  sacred  hentaee  shall  be  preserved  to  our 
children  and  to  succeeding  generations. 

As  I  look  around  me  today  I  see  oth- 
ers whose  forebears  have  gone  throtigh  the 
pioneer  days  of  toil  and  privation  Our  peo- 
ple hewed  a  Nation  cut  cf  a  wilderness  and 
brought  it  to  full  maturity  through  effort 
and  sacrifice.  In  two  great  world  wars  dur- 
ing my  liletlme.  our  people  have  shown 
courage  and  stoicism  and  sacrifice;  and  to- 
dav.  In  fa^-off  Korea,  our  boys  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  field  of  b.ittle. 
Our  people  know  wbat  to  expect.  They  are 
accustomed  to  sacrifice,  anfl  they  also  know 
that  our  American  heritage  has  been  ob- 
tained and  maintained  through  the  years 
only  by  sacrifice  and  privation.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  have  the  courage  and  will 
meet  the  test. 


California  Farm  Bnreaa  Says  Broadcasting 
Essential  to  Afiicuiture 

EXTENSION  OF  F.EMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALI5r«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Monday.  July  31.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  information  of  you  and  rav  other 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  text  of  the 
followinp:  resolution.  It  is  self-explan- 
atory. This  resolution  was  first  adopted 
at  their  convention  in  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach  on  November  20,  1947,  and 
again  readopied  at  their  annual  busi- 
ness sessions,  in  1948  and  1949. 

I  have  noticed  that  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  hcr-.tofore 
extended  th*>ir  remarks  on  related  sub- 
jects to  this  important  resolution.  For 
instance,  Hor.  C.^kl  Htssjikv,-  on  May  5. 
1949;  Hen.  Cunt;.n  Awijekscn,  January 
19.  1950;  Kon.  Tom  Connally,  February 
1.  1950;  Hon.  O  C.  Fisher.  July  11.  1950; 
and  others: 

CLE-VR    CHA.NNtL     RrSC'TTION CaLTFORVU 

Stati:  GiANci  Anncal  MErnwc.  1949 

California  State  Grange  m  annua!  meeting, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  aware  cf  the  threat  to 
clear  channel  radio  stations  in  legislation 
pending  before  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  also  concerned 
over    possible    detrimental    action    by    the 


North  American  Rezlonal  Broadcasting  C<"n- 
ference  now  in  session  m  Montreal.  Canac*a. 
The  California  State  Orange  requests  that 
this  conference  allow  no  duplication  of 
American  clear  channel  brnadca«ting  fre- 
quencies by  foreign  countries.  We  further 
urge  that  the  rights  of  rural  radio  Usteners 
In  the  United  State*  be  protected  and  that 
we  be  heard  by  the  United  States  delegi»tlon 
to  the  cciiference  if  any  such  action  Is  con- 
terr.platod. 

The  California  State  Grange  reiterates  Its 
previous  position  that  there  be  no  furthfOr 
break-down  in  the  nun;bor  cf  clear  channal 
radio  stations.  We  oppose  any  legislative 
measure  that  wcuid  limit  In  any  way  the 
ability  of  clear  channel  stations  to  serre 
rural  people.  We  further  vlgoroualy  request 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion allow  clear  channel  radio  stations  suf- 
ficient power  to  serve  adequately  rural 
now   receiving    little   or    no   service 

Passed  unanimously,  November  18.  1949. 


Aastin  Cramps  Malik's  Style 


E3fe5^NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LCCI.JA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF-ESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  in 
the  Record.  I  mclude  the  following  edi- 
torial from  New  Orleans  States  cf  Au- 
gust 4.  1930. 

Austin    Cramps    Malik  s    St-yxi 

On  the  UN  diplomatic  front,  cur  line  is 
holding,  thanks  to  the  astute,  forceful  gen- 
eralship of  our  chief  Geiegate.  Warren  R. 
Austin. 

He  has  had  to  fight  an  enemy  who  occupies 
the  commanding  ground  of  the  battle  scene, 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Security  Council. 
Since  August  1.  that  position  has  been  held 
ty  Soviet  delegate  Jakofc  A   Malik. 

Despite  this  Red  advantage.  Austin  has 
fought  an  aggressive  battle  that  has  kept 
the  Soviet  chairman  from  imposing  his  will 
on  the  Council. 

And  In  the  course  of  his  struggle  to  keep 
Russia  from  diverting  the  council  from  its 
initiated  course  against  the  Fved  aggressors  In 
Korea,  Austin  has  provided  the  world  with 
vigcrotis  diplomatic  passages  that  arc  a  far 
cry  from  the  tisual  mealymouth  stufT  bandied 
about  In  the  striped-jjants  circles. 

His  refusal  to  enter  Into  a  suggested  "deal" 
fcr  the  settlement  cf  the  Korean  war  was 
enhanced  by, 

"So  long  as  men  are  dying  in  defense  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  council  will  not  wish  to 
cheapen  their  stJTering  or  sully  their  heroism 
by  seeming  to  engage  in  the  consideration  of 
deals." 

That  kind  of  language  will  go  far  to  coun- 
teract the  propaganda  harvest  Russia  expects 
to  reap  from  the  speeches  of  Its  Malik  in  the 
Security  Council. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
R'ossla  returned  to  participation  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  was  to  use  it  an  a.  sounding 
board  for  propaganda.  The  strategy  is  for  ^ 
Malik  to  sound  off  as  often  as  possible  on 
the  theme  that  the  United  States  is  the  ag- 
gressor in  Korea;  that  the  Soviet  Is  the  fer- 
vent seeker  of  peace. 

For  Instance,  he  declared  that  Austin's 
resc;lutlon  for  localization  of  the  confiict  was 
diplomatic  language  that  really  meaiit :  To 
Increase  and  expand  the  conflict,  Increase  the 
munitions,   and   the  flying   foiticies.  ^ 

For  a  dictator  nation  to  accti«e  Its  opposi- 
tion of  aggression  that  the  dictator  nation 
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Itself  Is  plotting  Is  an  old  routine.  Yovi 
would  hardly  expect  anyone  to  be  fooled  by 
It.  But  the  Russians  remember  anolher 
mnxlm  that  accompanies  this  sort  of  trick- 
ery. And  that  is  that  a  lie  rej>eaied  olten 
er.oua;h  will  be  believed  as  truth  by  many 
people. 

To  the  Russians,  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  is  a  good  stage  on  which  to 
prese.U  their  act.  Thanks  to  Dele|;ate 
Austin,  the  Soviet  act  Is  l>clng  loused  up. 


The  Federal  Incentive  Income-Tax  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  FYank  Wilbur  Main, 
CPA.  of  the  firm  of  Main  &  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  pubhc  accountants,  at  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Institute  on  Accounting, 
Ohio  State  University.  May  19.  1950 

The  subject  of  the  address  is  the  Fed- 
eral Incentive  Income-Tax  Plan.  The 
subject  matter  is  such  as  to  challenge  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  a  proper  basis 
for  our  tax  structure.  The  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Main  in  his  address  take 
on  greater  significance  and  importance 
because  of  his  many  years  of  activity  in 
the  field  of  public  accounting.  The  ex- 
perience he  has  gained  and  the  high 
repute  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  profes- 
sion entitle  anything  said  by  Mr.  Main 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  to  the  greatest 
consideration  and  attention. 

I  include  the  address  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  part  of  my  remarks.     It  is 
as  follows: 
The  Federal  Incenttve  Income-Tax  Plan 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  meet  with 
so  many  outstanding  certified  public  ac- 
countants, educators,  and  leaders  In  busi- 
ness, finance,  and  Industry. 

The  Federal  Incentive  Income-tax  plan 
htk»  been  before  the  country  for  the  past  5 
years  and  has  been  subject  to  wide  discus- 
sion. Including  opposition  as  well  as  com- 
mendations. The  plan  was  first  presented 
to  Congress  and  to  selected  groups  In  April 
1945  and  was  based  on  a  years'  careful 
research  and  specialized  study  by  my  part- 
ners and  myself,  preceded  by  more  than  30 
years'  experience,  both  extensive  and  Inten- 
sive, in  the  field  of  Federal  taxation.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  three  revisions  of 
the  plan,  the  last  be.ng  that  of  April  1950. 
No  change  has  ever  been  made  In  the  plans 
basic  philosophy  or  structure.  Modlflca- 
tlons  appear  only  In  the  proposed  exemp- 
tions and  rates  of  taxation. 

The  Federal  Incentive  income-tax  plan  Is 
based  on  an  entirely  new  concept  of  Federal 
taxation,  namely,  the  taxation  of  Income 
rather  than  the  taxation  of  Individuals  and 
corporations.  This  taxing  of  Income  auiD- 
matlcally  simplifies  the  tax  structure.  Thla 
new  concept  Is  accomplished  by  identical 
rates  for  individuals  and  corporations,  with 
the  same  general  exemptions,  same  gradua- 
tions, sdme  celling,  and  by  freeing  dividends 
from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the  recipients. 
This  simplified  tax  structure,  if  adopted,  will 
completely  neutralize  the  question  as  to 
whether  business  is  done  as  a  corporation, 
a  partnership,  or  an  Individual. 


Specifically,  this  tax  plan  will  eliminate 
what  are  probably  the  greatest  sources  of 
difficulty  and  controversy  In  our  present 
Income-tax  structure.     These  are: 

1.  The  taxing,  at  different  rates,  of  Identi- 
cal amounts  of  Income,  depending  solely  on 
the  manner  In  which  the  business  Is 
conducted. 

a.  The  reasonableness  of  salaries  and  other 
compensation  of  corporation  ofBcers  who  are 
also  major  stockholders. 

3.  All  the  questions  in  respect  to  unneces- 
saty  accumulation  of  surplus. 

4.  The  double  taxation  of  dividends. 
While  the  accomplishment  of  simplicity  In 

tha  tax  structure  was  a  primary  purpose  in 
-  the  devising  of  the  Federal  Incentive  Income- 
tax  plan.  It  was  secondary  to  the  recognized 
necessity  of  bringing  alx}Ut  Incentive  In  our 
national  economy. 

This  Incentive  we  would  accomplish  by 
raising  exemptions  so  that  there  will  be 
more  Income  in  the  hands  of  all  taxpayers. 
We  have  especially  In  mind  those  who  are 
dependent  on  fixed  Incomes,  from  pensions 
or  otherwise,  and  so  are  unable  to  adjust 
their  Incomes  to  the  inflationary  trend. 
This  is  only  one  part,  however,  of  the  Incen- 
tive feature.  The  other  is  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  taxation  of  any  Income,  and  thus  to 
provide  funds  for  investment  both  in  alrea  ly 
established  concerns  and  in  new  and  risk- 
taking  ventures. 

Specifically,  we  would  raise  the  exemption 
of  single  individuals  from  $600  to  $1,000;  of 
married  couples  from  $1,200  to  $2,000;  of 
corporations  to  $2,000;  but  leave  the  exemp- 
tion for  dependents  at  $600.  The  graduated 
scale  of  taxes  we  propose  ranges  from  15 
percent  on  net  taxable  Income,  after  all 
allowable  deductions  and  exemptions,  to  50 
percent  on  all  net  taxable  Income  over  $50,- 
000.  By  placing  a  limit  of  J»0  percent  on  any 
part  of  taxable  Income,  and  by  freeing  divi- 
dends from  taxation,  a  substantial  incentive 
is  provided  for  investment. 

The  freeing  of  dividends  In  itself  not  only 
would  bring  about  Increased  Investment,  but 
also  would  probably  result  in  relieving  sotind 
companies  from  fixed  indebtedness.  In- 
vestors, In  our  opinion,  would  much  prefer 
a  dividend  on  which  they  pay  no  taxes  rather 
than  interest  on  which  they  do  pay  taxes. 
In  such  cases.  Uncle  Sam  would  not  lose  any- 
thing, inasmuch  as  the  interest  Is  now  free 
of  taxation  to  the  corporation  but  is  subject 
to  taxation  on  the'  recipient:  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  Federal  Incentive  income- 
tax  plan  the  dividend  Income  would  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  on  the  corporation  but  would 
be  free  of  tax  on  the  recipient. 

Inflation  can  only  be  leveled  off  and  con- 
trolled, we  believe,  by  Increased  production. 
This  Involves  two  factors:  First,  Increased 
ability  to  buy  on  the  part  of  all  citizens,  and 
second.  Increased  lnvestnt\ent  on  the  part  of 
those  with  surplus  income. 

You  may  t>e  Interested  in  the  background 
and  philosophy  of  the  Federal  incentive  in- 
come-tax plan  and  In  the  response  which  we 
have  received  to  It. 

In  April  1945.  we  stated  that  the  present 
Federal  taxing  btructure  needed  not  so  much 
amendment  and  adjustment,  which  would 
further  complicate  an  already  very  compli- 
cated system  of  tuxntlon.  but  rather  a  com- 
plete overhauling.  Our  present  tax  structure 
Is  geared  to  war  economy.  What  we  must 
have  Is  a  taxing  philosophy  patterned  for 
years  of  peacetime  living. 

Let  me  review  briefly  our  Federal  taxing 
Btructure  and  the  factors  that  have  con- 
trolled its  development. 

As  early  as  1909  we  had  an  excise  corpo- 
ration income  tax.  In  lyi3  the  income-tax 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  passed, 
and  graded  income  taxes  t>ecame  possible. 
These  taxes,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
much  until  1917.  when  the  Impact  of  the 
First  World  War  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  drastic   Increases   In   taxes,   with   the  re- 


sultant high  normal  and  surtaxes  for  Indi- 
viduals, and  high  normal  and  excess  proflu 
taxes  for  corjxjratlons.  In  the  1  US  act  the 
taxes  were  increased  still  more 

In  the  years  that  followed  thee  were  re- 
ductions and  then  further  Inci  eases,  cul- 
minating, during  the  Second  Wo  Id  War.  In 
the  very  high  normal  and  surtax  -s  for  Indi- 
viduals and  normal,  surtaxes,  i  nd  excess- 
profits  taxes  for  corporations.  In  addition 
to  these  taxes,  there  were  the  victory  tax 
on  Individuals  and  the  capital  s  ock  tax  on 
corporations.  One  major  objective  of  all 
these  very  high  taxes  was  to  sip  ion  off  the 
income  of  Individuals  so  they  wot  Id  not  have 
the  money  to  buy  the  articles  and  products 
that  either  did  not  exist  or  were  very  scarce. 
Another  objective  was  to  take  aw  ly  from  the 
corporations  all  excess  profits.  »)  that  they 
would  not  profit  unduly,  from  wartime 
activities. 

During  the  war  period  a  single  person 
with  a  net  income  o'  $1,500  befcre  personal 
exemption  paid  a  Federal  tax  of  $230;  a  mar- 
ried couple  without  dependents  with  a  net 
Income  of  $2,500  paid  a  Federal  -ax  of  $360 
In  the  case  of  high  Individual  Incomes,  the 
rates  rose  to  In  excess  of  90  percent.  The 
rates  for  corporations  rose  to  extremely  high 
percentages.  The  purposes  were  sound  and 
the  desired  results  were  attained  As  an  In- 
dication of  the  accomplishment  of  these 
taxes,  the  number  of  tax  returrs  Increased 
from  approximately  seven  to  eight  million  In 
1940  to  forty-odd  mUlion  In  1945. 

The  excess-profits  taxes  on  corporations 
have  been  eliminated;  likewise  we  no  longer 
have  the  victory  tax.  There  have  been  some 
adjustments  in  exemptions  and  tax  rates,  and 
we  now  have  the  benefit  of  spill  incomes 
for  married  couples.  For  the  calendar  year 
1950.  it  is  estimated  that  under  the  present 
law  there  will  l>e  about  55.000.000  Income- 
tax  returns. 

Under  the  Federal  Incentive  Income-tax 
plan,  with  our  assumption  of  national  In- 
come for  the  year  1950,  there  would  be  about 
35,000,000  Income-tax  returns,  or  approxi- 
mately five  times  the  number  In  1940  We 
would  relieve  20,000,000  taxpayers  of  Income- 
tax  liability. 

You  may  well  say,  "Why  should  there  be 
20.000,000  less  Income-tax  payers'"  Our 
answer  to  that  Is,  first,  that  Income  taxes  are 
threatening  the  living  standards  of  many 
in  the  lower  economic  brackets;  and  second, 
that  citizens  with  lower  Incomes  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  excise  taxes.  By  the  way, 
those  excise  taxes  now  approximately  equal 
the  total  Income  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  all  sources  in  the  year  1940.  In  other 
words,  an  amount  equaling  all  the  Federal 
receipts  In  1940  Is  now  t>elng  paid  through 
the  taxes  on  amusements,  tobacco,  liquor, 
gasoline,  and  the  various  miscellaneous  ex- 
cises. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  these  taxes 
are  largely  paid  by  those  in  the  lower  Income 
groups.  t>ecauBe  of  the  simple  fact  that  they 
comprise  most  of  our  population. 

The  first  Federal  Incentive  Income-tax 
plan  proposed  in  April  1945  was  based  on  a 
pxjstwar  national  income  of  $160,000,000,000. 
and  a  Federal  budget  of  $25,500,000,000. 
Other  tax  proposals  made  at  that  same  time 
were  based  on  a  postwar  national  Income  of 
$100,000,000,600.  with  a  possibility  that  It 
might  reach  $125,000,000,000.  These  plans 
were  also  generally  based  on  an  assumed  Fed- 
eral budget  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  bil- 
lion dollars.  Why  were  we  so  far  out  of  line 
with  other  proposals  In  our  assumptions  of 
national  Income  and  Federal  budget?  Let 
me  give  yop  a  little  economic  background. 

The  national  income,  during  the  period 
from  1932  to  1940.  had  varied  from  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,000  to  $78,000,000,000 
The  highest  national  Income  this  country 
had  ever  had  l>efore  the  Second  World  War 
was  that  of  1929.  namely.  $83,000,000,000. 
The  Federal  budget,  during  this  same  pe- 
riod, viz,  from  1932  to  1940.  had  varied  from 
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approximately  $4,000,000,000  to  $9,000,000.- 
000.  the  Government  take  averaging  approxi- 
Inaately  11  percent  per  year.  Our  Federal 
debt,  which  had  been  on  an  almost  stationary 
level  of  $2,50f-,000.000  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Fu^t  World  War,  had  increased  to  $25.- 
600.000.000  as  a  result  of  the  First  World  War. 
Along  with  many  other  Americans,  I  person- 
ally was  much  concerned  by  this  great  in- 
creajse.  The  late  Andrew  W  Mellon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  adv(3cated  a  reduction 
In  Income  taxes  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
This  advice  was  fallowed,  and  the  tax  incen- 
tives resulted  in  expanded  business,  which 
produced  sufficient  Government  revenue  to 
reduce  the  cebt  In  a  few  years  to  $16,500,000,- 
000.  Then  came  the  thirties,  and  at  the  time 
we  entered  the  Second  World  War.  our  debt 
was  approximately  $45,000  '".00,000  However, 
we  were  a  richer  country  than  I  had  realized 
In  1918  and  1919,  and  this  debt  was  handled 
more  easily  than  I  had  anticipated. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Second  World  War, 
It  was  necessary  to  win.  whatever  the  cost. 
Our  estimate  in  AprU  1945  was  that  our  Fed- 
eral debt  would  go  to  approximately  $3C0,- 
000,000,000.  Our  studies  also  convinced  us 
that  with  this  debt  and  with  our  obligations 
to  our  veterans,  a  large  army  and  navy,  and 
many  other  additional  expenses,  the  mini- 
mum budget  that  we  could  expect  would  be 
at  least  $25,500,000,000. 

How  were  we  going  to  raise  a  budget  of 
twenty-five  bilUon  five  hurdred  million  dol- 
lars? Certainly  not  from  income  such  as  we 
bad  In  1932,  or  from  the  Income  we  had  in 
l^'O.  or  from  an  Income  of  one  hundred  to 
cne  hundred  and  twenty-five  bUllon  dollars, 
lucb  as  many  predicted  in  1945.  During  the  . 
period  from  1932  to  1940.  &s  already  stated. 
the  Oovernriient  take  had  been  approximate- 
ly 11  percent  per  year.  We  figured  that  the 
Government  perhaps  could  take  15  percent 
without  permanently  endangering  the  na- 
tional economy.  With  a  budget  of  $25,500,- 
000.000.  and  a  Government  take  of  15  percent, 
a  national  Income  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  sixty  billion  would  be  required. 

We  now  doubt  very  much  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  teke  as  much  as  15 
percent  without  further  puffing  up  our  in- 
come through  Inflationary  forces.  In  1946. 
before  the  national  Income  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  bllUcn.  we  went  on  recorl  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  that  we  were  not 
at  all  in  doubt  that  the  national  Income 
would  go  to  $160,000,000,900  and  beyond.  We 
were  certalr  that  without  a  sound  Incentive 
tax  plan,  geared  to  peace,  the  national  Income 
could  not  b«  held  at  this  figure,  and  that  we 
would  be  faced  with  ever-rising  inflation  un- 
til such  tlm<  as  we  hrd  a  sound  taxing  plan, 
together  '.vlth  economy  in  our  national  ad- 
ministration. A  sound  taxing  plan  ts  not  the 
only  rtcp  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  in- 
flation and  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
economy,  but,  In  our  opinion.  It  is  a  mcst 
Important  one.  It  should  be  followed  close- 
ly, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  accom- 
panied, by  economy  In  the  admJnlstraticn. 
While  our  plan.  In  1945.  was  based  on  a  na- 
tional Income  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  bU- 
llon. our  current  revision  Is  based  en  the  as- 
sumption that  personal  Income  In  1950  will 
amount  to  two  hundred  thirty-seven  billion 
five  hundred  million,  and  that  there  wUl  be 
thirty-five  billion  of  corporate  complied  net 
profits.  Whether  or  not  we  seem  today  to  be 
a  little  high  in  our  estimate  does  not  greatly 
matter,  because  the  Inflationary  forces  are 
stUl  at  work,  and  If  eur  forecast  Is  high  today. 
It  wUl.  we  t>elleve,  be  low  before  loo  much 
time  has  elapsed. 

Now  as  to  the  reception  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral incentive  Income-tax  plan,  and  the  re- 
action of  the  public  and  interested  groups — ■ 
at  the  time  the  plan  was  first  proposed,  we 
thought  that  we  could  anticipate  the  criti- 
cism which  we  would  receive.  We  felt  that 
such  crltlcLsm  would  center  largely  around 
the  cocipleie  freeing  of  dividends  and  the 


placing  of  a  limit  of  50-percent  tax  on  any 
Income.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
TTie  flrst  criticism  received  was  that  in  the 
postwar  period  It  would  he  Impossible  to 
have  a  national  Income  of  1160,000,000,000. 
You  wlU  recall  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
p.cltation  in  the  closing  months  of  the  war 
to  make  certain  that  our  national  Income  d:d 
not  drop  too  drastically  and  thu.s  bring  about 
mass  unemployment.  The  New  Yorit  Sun, 
on  June  1.  1945,  had  a  very  interesting  review 
of  the  plan.  The  editorl.il  writer  stated, 
however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  plan  was 
based  on  an  assumed  national  postwar  in- 
come of  $160,000,000,000,  it  was  quite  Im- 
practical. The  writer  did,  however,  com- 
mend a  private  citizen  for  interest  in  this 
matter.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  in  re.-^pect  to  an  assumed  budget 
of  $25,500,000,000.  I  was  practicaUy  re- 
ferred to  as  an  advocate  of  Government  ex- 
travagance. The  passage  of  time  has  more 
than  taken  care  of  these  two  criticisms. 

There  was  likewise  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism in  respect  to  raising  the  exemptions. 
It  was  and  is  still  felt  by  many  that  every- 
bxiy  ought  to  pay  some  share  of  the  cost  of 
Governmeat.  Actually  everybody  does, 
throuch  the  multiplicity  of  hidden  taxes. 
The  fact  seems  to  t>e  overlooked  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  sound,  healthy  economy,  as 
well  as  decent  and  equitable  society,  we 
must  leave  In  the  hands  of  all  citizens,  and 
particularly  in  the  hands  of  those  depend- 
ev-t  on  pensions  and  ether  fixed  Incomes, 
stSjUcient  to  live  with  some  degree  of  com- 
fort. The  Inflation  has  already  gone  so  far 
that  If  such  people  are  completely  relieved 
from  taxation,  a  fixed_ Income  of  say  SlOO  per 
month,  which  at  one  time  was  a  rather  sub- 
Etar.tlal  amount,  will  not  now  provide  any 
great  comfort. 

Perhaps  the  feature  of  out  prop<Jsal  which 
lias  been  most  criticized  is  that  we  would 
raise  the  corporation  tax  on  all  taxable  in- 
come over  $50,000  from  the  present  38  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  The  principal  objection 
to  this  Is  due  to  the  theory,  on  tjhe  part  of 
many,  that  corporations  actually  do  not  pay 
taxes — that  they  only  pass  them  on.  Otir 
answer  to  this  Is  that  all  taxpayers  pass  their 
taxes  on  as  best  they  can.  The  workman 
asks  for  Increased  wages;  corporations  raise 
their  prices;  the  professional  man  endeavors 
to  raise  his  fees — all  succeed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  nobody  is  too  well  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  passes  on  taxes. 
There  is  one  great  group,  however,  that  has 
not  been  able  to  pass  on  the  taxes,  and  that 
is  the  pensioners  and  the  others  who  are 
dependent  on  fixed  incomes. 

One  answer  to  the  cnticii.m  against  raising 
corporation  taxes  has  been  that  ti:ie  Govern- 
ment has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
While  our  original  plan  and  the  flrst  revision 
provided  for  a  celling  of  taxation  of  50  per- 
cent, we  felt.  Just  t>eiore  the  cold  war  became 
qiute  hot.  that  with  the  reduced  CJovernmeut 
spending  which  then  appeared  to  be  m  the 
oflang  the  maximum  ceiling  could  be  reduced 
to  40  percent.  This  is  the  percentage  that  we 
had  planned  to  propose  on  otir  second  revi- 
sion, but  with  the  changed  conditions  such 
a  maximum  would  not  have  been  honest, 
since  it  would  not  have  provided  sufficient 
revenue. 

Even  with  a  maximum  of  50  percent  on 
corporations,  our  studies  also  convinced  us 
that  corporate  stockholders  wotiid  be  t;<»tter 
off  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
their  dividends  would  be  free  of  taxation.  In 
the  second  place,  in  order  to  provide  the 
officers  with  the  income  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  if  the  individual  paid  no  mere  than 
50  percent  on  any  part  of  his  income  it  would 
nut  be  necessary  for  a-s  large  salaries  to  be 
paid  at  the  higher  levels.  With  an  economy 
expanding  on  a  8<3und  basis,  we  are  also  con- 
vinced that  a  6C-percent  tax  en  the  corporate 
inc<  me  that  w^uid  be  earned  would  be  better 
tiiau   the  38  percent  in  an   economy  wixich 


has  been  expanding  very  largely  througn  In- 
flationary forces. 

While  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Incentive  Income  tax  plan,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  commendation,  too.  More  and 
more  citizens  are  becoming  Interested  In  It. 
We  were  naturally  quite  pleased  that  Life 
magazine,  in  Its  February  13.  1950,  issue,  re- 
ferred to  this  plan  as  one  of  four  proposals 
now  under  consideration.  We  were  also 
pleased  with  articles  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Price, 
president  of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  in 
reference  to  the  Federal  incentive  Income  tax 
plan  which  appeared  in  Fortune  and  Coronet 
magazines.  While  many  In  Washington  and 
elsewliere  knew  about  the  plan,  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously big  country,  and.  after  all,  many 
still  do  not  know  at)out  it.  If  you  believe  the 
plan  is  meritorious,  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  a  pood  thing  for  our  country,  I  hope 
you  will  say  so  to  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

I  thank  you. 


What  Are  We  Fifhtin^  For 7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Raymond  Moley.  outstanding  news 
columnist  for  Newsweek,  in  its  issue  of 
August  7.  asks  a  most  pertinent  ques- 
tion. What  are  we  fighting  for?  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Membeis 
of  this  body  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  my  rtmarks: 

The  Korean  operation  once  more  reminds 
us  of  the  critical  needs  of  considering  again 
the  distinction  between  immediate  military 
victory  and  the  steady  pursuit  of  long-term 
international   political   objectives 

T^is  broad  question  is  the  subject  ol  a 
little  bo<jk.  Greet  Mist.^kes  of  the  War.  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  perhaps  this  country's 
most  penetrating  military  writer.  Baldwin's 
criticism  In  pregnant  with  meaning  l^r  the 
pre.^ent  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past. 

The  deep  meaning  of  International  poli- 
tics is  that  we  live  in  the  mi&st  of  living 
forces,  movements,  and  all  sorts  of  national 
ambitions.  The  absence  of  war  does  not 
mean  freezing  these  forces  Nations  guided 
by  wise  and  far-reaching  foreign  pollc  '  take 
account  of  them  and  adjust  their  permanent 
policy  to  the  ultimate  preservation  of  ihe^r 
Interests  and  ideais.  Since  they  generally 
seek  peace  on  terms  favorcble  to  their  own 
security,  they  take  account  of  the  p<}6Sible 
aggress:ons  of  other  nations.  There  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  Communist  purposes 
long  iDefore  the  Second  World  War  began. 
But  brustilag  this  danger  a«ide  and  ignoring 
the  more  worldly  wise  Churchiil.  Roosevelt 
and  his  military  high  command  conceatral- 
ed  upon  the  qtiickest  mUitaiy  decision 
against  the  German  and   Japanese  aiiiance. 

Baldwin  puts  his  point  in  these  words: 
"Our  major  American  wartime  errors  were 
all  part  and  parcel  of  our  political  imma- 
turity. We  foi^ht  to  win,  period.  We  did 
not  remember  that  wars  are  merelv  an  ex- 
tension of  politics  by  other  means:  that  wars 
have  objectives;  that  wars  w;t.:out  objectives 
represent  particularly  senseless  slaughters; 
that  unlfss  a  nation  is  tc  engage  in  an  un- 
limited holocatist  those  objectives  must  te 
attainable  by  the  available  strenpih.  limited 
ty  the  victor's  capacity  to  enforce  them  and 
the  willingness  of  the  vanqui.s^.ed  state  to 
accept  them:  and  that  the  general  objective 
of  war  IS  a  more  stable  p*ace   ' 
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It  seema  stranjTP  that  two  master  polltl- 
rtans  on  the  domestic  scene  like  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend this  point.  But  tn  domestic  polljlcs 
the  candidate  looks  only  to  the  next  election 
or  two.  He  cannot  chart  a  course  lor  decades 
and  generations. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  that  resulted  from 
mistaken  policy  were  the  unready  Philip- 
pines, the  refusal  to  adopt  Churchill's  "soft 
underbelly'  strategy,  unconditional  sur- 
render, the  Morgenthau  plan,  the  pause  be- 
fore Berlin.  Prague,  and  Vienna.  Wlnanfs 
permtaftion  for  Russian  encirclement  of  Ber- 
lin, and  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  on  Japanese  cities.  Then  there  was 
capitulation  to  the  Russians  at  Yalta. 

The  Truman  regime  continued  this  course 
In  the  wanton  destruction  of  German  and 
Japanese  Industry  under  the  direction  of  the- 
oretical social  reformers  and  of  military  peo- 
.ple  Ignorant  of  either  politics  or  economics. 
Finally,  there  was  the  Acheson  policy  In 
Asia. 

All  this  Is  not  second-guessing,  as  the  rec- 
ord will  show. 

Years  of  war  and  years  of  peace  are  Indis- 
tinguishable when  the  course  of  a  nation's 
policy  Is  unrolled.  Wise  nations  have  had 
such  policies.  There  was  Bismarck's  Ger- 
many, and  England  from  Chatham  to 
Churchill.  Changes  In  party  ascendency 
should  not  alter  these  deep  currents  of  for- 
eign policy  But  In  the  past  2  years  Acheson 
has  reversed  Seward.  Blaine.  Hay.  Root. 
Hoover,  and  Stlmson  In  the  Orient.  And  the 
Nation  stands  periously  on  the  edge  of  an  un- 
charted wilderness,  without  a  policy  and  with 
still   Indeterminate   resources. 

The  question  Is  now  raised  whether  vast 
expenditures  shall  be  made  In  lives  and  ma- 
teriel in  land  operations  or  whether  we  shall 
continue  the  operation  with  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy.  Baldwin  makes  the  point 
that  Japan  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  sur- 
render without  a  land  invasion  and  before 
the  atom  bomb  was  dropped.  Korea  Is 
smaller,  and  we  are  based  on  Japan  We 
must  also  consider  this  op>eratlon  as  a  back- 
ground for  future  possible  engagements  on 
a  similar  scale  or  on  the  wide  continent  of 
Europe.  The  road  ahead  Is  long  and  our  re- 
sources, however  great,  are  limited.  Let  us 
look  to  our  political  objectives  and  guide 
ourselves  accordingly. 


MobOize  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  low.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  small-town  newspapers 
frequently  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  problems  confronting  Congress  than 
do  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

I  desire  to  extena  my  rcmarlts  and  in- 
clude a  paragraph  from  the  Lovilia 
(Iowa»  Press,  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  Gayle  M.  Bennett,  a  young  man  of 
character  and  ability  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  recent  war 
with  distinction  and  credit  and  is  now 
publishing  a  very  fine  .small-town  news- 
paper.   The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

The  problem  of  complete  or  partial  mobil- 
ization of  the  military  and  the  civilian  econ- 
omy is  plaguing  the  administration. 

However,  the  Nation  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  de&niie  pofslbUlty  of  another  wiae- 


scale  war.  Partial  moblllza-tlon  will  cause 
the  least  convenience  and  cost  much  less  at 
the  moment,  but  If  we  are  plunged  Into  an- 
other terrible  war,  It  may  also  be  disastrous. 

A  crystal  ball  for  Congressmen  at  this  time 
might  be  appropriate,  but  we  dont  have 
much  faith  In  them  either. 

It  might  save  money  and  many  lives  If 
this  Nation  mobilized  for  war  now  and  pre- 
pared to  stave  off  any  attack.  We  already 
know  how  costly  It  Is  to  have  too  little,  too 
late.  The  next  time  might  see  our  way  of 
life  go  up  In  smoke,  and  our  freedoms  cannot 
be  regained,  once  lost,  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  money. 


America's  Most  Rugged  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Of    MO.NTAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record,  an  article  by  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Neuberger  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail.  Dick  Neuberger  is 
America's  outstanding  authority  on  the 
American  Northwest  and  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
not  only  because  it  is  well  written  but 
because  it  shows  there  are  still  fron- 
tiers for  the  people  of  our  country  to 
develop. 

The  article,  from  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  of  July  23.  1950.  follows: 

AMERICAS  Most  Rugged  Highway — Costly 
Road  Being  Pushes  Thbouch  Idaho  Wilder- 
ness 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Gen.  William  Tecuraseh  Sherman,  of  "War 
Is  hell"  fame,  also  said  something  else. 
While  serving  as  chief  of  ftaff  of  the  United 
States  Army  In  1877.  the  old  leader  of  Civil 
War  troops  said:  "From  all  reports  received 
at  the  War  Department,  the  Lolo  Trail  In 
Idaho  Territory  must  be  the  most  terrible 
trail  on  the  North  American  continent." 

A  road  over  this  formidable  route  now  Is 
within  35  miles  of  completion.  When  con- 
struction ends,  the  road  will  be  the  first 
highway  t^\er  thrust  across  the  vast  Salmon 
River  wilderness  of  Idaho,  the  most  im- 
mense roadless  area  in  the  Nation. 

Eastward  out  of  the  remote  Idaho  settle- 
ment of  Kooskla.  men  have  hacked  a  26- 
foot  roadway  along  ledges  of  solid  granite. 
Westward  through  pine  forests  from  Lolo 
Hot  Springs  In  Montana,  crews  have  cleared 
a  corridor  for  19  spectacular  miles. 

The  closing  of  the  breach  will  make  ac- 
cessible to  tourists  a  succession  of  mile -deep 
canyons  and  rocky  peaks  never  before 
glimpsed  from  a  tonneau.  It  also  will  reduce 
the  distance  by  car  between  the  seacost  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  population 
centers  of  western  Montana — Missoula. 
Butte,  and  Helena. 

On  the  mapa  this  route  Is  known  officially 
as  Idaho  State  Highway  9.  However,  to  the 
people  of  this  backwoods  realm  It  Is  the 
"Lewis  and  Clark  Trail."  The  first  white 
men  to  trudge  across  the  continent  were  also 
the  first  to  use  the  Lolo  Trail.  On  this 
tortuous  path,  worn  by  many  generations  of 
tribal  moccasins,  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  were  'ost  In  dark  chasms  and 
desperately  divided  a  half-starved  timber 
wolf  among  their  27  followers  as  food. 


The  Journals  of  the  celebrated  explorers 
record  the  Lolo  Trail  as  by  far  the  grimmest 
phase  of  the  2-year  trek  which  planted  the 
American  fiag  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
In  the  1870's  the  Second  United  States  Cav- 
alry under  Gen.  Oliver  O  Howard  pursued 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  up  the  Clearwater  and 
Lochsa  watersheds,  through  which  the  Lolo 
Trail  dips  and  circles. 

The  terrain  was  so  pocked  with  frlt^htenlng 
ravines  that  Chief  Joseph,  leader  of  the  Nez 
Perce,  could  pitch  camp  within  sight  of  the 
troops  and  still  know  they  would  be  unable 
to  establish  contact  with  him  In  less  than 
24  hours.  Hardened  veterans  of  the  Indian 
wars,  many  chevrons  and  service  stripes  rib- 
bing their  blue  tunics,  dismounted  to  lead 
their  horses  gingerly  over  perilous  switch- 
backs. 

The  awesome  aspects  of  this  scenery  are 
reflected  In  prodigious  construction  costs  for 
Idaho  Highway  9. 

The  average  expenditure  per  mile  is  $115.- 
000.  and  this  takes  care  only  of  surfacing  and 
drainage.  Bridges  and  gravel  are  not  In- 
cluded. A  number  of  1-mlle  stretches  have 
required  $200,000  apiece.  Near  the  Idaho  end 
of  the  road,  where  pneumatic  drills  and  ex- 
plosives must  erode  away  the  frowning  bluffs 
above  the  Loclisa.  one  particular  mile  cost 
a  fabulous  $304,000. 

Engineers  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  point  out  that  this  sum.  merely  for 
advance  work  on  a  two-lane  highway,  may 
well  approach  some  sort  of  national  record. 
It  also  explains  why  completion  of  the  road 
has  been  long  delayed. 

A  highway  over  the  Lolo  Trail  first  was 
planned  In  1920.  according  to  James  Reld, 
chief  engineer  of  Idaho's  bureau  of  high- 
ways. In  the  lieglnnlng  It  was  a  project  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  for  the  road 
Invades  three  huge  national  forests:  the  Nea 
Perce,  the  Clearwater,  and  the  Lolo.  Not 
until  Just  before  World  War  II,  however,  did 
pioneering  survey  crews  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  map  a  route  up  the 
Lochsa  River  and  across  the  summit  of  Lolo 
Pass.  "Most  rugged  and  cantankerous  coun- 
try I  ever  was  In."  summed  up  the  foreman 
of  this  venturesome  undertaking. 

Some  Idea  of  the  wilderness  pierced  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  finished  Alaska  High- 
way, breasting  the  mighty  solitudes  of  the 
Yukon  Territory  cost  $47,500  a  mile.  This  Is 
considerably  less  than  one-half  the  $115,000 
budgeted  for  each  mile  between  Kooskia  and 
Lolo  Hot  Springs. 

Idaho  Highway  No.  9  received  Its  greatest 
Impetus  when  a  Federal  prison  camp  was 
opened  near  the  hamlet  of  Lowell  In  1943. 
Conscientious  objectors  and  otlier  prisoners 
hung  In  rope  slings  from  the  precipices  and 
helped  to  hew  a  rocky  ledge  along  the 
Lochsa.  This  closed  the  breach  between  the 
Idaho  and  Montana  ends  of  the  read  to  35 
miles;  It  will  be  down  to  33  by  this  summer. 

Ultimate  completion  of  the  spectacular 
highway  depends  entirely  upon  how  fast  the 
necessju-y  funds  are  allocated  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  the  State  of  Idaho. 
In  the  meanwhile,  motorists  can  cover  the 
graded  sections  which  already  have  t>een 
completed.  These  stretches  of  26-foot,  grav- 
eled roadbed  get  cars  deeper  Into  the  Salmon 
River   fastnesses   than   ever   ijefore. 

Missoula  Is  the  principal  transportation 
center  to  reach  road's  end  In  MontanH.  It 
lies  on  United  States  Highway  No.  10  and 
also  Is  served  by  the  main  lines  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific.  Missoula  Is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  sprawling  at  the  base 
of  Sentinel  Peak,  and  boasts  one  of  the  most 
mcKlern  hotels  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
the  Florence. 

Lewlston.  where  the  Clearwater  River 
pours  Its  glacial  tribute  Into  the  Snake,  is 
the  Idaho  portal  for  this  wilderness  saga. 
Sixty  miles  of  road,  all  except  eight  oX  it 
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hard-surfaced,  connect  L/ewlston  and  Koos- 
kla U  S  95  serves  Lewlston,  and  so  do 
branch  passenger  routes  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Northern  Pacific.  These  lines  op- 
erate the  wandering  Camas  Prairie  railroad 
to  the  very  Jumping-off  place  for  the  L<x"hsa 
hinterland.  Appropriately  enoueh.  Lewts- 
ton'f  traditional  hotel  Is  the  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

The  total  cost  of  the  highway  over  the 
Lolo  Trail  will  be  $8,121,000  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  recently  announced  that  ap- 
prcximately  $3,000,000  of  this  sum  already 
had  been  invested.  Although  a  wide  gap  still 
separates  the  two  beginnings  of  the  high- 
way, travelers  can  wheel  their  automobiles 
Into  one  of  the  Nation's  great  hunting  and 
fishing  meccas. 

Thirty-Inch  trout  are  not  uncommon. 
Elk.  deer,  and  moose  forage  In  the  groves 
of  Ponderosa  pine  Somf  of  America's  few 
remaining  grizzly  bears  <.  .  .apel  the  unarmed 
wayfarer  to  be  careful  The  Lochsa  and 
the  Clearwater  are  flecked  w.ih  white-capped 
riffles.  Where  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
twists  close  to  the  water,  a  man  can  practi- 
cally cast  from  the  driver's  seat  and  fill  his 
creel. 

It  also  is  a  land  of  picturesque  people. 
School  children  cross  forbidding  chasms  in 
miners  buckets,  using  a  rope  and  pulley. 
In  a  lew  schoolhouses  the  youngsters  live 
from  Monday  until  Friday,  because  It  is  too 
far  to  go  heme  each  night.  One  prospector. 
When  he  leaves  his  cabin.  Invariably  nails 
a  sign  to  the  door:  "Seme  of  everything  here 
has  been  poisoned." 

It  is  a  land  of  history  and  tragedy,  too.  In 
White  Bird  Canyon.  21  miles  from  Koofkla, 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  warriors  wiped  out 
Lieutenant  Theller  and  34  troopers  of  H  Com- 
pany. It  was  the  most  tragic  slaughter  of 
soldiers  on  any  one  day  of  the  Indian  s-ars 
except  that  of  the  Ctister  Massacre.  A  hush 
hangs  over  the  gloomy  defile  where  the  cav- 
alrymen were  ambushed. 

Not  only  tourists  are  pressing  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Highway  to  be  completed.  Idalio's 
people  also  are  bringing  pressure  on  Boise 
and  Washington.  D.  C.  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  construction.  Along  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  no  road  stretches  east  and 
west  arr'>S8  Idaho.  U  S  30  follows  the 
Snake  River  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
State  U  S  10  Is  far  to  the  north,  in  the 
wooded  panhandle.  In  between,  no  land 
route  spans  Idaho. 

This  is  why  the  closing  of  the  3.5-mile 
breach  on  the  Lolc  Trail  lopms  as  so  essen- 
tial. "This  road  will  reach  Into  a  region." 
explains  James  Reld.  Idaho's  chief  highway 
engineer,  "where  there  has  been  practically 
no  transpjortatlon  e.xcept  by  air.  The  coun- 
try Is  ot  such  rugged  grandeur  that  there 
even  have  been  comparatively  few  usable  air 
strips." 

In  fact,  the  men  now  doing  another  sum- 
mer's work  travel  as  did  their  predecessors 
of  long  ago — L/ewis  and  Clark.  Beyond  the 
end  of  the  highway,  they  trudge  on  foot,  ride 
horses  and  embark  In  rails  and  canoes  on  the 
Loclisa.  Even  In  a  drive  to  the  end  of  con- 
struction, the  motorist  feels  that  he  is  head- 
ing his  car  where  few  Internal-comhusiion 
enclnes  have  been  operated  before. 

William  R  Moore,  ranter  on  the  Lochsa 
district  of  the  Lolo  National  Forest,  advises 
tourists  to  bring  along  tents,  blankets,  and 
canned  gfxxls.  No  Inns  or  lodges  are  ex- 
pected to  dot  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
until  the  gap  along  the  Lochsa  is  closed. 
Until  then,  the  wayfarer  must  tote  his  own 
food  and  shelter. 

The  contractors  on  North  America's  most 
ru-7,-ed  road  this  summer  are  Miller  &  Strong 
Cc  :.structlon  Co.  Their  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated In  Roseburg.  Oreg. 
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OF  PlNNSTLVAKl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.    HUGH    D.    SCOTT,    JR.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Tablet  of  July  15, 
1950; 

A  Time  roa  Acnon  at  Home 

The  news  that  comes  from  Korea  is  tragic 
because  hundreds  of  American  Ixsys  are  be- 
ing killed  and  thousands  of  others  are  suf- 
fering In  a  war  over  7.000  miles  away  from 
home  With  it  comes  the  promi.se  of  more 
ca.=ua!ties.  In  Rddition,  there  Is  the  threat 
that  the  Soviet  may  disperse  our  limited 
Armed  Forces  by  starting  warfare  in  one.  or 
more,  or  all.  cf  six  ether  widely  separated 
places  in  dustant  parts  of  the  world  Ameri- 
cans will  b  expected  to  provide  the  flesh  and 
birod  and  sinews  of  war  In  Asia.  Europe,  and 
Africa  for  what  are  called  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  latter  Or^p.nization  has  been  In- 
duced to  furnish  the  flaes — to  sh^^w  that  the 
troops  are  fighting  for  the  United  Nations, 
not   the   United  Suites. 

That  this  situation  Is  serious  Is  obvious. 
Bu:  wh.Ht  makes  it  doubly  serious  Is  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  attention.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  very  same  men  In  the  State  Department 
whose  record  Is  one  of  compromisiup  with 
and  whitewashing  communism  and  Soviet 
Ru.^sla  are  still  In  offl.e.  These  men  will 
have  great  Influence  over  our  Armed  Forces 
and  win  play  a  large  part  in  directing  the 
strategy  upon  which  we  must  depend  to  de- 
feat a  vicious  and  satanlcally  directed  enemy. 
When  the  wa.-fare  dies  down,  if  it  ever  doe>, 
these  same  men  will  go  to  another  Yalta  to 
"handle"  another  peace. 

These  are  the  same  men  who  were  en- 
tru.~t*d  by  Congress  to  spend  $10.500  000  for 
thp  defense  of  Korea  and  $27,600,000  to 
strengthen  the  antl-Ccmmunist  defenses  of 
the  Philippines,  Iran,  and  Korea,  and  who 
spent  only  $200  of  It — for  wire,  which.  Inci- 
de.itnlly.  has  not  arrived  in  Korea  yet.  Why? 
According  to  testimony  reported  as  eiven 
recently  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  was  becciuse  the  State  Depart- 
ment "thought  it  unwise  to  leave  the  South 
Koreans  weapons  with  which  to  become  ag- 
gre,s.slve."  "The  State  Department's  policy 
has  been.  "Don't  arm  South  Korea."  "Don't 
arm  China."  "Don't  arm  Spain."  "Don't  arm 
Japan,"  "Don't  Arm  Germany."  Could  Stalin 
have  adopted  a  better  policy  to  Insure  a 
Soviet  triumph'  Could  the  Communists 
v.-p.iit  a  better  program  than  to  have  the 
United  States  spread  its  strength  all  over 
the  world  without  allies  and  without  sufll- 
clent  manpower  to  fight  satellites  which 
Russia  ha.";  armed,  trained,  and  Indoctrinated, 
and  whose  millions  the  Soviet  can  direct 
against  us  to  do  their  fighting? 

Again,  these  s:ime  individuals,  who  helped 
turn  China  over  to  the  Soviet,  who  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  Formosa,  who  kept  telling 
the  American  people  the  Chinese  Reds  were 
not  real  Communists  but  "agrarian  reform- 
ers, now  shout  demands  for  unity.  They 
exF>ect  the  American  people  to  be  confused 
and  to  forget  the  State  Department's  t>ank- 
ruptcy.  Unity,  to  them,  means  unity  with 
the  blunderers  who  are  still  In  control. 

It  Is  the  very  same  demand  that  was  made 
when  lend-lease  was  giren  Russia,  with  the 
result  we  built  up  the  Soviet  to  t)e  the 
menace  It  is  today.    It  Is  the  same  cry  that 


sm«ar«Ki  all  criticism  of  the  barbaric  Morgen- 
thau  plan,  the  unconditional-surrender  pol- 
icy, the  boundary  agreement  for  Poland,  and 
the  Insistence  of  a  government  in  that  heroic 
country  whirh  wruJd  b«  partly  Communist, 
the  s«»ttir:g  up  of  tyrannical  Red  govern- 
ments In  a  doaen  other  countries  which  had 
been  "liberated."  and,  finally,  the  undeniable 
weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. 

Strong  criticism  might  have  revealed  these 
colossal  blunders  in  time,  but  the  American 
people  were  given  a  bogus  unity  appeal  and 
told  to  feed  on  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
"four  freedoms,"  world  peace,  and  democ- 
racy. "St:-ncl  by  the  President"  was  the 
sloga  that  contributed  much  to  the 
strengthening  of  Soviet  Russia. 

One  thing  should  be  done  at  once.  The 
people  should  be  told  the  truth  Back  In 
January,  when  Senator  Tatt  publicly  as- 
serted the  United  States  Navy  should  patrol 
Formosa  and  not  permit  China  to  be  com- 
pletely sold  out  by  State  Department  pol- 
icies modeled  upon  the  Amerasla  and  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  pro-Communist  pro- 
grams, the  Senator  was  bltlngly  scolded  Sec- 
retarv  Acheson  used  terms  of  ridicule  in 
referrlnb  to  "this  distinguished  statesman 
who  is  often  in  error  but  never  in  doubt  " 
Finally,  in  July,  President  Truman  did  what 
Senator  Taft  had  recommended  6  months 
previously,  without,  of  course,  acknowledging 
the  latter's  aound  judgment. 

That  the  pt-ople  have  Ik  en  continually 
misled  Is  conceded  on  all  sides.  Why  not 
tell  them  the  Reds'  aim  is  and  always  has 
been  to  control  the  world?  Why  not  admit 
frankly  that  some  Americans  have  betrayed 
our  Nation  and  assure  the  people  that  every 
Communist  and  Communist  sympathizer 
within  our  Government — as  well  a£  every 
quisling  and  fifth  columnist — will  no  longer 
hold  a  public  posf  Why  not  tell  them  who 
is  responsible  for  sending  the  small,  ill-pre- 
pared and  poorly  armed  troops  of  Americans 
Into  the  Korean  shambles  against  a  well- 
tramed  and  strongly  armed  enemy  of  whom 
we  know  little? 

The  American  people  know  that  their  coun- 
try is  in  peril.  Let  them  be  told  that  the 
Stat*  Department  policies  which  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  are  at 
an  end.  that  neither  in  Washington  nor  In 
any  State  or  c.ty  will  Communist  coriSplr- 
ators  be  permitted  to  bore  from  within? 

Then,  to  prove  the  point,  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  m  whom  the  people  can  have 
some  confidence  and  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  "a  product  of  the  tea-cozy 
camarillas  (composed  of  Washington  press 
and  poliiicos)  wiih  whom  the  Secretary  s 
synthetic  Englk-h  accent  and  oh-so-cute  ven- 
tures in  humorous  understatement  went  over 
great  guns  "  Senator  McCakthy  tias  so  com- 
pletely  ui.masked  the  State  Department  that 
today  he  needs  no  FBI  files  cr  photostats  to 
prove  his  case.  Events  have  done  that  for 
him.  Those  attempting  to  make  "McCarthy- 
ism"  a  term  of  opprobrium  in  their  attacks 
on  a  man  striving  to  defend  his  country 
against  the  common  enemy  might  well  ask 
theniseives  whether  the  international  tragedy 
in  which  we  are  mired  is  net  due  to  "Ache- 
sonism"  rather  than  to  "McCarthyism."  It 
is  now  evident  that  the  floimdering  around 
of  Senator  Ttdings.  the  smothering  of  th? 
Amerasia  case,  and  the  throwing  of  mud  at 
the  Wiscons.n  legislator  have  Ijeen  not  oniy 
lending  comiort  but  strengtheniug  the  im- 
perialistic designs  of  Communist  Russia. 

The  warnlne  of  George  Washington.  "Put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard  tonight."  ts.  as 
our  cartoon  of  last  week  pointed  out,  both 
applica>3le  and  vital  at  this  hour  of  crisU. 
The  day  of  the  Marxist,  his  stooge,  and  his 
crllatKsrator  in  Government  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  Ti.sk  is  not  easy,  ior  the  enemy 
has   organized  and  placed   h^   forces   well. 
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St.  BtTiedlcfs  admonition.  "Ora  et  Ubor*." 
rmist  be  the  watchword  of  every  American. 
luet  us  pray  for  Gods  assistance  In  ovir  work 
to  wve  America  from  the  curse  and  slavery 
of  Godless  communism. 


War  Meajurei — or  Hysteria? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

'.    r    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Newsweek 
on  August  7  by  that  well-known  econ- 
omist and  writer.  Mr.  Henry  Hazbtt.  His 
article  on  war  measures  or  hysteria  calls 
the  turn  on  our  responsibilities  in  Con- 
gress.   The  article  is  as  follows : 

From  laxity  and  unconcern  prior  to  June 
25.  Waahington  has  swung  over  to  hysteria. 
Technically  we  are  still  fighting  only  a  pxjllce 
action  In  a  tiny  country.  Yet  Washington 
acts  as  If  our  only  hope  of  national  survival 
lay  In  Immediately  turning  our  whole  econ- 
omy Inside  out  and  frightening  to  death  the 
very  corporations  responsible  for  our  un- 
paralleled production.  The  proposed  meas- 
lues  Into  which  Congress  is  being  stampeded 
reflect  not  so  much  real  war  necessities  as 
the  familiar  demands  of  a  statist  and  con- 
troUst  Ideology. 

Congress  should,  of  course,  appropriate 
without  delay  whatever  additional  amounts 
can  be  spent  quickly  without  misdirection 
or  gross  waste.  But  even  If  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's additional  appropriation  request  of 
$10,300,000,000  Is  really  necessary.  Is  It  also 
necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  add  that  net  amount  to  th-;  expendi- 
tures It  had  already  planned?  M:)st  of  the 
bureaucrats  and  Congressmen  who  are  so 
sternly  calling  on  the  consumers  and  tax- 
payers for  more  sacrifices  are  singularly 
silent  about  any  cut  In  their  own  pet  pro- 
grams for  handing  out  taxpayers'  money  to 
pressure  groups  or  diverting  resources  tc  un- 
essential welfare  or  pork-barrel  projects.  Ap- 
parently, aside  from  mere  token  cuts,  these 
are  to  go  on  as  usual. 

Yet  Arthur  Krock.  writing  In  the  New  York 
Times,  considers  $7,000,000,000  a  modi  rate 
estimate  of  what  could  be  cut  from  the  Fair 
Deal  budget  If  some  of  its  programs  were 
suspended  during  the  crisis. 

Nor  l3  the  nonmllltary  budget  the  only 
one  that  needs  to  be  critically  examined.  The 
American  public  Is  entitled  to  a  much  more 
convincing  explanation  than  has  yet  been 
offered  of  why  the  almost  »30.000,000.000 
spent  on  defense  In  the  four  fiscal  years 
since  July  1946  bought  apparently  so  little 
of  It.  The  sum  is  not  negligible.  We  spent 
on  defense  In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone  as 
much  as  we  spent  In  the  whole  16  fiscal  }ear8 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  now  wants  to  know  Just  what 
there  Is  on  hand  to  show  for  the  military 
expenditures  of  the  Iskt  4  years.  This  Is  a 
laudable.  If  belated,  cxu-losity.  One  wjuld 
have  supposed  that  a  committee  prof:>erly 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  have  been  checking  on 
this  at  least  every  quarter.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  urgently  need  a  numer- 
ically adequate  permai^ent  fuU-tlm^  statf  of 
military  experts  and  investigators,  respon- 
sible to  Congress  alone,  to  check  on  the  re- 
quests from  the  services  and  to  luxow  au  all 


times  how  much  defense  the  people  are  get- 
ting for  their  money. 

The  Ideological  hysteria  of  the  moment  is 
reflected  In  the  demands,  even  on  the  part 
of  so-called  conservatives  and  professed  be- 
lievers in  a  free-enterprise  system,  for  over- 
all Government  economic  controls,  includ- 
ing a  blanket  free7e  of  prices  and  wages. 
Such  demands  stem  from  a  complete  mis- 
reading of  the  lessons  of  the  last  war.  These 
controls  and  freezes  would  tie  the  economy 
In  red  tape.  They  would  delay  or  prevent 
the  very  price  and  wage  readjustments  that 
are  most  necessary.  It  cannot  be  pointed 
out  too  often  that  the  only  way  to  control 

the  general  level  of  prices  Is  through  money 
and  credit  policy. 

The  administration  has  stUl  to  show  real 
awareness  of  how  serious,  compared  with 
present  practices  and  proposals,  money  and 
credit  control  would  have  to  be  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  It  must  begin  with  re- 
straints on  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
System.  We  must  severely  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
themselves.  These  banks  must  abandon  the 
Inflationary  policy  of  cheap  money  rates  and 
Government  bond  pegging.  The  Govern- 
ment must  shut  down  on  all  new  loaios  from 
the  RFC  or  the  Export-Imjxirt  Bank.  Com- 
mercial bank  credit  must  be  restricted  by 
allowing  Interest  rates  to  rise,  by  tightening 
reserve  requirements,  and  by  scrutinizing 
new  loans.  Demands  for  Installment  credit 
and  real-estate  mortgage  control  only  divert 
attention  from  these  more  serious  credit 
controls. 


Address  of  Hon.  Eugene  D.  Millikin,  of 
Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COi  OR.\DO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28. 
1950.  Senator  Ettgeni:  D  Milliki.n,  of 
Colorado,  addressed  our  State  Repub- 
lican Assembly.  I  include  his  address  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver.  Sunday,  July  30,  1950: 

Rfmarks  or  Eugene  D.  Mn  ltkin.  Republican 
Senator  of  Colorado,  Bktore  the  Republi- 
can State  Asssmblt.  Denver,  Colo.,  Jclt 
28.  1950 

Within  5  years  of  the  end  of  hostilities  of 
World  War  II.  the  peace  that  was  to  fo'low 
and  endure  has  been  shattered  and  our  senr- 
icemen  are  again  hgbtlng  and  dying  on  for- 
eign soil. 

Once  more  our  young  men  are  being  drafted 
and  trainee*  for  battle.  Once  mure  the  pangs 
of  leave-taklnc:.  the  anxieties  over  the  miss- 
ing and  wounded,  che  mourning  for  the  dead. 
Once  more  all  of  the  hateful  dislocations 
of  peacetime  life,  sparing  nothing  and  no 
ore. 

Whenever  and  wherever  ovir  servicemen 
confront  the  enemy,  the  Republican  Party, 
its  members  and  public  officials,  along  with 
all  other  patriotic  citizens,  will  do  what- 
ever Is  required  to  support  their  e3ort  and 
to  assure  their  victory. 

We  shall  insist  that  our  fghtlng  men  shall 
be  promptly  armored  and  supplied,  not  with 
blueprints  or  fancy  plans,  but  with  the  best 
munitions  that  American  Ingenuity,  re- 
sources, and  Industry  can  produce. 

Every  needful  measure  to  guard  their 
health,  to  sustain  their  morale,  to  shelter 
them  from  needless  peril,   to  care  for  the 


wounded,  the  widows,  orphans  and  depend- 
ents and  to  give  practical  expression  to  the 
Nations  gratitude  when  they  return,  shall 
have  our  devoted  backing. 

Their  sacrifices  shall  spur  our  unending 
efforts  to  find  a  durable  peace  with  honor. 

We  shall  continue  otu-  vigorous  and  relent- 
less efforts  to  cleanse  from  our  Government 
all  disloyalty,  all  divided  allegiance,  all  se- 
curity risks  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known,  and  under  every  mask  with  which 
they  disguise  themselves. 

Our  fighting  men  abroad  will  know  that 
by  our  election  they  will  not  be  stabljed  with 
treachery  at  home.  They  will  know  that  when 
they  have  finished  their  tasks  abroad  they 
will  return  to  a  purified  land  of  freedom  at 
home. 

These  Republican  efforts  will  be  continued 
despite  all  attempts  of  the  opposition  to 
vllllfy.  divert,  discourage,  obscure  or  thwart 
them. 

We  pledge  thht  we  shall  spare  no  efforts 
to  take  this  Govt-rnment  out  of  the  control 
of  those  who  have  lost  the  promised  peace 
earned  by  the  costly  victory  of  World  War 
II  and  who  have  gravely  Imperiled  our  pres- 
ent and  future  security. 

We  pledge  that  we  shall  spare  no  effort  to 
retire  from  public  life  the  bunglers  and  was- 
trels who.  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
equipped  with  unstinted  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers"  money  to  keep  our  country 
safe  and  enable  us  to  defeat  aggression 
wherever  It  might  appear,  have  shamed  us 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world  with  such 
nightmarish  lack  of  preparedness  that  a 
twentieth-rate  country  can  enjoy  even  a 
temporary  victory  over  American  forces  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

No  wonder  that  nations  which  have  been 
subsidized  with  our  bounty  and  which  have 
promised  to  Join  their  military  strength  to 
our  own  are  thinking  strongly  of  neutrality. 

Let  us  bring  back  the  objectives  of  World 
War  II  so  that  we  can  measure  their  be- 
trayal and  better  understand  why  we  have 
been  In  a  cold  war  and  are  row  fighting 
In  Korea  and  why  we  are  Ihre  itened  with 
World  War  in. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  know  clearly  why  the 
promised  peace  to  follow  the  co  nplete  mili- 
tary victory  which  they  won  for  is  has  never 
materialized.  They  were  fightl  ig  during  a 
good  part  of  the  time  while  the  peace  was 
being  betrayed  in  secret  and  aft«  r  they  came 
back  home  the  propaganda  mac  lines  of  the 
guilty  did  their  best  to  keep  us  thinking  of 
other  things. 

In  Augtut  of  1941.  President  R  x^sevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  met  on_the  Aclantlc.  We 
were  being  readied  for  war  and  in  Inspiring 
standard  of  Justification  had  t  >  be  raised. 
And  so  at  that  meeting  it  was  dec.ared  among 
other  things,  that — 

"Their  countries  Uhe  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States)  seek  no  aggrindizement. 
territorial  or  other; 

"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  wit  i  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  c(  ncerned; 

"Third,  they  respect  the  rlghi  of  ail  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  goveri  ment  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rlt;hts  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcefully  de- 
prived of  them;      •      •      •" 

RUTSia  specifically  approved  i.nd  charged 
herself  with  the  obligations  of  he  Atlantic 
Charter  by  signing  what  Is  knDwn  as  the 
'"D*"claratlon  by  United  Natloni "  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1942. 

By  that  time  we  were  in  World  War  II  and 
that  declaration  gave  long-tern  meaning 
and  encouragement  lor  the  sacr  fices  of  our 
fighting  men.  It  should  be  add'-d  that  this 
declaration  designed  to  motlvato  a  war  was 
so  lightly  and  cynically  regarded  after  It  had 
been  widely  publicized  that  for  i  long  tlins 
nut  even  a  copy  of  it  could  be  found. 
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The  promise  that  you  were  Cghtln?  a  war 
to  be  followed  by  a  Just  peace,  not  merely 
to  provide  an  exchange  of  (  ppressors  or  to 
create  a  new  and  even  m<ire  dangerous 
enemy,  was  reiterated  in  numerous  and  varl- 
on.^  ways. 

It  was  included  !n  the  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1943.  of  the  United  S..ates  .'^enate  The 
Charter  of  the  Unlte«1  Nati^  nn  rp.tified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  July  23.  1945.  pro- 
claimed among  other  things: 

■'We,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeedlne  generations 
from  the  fcouree  of  war  which  twice  in  our 
lifetime  has  brotight  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind; and. 

"To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights,  In  the  dlenlty  find  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  eqjai  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small; 
•  •  •  have  resolved  to  combine  our  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  these  alms." 

Now  let  us  see  what  those  In  control  of 
the  executive  dejjartment  of  this  go%em- 
ment  were  actually  doing  In  secret  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  Big  Three  conferences  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Klnedom.  and 
Russia.  Let  us  see  how  they  rela'ed  their 
actions  to  the  peace -making  pledges  which 
I  have  described. 

Hie  Big  Three  meeting  at  Tehran  ended 
OD  September  1.  1943;  that  at  Yalta,  on  Feb- 
ruary II  194.5  and  that  at  Potsdam  on 
AUi'ust  2.  1*46 

At  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  the  par- 
tition of  our  ally  Poland  which  Russia  had 
accomplished  while  the  was  an  ally  of  our 
•ncmy.  Germany,  was  confirmed. 

Wholesale  evacuations  and  resettle nrients 
of  Mfual  millions  of  persons  In  many  parts 
or  BMrope  and  wlthotit  their  consent,  were 
decreed. 

It  was  agreed — 

Tl.at  Europe  was  to  be  carved  up  Into 
■pile res  of  influence 

That  Commimlst  Russia  was  to  have  pre- 
(hanttMnce  over  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Mlfim«  countnes. 

That  Communist  Russia  was  to  occupy 
eastern  Germany; 

That    she    was    to    have    the    Kurlles    and 
Sakhalin; 
That  she  was  to  be  in  Northern  Korea: 
That  she  was  to  have  dcmiDatink:  special 
prtvUetes  in  Mancburta  and  other  parts  of 
Clilna; 

That  we  were  to  have  a  place  in  Berlin 
without  a  road  to  get  in  or  out  of  It.  subject 
to  blockage  at  any  mctnent  by  Communist 
RuaaUi  which  surrounded  that  cicy.  You 
will  r«iiMmbrr  the  airlift  operation  which 
was  XMoeasitated  by  that  fantastic  piece  of 
Btupldlry 

II  was  agreed  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
BMBt,  our  friend  and  ally,  grievous^  weak- 
anad  after  years  of  wl stance  to  the  Uavadiag 
Japanese,  a  resistance  which  commerced 
long  before  and  continued  throughout  World 
War  n  was  to  be  persuaded — which  meant 
that  she  was  to  have  hei  arm  twisted — Into 
eccepting  thaae  de^rrading  and  destructive 
arrantamtnta  m.nde  in  secret  and  without 
her  knowledge  or  participation. 

Please  know,  veterans  of  World  War  n, 
that,  as  has  be^n  said,  most  rt  you  were 
fighting  while  these  things  were  beuag  done, 
tliat  jou  were  not  pe.'mltied  to  kn  jw.  and 
tbe  American  people  were  not  permitted  to 
know  what  was  goin^  on.  and  jou  were  not 
consulted  and  the  American  people  were  net 
consulted  whether  they  favored  this  switch- 
eruo  which  gutted  the  moral  basis  of  that 
^^ar  and  which  laid  the  'jundations  for 
others  to  ojiue. 

Those  disastrous  appeasements  of  Com- 
muulsi  Ru;»dia  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam not  only  stultified  the  moral  Incentives 
for  our  participation  in  World  War  II.  they 
fueled  Coniraunist  aggresvsion  all  over  the 
world.  Ihey  led  tc  Kutea.  And  is  that  the 
sod? 


"That  which  our  Government  collaborated 
In  d mg  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  put 
communism  In  East  Germany.  Poland, 
CTechoelovakla.  Hunc-ary  Rumania.  BulPiria, 
Tueoslavla.  M.inchurla   and  Northern  Korea. 

Turkey  Italy.  Greece  and  Iran  pre  never 
free  from  the  menace  of  the  giant  pred.Ttory 
bear  who  w\x  unlefu^hed  by  those  deals  to 
prowl  all  over  the  face  of  the  e*^r*h. 

Wh-n  those  denls  were  rmtde  !t  wa.s  well 
krcwn  that  murder,  terror,  siaverr.  concen- 
tration camps,  banishment.  Ivlng  and  ag- 
gression are  considered  as  leeltlmate  mea.as 

and  are  advocated  and  practiced  for  the  de- 
sired ends  of  c.orimunlsm. 

NV'hen  thoee  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
were  handed  over  to  communism  with  the 
Rid  and  connivance  o.'  those  in  charge  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  free  exercise  of  reheion  Is  not  safe  under 
communism  because  religion  deals  with  the 
spiritual  lichts  and  duties  of  the  individual, 
and  exalts  his  Individual,  spiritual  personf.I- 
Ity.  And  thus  It  compfte«i  with  the  totali- 
tarian ideoloeles  of  c-Trnmu'  L^m  v  h!ch  ex- 
81*^8  the  state  even  above  G<?d. 

I;  was  well  kii<?wn  that  the  totalitanarism 
of  Communist  Russia  cannot  ertst  anywhere 
where  human  dignity  shell  prevail,  cannot 
exist  in  the  presence  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion  ♦^he 
right  of  people  to  assemble  and  petition  the 
government  for  the  redress  of  grievances 

How  could  anyone  believe  that  whst  was 
done  at  those  meeting  places  for  treschery 
would  conform  to  the  promises  to  step  ag- 
gression, to  promote  peace,  to  assure  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  Independent  peoples?  Noth- 
ing was  learned  from  the  broken  pledges 
which  Induced  this  nation's  naive  recogni- 
tlcn  of  Russia  back  in  1933. 

Did  these  things  satisfy  the  pledge  that 
territorial  changes  should  accord  with  the 
freely-expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, with  the  pledge  that  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  shall  be  restored 
tj  those  who  had  been  forcefully  deprived  of 
them  as  a  result  of  World  War  il? 

Did  those  perfidious  deals  provide  the 
promised  reaffirmation  of  faith  In  funda- 
mental human  rights,  In  the  dignity  and 
worth  oty  the  human  person.  In  the  equal 
rights  CI  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small? 

It  was  obvious  that  the  constant  appease- 
ments, the  groveling  ""Yes,  yes"  to  every  re- 
quest of  Communist  Russia  would  geceriite 
the  appetite  for  mere  and  ever  more  con- 
quest by  demands,  threats.  Intrigue  and 
these  falling,  by  armed  aggression  under  the 
thecw'y  that  there  was  little  too  fear  from 
peoples  with  gutless  and  faiT.hIesfi  leaders 
who  were  determined  to  play  Trilby  to  Sta- 
lin's  Svengali. 

The  results  of  these  treacheries  were  quick- 
ly apparent.  The  nations  wtich  were  the 
victims  of  these  deals  became  ihrourh  mur- 
der, terror,  and  conspiracy,  the  obedient  va.~- 
sals  of  Communist  Russia  and  they  pissed 
from  the  world  of  freedom  Into  the  blackness 
and  terror  of  communism. 

The  Russian  bear  saw  temptiog  honey  pots 
extending  to  the  channel  and  the  shores  of 
t:i>?  Atlantic,  yes.  even  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean areas,  and  he  coveted  •hem. 

The  intervening  nations  locked  like  easy 
prey,  especially  If  Uiey  could  tx'  talien  piece- 
meal. 

And  BO  we  were  compelled  t  j  draw  a  line 
beyond  which  aggression  wouli  not  be  lol- 
o-ated. 

The  leading  figure  In  tills  attempt  to  sal- 
vat:e  something  from  the  prev  otis  mistakes 
cf  the  opposition  was  Re  pub  lean  Senator 
Abtmui  Vandembxrc. 

And  thus  we  promoted  the  Morth  Atlantio 
Alliance  and  then  the  arms  Implementations 
program  and  the  ECA  program  aii  Intended 
to  build  an  economic  and  military  t>ase  for 
resistance  to  further  aggressio.i. 


These  measures  may  work;  they  may  not 
work  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  a  try 
even  with  the  expend  and  risks  If  we  were  to 
keep  Communist  Russia  from  cur  eastern 
shores. 

The  scene  changes  *o  China.  Despite  our 
obeervation  of  what  had  hapTW»ned  to  the 
satellite  nations  of  Europe,  our  Preeident  and 
cur  fetato  D'  Dartment  ectually  tried  to  pres- 
sure Ch'.anp  Kai-shek  to  take  communism 
Into  China  which  had  already  been  dismem- 
bered w*th  cur  a.'sistance 

Chl-in?  Kai-shek  refused  He  was  then  de- 
prived of  help  which  had  been  suthorized 
by  Congress.  Th.s  below-the-belt  blow  to 
our  friend  and  ally  carried  with  It  the  lofis 
to  the  Nationalist  Government  of  that  In- 
d!«r>en«able  element  cf  strength  In  the 
Orent.  cal^ed  face. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  chose  to  fight  to  held  his 
country  against  ccmmunlsm.  Our  leaders 
wanted  to  give  China  to  communism  for  free 
^'hat  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  these 
sppeasements,  these  aid"  of  Incilculable 
benefit  to  ccmmunisni  in  -he  Orient? 

It  was  ?atd  th.it  the  C'^miiiuni.-t  move- 
ment in  those  areas  was  d;sasefiolattrd  from 
Russian  commu!:i.«!m  and  from  Russian  plans 
of  aegressirn.  It  Is  said  that  the  native  Com- 
mun*5t.s  were  m.snamed — that  they  really 
believed  In  democracy.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  simply  tryln?  to  better  their  nays  of 
life;  th-Jt  thev  T^ere  pentle  aerarian.«  who 
mea.nt  no  harm  to  anyone  except  thc»se  at 
borne  who  h^d  oppressed  them. 

Today  these  dear  hearts  and  eentle  agra- 
rian." In  North  Korea,  of  a  piece  with  those 
In  China  ard  Manchuria  are  breaking  the 
backs  and  shociing  off  the  1.  ce«  of  our  sons 
taker,  m  batT!«> 

Lincoln  liberated  3.00C.0O0  slaves  and  won 
humanity's  deathles5  eratitud<^.  He  ga\-e  the 
Rf>-^blican  Party  the  inspiration  for  its 
being. 

At  Yalta.  Tehran,  Potsdam.  Cairo,  and 
other  meeting  p. aces  for  the  hatching  of 
treacherv  the  befouled  gang  In  power  col- 
laborated in  pitting  chains  on  6CC  OOO.OCX) 
children  o'  God.  and  put  a  lighted  torch  in 
the  hand.s  ot  a  known  arsonist  for  burning 
the  dweUlr.g  places  of  freedom. 

They  row  ask  that  we  bestow  otir  approval 
and  c: :  fldence 

We  commend  tlie  awaken ing  after  the 
buniine  embers  had  blown  into  the  fir*^- 
hotise  sr.d  EUiged  the  fire  chief  and  his 
dozi  ^g  crew. 

We  wl.I  heln  find  the  water  and  man  the 
pumps  and  carry  hose  to  extingu.ah  the 
ccrfiaeratlcn,  but  we  will  not  join  any 
chorus  of  "Hall  to  the  Great  Pi  re  Chief   ' 

If  that  outfit  must  have  praise  and  con- 
fidence to  bolster  its  uerve  as  it  stands  m  ttie 
rubble  of  its  self-created  wreckage,  let  it 
take  b'vck  some  of  tliat  which  it  gave  to 
AJger  Hiss. 

No;  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  them,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  Hall  of  the  job  wUi  be 
done  next  N.vmtwr  and  the  other  bail  in 
November  of  1952. 

The  h:2he.st  .^k;.  s  of  the  tens  of  thotiaands 
of  public-relations  me.T  and  thoiight -con- 
trollers on  the  p  biic  payroll  put  there  to 
make  sour  notes  sound  sweet,  wiU  not  be 
able  to  begin,  t?  c-m.Tier.Cf  to  start,  to  hoax 
the  people  Into  the  notion  tliai  the  gang  in 
p<:.wer  is  indispensable  for  running  lliis  Gov- 
ernment, either  In  wajr  or  in  peace 

Now  let  us  establish  the  Republican  posi- 
tion in  the^e  matters.  Please  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  what  was  done  at  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  was  done  m  secret  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Republican  Party 
or  any  of  its  i^wlers.  We  were  not  Invited  to 
attend. 

Prom  the  first  time  that  we  learned  wiiat 
had  gone  on  there,  we  denounced  it  and  we 
actively  supported  tlie  policy  finally  estab- 
lished of  no  lurther  appeasement;  of  resist- 
ance by  all  Atlantic  Union  naticos  to  ag- 
gre&siou  against  any  uae  of  liiein. 


t 
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From  th^  moment  we  learned  of  the  ap- 
ptMementa  Intended  to  bring  commiinl«m 
Into  the  Government  of  Nationalist  China 
we  voiced  our  opposition.  We  knew  that 
there  was  corruption  among  Chinese  offlclals; 
w«  knew  that  there  was  Inefflclency.  but  we 
prtf erred  to  have  our  Pacific  flank  guu-ded 
by  a  friendly  nation  rather  than  a  murderous 

enemy. 

But  nevertheless,  the  appeasement  proc- 
ess continued  and  China  was  taken  by  com- 
munism 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  policy  of  ex- 
cluding Korea  and  Formosa  from  our  defense 
area  In  the  Pacific — which  policy  made  those 
countries  ripe  plums  for  Communist  plrklng. 
We  demanded  the  reversal  of  those  policies. 
But  nothing  hj^ppened  until  those  harmless 
agrarians  of  North  Korea  put  into  rc-otlon 
their  ferocious  aggression  against  South 
Korea. 

Then  the  administration  In  power  did  a 
complete  flip-flop,  tiius  admitting  that  we 
were  right  from  the  t)eglnnlng.  For  that  we 
mav  be  grateful. 

One  of  the  great  Issues  of  this  campaign 
can  l>e  put  this  way:  WUl  the  people  give 
their  confidence  to  those  who  have  been 
right  from  the  beginning,  the  Republicans  of 
OoiigTess.  or  to  those  who  have  been  wrong 
from  the  beginning  and  whose  blunders  are 
8j>eUed  out  for  all  to  see  in  South  Korea? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  outcome  cf  this 
Isf  ue.  The  angry  voice  of  a  disillusioned  and 
outraged  people  Is  swelling  all  over  the  land. 
Is  swelling  all  over  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  peope  now  knew  that  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  stood  alone  In  their 
battle  to  drive  Communists  and  lovers  of 
communism  out  of  our  Government.  They 
know  that  the  gang  in  power  has  obstructed 
oiu-  efforts,  has  praised  the  guilty  and  has 
attempted  to  divert  their  pursuit. 

The  Republican  campaign  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  communism.  UnliXe  our  oppo- 
nents, we  are  not  divided  on  that  subject. 
We  do  not  depend  upon  Communist  support 
to  win.  We  are  not  plagued  with  tho  prob- 
lem of  getting  Communists  out  of  om  party, 
of  hiding  their  presence  within  It.  or  of  de- 
fending them.  They  never  have  been,  and 
they  never  will  be.  In  the  Republican  Party, 

This  is  a  campaign  of  reden^ptlon.  There 
Will  never  be  a  more  Inspiring  campaign. 

We  are  fighting  against  those  who  lu-e  pil- 
fering your  earnings  to  feed  their  hoggish 
appetite  for  more  and  more  squtxnderlng  and 
more  and  more  usurpation  of  what  remains 
of  your  freedom  to  make  your  own  pocket- 
book  decisions. 

We  are  fighting  to  save  the  Nation  from  the 
destruction  of  class  warfare  with  its  corro- 
sive hatreds  which  are  burning  aws.y  good 
will  among  men  and  the  vital  unity  of  our 
people. 

We  are  fighting  to  save  for  the  people,  their 
wages,  savings.  Interest,  rentals,  dlvid^'nds, 
pensions,  annultle.^,  everything  of  material 
value  from  debasement  by  a  government 
which  smiles  on  debts  and  deficits  and  which 
abhors  solvency. 

We  are  fighting  to  save  our  young  people 
from  an  administration  which  measures 
prosperity  by  the  size  of  the  debt  which  It  can 
load  on  them. 

We  are  fighting  the  tarUT  policies  of  the 
administration  In  power. 

Already  these  policies  have  killed  off  our 
Colorado  fur  Industry  and  most  of  our 
Colorado  mines 

How  long  will  It  take  us  to  learn  that  we 
must  never  cease  trying  to  be  self-sufficient 
In  the  production  of  strategic  minerals? 

We  did  not  learn  that  In  World  War  I.  We 
did  not  learn  that  In  World  War  II.  And 
here  we  are  once  more  In  deep  trouble  and 
again  find  ourselvee  dependent  on  foreign- 
produced  minerals,  the  supply  of  which  Is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  to  get  our 
planes  off  of  the  ground,  to  munition  nil 
arms    of    the    services,    to    produce    atomic 


weapons,  and  to  run  a  high-speed  wartime 

economy. 

The  administration  now  in  power  believes 
In  keeping  In  operation  only  the  richest  and 
most  profitable  of  our  mines.  It  thinks  that 
the  others,  those  now  shut  down,  can  be  put 
into  or  out  of  production  with  the  ease  of 
turning  on  or  off  an  electric  light  switch 
whenever  there  is  need  for  their  production. 

Those  interested  in  our  Colorado  mines,  in- 
cluding our  idle  metal  miners,  will  give  the 
administration  some  much-needed  Instruc- 
tion next  November, 

Our  fur  farmers,  agricultural,  and  live- 
stock Interests,  threatened  by  these  tariff 
policies,  will  also  have  something  t<  say  on 
the  subject  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  fightins;  to  banish  Pendcrgastlsm 
from  our  Government,  to  restore  a  moral 
basis  for  Government  policy. 

In  a  word,  we  are  fighting  to  save  the 
United  States  cf  America. 

The  Korean  situation  has  deferred  some  of 
our  Republican  programs  but  it  is  even  more 
necessary  than  before  to  have  our  party  In 
control  of  the  Congress  and  later  to  have  a 
Republican  In  the  White  House  so  that  we 
may  return  to  these  programs  and  complete 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Taxes  will  be  Increased,  but  the  point  is. 
the  opposition  wants  to  keep  them  Increased 
for  war  and  then  for  peacetime.  The  Repub- 
licans, on  the  other  hand,  will  decrease 
taxes  as  soon  as  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  our  security. 

This  assurance  may  be  accepted  with  com- 
plete confidence  on  the  basis  of  our  past  per- 
formance. We  promised  to  decrease  taxes 
and  we  did  decrease  them  over  President 
Truman's  veto  when  we  controlled  the  EUght- 
leth  Congress 

Perhaps  the  budget  will  be  unbalanced 
until  we  can  end  hostilities  and  have  better 
assurance  of  peace.  But  the  opposition  be- 
lieves in  unbalanced  budgets;  believes  In 
unbalanced  budgets  In  peacetime  and  In 
wartime.  They  cannot  carry  out  their  waste- 
ful spending  policies  except  with  unbalanced 
budgets. 

We  will  balance  the  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  we  get  out  of  this  ter- 
rible mess  Into  which  we  have  been  plunged 
by  the  oppositions  stupidity  and  Immoral 
policies. 

Again  the  people  may  accept  this  assur- 
ance with  complete  confidence  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance.  We  promised  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress  we  did  balance  the  budget  for  the 
first  time  since  the  coming  into  oflQce  of  the 
New  Deal  in  1933. 

The  Korean  situation  and  its  possible  en- 
largements may  require  controls  and  alloca- 
tions. The  Republicans  will  fully  support 
our  military  efforts.  But  we  promise  you  we 
will  get  rid  of  wartime  controls  and  alloca- 
tions when  the  necessity  for  them  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Again  the  people  may  accept  this  pledge 
with  full  confidence  that  It  will  be  made 
good.  And  again  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance. We  said  that  we  would  remove 
the  controls  and  allocations  of  World  War  II 
and  we  got  rid  of  most  of  them  during  the 
£it;htleth  Congress. 

Bit  the  administration  In  power  to  get 
ahead  with  its  socialistic  designs  wants  and 
must  have  these  controls  and  allocations  all 
the  time — In  peace  and  In  war.  In  fact,  they 
had  their  control  and  allocation  bills  ready. 
They  had  them  Introduced  and  they  were 
pending  In  committees  for  processing  and 
for  use  long  prior  to  the  developments  In 
Korea. 

A  part  of  their  program  Is  socialised  medi- 
cine; another  part  the  Brannan  plan.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  these  smelly  vagrants 
from  British  stKlaltsm  will  never  become  law 
under  a  Republican-controlled  Congress. 

There  are  many  other  Issues  of  great  Im- 
portance. 


They  will  be  fully  developed  during  the 
campaign.     And  this  will  be  a  can.palgn. 

Our  message  will  be  carried  by  dedicated 
workers  to  every  citizen  of  the  ;3tate  and  will 
carry  winning  conviction. 

Reports  which  have  come  to  me  from  all 
sections  of  Colorado,  and  this  assembly  at- 
tests the.r  truth,  show  that  there  Is  more 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  Inti-rest  and  de- 
termination to  win  among  Republicans  than 
during  any  election  year  for  a  long  time 
back. 

The  men  and  women  oBferlr  g  their  can- 
didacies for  places  on  the  Sti  te  and  local 
tickets  have  never  been  surpa  .sed  in  char- 
acter, ability,  and  In  the  qiiilltles  which 
persuade  the  confidence  of  the  voters. 

This  Is  regarded  all  over  tte  country  as 
a  crucial  State  In  the  battle  v  hlch  Is  com- 
ing to  a  rapid  climax  to  d(  termine  this 
Nation's  direction — whether  to  vard  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  all  )f  the  people 
with  freedom,  or  whether  welf  ire  with  free- 
dom shall  be  destroyed  by  surrendering  the 
duecllon  of  our  affairs  and  3y  delegating 
the  decisions  of  free  men  anc  women  to  a 
super,  central  socialistic  authcrlty  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  latter  has  been  rapldl  r  Jelling  Into 
accomplished  fact. 

Just  a  little  more  expanslo  \  of  the  type 
of  things  already  done. 

Just  a  little  more  time  in  ')flBcc  by  those 
who  have  done  them,  and  th-re  will  be  no 
turning  back. 

Here  In  Colorado,  under  thf  watchful  eye 
of  a  disturbed  Nation,  the  Republicans  will 
have  the  honor  of  spearheadU.g  the  reversal 
of  the  trend. 

We  ask  you,  and  I  am  sure  ^/e  will  receive, 
the  support  of  the  independents  for  we  are 
fighting  for  their  Independenre. 

We  ask  for.  and  I  am  sun  that  we  will 
receive,  the  support  of  Democrats  who  can 
no  longer  support  the  gang  1 1  power  which 
rides  under  the  name  of  their  party  while 
debauching  Its  cherished  political  principles. 

We  ask  especially  for  the  lupport  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  for  they  are  in- 
heriting this  country — and  th«  shape  of  what 
they  win  get  and  Its  Infiuenci  on  their  ways 
of  life,  and  the  wajrs  of  life  of  their  children, 
will  be  largely  determined  la  this  coming 
election. 

I  am  sure  we  will  receive  th  ;lr  support,  for 
they  know  that  a  useful  and  happy  life 
cannot  be  built  out  of  one  war  after  another 
and  a  constant  state  of  interl  n  crisis. 

They  know  that  a  happy  ind  xiseful  life 
cannot  be  built  In  a  politic:.!  environment 
established  by  the  oppression  of  freedom  and 
decent  principles  In  the  cone  uct  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  Is  It.  Let  us  give  thif  battle  to  save 
our  country  the  best  that  if  In  us.  Doing 
that,  and  I  know  that  we  wl  1  do  It.  victory 
will  iM  ours. 
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[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ifews  of  July  30, 
1950] 

A  Fighting  Spxich 

Senator  Milukin  steppeil  in  swinging 
when  he  led  off  his  party's  c  impalgn  at  the 
Republican    designating    assembly. 

He  was  eloquent,  forceful,  and  above  all. 
specific.  He  finally  took  command  of 
Colorado  Republicans  who  hi.ve  long  needed 
direct,  active  leadership. 

His  attack  on  the  Truman  policies  was,  of 
course,  expected.  Administration  policies 
are  always  and  properly  the  rialn  issue  in  an 
off-year  election,  especially  Ir  a  gravely  criti- 
cal period.  Senator  Muxi:cin  specifically 
charged  the  administration  with  bringing 
about  the  present  crisis  by  diplomatic 
blunders  and  Inepltude  and  b?  falling  to  pre- 
pare against  danger.  Like  t he  able  lawyer 
he  Is.  he  carefully  document  -d  his  case. 

He  did  more.  He  pledged  ull  Republican 
support  of  the  war  effort,  Licluding  prlce- 


wace  controls  If  the  President  asks  for  them. 
He  called  for  a  balanced  budget  as  soon  as 
the  emenrency  Is  over. 

His  speech  should  help  give  new  spirit  to 
the  Republ'can  Party  in  Colorado,  which 
badly  neede  new  spirit  after  lu  defeat  of 
2  years  ago 

For  Senator  Mn-tiKiK  actually  gave  the 
Republican   8»ate    platform. 

Senator  liXLUKii«  really  rose  to  the  occa- 
alon. 

He  spoke  not  merely  as  a  senatorial  can- 
didate but  as  a  former  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  the 
ranking  minority  of  that  committee  today, 
as  the  head  cf  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  m  Cc^orado's  top 
Republican. 

Because  of  our  strong  belief  In  the  two- 
party  system,  In  which  a  vigorous  opposition 
Is  easentlal.  we  are  glad  that  Senator  Mn.u- 
Kor  hAs  started  to  breathe  new  life  Into  the 
Colorado  GOP. 


Public  Employment  Offices  in  Puerto 
Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

GT 

HON.  A.  FEi^NCS-ISERN 

coMMTSsioNn  rscM  rstT.m  aico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  materials  in  the  Ap- 
pendix cf  the  Record.  I  sutmit  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  Thursday,  Augtist  3, 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare 
in  connection  with  S.  3546  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  extending  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  Puerto 
Rico: 

TeSTIMONT    or    Dl.    PEBN6s-l5IXlf.    RKSmCMT 
COMMISSICNEB    07    PU£>TO    RiCO.    BkFOU    A 

St-BCOM-vrrrrr   or   thx   Senati   CoMMrrm 
CN  Labor  aks  Pubijc  Wkltaxz   (S.  S546) 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (act  of  June  6. 
1933)  as  amended,  created  a  national  system 
I  f  ni'bllc  employment  offices  on  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  basis.  The  act  provided 
for  grants-in-aid  on  a  matching  basis  to 
States  (defined  as  including  Hnwall  and 
Alaska)  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  In  carrying  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  the  act. 

8.  .S546  would  also  extend  the  operation 
cf  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  Puerto  Rlco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  At  pre««nt,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Serv- 
iMmen's  Readjuftment  Act  of  1944.  as 
•nMnded.  the  United  States  Employment 
'c«  Is  authorized  to  "«^*»«^*«"  a  public 

iployment  service  In  Puoto  WUeo  for  vet- 
only, 

ttnes  lost  when  the  St.Tres  commenced 
paying  benefits  under  their  unemployment 
Insurance  laws,  the  administration  of  the 
public  employment  offices  has  been  closely 
asaociateci  with  the  administration  cf  un- 
•aployaMtit  insxirance.  Claims  for  unem- 
ployawnt  Insurance  tseneflts  are  filed  in  local 
taaployuient  oOces  where  the  claimants  are 
also  required  to  register  for  work. 

The  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  Houfc 
on  the  arr«?ndments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  H.  R.  eooo,  have  agreed  to  provisions  ex- 
tending publkJ  asslFtance  to  Puerto  Rlco  and 
the  Virgin  Island's  under  a  matching  form- 
ula This  Includes  cld-?\^  aesistance.  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  ciiildrea. 


If  the  Ccngresa  adopts  the  rexsmmendatlons 
made  by  the  conference  comiiitttee,  this  pro- 
f.Tam  u;ll  be  instituted  m  i^ierto  Rico  on 
October  1  of  this  year.  Tlus,  under  the 
present  plan.  Puerto  Rico  %rUl  participate 
In  every  provision  cf  the  Social  Sectirity  Act 
with  the  exception  cf  uneraployment  In- 
surance. We  hcpe,  ultimately,  to  have  the 
security  of  unemplOTment  insurance  In 
Puerto  Rlco,  for  the  need  is  present  and 
urgent.  Bills  to  that  effect  ar»  pending  con- 
sideration in  both  Houses  o:   Congress. 

We  realize  tliat  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day  and  we  are  anxious  to  mace  a  beginning 
In  having  in  Puerto  Rico  the  benefits  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  which  created  the  na- 
tional system  of  public  employment  offices. 
We  are  anxious  fcr  tlUs  pita^ram  to  get 
started  as  scon  as  possible.  l>oth  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  toward  laying  tte  groimd  work 
fcr  the  ultimate  extension  of  inemployment 
insurance  and  because  of  the  special  need 
in  Puerto  Rlco  for  employment  services 
growing  out  cf  the  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed In  the  Island  I  reerct  to  report  that 
we  have  m  Puerto  Rico  an  average  of  SOjOOO 
persons  who  are  chronically  unemployed. 
This  ratio  In  otir  island's  population  makes 
the  situation  grimmer  than  uas  unemploy- 
ment en  the  continent  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties  In 
addition  to  the  unemployed,  v.e  have  a  simi- 
lar situation  existing  as  to  thoee  who  are 
underemployed. 

Let  us  be  entirely  realistic  about  these 
circumstances  in  Puerto  Rico  as  they  relate 
to  the  current  national  picture.  Employ- 
ment on  the  mainland  is  higher  than  at  any 
time  in  this  ccuntrys  long  iiistroy.  The 
ratio  of  employed  to  the  total  number  of 
employables  is  higher  than  evrr  before.  This 
Is  how  we  find  ourselves  on  tte  mainland  on 
the  eve  of  rearmament  and  all  of  the  Im- 
plications of  rearmament.  We  are  being 
called  upon  to  expand  Industry,  to  provide 
defensive  weapons  for  ourselves  and  the  dem- 
ocratic world,  to  meet  the  threat  of  an  ag- 
gressor. We  mtist  not  only  maintain  pace 
with  him.  we  must  overtake  him.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  going  to  have  to  maintain 
enough  Industrial  outflow  tc  meet  civilian 
needs  both  at.  home  and  abroa  1.  This  means, 
without  a  shadow  cf  doubt,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  serious  manpower  shortage 
which  will  grow  more  and  more  acute  as  tlie 
months  pass  and  we  get  Into  full-scale 
production. 

During  the  last  war.  It  wjs  necess-'.ry  to 
import  a  great  deal  of  labor  frcm  foreign 
countries.  This  time.  I  hope  and  urge  that 
any  such  Importation  of  laltor  comes  flnt 
from  United  States  areas  alBicted  with  un- 
employment. Puerto  Rico  fcr  50  years  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Cnted  States,  is 
chronically  aff.lcted  with  unemployment. 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  Anierictin  citizens  and  they 
are  patrlc»tic.  They  have  a  stake  In  the  fti- 
ture  of  this  country  and  they  knew  it.  They 
are  wiry  and  they  are  used  to  hard  work. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  vis!  ted  Puerto  Rico 
pnd  =  have  watched  the  wcrk«rs  in  the  cane 
£f'.ds  Ifbor  throughout  the  l>ng  day  in  the 
hot  sun  and  wondered  how  t  ley  could  do  It 
on  a  mouthful  of  rice  and  jeans.  Net  ail 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  accustomed  to  working  un- 
der factory  cond'tlons,  but  they  can  do  that, 
too.  The  indtistriai  develoriment  program 
In  Puerto  Rlco  has  proved  that  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  quick  to  learn  and  are  particularly  skill- 
ful la  ary  occupation  which  requires  m&ntial 
dexterity 

If  the  United  States  KmplDyment  Service 
«-ere  tD  set  up  employment  cffices  in  Puerto 
Rlco  through  which  were  channeled  main- 
land requests  for  labor  and  labor  sklTis, 
Puerto  Rlco  could  promptly  furnish  to  the 
mainland  a  labor  force  of  80  000  persons. 
This  would  be  no  In.^lgnific::  at  entire,  and 
Its  effect  would  rarely  be  noticed  In  the 
national  p-oductkm  iridexea.  We  all  know 
that  during  wartime  or  dtirln  i:  threat  of  war. 


the  civilian  production  a-Tuy  Is  every  bit  as 

necessary-  as  the  armies  at  the  front. 

PareritheticaHy.  here.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  m  addiri'jn  to  the  labor  force  of  83.000 
persons  which  cculd  t>e  brought  to  the  main- 
land from  Puerto  Riro.  the  Island  cculd  pro- 
vide a  millt^n,-  force  of  at  lea*:  75  OOt)  as  It 
did  durine  World  War  11  Prom  my  own  cb- 
servaticri  istieri  I  ■& as  in  Puert.o  Rico  recently, 
I  say  that  these  75.000  youths  could  be 
recruited  without  resort  to  the  draft.  They 
wjuld  volunteer. 

Sometimes,  our  actions  have  chain  results 
which  crrtmarlly  would  be  diflScult  to  antict- 
pate.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  recruit- 
ing 80.(XX)  persons  In  Puerto  Rlco  thrctigh 
the  ectablishmetit  cf  Cr.ittd  Stiit«,«  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  there,  would  leave  lust 
that  maxiy  less  in  the  island — that  many  less 
that  might  have  tc  be  taken  care  f  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  case  of  submarine  warfare  in  the 
Caribbearj.  The  tvpe  of  situaticin  to  which 
I  reier  is  the  situation  which  developed  dur- 
ing the  months  following  the  attack  en  Pearl 
Harbor.  German  submR'lr.es  were  numerous 
and  active  in  the  Cariboean  and  threatened 
cutting  off  shipments  of  food  to  Puert  t  Rlco. 
Puerto  Rlco  lmF>crts  frcm  the  mainland  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  food  it  consume?  In 
case  of  another  full-scale  conflict,  we  might 
be  faced  with  a  similar  emergency.  Obvi- 
ously, the  fewer  pyecple  viho  rerr.ained  In 
Puerto  Rico  in  such  an  event,  tiie  ft^er  would 
have  to  be  at*endfd  to 

In  my  opinion,  we  shoiUd  not  wait  any 
longer  to  en.bark  on  this  program  of  recruit- 
tag  labcT  amonc  my  people.  We  should  start 
right  now — Immediately — as  a  national 
policy.  It  is  Just  such  a  program  as  c.:!U'd 
be  initiated  by  the  extension  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  Puerto  Rico 
which  could  go  far  toward  preventing  a  fu- 
ttue  smfffincy.  Instead  of  t>eing  a  liability 
to  both  tlw  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Insular  government  of  Puerto  Rlco. 
tins  army  of  unemployed  manpower  could 
l>ecome  a  real  asset  whose  efforts  could  be  felt 
ail  along  the  line  from  the  housewife  In  the 
kitchen  to  the  soldier  at  the  front.  Unfortu- 
nately, Puerto  Rico  has  little  money,  but, 
fortunately,  it  has  a  wealth  of  manpower. 
Fxtension  cf  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  would  t>e  the  t)eginning  of  a  place  to 
put  that  wealth  wisely  to  work. 


Friendship  With  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

CT 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

CF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R5:PRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t:-- 
der  I'^ave  to  extend  my  remr.rks  m  the 
RxcoRD,  I  would  like  to  incl'i::?^  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Star.  This  article  coincides  with  the 
judcmfnt  of  my  friend.  Dr.  < Father »  Jo- 
soph  F  Thorning.  associate  editor  of 
World  .-Affairs: 

One  HtTNsaEs  MoiioN  Dolxax  Loan  r^a 
Spain 

It  locks  as  though  the  ugly  but  inescap- 
able facts  of  lire  are  ab<^ut  to  force  a  rr vi- 
sion of  the  policy— if  it  can  be  called  a  pol- 
icy— which  we  have  been  following  with  re- 
spect to  Spain. 

The  drive  against  Spain  began  with  an  at- 
tempt by  some  of  the  Conxmunist"  stooges  m 
the  Uoiied  Nalicus  to  indict  Franco  as  a 
threat  to  peace.  An  investigation  revea'.ed 
the  a?r«urdity  cf  that  ccmulaint.  ard  ;t  w  '3 
abanooned.    Nevertheless,  the  UN  tmcsrtooit 
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to  administer  »  diplomatic  spanking  to 
Spain  by  calling  on  iLs  member  states  to 
withdraw  their  ambMsadon  Irom  Mtdrld. 
and  w«  went  along  wltb  that  ill -advised 
project.  Since  then  we  h«T»  b««n  siiending 
billions  of  dollar*  to  check  the  8pre.»d  ot 
communism  m  Europe,  while  sliunning  what 
U  probably  the  most  antl-Communlst  coun- 
try on  the  Continent. 

When  the  Senate  rotes.  65  to  15.  for  a 
1100.000.000  loan  to  Spain,  however.  It  looks 
as  though  a  real  change  of  attitude  Is  In 
the  making.  This  loan  would  link  Spain  to 
the  Marshall-plan  project,  but  ti^e  funds  for 
It  «ould  not  come  from  the  ECA  aiiounent. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  says  he  Is  still 
opposed  to  such  a  loan.  But  the  reasons 
which  he  olTers  In  support  of  that  position 
are  no  more  convincing  now  than  they  have 
wsv  been. 

Senator  Ttsincs.  chairman  of  the  Armed 
8w»icg>  Committee,  put  his  finger  on  the 
real  heart  of  this  Issvie  when  he  said  that 
S"2a.ln  "la  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States."  If  that  is  true,  the  dlcta- 
torlaL character  of  Francos  government  be- 
comes of  secondary  Importance.  After  all.  in 
the  name  of  security,  we  have  done  business 
vrlth  a  variety  of  little  dictators,  and  for 
5  years  after  the  war  we  did  everything  but 
give  away  the  shirt  on  our  back  trying  to 
ap::ease  the  greatest  dictator  of  them  all. 
It  is  even  sillier  to  argue,  as  some  have  done, 
that  bringing  Spain  Into  the  Marshall  pro- 
gram might  offend  some  other  countries 
which  have  been  getting  millions  of  .\meri- 
can  dollars  and  cause  them  to  be  less  than 
wholehearted  in  their  cooperation. 

It  is  hlzh  time  for  us  to  put  first  things 
first.  If  Spain  Is  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  then  we  should  try  to  work 
out  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  Spain.  The  fear  that  this  might  offend 
aometxxly  may  be  real  or  It  may  be  Imaginary. 

But  In  either  event  It  Is  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. The  one  clear  fact  is  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  war  with  Russia  the  burden  of 
that  war  Is  going  to  fall  on  the  United  Stales. 

and  we  should  be  making  preparations 
accordingly. 


Cbromite 

SION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

Ol    M     NT^N\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\XS 
Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr  DEWART  Mr  Speaker.  I  note 
With  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the 
Senate  on  Friday  adopted  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Ecton  to  the  general  appro- 
priations bill  to  provide  for  the  reacqui- 
sition  of  certain  property  and  facilities 
at  the  chromite  mines  near  Nye,  Mont. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the.se  mines  were  opened  for  production 
during  the  last  war.  when  our  foreign 
sources  of  chromite  had  t>een  cut  off.  at 
a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000.  After  the  war 
the  buildings  and  facilities  were  dis- 
Ijersed  through  surplus  sales. 

Some  of  the  property  Is  still  on  the 
site,  and  the  purcba.ser  of  this  property 
has  held  it  intact  with  the  view  that  it 
would  be  ni'eded  by  the  Government  in 
case  of  emergency.  He  Ls  willing  to  de- 
liver it  back  to  the  Government  for  the 
saine  amount  he  paid  for  it  phis  .some 
charges,    ajnoouting    to    approximulely 


$55,000.  for  property  which  cost  us  origi- 
nally $1,500,000  to  build  and  would  cost 
far  more  than  that  to  replace. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  reacquisition  for  some  time 
not  only  because  we  would  need  the 
property  in  the  event  our  foreign  sources 
of  chromite  ore  are  cut  off  but  also  to  aid 
in  the  current  3-year  program  the  Bu- 
reau is  conducting  at  the  mines.  The 
present  progri^m  is  an  investi-ration  of 
methods  of  extracting  and  processing 
the  ore. 

We  are  dependent  now  upon  Russia 
and  other  foreign  sources  for  this  vital. 
strate:-;ic  material.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  this  dependence.  We  should 
have  started  long  ago  to  develop  our  do- 
mestic chromite  resources.  This  acqui- 
sition is  a  necessary  first  step,  and  I  sin- 
cerclj'  hope  that  the  conferees  on  the 
appropriation  measure  will  accept  this 
Senate  amendment. 


Nothing  but  Headaches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

l)F    OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afo^jday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Recof.d,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rials from  the  Chica.so  Sunday  Tribune 

of  August  6,  1950: 

Nothing  Btrr  He.\dachi:s 
The  State  Department  Is  trying  to  unload 
a  few  of  Its  dilemmas  on  the  United  Nations 
by  proposing  that  UN  create  a  permanent 
watchdog  committee.  One  of  tl.e  tasks  of 
this  group  would  l>e  to  decide  what  Is  to  be 
done  after  the  North  Korean  Reds  are  driven 
back  over  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  provided 
they  are.  Mr.  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  hustled  the  United  States  Into 
the  war  without  thinking  of  the  an.swer  to 

that  one.    Now  they  want  UN  to  read  a  few 

tea  leaves  and  tell  them  what  oomes  next. 

This  Is  a  nice  example  of  the  New  Deal 
habit  of  getting  embroUed  In  a  war  without 
knowing  what  Is  to  be  accomplished  or  how 
to  go  about  it.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
in  a  long  article  by  Victor  Knox,  a  corre- 
spondent formerly  with  the  American  occu- 
pation in  Korea,  has  Just  reviewed  the  blun- 
ders of  the  occupation.  The  article  shows 
that  the  administration's  trait  of  blundering 
into  a  Job  without  clearly  perceiving  why  It 
Is  taking  the  Job  on  or  what  Is  to  come  of  It 
la  no  new  departure. 

Mr.  Knox  recounts  In  depressing  detail 
how  we  went  Into  Korea  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan  with  no  understanding  of  the  country 
or  the  people,  no  knowledge  of  their  capacity 
politically  or  economically,  with  no  percep- 
tion of  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  artiflclally 
splitting  the  country  and  Installing  Russia 
In  control  of  half  of  It.  and  no  Idea  of  what 
we  Intended  to  accomplish.  The  Army  did 
not  prove  either  tactful  or  efficient  In  admin- 
istration. Our  civilian  administrators,  with 
•omo  exceptions,  were  not  much  better. 

Then,  having  denied  to  the  army  of  South 
Korea  the  heavy  weapKsns  to  withstand  a 
Communist  assault,  we  pulled  out  aU  of  our 
soldiers.  We  professed  to  be  shocked  and 
surprised  when  the  Inevitable  happened. 
Mr  Truman  hastily  Improvised  a  war.  In 
whlrh  we  started  with  two  strikes  un  us. 
What  a  mess. 


Mr  Knox  Is  Indignant  at  tie  record,  as 
well  he  may  be.  But  there  li  no  mystery 
about  the  business.  Korea  mer*ly  duplicates 
results  that  have  attended  our  Intervention 
in  World  War  II  everywhere.  The  whole 
world  is  p.  mess,  and  the  United  States,  in  se- 
curity. In  the  regard  of  other  peoples,  and 
In  Internal  strength,  is  far  woise  off  than  if 
it  hud  never  fought  World  Wai   II. 

The  reason  is  that  a  war  is  s>-nslble  only  If 
fought  for  sane  political  ends  Military  tri- 
umph Is  meaningless  unleu  t  le  victor  em- 
ploys his  military  advantage  to  reach  his 
political  objective.  Mr.  Roosevelt  neither 
knew  nor  cared  what  he  Intern  led  to  accom- 
plish in  World  War  II.  Even  is  devoted  an 
apologist  as  Prof.  Arthur  Schl^singer.  Jr..  of 
Hirvard  Is  constrained  to  aMmlt  that  he 
"proceeded  iwlth  a|  lack  of  sj-eclflc  content 
In  his  political  objective*. "'  In  other  words, 
he  didn't  know  why  he  had  committed  the 
country  to  the  war  or  what  1  e  expected  to 
accompll.sh  by  It. 

Korea  Is  merely  one  of  the  proofs  of  this 
basic  fact  We  were  going  to  ;et  Japan  out. 
When  we  did.  It  seemed  to  trouble  nobody  In 
authority  that  we  let  Russia  In.  Starting 
out  with  no  rational  objective,  how  could  It 
he  expected  that  we  could  Improvise  one  later 
after  we  had  destroyed  the  has  s  of  a  rational 
settlement?  After  Japan  was  >lefeated — and. 
Indeed,  long  before  we  eot  irto  Korea — the 
chances  were  100  to  1  that  w>  would  make 
Ji'st  the  kind  of  mess  we  did. 

Our  Government  has  little  experience  in 
colonial  administration  and  our  people  have 
known,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, ehat  only  self-governmei.t  Is  good  gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  only  our  hacks  can  be 
Interested  In  playing  proconst  1— a  fact  that 
was  particularly  true  after  the  military 
phases  of  the  war  ended  and  everybody  was 
crazy  to  get  home.  If  we  v  anted  to  run 
Korea  right,  we  would   have  had  to  be   Im- 

p.-'rlallsts.  like  the  Russians. 

Korea  Is  another  lllustratloi  of  the  essen- 
tial phoniness  of  all  of  the  tJ  11  talk  that  is 
used  to  get  Americans  into  vars  and  make 
the  wars  seem  noble.  The  tall  talk  In  ques- 
tion included  the  Atlantic  Ch:  rter.  the  "four 
freedoms."  and  the  Cairo  declaration  that 
"In  due  course  Korea  shall  tKcome  free  and 
independent"  Was  It  visual  zed  when  Idr. 
Roosevelt  tossed  off  that  pledge  that  Amer- 
ican youth  would  have  to  die  In  a  new  war 
to  redeem  It  only  half-way.  and  that,  after 
their  slaughter  on  the  new  bat'Ieflelds.  Korea 
would  still  be  only  a  house  divided  against 

Itself? 

No  wonder  the  Truman  administration  now 
asks:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  never 
knew,  any  more  than  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, where  It  proposed  to  go.  and  It  has 
Bcarcelv  the  Intelligence  even  to  know  where 
it  has  been,  or  why. 

CONTSOL  CtAZT 

We  constantly  have  It  from  the  pro-New 
Deal  columnists  and  commentators  that  the 
people  are  'way  ahead  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  on  what  has  to  be  done  to 
win  the  Korean  war.  This  statement  Is 
usually  employed  to  suggest  that  the  public 
is  crying  for  rationing  and  price  controls. 
Some  Members  of  Congress,  among  them 
some  deluded  Republicans,  have  fallen  for 
this  guff,  and  to  show  that  they  are  "way 
ahead  of  Mr.  Truman,  are  breaking  their 
necks  to  bring  back  OPA. 

Memories  are  short,  indeed.  It  Is  only  4 
years  since  we  got  rid  of  meat  rationing, 
after  t>eef  had  been  reduced  to  a  memory. 
The  Congressmen  seem  to  have  some  dim 
recollection  of  these  events,  for  one  of  their 
first  tax  proposals  Is  to  slap  a  10-p>ercent  tax 
on  home  freeaers.  which  the  foreslghted. 
knowing  what  Is  coming  If  OPA  returns,  will 
\ue  to  stock  up  against  the  shortages  which 
will  be  sure  to  develop  under  the  system 

But  if  the  CongTMuncn  think  that  OPA 
solves  anything,  they  have  surely  luet  then 


•enses  The  central  Item  of  faith  in  the  OPA 
creed  was  that  if  something  was  said  on  paper 
It  was  done.  In  fact,  the  commlSBlon  of  the 
regulation  to  paper  was  only  the  t>eglnning 
of  the  process  of  multiplying  perplexity, 
trouble,  and.  finally.  Inertia  and  shortage 

Have  Coneres-^men  forrnten  how  these 
re^rulatlons  read?  We  will  refresh  their 
mrmorles   by   cltlne  a   Tew   examples 

"Unless  the  Cfflre  of  Price  Adrrlnistratlon 
or  an  authi.rl^ed  representative  there<^jf  shall. 
by  letter  mailed  to  the  applicant  within  21 
days  from  the  df.t«  of  filing  the  application, 
disapprove  the  maximum  orlce  as  reported, 
such  price  shall  be  deemed  to  have  t>een 
approved,  subject  to  nonretroactive  written 
disapproval  or  adtustment  at  any  lat«r  time 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration." 

Or  a[!aln: 

"Ultimate  consumer  means  a  person  or 
group  cf  persons,  generally  constituting  a 
domestic  household,  who  purchase  eggs  gen- 
erally at  the  individual  stores  of  retailers  or 
purchase  and  receive  deliveries  of  egg?  at  the 
place  of  alxxle  of  the  Individual  oi  domestic 
household  from  producers  or  retail  route 
■dlers  who  use  such  eggs  lor  their  constimp- 
tion  as  food" 

Another  example: 

"For  any  car  sold  after  the  6  months  period 
described  In  paragraph  (ai  i  beginning  on 
July  10,  1944.  and  ending  on  January  9.  1945) 
has  expired,  the  seller  must  figure  the  ma.-*!- 
mum  price  as  in  paragraph  (a),  except  that 
he  must  .-subtract  from  It  4  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  baae  price  and  the  equipment 
allowance,  if  any.  for  each  naif  year  after 
such  6  months  period  up  to  and  Including 
the  half  year  containing  the  day  ot  sale   " 

Give  up^     The  bureaucrats  hadn  t: 

"The  maximum  price  for  any  second  hand 
machine  •  •  •  sliall  be  the  higher  cf 
the  following,  but  shall  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent oi  the  new  ba>-e  price  for  such  ma- 
cliine: 

"(1)  65  percent  of  the  new  base  price  for 
such  machine     •     •     •     or 

"(2)  the  price  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  depreciation  method     *     '     •" 

Which.  If  it  mean*  anything,  means  that 
55  percent  shaH  never  exceed  80  percent. 

The  planners  had  tens  of  thousatids  of 
these   baffling  examples   of   Jargon   to   t>efud- 

dle  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  the  re- 
taller,  the  purchaser,  and  everybody  else. 
The  regulations  are  all  ready  to  be  plucked 
out  of  their  resting  place  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  sicked  onto  the  people  again. 
Gov.  Chester  Bowles,  the  former  OPA 
Administrator,  has  alrefidy  called  utx)n  Mr. 

Truman  to  advUe  him  on  licw  to  resurrect 
the  whole  smothering  system. 

And  yet  some  Cosigressmen  think  the  peo- 
ple are  crying  out  lor  the  return  of  all  this, 
so  that  they  may  be  badgered,  harii^sed. 
threatened,  and  made  to  do  without  by  the 
New  Dealers. 

Who's  crayy  now? 


How  To  Make  a  L3>eral 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  •IJlB.^M.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEyEXTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7 .  1950 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ed  E. 
Reid.  of  Montecmery.  Ala.,  the  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Alabama  Leasrue  of  Mu- 
nicipalities, has.  p>erhap>s,  done  more  for 
municipal  government  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  than  any  other  individual. 

Recently.  Grover  C  Hall.  Jr.,  editor  of 
the   Montgomery   Advertiser,   requested 


Mr.  Reid  to  write  a  guest  f'ditorial,  under 
the  heading  "The  making  of  a  down-to- 
earth  liberal."  Ed  Reid  has  set  out  a 
most  interesting  descript.on  of  an  Ala- 
bama liberal  J.  commeod  it  to  your 
attention : 

The   Makittc   or  a   Dowjj-t^-Eaxth    LiuiaAL 
( By  Ed  E.  Rei  i  > 

This  effort  does  not  stem  from  choice  but 
from  the  following  command  of  the  editor  of 
the   Advertiser : 

"I  think  you  would  write  liomethmg  of  en- 
during interest  if  you  wouid  describe  what 
political  and  economic  vlewp<;ints  you 
started  out  with  at  the  b< ginning  of  your 
career  and  which  ones  yet  have  discarded 
or  aii^red.  ' 

I  would  prefer  to  write  tiomethlng  about 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  municipal 
government  In  Alabama  (iurmg  the  p&st 
quarter  of  a  century  but  hat  subject  has 
been  reserved  for  another,  so  I  am  left  to 
discurs  a  relatively  dxiil  subject — a  young 
mans  philosophy  as  his  cr.:eer  opens. 

Oiten  we  hear  t  said  tiiat  e::vtronment 
and  the  times  play  a  gre:  ler  part  m  ilie 
Eh.iplng  of  man's  point  o:  view — h:s  phi- 
losophy— ihan  any  and  a  1  otl.er  facto.-s. 
This  undoubtedly  is  true  but  events  and  cir- 
cumstances also  play  an  iiaponant  role  '.n 
the  development  of  a  lifetirie  p^mt  cf  view. 
My  own  ca«-e  Is  but  an  averii-e  exaunple. 

I  started  out  as  a  liberal— or  what  I  con- 
sidered to  t)e  a  lit)eral.  I  ftiU  classify  my- 
self  as  such.  Much  of  the  r^'a-son  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  liberal  point  of  view  ftir  my- 
self was  inevitable  I  came  up  in  a  sm-ill 
town  where  e'. erycne.  even  the  financially 
well -to-do,  were  progressive  thinkers  As  a 
b».)y  I  heard  the  old-umers  i&'.'k  about  their 
active  support  of  B  B.  Comer  in  his  fight 
against  railrottds  and  there  were  more  copies 
of    Tom    Watson's    'Watsonian  '    coming    to 

rural  box-holders  in  the  vicir.ity  of  my  home- 
town than  there  were  copies  of  the  county 
seat  newspaper.  The  town  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  Richmond  Pearson 

Hubsi^n  against  Oscar  W.  Underwood  lor  the 
Senate.  Even  earlier — during  the  days  of 
Populism — the  community  hjd  been  strong- 
ly m  favor  ol  Reuben  ¥  Kolb  for  governor. 
When  William  Jennings  Brvan  would  come 
to  Alabama  to  speak  a  good-sized  delegation 
would  board  the  tram  and  travel  to  the  scene 
of  his  oratorical  demonstrations.  I  mention 
t^ese  facts  to  indic-ite  that  so  far  as  en- 
vironment was  concerned  it  was  almost  im- 
possible lor  a  youra  man  in  my  oome  town 

to  grow  up  as  anything  but  a  liberal. 

The  times  played  a  sign::S.cani  part,  too.  In 
the  trend  oi  thinkaig  as  far  as  my  home  town 
waa  concerned — especially  during  the  days 
of  my  high  schtxjl  and  cc  liege  age  The 
farmers  were  talking  about  Federal  aid  under 
the  terms  of  the  iben.p€ad:ng  McNary- 
Kaugen  bill — aid  that  did  not  come  until  the 
Hooeevelt  adminisuation.  The  foUis  in  my 
town  tjccame  enthusiastically  interested  in 
the  development  of  public  power — the  devel- 
opment of  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  great  Ten- 
nessee River  region— because  their  young 
Congressman,  Listkb  Hnx.  had  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  support  of  the  id'  a.  The  Adver- 
tiser's good  roads  campaign  had  si;rr€-d  the 
people  to  talking  about  replacing  muddy. 
impassable  roads  with  hard-surface  thor- 
oughfares. My  town  was  interested  In  this 
movement  but  It  did  not  favor  the  elect. on 
of  the  Advertiser's  candidate  for  governor — 
Charles  S.  McDowell,  of  Bufaula. 

The  great  majority  cf  people  In  my  town 
were  actively  campaigning  for  Coi  Bibb 
Grave?,  Colonel  Graves  came  to  my  town 
and  It  was  my  first  opportunity  to  see  and 
meet  a  candidate  for  statewide  pwlitical  of- 
fice. Quite  naturally.  I  was  manifestly  Im- 
pressed. My  father  let  me  go  with  him  to 
a  tiarbecue  sponsored  by  local  friends  in 
honor  cf  Colonel  Graves.  There  the  "Little 
Colonel"  spoke  in  support  of  his  campaign 


for  governor.  The  political  evangelism  he 
spread  and  the  sermon  he  preached  stuck 
with  me  for  years  afterward. 

He  was  tbe  first  great  man  I  had  had  the 
pleastire  of  shaking  liands  with.  I  wotild 
doubtless  have  been  jus*  as  awe-stricken  and 
»tJ8t  as  thrilled  had  the  candidate  been  B  M. 
Miller  or  Prank  M.  Dixon,  but  I  was  at  the 
s^e  when  the  meeting  of  an  Important  polit- 
ical fieure  by  e  young  man  Interested  In  j»ll- 
tics  was  more  than  a  mere  experience.  1  was 
inspired  to  follow  the  campaign  of  Colonel 
Graves  and  his  progress  down  through  the 
years.  Needless  to  say.  I  became  a  Bibb 
Graves  advxra'e — one  cf  his  strongest  local 
"plumpers  ■■  Several  times  during  the  cou-^se 
of  that  c.".mpaif-n  Colonel  Graves  en  me  to  my 
father's  barbershop  and  there  I  heard  him 
rppes.t  to  hometown  leaders  wh.it  he  pro- 
posed to  do  for  Alabama — for  schools,  roads, 
improvement  of  prison  conditions  and  the 
development  cf  a  statewide  public  health 
service  on  a  county  unit  bssis  There  was 
no  dcufc:  about  It — I  hrd  seen  pnd  met  the 
man  who  was  to  have  the  greatest  political 
Inf.uence  ever  my  life. 

Colonel  Graves  became  governor.  I  grad- 
uated from  high  school  the  E;>.me  year.  In- 
te.estingly  enough,  my  commencement 
speaker  was  another  man  who  that  year  had 
Ju:£t  been  elected  for  the  first  time  to  higa 
political  cSce — Senator  Hugo  L  Black. 
\\  hat  could  hi^ve  provided  a  greater  ..hrUI  for 
a  l.tieral  In  the  m,aJcing  than  to  have  wlt- 
ne.-.s?ti  the  election  In  the  same  year  of  Col. 
E.bc  Graves  ns  Governor  and  Huro  L  Black 
a;  United  States  Senstor.  and  then  In  the 
same  rear  to  have  the  oppwrxunity  to  sit  at 
the  feet  cf  the  illustrous  Senator  Black  on 
ccmmcricement  night? 

Back  in  my  home  town  there  was  a  man 
liit.'reited  in  the  wel'Kre  of  all  youngsters. 
Ke  spen-  a  lot  of  time  interesttn*?:  high-school 
t>cys    in    re^di..:;g    about    current    events   and 

national  and  State  pcliUcal  matters.  Thpt 
man  was  Herman  Pride,  editor  of  the  Butler 
County  News.  Besides  nr.y  parents,  he  was 
more  Interested  t.Tan  anyone  else  In  helping 

me  to  launch  upon  a  political  career.  Ail 
through  my  high-school  days  he  Insisted  on 
mv  reading  the  daily  issues  of  the  CoKcais- 
si'  N.M.  RrcoPD  He  would  .':olnt  out  the  pages 
embracing  the  debates  of  Senators  George  W 
N orris  ard  Roben  M  La  Follette  on  publ'.c 
p.  wer  ar.d  Senator  William  E.  Borah  on  the 
W'.rid  Court  plan.  In  other  words,  he  was 
helping  to  develop  my  mierest  in  national 
aSairs.      He   knew    that   an    abiding   interest 

in  State  end  local  aCairs  was  bound  to  fol- 
low Editor  Pride  would  drop  by  my  father's 
place  of  busine&s  f  Im  -«?.  dally  and  ar^ue  with 
me  about  some  of  the  things  that  he  had 
suggested  I  read — anything  to  get  my  argu- 
mentative powers  to  functioning.  He  was  a 
great  teacher  and  was  himself  a  solid  liberal. 
Today  he  is  the  postmaster  oi  my  home  town 
and  si'.'A  dtjes  much  to  stimulate  ambition 
and  study  on  the  part  of  Georgiana  s  high- 
school  b<jys  and  young  men. 

While  Governor  Graves  was  starting  his 
humanitarian  program  for  and  on  behalf  cf 
the  people  cf  Alabama,  I  went  on  to  the  uni- 
versity where  I  was  privileged  tc  afliiiate 
With  some  of  the  State's  fuitire  leaders — 
Cougresoman  George  Andrews,  jf  the  Third 
District;  Stale  Senator  All)ert  Boutweli.  of 
Jefferson;  and  HUf;h  Cardon.  now  deputy 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  of  Ala- 
bama. Hugh  Cardon  had  more  to  do  with 
developing  young  l*l)erals  on  the  luiivers^ty 
can-.pu.s  than  any  other  man  I  have  known. 
Under  his  direction  many  a  youngster  who 
attended  the  university  became  a  useful  and 
down-to-earth  liberal. 

By  the  time  I  had  left  college,  and  had 
spent  a  few  years  la  the  country  newspaper 
field.  Governor  Graves  was  preparing  to  run 
for  a  secoud  t<:rm  as  Alabama's  Governor  and 
Frankim  Roosevelt  was  being  tKx  mcd  by 
J:m  F;^.r!€y  and  a  weli-organ.zed  grcup  of 
New    Yorkers    as    the    1932    nununee    cf    tlM 
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Democratic  P»ny  tot  PT«»ld*nl.  Where 
ooaki  *  younc  Uber&l  h*Te  found  mar«  to 
ftf  f  >  ■'  to  hts  fancy  than  m  th«««  two  cam- 
pa^gBsT  A*  the  editor  of  a  rtrtiggUng  weekly 
ntmwpmptr  in  Flocnatoa.  I  canit  out  eArly  in 
support  of  th«  pro-RooMfvlt  cand'.datea  (or 
places  In  our  delc^fatton.  I  remember  my 
frlenda  twtttlni;  me  atwut  my  poUtlcat 
friend.  Cot.  Bibb  Oravea.  being  for  tha 
flection  of  an  uoUutnicud  d«lcgatloo  to 
Chicago  Inatoad  at  th«  pro-Rooaevelt  alate. 
Thla  did  not  laaaan  my  admiration  of  Colonel 
CteY*ca  but  I  labored  hard  In  my  community 
for  Totca  for  th«  RooaeTelt  alate. 

In  my  enthusiasm  for  Graves  and  Rooae* 
Telt.  I  m\ist  confess  that  I  built  up  inslds 
ma  a  feeling  that  the  only  good  tr^t  big 
twiiliiMi  acnred  in  this  country  was  aa  soaM- 
Xhiat  to  b*  taxed  and  harangtMd.  U  I  havt 
discarded  any  part  of  my  original  philosophy 
It  has  been  that  part  that  caused  me  to  feel 
that  there  waa  no  placs  In  this  country  for 
the  liberal  cause  and  prosperous  business 
at  one  and  the  same  time  I  hare  learned 
that  there  U  room  for  both — that  a  gorern- 
Bsaet  can  be  an  agency  of  help  for  those 
nmrtlng  help  and  assistance  and  can  at  the 
same  time  be  of  great  Tslue  in  the  encour- 
agement  of  the  free  enterpw^se  system. 


The  U.  S.  S.  R.  Scheme  ob  Macedonia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON  E.H.HEDRICK 

OF  WEST  v:k.:n:\ 
IN*  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
Written  by  Mr.  Soterios  Nicholson,  en- 
titled *rrhe  U.  S.  S.  R.  Scheme  on  Mace- 
donia." as  carried  in  the  July  30.  1960. 
i£sue  of  the  Atlantis.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

THi  U.  S   S.  B.  Scheme  o.v  MACrDona 
(  By  Soterios  Nicholson ) 

WASaiMcroN. — The  Macedonian  question  Is 
a  kay  to  BallLan  peace  and  Its  effect  on  the 
turn  of  the  cold  war  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. There  Is  concluSlTe  evidence  to  show 
that  Roaala.  following  its  ascendancy  to  great 
power  after  World  War  n.  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  5-year  plan  which  embodied  three 
major  points.  First,  the  country  was  to 
achieve  economic  stability  by  reconjtrvction. 
Second.  Communist  agitation  in  capitalist 
countries  a^s  to  be  IntensUtod.  And  third, 
Greece  aras  to  be  conquered  by  the  Com- 
munists because  of  Its  commanding  position 
In  the  Mediterranean.  Paramount  In  the 
SoTlet  Union's  plans  was  the  status  of  Mace- 
donia— that  area  was  the  door  tiirough  which 
tba  USSR,  hoped  to  pour  tu  sympa- 
thisers and  cohorts  on  the  threshold  of  three 
areas  of  world  conquest — K\irope.  Asia,  and 
Africa  Tb'i  strate^c  stroke  would  be  ac- 
complished by  1950  'eaving  communism  un- 
challenKed  across  the  three  continenu 

Two  phases  were  part  of  the  Soviet  scheme 
to  upset  the  Greek  0<ivemnient  and  Impose 
Its  way  of  life.  The  first  of  these  concerned 
Macedonu  By  aggrcaslon.  the  U  8  S  R. 
hoped  to  seize  Or«ek  Macedonia,  which 
makes  up  one-third'* of  modem  Greece,  and 
Incorporate  It  Into  the  so-calied  independ- 
ent Macedonian  state  This  In  turn  would 
be  combined  Into  thf  Federal  Stare  of  Turo- 
slavia  a.s«urin^  the  Soviet  Union  an  outlet 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  ttirough  the  satellite  na- 
tions. A  secund  objective  was  no  less  calcu- 
lating. This  plan  was  to  esublish  a  Com- 
munist government   in  Athens  in  order   to 


transform  Oreooo  ramus  Us  northern  prov- 
inces. Into  a  peoples  republic  '  Such  a 
move,  the  Comlnform  reasoned,  would  cut  off 
Turkey  from  the  western  world  and  place  the 
8<iTiet  Union  in  Its  mivit  strategic  position 
attainable  In  the  cold  war.  That  thl.s  plan 
was  alsorted  in  its  early  stages  is  to  the  credit 
of  heroic  Greeks  who  resL-sted  the  aggressors, 
by  fighting  and  shedding  blo<Kl  In  defense  of 
natlon.\l  Independence  and  democratic  liber- 
ties Prom  this  resistance,  the  western  world 
gained  an  inals:ht  into  Soviet  strategy  and 
were  able  to  bulwark  their  strength  with 
promulgation  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  the  Atlantic  Pact — all 
direct  or  indirect  results  from  this  same 
decision  to  hold  off  the  aggressor. 

In  order  to  gain  Introspect  in  this  battle  of 
the  Balkans.  It  la  necessary  to  dip  Into  his- 
tory. Macedonia  covered  a  much  larger  ter- 
ritory in  ancient  times  than  does  the  area 
known  by  that  nume  today.  Romans  who 
conquered  the  territory  following  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Credit  who  had  created  it  as 
an  entity,  had  attached  Albania  to  Mace- 
donia. Nowadays,  by  Macedonia,  it  Is  gener- 
ally meant  the  territory  extending  from  the 
south  of  Mount  Rhixlope  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  from  Thessaly  east  of 
Pindus  and  of  Char-Dagh.  all  of  whose  rivers 
flow  into  the  Aei^ean  Sea. 

The  Turks  captured  Macedonia  in  1430 
with  the  fall  cr  ^alonlca.  The  Macedonian 
question  did  not  again  arise  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
Same  of  nationalism  was  rekindled  by  greedy 
neighbors  who  played  on  the  mixture  of  races 
during  the  Ottom.m  occupation  In  mod- 
ern times,  the  territory  of  Macedonia  was 
settled  In  a  thret'-way  split:  Yugoslavia  ac- 
quired the  northwest.  Greece  the  south,  and 
Bulgaria  the  northeast  Greece's  Aegean 
proTjnce  totaled  34.6012  square  kilometers — 
the  largest  third.  Turkish  statistics  com- 
piled in  1905.  showed  a  population  division  of 
Greeks  648.9«2:  Bulgars.  557,734;  Serbs, 
167.601. 

Further  population  shifts  have  occurred 
since  then.  By  1928.  however,  population 
figures  reported  In  1928  by  the  International 
Refugee  Settlement  Committee  at  the  League 
of  Nations  showed  the  Greeks  with  88  1  per- 
cent, or  1.237.000;  Slavophones  with  5  8  per- 
cent and  others  at  6  1  percent.  The  1940 
census  shows  a  similar  make-up.  Thus,  its 
ethnological  question  no  problem,  Greek 
Macedonia  enjoyed  relative  peace  and  pros- 
perity until  World  War  11.  These  facts  are 
important  because  Soviet  propaganda  In  re- 
cent ye-ars  has  pointed  up  Aegean  Macedonia 
as  a  country  inhabited  entirely  by  Slavs,  who 
seek  union  with  Slavophone  brothers  of 
Macedonia  of  the  Vardar  and  the  Ptrln  and 
for  union  in  a  single,  all-encompassing  state. 

The  so-called  Independence  question  waa 
revived  by  the  U.  S.  8  R.  with  the  granting 
of  autonomy  to  Servian  Macedonia  within 
the  framework  of  a  federal  Yugoslavian 
state  and  by  launching  the  Bulgaro- Yugoslav 
project.  Other  versions  of  this  plan  con- 
sidered by  the  Cominform  and  satellite  lead- 
ers was  the  creation  of  a  new  Macedonian 
state  to  which  Greece,  as  a  Communist  state, 
would  cede  its  richest  provinces:  Salonlca, 
Fiorina.  Serres.  and  Drama.  These  plans 
were  abandoned,  however,  because  they 
clashed  with  Serbian  and  Greek  Communists' 
position  of  not  wishing  to  cede  territory. 
Also,  the  Bulgaro-Yugoslav  federation  proj- 
ect had  to  be  put  aside.  It  was  \."ien  that 
Moscow  became  aware  of  Tito's  nati  >nalism. 

But  this  did  not  deter  the  Moscow  direc- 
tion toward  gobbling  more  land.  By  elim- 
inating Markos  of  the  Greek  Communists 
who  opposed  the  ceding  of  territory  and  re- 
placing him  with  Johannldes  and  other  loyal 
Communists,  the  plan,  while  modlfled,  still 
existed. 

These  newly  Inspired  Communists  in 
Greece  were  dealt  their  crushing  defeat  in 
1949  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Albania 
and  Bulgaria.     Because  of  Tltoi  opposition 


and  the  U  S.  S.  R  's  failure  to  llquld.^te  hlra, 
the  Bulgaro-Yugoslav  project  was  replaced 
with  a  Siavo-Balkan  federal  republic  plan 
to  nxake  Bulgaria  the  pivot  for  a  Soviet  offen- 
sive. After  this  shift  In  command  of  Greek 
Communists,  the  Letter  Communist  Party 
became  a  docile  and  very  sensitive  needle 
point  of  Russian  policy.  This  party  alined 
Itself  to  the  Macedonian  plan  advanced  by 
the  Soviet.  And  It  waa  here  that  the  reason 
of  this  party  was  manifested.  By  support- 
ing the  theory  that  there  are  two  distinct 
pe<jples.  the  Greek  and  the  Macedonian,  the 
Greek  Communist  Party  has  admitted  con- 
spiracy against  the  fatherland.  It  sutMcrlbes 
to  the  plan  of  first  snatching  Greek  Mace- 
donia away  from  Greece  and  then  forcing 
the  nation  Into  the  Iron-curtaln  line-up. 

Since  1945,  when  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  set  up  a  federation  of  southern  Slavs,  with 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  as  the  key  points, 
the  mood  has  changed  and  the  plan  scut- 
tled. Today's  U.  S.  S  R.  position  U  a  re- 
newed Interest  In  a  Balkan  federation  In 
which  an  Independent  Macedonia  would  play 
the  leading  part.  This  plan,  to  leaders  In 
Yugoslavia  Intent  on  Tito  nationalism,  ap- 
pears as  a  "demolition  of  New  Yugoslavia," 
and  thus  a  political  threat  against  that 
country.  That  this  plan  would  achieve  to 
bring  pressure  against  Tito  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  the  more  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  project  In  Macedonia  Is  to  give  Russia 
that  access  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  dream 
of  Russia  since  the  early  days  of  Tsar  Im- 
perialism. Such  an  operation,  bypassing 
Turkey,  would  place  the  people  of  the  steppes 
in  the  heart  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

For  this  long-range  plan — that  envisions 
the  eventual  conquest  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples— the  Russians  would  obliterate  Greece. 
The  country  of  ancient  and  modern  heroes 
again  was  picked  as  the  victim — a  victim  who 
repeated  its  valiant  defense  at  a  time  of 
crisis. 


One  City's  Stake  in  United  States  Foreign 
Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

Of   (.ALIr.  .RNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  GCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Eureka,  Cahf.,  depends  largely  on  two 
types  of  products  for  its  very  existence. 
These  are  the  luml)er  from  nearby  for- 
ests of  redwood  and  fir,  and  the  fish  and 
crabs  from  Humboldt  Bay  and  the  sea. 
Without  these.  Eureka  could  not  have 
become  the  modern  and  thriving  com- 
munity it  is  today.  Without  these,  the 
purchasing  power  of  her  20,000  citizens 
and  of  her  neichlxjnng  communities 
could  not  buy  the  products  of  the  indus- 
trial East  or  of  the  farms  of  the  Midwest, 
nor  could  it  contribute  its  share  to  the 
growing  industrialization  of  CaUornia 
Itself. 

Yet  today  we  find  the  trade  policies  of 
the  present  administration  striking 
deeply  at  the  roots  of  Eureka's  economy, 
and  the  economy  of  all  of  Humboldt,  Del 
Norte,  and  adjoining  counties. 

I  have  here  two  clippings  which  point 
up  this  situation  and  what  the  working- 
men  of  the  north  coast  of  California  are 
doing  about  it.  This  is  the  action  of 
union  mer»,  mind  you— men  whose 
bread  and  butter  depend  upon  the  Bros- 
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perity  of  the  industries  by  which  they 
are  employed. 

Both  clippinKs  are  from  the  Humboldt 
Standard  of  July  31.     Here  ls  the  first: 
KussuN  Ca^DS  CLEARro  Fr(  M  Local  SToar:: 

Merchants  in  Eureka  are  bein?  asked  by 
the  flshermen's  divlsifm  of  the  A.  P  of  L. 
butchers"  union  to  clear  their  shelves  of 
canned  crab  meat  from  Ru-ssta.  Harold  Pavey, 
union  secretary,  reported  yesterday 

Pavey  said  several  stores  in  E'.reka  were 
found  wiin  6uch  stock  on  band.  be«.rlng  the 
tag  of  Russian  importation  on  the  label.  He 
said  the  proprietors  were  being  aaked  to  send 
It  back  to  Its  purchase  point. 

And  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ls  the  second 
clipping  from  the  same  edition  of  the 
Humboldt  Standard: 

Fish  Imposts  Fbotsstm) 
A  resolution  protesting  the  importation  of 
fish  and  hsh  products  Into  this  country  as 
detrimental  to  the  fishing  industry  and  re- 
questing a  boycott  of  such  products  hss  been 
drawn  up  by  the  flshermens  branch  of  the 
local  A.  P  of  L   butchers'  union. 

Harold  Pavey,  secretary  of  the  local,  said 
he  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  central 
councU  here  and  the  resolution  was  ini- 
tiated, approved  and  sent  to  all  central  coun- 
cils In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 
for  concurren».<f. 

Pavey  emphasized  the  measure  as  a  pro- 
tection need  for  the  fishing  Industry  locally 
and  nationally. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  men  of  the  sea  have 
stated  their  case  The  men  of  the  for- 
est and  the  mill.  too.  are  faced  with 
threats  from  the  importaticn  of  lumber 
and  lumber  products  from  cheap-labor 
areas.  In  addition,  the  plywood  indus- 
tr>-  of  the  United  States  i.s  seriously 
threatened  by  a  proposed  tariff  reduction 
at  a  time  when  overseas  markets  are 
contracting  due  to  the  sale  of  plywood 
manufacturing  machinery  to  many  for- 
e:i"n  nations. 

The  people  of  Eureka  and  of  the  north 
coast — and  many  areas  from  California 
to  Maine,  from  Mexico  to  Canada — are 
looking  to  Congress  for  assistance  or  at 
least  encouraecment  while  their  liveli- 
hoods are  threatened.  But  all  they  are 
petting  is  the  discouragement  caused  by 
the  inexplicable  foreign-trade  policies  of 
the  Department  of  State. 


Patriotic  Americans  Applaud  Jailing   of 
Harry  Bridget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  join  me  e.xtending  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Federal  Judge  George 
Harris,  of  San  FrancLsco.  and  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General  F.  Joseph 
Donohue  in  the  revocation  of  the  bond 
and  the  jailing  of  Harry  Bridges,  alien 
Communist  and  convicted  perjurer. 

I  particularly  want  to  conferatuiate  P. 
Joseph  iJiggs*  Donohue  who  prosecuted 
Bridses  successfully  and  then  moved  'Ij- 
liberatcly  lo  have  hi.  bond  revokcu  so 


this  Communist  cannot  be  afforded  any 
opportunity  to  carry  on  any  subversive 
activities  in  these  critical  times. 

This  has  been  a  job  wei!  done  by  Jiggs 
Donohue  and  hii  many  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  applaud  him.  Being  a  vet- 
eran of  two  world  wars  and  a  Marine 
Rescr\'e  in  peacetime,  he  is  a  patriotic 
American,  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
thwart  an  alien  pledged  to  de.stroy  our 
American  system  of  government 

The  incarceration  of  Harry  Bridges, 
Mr  Speaker,  is  a  ray  of  hrpe.  but  it  Ls 
only  one  ray.  What  we  ne*»d  is  many 
more  such  rays  of  hope  that  this  admin- 
istration is  alert  to  the  peril  of  these 
times. 

Every  Communist  or  fellow -traveler 
known  to  want  Russia  to  take  over 
should  be  interned  until  we  are  assured 
of  peace.  A  householder  would  t>e  trag- 
ically derehct  if  he  allowed  a  raitlesnake, 
or  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes,  to  run  un- 
molested about  his  house.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  tragically  derelict  in  permitting 
such  men  as  Steve  Nelson.  Paul  Robe- 
son. Alger  Hiss  and  all  other  Soviet- 
lovers  to  walk  the  streets  and  carry  on 
their  nefarious  activities. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  a 
witch  hunt  to  protect  ourselves  against 
men  and  movements  that  would  destroy 
us  without  giving  us  the  warning  a  rat- 
tlesnake gives  in  most  instances.  The 
FBI  knows  who  the  Ccmmuni.sts  are. 
They  should  be  rounded  up,  herded  into 
concentrations  campis  and  guarded  so 
that  they  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  stab 
us  i:i  the  back  when  the  Soviet  leaders 
begin  to  move. 

No  American  sympathizer  would  live 
10  minutes  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  we  all 
know  it.  Why  should  we  permit  these 
Soviet  sympathizers  to  walk  about  the 
streets  and  either  engage  in  sabotage  or 
confuse  and  divide  our  people? 

The  11  Communists  convicted  in  New 
York  several  months  ago  wanted  to 
sabotai?e  our  Government,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment moved  in  and  beat  them  to  the 
draw.  The  courts  have  held  that  it  is 
perfectly  legal  for  the  Government  to 
protect  itself  in  a  time  of  peril.  If  this 
is  not  a  time  of  peril  there  never  will  be 
one.  Let  us  fin  sh  the  job  that  has  so 
well  been  started. 


SlaTc  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

lF  NI'A-  vcf.k 
IN  TH'':  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-VTIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  are  thousands  of  honest  law-abid- 
ing citizens  now  idle  because  competitive 
imports  have  taken  our  domestic  market 
from  them.  This  is  liad  enough  under 
the  free-trade  policies  of  the  New  Deal, 
but  to  open  our  market  to  the  products 
produced  by  conscript  or  slave  labor  by 
enemy  nations  can  serve  only  to 
strengthen  the  economy-  of  those  nations 
and  at  the  same  time  weaken  our  cv.n 
economy.    Why  should  Rtd  Ch^na  or 


Red  Russia  enjoy  our  domestic  market 
at  the  erpense  of  American  labor?  Why 
should  the  New  Deal  administration  con- 
tinue to  coddle  these  ccmaiunistic  na- 
tions by  letting  into  our  country  com- 
petitive goods  produced  by  slave  labor 
while  these  same  countries  at  itxis  very 
minute  are  cutting  the  throats  of  our 
boys  in  Korea? 

I  notice  that  the  New  York  Times  for 
Sunday.  August  6,  carries  the  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  editor  from  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney,  Mr. 
Edwin  G.  Martin,  who  was  for  many 
years  general  counsel  of  the  Umted 
States  TarifT  Commission.  I  think  this 
letter  is  well  worth  consideration  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  accord- 
ingly include  it  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Briefly,  the  subject  matter  is  the  im- 
portation of  products  of  slave  labor  or, 
if  you  wish,  call  it  forced  labor.  At  any 
event  milUons  of  people  behind  the  iron 
curtain  are  now  being  forced  to  engage 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  export  to 
the  United  States.  These  goods  com- 
pete here  with  the  products  of  our  free 
labor  and  as  a  result  many  of  our  work- 
men are  out  of  jobs  or  alternatively 
working  at  jobs  where  their  skills  are 
not  fully  utilized. 

Our  present  law  is  anomalous  indeed. 
It  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  entry 
of  goods  produced  by  forced  or  slave 
labor.  Countries  who  legitimately  oc- 
cupy a  place  m  the  family  of  nations, 
France,  for  example,  permit  inspection 
of  their  penal  colonies  and  as  a  result 
we  are  able  by  discrimination  to  deter- 
mine which  of  their  products  are  pro- 
duced by  forced  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain 
do  not  permit  in.spection  so  that  our  en- 
forcement oflBcers  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  goods  are  actually 
produced  by  forced  labor.  Results  such 
as  this  which  penalize  our  friends  for 
the  benefit  of  our  enemies  should  not 
be  tolerated.  I  call  on  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  examine  their  consciences 
and  determine  whether  they  want  the 
present  situation  to  continue  or  whether 
they  will  join  with  me  in  making  appro- 
priate modifications  of  the  law. 

Members  should  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  many  products  are  now  be- 
ing imported  from  Russia  and  other  iron 
curtain  countries — furs  and  crab  meat 
from  Russia;  shoes,  gUissware,  pottery. 
?nd  textile  products  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia; tung  Oil  from  Red  China;  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  seriously  undercutting  domestic 
goods  produced  by  free  American  labor. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  took  action  to  pro- 
tect our  own? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
the  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Times  on  August  6,  1950,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred: 

PHccrcTs  or  Foacrc  La  son 

To  the  EDrroR  cr  the  New  Yoiot  Times: 

In  a  period  of  Enx)wlng  concern  about  the 
problem  of  Increasing  competition  from  im- 
ported goods  prxluced  by  forced  labor,  is  It 
not  reasonable  to  consider  whether  our  laws 
are  adequate? 

I  submit  they  are  not,  either  In  principle  cr 
i".  practical  application  T.ie  Tariff  Act  of 
IsdyJ  i^L.  3^7y  proiiibits  enir)'  of  pi'uducts  of 
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(orcM  labor  only  U  similar  goods  *r*  pro- 
duced in  UM  Unltad  State*  In  niAclcnt  qiian- 
ti;iM  to  mr«t  tlM  oonsiunpUre  drtn&nd. 
«ThU  quall&catlon  U  to  pf&tecl  domestic 
consumert  ) 

In  t^e  case  of  many  aitlctos  (e.  f ..  fun) 
doancsttc  production  U  not  adequate  to  meet 
domestic  eooMunptton.  Imporu  are  arall- 
able,  h/ommmt,  tron  several  tourcM  to  supple- 
wamat  dcmcatlc  supply.  U  one  of  tbese  (or- 
•Ifn  aooiVM  uses  farced  labor,  but  supplies 
from  otiwr  free  Ubor  countries  are  adequate, 
why  should  not  our  producers  be  protected 
from  competition  fiom  the  forced-labor 
cotintrtes? 

The  fact  that  such  protection  would  also 
the  free  labor  products  at  other  coun- 
■bould  not  make  It  objectionable. 

lid   not   the   Uw  be  changed  so  that 

foodi  produced  abroad  by  free  labor  votild  be 
added  to  the  domestic  supply  for  purposes 
of  determlninf  whether  poods  produced  by 
forced  labor  are  to  be  excluded? 

Under  present  law  the  Gecretary  of  the 
Treastiry  most  determine  that  the  partlctilar 
gooda  were  produced  by  forced  labor  as  a 
oooditton  precedent  to  their  exclusion.  But 
how  can  such  s  determination  be  made  for 
fooda  produced  behind  the  Iron  curtain? 
^  Would  tt  not  be  reasonable  to  add  to  the 
law  a  presomptloo  that  goods  are  produced  by 
farced  latior  If  they  are  from  a  country  where 
forced  labor  Is  known  to  be  employed^  and  If 
that  country  does  not  permit  Inspection  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  or  possi- 
bly, the  International  L&bor  Organization? 

There  may  be  a  better  way  of  handling  this 
pifslnf  problem,  and  if  so,  let  It  be  brotight 
forward.'  However,  unless  some  change  Is 
msds  In  our  law.  the  protection  Cor.rress  ex- 
tended to  American  labor  by  Sec  307  Is  likely 
to  be  nullified,  at  least  so  far  as  the  iron  ctir- 
taln  u  concerned. 

ESWOf    C.   klAXTIN. 

WssHDtCTOK.  Julp  31,  1950. 


State    Department    Record    Calii    for    a 
Change  in  Command 


EXfENSION  OF  RENL^RIIS 

Of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

.   r  MINNESOTA 

LS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .MIVTIS 
Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foilcwins  article  from  Bar- 
ron's National  Bu.^:ness  and  Financial 
Wei-kly  of  July  31.  1950 

SBiTX  DcpAmasrr  Rbcoko  Calla  rot  a 

CHAMCX    DC    COMJCAXS 

Back  In  IMO  when  asked  what  Britain  was 
fighting  for.  Winston  Cbtirchlll  replied:  "If 
we  stopped  fighting  you  would  soon  find  out." 
Fortunate  would  be  his  country  I!  those  m 
charge  of  iu  foreign  policy  could  rl&k  a  simi- 
lar abrupt  tinsv*r. 

In  the  fhowdoan  between  naztsm  and  civi- 
lization Churchill  could  stand  on  his  record. 
In  the  developing  showdown  betwe«rn  com- 
munism and  civilization  In  the  Far  I£ast  the 
United  States  State  Department  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Acheson  has  no  suet  record, 
snd  having  none  is  c<jmpromiMd  let  facing 
and  moulding  the  future 

Yet  the  future  has  to  be  faced  if  the  heroic 
effort  which  the  country  is  now  making  is  to 
come  to  any  fruition.  The  Korean  War  can 
ebrUxmlj  no  lODfer  be  written  off  as  a  poUce 
me*kim  •gmiamt  baadiu.  It  has  involved  bit- 
ter defeats.  It  Is  taking  a  ■soHMtag;  toll  fit 
American  Uvea.    It  is  the  JwyiflatlOB  for  a 


n^obili-v-tion  pUi  which  W  put  Into  action 
will  affect  the  American  economy  for  years 
u->  come.  On  the  President  s  own  estimate 
KJrea  Is  only  an  episode  in  a  contii.uous 
conflict  calling  for  the  best  this  country  has 
to  give  In  courage  and  statesmanship. 
Tiux  roa  cownnrHcx 

In  the«e  clrciimstances  confidence  In  those 
who  are  d.^y  by  day  making  Americas  foreign - 
policy  Is  of  the  essence  Such  ronfdence  is 
lacking  The  response  of  the  United  States 
to  the  President's  commitment  of  American 
forces  to  Korea  was  astounding;,  and  may  well 
have  surprised  even  Mr  Stalin,  Its  faith  in 
General  MacArthur  and  General  Brndley  Is 
unbounded.  Despite  all  the  brickbats 
thrown  at  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  his 
mistakes  seem  more  of  omission  than  of 
commission.  But  in  the  case  of  the  State 
Department  the  cancerous  suspicion  re- 
nvains — a  stisptcion  voiced  almost  every  day 
In  Congress  itself — that  all  Is  not  well  and 
cannot  be  made  well  without  a  clean  sweep. 

Why?  The  record  Is  a  familiar  one  and 
has  been  ably  presented  by  such  men  as 
former  President  Hoover.  Senators  Tait, 
Knowlaxd.  and  SsirrH.  and  Congressman 
Ji:t>d.  It  does  not  rest,  be  It  noted,  on  the 
now  faraway  days  of  World  War  11.  on  the 
policies  of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
on  the  admitted  tragedy  of  Yalta.  The  rec- 
ord rests  strictly  on  the  events  of  the  year 
that  preceded  Korea.  In  which  the  United 
States  State  Department,  while  standing  on 
the  Truman  Doctrine  in  Europe,  appeased 
and  opened  the  flood  gates  to  communism 
In  Asia. 

The  history  of  this  fateful  year  already 
reads  like  some  strange  fantasy.  In  July 
1949.  the  United  States,  having  earlier  agreed 
to  the  line  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  with- 
drew Its  forces  from  Korea.  Such  wlth- 
dramal  opened  the  way  for  what  has  hap- 
pened and  was  In  conformity  with  the  known 
views  of  such  men  as  Owen  Lattlmore  who 
said:  'The  thing  to  do.  therefore.  Is  to  let 
South  Korea  fall — but  not  let  It  look  as 
though  we  pushed  It." 

In  August  came  a  far  more  revealing  and 
clear-cut  diplomatic  move — publication  of 
the  Department's  famous  white  paper  on 
China.  That  paper,  sponsored  by  Mr  Ache- 
son,  placed  the  sole  blame  for  the  defeat  of 
Nationalist  China  on  the  head  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  It  completely  overlooked  the  fact 
that  for  almost  2  years  the  United  Stales 
had  kept  Chiang's  force  immobilized  through 
pressure  to  make  him  come  to  terms  with 
Mao  Tze-tung.  It  Justified  this  policy  of  ap- 
peasement and  error  and  in  effect  tried  to 
write  finis  to  the  whole   Nationalist   cause. 

IWVTTATION  TO  ACCUSSION 
Fortunately  for  the  United  States.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  retired  to  Formosa  and  proceeded 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Mr.  Acheson  opposed 
that  effort  and  took  responsibility  for  a  di- 
rective to  United  States  Information  agen- 
cies abroad  that  Pormo-'^a  was  of  no  strategic 
value  and  would  soon  fall.  In  late  lb>49  he 
took  direct  Issue  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General 
MacArthur  on  sending  military  aid  to 
Chiang. 

In  January  he  went  further,  openly  declar- 
ing that  the  strategic  line  of  America's  de- 
fense In  the  western  Pacific  was  Japan.  Okin- 
awa, and  the  Philippines.  That  line  not  only 
omitted  Formosa  but  also  Korea.  It  was  an 
open  Invitation,  if  further  invitation  were 
needed,  to  the  Communists  to  launch  their 
Korean  attack. 

With  that  attack  Mr.  Truman  reversed 
moat  of  the  Acheson  line,  and  in  the  case  of 
Formosa  completely  repudiated  it.  The 
United  Nations  was  rallied  to  the  defense 
of  the  Korean  Republic  But  even  with  the 
war  on.  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department 
toward  communism  In  China  remained  and 
remalna  peculiarly  ambivalent. 


Veterans  of  the  Chinese  Red  army  are 
heavily  reinforcing  North  Korean  forces.  Yet 
In  connection  with  the  recent  interchange 
of  notes  between  Premier  Nehru  of  India  and 
the  United  States,  the  State  Department 
again  let  It  be  known  that  It  will  not  veto 
the  admittance  of  Red  China  Into  the  UN 
Security  Council.  This  U  apparently  still 
a  procedural  matter  even  though  Red  China 
Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  at  war  with  the 
UN.  The  policy  perhaps  explains  why  last 
week  Russia  decided  to  return  Mr.  Malik 
to  the  Council  to  manipulate  It  to  Its  own 
purposes. 

NATIONAL  UNITT 

What  can  be  done  With  such  a  record?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  It  Is  this  which  makes  the  present 
State  Department  regime  a  real  liability  to 
this  country  8  war  effort  and  Its  legitimate 
hope  for  a  secure  peace.  The  fruitless  ven- 
detta against  Chiang  Kai-shek  apparently 
stands  In  the  way  of  accepting  the  aid  of 
30.000  Chinese  troops  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  fight.  As  long  as  the  flim-flam 
about  letting  the  Chinese  Communists  Into 
the  UN  continues.  It  la  clearly  Impossible 
to  reorganize  that  body  In  the  Interests  of 
the  free  world.  Finally,  It  Is  stretching  the 
imagination  to  suppose  that  men  who  have 
blundered  as  badly  as  the  leaders  of  the  State 
Department  have  blundered  In  the  Far  Bast 
can  be  entrusted  with  deciding  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Korea,  or  any  other  related  matter. 

It  Is  on  these  grounds  that  the  case  against 
the  State  Department  rises  above  personality. 
Mr.  Acheson  has  proved  himself  not  only  a 
brilliant  but  in  many  ways  a  devoted  public 
servant.  Yet.  neither  brilliance  nor  devotion 
can  compensate  for  a  year  s  record  of  Inep- 
titude and  wavering  of  the  fundamental  Is- 
sue of  whether  this  country  Is  against  com- 
munism In  Asia  or  not. 

The  Issue  Is  as  simple  and  as  hard  as  that. 
The  times  call  for  national  unity.  Such 
unity  will  scarcely  be  promoted  by  overlook- 
ing the  causes  of  national  division. 


Joint  Action  by  Religious  Leader:  Against 
Signing  Stockholm  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.HESELTON 

or  M.4ss.^CHXTS^rT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTy>TIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
encouraging,  indeed,  that  the  patriotic 
religious  leaders  in  this  count -y  have 
taken  direct  action  acainst  the  jo-called 
Stockholm  peace  petition,  which  they  so 
correctly  descril)e  as  this  spurious  p>eace 
petition.  Their  warning  to  the  people 
of  the  three  major  faiths  in  th(  United 
States  should  be  most  effective. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  arrange  >oon  for 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  so  thf  t  it  can 
recommend  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 247,  or  some  similar  legislation,  plac- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  on 
clear  record  as  to  the  nature  of  t  lis  peti- 
tion and  as  to  the  proper  alterna  lives  for 
patriotic  Americans  sincerely  seeking 
means  of  achieving  p>eace  in  th:s  world. 
In  my  judgment,  such  action  by  Congress 
is  particularly  important  in  vie\.'  of  the 
reported  action  of  the  Supromi  Soviet 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  endorsing  the  Stock- 
holm peace  petition. 


Tlie  following  article  is  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  3.  1950: 

Threi  F^rrHs  Denounce  Red  Peace  Appeal — 
Leaders  or  Jews.  PRorxbTANTs.  and  Catho- 
lics Join   To  Fight  Aggression   in   Korea 
Leaders  of  the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Ro- 
man  Catholic   faiths  joined   yesterday   in   a 
statement   condemning   Communist   aggres- 
sion in  ICorea  as  the  greates*  menace  to  world 
peace  and  denouncing  the  Stockholm  appeal 
as  spurious  and  deceptive 

The  joint  statement  was  the  first  on  an 
International  Issue  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  carry  the  signatures  of  spokesmen 
for  the  three  major  faiths  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  signed  by  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, and  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

It  appeared  to  be  prompted  chiefly  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Stockholm  appeikl  by  Com- 
munist and  pro-Communist  groups.  Issued 
In  March  of  this  year  by  the  Congress  of 
Partisans  of  Peace,  the  appeal  called  for 
outlawing  the  atomic  bomb,  but  did  not 
»lon  with  other  weapons. 


Welfare  Conference;  and  Euhop  John  S. 
Stamm,  of  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  bishop  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  and 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 


REAL  nKCt  EFTORTS  FAVORED 

In  their  joint  statement  the  leaders  of  the 
three  faiths  said: 

"We  are  heartily  In  sympathy  with  every 
genuine  proposal  In  the  pursuit  of  interna- 
tional peace.  We  warn  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, however,  to  be  on  guard  lest  they  be 
misled  by  the  so-called  Stockholm  appeal 
now  being  circulated  by  Communist  and  pro- 
Communist  groups.  This  spurious  peace  pe- 
tition, which  has  already  deceived  many  well- 
meaning  people  here  and  abroad,  is  a  camou- 
flage designed  to  confuse  t^e  three  societies 
and  to  conceal  the  aggressive  policies  re- 
vealed In  the  Invasion  of  Korea.  It  is  these 
aggressive  policies  and  actual  aggression 
which  constitute  the  greatest  menace  to 
world  peace. 

"Genuine  peace  requires  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  not  only  individuals 
but  nations,  states,  and  international  so- 
ciety, are  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  to  the  moral  law  which  comes  from 
God.  Genuine  peace  requires  of  every 
people: 

"1.  Renunciation  of  the  use  of  war  or 
threats  of  force  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

"2.  Loyal  adherence  to  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

"3.  Respect  for  the  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

"4.  Participation  In  positive  programs  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  common  welfare 
and  better  standards  of  life. 

"5  Acceptance  of  international  agreements 
for  the  effective  reduction  and  regulation  of 
armaments.  Including  atomic  weapons,  by 
all  nations,  through  a  trustworthy  system 
of  International  Inspection  and  control. 

"We  urge  men  of  good  will  to  support  these 
objectives  of  a  genuine  program  for  peace." 

SIGNERS    or    DECLARATION 

Tboee  signing  the  declaration  were:  Rnbbl 
Bernard  J.  Bamberger,  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America;  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert.  of  New 
York,  general  secretary  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches;  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hoch- 
walt,  of  Washington,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference;  Rabbi  Morris  Kertzer.  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Social  Action 
Committee  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America;  the  Reverend  Raymond  A  Mc- 
Gawan.  of  Washington,  director  of  the  Stxrial 
Action  Department  of  the  National  Catholic 
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A  Cabinet  Shakeup  Is  Overdue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remaiks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  of  July  25.  1950: 

A  Cabinet  Shakeup  Is  Overdit: 

Ever  since  the  Korean  war  exploded  on  our 
un.suspectlng  Government  and  caused  an 
abrupt  reversal  of  practically  every  major 
policy  the  administration  had  been  pursuing, 
the  great  buck-passing  game  has  been  on. 

The  blame  for  our  trag'.c  unpreparedness 
has  been  passed  back  and  forth  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  Pentagon,  from  the 
administration  to  Capitol  Hill,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Tokyo,  and  from  the  Government 
to  the  people.  But  always  it  comes  back  to 
roost  on  the  doorsteps  of  these  three  key 
officials : 

1.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  whose  whole 
far-eastern  appeasement  policy  was  flatly 
reversed  by  events  in  Korea  and  by  the  Pres- 
ident s  decision  to  take  an  historic  stand 
there. 

2.  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  who,  in 
the  name  of  economy,  drastically  cut  into  the 
muscle  as  well  as  the  fat  of  our  defense 
establishment,  hitting  with  particular  force 
the  very  services  and  weapons  most  needed 
for  this  kind  of  yvar — tanks,  naval  aviation. 
Marines,  ground -support  aviation,  etc. 

3  President  Truman  himself,  who  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  take  the  Communist 
challenge  seriously,  or  to  put  the  need  for 
preparedness  above  the  playing  of  domestic 
politics-as-usual.  and  who  Las  repeatedly 
misled  the  public  with  soothing  and  confus- 
ing words  to  the  effect  that  we  were  nearer 
peace  than  any  time  since  1946. 

These  are  facts  which  the  public  cannot 
easily  forget,  as  it  is  asked  to  rally  t>ehind 
this  same  administration  for  the  tremendous 
mobilization  Job  that  lies  ahead  It  should 
be  painfully  clear  by  now  that  the  crisis  con- 
fronting us  calls  for  the  fullest  public  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  In  a  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  unity  such  as  only  a  grave  emer- 
gency can  evoke.  But  it  should  be  equally 
clear  that  the  Government,  in  order  to  com- 
mand that  kind  of  support,  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  merit  the  public's  confi- 
dence And  how  can  it  do  that  except  by 
getting  rid  of  those  officials  whom  the  public 
Identifies  with  the  past  disastrous  policies 
that  have  Just  been  so  spectacularly  reversed? 

What  we  are  suggesting.  In  short.  Is  the 
need  for  an  Immediate  shakeup  in  the  ad- 
ministration's highest  echelons.  No  one  but 
the  people  can  Are  the  President,  and  that 
question  can't  even  arise  for  two  more  years. 
But  the  public  can  and  must  hold  the  Presi- 
dent responsible  for  ridding  his  administra- 
tion of  the  advisers  In  whom  It  has  lost  con- 
fidence. 

We  are  not  interested  In  scapegoats,  and 
we  are  not  out  for  scalps.  But  we  submit 
that  it  Is  utterly  Incongrurus  to  put  an  aU- 
out  renrmament  program  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  so  busy  disarming  tis 


for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  or  to  entrust  the 
conduct  of  our  new  Asiatic  policy  to  those 
whose  policy  uutU  1  month  ago  was  the  very 
opposite. 

It  Is  futile  to  quibble  over  whether  Secre- 
tary Acheson  Is  more  or  less  to  blame  for  our 
diplomatic  and  military  unpreparedness  than 
Secretary  Johnson.  Both  are  the  archsxm- 
bols  of  policies  that  events  have  reversed  at 
tremendous  cost.  Both,  therefore,  should 
have  resigned  or  been  dismissed  t>efore  now. 
And  with  them  should  go  the  politics-as- 
usual  advi.stra/ who  have  prevailed  on  the 
President  to  play  down  the  Communist 
threat.  What  possible  excuse  could  there  be. 
moreover,  for  keeping  a  man  like  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Matthews,  who  wUlingly  exe- 
c'ted  the  Johnson  decrees  to  whittle  down 
the  Navy  and  marines? 

These  are  the  officials  whom  the  public 
Identifies  with  the  policies  that  t^je  K  irean 
crisis  has  shown  to  be  so  disastrously  wrong. 
Already,  too  much  precious  time  is  t>elng 
wasted  on  efforts  within  the  administration 
to  vindicate  these  past  policies,  to  pass  the 
bjck  Irom  Pentagon  to  State  Department 
and  back  acain.  The  cleanest  way  to  eiid 
tins  situation  and  to  rally  public  confidence 
in  the  new  policies  so  l)elatedly  adopted  is 
to  clear  away  the  symbols  of  apwa.^fmcnt 
and  disarmament  In  the  far  Pacific  and  to 
bring  in  new  men  whose  records  of  past  per- 
formance need  no  apology. 

This  IS  no  time  for  face-saving  cover-ups 
or  run-of-the-mill  political  apjxiintments. 
It  is  time  for  national  unity  and  for  the  rally- 
ing of  public  confidence,  by  getting  rid  of 
the  architects  of  failure,  und  bringing  into 
the  Government  the  men  who  are  most  com- 
petent to  run  it.  regardless  of  their  politics. 
And  certainly  the  most  obvious  vacancies 
needing  to  be  filled  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
affair  nre  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Messrs  Acheson 
and  Johnson  should  be  retli'ed  forthwith. 


Republican  Advance  Gets  Cold  Reception 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  mich:g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Frank  R  Kent,  one 
of  our  most  highly  regarded  political 
ob.sei'vers.  which  appeared  m  the  Wash- 
ington Star  Sunday.  August  6.  1950; 

REPtJBLICAN   ADVANCE   GETS   CCLD  RECEPTION — 

WRITER  Says  GOP  Teeds  No  Such  Reno- 
vation 

(By  Frank  R  Kent) 
Politically  o'oservant  persons  must  have 
noted  that  since  the  1948  election,  every  few 
m.onths  there  arises  a  new  Republican  move- 
ment sponsored  by  more  or  less  well-known, 
but  very  seldom  potent,  party  figures,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which  Is  to  rehabUltate 
and  reconstruct  the  Republican  Party  along 
modern  lines. 

This  performance  has  been  repeated  s-o 
often  as  to  have  now  reached  the  stage 
Where  only  the  most  Incurably  credulous 
take  it  seriously.  The  most  recent  of  these 
movements  calls  Itself  the  Republican  Ad- 
vance and  Is  promoted  by  a  New  York  at- 
torney named  Heury  Poor  and  Russell  Daven- 
port, once  briefly  In  the  public  eye  as  an 
adviser  of  the  late  Wendell  WUlkle  Before 
thit  r  was  Governor  Driscoll.  of  New  J--rs*>y. 
who  called  for  a  Republican  reconstruction. 
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^p4  bifore  him  Lher«  was  a  group  vhtch 
■■■tod  to  b*  to  Um  BcpubUcan  PartT  vt^^t 
tiM  ao-callad  Amerteans  fcr  Dttnocratic  Ac- 
tAon   ■*•  to   tlw   DetnocraUc   Party — an    odd 

aoiMtton.  to  aay  XiM  leaat-    

«T«7  one  at  tbeae  mufMnanto  dlSMa 
aomawbat  mm  the  otbera.  but  baateally  tbcy 
•n  WiF«tA«<»i  Bkch  ta  hotly  denunciatory 
of  Xbe  Old  Guard  and  yatoamenUy  inaiaunt 
upon  the  party  jiailt  ItaaU  to  ttoa  tteaa 
•Bd  facing  tL»  future  vtth  a  teoader  and 
man  attraeUvc  appeal.  Sach  makes  lavUh 
%Mm  ot  the  Khopvora  and  meanmsless  ad- 
jaettvaa  "Uberal."  "progreailTe.  and  •  con- 
■tmetlva."  Tbey  are  all  strooc  on  irrnerall- 
tlaa  and  extremely  fotgy  oocwmUig  specific 

facta. 

In  two  other  respect*  tbeae  eflort*  for 
Republtc&n  rehabiiJtation  are  exactly  the 
auac:  li)  They  aeam  to  have  an  equally 
unatable  exutenc*  Socne  atay  aiii-e  longer 
than  other*  but  aoon  or  late  the-r  shrivel 
And  fall  off  the  Ttne.  t2>  InvarialJly.  they 
■ecure  rather  important  pubUcity  Jcr  a  short 
time.  Oertaxnly.  a  wre  way  for  a  Republi- 
can to  get  pubUdty  U  to  prDClaim  hlm&elf 
ft  UlMral  and  i  iinaaa  diaeontent  inth  the 
r««etknary  party  Veafdanhtp.  He  does  not 
have  to  have  a  program.  He  does  not  eTen 
have  to  have  an  idea.  AJl  be  has  to  do  is 
baat  his  breast  and  strike  the  poae.  At 
ooca.  he  is  hailed  by  the  left-wing  and  ad- 
vanced thinkers  *mnng  the  columnists,  com- 
manutors  and  preaa  agents.  The^  start  in 
to  make  a  hero  of  him.  Prom  that  time  on 
he  is  referred  to  In  dMCIM  aa  the  h&rd-hiu- 
ting.  olear-thinking  aanatcic  So-ajid-So.  or 
the  able  and  Independent  HeprcsentaUve 
Thls-aad-Thai. 

And  though,  unless  completely  stone- 
headed,  he  muct  krow  that  these  jouriial- 
Isuc  greaaers  are  unshakably  New  Deal.  Pair 
Etel.  and  Welfare  State  Democrats,  it  be- 
oaoea  the  main  purpose  of  his  life  to  have 
their  coaaoMWlation  continue  One  wculd 
think  the  Intelligent  among  them  wculd 
realize  they  are  behavmg  like  political  saps. 
laiKtlng  themeelevs  to  Democratic  prcpa- 
giBda  about  the  desire  of  Republicans  to 
rettim  to  the  Harding  and  licKlnley  days. 

Of  course,  this  talk  of  reactionai-y  leader- 
ship U  the  cheapest  kind  of  clap-fap.  The 
Republicans  did  net  lose  the  last  four  elec- 
tions because  they  were  reactionary.  They 
lost  two  ot  them  because  of  the  war  and 
the  other  two  because,  in  a  silly  effort  to 
outbid  and  ouipromlse  the  Democrats,  they 
gave  the  voters  no  choice  between  liberalism 
and  conaervaUan.  Twice  there  have  been 
two  neglected  laaues  upon  which  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  they  could  have 
vcm.  One  of  these  is  the  evil  effect  of  an 
enormously  expanded  Federal  machine,  the 
weight  of  which  tends  to  keep  the  admin- 
istration in  power  and  the  tremendous  cost 
of  which  has  brought  us  dose  to  economic 
chaos. 

The  other  Is  the  shameful  subeervlence 
of  the  Democratic  admlnistratioD  to  the 
greedy  labor  boaaes.  wboae  reckless  waves 
of  strikes  haw  at  times  endanj^red  the 
economic  Hie  and  health  of  the  Nation. 
With  these  two  laeuea  and  the  right  sort 
of  candidate,  the  Republican  Party  can 
afford  to  disregard  these  boreaoEoe  move- 
ments to  renovate  and  redecorate  It. 


What  About  Russia? 


EXTEl^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MrCOR.^ ACK 

or  MAaaACHUBCTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVE3 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


RfXiRD,  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  WiLLi.Mt  M.  Colmer. 
of  Mississippi,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Friday.  August  2.  1946: 

What  Abottt  Ruana? 
(Speech  of  Hon  William  M.  Coucrt.  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
Ftldav.  August  2,  1946) 
Mr.  COLMxa.  Ur.  Speaker,  wars  upset  the 
fortunes  of  nations  as  weU  as  men.  This 
has  always  been  true,  and  World  War  II  has 
proved  no  exception.  Out  of  thU  global 
struggle  a  new  order  of  world  political 
powers  has  reaulted.  No  longer,  for  Instance. 
doea  Britannia  rule  the  waves.  The  new 
world  power — America— has  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Meanwhile,  other  signif- 
icant changes  have  taken  place.  Whether 
otir  «t^gii«h  and  French  allies  like  It  or  not, 
they  realize  that  a  new  giant  has  arisen  from 
the  debris  of  this  the  greatest  of  all  wars — 
Russia.  Proud  of  its  accomplishments  in 
battle,  fully  conscious  of  but  not  materially 
weakened  by  its  enormous  sacrifices.  Russia 
is  the  dominating  European  power  today,  and 
no  nation  now  or  ever  heretofore  has  been 
more  conscious  and  proud  of  that  new-found 
strength  and  position.  In  fact.  It  is  obvious 
to  even  the  most  casual  thinker  that  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  opportunity  of  nations  to 
survive  in  the  new  atomic  age  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Whether  these  statements  are  fully  con- 
curred in  or  not.  It  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  consider  the  question  on  the  tongues  of 
so  many  people  throughout  the  world  today: 
What  about  Russia?  Will  Russia  coopierate 
with  America  and  thus  bring  about  the 
coveted  goal  of  peace,  or  will  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  follow  Stalin,  even  as 
others  have  followed  Alexander.  Napoleon, 
the  Kaiser,  and  Hitler!  on  world  conquest, 
assuming  that  Sulin  has  world  conquest  as 
his  objective?  Or  do  Stalin  and  his  small 
group  of  commissars  and  advisers  have  in 
mind  the  construction  of  a  great  economic 
nation  with  much  of  the  more  abundant  life 
for  their  millions  of  subjects?  What  aboiit 
the  Russian  system  as  a  whole?  Is  It  some- 
thing that  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
adopt  Instead  of  the  system  of  individual 
enterprise  and  freedom  of  the  Individual 
which  has  made  it  truly  Rreat?  Was  Mikoyan 
serious  when,  asked  what  exports  Russia  could 
make  to  the  United  States  In  the  postwar 
period  he  said  timber,  furs,  gold,  and  so  forth, 
but  not  communism? 

These  and  many  other  questions  were 
raised  in  the  minds  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Select  Conmilttee  on  Postwar 
Economic  and  Policy  Planning,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  visit  to  Russia  and  13  other  Euro- 
pean countries  a  few  months  ago.  Congress 
authorized  and  financed  the  mission  and  the 
study  in  order  that  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  European  economic  situation  and  Its 
effect  upon  our  own  country  might  be  gained. 
Although  only  7 — Refnwsentatlves  Zimmer- 
man. Missouri;  Wolverton,  New  Jersey:  Hope, 
Kanaas:  Wolcott.  Michigan;  LeFevre.  New 
York;  Simpson,  Illinois;  and  myself — of  the 
18  luemberi  of  the  committee  who  made  the 
trip,  our  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country  on  cur  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  full 
committee  of  10  Democrats  and  8  Republi- 
cans; and  I  hope  it  may  be  stated  with  par- 
donable pride  that  this  report — the  commlt- 
tae'salghth — has  been  substantially  followed 
In  many  insUooet  by  the  administration  In 
Its  dealings  with  the  several  countries  visited. 
Both  the  committee  and  I  realize  that  aa 
a  result  of  such  a  short  dipping  into  the 
stream  ot  Russian  U/e  we  would  subject  our- 
aelves  to  the  charge  of  t)elng  presumptuous 
to  set  ourselves  up  aa  authorities  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  Involved  In 
c'<-jIiuk  wi'h  l»ie  Soviet  Republic.  However, 
It  will  t>e  borne  In  mind  that  we  were  the 


first  and  only  congressional  committee  to 
visit  with  CJeneralisslmo  SUlln  anc  to  make 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  stuc  y  of  that 
situation. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  CDmmlttee 
made  thorough  and  adequate  pro 'Islon.for 
Ita  mlaslon.  We  were  accompanied  by  our 
staff  director.  Marlon  B  Folsom.  an<l  our  spe- 
cial consultant.  Dr.  WlUlam  Y  Klllott.  cf 
Harvard  University. 

In  addition  to  free  and  sometimes  bold 
conversations  with  Generalissimo  Stalin  and 
his  commissars,  our  group,  also  ^  1th  equal 
frankness,  interviewed  Prime  Minister  Atlee 
and  other  members  of  the  British  L.ibor  Caol- 
net.  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  other  coun- 
tries visited  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  Ea3t. 
We  also  talked  with  our  own  military  lead- 
ers and  economic  advisers  throughout  the 
countries  visited.  Including  Generals  Eisen- 
hower. Clay,  and  McNarney.  Nevertheless.  In 
the  subject  at  hand  and  the  Impressions  that 
follow  I  shall  speak  only  for  myself. 

While  the  entire  trip,  despite  its  strenuous 
nature,  was  most  InteresUng  and  profitable, 
I  think  we  all  felt  that  our  great  "st  educa 
tion  on  the  trip  came  In  the  first-hand 
analysis  of  the  Russian  system  at  w  irk.  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  intimate  talks  with 
the  chief  officials  of  the  Government.  In- 
cluding several  members  of  the  powerful 
Politburo  of  the  Communist  Part".  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  formal  conference  with 
Stalin  himself. 

While  the  economic  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  the  business  of  tl  e  Russian 
people,  and  others,  especially  Amei  leans,  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  govern 
themselves,  should  not  question  that  sys- 
tem, it  might  be  well  to  point  out  some  of 
the  elemenU  of  that  system.  e8pe:lally  aa  It 
concerns  the  economic  and  politic  il  freedom 
and  rights  of  the  Individual.  This  might  be 
particularly  profitable  now.  In  view  of  the 
growUig  tendency  lu  this  country  by  friends 
of  the  Russian  system  to  try  to  sell  It  to 
American  citizens,  and  particularly  to  our 
wage  earners,  who  now  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  laboring-  people  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  first  hand  the  living 
conditions  of  the  Russian  jaeople.  The 
standard  of  living  there  apparently  has  not 
Improved  substantially  since  the  days  of  the 
Russian  czars.  Surely  the  American  people 
do  not  covet  the  standard  of  living  under 
the  Soviet  system. 

As  guests  of  the  Russian  Government,  cur 
committee  was  given  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing both  a  factory  and  a  collective  farm. 
We  were  Informed.  Incidentally,  by  attach^ 
of  our  Embassy  that  these  particular  insti- 
tutions which  we  visited  were  the  pride  of 
the  Soviets.  They  were  the  same  institu- 
tions always  shown  to  visiting  foreigners. 
The  manager  of  the  Stalin  auto  works  re- 
ceived us  In  the  rather  elaborate  office  suite 
of  the  factory.  He.  like  all  other  important 
men  In  the  party,  was  dressed  in  a  uniform 
not  dissimilar  to  that  worn  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo himself.  There  In  this  office,  too, 
hung  a  large  picture  of  Stalin  and  another 
of  Lenin.  This  was  a  familiar  scene,  for  we 
observed  that  all  Important  buildings  had 
these  photographs  or  paintings  prominently 
displayed,  while  In  practically  every  square 
or  in  front  of  every  Important  Government 
Institution  statues  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  were 
found.  It  was  our  consensus  of  opinion  that 
Lenin  was  the  only  competitor  of  Stalin  in 
Russia — and  he  Is  dead. 

Before  we  were  shown  through  the  factory 
W'  were  thoroughly  briefed  by  the  manager, 
who  took  great  prido  In  pointing  out  the 
productive  capacity  and  other  features  of 
that  enterprise,  which  we  observed  was  large- 
ly copied  after  the  assembly-line  production 
of  our  own  American  factories.  V.  hen  I  In- 
quired of  him — I  confess  somewhat  naively — 
Jf  he  was  bothered  by  strikes,  he.  with  a 
smile,  replied  •No."  and  somethl  ig  to  the 
effect  that  strikes  were  an  America  a  Instltu- 
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tlon.  When  further  pressed  as  to  what  hap- 
pened If  the  workers  became  dissatisfied  with 
eit^er  their  working  conditions  or  pay.  he 
replied  that  such  things  never  happened  and 
that  the  workers  were  all  satisfied.  But 
pressed  still  further  as  to  this,  he  replied, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  if  such  complaints  were  made,  that 
in  such  event  the  representative  of  the  trade 
union  and  the  representative  of  the  factory 
would  get  together  and  iron  everything  out 
and  everybody  would  be  happy.  He.  of 
course,  neglected  to  state  that  the  represent- 
ative of  the  trade  union  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  factory  were  both  repre- entatives 
of  the  Government  and  the  party. 

At  the  collective  farm  I  Inquired  of  the 
superintendent  about  the  freedom  of  the 
workers  on  the  farm  to  change  from  one  farm 
to  another.  Again  the  answer  was  that  no- 
body wanted  to  change:  that  everyone  was 
satisfied  with  their  working  conditions  and 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  On  further  Investi- 
gation of  this  after  we  had  returned  to  the 
embassy,  we  learned  that  these  were  the  true 
conditions  and  that  Ixsth  the  laborers  in  the 
factories  and  the  workers  on  the  farms  were 
virtually  frozen  to  the  Jobs  assigned  them. 
We  were  also  advised  that  only  some  extraor- 
dinary service  for  the  party  would  warrant 
any  change  In  their  status. 

The  NKVD  still  operates  In  Russia  as  effec- 
tively as  the  Gestapo  did  in  Hitler's  Germany. 
It  all  reminded  me  of  a  story  that  came  out 
of  World  War  I 

It  seems  that  the  American  mother  of  a 
soldier  of  that  war  had  not  heard  from  him 
In  many  months.  To  her  great  Joy.  the  long- 
awaited  letter  was  finally  brought  by  the 
postman.  Nervously  tearing  It  open,  she  read 
this: 

'•Dear  Mothex:  I  know  you  have  been 
muciily  concerned  about  me,  since  you  have 
not  heard  from  me  In  several  months.  Don't 
worry  any  more  I  was  captured  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chateau -Thierry  and  am  now  impris- 
oned in  this  German  prison  camp. 

"I  was  never  better  treated  in  my  life.  I 
receive  three  good  meals  a  day,  have  no  work 
to  do.  sleep  on  a  feather  bed.  and  am  even 
given  good  books  to  read.  So  please  don't 
worry. 

"Your  devoted  son, 

••JoHN.^' 

Then  this  significant  postscript  caught  her 
attention ; 

•p.  S. — You  remember  BUI  Grimes,  who 
went  Into  the  service  with  me?  He,  too,  was 
interned  here.  He  was  shot  this  morning  at 
sunrise  for  complaining  about  the  prison 
fare" 

What  Is  the  system.  Itself,  like?  It  Is  no 
secret,  of  course,  that  the  control  of  Russia 
Is  In  the  hands  of  a  smaller  group  of  men 
than  In  any  surviving  world  power.  The  16 
to  18  members  of  the  Politburo  may  have 
some  Internal  dlfBculties.  but  they  are  held 
together  in  the  tightest  oligarchic  discipline 
by  Stalin's  domination  of  the  party  and  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  great  Red  Army 
and  the  marshals  in  line  after  the  Soviet  suc- 
cesses of  these  years  in  the  war.  The  in- 
ternal measures  of  control  mean  keeping  a 
very  sutjstantial  part  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion Itself  In  concentration  camps  or  under 
the  discipline  of  forced  labor  in  Siberia  or 
In  any  part  of  the  great  area  of  Russia  where 
they  are  needed.  For  that  matter,  labor's 
position  seems  to  be  one  of  complete  sub- 
servience to  the  porty  control  of  the  state. 

It  is  H  curious  thing  that  we  throw  open  all 
our  Industrial  secrets,  permit  the  downright 
appropriation  of  any  copjTlghts  rnd  patents 
protected  in  all  other  states  by  the  act  of 
international  cop.,Tlght  laws,  allow  well  over 
a  thoasand  Russians  to  be  attached  to  vari- 
ous official  capacities  In  the  United  States, 
and  legions  of  Russian  reprefccntatlves  who 
are.  In  the  nature  of  things,  necessarily 
agents,  to  explore  every  aspect  of  our  country 
and  er>"'  c  In  ar.y  type  <.f  propaganda  that 
they  see  nt,  «hilJ  tLc  Larc  tL.oUoht  of  such 


activity  on  our  part  in  any  section  of  Russia 
or  In  the  territories  which  Russia  controls 
would  throw  the  NKVD  Into  convulsions. 

The  NKtrD.  by  the  way.  is  the  group  of 
initials  that  apply  to  the  tiecurity  branch 
of  the  army  and  the  police  who  have  Incor- 
porated the  old  CHEKA  of  the  earlier  Russian 
terror.  Though  they  are  not  all  in  uniform 
and  operate  in  some  instances  in  plain 
clothes,  the  efforts  of  the  NKVD  have  as  per- 
vasive a  hold  on  the  Ru.sslan  system  as  the 
Himmler  Gestapo  and  SS  organizations  had 
on  the  Nazi  sjsiem.  We  were  unable  to  learn 
any  difference  in  methods:  in  fact,  the  Fas- 
cists and  the  Nazis  both  simply  imitated  the 
highly  efficient  Russian  model. 

It  does  not  require  a  Solomon  to  figure  out 
the  Importance  of  Russia  in  world  economics, 
as  well  as  world  politics.  Figures  are  some- 
times produced  to  show  that  Russia  in  the 
prewar  days  accounted  for  an  average  of  only 
3  to  5  percent  of  the  worlds  total  i  erna- 
tional  trade,  but  we  are  not  dealing  wTtn  that 
prewar  Russia  any  longer.  The  rest  of  the 
world  has  changed  as  well  as  Russia.  Britain 
Is  visibly  hard  pressed  to  build  back  an  ex- 
port trade  from  her  own  war  economy  that 
will  put  her  once  more  In  the  sound  position 
of  being  able  to  pay  for  her  necessary  im- 
ports. She  has  been  In  the  past,  and  will 
probably  remain,  the  largest  single  Import 
market  in  the  world  for  raw  materials  and 
food.  France  is  recovering  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty.  Germany  is  shattered  by  war 
to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  believed  when 
seen  in  its  cities  and  its  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  is  being  stripped  of  Its  Industries  by 
the  French  and  Russians  directly  in  their 
own  zones,  and  by  reparation  from  the  west- 
ern zones  for  Russia.  Indirectly.  Italy  Is  In  a 
state  of  prostration  and  seems  unable  to  de- 
velop, In  the  aftermath  of  fascism,  a  broadly 
supported  strong  policy.  The  smaller  coun- 
tries like  Greece  need  raw  materials  to  get 
back  to  work,  quite  as  much  tis  the  larger 
ones.  Greece  has  Itself  probably  suflered 
more  in  the  war  than  any  single  country  from 
starvation  and  deliberate  looting  of  its  re- 
sources. Only  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Beleium  seem  well  on  the  way  to  a 
healthy  recovery,  though  Holland  gave  prom- 
ise of  rapidly  following,  and  Switzerland  was 
an  Island  of  stability  In  the  whole  war-lashed 
sea  of  Europe.  Eastern  European  countries 
were,  of  course,  prostrate,  subject  to  "Rus- 
Bian  requisitioning"  to  a  decree  almost  paral- 
lelling the  stripping  of  Germany  in  some  in- 
stances. The  whole  continent  appeared  to 
give  little  prospect  of  sound  recovery  until 
some  basic  political  problems  and  greater 
freedom  of  movement  and  trade  had  been 
achieved. 

On  the  other  hand.  Russia  was  already 
making  very  rapid  strides  toward  rees- 
tablishing Its  Industrial  system  by  sirip- 
plng  the  wrecked  zones  of  the  west  and 
had  developed,  from  all  that  we  could 
find  out  tremendous  new  strength  be- 
hind the  Urals  and  In  Siberia.  This  was 
being  supplemented  by  the  importation  of 
machinery,  transportation  in  the  form  of 
automotive  equipment  and  anything  us- 
able, both  from  the  eastern  and  western 
zones  of  the  war.  We  know  now  that  Man- 
churia, delivered  from  the  Japanese,  was 
treated  to  systematic  stripping  of  Us  indus- 
trial machinery  in  much  the  same  way  that 
eastern  Europe  and  Germany  have  been. 
The  Russians  have  a  very  simple  theory 
about  war  booty  and  are  not  concerned  about 
the  niceties  of  ownership,  either  American 
or  any  other.  Apparently  in  the  agreements 
made  at  Potsdam,  no  effort  had  been  made 
to  protect  American  property  and  plants,  in 
the  zones  controlled  by  Russia,  from  sharing 
the  fate  meted  out  to  everything  else  that 
was  movable  and  useful  to  the  Russians.  We 
learned  of  American  factories  in  Berlin 
being  loaded  on  trains  and  moved  east,  even 
though  their  products  were  primarily  for 
peacetime  uses.     We  also  learned  that  the 


German  skilled  labor  was  being  shipped  to 
Russia  along  with   the  machinery 

But  the  real  point  is  that  Russia  is  able 
today  to  reach  out  and  harness  the  resources 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  alm;:>si  one- 
half  of  Europe,  to  add  to  Its  own  trtmcndous 
potential,  and  Is  building  up  the  same  sort 
of  control  in  Korea  and  in  Mauchuria,  ad- 
Joining  her  Siberian  provinces  in  the  Far 
East.  It  may  be  true  that  Russia  will  be 
preoccupied  primarily  with  her  own  recon- 
struction lor  a  long  time  to  come  If  she 
gets  the  loans  that  she  hopes  to  raise  slie 
will  become  a  great  importer  also  from  out- 
side the  region  that  she  controls  for  several 
years  at  least,  mainly  from  th.s  country.  If 
she  does  not  raise  these  loans,  she  will  have 
to  force  her  exports  as  she  did  in  the  early 
thirties,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  a  lot 
of  Russians  at  that  time  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  equipment  that  she  needs  arid  cannot 
take  from  territories  under  her  cc.ntrol. 

We  got  the  total  Impression  of  desperate 
hasto  to  build  up  a  system  so  powerful  that 
it  could  support  the  flood  of  the  Red  Army 
and  pour  It  in  any  direction  In  the  very  near 
future.  Stalin's  speeches  have  themselves 
emphasized  this  point. 

For  a  country  that  is  posing  as  the  source 
of  true  democracy  and  as  a  liberator  of  op- 
pressed peoples,  the  record  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope alone  would  be  disillusioning.  No  cap- 
italist country,  to  whom  Stalin  has  charged 
the  inevitability  of  the  last  war,  has  ever 
P"ssessed  so  complete  monopoly  capitalism 
as  Russia  or  been  so  barefaced  in  its  use  of 
power.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  Rumania  and  Hungary  have  had  their 
economies  liberated  or  an  opportunity  given 
them  for  an  economic  basis  for  reconstruct- 
ing their  shattered  lives  after  domination  by 
the  Axis.  Poland,  Czecho8lovakla,  and  Yu^o- 
slavia  were  treated  more  leniently  but  with 
an  absolute  enforcement  of  the  priority  of 
Russian  demands  on  the  controlled  govern- 
ments of  those  countries. 

We  got  the  same  story  everywhere  of  the 
steady  lowering  of  American  prestige  in  every 
region  xinder  Russian  control  by  the  refusal 
to  afford  adequate  quarters  to  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  or  to  let  In  an  ade- 
quate staff,  to  say  nothing  of  the  black-out 
of  any  sort  of  news  out  of  Russia  except  the 
most  closely  censored  stuff  from  the  few  cor- 
respondents who  had  been  permitted  to  pene- 
trate the  screen. 

The  whole  system  of  education  in  which 
some  of  us  were  very  much  interested  and 
Which  we  discussed  with  s«'veral  groups  seems 
to  be  in  .or  a  thorough  overhauling.  The 
classics  are  coming  back,  the  great  heroes 
cf  Russia  today  are  not  just  the  products 
of  the  Marxian  revolution.  Indeed,  one  Is 
tempted  to  say,  and  I  believe  truthfully,  that 
Marx  Is  pretty  well  dead  or  translated  to  a 
harmless  heaven  of  pure  theory  so  far  as 
Internal  consumption  is  concerned.  How- 
ever. Marxian  dogmas  including  the  perpet- 
ual attacks  on  monopoly  capitalism  and  en- 
circlement from  abroad  make  the  Commu- 
nist drx-trines  a  useful  article  cf  exp)ort.  In 
spite  of  all  professions  to  the  contrary.  If 
the  Comintern  was  buried,  for  understand- 
able reasons,  to  placate  the  democracies  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  life  of  the  Rus5lan  sys- 
tem against  Hitler,  the  Communist  interna- 
tional was  never  dead.  It  was  ")urled  alive 
and  is  manifestly  revived  today  in  as  cru- 
sading a  form  as  It  has  ever  enjoyed,  so 
that  Moscow  can  seek  to  chance  the  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
via  French  Communists. 

To  the  new  Russian  nationalism,  the  fath- 
erland has  once  again  become  holy,  and 
Stalin  an  object  of  universal  veneration  far 
beyond  anything  dream^^d  of  by  the  czars. 
The  use  of  the  Communist  Party  abroad 
Is  Ironical  when  considered  in  this  light  but 
It  Is  still  mighty  useful  In  terms  of  national 
interest. 

Nothine  could  be  more  Impressive,  and 
to  a  democrat,  mere  alarming,  than  the 
apparently  aosolute  power  of  propaganda  to 
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fway  the  R'.»«l«n  majaiM  In  any  dfslr«l  dU 
rfctlon.  The  •cale  r  hJch  has  been  devel- 
oped tn  the  use  of  thU  instrument  Is  applied 
m  every  field  from  productlrn  to  ftreUtn 
affatrs.  Any  current  of  cpl.non  can  t>e  re- 
versed so  qu'ckly  aa  to  leave  the  det-arhed 
observer  gasping;  at  one  moment  It  may  b« 
the  line  to  conceal,  ns  apparently  It  was  lor 
a  conatderable  part  of  the  war.  outside  help 
from  the  United  SUtes  on  lend-lpftse.  So 
completely  successful  waa  this  effort  that 
Russian  aoldJers,  when  they  contacted  our 
own,  asked  what  we  were  doing  with  Rus- 
8lan-mp.de  Jeepa.  tanJts.  trucks,  etc.  Later 
on.  In  order  to  create  a  proper  atmosphere 
for  Tehran.  TiJt*.  and  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ments. Roosevelt  became  an  object  of  great 
affection  and  along  with  this  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  aid.  In  penerit  terms. 
was  handaomtiy  matle  by  Stalin.  The  Brit- 
ish have,  however,  been  treated  as  Imperial- 
ists from  the  beginning:,  and  Churchill  prob- 
ably never  enjoyed  a  real  success  In  Russia 
as  on?  of  the  Ble  Three,  even  before  he  be- 
came the  "bogeyman"  of  Imperialism  that  he 
BOW  Is. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  high  lights  on  the 
trip  to  Russia  was  cur  visit  to  the  Kremlin 
and  our  conference  with  Generalissimo 
Stalin.  We  had  heard  so  much  and  had 
read  so  much  about  the  little  man  with  the 
black  mustache  that  he  had  become  some- 
what of  a  legendary  flgtire  In  our  minds. 
Both  our  curtoElty  and  desire  to  secure  In- 
formation on  these  momento.'s  questions 
had  been  whetted.  Before  we  had  left  Wash- 
ington on  our  2  months'  arduous  task  we 
bad  arranged  this  as  well  as  most  other 
meetings  through  the  Department  of  State. 
whose  blessings  we  seemed  to  enjoy  as  the 
result  of  previous  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. Oxir  appointment  with  Stalin,  like 
•11  other  state  appointments  that  he  has, 
waa  at  night.  Our  Embassy  officials.  In  the 
days  spent  In  Russia  preceding  the  appoint- 
ment. n,ever  lost  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
press upon  us  that  we  were  the  first  Ameri- 
can Congressmen  to  be  received  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo and  that  the  occaslcn  was  a  very 
Important  one. 

On  the  appointed  evening  we  proceeded  to 
the  ^emlLn  in  three  Embassy  automobiles. 
At  the  gates  we  were  stopped  by  the  Kremlin 
guards,  who  first  thoroughly  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  Identity  of  our  party  and  then 
permitted  ua  to  enter  the  grounds  of  the 
Kremlin.  We  observed  as  we  drove  through 
the  several  blocks  before  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  for  our  Interview,  that  the 
grounds  were  extremely  well  guarded  by 
Russian  soldiers.  When  we  alighted  from 
our  automobiles  there  were  still  more  guards 
who  hastily  passed  us  Into  the  building  Itself. 
And  there  our  party,  although  accompanied 
from  the  beginning  by  a  representative  of  the 
Kremlin,  was  escorted  down  a  aeries  of  long 
corridors — how  many  I  do  not  reca»l,  but  it 
seems  that  there  were  at  least  three  or  four. 
At  the  end  of  each  were  more  Russian  guards. 
When  we  reached  the  end  of  these  seemingly 
Interminable  corridors  we  were  taken  Into  a 
rather  large  reception  room  where  we  waited 
until  our  escort  reappeared  through  two  large 
sliding  doors  and  annovinced  our  presence  to 
the  generalissimo  and  his  commissars. 
Beryla  and  VUhinsky.  As  we  proceeded  into 
this  second  and  larger  reception  room  the 
man  of  mystery  and  legend,  who  was  seated 
at  the  end  of  a  long  table  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  got  up  and  came  forward  to  greet 
tis.  After  introductions  had  been  made  ail 
around  we  were  asked  to  be  seated  en  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  from  Stalin's  staff, 
while  Stalin  sat  at  our  right  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

It  was  agreed  In  advance  that  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  should  do  the  talking 
and  submit  the  questions  which  we  desired 
to  have  answered.  In  a  ses-vlun  of  the  gr«nip 
with  repcwentatlves  of  the  lmb»ity  the  line 


of  que.<itions  was  agreed  upon.  They  were  to 
be  forthright  and  to  the  point  without  any 
surperfluous  or  too  fulsome  praise  of  either 
the  generalissimo  himself  or  the  accompUsh- 
menu  of  his  country  as  our  ally  In  the  late 
war. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
Irncthy  report  .lor  have  we  ever  heretofore 
publlciwHl  our  Stalin  Interview  which  waa 
conducted  throug*i  Stalin  s  interpreter  and  a 
Mr  Kennan  of  the  Emba.ssy  staff,  who  served 
as  our  interpreter.  After  appropriate  but 
brief  courtesies  had  been  exchanged  I  ex- 
plained to  Stalin  on  behalf  of  the  comtnit- 
tee  that  our  tuLssion  was  largely  an  economic 
one;  that  naturally  economics  and  politics 
were  Inseparable  and  that  the  United  States 
was  Interested  in  doing  as  much  postwar 
trade  as  possible  with  the  Soviet  Republic. 
I  stated  that  we  had  understood  that  to 
this  end  Russia  had  made  some  declaration 
of  Its  desire  to  make  a  pc«twar  loan  tf  the 
United  States.  He  replied  that  Russia  had 
several  months  prior  to  our  visit  expressed  a 
desire  to  borrow  $6,000,000,000;  that  there 
hart  been  some  preliminary  negotiations  In 
which  the  question  of  the  interest  rate  had 
been  discussed;  that  America  had  appar- 
ently wanted  something  like  2  percent  and 
Russia  had  wanted  something  less  than  2 
percent:  and  that  nothing  further  had  been 
henrrl  from  the  negotiations.  Naturally,  we 
wanted  to  know  several  things:  First,  to  what 
purpose  Ru.<;sla  expected  to  use  this  money; 
second,  how  she  expected  to  pay  tt  back; 
third,  what  exports  and  Imports  there  would 
be;  and,  fourth,  what  could  America  expect 
in  return. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details,  the 
Ru.<%slan  leader  aaid  In  suttstance  that  the 
money  was  desired  to  rehabilitate  Russia,  to 
Increase  Its  Indu-strLal  capacity,  and  generally 
to  raise  the  stand:\rd  of  living  In  Russia.  To 
all  questions  his  answers  were  on  the  whole 
responsive  although  at  times  we  thought 
them  evasive.  Stime  of  our  questions  were 
boldly  frank.  For  Instance.  I.  In  more  diplo- 
matic language  than  it  sounds,  asked  what 
he  proposed  to  do  with  the  milUon.s  of  Ger- 
man and  other  war  prisoners  then  within  the 
boundaries  of  RuFsla.  He  came  back  with 
the  answer  that  they  would  be  returned  to 
their  countries  as  soon  as  conditions  In 
Russia  permitted.  It  was  when  I  asked,  in  an 
ad  lib  fashion,  how  he  expected  to  pay  back 
the  loan  that  he  seemed  a  bit  ruffled.  With 
aome  show  of  spirit  he  replied  that  we  were 
talkinc;  of  great  loans  to  China  who  had  no 
resources  with  which  to  repay  and  seemed 
somewhat  perturbed  that  we  should  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  Rusala  to  repay  her  loans 
with  ail  of  the  natural  resources  which  she 
has. 

When  all  of  our  questions  had  been  asked 
and  answered,  we  aiose.  thanked  the  Qen- 
eralisflmo  for  the  conference,  all  took  a  Rus- 
sian cigarette  which  was  proffered  us,  shook 
hands  and  bade  the  man  of  mystery  and  his 
advisers  good  night. 

Everyone  who  visits  Russia,  and  for  that 
matter  most  other  countries,  must  b"  im- 
pressed by  the  appr.rent  desire  of  friendliness 
by  the  people  in  the  main,  insofar  as  con- 
tacts are  permitted.  But  v.'e  were  cautioned 
by  the  best  sources,  including  our  newspaper 
friends,  that  we  would  get  anyone  in  serious 
trouble  which  ml^ht  result  In  the  loss  of  a 
bread  card  or  the  sudden  removal  of  that 
person  to  less  desirable  parts  of  the  country, 
possibly  to  the  salt  mines.  If  we  tried  to 
cultivate  unofficial  contacu.  The  alarm  with 
which  anyone  in  Russia  receives  the  visit  of 
a  foreigner  is  unmistakable  and  damning. 

It  is  this  cloak  of  complete  isolation  and 
secrecy,  which  is  the  es^nce  of  the  whole 
tystem,  that  troubles  me  most.  When  we 
had  to  fly  back  to  Hamburg  from  Stockholm. 
rather  than  go  dlr->ctly  over  the  American 
occupied  eone  to  Berlin  to  see  our  cwn 
occupylns  (oroej  there,  and  were  seilously 


warned  that  we  might  be  shot  down  If  we 
ventured  off  the  marked  route,  we  had  an 
Indication  of  what  distrust  the  Russians  had 
of  our  alliance.  1  he  plane  that  we  were 
using  had  been  cleared  for  going  into  Russia. 
But  as  usual,  at  the  last  minute  no  clear- 
ance was  given  and  we  bad  to  go  in  General 
Eisenhowers  Sunflower  II.  a  nice  plush  Job. 
but  one  that  left  us  stranded  In  Russia  when 
It  took  Ambassador  Harrlman  back  to  the 
conference  of  fcreign  secretaries  m  London. 
The  Russians  Insist  that  none  but  their  own 
planes  traverse  any  of  the  territory  under 
their  control.  Everyone  seems  to  be  regarded 
AS  a  potential  spy  in  Ru.ssla.  No  doubt  the 
struggle  for  power  and  control,  with  the 
purges  that  have  been  necessary  to  establish  i 
Stalin  In  an  unchallenged  position  of  leader- 
ship, have  left  their  marks.  But  it  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  breeds  tough  and  ruthless  masters 
who  feel  that  they  alone  can  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  their  own  people,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  they  alone  have  the  key  to  world 
organization.  This  is,  of  course,  an  Impres- 
sion, but  after  all  it  is  well  supported  by  the 
record. 

The  Russians  are  certainly  a  great  and 
talented  nation,  though  their  pa.st  history 
and  their  present  system  have  conditioned 
them  to  quite  different  ways  of  looking  at 
things  than  our  own.  Those  who  wUih  to 
get  on  with  Russia  at  all  costs  are  alwajrs 
reminding  us  that  the  Russian  people  are 
friendly  to  the  United  State*  and  that  war 
with  them  Is  unthinkable.  For  that  matter, 
we  have  been  told  the  same  thing  before 
about  others. 

But  It  Is  the  totalitarian  system  of  Russia. 
really  governed  by  a  handful  of  tealots.  that 
we  must  deal  with  and  not  the  Russian 
people.  Unless  the  controls  of  that  system 
can  be  relaxed  we  can  never  know  what  is 
going  on  In  Russia,  and  the  first  principles 
of  an  exchange  of  real  human  contacts  are 
impossible. 

Moreover,  we  were  convinced,  possibly 
above  everything  else,  that  the  policy  of  ap- 
peasement toward  Russia,  which  had  been 
begun  during  the  war  by  the  Allies  with  the 
possible  Justification  of  bringing  the 
European  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and 
bringing  Russia  into  the  war  against  Japan, 
must  cease.  In  fact.  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion which  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  with 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Winston  Churchill,  I  was  convinced  that 
there  waa  ample  Justification  for  that  policy 
by  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  But  I  am 
also  convinced  that  Stalin  and  his  advisers 
understand  but  one  language  and  that  la 
force.  There  is  nothing  that  they  appreciate 
more  than  power  and  strength.  They  came 
to  power  by  force  and  have  since  maintained 
their  power  in  that  manner.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  average  Russian  to  understand,  for 
instance,  why  America  would  expend  so 
many  lives  of  its  soldiers  and  so  much  of  its 
natural  resources  to  win  a  war,  without  also 
profiting  on  the  theory  that  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils.  It  Is  hard  to  make  them 
believe  that  America's  only  objective  is  world 
peace.  That  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  the 
Russian  mind. 

On  our  way  back  from  Moscow  to  London 
we  visited  with  both  the  leaders  of  such 
countries  as  Greece.  Egypt,  and  Iran  and  our 
own  military  and  Embassy  officials  In  those 
countries,  it  was  in  these  countries  that  we 
received  our  greatest  disappointment.  In 
none  of  these  little  countries— or,  in  fact,  no- 
where on  our  trip— did  we  he.ir  the  United 
Nations  Organization  mentioned.  On  the 
contrary,  we  found  a  genuine  fear  and  abid- 
ing apprehension  in  all  of  these  countries 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Republic  would 
move  in  upon  them.  In  fact,  we  bad  scarcely 
left  Iran  when  that  happened.  In  view  of 
this  the  question  was  raised  in  cur  mlnda 
»s  to  whevnrr  anybijdy  rrt.-;lde  of  the  United 
States  really  took  tha  UNO  seriously. 
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Upon  our  return  to  London  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  who  was 
then  attending  the  ill-fated  Conference  of 
Ministers  there,  I  took  occasion  to  point  out 
these  conditions  which  we  had  found,  and 
emphasized  to  him  the  necessity  of  stiffening 
our  collective  backbone  In  dealing  with  the 
.'^wvi»>t  Republic.  Again,  upon  our  return  to 
W.i^hlngton  when  our  committee  made  an 
oral  report  to  President  Truman  we  respect- 
fully urged  the  same  conclusicn. 

The  general  attitude  of  Russia  toward 
her  late  allies:  her  strong  evidence  o'  ac- 
quisition of  additional  territory;  her  overt 
efforts  toward  the  political  and  economic 
domination  of  not  only  her  satellites  of  the 
late  war.  but  her  apparent  objective  in  the 
same  acquisition  or  domination  of  other 
smaller  countries;  her  secretive  and  closed- 
door  policies,  plus  her  continuous  evidences 
of  unwillingness  to  fully  cooperate  In  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  have  all  added 
up  to  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  and  citizens  of  other  countries 
as  to  whether  war  with  Russia  is  Inveitable, 

Without  attempting  to  speak  as  an  expert 
on  the  policy  of  this  new  giant  of  Europe, 
it  Is. our  considered  opinion  that  Russia  la 
no  more  anxious  for  such  a  conflict  than 
America  or  Britain.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  no  demobilization  to  speak 
of  in  the  Russian  military  forces  such  as  has 
occurred  In  this  country,  and  while  It  is 
also  true  that  Stalin  is  calling  for  an  ever- 
Increasing  and  more  efficient  military  estab- 
lishment. It  is  equally  true  that  the  Soviet 
Republic  Is  suffering  from  both  the  heavy 
economic  and  military  losses  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Her  transporta- 
tion system,  never  too  good,  must  be  greatly 
Improved.  If  not  largely  rebuilt.  Any  Ideas  of 
grandiose  world  expansion  and  imperialism 
entertained  by  Stalin  and  his  party  advisers 
must  nf  necessity  be  considered  as  a  distant 
objective.  There  must  be  new  5-year  plans, 
not  only  envisioned  but  realized,  before  such 
an  ambitious  program  could  well  be  under- 
taken. Certainly  In  the  absence  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  atomic  bomb  no  nation  would 
dare  provoke  such  a  conflict.  And  with  equal 
logic,  that  and  other  military  secrets  should 
not  be  shared  by  us  with  any  additional  na- 
tions until  an  executive  organization  with 
real  control  has  been  perfected  by  UNO. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lost  from  the  Russian  point  of  view  by  both 
a  strong  economic  and  political  program 
which  will  bring  about  as  much  such  "secur- 
ity" as  possible,  short  of  war. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  nations  that  we 
in  America  covet  but  one  thing  in  this  after- 
math of  the  global  war — to  the  winning  of 
which  we  contributed  so  substantially — a 
stable  and  perpetual  world  peace.  Surely 
America  cannot  be  expected  to  make  gar- 
gantuan loans  to  Russia  or  any  other  nation 
without  some  definite  and  conclusive  assur- 
ances that  that  objective  will  be  realized, 
Sr  long  as  Russia  maintains  the  closed-door 
policy  and  denies  us  and  other  nations. 
through  both  the  press  and  other  vehicles  for 
exchange  of  ideas,  the  knowledge  of  what  Is 
going  on  In  that  country  even  as  they  now 
have  every  opportunity  to  observe  what  Is 
going  on  here.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  make  substantial  contributions  In  the 
way  of  additional  financial  assistance  from 
our  already  overburdened  Treasury. 

The  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  to  cooperate.  We  all  want 
one  world;  not  one  enforced  by  a  crusadlr.g 
system  that  forces  others  to  live  by  Its  pat- 
tern, but  one  where  all  powers  are  prepared  to 
live  and  let  live.  No  people  desire  coopera- 
tion to  the  end  of  cessation  of  warfare  among 
mankind,  especially  In  this  atomic  age,  more 
than  do  the  American  people.  But  It  must 
alwaj-s  be  remembered  that  cooperation  Is 
not  a  one-way  street. 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    Nl  W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  in.seiting  an  addre.ss  by 
Mr.  Fred  Brenckman  which  he  delivered 
July  28,  1950.  before  the  National 
Granges  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  at  Plum- 
steadville.  Pa. : 

Safeguarding  Ot-H  American  Heritage 
(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

No  other  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ever  possessed  a  heritage  as  rich  and^ 
precious  as  ours.  It  was  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  brave  and  hardy  spirits  who  carved 
this  Nation  out  of  the  wilderness  and  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  freedom  and 
greatness.  In  days  long  past  it  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honor  to  be  a  Roman  citizen, 
but  I  know  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  every  thinking  person  In  this  audience 
when  I  say  that  It  Is  a  still  greater  honor  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  stern  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  and  preserving  our 
heritage  against  aggression  from  the  ruth- 
less forces  of  International  communism  on 
the  one  hand  and  against  the  dangerous 
drift  toward  sialism,  which  Is  gradually  un- 
dermining our  traditional  institutions  of 
Government  here  at  home. 

A  month  ago  the  alarm  bells  rang  through- 
out the  civilized  world  when  the  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  defenseless  Re- 
public of  Korea  was  launched.  This  little 
republic  of  eastern  Asia  was  established  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions agreed  to  protect  It  against  aggression. 

Nobody  Is  simple  enough  to  believe  that 
the  attack  against  South  Korea  was  made  by 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea,  acting  on 
their  own  inlliallve.  It  was  Soviet  Russia 
that  organized  and  equipped  the  army  of 
North  Korea,  and  It  Is  Soviet  Ru-ssia  that  is 
directmg  the  whole  undertaking. 

AMERICAN    HEI.P    FOEGOTTEN 

When  Hitler  invaded  Russia  in  1941,  Rus- 
sia called  out  loudly  for  help.  She  pleaded 
for  the  establishment  of  a  second  front. 
She  needed  tanks  and  guns  and  other  war 
equipment  to  defend  herself.  After  we  were 
drawn  Into  the  conflict  we  furnished  Rus- 
sia with  equipment  and  food  valued  at  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  most  of  which  was  sent  by 
way  of  the  North  Cape*  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  through  waters  Infested  with  German 
submarines,  and  with  German  bombers  pur- 
suing our  ships.  Under  such  perilous  condi- 
tions we  gave  Russia  the  help  without  which 
she  could  not  have  survived. 

One  might  think  that  all  this  would  be 
remembered  by  Russia  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude. But  gratitude  Is  a  word  that  cannot 
be  found  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Communists, 
who  pride  themselves  on  deceit,  treachery, 
and  double  dealing. 

As  soon  as  the  shooting  in  the  European 
theater  of  war  had  stopped,  Stalin  Issued 
a  public  statement  in  which  he  spoke  sneer- 
Ingly  about  the  capltaiisiic  countries,  and 
froni  that  day  to  this  Russia  has  thrown 
every  impediment  In  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  She  has  kept  her  own 
army  on  a  war  footing  and  has  exerted  every 
efTort  to  increase  her  fighting  strength,  as 
well  as  arming  her  satellites,  for  the  sole  pur- 


pose of  subduing  the  free  nations  of  the 
world 

This  is  the  situatloii  with  which  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world  are  confronted  today.  Nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  Ignoring  It.  The  only  argu- 
ment that  Russia  respects  is  force,  and  the 
only  safe  thing  to  do  is  prepare  to  defend 
ourselves. 

When  the  order  of  the  United  Nations  to 
cease  firing  in  Korea  was  ignored,  we  under- 
took, almost  alone,  to  halt  the  drive  of  the 
Red  army  of  North  Korea.  Lacking  time  to 
mobilize  our  manpower  and  equipment,  we 
have  encountered  serious  difUcultles.  from 
which  we  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  in  due 
time. 

Nevertheless.  It  was  our  duty  to  Intervene 
In  Korea.  The  League  of  Nations  signed  Its 
own  death  warrant  when  It  did  nothing  to 
stop  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  or  to 
halt  Mussolini's  attack  on  Ethiopia.  To  have 
done  nothing  about  the  Invasion  of  Korea 
would  have  meant  the  death  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be 
anythinpr  more  than  a  name  or  an  Interna- 
tional debating  society,  the  United  States 
alone  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  all  its 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

ON   THE   HOME   FRONT 

But  While  we  are  making  such  ereat  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  to  restore  and  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  the 
American  heritage  of  freedom  here  at  home. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  curs  Is  not  only  a 
government  of  and  for  the  people.. but  by  the 
people.  We  wlil  elect  a  new  Cohgress  this 
year,  with  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  chosen,  too,  together  with  State 
officials.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  a  new  Gov- 
ernor will  be  elected. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  said  In 
a  resolution  adopted  at  our  last  annual 
meeting,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  qualified  elector  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  cast  an  honest  ballot  at  primary  and 
general  elections.  Slackerism  at  the  polls 
has  frequently  reached  scandalous  propor- 
tions, with  little  more  than  half  of  the  voters 
participating  even   in  Presidential  elections. 

As  the  Grange  resolution  on  this  subject 
set  forth,  such  a  situation  Is  a  reproach  to 
the  civic  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, frequently  making  it  possible  for  well- 
organized  minorities  to  elect  to  public  of- 
fice those  who  are  pledged  to  serve  some 
sjjecial  Interest  or  group,  regardless  of  the 
general  welfare.  When  that  happens  those 
who  have  disfranchised  theteselves  by  stay- 
ing away  from  the  polls  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  when  the  wrong  kind  of  jjeople  are 
elected  to  public  office. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  were  more  than 
93,000,000  potential  voters  in  the  United 
States  in  1948.  The  actual  vote  cast  for 
President  was  only  48,834,000.  In  other 
words,  only  a  little  more  than  52  percent  of 
the  qualified  electors  took  the  trouble  to 
vote.  The  number  of  stay-at-home  voters 
aggregated  about  44.000.000,  a  figure  exceed- 
ing by  about  13.000.000  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  United  States  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  country  to  establish  manhood 
euffrr.ge,  and  there  was  a  time  when  the 
rigiit  to  vote  was  more  highly  piized  than 
It  is  today,  which  is  to  be  d-^eply  regretted. 
Is  there  not  Justification  for  saying  that  the 
future  of  democracy  cannot  be  regarded 
with  too  much  confidence  when  those  who 
were  once  ready  to  die  for  the  privilege  of 
voting  must  be  driven  to  the  polls  against 
their  will? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  those  who  vote  be- 
long to  the  governing  clase,  while  ihOoe  who 
fall  to  vote  belong  to  the  class  that  Is  gov- 
erned.    IX  that   truth   can   be  firmly   driven 
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t.  perhapa  we  will  h*ve  •  wnallw  per- 
mmkti^  of  stay-at-bome  voters  in  the  future. 

THX  BUTT  TOWABS  nTATOM 

One  of  the  most  di«qm*Ung  tendende* 
Id  our  nt»*^-»^»  ut«  to  Uw  np4d  drift  tovsjxl 
jtatiMn  or  uiMWiiii^'*^*^^**'  oC  govcra- 
Maot.     li  our  ABMVtoMi  terttatc  of   tree- 

dcm  15  to  be  preserved  this  tendency  must 
be  btlted  It  ibould  be  ciMrly  kept  lu 
BUnd  tbtki  ttere  are  two  aowretgnties  In 
this  cottotry.  Um  aoverelgnty  d.  tike  Na- 
tk3ti.  and  ttie  aoronlsnty  of  tbe  States.  It 
was  not  tbe  tntctttUn  of  the  founding  f aUiers 
of  tfae  aiimiilh  that  the  Federal  GcTcrn' 
It  chouM  mtiV*^  In  any  unwarranted  de- 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Sutes  and  their 
■Uaor  sobdlvlskioa. 

If  u  bad  been  otherwise,  tbe  Coc&tltu* 
ttoo  (tf  the  United  Siswe*  could  not  have 
because  the  people  oT  that 
pesetonstely  attached  to  the  free- 
that  flow  from  local  self- 
govcrBiaent. 

It  U  Qtvax  pleaded  In  attempting  to  Jus- 
tliy  the  tendency  toward  oentrallfation 
hse  been  so  svroagly  In  evidence 
recent  years  thst.  with  our  Improved 
ci.  tnuMportatton  and  communl- 
State  lines  and  SUte  rights  no  longer 
hare  any  p«rttcalar  sltrr.lflcanre  and  shouJc!. 
therefore,  be  dlarsfrarded.  leaving  It  to  the 
Federal  GovcmmeDt  to  look  after  thlnes  In 
a  big  way  In  the  Interest  of  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

A  ^TTsnrt  ituc'iamt 

This  is  both  a  deiuslve  and  a  destnictlve 
doctrtrse.  While  It  is  true  that  scler.ee  and 
'  Invention  have  annlb'lated  tinie  axtd  space. 
iMBBan  nature  is  &'1I1  the  same  as  U  was 
160  years  ago.  or  a  thousand  years.  Tor  that 
matter,  and  It  U  fatal  to  tbe  workings  of 
our  free  Institutions  to  make  the  govern- 
mental tinlt  BO  large  as  to  destroy  the  local 
and  tndindual  sense  of  reaponslbillty.  This 
ts  particularly  true  In  the  expendlttire  of 
public  moneys. 

This  Ifatlon.  with  its  wide  domain.  Its  dl- 
icntfled  interests,  and  Its  teeming  pcpula- 
ttoa.  is  too  great  to  be  wisely  and  demo- 
cratically goremed.  d-^wn  to  the  most  mi- 
nute details  affecting  the  d.-^Uy  lives  of  tbe 
people,  from  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  Is  only  one 
way  In  which  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  te  expanded,  and  that  is  by  con- 
tracting or  restricting  in  a  corresponding 
degree  the  rirrhta  o*  the  Btates  and  of  the 
individual.  Woodrow  Wlteon  gave  utterance 
to  a  profound  truth  when  he  declared: 

•*The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of 
the  limitation  of  gcvemmental  power,  not 
the  Increase  of  it.  When  we  resist  the  ccn- 
eentratlon  of  power  we  are  resisting  the 
.  proeeeses  cf  death,  beeauae  concentration 
cf  power  is  what  always  precedes  ttw  de- 
struction cf  human  liberties." 

TTie  Pennfylvania  State  Grange  has  always 
believed  that  we  will  get  the  best  resulu  If 
each  unit  cf  government,  national.  State. 
and  local,  will  «tay  within  Its  proper  sphere, 
with  each  unit  falthluHy  performing  the  du- 
ties and  functionn  devolving  upon  it.  and 
with  none  encroaching  on  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  rest. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  In  the  same  pro- 
portion that  we  deprive  the  people  of  the 
rlpht  of  participation  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, they  lose  all  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  popu- 
lar rule  than  that. 

THX  aaaifiCAJf  fasm  pi-an 

A  good  ilittftratlon  of  the  drift  toward 
overcentrallzatlon  of  government  is  the  larm 
ptea  advocated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan.  which  has  the  suppiort  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Less  toan  20 
years  ago.  no  person  bouiing  a  position  of 
iwponslbinty  In  our  public  life  would  have 
4tred   to   bring  forwai^  such   a  plan,   the 


Bdootlon  of  which  would  be  the  longest  st^p 
In  the  direction  of  state  socialism  that  this 
country  ever  took. 

Br>fly  stated,  under  the  Brannan  plan 
prices  of  meet  farm  commodities  would  be 
allowed  to  find  their  own  level  In  the  market 
piace.  promising  cheap  food  for  the  consumer, 
while  the  farmer  would  l)e  guaranteed  a  gocd 
Income  through  the  use  of  Federal  subeldles. 
But  the  farmer  would  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  regimentation.  To  all  practical  In- 
tents and  purposes  he  would  become  a  mere 
ward  cf  the  state,  and  he  would  be  subject 
to  fines  and  Jail  senterces  for  vic'ations  cf 
certain  prorisions  cf  the  act.  The  money 
needed  to  pay  subeldles  and  to  meet  the 
heavy  cof^ts  of  administration  would  nat- 
urally have  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  placing 
heavy  biirdens  on  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

While  It  Is  proper  for  the  Government  to 
assist  agriculture  In  the  Mlutlon  of  the 
manifold  problems  with  which  it  Is  contin- 
ually confronted,  the  grange  and  all  the  other 
national  farm  co^anizatlons  of  the  country, 
with  a  single  exception,  are  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Brannan  plan. 

If  we  want  to  preserve  our  American  heri- 
tage of  freedom,  we  cannot  afford  to  experi- 
ment with  sxKh  crudely  socialistic  theories 
as  that.  There  is  only  one  plan  under  which 
any  government  can  long  endure.  That  Is 
when  the  people  support  the  Government. 
Any  attempt  to  reverse  this  fundamental 
prc«cess.  askinq  the  government  to  support 
t^  people,  cannot  f.ill  to  result  In  disaster. 

It  was  Patrick  Henry,  the  flanUng  orator 
of  the  Revolution,  who  laid  down  the  dictum: 

■  No  free  government,  or  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation, 
temperance.  fru>:alUy.  and  virtue,  and  by  a 
frequent  reciureace  to  fundamental  prin- 
clples." 
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•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

r;    CNLITORN'M 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  record.s  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  5how  that  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  the  rlche'^t  fanning  area  of  Its 
size  in  the  United  Stales.  However,  this 
great  fanning  ai-ea  has  been  plagued 
with  a  serious  water  shortage  durinc  the 
last  decad^.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior long  ago  recognized  the  existence 
of  this  deva-statins  water  shortage  and 
they  accordingly  conceived  what  is 
known  as  the  Central  Valley  project,  to 
bring  water  to  the  6ai.  Joaquin  Valley 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the 
north,  where  a  water  surplus  exists. 

The  building  of  this  great  water  proj- 
ect has  been  fraught  with  many  difficul- 
ties over  the  years.  Those  of  us  who 
have  fought  for  it  have  been  up  against 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  strong- 
est lobby  In  this  Nation,  the  private 
power  trust  and  the  Army  engineers. 

It  is,  tlierefore.  with  great  pride.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  Insert  in  the  Record  to- 
day following  my  remarks,  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  Orange  Cove  irrigation 
district,  one  of  the  Irrigation  districts 
In  my  congressional  district,  outlining 
the  great  progress  and  accomplishments 
in  the  Orange  Cove  irrigation  district, 


a  pnrt  of  the  Central  Valley  water 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  when  the  appro- 
priation bills  come  before  this  Congress 
for  the  continued  work  on  the  Central 
Valley  project  that  the  Members  of  this 
great  body  will  recall  this  splendid  report 
on  the  Orange  Cove  irrigation  district 
and  will  vote  generous  appropriations  to 
carry  on  this  preat  project,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  supply  of  food  i»nd  fibre 
for  our  coimtry.  not  only  in  this  war- 
time era.  but  in  the  normal  peaoetime 
era  as  well. 

Crancs  Cote  Ihsication  Dtstmct  Nrwa 

RCF-ASX 

OSdals  of  the  Orange  Cove  irrigation  dis- 
trict today  announced  tbe  completion  of  an- 
other pipeline  unit  of  their  water-distribu- 
tion system.  This  unit,  the  flf  ih  to  be  placed 
In  operation  this  season,  will  service  ap- 
proximately 900  acres.  Upon  completion  of 
a  sixth  unit  now  scheduled  to  start  func- 
tioning soon,  the  total  district  acreage  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  Friant-Kern  canal 
wUl  bj  approximately  7.000  acres. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  point 
out  that  a  year  ago  the  Orange  Cove  Irri- 
gation district  had  no  disirlbutlou  system 
uf  any  kind.  Tbey  also  note  that  water  con- 
ditions in  this  area  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  been  becom- 
ing steadily  worse  during  the  current  dry 
period  of  years.  The  water  made  available 
to  the  district  from  the  Friant-Kern  canal 
has  meant  the  difference  between  failure  due 
to  lack  of  uatcr  and  a  success! tU  operation 
to  many  farmers. 

DvirUig  the  1940  season  water  was  avail- 
able only  from  July  10  until  September  10, 
but  during  this  period  feveru>h  efforts  were 
made  to  utilize  as  much  water  as  po^^ible. 
Many  owners  reported  that  the  water  deliv- 
ery beginning  in  mid  July  came  when  their 
ground-water  supplies  had  become  iustifS- 
cient  to  mature  tnelr  crops. 

The  1950  water  season  has  been  marked 
by  a  great  Increase  In  the  amount  of  uater 
diverted  by  the  district.  WhUe  water  was 
available  earlier,  district  users  did  not  take 
delivery  of  water  until  early  May  and  the 
demand  increased  until  the  maximum  was 
reached  Ln  mid-July.  While  the  current  sea- 
son Is  expected  to  end  on  September  1,  the 
supply  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
has  done  much  to  alleviate  the  extreme  v^ater 
shortage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cessation  of 
ground-water  pumping  by  the  users  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  water  will  result  In  better 
pumping  conditions  for  other  water  users  la 
the  district. 

The  Orange  Cove  Irrigation  district  con- 
tains 25.450  acres  of  which  approximately 
8.300  acres  lie  in  the  zone  above  the  Friant- 
Kern  Canal.  Of  this  land  up  blU  from  tht 
cans!,  about  1,300  acres  are  now  taking  water 
through  a  series  of  concrete  pipelines. 

Construction  costs  have  been  held  very  low 
through  the  use  of  local  equipment  and  facil- 
ities as  far  as  possible.  Contracts  for  pipe 
wirk  have  been  'et  on  the  basis  of  comi>etl- 
tlve  bidding  among  the  pipe  manufacturers 
in  the  area.  The  pipe  systems  are  uf  low- 
head,  nonrelnforced  concrete  Irrigation  pipe 
which  Is  used  In  conjunction  with  series  of 
low-lift  pumps.  In  this  manner  the  Wi<ter 
pressure  on  this  type  of  pipe  is  held  wltliln 
allowable  limits. 

Operations  have  been  surprisingly  smooth 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  economy  dictated 
the  elimination  of  costly  automatic  conuols- 
In  approximately  2  hours  per  day,  one  water 
tender  has  been  able  to  regulate  two  pipe 
systems,  each  Involving  a  toui  lift  of  approx- 
imately 85  feet  through  2|^  miles  of  pipe- 
lines with  a  total  of  11  pumps  at  9  lift  sta- 
tions. 

In  some  ca«es  where  Immediate  water  de- 
livery was  necessary  to  prevent  crop  losses. 


landowners  fl(?reed  to  allow  temporary  ip°n 
ditches  to  be  run  through  plantings  and 
natural-drainage  channels,  lliese  ditches 
have  been  relatively  Inexpensive  to  construct 
and  have  already  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over.  In  every  Instance  the  thought 
has  been,  let's  cooperate  and  get  the  water 
where  it  Is  needed. 

Completion  of  these  units  climaxes  a  year 
of  planning.  Beginning  in  July  1949,  in- 
formal public  meetings  of  landowners  In  the 
various  areas  were  begtin  with  the  purpo.se  of 
exploring  the  possibilities  for  systems  which 
could  be  placed  In  early  operation  and  fi- 
nanced locally.  At  these  meetings,  which 
were  held  at  the  Navelencla  School,  the  irri- 
gation district  office,  and  the  East  Ornsl 
School,  committees  of  landowners  were  ap- 
pointed to  work  on  plans  in  conjunction  with 
the  dlstricfs  engineer-manager.  As  definite 
plans  were  developed  and  proposed,  addi- 
tional meetings  were  held,  at  which  land- 
owners were  free  to  express  their  wishes. 
Where  improvement  districts  were  desirable, 
the  irrigation  district  prepared  the  nece.ssary 
legal  forms  and  assisted  the  landowiiera' 
committees  wherever  possible.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  all  costs  have  been  met  by 
voluntary  assessments  plus  a  small  amount 
of  warrants  sold  to  local  landowners.  Fol- 
lowing approval  of  plans  and  advance  de- 
posit of  funds,  bids  were  prepared  and  the 
Jobs  were  started  under  contracts.  The 
Irrigation  district's  engineer-manager  also  di- 
rected  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
systems  and  all  collections  and  disburse- 
ments were  made  through  the  district  office. 

As  the  systems  and  installations  have  been 
completed,  many  landowners  have  made  Im- 
mediate use  of  the  water  supply.  Some  have 
used  the  water  to  save  permanent  crops  or 
to  shift  from  single  to  double  cropping  on 
open  lands,  while  others  have  preirrlgated 
grain  lands.  Grain  growers  have  reported  as 
much  as  twice  the  yields  from  preirrlgatlon 
as  from  their  former  dry-farming  operations. 

Most  of  the  area  In  the  Orange  Cove  irri- 
gation district  was  formerly  intensely  dp- 
veloped.  and  it  may  be  expected  that  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  wi(ter  available,  the 
area  will  return  to  its  former  high  .standing 
In  the  diversified-farming  picture.  The  early 
maturing  dates  of  crops  in  this  area  have 
been  recognized  and  considerable  emphasis 
la  expected  on  garden  and  field  crops: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Orange  Cove 
Irrigation  district  is  composed  of  M.  N.  Jen- 
sen, president;  Harvey  S.  Chase;  Fred  H  Bear; 
Oscar  Orlopp;  and  John  Hudson.  The  dl- 
trict's  engineer-manager  is  J.  F.  Sorenson, 
and  the  secretary-assessor-collector  Is  A.  J. 
Vortmann. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. STIVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  anr  inserting  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July  25. 1950: 

Unpreparedness   for   Korea    Should   Be 
Investigated 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  July  25.— General  MacArthur 
has  dlssassoclated  himself  from  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  Korea  prior  to  the  ag- 
gression by  the  North  Koreans. 

This  step  is  significant  because  it  means 
that  some  day  Congress  will  have  to  place 


the  blame  elsewhere  for  the  failure  of  ade- 
quate United  States  forces  to  be  m  the  lar- 
eusiern  area.  The  ex;ict  words  of  General 
Mac.'^rlhur  are  t'l  be  U  und  in  a  message  tele- 
graphed to  President  Truman  last  week.  The 
pertinent  para^jraph  about  responsibility  for 
the  unpreparedness  of  America  In  the  Far 
East  said : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  history  records  a 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  Far  East  Air  Force,  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  have  been  deployed  to  a  distant  land  for 
immediate  commitment  to  major  operations. 

"This  finds  added  emphasis  in  the  fact 
that  the  Far  East  Command,  until  the  Presi- 
dent's great  pronouncement  to  support  the 
epochal  action  of  the  United  Nations,  had 
no  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  Free 
Republic  of  Korea.  With  the  Presidents 
decision,  It  assumed  a  completely  new  and 
added  mission." 

The  foregoing  second  paragraph  quoted 
could  not  have  been  inserted  by  the  general 
without  purpose.  Whatever  the  reason.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  statement  opens  up  a  new 
avenue  of  discussion.  For  if  the  Far  Eastern 
Command  wasn't  responsible  for  military 
contingencies  that  might  arise  in  Korea,  who 
w.iS  responsible? 

There  was  a  time  when  weeks  ahead  of  a 
crisis — the  moment  the  newspapers  beean 
making  mention  of  any  possible  trouble  In 
areas  where  American  Interests  were  not  far 
away — the  Secretary  of  the  Na%'y  would  walk 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ask  if 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  sending  a 
cruiser  or  a  battleship  to  patrol  somewhere 
near  the  area  where  there  might  be  danger  of 
friction. 

Nowadays,  however,  under  unification, 
the  procedure  is  far  more  complicated  and 
clumsy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  doesn't 
go  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  all.  He 
has  to  lay  such  a  matter  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  After  they  find  out  how 
much  money  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
allot  to  them,  the  chiefs  have  to  decide  what 
ships  the  Navy  shall  or  shall  not  have  in 
commission. 

The  matter  of  what  areas  shall  or  shall  not 
be  f'efended  has  to  go  before  the  National 
Security  Council.  It  takes  a  persistent  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  get  anywhere.  By  this 
time  the  whole  problem  can  be  lost  in  a  maze 
of  red  tape  and  complex  unification  ma- 
chinery. In  this  Instance  nothing  at  all  was 
done.  Everybody's  business  was  evidently 
nobody's  business. 

The  question  of  why  adequate  naval  forces 
and  marines  to  handle  a  mission  In  Korea 
were  not  on  hand  either  in  the  Philippines 
or  at  bases  in  Okinawa  or  even  in  waters  near 
Japan  is  one  that  should  soon  be  answered 
by  a  nonpartisan  board  of  inquiry.  Such  an 
Investigation  is  essential  if  America  is  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  command — civilian  and 
military— which  will  be  prepared  for  contin- 
gencies that  can  arise  In  fulfilling  the  new 
American  responsibility  of  policing  the  seven 
seas. 

Either  new  legislation  or  a  sharper  deline- 
ation of  responsibility  for  command  areas  is 
needed  to  protect  American  interests  against 
sudden  outbreaks  of  aggression. 


Let's  Help  People  Quit  Being  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or   NEW    VORK 

IN  raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  by  Mr.  Morris  Ern5t,  a  distin- 


gui.<;hed  New  York  la\fyer.  who  ha.s  lontj 
studied  the  problem  to  which  the  article 
deals.  He  makes  original  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  that  are  well  worth 
reading : 

Let's  Help  People  Qctit  Being  Reds 
(By  Morris  Ernst) 

An  attractive,  scft-spoken  young  clcntist 
sat  In  n;y  office  recently  and  told  me  a  story  I 
had  heard  from  half  a  dozen  other  young  men 
during  the  previous  year  His  story  beL'an 
when  he  was  in  college.  He  had  Joined  the 
Communist  Party. 

After  graduation,  he  applied  for  a  Job. 
wherever  he  looked  for  work,  whether  with 
the  United  States  Government  or  with  one 
of  the  large  corporations,  he  found  on  the 
application  blank  the  inevitable  question: 
"Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Puity?" 

With  its  usual  determination  to  leave  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  Judgment  and  con- 
science of  the  individual,  the  Communist 
Party  already  had  Instructed  him  how  to  an- 
swer such  a  question.  Ordinary  standards  of 
truth  are  unimportant  in  underground  move- 
ments. The  party's  instructions  to  the  young 
scientist  were  to  answer  the  question  "No  " 

My  client  told  me.  as  the  others  had,  that 
as  soon  as  he  wrote  the  word  "No"  on  the 
appl. cation,  he  knew  he  was  a  prisoner  for  life. 
He  knew  that  if  he  ever  tried  to  leave  the 
Communist  Party,  the  party  Itself  would  send 
annonymous  communications  to  his  employ- 
er giving  him  information  to  prove  that 
the  scientist  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  at  the  time  he  had  filled  In  his 
application. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  this  young  man 
today  is  trapped.  He  Is  no  longer  in  sym- 
pathy with  Communist  aims  or  methods.  He 
would  like  to  pet  out.  But  how  can  he? 
Would  not  he  lose  his  Job  and  be  unable  to 
get  another?  Wouldn't  he  be  ostracized  by 
all  decent  people? 

MANY  JOINED  PARTY   WHEN  YOUNG,  NOW  KNOW 
BETTER 

The  predicament  of  the  young  scientist 
points  up  the  stupidity  of  the  way  we  have 
been  handling  connmunism  to  date.  Our 
Whole  poUcy  has  been  to  ostracize  and  perse- 
cute and,  in  short,  to  drive  the  CommunlsU 
underground.  We  have  recognized  the  dan- 
ger of  communism  and  spent  millions  of 
dollars  through  Government  and  private 
agencies  to  come  to  grips  with  the  move- 
ment. But  the  effects  have  been  almost 
negligible.     Communism  today   still  thrives. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  adcot  new  techniques, 
and  start  afresh  with  a  new  plan  of  action, 

POSITIVE  PKOCRAM   NEEDED 

Our  biggest  objective  In  the  future  should 
be  to  drive  the  Communist  Party  out  into 
the  o{>en.  Some  people  have  urged  that  we 
outlaw  the  party.  But  that  would  accom- 
plish nothing;  its  members  would  simply 
bob  up  w  iih  a  party  bearing  a  different  name. 
What  we  need  Is  a  positive  propram. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  start  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  to  help  young  Communists 
quit  the  party.  The  blow  to  the  movement 
would  be  tremendous.  After  a  number  of 
people  like  the  young  scientist  had  come  to 
me  with  a  similar  problem.  I  talked  with 
some  former  Communist  leaders  whom  I 
now  trust.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  people  in  the 
Communist  Party  under  30  years  of  age 
would  pet  out  if  they  knew  where  to  go. 

Many  of  the  party's  members  are  people 
who  Joined  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twen- 
ties. Unlike  the  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, the  Communists  recognize  that  young- 
sters are  aware  of  political  and  economic 
problems  long  belore  their  twenty-flrst 
birthdays.  And  in  many  cases,  tbe  young 
people  who  succumb  to  the  Communist  ap- 
peal do  so  out  of  fundamentally  d  jcent  mo- 
tives. 
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This  is  TlTldly  Illustrated  in  the  recently 
puhUshed  book,  the  Ood  That  Failed.  In 
which  well-known  people  tell  why  they 
Joined  or  worked  for  the  Communist  Party 
»nd  why  they  left  It. 

The  party  appealed  to  Andre  Glde.  for  In- 
■tance,  b*cauae  he  hat#d  poverty,  though 
he  himself  was  not  poor.  Richard  Wright 
became  a  member  because  of  his  genuine 
desire  to  help  other  colored  people;  Ignazlo 
Sllone  embraced  communism  from  a  desire 
for  pure  Christianity. 

But  only  part  of  the  attraction  of  com- 
munism for  young  people  can  be  attributed 
to  Its  appeal  to  altruism.  Adolescence  at 
best  Is  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  Insecu- 
rity. For  these  whose  emotional  background 
makes  ihcm  fear  the  trnnsltJon  from  pro- 
tected childhood  to  r€?sponslble  maturity. 
the  Communist  Pnrty  offers  the  warm  safety 
of  an  Intellectual  womb.  The  movement 
fills  up  the  lives  of  Us  people.  It  creates 
In  the  minds  of  Its  members  a  kind  of 
dedication,  a  sense  of  belonging. 

WHT    MANY    WANT   TO   QLTT 

If  wc  understand  why  people — especially 
young  people — Join  the  Conununlst  Party, 
ve  can  also  see  why  so  many  want  to  get 
out. 

Those  who  join  for  altruistic  motives  gen- 
erally find  that  the  same  desires  force  them 
to  break  v.lth  the  party.  Thus.  Olde  was 
disillusioned  after  a  trip  to  Russia.  He 
realized  that  the  existence  of  squalor  side 
by  side  with  wealth,  which  offended  him  In 
capitalistic  countries,  had  been  carried  over 
Into  Communist  society.  The  only  change 
was  In  the  personnel  of  the  privileged 
Classes.  Wright  broke  away  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Communists  h;id  no  real 
concern  for  the  problem  of  the  Negro. 
Slloue.  seeking  a  niorc  truly  Christian  so- 
ciety, was  alienated  by  the  Communists' 
ruthless  disregard  for  principles  of  ethics 
and  decency. 

Similarly,  those  whose  emotional  insta- 
bility leads  them  into  communism  do  not 
always  r<?maln  In  a  perpetual  state  of  psy- 
chological adolescence.  Maturity  brings  to 
many  the  willingness  and  ability  to  think 
and  act  as  responsibl-*.  Independent  people. 
They  find  that  they  no  loneer  need  rhe 
crutch  of  communism.  They  begin  to  ap- 
praise the  party,  its  aims  and  its  methods, 
and  find  it  wanting. 

OSTKACISM    HKI.PS   R£OS 

Tet  our  attitude  of  ostracism  merely  plays 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Commiitiists  by  Keep- 
ing such  people  in  the  party  even  when  they 
are  ready  to  quit  tt  and  rejoin  decent  so- 
ciety. 

To  give  these  people  a  new  chance,  1  pro- 
pose that  employers  and  labor  unions  get 
together  to  set  up  a  special  employment 
ofBce.  To  run  the  oflJce,  one  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  top  screening  ufBcials  should  be 
hired  on  some  kind  of  leave-of-absence  ba- 
sis It  could  then  be  announced  that  peo- 
ple under  30  years  old  who  a.e  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  want  to  get  out  and  get 
jobs  as  decent  Americans  could  apply  to  that 
employment  ofBce. 

To  be  sure,  the  party  would  try  to  plant 
some  continuing  Communists  as  applicants. 
There  unquestionably  would  be  some  danger 
In  that.  But  obviously  we  are  facing  greater 
danger  if  we  continue  with  cur  present 
stupid  strateple.^.  Above  all.  we  must  have 
faith  that  we  will  be  smart  enough  to  catch 
the  spies  that  the  Conimunl.st  Party  will 
plant. 

In  any  case,  the  ofUce  could  not  be  used 
as  a  means  to  get  Communists  Into  strategic 
Jobs.  Under  my  plan.  It  would  refer  appli- 
cants only  to  nonsensitlve  jobs  In  private 
Industry.  Employment  oppwrtunitles  would 
stl'.l  be  plentiful,  for  J>5  percent  of  our  jobs 
don  t  concern  national  security.  At  the 
san:>e  time,  the  employer  and  the  trade-union 
would  be  aware  of  the  previous  record  of  the 


applicant.  I  dont  advocate  secrecy,  but 
the  public's  tendency  to  ostracize  ex-Com- 
munl.«it.s  will  probr>bly  require  that  applicants 
remain    unlclentlfled. 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  such  an  opera- 
tion, even  conducted  on  a  small  scale  to 
start  with,  at  a  cost  of  maybe  $50,000  a  year, 
would  bear  Immediate  fruit.  Alx)ve  all.  it 
would  throw  consternation  Into  the  Com- 
munist ranks 

But  more  methods  than  that  are  needed 
to  combat  communism.  If  we  agree  that 
the  best  thing  is  to  bring  it  into  the  open, 
there  Is  one  method  that  would  really  hurt. 

PARTY     HAS    MANY    FKONTS 

As  most  people  know,  the  Communist 
Parly  is  not  just  an  ordinary  political  party. 
In  most  States.  It  la  not  a  political  party  at 
all  and  Is  not  on  the  ballot.  Its  main  effort, 
therefore,  has  been  to  sell  ideas  In  the 
market  place  through  Innumerable  front 
organizations.  These  are  the  organlaatlons 
that  express  themselves  in  favor  of  decency 
and  democracy,  and  generally  sound  good  on 
the  surf.Tce.  In  reality,  of  course,  they  mere- 
ly serve  the  purposes  of  the  Communists  by 
creating  conluslon  between  what  is  progres- 
sive and  what  is  communistic.  So  clever 
have  they  been  that  even  eminent  Americans 
like  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Stlm- 
son.  umong  others,  have  been  tricked  Into 
letting  their  names  be  used  by  such  organiza- 
tions. 

TO  BEAT  REDS,  WX  MUST  EXPOSE,  NOT  SUPPRESS, 
THEM 

To  help  beat  the  Communists,  therefore, 
we  need  a  plan  to  hit  them  here  too.  We 
should  e.«:ta'ullsh  a  reporting  service  on  the 
llnco  of  Dun  ft  Bradstreet.  the  well-known 
business  research  organization.  I  should 
Imagine  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  50 
Americans  to  contribute  $500  apiece  to  set 
up  such  a  service  on  a  nonprofit  biisls.  At 
most,  there  are  only  some  503  organizations 
that  would  have  to  be  Investigated.  When 
hies  on  these  are  complete,  the  current  ex- 
pense of  examining  new  organizations  would 
be  small.  To  meet  costs,  a  nominal  fee  could 
be  charged. 

How  would  the  service  work? 

When  a  request  for  Information  came  in,  a 
full  report  would  be  made  on  the  facts  The 
report  would  give  information  as  to  names 
of  officials,  directors,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  grcup  Inquired  about.  It  would  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  work  done.  And  It  would 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  particular  group 
published  financial  statemenls. 

HOW    RFDS    SPEND    rUNOS 

Whether  or  not  financial  statements  are 
published  should  be  of  particular  Interest. 
The  Co.Ti.Tnuuists.  for  Instance,  raised  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Scottsboro  case  and  spent 
only  tSC.OOO.  What  happened  to  the  rest? 
More  recently,  the  Communist  Party  has  been 
planning  to  raise  $2,000,000  for  the  appeal 
and  defense  of  the  11  convicted  Communist 
leaders.  Of  that  amount.  It  Is  expected  they 
will  spend  under  $200,000  for  such  legal 
expen^jes.  -• 

The  reporting  service  would  draw  no  con- 
clusions, however,  about  a  suspect  organlza-  ' 
tion.  It  would  not  even,  as  Dun  &  Bradnreet 
does,  offer  a  rating  of  the  group.  And  It 
would  not  advise  an  Inquirer  whether  or 
not  he  should  support  a  particular  organiza- 
tion. The  function  of  the  service  would  be 
to  report  all  the  information  without  screen- 
ing But  It  would,  as  the  FBI  does  at  times, 
appraise  the  trustworthiness  of  an  anony- 
ihous  so'.irce. 

In  brief,  the  service  I  have  In  mind  would 
not  be  unlike  the  National  Information  Bu- 
reau, which  provides  information  on  charl- 
tle«.  The  NIB  was  set  up  some  years  ago 
because  of  the  need  for  similar  caution  in 
the  philanthropic  fields.  Now  a  procpecilve 
donor  who  does  not  have  the  time  or  the 
reeources  to  make  a  personal  investigation 


can  get  a  full  report  on  any  charitable  or 
educational  group  in  which  he  is  Interested. 

Similar  reporting  agencies,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  have  already  been  established  In  a  few 
other  fields.  For  instance.  Jewish  groups 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  have  been  keep- 
ing complete  file ,  on  anti-Semitic  and  antl- 
Neyro  organizations. 

But  there  is  no  reporting  agency  to  which 
inquirers  may  turn  when  they  are  ap- 
proached to  give  money  or  support  to.  say. 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress.  Many  people.  1 
am  sure,  have  given  contributions  to  that 
organization  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  dealing  with  the  thoroughly  loyal  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  With  a  reporting 
bureau  like  the  one  I  suggest,  mistaken  sup- 
port of  front  organliations  would  be  held  to 
a  minimum. 

OTHE«    METHODS   HTTOrD 

Such.  then,  are  two  effective  ways  we  might 
bei^in  the  new  campaign  against  communism 
we  urgently  need  to  undertake. 

Other  methods  must  also  be  worked  out. 
But  we  sbcvild  never  forget  the  bu&lc  princi- 
ple that  the  best  weapons  against  decc-lt  and 
stealth  are  full  knowledge  and  disclosure,  not 
suppression. 

If  we  use  them  In  every  way  possible 
against  communism  we  will  achieve  what  we 
have  failed  to  do  by  ostracism  and  persecu- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  day,  decency  and  democracy 
will  win  out. 


Authorization  for  Additional  $5,000,000 
Should    Not    Ee    Approved     at    This 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   KA.N-^  \3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
apainst  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
authorizittion  of  a  $5,000,000  so-called 
disaster  fund.  This  is  a  fund  that  will 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  be  used  when  he  and  his 
representatives  feel  it  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  evert  of  disa.^ter.  Of 
course  it  doe.<;  not  apply  to  military  dis- 
asters, but  to  disasters  of  various  kinds. 

I  would  not  be  mltunderstood.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government 
renc'ei-in?:  such  assiotance  ns  it  should  in 
the  tjveut  of  tornadces.  floods,  and  other 
kinds  of  dL^^asters  that  come  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  should  share  in  tak- 
ing care  of  damages  resulting  from  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  need  fcr 
helping,  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  to 
aJleviale  human  sufTering. 

Thi.s  is  a  matter  that  Congress  has  al- 
ways taken  care  of  in  a  generous  way 
since  our  counti-y  began.  Whenever 
there  were  disasters  where  Congress  be- 
lieved assistance  should  be  granted  lib- 
eral contributions  have  always  been 
made.  Not  in  any  case  have  such  re- 
quests been  turned  down.  The  Federal 
Goveriunent  through  Congress  has 
worked  with  the  Red  Cro:s  and  otiier 
agencies  In  taking  care  of  the^e  expens««. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatirn  in  sub- 
stance picvidei  a  f'lud  so  V.^  it  a  group 
Of  people  may  make  appi  cuuon  to  the 
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President  whenever  an  alleged  disaster 
occurs,  and  it  will  be  then  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  not  Congress  to  decide  if  and 
when  such  funds  should  he  used.  Thi-s 
Is  putting  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Furthermore,  it  extends 
invitations  to  groups  to  make  applica- 
tion for  the  use  of  funds  to  a  Federal 
agency  in  place  of  submitting  the  re- 
quest direct  to  Congress,  where  the  ques- 
tion of  allocation  of  funds  can  at  least 
he  examined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  abnormal 
times.  They  are  serious  limes.  They 
are  times  when  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  with  regard  to  the  expenditures 
and  allocation  of  taxpayers'  funds.  I 
think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  not  to  adopt  this  legislation. 
We  do  not  have  any  demands  for  the 
use  of  funds  presently  before  us.  >^Tien 
such  requests  are  made,  we  can  take 
care  of  them  on  their  ments  as  pre- 
sented. 


Federal  Assistance  to  States  and  Local 
Governmeots  in  MaJ^^r  Disasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

cr   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  facing 
as  we  do.  necessary*  expenditures  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude  to  insure  our  sur- 
vival, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ill- 
advised  moment  to  bring  before  us  a 
bill  to  set  up  this  entirely  new  method 
of  spending  Federal  funds.  True,  the 
limitation  on  the  authorization  here  is 
$5  000  000.  but  it  is  the  foot  in  the  door. 
Next  year,  effort  is  likely  to  be  made  to 
double  it.  and  the  year  after,  to  double 
it  again.  Soon  it  may  be  fifty  million, 
and  soon  thereafter,  one  hundred  mil- 
Uon. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  the  propo- 
sition that  in  cases  of  extreme  and  sud- 
den hardship,  where  local  authorities  a're 
not  able  to  cope  with  a  disaster,  the  Con- 
gress should  help  out  with  the  use  of 
Federal  funds.  We  have  frequently  done 
that,  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
precedented storms  in  the  West  last  win- 
ter. The  Congress  will  do  it  again  when 
disaster  strikes  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  meeting  it.  But  let  us  face  each  such 
situation  as  it  arises.  Let  us  not  abdicate 
our  responsibiUty  and  turn  over  a  blank 
check  to  the  President.  The  Congress 
has  l)een  all  too  ready  in  the  past  to 
follow  that  course.  Now.  more  than  ever, 
we  need  to  husband  our  Federal  resources 
and  scrutinize  with  a  critical  eye  the 
many  requests  for  Federal  assistance  for 
this.  that,  or  the  other  worthy  project. 

Under  this  bill,  as  now  worded,  the 
President  alone,  in  his  sole  and  absolute 
discretion,  determines  what  shall  consti- 
tute a  major  disaster  to  justify  him  in 
sending  funds  to  a  local  community. 
Only  two  requirements  are  laid  down. 
One  is  tliat  the  governor  of  a  State  must 
ask  for  the  money  and  certify  that  it  is 
needed.     Two,  the  governor  must  give 


assurances  that  either  the  State  or  a  local 
subdivision  is  going  to  spend  "a  reason- 
able amount"  of  its  own  funds  to  match 
the  funds  that  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Now  experience  would  dic- 
tate that  v.e  cannot  rely  upon  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  to  exercise 
prudence  or  consei-vatism  in  asking  for 
Federal  funds  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
consonant  with  our  responsibility  to  leave 
with  them  to  determine  what  is  "a  rea- 
sonable amount"  for  their  State,  in  each 
instance,  to  contribute.  Very  naturally, 
they  are  going  to  try  to  get  all  the  Fed- 
eral money  they  can  in  order  to  rehevc 
their  State  treasuries.  This  is  intended 
as  no  criticism  of  them.  It  is  Simply  an 
unquestioned  fact  which  it  is  completPly 
unrealistic  not  to  face.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility, not  theirs,  to  protect  the  Federal  ' 
purse. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  inadequate  con- 
sideration has  l)een  given  to  the  possible 
implications  of  this  legislation.  Let  us 
suppose  there  is  a  big  fire  in  some  com- 
munity. While  serious  and  disastrous, 
it  is  the  type  of  catastrophe  which  has 
always  in  the  past  been  handled  by  local 
authorities,  possibly  aided  by  the  State, 
and  by  such  private  agencies  as  the  Red 
Cross.  If  this  bill  passes,  where  will  the 
people  at  once  turn?  If  precedent  can 
be  relied  UF>on.  they  will  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Multiply  that  situa- 
tion many  times  all  over  the  country  in 
the  case  of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane, 
storm,  and  other  catastrophes  and  you 
have  some  conception  of  what  this  legis- 
lation might  eventually  entail.  It  is  an 
open  invitation  to  come  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  solve  what  is  essentially 
and  primarily,  in  each  instance,  a  local 
problem. 

Then  the  next  thing  we  will  face  will 
be  that  the  Federal  Government  will  say 
that  it  needs  to  have  some  supervision 
over  the  local  agencies  which  are  in- 
tended to  control  and  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  such  disasters.  That  will  be 
an  excuse  to  .set  up  another  huge  bureau 
in  Washington  to  provide  Federal  sian- 
ards  for  fire  and  pohce  protection  and 
other  preventive  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  The  argument  will  be 
made  with  some  plausibihty  that  such 
action  is  necesi^ary,  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  from  getting  out  of 
hand. 

If  we  are  going  to  retain  the  home 
rule  principle  of  having  local  problems 
solved  in  each  community,  with  recourse 
to  the  Federal  Government  only  in  ex- 
treme and  individual  cases,  we  should 
try  to  nip  such  proposals  as  this  in  the 
bud,  before  they  flower  into  another  gi- 
gantic Federal  give-away  program. 

The  President,  each  year,  is  given  a 
large  discretionary  fund  intended  to 
meet  just  such  situations  as  are  envi- 
sioned in  this  legislation.  This  is  sim- 
ply, in  effect,  an  effort  to  boost  those 
funds  by  $5,000,000.  without  any  show- 
ing of  need.  No  community  which  can 
show  to  the  Congre.ss  that  it  cannot  meet 
a  great  disaster,  need  have  any  fear  that 
the  Congress  will  not  respond  prompt- 
ly and  generously.  But  the  people  look 
to  us  to  pass  upon  such  situations.  They 
do  not  expect  us  to  turn  over  money  to 
the  President  to  be  passed  out  without 
any  strings  attached  to  it  and  with  no 


adequate    safeguards    in    the    way    of 
standards. 

The  very  least  that  we  should  do  is  to 
recommit  this  bill  and  provide  that  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  shall 
have  a  say  in  determining  when  a  ma- 
jor disaster  requires  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  In  my  judgment,  the 
passage  of  this  measure  without  such 
protection  as  a  very  minimum,  would 
represent  a  surrender  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibihty. 


Mobilization  Production  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

i  r  n;-  w  ynF.K 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1950 

Mr.  JA\TTS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  bears  out  my  contention 
that  a  central  operating  agency  like  the 
War  Production  Board  of  World  War  II 
is  essential  if  we  are  really  to  do  the  job 
the  present  situation  requires.  This  is 
the  agency  to  be  established  under  my 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  511: 
Too  Mant  Cooks 

Congress  Is  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  what  Mnds  of  control  are 
needed  to  mobilize  the  economy,  but  It  is 
paying  too  little  attention  to  deciding  where 
the  power  to  exercise  the  controls  should 
be  assigned.  Controls  will  not  work  auto- 
matically, they  will  have  to  be  administered. 
^Tien  power  to  wield  them  15  divided  the 
results  inevitably  include  vague  assignment 
of  power  among  agencies,  overlapping  au- 
thority and  blind  spots  in  the  control  pro- 
gram. These  weaknesses  lead  to  Interagency 
Jeuding.  to  lack  of  uniformity  In  control 
standards  and  to  a  shopping  for  favors  by 
the  economic  groups  under  control.  The 
harmful  effects  on  the  mobiltzallon  effort 
require  no  Imagination  to  predict.  Our  ex- 
perience in  two  world  wars  provides  the  an- 
swers: unn^essary  bottlenecks  in  produc- 
tion, delays  m  the  switch-over  of  men.  ma- 
terials and  facilities  from  peace  to  war  goods 
and  profiteering  which  a  •single  control  au- 
thority could  reduce. 

The  case  against  divided  authority  is  so 
Indisputable  that  the  P.-esidents  position 
on  the  question  gives  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern. He  has  expressed  his  Intention  to  have 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce 
and  Interior  supervise  the  allocation  and 
priority  powers  requested  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  economic  mobUization.  He  haa 
failed  to  designate  any  single  authority  to 
synchronize  the  mobUization  program, 
whether  it  be  limited  or  all-out.  Although 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board  is 
fpecificaJly  charged  with  responsibility  for 
designing  a  coordinated  plan,  Mr.  Truman 
b;is  not  indicated  any  Intention  to  call  upon 
the  board  to  perform  the  operating  func- 
tion. 

The  President  appears  to  t>elieve  that  a 
partial  mobilization  does  not  require  single, 
coorcflnated  execution.  This  Is  surely  a  mis- 
taken view.  E%en  the  partial  program  would 
require  synchronization  of  controls  over  In- 
duitrlal  production  with  controls  over  credit 
and  With  manpower  activities.  If  separate 
agencies  operate  in  these  fields  or.  worse 
Still  several  agencies  within  a  single  field, 
hope  for  effective  coordination  may  as  well 
be  given  up;  partial  mobUization  wUl  be  a 
failure. 
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We  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  full  mcblll- 
raUon  In  any  case.  How  much  more  eilec- 
llvely  we  could  accomplish  it  If  we  bad  al- 
ready set  up  the  single  authority,  made  a 
good  Btart  on  the  coordination  of  all  con- 
trols in  use  and  avoided  the  conflicts,  wastes, 
and  production  lags  that  Inevttably  accom- 
pany divided  authority.  The  President  has 
done  a  careful  Job  in  designing  an  Indus- 
Ulal  and  taxation  program  that  oilers  the 
chance  of  success.  To  improve  that  chance 
and  to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  full 
mobilization,  we  believe  he  should  turn  to 
t:ie  National  Security  Resources  Board  for 
the  task  of  control  execution.  If  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  Board  s  legal  mandate.  Con- 
gress should  be  called  upon  to  ciarliy  it.  giv- 
Ing  the  Board  clear  operatlns!  power  fcr  the 
coordlnaUon  of  all  elements  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion effort. 


Controls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

I  r    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  4.  1950: 

[From  the  New  York  Heralri  Tribtme  of 

August  4.    19501 

Grr  On  Wrrn  Controls 

While  Washington  engages  in  uncooidi- 
nated  debate  over  economic  controls,  prices 
continue  to  climb.  Public  sentiment  is  mo- 
bilized to  fight  Inflation,  but  Congress  la 
not.  It  Is  understandable  that  Congressmen 
abould  be  confused  by  the  plethora  of  anti- 
Inflation  proposals  coming  from  every  quar- 
ter, but  unless  Congress  gets  on  with  the  Jcb 
of  legislation,  the  toll  of  rampant  inflation 
will  be  Inexcusably  high.  The  need  of  the 
moment  Is  an  order  of  priority  for  the  anti- 
tnflatlon  and  mobilization  measvires  that 
have  been  thrown  into  the  hopper. 

First  place  on  the  agenda  should  be  given 
to  the  Increase  m  taxes  requested  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  most  Members 
of  Congress.  An  Increase  of  »6.OO0.0OO,0OO 
Is  the  minimum  amount  that  offers  any 
chance  of  safety.  Unless  the  tax  boost  is 
effected  without  delay,  there  will  be  no  point 
In  debating  partial  economic  controls;  full 
controls  will  be  necessary.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  taxation  now.  even  full  controls 
could  not  repair  the  Inflationary  damage 
that  would  be  wrought  by  uncurbed  pur- 
chasing power. 

Immediately  following  the  tax  boost  should 
come  the  passage  of  the  limited  economic 
controls  set  out  In  the  President's  message 
of  June  19.  Defense  production  must  be 
stepped  up  and  mtist  flow  without  hindrance. 
Authority  U  needed  to  limit  nonessential 
uses  of  scarce  materials,  to  allocate  them, 
to  assure  priority  for  military  equipment,  to 
requisition  facilities  where  needed,  and  to 
curb  Inventjry  hoarding.  Certainly,  too, 
power  to  encourage  military  output  should 
be  added  to  the  power  to  cut  back  non- 
essentlj.ls.  Credit  restrictions  on  consumer 
piuchascs.  on  private  mortgages,  and  on 
commodity  dealings  are  overdue.  This  la 
the  skeleton  kit  of  economic  powers  needed 
to  expedite  production  and  reinforce  the  tax 
brake  on  inflation. 

Next  should  come  passage  of  a  bill  giving 
the  President  stand-by  authority  to  wield 
full  economic  controls  and  assuming  him  the 
responsibility  to  decide  when  they  should  be 


Invoked.  Any  attempt  to  substitute  a  me- 
chanical formula  for  the  responsibility  of 
the  Chief  Executive  should  be  resisted.  We 
are  not  content  to  wait  for  full  controls  until 
prices  have  risen  another  7  or  10  percent; 
we  want  them  before  that  much  damage  is 
done. 

If  full  controls  should  be  needed,  they  must 
be  ready.  Plans  to  fix  prices  and  wages  and 
to  ration  consumer  goods  should  be  com- 
pletely blueprinted.  Congress  should  state 
its  iMtention  that  if  the  President  Invokes 
any  of  them,  he  invoke  all  of  them.  To  fix 
prices  without  freezing  wages,  or  vice  versa, 
would  be  farcical,  ftnd  to  adopt  price  fixing 
without  rationing  would  be  no  less  so.  More- 
over, the  Interconnection  between  prices  and 
wages  should  be  extended  (though  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  same  bill)  by  a  link  with 
profits.  An  excess-profits  tax.  applicable  no 
later  than  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950.  is  ur- 
gently needed  whether  or  not  wages  and 
prices  have  to  be  controlled.  Fair  treatment 
cf  taxpayers  demands  it.  and  so  does  the 
campaign  against  Inflation  and  profiteering. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  coupling 
partial  controls  with  luller  stand-by  con- 
trols if  the  legislation  could  be  approved 
quickly.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  both 
could  be  speeded  if  they  were  separated. 
Neither  should  be  delayed.  The  limited  con- 
trols  are  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  we 
are  in.  The  stand-by  powers  have  a  double 
function.  They  provide  Insurance  against 
being  caught  short  if  partial  controls  fall; 
and  since  they  would  Incorporate  authority 
to  roll  prices  back,  they  would  take  much  of 
the  temptation  out  of  present  hoarding  and 
speculation,  thus  helping  to  give  partial  con- 
trols a  chance  to  be  effective. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  4.  '950] 
Hysteria  on  CAPrroL  Hux 

The  House  voted  tentatively  yesterday  to  go 
far  beyond  providing  the  President  with 
stmd-by  controls  over  prices  and  wages  in 
case  of  serious  rearmament  Inflation.  It 
passed  by  a  voice  vote  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  Defense  Production  Act  which  would 
Invoke  such  controls  automatically  when 
and  if  the  Government's  cost-of-living  index 
reached  a  level  5  percent  higher  than  that 
prevailing  on  June  15. 

The  fact  that  the  House  could  approve 
such  a  proposal  even  tentatively  reflects  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem  before 
It  and  of  the  possible  consequences  of  its 
action  that  are  gravely  disturbing.  Only  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  this  same  Congress  was 
making  plans  for  a  sweeping  reduction  In  ex- 
cise taxes,  although  the  Federal  Government 
was  then  running  In  the  red  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  This  news- 
paper and  many  others  warned  more  than 
once  in  recent  months  that  the  time  w.-^s  at 
hand  to  consider  a  reversal  of  the  Inflationary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  then  being  pur- 
sued: but  until  the  Korean  invasion  such 
warnings  fell  for  the  most  part  on  deaf  ears. 

Then  the  administration,  acting  with 
commendable  intelligence  and  B))eed.  moved 
toward  disinflation  with  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  a  request  for  an  Increase  of 
$5,000,000,000  in  taxes.  And  now  Congress, 
suddenly  aroused  from  a  deep  slumber  by 
the  flurry  of  scare  buying  which  has  followed 
the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities,  has  given 
way  to  hysteria.  Before  a  single  one  of  the 
anti-inflation  weapons  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  even  been  tested.  It  is  de- 
manding that  the  country  be  plunged  Into 
the  kind  of  regimented  economy  that  would 
require  a  police  state  to  enforce  it. 

To  propose  a  complete  freeze  of  the  domes- 
tic economy  at  this  time,  declared  Leon  H. 
Keyserllng.  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  would  be  fan- 
tastic. "For  the  next  year."  he  added,  "you'd 
do  nothing  else  but  throw  out  90  percent  of 
what  you  froze."    The  first  mobilization  task. 


declared  the  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
\iser,  "Is  to  figure  out  what  your  top  prob- 
lems are.  and  then  clear  them  up.  Those 
top  problems  are  mandatory  allocations  of 
scarce  materials,  credit  controls,  and  higher 
taxes." 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  an  all-out  freeee 
of  the  economy  when  war.  as  In  1943-45.  was 
the  almost  exclusive  business  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  Government  was  run- 
ning an  average  deflc'*.  of  more  than  $54.CC0.- 
OOOtOOO  a  year,  it  is  plain  economic  quackery 
to  suggest  that  the  same  prescription  is  indi- 
cated when  only  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
product  is  marked  for  defense,  and  when  the 
administration  has  mpde  It  clear  that  it 
means  to  finance  the  delense  effort  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 


Dr.  Stanley  Hornbeck 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

ur  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  ai'ticle  by  George 
Sokolsky.  The  quotations  from  Stanley 
Hornbeck  are  deserving  of  the  closest 
study.  What  a  tough  break  for  boys 
dying  in  Korea  as  a  result  of  our  Govern- 
ment's miscalculations  that  it  was  de- 
prived after  1944  of  the  counsel  of  the 
real  expert  on  Asia,  through  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Acheson-Hiss  crowd 
which  drove  him.  along  with  Berle  and 
Others,  out  of  the  Department: 

ThZSK  DATS 

fBy   George   Sokolsky) 

E>r.  Stanley  Hornbeck  used  to  be  chief  of 
the  far  eastern  division  of  the  State  D?part- 
ment  (1928-37).  From  1937  to  1944,  be  was 
adviser  on  political  relations  of  the  State 
Department.  Then  he  was  kicked  out  to 
mpke  room  for  the  Alger  Hiss  crowd.  He  was 
made  our  Ambassador  to  the  NetherlaiMls, 
and  then  retired. 

Hornbeck  has  been  the  leading  far  eastern 
expert  of  the  United  States  since  he  went  to 
the  Versailles  conference  in  1918. 

Those  most  familiar  with  China.  Japan. 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and  such  countries 
realize  that  Hornljeck  s  specialized  knowl- 
edge is  extensive,  intimate,  and  important. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  last  April.  Dr. 
Hornbeck  delivered  an  address  which  has  Just 
become  available  to  me.  in  which  appears  the 
following: 

"The  United  States  withheld  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Government  until  a  new  ad- 
ministration here  had  become  convinced  that 
that  government  met  most  of  the  standard 
tests  of  what  constitutes  a  recognizable  gov- 
ernment and  that  It  would  be  reasonable  and 
advantageous  to  accord   it  recognition. 

"Then  we  laid  down  conditions;  we  asked 
and  we  were  given  pledges,  and,  even  at  that, 
we  were  deceived.  The  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  disregarded  both  its  general 
leeal  obligations  and  Its  particular  pledges. 
Including  those  made  then  to  us  and  those 
made  before  and  since  to  us  and  to  other 
countries. 

"Ihere  Is  little  If  any  warrant  for  an  ex- 
pectation that,  with  or  without  recognition 
and  with  or  without  pledges,  the  perform- 
ance cf  the  Communist  regime  in  China  will 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  performance  of 
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the  Communist  regimes  In  RuriEia  and  in 
other  Communist  countries. 

"All  Communists  are  committed  to  the  de- 
struction Qf  persons  and  peoples,  institutions 
and  agencies  which  stand  in  the  way  of  world 
domination  by  communism.  The  Chinese 
Communists,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
controlled  by  the  Kremlin,  are  allies  of  the 
Kremlin.  They  Imitate  the  Russian  Soviet 
system,  they  use  Its  methods  and  they  fol- 
low the  made-ln-Mo£Cow  party  line  " 

The  particular  purpose  of  Dr.  Hornbecks 
address  was  to  dlsciiss  the  recognition  of  So- 
viet China  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Despite  the  war  In  Korea, 
this  Is  not  an  academic  question.  Nehru,  of 
India,  is  pushing  Soviet  Russia's  demands  for 
such  recognition.  Nehru  Is  naturally  scared 
of  Russia  which,  moving  out  of  China.  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Mongolia,  can  overrun  Pak- 
istan and  India  as  Ghengis  Khan  did 

Nehru  hopes  that  by  playing  the  role  of 
the  honest  broker,  he  might  save  India  and 
even  enhance  its  Influence  In  international 
affairs.  This  has  never  succeeded  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  t>est  known  example  of  the  de- 
stroyed middleman  is.  of  course.  Jan  Mas- 
aryk.  It  is  generally  forgotten  that  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
plaved  exactly  that  role  In  China. 

Hornbeck  brings  this  matter  to  a  head  in 
the  following  references: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  regime  demands 
that  it  be  admitted  (in  the  United  Nations) 
and  the  representation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment be  expelled.  The  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ports those  demands  and  Is  trying,  with  Its 
walkout  and  boycott  tactics,  to  blackmail  the 
United  Nations  Into  compliance  with  that 
twrfold  demand. 

"The  United  Nations,  embarrassed  flist  by 
the  Chinese  National  Governments  prefer- 
ring of  charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
embarrassed  further  now  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  govern ments  demands  and  the 
pressure  applied  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  support  thereof,  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  menace  to  It  of  this  Soviet  pres- 
sure, more  concerned,  it  would  seem,  than  it 
has  thus  far  appeared  to  t>e  about  the 
menace  to  the  world  of  Soviet  pressures  of 
the  past  5  years  In  China  and  against  a  gov- 
ernment there  which  the  Soviet  Government 
had  expressly  pledged  Itself  in  special  agree- 
ments to  support. 

"In  and  re^jarding  this  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  taken  an 
affirmative  position  toward  sidetracking  con- 
sideration of  the  Chinese  Government's 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
taken  a  negative  position  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Its  spokesmen  have  declared  that 
lu  delegation  will  vote  against  recognition 
by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Communist 
regime  but  will  not  resort  to  a  veto  and  will 
accept  such  verdict  as  may  be  arrived  at  by 
the  votes  of  others." 

How  can  the  State  Department  Justify  not 
using  the  veto  as  long  as  we  are  actually  at 
war  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet  China  and 
every  Soviet  country  In  Korea? 


In  Defense  of  a  Dead  Defender — 
Eisenhower  Unavailable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

i.1     \:HMt).NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"E3 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr  PLLMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  recieani  ij  iiiiseli  and  disloyal  to  the 


memory  of  a  friend  did  I  not  join  with 
Stewart  Alsop  to  say; 

If  Johnson  had  simply  told  the  country 
that  for  economic  reasons  it  was  his  policy 
to  reduce  American  strength,  he  would  have 
been  tragically  wrong,  but  at  least  he  would 
have  been  honest.  To  attempt,  as  he  has  re- 
peatedly done,  to  conceal  what  he  has  been 
doing  under  a  cloak  of  bombast.  Is  not  honest. 
As  for  this  most  recent  attempt,  to  Identify 
the  jKjllcies  of  the  dead  Forrestal  with  his 
own  failures,  that  is  positively  Indecent. 

And  to  quote  again  for  emphasis,  may 
I  say: 

When  the  record  ^i  a  great  public  servant, 
who  is  dead,  is  distorted  in  order  to  excuse 
the  follies  of  his  successor.  It  Is  time  to  set 
that  record  straight. 

Loyalty  to  a  friend  is  a  commendable 
virtue  so  long  as  one  does  not  make  that 
loyalty  an  excuse  or  an  alibi  or  puts  such 
loyalty  above  loyalty  to  his  country*  as 
did  Secretary  Acheson  unnecessarily 
when  he  endorsed  Aleer  Hiss  or  as  does 
President  Truman  when  he  notifies  the 
country  that  come  what  may  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  he  will  retain 
both  Secretary  Acheson  and  Secretary 
Johnson. 

The  President's  alleged  loyalty  is  a 
mistaken  pol'.cy  fcr  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  F>eople  have  no  con- 
fidence in  either  or  both  Secretaries. 
Since  that  is  so,  and  it  is  so,  the  Presi- 
dent dcf.es  the  people.  He  bespeaks  for 
himself  the  same  lack  of  confidence  had 
by  the  people  in  the  Secretaries  named. 

The  Secretaries  should  have  the  pa- 
triotism to  submit  their  resignations  be- 
fore confidence  in  them  is  further 
shadowed  by  legislation  to  impeach  them 
which  has  been  threatened  and  is  seri- 
ously contemplated. 

riSENH.'iWEH   UNAVAILABLX 

While  I  would  asree  with  Senator 
ToEEYs  suggestion  that  General  Eisen- 
hower be  drafted  to  be  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, were  such  a  thing  possible,  it  is 
true  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended,  provides  in  effect  that  no 
person  who  has  within  10  years  been  on 
active  militar>-  duty  may  be  eligible  for 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Without  legislation  to  repeal  or  to 
waive  that  act  any  attempt  to  make  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  Secretar>-  of  National 
Defense  is  a  waste  of  effort. 

However.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  under  unani- 
mous consent  heretofore  granted  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Stewart  Alsop  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  that  reads  as 
follows  : 

In  DtrrNsE  or  a  Dzao  Detendeb 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

When  the  record  of  a  great  public  servant 
who  is  dead  is  distorted  in  order  to  excuse 
the  follies  of  his  successor,  it  is  time  to  set 
that  record  straight.  It  has  been  Intended 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  mention  of  the 
name  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  John- 
son in  this  space.  But  when  Johnson  uses 
the  words  of  James  V.  Forrestal  to  defend 
bis  own  disastrous  policies,  this  Is  no  longer 
possible. 

Johnson's  recent  elaborate  defense  of  his 
record  was  squarely  based  on  a  statement 
by  Forrestal  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  In  March  1948.  Forrestal 
t^en  recommended  an  increase  uf  $3,500,000.- 
000  in  defense  spending,  at  the  same  time 
warning  the  committee  that  "as  a  mUitary 


matter"  a  f 9  OOO.OOO.OOO  lncrea.««  was  urgently 
needed.  "In  other  words."  Johnsoxi  says, 
"the  dilemma  presented  by  tJie  comp>etit;g 
military  and  economic  considerations  was 
resolved  at  the  $13,500,000,000  level"  by 
Forrestal. 

Johnson  then  goes  on  to  claim  that  the 
"substance  of  this  decision" — to  hold  de- 
fense st)endlng  at  this  level — has  been  "re- 
p)eatedly  ratified."  and  slickly  Implies  that 
he.  Johnson,  has  thus  only  done  what  For- 
restal wanted  to  do.  As  anyone  reasonably 
well  Informed  should  know,  this  is  simply 
untrue — grossly  and  demonstrably  untrue. 

The  truth  is  that  when  Forrestal  asked  for 
the  $3,500,000000  increase  In  the  spring  of 
1948.  he  knew  that  this  was  insufficient,  and 
had  so  informed  President  Truman.  For- 
restal accepted  the  1 14.000.000.000  defense 
limit — then  lmjx)sed  by  Truman — under  pro- 
test, and  regarded  It  as  temporary.  The 
Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  which  soon  fol- 
lowed was  a  clear  signal  that  the  Russians 
were  willine  to  risk  war,  and  confirmed  For- 
restal "s  Judgment. 

Forrestal  accordingly  asked  the  Joint  Chlels 
of  Staff  to  prepare  a  new  budget  figure.  That 
August  the  Joint  Chiefs  came  up  with  an 
inflated  estimate  of  more  tban  «30.000.0CO.- 
000.  After  many  conferences  with  his  old 
friend.  Robert  Lovett.  then  Und?r  Secretary 
of  State.  Forrestal  reduced  this  rigure  to  $'23.- 
000.000,000,  which  he  believed  would  permit 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  vast  po- 
litical commitments  of  the  United  States  and 
American  military  strength. 

TOO    MVCH    FOR    TRUMAN 

Early  In  October,  Forrestal  presented  this 
new  fig-ure  to  Truman.  Truman  flatly  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  Forrestal  went  back  to 
work,  and  in  November,  shortly  after  the 
election,  he  submitted  to  Truman  a  H7,000.- 
000,000  defense  budget,  which  he  believed 
was  an  absolutely  bedrock  minimum  for  the 
tecurlty  of  the  United  States.  But  Truman. 
su.Tering  from  the  euphoria  which  overcame 
him  after  his  electoral  victory,  insisted  on 
the  Budeet  Bureaus  wholly  arbitrary  $15.- 
000  000  000  defense  limit. 

It  was  then  that  Forrestal.  In  lone  anxious 
conversations  with  his  friend  Livett.  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  whether  he  should 
rtJign  in  order  to  dramatize  the  danger. 
Perhapjs  wrongly.  Lovett  counselled  his  friend 
to  stay  on  at  least  for  a  time.  Forrestal  did 
so.  but  the  conviction  that  the  weakness  of 
the  United  States  placed  the  country  in 
jeopardy  preyed  on  his  mind  like  a  cancer, 
and  led  soon  to  his  tragic  end. 

This  is  the  true  record  of  Forrestal 's  ijosi- 
tlon  on  defense.  Obviously  President  Tni- 
m  n  must  hc&r  a  share  of  the  respwrislblllty 
for  American  weakness,  but  at  least  his  $15- 
000.000.000  limit  would  have  provided  some 
of  the  strenerth  we  now  so  tragically  lack. 
Since  that  time,  the  danger  signals  have 
multiplied — the  Soviet  atom  bomb,  fne  fall 
of  China,  the  threat  to  all  Asia  and  all 
Eurot^e.  And  Johnson,  with  tlie  President 
and  the  Cor.gress  all  too  ready  to  believe  his 
boasts  about  increasing  combat  capabilities 
at  less  expense,  but  below  the  President's  own 
limit,  freezing  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  defense,  discharging  combat  troops, 
mothballing  ships,  slicing  Into  aircraft  and 
weapon    procurement. 

FlCtTtES    TELL    THE    STORT 

The  facts  and  figures  which  make  non- 
sense of  Johnson's  claim  that  over-all  combat 
potential  is  higher  than  ever,  have  been  re- 
ported repeatedly  in  this  space,  and  they 
have  not  been  denied.  As  for  Johnson's 
claim  that  he  has  done  only  what  Forrestal 
Intended  to  do,  a  few  figures  on  the  strength 
planned  under  the  Forrestal  regime  for  June 
30.  1943.  and  the  actual  strenjjth  provided 
under  the  Johusou  regime  on  June  25,  1950. 
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tell  the  storf.  Forre?!*! — nine  Infantry  dl- 
TislODS  at  94  percent  strength:  Johnson — 
■eve  1  such  divisions  »t  75  pwrcent  strength. 
Porrest&l — M  naval-air  groups.  S4  patrol 
sqtiadrons,  31  marine  squadrons;  Johnson — 
9,  20.  and  12  In  the  same  categories.  Por- 
rMta.1 — lO.saO  active  Air  Force  planes;  John- 
MD— 7.967  active  Air  Potc«  planes. 

And  ao  on.  If  Jobnaon  had  simply  told 
the  country  that  for  economic  reasons  It  was 
his  policy  to  reduce  American  strength,  he 
would  have  been  tragically  wrong,  but  at 
least  he  woiJd  have  been  honest.  To  at- 
tempt, as  he  has  repeatedly  done,  to  conceal 
what  be  baa  been  doing  under  a  cloaJi  of 
bombast.  Is  not  honest.  As  for  this  most 
recent  attempt,  to  identify  the  policies  of  the 
dead  l^>rrestal  with  bis  own  failures,  that  is 
positive!  y  indecent. 

It  is  high  time  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understood  what  is  confronting 
them  despite  the  attempts  of  those 
named  to  hide  from  them  the  awful  fact 
that  we  were  never  so  ill-prepared;  never 
in  so  great  danger;  never  so  compla- 
centlj'  led  to  slaughter  as  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  do  a  job  so  far  be- 
yond their  capacity  and  ability  as  at  this 
moment. 

In  defiance  of  Congress  the  executive 
departments  have  refused  to  comply 
with  its  specific  instructions. 

If  that  is  not  both  cause  and  ground 
for  impeachment,  it  should  be,  in  a 
democracy. 

Personalities  cease  to  t>e  an  issue.  Al- 
leged loyalty  to  consistent  betrayers  of 
the  people  is  not  a  virtue.  The  President 
himself  should  act  to  nd  himself  of  those 
who  have  ill-advised  and  misinformed 
him.  To  do  otherwi.se  is  to  approve 
their  actions  in  the  premises  which  the 
people  will  never  forget  nor  condone. 
V  The  responsibility  for  the  siiuation 
which  obtains  rests  squarely  upon  the 
President  and  his  advisers  who  have  re- 
peatedly disregarded  the  explicit  and 
specific  acts  of  Congress,  which  is  the 
people. 

For  the  si'.uation  which  confronts  us, 
responsibility  rests  on  Achcson  and 
Johnson,  a: id  more  largely  on  the  latter. 

Just  ordinary  common  decency  of  con- 
■IdcntUon  of  the  public  demai.ds  should 
BUggwt  to  him  that  he  insist  upon  his 
right  to  resign.'  He  has  established  every 
reason  why  the  President  should  accept 
such  resignation. 


Porrtion  of  the  Loi  Anjjples  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Relative  to  Mobiluatioa, 
Controls,  and  War  Financing 


EXTELNSIOr  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Monday.  August  7.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extending  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  of  general  principles 
adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  pay-as-you-go  taxes,  con- 
trols, and  mobilLiatioii.  They  are  cer- 
t:ilnly  worthy  of  coiisideration; 

The  b<mrd  of  direcUfs  of  the  Urn  Ani^'clea 
Cbumber  of  Commerce   bell«TM  that  every 


thinking  American  should  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  place  the  United  States  on  a  pay-as- 
we-go  basis  for  the  duration  of  tbe  Korean 
crisis. 

Since  we  demand  cur  troops  In  the  field 
display  the  greatest  fortitude,  it  should  be 
obvious  to  all  that  at  least  some  measure 
of  fortitude  should  be  displayed  on  the 
home  front. 

By  postponing  the  day  of  fiscal  reckoning 
for  costs  of  World  War  II,  those  of  \is  who 
remained  at  home  during  that  war  have  suc- 
ceeded In  transferring  a  share  of  the  burden 
to  tbe  men  and  women  who  bore  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  tbe  cost*  by  fighting  the 
war  for  us. 

We  should  not  permit  this  to  happen 
again.  If  we  have  courage,  we  will  embcu-k 
on  a  pay-as-we-p;o  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  needless  controls  by: 

1.  Immediately  reducing  all  nondefense 
exfienses.  We  are  convinced  we  are  wast- 
ing billions  on  nonessentials. 

2.  Immediately  setting  up  substantial  In- 
creases in  tfxes  sufBclent  to  pay  for  this 
new  mobilization  pro«;ram.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  national  defense  costs  money.  Let 
us  start  paying  for  It  now. 

We  are  now  being  threatened  with  dicta- 
torial economic  controls.  These  controls 
would  erect  mountainous  road  blocks  of  red 
tape  at  every  strategic  production  Intersec- 
tion. They  would  regiment  our  daily  life 
needlessly. 

The  basic  arguments  presented  In  favor 
of  such  new  regimentation  are  that  economic 
controls  would  prevent  a  runaway  inflation 
and  would  assure  availability  of  materials 
for  military  purposes. 

First,  let  us  point  out  that  In  existing  laws 
the  President  already  has  all  the  powers  he 
needs  to  assure  military  production.  The 
Selective  Service  Act  alone  authorizes  the 
President  to  mobilize  the  manpower,  the 
factories,  and  the  materials  needed  to  fl^ht 
b  Korean  war  or  pack  some  weight  into 
"peace  offensives"  elsewhere. 

Second,  inflation  cannot  be  prevented  by 

controls.  The  evil  effects  of  inflation  are 
only  postponed  unless  the  causes  are  re- 
moved. These  causes  are  not  connected 
with  controls.  The  primary  cause  Is  the 
creation  of  new  credit  by  Government  print- 
ing of  money  and  Issuing  of  bonds. 

Inflation  has  followed  every  war  In  our 
history  because  we  have  not  paid  our  way  aa 
we  went.  No  matter  how  many  controls 
we  adopt,  inflation  wUl  follow  this  mobili- 
zation if  we  follow  the  same  easy  path  of 
deficit  financing. 

The  point  that  escapes  too  many  Is  this: 
There  is  no  eajsy  way  to  ftpht  a  war.  Wars 
cf>st  lives  and  money.  Postponing  payment 
of  the  costs  has  never  made  It  easier  to  pay. 
We  should  have  learned  this  lesson  within 
the  decade.  Every  American  should  insist 
that  we  pay  as  we  go. 


Let  U$  .Act  Before  It  Is  Tco  Late 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
6  wcLks  of  war  asainst  bloody  Stalin  in 
Korea  we  have  about  30.000  poorly 
equipped  troops  there.  At  the  same  time 
Stalin  has  .58,000  spies  and  a^ients  oper- 
ating freely  in  the  Umted  States  of 
America.  They  are  well-financed,  well- 
trained,  and  united.  Day  and  nieht  they 
plot  and  scheme  agauist  our  buys  who 


are  dylnp  in  Korea.    Nothing  Is  seem- 
ingly done  to  stop  them. 

It  is  sickening  that  our  Government 
even  permits  these  traitors  to  use  the 
radio,  television,  and  even  the  mails  to 
plot  the  betrayal  of  our  country.  Why 
in  the  name  of  decency  should  our  boys 
die  in  Korea  to  stop  communism  when 
we  cannot  even  step  their  traitorous 
activities  within  oui-  own  shores.  If  this 
Congress  continues  to  sleep,  the  people 
are  not  gomg  to  be  patient  much  longer. 
Already  groups  are  taking  the  law  in 
their  own  hands  and  bodily  throwing 
Communists  out  of  factories,  ofBces,  and 
mcetinijs.  The  people  are  confused  and 
disgusted  with  our  "Little  Boy  Blue" 
approach  to  stopping  communism. 

Immediately  when  we  declared  war  in 
1941.  all  Italian,  Japanese,  and  German 
aliens  in  our  country  had  to  register  and 
sisn  for  all  the  possessions  they  owned, 
such  as  books,  radios,  and  guns.  We 
placed  all  Japanese  in  detention  camps. 
Are  the  Communists  a  special  kind  of 
people  who  must  never  be  molested? 
Are  they  alone  to  plot  and  scheme  with- 
out limit?    Where  is  our  common  sen.se? 

T  plead  for  positive  action  new.  There 
was  only  1  Communist  for  every  2.700 
people  in  Russia  when  they  took  over. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
1  Communist  for  every  2.400  people.  Are 
we  blind  to  realities  so  that  we  will  wait 
a  little  longer  before  we  take  action? 

Without  delay,  let  us  pass  here  and 
now  laws  to  do  the  following: 

First.  Outlaw  the  CommunL'.t  Party- 
label  it  for  what  it  is — a  rin.j  of  spies 
and  traitors. 

Second.  Freeze  their  bank  accounts 
and  safety  deposit  boxes  ard  compel 
them  to  register  all  money  In  their  pos- 
session. 

Third.  Compel  all  of  them  to  register. 
Including  all  their  aliases  with  penalty 
of  life  imprisonment  if  they  rt  fuse. 

Fourth.  Inspect  their  offices  and  their 
places  of  meeting. 

Fifth.  Deny  all  radio,  press  and  tele- 
vision facihtles  for  their  traitorous 
propaganda  and  lies. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  the  use  of  tie  United 
States  mails  to  their  traltoroui  cause. 

Seventh.  Place  in  detention  camps  any 
and  all  Communist  spies  and  traitors — 
at  lea.st  while  our  boys  are  dying  to  undo 
their  traitorous  work. 

Unless  we  take  action  now  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  trust  the  people  placed  in 
us. 


Letter  From  Kelly  Ingram  Post   Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA:?KS 


HON.  UURIE C.  BATTLE 


or  aLap\m\ 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  UEi'KKoLN" 

Monday.  August  7,  191 

Mr.  B.^TTLE.  Mr  Spea 
members  of  the  Kelly  Ingr 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Bir. 
Ala.,  are  worried  about  pubhc: 
war  activities  that  give  aid  an 
to  the  enemy.    I.  too.  have  be 
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concerned  about  this  particular  prob- 
lem. So  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  resolution  from 
my  own  VFW  post  condemning  this 
practice  and  offering  a  suggested 
remedy : 

KzxLT  Ingram  Post, 
VrrERANs  or  Foreign  Waes. 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  July  28.  1950. 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  of  America  la 
now  Involved  In  a  major  confilct  with  a  Com- 
munist nation  on  foreign  soil  and  many 
miles  from  our  main  base  of  supply:  and 

Whereas  many  news  releases  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  weeks,  telling  of  troop 
movements,  equipment  and  supply  move- 
ments to  our  operating  centers  and  the  type 
and  capabilities  of  material  used  by  our 
soldiers  in  battle;  and 

Whereas  the  indiscriminate  broadcast  of 
this  inlormatlon  undoubtedly  costs  the  lives 
of  many  American  soldiers:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Kelly  In- 
gram Post  €68  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  reg- 
ular session  strongly  recommend  to  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Harry  8.  Truman  that  be 
immediately  set  up  an  office  of  censorship  to 
see  that  no  information  is  publlsned  or 
broadcast  that  gives  aid  to  our  enemies  and 
results  Li  loss  of  life  to  our  comrades;  t>e  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Alabama  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  commander  of  the  department  of 
Alabama  of  tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  A^rs, 
the  Birmingham  News,  and  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 

John  A  Jenkins, 
Commander,  Kelly  Ingram  Post.  Vet' 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Attest;  Weslet   A    Wakmack. 

Adjutant. 


Addresses  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  > .  19S0 

Mr.  MYERS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  three  addresses 
which  I  made. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apmy  BT  United  States  Senator  Francis  J 

MTK2S     AT    VETEaANS'     DaT     CELEBRATION     AT 
TOWANDA.  BRAi>rORO  COUNTT.  Pa. 

I  come  before  you  at  a  critical  hour  in  the 
tactical  timetable  of  Communist  aggression. 
I  want  to  emphasize  tactical  as  contrasted 
with  a  strategic  timetable.  The  bloody  bat- 
tle developing  on  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  Korean  peninsula  will  not — whatever  Its 
outcome — decide  ultimate  victory  in  the  Ko- 
rean war  for  the  red  invaders. 

The  history  of  aggressive  warfare  is  full 
to  tbe  pwlnt  of  overflowing  with  accounts  of 
battles  won  by  Invaders  who  in  the  end  lost 
the  wars  they  had  started  There  1»,  as  all 
of  you  know,  a  world  of  difference  between  a 
tactical  victory  tn  battle  and  the  outcome  of 
a  war  conceived  on  false  strategic  concepts. 
The  Nazis  achieved  one  tactical  victory  after 
another  in  overrunning  Europe  more  than  10 


years  ago.  The  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
by  the  Japs  was  a  brilliant  tactical  success 
for  them  that  had  been  prompted  without 
provocation  and  which  relied  heavily  on  sur- 
prise. But  in  the  end.  It  was  the  failure  of 
Nazi  strategy  and  Jap  strategy  which  lost 
the  war  for  them.  Both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs  niade  the  common  error  of  underesti- 
mating the  vigor,  the  resolution,  resource- 
fulness, and  the  strength  of  free  peoples. 

Yet  the  Reds — in  the  face  of  those  recent 
lessons  in  strategy — have  now  made  the  same 
blunder.  For  five  postwar  years,  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  line  has  played  the  same 
tune — you've  heard  It — "Americans  will  talk 
big.  but  they  won't  do  anything  when  the 
chips  go  down  "  Evidently,  the  Reds  used 
this  line  so  long  that  they  began  to  believe 
it  themselves. 

I  suppose,  though,  In  fairness  to  the  Krem- 
lin strategists,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Reds  have  had  some  assistance  from 
American  isolationists  in  making  their  big 
mistake.  If  the  Reds  have  read  the  record — 
as  I'm  sure  they  have — they  have  seen  one  of 
the  two  major  political  parties  in  this  coun- 
try vote  3-  or  4-  or  5-to-l  in  the  Congress 
against  virtually  every  measure  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  against  communism. 

The  Reds  have  seen  that  the  support  of 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  within  the  Repub- 
lican membership  of  Congress  is  indeed  nar- 
rowly confined.  The  small  bloc  of  congres- 
sional Republicans,  once  ably  led  by  Senator 
Vandenberc.  of  Michigan,  today  has  no  ef- 
fective leader  as  a  result  of  Senator  Vanden- 
bexg's  continuing  serious  illness.  But  most 
significant  of  all  that  th-  Reds  h.^ve  been 
able  to  observe  is  the  fact  that  e;en  at  the 
high  tide  of  Senator  Vandenberc  s  influence 
on  Republican  policy,  he  never  once  had  the 
support  of  anything  approaching  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  congressional  delega- 
tions— nor  did  he  have  a  controlling  voice  in 
shaping  the  official  Republican  line  that  was 
to  be  followed  by  orthodox  Republicans  in 
Congress. 

Instead,  obedient  majorities  of  three  or 
four  to  one  within  the  Republican  delega- 
tions followed  the  Isolattonist  "don't-help- 
any-free-peoples-anywhere "  line  laid  down 
by  the  entrenched  Republican  leadership. 

I  think  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  Com- 
munists could  be  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  overwhelming  Republ.can  support  for 
isolation  represented  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans,  and  that  this  isolationist  attitude 
would  be  embraced  by  a  large  enough  group 
of  our  people  to  bankrupt  any  efforts  which 
might  be  made  to  resist  Red  aggression  if 
aggression  was  in  fact  decided  upon. 

Now  while  it  Is  true  you  have  never  heard 
a  Republican,  or  a  Democrat  either,  say  he 
had  any  love  for  communism,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  congressional  Repub- 
licans have  demonstrated  a  remarkable  re- 
luctance to  do  any  more  about  communism 
than  talk  against  it.  The  usual  Republican 
approach  to. our  programs  to  strengthen  the 
free  world  can  be  summed  up  In  one  word: 
economy.  They  have  been  so  obsessed  by 
the  desire  to  economize  that  they  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  wanting  to  spare  the  water 
needed  to  put  out  a  fire. 

When  you  look  at  the  record,  you  will  see 
that  most  Republicans  gave  Up  service  to 
sending  military  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  tney  supported — so  many  of 
them  said — the  '"principle"  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  military-assist- 
ance program  for  other  free  nations,  and 
point  4.  But  when  It  came  down  to  a  vote  on 
the  funds  needed  to  make  these  programs 
effective  at  all.  you  could  find  only  a  tiny 
handful  of  Republicans  who  could  under- 
stand that  Inadequately  financed  programs 
were  as  bad.  or  worse,  than  no  programs  at 
all.  Obviously,  if  the  programs  were  cut 
back  to  levels  which  would  not  permit  them 
to  do  an  effective  Job.  what  money  we  did 
spend  fur  tbem  would  simply  b«  i^aaied 
entirely. 


So.  year  after  year,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  li.  we  in  Congress  have  witnessed  V..e 
spectacle  of  vote  after  vole  where  we  have 
barely  squeaked  through — or  have  at  times 
failed  to  beat  off — eflorts  to  lop  off  funds  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We 
have  seen  the  Democrats  vote  4  or  5  to 
1  to  sustain  adequate  funds  lor  these  All- 
Important  programs — and  we  have  seen  the 
Republicans  vote  3  to  5  to  1  to  cut  the 
funds  far  below  levels  imperatively  needed 
to  make  the  programs  successful. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  such  votes  as 
these  which  led  the  Reds  Into  the  fatal 
strategic  mistake  they  made  by  pushing  the 
button  for  the  Korean  attack. 

Several  weeks  after  the  unprovoked  ag- 
gression launched  against  tne  Republic  of 
Korea,  my  Republican  opponent  who  seeks 
election  to  the  Senate  this  fall  In  my  place 
announced  that  in  his  opinion  cur  Nation 
had  made  commitments  in  the  Korean  War 
without  having  cc«-resix)nding  force  to  back 
them  up.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  will, 
to  analyze  that  observation.  I  have  thought 
about  it  a  great  deal,  and  frankly,  it  troucles 
me  very  much. 

The  obse.-vation  is  ambisuous — and  so  is 
the  context  from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  isn  t 
at  all  cle.-^r  just  what  he  had  in  mind.  By 
this,  does  he  mean  that  we  should  have 
allowed  the  Reds  to  swallow  up  Korea  with- 
out lifting  a  linger?  Cr  doe&  he  think  we 
should  now  pull  out  of  the  fray  altogether? 
The  Reds  would  have  preferred  to  see  us 
stay  out  of  the  Korean  business — but  I 
certainly  don't  believe  the  American  people 
would  have  wanted  us  to  stand  idle  while 
an  aggressor  walked  all  over  a  weak  neigh- 
bor. The  free  world  hasn't  forgotten  the 
lesson  of  Munich  that  quickly. 

Or  perhap.s  the  remark  means  simply  that 
he  doesn't  believe  America  has  the  where- 
withal to  carry  through  on  our  commitment 
to  Korea  and  the  United  Nations.  If  that  s 
what  he  had  in  mind,  he  has  a  lot  less  faith 
In  America  than  do  the  rest  cf  our  people. 
The  American  lighting  man  uhderstands  the 

job  he  tacltled.  He  knows — and  he  s  demon- 
strated by  his  valiant  actions  in  the  past 
6  weeks — that  he's  got  to  buy  time,  needed 
time,  to  get  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
match  the  tremendous  numerical  strength 
that  was  gathered  secretly  and  launched 
without  warning  on  a  tiny  country  armed 
only  to  the  extent  of  downing  border  raids 
and  keeping  civil  order. 

Remarks  that  imply  we  haven't  got  what 
it  takes  to  make  pood  on  our  word  are  a 
flat  sell-out  of  the  brave  men  who  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  freedom  In  Korea  Such 
statements  as  these  accomplish  nothing  m^-re 
than  disunity  among  our  own  people  and 
despair  among  our  allies. 

Now  I  have  never  been  more  serious  In 
my  life  than  I  am  in  saving  right  now  that 
the  time  has  come  to  lake  stock  of  ourselves, 
our  resources,  and  our  policies.  We  need 
criticism — constructive  criticsm  that  mends 
our  shortcomings,  that  promotes  unity  and 
Strength  among  the  free  people  the  world 
over.  But  carping  criticism  that  isn't  clear 
as  to  its  meaning,  or  criticism  which  disre- 
gards the  facts,  isn't  constructive. 

I  opened  my  remarks  to  you  today  with 
the  observation  that  Communists  have  made 
the  .same  disastrous  strategic  mistake  that 
the  Na:'is  and  Japs  made  beiore  them — they 
underestimated  the  strength  and  resolution 
Of  the  free  democratic  people. 

More  than  any  single  event  In  the  crucial 
po3t7.ar  years,  the  Communist  d-clslon  to 
undertake  aearessive  warfare  has  cleared  the 
air  end  has  revealed  with  crystal  clarity  what 
Is  required  to  hnlt  C- mmunist  efforts  to 
dominate  the  world.  With  a  single  gtroke 
the  Communist  attack  on  South  Korea  baa 
exposed  to  bright  sunlight  the  fuzzy  thinJc- 
Ing.  the  irresponsible  art'UinentB.  and  tb« 
enormity  of  the  e.ror  comniii;  .'J  by  the  isoia- 
tionisus  and  their  comrades  iu  armA  who  ia 
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the  name  of  economy  have  Bystcmatlcally 
•uught  to  cut  to  the  quick  every  antl-Com- 
xnunlst  program  that  has  come  before  the 
Congr«8«.  In  their  penny-wisdom  and 
pound-foolishness,  they  have  screamed 
against  the  Communists  and.  at  the  same 
time,  have  turned  thumbs  down  on  every 
tingle  proposal  to  operate  our  national  and 
International  programs  at  adequate  Itvels. 

Thus,  the  Korean  attack  has  exposed  the 
blind  economy  bloc  and  the  isolationists  as 
being  the  same  breed  of  cat. 

The  til  ought  occurs  to  me  here  that  It  Is 
appropriate  to  say  something  about  our 
spending  for  national  defense  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  The  Isolationists  and  their 
cohorts  parading  as  economizers  haven't  been 
content  to  coufiue  their  attacks  to  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  other  free  na- 
tions. Even  our  own  national  defense  has 
come  in  (or  Its  turn  at  their  hands.  Last 
year,  for  example,  we  were  Just  barely  able 
to  beat  down  In  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  36,  a  move  that  would,  if  passed,  have 
forced  the  President  to  cut  back  by  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  all  Government  spending. 
Including  defense. 

But  today  the  Monday-morning  quarter- 
backs who  have  been  exposed  (or  their  isola- 
tionist and  (alse-economy  moves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  world  (reedom  now  demand  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  and  three-quarters  billions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  appropriated  ai.d  spent  for 
our  own  national  defense  during  the  past 
4  years. 

They  now  hope  to  shift  the  limelight  from 
their  own  errors  to  an  attack  Implytni;  that 
moet  of  the  nearly  |50,000.000,(XK)  has  beon 
misspent  or  otherwise  poured  down  a  rat- 
hole  without  buying  \js  military  security. 

Well,  here's  their  answer — though  they 
knew  the  answer  before  they  be^an  talking. 

Approximately  six  out  of  every  seven  dol- 
lars spent  for  defease  during  the  past  4  years 
went  (or  necessary  overhead.  This  Included 
aoout  $20,000,000,000  (or  military  personnel — 
for  their  pay.  food,  and  clothing.  It  in- 
cluded another  913.000,000.000  that  was  used 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  military 
equipment  such  as  ships,  aircraft,  military 
installations.  Another  95.000  (X)0. 000  was 
spent  for  such  things  as  maintaining  the 
CiVUian  personnel  who  form  such  an  Im- 
portant arm  of  the  military,  for  retirement 
pay.  for  military  public  works,  and  Indus- 
trialization programs.  These  three — pro- 
vision for  military  personnel,  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  the  last 
Item  of  •5,OOO.0UO.0OO  lor  such  things  as  the 
civilian   arm   and   retirement    pay — reach   a 

total  of  fsa.ooo.ooo.ooo. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  •48.7SO,000,000  spent, 
there  was  $10,750,000,000  available  for  pro- 
curement ot  new  equipment  and  for  vital  re- 
aearch.  Two  and  a  quarter  billion  went  Into 
research  programs  on  such  thln.{s  m  guided 
mlssllea.  supersonic  aircraft,  radar.  tUgh- 
puv^ered.  recoil-less  antitank  guns,  and  other 
deve^vmcms  exclusive  of  atomic  weapons. 

Th<  remaining  $8,500,000,000  wu  devoted 
to  pru:urement  of  new  types  ol  equipment, 
about  three-fourihs  of  which  went  for  new 
types  of  aircraft,  and  the  balance  waa  used 
lor  ships,  combat  weapons,  and  vehicles. 

The  high  percentage  required  for  over- 
liead — s^  out  of  every  seven  dollars  as  I 
bare  explained — is  what  we  must  regard  as  a 
fixed  cxneii.;e  for  operating  our  Military  Es- 
tabliahmeut  on  a  baals  which  will  permit  a 
ready  expansion  If  and  when  needed  The 
fijud  nature  of  this  overhead  is.  I  thmK,  well 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  less  than  one  dol- 
lar in  twenty  of  the  additional  $10,500,000  000 
requested  recently  by  the  President  for  addi- 
tional defense  must  go  to  overhead  In 
ether  wordfl,  $10,000,000,000  of  the  $10,500,- 
000,000  will  go  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
iDcnMslng  our  combat  strength. 

Those  who  wnii'd  teek  to  tir'tl-mfn*  mir 
faith  m  gar  miilijxy  defen&e  Ly  casung  doubt 


In  our  minds  are  doing  a  grave  thing  Indeed 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  do  need 
crltlclbm — constructive  criticism.  We  need 
the  kind  which  can  strengthen  us  by  point- 
ing to  specific  examples  of  weakness  and 
which  suggests  constructive  ways  of  over- 
coming them.  Irresponsible  political  attack, 
however,  does  not  (all  into  that  category. 

Isolation  has  been  exposed  (or  what  it  is — 
and  the  false  economy  of  seeking  to  econo- 
mize on  our  security  need.s  has  also  been 
exposed.  The  mistake  which  the  Reds  have 
made  In  attacking  Korea  has  now  swept  away 
the  phony  argument  of  the  isolatlonistf  and 
the  (alse  economists. 

Those  who  have  been  completely  consist- 
ent :n  standing  by  the  programs  such  as  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  a  full-fledged  program  for 
military  assistance  to  the  free  nations,  point 
4,  and  an  adequate  national-defense  system 
are  the  ones  who  have  Seen  true  to  our 
efforts  to  halt  communism  and  preserve 
world  peace. 

with  the  phony  arguments  now  demol- 
ished by  Red  aggres-slon,  we  are  going  for- 
ward with  full-scale  plans  to  strengthen  the 
free  world  quickly  enough  that  the  Reds  will 
not  again  dare  to  tamper  with  the  peace. 
Wc  are  going  forward  as  a  united  people,  and 
we  are  going  forward  with  the  friendship, 
encouragement,  and  support  of  free  peoples 
all  ever  the  world  who,  though  poorer  and 
weaker  than  we.  are  doing  everything  which 
Is  m  their  power  to  further  our  common  goal 
of  bringing  about  lasting  peace  In  a  free 
world. 

More  than  ever  before.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
the  real  effort  against  communism  cannot 
be  fought  with  mere  unsubstantiated  charges 
and  attacks  upon  the  loyalty  and  capability 
of  our  civic  leaders.  Those  who  leel  that  the 
complete  answer  to  communism  can  be  found 
by  shaking  our  flats  in  supposed  anger — while 
at  the  same  time  cutting  down  to  nothing 
cur  help  to  our  free  neighbors  or  refusing  to 
help  them  when  they  arc?  attacked — are  com- 
pletely discredited  by  the  march  of  events. 

Americans — the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans — know  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  as  we've  done  throughout 
the  postwar  era,  we  are  acting  In  defense  of 
world  freedom — acting  (aster  now  than  be- 
fore, because  the  Isolationists  and  the  blind, 
penny-pinching  Internationalists  have  been 
revealed  for  whnt  they  are. 

We  are  not  committed  In  Korea  beyond  our 
power.  We  are  not  committed  to  stand  by 
the  free  wo. Id  without  the  ability  to  carry 
out  our  commitments.  Anyone  who  siiggests 
that  hM  underestimated  the  American  peo- 
ple i\s  completely  as  the  Kremlin  has. 

Text  or  TKANsciimoN  bt  UNrrrD  STATSi 
SENATot  Francis  J.  Mtcks  Ovm  Pennstl- 
VANiA  Radio  Stations.  Wkck  Kno  or  Adcukt 

4-ti.    iNCLUttlVE 

A  tremendous  amount  of  my  mall  recently 
has  dpalt  with  questions  of  controls  over  otir 
domo.tic  economy,  and  of  mobilization  for 
delense. 

I'd  like  to  use  this  p.nrtlcu'ar  radio  report 
to  the  people  o(  Pennsylvania  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  summarize  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  me  about  controls,  and  to  answer 
as  many  of  those  questions  as  time  on  a  15- 
mtnute  broadcast  will  permit. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  picture  of  the  sentimenta 
expressed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  have  written  me  recently 
al.jcut  controls: 

Prices  on  a  great  many  commodities  have 
sky-rocketed.  In' some  Inst.Tncea.  goods  that 
aie  ordinarily  available  In  abundance  can  no 
lonjcr  be  found  at  any  price.  Several  rea- 
sons appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  higher 
prices  and  the  shurt.'»g»»s.  For  one  thing, 
there  hM  been  a  grent  denl  of  scare  buying 
r.  'd  hc^rdlrrr.  For  cnother.  scne  merchinta 
have  stepped  up  their  buying  In  the  hope 


of  plUng  up  big  Inventories  tiat  can  be 
unloaded  later  at  higher  prices. 

Curiously,  many  of  our  present  shortag»« 
are  artificial.  You  might  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve after  looking  at  the  shel.ea  in  your 
grocery  this  week,  but  the  Uutl.  u  that  we 
have  more  sugar  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Store  shelves  are  bare  sin  ply  because 
people  have  been  buying  far  more  stiffW 
than  they  usually  da  Just  to  havi-  some  extra 
on  hand.  This  extra  purchasing  has  over- 
taxed the  packaging  and  dlstrlb  itlon  faciU- 
tles  with  the  result  that  artlhcUl  shortages 
have  occurred. 

Thus  many  of  the  shortage.;  and  high 
prices  have  been  artificially  creat  d  by  hoard- 
ing and  by  seme  unscrupulous  merchants 
who  have  tried  to  profiteer.  W.-  have  seen. 
too,  I  regret  to  say.  the  occaslDnal  use  of 
sharp  practices  by  merchants  who  have  tried 
to  pawn  off  shoddy,  second-ra  e  goods  by 
starting  rumors  of  scarcity,  of  j  lants  about 
to  be  converted,  or  what  have  y  m. 

My  mall  makes  It  abundantl"  clear  that 
our  people  want  controls  impos'd  on  prices 
and  wages  They  want  ratlonlnK  as  a  means 
of  protecting  fair-minded  people  who  are  not 
trying  to  hoard  or  profiteer.  They  want 
these  controls  Imposed  not  onl '  to  protect 
our  home-front  economy,  but  i.lso  because 
they  are  aware  that  the  selfish  practices  of 
hoarding  and  profiteering  are  downright  un- 
patriotic and  unfair  to  the  brav?  Americana 
who  are  fighting  the  Red  Invade -s.  unfair  to 
the  men  who  are  being  drafted,  unfair  to  the 
Reserves  who  are  being  called  up.  and  In 
fact,  unfair  to  free  people  the  world  over 
who  realize  fully  that  our  prlriary  task  Is 
to  halt  Communist  aggression. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  sometlilng  of  the 
developments  presently  shaping  up  In  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  heard 
the   testimony  of  dotens   of   nlUtary   and 

civilian  experts  who  have  discussed  various 
phases  of  our  delense  mobillzitlon  needs. 
There  have  been,  as  you  kuov.  sharp  but 
honest  disagreement  among  the  n  as  to  what 
is  needed  at  the  present  time  But  of  these 
experts,  none  has  commanded  the  attention 
and  respect  accorded  to  our  great  elder 
statesman.  Bernard  M    Baruch. 

Rather  than  tell  you  what  Mr.  Baruch 
said,  however,  I  would  prefer  to  have  you 
hear  him  summarize.  In  hi.s  owa  words,  the 
recommendutic ns  he  made  (or  cur  mobiliza- 
tion needs.  The  Honorable  Bernard  M. 
Baruch: 

"One,  organize  America  (or  a.l-out  mobll- 
l?atlon.  with  a  general  celling  o^er  the  entire 
economy  to  prevent  (urther  lnfl\tlon  and  an 
all-embracing  system  of  priorities  to 
strengthen  cur  defenses  and  nilnlmize  dis- 
locations. 

"Two.  the  very  least  that  mmt  be  done  Is 
to  amend  this  priorities  leglsli  tion  to  pro- 
vide frr  effective  price  and  wage  control  and 
rationing  authority.  To  do  le&j  Is  to  Invite 
cruel  sutTerlRg  and  possible  dlsi.ster. 

"Three,  taxes  high  enoi?gh  to  eliminate 
profiteering  and  to  cover  all  defe.nse  coats. 
These  taxes  should  take  effect  for  at  least 
the- second  half  of  this  year. 

"Four,  continued  rent  controls  with  pro- 
vlfl'ju  for  clearly  Justifiable  increases. 

•Five,  prompt  creation  of  an  over-all 
mobilizing  agency  to  synchronize  all  our 
efforts. 

"She.  postpone  leas  essential  expenditures. 
As  an  aid  to  that,  a  capital  issues  commit- 
tee should  be  established  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  review  all  capital 
Issues,  public  and  private,  deferring  lees 
essential  projects  to  make  stire  housing, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  more  essential 
De«ds  are  met  first. 

"Seven,  strengthen  the  United  Nations  by 
coordinating  our  efforts  with  it  in  common 
defense  of  peace. 

"Eight,  speedier  assistance  In  rearming  of 
t'Kc7  natlLiis  ready  to  reskt  aggre&sljn, 
al'^:  \-  v.Uh  the  expansion  of  our  own  defense 
fcrces. 
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*Hiarly  3  years  ago.  I  cllpp>ed  an  item  from 
a  newspaper  which  seems  ominously  pro- 
phetic today.  It  told  ot  a  boast  made  by  a 
Soviet  general.  This  general  boasted  that  the 
western  democracies  were  bound  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  Soviet  Unlcn  because  they 
would  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
arm  themselves.  They  prized  their  stand- 
ards of  living  too  highly.  They  would  not 
be  wllUng  to  accept  the  disciplines  to  put 
giins  over  butter. 

■'In  Russia,  though,  this  general  boasted, 
the  peoffiC  were  inured  to  hardship.  The 
Soviet  Government  would  (orce  the  sacri- 
fices to  mobilize.  A  lean  and  hungry,  but 
.zed  Rtissia,  would  overrun  a  Western 
\.  ;.l:  which  could  not  bring  liseK  to  mobi- 
lize In  time. 

"That  is  the  test  which  confronu  us — not 
only  this  country,  but  all  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  Is  the  choice  of  peace  or 
butttr.  of  mobilizing  our  strength  now.  while 
peace  can  still  be  saved,  or  of  clinging  to 
petty  wants  and  petty  profits.  Imperiling  our 
freedom  and  our  civilization. 

"No  outride  enemy  can  defeat  us.  We  can 
defeat  ourselves.  Gentlemen,  yours  is  the 
decision.  Which  shall  it  be — discomfort  or 
defeat?" 

This  Is  Senator  Mters  again.  You  have 
just  heard  our  great  elder  statesman,  the 
Honorable  Bernard  M.  Baruch  summarize 
the  recommendations  he  recently  made  to 
Congress  lor  undertaking  our  expanded  de- 
fense program. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Baruch  proposals 
were  attacked  by  those  who — though  they 
fully  support  drafting  men  and  calling  up 
Reserves  to  meet  the  new  Red  threats — none- 
theless (eel  there  is  no  need  for  comprehen- 
sive controls  on  our  economy.  These  critics 
seem  willing  to  send  men  off  to  fight  and 
die  In  de(ense  o(  (reedom.  but  they  are  un- 
wUllng  to  curb  the  profiteer  and  stay  the 
hand  of  the  hoarder. 

I  believe  the  critics  are  dead  wrong. 

I  have  weighed  carefully  the  various  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  made,  and  I 
have  read  the  arguments  posed  by  the  critics. 
As  I  see  It.  this  Is  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us: 

There  is  some  belt-tightening  ahead  for 
all  of  us  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
fully. 

I  believe  the  President  should  be  given 
comprehensive  powers  to  Impose  controls.  I 
believe  they  should  t>e  available  on  a  stand- 
by basis.  Not  all  o(  them  are  needed  at  once. 
Some  may  not  be  needed  at  all  unless  the 
International  situation  worsens  greatly. 

The  use  of  comprehensive  stand-by  powers 
Mas  the  great  advantage  that  they  may  be 
tmpoeed  without  delay  if  and  when  needed. 
These  powers  must  be  broad  enough  to  per- 
mit a  roll-back  of  prices  to  sane  levels.  They 
r  ust  permit  the  control  of  wages,  the  assign- 
ment of  priorities,  and  powers  of  allocation 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  (or  dereuse  needs, 
and  to  guarantee  the  maximum  production 
of  essential  consumer  goods 

It  is  obvious  to  all  but  a  (ew  die-hards  that 
the  very  existence  of  stand-by  powers  will 
act  as  a  big  deterrent  against  price  increases 
and  hoarding.  The  only  ones  who  have 
cause  to  (ear  controls  are  those  who  would 
seek  to  l.oost  prices  out  o(  line,  or  to  hoard. 
The  (act  that  controls  are  standing  by.  ready 
to  be  used  i(  necessary,  will  make  any  poten- 
tial bad  actors  think  twice  be(ore  mlst)e- 
havlng. 

Heaven  knows,  no  one  likes  controls  for 
controls'  sake,  and  we  certainly  won't  use 
any  more  of  them  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Controls — though  most  people  appear 
tc  want  them  now — won't  be  populM  once 
they  are  In  effect.  The  American  j)eople  have 
never  liked  coniroU,  and  they  know  full  virell 
that  however  carefully  the  controls  are  ad- 
ministered, they  Inevitably  impose  greater 
hardship  on  some  than  on  others. 

But  little  as  we  like  controls,  they  must 
be  readied  lor  use.    We  Americans  will  not 


be  satisfied  to  set  up  one  standard  (or  men 
in  the  armed  services,  and  another  standard 
(or  the  selfish  (ew  who  would  profiteer  or 
take  more  than  their  (air  share  o(  what  we 
have  to  go  around. 

Inflation  can  be  our  worst  enemy.  You 
will  recall  that  our  industrial  production 
was  running  close  to  peak  levels  when  the 
Korean  attack  occurred.  Now  we  plan  to 
add  perhaps  $15,000,000,000  worth  o(  new 
defense  spending  to  that  already  loaded 
output. 

In  terms  of  our  economy,  the  $15,000,000,- 
000  expansion  would  mean  aa  Increase  of 
about  6  or  7  percent  In  our  total  Industrial 
output — a  figure  small  enough  that  it  would 
not  cause  serious  disruption  of  our  economy. 
When  you  consider,  however,  that  hoarding 
buyers  and  businessmen  seeking  to  build  up 
their  inventories  are  also  add;jig  new  bur- 
dens to  our  output.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
total  effects  of  stepp>ed-up  de:fense  activity 
and  Increased  consumer  demand  would 
gravely  overtax  our  Industrial  capacity. 

Controls  such  as  suggested  by  the  Baruch 
proposals  will  hall  the  hoarding  ar.d  In- 
ventory stockpiling.  We  will  also  reduce  the 
Inflationary  effect  of  our  defen.se  program  by 
making  severe  cut-backs  in  Government 
spending  for  nondefense  programs,  so  that 
the  net  Increase  in  the  Federal  budget  as 
now  planned  will  be  far  below  the  $15,000,- 
OOO.OCO  level. 

As  Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out.  we  should  seek 
to  pay  for  our  new  defense  program  as  we 
go.  "This  can  be  done — and  we  can  curb 
Inflation  at  the  same  time — by  the  combina- 
tion o(  higher  taxes,  reduced  Federal  spend- 
ing for  nondefense  work,  and  by  tighter  con- 
trols on  consumer  credit. 

I  believe  our  new  tax  program  should  be 
designed  to  curb  profiteering  and  to  close  the 
.  Infiatlonary  gap.  We  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish this  without  Imposing  new  tax 
burcjens  on  families  with  low  fixed  Incomes 
who  are  always  the  worst  victims  of  high 
prices. 

Credit  buj-lng  has  a  tremendous  Infla- 
tionary effect — and  today.  Americans  already 
owe  the  record  amount  of  nearly  $20,000,000.- 
000  (or  consumer  goods  they  are  purchasing 
on  credit.  The  inflationary  effect  of  credit 
can  be  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  requiring 
larger  down  payments. 

The  steps  I  have  Indicated  are  necessary 
In  light  o(  what  we  can  now  (oresee.  We 
are  not  on  a  total  war  (exiting,  (ar  from  It. 
While  all  of  us  pray  that  total  war  does  not 
lie  ahead.  It  Is  nevertheless  a  contingency 
we  must  keep  in  mind. 

Our  actual  needs  are  for  limited  war.  not 
the  full-dress,  all-out  affair.  As  I  say.  we 
must  in  our  planning  keep  In  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  total  war.  and  be  fully  prepared 
should  the  present,  localized  version  of  war 
spread  out  Into  the  real  thing. 

Our  present  task  is  merely  to  tpeed  up 
the  Job  that  has  been  under  way  through- 
out the  postwar  period,  that  is.  the  task  of 
building  up  our  defenses  and  those  of  the 
free  world. 

The  present  situation  does  not  call  for 
total  war  mobilization,  and  although  a  sud- 
den change  In  the  International  picture 
might  shift  us  into  complete  mobilization, 
our  present  plans  do  not  contemplate  a  big 
curtailment  ol  production  o(  basic  consumer 
goods. 

But  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  not 
accelerate  our  de(ense  plans  at  this  time. 
Aggression,  whenever  and  wherever  It  ap- 
pears, must  be  stamped  out.  To  do  other- 
wise would  lead  us  through  a  series  of 
Munlchs,  and  cause  a  gradual  eating  away  In 
the  strength  of  the  free  world  as  the  Com- 
munists picked  off  Independent  nations  one 
at  a  time. 

Our  opposition  to  Communist  expansion 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  (or  the  present,  we're  all  In  for  some 
bJlt-tlghtening  to  see  the  Job  through.  ■ 


Adcsf^s  by  UN'mD  ST.^rES  Sinatob  Francis 

J        MTER.S,      DeMOCUAT.      or      PrNNSTLVA.NIA, 

BrroRE  Membe-  s  and  Gnsrs  or  th« 
Pe:s'Nstlvania  AMVETS.  Fort  Stanwix 
HoTix.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jtn.T  29,  1950 

I  am  dov.bly  glad  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
For  one  thing.  I've  always  enjoyed  other 
A\r\'ET  gatherings  In  the  pai.t.  and  I  ve 
looked  forward  to  Joining  you  this  evening. 

But  Ira  a'so  pleased  to  be  here  because 
tlus  provides  me — as  one  of  your  two  United 
States  Senators — with  the  opportunity  to 
bring  you  a  report  from  the  Senate  and  else- 
where In  Washington  on  some  of  devel- 
opments which  are  shaping  Uj  now  on  the 
International  front. 

Without  question,  the  International  ques- 
tion Is  the  issue  of  the  day.  It's  uppermost 
In  everyone's  mind — and  It  is  Imperative 
that  all  our  people  should  have  the  facts  on 
what  Is  taking  place.  A  fuily  Informed  pub- 
lic in  times  of  this  sort  is  all-Important. 

A  great  many  of  you  In  this  room  I  am 
sure,  know  at  first  hand  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  any  military  operation.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  great  Initial  advantage 
gained  by  any  military  force  which  brings  a 
surprise  attack.  You  enow.  too.  the  vast 
supplies  which  must  be  secretly  marshalled 
before  a  surprise  attack  can  be  launched. 
And  I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  unprovoked 
Red  attack  on  South  Korea  as  one  which 
had  been  careiully  planned  long  in  advance 
and  the  attack  was  put  Into  motion  on  a 
split-second  time  table. 

Any  of  you — and  I'm  sure  this  applies  to 
most  of  you — who  have  followed  carefully 
the  Communist  tactics  in  the  postwar  era 
are  -fully  aware  that  the  Communist  attack 
might  have  been  launched  against  West 
Germany,  or  Yugoslavia,  or  Greece,  or  Tur- 
key, or  Iran,  or  India,  or  Indochina — Instead 
of  against  South  Korea.  In  your  mind's  eye. 
you  can  see  the  vast  half -circle  of  the  Iron 
curtain  as  It  hangs  across  eastern  Europe, 
and  runs  across  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the 
east,  and  thence  north  to  Siberia  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  opposite  Alaska.  The  unin- 
habited, frozen  wastes  o(  the  p>olar  cap  com- 
plete the  circle  of  Iron  curtain  back  at  lu 
beginning  in  northeastern  Europe. 

The  essential  thing  to  recognize  here  Is 
that  the  Communists  have  sought  Inces- 
santly to  push  the  Iron  curtain  ever  outward 
Into  larger  and  larger  circle,  within  which 
new  millions  of  expressed  people  could  be 
swallowed  up  and  subjugated  by  Commu- 
nist masters. 

The  free  nations  which  rim  the  border  of 
the  Iron  curtain  found  themselves — almost 
without  exception — terribly  weakened  by  the 
total  Impact  upon  them  of  World  War  II — 
and  from  the  end  of  the  war  forward,  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Soviet  grand  design 
for  world  conquest  visualized  a  capture,  one 
at  a  time.  o(  the  weaker  nelchtwrs  who  lived 
on  the  free  side  of  the  curtain. 

The  CommunlsU,  who  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  were  In  no  shape  to  undertake  an- 
other one.  sought  to  carry  out  their  conquest 
o(  Individual  free  nations  largely  by  sub- 
versive. Internal  means.  They  tried  to  capi- 
talize on  the  economic  chaos  In  Europe  by 
fomenting  strikes  and  Insinuating  them- 
selves Into  the  political  life  ol  countries  like 
France,  Italy.  Germany,  and  so  forth.  The 
Marshall  plan,  which  has  already  cost 
America  over  SS.'jOC  000  000.  came  Just  In 
time  to  stop  cold  the  Comm unlit  effort"  to 
capture  the  countries  o(  western  Europe 
from  within  The  postwar  starvation  In 
western  Europe  Is  a  thing  of  the  past — 
thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan — and  the  free 
nations  of  the  west  are  gradually  getting 
back  on  their  economic  feet. 

Economic  recovery  In  western  Europe  has 
been  a  bitter  pill  (or  the  Communists  to 
swallow,  because  it  has  completely  thwarted 
the  Communist  efforts  to  control  Europe 
the  cheap  way  by  means  of  luternal  over- 
throw ol  the  tree  governments. 
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In  GiT««e.  the  Communists  stirred  up  a 
fuerrtlla  war  In  the  hope  of  undoing  the 
reeulU  of  free  elections  In  that  country. 
American  aid  made  It  possible  for  the  people 
of  Greece  to  suppress  the  guerrillas  com- 
pIMtly.  and  there,  as  In  Ttirkey  as  well,  In- 
tcnml  Commm.lsts  subversion  was  a  failure. 
When  the  Beds  tried  to  freeze  us  out  of 
Berlin,  the  airlift,  manned  by  American 
and  British  pilots  supplied  that  city,  the  str.e 
ot  Philadelphia,  completely  by  air  for  al- 
most a  year — and  once  more  Red  press^ure 
«M  abandonetl  In  the  fac«  of  determined 
opposition. 

All  of  these  Communist  measvires  I've  dis- 
cussed up  to  now  rcilcd.  as  1  have  pointed 
out.  primarily  on  internal  political  and  eco- 
nomic means,  rather  than  on  techniques 
which  would  Involve  outright  aggression  or 
war.  And  It  U  quite  evident  that  those  ef- 
forts have  ended  in  lailure  for  the  Commu- 
nists. 

You  will  recall  that  our  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  ^Ince  the  close  of  World 
War  II  have  been  substsntlally  above  the 
levels  we  have  ever  maintained  In  a  so-called 
period  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand.  tl:ere 
have  been  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  w«rs  either  ouuight  isolation- 
ists, or  who  were  so  anxious  for  economy  that 
they  were  willing  to  cut  anything  and  every- 
thing In  order  to  save  money,  have  opposed 
our  defense  spending. 

Just  last  fall,  for  example,  the  Isolation- 
ist and  economy  blocs  ganged  up  in  an  ef- 
fort to  order  a  5  to  10  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  In  all  appropnatloiis.  Including 
-  the  military  That  effort  wns  beaten  back  In 
the  Senate,  but  the  vote  ol  41  to  36  was  a 
little  close  for  comfort. 

Our  defense  program  since  194S  has  man- 
aged to  achieve  a  unified  defense  force, 
bringing  Into  balance  the  Army,  the  Air 
Furc«.  tb«  Navy — and.  of  course,  the  Marines. 
That  was  a  huge  Job  that  still  Isn't  finally 
settled,  but  the  imderstandable  Jockeying 
for  position  and  squabbling  among  the  forces 
that  broke  out  last  year  has.  from  all  reports, 
l>een  settled  peaceably,  and  we  now  have  a 
single  striking  powet  of  all  the  forces,  or- 
ganized, cooperating  and  acting  as  a  team. 

A  'teady  Increase  in  defense  spending  has 
taken  place  In  the  p«»st  several  years  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  possibility  that  the 
Communists  would  dare  to  rl.sk  an  act  of 
aggression  if  they  continued  to  fall  In  the 
nse  of  Internal  tactics.  The  Soviets  have 
continued  to  build  up  their  own  forces,  and 
today  have  the  l&rg.Ht  standing  army  in  the 
world. 

Amerlcnn  foreign  policy,  which  has  re- 
ceived some  bipartisan  support  In  Congress, 
has  developed  along  the  lines  that  defense 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  confined 
merely  to  arming  ourselves  alone.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious — or  obvious  at  least  to 
everyone  but  a  noisy  handful  of  Isolation- 
Ists,  many  of  them  In  Congress — that  our 
freedom  depended  upon  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  the  other  democracies  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Many  of  the  free  countries  who  were  fel- 
low members  of  the  United  Nations  were 
economically  weak,  and  unable  to  develop 
adequate  military  forces  with  their  limited 
resources  These  same  free  governments  did, 
however,  see  the  Communist  menace  clearly, 
jind  they  turned  to  America  for  economic 
support  and  assistance  In  the  form  of  mili- 
tary equipment  which  would  enable  them  to 
build  up  their  resistance  to  Communist 
threats. 

When  you  consider  that  the  Communists, 
with  a  growing  military  machine  being  as- 
sembled behind  the  Iron  curtain,  were  In  a 
position  tu  concentrate  their  forces  at  any 
point  along  the  iron  curtain,  and  strike  sud- 
denly with  great  strength.  It  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  the  free  world  could  not  create 
overnight  a  solid  military  barrier  around  the 
entire  periphery  of  the  Iron  curtain  strong 
enough  at  e\ery  p.:lnt  to  overcome  at  once 


any  attack  In  force  which  might  be  brought 

to  bear. 

It  was  a  matter  of  building  up  the  entire 
border  of  the  curtain — and  building  at  the 
same  time,  reserve  forces  which  could  be 
moved  In  to  beat  back  the  attack  wherever 
the  Communists  might  decide  to  launch  It. 
The  defense  forces  around  the  edge  of  the 
Iron  curtain  would,  until  the  reserve  help 
could  be  brought  Into  the  nght.  be  forced 
to  buy  time  and  to  delay  In  every  way  pos- 
sible the  aggressor's  time  table  for  conquest 
until  sufficient  enforcement  arrived. 

Needless  to  say,  the  free  countries— and 
this  certainly  Includes  America— hoped  very 
much  that  the  Communists  would  not  be  so 
Insane  as  to  Indulge  In  rank,  raw  aggres- 
sion against  a  free  world.  And  It  has  been 
the  announced  policy  of  all  the  free  coun- 
tries that  aggressive  action  against  any  one 
of  them  wotild  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Atlantic  Pact,  Initiated  by  the  United 
States  last  year.  Informed  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  the  nations  who  signed  the  pact 
would  stand  fast  against  any  apgresslve  act. 
And  to  back  up  the  Atlantic  Pact,  we  In- 
augurated the  military  assistance  program 
late  last  year — once  more  over  violent  iso- 
lationist objection— to  give  more  thr.n  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  military  Resistance  to 
nations  which  would  Join  in  the  common 
purpose  of  resisting  aggression  by  any  other 
nation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  military  assistance 
program,  any  nation  wishing  to  participate 
In  It  had  to  sit  down  with  military  officials 
of  the  other  allied  nations  and  work  out  a 
common  defense  program— evidently  a  mat- 
ter which  took  a  great  deal  of  planning,  and 
necessarily  quite  a  bit  of  time.  When  the 
common  defense  program  was  mapped  out. 
It  wns  necessary  to  list  the  equipment  which 
would  be  needed  to  carry  It  out. 

We  had  some  of  the  needed  equlpmei  on 
hand  In  America  as  surplus,  but  much  of 
It  was  not  available  as  surplus,  and  orders 
and  plans  were  needed  to  get  It  Into  pro- 
duction. 

The  military  a.'islstance  program,  first  en- 
acted Into  law  late  last  summer,  has  come 
In  for  some  criticism  recently— and  I  might 
add  here  that  the  criticism  has  come  largely 
from  the  very  Members  of  Con  cress  who  ac- 
tually voted  against  military  assistance  last 
year— but  their  criticism  quite  obviously  rep- 
resents a  complete  mlstmderstandlng  of  what 
the  military  aid  program  Involved.  This  isn't 
too  surprising,  because  In  their  votes  ainUnst 
It  last  year,  they  clearly  failed  to  understand 
It  nt  the  time. 

In  criticizing  the  very  program  they  voted 
against  lost  year,  they  have  apparently  as- 
sumed the  funds  they  opposed  could  be  con- 
verted overnight  into  military  equipment 
which  had  n- t  even  been  mnnulactured 
when  the  bill  passed.  And  apparently  they 
expected,  too,  that  tbe  equipment  oace  made, 
could  be  tran.«i ported  on  some  sort  ol  magio 
carpet — at  the  speed  of  light — to  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

The  Korean  Reds  weren't  this  blind.  They 
saw  the  American  forces  hand  over  to  the 
South  Koreans  more  than  »100,000.000  worth 
of  ground  force  equipment  In  1949  when  cur 
troops  were  withdrawn  under  Instructions  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  the  Korean  Ivcds 
saw  that  before  long,  last  year's  military  as- 
sistance program  would  have  protjressed  to 
the  point  that  finished  equipment  wotUd 
start  arriving  after  a  6,000-mlle  Journey  from 
America. 

For  them,  aggression  was  now,  or  never. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  United  Nations  which  assisted 
in  establishing  the  Republic  of  Korea  south 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Intended  to 
build  up  a  South  Korean  fighting  force  de- 
signed to  launch  aggressive  warfare.  The 
$110,000,000  worth  of  American  equipment 
furnished  the  South  Koreans  layt  year  con- 
sisted of  Infantry  equipment  such  as  rifles, 
bazookas,  mortars,  howitzers  and  some  60  or 


70  small  navr.l  patrol  vessels.  This  equip- 
ment, altogether,  \;as  enough  to  supply  some 
60,000  ground  forces  adequately  to  mee*-  the 
needs  for  Internal  security  of  the  country  In 
putting  down  border  raids  and  suppressing 
Communist-Inspired  uprisings 

The  Korean  R-^s  were  also  able  to  see  whit 
American  economic  assistance  had  been  able 
to  do  m  rebuld'.ng  the  economy  of  South 
Korea.  Over  WO0,00O,COO  worth  of  econcmJc 
assistance  has  reached  South  Korea  slnCe  the 
end  of  World  War  IT.  and  these  funds  were 
belnt;  put  to  work  In  rnl8'.n«»  the  economic 
levels  of  the  country.  The  economic  prcgrew 
he'ped  further  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Beds 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  offer  th» 
South  Krreans. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  attack 
south  of  the  thlrt'-elithth  parallel,  the  R-ds 
broughi,  with  them  a  hupe  force  th.it  clearly 
had  been  deslened  to  overrun  the  country  In 
a  matter  of  hours  so  that  the  Job  could  be 
finished  before  the  stunned  free  world  could 
do  any  mere  than  protect  what  hart  happened. 
But  the  decisive  political  action  of  the 
Ui'lted  Nations  and  the  Immediate  follow-up 
by  President  Truman  must  have  ccme  as  a 
big  surprise  to  the  Reds.  Despite  the  ad- 
vances the  Reds  h.nve  continued  to  make,  the 
decision  or  the  free  nations  to  stand  together 
against  Communist  aggression  had  an  elec- 
tric effect  In  stpengtlienlng  the  opposition  to 
the  Red  drive.  We  set.t  what  forces  we  could 
spare  Immediately  without  endangering  other 
key  points  In  our  Pacific  defenses,  and  stead- 
ily since  that  tlrne  nation  after  nation  has 
accuraiilated  what  forces  it  has  to  offer  and 
Is  getting  them  off  en  the  long  Journey  to 
thTt  dl.stant  trouble  spot  In  Asia. 

As  this  time  ground  forces  from  countries 
of  Latin  Amcrjca  and  western  EMrope  are 
already  en  route  or  about  to  go.  Additional 
American  forces  ar«  moving,  along  with  more 
supplies,  across  the  6,000-mile  pipeline  to 
Korea. 

The  bravery  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  In  buying  the  needed 
time  to  get  divisions  of  men  in  to  replace 
the  battalions  that  are  now  slowing  down  tbe 
Red  divisions  are  deserving  of  the  higheet 
honors  In  the  annals  of  warfare. 

General  MacArthur  said  this  well  In  his 
first  report  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Cuuiicll  last  Tuesday  when  he  observed: 

"But  the  Issue  of  battle  U  now  ftilly  Joined 
and  will  proceed  along  lines  of  action  In 
which  we  win  not  be  without  choice.  Our 
hold  upon  the  southern  part  of  Korea  repre- 
sents a  secure  base  Our  casualties,  despite 
o\erwhelmlng  odds,  have  been  relatively 
Ught. 

"Our  strength  will  continually  Increase 
while  that  of  the  enemy  will  relatively  de- 
crease. 

"His  fupply  line  In  Insecure.  He  has  h^d 
his  great  chance  but  failed  to  exploit  it.  We 
are  now  In  Korea  In  force,  and  with  Ood's 
help,  we  are  there  to  stay  until  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  Republic  Is  fully 
restored." 

Thus,  General  MacArthur  summarized  the 
Korean  situation  a  few  days  ago. 

In  the  meanwhile,  plans  are  t>elng  shaped 
rapidly  to  make  certain  of  General  Ma  - 
Arthur's  success.  Men  and  equipment  are 
en  route  across  the  Pacific  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  dispatched. 

Other  plans  a-r  shaping  up  to  prepare  a 
more  rapid  strengthening  of  all  the  free  na- 
tions. Congress  Is  now  working  cut  the  de- 
tails of  the  projected  tlO.000,000.000  Increase 
In  military  spending  which  the  President 
recommended  The  Draft  Art  will  provide 
for  the  early  call  of  100.000  men  without 
previous  military  service,  and  specially 
trained  Reserve  units  will  be  activated  to 
meet  particular  neetls  in  Korea  and  elsewhere 
that  potential  trouble  might  be  expected. 

The  defense  pri^ram.  as  It  Is  projected  for 
the  preeent  situation,  la  clearly  not  designed 
for  Korea  alone.  We  readily  rec-gnlze  that 
other  efforts  may  be  made  by  the  Reds  to 


find  soft  spots  In  the  defenses  around  the 
Iron  curtain,  and  we  are  moving  ahead  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  the  other  free  na- 
tions who,  under  the  United  Nations,  have 
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It  tanas  ot  %hm  AjDoerlcan  hosne  front,  some 
belt  tightening  is  ahead.  As  plans  stand  at 
the  moment,  it  will  not  be  severe.  Both  tha 
Senate  and  the  House  are  readying  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  rationing  and 
price  controls  with  provisions  for  price  roll- 
taeks.  I  regret  to  say  thst  tbe  need  for  con- 
■oaaar  controls  has  been  brought  about  pn- 
tnarUy  because  of  scare  buying  on  the  part 
ct  a  relatively  few  bufiluessmen  axul  consum- 
ers who,  either  because  they  have  to  tuild  up 
Inventories  with  the  hope  of  profiteering,  or 
tecause  they  want  to  accumulate  a  hoard  of 
tittogs  they  don't  presently  need,  have  suc- 
eaeded  fn  creating  artifldal  scarcities  and 
pushing  up  pnces  on  goods  we  have  m 
atnindance. 

Sucv  is  a  good  illustration.  The  sur- 
pluan  o..  sugar  have  haunted  us  In  the  paet 
year.  We  still  have  more  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with.  But  In  store  after  store. 
the  prtces  have  J\imped  and  the  shelves  are 
bare,  simply  because  unfounded  rumors  have 
aent  the  packaged  stocks  off  Into  base- 
■wnt    hoards. 

We  need  stand-by  controls  for  rationing 
and  prices  now — and  If  prices  do  not  settle 
back  as  they  should,  the  controls  will  have 
to  go  on. 

Some  materials,  notably  ^teel,  will  be 
short,  becaiuie  our  stee*  Industry  was  oper- 
ating at  peak  levels  prior  to  the  Korean  In- 
vasion. While  our  present  defense  needs 
VMI  not  make  ser'ous  Inroads  Into  tbe  pro- 
duction of  basic  cooaumcr  goods,  a  system 
of  priorities  and  allocations  is  bcini<  f.isli- 
ioned  which  will  assure  Uie  fiow  of  adequate 
quantities  of  critical  materials  Into  oiir  de- 
fense eJTort.  But,  as  I  say.  the  »10.0OO.0OO.- 
000  defense  erpansion  (ireeently  cortfm- 
i»ni  not  sertoiisly  dlnnpt  our  econ- 

ly  or  IlTing  standard     If  the  Korean  busl- 

w  Is  settled  wlt.hout  other  difficulties  rris- 
our  Industrial  capacity  can  quickly  ab- 

rb  the  new  load,  and  by  curtailing  Govern- 
ment spending  en  many  nondcfense  activi- 
ties, we  are  easing  the  presstire  on  our  indus- 
trial machinery. 

The  Interim  fS.OOO.OOO.OOO  tax  bill  is  being 
drawn  now.  and  as  s  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Ccfnmlttee.  which  is  handling  the 
matter,  I  want  to  see  the  new  taxes  act 
prtBsarUy  as  a  curb  on  profiteering  and 
against  Inflation.  I  have  no  intention  of 
seeing  it  applied  in  a  fashion  that  will  work 
harm  on  famines  with  lower,  fixed  Incomes 
who  are  always  the  flrjt  victims  of  high 
prices. 

These.  In  brief,  are  the  recent  develop- 
ments. Where  we  go  from  here,  no  man  can 
My  With  certainty.  We  fervently  hope,  of 
cosusr.  tbat  the  concerted  resistance  to  ag- 
gression In  Korea  will  serve  to  convince  the 
Reds  that  we  mean  business  when  we  say 
aggression  will  not  be  tolerated.  However,  as 
we  have  done  throtjghout  the  postwar 
pertod,  our  national  policy  »-lll  continue  to 
be  built  on  the  proposition  that  we  will  work 
hand  In  hand  with  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  to  protect  the  Indlvldtial  dignity  of 
peoples  and  nations.  To  do  so,  we  most  con- 
tinue. a£  we  have  in  the  past,  to  be  prepared 
for  eventualities  which  might  confront  us. 

While  I  pray  th.it  Korea  will  go  down  in 
the  books  of  history  as  one  more  failure  of 
Soviet  expansion  short  of  war — as  has  been 
the  case  in  Berlin,  and  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
anid  in  all  of  western  Europe — we  can  be 
certain  that  the  free  nations  will  not  stand 
by  watching  their  fellow  natk>i\s  swallowied 
up  one  at  a  time.  And  to  meet  that  grave 
obligation  to  world  freedom,  we  ail  have  a 
task  to  perform.  But  with  moral  rl^tt  on 
mat  sMe.  aad  with  our  abiding  faith  In  the 
fttturt  of  fre*  men,  we  will  succeed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAPvLES  A.  PLULILEY 

or  vzKMorr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESE-VTATTVIlS 

Tuesday,  Augnst  S,  1950 

l.lT  PLXn^rLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  De- 
ten^.e  John.^n  to  make  it  aprc;.r  that  ef- 
forts t3  expose  his  inefficiency  are 
prompied  by  political  partisan.ship  are 
boconerangs. 

For  him  to  charpe  thai  Consrress  is 
re^poiisiWe  for  the  awftil  lack  of  adequate 
military  preparedne^^s  for  either  attack 
or  defense:  for  him  to  boastingly  state 
there  was  no  question  as  to  our  security 
and  to  intimate  we  could  repel  any  at- 
tacker in  hours — the^e  thuigi  and  roany 
more  are  the  measure  of  his  egocentric 
inccmpeiency  for  the  job  he  persists  to 
retain. 

His  continuance  in  ofSce  impedes  na- 
tional security  for  that  Congress  dis- 
trusts him.  rightfully  doubts  that  money 
it  m&y  appropriate  for  defease  will  be 
expended  by  him  as  dii^ected  by  it;  re- 
sents his  previous  willful  disregard  of 
their  express  directirns.  their  being 
ample  ground  for  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  reasons  v/hy  we 
should  have  a  different  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion are  to  home  extent  set  fortii  in  the 
following  editorial  to  be  found  in  Busi- 
ness Week — the  issue  of  Au:rus:  5 — 
which,  fcr  the  convenience  of  all,  I  in- 
clude imder  unanimous  consent  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks: 

The  Trind — Wht  We  Need  a  Nrw  Secketart 
o*  DdUM^B 

It  has  been  said  of  Louis  Arthur  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United  States  cf 
America,  that  he  hoped  for  the  best  without 
preparing  for  the  worst. 

The  brutal  facts  from  Korea  bear  tragic 
witness  to  the  awful  truih  of  this  estimate 
of  the  -nan. 

Even  if  a  Dunkerque  can  be  averted  and 
our  offensive  can  Ije  moimted  from  South 
Korea  instead  of  J^ipan.  a  horrlhle  faiivre 
here  at  home  must  be  accounted  for.  The 
time  is  DOW  to  ask  the  question 'why  so  few 
had  to  face  so  many  with  so  Utile. 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  the  Korean  tragedy? 
Wlio  left  us  hopelessly  unprepared  to  meet 
thla  m.ndero«s  Communist  aggression? 
Who  lulled  the  Nation  Into  a  sense  of  false 
aecturliy  by  boasting  of  our  grov.ing  mlhtary 
might  under  reduced  military  budget*? 

Tlie  blante  must  be  shared  ty  every  Ameri- 
can, not  least  by  the  Presiiieut  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  the  chief  blame  belongs 
where  the  chief  responsibility  Is — with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Louis  Jobnaon  should  resign.    If  be  falls  to 
abow  that  aensc  cf  putdlc  duty,  the  country 
gboukl  make  it  plixin  to  him. 
THKXE  fahurks 

The  Secretaryship  cf  DeJense  Is  a  hleh  of- 
fice of  public  trust  that  should  seek  cut  the 
man  who  la  to  fill  It.  No  such  narrow  view. 
hcvrever.  trammeled  the  amb) lions  ot  Its 
present  occupant.  From  as  far  back  as  1940, 
when  FDR  had  to  back  away  from  an  earlier 
premise  to  make  him  Secretary  of  War.  Louis 
J^  'ir.s-n  campaigned  to  be  this  country's  tcp 
military  ctrlttan. 


His  Chance — ■  icn?  one — eena*  In  the  sum- 
mer cf  id-ta  when  Democratic  cazMllclste 
Truman  was  apparently  prepared  to  promise 
anything  to  anyone  wh5  could  re:ilenish  the 
fcp..*rapt  rarty  treasury.  Johnson  took  over, 
i.j  ..;  to  widely  accepted  re;oorts.  on  tl»e 

c.-nd:ti  n  that  he  become  Secretary  of  De- 
fer.-^ He  did  a  miracu  ous  lob  of  political 
mcnty-ra;5ln2  t:ie  President  wivs  reelected, 
tbe  bargaia  was  kept,  and  in  March  1940. 
Lniis  .Johnson  succeeded  the  late,  great 
Jiimes  Forrestal 

His  administration  of  ilie  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  stormy— perhaps  unavoidably 
so.  He  inherited  the  "shole  stubborn  uniflra- 
tlon  mess.  He  has  done  srrod  work  on  the 
administrative  side  In  makirnj  unliicf.tloa 
work  And  he  has  hroui'ht  about  some  legltl- 
m.'ite,  badly  neeced  ec«.ini>mies 

It  is  a  pity  that  hU  gocd  works  pale  Into 
obscnrlty  alongside  his  calamiuus  failures. 

First,  Johnfon  has  had  no  adequa'.e  con- 
ception of  the  defense  policy  needed  to  match 
tlie  fcreign  potter  cf  this  ccttrrtry.  wobbly 
as  that  haf  been.  To  be  sure,  the  b'.ame  here 
extends  beyond  him  to  his  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  President,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  well  But  his  w»«  the  re?-v3r«i!bility 
to  lay  before  Conmress  a  mUitiry  pr^x:ram 
equal  to  our  commitments.  He  failed  to 
d-)  so. 

Second,  Johnson's  department  failed  to 
^r  vide  the  kind  of  military  strength  that 
Korea  shows  w^e  need.  There  has  teen  a  con- 
suming preoccupation  with  Interccrtinentil 
atomic  war  and  Inadequate  preparation  for 
the  satrillte  cat's-paw  type  of  war  that 
Ru-ssla  chose  to  use  In  Krrea  and  may  use 
elsewhere.  The  result  Is  that  ctir  men  hare 
only  a  few  light,  outgunned  tanks  to  oppoae 
the  Red  monsters  thrown  against  them.  W* 
must  rely  on  ,Vt  fighters  to  do  work  they  were 
never  designed  to  do  In  support  of  grmrod 
operations  TT.e  new  weapons  about  which 
so  much  was  heard  last  ^nrlng  seem  still  to  be 
on  order. 

Third.  Jchnson's  repeated  assertions  that 
hts  economies  and  budget  cutting  have  re- 
sulted In  a  stronger  delense  are  revealed  as 
trag,ically  false.  Before  Korea,  he  prated  that 
we're  In  grand  shape,  th.it  If  Russia  starts 
something  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  we 
would  go  Into  action  by  5.  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  lick  tbe  hell  out  of  Joe  Stalin  tf 
he  started  anyrhing. 

He  told  the  country  that  his  smaller  bud- 
gets would  merely  cut  cut  fat  and  convert  tat 
Into  muscle.  After  holding  defense  obliga- 
tions below  the  $:3.90C.OOO.C'CO  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  19*9-50,  he  submitted  a  tlS.OOO,- 
000.000  oudget  for  1950-51.  This  eompjared 
with  the  |18,COO,000,000  flfttre  Porreetal  re- 
garded In  1948  as  toe  minimum  for  meetlr;g 
otn-  responsibilities  around  the  world.  We 
are  new  hastily — and  wastefully — in  1  year 
trying  to  expand  the  defense  budget  by  twice 
that  »5,000.O:O,0CO  saving. 

Johnsons  bucgetin^;  went  far  beyond  cut- 
ting off  fat.  It  rut  down  Array  ground  force 
strength,  almost  decimated  the  t—rlnw, 
shrank  Navy  fighting  pcwer,  hel  '  baek  ttM 
70-group  air  force,  reduced  aircraft  replsee- 
ment  programs,  ignored  glaring  we»?t  spots 
In  tanks  and  tactical  aircraft,  and  retarded 
research  and  derelopmei.  . 

CrTTtNG  THE   MTTSCL* 

On  Lhe  Qoor  of  tbe  Hoxise  ei  Representa- 
tives on  April  4  last.  Chairman  Cap.l  Vixson 
of  ttoiC  House  Armed  Services  Committee  chal- 
lenged Johnson  s  propaganda.  Said  Vuesoai. 
"I  want  to  state  emphatically  that.  In  my 
Jtidgment,  Mr.  Johnsun's  economy  scalpel 
has  not  on:?  car\ed  away  sczae  srrrtce  fat 
tut  has  cut— deeply  m  s'^me  areas  -into  the 
sinew  and  iWHSie  at  the  arix:*<t  services.  ' 

All  e.xampl«,  traeically  dtxumentcd  la 
Korea,  is  wbat  ha-:  ?eT  ed  to  Pcrrestal  s  lanh- 
modemlaaUoa  r:r..tn>-n.  The  plan  w^s  t) 
tafct  oar  wmttma  tai:K>.  rearmor.  and  reguii 
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them  80  they  could  at  least  handle  their 
Russian  opposite  numbers.  Gl's  In  Korea  to- 
day could  hardly  be  exnecled  to  as^'rce  that 
Johnson's  economy  In  budgeting  that  pro- 
gram out  of  existence  waa  only  cutting  off 

fat. 

Louis  Johnson's  record  does  not  qualify 
him  to  continue  as  the  civilian  leader  of  our 
great  new  military  effort.  Nothlni?  he  has 
done  In  office  wotild  so  become  him  as  the 
leavuig  of  It. 


Laws  or  Morality? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror  of  August  5.  1950.  discusses  a  fre- 
quently used  expre.s.sion.  "There  oupht  to 
be  a  law."  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Laws  oa  Moralh-t? 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law."  How  often  do 
we  hear  that  expression  or  repeat  it?  As 
humans  we  always  want  the  law  to  restrict 
some  other  feUow.  of  course  Few  If  any 
Of  us  want  a  law  passed  that  will  restrict  our 
own  freedom  of  action  or  our  right  to  do 
what  we  think  Is  prop>er  and  to  our  own 
advantage. 

Right  now  a  great  many  people  are  saying, 
"There  ought  to  be  a  law."  about  a  great 
variety  of  subjecu.  Moat  of  the  concern 
over  a  new  law  relates  to  our  war  and  pre- 
p>aredness  efforu.  Congress  Is  being  pressed 
by  a  number  of  groups  as  well  as  by  Indi- 
viduals to  paaa  a  hopper  full  of  bills  restrict- 
ing the  other  fellows. 

If  they  pasa  one-fourth  of  the  bills  pro- 
posed, our  war  effort  will  be  bogged  down 
under  the  extreme  »eii;ht  of  a  lot  of  useless 
red  tape.  Many  people  who  now  are  very 
much  la  favor  of  restrictive  laws  will  be 
very  much  disappointed  when  they  find 
some  law  restricting  them. 

There  is  one  law  that  could  cover  most  of 
the  Eubjects  now  t>elng  proposed  as  a  basis 
for  Innumerable  new  laws.  It  is  a  simple  law 
given  to  man  many  generations  ago  by  the 
Great  Teacher. 

Simple  In  language,  easy  to  interpret.  It 
could  relieve  the  modern  world  of  many  of 
Its  heartaches  That  law.  which  w;  know 
as  the  Oolden  Rule  says.  "Therefore  all  things 
whataoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the 
law  of  the  prophets." 

The  last  war  produced  lU  full  crop  of  war 
profiteers,  despite  toe  many  and  complex  law.s 
that  hindered  many  honest  men  m  the  per- 
formance of  their  dally  tasks.  Its  aftermath 
waa  less  liberty  for  all  of  us;  freedom  and 
wealth  for  most  of  the  S-percenters  and  ad- 
ditional grants  and  wealth  for  tho.se  offenders 
who  had  the  good  will  of  powerful  politicians 
on  their  side. 

History  records  the  downfall  of  many  great 
nations.  Q-aite  often  the  downfall  of  those 
nations  was  brought  about  by  a  complexity 
of  laws  that  worked  injustices  on  larger  and 
larger  portions  of  their  population.  Our  own 
Nation  was  brought  into  being  by  a  revolt 
against  unjust  laws.  We  must  be  ever  vigi- 
lant lest  wo  wreck  this  one  last  bulwark  of 
free  people  by  a  n^aze  of  laws  in  which  every 
man  needs  a  legal  guide. 

Americans  are  the  great   revolutionist*  of 

the  modern  »<«     They  revolted  ngtiuat  the 

■  authority  cf  kings,  and  of  un^vlee  laws.    Tney 
revolted  againat  the  atuiMdity  of   the  D.irk 


Ages.  Their  active  minds  and  vigorous  todies 
led  them  to  revolt  against  things  as  they 
w?re,  and  brought  about  things  as  they  are. 
They  revolted  against  unncessary  hard  man- 
ual labor  and  created  the  greatest  quantity 
of,  labor-saving  devices  In  the  annals  of 
history. 

They  revolted  against  human  slavery. 
Having  freed  the  body  of  man,  they  set  about 
to  free  his  mind  and  his  Imaslnation.  Their 
Inventions  have  freed  the  housewife  cf  a 
multitude  of  chores,  they  have  freed  the 
masses  of  much  back-breaking  labor. 

Revolting  against  time  and  space,  this  Na- 
tion's Inventors  came  forth  with  the  steam- 
boat, the  locomotive,  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane.  We  built  the  greatest  rallrcad 
system  on  earth,  we  still  are  perfecting  It. 
Our  miles  of  highways  are  equal  to  the  t<  tal 
mileage  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
addini?  to  It. 

Our  great  tranaportatlon  system  's 
equaled  by  our  great  system  of  communica- 
tions. Our  Industrial  know-how  Is  the 
marvel  of  all  other  nations. 

Will  we.  the  great  revolutionaries  of  the 
ages,  now  surrender  these  things  that  free 
men  with  free  minds  and  bodies  achloved.  to 
those  who  thirst  for  power?  Will  we  first 
be  fettered  by  needless  laws  and  then 
chained  to  the  chariots  of  the  enslavers  l>e- 
cause  we  have  forgotten  the  moral  laws  on 
which  a  great  Nation  was  built?  Will  we 
pass  from  a  Nation  governed  by  law  to  a  Na- 
tion confused  by  law  and  eventually  to  a 
Nation  governed  not  by  law  but  by  men? 

The  German  people  in  the  despair  of  the 
twenties  called  out  for  a  leader.  They  gave 
up  their  liberty  lor  the  Intoxication  of  great 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  They  almost 
destroyed  the  world  as  we  know  It.  They 
did  destroy  Germany.  Were  they  guiltless? 
Did  thi°lr  pleas  of  innocence  becatise  of  poor 
leadership  impress  you? 

Shall  we  delegate  the  great  power  and  re- 
sponsibility Imposed  upon  us  as  American 
citizens  to  a  few.  or  shall  we  as  free  men  and 
women,  proud  citizens  of  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth,  shoulder  our  responsibility  and 
oboy  the  primary  moral  laws,  making  other 
laws  unnecessary? 


Doykin  Defends  Jo^oson 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/^RKS 

0." 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  last 
week  told  you  all  of  the  innumtrable 
telephone  calls,  letters,  and  telegrams 
which  I  received  subsequent  to  the  sev- 
eral talks  made  with  respect  to  Louis 
Johnson,  who.  I  repeat,  is  to  my  mind 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  War.  or  should 
I  say  of  Defense  to  which  the  peace  and 
th?  security  of  this  Nation  has  ever  been 
entrusted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experienced  in  admin- 
istration, a  great  executive,  a  public  of- 
ficial who  does  the  right  as  he  sees  the 
right.  Louis  Johnson  is  a  man  who  gets 
things  done.  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  work  under  him.  believe  in 
him  because  they  know  him.  They 
know  also  that  when  he  i.ssues  an  order, 
he  wants  it  carried  out  at  once. 

It  is  said  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  has  told  his  su'oorduiates: 

H«ve  no  fear  of  the  conqequenoea  of  what 
you  do  under  order*.     *     *     *     I  will  take 


all  blame  *  •  *  aii'l  I  am  taking  thU 
off  your  backs  'n  order  that  you  can  f.et  th? 
Job  done  i-.s  It  snould  he  done— economlcaUy 
with  precision  and  with  dl':patch. 

I  did  not  have  to  read  in  the  daily  press 
that  President  Truman  was  b?hind  his 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson — 
"come  hell  or  high  water"— because  I 
knew  that  the  President  and  Americans 
everywhere  are  conscious  of  and  appre- 
ciate the  work  he  is  doing  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  are  behind  him  to  a  man. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
yesterday  to  receive  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  MontgomeT  •  Ala  >  Ad- 
vertiser headed  "Boykin  defends  John- 
son." and  which  editorial  truly  exhibits 
the  basic  problems  which  confront  this 
country.  That  our  people  are  generally 
becoming  more  aware  of  these  problems 
is  made  clearer  each  s-jccceding  day. 

So  far  as  the  strength  of  our  armed 
services  is  concerned,  the  United  States 
now  has  two  separate  and  distinct  de- 
fense problems.  The  first  is  the  conti- 
nental defense  of  the  United  States 
themselves  and  second  to  that  is  the  de- 
fense of  all  countries  represented  in  the 
United  Nations  whose  independence  we. 
as  well  as  all  signatory  nations,  are 
pledged  to  support. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  stra- 
tegic warfare — one  of  the  missions 
charged  to  the  United  States  Air  Force 
and  which  invokes  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  Air  Force  lonpr-range.  in- 
tercontinental bomber,  the  B-36 — is  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  our  conti- 
nental defenses. 

There  is  general  agreement,  mpreover. 
that  what  the  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  called  "the  black  fury  of  the 
A-bomb."  plus  the  Air  F'orces  ability  to 
deliver  it  represents  ih?  most  powei-ful 
reason  why  Rus.sia  has  not  as  yet  started 
and  hesitates  to  start  a  war  against  us. 
I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  what 
General  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff.  Air 
Force,  once  stated  when  he  declared. 
"The  only  war  you  can  really  w*n  today  is 
the  war  that  never  starts."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  person  in  this  House 
v.ho  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  one 
thing  that  has  contained  Russia  and 
made  her  fearful  to  launch  au  attack 
f  iiher  against  any  of  the  weak  countries 
of  Europe,  or  this  country  itself  has  been 
the  existence  of  the  atom  bomb,  the  Air 
Force  B-36  long-range  bomber  and  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
to  deliver  the  bomb. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the 
Nat  on  is  to  formulate  a  policy  of  peace 
or  a  method  of  defense  participated  in 
by  all  of  the  5")  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  this  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Russian  satellite  nations  from 
engaging  us  in  a  war  on  a  half  a  dozen  or 
more  fronts,  all  of  which  are  at  great 
distance  not  alone  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  one  potential  theater 
of  war  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  reading  the  ar- 
ticle will  find  a  wholly  factual,  impartial, 
disinterested,  and  brilliantly  keen  analy- 
sis and  expression  of  opinion  exhibited 
in  the  editorial  as  clippi'd  from  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

Knowing  of  its  int  '  t.,  ♦!  mem- 
bership of  this  Hous->,  ;  1  ,  n-i-ii- 
moua  consent  to  exund  in.v  ;   ..i  iris  and 


place  the  same  In  the  Record  of  our 
proceedings. 

The  article  reads  as  follo>ns: 

[FYom  the  Montgomery   (.Ma.)    Advertiser  of 
July  28.  19501 

BOTKIN   DtTKNSS   JOHNSOM 

In  the  CoMcxxssioNAL  Record  it  is  seen 
that  Congreaaman  PXakk  Botkik.  of  Ala- 
bama, has  made  a  apirlted  defease  of  Sec- 
retary of  Dfffniie  Louis  Johnaon.  Botkin, 
considers  that  Johnson  is  being  made  the 
f&U  guy  for  disasters  that  are  not  of  his 
making.  Botkim  makes  the  points  about 
Johnson: 

1.  Never  at  the  begin^ilng  of  any  war  have 
we  possettsed  so  powerful  a  Navy  as  now. 

2.  On  January  1  the  Army,  du^  to  John- 
son's reorganUatlon  moves,  had  4.000  more 
man  In  ct'O-bat  units  than  It  had  In  such 
units  6  months  before. 

3.  "1  was  myself  In  attendance  at  the  Pen- 
tagon when  Louis  Johnson  tcld  ua  of  the 
economies  and  Improved  efficiencies  that  he 
planned  to  effect,  and  It  was  patent  there 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  make  all  possible 
economies,  and  by  every  Member  of  this 
HoMSe  that  was  present,  provided,  however, 
that  he  made  them  In  some  other  fellow's 
coogrMslcna'  district  or  at  some  other  Con- 
gressman's  expense.  Do  you  not  remember 
his  thundering  response — 

"  'II  Coutjress  expects  me  to  make  the  De- 
fense Department  a  Federal  WPA  relief  proj- 
ect merely  to  provide  Jobs.  I  wlU  quit  this 
Job  right  now.'  " 

4.  Ibe  gathering  reverses  In  Korea  have 
had  the  eflect  of  discrediting  Johnfcons  once- 
Taunted  economies.  There  Is  a  disposition 
to  blame  Korea  on  these  economies.  What 
U  not  understood  U  that  some  of  the  econ- 
omtos  are  as  desirable  now  as  then.  Among 
them  was  firinp  177,000  civUian  employees  in 
the  armed  services  set-up.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  aU  the  rest  of  us.  inclndlng  this 
newspaper,  roared  approval. 

8.  It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  a  year  and  a 
haU  ago  the  country  was  Impatient  with 
Johnson's  pre<le<*»or,  James  Forrestal.  be- 
cause he  was  Ux)  soft  to  eflect  unification. 
This.  Johnson  accomplished. 

Congressman  Bottun  offers  some  praise  of 
Jchr^on  that  appears  extravagant  to  us.  but 
certainly  Johnson's  oerformance  has  not  been 
lacking  In  merit  In  some  directions.  Early 
last  year  the  State  Departmeat— not  John- 

Bou wrote   off    Korea    as   not    l)eing    worth 

American  blood. 

Eut  even  hen  thaw  is  an  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance. Prior  to  Korea  we  were  all 
thinking  of  armed  conflict  entirely  in  terms 
erf  a  slugging  match  between  the  United 
States  and  Rt-jssla. 

Uad  we  been  at  war  with  Rvissla  since  June 
as,  we  would  have  been  able,  as  we  are  not 
InKorca.  to  employ  our  mightiest  resource — 
the  "black  fury  '  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  millions  we  have  spent  on  B-36's  are 
not  In  action  now.  But  in  any  war  with 
Buwia.  the  greatest  air  force  on  earth  would 
have  struclt  crippling  blows.  A-bombs  can't 
win  a  war.  but  tintU  Russia  provokes  war,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  can  prevent  wars. 

We  undoubtedly  have  been  reckless  In  the 
limited  scale  of  otir  preparations  for  war.  but 
neither  have  we  been  entirely  Improvident. 
Never  at  any  time  In  our  history  have  we 
been  as  weU  prepared  with  weapons  and 
milUons  of  Ualned  veterans  as  now. 

Wc  have  proven  leadership  In  Bradley, 
Sherman.  Collins,  and  Vandenberg. 

It  Is  singular  to  us  that  our  vast  reservoir 
of  seasoned  soldiers,  out  of  uniform  for  less 
tvtm  5  years,  has  not  been  a  more  wlde'ly  dis- 
etiiaed  asset  thsn  It  has.  Some  15.000  000 
men  and  women  passed  through  our  armed 
services  In  the  course  of  World  War  II  Of 
tbaae,  millions  could,  with  brief  training,  re- 
■une  then  service.  How  essentially  different 
from  1D41  when  this  country  took  up  arms 
against   the   battle-seasoned   hordes  of  Oer- 


many    and    Japan      Those    1941    servicemen 
didn't  know  a  PX  from  a  M-1. 

A  very  crave  time  is  upon  us.  For  the 
Indefinite  future  we  ?re  going  to  live  in  times 
that  wUl  make  the  last  5  years  seem  Uke  the 
tranquiUity  of  the  CotiUc'ce  era.  But  t*:e  in- 
dications still  ere  that  Russia  simply  doesn't 
want  our  A-bombs  Otherwise,  she  w^ould 
have  taken  Berlin  last  year.  Churchill  has 
always  made  that  pwint  all  the  time,  and  so 
far  events  tear  him  out — as  they  usually  do. 


Freedom  Is  m  Jeopardy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

KCN.  UV/RENa  H.  SMITH 

F    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr  SMITIi  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  indtistries  in  my  dis- 
trict is  the  Freeman  Shoe  Co.,  of  Beloit, 
Wis.  Its  President  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Gary, 
and  recently  m  Freeman  Unlimited,  a 
factory  publication,  he  offered  words  of 
wisdom  which  justify  a  place  in  the  Con- 
CRESSicN'L  Record.  I  include  thcra  as 
part  of  my  remarks  and  commend  his 
message  to  all  Members: 

Everything  I  am  about  to  say  undoubtedly 
has  been  said  many  times,  by  many  people 
but,  in  these  anxious  days,  it  might  t>e  re- 
freshing to  repeat  them.  No  one  in  Amer- 
ica. oCicial  or  otherwise,  should  be  a  master, 
and.  likewise,  no  one  in  America  should  be 
a  slave.  This  is  my  Idea  vi  democracy,  to 
the  extent  that  any  nation  difiers  Irum  this 
to  that  extent  it  Is  not  a  democracy;  if.  in 
fact,  it  remains  one  at  all.  The  purpose  of 
government  is  prlmar-ly  that  of  furnishing 
machinery  to  protect  the  property  of  its  citi- 
zens from  destruction  or  seizure  by  another, 
so  that,  when  the  other  accumulates  prop- 
erty. It  will  likewise  be  safe.  The  protection 
should  also  embrace  the  principle  that  an  in- 
dividual 5  property  should  be  safe  from  Its 
own  government,  which  more  recently  has 
been  taking  the  property  of  private  citizens 
through  confiscatory  tales. 

Government  has  few  positive  virtues,  if.  In 
fact.  any.  Therefore,  it  is  best  when  it  gov- 
erns least.  It  should  be  a  servant  of  the 
people  and  never  Its  master. 

The  American  people.  I  am  sure,  consider 
their  freedom  too  precious  to  ever  permit  it 
to  perish,  unless  it  Is  destroyed  by  the  hn- 
plement  of  its  own  government.  Therefore. 
It  Is  disturbing  to  observe  tUat  for  many 
years  now,  American  Government  has  not 
been  ccmpatl'Jle  with  traditional  American 
freedom,  as  the  greatest  freedom  cf  all  Is 
freedom  from  Government  encroachment, 
but  Government  encroachment  has  been 
progressing  for  the  last  20  years. 

In  Russia  the  politicians  preach  freedom, 
but  they  do  not  practice  freedom.  On  the 
contrary,  they  desire  to  enslave  the  earth  and 
the  people.  In  more  recent  years,  the  pat- 
tern Of  our  own  Government  is  loUowlng 
theirs  too  close4y  for  comr>jrt.  and  it  is  time 
that  all  Americans  be  alert  to  the  sign  of 
creeping  socialism  by  way  of  Government 
Interference  with  business  and  Its  citizens' 
activities.  All  Americans  should  be  aware 
of  concentration  of  power  and  abuse  on  the 
part  of  Its  Government,  because,  frankly. 
freedom  here  l.s  already  in  grave  peril.  Our 
Government's  financial  policies  are  no  longer 
c<^nsistent  with  traditional  American  free- 
dom. It  has  abandoned  the  traditional  gold 
stai'.dard  and  has  chea-^ned  the  value  of  cur 
ctrrency.  It  has.  theretcre.  partly  oonOs- 
cated  t    e  value  of  our  insurance  policies  and 


has  decreaeed  the  quantity  of  food,  clothing, 
and  housin-  that  vut  dollars  will  buy.  A 
continuation  of  deficit  flnanclng.  which  is 
the  implement  by  which  the  value  o!  aoUars 
Is  cheapened,  will  eventually  impoverisli  the 
entire  Nation 

Another  war  will  greatly  Increase  the  na» 
tl on.il  dett  as  no  economy  can  be  looked  lor 
If  we  are  to  wage  world  war  III.  with  which 
we  are  now  threatened.  Wh.le  victory  must 
be  won.  It  will  not  finally  be  achieved  unless 
the  people  are  free  to  ach:e".  e  i:  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  vlctcar  will  be  conspicuously  ab- 
eent  if.  while  fiehtlns.  we  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  concentrated,  dicta- 
torial, and  abtislTe.  Theref<»e.  we  must  re- 
member that,  while  fighting  for  fceedom  on 
the  battlefield,  we  must  &g>.t  equeUy  as  hard 
for  It  at  heme,  and  wm  both  battles  lor  one 
without  the  other  will  indeed  be  a  boiljw 
victory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  vlcton.-  on  the  hcme- 
front  battle  to  keep  our  freedom  can  only  be 
won  by  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  prohibit  our  Government  from  levying 
oonflscatory  taxes  and  the  conimuailon  o* 
deficit  finaucmij.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
situation  now  ta  not  that  the  budget  alone  Is 
out  of  control,  but.  rather,  that  the  Ooveta 
ment  is  out  of  control.  Tnai  is  t  j  say,  th« 
people  no  longer  control  the  Government. 
They  have  not  controlled  it  lor  5ome  time, 
and  If  a  third  war  is  to  come  it  will  be  the 
direct  result  of  complete  lam  ot  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  Government.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  people  knew  that  America 
should  not  have  allied  herself  with  Russia  In 
the  last  war.  That  act.  in  my  opinion,  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  cltsasters  in 
American  history.  And  even  worse  than  this 
was  the  fact  that,  by  giving  comfort  aid.  and 
assistance — which  permitted  Russia  to 
emerge  from  the  last  was  as  a  poweriul.  ag- 
gres&jr  nation — our  Government  sulKtan- 
tially  provided  the  necessity  of  world  war  III. 

Wars  are  usually  won — even  by  a  free 
people — because  of  the  inspirational  genius 
of  great  statesmen.  Today  it  is  obvious 
such  »:enlus  is  sadly  lacking,  and  while  the 
American  people  will  again  bear  arms  and 
sacrifice  their  sons  and  daughters.  If  neces- 
sary, their  hearts  will  net  be  in  it.  Three 
disastrous  wars  in  one  generation  can  only 
be  the  result  of  dipiomutic  bungling. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KGN.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

cr   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGFEssiONAL  RECORD.  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  by  Mr  Perr>'  E.  Moore,  prtsi- 
dent  of  the  New  Yrrk  Cotton  Exchange, 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  which  deals  specifically 
with  subtitle  B  of  S.  3936: 

On  behalf  of  the  Exchange.  I  would  like  to 
make  two  recommendations  to  this  commit- 
tee.    We  uree 

1.  That  subtitle  B  of  S  393,^,  the  Maybank 
bill,  be  stricken  from  S.  3936. 

2.  If  the  committee  deems  this  inadvis- 
able, we  recommend  that  the  c  nsideration 
of  subtitle  B  be  transl  erred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  is  fanuliar 
with  this  entire  subject,  for  consideration. 

We  recognize  the  situation  this  country 
c^iiiroi.ih  tiaU  realize  the  necessity  of  some 
legisiauon  to  give  the  Government  power  to 
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dral  w:th  th*  crl8ts  resulting  from  the  Inter- 
HAtlonal  situation. 

We  strongly  feel,  however,  that  subtitle  B. 
»ectlcn  411.  which  rIvwi  the  President  broad 
powers  to  Ox  margins  and  promulsate  regu- 
lations to  deal  with  trading  in  commodities 
on  the  exchAQB**  will  not  do  what  It  Is  In- 
tended to  do. 

We  feel,  for  r««aon»  which  I  shall  state 
brleflv.  that  the  proposed  leiilslatlon  Is  liKe- 
ly  to  raise  cotton  prices.  Instead  of  lowering 
them  and  to  be  a  strong  factor  In  forcing 
price  controls  over  the  entire  economy. 

In  tnis  connection  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
how  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  func- 
tions and  the  service  It  gives  the  cotton 

Industry  „     . 

As  their  name  Indicate*,  the  New  ^ork 
end  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges  are  cot- 
ton market*  not  only  (or  the  United  States 
tut  for  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
New  York  and  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
chang"^  are  the  only  world  cotton  markets 
left  todav  For  one  reason  or  another,  the 
other  markeu  are  closed  or  function  under 
»uch  handicap*  that  they  are  not  world 
markets 

The  primary  function  of  the  cotton  ex- 
changes In  thla  countrv  Is.  of  course,  to 
aerve  the  cotton  industry.  Including  the 
farmer.  I  think  It  U  generally  aifreed.  even 
by  some  of  the  proponents  of  subtitle  B  of 
S.  3936  that  the  cotton  exchanges  do  serve 
a  useful  purpoee.  We  want  to  continue  to 
serve  a  useful  purpoae  and  that  Is  why  we 
are  urging  the  elimination  of  sections  411 
and  4V2  of  subtitle  B. 

Let  me  briefly  state  some  of  the  services 
which  the  exchanges  furnish  the  cotton 
Industry: 

1.  They  provide  a  market  where  cotton  can 
always  be  bought  or  sold.  Without  marts 
where  buyers  and  sellers  are  always  avail- 
able, there  is  a  question  whether  the  pro- 
ducers would  at  all  times  be  able  to  dispose 
of  their  cotton.  History  shows  that  when 
futures  markets  were  closed  there  was  chaos 
In  the  cotton  spot  markets  and  farmers  had 
dlfEculty  In  disposing  of  their  cotton. 

2.  The  exchanges  furnish,  through  hedging 
operations,  price  Insurance  for  the  shippers 
and  manufacturers  of  cotton  which  enables 
them  to  buy  and  sell  cotton  freely  through- 
out the  year.  Thla  not  only  results  In  a 
better  price  to  the  producer — It  decreases 
coats  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  exchanges  are  a  valuable  source  of 
price  and  other  Information  about  cotton. 

To  Illustrate  how  hedging  furnishes  price 
Insurance,  the  following  is  an  example:  A 
cotton  merchant  buys  cotton  In  order  to  have 
an  ample  stock  on  hand  to  fill  orders  for  his 
cotton-mlU  customers.  He  may  buy  several 
thousand  bales  when  be  has  no  lnunedlat« 
cutlet  for  them.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
almost  every  bale  of  cotton  Is  bought  by 
merchants  and  others  the  moment  the  farmer 
Is  ready  to  sell.  Someone  will  take  the  cot- 
ton. The  operations  of  the  cotton  futures 
markets  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  his  cotton 
when  he  wanU  to  sell  It.  Obviously,  a  mer- 
chant who  buys  several  thousand  bales  with- 
out an  immediate  outlet  for  them  at  the 
mills  runs  the  risk  that  the  market  may  de- 
cline siiarply  before  he  can  resell  his  cotton. 
Con»equently.  he  selU  on  the  exchatiges  cot- 
ton for  future  delivery  In  a  quantity  approxi- 
mating the  amount  he  has  bought.  When 
the  merchant  sells  the  actual  cotton  he  has 
on  hand,  he  disposes  of  the  future  hedges. 
If  the  price  has  advanced,  what  he  loMS  on 
his  futtires  sale  will  be  made  up  on  his  spot 
cotton.  Conversely.  Lf  the  price  declines,  his 
loss  in  the  sale  of  spot  cotton  la  com{)ensated 
by  a  similar  profit  on  his  futures  contracts. 
This  Is  the  standard  method  tised  by  mills 
and  merchants  for  protection  against  price 
fluctuations.  A  hedge,  in  reality.  Is  price 
Insurance.  Banks  demand  more  collateral 
on  cotton  that  la  not  hedged. 

There  are  many  nmiications  Ui  hedging. 
Tl'.ere  is  always  some  risk  ui^otveU.    bui  the 


risk  Is  greatly  le«wened  by  hedging,  which  Is 
nothing  more  or  less,  as  I  stated,  than  a  form 
of  price  Insurance. 

If  a  cotton  merchant  had  to  buy  cotton 
and  could  not  hed^e.  he  would  have  tD  charge 
more  for  his  service  than  he  charges  today. 
The  risk  and  cost  would  be  so  great  that  he 

would  have  to  pas*  these  along  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  to  the  mUls.  Similarly  the 
mills.  If  the\  could  not  hedge,  would  have  to 
pass  along  their  rl.<;k  and  costs  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  hedging  In  the  commodity 
markets  performs  a  useful  and  vital  func- 
tion, and  I  might  add.  an  Indl-ipensable 
function  unlesi  the  Government  Is  to  take 

over  the  cotton  market  and  hx  prices  all  the 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer.   If  this  were  done.  It  would,  of  course, 

mean  the  end  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
so  far  as  cotton  Is  concerned,  and  none  of  us 
want  to  see  that. 

The  exchanges  have  always  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Government  In  the  past  with 
regard  to  margins  and  propose  to  cooperate 
fully  In  the  future.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture testified  In  1947  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  '•throughout  the  war 
the  exchanges  were  extremely  cooperative 
and  did  about  what  the  Government  re- 
quested." 

Cotton  margins,  as  administered  by  the 
exchange,  have  been  on  a  sliding  scale  for 
years  and  are  periodically  reviewed  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  The  cotton  exchanges 
can  always  act  quicker  and  In  a  manner  more 
respwnslve  to  market  conditions  than  can 
the  Government.  Our  procedures  are  sim- 
pler and  we  have  more  Information  at  our 
command. 

Present  margins  required  by  the  exchange 
equal  the  cents  per  pound  by  which  cotton 
is  now  selling  above  parity.  However,  this 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  exchanges 
have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  there 
Is  enough  activity  In  the  markets  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  primary  function  of 
price  Insurance.  1(  the  only  trading  In  the 
cotton  futures  markets  consists  of  actual 
hedging  operations,  there  will  not  be  enough 
activity  In  the  market  to  enable  them  to  be 
carried  out  successfully. 

We  strongly  feel  that  section  411  of  sub- 
title B  of  S.  3938  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  We  feel  that  It  Is  likely  to  intensify 
price  fluctuations  In  cotton  rather  than  to 
minimize  them. 

If  section  411  Is  enacted  as  It  Is  now  and 
the  present  International  situation  con- 
tinues, undoubtedly  the  Government  Is  likely 
to  raise  margins  substantially  In  almost  all 
commodities.  Our  experience  Is  that  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  Government  Is  likely  to 
be  U£ed.  If  the  margin  required  for  futures 
cotton  trading  Is  high  enough  to  drive  spec- 
ulation out  of  the  market,  the  only  ones  In 
the  market  are  likely  to  be  those  who  wish 
to  hedge,  and  possibly  a  few  well-flnanced 
Boeculiitors.  If  there  Is  any  substantial 
quantity  of  cotton  to  be  hedged,  the  specu- 
lative Interest  probably  will  not  be  sutflclent 
to  absorb  it.  If  this  situation  comes  to  pass, 
the  cotton  exchanges  will  have  lost  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  their  existence  and  their 
usefulness  wlU  be  nullified — to  the  detriment 
of  the  entire  cotton  industry,  including  the 
cotton  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cotton 
exchanges  contlnur''  to  function  through- 
out World  War  II  and  that  there  was  no 
governmental  Interference  until  the  war  ac- 
tually was  over. 

The  cotton  exchanges  were  closed  July  31, 
IDM,  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
and  remained  closed  until  November  16, 
1:^14.  The  lesson  which  this  taught  us  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  farmers  were  trying 
to  market  their  cotton  but  there  was  no 
market  tor  the  big  crop  Some  of  you  will 
remenjber  "he  "please  buy  a  bale"  niove- 
nieiit.     Soueihlng   like   chaus   prevailed    la 


the  market.  Adequate  or  reliable  Informa- 
tion on  the  demand  for  cotton  was  lack- 
ing. Prices  varied  several  cents  even  In  local 
areas  of  the  belt.  The  price  of  cotton  v.'as 
depressed,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  cffered 
around  6  cents  The  next  spring  the  price 
of  cotton  rose  to  around  12  cents  but  this 
was  after  the  cotton  had  left  the  farmers' 
hands.  The  consumers  got  little  beneOt. 
The  farmers  lost  millions  of  dollars. 

There  was  speculation  In  cotton,  lots  of 
n.  while  the  exchanges  were  closed,  but  the 
speculation  was  In  actual  cotton.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  exchanges  did  not  prevent  the 
speculation  bit  It  did  cause  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  which  injured  the  produc- 
ers.   The  exchanges  were  reopened  and  have 

never  been  closed  since  with  the  exception 
of   feveral   days   during   the   bank   holiday   in 

1932  when  similar  conditions  prevailed. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
President,  under  the  proposed  bill,  has  the 
power  to  fix  margins  at  100  oercent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  cotton.  x>t  at  any  other 
fl:iMre  he  may  determine.  Any  substantial 
Increase  In  margins  will  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  market,  and  easily  could  put 
the  exchanges  out  of  business  for  lack  of 
trading.  In  that  case,  we  would  have  1914  all 
over  again. 

In  April  1946.  CFA  stepped  In  and  did 
raise  the  margins  required  for  futures  trad- 
ing In  cotton.  It  Is  generally  admitted.  I 
believe,  that  the  effect  of  this  action  was  to 
Impair  the  usefulness  of  the  cotton  exchanges 
8'»  a  price-Insurance  medium.  The  action 
did  not  lower  cotton  prices  but.  as  a  matter 
of  record,  cotton  prices  continued  to  rise, 
proving  our  oft-repeated  contention  that 
margins  do  not  regulate  prices.  With  the 
t'xplratlon  of  OPA  In  June  1946  the  ex- 
changes again  resumed  their  fvmctlon  of  reg- 
ulating margins  and  have  performed  that 
function.  I  leel.  ratlsfactorlly. 

The  recent  sharp  rises  in  cotton  prices 
are  not  due  to  speculative  trading  In  cot- 
ton. The  speculative  Interest  In  cotton  today 
is  lees  than  It  was  last  October,  at  the 
height  of  the  cotton-marketing  season. 
Speculative  Interest  on  July  21.  1950.  was 
over  II '2  percent  less  than  It  was  on  Oc- 
tober 14.  1949. 

The  price  Increases  In  cotton  are  due  In 

large  part  to: 

1.  The  shock  to  all  commodity  markets 
and  the  Inflationary  forces  generated  by  the 
war  In  Korea  and  subsequent  developments. 

2.  An  unexpectedly  low  cotton  acreage  re- 
port. As  a  result  of  acreage  restriction  by 
the  Government,  the  1950  acreage  Is  one  of 
the  lowest  on  record.  With  the  exception  of 
1945  and  1946.  It  is  the  lowest  since  1887. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  Government  did  not 
offer  Its  stocks  of  cotton,  approximating 
3.300.000  bales  for  sale,  until  the  cotton  mar- 
ket had  passed  by  several  cents  the  figure 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  permitted  to  sell  cotton.  The  CCC  is 
permitted  to  sell  Its  cotton  stocks  it  around 
34  cents  a  pound.  It  did  not  offer  them  for 
sale  until  the  market  was  around  37  cents 
and  then  actual  sales  were  restricted  and 
handled  In  such  a  way  that  a  further  In- 
fatlonary  force  was  addec* 

Over  any  period  of  time,  speculation  Is  not 
a  decisive  factor  In  the  cotton  m.arket.  or 
other  commodity  markets.  The  market  re- 
flects the  general  opinion  of  supply  and  de- 
mand 'actors.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
speculation  does  not  control  the  market  and 
is  a  factor  for  only  short  periods. 

In  previous  years,  the  cotton  exchanges 
have  been  blamed  both  for  price  increases 
and  price  declines.  In  Instance  after  in- 
stance, there  have  Ijeen  thorough  Investiga- 
tions of  the  operations  of  the  exchanges  and 
In  every  Instance  the  verdict  has  been  that 
tpeculatlou  has  not  been  the  real  reaaon 
for  the  increases,  or  declines. 

If  the  Government  raises  the  margins  to 
the  r^ilnt  that  the  speculative  Interest  in 
cotton  Is  nut  solllcicut  to  absorb  lei^itiinata 


hedging  operations,  the  situation  can  result 
In  an  alarming  Inflationary  spiral. 

By  way  cf  illustration,  let  us  say  that  there 
ts  no  speculative  Interest  of  any  consequence 
In  the  futures  market  and  that  someone 
enters  that  market — seeking  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  cotton  either  to  hedge,  or  specu- 
Ut«.    If  there  Is  no  one  to  sell  thl*  cciton 

the  market  could  be  driven  up  sharply  and 
quickly.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
drive  the  market  up,  for.  with  speculative 
offerings  abfer.t  from  the  market  because  of 
excessive  margins,  the  purchases  would  have 
much  more  effect  than  II  the  market  were 
B  broad  one. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  very  word 
"speculation"  ha«  a  bad  connotation.   But  let 

me  point  out  that  sf>ecuIaiion  Is  not  confined 
t«  the  commodity  markets.  It  enters  Into 
hundreds  and  thousands  cf  business  opera- 
tions every  day  There  is  speculation  In 
every  field.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  economic 
process  and  simply  reflects  the  opinion  of 
business.  Industry,  and  the  public  on  what 
Is  likely  to  happen  In  the  various  fields  of 
cur  varied  economic  life. 

I  would  Ilk  to  point  out  that  this  pro- 
posal— section  411 — 's  not  new.  If  you  wUl 
examine  the  Barkley  bill  to  regulate  the 
exchanges  which  was  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress in  1948  you  will  find  It  almost  Identical 
with  section  411.  The  rnly  change  Is  that 
the  power  In  the  Barkley  bill  would  have 
been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Now  it  would  be  given  to  the  President. 

The  Barkley  bill,  and  similar  measures, 
have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees and  they  failed  to  approve  these  bills. 
Now,  under  the  pulse  of  a  wartime  emer- 
gency, this  authority  Is  sought  again.  In  our 
opinion,  it  reflects  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  forces  to  extend  Government  power 
over  our  economic  system.  It  Is  not  needed 
and  will  do  little  to  check  any  Inflationary 
forces  that  are  present  In  our  economy. 

I  might  remind  you  also  that  the  Con- 
Kresalonal  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  considered  In  1947  the  proposal  to 
extend  Government  power  over  the  com- 
modity exchanges  and  failed  to  recommend 
the  passage  of  such  proposals.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  would  like  to  read  you  a  paraeranh 
from  the  1947  report  of  the  Joint  committee: 

"The  committee  and  two  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees have  beiird  considerable  testimony 
on  speculative  trading  In  commodity  futures. 
Experienced  and  responsible  wltnessee.  In- 
cluding representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  grain  trade,  and  the  mining  in- 
dustry, agree  on  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining efficiently  functioning  hedging  mar- 
kets, and  on  the  fact  that  commodity  specu- 
lators as  a  txxly  paifarm  a  useful  economic 
service  in  this  ccnnectlon." 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
USDA  has  almost  4.500  000  bales  of  cotton 
available  for  sale  on  the  market  at  105  per- 
cent of  the  current  Government  support 
price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
With  the  crop  beginning  to  move  to  market, 
this  stock  c5  cotton  constitutes  the  real  brake 
•gainst  inflation  In  the  cot'on  market  if  the 
■elUng  policies  of  the  CCC  are  wisely  used. 
The  power  asked  In  S.  3936  is  not  needed, 
but.  once  the  Government  acquires  the  addi- 
tional powers  over  the  exchange*,  we  fear 
this  power  will  be  continued.  That  wotild 
be  a  big  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
and  the  socialization  of  the  m.'^r- 
machinery  for  agricultural  commcdl- 


We  favor  also  the  elimination  of  section 
412  of  subtitle  B  cf  the  bill  before  you.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  operations  of  this  section 
would  result  In  a  celling  price  on  cotton  at 
a  flirure  t)elow  parity  price  and.  as  all  of  vou 
know,  thst  F*^lty  bas  been  the  objective  of 
most  cf  the  agricultural  legislation  enacted 
since  1932. 

Summarizing,  we  believe  that  all  subtitle 
B  should  he  taken  out  of  the  measure  you 


are  now  considering.  The  proposed  author- 
ity to  regulate  margins  for  trading  on  the 
exchanges  Is  not  needed,  would  not  halt 
prices.^or  curb -Inflation,  and  easily  could 
result  In  unwarranted  price  increases  for 
agricultural  commodities.  It  represents  a:i 
uni:iecessary  Interierence  with  the  function- 
ing of  free  enterprise.    Such  steps  should 

never  be  taken  unless  they  are  imperative 
and  then  only  after  due  consideration  We 
recommend  t^at  section  411  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  if  it  is 
net  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  familiar  with  surh 
proposals  and  we  would  tie  willing  to  trust  Its 
judgment. 

We  have  stated  briefly  cur  reasons  for  pro- 
posing the  eliminatlcn  of  section  412.  We 
feel  there   la  no  Justification  for  this  section. 

We    have    not    addressed    ourselves    to    the 

many  other  sections  cf  this  measure,  leav- 
ing them  to  be  discussed  by  others  more 
familiar  with  their  Import  than  we  are  on 
such  short  notice. 


Austin  Rebukes  Soviet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

CF  M.\SSACHrSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TTVES 
Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
w  ish  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Tribune,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  Saturday, 
August  5.  1950: 

Arsnx  RrBtrxrs  Soviet 
Warren  R.  Austin.  American  chief  delegate 
to  the  UN.  expressed  a  noble  sentiment  when 
he  cau&ically  repudiated  a  suggestion  that 

peace  could  be  b<jught  In  Korea  for  the  price 
of  recognition  of  Red  Ciiina.  In  ringing 
words,  he  said  tha.  "so  long  as  men  are  dying 
on  the  battlefield  In  defense  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  councU  will  not  wish  to  cheapen 
their  sufTering  or  sully  their  heroism  by 
teeming  to  engage  In  the  consideration  of 
deals."  "Deal."  in  this  context,  has  a  hate- 
fully cynical  connotation  which  embraces  all 
the  wickedness  of  artftU  power  politics.  By 
rejecting  the  proposal  as  contemptuously  as 
he  did.  Mr.  Austin  was  uuly  the  spokesman 
for  American  opinion,  which  sees  Korea  in 
the  isolation  of  what  it  is  costing  a  handful 
of  GI's,  not  as  an  expendable  pawn  on  the 
lntern.*tionsd   chessboard. 

At  every  turn  of  the  road,  by  their  con- 
sistent ignoring  of  human  values.  Soviet 
leaders  moke  it  aU  too  plain  that  their  con- 
cern is  dynasty — the  perpetuation  of  their 
dogma  at  whatever  cost  to  the  people  it  is 

supposed  to  emancipate.  The  difference  be- 
tween old  monarchical  tyranny  and  this  new 
enlightened  kind  is  that  the  former  pre- 
tended no  Interest  in  the  common  welfare, 
while  the  latter  promises  redemption  from 
misery  at  some  future — always  future — date. 
s;king  only  that  the  masses  patiently  endure 
their  exalted  serfdom  until  the  day  of  mlllen- 
rium  Cometh.  The  old  tjTanny  was  really 
mere  t>enevolent  in  that  it  did  not  impose  the 
condition  thf.t  it  be  loved  and  respected;  It 
n-.ade  It  apparent  that  It  didn't  care  a  whit 
what  people  thought,  and  thus  left  the  doer 
unlatched  for  the  assassins.  The  new 
tyranny,  with  devilish  cunning,  leaves  the 
door  unlatched,  too,  but  to  disarm  the 
asaaeelaa  by  letiing  them  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  luxtiry  their  children's  children  may  par- 
ti4ke  of— if  all  goes  weU.  The  trouble  is  that 
ti.e  stomach  Is  not  sustained  for  long  by 
dreams  of  delightful  victuals,  although  the 


promise  of  a  deferred  Utopia  can  be  suffi- 
ciently entlcinc  to  hold  revolt  in  check  lor 
long  enough  to  see  a  cheated  generation  to 
the  grave. 

Although  It  would,  of  course,  save  Ameri- 
can Uves  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Russians 
over  Korea  by  yielding  to  their  demands,  it 
would  be  yielding  too  much      It  would  be 

vieid'.nK  t  »o  much  of  that  nebulous  thing 
called  free<ioni — that  happy  state  we  enkiy 
and  can  t  adequately  define  because  it  has  a 
thousand  meanings.  Life  is  net  supposed  to 
be  grim:  it  Is  not  Immoral,  not  a  bit,  to  want 
to  enjoy  some  of  Its  fruits  while  you  stlU 
have  all  yctir  teeth.  This  Government  of 
ours,  even  as  now  constituted,  criticism  to 
the  contrary  notuithstandlne.  permits  us  to 

en)oy  hot  from  the  griddle  some  of  the  rich- 
ness we  help  create.  It  doesn't  snatch  It  all 
away  from  us.  like  a  stern  parent  and  lock 
U  up  for  coiisumptkn  at  a  time  which  may 
never    come.      Austerity,    which    is    always 

buUdlng  tor  the  future,  makes  lean  citi- 
ecns.  aiid  glum,  but  it  does  not  make  Joyous 
c::es  This  fact  ak-ne  Is  oi:e  ol  the  best 
weapons  In  our  armory. 


*1 


Preparedness  by  Ansal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiscoNiiijJ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  criiical  problems  of 
today  is  civil  defense,  and  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  our  local  conununities 
must  lead  the  way  in  the  absence  of 
leadership  from  Washington.  How  one 
of  the  industrial  concerns  in  Marinette, 
Wis.,  a  thiiving  city  in  my  district,  has 
taken  the  lead  in  disaster  preparedness 
is  told  graphically  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
magazine  Pathfinder.  As  a  ftne  example 
of  American  resourcefulness  and  inde- 
pendence, I  include  it  as  pazt  of  my  re- 
marks and  commend  it  to  the  memoer- 
ship  of  the  House: 

Pr.EIARIXNEJ>8    BT    AJTSCT, 

••We  won't  have  cur  clvU  defense  forces 
ready  until  1932. "  Paul  J.  Larsen.  director  of 
civilian  mobUizaiion  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Resources  Board,  tcld  a  rep<jrter.  "We 
are  takirtg  a  calculated  risk  that  Riissia  won't 
feel  able  to  launch  a  wmnmg  war'  until 
then." 

Last  week,  as  worried  industrialists  won- 
dered whether  Stalin  would  abide  by  Larsen 's 
schedule,  it  fell  to  individual  towns  a;:d  busi- 
nebses.  acting  on  their  own.  to  prepare  for 
air  raids  which  might  liquidate  much  cf  the 
United  "States  Industry  en  tne  first  day  of 
total  war.  Among  the  most  enterprising: 
the  small  (300-man)  Ansul  Chemical  Co., 
Marinette.  Wis. 

Ansul.  which  produces  synthetic  rubber 
Ingredients,  lies  en  the  path  ot  Detroit-and- 
Milwaukee-bound  Russian  bombers.  A  single 
bomb  plopped  on  one  of  iti  storage  tanks 
might  blow  up  half  the  town.  I  was  really 
worried.  '  said  Ansul  safety  director  Joseph 
J.  Banuch.  last  week  "We  »eren  i  prepared 
for  a  diaaster. ' 

THX  nxr.NCs 

But  Banuch,  a  rugged.  a^.-yeir-old  ex-cop, 
had  known  one  thing  Ansul  could  do  right 
away:  form  a  di^>aster  rescue  team.  Three 
years  ago.  he  secur-^d  from  company  officials 
a  promise  of  any  thing  he  neetiie«i — workers' 
tune,  training  quarters,  even  (3,0C0  worth  of 
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first-Aid  kits.  MtMsto*  suit».  tool5.  and  a  com- 
bUxatioo  mhalatorHuptntor-resxiacltator. 

Banuch  quicUy  ptcted  15  plant  vorfccn  of 
ttw  typ*  wanted:  aUileuc,  pubtte-«plrit«d. 
vllUnC  to  acn«  wlUkOOt  pay.  T*o  wre 
former  Armj  bcvpltat  corpanwrn. 

ThzT9  bour»  a  week,  tor  ai  w»*«ki.  they 
atttdtcd  Red  Crtxts  first  aid.  Tbea  alter 
stadylnc  tt»  tnlialator-trauuiic  (lamphlets. 
tbcy  aas««r«d  —Mgancy  caUs  f^x-  a  v««k 
wtih  tlie  lltt««iika«  Plf«  Drparttrient's  res- 
cue tquad.  Aoaul't  team  caoac  io*clc  con- 
vinced that  plant  rescue  work  was  only  a 
part  of  what  they  could  do.  Suice  kiaiinette 
fn4^  Its  Michtgan  liKer  coaununltj  .  klecom- 
tam  (combJMd  populatloiM  aO.OtiO).  could 
not  rapport  paid  reaeuers.  whj  not  aerre  the 
•nttr*  area? 

Today.  Anwl^  team  handla 
fmn^n^  fnMQ  iMar-<li  uwiilncB  to 
cauffat  in  car  doors.  It  revlTcd  two  men 
tpM^***^  out  by  »  power  Uce  step  a  four- 
story  boUdlng  ar.d.  last  mo&th.  eraruated 
ktad  sonriTCrs  o(  a  dry -cleaning  pUnt 


"If  war  comet  now."  Bantich  proudly  pre- 
4tcta.  ~we  know  Just  how  to  relieve  the  sbort- 
age  of  doctors.  in»'"«»»"  order,  acd  puU  out 
the  entrapped." 


Crre  ihe  Ground   Forcf  j  Their 
Own  Support 


EM  - 1-     :ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAUroajii* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESETTA liv £S 

Tuesday,  Auffu^t  8.  IBHO 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  thought-prcvok- 
Ing  editorial  written  by  Allen  Griffin, 
publisher  of  the  Monterey  Penirvsular 
Herald,  desen'es  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  oui-  mili^iry 
leaders  as  well. 

I  have  heard  the  same  sentiments  ex- 
pres.'^ed  many  tunes  by  our  colleagues  m 
the  House  who  fought  with  the  Infantry 
during  World  War  II: 

Crrz  THi  GaovND  Foscxa  Thzxs  Ovrn  SrrTorr 

The  men  responsible  for  the  nitlonal  de- 
fcaaa.  incluaiTc  of  high  rank  and  the  potui- 
elana,  may  as  well  get  ck>arn  to  Drass  tacks 
now  and  not  later  The  ArmT  must  be 
autbonaed  without  delay  to  orgacize  Its  own 
•ir  fore*  lor  the  excluualve  ptirpcMc  of  close 
support  of  tcround  forcea. 

What  we  learned  by  experience  tn  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  we  »re  today  bein^  taught  by 
a  far  more  bitter  experience  and  ty  humtUa- 
tion  that  is  hard  to  take  One  factor  in  that 
situation  Is  the  Inability  oi  the  Air  Force  to 
give  ground  troops  close  supi*ort.  The 
United  States  Air  Force,  as  It  u  cdmposed 
and  as  it  should  be  composed,  u  neither 
equipped,  trained,  nor  prepared  to  give  tMs 
type  of  support,  and  we  should  recogii^^e 
that  that  U  net  lU  mission. 

This  u  no*,  a  crtticlant.  therefore,  of  the 
Air  Force.  lu  gallant  young  men  are  mak- 
ing every  poaalble  effort  to  sare  the  forlorn 
situation  on  the  ground  In  Koreik.  but  they 
have  neither  the  planes  nor  the  training  to 
do  the  job.  The  whole  ahow  in  this  respect 
Is.  on  their  part,  a.n  ImproriaatJion.  Their 
lack  of  success  in  the  intimate  fi4;Ld  of  close 
taamwork  was  IneTitable.  just  as  othttr  fall- 
tires  for  which  they  were  not  respoxuUbia 
were  IneTl table. 

When  tl->e  Departmrat  of  Defense,  with 
the  consent  o{  Coofrass.  was  eniasculat!:i< 
the  Marine  Corps,  with  some  great  uluds 


prepared  e\-en  to  aboUah  this  proven  and 
tried  arm  of  the  service  in  the  name  of  uni- 
fication, the  Marine  Corps  went  into  a  des- 
perate and  obatlnate  defcnsire  action  to  re- 
tain lu  own  sir  arm.  The  raalts  of  the 
Marines  were  decimated  and  Ita  air  units 
ruthlessly  depleted,  but  the  principle  was 
retained — and  the  understrezuth  Marine 
d:  .sion  that  is  now  en  route  to  Korea  is 
gv>>r.it  there  with  Its  own  Marine  air  support, 
thanks  to  those  stubborn  and  unreasonable 
Marine  and  Nary  officers  who  refused  to  be 
unified  out  of  uaefulneas. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Army 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Marine  Corpe  In 
order  to  have  equal  support  and  training, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  close 
assccutlon  and  tmlty  prior  to  conflict. 

What  the  Army  needs  and  must  have  now 
Is  well-armoiied.  slow  ( 175  miles  an  hour  Is 
sufflrtent)  and  uncomplicated  planes  op- 
nrated  by  pilots  thoroughly  trained  with 
ground  forces,  capable  of  dive  and  glide 
bombing  and  accurate,  prolonped  strafing. 

This  type  of  operation  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  specialiiation.  thorough  understand- 
ing of  ground  force  tactics,  and  consistent 
training  with  ground  troops.  It  is  what  the 
Germans  had  to  break  resistance  to  their  in- 
fantry-tank teams  in  the  first  2  years  of  the 
war  in  Europe:  and  It  Is  something  that  the 
Russians  had  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
have  today. 

The  relative  safety  of  such  air  supporting 
planes  lies  In  hedge  hopping  and  evasive 
tactics  and  in  the  Air  Force  proper  keeping 
t"  e  skies  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

If  the  Army's  ground  forces  cannot  get 
such  an  arm  to  support  their  op>eratlons.  that 
belongs  to  them  completely  and  that  is  fully 
coordinated  on  the  ground,  then  there  Isn't 
going  to  t>e  any  close  support. 

There  are  two  primary  missions  of  the  Air 
Force  and  one  secondary  mission,  and  noth- 
ing more  should  be  expected,  because  nothing 
l5  more  practical  and  economical.  The  pri- 
mary missions  are  (1)  interception  and  de- 
struction of  enemy  aircraft,  whether  l>omt)ers 
or  fighters,  and  the  control  of  the  air,  and 
(2»  strategic  bombing.  The  secondary  mis- 
sion id  support  of  ground  forces,  a  tactical 
operation,  but  not  close  support.  It  Is  Im- 
proper, wasteful,  and  furthermc  re.  ineffe<ftlve 
to  expect  of  the  Air  Force  more  than  the  ful- 
fiiKTient  of  these,  its  proper  missions. 

The  high  ranlts  In  the  top  drawer  of  the 
Army  ground  forces  are  not  likely  to  stick 
their  necks  out  on  this  issue  and  earn  the 
enmity  of  the  autocracy  that  demands  a 
closed  mouth  unless  it  opens  to  say  "yes." 
Therefore  the  pressure  to  create  for  t  he  Army 
a  small  close  support  air  arm  under  com- 
plete Army  control  must  originate  with  the 
public  and  Its  representatives  In  Congress. 
Grouiid  force  leaders  can  then  follow  It  up. 
The  decision,  however,  should  not  l>e  post- 
poned. The  Air  Force  should  be  relieved  of  a 
requirement  that  it  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  fill.  The  Army  must  bt  equipped  lor 
Infantry-unk-alr  close  teamwork.  The  mo- 
rale factor  involved  is  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance. Moreover,  ir  will  be  economy  of 
the  first  order— of  men,  equipment,  and 
planes. 


New  England  Prepared? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

Of  M.\.i3.\Ljii stns 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  LANE     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav« 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Record,  I 


wLsh  to  include  herein  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Herald.  Boston.  Mass.,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 6.  1950: 

Nrw  England  Pkeparzd? 

One  of  the  great  uncertainties  in  the  pres- 
ent war  crisis  is  the  extent  to  which  indus- 
try will  be  called  upon  to  convert  to  mili- 
tary production.  Only  time  will  tell,  because 
it  depends  on  the  kind  of  struggle  In  which 
we  ultimately  find  ourselves,  and  there  is 
little  in  the  over-all  that  the  Individual  can 
do  to  prepare. 

There  Is,  however,  a  certain  mental  pre- 
paredness which  we  in  New  England  might 
well  cultivate. 

This  highly  industrialized  area  will  doubt- 
less do  Its  part  as  It  has  In  all  past  emer- 
gencies. During  World  War  II  the  six-State 
region  filled  approximately  9  percent  of  the 
Nation's  war  contracts,  although  it  has  but 
6  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula  .ion  and  2.1 
percent  of  its  area. 

What  is  worth  considering,  in  the  breather 
before  this  new  crisis,  is  whethei  our  poten- 
tial is  not  for  something  greatei  than  that, 
whether,  with  initiative  and  drivr.  we  cannot 
do  better  twth  for  the  country  J.nd  for  our- 
selves when  the  chips  are  again  tlown. 

New  England  did  an  extraordirary  produc- 
tion job  during  the  last  war.  argely  with 
existing  plant.  When  the  big  production 
drive  came  this  region  was  alreac  y  tooled  up. 
owing  to  earlier  overseas  orders,  and  it  went 
to  work  with  what  It  had.  Most  )f  the  heavy 
Government  expenditure  for  new  plant  went 
elsewhere,  and  so  did  the  latrr  contracu 
when  the  plants  were  built.  « 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  i.t  the  time. 
New  England  was  already  heavily  industrial- 
ized. There  was  concern  over  pij  nt  dispersal 
for  defense  purposes,  and  there  *as  also  need 
to  find  areas  where  the  labor  suj  ply  was  not 
already  preempted.  But  times  hi  ve  changed. 
In  this  air  age  New  England  is  ro  more  vul- 
herable  to  lung-range  attack  tt:an  some  of 
our  stlll-t>ooming  centers  in  the  Midwest  and 
West.  Also,  it  now  has  what  n  any  experts 
consider  a  chronic  oversupply  of  labor.  One 
of  Its  chief  needs  Is  for  plant  mcdernizatlon. 

The  several  committees  and  ay  ■  notes  which 
are  now  studying  New  England  s  long-term 
economic  situation  will  almost  certainly  rec- 
ommend that,  in  the  event  of  a  new  war  ef- 
fort, this  region  make  a  bid  for  n.aJor  Federal 
aid  in  the  form  of  new  plant  construction. 
They  should  also  urge  Indivlduf  1  companies 
to  use  any  windfalls  from  a  wir  Ixwm  for 
complete  plant  modernization. 

War.  if  it  comes,  will  do  great  I  ijury  to  this 
area,  as  well  as  to  all  others.  Bu  we  must  t>e 
alert  to  pluck  every  chance  we  cai  to  Improve 
our  Immediate  and  long-term  )roductlvlty. 
And  all-out  production  for  war  can  provide 
many  such  chances.  If  we  are  resdy  and  will- 
ing to  grasp  them. 


Truman  Performance  in  Swifcer  Case  Is 
Dismal 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 


HON.H.R.GRO.^S 

OF    loW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF "TT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Spea!:er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  n  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  foUowirg  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  W  Earl  Hall,  managing 
editor  of  the  MaMjn  City  aotva)  Globe- 


Gazette,  and  published  in  the  August  4, 
1S50,  issue  of  that  new.spaper: 

TacMAN  PnvoucANCx   m   Swttzex  C.^e  la 
Dismal 

The  story  of  the  evolution  of  a  little  man 
named  Harry  Truman  Is  contained  in  the 
history  of  the  CarroU  O.  Swltzer  case. 

Once — in  his  humbler  daya— Mr.  Truman 
would  have  come  to  his  former  Senate  col- 
league and  asked: 

"Who  do  you  think  would  make  a  compe- 
tent judge  for  the  southern  Iowa  Federal 
district?' 

But  after  Ijecomlng  seized  by  his  Indlspen- 
sable-man  complex — this  was  spawned  In 
connection  with  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion— his  whole  approach  changed. 

Then,  despite  his  acquaintance  with  the 
tlme-hcnored  custom  of  consulting  major- 
ity party  Senators,  he  sought  to  bull  through 
an  appclntment  on  a  strictly  political  basis. 

The  action  was  taken  in  the  face  of  an 
alternate  of  nominations  by  Iowa's  Sen- 
ator GiLLrm.  nominations  based  on  a  bar 
referendum  in  the  interested  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Senator  GrLLrrra  from  the  start  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  oppoee  Switzer's  ap- 
pointment, that  he  considered  It  an  affront 
by  one  who  owed  him  decent  consideration. 

It  wasn't  surprising  therefore  that  the 
^Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should  reject 
th?  Swltzer  nomination  even  though  he  Is 
new  serving  an  interim  appointment — 
another  bit  of  presidential  gall. 

Nor  will  It  be  surprising  if  in  the  very 
early  future  the  matter  is  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  test  which  al- 
most certainly  will  be  imfavorable  to  Mr. 
Swttser. 

The  reflection  Is  on  the  President,  not  on 
Mr.  Swltier.  He's  a  likable  young  man 
of  perhaps  average  competence  as  a  lawyer. 

Tliat  he  made  the  sacrifice  of  seeking 
the  governorship  2  years  ago  with  no  chance 
cf  success  could  not  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered as  a  leeritimate  qualification  for 
serx-lng  on  the  Federal  l>ench. 

When  the  question  was:  "What  lawyer 
would  make  the  l>est  judge?"  it's  eignlfl- 
cant  that  Mr.  Swltaer  received  not  even  the 
sllchteft  consideration  from  his  profession- 
al brothers. 

History  will  record  that  he  dldnt  come 
Into  the  picture  until  the  President  began 
tossing  some  cf  the  pollticil  curves  he 
learned  from  old  Tom  Pendergast,  his  first 
political  mentor. 


Wbo  Runs  the  Air  Force? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Rome  (N.  Yj 
0Btinel  of  May  16.  1950: 

Who  Runs  the  Aia  Fosct? 

The  chamber  of  commerce  in  Red  Bank. 
N  J  .  Is  protesting  to  Congress  the  interfer- 
ence by  the  Rome  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  In 
the  Watson   Laboratories  transfer. 

We  suggest  to  tiie  Red  Bank  organization 
it  look  into  Its  own  t>ackyard  if  it  wants  to 
find  Interference  with  plans  for  national  de- 
fense. 

The  Air  Force  makes  a  thorough  4-year 
study  of  Its  ground  electronics  research  and 
development   program.      It   decides  It  must. 


trr  national  safety,  move  Watson  Labora- 
tories from  lu  exposed  jxeition  at  Eatoa- 
towu.  N.  J. 

It  studies  five  possible  new  s.tes.  It  se- 
lects the  $66,000  000  Gr.fLss  A.r  F  rce  base 
at  Rome.  Ideally  suited  as  an  elcr'r  r.ics 
Installation  and.  most  Importar.t.  mere  se- 
cure from  enemy  attack 

The  transfer  is  scheduled.  Ci\:;;an  em- 
ployees at  Watson  Lalwratories  raise  s^^  much 
fuss  a  poUtical  storm  arises  In  New  Jer&>  y 
and  spreads  to  Wa&hlngtcn. 

This  inteference  by  Air  Force  eraplcyees. 
channeled  into  political  pressure,  suspends 
the  transfer  and  cofts  the  Nation  heavily  in 
precious  research  work 

One  electronics  laboratory's  work  practi- 
cally comes  to  a  halt.  Part  of  its  personnel 
and  equipment  are  in  Rome,  the  balance  in 
Eatontown.  Planning  and  work  that  should 
go  ahead  with  all  speed  are  in  a  state  of 
suspense. 

The  Rome  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Inter- 
ference consists  of  reminding  Ccrrres^  no 
group  of  private  citizens  can  be  permitted  to 
jeopardize  national  safety  by  dictating  to 
the  Air  Force:  that  the  Air  Force  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know  Its  own  needs  for  research 
and  development  than  employees  cf  Watson 
Lalxsratorles. 

Can  the  Red  Bank  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dispute  this' 

Is  the  day  here  vhen  Its  civilian  employ- 
ees can  tell  the  Air  Force  what  it  can  or 
cannot  do? 

The  Inteference  in  this  situation  came 
from  Red  Bank  and  Eaiontcwn.  It  is  uan- 
gerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


Interior  Department  Would  Build  Unsonnd 
Projects  Under  the  Guise  of  Wartime 
Necessity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  POUI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret to  report  thnt  an  agency  of  this  Gov- 
ernment assertedly  is  planning  tc  de- 
ceive the  Congress  and  take  advantage  of 
the  war  emergency  witli  toial  disregard 
for  the  Nation's  general  welfare  and  for 
the  men  who  are  fighting  in  foreign 
fields. 

According  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, the  Department  cf  Interior,  and 
specifically  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  will 
call  upon  Congress  to  build  a  number  of 
lartre,  costly,  and  totally  unnecessary 
projects  under  the  false  assertion  these 
projects  are  vital  to  the  war  effort. 

No  one  knows  better  than  we  in  Con- 
gress the  importance  of  separating  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  in  a  penlous  time 
like  this,  yet  agents  of  the  Interior  De- 
partmf'nt  are  now  making  pat  speeches — 
secretly,  of  course — to  Congressmen 
under  the  title  "Hew  To  Get  Your  Proj- 
ect Built — Call  It  a  War  Project." 

Here  we  have  a  discreditable  di.^play  of 
sinister  bureaucracy  by  men  who  place 
their  own  .^elfis.h  schemes  above  the  needs 
of  men  who  are  dyine  in  conflict  Here 
we  .'^ee  officials  of  our  Government  plot- 
tine  to  take  advantage  of  the  Nation  s 
profound  desire  to  do  everything  possible 
to  win  the  war.  Here  we  see  men  of 
position  and  power  attempting  to  wrap 
in  the  American  flag  projects  they  could 


not  get  approved  in  peacetime,  and  which 
have  no  value  whatevf  r  in  our  struccle 
for  victory  acainst  an  unscrupulous  and 
cruel  aperessor. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  July  25  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  all  costly 
and  unnecessary  reclamation  pro.t<t5  be 
put  m  mcth  balls  for  the  duralica.  At 
that  time  I  anticipated  precisely  what 
is  happenmc  now  I  feared  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  no  regard 
for  the  terrible  financial  burden  now  in- 
creasing on  the  American  ta.xpayers, 
would  attempt  to  get  some  of  its  fan- 
tastic projects  approved  under  the  false 
guise  cf  wartime  requirements. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Bun  au  cf 
Reclamation  has  now  cooked  up  what 
they  describe  as  a  packace  ceal.  That 
is.  luirpmg  together  some  of  the  sounder 
prcpo.>ed  projects  with  some  completely 
unsound  projects  that  could  not  pass  in 
Conrrress  at  any  time.  Why?  Becatise 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wants  to  keep 
new  projects  going  regardless  cf  the  na- 
tional emergency.  It  wants  to  keep  its 
great  payroll  intact,  and  the  officials 
want  to  keep  their  personal  power. 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  example.  The 
Bureau  cf  Reclamation  has  fa:led  thus 
far  to  pct  even  committee  approval  for 
the  proposed  central  Ar^caa  project. 
that  would  cost  the  taxpayer?  move  than 
S2  OCO  000.000.  which  would  never  be  re- 
cover,^!.  It  is  the  nefarious  plan  cf  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  to  include  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  in  the  package  deal. 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  have  to"d 
the  Arizona  proponents  to  term  the  pro- 
posed project  a  wartime  necessity.  The 
scheme  Involves  building  a  gigantic  dam 
on  the  Colorado  River,  allegedly  for 
hydroelectric  power  to  serve  the  war. 
At  this  time,  the  Arizona  supporters 
would  not  request  an  appropriation  for 
the  irrigation  features  of  the  bill.  Yet, 
the  truth  is  the  Colorado  River  Dam  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  whole  central 
Arizona  project.  The  scheme  is  to  get 
the  dam  built  as  a  war  measure,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  irrigation  features 
would  be  requested. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  deceitful  Is  this 
plot.  The  building  of  this  dam  could 
not  be  started  in  less  than  a  year  if  ap- 
proval was  given  today.  Secretary 
Chapman  has  estimated  it  would  take 
at  least  7  years  to  build  the  dam  and 
power  plant.  I  think  it  morp  likely  that 
10  years  would  be  required,  for  this  is  a 
gigantic  structure  in  a  remote  area  of  the 
West. 

So  at  least  8  or  9  years  would  pass 
before  the  dam  could  supply  power. 

If  power  is  needed  for  the  war  emer- 
gency it  would  be  much  Ijetter  to  con- 
struct steam-generatuig  plants  and  use 
coal  as  a  fuel.  These  steam  plants  could 
be  constructed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Arizona 
proponents  to  build  this  dam  at  Bridee 
Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River  wuhout 
reeard  for  the  irrisation  features.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Arizona  proponents 
to  use  the  cry  of  patriotism  Id  t'et  the 
mam  feature  of  their  fantastic  irrigation 
project  built. 

What  about  essential  matenals  that 
would  t>e  required  for  such  a  project  at 
a  t:me  when  we  may  face  serious  short- 
ages?    Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
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such  a  dam  would  re<iuiie.  The  darn 
6\ie  is  in  a  wilderness,  far  from  any  city 
or  suable  town.  There  is  no  highway 
and  no  ra.lroad  anywhere  near  it.  A 
highway  25  miles  Ions  would  have  to  be 
construcKKl  for  the  haulins  of  material 
alone,  and  a  railroad  at  least  14  miles 
k>nK  would  have  to  be  built.  Even  th  n 
the  railroad  would  not  reach  the  dam 
site,  for  a  railroad  could  not  be  built  into 
the  great  canyon  or  even  up  to   t. 

Here  Is  a  scheme  to  spend  almost  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  set  a  power  plant  in 
an  isolated  area:  a  plant  that  would  re- 
quire vast  amounts  of  vital  material  and 
an  enormous  supply  of  manpower  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  manpower  at  all; 
a  plant  that  could  not  deliver  1  iilowalt 
of  energy  for  at  least  8  years. 

But  I  have  not  yet  revealed  &11  there 
Is  to  this  disreputable  plan  hidden  be- 
hind the  false  whiskers  of  wartime  ne- 
cessity. The  proposed  dam  at  Brid^ie 
Canyon,  if  built,  would  be  virlually  use- 
less withm  20  years.  Why  would  it  be 
useless  in  that  time?  Because,  without 
another  great  dam  farther  upstream, 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Reserve  ir  would 
be  filled  with  silt  m  20  years  ar.d  power 
production  would  cease. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  knows 
that,  and  is  planning  to  build  another 
dam  above  Bridge  Canyon.  Yet  th^y 
would  come  into  Congress  crying  Bridge 
Dam  is  needed  for  the  war.  and  say  noth- 
ing now  about  the  second  great  cam 
above  that  must  be  built  to  protect 
Bridge  Dam. 

Now.  in  the  face  of  the  war  emergency, 
there  is  no  tellmg  when  the  upstream 
dam  would  be  authorized  to  protect 
Bridge  I>am.  It  would  be  a  wicked  waste 
of  a  great  natural  resource  vo  build 
Bridge  Dam  at  this  time:  it  vould  be 
deceiving  the  people  of  this  country:  it 
would  be  double-crossing  the  fighting 
men;  and  it  would  be  undermining  the 
war  effort. 

If  we  were  to  open  the  door  to  such 
a  scheme,  we  would  find  a  rush  of  other 
proposals  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  other  gigantic  projects  which 
could  contribute  nothin?  to  the  emer- 
gency and  would  only  serve  to  sap  our 
financial  and  material  strength  when  it 
is  most  needed. 


Milk  Market  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP      EMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav,  Auffust  8.  1959 

Mr.  DAVTES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  Hou^ie  of  the 
outcome  of  conferences  between  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan.  Senator 
Lkkman  and  my.self  concernin!,'  the  re- 
cent administrative  order  affecting  the 
37  milk  murket  administrations  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Two  different  orders  were  to  have  been 
Issued  In  the  last  few  months  which 
would  have  disputed  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  tl^e  N.w  York  muk  market  lid- 
Quaistraioi  °s  office.    One  of   these  vkas 


an  announcement  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  the  milk  market  ad- 
ministrators and  their  staffs  would  be 
Inchided  under  Federal  civil-service  reg- 
ulation.s  and  retirement.  This  was  done 
because  many  administrators  had  re- 
quested that  they  and  their  staffs  be 
eligible  for  Federal  retirement  system 
beiniz  op>en  to  them. 

The  second  order  was  from  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it.>elf  and 
contained  regulations  and  restrictions 
for  market  administrators  which  would 
have,  in  effect,  abolished  the  independ- 
ent stMus  which  these  administrators 
have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It 
would  also  destroy  the  Federal-State  co- 
operation which  has  marked  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  York  milk.shed  for  so 
loni:. 

There  may  be  some  market  adminis- 
trator's offices  which  need  to  come  un- 
der these  two  orders,  but  the  New  York 
office  is  not  one  of  them.  In  regard  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  order,  the 
administrator  and  staff  of  the  New  York 
milkshed  are  already  eUirible  for  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  New  York  State 
retirement  system. 

The  executive  order  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  rer:arding  regulations  and 
restrictions  to  be  placed  on  the  milk 
market  administrators  was  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  might  well  have  broken 
down  the  .smooth -functioning  character 
of  the  New  York  office.  That  office  has 
functioned  as  a  semiautonomous  unit 
for  many  years,  and  its  operation  has 
been  punctuated  by  excellent  Federal- 
State  relations  as  well  as  the  complete 
confidence  of  milk  producers,  marketers, 
and  buyers. 

Realizing  that  these  orders  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  New  York  milk  mar- 
ket administrator's  office  if  there  was 
any  way  to  avoid  it.  I  conferred  with 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  I  explained  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  New  York 
milkshed  .should  not  be  Included,  and 
suggested  that,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  requested 
Chairman  Cocley  to  appoint  a  sp>ecial 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion. This  committee  would  have 
studied  each  administrator's  office  and 
mace  individual  recommendations  con- 
cerning them.  Senator  Lehman  also 
conferred  with  the  Secretary  and  pre- 
sented his  arguments. 

At  the  termination  of  these  confer- 
ences. Secretary  Brannan  announced 
that  the  relationship  between  the  New 
York  milk  market  administrator  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  remain  un- 
changed. He  al.so  agreed  not  to  press 
for  the  Inclusion  of  the  New  York  ad- 
ministrator under  the  Federal  retirement 
plan,  pending  a  review  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In  .vhort.  New  York  milk  producers 
can  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
cham^e  In  the  status  of  the  marketing 
udmirustrator's  office  or  In  the  organi- 
zation and  regulation  of  that  office. 

I  wi.sh  to  publicly  conUBttld  Secretary 
Brannan  for  his  willingnan  to  work  out 
an  agreement  acceptable  to  all  sides;  it 
Ls  the  mark  of  an  exceptionally  able 
public  bervaiit. 


GI  GraCttude 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDER!  ON 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  the  followinii  self-explanatory 
letter  from  a  former  GI.  It  is  indeed 
inspiring  to  receive  this  type  of  com- 
munication from  a  young  man  who  is 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  assiftance  he 
has  received  from' his  Government. 

Redwood  Citt.  Calif..  July  5,  1950. 
Congrewman  Jack  Z.  Andikson. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DtAH  Sis:  I  recently  graduated  from  San 
Jcj»e  State  College.  During  this  period  of 
4  years.  I  was  enrolled  under  liie  (U  bill  and 
this  oist  the  American  people  ^\eral  thou- 
sands ot  their  dollars.  The  purpose  of  thU 
letter  is  to  thank  them,  througl.  you.  one 
of  their  chosen  representatives.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  with  this  education,  which  the 
Government  and  the  people  have  given  to 
me,  that  I  can  repay  my  debt,  at  lei.'*!  In  part, 
by  being  a  better  American  and  tlierefore  be 
of  greater  service  to  our  country,  which,  by 
the  way.  I  feel  is  one  of  the  main  jmrpo^es  of 
an  education. 

Thank  you  again  and  If  you  saould  care 
to  relay  this  note  of  thanks  to  any  of  your 
colleagues  In  Congress  It  wlU  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yoiu^. 

GCftALD    A.    ShoCMAKXB. 


Discouraged  But  Not  Quitting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFflAN 

o{  MI'  h:can 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  appalled  by  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  abroad,  it  is  discouraging  to 
see  the  Congress  doing  business  as  usual. 
Every  tax  dollar  which  we  can  dig  out 
of  the  people,  every  dollar  which  we  can 
borrow  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  has  committed  us. 

August  4,  the  Senate  put  Ihri.  ugh  a  bill 
cnlling  for  S34.237.000.COO  The  House 
will  shortly  approve  an  appropriation  of 
an  additional  $4.0C0  000,000  for  foreign 
military  aid.  A  request  coming  up  with- 
in a  few  days  will  call  for  an  additional 
$16,640  000.000.  There  will  b<'  requests 
for  additional  bilhor^s.  Where  they  are 
tr'  come  from  I  do  not  know.  Yet  the 
Congress  is  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating— and  there  will  tie  sptnt — addi- 
tional billions  to  aid  the  peopL^  of  other 
I. a  lions  to  live  more  comforia  )ly  at  less 
co-st  to  themselves. 

On  August  2  In  the  other  body,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  said  that 
to  bring  this  country  up  to  Its  require- 
ments for  highways,  flood  control,  hcspt- 
tals,  scnools — for  a  domestic  pro^ium. 
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wo-'ld    require    upwards    of    $180,000,-  to  do  ever>-thing  within  my  poy-f  r  to  tnd  be  realized  how  an.xious  I  c:m  to  do  my 

OCO.OOO.  lae  focli^h.  roinou--  poIiciCo  which,  if  con-  Job  wuh  very  little  cost  to  the  t-=ixpa;.e.s. 

But  I  am  rwt  talking  now  about  money  tinued.  can  destroy  us?  rnis  ixt-crt  n.t  costing  the  lAXPATtas  a  c  nt 

to  be  spent  here  at  home  in  war  time  on  No.  I  am  not  giving  up.    I  am  riot  even  ,,    .,    .                ,•  ..  ,  „•„„  v^ovp  r,  tv-ino 

desirable  but  not  absolutely   necessary  weakening.     I'm   stick.ng    to   that   old  ^i^ti^f.^-.  l.u'^o.r.^t  to -.''.'  ,^ 

projects.    I  am  talking  about  the  monev  slo-an   of   Teddy   Roo<=evelt.   which   is,  f^f  !f ,   ^ '^  V^^L^  ,    c>'^,l  ,^ 

Which  It  is  proposed  to  spend  abroad,  not  "We  never  quit    til   the   hearse   comes  j^^.^he  prmu^T^d  pt^?^  ks  J^ 

in  a  war  effort,  but  just  to  help  the  people      Tound.         ^       ^^  ^^      ^^  j,    me  personally  and 

ol   ether  nations  to  live    'more  abun- ^ ^y^^  ^^^  j  ^^^.^  ^^  ^  Coogn»  I 

51  1;           _     #  .w                  J      ,  r     V       uj  w           1  c       :  have  uaed  ifcss  than  5  percent  of  my  free 

kere  are  some  of  the  over:.eas  develop-  For  Your  Welf*.-e  and  Secanty  mailing  allotment     This  wniien  c  :^c;al 

ment      project*-not      military-which                                     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^•^.  becau-se  I  beueve  uhe 

were  either  approved  or  under  consid-  EXTENSION  OF  RUAARKS  people  want  me  to  stick  to  my  post  hei-e 

erationinMayof  thisyear.  ^^  in  Washington  during  WHriime.    From 

F^the  United  Kingdom  to  be  spent  n'vovc-i  P^^  experience  the  peopie  know  they 

on  Ibcal  nonmihtary  projects  in  her  col-  hON.  ALVlN  E.  0  KCNSkI  can  count  on  me  lor  service  and  I  will 

onies  for  agriculture  in  Cyprus,  roads  m  ^^  w  -  -vc-:^  always  be  available  when  thev  want  uhat 

northern  Rhodesia,  roads  in  north  Bor-  yxnr<^v  nr  RrvRfr^r-rr Krrvrs  service 

neo.  roads  In  British  Honduras,  roads/ln  ^  ^^  ^°^^  ^^  REPREot-rrAmis  service. 

Sarawak,   food   production   in   Uganda,  Tuesday.  August  8.  19 SO  BxiJtc  cn  thl  .-.b  means  arsia is 

cotton  and  food  development   in  Tan-  ,.                                      cr-K»k^r  rinHni.  Duiing  my  te.-m  .n  Congress  I  have  not 

eanvika    rice  in  Tancanvika    soil  con-  MrO.-vONSKI      Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  m.-ssed  a  sinele  dav  on  the  lob  ex-ept  for 

ganyiKa.  rice  in    lancanyiia.  sou  con  ^  Congress  it  has  been  7  ^^^^  ,„  1046  „  v^^n  I  h-.d  an  onera-on 

servation  m  Tanganyika,  water  develop-  ^„  r^u^  ♦«  r  ^n-or  in^Tvomr  /.itr.  in'ioao  ^                                        op^ra.-cn. 

mpn»  in  Tan-anvika   road  develcnmen^  "^  ^^^^  ^  apptarin  every  city,  village,  outside  of  these  7  days  I  huve  never 

men.  m  lan^anjuta.  roaa  aeveicpmen.  ^  iov.-nship  in  the  Tenth  District  m  m^^Pd  a  fn'l  d  .- s  wor^      Bv  a  ^u.1  dav  s 

m  Tanganyika,  cottonseed  in  Uganda.  r^rv^n  to  eive  a  rpuort  of  mv  wo-k    Each  niissed  a  ru.i  oi..  s  wonc.     tjya.^ioava 

roadj;    in    Ucanda     roads    in    Niaeria  per^n  to  give  a  report  01  my  wo  K.    h^cn  work  I  mean  f.-om  12  to  16  hours  a  day 

SmToS  -^^'  '*  ^^'  ^J"  ^^  ^^?  "^  ^'""^  ^"'"^  In  mv  enure  term  in  Ccnere.^s  I  have 

*^.vjtA)t£.                   ,     .     .          ^  ^  person  in  the  district  a  chance  to  see  me  w^.,  ._  ^_  .^._  „..„_  ^„..  „/  ,wp  «»Hk 

To  France  for  her  colonies  for  road  de-  rp-vmAllv  arid   discu^^   thpir   iiroblcms  '^^^  °     ^    ^             ^       "                        ^ 

velopment  in  French  West  Africa,  iron  St?^me  oerSnan?^  n^/e?  asf-4  th^  ^''^^P*  °"  ^^^^^  morning.     My  record 

ore  in  Conakry,  soil  erosion  in  Algeria,  ^^^ei^J^^rit up  an  o^e  f o^  me  in  °^  ser>nce  is  known  to  more  than  40  OCO 

rice  cultivation  in  Morocco,  road  devel-  ^,^^     ^  ^j   ,^^  ^i^tnct  which  I  f^P^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^  *^"^  ^",°\^  ^"^  ^^^ 

opment  in  Cameroons.  roads  m  French  ^^uld  have  done      I  paid  all  expenses  of  ^"^o^.  °"f.  'as  ever   turned   down.     For 

Equatorial  Africa.  $3,948,932.  ^f^^  ^ent.  office  supplies,  and  secretarial  verification,  all  you  need  do  is  asK  your 

To  Belk'ium  for  her  colonies  for  soil  j^^jp  ^s  weU  as  telephone  and  telegram  ^^^^^  °^  neighbor.  I  have  not  taken  a 
conservation  in  Belgian  Congo,  naviga-  expense  out  of  my  own  pocket.  All  travel  vacation  or  trip  during  my  entire  term 
tion  aids  in  Belgian  Congo,  roads  in  ^jj^  hotel  expenses  likewise  were  paid  by  in  Congress.  I  hare  alwas^  been  avail- 
Belgian  Congo,  i9.046.000  m^  personaUy.     These  frequent  contacts  able  to  the  people  of  the  distnct. 

The  June  30  report  of  EC  A  stated:  with  the  people  did  not  cost  the  tax-  prce:  fms  soivto  roE  m  152  \tti:rans 

Hundreds  of  rr.iie«  of  ror<cJs  opening  up  bo-  payers  a  penny.  By  being  on  the  job  and  empioving  a 

S22.*^  1^^  ^T:^.^1i  I'jrh^thi^h.!^?  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^°^  ^^  """^^^  "^^  ^^"^  '^^'^-  capable  staff  my  office  is  known  for  its 

Xadtos  will  b«  constructed  with  the  help  ot  niunity  again  this  faU.      But  with  the  effic.encv  and  speed  and  w  llineness  to 

■fcwhall  plan    (vour     doUars.  the  Econcmlc  _.„_     '    t\-«„   k^  ^^^,^■•1^^   *^  oro^  <»,  emciency   ana   i>pei^  anu    ^.uxii^Lx^!>^   w 

CXxjperaticn  Admlnist ration  announced  to-  f,f\o°  ^  ^^  ^  compelled  to  stay  m  ^elp.    Here  is  a  summ.iry  of  a  job  weU 

^;^  Washington.     That  is  what  the  peopie  ^j^^^     ^^^    f^j.  example,   is   a   rough 

Hearty  1  000.000  BCA  douars  will  buy  United  would  want  me  to  do.     They  expect  me  summan-  of  individaal  veterans'  cases 

states  equipment  to  be  used  In  road  develop-  to  Stay  on  the  job  and  they  know  I  will  handled  bv  mv  oiScc  to  give  you  folk^  an 

ment   projects   tn   aeven   Brttteta  territories.  be  on  the  job.      They  know  that  in  time  .         -      J   .   "   j^-ans  to  have  sc^T^bodv 

The  fund^  are  coming  from  tb*  ^>«ct.l  re-  of  need  and  worry  they  can  always  call  f.'tn^ l  r^i*S^  ^a? on^^ 

•err.  fund  set  ..kte  by  ECA  to  help  the  ^n  me  to  hflp  them.     Per  that  reason  I  ^  5^°^  Conitresanan  s.a.  on  the  joo. 

djrrrtopment  of  orenwas  territories  of  Mar-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^                personally  m  wi«»W  cas« 

^..^i^Tn^fJf  rr;H^v^,r*^.S^h.Xnr7;  everv  communiiy  as  I  would  hke  to  do.  CoUection   and   adjudication   of    de- 

nomic  well-being  and  their  coninbutlons  to  .....  n*nfi*nu'   i^i&ims                                       4  ft4« 

the  economic  stability  of  the  mother  coun-  People  of  the  distnct  expect  some  re-       -  rl^"  Denatonil ' '  £^3 

tri«.  port  from  me.     For  that  reason  at  my  veterans'  i^^T^  ..I"..""!""!       36: 

other  illustrations  mi-ht  be  cited  but  own  expense  I  am  printing  and  sending      veterans'  training 495 

Otlier  uiustrauoas  mi^nt  oe  ciiea.  dji  ^^  ^^  people  Uiis  report.     I  am  sendmg      collection  of  mennf  pay en 

the  foregoing  is  enough  to  justify  tne  .^  ^ui  as  an  official  report  just  m  case      insurance  collections. „.: m 

asking  of  this  question.  I  am  not  able  to  see  them  personally  as  I      insurance  recorda - —       203 

What  can  be  said  for  an  administration  have  in  the  past                                           Discharge  cawa  and  recorda. Hi 

and  a  Congress  which,  when  we  have  a  iniormation  requasu 2.653 

national    debt    of    more    uhan    $256.-  ^•^  thocsask  bt  aoxsisa  no.  mailimc      gi-WU   ben«ax« 214 

COO.OOO.OCO.  on  which  there  is  an  annual  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  entitled      Location  of  veterans i?o 

interest  charge  of  more  than  $6,000.-  to  send  out  an  average  of  25.000  official      ^'**^"f  °"S  nVhi^ 9\ 

OCO.OOO  while  we  are  fighting  world  war  reports  or  documents  each  month  u-ith-      cor^t*o?^f  dealh  benefiU ""       M» 

in  which  calls  for  every  dollar  we  can  out  ccst  to  me.     This  right  was  estab-      Reiaitatexii«it  of  penaJcma.'! leo 

raise  or  borrow,  not  only  does  "business  lished  long  before  I  came  to  Congress.      vet«nns' bo«|itt«iu»tk>n ii« 

as  tistial"  here  at  home,  but  continues  to  I  have  never  abused  this  right.     In  fact.      D^ieodency  diiciaargea I60 

oend    billicns   upon   binions   of   dollars  I  have  hardly  used  it  at  alL     I  have  not  ,  CoUecUcm  of  penaton  pay 35 

abroad  to  build  up  the  colonial  poBses-  even  us-d  5  percent  of  my  allotment  dur-      Pettrement  F««»on --        » 

sions  of  European  nations?  ing  my  term  in  Consrreas.                               r^'^.n^f.^^H '^.■^■"■■Van in" »« 

V/ith  Mr.  Truman  risht  now  calling  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  could  have  iSSSSte  tetowKwiw  to 

for  $54.877. 000 .0Q§.  1>  there  any  reason  made  sereral  trips  around  the  world  at         st^w^ .I^IT!.. 41 

why  we  should  not  cut  the  ad<lit:onal  Government   expense.    I   never  abused  Arnot/tmmxxs'ior  Aoka^Ma  wi»«  to 

$11,600,000,000  which  he  asks  for  purely  that  right     In  fact,  in  my  8  years  in          otbcr  countries »* 

doMestic  acUviUea  here  at  home  txf  ui  Congress  I  have  not  used  it  at  a'.l.    I      ciFii-fernce  employment _       241 

teMt  $5  200  000000?     That  wcnU  still  hare  yet  to  make  my  first  trip  anywhere      collect loa  of  travei  pay ^^--        9* 

kaT«.  for  the  horns  front.  $5.40OJ0O.O0O.  at  Government  expense.                                STf^Tf^^S^orS!^' ""         ll 

was  the  amount  spent  to  1»48.  The  savinga  to  the  p^cple  on  these  tv>o      J^^'^^h^JSJ^^^ii;^- 4eo 

a  Republican  Coognas  balanced  Items  alone  od  my  pan  has  m  :e  than      p,^^  tndiung  appUcation* Zio 

the  budget  for  the  fir>i  time  m  many  pe.id  mjr  salary.    When  it  is  known  that      pri5oner-of-war  collections. 60 

years.  ^  addition  each  year  I  pay  out  of  my      utaetOaatovm  reqtiesta.-- 9io 

Eto  you  wonder  that  I  am  discouraged.  own  pocket  an  avpr^^e  of  s:rvO  p-cr  ye  r             ""^               ,                                    

,..^hat  when  I  think  of  Korea  I  grow  more  for  extra  help  when  fiooc- i  v.    :-.  r.    1  t-ii  vrcr--:!   cfr.-s  handled 

ingry  and  detcrmmed,  -J  thai  is  possible,  and  te.'  pl-'^re  calls  and  tele^ian^i.  it  c^n                  d.ms  i.ij  u-r:a 14. 1^3 
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BZHTTm,  KVN  IXTO  UXULKOtS  OF  9CU-A9M 

The  benefits  cominc  through  m  a  re- 
sult of  my  s*-rTice  ran  into  milhoiis  of 
dollars.  !  have  net  asked  nor  accepted 
a  penny  for  any  of  these  services.  Every 
penny  of  it  went  directly  and  fully  to  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents 

Veterans'  cases  always  get  top  priority 
from  me  No  veteran  can  say  he  »^as  let 
down  when  he  asked  me  for  hf  Ip.  Pur- 
ine 1945  and  1946  when  veterans'  prob- 
koM  were  acute  I  hired  an  extra  secre- 
tary and  paivi  her  out  of  my  oun  pocket 
to  come  to  Washington  and  work  in  my 
office  so  that  each  request  could  be  an- 
swered the  same  day  it  was  received. 

In  1944  I  spent  S800  of  my  o*n  mon':>y 
to  print  and  send  a  booklet  to  every 
famJy  m  the  district— more  than  80.000 
copies — explaining  what  their  right-s  and 
btnefits  were  and  how  to  contact  me  to 
rec?ive  those  rights  and  benelits. 

I  im  a  high-rankins  member  of  the 
Vete  ans'  Affairs  Committee  l:y  m>-  own 
choicf.  There  is  not  an  offlo?  In  exist- 
ence »  here  veterans  can  get  ioetter  and 
more  prompt  and  willing  seivice  than 
from  n  y  oCBce.  No  matter  whsLl  their 
problems  mi^ht  be  every  veteran  who 
contac'.ed  me  will  verify  he  i;ot  action. 
E^ery  case  got  immediate  response  and 
action. 

My  work  for  veterans  is  known  to 
every  national  leader  of  the  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  every  service  officer  in  the  district. 
But  the  best  proof  is  the  veteran  him- 
self. Ask  them  and  verify  for  yourself. 
Almost  one  out  of  every  two  veterans  in 
the  district  has  asked  me  for  help  in 
my  term  in  Congress.  There  is  not  an- 
other office  in  existence  that  can  point 
to  such  a  record  of  faithful  and  prompt 
service  to  the  veterans.  To  do  the  job 
right  I  have  spent  an  average  of  $2,000 
out  of  my  own  pocket  for  extra  help  and 
supplies  to  do  the  job  as  it  should  be 
done 

rVZIT   CITIZEN   COT   SAME   GOOD   SCTVICK 

Since  I  have  been  in  Conf:ress  more 
than  40.000  people  of  the  district  have 
written  me  or  contacted  me  ir.  some  way 
for  help  and  service.  Not  o.ne  was  let 
down.  They  always  got  service  by  re- 
turn mail. 

These  cases  varied  and  dealt  with 
every  department  of  our  G(n'ernment. 
I  have  collected  claims  as  old  as  20  years 
in  negotiation  If  it  dealt  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  every  one  of  the  40.000 
are  living  proof  of  my  devoted  service  to 
Che  folks  back  home. 

I  never  said  I  was  too  busy.  I  never 
said  to  wait  until  the  work  let  up.  I 
never  said,  "Go  see  somebody  else."  I 
never  passed  the  buck  to  anybody  else. 

I  never  said  the  Government  does  not 
give  us  enough  help  or  materials  and 
hmits  our  work.  If  I  could  not  do  the 
work  with  the  help  and  maienaLs  the 
Government  gave  me.  I  hired  more  help 
and  bou?ht  more  materials  and  paid  for 
tl.em  out  of  my  own  pocket 
Lcrrzas  rtoic  vrmuNs'  okcanizations  who 

KNOW 

Read  the  following  letters  from  out- 
standing veterans'  organizations  who 
know  what  is  going  ol  in  Wunington: 


Vrrxii.*N9  or  Fowcicn  Wars 

or  THK  UNrrro  States. 
Wo.«>i<n<7ron.  D   C.  August  4,  1950. 
Hon    Ai-viN  K.  OKoKSKi. 
Membrr  of  Congress. 

Housf  of  Rrpresrntatites. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr.%«  Alvin:  As  final  adjournment  of  the 
Fichry -first  Congress  draws  near.  I  wish  to 
fxor^ss  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of 
Forelen  Wars  of  the  United  States  our  very 
high  regard  for  you  personally  and  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  you 
have  j:*r(ormed  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Your  votes  on  legislation  relating  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  have  t)een  ICO- 
percent  favorable  and  your  sympathetic  and 
tireless  etTorts  In  behalf  of  veterans  of  all 
wars  have  Ijeen  outstanding. 

In  our  opinion,  all  veterans  owe  you  '•the 
debt  Immense  of  endless  gratitude."  and  with 
warm  personal  regards  and  l)est  wishes.  I 
remain. 

Sincerely, 

Omar  B    Ketchum. 

jPirecfor. 


The  American  Legion. 
National  Lecisi^tive  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  15.  1950. 
Hon:  Alvin  E.  CKonski. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  OKonski:  Tliank  you 
for  your  !»tter  of  the  fourteenth  In  reply  to 
mine  of  February  6  In  reference  to  H.  R.  7267 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  Introduce  at 
our  request. 

I  also  appreciate  your  forwarding  the  ad- 
dlllor.al  copies 

Please  be  assured  that  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion In  this  and  other  matters. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Miles  D.  Kennedt, 

Director. 


The  American  Legion. 
Departmcnt  or  Wisconsin, 

Aprii  7,  1949. 
Hon    Alvin  E   OKonski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De-ar  Concpc^sman  OKonski:  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  Interest  and  concern  the 
tactics  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  opponents  of  the 
A.merlcan  Legion  pension  plan  bill,  H.  R. 
2681. 

We  have  noted,  however,  with  great  satis- 
faction in  the  RK-.ORD  that  you  voted  against 
adopting  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  wc  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  our 
thanks  for  your  stand  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans. 

There  are  many  occasions  which  prompt  us 
to  write  to  those  who  represent  us  only  when 
we  wish  to  register  some  complaint,  and  too 
often  we  forget  to  recognize  their  efforts  in 
our  behalf:  therefore,  may  we  again  express 
Our  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  the  posi- 
tion you  had  taken  in  the  face  of  all  opposi- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  F.  O'Melia. 
Department  Commander. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars. 

or  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  8,  1949. 
Hon    Al\tn  E.  O'Konski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Concrxssman  OKonski:  In  behalf  of 
the  Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  ul  the  United 


Btat««,  r  wl5h  to  express  to  you  our  deeo  ap- 
preciation for  your  declared  support  of  H.  R. 
4617.  when  it  was  brought  up  and  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  1.  1949.  and  particu- 
larly for  your  vigorous  objection  to  the  un- 
employabiUty  requirement,  which  was  a  very 
important  issue,  as  recorded  in  the  Con- 
cressunal  Record  of  June  1.  19-19. 

All  veterans  and  their  beneflciarles  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  concrete  evidence 
cf  your  determination  to  protect  their  best 
Interests. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  extend  to 
you  my  own  personal  thanks  for  your  good 
work,  and  with  continued  good  wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
'  Omar  B.  Ketchum. 

Dirccfor. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Waiis 

or  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  25.  1949. 
Hon.  Alvin  E  O'Konski, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House   Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  OKonski:  Please  accept  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  your  forthright  letter  of 
May  21.  ie49.  in  reply  to  my  circular  letter 
of  May  17  with  respect  to  H.  R  4617,  a  bUl 
which  wculd  grant  peiislons,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  World  War  I  and  II  veterans. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  note  thjt  you  share 
our  opinion  with  respect  to  the  unemploy- 
ablllty  test  which  would  be  appl  ed  to  veter- 
ans 65  years  old  or  over 

Respectfully  yours. 

OuAi  B.  KrrrHtm, 

Director. 

VcTEBANs  or  Foreign  Wa^s 

or  THE  United  States, 
WaAhtgton.  D.  C  .  Marc'i  28.  1949. 
Hon.  Alvin  E   O'Kcnski, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  O'Konski:  This  is  to  express  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  .he  national 
organization  of  the  Veterans  of  >'oreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  for  your  8.«aclfast  loy- 
alty  and  support  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
pensions  for  aged  and  Incapaclti  ted  war  vet- 
erans during  House  conslderatlo:i  of  the  pen- 
sion bUl.  H.  R  2681.  on  March  22-24.  1949. 
Although  this  bill  was  voted  tack  to  com- 
mittee by  a  slender  margin  th^re  Is  reason 
to  believe  another  pension  bill  w  11  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  In  the  near  futiue. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Omar  B   KrrcHTTM. 

Director. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN    W    R    VITFRANS 

Spf  nish-American  War  veterans  are 
today  enjoyins  benefits  of  security  be- 
cause of  my  biU  enacted  int<>  law  in  the 
Eightieth  ConKress.  The  law  under 
which  their  benefits  are  be  ng  received 
today  is  my  bill  enacted  into  law.  Every 
Spanish-American  War  org  inization  in 
existence  in  the  Nation  has  written  me 
a  letter  of  appreciation.  Nc'd  I  say  any 
more  to  the  veterans  of  thi5  Nation? 

EUSINCSSMEN  WaL  VEEITT   ilESULTS 

Small-  and  large-busines;.  men  know 
of  my  record  on  their  behalf  There  are 
In  operation  today  at  least  10)  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  in  existonc(  because  of 
the  help  they  have  received  from  me. 
With  the  crisis  we  are  now  in.  all  indi- 
cations are  that  it  will  be  eve;i  worse  than 
the  last  war;  It  is  important  that  busi- 
ne.s.smen  have  somebody  in  Washington 
who  will  heed  their  pleas  for  help. 

Sometimes  it  was  some  repu'atlon  that 
was  hampiring  them.    I  got  the  regoiia- 
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tion  changed.  Sometimes  it  was  their 
inability  to  get  materials.  I  got  the  ma- 
terials for  them.  Their  problems  were 
as  different  as  the  number  of  cases.  But 
all  of  them  ^ot  action  when  calling  upon 
me  for  help. 

I  have  championed  small  business  as 
the  bulwark  of  our  Nation.  I  have  cham- 
pioned the  free-enterprise  system  under 
which  they  operate.  But  let  the  small- 
business  men  speak  for  themselves. 

There  is  not  a  businessman  in  the  dis- 
trict who  contacted  mc  v  ho  can  say  I 
let  him  down.  There  are  in  my  files 
hundreds  of  letters  from  businessmen  ex- 
pressing amazement  at  the  restUts  after 
contacting  me  for  help.  Many  of  them 
thought  the  situation  hopeless  and  in 
sheer  desperation  decided  to  ask  me  for 
help  But  let  the  busines.smen  speak  for 
themselves.  Here  Is  one  of  hundreds  of 
letters  in  my  files  from  businessmen  or 
business  groups: 

CONTTSENCE  OF  AMEEICAW 

Small  Business  Organoatiojcs. 

Chicago  4.  IlL 
Hon.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Mercer.  Wu. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Konski:  During  the 
sessions  of  Congress  this  conference  has  been 
watching  very  closel-  the  work  rf  individual 
Congreasmen  with  respect  to  their  interest  la 
legislation  which  might  aUect  the  welfare  of 
the  fmall-business  concerns  of  America. 

Tcu.  more  than  most  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  shou-n 
your  active  inierest  In  tlie  probiems  confront- 
ing small  business  and  we  are  mindful  of 
your  efforts  to  aid  us  in  solving  some  of  the 
problems  small  business  Is  facing,  especially 
that  large  percentage  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade  and  small  manufacturing,  which 
iMS  been  re«;lment«d  and  harawed  by  bu- 
reaucracy beyond  any  emergency  naoesslty. 

We  wish  eapsdally  to  comn|4nd  you  for 
your  statesmanlike  statid   on  i^'hat   aie   re- 
garded as  controversial  Issues 
Statement  to  the  effect  ti". 
this  country  as  a  whole  if 
neas  as  a  whole  and  best  l^ 
th*  country  as  a  whole  is  aiii 


Your  public 
•.  is  best  for 
St  for  busi- 
is  a  whole, 
oest  for  busi- 


ness to  t>e  commended  as  a  fortHctght  states- 
Ban  takes  courage  to  back  up  the  conviction. 

We  wish  to  take  thLs  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  deep  appreciatlcn  for  your 
constructive  work  In  promoting  the  passage 
of  good  legislation  to  Ba\-e  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  private  Inltlstlve  in  Amer- 
ica, as  typified  by  small  business. 

We  also  appreciate  your  unfaUng  courtesy 
and  friendliness  whenever  we  have  tiad  occa- 
itOD  to  call  on  you  In  your  Washington  office. 

I  wish  It  were  passible  for  me.  personally, 

to   tell   every   biiiliisiiien   throughout   the 

Tenth    Congressional    District    in    Wisconsin 

that  he  should  feel  un<ier  obligation  to  you. 

Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Fred  A  Vnsxn, 

Ctimtrmmn. 


Labor  Is  a  most  important  part  of  our 
economic  structure.  The  last  few  years 
F>articularly  have  been  trying  years  with 
mcrea'^ed  cost  of  living  and  general  in- 
security and  doubt  all  over  the  world. 
With  rising  living  cosLs.  labor  today  is 
more  concerned  than  e'.tr  about  ius  se- 
curity and  future. 

Generally  speaking,  labor  eroups  are 
reasonable  and  under.^Utndme  They 
seek  only  their  ju'^t  due  and  a  fair  por- 
tion of  our  productive  effort.  I  have 
found  th'.s  so  dunn'^:  my  term  in  Con- 
gress.   We  have  had  differences  of  opin- 


ion and  serious  ones,  but  I  always  gave 
labor  a  fair  deal. 

I  have  supported  and  voted  for  in- 
ci  eases  in  the  minimum  wage  law  for 
labor.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for 
increa.^^s  in  social-secunty  t)enefits  for 
I'lbor.  I  have  voted  for  and  supported 
their  rights  at  collective  barfainmg. 

Labor  groups  who  have  representa- 
tives in  Washington  knc*'  of  m>'  fair  rec- 
ord. But  let  these  groups  .^prak  for 
themselves.  Here  is  ail  the  proof  one 
neeKls  that  I  have  been  fair  to  labor  and 
worked  and  voted  for  their  welfare  and 
security.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four 
of  the  Nation's  largest  labor  groups  en- 
dorse my  reelection. 

Labcb 
Washington.  D.  C ..  August  3.  195P. 
Eon.  Alvin  1.  O'Konski. 
House   Office  Bj.ildi'\g. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  CcNGJtr«;siiAN :  As  ycu  may  know, 
RiOIwtiy  Labor's  Political  League  has  en- 
dorsed you  for  reelection.  We  carried  the 
announcement  in  this  week's  Issue  of  Labor, 
and  I  am  sending  you  a  copy. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  ycu 
during  the  campaign,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaxo  Keating. 

Manager. 

Beotheshocd  or  Rah-road  Trainmen, 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  5,  1950. 
Hon.  Alvg«  E   O'Konski. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
I>EAji  Congressman  OKonski:  I  take 
pleasure  in  Informing  you  that  you  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  brotherhood  for  re- 
election from  tiie  Tenih  District  cf  Wis- 
consin In  the  primary  election  of  September 
19 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  and  ycu  may 
feel  free  to  make  this  letter  public. 
With  kindest   personal  retrards. 
Respectfully, 

Harrt  Ste, 
National   Legislative   Rrpresentative. 


ONE  HTmoaas  pocsnt  farm  kecoed 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
are  concerned,  I  have  a  100-percent  rec- 
ord. The  Farmers  Union  Roll  Call  Rec- 
ord is  the  only  farm  group  that  rates  me 
less  than  100  percent.  But  they  do  give 
me  80  percent,  which  is  also  excellent. 

I  h-we  championed  the  fanners'  cause 
in  REA.  Likewise,  the  FHA  and  FCA 
have  received  my  support.  Soil  conser- 
vation and  crop  insurance  got  my  sup- 
port. Drought  aid  and  seed  loans  got 
m:-'  support.  Improvement  in  rural- 
telephone  systems  goX  my  supc>ort.  Hav- 
ing been  born  and  ra:.sed  on  a  farm,  I 
clearly  understand  their  needs. 

Full  parity  prices  for  farmers  has  al- 
ways receneKl  my  support.  In  every  in- 
stance I  voted  for  the  best  farm  bill  be- 
fore the  House.  Not  once  did  I  oppc^se 
Uie.r  interests.  I  have  always  viewed 
V.  ::h  alarm  any  tendency  in  falhng  prices 
for  farm  products 

E^•en  beyond  this,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers asked  me  to  help  with  their  indi- 
vidual problems.  In  each  case  they  got 
action.  Not  once  was  any  farmer  turned 
down. 

I  have  always  fought  and  voted  against 
the  oleo  trust,  which  aims  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  dairy  farming.  Likewi.se.  I  have 
fcu^ht  against  imports  of  farm  prod'JCts 
from   foreign  countries.    As   one   who 


understands  by  taclisrcund  farm  nee-is. 
end  as  one  who  has  always  wcrted  and 
voted  in  their  in:eresti,  I  am  proud  to 
say  I  have  a  IOC-percent  farm  record.  It 
Will  profit  the  fanners  nothing  to  send 
a  City  boy  dov.-n  here  who  hq,s  never  seen 
the  in-^ide  cf  »  farm  cr  Mho  does  not 
understand  their  problems. 

OLD    PECP:.E    HTTP    r&ULN'D 

One  of  the  sad  blots  on  our  Nati'^n  is 
the  care  of  our  verj'  ov.n  people  w  ho  made 
our  Nation  the  greate.st  en  earth.  They 
did  a  much  better  jo'j  of  it  than  we  m 
this  generation  are  doing.  They  gave  us 
a  natiOn  which  was  tl:e  envy  cf  the 
world.  They  deserve  better  treatment 
than  what  they  are  now  receivin? 

For  a  nation  like  ours  that  proposes  to 
play  Santa  Claus  to  the  world,  giving 
biUions  to  people  who  never  were  or  ^?.  Jl 
be  our  friends,  we  do  not  do  a  very  go-od 
job  at  taking  care  of  our  ased  and  dis- 
abled. This  has  been  and  is  one  of  tl:.e 
most  heartbreaking  conditions  in  my  en- 
tire experience. 

We  h:,ve  increased  old-ae?  benefits 
some.  But  we  .=till  ha-.e  a  system  where 
the  aged  have  to  beg  for  what  they  get. 
I  have  supported  and  voted  for  the-e  in- 
creases. If  we  were  to  take  just  5  per- 
cent or  what  -.ve  throw  awav  all  ever  the 
world,  we  could  finance  a  decent  old-age- 
pension  system. 

The  oid-aee  problem  is  not  one  whicn 
will  always  be  Wiih  us  In  a  iew  ye.TS 
our  social- security  benefits  will  do  most 
of  this  job.  That  is  why  I  have  r.I.;0 
voted  for  and  supported  increased  bene- 
fits and  the  inclusion  of  more  people  m 
oia-  social-security  laws. 

In  this  work.  I  have  the  solid  support 
and  conSdence  cf  the  Townsend  groups 
end  every  old-age-pensicn  organization 
in  the  Nation.  WiUiout  exception,  they 
are  ICO  percent  behind  me.  I  am  glad  to 
be  their  representative  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  their  betterment.  We 
can  do  a  much  better  jc'd  vviLh  an  old-a?e 
pension  set-up.  We  should  do  a  bet*,er 
job  and  we  should  do  so  at  once.  The 
increases  we  have  made  in  the  last  few 
yeajs  have  more  than  tieen  eaten  up  \n 
increased  cost  of  Lvun.- 

I  shall  continue  to  strive  for  their  tel- 
terment.  That  ue  cannot  afford  it  is 
hcgT^ash.  ''.Ve  cannc:  afford  not  to  do  it. 
We  can  easily  cut  spending  where  it  :s 
domg  us  no  good.  From  what  dollars  we 
gave  Communist  Russia  m  the  last  10 
yeiirs  would  pay  $60  at  60  for  the  re.t 
of  our  geneiaiion.  At  leas.t  the  old  peo- 
ple would  not  have  lised  that  money  to 
kill  oiii-  boys  as  Commun:st  Russia  is  new 
doing. 

Below  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
I  have  received  m  behalf  of  the  oid  folks: 

THI  TOWNStND  Pl-^N 

ros  Nattona.1.  Insir^nci 

Cleve'uiiid,  Ohio. 
Hon    Ai' IN  E,  CKoKSKi. 

H-^u^s  q;  Representatives. 

Wcikington,  D   C. 
De'H    C   NGEEssstAN    OKonski:    Townsend 
Club  n.f.T.bers  everywhere,  bcth  In  your  own 
congresoiuri.i.:  U. strict  and  elstwhere  ihrough- 

cui  tLe  .\a::oti.  join  me  Id  coagratulating 
ycu  cii  your  suctessful  election  to  the 
Eighty-first   Concre.-s. 

We  arc  esjeclally  gratified  over  your  vlc- 
to.-..  tccu..?  y.ju  1j1.?  I.:  ••.n  by  v.\.r(i  a.'.d 
deed  tliat  ycu  want  Amer.ca's  senior  cnueas 
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to  g«  a  h?ntr  iKX-lRl-twrurtty  df*l.  Tou 
provrd  yoxu  Iriendihlp  when  yoti  signed  jv- 
tltlon  7  m  the  Eightieth  CongTe«.  the  peti- 
tion th«t  sounht  debate  and  a  vote  on  the 
proj:rain  the  Townsend  Ciubs  advocate.  We 
are  most  grateful  Uv  the  help  you  gave  us 
then.  Our  ptxjple  voted  for  you  this  year 
t«cau5e  they  know  they  c*n  count  on  you 
to  champion  the  cauae  that  la  doMst  to  their 
hearts. 

It  Is  also  a  aourte  of  satisfaction  to  us  that 
the  Town«end  cor.f»re«fiional  dlsulct  council 
In  your  district,  fully  aware  of  your  devotion 
to  the  problems  of  senior  citlrens,  unani- 
mously recommended  your  election.  We  are 
proud.  Indeed,  that  the  votes  cajt  by  our 
Bhemt>ers  wpre  instrumental  In  your  victory. 

Thani  you  for  your  support.  Thank  you 
for  rem«xnl>erlng  the  old  folks.  Thank  you 
for  your  courage  In  endorsing  a  program  that 
has  not  yet  won  universal  acceptance  In  thts 
country  We  count  you  among  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  social  movement. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

DT.  TILKVCIS  B.  T0WN5EKD, 

FoundfT  Old  President. 

THIS  IS   MT   RKPOBT   AND   MT   «FCORD 

This,  folks,  is  mv  report  of  my  record 
and  ray  work.  These  are  the  things  I 
would  talk  to  you  about  if  I  could  come 
home,  but  the  war  prevents  me  from  do- 
ing so.  For  your  own  good  and  mine  I 
must  stick  to  my  post  of  duty  regardless 
of  any  consequences.  We  demand  it  of 
our  boys  in  Korea.    Who  am  I  to  do  less? 

If  you  need  me.  call  on  m°.  In  the 
meantime.  I  rest  my  report  and  record 
with  you  You  are  the  judge — and  you 
alone,  the  folks  back  home. 


Medical  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  alabam.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Tuesday.  August  8  ^  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 i.  1950 

Ml.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
i:nanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely 
editorial  entitled  •Medical  Education." 
which  was  published  in  this  morning  s 
Wsishington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  me  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mestcal  Edccation 

When  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  recently  tabled  a  bill 
prcpoalcg  Federal  aid  to  medical,  denial, 
nursing  and  public  health  schools.  It  was  not 
aware  that  a  desperate  need  for  more  grad- 
uates of  such  schoota  would  very  speedily 
d.velcp.  If  the  need  was  not  sufHclently 
plain  then.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  so  now. 
T.-'c  Army  has  laeued  a  call  to  reserve  offi- 
cers in  the  Medical  Corps  to  meet  the  crlil- 
cal  need  arising  out  of  tlie  Korean  crisis. 
As  mobillzatlcm  progr«MM.  greater  numbers 
cf  medical  men  and  nurses  will  be  needed. 
The  Nation  has  far  too  few  of  them  even 
for  normal  peacetime  conditions. 

A  program  to  aid  the  schools  producing 
such  personnel  cannot,  of  course,  cure  the 
present  scarcity.  But  It  can  lay  the  ground- 
work for  correction  of  a  situation  which 
threatens  the  country's  health  even  in  nor- 
irnl  times  and  seriously  impairs  security  In 
tUSM  like  the  preeent.    The  abortafe  of  doc* 


tors  Is  acute.  The  shortrce  of  dentuts  Is 
scarcely  less  ao  The  Fliortage  of  trained 
nurses  la  very  much  worse.  The  prnblem 
arises  not  from  any  dearth  of  youns  men  and 
women  eager  to  enter  these  fields  but  from  a 
dearth  of  Institutions  qualified  to  educate 
them  for  these  professions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  help  ac- 
credited medical,  dental,  nursing  and  pu'.Mlc 
health  schooln  to  expand  their  facilities  and 
Increase  their  enrollment.  It  would  mak?  a 
Federal  contribution  up  to  $500  for  each 
medical  student  currently  enrolled — a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  his  medical  education— 
and  ip  to  $1,000  for  each  new  student  added 
to  a  school's  roster.  The  ceiUna  Is  set  some- 
what lower  In  the  case  of  dental  schools  and 
nursing  schools.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
provide  up  to  $5,000,000  for  construction  aid 
to  such  Institutions. 

The  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
tp.b!fd  until  today  by  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  When  It  comes  up. 
we  hci^e  It  will  receive  a  favorable  report.  No 
form  of  Federal  aid  can  make  a  more  direct 
and  useful  contribution  to  the  country  s 
health.  No  form  of  promoting  the  public 
wcU are  Is  more  urgent. 


Investigate  Cost  of  Livinj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 

resolution: 

Crrr  or  BtrrrALO, 
Orricx  or  the  City  Clesk, 

August  4.  1950. 
Hon.  .^?rrHONT  Tauriillo, 

Wo^i^c  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  direction  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  I  en- 
close herewith  a  certified  copy  of  resolution 
No.  249.  C  C.  P  .  July  25,  1950.  re:  Investigate 
present  cost  of  living. 
Yours  truly. 

James  W.  Mockiee. 

Acfnj^  Ctty  Clerk. 

Resolution  249 
Resolution  to  Investigate  cost  of  living 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
now  engaged  In  resisting  communistic  In- 
spired aggression  In  Korea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  In  the  world  and  maintaining 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation of  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life,  and 
especially  business  establishments  engaged 
in  the  production  of  commodities  necessary 
to  maintain  a  decent  American  standard  of 
living,  to  wit.  to  operate  their  establishments 
at  a  fair  profit  without  exploitation  of  the 
American  citizenry  by  Increasing  prices  on 
such  commodities  without  Justification;  and 

Whereas  since  the  Invasion  of  Korea  by  the 
communistic  forces  tbe  cost  of  living  of  nec- 
essary commodities  baa  splraled  to  an  un- 
precedented high,  thtu  causing  an  unbear- 
able hardship  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  those  on  fixed  salaries, 
old-age  pension,  white-collar  workers,  and 
the  average  working  man  and  woman  In 
general;  and 

Whereas  there  la  evidence  that  the  In- 
creased mark-upe  have  been  made  on  com- 
modities predicated  on  labor  and  material 


cnft  prior  to  the  Korean  Invasion;  such  mark- 
t'  s  are  not  justified  and  suggest  profit-2r- 
Ir.g    Therefore  be  It 

Kc<nlicd.  That  the  common  council  po  on 
record  memorial i/lm?  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enact  neoeatary 
leTislatlcn  to  create  a  special  congresalonal 
co-Timlttee  to  Investigate  profiteering  and 
exploitation  of  the  citizens  through  unnec- 
essary and  unjust Ifled  Increases  In  prices;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  rerolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Etatos,  to  the  Cons^ressmen  of  western  New 
York,  Including  the  Honorable  Chester 
C.onsKi.  the  Honorable  Anthony  (Jack) 
T.vjRiELLo,    and     the     Honorable     Willum 

P;  ^I.^FER 

Adopted. 

A  es.  15.     Noes.  none. 

Attest:  Dr.  J.  J.  Tronolone, 

C-fy  Clerk. 


The  Portla'^d  Plan  Against  Hoarding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or" 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 »,  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  made  in  Portland.  Maine.  Sunday  eve- 
nineT.  August  6.  1950,  at  the  rally  of  the 
Portland  "Maine)  plan  against  hoarding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  country  Is  In  far  greater  peril  than 
most  of  us  realize.  It  Is  In  far  greater  p^ril 
than  we  have  been  told  or  permuted  to 
know.  The  principal  reason  for  the  with- 
holding of  this  grave  fact  from  the  American 
public  has  been  the  belief  that  the  American 
people  might  not  be  able  to  take  It  and  might 
become  panicky. 

There  Is  more  than  one  way  to  succumb 
to  emotional  panic.  There  Is  more  than  one 
reaction  of  panic.  Panic  Is  not  measured  in 
terms  of  physical  fear  alone.  Panic  is  often 
measured  and  evidenced  In  terms  of  greed 
and  selfishness. 

Sometimes  a  person's  courage  Is  found  to 
be  very  thin  In  depth.  Too  often  we  mis- 
take bravado  for  courage — bravado  that  as- 
serts Itself  only  when  things  are  going  along 
smoothly  without  conflict — but  bravado  that 
evaporates  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

Courage  and  patriotism  cannot  be  accom- 
plished and  proved  by  oratory.  They  are 
produced  by  acts,  not  mere  words.  One  baa 
to  experience  fear  In  order  to  have  courage. 
One  has  to  make  personal  sacrifices  In  order 
to  prove  patriotism. 

Courage  follows  fear — It  does  not  precede 
It.  Patriotism  follows  cacrlfice — it  does  not 
precede  It. 

World  War  I  and  World  War  II  tested  to 
the  ftillest  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
Americans.     They  were  not  found  wanting 

The  Korean  war  has  tested  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  many  Americans — espe- 
cially these  txjys  who  are  fighting  for  our 
defense  thousands  of  miles  away  in  Korea. 

But  our  fight  Is  not  localized  In  Kcn^a. 
Nor  Is  our  test  of  patriotism  limited  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  have  a  civilian  fight  of  otir  own  ba^k 
here  at  home.  Now  basically  that  fight  la 
twofold.  The  first  pan  of  It  is  to  erurh  tlie 
traitorous  00au&ualll&  that  seelis  to  Ciejtrcj 
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our  way  of  life  and  everjthlng  that  we  re- 
spect, cherlfh,  and  bold  dear.  Communism 
la  no  lonper  merely  a  scare  word.  It  Is  an 
alarming  menace  that  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  and  personal  protection  guaranteed 
by  our  free  republic. 

Communism  seeks  to  dertrny  our  demo- 
cratic liberty  and  freedom  by  the  abuse  of 
that  ver>'  liberty  and  freedom.  Ccmmunlfin 
seeks  to  force  the  suicide  of  democracy  In  Its 
tolerance  of  free  speech 

The  fight  against  communism  Is  not  the 
fight  of  our  Government  alone.  It  Is  your 
fight  too.  And  you  can  do  more  to  crush 
communism  than  your  Government  can. 
Communism  can't  be  destroyed  by  lav.s 
alone.  Instead  it  will  only  be  driven  under- 
ground all  the  more.  Communism  can  btst 
be  destroyed  by  the  Individual  will,  courage, 
and  patriotism  of  each  American. 

The  second  part  of  our  fts:ht  here  at  home 
Is  self-control  and  the  will  to  personal  sacri- 
fice. The  opposite  to  self-control  Is  pjnlc, 
for  panic  Is  the  loss  of  self-control.  The 
opposite  of  personal  sacrifice  Is  selfishness. 

Hoarding  rcsulu  from  panic  and  selfish- 
ness. Hoarding  Is  patriotism  In  reverse. 
Hoarding  Is  full  retreat  from  conscience. 
Hoardinc  in  time  nf  national  crisis  and  war 
Is  despicable.  And  don't  let  anyone  gloss 
over  our  present  crisis  as  merely  "police 
action,"  because  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
are  In  a  national  crisis  and  we  are  at  war. 

Hoarders  give  comfort  and  aid  to  our 
enemy — and  to  that  extent  turn  their  backs 
on  our  country  and  line  up  with  the  enemy. 
One  hoarder  does  more  damage  to  our  na- 
tional security  at  a  time  like  this  than  the 
good  that  10  patriots  provide  by  their  per- 
sonal sacrifices  The  slogan  so  admirably 
puts  It.  "Hoarding  Helps  Communism  *  The 
blunt  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  place  or  excuse 
for  hoarders  In  our  national  security. 

Yes;  hoarding  Is  a  direct  challenge  and 
threat  to  txs  In  our  fight  at  home — and  on 
both  parts  of  that  fight— that  part  of  the 
fight  against  communism,  because  "Hoarding 
Helps  Communism"— and  that  part  of  the 
fight  for  patriotic  self-control  and  personal 
■•crlflce,  because  hoarding  Is  a  deady  sub- 
versive against  self-control  and  personal 
sacrifice. 

The  American  people  are  on  trial— each 
one  of  us  Our  boys  fighting  in  Korea  have 
the  toughest  role — they  are  challenged  with 
death  and  Injury.  But  those  of  us  here  at 
home  must  face  the  test  of  remaining  calm 
and  keeping  our  self-control. 

What  you  and  I  as  civilians  do  will  be 
watched  by  every  Russian  spy  and  Commu- 
nist in  this  country.  They  will  keep  a  close 
eye  on  the  public's  react l"n  simply  because 
It  may  Indicate  what  we  will  do  when  the 
going  gets  tougher. 

If  we  show  signs  of  hysteria  and  personal 
selfishness  against  national  interests — if  we 
should  show  an  inability  to  remain  calm,  fail 
to  practice  self-control  or  to  accept  even 
minor  sacrifices  or  Inconveniences,  Russian 
agents  here  will  probably  report  back  to  the 
Kremlin  that  the  Ameilcan  people  will  be 
an  easy  prey — or  suckers.  If  you  prefer  thst 
designation — to  planned  panic  and  chaotic 
'  sabotage.  • 

If  we  can't  maintain  self-control  and  re- 
sist fear  buying  and  other  panic  action 
at  this  time,  what  would  we  do  if  Russia 
attacks  us  with  atomic  bombs?  The  Im- 
plied answer  Isn't  a  good  one. 
-■•iEut  If  we  show  an  ability  of  self-control- 
avoid  shortages  by  keeping  our  heads  and 
buying  Just  we  normally  buy,  and  disregard 
those  of  our  neighbors  who  talk  about  the 
smart  thing  being  to  stock  up  on  food  and 
other  commodities — then  there  will  be  a 
strong  indication  to  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
that  the  civilian  American  public  U  possessed 
of  such  courage  and  determination  that  th'v 
cannot  be  t^.r^wn  int  j  panic  by  Commuiust 
atucks  on  this  country. 


Such  a  display  of  r^ftrnint  and  disciplined 
control  of  ourselves  purely  would  discourage 
Stalin  from  any  hop**?  of  full  exploitation  of 
mass  panic  here.  M  -re  than  that,  it  would 
help  discourage  the  Communists  from  mak- 
ing an  attack  the  potential  buccess  of  which 
would  be  doubtful,  and  the  potential  failure 
of  which  would  appear  to  be  probable 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  little  thing.  But 
the  little  thlnes  often  betray  the  big  thincs — 
the  little  thlncB  make  up  the  big  picture. 

Our  b(jy8  In  Korea  are  risking  their  lives 
for  our  own  protection  and  even  for  our  own 
convenience.  Surely  then.  It  Is  not  asking 
too  much  for  th<Tse  of  us  back  home,  in  the 
comfort  of  our  homes,  to  practice  self-control 
and  to  resist  the  temptation  to  stock  up. 

And  tho.'*  who  might  stock  up  would  find 
In  the  event  of  war.  that  they  wtmld  be 
caught  up  with.  The  temporary  gain  they 
might  have  achieved  would  be  wiped  our  by 
drastic  wartime  contr  Is  that  would  ferrrt 
out  the  hoarders.  And  if  war  doesn't  come, 
surely  those  hoarders  will  literally  be  left 
holding  the  bag  with  food  stocks  subject  to 
spoilage. 

No  one  can  gain  from  hoarding  food  or 
other  commodities  by  Americans — except  Joe 
Stalin  and   his  associates. 

It  Is  seldom  that  I  make  a  speech  on  the 
fl.'-^r  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  don't 
talk  unless  I  have  something  of  Importar^ce 
to  say.  Thursday  I  made  one  of  my  rare 
speeches  in  the  Senate. 

I  had  something  Important  to  talk  about. 
I  had  something  to  report  to  the  Senate 
about  which  I  had  the  greatest  pride.  I  was 
talking  about  my  hrme  STate  cf  which  I  am 
always  proud.  But  this  time  I  had  unu.=ual 
pride — for  I  was  reporting  the  Portland  plan 
to  the  Senate. 

What  you  have  started  here  has  given  me 
a  deep-seated  pride  that  squares  my  shoul- 
ders and  makes  me  stand  a  little  taller. 
With  the  Portland  plan,  you  have  given  new 
and  fuller  meaning  of  Maine's  motto  of 
Dlrlgo  for  you  are  truly  leading  the  way 
and  setting  the  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  In  the  fight  against  hoarding. 

What  you  are  doing  should  be  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  country — an  inspira- 
tion and  campaign  that  I  hope  will  sweep 
the  country  from  Maine  to  California.  I 
shall  wear  the  antlhoardlng  button  you  have 
given  me  with  as  much  pride  as  a  soldier 
wears  a  military  medal.  I  expect  that  peo- 
ple here  will  clamor  to  sien  the  antlhoardlng 
pledges  and  obtain  their  buttons  and  wear 
them  proudly. 

Surely  these  buttons  are  no  less  than  the 
badees  of  the  soldiers  of  self-control.  May 
that  army  of  soldiers  of  self-control  In  Maine 
grow  Into  the  thousands.  May  that  army 
of  soldiers  of  self-control  In  our  Nation  grow 
Into  the  millions  out  of  this  first  mobiliza- 
tion of  sell-control  here  in  Portland,  Maine. 


Young  American  Medal  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  KrNTCCKT 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

?Ir  WHITAKER  Mr.  SpeaKer,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  a  letter  writien  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  on  Aug'ast  2  to  my  dear 
fnend  and  fellow  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  L.  Chelf.  of  Keniucky,  in 
which  Mr.  Clark  congratulates  Mr. 
Chelf  upon  his  ceaseless  efforts  and  h's 
untiring  work  to  enact  into  law  H.  K.  157, 


a  bill  that  would  for  the  fii-st  time  in 
the  history  cf  this  Nation  recoemze  the 

youth  of  America  by  avs Aiding  an  appro- 
priate medal  in  .he  name  ol  tiie  Cougre.-s 
of  the  United  Statfs  and  presfnted  by 
the  Pre.s.dcnt  on  b;  half  cf  Conures.s  for 
outstanding  bravery  and  unusual  service 
rendered  to  a  piven  community. 

For  J  ears.  Mr.  SF>eaker.  th?  n-.tions  of 
the  world,  includin.^  America,  have  vcc- 
oynized  bravery  and  valor  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  awarding  varioui  medals 
of  honor  but  never.  I  repeat,  iia.s  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  heretofore  ex- 
tended to  a  civilian  of  any  age  such 
recornition.  It  is  fittine  and  proix>r.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  youth  of  America  be 
awarded  this  distinction  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  such  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  efforts  of  Frank 
Chelf.  who  incidentally  is  a  person  of 
sterlme  qualities  and  who  f.ts  m  every 
way  that  .sayine:  that  we  u.«;e  so  oft<n 
that  "to  know  him  is  to  love  h:m " 
Frank,  as  many  of  us  know,  v.as  an  or- 
phan and  his  interest  in  the  youth  of 
America  which  he  has  portrayed 
throughout  his  entire  life  is  so  highly 
commendable,  therefore  itfis  with  ex- 
treme personal  pleasure  tl»t  I  .iom  w:ih 
Mr  Justice  Clark  and  the  membership 
cf  the  Hou.se  in  extending  sincere  con- 
rratulations  to  our  colk;\''ue  and  friend. 
Fe'nk  Chelf.  It  is  indeed  a  job  v,ell 
done  and  long  after  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Membership  cf 
this  House  and  Senate  have  Rone  on,  our 
friend  Frank  will  be  remembered  fcr 
beine  the  one  who  conceived  and  broupht 
about  this  recog^nition  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  I  again  repeat,  it  is  indeed  a  job 
well  done. 

St:TFXME  r  OtTBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington.  D.  C  Augu.-t  2,  1£>50. 
Hon.  FaANK  L.  Chelf, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D    C. 
Dear  Mr    Congressman:  I  n'  tlced  that  the 
young  American   medal  bill  was  finally   ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

After  working  so  faithfully  on  this  bill  -f-^r 
such  a  lone  tir^-.e  I  am  sure  It  must  give  y  "i 
great  satisfaction  to  see  :t  finally  jto  through 
and  I  do  want  to  send  my  corgraiulallons. 
M'Jcb  good  will  come  from  this. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

TCM    Cl.ARK. 

Dear  Frank:  You  certainly  deserve  great 
credit  for  this  legislation — congratulations! 
It  will  mean  tnucb  to  young  Americans. 

T.  C.  C. 
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State  Department  Loyalty  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

of  WnSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATFS 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legi.<latnr'  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unan.'mous  consent  to  h^^\•e  pnntf^d 
in  the  Append-lx  of  the  REroFD  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  Williams  Endge  Po.n 
1070.  Department  of  New  York.  Am^^r- 
ican  Legion,  and  various  ne a  paper  ar- 
ticles, relatintr  to  the  investigauon  of 
the  State  Department. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IResolutton  of  WillJamsbrtdRe  Post.  No. 
1C70.  Department  of  New  York.  American 
Legion  I 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  now  actlvc.y 
engaged  In  »  »ar  In  the  Far  East,  "police 
action"    noiwlthstnndlnR;    and 

Whereas  this  >  n  was  brought  about 

through   the  d:-  -   policy  of   the   State 

Department,  which  refused  aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Kore.-\  after  millions  In  arms 
and  ammunltlca  had  been  voted  for  It  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  gallant  American  servicemen  are 
now  dying  in  the  hills  of  Korea  because  of 
tiUs  lack  of  arms  and  equipment  to  the 
South  Korean' Army,   and 

Whereas  the  charges  of  Senator  Joseph 
McCaitht.  a  former  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  at  present  a  Legionnaire,  regard- 
ing Communist  Influence  In  the  State  De- 
partment have  not  been  disproves  to  the 
satUfactton  of  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  the  labored  report  of  the  T>dlnes 
ccmmlttee.  appropriately  termed  a  •white- 
wash." haa  failed  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
American  people  by  Incompletely,  incon- 
siderately, and  Inconclusively  terminating  Its 
Investigation  and  calling  Senator  McCakthy  s 
charges  a  hoax  and  a  fraud;  and 

WhereAs  the  State  Department  ofBclals 
named  by  Senator  McCarthy  have  failed  to 
purge  themselves  of  the  Communist  taint  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  American  people;  and 
Whereas  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  to  continue  to  allow 
the  present  State  Department  officials  to 
remain  In  their  pasitlons  of  Influence  and 
continue  to  shape  American  foreign  policy: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  WllUamsbrldge  Post.  No. 
1070.  American  Legion,  go  on  record  demand- 
ing the  resignation  or  dismissal  from  pov- 
ernment  service  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ache»on.  Advisers  Owen  Lattlmore,  John 
Stewart  Service.  John  P  Davies,  John  Carter 
Vincent,  and  others  of  like  sentiment  still  In 
Government  service  who  have  had  any  Influ- 
ence in  shaping  American  far  eastern  policy. 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thU  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Bronx  Covnty  American 
I^ulon.  and  'hat  It  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion Of  the  national  t)ody  through  proper 
channels:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  "^hls  resolution 
be  dUMtched  to  all  Bronx  Ccunty  posts  for 
their  consideration  and  slmll:ir  action. 
Drawn: 

Joseph  J.  Coxkado. 

Finance  Officer. 

Approved : 

Fa-vNCis  R.  Mais. 

Comnander. 

LotnS      J       T>.MBOHIH. 

Recording  Adjutant. 

(From  the  Washington  limes-Herald  of 

August  5.  1950) 

Fam  Enough 

(By    Westbrook    Peglcr) 

The  great  blast  of  favorable  propaganda 
Which  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times  published  on  two  luccesslve 
days.  Sunday.  July  30,  and  Monday  the  31st. 
vindicating  Owen  Lattlmore  and  damning 
Senator  Joi  McCaitht.  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
comes the  more  interesting  and  significant 
on  better  knowledge  of  certain  facts. 

To  summarize  this  political  performance 
In  the  guise  of  literary  criticism,  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Times  each  gave  this  book 
all  of  page  one  of  Us  Sunday  l>o<)k  review 
section  plus  a  breakover  and  each  followed 
this  lavish  plug  for  the  defense  with  an- 
other vindication  of  Lattimore  the  next 
morning. 


The  Monday  pieces  were  three  columns 
vide  and  about  half  the  depth  of  the  page. 
None  of  the  four  even  pretended  to  confine 
the  discussion  to  the  literary  quality  of  the 
work,  A  token  tribute  to  the  art  may  be 
said  to  exist  In  such  phreses  as  "fighting 
b^Kik."  "Intensely  personal  story  containing 
elements  of  nightmare'  and  "U  Is  a  story 
which  makes  one  shiver." 

There  Is  an  assumption  that  the  propa- 
gandists who  wrote  the  pieces  somehow  are 
qualified  to  pronounce  the  last  word  and 
vlndlcflle  him.  This  is  not  a  new  devclop- 
nient  In  New  York  papers. 

The  Herald  Tribune  habitually  has  plugged 
political  Issues  and  personalities  distinctly 
to  the  left  of  center,  and  slurred  or  ignored 
Issues  and  writers  to  the  right. 

Tills  book  Is  advertised  as  an  Atlantic 
M'Hilhly  Press  t)ook.  meaning  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  press  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
maga/ine  whose  tendencies  have  been 
marked  and  well  known  to  many  for  a  long 
time,  although  they  occasionally  surprise  an 
unobservant  old  client  of  the  double-dome 
press. 

But  beneath  this  line  about  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  there  is  another  as  follows: 
"Little  Brown  A:  Co  .  Boston." 

The  editor  of  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  Is  Angus 
Ct.meron. 

Against  the  background  of  McC.vrthy's 
ch.irges  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  com- 
mittee that  Lattlmore  was  a  Communist 
and  "the  top  Russian  espionage  agent  In 
the  United  States."  the  political  background 
of  Mr.  Cameron  Is  unusually  Interesting. 

A  press  release  of  the  national  Wallace 
for  President  committee,  dated  March  23, 
1948.  when  Wallace  had  the  backing  of  the 
Communists,  names  Cameron  as  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

The  program  of  the  Progressive  Citizens 
of  America,  which  launched  the  Wallace 
candidacy,  dnted  October  25.  1947.  names 
Cameron  as  a  sponsor. 

The  New  Mr>sses.  a  Communist  magazine. 
Issue  of  October  14.  1947.  page  24.  reports 
that  Cameron  was  a  speaker  at  a  protest 
meeting  on  behalf  of  Howard  Fast,  author  of 
a  eulogy  of  Tito,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
Yugoslavia.  Fast  had  been  sentenced  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Cameron  was  named  In  the  catalog  of  1945 
of  the  Samuel  Adams  School  of  Social 
Studies,  of  B<iston.  as  one  of  the  trustees. 
This  school  was  cited  on  the  official  list  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
as  communistic  and  subversive. 

Cameron  was  listed  as  a  signer  of  a  brief 
amicus  curiae  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  October  term. 
1949.  by  a  group  called  The  Cultural  Workers 
In  Motion  Pictures  and  Other  Arts,  on  be- 
half of  the  so-called  Hollywood  10  who  were 
sent  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  whether 
or  not  they  were  Communists. 

Cameron  was  nnmed  as  sponsor  of  a  din- 
ner In  honor  of  Henry  Wallace  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1948.  after  Bubblehead's  defeat  as 
the  Communists"  candidate  for  President  but 
before  his  repudiation  of  the  Communists. 
Russia,  and  his  party  on  the  Soviet  invasion 

of  Korea. 

Cameron  was  named  as  a  Kp'>nsor  of  the 
Call  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  Congress,  held  July 
16  and  17,  1949.  which  was  cited  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  communistic  and  subver- 
sive. This  "congress"  attacked  the  FBI  for 
Kolng  after  Communists. 

Cameron  was  named  on  the  program  of  a 
conference  held  by  the  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  January  23 
to  25,  1948.  This  committee  was  cited  as 
Communist  and  subversive  on  the  Attorney 
Generals  list. 

His  name  was  listed  as  that  of  a  signer  of 
a  release  from  the  Council  for  Pan-American 
E>emocracy,  June  5.  1945.  This  council  was 
cited  as  communistic  and  subversive  by  the 
Attorney  General. 


Cameron  was  listed  by  the  Daily  Worker 
as  a  member  of  a  committee  to  welcome  the 
Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson,  the  Red  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  on  September  22.  1948.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asked  churchmen 
In  other  countries  to  Ignore  the  Red  dean. 

In  the  New  Masses,  a  Communist  maga- 
zine, dated  October  28.  1947.  page  2.  Cameron 
Is  named  as  a  sponsor  of  Mainstream,  a  Com- 
munist quarterly. 

Referring  to  the  list  of  sponsors  for  the 
Henry  Wallace  dinner  In  September  1943. 
Cameron's  name  Is  found  In  alphabetical 
order  after  those  of  John  Abt.  a  memt)er  of 
the  Vermont  community  where  Lattlmore 
bought  a  house,  who  refused  to  answer  under 
oath  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Communist, 
and  Harry  Bridges. 

Paul  Drapers  name  follows  Angus  Cam- 
eron's, and  the  names  of  Frederick  Vander- 
bllt  Field,  William  Gallmor,  the  thief,  and 
Ben  Gold,  of  the  furriers'  union,  ensue  In 
order. 

This  and  other  Information  was  available 
to  the  propagandists  for  Lattlmore's  book  If 
It  was  not  known  to  them.  It  Is  presented 
for  their  consideration.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  their  political  endorsement  of 
Lattlmore's  book  will  be  In  any  way  changed. 


[From    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 
August  4.  1950) 

Fau  Enough 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

On  Sunday.  July  20.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times  devoted 
the  whole  of  page  1  of  their  respective 
oitensltale  literary  review  sections  to  whoop- 
ing propaganda  for  a  self-serving  book  by 
Owen  Lattlmore,  who  had  on  the  Senate 
floor  been  called  the  top  Russian  spy  by  Sen- 
ator Joe  McCarthy. 

In  each  case  there  was  a  break-over  Into 
the  Inside  pages. 

The  Herald  Tribune's  Job  was  done  by 
John  K.  Falrbank,  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard  and  chairman  of  the  China  program 
for  the  university's  committee  on  Interna- 
tional and  regional  studies,  a  loud  and 
furious  title  which  may  signify  little  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  signify  much. 

The  Times'  article  was  written  by  R.  L. 
DufTus.  described  as  "a  member  of  the  Times 
editorial  stafi  who  writes  frequently  on  civil 
rights  and  allied  subjects.  " 

As  though  that  were  not  enough  to  bally- 
hoo Lattlmore's  defense,  consisting  of  an- 
other monumental  disparagement  of  an- 
other earnest  campaigner  ag  ilnst  treason  in 
the  Government,  both  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Times  gave  the  txx>x  a  double  take 
on  Monday. 

Each  carried  a  spread  the  width  of  three 
normal  columns  extending  3rom  the  top  of 
the  page  practically  to  the  .'old. 

The  tenor  was  the  same  and  from  the 
professional  editorial  standpoint  these  were 
repetitions  and  therefore  ui  Justified  except 
by  a  determination  of  the  i managements  to 
plead  Lattlmore's  cause  and  discredit  his 
accuser. 

Moreover.  The  Times,  In  fie  Sunday  book 
section,  carried  a  two-column  ad  more  than 
^  half  the  depth  of  vhc  page  quoting  from  tt9 
*  DuJIus  piece  published  In  the  same  Issue  and 
from  Falrbank's  piece  in  the  H.-T  and  stat- 
ing. Jubilantly.  In  each  case,  that  the  article 
occupied  the  front  page.  Dther  laudatory 
opinions  were  quoted  frona  Francis  Blddle, 
William  L.  Shirer  and  Edga*  Snow. 

Blddle  was  one  of  Roosevelt's  numerous 
undistinguished,  to  say  thf  best  of  them. 
Attorneys  General.  He  ^  remembered  for  a 
political  pilgrimage  to  Sidney  HlUman  at  one 
of  the  conventions  which  nc  mlnated  Roose- 
velt during  the  time  when  he  Communists 
were  j>ermeatlng  the  Government,  and  la  a 
committed  partisan  of  the  political  party 
which  Is  Lattlmore's  codefeadaut. 
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flhlrer  Is  a  foimor  run-of-thc-mlne  re- 
porter who  lived  the  easy  continental  life  for 
pleasant  years  between  the  wars  and  became 
a  broadcaster,  which  is  not  a  learned  profes- 
sion nor  even,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable 
one  from  the  standpoints  of  Intellectual  and 
political  breadth. 

Snow  io  a  political  reporter  for  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  for  foreign  affairs.  It 
would  have  tscen  no  more  than  fair  to  the 
readers  of  this  advertisement  to  state  the 
facts  of  the  political  background  of  Shirer 
and  Snow. 

The  Herald  Tribune's  policy  of  log-rcUlrg 
books  of  a  tone  consonant  with  the  "liberal " 
line  la  well  iLoown.  having  been  shown  up 
many  times  over  ^  term  of  years.  The  Times 
Is  leas  uninhibited.  The  terr.  -liberal"  in 
this  usage  Is  a  deceptive  euphemism. 

Often  it  is  appUed  to  politicians  who  try 
to  impose  dictatorial  conditions  on  the  peo- 
ple particularly  through  the  meditun  of 
unions  which  are  used  as  a  sub-government 
to  set  up  a  despotism  ui.dcr  the  paUonage  of 
government. 

Continuing  his  campaign  against  Lattl- 
more, whose  Innocence  was  proclaimed  ty  a 
vole  of  three  Senators  on  strict  party  lilies. 
Senator  McCaithy  last  week  set  forth  two 
Interesting  coincidences. 

First,  Lattlmore  bought  a  half-Interest  In  a 
house  In  a  region  of  Vermont  secretly  infes- 
te'"  by  Communists  and  notorlotis  New  Deal- 
ers of  the  Frankfurter  alumni  or  cult  who 
refused  to  testify  whether  or  not  they  were 
Communists. 

He  bought  it  from  Vllhjalmur  Stefansson. 
sometimes  known  as  Bill  Stevenson,  who  was 
named  more  than  30  times  In  various  con- 
nections, but  of  a  general  type,  in  the  records 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
activities. 

He  soon  sold  the  bouse  and  Senator  Mc- 
Ca«tht  before  the  Senate  Identified  the 
buyers  af:  avowed  Communists,  naming  them 
ss  Ordway  and  Mary  Southard.  bust>and  and 
wife.  He  said  Ordway  was  the  Communist 
candidate  fur  Governor  of  Alabama  in  1942 
and  Mary  a  Conununist  candidate  for  the 
Alabama  State  Senate  in  the  same  year. 

flenatcr  McCaetht  thought  it  significant 
th*%  Lattimore  bought  bis  house  from  Stef- 
ansson. of  all  people,  and  sold  it  to  the 
Southards,  of  all  people. 

The  bla^ng  indignation  of  the  reviewers 
of  Lattimore  s  book  would  be  much  more 
convincing  and  reassuring  If  It  had  been 
expressed  in  the  defense  of  many  individ- 
uals who  have  been  damned  without  trial 
or  proof  by  other  Members  £.::d  commit'.ccs 
of  Congress  and  by  pwivate  societies  as  Fas- 
cists and  hate  mongers. 

These  termi  are  equally  Injtirlous  and  are 
applied  with  Intent  to  smear  the  victims 
ty  the  process  of  association  and  Insinua- 
tion often  without  the  slightest  evidence 
of  association.  The  j)oilUcal  characters  of 
the  seller  and  the  buyers  with  whom  Lattl- 
more dealt  may  be  pure  coincidence. 

It  may  be  true,  as  La'almore  said,  that  the 
Southards  were  complete  strangers  about 
VLhom  I  knew  nothing  and  of  whom  I  h?.d 
jrcviously  never  heard.  But.  upon  cxamiiia- 
tieu.  thr.t  statement  still  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  set  forth  by  Senator  McCar- 
tht  that  the  Southards  were  put  Into  the 
Situation  by  the  Communist  Party  as  buyers. 

That  cculd  be  »  fact  even  though  Latti- 
more knew  nothing  about  the  Southards  and 
never  had  heard  of  them. 

Senator  McCattht  insisted  that  the  Gcv- 
•nunent  flle^i  had  been  sulpped  of  signifi- 
cant data  concerning  many  persons  and  that 
he  was  denied  access  to  official  InformaUon. 

Withholding  Judgment  on  Lattimore,  I 
arfeue  that  the  publicity  here  lavished  on 
his  book  stands  In  sensational  contrast  to 
the  treatment  of  Oeonre  Mon^anstern's  Pearl 
Hirbor.  Charles  Beards  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Commg  of  World  War  II.  and  John 
T.  Flvun  s  The  Road  Ahead. 


Caphal  Cihctts 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery)  , 

Washimctom,  D.  C.  August  7. — A  hereto- 
fore luidisclosed  chapter  in  the  fascinating 
career  of  Owen  (Ordeal  by  Slander)  Lattl- 
more. which  even  Senator  Jo&eph  McCa«tht 
overlooked,  has  Jiist  come  to  light. 

It  can  here  be  revealed  for  the  first  tla:e 
that  In  the  late  1940'b,  the  Owen  Lattimores 
and  a  group  of  Commie  suapecis.  left-wing- 
ers, and  feilow  travelers  helped  found  and 
finance  radio  station  WQQW  here  in  the 
Nation's    Capital. 

Mrs.  Latiimure  served  on  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Lattlmore,  who  stoutly  denies  McCabtht's 
charges  that  he  is  a  Communist,  recently 
took  his  case  to  the  fjeople  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Ordeal  by  Slander"  and  publi£hed  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  In  it  he  writes.  "I  have 
never  advocated  the  Communist  cause,  and 
have  no  Communist  connections." 

The  office  address  listed  by  Owen  and 
Eleanor  Lattimore  as  stockholders  of  WQQW 
In  1&47  was  1710  G  Street  NW.  Strangely 
enough,  this  was  the  identical  address  at  that 
time  of  the  Ehcrt-llved  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  a  group  of  left-wingers  formed 
to  smear  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

TELEPHONE  NCMBEKS  8666   AND   8665 

Apparently  the  Committee  of  One  Thou- 
sand and  Lattlmore's  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations shared  the  same  suite,  since  their  tele- 
phone numbers  were  District  86C6  and  Dis- 
trict 8665.  respectively. 

The  owner  of  the  building  was  Samuel  J. 
Rodman,  a  fellow  stockholder  in  WQQW.  who 
last  year  refused  to  answer  a  long  list  of 
questions  posed  by  the  Cn-Americau  Activi- 
ties Committee  concerning  Conununist  ac- 
tivities on  the  ground  that  it  might  incrimi- 
nate him. 

Rodman's  wife.  Bella,  who  has  been  ac- 
cused before  the  committee  of  being  a  dues, 
paying  member  and  heavy  contributor  to 
the  Communist  Party,  was  also  a  WQQW 
stockholder.  Bella,  a  native  of  Warsaw, 
Poland,  Is  being  cited  this  week  by  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  for  contempt 
of  Congress. 

Both  Samuel  and  Bella  Rodman  admitted 
making  heavy  contributions  to  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare,  an  organiza- 
tion cited  by  the  committee  as  subversive, 
but  Mrs.  Rodman  refused  to  tell  committee 
members  whether  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Co.Ti.'nurust  Party  for  fear  that  It  might  in- 
crinunate  her. 

Samuel's  brother.  Morris  Rodman,  an  orig- 
inal trustee  of  WQQW  and  Its  president  since 
the  reorganization  last  summer,  has  also  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  in  testimony  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Morris  Rodman,  born  in  Russia  in  1S03  and 
naturalized  In  Baltimore  in  192",  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission August  11,  1949.  to  take  over  control 
cf  the  stock  of  some  200  stockholders,  in- 
cluding apparently  that  of  the  Lattimores. 

Another  stockholder  at  the  time  of  the 
Lattimores'  connection  with  WQQW  was  Sol 
B.  Mlnowitx.  who,  according  to  public  bear- 
ings before  tue  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, received  $57,000  from  the  Russian 
Embassy  for  printing  the  Soviet  Bulletin  in 
his  Superior  Print  Shop.  Mrs.  Mlnowitz.  as  a 
subpeuaed  witness,  reftised  to  answer 
whether  she  was  a  CommuniKt  Party  member, 
but  admitted  belonging  to  the  Washington 
Bookshop,  an  organization  <  ited  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  Communist  front. 

Two  more  stockholders  wit  i  the  Lattimores 
were  John  P.  and  Rose  Leaf  /nderson.  About 
the  former,  the  Un-Americai  Activities  Com- 
mittee reported  last  year:  "During  the  course 
of  the  committee's  investigs  tion.  It  was  re- 
ported that  John  Anderson  was  a  member  of 
the  white-collar  branch  of  the  Comraunlst 
Party  of  the  District  oX  Columbia  and  thxt 


meetings  of  that  branch  cf  the  Commuuist 
Party  had  been  held  in  his  home." 

aem;t  investing  in  racto  statioi* 

It  IdentiSed  Anders«.n  as  the  treasurer  and 
an  executive  board  member  of  the  southern 
Conference  for  Human  Wellare  aiul  as  a 
member  of  the  Washington  branch  of  the 
American  League  foi  Peace  and  Democracy 
and  the  Washington  Committee  for  Aid  to 
China,  both  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

Both  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  was  born  In  Rus- 
sia 59  years  ago.  and  Swedish-born  Anderson 
admitted  to  the  committee  that  they  hsd 
invested  several  thousand  dollars  in  V^QQW 
and  had  contributed  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  but  declined  to 
say  whether  they  were  Ccmmunists  tor  fear 
of  Incriminating  themselves. 

"Have  you  made  any  lartre  contributions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Communist  Party?" 
aslced  committee  counsel.  Frank  S.  Taven- 
ner.  Jr..  of  Mrs.  Anderson  In  June  1949. 

"Mrs.  AHDEasoK.  I  refuse  to  answer.  It 
might  Incriminate  me" 

"Mr.  Tavt-Nnir.  Were  you  a  member  of  the 
whlte-coilar  branch  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  1944,  and  the  holder  of  membership  card 
63456?" 

"Mrs.  ANDKRSON.  I  refuse  to  answer  for  the 
same  reason." 

"Mr.  TAVENNrm.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in 
rac'lo  station  WQQW?" 

"Mrs.  A.vBEESOJ*.  Yes.  I  am." 

In  summing  up  its  investigation,  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  wrote,  "Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  committee's  Investiga- 
tion of  Bella  Rodman,  It  was  reported  that 
she  was  responsible  for  the  sustaining  fund 
of  the  Conununist  Party  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  that  she  has  dlscti.'ijed  Com- 
munist Party  financial  affairs  with  Martin 
Chancey.  former  Communist  organizer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. - 

KECEIVXD  $2,000,000  FHA  LOSMS 

Of  Samuel  Rodman,  who  was  naturalized 
in  1927,  the  committee  wrote.  "It  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  the  recipient  of 
loans  totaling  more  than  t2.000,000,  which 
were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing enterprises  under  permission  granted  by 
the    Federal    Housing   Authority. 

"During  the  committees  Investigation,  it 
was  reported  that  Rodman  had  been  aseo- 
ciated  with  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  he  had  attended  Communist  Pariy 
meetings  of  a  public  nature,  that  he  had 
made  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
tla.  through  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed Commuiust  Party  aitalrs  with  Martin 
Chancey." 

Samuel  Rodman,  a  former  UNRRA  execu- 
tive In  Yugcolavla  and  Egypt,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss his  alleged  Ccmmuulst  as&ociations  but 
denied  having  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
ciunist  Party  of  the  United  States.  Morris 
Rodman  has  not  yet  been  questioned  by  the 
Uu-Amencan  Activities  Committee. 

Neither  liave  the  Lattimores. 


i.    * 


Appolctments  to  tke  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.S 

c? 

HON.  ALEXANDER  V/ILEY 

vT  wis:  cn.s;.n 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TKE  UNITED  STATFS 

TuesdGV.  Aunust  8  dcpi'^lative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20  <,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  con5;pnt  to  have  printe<J  in 
the  Record  a  ?:tat''mrrt  I  hfive  prrpared 
regarding  appointments  to   U;e  United 
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states  courts  by  Prestdent  Trximan.  to- 
pether  with  a  letter  I  vrrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent o:   AuR\ist  1.  1950. 

There  bems  no  objection,  ihe  state- 
ment   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  hi  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S«NATti«   WiLtT    Condemns   PKEsrDExr   Tru- 
man s  HCMOK>CS  ANSWm  RICAIDING  OVK- 
LOADING  or  COUITS  BT  DlMOC»AT  JUBCES 

Mr  President,  last  Tuesday.  August  1,  I 
wrote  •gmin  to  the  President  of  ihe  United 
States  asking  blm  to  correct  the  terrible 
overloading  of  Democratic  Judges  on  the 
PMtenU  court  of  the  United  Stale's.  1  thus 
renewed  a  fight  which  I  have  waged  for  some 
years  now  for  the  pvxrpose  of  securing  a  bal- 
knce  cu  the  Federal  Judiciary.  I  feel  that 
now  more  than  ever  before.  It  Is  important 
that  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity  the  Presi- 
dent begin  to  appoint  able,  well-quallfted 
Republican  Jurists  to  posU  iy»e  the  two 
pending  Illinois   vacancies. 

I  jointed  out  In  my  letter  that  In  17  ye.nrs 
since  the  New  Deal  came  to  power,  ct  192 
Presidential  appointmenU  to  the  beflch.  IS* 
were  Democrats  and  only  8  were  Republi- 
cans. Such  lop-sided  unbalance  maites  a 
farce  oX  our  Jud.clal  system. 

While  this  extreme  Presidential  parUsan- 
«hlp  might  be  considered  to  be  the  mere 
extenaion  of  the  old  Jacksonlan  psychology 
"to  the  victor  belonsts  the  spoils."  I.  for  one, 
feel  that  it  is  extremely  harmful  to  the  best 
intereeu  of  the  American  Republic  and  In- 
tolerable In  this  day  and  age.  I  would  say 
that  \1  a  series  of  Republican  Presidents  were 
guilty  of  the  same  poor  Judgment.  I  wrote 
to  President  Truman  very  frankly  mention- 
ing that  my  own  party  has  not  always  been 
farslghted  enough  to  recognize  that  fact. 
But  we  all  know  that  two  parties*  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right,  and  besides,  never  berore 
Lsve  there  been  so  many  court  positions,  has 
there  been  such  lop-sldedness.  nor  have 
Federal  Judgeships  been  so  important  In  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  150,000.000  Americans. 

President  Truman  very  kindly  and  prompt- 
ly answered  under  date  of  August  4.  Now.  I 
do  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
White  House  secretariat  for  their  real  speed 
In  answering,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
President  Is  tremendously  busy  these  days 
with  problems  arising  out  of  the  Korean 
emergency.  I  say  that  very  sincerely,  that 
the  President  Is  to  be  highly  complimented 
for  his  speed  in  responding. 

TSITMAN    BISPONSK    WAS    A    CSIM    JOK« 

I  do  wish  that  I  could  supplement  that 
compliment  and  say  that  the  President  gave 
some  clear-cut  Indication  to  me  that  he 
would  correct  this  basic  grievarce.  Unfortii- 
nately  no  such  assurance  was  forthcoming. 

1  should  like  to  read  the  President's  brief 
and  grimly  humorous  response. 

•DiAi  SrwATOR:  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  your  letter  of  Ai-'gust  1  and  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  have  your  views  on  the 
appointment  of  Judges  to  the  Federal  cotxrts. 

*'It  hjA  always  been  my  policy  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  selection  of  men  who  sit  on 
the  Federal  bench  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
yoiir  endorsement  of  that  policy  '" 

"ISI  BECUSTED  '  OVEB  TUVM  \N  BEPLT 

Now.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man either  did  not  read  my  messijge  very 
carefully  or  that  he  has  such  a  ke«?n  sense 
of  Ironic  humor  that  he  felt  he  could  Joke 
about  it.  Very  obviously.  I  did  noi.  to  use 
his  words,  "endorse  his  policy."  All  In  all.  to 
paraphrase  a  certain  comedian,  "I'se  re- 
gusted  ■  over  the  President's  reply.  Seriously, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Truman's  reply  wUl  be  an 
extreme  disappointment  to  the  American 
bar— fair-minded  Judges  and  attorneys  of 
both  political  parties — and  that,  more  Im- 
portant, tt  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
Amertcao  public. 

I  say.  hit.  President,  that  we  have  had 
bmtP^W  ••  usual,  we  have  had  {kjIUIcs  as 


xisu.*l.  and  the  Chief  Kxectitlve  InsUta  on 
having  patronage  as  visual  even  during  a  war. 

I  want  to  appeal,  therefore,  to  his  sense  of 
Justice  and  his  sense  of  fair  play  once  a^aln. 
I  do  not  make  this  appeal  as  a  Republican 
for  the  Republican  Party.  On  the  contrary. 
as  I  pointed  out.  the  mere  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident appoints  a  Republican  Jurist  would  not 
of  Itself  necessarily  help  the  Republican 
Party  (On  the  contrary,  the  President  usu- 
Blly  "chooses  a  type  of  Republican  who  lucks 
the  faith  of  the  Republican  Party.) 

Be  that  as  It  mav.  1  want  to  appeal  for  a 
beginning  toward  the  correctlne  vt  this  de- 
plorable  unbalance  on  the  Federal  courts 
1  nsk  unanlmo\is  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  Au<rust  1  be  printed  at  this  point 
In"  the  body  of  the  Concbissional  Recobd. 

DNrrED  States  Senate. 

COMMrrTEE  on  the  JUDICIABT. 

August  1.  19S0. 
Re  restoring  the  balance  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hon    Harkt  S.  Trvman. 

Blair  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  De.ab  Mr.  President:  I  am  respectfully 
writing  to  you  concerning  a  matter  which  I 
have  previously  taken  up  on  several  occa- 
sions with  yourself  and  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  hesitate  to  Intrude  upon  your 
busy  schedule,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
you  are  tremendously  concerned  with  a 
thousand  and  one  critical  problems  arising 
out  of  the  Korean  emeri?encv.  I  present  this 
matter  however,  namely  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  on  the  Federal  courts,  because  I 
feel  It  Is  of  importance  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  defense  efTort  as  well  as  being  Important 
on  a  long-range  peacetime  basis. 

As  you  so'well  know,  during  the  last  two 
decades,  appointments  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  almost  exclusively 
on  a  partisan.  Democratic  basis.  Thus,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  conducted  on  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Slierman  Minton's  confirma- 
tion. It  was  brought  out  that  from  1933  on- 
ward. 192  Federal  Justices  had  been  ap- 
pointed and  of  that  number,  all  but  eight 
were  Democrats.  This  unbalance  Is  particu- 
larly serious  on  our  Supreme  Court,  where 
there  are  eight  Democrats  and  one  Repub- 
lican In  contrast  to  the  period  from  1922 
to  1932.  when  there  were  six  Republicans 
pnd  three  Democrats  and  to  the  still  more 
balanced  situation  from  1917  to  1921.  when 
there  were  five  Republicans  and  four  Dem- 
ocrats. 

I  wish  each  of  the  present  Justices  of  the 
Fupreme  Court  long  life  and  good  health, 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  the  present  unbalance 
win  continue  for  some  time  there.  But  Inso- 
far as  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  courts  are  con- 
cerned, for  example.  Insofar  as  the  filling  of 
the  3  present  vacancies  on  the  Illinois  bench 
are  Involved,  I  respectfully  submit  that  In 
the  Interests  of  national  unity,  your  admin- 
istration would  be  performing  a  patriotic  act 
In  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  ably 
quullfled  Republican  Jurists. 

It  Is  obvious  that  all  of  the  major  war- 
time itatutes  which  we  will  WTlte  will  sooner 
or  later  be  tested  and  Interpreted  by  the 
courts,  but  bow  can  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  voted  Republican  feel  they  are  get- 
ting a  square  break  when  the  courts  are 
obviously  completely  overloaded  by  Demo- 
cratic appointees?  "Business  ai  usual  "  must 
go  out  the  window  during  the  war  eflort 
but  so  should  "politics  as  usual"  and  "pa- 
tronage as  tisual." 

I  am  WTltlng,  therefore,  not  in  the  inter- 
fils  of  the  Republican  Party  (because  the 
appointment  of  a  few  Republican  Jurists  of 
your  own  selection  will  actually  not  do  any 
particular  good  to  that  party):  I  am  writing 
In  the  Interest:  of  the  great  American  tra- 
dition of  checks  and  balances. 

It  Js  obvious  that  the  Rep-ibHran  Party, 
when  it  has  been  in  power,  has  not  always 


exercised  the  vision  and  Judgm«  nt  which  I 
am  now  urglrg.  It.  too.  In  the  past  has 
occasionally  been  partially  guilty  of  appolnt- 
InB  a  dlsproportlo  te  number  of  its  own 
members  to  the  courts.  But  1- 1  me  point 
out  these  current  circumstance;  ; 

1  Never  before  have  the  coi  rts  been  »o 
important.  They  are  taking  up  today  more 
!  omentous  Issues  affecting  more  people  than 
ever  before  In  American  history. 

2  Never  before  hAve  there  b<en  so  many 
court  positions  and  has  there  )een  such  a 
disproportionate  overloading  of  those  posi- 
tions by  members  of  one  politic  il  party. 

I  believe  that  any  Republicaii  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  Judl-lil  appolntifient  should 
have  the  same  high  standards    jf — 

Experience  and  ability; 

Integrity  and  unassailable  hcnesty; 

Complete  devotion  to  the  An  erlcan  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  free-enter; 'rise  system. 

That  I  would  ask  of  Democratic  nominees. 

I  believe  that  If  you  were  to  ap  xjlnt  worthy 
Republicans— men  who  are  not  rubber  stamps 
of  the  Democratic  admlnlstratloi  but  men  of 
high  independent  Republican  Heals.  If  you 
y.ere  to  do  this,  your  patriotic  ict  would  be 
a  tremendout  shot  In  the  arm  fcr  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Just  as  the  natlo.ial  adminis- 
tration should  take  In  various  Republicans 
In  the  executive  field  of  domestl;  and  foreign 
policy  In  order  to  assure  bipartisan  unity, 
so  I  believe  should  Republican  Jurists  be 
app<)lntec'. 

I  think  that  It  Is  a  terrlbU  loss  to  the 
Nation  that  In  all  of  these  17  y»  ars  the  mag- 
nificent talents  of  scores  of  gref  t  Republican 
attorneys  have  been  denied  to  public  Judicial 
ofnce  because  they  have  been  fiozen  out  due 
to  their  polltl'cal  affiliation. 

It  Is  Inconsistent  for  us.  I  be  leve.  to  draft 
19-year-olds  Into  the  Army  and  give  them 
a  gun.  to  recruit  older  workers  Into  war 
factories  and  put  t^em  behlnl  a  machine, 
but  to  fall  to  tise  the  treme:idous  talents 
of  these  OOP  lawyers  who  cot  Id  serve  with 
distinction  on  the  bench  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  In  tals  grave  hour  of  n?ed. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  ippeal  will  be 
considered  not  or  a  blnartlsai  basis  but  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  In  which  I  assure  you 
it  Is  sincerely  Intended.  Let  us  not  breed 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  the 
effect  that  "to  the  victor  belo  igs  99  percent 
o.  the  spoils,"  Including  the  (polling  of  the 
national  welfare. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Alexander  Wilxt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  CJCPiIxSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U  ^TED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C 
President.  I  desire  to  insc 
pendix  of  the  Record  thre< 
have  a  bearing  on  the  con' 
ject  of  color  television.  1 
is  signed  by  David  Sarnofl 
the  board.  Radio  Corp.  of 
is  addres.sed  to  the  Hon 
Coy,  Chairman  of  the  Fe< 
nications  Cofnmission.  T 
ter  Is  written  by  Mr.  F: 
president  of  Columbia  Bro: 
tern,  to  Mr.  Coy.  The  th 
wniten  by  me  to  Mr.  Coy. 


olorado.  Mr. 
rt  in  the  Ap- 
letters  which 
roversial  sub- 
he  f.r.st  letter 
,  chairman  of 
America,  and 
)rable  Wayne 
leral  Commu- 
le  second  let- 
ank  Stanton, 
idcastmg  Sys- 
ird  letter  was 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Radio  Corp.  or  Amebica, 
Ketc  York,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1950. 
Hon.  Watnb  Cot. 

Ctiairman.     Federal     Communwations 
Ccmtriiision.  Xi'ashington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Chairman  Cot:  We  wTite  with  refer- 
ence to  *ihe  color  television  matter  which  is 
pending  before  the  Commission. 

Items  have  appeared  In  the  trade  press 
that  there  are  those  whr  are  in  favor  of  de- 
lay In  the  disposition  of  this  matter  by  the 
Commission. 

On  behalf  of  RCA  and  NBC  we  wish  to  re- 
iterate t    at  we  have  not  and  do  not  favor 
any  delay  in  the  establishment,  by  the  FCC, 
of  commercial  standards  for  color  television. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
David  SAP.Norr. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Ststem,  Inc., 

Nctc  York.  N.  Y ..  August  4,  1950. 
Hon.  Watnr  Cot. 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  Commission  Is 
aware,  I  believe,  that  there  Is  talk  In  Indus- 
try circles  that  some  groups  would  welcome 
delay  In  determination  of  the  color  televUlon 
case. 

I  woiild  like  to  underscore  what  the  record 
already  makes  clear — that  Columbia  has  al- 
ways wanted  and  now  wants  a  prompt  and 
definitive  decision  adopting  a  system  of  color 
television  and  fixing  full  commercial  stand- 
ards therefor.  We  are  not  and  never  have 
been  In  favor  of  any  deferment  whatever  of 
a  definitive  color  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Stanton. 

President. 

Unhtd  States  Eenati, 
Committee  on  Interstati 

AND  Foreign  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  4,  1950. 
Hon.  Wayne  Cot. 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications 
Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  noted  with 
great  Interest  copies  of  letters  sent  you  dur- 
ing the  last  2  days  from  two  of  the  leaders 
In  the  television  industry  with  respect  to 
the  pending  color  television  decision.  We 
presume  these  letters  grow  out  of  the  cur- 
rent rumors  and  intimations  In  the  trade 
press  that  a  final  and  conclusive  decision  Is 
to  be  postponed  Indefinitely,  using  the  war 
as  an  alibi.  We  put  little  credence  In  these 
Incredible  fears. 

These  letters  from  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  the  Radio  Corp.  prove 
conclusively  once  and  for  all  that  the  selfish 
Interests  conspiring  for  delays  are  not  the 
pioneers  who  have  fought  the  hard  battle  In 
the  laboratory  and  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  make  this  amazing  recreational  and 
'educational  development  available  now  to 
the  American   people. 

On  the  other  hand,  busybody  scandal- 
mongers are  spreading  these  stories  for  a 
wicked  purpose  and  obviously  not  in  the 
public  interest.  They  Ignore  the  9  months 
of  tedious,  detailed,  and  searching  hearings 
only  recently  completed — the  most  Intensive 
ever  held  by  an  administrative  agency.  They 
forget  the  time  and  money  spent  by  GTI, 
RCA.  and  CBS  in  presenting  their  cases. 
They  overlook  the  patience,  the  continuous 
attendance,  and  the  intense  study  and  con- 
centration which  each  Commissioner  has 
given  the  mars  of  testimony  whlcL.  was  pre- 
sented In  the  tense  atmosphere  of  good 
American  rivalry  and  free-enterprise  compe- 
tition. They  overlook,  too.  the  fart  that  this 
vital  matter  has  been  before  the  Commission 
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for  almost  a  full  decade.  Any  further  de.ay 
will  place  us  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  woild 
In  this  potentially  phenomenal  Improvement 
of  the  television  art. 

Most  certainly,  the  Commission  now  has 
before  It  all  of  the  basic  and  scientific  facta 
which  can  be  presented,  Tlie  eminent  and 
unbiased  committee  of  scientists.  p>opular'.y 
known  as  the  Condon  committee,  has  de- 
clared unequivocally  that  co.or  television  >s 
ready  now.  Every  Member  cf  the  Senate  Is 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  Condon  report  with 
a  covering  letter  from  me  ciilllng  attention 
to  Its  findings.  Already,  more  than  1,100 
copies  have  been  sold  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  ana  Senators  are  requesting 
more  and  more  copies  for  their  constituents. 

The  employment  of  the  current  Korean 
crisis  as  an  alibi  for  delay  by  the  detractors 
of  color  television  shows  how  desperate 
they  are  for  any  excuse  for  procrastination, 
deferment,  or  weasely  worded  proposed  find- 
ings which  would  have  the  deadly  effect  of 
delay  Itself.  When  delay  Is  the  objective, 
of  course  any  expedient  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose but  It  Is  wholly  unrealistic  for  these 
selfish  Interests  to  seize  upor  the  war  needs 
as  an  excuse:  It  Indicates  ai  utter  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  Importani  part  played  by 
electronics  In  modern  war.  The  Immediate 
commercial  utilization  of  i^olor  television 
could  be  of  vast  aid  to  the  defense  effort 
In  testing  Jet  engine  flame  colors,  observa- 
tion of  guided  missiles,  surveillance  of  vari- 
ous atomic  processes,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  still  secret  processes  and  develop- 
ments. Whether  or  not  th>  Korean  con- 
flict, or  even  a  major  expansion  of  It.  would 
seriously  affect  production  in  the  electronics 
Industry  Is  beside  the  point  Korea  is  not 
part  of  the  testimony  In  the  record  and  even 
If  It  were  honestly  believed  that  a  decision 
for  immediate  utilization  of  color  could  not 
be  put  Into  effect  because  of  the  war.  the 
commission  has  no  duty  or  responsibility  or 
even  right  to  use  such  an  anticipated  de- 
velopment as  a  prop  for  "no  decision  now. " 
or  for  a  proposed  or  tentative  decision,  or 
for  anything  other  than  a  clear-cut  defini- 
tive decision  based  on  the  record  before  It. 
I  am  certain  that  you  will  &gree  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  subject  the  commissioners 
to  the  sharpest  criticism. 

However,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  such  ex- 
pediences will  be  resorted  to  when  I  recall 
that  the  two  most  recent  Commissioners  to 
appear  before  us  for  confirmation.  Messers. 
Webster  and  Sterling,  are  firmly  on  the  rec- 
ord as  favoring  a  quick  and  positive  decision 
on  color  television:  In  fact,  they  took  con- 
siderable credit  personally  for  "pushing" 
their  colleagues  Into  doing  something  about 
color.  The  vie':vpolnt  of  at  least  two  oiher 
commissioners  with  respect  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  speedy  and  definitive  color  deci- 
sion which  would  authorize  immediate  oper- 
ation on  existing  channels  is  well  known.  I 
have  such  confidence  In  your  common  sense, 
responsibility  to  duty,  appr? elation  for  effec- 
tive public  relations,  and  deep  concern  for 
the  general  public  Interest  that  I  have  no 
qualms  about  your  jsersonal  ix)sltion.  There- 
fore it  is  obvious  that  at  least  a  majority 
believes  that  a  decision  now  would  In  no  way 
prevent  future  development  of  improvements 
in  color  which  could  and  would  be  made  as 
exp)erlence  Is  gained  from  actual  operation 
in  the  present  TV  band. 

Consequently,  I  am  grateful  to  the  pres- 
ent Commissioners  for  their  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  imperative  need  for  speeding 
the  commercial  operation  of  color  television. 
I  know  the  devious  character  of  the  oppo- 
nents. They  have  tried  to  bring  pressure  on 
Congress  also.  They  will  not  hesitate  to 
confuse  the  Issue,  spread  false  rumors,  and 
even  attempt  to  induce  Commissioners  to 
postpone,  equivocate,  or  hedge. 

You  know  my  deep  concern  over  the  color 
question  but  I  am  equally  as  concerned  over 
the  standing   and  suture   of  the   Commis- 


sion with  the  Congress  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. Everyone  realizes  tliai  the  Comnus- 
Bion  Is  Itself  before  the  bar  of  public  opu.ion 
In  this  matter. 

In  any  event,  I  want  It  on  the  record  now 
In  advance  that  I  have  been  1 1  this  campaign 
too  long  to  surrender  without  a  struggle. 
If  there  is  any  temporizing  with  a  clear-cut 
decision  now.  the  light  must  go  on  until  the 
American  people  enjoy  the  beneficent  gilt 
which  science  already  has  brought  out  of  the 
laboratory. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  entire  matter 
that   It   seemed   wise   to   write   you  as  I  do. 
With  my  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very   sincerely    yours  ^ 

Ed.  C.  Johnson, 

Chairman. 


Senator  Myers'  Washington  Newi  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  ri:.NNSviVAN:A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  Washington 
news  letter  of  August  3,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prices  have  risen  steadily  since  April  of 
this  year,  but  the  rise  was  gradual  until  the 
Korean  Invasion  prompted  "scare  buying  ' 
wiiich  sent  prices  up  sharply  after  June  25 
and  has  created  artificial  shortages  of  goods 
actually  available  la  large  enough  supply  to 
meet  our  needs.  The  recent,  drastic  price 
Increases  were  caused  prlmarUy  by  a  hand- 
ful of  businessmen  who  hoped  to  profiteer  or 
to  unload  "white  elephants"  from  their 
shelves — and  by  selfish  buyers  who  wished  to 
hoard.  The  Merchant  who  sold  50  pounds  of 
sugar  to  a  customer  shared  the  guUt  equally 
With  the  hoarding  consumer. 
•  I  unhesitatingly  support  the  principle 
Baruch  proposes.  Some  controls  are  needed 
at  once,  and  "stand-by"  powers  must  be 
available  for  comprehensive  rationing,  prior- 
ities, and  controls  over  wages  and  prices. 
Price-control  powers  must  contain  provision 
for  roll-backs.  Stand-by  controls  Infiuence 
price  stability,  and  can  be  used  quickly  if 
and  when  needed. 

The  planned  «10.o6o.000,000  Increase  for 
defense  won't  disrupt  our  economy.  This 
amount  would  require  less  than  a  5  percent 
expansion  In  our  productive  output — and 
since  Government  spending  not  connected 
with  defense  will  be  curtailed,  the  net  ex- 
pansion will  be  about  one-half  that 
amount — a  task  our  economy  can  easily  man- 
age. However,  unnecessary  inventory'  stock- 
piling and  consumer  hoarding  have  added 
new  burdens  to  oi»  Industrial  machinery 
and  make  controls  inevitable. 

Our  defense  program  should  be  paid  for  as 
we  go.  We  can  balance  our  cash  budget  and 
reduqe  inflationary  pressures  by  a  combina- 
tion of  higher  taxes,  reduced  Government 
spending  for  nonde'ense  programs,  and 
tightened  credit.  Here  are  some  of  the  de- 
tails. 

A  $5,000,000,000  tax  increase  has  been  rec- 
crrunended  by  the  President.  I  believe  the 
Increase  should  be  designed  to  curb  profit- 
eering and  to  discourage  unnecessary  buying. 
It  should  also  plug  loopholes  in  our  present 
tax  laws.  The  new  tax  burden,  however. 
should  not  be  imposed  on  families  with  low, 
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fixed  Incomes  who  are  the  worst  vlctimt  of 

hlf;h  Tpfkom. 

Sondutmaam  Oovcmment  spending  will  b« 
severely  cut.  MAny  needed  pr<nrrain»  will  be 
ftTcn  lower  prlorltlee  and  work.  '*lll  be 
■lowed  up  or  stopped  altogether  on  many 
f«lanill7-Miitot«d  programs.  Plannlnt;  for 
wMUe  booilac  and  slum  clearance  work  will 
continue  so  the  work  may  be  und«Ttaken  as 
toon  as  conditions  permit.  Construction  of 
Oofemment  buildings  will  be  curi'illed— and 
some  stand-by  wax  pianis  built  during  World 
War  II  will  be  reopened.  But  preient  needs 
c«n  for  little  new  Government  cojistructlon 
of  war  plant*.  Public  health  prof3"«un«.  In- 
cluding research  on  polio,  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, mental  health  and  others,  will  be  cou- 
Unued  because  of  their  Importance  to  our 
national  health. 

Consumer  credit  must  be  tighter  cd.  Just 
before  the  Korean  Invasion.  Americans 
owed  more  than  tlD.OOO.OCO.OOO  lor  goods 
purchased  on  credit — the  highest  level  In 
history.  Easy  credit  for  Installment  buying 
exerts  a  tremendous  inflationary  pressure, 
particularly  when  scarcity  rumors  stampede 
our  stores.  Much  of  this  pressure  can  be  re- 
lieved  by  requiring  larger  down  payments. 

Some  shortages  will  result  from  our  de- 
fense expansion.  Our  steel  capacity,  as  Pres- 
ident Truman  fM^dicted  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  has  proven  inadequate  to  meet  our  com- 
bined civilian  and  new  military  neels.  Plans 
are  belne  developed  now.  however,  for  pri- 
vate expansion  of  our  steel  production.  Steel 
and  other  critical  materials  must  be  assigned 
priorities  to  assure  allocation  of  sufficient 
supplies  for  defense  needs.  But  unless  the 
international  situation  worsens,  present  de- 
fense needs  won't  malce  serious  Inroads  into 
production  of  basic  consumer  goods. 

Fifty-two  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  made  It  clear  that  aggression  won't  be 
tolerated.  Were  acted  to  counter  the  Red 
decision  to  launch  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
a  free  nation.  We've  acted  to  enlarge  otir 
defenses — and  those  of  other  free  nations — 
as  further  Insurance  against  attack  at  other 
points  along  the  iron  curtain.  A  bit  of  belt- 
ttglktening  at  home  is  called  for,  but  present 
needs  are  far  short  of  demands  of  total  war. 
If  the  danger  doesn't  spread,  our  economy 
should  be  able  to  expand  quickly  to  meet  our 
combined  civilian  and  defense  requirements. 
But  to  attain  success,  every  American  must 
do  his  part  by  purchasing  cnly  the  things 
he  must  have  to  meet  his  immediate  needs. 

Fr.\ncis  J.  ttrata. 


Billions  Lost  Through  Tax  Looplioles 
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EXTENSION  CP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  ABP.\HA.M  J.  r.!ULTER^ 

or  Nrw  YOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  MILTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  cru- 
cial limes  such  as  these  when  our  expen- 
ditures for  defense  purposes  are  so  high 
In  order  to  safeguard  this  Nation,  many 
of  our  citizens  are  utilizing  certain  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws  for  their  personal 
benefit.  Althouph  we  have  no  exact 
figures  on  the  amount  of  taxable  income 
that  escapes  taxation  through  these  legal 
loopholes,  it  has  been  roughly  estimated 
that  the  figure  may  be  as  high  as  $50.- 
OCO.COO.OOO  annually. 

Wo  are  encaged  now  in  a  bitter  strug- 
gle to  retain  our  free  and  democratic 
way  of  life  For  the  past  few  weeks 
there  have  been  terrific  demands  on 
Congress  for  new  api.  ropriations  for  de- 


fense purposes,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
faced  with  more  such  requests.  This 
means  new  and  greater  ta.xation  for  all 
of  us;  that  is.  all  except  the  tax  dodgers 
and  the  loophole  scrutinlzers.  We  must 
put  a  stop  to  this  most  unpatriotic  and 
selfish  practice.  Our  tax  laws  should  be 
property  strengthened,  all  po.ssible  loop- 
holes eliminated,  and  dia-stlc  measures 
prescribed  to  deal  with  tax  dodpers  in  a 
way  which  would  not  only  make  their 
dishonorable  practice  most  unprofitable 
but  would  expose  them  to  the  public. 

Following  is  a  most  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  by  A.  G.  Mezerik.  which 
appeared  in  the  magazirc  Sales  Manage- 
ment on  June  1.  1950.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Yoc  AND  I  Are  Tax  Suckxrs— Wantid  :  Imme- 
diate  Aciio.N    BY    CoMCaxss   To    Plug    the 

Legal  Loopholes  Throcgh  Which  Billions 

or  Income  Now  Go  Tax-Free 
(By   A.   O.  Mezerik) 

A  bright  radio  entertainer  has  gone  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  formed  a  corporation.  In 
Hollywood,  a  producer  and  his  wife  organ- 
Ized  a  collapsible  corporation  to  make  a 
quickie  movie.  In  Rhode  Island,  a  textile 
executive — in  the  ntime  of  sweet  charity — 
pyramided  $500  Into  »4 .500.000.  Out  In  Ne- 
braska, operators  of  two  of  the  Nation's 
largest  farms  have  donated  their  plantiitlons 
to  a  foundation.  A  New  York  City  doctor 
says  to  his  patient.  "Would  you  mind  paying 
in  cash?'  And  further  down  the  same  street, 
hundreds  of  men  are  fresh  out  of  cash,  their 
Jobs  gone. 

If  you  think  all  these  doings  and  a  lot  of 
others — Just  as  set-mingly  unrelated — have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  or  your  business,  look 
at  the  tax  bUl  which  you  Just  paid.  High, 
eh?  But  the  President  Is  talking  about  the 
need  for  further  increases  In  taxes,  which 
would  make  the  diverse  and  far-flung  activi- 
ties of  Oil  men,  movie  producers  aud  unem- 
ployed furriers  a  matter  which,  as  you  will 
soon  see.  affects  your  jsocketbook. 

Millions — even  billions — of  dollars  a  year, 
which  might  otherwise  be  paid  as  taxes,  are 
sticking  to  the  Angers  of  people  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  strong  lobbies  in  Congress 
or  of  high  priced  tax  lawyers.  If  these  sums 
were  collected  the  twUanced  budget,  about 
which  everybody  talk.s.  might  be  achieved. 

Take  the  case  of  the  oil  and  the  mining 
men.  Since  1918  they  have  had  a  strong 
lobby  and  a  lot  of  all-too-compltant  Con- 
gressmen whose  actions  have  already  de- 
livered to  them  a  svun  well  up  in  the  bilUons. 
Called  "special  depletion  allowance."  this 
gimmick  works  year  in  and  year  out  for  oil, 
gas.  and  sulfur  operators  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  for  miners  of  metals. 

Starting  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  us.  these 
men  are  permitted  to  deduct  their  business 
expenses,  which  is  fair  enou^'h.  But  that's 
only  the  beginning.  F'rom  his  proht  f i  r  the 
year  the  of)eraior  then  deducts  any  and  all 
expenses  for  developing  new  wells.  After 
that,  for  as  many  years  as  the  well  produces, 
he  deducts  21^  percent  of  his  gross  Income 
from  the  well  to  help  him  to  amortize  his 
capital  investment  which,  you  wUl  remember, 
he  charged  off  in  his  first  year.  The  net  Is 
that  he  deducts  the  expenses  of  develop- 
ing the  well  over  and  over  again.  Behind 
this  is  the  theo^  that  a  natural  resource 
has.  In  contrast  t^  a  factory,  a  limited  Ufe, 
for  which  aUowaiice  should  b«  made. 

In  practice,  the  United  States  Treasury  re- 
veals that  tills  theory  has  produced  astound- 
Ixig  results.  One  man  whose  returns  from 
1943  to  1947  were  anal]rzed  by  Treasury  offi- 
cials earned  •10.500.000  from  oil  and  gas 
enterprises,  plus  almost  $4,000,000  from  other 
sources  during  those  years.  On  this  huge 
income  he  paid  a  total  of  $80,000  in  aU  fur 
the  entire  period,  the  special  tax  prlvUege 
making  this  possible. 


The  Treasury  pointed  this  man  out  as  one 
of  a  group  of  10  who.  in  the  5  yt  ars.  had  a 
combined  Income  of  $47,000,000  fr  jm  oil  and 
gas  o^ieratlons  alone,  on  which  all  taxes  were 
enUrely  and  legally  escaped,  during  • 
period  when  wartime  rates  for  ethers  with 
11,000.000  Incomes  ran  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent. This  law  applies  not  only  to  Indi- 
viduals but  to  corporations.  The  1947 
figures  reveal  that  total  taxes  paid  on  the 
$826,000,000  profits  earned  by  TO  oil  and  gas 
corporations  averaged  19  percent  as  against 
the  38  percent  paid  by  corporations  In  other 
fields.  In  other  words,'  this  Indiietry  pay« 
60  percent  less  than  others  m\irx  pay. 

How  sizable  the  sums  Involved  here  are. 
need    not    be   left    to    Imr  '■■     Always 

conservative,  the  Treasury  •  s  that  the 

revenue  gain,  were  this  one  loophole  p'ugped. 
would  be  between  $400,000,000  and  $500,000.- 
000  annually. 

The  loophole  available  to  the  oil  and  min- 
eral Interests  is  about  the  size  of  an  airplane 
hangar.  The  movie  Industry  and  the  radio 
and  the  f  itertalnment  glamor  boys  have  one 
which.  If  not  nearly  so  large,  is  quite  as 
effective  and  more  dramatic.  They  are  the 
mx-sters  of  the  "collapsible  corporation." 

The  short  but  not  so  simple  annals  of 
the  movie  moguls  begin,  according  to  Thomas 
Lynch,  general  counsel  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  basic  and  undeniable  premise  that  tax 
rates  for  Individuals,  on  ordinary  business 
Income,  range  as  high  as  82  percent,  while 
on  long-term  gains  It  is  only  25  percent. 
Should  a  producer  make  all  his  pictures 
as  an  Individual,  his  profits  would  be  taxed 
at  the  individual  rates.  Were  he  to  pro- 
duce them  through  a  single  corporation,  that 
corporation  would  pay  38  percent.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  our  producer  friend  would  pay 
an  Individual  Income  tax  on  the  profits  when 
the  corporation  distributed  them. 

Many  a  producer  has  avoided  these  dire 
results  by  organizing  a  separate  collapsible 
corporation  for  each  picture.  Once  he  has 
completed  the  single  film  for  whl^h  the  cor- 
poration was  organized,  the  corporation  is 
liquidnted.  Assets  are  distributed  before 
the  first  nickel  of  box  office  income  has  made 
Its  appearance.  Since  there  has  been  no  in- 
come, no  taxes  are  paid  by  the  corporation. 
The  amount  of  tax  which  does  subsequently 
get  paid  by  the  producer  Is  bsised  on  the 
difference  between  his  cost  and  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  assets  distributed  by  his 
collapsible.  When  rates  are  25  percent  as 
arralnst  82  percent,  it  can — and  does — 
amount  to  quite  a  chunk  of  money  which 
the  Government  docs  not  get. 

The  bright  radio  entertainer  who  moved 
his  coriK)rate  body  to  Puerto  Rico  had  some- 
thing more  In  mind  than  the  climate  of  that 
island.  He  took  advantage  of  another  loop- 
hole. 

Under  an  obscure  section  of  the  tnx  code 
an  American  citizen  may  obtain,  in  any  of 
our  possessions  except  the  Virgin  Islands, 
complete  exemption  from  Federal  Ir.ccme 
tax  on  his  foreign  Income.  Presumably,  to 
make  this  as  convenient  as  possible,  there  is 
no  need  for  him  to  remain  abroad  for  a  spe- 
cific length  of  time.  What  counts  Is  th.nt  bis 
Income  Is  derived  from  sources  wi:hin  a 
possesion. 

The  popular  radio  personality,  acting  on 
this  knowledge  (no  doubt  conveyci  to  him 
by  a  wise  old  tax  lawyer),  has  moved  the  os- 
tensible scene  of  his  operations  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  thereby  has  qualified  for  this  ex- 
emption. This  entertainer  has  succeeded  in 
gUdlug  his  already  bright  tax  exemption  lily. 
Before  moving  to  Puerto  Rico  he  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  under  which  he  agreed  to  pro- 
duce all  his  radio  and  television  transscrip- 
tlons  and  films  on  that  wonderful  Island,  In 
return  for  an  exemption  from  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Income  tax.  It  could  be  that  a  radio 
comedian  at  Iodk  last  has  disproved  o:-.e-haif 
of  old  Ben  Franklin's  adage:  "Nothing  is  C4.r- 
taln  but  death  and  taxes." 
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Puerto  Rico's  tax  exemption  has  quite  nat- 
urally attracted  more  than  50  Individuals, 
among  them  one  of  this  country's  largest  tex- 
tile operators. 

Our  possessions  have  tax  advantages  not 
only  for  corporations  but  for  United  States 
Government  employes  statioued  in  them.  All 
of  these  employes  are  exempt  from  payment 
of  Federal  income  taxes — although  every- 
where else  In  the  world.  Including  of  course 
Inside  the  United  Stales,  our  Government 
employes  are  always  subject  to  taxes  on  their 
salaries. 

COST    TO    TAXPATXaS 

The  support  of  our  possessions,  especially 
Puerto  Rico,  costs  taxpayers  of  our  country  a 
sizable  sura  every  year.  In  addition  to  that 
cost,  the  possessions  are  responsible  for  a 
huge  Income  tax  loss  to  the  Government. 
Taxpayers  who  have  In  the  past  complained 
bitterly  about  the  money  voted  directly  to 
Puerto  Rico  each  jear.  will  not  appreciate 
wtiatever  humor  there  Is  in  this  picture. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet,  In  the  process 
of  investigating  why  It  was  that  a  large  New 
England  textile  mill  was  moving  to  Puerto 
Rico,  revealed  another  method  by  which 
taxes  manage  not  to  find  their  way  to  the 
Treasury.  This  is  the  use  of  a  so-caUM 
charitable  trust — naturally  tax-exempt. 
Trusts  can  be— and  have  been — set  up  with 
as  small  a  contribution  as  $100. 

In  the  charter,  obtainable  in  almost  every 
State,  the  founder  designates  himself  or 
one  of  his  associates  as  trustee.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  trustee,  there  are  more  asso- 
ciates. A  trust  must,  of  course,  have  a  bene- 
ficiary, and  therefore  this  worthy  object  of 
charity  is  also  named  In  the  charter.  How- 
ever, any  provision  for  the  beneficiary  to 
receive  a  specified  percentage  of  the  trustees 
reaotirces  or  income  is  strangely  lacking. 
This  detail,  minor  In  the  light  of  the  real 
aim  of  tax  avoidance,  is  left  to  the  exclusive 
Judgment  of  the  trustees. 

Once  the  charter  has  been  granted,  the 
trust  swings  into  high  gear  to  accomplish 
Its  real  purposes.  The  founder's  corporation 
lends  substantial  sums  of  money  or  securi- 
ties to  the  trust.  The  trustee  uses  these 
assets  for  speculation  In  the  founder's  own 
properties  or  in  those  which  he  wants  to 
acquire.  Profits  from  this  speculation  are 
tax-exempt,  which  is  of  course  the  reason  for 
all  this  activity  In  the  name  of  sweet  charity. 

Operating  along  these  general  and  com- 
pletely legHl  lines,  one  New  England  trust 
grew  from  $500  to  $4,500,000  In  11  years.  The 
United  States  Government  did  not  receive  a 
cent  from  all  this  profit  pjramidtng  and  the 
l>eneflciary  received  only  $50,000. 

The  movement  into  the  formation  of  foun- 
dations and  charitable  trusts  where  profits 
are  tax  exempt,  is  on  a  hi;ge  scale  and  In- 
volves huge  properties,  amon^  them  the 
Campbell  ranch,  the  world's  largest  wheat 
grower,  and  the  Glffen  plantation,  the  coun- 
try's premier  cotton  ranch.  In  Lincoln,  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  three  founda- 
tions were  recently  Incorporated.  The  orig- 
Ifial  trustees  Included  George  W.  Dleslng. 
Qmaha  lawyer,  who  was  named  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  general  counsel  and  resident 
agent,  und  the  articles  of  all  the  foundations 
provided  that  the  funds  and  business  of  the 
foundations  "shall  be  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  president  and  treasurer." 

Meanwhile,  three  corporations,  the  United 
Bf  tm  Wheat  Corp..  Riincho  San  Berna.  io, 
Inc,  and  the  Rancho  San  Theresa  were  set 
up  to  support  the  foundations.  All  were 
founded  as  nonprofit,  charitable  enterprises 
claiming  exemption  from  income  tax.  These 
corporations  had  not  only  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Diesmu's  participation,  but  the  strength  and 
s!::)if.cance  added  by  wheat  grower  Brig. 
Oeu.  Thomas  D.  CampbeU  of  Hardin.  Mont., 


and   cotton   rancher   Russel   Glffen   of   Cali- 
fornia. 

Tiie  United  States  V/heat  Corp.  purchased 
the  95.000-acre  Campbell  Wheal  Co.  farm  lor 
approximately  $2,000,000.  Rancho  San  Ber- 
nardo, Inc  ,  bought  the  CS.OOO-acre  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  cotton  ranch,  owned  by  G:ffen'» 
firm,  for  $1,800,000.  Capital  stock  of  the  two 
corporations  that  purchased  the  two  ranches 
is  $10.  and  It  a  all  held  by  one  of  the  foun- 
datlotis.  One  last  and  not  bo  surprising  fact: 
Brigadier  General  Campbell  and  Mr.  Glffen 
have  been  retained  by  the  new  owners  as 
managers — salary  unknown. 

On  Septemt)er  16  Represerrtatlve  Mason 
(Republican)  blasted  the  program  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Congress  by  announcing  that 
"T'jm  Campbell's  famous  wheat  ranch  in 
Montana  has  been  sold  for  $2,000,000  and 
Its  earnings  which  have  heretofore  been  sub- 
ject to  a  38-percent  corporation  income  tax 
win  now  go  free."  To  which  Representative 
M.isoN  added  that  "doing  business  without 
paving  taxes  is  t>ecomlnp  a  national  racket  " 

This  use  of  charity  and  education  as  a 
guise  for  obtaining  tax-exemption  is  pres- 
ently under  considerable  fire.  So  much  so 
that  a  congressional  committee  recently  was 
privileged  to  hear  Royal  Little,  the  genius 
behind  the  Textron  textile  charitable  trusts, 
recommend  that  the  practice  should  be  dis- 
continued. We.  like  Mr.  Little,  are  eaqer  to 
lock  the  barn  door  now.  although  we  were 
not  In  the  barn  when  he  was  and.  after  all. 
it  was  our  horse.  Nevertheless,  belated  self- 
criticism  Is  welcome. 

A  little  more  self-criticism  Is  being  heard 
from  heads  of  colleges  and  universities, 
whose  activities  In  buying  and  selling  real 
estate,  making  chluaware  and  noodles,  and 
garnering  profits  from  race  tracks  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  unrelated  activities,  were  de- 
scribed in  the  December  15.  1949  issue  of 
Sales  Management  (Alma  Mater  Is  In  Busi- 
ness Now — Tax  Free  i . 

Harold  Stassen.  president  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  publicly  deplored  these 
activities  which  not  only  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  $150,000,000  a  year  in  tax  loss, 
but  which  represent  unfair  competition  to 
privately  owned  businesses.  However,  the 
universities— Including  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  whlcJi  owns  the  building  oc- 
cupied bv  Lit  Bros,  store  in  Philadelphia — 
have  not" divested  themselves  of  their  hold- 
ings, nor  do  they  show  signs  of  curtaUlng 
their  march  Into  business  and  banking. 

Every  one  of  these  methods  of  not  paying 
taxes  is  legal.  Of  course  there  ^re  many  il- 
legal ways  of  dodging  taxes.  Twenty-three 
thousand  full-time  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue investigators  check  2' 2  to  5  million  re- 
turns each  year — about  5  percent  of  those 
filed— to  find  cheaters.  But  professional 
men.  like  the  New  York  doctor,  and  farmers, 
and  small-business  men  who  deal  chiefly  In 
cash  are  difficult  to  keep  tabs  on.  A  few 
people  will  always  try  to  ouumart  the  Gov- 
ernment by  faUlng  to  report  cash  income, 
claiming  exemption  for  dependents  who  are 
dead,  falsifying  their  records  or  keeping  two 
sfts  of  books. 

However,  we  aren't  terribly  worked  up 
about  small-lime  evaders.  The  old  game  of 
dodging  the  tax  collector  Is  a  sport  to  which 
people  of  every  country  have  been  addicted 
since  the  first  tax  collector  made  his  appear- 
ance— which  must  have  been  a  week  or  two 
after  Adam  and  Eve  moved  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  holes 
in  the  law  which  make  our  tax  pattern  look 
like  a  sieve. 

Big  money  Is  being  lost  by  these  legal  loop- 
holes. Experts  say  that  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  could  be  collected  In  tax  in- 
come Ju.<t  by  filling  the  laws  cavities  de- 
scribed above — which  are  by  no  means  the 
complete  list.  This  was  made  siarllingly 
clear  in  statements  made  by  Representative 
Mason  and  Senator  ToBZT  that  as  much  as 


f-.-^  oco  OCO  000  annually  esca!:)e«  taxation. 
Tnat  there  are  ways  to  get  more  tax  income 
without  raising  taxes  Is  the  substance  of  our 
contention. 

"Taxes  can  and  do  have  an  Important 
eff€  -t  on  business  conditions  and  economic 
activity.  It  «hould  be  our  constant  objec- 
tive to  improve  our  tax  sjrstem  so  that  re- 
quire! revenues  can  be  obtained  without  im- 
pairing the  private  initiative  and  enterprise 
essential  to  economic  growth"  From  leli  to 
right,  no  one  could  better  or  more  clearly 
state  the  case  for  plugging  loopholes  and  re- 
moving wartime  excise  taxes  (a  crusade  In- 
au7urated  by  Sales  Manage. nent  in  August 
ld49t  than  did  President  Truman  when  he 
used  the  above  words  In  his  tax  message 
The  trouble  is  nuisance  taxes  are  still  on  the 
books  and  the  loopholes  are  as  big  as  ever. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  committees  hold 
one  hearing  after  another  in  Washington. 
Businessmen  and  others  trek  down  to  Wash- 
ington at  their  own  expense  to  tell  their 
stories  to  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Yet. 
chances  seem  better  than  good  that  con- 
structive action  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress, 
which  Is  the  only  place  where  action  really 
counts,  will  not  happen  until  and  unless  a 
lot  of  mere  taxpayers  get  Into  the  picture. 
They  should  warn  their  Congressmen  that 
they,  the  voters  who  put  them  In  office,  are 
serious  about  getting  a  tax  pattern  which 
neither  penalizes — as  with  the  excise  taxes — 
nor  favors — as  with  the  big  loopholes— one 
gnup  above  another. 


The  Steel  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  Fi:NNsyLVANi.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LTHTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  > ,  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  Richard  L.  Strout  and  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
26  discusses  the  important  problem  of 
our  steel  capacity  and  production.  We 
all  know  how  vital  steel  is  to  our  national 
security,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
goods  for  civilian  uses.  Mr.  Strout  has 
a  penetrating  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  recommend  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  take  the  time  to  read 
his  article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Oh  foe   Those  Steel  Stand-bt   Plants — Am 

INTIMA'TE  Message   Feom  Washiwgton 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout  1 

Washington. — President  Truman  has  been 
issuing  6-month  economic  reports  to  Con- 
gress now  for  over  3  years,  and  Congress 
sometimes  seems  to  take  real  delight  in 
knocking  his  proposals  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Truman  objected  to  the  killing  of  OPA 
Congress  killed  it.  Mr.  Truman  said  prices 
would  soar  H;s  opjxr.ents  said,  "Not  so" 
The  anti-OPA  sentiment  whip;>ed  up  became 
so  strong,  and  the  unpopularity  of  coiilinued 
curbs  on  civilian  buying  so  Intense  that  they 
affected  the  1946  congressional  election 
where  Mr.  Truman  s  pari>  lost  control  of  the 
House. 
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Prices  soared  u  Mr.  Truaoan  predicted. 
Hsa  councU  oT  economic  advisers  In  their 
January  1948.  statement  reported:  "The 
abollUcn  ol  OP  A  (waa  followed)  •  •  • 
by  the  sharp  rise  of  wholesale  prices  between 
June  and  December  1946.  This  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  almost  60  percent,  one  of  the 
Btflcpest  rise*  ever  recorded.  Consumers 
ffloes  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  30  percent." 

Then  affatn.  Mr.  Truman  repeatedly  op- 
posed tax  reducuon.  The  excess-prcflu  tax 
Lad  been  removed  when  the  war  ended  and 
corporation  profits  were  soaring.  The  eco- 
nomic report  of  January  19*8.  mentioned 
that  corporate  profits  had  reached  a  new 
peak  in  1W7;  the  report  a  year  later  again 
noted  that  corporate  profits  for  1948  had  sur- 
passed all  previous  records.  Mr.  Truman 
argued  that  some  of  the  profits  should  be 
skimmed  off  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
that  the  budget  was  not  too  solidly  balanced 
anyway. 

Congress  went  ahead  and  cut  taxes.  It 
overrode  a  Presidential  veto  the  third  try. 
The  tax  cut  was  about  ».j ,000  000.000  at  a 
time  of  heavy  Inflation.  Mr.  Truman  com- 
mented in  his  July  1949  report.  He  deplored 
the  present  deficit  of  the  Treaauiy  and  at- 
tributed this  to  the  untimely  tax  reduction 
of  aS.OOO.OOO.OOO  during  the  height  of  the  in- 
flation against  which  I  so  strongly  advised." 

Another  field  la  steel.  Almost  from  the 
start  of  the  economic  reports  Mr  Truman  and 
his  economic  advisers  have  bad  a  running 
controversy  with  the  steel  industry.  Repeat- 
edly the  adminlatration  haa  urged  steel :  ( i ) 
not  to  Increase  prices;  and  (21  to  expand  pro- 
duction to  prevent  a  bottleneck  for  Ameri- 
can Industry,  of  which  It  Is  the  mainspring. 
On  the  ••bottleneck"  thesis,  the  CEA  wa,s 
recommending  "substantial  Increases  In  the 
output  of  such  basic  commodities  as  steel" 
In  January  1948. 

Again  In  Us  Jtily  1948  report  the  CEA 
mentioned  "the  shortages  which  the  national 
defense  program  will  In  due  course  accen- 
tuate" and  mentioned  that  "steel  is  another 
case  in  point." 

Mr.  Truman  went  so  far  In  bis  January 
IMO  Stata  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
greaa  as  to  ask  "priorities  and  allocations  for 
key  materials  In  short  supply."  Specifically 
he  urged  "an  Immediate  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  production  facilities  for  materials 
in  critically  short  supply,  such  as  steel.  He 
wound  up  with  the  propoaal  that  ■'Govern- 
ment loans  "  be  made  available  if  found  to 
be  needed  to  relieve  such  shortages,  and  with 
the  unprecedented  recommendation  that  in 
extreme  circumstances,  the  Government  It- 
self should  engage  in  "the  construction  of 
such  facilities  directly  if  action  by  private 
Industry  falls  to  meet  our  needs." 

In  his  simultaneous  1949  economic  report. 
Mr.  Tnunan  declared.  "There  are  shortages 
of  supply  In  certain  critical  areas  which  are 
■o  serious  as  to  impede  maximum  produc- 
tion •  •  •  and  to  limit  programs  related 
to  national  security." 

Did  Congress  grant  Mr.  Truman's  recom- 
mendations? No.  No  study  of  production 
faculties  was  made,  and  the  unprecedented 
proposal  to  set  up  stand-by  steel  plants  was 
roundly  denounced  as  "socialistic."  which  In 
a  sense  it  was.  Such  stand-by  plants  would, 
of  course,  tie  of  prune  military  advantage  to- 
day. 

Fortunately,  the  steel  Industry  did  expand 
Its  own  facilities  to  some  decree.  An«.*  short- 
ly after  t.^e  Korean  outureMk  the  i>ig  liidua- 
try  announced,  January  10.  a  great  billion 
dollar  steel  expansion  prograir.  This  will 
be  completed  toward  the  end  ol  1952.  which 
will  be  fine  If  the  Russians  are  willing  to 
wait.  One  difficulty  is  that  it  takee  steel  to 
expand  stee!.  The  steel  expansion  program 
will  compete  for  steel  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  civilians  In  the  emergen.)  scramble. 


Streit  Forecast  Kremlin's  Shift  to  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

Of    TEMNt-SSLE 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Tuesday.  August  8  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jiily  20k  1950 

Mr  KEI^AUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammoub  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  third  of  a  series  o/  five 
articles  by  Clarence  Streit.  editor  of  the 
magazine  Freedom  and  Union,  published 
at  700  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Washinpton. 
D.  C,  and  author  of  Union  Now.  which 
have  appeared  in  various  newspapers  in 
the  Umted  States  and  Canada,  pointing 
up  the  urgent  lesson  which  I  find  Korea 
teaches,  namely,  that  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution — Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 57 — cannot  be  pa.ssed  too  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

KoBEAS   Lesson:    The   F«ei   Must   Fxdexate 

SOONXI 
(By  Clarence  K.  Streit)  r 

"The  trend  of  recent  events  In  Aala."  Free- 
dom and  Union  warned  back  In  February 
1949.  "makes  it  all  the  mure  urgent  that  the 
democracies  which  are  now  working  on  an 
Atlantic  alliance  should  meet  in  a  Federal 
convention  to  work  out  an  Atlantic  union 
instead.    This  for  two  major  reasons: 

"1.  These  events  prove  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Atlantic  democracies  In  the 
Pacific  is  bankrupt;  they  need  a  common 
policy  there  that  will  honor  the  Ideals  of 
Individual  liberty  they  uphold  at  home  and 
encourage  Asians  to  follow  the  free  way  of 
life. 

"2.  Continued  glaring  Inconsistency  of 
their  Asian  policy  with  their  Ideals  can  only 
encourage  communism  everywhere,  and  lead 
the  Kremlin  to  correct  one  of  Its  most  help- 
ful postwar  blunders  by  shifting  Its  major 
pressure  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

"Consider  this  second  point  first.  The 
Kremlin  could  hardly  h.nve  adopted  a  policy 
more  certain  to  brine;  the  Atlantic  democ- 
racies to  unite  than  the  me  It  has  followed 
since  1945  In  Poland.  Trieste.  Greece.  Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany,  and 
brout;ht  to  a  climax  by  It^  establishment  of 
the  Berlin  blockade    •    •    •. 

"Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  to 
end  the  fatal  disunion  of  the  democracies 
once  and  for  all.  by  energetically  framing  a 
Urm  federation  while  Soviet  pressure  facili- 
tated this,  Atlantic  policy-makers  have  been 
dabbling  with  western  European  union  and 
Atlantic  alliance.  Their  'gradualist'  approach 
to  the  Immensely  difficult  problem  of  solidly 
uniting  the  free  Is  as  stupid  as  the  Krem- 
lin's blundering,  for  It  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Kremlin  will  klndlv  con- 
tinue to  apply  pressure  on  Europe  generally, 
and  Berlin  particularly,  as  lonR  as  the  timid 
statesmen  In  Washington.  London,  and  Pari.s 
need  this  pressure  to  paint  their  snail's  eye 
picture  of  peace     •     •     •. 

"Suppose  It  (the  Kremlin)  wakes  up  soon 
to  Its  present  folly.  Suppose  It  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit the  latest  divisions  among  the  democ- 
racies, their  longing  for  peace,  their  wishful 
thinking  •  •  •.  The  Kremlin  can  gain  a 
good  name  for  magnanimity  merely  by  re- 
storing to  the  western  powers  tlielr  Innd  ac- 
cess to  Berlin,  though  this  leaves  It  still  In 
the  strongest  military  posltifn  around  that 
city.  Suppose  it  accompanies  this  peaceful 
gfsture  with  tho«e  pleasant  nols^  with 
which  one  t>ldles  up  to  a  Jackaas  which  he 


means  to  saddle.  •  •  •  Suppose  It  con- 
trasU  the  mild  reaction  of  the  American 
people  to  Communist  success  In  vast  Ch'.na 
with  the  alarm  caused  by  Communist  suc- 
cess In  little  Czechoalovakla. 

"Such  considerations  might  conceivably 
lead  the  Kremlin  to  turn  to  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation In  the  west  temporarily— long 
eiioui^h  for  It  to  gain  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia 
by  concentrating  Its  aggressive  activity  there. 
Suppose  It  did  this.  Where,  then,  would  be 
the  statesmen  of  the  west  who  depend  on 
Russian  pressure  In  Europe,  not  on  any  posi- 
tive policy  of  freedom  and  union,  to  unite 
their  peoples  and  win  the  friendship  of 
Asians?  These  statesmen  now  seek  to  buUd 
a  solid  wall  by  pouring  gravel  between  con- 
crete forms  without  adding  any  Internal  ce- 
ment to  hold  It  together.  Where  will  these 
blundering  buUders  be  when  Stalin  suddenly 
removes  the  concrete  forms  he  now  supplies? 

"In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  these 
leaders  of  the  free  have  failed  to  provide  a 
poaitive  policy  for  freedom.  By  this  failure 
in  the  east,  they  encourage  Stalin  to  con- 
centrate on  Asia  and  knock  the  props  from 
under  their  flimsy  buUdlng  In  the  west. 

"Lest  I  be  charged  with  easy  hindsight, 
let  me  cite  this  excerpt  from  an  article  I 
wrote  while  attending  the  Sun  Frauciaco 
Conference  that  drafted  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  appeared  In  the  Federal  Union 
World  for  June  1945: 

"  'The  leading  democracies  at  the  confer- 
ence here  have  given  the  impression  of  aim- 
ing mainly  to  maintain  or  improve  their  na- 
tional positions  In  the  game  of  balance  of 
power  politics     •      •      *. 

'•  'They  have  been  sacrificing  their  good 
names  and  their  basic  principles  for  consid- 
erations of  material  power  that  are  plca>une 
compared  to  the  power  they  could  all  gain 
by  unuing  to  advance  their  common  demo- 
cratic IdeaU     •      •      '. 

"  Either  the  democracies  must  work  out 
separate  postwar  policies  In  their  Pacific  ter- 
ritories, or  they  must  work  out  a  common 
policy.  Tlie  former  course  means  dangerous 
divisions  among  them     •     ♦     *. 

"  'Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
the  democracies  deciding  to  get  together  In 
a  Congress  to  work  out  a  common  program 
to  achieve,  say,  these  democratic  ends  for 
the  people  of  their  Southwest  Pacific  terri- 
tory: (1)  Self-government  and  self-deter- 
mination Within  a  specified  time;  (2)  Eco- 
nomic development  to  raise  the  lowest  native 
standard  of  Uvlng  100  percent  In  a  specified 
time,  while  making  their  raw  materials 
equally  accessible  to  all.  (3)  Free  grade 
school  education  for  all  native  chUdren  with- 
in a  specified  time;  (4)  Long  term  credita 
to  finance  this  program 

"  'The  mere  announcement  that  a  Con- 
gress of  democracies  would  be  set  up  to  work 
out  such  a  concrete  program  as  this  would 
restore  confidence  in  democracy  in  Asia  and 
everywhere,  give  It  the  dynamic  Imptilse  It 
now  lacks,  help  shorten  the  war  and  secure 
the  peace,  Improve  the  European  situation, 
and  lead  toward  real  Union  of  the  free. 

"  'On  the  theory  that  they  should  not 
unite  more  closely  behind  their  free  prin- 
ciples than  they  could  unite  with  their  Rus- 
sian ally,  the  democracies  let  go  the  oppor- 
tunity the  war  In  Europe  gave  them  (ta 
federate).  The  results  are  only  too  visible 
In  the  Old  World  and  In  the  muscle-boimd 
league  that  San  Ftancuco  Is  now  completing. 

"  'In  the  hope  that  the  more  disunited  and 
Imperalistlc  the  democracies  remain  in  the 
Pacific,  the  sooner  the  Russians  will  decide 
to  give  their  lives  In  Aata  to  aave  our  sons 
(In  the  then  looming  InTsslon  of  Japan), 
shall  we  fool  away  the  opportunity  we  still 
have  left?'  " 

Korea  proves  It  Is  only  trticr  tod^.y  than 
It  was  In  1M5:  The  free  cannot  federate  too 
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Social  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

Of    PINNSYIAANMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  2. 
there  was  published  an  article  by  Rich- 
ard L.  Strout  entitled  A  Great  Social 
Revolution."  which  I^lieve  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
In  that  article  Mr.  Strout  briefly  and 
concisely  outlines  the  history  of  social 
security  both  in  this  counliT  and  abroad. 
He  explains  verj-  clearly  what  social  se- 
curity has  come  to  mean  to  our  people, 
and  calls  this  social  insurance  "one  of 
the  greatest  democratic  revolutions  of 
our  time."  I  "-.sk  unanimous  consent  that 

this  article  bt  prin;:ed  in  the  App>endix 
of  the  Record. 

There  l)einp:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

A    Gai»T    Social    REvonmoN — An    Intimatk 
Mess.<ice  Fhom  Washington 

(By  Plchard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — I  still  have  somewhere  in 
my  roll-top  d«sk  the  front  page  of  a  Boston 
newspaper  published  a  few  days  before  the 
congressional  election  of  1934,  announcing 
in  nn  eight-column  banner  headline  the  al- 
leged decision  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion to  have  all  workers  wear  "dog  tegs." 
The  story  wasn't  true,  but  It  was  a  politically 
effective  one.  There  was  even  a  picture  of 
the  aluminum  "dog  tag"  to  band  free-born 
American  workers,  each  carrying  a  number. 

The  article  made  it  appear  that  Mr.  Roo5-e- 
velt  was  pushing  the  slave  state  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Presumably  It  had  been  kept 
untU  Just  before  election  day  to  have  maxi- 
mum political  effect. 

You  have  to  go  back  to  specific  little  Inci- 
dents like  that  to  remember  the  passion  and 
poignancy  cf  half-forgotten  times  and  to  ap- 
preciate what  a  long  way  we  have  come  In 
a  ihort  time. 

Congress  has  Just  voted  to  extend  the  now 
well-established  social-security  system  to 
another  10.000.000  people.  It  Is  the  single 
most  Important  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
cf  the  Eiphty-fVrst  Congress.  The  issue  has 
passed  from  violent  partisanship  Into  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Last  CX-tober  5,  the  House 
approved  the  measure  by  the  smashing  ma- 
jority of  333  to  14.  On  June  21,  the  Senate 
passed  It  by  81  to  2.  It  Is  supported,  among 
others,  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

Yet  only  15  years  or  so  ago  many  believed 
they  had  a  sure-fire  political  issue  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  unprecedented  Federal  social  se- 
ctirlty.  These  foes  reached  their  climax  in 
the  lU-fated  Alf  Landon  campaign  of  1936. 
Mr.  Landon,  you  remember,  carried  only  two 
Slates.  The  opposition  today  Is  almost  for- 
gotten and  lies  molderlng  In  musty  news- 
paper headlines  preserved  by  whimsical  ob- 
servers of  the  passing  scene  who  enjoy  such 
eximp'.es  of  a  complete  misreading  of  the 
temper  of  the  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  was 
about  40  or  50  years  l)ehlnd  most  of  the  other 
leading  Industrial  countries  in  coming  to 
social  secvo-lty  on  a  national  basis.  Blsmarclt 
Started  the  thing  in  Germany  In  1889  Then 
3rltam.  under  Lloyd  Oeorge.  pro\  ided  the 
first  comprehensive  national  compulsory  un- 
^loymeut  Insurance  program  In  1911. 


It  was  fairly  obvious  to  any  reasonable 
observer  that  the  United  States  would  fol- 
low suit  when  the  need  of  the  optimistic 
young  country  became  more  urgent  and 
when  the  advantages  of  insurance  over  the 
almshouse  and  poor  farms  became  more 
evident.  The  time  came  in  the  disastrous 
1929  crash.  By  1932-33  some  15,000.000 
worliers  were  unable  to  find  Jobs.  (For 
comparative  purposes,  with  a  bigger  popu- 
li.tion  today  In  America,  there  are  only  3.5C3,- 
000  unemployed.) 

The  idea  of  social  Insurance  against  the 
misadventures  of  life  on  a  national  scale 
was  wholly  alien  to  American  Individual- 
ism. Victor  Berger.  Socialist  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin,  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
Federal  old-age  pensions  in  1911.  but  It 
i:ever  got  out  of  committee.  "Wasn't  this  a 
Job  for  the  States  If  undertaken  at  all?"  It 
was  asked.  Mr.  Hoover  resisted  all  demands 
for  Federal  assumption  of  a  share  in  the 
growing  relief  burden  for  2^ j  years,  then 
allowed  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  make  loans — not  grants — to  the 
States  for  relief  purposes.  That,  in  a  sense, 
really  began  the  whole  big  movement. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  finally 
passed  In  1935.    Now  it  is  being  expanded  to 

Include  10.000.000  more  workers.  Once  In 
effect,  it  is  significant  that  big  business  has 
swung  behind  the  program.  It  has  done 
this  because  aggressive  trade-unions  were 
getting  pension  clauses  written  into  con- 
tracts with  individual  firms.  Naturally 
enough,  the  firms  want  the  burden  carried 
by  everybody  rather  than  by  them  alone. 

Now.  the  extended  law  will  cover  about 
45.000.000  workers.  The  law  Is  less  inclu- 
sive than  some  of  the  cradle-to-grave  sys- 
tems in  Europe.  It  will  moderate  s<3me  of  the 
haz:.rds  cf  life  for  low-  and  middle-income 
groups.  It  should  help  to  make  old  age  more 
dignified  for  many,  and  put  a  prop  under 
purchasing  power  for  the  unemployed  which 
In  Itself  may  help  stabilize  the  business 
cycle. 

Without  doubt,  this  Is  one  of  the  great 
democratic   revolutions  of   our   time. 


The  Creeping  Shadow  of  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF    :.EW     TFRSFT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  recently  had  called  to  my 
attention  an  important  address  made 
by  a  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  George  E. 
Stringfellow.  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  vice 
president  of  the  Edi.son  Cos.,  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  on 
August  3.  1950.  Mr.  Stnngfellows  ad- 
dress has  so  much  wisdom  in  it,  and  is  so 
relevant  to  some  of  the  issues  before  us 
today,  that  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  bein;i  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cp.eepinc  Sh.vdow  or  Soci.mjsm 
(By  George  E.  Strlngfellow) 
Im  highly  complimented  to  be  asked  to 
speak  before  such  a  fine  group  of  public- 
spirited.  Uberty-loving  citizens.  It  is  you  and 
men  such  as  you  who  have  made  America 
great,  and  It  Is  you  and  men  such  as  you  who 
will  keep  it  great,  if  It  Is  to  remain  what  our 
forefathers  envisioned. 


Since  politics  invades  e««f  ngment  of  our 
human  famUy,  I  shall  speak  of  politics  and 
Its  influence  on  our  lives.  I  shall  not  speac 
In  the  narrow  partisan  sense,  but  rather  I 
shall  speak  in  the  sense  defined  by  Webster 
as  "the  science  ol  eovernmcnt  '  1  shall  sug- 
gest what  we  citizens  must  do  to  influence 
our  public  servants  to  save  our  way  of  life. 

I  have  selected  as  my  subject  the  Creeping 
Shadow  of  Socialism.  Extravagance  and  defi- 
cit spending  always  produce  Inflation  and 
luflaiiou  always  produces  sialism  In  one 
form  or  another,  socialism  or  communism. 
The  difference  between  capitalism,  social- 
ism and  communism  Is  one  of  principle.  The 
difi'erence  between  socialism  and  communism 
Is  one  of  degree.  Socialism  is  the  bridge  over 
which  capitalism  passes  to  communism  Cap- 
italism produces  things  for  people  to  divide. 
Socialism  divides  the  product  of  cupltalUm 
until  there  is  nothing  left:  then  communism 
takes  over  and  chaos  reigns. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  a  very  force- 
ful statement  In  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  It  Is,  "Cherish  public  credit 
and  avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt." 

If  we  continue  the  accumulation  of  debt 
we  shall  destroy  public  credit.  The  destruc- 
tion of  public  credit  would  end  our  form 
cf  government.  The  danger  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, which,  of  course,  means  the  accumula- 
tion of  public  debt,  was  pointed  out  very 
forcefully  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt during  the  early  part  of  his  first  term 
when  he  said.  "A  government,  like  a  family. 
can  spend  a  little  more  than  It  earns  for  a 
year  or  so.  but  you  and  I  know  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  habit  means  the  poor- 
house."  Our  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tinued that  habit  for  almost  a  fifth  of  a 
century. 

Governments  go  to  the  poorhouse  when 
they  habitually  spend  more  than  they  earn. 
When  governments  go  to  the  poorhouse.  they 
take  their  citizens  with  them. 

It  was  Lenin,  that  patron  saint  of  com- 
munism, who  said.  "Sooner  or  later  we  will 
force  the  United  States  to  spend  her  way  to 
destruction."  It  seems  to  me  that  during 
the  past  20  years  we  have  done  much  to  spend 
our  way  to  destruction.  During  the  past  20 
years  we  have  done  much  to  destroy  our- 
selves financially.  The  cost  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 20  years  ago  was  less  than  $5,000,- 
000.000.  The  cost  of  Federal  Government  for 
this  fiscal  vear.  excluding  the  cost  of  the  war 
with  Korea,  will  be  more  than  M5. 000, 000,000. 
The  national  debt  20  years  fgo  was  lei^s  than 
$20,000,000,000.  Today  it  exceeds  $257,000,- 
OOO.OOO.  and  the  President  budgeted  a  $5.- 
OOO.COO.OOO  deficit  before  the  war  with  Korea. 
Our  Federal  budget  has  l>een  balanced  but 
once  In  the  last  20  years.  It  was  balanced 
by  th<?  EUghtleth  Congress. 

If  our  business  were  In  the  red.  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  and  has  been  for 
almost  a  fifth  of  a  century,  and  we  told  our 
stockholders  that  we  could  not  balance  our 
budget  until  the  volume  of  business  increased 
(as  the  President  tells  us,  his  stockholders) 
our  stockholders  would  say,  "Cut  your  cost 
or  well  find  new  management." 

When  I.  business  runs  a  deficit  for  several 
years,  it  gets  into  financial  difficulty  and  then 
the  courto  appoint  a  receiver  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  courts.  The  receiver  takes  over 
and  liquidates  the  corporation's  asseu.  pays 
its  bills,  and.  if  there  is  anything  left,  re- 
organizes and  staffs  It  with  a  set  of  offlcers 
who  have  enough  business  Intelligence  to 
live  within  the  corporation's  Income.  If 
there's  nothing  left  after  paying  the  bills. 
the  firm  folds  up.  the  employees  lose  their 
Jobs,  and  the  stockholders  lose  all  they  in- 
vested In  the  business. 

When  a  government  runs  a  deficit  for  a 
lon,^  period  of  time  as  ours  has,  it  builds 
op  an  unmanageable  debt,  it  gets  into  finan- 
cial difficulty  and.  of  course,  there  Is  no 
court  of  law  to  appoint  a  rece.ver  for  a  gov- 
ernment as  In  the  case  of  a  business  A  «e!f- 
appolntcd    dictator    arises    and    takes    over. 
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Dlrtator*  are  rrsponslble  cnly  to  their  own 
whims.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple lose  their  saTing«.  they  lose  their  prop- 
erty, and.  whst  Is  more  Important,  they  lose 
their  liberty.  Their  way  of  life  Is  prescribed 
for  them  by  a  self-appolnied  dictator.  His- 
tory bears  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  government  hJifcltuftlly  spends  more 
than  It  takes  In.  Inflation  follows  as  surely 
as  night  follows  dsy.  The  thin?  that  alarms 
me  la  thrit  we  have  been  unable  to  balance 
our  bud?et  In  the  height  of  peaceful  pros- 
perity If  we  cant  balance  our  budget  when 
the  Nation  Is  at  peace  and  prosperity  reigns, 
we  certainly  cannot  balance  It  in  a  depres- 
sion or  m  a  war.  However,  even  in  war  we 
esn  and  must  reduce  waste.  We  must  re- 
duce waste  If  we  are  to  avoid  Inflation,  for 
it  win  avail  us  nothing  to  win  the  war  with 
Russia  and  lose  our  way  of  life  through  In- 
flftlon. 

We  know  that  It  was  Inflation  that  pro- 
duced Mussolini:  It  was  Inflation  that  pro- 
duced Hitler;  It  was  Inflation  that  produced 
Stalin:  and  Inflation  Is  certain  to  produce  a 
dictator  In  America.  The  buying  power  of 
the  American  dollar  is  worth  about  50  cents 
today  compared  with  what  It  was  20  years  ago. 
At  the  rate  It  Is  losing  Its  value.  It  will  not 
take  long  for  the  dollar  to  drop  to  zero. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  worthless  dollar  and. 
of  course.  Inflation.  Then  we  shall  lose  our 
Republic  and  all  the  benefits  which  oui  clU- 
lens  enjoy  thsreunder. 

On  leaving  Independence  Hall  In  Phila- 
delphia In  the  late  afternoon  of  September 
17.  1787.  following  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  asked.  "What  have  we  got?" 
The  wise  old  man  replied.  "We  have  got  a 
Republ'c.  If  we  can  keep  It."  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  Republic,  the  greatest  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man, 
«c  must  avoid  inflation. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  annual  cost  of  Fed- 
eral Government  was  about  75  percent  of  the 
annual  Income  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  annual  cast  of 
Federal  Government  this  year,  excluding  the 
cost  of  the  Krrean  war.  will  equal  the  total 
Income  of  every  citizen  of  the  States  of 
California.  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Ne- 
vada. Arizona.  Utah.  Montana.  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Texas.  Oklahoma. 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  North  and  South  Dakota. 
and  11  percent  of  the  income  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota. 

This  creeping  shadow  of  socialism,  moti- 
vated by  Government  extravagance,  will 
cover  the  entire  country  at  an  early  date 
unless  our  citizens  rise  up  and  rebel  against 
It.  This  creeping  shadow  of  socialism.  If  It 
Isnt  ttimed  back,  will  produce  the  kind  of 
state  socialism  here  which  Brltnln  has  to- 
day. The  Hoover  Commission  has  shown  the 
President  and  the  Congress  how  to  save 
e4, 000. 000.000  a  year  without  affecting  our 
war  effort.  That  Is  75  percent  of  the  annual 
CvTSt  of  Government  20  years  ago.  I  would 
•uggest  that  each  of  you  contact  the  Presi- 
dent, contact  your  Congressmen,  and  contact 
your  two  United  States  Senators  and  urge 
them  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  Government  by 
M, 000, 000.000  a  year.  This  wi:i  help  stem 
the  creeping  shadow  of  socialism 

I  submit  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Republic  should  be  a  symbol  of  economy. 
It  Is  he  who  should  set  the  example  for  the 
Nation  and  especially  for  his  fellow  admin- 
istrators of  Government.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  Hoover  administration,  the  White 
Houae  payroll  was  $127,200  During  the  la-xt 
year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
White  House  payroll  was  $256  431.  During 
last  year  of  the  Truman  administration,  the 
White  Houae  payroll  waa  $998,254.  Many  of 
you  recall  the  President's  recent  nonpoUilcal 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  a  quarter  of  •  million 


dollars.    That.  I  submit,  was  a  wanton  waste 
of  our  money. 

President  Truman  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  is  against  socialism,  yet  every  move 
he  makes  leads  In  that  direction.  "We  in 
this  country."  said  the  Honorable  Harrt 
Flood  Btrd,  senior  United  States  Senator 
from  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
ovir  time,  "will  be  Irrevocably  committed  to 
state  soclall?m  If  Congress  adopts  the  follow- 
ing Pair  Deal  proposals  advocated  by  the 
President:  (1)  Socialized  medicine:  (2)  so- 
cialized agriculture;  and  (3)  socialized 
housing." 

Of  course,  the  President  does  not  call  these 
projects  socialism.  His  leftist  advisers  who 
would  socialize  and  communlze  America  have 
other  names  for  them.  To  call  them  what 
they  are — socialism— would  be  too  forthright 
and  too  revealing  to  the  public. 

Only  you  and  others  like  you  can  roll  back 
this  creeping  shadow  of  socialism  by  de- 
manding that  the  Government  reduce  non- 
defense  expenditures  and  eliminate  wa.ste 
wherever  humanlv  possible  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  We  should  demand  that  our 
Government  desist  from  buying  votes  with 
the  taxpavers"  money  through  subsidies  and 
desist  from  making  RFC  political  loans,  such 
as  Lustron.  Rattlesnake,  and  for  building  of 
gambling  Joints. 

We  have.  In  my  opinion,  reached  the  pe- 
riod In  our  history  where  men  worthy  of  their 
heritage  must  lift  up  their  voices  In  defense 
of  the  principles  of  government  for  which 
our  forefathers  worked,  bled,  and  gave  their 
lives.  Sixty  years  ago  someone  asked  James 
Russell  Lowell.  "How  long  will  the  American 
Republic  endure?"  That  great  statesman  re- 
sponded. "As  long  as  the  Ideals  of  the  men 
who  made  It  continue  dominant."  These 
who  would  socialize  our  people,  destroy 
their  Initiative,  and  confiscate  their  wealth 
through  deficit  spending  are  not  Imbued  with 
the  Ideals  that  made  America  great. 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues.  •  •  *  We  must  make 
the  chulce  between  economy  and  liberty  or 
profusion  and  servitude."  said  Jefferson.  "If 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people  under  the  pretense 
of  caring  for  them,  the  people  will  be  happy." 
concluded   that   great   statesman. 

The  politicians  of  this  Republic  have  In 
recent  years  tried  to  teach  our  citizens  to 
believe  that  our  Government  Is  something  to 
live  on  Instead  of  under.  It  Is  that  philos- 
ophy which  haa  given  impetus  to  the  creep- 
ing shadow  of  socialism.  It  is  that  philoso- 
phy which  is  accumulating  the  great  public 
debt  which  will  destroy  public  credit  and  pro- 
duce Inn.atlon.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens  to 
tell  our  administrators  of  Government  at  all 
levels,  regardless  of  political  label  that  they 
must  eliminate  extravagance  and  live  within 
the  Government's  income.  We  must  tell  our 
public  officials  very  forcefully  that  the  way 
to  cherish  public  credit  Is  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt.  That  is  plainly  our 
duty. 

"Duty."  said  Robert  E.  Lee,  that  great 
American  patriot,  "Is  the  subllmest  word  in 
the  English  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all 
things."  charged  this  great  patriot,  "you  can- 
not do  more  and  you  should  never  wish  to 
do  less." 

It  Is  plainly  our  duty  to  force  our  public 
servants  at  all  levels  of  Government,  from 
the  President  down,  to  eliminate  waste,  thus 
avoiding  confiscatory  taxes.  Over  100  years 
ago.  Karl  Marx  said.  "There  is  only  one  way 
to  kill  capitalism  •  •  •  by  taxes,  taxes, 
and  more  taxes."  Marx  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  He  had  studied  history. 
Waste  means  high  taxes.  Hli^h  taxes  destroys 
Incentives;  high  taxes  produce  socialism;  and 
socialism  produces  communism. 

The  President  seems  to  think  the  way  to 
prevent  Inflation  is  to  take  the  moneys  away 
from  the  people  through  high  taxes  mads 
necessary   by  the  wastage  of  public  futds. 


The  way  to  avoid  inflation  Is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  Government,  but  this  never  dawns 
on  politicians. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  threat  of  commimlsm.  The  Presidents 
loyalty  Board  recently  stated  that  they  un- 
covered only  200  CommunlsU  in  the  Govern- 
ment departments  In  recent  years.  Someone 
has  said  that  If  we  could  put  200  GIs  In  and 
about  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  would  be  whistling 
Dixie  in  a  few  months. 

You  perhaps  recall  that  two  of  our  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
testified  as  cbaracter  witnesses  for  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  But^equently  convicted  In  a  court 
of  law  of  lying  about  giving  StaU  Depart- 
ment papers  to  Whittaker  Chambers,  a  self- 
confessed  Communist  courier.  At  the  time 
Hl5s  gave  those  confidential  papers  to  Cham- 
bers he  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  State  De- 
partment. After  Alger  Hiss  had  been  found 
guilty  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  the  Secretary  of 
state.  Dean  Acheson.  proclaimed  that  he 
would  not  turn  his  back  on  his  friend— a  man 
who  had  turned  traitor  to  his  country. 

Acheson  has  refused  to  take  a  definite 
stand  against  recognition  of  Red  China.  He 
has  refused  to  take  a  stand  against  seating 
Joe  Stalin's  Chinese  representative  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
did  all  "he  could  to  discredit  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government  which  was  favorable  to 
us  and  thereby  helped  Joe  SUilin  take  over 
China  and  place  in  slavery  400,000.000  people. 
Of  great  significance.  I  think,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Dally  Worker,  the  principal  Communist 
publication  In  this  country,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  very  complimentary  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

David  Demareat  Lloyd,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Cooperative  Beck  Shop, 
which  U  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  as  a 
subversive  organization,  and  who  waa  for  • 
number  of  vears  a  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  Is  listed  by  the  Ua- 
Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization,  at  present  baa  an 
ofBce  In  the  White  House  and  is  one  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  speech  writers. 

Since  resigning  from  the  Washington  Co- 
operative Book  Shop  and  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild.  Lloyd  has  written  complimentary 
articles  about  the  traitor.  Alger  Hiss. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  while  In  search 
of  "liberal  votes '  President  Truman  referred 
to  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  desplctble 
characters  of  our  time,  Joe  Stalin,  as  "g'xxi 
old  Joe."  And  during  that  address  he  ex- 
pressed a  fondness  for  that  godless  man  nho 
would  rule  the  world  by  saying.  "I  like  old 
Joe. ' 

When  Alger  Hiss  was  under  investigation 
by  the  Uu-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee 
President  Truman  referred  to  that  investi- 
gation as  "red  baiting"  and  he  characterized 
it  as  "red  herring."  Little  wonder  that  oxir 
people  are  not  too  much  Impressed  with  the 
President's  most  recent  appeal  to  cur  citizens 
to.  report  any  Commiu^lsts  or  other  subver- 
sives to  the  FBI. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Stalin's  agents 
in  our  Government  are  reporting  to  the 
Kremlin  daily  on  our  activities  and  our  plans. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Stalin's  advisers 
look  over  these  reports  dally  and  make  their 
plans  accordingly.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  Communists  In 
our  Government  than  from  the  Communists 
in  Moscow. 

We  have.  I  think,  reached  a  period  in  otir 
history  where  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  founded  are 
threatened.  They  are  threatened  from  with- 
in as  much,  if  not  more,  than  from  without. 
We  should,  therefore,  support  these  men  in 
public  office  and  those  men  who  seek  public 
ofllce  who  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life.  It  should  make  no 
difference  with  us  whether  thoie  men  call 
therrseUes  Democrats,  Republicans,  or 
Dlxiecrats. 
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Only  you  and  others  like  you  who  place  the 
welfare  of  our  Republic  at)ove  partisan  poli- 
tics can  keep  the  light  of  liberty  alive  in 
America. 
May  I  close  my  address  with  this  prayer: 
"O  God.  Our  Father,  let  us  not  be  content 
to  wait  and  see  what  will  happen,  but  give  us 
the  determination  to  make  the  right  things 
happen.  Or. e  us  the  courage  to  stand  for 
something  lest  we  fall  for  anything." 


Red  Leader  Is  Very  Kappy  About  Minute 
Women — Sayi  They're  oa  Our  Side 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOL-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  4.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret deeply  the  necessity  cf  reporting  not 
only  that  we  have  a  very  few  Communists 
in  western  Massachusetts,  but  that  we 
have  a  particularly  obnoxious  one  who 
describes  himself  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
his  following  is  very  limited.  But  he  and 
that  following,  apparently,  do  have  it 
within  their  power  to  mislead  otherwise 
decent  and  loyal  Americans  with  the 
Communist  propaganda  upon  orders 
from  Moscow,  and  it  appears  he  has  in- 
duced a  Kroup  of  ladies  to  orpanize  what 
he  describes  as  the  Springfield-Chicopee 
Minute  Women  for  Peace.  He  is  careful 
not  to  indicate  how  many  ladies  have 
joined  this  organization  in  support  of 
the  Communist-inspired  Stockholm 
peace  petition,  but  it  is  apparent  from  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Saturday  edition 
of  the  SprmgHeld  Daily  News  that  some 
of  them  met  recently  and  adopted  some 
kind  of  a  resolution  of  endorsement 
which  caused  Comrade  Lipshires  to  re- 
port great  gratincation. 

The  article  Is  as  follows:' 

Rfd  LiuiEs  Is  Vt«T  Happt  About  the  M'Ktrrx 
WcME.v.  S%Ys  Thzt  as  On  Oi.-a  S:de — 
SioNtT  Upshibes.  Area  Communist  Secre- 

TAXT     PlEASEB   AT   SCPPOKT   HERE   F03  STOCK- 
HOLM Peace  Petiticn.  Generallt  Vitwed  as 
KB£ml:n  Smoke  Screen 
Sidney  Lipshires.  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  western  Massachusetts,  allowed 
today  that  the  party  has  an  excellent  ally  in 
the  SprlngSeld-Chlcopee  Minute  Women  for 
Peace — an    organization    which    came    out 
strongly  last  night  for  the  Communist-in- 
spired Stockholm  peace  pledge. 

Lipshires  said  anyone  circulating  the  so- 
called  Stockholm  peace  pledge  petition  or 
endorsing  its  aim  is  on  our  side.  He  said 
he  would  have  mow  to  ssy  on  the  subject 
later  on. 

Meanwhile.  It  was  recalled  that  Represent- 
ative John  W.  Hesilton.  of  Deerheld.  had 
urged  all  true  Americans  to  recognize  the 
Stockholm  petition  as  an  attempt  by  Soviet 
Russia  to  catch  peace  lovers  everywhere  la 
the  Communist  trap. 

aimllar  warnings  against  this  spurious 
pmcc  petition — a  camouT-iige  designed  to 
confuse  the  free  societies  and  to  conceal  the 
aggressive  policies  revealed  in  the  Invasion  of 
Korea— were  U^sued  recently  by  the  Federal 
Coimcil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  the  SymsogOB  Council  of  America. 


rNANIMOCS  PLEOCX 

Yet  a  pledge  to  continue  support  of  the 
campaign  to  ban  production  and  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  as  f  xpressed  by  the  Stockholm, 
petition,  was  unai  Imously  voted  by  the  Min- 
ute Women  for  Peace,  of  which  Mrs.  Clyde  H. 
Dorr,  of  this  city,  is  chairman. 

Meeting  in  St.  John's  Congregational 
Church,  the  group  also  endorsed  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Nehru's  proposal  for  a  speedy 
solution  to  the  Korean  problem,  based  on 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  the 
L'nlted  Nations,  as  demanded  by  Russia. 

In  line  with  the  Minute  Women's  actions. 
Communist  Lipshires  said  he  and  his  party 
Win  continue  to  urge  Americans  to  unite  to 
change  the  present  war  policy  of  the  United 
States   Government. 

Speaking  for  Communists  everywhere,  he 
said: 

"We  will  continue  to  urge  the  American 
people  to  override  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man on  Indian  Premier  Nehru's  proposal  to 
end  the  lock-out  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  U"N.  We  will  continue  to  back 
Nehru's  plea  for  a  Just  and  f)eaceful  solution 
for  the  war  in  Korea. 

"We  will  go  on  askine  all  peace-loving 
Americans  to  urge  our  Government  to  aban- 
don its  plans  for  atomic  war.  and  to  accept 
the  outlawing  of  atomic  weapons  through 
international    agreement   " 

unjust  war 

These  and  other  remarks  were  contained 
in  Lipsh!res'  first  press  statement  since  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  upheld  the 
conviction  of  11  top  Communist  leaders.  Of 
this  action  he  said: 

"The  decision  of  the  court  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  war  program.  The  unjust  and 
undeclared  war  against  the  Korean  people 
grows  mere  unpopular  every  day.  Increased 
numbers  of  Americans  are  shocked  by  the 
sacrif.ce  of  both  American  and  Korean  lives 
In  order  to  guarantee  corporation  invest- 
ments in  the  Far  East " 

Containing  the  usual  Commie  harangues 
against  big  business.  Wall  Street  bankers, 
and  the  monopolists.  Lipshires'  statement 
said  the  Communists  will  continue  to  teach 
and  advccp.te  the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
worn-cut  capitalist  system  which  threatens 
to  plunsre  the  world  into  Its  third  world  war 
within  the  last  36  years. 


Airmail  Pavments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RCCNEY 

or  KtW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday. 
July  29,  1950; 

AIRMAIL    PaYMEITTS 

The  full  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  r'orelgn  Commerce  wUl  soon  vote  en  the 
question  of  separating  airmaU  payments 
from  Government  support  of  the  airlines. 
Such  segregation  should  be  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  business-like  handUng  of  this 
phase  of  the  Post  Ofilce  Department  activi- 
ties and  in  the  true  interests  of  the  airlines, 
whcbe  development  and  soundness  must  be 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  b^th  national 
defense  and  economic  well-being.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  budget  message  to  Congress  last 
January,  asked  immediate  action  in  this 
matter.     The   proposal   has    been   supported 


by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Committee  lor  ths 
Hoover  Report  and  many  ethers.  The  ques- 
tion o:  the  desirability  of  segregation  seems 
to  have  been  determined  by  a  strong  weight 
of  evidence  These  spokesmen  have  declared 
themselves  in  favjr  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  29081, 
which  wculd  establish  immediately  such 
separation  of  airmail  payments  and  sub- 
sidies. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  coming  hearing,  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  be  ask^d  to  choose 
between  this  bill  and  House  Jomt  Resolu- 
tion 331.  which  would  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  desirability  of  segregation  and  proposes 
th:t  $500,000  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. Its  adoption  would  effectively  kill  the 
whole  matter  for  this  session  of  Congress 
and  probably  for  the  first  session  cf  the  next 
Congress.  We  belie\e  that  H  R.  2908  should 
be  voted  out  by  the  committee  and  passed 
withont   further   delay. 


The  Reds  Reach  for  Your  Wallet 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATTS 

Friday,    August    4    (legislative    day    of 
Thursday.  July  20^ .  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled.  "The  Reds  Reach  for 
Your  Wallet."  written  by  J.  Anthony 
Marcus,  president.  Institute  of  Foreign 
Trade,  and  published  in  the  August  1950 
issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 

The  article  is  a  provocative  one  which 
all  Americans  should  read.  Mr.  Marcus 
has  spent  24  years  on  the  European 
Continent  and  knows  what  is  going  on. 

Unless,  and  until  Members  of  Con- 
gress get  the  facts  respecting  interna- 
tional aflfairs  we  cannot  react  wisely. 

I  have  been  advised  l«r-  the  Govem- 
ment  Printing  OS5ce  that  the  article 
sl??htly  exceeds  the  two  printed  pa?es 
allowed  under  the  rule,  and  that  the 
cost  of  printing  it  in  the  Record  is  $205. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiiE  Rods   Reach  roa  Tors  Wallet 
(By  J.  A-i-iiony  Marcus) 

Very  few  cf  us  ever  stop  to  think  how  So- 
viet imperialism  is  eating  mto  our  pockets — 
rich  and  f>oor  alike.  Every  pay  envelope  Is  b?- 
ing  rifled  by  the  invisible  Kremlin  hand. 
Every  dividend  check  is  being  robbed  by  the 
same  International  brigand.  Every  grocery 
bag  contains  less  food  t>ecauBe  a  fanatical 
gang  at  Moecow  has  decreed  perpetual  war 
until  either  they  or  free  men  survive. 

Due  to  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  counterrevo- 
lution against  free  institutions  in  1917,  eco- 
nomic normalcy  has  become  a  thing  of  ths 
past.  Long-range  development  programs  are 
not  undertaken,  jobs  are  not  multiplying  last 
enough  to  take  cai.«  of  the  ever-rising  popu- 
lation because  Moscow  wants  conditions  to 
remain  uncertain,  chaotic  in  order  to  fish  in 
muddy  waters.  War- weary  and  impover- 
ished nations  must  spend  huge  fortunes  on 
armaments  to  prepare  for  the  show-down 
which  Lenin,  chief  architect  of  the  Russian 
slave  state,  had  proclaimed  as  uiiivoidable. 

To  fain  crur  diplomat:  :c  .•■ccD.:nition  in  19J3 
t'ne  Kremlin  dangled  UiUlons  in  tracte  lor  •j'ir 
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ttacn  UUc  factories.  We  frll  for  and  found 
oorsrtVM  dMCted  and  deceived.  Soviet  pur- 
etUMM  actually  fell  off.  W.ih  recos^nttton. 
iKiwcTcr.  came  Staltn'i  hoped -for  oppcr- 
tunity  to  flood  tills  country  with  IndustrlrJ 
•plea  dtagtUzed  aa  buying  commiaalona  to 
■teal  our  technrlo^tlcal  secreu  In  order  to 
Btrentthen  the  Soviet  war  potential 

At  Tehrtm  and  Yalta  Stalin  cheated  Presl- 
d  :  r  •'•c'.t  by  premising  peacetul  (xwp- 
ei3  .on  a:icr  tbc  war.  With  BM  like  Alger 
bias  aa  hU  advisers,  be  waa  unaware  d 
Stalin's  stnct  adherence  to  the  old  Ru»lan 
principle:  "If  you  don't  cheat,  you  4ont 
No  aooner  icra  our  cmmon  en«'iniet 
ited  than.  wAti  renewed  fury,  the  Soviet 
Oowmaaent  resumed  the  perpetual  war 
^yrt«tr*  tbe  detaocrstic  nations  whcb  u  cost- 
mg  tja  o\tT  twenty-nve  blllioas  of  doUart  a 
jF«fcf  Wo  nation  liaa  ever  been  confronted 
with  m*  deadly  and  costly  an  enem/.  Mo  na- 
tion has  ever  bad  ieaa  reason  to  have  en  UtUe 
undersiandi^^  at  tbe  true  coaapiratortal  na- 
ture of  lU  adversary  tl:an  we  have. 

Busy  as  we  are  wtita  tbe  humdrum  of 
everyday  Mvlcg.  we  have  yet  to  e«n*e  the 
ruinous  economic  war  with  which  Stailn 
bop«  to  weaken  us  btfcre  launching  tlio 
final  onslaught  for  the  b<-lehevlzatlon  cf  ths 
world — a  goal  which  neither  be  nor  bis  suc- 
cessor wu.  ever  ab.'ndon. 

Stalin  lLiM>ws  that  a  shooting  war  now 
might  spell  tbe  doom  of  his  regime.  Why? 
Bee  use  his  tyrannical  ruie  h  s  embittered 
a^aavst  him  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Rusclan  people.  There  Is  hardly  a  f '.mlly 
In  Russia  which  haa  not  had  a  loved  mem- 
ber torttued  or  liquidated  by  this  sadistic 
secret  police  sute.  He  remembers  that  In 
numeroiu  (thousands,  one  might  sav)  Rus- 
sian towns  and  villages  the  Invadins;  German 
armies  were  wolcomed  with  open  arms,  wuh 
the  traditional  bread  and  salt;  that  by  the 
end  of  tbe  first  year  of  war  w:lh  Hitler,  mil- 
lions of  Red  army  men  had  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  because  they  bad  no  use  for  their 
Communist  oppressors. 

If  th's  cculd  happen  In  a  war  with  a  tra- 
dltloniM  enemy  Mke  the  Germans,  he  kncws 
that  the  detcrtlons  could  be  much  greater 
in  a  war  with  the  United  S.ates — the  tjadi- 
tional  Irlead  of  the  Russian  fwople,  the 
country  whlcii  had  alTortled  mlU.ona  of  Rus- 
sians a  haven  and  a  refuge,  the  cou.Ury 
which  had  saved  millions  of  Ru.sslans  from 
famine  and  epidemics,  and  in  the  last  war 
actually  saved  Uiem  from  certain  conquest. 
Stalin  Is  t^e^efore  turning  to  bis  foreign- 
trade  monopoly  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  In  recent  ye;u8  we  have  been 
In  a  habit  of  locking  the  International  sUbla 
efter  the  hcrre  was  sto.'en.  We  have  paid 
very  dearly  for  lack  of  vlF.ton  and  foreslp^Ut. 
If  we  fall  now  to  see  the  trtie  nature  of  the 
war  the  totalitarian  countries  are  determined 
to  wage  against  us.  there  w!U  ^  no  stah'.a 
left  to  lock.  Having  had  close  contact  with 
Russia's  forel.fn-trad^  mor.opoly  since  1920, 
I  have  known  since  IS^S  that  one?  backward 
Ruasia  became  ludustrtnlUed  tbe  benefits 
would  not  BO  to  the  domestic  consumers  to 
help  raise  their  very  low  standard  of  living. 
In  1948  and  1947.  fcr  instance,  the  Sorlet 
Oovernment  exjxjrted  hundreds  of  thous'inds 
of  tons  of  ^raln  to  Burcxwan  countries  while 
mllHons  of  Russians  starved  because  of  crop 
fHih:r?s.  It  was  done  In  order  to  b'^l.-^rer  its 
prestige  and  to  keep  its  stranplehold  urjon. 
large  bodies  of  subversives  abroad.  With 
millions  of  men  and  women  In  slave-labor 
camps  exploited  In  ailnes  and  Indtistrles  on 
n  12-  to  Ifl-hour  schpdule  without  pay, 
hiused  in  filthy  and  unheated  btiTScka. 
dressed  in  rat-s  and  without  medical  c-.re. 
with  the  entire  Soviet  working  populatu  u 
chained  to  their  Jobs  and  exploited  merci- 
lessly, Sta.Mn  or  his  heir  can  mai^e  their  peo- 
ple go  without  the  most  elementary  necessi- 
ties and  dump  their  Industrial  or  agricul- 
tural products  abroad  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  cr  the  other  nations  oot  under 
the  Kremlin  domination. 


In  this  tblrty-thlrd  year  of  the  Soviet 
regime  tue  Income  of  the  Soviet  worker  and 
all  o.her  segments  of  the  producing  popula- 
tion Is  unbelievably  low.  While  a  pound  of 
bread  Is  about  41  cenu.  sugar  »1.60,  butler 
abcut  16.  a  shoddy  man's  suit  from  $i:.:0 
to  tlOO.  a  pair  of  shoes  from  $50  to  $120.  a 
fall  coat  from  $90  to  $2C0.  a  pair  of  ladles' 
shoes  from  $40  to  $140.  tbe  monthly  Income 
of  aa  engineer  la  about  $340.  a  locksmith  s 
from  1100  to  |180.  a  highly  qualified  worker 
from  $160  to  $300.  a  common  laborer  from 
$J0  to  $100.  a  charwoman  $60. 

Since  tbe  Oovernment  owns  all  the  m^ans 

o(  production  and  distribution,  the  citizen 
must  pay  the  prices  demanded  or  do  with- 
out, be  mast  accept  tbe  low  wages  or  b« 
mercilessly  liquidated  In  a  slave-U»>ar  camp. 

In  dtvegard  at  tbc  BtMtea  ptopie  s  welfare, 
the  Soviet  Gcremment.  when  it  st  us  lu 
over-all  international  game,  can  dtioip  any- 
thing abroad  and  at  any  price. 

V  -'l«  from  time  to  time  Stalin  has  been 
heralding  to  th«  world  the  falsa  suteraent 
that  be  sees  no  reason  wby  the  two  sysum:;— 
his  and  ours— could  not  live  side  by  side. 
his  all-embracing  foreign  trade  monopcly 
has  already  embarked  upon  a  plan  to  swell 
Ut»  ranks  of  our  unemployed  by  monopolla- 
iBf  trade  In  the  conquered  satellite  countries 
and  by  dumping.  On  a  nr.tlonal  scale,  to  be 
sure,  ths  effects  are  not  as  yet  felt  here.  In 
Individual  American  Int  and  commu- 

nllles,  however,  it  Is  i  „  .ig  to  lay  Its 
deadly  hand  on  the  incomes  cf  the  workers 
and  employers  alike.  And  It  l3  not  too  soon 
to  begin  looking  at  least  5  to  10  years  ahead. 
A  few  recent  developments  are  worth 
recounting  here. 

Czechoslovakia:  In  our  oldest  center  of  the 
hat  luc\U3try,  Danbury,  Conn.,  thousands  of 
workers  find  their  livelihood  undermined  by 
the  dumping  of  felt  hats  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, one  of  the  best  Indu.trlallzed  puppet 
stales  of  Russia.  With  America  a  heavy  Im- 
porter of  the  finer  fur  lor  hat  felting  Ircm 
aasiern  Biuope.  our  leading  source  of  raw 
materials  Is  now  at  the  mercy  of  Moscow's 
powerful  foreign  trade  monopoly.  Counting 
on  the  greedy  nature  of  sonae  Individual 
traders  In  a  free-enterprise  economy,  the 
marshals  of  the  totalitarian  trade  war  know 
that  not  only  could  they  strangle  our  hat 
Industry  by  denying  us  the  raw  materials,  but 
could  extract  further  profits  by  fabricating 
the  hnis  themselvss  and  seliui..;  them  here 
at  prices  fa-  bolow  our  cost  cf  pnxiuction. 
This  Is  now  going  on,  and  It  Is  only  the 
be  nnnlrg. 

With  America  as  the  world's  largest  and 
mc:t  efiBcient  producer  of  shoes,  0«cl".08!o- 

vakia  Is  nevertlielcts  unco: selling  us  right 
here  in  America.  Between  January  1  and 
A::ril  1  of  thU  year  nearly  600,000  pairs  of 
Bvch  fhcc.i  h  ve  been  landed  In  New  York 
at  the  riciicul.^us  price  cf  87  cents  p^r  pair. 
They  are  exact  ccples  of  ATierlcan-made 
slices,  and  no  manufacturer  here  cculd  pos- 
sibly sell   them  for  less  than   $2.40  t^  $3  40 

per  pair  and  remain  in  business.  When  the 
Caech  citizen  buys  them  at  home  with  a 
ration  card  he  must  pay  the  cciuivalent  of 
about  $7.30  per  pair  On  the  black  market 
they  ccxot  around  $30.  With  the  counUy  of 
cr.gin  c.^ncealod,  and  with  socie  cf  our  re- 
tailers co:inUln>:  to  pack  them  In  drniestlc 
boxes,  the  American  consumer  is  tricked  into 
supporting  slave-labor  products  shlpued  by 
an  enemy  government  monopoly  to  the  In- 
ixxTf  Of  our  seonomy. 

In  seme  Instances  the  merchandise  Is  sent 
to  western  Ktiropean  ports  for  reshlpment  to 
this  country.  Recently  Cstchoelovakla  has 
been  shipping  here  large  quantities  ut  rubber 
dolls,  bails,  and  Inflatable  rubber  toys.  Lar^e 
shipments  of  burlapa  have  arrived  from  the 
poru  of  Hamburg  and  Gdynia  (PoLand)  by 
transshipment  from  Rotterdam.  Holland. 
Glassware,  beads,  and  other  manufactured 
Items,  as  well  as  permanganate  of  potash, 
malt  for  the  beer  Industry,  mineral  waters. 


etc  ,  have  also  commenced  to  move  Into  our 

ports. 

Poland:  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Polish  population  is  undtrncurlshed  and  Im- 
poverished while  hard-vrorklng  Americana  of 
Polish  orl»?ln  are  sharing  their  food  with 
relatives  In  Poland  by  sending  them  food 
parcels  and  paying  high  duties  to  the  Polish 
government  In  addition,  tbe  Polish  Commu- 
nist government  is  ■hipping  large  quantitjes 
Of  canned  bams  and  shoulders,  as  well  as 
mr.iy  other  foodstti«s  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countrtes.  About  the  middle  of 
AprU  for  eaample.  tbe  steamer  MormMclm 
arrived  in  New  T^k  with  a  larye  con'«^n- 
nent  of  Poluh  bams:  the  steamahlp  faro- 
guay  landed  considerable  shtpments  o'  can- 
dies and  other  general  cargo.  Substantial 
LJ  iiltnmsnie  of  Polish  hana  bava  alio  ar- 
rived raeantly  from  Brltlsb  poru. 

Chma:  For  generations  America  bsi  been 
China's  main  ctiatoqaar  for  hoc  brlatlis.  In 
\-j\%.  for  esa»pls.  United  Ststes  li^ports 
from  China  averaged  about  $1,842 0-0  per 
month.  They  fell  to  an  average  of  $1,126,430 
du'ing  January-April.  1949.  atod  In  January. 
1950.  they  were  38  percent  below  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1949.  according  to 
United  States  Department  of  Ccmmerce 
figtires.  From  the  same  authority  w«  Learn 
that  the  Importation  of  Chinese  » ristles 
from  the  Soviet  Union  rose  from  a  m-nthly 
aver&ge  of  $17,465  In  1948  to  an  average  of 
•60.000  in  the  last  4  months  of  1949  And 
during  the  first  6  weeks  of  1950.  brlst  es  Im- 
ported from  the  U.  S  S.  R.  were  vaiued  st 
$865.000 — a  monthly  average  of  over  half  a 
mtUion  dollars.  This  represanu  a  rise  of 
2.900  percent  over  the  1948  monthly  iverage 
above  quoted. 

With  China  producing  75  percent  of  the 
worlds  supply  of  hog  bristles,  and  America 
Its  principal  customer.  It  is  quite  a(  ryirent 
why  the  Soviet  Government  would  v  ant  to 
monopolize  this  vital  raw  material.  It  also 
portends  what  Is  ahead  of  us  iu  ou-  trade 
dcaaugs  with  the  formerly  free  ccunixies 
now  slipped  behind  the  Iron  curtair .  One 
by  one  all  oher  vital  raw  materials  ve  hare 
been  Importins;  from  China  will  be  fcrced  to 
move  through  tbe  rigid  Soviet  mon<^>oly. 

Take  still  another  highly  strategic  inetal — 
tungsten.  The  domestic  production  U  to- 
tally inadequate  for  our  steel  Iriduttry 
requirements.  Of  the  17  countn-s  supply- 
lug  us  with  tungsten  ores  and  c .  ■>&. 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  In  .  .  .i.e 
been  coming  from  China  ani  18  perce  ;t  from 
K  irea — a  total  of  68  percent  from  -be  Fcr 
Bast,  now  sunk  In  the  Soviet  cesspxil.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  this  too  wi  1  come 
under  the  domination  of  thie  Soviet  world- 
wide fcreigu  trade  monopoly. 

Accustomed,  as  the  Rtisslan  Government 
is,  to  selling  the  most  Inferior  quality 
merchandise  to  their  captive  clientele,  and 
living  up  to  the  principle  of  no  cheating, 
no  selling,  the  Sov<n  Oovernment  and  its 
satelUies  will  stop  at  nothing  to  fieece  otir 
consvuners  by  misrepresentation,  ccaceal- 
meut  of  fact.s  and  falsification  of  trade- 
marks and  patent  rights. 

For  the  time  being  the  Soviet  super-duper 
foroign-trarte  monopoly  is  compelled  to  allow 
a  certain  am'  unt  of  Independence  to  the 
recently  ccr.qutred  countries.  Busy  as  they 
are  now  with  fortirying  the  secret  police  net- 
work In  the  satellite  nations  and  China, 
modeled  after  the  Soviet  brand,  preoccupied 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  their  war-devas- 
taied  ureas,  they  must  postpone  for  the  time 
being  the  complete  Integiatlon  cf  ail  tlM 
frreiv^n  trade  of  the  Conunuuist  world. 
When  the  day  of  complete  Integration  ar- 
rives— and  it  is  as  inevitable  as  tbe  rising  and 

the  setttug  of  the  sun— we  will  be  corfrunted 
by  one  colofsal  monopcly  wherever  we  are 
selling  in  foreign  markets.  Hew  do  I  know 
that  this  la  In     ..    "^'e?    Of  ccurte  I  am  not 

In  Stalin's  c  Bv.t  ih'.e  is  docu- 

mentary  t  .  liccntly  ccui0  tu  li^hC, 

to  prove  t;  •  t   : :: 
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On  May  9.  1941,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Communist  International  (the  old 
Coir  Intern  now  renamed  the  Comlnform — 
worked  out  a  blueprint  for  the  future  con- 
quest of  the  Balkan  countries,  for  example. 
Se<^Tlon  (ei  of  the  first  paragraph  stipulates: 

"Once  power  has  been  seized  by  the  party, 
foreign  policy  will  be  laid  down  by  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.. 
who  will  receive  the  necessary  directives  from 
the  Comintern     •     •     •" 

Then  paragraph  3  makes  this  significant 
statement : 

"The  country  where  the  central  committee 
has  recently  assumed  power  should  not  ap- 
ply for  Inclusion  In  the  S'jvlet  Union  until 
the  necessary  Instructions  to  this  effect  have 
been  received  from  tbc  executive  commltus 
of  the  Comintern     •      •      •  " 

And  who  domlnstes  the  Comintern  ■  now 
the  Comlnform?  Tbe  Kremlin,  of  eoune. 
Stnct  tha  founding  of  that  consplratorUl 
body  In  Moscow,  only  two  men  have  thus  far 
dared  to  stand  up  against  Its  determirxatton 
to  fuie  the  actions  of  the  Communist  par- 
ties in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country.  They  are;  Benjamin  Oitlow, 
tbe  flrst  titular  head  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party,  and  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Their  experience  settles  for  all  tlma 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  any  country  is  an  indepen- 
dent body  or  a  mere  branch,  a  stooge  of 
Moscow. 

To  listen  to  Soviet  propagandists  and  their 
parroting  American  Red  Fascists,  one  would 
conclude  that  not  they  but  we  are  the  dan- 
gerous monop>ollst8,  not  they  but  we  are  in- 
terested m  subjugating  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Of  course  the  very  opposite  Is  correct. 

One  of  the  flr«t  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  upon  coming  Into  power  by  force 
and  violence,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  mere 
handfiil  cf  240.000  followers  as  Lenin  him- 
self admitted,  was  to  form  the  foreign  trade 
monopoly.  It  was  Inevitable.  Having  mo- 
nopolized the  entire  economic  life  of  the  na- 
tion. In  fact,  having  monopolized,  too,  the 
life  of  every  man.  woman  and  child  frDm 
cradle  to  grave  by  making  of  them  Involun- 
tary slaves  of  the  state,  there  were  no  longer 
any  free  enterprisers  left  to  carry  on  inter- 
national trade.  Since  that  day  every  pur- 
chase or  sale  abroad,  no  matter  how  small 
or  large,  has  had  to  move  through  the  tiny 
eye  of  the  foreign  trade  monopoly  needle. 
And  this  has  given  the  government  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  us  and  the  other  nations 
not  In  the  Communist  camp. 

This  weapon  is  not  used  against  capitalistic 
eountrlee  alone.  Tbe  countries  within  the 
Soviet  orbit  are  now  finding  out  that  the 
Soviet  octopus  is  Implacable  to  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  Ytigoslavia  was  the  first 
country  to  make  this  dlscoverj^  and  she  In- 
ctirred  the  undying  enmity  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  because  she  fought  It.  Bu,  the 
other  satellite  countries  are  also  finding  out 
that  the  true  meaning  of  Soviet  friendship 
is.  "You  give  us  everything  you  have  and  we 
give  you  nothing  in  return." 

The  Rumanian  Government,  for  example. 
Is  compeiled  to  export  Its  entire  surplus  oil 
and^ll  products  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Governn\ent  fixed  Its  own  price,  based 
on  world  prices,  for  these  petroleum  products, 
which  Is  considerably  below  the  coet  of  pro- 
duction in  Rumania.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
compels  the  other  satellites — Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechoslovakia — to  import  petro- 
leum products  from  the  Soviet  Union  only, 
and  charges  them  Soviet  prices,  which  are 
much  higher  than  world  prices.  Since  these 
countries  do  not  possess  stifQclent  dollar  ex- 
change to  pay  f«.M-  the  petroleum  products, 
me  Soviet  Oove.-nment  compels  them  to  ship 

machinery,  locomotives,  textiles,  coal,  coke 
and  ores.  Retaining  the  best  of  these  im- 
ports for  herself.  In  accordance  with  the 
Soviet  principle  "If  you  do  not  cheat,  you 
do  r.ct  re'l."   U   re=«lls  to   Eu'j.aria,   lor  ex- 


ample, agricultural  machinery  Imp-TtPd 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  Polish 
coke  and  ores  and  Bulgarian  coal  are  re- 
exported to  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  Hungary 
and  Rumania. 

Through  this  double  dealing  the  Soviet 
manipulators  are  now  able  to  dump  Czech 
textiles  In  India,  Bulgarian  tobacco  m  Itaiy. 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  foodstuffs  to 
western  Germany  and,  as  we  have  seen  be- 
fore, Chinese  hog  bristles  In  the  United 
States.  All  this  Is  affecting  the  pockets  of 
our  consumers  and  our  Industries. 

About  100  years  ago  a  frustrated  and  anti- 
social Pnisalan — Karl  Marx— had  taught,  the 
embittered  Lenin  of  Bussu  bad  imbibed  and 
confirmed  those  teachings,  and  a  man  with 
the  morals  of  a  head-hunter — Stalin,  the 
Oeorglan — has  been  parroting  ever  since  in 
his  semlllterata  RussUn  that  since  a  capital- 
ist country  cannot  constmie  all  it  produces, 
because  of  the  low  Income  of  Its  masses. 
It  must  export  or  die.  Well,  then,  be  would 
meet  tis  with  ruinous  competition  in  over- 
seas markeu.  help  swell  the  ranks  of  otur 
unemployed,  recruit  them  into  the  Red-Fas- 
cist movement  and  hasten  tbe  collapse  of 
our  free  Institutions. 

One  might  forgive  Marx  for  his  now  ex- 
posed Billy  writings  about  the  development 
of  capitalism.  He  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  miracle  of  Americas  mass  production  sys- 
tem with  the  lowest  unskilled  worker  en- 
Joying  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than 
even  the  highest  engineer  In  Russia.  But 
the  refusal  of  his  disciples  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  a  free-enterprise  economy  to 
their  totalitarian  form  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  deranged  mentalities  of  the  leaders 
and  the  blindness  of  their  followers.  A  rude 
awakening,  of  course.  Is  awaiting  them.  But 
until  it  comes,  we  must  accept  the  challeuge 
of  relentless  trade  war  here  and  everywhere. 
Defensive  measures  alone  will  not  suffice. 
We  must  take  the  offensive  in  concert  with 
liice-thinking  nations  If  possible — alone  If 
we  must. 

As  our  continued  prosperity  becomes  more 
and  more  dependent  on  International  trade, 
both  expwrts  and  imports,  the  Soviet  in- 
triguers are  taking  to  that  channel  as  a  means 
of  doing  injury  to  oiu-  economy.  Through- 
out their  existence  the  Russian  p>eoples  have 
been  accustomed  to  getting  along  on  next  to 
nothing,  on  a  close-to-animal  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  leaders  know  that 

\1  Americans  suffer  a  drop  from  their  high 
standard  of  living,  discontent  among  cur 
people  will  be  widespread.  Although  the 
Soviets  have  been  in  need  of  consumer 
goods  worth  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
since  1917.  they  bought  none  here  or 
anywhere  else.  Averaging  a  meaiger  f46.- 
000.000  a  year  during  the  20  years  prior  to 
the  last  war.  those  purchases  were  pri- 
marily "(87  percent,  for  example.  In  1938 1  of 
our  most  modern  machines  and  equipment. 
Sample  units  were  bought  so  their  designs 
could  be  pirated  for  domestic  consumption 
and  exported  to  other  countries  In  order  to 
Impress  those  peoples  with  "Soviet  Indtistrlal 
achievement.^."  Such  business  was  ob- 
viously disadvantai^eous  to  us  and  most 
profitable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  the 
hammer  blows  of  this  intensified  trade  war. 
our  Government  followed  the  advice  of  well- 
informed  people  and  since  1948  has  cut  down 
the  flow  of  strategic  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites. 
Many  loopholes,  however,  are  still  to  be 
plujsed. 

The  disappearance  of  much  of  the  world 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  has  already  cut  lis  off 
from  markets  lalxjrlously  developed  by  our 
people.  Of  cou-'se  the  Soviet  Union  would 
like  nothing  b^'.ter  than  to  use  those  coun- 
tries as  a  meai:^  to  obtaining  here  the  needed 
machinery  and  "^.uipment.  But  that  is  all 
the  Soviets  will  allow  these  nations  to  buy 
from  tis.  As  long  as  they  are  under  the  yoke 
or  the  Kremlin,  ine  satellites  won  t  taite  uuy 


cf  our  consumer  goods.  Formerly,  before 
Czechoslovakia  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviets,  we  used  to  sell  her  r^  DOC)  000  people 
almost  as  much  as  we  sold  Russia  s  IfcO,- 
000,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Tla.s  busi- 
ness was  profitable  to  both  Czechoslo\a.i:ia 
and  to  the  Umted  States.  The  same  was 
true  of  oiir  trade  relations  with  Poland— 
until  the  hand  of  the  Krem'.m  stopped  ail 
that  "nonseiise  ' 

It  Is  therefore  clear  that  once  the  foreign- 
trade  war  gathers  rnomentum,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  workers  and  employees  will 
feel  the  pinch;  so  will  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  reduced  income-tax  receipts;  so 
will  the  stockholders  of  corporations  with  or 
Without  overseas  trade. 

This  outl»()k  «ill  not  change  as  long  as 
there  U  a  Soviet  Oovernment  In  BtlssU.  Un- 
der tbe  circumstancen  the  reader  Is  bound  to 
rsk  tbe  inevitable  question:  Can  anything  ba. 
dune  to  remedy  the  sitiutlon?  What  should 
It  be? 

1.  Sever  trade  relations  with  Russia  and 
sll  the  Kremlin-ruled  cotmtrles.  This  step 
eppears  to  be  Inevitable  and  It  would  be  to 
cur  advantage  to  take  it  now.  As  Soviet 
military  and  industrial  power  grows,  as  con- 
solidation of  human  and  material  resources 
in  eastern  Europe  and  China  U  accomplished, 
their  arrogance.  Insolence,  and  hatred  of  tis 
win  express  Itself  In  even  more  seriotis  forms 
than  the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed 
American  plane  over  the  Baltic  Sea.  If  need 
be.  they  will  press  down  still  further  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  own  people  and 
dump  their  increased  output  on  world  mar- 
kets to  eliminate  us  as  a  competitor 

Our  severing  trade  relations  would  bring 
cheer  to  the  enslaved  millions  and  consterna- 
tion to  their  tyrants.  Many  a  time  brave 
Russian  functionaries  have  said  to  me; 

"Mr.  Marcus,  why  do  you  Americans  come 
here  to  deal  with  our  Government?  You  are 
enhancing  the  Kremlin's  prestige,  you  are 
tightening  the  noose  around  your  necks." 

2.  We  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
Moscow  that  if  diplomatic  relations  are  to  be 
continued,  It  will  have  to  be  on  a  strict  reci- 
procity basis.  Up  to  now  Stalin's  Interpre- 
tation of  reciprocity  has  prevailed  and  it  has 
amounted  to  his  saying  to  tis:  "You  Amer- 
icans must  do  in  our  country  as  we  tell  you 
to.  and  we  will  act  In  your  country  as  we 
damned  well  please  "  And  he  has  got  away 
with  it.  Washington  has  done  considerable 
Injury  to  our  interests  by  permitting  this  to 
go  on  with  impunity. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington  must 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a  single  member  on 
its  staff  more  than  we  have  in  Moscow.  Prom 
the  Ambassador  down  their  personnel  must 
be  restricted  In  their  movement  about  the 
country  as  ours  are  in  Russia.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  they  l>e  permitted  to  ad- 
dress public  meetings,  issue  Interviews  or 
write  for  publications.  Their  oCQclal  publlca- 
tiors  here  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
searching  censorship  as  oxirs  are  in  Moscow; 
their  circulation  must  be  restricted  to  the 
ntunber  of  our  magazine  copies  allowed  In 
R'.issla. 

3   Attacks  against  our  Government  and 

people  by  the  Soviet  press  and  radio  must 
be  construed  as  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, since  all  means  of  communication 
are  owned  and  operated  by  that  Government. 
We  must  demand  and  receive  equal  space 
or  time  in  the  Soviet  press  and  on  the  radio 
to  answer  their  slanders  and  lies  against  us. 

4.  If  our  just  demands  are  rejected,  diplo- 
matic relations  should  be  broken  off  alto- 
gether. It  is  serving  no  good  purpose  to  us 
and  merely  affording  them  a  means  of  vUlify- 
Ing   us   to  cur   face   and  before   the   whole 

world. 

5.  Stop  all  relief  shipments  to  Russia  and 
the  satellites;  prohibit  the  remittance  of  all 
funds  from  this  country  to  Individuals  and 
organizations  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
satellite  nations.  It  all  goes  to  help 
Etreagihea  the  enemy;   It  impoverishes  our 
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people  dlw:tly  and  Indirectly  by  reducing 
their  purchasing  power. 

Adding  insult  to  Injury,  we  have  permitted 
ttaoee  gangster  governmenia  to  set  up  rlcht 
here  on  our  soU  etistonw  stations  to  fleece 
our  people  by  lmpo«ln«  duties  on  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicine  parcels  sent  by  our  klnd- 
bearted  people  to  the  needy  In  the  iron-cur- 
taln  countries.  It  te  Indeed  monstrous  that 
our  officials  proved  to  te  so  stupid  or  pliable 
as  to  overlook  such  flagrant  TlolaUon  of  cur 
rights. 

The  more  we  help  worsen  conditions  In 
thOM  countries  by  Increasing  discontent 
unong  their  masses,  the  sooner  will  the 
tyrarny  be  ended.  The  guns  and  bombers 
•re  still  In  the  hands  of  the  people — the 
aons  of  peasants  and  workers,  the  first  vic- 
tims cf  the  Red  nightmare. 

It  Is  fuule  to  leave  the  conduct  of  this 
•  perpetual  war  with  the  Implacable  enemy 
to  bureaucrats  alone      It  is  perfectly  clear 
•    that  our  best  and  ablest  men  are  still  out- 
side and  not  inside  the  Government.    Some 
of  the  immediate  steps  should  be: 

1.  Declare  a  national  emersency  until  otir 
goal  of  bringing  an  end  to  Soviet  imperial- 
ism Is  achieved. 

2.  Forge  a  united  naUon.  There  must  be 
no  room  in  America  for  hate-mongers— 
whether  the  field  be  race,  color,  or  religion. 
Whoever  engages  in  such  hate-mongerlng  is 
as  valuable  a  servant  of  Red  fascism  as 
though  he  were  a  card-carrying  Communist. 

3.  Labor  and  management  must  pull  to- 
gether, making  a  conscientious  effort  to  main- 
tain peace  and  uninterrupted  production. 
The  tieiated  drive  against  Communist  infil- 
tration Into  labor  unions  mu*t  be  intensified 
and  continued  until  the  last  subversive  hus 
been  purged. 

4.  Rally  the  Nation  behind  the  All-Amer- 
Ican  Committee  formed  at  the  All-Amerlcan 
Conference  last  January,  sponsored  by  tha 
American  Legion  to  launch  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign again&t  the  Soviet  counter-revolution. 
The  Communists  are  giving  the  whole  ot 
their  Uvea  to  fomenting  unrest  and  the  de- 
struction of  liberty.  Is  It  as'/.ing  too  mu:h 
that  the  patriotic  people  of  the  coiintry  give 
the  whole  of  their  lives  to  preserve  aud  per- 
petuate our  freedoms? 

6,  Under  tiie  driving  and  cocrdlnatlng 
power  of  a  citizens'  general  staff  of  the  A  1- 
American  Committee,  clubs,  societies,  labcr- 
uulon  locals,  trade  associations,  edjcational. 
religious,  and  fraternal  organizations,  etc , 
should  dispense  wuh  all  non-urgent  activities 
and  devote  them.=eh  es  to  the  emersency  cam- 
paign by  contributing  funds.  Ideas,  services 
to  the  relentless  prosecution  of  the  war  of 
liberation. 

6.  Our  millions  of  naturalLTcd  citizens 
must  take  their  places  In  the  front  ranks 
of  this  movement.  In  America  they  found 
the  liberty  aiiU  opportunities  denied  theai 
In  their  native  lands.  Thoi,e  whose  ances- 
tors did  not  help  bUild  the  free  institutions 
under  which  they  now  live  should  deem  It 
their  sacred  duty  to  help  strengthen  and  pre- 
serve those  Institutions. 

As  one  of  Americas  naturalized  citizens, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  we  have 
much  to  atone  for.  The  Communist  move- 
ment here  is  the  creation  of  former  immi- 
grants: they  etill  provide  mo«it  of  the  leader- 
Rhlp  and  the  rank  and  file  membership  Of 
the  4.930  militant  subversives,  no  less  than 
91.4  percent  are  of  foreign  origin  or  married 
to  former  Immigrants,  according  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  Oenerals  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
America  does  not  deperve  such  thanklessnesa 
on  the  part  of  people  who  have  benefited 
from  the  free  Institutions  of  this  country. 
This  disgraceful  stain  must  l>e  washed  awny 
with  l:idefatlgable  labor  and  sacrtflre  In  the 
causa  of  freedom  on  the  part  cf  us  natural- 
ized citizens. 


7.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  DPs  from 
eastern  Europe  and  Russia  are  willing  fight- 
ers m  this  cause.  If  we  give  them  the  where- 
withal, they  can  Inflict  some  mortal  blows  to 
the  tyranny  acrcrs  the  Iron  curtain.  The 
partisans  who  are  still  fighting  In  the  forests 
of  the  LkTfilne  and  Byelorussia  must  b« 
helped  to  continue  with  renewed  effort.  A 
dc/en  or  more  weekly  publications  must  be 
made  available  to  them  to  reach  the  masses 
of  the  afflicted  countries.  A  dozen  or  more 
powerful  radios  would  be  the  che.ipeat  In- 
vestment to  help  preserve  freedom.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  occupation 
troops  In  Europe  must  be  reached  and  influ- 
enced to  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  Into  the 
enemy  camps. 

If  this  were  done  we  would  soon  see  an  In- 
crease In  sabotage  against  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernments.     Disorder    .\nd    confusion    would 
fellow:     as    reprisals    by    the    govcrnmenls 
miiltlplled.  so  would  the  number  of  embit- 
tered and  desperate  people   In  the  Rod  do- 
main.   The  late  v.ar  helped  rip  the  Iron  cur- 
tain.    Millions   of   Russians   have   seen   life 
outside  their  borders.     They  know  that  for 
decades  their  government  lied  to  them  about 
conditions    abroad.      They    have    seen    with 
their  own  eyes  that  even  the  humblest  worker 
lives   better   than   the   privileged   Russians, 
that  th»  Soviet  oppressive  atmosphere  Is  to- 
tally unknown  outside  their  borders.    Before 
the  Soviet  government  manages  to  liquidate 
the  remnants  of  the  millions  of  former  sla.o 
laborers  In  Europe  and  the  war  prisoners,  the 
tide  will  turn  against  it. 

The  virility.  Imagination  and  self-sacrifice 
Which  has  made  this  Nation  great  must  now 
be  applied  to  solving  our  problem  No.  1  In 
Russia  by  renewing  hope  and  bolstering  the 
spirit  of  revolt  among  hundreds  of  nrtUlons 
of  people.  In  the  atwence  of  such  a  move- 
ment they  feel  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
,  8.  Stalin's  most  cherished  dream  Is  to  place 
the  German  people  with  their  Industrial  and 
organizing  genius  under  his  heel  to  help  his 
designs  for  A^orld  domination.  Americans 
With  German  family  ties,  therefore,  must  be- 
stir themselves  to  help  save  our  freedom 
and  their  kinfolk  overseas  before  It  is  too 
l.:te. 

What  we  fall  to  do  during  the  next  3  to  5 
years  may  well  decide  the  fate  not  cnly  of 
these  United  States  but  of  civilization. 
Stalin  is  already  gaining  converts  in  Ger- 
many for  another  Rapnllo  agreement  among 
the  same  selfish  former  diplomat^,  militar- 
ists knd  narrow-minded  Industrialists  who 
not  so  long  ago  helried  bring  Hitler  to  power 
and  with  him  the  consequent  German  down- 
fall. If  they  succeed  this  time  In  cementing 
a  union  between  the  Kremlin  and  Germany, 
It  miXht  well  mean  the  end  of  all  civiliza- 
tion. 

Surely  there  must  be  within  this  Nation 
at  least  54.0CO  red-blocdrd  Americans  ready 
and  willing  to  match  the  54,000  card-carry- 
ing StallnlsU  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  fight  them  here  and  all  over  the 
world,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  Soviet  counter- 
revolution and  thereby  forestall  the  Inevit- 
able third  world  war.  TliC  Red  pl.-gue  mutt 
be  destroyed  at  its  source. 

Tlie  hour  of  decision  Is  here.  Cur  sacri- 
fices are  already  great  and  promise  to  become 
even  greater.  Yet  that  need  not  be  the  case 
if  we  only  use  better  Judgment  In  employing 
the  blUluns  we  are  now  spending  and  the 
effort  we  are  now  putting  forth.  Mediocrities 
In  government  and  civilian  leadership  must 
give  way  to  the  ablest  and  most  Imaginative. 
These  new  leaders  must  come  forward,  they 
must  give  up  their  present  unproductive 
pastimes  to  devote  themselves  to  the  saving 
cf  their  country's  free  Institutions  and  world 
c!vlll7Htlon.  If  »e  do  not  default,  victory 
will  be  oui-s. 


RECOKU 

Dick  Doyle  Cooies  Hoare 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ft!IKE  MANSFIELD      ^ 

or  MOKTAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-XTUtS 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  newspaper  story 
from  the  Daily  Missoulian.  of  Missoula. 
Mont.,  and  the  Montana  standard  of 
Butte.  Mont.,  under  date  of  August  3  and 
relating  to  Dick  Doyles  athletic  exploits 
overseas. 

Dick  is  one  of  Montana  State  Uruver- 
sity's  great  all-time  athletes.  A  fine 
student,  an  outstanding  sports  partici- 
p-jnt.  aiid  a  real  man.  Dick  represents  all 
that  is  good  in  the  American  youth  of  to- 
day. He  is  a  credit  to  his  family,  his 
school,  his  State,  and  his  country  and  we 
welcome  him  home  not  because  of  the 
honors  he  has  received  but  because  he  is 
Dick  Doyle— a  good  American  boy  that 
we  are  ail  proud  of  and  from  whom  we 
expect  to  hear  much  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  story  follows: 

(From  the   Dally  Missoulian   and   Montana 

Standard  of  August  3.  19501 
DTSCT7S  Champ  Dick  Dotle  Heads  Home  Wrni 

Honors,    T«ophies— Montana    Univcbstit 

AcE  Had  Big  Time  on  Tol-~i 

New  Yomc,  August  2.— Dick  Doyle  came 
home  lo«wled. 

No,  not  that  way,  buddy.  Dick  was  loaded 
with  silver  loving  cups.  crysUl  vases.  Javelins, 
Bkls.  track  shoes,  dlsctises,  and  other  trophies 
of  his  Jaunt  to  Finland  with  an  AAtJ  track 
and  field  troupe. 

Dick  IX)yle  is  national  collegiate  discus 
champion.  His  home  is  Missoula.  Mont.,  and 
gals,  we  guarantee  11  he  was  put  in  a  line  with 
niovle  stars,  crooners,  and  other  glamour 
boys  you'd  point  to  him  and  say:  "I  want 
that." 

He's  8  feet  3  Inches  and  195  pounds  of 
good  loo>ts.  charm,  and  modesty,  but  don't 
get  the  Idea  be  Is  a  Mr.  Meek  and  start  to 
push  him  around.  He  p'ays  •  spot  of  end  on 
the  University  of  MonUna  football  team, 
end  his  huge  right  mitt  sent  a  4'2-pour.d 
platter  spinning  171  feet  5  Inches  as  he  won 
his  national  title. 

Doyle  went  to  Finland  June  26  with  14 
ether  athletes.  Including  Fortune  Gonllen 
of  Minnesota.  Gordien  holds  the  world  rec- 
ord for  the  dlsctis  throw,  which  account*  for 
the  fact  Doyle  won  that  event  In  only  8  of 
the  10  meets  In  which  he  took  part  overaeas, 

alMS    AT    l»S»    OLTMFICS 

The  15-man  squad  competed  In  three  meets 
as  a  unit.  Cordlen  won  the  discus  event  In 
two  of  them,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  third  because  of  a  muscle  strain,  so  Doyle 
won  that  one.  After  the  three  big  meets. 
Including  one  at  Helsinki  witnessed  by  13.000 
spectators,  the  squad  split  into  small  groups 
for  barnatormlng  tours. 

"The  people  there  really  are  track-minded." 
Doyles  says.  "They  start  training  as  kids  for 
the  different  events.  They're  very  fine  sports- 
men, too.  and  applauded  us  wholeheartedly. 

•We  all  enjoywl  the  trip  tremendou5ly,  end 
I'm  looking  forward  to  going  there  for  the 
1953  Olympics,  If  I  can  make  the  team,  of 
course.  They  are  enlarging  the  beautiful 
white  stadium  at  Helsinki  to  accommtxlate 
atx)ut  eo.COO  people  and  are  making  plans  for 
an  Olympic  village. 
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"We  ate  pretty  well  over  there.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  are  scarce,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
meat  and  fish."  Dick  winced  a  little  as  he 
mentioned  fish  and  you  gathered  bed  rather 
be  an  Innocent  bystander  at  a  goldfish-swal- 
lowing contest. 

"The  weather,  for  summer,  was  quite  cool. 
When  it  got  up  to  60  you  considered  It  a  hot 
day.  One  night  It  got  down  to  A2\  They 
don't  use  fuel  In  summer,  no  matter  how 
cold  It  gets,  so  we  piled  Into  bed  with  our 
w^arm-up  suits  on  to  keep  warm." 

We  mentioned  that  he  must  have  brought 
home  eight  trophies,  as  he  had  told  us  he 
won  eight  discus  events. 

HEU^O   BT   FINNISH   COACH 

"More  than  that."  he  grinned.  "I  won  a 
couple  of  110-meter  hurdle  events,  too.  and. 
Oh  yes."  he  added.  "1  got  the  honor  prize  in 
two  meets."  It  developed  the  honor  prize 
was  something  like  a  most-valuable-player 
award.     The  oest  man  In  the  meet,  no  less. 

Doyle's  l)est  mark  over  there  was  170  feet 
3  Inches.  We  suggested  he'd  probably  t)e 
gunning  for  175  feet  now. 

"One  eighty."  he  corrected.  "After  what 
Armas  Valste  taught  me — he's  the  Finnish 
Olympic  coach — and  after  watching  me  he 
suggested  that  I  wasn't  getting  enough  legs 
Into  my  throws.  The  advice  helped  me  and 
I'm  going  to  keep  practicing  on  It" 

Dick  returned  here  last  Saturday  by  air, 
toting  132  pounds  of  baggage,  not  counting 
a  pair  of  skis  and  four  new  Javelins,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  man  trying  to  get 
thrcWgh  a  revolving  door  with  an  armful  of 
trombones.  He'U  reload  and  head  for  home 
this  week  end. 


Recommit  the  Kncwland  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  'Ras 
one  of  tl.e  conferees  on  the  social-secu- 
rity bill.  H.  R.  fOOO.  and  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report.  I  have  received  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  my  refusal 
to  sign  the  report  and  what  course  I  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
repwrt. 

I  refused  to  si?n  the  report  because  of 
the  failure  of  our  House  conferees  to  in- 
gist  upon  the  inclusion  of  total  and  per- 
manent disability  insurance  and  because 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  Knowland 
amendment,  which  appears  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

I  have  this  day  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  a  letter  which,  as  briefly 
as  I  could  make  it.  sets  forth  my  position 
and  the  course  I  hope  to  pursue. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  th«  UwrrET  States, 

Boom  OP   R£P«ESENTATrVIS, 
ITasMl^eon,  D.  C  .  August  8.  1950. 

Dkas  CoLLKACri:  The  conference  repwrt  on 
the  social-security  bill.  H  R.  6000.  is  pro- 
gramed lor  House  action  on  Thtu^day. 
Augtist  10.  I  was  one  of  the  conferees,  but 
did  not  sign  the  report.  If  I  am  recognized 
by  the  Chair,  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  report  with  Instructions  to  the 
House  managers  to  Insist  upon  the  HouM 
provision  for  total  and  permanent  disabUltf 
Insurance  and  to  reject  the  Knowland  pro- 
Tlslon  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  t>elleve  that  the  Knowland  amendment 
gtrlkes  at  the  fouixdation  of  the  entire  un- 


employment-Insurance program.    Briefly,  the 
Knowland  amendment: 

1.  Makes  It  possible  for  a  State  unemploy- 
ment-compensation agency  to  deprive  a 
worker  of  his  unemployment-insurance 
benefits  for  refusing  to  be  a  strikebreaker. 

2.  Makes  it  possible  for  a  State  unemploy- 
ment-compensation agency  to  deprive  a 
worker  of  his  unemployment-Insurance  ben- 
efits If  he  refuses  work  on  a  Job  where  the 
wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  the  work 
o.'Iered  are  below  those  prevailing  for  similar 
work  In  the  locality. 

3.  Makes  It  possible  for  a  State  unemploy- 
ment-compensation agency  to  cause  a  worker 
to  lose  his  unemployment-insurance  bene- 
fits if  he  refuses  work  on  a  Job  where  he  is 
required  to  belong  to  a  union  or  where  he 
might  be  required  to  resign  from,  or  refrain 
from.  Joining  a  bona  fide  union. 

4.  Compels  an  unemployed  worker,  ag- 
grieved by  an  unfair  or  unjust  ruling  of  a 
State  administrator,  to  go  to  court  and  ex- 
haust every  legal  remedy  in  the  State  courts 
before  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  act.  To 
my  mind  unemployment-Insurance  benefits 
should  be  given  during  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment— not  2  or  3  years  later,  after  every 
legal  remedy  in  the  State  courts  has  been 
exhausted,  and  at  his  exfj^nse. 

5.  Win  break  down  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  Congress  and  will  substitute  there- 
for the  Interpretations  of  the  law  by  the 
ccurts  of  the  48  States. 

6  ,Is  a  threat,  in  the  present  Korean  crisis, 
to  manpower  mobilization,  as  most  of  labor, 
especially  skilled  lal)or.  must,  of  necessity, 
depend  upon  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
unemployment-insurance  law. 

7.  Is  not  stopgap  legislation  as  the  report 
Indicates.  It  is  permanent  legislation — so 
permanent  that  it  can  only  be  terminated  by 
repeal  legislation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  deprivation  of 
the  workers'  benefits  as  indicated  above  may 
be  accomplished  entirely  without  any  action 
of  the  State  legislature  and  wholly  upon  a 
ruling  of  an  appointed  official,  the  State  ad- 
ministrator. We  all  know  that  law  is  made 
by  administrative  agencies  as  well  as  by 
legislative  bodies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  motion 
to  recommit,  with  instructions  as  outlined 
above.  Is  carried,  no  further  action  *1U  be 
had  on  the  bill  during  this  Congress.  I  en- 
tertain no  such  fear.  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  and  wisdom  and  po- 
litical sagacity  of  my  fellow  conferees  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  let  this  bill  die  through 
their  inaction. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  simple  motion 
to  recommit  will  t>e  offered,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  certain  instructions,  but 
without  reference  to  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment. Either  ol  such  motions  will  be  de- 
signed to  freeee  the  Knowland  amendment 
Into  the  bill  and  will  be  definitely  aimed 
at  undermining  the  entire  unemployment- 
ln.«;urance  program  and  should  be  defeated. 

I  trust  that  this  explanation  will  assist  you 
In  your  decision  with  respect  to  the  Know- 
land  amendment. 

Cordially  yours. 

W-AL'TER  A.  LTNCH. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Letter  From  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

I  r    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:;ENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 
Mr.    ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 


unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  following  letter  ad- 
di'essed  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Luis 
Munoz  Mann.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico: 
La  FoRTALrzA,  Pverto  Rico. 

Auguit   1.  1S50. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  CONGRESSMAN  RoowiY :  Both  in  my 
personal  and  oficial  capacity  and  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  few  your  partici- 
pation in  bringing  forth  favorable  action  on 
the  bill  recognizing  the  right  of  your  fellow 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  to  approve  their  own 
constitution  I  truly  think  that  this  step, 
that  speaks  so  highly  cf  the  American  demo- 
cratic tradition,  opens  new  political  possi- 
bilities worth  while  watching  by  the  world 
at  large. 

With  renewed  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion, I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

Luis  Munoz  Mabin. 

Governor. 


Korea  Exposes  One  of  Worst  Blonders 
in  American  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV13 
Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  V/ashington 
Evening  Star  of  Monday,  August  7,  1950: 

Korea  Exposes  One  or  Worst  BiCTnaia  w 

AMEraiCAM  Histort — Those  Kesponsibuc  roa 

MiriTAET  Weakness  Shocu)  Be  Rti-rrvxD 
(By   David   Lawrence  1 

Whatever  the  immediate  significance  of  the 
Korean  war.  a  profound  effect  on  the  long- 
range  military  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  produced. 

Never  again  can  America  depend  on  that 
narrow  concept  of  a  one-weapon  strategy,  the 
failtu-e  of  which  has  broueht  the  Nation  to 
Its  senses  suddenly  to  learn  that  American 
Interests  can  be  as  gravely  injured  by  a  series 
Of  local  attacks  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
as  v>y  a  blitz  at  a  given  point  by  the  large- 
scale  forces  of  an  enemy. 

For  one  of  the  worst  blunders  in  ell  Amer- 
ican hi  tory  has  been  committed  It  is  a 
blunder  inexcusable  because  It  defied  the 
plain  lessons  of  history  taught  in  every  naval 
or  military  war  college  In  every  nation  of 
the  world  for  centuries  past. 

The  trith  is  that  a  nation  with  global  re- 
sponstbUities,  disregarding  the  simple  fact 
that  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  ignored  the  age-old  doc- 
trine which  called  for  the  stationing  ot  naval 
and  military  forces  at  strategic  locations  out- 
Side  continental  United  States,  .\mericas 
offensive  strength  has  always  been  her  best 
defense. 

Today  Soviet  Russia  has  acquired  a  vast 
coast  line  on  the  mainland  of  China  and  Is 
reaching  down  with  her  land  armies  to  Korea 
and  is  plainly  threatening  Japan.  Oklnavia. 
and  the  Philippines.  Against  this  the  United 
States  has  an  Insignificant  fleet  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  air  p>ower  from  floating  bases  is 
relatively  small.  Its  fire  power  from  battle- 
ships and  heavy  cruisers  for  shore  bombard- 
ment is  virtuaUy  noOBalatent.  Its  hunter 
kUler"  delense  by  plMlW  ftom  small  corners 
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•CAlnst  •ubmarlnes  U  tragically  «b«*nt  from 
tmpattMnt  se«  ar«as  in  our  line  of  conimunl- 
twttttnt.  thouflh  the  pianrs  and  the  abips 
have  been  ayHlable  for  8  yeaxa. 

Huton*  ahows  that  sea  power  U  ba«lc  to  th« 
transportation  of  men  and  supplies  and  for 
the  effective  \jse  of  land  power  and  air  power 
at  the  point  of  trouble. 

MAVT  LOSES  ITS  STATl?« 

Whoever,  therefore.  acutUed  the  American 
Navy  la  responsible  for  today's  debacle,  hav- 
ing deprived  the  Navy  of  lu  staiua  a«  a  "fleet 
In  being"  recognized  for  centurlea  as  a  fun- 
darrental  p-lnciple  of  national  st  tewy. 
Thoce  responsible  for  this  mistake  in  Judg- 
ment should  be  relieved  of  office — civilian  or 
mllltarv. 

Whoever  took  away  from  the  United  States 
Army  Ita  own  airplane  units  capable  of  op- 
erating always  with  ground  Uoopa — com- 
pelltng  the  Army  to  rely  instead  on  the  Inter- 
mittent help  of  bombers  or  Inadequate  tacti- 
cal units  furnished  by  a  United  States  Air 
Porce  primarily  and  rightly  concerned  with 
long-range  strategic  t>omblng — should  be  re- 
lieved of  office,  whether  civilian  or  military. 
For  to  send  a  ground  army  Into  action  with- 
out Its  own  air  artillery  Is  like  sending  In- 
fantry Into  action  without  ground  rrtillery. 

Whoever  fostered  the  Idea  that  land  armies 
of  the  United  States  could  fight  nowadays 
without  armored  divisions  of  tanks  In  suffl- 
cient  numbers  should  be  relieved  of  office — 
civilian  or  military. 

Whoever  Eold  Congress  tine  idea  that 
America  would  not  need  overseas  bases — 
floating  or  fixed— with  adequate  forces  main- 
tained constantly  in  areas  of  potential  trou- 
ble distant  from  our  shores  should  be  exposed 
to  view  now. 

Politeness,  personal  friendships  or  sensi- 
tivity, partisanship  are  criminal  excuses  if 
they  stand  In  the  way  of  punishment  of  the 
blunderers.  No  other  course  will  satisfy 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  are  dying  In 
Korea  nor  the  mothers  of  the  many  more 
young  men  about  to  die  as  a  consequence 
of  these  mistakes. 

WHrrXWASH   tKDICATrO 

The  Congress  shows  signs  of  preparing  a 
whitewash.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been  hastily 
appointed  with  hand-picked  partisans,  and 
already  it  has  been  announced,  in  eflect,  that 
p*st  mlatakes  will  be  Ignored.  \\  hat  a 
travesty  on  congressional  government.  Will 
tbe  American  people  have  to  punish  the 
De.mocratic  Party  at  the  polls  next  autumn, 
deprive  It  of  its  majority  status,  and  accept 
Republican  leadership  which  has  also  been 
Indifferent  If  only  now  to  regUter  a  protest 
and  get  the  President  to  clean  house?  He 
might  do  it  by  transfers  and  camouflaged 
changes  In  function,  but  the  end  result 
should  be  to  get  some  new  mlliury  and  civ- 
ilian planners  of  strategy  at  the  top. 

America  today  needs  to  flx  on  a  new 
long-range  policy  commensurate  with  her 
responsibilities  in  the  United  Nations.  Amer- 
ica needs  at  least  3  000,000  troops  with  plenty 
of  tactical  aviation  of  their  own.  a  naval 
fleet  close  to  what  It  had  In  1945,  an  Air 
Force  of  70  groups  for  strategic  bombing,  and 
a  mobile  force  of  United  Stales  Marines  of 
at  least  360,000  men  to  be  sUtloned  In  vari- 
ous paru  of  the  world  where  It  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  saa  power  and  air  power. 

Thaae  are  tt>e  real  cosU  of  survival.  These 
are  the  elemenU  of  a  national  strategy  based 
on  the  leasons  of  history  and  experience. 
The  price  of  peace  Is  never  Inexpensive  and 
the  price  of  survival  always  la  economic  dis- 
comfort and  sacrifice.  The  tragedies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  tragedies  of 
luly  and  France  and  Oe.-many  and  Japan 
In  modern  times  attest  too  plainly  from  a 
mlUUry  and  naval  viewpoint  to  the  dis- 
regard by  their  top  commanders  or  civilian 
rulers  of  the  slgniflcaut  lessons  of  strategy 
in  world  history. 


Development  of  Critkal  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  DEWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31  my  good  friend.  Hon.  Ben  Jensen,  of 
Iowa,  made  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  certain  administration  officials: 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  while  American  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  In  Korea,  the  Truman 
aUmlnlstratlon  has  delayed  an  all-important 
meeting  to  stimulate  much-needed  minerals 
and  metals  production  program  so  that  a 
high  Government  official  can  travel  around 
the  country  making  speeches. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  th.it  Interior 
Secretary  Chapman  has  delayed  from  August 
1  to  AuKUst  3  a  meeting  of  the  Department's 
National  Minerals  Advisory  Council  because 
Crow  Glrard  Davidson,  the  Department's 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral  Resources.  Is 
off  on  a  political  Junket  and  wlU  not  t>e  in 
Washington  on  August  1. 

Mr.  Chapman  notlfled  the  44  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  that  the  meeting  is 
urgent  and  Important.  I  aejree  that  such  a 
conference  Is  urgent  and  Important.  Bvt. 
despite  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the 
need  for  wartime  speed-up  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vital  minerals  and  metals  now 
needed  on  the  Korean  front.  Chapman  delays 
the  meeting  in  the  Interest  of  politics,  r..s 

usual. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  want  Govern- 
ment officials,  particularly  those  concerned 
with  the  war  effort,  to  remain  on  the  Job  In 
Washington  In  these  serious  days.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  country  are  getting 
Blcfc  and  tired  of  the  double  shufliing  of  the 
Truman  deal,  figlitlng  a  war  with  one  hand 
and  playing  politics  with  the  other. 

A  delay  of  2  days  In  a  proi^ram  for  the  de- 
velopmenv  of  critical  materials  Is  not  only 
shocking,  it  is  criminal. 

The  boys  In  Korea  cannot  take  2  days  off 
from  the  bombs  and  the  tire  of  the  blazing 
Red  tanks.  They  must  stay  on  the  Job  every 
second,  fighting  for  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  while  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats delay  the  war  effort  with  a  political 
Junket  on  the  taxpayers'  time  and  money, 
speaking  at  Democratic  rallies  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  other  points, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  at 
least  one  Montana  newspaper  editor 
acrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
concerning  this  political  Junket.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Bozeman  Dally  Chronicle,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Jefferson  Jones: 

TixLiNO  Montana  How  To  Vot« 

At  a  cost  of  some  $500  a  day  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  C.  Glrard  Davidson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, flew  to  Ore  tit  Falls  last  Friday  to  tell 
the  people  of  Montana  liow  to  vote  in  the 
coming  election.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  tt  war,  Davidson  comes  into  our 
midst  to  beat  political  flrvms  and  to  work 
Indirectly  for  a  socialized  ii  a  rity  by  which 
the  people  of  Montana  can  oe  robbed  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  control  over  the 
State's  water  resources. 

It  la  a  sad  commentary  on  the  times  that 
while  fathers  and  mothers  are  rcsulylng  their 
sons  ffir  the  draft  that  there  are  demagogs 
like  Davidson  In  (>overnment  who  are  obliv- 
ious of  the  war  and  who  waste  public  ftmds 


In  plane  Journeys,  hither  and  yon,  to  talk 
twaddle  to  anyone  who  will  listen.  Evi- 
dently, it  U  to  be  p>olltlc9  as  usual  with  some 
Government  ofllcials  this  year  as  American 
GI's  fight  to  the  death  to  hang  on  to  the  tip 
of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Probably  Washington  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 
Davidson   for   a   few   days    at    least.     What's 
♦l.-KW  of  the  taxpayers  dough  for  a  3-day 
Jaunt  to  and  from  Montana  if  in  the  expendi- 
ture the  Interior  Department  can  be  rid  of 
the  Individual  who  has  sunk  the  Department 
to  a  low  in  good  will  throughout  the  Wert. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact  Davidson  and  his  poli- 
cies are  under  attack  from  all  sides  in  this 
country.    Only  2  weeks  ago  Bernard  De  Voto 
In  a  scathing  article   In  the   Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  captioned.  ••Shall  we  let  tliem  ruin 
our  national  parks?"  knocked?  Interior  De- 
partment officialdom.  Including  Davidson,  so 
breathless  that  no  reply  has  yet  been  made. 
Davidson  Is  supposed  to  have  been  handling 
national  parks  for  the  Interior  Department. 
Only  some  60  days  ago  Davidson  s  policies 
were  the  target  of  the  CIO  Utility  Workers 
Union  of  America,  which  in  resolutions  de- 
clared that  If  Government  participation   In 
the   utility   business  was   permitted   to  con- 
tinue "we   win   soon  have   authorities,   not 
elected  by  the  people,  but  appointed,  who 
win  constitute  a  supergovernment  with  con- 
trol of  practically  all  the  electric  power  in 
the  Nation.  "    To  this  statement,  also,  David- 
son has  been  silent. 

But  the  Davidson  policies  hit  the  Interior 
Department  Its  worst  blow  when  the  Amer- 
ican engineering  profession  In  a  sharply 
worded  report,  through  an  80-man  commit- 
tee, spoke  out  bluntly  against  excessive  and 
unsound  water  resources  practices,  which  It 
attributed  to  competing  Federal  agencies 
and  congressional  "response  to  pressure  and 
trading"'  and  which  called  for  a  halt  in  fur- 
ther authorizations. 

Davidson,  It  would  seem,  has  enough  to 
answer  for  without  taking  a  $1,500  taxpayers' 
Joyrlde  into  Montana  to  tell  citizens  how  to 
vote.  He  could  bettei^  spend  the  time  in 
sticking  to  a  Job  which  he  was  appointed  to 
do,  and  which  the  evidence  shows  he  has 
neglected. 


Tribute  to  Alice  Carter  Oliver  by  May  M. 
Cresswell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20K  1950 

ivlr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print<?d  in 
the  App)endix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Miss  May  Cresswell.  State  home  demon- 
stration agent  of  Mississippi,  in  regard 
to  the  outstanding  career  of  Alice  Carter 
Oliver,  district  agent  in  charge  of  Negro 
home  demonstration  work  in  Mississippi. 
who  is  retiring  from  active  service.  This 
statement  from  the  Extension  Service 
Review,  a  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Acriculturi,  con- 
tam.s  appropriate  tribute  to  a  woman 
who  has  served  her  people  for  more  than 
30  years  in  an  effort  to  help  them  improve 
their  home  practices  and  living  condi- 
tions. Her  success  in  this  field  is  widely 
recognized  in  Mississippi  and  over  the 
Nation,  and  she  is  rosiv»cted  and  pppre- 
ciated  by  the  people  of  her  home  State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AucE  Olivdi  Rm«Es 

(By  May  M    Cresswell,  Bute  home  demon- 
stration agent,  Mississippi  i 

AMce  Ce.rter  Oliver,  district  agent  in  charge 
of  Negro  heme  demonstration  work.  1917  to 
IMO.  Is  retiring  thu  year.  She  was  the  first 
Htgro  home  demonstration  agent  In  Mlssls- 
Eippl.  Her  first  salary  was  tl  per  year,  and 
her  first  task  was  to  organize  groups  of 
women  and  girls  to  study  better  homemak- 
Ing  practices  on  Coahoma  County.  This  was 
in  1917.  Less  than  a  year  later  Alice  was 
placed  in  charge  of  organizing  home  demon- 
stration work  for  Negro  wcmen  and  girls  in 
the  counties  of  northwest  Mississippi.  Her 
work  was  so  successful  there  that,  as  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  expansion  of  extension 
work,  A!:ce  was  named  district  agent  In 
charge  of  Negro  home  demonstration  work  in 
BXlBSlssippl. 

On  March  1.  1946,  when  the  number  cf 
counties  employing  Negro  htme-demonsira- 
tlon  agents  had  grown  to  50.  the  second  dis- 
trict agent  was  appointed  This  di.strict 
egent.  Daisy  M.  Lewis,  was  given  supervision 
of  half  the  coimties:  and.  like  other  Missis- 
sippi home-demonstration  agents,  she  had 
been  selected  and  trained  by  Alice  Carter 
Oliver. 

The  career  of  Alice  Carter  Oliver  in  ex- 
tension work  has  been  unique  and  h»r  serv- 
ice outstanding.  She  was  born  In  Prank- 
fort.  Ky  .  In  1887.  the  youngest  child  of  Mose 
and  Lucy  Carter.  She  attended  Greenhlll 
public  school  in  Frankfort  and  Kentucky 
State  Colleze.  Later  she  took  advance 
courses  at  Cheyney  Training  School  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Alice  taught  for  6  years  in  the  schools  of 
Frankfort,  coming  to  Sunflower  County  In 
1910  where  she  engaged  in  social -service 
vork  with  the  Negro  people  at  Slephensvllle. 
In  Idll  she  married  Georg  H  Oliver,  super- 
intendent of  Negro  schools  in  Clarksdale. 
For  a  while  Alice  served  as  supervisor  of  home 
economics  under  the  Jeanes  fund  and  for 
several  years  taught  in  the  Negro  schools  of 
Clarksdale. 

George  and  Alice  Oliver  were  highly  re- 
spected by  both  white  people  and  Neeroes 
in  the  county  and  the  surrounding  Delta. 
They  were  leaders  among  the  Negroes  and 
had  the  confidence  of  the  white  citizens  of 
that  area.  Having  observed  the  work  of 
white  home  demonstration  agents  and  re- 
alizing that  her  own  people  might  Improve 
their  living  conditions  through  work  of  this 
kind.  Alice  Carter.  In  1917.  applied  to  the 
director  of  extension.  E.  R.  Lloyd,  through 
Susie  V.  Powell,  State  home  demonstration 
agent,  for  permission  to  organize  groups  of 
rural  Negro  women  and  girls  in  acricultural 
and  home-making  projects.  Alice's  first  com- 
pensation was  tl  per  year,  with  the  use  of  the 
franking  prlvUege  Her  first  groups  were 
organized  in  Coahoma  County. 

She  found  that  the  white  planters  readily 
understood  the  needs  of  the  Negro  families 
and,  for  the  most  part,  were  In  sympathy 
with  her  efforts.  Near  the  end  of  her  first 
year,  Alice's  efflclent  service  was  recognized. 
She  was  given  a  salary  and  the  title  of  dis- 
trict agent  In  charge  of  Negro  home  demon- 
stration work.  Her  district  consisted  of  17 
counties  In  north  Mississippi. 

a: Ice  visited  boards  of  supervisors  and  told 
them  of  her  work  and  of  the  needs  of  her 
people.  In  many  instances  she  was  able  to 
convince  them  that  the  services  of  a  Negro 
heme  demonstration  agent  would  he  a  val- 
uable asset  to  the  county.  When  asked  how 
she.  an  unknown  Negro  worker,  managed  to 
cet  an  pudlence  with  these  boards,  Alice  said: 
"M.uiy  times  I  got  in  through  the  front  door 
of  the  t>oard  room  by  seeing  a  supervisor's 
wile  or  seme  other  Influential  white  lady  at 
th»  back  door,    fiometlmes '  she  would  put 


on   her   hat   and   go   with   me   to   meet   the 
board. 

When  Alice  accepted  the  dollar-a-year  Job 
In  1917.  she  was  the  lone  Negro  home  dem- 
onstration apent  in  Mississippi.  This  year, 
as  she  now  retires,  there  are  full-time  Ne^o 
bocne  demonstration  axents  in  54  counties, 
working  with  21.121  i-H  Club  girls,  and  aa 
many  adult  women.  These  women  and  girls 
are  striving  to  Improve  their  homes  and  the 
family's  standard  of  living  through  the 
adoption  of  better  practices  in  homemalting. 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  marketing. 
They  are  learning  the  Importance  of  sanita- 
tion, of  healthful  living,  and  of  good  family 
and  community  and  race  relationships. 
Most  of  the  54  home  demonstration  agents 
are  college  graduates,  trained  In  home  eco- 
nomics. Some  of  the  older  ones  who  do  not 
have  their  degrees  have,  nevertheless,  had 
special  training  courses  in  home  economics 
and  are  stren-^thened  by  years  of  successful 
work  in  the  field  and  under  the  supervision 
cf  Alice  Carter  Oliver. 

Alice's  health  has  failed  now  so  that  she 
must  live  quietly,  giving  up  the  hard  travel 
schedules  which  took  her  into  the  highways 
and  byways  of  Mississippi.  She  retires  with 
the  respect  and  affection  no  only  of  all  the 
Negro  extension  workers  but  of  the  entire 
ext?nslon  staff  who  knew  her  and  have  seen 
her  work.  Her  work  has  Iseen  so  outstanding 
that  often  she  was  called  on  to  go  to  other 
States  to  tell  about  the  progress  of  Negro 
extension  work  In  her  State.  Alice  will  be 
missed,  but  she  leaves  behind  her  a  sound 
organization  and  a  staff  of  trained  conscien- 
tious workers  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
Negro  people  at  heart. 

In  a  farewell  letter  to  the  State  office.  Alice 
expresses  her  gratitude  and  her  affection 
for  her  white  coworkers  In  the  Extension 
Service.  She  writes:  "It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  you.  and  I  shall  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  "kindness  you  have  shown  me 
and  the  support  you  have  given  me  in  my 
work."  "Please,  ma'am. "  Alice  adds,  "call  on 
me  If  I  can  ever  be  of  service  In  any  way  " 

.Mice's  retireir.ent  marks  the  close  of  a 
useful  career,  bae  served  with  humility  but 
with  dignity  at  all  tunes.  Her  life  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  thousands  of  her  own  race 
and  to  us.  her  coworkers,  who  have  watched 
her  tireless  efforts,  her  enthusiasm,  and  her 
loyalty  tf  her  people  and  t  d  her  work. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  .'.Ei;oNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
all  of  us  are  accountants,  and  I  find 
myself  confused  by  the  intricacies  of 
bookkeeping.  It  appears  to  be  good 
bookkeeping  practice  when  it  is  desired 
to  present  a  financial  picture  of  a  busi- 
ness investment  to  draw  up  what  is  called 
a  balance  sheet.  I  have  seen  such  a 
picture  but  my  recollection  is  that  it 
usually  has  two  column.s — one  entitled 
"Resources"  and  the  other  "Liabiliiies." 
Lately  a  new  type  of  bookkeeping  picture 
of  capital  investment  has  been  presented 
by  California  authorities  which  has  only 
one  column,  and  since  it  does  not  bal- 
ance with  anytliing,  I  presume  this  new 


calculation  might  be  called  an  unbalance 
sheet. 

This  new  picture  has  been  pre?erited 
vnih  reference  to  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment investment  in  the  central  Arizona 
pro.iect,  embodied  in  S.  75  now  before 
Coneress.  Consressman  Povlscn.  of 
California,  is  one  who  has  pre-ented 
this  new  typ^  cf  investment  picture,  as 
v.-U  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Co.NCRESsiONAL  RECORD,  at  page  A5353 
Congressman  Poulson  calls  the  central 
Arizona  irrieation  pro'ect  a  fantastic 
proposal,  and  to  try  to  back  up  his  asser- 
tion he  pictures  it  as  costmc  bilhons  and 
mentions  an  interest  cost  alone  of  $2.- 
OGO.COO  000  on  the  proposed  inve.stment 
over  a  period  of  75  years.  If  that  is  the 
whole  and  correct  picture,  it  is  not  a 
pretty  one;  but  is  it  the  correct  picture? 

Congressman  Povlscn  even  has  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Chapman  helping 
him  draw  up  this  unbalance  .'heet  it 
would  >eem.  for  he  says  the  Secretary 
of   the  Inlerior  was  asked  the  question 

concerning  the  amount  of  interest  which 
v.'ouid  accumulate  on  a  civen  .'um — the 
cost  cf  the  project — throus:h  75  years 
and  that  Secreiarv-  Chapman  said  the  , 
arithmetical  amount  would  be  S2.000,- 
000  000.  Is  Secretary  Chapman  con- 
demning it?  Let  us  see,  for  it  is  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Chap- 
man has  g:ven  his  official  sanction  and 
approval  to  this  project  and  urpes  that 
it  be  built,  A  htile  later  I  will  explain 
how  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hap- 
pens to  be  doing  this  homework  in  arith- 
metic 

If  I  were  an  accountant  after  this 
new  California  boohkeepms  pattern.  I 
could  draw  up  an  unbalance  sheet  on 
numerous  great  capital  investments, 
some  in  California,  but  to  begin,  let  us 
consider  Thomas  Jefferson's  inve.stment 
of  S15.OO0.GO0  in  the  year  1803  in  a  piece 
of  real  estate  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  known  as  Louisiana  If  this  un- 
balance sheet  15  to  t)e  the  California  one- 
column  affair,  we  must  compute  the  m- 
te!-est  which  would  accrue  on  S 15. 000.- 
000  at  say  4  percent  compounded  semi- 
annually from  1803  to  the  present  date. 
A  mathematician  tells  me  that  f  15  000  - 
OOD  so  mve.'-ted  through  147  years  would 
amount  to  $5.:69.0O0.0O0,  v,hich  of 
course  must  show  as  a  loss  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  on  this  investment. 
Therefore,  from  this  CaUfomia  t\T>e  of 
accounting,  we  must  conclude  that  that 
real  estate  project  was  a  serious  mistake 
and  a  financial  blunder  cf  the  first  order. 

I  always  suppo.sed  that  bii:  coiT>ora- 
tions  under  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem commonly  borrow  money  thus 
creating  an  interest  bearina  debt  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  their  business  venture 
but  this  California  interest  cost  calcula- 
tion has  m.e  confused.  Let  us  take  the 
biggest  corporation  in  California,  or  to 
be  sF>ecific,  we  might  take  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  been  or- 
ganized for  perhaps  75  years.  That 
great  railroad  company  no  doubt  has 
outstanding  bonds  representing  the 
money  it  has  borrowed  and  those  bonds 
undoubtedly  bear  interest.  Would  Con- 
gressman PorLsoN  pictui-e  the  financial 
worth  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroal 
Co.  by  drawing  up  one  :)f  his  unbalance 
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sheets  for  this  gre*t  corporation  show- 
ing only  ooe  cotusm  and  have  that  made 
mi  only  of  ttie  loUl  amouni  of  interest 
which  the  railroad  company  has  paid 
ottt  or  was  obticated  to  pay  out  on  its 
bwiowtd  money?  If  so  I  fear  that  trreat 
railroad  company  would  not  seek  his 
aerneea  to  present  such  a-  sheet,  for  it 
woidd  not  be  a  pretty  picture  either  to 
the  owners  or  to  any  flnanaally  minded 
pCTWon  and  certainly  not  to  investors. 

However.  I  shall  not  attempt  levity 
to  Bfttch  the  Califomian  s  sophistry. 
■nie  otter  absurdity  Is  apparent  of  charg- 
ing up  the  possible  interest  on  any  pood 
investment  and  presenting  it  as  a  half 
sUtcaent  without  ar.y  consid«raUon 
wtetaoerer  being  Riven  to  the  far  greater 
oCsettinj;  bOMllts  These  counterbal- 
ancing beneftU  are  m  wei>Jth-creatinj(r, 
Uixpaying.  sccial.  and  economic  cultural 
111  iiliifwin  which  make  the  money 
cost  sell  audi  in  comparison  even  to 
the  money  returrs.  Yet  this  distorted 
haif  pjciure  ts  the  type  of  figunng  the 
new  accountancy  which  this  school  of 
obstruct.omsts  m  Los  Angeles  are  pre- 
senting to  Congress  and  to  the  country 
concerning  irngation  projects  in  Ari- 
aana.  I  wonder  how  many  people  are 
being  foole^by  such  a  distoried.  half- 
way presentati<m  of  these  economic  and 
fb**"***^'  facts. 

When  Secretary  Chapman  computed 
some  interest  costs  in  relation  to  the 
seventeenth  question  which  the  Califor- 
ru&ns  submitted  to  him  about  the  in- 
terest charge  on  the  central  Arizona 
project,  he  merely  performed  what  ?r.y 
lywirKpwtmf^rtmn  would  do  in  Computing 
a  problem  in  arithmetic,  but  he  d:d  nqt 
say  thereby  that  the  investment  was 
fantastic  or  unworthy.  If  I  had  asked 
the  Secretary  how  much  interest  $15.- 
OOO.OOO  invested  m  Louusiana  would  have 
accumulated  tn  147  years  at  a  certain 
stated  rate  of  interest,  he  would  have 
answered  S5 .269.1 68. 66«  correctly,  but 
that  would  not  have  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  Jefferson  made  a  blunder  in 
such  an  investment.  If  I  wanted  to  de- 
ride the  foundmg  of  New  York  City  and 
fltrure  the  cost  accoitlin«?  to  tht.s  Cali- 
fornia style,  I  might  recall  that  the 
Dutch,  in  the  year  1609,  paid  $25  for 
Manhattan  Island.  Now.  interest  rates 
were  hi«h  in  those  days.  So  we  might 
compute  thp  interest  on  $25  at  10  per- 
cent during  the  341  years  and  show  what 
a  bad  bargain  and  craay  investment  the 
Dutch  made  m  the  purcha.se  of  that 
land.  However.  I  have  never  seen  any 
such  one-column  unbalance  sheet  drawn 
UP  tagr  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
Chase  Naiionai  Bank  or  an^'  other  finan- 
cial authority  fur  advertisint;  purpose.s 
in  Americas  greatest  city.  Ask  any  New 
Yorker  uhelher  this  specuil  Caiilorma 
brand  of  accounting  in  computing  mter- 
est  charges  alone  appeals  to  him. 

Perhaps  this  special  brand  of  Califor- 
nia bookkeeping  coming  as  it  does  out  of 
Los  Angeles  does  not  have  great  appeal 
to  the  Califoruians  in  the  great  Central 
Valley.  Knowing  Congressman  Poia- 
SON  s  attitude,  as  I  do.  toward  reclama- 
tion projects,  in  California,  as  in  Arizona, 
I  am  sure  he  would  just  as  soon  apply 
this  picture  to  the  great  California  devel- 
opment In  the  Central  Valley  as  he  would 
to  uppij  It  to  the  central  Arizona  proj  - 


ect.  The  other  day  he  said  that  reclama- 
tion projects  oufcht  to  be  put  in  moth 
balls,  but  I  think  he  meant  to  say.  all 
such  plans  should  be  thrown  into  the  ash- 
can,  and  that  is  tlie  purpKJse  of  his  variety 
of  accounting.  If  we  apply  his  brand  of 
cost  accounting  to  the  great  California 
development  which  may  take  more  than 
a  hundred  years  to  complete  I  am  sure 
the  interest  charge  alone  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  put  into  the 
project  would  total  five  or  six  billions 
of  dcUars.  That  is  the  comparative  pic- 
ture which  these  so-calied  friends  of  ir- 
rigation would  have  Congress  see  and 
have  the  American  people  believe  their 
Government  is  attempting  to  do  in  that 
great  agricultural  empire  only  now  half 
developed  in  central  California. 

If  we  listen  to  these  men  for  whom 
Congreisman  PotJLSoN  appears  to  be 
spc^esman  we  will  put  an  end  to  irrisra- 
ticn  and  turn  over  as  quickly  as  possible 
all  the  power-producing  facilities  thus 
far  ouilt  in  order  to  furnjsh  the  Power 
Tnist  the  cheapest  possible  hydroelectric 
pcv.er  at  the  bus  bar.  Los  Angeles  wants 
more  and  cheaper  power  fcr  her  growth. 
That  is  the  hoped-for  effect  of  their 
figuring  and  this  is  a  sample  of  their 
method  of  figuring. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or   .v  : 

IN  THE  HODS£  Oi-    ...  ^  ;  /.SKm" ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  just  asked  con- 
cerning CommunLst  publications.  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  publications  that  is 
doing  more  harm  than  anything  el.se 
here  in  the  District  of  CcdumUa  is  the 
Washinf^ton  Post,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "the  uptown  edition  of  the  Communiot 
Daily  Worker. ' 

On  yesterday.  August  7,  that  publica- 
tion quoted  with  approval  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's attack  on  the  United  States  to  the 
efiect  that  "American  democracy  is  fab^e. 
because  we  flagrantly  violate  the  prem- 
ises of  democracy  by  dtecriminatmg 
against  particular  groups  in  our  own 
country,  because  they  have  different  na- 
tional orlgm  or  racial  derivation." 

R^mtmt^er,  that  was  an  editorial  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  That 
publication  Is  lined  up  with  an  un- 
American  front  known  as  the  "Auti- 
defamatlon  League."  which  has  a  &le  on 
every  man  who  amounts  to  anything  in 
America — whether  he  is  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Governor  of  a  State,  member 
of  a  State  legislature,  a  businessman. 
or  just  a  private  cituen  of  influence  in 
the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  car- 
rying on  tlie  mtvst  infamuos  persecution 
of  white  Americans  ever  kaown  m  ail  the 
history  of  this  country. 


This  Washinpton  Post  is  also  lined  up 
behind  the  so-called  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  which  is  domt;  the  law  abiding 
Negrces  of  this  country  mere  harm  than 
any  other  organization  outside  of  the 
Communist  Party  itself. 

The  Post,  in  this  editorial,  comment- 
in;?  on  the  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  Soviet  Russia,  says: 

These  cliargea  iiave  the  sting  of  truth. 

A  more  Infamous  falsehood  never 
stained  the  pases  of  an  American  pub- 
Ucation.  or  polluted  the  cowardly  Ups  of 
depraved  human' ty. 

Russia's  charges  not  only  do  not  have 
the  "sting  of  truth";  but  they  are  vicious 
Ues  that  are  beiivJ?  .spread  throughout  the 
world  to  try  to  destroy  our  form  of  Gk>v- 
emm.ent.  and  to  wreck  the  civilization  of 

mankind. 

This  same  editorial  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

The  CaplUl  or  the  United  SUtes.  with  all 
Its  memorials  here  dedicated  to  Uberty.  main- 
tains the  policy  of  Ne.;ro  segregatlcn  in  hous- 
ing. In  the  schools,  in  most  forms  of  bualiiesa. 
In  hospitals,  and  In  churches. 

This  Washington  Posv  has  for  several 
years  carried  on  tliis  Communist  soiear 
propaganda  to  try  to  force  Negrces  into 
white  schools,  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  and  churches  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stir- 
rna  trouble  between  the  races  here  in 
Washington.  The  better  element  of  the 
Negroes  here  in  the  DisU-ict  of  Coluirbia 
have  appealed  to  us  to  help  them  got 
segregated  places  where  thev  can  meet 
arid  not  be  bothered  with  members  of 
other  races,  especially  the  ones  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  communism  and 
stirring  up  racial  friction  throughout  the 
country. 

The  white  Amerlcaas  throughout  the 
country  are  appealing  to  us  to  protect 
them  from  these  communistic  mfluences. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  will  un- 
doubtedly be  repeated  in  Pravda  and 
other  Communist  publications  through- 
out the  world. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I  am  in- 
serting excerpts  from  an  article  from  the 
United  States  News  entitled  "Kow  Com- 
munists Operate."  an  interview  with  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that 
J.  Edgar  Hoo/er  is  a  i?reat  American,  and 
he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  expose 
the  Communists  and  to  protect  our 
country  from  these  enemies  within  our 
gates. 

In  this  interview  Mr.  Hoover  was  asked 
this  question: 

Do  you  think.  Mr.  Hoover,  that  Commu- 
nists are  tMslcally  agenu  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  do  you  draw  a  dlatlnction  between 
thoae  who  are  philoeophlcal  Communists  and 
thoee  whu  are  louis  ul  tlM  CommuJiist  spy 
rlugi? 

His  answer  was: 

The  teachings  of  communism  are  directed 
toward  one  Qua!  result — world  revolution  and 
the  triumph  of  In teroattoaal  communism. 
The  Hchievenieut  of  tills  aim  would  mean 
the  violent  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
American  Government.  Any  person  who 
subecribes  to  llMae  taac'it  \.js.  regardless  of 
his  reason,  la  working  tgalnst  American  de- 
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mocracy  and  for  the  benefit  of  International 
communism's  chief  leader.  Soviet  Russia. 
The  "philosophical  Communist"  who  advo- 
cates Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  might  Just  as  well 
be  working  as  an  a^ent  of  a  foreign  power 
because  he  Is  alcUng  its  cause.  He  Ls.  In  fact, 
however,  being  "played  for  a  sucker"  by  the 
Communists,  who  consider  him  a  dupe,  a 
person  not  to  be  trusted  but  only  to  be  uied 
and  then  discarded. 

Then  he  was  asked: 

Do  your  Investigators  show  that  the  basic 
alleguV.ce  cf  a  Communist  Is  to  a  foreign 
pcvernment  rather  than  our  own  Govern- 
ment? 

To  which  he  replied : 

Mcst  emphatically.  As  I  mentioned  In  my 
previous  answer,  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  fully 
Indoctrinated  Communist  Party  members  is 
to  Moscow.  stall  1  U  represented  as  the 
foremost  leader  of  International  communism, 
the  omnipotent  oracle  from  whom  all  wis- 
dom flows.  The  Communist  Party  Is  today 
a  Trojan  horse  of  disloyalty,  colled  like  a 
serpent  In  the  very  heart  of  America. 

It  may  mouth  sweet  words  of  "peace,"  "de- 
mocracy." "equality."  and  flourish  gay  slo- 
gans of  "International  solidarity  and 
"brotherhood  of  men."  but  Its  body  and 
feet  are  from  the  Russian  bear  Wherever 
the  Trojan  horse  of  Communist  fifth  col- 
^^w»i*«  has  walked,  th^  indelible  footprints 
rf  Russian  Imperialism  remain  behind. 

The  interview  proceeded  with  the  fol- 
lowing'questions  and  answers,  which  I 
hope  ever:'  TIember  of  Congress,  and 
every  other  law-abiding  American,  will 
take  the  time  to  read : 

Tuestlon.  How  do  the  Communist  cells 
operate?  Are  t^ese  the  training  units  out 
of  wbich  larger  numbers  of  Communists  are 
recruited? 

Answer.  The  basic  unit  of  the  Communist 
Party  Is  the  club.  These  clubs  may  be 
shop  or  industrial  clubs,  that  is.  Commu- 
nist units  within  a  special  manufacturing 
or  industrial  plant,  or  neighborhood  clubs, 
drawing  members  from  residential  areas. 
These  clube  are  coordinated  through  an 
elaborate  apparatus,  from  ward.  city,  county, 
^tate.  and  district  organizations  to  national 
headquarters  In  New  York  City.  Because 
c  security  reasons,  they  have  now  been  di- 
vided Into  small  groups  consisting  of  three 
to  trre  members.  In  these  clubs  the  Ccm- 
munlst  Party  conducts  Its  basic  and  funda- 
mental activities;  Instruction  in  Marxism- 
Leninism,  organization  of  pressure  cam- 
pala;n5.  the  passing  out  of  leaflets  and  hand- 
bills, the  circulation  of  petitions.  Here  Com- 
munist literature  is  sold,  dues  collected.  In- 
structions received  from  higher  officials  dis- 
seminated. The  club  is  the  basic  operating 
unit  cf  the  Communist  Party  Through  the 
club,  of  course.  n»w  members  are  recruited 
and  Indoctrinated 

QuaatlDii.  Do  your  studies  of  the  Commu- 
nist tadmlques  over  the  years  show  that  the 
Communists  are  trained  to  lie  about  their 
status? 

Answer.  The  basic  premise  ot  communism 
Is  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  The  Communist 
philosophy  teaches  tliat  every  available 
means  must  be  utilized  to  achieve  the  final 
end — world  revolution.  For  this  reason  the 
Communist  wUl  lie.  cheat,  and  resort  to  any 
tactics  *hlch  will  gain  his  end.  He  will  ad- 
vocate today  exactly  what  he  denounced 
yesterday  .\nd  with  a  straight  face  H.^s 
he  lied?  No.  he  will  say.  he's  only  carrying 
out  party  policy.  The  concept  of  morality 
and  fair  play,  as  practiced  in  our  democra- 
cy. Is  alien  and  repugnant  to  him.  More- 
over, the  CommunisU  employ  a  purpodlve 
dcuhie-talk.  roundabout  style,  known  as 
Aesopian  language.  In  their  literature  and 
speeches,  designed  to  deceive  and  evade,  to 
clothe  their  true  thoughts,    lUis  lechnlqua, 


utilized  by  Lenin.  Is  the  very  epitome  of 
deceit. 

Question.  Whst  does  membership  In  the 
Communist  Pariy  really  mean?  Does  It 
mean  a  formal  joining  or  does  It  mean  in- 
formal adherence? 

Answer.  When  an  Individual  Joins  the 
Communist  Party  he  agrees  to  accept.  In  fuU, 
the  principles  ol  Marxism-Leninism.  I  men- 
tioned previously  that  to  accept  these  teach- 
ings means,  in  the  final  analysis,  working  for 
world  revolution — in  the  boots  of  Russian 
imperallsm — and  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can democrac}. 

There  is  no  halfway  point:  The  Individual 
accepts  fully  these  obligations  or  he  does 
not  become  a  member.  Il  later  he  refuses  to 
abide  by  these  rules — as  defined  by  the  par- 
ty hierarchy — he  is  expelled  This  Is  no  in- 
formal adherence  Yuu  are  either  a  full 
member  or  an  enemy 

NO    MORI    PAKTT    CARDS 

Question.  Do  Communist  members  carry 
cards  any  more?  Did  they  previously  carry 
cards? 

Answer.  As  a  securlt;.  measure  no  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  cards  were  Issued  in 
1949  In  previous  years,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, they  were  Issued.  I  might  mention. 
In  this  connection,  that  the  open  mainte- 
nance of  membership  records  has  been  dis- 
continued Today  the  Commuhist  Party  is 
becoming  more  and  more  deceitful  and  tm- 
derhanded  in  its  cperation-s 

Question.  Are  there  any  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  relatively  free  from 
Communists? 

Answer.  Communists  may  be  found  in  most 
sections  of  the  tJnited  States.  Of  course, 
m  some  areas,  the  Communists  are  more 
thickly  located  than  In  others.  But.  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Communists  are  less  strong 
In  agricultural  areas.  And  there  Is  a  reason 
for  this. 

Question.  In  what  centers  do  Commu- 
nists tend  to  congregate. 

Answer.  The  Communists  are  strongest 
today  In  the  industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States — In  States  such  as  New  York.  Cailfor- 
nia.  Illinois.  Penn!.ylvania.  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan Of  course,  these  States  being  heavily 
populated,  you  would  expect  more  members 
there  than  in  the  less  populated  States.  But 
that  Is  not  the  entire  reason  The  Commu- 
nists, as  a  basic  principle  of  infiltration,  are 
Interested  In  possessing  strength  In  heavy 
Industry,  that  is.  coal,  steel,  rubber,  auto- 
mobile, etc.  It  Is  here  that,  in  event  of  an 
emergency,  they  can  do  their  greatest  harm 
to  the  country's  economy. 

Moreover,  in  these  industries  ^one  Com- 
munist Party  member  located  in  a  strategic 
Job  can  wreak  damage  completely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  own  strength.  Through  this 
heavy-industry  concentration  jxjUcy  the 
Communists  are  able  to  exercise  a  power  far 
in  excess  of  their  numbers.  In  fact,  one  cf 
the  highest -ranking  leaders  of  communism 
m  the  United  States  has  openly  admitted: 
"The  Communist  Party  bases  its  work  di- 
rectly upon  the  mills,  mines,  and  factories. 
Its  principle  is  to  make  every  shop  a  fortress 
for  communism.  •  •  •  It  concentrates 
Its  vork  upon  the  heavy  Industries  and  those 
of  a  war  character." 

That  is  one  of  the  jwtentlal  sabotage  dan- 
gers facing  America  today. 

WHT  CONVrcriONS  ash  DUf  icult 

Question.  Are  there  many  susp»ected  Com- 
munists or  suspected  agents  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  could  not  be  successfully  pros- 
ecuted even  though  you  have  considerable 
suspicion  about  them? 

Answer.  The  matter  of  prosecution,  of 
course,  is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  However,  to  success- 
fully sustain  a  prosecution,  legal  evidence 
Is  necessary.  Our  l.-tws  regarding  espionage 
are  technical,  requiring  le^ral  evidence,  which 
la  often  most  dilBcult  to  obtain  because  spies 


do  not  carry  on  their  activities  In  the  pres- 
ence of  wltneses  tut  under  a  cover  of  stealth, 
because  party  members  trained  In  deceit 
either  decline  to  furnish  Information  or  mis- 
represent the  facts  In  an  attempt  to  conceal 
the  acts  of  their  associates. 

Question.  Is  this  becfeuse  you  n^^d  corrob- 
orative evidence  and  thl.«  Is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  attain,  or  is  it  because  the  laws  at 
present  are  not  clear  concernme  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  Communist  actlvititi?s^ 

Answer.  We  have  had  frec,uent  cases  in  the 
past  where  we  have  developed  the  full  facts, 
but,  due  to  the  passage  of  time,  the  fieelng 
of  witnesses  from  the  United  States,  and 
other  matters  beyond  our  control,  the  de- 
velopment of  corroborative  evidence  is  physi- 
cally Impossible  As  to  the  adequacy  of 
existing  laws,  this  is  a  matter  not  within  the 
province  of  the  FBI. 

Question.  Have  you  suggested  Irom  time 
to  time  to  Congress  any  principles  that  might 
be  embodied  In  legislation  concerning  Com- 
munists? 

Answer.  The  FBI  is  not  a  policy-making 
organization  and  the  advocacy  of  specific 
le'^jlslatlon  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. The  FBI.  however.  h.<«  furnished, 
from  time  to  time,  its  observations  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  ways  to  strengthen  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Question  Does  the  FBI  have  ad^juate 
means  for  the  detection  of  Communists  who 
are  foreliirn  agents  or  saboteurs? 

Answer  The  Communists,  foreign  agents, 
and  saboteurs  operate  behind  a  smoke  screen 
of  stealth  and  deception.  There  must  be  a 
starting  point  In  every  investigation.  The 
FBI  has  the  means  of  detection  if  it  receives 
sufficient  information  on  which  to  predicate 
an   Investigation. 

E\TRY   ONE  A  POTENTIAL  SPY 

Question.  Is  the  FBI  Interested  in  know- 
ing of  the  detection  of  any  Communists,  or 
Is  it  Interested  only  In  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  espionage  -ings  or  pis&lble 
sabotage? 

Answer.  The  FBI  is  primarily  Interested 
In  those  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  might  be  engaged  In  espionage,  sabotage, 
or  who  constitute  a  potential  threat  to  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States.  In- 
creasingly, however,  with  the  development 
of  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  Communist  Party, 
tiie  FBI  is  interested  in  knowing  the  identity 
of  all  Communists  in  the  United  States,  as 
any  Communist,  properly  qualifted.  might 
be  recruited  into  espionage  He  may  today 
be  clrculatint  jjeace  petitions  or  selling 
Communist  literature.  Tomorrow  he  may 
be  sabotaging  American  industry  or  serving 
as  an  espionage  courier.  We  are  interested 
In  identifying,  therefore,  every  member  of 
this  international  conspiracy  In  our  midst, 
because  every  Communist  is  a  p>otential 
sa'joteur  and  espionage  agent. 

Question.  Would  you.  for  Instance,  have 
an  actual  list  of  55.000  Communists,  or  la 
this  an  estimate? 

Answer  When  the  figure  of  55.000  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  States  was  made  pubUc. 
there  was  considerable  speculation  in  party 
circles  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  Lat- 
er, when  detailed  tabulations  by  States  were 
made  public,  the  Communists  \n  various  dis- 
tricts manifested  great  concern  as  to  where 
we  obtained  our  figures. 

Question.  Are  there  m.any  Communlsta 
who  have  confessed  and  turned  in  valuabi* 
evidence  to  the  FBI"' 

Answer.  An  individual  who  ha*  seen  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  has  be«n  converted 
from  the  ensnaring  tentacles  of  communUm 
can  be  as  reliable  as  any  other  type  ol  wit- 
ne.ss.  Many  former  m.embers  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  been  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  our  investigations. 

Question.  What  motivat«s  Uiase  Commu- 
nists to  confess  theu-  relationships  with  es- 
pionage, etc.? 
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Ans  *f«r.  Wh«t  motJT«tei  one  p«rson  might 
b<>  I  nv.mr  '  .:or  for  anotbcr  mdlTidutd. 
Mary  inr.ueiices  affect  these  IndlvXluala. 
causing  them  to  seek  the  inith.  However, 
from  an  over-all  potnt  of  rtew.  one  factor 
emerges  crystal  clear:  These  IndincMials 
hare  reallaed  that  communism  was  a  false- 
hood and  a  perveralon  of  the  truth. 

MANY    D1&IU.US10NK0 

QOMtion.  Do  Tou  beliew  there  are  naany 
jittl^  who  formerlT  were  Conunvmlsta  and 
vbo  now  have  chan^ted  th«tr  »»ew«? 

Answer.  Many  indtriduala  •••ociated  with 
the  Communist  mowroenv-even  acme  of 
those  In  high  plae«»— hare  become  dtslllu- 
slooed  with  thU  godl««  corsplracy  and  hav* 
renounced  their  allefrtance.  They  have  tast- 
ed of  communism  and  found  th«  taate  bitter 
and  repugnant.  Many  of  theae  men  and 
women  taopwl.  tteooeb  Joining  the  Commu- 
BlBt  Party,  to  work  for  a  bnght  new  world, 
for  pc«c*  and  improved  democracy.  But 
thcM  hopes  became  shattered,  lor  some, 
qtilckly:  for  others  more  alowly. 

Once  Inside  the  Communist  world  they 
cculd  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  hypocrtsy. 
deceit,  and  terror  which  Is  the  essence  of 
liarxtam-Lenlnlsm.  They  reccijnlwd  com- 
muntsm  for  what  it  Is — brutal  tyranny  coated 
ulih  false  hopes  and  promises.  Fur  them 
the-e    was    only    one    course:    to    renounce 

commtmlsm 

The  fact,  however,  that  they  have  seen  the 
errors  of  their  ways  snd  renounced  commu- 
bM^  (ftoaa  not  enUrely  excuse  their  wroi^gs. 
•n*e  altW  that  every  peraon  waa  radical  In 
hU  youth  or  waa  a  Communist  sympathlaer 
Jn  the  I930"a  >a  a  mallooua  lalsebood.  The 
great  iiiaiwri  of  Amertcans  nercr  fell  for  the 
schemes  of  the  Commu;nst  swindlers. 

Quest '.on.  Do  you  generally  find  that  con- 
fwaed  CommunlsU  or  confessed  espionage 
l««ita  are  reliable  In  theh>  teetlroony— that 
Is.  where  you  have  been  able  to  verify  or 
check  upon  iheJr  staiemenu  with  one  or 
mot*  wttaeseea? 

Answer.  The  testimony  of  any  person  miist 
be  Jtidged  on  the  basis  of  tnat  Indlvktual's 
knowlMlge  of  the  truth,  hts  ability  to  know  of 
what  he  ipeiiks.  and.  from  a  practical  ttand- 
I^H«  tB  any  type  of  care,  the  valt;e  of  bla 
imnaimtmj  must  be  tnurpreted  by  corrobora- 
tloo.  In  each  case  we  endeavor  to  verify  In- 
formation fiirnlahed  us.  In  sora«  Instances 
the  very  nature  of  the  Informatkin  makes 
verlflcatlon  Impossible,  such  as  a  meeting  of 
tv.o  people  But.  if  one  at  the  Individuals 
traveled  extensively,  or  stayed  In  the  locale. 
these  facts,  subject  to  verlflcatlon.  can  lend 
credence  to  hie  "tory  Weight  must  be  ctven 
to  the  wttaeae  whose  redtal  of  facts  can  be 
vevlSad  by  proof. 

QoaetSon.  Docs  the  FBI  determine  who 
shall  or  sh.'jJl  not  be  proafcuied.  or  Is  the 
function  of  the  FBI  solely  to  collect  the  In- 
fomuitlon  and  transmit  It  to  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Jxwtlce? 

Answer.  The  FBI  Is  the  Investigative  arm 
of  the  United  States  Department  uf  Justice, 
charsed  with  the  duty  of  Investigating  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  collect- 
ing evidence  In  cases  la  which  the  United 
States  la  or  may  be  a  party  In  interest,  and 
performing  other  duUes  Imposed  by  law.  The 
FBI's  function  Is  solely  and  exclusively  that 
of  mvestlgatloo.  to  obtain  the  complete  and 
accurate  facta.  Tbe  I-BI  does  nut.  at  any 
lime,  evalup.'.p.  ni  vke  rrcommenoatlona  or 
draw  conclusions  frum  the  resuils  of  tu  In- 
vestlicatlons.  That  is  the  rcaoonslbUity  ui  tne 
Crimlnl  Division  and  the  United  Btaus 
attorneys. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  plttless  pub- 
licity wlP  be  helpful  In  running  down  C-om- 
■HUils:ft ' 

Aaawt-r.  Absolutely.  The  CommunlsU.  by 
their  very  nature,  sre  coii»plratorUl  They 
operate  under  a  cloak  of  deceit.  Conimuulam 
can  be  defeated  by  an  alert  and  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion,  conscious  of  ihe  evils  uf  Marxist- 


Leninist    chlcanerv       The    newspapers    and 

-HP?,  the  radio  and  telcvlslun.  by   In- 

^-  t**  Nation  of  the  true  character  of 
communiin.  are  rendering  invaluable  serv- 
ice* ^ 

I  would  never  fear  communism  In  America 
If  all  Communists  were  out  In  the  open. 
p«WHn«  their  wares  In  the  market  place  of 
free  speech  and  thought.  But  they  are  not. 
We  cannot  meet  them  on  an  even  b«u. 
They  are  working  behind  the  masquerade  of 
hypocrUy.  For  this  reason  America  must 
be  vigilant  to  recogntte  communism  for 
what  it  actually  Is-  a  malicious  evil  which 
would  destroy  this  Nation. 

Question  Do  you  believe  that  public  ex- 
posures through  congressional  commine«?s. 
when  properly  safeKuarded  to  avoid  Imjjlica- 
tlon  of  Innocent  parUes.  could  be  helpful  in 
drawing  public  attenUon  to  Instances  and 
eplscKlcs  involving  espionage  and  other  Com- 
munist activity? 

Answer.  With  the  laws  of  Ubel  and  slander 
mllltantly  used  by  subverjives.  exposures,  un- 
der oath,  with  safeguards  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent, are  necessary.  A  private  citizen  or 
even  a  great  metropolitan  dally  paper  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  mnke  the  Invest'ga- 
tlon.-!.  Hence,  many  expo-nires  cr\n  be  mada 
only  through  ai.  omclal  investigating  com- 
mittee poeeeasln^  the  px)wer  of  subpena  with 
persuasive  facilities  such  as  laws  covering 
perjtiry  and  the  power  to  cite  for  contempt. 
Question.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you 
can  make  as  to  how  the  public  can  detect 
Communists  and  report  them  to  the  FBI? 

Aiswer.  A  Corantunlst  Is  not  always  easy 
to  identify.  K?  is  trained  in  deceit  and  uses 
cleverly  camouflaged  movements  to  conceal 
his  real  purpows.  But  he  may  frequently 
be  dt-tected  by  certain  common  character- 
istics He  will  always  espouse  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Russia  over  that  of  the  United  States. 
His  vlewwiint  and  position  will  shift  wrh 
e.-ich  chan-e  In  the  Ccmmunlst  P^rty  line. 
He  will  utilize  a  lancruai^e  of  double  talk — 
referring  to  the  Soviet-dominated  countries 
as  democracies  and  complain  that  the  Unlt-d 
Slates  Is  ImperlalUtic  He  will  attempt  to 
Infiltrate  and  gfln  control  of  or^anliatlons 
and  subvert  them  to  the  use  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  my  way.  the 
Fed  ral  Bureau  of  Inve;ili;;ation.  of 
which  Edk'ar  Hoover  is  the  head,  would 
be  made  an  independent  aaiency  of  this 
Government,  and  giyen  the  power  to  se- 
cure information  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  and  report  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

That  would  do  more  to  turn  back  tills 
tide  of  communistic  fanaticism,  expose 
the  enemies  within  our  pates,  and  protect 
our  Nation  now  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  done  at 
this  time. 

Cod  save  America. 


amendment  to  break  down  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  which  wi.s 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
was  opposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  amendmei^t  lias  noUun^ 
to  do  with  old-age  pensions  at  all.  The 
Know-land  amendment  deals  with  un- 
employment insurance  administered  by 
the   Secretary   of   Labor.     It    is   a    bad 

amendment. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  bad  amendment  Is  that  it  is 
holding  up  final  passage  of  the  social 
security  bill.  Millions  of  American  peo- 
ple are  anxiou.sly  waiting  for  the  passage 
of  the  social  security  bill  so  that  they  can 
get  the  increased  benefits  which  Conifress 
has  voted.  But  the  adoption  of  this  ir- 
relevant amendment  by  the  other  body 
has  jeopardized  the  possibility  of  mil- 
lions of  aged  persons,  widows,  and  de- 
pendent children  getting  their  increased 
benefits  promptly. 

TheKnowland  amendment  jeopardizes 
the  welfare  of  the  aged.  It  jeopardizes 
the  welfare  of  widows  and  dependent 
children.     I  am  opposed  to  it. 


Social  Security  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAiiFoawiA 
IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  BSPRXSENTATTVIIS 

Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mrs.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  social  security  bill  ha.s  betn  held 
up  for  several  weeks  by  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  other  body  on  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Many  Memb-rs  of  the 
House  tlo  nut  know  that  the  Knowland 


WeevUt  in  the  Slorehouie 


EXTENSION  OF  RiiMAi.KS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WllLlAWS 

or  OFLAWAaC 

IN  THE  fcKNATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  August  8  (tetrislativf  day  of 
Thundav.  July  20 "i .  1950 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.ent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d  an  editorial 
u  hich  appeared  <ln  the  July  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  entitled  "WeevUs  In  the 
Storehouse." 

This  editorial  clearly  points  out  horn 
the  reckless  spending  policy  of  the 
present  administration  for  the  past  sev- 
ei-al  years  has  been  undermining  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar. 

There  k)e'.ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoav. 
as  follows: 

WzETTts  rw  TH«  BtotxrioxryK 

Farmers  have  long  reapected  the  United 
States  dollar.  As  a  storehotise  ol  value,  as 
well  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  dollar  was 
tat  ganerathme  as  good  aa  a  hog  or  a  steer. 
It  was  bettOT;  the  animal  might  get  alck  or 
die.  or  decUxM  In  price.  The  dollar  was  dur- 
able, li  paper,  one  could  easily  get  a  gold 
dollar  for  it. 

Cue  ci  uld  put  away  a  few  rpare  doUars  In 
lull  coulldence  ihal  they  would  perform  ea 
vpected  when  needed  again.  The  work 
which  earned  a  dollar  could  be  st.red  for 
future  \ise.  At  any  tima  It  could  i.t>  ex- 
changed for  equivalent  work  done  by  sume- 
uue  else. 

The  American  dollar  Is  still  the  ftronceat 
ctirrcncy  In  the  world.  The  regard  which 
other  xutttuos  cutertaln  for  the  dollar  helps 
to  obecure  Its  shameful  failure  to  keep  serf- 
liig  as  a  ttorehuuee  of  value. 

Your  $10  bill  says  that  •The  United  States 
of  America  will  pay  to  the  l)enrer  on  demand 
ten  dollars."  Take  your  bll'  to  a  bank  or  to 
the  Treasury  and  demand  fo.  The  meet 
yuu  «1U  get  wUl  be  .  '  {Miper 

with  the  same  i>rlntea  ..:... 


The  110  bill  looks  about  the  wnw.  and  you 
can  Btm  trade  It  for  another  HO  bill.  Not 
since  1934.  however,  has  paper  been  ex- 
cbsng— Me  for  gold. 

Suppoee  that  In  1939  you  laid  a  $10  bill 
aside.  You  stored  what  was  then  $10  worth 
of  yotir  work.  You  plan  now  to  use  the  $10 
In  Its  other  functlop.  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
dMkSge.  Can  you  exchange  It  new  for  as 
■■eh  work  as  you  put  Into  It?  Ycu  know 
the  answer. 

"Prices  have  rtsen."  people  say.  Your  1939 
$10  bill  will  now  tJtry  alxjut  what  you  could 
have  bought  In  193©  for  $5  94.  "Prices  have 
risen"  Is  only  another  way  to  say  that  "$10 
bin*  have  gone  down." 

Weevils  have  been  In  the  storehouse.  They 
have  chewed  away  at  every  Insurance  policy 
and  uiTlngs  account.  They  endanger  today's 
savings.  The  rate  of  decline  has  been  such 
that  ccMnpound  Interest  cannot  keep  up  with 
Inflation. 

The  failure  of  the  dollar  to  store  full  value 
is  an  extremely  serlotis  matter.  The  weevils 
are  the  preasures  which  lead  Government  to 
keep  on  spending  more  tiaaii  it  taJtes  in.  The 
temptation  to  spend  public  money  bears 
heavUy  upon  every  ordinary  pcrfltldan.  The 
pressures  upon  him  to  support  spending  are 
specific.  They  represent  votes  he  can  Iden- 
tify. The  sentiment  for  not  spending  is  gen- 
eral. The  pleastirce  of  Inflation  tend  to  over- 
whelm common  aenae. 

As  long  as  Oovemxnent  spends  more  than 
It  taies  In.  the  abilliy  of  the  doUar  to  store 
value  wUl  sift  out.  The  fact  is  unpleasant. 
Only  support  by  Informed  and  courageous 
people  will  create  statesmen  courageotis 
enough  to  reverse  this  trend. 


We  Cannot  Do  All  the  Fifhtinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    K/N-AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATF8 

Tuesday.  Auoust  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concress:on.\l 
Rkcord  an  editorial  entitled  We  Can't 
Do  Ail  the  Fighting.'"  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  under  the  date  of  Sun- 
day. July  30.  1950.  This  editorial  re- 
flects the  th:nkin?  on  the  pan  of  millions 
cf  Americans  and  points  out  seme  realis- 
tic approaches  that  all  of  us  should  have 
the  courage  to  face.  The  editorial  is  so 
challenging  and  worth  while  that  I  feel 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  readers  of  the  Cos- 
ciBSios.fL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoaD. 
as  f oUow  s : 

W«  CskT  Do  All  tht  Fichtikc 
The  Russians  are  shewing  themselves  to 
be  the  ruthleae  masters  of  a  new  military- 
political  technique.  Tliey  first  enslave  a 
helpless  population  such  as  the  North  Ko- 
reans. Then,  under  the  guns  of  Soviet  armed 
mlfht.  a  native  army  la  formed,  trained. 
•quipped  and  subeeqtiently  aent  to  fight— for 
■■■la.  But.  while  the  flghttnf  1m  on.  the 
SafViM  Oalon  pretends  to  h«e«  aothtng  to  do 
«ltt  It  aad  goes  ahead  proctsHlrtrg  ItaeU  the 
great  protector  oC  world  peace 

Under  this  procedure  the  Kremlin  may 
hope  to  we«r  down  the  United  States  -v 
OBUig  the  F  ".dler     of  cth«  natlcns  against 

Xv  VI     .\FP 


us.  prT?-.:ded  we  continue  to  insist  en  f.rht- 
ing'them  with  our  own  men.  instead  of 
enlisting  the  support  of  others  as  the  Rus- 
slars  have  dene. 

V^hat  Is  the  administration  going  to  do 
about  It?  Con  ress  has  vetoed  any  plan  for 
a  foreign  leglo  .  But  at  leait  a  start  has 
been  made  by  a  recent  law  under  which  a 
few  Germans.  Japanese.  Po'.es.  Czechs  and 
others  will  be  recrt^:Ted  for  service  with  t^e 
American  Army.  They  will  be  trained  w:  -i 
American  weapons,  they  v  U  receiee  the 
same  pay  as  Americans  ano  after  5  years 
of  eerrlce  will  be  entitled  to  Amer-^an  dtl- 


It  ta  the  Intention  to  scatter  these  men 
through  the  American  forces  and  In  tne 
event  of  another  war  to  use  item  In  their 
homelands  to  make  contact  with  the  uader- 
ground  forces.  The  proposal  originaUy  wa3 
for  25,000  enlistments,  then  the  number  was 
whittled  down  to  2.500  by  Congress  before 
the  Korean  crisis. 

Btit  certainly  this  force  Is  not  enough. 
Under  the  Impact  of  the  Korean  experience 
znUitary  men  believe  the  number  of  these 
foreign  forces  wlU  be  Increased.  Why  Ehculd 
only  American  men  be  sent  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  in  defense  of  world  trouble  spou 
when  men  of  other  nationalities  are  avaU- 
able? 

This  Government  surely  Is  not  so  stupid 
as  to  faU  to  And  eome  method  of  directly 
countering  Russia's  use  of  non-Soviet  peo- 
ples In  Asia  and  Europe  to  conduct  wars  for 
the  advancement  of  communism. 

Our  great  dilBcuIty  in  trying  to  meet  the 
Korean  situation  with  the  military  strength 
now  available  to  the  United  Statoe  and  les»- 
powerful  United  Nations  allies  ctight  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  should  find  another  way. 
But  If  this  so-far-locallzed  confiict  has  not 
already  made  the  need  clcaj.  we  should  keep 
In  mind  other  developments  which  cculd  pro- 
vide the  makings  of  the  global  war  we  have 
been  trvlog  so  hard  to  prevent. 

In  e*st  Germany  the  miMisn  occupation 
officials  are  orgaiuzlng  an  amiT  along  with 
an  air  force  and  a  navy  of  sorts.  It  rtlUbly 
U  reoorted  to  number  at  least  75.000  men. 
Including  many  combat  veteran*  of  the  old 
wehrmacht.  For  ptirpoeea  of  deceit,  this  or- 
ganxatkjn  la  called  the  "peopre's  poUce"  by 
the  Corimunl«ft  government  of  east  Ger- 
many. Yet  it  Is  equipped  with  tanks,  heavy 
artUlery.  machine  guns,  mortars,  and  aU  the 
wer.pciis  used  by  a  modem  army  but  not 
needed  to  maintain  l«w  and  order. 

The  Intended  mission  of  this  new  army  is 
as  clear  as  the  present  aggreailon  In  Korea. 
It  one  day  will  be  ordered  by  the  Soviet 
ctmmanders  In  east  Germany  to  march 
against  west  Germany.  By  that  time  It  will 
doubtless  be  much  larger  than  It  now  is. 
Its  declared  objective  wlU  t)e  "retinlfication" 
of  Germany  When  this  force  crcss?s  the 
border  lietween  east  and  west  Germar.y.  It 
will  expect  to  find  Uttle  opposition. 

Certainly  there  would  be  little  If  this  army 
only  had  to  confront  the  small  allied  forces 
Etattoned  In  Germany.  Nor  wotild  we<t  Ger- 
many as  it  Is  now  orsanized  be  able  to  defend 
itself.  For.  In  accordance  wnth  the  four- 
power  agreement  to  demilitarize  Germany, 
we  have  permitted  the  eatabilahnaent  of  only 
a  SO.OOO-man  police  force.  Its  members  are 
not  e<iuipped  «uh  miUvary  weapons 

The  question  therefore  is  wtiether  w*  are 
going  to  stand  by  and  let  the  west  Ger^ians 
be  overrun  fcv  the  east  Germans  Ju't  ae  the 
North  Korean*  are  dome  to  the  S>JUtn  Ko- 
rean.*. V.>  tr.  w  t."iat  the  acre*rr.erit  to  de- 
prive all  Germany  of  arms  has  been  voided 
by  Russia 

Whv.  then.  Bhculd  we  continue  to  honor 
If  Why  not  mr.ke  certain  that  west  Ger- 
many can  be  defended?  If  we  were  to  do 
that.  Russia  would  be  rr.ust  less  '.ikely  t.  f-r- 
d- r  an  east  German  attsck  a:i»inst  an  area 
capable  of  resisting  eaectiveiy. 


There  Is  a  clc<My  related  que«tlon  of  why 
we  do  not  m^f.e  'u»e  of  tra'.r.ed  Japnne-=e 
manp'Ower  to  help  turn  back  the  K  rean 
Communists  The  answer  i.s  that  Japan's 
new  constitution,  whose  drafting  was  guided 
by  our  occupation  ofDclals,  forbids  military 
activities  by  the  Japanese.  But  It  was  drawn 
up  tmder  conditions  much  different  froca 
thoee  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  sine* 
the  aaaatiit  on  Korea  We  now  should  eoa- 
slder  whether  the  neutral  state  we  deer  Mi 
for  Japan  ought  not  tc  be  changed  so  that 
the  Japanese  at  cur  direction  could  have  a 
part  In  defendine  their  section  of  the  Far 
East  against  Commuiiist  enslavement. 

Such  moves  »ouid  be  drastic.  They  would 
l)e  a  cocnpleCc  departure  trom  cur  preaant 
postwar  policy  toward  Cierm»ny  and  Japan. 
But  II  *  e  are  to  avoid  further  uee  of  the  tech- 
nique developed  by  Rt^te  for  Korea,  we  shall 
t)e  compelled  to  find  the  way  to  check  or 
defeat  its  employment. 

America  doee  xuA  have  the  manpower  to 
poUee  the  whole  world  against  future  Soviet 
aggressions.  We  are  going  to  require  a  lot 
of  assistance.  The  logical  source  cf  It  la  the 
native  populations  of  countries  which  other- 
wise would  be  the  helpless  victims  of  attacks 
plotted  and  directed— If  not  actually  carried 

out — by  the  Russian  rulers  of  the  wcrld  COOI- 
munist  mcvement. 


Columbia  University  Bars  Circulation  of 
Stockholm  Peace  Petition 


ETTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  Mil.'^£ACKV5TTI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday   August  7.  1950 

Mr  KZSELTGN.  Mr  Spe?.fcer.  I  have 
receiveci  !ru.n  Dtan  K'^niicLh  D.  Jol.n- 
son  a  copj'  of  the  memoraadam  from  the 
provost  of  Columbia  Univers.iy  dtnymij 
the  use  ol  the  university  facilities  for  llie 
circulation  of  the  sc-cailed  S.cck.icim 
peace  petition  and  of  the  n-iice  from 
E>ean  Johnsons  o5ce  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  giouuds  and  buildings  of 
tlie  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
This  tj-pe  of  prompt,  ccn^ti-uct.ve  aci.on 
on  the  part  of  tlie  oiicials  cf  a  great 
American  un-versity  is  lii-hly  com- 
mendable. It  should  be  a  luriher  in- 
spiration to  us  in  taidns  eQUi.r:y  prompt 
and  rigorous  action  expressing;  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  in  this  mat;er. 

The  memorandum  and  notice  are  as 
follows : 

[Columbia   University    in    the   City   cf    New 
York,  N.  Y      Provost  of  the  university | 
MxMoaajn>t;ic  Fbom  thi  Paovoer  s  Oftic* 
The  Universiiy  has  bet..i  requested  to  rec- 
o«r..2«  a  new  student  orfcanltalicn  entitled 
Si-c^:-t    Peace    Comm:-.-.^e       The    primary. 
auQ  perhaps  the  sole,  purp  «e  of  Utto  organi- 
zation, apparently,  u  to  secure  sl0aaCures  in 
t.le  Un.veri-ity  community   tc   the  so-cailed 
•Worid  Peace  Appeal'    or  Stockholm  •Reso- 
lution 

Secretary  cl'  State  Achescn.  in  hi*  press 
corJereace  on  July  12.  Dranded  tnis  resolu- 
tion ai  ■  ck  propaK^^ncla  trick  in  the  spurious 
•peace  oStnsive  ol  the  Soviet  Union.  ".  The 
Secretary  further  pjolnted  cut  that  p.napcsed 
special  condemnation  ^f  the  u.«e  oi  atomic 
»>^apnns  »as  "an  utterly  cynical  be^knu^  of 
the  qu-uu:i  The  real  cr.me  pva.u!-i  hu- 
niAniiy  u  a^^itt^ion..  and  in  paiticular.  the 
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(  •  •*■  mort  to  armed  •fftr«»»lon  In  de- 

nance  of  the  United  NaUons.  The  war  crlmt- 
nais  a-e  the  people  who  sanction  such 
action." 

In  view  of  this  oOclal  ttatement  of  the  at- 
titude cf  the  United  States  Government  to- 
ward this  peace  petition,  it  seems  quite 
clear  Itiat  the  University  should  refuse  to 
F'lo-.v  its  facilities  or  Its  spoutorahlp  to  be 
used  lor  such  propaganda  purposes.  The  re- 
quest, therefore,  must  be  denied. 

OSATSON  Kirk. 

None* 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  attached  copy  of 
Mrmcrandum  from  the  Provoefs  Office  re- 
ferrinff  to  "Student  Peace  Committee." 

Pursuant  to  University  poUcy  expressed  la 
this  memorandum  there  Is  to  be  no  circula- 
tion of  the  so-called  "World  Peace  Appeal" 
or  "Stockholm  Resolution"  on  or  within  the 
prounds  and  buildings  of  the  New  York 
SchcKJl  oX  Social  Work. 

KEN:*rTH  D.  Johnson,  Dean. 

JxTtT  27.  1950. 


The  New  Dilemma  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONN-rCTTCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  important  dis- 
patch from  Rome  by  Anne  OHare  Mc- 
Cormick  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  19.  1950.  entitled  "The 
New  Dilemma  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States".  When  I  .spoke  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rome.  I  ur^ed 
the  imperative  need  of  acranan  reform. 
This  column  emphasizes  the  impKsrtance 
of  building  up  our  defeases  in  the  w  est  as 
well  as  in  the  east,  I  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  statement  that  "the 
spread  of  the  Communist  peace  cam- 
paign tD  cover  war  moves  is  almost  as 
great  a  danger  to  Europe  as  physical  ag- 
gression." Unhappily,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  this  danger — and  are  doing 
pitifully  little  about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   New   Dh^mma   or   Euaora   and  thb 
UNrrto  States 

(By  Anne  O  Hare  McCormlck) 

Rome.  July  18. — The  great  dilemmas  of 
Italy  are  overshadowed  for  the  time  by 
thoughts  of  another  war.  Even  t>efore  news 
from  Korea,  the  bright  varnish  of  recovery 
and  recojjstructlon  distracted  the  stranger's 
eye  from  the  darker  aspects  of  the  picture. 
It  Is  easy  for  Italians  to  take  cheerful  views 
of  the  future  and  ea.«y  for  the  visitor  In  this 
venial  atmosphere  to  share  their  confidence 
that.  If  peace  holds,  another  5  years  will  see 
the  country  out  of  the  worst  of  its  troubles. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  Italian  economy 
and  the  plans  and  proapecta  of  the  people 
have  been  gtand  to  peace.  The  nation  haa 
manlfes.ed  such  recuperatlTe  powtr  that  It 
surprised  It&elf  as  well  as  outsiders  and  led 
WOMay  to  believe  that  there  were  nu  problem* 
tliat   time   and   tranquillity   will   oot  solve. 


Tlie  pr^^blems  ar«  still  t:.  however,  and 
thfy  Use  to  tlie  surface  .  in  with  the 
thrtst  to  peace  and  the  fear  that  there  may 
not  be  a  time  to  build  anew  before  there 
Is  another  smash. 

Once  more  the  matter  of  survival  bet^ins 
to  preoccupy  the  mind  of  western  Europe. 
How  can  we  defend  ourselves  again; t  sadden 
attack?  How  much  help  can  we  expect 
from  the  United  Slates?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions Europeans  are  asking  themscUes — 
and  us. 

A    LONG    WAT    BACK 

It  seems  a  lonj?  way  back  since  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries 
met  in  London  and  decided  to  take  Im- 
medlai.e  steps  to  pool  their  military  resources 
into  one  army.  The  note  of  impatient  ur- 
gency Secretary  Acheson  Introduced  Into 
that  conference  has  been  Justified  by  events, 
but  In  2  months  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  to  translate  the  resolution  of  the 
IJ  ministers  into  action.  The  deputies  who 
were  to  l>e  In  continuous  session  have  not 
yet  held  a  meeting. 

Tlie  effects  of  this  uncertainty  are  so  dis- 
turbing that  American  diplomats  over  here 
are  urging  the  President  to  reiterate  In  an 
unequivocal  statement  that  our  engagement 
In  the  Pacific.  Instead  of  lessening  our  mili- 
tary aid  to  Europe.  Impels  us  to  Increase  it. 
They  believe  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  deputies 
should  meet  at  once  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitments made  in  London.  To  dispel  the 
uncertainties  of  our  friends  in  the  West,  as 
well  as  to  deter  Russia  from  striking  here 
while  we  are  occupied  elsewhere,  nothing  is 
needed  so  much  as  decisive  proof  that  Europe 
comes  first  In  our  calculations. 

For  these  are  the  nations  that  can  be  most 
easily  helped  to  help  themselves.  They  are 
pretty  weak  and  defenseless  at  this  Junc- 
ture, tjecause  like  ourselves  they  believed 
that  war  would  be  followed  by  peace  and 
that  the  best  way  to  perpetuate  peace  was 
not  by  maintaining  armies  but  by  restoring 
order,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  As  a  country 
which  has  been  disarmed  militarily,  re- 
formed politically,  and  built  up  economically 
and  morally.  Italy  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
success  of  a  postwar  policy  which  put  all  the 
emphasis  on  recovery. 

mOM    BECOVERT    TO    DETENSE 

But  present  developments  compel  the  Ital- 
ians, as  they  compel  the  French  and  the 
British,  to  turn  their  thoughu  from  recovery 
to  defense.  Two  events  occurring  this  week 
In  Italy  Illustrate  the  point.  One  is  the 
adoption  of  that  part  of  a  far-reaching  agra- 
rian reform  bill  that  applies  to  the  most 
neglected  areas.  The  program  of  expro- 
priating uncultivated  land  and  distributing 
it  among  the  poor  peasants  is  already  being 
carried  out  in  some  arid  and  undeveloped 
districts  In  the  south.  The  present  law  will 
extend  the  program  to  other  regions  on  terms 
that  will  distinguish  between  the  produc- 
tive and  unproductive  landlords  and  spread 
ownership  lamong  the  landless.  Even  the 
general  law,  if  put  into  effect.  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  agricultural  problem. 
Italy  Itself  Is  not  adequate.  The  dream  plan 
to  settle  a  million  persons  In  Sardinia  de- 
pends for  Its  realization  on  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  the  Island's  resources  to  be  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  ques- 
tlon  is:  Will  the  fulfillment  of  this  thrilling 
project  be  postpt^ned;  will  the  slow-paced 
land  reform  be  still  further  slowed  duwn 
becatise  the  cost  of  this  essential  work  of 
reconstruction  will  have  to  be  diverted  to 
building  up  the  army? 

The  second  event  is  the  Inauguration  of  "a 
crusade  of  truth"  to  counttract  the  Com- 
munlsta'  "crusade  of  peace  '  which  Is  ustr.g 
the  Ktjrean  war  for  all  It  Is  worth  to  organize 
popular  opposition  against  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
When  Premier  de  Gasparl  told  this  corre- 
Br;undent  the  other  day  that  Instead  of  &up- 
p^easlug   Commuolat  activity   he   meant    to 


■tart  a  movement  In  every  commune  to  unite 
all  opposing  parties,  he  was  not  speaking  In 
general  terms.  The  "positive  campaign"  haa 
already  bei;un.  Whether  or  not  It  la  Inspired 
by  the  American  decision  to  wage  a  grand 
scale  propaganda  war.  there  Is  no  question 
that  the  spread  of  the  CommunUt  pcice 
campaign  to  cover  war  move;.  Is  almost  aa 
great  a  danger  to  Europe  as  physical  aggres- 

slon. 

Korea  has  shocked  western  Europe  Into 
the  realization  that  It  not  only  has  to  fight 
on  two  fronts  but  that  part  of  Its  economic 
and  social  defense  program  has  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  armament.  But  the  extent  to 
which  It  will  arm  Itself  depends  on  the  as- 
surances It  receives  of  American  support.  If 
the  United  States  hopes  to  build  up  an  effec- 
tive mutual  defense  system  the  best  way  to 
go  about  It  Is  to  ship  over  here  some  highly 
visible  tokens  of  mllltar;   power. 


Unjustified  Increases  in  Price  Levels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Loveland.  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  Secretar>'  of  Agri- 
culture, and  another  letter,  also  written 
by  Mr.  Loveland  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   I  Mr.  Thomas  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AucvsT  3.  1950. 
Hon.  Chablis  F.  Bbannan. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D   C. 

DCAB  Mb  Bbannan:  In  view  of  the  Inter- 
national emergency  and  the  inevitable  ris- 
ing costs,  I  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Initiate  as  soon  as 
possible  a  program  to  Increase  hog  produc- 
tion. 

A  program  of  this  kind  Is  needed  now  both 
to  lncrei\se  the  meat  supply  for  whatever 
might  be  ahead,  and  to  help  stabilize  the 
price  of  meat  to  consumers. 

Such  a  program  must  necessarily  be  backed 
up  by  a  reasonable  price  guaranty  that  will 
assure  a  fair  return  to  farmers.  It  should  go 
into  eflect.  In  my  opinion,  this  fall,  and  be 
extended  through  the  marketing  period  for 
the  1951  spring  pig  crop,  for  which  farmers 
will  be  making  breeding  plans  soon. 

I  would  suggest  a  pr.ce-support  level  as- 
suring the  farmer  a  corn-hog  price  ratio  of 
not  less  than  U  to  13  to  1.  This  is  well  be- 
low the  market  price  for  bogs  now  and  the 
probable  price  for  hogs  next  winter  ni  d 
spring.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  con.'um-  r». 
and  would  enable  farmers  to  plan  with  cou- 
fldence. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  food  is  one 
of  our  greatest  asset*,  whether  In  a  cam- 
paign for  peace,  or  one  against  «c;i;ression. 
We  know  also  that  in  a  period  of  inflati  >n 
one  of  our  best  safeguards  against  exces- 
sively high  and  burdensome  food  prices,  espe- 
cially for  those  with  fixed  Incomes,  is  to  pro- 
duce more  food. 

We  have  good  reserves  of  most  commodities 
now.  except  meat.  W.iile  our  present  pro- 
duction uf  meat  la  hi^h.  our  pupulatiou  Is 
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growing  and  there  is  demand  for  an  even 
blglier  production. 

A  prt-grani  to  Increase  h'^  production 
wou'd  begin  to  have  beneficial  results  by 
e.irly  winter.  It  shotUd  also  be  helpful  In 
stabll!:nng  meet  prices  during  the  period  im- 
mediately ahead. 

O-or  fortunate  policy  of  building  and  main- 
taining large  reserres  of  corn  and  other  fe.d 
grains  pu-s  us  in  a  favorable  position  to 
call  for  an  Increase  in  hog  prc-ductioa  now. 

We  will  have  between  900  000  000  and 
1  OCO.OOO.OOO  bushels  of  corn  In  the  carry-over 
reserve  next  fall.  We  can  profitably  use  a 
part  cf  this  now  to  Increase  the  meat  supply 
and  to  help  stablllBe  food  costs.  But  the 
corn  tak^n  out  of  the  reserve  should  be  re- 
placed as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  we  can  keep 
it  at  the  present  high  level. 

Our  corn  crop  In  Kwa  is  from  2  to  3  weeks 
late  We  cannot  erpect  as  larre  a  crop  to  be 
hairested  as  had  been  anUclpated  a  month 

ago. 

Th-refore.  I  recommend  that  there  be  no 
acr#a;;e  allotments  on  com  for  the  year  1051. 
and  thrt  full  production  be  encouraged 
within  the  limits  of  good  »oU  conservation. 
I  further  recommend  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  the  full  90  percent  of  parity 
loan  rate  on  corn  for  the  year  1951. 

I  am  aware  that  this  would  require  re- 
vision of  the  oresent  farm  law  to  prevent 
the  Eliding  scale  loan  rate  (85  percent  of 
parity  for  the  1861  crop)  from  automailcaliy 
going  into  effect.  I  »m  writing  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  Agriculture 
Committees  asking  that  they  consider  this 
euw-ge^tlon. 

In  formulating  any  program  to  Increase 
bog  production,  the  present  high  and  sllU 
rising  level  of  farm  costs  must  be  kept  In 
mind.  It  would  not  be  right  to  ask  the 
farmer  to  add  to  his  already  high  costs  with- 
out some  positive  guaranties  that  he  wUl 
not  be  left  holding  the  tag.  In  the  event 
markets  might  be  depceseed  temporarily  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  In  hog  production. 

It  is  important  that  the  mistake  made  dur- 
ing the  last  war  not  be  repeated.  I  reler  to 
the  December-January  period  of  1943-44.  the 
year  farmers  were  asked  to  make  a  big  In- 
crease in  hog  production  to  help  wta  the 
war.  Hog  growers  went  all-out  to  Increase 
production.  They  expected  to  receive  a  mln- 
liivim  floor  price  of  $13  75  a  hundred,  Chi- 
cago basis,  for  good  and  choice  market  hogs. 
However,  the  weight  classification  for  hogs 
eligible  to  receive  the  guaranty  was  not 
br^Ad  enough.  Markets  became  glutted. 
Farmers  had  to  held  back.  Market  weichts 
became  heavier,  and  gccd  heavy  hogs  were 
discounted  as  much  as  $11 5  below  the  min- 
imum price  farmers  had  expected. 

We  should  not.  in  my  opinion,  ask  farmers 
to  expand  their  hog-prcduction  facilities 
without  a  more  positive  method  of  giiaran- 
teemg  that  they  will  not  be  caught  short. 

Therefoie,  I  am  reccnunenciing  to  the 
chau-man  of  the  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  that  production  payments 
be  authorired  for  bogs,  and  be  used  U  nee- 

Sbould  world  events  make  It  advisable,  a 
profram  for  increased  production  along  simi- 
lar lines  could  be  adopted  lor  other  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

In  my  opinion,  a  plan  of  this  kind  not  only 
would  help  consumers,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  give  farmers  a  more  positive  form  of 
prloe  protection. 

We  all  hope  the  Korean  War  can  be  ended 
soon.  Bnt  we  cannot  be  sure,  and  we  dare 
not  gamble  on  that  poesibUlty. 

ibould  the  InMmMlonal  situation  improve 
to  %  few  montbs.  eitryone  would  benefit  from 
an  increase  in  meat  production.  Should  the 
war  be  prolonged,  a  very  large  Increase  in 
pork  win  be  iisssnUal 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

ALBEBT  J.  LOVKU^ND. 


AuctrsT  3,  1950. 
Hon.  Elmis  Thomas. 

Cha  rman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Senate  O^.ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Deab  Stkatob  Thomas:  I  am  writing  today 
x->  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  making  a 
number  cf  recommendations  as  to  measures 
wh.ch.  in  my  opinion,  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  at  this  time  concernmg 
agricultural  prograLis  related  to  the  present 
war  emergency.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
enclosed. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary,  il) 
That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Initiate 
as  socn  as  possible  a  program  to  Increase  hog 
production,  not  only  to  increase  the  meat 
supply  hut  to  help  stablilie  meat  prices. 

i2i  That  this  program  be  supported  by  a 
price  guaranty  assuring  farmers  a  corn- 
hog  price  ratio  of  net  less  than  12  to  13  to  1 — 
roughly  $18  to  $19  a  hundredweight. 

(31  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  no  acreage  allctmenis  en  corn  for  the 
1Q51  crop,  first,  because  our  present  large 
reserve  will  have  to  be  used  in  part  to  get 
more  hcg  production,  and  second  because  it 
5'  important  In  my  opinion  to  replace  what 
we  use  out  of  the  reserve  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  In  the  present 
emergency,  with  both  farm  and  city  family 
cobts  rising,  au  increase  In  meat  production 
is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

In  addition.  I  respectfully  submit  for  your 
serious  consideration  two  proposals  involv- 
ing revisions  In  present  legislation  which  I 
feel  would  be  helpful  In  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram to  expand  meat  production. 

The  first  concerns  corn.  We  will  have  an 
abundant  carry-over  of  com  this  fall.  How- 
ever, the  corn  crop  In  Iowa,  the  largest  pro- 
ducing State,  is  late.  Production  wUl  fall 
short  of  what  had  been  expected  a  month 

ago. 

In  view  cf  this  prospective  shorter  crop, 
plus  the  fact  that  com  will  be  needed  from 
our  present  reserve  to  Increase  perk  produc- 
tion, I  wovild  liie  to  recommend  that  the 
present  90  percent  of  parity  loan  on  ccm  be 
continued. 

AS'  you  know,  this  would  require  a  revision 
of  the  present  farm  law  In  order  to  keep  the 
slicUng  scale  rate,  or  86,  percent  of  parity. 
Ircm  automatically  going  into  effect  in  1851. 
In  troubled  times  like  these,  next  year 
seems  a  poor  time  to  Initiate  a  lower  loan 
rate  for  a  crop  that  is  so  ba&iC.  not  onl'  to 
food  production,  but  to  essential  war  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  in  the  long  run  the  Gov- 
ercmenl  has  never  lost  money  on  basic  com- 
modities which  are  easily  stored. 

The  second  legislative  proposal  Involves  a 
change  in  the  method  of  guaranteeing 
farmers  a  fair  return  for  increasing  bog  pro- 
duction. The  only  method  now  available  is 
Government  purchase  of  pork  in  the  open 
market. 

During  the  Ir.st  war  this  method  was  used. 
along  with  a  direct  subsidy  to  packers.  You 
may  recall  that  in  the  winter  of  1943-44  this 
B3retem  brokn  down  under  presstire  of  a  big 
Increase  In  hogs.  It  was  unsatisfactory  to 
consumers,  and  producers  suffered  unneces- 
sary losses. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  your 
committee  sericusly  consider  authorizing 
production  payments  for  hogs  as  a  more 
positive  and  satlsfartory  method  cf  guar- 
anteeing that  the  farmer  who  Is  asked  to  in- 
crease his  costs  by  expanding  production  will 
not  be  caught  short,  should  the  Increase  In 
output  depress  prices  temporarily. 

It  U  my  sincere  belief  that  the  prc-ductlon 
payc:ent  method  of  gu.aranteeing  prices  for 
Increased  production  would  er.able  farmers 
to  plan  ahead  with  more  confidence,  and 
would  In  the  long  run  t?enefit  consumers 

I  am  confident  that  your  serious  consld- 
er^tija  of  these  proposals  would  be  appkuded 


by  farmers  not  only  in  Iowa  but  aU  paru  of 
the  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Albert  J.  LovriKNO. 


Stop  Government  Waste 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURjELL 

GF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3KNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  alarm  of  the  gcn*leman 
from  Miionesota  and  the  splendid  re- 
marks he  made  a  moment  ago.  I  think 
a  lot  of  us  in  the  House  are  disap^xDinted 
iii  the  fact  ihat  il:e  bis  one-packaee  ap- 
propriation bill  sent  to  the  other  body, 
having  teen  reduced  in  the  House  by 
about  S1.500  COO.OCO.  is  now  com.ne  back 
into  coni-  re  nee  wah  a  reduciiou  of  only 
about  S550,0O0.OCO. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  raise  is 
this,  we  should  not  use  the  \;ar  as  a 
license  for  unbridled  spending.  I  think. 
becau.se  cf  ine  war.  we  ouaht  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government  on  the  home  front 
to  a  Greater  decree  than  we  cut  ::  when 
the  bill  went  over  to  the  other  body. 
We  can  use  that  money  now  to  buy  im- 
plements of  viar  With  which  our  soldiers 
can  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Speak'^r.  when  the  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  in  the  House  some  2 
month.«  a^o  and  went  to  the  other  lesis- 
lative  body,  the  bis  bud_'tt  had  been 
reduced  by  over  a  billion  doliars.  The 
other  bxly  has  now  coasidered  the  lesis- 
L^.t:on  and  as  it  eoes  to  the  conference 
committee  cf  the  House  and  Senate  it 
prov.des  for  a  reduction  of  only  about 
$550,000  300. 

The  Republican  leadership  in  that 
tx>dy.  joininET  with  Senator  Byt.c  and 
others,  for  several  days  made  a  strenu- 
ous effort  for  greater  reductions,  but 
were  not  able  to  overcome  the  etTorts  of 
the  administration's  leadership.  It  is 
regrettable  m  these  serious  times  that 
greater  reductions  could  not  be  made  m 
that  body. 

All  cf  us  realize  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Korea,  we  v.ill  have  to  appro- 
priate more  billions  of  dollars.  Thp  war. 
however,  should  not  be  used  to  unloose 
unbridled  spending  on  the  heme  front. 
It  should,  and  does  call  for  the  reduction 
cf  every  unnecessary  expense  on  the 
home  front.  This  Congress  should  cut 
out  every  unnecessary  expense  on  the 
home  front,  and  it  s^hould  reduce  the 
amount  of  ftmds  we  are  giving  away  as 
economic  aid  to  other  nations. 

In  1948  the  Republican  Con.ere-s  re- 
duced the  cost  of  Government  on  the 
home  front  to  a  total  of  $6  430  000  000 
for  the  departments  covered  in  this  bill. 
For  comparable  items  of  dom?stir  .^pend- 
ing for  these  bureaus  thi.?  year  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  spend  $11  6'>0  000  COO— 
an  Increase  over  1948  of  $5,200,000,000. 

There  is  no  sense  m  spending  I'lis  ex- 
tra $5 .2C 0,000  000  m  these  criiica'.  times. 
Because  of  the  war.  domcJtlc  sr^^nd'^? 
Should  be  cut  back  to  a  total  not  at  r  e 
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vhftt  we  spent  In  194«.  If  this  Concvcss 
now  conirolUxi  by  a  heavy  Democratic 
majoritv  in  boUi  the  House  and  the  Son- 
ate  would  have  joined  with  we  Rcpublt- 
cr.ns  there  could  hare  been  saved  this 
extra  f\x  lo:\d  of  $3,200,000,000. 

In  addition,  this  Congress  has  voted 
nbout  $4  500.000.000  for  Marshall-pUn 
aid  lo  some  12  or  15  foreicn  nations. 
Our  economic  aid  to  foreign  nations  w  aS 
lor  the  purpose  of  helping  to  raise  their 
hx.rx  standards  to  the  level  those  coun- 
tries emoved  prior  to  World  War  II.  All 
statistics  and  endence  prove  that  tho.^e 
narions  on  the  domestic  fronts  have  re- 
covered to  a  point  of  about  25  percent 
above  the  living  conditions  they  enjoyed 
before  that  war.  with  the  exception  of 
Germanj-,  and  possibly  Austria. 

It  is  mv  opinion  we  .should  reduce  this 
foreign-aid  spendina:  in  this  budget  by 
at  lea?t  si  800.000.000. 

The  Congress  on  home-front  ^pcndm?. 
should  have  cut  it  back  from  $11,600.- 
COOCOO  to  S6.400.000.000.  This  would 
save  $3  2C0  000.000.  to  which  a  .savins  in 
Mar-hall-pUin  funds  of  SI. 800.000.000 
would  effect  a  reduction  of  $7,000,000,000. 
Another  billion  or  more  could  be  saved 
by  approving  more  of  the  Hoove,  recom- 
mendations. 

The  President  is  asking  for  new  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,000.     Had 
these  savings  been  made,  we  could  turn 
this  money  into  the  war  effort  and  the 
President  would  only  have  to  ask  for  $2,- 
000,000.000.  instead  of  $10.000.000.00C      . 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to 
me  to  increase  the  taxes  on  the  American 
p)eople.  and  to  continue  to  lavish  bounti- 
ful financial  hand-outs  to  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  other  nations.    In  fact, 
we  are  now  up  arainst  a  battle  for  the 
survival  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  refuse  to  economize  on  the  home 
front  as  to  Government  expense  and 
continue  to  build  up  a  greater  horde  of 
monev-burning  poUtical  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington,  we  will  be  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  Stalin  who  has 
predicted  that  this  country  would  spend 
itself  into  financial  bankruptcy,  makin- 
it  an  easy  prey  through  cooperating  v^ 
the  Communists  here  to  take  over  Ui^ 
country. 

Unbearable  debt  and  taxation  can  de- 
stroy our  solvency,  and  if  we  do  not  re- 
duce nondefea^e  home -front  spending 
wherever  we  can.  we  will  hasten  such  a 
national  disaster. 

Our  debt  today  is  $260.000  000,000. 
That  is  a  danger  signal  that  should  be 
heeded— even  by  this  adjainistration. 


The  Propaganda  Froot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  c    .-.•■.rc'Trcrr 

iS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8  (leffislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20 1,  19S0 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 


called    The    Propaganda    Fiont.    from 
the  August  1  issue  of  the  Reporter,  pub- 
lisl-.cd  in  Now  York.    It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Max  A.scoli.  the  editor,  an  Italian  scholar 
who  went  into  exile  because  he  could  not 
endure   the   Mussolini   regime.     I  have 
adm.rod  Mr.  Ascoli  for  years,  though  our 
Rcquaintr.nce  is  light,  and  most  roconily 
for  his  efforts  to  pioneer  with  his  mii.i;a- 
8ine    the  Reporter,  a  mn-Tazine  which  I 
commend  to  the  Congress.    In  this  edi- 
torial. Mr.  Ascoli  puts  his  fin^^cr  on  an 
important  point  concerning  the  debate 
no  A   going   on   about   our   propat;anda. 
Some    people    argue    that    wc    cannot 
preach  freedom  to  people  who  are  living 
in  miserv.     Mr.  A.scoli  says:  "We  must 
see  to  it  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  people  find  out  by  themselves  that 
freedom  is  the  imponderable,  all-persua- 
sive element  which  leavens  their  lives. 
It  has  been  so  in  America;  the  technical 
skill  and  productivity  of  the  American 
people  have  developed  at  about  the  same 
pace  as  their  free  iristitutions.    There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so 
elsewhere.    Now  the  time  has  come  when 
other  people  must  have  a  chance  to  go 
through  the  American  experience,  with 
whatever  changes  and  adaptations  local 
circumstances  may  demand," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Propaganda  Fhont 
We  are  engaged  In  a  limited  war  that  Is 
kent  from  turning  into  a  total  war  by  the 
respect  that  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  for  each  other's  power.  This  Is  a 
sample  war.  between  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians, in  which  cur  country  fights  as  leader 
of  the  United  Nations,  while  Russia  sends  In 
weapons  but  not  men.  Our  military  pre- 
paredness Is  being  tested  and  found  want- 
ing. Our  prestige  In  the  civilized  world  has 
proven  greater  than  we  ourselves,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Russians,  had  ever  thought.  Any- 
thing that  happens  In  a  limited  war  Is  a  por- 
tent that  strongly  Influences  the  thinking 
and  the  decUlons  of  men.  A  limited  war  Is 
the  propaganda  equivalent  to  total  war.  and 
m.^v  prove  to  be  a  substitute  for  It. 

This  is  indeed  the  time  for  propaganda  If 
the  bloody  effort  of  our  soldiers  in  Korea  Is 
not  to  prove  Irrelevant  and  meaningless. 
Our  propaganda  cannot  be  Just  a  contain- 
ment of  Commnulst  lies.  It  must  carry  the 
same  poised  determination  and  quiet  cour- 
age that  have  charcterlzed  the  political  de- 
cisions of  our  leaders.  It  must  spell  out 
what  our  actions  imply:  that  with  their  next 
aggression,  no  matter  how  disguised,  the 
Russians  will  bring  total  war  upon  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  as  the  leader,  but 
by  no  means  the  master,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  must  state  the  basic  conditions 
that  we  deem  essential  to  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  peace. 

OFOIATIOM  T«UTH 

The  need  for  an  Intensined  propaganda 
effort  has  been  quickly  felt  by  some  of  our 
outstanding  national  leaders.  Men  like  Sec- 
retary Acheson.  General  Elsenhower,  and 
Bernard  Baruch  testified  at  the  congressional 
hearings  on  Senator  Be.n-ton's  resolution 
calling  for  increased  funds  fur  the  Voice  of 
America.  General  Elsenhower  spoke  of  "a 
new  kind  of  general  staff" — presumably  com- 
posed  of  high-ranking  propaganda  experts 
•nd  technicians  of  persuasion.  Mr.  Baruch 
proposed  that  a  "body  of  thinkers."  similar 
•nd  possibly  related  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  be  set  up  to  direct  American  propa- 
ganda abroad.  Every  speaker  at  the  hearing 
was  most  eloquent  on  one  point,  that  truth 
must  be  the  keynote  of  our  propaganda. 


This  insistence  on  lr\Uh  Is  both  heait 
warming  and  disconcerting.  Whatever  we 
say  to  our  own  or  to  foreign  people  must  be 
guided  by  respect  for  truth,  but  truth  alone 
cannot  determine  the  aim  of  what  we  aay. 
What  we  say  about  the  future  or^anlzatlon 
of  the  world  must  be  decided  by  cur  InlelU- 
gence  and  our  will— the  intelligence  to  find 
out  the  causes  of  the  worlds  misery  and  the 
will  to  attack  those  cause*  at  their  roots. 
Alter  we  know  what  we  want,  we  must  tell 
It  to  the  people  of  the  world  with  absolute 
candor,  but,  first  of  all,  we  mu.n  have  objec- 
tives that  people  everywhere  will  under- 
stand and  share.  Truth  is  an  Invaluable 
weapon  in  our  propaganda  armory,  but  It  U 
a  tactical  rather  than  a  strategic  weapon. 

Moreover,  there  Is  something  rather  dis- 
turbing In  the  insistence  that  with  a  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  radio  programs  we 
can  effectively  counteract  Communist  propa- 
ganda. The  Moecow  radio  may  be  powerful 
and  there  may  even  be  some  people  In  our 
country  who  listen  to  it.  But  Radio  Moscow 
is  hardly  the  main  vehicle,  or  even  on$  of 
the  most  Important  vehicles,  of  Commu- 
nist propai;anda.  In  every  non-Communist 
country  the  Voice  of  Russia  comes  through 
native  residents  rather  than  through  radio 
sets. 

THI    BIRLIN    UANinSTO 

A  "body  of  thinkers."  to  use  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Baruch.  met  recently  In  Berlin.     Altei 
a  5-day  debate  on  freedom  and  peace,  emi- 
nent writers  from  all  over  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  finally  launched  a  manifesto  ad- 
dressed   to   all   people— east    and    west— but 
primarily  to  their   peers— the   craftsmen   of 
expression.     In   It   they   tried   to   summarl/e 
their  common  beliefs— the  beliefs  that  they 
must  defend  not  for  themselves  alone  but 
for  all  those  whose  thinking  and  whose  emo- 
tions are  Influenced  by  their  work,  for  it  la 
the  function  of  writers  and  thinkers  to  be 
th*  caretakers  of  other  peoples  spiritual  life. 
In  defining  freedom,  the  manifesto  Is  con- 
cerned -first  of  all,"  as  It  says,  with  the  "right 
of  the  individual  to  form  and  express  hU 
own  opinion-- a  right,  the  manifesto  says. 
that  should   be   enjoyed   by   everybody  with 
the  exception  of  those  who,  like  the  Commu- 
nists, do  not   tolerate  views  different   from 
their  own.     This  is  undoubtedly  an  Impor- 
tant  aspect   of  freedom,  of   particular   rele- 
vance   to    oplnlorf-moldlng    or    oplnlon-ad- 
dlctert  people.     The  largest  possible  variety 
of  different  contradictory  opinions  seems  to 
be   the   main   aUn   of  those   who  signed   the 
manifesto.     Opinion,  Incidentally.  Is  defined 
by  Webster  as  'belief  stronger  than  Impres- 
sion, less  strong  than  positive  knowledee"— 
a  sort  of  tentative  knowledge,  a  half-finished 
product  of  the  rational  mind. 

But  what  about  those  countless  human 
beings  who  haven't  the  leisure  to  form  or 
even  understand  opinions?  What  about  all 
those  who  are  so  degraded  by  age-old  misery 
that  all  their  energy  Is  spent  In  the  effort  to 
keep  alive?  The  opinion  makers  of  Berlin 
•seem  to  have  no  answer  to  the  plight  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  consumers  of  opin- 
ion. When  It  comes  to  what  the  world  most 
urgently  needs  and  what  thinkers.  In  a  body 
or  Individually,  are  supposed  to  provide — the 
beliefs  and  plans  of  action  that  will  defeat 
communism— the  manifesto  has  this  to  aay: 
•The  detense  of  cultural  freedom  Imposes 
upon  us  the  duty  of  creating  a  culture  which 
shall  constitute  a  positive  answer  to  the 
questions  po«ed  by  the  revolution  now  In 
process  throughout  the  world  "  This  aeama 
to  mean  that  totalitarianism  must  somehow 
be  contained,  while  the  cultured  people  are 
busy  looking  for  the  'poeltlve  answer,"  All 
this  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  freedom, 
the  patrimony  of  all  men.  Rather.  It  aeems 
to  be  designed  to  protect  the  craft  IntervMa 
of  oplnlon-mongen. 

rvriTr dot's  Busi.-^tsa 
No  "Ixidv  of  thinkers"  wUl  »ver  8uc,-?ed  »n 
giving   men   the    burning    be  leis   that    thu 
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fight  to  a  finuh  demands  unless  the  thinkers 
tbMaaelves  become  convinced  that  Ireedom 
li  MMntial  not  only  to  their  own  but  to  every 
type  of  labor.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  need  to  be  ^iven  the  evidence 
that  frMdom  pays,  that  It  U  an  essential  cr;n- 
dltion  for  the  attainment  of  the  thit^s  they 
care  about  most:  Physical  survival  and  im- 
provement of  their  lot.  Men  can  be  free  to 
have  different  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  what 
tbey  have  or  what  la  available  to  them  cr.ly 
U  they  have  something  at  band  or  within 
reach.  Too  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  today  need  to  acquire  the  minimum 
conditions  of  well-being  that  come  l>eIore  the 
making  of  any  choice. 

The  largest  possible  number  of  men  must 
have  work  that  allows  them  to  make  the  be^t 
of  their  lives  and  gives  them,  aside  frrm  their 
Btutenance.  a  margin  of  privacy  and  of  In- 
dependence. If  this  margin  is  enlarged  and 
made  secure.  If  men  ha\e  leisure  enough  to 
figure  out  how  their  lot  can  be  further  Im- 
proved, then  they  start  realizing  what  free- 
dom la.  Men  can  then  do  better  work,  for 
they  can  acquire  a  broader  view  of  the  tblngs 
that  affect  them.  They  can  stop  being  Just 
toilers  and  become  citizens.  The  road  to 
freedom  doesn't  start  until  men  have  some 
work  to  do.  work  that  brings  them  pro&t. 
develops  their  Individuality,  and  gives  them 
some  Independence.  There  are  huge  masses 
all  over  the  world  who  liave  not  yet  started 
on  this  road  and  who  luider  the  pressure  at 
evil  men  may  rush  to  their  own  destruction. 

A  relentless  attack  on  misery  all  over  the 
non-Communist  world,  wherever  some  prog- 
ress can  be  made,  should  be  the  main  stra- 
tegic aim  of  our  leaders  and  the  theme  con- 
stantly hammered  at  by  our  propaganda. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people  find  out  by  themselves 
that  freedom  Is  the  Imponderable,  all- 
pervaslve  element  which  leavens  their  lives. 
It  has  been  so  In  America:  The  technical  skill 
and  productivity  of  the  American  people 
have  developed  at  about  the  same  pace  as 
their  free  institutions.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  so  elsewhere.  Now 
the  time  has  come  v  hen  other  people  must 
have  a  chance  to  go  ihrouRh  the  American 
experience,  with  whatever  changes  and  adap- 
tations local  circumstances  may  demand. 

In  these  days  of  limited  war,  the  attention 
of  the  world  is  focused  en  us.  on  the  deci- 
sions our  leaders  make,  on  the  way  our  sol- 
diers fight,  and  on  the  steps  we  take  for  l)oth 
war  and  peace. 

This  Is  the  time  for  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda effort  we  have  ever  made,  backed  up 
by  the  example  that  we  set  This  is  also 
the  time  when  our  bodies  of  thinkers  should 
emerge  from  the  tumult  oX  opinions  and  sug- 
gest how  free  institutions  may  t>ecome  work- 
able everywl-.ere  in  the  world;  for  freedom, 
far  from  Ijeing  the  partlctUar  bvislness  of 
their  craft.  Is  everybody's  business,  and  It  Is 
theu  job  lo  prove  it.— Max  .\scoll 


Long  Eeach.  Calif.,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Wins  First  Place  Nationally 
io  Field  of  National  Security  Commit- 
tees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAI^rOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTAmTS 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  word  that  Uie  Junior  Chamber 


of  Commerce  of  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  was  awarded  first  place  at 
the  Chicago  convention  on  the  important 
subject  of  national  security  committees. 

It  appears  that  Nation-wide  these 
junior  chambeni  of  commerce  have  vol- 
uniarily  ieact:vated  their  member.ship  m 
this  important  and  imperative  f.eld  of 
national  .security  The  direst  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Long  Beach  committee 
shcw^  clearly  that  it  has  stayed  on  the 
job  and  been  vigcrousij-  and  vigilan'ily 
active  in  the  Important  matter  of  na- 
tional defeme  as  it  came  their  way.  The 
variety  of  subjects  from  No.  B  lo  XI.  in- 
clu.'^ive.  clearly  indicates  their  voluntary 
and  valuable  cooperation  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  deubt  you.  too,  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege  and  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  text  of  the  total  report 
by  this  winnin.s?  committee.  But.  as  I 
only  have  a  digest.  I  am  honored  and 
pleased  to  pre-ent  it  for  the  information 
of  yourself  and  of  all  my  collearues.  I 
also  specifically  call  your  attention  to 
paragraphs  A  and  B  and  HI : 

DiGEaT     OF     JUNIOR     CHAMBEH     OF     COIUCXICS 
PaOJECT    IN    THE    Fl£LD    OF    NATIONAL    SBCU- 

BTTT — First  Place  Winnq  in  the  tJNiTiD 
States 

i.  cenekal  planking   and  paoctdctti 

A.  Committee  organization:  Committee 
composition,  30  members.  The  ccmmltiee 
Is  presided  over  by  a  chairman  elected  by 
the  membership.  Other  elected  cCBcers  in- 
clude a  vice  chairman,  a  secretary,  a  public 
relations  chairman,  and  a  special  evenis 
chairman.  The  beard  of  directors  at  the 
time  of  the  committee's  inception  authorized 
two  honorary  memberships  for  each  armed 
service:  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  California  National 
Guard.  The  holders  t,f  these  honorary  mem- 
berships are.  in  fact,  working  members  of  the 
committee.  Their  cooperation  has  proven 
of  vast  aid  to  the  ccmmlttee.  Weekly  meet- 
ings were  held  to  follow  the  general  pattern : 

1.  To  aid  Ln  any  way  possible  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  plan  for  national  secuiity. 

2.  To  discuss,  investigate,  and  develop  new 
projects  along  the  above  line. 

3.  To  have  members  and  Invited  guests 
meet  to  discuss  and  Investigate  all  projects 
in  which  the  committee  may  aid  the  commu- 
nity and,  or  Nation  In  any  way  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  any  plans  for  the  general  secu- 
rity of  this  area  and  or  NatkMi  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  Increase  tiie  memt>ershlp  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  committee. 

B.  Scope  of  the  national  security  pi^n:  To 
act  as  an  eflfectlve  informant.  To  Inform  the 
public  and  obtain  public  support  of  the 
program  or  programs  that  have  and  are  being 
formulated  by  the  committee  and  various 
other  groups  for  the  defense  planning  of 
this  area  and  or  Nation  as  a  whole.  Also 
to  aid  the  community  in  any  wortb-vhUe 
endeavor.  This  broad  general  plan  was 
carried  out  as  follows: 

1  Save  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard: 
A  resolution  wais  drafted  and  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  project  was  not 
successful  although  «  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  was  spent  on  it.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son notlilng  cotild  be  done  to  save  the  ship- 
yard was  due  to  the  fact.  In  the  words  of 
the  Honorable  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  "because  of  the  unpredici- 
abie  nature  uf  the  bub6iae::ce  and  the  lack 
o  meals  lor  determining  the  future  rate  of 
subsistence." 

2  Membership  en  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
nua&iui;  The  National  b^curitj  Comnuiies 


Is  represented  on  the  Armed  S?r%-tce8  Com- 
mission by  the  ccmmlttee  chairman. 

3  National  security  to  be  in  charge  of 
aircraft  obsenatlon  prats:  The  ccmmlttee 
wrt5  asked  by  the  Lcng  Beach  Disaster  Coun- 
cil to  organize  and  supervise  the  men  neccs- 
fary  for  this  project.  We  lee!  this  is  cue  cf 
the  rr.  >st  impwrtant  tasks  a  c  -nimittee  of 
tie  L  r.e  Bf.ich  Junior  Chamber  oJ  Com- 
me.'ce  ii.TS  ever  been  r.!.kcd  to  c  by  the  c.iy 
of  Long  B^ach  In  the  future  one  merr,*)er 
of  the  committee  will  be  Kppcmted  to  head 
this  project  for  a  period  cf  1  year  and  that 
«ill  be  his  only  duty  for  that  yetr. 

4.  Mf-mbership  on  the  Long  Beach  Disas- 
ter Ccuncll :  The  Long  Beach  D;s:».<::er  Coun- 
cil was  fcrmed  In  1934.  Imme^lttely  after 
tbp  Long  Bench  earthquake,  to  ftld  in  the 
time  of  florals,  ricts.  earthquake*,  fires,  wnr. 
find  ether  clvU  disturbances.  The  commmlt- 
Tee.  alor. e  with  the  heads  of  the  vanotis  de- 
partments of  the  local  government.  Is  rep- 
resented en  the  council. 

5.  Opposes  closing  of  the  Long  Becwrh  Naval 
Hospital;  A  resolution  was  adopted  and  sent 
to  all  interested  parties.  1.  e  .  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy.  Dc'eiise.  the  Veterans  .^dmiTUstra- 
tion,  the  President,  etc..  vtrcrous.y  denounc- 
ing the  closing  of  the  navil  hospital.  As  yet 
no  final  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

6.  Distribtitlon  of  A.'my  Day  and  Coast 
G-iard  Day  posters. 

7  Members  of  committee  aid  services  In 
Reserve  program:  Radio  broadcasts  and  ne^ss- 
papers  were  used  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
Reserve  programs. 

8  National  Security  Committee  rifle  team: 
Team  organized  April  1,  1950.  MeeU  once  a 
month  for  practice  and  competitive  shoots. 

9.  Veterans'  Information  service  set  up  by 
committee:  Thrs  service  was  set  up  in  co- 
operation with  the  Veterans'  AdmUiistraticn. 
manned  by  members  of  the  ccmmlttee,  on  a 
voluntary  public  service.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  was  to  help  the  vetersn  ob'aln  the 
Information  he  desired  with  the  '.east  pos- 
sible red  tape  and  delay. 

10  Committee  works  for  release  of  Chief 
Smith  and  Serpeant  Bender:  The  National 
Security  Committee  worked  In  conjunction 
with  other  local  organizations  to  publicize 
the  plight  of  these  two  men  held  prisoner 
by  the  Chlne.se  Communists:  a!s<j  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  State  Department  to 
hasten  their  release 

11 .  Military  and  naval  members  of  the  com- 
mittee In  the  news. 

12.  Last  year's  award  winning  scrapbock: 
This  committee's  1948-49  scrapbook  won  the 
second  place  award  in  rational  competition. 

U.    FAETICIFATlOjr 

Mo  financial  support  was  necessary.  Pinan- 
eial  pain  was  not  an  objective.  The  full 
committee,  including  honorary  members, 
participated  In  many  programs  and  projects. 

m.  BtNEFTT  TO  THE  COMMCNrrT 

The  Long  Beach  area  is  a  generally  attrac- 
tive area  to  an  enemy  attack  for  many  rea- 
sons. For  this  reason  the  committee  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  eflort  to  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  disaster  plan.  The 
committee  has  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
Long  Beach  Disaster  Council  and  hopes  to 
have  a  complete  attack  protection  plan  to 
present  to  the  public  In  the  near  future. 
The  foregoing  digest  of  projects  (I.  General 
Planning  and  ProcedtL'e:  B.  Scope  cf  the  Na- 
tional Security  Plan;  Items  1  throtigh  11) 
win  give  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  the  proj- 
ects completed  by  this  committee  that  we 
consider  of  benefit  to  the  commtmlty. 
rv  BENErrr  to  oeganizat:on  and  uzitbem 
The  fruits  of  the  com.mittee's  labor  have 
been  fully  appreciated  bv  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Belonging  to  a  ccmmlttee  which 
Is  active  In  a  mo«t  worth-while  way  Is  most 
gratifying  and  is  In  Itself  a  i?reat  reward. 
The  organization  is  proud  of  ilie  committses 
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achte^-emrnts  and  vJll  realtz*  the  full  extent 
of  the  many  contributions  made  to  the  Na- 
tion's security  ard  well-being  by  the  Natloi.al 
Security  Conunittee  of  the  Long  Beach  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
LoKc  Beach  Jrwioa  CHAUfsmi  or  Commcrcs 

National  SrccTirrT  Couurmx., 
BtNNETT  H  Jacobs.  Chairman. 

This  digest  furmshed  me  is  signed  by 
Bennett  H.  Jacobs,  chairman  of  this  im- 
portant Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
know  this  able,  vigorous,  and  vigilant 
youn?  man  personally — a  successful 
young  merchant  in  his  own  right — as  be- 
ing typical  of  each  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  congratulate 
him  as  chairman.  I  congratulate  the  en- 
tire committee  personnel.  And  I  con- 
gratulate the  Long  Beach  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  this  further  achieve- 
ment in  this  timely  field. 


The  Vanishing  American 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  ilegislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Malcolm  McDer- 
mott.  professor  of  law  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, before  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 
This  able  address  is  entaled  "The  Van- 
ishing American." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  V.^ntshinc  Ame«ican 

A  few  years  ago  there  came  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  your  talented  fellow  citizens  a  de- 
lightftil  vjlume  entitled  "The  Vanishing 
Virginian."  It  waa  read  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment by  all  your  neighbors,  as  I  can  testify, 
not  because  we  were  Intrigued  with  the  Idea 
of  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  species 
"homo  Virginlensis."  but  rather  because  of 
the  charming  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Willlama 
gave  us  an  Insight  into  the  wholesome  family 
life  of  Virginia  at  the  turn  of  the  centtiry. 
One  could  not  lay  the  book  down  without 
uttering  the  prayer.  •"God  forbid  that  this 
manner  of  living  should  vanish  from  the 
earth,"  for  here  was  real  American  life — lived 
by   truly  American   characters. 

Virginia,  which  haa  given  so  much  to  tha 
formation  and  molding  of  our  national  char- 
acter, must  see  to  it  that  in  this  unhappy 
era  of  false  doctrines  the  fundamentals  of 
your  State's  greatness  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
Nation.  It  may  well  be  that  by  the  preserv- 
ing and  holding  up  of  these.  America  may 
yet  be  led  back  Into  paths  of  sanity  and  saved 
from  the  course  that  now  threatens  her  un- 
doing. As  one  who  has  long  admired  and 
been  grateful  for  what  your  State  has  done. 
let  me  say  that  I  hope  you  will  never  cease 
to  take  pride  In  her  history  You  are  en- 
titled to  It  By  cherishing  and  preserving 
that  nubie  record  of  the  past  you  will  keep 


aflame  a  beacon  light  an  desperately  needed 
In  these  times  of  confus.on. 

I  rejoice,  therefore,  wht.icver  I  see  mani- 
fested the  spirit  of  Virginia.  It  was  exem- 
puned  In  a  delightful  story  told  me  recently 
about  a  young  VlrKlnla  Rlrl  \.ho  hnd  been 
Invited  to  her  first  d.inr^  at  West  Point. 
Naturally,  she  was  the  lie  le  of  the  ball.  Her 
escort  and  numerous  admirers  kept  pressing 
her  for  expressions  of  admiration  of  the 
beauties  and  atmoaphere  of  West  Point. 
Finally,  she  voiced  her  approval  by  sweetly 
stating  that  "11  might  even  be  called  the 
VMI  of  the  North"  You  Just  can't  beat 
that  for  lnt)orn  loyalty— the  kind  woven  Into 
the  very  fabric  of  the  character  of  your 
people.  I  cannot  believe  that  those  fine 
qualities  which  have  marked  your  citizenship 
down  through  the  ye.irs  are  really  l)elng  lost; 
nor  do  I  think  Mrs.  Williams  meant  to  Imply 
as  much.  Mere  changes  on  the  surface  do 
not  go  this  deep.  As  the  outsider  views  Vir- 
ginia, he  is  struck  with  the  continuity  of  Us 
high-minded,  intelligent  leadership  among 
the  States,  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
service.  The  very  fact  that  this  has  per- 
sisted from  the  inception  of  the  Republic 
makes  me  secure  In  the  hope  that  It  will 
abide  through  the  years  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  something  that  Is 
vanishing  from  our  national  life  about  which 
you  and  I  may  well  be  concerned,  and  deeply 
BO.  That  Is  why  I  have  ventured  to  para- 
phrase Mrs.  Williams'  title  and  elected  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  The  Vanishing 
American. 

Anyone,  however  casually  familiar  with  our 
country's  hLstory.  cannot  fall  to  note  the 
striking  change  that  has  come  about  in 
American  character  within  the  past  two 
decades.  It  is  not  the  mere  exaggeration 
of  an  alarmist  or  pessimist  when  one  states 
that  those  elements  of  self-reliance.  Inde- 
pendence, diligence,  and  thrift  that  marked 
American  character  in  earlier  days  are  fast 
vanishing  from  the  national  scene.  This  Is 
but  a  statement  of  plain  fact,  and  one  about 
which  I  take  it  little  difference  of  opinion 
can  exist.  There  are  many  who  glory  in  this 
change.     There  are  those  of  us  who  mourn  It. 

Sophisticated  leaders  of  the  first  group 
glibly  tell  you  and  me  that  America  has  out- 
grown her  past,  and  all  that  Is  old  must  now 
be  discarded  for  something  that  Is  new.  My 
first  answer  to  this  arrant  nonsense  Is  that 
this  country  of  ours  Is  not  old.  As  nations 
go,  she  Is  very  young  indeed.  The  late  James 
Beck,  that  scholarly  lawyer  and  statesman 
of  our  own  time,  had  a  way  of  emphasizing 
this  fact.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard 
him  on  this  point,  for  he  was  fond  of  ad- 
verting to  It  at  bar  association  gatherings. 
Mr.  Beck  died  only  a  few  years  ago  He 
might  well  be  alive  today  had  his  years  been 
extended  a  bit  beyond  the  usual  span.  He 
used  to  say  that  during  his  boyhood  In  Phil- 
adelphia there  still  lived  In  that  city,  at  an 
advanced  age  'tis  true,  that  great  leader  of 
the  early  American  bar,  Horace  Blnney.  and 
that  Horace  Blnney  could  recollect  In  his 
boyhood  seeing  Washington  and  Franklin  as 
they  enterr'd  and  left  Independence  Hall  In 
attendance  upon  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  In  other  words,  here  was  a 
man  known  tu  us  who  In  his  youth  knew  a 
man  who  in  his  youth  saw  Washington  and 
Franklin  at  the  very  birth  of  the  Nation. 
Just  two  full  life  spans  have  Intervened. 
That  gives  you  some  Idea  of  how  youthful 
America  as  a  Nation  really  Is. 

One  might  have  some  patience  with  the^e 
wise  men  who  are  wont  to  talk  of  changed 
conditions  and  new  problems  as  calling  for 
new  foundations  for  our  national  structure, 
provided  they  could  show  wherein  the  orig- 
inal foundations  had  failed  us.  This  they 
cannot  do.  On  the  contrary,  what  was  con- 
ceived and  put  together  163  years  ago,  has 
proved  the  greatest  boon  known  to  mankitid. 


It  succeeded  beyond  fondest  expectations  In 
preserving  liberty  and  bringing  happiness  to 
the  most  fortunate  people  in  all  human  his- 
tory. It  has  become  the  last  hope  of  free- 
dom-loving men  everywhere. 

Despite  these  Indisputable  facts,  you  hear 
men  and  women,  even  in  high  places,  some 
ignorant,  some  misguided,  some  downright 
corrupt,  blithely  ridiculing  or  lightly  br\  sh- 
Ing  aside  the  basic  principles  of  the  American 
Constitution.  So  persistent  have  they  b"en. 
so  plausible  their  arguments,  and  so  setJuc- 
tlve  their  promises,  that  not  only  have  they 
gained  an  ear.  but  power  as  well. 

If  what  I  am  saying  to  you  today  soun<l8 
trite.  I  m.ike  no  a|x>lo^.les.  It  must  be  4ild 
again  and  again,  by  all  who  hold  dear  his 
blessed  heritage  of  ours,  until  the  rank  ind 
file  of  our  citizenship  becomes  aware  of  w  hat 
Is  happening  here. 

To  make  clear  my  meaning  I  bring  yc  u  a 
simple  message,  it  has  but  two  points. 
The  first  relates  to  the  stripe  of  men  who 
made,  who  built,  and  who  preserved  this 
Nation.  The  second  Is  concerned  with  the 
sort  of  citizen  now  being  substituted  as  the 
typical  American.  The  contrast  will  be  ob- 
vious, the  conclusion  as  deplorable  as  It  is 
Inescapable. 

What  manner  of  men  were  the  founding 
fathers  and  those  who  held  up  their  arms? 
The  descriptive  terms  that  at  once  flash  nto 
your  minds  are  such  words  as  "stalwijt." 
"self-reliant."  "Independent,"  "sturly." 
"freedom-loving."  and  the  like.  Such  was 
the   stuff   American   patriots   were   madf    of. 

Let  It  not  be  thought  that  these  nen 
were  lawless  insurrectionists.  On  the  lon- 
trary.  they  were  Inherently  loyal  to  the 
mother  country.  Those  of  you  who  have  -ead 
Lynn  Montross"  very  recent  book,  Reluc  ant 
Rebels,  will  have  been  reminued  of  this  act. 
and  will  recall  how  loath  those  men  were  to 
sever  the  pxjlitlcal  bands  that  held  then  to 
the  land  of  their  origin.  It  was  only  b  tter 
resentment  of  despotic  government  ,hat 
drove  them  to  the  step.  Having  taken  It, 
they  were  equally  determined  to  set  \  p  a 
government  of  their  own  whereunder  the 
individual  citizen  should  t>e  entitled  to  his 
unalienable  rights,  which  included  not  )nly 
life  and  liberty  but  also  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, according  to  his  own  dictates.  T  lese 
men  proposed  to  plan  their  own  lives.  >ro- 
vlde  their  own  economic  security,  and  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  their  own  destiny.  To 
this  end  the  individual  was  guaranteed  the 
right  lo  orcier  his  own  life,  whether  for  good 
or  HI.  without  Interference  by  governme  ital 
bureaucracy    however    well-meaning. 

These  men  were  steeped  in  all  the  jihl- 
iosophles  of  government.  They  were  ex- 
perienced in  all  the  pitfalls  and  danger;  of 
governmental  power.  They  knew  the  .  or- 
ruptlng  effect  of  such  power.  Thus  It  was 
that  after  their  Independence  had  been  v  on. 
and  they  were  engaged  In  the  dllBcult  task 
of  constructing  the  machinery  of  their  own 
government,  the  Immortal  Jefferson  wote 
these  wise  words:  < 

"In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more 
be  heard  of  confidence  In  man.  but  bind  ilm 
down  from  mischief  by  tlie  chains  of  the 
Coiistltutlon." 

Out  of  their  own  exf>erlence  they  k  lew 
that  in  last  analysis  "government"  Is  nc  th- 
ing other  than  a  man  or  group  of  men,  ind 
that  such  men  on  being  elevated  to  posti  of 
power  do  not  thereby  t)ecome  saints.  Mmy 
of  them  are  weak,  exceedingly  weak.  In  the 
nature  of  things  they  are  subjected  to  mi.nl- 
fold  temptations.  One  taste  of  power  cre- 
ates a  lust  for  more  power,  and  quickly  en- 
genders the  notion  that  any  tactics  are 
Justifiable  In  holding  onto  and  enhancing 
that  power. 

If  the  smart  gentlemen  who  today  so 
readily  talk  of  changed  conditions  as  war- 
ranting  new   concepts  in  oiu  organic  law. 


think  this  inherent  trait  of  human  nature 
has  changed,  then  let  them  look  around, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  lor  the  answer. 
Governmental  power  Is  the  most  dangerous 
fcfce  kuowu  to  man.  From  the  dawn  of 
Civilization  It  has  plagued  the  race.  No 
sooner  have  men  entrtisted  it  to  their  rulers 
than  It  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  With  full  undcr- 
sunding  of  all  this  unhappy  experience  did 
cur  forefathers  set  about  to  construct  a 
C  vcrnmcnt  against  which  the  Indlvldu.ii 
eh  u!d  be  protected,  no  matter  what  poll- 
l  c.-l  party  or  group  might  gain  control  of 
the  ai.ichlrery. 

This  was  truly  an  experiment  In  the  art  of 
government.  Washington  in  his  Inaugural 
Midreas  so  denominated  It.  Lincoln  re- 
peated It  in  his  memorable  address  before 
Oongreas  at  the  outbreak  of  war  In  1861. 
Vi'ltors  who  came  fr^ni  abroad  in  the 
e..:iv  ye-irs  of  our  hisi  to  obterve.  and 
Iptcr  to  write  of  their  Impieeslons.  adcp.ed 
the  term  "experiment."  It  Is  well  that  Ai'  er- 
Icans  of  today  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  that  experiment.  The 
gist  of  It  was  that  government  should  t>e 
rr<^  trie  ted  to  the  business  of  governing,  while 
citizens  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
and  rose  or  fell  according  to  their  merlta. 
It  was  not  enough  that  governmental  officers 
and  agencies  should  l>e  selected  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  people.  An  equally 
important  factor  was  that  alter  being  thus 
chosen  their  sphere  of  activity  was  restricted 
by  laws  designed  to  guarantee  to  the  citizen 
a  maximum  of  personal  freedom  of  action. 
How  that  experiment  worked,  how  it  opened 
up  a  new  continent  and  new  vistas  for  free- 
men ever3rwhere.  how  it  produced  a  citizen- 
ship that  repelled  every  attack  from  without, 
and  repressed  every  upheaval  from  within. 
Is  the  history  of  America,  and  needs  no  repe- 
tition here. 

E:.rly  visitors  who  wrote  of  their  travels  In 
America,  such  as  Captain  Hall.  Mrs.  Troiiope. 
cie  Tocqueville,  and  Charles  Dickens  have 
much  to  say  of  the  American's  inordiiiate 
pride  In  his  country.  They  were  often  irri- 
tated and  even  disgusted  by  what  appeared 
to  them  as  a  rplrlt  of  swashbuckling  and 
boastfulness  But  those  Americans  were  en- 
titled to  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  for 
at  long  last  the  basic  problems  of  govern- 
ment had  been  largely  solved  The  key  to 
that  solution  Is  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution.  There  the  true  fimc- 
tions  of  government  wore  succinctly  stated: 
"establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquU- 
llty.  provide  for  the  common  defense."  and 
tiius  "promote  the  general  welfare."  The 
business  of  life  was  left  to  the  citizen  him- 
self. The  avowed  purpose  of  this  scheme  of 
things,  as  aptly  stated,  was  "to  secure  the 
blessings  of  lit>erty  unto  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  The  liberty  they  here  meant  was 
Individual  liberty,  free  from  encroachment 
by  their  t  wn  government  as  well  as  by  any 
foreign  foe. 

World  history  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  record  of  achievement  by  these  men  and 
their  descendants  under  such  a  system  of 
government.  Of  course,  all  was  not  smooth 
sailing,  nor  did  all  men  fare  equally.  The 
fact  that  dlfllcultles  were  faced  and  over- 
come Is  the  significant  thing,  "nie  further 
fact  that  the  worthy,  the  diligent,  and  the 
thrifty  generally  succeeded,  while  the  in- 
dolent and  the  unworthy  suffered  for  their 
weakness,  explains  the  development  of  a 
citizenry  that"  made  America  stroiig.  Out  of 
all  this  has  come  an  economy  that  Is  the 
marvel  of  the  ages,  one  that  has  produced 
the  hlghebt  state  of  well-being  any  people 
ever  knew,  one  that  has  produced  armies  and 
the  sinews  of  war  that  twice  within  our  own 
time  have  literally  aaved  civilization. 

Consider  now  the  amazing  chanee  that  has 
eome  to  pass.  By  devious  methods  It  has 
bMB  Ivoaght  alxmt  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  now    holds    unliuuied    p*jv.er    to    tax. 


unlimited  power  to  spend,  and  virtually  un- 
limited power  to  regulate  the  daily  affairs 
of  the  citizen,  even  unto  his  hours  of  labor 
and  his  wages.  Such  financial  and  economic 
controls  alone  mean  complete  domlnatic  -^  of 
the  life  of  the  individual,  for  whoever  con- 
trols these  can  ultimately  determine  the 
destlnv  of  a  people.  Not  only  are  these  pow- 
ers now  conceded,  but  they  are  regularly 
exercised  in  increaflug  measure.  Moreover, 
they  are  being  exercised  for  all  manner  of 
purposes,  many  of  which  are  purely  political. 
For  example,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxpw.yers'  mj'.iey  are  spent  annually  to 
buy  up  food  which  is  later  destroyed  or  be- 
comes worthless,  for  no  other  purixjse  than 
to  promote  scarcity.  Increase  the  price  of 
farm  products  to  the  consumer,  and  thus 
give  the  farming  cla^s  the  l)encfit  of  high 
prices.  The  plain  political  effect  of  such  a 
policy  Is  to  buy  the  farm  vote  at  public  ex- 
pense. Other  wholesale  expenditures,  such 
as  purchasing  silver  at  a  price  far  above  its 
true  wortii,  pajrtng  out  benefits,  bonuses,  and 
pensions  to  politically  powerful  groups,  have 
made  of  Government  a  farce  and  have  prcs- 
tttuted  it,  so  that  the  candidate  or  the  party 
that  now  makes  the  highest  bid  stands  to 
get  the  vote  of  the  recipients  of  this  form  of 
bribery. 

As  I  have  watched  this  evil  process  develop 
apace,  I  have  often  recalled  those  splenc.d 
words  of  honest  Grover  Cleveland  in  his 
message  to  Congress  back  in  1886,  when  he 
said: 

"When  more  of  the  peoples  sustenance  is 
exacted  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  Just 
obligations  of  government  and  expenses  of 
Its  economical  adminiftratioii,  such  exaction 
beccmes  ruthless  extortion  and  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  princlp'ts  of  a  free  gov- 
eriunent." 

:rot  only  are  the  unrestrained  taxing  and 
spending  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
being  used  in  this  fashion,  but  the  regula- 
tory power  as  well.  If  an  office  seeker  to- 
day wants  the  support  of  organized  labor,  he 
must  stand  for  an  ever  higher  minimum 
wage,  and  for  the  enactment  of  law3  de- 
signed to  give  sjieclal  privileges  to  labor  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

Time  will  not  suffice  to  p.oint  out  all  the 
Instances  of  similar  kind.  They  are  legion, 
and  are  rapidly  extending  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  Nation's  life. 

What  is  vitally  significant  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican conscience  has  come  to  tolerate  this  ne- 
farious system.  It  carries  an  infectious  poi- 
son that  seems  to  stupefy  our  sensibilities 
and  warp  our  better  natures.  I  talked  with  a 
farmer  recently  trying  to  explain  to  him  the 
Iniquity  of  Government's  so-called  aid  to  ag- 
riculture, which  had  Just  reached  him  In  the 
form  of  a  check  of  considerable  size.  His 
reply  was  as  follows:  "I  know  all  of  this  Is 
wTong,  but  the  other  fellows  are  getting 
theirs,  so  we  farmers  might  as  well  get  ours." 
The  sad  fact  is  that  this  attitude  has  become 
common  among  the  farming  class  that  once 
stood  as  the  very  bulwark  of  stalwart  Ameri- 
canism. 

It  might  seem  odd  that  these  different 
groups,  none  of  which  constitutes  a  majorliy, 
shculd  be  able  to  push  through  such  meas- 
ures designed  fcr  their  special  benefit.  Here 
comes  into  play  another  political  process  that 
must  never  be  overlcx)ked.  It  was  best  de- 
scribed by  that  remarkable  Virginian,  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  a  master  of  telling 
statement.  In  one  of  his  powerful  speeches 
In  Congress  he  on  one  occasicn  referred  tc  the 
"cohesive  power  of  public  plunder."  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that  phrase.  It  car- 
ries a  world  of  meaning,  and  teils  the  b  ..-.'•y 
•lory  of  pork-barrel,  log-roLlng  and  welfare 
legislation.  It  explains  how  politics  docs 
make  suange  bediellows. 

Thus  it  is  that  politics  in  this  country  has 
long  since  forsaken  pnnciFie.  and  has  de- 
generated into  a  liicre  game  of  selling  the 


taxing  power  to  organized  groups  In  return 
for  their  votes. 

E)o  not  think  I  speak  in  any  spirit  cf  par- 
tisanship, for  the.se  methods  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  parties,  nnrl  have  been 
adopted  by  candidates  regardless  of  party 
labels. 

The  point  I  moke  is  th.^t  public  plunder 
has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  It  ws» 
etarted  under  a  guise  oi  emer.^ency.  It  was 
carried  further  because  of  wartime  neces- 
sity. It  is  now  tolerated,  if  not  accepted  as 
an  established  notional  peacetime  prilcy. 

Were  there  nothing  but  dollars  Involved, 
I  should  not  view  the  situation  so  serious' y. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  more  here  than  meets 
the  nose.  At  the  urgirg  of  demagogues,  agi- 
tators and  ambitious  office  seekers,  the  Amer- 
ican pec  Die  have  been  led  to  turn  lo  G  vem- 
m««nt  for  the  sol.  1ns  of  all  thftr  prob'.jms. 
When  this  is  done  and  G».vernment  assi.mes 
the  task,  such  measures  are  called  liljeral. 

I  often  wonder  hew  It  is  thrit  the  usvally 
clear  and  practical  mind  cf  the  American 
citizen  has  not  long  since  discovered  the 
joke'^  In  this  sinister  game  betn';  played  at 
his  expense.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few  of 
thTn. 

The  very  proce<a  of  having  Government 
assiTme  the  role  of  guardian  or  father  of  Its 
citizens  is  re«?ularly  held  up  as  something 
novel  and  progressive  in  political  science.  In 
truth  it  i?  as  eld  as  government  lu?elf.  Prac- 
tically every  king,  dictator,  and  benevolent 
d^^^pot  of  old  professed  to  operate  a  welfare 
Btatp.  He  claimed  the  rlcht  to  function  as  a 
father  and  thus  to  make  his  sublects  his 
children.  That  is  the  very  system  that  cur 
American  forefathers  would  not  tolerate. 
Reverting  to  that  system,  cannot  be  liberal- 
ism, nor  is  it  progress.  It  merelv  means  a 
reversion  to  the  age-old  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment that  cursed  humanity  until  the 
American  exijerlment  lighted  a  new  way. 

The  next  Joker  follows  as  a  corollary  tr;  the 
first.  The  paternali.nic  state  cannot  func- 
tion as  such  unless  the  citizens  surrenders 
his  freedom  of  action  and  becomes  a  child. 
I  venture  that  most  men  wh^n  thev  clfimor 
or  vote  for  reeulation  out  of  Washington  fall 
to  realize  this  simple  fart.  Every  whit  of 
paternalism  on  the  part  of  ervernment  calls 
for  a  corresponding  surrender  cf  freedom  d 
action  on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  When  sucn 
surrender  re^iches  the  basic  activities  of  life, 
then  the  citizen  tc-comes  truly  a  helpless 
child  whose  only  ccurse  Is  to  rbey  his  master. 
Then  despotism  is  ready  to  6<t  In. 

The  third  Joker  consists  In  this,  thnt  not 
only  does  the  citizen  stirrender  his  freedom, 
tut  his  substance  also.  He  muit  pay  and 
pav  dearly  for  all  the  petting  paternalism  he 
gets.  Government  first  says.  'Let  us  do  the 
Job  for  you,"  then  calls  for  payment  of  the 
cist  of  the  Job.  p'us  Government's  inflated 
expense  in  doing  it.  That  is  why  taxpayers 
to  their  consternation  were  denied  any  sub- 
stantial relief  after  the  close  of  the  late  war 
They  were  rudply  made  to  know  that  they 
must  go  on  paying  the  cost  of  the  vast  pater- 
n.i!ism  already  built  up.  with  more  to  come. 
The  last  Jcker  I  present  is  the  relevation 
of  whom  we  are  surrendering  our  freedoms 
and  our  substance  to.  With  pious  face  the 
proiessional  bureaucrat  wiil  say  you  mtlst 
have  faith  In  the  great  American  Grvern- 
meat,  and  that  you  dare  net  discredit  that 
noble  institution.  Let  me  remind  ycu  agrln 
of  what  our  forefathers  fcund  out.  and  that 
was  that  Government  means  men.  and  men 
In  matters  of  power  cannot  safely  be  tnisted. 
Let  us  get  this  matter  clear  and  strElcht. 
When  you  and  I  are  a-sked  to  stirrender  our 
liberties  and  cur  property  to  the  control  of 
and  u&e  bv  GovernmeEt,  we  are  'urrendering 
them  to  men.  Just  plain  ordinary  men.  who 
generally  belong  to  the  class  called  "poliU- 
clar^."  Many  cf  them  are  nied  cere  men  or 
worse,  who  have  never  succeeded  at  anything 
beycnd  corralling  votes,  and  often  by  ques- 
tionable methods.     The  hoax  is  that  such 
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men  under  the  hlKh-«>undlnft  title  of  "^ot-  If  the  efflcJency  of  the  legUUtlve  estnb-  eupply  of  Huorescent  light  tubes.  •  247-y^ar 

^nment"«re^  hold  u^M  being  qu^             to  lUhment    has    been    Increased,    and    this    1.  .upply    of    blndem    and    carloads   of    similar 

I^^d  the  cai^en's  e«?nmKS  and  to  rc»;ulflte  a  matter  upon  which  Judjfment  U  reserved.  easy  obtainable  articles  now  cluttering  up 

h^  life  itiifthan  he ^^»n  do  si  fcr'hlm-  there  U  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  costs  Uncle    Sam's    warehouse    space    In    various 

self      Two  evil  consequences  now  from  this  of  the  legislative  branch  have  Increased  by  parU  of  the  country. 

rJ^n^r      pintlcl^s   thus  surfeited  wWh  leap,  and  bounds  since  1946.  as  Illustrated  But  most  Irnporta.H   of  a  I    »     ^he  Reo  - 

Dower  can  and  do  traJBc  In  the  verv  life  sub-  bv  the  following  table:  ganlzatlon  Act  of   1946  Is  ever  to  rench   Its 

sunce  of  pr  ?a?e  c  Sens    a^  If  this  were  a  /  ErprndUurr.  bv  fiscal  years  far  the  legisla-  Prime  objective,  the  Congress  must  stop  ap- 

Jommodlty  to  be  bartered  for  roU*.    At  the  ""'^    ,.,,  branc^  of  the  Golernment  ^"'^^  ?''"f, Z[!  S-en  able  tolind 

«.me  tlme%he  short-.^hted  clti«n  who  has  ,^^^_ :_.  ,3,.  3,5.  ^,  '"^eTc^^r 'r^S. ^conom  -^n  the  Fed- 

^d^  Zl':^^^^rZlZ^  ^i,rVrm.  -- -•  -  ;-  er^Ou^verLnent  I,  no^  lm^,ssile. 

raadUy  gets  the  idea  that  such  Is  the  only        ^^^ ^g  506.024  ^ 

meaning  and  purpose  of  government.  j^^^" gg  q28  687 

In  closing  I  leave  with  you  what  has  ever  ,9si"iestVmateJ 70  655  064  ^          ^                r  r            •     «»   . 

seemed  to  me  the  most  significant  story  that  11  '                ,      ,1-r""!.'""".'     *J   -„i Russians  Sbw  Export  of  Strategic   Mate- 

c-ime  out  of  the  late  World  War.     The  Incl-  The  budget  for  19ol.  estimates  the  appro-  .,.,,■,    jc*  *      .         T      L! 

dent  occurred  in  tlu^  heartbreaking  days  of  prlatlons     for    the     legislative     branch,     as  rials  to  United  Mates  to  a   1  nckle 

June  1940.  when  French  troops  were  crushed  follows:                                                                                                              

and   fleemg   before  the   oncoming   Germans.       Senate $11,840,391  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

One  young  French  officer  pressing  southward  House  of  Representatives 21.804.970  ^^ 

came  to  the  cottage  ol  an  old  p>easant  who  Legislative    miscellaneous '268.715  r\<r\ir  l  r-r 

had  been  h:s  fathers  friend  and  companion  Architect  of  the  Capitol 15.  177.400  HON.  WESLEY  A.  D  EWARl 

In  arms  years  before.    He  paused  for  a  brief  Botanic   Garden. 196.500  r  v  intava 

l*«plte  from  his  headlong  flight,  and  while  Librarv  of  Congress 9.369.200  of  .  t 

conTerslng    with    this   old    family    friend    he  Government  Printing  OfHce 19.052.736  L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

said  to  him.  '•Tell  me  what  has  happened  to  Permanent     appropriation.    LI-  Tuesday   August  8,  1950 

my   country   that   she   now   lies  broken   and  brary  of  Congress 86.495 

conquered.     You  with  my  father  fought  for  Mr.     D  EWART.     Mr.     Speaker,    as    I 

France  in  the  days  of  her  glory.    What  is  the  Total  general  and  special  have  said  many  times  in  this  House,  one 
meaning   of   this   her   downfall?"     The   old  appropriations 77,796.407  ^j   ^^le  most   important  stratesic  mate- 
peasant  promptly  replied.  'My  young  friend.  purther  proof  that  the  Legislative  Reor-  rials  our   Nation   needs,   in   war  and   in 
I  can  tell  you  the  secret  of  Franc-es  collapse.  ga,i,zat,on  Act  of  1946,  which,  by  title  II.  sec  pp^ce    is  chrome 

In    the    days   of   our   generation   when   your  ^^^    directed   the   Comptroller   General  *^          '     ^                 j.                       adODted     an 
father  and  I  served  and  fougnt  in  the  legions  .               evnendlture    analvsls    of    each  ^  "^     benate     nas     now      aaopiea     an 
Of   France,   the   domn.ant  spirit   and   only  [^ZfLrLe^cutl^^^^^^^^^  amendment   to   the  general   appropria- 
question  in  the  breast  of  Frenchmen  every-  ^^nment    failed  to  live  up  to  expectations,  tions  bill  which  Will  aid  materially  in  the 
where  was.  What  can  I  do  for  France,  what  ^^^  ^  j^^j^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  no  appropria-'  development   of   our   chromite   resources 
can  I  give  to  my  country?    While  in  this  your  ^^^-^  ^^^  ^^.^  j^j^^j^  jjy  Congress  to  enable  in  Montana,  where  75  percent  of  our  do- 
generatlon  you  and  your  fellows  have  been  ^^^  Comptroller   General   to  carry   out   this  mestic    supplv    is    found.      In    order    to 
\u^fl^^!l  whItTn°F;ani"be*'maJe^'o  <i>^^^^^<^  point  out  further  the  importance  of  de- 
do  for  ^-  -^'  '^^  ^-"''*^^  '^^'^^^^T  °'  ''"'  '^'T  veloping    this    domestic    resource,    and 
%«:"mnce    coUap«^    long    before    her  ^i?hr,S^X^^^?^ows'     '" '"'"         '  *"'^ding  our  dependence  upon  far-away 
armies  went  to  pieces.     She  collapsed   from  ..g^    205    The  Comptroller  General  is  au-  places    includins:    Russia.    I    include    the 
within,  and  when  her  sons  began  to  think  thorlzed   and  directed   to  make   a   full   and  following  newspaper  article  dealing  with 
only  in  terms  of  what  they  could  force  from  complete  study  of  restriction*  placed  In  gen-  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union: 
ber.    Here  before  our  very  eyes  has  been  dem-  ,  appropriation  acts  limiting  the  expendi-  r,.sstans  Slow   Export  or  Stratkic  Mate- 
onsvratcd   the  tragedy   that   can   come  to   a  ^„„  Ji  .rJrifierf  annmnnationr  therein   with  «^sstANS   slow    cxpobt  or  otratm.ic   matk 
BMni«    m.  n«noi«  with   m.  ffT»at    armv   and   a.  *              speciBed  appropriations  tnerein.  witn  jj^g  .JO  Unitid  Statis  to  a  Tiicklc 
peopls.  a  peopis  witn   a   great    army   ana   a  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  to  the  Govern-  „.^     „       ,         ^         m             .     .  ^  .»,   ♦  .»,— 
great    nary,    when    thU    creeping    paralysis  ^^^^  incident  to  complying  with  such  re-  ,  The  Russians  have  demonstrated  that  they 
•»^  »"■  strictlons.  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  his  ^now  how  to  use  export  controls  too. 

A*  one  contemplates  the  Vanishing  Amerl-  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complying  with  such  When    the   United   States    in   March    1948 

can    hi.   soul    u    troubled    within    him.      He  restrictions    and    such    other    recommenda-  Instituted  a  ban  or  quantitative  restriction 

Wonders  whether  the  fate  of  France  awaiu  ^j^^,  ^m,  respect  thereto  as  he  deems  neces-  <»"  •««»•  2,300  comnrodltles  for  shipment  be- 

tus  cotintrj.  ^_  oj  desirable.  ^'"**  ^^  """^  curtain,  there  was  no  Immedl- 

_^_______  Swc.  206.  The  Comptroller  General  Is  au-  •^*  reaction  by  Russia. 

thorlzed  and  directed  to  make  an  expendi-  There   were   only   two  strategic   materials 
,,     ,        .      B  ture  analysis  of  each  agency  In  the  executive  «'«    normally    had    Imported    from    Russia— 
Where  Is  the  tconomy  Under  the  Keor-  branch  of  the  Government  (Including  Gov-  manganese  and  chrome  ore— but  they  were 
•  anrraHnn  Art  nf  l^lfi'  emment  corporation*),  which.  In  the  opln-  extremely  important.     Both  are  essential  to 
ganaanon  act  01   iyv>  .  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  comptroller  General,  will  enable  the  production  of  steel  and  are  being  stock- 
Congress  to  determine  whether  public  funds  piled. 
EX'iENSION  OF  REMARKS  bare  been   economically   and  efficiently   ad-  In    1948   Russia   exported    427.000   tons   of 
or  ministered  and  expended      Reports  on  such  manttanese  ore — some  of  the  richest  In  the 
iirku    rkiKitri     i     orrrk  analyses  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comp-  world  with  a  content  of  about  35  percent. 
nUll.  uAMhL  A.   KhtU  troller  General,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  That  was  an  Increase  of  96.000  tons  over  their 
or  NEW  T   Rx  Committees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu-  1947  shlpmenu. 

TV  -THF  HOt'SF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  *''*    I>?partments.     to     the     Appropriations  Russia  aiscrs  sharply 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATI.  ES  committees,  and  to  the  legislative  commit-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ,^^  ^ 

Tuesday.  August  8.  19,0  tees  having  jurisdiction  over    J«j»l;^'«"    J'  ore.     In  1948  the  U,  S.  S.  R.  exported  351.755 

Mr    REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Spealc-  l^en^'- o;'tL°?:;"ru'.es°"  ''*  "^•"''^''  l^^,,^,'^\''T.?  ^^«^-'  ^"^^^^^  ^'^^ 

er.  under  unanimous  consent  heretofore  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov-  ^Jo.t>»»  tons  in  li,*/.                      ^     v,      , 

granted    I  am  inserting  some  interest-  ernment  has  operated  on  a  deficit  basis  for  „  Last   year   the   Russians  reacted   "harply. 

ing  statistics  furnished  bv  Paul  O    Pe-  18  out  of  the  last  20  years  and  total  ex-  While  not  banning  entirely  the  sale  of  the 

ers  u^der  da^of  August  8    1950,  with  pendltures  have  amounted  to  *577.,M1.437,-  t..    v  ta.    -^^  «•     ^ey    cm    down    sharply 

reference  to  alleged  economy  under  the  ^;,U^„,^;T^[^rlvl^ro  ^?h%"??rprrore;  grei'^rrerj^s.S^olJs^  chr^me^^orr '^ 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  ^,g„„al  and  have  at  hand  a  comprehensive  So  far  this  year  there  has  been  only  the 

Lecislattvx  REoacAMZA-noN  Act  or  1946  analysU  of  the  past  expenditures  to  deter-  faintest  trickle.     In  fact,  last  week  the  first 

Economy  Dvo  mine  whether  or  not  they  have  at  all  times  1950  shipload  of  chrome  ore  from  the  S<jviet 

Public  Law  801    approved  Auetist  2.  1946,  been    economically    and    efficiently    admin-  arrived  In  Baltimore— 6.700  tons  of  It.    Only 

popularly    known'  as   the   LegUlatlve   Reor-  Istered  and  expended  6500  tons  of  manganese  has  been  received, 

ganization  Act  of  1946.  was  enacted  for  the  A  good  starting  point  would  be  on  the  $91. -  with  7  months  of  the  year  elapsed, 

declared    purpose    to    provide    for    Increased  648.245.781   In  expenditures  for  national  de-  The  United  States  produces  less  than   10 

efficiency    In    the    legislative    branch    of    th«  fense  during  the  past  6  years.  percent  of  the  manganese  It  consumes  and 

Government  has  turned  out  to  be  a  dud  when  Then,  too,  the  Comptroller  General  mleht  this  Is  low  grade.     Last  year  our  output  was 

when    It    comc's    to    saving    money    for    the  find   out   and    report   to   Congress   Just    who  126.000  tons.     We  consumed   1.3J0.042.     The 

American  taxpayers.  authorized    the    procurement    of    a    93-year  bulk  of  what  we  now  get  comes  from  India, 
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the   Gold   Coast.   Brazil,   and   the   Union    of 
South  Africa. 

nuNsrovr  n  problkm 

OfBclals  say  there  la  plenty  of  manganese 
In  the  ground  In  these  place  -.  but  thai  the 
problem  of  transports tl 'in  from  the  mine 
bead  to  the  seacoast  is  the  stumbling  block. 

United  States  steel  companies  reportedly 
are  pouring  money  into  Brazil  In  an  effort 
to  step  up  production.  axKl  American  trans- 
portation experu  have  been  working  in  In- 
dia to  Improve  the  situation  there.  Once 
this  Is  done  the  United  Sutes  won't  have  to 
wcMrry  about  manganese,  whether  for  war  or 
peace.  It  Is  said. 

As  for  chrome.  American  production  Is 
ncgUglble.  La£t  year  the  output  was  433 
tons.  Otir  toUl  consumption  was  1,204  344 
tons.  Government  spokesmen  say.  however, 
that  chrome  Is  no  problem,  either  for  cur- 
rent needs  or  stockpile  purposes.  In  fact, 
Bti^kplle  requirements  of  one  grade  (refrac- 
tory) already  have  been  met.  Our  principal 
sources  arc  Turkey,  southern  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa.  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines. 

<  rUta  AKK  BIG  rTEMS 

Purs  mnde  up  more  than  half  the  Sfjviet 
exports  to  the  United  States  Ian  year,  as 
thev  usually  do.  and  are  the  bltTtest  dollar 
earner  for  the  U.  8.  S  R  We  bought  124- 
000.000  worth  In  1949  when  our  total  im- 
ports from  RussU  totaled  S42.000.000. 

(An  BCA  of&clal,  commenting  on  this,  sa'.d 
It  wus  Irrnlc  that  furs — a  lu>.ury  Item  for 
list  America — helo  finance  the  Corn- 
Party  here  perhp.ps  as  much  as  any 
other  one  ltem.> 

Metals  and  manufactures  took  second 
place  among  Russian  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1949.  totaling  $8,000,000. 


Tl»e  Real  !««oe  in  t^e  Kro./land 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^     HOH.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  MTW  TCKK 

IN  THE  HOU8Z  OF  REPP.E5EN1  ATIVE3 
Tuetday.  Augit't  8.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  view  of  a  statement  sent  to  each 
Member  oi  the  Hou>^e  by  the  Honnrata'.e 
Walter  Lywch  on  the  Knowland  amend- 
metit.  I  should  like  to  keep  the  record 
cleiT  by  pointing  out: 

First.  That  his  statement  L^  an  in- 
dictment of  every  other  member  of  tlie 
12-man  conXerence.  as  every  one  of  them 
signed  the  report  adopiuig  the  so-called 
Know  land  amendment: 

Second.  That  his  statement  is  an  in- 
dictment of  our  State  legislatures,  our 
Elate  administrator?:,  and  our  State 
court*:,  for  it  assumes  that  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  unbridled  au- 
thority over  the  States — 

a.  Workers  will  be  deprived  of  benefits 
for  refusing  to  sign  yellow  dog  contracts, 
nccept  sub-.«;tandard  work,  pivc  up  their 
union  membership  and  Join  company 
u^ons. 

|b.  That  the  appeal  process  of  the 
State*  is  unfair  in  that  it  takes  some  time 
to  pursue  the  remedy  in  the  approved 
State  law:  and  that  therefore  the  Secre- 
tary of  Latx>r  should  be  permitted  to  step 
In  and  coerce  the  State  to  follow  his  rul- 
ing instead  of  following   their   orderly 


p;ocess  before  he  tries  them  for  non- 
compliance vith  liie  Federal  siandards; 

Tnird.  That  our  States  are  so  inhe-- 
enliy  vicious  m  their  administration  and 
court  rulines.  that  the  Federal  standards 
contained  in  their  own  laws  will  be  disre- 
garded ?nd  nullified,  and  that  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  wait  until  the  State 
court  has  spoken — to  quote  him  "will 
break  down  the  standards  established  by 
Ccnsresi.' 

If  these  accusations  are  true,  we  are 
wasting  time  in  considering  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  cur  State  admin- 
i;-trators  and  governors.  We  are  waiting 
time  in  considering  their  request  to  pre- 
serve their  State  administrative  and 
judicial  processes.  We  should  be  con- 
."^idcring  the  que.':lion  of  abolishing  our 
Slate  systems. 

Make  no  mistake,  despite  all  innuen- 
does to  the  contrary,  the  real  issue  is  not 
the  alleged  issue  of  preserving  the 
standards  Congress  has  WTitien.  Rather 
it  is  the  issue  of  protecting  the  States 
against  complete  domination  in  their  ad- 
mini.strati%'e  functions,  and  circtunven- 
tion  of  their  judicial  processes  by  the 
Secretarv'  of  Labor. 

Stale  administrators  and  courts  can  of 
course  misconstrue  their  law  and  violate 
their  law  today,  and  if  the  Knowland 
pmendment  is  passed  they  can  of  course 
still  do  so.  But  our  States  have  a  proud 
record  of  fairness.  They  are  not  vicious, 
unfair  to  labor,  or  iniereried  in  violating 
Federal  standards.  If  they  did.  they  can 
still  be  penalized  by  the  Secretar\'  of 
Labor.  The  nrnf^ndment  does  not  relieve 
our  States  of  compliance  with  Federal 
standards.  It  merely  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary from  dominating  their  dav  to  day 
administration  and  circumveniins  the 
State  procedure  in  the  guise  of  enforcing 
Federal  standards. 


Appo'n'.rneBt  Quctai  to  Ann«po!i»  To  Bt 
Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Oi 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  GKLAHOM* 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RZPRESENTAT1\'E3 

Thursday.  Jujie  29.  1950 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  shortatie  of  living  quarters. 
v\h:ch  cannot  be  expanded  because  of 
the  defense  economy  program,  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  will  t>e 
forced  to  reduce  its  appointment  quotas 
beeinning  next  year.  Members  of  Con- 
press  have  already  been  advised  that 
their  quotas  would  be  cut  from  five  to 
four  candidates  for  each  Congressman 
and  Senator.  With  the  exception  of  the 
President's  quotas  of  75.  and  the  State 
Department  s  privilei?e  of  naming  20 
mtn  from  Latin-American  nations,  all 
oiher  quotas  will  be  cut  approximately 
20  percent.  At  present,  3.400  mid.ship- 
men  are  quartered  in  Bancroft  Hall — 
vhlch  was  designed  to  accommodat« 
2.750  men — and  larger  quarters  are  ur- 
gently  needed.     Under    present   world 


condiuons  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  sacruice  in  preparedness,  with 
Its  relatively  minor  savin^T.  can  be  justi- 
fied while  the  Nation  is  spendmg  billions 
for  other  t>-pes  of  defense,  both  at  home 
and  abroai 


Addreii  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Fenn- 
jylvania,  at  Annual  Meeting  of  West 
Virginia  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Associa- 
tion, Weston,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATES 

Wednesday,  August  9  ilcgislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  MARTL*^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  deLvered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  West  Virginia  Oil  and  Natural  G.i.s 
Association  at  Weston.  W.  Va.,  Saturday, 
August  5. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADOBr.ss  or  United  States   StNAToa   Edw.ou) 

MaBTIN.       or       PtNNSYl  VANIA,       AT       AnM'AL 

MErnNG   or   thi   West  VraciNiA   Ou.   and 

Natvral     GAi     Association     at     Weston, 

W.  Va.,  Atjct  ST  6.  19&U 

It  l8  Bu  extreme  pleasure  to  addrese  thla 
organization  of  oil  and  rhs  producers  who 
nviiintain  the  American  tradition  of  rug'^ed 
Individualism. 

Yours  i»  a  dangeroiw  and  hazardcrua  busl- 
ncM.  It  ha«  developed  I'.'o  one  (,'.  rh(  preat- 
CRt  and  most  tiaeful  industries  in  the  world 
becsttse  men  of  cotirage.  Tislon,  and  Initia- 
tive tork  great  rUks,  l>otb  personal  arul 
financial. 

Since  that  memorable  day  In  18-^  when 
Col.  E.  L.  Draic'  bruught  In  the  world  a  first 
oil  weU  In  the  hills  of  n  )r'.hw»f^ern  Penn- 
■ylvauia.  the  starch  lor  oil  ba*.  gorwr  torward. 

It  haa  led  men  wltb  the  spirit  of  adveatura 
Into  the  most  inacceaelble  placf* 

They  endured  hardahlp  and  bark-breaking 
toll.  They  lived  and  worked  under  the  nii*i 
primitive  conditions  They  ex;>crienced  ait>- 
«I>polntmeni   and  dtscouragement. 

But  they  went  ahead  with  perslEtence  re- 
sourcefulnesB,  and  enterp-'lse.  They  relied 
on  their  own  eJTorts  end  energy. 

They  didn't  look  to  the  Government  for 
prant.B,  loans,  or  subsidies.  They  raised 
their  own  capital. 

They  invented  Improved  machinery.  They 
expanded  Into  new  fields  of  discovery  and 
deve;  praer.T.  Thev  callfd  upon  .«^clence  for 
research  into  new  technology  and  better 
producte. 

They  created  new  transportation  rj'stems 
and  improved  marketing  methods  to  give 
better  s^'rvlce  to  the  public. 

Today  the  average  citizen  takes  all  these 
thlnjre  for  prante<l.  But  It  fhould  be  remem- 
bered that  the  oil  and  !?a«  Industry,  of  which 
you  are  an  Important  part,  came  up  the  hard 
wav. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  dlfflcultlca  which 
prrxiuced  the  American  way  of  life.  There- 
fr>re  you  appreciate  the  reward*  of  Americas 
achievement — our  hlch  st.-iiidarrt  of  living, 
cur  speiidld  cultural  and  Bpirltua!  attaln- 
nsenis  and  above  ail.  our  freedom  oX  Ui« 
individual. 
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The  p-.nointr  greatness  of  the  United 
States  vas  not  built  tn  leetslatlve  halls.  It 
was  not  established  by  Government  decree. 
It  wa«  not  created  by  the  declslona  of  our 
high  courts.  The  same  coura$?eous  spirit  of 
Individual  enterprise  and  Initiative  that  la 
represented  In  the  oU  and  gas  Industry  built 
our  giant  steel  production,  our  coal  Industry, 
and  our  great  transpvortation  systems. 

The  men  who  contributed  most  to  the 
economic  strength  of  our  country  were  not 
ham;>ered  by  an  Krmy  of  bureaucrats  pre- 
tending to  look  after  their  Interefts.  Tl.ey 
"vere  not  controlled  by  Government  direc- 
tives and  regulations  designed  to  serve  po- 
litical purposes.  They  did  not  encounter 
Government  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  American  Republic  was  founded  by 
men  who  loved  freedom.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a  protest  against  unwar- 
ranted taxation,  political  Interference  and 
tig.  centralized  government. 

In  drafting  the  Constitution  the  founding 
fathers  recogniaed  the  dangers  of  big  gov- 
ernment. They  knew  that  government 
could  in  time  become  oppressive  and  could 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

They  sought  to  restrict  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment, to  safeguard  Individual  freedom 
and  to  protect  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Their  Ideal  was  a  government  that  would 
Le  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master. 

Under  that  concept  the  United  States  has 
made  greater  progress  than  any  other  nation 
In  the  world.  In  less  than  2C0  years  we  have 
buUt  the  richest  and  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Is  It  because  we  had  greater  natural  re- 
sources than  other  countries?  No;  that  Is 
not  the  reason.  Many  other  countries  have 
richer  natural  resources  than  we   possess. 

We  have  about  7  percent  of  the  world's 
popiilation  and  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
land  area,  yet  we  produce  one-third  of  all 
the  world's  goods. 

Why  have  we  accomplished  so  much  more 
In  200  years  than  any  other  nation  In  all 
blstory? 

Why  have  we  been  successful  In  6  wars? 
Why  has  American  Inventive  genius  been 
able  to  lighten  the  labors  of  workers  In  all 
parts  of  the  world? 

Why  hav  our  men  and  women  served  suc- 
cessfully all  over  the  globe  as  teachers  and 
Instructors? 

Why  have  our  men  and  women  gone  to 
every  Island  of  the  seas  teaching  the  glories 
of  Christ? 

There  Is  only  one  answer,  and  that  Is  be- 
cause we  possess  the  God-given  freedom  of 
the  Individual. 

This  freedom  Imposes  great  responsibili- 
ties. In  order  to  have  freedom,  the  Individ- 
ual must  love  freedom  above  security.  To 
maintain  freedom  of  the  Individual  calls  for 
sweat,  sacrlflce,  thrift,  hard  work,  tolerance, 
shedding  of  tears  and  b!ood.  and  love  of  God. 
Those  qualities  have  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Tour  early  settlers  had  deep  religious  and 
patriotic  convictions.  They  wanted  to  be 
free.  They  wanted  opportunity.  They  were 
willing  to  work  for  security  and  happiness 
and  the  well  being  of  their  poeterity. 

Your  people  are  hard-working,  courageous 
and  Independent.  They  are  strong  believers 
In  the  free  enterprise  economy  and  tiie 
American  way  of  life. 

Like  all  real  Americans,  they  are  natural- 
ly oppos^^  to  socialism  in  any  form.  They 
wotild  vote  almost  solidly  attainst  this  dtx:- 
trlne  If  the  question  was  submitted  for  a  dl- 
rert  vote. 

Ihat.  of  course,  will  never  hapy>en,  but 
nevertheless,  during  the  last  18  years  we  have 


witnessed  a  departure  from  the  philosophy 
of  government  contemplated  by  the  found- 
lug  fathers  of  these  United  States. 

We  have  t)ecome  Increasingly  aware  of  a 
dangerous  trend  In  the  thinking  of  some  of 
our  people  and  In  the  adminiotratlon  pro- 
posals which  are  taking  us  dowu  the  slippery 
road  to  scxrlallsm. 

It  Is  natural'  to  ask: 

"How  can  It  happen  here  when  we  are  op- 
posed to  socialism  and  don't  want  It?" 

The  answer  is  found  In  Indifference,  neg- 
lect of  our  civic  duties,  the  desire  for  an 
easy  way  of  life.  poMrnment  paternalism 
and  too  much  government  at  too  high  a 
price. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts. 

In  18  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
Increased  Its  number  of  employees  threefold 
and  Its  cost  10  times.  Its  debt  Is  increasin^^ 
dally  and  now  amounts  to  more  than 
t257.0O0.0O0.0C0. 

At  HO.COO  each,  this  would  drill  25.700.000 
wells. 

This  tremendous  debt  Is  destroying  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  inflation. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  of  this 
year  Oovernmerit  sp>endlng  exceeded  reve- 
nues by  $3,100,000,000  dollars. 

What  has  brought  this  about? 

It  Is  the  result  of  Increasing  and  expand- 
ing governmental  functions.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  Federal  Government  looked  after 
national  defense,  rivers  and  harbors,  bank- 
ing and  currency  and  foreign  affairs. 

Now  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
wants  larger  appropriations  for  roads,  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  airports,  housing,  and 
relief  work  all  over  the  world. 

Federal  men  are  now  out  on  the  farms  and 
down  In  the  mines.  They  conduct  health 
clinics,  supervise  conservation,  and  plan  for 
public  works  projects. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  or  Is  finan- 
cially Interested  In  about  100  Important  busi- 
ness enterprises  with  a  direct  Investment  of 
about    $20,000. 000.030. 

The  Government  Is  engaged  In  the  business 
of  lending  money,  guaranteeing  loans  and 
deposits,  writing  life  Insurance,  producing, 
distributing,  and  selling  electric  power  and 
fertilizers,  operating  railways  and  ships,  buy- 
ing and  selling  farm  products,  and  smelting 
and  selling  metals. 

Some  of  these  enterprises  Invest  their  sur- 
plus funds  In  Government  securities,  thus 
compelling  the  Government  to  pay  Interest 
on  Its  own  Investment. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Government's 
plan  to  extend  control  over  natural  gas  by 
regulating  prices  to  be  paid  independent  pro- 
ducers and  gatherers  in  the  field. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  Increased  functions. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  now 
cost  us  more  than  $85,000,000,000  per  year. 

We  pay  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  more  than  $10,000,000,000 
per  year  In  salaries. 

More  than  25.000.000  Americans  receive  a 
regular  check  of  some  kind  from  government. 

Let  us  be  fair.  It  is  not  all  the  Federal 
Government's  fault.  Hat  In  hand,  with 
bowed  heads.  States,  municipalities,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  business  groups,  labor  or- 
ganizations, farmers,  and  educators  seek  help 
Irom  Uncle  Sam. 

Through  governmental  hand-outs,  subsi- 
dies, price  supports,  loaning  of  money,  and 
grants  to  subdivisions  of  government,  we  are 
getting  away  from  Individual  Independence 
and  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  government. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  dangers. 

There  are  those  who  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life  and  substitute  for  It  a  socialistic  form 
of  government.  That  would  wipe  out  th« 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  make  us  sub- 
servient to  an  all  powerful  totalitarian  State. 


There  are  those  who  feel  that  Government 
can  better  operate  business,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  enterprises  than  Indi- 
viduals. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  made 
great  profre.'s.  It  has  a  greater  diversity 
of  Industry,  natural  resources,  and  transpor- 
tation systems  than  any  other  State  In  the 
Union.  Its  development  has  been  the  result 
of  private  capital. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  has  experienced  a 
glaring  example  of  the  failure  of  government 
ownership.  I  am  referring  to  the  canal  sja- 
tem  In  Pennsylvania. 

A  little  more  than  100  years  ago  Pennsyl- 
vania embarked  on  a  great  public-works 
program,  financed  by  public  funds.  Includ- 
ing canals,  bridges,  turnpikes,  and  railroads. 
The  canal  project  alone  cost  $40,000,000.  an 
enormous  sum  In  those  d.'>ys.  The  main 
canal  and  railroad  system  ran  clear  across 
the  Slate  from  Philadelphia   to  Pittsburgh. 

The  dreamers  of  that  period  thought  the 
net  profits  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
State  government  and  would  relieve  the 
people  of  all  State  taxes. 

How  ea.sily  they  were  fooled.  This  ven- 
ture of  government  In  business  was  so  badly 
managed  and  was  so  unprofitable  that  It 
almost  depleted  the  State  treasury.  It  placed 
the  whole  economy  of  Pennsylvania  In  dan- 
ger of  destruction. 

Things  were  so  bad  as  far  as  the  canala 
were  concerned  that  the  general  assembly 
abandoned  the  project  and  directed  that  the 
State-owned  transportation  facilities  be  sold. 

Further  legislation  was  enacted,  forbidding 
the  State  to  engage  directly  or  Indirectly  in 
any  corporate  enterprise.  To  show  how  deep- 
ly the  State  was  Involved.  It  was  not  until 
1913  that  all  the  bonds  which  financed  this 
system  of  public  works  were  finally  paid  off. 

Another  example  of  Government  Inefll- 
clency  In  business  was  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  by  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

Government  operation  extended  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  1918.  to  February  9.  1920.  The  rail- 
road revenues  during  that  period  accrued  to 
the  Government.  They  proved  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  rentals.  The  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  period  was  a  little  more  than 
$1,575,000,000. 

In  World  War  II  the  railroads  were  oper- 
ated by  the  railroads  themselves.  From  De- 
cember 1,  1941  to  August  3,  1945,  which  «hs 
the  period  of  the  war.  the  railroads  paid 
$1,140,000,000  In  Federal  Income  taxes  and 
approximately  $100,000,000  In  other  taxes. 
In  addition  they  paid  $873,000,000  In  pay- 
roll taxes  for  supp>ort  of  the  retirement  and 
unemployment  benefits  set  up  by  Federal 
statute.  Railroads  also  paid  State  and  local 
taxes  as  well  as  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders. 

The  comparison  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  Inefficiency  of  Government  management. 

That  type  of  management  In  our  domestic 
affairs  during  all  but  two  of  the  last  20  years 
has  Increa.sed  the  national  debt  to  more  than 
$257,000,000,000. 

In  all  that  time,  except  for  the  3  years 
when  th-?  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  was 
In  control,  the  Federal  Government  spent 
beyond  its  Income  and  failed  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Any  private  corporation  operated  In  that 
manner  would  have  ended  up  In  bankruptcy 
long  ago. 

The  same  type  of  Incompetent  manage- 
ment In  our  foreign  relations  has  brought  us 
to  a  crisis  which  may  explode  into  the  most 
terrible  war  the  world  hi»s  ever  known. 

While  we  fight  for  human  liberty  and  to 
maintain  freedom  In  the  world  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  the 
freedoms  that  we  prize  so  highly  here  at 
home. 


Tlie  big  question  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Is  how  far  we  can  tro  and  still 
preserve  individual  freedom  as  the  keystone 
Of  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  my  mind  It  Is  most  Important  to  realize 
that  the  cost  of  a  long-drawn-out  war  can 
destroy  Individual  freedom  even  though  we 
crush  Communist  aggression  everywhere  In 
the  world. 

To  that  holy  purpose  we  must  dedicate  all 
our  power  and  all  our  resources.  Every 
ounce  of  strength  we  possess  must  be  placed 
In  the  balance  to  defend  lll>erty  against 
tyranny  and  enslavement. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  any  price  and 
make  any  sacrifice  In  the  supreme  emergency 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  war  In  Korea. 

Such  a  war  covild  more  than  double  the 
national  debt  under  which  our  people  are 
now  st-aggerlng. 

The  combat  cost  of  World  War  II,  which 
lasted  4  years,  was  $356  000.000  000.  About 
45  percent  of  that  cost  was  paid  for  by  taxa- 
tion. The  balance,  approximately  $215,000,- 
OCO.OOO.  was  added  to  the  national  debt. 

Tlie  price  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
everything  that  enters  Into  waging  war  Is 
almost  double  today.  I  have  gone  Into  the 
costs  pretty  carefully  and  I  have  figured  cut 
that  a  4-year  war  would  call  for  the  exjjendl- 
tures  of  a  minimum  of  $6C0  OOO.OOO.OCO. 

If  taxes  were  levied  to  pay  48  percent  of 
this  war,  as  in  the  last  war,  we  would  ccme 
out  with  a  new  debt  of  about  $330,000,000,000 
or  a  total  debt  of  nearly  $600 .OOO.OOO.OCO. 

Such  a  debt  would  put  the  whole  economy 
of  the  United  States  In  a  s'raitjacket  from 
which  we  might  never  free  ourselves.  We 
would  live  In  a  planned  economy,  with  regi- 
mentation, regulations,  and  directives  con- 
trolling all  Industry,  business,  agrictilture, 
and  labor. 

With  that  gloomy  picture  hafore  us  con- 
tinued deficit  spending;  on  the  home  front 
would  be  dangerotis,  dishonest,  and  unpa- 
triotic. 

We  must,  therefore,  face  the  situation  with 
firm  determination  to  cut  to  the  bone  aU 
Oovarnment  spending  not  connected  with 
national  defense. 

We  must,  without  delav.  eliminate  every 
form  of  waste  or  extravagance  In  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  stop  at  once  all  spending  for 
purposes  which  may  be  claiisiried  as  non- 
ess. ntial. 

Many  desirable  services  which  covemment 
now  provides  must  be  abandoned  or  curtailed. 

In  the  Interest  of  economy  on  the  home 
front  many  normal  functions  of  £overnment 
must  be  sxispended. 

All  public  works  not  Immediately  necessary 
must  be  postponed. 

The  economies  I  have  enumerated  will  help 
build  America's  financial  strength  in  support 
of  the  principles  to  which  our  Republic  Is 
dedicated. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  American 
beys  are  gl'.lng  their  lives  to  defend  these 
principles  for  us  and  for  the  world. 

The  sacrifices  we  ure  called  I'pon  to  make 
here  at  borne  are  insignificant  compared  to 
the  price  they  pay  so  heroically. 

Behind  the  armed  forces  that  have  vlo- 
Icied  the  peace  of  the  world  In  Korea  stands 
the  cruel  and  ruthless  power  of  Commuul^t 
r.UEsta. 

This  enemy  of  God  and  mankind  has  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  Europe  and  h.°.s 
brought  much  of  Asia  under  virtual  enslave- 
ment. Its  erll  purpose  Is  to  rul-  the  world 
h;  terror,  tyranny,  and  bloodshed 

Peace  with  freedom  can  be  restored  only 
by  American  stretigth.  fighting  to  maintain 
the  intc^ty  of  free  people  in  a  tree  world. 

We  will  succeed  because  we  fight  in  a  right- 
eous cause. 

With  prayer  for  God's  blessing  and  pro- 
tection we  win  go  forward  to  sr.ve  the  world 
from  destruction  and  to  assure  a  future  of 
liberty  and  prcgrcas  for  all  mankind. 


Turkish  Attitude  on  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  FT.MTS 

Wednesday.  Augu-^t  9  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  recent  news  release,  issued  by 
the  Turkish  Information  Office,  in  which 
the  Premier  of  Turkey  goes  into  seme 
detail  concerning  the  aid  which  Turkey 
is  making  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea.  It  is  a  very  en- 
couraging and  commendatory  state- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  it  in  the  Appcndi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

PagMTta    MXNDERES    Otm.INIS    TUBKISH 

Attitude  on  Korea 

At  a  press  conference  Turkish  Premifr 
Adnan  Menderes  elaborated  on  Turkey's  re- 
cent decision  to  send  4  500  troops  to  Korea, 

In  reply  to  qusetions  put  by  reporters. 
Premier  Menderes  said: 

"Let  us  make  It  ciear  at  the  outset  that 
the  decision  reached  by  cur  Government  Is 
rot  a  decision  of  war;  on  the  cont.ary  It  is  a 
decision  arising  out  of  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  only 
by  way  of  decisions  similar  to  otirs,  to  be 
f.rrlved  at  by  the  other  freedom-loving  na- 
ti  rs,  that  acts  of  aggreesion  can  be  pre- 
\i.[.ted  and  world  peace  can  be  safeguarded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sincere  attac^ment  to 
the  it  eals  of  the  UN  requires  a  belief  In  this 
b::slc  p.-lnclple.  The  unparalleled  calamities 
and  tragedies  of  the  Second  World  War  were 
the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  peace  could 
be  preserved  by  niears  cf  separals  and  inde- 
pendent eSorts  by  indivlduf-l  states,  that 
taking  care  of  one's  own  interests  wotild 
sufUce  to  protect  against  the  disasters  that 
tiireatened  other  nations. 

"There  are  those  who  would  have  us  adopt 
t'le  irresolute  a.id  undecided  attitude  cf  cer- 
tain countries  In  the  Korean  affair.  We 
know  that  between  the  two  world  wars 
countries  that  were  believed  to  have  attained 
the  highest  d2gree  cf  political  and  diplo- 
matic development  nurtured  similar  dubious 
hopes  and  acted  In  a  hesitant  and  waver- 
ing; manner;  the  blunders  thus  ccnunitted 
caused  humanity  untold  sufTering.  After 
these  misfortunes,  and  In  view  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  thereby,  it  would  be  an  un- 
thinkable Inadvertency  to  fall  a  ViCtim  once 
p^.iin  to  euch  egotistical  sentiments  and  to 
bell3ve  that  the  world  can  be  proucv^d 
e;;clnst  the  disaster  that  threatens  It,  simply 
ty  cdopting  a  course  of  Indecision  and 
vncUiatloa. 

••Secondly,  let  us  make  It  clear  that  our 
Government  has  taken  Its  decision  on  Korea 
in  full  realization  of  ail  Its  Implications:  our 
decision  would  stlU  be  the  same  were  we  to 
te  faced  a  thousand  times  with  the  same  sit- 
vatlcn.  The  two  great  wars,  and  the  expe- 
riences cf  the  postwar  years,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  existence  and  freedom  of 
rntlons  are  not  necessarily  defended  at  their 
own  geo.?raphlcal  frontiers.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  are  living  In  an  era  that  Imposes  world- 
vide  Identity  of  destiny  In  war  and  peace; 
the  unfurling  of  the  Turkish  flag  at  Korea  la 
the  outcome  of  both  the  most  Idealistic  and 
the  moj-t  realistic  aims  and  views.  WrttinfoS 
that  crltlclre  the  sending  of  Turkish  troops 
to  distant  lands  serve  to  underline  the  fact 
th-t  certain  people  arc  employing  camou- 
rageJ  tactics.     There  is  no  Juridical  Justifi- 


cation for  the  assertion  that  our  sons  who  are 
called  to  serve  their  country  may  only  be 
cmplcyrd  within  Turkeys  natiunul  bount*.- 
Rries.  Such  views  only  go  to  shew  whit 
kind  of  defeatism  Is  adopted  by  their 
authors. 

•*We  are  convinced  that  the  Government's 
decision  on  Korea  is  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  will  and  spirit  of  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple. That  Is  why  we  are  also  certain  that 
the  nation  has  accorded  the  Government  I'-s 
full  and  unqualified  support,  and  that  It  will 
continue  to  do  so." 


Remember  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^r.JIS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

Of    MONTANA 
IN  THE  BKSATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATTS 

Wednesday.  AuQiu-t  9  yJegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Remember  Yalta."  which  ap- 
pea^-ed  in  this  mormng's  'Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£.:-,  follows: 

[From  the  Wpshlngton  Post,  August  9,  1950] 
Reu>  MBFR  Yalta 

The  curious  think  about  the  rapid  warm- 
ing up  of  the  cold  war  Is  that  the  place  of 
diplomacy  In  the  struggle  has  grcrwn  In  slg- 
nlflcancp.  The-^e  are  many  blows  that  can 
be  struck  for  peace  which  are  available  to 
our  diplomacy.  We  c<  rue  back  to  the  de- 
Eirablllty  of  denouncing  the  1945  compact 
Et  Ya'.ta.  The  dpctunent  is  such  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches  that  the  principle  of 
respect  for  International  obligations  requires 
of  the  United  States  and  Britain  a  denun- 
ciation of  that  instrument  and  a  statement 
cf  particulars.  Several  times  the  oppor- 
tunity has  t)een  provided:  the  last  was  when 
our  new  antiaggre.sslon  policy  In  the  Far 
East  was  announced  June  25.  However, 
t'nough  timing  Is  sometimes  all-lmpcrtant. 
there  Is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  time  and 
place  in  exposing  a  C3mical  failtire  to  carry 
out  a  solemn  obligation. 

Tn  International  Ipw  there  Is  ample  reason 
for  a  denunciation  of  the  Yalta  Pact.  When 
a  party  to  a  contract  falls  to  carry  It  out. 
the  ouier  signatory  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
withdraw  his  own  obligation.  This  Is  simply 
the  extension  of  the  principle  in  domestic 
contracts  which  makes  a  contract  null  and 
void  when  it  Is  frustrated.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  undertaking*;  arrived  at  at  Yalta 
is  now  common  knowledge.  Balkan  coun- 
tries whose  independence  was  pledged  at 
Yalta  are  virtually  Incorporated  In  Soviet 
territory.  Independence  has  been  extin- 
guished, freedom  has  been  denied,  and  tlioee 
countries  have  become  vajNsals  of  Moscow. 
In  the  Far  East,  the  Yalta  conferees  agreed 
to  roll  back  the  map  to  1895  In  behalf  of 
Rusula.  In  that  year,  for  Instance,  the  Rue- 
E-ans  stole  from  the  Chinese  rail  and  port 
concessions  in  Manciiuria.  and  these  were  re- 
stored to  Rtissia  as  a  bribe  to  come  Into  the 
Pacific  War,  though  nothing  could  have 
induced  the  Russians  to  keep  cut.  Tiiese 
prizes  have  become  the  entering  wedge  for 
The  russlflcaTlcn  of  Manchiiria.  Secretary 
Acheson  In  his  National  Press  Cl'ul)  6j>eech 
of  Janu.  ry  12  said: 

■A-'r.ictl  w;ih  rhese  new  powers,  what  ts 
bappeuin;  in  Ciuna  la  that  tbe  Soviet  L^Uon 
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Is  detach'.ng  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
from  China  tmd  la  attaching  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  process  Is  complete  In 
outer  Mongolia.  It  la  nearly  complete  in 
Manchuria,  and  I  am  sure  that  In  Inner 
Mongolia  and  In  Slnklang,  there  are  very 
happy  reports  coming  from  Soviet  sgenta  to 
Moscow.  Thu  is  what  Is  going  on.  It  Is 
the  detachment  of  these  whole  areas,  vast 
areas — populated  by  Chineee — the  detach- 
ment of  these  areas  from  China  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  Is  boot!e.s3  to  lament  what  bsppcned 
at  Yalta.  More  constructive  is  to  denounce 
tue  pac.  in  belialf  of  the  sacred  principle  ot 
r^p-^ct  for  Iniernational  enc;c  senients.  This 
is  an  elementary  duty.  The  delay  In  so 
<IMnz  bl.'.ds  this  covuitry  to  the  subversion 
ef  the  rie.^1  as  well  as  to  the  deal  Itself, 
and  makes  us  accessory  to  both.  Denuncia- 
tion would  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chinese  people  the  imniorrUty  that  the 
r.'usians  fcave  practiced  at  their  expense. 
1- hus.  In  addition  to  puttir^  the  record 
straight,  cur  diplomacy  would  be  doing  a 
service  In  the  struggle  with  Russia  that  Is 
going  on  In  Asia.  As  time  goes  on  Man- 
chiala  Is  bound  to  t>ecome  the  sharpest 
point  of  friction  between  China  and  Russia. 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  keep  the 
loss  of  M.inchurla  before  the  Chinese  people 
1>  good  cllplom-icv. 


Declaration  of  Policy  Adopted  at  the 
Fifty-fojrtS  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsiii  Bankers'  Association 


* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

UF  WiSCONSI.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we 
find  that  business,  labor,  and  agriculture 
are  rather  equally  divided  as  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State.  The  watchword  of 
our  State  is  "Forward."  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  cooperation  between  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture.  These  groups 
have  been  able  to  work  together  closely 
for  the  general  v.clfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  results  are  manifested  in  many  of 
Its  programs  such  as  the  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  insured  farm  mortgages. 

The  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association. 
at  its  annual  convention  on  July  19,  20. 
and  21.  1950.  adopted  a  declaration  of 
-  pcUcy  urging,  among  other  things,  the 
-~4:educt'on  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  deferment  cf  new  welfare  programs 
until  it  is  possible  to  balance  the  na- 
tional budget.  They  have  declared 
that— 

The   policy  of  the  Federal   Government   to 

Spend  more  than  it  receives  In  taxes  at  a 
time  of  high  national  Income  Is  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  country's  welfare. 

They  further  point  out  that  the  banks 
of  the  country  have  sufBcient  loanable 
funas  to  meet  all  meritorious  requests 
for  business  loans,  large  and  .small,  and 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for 
Government  to  create  new  credit  agen- 
cies. They  favor  an  adjustment  down- 
ward in  Federal  income  lax  of  53  percent 


Imposed  on  smaller  corporations  and 
oppose  any  Federal  legislation  that 
would  vest  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bi^ard 
the  authority  or  power  to  regulate  the 
reserve  requirements  of  any  banks  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


Atlantic  Feueral  Convention  Could  Halt 


Sta'.in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNFSiE!; 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  Uepislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  fourth  of  a  ser^s  of  five 
articles  by  Clarence  Streit.  editor  of-the 
magazine  Freedom  and  Union,  published 
at  700  Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  author  of  Union  Now,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  pointing 
up  the  urgent  lesson  thai,  I  find  Korea 
teaches,  namtly,  the  Atlantic  Union  reso- 
lution— Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
67 — cannot  be  passed  too  soon. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KoRE.\'s  Lesson:  Thk  Free  Must  Federate 
Sooner 
'^'  (By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 

Tt  would  have  been  far  wiser."  Freedom 
and  Union  said  in  April  1949 — more  than  a 
year  before  the  Korean  war — "if  the  United 
States  instead  of  starting  with  an  alliance 
with  the  other  Atlantic  democracies,  had 
Invited  them  to  meet  with  It  In  a  federal 
constitutional  convention  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  uniting  in  an  organic  Atlantic 
union  of  the  free.     •      •      • 

"The  Kremlin  would  have  f.iced  this  dif- 
ficulty: It  could  not  attack  or  take  a  hostile 
line  toward  the  convention  without  thereby 
assuring  and  speeding  agreement  on  a  fed- 
eral constitution.  •  •  •  All  this  would 
be  particularly  helpful  to  the  United  States. 
So  lon«c  as  It  has  troops  In  Europe  It  la 
bound  to  be  Involved  In  any  major  European 
war.  The  danger  Is  that  the  Kremlin  will 
continue  its  expansion  In  Asia  and  come 
Into  conflict  there  with  the  United  States. 

"We  Americans  would  be  much  more  sure 
of  the  backing  of  the  Europeans  there  if  we 
had  Invited  them  to  a  federal  convention 
with  us  than  if  they  were  merely  our  allies. 
The  Kremlin  would  not  mlsa  this  point, 
either." 

Ttue.  in  this  Korean  test  our  British  allies 
promptly  put  their  far  eastern  fleet  at  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
point   remains:    By   relying   only   on   alliance 

and  the  UN,  each  of  which  permits  each 
democracy  to  act  at  the  show-down  as  it 
sees  fit.  we  encouraged  the  Kremlin  to  gamble 
that  the  democracies  would  again  remain  di- 
vided long  enough  for  aggression  to  win. 

After  all,  the  Kremlin  had  Just  seen  that 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  UN  Charter  had 
not  prevented  the  United  States  and  Britain 
from  pursuing  opposite  policies  as  regards 
recognition  of  Communist  China.  Atlantlo 
federal  union  clearly  would  have  prevented 
this,  insured  a  common  policy.  This  being 
true,  the  Kremlin  la  bound  to  reason  that 


continued  refusal  of  the  Atlantic  allies  even 
to  explore  federal  union  is  strong  proof 
that  each  Is  jealously  preserving  the  right 
to  do  as  it  ple.ises  whenever  it  pleases,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  winning  through  divi- 
sion amonc;  them  remains  good.  Two  world 
wars  should  be  proof  enough  that  nothing 
short  of  federal  union  can  succeed  in  dis- 
couraging ap:gres8ors  from  wishfully  gambling 
on  democratic  division.  Wars,  leagues,  al- 
liances— everything  else  but  union  has  al- 
ready failed,  and  failed  repeatedly,  to  dis- 
courage this  gambling. 

If  we  are  to  halt  the  Kremlin  in  good  time 
from  going  further  down  this  ro.nd  to  world 
w.ir,  the  only  safe  course  is  for  Congress  to 
pass  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  In  the 
short  period  left  before  It  adjourns  this 
summer.  Failure  to  do  this  now  means  the 
refolution  must  go  over  to  the  next  Congress, 
with  the  probability  that  the  proposed  ex- 
ploratory convention  cannot  come  to  grips 
before  1952  with  the  problem  of  constituting 
the  union.  Who  can  assure  us  it  will  not 
then  be  too  late  to  prevent  a  third  world 
war.  even  by  union  of  the  free? 

To  measure  how  much  the  situation  may 
change  for  the  worse  by  1952.  one  needs  to 
recall  how  much  it  has  already  worsened  in 
the  brief  period  since  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress  on 
July  26,  1949.  That  was  less  than  1  year 
ago.  yet  we  have  already  suffered  the  fol- 
lowing surprises:  devaluation  by  the  British, 
not  only  sharper  than  expected,  but  copied 
by  more  countries;  a  British  election  result- 
ing in  a  weak,  unstable  government,  when 
stability  is  needed;  the  disclosure  that  Mos- 
cow has  broken  our  atomic  bomb  monopoly; 
the  Fuchs'  confession:  the  decision  to  make 
the  hydrogen  bomb;  the  loss  of  all  China  to 
communism.  On  March  13.  Senator  Kefau- 
VER  reminded  the  Senate  of  these  disasters, 
and  exclaimed: 

•How  Imprudent  to  assume,  as  the  State 
Department  implicitly  does,  that  the  nex'  10 
months  will  be  fair-weather  sailing.  How 
dan(?erously  rash  to  conclude  that  we  must 
hasten  to  explore  every  way  to  make  the  hy- 
drogen bomb,  but  that  we  have  no  time  In 
which  to  explore  the  free  federal  way  to 
keep  it  from  wrecking  the  world.  How  fool- 
hardly  to  believe  that  ve  can  safely  wait  un- 
til 1951  to  debate  on  this  floor  whether  we 
should  begin  exploring  whether  our  Ameri- 
can principles  of  free  federal  union  can  lead 
us  to  peace." 

Already  we  are  engaged  In  a  police  war  In 
Korea.     Where  will  be  In  1951 — 1962? 

Seoul  now — St.  Louis  when? 

Again  I  say.  let  us  lose  no  more  Irretriev- 
able time. 

The  free  cannot  federate  too  soozu 


The  Plain  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 
Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  concur  in  every- 
thing that  the  editor  of  the  Olean  Times- 
Herald  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  lieu- 
tenant governor.  Joe  B.  Hanley,  of  New- 
York  State.  The  people  of  the  Empire 
State  owe  much  to  this  fine  American  for 
his  splendid  service.  Here  is  a  man  who 
Is  every  inch  a  patriot,  the  very  type  who 
is  needed  for  leadership  in  this  hour  of 
the  Nation's  poril.  I  am  inserting  under 
leave  to  extend,  the  editorial  which  ap- 


peared  in   the   Olean   Times-Herald   of 
recent  date: 

The  Plain  TRtrrH 
Lt.  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley.  hearty  and  viscr- 
ous  after  reaching  the  so-called  allotted  span 
of  threescore  years  aud  ten.  has  led  a  most 
active  and  varied  life. 

And  during  the  course  of  that  life  he  has 
achieved  a  store  of  wisdom  that,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  not  granted  to  all  of  us. 

Mareo\er.  It  Is  an  all-embracing  wisdom. 
It  applies  to  men  and  their  foibles  and  frail- 
ties; but  especially  to  government  In  a  dem- 
ocratic land. 

And  one  thing  the  lieutenant  governor 
had  to  say  the  other  day  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege following  a  3-week  vacation  in  Iowa  far 
from  the  madding  crowd  should  be  noted  by 
all  of  us.  for  nothing  ever  was  truer,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  us  appear  to  be  completely 
oblivious  to  its  implications. 

"Every  time  the  state  steps  in  and  does 
something  for  us,"  said  Joe  Hanley.  "we  lose 
a  part  cf  our  precious  liberty." 

At  this  moment  we  are  actually  fighting 
for  our  precious  liberty. 

We  are  fighting  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  human  freedom. 

We  know  that  if  we  don't  fight  for  It,  and 
If  we  don't  win  that  fight,  we  bh£dl  not 
have  any  freedom. 

We  know  that  oizr  lot.  sooner  or  later,  will 
be  that  of  other  p>eople8  who.  loving  free- 
dom just  as  much  as  we  love  it.  have  dis- 
appeared btfhind  the  Iron  curtain  to  live  at 
the  behest  of  a  ruthless  taskmaster. 

This  fJjht  In  which  we  are  engaged  will 
be  coctly.  both  In  human  life  and  In  money. 

But  we  must  see  It  through,  in  company, 
with  our  associates  of  the  UiUted  Nations. 
And  we  must  see  It  through  successfully, 
if  freedom  Is  to  survive  In  this  world. 

Yet  do  most  of  us  ever  think  that  "every 
time  the  state" — and  Mr.  Hanley  means  the 
national  state  especially— "steps  In  and  does 
aomething  for  us.  we  lose  a  part  of  our 
precious  liberty"? 

Yet  It  is  perfectly  true. 

It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  It  is  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

The  going  Is  rough  Indeed,  eventually,  for 
the  person  who  has  always  relied  on  some- 
one else  for  virtually  everything. 

The  son  who  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  In  bis  mouth  and  who  has  had  it 
there  ever  since  Invariably  goes  through  a 
heartbreaking  experience  when  the  Inevit- 
able time  arrives  when  not  only  must  he 
fend  for  himself,  but  may  have  to  fight  a 
hard  and  possibly  losing  battle. 

AH  of  us.  under  such  lush  circumstances, 
lull  ourselves  Into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  persuade  ourselves  that  the  easy  times 
will  last  forever;  and  we  let  others  do  more 
and  more  for  tis,  and  relieve  tis  of  as  much 
responslbUlty.  as  possible. 

"Let  George  do  It"  has  become  a  notorious 
American  expression. 

This  country  was  made  great  not  by  gov- 
ernmental paternalism,  but  by  vhp.t  has  been 
termed,  and  quite  correctly,  "rugged  indi- 
vidual Ism." 

Its  foundations  were  laid  by  men  and 
women  of  courage,  endurance,  and  faith. 

They  worked  hard  and  loug;  they  had  a 
minimum  of  comforts  and  they  had  en  abid- 
ing faith  in  themselves  and  In  their  God. 

They  spent  tbelr  hardy  lives  largely  by  the 
axlcm  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  aud  they  built  better  than  they 
luiew. 

For  the  foundations  of  this  great  land  are 
sound.  Today  they  are  carrying  not  only 
America  but  half  the  world  aa  well;  and  they 
may  have  to  carry  more. 

But  they  are  siancb  and  strong;  and  they 
will  not  crumble. 

Our  concern  Is  the  edifice  that  we  ahall 
build  on  Uicm.  V.lll  it— ;0.  10  \  600  years 
Irom  now— be  as  ru^ed  as  the)  7 


Win  It  withstand  all  the  ehtxrka  of  the 
ages,  rocklike  airPin.'t  nil  who  would  tear  it 
down?  Will  it  continue  to  be  the  beaccn- 
liuht  of  freedom,  and  the  lodestar  of  human 
liberty? 

That,  friends  and  neichbors.  is  something 
that  we  and  those  who  shall  come  after  will 
have  to  decide;  for  cur  destiny  lies  In  our 
own  hands. 

And  we  may  well  remcmt)er  the  warning 
of  one  who  has  only  the  welfare  ol  his  coun- 
try at  heart — "every  time  the  state  steps  In 
and  does  aomething  for  us,  we  lose  a  part  of 
oiu-  precious  liberty." 


Illinois  Should  Keep  Lncas 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 
or 

KON.  FRAN'CIS  J.  MYErvS 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATE3 

Wednesday.  August  9  (legislative  day  cf 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ediicrial 
entitled  "Illinois  Should  Keep  Ldc.\s." 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
Monday.  August  7.  1950. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lu-iNOis  Should  Krrp  Lucas 

There  are  two  big  reasons  why  we  believe 
Illinois  voters  should  return  Scott  W.  Lucas 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  election 
that  now  is  only  90  days  away. 

1.  The  American  people  need  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Scott  Lucas  In  Congress.  He  has 
shown  a  straight-thinking  appreciation  of 
the  problems  of  this  twentieth  century 
world. 

Senator  Lucas  has  grown  in  stature  since 
he  first  went  to  Washington  In  1&34  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Henry  T.  Ralney  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Along  with  Senator 
Paul  Douglas.  Mr.  Lucas  Is  rated  by  Inde- 
pendent observers  amorg  the  10  most  able 
and  valuable  men  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

In  taking  the  position  that  Illinois  should 
keep  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  Senate  we  do  not  say 
that  we  think  he  has  always  been  "right"  In 
his  votes.  On  occasion,  he  has  disagreed 
with  this  newspapers  editorial  policy.  He 
sometimes  disagreed  with  President  Roose- 
velt, and  he  has  talked  back  to  President 
Truman,  telling  him  frankly  what  was  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  In  Congress  and  what 
wasnt.  The  latest  such  disagreement  was 
over  the  Spanish  loan  question  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Lttcas  stands  on  his  record.  It  shows 
that  he  has  been  on  the  progressive,  liberal 
side  on  social  and  global  matter-s.  consist- 
ently and  courageously.  He  has  mLxed  good 
sense,  political  savvy,  and  human  under- 
standing with  independent  Judement.  WeT! 
have  more  to  say  about  his  record  later  la 
the  campaign. 

2  Our  second  reason  for  being  for  XiUcas 
Is  our  Inability  to  stomach  another  of  the 
Chicago  Tribunes  stooges. 

Mr.  Lucas'  Republican  opponent,  E\'erett 
M.  Dlrksen.  i?.  in  some  respects,  an  even 
m  re  unat  candidate  than  the  Trib's  last; 
two  offerings  for  the  Senate,  Dick  Lyons  and 
C.  Wayland  "Curly  "  Brooks. 

They  were  Trib  naturals.  Dlrksen  has  exe- 
cuted a  flip-flop  on  political  matters  to  win 
the  Trib's  support. 

1 1  is  aiv.  ays  h  great  mistake  for  anv  State  at 
any  lime  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  puppet 


who  responds  to  the  icrks  on  wires  runtlrg 
to  any  newspaper  office. 

In  all  American  history  there  Is  no  better 
Illustration  of  the  danger  c!  pjlitlcal  wild- 
ness  in  a  newspaper  cflice  than  the  attempt 
cf  the  Tribur.c's  editor  to  make  a  niocJ.e:y 
of  the  policies  and  ideals  cf  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  an  editorial  decision  to  quit  the 
Civil  War,  on  the  eve  of  victory,  uith  an 
agreement  to  let  several  soutliern  States 
secede  from  the  Cuion  and  keep  slavery 
within  their  Ix-rders.  In  that  flip-Qop  enter- 
prise the  Tribune  office  tried  to  use  a  Re- 
publican politician  who  had  gained  prestige 
and  power  In  Washington  as  a  Memt>er  cf 
Congress  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dirksen  Is  a  smooth  article.  His  words, 
flowing  like  those  of  a  scholar  arid  a  states- 
man, gave  hl:n  prestige  In  tlie  House  of 
Representatives.  Eut  he  was  a  different 
Dlrksen  then,  and  the  Tribune  didn't  care 
much  lor  him.  Before  entrusting  to  him  the 
power  of  a  United  States  Senator,  the  people 
of  Illinois  shotLid  carefully  e.\amlne  the 
record. 

In  1933  he  was  a  Republican  New  Dealer. 
He  supported  President  Roose'.  eii  s  dorrestlc 
program  enthusiastically.  Thirteen  years 
later,  in  1947.  he  said  t'lose  measures  were 
"a  great  departure  from  the  coiu-se  of  free- 
dom." 

In  his  early  years  as  a  Congressman,  he 
had  a  horse-and -buggy  outlook  ^--ward 
world  affairs.  He  was  a  deep-dyed  Isola- 
tionist. 

In  1935  he  tried  to  tie  up  the  United  States 
Navy  fo  that  It  could  never  operate  more 
than  3'K)  miles  off  our  shores. 

While  Hitler  overran  Europe.  Dlrksen  was 
against  selective  service,  lend-lease,  and 
Other  safety  measures. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Dirksen  was  soon 
back  at  his  old  stand.  In  January  1947.  he 
tried  to  cut  military  appropriations.  Ten 
months  later,  he  changed  his  mind  aealn. 
Ke  was  for  strengthening  the  United  States. 
The  following  year  he  was  all-out  for  the 
Marshall  plan  and  strengthening  E^jrope. 

Last  year  he  reversed  himself  again.  Eo 
said  his  vote  for  the  Marshall  plan  was  a 
mistake.  This  time,  the  reason  for  the 
latest  flip-flop  was  obvious.  Dlrksen  wanted 
the  undivided  support  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  Illinois  for  his  Senate  Err.bitlon. 
That  meant  kowtowing  to  the  Tribune. 

We  believe  Independent  voters  as  well  as 
ereat  numbers  of  progressive  Republicans 
wHl  be  easier  In  the  mind  If  they  support 
Mr.  Lucas.  At  least  they  know  where  Mr. 
Lucas  stands — and  will  continue  to  stand — 
en  fundamental  matters  affecting  every 
American's  sectu-ity. 


A  Water-Resoarcei  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:-IARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ae:7csa 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdny.  August  9  (leguslatit-e  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MrFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Esk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment regarding  a  water-resoui-ces  policy 
made  by  Alfred  Shackelford,  interna- 
tional representative  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  be- 
fore the  Presidents  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commi'i'-on  in  a  hearing  at  Den- 
ver, Coio.,  in  June  VjjO. 
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There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Mf  nam*  U  Alfred  Rhuekclford.  I  •m  mi 
lflt«nMitkm«i  r*pr«Mtit«tlT*  of  ih«  Intern*' 
tUmml  Br<ntwrlWO<  Ot  BMtllMll  WovlMr* 
(A  r  of  u  )  MMfacd  to  Om  tut*  of  Artaona. 
Mf  IMMM  u  In  Tv0wm,  Artg  Our  h0»6ttu»f 
Un  0tU0  of  4UCrl«t  7,  trtt«rn«tt4>'»«l  lk'/th«f ' 
fedMl  ef  ItMUlcat  W'*fvr«  lA   f  </f  f.  >,  M 

iTin  Hnmmft^     ^   —     *  t»«    ifutm 
MtfeiiaiiRM*  .  M«  hBv*  31  mrw 

kiMl  aakmt.  >  n»«r«  thun  S.ft'O 

wohi*m     I  '       rrtstionftt  9roth«r« 

hivid  t-f  f!«4    W-i^t;a  (A  V  of  L  »■  c<m»- 

prtM*   th*   e'.«t»a  of   A'izona,   Kew   Mexico, 
TeiM,  OkUhomft.  and  Kansas,  and  In  that 

are -I  there  *r#  3  05  IBEW  local  unions. 

My  preMntatlon  to  the  President*  Water 
Resources  Policy  CommlMion  «'ill  be  brief. 
In  order  to  state  clearly  and  concisely  the 
position  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  nfatters  on  the  general  subject  of  water 
resources  policy,  let  me  quote  a  statement 
iMued  May  25.  1950.  by  the  International 
oAce  of  the  International  Brotherhood  •■>f 
Electrical  Workers.  1200  Fifteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washlniifton.  D    C  : 

"In  the  Interests  of  the  commonweal  there 
Is  no  more  pressing  need  than  provision  for 
flood  control.  Irrigation,  navigation,  and  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

■  By  reason  of  f?eography  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  such  provision  and  pre- 
vention is  necessarily  and  Inescapably  within 
the  -ealm  of  Federal  obligation. 

"In  the  fulfillment  of  *uch  obligation  our 
Federal  Government  properly  conceited  the 
idea  of  utilizing  hydropower  for  the  purpose 
of  generatlna;  electricity  as  a  byproduct  of 
aoll  conservation  and  irrigation.  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
A.  P.  of  L.,  heartily  endorsed  and  diligently 

supported  the  Idea. 

"However.  In  the  interval  since  the  In- 
aug\iration  of  this  program  there  have  been 
developed  and  instituted  procedures  en- 
gendered by  a  false  concept  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Americanism. 

"The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  brought  Into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  transmission  of  electricity 
Into  rural  sections.  Under  the  Government 
power  program,  however,  the  facilitating  in- 
tent has  been  substituted  for  by  a  plan 
Involving  wliat  could  well  be  and  assumes 
all  the  aspects  of  the  first  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  governmental  ownership  of  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  sale  of  electricity 
to  the  individual  corxsumers.  Under  this 
program  the  operations  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  combined  with  the 
functioning  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Army 
engineers,  have  extended  the  scope  of  the 
program  to  a  point  that  threatens  peril  to 
legitimate  free  enterprise. 

"The  scope  of  the  ;?rogram  now  embraces 
the  generation  of  electricity  by  power  other 
than  that  procured  through  Irrigation  and 
flood  control,  steam  as  an  Instance;  the  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  and  the  sale  of 
electric  power  In  direct  competition  with 
privately  owned  electric  utility  companies. 

•"The  Rural  Electrification  Admlntetratlon, 
ttaroush  Its  finsncing  of  cooperatives,  has 
proeeeded  to  the  extent  of  using  public 
moneys  supplied  by  the  taxpayers  for  the 
buildmg  of  electric  transmission  lines  paral- 
lel to  existing  privately  owned  distribution 
systems.  The  progress  of  this  procedure  is 
such  as  to  clearly  Indicate  complete  duplica- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  in  competi- 
tion that  can  only  lead  to  extermination  of 
private  utility  companies.  Such  complete 
e.ttermlnatlon  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
6fat?  Of  Tennessee  and  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 


lina  and    Is   making  rapid   progress   In   the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

"Ih  pursulnf  the  above  policy  th«  Rural 
llMtrlfleatlon  Administration  hst  lowered 
the  quality  of  work  standard*  and  l«m>r<'t 
(be  rli(h*«  of  electrlCAl  wtrrkers  to  burti^r.i 
•rtlMtl«eljr. 

"Th«  re«uUlnii  irttiMtlon  Is  anrnnal'ms  In* 
doMi  In  th«  flrst  inntsnrii  «rhll«  Utm  fnhdic 
Ital  pelMMNi  i/t  th«  fMltfrsI  Oo«ertim«iit 
IM  riKhtA  ut  inhitf  ui  itruitfi***'  s'ld 
tmttMu  MitMttVflf,  tlM  i*Mllit*<riii(</n  tH 
tiM  Rural  ■UtrtirartBW  wwrtit^iy  mtu/r— 
thsM  rti^M  9t  litar.  to  tm  mmmI  !•• 
stADM,  on*  braneli  ei  OovtrtMmnt  Is  sncxM 
In  the  pftMMeutUm  at  trusts  and  combines 
on  ttis  premiss  that  the  ofieratlon  of  such 
truat*  ts  Inimical  to  the  conimonweul.  At 
ths  same  time,  s  depsrlment  of  the  Govern- 
ment  u  nurturing  a  governmental  monojvjly 
of  the  gene.-atton,  distribution  and  i:ile  of 
the  greatest  power  man  has  mastered  for  In- 
du.strlal  production,  home  necessities,  and 
public  convenience. 

"The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  does  not  raise  its  voice  on  the 
fcubjcct  of  public  power  In  behalf  of  private 
companies  or  their  management.  We  have 
met  the  abuses  of  power  by  these  companies 
In  the  past  and  have  achieved  substantial 
correction.  Today  90  percent  of  the  workers 
In  the  privately  owned  electric  light  and 
power  Industry  are  covered  by  union  con- 
tracts and  the  IBEW  Itself  represents  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  organized  employees 
In  this  industry. 

"The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  raises  Its  voice  on  the  subject 
of  public  power  at  this  time  In  the  Interest 
of  organized  labor  In  the  electric  ll«!ht  and 
power  Industry.  The  subtle  transformation 
of  the  Government  program  from  the  proper 
purposes  of  providing  power  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  Initial  program  and  of  furnishing  a 
yardstick  for  private  utilities  has  reached  the 
Eta^e  where  It  threatens  free  enterprise  In 
this  Industry.  We  support  free  enterprise 
not  only  In  our  capacity  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  but  also  In  our  capacity  as 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  In- 
crease In  the  area  of  Government  and  quasl- 
Government  ownership  operation  of  utili- 
ties necessarily  carries  with  it  a  decrease  In 
the  area  of  freedom  for  labor  as  well  as  other 
6,  roups. 

"Labor  cherishes  Its  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively lor  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. It  fights  the  abrogation  of  such 
rights  whether  in  the  form  of  antilabor  laws 
or  In  the  more  complicated  form  cf  trans- 
ferring their  status  to  employees  of  the 
Government  without  any  rights  to  bargain 
collectively  or  otherwise  exercise  their  eco- 
nomic Strength. 

"The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  has  had  drastic  experience 
with  the  effect  of  Its  Interests  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  utilities  from  private  to  pub- 
lic   or    quasi-public    ownership. 

"In  a  recent  case  where  the  ownershlo  of 
a  utility  was  transferred  to  a  municipality 
the  IBEW  was  deprived  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  by  an  order  of  the  court  even 
though  the  majority  of  voters  of  the  munici- 
pality had  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring 
their  ofBcials  to  bargain  with  the  union. 

"Labor  does  not  choose  to  have  Its  wel- 
fare determined  by  the  administrative  orders 
of  Government  offlclals  no  matter  how  well 
Intentloned  they  may  purport  to  be. 

"Under  fascism,  nazlsm  and  communism 
the  people  work  for  the  state.  Under  the 
policies  Inaugurated  by  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcatlon  Administration  those  employed  on 
electrical  properties  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  guise  of  cooperatives.  It  Is  a 
distinction  without  a  diflerence.  " 

"T^at  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
ITectrlcal  Workers  has  tjeen  cognizant  of 
these  developments  for  some  time  was  indi- 
cated by  its  expressed  concern  in  1948.  when 


Its  International  president.  D  W  Tracy.  In 
an  address  before  the  members  of  the  Eolson 
Electric  Instltuts,  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said: 

•  1  wcmUl  not  b«  Ulking  hesrt  to  heart 
In  a  msniMT  •OMMMIt  with  my  expr-med 
dMtrs  In  my  MTHtr  IMRarks  if  1  did  mH  say; 
'wn  hj-ofi  NMd  mttil  tmf*  Tr,rtTP  rtom'^rsry  Ia 
gn^rfiifM'n*  si>d  MOff  tf« 
wtih  l«<Hi  c4/i'«rrnfii#fit  t>.^;,  :  .-^  Hi 
M>«»  HttA  In  lat^f  In  an  eff'^rt  ut  prcfMit 
MM4Hbi«  iimiMiitrii>iiii»H!  *ti  my  stm^mMif 

I  MnphMlM  Mm  fMl  IHAt  CIM  |t»l«f  ri»ll«fMt 

■PMMfMMl  Of  BMHtf*!  W'/rkffs  tndorsM, 
MfOMtM,  snd  tfffmds  the  proAt  system. 

Call  It  '  rn,  If  ym  will,  but  the  ttM 

remains  u.r  .,atem  Is  an  element  of  hnmU 
canism  becsuse  It  Is  the  economic  system  of 
our  iBiid  and  hni  contrlbttted  to  the  hUher 
stiindard  of  living  in  this  country  which 
at  once  becomes  the  envy  and  the  hope  of 
common   people   in    foreign   lands.' 

"TTie  International  executive  council  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  today  endorsed  the  action  of  Inter- 
national President  Tracy  and  unanimously 
subscribed  to  this  public  release  In  defense 
of  freedom  of  labor.  In  defense  of  freedom 
of  legitimate  enterprise,  the  common-weal 
thrcui^h  safe s^uard Ins  the  elements  of  Amer- 
icanism, against  assault,  by  authoritarian  or 
state  power  on  the  liberties  that  have  Iden- 
tified America  as  the  country  where  latK>r 
has  an  effective  voice  In  the  establishment  of 
conditions  of  Its  employment." 

With  this  statement  as  a  background,  we 
take  the  poeitlon  that  on  all  water  resources 
projects : 

1.  The  full  rights  of  labor  to  bargain  col- 
lectively should  not  be  abridged  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever; 

2.  The  sovereign  rights  of  States  should  be 
respected  by  the  Federal  Government;  com- 
pacts betwi-cn  States  should  be  protected; 
State  water  laws  should  be  observed;  and. 
where  there  Is  a  conflict  of  Intercut  between 
the  Federal  Government  i.nd  the  States,  the 
rights  of  the  States  should  be  given  prece- 
dence by  the  Federal  Govtrnment; 

3.  Reglonul  authorities  or  administrations 
as  are  presently  being  proposed  should  be 
opposed; 

4.  All  of  the  benefits,  as  stipulated  by  Con- 
gress, should  exceed  all  of  the  costs  with  the 
Congress  being  the  final  authorizing  agent; 

5.  Where  power  Is  produced.  It  should  be 
sold  at  wholesale  only  at  Its  competitive 
market  price,  without  preference  as  to  dis- 
tributors, as  between  private  or  governmental 
distributors;  It  should  be  made  available  to 
all  distributors  In  such  manner  as  will  not 
result  In  the  Federal  Government  building 
transmission  lines,  but  If  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  Go\crnment  to  build  such 
lines  to  market  power  they  shall  not  dupli- 
cate existing  adequate  lines,  except  where  the 
owners  of  such  lines  will  not  cooperate  with 
the  Government;  and.  the  Government 
should  discontinue  Its  program  of  using  sub- 
sidized power  to  nationalize  the  power  busi- 
ness; 

6.  Power  should  be  used  to  help  defray  the 
ccst  of  irrigation  by  an  equitable  plan  that 
Will  result  In  maximum  benefits  to  an  area 
In  terms  of  a  sound  economy; 

7.  The  Federal  Government  should  t)e  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  States  and  their  subdi- 
visions the  same  taxes  on  the  power  facilities 
of  projects  as  would  be  the  case  If  the  facili- 
ties were  owned  by  private  power  companies; 
and 

8.  The  policy  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  put 
the  Congress  back  Into  the  business  of  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  some  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

L:ibor  has  as  great  a  stnJ:e  In  what  Is  done 
In  determining  water  resources  policy  as  any 
segment  of  our  society.  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting our  views  on  these  Important  matters 
to  the  Commission.     We  trust  that  our  views 


will  be  acearded  the  full  wrigtat  to  which 
U>«y  ar*  aaUtlcd   In   your  d^UMntluns   ns 
yoor  raport  on  wrt«r-reeoiirc«a  policy  Is  t»?- 
Isf  prtijarrd  for  ttoc  President. 
iUspecUuliy  subnute^. 

ALrssei 


Mil  IMNlif f  fUmtIk  f  tftrt 
ITTlWWOtf  Of  BfMAffKf 

Wm.  E5TES  KEFAUVER 

Of  THE  BBWATB  OT  TUB  UmTED  BTATrS 

Wednetday.  Augunt  9  tlenutlat've  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 1,  19j0 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted,  in 
th.^  Rtcord  a  mcst  enl  :i'?  Rrt^cle 

from  the  current  issue  c.  ....  Tennessee 
VaU?y  Public  Power  Association  News, 
crfBcial  publication  cf  the  Oiganization  of 
municipal  and  cocper alive  distributors 
served  by  the  TV  A. 

The  article,  entitled  Private  Utilities 
Admit  Failure,  makes  some  Intereilir.? 
disclosures  concerring  the  efforts  of  the 
powerful  power  lobby,  througa  its  propa- 
ganda agents,  to  distort  the  facts  aLwut 
TVA.  and  to  smear  the  agency  with  the 
brush  of  socialism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Frivatk  UTiLrriEs  Aowrr  Fxinnis 
(By  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son) 

The  moft  Interesting  document  received 
In  this  office  since  the  formation  of  the  asso- 
clatlm  comes  from  the  most  unexpected 
source.  It  Is  a  report  to  the  private  utilities 
by  thtir  advertising  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  The  report  Is  based  on  a  survey  made 
by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  to  ascertain 
the  public's  attitude  on  TVA. 

"To  m.  the  TVA  Is  a  symt)Ol  of  socialism. 
Government  competition,  bureaucracy,  and 
wa^te.  To  the  majority  of  the  people,  who 
have  received  much  propaganda  and  Utile 
Information  on  TVA,  it  is  a  sjTnbol  cf 
progress. 

'"Some  fewer  people  In  1949  approved  of 
TVA  than  did  in  1947  •  •  •  but  Etlll, 
only  10  percent  say  they  disapprove." 

This  is  an  admis.«;ion  that  we  never  ex- 
pected to  see  from  the  private  utility  lobby. 
In  spite  of  the  slurs  of  socialism  and  such 
contained  In  the  quote,  the  closing  7  words 
of  the  quotation  are  very  revealing.  Tiie  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  that  In  1947  a  similar  sur- 
vey showed  that  4  percent  mere  people  ap- 
proved of  T\'A  than  they  did  In  this  report. 
In  some  respects  tnls  Is  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  ever  paid  to  the  Authority.  In 
spite  of  the  Intense  campaign  of  newspaper, 
radio,  motion  picture,  and  word-of-moutli 
propftfanda,  only  4  percent  have  been 
•ilected. 

SMEAB  CAMPAIGN 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  <n  an  effort  to 
explain  the  failure  of  the  campaign:  "It  Is 
apparent  that  to  link  our  fleht  to  the  TVA 
question  would  run  us  Into  a  lot  of  opposi- 
tion, most  of  It  baaed  on  lack  of  knowledge. 
But  to  link  our  fight  to  socialism  la  some- 
thing else  again.  The  people  do  not  want 
•odallsm."  The  audacity  of  tliat  admisslnn 
ts  rather  hard  to  comprehend.  It  simply 
Mys  In  so  many  words  thst  you  cant  destroy 
T\*A  on  the  facts.  You  have  got  to  resort 
to  a  smear  camoalgn  and  caU  It  Boclallsm. 
It  is  doubtful  that  moet  of  us  in  the  valley 


directly  eooc«med  t;'  h  the  TVA  r'  r-  .i 
fully  rMliasd  that  "  »  -  i  of  nrroTn- 
pttahmnst  WM  so  out'  ?  eyen  th    r 

bttMnX  oppoBfli  wvuM  Mknit  t>ot  re 
pnmttm  Mil  fe«  <wir«f>i  Mnpiy  by  pre* 
Mituif  tlM  fact*. 

pfinh-n  vm.m  tunjonm  armon  rvs 

'  tfvatna  jon  With  t-  ■ 

«  dm  «Mi  Mm*  w«  »w"t 

*■  imtyttfHiduttvmi 

f.  •      0««  of  %to0  iruv* 

1  tiMi  4*  IMPNPit 

i^-  . .  .yMs  ftfiproM  Af 

1  »prove  aitd  lb  per* 

e    »L    1,   ..    <..j   .,  7  h*»«   peopU   who 

sbjald  kiiow  tYm  \  itles  better  titan 

mjst  ■     '  have  been 

ioid   I  ,L  TVA  citn- 

t:  co  i.»e^  job  £4r\;urliy;  the?e 

I  'xiiuj    told   that   TVA   is   a 

superstate,  and  EociallsUc,  still  approve  the 
Idui. 

iKTENT  or  acpoar 
Anyone  would  undoubtedly  be  puTTled  over 
why  such  a  rcoort  was  relee^d  If  It  were 
not  for  the  coiicluslons  at  th»  end  of  t^e 
report.  Questions  such  as  this  are  raised: 
"What  can  my  company  do  U)  change  the 
m^nds  of  the  people  in  our  communities?" 
It  go3s  on  to  say  that  n?tlonal  advertlsinfj 
provides  a  persiia.-ive  bacI-iETOund  but  doesn't 
supplement  the  Indiv  iual's  lob.  There  l3 
Another  question:  "Are  you  u^in^  the  m';t 
service? — Is  your  local  advertising  proeram 
(reared  to  the  national  proeram?"  It  is  en- 
tirely r  ^parent  to  anyone  what  these  ques- 
tions mean.  It  means  a  call  for  more  money. 
It  Is  a  EUgi?estlon  to  redouble  the  efforts  to 
destroy  public  confidence  In  the  great  Ten- 
nessee Valley  program. 

EVr.aY  CHALLENGE  MET 

It  has  been  our  contention  for  quite  some 
time  that  the  private  utilities  would  never 
re^t  until  they  had  seriously  damaged  or 
changed  the  T\'A  set-up.  As  long  as  TVA 
Is  as  outstandingly  successful  as  it  has  been. 
It  goes  without  saying  thai  other  sections  of 
the  country  will  demand  such  a  regional 
development.  This  the  private  utilities  fig- 
ure tiiey  must  stop  at  all  costs.  We  know 
what  we  may  expect.  We  have  met  every 
challenge  that  has  been  thrown  at  us  50 
far.  We  are  being  attacked  from  many  dif- 
ferent points.  We  do  not  have  the  resoiirces 
to  meet  1  percent  of  the  propaganda  belr.i:; 
thrown  against  us.  Individual  effort  on  the 
part  of  people  ol  the  vaijey  by  sending  in- 
formation such  as  this  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances outside  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is 
the  moet  effective  way  thai  v.-e  have  at  our 
command  to  tell  the  real  truth  about  T\'A. 
We  do  not  have  to  resort  to  smear  campaleiis 
and  name  calllnp.  We  can  stand  on  the 
facts  and  win.  That  is  what  their  own  ad- 
vertising agency  admits. 


TLne  UoHed  States  Replied  to  Vile  Red 
Lies 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or    M.MNE 

IN  THE  KCrSE  CF  RErRESENT.^TTVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  tlie  following  article  by  B.il  Cun- 
ningham from  the  Boston  Suncay  Her- 
ald of  August  6,  1950: 


'ir.M    tJWTTLD    tft^m    RmJXS    To    VILE     R;3 

(By  Bin  Cunnincham) 

Who  speaks  for  tts<  and  wbst  Is  b«  MfliHCt 
1  m  §b»i§»  mmtag  la  tpom  lmpen«M  Me* 

f"  •nt  vonn  thf  ««gM  itntm  !•  ilMl  wtm 
1  mnmw  kMti  to  um 
<tuL4i  Mf  Mt  mdtmmt  in 

illf.   f«r  MM 

•  *tum  Mtttf  wmSd  wtM  <M 

<««  fM  nmind  wifiUMii. 
<■  <  ^  %mif  t^km%  to  an— r  (or  us. 
The  hu— lans  h««f  ill*  elr  U)  thcmaahws. 
1  h«-lr  lias  fo  unancwvrsd;  their  elaloM  un« 
(  .  ..leiitted.  Th«  peoples  of  CbtiM,  India, 
tne  t-hUipplaw.  IndoditM.  BtirmA,  aad  rvtn 
the  Japanese  are  urged  to  twU*  affatikst  ,us 
es  murderers  and  enslavers. 

Their  cnd!ef«  broadcasts  beamed  toward 
the  southern  Koreans  are  ertremely  running, 
and  monltorB  are  afrnld  they  are  ^-ery  efTec- 
tlve.  Comoletely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
northern  Koreans  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
vasion th.'»t  started  the  fight,  we  are  charged 
a.s  the  aggreeeorc — the  lnveder«. 

Rustic,  they  e«y.  offers  the  Koreans  peace, 
V  *"  le  we  not  only  offer  them  war;  wcTe 
rr;  ^ling  wnr  upon  them.  Ipnorlnp  the  Un!*ed 
K'flons,  they  charge  the  United  States  wUh 
having  tried  to  divide  Korea  on  the  '*trs':'l- 
tlcnal  Imperialist  theory  of  'divide  and 
conquer.'  "  Russia  stends  by  as  a  great  and 
loving  friend,  hoping  only  that  Koreans — 
meaning  North  Koreans — will  be  successful 
In  freeing  their  entire  nation  of  the  Amer- 
ican thieves  who  are  trying  to  seize  It.  en- 
slr.ve  its  people  and  strip  it  cf  Its  wealth. 

When  victory  comes,  says  this  North  Korea 
rr.dio.  a  real  all-Korean  election  will  be  held. 
In  that  great,  glad  day.  saj-s  this  monstrous 
Instrument  of  perfidy,  the  only  dastards  act 
permitted  to  vcte  will  be  "pro-Americans, 
Japanese,  and  the  Insane."  That  latter  Is 
repeated  over  and  over,  and  It's  that  that  is 
so  insidious,  and  is  possibly  so  effective. 

BXLENTLISSLT    HAMMEX£D    INTO    PEASANTS" 
MINDS 

It  hammers  relentlessly  Into  the  mlnd,«  of 
the  peasants  that  any  Ijelievers  in  the  hon- 
est intentions  cf  the  United  Stritcs  are  to  be 
classed  with  Japanese,  bitterlv  hited  be- 
cause nf  their  loii^  and  ruthless  occuoation. 
and  the  mentally  Incompetent.  It  likew;.<-e 
hamn.ers  hard  at  the  fact  that  even  If  we 
win.  Keren  wlU  still  be  divided  at  the  thirty- 
eii  htli  parallel. 

The  Ccmmunlsts.  It  says,  ofTer  unity,  tbe 
reuniting  of  the  several  halves,  peace  and 
restored  prosperity  under  the  mcthTii.g 
love  of  holy  Russia,  while  what,  it  demands. 
are  we  offering?  What  arc  we  e%en  saylne? 
Cbvioiisly,  it  tells  these  simple  people,  our 
tongues  are  stiil  becau.'^e  our  ha::ds  are  red 
and  our  hearts  arc  fciack. 

But  the  answer,  it  says,  can  be  h.'id  for 
the  loolcing.  The  ai.swer  Is  in  the  native 
de,d,  the  bomb-blackened  cities  of  both 
North  and  South  Korea,  the  crop*  that  are 
tr:  mplfd.  the  villaces  destroyed,  the  roads 
that  have  been  mined,  the  cc.=t!y  and  vlvl 
bridges  that  have  been  blown. 

The  flcry  finish,  cf  course.  Is  the  call  to 
arise,  to  turn  on  the  whit*  man.  <oln  the 
f .'ced'' m  fit'hters  from  the  north,  kill  the  In- 
vader, spy  on  him.  de.'^trry  his  fUpplies,  threw 
him,  in  short,  back  Into  the  sea.  This 
iK'ims  from  the  air  endies.«ly.  day  pud  night. 

We  simply  thoot  and  siy  nchint? 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matt<>r  l.t,  we  haven't 
much  of  any  way  to  say  anythinr  F';r- 
petrlne  Korea,  to  consider  the-  Ru^>slan  zonef, 
of  influence  as  a  v,hr!«»,  there's  no  way  we 
cnn  get  an  equci;  sit  nt  the  native  ear. 
We  mate  an  eflcr.  ol  s.crts  through  the  Voir* 
cf  America  and  we've  recently  activated  a 
powenul  "Radio  Free  Europe "  in  Ceri&ai;y. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ThM«  effort*  presuppose  the  existence  of 
personally  owned  short-wave  recelvlni?  seta 
In  the  Communist  countries  and  citizens 
brave  enough  to  risk  their  lives  to  listen. 

It  further  assumes  that  if  they  Iteten, 
they'll  believe  what  they  hear  and  l>e  con- 
verted. Thais  a  worthy,  but  a  very  vul- 
nerable assumption. 

The  Russians,  and  their  agent,  however, 
take  no  such  chances.  Borrowlni?  an  Idea 
from  the  Nazis,  they  hav.^-'a  public-address 
tv^^em  In  every  vlilasce  square  and  every 
citizen  Is  required  to  listen  to  the  dally  gov- 
ernment harangue.  Many  of  these  places,  of 
course,  have  no  newspapers.  That's  Just  as 
veil  because  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
who  cant  read.  They  all.  however,  can  un- 
derstand the  spoken  word.  All  get  their  dally 
treatments  of  the  glory  of  communism  and 
abuse  of  the  capitalistic  world,  with  special 
attention  to  us. 

SYSTEM  tTSn)  IN  NAZI  GTXMANT 

I  saw  this  system  being  used  In  Germany 
In  1938.  At  regular  Intervals  along  the  side- 
walks of  every  important  street,  even  In  Ber- 
lin, loud  st>eakers  were  Installed  on  poles 
after  the  fashion  of  street  lamps.  Sometimes 
they  were  silent.  They  frequently  played 
pleasant  music,  and  not  too  loudly.  But  oc- 
.  caslonally  they'd  thunder.  "Achtung!  Ach- 
tung."  which  means  "Attention."  Then 
everything  and  everybody  stopped  stUl  in 
Its  tracks  for  that  was  the  government  speak- 
ing and  every  German  was  required  lo  listen. 

Every  German  was  thereupon  told  what- 
ever the  "all  high  ".  or  Herr  Doktor  Goebbels 
had  In  mind  right  then.  These  speakers 
were  in  every  public  place,  Indoors  and  out. 
It  was  a  serious  offense  to  turn  one  of  them 
off.  The  Nazis  took  no  chances  upon  the 
Individual  listener.  They  didn't  depend 
upon  a  citizen's  owning  his  own  set. 

The  Russians  are  using  that  same  system 
now.  and  there's  no  way  we  can  break  Into 
It.  hope  to  blanket  It.  or  even  to  compete 
with  it.  We  naturally  can't  originate,  as  the 
radio  expression  is,  over  their  own  facilities, 
and  that's  the  only  way  we  possibly  could 
reach  those  loud  speakers  We  have  to 
gamble  on  secret  reception,  dared  at  risk  of 
Imprisonment  or  death.  There  may  be  some 
Of  that  In  the  Iron-curtaln  countries.  There 
may  possibly  be  some  Inside  Russia.  Itself, 
but  It  stands  to  reason  that  few  of  the  peas- 
ants of  China,  say.  have  the  funds  to  own 
and  maintain  a  radio  set. 

Russia  has  the  full  advantage  In  the  back 
areas  of  the  earth  and  is  endeavoring  at  the 
moment  to  exploit  It  to  the  uttermost. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  we  can  compete 
With  It,  but  we  at  least  should  clearly  under- 
stand what  Is  being  done  to  us. 

Over  In  the  other  direction,  the  newest 
and  most  intelligent  move  yet  is  the  so« 
called  Crusade  for  Freedom  recently  an- 
nounced "to  combat  communism  "  This  U 
backed  by  a  powerful  committee  representing 
national  leaders  of  all  faiths  and  fields,  with 
Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  as  its  national  chairman. 

Its  prospectus  says:  "The  Communists  are 
trying  hard  to  make  the  world  think  we 
started  the  Korean  war  and  that  we  are  a 
Nation  of  imp>eriali8t  warmongers  out  to 
conquer  the  world.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
that  we  step  up  our  campaign  of  truth  to 
blast  this  false  propaganda — to  demonstrats 
before  the  world  our  true  alms  of  freedom 
and  friendship  for  all  peoples. 

This  goes  on  to  announce  what  amounts 
to  a  national  campaign  next  month  to  have 
millions  of  Americans  sign  a  statement  of 
belief  In  the  cause  of  world  freedom.  The 
symbol  of  this  freedom  is  to  t>e  a  great  free- 
dom bell,  after  the  idea,  apparently,  of  the 
UlJerty  Bell.  This  10-ton  bell.  8  feet  high, 
has  already  been  cast  In  England,  and  Is  in- 
tended for  Installation  In  Berlin. 

riBST  BTTP  IN  WOKLi)  CAMFATCN 

The  dedication,  given  deep  religious  sig- 
nificance, will  t«  the  first  step  In  the  world- 


wide campaign  to  establish  the  Ideals  of 
America  before  the  world.  The  first  pealof 
the  new  l)ell  will  be  broadcast  world-wide  by 
radio  and  will  be  the  signal  for  all  church, 
schoolhouse.  city  hall  and  all  other  sorts  of 
bells   to   ring   all   over   the   Christian   world. 

"Later."  it  says,  "consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  casting  of  a  similar  bell  for 
erection  In  Korea,  to  ring  for  freedom  In  the 
eastern  world." 

That's  beautiful,  and  all.  but  that's  not 
exactiy  any  sure-fire  plan  for  winning  native 
souls  from  the  gloating  Russian  Satan. 

On  the  point  4  front,  they're  outselling  us 
completely  through  what  amounts  to  a 
mechanical  monopoly.  But  how  about  the 
other  fronts,  the  fronts  we  can  reach,  and. 
especially,  the  most  Important  and  most  ac- 
cessible of  all  front.s  at  the  moment — the  tre- 
mendous sounding  board  of  that  United  Na- 
tions meeting  with  the  Russian  in  the  chair? 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  by  now  why 
Comrade  Malik  returned.  Russia  called  off 
the  boycott  and  ordered  him  back  to  stall, 
argue,  abuse,  and  dissemble,  first,  to  delay 
In  every  possible  way  further  United  Nations 
procedure  while  the  Communists  shoot  their 
all  for  quick  victory  In  Korea,  and,  secondly, 
to  use  his  chairmanship  as  an  excuse  to 
preach  the  twisted  Russian  gospel  officially  to 
the  Asiatic,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Russian- 
fearing  world. 

His  deliberately  carpentered  lies  and  his 
cold  abuse  of  the  United  Stales  synchronize 
perfectly  with  the  propaganda  broadcasts 
from  that  North  Korean  radio.  Here's  a 
man  who  definitely  does  speak  for  his  gov- 
ernment and  who  definitely  says  what  It 
wants  him  to  say.  His  story  Is  monstrous. 
He's  nothing  but  a  Uar,  and  so  is  his  gov- 
ernment, but  that  Is  their  coldly  calculated 
stand  before  the  world,  and  for  the  record. 

And  who  speaks  for  us,  and  what  does  he 
say? 

iSo  far  as  that  body  Is  concerned,  our  gen- 
tleman Is  the  Honorable  Warren  Austin,  and 
In  terms  of  the  ground  the  Russian  Malik  Is 
covering,  our  Mr.  Austin  hasn't  said  any- 
thing. Every  man  in  the  room  knows  the 
Russian  is  lying.  There  Isn't  any  difficulty 
In  getting  the  votes  necessary  to  slap  down 
his    loaded    contentions    and    proposals.      His 

only  support  comes  from  the  controlled  Rus- 
pian  lickspittles — and.  strangely  enough, 
India,  a  queer  people  at  best. 

But  why  haven't  we  seized  the  same  op- 
portunity to  give  the  world  otxr  message,  our 
side  of  the  story? 

Why  hasn't  our  Mr.  Austin.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  defensive.  Instead  of  merely 
counterpuncblng,  as  we  say  In  pugilism, 
hauled  off  and  slugged  the  big  Rtisslan  oaf 
from  the  tacks  In  his  heels? 

WE  VE    rAILKO   TO    DENOUNCE   THX   VILE    LIES 

This  mouthy  apostle  of  the  International 
antl-Chrlst  has  denounced  and  abused  our 
Nation  Ijy  name.  He's  charged  us  before  the 
world  with  deceit,  treachery,  untruth,  and 
murder.  In  complete  perversion  of  the  facts 
as  all  the  free  world  knows  them,  he  has 
charced  that  we  deliberately  attacked  Korea 
because  we  Itched  for  a  war.  Instead  of  the 
truth  there  on  the, record  before  him — that 
we  moved  only  to  try  to  enfcjrce  an  official 
ruling  of  the  Council  he's  now  presiding 
over,  and  only  with  that  Council's  blessing 
and  backing. 

The  whole  of  the  civilized  world  l.s  on  rec- 
ord against  him.  The  minutes  of  all  the  past 
meetings  contradict  every  word  he  utters. 
Yet.  ignoring  the  term  "United  Nations"  en- 
tirely, he.  in  the  name  of  Russia,  stands  there 
vilifying  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
verbally  defiling  the  grave  of  every  American 
soldier,  and  directly  insulting  us  all  with 
•very  foul  word  he  utters. 

And  where  Is  our  answer? 

It's  apparently  choked  somewhere  tn  the 
gullet  of  Warren  Austin,  or  possibly  the  Hon- 
orable Dein  Acheson,  because  It's  taken  lor 
granted  that  Mr.  Austin  says  only  what  he's 


told  to.  too.  The  telling  must  come  from 
the  State  Department,  because  that's  our 
official  control  station  for  foreign  affairs. 
It's  got  to  be  Mr.  Acheson  and  or  President 
Irunian.     That  s  the  top  echelon. 

We  haven't  even  mentioned  Russia  by 
name.  Maybe  that  should  be  written,  "dared 
mention  Russia  by  name."  Are  we  afraid? 
That's  the  impression  we  must  be  selling 
the  Russians,  and  that  can  be  a  fatal  im- 
pression. 

The  forthright  stand  for  the  United  Sates, 
as  an  agent  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  to 
charge  Russia  officially,  and  by  name,  with 
having  broken  United  Nations  law  by  arm- 
ing, training,  then  ordering  the  Korean  Com- 
munists to  defy  the  United  Nations  man- 
date In  Korea.  We  should  demand  that  Rus- 
sia forthwith  be  tried  as  an  International 
criminal,  and  we  should  have  challenged  the 
right  of  Malik  even  to  preside  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Council. 

We  then  should  go  ahead  with  our  present 
preparation  and  in  the  meanwhile  tell  Rus- 
sra  that  we've  had  all  her  lies,  her  abuse,  her 
double  dealing  and  chicanery  the  Western 
World  Intends  to  take.  We  should  tell  her 
the  lie  she's  trying  to  establish  concerning 
Korea  Is  disproved,  sadly  enough  for  us,  by 
what's  happened  out  there.  If  we'd  delib- 
erately started  that  trouble,  we'd  certainly 
have  had,  at  least,  something  on  hand  to 
see  It  through. 

We  should  remind  the  Kremlin — the  world 
listening — that  although  we've  looked  bad 
In  Korea  because  we  made  the  mistake  of 
trusting  Russia  and  weren't  prepared  for 
Korea,  we  are  powerfully  prepared  for  the 
kind  of  war  Russia  will  be  Inviting  if  she 
takes  arother  step  toward  us.  That's  with 
a  mighty  air  force  of  Intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, that  can  freight  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
which  will— without  notice. 

We  should  inform  our  late  allies  that.  wMIe 
we  cut  back  our  Navy,  we  didn't  sink  the 
ships.  We've  got  a  great  fighting  fleet  that 
could  t>e  refloated.  There  are  plenty  of  air- 
craft carriers.  We.  or  no  nation  on  earth, 
could  mass  the  manpower  necessary  to  occupy 
Russia,  but  we  don't  want  Russia.  All  we 
want  Is  for  Russia  to  leave  us  alone,  and  one 
certain  way  to  make  sure  of  that,  would  be  to 
bomb  it  to  rubble  and  leave  it  to  rot. 

But  who  speaks  for  us?  The  professionally 
prissy  Mr.  Acheson.  Or  has  our  President 
lost  his  tongue?  He  was  cocky  enough  when 
he  made  that  "nonpolitical"  toiu*  out  to  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  back  there  In  May.  I  re- 
meml>er  particularly  because  I  saw  him  In 
Chicago  at  that  great  revival  the  local  poli- 
ticians held. 

He  was  full  of  fight  then— but  the  potential 
enemy  was  only  a  lot  of  mythical  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr  Truman  was  full  of  fight  the  other 
day — but  It  was  fight  against  a  fallen  brother. 
a  Denrocratlc  Representative  named  I»«iest, 
who.  hard-pressed  at  the  edge  of  a  primary 
election,  said  he  thought  Secretaries  Acheson 
and  Johnson  ought  to  resign.  Millions  of. 
mayl)e  most.  Americans  agree  with  him.  but 
the  President  took  occasion  next  day  to  hurl 
a  rebuke  at  him.  and  then  assured  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world,  that  the  Messrs.  Acheson 
and  John.v^n  will  remain  in  office  as  long  as 
he.  Mr.  Truman,  does. 

That  makes  them  one  with  that  beloved 
military  hero,  Oen.  Harry  Vaughan — and  by 
the  way.  whatever  happened  to  him.  except 
that  he's  still  attached  to  the  public  udder? 
There  was  never  a  time  in  history  when  one 
who  formerly  said  so  much  has  recently  said 
so  little.  In  fact,  he's  been  mute  ever  since 
the  deep  freezers  and  the  molasses  came  back 
to  haunt  him. 

The  President  will  stand  up  for  his  friends. 
•  n  admirable  trait  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  when  will  he  start  to  stand  up 
for  his  Nation?  It's  being  blackguarded  and 
vilified  In  the  ears  of  the  world,  deliberately 
lied  about  and  plnced  through  Its  very  si- 
lence, on  the  defensive.    Alter  watching  Mr. 
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Austin.  I  have  some  personal  doubts  about 
his  being  the  proper  person  to  serve  as  the 
mouthpiece.  He  lost  his  temper  pretty  clear- 
ly In  the  proceedings  the  other  day.  and  while 
that's  understandable,  it's  likewise  a  sign 
of  weakness.  The  British  representative.  Sir 
Gladwin  Jebb,  does  the  more  professional 
Job.  He  drives  the  cold  steel  with  a  dlsarm- 
li:g  smile. 

I'.'s  not  yet  too  late.  Malik  has  succeeded 
In  stalling  action  for  exactly  a  week,  giving 
the  North  Koreans  that  much  more  time.  At 
hist  reports,  however,  they  hadn't  won  the 
victory,  and  the  Security  Council  goes  back 
Into  session  on  Tuesday.  The  United  States 
should  go  In  then  strictly  on  the  offensive, 
take  no  more  back  talk,  demand  that  Malik 
hold  to  the  facts,  or  give  up  the  gavel,  charge 
Russia  by  name  as  an  International  criminal 
and  demand  that  the  case  go  on  trial.  There  s 
no  other  policy  consistent  with  honor, 
courage,  and  truth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1950 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  granted  by 
the  Hou.se,  I  include  therein  a  statement 
on  the  subject  of  Inflation. 

I  recommend  it  lo  my  colleasues  in 
view  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
world,  and  especially  the  condition  of 
our  own  domestic  economy. 

The  specter  of  Inflation  Is  acain 
spreading  its  deadly  winss  over  our  fair 

land.  With  a  con.sumer's  price  level  al- 
ready 44  percent  higher  than  1945.  when 
a  Republican  Congre.ss  had  temporarily 
halted  inflation  and   the  average  wa^e 

level  in  manufaclurine:  industries  only 
30  percent  hiyher.  we  face  an  ever-wid- 
ening gap  between  what  a  man  earns 
and  what  he  has  to  spend  to  maintain 
his  1946  standard  of  living.  This  pap 
will  widen  if  our  money  is  further 
cheapened  to  pay  for  this  war  in  Korea. 

When  the  Democrats  went  off  the  gold 
standard  in  1934  they  unhitched  the  dol- 
lar from  Kold.  Not  only  did  the  Govern- 
ment confi.scate  41  percent  of  the  gold 
value  of  every  dollar  in  circulation  on 
January  31.  1934.  but  it  made  it  unlaw- 
ful to  buy  gold  with  dollars.  So  that 
raising  the  price  of  gold  in  dollars  be- 
came meanineless  as  an  effort  to  raise 
commodity  prices.  As  the  gears  were 
changed  to  increase  the  speed  of' the 
driving  wheels  in  relation  to  the  speed 
of  the  engine,  at  the  very  same  time  the 
driving  shaft  was  disconnected.  We 
have  had  a  free-wheeling  dollar  ever 
since,  which  has  fluctuated  absolutely 
independently  of  the  price  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  gold. 

Prices  did  not  rise  as  expected  by  the 
amount  we  had  laised  the  price  of  gold 
which  was  59  percent.  Insteid  by  1940 
the  whole.sale  price  index  stood  at  78  6 
a^  compared  wiih  74  9  m  1934.  only  a  5 
percent  increase.  In  1941,  however, 
they  had  jumped  to  87.3.  a  140  percent 
increase  in  1  year  ever  the  increase  of 
U:e  entire  previo'^  6  years.    At  present 
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they  stand  at  163.0.  an  87  percent  in- 
crease over  1941.  The  reason  prices  shot 
up  in  1941  was  due  to  the  sr.le  of  war 
bonds.  These  acted  just  like  money  and 
this  increased  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culatin.s:  medium  in  relation  to  the  ve- 
locity of  the  movement  of  goods.  This 
spells  inflation.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  cheaF>ened  and  all  per- 
sons on  fixed  incomes,  all  holders  of 
bonds,  life-insurance  policies,  all  pen- 
sioners, in  fact  all  persons  except  the 
labor  racketeers  who  hold  the  public 
up  for  wage  increases  and  the  commod- 
ity and  stock-market  gamblers,  who 
profit  in  each  price  rise,  suffer  a  set-back 
in  their  standard  of  living. 

The  other  day  we  received  advice  from 
two  sources.  One  was  that  veteran  ad- 
vi.ser.  Mr.  Bernard  Earuch.  The  other 
was  the  Pre.sident's  Economic  Advisory 
Council.  Their  advice  was  miles  apart. 
Mr.  Baruch  proposed  that  we  establish 
drastic  controls  that  would  prevent  fur- 
ther inflation  as  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending  necessary  to  defend  our- 
selves against  Russian  aggression.  He 
wanted  us  to  raise  taxes  "higher  than  a 
cats  back."  The  Presidents  Economic 
Advisory  Council,  however,  saw  no  need 
for  such  drastic  controls  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion that  only  about  half  of  the  $10,000- 
000,000  he  requests,  should  be  raised  by 
taxes. 

Opposed  as  I  am  to  high  taxes.  I  am 
more  strongly  opposed  to  inflation.  Un- 
less we  raise  taxes  and  cut  out  unneces- 
sary Government  expenses  to  fight  this 
war  we  must  further  inflate  the  currency 
and  this  may  in  our  present  condition 
bring  on  an  inflationary  spiral  that 
would  lead  us  down  the  road  to  disaster. 

I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Adv!soi-y  Council.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  expanding  economy.  Thi.s 
is  just  a  fancy  way  of  saying  "inflation." 
As  I  have  shown,  wage  increases  have 
lagged  behind  price  increases  since  1946. 
And  under  our  present  free-wheeling 
dollar  they  must  continue  to  lag.  be- 
cause each  increase  in  wages  is  imme- 
diately reflected  in  an  increase  in  prices. 
The  dog  never  catches  his  tail.  The 
gentlemen  who  advise  the  President, 
however,  are  like  the  man  who  wants  to 
increa.se  his  volume  of  business  in  order 
to  offset  his  net  loss  on  each  item  he  sells. 
If  we  are  lagging  14  percent  behind  1S45 
today  in  real  wages,  let  us  inflate  and 
inflate  and  boost  and  boost  both  wages 
and  prices,  they  advise,  until  in  some 
mythical  future  year  with  ever-mount- 
ing prices  we  will  have  reached  a  total 
national  income  of  $500,000,000,000  per 
year.  It  makes  no  difference  to  these 
gentlemen  whether  our  larger  national 
income  involves  a  14-perccnt  loss  in  real 
w  ages  on  every  dollar  we  earn.  We  will 
all  be  making  more  money,  even  thouah 
we  will  be  spending  still  more  to  Lve.  In 
that  p>ath  Lies  national  bankruptcy. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  President's 
program  of  inadequate  measures  of  con- 
trol ever  prices  and  wages.  The  time  lo 
freeze  tjie  inflationary  spiral,  that  will 
5urely  follow  our  appropriations  of  SIO.- 
OvOtOOOOO  and  the  many  billions  more 
that  most  inevitably  follow  lo  finance 


the  war  against  comxun  .sm.  is  not  6 
months  from  now,  but  now. 

We  ow^e  it  to  the  farmer,  to  the  work- 
er, to  the  businessman,  to  the  school 
teacher,  and  others  on  fixed  incomes  to 
assure  them  that  their  dollar  in  1951 
will  purchase  just  as  much  as  it  does  :n 
1S53 — not  14  percent  less  but  just  as 
much.  The  only  wav  in  which  we  can 
assure  them  that  further  inflation  will 
not  set  in.  is  to  tax  as  we  spend,  estab- 
lish adequate  controls  over  prices  and 
wages  and  freeze  our  economy  in  its 
present  position  for  the  duration  cf  this 
emergency  be  it  10  months  or  10  years. 

Do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Stalin  is  act- 
ing blindly  in  waring  this  satellite  war  of 
aggression  in  Korea.  Do  not  imagine 
that  he  is  goading  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  invade  Formosa,  despite  our 
warning,  without  a  purpo.se.  Do  not 
i.masine  that  he  is  rattling  the  saber  in 
Berlin.  Iran,  and  Bulgaria  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  Mr.  Stalin  knows  that  the 
greatest  test  for  this  Nation  at  any  lime 
is  not  on  the  battlefield,  severe  as  that 
may  be  and  may  still  become.  Mr.  Stahn 
is  fiahiing  our  American  way  of  life. 
That  way  of  life,  that  high  standard  of 
living  which  we  have  reached,  once  it  be- 
gins to  totter  will  invite  every  Commu- 
nist rat  in  this  countr>'  out  of  h's  hole 
to  Rnaw  at  the  vitals  of  our  weakened 
econcmic  body.  -It  is  heie,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stalin,  that  the  ultimate  victory  of 
communism  can  best  be  achieved. 
While  our  bovs  are  fiehtine  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  10.000.000  Communists 
in  China,  ve  must  not  permit  inflation 
to  undermine  the  American  system. 
The  American  dollar  is  the  symbol  of 
cur  economic  strength  iust  as  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  the  s>Tnbol  of  our  military 
strength  and  national  honor.  If  our 
dollar  loses  more  of  its  real  value,  in  an 
upward  spiral  of  inflation,  then  the  flag 

must  inevitably  dip  in  ignominious  salute 
to  the  Reds.  We  are  fighting  communism 
to  maintain  our  way  ot  life.  But  that 
v.ay  of  life  can  be  easily  undermined,  our 
standard  of  living  can  drop  and  drop, 
as  it  has  already  in  the  last  4  years,  un- 
le.ss  we  piucr  every  crack  in  the  dike 
againit  the  disastrous  flood  of  inflation. 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

KO.N.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

CF  r.::cH:c.'.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  pertinent  article  fiom  the 
Washinsrton  Star  by  Constantine  Brown, 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  WTiters  on 
international  affairs: 

Will  the  Next  Nation  To  Be  Attacked  Be 
On£  That  Sent  Ricarrs  on  KoasA? 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
The    real    testing    ground    of    the    United 
K  iTions  today  Is  not  at  Lake  Success.    It  Is 
c:.   ihe  beaten-up   peninsula  ol   Korea. 

Conceived  in  high  hope,  tlie  United  Nations 
was    founded    on    a    determination    lo    6av» 
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•uooaedlng  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war  and  to  defend  the  equal  rtghu  of  nations 
Iar?e  and  small. 

Tne  United  States  took  a  leading  role  In 
thu  magntflcent  conception.  The  United 
States.  nev<>r  an  aggressor  nntlon,  has  taken 
a  iMd  role  In  trying  to  make  this  conception 
a  fact  of  life  In  the  world.  With  patience, 
even  If  not  alwavs  with  best  Judgment  or 
soundest  wladom,'the  United  States,  or  more 
Imnortantly  the  American  people,  has  tried 
to  guide  this  collect.ve  effort  In  the  direction 
of  peace. 

There  ha^  been  one  recalcitrant  nntlon, 
Soviet  Russia.  Working  out  of  a  pattern 
which  was  clear  even  before  the  United  Na- 
Uoaa  «M  founded,  Russia  has  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  aggression,  of  conquest  and  even  of 
genocide  In  the  envelopment  of  nclghbcrlng 
nations  and  peoples.  It  Is  confirmation,  per- 
haps, of  the  ^tatfi  Ideals  and  objective*  of 
the  United  State*  that  Russia  daring  the 
postwar  years  has  recov;nized  and  publicized 
our  country  as  >u  real  target. 

Aggreasion  in  Korea  was  a  Soviet  move,  a 
calculated  gamble  that  peace-loving  America 
would  not  re;)ct  to  a  point  of  armed  inter- 
▼entlon.  If  Moscow  bp.d  been  right  it  could 
have  ridiculed  the  softness  of  purpose  of  the 
Unit«Hl  States,  played  to  advantage  the  prop- 
aganda line  that  America  was  a  friend  only 
of  the  preat  western  powers.  But  Moscow 
Icct  as  the  United  States  threw  its  resources 
of  blood  and  steel  Into  defense  of  a  weak 
llttio  republic  far  removed  from  the  periai- 
eter  of  our  own  territorial  or  economic  in- 
terests. 

WK     SHOWED    THK     WAT 

In  SO  doing,  the  United  States  showed  the 
w?y  to  the  United  Nations  t.i  make  th's 
ccuse  a  collective  one,  one  which  could  serve 
to  hearten  many  other  nations  who  live  Uxiny 
too  close  to  the  shadow  of  the  iron  curtain. 
It  led  and  it  Joined  the  United  Nations  la 
calling  upon  the  oihcr  member  nations,  large 
and  sTall,  to  do  their  respective  shares  la 
this  effort. 

There  was  no  thought  In  this  country  that 
ours  would  net  be  the  major  effort,  that  we 
would  not  supply  most  of  the  manpower, 
most  of  the  money  and  most  of  the  material. 
We  have  reached  out  in  the  past  5  years  to 
aesume  the  major  burden  of  rehabilitating 
and  rtrengthfnening  the  free  world. 

But  this  endeavor  has  been  far  from  a 
•elfish  one.  and  when  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations  accepted  the 
challenge  of  aggres&lon  in  Korea  we  had 
reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  friends 
on  the  firing  line  as  well  as  at  the  massage 
centers. 

To  date  the  results  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. Elements  of  air  and  naval  strength  of 
Other  nationalities  have  appeared  In  the 
combat  zone,  a  few  promises  have  been  re- 
ceived of  ground  troops  to  come,  a  scatter- 
ing of  other  offers  have  been  acknowledi;ed 
and  some  regrets  have  been  filed. 

Today  American  men  are  dying  in  Korea 
and  new  btlllons  of  American  do.lars  are 
being  plotighed  Into  the  armamentt<  of  vtar, 
the  vuals  of  defen.se  of  others  as  well  as  of 
ourselves. 

aracNrTH  h^s  LiMrr 

Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  to  lecture  the 
other  free  nations  on  what  they  kl'.ould  do. 
But  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  point  out  to 
them  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  bottum- 
Icaa  raesi'voir  of  military  and  cconom.c 
strength,  that  our  astounding  success  la 
placing  fighting  men  in  a  far  off  Cield  in  a 
matter  of  days  and  weeks  is  not  matched  liy 
promliies  of  the  men  of  other  nations  lu 
3  months  or  a  year,  and  that  the  Ameririm 
people  are  being  confronted  constantly  w.  i 
the  per&uaalve  suggestion  tliat  ««  mi^ht  mc.:  j 
profitably  and  Jtistiflably  conctsutratc  on  con- 
serving and  strengthening  our  own  Uiterual 
defenses  and  econcmy. 

Tomorrow  seme  other  nation  of  the  free 
wcrld  Boay  1^  the  taitet  of  CiVtCt  a^gicw- 


•ion.  If  such  happens,  the  victim  can  look 
nowhere  but  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 
Will  It  be  a  nation  that  offered  and  speeded 
all  it  could  to  the  collective  effort  In  Korea? 
Or  will  It  be  one  that  expressed  regreu? 


The  WCTU  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RMODt  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.i  Tlme.s- Dispatch  of  Monday, 
August  7,  1950.    The  editorial  follows: 

THI   WCprU   AND   THE   WAR 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the  energetic 
Indies  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tomper- 
ance  Union  already  pre  urelng.  in  the  lt?ht 
of  the  Korean  crisis,  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  curb  liquor  sales  in  the  vicinity  of  Army 
posts. 

Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colvln,  national  president  of 
the  organization,  says:  "Our  Qoys  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  bra?s  hats  and  poli- 
ticians who  seem  to  think  that  booze,  im- 
norelity,  and  gambling  are  essential  to  mili- 
tary morale." 

Rcasci-'able  regulations  to  control  the  rec- 
reational activities  of  men  in  the  arinrd 
fcerviccs  are,  of  course,  greatly  to  be  desired. 
At  the  same  time,  one  may  be  pardoned  a 
bit  of  skepticism  conceriiins  tlie  program  cf 
control  which  the  WCTU  might  be  expected 
to  favor. 

For  the  word  "temperance."  as  used  as 
part  of  the  name  of  that  ori?anlzatlon. 
doesn't  mean  "temperance  "  nt  all;  it  means 
absolute  prohibition.  The  WCTU  wants  pro- 
hibition of  all  forms  of  alcohol,  and  Is  evi- 
dently not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
"noble  experiment,"  of  fragrant  memory, 
failed  utterly  to  prohibit  when  it  was  on  the 
statute  books,  and  merely  produced  a  hu;;e 
new  crop  of  lawbreakers,  hypocrites,  and 
grafters. 

The  WCTU  would,  if  it  could,  prevent  every 
man  in  uniform  from  having  so  much  as  one 
glass  of  t>eer  on  leave.  If  this  organization 
really  believed  In  temperance,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  understood  and  defined,  that 
would  be  Impcirtam.  Temperance  is  one  cf 
the  most  desirable  of  the  virtues,  and  one  of 
the  most  eesentlal  places  for  Its  cultivation 
Is  In  the  UM  of  alcohol,  for  overindulgence 
In  alcohol  has  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
misery.  Unfortunately.  thi.s  sort  of  temper- 
ance is  not  to  be  found  In  the  lexicon  of  the 
WCTU. 

Of  course,  all  Mrs.  Colvln  and  her  com- 
patriots are  sayln*^  at  the  moment  is  thit 
our  boys  in  the  Army  camps  should  be  "pro- 
tected" What  they  really  have  in  the  back 
of  their  minds  Is  the  "protection"  of  every- 
body through  the  enactment  of  another 
prohibition  law. 

In  contrast  to  this  program  there  is  tliat 
of  the  Temperance  and  Tolerance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  founded  by  a  former  leader 
In  the  WCTU.  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Thurber.  Mrs. 
Tnurber  had  been  a  WCTU  leader  for  nearly 
half  a  century  when  she  decided  in  1944 
that  she  could  not  go  along  with  that  org.»n- 
1:  tih.n  in  its  campaign  for  State- wide  prohU 
tit  Ion  1^  her  State  of  Nebraska.  She  con- 
cluded that  prohlbitttm  was  an  evil,  and  she 
took  an  active  part  in  fighting  the  effort  to 
bring  it  back. 

Despite  her  nearly  SO  years'  work  for  tem- 
perance, Ehe   was  expelled  from  the  WCTU. 


8o  she  founded  the  Temperance  and  Toler- 
ance Association  of  America,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Lincoln.  Nebr.  Among  these  active 
In  It  are  the  Reverend  AJson  J.  Smith,  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  the  Reverend  Har- 
old J.  Hamilton,  a  Baptist.  Thr  organlra- 
tion  says  It  has  memlwrs  in  49  St'ites. 

Its  program  Is  far  move  reallrtlc  .m^  sensi- 
ble than  that  of  the  WCTU  and  Its  allies. 
Temperance,  in  the  true  sense,  and  tolerance 
are  goals  for  which  every  citizen  of  gccd  will 
should  strive  Prohibition  can  only  be  a 
malignant  farce. 


Voice  of  America:  U  It  Effective? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DCND2r^0 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdriesday.  August  9. 1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  therein  the  s':atement 
appearin!^  in  the  Even  ng  S..'.r  cl  Wash- 
ington for  August  7,  1950.  by  Julius  Ep- 
stein. 

It  is  difRcult  to  believe  that  the  Voice 
of  America  withholds  facts  because  they 
mi^ht  be  offensive  to  Russia,  but  s-jch  is 
the  contents  of  the  article  I  am  inserting 
herewith,  by  one  who  knows  something 
of  Uie  subject: 

Sorr-SPEAKiNo   Voice 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  The  St^^ 
for  David  Lawrence's  column  of  July  18,  on 
the  ineffectiveness  of  our  psychological  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Is  certainly  dead  right  when 
he  states  that  the  absolute  lncompetei.ce 
of  our  Voice  of  America  cannot  be  explained 
by  lark  of  funds.  I  agree  completely  with 
him  when  he  says:  "But  the  truth  is  that 
even  if  •100.000.000  Is  appropriated.  It  would 
be  ineffective  U  our  Government  falls  to  ex- 
press Itself  forthrightly  In  the  propaganda 
field."  I  want  to  contribute  a  recent  example 
or  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Count  Joseph  Czapskl 
visited  the  United  States.  He  Is  not  only  a 
great  Polish  writer  and  a  good  painter,  but 
also  one  of  the  very  feW  survivors  of  the 
mass  slaughter  of  more  than  15000  Polish 
ofacers  during  World  War  II  on  Rut-sian  soil. 
He  was  invited  to  address  the  Polish  people 
through  our  Voice  of  America.  When  he  sub- 
mitted the  draft  of  his  speech  to  the  New 
York  ofrice  of  the  Voice,  he  was  advised  to 
omit  any  mention  cf  Katyn,  where  many  of 
the  Polish  officers  had  been  slain. 

This  flu  iperfectly  the  answer  I  was  given 
by  high  offlclals  of  the  Voice  and  the  btate 
Department  when  I  inquired  some  months 
ago.  why  the  Voice  did  not  broadcast  the 
speech  delivered  by  our  former  ambassador 
to  Poland,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  and  his  letter 
to  Russian  Foreign  Minister  Vishinsky.  both 
Issued  at  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Katyn  Massacre.  Inc.  Those  gen- 
tlemen told  me:  "It  would  create  too  much 
hatred  of  stalln  among  the  Poles." 

I  a.-sked  the  gentlemen  of  the  Voice:  "What 
do  you  want  to  create  among  the  Poles? 
Love  for  Stalin,  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.'"  There  was  no  .-nswer  to  this 
question. 

There  are  still  too  many  of  the  old  OWI 
(Office  of  War  Information)  employees  work- 
ing for  the  Voice,  l)oth  In  this  country  and 
overseas.  I  mean  thoee  writers.  trRn«latcra 
and  broadcasters  who  so  wholeheartedly  and 


enthusiastically  tried  for  many  years  to  cre- 
ate "love  for  Stalin,"  when  this  was  the 
official  policy  of  our  ill-advised  wartime  Gov- 
ernment  and  of  our  military  government  in 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  those 
employees  were  at  that  time  deeply  convinced 
of  the  absolute  correctness  of  that  pro-Sta- 
linist propaganda.  How  can  we  expect  them 
to  do  the  exact  opposite  now? 

Even  if  they  try  to  do  the  Impossible — 
they  certainly  do  not  want  to  lose  their  well- 
paid  Jobs — they  cannot  change  their  skin 
and  speak  with  the  same  power  of  persua- 
sion against  the  bloody  monster  in  the  Krem- 
line  as  they  spoke  for  so  many  years  in  its 
favor,  when  they  ardently  tried  to  sell  the 
story  of  our  "gallant  ally,"  the  "democratic 
and  peace-loving  Stalin." 

As  long  as  the  ofBcials  of  our  Voice  of 
America  are  afraid  "to  create  hatred  against 
Stalln."  the  real  embodiment  of  evil  on  earth, 
and  as  long  as  those  old  friends  of  Stalin, 
now  In  the  disguise  of  weak  anti-Stalinists. 
are  allowed  to  run  the  t.how.  no  good  can 
come  from  It  and  the  money  spent  on  that 
enterprise  is  wasted. 


Modern  Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOLTH    CA.HOLI.SA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  attached 
hereto  is  au  article  from  the  August  7 
Issue  of  my  home  town  newspaper,  the 
Greenville  Piedmont.  Greenville.  S.  C  . 
which  recalls  the  Horatio  Alqer  stories  of 
long  ago.  I  should  like  to  make  it  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
"Gene"  Stone  and  his  family  through 
the  years  and  I  can  personally  vouch  for 
his  outstanding  record.  This  is  another 
example  that  there  are  still  opportuni- 
ties in  this  great  country  of  ours  under 
Its  system  of  free  enterprise.  Frequently 
I  go  through  the  Greenville  plant  with 
Mr.  Stone,  and  have  been  impressed  with 
the  friendly  relationship  existing  be- 
tween him  and  his  many  faithful  em- 
ployees. We  have  few  labor  problems. 
If  others  would  emulate  Eugene  Stone 
and  his  associates  then  contentions  and 
dissensions  would  eventually  disapf>ear. 
I  am  honored  to  bring  you,  my  col- 
leagues, this  interesting  and  inspiring 
story : 

GrZCNVIIXB      InDCST«T StOKX  S      Is      MODEP.V 

SUCCE.-S       SroaT — Coopebation       BrrwEiN 
MANAC=ME>rr  AND  Emplotecs'Keystone  or 

SbCCESS 

(By  Leonard  TurnbuU) 

Trillions  o'  stitches  make  millions  of  sun- 
Bults.  ladles'  slips,  aprons,  men's  woven  shorts. 
pinafores,  creepers,  western  shirts,  and  pants 
every  year  for  the  Stone  Manufacttuing  Co., 
of  Greenville. 

The  local  Industry  drives  for  production  on 
an  assembly-line  basis.  As  President  Eugene 
Stone  III  e.xplaius  it.  "We  re  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive busmeiS.  We've  got  to  do  things 
better  and  faster  than  the  othe-  man." 

Today  Stone  Manufacturing  Co.  has  spread 
outside  GreenvUle.  In  addition  to  two  sew- 
ing plants  and  a  warehouse  here,  the  firm  has 
a  Eswing  pl?nt  In  Colum'jia.  Over  1.200 
workers  run  over  1  .OO")  machines  from  8  a.  m, 
to  S  p.  m..  5  c:a>-s  a  vcek. 


One  Stone  was  24  years  old  back  in  1933 
In  the  rough  dajrs  of  the  depression.  Yet 
on  July  9.  1933.  the  young  man  had  confi- 
dence enough  to  open  a  plant  at  154  River 
Street,  employing  five  wor-.?rs. 

Jersey  bloomers  and  cotton  slips  were  the 
only  clothing  varieties  offered  by  the  Stone 
firm  during  th  first  years  of  trial.  Young 
Gene  went  on  the  road,  selling  all  the  bloom- 
ers and  slips  his  struggling  firm  could  pro- 
duce. 

By  a  policy  of  consistently  adding  machines 
each  year  and  increasing  employees.  Mr. 
Stone  expanded  his  organization.  He  built 
up  a  sales  organization  throughout  the 
South,  "and  in  a   few   years   nationally." 

ANOTHEB    EXPA.NSION 

In  1942.  the  Stone  firm  moved  from  River 
Street  to  the  present  plant  on  East  Court. 
The  American  Cigar  factory  there  had  de- 
cided to  call  It  quits  In  Greenville. 

A  total  of  200  machines  were  set  up  In 
the  new  plant.    Workers  made  these  hum. 

Another  enlargement  came  when  the  firm 
bought  a  plant  at  River  and  Cox  Streets. 
Cutting  many  strips  of  cloth  at  a  time  is 
done  here.  The  cutting  plant  has  been  en- 
larged twice  in  the  last  2  years. 

Three  years  at^o  marked  the  construction 
of  a  plant  at  Webster  and  Calvin  Streets  that 
frankly  Is  the  apple  of  Gene  Stone's  eyes. 
This  model  plant  Is  air-conditioned,  "and 
Is  the  last  word  for  this  section."  Mr.  Stone 
said. 

All  testing  and  trying  out  of  new  numbers 
Is  carried  out  at  the  new  plant.  Its  250 
workers  "see  what  is  best  and  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  of  making  It.  All  equipment 
Is  brand  new."  Mr.  Stone  said. 

Finally,  for  Greenville,  there  Is  a  warehouse 
off  Buncombe  behind  the  Piedmont  Shirt  Co. 
Here  garments  are  stored  which  are  fabricated 
off  season  like  sun  suits  which  are  switching 
styles  right  now,  the  executive  added. 

AT  COLt'MBU  CAPACmr 

The  plant  in  Co'.umbia  was  purchased  3 
years  ago.  brand  new.  A  garment  manufac- 
turer had  become  worried  over  a  minor  reces- 
sion in  the  business  at  that  time.  Stone  took 
over  with  over  200  workers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Qulncy  Cogglns  of  Greenville. 
"Now  we've  reached  capacity  of  production 
and  have  got  to  expand."  Mr.  Stone  said. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Stone  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man  made  good.  He  was  born  in 
Spartanburg,  moving  here  in  1918.  He  at- 
tended Fishbtirn  Military  School  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  Tech.  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  He  started  his  business  here 
shortly  after  schooling.  His  firm's  expansion 
tells  the  rest  about  the  man  classed  by  Lite 
magazine  as  one  of  the  South's  millionaires. 

Sun  suits  for  children  is  the  main  fare  for 
the  firm.  It  is  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  such.  Ap- 
proximately 25.000  dozen  different  garments 
are  produced  each  week  by  the  company. 

A  trip  through  the  East  Court  Street  plant 
proves  the  high  production  element  stressed. 
Women  employees  have  Their  own  individual 
machines.  "That's  why  we  can't  run  but  one 
shift  a  day — a  girl  geu  used  to  her  machine 
and  doesn't  want  anyone  else  to  run  it   " 

Sewmg  machines  buzz  like  king-sized 
bumble  bees.  Stitches  are  taken  at  the  rate 
of  5.000  per  minute  with  the  super-fast 
sewers.  The  average  housewife  has  a  slow 
poke  in  her  average  home  machine  by  com- 
parison. 

NOTHING  IS  W.ASTTD 

Workers  are  on  the  piece-work  basis. 
"They'd  have  It  no  other  way."  Mr  Stone 
explains.  Nothing  is  wasted,  I.  e..  cloth  stripa 
are  turned  Into  slip  straps,  etc. 

Buttons  are  put  on  in  one  operation.  An- 
other worker  turns  a  buzzing  machine  loo.so 
on  making  button  holes  In  one  operation.  In- 
cluding the  cutting.  Another  sews  in  fast 
half  moons  (ask  the  average  woman  how 
hard  it  is  to  sew  a  curve). 


Through  all  the  Stone  organization  there 
is  a  feeling  of  cooperation — of  everyone 
working  together.  They  have  to— workers 
become  expert  on  ont  operation.  Another 
worker  takes  the  phase  to  the  next  step,  and 
on  up  until  sun  suits,  slips,  and  the  like  are 
^eady  to  be  boxed  up  and  shipj-ed  to  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

Another  big  help  for  unity  of  spirit  Is 
building  up  of  a  recreational  area  for  work- 
ers above  Caesars  head.  Over  1.000  acres 
there  are  fast  t>ecoming  a  beautiful  network 
of  roads,  four  artificial  lakes  filled  with 
crvstal -clear  water,  playgrounds,  picnic  areas, 
and  everything  for  a  good  outing. 

NOT  ONE-MAN  OL'TT'ir 

Workers  can  go  up  any  time.  It's  free.  Mr. 
Stone  recently  was  told.  "I  can't  believe  you 
have  made  such  a  beavitlful  spot  out  of  a  wU- 
derness.  but  you  certainly  have." 

Stone  Manufacturing  Co.  Isn't  a  one-man 
outfit  by  any  means.  A  brother.  Ward  Stone. 
does  most  of  the  purchasing  and  handles  up- 
keep or  property.  Mrs.  Juanlta  Young,  one 
of  the  first  employees,  is  m  charge  of  all 
Greenville  plants. 

Machinist  Bright  Few  Ls  priceless  for  giv- 
Ing  an  edge  on  competitors  with  new  ma- 
chine parts  made  In  his  plant  shop.  Then 
there's  a  "whale  of  a  lot  "  of  workers  who 
receive  service  awards  each  year  for  servio* 
up  to  5,  10.  and  15  years  with  the  firm. 


Cotton  Crop  for  1950  36  Percent  Below 
1949 


■  EXTENSION  OF  RETsIARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

a    NORTH   t  ^Ro:I^"^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.MTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  MAYB.A.NK.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd  an  article 
entitled  "Cotton  Crop  for  1950  36  Per- 
cent Below  1949'  by  John  W  Ball,  pub- 
lished in  today's  issue  of  the  'Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton  Chop  roa  1950  36  Pfrci.nt  Bllow 
l£4d 

(By  John  W.  Balll 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  yesterday 
broke  the  bad  news  that  this  year  s  cotton 
c.-op  will  be  36  percent  less  than  last  year, 
and  atxjut  3.000.000  bales — or  about  one- 
third — short  of  normal  domestic  require- 
m(ents.         « 

nrhe  shortage  resulted  from  a  confused  cot- 
ton acreage  allocation  law  passed  late  last 
year.  Varying  Interpretations  put  upon  its 
provisions  In  different  States  restilted  In 
only  about  18.678,000  acres  being  planted 
Instead  of  about  21.000,000  Its  authors  prom- 
ised. 

NO  SHORTAGE  SEXN 

Cotton  experts  last  night  said  there  was 
llttie  danger  of  an  acute  shortage,  howe^<:r 
Hea%-y  carry-overs  from  the  1948  and  1949 
crot>6.  totaling  about  7.000.000  bale*,  are  c.>.n- 
sidered  ample  to'  meet  all  foreseeable  de- 
mands. Normal  requirements  are  for  about 
S, 000.000  bales  for  domestic  constunptlon, 
and  b. 000.000  for  export. 

The  estimate  was  for  10.308.000  bales,  or 
5,&20.000  bales  less  than  the  16.128,000  bales 
harvested  last  year. 
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New  Ycrk  futures  shot  up  as  much  as  t8  45 
•  bale  (500  pounds »  before  profit  taking 
trimmed  tbe  gain.  They  closed  from  »4  15 
to  M  50  a  bale  above  Mondays  c!os«f.  New 
Orleans  spot  cotton  closed  14.05  »  bale 
hleher   than   on   Monday. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Agriculture  Departo 
ment  revealed  that  Government  price-sup- 
port loans  and  Government  inventories  of 
cotton  have  melted  like  snow  In  the  last 
few  weeks. 

Out  of  3.190  150  bales  of  1949  cotton  that 
had  been  put  under  Government  price- 
Buoport  loans,  more  than  2.600.000  have  hecn 
redeemed.  On  July  27  only  500.637  bales 
were  under  loan,  and  at  least  a  third  of 
these  have  Ijeen  redeemed  since  that  date, 
estimated. 


BALZa   tTNDES   LOAN 

A  total  of  5.271. OCO  bales  of  1948  cotton 
were  ptit  under  loan.  Farn-.ers  redeem^  d 
1.490.000  bales.  The  Government  placed  the 
remainder.  3,781.369  bales,  in  a  pool.  By  July 
26.  the  Government  had  sold  612.169  bales  of 
the  pooled  1948  cotton.  S'nce  thit  time 
sales  have  been  held  every  other  day.  Esil- 
matM  last  night  were  that  total  sales  now 
may  reach  1.500.000  bales,  leaving  only  about 
1,600,000  on  hand. 

Tot.il  Government  Investments  in  cottcn. 
Which  on  April  30  were  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars, are  expected  to  have  declined  to  about 
one-third  of  that  figure. 

The  cotten-poollni?  law.  which  operates  on 
a  heads-1-wln.  taiU-ycu-lose  formu'.a.  wss 
put  through  Congress  during  the  war  by  tne 
potent  cotton-State  lawmakers.  When 
World  War  II  broke  out.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  tremendous  slocks  of 
cotton  it  had  bought  to  maUitaln  pf'ces 
between  1935  and  1941.  It  sold  thM  cottcn. 
largely  to  other  Government  agencies,  at  a 
substantial  profit. 

Now,  however,  when  the  Government  foie- 
closes  »  price-support  loan  on  cottcn.  It 
must  pool  that  cotton.  Euh  bale  Is  stored 
With  the  grower's  name  attached.  If  CCC 
sells  the  cotton  at  a  profit,  even  to  another 
Government  a<?ency.  It  must  »^urn  the  prottt 
to  the  original  grower,  even  though  he  give 
up  possession  of  it  through  foreclosure  of 
the  loan,  years  before.  If.  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  sell  the  pooled  colion  at  a 
loas,  the  Government  must  a&sume  the  lcs«. 


Will  the  Korean  War  Teach  Ui  a  Lesson 
ia  Foreigo  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDCr^GUGH 

U>    CALU  OMNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 
Wednesdav,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Korean  situation  today  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  which  had  Its  Inception 
In  the  recofmitzion  of  Soviet  Communist 
Russia  in  1933. 

At  that  pHJint,  on  November  17,  1933.  a 
date  which  must  ro  down  in  hi-story  as 
an  infamous  landmark  which  changed 
the  course  of  our  great  Nation,  the  »<j- 
cialistic  planners  of  America  be^an  to 
bore  from  within  setting  In  motion  tlie 
forces  which  took  us  into  the  alliance 
with  Russia  during  the  la.st  war  and 
prodded  our  leaders  Into  the  series  of 
agreements  and  troat'<s  which  p<'rpetu- 
ated  the  strength  and  t^rowth  of  comma- 


nism  through  Ru.<yiian  expansion,  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  present  American 
dilemma. 

Never  in  history  has  the  leadership  of 
a  great  Nation  demonstrated  such  com- 
plete failure  to  protect  and  safeguard  the 
Interests  of  the  people  throush  lack  of 
ability  and  judgment  at  the  best — or 
deliberate  nefarious  motivation  at  tlie 
worst. 

During  the  last  war.  there  were  voices 
raised  in  protest  asainst  our  allance 
with  Communist  Russia,  there  were  pro- 
tests asrainst  our  enormous  lend-lease 
program  which  supplied  Ru'Sia  with  ma- 
terials for  war  and  which  sent  Ameiican 
technicians  to  train  Russians  in  the 
methods  of  raa.ss  production  without 
which  no  Nation  could  hope  to  produce 
the  tools  for  a  world-wide  conflict. 

But  these  voices  were  brushed  aside 
by  the  administration  and  labeled  trai- 
torous as  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
And  the  aid  to  Russia  continued. 

Today  the  results  of  our  alliance  with- 
the  nation  termed  by  the  administration 
as  "democratic  Russia"  are  apparent. 
We  are  faced  with  a  struggle  for  survival 
in  which  every  citizen  may  be  required 
to  surrender  a  portion  of  his  personal 
liberty,  to  make  sacrifices,  even  to  face 
loss  of  life  itself,  if  America  is  to  survive. 

And  the  greatest  tragedy  of  al'  is  the 
fact  that  is  now  finally  starkly  apparent 
to  every  American.  The  fact  that  this 
could  have  been  avoided,  should  have 
been  avoided,  and  would  have  been 
avoided  if  we  had  had  competent  leader- 
ship in  our  Nation. 

Even  now  r/ith  the  complete  failure  of 
our  State  Department  to  conduct  an  ai:- 
gressive  foreign  policy  wiiich  could  have 
brought  lasting  peace  out  of  our  victory 
In  1945,  we  find  the  Chief  Ex?cutive  con- 
doning every  mistake  and  challenging  all 
criticism  with  a  flat  statement  that  the 
present  leadership  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  other  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration shall  remain  unchanged  as 
long  as  he  holds  the  Presidency. 

For  the  blunders  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  American  boys  are  dyins 
In  far-off  Korea.  And  the  averai;e 
American  citizen  now  asks,  when  will  the 
blunders  end?  How  can  we  win  a  war  of 
global  proDortlons,  if  that  comes,  when 
wt  must  depend  upon  the  same  men  to 
lead  us.  men  who  have  already  proven 
that  they  have  neither  sound  judgment 
nor  ability,  and  have  con.slstently  failed 
to  profit  from  experience? 

The  administration's  blunders  in  the 

Korean  affair  are  now  self-evident. 
Russia,  after  .staying  neutral  in  the  war 
against  Japan,  was  permitted  to  declare 
herself  nn  ally  of  the  United  Slates  In 
that  conflict  for  a  total  period  of  6  days 
for  which  she  gaind  in  return  and  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  administration  a 
foothold  in  China  and  Korea. 

President  Truman  agreed  to  the  divi- 
sion to  Korea  at  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel with  Russia  occupying  the  northern 
sector.  That  total  communizatlon  of 
northern  Korea  would  result  could  not 
h?ve  been  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Truman. 
Nor  could  he  have  expoctri  anything 
k  :  than  the  development  of  a  puppet 


state  In  northern  Korea  which  could  be 
expected  in  the  future  to  respond  to  the 
will  of  the  Kremlin. 

After  this  initial  Korean  blunder,  oth- 
ers followed  with  alarming  regularity. 
Our  foreign  policy  in  China,  or  rather 
our  complete  lack  of  one,  resulted  in  the 
fall  of  all  China  to  the  hands  of  Com- 
munist troops.  The  State  Department 
took  no  action  to  deter  communi.sm  in 
China  and  pre-.tdent  Truman  early  this 
year  annoi:nced  that  the  United  States 
would  not  become  involve<'.  In  the  civil 
conflict  in  China. 

Danger  sienals  were  flashing  n  Korea 
but  the  administration  declineu  to  heed 
their  warning.  In  July  of  1949.  Congress 
voted  S10.230  000  for  military  a  1  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Under  the  idminis- 
tration  only  $200  worth  of  supplies  were 
actually  sent. 

On  June  13  of  this  year,  W  lliam  C. 
Fo^ter,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  fur- 
ther declared  the  administratit ns  atti- 
tude concerning  Korea  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Appropriaticns  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  teU  the  Appropriations 
Ccmmlttee.  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the  trend 
of  events  In  Souih  Korea  Is  more  favorable 
than  It  has  been  at  any  time  slr.ce  the  Ub- 
eratlon  of  that  country  In  1945. 

The  rea'ions  fcr  optlmtym  are  military, 
political,  and  economic.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  In  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culty the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  1»  now  steadily  gaining  in  etch  of 
the^e  three  sections. 

A  rigorous  ualnlng  program  has  built  up 
•  well  disciplined  army  of  lOO.OO)  soldiers; 
cne  that  Is  prepared  to  meet  any  chaUeuge 
by  North  Korean  forces. 

Cn  June  25.  Just  12  days  after  Mr. 
Foster  made  this  statement  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  North 
Korean  Communist  foi-ces  attacked 
South  Korea  .sweeping  the  defenders  be- 
fore them.  The  South  Koreai.s  had  no 
adequate  arms  to  meet  the  invaders. 
Arnis  for  which  funds  were  appropriated 
by  Congress  were  never  sent  :o  Korea. 
They  were  not  sent  because  t^e  admin- 
istration disregarded  the  actio  i  of  Con- 
gress and  made  no  effort  to  deliver  them 
to  the  Korean  Republic  foi  defense 
against  an  invasion. 

At  tlie  same  time  the  adml  ilstratlon 
made  serious  errors  in  the  ma  ntenance 
of  our  own  Armed  Forces,  errors  which 
have  resulted  in  our  defeats  on  the  Ko- 
rean battlefront.  Reduction  ii  our  Ma- 
rine Corps — which  incident  illy  was 
saved  from  extinction  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress — was  a  serious  err  jr.  The 
scuttling  of  our  Navy  and  our  naval  air 
force  was  another. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  carr.er-based 
planes  and  plane.s  specifically  designed 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  ground 
troops  and  in  support  of  them  during 
combat  have  seriously  handicapped  our 
fl^htinij  forces  and  has  been  responsible 
at  least  in  part  for  our  military  reverses. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  final  ot  tcome  of 
the  Korean  war.  We  will  win.  But  it 
will  be  costly.  American  boys  who  can 
never  be  considered  cxpcnd:ib!?  by  the 
American  people  will  be  saciiflc ed.    Our 
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r*»7ources  and  material  assets  will  be 
drained. 

Victory  in  Korea  may  not  bring  any 
decisive  results.  It  is  probable  that  even 
If  we  go  beyond  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel to  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
Korea,  a  free  election  may  result  in  a 
Korean  Communist  government.  This 
will  be  a  defeat  of  the  purpose  and  inten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

It  is  also  becoming  more  evident  that 
recognition  of  Communist  China  by  the 
United  Nations  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  United  States  will  be  Russia's  price 
tag  for  tempKjrary  peace  in  Asia.  If  this 
recognition  becomes  a  fact,  then  our  ef- 
forts in  Korea  will  have  been  in  vain  and 
the  final  results  the  same  as  if  this  Nation 
had  never  entered  the  war. 

So  ions  as  the  threat  of  aggression 
remains,  we  must  prepare  for  our  de- 
fense, and  as  a  result  of  this  preparation, 
our  economy  will  be  changed,  our  stand- 
ard of  living  lowered  to  what  extent  no 
one  can  foresee,  and  our  liberty  will  be 
curtailed  for  an  indefinite  period  which 
has  been  estimated  by  some  at  not  less 
'than  10  years. 

These  are  the  results  of  incompetent 
leadership  in  our  Nation.  We  cannot 
rectify  past  errors,  but  we  can.  and  must, 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

We  must  have  competent  leadership 
in  our  Government  now.  This  is  as  im- 
PKjrtant  as  the  need  for  more  men  in 
uniform,  control  of  vital  materials,  and 
regulation  of  national  economy. 

If  the  Executive  refuses  to  dismiss  men 
vho  have  blundered  and  lost  the  confi- 
cence  of  the  American  people,  it  is  then 
necessaiT  that  Congress  assume  leader- 
ship in  l>ehalf  of  the  American  people. 
As  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
Members  of  Congress  must  produce  legis- 
lation which  will  solve  the  problems  we 
now  face  as  a  result  of  the  miscalcula- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  our  American 
principles  of  liberty  and  individual  free- 
dom. 

This  is  a  big  job.  but  it  must  be  done 
effectively  by  Congress  if  our  Nation  is 
to  survive  the  outside  aggression  of  com- 
mumsm  and  the  onslaught  of  socialistic 
planners  at  home. 


Panic  Euyins:  and  Hoardinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J9KN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    AI-ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
wiihm  the  past  several  weeks  there  has 
been  a  rather  frantic  buying  of  lumber 
and  other  building  materials,  which  has 
resulted  in  rather  panicky  conditions 
in  that  entire  field,  causing  many  grades 
and  classes  cf  luml>er  to  go  ver>'  h.^h  in 
price  and  in  many  instances  malung  it 


quite  difficult  to  obtain  the  required  lum- 
ber. 

In  the  August  4  Washington  Letter  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Home  Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  the  national 
president.  Mr.  Coogan,  has  written  to 
all  of  ills  members  a  letter  in  which  he 
cautions  against  such  procedure,  and 
urges  them  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  to  cut  down  on  that  tj-pe  of 
frantic  buying  and  price  boosting.  I 
commend  th:  letter  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letier 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Message  From  President  Cooc^n 

This  is  another  plea  for  cooperation  and 
straight  thlnklne  by  the  membership  of 
NAHB.  I  have  asked  the  builders  to  do  their 
buying  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Please  do  so. 
If  you  and  your  friends  keep  your  heads  there 
will  be  enough  materials  to  go  around  and 
sunpl.,    everyone  on  a  reduced  program. 

Panic  buying,  hoarding,  outbidding  your 
competitor  for  scarce  materials  will  have  only 
I  ic  result — control  and  price  fixing.  Yov 
know  and  I  know  how  vicious  and  dangerous 
these  controls  are  to  our  Industry.  We  can 
avoid  them  by  voluntary  Pctlon-^-please  co- 
operate with-  us  and  le:s  see  this  thing 
through  properly. 

If  this  becomes  a  full-fledged  war  or  If 
the  President  decides  on  an  expanded  de- 
fense p>ollcy  we  wiU  have  r,o  divert  our  ener- 
gies from  home  building  -.o  war  housing,  or 
some  other  defense  work.  Remember,  the 
Presiuent  has  better  sour:es  of  Information 
than  we  do — even  t)etter  than  the  colum- 
nists— and  so  far  he  has  called  for  only  lim- 
ited controls.  Lets  use  our  heads  to  operate 
within  this  framework. 

Remember — things  are  different  now  than 
in  1941.  Our  economy  is  vastly  expanded, 
our  production  capacity  is  tremendous,  and 
Instead  of  Just  emerging  from  a  fearful  de- 
pression, when  people  had  little  money  and 
few  durable  goods,  we  are  now  finishing  our 
fifth  year  of  prosperity.  The  people  gener- 
ally are  well  equipped:  our  plant  capacity 
Is  high;  our  food  larder  ;:  running  over, 
and  W3  don't  have  to  feed  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  reverse,  American  manufacturers 
are  placing  machine-tool  orders  In  Prance. 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  In  our  materials 
Industry  production  Is  Mgh  and  wlU  con- 
tinue so. 

If  builders  w  11  refrain  from  panic  buying 
our  supply  lines  will  catcti  up  with  our  cur- 
tailed production.  There  are  only  two  real 
shortages — gypsum  boards  and  cement — and 
they  are  almost  seasonal  fit  this  time  of  year. 

The  credit  controls  Imposed  cn  us  are 
reasonable,  but  they  will  reduce  housing 
■tarts  drastically  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
When  the  President  receives  authority  from 
Congress  (not  granted  as  yet)  he  will  Im- 
pose similar  curbs  on  privite  credit  and  com- 
mercial building.  It  Is  my  opinion  tbat  un- 
less the  war  situation  i^ecomes  extremely 
worse,  or  unless  you  mal:e  It  necessary,  we 
will  not  have  additional  controls. 

We  are  busy  denying  all  sorts  of  rumors 
regarding  cut-offs,  limiting  orders,  curtail- 
ment by  FHA  and  VA.  Needless  to  say.  thes« 
are  not  true.  Do  not  believe  rumors — we 
will  keep  you  advised — do  not  repeat  rumors. 

Your  country  needs  ycur  Industry  on  a 
sound  basis  V'e  accept  willingly  any  cur- 
tailment required  for  th?  war  effort.  We 
phedge  ourselves  and  our  membership  to  the 
aid  of  our  country  as  it  may  be  needed. 
Meanwhile  we  will  continue  to  do  our  Job 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 


Special  Committee  Needed  To  Investigate 
Veterans'  Education  and  Traiaiog 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'RKS 
or 

KON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENKESSZZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1950 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18. 
last,  I  introduced  a  resolution  iH  Res. 
710  >  calling  for  a  complete  and  impartial 
investigation  and  study  of  the  veterans' 
education  and  training  program  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readju5tment  Act.  I 
introduced  this  resolution  following  the 
shocking  disclosure  cf  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  my  own  State  of  Tennessee 
where  the  benefits  under  this  mentoriotis 
program  were  l)eing  abused.  The  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  in  this  con- 
nection, as  I  have  said,  followed  the  dis- 
closure of  abuses  in  my  own  State  but 
it  was  drawn  up  with  the  full  know  ledge 
that  abuses  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  were,  in 
fact,  even  more  flagrant  and  harmful  ia 
a  large  number  of  oth'^^r  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  which  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  pas.sed  in  the  interest  of 
men  who  have  served  their  country  in 
time  of  war.  Many  thousands  of  young 
men  have  received  under  this  program 
untold  benefits  which  have  fitted  them 
for  useful  careers  and  professions.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  regret  that  .such 
a  program  .should  be  tarnished  in  any 
way  by  bad  practices  such  as  have  l)een 
revealed.  We  all  know  that  the  in- 
stances of  abuses  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon— but  the  existence  of  any  abu.ses  at 
all  of  this  great  program  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  undertake  an 
examination  of  the  proiirLim  a.s  a  means 
of  clearing  away  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  the  program  is 
not  being  administered  properly.  'We 
can  do  this  only  by  seeking  out  the 
offenders. 

My  resolution  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting,  first  ol  ail.  the 
interest  of  the  public;  and  n^xt  the  in- 
terest of  legitimate  and  meritorious 
training  schools  and  the  interest  of  our 
veterans  themselves.  I  sincerely  trust 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  take 
favorable  action  in  regard  to  th:s  resolu- 
tion at  an  early  date.  There  should  be 
no  whitewashing  of  abuses.  The  true 
facts  should  be  made  known. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  have  included  with  my  remarks 
four  editorials  from  daily  newspapers  of 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee  which  ex- 
press the  interest  of  the  public  m  this 
proposed  investigation.  I  urge  the  read-  • 
ing  of  these  editorials  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  they  call  for  needed  action 
in  this  connection 

An  editorial,  entitled  "No  Whitewash 
Here."  from  the  Nas.hviile  Tennessean 
cf  July  16,  1950  follows; 
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No  Whitewash  Heei 

Mr.  Carl  Gray,  head  of  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
ministration, has  Invited  Tennessee  memb«  r« 
of  Congress  to  meet  with  him  Tueaday  to 
dlfcuss  tlie  final  report  of  his  Investigation 
on  the  conduct  of  the  veterans  educatl<?n 
and  other  OI  programs  In  Tenneasee. 

Reprehen5lfcle  practlcps  on  the  part  of  a 
num'>er  of  the  GI  training  schools  operating 
In  T-?nnea«ee  already  have  been  revealed  by 
P.cprpsentatlve  Jo«  Evins.  of  SmlthvUle.  a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Coin- 
mlttee.  Whether  criminal  acta  by  offlclivls 
of  the  NashvUle  regional  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  were  Involved  In  vio- 
lation of  regulations  by  these  schools  was  not 
clear  from  Representative  Evins"  report. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  Con- 
greaaman's  atatemenu.  which  were  baaed  nn 
Xacts  uncovered  by  VA  Investigators,  that 
severe  disciplinary  action  is  indicated  both 
against  the  schools  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ofOcials  responsible  for  their 
supervision. 

The  fact  that  Irregularities  In  connection 
with  the  handling  of  some  veterans'  claims 
alao  were  reported  uncovered  by  the  Investl- 
piton  from  Washington  indicates  that  the 
if(OT»f  on  the  part  of  local  VA  offlcials  ex- 
tended beyond  the  educational  program. 

The  sourest  note  in  all  these  revelations 
from  Washington  and  from  Representative 
Evins  vbls  the  Washinarton  report  crediting 
to  a  Veterans"  Administration  spokesman  the 
statement  that  "the  VA  can  whitewash  the 
whole  matter." 

The  cynicism  implied  in  such  a  statement 
.  la  an  affront  to  the  veterans  of  Tennessee 
^  and  to  all  the  people.  The  fact  that  the  so- 
called  VA  spxjJcesman  al.'^o  outlined  as  pos- 
sibilities the  turning-over  of  the  lnve«tlffa- 
tors'  report  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
criminal  prosecution  md  civil -service  action 
against  responsible  officials  does  not  llghtea 
the  effect  of  his  remarks. 

The  fact  that  »40.000  in  taxpayers'  money 
was  involved  in  an  overcharge  m.^e  by  a 
single  school  is  indicative  of  the  degree  of 
mlfmar.agement  of  vne  veterans'  program  In 
Tennessee. 

Admlnl-Urator  Gray  and  the  Tennessert 
Congreacmen  who  m-  et  at  his  office  Tuesday 
do  not  need  to  be  Informed  that  the  citizens 
of  Tenneasee  will  resent  any  efforts  at  a 
whitewashing  where  such  items  as  those 
dlsdoeed  by  Representative  Evins  are  in- 
volved. The  situation  obviou5ly  Is  one  that 
cannot  conveniently  be  shushed.  It  must: 
not  be. 

An  editorial  entitled  "VA  Pacts  Miist 
Come  Out,"  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
oX  July  19.  1950  follows: 

VA  Facts  Must  Come  Oct 

Veterans  are  citizens  and  tax[)ayer«i,  and 
BeccMarlly  concerncc!  as  such  In  two  things: 

(1)  Adequate  facilities.  Intelligently  estab- 
lished and  operated,  and  on  a  basis  equitable 
to  all  concerned,  for  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
gram designed  for  veterans.  The  so-called 
GI  bill  of  rights,  that  Is. 

(2)  Protection  of  that  program  from  abtise 
In  any  particular — which  is  to  say,  any  repre- 
hensible treatment  embracing  any  of  the  sev- 
eral rackets  that  have  been  alleged  from  time 
to  time  over  the  Nation. 

No  information  has  aa  yet  been  released 
to  pin-point  charges  filed  In  Tennessee,  and 
highlighted  yesterday  by  Veterans"  Aclmlnlii- 
tratlon  action  at  Washington  suspending  10 
VA  employees  here  and  elsewhere  In  the 
State  They  ar«  Mrtoua  charges  In  the  aggre- 
gate if  In  the  ludgnent  of  these  author! tli« 
they  justified  this  step,  and  the  investiga- 
tion is  proceeding  on  a  wide  scale. 

The  public  !s  entitled  to  all  the  facts  avail, 
able,  this  being  a  matter  of  public  business. 
IliaBe  Inferentlally  accused  are  entitled  to  a 
full  review,  and  the  opptrtunity  to  answer 
rluurgaa,  in  the  interest  both  of  clarifying  the 


facts  and  of  vindicating  those  who  are  Inno- 
cent. 

Representative  Joe  Evins  undoubtedly  Is 
right  in  his  resolution  for  a  full-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  program,  not  Just  In 
Tennessee  but  everywhere.  The  fact-finding 
effort  must  be  prompt  and  thorough.  The 
public  Interest  asks  no  more  than  that,  plus 
requisite  action  on  any  dereliction  found.  It 
demands  no  less. 

An  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Tcn- 
nessean  of  July  20.  1950.  entitled  "Time 
for  a  Clean-Up,"  follows: 

Time  for  a  Clean-Up 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton Anally  has  acted  on  the  13  weeltt"  inves- 
tigation of  the  conduct  of  veterans'  affairs 
In  Tennessee  completed  early  this  summer. 
The  executives  of  the  Nashville  regional  office 
and  its  branch  offices  throughout  the  State 
have  been  suspended  from  their  jobs  and 
more  may  be  suspended  later. 

While  most  of  the  sxuipenslons  Involved 
failure  to  regulate  properly  17  GI  training 
schools  throughout  the  State.  Natloniil  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  Carl  Gray  also  made  the 
general  charge  of  "Irregularities  of  major 
proportions."  "inefficiencies,  maladministra- 
tion, and  general  laxness." 

Records  of  comparative  performance  for 
re«:lonal  offices  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion In  the  Southeast  have  shown  the  Nash- 
ville regional  office  constantly  at  the  bottom 
In  most  categories  for  more  than  3  yc^rs. 
The  general  atmosphere  of  laxness  and  Ineffi- 
ciency showed  UD  m  the  service  rendered 
veterans  in  repeated  delays  and  alibis  even 
before  It  became  apparent  en  VA  perform- 
ance charts 

The  wonder  Is  that  the  National  Veterans' 
Administration  should  have  waited  so  long 
to  send  Its  crew  of  Investltrators  in  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  the  situation. 

T^e  veterans  of  Tennessee  and  all  of  the 
clfirens  who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare 
of  veterans  are  pleased  that,  at  last,  the  VA 
has  moved  to  correct  these  unsavory  con- 
ditions. 

Tenr.esseans  generally  do  not  believe  that 
a!l  of  the  thousands  of  VA  employees  In  their 
State  have  been  IneP.clent  and  lax.  Ne'.ther 
do  they  believe  that  all  of  the  217  GI  train- 
ing schools  operating  In  the  State  have  con- 
nived to  obtain  overpayment  for  their  serv- 
ices and  misrepresented  their  accounts.  In 
both  groups  it  may  be  assumed  thr.t  the  ma- 
jority have  faithfully  performed  their  duties 
and  fuiniled  their  obligations. 

We  believe  that  Representative  Joe  Evins. 
of  Tennessee,  has  acted  wisely  In  demanding 
a  full  congressional  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  veterans'  training  program 
throughout  the  country.  The  operation  of 
some  of  these  schools  has  smelled  as  badly 
in  other  State*  as  have  a  few  In  Tenneesee. 

Such  an  Investigation  should  serve  to  clear 
the  air  and  to  stamp  out  unsavory  practices 
at  a  time  when  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  way  the  Government  will  treat  future 
veterans'  needs  to  be  bolstered  to  the 
maximum. 

An  editorial  from  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal of  July  19,  1950,  entitled 
"Keep  After  This  One"  follows: 
Keep  Arm  This  One 

Suspensions  have  been  banded  out  to  10 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  In  Ten- 
nessee pending  Investigation  of  what  are 
termed  •"Irregularities  of  major  proportlon.s." 
The  suspensions  Include  the  manager  of  the 
State  headquarters  of  the  VA.  hU  assUtant. 
and  the  man  In  charge  of  the  Knoxvllle  office. 
While  the  whole  stury  has  not  yet  been  told. 
It  Is  Indicated  that  overpayments  of  160.- 
000  to  two  so-called  GI  training  schools  are 
lnv.^lved  and  it  Is  understood  still  other 
schools  are  under  investigation. 


This  move  brings  Into  the  open  a  maUe' 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  sufplclon  In 
Tennessee  and  many  other  StaUs  In  the 
Nation.  Rumors  of  all  sorts  of  s  :andalous 
shenanigans  and  worse  have  been  rife.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  CI  training  program, 
designed  to  equip  trainees  for  making  a  liv- 
ing, there  was  a  rldlctiloxu  range  if  choice. 
It  was  so  absurd,  however,  for  th*  Govern- 
ment to  be  paying  for  dancing  lessons  and 
the  like  that  some  adjustment  in  the  pro- 
gram was  obtained. 

In  numerous  cases  schools  have  been  or- 
ganized almost  overnight  to  cff;r  train- 
ing to  veterans,  and  It  seemed  t(  us  that 
the  value  of  the  subject  matter  was  fre- 
quently subject  to  question,  not  U  mention 
the  quality  of  instruction  avaUa  jle.  Un- 
qiestionably  there  ha.;  been  some  prostitu- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  sensible  ind  com- 
mendable proposals  made  for  th<  postwar 
period.  It  baa  teen  charged  tha*  trainees 
went  from  one  course  to  another,  fometlipes 
to  the  number  of  four  or  Ave  alleged  voca- 
tions. 

The  cc«t  to  the  taxpayers  has  b«en  great, 
though  there  has  been  no  widespread  feeling 
of  resentment,  because  the  baaic  n  tlon  was 
so  sound.  It  Is  the  more  despicable,  there- 
fore. If  any  conniving  people  have  aken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  to  feat  ler  their 
nejts,  to  graft  and  cheat.  This  Is  one  piece 
of  business  that  should  be  ptishec  through 
swiftly,  vigorously,  and  effectively  in  spite 
of  the  national  emergency.  Speed  r  discov- 
ery of  guilt  where  it  exists  and  dra  tic  p'an- 
Ishjr.ent  would  be  a  form  of  reasoui  ance  the 
people  need  as  they  face  another  all-out 
effort  for  defense. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Emns.  of  T  ^nnessee. 
Is  proposing  a  Nctton-wide  invest  If  ation  of 
such  cases,  and  Congress  should  s?t  it  up 
and  follow  it  up  without  hesitation  jr  delay. 


The  Knowiand  Amsadmenl 


EXTENSION  OP  remarf:s 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.SyjlH 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  :IVE3 

Wed7icsday.  August  9,  195C 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark  ;  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

August  y   1950. 
Hon.  RowAKO  W.  SMrrH. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  am  wrlMng  you 
because  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  a  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  H  norable 
Walter  Lynch  on  the  Knowiand  amt  r.dment. 
If  It  did  the  things  suggested  In  this  state- 
ment I.  too.  would  oppose  the  Knowiand 
amendment. 

He  states  that  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  a  worker  would  lose  h:s  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  if  he  refuses  work  on  a  Job 
where  he  Is  required  to  l)elong  to  a  union  or 
where  he  might  be  required  to  resign  from, 
or  refrain  from.  Joining  a  bona  fide  union. 

These  matters  are  covered  by  the  Federal 
lalx>r  standards.  Under  existing  Federal  law 
every  State  la  required  to  have  speciflc  pro- 
hibitions against  this  being  done.  Svery 
State  law  contains  these  provisions.  The 
Knowiand  amendment  does  not  touch  this 
requirement  If  the  Knowiand  an.endment 
Is  pa.ssed  exactly  the  same  penalty  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  visited  on  any  State  which  would 
take  one  of  these  safeguards  out  of  its  law. 

Under  the  present  law  It  Is.  of  course, 
possible  for  a  State  court  to  misconstrue  one 
oX     these    provisions,    and    the    Knowiand 


amendment  does  not  ch?nge  this  possibility 
In  any  way.  Our  courts  will  be  no  more 
likely  to  misconstrue  these  ctandards  than 
they  are  today  if  the  Knowiand  amendment 
Is  adopted.  For  exactly  the  aama  penalty 
would  be  impoeed  as  under  existing  law. 
The  Knowiand  amendment  does  not  take 
away  the  Secretary's  power  to  hold  a  S*ate 
out  of  compliance  when  the  State  court  vest- 
ed with  final  Jurisdiction  issues  an  opinion 
which  he  finds  would  fall  to  eomply  sub- 
star.-  .'h  the  Federal  st-^ndards. 

li.  administrators  of  every  State  are 

bound  m  their  administration  by  thetr  courts 
application  and  interpretation  of  State  law. 
Including  its  labor  safeguards.  The  amend- 
ment th?  State  administrators  requested 
Senator  Knowlaxd  to  introduce  Is  bas.cally 
to  preserve  this  State  requirement  and  pro- 
cedure. If  the  States  are  allowed  to  have 
any  Judicial  review,  the  State  administrators 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  courts 
In  interpretation  of  State  laws  and  not  In 
Interpretation  of  someone  else.  The  amend- 
ment only  sdlows  the  Slate  courts  to  act  be- 
Xcre  the  Secretary  can  step  In. 

It  leaves  him  free  to  hold  a  State  cut  of 
c^tnpUance  but  only  after  the  State  court 
has  acted. 

I  know  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  States  have  as  much  integrity  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  preserving  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  in  interpreting  the  law — includ- 
ing the  labor  safeguards  of  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws. 

In  my  opinon  if  the  Knowiand  amendment 
did  what  It  has  been  accused  of  doing,  no 
State  administrator  would  be  for  It.  They 
dj  not  want  State  systems  broken  down. 
They  do  not  want  labor  standards  violated. 
and  they  will  not  be.  They  do  feel  it  is 
v.t'l  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  State 
6y>;em.'.  and  know  that  the  Knowiand 
amendment  will  do  no  more  than  this. 

My  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  G   Rhodes.  Jr  . 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment  Security  Agencies. 


Meat  Inspection  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KCN.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NEW-  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Saul  Graff,  one 
of  the  largest  meat  wholesalers  in  Brook- 
b'n.  He  calls  our  attention  to  a  fact  that 
so  manj-  of  us  may  have  overlooked  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Produc- 
tion in  meat  plants  and  in  packing  houses 
Is  being  delayed  due  to  the  insufficient 
number  of  inspectors.  On  July  1  of  this 
year  346  meat  inspectors  were  placed  on 
forced  leave,  thereby  dropping  the  total 
staff  to  less  than  3.000.  This  is  no  time 
to  destroy  the  meat-iiispection  service 
•f  our  Goverimient.  On  the  contrary, 
this  Bureau  should  be  maintained  at  full 
strength  to  insure  proper  inspection  of 
the  principal  food  of  the  major  portion 
of  our  population.  We  are  paying  the 
hichest  piics  in  history  for  meat.  It 
doc3  not  npp)ear  to  me  tliat  the  salaries 


for  3.C00  m?at  inspectors  is  too  h!,Th  a 
price  for  'this  Governnient  to  pay  for 
adequate  inspection.  Let  us  at  least  have 
the  assurance  that  what  ve  buy  has  been 
properly  inspected  by  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  educated  the  hovise- 
wile  to  look  for  the  Federal  inspector's 
stamp  on  all  meat.  But  how  can  we 
have  adoqiiate  inspection  if  this  Bureau 
is  reduced  below  operating  level?  The 
letter  follows: 

Tax  J.  H.  RoDMAN-GRArr  Corp., 

Brooklyn  N.  Y..  August  2.  1950. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kxlly. 

HouoC  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Edna:  I  wish  to  add  my  slncerest  pro- 
test to  the  forthcoming  cuts  in  the  strrvices 
of  the  Agricultural  iJepartment.  especially  in 
meat  inspection,  a  long-established  branch 
of  the  Bureau  that  has  for  years  amply  and 
efficiently  protected  the  health  and  weU- 
being  of  the  American  peapie.  I  take  vio- 
lent objection  to  the  action  of  the  past 
Congress  in  reducing  the  personnel  of  these 
old  bureaus  which  have  not  been  made  a 
hideaway  lor  political  Jobs. 

I  l>elieve  that  you  shctild  sponsor  an 
amendment — or  support  one — that  would  ex- 
empt this  service  from  the  drastic  reductions 
provided  in  the  budget  fcff  the  coming  year. 
To  me.  these  health  services  are  on  a  par 
with  other  exempted  agencies  which  deal  in 
protecting  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people,  such  as  the  FBI  and  other  Govern- 
ment health  departments. 

El-advised  and  untimely  is  the  consensus 
among  my  many  acquaintances  in  reference 
to  the  drastic  economy  cuts  in  these  old  bu- 
reaus, and  I  would  deeply  appreciate  any 
support  you  can  give  to  restoration  of  these 
services  to  their  former  elBcieni  and  mc«-ale- 
building  duties. 

I  speak  from  my  personal  experience  In  the 
slaughtering  business  for  the  past  37  years. 
Lmcerely  yours, 

5a  tn.  Gs-^rr. 


More  than  any  other  war  in  our  history, 
this  one  is  studded  with  the  twin  dar.eera 
Of  intemsl  ibotagg  and  external  attack. 


Politics  Crimps  War  £.Cort,  So  Skip  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

Of    Ph.NNSTI-VAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTV^ES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Kermit  McFarland.  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  Sunday.  August  6.  1950: 

Politics  Crimps  War  Effort.  So  Skip  It 
(By  Kermit  McFarland) 

Many  of  our  politicians,  especially  those 
running  in  this  years  election,  are  following 
the  hackneyed,  times-are-normal  way  of  go- 
ing after  votes. 

That's  one  fact.    Here's  another: 

Most  of  the  leadership  in  meeting  the  na- 
tional catastrophe  welling  up  on  the  horizon 
must  come  from  the  politicians. 

Let's  leave  the  Washington  part  of  it  in 
more  experienced  hands,  for  the  moment,  and 
deal  with  the  politicians  in  our  own  back 
yard. 

If  this  war  explodes  Into  the  cataclysmic 
proportions  it  seems  destined  to  reach,  there 
will  l>e  an  imjjerative  need  for  steady,  skill- 
ful, and  cotirageous  leadership  on  the  home 
front — as  well  as  in  Washington  or  on  the 
battle  lines. 


OH  FBOWT   PCECH 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  sit  at  home  and 
listen — however  antiou^ly — to  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  far-off  places.  It  doesn't  take  an 
alarmist  to  see  that  this  war  almost  certainly 
will  have  iu  violent  aspects  right  on  our 
front  porches. 

In  that  case,  responsible  public  cfJlcials 
end  political  leaders,  at  both  the  State  and 
local  levels,  will  be  called  on  for  aggressive. 
forthright,  speedy,  and  efflclent  action.  If 
they  ftimble.  it  can  be  coetly  and  perhaps 
fatal. 

And  It  Isn't  enough  for  them  to  wait  until 
the  storm  jx3tn^  down  on  our  heads  with  all 
Its  Impact.  They  should  be  siiowlng  their 
leadership  qualities  now — if  they  have  any. 

Instead  of  quibbling  among  themselves  over 
whether  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats 
are  to  blame  for  the  mess  we're  in.  they  ought 
to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  get  us  on  the 
right  road. 

It  isn't  enough.  In  this  emergency,  for  can- 
didates for  governor  or  United  States  Sena- 
tor to  belay  each  other  with  the  usual  epi- 
thets, accusations,  innuendo,  rumor,  and 
mud. 

It  Isn't  enough  to  be  going  around  the 
State  trying  to  outpromise  each  other 

It  isn't  enough  to  be  hoarding  up  great 
gobs  of  campaign  cash,  to  be  sp)ent  both  o:>en- 
ly  and  surreptitiously.  It  isn't  enough  to  be 
handshaking  adults  and  kissing  babies  It 
Isn't  enough  to  be  making  deals  with  ward 
and  county  p>o!iticians,  and  giving  away  pub- 
lic Jobs  before  the  election. 

THrXI   IS  OXLT   O.NE   issrT 

There  is  only  one  issue  before  the  voters. 
And  that  Is  how  do  we  get  out  of  the  scrape 
were  in — and  how  soon  can  we  be  about  if 

Any  political  candidate  who  can't  ctler 
something  constructive  in  the  light  of  this 
single  issue  is  off  base — not  worth  having 
his  name  printed  on  the  ballots 

If  the  voters  don't  give  hinx  short  shrift 
It  will  be  only  because  his  opponent  is  con- 
fining himself  to  the  same  type  of  small-time, 
pclitics-as-usual    campaign 

It  would  he  a  mighty  useful  thine,  in  this 
crisis,  if  the  campaign  as  such  could  be  called 
off.  And  the  candidates  for  public  oaice.  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  their  usual  mouthings. 
were  compelled  to  prove  their  capacities  for 
leadership  in  the  clutch 

The  times  call  for  statesmanship,  at  least. 
More  accurately,  they  wotild  seem  to  call  for 
miracles. 


Fanners  Home  Administration  Loaos  to 
Veterans 


KXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF    SOVTH    CAI.OLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON  Mr  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  by  Pitkin  entitled.  "How 
the  Legion  Fights  for  the  Farm  Vet- 
eran." An  editorial  comment  on  this 
article  is  carried  in  the  :-ame  issue. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  delighted  to 
attach  herewith  a  .'Statement  regardmg 
Farmers  Heme  Administration  loans  to 
veterans  in  South  Carolina  as  compiled 
by  R.  F.  Kolb.  State  cirector  of  the  FHA. 
Mucii  has  been  done  for  our  veteriins 
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tnd  much  more  ma^t  be  done  to  aid 
tbem  in  securing  farm  homes: 
Facts  Rxca&oimo  Fjjimkjm  Hoiuc  AoMiKtsrmA- 
TicN  Loans  to  VrmuMS 
(By  R.  Prank  Kulb) 
Htr*  «re  tome  facta  about  aerrlc*  to  farm 
m  South  Carolina  throucb  the  tu- 
credit  program  of  th«  Parmen  Horn* 
iMmlnlatrstlon : 

OnBATnCC  UJAlfS 

During  the  year  ended  Juim  30.  1050.  there 
were  made  to  farm  vetcraos  in  South  Curo- 
Una  1^7  operating  loana  totaling  •579.330. 
Our  total*  since  November  I.  1M6,  through 
June  30.  1060.  are  0.937  loans  to  veterana 
amuunimg  to  92J2S5.i36.  AdmlnUtrator  Laa- 
■eter  t  1M9  annual  report  thowt  that  South 
Carolina  ranka  aevenih  among  the  States  la 
the  cumulative  numbei  of  FHA  operating 
loans  to  Tetcrana. 

On  rtpaymenta  we  do  not  have  amounu 
a«parately  for  veterans  and  nonveterans. 
However,  since  the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  waa  created  (November  1.  194fl) 
through  December  31.  1»49.  our  total  oper- 
ating loan  advances  In  South  Carolina  have 
amounted  to  •10.554.712.  Repaymenu  dur- 
tng  the  same  period  have  been  •8.778.775  or 
83.3  percent  of  the  entire  principal  amou.it. 
An  additional  •302.639  haa  been  collected  aa 
Interest  Some  of  the  loans  are  repayable 
over  a  period  cf  years  and  therefore  are  not 
yet  due.  meaning  tliat  the  percentage  de- 
linquent la  quite  small. 

REAL  XSTATZ  LOANS 

S'.nce  the  Inception  (1938)  of  the  fann 
ownership  prcpram.  480  veterans  have  ob- 
tained loans  for  purchasing  or  improvlnt; 
Iamlly-typ)e  farms  !r  an  aggregate  amount  of 
•3.161.394.  Even  though  these  loans  are 
•mortized  over  a  40-year  perlixl  already  83 
veterans  have  paid  them  In  full.  Many 
others  are  well  ahead  of  schedule.  During 
the  past  year  100  percent  of  our  Initial  farm 
ownership  loans  In  South  Carolina  from  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  to  veterans. 

We  have  a  subetantial  volume  of  veteran 
bu&lneea  In  our  two  comparatively  new  real 
estate  activities.  Within  the  last  15  months 
ao  Insured  mortgage  loans  financed  with 
private  funds  (and  Insured  by  the  Govern- 
ment) have  been  made  to  veterans  In  the 
State  which  have  totaled  •94,748.  Of  the 
107  farm  housing  loans  made  between  De- 
cember 1.  1949.  and  June  30.  1950.  55  were 
to  veterans  for  a  total  of  •312.000.  Good 
npajment  records  are  being  made  by  farm 
Tetarans  with  all  types  or  FHA  loans.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  extends  pref- 
erence   to   veterani    In    nil    its   services. 


Democracy  Versus  Co.Timunism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1950 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ss)eBkeT.  while  agreeing  that  the  security 
of  the  Nation  must  be  preserved  at  any 
cost,  there  were  those  after  World  War 
n  who  opposed  a  peacetime  draft.  This 
was  done  in  the  belief  that  the  postwar 
world  should  be  orKanized  around  the 
principle  of  cooperation  and  that  com- 
pulsory' miiitar.-  service  would  seem  to 
show  a  lack  of  confidence  In  postwar 
agencies  for  peace  evrn  before  tho.e 
•prncies  were  orjTanircd.  Th?  adh  .- 
ents  of  the  policy  of  no  peacetime  con- 


scription asked  merely  for  time  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  postwar  world. 

Today,  the  nature  of  that  world  has 
been  determined.  With  a  macniflcent 
desire  for  peace  and  a  patience  born  of 
charity  and  yet  with  the  very  human 
fear  of  a  doubting  Tliomas,  America  has 
lived  for  the  past  5  years  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  just  peace  and  world  secu- 
rity. To  this  end  we  have  given  aid  of  a 
financial,  social,  and  pohtlcal  nature. 
In  addition  we  have  been  prime  movers 
i-  •'  -fitting  up  of  nn  International  or- 
i  .on   with   constructive,   not   de- 

structive. Intent  to  build  a  community  of 
states  so  that  through  discussion  not 
airgtiment.  through  peace  not  war.  this 
worn-out  world  may  again  live  in  mag- 
nificence and  splendor  to  the  fulfillment 
of  its  Ood-glven  days. 

"Democracy  is  the  name  for  a  great 
IX)litical  discovery — that  power  can  be 
made  effectively  responsible."  That  it 
has  not  been  properly  demonstrated  in 
these  United  Slates  Is  admitted.  We 
have  in  spots  been  nationalistic  and  iso- 
lationist. That  in  some  other  countries 
of  the  world,  power  is  nut  effectively  re- 
sponsible, is  likewise  admitted  and  for 
them  no  apology  is  offered.  Yet  with  all 
our  quarrel  here  and  elsewhere  with  the 
composition  and  policies  of  government, 
our  basic  philosophy  of  life  :«;  agreed 
upon.  The  west?rn  philosophy  rests 
upon  the  statement  of  man  as  a  rational 
animal,  a  social  animal,  the  creature  of 
God — in  consequence  of  which  he  has 
been  endowed  with  many  and  varied  pre- 
ro^'atives;  the  ri,t:ht  to  life,  bodily  in- 
tegrity, to  obtain  the  necessary  means 
to  existence,  the  right  to  tend  toward  his 
ultimate  goal,  the  right  of  association 
end  the  rip:ht  to  possess  and  use  prop- 
erty. Society  Is  a  natural  means  which 
man  can  and  must  use  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  individual  and  social  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him.  "Society  is  for  man. 
not  man  for  society."  In  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  to  provide  for  our 
freedoms,  security,  and  tranquility,  we 
have  set  up  governments  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  We  have  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction l)etween  the  StaLeand  the  com- 
munity. The  content  of  democracy  im- 
plies the  existence  of  unalienable  n^;his 
and  individual  equality  which  no  govern- 
ment has  power  to  abroeate.  It  recog- 
nizes that  all  men  are  equal  in  value  but 
not  in  function — that  there  is  a  hier- 
archy of  society  In  which  men  of  par- 
ticiilar  abilities,  so  recofenizcd  by  tlieir 
fellow  men  are  placed  in  positions  of 
sacred  trust  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment in  whose  treasury  the  rights  of 
equal  men  are  preserved.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  the  natural  law,  and  the  law 
of  America. 

Today,  a  nation  of  the  world  Is  seeking 
to  undermine  this  philo.sophy  of  life. 
Not  concerned  Is  she  in  method  of  gov- 
ernment, of  a5certainment  of  rights  and 
duties  in  world  cooperation,  this  new 
em  my  seeks  to  impose  on  the  whole  world 
a  new  unrealistic.  fuL>e,  and  pagan  phi- 
lo.sophy.  For  years  it  was  concealed 
under  seductive  trappings  but  the  phi- 
losophy Is  based  on  the  false  analysis  of 
H.'  ;.^1.  Mai-x.  and  F'^^/'e! — a  |)h!lcsophy  of 
dialectical  materiali;>m  ui  which  the  ^oul 


of  human  existence  Is  a  classless  society 
and  the  progress  toward  this  end.  takiog 
whatever  violent  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  a  cru-sade  for  the  human  rare. 

Its  economic  factor  is  based  on  the 
Idea  that  In  all  history  men  have  been 
faced  with  nature  and  the  success  with 
which  they  could  produce  from  nature 
such  things  as  they  needed.  Ihe  par- 
ticular form  of  production  determines 
the  whole  nature  of  society.  Ihu  em- 
phasis on  production  as  the  key  to  all 

men'5  pctlvitie^  k'ad.5  very  '- Vy  to 

the  view  that  man.  as  an  In  :.  has 

no  great  significance.  Produciicn  must 
always  be  a  collective  act.  and  the  col- 
lective— government — is  the  umt.  Man 
exists  merely  for  the  state. 

In  all  soclet'es  hitherto  existing  and 
existing  today- -ci^pltallsm— the  mode  cf 
production  has  been  and  is  imperfect  ac- 
cording to  the  Communist.  Il  has  left 
too  many  human  needs  uusatii:fied.  and 
so  man  has  imagined  to  himself  another 
world  in  which  the  needs  will  be  met. 
This  "religion"  Is  his  opiimi. 

To  the  Communist  there  Is  only  one 
reality,  matter— the  blind  forces  of 
which  evolve  into  plant,  animal,  and 
man.  By  a  law  of  inexorable  nc-cesslty 
and  through  a  perpetual  conflict  of 
forces,  matter  moves  toward  the  final 
synthesis,  through  class  war.  of  a  class- 
le.ss  society.  No  God.  no  spirit,  no  soul, 
no  survival  of  the  soul  after  death,  is 
recognized.  The  Communist  claims 
that  the  conflict  which  carries  the  world 
toward  its  final  synthesis — classless  so- 
ciety wherein  tinitUy  even  government  is 
unnecessary — can  be  accelerated  by 
man.  To  do  this  they  endeavor  to 
sharpen  the  antagonisms  which  arise 
between  classes  of  society,  and  hence 
hate  and  destruction  takes  on  the  aspect 
of  a  crusade  for  the  progress  oi  human- 
ity, and  all  obstacles  to  these  viclrn:  yet 
systematic  efforts  must  be  annihilated 
as  hostile  to  the  human  race.  Such  is 
the  philosophy  of  communism. 

To  the  orderly  and  well- lit  mind  the 
philosophy  of  Jhe  west  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  communism  are  diametrically 
opposed.  In  the  strength  and  danger 
and  falsity  of  this  enemy  all  other  ene- 
mies pale.  Man.  as  a  creature  of  God, 
with  unalienable  rights  and  equality,  be- 
comes pure  matter  evolving  toward  an 
end.  and  as  such  is  expendable  and  value- 
less. This  "system"  is  imrivaled  in  its 
methods  and  the  grimness  of  its  objec- 
tives and  its  lack  of  salvation  for  the  ills 
of  mankind. 

Just  as  truer  democracy  in  the  politi- 
cal order  Is  the  offensive  against  com- 
munism, and  prayer  Is  the  spiritual 
offensive  against  diabolical  paganism 
and  materialism,  so,  in  the  military  or- 
der, mobilization  is  our  only  offensive 
against  destruction  through  communism. 

God  gave  America  a  hemisphere  to  it- 
self. This  Insulation  was  formerly  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  our  divine  destiny 
was  to  look  to  ourselves  alone.  Steel  and 
steam  have  long  since  destroyed  our  in- 
sulation and  with  it  our  philosophy  of 
Isolation.  The  freedom  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  future  of  democracy,  and  the 
rights  of  man  have  become  to  us  matters 
of  ccuccrn.  for  w.^  arc  reccsniziu?  our 
respousiwility  to  Cud  and  to  the  p.oples 


who  mothered  us  and  are  now  strugaling 
In  the  upward  march  of  civilization. 
This  is  the  spiritual  goal  of  Ampricani."=m. 

"The  hour  has  struck  for  Americani-sm 
to  ri.se  and  meet  this  destined  mi.ssion. 
walJung  humbly  in  the  sight  of  God.  or 
else  retreat  to  its  Atlantic  stronghold. 
MtaBit  the  existence  of  two  worlds,  and 
watt  frimly  for  the  Ice  Age  of  interna- 
tional relations  to  set  In." 

Events  show  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  greatest  crisis  in  recorded  history. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  face  the  future 
with  hope,  with  courage. and  with  faith  in 
God.  We  must  square  our  shoulders  and 
face  facts.  We  cannot  fail  posterity. 
We  cannot  fail  tho^e  who  d.ed  that  this 
Nation  miKht  survive.  We  are  faced  with 
authorizing  biUiorts  of  dollars  for  self- 
preservation  and.  since  the  leaders  of  the 
KremUn  understand  only  military  might, 
let  us  meet  their  challenge  by  the  mear\s 
they  understand.  We  must  arm  and  re- 
arm men  of  good  will  everywhere  who 
will  freely  join  us  in  the  struggle  ahead. 

The  militar>'  is  mobilizing.  Economi- 
cally, we  must  mobilize:  no  other  course 
Is  open.  This  is  a  struggle  of  uncertain 
duration  and  cost.  Real  peace  or  true 
peace  is  remote.  Our  generation  may 
never  live  m  a  p)eaceiime  economy,  but 
we  will  live  and  must  pass  on  to  our  suc- 
ceeding generations  the  right  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  se- 
cured and  maintained  by  sacrifices  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

For  our  military  needs  and  to  insure 
our  economy.  I  support  the  President's 
request  for  immediate  passage  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  which  is 
designed  to  increase  defense  production 
and  curb  consimier  credit.  The  granting 
of  stand-by  powers  to  bring  every  phase 
of  our  economy  under  control — when  and 
if  needed — was  not  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  Members  of  Congress  wisely 
desire  to  authorize  stand-by  controls  Uf 
check  inflation. 


Production  or  Controls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

1  F   .NFW    VO?.K 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1950 

Mr  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we 
have  production  or  controls? 

This  is  a  desp>erately  serious  war. 
Therefore,  everyone  of  us  is  concerned 
that  the  whole  gigantic  productive  pow- 
er of  the  American  people  should  be 
turned  loose  if  we  are  to  win  war  III.  It 
is  on  that  front  of  production  and  in- 
vention we  shall  wm.  There  is  a  real 
danger  in  the  shock  of  the  sudden  change 
from  Indifference  and  unawareness  to 
fierce  action.  That  action  may  be  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do.  I  refer  to  the 
insistent  demand  that  Congress  unpose 
price  controls,  rationing,  taxing  of  prof- 
its, and  various  other  so-called  mechan- 
ics of  the  all-cut  mobilization  for  war 
production. 


How  can  managers  in  Washington 
compel  higher  production  than  all  of  us 
working  voluntarily  without  control  and 
restriction  will  provide? 

Everyone  knows  that  our  American 
free-way  system  gives  us  higher  produc- 
tion for  peace  than  the  controlled  Rus- 
sian system.  Why  on  earth  then  should 
v^e  swallow  the  idea  that  our  first  duty 
Is  to  abandon  that  .system  when  war 
comes''  If  freedom  gives  us  more  peace- 
time production,  why  should  it  not  give 
us  more  in  wartime?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  nations  havinH  a  free  economy  out- 
produced and  won  past  wars  against  the 
nations  of  the  planned  and  controlled 
economies? 

Some  talk  as  if  the  American  economy 
was  a  horse  which  could  be  turned 
around  and  started  m  the  opposite  direc- 
tion—on war  production — by  putting  on 
a  heavier  harness  and  a  deadening  hand 
at  the  reins.  The  fact  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  a  delicate  sensitively 
balance  thoroughbred  kind  of  economy. 
If  you  had  a  thoroughbred  horse,  and 
you  had  suddenly  to  ride  him  in  des- 
perate need  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
you  would  not  dream  of  putting  him  in  a 
heavy  harness  nor  would  you  turn  him 
over  to  a  rider  who  knew  nothing  about 
horses.  Those  who  preach  a  controlled 
economy  admit  Stahns  system  is  best. 
Why  fight  him  at  all  if  Stalin  is  right: 
if  a  controlled  economy  produces  more. 

We  know  controls  reduce  production, 
they  have  never  failed  to  do  so.  They 
tried  them  as  lon,<  ago  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  ihey  abandoned  them  then 
long  l)efore  that  war  ended. 

Let  us  look  at  the  recent  record.  Do 
you  remember  the  first  year  after  World 
War  II  was  over  the  planners  were  going 
to  control  and  guide  the  building  indus- 
try so  we  would  build  houses.  They  were 
going  to  allocate  labor,  and  they  had  all 
kinds  of  fancy  controls  over  the  prices 
people  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
for  a  house,  no  matter  how  desperate 
their  need.  Do  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened? Building  came  almost  to  a  dead 
stop.  Even  President  Truman  could  not 
endure  his  planners  any  loncer.  he  sud- 
denly removed  controls.  Then  what 
happened?  We  built  a  million  new 
dwellings  a  year,  year  after  year.  Now 
landlords  are  advertising  for  tenants. 
Tenants  have  a  choice  of  houses.  But  in 
En^^land  and  France,  where  the  planners 
were  able  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  necks 
of  the  people  only  a  handful  of  new 
houses  went  up.  Controls  reduce  pro- 
duction.   Why? 

The  New  Deal  housing  planners  made 
builders  write  paper  reports,  fill  out 
forms,  keep  books,  and  fix  prices  that 
failed  to  meet  costs  and  that  made  no 
bricks  and  built  no  houses.  Now  the 
Government  is  controlling  the  price  of 
corn  so  I  cannot  feed  my  dairy  cows  to 
pi-oduce  butter  at  the  price  people  can 
pay.  So  I  sell  my  cows  for  beef  and  kill 
my  little  calves.  Because  of  that  we 
have  had  too  high  prices  for  butter  and 
beef  since  1946  But.  you  will  say,  war  is 
different.    Is  it? 

Controlled  production  did  not  win  the 
last  war.  When  the  war  started  tiie  ad- 
minislratioa  brought  William  Knudsen 


of  Genera!  Motors  down  to  Washington. 
He  workfd  out  with  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  heavy  industiit  s  what  would  be 
needed  and  how  to  retool.  Things  got 
under  way  last  Afif-r  we  got  produc- 
tion going  the  New  Dealers  bevjan  snip- 
ing at  Knudsen.  They  did  not  intend 
to  leave  any  real  representative  of  Amer- 
ican free  enterpn.se  in  a  key  place  in 
the  war  industries.  So  they  sent  Knud- 
sen over  to  a  fancy  desk  job  in  the  War 
Department,  and  Henry  Wallace,  Harry 
Hopkins.  Rot>ert  Nathan,  and  Leon  Hen- 
derson took  over.  Do  you  think  the 
»  eekly  reorganization  of  SF.^B.  FEA.  and 
WPB  won  the  war'  What  happened 
wa.^  that  Knud.seii  had  let  Amt-rican  in- 
dustry have  Its  head,  and  convert  itself 
to  making  what  their  country  needed  to 
win  the  war  and  even  the  planners  could 
not  wreck  our  magnihcent  performance. 
Freemen  will  w.n  their  wars.  The  con- 
trolled men  will  lose  theirs. 


The  President's  Message  Vindkates  My 
Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

(.r   NFW    VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
yesterday  to  the  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  internal  security,  and 
again  read  the  message  with  care  this 
morning. 

The  only  word  I  know  to  describe  it 
is  magnificent. 

Today  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  President ; 

AucfST  8    1950. 
The  President. 

The  White  House.  Washington- 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  most  sincere  felici- 
tations on  your  magnificent  message  to  the 
Concress  on  Internal  Becurity  yesterday. 
There  is  not  a  ..•ord  In  this  splendid  state- 
ment with  which  I  disagree. 

I  am  especially  gratified  because  I  find  In 
your  message  complete  vindication  and  sup- 
port of  my  own  position  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion already  pending  In  the  area  of  internal 
security. 

Most  Important  of  all.  your  message  Is  re- 
R.-'surance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  that  otir  faith  In  democ- 
racy Is  so  great  that  we  do  not  fear  the  as- 
saults of  hell  Itself. 

ARTHm  G.  KixiN. 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  HAVZ  SAID  THE   SAME  THXNG 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over,  in  the  face 
of  criticism  and  even  of  suspicion.  I  have 
stated  the  same  thincs.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  am  not  so  gifted  as  to  have  said 
them  so  well;  yet  I  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's phrases  are  no  more  clear  and 
v. porous  than  my  own. 

My  opposition  is  and  has  been  to  the 
"unwise  or  excessive  security  measures" 
which  the  President  himself  condemned 
in  clear  and  ringing  languase.  and. 
like  the  President,  my  opposition  has 
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strmmpd  from  my  profound  belief  In  the 
stronsrUi  and  the  glory  of  American  do- 
mocracy. 

Although     the     President     refrained 
from  specifying  by  n«me  nnd  ntunber 
certam  hills  to  which  he  objected,  thoy 
are  "-'"  Mo  anyone  who 

has  r...  ...u  .,.c   ...    .alive  program  of 

recent  Con^res^es. 

I  myelf  -  -xl  n   !•        "       stnte- 

m- nt  in  cppt  to  the  d  sub- 

versive activit'es  control  bill.  In  which  I 
»ttrmpt*»d  to  make  the  very  s^me  points 
mad?  in  the  Pi^esident's  mess.T :;e. 

Reduced  to  succinctness,  every  useful 
end  which  could  be  ccomolished  under 
tills  proposed  measure  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  better,  under  exist^ns  laws: 
and  those  ends  v  '-'c^  cannot  be  accom- 
pl-5hed  und.'r  f  :   law  are  them- 

selvv?s  either  pernicious  or  subversive. 

MO&K.    NOT   Lt&S.    DrMOC«ACT    IS    ANSWTH 

Our  proper  answer  to  the  throat  of 
totalitarianism,  whether  it  is  the  threat 
of  fa-r'sm  cr  the  threat  of  communism, 
is  more  and  l)etter  democracy. 

This  great  country  of  ours  was  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 
as  a  dream  of  a  c;t-.del  of  freedom  and 
e<juality.  They  could  not  have  fcicseen 
our  vast  raatfiial  .strength;  but  the 
genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson  mapp?d  our 
road  to  political  freedom  and  equality 
under  lew. 

President  Truman's  message  to  the 
Congress  yesterday  could  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Jefferson  himself — certamly  it 
was  animated  by  the  living  spirit  of  that 
great  exponent  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  I  have  not  been  proud  to  be 
an  American  and  proud  to  l)e  a  Demo- 
crat; but  on  some  days  I  am  doubly 
proud,  and  yesterday  was  one  of  them. 


Pai«  Price  Conh-o!  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o? 


RON.  RAY  J.  iVxADDEN 

or  INDT.'NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  ridiculous  increase 
in  prices  for  life's  necessities,  smce  the 
Korean  war  started. 

A  letter  from  M.  H  Thorsen.  director 
of  child  welfare  in  the  public  schools 
of  Hammond.  Ind  .  is  a  sample  of  hiin- 
dreds  of  communications  which  I  have 
received  protesting  profiteering  in  the 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana: 

Hammovd  PiTBi-ic  Schools. 
Hammond,  Ind..  August  7,  1959. 
Hon   Rat  J.  Maocen, 

House  of  Jtepresentativts, 

WoMhington.  D.  C. 
Deas  CoMsncBEUAM  Maodch  :  This  noon  I 
stopped  at  the  grocery  rtore  to  pirk  up  a  few 
grocerle*.  A  5-pound  bag  of  sugrir  that  0 
wee^  a(^  aoJd  for  ro  cer«t«  wiu  nttu-ked  fit 
c»txu  today,  aad  tiiat  waa  do  ap«cial  u-e 


fjther.  At  the  same  time  Socretary  Brnnnaii 
f.iys  that  more  sugar  than  we  will  ever  need 
Is  m  storage  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Cuba. 

Today,  a  widow  with  a  crippled  child  and 
on  relief  called  to  ask  U  this  department 
could  give  her  a  Utile  Iixxi  at  the  end  «jf 
the  tnunth  be^-nuse  she  knew  that  she  was 
Simply  V  ■  to  come  cut. 

Over  In  we  are  blowlni?  the  guts  out 

of  youngsters  iryln?  to  pteserve  our  demo- 
cratic prl'iclples.  Everybody  la  preachhi^ 
war.  If  all  these  circumstances  are  true, 
and  there  Is  no  question  but  what  they  arc. 
why  decs  It  t;\ke  the  House  and  fc'euate  su 
long  to  establl.sh  war  regulations  and  retain 
at  least  a  sensible  economy  even  at  hlyh 
leve's?     Surpluses,  subsidies,  pr  i 

a  national  scale  are  not  only  u ,..  ..c 

In  time  of  war  but  they  are  wholly  un- 
patriotic. 

You  people  have  In  your  command  the 
power  tu  do  something.  What  are  you  wait- 
ing for.' 

Sincerely, 

M.  H.  THonsEN. 
Dtrrcfor.  Department  of  Attendance 
and  Child  Welfare. 


The  Knowland  Amecdirent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAIIAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  calitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1930 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  motion  on  H.  R.  6000. 
the  social-security  bill,  to  be  made  to- 
morrow by  Mr.  Lynch  to  recommit  the 
report  with  instructions  to  the  House 
managers  to  insist  upon  the  House  pro- 
vision for  total  and  permanent  disabihty 
insurance  and  to  reject  the  Knowland 
piovislon  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

What  does  the  Knowland  amendment 
do?  In  my  opinion,  the  Knowland 
amendment  undermines  the  entire  un- 
employment insurance  system.    It — 

First.  Makes  it  possible  for  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  apency  to 
deprive  a  worker  of  his  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  for  refusing  to  be  a 
strikebreaker. 

Second.  Makes  it  p>ossible  for  a  State 
unemployment  comp?nsation  ae:ency  to 
deprive  a  worker  of  his  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  if  he  refu.ses  work  on 
a  job  where  the  wa^es.  hours,  or  other 
conditions  of  the  work  ofifered  a^'e  below 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the 
locality. 

Third.  Mak?s  it  possible  for  a  State 
unemployment  componsation  agency  to 
cause  a  worker  to  lo.se  his  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  if  he  refuses  work  on  a 
job  where  he  is  required  to  belong  to  a 
union  or  where  he  might  be  required  to 
resign  from,  or  refrain  from,  joining  a 
bona  fide  union. 

Fourth.  Comp>e1s  an  unemployed  work- 
er, aggrieved  by  an  unfair  or  unjust 
ruling  of  a  State  administrator  to  go 
to  coui't  and  exhaust  every  legal  remedy 
In  the  State  court.';  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  act.  To  my  mind 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  should 
fc?  riven  durJni  the  period  of  tinem- 
ploymcni — not  2  or  3  years  later,  alter 


every  le^-al  remedy  In  the  State  court* 
has  been  exhausted,  and  at  hus  expense. 

Fifth.  Will  break  down  the  .standards 
established  by  Conpres.'?       ^  •    "  'i- 

tute  therefor  the  inter.  '-^ 

law  by  the  courts  of  the  48  Stp.te 

Sixth.  Is  a  threat,  in  the  --  '  •  t  Ko- 
rean crl.sls.  to  manpower  mo  ,n  ?  s 
met  of  lr»bor.  ej^pecial'v  .';k:ii'*d  l^bor. 
mu.st.  of  necessity,  depend  upon  uniform 
interpretation  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance law. 

Seventh.  Is  not  stoptap  lepislation  as 
the  report  indicates.  It  Is  permanent 
le^zislp.tion — so  permanent  '  '-"•n 
only  be  terminated  bv  repeu:      jh, 

I  also  favor  including:  permanent  to- 
t?l  ■  ■         ■  .■■■'■  '    0- 

CUl..       ----        !...■•  ■-)- 

c<al-security  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Thou-ands  of  disabled  persons  would 
have  benefited  by  this  provsion  which 
was  struck  out  by  the  conference  com- 
m  ttee. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  makintj  in'?urance  ppyinents  to 
per  ons  who  are  sick  or  di'^aSled  for  a 
period  of  26  we?ks.  But  persons  who 
p.rc  diabled  for  longer  jjericds  of  time 
aho  need  insurance  protection 

The  soc'al-security  bill  as  it  pa^.sed  the 
House  provided  Imurunce  benefits  for 
persons  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled aftrr  the  first  6  months  of  dis- 
ability. This  vas  a  very  desirable  pro- 
vl:.ion.  It  should  be  restored  \7e 
should  not  forget  our  disabled  people. 
They  have  needs  too.  The  welfare  of 
our  disabled  F>eople  is  a  responsibility 
w hich  we  should  not  avoid. 


A  Lesson  to  the  Commimistt 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DCNOHUE 

OF  MASSACH'  o.^TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  August  9,  l.iSO 

Mr.  DOfOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  timely  editorial  entitled. 
"Appeals  Court  Upholds  Cammunist 
Conviction,"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  4  issue  of  the  Worcest*  r  <Mass.> 
Evening  Gazette.  The  article  follows: 
Appeals  Court  tJPHOLDs  Com.munist 
CONVicnoK 

Because  the  principle  of  freedori  of  speech 
W.I  Involved,  the  case  of  the  11  Cimmunisis 
aroused  great  Interest.  They  sale:  they  were 
only  expressing  opinions,  one  of  which  wm 
th:>t  the  working  class  should  eventually 
t.''lte  over  the  Government  by  violence  If 
necessary.  They  said  they  couldn  t  be  Jailed 
fur  that. 

But  the  decision  of  the  clrcu  t  court  of 
appeals  In  upholding  their  conviction  showed 
that  the  law  is  flexible  enough  to  accom- 
modate an  obvious  threat  like  th  it  of  these 
11  Communists  ("obvious"  In  the  sense  that 
most  of  our  people  and  the  Ooveinment  see 
It  that  way)  without  changing  Ha  Msentlal 
safeguards. 

Two  polnta  should  be  remcmbeied  In  con- 
rcctlcn  with  the  decision.  The  t  :et  Is  that 
••jr.  c-dents"  In  cares  cf  freedom  of  spn-.'h 
are  uot  the  potent  lactor  that  they  ere  m 
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Other  tyi»ea  of  cases  (though  mar;y  of  them 
were  cited ) .  We  can  be  sure  that  each  case 
on  the  border  line  between  legitimate  ad- 
vocacy and  actual  danger  to  society  wUl  be 
handled  on  Us  mertu  as  of  that  particular 
lime  Because  the  Communists  are  con- 
victed It  doesn't  mean  that  any  Intellectual 
heretic  will  be  Jailed.  Sometimes — as  In  the 
Termlnlello  case — the  decision  goes  In  favor 
of  the  radical  advocate,  sometime*  It  goes 
against  him. 

The  second  point  follows  the  first.  The 
laws  has  proved  to  l>e  pragmatic.  It  keeps  up 
with  the  times  The  decision  will  go  against 
the  advocate  when  the  condition  of  society 
and  the  history  of  recent  events  demonstrate 
that  It  should.  Judge  Learned  Hand  In  his 
decision  went  so  far  as  to  mention  the  Berlin 
airlift,  and  he  used  the  phrase  "the  accepted 
mores  of  society."  Society  recognized  that 
these  Communists  were  a  threat,  so  they  wind 
up  In  JaU.  An  anarchist  shouting  from  a 
Battery  soap  box  would  not  be  the  same  kind 
of  threat,  and  would  probably  go  free. 

Pragmatic  law  has  caused  concern  to  many 
people.  During  the  New  Deal  stage  the  Su- 
preme Court  "kept  up  with  the  times"  so 
much  that  many  people  feared  the  Constitu- 
tion had  become  meaningless.  But  In  a  case 
like  this  one  the  concept  has  been  of  great 
•Mlstance.  The  Communists  tried  to  stick 
by  a  narrow  construction  of  the  letter  of  the 
law:  the  Court  saw  the  real  situation. 

We  need  not  fear  that  freedom  of  speech 
has  been  "chipped  away"  by  this  decision. 
The  Communists  existed  in  great  enough 
numbers  and  had  great  enough  Influence  to 
be  a  threat  to  our  society.  They  were  proved 
to  have  conspired  to  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  So.  as  a 
"clear  and  present  danger."  they  were  con- 
victed. But  that  doesnt  mean  Individuals 
still  cannot  advocate  change  in  our  existing 
structure  IX  they  want  to. 


We  Need  Clean  Mr 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAl.IFORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'E3 
Monday.  July  10.  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  to 
obtain  clean  air  for  America  is  a  problem 
which  vitally  concerns  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  October  1948,  at 
Donora.  Pa..  20  persons  died  during  a 
prolonged  smog.  Five  thousand  nine 
himdred  and  ten  others  became  seriously 
ill.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  scores  of  peo- 
ple in  Baltimore  had  the  same  frighten- 
ing experience.  For  a  period  of  2  cr  3 
years,  the  Lxw  Angeles  area,  which  has 
l)een  sorely  plagued  by  air  pwllution,  has 
l>een  spending  more  money  than  any 
other  area  in  the  country  on  its  own 
problem.  Despite  its  ample  resources, 
Los  Angeles  must  call  on  outside  help. 

Smoke  damage  alone,  according  to  a 
national  survey  conducted  last  year, 
causes  an  annual  loss  of  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  That  is  about  one 
thousand  dollars  for  every  person  in  this 
country.  But  our  cities  now  spend  only 
about  7  cents  per  person  for  control  ac- 
tivities of  polluted  air. 

Air  pollution  can  be  controlled.  The 
NaLion-vide  drive  for  cleaner  air  and 


elimination  of  unsiyhtly.  smelly,  or  poi- 
sonous industrial  wastes  has  now  becoma 
one  of  the  country's  most  pressing  indus- 
trial problems. 

The  problem  has  grown  in  importance. 
Industrial  production  during  the  last 
decade  has  grown  tremendously — it  has 
increased  more  than  200  percent  in  dol- 
lar value.  To  accomplish  this  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  output,  many  new 
plants  had  to  be  built  and  many  workers 
had  to  be  hired.  All  this  expansion 
means  that  new  industrial  communities 
have  sprung  up  and  that  more  objec- 
tionable materials  are  discharged  into 
the  air.  Many  plants  that  once  sat 
quietly  in  thinly  populated,  areas,  or 
were  located  where  smoke  fumes  or 
wastes  did  no  harm,  have  surprisingly 
discovered  themselves  near  or  in  the 
heart  of  populous  communities. 

When  smoke,  dust,  and  fumes  are  dis- 
charged to  the  air  in  an  area  faster  than 
they  are  removed  by  natural  cleansing 
forces — then  you  have  air  pollution  in 
that  area.  Many  communities  are  hav- 
ing this  experience  for  the  first  time. 

High  officials,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Secretarv-  of  the  Inte- 
rior. President  Truman,  on  December  10. 
requested  the  calling  of  a  United  States 
technical  conference  on  air  F>ollution. 

In  this  letter,  he  warned  that — 

The  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  and 
Its  potential  adverse  effects  on  health,  ir.- 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  natural  resources 
are  causing  wide  concern.  The  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  are  being  called 
upon  to  assist  private.  State,  and  municipal 
Interests  In  finding  a  solution  of  air-poUullon 
problems. 

The  importance  of  the  conference, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
May  here  in  Washington,  appears  from 
the  large  number  of  people  who  at- 
tended: over  750  outstanding  scientists, 
representatives  of  universities,  industry, 
and  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments through  the  Uniced  States.  Great 
Britain.  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands 
took  part.  The  conference  urged  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  attempts 
to  solve  the  air-pollution  problems. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  con- 
siders corrective  action  and  enforcement 
to  be  a  local  responsibility.  With  that 
I  agree.  Primary  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  effective  action  rest  with 
State  and  local  governments,  because  the 
needs  for  control  of  air  pollution  vary 
from  locality  to  locality. 

However,  because  the  problem  is  Na- 
tion-wide. t>ecaase  air  pollution  recog- 
nizes neither  State  nor  even  national 
boundaries,  and  becau.<=e  only  an  over- 
all campaign  can  be  effective,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  citizens  groups,  an  organiza- 
tion should  be  formed  which  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  initiating,  pro- 
moting, and  coordinating  a  national 
campaign.  F\irthermore.  there  is  need 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  compile  in- 
formation and  to  undertake  the  more 
expensive  Nation-wide  research  that  will 
provide  tlie  local  areas  with  a  proper 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


For  this  reason,  I  have  drafted,  and 
am  submitting  to  the  Concress  a  bill 
which  assigns  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  to  the  Depai  tment  cf  ilie 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
responsibility  for  the  public  health  and 
engineering  research  aspects  cf  this 
problem,  respectively. 

The  medical  and  public -health  aspects 
of  air  pollution  are  more  complex  than 
the  engineermg  phases  of  the  problem. 
For  this  reason,  the  medical  aspects  re- 
quire more  time  for  the  accumulation  of 
substantial  information.  The  public  is 
interested  in  the  health  aspects  of  the 
problem,  but  it  is  on  the  engineering 
processes  that  correction  or  mitigation 
of  the  problem  depends  for  ultimate 
success. 

If  we  grant  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  funds  provided  m  this  bill,  these  agen- 
cies will  be  able  to  assist  the  local  govern- 
ments materially  m  advancing  toward 
the  eliminaiion  of  this  cause  of  increas- 
ing damage  to  property  and  this  threat 
to  public  health. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  provide 
the  technical  informat;on. 

While  we  still  need  much  additional 
information  for  a  successful  conquest  of 
air  EKDllution.  we  do  have  enough  data 
on  hand  now  to  tx^gm  the  planning  uf 
the  attack.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  we  have  all  the  information  that 
could  conceivably  be  compiled  on  the  sub- 
ject, either  on  its  health  or  its  encmeer- 
ing  phases.  We  must  now  face  the  seri- 
ous danger  and  the  continuing  damage 
caused  by  air  pollution. 

Passing  laws  is  not  enough.  It  is  es- 
sential that  on  the  local  level  all  the 
groups  interested^  civic  welfare  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problem,  that 
they  learn  as  much  as  we  now  know  about 
air  p>ollution  and  the  methods  of  co.Tibat- 
ing  it.  Local  governments,  women's 
clubs,  church  groups,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations should  place  emphasis  on 
this  program  as  one  of  the  real  contri- 
butions they  can  make  to  their  commu- 
nities. Since  the  sources  of  air  pollution 
are  multiple,  it  requires  broad  community 
cooperation  and  widespread  support  to 
eradicate  it  thoroughly. 

It  should  be  easy  to  arouse  this  broad 
support  because  there  are  many  proups 
in  the  community  who  will  directly  fc>ene- 
ht  from  the  elunination  of  air  pollution. 
Among  the  groups  who  stand  to  profit 
most  are  the  industries  who  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  fighting  lawsuits  because 
of  the  damage  their  waste  materials  have 
caused;  there  are  the  pi'operty  owners 
w  hose  property  has  t)een  damaged :  there 
are  the  housewives  whose  curtains  have 
not  only  been  blackened  but  also  chemi- 
cally deteriorated,  leading  to  eventual 
decomposition,  tiiere  are  also  the  people 
who  manufacture  equipment  to  purify 
industrial  wastes  so  that  they  will  n.3t 
pollute  the  atmosphere:  and  there  are 
coasultants  who  advise  mdustries  how  to 
prevent  this  pollution. 

All  these  individuals  and  groups  who 
would  derive  this  bf-nefiit  from  the  clean- 
a^r  campaign  should  be  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  join  civic  organizations  m 
a  drive  to  solve  this  problem  on  the  com- 
munity level. 
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Curtailrafot  of  Postal  Sfr^icfi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  rtNKST:  VAM\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Thursday,  August  10. 19S0 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
recent  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  p<3St- 
cfflce-servlce  curtailments.  This  sun'ey 
^Appears  to  be  hiphly  objective  and  in- 
formative. It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
Study  and  consideration. 

The  survey  follows: 

Erf M.  IS  or  Post  Orrrc*  toivicx  CrrrAn,- 
UKtm — Rtporr  on  Sr«viT  CoKDr.-rrD 
JtXT  13-21.  1950.  BT  THE  CoMMnun  and 
Indcst«t  Association  of  New  Yohk.  Inc., 
New  YoMC.  N.  Y. 

On  AprU  17.  1950.  the  PoBtmMter  Ger.eral 
tasued  »n  order  directing  local  poBtmA-siers 
to  rffect  curtailment  of  sereral  establl^ihed 
postal  services  and  complete  discontinuance 
of  others.  The  changes  were  to  becom*-  ef- 
fective not  later  than  July  1.  1950:  and  all 
curtailments  and  discontinuances  were  fully 
operative  In  New  York  City  by  June  1. 
Changes  In  New  Y'ork  postal  serrlces  irere : 

1.  Delivery:  In  residential  areas  deliveries 
were  reduced  generaUy  from  two  to  on«.'  per 
day.  Including  Saturdays. 

Business  areas  continued  to  receive  three 
dally  dellvfrte*.  «dkept  Saturdays,  when  they 
received  ona  Instead  of  two.  (DellTeries  be- 
came slower,  arriving  from  30  minutes  to  2 
or  3  hours  late. ; 

Parcel  post  was  reduced  to  one  delivery 
per  day.  except  In  such  business  areas  vhere 
parcel -p<:»t  volume  necessitated  additional 
deliveries. 

2.  Collection  SCTvlce:  Since  May  15  dally 
mall  collections  have  been  made  from  street- 
and  chute-mall  boxes  so  that  mall  might 
reach  the  post  office  not  later  than  8  30  p.  m., 
requlrlr.i?  deposit  In  such  boxes  not  later 
than  6:30  p.  m. 

3.  Window  scrrloe:  All  carrier  sutions  cr 
branch  poet  olllces  are  now  open  to  the  pub- 
lic only  during  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  to  5:30 
p.  m.  on  McQdajs  through  Fridays  and  until 
13  noon  on  Saturdays,  and  are  closed  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Post  cfflce  fljiance 
stations  render  service  between  9  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  on  Mondays  through  Fridays  and 
•re  closed  at  all  other  times. 

The  general  post  cAce.  the  Church  Street 
Station,  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  the 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn  central  poet  cfllces 
operate  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  dally,  Ir.ciud- 
Ing  Sattirdays.  After  6  p.  m.  dally,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  tbme  stations  main- 
tain one  window  for  acceptance  only  of  fully 
prepaid  first  class  and  air  mall,  newspapers, 
and  emergency  matter.  No  other  sentce  Is 
•vallabie  after  6  p.  m. 

INCONTKNTXNCZS   CATTSU)  BT   CtrVTAILXB  ICtVICX 

Acting  on  complaints  to  the  association 
from  members,  the  postal  affairs  committee 
on  June  1,  1950.  rendered  a  report,  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors,  citing;  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  the  dlacontlntian«x  on 
April  28  of  directory  fienrice,  and  sug;;ested 
further  study  cX  the  postal  situation  alter 
the  service  changes  had  been  In  effect  long 
enough  to  be  fully  tested. 

Accordingly,  on  July  13.  after  more  than  a 
month's  experience  with  the  postal  curtall- 
menu.  the  association  instituted  a  survey. 

THT  SUIVKT 

Ttee  qxjestlonnalre's  thr»«  principal  parts 
covered  outgoing  maU.  incoming  maU.  and 


miscellaneous  service  Items,  the  last  designed 
to  cover  directory  service,  registry,  special 
delivery,  parcel  post,  and  other  aspecu  of 
Importance  to  the  membership.  More  than 
MX)  New  York  business  concerns  participated 
In  the  survey.  Among  them  were  Fome  of 
the  lar^st  volume  mall  u^ers  In  the  city — 
publishers,  direct-mall  firms,  mall-order 
concerns,  and  others.  They  represented  a 
true  cross  section  of  the  city's  buslnees  com- 
munity, from  small  proprietary  firms  to  the 
big-business  corporations,  from  every  field 
of  commerce.  A  summary  of  the  survey 
follows: 

A.  Outgoing  mail 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  conceriw.  or  68 
percent  of  those  responding,  now  deliver 
their  outfToinj:  m.-iil  directly  to  the  post  office. 
Many  commenced  such  deliveries  only  after 
experience  with  the  new  collection  regula- 
tions had  emphasized  the  necessity  fo^thU 
move. 

The  vast  majority  reported  delay  In  re- 
ceipt by  addressees  of  first  class  and  vir- 
tually every  other  class  of  mall.  However, 
delays  in  first-class  mail  were  fewer  and  less 
disruptive  than  those  In  other  categories, 
including  parcel  poet.  r«ctetered  mall,  and 
special  delivery.  The  coneencus  Is  that  from 
1  to  2  days  longer,  depending  upon  distance, 
now  is  required  for  first-clasa  mall  to  reach 
Its  destination.  As  to  parcel  post,  packages 
now  are  taking  from  2  days  to  a  week  and 
more  to  arrive  at  destination. 

Laree  quantities  of  mall  are  belns;  deliv- 
ered to  branch  and  other  post  offices  by 
senders  now  In  an  attempt  to  beat  the  clos- 
ing deadline  either  of  5:30  or  6  p.  m.  At 
branch  offices  particularly  resultant  conges- 
tion has  caused  coiifvision,  messengers",  and 
truckmen's  overtime  pay.  and  little,  if  any. 
decrease  in  mail  delays. 

For  outgoln!?  service  the  most  frequent 
complaint  revolved  about  the  shortened 
working  hoiu-s. 

B.  Incoming  mail 

The  survey  evoked  a  variety  of  complaints 
concerning  lncomin«f  mall  service,  with 
which  the  respondents  have  more  direct  con- 
tact than  with  outgoing  mall.  Some  are 
mentioned  In  connection  with  the  dlscus- 
aion  of  miscellaneous  services  below. 

Delays  in  receipt  of  both  first-class  and 
other  mall  appear  to  fall  into  the  same  rela- 
tive pattern,  with  delays  ranging  from  a 
fraction  of  a  day  up  to  a  week  or  more. 

C.  Miscellaneous  services  and  operations 

Service  through  the  various  post  offices  In 
the  city  is  far  from  uniform.  A  sharp  dU- 
ference  among  them  was  noted,  with  the 
Church  Street  Sutlon  evidently  rendering 
the  test  service.  Of  the  people  served  by 
Church  Street,  a  greater  number  were  satis- 
fied with  outgoing  mall  service  than  com- 
plained of  delays.  " 

Most  complaints  irlse  from  among  those 
•erved  by  branch  or  carrier  offices. 

1.  Effects  of  Shortened  Postal  Hours  on 
Business  Operations 

Numerous  firms  reported  that  the  first 
dally  mall  Is  received  so  late  no  work  can  be 
done  with  it  before  10  a.  m.,  resulting  in  loss 
of  1  to  2  morning  hours.  To  get  outgoing 
mall  Into  the  poet  office  in  time  for  handling 
that  day,  all  mail  must  bo  ready  for  deUvery 
to  the  post  office  by  4  p.  m..  cutting  the  busi- 
ness day  by  1  to  2  hours.  In  addition.  It  was 
Indicated  that  even  when  mall  Is  delivered 
by  band  to  the  poet  office  at  5:30  p.  m..  It 
Often  Is  set  aside  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, because  it  Is  physically  lmp')«f.lble  for 
the  post  office  to  handle  current  dally  vol- 
ume of  mail  on  the  day  it  is  received. 

Many  firms  now  are  picking  up  their  mall 
at  the  post  office,  especially  the  first  morn- 
ing mail.  However,  the  branch  offices,  which 
.  serve  the  great  majority,  do  not  open  to  the 
public  until  8  a.  m..  by  which  time  long  lines 


of  mall  mrs-'Mi  (rs.  all  asaemblsl  for  the 
same  purpc»e.  create  Just  as  muca  dally  de- 
lay as  would  the  current  postal  .ielivery. 

Many  firms  found  special  deiiv«ry  had  lost 
\ts  utility,  taking  as  long  as  an  o:dlnary  let- 
ter to  arrive  at  destination.  Cther  firms 
found  It  neces-sary  to  utlll/e  specl.il  delivery 
where  first-class  mall  formerly  vould  have 
sufficed,  to  irwure  delivery  In  th  •  time  for- 
merly required  for  ordinary  first  class  mall. 
This  condition  prevails  partictilarly  with 
firms  (such  as  real-estate  manai  ement,  in- 
surance, etc.)  sending  large  volumes  of  mall 
to  areaa  classified  as  residential  with  only 
one  dally  delivery,  where  timely  delivery  is 
essential  for  both  addressee  and  sender. 
This  situation  has  resulted  in  an  inordinate 
Increase  in  mailing  costs  (whica  must  be 
ultimately  reflected  in  higher  consumer 
charges). 

Under  the  new  rules  regl8tere<l  mail  also 
has  created  a  problem.  In  the  fr  relgn-trade 
field  many  firms  must  utilize  registered  maU 
to  transmit  Important  documen  -«,  such  as 
letters  of  credit,  notices,  and  shipping  forms, 
with  the  time  element  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance. In  Innumerable  Instances  documents 
must  t>e  prepared  upon  Just-received  advices 
for  action  the  same  day.  In  order  to  have 
them  in  a  branch  post  office  for  mch  action 
they  must  be  sent  in  by  4  p.  m  .  since  any 
later  posting  results  in  a  long  vtalt  because 
cf  the  pile-up  of  similar  busii.ess  at  the 
post  office.  The  resultant  queveing  up  to 
meet  the  6:30  closing  hour  creat?!  a  danger 
that,  because  of  the  volume  ol  final  hour 
business,  registered  pieces  may  le  held  over 
until  the  following  day  before  tfcey  are  han- 
dled. Many  firms,  therefore,  hsve  discon- 
tinued Using  registered  mall  in  U  vor  of  hand 
delivery,  resulting  in  an  Increas?  in  cost  to 
the  sender  and  a  loae  of  revenue  to  the  post 
office. 

2.  Intradty  Mall  Servl:e 

Since  June  1  there  has  been  \  noticeable, 
Increase  in  the  time  necessary  for  mall  to 
get  from  one  place  to  another  within  New 
York  City.  This  condition  app<  ars  to  exist 
In  all  classes.  First-class  mall  :  rom  a  mid- 
town  address  has  been  known  to  take  as 
much  as  2  or  S  days  to  reach  a  buslneaa 
address  In  the  downtown  area.  Similar  de- 
lays are  noted  In  mail  goinf  from  one 
borough  to  another.  Only  thf  fact  that 
shorter  workdays  iiave  lncreas<  d  the  dally 
volume  ot  mail  in  each  Individual  poet  office 
cr  station,  making  it  Impoesib  e  for  postal 
employees  to  handle  a  full  day'i  m.all  within 
the  usual  time,  can  reasonably  account  for 
this  condition.  A  contributing  factor  may 
well  be  curtailment  of  deliveries  In  some  dis- 
tricts. Whatever  the  cause,  these  delays 
have  created  serious  dlsruptlor.  in  ordinary 
business  operations. 

8.  Directory  Service- 
As  pointed  out  in  the  report  ::f  the  Postal 
Affairs  Committee  on  June  1,  :950,  the  dis- 
continuance of  directory  servit  e  Is  severely 
burdensome  on  many  New  York  business 
concerns.  In  the  import  and  export  field, 
much  mail  from  abroad,  frequently  carrying 
Important  shipping  document;,  is  received 
with  incorrect  addresses.  Untc  Id  thousands 
of  dollars  in  foreign-trade  bislness  might 
well  hinge  upon  whether  such  mail  is  re- 
ceived or  "returned  to  sender."  Large  retail 
establishments  with  exteruive  mailing  list* 
essential  to  their  business  n  )w  find  that 
mall  Is  returned  to  them,  in  lome  cases  to 
the  tune  of  hundreds  of  piece  i  per  month, 
because  directory  service  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. Since  the  directory  ser  ice  normally 
was  applied  only  to  first-clasa  n  all.  and  since 
first-class  mall  always  has  been  self-support- 
ing, no  logical  reason.  In  th«>  Interest  of 
economy  or  otherwise,  seems  to  Justify  Ma 
dUcontlnuance  In  New  York. 


4.  "Business"  and  "Residential'  District 
Service 

Because  the  Postmaster  Generals  order 
provided  that  deliveries  in  "residential"  dis- 
tricts would  be  restricted  to  one  per  day,  the 
city  W.1S  divided  into  "business"  and  "resi- 
dential" dlstricU.  Some  unusunl  results  of 
this  app.ircntly  arbitrary  division  have  been 
noted.  A  large  office  building  has  been  in- 
cluded in  a  "residential"  area,  although  its 
40  or  more  tenants  all  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  professional  activity,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  that  it  is  stirrounded  on  all  but 
one  side  by  business  and  professional  prop- 
erty. SImi'.T  instances  h.tve  been  reported 
where  "buslne.ss"  and  "rtsidential  "  postal 
zoning  has  resulted  In  clear  Inequities, 
requiring  review  without  delay. 

I.NDICATn)  AcnoM 

From  p-U  of  the  facts  gathered  as  a  result 
of  the  survey,  the  following  conclusions  have 
been  reached: 

1.  In  New  York  City  service  curtailments 
efTected  by  the  Post  Office  Department  have 
had  a  disnipilve  effect  and  have  increased 
CD5ts  of  bU5in?ss  operation  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  probable  economies  to  be  reallz;d. 
While  businessmen  generally  approve  the 
postmaster  General's  desire  for  economy  In  a 
governmental  operation,  they  feel  that  the 
postal  service  to  the  general  public  is  the 
last  place  where  economies  should  be  at- 
tempted. 

2.  Reevaluation  cf  services  rendered  by  in- 
dividual branch  offices  in  New  York  City 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
As  revealed  by  the  survey,  certain  branch 
offices  are  more  important  in  some  respects 
Within  the  area  served  than  even  the  general 
post  office.  For  example,  the  Bowling  Green 
and  Wall  Street  stations  are  called  upon  to 
handle  a  large  volume  of  mail,  including 
much  special  delivery  and  registered  busi- 
ness, generally  too  great  to  be  handled  prop- 
erly or  adequately  within  the  ciu-tailed 
working  hours.  They  serve  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  two  business  fields,  both  of  which 
iipwid  upon  adequate  and  efficient  postal 
fadOltles — export -Impwrt  and  the  securities 
market.  They  should  be  authorized  to  re- 
main open  for  business  during  the  same  dally 
hours  as  were  effective  prior  to  June  1. 

3.  A  reappraisal,  particularly  in  Manhat- 
tan, of  wliat  constitutes  a  business  district 
entitled  to  three  daily  deliveries,  and 
a  residential  district  limited  to  one  daily  de- 
livery, is  clearly  indicated.  Of  the  first  20 
questionnaires  received  from  business  firms 
located  within  areas  classified  as  residential, 
no  less  than  16.  or  80  percent,  properly  com- 
plained they  should  t>e  within  business 
areas;  the  4  noncornplaiiiants  were  hotels 
and  similar  institutions. 

Th.-  very  nature  of  a  city,  particularly  New 
Tork  City,  requires  progressively  Increasing 
decentralization  by  business  and  Industry  to 
areas  removed  from  the  business  hub.  As 
businesses  have  moved  they  have  encroached 
U.O-on  and  entered  into  predominantly  resi- 
dential areas;  to  restrict  them  to  residential 
service  is  not  only  unfair  but  may  well  result 
In  future  disinclination  on  the  part  of  new 
enterprises  to  locate  in  available  areas  out- 
side the  limited  confines  of  Manhattan. 

4.  Second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mall, 
and  particularly  parcel  post,  have  suffered 
serious  setbacks,  particularly  because  of 
time  between  dispatch  and  delivery.  No  valid 
reason  has  been  advanced  why  it  should  take 
anywhere  from  2  to  7  days  for  a  parcel  to 
travel  from  one  zone  In  New  York  City  to  any 
other  New  York  zone,  yet  such  delays  have 
become  so  much  more  frequent  In  the  past 
month  as  to  Indicate  that  action  U  required 
to  expedite  this  class  of  mail. 

5.  Intracity  mall  procedures  must  be  ex- 
amined to  discover  why  properly  addressed 
first-class    maU   should   take   fr^m   2   to  as 


much  aa  4  or  5  days  in  transit  from  one  city 
office  to  another.  Even  8ssuming  heavier 
dally  volume,  caused  by  shorter  working  days, 
creates  some  slowing  down,  pneumatic  tuties 
carry  a  large  portion  of  the  city's  internal 
mail;  and.  whereas  a  letter  may  t)e  expected 
upon  occasion  to  arrive  1  day  late,  more  than 
1  day's  delay  (an  occurrence  only  too  com- 
mon since  June  1)  Is  Inexcusable. 

6.  Directory  service  is  essential  primarily  In 
larije  urban  areas,  which  tre  relatively  few 
in  number.  As  an  importar  t  adjunct  of  the 
first-class  mail,  this  service  never  has  caused 
appreciable  drain  upon  pc  ;tal  revenues  so 
far  as  may  be  determined  from  published 
fl-jures.  In  view  of  its  cle;  r  importance  to 
the  city's  business  ccmmur.ity  the  directory 
service  should  l>e  reinstated  in  New  York  as 
a  normal  part  of  first-class  service. 

7.  New  York  businessmen  during  the  past 
5  weeks  or  more  have  attempted,  through  in- 
numerable expedients,  to  svrmcunt  the  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  early  branch  office  closing 
hours,  all  to  no  avail.  Among  other  methods, 
they  have  tried  trucking  nail  to  branches 
other  than  those  customari»y  used,  only  to 
run  Into  parkins;  difficultle?,  new  crowds  of 
mailers,  and  similar  conditicns;  they  have 
u'tillzed  employees'  autos  to  carry  pcrcel  post 
to  outlying  residential  distilcts  for  mailing, 
only  to  run  the  dangers  attendant  upon  keep- 
ing parcels  overnleht  in  the  autos  before 
they  may  be  posted;  end  they  have  used  local 
mall  boxes  and  chutes,  necessitating  use  of 
crdlnary  stamps  instead  of  their  postage 
meters.  None  of  these  ha?  been  efficacious 
and  all.  nattu-ally,  have  added  needless  ex- 
pense to  business  operations. 

8  The  association,  with  a  most  unanimous 
Epontaneity,  Is  convinced  that  postal  econ- 
omies and  an  increase  in  po?tal  efficiency  can 
both  be  attained,  but  not  by  such  cutbaclcs 
in  service  as  those  now  in  elfect.  They  point 
to  the  Hoover  Commission  r?port  as  the  tolu- 
tion  to  postal  problem  of  s?rvice  with  econ- 
omy. The  Hoover  reconmnendations  for 
streamlining  the  Post  0:Bce  Department 
along  realistic,  modern  lines  offer  the  blue- 
print for  practical  economy  and  cCiclency, 
and  adoption  is  strongly  advocated  by  our 
membership. 


Communism  in  Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION  OP  FlEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  I.  KAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI<ESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  newspaper  article  and  an  edi- 
torial, both  from  tlie  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  10.  1950. 

Ha%"ing  been  in  Belsirtide  la.^^t  October 
with  the  Special  Committee  on  E.xpendi- 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  material 
in  the  article  by  Andrev  Tully. 

The  editorial  expresses  my  sentiments 
toward  Tito  exactly,  and  I  agree  that 
America  should  be  ver>-  very  careful  in 
dealing  with  this  bloody  dictator. 

I  think  both  the  article  and  the  edi- 
torial are  worthy  of  ridding  by  every 
real  American.    They  fdlow: 

Big  BricKS  for  Yccosla\  ia  s  Big  Wheels 

(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Beloaoe.  August  10. — C'nly  two  kinds  of 
autos  are  seen  on  Belgrade  s  streets. 


There  Is  the  modest,  medium-price  Job 
driven  by  American;  and  assorted  other  for- 
eigners, and  there  is  t^-e  big  Buick  wi'.'.i  he.ivy 
silk  curtains  atle<ted  by  top  drawer  Y'ugos.lav 
bureaucrats. 

These  Buicks  are  glaring  symbols  for  all 
to  see  of  the  contrast  in  the  living  standards 
between  tlie  Yugoslav  man  in  the  street  and 
his  Communist  bosses. 

While  the  average  man  In  this  "people's 
republic"  walks  or  rides  overcrowded  trams 
on  an  empty  stomach  to  his  one-  or  two- 
rcom  apartment  shared  with  three  or  four 
cther  persons,  the  bureaucrat  roars  about 
town  In  his  Buick.  eats  hearty  meals  and 
shacks  up  at  the  state's  expense  in  premium 
housing. 

Under  the  law.  top  bureaucrats  aren't  sup- 
posed to  make  more  than  10.000  dinars,  or 
f2D0,  a  month.  There  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  law  Is  winked  at.  to  put  it  mildly, 
for  the  bureaucrats  live  on  the  scale  much 
more  lavish  than  would  be  possible  en  10.000 
dinars  a  month  in  a  town  where  an  omelet 
for  two  costs  $16. 

Even  if  they  stay  within  the  law.  however, 
the  bureaucrats  can  do  O.  K.  They  get  free 
housing,  and  no  state  functionary  Is  going 
to  try  to  palm  off  a  slum  tenement  on  an 
official  who  may  some  day  occupy  a  high, 
dangerotis  position.  Their  servants  are  fur- 
nished by  the  state.  They  have  expense 
allowances,  the  details  of  which  are  never 
disclosed,  and  then  there  are  the  Buicks. 

In  a  way.  these  Buiclcs  are  amusing.  They 
represent  a  throwback  to  the  old  European 
tradition  of  royalty  being  too  bright  for  the 
eyes  of  the  masses.  Thus,  in  this  "peoples 
republic,"  those  heavy  silk  curtains.  They 
are  even  on  convertibles.  They  expose  the 
phonyness  of  a  state  In  which  men  are 
supposed  to  be  comrades  existing  on  a  com- 
mon level  for  the  good  of  ail. 

Marshall  Tito  himself,  of  course.  Is  the 
prime  example  of  this  hypocrisy  He  lives  in 
splendor  that  would  bankrupt  any  but  the 
top-drawer  kings.  In  Belgrade,  he  has  two 
homes — the  white  palace  in  town  which 
formerly  housed  Prince  Regent  Paul  and  a 
rlila  up  in  the  hills  overioolilng  the  city. 
He  summers  in  Pauls  old  palace  at  Bled,  has 
a  castle  on  the  island  of  Brioni  in  the 
Adriatic  and  another  villa  at  Dubrovnic  on 
the  lower  Adriatic. 

Tito  is  about  as  close  to  the  people  as  old 
Louis  XV  was  to  the  {>eople  of  France.  He 
appears  in  public  only  after  all  buildings 
along  the  route  have  been  evacuated.  Wher- 
ever he  is.  no  ordinary  Yugoslav  can  ap- 
proach any  closer  than  a  couple  of  city 
blocks.  In  Brioni.  none  but  cfflciais  and 
servants  is  permitted  on  the  Island  while 
Tito  Is  there,  and  he  Is  always  accompanied 
by  silent,  sinister  Aleltsander  Rankovlc.  vice 
premier  tnd  minister  of  interior  or  head  of 
the  UDBA  secret  police. 

In  fact,  there  are  only  two  similarities  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  bureaucratic 
•bosses.  Here,  some  bureaucrats  have  steel 
teeth,  like  the  man  In  the  street,  instead  of 
gold  ones.  And  because  neckties  are  consid- 
ered a  bourgeois  emblem,  the  bureaucrats 
take  pride  in  going  about  with  open  collars. 
The  average  man.  of  course,  leaves  off  his 
necktie  because  he  hasn't  the  money  to  buy 
one. 

Plating  Both  Sides 

A  new  term.  "Titolsm."  came  into  popular 
usage  as  a  byproduct  of  the  cold  war  when 
Yugoslavia  was  expelled  from  the  Comin- 
form. 

In  the  Communist  world  it  meant  treason 
to  Moscow.  But  outside  the  iron  curtain 
the  term  was  used  to  define  CommunLst 
movements  which  adhered  to  Marx  but  re- 
volted at  Ru.'sian  dictation  when  it  Impinged 
upon  national  rights  and  ihterests. 
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▼"tfhftil -f^ilnkrrs    entertained    the    hoj  e 

tliKt  TltolUB.  •pirendln"  out  from  T xi|t i»1j»v I. %, 

e        ■      "!y  wouM  WMjermine   the  nrw  en.- 

Un  li  MMIat  In  A^ln  and  e«stern 

Kowerer  tb*  tW»  In  Korea  hM  taken  all 
ol  the  flcht  cut  of  Tuirci»l«Tt*'i  tough-tslk- 
Ing  dictator  und  hto  cr»w.  Beg«tlnf  Moscow 
for  petce.  they  insst  they  »r*  not  undor 
«rt>U8»tlon«  to  or  m  airreetnent  with  aiiy 
ywernnxnt  cr  politlciU  ijroup — me«n- 
Amcrlca  and  her  friends.  This  Is  quite 
»t  from  the  tune  the  TltoUta  sang  a 
few  weeXs  ago  when  thev  »-«re  McUng  loaiM 
In  this  country. 

This  should  l>e  a  warning  to  us  to  t)ewa:-« 
of  these  sudrten  turncoats  who  approach  ikS 
with  a  tin  cup  held  In  bloody  hands.  For  if 
thr  tide  turns  In  oui  favor,  the  line  wlU  fonn 
a^ain. 


J.  Hardin  Peterson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  GORDCN  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALjyoKNi.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on? 
of  the  most  beloved  and  likable  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  has  decided  to  retii-e, 
J.  Haimn  Prrf^soN.  of  Florida.  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar  with  *he 
deTotlon  to  hard  work,  with  the  loyalty, 
with  the  integrity  and  capability  of  Mr. 
FrrosoN. 

I  had  an  oppcrtunily  to  see  the  high 
regard  and  respect  that  the  people  of 
hi&  district  had  for  hun,  when,  several 
years  a?o.  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  visited  his 
district  in  connection  with  some  beach- 
eroeion  problems  which  he  sought  to 
hare  corrected.  I  found  his  people  de- 
voted to  him.  and  it  was  easy  to  see  why, 
because  he  had  for  years  worked  hard  to 
reprcBent  them  in  Oonsress  and  had 
given  personal  and  particular  care  to 
each  and  every  problem  brought  to  him 
for  couiidenition. 

Mr.  PrraisfiK's  retirement  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. He  hcs  served  with  distinction  for 
years  and  will  leave  a  void  that  will  be 
hard  to  filL 


moist  Propa'anda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o* 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or  UAXTLKHV 

IN  TI-Z  HOUSE  OF  RSPBKBITATIVXS 

Thurplay.  AuQust  10.  1950 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  iioid  iti 
my  hazkd  a  etrcular  i«med  and  dlitrflMtte  1 

by  the  Communist  Party  of  Maryland. 
This  circular  haa  lx?en  distributed 
throughout  the  city  of  Biliimore  and 
area  in  an  effort  to  dlBorgamze  and  caui* 
difuotty  in  our  rU-out  effort  to  defeat 
cfMrncnism  in  the  world  It  demands 
that  cir  American  force--,  i^-  -  .  hui.  v. .i 
Ircm  Kerca  and  that  v.c  joui  i..-iiUo  With 


Stalin  and  his  cohorts.  It  goes  to  show 
what  the  Commies  are  doing  today  and 
will  continue  to  do.  Not>*ilhstanding 
their  atucks  upon  me  in  the  I>ally 
Worker,  and  other  questionable  publica- 
tions, and  their  threat  to  defeat  me  for 
reelection.  I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  today  In  the 
he,  '  t  it  will  speed  the  enactment  of 
lei-  .1  which  will  control  the  activi- 

ties of  the  Ccmmunl.«;ts  and  their  proups. 
The  circular  represents  their  same  old 
palaver  and  follows  the  Communist 
Party  line  of  quickly  grabbing  and  cap- 
italizing anything  they  can  get  their 
hands  en  that  will  further  their  cause. 
In  this  particular  case,  it  Is  the  state- 
ment of  a  battle-fatlsiued  American 
soldier  which  was  printed  in  connection 
\kith  a  war  story  coming  out  of  Korea. 
Certainly  we  owe  it  to  our  fighting  men 
and  to  ourselves  to  see  that  these  persons 
and  organizations  who  are  not  loyal  to 
this  Government  be  controlled,  or  de- 
ported. While  our  boys  are  fighting  com- 
munism in  Korea,  the  corridors  of  the 
Senate  and  House  yesterday  were  jam- 
med with  these  very  same  people  who 
are  busying  themselves  circulating  Com- 
munist-inspired p>eace  petitions. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  govern- 
ing l)ody  of  this  country  that  at  a  time 
when  our  bo\s  are  being  registered  and 
taken  to  training  camps  preparatory*  to 
going  overseas,  that  persons  of  this  typo 
on  such  an  un-American  mission  are 
permitted  to  roam  the  Halls  of  Congress 
with  their  phony  peace  petitions. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  contacted  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  seeking  his  counsel  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  type  of  legislation 
which  would  best  control  communism. 
I  told  him  that  I  stand  ready  to  intro- 
duc3  any  legislation  which  he  felt  would 
stren<.Tthcn  his  hand  in  controlling  sub- 
versive persons,  or  groups,  and  eliminat- 
ing by  deportation  persons  who  are  in 
this  country  illegally. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  and. 
particularly  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  who  speak  for  them,  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  that  will  assure  the  people 
of  this  country  freedom  from  defeatist 
influences  of  this  kind. 


P«pl<xed     Urited     St.itei 
Wonderins    Whether 
LeaJzrs 


I  0 


People 

Tr-ist 


Are 
Our 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  II.  CAVIN 

or  FIKNSTLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
Thompson  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning 6  tar: 

IntrLEXLo  UwrT«D  Btatcs  Picple  Are  Won- 
pEaiMG  WurruxB  To  Trust  Ova  I.tAPw 

(By  Dorothy  Thompwm) 
We  are  on  the  way  toward  a  general  mohl- 

Uzation,  eccnoolcally  and  mllllarlly.    In  the 


event  of  the  continuation  of  thf  war  In 
Korea',  which  If  not  settled  by  the  Unlt*d 
Nations,  will  necessitate  the  reco!  qnest  of 
the  peninsula,  the  people  of  the  Unl'ed  States 
can  anticipate  total  conscription  ;.nd  total 
control  of  everything— life,  labor  capital, 
and  Income — by  the  state.  In  short  sr.d  by 
wh.itever  name  It  Is  chilled  we  can  intlcirate 
thnt  cocrcUe  mllltdry  and  bureaucritlc  fite 
collectivism  which,  when  practl*  ed  else- 
where, we  call  communism. 

Accomp-inylng  this  development  will  be 
the  old  demand  for  unity,  the  prote st  'Don't 
rock  the  beat."  and  the  urge  to  rust  our 
leaders.  To  raise  disagreeable  ques  icr.s  will 
soon  become  tantamount  to  conspL  Ing  with 
the  enemy. 

Before  this  state  of  affairs  Is  achieved  and 
wp  are  reduced  to  the  condition  described  In 
the  late  Georjre  Orwell's  1»48,  let  us  then 
raise  a  few  questions. 

WHY    TRUST    OUR    LIADERST 

Why  should  we  trust  our  leaders' 

H.\ve  the  policies  they  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued brought  us  peace,  stability,  a  id  Inter- 
u.itlonal  security,  or  have  they  brought  ua 
war.  Inflation,  and  International  chioe? 

We  have  had  a  continuing  admli.lstration 
in  offlce  since  1933.  cr  at  least  have  one  now. 
which  has  defended  all  the  internal  onal  acu 
of  Its  predecessors  backed  up  by  I  ipartisan 
Ecpubhcans.  Many  of  the  persons  who  ad- 
vised these  acts  are  still  advising.  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  they  did  not  know  for  what 
purpose  they  were  leading  us  In  the  last  war; 
that  ihcy  were  aUhcted  with  an  almost  in- 
credible blindness  to  geographical,  political, 
and  social  realities;  that,  for  th-  sake  of 
vorld  peace,  they  vested  the  secur.ty  of  the 
United  States  in  an  International  organiza- 
tion Incapcble,  because  of  its  ccnapositlon 
and  structure,  of  framing  let  alone  enforcing 
l:r,.ernatlonal  law,  and  that  now  via  that 
body,  we  are  p.galn  engaged  In  w;ir  lor  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  peace. 

Now.  "war  "  Is  not  "peace,"  despl'  e  the  new 
vocabulary  which  manages  to  del Jie  things 
by  their  exact  oppoaltea.  Nor  are  "United 
Kations  "  repelling  aggression  In  Korea.  Eol- 
diers  of  the  United  States  are.  to  far  un- 
successfully, trying  to  reverse  an  aggression 
Initiated  by  another  member  of  tne  United 
Nations,  whose  deleijate  Is  preset  tly  presi- 
dent of  lu  Security  Oiuncil.  W.thout  the 
Russians  the  United  Nations  was,  briefly  an 
alliance  against  ai^gresslve  communism,  rest- 
ing on  the  real  and  potential  for  ;es  of  the 
United  Sutea.  With  the  Russia  is  it  Is  a 
fiction.  But  for  the  sake  of  this  f  ctlcn  real 
persons — almost  entirely  Amer  cans — are 
risking  and  losing  their  real  lives. 

rcEUNC  or  UNREAtrrT 

It  is  no  Wisnder  that  bewildered  Vmerlcans 
have  a  strange  feeling  &f  total  ui.realUy 
about  the  struggle,  as  though  it  were  a 
di'cam. 

For  what  Is  Its  object — Its  tan  ;ible,  not 
fictional,  object?  The  flctlou  (as  it  turned 
out)  was  the  hope  that  a  decisive  ictlcn  by 
the  United  States  would,  of  Its  If,  bring 
about  a  halt  In  hostilities  or  b\  putting 
overwhelming  force  against  an  agg:esaor,  ha 
could  be  halted  In  his  aggression.  Well,  the 
overwhelming  force  was  not  on  the  spot,  nor 
Is  it  in  existence.  What  force  could  be  mus- 
tered had  to  be  Unport«d,  and  Iseft  re  it  got 
there  the  aggresaor  was  In  occupatl  j.i  all  over 
the  place,  and  now  he  cannot  t>e  1  alted  he 
must  be  driven  back,  during  which  process 
most  of  South,  and  perhaps  North  Korea  will 
be  destroyed. 

Assuming  that  this  can  be  accomplished— 
What  then? 

Korea    (like    Europe)     is    a    pent  isula  .of 
Asia.    It  is  bounded  on  land  by  R(d  China 
(estimated      population     400.000.00''».     and 
Carikcd  by  the  Soviet  Union  (estlm 
ulatiuu  with  European  satellites  30.^  i . 


That    la    three -quarters    of    a    billion,    all 
armed. 

Question:  Can  the  United  States  continue 
to  police  the  Korean  peninsula  (assuming 
that  we  win  the  localized  wan  without  an 
Asiatic  ally'  Shall  we  rearm  Japan  to  po- 
lice Asia  in  behalf  of  the  white  man's  peace? 
Or  can  we  do  this  with  the  aid  of  trcops 
from  AuEtra'.la  and  South  Africa,  both  of 
which  countries  practice  white  supremacy? 
Can  we  police  th»  whole  Eurasian  continent, 
three-quarters  cf  the  glot>e,  militarily  and 
economically  organized  from  the  Russian 
center,  t!ie  colossus  that  now  stands  astride 
the  great  continent,  with  one  foot  on  the 
E.*3e  and  the  other  on  the  border  of  India — 
which  stride  the  policies  of  our  leaders  en- 
couraged her  to  take? 

Apparently  our  leaders  (if  they  are  think- 
ing»  are  thlnklntf  In  terms  of  the  BritiFh 
policlnT  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
r.aval  power  was  decisive  and  control  of 
the  peninsulas  of  Eurasia  was  suOcient  to 
police  a  civided  mainland.  Today  that  no- 
tion is  Idiotic. 


RccCfhTtion  of  Communist  Russia — the 
Crealesl  Blund  r  cf  Ail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PEN.NSTLV.\N1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A 'nVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
consideration  which  may  be  given  to 
the  series  of  administration  blunders 
which  have  culminated  in  our  present 
war  in  Korea  priority  must  be  given  to 
our  original  recognition  of  Communist 
Ru!«ia.  Throuehout  the  terms  of  three 
Republican  Presidents  we  .steadfastly  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Red  regime  as 
anything  other  than  a  band  of  lawless 
psychopaths  and  continued  to  deny  to 
them  that  place  in  our  ofiBcial  inter- 
course which  is  reserved  for  those  who 
follow  the  basic  rules  of  civilization. 

When  the  New  Deal  came  to  power, 
however,  one  of  its  fir.st  acts  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the.se  brigands  full  recognition 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  which  we  know 
now  was  nothing  more  than  an  invitation 
for  the  Reds  to  embark  upon  their 
studied  program  of  undertaking  to  sabo- 
tage and  wreck  our  free  Government  and 
besmirch  our  democratic  way  of  hfe. 

Today  we  are  locked  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict with  forces  which  have  been 
launched  by  Soviet  Rus..ia  and  it  makes 
even  less  sense  than  it  did  in  1933  that 
we  should  continue  recognition  of  this 
group  of  lawless  killers.  Certainly  a  re- 
view of  history  will  reveal  that  we  have 
repeatedly  withdrawn  our  diplomats 
from  other  countries  when  tiie  provoca- 
tion was  not  half  so  great  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  only  a  logical  conclusion  that 
we  should  without  hesitation  sever  all 
ties  with  the  Kremlin  and  thus  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  will  no  longer  traf- 
fic with  these  international  pariahs. 

Jhere  WiU.  cf  course,  be  a  protesting 
wail  ficca  those  *ho  will  argue  that  i^e 


v.-ill  thus  lose  a  valuable  listening  post 
where  we  could  keep  tabj  on  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  Cominform  but  to  that  I 
would  simply  inquire  as  t )  just  what  of 
value  we  have  gleaned  frctn  our  present 
ofiBcial  contacts.  Certainl;-.  we  got  noth- 
ing v.hich  gave  as  a  clue  to  the  plan  to 
Invade  Korea  and  certaiily,  too,  con- 
tinued association  with  thieves  and 
murderers  can  only  result  in  the  lessen- 
ing of  our  stature  in  the  commonwealth 
of  nations. 

Incidentally.  I  feel  that  there  are  a 
great  many  in  the  administration  today 
who  realize  that  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Russia  was  a  mistake.  It 
may  well  be.  therefore,  that  smarting 
under  the  just  criticism  iiow  being  di- 
rected at  the  White  Housi .  a  move  may 
be  made  just  prior  to  the  election  in 
November  to  regain  favor  with  a  dis- 
gusted and  disillusioned  jublic  by  can- 
celing our  relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I  am 
now  putting  myself  on  record,  as  a  Re- 
publican, as  favoring  such  action. 


Truman  and  His  Advisers  Were  Warned 
of  Vr'ar  in  Kon  a 


EXTENSION  OF  RI^IARKS 


OF 


HGN.  LAWRENCE  H.SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRliSENTATU^ES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Democratic  administration  had 
plenty  of  warning  that  wsr  was  about  to 
break  out  in  Korea.  The  statements  of 
surprise  by  Mr.  Truman  Mr.  Acheson. 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  fal>e  front  to  con- 
ceal the  real  facts. 

Mr.  Ray  Tucker,  In  his  column  on 
August  8.  points  out  revealing  facts  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  have. 
I  include  the  salient  statements  from  his 
account  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Nation\l  Whirligig — D.ata  Shows  Tkcman, 
Aides  Weke  Warned  or  Korea  War 
( By  Ray  Tuckf  r ) 

Washington. — Documented  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Armeil  Services  Com- 
mittee by  Rear  Adm.  Rofcoe  H.  Hillen- 
koetter,  head  of  the  Cent.-al  Intelligence 
A?ency.  convinces  both  Denixrratic  and  Re- 
publican members  of  that  bxly  that  Presi- 
dent Truman,  Secretary  Ach-?son.  and  Secre- 
tary Johnson  were  given  full  warning  of  the 
North  Korean  attack  on  J\iu>i  25.  but  failed 
to  heed  It. 

The  contrary  testimony  of  .\dmlral  Hillen- 
koetter  and  Secretary  Johnson  has  precipi- 
tated demands  for  Impeachirent  of  the  na- 
tional defense  head,  for  a  majority  of  the 
meml)ers  believe  the  Intellig:nce  Chieftain, 
on  the  basis  of  the  factual  rei»orts  he  turned 
over  to  the  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Pentagon  Building  for  more 
than  a  year. 

BLAICX 

They  find  It  Impossible  tc  reconcile  the 
facts  and  flgtires  In  the  intelJ.gence  file  with 
Mr.  Johnsca'8  flat  statement  tefore  the  com- 


mittee to  the  effect  that  "the  N  rth  Korean 
attack  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  us." 
•  •  •  •  • 

AGREESIINT 

Admiral  HlUenkoetier's  reports  on  North 
Korean  preparations  lor  war  covered  the  pe- 
riod from  February  28.  1949.  to  June  23.  1950. 
2  days  before  the  Invasion  Itself.  They  were 
delivered  to  the  three  top  officials  peri- 
odically— sometimes  daily,  semlweekly,  or 
veekly. 

The  most  Informative  data,  which  was  re- 
layed to  the  White  House  and  the  two  other 
departments  In  May  of  1949,  told  cf  a  secret 
ETreement  looking  toward  ageresslon  hetweeu 
the  North  Korean  Government  and  Russia. 
It  leaves  no  doubt  of  Stalin's  Inspiration  of 
the  present  conflict. 

PACT 

Under  this  pact.  Russia  was  permitted  to 
assign  50  military  officers  to  the  North  Ko- 
rea capital  to  plan  the  strategy.  The  num- 
ber WES  later  lncrea.?ed  to  100. 

Russia  also  agreed  to  furnish  trucks,  tanks, 
aircraft,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  war  material. 

North  Korea  promised  to  build  or  repair 
docks,  railroads,  highways,  and  warehouses 
for  transporting  and  storing  these  supplies 
pending  zero  hour. 

IL&ILO 

Admiral  Hlllenkoetter  subsequently  re- 
ported that  on  quiet  Sunday  mornings  the 
Communist  forces  created  disturbances  in 
border  villages,  made  feint  attacks,  and 
tested  the  strength  of  opposing  southern 
forces. 

In  view  of  these  depredations,  he  forecast 
that  withdrawal  of  our  occupation  army 
would  precipitate  a  large-scale  invasion 

In  April  of  this  year  intelligence  gave  word 
that  the  m.ilitary  material  promised  by  Rus- 
sia under  the  1949  agreement  was  beginning 
to  reach  North  Korea. 

On  June  10.  Admiral  Hlllenkoetter  tola 
how  all  civilians  had  been  evacuated  from 
a  zone  two  kilometers  deep  Just  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  That  Is  always  a 
routine,  prewar  precaution. 

On  June  19.  White  House.  State  E>epart- 
ment.  and  Pentagon  were  warned  of  intense 
concentration  of  troops  in  this  evacuated 
no  man's  land,  and  a  massing  of  material. 
On  June  23,  2  days  before  the  take-off.  an 
invasion  within'  a  few  days  or  weeks  was 
predicted. 

COAT 

The  committee.  Including  such  a  loyal 
Democrat  as  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia.  Armed 
Services  chairman.  Insists  that  it  has  no  al- 
te.-native  except  to  believe  that  Secretary 
Johnson,  as  spokesman  for  tht  administra- 
tion, was  se 
the  debacle. 


tlon,  was  seeking  to  avoid  res 


i|  ad^ 

I^nsi 


bUlty  for 


Although  no  high  official  has  dared  to  hold 
MacArthur  at  fault,  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions by  prominent  Democrats  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  the  blame  should  be  unloaded  on 
our  commander  at  Tokyo.  In  view  of  these 
Central  Intelligence  reports.  MacArthur 
seems  a  likely  "goaf  as  Admiral  Kimmel 
and  General  Short  were  so  pictured  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 

RM>oiwn>n.iTT 

But  "Mac"  Is  too  smart  to  be  CAUght  tlut 
way.  In  a  public  statement,  he  has  tnad« 
clear  that,  until  President  Truman  decided 
to  resist  the  North  Koreans'  Invasion,  this 
area  was  never  Included  within  his  com- 
mand. Every  newspaper  and  magazine  cor- 
respondent in  the  Par  Bart  has  given  testi- 
mony to  that  fact. 

In  short,  the  accumulatlne  evidence  seems 
to  make  It  Impos-slble  for  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Dean  Acheson.  and  Louis  A.  Johziaon  to  escap* 
luOividual  and  coUectlve  reapranrtbUity. 
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Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.WIGGLESWORTH 

1J<  THE  nO"^X  OF  R£PRfci>ENTATIVES 

TJiuriday.  August  3,  1950 

Mr  WIGGLESWCRTH.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  at  \his  point  in  the  Rixord  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald. Monday .  July  24.  1950.  entitled 
"Freedom  Lesion": 

PUKZDOM  LSOON 

Wbere  the  Communina  hare  otit«trlpp«l 

US  is  m  InnoTfttion.  While  we  have  foufht 
diplcmaticallT  and  militarily  on  traditional 
lines — eren  the  strategic  A-bomb  is  a  classi- 
cal lose  of  a  new  weapon — the  SoTlet  has  set 
out  radically.  In  China  It  helped  the  rativo 
Communists  take  over  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion. In  CzechoeloTakla  it  won  a  nation  by 
lnflltra*lon  into  the  government.  Even  its 
mihuary  flanking  maneuvers  In  Korea  are 
a  new  us*  of  im  old  atrategy.  And  Its  st-jri 
of  exhausting  the  west  by  multiple  crisis  is 
a  consideraliie  improvement  on  the  Hitler 
technique. 

Let's  take  one  re«pect  In  which  we  have  not 
failed  to  use  any  t>old  thinking.  The  west 
is  desperately  In  need  of  fighting  men.  not 
only  in  Korea,  but  to  stand  ready  in  any  of 
the  half  dozen  danger  areas.  Yet  we  leave 
mllUons  on  our  side  unarmed. 

There  are  the  west  Germana.  Among  them 
are  fine  fighting  material  and  ab'.e  ufflcers. 
The  Communists  are  arming  the  east  Ger- 
mans Into  a  p.iwerful  mUltary  force.  Yet  we 
have  found  no  way  to  arm  the  men  on  our 
side  of  the  border.  Even  the  appeal  of  Chan- 
celor  AdenaiMT  for  25.000  Federal  poUce  Is 
understood  tc  have  been  rejected,  in  favor 
of  enlargement  of  the  Sute  police. 

Of  ciurse  tiere  are  considerable  political 
problems  involved:  The  French  partlculariy 
are  afraid  of  any  renascence  of  the  German 
military  mlgh;.     But  U  there  no  way  out? 

There  are  the  JapancM — the  finest  tind  of 
fighting  men  we  could  get  for  Asiatic  en- 
gagement. Yet  we  leave  them  unarmed, 
adding  to  the  economic  difOcuitles  of  the  oc- 
cupied nation.  Again  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments why  we  should  not  arm  them  as  a 
Japuie««  lorcf.  In  vtolatlon  of  their  consti- 
tution and  ir  the  peril  of  a  revived  milita- 
rism.    But  is  there  no  other  solution? 

There  are  tlie  hcets  of  east  European  refu- 
gees in  DP  carnps  in  Germany,  as  Ed?:3r  Ansel 
MQwrer  uidlcJited  on  hu  page  the  other  day. 
Unque«tlonaMy  there  are  antl -Communists 
In  China  whc  have  refused  to  serve  the  Na- 
tionalists but  would  join  some  mtematlonal 
freedom  force. 

What  to  do  to  gather  these  millions  into 
such  a  force  organLeed.  wesponed,  and  offi- 
ce- 1  is  a  challenge  to  our  resourcefulne.'^s. 
Pe.'haps  It  can  be  done  through  the  United 
Ndtl  T^.  by  a  TTN  force  subject  to  the  asaem- 
b  y  where  the  Ruaalan  Teto  would  not  appiy. 
Perhaps  It  could  be  done  through  regional 
crganlzationa.  such  a«  the  Atlantic  CouociL 
It  is  not  Inconceivable  that  it  could  be  an 
American  lortign  legion  provided  with  sale- 
guard*  •gainsK  tia  ttiM  for  any  other  purposes 
than  those  prawttsd  by  the  UN. 

The  pomt  la.  bars  la  the  enormous  pool  of 
manpower  ready,  even  eager,  to  )oln  the  de- 
fenses against  communistic  tyranny.  Here 
are  we  who  dtcperataiy  aasd  tbetr  aid.  Yet 
because  there  Is  no  toammXkttml  aHthod  to 
Join  tXM  luo.  we  s<-ru^ie  along  wikbuut  tiiem. 


Tlie  Russians  have  been  outthlnklng  us. 
They  organise  a  tributary  economy  to  con- 
solidate the  productive  forces  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  yet  we  have  dUficulty  working 
out  the  minor  advances  of  a  steel  pcxjl.  True. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  make  democratic  na- 
tions march  together  than  to  regiment 
satellites,  but  all  it  demands  is  a  more  imag- 
inative, a  bolder,  approach. 

We  let  the  Gerranns  get  away  with  their 
propaeanda  about  potato  bugs  dropped  on 
east  Germany,  and  fall  to  make  the  imagi- 
native answer,  the  shipment  of  free  DDT  to 
the  east  German  larmers,  as  Senator 
Fu^NCEBs  suggested  the  other  day. 

This  is  a  new  day  in  world  conflict  when 
the  old  wavs  won't  do.  Communism  coxild 
win  Just  because  we  never  found  a  way  to 
unite  her  enemies  efTcctlvelv. 


The  Boy  Scout  Coari  of  H'  nor, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 


Will  Whittington  Rftirei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OK  C'lITORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEiJ 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  Eighty -first  Con- 
gress the  House  of  Representative.^  will 
lose  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  re- 
spected Meml)ers.  the  Honorable  Will 
Whiti^ncton  of  Mississippi,  who  has  vol- 
untarily elected  to  retire  after  a  lone  and 
distinguished  tenure  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  have  had  the  privilesre  of  serving 
^ith  h^m  as  a  Member  of  the  Hoase  Pub- 
lic Works  CommiiLee.  under  his  compe- 
tent leadership  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. His  knowledge  of  the  many  and 
various  bills  and  issues  tha.  have  come 
before  that  committee  for  consideration 
is  remarkable.  He  has  been  influential 
in  the  passage  of  the  first  flood -control 
bill  which  has  been  such  a  great  help  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  Los  Angeles 
County  in  particular.  I  knew  of  the 
great  and  beneficial  work  of  Mr.  Whit- 
iiNGTON  long  before  I  came  to  Congress, 
in  connection  with  my  services  as  a 
member  of  Los  Angeles  County  Flood 
Control  Boerd.  Mr.  Whitti.ngton  is  held 
in  high  esteem  in  Los  Angeles  County 
because  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
many  homes  and  pubhc  highways,  and 
many  lives  are  safer  from  the  destruc- 
tion by  floods  on  account  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tincton's  thoughtful  consideration  of 
our  flood  problems  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee and  later  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

I  personally  regret  to  see  Mr.  Whit- 
TiNGTON  retire  from  service  in  the  House. 
His  competent  and  capable  services  will 
be  missed  and  difficult  to  replace.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  he  may  have  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  which  he 
has  earned  and  deserves  because  of  the 
years  of  falLhf  ul  service  be  has  rendered 
to  the  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA'^KS 
or 

KCN.  jam:s  e.  van  zandt 

Of  PtNNSTLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pr^at  honor  r.nd  privilege  to  address 
the  Boy  Scout  Court  of  Honor  at  Camp 
Anderson,  near  TjTonc.  Fa.,  on  August  6, 
1950, 

My  address  follows: 

Address  DELnmcD  by  Repfcsentattvt  James 
E.     Van     Zandt,     Mracaxa     or     Covcress. 

TWENTT-SICOND       DlSTaiCT       Or       PlNNSYL- 
VANIA,  AT  THE  BOT   SCOtrr  COUIT  OF  HONOt, 

PcPTti  District  Poy  Scouts  of  America, 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  August  6,  1950 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Scout 
lerders  and  Scouts,  I  am  highly  honored  by 
the  kind  invitation  to  partldjjate  In  the  an- 
nu.il  program  Incident  to  the  B.  y  Scout 
Court  of  Honor,  of  the  Porter  District  Boy 
Scduts  of  America. 

In  accepting  your  kind  Invitation.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  Scouting  move- 
ment is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams ever  conceived  for  the  development 
of  youth  and  the  building  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

I  recall  that  It  was  In  the  performance  of 
a  good  turn  by  an  unknown  London  Bjy 
Scout  that  paved  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Scouting  movement  in  America. 

It  was  a  foggy  night  In  London  in  the  fall 
of  1909  when  an  unknown  Boy  Scout  helped 
Mr.  William  D.  Bayce.  a  Chicago  publisher, 
to  find  a  difficult  address  In  old  L'^ndon. 
Mr.  Boyce  c9ered  the  Scout  a  shilling  as 
a  tip.  wliich  was  courteously  refused  in 
the&e  wordo — "No  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a 
Scout,  and  a  Scout  never  accepts  tips  for 
beliig  helpful." 

Mr.  Boyce  expressed  surprise  and  Inquired 
what  the  boy  meant.  The  boy  in  turn  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  anyone  did  not 
know  of  Eaden-Powell's  Boy  Scouts  and 
asked  permission  to  take  Mr.  Boyce  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  Boy  Scouts. 

Tliere  he  was  told  of  the  experience  of 
Robert  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  later  Lord  Baden- 
Powell.  when  he  went  to  South  Africa  ns  a 
member  of  the  BrltLsh  constabulary  during 
the  Boer  War,  1899-1902.  Baden-Powell  was 
dismayed  to  find  that  recruits  sent  to  him 
lacked  the  fundamentals  of  dej->endabihty, 
resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Baden-Powell  planned  outdoor  recreation 
programs  to  develop  his  men  and  make  them 
strong  and  reliant. 

In  1903,  when  he  returned  to  England  he 
found  that  his  program  was  being  i;sed  by 
leaders  In  boys'  work.  In  1907  he  organized 
a  Boy  Scout  troop  and  took  20  beys  to  a  camp 
on  Brownsea  Island  off  the  English  coast  to 
try  out  the  idea.  It  proved  a  tremendous 
success  and  the  Scouting  movement  bec:\me 
a  reality  with  many  more  troops  being 
ortranlsed. 

The  motto  "Be  Prepared"  was  adapted  from 
the  law  of  survival  in  the  jungle  and  is  In- 
scribed on  the  Scout  badge. 

Mr.  Boyce.  the  Chicago  publisher,  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Baden  Powell  and  his 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  was 
so  impressed  that  he  sectired  and  brought 
with  him  to  America  a  tru  iKful  of  literature 
on  the  subject  as  well  as  unifurnis,  badges, 
and  insignia. 


Forty  years  ago.  on  February  8.  1910,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  organized  by  an 
act  of  incorporation  as  an  organization  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Thus  Scouting  In 
America  was  born  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
In  1916  the  organization  was  rfflclally  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  when  a  Federal  charter 
was  approved  and  signed  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Nearly  2.000000  American  Boy  Scouts  are 
banded  together  this  year  under  the  19'SO 
Boy  Scout  slogan.  "Strengthen  the  Arm  of 
Liberty." 

The  fine  spirit  symbolized  In  the  famous 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  a  theory,  but  an 
cctual  practice  of  the  whole  Scout  family. 

For  it  Is  in  Scouting  that  you  will  find 
Cub  Scouts.  Boy  ScouU,  Senior  Scouts,  and 
all  of  their  leaders  pledged  to  practice  clean 
living  in  their  daily  lives.  They  provide  the 
strength  that  is  found  in  the  Scouting  move- 
ment and  are  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
record  achieved  In  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  good  clilzenship. 

Many  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  yesterday  have 
served  their  country  with  valor  and  distinc- 
tion in  two  world  wars.  Tonight  In  the  rice 
ptaddles  of  Korea,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  and  fireside,  many  former  Scouts  are 
among  the  gallant  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
fighting  valiantly  despite  tremendous  odds, 
against  the  godless  communistic  hordes  that 
seek  to  extinguish  the  torch  of  liberty  and 
plunge  the  world  Into  slavery  and  spiritual 
darkness. 

Kelly.  Anderson.  Hansen.  Donovan.  SUbcr- 
steln,  and  Warder  are  only  a  handful  of 
names  o.  former  Boy  Scouu  whose  fame  is 
forever  written  In  the  history  books  of  our 
Nation. 

Their  names  are  Indicative  of  the  many 
races  end  creeds  that  make  up  America. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to  the 
B->y  Scouts  is  recorded  In  the  words  of  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nlmltz  when  he  said 
after  World  War  II.  "Forty  percent  of  the 
men  I  commanded  in  the  Pacific  had  t>een 
Boy  Scouu.  But  that  40  percent  won  60 
percent  of  the  awards  for  valor." 

These  words  of  Admiral  Nimltz  further 
Justify  the  ideals  and  the  visions  of  the 
early  leaders  In  the  ScnutlnK  movement. 

In  paying  tribute  to  these  former  Boy 
Scouts  as  American  war  heroes,  we  are  re- 
minded that  their  brother  Scouts  in  Europe 
and  the  Philippines  also  served  the  cause 
of  liberty  with  honor  and  distinction,  for 
the  Scouting  movement  Is  International  In 
scope. 

It  Is  our  hop>e  and  prayer  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Scouting  may  be  inscribed  on  the 
hearts  of  the  3routh  of  all  nations  and  aid  In 
hastening  the  day  when  we  may  enjoy  true 
brotherhood  among  all  nations. 

The  hUtory  of  World  War  II  reveals  that 
the  first  steps  taken  by  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
were  to  subjugate  youth  and  banish  the 
Boy  Scout  movement. 

In  Japan  the  same  diabolical  tactics  were 
employed  by  the  dictator  regime  as  It  cap- 
tured and  enslaved  youth  In  its  mad  desire 
for  world  conquest. 

The  Japanese  In  China  sank  to  the  lowest 
depths  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
opium  and  then  selling  the  drug  to  Chinese 
youth,  mindful  that  in  China  boys  13  years 
of  age  were  eltsilble  for  military  service. 

By  contrast  here  In  America  during  World 
War  II.  our  youth  were  more  fortunate.  It 
Is  true  that  child  labor  legislation  was  modi- 
fled  to  help  the  manpower  situation  and.  as 
a  result,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  America's  ycuth  In  Industry  But  the 
employment  of  otir  youthful  citizens  Wits 
aept  within  reasonable  bounds 

Boy  Scouts  In  America  rendered  conspicu- 
ous service  to  their  country  during  World 
War  II  by  engaging  In  scores  of  activities 
connected  with  the  war  effort,  among  which 


were  the  collecting  of  tin,  waste  paper,  and 
metal,  and  the  selling  of  war  bonds. 

In  fill  these  projects  Boy  Scouts  achieved 
a  remnrkable  record  for  mdu<;try  and  faith- 
fulness to  these  patriotic  tasks. 

Today  as  we  witness  the  war  clouds  gath- 
ering again  over  a  troubled  and  aiiXious 
world,  we  are  shocked  at  the  realization  that 
the  so-called  "police  action"  in  Korea  may 
prove  to  be  the  first  shot  in  world  war  III 

It  Is  deplorable  to  realize  that  the  youth  of 
the  world  Is  face  to  lace  every  few  years  with 
devastating  wars. 

If  the  principles  of  Scouting  could  be  In- 
scribed on  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  all 
nations,  the  world  could  look  to  the  futiue 
with  confidence. 

That  Is  the  crusade  that  world  Scouting 
must  carry  on  to  a  successfiii  conclusion. 

Here  in  America  we  all  have  a  mission  to 
perform  In  meeting  our  responsibUltles  to 
the  youth  of  this  Nation.  I  know  of  no  finer 
means  of  accomplishing  our  mission  than  by 
continued  support  and  Interest  in  the  Scout- 
ing movement. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  mothers  end 
fathers,  relatives  and  friends  for  the  active 
support  you  are  giving  the  Boy  Scout  niove- 
ment  In  this  area. 

Your  presence  here  this  evening  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Scouting  movement  for  you  are 
giving  not  only  active  and  moral  support  in 
particular  to  ail  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Porter 
district,  but  In  general  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

At  these  ceremonies  today  Boy  Scouts  of  all 
grades  are  honored  and  rewarded  for  the 
progress  they  have  made  and  for  the  credits 
they  have  Justly  earned.  These  Scouts  could 
not  have  made  such  fi.ie  progress  unless 
they  had  Scout  leaders  who  were  Interested 
in  them  and  parents  and  relatives  who  cn- 
coiiraged  them. 

Tyrone  and  vicinity  may  well  feel  proud 
of  Its  youthful  citizens  for  they  refiect  due 
credit  on  their  parents,  teachers,  churches, 
and  the  civic  and  fraternal  organizations 
who  have  demonstrated  a  lively  Interest  in 
their  welfare. 

These  Boys  Scouts.  Junior  citizens  of  to- 
day, are  the  future  senior  citizens  who  are 
going  to  carry  on  what  you  have  started. 

The  boy  today  will  ix  the  man  tomorrow 
who  will  sit  where  you  are  sitting  and  attend, 
when  you  are  gone,  to  those  things  which 
you  think  are  so  important. 

You  may  adopt  all  the  policies  you  please, 
but  how  they  will  t)e  carried  out  depends 
upon  him.  He  will  sit  in  your  ieglslatxires. 
and  occupy  places  in  the  courts  of  your  land. 
The  boy  of  today  will  assume  control  of 
your  Cities,  SUte,  and  Nation;  your  prisons, 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  universities,  and 
corporations. 

All  your  work  Is  going  to  be  Judged,  and 
praised,  or  condemned  by  him.  Your  repu- 
tation and  future  are  in  his  hands. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not.  all  your 
work  is  for  the  boy  of  today.  The  fate  of 
the  Nation  and  humanity  rests  with  him. 
Since  all  this  is  true,  is  It  not  evident  that 
we  should  continue  to  pay  the  boy  of  today 
the  attention  he  deserves? 

We  can  do  this  very  thing  by  continuing  to 
give  our  wholehearted  support  to  the  Scout- 
ing movement  and  its  program  of  building 
better  citizens;  and  by  awakening  the  In- 
terest of  our  neighbors  who  may  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  wide- 
spread benefits  that  accrue  from  the  Scout- 
ing movement. 

A  boy  has  been  defined  as — 
A  piece  of  skin  stretched  over  an  appetite. 
A  noise  covered  with  dirt. 
Like   an   Iceberg,   seven-eighths  of   him   is 
hidden    away,    waiting   fcr   seme    explorer    to 
come  along. 

He  ;s  called  a  tornado,  because  he  ccmes  at 
the   most   unexpccied  times,  hits  the  most 


unexpected  places — and  leavw  a  »Teck  behind 
him. 

He  can  run  like  a  deer,  climb  like  a  squir- 
rel, bellow  like  a  bull,  balk  like  a  ruule  and 
eat  like  a  horse. 

He  Is  a  growing  animal  of  supc.-latlve 
promise — to  bo  led.  watered   ar.d  l:e..i  varm. 

A  Joy  forever,  a  periodic  nuisance,  the 
problem  of  our  times — the  ho;)*  ol  a  nation. 

E.ery  ne*  boy  born  Is  evidence  that  God 
Is  not  yet  discouraged  with  man. 

A  Boy  Scout  has  been  defined  as  a  y;  ung- 
ster  Irom  9  to  16  years  of  age  who  l>e;cnt-»  to 
an  organization  that  provides  its  memters 
with  clean  fun,  lasting  ideals,  end  whose 
basic  Job  Is  character  bu.lding  and  citizen- 
ship tralnlnjr 

The  Scout  oath  requires  tiiat  a  terrier- 
foot  Scout  shall  promise;  "On  my  honor  1 
will  do  my  best:  To  do  my  dutv  to  God  and 
my  country  and  to  obey  tht-  Scout  law;  to 
help  other  pecjple  at  all  times,  to  keep  my- 
self physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight." 

The  Scout  law  requires  that  a  Seoul  be 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  fnencly.  cour- 
teous, kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave, 
clean,  and  reverent. 

As  you  look  ir.to  the  shining  faces  of  these 
eager  and  resourceful  Boy  Scouts  here  tcday. 
you  have  a  good  example  of  the  succefs 
achieved  by  the  Scoutme  movement.  No 
wonder  you  mothers  and  fathers  are  beam- 
ing with  Joy,  for  you  have  a  neht  to  he  proud 
of  your  son's  progress  in  tre  realm  of  Scout- 
ing. 

Certainly  there  are  no  problems  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  among  these  wholesome  Ameri- 
can boys. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  we  need  men  with  the  qualities  of 
real  leaierahip  It  is  such  leadership  that 
the  Scouting  movement  develops  and  nur- 
tures. 

At  the  same  time,  It  teaches  boys  the  price- 
less virtue  of  doing  things  together  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork.  There 
is  no  time  for  grandstand  players,  because 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  group.  This 
spirit  of  coojjeratlon  U  needed  in  America 
today  as  we  face  what  may  prove  to  be  the 
greatJ?rt  crisis  In  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Tonight  we  are  part  of  a  world  that  Is  in 
turmoil.  Nations  stUl  distmst  each  other 
despite  two  global  wars  that  were  suppoeed 
to  be  fought  to  rescue  humanity  from  slav- 
ery and  to  build  a  world  where  ail  of  tt« 
inhabitants  might  dwell  in  peace. 

While  we  survey  this  unhappy  situation 
we  realize  that  all  our  confidence  and  hope 
for  a  better  world  depends  upon  the  youth 
of  today.  Meditate  lor  a  moment  on  the 
potential  power  the  American  boy  repre- 
sents with  his  energy,  vitality,  and  bound- 
less enthusiasm. 

If  all  of  these  boyish  attributes  are  de- 
veloped in  the  right  manner  we  need  havs 
no  fear  of  the  future  when  theae  Junior  citi- 
zens become   the  cltizervs  of  tomorrow. 

Our  influence  on  the  youth  of  today  Is  of 
paramount  importance  If  we  shirk  our 
duty  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we  are 
responsible  to  a  marked  degree  for  otir  failure 
in  building  good  ciiiztrns 

The  American  boy  neec.s  our  ^idance  and 
support  during  his  formative  years  b<=-caufie 
without  it.  evil  influences  can  corrupt  and 
lead  him  astray. 

One  cf  the  outstanding  laws  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  that  he  must  be  reverent  toward 
God  Teach;ug  a  boy  to  t>e  faithful  in  his 
relielous  du::es  and  to  respect  tlip  convic- 
tions of  others  in  matters  ol  custom  and 
religion  is  the  sure  way  of  banishing  intoler- 
ance, bigotry,  and  racial  persecution. 

It  proni!  les  love  of  God  and  resr)ect  and 
affection  for  otrr  neighbor,  and  puts  in  actual 
practice  the  divme  command  "Thou  snait 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart, 
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thy  whol*  soul,   and   thy  whole  xaitxA — and 
ihy  neichbor  m  thyself 

A  godless  nation  cannot  long  survive  even 
though  It  may  lull  Its  citlEenry  to  sleep  wtth 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  life  mtthout  the 
cares  and  worrlea  Uiat  make  up  the  art  of 
living. 

In  short — we  need  religion  In  our  dally 
Uvea,  for  a  life  without  love  of  God  Is  barren 
and  fruitless.  In  like  manner,  nations  that 
turned  their  backs  on  God  crumbled  away 
and  their  prestige  and  glory  are  relics  of  the 
dim  past 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  we  should  be 
grateful  that  the  2.000.000  Boy  Scouts  in 
America  are  Imbued  with  love  of  God  and 
their  neighbor. 

This  deep-seated  reverence  for  divine  prov- 
idence Is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  up«.in 
which  the  Scouting  movement  has  flourished 
In  the  United  Slates. 

In  closinq.  I  hope  .hat  all  of  us  will  take 
renewed  faith  In  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
trooi  the  ceremony  we  have  witnessed  here 
this  Sabbath  evening 

When  we  think  of  the  regimentation  of 
youth  in  Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  China,  and 
Russia,  we  s'lculd  utter  a  sincere  prayer  of 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  American 
youth  Is  not  recruited  into  shlrted  brigades 
like  those  organlred  by  Hitler  and  other  dic- 
tators. 

L?t  tis  solemnly  resolve  that  we  shall  keep 
forever  before  our  American  youth  the  great 
moral  prlndoles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  are  encouraged  and  fos- 
tered by  that  great  youth  organization — the 
Bov  Scouts  of  America. 
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HON.  RCHERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PE^•^•STI.V.^N•  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-LN  1  ATUTS 

Thursday.  Augurt  10,  1950 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  folloDii.ng  statement  bj'  WUl- 
ford  I.  Kin?: 

Foe  What  Am  You  Willing  To  Pat  Taxis? 
(By  WiUford  I.  King* 

It  can  be  Uken  for  granted  that  you.  Mr. 
Typical  Tlirlfty  American,  being  a  patriotic 
citizen,  are  willing  to  pay  to  any  feasible 
extent  such  taxes  as  are  required  to  win  the 
war.  President  Trtiman  says  he  needs  im- 
mediately for  that  purpoM  an  extra  114  000.- 
000.000.  That  means  arotmd  a  dollar  per 
day  per  family — and  a  dollar  missing  each  24 
hours  puts  a  decided  crimp  In  the  average 
households  spending  money. 

Being  intelligent,  you  know  that  there  Is 
no  posalbaity  of  financing  the  war  by  suak- 
ing  the  rich,  for  the  present  total  after-tax 
tnf<n»«a  of  all  Of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
g«t  tSOjOOO  per  year,  before  taxes.  Is  prob- 
ably lees  than  $2,000,000,000.  or  a  mere  84>v- 
enth  of  the  amount  for  which  Mr.  Truman  Is 
asking.  Willy-nllly,  you.  and  I.  and  other 
plain  everyday  Americans  are  going  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  practically  all  of  the  war 
costs. 

Being  familiar  with  business  affairs,  you 
also  know  that,  in  a  competitive  society,  the 
efCclency  of  an  enterprise  is  generally  Indi- 
cated best  by  the  size  of  tu  profits;  and, 
understanding  human  psychology,  you  iirs 
aware  that  burdensome  levies  on 
<«MHS  «r  Bonnal).  and  conflscau>ry 
OB  high  Ineomw  t*kc  away  the  incen- 
tives which  Induce  the  leaders  of  our  great 
Indusuies  to  wurk  tireleasly  to  establish  new 


production  records.  And.  when  these  key- 
men  slacken  their  endeavors,  output  falls, 
and  the  volume  of  sorely  needed  supplies 
moving  to  the  front  diminishes.  You  do  not 
want  this  to  happen;  hence  you  will  cheer- 
fully pay  whatever  taxes  are  required  to  keep 
production  at  a  maximum 

Furthermore,  you  prefer  to  be  taxed  open- 
ly rather  than  to  have  your  savings  sur- 
reptitiously filched  away  by  Inflation— a  de- 
vice  used  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional budget  is  unbalanced.  And  you  are 
not  going  to  be  "klddod"  Into  accepting  the 
view  that  the  rise  In  the  price  level  which 
confiscates  your  savings  Is  the  result  of 
hoarding  or  profiteering  by  some  wicked 
scoundrels.  The  Congressmen  and  the  offi- 
cials who  permit  a  Government  deficit  to  con- 
tlnue  are  the  real  villains. 

Because  you  know  that  efflciency  is  needed 
even  more  in  wartime  than  in  peacetime,  yi  u 
naturally  object  strenuously  to  paying  out 
your  good  money  to  hire  a  vast  army  of  bu- 
reaucrats and  clerks  to  administer  price  con- 
trols, production  controls,  priorities,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  devices  the  prime  results  of 
which  are  to  waste  the  time  of  people  who 
ought  to  be  helping  with  the  war  effort, 
create  scarcity  where  otherwise  there  would 
be  abundance,  and  bring  dally  weariness  to 
the  miUicns  of  housewives  who  must  stand  in 
line  to  get  daily  necessities. 

Yes.  you  are  willing  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  really  necessary  to  do  your  part 
in  winning  the  w^r.  but  are  you  equally 
ready  to  make  facriflces  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  turning  our  country  into  a  social- 
istic or  fasclstic  state?  In  other  words,  are 
you  ready  to  spend  your  hard-earned  dollars 
to  help  our  Federal  Government  take  over 
little  by  little  our  school  system,  our  power 
projects,  our  banking  and  insurance  busi- 
ness, our  medical  care,  and  our  he  using  In- 
dustry? You  are  well  aware  that  the  social- 
istic nations  of  western  Europe  took  over 
their  large  Industries  a  few  years  ago  so  that 
their  governments  could  be  supported  by  the 
profits  of  these  enterprises,  thus  largely 
eliminating  the  need  for  taxation.  How  has 
this  arrangement  worked  out?  All  the  In- 
dustries have  proved  to  be  "white  elephants." 
for  they  are  running  huge  deficits  which  the 
Europ>ean  governments  are  meeting  partly  by 
added  taxes  and  partly  by  Infiatlon. 

Their  experience  furnishes  an  excellent 
Illustration  of  the  Inefficiency  Inherent  In 
the  business  undertakings  of  democratic 
governments.  Among  the  reasons  accounting 
for  It  r.re  the  following: 

1.  Governments  must  keep  prices  of  their 
l)roducts  low  In  order  to  catch  the  votes  of 
the  consumers. 

2.  Governments  must  keep  wage  rates  high 
In  order  to  secure  the  backing  of  the  workers. 

3.  If  appropriations  are  not  fully  spent 
this  year,  appropriations  for  next  year  are 
likely  to  be  reduced. 

4.  The  bureau  chiefs  pay.  power,  and 
prestige  commonly  depend  upon  the  number 
of  persons  working  under  him:  hence  he  op- 
poses any  measures  tending  to  reduce  the 
number  of  his  subordinates. 

5.  To  maintain  efflciency  In  a  bureau  or 
office  requires  constant  effort,  and  the  bureau 
chief  does  not  profit  financially  If  expenses 
are  lowered,  and  Is  not  out  of  pocket  If 
money  is  wasted. 

Senator  Habrt  F.  BvaD,  outstanding  states- 
man and  one  of  the  Nation's  moat  thorough 
students  of  Federal  finance,  asserts  In  a  re- 
cently published  letter  that,  by  discontinu- 
ing varlotis  socialistic  Federal  projects,  by 
cutting  out  numerous  luxury  Items,  and  by 
vigorously  eliminating  waste  all  along  the 
line.  It  Is  entirely  feasible  to  trim  $10,000.- 
000.000  from  the  Federal  budget  without  In 
any  way  hampering  our  war  effort.  Cutting 
the  Presidents  demands  for  new  revenue 
from  $14,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  would 
reduce  the  average  family's  dally  new  tax 
burden  from  about  a  dollar  to  less  than  30 
ceau.    Do  you  choose  to  have  that  remaining 


70  cents  per  day  devoted  to  paying  for  waste, 
for  hiring  regulators  to  hamper  production 
and  annoy  you.  and  to  further  socialistic 
undertakings,  or  do  you  prefer  to  have  the 
personal  privilege  of  spending  it  for  family 
needs?  Bear  In  mind  that  to  pay  for  $10.- 
000,000.000  needless,  ijondefense  expenditure 
would  cost  100  percent  lax  rise  In  corpora- 
tion taxes,  or  60  percent  Increase  In  all  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  Do  you  want  to  pay 
this  for  needless  waste  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Typical  Thrifty  American,  this  Is  your 
Government.  Even  the  highest  officials  keep 
their  ears  to  the  ground.  Whatever  policy 
you  demand  clearly  and  forcefully,  they  will 
follow.  For  Just  what  purpose  are  you  willing 
to  pay  taxes?  It  Is  up  to  you  to  decide  and 
to  express  your  viewpoint  to  your  Congress- 
man and  the  President. 


The  Copper  Import  Tax  Should  Be 
Retained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF   MICHIC\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  BFNNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  fur- 
ther suspension  of  the  import  tax  on 
copper. 

This  important  natural  resource  is  as 
much  entitled  to  tariff  protection  as  any 
other  domestic  commodity.  Tliore  is  no 
basis  for  sinKling  out  copper  for  chas- 
tisement. The  special  interests  which 
advocate  suspension  of  the  import  tax 
on  copjjer  ere  the  very  ones  who  would 
cry  most  bitterly  if  there  was  a  general 
suspension  of  all  import  taxes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks. T  include  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  WashinRton  Daily 
News  on  this  subject,  his  editorial  in 
reply  to  my  letter,  and  my  reply  to  the 
editorial: 

Congress  of  thx  Uwrrnj  Statis. 

HOUSB    OF    RrPRESENTATIVlS, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  28.  19S0. 
Mr.  John  T.  O'Rourkk. 

Editor.  Washington  Daily  Neirx, 

Washington.  DC. 
Dx.\R  Mr.  ORouiucx:  Ycur  editorial  In 
yesterday's  paper  tin  the  suspension  of  the 
import  tax  on  copper  Is  one  of  the  most 
unfair  and  distorted  pieces  I  have  read  In  a 
long  time.  The  gl.st  of  your  contention  Is 
that  reimposlng  the  tariff  would  be  un- 
patriotic at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  copper  In  this  country;  and  In  violation 
of  our  good  neighbor  policy  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  arguments  are  ridiculous  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  testimony  presented  to  ihe  Hotise 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  undisputed  that  the  su,s|  ension  of 
the  tariff  would  have  no  e3ect  whai  ?ver  upon 
the  amount  of  copper  Imported — ll  wouldn't 
Increase  It  or  decrease  It. 

2.  Most  of  our  ImpKirted  copper  cc  mes  from 
Chile.  The  2  cents  per  pound  lax  is  the  result 
of  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  en  ered  Into 
with  Chile  In  1JK7.  Since  when  h.is  It  been 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  to  require  a 
foreign  country  to  carry  out  a  voluntary 
agreement?  The  original  4  cents  j-er  pound 
tax  was  reduced  to  2  cents  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement. 

3  Nineiy-slx  percent  of  the  Chilean  cop- 
per Ls  controlled  and  produced  by  two  l&rye 
monopoly  copper  companies  in  the  United 


States.  Who  is  the  grxxl  neight)or  to  t>e 
•fltcted  by  the  tariff?  The  Clulfan  Govern- 
ment— or  the  American  companies  who  own 
all  the  Chilean  copper? 

4.  There  is  an  Import  tax  on  lead  and 
line.  There  is  also  an  Import  tax  on  other 
strategic  metals.  We  are  Importing  large 
quantities  of  all  these  metals.  Why  .'^huulci 
copper  be  singled  out  for  sutpensicn? 

In  March  of  last  year  when  the  tariff  on 
copper  waa  suspended,  the  price  fell  from 
23' J  cenu  a  pound  to  16  cents  a  pound  In  a 
few  weeks'  time.  This  precipitous  price  drop 
toad  the  effect  of  closing  all  of  the  copper 
ataes  In  Michigan,  and  many  of  thc«e  In 
the  western  SUtes.  During  the  period  our 
domestic  mines  were  closed  nearly  300.000,000 
pounds  of  copper  came  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries.  While  thousands  of 
copper  miners  In  the  United  Slates  were 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  jobs  the 
Chilean  and  African  copper  miners  continued 
In  their  employment.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
good-neighbor  policy  you  are  advocating? 

Your  reference  to  Korea  as  a  reason  for  sus- 
pending the  tariff  U  a  smokescreen.  Domes- 
tic copper  has  always  been  our  principal 
source  of  supply  In  fighting  uars.  When 
we  take  down  our  tanlf  barriers  we  put  a 
large  segment  of  domestic  mining  industry 
In  Jeopardy.  As  a  result  we  make  ourselves 
more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  Do  ycu  think  it  Is  wlie  to  place 
ourselves  In  that  kind  of  a  position? 

In  fairness  I  think  you  ought  to  have  your 
editorial  writer  get  the  factf  about  the  copper 
tariff,  and  revise  the  erroneous  statements 
be  has  made. 

S.ncerely  yours, 

John  B  Bennett, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

Reflt  to  Rei'SEsfntative  Bennett 

We  print  .-  letter  from  Representative  John 
B.  Bennett.  Republican,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
adjoining  column,  disagreeing  with  cur  op- 
position to  an  import  uriff  on  copper  at  this 
time. 

He  says  our  position  Is  unfair,  distorted. 
and  ridiculous. 

He  Is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

He  says  that  the  copper  tax  was  duly 
negotiated,  and  asks  since  when  has  It  been 
unfriendly  to  require  performance  of  a  vol- 
untary agreement?     Like  Shylock's  bond. 

He  sa3rs  copper  mines  In  Chile,  which  pro- 
duce most  of  our  Imported  copper,  are  con- 
trclled  ^y  two  American  monopolies,  and 
why  should  a  tax  on  them  affect  the  Chilean 
Govemmeiit?  Certainly  Representative  Ben- 
jrrrr  Isnt  serious  when  he  asks  that  one. 
The  thousands  of  Chilean  miners'  Jobs  In- 
volved, the  Chilean  taxes,  the  fact  that  a 
large  segment  of  the  Chilean  economy  de- 
pends on  copper  make  It  obvious  that  there 
are  profound  political  Implications. 

Furthermore,  we  don't  understand  about 
those  two  monopoUes.  Wc  thought  monop- 
oly meant  one.  If  there's  collusion  between 
United  Slates  companies— and  who  are  we  to 
deny  it?— Representative  Bennett  should  call 
en  the  Justice  Dep£j-tment  and  report  what 
he  knows  about  a  violat.ou  of  the  antitrust 
latins. 

He  says  lead  and  zinc  carry  import  taxe^: 
why  no"i  copper.  Without  going  lengthily 
Into  the  political  economics  of  lead  and  cop- 
per, we  wouldn't  know  whether  the  cases  are 
parallel  or  not.     We  can't  answer  that  one. 

He  says  we  fought  previous  wars  on  do- 
mestic copper.  Could  be  But  It  Is  cer- 
tainly, a  fact  that  today  we  are  using  up  about 
twice  as  much  copper  as  we  produce  from 
domestic  mines.  With  world  war  III  threat- 
ening, isn't  ir  better  to  have  too  muchrthan 
t^^o  little?  Right  now  we  have  too  little. 
Furthermore,  we  cant  depend  on  production 
frr'm  high-cost,  marclnal  domestic  mines  to 
fill  the  gap  In  that  case,  the  too  little  might 
arrive  t<^)o  late. 


Is  Representative  Bennett  fighting  for 
these  high  cost,  inefficient  marginal  mines 
that  can  only  operate  at  an  artificially  high 
price''      It   would  seem  so. 

He  says  that  when  the  copper  tariff  was 
suspended  In  1947  copper  dropped  from  22 '^ 
cents  to  16  cents.  He  Infers  that  these 
events  are  related.  We  can  find  no  connec- 
tion. The  depression-born  copper  tariff  was 
BUbpended  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

It  was  suspended  for  the  very  reasons  we 
urge  that  the  suspension  be  continued  new; 
to  give  us  more  copper,  and  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  production  in  Chile,  one  of  the 
friendly  democratic  governments  In  South 
Airerlca. 

Certain  Inefficient  high  cost  marginal 
mines  may  need  tariff  protection,  even  In 
these  days  of  shcw^  copper  supply,  and  their 
owners  may  contribute  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns of  legislators  who  may  leel  as  they 
do  about  protective  tariffs.  Furthermore, 
we  agree,  such  protective  tariffs  may  create 
Jobs  for  miners  in  marginal  mines. 

But  that  won't  get  the  country  cheaper 
copper,  nor  more  copper. 

And.  to  paraphrase  Representative  Ben- 
Nrrr.  that's  not  the  kind  of  policy-making 
we  advocate. 

We  have  a  suggestion,  though: 

Continue  6Ufcf>enslon  of  the  copper  tariff 
for  1  year. 

During  that  year,  work  out  a  bill  contain- 
ing a  formula  providing  for  relmpositlon  of 
a  copper  tariff  if.  as,  and  when  foreign  copper 
gluts  the  domestic  market  and  average-cost 
domestic  mines  cannot  meet  the  competi- 
tion.     Plea.'^e  note  the  words,  average-cost. 

Can  anyone  quarrel  with  that? 

Yes.  Some  political  champions  of  owners 
of  Inefficient,  poor-strain  mines  can  and  will 
oppose  It,  even  if  their  policies  contain  a 
danger  to  the  country. 

We  assure  Representative  Bennett  that  If 
mine  State  Senators  logroll  the  tariff  on 
copper,  those  mine  State  Senators  and  those 
Sc:iators  who  helped  them  will  have  selfishly 
and  shortsightedly  set  In  motion  a  whole 
series  of  adverse  political  reactions  In  Latin 
America,  which  can  only  aid  the  disruptive 
Communist  activities  there,  and  will  have 
deprived  this  country  of  a  critical  metal  in 
a  time  of  urgent  need. 


CoNcaxss  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representativis. 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  5,  1950. 
Mr    John  T.  O'Rourkx, 

Editor.  Washington  Daily  Neu:s, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DEAa  Ida.  O'Rochke:  I  do  not  want  to 
carry  cu  a  protracted  arrument  with  you 
about  the  copper  import  tax,  but  I  do  feel 
that  I  should  comment  briefly  on  your  edi- 
torial replyUxg  to  my  letter. 

You  continue  to  imply  that  an  import  tax 
will  affect  the  amount  of  copper  Imported. 
Are  you  not  dellberatey  ignoring  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  the  amount  of  copper  im- 
ported will  not  be  affected— tariC  or  no  tar- 
iff? If  you  remove  that  contention  from 
your  editorial  you  would  have  one  argument 
remaining:  namely,  that  we  ought  to  look  tc 
the  welfare  of  the  Chilean  copper  miner 
ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  copper 
miner. 

If  you  eliminate  the  so-called  marginal 
copper  mines  which  produce  about  20  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  supply  you  thus  in- 
crease our  dependence  upon  foreign  copper 
to  that  extent.  It  is  true  that  marginal 
mines  are  more  costly  tD  operate,  because 
many  of  them  get  their  ores  more  than  a 
mile  below  the  earths  surface.  Certainly 
thlb  makes  for  hlgh-coFt  prcductlcn  as  com- 
pared to  open-pit  mining.  But  don't  over- 
look the  fact  that  these  marginal  mines  pro- 
vide large  quantities  of  c(  pper;  and  they 
hflve  t>een  desperately  needed  every  time  this 
country  has  been  faced  with   a  real  emer- 


gency. I  want  to  keep  those  mines  In  busi- 
ness, and  I  want  to  assure  continued  Jobs 
for  thousands  ol  miners  who  work  in  them. 
I  want  a  copper  tariff  to  protect  these  miners 
against  the  slave  wages  that  are  paid  the 
copper  miners  In  Chile.  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Issue  i!<  i  hat  simple 

You  areue  that  a  shortaee  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  lustifies  the  removal  ol  the 
Import  tax.  Tliat  same  ergument  could  be 
used  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  ether  ccm- 
modlties  which  are  in  short  supply,  and  yet 
you  are  net  contending  that  there  should  be 
an  acroas-th'^-board  suspension  ol  tariffs. 
There  mieht  be  some  merit  to  your  position 
If  you  were  urging  suspension  on  every  com- 
modity in  short  supply.  For  example.  I  am 
sure  you  know  there  Is  a  tariff  on  produfta 
manufac'ured  with  copper.  Is  It  tair  to  per- 
mit the  purchaser  of  raw  copper  to  buy  It 
di;ty  free,  and  then  protect  him  with  a  tariff 
on  the  articles  ho  manufactures  with  cop- 
per'' Do  you  believe  in  that  kind  ol  rank 
discrimination? 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  fair,  at  least  you 
cculd  be  Inelcal  on  this  issue  and  urce  the 
Congrefs  suspend  tariffs  on  all  articles  In 
short  supply  instead  of  isolating  coppc-r  for 
this  chastisement.  That  would  put  the  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  perspective  even  though  it 
might  leave  you  on  the  end  of  a  limb. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  B    BENNrrr. 
il ember  o/  Congrest. 


Where  Does  Our  Defense  Money  Go? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF  KEW   HAMPSHOUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rpmarks,  I  include 
the  foUowuig  editorial  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union.  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  Tuesday,  Aut?ust  8,  1950: 

Wkhh-  Does  Olti  Defense  Monet  Go' 

Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  wants  to  know  what  the 
Government  ha^s  to  show  for  the  military 
expenditures  of  the  pan  4  years  Since 
July  19i6  approximately  $50,000  000.000  has 
been  spent  on  national  defense  This  is  not 
a  neglieible  stun  During  the  last  fiscal  year. 
defense  costs  totaled  a  sum  tquivaienl  to 
defense  expenditures  for  the  16  fiscal  years 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor. 

Yet  the  war  In  Korea  finds  us  short  of 
almost  everyihine  that  is  needed.  The 
President  has  been  comioelled  to  ask  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations  to  provide  puns  and 
tanks  and  planes,  and  to  meet  our  military 
manpower  requirements.  It  Is  logical  to 
ask  what  became  of  the  $50,000,000,000  al- 
ready spent.     Where  did   ll   go? 

An  answer  tn  th*s  question  is  given  by  the 
staff  of  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port in  its  i&tue  of  July  18.  follow.ng  an  ex- 
haustive investigation.  This  answer  makes 
some  startling  revelations.  It  discloses  that 
two-thirds  of  all  mUitary  spending  went  for 
services  performed,  not  for  weapons  or  mUi- 
tary supplle.'.  These  services  include  wages, 
travel,  telephone  bills,  freight  cofts.  renta, 
pensions,  and  <•  iher  wrvices*  In  adiiit;on, 
eight  billion  was  spent  on  supplies  already 
used  up,  such  as  food.  fuel,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Of  the  defense  doliars  s{>ent  for  waees,  the 
United  State  News  reports  that  e^gi.let :.  and 
seven-tcr.ths  billion  went  to  nonccmbat 
servicemen  and  civUians,  while  only  z.x  und 
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t«o-tectlis  billion  went  to  men  In  th«  oom- 
bat  umu  CX  the  eight  MlUon  spent  for 
tmptti  only  at>ouT  one>ta«rth  went  to 
oomkKt  pcraonnel  and  tf<w  totinttf  for 
oreraettd  peraosmel.  In  short,  as  t.he  peri- 
odical puu  It.  more  than  $2  out  o!  every  »3 
^>ect  lor  delenae  went  lor  housekeeping. 
Total  tliiiium  for  housekeeping  are  put  st 
9H.Te0JtB0MO.  and  tne  total  for  men  and 
■Mcblnes  for  use  in  ttgbtlng  at  fUt«en  and 
ttove-tecths  bUUon.  Of  tiiii  fifteen  and 
thrw- tenths  bUttOA.  atght  and  two-t«ntI« 
went  for  a  force  of  flgfattxtg  men:  lour  for  a 
fleet  oC  new  p»»"*«  and  three  and  o—  trnth 
for  otber  war  equipment.  Only  ifOOJ00O.OOi? 
««•  spent  duruoK  the  whole  period  on> 
weapons. 

As  a  restUt  the  spending  on  comtaat  equip- 
ment was  iT)rii^w»^»  to  reiAftO»  worn-out 
nsoM.  No  new  tanks  were  bought.  Only  li 
few  World  War  n  obm  wwe  remodeled.  No 
big  artillery  guns,  rifles,  machine  guns,  or 
new  naval  guns  were  purchased.  No  new 
Navy  ships  were  ordered.  New  weapons  were 
still  In  the  planning  or  testing  stage.  Oi 
land  tbc  flgbtlng  divuions  fell  from  17  to  10. 
Air  zfo^f*  atllind  from  52  to  48.  The  num- 
ber of  combat  sblps  fell  from  291  to  245.  and 
manpower  in  the  Navy  declined  from  985  - 
988  to  379.000. 

All  this  prompts  the  question :  What  do  we 
maintain  s  Defense  Establishment  for?  Is  It 
Just  to  supjxjrt  a  vast  boireaucracy  that  has 
no  combat  value?  Or  is  it  to  provide  men 
and  weapons  for  deXenae?  Chairman  Vinson 
is  on  the  right  track.  Before  pouring  adde-l 
billions  into  defense,  we  had  better  find  out 
what  is  being  done  witb  the  money  appro- 
priated and  that  o-ur  defense  dollars  are  eo- 
ing  to  buy  what  tbfv  a.'e  Intended  for.  We 
have  played  with  this  situation  too  long 
already. 


So3ie  Facti  AKout  the  L«»t  War,  the 
Peace,  aad  Korea 


EXTEN.=  ION  OF  REMARKS     . 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
inserting  from  the  July  26.  19S0,  Elwood 
(Ind  »  CaU-Leader  an  editorial  written 
by  Rowland  R  Peters  which  I  believe 
correctly  expresses  the  ihinking  of  our 
people 

The  mecg  vliich  the  politicians  have 
made  cf  thin^  is  appalling.  Nothing  re- 
motely like  it  can  be  found  in  previous 
htetory  Rooeevidt  and  TnmMn  in  their 
fazuttlcism  for  communlgm  threw  the 
peace  avay  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
and  so  forth. 

The  politicians  blundered  in  extendinj? 
lead-lease  to  Russia  and  to  so  many 
Other  countries.  History  teaches  that 
•Btes  fall  oat  with  each  other  after  they 

win  a  war. 

Lend-leaK  was  a  deliberate  fraud.  Its 
purpoee  was  neither  to  lend  nor  to  lease 
aziything.  but  simply  to  give  away  Amer- 
ican war  materiel.  In  order  to  have 
GoocreM  pa«  the  Lend'Lea.^  Act  tho 
politicians  had  to  put  a  false  label  on  it. 
Now.  as  was  the  case  with  the  gift  we 
Bade  to  Japan  in  buying  her  gold  at  $35 
per  ounce,  the  Ruwtens  are  shooting  our 
sens  because  of  what  our  politicians  gave 
them  during  axid  after  the  viar. 


The  United  Nations  Is  a  colossal 
swindle.  It  is  a  Communist  organization. 
Alger  Hiss  was  the  secretary-general  of 
the  conference  which  wrote  its  articles. 
Assuredly  h<  had  much  to  do  in  formu- 
lating them.  And  he  was  not  the  only 
Communist  ut  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. Would  Stalin  have  accepted 
and  joined  the  organization  if  it  had  not 
been  to  his  liking,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
Communist  set-up? 

And  SQ  are  all  the  other  international 
organiZM-ions  attached  to  the  United 
Nations 'communist  organizations,  such 
,as  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Counsel.  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, and  so  forth. 

Do  not  look  to  the  United  Nations  for 
material  support  to  the  Uniied  Slates  in 
the  Korean  war.  Same  of  its  members 
will  talk  big  and  possibly  send  a  few  to- 
ken forces  to  help  us.  but  more  than  this 
should  not  be  expected  from  this  organi- 
zation Whatever  help  we  may  gel  from 
the  other  nations  will  come  because  of 
their  self-interest,  and  this  would  be 
forthcoming  if  there  were  no  United 
Nations  organiaztion.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 
LxT  Us  Face  Some  Facts  Abolt  the  Last  Wa«, 

THE    PEACT.    and    KORtA 

wherever  Elwoodttes  gather  these  days 
there  can  be  heard  utterances  of  apprehen- 
sion. We  are  becoming  Increasingly  alarmed 
over  world  conditions  with  emphasis,  of 
course,  on  Korea  We  have  reason  to  be 
alarmed.  The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us 
to  pay  mare  attention  to  International  affairs 
than  we  ever  have  because  we  are  Involved 
in  a  tragic  situation  that  can  set  the  whole 
world  on  fire.  We  are.  in  fact,  involved  In  a 
Situation  which  can.  if  the  etomic  and  hy- 
drogen bombs  are  to  be  used  by  both  side.s. 
wipe  out  much  of  our  civilization  and  set  us 
back   centuries. 

We  are  involved  in  a  tragic  political  situa- 
tion as  well  as  two-continent  war  Some 
of  our  politicians  are  atiemptln?  to  put  out 

the  He  that  the  Korean  conflict  Is  not  a 
full-scale  war.  Whenever  Americans  are 
dylns  as  they  are  dying  in  Korea  we  are  fight- 
ing a  full-scale  war.  not  Just  an  overnight 
skirmish.  Politicians  in  Washington  are 
putting  out  news  items  that  we  "suffered  a 
few  casualties."  and  in  the  same  news  Items 
thev  say  that  enemy  losses  were  "heavy " 
We  wonder  who  those  fellows  think  they  are 
kidding.  When  fighting  Is  severe  enough 
for  heavy  losses  on  one  side  it  Is  severe 
enough  to  inflict  heavy  losses  on  the  other 
side.     Here  is  an  example  of  confusion. 

We  need  to  consider,  too.  that  the  war  In 
Korea  is  all  the  proof  that  we  need  that  we 
have  definitely  lost  the  peace  that  we  won 
on  Okinawa.  Guam.  Japan,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  and  throughout  the  European  theater 
of  war  in  the  early  forties.  Here  we  are  be- 
ing governed  at  the  beginning  of  another 
war  by  the  same  crowd  that  lost  the  peace. 
Common  Judjfment  dictates  that  our  affairs 
in  time  of  war  certainly  are  not  in  good 
hands  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians who  couldn't  keep  the  peace  after 
thoti&ands  of  otir  young  men  died  to  win  it 
and  thousands  of  others  are  still  in  hospitals 
as  a  result  of  winning  It. 

They  won  that  peace  back  In  1945.  but 

the  politicians  have  not  yet  recognized  It. 
Tlie  politicians  are  still  clinging  to  the  war- 
time taxes  they  Imposed  ■temporarily"  to 
win  the  war.  They  permitted  months  and 
years  to  pass  without  declaring  that  the 
war  was  over.  They  insulted  those  who  d;ed 
and  those  who  were  injured  and  those  who 
fought    but   survived   tlie   war.     Ttiey   made 


concessions  to  Russia  at  Yalta  whei  aU  the 
time  they  knew  that  RussU  was  not  our 
friend.  They  even  stopped  Genera;  Elsen- 
hower and  his  forces  at  the  gates  t  f  Berlin 
so  that  the  Russians  could  take  the  .  ity  that 
the  Americans  'aad  won.  They  mede  con- 
cessions to  RunU  to  get  her  into  the  Japa- 
nese after  the  AmMicans  had  that  var  won 
and  surrender  of  the  Japanese  was  u  matter 
of  days  away. 

The  same  crowd  Is  In  otBce.  T  le  same 
crowd  is  in  a  poaltion  to  bungle  this  war  as 
they  bunpled  the  peace.  What  assurance 
have  we  that  the  crowd  that  bundled  the 
peace  will  not  buni?le  this  war  at  hi  avy  and 
unnecessary  loss  of  American  lives  ind  dol- 
lars? One  by  one.  the  politicians  .vho  lost 
the  peace  are  crymg  for  new  taxes,  warnin;? 
us  of  new  centre's  over  our  economy.  If 
the  war  gets  bad  enough  the  Amerlran  peo- 
ple will,  as  they  always  have  done,  te  willing 
to  make  whatever  concessions  they  must 
make  to  help  their  sons  win  the  wai 

The  politicians  are  crying  for  n?w  taxes 
on  the  age-old  He  that  they  want  to  balance 
the  budget  because  of  the  current  emergency. 
They  knew  this  emergency  was  1  levltab'.e 
when  they  knew  they  were  losing  t.ie  peace 
Did  they  balance  the  budget?  No.  Instead 
Harry  Truman  and  his  crowd  ke^t  piling 
more  and  more  billions  upon  the  cebt.  Of 
all  of  the  silly  assertions  the  politicians 
C3Uld  make  It  is  talking  about  talanclng 
the  budget  In  time  of  war  when  th  »y  didn't 
do  It  In  p>eacetlme.  They  could  ha^e  slowed 
down  on  taking  money  from  those  \.'ho  work 
to  give  It  to  those  who  do  not  work,  or  pay- 
ing It  out  in  subsidies  for  which  tJ  icle  Sam 
gets  nothing  but  more  and  more  Indebted- 
ness. They  say  that  more  taxes  »'lll  help 
fight  communism,  but  they  keep  In  office  ona 
Dean  Acheson.  so-called  Secretary  of  State, 
who  said  he  w  ;uld  not  "turn  my  back  on 
Alger  Hiss."  un  AmerlCin  enen  y.  They 
want  more  tax  money  to  fight  con.munlsm. 
but  they  perm.t  such  persons  as  Senator 
Tydixgs  to  steamroller  a  report  coi  demning 
Senator  McCarthy  for  trying  to  re-eal  com- 
munism within  our  Government  bi.reaus. 

They  want  more  taxes  yet  they  |)rofess  to 
stand  by  President  Truman  whc  waa  so 
naive  as  to  say  the  Hiss  case  was  ".ust  a  red 
herring."  and  then  refused  and  failed  to  ad- 
roit he  was  wrong  after  Hiss  vas  convicted. 

These  are  the  persons  who  are  pt  Uing  the 
strings  while  America's  young  men  are  dying 
and  those  at  home  are  worrying,  e  en  those 
who  fought  the  "last  war,"  the  war  that  was 
supposed  to  end  wars.  They  are  being 
alerted  again.  Among  them  there  are  those 
thousands  who  were  Just  getting  a  f  ood  start 
in  life  when  the  depression,  the  result  of 
our  own  recklessness  after  the  Fij  st  World 
War,  gave  them  a  Jar.  That  over,  they  Just 
got  a  good  start  again  when  they  had  to  fight 
the  Second  World  War.  Now  they  are  once 
again  on  the  way  to  a  normal  life  and  they 
are  being  called  upon  to  go  back  into  service. 
Sure,  theyni  go  because  they  are  loy.d  Ameri- 
cans, but  surely,  too.  they  are  getting  tired 
of  being  kicked  around  by  politic. ans  who 
lack  the  common  sense  of  knowlm:  how  to 
get  along  with  each  other  without  having  to 
call  upon  the  young  men  of  their  «ounirles 
to  die  for  their  mistakes. 

Our  Washington  politicians  have  »>een  try- 
ing for  years  to  subject  us  to  social: zed  con- 
trol, which.  In  effect,  is  little  differ  nt  from 
communism.  As  Congressman  Firi  ekick  C. 
Smitii  of  Ohio,  told  the  House  2  weeks  ago: 
"There  Is  really  no  quarrel  t)etvieen  the 
forces  controlling  the  I7nlted  Sti  tes  and 
those  controlling  Ruiala,  a«  regards  to  mode 
of  government.  The  real  difference  between 
the  two  countries  relates  to  Jurladic  ion  over 
lands  and  peoples.  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
sanctioned  Russia's  vast  accrual  of  territory 
and  population.  All  the  subversue  forces 
within  and  without  our  Government  have 
buiit  up  Russia  to  its  present  size  and 
slrei.gth." 
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Yes.  we  lost  the  peace  and  those  in  con- 
trol when  we  lost  It  are  ftlll  In  control  now 
that  we  are  reaping  the  results  of  los-lng  It. 
There  Is  still  one  power  that  favors  right 
over  might  and  right  over  politics.  Our 
young  men  of  today  arc  In  His  hands.  They 
may  die  but  He  will  not  let  them  down. 


Blundering  Intelligence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr,  STEFAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  followins;  extension 
from  the  Omaha  Eveninc  World-Herald 
of  August  7.  1950: 

Blundering  Intllligencz 

There  is  apprehension  In  this  country  that 
Rtissia  may  duplicate  the  Korean  invasion  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world. 

If  America's  record  at  out-guessing  the 
enemy  is  any  criterion,  this  worry  is  un- 
justified. Our  opponents  almost  never  act 
the  way  our  intelligence  serylces  expect  them 
to. 

In  fact,  the  record  of  failure  In  that  line 
Is  little  short  of  amazing.  T^'o  reporters  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently  com- 
piled a  list  of  the  notablf  errors  by  American 
Intelligence  since  World  War  II  and  came  up 
with  six  major  blunders.  Including,  of  course, 
the  Korean  affair  of  recent  and  painful  mem- 
ory. 

These  are  the  other  five: 

The  fall  of  Czechoslovakia,  which  America's 
best  minds  thought  was  only  a  routine 
change  of  government 

Tito's  split  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Comlnfurm.  a  defection  which  was  some  time 
in  the  making  but  which  caught  our  Intel- 
ligence people  flat-footed.  Army  0-2  was 
Still  busy  analyzing  Tito  In  terms  of  his  belnp 
Stalin's  valet  when  he  had  In  fact  fallen  out 
with  the  Kremlin. 

The  fall  of  Nationalist  China:  In  this  case 
Army  G-2  looked  good.  Other  inteUlgence 
services  "discounted  the  capabilities  of  the 
Communists  to  overrun  China  '  The  Army's 
minority  opinion  was,  of  course,  ignored. 

Palestine:  All  American  Intelligence  groups 
overrated  the  military  ability  of  the  Arabs. 

Bogota:  A  Colombian  revolution  exploded 
right  under  the  noses  of  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  and  others  gathered  at  the  capital 
ot  Colombia  for  the  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  Intelligence  had  said 
there  might  be  some  picketing,  but  no 
shooting. 

The  al>ove  would  indicate  that  this  coun- 
try's system  for  gathering,  analyzing,  and 
Interpreting  information  is  a  bad  one.  The 
results  discredit  It  completely  and  the  known 
facts  about  its  methods  and  Its  duplication 
of  effort  add  up  to  story  of  dangerous  and 
costly  bunj;llng. 

Many  Americans  assume  that  becau.se  the 
United   States   has   a   Central   Intelligence 

Agency  It  h.is  a  weU -Integrated  system  which 
channels  Information  and  analysis  to  the 
various  Govcrnmen  departments. 

This  is  far  from  the  truth.  ThU  country 
has,  in  fact,  no  less  than  six  separate  and 
sometimes  competitive  intelligence  organiz.-i- 
tions  gathering  Information  from  abroad  and 
trying  to  figure  out  what  It  means. 

Each  of  the  three  military  services  has  Its 
own  intelligence  machinery.  The  State  De- 
partment has  a  set-up  of  its  own  There  Is 
the  above-mentioned  Central  Inteiligence 
Agency,  which  U  supposedly  a  coordinating 


cfllce  responsible  only  to  the  President  and 
the  National  Security  Council  Lastly,  there 
Is  the  Joint  Intelligence  Group,  wlilch  Is  the 
separate  Intelligence  service  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Tcx)  many  cook.s  not  only  spoil  the  broth, 
as  the  saying  goes.  They  don't  seem  to  know 
"what's  cooking  "  There  Is  w-despread  criti- 
cism of  the  caliber  of  the  agents  and  analysts 
who  ni.ike  up  some  of  these  Intelligence  serv- 
ices. Our  foreign  agents  seem  to  be  potirly 
chosen  and  lack  training,  compared  wi'h 
those  of  some  other  countrlts,  notably  the 
British.  Most  Important,  there  is  no  real 
c'Hirdinatlon  of  the  six  agencies,  no  over-all 
control,  no  official  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
terrifying  blunders  that  threaten  national 
security. 

Part  of  the  funds  and  the  planning  that 
go  Into  our  new  expanded  ni.lltary  program 
should  be  used  to  overhaul  and  Improve  the 
intelligence  set-up.  The  country  cannot  af- 
ford more  such  surprises  as  In  Korea. 

"How  simple."  said  the  foreigner,  regard- 
ing our  two-party  system.  t)efore  it  w.^s  ex- 
plained that  some  Democrats  are  more  like 
Republicans  than  Republicans  are.  and  vice 
versa. 


Our  Greatest  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

OF   FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  August  8, 

1950: 

Oua  Greatxst  Danceh 

"The  United  States  is  today  in  greater  peril 
than  ever  before." 

That  statement  comes  from  the  National 
Planning  Association's  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Policy,  a  g.oup  made  up  of  repre- 
sentative leaders  from  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  and  the  professions. 

And  that  statement  Is  true. 

Our  country's  peril  arises,  as  the  committee 
sajs,  from  the  fact  that  "Soviet  imperialism 
Is  committed  to  a  pol'cy  aimed  at  destruction 
of  the  free  world,  of  which  we  form  an  in- 
tegral part." 

But  ruthless,  despotic  Soviet  imperialism 
Is  not  all  we  have  to  fear. 

Our  country's  peril  Is  Immensely  Increased 
because  too  many  of  Its  people's  chosen  lead- 
ers do  not  recognize  the  terrible  urgency  of 
the  present  situation. 

Steps  necessary  to  deal  with  the  menance 
created  by  Soviet  Imperialism  are  being 
taken  in  slow  motion  or  not  at  all. 

Time,  the  most  precious  commodltv  we 
have.  Is  being  squandered  by  men  in  Wash- 
ington whose  motto  seems  to  be: 

"Be  careful  not  to  do  too  much  too  soon." 

The  planning  committee  urges  that  Ameri- 
ca embark  at  once  upon  a  costly  and  com- 
prehensive program  of  which  President  Tru- 
man, so  far,  has  presented  merely  the  pre- 
view. 

Among  the  elements  of  such  a  program,  it 
lists: 

A  speed-up  of  Industrial  conversion  to 
manufacture  of  weapons,  ard  diversion  for 
that  purpose  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  national  production  than  has  been 
called  for  by  Mr.  Truman. 

A  building  up  and  training  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  much  greater  scUe  than  has  yet 
been  announced. 

Heavier  taxes,  elimination  rf  governmental 
wa.ste  a:id  extriivagonce,  and  other  anti-in- 
fiatlon  measures. 


And,  much  as  we  may  dislike  it.  we  should 
recognize  that  economic  controls  have  again 
become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 

In  all.  the  committee  displays  UitelUgcnt 
awareness  of  the  truth  that  adequate  pre- 
paredness to  win.  If  America  Is  Icrced  to  fight 
another  great  war,  offers  the  best  hope  of 
disc»:uraging  S<ivlet  Imperialisms  aggrewslv* 
plans  for  world  domination  and  so  hvert- 
Ing  such  a  war. 

But  surely,  say  the  advocates  of  half  steps 
we  can  win  the  war  in  Korea  with'-ut  need 
for  all-out  Industrial  moblU7ati(  n.  price  and 
w.ice  ceilings,  rationing  ot  scarce  essenti.als 
and  other  economic  controls. 

Maybe  we  could,  though  that  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrnted. 

Korea,  however,  is  not  the  main  event.  It 
may  be  only  the  curtain  raiser  for  an  Im- 
mensely bigger  war  which,  if  It  found  .\meri- 
ca  lll-prepared  could  spell  defeat  and  ruin 
for  us  before  we  knew  what  had  hit  us. 

There  Is  no  safely  in  the  plans  now  being 
made  to  be  prepared  for  a  major  w:u-  2.  3, 
or  4  years  hence.  Russia  Is  now  readier 
than  we  are  In  most  resjxrts.  and  will  spare 
no  effort  to  Increase  her  lead. 

We  cannot  do  too  much  too  soon.  Our 
greatest  danger  is  that  we  may  fall  to  do 
enough  In  time. 


Speculation  in  Soybeans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF    rE.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augui't  10,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment ; 

SPECtTLATlON     IN     SOTBIA.NS — VOLrMK     AND 
PRICES 

The  erratic  and  upward  course  of 

futures  price.s  in  soybeans  on  the  Chi- 
capo  Board  of  Tr<tde  since  March  has 
been  the  subject  cf  complaints  from 
trade  interests  that  the  futures  market 
was  so  completely  dominated  by  specu- 
lative forces  as  to  be  u-scle^s  for  mer- 
chandisers and  processors  in  hedging 
against  price  risks. 

Prices  rose  sharpl"  in  the  5-month 
period.  March  to  July  1950.  the  July 
future  advancing  from  $2  3134  P^r 
bushel  to  $3  45'2,  an  increase  of  49  per- 
cent. This  rise  was  accompanied  by 
wide  swings  in  price.  On  18  days  in  this 
period,  the  July  future  reached  the 
fluctuation  hmit  of  10  cents  a  bushel.  8 
times  on  the  hiph  side  and  10  times  on 
the  low  side.  In  the  July  future  out  of 
120  trading  days,  from  March  1  to  July 
22  when  trading  ceas-^d.  there  were  83 
days  in  which  the  daily  hiRh-low  range 
of  prices  was  4  cents  a  bu.shel  and  over. 

The  wide  spectilative  interest  in  soy- 
bean futures  was  reflected  m  the  large 
volume  of  trading  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Although  the  sea.sonal  peak  of 
hedging  was  past,  the  volume  of  trading 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
March-July  period  substantially  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  5-month  October- 
Februarj-  period.  Trading  m  the  March- 
July  period,  totaling  1,D26.464.0C0  bush- 
els,   was    40    percent    greater    than    m 
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the  October-February  period  which  in- 
cluded the  peak  of  marketmR  by  farm- 
ers. Throughout  this  March-July  pe- 
riod, sp>eculative  interest  in  the  market 
mounted,  while  reported  hedging  con- 
tracts showed  a  continuous  seasonal 
decline. 

M.VRCH    27.    1950.    M.^RKTT    SURVITT 

The  predominantly  speculative  nature 
of  the  soybean  market  was  shown  by  a 
survey  by  the  CEA  of  all  accounts  in  soy- 
bean futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  as  of  March  27.  1950.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  showed  that  87  per- 
cent of  the  3.09G  accounts  in  the  market 
were  those  of  speculators  who  held  the 
bulk  of  the  positions  on  both  sides  of  the 
market,  and  as  a  group  were  net  long. 
Speculative  holdings  far  outweighed  the 
needs  of  hedcers  for  price  protection. 
The  tabulation  that  follows  shows  the 
number  of  accounts  and  amount  of  com- 
mitments of  speculators  and  hedgers  on 
March  27.  as  reported  by  futures  com- 
mission merchants: 


• 

Tr»<lers 

L'ommitmonw 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Amjutnt 
buslieJs) 

Perwni 

Lonjr 

Short 

1 

Long  Short 

Fjienil.itive 

lioiiging 

2,fi»* 

406 

13.2 

Jo.sno 

14.658 

40. 0R4i    77. 6 
25.35»ij     22.4 

61.2 

38.  a 

Total 

xoge  ioaT)65.4W6.\4« 

1                 1 

loao 

100.0 

jUNi  30.  i»so,  svRvrr 

With  the  arrival  of  the  delivery  period 
for  the  July  future  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  open  contracts  outstanding  in  that 
future  the  CEA  made  a  second  survey 
of  all  accounts  in  the  market  as  of  June 

30.  1950. 

This  survey,  like  that  of  March  27. 
showed  that  the  market  was  predom- 
inantly speculative.  The  number  cf  ac- 
counts, and  the  total  of  op>en  contracts, 
had  declined  con:~iderably  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  May  future,  but  the  gen- 
eral composition  of  the  market  was  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Of  the  2.330  traders  in  the  market  on 
June  30.  84.5  p>ercent  were  speculators 
and  15.5  percent  were  hedgers.  Com- 
mitments of  speculators  accounted  for 
three-fourths  of  the  long  side  of  the  mar- 
ket and  about  two-thirds  of  the  siiort 
side,  with  hedgers  holding  the  balance. 
Again,  the  speculative  holdings  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  hedgers.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  short  commitments  of  hedgers 
were  offset  by  long  commitments  of 
hedgers.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  details  of  the  market  composition: 


1  rsderi 

Commitmeritj 

Sum- 
brr 

Por- 
wnt 

Amount 
buslM-b) 

Per  cent 

Lone 

Short 

Lonr 

Short 

SpMulators 

— *  -  *  — 

l.ttW 

15.6 

31. 81« 
8^473 

IS,  300 

21.2 

61.9 
M.1 

ToUl 

2.XJ0 

luo.o 

19,901  m,9m 

100.0|  lOO.O 

The  breakdown  of  accounts  runs  the 
usual  gamut  of  occupations  and  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  public  participation 
found  in  a  highly  speculative  market. 
The  number  of  traders  and  the  amount 
of  commitments  of  speculators  and 
hedgers  on  June  30.  as  reported  by  fu- 
tures commission  merchants,  appear  in 
table  1. 

DELIVERIES    IN    THE    SETTIEMFNT    OF    THE    JULT 
1950    FUTURE 

July  futures  contracts  totaling  5.624.- 
000  bushels  were  settled  by  delivery  of 
soybeans.  Of  this  amount.  3.094.940 
bushel.s  represented  initial  deliveries,  and 
2.529.000  bushels  were  redeliveries.  In 
other  words,  of  the  iniiial  deliveries 
amounting  to  3,094.940  bu.shels,  2,529.060 
bushels  were  received  by  various  firms 
and  then  turned  ba'l:  again  on  the  mar- 
ket. Deliveries  accounted  for  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  trad- 
ing in  the  July  future.  The  remaining 
S9.4  percent  of  the  futures  transactions 
were  offset  and  closed  out  without  in- 
volving any  delivery  of  the  actual  com- 
modity. This  percentage  of  contracts 
settled  by  delivery  is  not  out  of  line  with 
that  usually  observed  in  the  larger  fu- 
ti    es  markets.     Of  the  3.094.940  bushels 

of  actual  soybeans  delivered  on  the  July 
1950  contract  approximately  one-half 
were  received  and  held  by  one  account, 
which  will  be  discussed  later.  The 
amounts  received  by  the  six  largest  ac- 
counts taking  delivery  were  as  follows: 

Bush  el  a 

Trader  A._ 1.500.000 

Trader  B 

Trader  C. - 

Trader  D 

Trade.-   E -  — 

Trader  P - 

Miscellaneous  smaller  accounts.- 

Total 3.  094,  940 

MARGINS  FIXED  BT  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

In  the  March-July  period  Initial  mar- 
gins for  speculative  transactions  in  soy- 
bean futures  fixed  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  were  changed  on  five  occasions. 
The  schedule  of  applicable  margins  over 
this  period  is  as  follows: 


605, 

000 

430 

000 

35.5, 

000 

60 

COO 

50, 

000 

74. 

940 

Maririn 

as  per- 

• 

cent  of 

Effective  date 

Minimum     initial     mnrein 
tpei-ultitive  .tr,in:>ac!H>a8 

prici'of 
iie.ir 
future 
on  ef- 
fective 
date 

prior  to  Mar.  13, 

30  cent^  |)er  bushel  for  all 

8.3 

iy,v». 

futuns. 

Miir.  13,  1950.... 

15  cents  per  bu5liel  for  all 
futuros. 

6.1 

Apr.  6,  1950 

21)  rtMiis  p^r  baahel  (or  all 

futures. 

7.6 

Apr.  27,  1900.... 

30  o-nts  iMT  bushtl  for  "May 
au'lJulv  futures. 

10.4 

2U  (viits  for  November  and 

9  2 

Jitnu:iry  fufur<"<. 

May  4, 1950 

40  ivnis  i>er  bushel  for  May 
and  July  futures. 

13  0 

21)  (viiis  for  Novrnibcr,  J:in- 

9  0 

u.'irv.  and  Marcli  futures 

July  22.  1950 

30  cents  \wr  bushel  fur  all 
futures. 

12.0 

The  daily  average  volume  of  trad  ng  In 
soybean  futures  l)etween  March  1  \  and 
April  6  amounteo  to  15.173,000  bushels, 
compared  to  10.893.000  bushels  be  ween 
February  15  and  March  13,  an  ini  rease 
of  39  percent.  Even  the  margin  rates 
shown  above  were  not  applied  to  all 
sp>eculators  in  the  soybean  market.  The 
exchange-established  margins  arc  not 
applicable  to  members  of  the  exc  lange 
who  execute  or  clear  ihoir  own  sp<'cula- 
tive  transactions.  There  are  al.so  many 
instances  where  the  e.stablished  rates 
are  not  required  even  of  traders  to  'vhom 
they  supposedly  apply. 

CHINESE  SPECULATORS  IN  SOYBEAN  FUT  JRES 

Toward  the  expiration  of  the  July 
soybean  future  there  were  rumor;  and 
trade  comments  concerning  tradin;:  by  a 
Chinese  group.  The  CEA  has  received 
inquiries  on  the  subject  from  the  press 
and  from  trade  interests.  On  Au::ust  7 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  car- 
ried a  front -page  item  stating  that  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  lYade 
had  refuted  published  reports  tha .  a  vir- 
tual corner  of  soybeans  I  y  "Chine;  e  Na- 
tionalists interests  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  prices  to  soar  from  $2.20  to 
$3.45  a  bushel." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  foreign  accounts  to 
appear  in  the  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets of  this  country.  In  the  soybean  sur- 
veys discussed  in  this  report  tradeis  were 
found  located  in  China,  Canada.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Italy,  Mexico.  Snitzer- 
land,  and  Venezuela, 

In  the  current  investigation  it  was 
found  that  there  was  very  sizabh  trad- 
ing by  persons  with  Chinese  nami-s.  and 
in  some  ia..tances  with  Hong  Koig  ad- 
dresses. Because  of  ttie  extent  of  these 
activities,  and  the  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  been  received  by  the 
CEA.  the  findings  so  far  developed  on  this 
aspect  of  the  investigation  are  being  re- 
ported and  commented  on  herein. 

The  market  survey  of  March  27  dis- 
closed a  number  of  accounts  with  Chi- 
nese names.  On  that  date  there  nere  31 
accounts  of  this  nature  holding  3,145.000 
bushels  long  and  125,000  busheli  short 
in  all  futures. 

Reports  on  large-scale  traders  showed 
that  during  April  a  considcrabh  num- 
ber of  new  accounts  with  Chinese  names 
entered  the  market  and  those  already  in 
the  market  added  to  their  positio-is.  All 
these  accounts  were  speculative. 

On  April  13.  1950.  an  account  with  a 
Chinese  name  began  what  develoi»ed  into 
a  sizable  operation  on  the  long  side  in 
July  soybean  futures.  The  record  of 
purchases  in  this  account  follows 

jiushcls 

1950 

1950 

1950 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


13. 
15. 
17, 
20.   1950. 


24,   1950 


195.000 
195,000 
310,000 
600,000 
1   365.000 


The  reduction  in  speculative  margins 
on  March  13  from  the  already  low  level 
of  8  3  percent  to  6  1  percent  was  made  in 
the  face  of  an  active  speculative  market. 


Total  position.  Apr.  24 2  565,  000 

Between  April  13  and  24,  while  this  ac- 
count was  making  the  purchases  shown 
above,  the  price  of  the  July  future  rose 
from  $2  65^8  to  $?9a'4  per  bu.shcl.  On 
April   24,   when   l.u65,0C0   bushels  were 


purcha.sed.  the  July  future  advanced  the 
full  10-cent  permissible  limit. 

From  iiifuimation  subsequently  devel- 
oped it  appears  that  this  account  is  that 
of  a  Hong  Kong  commission  merchant, 
and  that  the  purchases  of  2.5G5.C00  bush- 
els were  distributed  among  the  accounts 
cf  14  easterners  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant. Of  these  14  individual  accounts 
it  also  appears  that  9  held  positions  of 
195.000  bushels  each.  This  figure  is  .lUst 
one  trading  unit  below  the  200.000- 
bushel  reporting  requirement  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

These  accounts  retained  their  posi- 
tions unchanged  until  delivery  beL'an  on 
the  July  future.  They  then  took  deliv- 
ery of  2.150.000  of  actual  beans  and  sold 
out  the  remaining  415.000  bu.she'.s  in 
•futures.  Later  in  July  tliey  redelivered 
650.000  bushels  of  beans  and  retained 
1.500.000  bushels  in  store  in  Chicago 
elevators. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
trading  In  the  14  accounts  carried  by  the 
Hong  Kong  commission  firm  point  to 
common  control  and  possible  common 
ownership.  If  the.se  accounts  are  con- 
sidered as  a  group,  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  long  position  of  2.565.000  bushels 
comprised  17.4  percent  of   the  total  of 


14.759,000  bushels  open  In  the  July  fu- 
ture as  of  June  30.  This  was  the  largest 
position  held  in  any  one  account  or  by 
any  group  of  accounts  which  appeared 
to  be  related. 

The  continued  growth  in  accounts 
with  Chinese  names  In  soylx'an  futures 
led  to  a  special  investigation  of  such  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of  May.  This  mve.sti- 
gation  of  brokers  known  to  have  Chinese 
accounts  disclosed  49  speculative  ac- 
counts with  Chinese  names  or  with  Chi- 
ne.se  connections.  The  extent  of  their 
holdings  in  the  July  future  on  May  31, 
1950,  was  as  follows: 


Numbe/of 

Commitments 
(bushels) 

Percent  of  July 
open  oon  tracts 

accounts 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

49 

6,961,000 

175,000 

31.9 

0.9 

The  survey  of  June  30  showed  that 
the  number  of  accounts  with  Chinese 
names  and  connections  had  increased 
further  since  the  special  investigation  of 
May  31.  There  were  56  accounts  of  this 
nature  reported  holding  positions  in 
soybean  futures  en  June  30.  The  hold- 
ings of  this  group  were  as  follows: 


Commitments 

Amount  (1.000  bushels) 

Percent  of  total  open  contracts 

Number  of  accounU 

July 

All  futures 

July 

All  futures 

~                              • 

Long 

Short 

Ijftag 

Rhnrt 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

July  future,  51  (all  futOTM,  58) 

A,9W 

335 

7,212 

1.M0 

47.3 

13 

IS  7 

4  3 

The  above  figures  show  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  long  July  contracts 
held  in  Chinese  accounts.  As  previously 
indicated,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  traders  show  Hong  Kong  addresses. 
The  others  are  located  in  this  country. 
Except  for  the  14  accounts  previously 
dtscus.sed.  no  indications  have  so  far  ap- 
peared of  any  significant  connection  or 
common  control  among  the  remaining 
Chinese  accounts.  Speculation  in  fu- 
tures by  Chinese  is  not  unusual.  Such 
activities  have  been  observed  duruig 
previotis  surveys  involving  other  com- 
modities, althoui'h  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. No  previous  instance  has  been 
found,  however,  in  which  Chinese  held 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  open 
contracts  in  any  commodity  as  in  the 
1950  July  soybean  future. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  prohibition 
against  trading  in  commodity  futures  on 
United  States  markets  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. Such  traders  would  be  subject 
to  sanctions  only  in  ti^e  event  that  it 
could  be  proven  that  their  activities 
were  n^anipulative.  or  m  some  other 
manner  in  violation  of  the  Commodity 
E^xchange  Act.  From  the  investigation 
as  .so  far  develoFKKl  such  proof  has  not 
appeared. 

GENERAL    COMMENTS     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

Beginning  in  March  and  up  to  the 
present  time  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  has  received  a  large  number 
of  complaints  from  the  trade,  mainly 
soybean  processors,  to  the  ellect  that  the 


soybean  futures  market  has  recently 
been  ccmpletely  under  the  control  of 
speculators  and  has  served  no  useful 
purpose  to  legitimate  hedgers.  Typical 
excerpts  from  these  communications 
follow : 

When  excessive  speculation  in  soybean  fu- 
tures has  about  put  all  the  nonspeculative 
soybean  processors  out  of  business  because  of 
the  squeeze  between  the  value  of  soybean  oil 
and  meal  and  the  unduly  high  price  of  soy- 
bean futures.  In  which  the  processor  has  his 
products  hedged,  then  we  think  your  olBce 
should  start  looking  into  the  matter. 

On  a  crop  of  223,000.000  of  soybeans  there 
Is  d,^lly  more  beans  traded  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  than  all  the  other  principal 
grain  futures.  •  •  •  This  should  be 
proof  enough  that  most  of  the  dally  trades 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  of  a 
speculative  nature. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thla  rapid  upturn  in  bean  prices  at  this 
time  is  helping  only  the  speculator  as  a  large 
majority  of  the  farmers  have  already  dis- 
posed of  their  farm  holdings.  This  in  turn 
makes  the  end  products  higher  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


Please  make  JuFt  a  casual  quick  investiga- 
tion of  the  manipulation  that  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  commfxiity  markets  more  par- 
ticularly In  soybeans. 

As  stated  In  my  mes.'^age  to  you.  the  soy- 
bean processing  industry  If  gradually  being 
destroyed  by  excessive  speculation  in  the 
bean  market  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  TYade. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Several  of  the  Chicago  commission  houses 
have  been  putiuig  out  very  bullish  dope  on 


beans  since  October  first  and  gotten  the 
general  public,  who  do  not  know  aryihmg 
about  the  real  value  of  beans,  very  mucn 
excited  to  the  extent  that  they  are  buying 
beans  "blindly"  and  they  simply  have  run 
away  With  the  market  causing  processors  to 
lose  heavily. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  you  know,  most  cf  the  farmers  hare 
sold  their  beans  and  they  are  not  reaping 
the  reward  of  this  advance.  The  sp?rulator 
or  gambler  is  the  only  one  thai  Is  t>eneBilng 
by  the  advance,  and  In  most  Instances  at  the 
expense  of  the  processors. 

>  »  •  •  • 

The  processors  not  only  have  to  have  their 
mcney  tied  up  in  plants  but  have  to  pay 
cash  fur  the  beans  they  buy  to  run  these 
plant.«.  whereas,  the  speculator  en  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  is  only  required  to  put 
up  15  cents  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  and  natu- 
rally exerts  as  much  or  more  influence  on  the 
bean  market  than  process' )rs. 


Suggest  check  sudden  advance  again  on 
soybeans.  •  •  •  t1i1.«  wiioie  soy  deal  is 
manipulation.  Have  requested  Senate  com- 
miitee   investigation. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  surely  have 
had  an  extremely  volatile  soybean  futures 
market.  The  speculative  element  was  com- 
pletely in  control.  Processo.'-s  as  a  whole  in 
the    industry    have    some    pretty    serious    red 

figures  to  face.  This  surely  is  an  unheultby 
situation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  that  the  old  crop  options  are  expiring, 
1  am  Just  wondering  if  we  are  going  to  ex- 
perience the  same  kind  of  volatile  markets 
in  soybeans  as  we  exp>er:enced  during  the 
past  year.  Today  (July  21.  1950 1  it  begins 
to  look  so.  Old  crop  July  with  only  one 
more  day  of  trading  declined  the  limit  almost 
at  the  opening,  but  the  three  future  months, 
November.  January,  and  March  went  up 
abruptly  almost  a  like  amount. 

These  communications  were  received 

from  responsible  trade  interests  who 
ordinarily  use  the  futures  market  in  con- 
nection with  their  merchandising  and 
proce.ssing  operations.  Their  views  as 
to  the  market  situation  which  has  pre- 
vailed so  far  this  year  are  well  supported 
by  the  CEA  analyses  of  futures  trading 
in  soybeans. 

It  was  found  that  some  trade  interests 
with  large  holdings  of  actual  beans  had 
ceased  to  attempt  to  protect  thtm.selvcs 
by  m:-ans  cf  hedges  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket. Large  stocks  were  carried  unhedged 
in  preference  to  accepting  the  hazard  of 
the  erratic  price  movements  which 
occurred  from  day  to  day.  The  wii^dom 
of  these  processors  and  merchandi.sers 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  July 
future  oil  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
was  6  to  8  cents  above  the  going  price  of 
actual  beans  shortly  before  the  expira- 
tion cf  that  future.  Obviously  the 
hedgers  who  had  sold  futures  earlier 
when  the  futures  price  was  m  proper  re- 
lationship to  the  price  cf  bcaus  would 
have  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  subse- 
quent distortion  in  price. 

The  predominantly  speculative  char- 
acter of  this  mai  ket  is  further  liiusirated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  7  4e:i.000  bushels 
traded  in  the  Tovember  future  on  July 
21,  96  5  percent  of  the  purchases  and  90.7 
percent  of  the  sales  were  speculative. 

No  individual  holdings  were  found 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  size  and  type 
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ter  the  market  and  by  their  feverish 
activity  asgravate  and  accentuate  the 
basic  price  trend. 


ordinarily  associated  with  corners,  ma-  ample  of  the  classical  speculative  .splurge 
nipulation.  or  market  control  The  situ-  in  which  a  large  number  of  small  and 
ation  appeared  to  be  merely  another  ex-      moderate-sized  speculative  accounts  en- 

Tabls  1. — Soybean  futures.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade:  Occupational  hreakdotrn   of   speculators   and   hedgers  showing  numher  of  traders  and 

amount  of  positions,  June  30.  1950 
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The  Consumer  Pays  and  The  Copper  Tariff 


EXTENSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  c\':.  .NfciTic  IT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearin,?  in  to- 
days  Washington  Post  entitled  "The 
Consumer  Pays,"  and  also  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  entitled  "The  Copper  Tariff." 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  th«  Washington  Post  of  August  10, 
1950] 
The  Consumek  Pays 
Testifying  recently  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on   the  administration  a  de- 
fence-production bill.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sawyer  said,  speaking  of  copper,  "Even  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  new  program  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  without  the  addition  of 
an  accelerated  stockpile  program,  the  heavy 
demands  for  copper,  combined  with  the  low 
level  of  working  stocks,  would  mean  that 


supply  would  be  Inadequate  and  consumers 
would  meet  increasing  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing supplies.  The  expanded  military  and 
stockpile  program  will  of  necessity  reduce 
the  amount  available  fur  civilian  use  and 
win  create  shortages  and  hardships  to  in- 
dustries dependent  on  this  important  ma- 
terial." The  result,  therefore,  of  retaining 
the  2-cent  Import  "tax"  on  copper  imports, 
suspended  In  1947  and  restored  at  the  end 
of  last  June,  would  be  to  give  another  boost 
to  copper  prices  which  are  now  about  22 'j 
cents  a  pound — close  to  the  postwar  peak — 
contrasted  with  a  16-ce;it  1949  low. 

Since  the  domestic  supply  of  copper  Is 
not  equal  to  tlv  domestic  demand,  the  levy 
will  probably  have  little  Immediate  effect 
on  the  volume  of  imports,  but  it  will  be  re- 
flected, no  doubt,  in  higher  prices  paid  by 
consumers  for  automobiles,  household  ap- 
pliances and  other  products  that  call  for  the 
use  of  copper.  Furthermore,  it  Is  extremely 
shortsighted  to  endanger  our  relations  with 
copper-exporting  countries,  especially  Chile, 
upon  whom  we  depend  to  supplement  do- 
mestic supplies  of  copper.  Finally,  it  Is  a 
foregone  concli;slon  that  copper  will  be  one 
of  the  basic  materials  that  will  have  to  be 
subjected  to  controls,  since,  with  or  without 
the  tax  on  imports.  It  will  be  In  short  supply. 
Unless  controls  over  allocatlo:vs  are  com- 
bined with  some  form  of  price  control, 
whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  therefore, 
the  stage  will  be  set  for  a  further  rise  in 
copper  prices  that  would  be  accelerated  by 
retention  of  the  import  tax.  If  it  should 
become  necessary  to  stimulate  the  produc- 


tion of  domestic  copper,  the  way  to  do  So 
would,  be  to  subsidize  high-cost  marginal 
producers,  as  was  done  during  World  War  II, 
instead  of  raising  prices  all  along  the  line 
and  at  the  expense  of  consumers  and  tax- 
payers. 

Nevertheless  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  tabled  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
to  continue  suspension  of  the  Import  tax  for 
another  year.  Thus  the  country  Is  con- 
fronted by  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Senate 
committee  approving  a  procedure  that  would 
raise  the  prices  of  an  important  strategic 
m.iterlal.  while  Congress  Is  con.slderlng  a 
control  program  designed  to  keep  prices 
from  rising.  Fortunately  there  Is  still  a 
chance  that  the  Senate  will  repair  the  dam- 
age done  by  Its  Finance  Committee  In  plac- 
ing the  Interests  of  a  special  group  Rlx)ve 
those  of  the  Nation  by  passing  the  suspen- 
sion bill  In  the  form  of  an  amendment  from 
the  floor  to  other  legislation. 

[From   the  New  York  Times  of   August    10, 
19601 

The  Copna  Taiitt 

On  June  30  a  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  imported  copper,  suspended  during  the 
war.  went  back  into  etTect.  On  Tuesday  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  rejected  by  9  to  4 
a  bill  to  restore  that  suspension.  This  seeuis 
to  us  a  short-sighted  and  ill-advised  decision. 
Copper  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  raw 
materials  In  our  defense  prt)Krain.  The  com- 
mittee has  chosen  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
great  iuflatlonary  pressure  to  try  to  force  a 


eat  Lx  our  copper  Imports  and  add  to  con- 
gumer  costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  tariff 
irould  deal  a  hard  and  uimeceasary  blow  to 
Chile,  where  copper  is  the  major  export 
Peru  would  also  tx?  hard  hit.  but  It  could 
stand  the  blow  better. 

Chile  ts  one  of  our  true  frlendR  in  Latin 
America  and  a  country  that  has  progressed 
well  toward  the  aort  of  democracy  we  like 
to  tee.  It  Is  Chile  that  Is  leading  the  move 
to  organize  the  Latin-American  countries 
Into  a  collective  effort  for  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea.  At  the  moment.  Chilean  economy 
Is  severely  extended  by  inflationary  factors 
and  a  reduction  of  her  dollar  Income  would 
be  serious. 

W.  H.  Hoover,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co..  said  last  month  that  a 
restoration  of  the  2-cent  duty  on  copper 
would  not  materially  lncre?.?e  United  States 
production.  Chilean  copper,  he  pointed  out. 
Is  as  Integral  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Industry  as  domestic  copp>er.  The  Chilean 
Industry  Is.  moreover,  largely  owned  by 
American  companies.  Of  course,  there  are 
Other  American  copper  companies  that  ».nt 
the  protection  and  it  is  the  legislators  from 
mining  States,  or  those  who  are  wllllug  to 
help  them,  who  are  now.  trying  to  restore 
the  2-cent  duty.  It  is  not  as  If  the  domestic 
producers  have  to  have  this  protection  to 
keep  going;  they  c.tnnot  produce  nearly 
enough  for  present  American  consumption 
let  alone  the  strategic  stockpiling  that  Is 
now  more  necessary  than  ever. 

From  both  the  economic  and  diplomatic 
viewpoints  It  is  wrong  to  rcimpose  the  copper 
tarifr.  Our  Good  Neighbor  policy  cannot  t>e 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents  but  Us  value 
Is  nevertheless  enormous  There  is  no  ade- 
quate reason  today  to  harm  one  of  the  most 
Impon-ant  L.atln-Amerlcan  countries  simply 
to  provide  some  unnecessary  help  to  a  United 
States  Industry.  The  decision  of  the  Finance 
Committee  Is  not  final  and  there  is  time  to 
reverse  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  t>e  the  part  of  the  statesmanship  and 
common  sense  to  do  so. 


What  a  Laynian  Can  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  ^legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  irvserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  thp  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled "What  a  Layman  Can  Do,"  issued 
by  the  Laymen's  Movement  for  a  Chris- 
tian World.  Inc..  and  which  I  feel  is 
worthy  of  considtration  at  this  time. 

There  bein«  i.o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printe<'.  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  a  Layman   Can  Do 

What  can  we  do  in  the  critical  situation 
developing  In  our  world?  The  Laymen's 
MovMnent  through  its  chairman.  Wallace  C, 
Spaara,  presents  the  following  seven  points 
which  suKgest  constructive  action,  which 
any  thou^htlul  person  can  take  ti  Improve 
our  chances  ol  peace  over  against  war.  Take 
these  suggesuons  Into  conalderation  as  you 
read  your  newspaper  or  luten  to  the  radio, 
a*  you  ta  k  to  friends  and  business  asscciates, 
or  as  you  think  over  the  situations  alone. 


1  Have  faith  in  God.  In  man,  in  yourself. 
Faith  is  the  ultimate  victory  of  right  over 
wrong,  Have  faith  In  our  leaders  and  In 
God  s  ability  to  use  them  for  His  purposes. 

2  Be  an  Island  of  calm  confidence  in  a 
world  of  turmoil — not  blind  wishful  thlnk- 
Ir.u'.  but  belief  in  the  power  lor  riglu  of  a 
God  who  cares. 

3.  Be  friendly  to  everyone  you  meet  Throw 
a  pebble  of  kindness  Into  the  pool  of  human 
relations  to  help  overc^  me  hatred. 

4.  Pray  repeatedly,  realizing  that  you  are 
vising  an  overwhelming  power  for  good  Use 
E-iot  prayer.s  ni'  re  and  more  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day  to  try  to  beneficiaily  condition 
destructive  situations  kf   they  are  reported. 

5.  Practice  the  exclusion  of  doubt  and  fear 
from  the  mind.  Keep  a  record  of  construc- 
tive thoughts  put  Into  words  durinp  the  day 
and  of  destructive  thoughts  not  uttered.  Be 
sure  the  balance  at  evening  is  on  the  positive 

side. 

6.  Develop  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
B  constructive  answer — no  matter  how  de- 
pressing events  may  seem. 

7.  Look  upon  yourself  as  a  child  of  God. 
made  in  HU  image— then  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself. 

These  sugt'esticns  for  positive  action  are 
designed  for  wide  use — such  as  office  bulle- 
tin boards,  plsnt  publications,  mailing  en- 
closures, church  bulletins  and  for  distribu- 
tion among  friends  and  associates. 


Yes-Man  Psychology 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  fenn.svlvan:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIV-ES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1950 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  SprakT.  when 
the  editor  of  the  Altocna  <Pa.)  Tribune 
on  April  19.  1950.  said— in  his  editorial 
entitled  'Yes-Man  Psychology"— "There 
is  a  dangerous  situation  here  that  stems 
directly  from  bis  Government"  he  put 
his  ♦inger  on  one  of  tiie  factors  that 
found  us  unprepared  in  handling  the 
Korean  crisis. 

Yes-man  psychology  is  fully  analyzed 
in  Editor  Robert  Boyer's  editorial  v.hich 
follows: 

Yes-Man  Psycholoct 

It  is  a  strange  viewpoint  Indeed  that  leads 
our  Government  executives  to  play  politics 
with  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  that 
appears  to  be  the  situation. 

With  a  vast  and  Inefficient  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy from  which  to  trim.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  national  defense  has  been  made  a 
major  objective  of  government  economy. 
WhUe  there  l^  no  real  effort  to  reduce  spend- 
ing In  other  Government  departments,  and 
at  a  time  when  our  relatlona  with  Russia 
are  as  dangerous  as  thty  were  with  Hitler 

In  1939. 

There  Is  considerable  cause  for  public 
doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Jclinson  some  time  ago 
spcke  belligerently  on  the  subject  of  Rusiia. 
declaring  we  could  "Uck  the  heU  cut  of 
Sf.lin." 

But.  the  reaction  among  military  men  to 
that  statement  was  one  of  open  skepticism. 
although  none  apparently  dared  take  direct 
Issue  with  him. 

or  course  the  American  people  dont  want 
any  more  money  wasted.    But,  they  do  want 


'; 


to  know  that  with  the  vast  expenditure  of 
public  money  Mr.  Truman  proposes  that  their 
country  is  being  given  the  nece.ssary  pro- 
tection— especially  in  view  of  Russia  s  ob- 
vious u!ifnendii:usf 

The'-e  is  a  dangerous  situp.tion  here  tliat 
sttm-  ciirectlv  from  big  goverr.ment 

Rppresentfitive  JamE3  E  Van  Zandv,  of 
Alioona.  put  his  finder  on  that  suuation 
again  on  April  5,  when,  i.n  his  n  m.uks  In 
the  House,  he  declared  that  yes-m.iii  psy- 
chology Is  ruining  our  national  defense. 

The  Altoona  Congressman  Ep<nl!ghted  this 
slt\:at!cn  last  summer  in  the  B  36  l!:ve?tl- 
gatlor.  He  pointed  out  aealn  April  5  that 
qualified  milnarv  men  dare  n-t  give  their 
expert  professional  opinion  unless  thut  cor- 
responds with  t!ie  cpinicn  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President 

In  other  woros.  expert  niihtary  oplaion  in 
our  Goverr.ment  has  beta  made  entirely  re- 
sponsive to  political  control,  and  as  such, 
is  well-nigh  worthless. 

The  Conffres'-.  3."=  Mr  Van  Zanct  piMnted 
OUT  cannot  d;s':' wer  the  true  Ftate  cf  our 
defenses  because  the  qualified  military  ex- 
perts are  aJraid  to  talk. 

.Said  Mr.  Vai«  Zandt,  "We  all  know  what 
hf.ppened  to  Admiral  Denleld  alter  he  was 
give.!  r.v^ur.'iiice  by  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Na\-\'  that  he  ws!«  free  to  testify  ar.d  gne 
anv  information  he  wished  without  fear  cf 
reprisal." 

Admiral  Denfeld  was  fired  later  because 
he  (iisp.ezfed  with  the  Department  cf  De- 
fense on  Navy  requlrenienti' 

■And,"  went  on  Mr  Van  Zandt  "on  the 
heels  of  Admiral  Denfeld's  disn:issal,  we 
have  now  the  transfer  rf  Admiral  Joel  T. 
Boone,  Chief  of  the  Joint  Plans  and  Action 
Division.  Office  of  Medical  Service?.  Defense 
Department,  who  violated  this  yes-man 
psychology  when  he  spoke  his  nv:z\  mind 
before  a  !--ubconimlttee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  " 

The  local  Concrejsman  traced  thi?  authori- 
tarian clamp-down  on  niiSilary  leaders  to  a 
directive  Issued  by  President  Truman. 

"The  Prc-rldent  said  this  to  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  'When  you  notify  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts 
to  be  Included  in  the  1948  budget,  for  their 
activities.  I  wish  you  wotild  Include  s  re- 
minder that  I  shall  e.xpect  them  and  their 
subordinates  to  support  only  the  President's 
estimates  In  hearings  and  discussions  with 
Members  of  Congress."  " 

The  Congressman  declared  this  yes-man 
a**itude  was  plainly  evident  when  the  House 
Armed  S€r\nces  Committee  met  to  consider 
budget  requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  other  day  Admiral  IJalsey  blasted 
Navy  leaders  who  deprecated  the  big  car- 
riers, and  spoke  of  our  submarine  defense 
in  terms  of  small  carriers  and  sub  chasers. 
The  latter,  said  Admiral  Halsey.  are  de- 
fensive only.  And,  he  declared,  a  nation 
cant  win  a  war  on  defensive  tactics.  He 
said  the  late  war  showed  that  big  carriers 
ere  necessary  to  wage  offensive  warfare,  and 
H.-tlsey  was  the  Pacific  leader  in  this  type 
of  conflict. 

He  may  hare  had  Admiral  Sherman  In 
m.lnd.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
cently spake  of  navp.l  preparedness  In  terms 
of  small  carriers  and  sub  chasers. 

But,  what  is  Admiral  Sherman's  profes- 
sional cpinicn?  Is  It  the  same  as  Admiral 
Halsey's? 

We  don't  know.  Halsey  is  retired.  Sherman 
Isn't. 

Representative  Van  Zandt  struck  at  a  vital 
weukne&s  la  American  national  defenae — 
the  enicrcement  cf  political  ophuon.  In- 
Etexul  of  expert  opinion  ou  such  matters 
as  the  Nation's  deleaM  neoU. 
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Cri  Alirad  oi  ln:l.itioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

F:CN.  CECIL  R.  KING 

U¥    CALI><.>RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  KING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  before  this  day  is  over  the 
House  will  have  adopt<?d  the  Defense 
Production  Act  vital  to  our  mobilization 
effort  and  our  all-out  campaijin  apainst 
inflation.  There  is  every  reason  for  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  to 
act  promptly  in  this  emergency.  Time 
is  as  important  an  element  in  our  pres- 
ent emergency  as  any  strategic  material 
or  armament.  Let  us  act  promptly  and 
decisively.  In  this  connection,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Chri.stian  Science 
Monitor  for  Tuesday.  August  8.  1950,  is 
most  apropos,  and  appeals  below: 

Get  Ahead  of  Ii*n.ATioN 

The  American  people  acting  in  concert  can 
beat  Inflation.  The  best  way  to  beat  It  Is  to 
get  ahead  of  It — by  united  action.  Separate 
efforts  of  Individuals  or  companies  trying  to 
get  ahead  of  It  by  hoarding,  by  raising  prices 
or  wages,  simply  give  it  a  tKXwt.  Only  by 
acting  through  their  Government  can  the 
people  beat  inflation.  Every  day  this  action 
Is  delayed  Inflation  gains  isround. 

Promptness  should  be  the  watchword  for 
Congress  now.  There  has  been  too  much 
fumbling  with  an  emerkjency.  both  In  the 
White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  House 
of  Representatives  wasted  a  good  part  of 
last  week  concocting  a  drastic  automatic 
control  plan  which  It  then  found  it  couldn't 
stomach.  Much  time  has  been  spent  In 
debate  over  all-out  stand-by  controls  sult- 
*ab!e  to  a  general  war  situation.  Meanwhile 
taxes  and  controls  which  would  hobble  In- 
flation In  the  current  crls*s  are  neglected. 

Por  Instance,  curbs  on  Installment  buying 
could  have  been  slapped  on  Immediately.  So 
could  other  controls  on  credit.  Very  little 
machinery  would  be  required  for  these  meas- 
ures and  It  is  familiar  from  recent  usage — 
Installment  controls  continued  long  after 
the  war.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
experience  and  Information.  Once  Congress 
gave  the  word  It  could  be  quickly  passed 
along  to  banks  and  dealers.  One  aid  to  scarce 
buylnsj  and  hoarding  would  be  curbed. 

Application  of  priorities  and  allocation  'or 
scarce  supplies  and  those  needed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  should  not  wait  until  the 
smart  operators  have  stocked  up  far  beyond 
current  needs. 

There  Is  equal  reason  for  prompt  assess- 
ment of  heavier  taxes  to  draw  off  surplus 
spending  power.  This  effect  will  be  delayed 
in  any  case.  President  Truman's  $5,000,000,- 
OCO  tax  bin  should  be  passed,  and  an  excess- 
profits  tax  added.  Why  there  should  be  ob- 
jections to  Immediate  application  of  an  ex- 
cess-profits tax  we  cannot  understand.  The 
same  applies  to  curbs  on  prices  and  wages. 
The  sound  basis  Is  to  declare  that  tax  and 
control  policies  shall  be  aimed  at  keeping 
anybody  from  profiting  by  a  war  which  rc- 
-  quires  such  severe  sacrifices  from  men  who 
do  the  fighting. 

Part  of  the  trouble  Is  partisan  politics — 
efforts  to  protect  one  favored  group  or  an- 
other from  controls.  There  are  also  polltlral 
maneuvers  to  get  credit  for  pxipvilar  meas- 
ures or  attach  blame  to  the  opposition  for 
unpopular  restrictions  Some  legislators  are 
hesltatlntf  further  between  automatic  meas- 
ures and  those  leaving  wide  discretion  to 
the  executive.  But  basically  the  choUe  lies 
between  early  appllcaUon  of  selective  con- 


trols plus  taiM  to  heii  off  Inflstlon  and 
later  Nppllrstlon  nt  more  drustlc  cunlroU 
to  stop  Inflution  thftt  hits  slrriuly  run  swsy. 
In  the  clrcun\»t«nc#i,  the  worst  huurders 
•rtf  those  who  pile  up  delays,  the  wisest 
patrlou  those  who  ugiee  on  prompt  action. 


The  Stnudge-Pol  Sair.l 

EXTEr:SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CKET  HOLIFIELD 

0>    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Nation's  Business  for 
April  1950.  praising  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  Los 
Anseles.  and  its  regional  director,  Floyd 
Dillon  Young,  and  the  radio  station  KFI: 
The  Smudce-Pot  Saint 
<By  Andrew  HamUlon) 

Anybody  can  talk  about  the  weather.  But 
onlv  Floyd  Dillon  Young,  rei^'lonal  director 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  In  Los 
Angeles,  can  drive  a  top  Hooiwr-ratlng  radio 
show  off  the  air  and  bring  It  back  agnln— 
merely  by  discussing  temperatures,  wind 
velocities,  and  dew  points. 

A  baldlsh,  57-year-old  man  with  a  tired 
voice.  Young  gives  away  no  «50.000  Jackpots, 
doesn't  even  boast  a  sponsor.  Yet  every  night 
during  the  winter  months  over  KFI.  Los 
Angeles,  he  conducts  the  most  popular  pro- 
gram heard  by  western  listeners. 

By  giving  farmers  and  nurserymen  ad- 
vance warning  on  nightly  frost  conditions. 
Young  has  saved  an  estimated  $200,000,000 
worth  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  avo- 
cados, lettuce,  tomatoes,  ccnnmerclal  flowers, 
and  other  croi)s.  He  can  light  up  all  3.000,000 
smudge  pots  In  California  if  necessary. 

In  the  big  freeze  of  1937,  Young  urged 
red-ey*d  citrus  growers  to  hang  on  one  more 
nlxht  after  they'd  smudped  for  11  consecu- 
tive nights.  Hl-s  advice  saved  70  percent  o\ 
the  crop.  And  last  year,  when  snow 
blanketed  southern  California,  cltru.s  farmers 
lost  only  5  percent  of  their  fruit  by  dialing 
Floyd  Young. 

In  20  years  of  broadcasting.  Young  has 
built  an  audience  of  several  million  lis- 
teners, not  only  the  citrus  and  truck  farmers, 
but  contractors  who  worry  about  freshly 
laid  concrete,  poultry  breeders  wondering 
If  they  should  turn  up  the  burners  under 
their  chicks,  motorists  undecided  whether 
or  not  to  drain  their  radiators. 

Young  goes  on  the  air  with  this  simple 
Introduction.  "We  now  bring  you  the  station 
of  the  Fruit  Frost  S?rvlce.       •       •       •" 

If  It's  a  balmy  evening,  he  merelv  remrts, 
"Above  32  degrees  In  all  districts.  No  firing 
will  be  necessary.     Gtxxl  night. " 

But  If  the  thermometer  Is  skidding  down- 
ward, he  will  predict  wind  velocities,  hu- 
midity, and  temperatures  for  more  than  93 
agricultural  areas  In  CnliforiUa.  His  mo- 
notonous "Pomona,  28;  Ontario.  29;  Cuca- 
monga.  27;  •  •  •.  '  Is  as  well  known  to 
radio  fans  as  the  chant  of  the  tobacco  auc- 
tioneer. 

Young  Ehnres  the  8  p.  m.  spot  on  KFI  with 
whatever  NBC  network  show  happens  to  be 
broadcasting  nt  this  time  For  every  minute 
he  is  on  the  uir.  It  costs  the  station  a  cool 
♦  125.  But  KFI  is  happy  to  chalk  the  loss 
up  to  public  service. 

He  began  tf>  supplv  frost  warnlnns  for  rrtdlo 
broadcasts  In  the  I920's.  took  over  the  mi- 
crophone himself  in  1.30  and  since  then  has 


batted  «maUt#ntly  ta#twe#n  W  and  9€  per- 
cent tn  his  fro»t  warnlnict 

A  couple  of  yeurs  an'*  when  his  I  p.  m. 
humocutut  were  turned  on  bunday  nights  in 
churches  In  the  cltru»  district,  an  imag- 
inative newspaperman  dubbed  him  "Patron 
saint  of  the  smudge  pou."  Somehow,  the 
title  fits. 


Mission  to  the  Vatican 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L^RKS 

or 

HCN.  JOHN  A.  McGUiTvE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  ex- 
cellent and  timely  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  August  10: 

Mission  to  the  Vatican 

At  his  news  conference  last  week  President 
Truman  made  It  known  that  he  Is  consider- 
ing the  nomination  ol  a  regular  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Vatican.  The  arguments  In 
favor  of  this  project  outweigh.  In  our  opin- 
ion, any  possible  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  it;  Indeed,  we  have  yet  seen 
no  argument  to  the  contrary  that  has  had 
any  sounder  basis  than  historical  prejudice. 
Since  the  Lateran  Treaty  of  1929  the  Vatican 
has  been  a  sovereign  state:  and  though  It  Is 
territorially  Insignificant.  Its  ruler  commands 
a  powerful  Influence  In  world  affairs.  !n  the 
political  pphere  this  Influence  Is  ^<;lng  ex- 
erted along  lines  that  are  in  ma^y  respects 
parallel  to  those  of  current  American  policy, 
especially  so  In  the  question  of  International 
communism. 

It  requires  more  than  ordinary  confusion 
of  mind  to  suppose  that  the  reestablUhment 
of  formal  diplomatic  relationships  with  the 
Vatican  In  any  way  Implies  an  pfBclal  en- 
dorsement of  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  an  encourage- 
ment of  Ha  temporal  ambitions.  Nor  would 
the  American  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  be  compromised  by  such  a 
mission,  any  more  than  Is  the  case  with  the 
diplomatic  missions  to  other  countries 
which  have  established  churches  or  whose 
heads  of  state  combine  the  functions  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers.  The  proof  of 
this  Is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  Protestant  and  anticlerical  and 
even  non-Chrlstlan  countries  have  found  it 
of  advantage  to  engage  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships with  the  Vatican.  The  Imperial 
Japanese  Government,  for  example,  retained 
Its  embassy  at  the  Vatican  until  the  moment 
of  surrender  to  the  American  forces. 

Nor  would  the  creation  of  an  American 
mission  to  the  Vatican  establish  any  prece- 
dent. An  American  consulate  was  main- 
tained at  Rome  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  oig.-inlzatlon  of  the 
Department  of  State  until  the  collapse  of  the 
temptiral  power  of  the  papacy  In  1370.  In 
1848  a  full  legation  was  established  there  and 
wjs  continued  until  1867.  It  proved  enor- 
.mously  useful  to  Secretary  Seward  In  his  ef- 
forts to  defeat  the  ptirjxwes  of  the  Confed- 
erate emissaries  who  were  seeking  recoi^nltlon 
by  European  governments.  This  mission  was 
never  formally  recalled;  but  in  1867  Congress, 
against  the  protests  of  Seward  and  of  Rufus 
King,  the  >'  '  to  the  Papal  States,  with- 

drew the  .itlon  under  which  the  le- 

gation had  been  operating. 

At  the  end  of  19.'9  ""resident  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Mr  1.*- ion  Vnylor  as  hU  personal 
representative  to  the  Vatican.     He  was  eager 


la  PMeh  an  undfrstsndlog  with  th«  Pope 
wmcerning  certain  aspect*  of  th*  rx>liries 
h9  was  about  to  launch,  to  offset  th<-  influ- 
ence of  the  etnbass'ss  matntHined  at  the 
V«tt— n  by  the  AjtU  powers,  and  tn  ^ve  the 
VnMid  States  the  benefit  of  an  ear  at  the 
moat  advantageous  llstenlne  post  in  western 
■urope.  In  this  way  Mr  Rr»>sevelt  circum- 
▼ented  the  necessity  of  obtaining  congres- 
Btonfll  approval.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  Mr  Taylor  at  the  Vatican 
throughout  the  war  years  was  of  Incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Truman  saw  fit.  despite  the  vociferous  oppo- 
sition of  certain  organized  Protestant 
groups,  to  continue  Mr.  Taylor  In  this  capac- 
ity. But  Mr.  Taylor's  resignation  has  left 
the  po6t  vacant. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that 
prejudice  may  even  at  this  stage  of  affairs 
t>e  strong  enough  to  block  senatorial  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Truman's  plan  to  nominate  a 
regular  diplomatic  representPtlve.  But  this 
Is  the  sort  of  prejudice  that  the  country  can 
now  111  afford.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  diplomacy  know  very  well 
that  matters  frequently  arise  upon  which 
consultation  with  the  leadership  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  Is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
These  consultations  are  now  held  indirectly 
and  unofficially  and  often  th.'ough  the  medl- 
acy  of  members  of  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy.  But  It  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factory on  all  counts  If  they  were  held  di- 
rectly with  the  Pope  himself. 


Geccr?l  Walker  and  Our  Americans  in 
Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

Of    NEW  TuEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  a  poem  by  Wil- 
lard  B.  Golovin  dedicated  to  General 
Walker  and  our  Americans  in  Korea, 
which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  insertion  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
wa?  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cenuul  Walkz*  and  Ora  Amesicans 
IN  Korea 

"We  die  before  retreat  " — 

Desperate  pledge,  bom  of  the  heat 

Of  free  men's  battle,  to  contain  the  frenzy 

Of  uncaged  hordes,  forced  on  the  loose 

By  the  ag«^ressors.  obtuse 

To  f  reedom  s  ingenuity  to  prodvice  and  war 

With  sinews  of  free  men 

To  blast  open  the  traps. 

Red-webbed,  to  ensnare  a  unlversa 

In  labor  chains  of  slaves 

Wake.  Americans!     Demand  wise  leadership 

of  statesmen! 
Blmlnate  personal  alms,  party-line  claims; 
Burn  cff  the  log  of  inertia  shrouding  action. 
Each  and  every  thinking  human 
Reclaim  for  a  shrinking  free  world 
The  path  out  of  this  greed-grcwn  Jungle. 
Or  damnably  suffer  the  aftermath 
or  a  clvlllr-^tlon  drained  of  clvuity: 
Gray  m  rn'ne.  dark  noon,  ever -cursed  night 

ol  futlUty. 


k6ifu  by  HoM.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
WucontM,  at  Oak&cid  VetoraM  of  For- 
cif  D  Wars  Celcbratioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  tlegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  a  fine  \'FW 
picnic  at  Oakfield  in  my  Sute.  I  com- 
mented, of  course,  on  the  cniical  foreign 
situation  which  i.s  a  major  concern  of  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time. 
Mentioned  also  was  the  vital  subject  of 
meeting  tlie  needs  of  our  servicemen  and 
ex-servicemen. 

I  pointed  out  in  particular  in  connec- 
tion with  foremn  policy  review  that  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Leninist  ."Strategy 
of  attempting  to  bleed  America  drv. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  Oakfield  address,  followed 
by  a  gracious  editorial  publi-siied  m  the 
August  3  issue  oi  the  Manitowoc  'Wis.* 
Herald-Time.s  commendini:  my  review  of 
the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

KOBFA.    CCMMCNISM,    AND    AMERICA 

The  attletli  year  of  this  twentieth  centtxry 
may  well  be  the  turning  point  of  this  and 
succeeding  centuries.  The  battle  now  raging 
around  the  port  of  Pusan  may  well  become 
one  of  the  lai.dmarks  of  world  history — the 
hUtory  of  mans  fight  for  freedom  against  the 
forces  of  slavery  and  aggression. 

The  Etaegerlng  series  of  reverses  which  we 
have  suffered  in  southern  Korea  Is  the  cli- 
max of  an  era  of  blind  attempts  at  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  ThU  was  the  era 
In  which  our  officials  acted  like  naive  chU- 
dren  who  sold  away  the  rights  of  free- peoples 
at  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Tehran.  As  a  result. 
Red  Russia,  controlling  150.000.000  people  In 
1938.  now  controls  800.000.000.  Our  Ameri- 
can bo\-s  dying  In  muddy  foxholes  are  now 
paving  the  supreme  price  for  the  conference 
tab>  blunders  of  the  past.  But.  however 
much  we  may  deplore  those  blunders,  the  big 
question  now  is.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?  " 

WI  ART   :N  fob  A   LONG  PUIX 

The  American  people  must  tighten  their 
belts  and  prepare  for  a  long  pull  In  naeetlng 
the  world-wide  Communist  threat.  The 
eventual  defeat  of  the  northern  Korean 
armies  will  very  definitely  not  l>e  the  end  of 
our  military  problem. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  we  may  be  en- 
gaped  In  a  long.  15-year  struggle  of  attrition 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  military 
eeene  of  operations  shifting  constantly. 
Even  the  blindest  wishful  thinker  is  now 
aware  that  the  fanatic  Communist  conspir- 
acy has  now  entered  a  r.ew  stage  of  world- 
wide ageresslon.  The  first  stage  was  Internal 
penetration  by  subversive  influence*,  use  of 
Red  propaganda  In  the  schools,  in  labor 
unions-.  In  the  Army.  In  the  presf  and  ever 
the  radio  In  every  country  on  earth  Tiiis 
has  gone  on  continuously  since  1945  In 
southern  Korea  However,  when  this  pene- 
tration did  rot  succeed  in  Itself  the  Soviets 
entered  stage  two.  ^ 


WR  Mfirr  Fstvrtrr  so  itAmxm  A6catMU)M 
2  Tills  berond  ilsge  !•  thi-  u^*  <t  lu-d  t  •'• 
•nite  tr-.<Ji.«.  in  direct  nKKrest:^!.  u^i.i.f  a 
sovereign  and  Indeix-ndei.t  republic,  ettsb- 
luhed  by  the  Ui.lted  Natlun* — fioutbern 
Korea,  ThU  second  etage  may  last  for  many 
years  all  ever  the  ^-lube.  as  I  have  mentioned. 
At  any  time  Red  batelllte  troops  In  Jiorthern 
Iran,  In  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  may  load 
and  fire  the  cannons  of  «ar.  Only  by  deci- 
sive defeat  of  the  satellite  forces  which  may 
go  on  agression  can  we  bold  back  llie  Red 
tide  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  by  our 
success  in  this  second  sta^ro  we  may  prevent 
further  satellite  attacks,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, we  may  prevent  the  third  stage  from 
ever  developine 

3.  In  the  third  and  final  statre  Red  Russia 
ml^ht  use  her  own  gigaiitic  Red  army  (2C0 
divisions  strong),  naw.  and  air  force  them- 
selves In  direct  operations  against  the  West. 
Tills  wouid,  ol  course,  mean  a  third  world 
war. 

HEDS  WANT  TO  RLEED  US  DKT 

We  must  be  constantly  vigilant  against  all 
three  of  these  possible  facets  of  aggression — 
internal  penetration,  satellite  aggreaalon,  or 
Soviet  Army  aggression.  Two  decades  ago 
Nicolai  Lenin,  founder  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
stated  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  bleed 
capitalistic  America  dry  Undoubtedly  the 
masters  oi  the  Kremlin  hope  that  by  having 
us  dissipate  our  resources  defending  For- 
mosa. Indochina.  Malaya,  the  PhUippines. 
Iran.  Greece,  and  all  of  the  other  countries 
In  which  we  have  military  outposts — that  by 
doing  this  we  will.  Indeed,  be  bleeding  our- 
selves dry.  It  Is  up  to  us.  therelore.  to  dc 
ttiree  basic  things: 

1.  Get  maximum  support  from  our  western 
aUles  so  that  the  United  States  Itself  does 
not  t>ear  the  entire  economic  and  military 
brunt. 

WT  MrST  HA\T  rNCrCH  TROOPS  TO  Dm!^ 
UNFTED  STATES  ITSEUT 

2  Encourage  the  varlotis  threatened 
rations  such  as  Iran,  etc.,  to  clean  out 
domestic  corrtiptlon.  to  enact  land  refortns. 
etc .  so  that  their  native  populations  do  not 
fall  sucker  to  the  Communist  appeal  We 
are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  continued  re- 
ports of  corruption  In  the  southern  Korean 
government,  corruption  which  has  made 
many  Koreans  turn  to  the  Red  banner, 

3,  Ettablish  in  oiu-  own  country  a  system 
of  defense  priorities  so  that  we  know  which 
are  the  most  Important  areas  here  and  else- 
where and  which  are  least  Important  area* 
for  defense.  We  cannot  scatter  every  last 
United  States  division  throughout  the  world 
an^  leave  our  own  beloved  country  defense- 
less Yet  right  now  we  have  a  bare  handful 
of  combat  divisions  to  protect  the  150.0CX).ODO 
Americans, 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  challenges  to  us 
abroad. 

RTLirvrNG   ANXHTIES   OF   SrRVICE;.fEN 

One  of  the  paramount  needs  of  the  present 
day  is  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  we  re- 
lieve any  anxiety  which  may  exist  In  the 
hearts  of  National  Guard  men.  Reservists. 
and  draftees  vrho  are  called  to  the  colors  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation  In  the  present 
Korean  emergency, 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  vital  matters 
which  Congress  can  and  should  do  along  this 
line  before  it  recesses  Is  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  extension  of  the  Ol  bill  of  rights  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  As  y  ju 
undoubtedly  knew,  the  CI  bill,  known  as 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act.  provided 
educational  benefits,  training  beneflU,  and 
assistance  In  procuring  homes  and  buslQesscs 
for  World  War  II  veterans.  But  that  blU 
does  not.  of  course,  apply  to  veterans  cf  the 
Korean  conflict.  It  ehould  be  recalled  th"*, 
the  GI  bill  (of  which  I  was  glad  to  be  an 
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original  cosponsor*  was  enacted  3  years  alter 
World  War  II  began,  and  that  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  which  applies  similarly 
to  beneflta  to  disabled  veterans  was  enacted 
2  years  alter  the  Second  World  War  bec;an. 
In  other  words.  Congress  gave  much  prior 
study  to  both  laws. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
directed  inquiry  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  among  other  nationally  chartered  vet- 
erans' crganlzatloiis.  to  learn  whether  they 
reel  the  GI  bill  of  rights  should  be  extended 
tc  Korean  veterans. 

VARIOCS  VETE»ANS'  STATL'I'LS  ALRE.U>Y  APPLY 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  certain  of  our  vet- 
erans' statutes,  unlike  the  GI  bill,  do  now 
already  apply  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, such  as  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act.  and  the  Soldier's  and  Sailor's 
Civil  Relief  Act.  This  latter  statute  gives 
protection  to  any  man  called  Into  service  by 
suspending  the  enforcement  of  civil  liabili- 
ties such  as  on  debts,  mortgages,  etc  ,  which 
he  may  have  on  him  t>efore  going  into  the 
service. 

Of  course,  any  veteran  of  the  fighting  In 
Korea  who  suffers  a  service-connected  Injury 
Is  also  entitled  to  hospitalization  under  the 
present  laws  governing  the  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

MOBILIZING    THE    HOME    rKONT    BT    COOPERATION 

Aside,  however,  from  specific  aid  to  our 
servicemen,  the  greatest  means  of  instilling 
confidence  in  them  will  be  to  maintain  the 
home  front  strong  and  sound.  We  must  re- 
main united.  We  must  set  aside  minor  par- 
tisan differences.  We  must  push  aside  non- 
essential controversies  in  order  to  meet  the 
over-all  challenge.  We  must  curb  profiteer- 
ing, hoarding  and  panic-buying.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  we  must  get  volun- 
tJiry  rather  than  compulsory  cooperation  at 
the  present  time  so  as  to  prevent  run-away 
prices  and  wages.  We  don't  want  too  little 
controls,  too  late:  neither  do  we  want  too 
much,  too  soon. 

Of  course.  It  is  our  prayer  that  we  will  be 
able  to  prevent  the  Are  in  Korea  from  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world.  Whether  or  not 
we  will  succeed  In  doing  so,  however.  Is  up  to 
Joe  Stalin  and  Company. 

WE    MUST    PASS    STRONG    AN"n-RED    BILL 

For  our  part  we  must  protect  the  security 
of  our  country  against  the  Communist  men- 
ace from  wiihln.  This  means  the  Senate 
must  act  on  the  antl-Communlst  legisla- 
tion— the  Mundl-Ferguson-Johnston  bill — 
which  we  nn  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  months  ago — legislation  to  register 
and  identify  Reds  and  Red-front  groups, 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  a  foothold  In 
government,  to  p.'event  them  from  getting 
passports  to  visit  overseas  to  conspire  with 
their  associates. 

BEWARE     or     PHONT     STOCKHOLM      "PEaCE" 

prrmoN 

But  as  for  the  Individual  citizen,  he  pfr- 
sonally  must  be  on  guard  against  subversive 
propaganda  wherever  It  exists — in  his  labor 
union  or  yes.  even  possibly  In  his  veterans 
post,  in  his  school  or  anywhere  else  Right 
now  the  individual  citizen  must  combat  the 
Infamous  and  misnamed  Stockholm  "world 
peace  appeal"  which  was  designed  by  the 
Communist  International  to  trap  gullible 
citizens  into  believing  that  by  signing  the 
appeal  they  would  be  helping  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

As  you  know,  this  appeal  la  a  petition  for 
the  destroying  of  the  existing  stockpile  of 
atomic  bombs,  without  however  setting  up 
Interhatlohsl  inspection  of  atomic  factories. 
Obviously  It  would  be  fantastic  for  America 
to  give  up  her  present  stockpile  (which  Is 
one  of  the  few.  If  any  advantages,  we  have 
over  Soviet  Russia  in  military  strength).  I 
caution  our  citizens  therefore  not  to  sign 
this  or  any  other  phony  i)eiUlon.    The  Com- 


munists are  obviously  playing  on  the  heart- 
strings of  the  American  people  and  we  dare 
not  allow  them  to  sticceed  In  their  Iniquitous 
plan  to  divide  and  conquer  us.  to  weaken 
our  Korean  effort  and  to  leave  our  men  un- 
der-equipped on  the  battlefield. 

NO     REASON     rOR    VIOLENCE    ON     REDS     HERB 

At  the  same  time.  I  caution  any  over- 
zealous  citizens  not  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  nor  to  attempt  to  change 
the  opinions  of  Red  sympathizers  by  crack- 
ing their  skulls.  The  Reds  love  to  pose  as 
martyrs,  love  to  claim  persecution,  love  to 
create  riots.  Let's  not  play  Into  their  hands. 
Let  us  have  no  hysteria. 

I  think  that  there  is  none  of  us  who  has 
witnessed  tlie  events  of  the  last  month  and 
a  half  without  feeling  a  profound  sense  of 
humility.  Here  it  Is  only  5  years  since  the 
guns  ceased  firing  In  World  War  II  and  once 
again  American  boys  are  dying  in  far-distant 
lands.  We  thought  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  that  we  were  on  top  of  the  world.  We 
felt  stronger,  richer,  sounder,  better  pre- 
pared than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We 
thought  we  had  the  best  Army,  the  best  Navy, 
the  best  Air  Force,  the  best  tanks,  the  best 
planes,  the  t)est  guns,  the  best  training. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  relatively  obscure  land 
with  a  population  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
ours,  with  a  civilization  that  does  not  have 
the  barest  element  of  Industrialization  Is 
beating  back  our  own  troops  in  Korea.  Nat- 
urally we  ask  why?  Obviously  it  Is  because 
the  hand  of  Soviet  Russia  has  been  In  this 
matter  from  the  beslnninR  as  regards  train- 
ing, equipping,  and  directing  the  North  Ko- 
rean forces. 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO   HAVE  TO  SWEAT  PLENTY 

We  have  learned,  therefore,  that  although 
we  are  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  sweat  a  good  deal  In 
order  to  put  our  fighting  forces  In  effective- 
ness above  that  of  any  other  nation. 

GETTING    ADEQUATE  EQUIPMENT 

I  feel  the  Congress  should  make  absolutely 
certain  that  the  American  people  get  $1 
worth  of  value  for  every  single  dollar  we  ap- 
propriate to  our  Armed  Forces.  We  are  not 
going  to  deny  our  men  a  single  cent  to  get 
the  finest  possible  equipment  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  have  a  right  to  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  the  tSO.COO.OOO.OCO  which  we  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Defense  Department 
be^weea  1947  and  1950.  You  will  recall,  my 
friends,  that  after  World  War  II  It  turned  out 
that  the  Army  had  spent  money  riotously  In 
nil  sorts  of  unnecessary  fields.  We  learned 
that  the  Army  had  bought  a  lot  of  luxurious 
swivel  chairs  and  the  like  that  it  didn't  need. 
When  it  should  better  have  devoted  Its  money 
to  buying  fighting  equipment  for  our  Armed 
Forces.     We  don't  want  that  to  hapF>en  again. 

These,  then,  my  friends,  are  a  few  of  the 
assets  of  this  turning  point  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

I  am  sure  that  great  organizations  like  the 
VFW  will  continue  their  magnificent  patri- 
otic contributions  particularly  In  this  hour 
of  International  crisis. 

Some  Sound  Advice 

United  States  Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  talk  in  Wisconsin  over 
the  week  end  has  given  some  sound  advice 
on  how  to  prevent  the  United  States  being 
bled  dry  by  the  Communists.  He  submitted 
a  concise  three-point  program  that  sums  up 
the  situation  In  a  nutshell  and  left  his 
listeners  with  food  for  thought. 

His  first  point  is  that  our  associates  in  the 
United  Nations  should  lend  us  some  practical 
support  in  the  Korean  fight  to  drive  the  Reds 
out  of  South  Korea  and  not  leave  the  entire 
burden    up    to   Uncle   Sam.      Hlgh-soundins 

Sledges  of  support  from  the  big  wigs  In  the 
nited  Nations  di>e8  not  help  much  in  driv- 
ing back  the  hordes  of  North  Koreans  trviua 


to  push  the  Americans  off  the  end  of  the 
peninsula 

His  second  thought  l*  that  the  United 
States  must  urge  other  nations  threatened 
by  communism  to  clean  up  conditions  at 
home  so  that  the  natives  at  home  do  not  fall 
victim  to  Red  propaganda. 

His  most  important  point  driven  home  was 
that  we  must  establish  a  system  of  defense 
priorities  so  we  may  know  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  of  defense  here  and  abroad. 

"We  cannot  scatter  every  last  division  of 
United  States  troops  throughout  the  world 
and  leave  our  own  beloved  country  defense- 
less." WiLrr  warned. 

As  a  member  of  the  Important  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  the  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  whereof  he  sp«iks.  He  has 
come  forward  with  three  important  points, 
that  the  administration  should  ponder  In  the 
present  conditions  at  home  and  In  the  Far 
East. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WLsconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Arthur  Pruden  Coleman,  president  of 
Alliance  College.  Cambridge  Spnn?s.  Pa. 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
Russian  communism.  On  July  22.  1950. 
he  dehvered  an  address  at  Jan  Kanty 
College.  Erie.  Pa.,  at  annual  Polish  Day 
sponsored  by  the  Erie  Federation  of  Pol- 
ish Clubs.  These  remarks  by  Dr.  Cole- 
man are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
thinking  on  communism  at  this  time.  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
A  Forgotten  War 
(By   Arthur   Prudden   Coleman) 

The  recent  events  In  Korea  and  the  ever- 
growing consciousness  of  the  Communist 
danger  to  the  We.stern  World  may  Indeed  re- 
mind us  of  a  frustrated  Soviet  attempt  to 
dominate  western  Europe  after  the  First 
World  War. 

After  the  November  armistice  of  1918.  the 
retreating  German  Army  group  Ober-Oct 
was  Immediately  followed  by  the  Red  army 
which  already  displayed  aggressive  tactics 
by  occupying  some  of  the  territories  claimed 
by  the  relwrn  Republic  of  Poland.  This, 
naturally,  brought  them  Into  conflict  with 
Polish  troops. 

For  some  18  months  the  war  went  fa- 
vorably for  the  Poles,  as  Important  elements 
of  the  Red  forces  were  engaged  In  domestic 
struggle  with  the  counter-revolutionary 
armies  of  Denlkin  and  Kolczak.  But  in  July 
1920,  the  Polish  front  cracked  under  the  on- 
slaught of  a  gigantic  Russian  offensive. 

There  followed  6  weeks  of  a  dangerous  re- 
treat which  brought  the  Communists  into 
the  very  heart  of  Poland,  and  wliiiin  what 
seemed  to  t>e  an  easy  reach  of  their  coveted 
aim — a  world  revolution.  Behind  Poland  lay 
a  defeated  and  discontented  Germany,  ripe 
fruit  indeed  for  Communist  propaganda.  It 
Is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  France,  al- 
most bled  to  death  on  the  fields  of  a  4-year 
conflict,  would  have  offered  effective  resist- 
ance to  the  victorious  Soviets,  Great  Britain, 
too,  was  having  its  full  share  of  postwar 
troubles  and  could  not  be  counted  upon  for 
resolute  opposition  to  the  magic  idea  of  • 
"soviet  pr.radlse,"  while  th?  United  States 
was  relausimt  Into  a  comfortable,  yet  disas- 
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Irou.    attitude  of  splendid  Isolation,     Such 
was  the  picture  in  1920. 

Verily,  the  last  barriers  of  western  civili- 
zation were  truly  symb«>lized  by  the  thin  line 
of  Marshal  Pilsudskis  soldiers  on  the  Vistula. 
A  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
posedly liberal  German  Government  deprived 
them  of  urgently  needed  military  supplies 
from  the  west.  Western  ht'.p  took  the  shape 
of  a  military  mission  headed  by  a  young 
strategist  of  the  French  Army.  General  Wey- 
gand.  Yet  even  Weygand  could  not  perlorm 
miracles,  and  the  final  question  remained 
whether  the  Poles  were  to  be  able  to  brace 
themselves  and  repulse  the  Russian  In- 
vaders. Pew  thought  that  they  could,  and 
embassy  after  embassy  soon  left  the  threat- 
ened capital  wliere  the  thunder  of  guns  could 
already  be  heard.  The  British  Government, 
significantly,  offered  Its  services  as  a  media- 
tor In  the  conflict,  so  forlorn  were  the  west- 
tern  hopes. 

But  a  miracle  happened  on  the  Vistula  In 
thoee  hot  days  of  August  1920.  On  the  fil- 
teenth  Pllsudskl  threw  four  of  his  badly 
mauled  but  still  eager  divisions  into  the  over- 
extended flank  of  his  opponent.  In  4  days 
of  heavy  fighting  the  victorious  Red  march 
to  Warsaw  was  turned  Into  a  full  scale  defeat, 
within  a  months  the  U.  S.  S  R.  asked  for  an 
armistice,  and  the  peace  of  Riga  in  1921  de- 
layed the  Communist  menace  to  the  world 
for  over  20  years.  Has  the  West  forgotten 
Poland's  sacrifice  30  years  ago.' 

There  are  no  more  Polish  armies  on  the 
Vistula  today  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
world  revolution,  still  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Machiavellian  planner  In  the  Kremlin. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  Poland  was  calmly  de- 
livered Into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  domi- 
i;ated  regimes,  for  "(allied)  unity  must  not 
l>e  sacrificed  to  idealism."  I  am  afraid  that 
this  thovight  has  dominated  the  thinking  of 
too  many  high  officials  iu  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

A  peace  buUt  on  such  sacrifices  could  only 
be  a  "Pax  Sovletlca."  and  such  a  peace  could 
not  last.  The  price  which  we  paid  for  It  Is 
now  being  heavily  redeemed  by  the  heroic 
blood  of  the  Eighth  Army  In  Korea,  where 
American  youths  pay  with  their  lives  for  the 
mistakes  of  self-appointed  experts  on  Russia 
and  advocates  of  further  amendment. 

August  15  used  to  t>e  Army  Day  In  Po- 
land and  it  Is  still  celebrated  as  such  by 
thousands  of  Polish  veterans  who  have  re- 
fused to  return  to  "Jalta-Poland."  Let  us 
Join  them  on  August  15  In  paying  respect 
to  theU-  dead  of  1920.  Tliese  heroes  gave 
their  lives  for  America  as  truly  as  they  gave 
them  for  Poland.     Honor  to  their  memory. 


Why  We  Fight  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W,  LUCAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS  Mr.  President,  on  the 
24lh  day  of  July  there  was  reprinted  in 
the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  an  edi- 
torial under  the  caption  "Why  we  fight 
in  Korea,"  written  by  Mr.  Clinton  B.  Ax- 
ford,  editor  of  the  American  Banker, 
and  originally  printed  in  that  publica- 
tion. The  editorial  has  since  been  re- 
printed by  the  Pirst  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  most  illuminating  editorials 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read,  and  I 


suggest  that  every  Senator  read  It  In 
tomorrow's  CoNCRrssioNAL  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
Incorporated   In   the   Appendix   of    the 

RiCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Wi  Fight  in  Korea 

Let  no  one  ever  mistake  it.  These  United 
States  are  the  fruit  of  a  bitter  revolution 
and  that  revolution  marches  on  in  the  world. 
And  once  more  It  is  engaged  in  battle  against 
the  forces  of  reaction  and  tyranny.  This 
time  It  Is  In  Korea. 

It  is  the  revolution  that  began  In  England 
With  the  Magna  Carta,  and  which.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition,  has  spread  across  the  seas 
via  America  to  the  whole  world. 

It  Is  the  same  eld  battle  for  democratic 
rights  of  man :  Free  government  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  free  people.  Trial  by 
a  Jury  of  free  citizens.  Freedom  of  religion, 
cf  speech,  of  press.  A  government  of  laws, 
not  men.  its  military  power  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  power.  No  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments.  The  secret  ballot  and  free 
elections.  Faith  In  God  and  truth.  The 
right  of  all  citizens  to  hold  public  office. 
The  right  to  education  of  our  own  choosing. 
The  right  to  own  property.  A  ir.an's  home  Is 
his  cattle.  Government,  a  servant,  not 
master  of  the  people.  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  right  to  believe  in  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  all  men  equal  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

We  are  engaged  once  more,  even  In  little 
Korea.  In  the  everlasting  fight  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  under  God  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  ours  are  the 
revolutionary  principles.  In  Korea,  once 
again,  men  are  fighting,  men  of  two  races, 
and  dying,  for  those  principles. 

Remember; 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights. 

"That  among  these  are:  Life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it 

and  to  institute  new  government  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organiz- 
ing Its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
should  seem  most  likely  to  eSect  their  safety 
and  happiness." 

These  flaming  Ideals  of  revolution,  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declara- 
tion cf  Independence,  inspired  the  men  who 
marched  with  Washington,  from  Valley  Forge 
to  victory.  They  stiU  march  on,  a  great 
revolutionary  idea,  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  a  revolution  in  which  all  classes  did 
and  can  take  part,  be  they  bankers  or  la- 
borers, "God  Is  Just."  wrote  Jefferson  In  his 
later  years,  and  jtistlce  as  the  right  of  their 
fellow  men  was  as  dear  In  1776  to  wealthy 
George  Washliigton  and  Tom  Jefferson,  and 
to  bankers  like  Robert  Morris  and  Haym 
Salomon,  as  It  Is  to  any  man  today. 

Unlike  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  which  sets 
class  against  class  regardless  of  Injustice,  the 
essence  of  the  American  Revolution  is  that 
its  objective  Is  a  classless  society.  In  which 
all  men  enjoy  equal  rights.  In  fact,  the 
essentially  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Jeflersonian  idea  is  that  it  aims  at  a  class- 
less world.  In  the  finest  Christian  tradition 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

How  much,  therefore,  the  unhappy  dicta- 
torship that  rules  Russia  must  fear  the  march 
of  the  idea  that  united  the  tinted  States 
and  wrote  the  Constitution  to  bind  them  to- 


gether in  peace  in  a  Republic  governed  ty 
representatives  elected  by  all  the  people. 

How  tyrants  everywhere  must  fear  the 
world  march  of  that  idea,  manifested  now  in 
the  United  Nations  dedicated  to  the  rights 
cf  man  everywhere,  a  constitutional  assem- 
bly, deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  its  members 

T  e  Soviet  masters  of  Muscovy  see  very 
clearly  that  the  march  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution will  certainly  set  their  people  free; 
perhaps  -within  theu-  own  lifetimes  Cer- 
tainly, too.  it  will  free  the  peoples  m  Poland, 
CzechofJovakia.  Hungary,  Rumania.  Bulearia, 
Albania.  China,  Manchuria,  and  North  Korea, 
whose  governments  have  been  overrun  by 
Communist  agents  supported  by  the  Srvlet 
military  and  secret  police.  It  will  set  them 
free  in  the  democratic  pattern,  even  as  It 
hp.s  set  free  India  and  Indonesia,  In  our 
times,  and  a  centtiry  ago  set  free  the  nations 
of  S-  uth  America  and  Cuba,  snd  even  gave 
to  the  Russian  people,  yparning  to  be  Iree. 
a  half  century  ago.  the  Duma,  their  first  and 
last   representative   assembly. 

In  the  inexorable  m.arch  of  the  American 
Revolution,  some  day  the  Rt;»slan  people  will 
once  again  be  free  to  rule  themselves  In 
the  certain  proeress  of  the  liberal  Ideals  of 
Tnom.as  Jefferson.  Patrick  Henrv.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Thomas  Paine.  James  Madison. 
Samuel  Adams.  John  Hancock,  ar.d  George 
Washington,  slave-state.  Communist  capital- 
ism is  doomed.  It  fears  for  Its  life  Rlphtly 
so,  for  mankind,  including  the  Russians,  sim- 
ply cannot  tolerate  for  lone,  government  in 
which  trust.  Justice,  human  dignity,  and 
honor  are  denied  Mankind,  even  the  pe<^ple 
now  deluded  by  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin, 
cannot  remain  subject  for  long  to  a  reeime 
In  which  lies,  slavery,  and  cold  political  mur- 
der are  In.struments  of  government  and  of 
Imperialistic  enslavement  of  every  smaU  na- 
tion that  is  unlortunate  enough  to  be  a 
neighbor. 

Some  day  these  nations  will  be  free  again, 
and  It  Is  the  march  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  Will  set  them  free  Perhaps  It  Is 
later  than  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  think. 

We  need  no  clearer  explanation  of  Rus- 
sia's Imperialistic  expansion  and  its  shame- 
less economic,  political,  and  military  exploi- 
tation of  Its  own  and  Its  neighbor  peoples 
than  the  psychopathic  feai-  that  grips  the 
Kremlin  gang  as  they  behold  the  progress  of 
the  Idea  of  liberty  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. Marching  on  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men.  It  Inexorably  spells  their  certain 
doom,  at  the  hands  of  the  very  people  whoa* 
liberties  they  have  attempted  to  destroy. 
This  we  know  and  certainly  shall  see. 

Russia's  leaders  know  and  believe  this  and 
are  afraid.  In  their  fear  they  have  thus  far 
stepped  at  nothing,  neither  the  murder  of 
former  political  associates  like  Trotsky  nor 
the  mass  murder  of  millions  of  people  who 
died  l)ecause  they  held  dear  the  rights  of 
the  individual  man.  Tittii  victims  Includ* 
ministers  of  God.  teachers,  priests,  farmers, 
trade  unionists.  The  bl'X>d  of  these  modem- 
day  martyrs  for  the  ideals  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  cries  out  for  Jtistice.  Jefferson  knew 
this  when  he  wrote:  'The  tree  of  liberty 
must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with 
the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants  " 

There  Is  not  one  Russian  Communist  lead- 
er who  does  not  live  In  delly  pergonal  fear 
that  he  wlU  be  the  next  victim. 

Russia  Is  In  this  resoect  a  psychopathic 
state.  Its  fear  complex  foreshadows  its  cer- 
tain fall  in  Gods  good  time.  It  was  old 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  wrote:  "Resistance 
to  tyrants  Is  the  will  of  God."  Otir  revolu- 
tionary forefathers  believed  that,  we  be- 
lieve it  today.  It  is  the  reason  we  fight  in 
far  Korea. 

This  thing  called  revolution  In  Russia  Is 
about  as  revolutionary  as  the  absolutism 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Callgtiia.  cr  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  It  Invokes  the  names  of  Jef- 
ferson  and  Lincoln.     But   it   drowns   them 
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In  the  blood  of  countless  victims  from  whom 
It  ruthlessly  has  taken  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  calls  Itself  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  but  Its 
•uemblles  are  travesties  upon  representa- 
tive government.  It  claims  to  be  a  democ- 
racy, but  its  elections  are  m<x:kerlea  of  the 
democratic  process.  Russia  today  Is  not  revo- 
lution, but  counterrevolution. 

Contrast  Russia's  predatory  Imperialism 
with  the  freedom  which  democratic  America 
has  granted  to  the  Philippines,  established  In 
Cuba,  and  now  supports  all  over  the  world. 
Contrast  the  terror  thaf  Is  the  Instrument 
of  the  Kremlin's  International  policy  with 
the  free  assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Who  In  the  long  run  of  history  could  mis- 
take the  Soviet  slave  state  for  an  heir  of 
JelTerson  and  Lincoln  and  the  democratic 
Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution? 

Implicit  In  the  concept  of  free  peoples  and 
free  nations  Is  union  of  such  nations  to  de- 
lend  their  liberties  and  the  rights  of  their 
peoples.  Without  some  such  union,  as  Is 
now  b?lnt;  demonstrated  In  the  United  Na- 
tions front  in  Korea,  and  also  In  western  Eu- 
rope, the  alternative  Is  loss  of  liberties  and 
enslavement  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
their  exploitation  under  the  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist state  capitalists.  America  and  the 
free  world  must  fight  for  Its  life,  as  well  as 
Its  Idei.ls.  Free  peoples  must,  ar  Franklin 
reminded  the  Continental  Congress  debating 
the  resolution  declaring  our  independence, 
"hang  together,  or  we  will  all  hang  sepa- 
rately." 

Is  there  no  hope  of  peace  then? 

By  the  march  of  the  American  Revolution, 
under  God,  some  day.  Yes.  A  peace  of  free 
peoples  In  a  parliament  of  the  world,  which 
has  Its  successful  prototype  In  the  p>eace 
among  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  American 
States,  peace  under  a  constitution  of  laws 
those  first  purpose  Is  the  preservation  of 
human  rights. 

To  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  her  unwilling 
Eatelllte  states  and  allies,  that  peace  beckons 
with  ft  lamp  of  hope.  How  far  down  the 
road  of  enslavement.  Imperialism  and  wars 
the  Communist-dominated  peoples  will  be 
driven,  only  history  will  tell.  Bui  when  they 
chooee  to  Join  the  march  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  replace  their  totalitarian 
masters  with  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ments, they  will  be  welcome  forever  to  par- 
ticipate as  equals  in  the  peaceful  govern- 
ment of  the  free  world. 


Loan  to  Spain 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS . 

OF 

HON.  JA^!ES  E.  MURRAY 

Of     MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Auaust  10  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MURR.AY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  Interesting 
analysis  prepared  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Thorninp,  a.ssociatc  editor  of 
the  Americas  and  World  Affairs.  This 
scholar,  who  is  known  as  an  apostle  of 
the  good-neishbor  policy,  understands 
how  vital  in  South  and  Central  America 
is  an  altitude  of  friendship  toward  the 
good  people  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

There  bcintr  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  opposing  a  loon  to  Sp<ln.  the  New  York 
Tlme3  (AU4(tiBt  3,  I9.:0)   cite*  the  1946  retu- 


Uitlon  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  same  editorial,  it  Is  alleged 
that  the  United  States  Senate,  in  voting  65 
to  15.  to  accord  some  help  to  the  people  of 
Spain.  Is  going  agaln.st  the  almost  universal 
condemnation  of  the  present  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment throughout  the  democratic  world. 
Summarizing  the  reasons  which  led  to  a 
f.'ivorable  vote  In  a  thoroughly  democratic 
body,  the  editors  of  the  Times  claim  that 
these  may  be  based  on  the  premise  that 
Spain  Is  antl-Communlst  and  that  It  has 
great  strategic  value  from  a  military  stand- 
point. Then  the  readers  of  the  Times  and, 
presvimably.  the  Members  of  our  Congress 
are  admonished  that  It  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily shortslj;hted  If  now  we  fought  com- 
munism with  fascism  as  an  ally. 

If.  as  the  Times  rlehtly  contends,  it  Is  vital 
for  Americans  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
enemy  in  our  century  Is  totalitarianism, 
whether  It  take  the  form  of  communism  or 
fascism,  then  we  must  continue  to  be  on 
our  guard  with  respect  to  the  Marxist  totali- 
tarian. Joslp  Broz-TUo.  who  has  shown 
somewhat  less  respect  for  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  than  the  present  head  of  the 
Spanish  state.  It  Is  a  policy  of  calculated 
risk  or  a  deliberate  gamble  when  we  bolster 
up  a  totalitarian  regime,  whose  dictator  or- 
dered ovir  brave  American  airmen  shot  out  of 
the  skies  over  Marxist  Yugoslavia,  whereas 
the  same  Intellectuals,  who  applaud  the 
slightest  rapprochement  with  the  totalitarian 
left,  throw  up  their  hands  In  pious  horror 
when  a  gesture  of  friendship  Is  attempted 
with  a  Spanish  military  dictatorship  which, 
according  to  the  highest  United  States  ofB- 
clals  In  K'ndrld  during  World  War  II.  treated 
cur  people  with  fairness  and  loyalty. 

Can  It  be  that  the  editors  of  the  Times 
did  not  study  the  full  text  of  the  discu.s- 
Blon  In  the  United  States  Senate  on  Augtist  1, 
1950?  The  question  is  relevant  because.  In 
that  debate,  the  most  powerful  reason,  sub- 
mitted by  proponents  of  the  loan,  was  based 
upon  a  p.-issage  (p.  19 »  of  Admiral  William 
D.  Leahy's  book.  I  Was  There.  According 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  wartime  adviser 
of  our  late  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  evidence  suggested  that  the  Spanish 
Chief  of  State,  whll?  desiring  to  appear  neu- 
tral In  the  war.  really  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  This  t.^stlmony.  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  Judiclarj*  Is  Independent 
throughout  Spain,  furnish  solid  grounds  for 
for  concluding  that  the  present  administra- 
tion there,  although  dictatorial,  should  not 
be  characterized.  In  fairness,  as  either 
Fascist  or  totalitarian. 

As  Father  Edgar  R  Smothers.  S.  J.,  pointed 
out  In  the  Times  ( M.iy  20.  1949)  the  Span- 
ish Government  "has  always  acknowledged 
that  the  state  Is  for  man.  not  man  for  the 
state;  that  besides  the  proper  rights  of  tem- 
poral governments  there  are  Inalienable 
rights  cf  persons,  families  and  social  grcups; 
that  there  is  an  ultimate  source  of  all  rig.its 
in  the  divine  law.  which  transcends  all 
human  gt)vernments  put  together.  '  All  citi- 
zens who  have  analyzed  the  mn>;nlflcent  ad- 
dress which  Congressman  AcaAii.Mki  Multex 
of  New  York  made  on  the  floiir  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  know  that.  In  his  sub- 
mission (Jan.  34.  1950)  the  rights  of  con- 
science are  re^oected  In  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. The  Senators.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, who  led  the  fight  for  Spanish  friend- 
ship, were  aware  of  the  facts  reported  by 
Representative  MULm. 

With  reference  to  the  1946  attitude  of  the 
General  A.'.sembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  our  own  State 
Department  has  been  obliged  to  admit,  with 
the  editors  of  the  Times,  that  the  attempted 
ostracism  of  a  great  nation  ha.s  failed.  The 
bulk  of  the  democratic  world  agrees:  Brazil, 
one  of  our  best  friends  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, twice  took  the  Initiative  to  reverse 
a  bankru'H  attitude.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  OeueiMl  A«Mmbl:'  were  rallied   tu  sup- 


port the  good-neighbor  move.  Next  Sep- 
tember, our  own  delegation,  at  long  last. 
Is  expected  to  keep  the  pledge  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  tp  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  Is  demo- 
cratic action:  A  recognition  of  the  popular 
win  as  well  as  a  response.  In  the  words  of 
Hous?  Majority  Leader  John  W.  McCormack. 
to  "the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States."  If  and  when  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  concurs  with  the  Senate 
on  the  loan  to  Spain.  It  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  the  United  Nations  that  the  free  world 
can  benefit  by  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  sovereign  states  that,  up  to  the  present, 
have  been  blackballed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  good  for  the  world  or- 
panlz.Ttlon  to  recure  a  group  of  members  that 
would  live  up  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter. 

If  I  read  history  correctly.  Spain  did  not 
rape  Czechoslovakia:  It  was  nat  Spain  that 
wrought  the  brutal  sovletlzatlon  of  Poland; 
It  was  not  Spain  that  created  Soviet  China. 
And  not  even  Mr.  Jacob  Malik  has  sugj^ested 
that  It  was  the  Fascist  beast.  Spain,  that  must 
be  considered  the  aggressor  In  Korea.  In 
other  words,  some  of  us  may  he  right  In 
thinking  that  "time  has  passed  since  Pots- 
dam" and  since  Mr.  Alger  Hiss  presided  aa 
Secretary  General  at  San  Francisco.  Where- 
as the  Times  makes  Its  case  on  the  basis 
of  an  admittedly  hopeless  policy  and  an 
outmoded  resolution,  the  Senate,  over- 
whelmingly and  democratically,  has  decided 
to  initiate  a  new  era  of  good  will  toward 
the  people  of  Spain,  In  the  light  of  right 
principles  of  International  law  and  for  the 
6  ike  of  our  own  security. 


Tiyjve  Lie's  Attitude  Toward  the  United 
States  and  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursuay.  August  10  ile<7islatii-e  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  t)ie  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "It's  America  Versus  RuSvSia," 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  AuKU.st  9, 
1950,  indicating  Trysve  Lie's  siiuid  in  a 
show-down  between  Russia  and  America. 

There  b?in:^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  America  Versus  Ritssia 

All  doubt  as  to  where  Trygve  Lie  stands 
In  a  showdown  fight  between  Russia  and 
America  wa3  dispelled  yf&terday  when  the 
secretary  of  the  United  Nations  showed  his 
hand  In  three  astounding  statements.  Here 
they  are  from  Mr.  Lie's  own  lips: 

1.  "I  am  still  convinced  Russia  wants 
peace." 

2.  "The  United  Nations  should  seat  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  reprt-senilns  China 
because  they  control  the  largest  part  of 
China." 

3.  "It  Will  be  up  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  the  United  States,  to  ssy  what  hap!>ens 
utter  the  North  Koreans  are  driven  t>ack  be- 
hind the  thirty-eighth  parallel." 

How  long  will  It  take  America  to  wake  up 
to  what  Trygve  Lie  Is  doing  as  secretary  of 
the  United  Nations? 

Recently  Mr  Lie  made  a  trip  to  Russia, 
Of.ien*lbly  tj  try  to  work  out  a  formula  for 
peace.     What  was  Uie  result?     He  rcturutd 
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to  XMW  York  and  made  an  Impassioned  plea 
to  tev«  Red  China  admitted  tu  Uie  United 


Mr.  Lie  Insists,  despite  everything  R'ossla 
has  done  during  the  last  3  years  tu  stir  up 
international  turmoil,  that  the  Russians 
want  peace.  Of  course  they  want  peace.  At 
tlM  price  of  making  every  American  and 
•very  other  citizen  of  a  free  country  the  ab- 
ject slave  of  the  Red  Politburo.  Yet  Mr. 
Lie  pleads  with  the  world  to  listen  to  Rtissia  s 
plans  for  peace. 

For  the  last  6  weeks  American  boys  have 
been  dying  In  a  war  In  Korea  lor  which  we 
were  unprepared.  To  this  day  nobody  un- 
derstands why  President  Truman  reversed 
himself.  General  M.ncArthur.  and  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  and  get  us  into  this  war.  Into 
It  up  to  our  necks.  And  the  United  Nations 
hasnt  sent  even  a  nurse,  janitor,  or  a  street 
cleaner  to  aid  American  ground  forces.  How- 
ever, when  an  American  counteroffenslve  is 
launched.  Mr.  Lie  solemn!  y  announces  that 
it  will  ix  up  to  the  United  Nations  (that  Is, 
Mr.  Lie)  to  say  whether  we  push  the  North 
Koreans  back  Into  Russia  or  stop  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

What  more  proof  does  our  stupid,  blind. 
Inept,  and  faltering  State  Department  want 
that  Mr.  Lie  is  merely  a  stooge  being  used  by 
Russia  every  day  to  confuse  us  and  weaken 
our  defense  against  the  Red  menace? 

And  who  Is  the  most  vigorous  supporter 
Of  this  brazen  Lie  In  the  United  Nations? 
You  are  right.  None  other  than  Eleanor 
Rooeevelt.  The  same  Eleanor,  who  when  she 
was  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  helped,  nour- 
ished, protected,  and  abetted  such  outrlcht 
Reds  as  Hiss.  Bridges,  and  Eisler.  It  was 
Franklin  Ro<^evelt  who  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
made  the  deals  with  Stalm  that  have  en- 
veloped us  In  the  mo«t  dangerous  mess  ever 
confronting   the  United   States. 

Hot?  much  longer  will  the  American  people 
stay  asleep  to  the  danger  that  confronts  us? 
How  much  longer  will  we  tolerate  leadership 
In  Washington  that  betrays  us  with  a  con- 
tlnuotis  array  of  Hiss.  Eisler,  Coplon,  Gold, 
Fuchs.  and  Bridges — not  to  mention  other 
undisclosed  Reds  In  the  State  Department? 

We  cannot  appease  Stalin,  although  our 
State  Department  has  been  trying  to  do  so 
for  5  years.  We  cannot  even  do  business 
with  Ruula.  We  ought  to  refuse  to  give  aid 
or  funds  to  any  nation  that  ships  Russia 
so  much  as  a  single  bag  of  salt.  As  Churchill 
says,  "You  cannot  kill  an  octoptis  by  clip- 
ping off  Its  tentacles.  You  must  cut  Its 
heart  out."  That  U  the  only  thing  that  will 
stop  the  Communists.  This  Is  Armageddon. 
Ether  we  are  for  a  free  world  or  we  are 
for  a  world  ruled  by  the  Reds. 

America  will  win  this  fight  with  bold  lead- 
ership, courage  and  clear  vision.  Or  we  will 
go  down  In  humiliating  surrender  to  the 
ruthless  Reds.  There  is  no  appeasement. 
The  sooner  we  get  leadership  in  Washington 
that  understands  this,  the  better.  This  is 
It.     Either  we  win  all  or  we  lose  all. 

And  we  will  be  carrying  the  fi^ht  almost 
single-handed.  We  have  spent  many  bUliona 
trying  to  Influence  nations  and  make  friends 
abroad.  But  when  the  show-down  came, 
how  many  friends  had  we  bought  with  our 
billions?  How  many  nations  sent  planes  a:.d 
troops  to  Korea?  They  will  always  take  our 
money,  bat  they  will  let  us  fight  the  bat- 
tles. 

It  is  America  ve-sus  Russia.  And  God  have 
mercy  on  our  souls  If  we  don't  wake  up  and 
understand  how  tragically  true  this  is. 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  Why,  bombard 
Washington  with  demands  that  we  quit  lis- 
tening to  the  appeasing  pleas  of  the  Lies 
and  Eleanors  and  the  pinky  cowards  of  pro- 
crastination. Demand  that  we  start  now  and 
lose  not  a  day  or  an  hour  In  getting  ready  to 
meet  the  Red  challenge.  Demand  that  we 
make  all  other  conslde'-atlons.  especially  the 
fall  election  so  close  and  dear  to  Mr  Tru- 
man's  heart.   compleUly   secondary    to   our 


national  survival.  In  other  words,  let's  quit 
living  In  a  rosy  fog  and  begin  to  acquit  our-, 
selves  as  realistic  Americans  who  are  faced 
with  the  gravest  danger  in  our  whole  na- 
tional history. 


World  War  III  Has  Started 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
staLemenis  below  were  made  b'y  me  m 
1948.  My  record  of  warning  the  people 
and  our  Nalion'.s  leaders  t>cgan  in  1934. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  world  war 
ni.  I  am  one  of  the  few  here  in  Wa^h- 
Inrton  who  w as  never  duped  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Now  everj-one  running  for  public  of- 
fice or  Congress  is  asainst  communism. 
But  where  were  they  before  Korea? 
They  were  strangely  silent,  fcince  iy34 
we  have  built  Communist  Rus.•^la  inio  a 
monster  with  our  money  and  materials. 
Tho-e  loud  voices  now  were  strangely 
silent  during  ail  those  years. 

People  in  northern  Wi>coniin  will  re- 
member how  in  1939  and  1940  I  appeared 
everywhere  I  could  to  try  to  v.ake  our 
our  leaders  to  the  dancer  of  world  com- 
munism. So  I  am  no  bandwapon  climber 
on  this  issue.  I  was  one  of  the  fe*-  who 
saw  the  light  long  aero. 

That  is  why  1  voted  for  a  70-grcup 
Air  Force  as  long  as  4  years  ago.  But 
our  leaders  said  we  did  not  need  it  so  we 
have  very  little  Air  Force. 

That  is  why  I  opposed  the  sabotaging 
of  our  Marine  Corps,  our  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard.  But  our  leaders  said  we  did  not 
need  them,  so  we  have  not  much  of  any 
preparedness. 

That  is  why  I  opposed  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  loose  spending  all  over  the  world, 
much  of  which  eventually  pot  to  Com- 
munist Russia.  But  our  leaders  said  we 
must  prove  to  the  world  how  big-hearted 
we  are.  So  Stalin  got  most  cf  it  in  the 
end. 

That  is  why  I  vot^  aeainst  the  silliest 
give-away  program  we  have  ever  seen — 
throwing  away  our  tanks  and  ships  and 
planes  to  irresponsible  people  and  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world.  Now  we  are 
caught  short.  But  our  leaders  said  we 
must  make  everybody  happy.  So  we 
gave  it  away  and  have  little  left. 

That  is  why  I  supported  a  universal 
military-training  program,  because  I 
knew  .some  day  we  would  wish  we  had  it. 
But  our  leaders  said  "Stalin  isn't  a  bad 
fellow,  it  is  somebody  behind  him."' 

That  is  why  my  voice  alone  was  lifted 
In  protest  way  back  in  1S45  against  the 
criminal  app>easement  of  Stalm  at  Yalta. 
But  our  leaders  said  if  we  give  Stalin 
enough  he  will  get  to  like  u.-^. 

That  Is  why.  in  1945  and  1946.  I  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  World  Bill 
of  Rights  Association,  the  presidency  cf 
the  American  Anti -Communist  Associa- 
tion, and  directorship  of  the  World 
League  To  Stop  Communism.  It  was  tm- 


popular   to  talk  against   Russia   then. 

Yet.  I  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  But  our 
leaders  said  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
make  Stalin  mad  at  us 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  and  supported 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  get  the  Communists  off  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  But  our  national  lead- 
ers said  "that  is  just  a  red  hcrrmg," 

That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill  to  get  all  Communists  to  reg- 
ister, and  prohibit  the  use  of  United 
States  mails  by  them  .so  that  we  could 
stop  their  traitorous  work.  But  our  na- 
tonal  leaders  sa:d  that  interferes  with 
freedom  of  speech. 

So.  while  our  boys  are  dyin?  in  Korea 
to  stop  communism,  we  have  58  000  Com- 
munist aE;ents  in  the  United  States. 
Sounds  silly,  does  it  nof     But  it  is  true. 

Yes.  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who  save 
the  lif;ht.  and  my  vote  never  Rave  a  eun 
or  a  mckel  to  Stalin.  Too  bad  there  were 
not  enouyh  of  us  here  in  Washmcion. 
We  would  not  be  in  world  war  III  if  there 
had  been  more  of  a  like  frame  of  mmd 
here. 


Organization  for  Security  at  Los  Angeles- 
Lonf  Beach  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CEOL  R.  KING 

Of  CAUrop.NiA 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATR'ES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  an  editonai  appeurin^  in 
the  Wilminttton  Press-Journal  of  July 
27,  1950;  an  editonai  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  cf  July  27.  1950:  find 
a  news  story  appearing  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  July  26.  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  p'-cud  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Uie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  Harbor  is  the  first  port  to 
be  organized  on  a  security  basis  for  t":i3 
present  emergency.  Spearheaded  by 
Admiral  Fiank  D.  Higbee.  United  Stat^^s 
Coaet  Guard,  retired,  highly  skilled  tech- 
nical men  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area 
have  been  forged  into  a  force  that  can 
swing  into  action  in  case  of  war  or  any 
other  emergency.  Admiral  Hi^bee  and 
his  associates  are  to  be  commanded  ior 
tiiis  most  excellent  achievement  wliicia 
has  been  duly  noted  by  the  press.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  achievement,  by  the  press 
appears  in  the  editorials  and  news  story 
which  follow: 

IPiOm  the  Wilmlng^ton  ( Calif. ^  Press-Journal 
of  July  27.  1950) 
Admiral  Frank  D.  Higbee.  ITalred  States 
Co<ist  Guard,  retired,  security  officer  hero 
during  the  early  part  of  World  W.-.r  II.  f.r.d 
currently  captain  of  the  port  lor  the  harbor 
department,  this  week  earned  anotner  stripe 
and  medal  for  l)eing  the  hrst  of  the  Nation  s 
pert  officials  to  formulate  a  security  force 
similar  to  that  which  operated  this  pcjrt 
during  the  last  war.  and  similar  to  security 
forces  which  controlled  operations  In  other 
American  jx;rts  during  the  per:;'d  begmn*:.^ 
Ir.  1941  or  thereabout.-?  and  continuing  until 
hostilities  ceased  in  1945. 
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Admiral  Higl^ee  Is  a  man  of  action— not 
promises.  He  also  Is  a  two-^'sied  gentleman 
who  has  Intestinal  fortitude  enough  to  call 
bis  shots  and  then  stick  by  his  guns. 

He  should  have  been  a  nghtlng  marine — 
but.  then.  America  has  other  fighlera.  too, 
like  the  admiral,  and  In  other  branches  ot 
our  military.    So  we  won't  quibble  about  this. 

The  nice  thing  to  know  Is  that  In  emer- 
gencies the  great  Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  a 
gentleman  at  Us  heim  in  Admiral  Hl^bee 
who  Is  capable,  efficient,  and  a  man  of  action 
and.  best  of  all.  a  gentleman  who  wont  takti 
•guff"  from  anyone,  big  or  little.  Influential, 
or  Just  a  "Joe  blow  "  They  all  look  alike  to 
the  admiral,  and  he  treats  them  the  a? me. 

IFroir    the   Los   Angeles   Times   of   July   27, 
19501 

Harbob  Defcnsc 

Civilian  and  Government  elements  at  th.j 
harbor  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fore- 
handed  action  in  organizing  a  unit  to  worH 
for  the  protection  of  that  vital  area.  Indus- 
try, security  organizations.  Coast  Guard, 
Army,  and  Navy  Joined  In  the  unit  which 
will  operate  along  lines  developed  durlnj 
World  War  II 

It  Is.  of  course,  unnecessary  to  worry  about 
an  enemy  fleet  sailing  Into  the  Catallna 
Channel  and  shelling  the  port.  An  air  bomb- 
ing attack  also  seems  to  be  In  the  Indistinct 
future,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  means 
a  determined  enemy  may  use  to  Injure  our 
harbor  facilities.  As  the  Korean  affair  de- 
velops, Los  Angeles  Harbor  will  continue  to 
Increase  In  Importance. 

This  country  was  wonderfully  free  of 
enemy  sabotage  In  the  last  war.  The  situ- 
ation Is  quite  different  now.  Laxity  In  vlg- 
lance,  lack  of  preparation,  may  result  la 
Incalculable  damage  being  done  the  port. 

Likewise,  uneconomic  and  uncoordinated 
operations  can  cause  losses  equally  as  dam- 
aging as  subversive  activity. 


[From  the   Los  Angeles  Times   of  July  28. 

1950) 

FWMIIIII  I     Hakbor    Fobce    Appointitd 

Highly  skilled  technical  men  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  area  have  been  forged  Into  a 
skeletpn  force  that  can  swing  into  action  Im- 
mediauly  in  case  of  a  war  or  other  emer- 
gency. 

Announcement  of  their  appointments  fol- 
lowed a  meeting  yesterday  In  Wilmington  uf 
40  representatives  of  industry,  security  or- 
ganizations. Coast   Guard.  Army,  and   Navy. 

Admiral  Frank  D.  Hlgbee.  USCQ  (retired), 
captain  of  the  port,  presided  as  head  of  tie 
harbor  emergency  force. 

A  security  pattciu  .-imllar  to  that  fol- 
lowed during  World  War  II  was  outlined. 
And  a  belief  was  voiced  by  a  number  of  lead- 
ers that  a  unified  Identification  procedure  be 
■et  up  in  cose  of  emergency,  with  the  urilt 
cooperating  with  the  FBI. 

■HIP  HALTING   DCNIR) 

H!xcept  for  the  skelton  force  of  experts,  the 
harbor  emer;;ency  force  planned  no  addi- 
tional action  at  the  meeting. 

Rumors  that  foreign  vessels  were  to  be 
halted  by  the  Coast  Guard  3  miles  offshore 
for  Inspection  by  Customs  and  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  ofQclals  were  branded 
false. 

Russell  A.  Williams.  Deputy  Collector  of 
Customs:  Capt.  John  Trebe«.  commandant 
of  the  Eleventh  Coast  Guard  District,  and 
a  Health  Service  ofBcial  all  joined  in  saying 
they  had  not  heard  of  any  such  program. 

Jack  Malseed,  veteran  oil  terminal  mana- 
ger, was  appointed  deputy  commander  of 
the  harbor  emergency  force  under  Admiral 
Htgbee. 

CaOTTP  CnAOiUTS 

Chairmen  of  various  grouija  pertaining  to 
luu-bjr  facililie«  and  security  were  uaated  a« 
follows; 


Arthur  Woll.  tank  ships;  William  Har- 
rington, shipyards;  Bert  Hale,  ships  assist- 
ance; Orlo  Peugh.  Long  Beach  Harbor  De- 
partment; John  Flpps. 'Small  boats;  Carl 
Morlbito,  ship  service;  C.  T.  Solomon,  ma- 
rine surveyors  and  underwTlters;  Commander 
E.  H.  Zecher.  pilots,  and  Carl  Seniiema.  tug- 
boats. 

Most  of  these  appointees  served  In  similar 
capacities  during  World  War  II. 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Ottavio  S.lvestri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  iivsertine:  in  the  Record  a 
translation  from  the  New  York  Italian 
newspaper  II  Progresso  Italo-AmerU 
cano,  Sunday,  August  6.  1950,  relating  to 
the  death  of  Monsignor  Silvestri.  one  of 
the  be.st  known  priests  in  the  diocese  of 
Brooklyn.  Monsipnor  Silvestri  died  last 
Saturday  and  was  buried  yesterday  from 
the  church  he  founded  nearly  40  years 

ago. 

In  the  death  of  Monsignor  Silvestri 
the  people  of  my  district  have  lost  an 
Irreplaceable  friend  and  leader.  His 
death  is  felt  deeply  by  all  denominations. 
The  results  of  his  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  service  to  his  God,  his  adopted 
country  and  community  will  never  be 
forgotten.  His  eulopry  is  expressed  in 
the  article  v,  hich  follows  far  more  beau- 
tifully than  is  within  my  power  to  put 
Into  words: 

The  Deat'  or  the  Vert  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Ottavio  Silvestri — His  Work  For 
THE  Emigrants 

general  mourning 

Last  nUht  the  Very  Reverend  Monsignor 
Ottavio  Silvestri,  beloved  parish  priest  of 
the  popular  Church  of  San  Glusep;>e  and 
ffjunder  of  the  Ron^an  Catholic  Cliurch  at 
185  Suydam  Street.  Brooklyn,  rested  his  soul 
In  God. 

The  news  spread  rapidly  through  the 
neighborhood  where  many  families  of  Ital- 
ian origin  live  and  was  received  with  vivid 
sorrow  and  regret.  Monsignor  Silvestri  was 
revered  by  all.     Many  women  wept. 

Monsignor  Silvestri  had  directed  the  im- 
portant parish  with  love  and  faith  ever  since 
the  day  on  which  the  church  was  built  In 
1Q21,  and  his  apostleshlp  was  an  inspiration 
for  all. 

He  had  not  orJy  dedicated  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  building  of  the  beautiful 
church,  but  also  looked  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rectory,  the  Important  parochial 
school,  the  convent,  the  play.'round,  and  the 
community  center,  which  Is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  t>e8t  of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

The  body  may  be  viewed  at  the  community 
center,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on 
Tuesday  night  will  be  carried  into  the 
church. 

It  is  requested  not  to  send  flowers;  only 
mass  offerings  will  be  accepted. 

HIS  work 

About  40  years  ago  the  section  of  Suy- 
dam lit  Brooklyn  was  only  taa^led  under- 
bru&h.  Tangled  were  the  roads,  and  tangled 
also  were  the  souls  uX  the  Italian  Inimlgrauts, 


desolate  In  the  vastness  of  the  land,  left  to 
themselves,  scoffed  at.  miserable  and  lonely. 
But  there  came  a  man.  a  Christian  priest, 
and  settled  In  their  midst.  From  that  time 
on  the  underbrush  began  to  sprout  the  first 
pallid  flowers,  and  then,  as  the  years  went 
by.  everything  all  around  experienced  a 
prodigious  flowering;  the  souls,  the  work,  and 
the   Chilstlan   beauty. 

This  priest,  who  bore  th*  beautlf.il  Latin 
name  of  Ottavio  Silvestri.  gave  life  to  the 
parl.sh  of  S.  Giuseppe.  Priest  and  founder 
of  this  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
modest  little  church  stands  at  185  Suydam 
Street,  and  since  the  day  it  was  .'ounded, 
how  much  work,  what  miracles  of  self-de- 
nial, almost  heroism,  were  performed  In 
order  to  give  new  courage,  more  r'*al  faith 
to  this  mass  of  workers.  But  from  that  day 
on  the  name  of  this  vigilant  apost:e  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  spoken  with  hve.  with 
reverence,  by  thousands  of  emigrants  who 
sensed  In  him  a  token  of  the  old  country 
which  they  discovered  In  him  with  the  deep- 
seated  affection  of  the  native  of  th?  moun- 
tain or  the  plains.  His  name  wa?  on  the 
lips  of  the  young  and  the  old,  of  the  good, 
and  also  of  those  who  had  gone  astray,  to 
whom  he  always  lent  a  hand,  ready  to  help,  to 
ease  a  pain,  to  forgive.  Just  as  CI  rlst  had 
once  forgiven  man. 

The  years  rolled  bv  fast,  but  the  -vork  was 
Immen.'ie  and  the  time  passed  swiftly  and 
then  the  \car  of  1947  arrived  whlcl.  marked 
a  date  brilliant  with  glory  for  the  Parish  of 
the  church  of  8.  Oouseppe — 50  years  of 
apostleshlp.  a  mark  of  holiness  stimps  his 
everyday  action,  a  deep  well  of  goxl  works 
Which  neither  man  nor  time  can  easily  drain. 
But  on  that  festive  day.  the  pral?e  of  his 
people,  delirious  with  enthusla.<sm,  f  urpassed 
all  limits,  and  the  reverance  and  ac  miration 
of  the  sacerdotes  and  high  prelates  and  per- 
sons from  every  field  of  human  endeavor  told 
him  that  the  seed  profusely  sown  li  40  years 
of  Indescribably  hard  work  had  lot  been 
sown  in  vain. 

Monsignor  Sllrestrl  was  the  sildler  of 
Christ  who  for  many  long  years  knew  how  to 
fight  the  good  fight,  he  was  the  wise  and 
noble  leader  of  souls,  who  knew  how  to  guide, 
through  thick  and  thin,  the  legions  of  Chris- 
tians who  trusted  him.  toward  a  goal  which 
surpasses  any  earthly  Interest;  he  was  the 
master  who  always  knew  how  to  inscribe.  In- 
culcate, and  maintain  In  the  heaits  of  his 
believers,  firmly  and  unshaken,  the  teachings 
which  Christ  had  sealed  with  his  Mood. 

To  the  mind  of  the  young  Levlte  the  grava 
pnd  Impelling  stjclal  and  religious  problems 
which  the  mass  emigration  of  Italians  to 
America  presented  at  the  beglnnli  g  of  this 
century  were  nothing  new.  Especlrlly  In  the 
Lirge  metropolis  of  the  Ea.«it.  when  the  big- 
gest stream  of  our  emigration  flow'd.  It  was 
profoundly  felt  to  be  the  buslneis  of  the 
prlp.sts  of  the  disposition,  of  the  apostolic 
caliber  of  Monslj^nor  Silvestri. 

In  thoie  days  the  Italian  emlgri.tlon  pre- 
sented the  most  discouraging  and  miserable 
picture  In  the  history  of  the  movement,  or 
displacement  of  masses  of  people  in  search 
lor  work. 

The  governments  occupied  w  th  other 
problems  could  not.  or  did  not  knc  w  how  to. 
find  time  to  occupy  themselves  with  this 
grave  and  complex  social  and  political  prob- 
lem, whose  solution  must  necess  irlly  have 
grave  and  Imjxjrtant  repercussions  uiwn  the 
economic  and  civil  life  of  the  country.  To 
relieve  this  astonLshing  negligence,  this 
shameful  negligence. .  help  came  from  the 
great  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
with  generous  solicitude  and  manifesting  Its 
truest,  inherent,  universality  seurc.ied  In  the 
realm  of  the  mind  for  means  will  which  to 
relieve  that  which  so  unfortuna  ely  warps 
the  minds  of  and  keeps  poor  our  emigrants. 
And  what  did  Monsignor  Silvestri  do  in 
those  days  when  our  people  wa  idered  all 
over  the  world  and  presented  the  most  mis- 


ible  spectacle  wMch  can  possibly  be  pre- 
sented by  an  amorphous  mass,  without  disci- 
pline, without  protection,  and  without  faith? 

He  was  precisely  the  product  of  that  an- 
cestral faith  of  the  force,  resistance,  courage, 
peraererance.  complete  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guace,  history,  customs,  traditions  of  a  na- 
tion known  only  by  name.  Added  to  all  this 
was  that  sense  of  dilDdence.  doubt,  animosity, 
and  contempt  for  everything  Italian. 

Monsignor  Silvestri  dedicated  practically 
all  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Italians.  He  sowed  on  sand  and  made 
corn  grow  in  sand,  he  sowed  on  stone  and 
among  the  stones  there  were  plants  and  blos- 
soms too.  He  made  one  of  the  poorest  par- 
ishes Into  one  of  the  most  Important  in  the 
United  States. 
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Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Al- 
bert S.  Goss.  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  appeared  l>efore  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  few  days  ago  and  gave 
his  views  and  the  views  of  his  organiza- 
tion with  reference  to  Government  con- 
trols. I  think  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  would  be  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Goss  had  to  say  on  this  timely 
and  important  matter. 

The  following  is  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Gos.s  made  and  to  which  I  refer; 

Testimony  of  Albert  S.  Goss.  M.\ster.  the 
National  Grange,  on  S.  3936  Before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Cltirenct  Com- 
mittee, Jl-lt  26.  1950 

1.  The  brief  time  allotted  to  discuss  so 
far-reaching  a  bill  precludes  doing  more 
than  present  two  or  three  recommenda- 
tions which  we  consider  most  Important. 

2.  In  time  of  emergency  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  democracies  to  increase  the  power 
of  their  executive  officers  in  order  to  make 
quick  decisions  and  quick  action  possible. 
Thus,  the  Government  l>ecomes  farther  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  people.  The 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
people  Is  not  e.xerclsed  by  the  election  of  a 
President  once  In  4  years,  but  rather  by  the 
election  of  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. Usually  the  President  is  elected  on  a 
very  few  major  Issues,  sometimes  a  single 
issue.  Many  of  these  are  of  transient  im- 
portance. On  the  other  hand,  the  Memliers 
of  the  Congress  are  elected  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  people  of  their  districts 
on  every  l.ssue  which  arises,  and  the  very 
life  of  a  true  democracy  depends  on  keeping 
the  control  of  governmental  policy  In  the 
hands  of  the  people's  constitutional 
representatives. 

3.  In  time  of  emergency  speed  and  ability 
to  make  quick  decisions  are  needed,  but  the 
counsel  of  the  people's  representatives  is 
also  needed.  Congress  can  provide  ade- 
qtiately  for  speed  and  quick  decisions  with- 
out surrendering  its  responsibilities  and 
without  placing  In  the  Judgment  of  one 
man  absolute  powers  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  He  mleht  t>e  the  ablest  man 
In  the  Nation,  but  the  problenvs  confront- 
ing the  President  In  a  defense  emergency 
are  so  extremely  complex  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  assume  that  any  one  man  can 
meet  them  without  adequate  aid.  The  people 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  Congress  will 
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provide  suflBclent  aid  and  at  the  same  tlmo 
maintain  adequate  control  of  those  powers 
upon  which  their  freedom  depends. 

4.  The  bill  under  consideration  gives  the 
President  almost  complete  powers  over  our 
economic  life  for  a  period  of  2  years.  No 
matter  how  many  mistakes  mleht  be  made, 
or  how  serious  they  might  t>e.  only  by  a  pro- 
cedure almost  equivalent  to  impeachment 
cculd  those  powers  be  retrieved,  and  then 
possibly  too  late  to  prevent  Irreparable 
damage.  The  powers  might  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered in  some  respect  and  poorly  ad- 
ministered In  others,  in  which  case  Con- 
gress would  be  practically  helpless  to  correct 
the  weakness,  no  matter  hew  glaring  It 
might  be. 

6  On  the  other  hand,  quick  decisions  and 
quick  action,  where  action  is  needed,  must 
not  be  subjected  to  the  slow  processes  of 
congressional  deliberation.  We  deem  the 
present  situation  so  serious  that  all  practical 
£teps  should  be  taken  without  delay  to 
mobilize  our  full  economic  strength  to  meet 
any  emergency  which  may  occur.  Events 
may  soon  develop  which  Justify  the  Imme- 
diate exercise  of  any  one  or  most  of  the 
powers  conferred  In  the  bill.  Even  more 
power  to  ration  supplies  at  the  consumer 
level  and  to  control  prices  and  wages  may 
be  needed.  With  two  or  three  exceptions, 
which  we  will  point  out.  we  think  It  probably 
wise  to  grant  the  President  most  of  the 
powers  contained  In  the  bill.  If  and  only  If, 
adequate  safeguards  aro  provided  so  that  the 
Congress  Is  kept  In  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion at  all  times:  so  that  mistakes  may  be 
promptly  corrected;  and  so  that  limitations 
may  be  provided  where  powers  are  not 
wisely  tised. 

6.  Many  costly  mistakes  made  during  and 
since  World  War  II  could  have  been  avoided 
If  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  been 
consulted.  These  are  still  fresh  In  our 
minds,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  not 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  Judgment 
of  one  man,  but  rather  to  prc\'ide  for  ade- 
quate consultation  and  the  sharing  of  the 
responsibility  by  the  Congress. 

7.  We  believe  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  sacrlf.clng  In  any  respect  the  power 
for  quick  decisions  and  quick  action  by  pro- 
viding two  amendments  to  the  bill. 

8.  First,  we  would  recommend  that  there 
be  established  a  bipartisan  Joint  Seciu-lty 
Committee  of  eight  members,  four  to  be  se- 
lected from  each  House.  It  thould  t>e  the 
purpose  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of 
this  Joint  Security  Committee  to  give  major 
consideration  to  the  experience,  the  capacity, 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  those  selected, 
without  regard  to  their  seniorUy  or  commit- 
tee pKisltlon,  To  accomplish  ihis  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  by  caucus,  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  in  each  Hou>e  each  select 
two  members,  and  that  the  eight  members 
so  selected  be  conflrmed  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House,  thus  putting  a  firm  stamp  of 
approval  upon  them.  Any  member  should 
be  removable  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  cf  which  he  is  a  Member. 

9.  This  Joint  Security  Committee  chould 
act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  In  this  bill  should  be  exercisable 
only  after  he  has  consulted  with  the  Joint 
Security  Committee  with  reference  to  them. 
Tlie  committee  should  be  constantly  avail- 
able throughout  the  life  of  the  emergency. 
The  President's  hands  should  not  be  tied  by 
any  requirement  that  the  coramittee  assent 
to  his  action.  However,  the  committee 
should  know  what  is  going  on  except  in  one 
type  of  case,  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President,  the  military  security  of  the  Na- 
tion demands  complete  si'crecy.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  with  men  thus  se- 
lected for  this  position  of  trust,  such  case* 
would  t>e  rare.  The  Joint  Security  Commit- 
tee shotild  make  to  the  Congress  such  reports 


and  recommendations  as  It  determines  a.'e 
justified. 

10.  Thus,  the  Congress  would  continuously 
work  with  the  President  In  carrjing  the  heavy 
war  responsibilities,  while  leaving  to  him  the 
right  to  make  decisions  after  the  benefit  of 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people 

11.  The  fecond  amendment  should  be  to 
prc^'tde  that  the  Congress  by  Joint  resolution 
might  withdraw  or  modify  any  one  of  the 
powers  gran  led. 

12.  With  such  safeguards,  much  broader 
powers  could  safely  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent than  if  there  were  no  such  safeguards. 
Without  some  such  amendments,  we  believe 
practically  every  title  of  the  bill  would  need 
ven,'  careful  study,  with  many  revisions,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  easilv  arise  from  the 
unwise  exercise  of  the  extremely  broad  powers 
provided  In  it. 

13.  We  wish  to  comment  on  two  sections 
specifically.  Section  412  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  should  be  deleted  Its  sole 
piirpose  Is  to  place  In  the  President  s  hands 
power  to  prevent  inflation  in  the  price  of  a 
few  commodities  of  which  the  Government 
holds  a  supply.  It  authorizes  their  sale  at 
the  support  price  Instead  of  at  105  percent 
of  the  support  price  pltis  carrying  charges  a« 
under  existing  law.  There  can  be  no  dang^ 
of  an  Inflated  price  as  long  as  Government 
stocks  can  be  so'd  at  less  than  parity  That 
Is  already  provided  In  existing  law.  The  pro- 
posed provision  abandons  the  whole  parity 
concept  and  establishes  an  uncertain  suppwrt 
level  as  a  fair  market  for  farmers.  It  Is  the 
opening  wedge  for  possible  roll-backs  which 
proved  completely  unworkable  during  the 
days  of  OPA.  When  the  support  price  and 
the  sales  price  are  the  same,  no  private  dea>r 
could  enter  the  market,  with  the  result  that 
Government  trading  would  soon  be  substi- 
tuted for  private  operations.  The  very  fact 
that  such  a  futile  and  unworkable  provision 
should  be  prof>o»ed  demonstrates  clearly  the 
need  the  President  has  for  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  Congress. 

14.  Section  411  deals  with  a  highly  tech- 
nical subject  which  has  had  extensive  study 
by  the  Committees  of  Agriculture.  We  feel 
that  this  section  should  also  be  deleted  and 
a  new  bill  covering  this  section  alone  should 
be  Introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  because  we  l)elieve  that  limi- 
tations should  be  provided  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  costly  errors. 

15.  Summing  up,  we  recommend  the  dele- 
tion of  sections  411  and  412.  We  believe  the 
bill  provides  a  dangerous  delegation  of  powers 
unless  a  Joint  Security  Committee  of  the 
Congress  to  confer  with  the  President  is  cre- 
ated, leaving  him  freedom  of  action,  but  pro- 
viding advice  and  counsel  so  that  otu-  demo- 
cratic processes  may  be  preserved  and  put  to 
practical  use. 


Understanding  the  Russians 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  address  delivered  by  Arthur 
Pruden  Coleman,  president  of  Alliance 
College.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  entitled 
"Understanding  the  Russians."  I  com- 
mend this  excel]ent  speech  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.    It  was  delivered  oa 
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June  25  at  Monessen.  Pa.,  on  the  seven- 
tieth anniversar>'  of  the  participation  of 
women  In  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 
It  follows: 

Friends,  as  we  celebrate  our  national  In- 
dependence Da)-  Id  this  peaceful  and  Idyll lo 
retreat,  the  news  that  comes  to  us  from  the 
outside  world  la  frightening  indeed.  At  '.-vst. 
It  seems,  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the  whiiU 
\7lnd  we  sowed  the  seeds  of  at  Yalta  and 
Potadam.  The  crisis  comes  In  the  Par  Kast. 
But  the  seeds  of  this  crisis  were  aown  In 
Europe.  The  cloud  "no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand"  from  whl«.h  this  tempest  has  grown 
first  took  form  In  Europe,  on  the  very  ter- 
ritory from  which  the  ancestors  of  you  my 
listeners  once  emigrated.  The  misguided 
policy  which  has  led  us  to  the  Korean  clash 
was  begotten  by  our  State  Department  for 
•astern  Europe.  Now  its  liquidation  is  seen 
In  Korea,  but  only  Its  liquidation,  not  Its 
origins.  The  origins  were  in  eastern  Euroi>e. 
In  Korea  ail  the  errors  of  Judgment  with 
respect  to  the  peoples  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe  have  come  together  in  one  awful  cul- 
mination, and  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  vat. 

Yes,  the  Korean  crisis  is  the  fruli;  of  our 
policy  as  a  nation  with  respect  to  the  peoples 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  What  has 
that  policy  been,  and  what  la  it  still  today? 
Let  the  man  who  was  one  of  Its  chief  archi- 
tect.s  tell  you  Let  George  Kennan.  one  of 
the  master  minds  of  our  State  Department, 
define  that  policy. 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  before  the 
Kuastan  Institute  at  Columbia  University. 
and  now  reprinted  in  shortened  form  in  the 
June  26  Issue  of  the  New  Republic  maga- 
Eine,  Kennan  gives  us  a  clear  expoe*  of  our 
State  Department's  policy.  "Understanding 
the  Russians."  Kennan's  address  is  called, 
and  this  title.  In  mockery.  I  have  taken  from 
him  aa  the  title  of  my  ( wn  address  to  you 
today. 

As  we  read  Kennan's  words,  we  are  nt 
once  brought  up  sharp,  for  here,  in  clearest 
terms,  la  a  confirmation  of  our  worst  sus- 
picloiM.  In  clear  outline — and  coming  from 
such  a  source  It  can  certainly  be  taken  as 
official — we  have  the  pat'ern  of  thinking 
that  has  prevailed  In  our  State  Department 
for  at  least  6  years  now.  Here  we  have  the 
policy  analyzed  that  has  brought  us  by  one 
false  step  aiter  another  to  our  present  dead- 
lock with  the  Soviet  Union  and.  specifically, 
to  the  Korean  crisis. 

Kennan's  statement  la.  first  of  all,  a  m&s- 
terpiece  of  omission  and  evaalon.  It  is  a 
plain  sldeetepplng  of  the  central  iaaue  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cen- 
tral Issue  In  those  dealings  should  properly 
be  the  question  of  the  races  other  than  the 
Busslana  who  are  now  held  in  bondage  wltb- 
ta  tlis  Soviet  orbit  Kennan  has  not  a  sin- 
gle word  to  say  on  this  issue. 

As  everyone  whd  has  studied  history 
knows.  Russian  foreign  policy  has  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  had  a  single  fixed 
Idea  driving  It  forward.  That  idea  is  that 
tbe  RuMlan  state  cannot  fulfill  Its  destiny, 
cannot  sven.  In  fact,  exist  as  a  state, 
until  and  unJe&a  it  embraces  within  Its 
s{3here  of  Influence  all  the  Slavic  branches. 
This  means  not  only  the  orthodox  Slavs  of 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  whose  culture  has  the 
same  roots  as  the  Russian,  but  also  the 
western  Slav* — Poles.  Ukrainians.  Slovaks, 
Lusations,  Czechs — whose  culture,  hlong 
with  our  own.  derives  wholly  or,  as  In  the 
cBL^e  of  the  Ukrainians  In  part,  from  Rome. 

This  flsad  Idea  of  Russian  policy,  this  idea 
that  never  chaogea  though  the  centuries 
elapse.  Is  never  once  mentioned  by  Kennan 
In  bis  address  befoie  the  Russian  Institute. 
In  eomplete  silence  this  spokeamsn  for  our 
Stats  clepartment  passes  orsr  the  aspect  of 
Russian  thinking  that  Is  st  once  moat  ceiUral 
and  at  the  same  time  most  crucial  for  us 
In  uur  relalluns  with  the  U.  B.  8.  B. 


From  the  policy  whK-h  I  have  referred  to 
•bove.  ths  Russians  have  never.  I  repeat,  de» 
vlated  In  all  the  centuries.  At  times  they 
have  been  able  merely  to  inch  forward  In 
ths  direction  of  Its  realization.  At  other 
times  they  have  gone  forward  to  their  goal 
With  leaps  and  t>ounds.  The  latter  we  have 
seen  them  do  In  our  own  time,  and  with  ths 
sanction  of  our  own  State  Department. 

Yet  nowhere.  In  his  whole  address,  as  re- 
ported In  the  New  Republic,  does  this 
spokesman  for  our  Nations  policy  at  any 
time,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  once 
refer  to  this  fixed  lde«  of  the  Russian  policy. 

What  Kennan  does  do.  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  spend  long  paragraphs  In  an  effort  to  show 
us  why  we  as  Americans  must  be  patient  and 
tolerant  and  Infinitely  forbearing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Kennan  Is,  of  course,  as  a  pa- 
triotic American,  against  communism.  But 
despite  this,  bis  plea  turns  out  alnioet  as  an 
apology  for  communism,  as  he  urges  us,  the 
American  public,  to  be  endlessly  patient  with 
the  evils  of  communism.  "The  Russians. 
Kennan  argues,  have  suffered  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  through  the  centuries;  have  pa- 
tience, you  Americans,  with  their  struggles 
upward.  They  lived  for  so  long,  these  Rus- 
sians. Kennan  says.  In  archaic  darkness  and 
Intolerance,  forgive  them  now.  Be  tolerant 
with  the  Soviet  system,  he  tries  to  persuade, 
and  help  the  Russian  people  as  they  strive 
to  emancipate  themselves,  ever  so  painfully, 
from  th©  grip  of  ancient  usage  and  symbols. 
Never  forget,  this  official  of  ours  urges,  that 
in  the  Russian  people  there  Is  Immeixse 
good,  immense  faith  in  humanity,  and  a 
profound  belief  in  certain  abstractions  such 
as  decency,  honesty,  kindliness,  and  loyalty. 

Of  course,  Kennan  is  right.  Of  course, 
we  must  be  patient  with  the  Russian  people 
and  pity  them  as  they  ri^e  from  the  darkness 
of  the  past.  But  what  about  the  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  Russians — the  people 
who  are  slaves  today — becaiise  they  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  realization  of  Russia's  ancient 
and  fixed  Idea?  What  about  expending  a 
little  patience  on  them — a  little  effort  in 
order  to  understand  their  point  of  view? 
What  about  a  little  plly  for  their  fate— the 
more  so  as  they  arc.  culturally,  our  brothers 
born? 

It  Is  here  that  we  find  the  terrible  and 
tragic  fallacy  underlying  Kennan's  smooth 
reasoning.  In  all  the  dealings  of  our  State 
Department  for  the  last  8  years  and  more  the 
effects  of  this  fallacy  are  seen.  Dally  we 
have  been  led.  by  this  cruel  and  unsound 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  our  officials,  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  abyss,  ever  and  ever 
further  on  the  road,  not  of  understanding 
the  Rusfil.in.s  but,  actually,  of  utterly  and 
completely  misunderstanding  them. 

Kennan  wants  us  to  understand  the  Rus- 
sians. Yet  he.  and  other  officials  like  him, 
have  consistently  misunderstood  them,  for 
they  have  evaded,  as  we  have  said,  the  prin- 
cipal issue  in  Russia's  thinking  with  respect 
to  the  outalde  world.  They  have  slde-stepjjed 
the  central  matter  of  Russia's  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  Slav  world.  These  other  Slavs, 
Russia  has  always  considered  her  own  legiti- 
mate prey.  Yet,  In  all  Kennan's  addres-s, 
there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  this.  In 
his  tender  and  nostalgic  concern  for  the  Rus- 
sian people — among  whom  he  has  spent  much 
time  and  whom,  understandably,  he  loves — 
this  State  Department  spokesman  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  forget  the  very  existence 
vt  at  least  half  a  dozen  peoples.  In  his 
sympathy  for  one  race  he  has  shown  himself 
willing  to  throw  half  a  docen  races  straight 
to  the  wolves. 

Tills  Is  the  great  and  tragic  fallacious 
premise  on  which  ail  our  foreign  policy  far  at 
least  6  years  has  been  built.  Russia's  fixed 
Idea  of  absorbing  the  other  Slavs  has  been 
whitewashed.  It  has  been  accepted  as  in- 
evitable, and  Its  msnlpulators — the  most 
Skillful  diplomats  In  ths  world — have  t>eeu 


given  the  crof  n  1'.^'  P  Mes  anf^  Crechs. 
Slovaks.  Ukrir.urv:;'-  mid  ether  Slavi  of  Latin 
orientation,  have  been  viewed  as  proper  ma- 
terial for  Communist-Stalinist  exptoitstion. 
This  Is  putting  it  brutally,  but  truthfully; 
nevertheless,  this  is  the  way  the  Jtate  De- 
partment.  In  its  heart,  really  feels  t  bout  the 
matter. 

As  long  ago  as  in  1930  I  saw  witr  my  own 
eyes  the  origins  of  this  policy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  I  was  in  Warsaw  *hen  the 
Sherwood  Eddy  party  came  throurh  on  its 
way  back  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  all  leaders  of  American 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  consplcuo  is  of  the 
group,  both  l>ecau»e  of  his  height  and  his 
high  position,  was  the  Honor«ble  lYancls  B. 
Sayre.  who  figured  recently  In  the  news  In 
connection  with  the  Alger  Hiss  c«e.  The 
Eddy  group  was  rapturous  in  Its  praise  of 
what  was  then  called  the  great  e>perlment 
and  full  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  gospel. 
The  lecture  on  Polish  culture  wl  Ich  Paul 
Super,  as  director  of  the  Polish  "YTiCA.  had 
arranged  for  the  party  In  Warsaw  was  listened 
to  politely  but  with  pleasant  untelief  and 
often  downright  skepticism.  Only  the  para- 
dise to  the  east  captured  the  imsginations 
of  the  party  and  they  had  no  patl'nce  with 
the  slow  evolution  going  on  In  otlier  coun- 
tries. 

It  was  then  that  the  nefarious  policy  we 
have  been  following  ever  since  19  t4  got  Its 
start.  In  the  early  thirties  Amerlcfns  by  the 
carload  made  the  great  pilgrimage  t  j  the  Red 
god  In  Moscow,  and  all  too  many  cf  the  pil- 
grims came  away  captivated.  It  w  is  a  great 
trip,  every  minute  of  It  guarante<'d  enjoy- 
able by  a  well-drilled  army  of  modem  Potem- 
klns.  and  those  who  took  part  In  l  were  all 
too  ofun  deceived.  All  too  many  have  looked 
back  to  those  days  with  nostalgia  ever  since. 

Kennan  and  his  associates  in  the  State 
Department  are  victims  of  that  eld  mood, 
which  saw  everything  that  transpii  ed  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  good,  or.  In  the  llg:it  of  his- 
tory, forgivable.  Toward  the  Sovlrt  Union 
they  wear  blinders,  and  refuse  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are.  Mainly,  they  take  no 
cognizance  of  the  central  purpose  of  Soviet 
policy — the  fixed  idea  of  which  1  have  spoken. 

So  our  offlc:als  go  on  telling  us:  Forgive 
the  Communists,  and  pity  them  Be  patient 
with  Stalinism.  Look  with  tolerance  and 
forgiveness  on  the  new.  Red  Czardom  that 
has  replaced  the  White.  Do  not  be  disturbed 
when  this  new  terror  far  outstrips  the  old 
Romanov  terror  in  spreading  its  tentacles 
about  the  Slavs  of  the  west. 

Ii  Is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  to  report 
tbe  above.  We  who  are  familiar  with  east- 
ern and  central  Europe  know  how  desper- 
ately fallacious  the  advice  Is.  We  know  that 
the  Red  Czardom  of  Stalin  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  world  than  the  White 
Czardom  ever  was.  As  a  people  we  Ameri- 
cans had  <io  u&e  lor  that,  because  by  tradi- 
tion we  are  against  hereditary  absolutism  in 
any  {urm.  But  with  Stalinism:  ah.  here  we 
do  not  even  recognise  the  danger,  much  leas 
combat  It.  Here  we  are  childish  &nd  gullible. 
Be  patient  with  the  Red  Czurdom.  our  offi- 
cials counsel,  even  forgive  Its  brutalities. 
Not  only  that :  Some  even  go  so  f sr  as  to  see  In 
Stalinism  a  great  force  for  good.  Some  are 
urging  that  Stalinism  It  playing  the  rule  ol 
deliverer  in  the  case  of  such  peoples  as  the 
Pules  and  Ukrainians.  Slovaks,  and  Coecbs. 
Dally  I  read  statements  in  the  American 
preua  to  the  effect  that  these  branches  of  the 
great  Slav  family  naturally  belong  Inside  the 
Stalinist  empire. 

Understand  the  Soviet  Union.  Kennan  ex- 
horts. To  which  I  reply:  We  understand 
the  Red  Czardom  only  to  well.  Poles  and 
Ukrainians.  Czechs.  Slovaks,  and  the  other 
Slavs  understood  the  policy  of  their  neightxw 
centuries  before  our  State  Department  of- 
ficials were  bcrn.  It  Is  rather  into  a  com- 
plete mifiunderstandlng  of  Soviet  p>olicy  and 
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Ideals  that  these  officials  have  led  us.  It  ts 
high  time  the  tide  was  checked,  and  the 
officially  created  misunderstanding  reversed. 

Do  not  lose  heart.  The  tide  can  be  turned. 
The  English  element  in  our  population  has 
long  been  the  dominant  and  most  numer- 
ous, and  in  consequence  we  have,  as  a  Nation. 
pursued  a  consistently  pro-English  policy. 
From  this  we  may  deduce  that,  as  the  Slavic 
element  becomes  larger,  as  it  asBum«'s  greater 
and  greater  responsibility  in  public  affairs, 
we  may  gradually  see  our  Nation  entering 
upon  a  course  more  favorable  to  the  Slavic 
nations.  Favorable,  that  Is.  not  alone  to  the 
largest  of  the  Slav  peoples,  the  Russians,  but 
to  the  smaller  natloiu  as  well.  In  the  spirit 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Slowly  we  shall  forge 
ahead,  if  only  the  whirlwind  now  loose  In 
Korea,  which  had  its  source  in  eastern  Eu- 
rojje.  does  not  prove  too  great  for  us  to  cojje 
»'ith  short  of  a  general  cataclysm. 

We  must  hang  onto  the  thought  that.  In 
the  long  run,  Justice  does  prevail.  We  must 
not  give  up.  but  keep  fighting.  In  the  hope 
that,  at  long  last,  we  may  have  a  part  in 
seeing  that  Justice  is  done  In  the  heartland 
of  Europe,  among  the  peoples*  of  Poland  and 
all  the  other  countries,  tragically  located,  be- 
tween the  German  sphere  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


My  Second  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a;>k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  article.  My  Second  Life,  by  Stephen 
L.  Drbalta,  of  Washington,  D  C.  >^hich 
appeared  in  the  August  1950  issue  of 
Life  and  Health. 

Mr.  Debalta  was  born  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  and  studied  in  France. 
While  still  an  undergraduate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  he  l)ecame  the  youngest 
editorial  as.sistant  of  the  great  French 
statesman.  Georges  Clemenceau.  After 
receiving  his  bachelors  degree,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  work  on  the  French 
daily.  Le  Figaro.  Comiim  to  the  United 
States  on  an  exploratory  visit,  love  at 
first  sight  prompted  him  to  apply  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  adoption.  Thanks  to  his 
knowledge  of  English.  Mr.  Debalta  had 
no  trouble  carving  for  him.>elf  a  United 
states  newspaper  career.  Less  than  a 
year  after  he  landed,  his  first  byline 
feature  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  late  Melville  Stone  of  the  Assocl- 
Rted  Press  entrusted  him  with  assign- 
ments in  Europe  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. In  1938.  while  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  a  Long  Island  wceklj-  news- 
papt^-r.  he  was  stricken  with  cancer.  Still 
convalescing  from  the  operation  which 
left  him  without  a  lar>-nx.  but  deter- 
mined to  overcome  all  handicaps,  he  took 
a  job  on  the  night  shift  in  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  department.  At  pres- 
ent. Mr  Debalta  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Piess  Ciub  and  an  active  news 
writer  on  the  Washinv;lon  political  scene. 
He  contributes  to  several  duilics  and 


magazines,  covering  Capitol  Hill  and  the 
White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Second  Ltte — A  Missage  or  FArrH  and 

Hope 

(By   Stephen   L.    Deaalta) 

"Operator.  I  am  calling  New  York.  Academy 
2-1443 — Please  be  patient.  Don't  yell  at 
me;  I  have  heard  you." 

Far  from  resenting  the  angry  rebuke  of 
the  Senate  press  gallery  switchboard  operator. 
I  felt  rather  amused.  To  accuse  one  totally 
bereft  of  vocal  cords  of  yelling  seems  no  less 
preposterous  than  to  suspect  a  blind  man  of 
being  a  peeping  Tom. 

Twelve  years  ago  my  voice  box  was  care- 
fully removed  and  dejxjsUed  in  a  Jar  of  alco- 
hol. One  spring  morning  I  was  informed 
that  I  had  a  pimple  on  my  vocal  cords,  and 
that  my  larynx  would  have  to  come  out. 
When  pressed  for  an  explanation,  the  sxnrgeon 
whispered  sympathetically.  "My  boy,  you 
have  drawn  a  bad  number;   it's  cancer." 

In  those  days  cancer  was  not  as  popular  or 
as  publicized  as  it  now  is.  It  was  sjxiken  of 
only  in  hushed  tones,  as  if  it  bore  the  stigma 
of  a  shameful  injection  that  the  French  so 
discreetly  designate  as  maladle  honteuse. 
Moreover,  patients  were  seldom,  if  ever,  told 
outright  what  was  in  store  for  them,  as  qxnie 
often  the  shock  of  the  diagnosis  alone  was 
more  fatal  than  the  disease. 

As  I  reached  Instinctively  for  a  cigarette. 
the  addicts  ultimate  resort  in  moments  of 
mental  stress,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
that  alter  all  excessive  smoking  may  have 
largely,  if  not  altogether,  contributed  to  my 
predicament,  and  what  until  a  few  hours 
ago  procured  me  an  imaginary  feeling  of 
beatific  relaxation  became  all  of  a  sudden 
a  suicidal  vice. 

A  few  days  later  I  entered  the  operating 
room  with  the  confident  assurance  that  the 
miracle  of  modern  surgery  would  work  won- 
ders for  me  and  that,  blessed  with  a  strong 
heart  and  immune  from  the  alcoholic  blight, 
1  would  come  out  victorious  in  my  fight  for 
survival. 

After  my  nicotine-soaked  larynx  was  re- 
moved. I  woke  up  about  12  hours  later  with 
a  throat  slashed  wide  open  and  a  gust  of 
wind  wheezing  from  under  the  bandages 
every  time  I  made  an  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing. It  took  my  numbed  mind  quite  a 
while  before  I  realized  that,  even  worse  off 
thnn  a  deaf-mute.  I  could  not  utter  a  human 
sound. 

When  discharged  from  the  hospital  2  weeks 
later.  I  faced  the  world  as  a  toul  newcomer, 
or  a  reincarnation  of  my  former  self,  resolved 
to  begin  life  anew,  and  above  all,  to  discover 
some  means  of  commiuilcating  with  my 
fellow  men. 

I  entered  into  what  I  am  pleased  to  look 
upon  as  my  second  life. 

I  was  told  that  somewhere  In  downtown 
New  York  there  was  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  tas-:  of  making  people  speak.  My  in- 
formant directed  me  to  the  National  Hospital 
ior  Speech  Disorders,  founded  and  presided 
over  by  Dr.  James  Sonneti  Greene.  With 
pencil  and  pad  In  hand  I  approached  the 
miracle  man.  who.  like  Balaam,  of  Biblical 
fame,  could  make  even  a  dumb  animal  talk. 

The  doctors  first  stern  command  was 
"Tiirow  away  this  pencil  and  pad."  Having 
thus  surrendered  my  only  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  outside  world.  I  feared 
I  would  have  to  learn  the  intricate  sign 
language  of  the  deaf-mutes,  certain  that  my 
clumsy  fingers  would  totally  fail  me.  I  was 
much  relieved  when  I  found  out  that  I  could 
be  trained  to  produce  noises  by  contracting 
the  muscles  of  my  diaphragm,  forcing  the 
air  out  through  my  esophagus,  and  then 
molding  the  words  with  my  lips  as  when  the 
sound  normally  originates  In  the  larynx. 


It  took  me  three  endless  months  and  a  long 
sp>ell  of  abdominal  pain  before  1  succeeded 
In  squeezing  out  .some  weird  noises  t'iat  I 
shaped  intJ  syllables.  Dame  Nature  allied 
herself  with  the  teaching  staff  of  Dr  Greene  s 
oratorium.  and  when  I  graduated  at  the  end 
of  6  months.  I  was  an  accomplished  speaker, 
ready  to  Join  the  soapbox  brigade  of  pre- 
election campaign  spellbinders. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  my  esophageal 
voice  does  not  possess  the  pleasing  modula- 
tion of  a  professional  tenor  or  baritone,  it 
serves  my  purpose,  and  I  am  able  to  make 
myself  well  understood  by  anyone  willing  to 
listen  to  me  at  close  quarters  and  even  over 
the  vast  network  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone. For  practical  demonstration  pur- 
poses I  have  spoken  several  times  Into  a 
microphone,  and.  thanks  to  radio  amplifying 
powers,  my  speech  was  not  only  distinct  but 
very  loud. 

I  have  thus  overcome  the  principal  handi- 
cap with  which  the  laryngectomy — the  re- 
moval of  my  vocal  cords — left  me.  and  more 
fortunate  In  certain  respects  than  a  cripple 
whose  legs  have  been  amputated.  I  am,  to 
all  app>earances.  a  normal  human  being,  sus- 
pected by  the  average  uninformed  man  on 
the  street  of  being  afflicted  with  nothing 
more  serious  than  chronic  hoarseness. 

The  will  to  live  and  the  faith  in  the  su- 
premacy of  mind  over  matter  carried  me 
through  the  first  and  most  critical  phase  of 
my  illness,  giving  me  the  moral  stamina  to 
face  an  extremely  hazardous  operation  and 
a  painful,  protracted  convalescence  after- 
ward. 

The  uphill  fight  for  rehabilitation  that 
ensued  when  I  was  ready  to  resume  my  place 
In  society  was  a  further  te?t  of  the  strength 
each  and  every  one  of  us  draws  from  a  firm 
belief  in  man's  mission  on  this  earth. 

Self-pity  was  always  abhorrent  to  me  and 
sympathy  inspired  by  physical  handicaps  has 
a  humiliating  taint,  even  when  sincere  and 
spontaneous.  I  discovered  in  the  course  cf 
my  long  road  to  normalcy  that  in  order  to 
leave  physical  shortcomings  unnoticed  you 
must  first  Ijelieve  that  you  are  no  different 
frum  your  neighbor  and  then  act  accordingly. 

In  many  instances  I  could  have  considered 
my  voice  deficiency  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  even  in  my  career  as  a  writer,  ^n 
which  the  written  word  has  precedence  over 
speech.  Very  often  I  am  called  upon  to  have 
lung  conferences  and  discussions  with  editors 
and  publishers,  and  have  never  yet  failed  to 
stand  my  ground  as  if  I  were  physically  their 
equal.  Gradually  I  have  grown  so  oblivious 
of  the  scars  with  which  the  dread  disease 
left  me  that  not  Infrequently  I  wax  impa- 
tient with  people  who  do  not  gra-sp  at  once 
the  meaning  of  my  muffled  sounds. 

The  wisdom  X  have  gathered  during  the 
chastising  transition  from  my  former  life 
Into  my  present  regenerated  existence  gives 
me  an  Irresistible  urge  to  tell  my  story  to  all 
comers  and  to  proclaim  over  the  rooftops  the 
need  for  every  one  of  us  to  cultivate  these 
two  indispensable  virtues — faith  and  hope — 
faith  In  man's  Immortal  destiny  and  hope 
In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  spirit  over 
the  passing  ills  of  his  physical  body.  Cour- 
age can  conquer  calamity. 


The  World  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANXES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the 
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RicoRD.  I  Include  the  follow ms  address 
of  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey  at  the  annual 
convention  of  Uie  New  York  State  Pieder- 
ation  of  Labor.  Monday.  July  31.  1950. 
broadcast  nationally  over  the  facUiUes 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  System: 

i  Th«  Woblo  Crisis 

A  dUimgulshed  friend  sat  »t  my  desk  the 
ether  d.iy  »nd  said.  "1  wms  In  Pr»nce  »t  the 
outbreak  oT  the  Second  World  War.  Not 
until  that  faterul  hour  did  the  OoTernment 
mobtllxe  Its  full  armed  strength  snd  call  for 
full  conrepsion  to  war  production.  The 
leaders  of  the  t^poeltion  made  apfaT«prtaie 
statements  supporting  the  Government. 
Prance  was  belatedly  ready  to  vork  and 
fight,  and  she  lost  " 

"I  have- a  horrible  reeling."  he  said,  "that 
the  whole  world  Is  now  In  the  position  I 
lived  through  In  France  11  years  ago." 

lAdlM  and  gentlemen,  that  man  was  right. 
The  people  of  Prance  had  been  concentrat- 
ing on  their  own  individual  welfare.  When 
they  did  mobilise,  they  had  neither  the 
weapons,  the  trained  leaders,  nor  the  na- 
tional determination  which  flows  from  fac- 
ing reality.  There  was  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  desperate  strug- 
gle that  fac^  them  until  it  was  too  Late  and 
Uack  totalitarianism  had  engulfed  them. 

Iq  my  aclemn  Judgment,  the  free  world 

stands  in  similar  peril  today.     The  threat  is 
Immediate,   urgent,   and   perhaps   desperate. 

If  y  purpose  In  speaking  to  jou  today  U  to 
aay.  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com- 
mand, that  we  of  the  free  world  must  wake 
up  ^M  realise  today  the  true  nature  of  the 
ooalaoght  against  us  by  a  new  and  more 
powerful  totalitarianism.  We  must  face 
reality  If  we  are  to  survive. 

Eleven  years  ago.  there  was  no  single  ag- 
gressive power  controlling  one-third  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot.  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  together  had  only  a  tenth  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  yet  they  came  perilous- 
ly dose  to  conquering  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  Umetab'.e  of  world  com- 
munism and  I  doubt  if  anyone  outside  the 
Kremlin  does  know  it.  But  some  things  are 
ciespegately  obviotis  if  we  will  only  look. 

Toe  4  years.  I  have  been  saying  to  all  who 
would  listen  to  me  that  this  crisis  was  rush- 
ing toward  us  st  headlong  speed.  I  have 
been  saying — and  have  been  sneered  at  for 
it— that  national  unity  in  this  country  was 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  because  we 
faced  very  grave  perils. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  In  a  formal  ad- 
dreaa.  I  forecast  what  has  since  happened 
tn  China  and  what  is  happening  today  in 
Korea. 

I  now  say  to  you  that  while  no  one  can 
know  the  timetable  tn  terms  of  days  or  even 
years.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  the  Commu- 
nist schedule  Includes  a  similar  attack  on 
Formosa.  If  we  defend  Formosa,  as  we 
have  announced  we  will,  then  America  will 
be  put  m  the  position  of  being  at  war  with 
Red  China.  The  problem  of  military  supply 
and  again  providing  American  youth  to  do 
much  of  the  fisrhting  is  very  grave  ladeed. 
Morsorer.  United  Nations  support  Is  ques- 
tionable since  Great  Britain  and  India  have 
recognized  Communist  China,  w)  !ch  may  or 
may  not  Include  her  claims  to  Formosa. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  not  defend 
Fanadsa.  then  the  recent  commitment  by 
our  Govsmment  will  be  found  to  be  worth- 
\tia  and  we  shall  lose  still  more  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  free  world. 

The  problem  of  Formosa  is  critical  and  It 
sbooM  bs  raised  at  the  United  Nations  now, 
ratlMr  than  when  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  OooimunlBt  timetable  obviously  tn« 
etudes  Invasion  by  sate!:i>.«  nation*  tT'jra 
Bulgaria  throttftt  C^^aecs  to  ths  Mediier- 
raneao. 


The  Communist  timetable  obviously  In- 
cludes an  invasion  of  Yugoslavia,  which 
ml|tht  come  at  any  time. 

The  Ccmmunlst  timetable  obviously  In- 
cludes Tibet,  where  advance  ft\iards  have 
already  arrived.  It  Includes  Indochina  and 
ultimately  all  Asia. 

They  can  do  all  this  without  showing  their 
hand.  They  can  use  their  satellites  to  do 
the  fighting  and  the  dying.  Russian  troops 
need  not  come  into  action  at  all  until  they 
launch  their  atUck  on  Iran,  which  also  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  schedule  That  attack 
will  presumably  go  on  to  Iraq  and  probably 
on  through  Israel  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  isolate  Turkey  and  to 
grab  the  huge  oil  resources  of  the  Near  East, 
without  which  Europe  might  not  sunilve. 

The  grand  prise  on  the  Communist  sched- 
ule— short  of  the  world— Is,  of  course,  the 
industrial  capacity  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Thfv  feel  they  then  would  no  longer  have 
to  fear  /merlcan  productive  capacity. 

It  Is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  200  divisions  ready  for  action. 
It  U  no  secret  that  10  divisions  represent 
the  present  limit  of  American  armed 
strength.  When  and  whether  the  S<ivlet 
finds  it  desirable  to  launch  her  200  divisions 
through  western  Europe,  only  time  and  ex- 
pediency will  determine. 

Looking  at  our  own  situation  for  a  min- 
ute, we  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  has 
timbers  which  could  reach  the  Northwest 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  return  to  Russia.  I  assume  we 
could  retaliate— if  we  were  ready — and  had 
a  place  to  land  our  planes. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  S<ivlet  could  also 
easily  conduct  what  Is  called  Operation  Hot 
Springs" — that  is.  sending  planes  to  bomb 
the  great  production  plants  and  cities  of  the 
entire  country,  then  having  the  pilots  ball 
out  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  war  comfort- 
ably as  prisoners  of  war  at  Hot  Springs. 
Needless  to  say,  we  could  not  make  similar 
plans  with  any  confidence  that  our  pilots 
would  be  similarly  treated. 

it  is  reliably  reported  that  the  Red  Ko- 
rean forces  contain  large  numbers  of  veter- 
ans of  the  successful  Communist  conquest  of 
China,  including  many  Korean  veterans  of 
Soviet  armies. 

This  raises  the  specter  of  an  Invasion  of 
Alaska.  Are  we  any  better  prepared  to 
resist  such  an  army,  which  could  be  of  any 
magnitude  the  Soviet  willed?  The  first  wave 
of  Chinese  satellite  troops  could  be  sent  over 
and  they  mlRht  or  might  not  succeed.  If 
we  successfully  resisted  the  first  wave,  at 
whatever  coet  in  American  blood,  there  would 
then  be  the  second  wave  and  If  necessary 
then  a  third.  There  would  still  be  tens  of 
millions  of  able  bodied  Chinese  males  In 
reserve. 

If  Alaska  should  fall.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
hopeful  about  our  future. 

Now  what  is  the  condition  of  the  free 
world?  Obviously  the  United  States  is  the 
leader.  Yet.  apparently  it  was  not  even  a 
Cfmtemplated  part  of  our  strategy  to  defend 
Korea  I  understand  that  there  were  ab- 
solutely no  plans  for  the  defense  of  Korea 
when  we  moved  In  and  no  available  adequate 
arms  or  trained  manpower. 

I  now  raise  the  question  of  whether  even 
after  this  prolonged  notice  there  are  today 
detailed  military  plans  for  the  defense  of  any 
of  the  other  sections  of  the  world  In  which 
aggreeslve  action  Is  obviously  going  to  occur 
and  to  which  we  are  Irrevocably  committed. 
Even  with  tne  programs  the  President  has 
now  proposed,  our  effort  and  that  of  our 
friends  is  too  much  if  we  are  living  in  a 
world  at  peace  and  too  little  If  ws  are  living 
In  a  world  at  war. 

If  there  are  any  tanks  of  adequate  slue 
or  in  adcouttte  numbers  why  have  not  some 
reached  Kx>rea  alter  5  weeks? 


If  »e  have  enough  antiaircraft  guns  and 
trained  crews  in  the  entire  United  States  to 
defend  one  single  city,  then  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  better  defended  than  New  York. 
If  there  is  any  civil  deleixse  Oiganlratlon 
In  Washington,  what  has  it  done?  As  near 
as  I  can  find  out,  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  is  organlring  the 
most  effective  civU  defeuM  in  the  entire 
Uniied  SUtes.  This  U  entirely  without  co- 
ordination or  leadership  from  the  National 
Government. 

After  our  program  was  launched.  I  was 
called  on  the  telephone  by  a  nice  young  man 
who  was  supposed  to  be  In  charge  of  this 
Job  in  Washington.  He  asked  me  to  make 
no  plans  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  said. 
"Which  plans  of  the  Federal  Government?" 
He  said  they  hoped  to  have  some  in  Septem- 
ber. I  asked  him  whether  he  had  an  en- 
forceable guaranty  against  attack  on  the 
meantime,  and  he  said,  "No." 

I  advised  him  we  would  go  ahead  in  doing 
our  best  to  protect  our  own  pet^ple.  and 
would  be  glad  to  lend  our  plans  to  Washing- 
ton any  time  they  want  them. 

Meanwhile,  our  National  Government  end- 
ed its  fiscal  year  30  days  ago  with  a  billion 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  lying  In  the  Treasury 
unused. 

I  give  you  this  summary  of  our  position 
Withimt  the  slightest  interest  or  desire  at 
this  time  to  assess  responsibility  for  It.  I  am 
not  attacking  the  administration  or  the 
Congress.  I  have  not  the  slightest  Interest 
in  how  «'e  got  here.  I  am  desperately  con- 
cerned with  where  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going. 

I  state  these  facts  to  you  because  I  believe 
cur  country  and  the  whole  free  world  are  In 
imminent  peril  and.  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  the  whole  concept  of  human  freedom 
is  In  danger  of  being  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  do  not  ask  total  mobilization  now.  I  do 
ask  total  planning,  which  Is  now  absent, 
v.-^tly  accelerated  production  of  arms  and 
trained  cadres  to  operate  them,  so  If  and 
when  we  do  mobilize  we  will  be  wholly  effec- 
tive. We  will  never  again  have  months  and 
yeys  to  prepare.  We  mtist  be  physically 
ready  at  all  times  and — even  more  impor- 
tantly— spiritually  ready  to  resist  a  peril  ws 
really  understand. 

No  one  knows  whether  this  peril  Is  simply 
the  ancient  orienUvl  device  of  inflicting  a 
thousand  cuts.  No  one  of  the  cuts  is  fatal, 
but  over  a  long  enough  period  the  victim 
dies.  It  may  be  the  thousand  cuts  or  It  may 
be  all-out  atomic  warfare  which  may  be 
waged  against  us.  It  makes  little  difference 
which  kind  of  peril  It  Is.  so  long  as  we  recog- 
nize and  recognize  Immediately  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  free  world,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  national  unity  for  a  single  objective  and 
fur  sacrifice  and  unity  throughout  the  free 
world. 

This  I  know:  The  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
panded In  5  years  to  the  point  where  she  con- 
trols 800.000.000  people,  or  one-third  of  the 
world's  population.  With  each  succeeding 
Soviet  conquest,  more  and  more  people  of 
the  free  world  doubt  their  capacity  to  stay 
free  or  even  the  desirability  of  resisting. 

Fur  Just  one  example.  It  has  been  dismay- 
ing to  see  the  failure  of  American  diplomacy 
over  the  last  decade  In  the  Near  Eust  and  to 
find  Arab  nations.  Including  Egypt,  already 
seeking  to  be  neutral. 

If  we  weaken  or  if  there  is  any  Increass 
in  the  flight  to  neutrality  slsswbere  in  ths 
world,  then  freedom  is  lost. 

Listen  to  this — you  who  may  still  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  live  alone  In 
the  world  or  could  survive  without  friends. 
We — all  of  U3  in  the  L'r.lted  Slates  t  f  Amer- 
ica, art  only  oue-mteeuib  of  all  the  world. 
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We  need  friends  who  have  confidence  in  our 
leadership  and  faith  In  our  Ideals  We  need 
/nends  In  vast  numl)ers  who  believe  as  we 
do — or  we  will  not  survive.  If  every  male 
American  between  16  and  70  bore  arms,  our 
numbers  could  still  not  match  the  hordes  of 
even  the  Soviet  satellites. 

Up  to  now  every  conquest  of  Communist 
agi?resslon  has  been  achieved  bv  spending  the 
blood  of  Soviet  victims — the  S'jviet  satellites. 
Today  young  Americans  are  dying  in  Korea, 
fighting  the  imprisoned  and  misguided  youth 
of  North  Korea.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  human  freedom  that 
everyone  opposed  to  communism  unite  and 
do  his  share  I  do  not  advocate  arming  a 
resurgent  Germany  or  Japan  but  with  all  my 
heart  I  advocate  inspiring  their  youth,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  free  peoples  of 
the  world,  to  Join  up  In  defense  of  their  own 
liberties 

The  United  Nations  is  the  agency  for  this 
leadership,  it  must  not  be  thwarted  by  any 
maneuver  or  strategic  retreat  that  Mr  Malik 
iriav  propose  on  t)ehalf  of  Russia  tomorrow. 
While  we  still  have  a  preponderance  of  friends 
of  freedom  there,  the  United  Nations  should 
bs  asked  to  lead  in  calling  for  the  building 
of  a  oalghty  force  of  those  who  believe  in  this 
single  cause  ThU  force  for  freedom  should 
be  recruited  from  every  nation  and  every 
people  who  are  willing  to  defend  freedom 
against  Communist  slavery. 

Specifically,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
Constitution  prohibits  the  maintenance  of 
arms  but  It  does  not  forbid  individual  Japa- 
nsss  serving  the  world  organization  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  I  am  confident  that 
under  United  Nations  leadership  and  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  necessities,  the 
people  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  will 
respond. 

I  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  with  all  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  an  appeal  which  may 
be  premature  by  5  or  10  years  Or  it  could 
be  the  last  30  days  In  which  we  have  to  act. 
No  one  knows  how  much  time  we  have. 

The  only  hope  we  have  of  making  this  ap- 
peal premature  or  perhaps  unnecessary  Is  If 
we  respond  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  sac- 
rifice to  the  nature  of  the  world  threat.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  the  du-e  things  that  are 
being  plotted  against  us  and  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings  is  to  act  swiftly  In  all  areas  at 
once  with  a  boldness  and  skill  which  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  bear. 

I  beg  you  to  listen  to  me  on  this  subject 
because  th:s  Is  not  solely  a  task  for  those  who 
hold  public  office.  There  Is  a  limit  to  what 
public  officers  can  do  without  public  sup- 
port. I  ask  you  to  listen  and  respond  be- 
catise  you  are  elected  leaders  of  organized 
latxJT  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  you  have 
a  mighty  Influence  among  our  people  and 
among  the  leaders  of  labor  throughout  the 
free  world — there  are.  of  course,  no  leaders 
of  lalwr  behind  the  iron  curtain  It  will  not 
be  popular  for  you  as  elected  cfllcers  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  sacrifice,  but  It  Is  the  duty  of 
•lacted  officers  to  make  unpopular  decisions 
and  to  provide  leadership. 

You  have  a  rare  opportunity.  In  ycur 
hands  lies  much  of  the  stability  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  without  which  we  cannot  meet 
this  long-continued  drain  upon  our  limited 
resources.  If  you  say  to  me:  "How  long  will 
thU  last?"  all  i  can  say  is.  "It  must  last  until 
we  have  assured  our  freedom  and  the  possi- 
bility of  armed  attack  has  disappeared  " 

It  will  not  be  over  by  Christmas,  as  some 
are  hoping.  It  will  go  on  lor  a  long  time  to 
come. 

You  may  ask:  "How  much  must  we  sacrl- 
flce?"*  1  say  to  you:  "Whatever  is  necessary. 
We  could  not  sacrifice  enough  for  freedom. 
If  we  should  sacrifice  most  of  our  physical 
possessions,  we  still  should  not  t>e  reduced 
to  the  misery  of  the  people  t>ehlnd  the  iron 
curtain." 

Recent  evidence  of  mass  buying  by  our 
people  U  a  tragic  dUplay  of  selfishness  and 


lack  of  understanding.  When  we  are  In 
trouble  we  customarily  help  our  nelghtx)rs. 
We  do  not  tr>-  to  grab  food  or  clothing  they 
need.  Moreover,  the  only  sure  way  to  create 
shortages  Is  to  buy  more  than  we  need  now. 
We  are  all  In  this  together,  and  5  pounds  of 
sugar  wont  make  much  ditTerence  in  the  Joo 
of  saving  freedom. 

Now  I  may  be  called  an  alarmist — In  fact. 
I  already  have  been.  I  am  not  an  alarmist. 
I  am  a  realist.  If  our  way  of  life  is  in  danger 
the  most  Important  thing  In  the  world  is  th.\t 
we  face  It — squarely  and  honestly — not  hys- 
terically. Then  we  should  tighten  our  bells, 
compose  our  souls,  and  go  to  work. 

I  recently  talked  with  a  girl  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. Her  father  was  a  successful  farmer 
and  veterinarian,  and  she  and  her  two  sisters 
had  lived  with  their  parents  through  the 
Second  World  War.  and  then  through  the 
period  of  increasing  Communist  domination 
of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Government.  While 
the  Government  was  still  ostensibly  free,  a 
Government  agent  came  to  her  father  and 
said:  "You  will  continue  running  your  farm 
as  always — but  from  now  on  you  will  take 
orders  from  me   ' 

That  man  and  his  family  abandoned  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  world  and  escaped 
from  Czechoslovakia  witli  the  clothes  they 
had  on  their  backs.  They  felt  the  breath  of 
liberty  slipping  away,  even  before  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  They  chose  to  abandon 
their  home,  their  farm,  their  relatives  and 
their  friends  and  flee  to  poverty  and  liunger 
In  western  Germany. 

I  say  to  you  that  no  physical  poverty 
which  any  of  us  could  suffer  could  equal  the 
spiritual  poverty  of  the  loss  of  liberty. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  own  necessary  indus- 
trial mobilization.  More  Impwrtant  is  to 
rally  the  whole  free  world.  But  even  more 
Important  than  military  strength  Is  that 
we  mobilize  spiritually  to  help  save  our 
neiehbors. 

The  peasant  family  which  has  been  divided 
In  Korea,  some  killed,  some  sent  to  slave 
labor,  cries  out  for  our  aid  They  cry  out 
In  Korean  and  we  may  not  l>e  ab>  to  hear  It. 
But   they  are  Gods  children  too. 

Other  voices  are  crying  from  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  We  cannot  help  them  today 
but  If  wt  are  not  prepared  to  help  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  free  world,  we  shall  be 
earning  any  tragic  fate  which  may  befall 
us. 

There  will  be  no  peace  of  soul  for  any  of 
us  unless  we  respond  to  the  call  of  suffering 
jseople  as  Americans  have  always  done. 
There  will  be  no  security  or  peace  until  we 
have  learned  that  unity  and  sacrifice  are  the 
only  road  we  can  follow. 

We  shall  never  save  ourselves  unless  we 
first  save  others. 

The  hour  is  very  late — I  do  not  know  how 
late.  Whether  we  still  have  a  day  or  a  year  or 
3  years  or  10  years,  not  a  second  should  be 
lost.  Our  Government,  our  people,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  spokesmen  of  the 
free  world  should  rally  now.  If  we  do — all 
of  us — I  do  not  know  how  much  we  will 
save  but  at  least  we  will  save  our  consciences, 
our  souls,  and  we  may  have  an  even  chance  to 
save  human  liberty. 


Funb'ing  in  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or   NEW    jrR>IY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1950 

Mr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  recently  appeared  In  th« 


Hammonton  'N  J  >  Ne'.vs  entitled 
•FumbUne  in  A.'-ia  M:iy  Co.st  Us  World 
Peac«\"  With  tiie  permi.ssion  of  the 
House.  I  am  putting  a  copy  of  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
PVmbli.nc  in  As:a  M.\t  Cost  Us  World  Peacs 

Sk-ime  say  Mr  Truman  s  order  that  our 
troop».  ships,  and  planes  fighting  Invading 
Communist  forces  In  Korea  "cleared  the  sky  ' 
as  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  might  be  well  to 
review  the  backcround. 

Russia,  after  staying  neutral  In  our  war 
against  Japan  gained  a  strangling  foothold 
In  China.  That  was  our  payment — dating 
back  to  Yalta — for  her  Intervention  against 
Japan  for  a  total  of  6  days  In  a  war  we  had 
carried  unsupported  for  over  3  years 

Mr.  Truman  then  agreed  to  divide  Korea 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  wUh  Russia  oc- 
cupying the  northern  sector  and  the  United 
States  the  southern. 

Republicans  began  clamoring  early  for  a 
clean-cut  Far  East  policy.  "What  H  our  pol- 
iry  toward  China?"  they  asked  the  President 
when  he  was  demanding  bipartisanship. 
They  asked  for  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  the  new  Commu- 
nist regime  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  told 
them  the  administration  policy  was  to  "wait 
till  the  dust  settled  " 

Gen  I>juglas  MacArthur  was  recommended 
to  be  named  commander  of  all  forces  in  the 
Far  East.  It  was  suggested  that  our  Navy 
be  used.  If  necessary,  to  protect  Formosa,  and 
even  favored  long-term  United  States  air 
and  naval  bases  there  It  was  believed  that 
Formosa  ml?ht  be  saved  with  relatively  little 
United  States  military  assistance  if  handled 
properly.  Mr.  Truman  told  a  press  confer- 
ence he  wa.s  not  aware  that  the  Republicans 
making  such  suggestions  were  military  ex- 
perts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  became  inter- 
ested In  Formosa.  The  Secretary  of  State 
raid  Formosa  was  of  no  strategic  Importance. 
Foreign  Service  ofScers  were  tipped  off  to 
pass  the  word  that  Formosa's  downfall  w.is 
•widely  anticipated"  and  that  military 
strengthening   would   tie   useless. 

The  split  between  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment views  over  policy  In  China  and  For- 
mosa spread  to  Japan  and  Korea  Congress, 
in  1949.  appropriated  $10,500,000  for  mlUtary 
aid  to  South  Korea. 

But  the  administration  policy  was  to  givs 
South  Korea  only  enough  arms  for  internal 
security,  not  enough  for  defense  against  ag- 
gression. Congress  has  Just  discovered  that 
only  about  $200  worth  of  the  appropriation 
actually  reached  Korea  before  the  Commu- 
nists struck. 

Had  certain  Influences  not  prevailed,  our 
southeast  Asiatic  flank  might  not  now  be 
exposed  and  Chinese  Communists  might  have 
been  frightened  back  into  the  hinterlands  of 
China. 


The  Commuoity  Services  Mental  Health 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rtOfSDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdaj/.  August  9  < legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  > .  1950 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ariicl* 
regardini?  the  community  services  men- 
tal health  program,  written  by  Jerry  W. 
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CarttT.  Jr..  and  published  In  thr  April 
1950  issue  ol  ihe  Jounml  of  CUiucal  Psy- 
chology. 
I  am  informwl  by  the  Public  Printor 

that  the  manuscript  Is  estimated  to  make 
approximately  two  and  tlaree-quarters 
payees  at  the  Rscosd.  at  a  cost  of  i22bbO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
Thk  CoMMrwrrr  Sutlers  Phociam  of  th« 

N*tiona:.    iNSTTT-L-rr    or    Mkatal    Hialth, 

UNrrn  Statxs  Ptblic  Hr.u.TH  Snvics 
(Jwrry  W.  Carter.  Jr.) 

FbUowlng  World  War  11.  congrvsKlontil 
bearing*  revealed  that  various  mental  and 
tBOtional  disorders  and  inadequacies  ac- 
c<HB)ted  for  the  rejection  or  discharge  of 
2.000.COO  men  by  the  armed  servlcea.  More- 
over, desptt*  the  large  number  screened  out 
before  induction,  mental  disorders  among 
veterans  accounted  iot  as  much  as  a  third 
of  all  pensionable  disabilities  and  over  oue- 
half  of  hoapitaliaatlons  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Concern  over  this  cost  to  li^e 
Nation  in  manpower  losses  and  veteran  care 
led  Congress  to  study  the  mental  health 
problems  and  needs  of  the  country. 

It  was  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
patients  hospitalized  in  the  United  Sutes 
ouAcy  given  day — some  600.000 — were  mental 
patients,  and  that  about  8.000.000  Individ- 
uals in  the  cotintry  were  suffering  from  some 
mental  disorder.  No  adequate  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  early  treatment  of  men- 
tal illness  existed  anj-where  in  the  country. 
There  were  thought  to  be  atxaut  600  out- 
patient mental  health  cUuics  in  the  country 
against  a  minimum  need  for  1.400.  Five 
States  were  without  any  public  or  private 
mental  health  services  outside  of  State  hoe- 
pital  care.  The  foremost  authorities  in  the 
coimtry  testified  that  the  total  numl>er  of 
all  the  psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurses  in  the  country  amounted  to  only 
about  ia,000  Individuals,  or  considerably  less 
than  the  minimum  number  neeced  in  any 
one  of  the  four  disciplines;  that  training 
facilities  were  adequate  to  train  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  needed  personnel;  and  that 
the  skills  and  scientific  knowledge  required 
to  attack  seriously  the  mental  health  p-ob- 
lem  on  a  Na'ion-wlde  basis  were  wholly 
Inadequate. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation.  Congress 
passed  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  In 
July  1946.  The  legislation  gave  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Pub'.ic  Health  Service 
responsibility  for  developing  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  mental  health  of  the 
Nation  through;  (1)  training  mental  health 
personnel;  (2)  research  in  the  problems  of 
mental  Illness;  and  (3»  development  by  the 
States  of  preventive  mental  health  programs 
In  their  communities. 

This  program  u  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  one  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  major  obJecUvet  of  the 
program  are :  (1 )  To  develop  economical 
methods  of  bringing  mental  health  carj  to 
persons  In  need  of  such  assistance;  (2)  to 
develop  preventive  and  control  methods  In 
the  mental-health  field;  and  (8)  to  promote 
positive  mental  health. 

A  National  Advl^ry  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  leading  scientific  and  medi- 
cal authorities  is  provided  for  In  the  Na- 
Uooai  Mental  Health  Act.  This  body  ad- 
TlMs  the  Surgeon  General  on  such  m^atters 
as  policy,  the  distribution  of  grant  funds, 
personnel  standards,  atid  other  problems  re- 
lating to  the  program.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  Dr.  Franz  Alexan- 
der. I>r  Leo  H  Barten-'ler.  Dr.  Karl  M.  Bow- 
man, Dr   Alan  Gre^jg.  Dr.  8.  Bernard  Wortls, 


and  our  aymposium  chairman.  Dr  Carlyls 
Jacobsen.  Assisting  the  Council  are  com- 
mittees on  community  services,  research, 
and  training.  The  training  commllfee  has 
four  •ubcrmmltte«s  in  each  of  the  following 

fields:  Clinical  paychology,  psychiatry,  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  and  psychiatric  nurs- 
U\>:  The  research  committee  is  likewise 
multldisclpllnary  including  representatives 
from  the  various  medical,  biological,  and  so- 
cial aclencee.  On  the  community  services 
committee  are  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well  as  the  mental-health  pro- 
fessions. In  addition,  the  Institute  has  sev- 
eral panels  of  consultants  which  advise  on 
scientific  and  professional  matters,  program 
planning,  and  special  problems.  In  brief, 
every  effort  is  made  to  use  the  best  advisory 
and  consultant  resources  availnble. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Is  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  branches:  the  training 
and  standards  branch,  the  research  proj- 
ects branch,  the  biometrics  branch,  the  pub- 
lications and  reports  branch,  and  the  com- 
munity services  branch,  ail  operating  on  an 
interdisclplln.iry  biisls. 

The  Training  and  Standards  Branch  of  the 
Institute  administers  grauts  for  improving 
and  expanding  graduate  training  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry,  clinical  psychology',  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  and  psychiatric  nursing; 
stipends  to  trainees  In  the  above  four  mental 
he.iith  discipline.-^,  and  grants  to  medical 
schools  for  undergraduate  instruction  in 
psychiatry.  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  $2.- 
500.0CO  are  available  for  graduate  training 
grants  and  stipends  and  1400,000  for  under- 
graduate psychiatric  training  in  medical 
schools.  Oth«  r  training  activities  include 
demonstrations  In  professional  education 
and  conferences  to  Improve  teaching  meth- 
ods, such  a»  the  Boulder  Conference  oa  Grad- 
uate Education  in  Clinical  P^vchology  held 
Augtist  20  to  September  3,  1949 

The  research  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  Is  divided  Into  re- 
search grants  and  intramural  research  proj- 
ects. Grants-in-aid  for  research  are  made 
to  universities  and  other  public  or  jxlvate 
institutions  and  to  individuals  for  research 
in  mental  health  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  control,  and  prevention  of  men- 
tal diseases.  Projects  are  supported  from  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  field.  In  addition,  fellow- 
ships are  provided  lor  the  training  of  prom- 
ising research  workers,  in  any  relevant  dis- 
cipline, who  are  Interested  In  mental  health. 
In  this  fiscal  year.  $800,000  will  be  available 
for  research  grants  and  $100,000  for  research 
fellowships.  Since  this  program  has  been  In 
operation  for  3  years  and  since  many  proj- 
ects run  from  3  to  5  years  and  many  fellow- 
ships are  renewed  beyond  the  Initial  ye;ir. 
only  a  Traction  of  the  above  amounts  will  bo 
available  for  new  grants  and  fellowships  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Intramural  research  pro- 
gram Is  stl.'l  in  Its  Initial  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  will  entail  a  major  interdiscipli- 
nary research  program  with  its  focal  point  at 
the  Clinical  Center  now  under  construction 
at  Bethesda.  Md. 

In  addition  to  these  research  activltle^ 
the  Biometrics  Branch  of  the  Institute  comj- 
piles  and  evaluates  statistics  on  patients  In 
mental  hospitals  and  other  related  problems, 
functions  wtilch  were  taken  over  from  ths 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1948  The  Publica- 
tions and  Reports  Branch  is  responsible  for 
the  planning,  production  and  dissemination 
of  Information  about  mental  health. 

The  program  of  the  Community  Services 
Branch  is  one  of  assistance  to  States  in  de- 
veloping their  own  community  mental 
health  programs  bused  upon  local  needs,  re- 
sources, and  problems  The  expectation  is 
that,  with  f>3  States  and  Territories  develop- 
ing their  own  local  mental  health  prugranis. 


the  more  successful  patterns  of  outnstlent, 
preventive,  snd  positive  mental  health  serv- 
ices will  emerge  for  more  widespread  use 
tiu'oughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  this 
program  Is  in  the  Public  Health  Service  tra- 
dition, of  encouraging  the  development  ff 
strong  and  Independent  local  and  State 
health  resources  rather  than  developinK  a 
large  nationally  Integrated  program  and  of 
emphasizing  the  control  and  prevention  of 
disease  rather  than  iu  treatment. 

Prior  to  this  assistance  program,  which 
began  operation  in  July  1947.  only  22  Stales 
had  men»/".l  health  pro<?rams.  At  present 
all  but  two  of  the  53  States  and  Territories 
are  participating  In  the  community  servic-s 
program.  Grants  to  States  available  in  this 
fi.«cal  year  total  $3,550,000.  The  States  are 
required  to  match  one  dollsr  cf  State  an4 
local  money  for  each  $2  of  Federal  funds 
received  and  to  submit  a  plan  and 
budget  annually  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 
They  may  use  funds  for  any  mental  health 
purpose  they  decide  upon  except  institu- 
tional care.  In  the  fiscal  year  endine  June 
80,  1^49.  the  States  budgeted  51  percent  for 
their  mental  health  funds  for  the  estabiuh- 
ment.  improvement,  or  expansion  of  men- 
tal health  clinics;  15  percent  for  preventive 
and  educational  aciivltlee;  11  percent  for 
professional  services  other  than  clinic  serv- 
ices; 10  percent  for  training  mental  health 
personnel;  11  percent  for  central  administra- 
tion; and  2  percent  for  special  studies. 

In  addition  to  administering  grants  to 
States,  the  Community  Services  Branch  pro- 
vides professional  and  technical  planning, 
development,  coordination,  and  general  di- 
rection in  the  assistance-to-States  program. 
Tliese  activities  are  curled  on  through  10 
regional  offices  by  17  mental  health  con- 
sultants in  psychiatry,  clinical  psychology, 
psychiatric  social  work,  and  mental  health 
nursing.  Insofar  as  possible,  each  regional 
office  Is  to  be  staffed  with  complete  teams  of 
mental  health  consultants  In  iJl  four  of  these 
disciplines.  In  addition,  the  Branch  oper- 
ates and  directs  demonstration  projects  to 
try  out  new  and  better  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  renderlDK  community  mental 
health  services  for  use  by  States  in  develop- 
ing their  local  programs.  The  Branch  also 
maintains  liaison  with  other  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  asrencles  concerned 
with  mental  health  problems,  conducts  com- 
prehensive on-the-spot  surveys  of  existing 
and  projected  State  mental  health  faciliites. 
and  provides,  upon  request,  consultative 
services  to  mental  hospitals  and  institutions. 

The  mental  health  consultants  In  psy- 
chiatry, clinical  psychology,  psychiatric  so- 
cial work,  and  mental  health  nursing  as- 
sii^ned  to  regional  offices  carry  out  the  as- 
si5tance-to-8tate8  program  by  maintaining 
liaison  with  State  and  local  mental  health 
authorities,  professional  groups,  universities, 
and  other  institutions;  by  reviewing  State 
mental  health  programs;  and  by  recommend- 
iruf  action  on  State  mental  heaith  prant-ln- 
ald  plans  and  budgets.  Their  chief  objective 
is  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  community 
mental  health  programs  which  will :  ( 1 1  de- 
termine mental  healt  i  needs  and  resources 
as  a  basts  for  planning  and  comprehensive 
and  adequate  State  mental  health  program: 
(2»  establish  an  organization  with  responsi- 
bility and  authority  for  the  program:  (3) 
develop  public  Interest  and  responsibility  for 
meetlne  the  mental  health  needs  of  the  pe<.)- 
ple  in  the  State;  (41  furnish  mental  heaith 
Information  and  encourage  the  application 
of  available  mental  health  knowledge  by  ths 
public;  (5)  provide  special  opportunities  for 
mental  health  education  and  training  for 
physicians,  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers, 
clergymen,  and  others  whose  dally  work  may 
have  a  preventive  and  positive  mental  health 
Influence  on  appreciable  numt>ers  of  people; 
(6)  provide  educational  services  for  the  de- 
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snt  of  well-adjusted  children  and 
adults;  (7»  provide  professional  services  to 
infants,  children,  and  adults  who  have  be- 
havior, educational,  vocational,  personality, 
or  social  dlfflcultles  which  Interfere  with  their 

functioning  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities  and 
,  with  their  personal  and  social  adjustment  In 
life;  (8)  fupport  or  conduct  rtudles  which 
will  increase  knowledge  and  make  possible  a 
better  understanding  and  handling  of  be- 
havlor  problems:  and  (9i  Increase  the  num- 
ber and  competence  of  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
oglsts.  psychiatric  social  workers,  and  men- 
tal health  nurses  qualified  for  work  In  com- 
munity mental  health  programs  by  establish- 
ing and  supporting  service  facilities  in  co- 
operation with  training  centers  and  by  sup- 
porting the  training  of  partially  qualified 
ment:;!  health  personnel. 

The  success  of  community  mental  health 
programs  over  the  country  will  depend  on  the 
knowledge,  methods,  skills,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  personnel  the  several  mental 
health  disciplines  develop  and  bring  to  t>ear 
upon  the  mental  health  problems  of  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  prevention,  and  ways  of 
promoting  positive  mental  health.  The 
mental  health  field  Is  so  large  and  the  needs 
are  so  great  that  all  the  mental  health  dis- 
ciplines will  have  to  supplement  each  other's 
effort  and  extend  themselves  to  the  utmost 
If  any  real  progress  Is  made  toward  Improv- 
ing the  mental  health  of  the  Nation. 

Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
Mental  illness  is  prevalent  in  all  communi- 
ties, among  children  and  adults  and  in  every 
level  of  society.  Moreover.  It  may  be  as 
malignant  as  a  cancer  or  as  mild  as  a  cold. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  the 
United  Stales  at  least  1  person  in  20  will 
be  hospitalized  for  mental  illness  at  some- 
time in  his  life  and  that  at  least  1  individual 
out  of  5  will  fall  into  some  category  of 
serious  but  less  acute  behavior  disorders 
such  as  those  often  associated  with  crimi- 
nality and  dellnqtiency,  accident  proneness. 
divorce,  economic  dependency,  and  other 
Individual  failures  in  the  performance  of 
major  social  and  personal  roles.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  handling  l>ehavlor  disorders  and 
the  loss  in  earning  power  and  productl%-ity 
In  the  communities  of  this  country  are  cal- 
culated In  billions  of  dollars,  but  the  more 
Important  Intangible  costs  In  human  misery 
and  frustration,  in  disrupted  homes,  in  chil- 
dren deprived  of  security,  happiness,  and 
normal  opportunities  cannot  t>e  calculated. 
The  urgency  of  this  problem  is  further 
heightened  by  the  forecast  of  an  Increase 
In  behavior  disorders  out  of  proportion  to 
tike  population  Increase  unless  something  is 
done,  because  the  incidence  of  mental  dis- 
orders increase  with  age  and  the  numt)er 
of  Americans  aged  65  and  over  is  expected  to 
double  In  the  period  1940-75. 

To  meet  these  needs  for  community  mental 
health  services  there  are  some  5.0C0  psychi- 
atrists in  the  country,  but  probably  not  more 
than  2.000  engage  in  out-patient  work,  private 
practice,  and  other  kinds  of  services  at  the 
community  level.  Of  the  7.000  psychologists 
we  haVe.  there  are  probably  not  more  tlian 
1.000  in  the  community  services  field.  Of 
approximately  1,200  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, onlv  around  800  work  In  community 
mental  health.  Of  the  5.600  graduate  nurses 
working  In  the  mental  health  field,  probably 
less  than  50  are  working  In  the  community 
mental  health  field.  Accordingly,  in  lUi  the 
mental  health  disciplines  there  are  protxably 
not  more  than  3.800  Individuals.  Including 
many  working  only  part  time,  to  serve  the 
millions  needing  community  mental  health 
services. 

As  one  of  the  mental  health  disciplines, 
psychology  has  unique  and  major  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  for  research, 
training,  and  service  in  the  community  men- 
tal health  field  that  have  scarcely  been 
touched. 


From  the  standpoint  of  psychological  re- 
search, consider  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  etiology,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  mental  illness  and  what  we 
know  about  positive  mental  health  or  tht 

principles  which  will  insure  mental  health. 
The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders at  best  is  only  In  Its  early  adolescence. 
Prevention  is  just  a  toddler  and  positive 
mental  health  Is  little  more  than  a  gleam  in 
the  eyes  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  a  few  Individuals  like  Daniel 
Prescott  and  Ralph  Ojeman  with  their  mental 
health  through  education  programs.  Leo 
Bartemeler  with  his  Cornelian  Comers, 
Lloyd  Rowland  with  his  Pierre  the  Pelican 
for  parents  with  tbeir  first  baby  and  Edmund 
H  Biillis  with  his  Human  Relations  in  the 
Classroom.  Our  best  developed  community 
mental  health  resources  are  our  clinics  with 
their  multldisclpllnary  or  team  approach  and 
the  various  unldiscipllnary  services  such  as 
thoee  rendered  bv  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, and  psychiatric  social  workers.  Per- 
haps the  most  that  can  be  said  for  these  re- 
sources Is  that  they  are  limited  primarily  to 
the  early  dlajincsls  and  treatment  of  be- 
havior disorders  acute  enough  to  be  referred 
to  them.  Their  work  Is  preventive  mainly 
In  the  sense  that  they  attempt  to  prevent 
even  more  serious  developments  which  might 
otherwise  lead  to  institutionalization.  Very 
few  of  these  clinics  and  professional  services 
attempt  much  in  the  way  of  prevention  at  the 
subclinical  level  and  practically  none  do 
m  jre  than  make  occasional  verbal  gestures 
toward  positive  mental  health,  so  great  Is 
the  demand  for  all  available  clinical  services 
and  so  great  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  skills 
In  how  to  do  preventive  and  positive  mental 
health  work.  Unanswered  are  such  questions 
as:  What  are  the  major  kinds  of  mental  111 
health  and  in  what  se^'ments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  they  found?  What  are  the  factors 
underlying  mental  health  and  mental  ill 
health?  What  specific  mental  health  serv- 
ices are  needed?  How  should  we  go  about 
meeting  these  needs?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  require  research  on  the  basic 
problems  of  behavior  development:  on  the 
nature,  etiology,  and  treatment  of  behavior 
disorders:  on  the  development  of  mass  screen- 
iiii?  and  treatment  techniques;  on  commu- 
nity life,  its  attitudes,  cultural  mores,  prob- 
lems, needs,  resources,  and  potentialities: 
and  on  a  host  of  other  related  problems,  all 
of  wh:ch  are  proper  concerns  of  psychology 
in  some  degree. 

Upon  such  researches  as  these  will  det>end 
ultimately  the  answer  to  the  question — 
V.'hat  should  be  the  preparation  of  clinical 
ps'■c^ologists  for  work  in  the  community 
mental  health  field?  As  we  now  know  it. 
however,  the  demand  is  for  well-qualifled 
psychologists  able  to  assume  positions  of 
professional  responsibility  and  leadership 
and  with  enough  knowledge  of  related  pro- 
fefslcns  and  of  the  organization  and  dy- 
namics of  communities  to  recognize,  use.  and 
help  develop  potential  mental  health  re- 
sources m  the  community.  Beyond  this, 
clinical  psychologists  working  In  this  field, 
as  In  other  fields,  should  be  able  to  formu- 
late a  psychological  diagnosis  as  a  basis  for 
treatment  planning,  participating  In  treat- 
ment, planning,  and  carry  out  treatment 
plans  either  by  providing  consultation  for 
others  doing  remediation  or  by  executing 
direct  treatment  measures  with  consultation 
or  supervision  as  may  be  needed.  Training 
and  experience  for  work  with  Infants,  chil- 
dren, and  adults  are  also  essential.  In  brief, 
the  need  in  this  field  is  for  clinical  psychol- 
ogists who  are  interested  primarily  in  extend- 
ing the  application  of  mental  health  prin- 
ciples Involved  in  a  given  case  to  similar 
types  of  cases  and  In  contributing  as  much  as 
possible  to  positive  mental  health. 


Concerning  the  need  for  clinical  psycholo- 
gists in  the  community  mental  health  field, 
there  Is  probably  not  a  rural  or  urban  com- 
munity of  100.000  people  in  the  country  that 
l8  not  In  urgent  need  of  a  community  clinic 

with  at  least  one  staff  member  from  each  of 
the  four  mental  health  disciplines,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  needs  for  psychological  serv- 
ices in  schools,  and  other  health,  welfare, 
and  social  institutions.  There  is  an  im- 
mediate need  in  this  field  for  a  minimum  of 
1.500  clinical  psychologists.  Long-range  esti- 
mates of  needs  far  exceed  these  modest  esti- 
mates and  make  community  services  poten- 
tially the  largest  field  of  employment  for 
psycholcgists. 

Study  of  data  published  recently  by 
Wolfle  and  Black  in  the  American  Psycholo- 
gist and  unpublished  data  collected  by  Llm- 
burg  reveals  that  of  some  7.003  known  psy- 
chologlsu  in  the  United  States  there  are 
probably  only  2.000  In  the  clinical  and  other 
closely  related  fields  of  psychological  serv- 
ices, with  around  1.800  additional  individ- 
uals in  training.  Between  900  and  1.000  of 
these  2.000  are  estimated  to  be  engaged  In 
some  type  of  community  services  work  such 
as  in  clinics,  schools,  and  other  community 
organizations.  Probably  very  few  of  those 
now  being  trained  in  clinical  psychology  are 
receiving  adequate  preparation  or  even  orien- 
tation for  work  in  the  community  services 
field.  Whereas  about  60  percent  of  the  APA 
membership  have  completed  their  training 
for  a  doctorate  In  psychology,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  psychologists  now  in  the 
community  services  field  have  such  training. 
As  a  group  they  receive  the  lowest  salaries 
in  the  several  occupational  groups  In  psy- 
chology. Because  of  lower  salaries  and  lesser 
status  than  other  psychologists  enjoy,  psy- 
chologists in  community  services  either  have 
had  less  encouragement  to  complete  their 
training  or  the  field  has  not  been  able  to 
attract  better  trained  psychologists.  This 
Is  a  se.-lous  situation  because  out-patient 
work  or  work  in  open-ended  settings  like 
community  services  requires  at  least  as  high 
if  not  a  higher  degree  of  competence  than 
is  required  in  closed  or  Institutional  systems. 
For  Instance.  In  closed  systems  like  hospi- 
tals, errors  of  omission  or  commission  are 
more  readily  righted  by  supervisors  than 
they  are  In  open-ended  or  out-patient  set- 
tings where  patients  are  not  under  control. 
Also,  the  variety  of  patients  and  problem 
situations  are  greater  In  the  community  serv- 
ices field  and  require  relatively  more  exten- 
sive If  not  more  intensive  skills.  Tiie  need 
in  this  fi?ld  Is  for  better-qualified  psycholo- 
gists who  can  render  more  adequate  com- 
munity mental  health  services  on  a  profes- 
sional rather  than  a  technical  or  clinically 
useful  level.  With  more  status  and  an  Im- 
proved salary  situation,  more  and  belter 
psychologists  should  be  attracted  to  this 
field.  Needless  to  say.  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  Is  encouraging  Just  these 
things  in  its  assistancc-to-States  program 
and  m£.king  every  effort  to  break  tlie  im- 
passe that  has  prevented  greater  contribu- 
tions from  clmical  psycholoey  to  the  com- 
munity services  field.  While  the  Public 
Health  S.?rvlce  has  always  been  Interested  In 
mass  services,  it  has  never  been  interested 
in  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quahty.  Ra- 
ther. In  its  long  history  it  has  found  in  com- 
parable situations  that  the  argument  "some- 
thing Is  l>etter  than  nothing"  may  t>e  a 
dangerous  fallacy,  t specially  if  the  "some- 
thing." such  as  inadequate  personnel,  oper- 
ates to  spoil  opportunities  and  make  for 
failures.  All  too  often,  after  such  failures. 
areas  have  to  lie  fallow,  sometimes  for  many 
years,  before  another  attempt  can  i>e  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  opinion  is  hazarded  that 
If  psychology  supplies  its  share  of  the  re- 
search and  the  personnel  needed  in  the  com- 
mvmity  mental  health  program.  Its  stjccess 
will  have  important  implicatlaiis  for  all  fleids 
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of  pcTcbotogy.  All  psycholo^Uts  are  InrltM 
to  consider  their  re«pon«ibllttte»  and  oppor- 
tunities m  the  ccwnmunlty  •ervlcea  fteld.  re- 
(riLrclless  of  wbetber  tbelr  principal  Intcrecta 
be  in  tyetematlc.  wpwlmiital.  animal,  eo- 
dal.  genetic,  edticeitlonal.  cUnScal.  or  any 
other  Qeld  of  psyxAology.  Contributions 
from  all  fl*l<la  of  psychology  are  needed  and 
mil  p«TCbolfO0iU  will  fVnd  tome  probiem  m 
the  community  riental  health  program 
worthy  of  the:r  attention. 


Constructive  Action  in  Combating  the 
Communist  Campaign  in  Scpport  of  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Petitioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  f 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON     ' 

cf  MASSAC  H'sms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREEENTATI\-ES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  I  tried  to  present  to  my  col- 
iMCues'  and  particularly  the  Members  of 
the  House  Pcreign  Affairs  tommiitee. 
concrete  evidence  cf  the  activities  of  a 
professed  Communist  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts, one  Sidney  Lapsiiires.  described 
as  the  secretary  of  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts Communist  Party.  I  know  that 
the  membership  of  that  party  in  western 
Massachusetts  is  but  a  handful  and 
that  they  have  relatively  no  influence 
in  that  pan  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
disturbed,  as  I  think  each  of  my  col- 
leagues would  be  if  this  had  happened  in 
her  or  his  district,  that  such  a  person 
could  have  influence  over  one  decent 
American  in  enlisting  her  or  him  in  any 
campai5:n  to  obtain  signatures  to  this 
Communist- Inspired  campaign.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  disclose  tiie  number  of 
those  who  had  joined  in  this  effort.  I 
su.«;t3ect  that  they  were  but  a  very  few. 
Yet.  I  understand  that  among  the  600 
who  came  to  Washington  Tuesday  but 
were  uusuccessful  in  obtaining  support 
from  Members  of  Congress,  there  was  at 
least  one  person  from  western  Massa- 
chusetts. That  person  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  see  me.  I  confes.s  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  provide 
her  with  the  evidence  I  have  obtained  as 
to  the  vicious  deceptiveness  of  this  entire 
program. 

I  now  want  to  report  on  the  immediate 
and  constrictive  action  taken  by  all  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  posts  in  the  four 
western  Ma-s-sachusetts  counties.  That 
report  is  as  follows; 

irrom  the  Sprlncflekl  iliaae  )  Dally  News  of 
Auguat  8.  IMOI 

VFW  Dboss  Pttkjc   To  Brtnnr  »rocKHoi.»< 
Pcacx  PrrmoNB — Bib  9nu.TEQT  Cohomcitcd 
ST  VcnsAMs:   Aoauamtam  Cms  m  Brairo 
OrrosBD  TO  Mnrorx  Woacm 
The  unquallflMl  oppcaltlon  of  all  Veterana 
cf  Pcielgn  Wars  poeu  lu  the  four  Weatem 
oountlce   to   the  Stockholm  peace   petltlun 
vaa  Tot«d  at  a  r*ecnt  maeUnf  of  the  Western 
Counties   Council   held   in   Amherst.   It   waa 
i,«,«^.»#.>rt  thia  morning.    Th«  veterans*  or- 
^MllKtton  Btronsly  urges  all  vetciaiis  to  op- 
pose the  «ttning  of  this  petliU^u  and  to  bring 
out  argumcnu  exposing  It. 


The  resolution  ar  proved  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  declares  veterans  cannot 
understand  how  peace-loving  people  could 
covmtcnnnce  the  bringing  home  of  the  Air 
Porce  and  other  military  unlto  from  Korea 
In  the  lace  of  the  North  Korean  ag«rep5lon 
Into  southern  Korea,  where  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent government  was  already  m  existence. 

They  also  question  why  the  petitioners 
aeree  with  the  Soviet  stand  that  Red  China 
should  be  allowed  representation  In  the 
Unitfd  Nations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Na- 
tionalist government,  which  had  been  In 
existence  many  years  and  had  been  lorclbly 
pushed  out  of  Its  country  by  the  Red 
aggression. 

In  the  face  of  these  ruthless  acts  of  aggres- 
sion by  SovLet-lnsplred  forces,  which  have 
overturned  free  and  democratic  government, 
there  can  be  no  peace  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  veterans  stated.  The  action  of  the 
minute  women  for  peace  In  backing  the  peace 
petition  was  condemned  by  the  spokesman. 

I  was  also  glad  this  afternoon  to  see 
the  report  in  the  Springfield  E>aily  News 
of  Auiiust  9  that  the  lady  who  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  so-called  Spring- 
fielQ-Chicopee  Minute  Women  for  Pence 
has  resifeTied  that  position.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  read  that  about  300  ladies 
had  been  induced  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion. I  hope  they  ^^nll  take  prompt  steps 
to  submit  their  resignations.  This  arti- 
cle is.  as  follows: 
Leadcx    or    Minute    Women    Fed    Up    With 

Wholx  Thing — Clyde  Doaa  Says  Wite  To 

Resign    Arrsa   Critical   Comments   About 

Orcanizatton's    £t*nd:    Othebs    May    Do 

LiiurwisE  at  MKXTiNa  Tonight 

In  hot  water  because  of  supporting  Ideolo- 
gies paralleling  those  of  the  Communists,  the 
Springfield -Chicop>ee  Minute  Women  for 
Peace  are  going  to  lose  their  president.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Dorr,  of  106  Masaasolt  Street.  It  was 
learned  today. 

Mrs.  Dorr,  who  was  not  available,  will  re- 
sign as  soon  as  possible,  her  husband  said 
this  morning. 

"She  is  led  up  with  the  entire  thing,"  he 
said. 

The  Minute  Women,  reported  to  numt)er 
about  SOO  In  this  area,  have  since  their  for- 
mation several  months  ago  continually  sup- 
ported many  of  the  views  advocated  by  Rus- 
sia and  "feUow  travelers." 

I  heir  motions  were  connected  with  the 
Stockholm  peace  proposal,  now  revealed  to 
have  hoodwinked  many  Americans  into  add- 
ing their  signa cures  to  the  Moscow-Inspired 
document. 

The  group  has  been  strongly  condemned 
by  those  who  saw  the  true  reason  for  the 
Stockholm  proposal.  lu  "essence  '  has  been 
the  same  as  the  line  spouted  by  Jakob  Malik. 
Ku&sia's  UN  representative. 

The  Minute  Women  have  circulated  a  pe- 
tition of  their  own.  which  Is  reported  to  tall 
for  the  same  things  as  the  Stockholm  docu- 
n^nt.  Last  week.  Sidney  Llpshires.  locul 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  praised 
the  action  of  the  women  and  said  they  are 
"on  our  side." 

Some  of  the  members  are  now  said  to  be 
seeing  the  trap  Into  which  they  have  fallen 
and  many  arc  expected  to  bow  out  following 
their  president's  resignation. 

The  Minute  Women  have  a  meeting  sched- 
uled for  tonight  at  which  time  It  Is  expected 
Mrs.  Dtjrr's  resignation  will  be  announced. 
She  Is.  according  to  her  htuband.  "out  of 
town"  and  cannot  be  reached. 

Before  the  Stockholm  proposal  was  recog- 
nlaed  for  what  It  Is.  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  world  had  already  af&xed 
their  stgnatttrca  to  It. 

The  document  calls  for  the  outlawing  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  Is  speclAcally  directed 
against  the  nation  having  It  uiid  not  against 


aggressors.  As  such  It  U  being  tised  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  sympathies  of  peace-loving 
people. 

I  also  Include  an  excellent  editorial 
upon  this  particular  group  in  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Union  of  August  9.  It  fol- 
lows : 

THE  MiNt'TE  Women  and  Pe*ce 

Doubtless,  the  Sprlngfleld-Chlcopee  Minute 
Women  for  Peace  comprise  an  estlrar.Lle  and 
patriotic  group  of  wcnnen.  But  their  execu- 
tive committee  has  made  a  ratbtr  lame  ex- 
cuse, bordering  on  an  apologia,  for  support-^ 
Ing  the  abortive  Stockholm  peace  pledge 

ThU  so-called  peace  pledge  Ls  an  out-and- 
out  phony.  It  was  Inspired  by  the  C:m- 
munlsts  and  Is  being  circulated  ty  Com- 
munists and  anybody  else  they  can  use  as 
stooges.  It  calls  for  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb,  but  It  does  not  condemn  aggression 
with  other  weapons.  It  U  not  directed 
against  war.  but  only  agal:i.=t  the  nation 
which  employs  atomic  weapons,  a  very  sig- 
nificant difference. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  peace.  We  all  hope 
the  atom  bomb  will  never  be  used.  Who  in 
his  right  mind  doesn't?  But  it  Is  aggressive 
Soviet  policies  and  actual  Soviet  aggression. 
as  in  Korea,  which  constitute  the  greatest 
menace  to  world  peace.  If  any  further  prccf 
l.s  needed  that  the  spurlotis  and  deceptive 
Stockholm  peace  appeal  is  Communist-in- 
spired propaganda.  It  was  given  lost  week  by 
Sidney  Upehirejs.  who  Is  secretary  of  the 
ConununUt  Party  of  western  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Llpshires  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
welcomed  the  minute  women  as  an  ally  for 
the  Stockholm  peace  pledge.  He  said  that 
anyone  circulating  this  petition  or  Indorslr^ 
its  aims  is  on  our  side.  That  should  b«  clear 
enough. 

Thousands  of  persons  In  this  and  other 
countries  who  were  sucked  in  by  this  bit  of 
dishonest  and  deceitful  propaganda  have 
later  discovered  their  mistake  and  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  reject  their  signatures. 
We  think  the  minute  women,  who  deny  they 
are  acting  as  Commtmlst  stooges,  should 
either  make  honest  admission  that  they  were 
taken  in  by  this  Communist-Inspired  device 
or  should  change  their  name  to  something 
more  appropriate.  The  title  is  all  too  remi- 
niscent of  the  minute  men  who  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  their  country  in  a  grave  emergency 
against  an  enemy  bent  on  their  destruction. 


Gambling  on  Grain  Market  Must  Cease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JCKN  R.  WALSH 

or  INOI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday,  August  10,  1950 
Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
a  week  now.  this  House  has  been  debating 
a  bill  to  control  inflation  in  tills  country. 
We  have  all  recognized  the  great  need  to 
do  something  to  stop  runaway  prices. 
The  public  is  demanding  that  Congren 
act  and  act  at  once.  It  appears  to  me 
that  everyone  wants  controls  on  some- 
one else,  but  none  on  them.  They  take 
a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude,  and  say 
"we  can  concrol  ourselves,  our  motives 
are  clean."  Now  IH  us  sec  about  this: 
The  realtors  have  been  writing  to  Con- 
gress askinK'  that  they  he  e.xempt;  the 
banks  do  not  want  credit  restricted:  the 
automobile  dealers  association  feels  that 
they  can  handle  their  own  affairs;  the 
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wholesale  grocers  organizations  blame 
the  housewife  for  the  increase  in  prices. 
All  of  these  groups  and  many  others  sull 
insist  that  we  need  controls,  and  want 
them  enacted  at  once,  but  ■please,  Mr. 
Congressman,  do  not  hurt  us." 

I  say  to  you  now.  that  the  great  im- 
organized  citizens  of  this  country  who 
are  now  suffering  from  one  reeling  blow 
after  another  in  this  battle  of  inflation 
are  demanding  action. 

I  am  strongly  against  the  Cooley 
amendment  to  this  control  bill.  I  re- 
spect the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
this  distinguished  gentleman  that  heads 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  hate 
to  disagree  with  his  views,  but  why 
should  the  farmers  and  the  consumer 
suffer  an  additional  blow,  merely  to  allow 
the  speculators  in  the  commodity  ex- 
change markets  to  make  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  by  their 
gambhng  on  the  prices  of  cram. 

In  Februar>-  of  1949  I  introduced  a  bill. 
House  bill  2624.  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchanse  Act  to  regulate  speculation 
upon  the  commodity  exchanges.  This 
bill  has  laid  in  committee  ever  since  and 
no  action  has  t>een  taken.  My  bill  would 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  SecrtUry  of  Agri- 
culture, the  right  to  increase  the  margin 
funds  used  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
grain  and  other  commodities  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges. 

At  one  time,  early  in  the  1920's.  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  recorded  trans- 
actions of  nearly  27.000  000  bushels  of 
grain.  In  that  particular  year  the  farm- 
ers of  America  harvested  less  than 
5,000.000  bushels  of  grain.  And  at  the 
sane  time,  thousands  of  our  farmers 
were  losin:;  their  homes  under  the  ham- 
mer of  foreclosure  sales.  Who  was  mak- 
ing the  profit  on  the  speculation  and 
sale  of  grain  futures?  Men  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade,  that  hardly  know 
an  ear  of  corn  from  a  kernel  of  wheat. 
Men  that  purchased  and  sold  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  and  did  not  see  one 
grain  of  it. 

Talk  about  your  gambUng  investiga- 
tions; what  we  need  is  a  complete  inves- 
tigation of  gambUng.  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  who  raises  our  grain  and 
produces  our  livestock,  and  is  then  at 
the  mercy  of  the  speculators  in  a  plush 
ofSce  in  a  high  building  in  Chicago  or 
New  Orleans.  These  men  are  nothing 
more  than  glorified  gamblers.  We  have 
a  special  crime  committee  in  the  House 
and  a  Kefauver  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, investisatmg  gaming,  and  yet  to- 
day, in  this  important  bill  to  curtail 
speculation,  so  as  to  help  control  runa- 
way prices,  we  see  serious  objection 
raised  from  the  well  of  this  House. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  House. 
we  are  trying  to  place  some  brakes  on 
the  price  of  bread,  milk,  meat,  butter, 
and  other  foodstuffs,  so  everyone  in  this 
land  of  ours  can  have  a  fair  chance  to 
purchase  the  same,  and  yet  much  cf  the 
price  we  are  going  to  pay  for  these  items 
la  partially  determined  by  the  future 
prices  on  the  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
New  Orleans  exchanges. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Cooley  amend- 
ment. 


Defense  Prodactioa  Act  of  1950 


EXTE^.'SION  OF  REiLARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  T.  RX 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  may  change  the 
course  of  history  for  decades  to  come  and 
determine  the  t>T>e  of  world  m  which 
our  grandchildren  will  hve.  Our  deci- 
sion may  well  spell  success  or  failure  for 
the  undertaking  in  which  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  Korea,  and.  even  more 
important,  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  determining  the  future  actions  of  the 
ay-'re.ssors  who  menace  the  freedom  of 
hoerty-loving  people  the  world  over. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  ever-changing  character  of  the 
problems  which  we  face.  Congress  must 
remain  m  session.  We  cannot  abdicate 
cur  constitutional  obligations  or  shirk 
the  decisions  which  are  rightfully  otu-s 
to  make.  We  would  be  turning  our  back 
on  cur  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  principles  of  resF>onsibility 
on  which  it  rests  if  we  were  to  delegate 
what  amounts  to  legislative  duties  to 
the  executive  branch.  The  p>eople  at 
home,  particularly  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  the  boys  fighting  7,000  miles 
away,  expect  the  Congress  to  assist  the 
Picsident  in  solving  the  gigantic  and 
manifold  problems  involved  in  gearing 
our  economic  machinery  to  the  emer- 
gency requirements  of  this  critical  hour. 
Our  congressional  committees  should  be 
o.i  the  job  not  only  to  deal  with  necessary 
legislation,  but  also  to  exercise  constant 
supervision  over  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  in  order 
that  the  pitfalls  and  mistakes  of  former 
days  may,  so  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
show  our  willingness  to  mobilize  totally 
for  this  effort  in  Korea.  As  I  stood  on 
the  sideUnes  and  watched  the  first  three 
casualties  brought  home,  I  determined 
that  insofar  as  I  personally  was  able,  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  see  that  the  men 
called  on  to  do  the  fighting  and  dying 
are  fully  supported  on  the  home  front. 
After  ail.  human  lives  come  ahead  of 
material  comforts. 

This  is  everybody's  war.  If  minor  in- 
convenience or  irksome  regulation  here 
at  home  will  give  the  Iwys  in  Korea  one 
more  rifle  or  one  mere  tank,  we  must 
and  will  cheerfully  endure  any  privation 
or  hardship. 

Our  Ixjys  are  fighting  iwwerful  Rus- 
sian-made tanks  with  bazookas,  and  up 
to  the  last  2  days  have  been  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  They  are  sacrificing  their 
hves  while  we  on  the  home  front  de- 
hberate  the  imposition  of  controls. 

While  we  may  deplore  the  sliort- 
sightedness  of  the  administration  poli- 
cies, which  have  brought  us  to  our  pres- 
ent desperate  plight,  we  must  meet  the 
immediate  situation  wuh  what  wc  have 
on  hand  how  and  go  forward  with  all  the 
spetsl  at  our  command. 


Perhare  by  our  total  mobilization,  or 
evidence  of  our  wilUgness  to  sacrifice 
some  Civilian  conveniences,  we  can  turn 
the  Korean  so-called  police  acuon — but 
which  in  m^"  book  is  war — inio  a  short 
v^ar. 

If.  by  our  prompt  action  and  lack  of 
thought  about  personal  comfo:t.  we  can 
convince  the  aggressors  that  Americans 
are  neither  soft  nor  selfish,  then  tempo- 
rary total  mobilization  wUl  be  the  most 
effective,  and  incidentally,  the  least  ex- 
pensive pn^ram  the  United  Slates  can 
undertake. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that 
otir  action  on  this  legislation  may  be 
the  most  important  we  shall  ever  be 
called  upon  to  take.  If  we  can  stop  total 
war  on  this  globe  by  merely  voting  to 
mobilize  all  segments  of  our  population 
for  this  war  effort,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished the  greatest  feat  in  history,  for 
another  world  war  may  be  the  last  for 
all  time. 

That  is  why  we  must  not  allow  any 
factor  in  our  economy  to  go  unregu- 
lated— prices,  wages,  and  profits  alike — 
since  all  might  be  lost  in  the  holocaust 
that  would  follow  a  full  scale,  all  out 
war,  whatever  the  result  of  such  a  con- 
flict. 

Second  only  to  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  President  immediate  authority 
to  take  the  emergency  steps  embodied  in 
this  legislation,  is  the  desirability  of 
providing  that  the  wide  controls  over  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  which  we  impose 
hereby,  be  teTninated  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  There  are  those  who 
believe  in  complete  peacetime  regi- 
mentation of  our  people  and  who  have 
for  a  long  time  wanted  to  install  controls 
as  a  permanent  part  of  our  national 
economy.  Under  no  circumstances  can 
we  allow  this  result  to  be  achieved.  For 
that  reason  the  definite  termnation 
date  in  this  measure  is  an  eminently  de- 
sirable, indeed,  an  indispensable  feature 
of  the  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  thos.  who  are  most 
violently  opposed  to  peacetime  controls 
should  take  theu-  stand  on  tiie  side  of 
complete  control  over  all  segments  of  our 
economy  during  time  of  war.  If  we  have 
partial  controls,  that  means  some  parts 
of  our  economy  will  l>e  restricted  in  their 
activities  in  order  to  t)enefit  other  parts. 
When  normalcy  rettirns,  those  enjoying 
the  benefits  cf  controls  will  be  reluctant 
to  lake  their  chances  in  a  free  competi- 
tive society  again  and  will  be  inclmed 
to  oppKJse  the  removal  of  controls.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  segmenu  of  econ- 
omy are  under  control,  all  will  be  equally 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  burdensome 

restriciions  and  reculation-s  at  the 
earUest  pw.^ible  moment,  thereby  render- 
ing less  difficult  a  rettun  to  the  normal 
functioning  of  a  free  opportunity  sys- 
tem which  has  built  this  country  to  its 
position  of  eminence  and  pxDwer. 

It  is  our  duty,  of  course,  to  scrutinize 
carefully  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
lecislation.  We  would  be  remiss  in  our 
responsibility  were  we  to  accept  without 
question  or  study  whatever  is  sent  up 
to  us  in  the  way  of  legislation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  people  geueralli'  havt 
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irre«t*r  conftdencf  In  the  collective  .ludg- 
ment  of  the  Members  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  moment  than 
they  have  in  the  views  of  any  one  person, 
even  the  Chief  Bxecotive.  I  am  equally 
convinced,  however,  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  for.  will  accept,  and 
cooperate  with  such  controls  as  are  con- 
sidered nece5.Nar>'  to  support  on  the  home 
front  the  Armed  Forces  fighting  our 
battles  m  the  field. 


Addlttonal  Editorials  Warniif  A(ra!n$l 
Sifnia?  Stockholii  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  available  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  particiilarly  to  the  members  of  our 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  additional 

excellent  editorials  exposine  the  Commu- 
nist-inspired and  supported  peace  jieti- 
tion  now  in  circulation  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  that  committee,  un- 
doubtedly, has  many  commitments  of 
long  standing  with  reference  to  urgent 
matters,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  been 
able  to  provide  its  members  with  an  in- 
controvertible case  for  direct  action  by 
this  Congress  without  further  delay.  I 
filed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  247, 
21  daj-s  ago  as  a  basis  upon  which  a  hear- 
ing could  be  held  and  the  committees 
recommendataon  could  he  made.  With 
the  State  Department's  pubhc  denuncia- 
tion of  this  pet.tion.  it  is  inconctiveable 
that  the  Department  would  not  have  re- 
ported to  tiie  comnvittee  its  approval  of 
ooQgressional  action  in  this  matter.  I 
can  think  of  no  reason  why  any  other 
Interested  department  would  file  any  ob- 
jection. I  am  not  at  all  concerned  as  to 
the  specific  laiiguage  which  may  he  con- 
sidered appropriate  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity now  of  voting  upon  some  form  of 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  nature  of  this  petition, 
warning  American  citizens  against  sign- 
ing it  and  recommending  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  can  meet  constructively  the 
challenge  made  by  these  traitors  among 
us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  and  the  subjection  of 
the  American  people  to  the  dictators  in 
the  Politburo.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned because  of  the  obvious  progress 
which  has  been  made  among  perfectly 
decent  American  citizens  who  want  to 
work  for  peace,  as  all  of  us  do.  but  who 
have  been  oiisled  by  these  traitors. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom    the    Los  Asgelea    (Calif.)    Times    of 

August  3.  1050  J 

A-Btjun  Locic 

The  mlnlsMr  Who  iteftndc  bts  slffnlng  of 

the   CX^mmunlst-tnsplred   "Stockbolm   Peti- 

tkm**  on  tha  ground  tiiat   he  la  for  peace, 

■hoti!d.   we   belle've,   reexamine    the   logic   oX 


his  position.  If  the  Stockholm  petition  were 
grnuinely  *  peace  petition  It  would  condemn 
the    use    of    ail    cffen.'slve    weHpons    and    not 

merely  the  one  In  which  thU  country  per- 
haps has  a  current  advantage. 

Is  there  a  difference  In  kind  between  a 
stone  flung  with  lethal  Intent  and  the  A- 
btimb?  If  so.  what  Is  it?  Both  are  Intended 
to  kill.  There  is  a  logical  distinction  be- 
t«-e«n  <^enae  and  defense,  it  may  be  fn'anted. 
But  between  weapons  of  offense  the  difference 
Is  merely  one  of  decree. 

The  efforts  cf  the  United  States  to  get  a 
peneral  agreement  that  atomic  weapons 
shall  not  be  made  are  based,  genuinely,  on 
expediency  and  not  on  principle.  There  la 
no  logical  cbjectton  to  atomic  weapons  that 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  weapons.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  they  are  somehow  un- 
fair, because  not  available  to  everybody.  But 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  use  a  superior  airplane 
or  rifle,  or  a  machine  g\m  which  shoots  faster 
or  more  accurately. 

The  objection  is  to  offensive  action.  It  la 
offensive  action  which  prevents  peace — not 
the  A-bcmb.  Hence,  the  Stockholm  petition 
which  condemns  the  A-bomb  instead  of  con- 
demning offensive  action  Is  a  weasel-worded 
document  and  a  Communist  bocby  trap. 
Anyone  who  signs  It  under  the  Impression 
he  is  promoting  peace   Is  plainly  mistaken. 


I  From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  oX 

August  4.  19501 
Who  Is  fob  Pxacx? 

If  there  is  any  cne  thing  on  which  Amer- 
icans are  united.  It  is  the  desire  for  peace. 
That  is  what  gives  a  superficial  appeal  to 
such  propa^^anda  as  the  so-called  Stockholm 
peace  petiuon  now  being  circulated  by  Com- 
munist and  pro-Communist  groups.  That 
petition  opposes,  among  other  things,  any 
use  of  the  atom  bomb. 

It  is  heartening,  therefore,  that  Jewish. 
Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders  have 
joined,  for  the  first  time  since  World  Wjj 
II,  in  a  statement  warning  sgalnst  the  Stock- 
holm appeal.  Spokesmen  for  the  three  faiths 
urge  the  American  people  to  guard  against 
being  misled  by  the  Communist-sponsored 
petition.  It  has.  they  say.  "already  deceived 
many  well-meaning  people  here  and  abroad." 

We  should  know  by  now  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  to  peace.  Signing  petitions  Is  us- 
ually more  of  a  pious  gesture  than  an  effec- 
tive way  of  shaping  world  affairs.  When  they 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Kremlin  in  Ita 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  signing  them  Is  a 
positive  disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
And  It  is.  of  course,  aggression  such  as  the 
Russians  have  sponsored  in  Korea  that  Is  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace,  not  America  s  pos- 
seaslon  of  an  unused  atom  bomb. 

Leaders  of  the  three  faiths  offer  a  five- 
point  program  of  peace  that  would  be.  If 
universally  followed,  more  effective  than  any 
number  of  popular  petitions.  It  Includes 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  as  an  In- 
strument of  national  policy:  adherence  to 
the  obligations  of  the  UN  Charter;  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms;  participation  in 
the  positive  programs  of  the  UN;  and  accept- 
ance of  International  agreements  for  regu- 
lation of  armament.?.  Including  atomic  weap- 
ons, by  a  trustworthy  system  of  international 
control. 

The  United  States  Is  willing  to  accept  all 
those  terms,  and  Is  actively  trying  to  secure 
full  International  backing  of  them.  Russia 
has  refused  to  accept  any  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, any  peace  petition  circulated  under 
her  auspices  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  con- 
fiise  world  opinion  As  Warren  Austin  has 
told  Jakob  Malik  in  the  ITN  Security  Coun- 
cil. Russia  has  ample  opportunity  there  to 
present  any  proposals  she  has  for  furthering 
world  peace.  Up  to  now,  Mr.  Malik  bos  had 
nothing  at  all  to  offer. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  July  17, 

19501 

Oambi-imc  on  HrnAN  Ocotn-rrT 

How  much  will  peoj-le  believe?  Anvthlng 
and  everything  (according  to  Adolph  Hitler) 
If  you  siiy  it  loudly  and  keep  on  saying  it. 

Communism  confldently  follows  the  Hitler 
pattern  and  practically  gilds  it.  It  declarrs 
that  the  Soviets  are  the  most  democratic  p.nd 
peace-loving  of  all  peoples,  this  In  face  of  the 
patent  facts  that  theirs  Is  a  slave  state;  that 
they  have  transformed  and  demoted  the  tree 
countries  on  their  western  margin  into  sub- 
missive satellites;  that  they  are  devoting 
their  revenues  and  major  energies  to  arma- 
ments: that  they  are  plotting  against  all  the 
Asiatic  neighbors  whom  they  have  not  yet 
terrorized,  and  that  the^r  agents  are  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  the  institutions  and  sub- 
vert the  government  of  every  free  people  on 
earth — notably  us  Americans. 

Furthermore,  all  this  they  have  repeatedly 
avowed,  as  their  deliberate  purpo5e.  in  the 
writings  and  public  statements  of  Marx. 
Lenin.  Stalin.  And  they  have  siid  other 
things:  that  religion  is  the  "opiate  of  the 
masses."  good  faith  is  mere  "bourgeons  mo- 
rality." It  is  commendable  to  lie,  to  steal,  to 
murder.  The  leaders  use  names  not  their 
own;  travel  on  forged  passports:  began  their 
careers — some  of  them — as  t>ank  robbers  and 
train  wreckers;  periodically  rid  the  scene  of 
each  other  through  assassinations  or  mock 

trials.  Ba.slcally.  they  are  gangsters  of  a  pe- 
culiarly vicious  type,  nothing  more.  Herbert 
Hoover  sums  most  of  this  up  in  a  single 
sentence:  "'The  men  of  the  Kremlin  have  in 
so  short  a  time  violated  over  35  solemnly 
signed  treaties." 

The  facts  are  recalled  and  arrayed  here  In 
view  of  the  numerously  signed  pro-Rtisslan 
peace  petitions  being  circulated  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  Why  should  millKma, 
why  should  anybody,  play  the  simpleton? 


[Prom  the  Mllwnukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of 

Augusv  5.  19501 
8knd  PrriTiQNa  to  Moscow 

The  American  Red  Cross  In  Detroit  was 
surprised  and  not  a  little  horrified  to  find 
that  a  Red  Cross  appeal  to  ban  atom  war- 
fare bearing  the  Red  Cross  symtx>l  was  being 
circulated  by  a  bunch  of  peace  appealers. 

The  Red  Cross  denounced  the  use  of  Us 
name  and  symbol,  pointing  out  that  there 
are  laws  against  their  unauthorized  use. 

The  petition  reads  like  an  offshoot  of  the 
Stockholm  petition,  a  sly  bit  of  Kremlin 
propaganda  against  which  aU  America  has 
been  alerted  the  last  several  weelcs.  It  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  typical  Communist 
dodge. 

The  new  peace  appeal  group  Is  called  the 
Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives.  It  hps 
an  Imposing  list  of  chairmen,  cochalrmen. 
vice  chairmen,  and  execvitive  board  members, 
most  of  them  clergymen  and  educators. 
Their  program  is  simple,  aside  from  being 
as  impractical  as  a  week-end  trip  to  the 
moon. 

Signers  are  asked  to  telegraph  or  write 
President  Trtiman  to  order  a  cease  flre  Im- 
mediately in  Korea,  to  name  a  United 
Nations  commission  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Korean  problem,  to  get  s  world 
agreement  outlawing  the  atom  bomb  and  to 
give  full  support  to  the  United  Nations. 

President  Truman  can't  order  s  cease  fire 
In  Korea,  of  course,  without  subjecting 
American  troops  there  to  slaughter.  There 
was  a  UN  commission  which  tried  to  find 
peaceful  solution  to  Korea's  problems  for 
months,  but  Russia  refused  to  let  It  enter 
North  Korea.  The  United  States  has  tried 
since  1945  to  get  the  atom  btnnb  outlawed, 
but  Russia  has  refused  to  pi^rtlclpate  In  the 
program.      We    have    always    supported    the 
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XJS  and  are  now  giving  It  fullest  possible 
support  by  serving  as  the  UN  police  force  lor 
Korea.  Russia,  on  the  other  band,  has 
blocked  UN  action  from  the  surt,  by  use  of 
twth  veto  and.  recently,  the  boycott. 

The  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
Is  Implying;  that  President  Truman  and  not 
Stalin  Is  to  blame  for  Korea.  The  group 
may  not  be  Communist,  but  it's  doing 
Stalin's  work.  Tl^.e  Communists  must  love 
such  fuzzy-minded  thinking. 

The  archbishop  of  York.  Dr.  Cyril  Carbett, 
had  the  an.swer  co  this  kind  of  peace  petition 
when  he  was  asked  to  sign  one  the  other  day. 
He  might  be  Interested,  he  said,  "if  It  were 
addressed  not  to  the  House  of  Commons  but 
to  the  Kremlin." 

I  also  want  to  make  available  the  box 
story  on  page  1  of  the  Ausu.st  10  iSsue  of 
the  Machinist.  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  I  became  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  program  when  I 
read  an  extremely  able  editorial  from 
that  paper  in  its  July  20  i.<:sue.  which  I 
ln.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  pace  A5246. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

EvEHTBODT  Now  ApprovTS  UN  Action  in 
KoRZA.   Phont   Peace   PrrmoNs   Hrr 

L\M  Lodee  66.  Milwaukee.  Wis  .  at  its  re- 
cent membership  meeting  adopted  a  stinglne; 
resolution  warning  Its  members  and  their 
families  aKainst  slgninR  phony  peace  peti- 
tions "which  would  Jeopardize  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions."  The  resolution  urged 
that  the  union  avail  Itself  of  wider  circula- 
tion in  the  public  press  "affirming  our  belief 
In  the  Americtn  way  of  life." 

Charles  Stuart,  publicity  chairman,  also 
reports  that  the  lodge  voted  to  endorse  Wil- 
11am  Sanderson  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  in   the  Democratic  primaries. 

From  New  York  City.  WlKiara  Oram,  re- 
cording secretary  for  lAM  Lodge  402,  reports 
that  the  recent  district  15  resolution  con- 
demning Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and 
backing  President  Truman's  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  has  now  been 
made  unanimous. 

Originally,  delegates  representing  lodge 
402  opposed  the  antiaggression  resolution 
when  It  was  proposed  at  the  district  meeting. 
This  action  clears  up  the  Impression  given  by 
the  district  delegates  "as  to  the  thinking  of 
our  meml>ershlp  on  this  Important  question." 
Oram  WTOie. 


Resolution  of  Revere  (Mass.)  City  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  TKOMAS  J.  LANE 

iF  M\ss.iCHrsFTrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remailts  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  heri  in  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  tlie  City  Council  of 
Revere.  Mass..  on  July  31.  1950  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  this  country  is  currently  engasred 
In  an  international  struggle  which  will  even- 
tually determine  whether  we  as  a  democratic 
Nation  can  survive  the  onslaughU  of  auto- 
cratic communistic  dictatorship;  and 

Whereas  this  country  has  produced  and  Is 
continuing  to  produce  bumper  crops  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  enout:h  so  to  Insure  that 
r!1  of  our  j>?ople  should  have  plenty  to  eat 
at  a  moderate  cost,  and 


Whereas  through  the  selfish  actions  of  a 
majority  of  our  citizens,  prices  of  bread,  milk, 
meat  and  other  necessities  of  life  have  risen 
Immensely:  Therefore  be  it 

iJesolred,  That  we,  the  City  Council  of 
Revere.  In  order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  our 
community  do  petition  you.  as  President  of 
these  United  States,  to  take  the  only  wise, 
practical  and  expedient  course  in  the  face 
cf  these  facta,  namely,  immediately  Institute 
the  control  of  prices,  rolling  them  back  to  the 
prices  established  as  of  June  15.  before  this 
present  wave  of  exorbitant  price  Increases 
took  effect. 

In  city  council.  July  31.  1950. 

Ordered  adopted  on  an  affirmative  vote. 

Attest; 

Joseph  F.  McChristal. 

City  Clerk. 


Contribution  to  the  V/ar  Effort  by  Large 
Corporations 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

'If    DELAWARE  ., 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20> ,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  August  10, 1950.  written  by  David 
Lawrence,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
rreat  contribution  which  is  being  made 
by  Americas  big  corporations  to  our  war 

effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
D-'  Poirr  Oftes  Sphces  Oft-Reteated  Charge 

OF    Profits    in    Wak — Corporation    to    Do 

Work  On  Htdrocen  Bomb  for  Fee  of  81 
( By    David   Lawrence  i 

Maybe  the  Voice  of  America  took  note  of 
and  transmitted  abroad  a  news  item  the 
other  day  which  was  about  the  strongest  re- 
buttal that  could  be  made  to  the  oft-re- 
peated charge  of  the  Soviets  that  America's 
big  corporations  are  eager  to  make  profits 
out  of  war — and  maybe  the  Item  was  missed 
altogether.  Anyway.  It  dldnt  get  the  con- 
spicuous mention  in  this  country  that  It  de- 
serves. 

For  It  was  announced  that  the  task  of 
earring  on  the  development  of  the  hydrogen 
lx)mb  In  i«  Crovernment -owned  plant  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  du  Pont  Co..  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  that  the  du  Ponts  had 
agreed  to  do  the  Job  and  charge  exactly  $i 
for  their  entire  fee.  The  work  may  take  years 
to  do  but  thafs  all  the  profit  the  du  Pont 
organization   will   accept. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  social 
slcni&cance  in  that  piece  of  news.  For  it  re- 
veals that  the  biggest  chemical  company  in 
America  is  the  only  one  that  can  really  do 
the  Important  work  that  has  to  be  done  with 
the  H-t>omb.  Its  staff  and  organization  alone 
has  the  background  and  know-how.  In- 
cidentally, the  du  Pont  Co.  did  a  similar 
Job — also  for  tl— in  operating  an  atomic- 
enerpy  plant  for  our  Government  durtng 
World  War  n. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO.  PLAlf 

But.  speaklne  of  big  corporations,  this  Isnt 
all  the  news  that  might  have  been  trans- 
mitted  overseas   by   the   Voice  of   America. 


The  Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey  an- 
nounced that  the  families  of  its  employees 
who  are  called  to  war  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  paid  each  week  during  the  emergency  a 
substantial  part  of  their  regular  wages. 
There  are  other  large  companies  which  are 
putting   Into  effect  somewhat  similar  plans. 

The  larger  companies  wlU  prove  even  more 
valuable  to  America  in  the  war  e3ort  of  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past  This  time, 
however,  their  production  will  exceed  aU  past 
records.  T7ius,  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
through  Its  president.  Charles  E.  V/ilson,  has 
Jtist  announced  that.  In  the  event  of  an  all- 
out  mobilization.  It  can  produce  substan- 
tially double  what  It  produced  during  World 
War  11. 

Americas  total  manufacturing  capacity 
is  50  percent  greater  than  It  was  10  year* 
ago.  Steel  has  a  much  greater  capacity 
than  a  decade  ago  and  electric  power  pro- 
duction Is  double  what  It  was  In  the  period 
before  World  War  II.  The  railroads  are  In 
better  condition  today  than  In  1940  and 
America  now  has  an  Independent  rubber 
supply  If  it  should  be  cut  off  from  the  East 
Indies. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  period  from  1933 
to  1939.  before  the  last  war  broke  out.  wa» 
a  period  of  depression,  and  hence  It  was 
not  until  after  1945  that  America  began 
to  get  enough  plant  capacity  to  take  care  of 
the  demands  of  the  people  for  consumer 
goods  and  manufactured  products. 

Bui  how  has  this  amazing  development 
end  productive  capacity  been  made  possible? 
By  a  system  of  private  enterprise  and  by 
integration  of  the  varied  operations  cf  larger 
companies.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  America  is 
lucky  today  to  have  well-Integrated  com- 
panies, and  might  not  have  been  so  lucky 
if  the  radical  theory  about  splitting  up  In- 
tegrated operations  had  been  adopted.  Most 
significant  today,  for  example,  is  to  read  In 
the  light  of  the  war  situation  what  Judge 
John  C  Knox  wrote  on  June  2  last — just  23 
days  before  Korea — about  the  proposal  to 
Eplit  up  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America — 
largest  aluminum  producer  of  the  covmtry. 

CALLS  INDUSTRY  VITAL 

He  said  in  his  formal  opinion  In  the 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  of   New  York: 

"It  is  my  considered  and  firm  judgnient 
that  a  strong  and  resourceful  domestic  alum- 
inum Indiistry  Is  a  vital  necessity,  not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  cf  national  security, 
but  also  for  the  peacetime  welfare  of  the 
general  public.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Industry  depends 
upon  its  being  composed  of  flnancialiy  sound 
and  well-Integrated  organizations. 

■■Rightly  or  wrongly,  from  an  economic 
and  social  standpoint,  big  business  in  many 
Industries  is  an  actuality,  and  if  such  enter- 
prises are  to  l>e  subjected  to  effective  camk^ 
petition,  their  trade  rivals  must  be  of  some- 
what comparable  strength.  ' 

Two  world  wars  were  won  with  the  aid 
of  the  industrial  production  and  manufac- 
turing know-how  of  the  United  State*. 
It  is  fortunate  for  America  that  large-scale 
enterprise  has  expanded  to  the  point  where 
li  is  now  able  to  turn  out  more  tanks,  more 
planes,  more  ships,  more  guns,  and  more 
bombs  and  ammunition  by  far  than  any 
other  country  or  group  of  countries  in  the 
world.  So  big  business  ha«  at  least  one  Jus- 
tification, If  no  other,  for  existence,  subject, 
of  course,  to  any  curbs  on  price-fixing  or 
unfair  competition  which  a  fair  enforcement 
of  the  laws  may  require. 

Suiw  designed  to  attack  bigness  as  such, 
T.here  conspiracies  to  violate  laws  are  in- 
ferred rather  than  charged  as  having  occ\ir- 
red.  would  weaken  Americas  Industrial  pro- 
duction. During  any  war  period  ahead. 
there  probably  will  be  a  moratorium  on  law- 
suits that  would  bring  about  dissolutioo  at 
any  cf  America's  larger  maaufacttirlnc 
panies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

^  r  N  r  u    1  ~  I.  K 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  August  11  Kleffislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day 1  introduced  S.  4032.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  courts  to  take  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  desertion  and  aban- 
donment when  these  ca^es  involve  indi- 
viduals separated  by  State  lines.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Rajrmond  Hilliard.  commissioner  of 
pubhc  welfare  of  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed to  Representative  Edna  F.  Kk.lt 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  abandonment 
on  the  case  load  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REccan, 
as  follows: 

Crrr  or  Niw  Yobk, 
Depastmznt  or  Wixfajix. 
Nrvc  York.  N.  7..  Auguit  2.  1950. 
Hon.  EbMA  P.  Knj.T. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

DukM  CoNCBXsswoMAN  Keult:  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  letter  oX  July  25.  Several 
years  ago  the  department  of  welfare  absorbed 
the  case  load  and  administration  of  the  board 
of  child  welfare,  which  gave  assistance  to 
needy  women  with  children. 

The  department  of  welfare  now  provldts 
aid  to  dependent  chUdren  for  the  type  <■( 
case  which  would  formerly  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  board  of  child  welfare. 
Such  assistance  Is  granted  mainly  to  needy 
women  with  children  under  16.  or  with  chil- 
dren between  16  and  18  If  regularly  attend- 
ing school,  or  If  one  parent  Is  dead,  continu- 
ally absent  from  the  home,  or  Incapacitated. 
The  aid  to  dependent  children  case  load  has 
risen  rapidly  In  the  postwar  era.  In  April 
1945  there  were  only  13.923  cases  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children.  In  June  I9f'0 
there  were  43.303  such  cases — a  rise  of  211 
percent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for 
April  IMS. 

A  large  factor  in  this  Increase  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  the  deserted -women  cate- 
gory. Unfortimately.  however,  separate  fig- 
ures are  not  available  showing  the  number 
of  deaertkn  cases  recelTliig  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  The  re—on  for  this  is  that 
the  department  of  welfare  administers  this 
program  lor  the  State  and  Pederal  Govern- 
ments, and  the  statistical  data  malntain^i 
are  those  required  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. At  this  time  we  are  not  required  to 
tabulate  the  ret^son  for  acceptance  for  aid 
to  dep>endent  children. 

In  June  1050.  142.636  persons  Mi  4330S 
families  received  aid  to  dependent  children, 
amounting  to  M.&50.330.  Included  in  ttacss 
families  were  95.471  children  under  18  years 
of  a^e. 

Please  adTlse  me  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance. 

Very  tnily  you!-? 

RATMUfS    M     HrLLUUIO. 

Commissioner, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  speech  made  by 
Clyde  A.  Lewis,  of  Plattsburg.  N.  Y., 
commander  in  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  over  the  radio  network  of  the 
Columbia  BroadcastinE:  System  on  July 
4,  1950.  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly  raised 
on  this  floor  the  very  issue  which  Mr. 
Lewis  so  eloquently  and  ably  discusses. 
The  i\merican  people  need  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Germany.  We  cannot,  we 
must  not.  become  so  bemused  by  our 
ficht  acainst  totalitarianism  in  the 
Soviet  countries  that  we  forget  the  bru- 
tal, bloody,  and  ruthless  totalitarianism 
in  western  Europe  which  cost  the  world 
millions  of  lives  and  plunged  us  into  gen- 
erations of  fear,  suspicion,  and  hunger. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Lewis'  address  follows: 

One  of  the  major  and  most  formidable 
taiks  in  the  international  field  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  is  the  material  and  political 
recovery  of  western  Germany— a  Germany 
that  is  the  residuum  of  the  autocracy  of  Bis- 
marck, and  militarism  of  Kaiser  WUhelm.  the 
Ineffective  republic  of  Wein.ar,  and  the  sav- 
age nationalism  of  Hitler. 

Thoughtful  Americans  will.  In  general. 
agree  that  to  solve  intelligently  a  major  part 
of  th  •  many  problems  confronting  us  in  Ger- 
many will  require  the  best  leadership  and 
Intelligence  that  the  United  States  can  pro- 
duce in  a  specialized  field— that  of  dealing 
with  foreign  peoples. 

The  international  problem  of  assisting  to 
create  a  new  Germany  Is  unique  in  history 
because  our  country,  a  victor.  Is  spending  a 
Tast  amount  of  money  and  time  to  help  a 
conquered  nation  toward  political  and  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  Bhort,  this  means  find- 
ing markets  for  German  goods,  helping  to 
rebuild  German  cities,  and  moet  Important, 
an  attf-mpt  on  our  part  to  discourage  in  the 
foreseeable  future  German  plans  of  world 
conquest  or  aggression.  This  latter  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  eradicating  superman 
philosophy,  master-race  propaganda,  and  the 
theory  that  might  is  right. 

Hyper-natlonallsm  and  militarism  must, 
Inscrfar  as  humanly  possible,  be  eliminated. 
The  German  people  must  be  shown  that  the 
Hitler  government,  based  on  hyper-national- 
Ism  and  militarism,  brought  their  rich  land 
Into  the  most  tragic  and  destructive  wars  of 
all  times.    That  will  be  the  verdict  of  history. 

Only  by  sympathy,  patience,  and  properly 
directed  firmness  of  purpose  on  our  part,  will 
the  ghost  of  German  militarism  be  laid. 

We  have  no  positive  assurance  that  Ger- 
man otBclaldom  appreciates  the  substantial 
assistance  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  people,  the  plain  people,  of 
Germany — they  who  have  been  so  tragically 
exploited  end  deceived  — will  In  lime  see  the 
light — but  only  if  denazification  of  the  ofll- 
clal  and  military  classes  is  expeditiously  and 
•fllctently  accomplished. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Btuttsraut,  our  High 
Commlseloner  in  Germany,  Mr.  John  J  Mc- 
Cloy,  said  this: 

"Our  main  purpose  is  to  help  Germany 
achieve  political  recovery." 


VICTOtT  IK  com  WAR 

How  well  we  are  achieving  that  laudable 
objective  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  not 
alone  to  us  here  in  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  entire  world.  It  may  well  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  winning  and  losing  the  cold 

war. 

There  are  those  who  chnllenRe  our  right  to 
mix  Into  the  political  problems  confronting 
Germany.  To  these  I  say:  How  can  we  hoije 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  our  victory  In  World 
War  II  If  we  fall  to  stamp  out  once  and  for 
all  the  evil  forces  that  led  Hitlers  Reich 
aflfld  in  quest  of  world  domination? 

I  submit  that  the  problem  of  Germany  is 
a  political  one,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  Politics  brought  Hitler  to  power,  and 
his  National-Socialist  political  organization 
Implemented  his  Ill-starred  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

Recently,  a  world-wide  news  agency  re- 
vealed that  there  are  some  19  new  and  active 
political  parties  In  Germany.  Leaders  of 
most  of  these  new  groups  are  spreading  the 
virus  of  Hltlerlsm.  As  members  ol  he  pres- 
ent Bonn  Parliament,  they  have  a  voice  in 
the  drafting  of  legislation  and,  more  slg- 
ntflcantly.  In  the  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

We  are  disturbed  by  what  we  heir  about  . 
Germany  today.     In  spite  of  what  some  of 
our  leaders  tell  us,  we  know  that  razlsm  is 
boldly  renascent. 

Encouraged  by  the  Soviet  masters  of  east- 
ern Germany,  and  heartened  by  tie  reluc- 
tance of  our  leaders  to  crack  down  In  the 
west,  nationalism  Is  fiourlshing — ihe  sell- 
same  brand  of  fierce  and  articulate  national- 
ism that  spawned  the  Bismarcks,  tte  Kaiser 
Wllhelms,  and  that  archdemon  of  them  all. 
Adolf  Hitler. 

RISS  or  NAZIS  raiCHTENINO 

Recent  statistics  tell  a  reveal  ng  and 
alarming  story.  Figures  published  by  our 
own  military  government  oCQcials  ard  advis- 
ers disclosed  the  sordid  fact  that  in  Bavaria 
alone,  as  of  last  November,  there  -vere  ap- 
proximately 35,000  persons  employed  In  Ba- 
varian ministries  and  their  administration, 
and  of  this  nimnber.  more  than  15.000 — al- 
most one-half— were  former  Nazis.  Highest 
percentages  of  these  former  Hitlerlt?s  In  re- 
sponsible positions  were  In  the  Ml  itstry  of 
Finance,  with  60  percent  former  party  mem- 
bers; food,  agriculture,  and  fores  ry  with 
70  percent,  and  the  department  cf  Justice 
with  81  percent.  This  latter  figure  Includes 
only  the  Judges  and  prosecutors,  am.  not  ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

Germany  has  been  likened  to  a  ^aat  area 
where  the  forces  of  totalitarianisnc  on  one 
side,  are  arrayed  against  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  other.  And  while  these 
gladiators  engage  in  a  struggle  to  tl  e  death, 
sitting  by  as  spectators  are  the  ml. lions  of 
free  men  and  women  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world.  They  are  m  >re  than 
spectators;  they  are  the  prize  wh  ch  each 
side  in  the  death  struggle  seeks  to  « in  to  its 
cause. 

The  forces  of  democracy  must  vln  this 
titanic  struggle  if  the  world  Is  tc  remain 
free.  The  denazification  of  Germuny  Is  a 
must  If  there  is  to  be  lasting  peace.  And  de- 
nazification must  be  on  our  terms — not  Ger- 
many's. 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not,  tolerate  a 
Germany  in  which  youths  swagger  through 
the  streets  singing  Hitler  songs:  a  Germany 
In  which  90  percent  of  the  newspapers  are 
operated  by  the  same  ?rowd  which  iperated 
them  under  Hitler;  a  Germany  In  which 
members  of  a  pro-Nazi  parliament  brazenly 
proclaim  racial  hatreds  and  antlde  nocratic 
sentiments. 

Recently,  a  leading  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Party,  now  a  member  of  the  Bonn  coali- 
tion government,  was  applauded  frintlcally 
by   German   audiences   when   he   declared: 
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"Germany  is  least  responsible  for  the  Second 
World  War.  It  In  the  anil-Nazis  who  have 
brought  about  the  present  misery.  Germany 
did  not  break  down  from  exhaustion,  but 
only  on  account  of  the  treason  and  sabotage 
committed  by  the  antl-Nazls  " 

Another  member  of  the  Bonn  parliament. 
Dr  Rlchter.  told  a  recent  meeting  that  Ger- 
many lost  the  war  because  of  the  "ireachery 
of  the  democrats."  One  of  Hitler's  former 
henchmen.  ex-Storm  Trooper  Ernst  Remer, 
Is  leader  of  another  noisy  political  party 
which  has  a  name  reminiscent  of  Hitler's 
organization.  Remer  recently  declared  that 
"we  win  be  the  masters  of  Germany  in  2 
years." 

NIW  DICTATOR  rORZTOLD 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Schacht,  the  old 
Deutsch-Nationale  Volkspartel,  which  was 
instrumental  In  raising  Hitler  to  power,  has 
been  reestablished.  Another  dictator  in  5 
years  is  the  bold  prediction  of  August  Hauss- 
leltner.  leader  of  a  new  right-wing  party, 
Deutsche  Union. 

Me.^nwhlle,  there  are  reports  of  several  se- 
cret Nazi  organizations.  One  of  these  groups 
has  brazenly  declared  that  "the  principles  of 
national-socialism  were  and  are  true;  they 
evinced  a  tremendous  success.  The  goal  of 
the  group  is  to  educate  the  elite  of  the  com- 
ing Germany." 

Not  infrequently  in  Austria,  where  the 
I'psurge  of  nazism  is  even  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Germany,  mass  meetings  are  held 
where  participants  appear  in  SS  uniforms 
and  sing  Hitler  songs.  Secret  SS  and  youth 
organizations  are  spreading  terror  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  t)elieves  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  we  are  doing  to  block 
the  resurgence  of  nazism.  We  are  building 
strongholds  of  democracy  here  and  abroad, 
and  are  taking  every  measure  to  thwart  com- 
munism in  its  ruthless  march  toward  world 
domination.  The  potential  threat  of  nazism 
Is  equally  as  ominous,  yet  we  blink  our  eyes 
and  do  little  or  nothing. 

What  happened  to  our  campaign  of  edu- 
cation that  was  to  teach  German  youth  the 
blessings  of  democracy?  Why  do  we  pemrlt 
Indifference  and  inertia  to  let  German  na- 
tionalism grow  and  flourish  under  the  self- 
same slogan  that  brought  Hitler  to  power— 
the  conviction  that  Germany  is  the  predes- 
tined master  of  the  world? 

A  New  York  Times  survey  last  December 
brought  the  conclusion  that  the  resurgence 
of  reactionary  radical  nationalism  with  nazl 
overtones  is  the  most  dangerous  long-range 
problems  facing  the  Western  Powers  in  Ger- 
many " 

Drew  Middleton.  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Germany  reminded  us  on  Janu- 
ary 23  of  the  past  affinity  between  German 
and  Soviet  militarism.  He  stated  that  "each 
step  which  the  United  States  takes  leading 
to  a  strengthening  of  the  extreme  right  In- 
creases the  future  danger  of  a  new  Russo- 
German  alliance." 

HANDED    BACK   TO    NAriS 

One  high  United  States  occupation  cffl- 
clal  in  Germany  blandly  tells  us  that  nazism 
has  been  destroyed  in  Germany,  but  in  the 
same  breath  proposes  that  Germany  he 
handed  back  to  the  same  crowd  that  made 
a  god  cf  Adolf  Hitler  and  brought  upon  the 
world  the  most  horrible  blood  bath  in  its 
history.  Fanatical  German  nationalism  and 
nazism  are  from  the  same  cloth.  Both  must 
be  destroyed  If  democracy  is  to  survive. 

We  must  make  the  Germans  understand 
th.-'t  the  world  is  fed  up  with  superraclsm. 
that  no  one  nation,  no  one  Ideology,  whether 
It  be  nazism,  fascism,  communism,  or  by 
whatever  n-*me  It  may  be  called.  Is  going  to 
rule  the  world. 


Nazis,  like  Communists,  understand  but. 
one  language — the  language  of  force.  Only 
through  a  show  of  force — moral  as  well  as 
military — can  ■" -e  hope  to  stave  cff  another 
and  far  more  horrible  world  conflict 

We  are  prone  to  forget  Dachau  and  Buchen- 
wald.  We  realize  with  indifference  that 
scoundrels  like  Schacht  and  Von  Pap)en  are 
free;  that  Use  Koch,  the  wretched  beast  of 
Buchenwald  has  been  released;  thai  char- 
acters like  Fritz  Thyssen,  who  started  Hitler 
on  his  rise  to  power,  have  been  dismissed  as 
minor  Nazis.  Do  facts  such  as  these  lend 
credence  to  High  Commissioner  McCloy's 
declaration  at  Stuttgart  when  he  said:  "One 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  occupation 
has  been  and  is  to  eradicate  Nazi  influence 
and  leadership  from  German  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life"? 

Today,  in  this  great  free  land  of  ours  we 
are  observing  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Since  that  day  in  1776  when 
our  forefathers  courageously  proclaimed  our 
freedom  from  oppression,  this  Nation  has 
been  the  leading  champion  of  free  demo- 
cratic government  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  working  to  safeguard  democracy  in 
the  cold  war.  Only  recently,  we  /Joined 
with  11  other  North  Atlantic  countries  to 
strengthen  alliance  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  west  to  meet  any  challenge  from  Russia. 
We  have  implemented  our  bid  for  strength 
of  the  democracies  through  the  Marshall 
plan.  We  have,  through  orderly  legislative 
processes,  made  material  military  aid  avail- 
able to  these  friendly  nations. 

CEBMANT     is     BArrLECBOUND 

Twice  within  a  generation,  we  have  thrown 
our  total  resources  into  world  struggles  to 
stem  the  tide  of  totalitarianism.  Now,  5 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
we  are  at  bloodless  war  with  an  arrogant 
aggressor  nation  which  has  avowed  its  deter- 
mination to  rule  the  world  regardless  of 
cost. 

Germany  Is  the  battleground  in  this  cold 
war.  Likewise.  Germany  is  the  real  key  to 
world  peace,  and  i  pon  the  outcome  of  the 
titanic  struggle  between  the  western  forces 
standing  for  freedom  and  democracy,  and 
the  totalitarian  forces  in  the  east,  may  well 
depend  the  fate  of  our  civilization. 

There  must  be  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence for  Germany  If  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive. Our  apathy,  our  indifference  have  re- 
tarded progress  toward  that  goal.  Only  a 
few  months  ago.  High  Commissioner  McCloy 
stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  "there  is  still 
too  much  totalitarianism  and  authoritarian- 
ism in  German  life.  •  •  •  There  is  still 
resistance  to  reforms  long  overdue,  and  too 
many  German  people  are  apathetic  or  nega- 
tive In  their  approach  to  political  responsi- 
bility." 

Not  long  ago,  while  visiting  in  Munich,  a 
distinguished  American  educator  was  shown 
a  textbook  then  used  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  city.  One  page  of  this  book 
contained  instructions  for  the  formation  of 
capital  letters,  and  opposite  each  letter  was 
an  example  of  its  use.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  letters — and  the  examples  presented: 

A— as  In  Adolf. 

D — as  in  Dolch  (a  dolch  la  a  small  dagger 
worn  by  Nazi  soldiers). 

F— as  In  Feuhrer. 

K— as  In  kreig  ( krleg  means  "war") . 

p — as  in  panzer  ( the  Nazi  tank  troops  i . 

S — as  in  sieg,  meaning  victory  (remember 
the  Nazi  song  Steg  HeU!  Selg  HeU!). 

U — as  in  uniform. 

V — as   in  vaterland. 

W — as  In  wehrmacht — the  German  army, 
and.  I  have  kept  for  last — H — as  in  Hitler! 

Does  this  Indicate  that  nazism  Is  dead  la 
Germany? 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Gen.  Tel- 
luid  Taylor,  who  was  chief  of  counsel  for  the 


war  crimes  trials  in  Neurmberg.     Less  than 
6  months  ago.  General  Taylor  declared: 

STALIN    PL-AYED  SMARTTR 

"If  the  Germans  failed  to  measure  up  to 
what  one  mi»?ht  have  hoped  lor  in  denazifi- 
cation, our  own  neglect  ol  the  reeducation 
program  has  t>een  ever  more  disastrous  In- 
deed, each  failure  contributed  to  the  other. 
•  •  •  The  German.s  speedily  concluded 
that  reeducation  was  not  a  seriously  Intended 
program  and  that  most  of  our  talk  of 
democratization  was  nothing  but  window- 
dressing." 

Or  this,  from  Emelyn  Williams,  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  and  most  resf>ected  newspapers, 
who  said: 

"All  over  Germany  great  sympathy  is  being 
shown  toward  j)eople  tried  and  sentenced  as 
war  criminal?  or  as  Nazis  Fugitive  war  crim- 
inals are  never  betrayed  to  the  allied  au- 
thoritie.s  or  to  the  German  authorities  by  the 
population  itself.  There  are  thousands  who 
at  times  opposed  the  Nazis  wlio  today  join 
the  Nazis  in  opposing  democracy" 

There  is  further  evidence  from  reputable 
American  correspondents  in  Germany  that 
our  efforts  to  organize  German  youth  against 
communism  have  failed  completely. 

A  glaring  example  of  our  failure  in  this  re- 
spect IS  the  program  to  bring  baseball  to 
Germany.  The  Army  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  provide  gloves,  bats,  masks,  and 
other  baseball  paraphernalia  One  American 
writer  said  he  saw  literally  mountains  of  this 
equipment  rotting  in  German  Youth  Asso- 
ciation clubs. 

The  fact  is  that  German  youths  have  never 
played  baseball.  They  don't  understand  it, 
and  they  dont  want  to.  They  consider  it 
sissy — just  as  they  regard  the  free  cokes  and 
the  Mickey  Mouse  movies  sent  to  Germany 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Stalm  has  played  a  smarter  game.  To  him. 
German  kids  are  German  kids  In  eastern 
Germany,  he  has  reorganized  the  very  suc- 
cessful Hitler  youth  group — the  jugend — and 
has  renamed  the  Freie  Deutsch  Jueend  A 
lad  Joining  the  FDJ  is  given  a  badge  and  a 
natty  blue  uniform,  and  as  in  the  Hitler 
days,  he  and  his  fellows  parade  tlirough  the 
streets  goose-stepping  to  the  tune  of  a  mili- 
tary band. 

To  the  young  German  of  today,  that  Is  real 
fun.  It  reminds  him  of  the  days  when  his 
father,  Hermann,  and  h:s  uncle.  Otto. 
Strutted  so  proudly  in  their  SS  uniforms. 

One  high  American  youth  official  put  it 
this  way: 

DENAZIFT  IN  FACT 

-The  little  youth  work  we  are  doing  Is 
based  on  the  cccupatlon  directive  to  make 
German  kids  forcet  the  regimentation  of  the 
Hitler  regime  and  to  think,  pray,  and  live  like 
American  kids. 

"We  are  forbidden  to  discuss  current  poli- 
tics, and  open  mention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  against  State  Department  policy. 
Our  program  is  similar  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or 
the  YMCA." 

We  may  dislike  Soviet  Russia's  methods, 
and  we  may  abhor  their  willingness  to  em- 
brace the  rudiments  of  Hitlerism  in  dealing 
with  German  youth.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  outstripping  us  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  young  people  of  Germany. 
We  must  admit  that  sovietism  is  far  more 
acceptable  to  German  youth  than  the  brand 
of  democracy  we  are  attempting  to  sell  them. 

W^e  must  not  forget  that  it  was  Hitler, 
the  god  of  the  Nazis,  the  so-called  defender 
cf  Europe  against  communism,  who  made  a 
deal  with  Soviet  Russia.  His  followers,  if  en- 
couraged, will  build  a  renazified  Germany 
that  might  well  make  a  similar  deal  with 
Russia — the  more  so  because  the  Soviet  Union 
can  o3er  Germany  the  markets  atd  ihs  taw 
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What  can  «e  do? 

We  can  Insist  that  ova  Gorernment  taka 
appropriate  and  decftKlrc  actton  leading  to- 
ward denazification  of  Germany  In  fact.  W« 
■aoat  take  tMwtln  acUoti  to  atrensrihen  every 
4MMgMtte  fovea  te  OmmmBj.  We  must  sea 
to  tba  rcmoral  of  all  snpportcts  of  nazlsm 
from  key  positions  In  tha  admlnlstratire,  po- 
litical, and  educational  life  of  Germany 

We  mvist  halt  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  fev  German  IndustrialUu. 
We  must  assure  Icr  Germanv  an  adequata 
standard  of  linng.  but  at  the  same  time.  w« 
BOst  proTlde  Impmgnahle  barrlen  against 
Germany  eTcr  again  becoming  an  agsresaor. 
In  the  words  of  Preaideat  Triiman.  we  mti^t 
prove  by  'bard  work  and  practical  demcn- 
suation.  that  free  men  can  create  lor  ibem- 
a^vas  a  good  society.  In  which  they  can  live 
tovatber  at  peace  and  advance  their  commoa 
welfare." 

America's  veterans  cannot  forget  what  tbey 
saw  as  cur  victorious  troops  moved  Into  the 
heart  of  the  Relcb.  They  can  never  lorgt?t 
the  terrible  price  we  paid  In  the  crusade 
to  crush  Hltlerlsm. 

HO  THBD  WOKLO  WAB 

Today.  5  years  after,  veterans  Insist  that 
there  must  be  no  renascence  of  nazlsm.  They 
demand  a  realistic  and  effective  acceleration 
of  our  program  of  national  security,  of  mili- 
tary preparedness,  and  of  democratic  edu- 
eatlflo  and  progress. 

We  must  assist  «eet«m  Germany  by  ma- 
terial aid  and  spiritual  support  to  ^In  a 
gOTWTiment  wherein  its  citizens  have  the 
ftmrtanwmtal  freedoma.  But.  meanwhile,  we 
vast  by  a  show  of  lorce  beforehand,  sene 
notice  at  our  intention  to  brook  no  arrogant 
dreams  of  world  conquest  by  any  ism. 

There  must  b«  no  third  world  war.  .^bove 
ai!.  there  must  be  no  more  Dachaus  or  Bxich- 
enwalds. 

And  In  conclusion,  on  this,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  it  is  appropriate  to  reter  to  an  eternal 
verity  of  foreign  policy,  aa  enunciated  by  the 
great  G«orge  Washington: 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations  Cultivate  peace  and  harmonji 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good  policy  does 
not  equally  enjoin  it'" 

It  la  a  policy  of  truth  and  value — of  an 
Infinite  worth  that  "tune  cannot  wither  or 
custom  stale." 


Policy  Toward  Formosa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Ut.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  T  a.-^lc 
WJMilmous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
entitled  "Lets  Turn  Formosa  Over  to  the 
UN,"  which  appeared  in  the  I>es  Moines 
Register  for  August  9, 1950. 

There  henxii  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Lrr's  TtntH  Fokmcma  Ovn  to  the  UN 

At  the  first  shock  of  the  Communist  In- 
▼askm  of  Korea,  President  Truman  was  com- 
pelled to  act  hastily  and  drasti'-ally.  In  order 
to  preserte  the  faith  of  the  wcrld  In  organ- 
iBStf  law  and  decent  principles,  br  decided  to 
go  to  the  delense  of  the  Sf-uth  K  <r>fan  G<jv. 
crnmeiit  miliiarily.    In  order  to  protect  our 


fi.-xnks  In  Asia,  meanwhile,  he  froee  the  status 
of  Formosa — preventing  t>oTh  provocative  at- 
tacks by  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government 
against  Communist  China  on  the  mainland 
ai'd  new  aggression  by  the  Communists 
aealnst  ^onnoss.  He  also  promised  support 
In  the  fight  against  communism  in  both 
Indochina  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Register  defended  «1!  these  stepe  as 
emcrwncy  expedience.  The  United  Nations 
CTKanization  promptly  endorsed  the  defense 
Of  Southern  Korea.  But  it  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion— and  has  not  been  asked  to  take  any 
action — with  respect  to  Formosa. 

In  otir  judgment  this  Is  now  the  weake.<!t 
link  in  our  Asia  policy,  and  as  we  have  said 
In  other  editorials  of  recent  weeks.  United 
Nations  study  and  action  with  respect  to 
Formosa  is  urcently  needed.  The  American 
-ultimatum"  regarding  this  island  refuge  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  smacks 
altogether  too  much  of  the  kind  of  "impcri- 
allfim"  which  the  Communists  are  exploiting 
throughout   the   Asiatic   continent. 

The  real  danger  is  even  greater  than  the 
mere  psychological  one. 

While  our  present  Formosan  policy  remains 
unilateral  and  lacks  the  support  of  other 
cations  In  the  UN.  It  Is  almost  an  Invitation 
to  the  Communists  to  draw  us  Into  a  trap. 
All  that  the  Chinese  Reds  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  boatload  of  soldiers  out  toward  For- 
mosa, let  the  American  naval  forces  there 
sink  the  ship,  and  then  annotince  to  the 
VBcrld  that  we  have  "atUcked"  Communist 
China. 

This  could  easily  release  a  couple  of  million 
armed  Chinese  Communists  into  Korea,  In- 
dochina, or  anywhere  else  the  Moscow  strate- 
gists wanted  to  send  them.  And  it  would  l)og 
us  down  in  an  impossible  quarrel  ahcut  who 
vas  the  agpressor.  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
military  weight  that  it  would  tlux)w  against 
us. 

The  reason  that  a  quarrel  about  the  ag- 
gressor wuuld  probably  ensue  is  that  the 
other  menit)ers  of  the  United  Nations  are 
nothing  nice  as  united  on  our  Formosa  policy 
as  they  were  abcut  Korea.  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  not  Impossible  that  our  Formosa  dec- 
laration as  it  stands  would  be  repudiated  by 
the  United  Nations  majority. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
reeime  commands  no  more  respect,  e\e!i 
among  otir  potential  allies  in  Asia,  than  it 
does  in  our  own  State  Department.  Secretary 
Acheson  certainly  could  not  have  been  In 
favor  of  our  Formosa  commitment  on  politi- 
cal grounds^  judgini,  from  his  previous  atti- 
tude: he  no  doubt  acquiesced  In  It  for  the 
obviovis  militarj'  reasons,  as  most  of  the  rest 
of  us  were  disposed  to  do. 

India.  Just  to  cite  one  example.  Is  des- 
perately Important  to  us  as  a  moral  ally  in 
this  struggle  against  communism.  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  is  essentially  on  our  side, 
and  he  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  most  of  the 
millions  of  Asiatics  who  have  not  yet  been 
swallowed  up  by  communism.  But  he  knows 
that  the  Chiang  regime  had  become  intoler- 
able to  the  Chinese  people,  and  he  would 
probably  say  that  the  sooner  the  corrupt 
Nationalist  Government  ceases  to  exist  as  an 
Influence  in  the  world,  the  better.  So  he 
win  surely  refuse  to  have  any  part  In  rur 
protection  of  the  Chiang  clique  on  Formosa — 
no  matter  how  good  we  think  our  reasons 
are. 

Zven  Great  Britain  herself  Is  In  an  em- 
barrassing dilemma  regarding  this.  British 
has  offered  to  recognize  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist government.  She  hiis  vast  Interests 
In  China  through  which  she  can  maintain 
a  contact  between  the  Western  World  and 
the  new  China  If  ihcy  are  not  exproprlat«d. 
She  also  holds  the  key  to  trade  and  commu- 
nications in  all  south  China,  through  the 
Island  of  Hong  Kong.  So  Britain  certainly 
will  not  want  to  Jeopardize  her  whole  posi- 
tion in  Asia  by  risking  independent  action 
In  the  Formosan  Straits. 


Even  Prance  Itself,  harassed  by  Commu- 
nists as  it  is  in  Indochina,  has  been  indi- 
rectly embarrassed  by  our  Formosa  policy — 
which  Is  being  used  In  Indochina  as  further 
proof  that  the  western  powers  have  ganged 
up  against  self-determination  for  the 
Asiatics. 

What  are  we  to  do  In  the  face  of  all  this? 

We  flare  not  let  the  Communists  take  over 
Formosa,  because  It  would  expose  cur  defense 
lines  between  the  Philippines  and  Korea. 
Yet  if  the  Reds  decide  to  precipitate  a 
struggle  for  Formosa,  we  may  be  without 
allies  and  repudiated  by  a  large  part  of  the 
world. 

The  solution,  we  repeat,  seems  to  us  to 
be  to  throw  the  whole  question  of  Formosa 
Into  the  United  Nations'  lap  just  as  fast  aa 
possible. 

Tlie  UN  clearly  is  not  going  to  act  capri- 
ciously In  a  situation  as  complicated  and 
fraught  with  peril  as  this  one. 

Tet  to  have  the  UN  studying  the  situa- 
tion would  take  the  heat  from  us  l>efore 
Irreparable  damage  can  be  done  to  our  whole 
Asian  (HDllcy. 

Our  naval  vessels  In  the  Formosan  Straits 
would  then  at  least  have  the  virtue  of  de- 
feuding  a  temporary  UN  trusteeship,  rather 
than  bacJOng  a  discredited  refugee  govern- 
ment. 


We  Have  No  Mere  Tune  To  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSI!? 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  11,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  it  became  readily  appar- 
ent in  the  postwar  period  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  intention  of  cooperating 
for  world  peace  I  strongly  urpf'd  that  we 
adopt  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  as  one  of  the  keystones  in  our 
arch  of  national  security. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  on  January 
26,  1948.  I  called  for  the  immediate  en- 
actment of  umversai  military  traimne, 
even  though  I  had  previously  opposed 
any  form  of  peacetime  conscription,  be- 
cause it  was  clear  to  me  that  we  could 
no  longer  regard  ourselves  as  actually  at 
peace.  I  termed  universal  military  train- 
ing a  basic  necessity  in  our  natioiial- 
security  program,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
I  called  for  a  vastly  increased  Air  Force 
profrram.  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Air  Policy,  a  highly 
efficient  Intelligence  organization,  con- 
tinuous scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, industrial-mobilization  planning, 
and  real  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 

I  pointed  out  that  the  continuing 
threat  of  war  posod  by  the  attitude  of 
Russia  required  readiness  on  the  part  of 
large  bodies  of  men  to  meet  the  attack, 
no  matter  what  Its  form  or  direction, 
I  said: 

This  will  require  large  numbers  of  trained 
men  organized  into  Reserve  units.  True,  we 
could  expand  the  size  of  our  Ke(jular  Army 
to  provide  these  men.  but  this  would  require 
that  practically  the  whole  Nation  be  uiuler 
arms  constantly.  To  maintain  such  a  large 
numt/cr  of  men  In  Reserve  units  it  is  mf 
opinion  that  universal  military  tralnlnf. 
which  will  give  the  rudiments  of  training  to 
our  young  men  for  6  months,  then  require 
that   they  join  one  of   otir  Reserve   Armed 
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Forces  units  and  train  with  It  for  a  certain 

period  is  essential  and  necessary. 

At  the  .same  time,  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  effectiveness  of  our  Re- 
serve program,  particularly  the  Army 
Reserve  program.  It  was  obvious,  if  we 
adopted  any  program  desiened  solely 
to  provide  manpower  for  our  Reserves, 
that  our  Reserve  program  must  be  ex- 
tremely well-organized  and  eflBciently 
run.  Reiterating  my  support  of  univer- 
sal military  training,  I  said,  in  a  speech 
to  the  House  on  May  6.  1948: 

If  we  take  terlously  the  recommendations 
of  every  responsible  military  leader  since 
Washington,  namely,  that  the  principle  un- 
derlying our  Military  Establishment  is  a 
comparatively  small  Regular  Establishment 
funported  by  well-trained  citizen  reserves. 
then  we  must  provide  a  steady  flow  of  trained 
men  into  the  civilian  components  from  the 
bottom  as  attrition  reduces  their  strength 
from  the  top.  I  know  of  no  other  way  this 
can  be  accomplished  except  by  a  system  of 
universal  military  training. 

But  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  April  2.  "We  cannot  support  UMT 
blindly.  We  recognize  that  It  will  not  pro- 
vide defense  In  and  of  itself  but  only  as  it 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  civilian 
components  which  It  supplies.  It  would  be 
useless  to  pass  this  legislation  unless  we  are 
assured  that  our  Reserve  program  is  a  sound, 
well-managed,  and  cohesive  part  of  an  in- 
telligent whole." 

In  this  same  speech.  I  point '^d  out  the 
then-existing  grave  deficiencies  in  our 
Reserve  program,  and  I  attempted  to 
.«how  thr\t  the  excu.ses  offered  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  its  in- 
effectiveness were  scarcely  valid.  Sub- 
sequently, improvements  in  the  Reserve 
proirram  were  made,  but  not  until  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  men  had  been  lost  and 
not  until  much  precious  time  had  been 
wasted.  We  are  paying  the  price  today, 
as  we  call  up  under-strength  and  inade- 
quately trained  Reserve  units,  for  the 
error.*;  of  omission  committed  then. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  facts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
crimination, but  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  provide  an  insight  into  the  problems 
facing  us  today.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  that  we 
need  to  look  forward  in.'itead  of  back, 
and  that  mistakes  made  in  the  past  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  present  unles.*;  thev 
serve  as  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  The  fact  that  a  universal  mili- 
tary program  was  not  established  and 
the  fact  that  our  Reserve  program,  for 
too  long  a  period,  suffered  from  gro.ss 
neglect  were  tragic  mistakes,  in  my 
opinion,  and  they  should  be  reflected 
upon  seriously  so  that  we  may  avoid 
similar  ones  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

Our  principal  concern,  then,  should 
be:  What  cour.^^e  of  action  shall  we  pur- 
sue today?  I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress should  stay  out  of  session  a  singled 
day  until  it  has  solved  .satisfactorily  the 
problem  of  providing  this  Nation  with 
the  methods  by  which  it  can  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  military  preparedness. 
And  surely,  the  problem  of  providing 
trained  manpower  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  the  building  up  of  those 
forces  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  anj-  pre- 
paredness program. 


Not  one  of  u.s  knows,  of  course,  what 
the  next  day.  or  month,  or  year  will 
bring.  It  appears  now.  however,  that 
we  must  prepare  for  at  least  two  major 
eventualities:  First,  all-out  war  with 
Russia  when  and  if  that  nation  decides 
the  time  is  rip>e  for  her  fatal  move;  and 
second,  continuing  peripheral  warfare, 
of  the  nature  of  the  Korean  war.  at  the 
points  of  friction  between  Russia  and 
the  free  world.  Either  happening  re- 
quires that  no  time  be  lost  now  in  pro- 
viding training  for  the  men  who  will  be 
called  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  We 
are  far  below  our  needs  now;  particu- 
larly and  urgently  we  require  trained 
giound  forces. 

How  shall  we  provide  these  trained 
ground  forces  as  quickly  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible?  We  can  assume  and  hope 
that  this  problem  is  t)eing  urgently  con- 
sidered by  our  military  leaders,  and  that 
a  proposed  solution  will  be  advanced 
soon.  In  the  meantime.  I  believe  it  is  a 
problem  to  which  we  should  all  devote 
our  utmost  energies,  because  the  solu- 
tion is  long  overdue. 

I  firmly  k)elieve  that  our  basic  princi- 
ple of  a  Regular  Establishment,  expanded 
now  to  meet  immediate  needs,  supported 
by  a  large,  well- trained  citizenry  reserve, 
available  for  call-up  and  immediate  in- 
tensified training  to  meet  whatever  cri- 
sis confronts  us  in  the  future,  should  un- 
derly  any  solution  which  might  be 
adopted. 

At  present,  our  policy  appears  to  be 
to  enlarge  our  Regular  EstabUshment  as 
rapidly  as  po.ssible  by  calling  up  Reserve 
units.  National  Guard  units,  and  by  sup- 
plying new  manpower  through  selective 
service  and  enlistments  for  the  Regular 
forces.  This  is  certainly  necessary,  if  a 
realistic  view  of  the  present  situation  is 
taken.  Our  Regular  Establishment  must 
certainly  be  increased  in  size  now.  and 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  it  may  have 
to  be  expanded  beyond  Umits  which  no 
man  can  presently  foresee.  We  cannot 
quarrel  with  this  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
forced  UF>on  us  by  the  march  of  events 
and  by  our  unpreparedness.  We  shall 
soon  be  forced  to  consider,  however,  a 
program  beyond  this 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  two  major  al- 
ternatives: 

First,  we  can  continue  the  policy  of 
Increasing  the  size  of  our  Regular  Estab- 
lishment as  rapidly  as  facilities  for 
training  and  housing  become  available, 
until  we  have  a  force  in  being  of  a  size 
to  meet  any  jxjssible  need. 

The  objection  to  this  course,  however. 
Is  that  our  possible  needs  are  so  great 
that  we  would  require  a  vast  Regular  Es- 
tablishment, a  virtual  nation  constantly 
under  arms,  seriously  disrupting  the 
production  of  war  goods  by  draining 
manpower  from  industry  and  actually 
harmful  to  our  real  national  security. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  lose  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  while  we  pre- 
pared facilities  and  procedures  for  the 
reception  of  such  a  large  force. 

As  a  second  alternative  we  can  con- 
tinue the  building  of  our  Regular  Estab- 
lishment to  meet  immediate  and  short- 
term  needs  as  they  are  determined  by 
our  military  leadeis.  backing  our  Regu- 
lar  forces,    however,    with    greatly    in- 


creased and  better-prepared  citizen  Re- 
serves. With  an  enlarged  Reserve  pro- 
gram on  a  more  realistic  basis,  we  can 
remove  the  critical  time  lae.  .should  our 
needs  become  greater,  between  the  call- 
ing up  of  men  and  their  readiness  for 
combat.  The  secret  of  the  effectiveness 
cf  Reserve  forces  is  the  cutting  of  the 
time  needed  for  basic  trainins.  specialist 
and  unit  training,  and  the  organization 
and  equipping  of  units.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  interfere  far  less  with  the 
production  of  war  .loods.  We  have  the 
fiame'Aork  for  suci  a  progiam  now.  but 
the  cr>-ing  need  is  for  its  expansion,  an 
increase  in  the  tempo  of  its  traminc.  and 
the  assignment  to  it  of  the  best  military 
planners  and  administrators  available. 

It  is  this  second  alternative — a  Regu- 
lar force  supported  by  a  vastly  increased, 
efficiently  operated  Re-serve,  trained  with 
imagination  and  zeal,  and  receiving  the 
devoted  attention  of  our  top  military 
brains — which  I  believe  t)est  represents 
our  safest  and  most  practical  course  in 
the  situation  confronting  us.  and  which 
we  will  adopt  sooner  or  later. 

Such  a  program,  ho-vever.  depends, 
like  practically  every  defense  activity, 
upon  manpower.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  universal  military  training  was 
proposed,  since  the  major  objective  of 
UMT  is  to  channel  basically  trained  men 
into  Reserve  units  for  further  specialized 
training.  The  enormity  of  the  mistake 
made  in  not  establishing  this  program, 
when  time  was  on  our  side,  is  now 
apparent. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  only  seek 
to  repair  that  mistake  by  establishing 
universal  military  training  now.  but 
there  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind, 
until  we  have  fully  manned  Reserve 
units,  organized  under  a  master  plan 
and  engaged  in  accelerated  training, 
whether  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
months  and  months  it  will  take  to  es- 
tablish, organize,  and  put  into  action 
a  universal-military-traming  program. 
Until  such  a  program  t>egins  turning  out 
basically  trained  men  fcr  our  Reserve 
forces  we  arfi  faced  with  a  serious  time 
lag.  which  might  prove  disastrous  in  the 
critical  days  ahead.  We  should  consider 
seriously  whether  an  immediate  stop- 
gap program,  designed  to  lit  the  serious- 
ness of  our  present  situation,  should  be 
put  into  action  at  once  and  remain  in 
effect  until  we  can  get  a  universal-mili- 
tary-training program  in  operation. 

It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  I  advance,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members,  a  plan 
of  acaon  proposed  by  a  Reserve  ofBcer  in 
my  disti-ict.  This  officer  is  Capt.  Talbot 
Peterson,  an  Armored  Cavalry  officer, 
and  commanding  officer  of  a  Reserve 
reconnaissance  company  stationed  at 
Appleton.  Wis.,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  and  thoucht  to  the  whole  Reserve 
problem.  I  might  say.  parenthetically. 
that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  to  have  in  my  dis- 
trict a  group  of  Re-serve  officers  and  men, 
cf  whom  Captain  Peterson  is  one,  who 
have  never  lost  their  faith  in  the  basic 
need  for  a  sound  Reserve  program  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  they  have  faced 
and  the  disappointments  they  have  en- 
countered in  organizing  and  building  up 
their  units.     This  Nation  owes  a  debt  oi 
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Kratltude  to  men  like  these,  many  of 
vbom  will  shonly  be  called  once  m<M«  to 
aem  their  country  In  battle,  for  their 
f«t«ri8tkt  and  eourage  dxinng  a  period 
wtwn  many  others  chose  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  world  situa- 
tion. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
taarks  I  include  at  thi£  point  Captain 
Peterson's  i^n  for  bringing  up  our  Re- 
senre  units  to  full  strength  with  the  least 
possiUedday: 

A  Pi-Aw  rrm.  Biowcrm;  Ui*  to   Fcxi.   STurMCTH 
AH.  Natkjual  OCAMB  DWIiJOWS,  Akmt   R£- 

U.srrs  or 


I.  cunxAi. 

(A)  OBrtoai  sliiiations  requtre  serious  ac- 
tion. The  preseni  vorkl  siiuation  shows  us 
v»  are  abort  of  ground  force*  to  m««t  any 
flint  move  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Our  oi^ly 
reserve  at  units  is  found  in  the  Army  Reserve 
snd  the  Matftonal  Guard  The  National 
Guartl  dlTtelona.  are.  In  general,  at  somewhat 
leaa  than  half  strength.  Reserve  dlvislciLS 
are  a  cadre  only  (all  ofBcen  and  atwut  10 
percent  of  enlisted  siren^h). 

(Bt  To  call  all  guard  divisions  to  active 
duly,  unless  the  kituailon  becomes  much 
^an  aartous,  and  to  break  up  all  Beaerve 
diTlilaDa  and  send  them  to  Regular  Army  co- 
guard  divisions  on  active  duty,  would  place 
a  huge  burden  on  our  manpower  resources 
and  our  already  burdensome  national  debt. 

(C)  Because  National  Guard  divisicms  are 
under  the  control  of  the  States  and  are  sub- 
ject to  orders  frcoa  me  Governors  wh.ch 
nxight  not  fit  with  Army  orders,  all  National 
Gtiard  divisions  and  tinlts  should  be  placed 
at  once  und°r  Federal  control-. 

<D>  Because  speed  Is  all  important.  Sep- 
tember 1  is  tbe  date  BUgrgested  for  start  erf 
plan,  and  December  1  Is  target  date  to  have 
all  units  at  iuil  strength,  on  orde.-a.  in  train- 
ing, or  present  for  drill  meetings. 

(E)  This  plan  will,  in  no  way.  slow  down 
plans  to  draft  men.  to  fill  up  Regular  Army 
units  or  National  Guard  units,  or  stop  the 
calli.'ig  Of  any  units  or  personnel  involved. 

<F>  Although  it  U  a<;aln5t  the  policy  of 
the  Army  to  have  full  divisions  from  any  one 
Slate  due  to  possible  heavy  casualties  from 
one  area,  the  present  situation  calls  for  get- 
ting men  In  units  now  and  training  them  as 
much  as  possible.  ai.d  letOng  any  other  wor- 
ries work  themeelvcs  out  at  a  later  date,  such 
as  changing  men  from  one  division  to  the 
next  when  they  are  ordered  to  active  duty. 
(It  might  be  added.  In  passing,  that  British 
units  are  cnfanired  from  one  area  and  called 
tm  such.  The  spirit  of  the  unit,  iherelore, 
la  matsttUMUnc  azid  tossea  from  theoe  uniia 
vere  not  above  the  national  average.) 

<G)  Changes  can  be  made,  replacing  offi- 
cers within  the  dlvUlons  if  they  prove  unlit, 
and  the  Army  can  move  units  from  one  area 
to  anoftier  isuch  as  changing  an  Army  Re- 
serve raglment  Into  a  part  ot  a  National 
Guard  division  and  vice  versa). 


n.    PCXSeMT  8TKX?«?TH  AND  ST.tTTS 

(A)  National  Otzard:  Net  called  to  active 
dtity  at  this  time  are  21  National  Guard  dlvl- 
rtnns  and  mainy  combat  teams  and  support 
UBlta  scattered  oyer  tlie  48  States.  They  are 
assume  to  be  at  somewhat  less  than  half  of 
the  18,000-man  strength  tot  Infantry  di- 
itslotu. 

(B)  Army  Reserve:  There  are  23  Army 
Reserve  divisions  in  being  and  hundreds  of 
support  units  and  supply  units.  The  ma- 
jority at  these  units  are  filled  with  about 
10  pereent  of  ent>ff***<  strength  and  95  percent 
Of  oOetr  streuftb. 

zn.  MANf>owEa  Bcoriaro 

(A)  To  fl!l  21  National  Guard  dlvlelons  to 
full  strength,  about  lO.OCW  men  per  infantry 
division,  or  210,000  men,  will  be  reouired 

(B)  To  mi  23  Reserve  dlvUions  (16  inlan- 
try,  4  armored,  and  4  airborne),  about  15,G<.J 


men  per  dlrUlon  (infantry),  or  about  a  total 
of  345.000  men.  will  be  required. 

(Ci  To  mi  up  the  required  Reserve  and 
NaUonal  Guard  support  and  supply  units 
which  are  required  to  supply  (If  called*. 
Regular  Army  units  as  well,  about  500.000 
men.  This  group  will  go  Into  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units  of  the  following  types: 
Separate  small  combat  vmlts.  artillery.  QM 
unlU.  MP  tmita.  bands,  medical  units,  truck 
trar.sjxjrt  companies.  MI.  AGD.  and  separate 
antiaircraft  battalions. 

(Di  The  full  requirements  will,  therefore, 
be  a  total  of  1.055.(XX)  drafted  men  or  en- 
listees The  State  quotas  will  depend  en 
required  "miers"  needed  for  unlu  within  each 


IV.    TKr  PIPILINK 

(How  they  are  called,  processed,  assigned) 

(A)  The  senior  Army  officer  In  each  State, 
at)t>ointed  by  each  Army  commander  of  the 
five  armies  in  the  United  States,  will  be  teld 
what  tmlts  within  the  Slate  will  he  "fllled." 
He  in  turn  from  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  Instructors  In  each  town  will 
receive  a  list  of  the  number  of  men  needed 
In  th.'it  town  to  mi  up  the  units  he  has 
ordered  to  full  strength. 

(B)  The  draft  board  In  each  town  will 
then  receive  their  orders  from  the  State 
headquarters,  giving  the  number  of  men  to 
be  "pulled"  from  their  area  for  duty  with 
these  units.  In  the  meantime,  each  unit  will 
m&ke  every  effort  to  recruit  as  many  men  as 
possible  for  their  unit.  Tliese  enlistees  will 
be  processed  at  a  local  level. 

(C)  As  soon  as  a  man  Is  drafted  or  signs 
up  with  a  unit  he  meets  the  commanding 
oCIcer  of  his  imlt,  is  assigned  to  a  unit  posi- 
tion, and  Is  then  sent  for  a  month  of  train- 
ing at  centers  established  within  each  Army 
area.  At  this  camp  Re»5Ular  Army  personnel 
and  National  Guard  a. id  Army  Reserve  of- 
ficers and  men  (who  will  be  there  on  short 
tours  of  active  duty)  will  see  these  men  re- 
ceive the  following: 

1.  Basic  training,  with  the  main  training 
on  subjects  that  cannot  be  handled  In  their 
own  units  at  home  station  (firing  cf  weapons, 
squad,  platoon  tactics,  demonstrations  of  fire 
power  of  pj-tlllery.  tanks,  etc.). 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  Army,  Its  or- 
ganization. rank£.  and  the  reasons  why  they 
ere  there  and  vrhat  they  must  learn  to  fit 
them  with  speed  for  duty  at  home  station 
with  their  units. 

3.  Uniforms,  dress  and  field,  and  weapon- 
rifle,  or  carbine  depending  on  their  position 
in  heme  unit.  These  they  will  take  with 
them  upon  return  to  h(Mne  station,  and  they 
will   be   placed  in  home  armory. 

(D)  Upon  return  to  heme  station  a/ier 
month  at  camp,  they  wUl  report  to  ccm- 
rr.andinc:  officer  of  their  unit  and  receive 
Instructions  aa  to  drill  nlehts  at  home  sta- 
tion, time,  place  and  SOP  that  wlU  govern 
unit. 

V.    HOME   TSAININC   WITH    UNITS 

(A)  A  master  training  plan  will  be  made 
by  Army  under  which  each  unit  of  each  type 
wrtU  carry  out  the  same  training.  Before 
••fillers"  return,  the  cadre.  In  the  case  of 
reserve  uruts.  and  officers  and  men  of  guard 
units  wiU  prepare  to  receive  the  new  men 
and  carry  out  the  assigned  training. 

(B)  All  units  will  meet  four  times  per 
month.  Drafted  or  new  men  will  be  at  each 
meeting,  or  else  they  will  be  faced  with  a 
call  to  active  duty.  Sickness  or  death  In 
family  or  a  marriage  will  be  the  only  reasons 
for  nonatiendance.  Work  will  not  be  used 
•s  a  reason  tor  absence  at  drill. 

(C)  As  well  as  covering  basic  subjects 
With  new  men.  field  problems  will  be  worked 
and  a  liaison  maintained  between  all  units 
of  a  town  for  Joint  use  of  space.  Joint  use 
of  facilities.  Joint  use  of  special  weapons,  and 
Joint  use  of  Instruction  given  by  an  expert 
In  a  given  field.  Two  weeks  of  summer 
training  (In  tiie  field)   will  be  required. 


(D)  Attention  will  be  given  to  local  de- 
fense problems,  especially  in  the  case  of  anti- 
aircraft units  against  air  attack.  MP  and 
MI  and  CIC  unlU  against  sabotage,  and  all 
other  units  except  medical  ai?aln«t  riots, 
paratroop  landings,  etc.  Local  uniu  will 
Join  for  p.irades.  etc. 

(E)  Shortage  of  officers  will  be  met  by 
assignment  of  ROTC  officers  to  unit.',  and 
the  appointment  of  top  grade  NCO  s  to  of- 
ficer positions.  All  other  NCO  promotions 
will  t>e  based  on  ability  and  an  Army  wide 

plan. 

(P)  Pay  will  be  handled  through  regular 
Army  R^^erve  and  National  Guard  channels 
as  at  present. 

n.   BtJfFUW.  SPACE.  T«AININC  AIDS 

(A)  Armory  space  will  be  In  short  demand. 
In  good  weather,  training  will  have  to  t)e 
conducted  outslae  as  much  as  possible  In 
cold  or  wet  weather.  If  too  crowded,  extra 
8pr\ce  will  have  to  be  rented  or  taken  over  by 
the  Armv  for  training  space  Again,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  dictates  action 
r-0  matter  how  it  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  field  at  a  local  level. 

(B)  As  much  equipment  as  can  be  spared 
and  U  on  hand  will  be  placed  with  units 
desnlte  proper  storage  facilities.  This  In- 
cludes field  pieces,  tanks.  Jeeps,  etc.  They 
are  sitting  In  the  open  In  Army  depots  now — 
they  might  as  well  be  sitting  outside  In  town 
vihere  they  can  be  used  In  training  of  Reserve 
and  gusrd  units  and  be  on  hand  In  case  of 
reed.  Antiaircraft  units  will  receive  full 
sha.'e  of  equipment,  and  all  units  will  be 
equipped  with  all  personal  weapons  and  as 
ma  ly  crew-served  weapons  as  can  be  spared 
for  training. 

Vn.   GCNZIAI. 

This  general  plan  will  give  the  Nation  a 
ground  force  In  being,  that  can  be  called  to 
training  camps  with  full  strengths  of  men 
and  start  unit  training  for  combat  duty.  In  a 
short  period  of  time.  If  by  December  30. 
1950,  this  force  was  on  hand,  and  we  were  at 
full  war  with  Russia,  we  would  have  saved 
at  least  3  to  4  months  of  time  In  organizing 
and  training  these  units  and  men. 

It  will  also  give  the  Army  ever  ft  million 
men  who  will  have  received  some  training  as 
apalnst  a  million  men  with  no  training,  and 
It  win  give  them  at  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  cost. 

Antiaircraft  units.  B4P  units.  QM  units, 
truck  companies,  signal.  CID.  ADO.  TC  units, 
and  medical  units  would,  under  this  plan  be 
able  to  start  operation  at  once  upon  call 
to  active  duty  and  be  able  to  support  our 
combat  forces  overseas.  This  would  save 
months  and  months  of  training,  and.  If  full 
war  breaks  out.  time  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
thing  we  can  waste  a  lot  of. 

Drafted  men  to  serve  In  these  units  will  be 
drafted  for  the  same  length  of  time,  as  those 
drafted  Into  Regular  Army  direct  (which 
win  be  for  duration  no  matter  what  It  might 
say  on  the  books). 

A  suggested  plan  such  as  this  must  not  get 
all  bogged  down  with  red  tape..  Unit  com- 
manders of  the  various  NO  and  Army  Reserve 
Units  have  some  brains  and  can  work  out 
small  problems  themselves  without  waiting 
for  a  pile  of  orders  and  plans  from  the  Army 
headquarters.  This  supgested  plan  Is  the 
same  as  the  Legion  UMT  but  It  Is  conditioned 
to  meet  the  times,  and  situation,  which  calls 
for  speed.  It  Is  also  based  on  most  limited 
knowledge  of  the  British  Army  system  at 
present  in  being.  It  actually  Is  a  creation  of 
a  part-time  Army  to  back  up  our  full-time 
Army. 

Speed  Is  the  important  thing  here,  directed 
by  the  situation  and  the  need  for  full 
strength  ground  units  In  the  Reserve  and 
guard. 

Talbot  Pfter-scn. 
Captain,  Armored  Caialr'j  USAR. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  essence  of  Captain 
Peterson's    plan    1:5     lo    provide    now. 


through  great  reliance  on  the  resource- 
fulness and  energy  of  our  present  Re- 
serve officer  and  enh^led  personnel,  for 
the  immediate  building  up  of  our  Re- 
."^erve  forces,  both  National  Guard  and 
ORC.  by  sp>eeded-up  training  within  the 
Army  areas.  In  the  critical  months 
ahead,  it  would  have  the  obvious  merit, 
PS  Captain  Peterson  points  out,  of  pro- 
viding a  million  men  with  some  training 
as  contrasted  with  the  needs  of  these 
units  for  a  million  men  today — none  of 
whom  have  trained  at  all. 

Captain  Peterson  would  be  the  last  to 
claim,  I  believe,  that  his  proposal  is  com- 
plete, or  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
it  which  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
Obviously,  there  are  many  df'tails  and 
questions  of  policy  which  would  have  to 
be  settled  before  such  a  plan  could  go 
into  operation.  The  problem,  for  in- 
stance, of  how  to  devise  an  equitable 
draft  to  channel  men  simultaneously  into 
both  the  Regular  Establi.shment  and  Re- 
serve units  would  have  to  be  solved. 

The  important  thing,  however,  about 
Captain  Peterson's  suggestion  is  that  it 
is  A  plan.  It  is  a  plan  at  a  time  when 
we  do  not  have  one.  and  at  a  time  when, 
it  seems  to  me.  we  are  badly  in  need  of  a 
program.  op>erating  now.  to  make  up  our 
grave  deficiencies  in  trained  ground 
forces.  But.  whether  it  be  this  plan  or 
another  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  mem- 
bership to  devote  its  best  efforts  to  the 
immediate  solution  of  this  problem.  We 
have  no  more  time  to  waste. 


Secretary  of  Defeose  Louis  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

OF   GE    RCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM  Mr.  Si>eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ma.^on-McCauley  Post. 
No.  6688.  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Chattooga  County.  Ga.,  on  tlie  fourth 
day  of  August.  1950. 

"The  resolution  is  self-explanatory: 

Whereas  our  Nation  Is  now  facing  a  grave 
crisis  and  deep  responsibility  rests  upon  Its 
leaders  to  make  decisions  concerning  our 
future  life;  and 

Whereas  the  VFW  Mason-McCauley  Po«t, 
No.  6688.  of  Chattooga  County.  Ga..  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  our  Nation's  safety  and  secu- 
rity: and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  post,  some 
400  strong,  having  fought  In  previous  wars  to 
secure  our  Nation's  safety,  are  desirous  that 
the  leaders  of  our  military  force  maintain 
our  military  strength  sufficient  to  resist  any 
aggressor;    and 

Whereas  our  Congressman  Hendekson  L. 
Lanham  has  taken  a  strong  position  oppos- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson's  continu- 
ance In  office,  and 

Whereas  the  members  cf  Mason -McCauley 
Post  fully  believe  that  Hon.  He.ndekson  L. 
Lanuam's  posiUon  Is  correct,  and  further 
believe  that  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  has 
failed  to  carry  forward  and  maintain  our 
Nation's  security;  and 

Whereas  we  further  believe  that  he  has  led 
the   Amcric-.n   people   Into   a   sense   of    false 
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security  by  stating  that  An^.c^lca  was  ready 
for  any  form  ol  aggression:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Mason-McCaulcy  Post,  hereby  commend  Con- 
gressman Henderson  L  Lanham  In  his  stand 
and  opposition  to  Mr.  Johnsorffccontlnuance 
In  office.  We  wish  to  urge  our  Congressman 
to  maintain  his  vigorous  opposition  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Johnson's  continuance  In 
office,  and  use  his  influence  to  see  that  he  is 
removed  and  a  proper  person,  or  persons, 
be  placed  In  this  responsible  position;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Mason- 
McCauley  VFW  Post.  No.  6688.  that  copy  of 
same  t>e  forwarded  to  Hon.  Henderson  L. 
L.'^NHAM,  that  copies  be  forwarded  to  Hon. 
Walter  P.  George.  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  to  Hon.  Richard  B  Rus- 
SFLL.  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Passed  by  Mason-McCaulpy  Post  this  4th 
day  of  August  1950. 

Jos.  MCRPHT. 

Post  Commander. 
Attest: 

C     B    B.HICKER. 

Post    Adjutant. 


Support  the  Un-American  Activhies  Coni- 
mitlee  in  Its  Effort  To  Punish  Those 
Who  Refuse  To  Recognize  Its  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

f  f     NEW    JEE>FY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1950 

Mr.  'WOL\  ERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  now  ha.s  under  con.sideraticn  res- 
olutions declaring  68  witnesses,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  refused  to  an- 
swer questions  addressed  to  them,  in 
contempt  of  Congress  and  directing  ap- 
propriate action  to  be  taken  against 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  purpose,  intent,  and  obiective  of 
these  resolutions.  We  cannot  permit 
Communists  to  set  at  naught  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  or  any  other  committee,  en- 
gaged in  conductin.c;  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  facts,  concernin.g: 
problems  of  government,  on  which  Con- 
gress wishes  to  legi-slate  in  the  public  in- 
terest. To  permit  subversive,  or  any 
other  elements  in  our  country,  to  defy 
Congress,  or  any  of  its  committees  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Congress,  would 
result  in  making  the  individual  superior 
to  the  Government  and  preclude  its 
functioning  in  behalf  of  all  the  other 
people  of  the  Nation. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  contempt  res- 
olutions now  before  us  is  whether  these 
58  individuals  named  in  the  resolutions, 
and,  having  records  of  subversive  activi- 
ties or  affiliation  with,  and  membership 
in  organzations  that  have  been  recog- 
nized as  subversive,  shall  have  the  right 
to  act  contemptously  in  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  and  authority  of  gov- 
ernment acting  through  its  proper  agen- 
cies. It  is  Inconceivable  that  any  true 
or  loyal  American  would  claim  such  a 
right.    It  is  -ime  that  we  put  these  Com- 


munist and  subversive  elements  where 
they  beloncr.  They  have  been  coddled 
too  long.  They  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  Amer- 
ica to  teach  a  godless  relis-ion  and  a 
theory  of  s-overnment  that  would  destroy 
the  fundamental  principles  u:?on  which 
thf^  Government  of  our.s  v\^.?  fcund'^d  It 
Is  time  for  America  to  awake  and  demand 
that  all  wfthin  our  gates  shall  be  loyal  to 
America  and  not  to  a  foreign  eovermnent 
that  seeks  to  destroy  us. 


The  Safety  of  0-.:r  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

Of   PENNaYLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  11,  1950 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Daily  Maea-lne  for  .■^.ugust  8.  1950.  and 
also  two  letters  with  reference  thereto: 

[Prom    the    Pittsburgh    Posr-Ga7ette    Dally 

Maeazlne  of  August  8,  19501 

PrrrsBUKCHESQiE — Write  Your  Congressman 

(By  Charles  F    Etenver) 

Hon.    J.AMES   G.    FULTCN. 

Old   Houne  Building. 

Washinoton.   D    C. 

Dear  Sir;  I  hate  to  bother  you  when  you're 
BO  busy,  but  I  wonder  if  you  uould  do  me 
a  favor?  If  possible.  I  would  like  you  to  send 
me  one  machine  gun.  several  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  an  eaty  book  of  instruc- 
tions. 

My  reason  for  wanting  these  things  Is  that 
I'm  getting  uneasy  ab-jut  the  way  the  big 
shots  down  there  in  Washington  are  looitlng 
out  the  window  for  voles  while  the  bad  kid 
from  next  door  builds  a  &re  under  the  piano. 
I  feel  that  It's  up  to  me  to  do  something  now 
to  protect  my  home  when  the  Russians  reach 
Pittsburgh. 

0(  course,  my  home  really  Isn't  mine.  It's 
Just  a  modest  apartment  that  I  pay  rent  for 
In  somebody  else's  building.  But  my  w.le 
has  It  fixed  up  real  nice  We  lust  had  It  all 
painted  and  papered  and  the  new  stove  and 
refrigerator  are  almost  paid  lor.  and  I'd  hate 
to  have  to  give  It  up  without  a  fight. 

If  I  had  the  machine  gun.  Id  feel  better. 
A  lot  of  fellows  here  go  In  for  hunting,  so. 
of  course.  theyU  have  their  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  fire  at  the  Soviet  tanks.  But  It  loolu 
like  most  of  us  will  jtist  have  to  use  sticks 
and  stones  or  whatever  we  can  pick  up  In 
a  hurry  to  protect  our  women  and  iLlds. 

I'll  need  the  book  of  instructions  because 
I  don't  knew  anything  about  a  machine  gun, 
or  any  other  kind  of  gun.  for  that  matter. 
In  the  first  war  they  had  me  waving  sema- 
phore flasrs  and  tapping  a  blmker-Ught  key 
down  at  the  Lewes  (Del  1  Naval  Base,  and  the 
Navy  wo'Lilan':  tai:e  me  the  la5t  time  because 
they  said  1  was  too  old  So  I  never  did  get 
a  chance  to  learn  to  shct  a  gun — just  like 
a  lot  cf  cur  boys  who  will  soon  have  tO  die. 

But  I  think  the  Janitor  and  I  can  handle 
It  all  right.  If  we  have  the  book  of  Irsstruc- 
tlons.  He  was  In  the  Army  cuce.  I  believe, 
and  he's  handy  wltii  tools,  anywav.  I  figure 
on  setting  it  up  en  the  roof,  which  "will  be 
the  best  place  when  the  Commies  ccme  down 
Maple  Ten  ace  from  Grandview  Avenue 

I  realize  ycu  may  have  a  hard  time  find- 
ing me  a  machiii?  £-jn  brcause  the  G'vcrn- 
ment  got  rid  of  most  of  that  sluU  after  the 
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last  war.  and  atvw  did  replace  it  becaus* 
Stalin  wa«  a  good  old  Joe,  like  Presider.t  Tru- 
man aald.  and  never  Intended  any  harm  to 
anybody.  8tUl.  maybe  the  peneraU  in  the 
Trnxafoa  mlgttt  be  able  to  recall  where 
tharvl  oa»  borted  that  you  could  dis  up. 
K  U*«  a  little  ruBty,  that  won't  matter  be- 
cauM  our  Janitor  is  pretty  good  at  axing 
tblnga  up. 

Again  let  me  upcdogtw  for  bothering  you. 
Bat  the  way  I  look  at  it.  it  covild  happen  any 
day  now.  and  I  decided  that  I  ought  to  do 
eomethlng.  U  a  feUow  just  tits  back  these 
daya  and  do««nt  do  arything  to  protect  his 
own  home,  who  wiU?  Hopuag  to  bear  Irom 
yoa  rssl  soon.  I  am. 
Aiudoualy. 

Choujes  F.  D*N\"ni. 

PimsintcH.  P*..  Aufust  I,  i950. 
Hon.  Jamts  G    Fm-Tow. 
O.'d  Houft  Building. 

WashtniTton.  D.  C. 

De\«  Sn  Im  not  making  any  apologica 
about  writing  to  you,  because,  when  we  elect 
•OOM  ooe  to  any  pollUcal  oOce.  we  expect 
to  hare  them  do  aomething  for  us.  and  lor 
our  country  when  it  U  necessary,  and  at  the 
present  time  :  teel  that  it  U  Tery  necessary 
that  scMne  one  with  some  Intestinal  fortitude 
docs  Just  that 

I  hare  talked  with  your  aecretarr.  and  she 
advised  writing  to  you,  so  now  I'm  doing 
jtist  that. 

When  I  read  Mr  Dauver's  column  this 
morning.  I  thought  he  expressed  exactly 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  any  thinking  per- 
son. 

I  lost  s  son  In  World  War  n  and  I'm  glad 
I  dont  hare  to  live  through  that  agony 
again. 

I  want  you  to  read  this  letter.  Mr.  Ptn-Tow. 
and  publish  it  U  you  want  to. 
Sincerelv  yours. 

Mrs    W    T    McNali-T. 


RECISTXAnON    COMMISSIOKXaa. 

f^ttsburgh.  Pa.,  August  8.  1950. 
Mr   Chaslxs  f  DAKVxa. 

PMtsburgh  Poat-Gazette. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
DtAM  Chaxli*:   Tour  Tuesday  column  on 
the    unnamed    subject    The    Safety    of    Our 
Bones  is  one  ot  the  best  articles  I  have  ever 
read. 

It  la  amazing  the  number  of  people  in  this 
nqipoaedly  well-protected  Nation  of  ours 
wboas  daily  thoughts,  whose  expressions, 
whose  fears  coincide  exactly  with  those  effec- 
tively expressed  in  thu  simple  lltUe  story  of 
yours. 

Very  sincerely. 

Pud  E  Oblzt. 

Chairman. 


,ame  oac 


Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

or  tMHAJf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATI\T3 

Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  uith 
•ome  mterest  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Marion  <Ind.)  News  Herald.  This  little 
news  item,  or  editorial,  is  somewhat  in 
smwer  to  a  recent  special  newspaper 
that  was  published  in  Washington.  Ind.. 
on  the  life  of  our  senior  Senator.  Homct 
rAPEHjJtT.  Part  of  the  article  about  Mr. 
CAfCHAKT  was  inserted  in  the  Cowghes- 


siOHAL  Record  and  I  know  the  Congress 
wiU  be  interested  in  the  News  Heralds 
obser>'ation:    . 

C.<^Mx  Back 

News  Herald  recently  received  an  elzht- 
page  section  of  the  Washington  (Ind.i  dally 
papar  which  was  completely  devoted  to 
Homes  C-*pxh.vit.  who  is  seeking  reelection  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Indl.^u.'i. 

Now  we  aren't  going  to  scream  "propa- 
ganda."  Just  because  the  issue  was  about 
Capxhast.  a  R-publlcan.  It  was  a  darn  good 
paoer  and  did  a  fine  Job  of  outlining  Cape- 
H'BTs  life — poor  farm  boy.  earnest  school 
boy.  World  War  I  soldier,  traveling  salesman, 
small  factory,  big  factory.  United  States 
Senator.  The  American  success  p.ittern. 
HoMEX  CAPrHAKT  followed  that  pattern  and 
he  deserves  every  credit  in  the  world.  We 
do  want,  however,  to  make  a  point — a  good 

point. 

One  story  in  that  paper — and  we  believe 
It— was  that,  in  1932.  Hoxxa  CaprHAar  was 
down  to  15  cenu  for  2  days'  lunch.  Things 
did  get  that  bad— the  News  Herald  publisher 
and  his  wl'e  once  lived  on  raw  apples  for  3 
davs.  apples  picked  off  the  ground  In  a  coun- 
try orchard.  (It's  not  a  very  good  way  to 
live.) 

Another  story  was  about  the  1938  cornfield 
conference,  held  on  CAPrHARTs  southern  In- 
diana farms,  financed  by — CAPrHAar.  (The 
cost  lin't  known,  but  had  to  be  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars.) 

The  Democrat  Party  came  Into  power  In 
1933.  the  year  after  CAPrHAar.  and  all  the 
rest  of  us.  hit  rock  bottom. 

By  1938  Capxhast  appears  to  have  recovered 
enough  financially  to  have  those  farms  and 
to  pay.  personally,  for  a  mldwestern  corn- 
field parley  attended  by  thousands  of  the 
GOP  faithful,  all  well  entenalned  and  well 
fed 

Those  6  years  under  the  Democrat  admin- 
istration must  have  been  very  good  ones, 
indeed. 


Hawaii  Molds  State  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEUGATE    mOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\T3 
Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rrco?D.  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Harold  S.  Roberts  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  August  7.  1950: 
Hawao  Molds  Statx  CoNSTtxtmoN 
(By  Harold  S.  Roberts* 

Hawaii  has  on  16  different  occasions  peti- 
tioned the  Congress  to  g.rant  statehood.  Un- 
like other  Territories  which  have  been  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  Union,  beginning 
with  the  Northwest  Territory  in  17^.  Ha- 
waii has  more  than  met  the  qualifications 
for  statehood. 

On  37  different  occasions  since  1920  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  successive  sessions 
of  Congress  to  provide  statehood.  In  the 
past  IS  years  there  have  been  nine  separate 
hearings  held  by  congressional  committees 
on  the  question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  Congress  has  more  Information  and 
statistical  data  on  Hawaii  than  on  any  other 
Territory  previously  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Despite  the  record.  Hawaii  is  still  seeking 
equality  with  other  States. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  obtain  state* 
hood  t)egan  by  the  introduction  of  an  en- 
abling sutute  by  Delegate  Joseph  R.  Fah- 


RiNCTor*  en  January  s/iosr  Hawaii  has  one 
Dele-aie  to  Ccngre«.  but  without  vote^  This 
bill  passed  the  House  on  March  7.  1950,  bv  a 
vote  oTaea  to  no.  on  July  12  the  Senate 
Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  "b  to  1.  recommended  statehood.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  BtTTLta.  of  Nebraaka.  cast  the 
only  negative  Tote. 

ANonua  avSNtrx  teiko 

While  thU  bill  was  going  through  the  con- 
gresbional  mill  the  Territorial  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  to  trv  another  avenue  for 
ac.^ileMng  statehood,  should  the  enabling  act 
procedure  fall. 

Some  15  States  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  by  the  alternative  procedure  of  drall- 
Ine  a  State  constitution  and  going  to  Con- 
gress, knocking  on  the  door,  and  asking  to  be 
admitted.  At  the  present  time  Hawaii  U 
launching  its  campaign  for  statehood  in  a 
tv.o-pronged  oCensive.  The  people  of  the 
Territory  desire  to  come  Into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  St.^te  on  an  equal  footing  with  35 
other  Territories  previously  admitted  to 
statehood. 

On  Saturday.  July  22.  61  delegates  aaixed 
their  siznatures  to  an  historic  document — 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  throne  room  at 
historic  lolanl  Palace.  Honolulu  There  was 
a  touch  of  deep  solemnity,  offset  by  the 
bright  Hawaiian  flowers  and  the  chanting 
strains  of  Uland  music.  The  ceremony  end- 
ed with  the  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The  new  docvunent  Is  a  product  of  Hawaii 
and  Its  people.  It  reflects  the  thinking  of  an 
essentially  conservative  community,  but  one 
that  is  responsive  to  changing  times  and 
needs  The  constitution  has  borrowed  and 
adopted  provisions  from  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  Hawaii  Organic  Act.  the  model 
State  constitution,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  other  States. 

DUTXaZNT  PmODCCT 

Although  it  has  studied  and  tapped  all  of 
the  available  resources,  the  final  product  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  State.  It  has  lu 
own  flavor  and  features  which  find  roots  in 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  community. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  provtslo»is  dealing 
with  Hawaiian  homelands,  the  limitations  of 
bonded  indebtedness  and  the  use  of  assessed 
land  valuations  to  ad]ust  these  limits:  and 
the  sections  dealing  with  local  government, 
drafted  In  the  light  of  a  centralized  tax 
structure  and  a  coordinated  and  centralized 
system  of  public  education. 

The  basic  conrervatlsm  of  the  constitu- 
tion Is  rejected  in  the  limited  number  of 
elective  oQlclals.  The  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  are  the  only  elected  officials. 
The  cabinet  members  and  the  Judges  of  the 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  education  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  from  panels 
nominated  by  the  counties.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall — so  popular  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  century. 

VOTING    AGE   RXDULU) 

Although  fundamentally  conservative,  the 
constitution  does  contain  many  pro'jrressive 
featiyes  which  reflect  the  forward-looking 
character  of  the  community.  The  new  con- 
stitution pr  vldes  for  the  reduction  in  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  20.  Only  one  other 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  voting  a?e  of  less 
than  21.  A  provision  recognizing  the  right 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  a  constitutional  guaranty,  has 
been  included.  Only  three  other  State  con- 
stitutions. Missouri.  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  provide  such  constitutional  guaranties. 

Many  features  of  the  document  reflect  the 
best  current  thinking  In  he  field  of  govern- 
ment. For  example,  the  execu'lve  depart- 
ments of  government  in  the  new  state  are  to 
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be  coordinated  in  no  more  than  20  major  de- 
partaaen'.s.  to  permit  the  governor  to  keep  a 
psrsoml  check  on  the  functioning  of  the 
executive  branch      There  are  provisions  to 

eliminate  the  pocket  veto.  The  salaries  of 
the  governor,  the  judges,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  have  been  increased  to  attract 
the  best  qualified  men  to  office.  The  salaries 
compare  favorably  with  the  highest  10  States 
of  ttoe  Union. 

Provision  U  made  for  post-audlU  of  State 
expenditures,  as  well  as  a  requirement  that 
the  legislature  pass  the  general  appropria- 
tions till  before  passing  other  finance  bills. 
ThU  may  prevent  the  last-minute  rush  so 
typical  of  many  legUlatlve  sessions,  which 
makm  it  dlfBcult  to  give  careful  scrutiny  to 
final  drafts  of  bills  and  leads  to  political  log- 
rolling and  deals. 

Ezarr  vorm  rcxN-otrr 
In  many  other  respects  recognition  Is  given 
to  practices  which  are  conducive  to  good 
government:  Hawaii  is  conscious,  however, 
that  good  government  is  more  a  product  of 
the  people  of  the  community  than  of  the 
written  document  which  forms  Its  base. 

The  63  delegates,  elected  by  the  people  at 
primary  and  general  elections  last  February 
11  and  March  21.  began  their  official  task  on 
April  4.  Although  the  campaign  was  run  on 
a  nonpjartlsan  basis  (there  were  no  party 
designations  on  the  ballot),  there  was  a 
bCATj  turn-out  of  voters.  In  excess  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  cast  their  ballots. 
Of  those  elected,  approximately  one-third 
had  never  run  for  an  elective  office  before. 

For  many  of  the  delegates  It  wUl  be  their 
one  and  only  campaign.  These  men  and 
wcmen  were  attracted  by  the  nature  of  the 
Job  to  be  done  Writing  a  constitution  for  a 
new  State  comes  but  once  In  a  lifetime.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  newcomers  may 
well  try  their  wings  in  the  political  arena. 
No  American  community  can  overlook  "new 
blood-  for  lu  political  melting  pot.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  goverrunent  must  continue  to 
attract  the  best  from  all  segments  of  the 
community. 

The  delegates,  elected  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory,  represented  a  broad  cross  section  of 
the  community.  Among  the  63  delegates 
were  two  pineapple  company  presidents,  two 
union  represenutlves,  a  Judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  two  former  attorneys  general,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  H.-iwali.  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
etructlon.  one  physician,  two  dentists,  the 
speaker  and  vice-speaker  of  the  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives,  four  members  of 
the  Territorial  senate,  a  number  of  school- 
teachers, and  others.  Of  the  five  women  who 
won  seats,  two  are  attorneys,  two  are  house- 
wives, and  one  is  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
legislature. 

Racially,  the  convention  contained  27  Cau- 
casians. 20  Japanese- Americans.  11  Hawal- 
ians,  and  5  Chinese-Americans;  generally 
representative  of  the  p<ipulatlon.  Politically 
there  were  29  Republicans,  21  Democrats,  and 
13  ncnpartisaos. 

paovxnoNS  roa  sliction 

Should  the  Confresa  pass  the  enabling  act 
in   Its  present   form,  the  constitution   could 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  at 
the  general  elections  In   November.     H.  R. 
49  provides  that  an  election  be  held  within 
60  to  120  day?  after  the  passage  of  the  en- 
abling  act       If   the   constitution   is   ratified 
by  t^.e  p>cople.  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress  for  approval.     If  Congress  approves 
the  ratified  constltutlcn.  the  people  wUl  then 
proceed  to  elect   the  State  officers  and  two 
United    States    Senators    and    Members    to 
the  House  of  Representatives      Should  the 
voters  or  the  Congress  fall  V.  ratify  the  con- 
stitution. '*ie  delegates  to  the  1950  conven- 
tion *ill  have  to  reconvene  to  draft  another 
cjnr.liulion   that   will   meet   the   objections 
or  tlie  Cougiets  or  these  of  vhe  pe j;;le. 


Should  the  Congress  fall  to  pass  H  R  49, 
the  Ccnstltutlon  will  be  submitted  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature. 
The  legislature  may  not  change  the  consti- 
tution. It  may,  however,  draft  an  alternative. 
The  people  will  then  have  the  choice  cf  vot- 
ing for  the  constitution  drafted  by  the  dele- 
gates elected  by  them,  the  one  drafted  by  the 
legislature,  if  any,  or  neither.  If  the  people 
reject  the  constitution,  the  convention  has 
to  reconvene  to  draft  a  new  document.  If 
the  people  approve  the  d-ocument.  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  with  a  request 
for  direct  admission  into  the  Union. 
HAWAII   AT   Dooa 

In  the  meantime,  Hawaii  knocks  at  the  door 
for   statehood.     It    alone   of    the   Territories 
that  have  shown  their  ability  for  democratic 
self-government,  the  abUity  to  finance  their 
own  operations  and  to  support  our  free  insti- 
tutions, has  been  denied  equality  of  rights 
with  the  other  States.     Unlike  Puerto  Rico, 
which  elects  Its  own  governor  and  pays  no 
Federal  taxes  to  the  United  States.  Hawaii, 
which  was  a  free  republic  when  it  entered 
into  a  mutual  agreement  with   the   United 
States  in  1930  and  has  paid  in  over  •1.000.- 
000.000  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  paid  close  to  $90,000,000  In  1949.  U  de- 
nied the  right  to  elect  its  own  governor,  has 
no  voting  representation  In  Congress,  and  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

If  taxation  vyithout  representation  was 
tyrarmy  in  the  middle  of  the  eightenih  cen- 
tury. It  Is  no  less  so  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth. 

Hawaii,  the  meeting  place  of  the  cultures 
of  the  east  and  west,  a  dynamic  outpost  of 
democracy  In  the  Pacific,  waits  impatienily 
for  recognition  of  more  than  a  hall  century 
cf  democratic  progress.  It  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assume  its  responsibility  in  the  new 
Pacific  era.  Admission  of  Hawaii  Into  the 
Union  new  would,  in  the  words  of  the  Senate 

committee: give  notice  to  all  the 

world,  and  particularly  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  interna- 
tional aaairs.  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  Scates  to  provide  sell -government 
among  all  the  peoples  without  political,  eco- 
nomic, racial  or  other  distinction." 

DEMOCRACT    IN    ACTION 

Both  major  parties  have,  in  the  past  10 
years,  included  statehood  for  Hawaii  in  their 
platforms.  Hawailaiis  say  It  Is  high  time  to 
transform     these     promises     into     political 

realities. 

The  constitutional  convention  was  democ- 
racy in  action.  The  delegates  convened  on 
April  4.  adopted  rules  of  procedure,  elected 
officers,  set  up  20  working  committees,  and 
be-^an  their  deliberations.  Members  Indi- 
cated their  preference  for  committee  B«;.<;!gn- 
ments  on  the  basis  of  Interest  and  special 
technical  qualifications.  The  comraittets 
ranged  In  siee  from  5  to  15  members;  they 
studied  all  of  the  proposals  introduced  by 
the  individual  delegates;  Invited  experts  in 
the  special  fields  under  consideration,  and 
held  public  hee  rings 

Unlike  manv  political  conventions,  and  for 
that  matter  different  from  the  convention 
which  drafted  cur  own  Federal  Constitution. 
Ell  of  the  committee  meetings  were  onen  to 
the  public,  press,  and  radio.  A  weekly  report 
was  prepared  by  the  committee  on  submis- 
sion and  ir formation  which  was  distrlbutPd 
to  many  community  groups,  which  In  turn 
made  copies  available  to  constituent  mem- 
bers. Pour  radio  stations  provided  time  cur- 
ing the  week  for  summaries  cf  the  work 
of  the  convention.  The  press  provided  gccd 
daily  coverage. 

REPORT  suEMrriia 
/j  each  committee  completed  Its  deliber- 
ations, it  submitted  a  detailed  report  setting 
forth  the  scope  and  character  of  the  problem 
before  it  and  the  results  of  its  work  At  the 
conclusion    of    each    report    wa^    a    proposal 


which  contained  the  specif!''  lansuaee  rp'<'.^m- 
mended  bv  the  committee  for  incorporation 
in  the  pri^posed  constitution  Copies  ^e*^ 
duplicated  fur  all  t^e  delegates,  the  press 
and  community  groups  which  desired  them. 
These  standing  committees'  reports  were  then 
placed  on  the  calendar  for  full  consideration 
and  debate 

To  provide  tVic  m.-Tlmum  flexibility  and 
Informality  of  dlsctisslon.  most  of  the  debate 
on  the  reports  was  held  In  committee  of  the 
whole.  Through  full  and  free  discussion 
(completely  open  to  the  press  and  public), 
bv  amendments  and  succfstlons  from  the 
flixjr,  the  committee  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations were  dissected,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  occa- 
sionally word  by  word. 

Unlike  the  deliberations  of  many  legisla- 
tive bodies,  propoaala  underwent  subst.-vntlal 
modification  on  the  floor  The  debates  were 
frequently  intense,  sometimes  acrimonious. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  discussions  were 
on  a  high  plane,  directed  toward  the  basic 
issues  under  consideration  One  rather  un- 
usual feature  of  the  delltteratlons.  and  a 
tribute  to  the  delegiites,  lie=  in  the  :^ct  that 
at  no  time  was  it  necessary  to  place  a  limi- 
tation on  debate.  The  rules  made  amv-le 
provision  for  such  limitation,  but  they  were 
never  put  to  use. 

Ample  time  was  provided  to  elve  each  of 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  committee  cf 
the  whole  to  prepare  his  report  and  recom- 
mendation, which  was  ther.  preser.ted  to  the 
deleeates  for  adoption  The  re;yirts  and 
proposals  so  approved  were  then  sent  to  the 
committee  on  style  for  arrangement  and 
form.  The  style  committee  was  under  s;>e- 
ciflc  Instruction  to  confine  Its  work  to  form 
and  style  and  was  prohibited  fr':^m  maklnR 
any  chance  of  a  substantive  character.  It 
could,  and  did.  however,  call  attention  to 
discrepancies,  omissions,  or  conflict,  and  re- 
port to  the  convention  for  further  instruc- 
tions or  action. 

SECrTNCt    crvTN 
The    st\le    committee    then    resubmitted 
each  of  the  articles  to  the  ccnvent.cn  for 
approval   and   adopiion    on    form    and   style. 
The    articles    were    again    sent    to    the    style 
committee  for  final  arrangement  ar.d  review 
of  all  of  the  sections  into  a:i  liiteenued  tr;d 
cohesive  document.    As  finally  adopted,  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  arranged 
in  the  follcwing  sequence: 
Preamble. 

Adoption  of  Federal  Ccnstltutlon. 
Article   1.  Bill  ot  r'lghts. 
Article  2,  Suffrage  and  Elections. 
Article   3,   The   Legislature. 
Article   4.  Ttie  Executive. 
Article  5.  The  Judiciary. 
Article  6.  Taxation  and  Finance. 
Aitlcle  7,  Local  Government. 
Article   8.   Public   Health   and   Welfare. 
Article  9,  Education. 

Article  10,  Development  and  ConservaUon 
of  Resources. 

Article   11,  Hatvallan  Home  Lands. 
Article    12,    Organization.    Collective    Ear- 
gaining. 

Anicle  13,  State  Boundaries.  Crp.tal.  r.zg. 
Art-cle  14.  General  and  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions. 

Article  15.  Revisions  and  Amendments. 

Article  16.  Schedule; 

(a)  Representative  districts. 

(b)  Transitional   laws. 

(c)  First    officers,    election    proced-ii;s. 

CNE-HUKCaiD-AND-rE.V-DAT    COSfVEKTlOH 

The  convention  lasted  110  calendar  da-s. 

Actua  -v  ti;ere  were  78  da-s  devoted  lo  ple- 
nary sessions.  At  other  times  there  were 
committee  m.€«tings.  hearings,  and  prepara- 
tion of  committee  repcr-s.  During  the  nre- 
liminary  prruxl  cf  committee  wr.ri:  ti.ere 
were,  on  the  average.  20  to  SO  meetings  eac.i 
week  occupvlng  in  excese  of  40  hours  o:  wori. 
No  verbatim  transcnct  was  kept  of  the 
deiiberaaons    of    the    standing    committcij. 
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Each  committee  did  keep  a  brief  summary 
In  the  form  of  minutes,  and  these  were  avail- 
able to  the  other  delegates.  These  minutes 
«U1  also  be  part  of  the  record  to  l>e  kept 
In  the  archives  with  other  official  documents. 
The  convention  did  keep  a  complete  ver- 
batim transcript  by  means  of  electronic  tape 
recordings  of  all  the  session  after  April  9. 
Over  365  reels  of  recording  tape  were  used,  or 
about  87  miles  of  recording  tape.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  5.000.0C0 
words  were  spoken  during  the  noor  debates. 
Only  14.000.  however,  found  a  place  In  the 
Constitution.  Of  these,  approximately  4,000 
are  In  the  schedule  which  describes  the  poli- 
tical districts  to  be  used  In  the  Initial  elec- 
tions and  for  subsequent  reapportionment 
every  10  years. 


Admission  of  Korean  Veterans  to  the 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kajisas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion.s  adopted  by  Capitol  Post,  No.  1.  of 
the  American  Legion,  of  Topeka.  Kans.. 
on  August  3,  1950: 
Resolution  in  relation  to  the  admission  to 

the  membership  In  the  American  Legion 

of  veterans  of  the  armed  conflict  in  Korea 

or  any  further  extension  thereof 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  American 
Legion,  enacted  by  Congress,  approved  Sep- 
tember 16.  1919.  and  as  amended  by  Congress 
October  29.  1942.  and  July  9,  1946.  limits  the 
membership  in  the  American  Legion  to  other- 
wise eligible  veterans  of  two  World  Wars 
between  the  dates  of  April  6,  1917,  and  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  and  between  the  dates  of 
December  7.  1941,  and  September  2.  1945;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  cognizant 
cf  the  fact  that  all  free  people  throughout 
the  world  are  being  threatened  by  armed 
aggression  on  behalf  of  the  communistic 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
Joined  together  and  formed  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing peace;  and  ' 

Whereas  In  direct  violation  of  the  duties 
and  obligatlt)ns  assumed  by  all  nations  under 
the  United  Nations  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Korea  invaded  with  armed 
forces  the  territory  of  South  Korea;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  ofBclal  sanction  of 
the  United  Nation*  Conference,  sent  a  mlll- 
tury  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  South 
Korea  Government;  and 

Whereas  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  many  of  whom  have  died  or  been 
wounded,  are  now  in  active  combat  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  free  governments 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  fighting,  wounded,  or  de- 
ceased patriots  have  given  or  endangered 
their  health  and  lives  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  fought 
for  during  World  War  I  and  World  War  II; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  armed  conflict  is  still 
confined  to  Korea,  there  Is  great  danger  that 
It  may  spread  to  all  portions  of  the  world: 
and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  American 
Legion  have  a  close  kinship  to  the  present 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  presently  en- 


gaged  In  the  Korean  War:    Now.  therefore. 

be  It 

Resolved  by  memberx  of  Capitol  Pout.  So.  1. 
Department  of  Kansas.  That  the  Department 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  take 
proper  and  necessary  action  to  request  that 
the  Charier  of  the  American  Legion,  aa 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Unltei  States,  be  further  amended  In  an 
appropriate  manner  so  that  the  veterans  of 
the  present  Korean  conflict,  or  any  further 
extension  thereof  be  made  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  the  American  Legion. 

The  above  resolution  was  voted  upon  at  the 
regular  post  membership  meeting  of  July  27. 
1950.  and  passed  unanimously. 

James  W.  Graham. 
Commander.  Capitol  Post,  No.  1. 

Attest: 

Benjamin  P.  Kmntz, 
Adjutant,  Capttol  Post.  No.  1. 
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Whereas  the  Korenn  situation  and  Com- 
munist activities  throughout  the  entire 
world  has  reached  the  critical  stage;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edf^nr  Hoover  and  other  author- 
ities Inform  us  there  are  thoi-sands  of  Com- 
munists living  In  America;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  common  knowledge  and  the 
findings  of  the  highest  Court  that  the  over- 
throw of  America  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
every  Communist;  and 

Whereas  another  Pearl  Harbor  would  un- 
doubtedly be  fatal  and  eventually  may  be  too 
late:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Capitol  Post.  No.  1.  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  Kansas,  assem- 
bled in  regular  meeting,  Thursday,  July  27. 
1950,  That  we  urge  and  demand  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Immediate 
passage  of  S.  2311,  known  as  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act,  1950;  be  It  still  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  In  Congress,  and  to  the  leading 
newspapers  and  Legion  posts  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  above  resolution  was  voted  upon  at 
the  regular  post  membership  meeting  of  July 
27,  1950,  and  passed  unanimously. 

James  W.  Graham. 
Commander.  Capitol  Post,  No.  1. 

Attest: 

Benjamin  P.  Krentz, 
•     Adjutant.  Capitol  Post,  No.  1. 

Whereas  American  Army,  Air,  and  Naval 
Forces  are  now  engaged  In  combat  operations 
In  Korea  which  have  attained  the  full  pro- 
portions of  a  state  of  war  so  far  as  these 
fighting  forces  are  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  casualties  suffered  in  the 
fighting  are  In  nowise  different  from  those 
of  a  fully  declared  state  of  war  insofar  as 
their  effect  ujwn  the  fighting  men  and  wom- 
en involved  and  their  families  and  depend- 
ents are  concerned:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  and 
it  is  hereby 

Resolved  by  Capitol  Post,  No.  1,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  Kan.<<as.  in  regu- 
lar meeting  assembled.  Thursday.  July  27. 
1950.  That  we  urge  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  required  to  extend  by  law  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  now  in  the 
field  or  who  may  hereafter  be  ordered  into 
the  services  under  the  present  emergency 
circumstances,  the  status  of  veterans  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  them  and  their  de- 
pendents the  death,  disability,  and  depend- 
ency benefits  now  applicable  to  veterans  of 
the  great  wars. 

The  above  resolution  was  voted  upon  at 
the    regular    poet    membership    meeting    of 
July  27,  1950.  and  passed  unanimously. 
jAMrs  W   Graham, 
Commander.  Capitol  Post,  No.  1. 

Attest: 

BlNJAMlN   P     KriENTl, 

Adjutant,  Capitol  Post.  No.  1. 


EXTENSION  CP  RZM-'.RHS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   mcM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  11,  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
proup  of  Alaska  workmen  have  lieen 
called  unpatriotic  bocatise  of  the  work 
stoppage  at  Anchorage  re.sulting  from  a 
wage  dispute.  There  Is  another  side  ta 
this  story.  The  American  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  that  side.  Therefore  I 
present  here  a  letter  from  a  coastituent 
w  ho  is  a  resident  of  Anchoraec,  the  text 
of  a  radio  talk  made  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Cruth- 
ers,  member  of  the  Anchorage  plumbers 
and  steamfltters  local,  and  text  of  a 
newspaper  advertisement  printed  on  be- 
half of  Local  367.  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters: 

ANCHOBAcr.  Alaska.  August  8.  1950. 

Dear  Delecate  Bartlett  :  It  Just  came  over 
the  radio  that  President  Truman  and  Chief 
of  Defense  Johnson  stated  the  plumbers* 
strike  in  Anchorage  was  delaying  defense 
work. 

As  our  Delegate  in  Washington,  you  are 
entitled  to  know  all  about  the  entire  contro- 
versy. I  am  taking  it  upon  myaelf  as  an 
Individual  member  of  the  plumbers  local 
367  to  send  you  the  enclosed  information. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  had 
two  meetings  with  the  local  master's  asso- 
ciation, with  a  United  States  mediator  sit- 
ting in;  also,  our  international  representative, 
Clayton  Bllderbach.  I  was  told  last  nighfs 
meeting  was  not  productive  of  results.  Al- 
though the  plumbers  offered  some  conces- 
sions, the  masters  refused  to  budge. 

At  our  meeting  last  Friday  night  we  voted 
to  remove  the  retroactive  clause  from  the 
letter  sent  to  the  outside  contractors;  also, 
sent  telegrams  asking  them  to  come  and  meet 
with  our  negotiating  committee  to  draw  up 
a  contract  with  or  without  the  local  masters. 

We  are  now  paid  $3  per  hour  In  Anchorage, 
plus  room  and  board  on  Jobs  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  Anchorage. 

We  are  asking  $3.50  per  hour  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  living  existing  here — a'n  Item 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with. 

We  have  made  no  other  demands,  such  as 
paid  holidays,  paid  vacations,  old-age  pen- 
sions, welfare  fund,  or  any  of  the  extras  that 
exist  In  many  contracts  In  the  States. 

Fairbanks  A.ssoclatlon  of  Master  Plumbers 
and  the  local  there.  No.  375,  of  the  plumbers 
came  to  an  agreement  giving  the  plumber* 
$3  50  per  hour. 

While  I  am  writing  this  as  In  individual, 
I  will  stand  by  anything  I  state  in  this  letter. 

What  most  people  cannot  understand  la 
why  the  Army  will  allow  four  small  com- 
mercial contractors,  who  have  no  defense 
work,  to  tie  up  $100,000,000  In  military  work. 

Tlie  outside  contractor  i^ho  has  the  defense 
work  has  an  agreement  with  our  interna- 
tional union  to  comply  with  all  wages  and 
conditions  existing  In  the  Territory  that  he 
moves  Into  to  do  work.  There  being  no 
contract  at  the  present  time,  we  have  agreed 
to  make  a  separate  contract  with  the  outside 
contractors,  manning  their  Jobs  at  the  old 
scale  while  negotiations  are  being  conducted. 
Even  this  offer  has  not  brought  results. 


An  Address  bt  W    S    CRtrrHsms  Over  Radio 
Station   KENI.   Anchoragb,  Alaska,   Jult 
2d,  1950 
(Mr   Cruthers  Is  a  member  of  local  union 

rio.  3G7,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  cf   the 
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United  Association  of  America  Also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Central  Labor  Council,  and  to  the 
Buiidlnp  and  Constructun  Trades  Covincil, 
Of  Anchorage  ) 

Good  evening;  there  are  many  facts  In  the 
present  controversy  between  the  Master 
Plumbers  Association  and  members  of  tl.e 
local  union  367  of  the  plumbing  and  plpefit- 
tlng  Indtistry,  which  shotild  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Many  people 
believe  that  vital  construction  work  of  a 
military  nature  will  be  stopped.  This  is  not 
true. 

While  negotiations  are  In  progress  for  a 
new  working  agreement,  local  union  367  has 
notified  all  contractors  on  this  type  of  work 
that  we  will  continue  to  nran  their  Jobs  at 
the  prevailing  wage  scale,  plus  retroactive  pay 
from  the  date  the  men  aie  dispatched. 

The  plumbers  and  steamfitters  of  Anchor- 
age, local  union  367.  at  their  meeting  en 
July  21,  1950,  voted  to  strike  on  July  26, 
only  those  members  in  good  standing  for  the 
pa*t  8  months  were  eligible  to  vote.  This 
act'.jn  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  an  ade- 
quate wage  wa.*  necessary  to  carry  them 
through  the  slack  winter  months. 

Now  the  sequence  of  events  leading  to  this 
vote  date  back  to  March  1947  At  that  time. 
Burch-Johnson-Lvtle  Co  .  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Army  covering  all  mUltary 
construction  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
local  union. 

This  contract.  No.  1000.  wa«  a  cost-nlus- 
flxed-fee  arrangement  with  the  G<ivexnmer.t. 
This  contract  proved  to  be  verv  unsatislac- 
tory  to  all  groups  concerned.  Industrial  con- 
tractors were  dissatisfied  because  thU  type 
of  work  was  not  open  to  competitive  bidding. 
The  Army  was  not  satufled  because  each 
project  undertaken  was  excessively  costly  in 
material,  money,  and  man-hours.  Labor  dis- 
liked the  arrangement  because  wage  rates 
were  established  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
any  adjustmenu  necessary  because  of  tl.e 
ever-increasing  hlRh  cost  of  living  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  were  often  delayed  a  year 
or  more 

The  members  of  local  union  367.  together 
vrJth  members  of  other  crafts  in  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council,  sought 
to  discover  some  means  by  which  the  weU.^re 
of  each  group  concerned  could  be  Improved. 
In  order  to  Induce  the  Government  to 
award  contracts  on  a  competitive  ba.<!ls.  labor 
screed,  temporarily,  to  accept  a  lower  w:  ee 
scale  than  the  one  prevailing  In  Anchorage. 
In  November  1948  the  Goverenment  called 
for  competitive  bids  on  military  construction^ 
In  due  time  these  contracts  were  awarded 
and  the  exoerlment  proved  successful  for  two 
of  the  groups  concerned  In  this  work,  leaving 
the  third  group,  labor,  out  in  the  cold. 

First  The  Army  was  well  pleased  because 
their  work  was  completed  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  at  a  great  saving  in  cost, 
enabling  them  to  obtain  more  appropriations 
of  money  from  Congress  for  other  badly 
needed  construction. 

Second.  That  the  contractors  were  well 
Fatlsfled  goes  without  saying,  as  witness  their 
eagerness  to  bid  on  the  contracts  awarded 
for  the  1950  construction  season. 

In  almost  every  Instance  the  successful 
bidders  on  the  current  construction  program 
trcM  awarded  the  contracts  at  a  figure  f«r 
btiow  the  engineer's  estimate,  in  some  cases, 
nearly  40  percent. 

It  was  stated  by  a  Congressman  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  that  a 
cfTtaln  type  of  dwelling  on  the  post  had  cost 
iTO.OOO  to  build  on  a  coet-p!us-flxed-fee  basis. 
Now  we  know  that  this  same  type  cf  house, 
using  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  material, 
cost  $35,000  under  competitive  bidding. 

Third.  Labor  was  dlfsatisfled  because  it 
found  Itself  in  the  peculiar  position  of  hav- 
ing to  decline  a  proffered  increase  cf  13 
ceuu  an  hour,  which  was  granted  to  all  other 


crafts    in    the    building    and    construction 
trades  at  that  time. 

Two  of  the  major  plumbing  and  heating 
contracts  for  1&49  had  already  been  awarded 
on  bids  based  on  our  1948  wage  scale,  and 
to  have  accepted  the  increase  would  hnve 
worked  a  hardship  on  all  i>iumbing  and  heat- 
ing contractors. 

Then.  In  order  not  to  find  ourselves  In  the 
poeitlon  we  occupied  In  March  1949.  and  have 
to  decline  another  prospective  increase  in 
wa^es  so  as  to  protect  the  interesU  of  the 
several  plumbing  contractors,  we  took  the 
precaution  at  that  time,  to  notify  all  pros- 
pective tidders  ttiat  we  would  recociuze  the 
prevailing  Anchorage  wage  scale  only  in  1960. 
The  experimental  wage  scale  had  proved 
Its  point  and  served  its  purpo*ie.  that  is.  we 
had  at^reed.  and  did  wurk  until  March  1950, 
at   the   ISMb   wage   scale. 

We  were  approacned  by  all  plumbing  and 
healing  cuntraclttrs  wno  contemplated  sub- 
niiiing  bids  en  the  1950  construction  pro- 
p;.vm  lor  a  wage  scale  ou  which  to  tmse  their 
tid  estimates.  Ail  were  advised  that  our 
propofced  wage  scale  was  W.50  per  hour, 
and  to  bubrait  their  bids  accordingly.  Three 
ox  the  successful  bidders  have  since  notified 
us  that  their  bids  were  based  on  this  wage 
scale. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  began  our  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  waee  axreement  for  1950 
with  the  Master  Plumbers  Association  of 
Anchorage.  To  date  they  have  made  no 
fair  reasonable  offer. 

To  promote  harmony  within  the  plumbing 
and  heating  Industry  of  Anchorage,  the 
members  of  local  union  367  have  worked 
for  a  lower  wage  scale  than  one  con- 
sistent with  the  Increases  awarded  ether 
trade  crafts  since  March  1.  1048.  Ail  oiher 
crafts  received  two  wage  Increases  since  that 
date. 

The  chairman  of  the  Master  Plumbers 
Afscciatlon  was  credited  In  the  press  with 
the  followiiig  statement,  and  1  quote,  "The 
constant  wage  raise  demand  must  be  stopped 
now  to  prevent  Jeopardizing  the  economy  of 
the  entire  area,"  end  of  quote. 

What  kind  of  a  warped  perception  of 
economic  science  does  a  man  have,  when  he 
decries  a  living  wage  to  a  workingman,  who 
spends  his  entire  earnings  in  the  area,  and 
then  this  man's  voice  is  silent  when  an 
absentee  employer  will  take  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  million  or  more  dollars  in  profit,  from 
which  the  area  receives  no  benefit? 

I  have  before  me  a  telegram  from  Fair- 
banks, dated  July  24,  1950.  addressed  to  our 
local  union  367.  which  states,  "Wage  nego- 
tiations complete  here  with  the  following 
contractors  signed  up  at  the  new  a3.50-per- 
hotir  wage  scale." 

And  then  the  telegram  goes  on  to  name 
the  12  contractors  signatory  to  the  agree- 
ment, including  the  P.  S.  Lord  Co.  of  Port- 
land. Greg.,  one  of  the  biggest  comp>anle5  In 
the  West.  The  telerram  was  slened  by  C.irl 
J.  Slatburg.  business  manager.  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters  Local  Union  No.  375.  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

This  gives  the  He  to  the  rumor  that  was 
Circulated  that  only  two  small  firms  had 
signed  the  agreement. 

Surely,  the  Master  Plumbers  Association  cf 
FairtMUiks  were  not  unmindful  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabUity  of  the  territory,  but  they 
also  were  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  former 
wage  scale  was  inadequate. 

Many  of  the  men  in  both  districts,  and 
their  fanailies.  are  battling  a  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing that  threatens  to  go  much  higher. 

In  seme  cases  they  are  paying  »12o  per 
month  rent  for  a  shack  with  no  modern  con- 
veniences, and  another  $75  per  month  to  heat 
and  light  It  In  the  winter  months. 

Almost  all  the  master  plumbers  of  An- 
chorage were  Jcurneymen  plumbers  at  one 
time.      But    apparently   they   feel   they    are 


now   in   the   big   league,   snd   can   force   th* 
Journeymen  to  work  for  any  wage 

They  forget  that  It  was  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  ihaX 
gave  them  their  present  comfonabie  pcwU- 
tion.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  cur 
organization  to  insist  that  the  pr.rr.e  con- 
tractor on  a  project  give  the  plumbing  and 
healing  to  a  legitimate  plumbing  shop,  in 
order  to  protect  the  health-  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Organized  labor  is  more  than  a  means  for 
Increasirg  the  size  of  the  worker's  pay  checli. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  first  and  primary 
interest  of  labcjr  unions  has  riehtiy  been  to 
give  the  individual  employee  strength  and 
security  rn  the  Job. 

However,  the  value  of  trade-unions  goes 
far  beycnrt  this  function  The  trade-union 
niovoment  represents  ba.-lcally  the  workers' 
demand  for  justice  in  their  Job  relationship. 
It  represents  their  aspiration  for  a  life  In 
which  they  have  a  voice,  making  their  own 
deci£ion£,  and  effective  opportunity,  to  share 
in  social  progress. 

Organized  labor  has  always  stood  with 
these  who  have  worked  for  statehood  lor 
Alaska,  and  now  wishes  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  EtabiU.-'e  the  economy  by  working 
for  a  40-hour  week. 

We  feel  the  action  we  have  taken  is  In 
the  t>est  Interest  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. A  40-hcur  week  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  spread  the  available  work  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Business  and  in- 
dustry will  benefit  from  this  stablllza'ion 
of  the  economy.  Families  w;:i  be  attracted 
to  Anchorage  by  the  asstirance  of  a  fair 
living  wage. 

Wages  earned  here  will  be  spent  here. 
The  future  of  free  economic  enterprise 
ill  this  country,  and  the  preservaticn  of 
government  Itself,  depends  upon  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuation  cf  cooperative 
relations,  between  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Local  Union  3€7  to  have 
a  mutual  settlement  of  thU  controversy,  so 
that  all  work  can  go  forward.  But  we  are 
in  this  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

We  knew  we  are  right.  We  are  not  making 
any  unjust  demands. 

We  have  the  support  of  an  progressive 
union  men,  Including  the  Central  Labor 
Council.  The  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  has  shown  their  concern  for 
our  welfare  by  afp<-'ln.ing  a  committee. 
at  their  meeting  Tuesday  night,  to  work  with 
both  sides  for  an  crly  settlement  cf  the 
dispute. 

With  their  help  and  guidance  we  are  sure 
to  go  forward  to  victory. 

I  wish  to  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  a 
member  of  Local  Union  367  and  their  author- 
ized spokesman  for  this  trcadcp.it,  and  agtln 
repeat  the  opening  statement  I  made,  that 
many  people  believe  vital  construction  work 
of  8  military  nature  will  be  stopjjed;  this  is 
net  true. 

Local  Union  367  has  notified  all  contrac- 
tors of  this  type  of  work  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  man  their  Jobs  at  the  prevailing 
wage  scale,  plus  retroactive  pay  from  the 
day  the  men  are  dispatched. 

By  telephone  yesterday,  Sam  Odle,  btisl- 
nesfi  agent  of  Local  Union  367  brought  Oay- 
ton  Biidertjach,  IntemaUonal  Rei«-esenta- 
tlve  of  cur  craft  up  to  date  on  all  details 
of  the  strike. 

In  this  conversation  Ellderbach  again 
stated  that  xmder  no  circumstances  should 
we  withdraw  our  letter  to  the  outside  con- 
tractors, consenting  to  men  thctr  Jobs  at 
the  present  wage  scale,  plus  retroactive  pay 
from  the  date  of  the  dispatch  cf  the  men 
to  the  Job,  pending  a  settlement. 

A  settlement  which  aU  of  us  hope  will 
come  soon. 

Ihank  you  for  listening,  and  good  night. 
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Lou  to  Ht**  Both  Mot*  or  Awt  Qvc»' 
-Hrar  I«  Ow  fttM 
ri>M*«mW,  AMMU,  /•»'»  »<.  '»*•• 

Mr.  t«M  CM*. 

Anth0r»§f.  Ai**k«' 

. wm»f*» 

f ,  ■.  U)f4  Co..  Fortl»rul,  Of«f '.  t-  I  »t^- 
Co ,  Cin*tnn«tl,  Ohio;  B-  O  Cliapiiwil 
Co..  T««MnA,  W«»h  ;  W»rt  Co<ut  FlumWm 
Co  ■•lUU,  W»»h:  Wilbur-B«U  Co.  Fair- 
Outl  Plumbln*  Co  .  r»lrb»nli»;  rmir- 
Plumbtng  Co..  F»lrb«nlu.  Berry 
Plumbing  Co  .  PalrbanJc*;  B*gK«tt  Plumbing 
Co  .  Pairbftnlu,  Kemen  Retrlgeralor  Co  .  Fair- 
banks. 

Ca«l  J    SUATBimC. 

Buiineta  Agent,  Local  375. 

(Copy  of  letter  to  all  plumbing  and  heating 
contractors  who  now  hold  military  contracts 
In  the  Jurisdiction  of  local  367.  United  As- 
sociation of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters: ) 
ANCHoaACC.  Alaska.  July  22.  1950. 

Genti-emen.  The  Plumbers  and  Steamflt- 
ters Local  367.  of  Anchorage.  Alaska,  at  their 
regular  meeting  of  July  21.  1950.  voted  to 
call  a  strike,  effective  July  26,  1960.  at  8 
a.  m. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  your  firm, 
stating  that  you  will  meet  all  conditions 
and  wage  rates  eventually  agreed  upon  by 
the  members  of  local  367.  and  the  Master 
Plumbers  Association  of  Anchorage,  retro- 
active to  the  effective  date  of  the  strike. 
July  26,  1950,  at  8  a.  m  .  we  wUl  continue  to 
furnish  men  to  your  firm  at  the  existing 
wage  rate  of  »3  per  hour. 

It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  inconvenience 
those  plumbing  and  heating  contractors  who 
are  not  slgnators  to  the  local  agreement,  nor 
do  we  wish  to  hinder  In  any  way,  the  prog-' 
ress  of  vital  military  or  civilian  Installations, 
Cordially  yours,  ^-'''^ 

Sam  Odlk. 
Business  Manager.  Local  367. 

The  widely  held  public  belief  that  vital 
military  construction  Is  Jeopardized  by  the 
present  dispute  between  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  of  Anchorage,  and  the  members 
of  local  367  is  not  true.  All  contractors  on 
this  type  of  work  have  been  notified  by  this 
local  union  that  we  will  continue  to  man 
their  Jobs  at  the  prevailing  wage  scale  of  t3 
per  hour,  pending  a  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

The  plumbers  and  steamfltters  of  Anchor- 
age, local  union  367.  at  their  meeting  on 
July  21,  1950.  voted  to  strike  on  July  26.  1950. 
at  8  a.  m.  Only  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  for  the  past  6  months 
were  eligible  to  vote.  This  action  was 
founded  on  the  knowledge  that  an  adequate 
wage  was  necessary  to  carry  them  through 
thf  slack  winter  months.  The  sequence  of 
events  leading  to  this  vot*  date  back  to 
March  1947.  At  that  time  the  Blrch-John- 
pon-Lytle  Co.  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Army  covering  all  military  coixstructlon  In 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  local.  This  contract. 
No  1000.  was  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  and  proved  un- 
satufactory  to  all  parties  Involved.  Indus- 
trial contractors  were  dissatisfied  because 
IhU  type  of  work  was  not  open  to  competi- 
tive bidding.  The  Army  was  dlasatlstled  be- 
cause each  project  undertaken  was  exces- 
sively costly  both  in  money  and  man-hours. 
Labor  was  dissatisfied  t>ecau8e  wage  rates 
were  established  In  Washington.  D.  C  ,  and 
wage  adjvistments  necessary  because  of  the 
ever  Increasing  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
Territory  at  Alaska  were  often  delayed  a 
yMr  or  mort . 
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The  members  of  local  MTI.  together  with 
SMlbrrs  of  other  crsfU  in  the  btUldlng  aiMl 
MNMUucUoo  uadM  council,  ik/u«;u  lo  die 
tofm  MOM  mnnn  toy  wiiMi  the  w«irsre  at 
niiti  Mirtr  winwfiiwl  Mniltf  toe  tmpr"VMl. 
Is  «rd*r  u>  ImMm*  Hm  Oovtnmtnt  u>  award 
•owmto  «•  •  frtiVHWIf*  fcwHi.  Ubr^r  •«r.»d 

to  ^umpenhift  ••••pt  •  i^w  •«•>•  *^ 
wa«e»  than  tlM«  tlMti  pfiftUtt§  la 
a«e  In  no¥0mMtr  IM«.  «»  "^ 
called  for  eompvtltlr*  Wds  am 
structiim.  §ixt>»»q\t»n%\f  thm* 
were  swarded,  and  the  esperlment  proved  to 
be  suceewiful  for  two  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  Army  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  work  completed  months  ahead  of  schad- 
ule,  and  at  a  great  savlntc  In  money. 

That  the  contractors  fared  well  was  evi- 
denced by  their  eagerness  to  bid  on  the  con- 
tracts awarded  for  the  1950  construction 
season.  In  almost  every  InsWnce  the  suc- 
cessful bidders  on  the  current  construction 
program  were  awarded  the  contracts  at  a 
figure  far  below  the  engineers"  estimate  of 
cost.  In  some  cases,  nearly  40  percent. 

In  the  spring  of  1949.  local  367  found  Itself 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  to  decline 
a  proffered  Increase  of  13  cents  an  hour, 
which  was  granted  to  all  other  crafts  In  the 
building  and  construction  trades  at  that 
time.  Two  of  the  major  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing contracts  for  1949  had  already  been 
awarded  on  bids  based  on  our  1948  wage 
scale,  and  to  have  accepted  the  Increase 
would  have  have  worked  a  hardship  on  all 
plumbing  and  heating  contractors. 

So  that  we  would  not  again  find  ourselves 
In  the  position  we  occupied  In  March  1949, 
and  have  to  decline  another  prospective  In- 
crease In  wages  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  several  master  plumbers,  we  took  the 
precaution  at  that  time  to  notify  all 
prospective  bidders  that  we  would  recognize 
only  the  prevailing  Anchorage  wage  scale  in 
1950.  The  experimental  lower  wage  scale 
had  proved  Its  point  and  served  Its  purpose. 
We  agreed  then  to  work  until  March  1.  1950. 
at  the  1948  wage  scale. 

We  were  approached  by  all  plumbing  and 
heating  contractors  who  contemplated  sub- 
mitting bids  on  the  1950  construction  pro- 
gram, for  a  wage  scale  on  which  to  base  their 
bid  estimates.  All  were  advised  that  our 
proposed  wage  scale  was  *3  50  per  hour,  and 
to  submit  their  bids  accordingly.  Three  of 
the  successful  bidders  have  since  Informed 
us  that  their  bids  were  based  on  this  wage 
scale. 

In  January  we  began  our  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  wage  agreement  for  1950  with  the 
master  plumbers  association  of  Anchorage. 
To  date  they  have  made  no  fair  or  reason- 
able offer. 

To  promote  harmony  within  the  plumbing 
and  heating  Industry  of  Anchorage,  the 
members  of  local  367  have  worked  for  a 
lower  wage  rate  than  was  consistent  with 
the  Increases  accepted  by  the  other  build- 
ing crafts  since  March  1.  1949.  All  other 
building  crafts  have  received  two  wage 
increases  since  that  date. 

We  feel  that  our  recent  action  was  taken 
with  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
community  at  heart.  A  40-hour  week  will 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  spread  the  avail- 
able work  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Business  and  Industry  will  benefit  from  this 
stabilization  of  economy.  Families  will  be 
attracted  to  Anchorage  by  the  assurance  of 
a  fair  annual  living  wage  Wages  earned  In 
the  Territory  will  be  Bj>ent  In  the  Territory. 
Alaska  la  on  the  verge  of  statehood.  Op- 
ponents of  statehood  In  the  Senate  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  Alaska  is  sparsely 
populated.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  Is  to  make  this  area 
more  attracine,  ecouomlcally,  for  permanent 


residents.  A  fair  wage  agreement,  j.'t  asked 
by  the  members  of  local  a«1  is  a  Orm  step 
la  thu  direction. 

Vmrtp  A»"^«*rfo>«  or  PtoMscaa 

sue  »rt*mrrmas.  Local  9m. 


„„_^._____  is  the  main  drfen*«  SKaln^t 
ifnmt*'  rftart  Tfir  tb*  nsme  T*»»rm  w«  "will 
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Our  Civil  Defefiif  Uo't 
BCTfll«ION  OP  REMARKB 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NtW  JkJI**.T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  BEFRMEICTATI VE8 

Friday.  August  11.  19S0 
Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  followinK  article 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  11.  1950: 
OVR  Civil  Dtrzust  Isn't— And  SOLtmoN  Is 

DOLTBTTD   TUL  WE   SlT   UP  WATS   OF   DISPER- 
SION AND  Centralization 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
City.    State,    and    Nation    have    awakened 
suddenly    since   the   guns   started    firing   In 
Korea  to  the  importance  of  civil  defense  in 
the  atomic  age. 

But  many  of  the  steps  so  far  taken,  and 
the  plans  being  made,  though  Impressive  on 
paper,  have  but  limited  value.  Several  of 
the  basic  problems  of  civil  defense  have  been 
attacked  but  sketchlly.  If  at  all. 

The  old  adage,  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Is  Just  as  applicable 
to  civil  defense  as  it  Is  to  health.  Yet.  so 
far,  we  are  stressing  the  cure  rather  than  the 
prevention. 

The  New  York  City  Fire  Department  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  new  equipment  needed 
to  flght  atomic  conflagration  at  $100,000,000. 
A  $450,000,000  shelter-building  program  for 
the  City  has  been  proposed,  and  we  are  or- 
ganizing auxiliary  police  and  firemen  and 
medical  and  hospital  aid. 

Now  these  all  are  desirable  measures, 
provided  they  do  not  detract  from  more  im- 
portant steps,  but  they  represent  at  best 
palliatives,  not  protection. 

Against  an  atomic  attack  such  measures 
are  no  defense.  They  may  serve  at  best  to 
reduce  the  casualty  list.  Against  attack  by 
conventional  explo.slves  they  are  far  more 
useful.  But  no  really  heavy  and  continuous 
bombardment  with  conventional  explosives 
is  likely  against  any  mainland  United  States 
area.  The  distances  from  Rus^iian  bases  are 
too  great. 

THE   OANCia   INCREASES 

The  threat  from  atomic  attack  Is.  how- 
ever, a  real  one.  not  acute  perhaps  today, 
but  more  dangerous  with  each  passing 
month,  as  Russia  acquires  a  stockpile  of 
atomic  bombs  and  the  carriers  to  bring  them 
here.  We  have  discovered  civil  defense  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Shelter-bulldmg  programs, 
desirable  though  they  may  be.  could  net 
possibly  be  completed  for  months  or  years. 
Yet  a  well-rounded  civil  defense  program 
must  be  put  into  effect  Immediately. 

We  must  put  first  things  first,  and  two 
things  abcne  all  should  have  priority. 

First.  OS  Dr.  R.  E.  Lapp,  atomic  physicist, 
said  recently  at  Colgate  University,  the  only 
effective  atomic  defense  "involves  before- 
the-fact  measures,  not  after-the-fact  relief." 

This  means  a  program,  not  merely  a  blue- 
print or  a  plan,  for  evacuation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  from  our  large  cities. 
The  immensity  of  this  task  is  self-evident. 
Shelter,  food,  transportation,  and  a  means 
of  subsistence  mui.t  be  provided  for  those 
evacuated. 


There:  ■  '  ',  ■■'  '-'»•  ';«i,«.'/  ■.!  i^>\,i',itH'n^ 
ts  »n  lM|MVat>''*  1'  ''  '-  <■'■  r  "Hi  U/  ettml' 
u»ut  illlflM  or.iy  f'  r»i  .  >  >■  '  >■'  '>  with  nvMUtl 
■fefMrsper  s{/.'  r'rr:ri.'»    ui  M<-«  Y'rfK  i»  d'4nf, 

Affaln,  In  In  Upf*  »"f»i»  ever.  If  you 
lnm*tf  the  slae  of  your  nr»  drf.trtnM-ti'  to 
M  UOMS  Its  present  sum.  ti  wUl  not  have 
■Mil  effect  on  fire  dama«e." 

•To  be  trtUy  effactlve  before-the-fact 
measures  must  be  undertaxen.  lie  qk  .ared. 
"Such  projects  as  green  belu  or  fire  lanes 
through  a  city  will  be  most  effective  In  con- 
fining the  myriad  fires  which  break  out  si- 
multaneously after  a  b-mb  explosion  " 

If  Central  Park  were  .  \tended  from  the 
East  River  to  the  Hudson,  such  a  fire  lane 
would  be  lar  more  effective  in  the  BaviniJ  of 
life  and  property  than  all  the  shelters  and 
ejiua  fire  e<iuipmeni  now  piauued 

In  the  same  way  the  recently  Instituted 
examination  of  ships  entering  New  York  har- 
bor Is  largely  meaningless  and  would  be  far- 
cical If  such  serious  Issues  were  not  Involved. 
The  much  advertised  Inspection  of  the  Po- 
lish liner  Batory.  during  which  crews'  lockers 
were  searched  presumably  for  the  atomic 
bomb,  would  have  been  completely  futile  had 
an  enemy  chosen  to  use  the  Batory  as  a 
Trojan  horse  and  to  conceal  an  atomic  bomb 
in  its  cargo. 

AN    impossible   TASK 

Only  a  compleu  inspection  of  the  entire 
cargo  of  a  vessel  before  It  enters  port,  not 
after,  could  hope  with  certainty  to  reveal  the 
pre?ence  of  an  atomic  bomb  In  time  to  pre- 
vent catastrophe. 

A  stiperflclal  Gelger-counter  search  would 
not  necessarily  reveal  the  atomic  bomb's 
presence.  Packing  crates  would  have  to  be 
opened.  Ail  the  cargo  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved, obviously  a  gargantuan  and  Impos- 
sible task  for  our  small  force  of  inspectors, 
one  that  could  not  be  carried  out  at  sea. 

So  far.  therefore,  we  have  been  making 
gestures,  but  that  Is  about  all.  Until  a  bet- 
ter intelligence  system  Is  developed,  until  a 
more  complete  and  thorough  program  for 
the  control,  routing,  and  inspection  of  for- 
eign-fiag  ships  is  put  into  effect,  and  until  an 
orderly  rehearsed  evacuation  of  part  of  New 
York  City's  population  has  been  conducted. 
we  cannot  claim  to  have  reasonable  civil 
defense. 

The  second  basic  cU-11  defense  problem 
that  must  be  tackled  Is  the  problem  cf  na- 
tional organisation.  Civil  defense  against 
the  atomic  bomb  Is  too  big  a  problem 
to  be  shouldered  by  city.  State,  or  section. 
An  atomic  catastrophe  In  Niw  York  would 
require  assistance  from  all  neighboring 
States.  There  must  be  an  effective  Federal 
organisation  and  coordinating  authority, 
something  that  docs  not  now  exist  and  ap- 
parently Is   not   being  planned. 

The  blueprint  for  this  was  laid  out  in  the 
Hopley  report,  which  was  shelved,  but  the 
President  emasculated  the  program  2  years 
ago  when  he  divided  various  functions  of 
civil  defense  among  some  27  Government 
agencies. 

HO  rNTFISO  OFFICE 

Today,  civil  defense  on  the  national  level 
Is  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  J  Larsen.  director  of 
civilian  mobUlzation  for  the  National  Se- 
curity   Resources   Board. 

The  Board  Itself  has  been  limited  by 
Presidential  directions  to  planning  and  aU- 
Ttsory  functions.  It  is  not  an  operational 
•genry  Dr.  Lareen's  offlce  is  only  one  small 
eoK  In  the  Board.  The  level  of  his  office 
to  in  no  way  coiiiiiwnwirate  with  its  impor- 


tance     He  has  nr>  real  suthorlty  s  very  small 
burtret,  and  lll-def)n*d  resprmslbllltles 
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f«"t.»ie  e«ia?;llJihed.  therp  will  l>«  no  civil  de- 
lent*    worth    the    name 

C>ur  bu*ic  fctrategy  mutt  be  to  have  done 
our  Job  before  the  bom>)  drops.:  Dr  Lapp 
hL  stated  "Any  civil  defen.«^  pian  which  Is 
based  upon  after-the-fact  relief  measures  is 
doomed  to  failure." 


A  Vote  on  the  Mails 


man  He  han  beemne  strictly  s  onc»-s-day 
oprraUT  eacept  In  some  b»islne«s  tttnm 
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re«uit  bv  mail. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  August  11.  1950 
Mr.  CORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  by 
H.  i.  Phillips  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  of  July  31,  1950; 

MUbE,  ..EWS.  AND  VIEWS— A      OTI  0>   THE  MaH^S 

Congress  has  been  forced  to  schedule  a 
vote  August  14.  on  the  matter  cf  bringmg  the 
mail  box  back  Into  American  life  and  restor- 
ing the  letter  carrier  to  his  position  as  a 
morale  builder.  For  which  three  cheers.  In 
the  dizzy  Washington  scene  with  all  Its  flub- 
dubbery.  snafu,  red  tape,  and  waltzing  in  the 
dark  few  things  have  seemed  as  incredible  as 
the  April  blitzing  of  our  once  great  pest -office 
service.  Public  indignation  has  at  la.-^t  result- 
ed in  forcing  the  House  to  show  whether  it 
regards  the  mail  as  Important 

By  a  push-button  routine  the  Postmaster 
General  has  made  the  United  States  mail 
service  a  shadow  of  its  old  s?ll.  That  oid- 
time  institution,  the  summer  rescrt  postcard, 
has  been  getting  through  by  luck  only,  na- 
tional love  life  has  been  notably  slowed  up 
and  the  order-by-n-ail  routine  made  a  vaude- 
ville gag  It  mav  be  for  years  and  it  may  be 
forever  ^has  replaced  the  time-honored  pi«t 
office  Not  snow,  nor  ram.  n.r  heut.  nor 
gloom  of  night  siitys  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appoinud 
rounds."  An  Administration  that  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  for  e?;p«'nme!iis  in  global 
economies  has  repudiated  the  efficacy  of  a 
3-cent  postage  stamp. 

Congress  and  the  Postmaster  General  have 
turned  the  mall  service  into  a  study  cf  tor- 
toise life  The  schedule  of  collection  hours 
on  the  street  corner  mailbox  h^s  been  re- 
placed by  a  notice  "The  acceptance  of  a 
letter  by  this  box  is  nut  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  promise  to  deliver  or  as  an  indication 
of  any  intent  to  deliver.  This  is  purely  a 
prospectus  proposition  ' 

The  post  office  window,  long  the  most  de- 
pendable thing  in  American  life,  has  beccme 
a  part-time  opening  in  a  deep-treeze  unit. 
If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  atteutiun  you  have 
to  brina  voiir  own  opener 

By  the  April  order  cf  Postmaster  General 
Donaldson  the  letter  carrier  has  been  seen 
ihls  summer   as  infrtquenily   as  the   milk- 


Forty   Millioo   Doll»r«  to   Northern  WU- 
coDsin  in  Federal  Aids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUIS 

Thursday.  August  10  1950 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give 
all  people  an  insight  of  just  how  a  Con- 
gressman can  be  of  help  to  the  folks  back 
home  by  being  on  the  job.  I  wish  to  have 
prmted  in  Uie  official  Record  a  report  to 
the  people  to  this  effect.  I  propose  to  do 
this  county  by  county  for  each  of  the 
14  counties  m  my  district 

The  Federal-aid  prorrams  outlined 
below  are  all  sound  and  needed.  I  sup- 
ported all  of  these  aids  and  had  a  direct 
pan  m  formulating  laws  m  Con.gress 
which  outline  these  Federal  aids  for  the 
pet-iple  back  home.  All  of  these  aids  were 
drawn  up  and  passed  into  law  dunnp  my 
term  in  Ccnj:ress 

On  each  of  the.se  Federal-aid  programs 
I  appeared  before  the  proper  committee 
and  helped  draw  up  the  bills  which  are 
now  law  After  they  became  law  I  saw 
to  it  that  each  county  back  home  got  its 
fair  share.  Many  of  the  applications  for 
these  aids  were  handled  throuph  my  of- 
fice. When  many  of  the  apphcations 
were  slow  in  being  approved,  as  soon 
as  my  office  was  contacted  I  got  positive 
action. 

My  office  has  always  been  a  clearing 
house  for  all  these  projects  When  not 
handled  properly  your  Con^^re.ssman  was 
the  first  to  hear  about  it.  'When  slow 
in  being  approved,  your  Conpressman 
w  as  the  first  to  hear  about  it.  When  any 
information  was  desired,  your  Congress- 
man has  always  supplied  that  informa- 
tion. When  push  was  needed  to  speed 
approval,  your  Congressman  was  alv.ays 
on  the  job  to  give  it  a  push.  It  has  never 
been  necessary'  during  my  tenure  m  Con- 
press  for  any  county,  city,  or  town  to  send 
a  represrntative  to  Wash!n?ton  All 
thev  had  to  do  was  to  contact  me  by  mail 
or  phone  and  they  get  action  at  once. 

In  my  term  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  receive  numeroas  invitations  to  travel 
all  over  the  world  at  Government  ex- 
pense. I  am  one  cf  the  very  few  who  re- 
fused. I  turned  all  of  them  down.  I 
suyed  on  the  job  and  worked  on  the 
job  to  get  ihinfis  done.  It  has  never 
been  neceiisary  to  censor  me  to  devoie 
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full  time  to  my  job.  because  I  am  eiways 
on  the  job  12  to  16  hours  a  day.  I  never 
took  3  months  off  from  my  pubhc  job 
to  go  around  campaigninc  as  some  can- 
didates for  Consjress  do.  My  services  are 
always  avaUable.  This  is  why  northern 
Wisconsin  got  so  much  with  so  little 
effort.  Northern  Wisconsin  would  not 
be  in  very  Rood  shape  today  without 
those  Federal  aids. 

Hvre  is  how  my  being  on  the  job  has 
brought  huse  dividends  to  the  folks  in 
northern  Wisconsin  Here  is  a  list  of 
projects  and  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  for  each  coming  into  northern 
Wisconsm  during  my  term  in  Congress. 
ONS     *ni.uo!f     rn-x     mrNomto     thirty -roum 

TMOUSAMO      rot™      HUHOEEO      AND      THItXrEN 

DOLiABS    ro«    HAiaoas    in    nokthmn    Wis- 
consin 

This  is  the  total  sum  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  my 
service  in  Congress  in  the  Tenth  District 
for  rivers  and  harbors  projects.  During 
my  tenure  I  introduced  bills  so  that  at 
the  present  time  every  harbor  has  been 
or  is  under  consideration  and  has  been 
or  will  be  approved  for  work  to  be  done. 
Each  appropriation  act  was  watched 
carefully  by  me  to  make  cerUin  that 
work  was  included  for  our  district.  The 
current  appropriation  act  will  result  in 
an  additional  amount  of  at  least  $218  900 
for  our  district.  The  breakdown  during 
my  tenure  per  year  for  the  $1,534,413 
already  contributed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  as  follows : 
1943   (laws  passed  before  OKon- 

sKis    term) $.^2.  173 

1941  (Start  of  OTConskis  term)..       110.995 

1945 -- -         153   849 

1»4« - - - 119.433 

1947  16U.9I9 

\9i6'.  ".'.'."'. 153.  919 

1049  _ 195,899 

1950""r".II 369.  326 

1951     (thU     year's     appropriation 

bill) 218.900 

Total  Federal  aid  to  har- 
bors for  northern  Wis- 
consin during  my  term 
In  Congress —  1.534.413 

SCPEKIOB    HAEBOB 

During  my  term  in  Congress,  main- 
tenance work  has  been  done  on  Superior 
Harbor  in  the  amount  of  S920.901.  and 
the  estimated  expenditure  in  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  bill  for  1951  is  Slt8  000 
for  maintenance  work  on  Superior  Har- 
bor. Pour  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
as  a  result  of  a  bill  by  me  will  be  spent 
before  1951  for  a  new  survey  of  needed 
improvements  in  the  Superior  Harbor. 
Total  for  Superior  Harbor  alone  during 
OKon.ski  s  term.  $1,093,401. 

I  have  introduced  and  .'ecured  the 
passage  of  a  re.solution  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  need  for  further  new  work 
on  Superior  Harbor.  A  public  hearing 
has  already  been  held.  The  Army  engi- 
neers adviie  me  that  their  report  will  be 
completed  in  1951.  following  which  I  will 
see  that  it  gets  in  an  appropriation  bill 
and  later  gets  an  appropration  for  the 
new  work  needed.  I  have  not  yet  been 
turned  down  on  any  harbor  project  I 
requested  during  my  tenure  in  Congress. 

ASHLANO  MAuna 

I  have  secured  the  authorization  for 
and  the  appropriation  fur  the  comple- 
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tion  of  new  work  on  A.shland  Harbor  to 
widen  the  west  channel  to  a  width  of 
750  feet,  and  the  work  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. It  is  expected  it  will  be  completed 
in  1950  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,000. 
Maintenance  work  done  on  Ashland 
Hr.rbor  during  my  tenure  in  Congress 
totals  $29,959.  Total  I  secured  for  Ash- 
Lmd  Harbor.  $74,959. 

PORT    WINO    HARBOR 

I  have  Introduced  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  re.solution  and  have  secured 
the  passage  of  an  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  new  work  on  the  Port 
Wing  Harbor  of  widening  the  channel  50 
feet  t)etween  the  piers  with  a  depth  of 
15  feet  and  dredging  the  two  inner 
channels  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,000.  The  work  is  now 
in  progress  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1950.  Maintenance  work  done 
on  Port  Wing  Harbor  during  my  term  in 
Congress  totals  $199,666.  with  an  esti- 
mate of  $15,000  more  for  1951.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  was  spent  for  surveys  and  plan- 
ning during  my  term  in  Congress.  Total 
money  I  secured  during  my  term  for  Port 
Wing  Harbor.  S237.965. 

BAYFIELD  HARBOR 

I  have  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  and  have  secured 
the  passage  of  an  authorization  in  Con- 
gress for  proposed  improvements  on 
Bayfield  Harbor  in  the  amount  of  S130,- 
000.  The  improvements  proposed  consist 
of  extending  the  city  pier  and  the  city 
breakwater  by  118  feet  each  and  dredg- 
ing in  the  municipal  harbor  basin.  Be- 
sides S5.117  has  been  spent  during  my 
term  for  planning  and  surveys  for  im- 
provements. Total  authorized  funds  I 
secured  for  Bayfield  Harbor  during  my 
term.  $135,117. 

SAXON    HARBOR 

I  have  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Saxon  Harbor  and  a  preliminary 
report  has  been  turned  in.  It  was  sent 
back  to  the  district  engineers  for  some 
changes.  The  propo.sed  work  for  this 
Harbor  is  estimated  at  S306  000  for  new 
work.  I  will  obtain  the  authorization 
for  this  in  the  1951  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  Approval  is  too  late  for  this  session 
of  Congress.  Seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars  has  been  spent 
as  a  result  of  my  resolution  for  surveys 
and  plans  on  Saxon  Harbor.  Total 
planned  or  spent  for  Saxon  Harbor  dur- 
ing my  term.  $313,161. 

CORNUCOPIA    HARBOR 

I  have  introduced  and  .secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Cornucopia  Harbor.  The  report 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  and  calls  for  an  estimated 
amount  of  $169,500  for  proposed  new 
work.  I  will  obtain  the  authorization  for 
this  in  the  1951  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
Maintenance  work  done  on  Cornucopia 
Harbor  during  my  term  in  Congress 
amounts  to  $31,023.  Besides,  $4,500  has 
been  spent  on  a  survey  and  planning  of 
needed  Improvements  during  my  term  in 
Congress.  Total  planned  or  sp)ent  for 
Cornucopia  Harbor  during  my  term, 
$205,023. 
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BSsiftSm   HARBOR 

I  have  introduced  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  for  the  improvement 
of  Herbster  Harbor,  and  the  report  is  due 
on  this  in  August  1950.    The  report  is 
expected    to    provide    entrance    piers, 
dredging  and  entrance  channel,  and  pro- 
viding channels  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
entrance  channel.    It  has  been  diHTcult 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take new  harbor  developments  in  this 
crLsis.     I   look   for   favorable   action   in 
spite  of  this  difficulty.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  accordinK  to  the  rules  set 
down  it  takes  3  to  5  years  to  get  a  new 
project  approved.     No  Congressman  or 
Senator  has  ever  done  it  in  less  time. 
Herbster  is  due  this  year.    Six  thousand 
nine  hundred  ar.d  forty-two  dollars  as  a 
result  of  my  resolution  has  been  spent 
on  .surveys  and  planning  for  Herbster 
Harbor  during  my  term.    This  is  the  first 
time  the  Federal  Government  has  shown 
Interest   in   a    harbor   at   Herbster.      It 
could  not  show  that  interest  except  for 
my  resolution.    The  fact  that  $6,942  has 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for    surveys    and    plans    shows    serious 
Interest  and  a  bright  future.    Not  until 
I  was  elected  to  Concrress  did  the  Federal 
Government  show  any  interest  in  Herb- 
ster Harbor. 

SIX  million  nine  HITNDRFO  AND  THIRTY-SEVEH 
THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  EICHrT-THRE« 
DOLLARS     FKDKRAL    ROAD    AIDS    FOR     NORTHEkM 

WI.SCONSIN 

The  postwar  Federal  Road  Aid  Act  was 
first  passed  in  1944.  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  what  is  now  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  had  a  direct  hand  in 
drafting  this  legislation.  The  distribu- 
tion of  money  on  a  mileage  basis  rather 
than  a  population  basis  was  a  hard- 
fought  victory  for  Members  of  Congress 
like  myself  from  rural  areas  who  put  up 
the  flght  for  this  provision.  Northern 
Wisconsin  benefited  much  from  this  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  Read  here  what  this 
Federal  aid  has  brought  to  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Federal  aids  for  roads  to  Tenth  District 

Ashland |1.  211.  349 

Bayfield 497.  038 

Burnett 46.  727 

Douglas 1.668   177 

Iron 31.  268 

Lincoln 479.  25J 

Oneida 728.  133 

Polk „  231.  274 

Frlce 875.  279 

Rusk 521.  000 

Sawyer 368.  531 

Taylor 193.  816 

Vilas. 140.  000 

Washburn. 87.445 

Total  Federal-aid  high- 
ways to  northern  Wis- 
consin during  my  term 
In    Congress 6.937,283 

The  wide  difl.rence  in  amounts  to 
%arious  counties  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  county  must 
act  first.  Then  they  go  to  the  State. 
The  State  then  comes  with  its  plan  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  approval. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  getlinp  approval 
at  the  Federal  level.  Some  counties  felt 
little  need  for  Federal  funds  or  new  or 
improved  roads.    Hence  thj  difference  in 
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figures  for  counties.  It  should  be  noted 
that  as  of  May  1.  1950.  more  than  $10.- 
838.000  was  yet  available  as  unused  and 
unprogrammed  funds  for  the  Siate  of 
Wisconsin.  In  other  words,  there  was 
that  much  more  money  available  to  coun- 
ties in  Wisconsin  not  appUed  for.  This 
is  evidence  that  the  Federal  aid  was  over- 
abundantly  available.  Federal  aid  for 
roads  was  one  of  mj  first  and  major  in- 
terests as  your  Congressman.  The  fact 
that  more  Federal  mjiey  was  available 
than  actuallj'  apphed  for  by  counties  and 
States  is  proof  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  more  thnn  done  its  part  in 
this  respect  while  I  have  been  serving 
you  in  Congress. 

rirTEtN  coMMUNrms  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin  IN   FEOKRAL   HOSPTTAL  Fl^N 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  answer  to  so- 
cialized medicine  was  to  provide  better 
and  more  hospital  facilities  and  I  have, 
therefore,  supported  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Construction  Act.  This  act  was 
pasi.ed  during  my  term  in  Congress. 
Under  it  15  communities  in  northern 
Wisconsin  will  receive  considerable  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  an  outright  grant  for 
the  construction  of  new  hospital  facili- 
ties or  for  the  expansion  of  pre.seni  fa- 
cilities. I  vigorously  supported  this  leg- 
islation and  had  a  hand  in  formulating 
this  legislation. 

The  following  communities  in  the 
Tenth  District  have  received  or  are  ap- 
proved to  receive  funds  to  date  under  the 
plan:  Osceola  in  Polk  County  has  been 
approved  for  Federal  funds  in  the 
aTiount  of  $57,492.  Spooner  in  Wash- 
burn County  is  approved  for  a  Federal 
grant  of  $80,775.  Mmocqua- Woodruff  m 
Oneida  County  is  approved  for  a  Federal 
grant  of  $54,585. 

Other  northern  Wi.'^consin  communi- 
ties includtxl  in  the  plan  are  as  follows: 
Park  Falls  with  an  A  '  priority.  Amery, 
Ha>'ward.  Rhinelander.  Eagle  River,  and 
Merrill  with  a  "B"  priority.  Medford  and 
Tomahawk  with  a  "  C  '  priority  Supe- 
rior with  a  "D"  priority.  Ashland  with 
an  "E"  priority.  Ladysmith  and  Fred- 
eric with  an  "F"  priority. 

Under  the  Federal  public  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  can  go  as  high 
as  50  percent  or  as  low  as  33^3  percent. 
The  Slate  can  exercise  its  judgment  in 
determining  the  percentage,  and  in  Wis- 
consin the  Federal  share  was  set  at  45 
percent  for  all  projects  in  the  State. 

In  the  hospital  program  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibilit:  aas  t>een 
met.  It  IS  now  up  to  the  State  and  local 
communities.  I  had  an  active  part  in 
formulating  and  supporting  the  Federal 
aid  for  hospitals  program.  Continuation 
of  this  program  can  bring  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  of  Federal  grants  to  north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

PREPARATION   FOR  UNEMPLOTMENT 

For  a  time  after  World  War  n  it  looked 
like  there  muht  be  an  unemployment 
problem.  Foresikjhi  on  the  part  of  Mcm- 
l>ers  of  Congress  like  myself  wanted  in 
readiness  a  plan  of  public  works  so  that 
we  would  not  be  cautzht  napping  a.s  once 
happened  We  formulated  an  advance 
planning  program  of  Fed-rr.l  money  ad- 
vances to  communities  to  plan  for  much 
Deeded   public  works. 


If  the  unemplo\Tnent  problem  did 
arise,  we  were,  in  addition,  ready  to  pass 
legislation  of  Federal  grants  to  the  local 
communiiies  for  building  of  public  works 
such  as  schools,  streets,  sewers,  city  halls, 
and  so  forth. 

More  than  30  communities  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  received  a  total  of  $155.- 
945  of  Federal  money  for  advanced  plan- 
ning. More  apphcaiions  are  pendiner. 
Most  of  the  applications  were  handled 
through  my  ofQce. 


AppliORDt 


Jacobs 

Mtllea 

l)o 

Do 

Asbland ..., 

Do 

Soperfcx' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iron  County.. 
llurky 

l>o 

Amery 

I'.-rituria 

}•  .'-im  Lake.. 
FrcA-ric 


Type  of  projrct 


Watrr  I.-»cibties... 
8e«-a|ie  (ac^lilies. 
..  .do.    


Fe<ier»I 
adraiKf 
approTcii 


RiT«r  imprownwtt 

School  htlWHw 

8ewacp  teciHtW 

Airport  ticUities 

Sewsfp  (acilitiec 

School  facilities 

do 


Omota 

Clear  Lake 

Park  FslU 

Ladvsmitb 

bo 

Hayward 

S;«Kincr  and  Bea- 
ver Bruok. 
Spooorf 


Public  boepital.. 

Sewage  (acitiiies 

Water  faciHties 

Cltj-hall 

Seu  sk«e  (acilities 

..  .do - 

School   tecUities,   scbool 
district. 

Sewaxe  fadlities^ 

do •— — 

Scbool  iaciUties 
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ONE  un-IICN  EICI—  HtTNDRED  SEVENTY -THREE 
THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  AKV  FITTT  DOLLARS 
IN  rCDEKAL  AIRPflRT  PLAN  TOR  NORIHERN 
WISCONSIN 

During  my  term  $1 873.550  is  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  allocated  for 
the  airports  in  the  Tenth  District  of 
Wi.-^consin  which  are  included  in  the 
national  airport  plan  The  national 
airport  plan  has  been  drawn  up  entirely 
during  my  term  in  Concre.-^s  I  have 
worked  for  and  watched  appropriations 
and  authorizations  to  make  certain  that 
northern  Wisconsin  received  an  equal 
and  just  share.  Twenty-seven  commu- 
nities in  northern  Wisconsin  are  pres- 
ently included  in  the  national  ainxjrt 
plan.  Several  of  these  communities  have 
already  requested  funds.  Some  have 
received  them.  Others  have  not  yet 
made  their  applications. 

Other  communities  than  tho?e  now- 
included  may  be  given  con.sideration  by 
showing  local  interest  in  assuming  the 
sixDnsor's  share  of  the  cost  and  in  mak- 
ing application  as  the  plan  may  be 
changed  from  year  to  year. 
Airports  in  Tenth  District  Included  in 
Federal  Airport  Plan   as  or   1950 

ASHLAND  COUNTT 

Ashland:  New  site  has  been  selected.    Class 

3  airport.  For  feeder-type  service.  Federal 
♦ur.ds  requested.  Ai-hland  also  designated 
lor  seapLine  base  and  helicopter  service. 

Clam  Lake:  New  site  not  selected.  Class 
1  airport  Federal  funds  requested.  Air- 
port programed. 

BATTIELD    COtTNTT 

C?ib!e  Presently  a  class  1  airport.  Pro- 
poiitd  airport  Is  class  1.    Federal  tunds  have 


been  requested.     Airport  programed.     Seme 
Federal  funds  have  been  granted 

Iron  River:  New  or  existlns;  site  not  se- 
lected. Proposed  class  1.  Federal  funds  not 
requested  yet 

BURNETT  COUNTY 

Grantsburg:  Present  airport  class  3.  Pro- 
posed airport  clMS  3.     CAA  site  7  mps    FTW. 

Siren:  Present  airport  class  3.  Fro -..ted 
class  3.  Federal  funds  have  been  requetted 
and  airport  has  been  completed.  Fede.-al 
law  appropriated  over  eSOO.OCO  for  comple- 
tion. 

DOtTCLAS   COtT>frT 

Superior:  New  site  h?.s  been  selected  Pro- 
posed class  3  Federal  funds  have  been  re- 
quested and  airport  has  been  proeramed  and 
some  funds  aLre;idy  available. 

IRON    COtTNTT 

Htirley:  New  site  not  selected  Proposed 
clp.'!'?  1-     Federal  funds  not  requested  yet. 

Mercer:  New  sue  selected.  Propooed  cIrm 
1.     Federal  funds  have  been  t^equcsted. 

UNCOLM  COCNTT^ 

MerrlU;  New  cw  existing  site  not  selected. 
Proposed  class  2.  Federal  funds  have  not 
been  requested  yet 

Tomahavik:  Ntw  cr  existing  site  not  se- 
lected yet  Proposed  class  1.  Federal  funds 
not  requested  as  yet. 

ONEIDA    COf  NTT 

Minocqua:  New  site  not  selected.  Pro- 
pxosed  class. — seaplane  base.  Federal  funds 
not  requested  yet. 

Rhinelander:  Present  airport  class  3  Pro- 
posed class  3  Feeder-type  service  It  has 
been  designated  and  is  operating  such  serv- 
ice Federal  fundi  have  been  requested,  pro- 
gramed, and  seme  granted. 

Three  LaJtes:  New  site  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed class  2.  Federal  funds  have  been  re- 
qucijted. 

POLK    COUNTY 

Amery:  New  site  not  selected  Cla.ss  1  air- 
port.    Federal  funds  not  requested  yet 

Luck :  New  site  not  selected  Proposed 
class  1.     Federal  funds  net  requested 

Osceola:  Present  class  1.  Proposed  class  1. 
Federal  funds  h.^ve  t>een  requested.  Airport 
progrjuned  and  some  Federal  funds  granted. 

PRICE    COUNTT 

Park  Falls:  New  site  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed class  2.  Federal  funds  not  requested 
yet. 

Phillips:  Existing  class  1.  Proposed  class 
2.  Federal  funds  have  been  requested.  Air- 
port programed.  Federal  funds  not  granted 
yet. 

RUSK    COUNTT 

Ladvsmith:  New  site  rot  selected  Pro- 
posed class  2.  Federal  funds  have  t)een  re- 
quested. 

SAWYER    COUHTT 

Hayward:  Present  alrpwrt  class  1  Pro- 
posed class  2  Ffderal  funds  ha\e  been  re- 
quested. 

Radisson  New  site  net  selected.  Proposed 
Class  1.     Federal  funds  not  requested  yet. 

TATLOR    COUNTY 

Medford  New  sue  net  selected.  Propooed 
class  2      Federal  funds  h'»ve  been  requested. 

VILAS    COUNTY 

Eagle  River:  Present  airport  class  2  Pro- 
posed class  2.     Federal  funds  net  rtquested 

yet 

Manltowtsh  Waters:  Present  airport  class 
2  Projx»ed  class  2  Federal  funds  have 
been  requested,  airport  programed,  and  some 
funds  granted. 

WASHBURN    COUNTY 

Eirchwood  New  sne  nut  selected.  C!as«  1 
airport.     Federal    fund.<;    not    requested    vet. 

Shell  Lake;  Present  airp^,rt  catss  1  Pro- 
posed clitss  1.  Ftderal  funds  have  been  re- 
quested. 
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rOSCST   SnVTCE   HISEAirH    CENTEI. 
KMU4ELAN0EJI.    WIS. 

There  has  been  a  long  felt  need  for  a 
forest  service  research  center  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  After  serious  study  it 
was  decided  to  locate  this  center  at 
Rhmelander.  Wis. 

I  appeared  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee to  plead  for  an  appropriation  for 
this  project  I  was  successful  in  getting 
money  to  start  this  center  in  the  fiscal 
year  1947. 

An  average  of  between  $30,000  and 
$35,000  IS  spent  each  year  by  the  Fedeial 
Government  to  keep  this  center  going. 
Total  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  this  center  started  dunng 
my  term  and  continued  since  it  was 
started.  $125,000. 

BC«AL  BLXCTSinCATION  PKOCRAM 

Electrification  of  farms  and  small 
towns  has  been  amons  my  chief  inter- 
ests as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Every 
REA  bill  got  my  full  interest  and  com- 
plete backing.  I  fought  every  attempt 
to  reduce  or  slow  down  the  REA  program 
in  northern  Wisconsin.  I  was  always 
on  the  side  of  those  who  fought  valiantly 
for  full-speed  ahead  on  this  program. 
"As  a  result  of  this  effort  10  electric  co- 
ops received  loans  totaling  $17,003,000 
lor  facilities,  distribution  and  lines. 
This  is  over  $17,000,000  to  the  northern 
Wisconsin  REA  during  my  term  in  Con- 
gress. Not  only  did  I  work  for  appro- 
priations for  the  REA,  but  on  many  of 
the  applications  for  these  loans,  I  had  a 
direct  hand  in  tjettlnR  approved.  So 
add  $17,003,000  to  benefits  received  by 
northern  Wisconsin  folks  for  REA  dur- 
ing my  term  in  Congress.  Ask  the  REA 
officials  how  willingly  and  effectively  I 
have  been  of  service  to  them. 

The  northern  Wisconsin  REA  electric 
cooperatives  which  received  loans  during 
my  term  are  as  follows: 

First.  Head  of  the  Lakes  Cooperative 
Electric  Association,  Superior,  six  loans, 
totaling  $731,000  for  distribution  and 
lines. 

Second.  Chippewa  Valley  Electric  Co- 
operative. Cornell,  four  loans  totaling 
$838  500  for  distribution  lines  and  $7,500 
for  office  facilities. 

Third.  Taylor  County  Electric  Coop- 
erative. Medfoid.  three  loans  totaling 
$470,000  for  distribution  lines. 

Fourth.  Clark  Electric  Cooperative, 
Greenwood,  seven  loans  totaling  $1,051.- 
000  for  distribution  lines  and  $95,000  for 
headquarters  facilities. 

Fifth.  Barron  County  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Barron,  eight  loans  totaling  $1,- 
734.5C0  for  distribution  lines  and  $10.- 
500  for  office  facilities. 

S.xth.  Polk-Burnett  Electric  Coopora- 
tive,  Centurla,  five  loans  totaling  $1,651.- 
OCO  for  distribution  lines  and  $40,000  for 
office  facilities. 

Seventh.  Jump  River  Electric  Coop- 
erative, Inc..  Ladysmith.  eight  loans 
totaling  $1,190,000  for  distribution  lines. 

Eighth.  Price  Electric  Cooperative, 
Phillips,  six  loans  totaling  $1,385,000  for 
distribution  lines  and  $65,000  for  office 
facilities. 

Ninth.  Bayfield  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc  ,  Iron  River,  six  loans  totaling  $1,- 
264.000  for  disU'ibution  lines. 


In  addition  the  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative Dam  and  auxiliary  power  facil- 
ities on  the  Flambeau  River  in  Rusk 
County  received  $3,500,000.  This  dam 
supplies  power  to  the  REA  co-ops  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

REA  loans  to  improve  rural  telephone 
service  also  got  my  support.  Several  ap- 
plications have  already  been  made  and 
action  should  po  alons  very  shortly.  This 
will  bring  added  Federal  aid  and  im- 
proved telephone  service  to  remote  rural 
areas. 

SCHCOL-LCNCH    PROr.KAM 

Almost  5150,000  comes  to  northern 
Wisconsin  schools  as  Federal  aid  for  the 
school-lunch  program.  Nine  years  of 
teaching  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  put  mc  in  a  position  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  need  and  the  good  of 
such  a  program.  I  have  appeared  each 
year  before  the  proper  committee  to  get 
adequate  funds  for  this  program.  This 
is  another  of  the  good  Federal  aids  that 
no  one  would  banish.  This  Federal  aid 
brinp.s  $150,000  a  year  in  employment 
and  food  to  northern  Wisconsin  folks.  I 
had  a  most  active  part  in  setting  up  this 
propram  and  securing  enough  funds  for 
its  operation. 

FIVE     MILLION    DOLLAltS    IN     RFC    LOANS    TO 
SMALL    BUSINESS 

During  my  term  in  Congress  the  RFC 
has  loaned  more  than  $5,000,000  to  .small 
busine.s.ses  in  the  Tenth  District  Every 
applicant  who  wrote  me  got  immediate 
results.  Sometimes  applicants  did  not 
contact  me  until  after  they  were  turned 
down.  Even  then  I  got  to  work  and  in 
most  cases  succeeded  *n  getting  the  loan 
approved. 

My  offices  handled  the  processing  of 
more  than  40  loans.  On  another  40  loan 
applications  information  and  procedure 
were  secured  through  my  office.  About 
50  ca.ses  are  still  pendint;  and  securing 
my  help.  No  small-business  man  who 
contacted  me  was  refused  action  or  help 
on  my  part.  So  here  we  have  another 
five  million  of  Fv»deral  money  coming  to 
northern  Wisconsin  folks. 

MILIT.\RY    ESTABLISHMENTS 

During  all  the  years  the  United  States 
of  America  was  at  war,  northern  Wiscon- 
sin was  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion which  did  not  get  or  have  a  major 
military  establishment  of  some  nature. 

That  condition  has  changed.  During 
my  term  a  cla.ssifled  military  installation 
is  being  erected  in  Polk  County  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,250,000.  This  is  a 
permanent  installation  during  peace  or 
war.  It  will  employ  during  normal  times 
200  employees — about  100  military  and 
about  100  civilian. 

Northern  Wisconsin  is  coming  to  the 
front  in  this  recognition.  One  installa- 
tion u.sually  brings  another.  The  future 
in  this  respect  is  bright.  The  point  to 
note  is  that  for  the  fii.st  time  northern 
Wisconsin  is  recognized, 

POST-OmCK     BUILDINGS     FOB    NOHTIIERN 
WISCONSIN 

During  my  term  I  worked  unceasingly 
to  improve  the  postal  facilities  of  north- 
ern Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts, 
14  cities  in  the  district  are  maiked  and 
approved  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  new  post-otlice  buildings. 


Congress  was  almost  ready  to  vote 
funds  for  the  construction  of  these  post 
offices  under  a  public-works  program  to 
relieve  threatened  unemployment  in 
1948.  The  unemployment  problem  never 
materialized  so  the  program  was  not 
brought  up  for  passage. 

Tomahawk  is  on  the  preferred  list  for 
needed  improvements.  Site  for  a  new- 
post  office  has  already  been  selected.  A 
new  post-office  building  at  Tomahawk 
is  a  certainty  in  the  immediate  future. 

Other  cities  on  the  preferred  list  al- 
ready marked  for  new  post-office  build- 
ings are:  Amery,  Eagle  River,  Frederic. 
Grantsburg.  Hurley,  Luck,  Mellen,  Phil- 
lips, St.  Croix  Falls.  Shell  Lake.  Spooner, 
Three  Lakes,  and  Washburn. 

TARMCRS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
help  needy  and  marginal  farms,  to  en- 
courage farming,  has  been  a  pet  hobby 
of  mine  while  in  Congress.  No  agency 
in  our  Government  is  more  justified  in 
its  existence.  Funds  for  this  work  were 
always  my  deep  concern.  Being  a 
farmer  by  background,  I  understand 
their  problems.  My  first  18  years  were 
spent  on  a  family  owned  farm  which 
reared  a  family  of  10  children. 

FHA  leaders  and  officers  will  verify 
how  I  have  sold  its  existence  to  fellow- 
Members  of  Congress.  It  was  this  kind 
of  selling  to  city  Congressmen  that  kept 
the  program  going.  Drought  loans  alone 
as  a  result  of  my  bill,  the  first  so  intro- 
duced, brought  $450,000  for  farmers 
stricken  by  the  drought  di-saster.  Dur- 
ing my  term  in  Congress.  FHA  loans  to 
northern  Wisconsin  farmers  exceed  the 
$3,000,000  mark. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  when 
legislation  was  pas.sed  to  help  drought- 
stricken  farms  with  soft  loans,  northern 
Wisconsin  farmers  were  the  first  desig- 
nated by  Federal  authorities  as  a  disas- 
ter area  and  were,  therefore,  the  f^rst  in 
the  Nation  to  receive  this  aid.  This  was 
directly  handled  by  my  office  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  county  agent. 

FLOOD-CONTROL     PROJKTS 

All  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Su- 
perior from  the  counties  of  DoUrilas.  Bay- 
field, and  Ashland  are  being  investigated 
as  a  result  of  my  bills  to  determine  what 
flood-control  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
each.  These  streams  include:  Onion 
River,  Sioux  River,  Whittlesey  Creek, 
Amicon  River.  Brule  River,  Namadji 
River,  Black  River,  Middle  River,  Poplar 
River,  Iron  Ore  River,  White  River,  and 
numerous  other  streams. 

In  addition  my  bills  resulted  In  a  War 
Department  study  on  the  flood-control 
needs  of  the  Bad  River  which  floods  so 
seriously  at  Mellen  and  Odanah.  The 
Army  engineers  feel  that  flood  condi- 
tions at  Mellen  can  be  improved  by 
straightening,  deepening,  and  widening 
the  stream  bed  and  increasing  the  flood- 
w^y  capacity  of  several  bridges  and  at 
Odanah.  It  may  be  p>ossible  by  a  com- 
bination of  diking,  filling  of  low  areas, 
and  relocating  of  st)me  buildings  to  re- 
duce flood  damages. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Army  engineers 
that  these  two  reports  will  be  completed 
and  submitted  by  August  1950  As  .soon 
as  they  are  in  and  approved.  I  shall  get 
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them  In  the  next  authorization  act  of 
-   Congress  so  that  the  needed  work  will 
'   be  done.    All  this  is  the  result  of  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  me  and  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

All  streams  that  flow  through  the 
Tenth  District  into  the  Mi.ssissippi  via 
the  Wisconsin  River  and  the  Chippewa 
River  are  now  under  investigation  lor 
flood  control  and  these  include  the  fol- 
lowing: East  Fork  of  Chippewa  R.ver. 
Brunei  River.  Thornapple  River.  Elk 
River.  Flambeau  River,  Jump  River. 
Pisher  River,  and  Yellow  River,  all  of 
which  f.ow  into  the  Chippewa  River; 
Somo  River,  Spirit  River.  New  Wood 
River.  Cooper  River,  Prairie  River.  Pine 
River,  and  Rib  River,  all  of  which  flow 
into  the  Wisconsin  River.  This  work  is 
the  result  of  resolutions  introduced  by 
me  and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

If  it  is  found  after  the  War  Depart- 
ment surveys  that  any  of  the.se  are  under 
Federal  juri->diction.  I  will  see  that  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  get  funds  for  any  such 
project.  I  have  never  been  turned  down 
yet  on  any  of  these  bills  and  requests  if, 
after  W  ir  Department  survey,  it  is  shown 
that  these  nvers  are  or  can  be  placed 
under  Fed*  ral  jurisdiction.  If  after  the 
survey  and  study  they  recommend  funds 
for  projects,  I  will  get  these  funds  for 
them.  In  no  case  has  Congress  turned 
me  down  on  any  of  these  projects. 

WOFK     ON     BTHALF    OF    INDIANS 

During  my  term  in  Congress  the  In- 
dian population  of  northern  Wisconsin 
received  much  attention.  Ten  bi.lls  were 
introduced  by  me  to  Improve  their  condi- 
tions and  standing.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  bills  are: 

First.  Bill  to  give  more  land  to  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Bano  s  Reservation. 
Passed  the  House  April  4.  1949. 

Second.  Bill  to  give  mcie  land  to  Bad 
River  Band.  Passed  the  House  May  2. 
1949. 

Third.  To  end  discrimination  laws 
against  Indians.  Defeated  in  House  Au- 
gust 1.  1949  It  applied  only  to  Wiscon- 
sin. Members  of  Congress  want  it  to 
apply  Nation-wide,  but  Congressmen 
from  other  Indian  States  are  against  it. 

Fourth  Bill  to  place  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  Wisconsin  under  Wisconsin  laws 
in  certain  acts.  Passed  House  October 
17,  1949. 

Fifth  Bill  to  speed  claims  of  Indians 
against  Federal  Government.  Pa-ssed 
House  June  5,  1950 

Sixth.  Bill  to  appropriate  $5  000.000  in 
Wi.sconsin  to  rehabilitate  all  Wisconsin 
Indians.  Committee  approval  expected 
soon. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  advance  80.000  dol- 
lars Federal  money  for  School  of  Town 
cf  Hunter.  Passed  and  now  law.  School 
t>eing  built. 

There  is  not  a  Mtmber  cf  Congress 
who  has  introduced  more  bills  for  In- 
dian welfare  than  I  have  House  action 
is  easy.  The  Senate  not  so  easy  But 
I  have  done  my  part  No  one  has  ever 
done  more  or  better  for  the  Indian  wel- 
fare than  I  have. 

CONCI-USION 

This  folks,  is  a  repartee  to  you  on  my 
work  on  your  behalf.  It  is  a  true  report 
of  the  highlights  of  my  activities.     This 


Is  the  repwrt  I  would  deliver  to  you  In 
per.son  if  it  were  permissible  for  me  to 

ccme  home. 

With  the  present  world  crisis  there  is 
too  much  for  me  to  do  here  protecting 
your  interests.  Under  such  conditions 
i  will  not  leave  my  post  here  to  go  around 
campaigning.  The  people  want  me  to 
.st^y  on  the  job  and  I  intend  to  stay  on 
the  jcb. 

Alter  reading  this  report  you  the  folks 
back  home  are  the  only  judges  as  to  what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  it.  It  is  up 
to  each  and  everyone  of  you  the  follcs 
back  home. 


Hoardin;  Ccnd?mced  by  Caicp  Fire 
Girli— Drive  Inaugurated  To  Secure 
Pledges  Against  Hoarding— Camp  Fire 
Gi.ls  Will  Ask  Homemakers  To  Premise 
To  Purchase  Ocly  Normal  Everyday 
Needs  of  Their  Fami!iei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TT-XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\TS 
Friday.  August  11.  19 SO 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Blaiock,  pre.Nident  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  has 
telegraphed  the  Pre.^ident  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  campaign  being 
launched  by  360  000  Camp  F:re  Girls 
throu^.out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country.  This  patriotic  campav'n 
by  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  the 
United  States  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  is  with  pride  that  I  di.'iclose 
that  the  pre.'^idcnt  of  thi.s  yreat  oruani- 
zation  resides  at  Marshall.  Tex.,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  my  constituents. 

Mrs.  Blalcck.  the  council's  Blue  Bird 
leaders.  Camp  Fire  guardians.  Horizon 
Club  advisers,  and  every  one  of  the 
splendid  young  girls  who  are  members 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  deserve  unstinted 
praise  for  undertaking  this  great  drive 
against  hoarding.  Hoarding  in  times  of 
stress  is  the  equivalent  of  givin-:  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  neces.s1ties  of  life  for 
us  all  and  the  supply  will  continue  to  be 
ample  if  a  few  of  us  do  not  fill  our  base- 
ments and  attics  with  supplies  for  which 
we  have  no  immediate  use.  As  to  those 
items  of  merchandise  which  may  be  con- 
sidered luxuries,  surely  our  money  may 
be  put  to  far  better  use  through  system- 
atic purchase  of  United  States  E  or  other 

bonds. 

In  her  telegram  to  the  President, 
launching  the  "I  Wont  Hoard"  cam- 
paign. Mrs.  Blaiock  stated  that  350.000 
Camp  Fire  Girls  will  ask  shoppers  to  sign 
the  following  pledge: 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  homemaker*  cf  to- 
morrow. a«lt  ynu  to  sign  this  pledge:  •I  prom- 
ise to  purchase  only  what  is  necei>*ary  for  the 
normal  everyday  needs  of  my  famUy.  I  will 
not  hoard  such  items  as  sugar,  tats,  nylons. 
or  canned  good*." 

This  fine  group  of  young  American 
girls  will,  I  know,  perform  splendidly  and 


spread  the  go.-pel  of  patriotism  in  every 
city,  town,  and  village  of  our  country. 
I  know  that  many  other  crgani2atio:-is 
cf  our  younii  people  will  join  lu  tliis  cam- 
paign against  hoarding.  I  salute  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  for  undertaking  this 
campaign  and  all  organizations  compos- 
ing our  patriotic  youth  who  are  truly  not 
only  the  homemakers  but  the  leaders  of 
tcmcrrow. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  including  Mrs.  Bl.'Oock  s 
telegram  to  the  President  in  its  eiuirety. 
as  well  as  the  bulletin  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  headquarters  in  New  York,  out- 
lining the  details  of  the  "I  Won't  Hoard" 
campaign.  The  telegram  and  the  bul- 
letin follow: 

New  York  N   Y. 
President  Hamt  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House. 

Washtngton.  D.  C: 
I  Won't  Hoard  is  the  campaign  tMlBf 
launched  by  360,000  Camp  Fire  Girls  acron 
the  country  who  will  atk  shoppers  to  sign 
the  following  pledge:  "Camp  Fire  Olris.  the 
Homemakers  ol  Tomorrow  ask  you  to  sign 
Uils  pledge — I  promise  to  purchase  c  nly  what 
Is  necessary  lor  the  normal  e%eryday  needs 
cf  ray  fiimUy.  I  will  not  hoard  such  itenis  as 
suear.  fats,  nylciis.  or  canned  goods."  In 
sponsoring  ibu  community  service  project 
Camp  Fire  members  are  pointing  up  the 
crpanlzatlen  s  Heme  Craft  program  which 
stresses  wise  buying,  and  its  Cliiaenshlp 
Craft  program  which  emphaslaes  service  to 
and  for  the  community.  Since  the  founding 
of  Camp  Fire  Girls  In  1910  coneerratlcn  of 
our  resources  and  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  others  have  t)een  two  of  the  m'^st 
Important  features  cf  our  program.  We 
believe  th^-t  cur  n:eml)ers  will  be  able  to  in- 
fluence cautious  buying  habits  among  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  our  great  country 
Mrs  Richard  W  Buw-Ock. 
Fresident.  National  Council  c1  Camp 
Fire   G:rls. 


DEPARTMtN-r  or  PvBLic  Rk.*t:ons, 

Camp   Fire   Girls,   Inc.. 
Ne\£    York     S     Y      August    1     1950. 
To  Blue  Bird  leaders,  Cnmp  Fire  guardians. 

Horizon  Club  advisers 
From  National  Department  of  Public 
Relations 
Etiiist    your    girls    in    Camp    Fire's    newest 
com.Tiunitv    service    project— the    •I    wont 
hoard  '  campaign.     Your  cirls  can  do  a  ma^or 
Job  in  their  community  by  helping  to  make 
their   neighb»-»rs   aware  of   the   need   to   buy 
only  coafeumer   gcwds   necessary   for  normal 
living.       With    this    in    mind   we   have    had 
the  following  pledge  printed: 

"Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  homemakers  of  to- 
morrow, ask  vou  to  sign  this  '1  won't  hoard* 
pledge  'I  promise  to  purchase  only  what 
is  neces-sary  for  the  normal  every-dpy  needs 
of  my  family.  I  wlU  not  hoard  items  (=^ach 
as  sugar,  fats,  nylons,  or  canned  g.x>ds  ' 

We  have  enclosed  30  of  these  pledges  for 
you  to  divide  among  members  of  your  group. 
if  you  need  nure  pledges  ask  your  local 
chamber  of  commerce  b^ard  of  trade  better 
business  bureau  local  printers,  or  eny  ether 
per8<.>ns  who  mlcfct  be  willing  to  cooperate 
by  mimeoeraphlng  extra  pledges 

Our  national  president  Mr^  Richard  W. 
Blaiock.  wishes  all  of  u?  to  give  this  project 
our  sincere  support,  especially  since  con- 
servation of  rur  resources  and  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  others  a;e  two  of  the 
most  important  things  a  Camp  Fire  member 

learns. 

We  have  asked  executive  directors,  presl- 
denU  of  councUb  where  there  are  no  execu- 
tives, and  chairmen  of  Independent  leaJen 
aaaociatlons  to  get  In  touch  with  their 
mayors,    chamber    of    commerce    presidenu. 
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h«*>uls  of  the  board  of  tr«de.  and  cJvlc  and 
»ervlc«  club  ofBceni  to  aak  for  their  endorse- 
ments. We  have  alao  requested  our  execu- 
tive directors  to  make  arrangemenls  with 
local  merchant*  for  Camp  Fire  girls  to  ob- 
tain pledge  signatures  from  their  customers. 

Please  check  immediately  with  your  execu- 
U»e  director,  ctiuncll  president,  or  chairman 
of  your  Inds>pendent  Leaders  Association  to 
■e*  what  plans  are  being  made  In  your  area. 
If  you  are  a  Lone  Leader  you  will  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  your  own  civic  authorities 
before  meeting  with  your  group. 

Your  girls  might  take  turns  obtaining 
pledges  m  their  neighborhood  stores.  It 
would  be  advisable  not  to  have  too  many 
glrla  stationed  at  one  store.  Be  sure  that 
each  girl  has  a  supply  of  pledges  and  saveral 
aharp  pencils. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  please  send  your 
council  a  report  of  the  number  of  slijned 
pledges   vour   girl*   have  collected. 

The  "i  wont  hoard"  project  gives  Camp 
Fire  girls  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
families  and  neighbors  what  Is  meant  by 
home  craft,  wise  buying,  and  citizenship 
craft,  concern  for  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

You  win  dtecoTer  that  "I  wont  hoard' 
pledges  will  make  new  friends  for  Camp  PIre 
girls  and  Influence  more  people  in  becoming 
better  rltlzen*  We  know  that  you  and  your 
grr>up  will  do  an  outstanding  )ob  in  bring- 
ing thU  abijut 

P.  S— Not  a  moment  shrjuld  be  lost  In 
getting  this  program  tinder  way. 


NtW  Loo!i  at  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

CC1JU2ATX   »BOM    ALAbKA 
IS  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  August  11,  1950 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Etelly  News  ol  AuKU.st  10 
commented  editorially  on  Ala.ska  and 
Hawaii  statehood  urKing  prompt  action 
on  the  two  bills  which  are  now  pendintc 
In  the  Senate.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  that  editorial; 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Scott  Lucas  has 
oome  out  strongly  for  the  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  statehood  btUa. 

In  a  brief  speech  Tuesday  on  the  Senate 
floor  he  underscored  one  of  the  many  reasons 
fcr  admitting  Alaska  to  the  Union  without 
any  further  delay 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  own  defense." 
be  aald.  "Alaska  Is  in  a  strategic  and  a  very 
critical  position.  Everyone  who  has  talked 
to  ths  military  about  the  situation,  or  who 
know*  anything  about  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  world  at  the  present  time,  can  reach  only 
one  conclusion,  which  Is  that  Alaska  is  one 
at  the  outpoata  which  will  be  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  tlM  defense  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Union.' 

Reminded  by  Senator  Kmowland.  of  CalU 
fornla.  that  Hawaii  was  equally  Important 
to  the  •etrufXtj  of  the  United  States  and 
equally  deeervtng  of  sutehood.  Senator  Lucas 
said  he  was  "Jiut  as  strong"  for  admitting 
the  one  as  the  other. 

Then  he  revealed  why  the  two  measurea 
had  not  t>een  brought  before  the  Senate, 
though  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  He  said  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  had  been  told  by  Senator 
E^-^TiAKD.  of  Mlsstaalppl.  that  If  either  bill 
urr«-  brouschl  up  he  would  try  to  dUplace 
It  by  pushing  the  Mundt-Ferguson  measure 
to  the  front  If  that  happened,  said  Senator 
LvcAB.  he  feared  aome  Senator  might  try  to 


attach  the  clvll-rlghts  amendment  to  the 
Mundt-Ferguson  bill,  thereby  creating  "a 
dlfflcult  parliamentary  situation." 

Maybe  so.  But  we  have  an  Idea  that  Mr. 
LtrcAS  as  majority  leader  can  get  around  the 
straw-man  obstacle  In  some  way.  particularly 
since  President  Truman's  message  to  Con- 
gress makes  possible  a  brand  new  or  revised 
bin  dealing  with  subversives  and  Internal 
security,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  Mundt- 
Ferguson  bill. 

In  any  event,  we  hope  the  Senate  majority 
leader  takes  a  new  look  at  the  p.-irUamcntary 
situation  and  finds  a  way  of  brlnglni?  these 
two  Important  statehood  bills  up  for  prompt 
action.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
pas«ed  them,  both  major  parties  and  the 
administration  are  for  them  and  now  Mr. 
Lucas  has  left  no  doubt  about  his  stand. 

The  whole  question  has  been  thrashed  out 
thoroughly  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  As  President  Truman  has 
pointedly  observed.  It  will  take  only  10 
minutes  to  pass  these  bills. 


Marine  Corpi  Reicrve  Oficcri  Asjoci.^lion 
Calls  for  Comi.-.unity  En'.p'oyment  Plani 
Now  for  Reserve*  Being  Cal'ed  to  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HUN.  WiKE  MANSFIELD 

ut    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRB8ENTATIVT.S 

Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congres-s  a  letter  sent  by  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Melvin 
A.  Maas.  a  brigadier  gen"ral  In  the 
United  States  Murine  Corp.s  Reserve  and 
president  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Oflncers  A.ssociation  to  the  membeishlp 
of  rCROA. 

General  Maas  has  called  upon  the 
membcTshlp  of  MCROA  to  exert  every 
possible  efiort  to  buck  up  their  fellow 
Marine  Reserves  now  beinn  called  to 
extended  tctive  duty.  In  his  me.s.saue  to 
MCROA  chapter  presidents  in  some  50 
Cities.  General  Mans  said: 

We  memt>ers  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
vho  have  not  t>e<*n  called  and  who  may  not 
be  called  for  some  time  while  the  ccrps 
builds  up  Its  strength  In  platoon  and  com- 
pany officers  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
those  now  being  called,  particularly  the  vol- 
unteer enlisted  Marine  Iteserve. 

I  call  up«jn  all  chapters  to  spearhead  com- 
munity programs  aimed  at  making  certain 
tha*  these  Reservists  now  twlng  cnlled  to 
duty  will  receive  exceptional  opportuiittles 
for  employment  u|)on  their  return.  Many 
of  the  enlisted  marines  will  have  no  reem- 
ployment rights  because  they  are  not  now 
working  and  have  no  work  exptrlence.  In 
particular,  we  must  make  certain  that  no 
marine  wounded  In  the  present  conflict  shall 
have  any  trouble  In  finding  employment  uixin 
his  return  to  civilian  pursuits.  We  will  not 
fall  our  wounded  uj>on  their  return.  But, 
planning  Is  necessary  In  advance  and  each 
community  should  consider  this  matter,  not 
when  the  men  come  home  but  when  they  are 
leaving. 

We  naturally  welcome  and  rill  solicit  the 
active  support  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Guard  Association  in 
making  this  a  truly  national  community  en- 
deavor. However,  we  shaM  go  forward  our- 
selves   at    once    because    of    the    Immediate 


mob'llaatlon  situation  which  confronts  the 
enlisted  ground  reserve  and  Junior  combat- 
experienced  officers  In  the  corps. 

We  have  already  formed  local  committees 
of  Marine  Reserve  lawyers  In  several  cities 
to  handle  legal  matters  for  Reserve  unlU 
called  to  duty.  This  work  will  Increase  and 
expand.  We  are  actively  cooperating  with 
nuiilne  recruiting  officers  across  the  country 
to  bring  the  finest  young  men  Into  the 
corps  and  once  again  rebuild  It  into  a  real- 
istic Instant  force  In  readiness.  In  Seattle 
this  week  our  Reserve  officers  worked  with 
the  unit  being  mobilized  there  for  3  days 
In  handlini?  legal  problems.  In  Fresno,  our 
National  Chaplain.  Rev.  Paul  J.  Redmona. 
captain.  (ChC).  USNR.  retired,  helped  spark- 
plug a  citizen's  committee  In  handling  these 
and  other  matters  for  the  local  detachment 
prior  to  Its  departure  for  Camp  Pendleton. 
California.  In  Washington.  D.  C,  the  chap- 
ter president.  Capt.  Robert  Leonard,  has 
offered  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Fifth 
Reserve  Battalion  and  has  named  MaJ.  Helen 
Crean  as  contact  with  MaJ.  David  Condon  s 
men  at  Camp  Lejeune.  He  has  named  Capt. 
John  Pratt  as  head  of  a  team  of  lawyers  to 
assist  In  this  work. 

First  MCROA  Chapter  to  embark  on  the 
legal  8S«lHt.nnf-e  phase  of  the  Reserve  motal- 
lirntlon  was  the  Louisville  (Ky  t  Chapter  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Capt  Stephen  CUler. 
Chapter  president.  As  other  opportunities 
fur  service  arise  In  backing  up  the  oncers 
and  men  who  will  fill  out  uur  Fleet  Marine 
Force  to  combat  strength  from  Its  iiresent 
skeleton  force,  we  shall  notify  Indivldiut 
Reserve  officers  as  well  as  rhapters. 

This  meaaage  by  General  Maas  la  only 
the  latest  in  a  aeries  to  MCROA  chapter* 
and  Individual  members  offering  Marine 
Reserve  ofQcers  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
int;  those  whose  call  to  active  duty  hA8 
been  so  speedy. 


Let  s  Take  It  Eaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW   T  IRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  9.  1950 

Mr.    GAMBLE     Mr.   Speaker.    I   Ask 

permls.sion  of  the  House  to  Insert  In  the 
CoNCRtssioNAL  Reco<<d  an  article  by 
George  J  Burger,  Jr  .  which  appeared 
in  the  Burner  Tire  Coasultant  Service 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Burger's  father  is  a  resi- 
dent in  New  Rochelle,  in  the  Twenty- 
eiiihth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York: 

Lrr'a  Taki  It  East 

We  do  not  know,  any  more  than  you  do, 
wh^t  international  developments  will  bring 
In  the  next  few  weeks  or  months. 

But  we  do  know  that  unless  producing  and 
selllnK  businessmen  pitch  In  wholeheartedly 
to  help  curb  the  present  wave  of  hysteria 
buying,  the  task  of  supplying  our  fighting 
forces  and  keeping  the  country  on  an  even 
keel  Is  going  to  be  very  tough  At  worst  It 
may  become  Impossible  for  Government  to 
conduct  even  the  limited  Korean  war  with- 
out controls  to  check  Inflation  and  curb 
shortages.  At  best  It  may  become  necessary 
for  our  Industry  and  others  to  engage  In 
some  sort  of  voluntary  allocations. 

There's  no  doubt  that  a  war-frightened 
public  has  gone  hog  wild.  In  some  cases 
buying  has  been  so  heavy  that  temporary 
shortaKes  have  appeared  on  certain  tire  sUea. 
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More  than  thL,  there  have  been  some  dis- 
turbing report*  about  the  actlor.s  of  certain 
factors  within  cur  lndustr>-  One.  that  a 
certain  tire  supplier  1>  reruslng  to  sell  at 
least  seme  cf  his  dealers  in  l^ss  than  traller- 
lOAd  lots.  Another,  that  one  big  auto  maker 
Is  buying  for  Inventory  far  above  his  known 
Immediate  requirements.  There's  no  doubt 
th  it  If  we  looked  far  enough  we  could  find 
some  small  ai.d  large  de.  ers  who  are 
thoughtlessly  riding  the  crert  cf  the  wave. 
This  sort  of  stuff  doesn't  mnk.  serse. 
Certainly  no  secret  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  If  war  with  Russia  does  come  there 
wlU  be  tire  shortages  and  rationing.  We 
could  l>e  cut  off  completely  from  far  eastern 
rubber-producing  areas.  We  haven't  enough 
of  a  stockpile  on  hand  and  we  haven  t  the 
synthetic  rubber  producing  capacity  to  sup- 
port a  world  war  and  business  as  usual. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  consuming 
public— all  the  way  from  larue  corpcTatlons 
to  Individual  car  owners— should  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  we  aren  t  yet  in 
such  a  war.  We  may  never  be.  Neither 
have  we  been  cut  off  from  the  Far  East.  Ad- 
dltlf^nal  synlheUc  rubber  planU  are  In  pro- 
duction Tire  manufacture  for  peacetime 
use  U  running  at  record  rales.  Manulac- 
ti  rer  inventori'-s  are  ample  No  consumer 
who  really  needs  tires  has  been  unable  to 
pcoewt  thmm—^amfit  where  greedy  neigh- 
bors bare  commeneed  boarding. 

Ilore  ibau  this,  the  greater  needlMa  buy- 
ing the  greater  the  preeeuree  on  prices 
Prtees  are  sireedy  up  Thla  mean*  that  war 
elMTfes  and  daily  living  c<itts  are  going  up 
too.  Tou.  the  cmsuiner.  and  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  this— not  only  In  dally  purchases, 
but  In  Increaaed  Oovernment  dcfUMU  and 
taxation. 

To"  know,  there's  one  thing  that  Stalin  k 
Co  would  dearly  love  to  see— America  going 
Into  a  tall  spin  on  lU  own  initiative  That's 
what  is  In  the  book  of  Marx  And  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  In  danger  of  building 
up  to  now. 

So.  let's  take  It  easy.  And  let's  tell  our 
customers  to  u«e  their  heads.  Let's  not  bring 
on  more  Inflation,  with  resultant  bureau- 
cratic r*d  tape  of  controls  when  there  Is 
no  major  war.  Let's  use  restraint— our  men 
in  Korean  fox  boles  will  benefit,  too. 
iNDisTiT  mrviiw 
Prices  up:  Tire  makers  have  Increased 
price*  on  replacement  passenger  tires  by  5 
percent,  and  on  replacement  mick  tires  by 
7',  percent.  Last  week  prices  on  original 
equipment  tires  were  raised  from  8  to  10 
percent.  Prices  on  original  equipment 
truck-bus  tires  went  up  13 'j  percent  And 
prices  on  original  equipment  farm  Imple- 
ment tUes  went  up  fl  percent. 

Notx.— Talk  In  Washington  Is  that  Con- 
gress may  act  on  the  sweeping  price  In- 
creaaes  that  have  come  about  on  many  com- 
modities since  the  Korean  war  started. 

Rubber  stocks:  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  that  May  1B50. 
natural  r-  ">ber  Inventories  totalled  101.079 
tons,  aa  compared  with  106.124  tons  in  AprU 
and  111.875  tons  m  May  1849.  May  1950 
synthetic  rubber  stock  totaled  74.873  tons. 
as  compared  with  83.440  tons  In  AprU  and 
112  73«  tons  In  May  1949.  These  stocks  are 
ieaa  than  a  2  months  supply  at  current 
consumption  rates. 

Sy  >thetl'  rubber  operations:  Now  that 
Government  has  decided  to  expand  iw  syn- 
thetic-rubber program.  Just  what  Is  what? 
Seventy-Ove  percent  of  the  Nation's  Govern- 
ment-owned OR-S  production  facilities  are 
now  operating,  compared  with  63  percent  be- 
fore  the  expansion  decision.  One  hundred 
percent  of  the  Ooremment-owned  butyl  fa- 
culties are  now  active,  compared  with  the 
lorn.er  81  percent  And  82  percent  of  the 
butadlni  faculties  are  In  action,  compared 
with  the  d»  percent  that  were  active  before 
the  order. 


Veterani  of  Foreifn  Wars  Pretest  Protest 
to  Senator  Connaliy  Agaiast  World 
GoTemmcnt  and  Atlastk  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Monday.  August  11.  1S50 

Mr  SMITH  of  W:scon.-in  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  p?rt  of  m.  remarks  I  am  including 
a  letter  by  Clyde  A.  Lewis,  commander  in 
chie;  of  the  VeUrrarL>  of  Foreign  Waih  of 
the  United  Stales,  addressed  to  Senator 
CcNNALLY,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation?  The  atti- 
tude of  that  p'-eat  veterans"  orrani7.ation 
has  con:-iderable  bea.'-ing  vipon  tiip  prop- 
aganda ncv.  being  v..  ted  fcr  woild  gov- 
ernment and  the  Atlantic  Union: 

ViTfaAHS  rr  I-   urir.N  Was."* 

or  nil  I  KJTrc  8T*rr^ 

AuffW    7     nSO 

Mt  Dxab  HkwaK-b  CowWAiLT  I  n"ie  by  the 
Kew  YorX  Times  of  this  morning  thst  nine 
former  utnctals  of  the  Department  of  State 
have  written  you  asking  ytur  support  of  the 
Atlantic  union  reeolutlon. 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Porelcn  '^afS, 
I  eartir-tlr  requal  that  you  give  this  matter 
your  ni'  st  aerUnia  consideration  t>efore  act- 
ing, and  that,  unleee  belter  argumenu  tba0 
have  t)een  heretofore  forthcoming  are  stip» 
plied,  you  refrain  from  rendering  the  re- 
quested support. 

I  assure  no  organl.:atlon  on  earth  Is  more 
anxious  to  take  efTectlve  measures  opposed 
to  communism  than  is  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  But  we  are  Just  as  concerned  to 
see  that  In  the  procees  we  do  not  give  awuy 
our  national  inheritance  to  the  point  ol  Im- 
poverishing the  Nation  and  rellnquUhlng  the 
freedom  of  Its  citizens 

We  are  opposed  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee  for  at  least  three 
basic  reasons: 

1.  The  prtposed  coalition  of  nations  would 
not  have  their  military  power  enhanced  as 
a  result  of  such  a  union  as  U  proposed.  The 
member  nations  still  would  have  the  same 
arms  and  the  same  manpower  as  now.  Their 
striking  ability  could  not  t>e  increased 
through  a  merger  of  men  of  all  nationalities 
and  languages.  And  the  United  States  would 
have  entered  a  body  the  decisions  of  which 
would  override  those  of  the  executive,  legU- 
laUve  and  Judicial  branches  of  our  own  Oct- 
ernment. 

2  The  proposed  Atlantic  union  wou.d  split 
the  world  on  a  color  line,  thus  affronting 
nations  friendly  to  us  which  would  not  be 
invited  as  members,  lu  establishment  would 
be  a  signal  to  Kussla  to  speed  up  her  mili- 
tary production  m  what  could  become  the 
greatest  arms  ace  In  hUtory.  The  Atlantic 
union's  formrtlon  would  weaker  the  struc- 
ture and  the  twslc  conception  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3  The  Atlantic  Union  Committee  Is  the 
political  arm  of  Federal  Union.  Inc  Fed- 
eral Union.  Inc  .  proposes  a  world  currency 
which  could  seriously  damace  the  posUJon 
of  the  United  States  In  world  trade 

We  would  like  to  point  cut  that  the  De- 
partment of  Texas  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  gone  on  record  as  being 
suongly  oppo6ed  to  world  government.  And 
1  believe  it  is  only  isu-  to  say  that  passage 
of  the  Atlantic  union  reeolHtlon  m  ques- 
tion would  be  a  slgnilicanl  step  by  the  United 
States  Congress  toward  a  world  government. 

The  fact  that  support  of  the  Atlantic  union 
resolution  was  urt-ed  on  you  by  nine  former 
ufllciai*  ol   me  Utpaiiuient  of  Swie  might 


seem  to  Indicate  the  support  cf  thst  De- 
partment In  actua»lty.  as  evidenced  by  the 
enciCMed  copy  of  Assistant  Secretary  John 
D.  Hlckerscns  testimony,  the  Department 
Y)RS  net  endorsed  v  orlc<  fedTstioi.  plsr.s  and 
has  s.ild  that  matters  cf  stJCh  Import  must 
be  decided  by  the  people  as  a  whole 

AlSii  encl(»ed  are  these  ether  riLX-uments: 

A  Warning  on  World  Governmer.T.  reprint 
of  an  article  app>eanng  In  Ha.Ter >  and  wnt- 
ter.  by  Senator  Warren  R    Au^tin. 

World  Q.  vernmer.t  — Medlt  iiie  vith  a  False 
IsV>e!  a  speech  prepared  by  the  American 
Sovereignty  S«<-tion  of  Vcte:a!:s  cf  Foreign 
\\"  P  r? 

World  Government— No  Answer  to  Amer- 
ica s  Desire  for  Peace,  a  corn  <I  a  ppeerh 
delivered  at  Eilensburt  W«.«h  .  by  Mr  FVanic 
Holman,  former  president  of  the  American 
tar    .^ssiK'tatlon. 

We  particularly  cormmend  your  attention 
t.  that  sec-.ion  of  Mr.  Htlman's  speech  ccn- 
Cfrnir.e  the  efTects  cf  international  treaties 
en  df  mestic  hiw 

1  deeply  appreci.nte  the  fact  that  In  these 
troubled  tlme«  y  ur  hours  are  more  t.'.an 
fully  occupied.  But  we  hope  you  wiH  ftzut 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  enclosed  m»- 
terlal  and  resrh  the  same  conclusion  »e 
h  a '.  «> 

With  every  pix  d  wl»h.  1  am 
Resf>«ct!uliy  youT». 

Ci  me  A    L«wM, 
C'>":  "iur  tirr  In  Oiie/. 


Ttir  Road  Block  m  UN 

F.XlENhlON  OF  KKMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

n»    N»W   V'   KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rfc-PKLStN  I  A  I1V£» 

Monday.  August  14,  1950 

Ml  UFEVRE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
uiiiiuimuus  coustnt  to  txtend  m\  le- 
maiks  in  the  RtcofvO,  I  include  an  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  which  api^ured  in 
ye.sterdays  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ij>  hif  h  t:me  the  admin- 
istration recognizes  the  threat  of  com- 
munism not  only  in  the  United  Nations 
but  throui;houi  ihn^  fair  lund  of  ours. 
If  the  United  Nations  i.«.  ^oiu^  iv  be  efTec- 
tive    and    the    instrument    lor    bnnmng 
about   la.stmk   peace,  we  either  have  to 
reorKanizt    i.    without    Rii.s.Ma    and    its 
satelhtes  or   start   a   new   ort-an.zation 
made  up  of  those  nations  which  disavow 
communwn     Afltn-  the  sincere  and  con- 
scientious ttloiL^  wt  ha\e  made  toward 
making  the  Uruted  Nation    the  repre- 
sentative body  to  brink'  world  peace,  it 
is  di.seraceful  to  have  the  Ru.vMan  repre- 
stntative,  Mr.  Malik,  delay  the  progress 
exi)ecled   of   UN    anc   so   di.^s^racefully 
attack  our  own  Government  as  the  ag- 
gressors in  tho  Korean  war.     Certainly 
the  one-world   idea  is  bia-sied.     Russia 
ha.^  delinitely  proved  she  wiU  not  work 
with  us  so  now  we  mu.st  oruan.ze  the 
anti-Commumsi  nations  m  our  fight  lor 
surA'ival. 

Mr  Speaker,  ther«  Is  plenty  to  do  right 
here  at  home.  Since  the  Korean  war 
bei^an  reports  are  that  many  leading 
Comm'uni.sts  and  fellow  travelers  have 
turned  turtle  claiminG;  that  they  are 
loyal  Americans  These  people  must  be 
watched.  Now  is  the  time  tor  us  to 
clamp  down  on  these  Con^munisls  and 
fellow    travelers    a5    piouabiy    tlKv    are 
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just  keepin?  under  cover  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Red  army  will  some  day 
strike  against  the  Umted  St  tes  and  sive 
the  sigJial  for  fifth  column  action  on  the 
American  home  front.  We  have  been 
gullible  dupes.  This  Congress  must  act 
promptly  and  pass  all  the  provisions  of 
tht  Mundt-PerRuson  Commanist -con- 
trol bill  and  put  real  teeth  in  it.  The 
article  follows 
The    Road    Block    m    UN— M%«k    Scujvam 

OrfT«j    A   RofraV:    a    UN   That   Excivdis 

Russians 

(By  Mar    Sullivan) 

The  wmr  In  Kor»ft.  and  the  wider  war  In 
proapect — along  with  accompanying  develop- 
ments in  the  United  Nallcns — are  at  a  stage 
which  presents  a  primary  need.  Ihe  need  Is 
to  know  the  objective  for  which  we  fight — 
the  objective,  that  Is.  other  than  the  military 
one  of  victory.  In  the  lack  of  understanding 
th  s  ultimate  objective,  and  keeping  It  In 
mind,  we  aro  likely  t  experience  agnln  the 
fu.illty  anu  disappointment  which  was  our 
late  following  the  first  and  Second  World 
Wars. 

In  the  present  war  we  have  no  recognized 
and  consciously  self -chosen  objective  other 
than  the  military  one.  which  Is  defen.se 
against  aRgressuu  by  International  com- 
n.unltm  wherever  It  attacks — a  series  of  repe- 
tltlorn  o(  Korea.  In  the  sense  other  than 
mUltary  we  have  no  objective  that  Is  equivn- 
lent  to  what  military  men  call  over-all  stra- 
tegic concept. 

This  U  not  a  new  phase.  It  has  been  our 
national  way.  As  put  by  a  distinguished 
military  hlsurlan.  Hanson  Baldwin,  of  the 
New  York  T^mes  "The  United  States  hi»s 
fought  wars  difTerentlv  from  other  peoples. 
We  h  ve  fought  for  the  Immediate  victory, 
not  for  the  ultimate  peace.  •  •  •  We 
have  had  no  •  •  •  wcU-deflned  political 
objective  to  chart  our  military  action.  We 
fou!'^t  to  win — period  " 

Yet  war  ihould  have  an  objective  addi- 
tional to  the  mUltary  one;  there  should  be  a/« 
purpose  for  which  military  victory  l«  sought. 
This  wa*  emphasized  by  ex-Presldent  Ho<^iver, 
In  a  speech  he  made  lust  month  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  to  William  Allen  White 
at  i^mporla.  Kans.  Mr.  Hoover  cited  the 
words  here  quoted  from  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
for  himself  added:  "The  valor  of  our  men 
won  great  battles.  Tut  we  have  won  no 
lasting  peace.  However,  from  these  sacrifices 
we  can  deduce  5t»me  vital  truths.  I  suggest 
to  you  a  fundamental  truism.  War  is  justi- 
fied only  as  an  Instrument  for  a  specific  con- 
sequence That  consequence  for  America 
Was  lasting  peace  " 

During  any  war,  lasting  peace  la  a  hope 
and  "*eal.  tacit  in  tne  minds  of  practically 
■11.  and  sometimes  expressed  In  slogans,  such 
as  the  First  World  Wars  "the  war  to  end  all 
wars  '  Duriug  the  Second  World  War  the 
hope  was  expressed  In  another  slogan.  'One 
world.  '  the  r>eace  waa  to  be  not  only  lasting 
but  universal.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
this  Ideal  was  given  form,  an  Institution  to 
embody  it  and  operate  It  was  set  up,  the 
United  Nations. 

Presently  we  reco^lzed  that  the  United 
Nations  would  jiut  bring  lasting  peace:  It 
would  not  even  bring  the  formal  peace  set- 
tlement with  otor  recent  enemies  that  nor- 
mally should  have  followed  the  ending  of 
the  war.  The  reason  was  Communist  Rus- 
sia. In  conference  after  conference,  wlthm 
the  United  Nutl.ins  and  out.  Russia  prevented 
peace  settlements  We  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize that  Ruaata  did  not  want  peace.  Indeed 
that  prevention  of  peace  was  a  conacloiis 
purpose  it  held.  It  wanted  continuation  of 
postwar  chsos  to  the  end  of  promoting  com- 
munlzatlon  of  the  world.  Within  the  United 
Nations  Ilussla  used  Its  membemhlp.  not  to 
ooopsrate  for  peace  but  as  a  me^tns  of  pro- 
■lotlns  hate  and  fear  among  peoples. 

After  some  5  years  of  this  there  was  gen- 
eral   rccugultlon    that    the    United    Nations. 


with  Russia  and  Its  satellites  holding  mem- 
bership, could  not  be  an  instrument  for  liust- 
Ing  peace.  This  general  recognition,  and  a 
proposed  way  out.  was  In  a  speech  ex-Presl- 
dent Hoover  made  last  April  27  to  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

■  I  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  reorganized  without  the  Communist  na- 
tions In  It.  If  that  Is  Impracticable,  then  a 
definite  new  united  front  should  be  organ- 
ized of  those  peoples  who  disavow  commu- 
nism. •  •  *  It  Is  ft  proposal  to  redeem 
the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
hlph  purposes  for  which  It  was  created." 

Two  months  after  Mr  Hoover  spoke,  with 
the  outbreak  In  Korea  June  25.  the  United 
Nations  pulled  itself  out  of  futility  Into  vi- 
tality. It  asked  Its  member  nations  to  Join 
with  the  United  States  In  opposing  the  Ko- 
rean agfrresslon.  and  practically  all  except 
the  Communist  ones  did  so.  But  Russia  re- 
mains within  the  United  Nations  and  en- 
la.-ges  the  perverse  use  It  makes  of  Us  mem- 
bership. It  happens  that  lor  Augu.'t  the 
presiding  official  of  the  Security  Council  Is 
Russian  Representative  Malik,  and  he  makes 
use  of  that  position  for  delay  and  denuncia- 
tion. The  other  members  seek  some  means 
by  which  the  Russian  representative  can  be 
checkmated.  If  they  look  logic  and  fact  In 
the  face,  their  problem  Is  how  lo  achieve  a 
United  Nations  that  does  not  contain  Russia. 


Statement  of  Louis  Eartlelt.  Attorney  for 
the  Central  Valley  Proiect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAt  iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF3EN TATIVES 

Mandau.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.      MIU  ER      of      Californ'a      Mr. 
Speaker,   the  Honorable  Louis  Bartlett 


of  Berkeley.  Calif..  Is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  water  and  power  problems 
in  the  West. 

He  recently  made  a  statement  l)efore 
the  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis.sion 
that  should  be  preserved  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

Under  unanimous  con5ent  I  therefore 
Include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Mf.MORANDDM  ros  Watee  Resourcis  Pouct 
CoMMLssioN,  SuBMirrrD  J'Nc  24.  1950,  et 
Lonis  Bartt.ett.  ATTOHNrT  and  Formekt.t 
Legal  and  Economic  Consultant  for  the 
Cenhiai  Valley  Pkoject  roi  the  t  tate  or 

CAlirORNlA 

A  large  number  of  the  questions  to  he 
answered  by  your  commission  cannot  be  an- 
swered without  exact  knowledge  of  facts, 
which,  though  available,  have  not  been  as- 
sembled and  published. 
I 

For  example;  Questions  2.  3.  and  4  refer 
to  reimbursable  and  nonreimbursable  costs 
of  projects. 

The  answer  you  seek.  In  the  context  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  is  extremely  difficult. 
Power  Is  generated  at  the  Shasta  Dam  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  now  sold  to 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  which  resells 
It  over  Its  system.  The  price  received  by  the 
Bureau  not  only  pays  the  cost  of  the  pxjwer. 
but  Include.s  repayment  over  a  term  of 
years  of.the  cost  of  Irrigation  features.  When 
the  weM  side  main  transmission  lines  and 
lower  voltage  lines  are  completed,  all  cities 
and  Irrigation  dlsirlru  In  the  area  will  have 
the  right  to  receive  Shasta  power  at  the  price 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  F>ays  for  it  near  the  dam. 

Tl.e  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  ol  Reclamation.  Is  a  comparison  of 
what  all  the  Irrigation  dlstrkts  taking 
P'iWer  at  one  point  only,  p.ild  the  P  O.  &  E. 
In  the  years  cited,  and  what  they  would 
have  paid  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  If 
Its  transmission  lines  were  then  available. 
(See  vol.  XLIV.  No.  3.  Transaclluns  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  CalUorula.  November 
28.  1949.  p.  143.) 
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Comparative  commercial  power  costs,  organized  irrigation  districts 
(.Ml  •IMilrtM  M>rv«Hl  hy  I*.  U.  k  K.) 
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This  table  shows  an  average  saving  of  38 
percent  by  the  districts.  A  rumber  of  cities 
buy  power  from  the  P.  G.  6c  E  and  usually 
resell  It  at  lower  rates  than  the  company  s. 
and  make  substantial  profit  ,  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  company.  These 
profits  are  used  for  rate  reductions  and  local 
Improvements  or  tax  reduction. 

It  thoukl  be  poulble  to  obtain  from  cities, 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
which  buy  large  quantities  of  power,  and 
public  district*  of  all  kinds,  the  exact 
amounts  they  now  pay  to  the  P.  O.  St  K.  for 
power,  and  In  what  quantities  and  uws.  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
the  exact  cost  to  thee*  same  agencies  of 
p<iwer  generated  at  Federal  power  planU  de- 
livered direct  by  Bureau  of  R4»clamatlon  lines. 
With  these  data  It  will  Im  possible  to  answer 


much  more  accurately  a  number  of  the  ques- 
tions now  subject  to  Inve-  -.  by  the 
Water  Resources  Policy  Cvu  It  Is 
Information  to  which  the  public  and  Con- 
gress are  entitled,  since  Congress  provides 
the  money  for  the  project,  and  the  tax  payers 
pay  the  Initial  costs,  whether  reimbursable 
or  not.  The  table  included  above  Is  a  pat- 
tern whKh  gives  a  clear  and  underslandable 
idea  of  these  relevant  facts. 

II 

What  happens  now  to  the  38  percent 
average  savings  that  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
power  will  give  the  irrigation  districts? 

If  we  can  assume  that  the  P.  G.  ft  B  '■  op- 
erating expenses  pre  not  groasly  in  oxceaa  of* 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  38 
percent  savings  go  for  P.  O.  &  E   taxes,  divi- 


dend*, surplus    and  ml.'^cellar.e*  us  purpc»f5 
some    political,    disgruised    as    donations    to 
charities.   Christmas    tree*,   membershlpa    In 
organ tzat Ions,  etc 

California  taxes  tu  public  utilities  on  their 
real  and  persooal  property.  It  cannot  tax  the 
United  States  Government'!  lines,  so  this 
tax  on  ■^T^t^^l1^fTT  In  California  is  unneces- 
sary vtaers  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Unes 
are  available.  Tbeee  litter,  not  only  p«y 
tbetr  own  way  at  the  redticed  rate*  they 
eharge.  but  in  addition,  reduce  the  cost  of 
Irrigation  by  ultimately  paying  off  all  costs 
alloeated  tu  irrigation  features  at  tbe  Shasta 


Since  a  conrtant  effort  is  being  made  to 
iiersuade  the  public  that  the  eonatmction  of 
traasmlsBlon  lines  by  the  Bureau  oTReclama- 
Uoa  will  hurt  the  pubilc  generally,  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  P  O.  it  B.  particularly, 
.nnd  pubilc  support  Is  necessary  to  carry  on 
whatever  policies  this  commission  ultimately 
rect.ramend-".  It  would  be  helpful  If  a  study 
were  made  In  the  Central  V;.Iley  showlne  the 
growth  of  electric  needs  and  facilities,  brth 
pubilc  and  private.  This  will  show  that  ad- 
dttlooal  publicity -owned  generating  and 
traasmlsBlon  facilities  will  not  Impair  the 
financial  status  or  proOts  of  the  privately- 
owned  utility.  Actually.  Increasing  power 
needs  in  the  Central  Valley  area  are  so 
great  that  both  pubilc  and  private  systems 
In  northern  California  failed  to  meet  tbe 
needs  In  1948.  and  rationing  practices  were 
put  in  force  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
«loa  of  California  To  keep  up  with  the  de- 
■aand.  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Company  are  building  new  ln.«!taJlation8. 
At  the  hearing  before  your  commission  at 
Berkeley  on  Saturday.  June  24  I  a!-Ked  per- 
miaaion  to  supplement  the  wTUten  fctate- 
BMBt  left  with  you  by  additional  ccmments. 
I  am.  therefore,  respectfully  submitting  the 
following  which  relate  to  point  idl  of  your 
•Hlgnment.  viz:  "I>slrable  lefrislation  or 
efianges  In  exUting  legislation  relating  to  tbe 
development,  utillaatlon.  and  conserratlon 
of  water  res<  urces. ' 
This  memorundura  raiees  these  questions: 
(a)  What  water  rights  t>eoome  appur- 
tenant to  land  In  a  watershed  other  than 
that  of  origin  of  the  water,  when  brought 
tijere  by  Federal  project? 

(b»  Particularly  when  ttie  Imported  water 
Is  product  of  a  numtjer  cf  different  sirenms 
feeding  a  canal  to  the  land  served: 

(c)  The  practicality  cf  transferring  control 
of  Imported  water  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  the  irrigation  district*  served 

These  topics  are  illustrated  by  conditions 
In  the  central  Valley  project  of  California 

(a)  and  ib)  The  main  purpose  cf  the 
Central  Valley  project  of  California  Is  to 
transfer  surplus  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River  watershed  to  the  southern  two-thirds 
p{  the  Central  Valley  where  there  is  a  water 
deflciencv 

The  waters  of  all  of  the  northern  Califor- 
nia ruers  involved  flow  Into  the  delta  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  will 
be  taken  from  'hat  point  by  a  high  level  canal 
to  the  Mendota  pool  on  tbe  San  Joaqtiin 
Btecr.  wher  they  will  l>e  turned  Into  the 
dHumel  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  flew 
back  nonh  Ooteeldentally.  the  waters  cf 
the  San  JoaqtUn  will  be  deflected  at  the 
Friant  Dam  and  tised  In  the  upper  (south- 
ern!  San  Jc-aquln  Valley. 

Thus,  the  waters  of  the  Delta-Mendota 
fMt^i  will  l)e  a  part  of  the  flow  of  the  Sacra- 
■MBto,  Feather  Yuba.  American  and  other 
Itvtn.  If  farmers  receiving  that  water  ac- 
qiliT«  a  water  right,  to  what  water  does  It 
attach?  In  these  circumstances,  what  is  the 
legal  relation  between  the  individual  Irnga- 
lor.  Um  district  of  which  he  is  a  memt)er.  and 
tb»  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  to  the  water 

K)  At  the  hearing  twfore  the  commlaalon 
a  great  number  of  organlasd  groapa  took 
ttM  position  that  the  Bureau  of  Bedugaatton 
should  Lu\e  uo  couiiul  whatever  over  the 


irrigation  districts  receiving  water  from  the 
Central  Valley  project  even  though  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  was  repa>aL.'  ic  .'.  becauM- 
the  dutrlcis  '.hem^c'.ves  were  re.idy.  wHUr.g, 
and  able  to  pay  their  share  or  the  reimburs- 
able co5ts  and  needed  no  directs  ;i  Among 
these  were  the  State  chamber  of  commerce, 
various  local  ciiambers  o!  commerce,  the 
Irrigation  Ehs'.rici  A-v-oclatiou  el  C«t:iJorLia, 
and  many  mdividu..;  .rr;t-.:.  r.  ti.>:r;cu. 
Few,  If  any.  dirt  farir.ers  pr   itt:«:^d 

In  tbe  1930s  there  were  apprLXimately 
4.0C0.000  acres  of  land  in  these  dUtrict*  with 
approximately  #100.000.000  of  bonds  out- 
standing, which  would  Indicate  an  average 
debt  of  approximately  »2o  per  acre  Over 
aao  UM>.X>00  defaulted  as  to  principal  and 
mierest.  Those  m  default  look  advantage  of 
the  Federal  ijankruptcy  law  under  which  the 
RFC  Ixought  the  bonds  In  default  and  ac- 
cepted new  bonds  as  security  for  new  loans. 

In  making  these  loans  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  tUe  probaMltty  of  repayment  were 
carefully  surveyed  by  the  RFC  and  the  band- 
ed debt  sialed  down.  The  new  loans  In  no 
c^ise  excteded  "5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
old  bonds  surrendered,  and  as  little  as  6  per- 
cent In  one  instance  The  average  lean  was 
about  50  percent  of  the  face  of  t>onds  then 
outstanding. 

The  claim  that  all  Irrigation  districts  are 
new  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pay  their 
share  of  Irrigation  costs,  should  be  considered 
In  the  light  of  this  experience,  particularly 
since  all  agriculture  la  now  being  subaidlzed 
by  the  Federal  Government  en  the  parity- 
price  principle  and  that  the  so-c&Ued  Bran- 
nan  plan  whic^  wiU  reduce  the  present  sub- 
sidy somewhat  Is  meeting  %ery  strong  farm 
oppos.ticn  in  Congress. 

These  facts  are  clearly  relevant  to  whether 
the  present  moderate  controls  by  the  Bureau 
ol  Reclamation  in  furnishing  water  to  irri- 
gation districts  should  be  alxjlished  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  cf  California. 


When  Loyalty  Is  Kitplaced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUroania 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcidcy.  Aucrust  14.  19S0 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
nuuks  in  the  Record.  I  include  t!.e  fol- 
low-lnq  editorial  from  the  Evening  Out- 
look. Sanu  Monica.  Calif.,  for  August  5. 
1950 

Whin  Lcyaltt  Is  Misplaced 

In  his  press  conference  Thursday.  Presi- 
dent Truman  took  note  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  Democratic  Representative  Pacr  Pkii^t, 
of  Tennessee,  who  i3  the  Detnocraiic  whip 
In  the  House.  Represe:.t.ative  Pritst  had 
said  that  Secretary  of  State  I>an  Acheson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Lculs  Johnson  should 
resign.  Mr.  Truman  said  that  Secretaries 
Johnson  and  .\chescn  would  not  resign  as 
long  as  he  IS  Chie:  Executive. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  the  two  moet  impor- 
tant agencies  of  our  Washington  Govern- 
ment today.  The  first  is  headed  by  a  man 
who  arbitrarily  stopped  ccnsirjction  cf  a 
new  aircraft  carrier,  cut  the  Marine  Corps 
to  a  skeleton  force,  reftjsed  General  Mac- 
Arthurs  rt'<7uest  for  a  larger  anry  in  Japan, 
persuaded  the  President  to  veto  an  addul.  n 
to  the  Air  F'Trce^-ar.d  then  N.-asted  that  we 
were  readv  to  whip  Russia.  Yet  Secretary 
Johnson  spent  $13  OOO.OOOjOOO  on  nations.! 
defense  last  vear.  without  achieving  any  kind 
cf  vk^  j:rei.i..redness. 


As  for  Secretary  Acheson,  he  stood  out  for 
m<^.'  "  than  a  ye^r  ajjaiisi  any  aid  for  the 
Chinese  Na'-i  :iit.i.-*j.  ..^..:nst  a.iy  arms  for 
liie  S*.'Uth  K  '«-.*;..-.  a..;a;...^t  ary  dtfense  cf 
Form  «a.  as.-i'.T.--^!  any  realistic  p"!;cy  <  '  crm- 
batmg  con.ir.u:.isn.  in  .\.'ia  and  the  Pacific. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  tried  t^  appease 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  opptwed  every 
6:Ut:ge5ti.ni  tha:  ueneraj  Mac^n.-ur  be  c\jn- 
sa.ud  in  :Ar-ea^tcrii  policy.     Even  t.xiay  he 


is  jtai.ciiif;  I  ut  ataUifet 


st^i.::..  aud 


Frt-idf.'i*  Truman  again  is  siding  with  h'.m. 

.'.pnrt  fri;m  iiny  questlrn  of  their  Individ- 
i:,-;  c  mpetencf.  Secre'firie*  Johnson  and 
Acheson  have  al«ays  polled  In  ..ppneiite  di- 
rections and  stiil  are  in  disairreement  as  to 
United  States  pohcv  m  Asia  The  President 
h..£  ii'^ter.ed  first  to  one  and  then  the  iitier, 
with  the  result  tliat  our  shifting  policy  de- 
ceived the  RusElans  IntM  thinking  that  this 
country  would  not  flcht  for  Korea  It  was 
the  utter  incorsi«Tency  cf  American  psilicy 
in  the  Orient,  added  to  our  miiiiary  unpre- 
pared:.ess  »nd  the  State  Depart:nents  lack 
of  reaUsm.  which  landed  us  m  t.':e  Korean 
mess. 

Yet  President  Trtiman  thinks  he  mtist  go 
nn  being  loyal  to  t>oth  Secretary  Ac  beano 
and  Secretary  Johnson  Prenmnsbly  he  wHI 
go  on  IL<nenlng  to  their  conflicting  counsels 
and  blowing  hot  with  Johnson  one  day  and 
cold  with  Acheson  the  next. 

Mr  Trum.an  8  c<x3e  t>l  loyalty,  which  he 
learned  under  &>&*,  Prenderguii.  might  be 
respected  if  It  acknowledged  any  higher  loy- 
alty, such  AS  that  to  the  national  welfare. 
But  in  the  present  instance  !t  reminds  us 
of  the  equally  misplaced  loyalty  of  Secretary 
Acheson  when  he  said.  "I  will  not  rum  my 
Iwck  on  Aleer  Hiss  " 

It  IS  truly  appaliine  that  this  great  Nation 
must  coEUnu*  to  muddle  along,  through  a 
grta:  wor.d  crisis,  wr.h  Lcuis  Johnson  run- 
ning the  Defense  Department.  Dean  Ache- 
son directing  f.-reien  policy,  p.r.d  Harry  S. 
Truman  trying  to  £11  an  ofBce  for  which  be 
never  was  fitted 


Tk«  Hangry  Horse  Road 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Mo^^day.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  now  under 
construction  or  proposed  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  will 
cause  the  flooding  of  Government -owned 
lands  '^nd  improvements  admirustered 
by  Federal  agencies  other  than  tiie 
agency  constmcting  the  dam.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  coristructiig  aeency  to 
plan  for  replacement  m  kind  of  physical 
improvements  winch  will  be  sitxnerged 
or  oiherw  ise  rendered  useless  by  the  res- 
ervoir. Providing  a  duphcate  road,  camp 
eround.  or  administrative  headquarters 
111  Leu  of  submer>;ed  improvement  may 
not.  however,  furnish  the  same  decree  of 
transportation  service  or  aiio-*  re^urces 
t  be  utili7«i  to  th«  same  exltnt  a.s  was 
pc&sible  With  the  original  improvements. 

FoUowuig  the  principle  of  replacement 
in  kind  a  narrow  road  is  replaced  with  a 
narrow  road  without  rcjrard  for  possible 
lack  cf  similarity  m  the  conditions  at 
new  and  eld  locations  and  the  impact  of 
additional  travel  and.  conseq".«='ntly,  the 
probable  nef'd  for  higher  road  .-standards 
because  of  reservoir  construction.    Roads 
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by  Ttsarotn  are  oftrn  on 

eooifMxmaTelr  fiat  vaJIey  bottom  loca- 
tions There  they  can  be  vKleoMl  and  im- 
proved at  comparadvely  low  eost.    Re- 

locatioo  ot  such  roads  above  reservoir 
Irvcb  often  placas  ttte  road  on  st^p. 
n«B«d  skle  hiate  vtafov  subsequent  im- 
IMOfement  is  many  times  more  costly. 
OoiMeqpieotly.  the  ronstruciioo  of  a  res- 
trtoke  oftea  leads  to  a  txiple  iapact  on 
rtiad  condiuons.  two  roads  reqmred  in 
place  of  one  m  order  to  senre  both  sides 
of  the  resemur.  costlier  betterment  be- 
eaoK  at  loucher  country  aixl  ne^  for 
better  roads  because  of  tralBc  induced  by 
the  existence  of  the  resen-oir. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  burden 
the  approiviatioas  of  an  agency  admm- 
xsiermg  Federal  lands  with  the  increased 
cost  of  road  work  made  more  expensiTe 
and  more  urgent  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  by  another  Govern- 
■MBt  agency  To  follow  such  a  prxxre- 
dare  will  moreover,  mean  a  long  delay 
in  the  restoration  or  ade<|uate  trans- 
portaUcn  faciliues  for  some  of  the  fed- 
erally administered  areas  where  reser- 
voirs wiU  be  built.  It  may  also  mean  the 
disruption  of  local  economy. 

The  latter  is  a  matter  to  consider  In 
conjuncuon  with  the  replacement  for  a 

road  to  be  submerged  by  the  Hunsrry 
Horse  R««ervoir  in  Montana.     On  July 

17.  Senator  limtAY.  speakaig  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  that  the 
current  appropriation  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  be  increased  oy 
enough  to  improve  the  roads  around  this 
reservoir— the  road  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  proposed  to  build  on  the 
west  side  of  this  reservoir  In  opposition 
to  this  request  several  Senators  stated 
that  this  road  cost  should  be  borne  by 
the  ajfency  building  the  dam. 

In  this  instance  the  Forest  Service  has 
a  large  block  of  timber  adjacent  to  th-? 
new  reservoir  which,  properly  harvested, 
will  contrijute  a  payroll  to  the  area  of 
over  a  million  dollars  annually.  Under 
the  present  policy  of  replacement  in 
kind,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
is  building  the  dam.  will  buUd  a  road 
suitable  for  hauling  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  timber  that  can  be  harvested 
with  an  adequate  road.  The  road  as 
planned  will  accommodate  only  compar- 
atively light  loads  and  only  durmg  the 
few  dry  summer  months  Econonuc 
utilization  of  this  timber  requiies  the 
Ube  of  large  trucks  and  spring  and  au- 
t*jinn  as  well  as  summer  Iokuidk.  It  will 
be  years  beft»e  Forest  Service  appro- 
priations for  development  roads  and 
trails  afford  the  funds  that  will  be 
needed  to  improve  the  narrow  road  that 
will  be  built  as  part  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
project  Ifeanahile  the  local  communi- 
ties and  the  State  will  lose  the  value  of 
a  miUion-doIlar  anntial  payroll  and  the 
Oovrmment  stands  to  kxe  by  insect  in- 
festations and  the  decreased  productiv- 
ity of  the  timber  lands. 

The  road  that  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  and  utilization  of 
the  limber  in  that  area  should  be  built 
now  as  a  part  of  the  Hungry  Horse  proj- 
ect and  not  be  left  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  do  after  the  dam  and  reservoir  are 
flniabed.  Tli^  same  conditions  as  out- 
lined for  the  Hungry  Hor^e  project  will 


pre%-ail  on  other  similar  projects  pro- 
posed in  the  West. 

This  additional  road  work  will  not 
contribute  to  flood  control,  power,  and 
irrigaUon  beneflt^  that  will  accrue  from 
the  construction  of  the  dam.  and  so  I 
propose  that  this  cost  will  not  be  a  reim- 
bursable item  m  the  construction  of  the 
dam 

Since  the  agency  administering  the 
land  IS  required  to  completeb'  alter  Its 
plans  for  the  area  when  such  a  reservoir 
is  built,  and  since  the  administering 
acency  is  best  fitted  to  analvze  the  ef- 
fect of  reservoir  construction  on  its 
plans.  I  propose  that  the  cost  of  revising 
these  plans,  as  well  as  the  construction 
costs  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  res- 
ervoir and  dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  correct  the 
present  situation.  I  am  today  Introducing 
H  R.  9427  and  I  hope  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Lands  will  call  for  hear- 
uigs  on  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible. 


Outlawing  the  Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

r;    A  >  ~;;.SGTON 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  J.\CKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  August  13, 
on  the  subject.  Outlawing  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  New  York  Times  is  noted  for  its 
thoughtful  editorials,  which  try  to  pre- 
sent Ixjlh  sides  of  an  issue  fairly.  With 
the  growmg  interest  in  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  in  this  editorial  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  membership  of  the 
Hou.*ie. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

To  outlaw  the  Communists  as  sucii  comes 
perUously  close  to  outlawing  an  Idea,  and 
there  Is  no  law  In  the  world  strong  enough 
to  do  that.  No  matter  how  wicked  or  ob- 
jectionable  the  Idea  may  be.  it  can  be  over- 
come only  by  other  Ideas.  The  founding 
fathers  realized  this,  and  their  descendanU 
sliouid  never  forget  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
OtrrtAWiNo  THl  Communists 

"Congrcas  alK)Uld  enact  legislation  to  out- 
law the  Commuuist  Party  and  all  of  its  af- 
filiated agancin  and  publications.  •  •  • 
It  U  *  *  *  absurd  to  permit  a  'Russian 
party'  on  our  ballot." 

Tbeae  words  pose  a  question  which  Is  tn- 
craaaiacly  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention 
oX  aU  tixitiklng  Amertcaiis.  The  words  are 
not  iboae  of  irresponsible  extremUU.  They 
come,  rather,  from  Freedom  House,  a  highly 
respected.  llt>eral-mindad  body  of  citizens  of 
various  political  views  but  of  unified  devo- 
tion to  American  democracy. 


The  problem  of  outlawing  the  Communtet 
Purty  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  cur  entire  po- 
luical  system.  It  is  essential  that  the  an- 
swer be  found  through  n.ature  consideration, 
not  thPiugh  emotional  Judgment.  Tlie  pe- 
culiar difnculty  of  thU  problem  lies,  of 
course  in  the  nature  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty lueif.  The  primary  reason  not  to  outlaw 
the  party  sprmgs  from  tlie  most  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. The  freedom  of  assembly,  of  speech 
and  of  press  j^uaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
obviously  is  not  merely  freedom  tor  thoe* 
with  whom  we  agree.  It  Is  freedom  for  thoss 
with  whom  we  disagree,  for  the  dissenter, 
the  unorthoaox.  the  unpopular.  It  Is  free- 
dom to  denounce  the  exUtlng  Government 
and  to  advocate  a  peaceful  change  in  the  po- 
litical or  economic  structure. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  la  not  freedom  to 
commit  or  promote  sabotage  or  sedition  or 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
Violence  Nor  It  Is  freedom  to  assist  our 
enemies  In  time  of  war.  But  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  if  any  of  those  things 
is  done.  t>  ere  are  ample  laws  ( perhaps  with 
a  few  minor  additions!  to  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Any  action  of 
treason,  or  espionage,  or  sabotage,  or  vio- 
lence. U  punishable  under  existing  law.  In 
this  way  we  are  protected  against  Commu- 
nist action.  But  to  outlaw  the  Communlsu 
as  such  comes  perilously  close  to  outlawing- 
an  Idea,  and  there  Is  no  law  In  the  world 
strong  though  to  do  that.  No  matter  how 
ulcked  or  objectionable  the  Idea  may  be,  it 

can  be  overcome  only  by  other  Ideas.  The 
founding  fathers  realized  this,  and  their  de- 
scendants should  never  forget  It. 

By  attempting  to  legulate  against  the 
party  a*  a  whole  It  would  appear  that  we 
negate  the  principle*  of  a  liberal  democracy; 
we  deceive  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  we 
have  added  to  our  own  armor;  we  take  a  long 
step  toward  the  very  totalitarian  danger 
from  which  we  are  trying  to  protect  our 
country  and  we  do  not  actually  eliminate  a 
single  Communist;  we  merely  drive  him  un- 
derground, where  he  is  harder  to  tind  and  to 
watch 

Against  these  argumentsl  W»  submit  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  dojrot  thM  the  Com- 
munist Party  follows  the  policvjJf  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  rather  tiiatfSur  own,  and 
that  It  alms  at  the  overthrow  of  democratic 
government,  either  througn  internal  pres- 
sure r  with  Russian  assistance.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  United  Stat«te  court  of  ap- 
peals affirming  the  conviction)  of  11  Commu- 
nist leaders,  noted  that  "the  violent  capture 
of  all  existing  governments  Is  one  article  of 
the  creed  of  that  | Communist)  faith,  which 
abjures  the  poeslblllty  of  success  by  lawful 
means."  In  the  light  of  this  decision.  It 
wotUd  certainly  not  be  Illogical  to  declare 
the  party  outlaw.  As  Justice  Jackson  said 
In  a  recent  opinion,  "Conspiracy,  violence. 
Intimidation  *  *  *  are  all  that  keeps 
hope  alive  in  the  Communist  breast." 

It  was,  we  believe.  President  MacCracken 
who  advised  the  girls  In  a  graduating  claaa 
at  Vastar  to  "keep  an  open  mind,  but  not  lo 
open  that  your  brains  fall  out."  In  our  pur- 
suit of  the  true  essence  of  freedom  at  a  l.me 
like  this  we  hnd  ourselves  much  in  danger  ot 
iiavlng  It  ha{>pen  to  us. 

Yet  for  the  reasons  given  here  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  course  of  wisdom  Is  to  defer  ac- 
tion at  this  time.  The  Issue  can  be  solved 
pragmatically.  If  and  when  U  becomes  evi- 
dent that  order  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out outlawing  the  Communist  Party,  then 
we  shall  support  the  executive  brancli  of  the 
Government  in  taking  that  step.  We  hope 
that  lime  will  not  come.  But  If  It  should, 
such  action  would  not  then  be  In  conmct 
with  Mr  Truman's  words,  which  we  endorse. 
•It  would  be  tragic  In  the  highest  degree  if 
we  were  to  frighten  ourselves  Into  destroy- 
ing those  very  liberties  which  are  the  basis 
of  our  moral  leaderslUp  in  the  strugKle  for 
peace." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHWAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  oft -repeated  statement 
made  by  the  administrations  spokesmen, 
in  substance  and  to  the  effect  that  all 
who  venture  to  criticize  any  administra- 
tion suggestion  or  proeram  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  Stalin  is  nonsense — a  thinly 
disguised  attempt  to  intimidate,  to  stifle 
criticism. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  character- 
izes the  attempt  in  this  way— I  quote: 
W»  CawT  Sell  Ot7«  Ideals  Absoad  it  TntT 
Die  at  Home 

Hardly  had  the  Korean  Incident  settled 
down  to  the  status  of  normal  war  news  when 
Senator  LtrcAS.  of  Dllncls.  made  In  the 
United  States  Senate  a  remark  which  repre- 
■ento  one  thing  that  we  hope  wiU  be  avoided 
for  the  duration.  Senator  Taft  had  urged 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  .«tate  Achestm 
on  the  obvious  ground  that  events  had  cut 
the  heart  out  of  the  Acheson  policies.  Lucys' 
comment  was  that  TArrs  speech  gave  aid 

pnd  comfort  to  Stalin,  and  there  should  b* 
nothing  but  unitv  from  now  on. 

The  public  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  lest  present  events 
provide  the  opportunity  for  closing  the  ixx)k 
on  the  blunders  of  an  administration  which 
made  this  Red  thrtist  inevitable  Unity  is  aU 
very  well,  but  a  group  of  politicians  who 
messed  up  a  peace  the  way  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  makers  have  done  wUl  l>ear 
watching  as  they  try  their  skills  In  a  new 
field.  If  It  Is  to  t>e  considered  immoral  to 
criticize  the  man  who  wouldn't  defend  For- 
mosa 24  hours  ijefore  President  Truman  or- 
dered that  such  a  defense  should  be  set  up.  It 
U  difficult  to  see  what  area  for  free  discussion 
remains.  Freedom  of  criticism  is  now  more 
important  than  ever,  but  It  will  take  stout 
men  to  defend  it. 

The  Truman  administration  will  be  sorely 
tempted  to  use  the  fracas  In  Asia  as  a  pretext 
for  pushing  all  sorts  of  socialist  planning  and 
government il  boondrgiiUng.  on  the  theory 
that  It  is  needed  for  national  defense.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  warned  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Korean  Inciaent,  -National  defense  in 
the  lexicon  of  Washington  means  more  gov- 
ernment regulation,  more  government  control 
oTer  the  economy  and  over  the  people.  Any 
man  who  now  speaks  up  for  economy  or  free- 
dom from  controls  can  have  a  shooting  war 

thrown  at  him  "  Senator  Lucas  set  the  pitch 
on  the  very  first  day. 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  l>e  thinking 
aljout  U  political  warfare,  whether  the  war 
remains  cool  or  gets  hot.  We  must  be  far 
clearer  than  we  have  been  In  explaining  what 
we  will  settle  for  "Unconditional  surrender  ' 
convinced  the  Germans  a:id  Japanese  that 
for  them  It  was  victory  or  destruction.  In 
Russia  and  lU  satellites  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  regard  war  as  the  one  hope  of 
liberation.  Millions  of  Russians  felt  that 
way  about  Hitler's  invasion  of  their  country 
m  1041.  At  least  two  Ukrainian  armies  went 
over  to  the  Germans  In  the  first  few  weeks, 
and  mure  would  have  followed  had  Hitler 
paid  any  attention  to  political  warfare.  Why 
must  we  wait  for  a  general  war  before  making 
the  American  position  more  attractlre  to  out- 
siders? 

Up  to  now.  evidence  of  confidence  In  our 
own  way  of  doing  tilings  must  have  come 
Uirougb  only  dimly  to  the  Orient  Our  diplo- 
macy has  t>een  party  to  betrayaU  and  In- 
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UigtMS  with  Communist  infiltrators.  Almost 
at  the  bctir  of  the  strike  in  Korea.  American 
officials  were  assuring  reporters  that  Korea 
was  not  our  baby.  When  we  propose  eco- 
nomic aaatetance  to  backward  areas,  it  is  not 
by  means  of  the  tried  American  way  of  pri- 
vate investment,  but  via  a  gigantic  boondog- 
gle sifted  through  the  United  Nations  bu- 
reaucracy. The  peoples  who  have  run  under 
Stalin's  umbrella  have  not  done  so  frcm  love 
of  communism,  but  from  fear  that  they  wUl 
be  abandoned.  President  Truman  s  forth- 
right act  did  much  to  restore  the  prestige 
which  Rocisevelt  and  Acheson  had  done  so 
much  to  shatter.  But  not  even  MacArthur 
and  a  flock  of  B-29s  can  keep  hopie  in  free 
America  alive  in  the  world  if  liberty  and  in- 
dividual enterprise  are  assassinated  here  at 
home — by  the  same  breed  of  planners  aid 
stuffed  shirts  wiio  have  done  so  much  to  mur- 
der them  b-hifjixd. 


It  Is  the  Duty  of  Every  Citizen  To  Be  Vocal 
as  Well  as  Patriotic  in  Times  Such  as 
These 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I.  F 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  :ll:.ncis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT  A  II VES 

Monday.  August  14,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  perilous  times  in 
which  we  live  must  be  shared  alike  by 
officials  of  the  Government  and  private 
citizens  for  a  satisfactorj-  solution  can 
come  only  from  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  situation.  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  expressing  a  view- 
point deserving  considerauon  by  the 
Congress.  Under  permission  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  including  the  text  of  his 
letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  writer.  Mr  Joseph  E.  McNaughton, 
is  publisher  of  the  Eftinsham  ■  lil.  >  Daily 
News,  executive  of  a  radio  station  sen'ing 
the  same  area,  and  an  informed  student 
of  public  affairs.    His  letter  follows: 

ErriNGHAM  Dailt  News. 
Effingham.  III.,  August  7.  19S0. 
Hon    Edwako  H.  Jenison, 

Pans.  III. 

DEAa  CoNCRiissMAN  Jenison!   Slncc  I   be- 

Ueve  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  be 

vocal  as  well  as   patriotic  in  times  such   a^t 

these.  I  want  to  point  out  a  situation  which 

worries  me. 

American  trocps  are  fighting  on  the  Asian 
lana  mass.  I  wonder  if  this  Is  the  smart 
way  to  fight  Russia.  Russia  can  use  hun- 
dreds of  thotis&nds  of  satellite  troope  to 
bleed  us  in  an  Asiatic  land  war. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  permit  R..issia  to 
bleed  us  while  fighting  Russian  equipped 
sateUlte  troops  who  are  inflamed  with  revo- 
lutionary verve. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  policy  Is  to  pre- 
p>are  with  all  poslsble  speed  and  vlcor  and 
then  to  fight  more  or  less  the  type  war  the 
English  fought  tgainst  Napoleon.  S«.>rt  of 
a  low  manpower  loss  perimeter  war.  While 
we  are  fighting  the  perimeter  war  I  suggest 
we  send  highly  trained  secret  military,  espi- 
onage, and  aatx^tage  agents  into  enemy 
lands,  and  broadcast  propaganda  to  enemy 
peoples  on  a  great  scale. 

I'm  not  a  bit  sold  on  receiving  revolu- 
tioinary  Asia  on  the  point  of  our  ance  in 
enormous,  sanguine,  cloce  range  Verduas. 


F<tr  t)ett^r  for  us  I  i>elieve  to  prodOO 
mtlitary  supplies  in  XnfX  quantltie*  and 
using  such  places  as  Japan  and  Formosa 
as  bases,  blast  the  Russian.  Chinese,  and  so 
fortii.  factories  and  dues  Into  ruins  «ith 
air  power 

A  war  which  finds  our  Infantry  fighting 
Russian  mercenaries  and  not  bombing  the 
factories  in  Manchuria  which  supply  the 
Russian  inlartry  strikes  me  as  asinine,  and 
the  very  reverse  of  the  type  war  we  should 
be  fighting  If  we  must  pit  our  manpower 
against  the  Asian  hordes,  for  God's  sake  let's 
t>omb  hell  out  of  the  factories  which  are 
supplying  the  enemy. 

Tiianking  ycu  for  your  indulgence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  E   McNaughton, 

Publisher. 


Far«.e   of  Soviet  CoiUboration   Leadicf 
United  States  to  Global  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSAC  HrSFTTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.PRESEVIATIVE8 
Mo7iday.  Auguit  14.  1''50 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachuselis.     Mr. 

Speaker.  undCi  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  fron.  the  Ftoslcu  Sunday 
Herald  of  August  13.  1950: 

Faecz  ot  Sovirx  CoLI,.'^BOR^r:c^•  Seen  Lzaoins 

Us    to    Gl.ObAL     Wak 

(By  Jan  Ciechanowskl) 

Wars  are  not  won  by  military  effort  alone. 
The  United  SUtes  won  the  last  world  war 
not  orUy  because  its  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  war  production  were  powerful,  eaeciive, 
iad  perfectly  coordinated.  The  American 
Victory  was  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that, 
while  hostilities  lasted,  its  foreign  policy 
was  likewise  coordinated  and  consistent  with 
Its  war  effort. 

While  the  shooting  war  lasted,  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  the  diplomats  of 
the  two  fighting  camps  to  hcdd  >jint  confer- 
ences even  for  the  purpose  of  mutua.Uy  com- 
plaining to  one  anotrter  of  any  single  aggres- 
sion launched  by  any  of  their  country's 
aUies. 

However  insistently  we  stress  the  otBcial 
version  that  the  war  in  lkX>rea  is  only  a  clash 
between  the  aggressive  North  Koreans  and  a 
United  Nations  p«jllce  force,  we  knew  that, 
in  realty,  it  Is  a  shooting  war  between  tiie 
Soviet-led  forces  of  communism  and  the 
American -led  forces  of  western  democracy. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  current  meet- 
ing of  the  UN  Security  Ccuncll,  pre-^ided 
over  by  the  df-Iecate  of  Soviet  Russia — the 
fxjwer  behind  the  Korean  aggression — ap- 
pears somewhat  Incongruous. 

We  knew  that  the  North  Koreans  are  en- 
tirely armed,  equipped,  and  et  least  partly 
commanded  by  the  Soviets.  We  have  reason 
to  exfject  that,  when  the  tide  of  battle  turns 
in  favor  oi  the  American  troops.  Communist 
Ciiinese  rel.iforcemenis.  likewise  armed  and 
commanded  by  the  Soviets,  will  enter  the 
fight  against  the  American  UN  forces. 

Notwith5tanding  these  circumstances  the 
American  r;overnrr>ei;t  is  still  acting  as  iJ  it 
believed  that  the  S<  vlets  might  be  swayed  by 
diplomatic  arguments  at  tbe  United  Nations 
Council  and  influenced  to  change  their  pc- 
ioy  of  world  dcmi nation  to  one  of  collabora- 
tion for  a  one-wurld  peace. 

Surely,  in  ahe  face  of  the  record,  such  a 
hope  appears  to  be  unfounded  From  the 
outset  the  Soviets  ha\e  amngt  cnrnoletelv 
Ited    the    L.N.     Ai    the    UN    aiiU    m 
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olbcr  oonferenc«»  they  m»nwyd  to  prevent 
Um  United  State*  of  Amctic*  trooa  achteving 
any  of  lu  major  postwar  policy  alms  »Mch  aa 
the  cunclualoo  of  pe«c«  ueatlea  vlth  Oer- 
many.  Austria,  and  Japan. 

trrmNABL^  »rrc*TiON 

Tbey  brought  about  th*  partlUonlng  of 
Germany.  Au5trla.  and  Korea  They  created 
an  untenable  »Stu«Uon  m  Trtesle  »nd  in 
Korva.  They  hare  rlolated  pn»ct»CAlly  every 
dauae  of  every  j^aty  they  ever  signed.  They 
have  never  c««sed  to  attack  and  to  vilify  Hie 
United  State*  of  Amerlea  In  their  speeches, 
their  press,  and  In  their  skUlfully  conducted 
propaganda. 

They  haT«  caused  American  diplomatic 
irilfr**''  to  t>e  Insulted,  arrested,  expelled,  and 
rcBtrlcted  in  the  performance  of  their  normal 
duties  In  Soviet-enslaved,  satellite  countries. 
They  are  now  vorklng  to  turn  the  Asiatic 
peoples  agKtnst  the  United  States  of  America 
»iMt  Its  allies.  They  have  succeeded  In  dl- 
vMlBC  the  world,  which  was  to  have  been  a 
OD«  world  of  f>eac«.  Into  two  opposing  worlds 
of  communism  versus  democracy 

To  continue  to  ignore  the  present  cleavage 
of  the  world  and  the  growing  menace  of  the 
ever  dynamic  Soviet  policy  can  only  lead  to 
(Uaaater.  To  allow  the  Sovleu  to  misuse 
esMristic  and  parliamentary  dilatory  meth- 
ods In  order  to  prevent  the  UN  Council  from 
perfonmng  its  duty,  while  American  soldiers 
are  fighting  and  dying  In  a  war  launched 
and  directed  by  the  Soviets,  does  not  appear 
to  make  seiue. 

TWO  AXIOMS 

Two  axioms  stem  from  logic  and  history, 
namely,  that  once  hostilities  have  started.  It 
Is  futile  to  ccunt  on  the  effectiveness  of 
diplomatic  methods  that  have  failed  to  pre- 
vent them  and.  that  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
flict the  side  whose  troops  are  retreating  can 
hardly  expect  to  obtain  fair  terms  of  peace 
by  negotiation 

One  might  also  add  that,  while  a  conflict  U 
actually  In  progress,  diplomatic  moves  in- 
tended to  placate  the  enemy  are  doomed  to 
failure.  For  Instance,  the  United  States  of 
America  could  not  seriously  hope  to  placate 
the  Sovleu  by  not  opposing  the  admission 
to  the  UN  of  CommunLst  China. 

The  Soviets  would  certainly  Interpret  such 
a  move  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  as  an 
atte.-npt  at  appe:isement.  while  American 
prestige  would  be  lowered  In  the  Far  East 
and.  particularly.  In  Indochina,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan  and  among  the  European 
1  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


UKE   IT  Oa  MOT 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  In  Koree.  the 
Soviets  have  challenged  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  not  the  UN  Their  chief  aim 
hi  returning  to  the  UN  Council  after  a  7 
months'  long  walkout  Is  to  stall  the  Coun- 
cil's work  until  the  UN  police  force  is  thrcwn 
out  of  Korsa.  Their  second  mure  far-reach- 
ing aim  is  to  show  their  power  to  the  na- 
tions they  ars  trying  to  draw  away  frum 
American  leadership  by  Intimidation 

Their  third  aim  is  to  probe  American  de- 
termination by  means  of  direct  challenges. 
In  the  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in  demon- 
strating the  weakness  of  American  policy, 
should  the  United  States  of  America  fall  to 
take  up  their  cbalie!.ge. 

Sorely  It  is  time  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  divided  and  cannot  be  united  by 
using  defensive  dlpkimatic  means  It  is  time 
to  realize  that  there  are  in  exutence  two 
rival  tntcmatlooal  organlxatlons:  the  UN. 
still  ready  to  follow  the  American  lead,  and 
the  Sovietic  OocDlnform.  the  international 
branch  offlie  of  th«  Moscow  Communut 
VatloMi. 

Tta«  record  abows  that  the  UN  can  only 
function  on  tbs  portkio  of  the  globe  still 
tnm  from  Sonst  dfwtlftlon  and,  even  than, 
only  when  ths  SovteU  do  not  take  part  la  Ito 
mec  tints. 


The  Soviets  are  certainly  not  anxious  for 
weetern  denKvracles  to  collaborate  in  their 
Comlnfcirm  in  the  shaping  of  a  Communist 
w(wld  On  the  other  hand,  the  American- 
led  western  democracies  still  appear  to  re- 
gard the  presence  of  Soviet  Ru.-«ia  m  the 
UN  as  IndUpensable  to  It*  functioning  in  the 
task  of  working  out  and  of  defending  the 
democratic  way  of  life  In  the  portion  of  the 
world  still  outside  the  Iron  curuin  We 
have  thus  reached  a  supreme  paradox  In 
statesmanship. 

The  time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  taking  up 
Herbert  Hoovers  suggestion  and  either  find- 
ing the  procedural  way  to  expel  the  Soviets  as 
an  a^cgressor  power  from  the  UN  or  to  set  up 
a  new  International  organiaitlon  without 
them  on  truly  democratic  lines.  It  Is  urgent 
to  do  so  while  American  leadership,  coupled 
With  the  growing  danger  of  Soviet  aKgression 
Is  still  sufficiently  potent  to  convince  the 
American-led  nations  that  their  security  and 
the  survival  of  dem<icracy  make  It  Imperative. 

To  continue  the  tragic  farce  of  Soviet  col- 
laboration allegedly  for  peace  and  democ- 
racy In  the  present  UN  and  to  pursue  a  pul- 
ley still  on  the  defensive  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  challenge,  is  the  surest  way  of  drifting 
into  another  war. 


Diplomatic  Blunders  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON  GERALD  R.  FORD  JR. 

or  MICH1G.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPkE&ENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  various  editorials  from  the  July 
24.  1950.  issue  of  Life  magazine. 

No  one  should  object  to  sound  criticism 
or  an  evaluation  of  their  pa.st  actions. 
Only  the  weak,  when  previous  mistakes 
are  more  obvious  than  ever,  hide  under 
a  self-preservaiion  smoke  screen  and  say, 
"This  is  no  time  for  bygones." 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  agpression  into 
South  Korea,  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration leaders  have  been  wanting  the 
public  to  forget  the  terrible  diplomatic 
blunders  of  the  State  Department  in  Asia 
and  the  Par  East.  Fort  unately  the  Amer- 
ican people,  through  editorials  such  as 
those  in  Life  maeazine.  are  being  told 
the  truth  Tlie  full  and  complete  truth 
of  our  Pacific  stupidity  may  hurt  the  iet 
the  dast  settle"  policy  makers  of  the 
Slate  Dt^partment.  but  the  full  and  com- 
plete truth  as  to  why  we  have  lost  China 
and  whv  we  are  currently  fighting  a  war 
in  Korea  will  be  helpful  in  setting  a 
proper  course  m  the  months  ahead. 

The  Life  magazine  editorials  of  the 
afore-mentioned  date  demand  the  resig- 
nation or  dismissal  of  Acheson.  If  Sec- 
retary Acheson  does  not  publicly  disavow 
his  previoiis  China  and  Pacific  policies. 
I  hkewise  beheve  he  should  resign.  If 
Mr.  Ache&on  is  now  convinced  of  the 
fallacies  of  his  underlings,  thase  who  as- 
sisted in  setting  the  bankrupt  Pacific  pol- 
icy, and  will  renounce  straightforwardly 
their  views,  then  he  Is  qualified  to  re- 
n^ain  in  the  President's  Cabinet  In  the 
months  ahead.  However,  if  Mr.  Acheson 
still  believes  in  such  previoa'-Iy  discred- 
ited tiieories  for  combating  Communist 


influence  in  Asia,  and  Is  only  sUndlng 
by  till  we  win  m  Korea,  then  he  should 
have  his  present  position  of  responsi- 
bility. This  is  no  tune  for  half-hearted 
cooperation.  Either  Mr.  Acheson  is 
wholeheartedly  opposed  to  Communist 
and  fellow -traveler  policies  in  the  Far 
East,  and  If  so  he  should  publicly  re- 
nounce all  past  views,  or  he  should  step 
aside  for  another  who  will  do  more  than 
acquiesce  by  silence. 

In  the  new.spapers  for  August  8.  1950, 
that  so-called  expert  for  the  Far  East. 
Mr  Owen  Lattimore.  urges  that  Commu- 
nist China  be  seated  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  the  same  tune  playoci  by 
Joe  Stalm  and  the  Russian  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Malik.  Birds  of 
a  feather  seem  to  flock  touether. 

In  closing  let  me  compliment  the  edi- 
tor of  Life  magazine  for  discussing  frank- 
ly matters  which  too  loni;  have  been 
glossed  over  and  covered  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration leaders. 


Advice  to  the  North  Koreans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

r    ►     -t  I    I  H    '  AK     r  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AugiLSt  14.  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Slocum.  of  Mound  City.  S.  Dak.,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  North  Koreans: 

You  poor  misguided  brown  brothers.  You 
let  the  Ruaaians  lead  you  Into  killing  your 
brothers  of  the  South.  All  they  want  la  to 
have  you  kUl  and  be  killed  so  they  can  come 
and  live  In  your  homes  and  take  your  land 
and  make  Into  slaves  to  work  it  your  women 
and  children  When  It  Is  too  late,  your 
spirits  will  look  down  and  see  this,  but  you 
cannot  come  t>ack  to  make  It  right,  for  you 
have  heard  and  minded  the  Russians  now, 
and  that  Is  why  you  mubl  mind  them  forever. 


The  Spanish  QuesHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  :<  WA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N  lATUTS 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
viewpoint  of  one  of  the  foremost  Cath- 
olic priests  in  my  district  on  the  Spanish 
question  has  been  ably  pre.sented  m  a 
letter  written  by  Msgr.  Vitus  Stoll. 
of  Creston.  Iowa,  to  the  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  dowa*  Register.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  de- 
sire to  include  Father  Stoll  s  letter; 
Hi  Thinks  Spaniabiw  Have  Morx   Prftdom 

To  the  Enrro*: 

The  Franco  question  seems  to  be  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  cloae.    Prepare  to  weep,  ye  editors  of 
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the  Register,  who  have  coddled  Russian  com- 
munism for  26  years  and  t>ewaUed  the 
••tyranny"  of  Franco. 

The  Spanish  question  unleashed  a  preat 
deal  Oi  anti-Catholic  prejudice,  carelully 
cloaked  behind  a  pretended  love  of  popular 
freedom.  No  doubt  the  Spanish  people  have 
more  true  freedom  now  than  under  the  bru- 
tal republic  that  did  not  hesl»ate  to  shed 
blood  for  the  sake  ol  Interests  that  had  no 
connection  with  uny  particular  form  of  g«.v- 
ernment  Spain  might  have.  Lodgeism.  syn- 
dicalism, socialism,  communism,  liberalism, 
proletarian  lust  for  power,  sectarianism,  all 
»ere  clamoring  for  the  death  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Neither  age.  nor  sex.  nor  God's  la-v 
received  any  consideration.  Eleven  thousand 
clergy  and  rellglotis  were  slain  in  cold  bU»od. 
•  •  •  but  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  rehash  the 
lurid  story.  The  so-called  republic  died  the 
death  It  deserved.  Let  the  coddlers  of  com- 
munism mourn,  the  rest  of  tis  thank  God 
that  we  still  have  a  fooihold  for  freedom 
there. 

DTPLOMATIC  Rri-ATIONS 

Another  step,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
taken  before  the  prcLlem  is  completely  dis- 
posed of.  Ambassadorial  relations  must  X>e 
restored.  There  should  t>e  little  dlfBculty. 
Vvc  hav  chosen  to  :.old  our  ground  against 
Moscow  from  now  on.  It  will  be  a  costly  and 
deadly  affair,  thanlu  to  the  Communists,  fel- 
low travelers,  pinks  in  pulpits  and  editorial 
chairs.  Russia's  irlends  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, all  of  them  will  continue  some  show  of 
resistance  till  the  very  end. 

But  how  is  It  that  President  Truman  did 
cot  see  the  light  all  these  years  and  Insist  on 
leaving  undisturbed  the  settlement  Rooeevelt 
had  mad-*  of  the  opanlsh  question?  May  not 
it  l>e  that  nature  denied  Mr.  Trum.in  any 
flicker  of  the  statesman  s  vision,  and  im- 
rarted  to  him  on!y  the  shirt  sight  of  the 
politician?  He  may  have  deemed  it  smart 
politics  to  play  up  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who 
herself  deemed  It  smart  to  play  along  with 
leftists,  religious  bigots,  and  doculnalre 
editors. 

coMTorr  TO  strssu 

Ifr.  Truman  should  have  seen  that  such 
people  eventually  gave  aid  and  comfort  only 
to  Russia.  At  last  he  sees  it  now  to  his 
humiliation,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson.  whom  he  even 
went  out  of  hla  way  to  belaud  as  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  State  since  the  days  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Not  such  as  he  were  a  Hull, 
a  Marshall,  a  Stettmlus.  a  Byrnes,  who.  one  by 
one.  found  no  good  ptirpoee  and  no  honor  In 
continuing  to  serv?  him 

Now  »hat  the  dead  bodies  of  American  sol- 
diers are  being  brought  back,  the  people  may 
yet  arise  In  wrath  and  demand  to  know,  why 
all  this  stupidity,  blindness,  graft,  waste,  and 
unpreparedness  In  the  face  of  rampart  surg- 
ing communism. 

Vrrcs  Stoll. 

CUSTON.   Iowa. 


Propi  Under  the  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Of 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT ATINIES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  when  I  was  in  the  California 
Legislature.  I  could  turn  to  the  pages 
of  the  Petaluma  Arcus-Couner  to  read 
verv'  discernini:  comments  on  the  news 
of  the  Jay.     In  Congress  I  have  contin- 


ued to  follow  the  editorial  columns  of 
this  newspaper.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
Nations  economic  situation.  It  was 
written.  I  presume,  by  John  A.  Olmsted, 
publisher  of  the  Argus-Courier,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  August  4,  1950,  edition  of 
that  newspaper. 

Props    Cant    Tav-e    Us    Prom    ULTiMAn 
Collapse 

We  have  knocked  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fii:r  Deal  to  a  faure-thee-well  for  several  years 
nuw  and  ha^•e  seen  no  good  In  them.  Ihe 
trend  has  been  In  the  wrong  direction  and 
we  have  tried  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of 
most  of  the  New  Deal  reasoning. 

There  Is  one  effect  of  both  of  them,  how- 
ever, which  seems  temporarily  to  have  cre- 
ated a  good  effect. 

This  effect  ts  pointed  out  by  Fortune 
ma-zazlne  which  says: 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  1932  style  of 
depression  has  become  a  political  impossi- 
bility. Government  Is  now  the  employer  or 
purchaser  of  nearly  one-qrarter  oi  the  gtxxls 
and  services  produced  by  the  United  States 
economy.  In  the  other  three-quarters  of  the 
economy — through  credit,  tax.  and  monetary 
powers,  through  labor  and  welfare  legisla- 
tion, through  subsidies,  guaranties,  and  con- 
trols of  one  sort  or  another— Government  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  what  goes  on.  In 
all  this  apparatus  there  are  ob\-lous  elements 
of  built-in  stability  for  the  economy." 

In  other  words  the  Governmont.  with  the 
powers  It  has  taken  unto  itself,  can  prevent 
a  depression  or  control  the  economy  to  the 
extent  that  no  Incipient  depression  can  be- 
come  disastrous,  at  least  for  the  time  l)elng. 

This  Is  accomplished  by  putting  prop>s  un- 
der the  weak  places,  Just  as  we  might  put 
props  under  the  collapsing  portions  of  an 
old  house. 

These  props  keep  the  economy  going  until 
the  elements  which  have  tended  to  destroy 
the  whole  structure  can  be  to  a  certain  de- 
gree controlled.  We  can  still  live  in  the  old 
structure. 

These  props  however,  lead  us  into  very 
dangerous  jxjsitlons.  No  prop  can  strengthen 
an  old  house  to  the  point  that  the  house  will 
be  as  good  as  new.  But  we  eet  the  Idea  that 
we  are  safe  as  long  as  we  prevent  this  or  that 
secment  of  the  economy  from  coHapsine. 

Fortune  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
"some  dangers  to  the  mainsprings  of  the 
economy.  Here  It  is  the  trend  rather  than 
any  very  palpable  c'amage  to  the  business 
mechanism  that  is  disturbing' 

In  other  words.  Fortune  takes  a  round- 
about, highfalutin  way  of  saying  that  we 
can  stop  a  depression  by  giving  the  economy 
a  shot  In  the  arm  once  In  a  while. 

The  magazine  goes  on  to  say  that  an  econ- 
omy that  is  25  percent  government  can  work, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  work  very  well.  But 
It  looks  with  misgivings  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that,  because  this  25  percent  control 
works  for  a  time,  we  can  go  on  up  the  con- 
trol ladder  to  30  percent  or  50  percent  and 
be  assured  that  that  percentage  wUi  work, 
even  for  a  short  time. 

Yep.  we  can  prop  the  oid  house  from  time 
to  time  and  still  make  it  livable  for  a  time. 
But  it  isn  t  sa^e  to  count  on  the  old  house 
to  stifllce  for  the  kids  when  they  gruw  up 

That's  what's  the  matter  with  the  New 
and  the  Fair  Deals.  They  S^ure  on  tr.e  prjps 
for  the  time  t>ei:ii? — especially  at  election 
time,  and  Ignore  the  future  consequences. 

Some  day  this  old  economy  of  ours  is 
going  to  collapse  like  the  deacon's  one-horse 
shay,  if  we  don't  quit  depending  on  prop* 
to  keep  It  from  collapsing. 

Every  time  we  use  a  prop  on  It  we  go  deeper 
ar.d  deeper  Into  debt  and  it  costs  more  end 
more  to  keep  the  old  structure  from  going 


to  pieces.  So  we  pile  debt  onto  debt  and 
cost  onto  cost  without  stopping  to  think 
where  such  a  course  leads  in  the  ead. 
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Fines  aod  Jail  Sentences  Under  tb« 
Brannan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRraENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1S50 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  the  S'^retar>'  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan.  criticizing  me 
for  a  speech  I  made  over  5  montlis  ago 
which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  then  reprinted  to  meet  the 
demand  of  Members  who  wanted  extra 
copies  of  It.  Mr.  Brannan  advises  me 
now  that  he  is  "both  surprised  and 
alarmed  to  discover"  that  my  speech 
pointed  out  that  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan  bill.  S  1971 — introduced  by  Senator 
Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma — contained 
15  pases  o'  penalties  rangms  from  fines 
to  jail  sentences  for  those  farmers  who 
failed  to  keep  books  according  to  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  who  made  false  reports  or  records. 
The  penalties  vary  up  to  $1,000  in  fines 
and  up  to  ]  year  m  jail,  or  both. 

Mr.  Brannan  advises  that  these  provi- 
sions v.ere  put  in  the  bill  to  reduce  jjen- 
eliies  ran.emg  from  fines  up  to  $10,000 
o-  5  years  in  jail,  or  both,  which  would 
be  applicable  under  peneral  statutes  al- 
ready on  the  books,  to  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  Brannan  plan  program  were 
it  enacted  into  law. 

The  Secretary  inadvertently  has  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag. 

Pirst.  he  concedes,  whether  he  intends 
to  do  so  or  not  that  drastic  fines  and 
jail  s?ntenc?s  would  have  to  be  m  the 
ibw  to  make  his  plan  operate 

Second,  he  discloses  that  he  has  not 
studied  the  matters  of  fines  and  jail  sen- 
tences, or  he  would  know  that  S.  1971. 
the  so-called  Brannan  plan  bill,  states 
in  the  p>enalty  section  that — 

The  remedies  tncl  penalties  provided  in 
t^  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  f-.nd  not  in 
substitution  for  any  of  the  remedies  or  pen- 
alties under  existmg  law. 

In  other  words,  this  bill,  instead  of  re- 
ducing penalties,  confirms  existing  pen- 
alties and  adds  new  ones. 

Third,  the  bill  creates  a  new  crime 
in  America,  the  failure  of  farmers  to 
file  reports,  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  bill  may  prescribe  as 
he  pleases. 

I  have  searched  Mr.  Brannan 's 
speeches,  and  nowher?  do  I  find  that  he 
has  e\er  mentioned  these  drastic  penal- 
ties, either  those  in  the  bill  or  those 
already  on  the  st£.tutes  which  he  now 
reveals  would  be  applicable. 

Certainly  Mr.  Brannan  would  not 
want  me  to  t)e  a  party  in  any  con- 
spiracy to  keep  the  facts  from  the 
American  people  generally  and  our 
farmers  specifically. 
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The  S«" rotary  mAkes  a  plet  for  coop- 
erauon  and  f»ir  play  In  the  considera- 
tion of  farm  programs.  With  that  plea 
I  am  In  hearty  accord.  If  I  have  stood 
ffir  one  thins  more  than  another  duruiK 
Uie  time  I  have  been  In  Congress.  It  is 
that  agricultural  legislation  should  be 
ke|A  out  of  partisan  politics.  I  have 
serT«d  under  both  Republican  and 
DcmoeraUc  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
tram  W.  M.  Jardme  to  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son. Every  one  of  these  men  viewed 
farm  questions  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  interest  and  kept  ihem  out 
of  portiian  politics.  They  worked  with 
Republicans  and  Dc^mocrats,  with  farm 
organiatiODs  and  farmers  in  tryinjK  to 
reach  a  solution  of  the  vexing  problems 
of  agriculture  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
cannot  be  said  for  the  present  Secretary. 

For  M  years  I  have  served  on  the 
House  Oommittee  on  Agriculture  under 
both  Republican  and  DemocraUc  leader- 
ship. Never  during  that  time  has  there 
been  partisanship  on  that  committee. 
There  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
yes.  but  politics  has  not  entered  in. 
That  is  the  case  today  under  the  leader- 
sliip  of  our  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, H.\BOLD  D.  COOLIY. 

I  am  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  know  that 
the  leaders  of  the  farm  organizations  are 
anxious  to  cooperate.  I  know  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congres.  of  both  parties  feel  the 
same  way.  But  there  cannot  be  this 
cooperation  unless  Secretary  Brannan 
is  vkilling  to  treat  agriculture  ^nd  agri- 
cultural legislation  as  his  predecessors 
have  done — as  an  economic  and  not  a 
political  problem.  Whenever  Secretary 
Brannan  is  1:1  the  frame  of  mind  to  con- 
sider It  from  tiiat  standpoint,  he  can 
count  on  my  hearty  cooperation. 


Red  Raftia  Reallj  Dumb — Not  Clever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt.SENTATlVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bill  Cunningham,  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  August  13, 
ISbO: 

Rid  Boacu  Reallt  Ocm»— Not  Clxvks 
(By  BUI  Cunningham ) 

TtM  liope  was  aipuMtd  in  tSiU  spac*  iMt 
•oatfay  that  BiusU  would  t>e  cbartsed  un- 
«9ataoeaUy.  by  nama.  and  wUiusut  further 
delay  with  lnt«ra«tu>nai  crlsoc  in  the  ca«« 
of  Korea  and  that  unless  her  agent.  Mr.  M&llk. 
reformed  In  hU  parliamentary  coudact  of 
the  United  KatlOM  fterurlty  Council  meet- 
ings, that  h*  bm  challea«ed  and  fcrced  to 
mnvnder  the  gKwmL  Pan  of  that  hopa  was 
rwMBnl  thia  p«at  VMk.  when  botn  the  Onlt«d 
&Ut««  and  British  repreMntaUvw  tpoMM 
Ruaala't  naoM  for  tJM  fkrct  time,  and  if  th«y 
didn't  charge  Buaata  with  atartlnc  the  war 
to  th«  Bast,  they  did  charge  Ruaala  can  stop 
U  U  ahe  «Ui. 


80  far  aa  Uallk  goes,  he  »  stlU  going— after 
a  *e«k».  By  what  even  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtee  hns  now  publicly  de- 
nounced as  a  mibuster.  this  latest  of  the 
moon-faced  llUK«»lte  flap-Jaws  has  man- 
aged to  keep  the  world's  police  body  from 
considering  anything.  If  the  isjues  weren  t 
so  serious,  the  entire  performance  would  be 
comical. 

The  council  has  been  barred  from  consid- 
ering the  questions  the  whole  world  waits 
to  bear,  because  Malik  refuses  to  give  his  de- 
cisions, as  presiding  officer,  over  whether 
the  representative  of  the  Korean  Republic, 
meaning  South  Korea,  can  take  his  place  at 
the  uble.  The  queetlon.  with  deadly  per- 
sistence, keeps  being  brought  up  by  Dr  T  F. 
T^lang.  the  representative  of  Nationalist 
China— a  gentleman  who's  anathema  to 
Malik,  anyhow. 

Dr.  Tslang  keeps  arising  to  a  point  of  order 
and  demanding  a  ruling.  Sometimes  he  does 
It  In  no  more  than  a  half  dozen  words.  The 
Russian  then  explodes  a  speech,  seldom 
shorter  than  45  minutes.  In  which  he  abuses 
the  United  States,  Nationalist  China,  goes 
Into  a  lot  of  meaningless  gibberish  concern- 
ing the  history  of  the  point,  or  even  yields 
the  fliwr  to  other  orators. 

But  he  won't  render  a  decision.  Hence, 
there's  been  no  business,  and  there  may  be 
no  business  until  his  turn  In  the  chair  ends 
on  midnight  of  August  31.  In  line  with  the 
suggestion  made  here,  the  other  delegates.  In 
secret  meeting  and  open  discussion,  have 
discussed  at  least  three  ways  of  dispensing 
with  Malik. 

One  of  these  would  be  to  amend  the  rules. 
The  second  would  be  to  boycott  any  further 
meetings  while  he  Is  presiding.  The  third  Is 
to  demand  a  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  take  the  issue  of 
Malik  to  it.  It  Is  believed  at  the  site  that 
any  of  these  methods  might  work,  but  it 
likewise  considered  that  the  precedent  estab- 
lished might  be  dangerous,  that  any  of  these 
moves  could  be  called  undemocratic  and 
that,  as  matters  stand  to  here,  Malik's  malin- 
gering l«nt  too  ImporUnt  anyhow. 

It's  not  too  Important,  unless  Russia  has 
further  aggreaaion  in  some  other  quarter 
immediately  in  mind,  because  the  Korean 
action  is  already  under  way.  Its  legality  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  al- 
ready established,  the  call  has  already  gone 
forth  for  as  many  troops  as  the  member 
nations  can  spare,  and  there's  nothing  fur- 
ther for  the  Security  Couocll  to  do,  but  stand 
to  it«  guns. 

nOM   CiafTTTlION   TO   CI.OWN    HIS    «OLI 

Unless  there's  something  more  to  the  Malik 
performance  than  he's  Indicated  to  date,  he's 
merely  turning  from  a  forbidding  Into  a 
comical  figure.  The  Kremlin's  centurion  Is 
becoming  the  Lake  Success  clown.  When  he 
came  roaring  back  to  take  over,  there  seemed 
to  be  two  dread  poeslblUtles.  One  was  that 
he  might  be  moving  In  to  block  unified 
action  against  the  next  Red  strike — possibly 
against  Formosa,  where  we're  out  on  a  limb. 
This  he  could  do  by  hurling  the  Russian 
veto,  thus  cutting  us  loose  on  our  own. 

The  other  possibility  was  that  Russia 
might  be  planning,  through  him,  to  curse 
us  all  for  the  record,  withdraw  from  the 
United  Natloru  for  good,  and  consider  her- 
self provided  with  full  pretexts  for  war.  We 
can  still  keep  our  fingers  crossed,  but  2 
weeks  of  the  gentleman  ■  allotted  four  have 
elapeed. 

There  are  no  reports  of  new  action  In  the 
vicinity  of  Formosa  and.  so  far  at  least,  Mr. 
Malik  has  shown  no  signs  of  walking  cut. 
Rather,  he  eeems  determined  to  sit  it  out. 

The  vartotu  experts  are  now  trying  to 
figure  what  the  Russian  reasoning  is.  and  the 
nearest  to  unanimity  Is  that  Russia  may  feel 
she's  profiting  vastly  from  the  Malik  tirades 
■gainst  the  United  States  delivered  on  the 


soil  of  the  United  States  These  are  being 
beamed  aU  OTer  the  Asiatic  world,  and  their 
Impact  aa  propaganda  cannot  be  measured 
from  this  dUtance. 

Pt)llowlng  the  old  sports  proverb.  "Never 
underestimate  the  opposition."  we'd  be 
fcwllsh  not  to  grant  that  this  Impact  may  be 
terrific.  There  seems  to  be  Just  as  good  a 
chance,  however,  that  the  Russians  have  no 
very  real  Idea  of  what  they're  doing,  that 
they're  simply  caught  on  a  foolish  spot  with 
as  the  Hollywood  phrase  Is.  egg  on  their 
chins,  and  that  they're  doing  what  they're 
doing  because  they  don't  know  what  else  to 
do. 

The  popular  theory  In  this  country  Is  that 
the  Russians  are  far  cuter  than  we  are.  that 
they  are  equlpjied  with  a  diabolical  cunning 
that  enables  them  to  outfigure,  outmaneu- 
ver,  and  outtrlck  us  every  time,  whereas 
the  record  clearly  proves  them  utterly  and 
stupidly  dumb.  They  haven't  gained  any- 
thing they  haven't  been  handed,  and  they'd 
have  a  lot  more  now  if  they  really  had  been 
smart. 

The  faithful  here  have  h^'ard  that  ex- 
pounded from  this  pulpit  steadily  since  1945. 
1946,  and  1947  when  this  correspondent  had 
the  chance,  first  to  study  their  armies  in 
Germany,  and  later  their  negotiators  at  San 
FYanclsco.  Paris,  etc.  Now  others  are  newly 
publicizing  the  same  conclusions.  Prom 
Germany,  recently,  the  crack  Associated  Press 
correspondent.  West  Gallagher,  summed  up 
the  serious  and  damaging  dlplom.itlc  mis- 
takes the  supposedly  smart  Russians  have 
made  in  Europe  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

He  likened  their  record  to  Hitler's,  recalled 
that  when  the  Nazis  were  rolling.  Hitler's 
slightest  move  was  awesomely  regarded  by 
us  as  a  stroke  of  maivolent  genius.  The 
Nazis  were  supposed  to  have  the  best  propa- 
ganda, the  most  miraculous  spies,  the  most 
efficient  general  staff,  the  most  ruthless  and 
eflectlve  planning.  When,  however,  the  show 
was  over,  captured  records  and  other  Irre- 
futable evidence  revealed  that  Hitler  was  a 
vain,  misinformed  little  man,  and  that  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  machine  was  more  hor- 
rendous in  our  imaginations  than  it  was  In 
truth. 

If  Russia  had  really  been  smart  In  Europe, 
she'd  have  moet  of  It  by  now.  So  far  as 
Germany's  concerned,  if  Russia  had  cooper- 
ated With  us,  instead  of  pulling  back  and 
drawing  a  .deadline  through  the  middle  of 
Berlin,  she'd  have  veto  power  now  In  the 
handling  of  all  Germany,  including  the  vital 
Ruhr,  which  she  so  burnlngly  covets.  But 
Russia  would  not  cooperate  In  the  allied 
control  council. 

COMieUNISTS     IN     COVnNMENT 

Communists  were  In  the  governments  of 
France  and  Italy  and  were  integrated  Into 
every  labor  union  in  Europe.  Cleverness, 
instead  of  stupidity,  would  have  called  lor 
disarming  cooperation  instead  of  snarling 
obstruction  in  all  these  key  places.  Instead 
of  winning  friends  and  stealing;  power,  as 
they  easily  could  have  done,  they  merely 
aroused  opposition,  forced  coalitions  in  de- 
fense of  the  common  cause,  and  lost  out  com- 
pletely, with  Russia  calling  all  plays  from 
Moscow. 

Their  most  monstrous  blunder  of  all  was 
Foreign  Minister  Moiotov  s  walking  out  of 
the  founding  meeting  of  the  European  re- 
covery plan  In  Paris.  This  cost  them  any 
chance  to  help  regulate  the  ERP  with  eon- 
sequent  credit  to  themselves.  This  left  ua 
all  the  credit,  and  the  full  chance  to  com- 
bat communism  by  the  elimination  of  nurh 
of  the  misery  upon  which  communism 
thrives. 

Then  such  things  aa  the  Berlin  blockade, 
and  their  dropping  all  pretensions  of  friend- 
ship to  turn  t'Trlfflc  propagandistic  tirades 
loose  against  tue  United  States  and  Britain. 
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started  pulllnr  the  western  nations  together 
again,  bringing  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
rest. 

The  whole  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
records  of  consistent  diplomatic  stupidity 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

There's  a  lot  more  of  this — their  inability 
to  handle  their  own  creature,  Tito,  their 
noisy  foozles  in  Greece,  and  Iran,  their  stupid 
and  futile  l>oycott  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  now  the  bovine  Mr.  Malik  and  the  item 
of  Korea. 

Most  exp>ert«  are  agreed  they're  now  mak- 
ing their  greatest  mistake  of  all,  that  In- 
stead of  Malik's  making  face  for  Russia  In 
Asia  or  anywhere  else,  he's  really  the  greatett 
engineer  of  unity  the  western  viorld  could 
possibly  wish  For.  whatever  he  is  or  Is  not 
doing  for  Russia,  he's  surely  hammering  the 
53  nations  who've  endorsed  the  UN  action 
In  Korea  Into  a  solid  ferrous  unit  against  his 
own  nation  and  all  lu  procedures.  By  vili- 
fying and  antagonizing  these  53  nations,  with 
his  repeated  libels  against  their  decency,  in- 
tegrity, and  truthfulness,  he's  turning  the 
entire  world  security  organization  Into  a  va£t. 
determined  and  solidly  unified  antl-Com- 
Intern  pact.  So,  In  Just  about  such  words, 
wrote  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  Lake  Success  the  other  day.  This  is  the 
dumbest  of  all  their  performances,  and  if 
they  are  working  around  In  a  general  way 
toward  making  war  on  us.  they  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  rendering  us  greater  service.  The 
mouthy  Mr.  Malik  is  doing  far  more  for  us 
at  the  moment  than  we  could  ever  hope  to 
do  for  ourselves. 

Its  not  Buperlntelllgence  the  Russians  have 
on  us.  In  the  fields  of  diplomacy,  it's  du- 
plicity. In  his  new  book  Behind  Closed 
Doors,  Rear  Adm.  Ellis  M.  Z.-^charlas.  former 
deputy  head  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, gives  a  new  interpretation  of  Yalta, 
which  U  where  it  all  began  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  Stalin's  own  Interpretation,  given 
In  direct  quote*. 

Part  of  the  Yalta  agreement  called  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  recret  ballots  and  a  free  elec- 
tion In  Poland.  This  caused  great  consterna- 
tion in  Red  circles  In  Poland  because  Stalin 
already  had  a  puppet  government  operating 
there  and  had  assured  the  members  they 
would  be  permanent. 

These  wildly  distressed  native  commissars 
appealed  to  Stalin's  personal  representative 
In  Poland.  Nikolai  A  Bulganln.  for  an  expla- 
nation. He  truthfully  said  he  was  stuxped 
but  that  he  would  fly  to  Moscow  and  ask  the 
generalissimo,  himself.  Now  I  quote  the 
iKwk: 

"Bulganln  flew  back  to  Lublin  with  the 
message.  He  said,  in  effect  (and  we  heard 
his  words  repeated  by  one  of  the  men  who 
bad  actually  been  present  at  this  momen- 
tous Bolshevik  palaver): 

"The  Yalta  declaration  is  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill— but  we  will  not  abide  by  it. 
We  will  go  ahead  with  our  plans  as  stated 
to  ycu  by  the  great  Stalin.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  You 
will  be  the  government  of  Poland,  no  matter 
how  these  elections  might  turn  out  and 
whatever  might  happen  In  the  meantime. 
Be  steadfast  and  have  faith  In  Stalin.'  " 

They  have  that  sort  of  duplicity.  They 
have  complete  control  of  their  people,  and 
they  have  a  much  more  fatalistic,  or  realistic, 
approach  to  war.  Our  own  Is  very  weak  In 
comparison.  Their  standard  of  living  la  so 
low  that  war  U  no  sacrifice,  and  since  the 
government  owns  all  materials  and  sets  all 
wages  they  cin  wage  war  at  a  fraction  of 
tbe  cost  to  us. 

We  could  very  easily  fight  ourselves  broke. 
In  fact,  we  may  not  now  be  far  from  It.  The 
basic  cost  of  equipping  one  United  States 
armored  division  today  Is  S30  000.000.  and 
that's  only  the  primary  expenditure  Medium 
tanks  cost  »400,OyO  eacl>     A  heavy   bomber 


costs  M  000  000  Modern  Jet  fiehters  with  all 
spare  part*  cost  S632.000  each. 

These  prices  have  skyrocketed  sir.ce  before 
World  War  II.  The  jet'  fijhter  costs  f632  000 
now,  but  the  pre- World  War  II  fichter  cc>?t 
but  828.800.  The  heavy  bomber  t  •<1&y  costs 
»4 .000.000,  but  the  twin-engined  bomlxer.  the 
"heavy"  of  Its  day,  cost  but  S123  000.  The 
medium  tank  costs  $400,000  today.  Before 
the  la£t  war.  It  cost  130,000. 

These  astounding  figures  are  cited  as  part 
of  the  answer  of  "what  happened  to  the 
$50,000,000,000  spent   on  national   defense?" 

Even  the  Congress,  not  easily  stunned  by 
financial  figures,  is  asking  how  the  new  costs 
could  possibly  hare  gone  so  high.  Some  of 
the  Increases  must  be  charged  to  Inflation. 
they  say,  but  the  bulk  must  be  charged  to 
the  InsUllation  of  delicate  and  coetly  equip- 
ment such  as  radar. 

If  weapons  now  cost  this  much,  and  if 
we  re  to  go  Into  all-out  production — the  talk 
is  of  complete  mobilization — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  every  production  cost  possible, 
and  that  in  a  nation  going  really  all  out. 
would  include  labor.  The  Russians  have  no 
such  trou*Jles  as  ours.  Not>ody  gets  rich  <)ut 
of  war  with  them.  Net  even  a  war  worker 
can  truthfully  tay.  "I  never  had  it  so  good." 
That's  not  true  here,  as  memories  not  older 
than  7  or  8  years  can  attest. 

Before  we  were  even  in  the  war,  in  the 
days  of  lend-lease,  I  was  interviewing  a  local 
merchant  marine  officer  who  several  times 
made  the  bleak  and  bitter  run  to  Miirmansk. 
1  was  asking  him  if  he'd  seen  any  Russians 
and  if  so,  what  his  impressions  were. 

He  said  he  saw  plenty  of  them  at  Mur- 
mansk, both  men  and  women,  because  they 
unloaded  the  boats  They  were  wonderful, 
he  said.  They  were  working  only  for  Russia. 
Working  hours,  weather,  long  labor  without 
rest  meant  nothing,  as  long  as  they  were  un- 
loading those  supplies  lor  their  soldiers. 
Their  only  Interest  was  in  emptying  the  boats 
as  fast  as  possible,  so  the  boat  could  turn 
around  and  hurry  back  here  for  more. 

iNSTANCi  or  ttrssiAN  DFvonoi* 

As  an  Instance  of  their  devotion,  he  cited 
the  case  of  a  middle-aged  woman  who  had 
been  working  for  hours  on  the  docks  when 
the  Germans  pulled  one  of  their  infrequent 
air  raids.  Word  came  do»-n  to  her  that 
her  home  had  been  struck  and  her  family 
killed.  She  left  the  dock  and  went  up  to 
the  ruins.  Her  home  was  truly  gone,  and 
her  children  had  perished  inside  It.  Within 
an  hour  or  two,  tearless  and  grim  of  face. 
she  was  back  on  the  docks  working  without 
a  word  on  her  Job.  This  was  to  be  her  re- 
venge— working  harder. 

"And  what  were  these  people  paid?"  I 
asked  him. 

Paid!"  he  echoed,  "I  don't  think  they 
were  paid  anything.  I  never  saw  any  money, 
nor  heard  any  mention  of  It.  As  nearly 
as  I  could  see.  thry  were  merely  trying  to 
he'.p  their  country  " 

I  have  never  seen  the  official  pay  scale 
of  the  Russian  Army,  but  I  am  Informed 
that  i^e  Russian  private  soldier  Is  paid  116 
a  year.  From  what  I  saw  and  heard  in 
Europe,  meet  of  his  food,  funds  and  inci- 
dental treasure  is  looted  from  the  neighbor- 
hood through  which  he  is  marching,  cr 
where  he  Is  billeted.  He  doesn  t  cost  his 
Government  much. 

There,  in  their  primitive  lives,  their  loyalty 
and  their  far  lower  expenses  is  the  real 
strencih  of  the  vast,  conglomerate  nation 
we  re  embroiled  with.  It  «  not  their  superior 
intelligence  because  they  hfven't  any. 

It  doesn  t  take  much  memory  to  recall 
what  our  picture  on  the  home  front  was 
when  we  were  fighting  for  our  lives  a  few 
years  ago.  The  American  war  machine  could 
Bt.ill  and  OIs  die  and  to  hell  with  'em.  while 
John  L  Lewis  struck  his  mines.  A  6-week 
course    in    some   high   school   cellar   turned 


S30-a-wefk  help  Into  "skilled  mechnnlrs" 
ready  to  dri.w  Junliir  ex'^utives  wfts^s,  with 
t;nne-and-a-ha'.f  for  &v\\)/.::c  c^cr  an  8-hour 
5-day  week.  The  CIO  '.->  k  c\er  The  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  unior.s  screaming 
against  "war  profiteers.  '  profiteered  the  mi.^t 
richly  of  all. 

This  time.  If  we  have  to  go.  there  should 
be  a  universal  draft  and  a  new  sort  of  law 
that  would  pay  the  workers  In  war  plants 
exactly  what  the  men  m  uniform  get,  even 
less.  If  anything,  because  they  dont  have 
to  risk  their  lives.  Of  course  that  wont  be 
done  because  the  pollticlaus  bavent  guts 
enough  to  propose  it.  let  alone  TOte  It. 

We  conceivably  could  fipht  ouraritas 
broke,  and  so  become  the  natural  victims 
01  communism  through  complete  econonaic 
collapse,  but.  again.  Russia  wouldn't  de- 
serve the  credit.  She'd  simply  be  standing 
by  when  It  happened,  ready  to  step  in  and 
take  over. 

The  Russians  are  really  stupid.  They  on'.y 
lock  brlil-ant  In  flashes  because  we  seem 
to  have  the  exquisite  genius  of  being  stu- 
pider at  all  vital  times.  You've  Just  seen 
a  classic  example  in  the  end  of  the  Pax 
Trumani.  Walt  until  we  really  start  to 
mobilize,  and  then  watch  the  rest. 


Statement  Made  and  Resolotions  Adopted 
at  Fifteenth  American-Russian  Festi?al, 
Stratford,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECnCVT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Augvst  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 \  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  in.'ert  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRtssioN\L  Record  two 
remarkable  document.*;  which  were  con- 
tained m  the  pro^;l•am  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  Amencan-Rus.Man  festival  held 
on  Sunday.  Auiiust  13.  at  Stratford. 
Conn.,  and  .sponsored  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Carpatho-Ru&.sian  Or- 
thodox Greek  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
Man.'-  thousands  of  Americans  of  Rus- 
sian descent  attended  this  festival,  at 
which  Governor  Bowles  and  I  spoke. 
These  are  the  people  whose  relatives 
are  not  only  silting  in  the  front  row  fac- 
ing the  iron  curtain,  but  are  locked  up 
behind  it.  The^e  are  the  people,  these 
are  our  fellow  Americans,  upon  whom 
the  strain  of  divided  loyalties  might  be 
expected  to  fall,  yet  there  is  no  trace  of 
communism  amonp  them  The  first  doc- 
ument, prepared  by  Father  Simko,  of 
the  Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, explains  the  faith  of  these  people, 
their  fa-th  in  our  American  democratic 
way  of  life,  in  sketching  the  contribu- 
tions of  these  two  great  and  prasperous 
Russian  pari.shes  to  America. 

The  second  document  was  eloquently 
presented  to  the  5,000  people  gathered 
at  Woodland  Grove  in  Stratford  by  Fa- 
ther Kivko  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Russian 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church.  Fa- 
ther Kivko  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
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on  this  rwolution.  a  copy  of  which  Is 
being  presented  to  President  Trumnn. 
Governor  Bowles.  Senator  McMahon. 
Representative  Lodge,  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  even*  hand  in  that 
preat  assemblase  was  ra^-cd.  Here  we 
have  movln?  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  our  free  institutions— to  their  over- 
whelming appeal  to  those  Russians  who 
are  among  us  and  who  have  become  such 
a  vital  and  important  part  of  the  great 
industrial  city  of  Bridgeport  and  of  many 
other  commumues  through  Connecticut 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  1  am  inviting  these  two 
documents  to  the  attention  of  Mr  E1- 
ward  Barrett.  Assistant  Secretarj'  of 
State  who  is  my  successor  in  the  State 
Department  responsible  for  the  Voice  of 
Am«1ca  broadcasts.  I  think  that  he  and 
his  people  may  find  material  in  the-^e  two 
documents  most  suitable  for  our  inter- 
national broadcasting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Otn  Co»rnHBmoM8  to  America 
Greellnj^s.  dear  brothers  and  sL-^ters  In 
Christ:  a  mort  ilnwre  welcome  Is  extended 
to  everyone,  both  ycung  and  old.  today  in 
«tt«ndanc«  at  the  flfttenth  annual  American 
Russian  festival. 

This  event  U  a  great  and  puMlc  manifesta- 
tion of  loyal  and  patriotic  American  citizens 
of  Ru8«l«n  extrftctlon  rerld.ng  In  the  large 
metropolitan  Bridgeport  srea. 

All  of  u»  are  *iere  to  demonstraie  our  devo- 
tion *o  the  land  which  has  given  to  us  the 
bl-ssed  opportunity  to  live  peacefully  with 
otir  neighbors  and  the  freedom  to  secure  for 
ourselvek  and  our  families  an  aburdance  of 
taapplneea  and  the  better  things  of  life 

The  greater  majority  are  thoae  who  came 
•s  immigrant*  to  these  shares  frcm  Russia 
and  Carpatho  Russia  some  30.  40,  and  50  years 
affo  to  settle  In  New  England  and  made 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  one  of  the  great  colonies 
of  A'^erlccin  Russian  life.  At  once  they  took 
the  necessary  ."teps  toward  citizenship.  Then 
they  gave  their  wlU.  heart,  and  strong  arms 
to  help  meld  thU  magnificent  land  by  going 
Into  the  factories  and  mills,  and  to  till  the 
soil  as  farmers.  They  were  then  and  still  are 
tof'ay  a  frugal  and  moderate  people.  Imbued 
with  a  deep  religious  piety,  to  which  Im- 
posing edifices  of  Ood  are  everlasting 
tribut»-s. 

IiT  W^rld  War  I  our  nationality  was  Ui  the 
forefront  to  come  to  the  aid  of  lU  adopted 
country.  World  War  il  brought  even  greater 
sacrifices.  Over  l.OCO  young  men  and  women 
of  both  parlihes  are  veterans  of  the  last 
global  conflict.  Today  we  stand  ready  again 
to  pel  form  our  duty  as  good  citizens. 

The  last  15  years  hai  broupht  a  new  gen- 
eraUon  to  carry  on  a  magnanimous  tradi- 
tion given  to  us  by  tboae  early  immigrants. 
TheM  are  our  young  Amerlcaus  bor  i  here, 
and  a«  producu  of  American  schools  and 
culture  will  further  enrich  the  American 
ece"c  with  their  family  and  religious  back- 
ground. They  are  priests,  doctors.  deutlBta, 
attorneys,  legislators,  teachers,  skilled  tech- 
nicians. eoglnMrs.  scientists,  and  prominent 
In  the  tndtaatrlal  and  commercUU  life  to 
America, 

Our  people  ba?e  made  the  moat  of  their 
opportuwtles  guaranteed  Uiem  Lj  the  United 
State*  CoOwtltutlon  regardleaa  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  America  la  proud  of  them.  And 
Amerl'-an  Rugsians  are  proud  to  be  true  cltl- 
acna  of  ihU  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Ma  Ifnohaya  1  Blahaya  L'eta. 

Rev     JOKZVH  O     SiMKO. 


Ri»OLt-noN8  AiK^rTTn  This  Day  at  tiit  Fit- 

TFINTI.  AMMICAM-Rl'S8UN  KiSTlVAL.  WOOD- 
LAND Oaovi,  STaATTotD.  Conn.  Sundat. 
AuGt-aT  13,  1950 

1  Over  5.000  members  of  ^t.  John  the 
Biiptlst  Carpatho- Russian  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Russian  Orthixlox  Greek  Cothollc 
Churches  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  together  with 
afailKted  veterans  chapters,  clubs,  fraternal 
societies,  and  numerous  other  groups  resid- 
ing In  the  vicinity  are  assembled  here  today, 
to  demonstrate  not  only  their  religious  and 
brotherly  unity  In  th.  one  Holy  Eastern 
Orthodox  Catholic  faith,  but  to  express  most 
emphatically  the  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  following  declaration: 

2  Whereaa  native-born  and  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  Russian  and  Carptho-Russlan  ancestry 
wish  to  declare  ihelr  gratitude  to  this,  the 
greatest  and  most  democratic  country  on 
earth  for  the  opportunlt.es  and  for  the  cher- 
ished freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion; be  It  firmly 

3.  resolved.  That  we  assert  complete  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
support  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  In 
pursuing  his  present  policy  In  voicing  a 
courageous,  active  defense  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, both  here  and  abroad,  which  danger- 
ously threatens  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Copies  of  this  declaration  will  be  sent  to 
President  Truman,  Governor  Bowles,  Con- 
gressman Lodge,  Senator  McMahon,  and 
Senator  Benton. 


Program  lor  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  f^ugust  14  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  heard  him 
speak  on  July  18  will  recall  the  forceful 
address  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges  I  on  a  prot;ram 
for  America.  That  address  has  received 
just  recognition  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  current  iscue  of  Life  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord.  . 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    Life    magazine    of    August    14.    1650 1 
PaocaAM    roR    Amebica 

Senator  Styies  BtiDCEa,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  -which  he  entitled  A  Progiam  for 
America. '  It  was  so  packed  with  good  aenae, 
high  courage,  and  stateamanly  forealght  that 
we  are  dellehted  to  make  It  the  bails  of  our 
own  checklist  of  what,  as  a  Nation,  we  need 
to  do. 

Here  are  acme  of  Senator  BaiDcrs  polnu. 
The  comments  represent  his  v.fws.  except 
for  what  we  have  put  In  parentheses: 

1.  Call  the  National  Guard  to  the  Federal 
•TVlce  at  once. 

2.  Eatabllsh  Immediately  an  American 
radar  network  (to  make  an  Ihierceptor  air 
force  effective). 

a.  MobUlze  full-Bt^eed,  around-the-clock 
Industrial     production     to    provide    military 


equlpmert  of  the  best  ty^ie  available  1^*' 
Ainerlcai  people  are  ready  to  use  steel  tor 
tanks  instead  of  for  automobiles. 

4  KaUblUh  and  activate  a  civilian  defense 
program.  It  Is  almost  criminal  to  have  ad- 
vanced 6  years  Into  the  atomic  era  without 
having  such  a  program  In  fuU  force. 

8  Congress  should  at  once  prepare  legis- 
lation to  provide  ICO-percent  mohlllzatlon  of 
our  people  and  our  resources  for  enactment 
within  hours  when  and  If  It  Is  needed.  This 
pn-gram  should  be  aimed  solely  at  achieving 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States 
It  Is  no  place  for  dreamy  planners  to  impoae 
the  controls  which  will  lead  this  Nation  to 
socialism. 

«5  Handout  programa  should  be  ruthlessly 
abolished.  (P  8.  We  add:  eo  should  the 
pork-barrel  grabs  that  47  Senators  voted  on 
July  27  to  keep  In  the  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood  control  blU  ) 

7.  Register  all  Communists  In  the  United 
States  •  •  •  Immediate  enactment  of 
the  Ivlundt-Ferguson  bill 

8  Clean  out  the  State  Department  For 
many  years  our  State  Department  has  been 
Infiltrated  with  men  who  either  have  unbe- 
lievably poor  Judgment  or  whose  loyalty  Is 
open  to  serious  question.  When  a  naval  of- 
ficer loses  his  ship  or  runs  It  aground  In  the 
mud  he  Is  court-martialed.  But  when  for- 
eign-policy advisers  lose  a  continent,  they 
are  applauded  or  even  promoted. 

9.  Improve  and  expand  our  Intelligence 
operation.  (In  cruder  words,  this  means  un- 
derground operations  In  Iron  curtain  coun- 
tries. > 

10.  Mobilize  antl-Communlsta  everywhere. 
Make  use  of  the  Chinese  Republican  Army, 
the  stateless  Europeans,  and.  If  MacArthur 
advises  It.  arm  and  train  Japanese  divisions. 
Make  Spain  a  full  pailner  In  the  fight  against 
communism.  •  •  •  We  should  ask  our- 
selves two  questions:  Does  Spain  oppose 
communism?  Will  the  Spanish  fight  com- 
munism? The  answer  to  t)oth  questions  is 
"Yes." 

11.  Stop  all  trade  l)etween  the  Scvlet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  with  the  United 
States  and  lu  allies,  which,  directly  or  Indl- 
rec    y,   has  military  significance. 

12.  Advise  our  allies  that  we  will  not  as- 
sist counlrlea  which  continue  to  pamper  and 
coddle  a  fifth  column. 

Senator  EaioCEs"  program  was  set  forth 
way  back  on  July  18.  So  far  very  few  cf 
his  point*  have  been  carried  out.  though 
all  of  them  are  Important  and  most  are  es- 
sential. But  It  Is  profotmdly  encouraging 
that  we  have  leaders  like  Senator  BaiDCts 
settlnfe  the  pace  fur  the  admlulitratlon. 
They  expreo^  the  sentimenu  of  the  American 
people  In  terms  of  their  practical  kuou  ledge 
of  what  can  and  must  be  done. 


Protection  of  Government   Against  Com- 
muniit  and  Subversive  Groups 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

G»    SOr-.H    DAKl^IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  t4  ilegislatnr  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled  "Facing  the  Fu- 
ture in  a  FoK  of  Doubt.'  published  in 
the  Ciitholic  Review  of  AuKUi)t  11.  1950. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rrvir-AToiNT — Facing  the  FtrrtiiE  in  a  Foo 

OF    Dot3T 

Never  before  have  the  people  of  the  United 
States  faced  the  future  of  such  fearful  pos- 
sibilities for  themselves  and  their  country. 
And  never  have  they  faced  a  crisis  from  a 
position  of  Fo  little  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  leadets.  And  never  have  they  been 
In  a  position  where  they  could  not  count 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  men  In  whose  hands 
rested  the  decisions  that  could  determine 
the  event  of  victory  or  defeat,  success  or 
failure,  survival  or  absorption. 

Disloyalty  charges  did  not  originate  with 
Senator  McCarthy:  His  waa  simply  the  latest 
official  voicing  of  the  situation  that  gave 
birth  to  the  Dies  committee.  Citizens  every- 
where had  long  been  disturbed  by  the  vote- 
bartered  tolerance  of  F.  D.  R  and  the  open 
favoritism  of  his  consort  toward  Communists. 

Tlie  over-all  picture  of  Investigations  Into 
subversive  and  disloyal  activities  has  been 
that  of  alarmed  patrloU  trying  to  find  out 
the  truth  and  smugly  confident  prlltlclans 
pooh-poohing  the  efforts  openly,  and  at  times 
obatructlng  ther^i.  In  the  attempt  to  cover 
up  against  any  suggestion  of  political  venality 
or  treasonable  opportunism  on  the  part  of 
the  recent  administrations. 

The  resi-'t  has  been  to  leave  the  people 
with  the  Impression  that  cur  country  Is  led 
by  a  group  upon  whose  Integrity  they  cann>  t 
count.  Call  the  defect  ineptitude.  Ineffi- 
ciency, bungling,  temporizing,  timidity,  dis- 
loyalty, treason— It  remains  true  that  Amer- 
ica faces  a  future  of  unforeseeable  and  vital 
possibilities  under  the  guidance  of  leaders 
Who  have  proved  their  Inadequacy.  And  they 
are  practical  enough  to  know  that  this  Is  a 
situation  which  Invites  and  presages  failure. 

Had  there  been  on  the  part  of  our  leaders 
an  open,  earnest,  fair  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  loyalty  Investigations.  Ameri- 
cans would  have  been  restored  to  a  sense 
of  confidence.  They  are  not  dismayed  to 
face  enemies.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  themselves  stabbed  m  the 
back. 

Nor  have  the  doubts  been  diminished  by 
the  conviction,  with  evidence  beyond  rea.son- 
able  likelihood  of  error,  of  the  originally  clf- 
dalnful  Mr.  Hiss.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
bock,  however  timely  to  the  publishers,  will 
offset  the  fact  of  a  China  policy  that  could 
not  have  suited  Russia  better  had  It  origi- 
nated, as  It  may  have.  In  the  Kremlin. 

Everybody,  except  official  Washington,  Is 
aware  of  Communist  Infiltration  In  radio, 
stage,  screen,  unionism,  hleher  education. 
Baltimore,  a  quiet  ammunition  dump  Icr 
Comm.unlst  activities  convenient  to  the 
Capital,  has  Us  little  expressions  of  sub- 
ve.-slve  rctlvltles  from  the  halls  of  Hopkins 
to  the  purlieus  of  racketeers. 

A  recent  Johns  Hopkins  New-Letter,  which 
I  have  not  yet  seen  disavowed  by  university 
authorities,  seemed  to  think  It  had  restored 
Lattlmore  to  lm{)eccabUlty  with  a  banquet 
and  called  upon  Its  readers  to  attempt  XUe 
restoration  of  Hiss.  The  editor  mlss"*d  the 
implication  that  followed  from  associating 
the  professor  with  the  convict. 

The  entire  effect  Is  to  leave  the  American 
public  In  a  fog  of  uncertainty  and  aoubt. 
We  know  what  America  has  always  stood  for; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  our  leaders  knew. 
We  know  the  America  we  will  fight  and  die 
for;  but  we  cannot  feel  too  sure  that  the 
America  we  love  will  survive  our  sacrifice. 
We  cannot,  from  this  fog  of  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty,  see  where  we  are  going 
and  whether  what  we  get  to  wUl  be  worth 
striving  lor. 

Our  leaders  are  being  persuaded  this  way 
one    day,    and    that    way    the    next,    which 


Indicates  uncertainty  at  the  top— «o  It  Is  not 
strange  that  this  should  be  communicated 
from  the  high  places  down  to  the  stratum 
of  even  the  most  humble  of  citizens.  Ovir 
statesmanship  is  very  much  like  an  unpleas- 
ant weather  report — cloudy,  with  fog. 

And  the  shame  and  pity  of  It  all  is  that 
the  clouds  can  be  dispelled  In  a  moment  by 
the  determined  and  patriotic  action  of  loyal 
leaders. 


The  Copper  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNEfTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  .4  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'The  Copper  Tariff."  published 
In  the  Washington  Star  of  August  13. 
1950. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

The  Coppeb  Tariff 

The  Senate  as  a  whole,  a.  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  ought  o  undo  the  mistake 
made  bv  Its  Finance  Committee  In  voting 
to  table  the  House-approved  bUl  to  suspend 
the  tariff  on  imported  copper.  Looked  at 
from  any  angle — from  the  standpoint  of  plfo- 
tectlng  our  own  domestic  industry,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  inter-Amerlcan  relations. 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  our  shortage  of 
this  critical  material  In  a  time  of  grave 
world  tension— the  tabling  action  simply 
lacks  Justification. 

Under  the  House  bill,  our  2-cents-a-pound 
copper  tariff — which  was  suspended  throuch- 
out  the  Second  World  War  but  which  beiame 
operable  again  last  June  30 — would  be  done 
away  with  for  another  year.  Led  chiefly  by 
protectlve-mlnded  members  from  the  mining 
States,  however,  the  Senate  committee  has 
In  effect  burled  the  measure  by  a  surprising 
vote  of  9  to  4.  even  though  not  a  single 
common-sense  areument.  In  the  light  of 
present-day  realities,  seems  possible  to  ad- 
vance In  defense  of  the  burial. 

Actually,  as  far  as  cur  domestic  producers 
are  concerned,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  they  re- 
quite no  protection.  As  matters  stand, 
wholly  apart  from  the  need  to  build  up  our 
strategic  stockpile,  the  amount  of  copper 
being  turned  out  in  this  country  Is  nowhere 
near  enough  to  satisfy  civilian  consumption 
and  otir  stepped-up  military  demand.  In 
such  circumstances.  Imports  from  abroad  can 
hardly  have  an  adverse  effect,  and  the  2- 
cents-a-pound  duty  Is  therefore  lacking  In 
sense. 

The  only  thing  the  duty  can  do  Is  to  hurt 
the  economy  of  Chile,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Peru.  As  It  operates  now.  Its  effect  is  to  de- 
prive the  ChUeans  of  dollar  Income  tha  they 
sorely  need.  They  are  among  our  very  best 
friends  in  South  America.  Accordingly,  la 
terms  of  our  good-neighbor  policy,  we  are 
working  agalnat  our  own  best  Interests,  as 
well  as  theirs.  In  Imposing  a  tariff  on  their 
copper— a  tariff  altogether  unnecessary  for 
our  own  Industry. 

In  view  of  all  this.  It  must  be  hoped  that 
the  Senate  will  show  more  wisdom  In  the 
matter  than  has  Its  Finance  Committee.  The 
mistake  that  has  been  made  can  be  corrected 
If  approval  Is  won  for  Senator  McM.'kHO.ss 


proposed  amendment  to  the  House-approved 
bill  providme  for  duty-free  imjmrted  scr.tp 
metals.  This  bill  has  already  received  the 
committees  favorable  vote.  I!  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon s  profX>sal  Is  enacted,  recular  copper 
will  be  Included  and  the  tariff  on  It  thus  will 
be  suspended. 

If  the  Senate  takes  this  action,  the  scrap- 
metals  legislation  win  then  go  Into  confer- 
ence or  reconciliation  with  the  version 
passed  by  the  House.  Since  it  has  already 
approved  suspension  of  the  copper  tariff,  the 
Hou.se  will  almost  certainly  go  along  with  the 
McMahon  amendment  Some  such  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  reverse  the  short-sighted 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  Senators 
on  the  Finance  Committee. 


it  ■.''1 


Necessity  for  Propaganda  Campaigns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  14  ilegislctn-e  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20',  1950 

Mr.  BEINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  two  illuminating 
news  dispatches  on  the  front  pa^^e  of  yes- 
terday t  New  York  Times,  one  by  Rich- 
ard J.  H.  John.'^ton  from  Tokyo  which 
points  up  th°  problem  of  morale  amoni; 
our  forces  now  f.ghtin^'  in  Korea,  and 
which  shows  once  more  how  we  have  ne- 
glected the  psychological  factors  not 
only  m  dealinu  with  the  Koreans  but  in 
handling  our  own  Armed  Forces ;  and  the 
other  by  Robert  Trumbull  from  New 
Delhi  which  describes  the  rise  of  anti- 
United  States  feeling  m  India.  Here 
again  we  see  a  failure  in  the  implemen- 
ts tion  of  our  foreign  policy  by  the  world- 
wide campaign  of  truth  which  is  called 
f..-  in  my  Senate  Re.Mjlution  243  Mr. 
Trumbull  quite  properly  points  out  that 
il  east-west  relations  are  to  be  improved, 
it  is  essential  that  these  divergencies  m 
philosophical  approach  be  '-ecocnized 
and  taken  into  account.  Evidence  con- 
tinues to  pile  up  on  all  sides  that  our 
trrditional  rtlianc*'  on  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  policy  is  not 
enough:  that  we  must  supplement  these 
three  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  with 
a  foiu-th,  a  great  psychological  offen- 
sive In  the  field  of  ideas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GI  s  IN  Korea  Handicapped  bt  UNAWAai.Ntss 

OF  Mission 

(By  Richard  J.  H   Jchnston) 

ToKTO,  August  11 —A  lack  of  psychological 
preparation  for  violence  and  the  dangers  of 
armed  combat  has  proved  one  of  the  great- 
est weaknesises  among  average  American  sol- 
diers in  their  efforts  In   Korea   to  stem   the 

relentless  and  fanatical  tide  of  Communist 
Invaders. 

On  one's  return  to  this  headquarters  after 
rr.ore  than  2  weeks  with  the  troops  along  the 
fringe  of  the  defense  line,  an  evaluation 
of  the  GIs  predicament  In  Korea  begins  to 
take  form. 
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Tb*  tvtnft  Ol  •eeim  aak  to  know  why  h« 
It  <^T1«»f  in  Kc<rM  He  <10M  not  ceeni  to 
watm^fMMtA  vby  m  a  Unlt«d  Nations  aoldler 
be  hM  only  South  Kckwuu  basttie-  him  in  the 
hirttte  Une.  Bt  appMn  pfvnlKl  that  he  waa 
tkr«rt  with  all  baste  from  Um  ao(t  eomloru 
ol  MtTtson  dutv  to  Japan.  Oktnawa,  and 
Bavaii.  or  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the 
United  GUtM  into  Uke  111th  and  noleuce  of 
the  battMMd. 

He  fac«  a  foe  who  U  aealotia.  reaourceful. 
and  hard.  AU  of  this  adda  up  In  ttoe  Ola 
mind  to  a  ooncItialOD  that  aom^me  haa  pm 
Mir  into  a  meaa  be  doea  not  underatand. 

This  correapondent  has  Ulked  with  aol- 
ttlm  beaide  thundering  artlilery  pieces,  on 
dMw  lines,  in  conToys  moTing  to  the  front. 
In  fox  ho.es.  aid  stations,  amcutances.  and 
bopiula.  aboard  trains  and  planes  to  and 
trom  the  battle  area,  aboard  troop  ships  tied 
up  at  Kor«an  plen.  in  the  heat  cf  suu-baked 
river  bcda  and  at  lonely  mountain-top  out- 
po^. 

Only  a  few  of  the  older  noncommiaaioned 
oAcera  and  i^&oera  expreaaed  knowledge  and 
^l«M^»T^ytaT^41*^g  at  the  atgniflcance  of  their 
aalaakm. 

Bm  tc  the  GI  who  tnurt  bear  the  brunt  of 
tfce  fighting,  the  realizaUon  that  service  In 
the  regular  peacetime  .Army  invclved  the  risk 
of  deatn  on  a  strange  battleground  came  only 
when  be  moved  into  the  combat  area. 

GI  ts  DisnxuasoNKD 

*TTie  recruiting  posters  didn't  say  anything 
about  this."  one  young  Infantryman  said  aa 
he  moved  toward  the  front.  "I'll  fight  for 
nr  countTT.  but  damned  If  I  see  why  I'm 
fighting  to  save  this  hell  hole. 

"I  heard  seme  etuff  on  the  way  over  about 
Utla  being  a  United  Naticua  deal.  Where  s 
the  r«at  at  the  United  Nations?  ' 

Aaked  what  they  were  doing  when  this  war 
began,  the  soldiers  gave  such  replies  aa  these: 

"I  guarded  dependent  houses  en  Okinawa." 

"I  :wam  every  afternoon  at  Waiklkl  " 

"I  Just  finished  baalc  training,  back  in  the 
SUtea." 

Talks  with  troops  who  had  been  blooded 
in  battle  revealed  bitterness  and  a  cunvlc- 
tlon  that  they  were  Leing  aacrlfleed  to  Ameri- 
can imprepaieduesa. 

The  flame  of  determination  here  gllm- 
B»ered  fitfully  in  a  few  indlrldiials  The  ma- 
jority revealed  no  inspired  determination. 

TXTKBAIt   riGRTS   roa   LOT 

111  tell  you  what  I'm  lighting  for. "  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Bulge  said.  "I'm  flghtlng  for  my 
life" 

The  tragic  commitment  under  the  press  of 
events  of  bandfuls  of  troopa  dally  in  the  war 
Wt  the  Cl's  with  a  feeling  of  hopeleaaneaa 
•Dd  nakedness. 

They  saw  themselves  aa  a  small  scattered 
band  dropped  Into  the  Korean  Peninsula  with 
paralyrlng  suddenness.  They  had  at  the 
time  only  a  thin  tenuota  supply  line  Be- 
hind them  Uy  the  homeland,  momentarily 
neither  at  pence  nor  at  war. 

There  bare  been  ac  a  of  heroism,  but  In  the 
worda  of  one  colonel : 

•'Acta  of  heroism  inspire  others  to  do  the 
Unpoaalble.  but  in  war  the  final  Impossible 
can  be  achieved  only  by  teamwork.  We  have 
an  army  but  no  team  We  are  only  a  hand- 
ful here  and  tiM  enemy  aeems  limitless.  We 
ran  hold  for  a  while  berc  and  there,  but  until 
there  are  many  more  of  us,  there  U  little  we 
can  do  except  die" 

A  eoasmander  of  infantry  aaid :  "I  can  tell 
■ay  aacn  what  to  do  I  cun  show  them  how 
to  do  It.  But  until  they  understand  why 
tbey  are  dolog  it.  they  can  t  do  it  well. 

"TlMSC  BMU  are  doing  the  best  they  can, 
but  aa  you  can  see  tt'r  not  enough." 

His  obaerratioua  were  paraphrased  by  a 
19-year-old  corporal,  recountmg  hla  expe- 
riences after  his  position  had  l>een  overrun: 

"I  keep  asking  myself  wh^tt  I  am  doing 
here  The  funny  thing  la  1  lau  t  answer  my 
own  question." 


/.nr-Vsrrro  STATta  PniiNO  Is  on  Rtst  in 
India— News  or  Kosban  DesTRumoN  Srra 
Orr  Wraa  CamcrsM  or  PoLirres  in  Asu 

(By  Robert  Trumbull > 
Niw  DtLHi.  iNDia.  August  12  — Antl-Unlted 
StaU3  feeling  In  India  never  has  been  so 
wid«Bpr«*d  aa  11  U  now.  With  every  day  of 
the  Korean  war  bringing  more  news  of 
bombed  cities  and  flaming  villages,  the  un- 
popularity of  the  United  States  Is  growing 

This  adverse  seDttment  appe.Ts  to  be  b:ified 
mainly  on  two  fHctors.  The  first  is  abhor- 
rence of  the  involvement  of  Asians  In  what 
Indians  conJider  esseiUlally  n  quarrel  be- 
tween th  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  second  is  the  Inability  of  Indians 
to  feel  the  same  urgency  In  the  strucgle 
against  the  world  Ccmraunlst  raovemeni  as 
the  United  St.-.tes  does 

With  Parllflment  in  session.  It  has  been 
possible  to  assess  public  opinion  throughout 
India  a?  refiected  In  the  public  and  private 
utterances  of  legislators  from  every  province. 
United  States  Embassy  cfflcers  a\fo  have 
noted  a  growing  criticism,  or  at  least  a  ques- 
tioning of  United  States  policy  among  their 
acc;uainunces  In  oflJclal  circles  here. 

Premier  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
other  Intellectuals  disagree  with  the  United 
States  policy  In  a  limited  sphere  bound  by 
their  specialized  approach  to  world  problems. 
On  the  lower  levels,  there  Is  simply  distrust 
of  the  \.estern  powers  on  general  principles, 
coupled  with  a  native  Inability  to  under- 
stand the  United  States  point  of  view  In  the 
conflict  with  Ruspla. 

The  political  thinking  of  the  ordinary  In- 
dian seems  to  be  based  on  looking  backward 
and  on  a  phlloaophlcal  disregard  of  Immedi- 
ate consequencea.  TLere  Is  a  strong  tendency 
to  suggest  what  the  United  States  should 
have  done  in  regard  to  Asian  problems  4  or 
5  years  ago.  without  any  proposal  as  to  what 
it  should  do  now.  The  fatalistic  Indians, 
who  perhaps  are  more  conscious  than  the 
Americans  of  the  magnitude  of  time  stretch- 
ing before  man.  seem  more  willing  to  let  his- 
tory take  Its  course,  confident  that  right 
will  win  out  m  the  end. 

Many  Indians  are  unworrled  that  com- 
munism nvay  win  In  Korea  and  Indochina 
at  this  stage.  They  argue  that  If  the  United 
States  system  is  better.  It  eventually  will 
come  to  the  top:  so  what  does  the  moment 
matter?  This  Illustrates  one  ol  the  diver- 
gencies between  eastern  and  western  think- 
ing that  appear  Irreconcilable. 

Descending  from  tnis  metaphysical  plane 
to  everyday  considerations,  many  Indiana 
feel  that  the  United  States  action  In  Korea 
represents  foreign  domination  In  Asian 
lands,  which  they  resent.  Several  declare 
passionately  that  the  United  States  should 
get  out  of  Japan,  Korea.  Indochina.  For- 
mosa, and  wherever  else  It  may  be  Involved 
in  Asia  and  let  the  Asians  settle  their  own 
problems. 

In  this,  there  Is  something  of  the  philoso- 
phy that  motivated  the  late  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi,  when  In  1942  he  suggested  to  the 
British  that  It  should  be  no  concern  of  theirs 
If  anarchy  and  chaos  resulted  If  they  quit 
India  at  that  tense  period.  Any  feeling  of 
responsibility  by  the  major  powers  toward 
the  less  advanced  countries  of  Asia  Is  resent- 
ed  as  being  patronizing 

Nothing,  except  possibly  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  has  hurt  the  United 
States  In  Indian  eyes  so  much  as  Its  alli- 
ance with  the  French  In  supixirtlng  the  Bao 
Dal  regime  In  Indochina.  Anything  having 
to  do  with  Prance  In  Indochina  represents 
western  colonialism  to  the  Indians.  What 
the  alternative  to  Bao  Dal  might  have  been 
does  not  worry  the  Indians  as  a  group; 
there  again  they  do  not  share  the  United 
States'  sense  of  urgency  In  the  Communist 
crisis. 

It  is  plain  to  observers  here  that  If  East- 
We«t  relations  are  to  be  Improved,  it  Is  es- 


sential that  these  divergencies  In  philosophi- 
cal approach  be  recognized  and  taken  Into 
account.  The  existence  of  Inherited  and  un- 
changeable suspicion  of  western  motives  In 
Asia  also  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact. 

Many  Indians  refuse  to  appreciate  the 
harsh  facts  cf  the  war.  This  refusal  stems 
from  the  Indian  conviction  that  war  Is  a 
confession  of  failure  In  foreign  p(  llcy  and 
merelv  compounds  the  error  However.  Pre- 
mier Nehru  believes  it  Is  right  to  meet  ag- 
gression with  force  It  was  tn  the  premise 
that  aggreaslon  existed  that  he  has  put  an 
Indian  army  In  the  field  on  this  subconti- 
nent several  times  since  India  became  in- 
dependent in  1947.  and  that  he  has  backed 
United  Nations'  action  In  Korea 

The  horror  of  the  consequences  of  war  Is 
unl'.ersal.  but  to  the  Indians  there  is  a  spe- 
cial horror  when  It  Is  Asians  who  are  suffer- 
ing. Accounts  of  repeated  bombing  of  Seoul 
by  ths  United  Stales  aircraft  and  reports  of 
villages  left  In  flames  as  United  States  troops 
withdraw  arouse  Indignation  here  Consid- 
eration of  military  necessity  Is  overshadowed 
by  the  fact  that  an  Asian  people  la  "getting 
It  In  the  neck  again." 

The  Indians  argue  that  killing  Koreans 
and  destroying  property  Is  not  making  friends 
for  the  United  States  In  Korea,  or  In  India. 
But  they  can  suggest  no  alternative  that 
meets  with  the  United  States  Ideas  of  the 
urgency  of   the  situation. 

One  of  New  Delhi's  major  newspapers  re- 
cently commented — It  has  been  printed  often 
In  India— that  the  United  States  dropped 
atomic  bombs  only  on  the  Asian  people,  the 
Inference  being  that  the  United  States  did 
not  want  to  use  the  bomb  on  Europeans. 
This  Illustrates  the  kind  of  thinking  that  the 
United  States  Is  up  against  when  It  tries  to 
will  good-will  in  Asia. 

The  expensive  United  States  "compalgn 
of  truth  "  has  had  a  reaction  In  some  Indian 
circles  opposite  to  that  intended.  To  be  the 
target  of  a  propaganda  drive  Is  resented  here. 
The  result  of  this  propaganda  often  has  Im- 
pelled the  Indians  to  go  to  Russian  sources 
to  see  what  the  Soviet  replies. 

Soviet  literature  is  available  at  low  price, 
whereas  United  States  books  are  prohibitively 
expensive. 


Military  Considerations  Are  Behind  Loan 
to  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  14  Jlegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20) .  1950 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled •Military  Considerations  Are  Be- 
hind Loan  to  Spain."  writt«^n  by  Ran- 
dolph I^eiRh.  and  published  in  the  Wn^h- 
Ington  Sunday  Star  of  August  13.  1S'50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MarrART  Considcrations  Ark  Blhind  Loan 
TO  Spain — Advancing  Unitep  Statls  Funds 
to  Ftianco  Government  Mat  Be  First  Step 
Toward  Crlating  Strono  Ba.stion  to  Stem 
Communist  Aggression 

(By  Randolph  Leigh) 
The   pending   loan    to   Spain    would    mean 

for   the   United  States  the   crossing   of    the 
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Rubicon,  or  perhaps  It  shoxild  be  said  the 
crossing  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  amount  Itself 
(tlOO.000.000)  Is  trifling  alongside  the  bil- 
lions poured  out  for  the  perennial  revival  of 
our  Allies  in  Europe  In  the  last  33  years. 

It  would  be  significant,  however,  as  the 
first  deliberately  and  solely  military  move 
made  by  the  United  States  In  a  struggle 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  treated 
as  primarily  diplomatic.  Korea  wa  a  dip- 
lomatic bluff  which,  being  called,  had  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  unalerted  military. 
Whether  It  wa.s  a  Justifiable  risk  on  the  dip- 
lomatic level,  time  alone  will  tell. 

Heretofore  we  have  masked  sentimental 
and  economic  considerations  behind  mili- 
tary considerations  In  our  aid  to  Europe. 
That  is.  V  e  wanted  to  help  certain  nations 
because  we  like  them.  We  al.so  wanted  to 
•aaure  the  sale  of  our  surplus  goods,  there- 
by hedging  against  a  recession.  We  hoped 
that  the  aided  nations  would  be  Inspired 
and  inspirited  to  vole  down  communism. 
In  due  time,  according  to  the  diplomatic 
theory,  this  example  of  a  richer  life  through 
right  thinking  and  voting  would  triumph 
ove»"  the  concepts  of  communism. 
SOURCES  or  opposition 

Likewise  It  was  believed  that  these  re- 
vived nations  would  soon  rearm  themselves 
In  their  own  and  our  Interests,  thus  serving 
as  our  first  line  of  defense  In  Europe.  In 
this  way  a  military  argument  was  adduced 
from  a  basically  Ideological  development. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  this  theory  was 
the  "In  due  time  "•  element.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  Russia,  and  not  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  the  timekeeper.  We  will 
probably  never  know  whether  the  complete 
European  aid  plan  would  have  worked  fully 
or  not.  for  it  now  seems  certain  that  It  will 
have  to  be  merged  with  a  plan  which  will 
be  primarily  military  and  only  secondarily 
propagandist  and  economic  The  granting 
of  the  Spanish  loan  would  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  changeover  from  the  old  plan  to 
the  new. 

When  we  recall  other  leaders  whose  aid 
we  have  welcomed  In  the  last  2  wars,  our 
chcxjsinesa  regarding  Franco  Is  puzzling. 

Opposition  to  Spain  outside  the  adminis- 
tration actually  springs  from  two  totally  dif- 
ferent sources,  namely.  Communist  agents 
seeking  to  deprive  America  of  an  excellent 
military  base,  and  thoroughly  loyal  Protes- 
tants who  honestly  fear  Franco  as  a  tool 
of  Catholicism.  "That  communism  Is  the 
stronger  factor  In  this  turmoil  Is  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  less  fuss  has  been  made 
over  the  question  of  the  reapjxjlntment  of  a 
representative  of  the  President  at  the  Vati- 
can than  over  the  recognition  of  Franco  as 
a  possible  tool  of  the  papacy. 

SPAIN  OUSTS  REDS 

The  fact  that  aid  to  Spain  will  have  to 
override  all  these  obstacles  will  emphasize 
the  urgency  of  the  nniilary  considerations 
prompting  such  a  decision.  If  It  Is  made. 
Obviously  this  small  loan  to  Spain,  would 
be  only  a  first  step.     It  would  mean  besides: 

1.  That  we  would  build  a  strong  base  In 
Spain  and  Increase  and  strengthen  Span- 
ish armies,  already  of  considerable  strength 
and  in  high  morale 

2.  That  we  would  Indirectly  serve  notice 
on  our  long-subsidized  and  at  present  sur- 
prisingly tranquil  allies  In  Europe,  especially 
Britain  and  France,  that  unless  they  can 
speed  up  their  preparedness  we  must  fall 
back  on  a  stronger  bastion.  Spain,  as  a 
bridgehead  for  b<jih  Europe  and  Africa. 

3  That  we  would  Inform  Russia  by  deeds 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  let  her  select  her 
own  battlefields  and  her  own  timetables 
around  the  world,  but  are  going  to  create 
bases  and  raise  mercenaiies  In  all  major 
areas. 


4  That  with  Spain  and  Spanish  Morcxro 
as  a  background  v^e  would  be  able  to  make 
Britain's  great  cunirtbutlon  of  Gibraltar  play 
a  much  larger  role  than  In  the  last  war, 
when  It  was  dangerously  hemmed  In.  With 
the  most  recent  weapons  used  against  it  and 
with  Spain  again  neutral,  Gibraltar  would 
probably  fall  or  be  deprived  of  Its  worth. 

fighting  nation 

Oddly  enough  the  chief  factor  which  has 
blocked  aid  to  Spain  will  make  her  attrac- 
tive as  a  military  ally — she  has  rooted  out 
Communists.  Few  things  have  been  more 
alarming  to  our  strategists  than  the  fact 
that  neither  Britain  nor  France  has  been 
rigorously  against  local  Communists.  The 
situation  has  been  similar  In  the  smaller 
western  nations.  France  Is  today  about  25 
percent  Communist,  according  to  general 
report. 

Spain,  by  contrast,  is  ruthlessly  antl- 
Ru.ssian.  to  a  degree  found  nowhere  else  in 
Europe.  In  an  Ideological  war  a  friendly 
population  Is  of  Immense  value  to  an  army, 
and  a  hostile  one  Is  a  source  of  perpetual 
danger.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Spain  rates  high  as  a  possible  base  In  the 
calculations  of  our  strategists. 

Furthermore,  the  Spaniard  himself  Is  a 
great  fighter.  Professor  Sorokln  calculated 
that  over  a  period  of  1.000  years  Spain  hnd 
done  more  flghtlng  than  any  other  power 
In  the  world 

The  Iberian  Peninsula,  with  Portugal 
thrown  In,  has.  In  addition  to  good  harbors, 
numerous  physical  advantages  as  a  base. 
The  Pyrenees  are  the  most  formidable  nat- 
ural barrier  In  Europe,  higher  on  the  avernge 
than  the  Alps.  They  are,  besides,  flanked 
by  water,  whereas  the  Alps  always  have  been 
bypassed  to  the  northwest.  In  addition  an 
enemy  landing  on  the  northern  or  ea.stern 
coats  of  Spain  would  soon  find  himself  con- 
fronted by  secondary  mountain  ranges 
parallel  to  the  coasts. 

Spain  Is  twice  as  large  a  base  ps  Britain 
and  a  much  better  protected  one  than  France 
or  Germany,  both  of  which  are  wide  open 
toward  Russia.  Another  factor  Is  that  the 
Spanish  population  Is  practically  self-sus- 
taining, whereas  Britain  presents  a  heavy 
problem  with  lus  hungry  and  crowded  civilian 
population  which  can  neither  produce  the 
food  It  needs  nor  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  pay  tor  It  from  overseas. 

Spain  Is  slightly  short  of  food  and  fuel 
but  her  people  have  never  lived  in  the  style 
In  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  gen- 
erosity have  e-abled  the  British  public  to 
continue  to  live  even  after  It  lacked  the  funds 
to  pay  Its  own  way.  Therefore,  dollar  for 
dollar,  the  effect  of  American  aid  on  public 
opinion  In  unaccustomed  Spain  would  be 
far  greater  than  in  long-habituated  Britain. 
Cf  course,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  do  all  she  can  for  Britain  and  In  turn 
hopes  for  continued  aid  from  Britain  as  an 
ally  and  a  bare.  Nevertheless  many  stra- 
tegists think  that  as  of  today  Spain  Is  a 
more  Important  base  than  Britain,  or  cer- 
tainly Is  as  Important  Beyond  any  doubt 
they  would  welcome  her  as  ai  ally,  regard- 
less of  rating. 

MIGHT    SLOW    soviet 

A  r.irely  mentioned  but  Important  factor, 
if  we  are  to  stand  for  a  time  on  the  defensive 
In  Spain.  Is  that  of  the  atmosphere  around 
the  mountains.  The  French  slopes- of  the 
Pyrenees  have  the  clearest  atmosphere  any- 
where in  Europe  outside  Greece  This  would 
expose  an  enemy  attacking  from  the  French 
side — assuming  that  the  Russians  got  that 
far — to  severe  punishment  from  the  air  In 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  mountain 
barrier. 

It  Is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  broad- 
scale  deal    viith   Spain   at    this   time   would 


amost  certainly  mean  that  our  global  strat- 
egists had  won  a  memorable  vftory. 

It  would  also  put  Russia  on  notice  that 
we  were  ready.  If  necessary,  to  enter  uptin 
u  Ftru;;gle  to  the  death--along  Roman- 
Carthagenlan  lines — and  i-eachmg  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  That  might 
give  her  pause.  Falling  that.  It  would,  cer- 
tainly give  us  a  better  chance. 


Cackling  Can't  Win  Wan 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^IARKS 

or  • 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consrnt  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  'Cackhn^  Can't  Win 
Wars."  ■written  by  Roscoe  Fleming  and 
publi.shed  in  the  Denver  Post  of  August 
11.  1950. 

There  bemrr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cackling  Can  t  Win  Wars 
(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  red, 
white  and  blue  hen  who  was  so  biisy  taking 
care  of  her  own  chicks  and  a  whole  flock  of 
adopted  ones,  that  she  sometimes  wondered 
how  she  wa^  goln^  to  get  through  the  day. 
She  found  some  grains  of  wheat  and  she 
said: 

"Now,  who  will  help  me  sow  this  wheat'" 

"Not  I!"  said  most  of  the  barnyard  ani- 
mals In  chorus.  "We  have  so  many  un. 
precedented  prior  commitments  and  our 
military,  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
so  deteriorated  that  wit  .  the  utmost  consid- 
eration It  is  utterly  inexf:)edunt  lor  us  to 
accede  to  your  extradrdinary  request.  But 
please  accept  our  good  wishes." 

"Then  111  sow  It  myself."  said  the  little 
red.  white  and  blue  hen 

When  the  wheat  v  as  grown  up  tall  and 
ready  to  cut,  she  asked: 

"Now,  who  will  help  me  cut  the  wheat?" 

"Not  us,"  said  most  of  the  animals. 

"The  concomitants  and  varying  Implica- 
tions of  our  domestic  situation  combined 
with  the  urgent  requirements  of  our  foreign 
Involvements  render  it  to  our  utmost  regret 
Impossible  to  alleviate  the  exigencies  of  your 
situation  In  fact,  we  were  Just  about  U>  ask 
that  you  clean  up  this  dirty  barnyard  In  your 
spare  time 

"Then  111  cut  it  myself,"  said  the  little 
red.  white  and  blue  hen. 

Then  she  asked:  "Now,  who  will  help  me 
thresh  the  wheat?  " 

"Not  me."  said  most  of  the  other  animals. 
"The  combined  revalutory  effort  of  Inflation, 
deflation,  and  the  revaluation  of  the  franc, 
lira,  peso,  pfennig,  and  pengo.  plus  cate- 
gorical exorthosls  in  world  trade,  render  Ukj 
exiguous  our  ability  to  aid.  In  fact,  we  were 
just  about  to  ask  that  you  keep  the  children 
for  the  aft*;rnoon." 

"Then  I'll  thresh  It  myself,"  said  the  little 
red.  white,  and  blue  hen 

When  the  wheat  was  threshed,  she  asked: 
"Now.  who  will  help  carry  the  gram  to  the 

mill?" 

"Not  us."  said  most  of  the  animals.     "The 
emergency  situation  In  our  Interior  depart-       * 
nients,   coupled  with   foreign   and  domestic 
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compel  n»  retm^ftlrelv  and   rrcret- 

fUlly  to  wlt!Ktr«w  Accrpt  inirt^ad  Bxcel- 
)eDC7.  our  mc-t  dl«tineutebed  considerations. 
In  fact  we  w-r«  Jxwt  ab<-ui  to  a*k  you  to 
pomp  OK  •  pitil  of  water  " 

•TTien  111  take  it  myself."  said  the  little 
red   white   and  bH»e  ben 

When  the  wbe«t  vma  ground,  she  said: 

"Now.  who  wtll  help  me  bake  the  bread?" 

*7iot  w."  aftkl  most  of  the  animals.  "In 
▼lew  of  the  rapidly  deterlcratlnp  decUne  of 
our  heavy  Indurtry.  eooMatA  «nh  the  exi- 
gent iiijulniMiiiti  or  40Nmm  and  domestic 
ezivoptiation.  we  are  fully  involved  without 
mmvaaix»  any  of  your  reaponalblllties.  In 
ttet.  we  were  Just  about  to  ask  you  to  run 
to  the  TillEire  fcr  us  " 

"Ttwn  111  bake  it  my»elf,'"  said  the  little 
red.  white,  and  blue  hen 

When  the  bread  was  baked  she  aaid: 
-Cltick.  cltxtk.  The  bread  it  done;  Ift  Ughf 
and  sweet;  tK>w  who  will  come  and  help  me 
eat'- 

■We  will."  said  most  of  the  animals  in 
chorus.  'In  fact,  we  were  just  about  to  sug- 
gest that  we  all  have  a  tread-and-butter 
picnic  dinner— you  to  bring  the  breaxl  and 
b^itter.  of  course." 

In  short,  when  are  some,  not  all.  of  otn- 
alleged  partners  in  making  a  brave  new  world. 
goli^  to  cut  the  cackle  and  can  the  gob- 
bl'-4««ook.  and  really  start  helptni:  us  to 
keep  the  present  one  from  flying  no  blu? 


CommuBist  Peace  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MaasACHUsrrrs 
IN  THi;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  ViS 

Monday,  Auffust  14,  1950 

Mr  HESELTON     Mr  Speaker  Martin 

Ebon  wrote  an  excellent  factual  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  efforts  beini 
made  In  the  world  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  delude  decent  people  into  sup- 
porting its  deceptive  and  vicious  peace 
petition  It  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  AuKiist  3.  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Chrlf-tlan    Science    Monitor    of 
August  3.  19501 

UjimD  Sl.*Tl»  COMMUMI3TS  PtJSH  P«ACE  PLXA 

ui  ErroKi  TO  Camouflaci  IxnLMTioNa 
( By  Martin  Ebon  ) 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
Is  finding  peace  a  still  pr)werful  slocan  In 
Its  ctirrent  campalirn  for  8,000,000  signatures 
endorsing  the  Soviet-sponsored  appeal  of 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  World  Peace 
Congrtss. 

This  congress,  which  met  In  Stockholm 
from  March  15  to  19.  initiated  a  world-wide 
campaign  for  slgiiatures  and  drafted  an  ap- 
peal  which  has  been  circulated  In  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  Stockholm  meeting  repre- 
sented the  continuation  of  a  series  of  peace 
conferences  that  begun  In  Wroclaw,  Poland, 
in  autumn.  1W8.  and  continued  with  con- 
gresses In  New  York.  Paris,  Prague,  Monte- 
video. Merlco  City,  London.  Melb<jurne,  To- 
ronto, Vienna,  and  many  other  cities. 

TlM  Communist  peace  offeniilve  repre- 
MOta  a  well -prepared  propaganda  effort  to 
tiat  bakJc  human  desires  (or  lasting  peaca 
as  •  ""^^"^  ot  obtaining  support  tr  t  the  poli- 
des  of  tha  Sonet  Union  and  lU  satelUtca. 
whUs  strengthening  opposition  to  the  «f- 
forU  zii  the  United  States  and  those  United 
Nations  members  now  tacking  the  Republic 
of  Korea  against  Communist  tnvaaloii. 


CAI«m.I  T    WOROrt)    APTTAL 

The  Communist  appenl.  in  order  to  gutn 
maximum  support.  Is  worded  In  a  way  that 
maltes  It  widely  acceptable.  Here  Is  Its  brief 
text : 

Prom  a  talk  by  Valentine  Oortn  over  the 
Moecow  Radio,  July  7: 

Subject  The  Workers  of  America  In  Their 
Struggle  for. Peace, 

Bxcerpt:  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
states  that  Americans  are  sending  to  Con- 
gress an  unprecedented  number  of  letters 
demanding  an  end  to  the  armamenU  race. 
Members  jf  Congress  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  avalanche  of  letters  U  a  truly 
spontaneotis  and  sincere  expression  of  the 
popular  maases.  The  ne»sp:.per  adds:  "If 
one  looks  through  the  enormous  batch  oi  let- 
ters, there  can  be  no  doubt  left  as  to  the 
fee'mg  of  Americans  and  their  ardent  de&lre 
for  peace." 

rrCM    JtTXTAPOSkD 

This  item  Is.  Juxtaposed  with  a  report  on 
the  •peace"  campaign  undertaken  by  United 
States  Communists. 

•We  demand  the  unconditional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon,  a  weapon  of 
agpression  and  mass  extermination  of  hu- 
man bemgs.  and  the  Institution  of  strict  In- 
ternational control  to  enforce  this.  We  shall 
regard  as  guilty  of  war  crimes  the  govern- 
ment that  Ls  the  first  to  use  the  atomic 
weapon  against  any  country."' 

The  world-wide  drive  for  signatures  has, 
of  course,  brought  the  greatest  results  in  the 
Communist -controlled  countries.  In  the 
United  States  the  Communist  Party  began 
lU  campaign  In  early  June.  During  a 
3-m(inlh  period  the  party  seeks  to  obUln 
5.000.000  signatures.  The  campaign  began 
with  a  rally  at  New  York's  Manhattan  Center. 


DM    Sn:AKS 

Paul  Robeson,  the  slneer.  made  the  key- 
note speech.  In  which  he  stated:  "We  shnll 
impose  the  peace.  We  do  not  ask  for  peace. 
We  demand  it." 

Tile  rally  also  heard  an  address  by  Abbot 
Slmcn.  executive  secretary  of  the  Peace  In- 
formation Center,  an  especially  established 
organizational  clearing  house  for  the  propa- 
ganda drive. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Dr  Joreph 
Fletcher,  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Cambrldgre.  Mass.  Dr. 
Fletcher  had  attended  the  All-Australia  Con- 
gress of  Partisans  of  Peace,  which  took  place 
at  Melbourne  from  April  16  to  21.  At  the 
New  York  meetlnR  he  *ald: 

•No  peace  movement  which  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Communist  and  Socialist  world 
can  succeed.  For  the  coexistence  of  different 
social  orders  we  must  accept  the  coe.\istence 
of  different  social  Ideas  in  our  own  com- 
munity- 

BOGCK  DIl 


Al«j  present  was  O.  John  RogRe,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Huwevcr,  the 
Communist  Dally  Worker  noted  that  Mr. 
Rcig(.'e  attempted  to  "put  equal  responsibility 
for  the  cold  war  on  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union."  For  this  attempt,  the 
paper  reported.  Mr.  Rcgge  was  •sharply 
slapped  down  "  by  Rockwell  Kent,  artist,  and 
AU)ert  E  Kahn.  an  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order,  an  organization  listed 
ss  subversne  by  the  Depaitment  of  Justice. 
(Mr.  Kogge  has  since  denounced  the  Com- 
munist inT«sl<}n  In  Korea,  i 

Following  thU  rally,  the  peace  commU- 
slon  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  ot  the  United  States  publlabrd 
the  itinerary  of  Its  campaign  as  loUowb: 

•July  4:  First  national  mooill]Mtl<  n,  with 
mass  outpouring  to  the  beachet.,  camps,  re- 
sorts. 

"August  0:  Second  national  mobillzailon, 
the  annivercary  uf  the  Ulroehlms  bomb,  1,000 
open-air  rallies  and  shup-gate  meetinjrs, 
bo<i;lis  and  tables  for  street-corner  collec- 
tion of  signatures. 


"September  4;  Labor  Day  mobll'Mllon— 
brigades,  caravans,  motorcades  to  rural  com- 
munities, fairs,  countryside 

"October  '24     United  Nations  Day— conclu- 
sion of   campaign,  d.lepalions   to  UN." 
nrcn  lights  of  campaign 
These  are  the  high  lights  of  the  Commu- 
nist    campaign       The    Ccmmunlst     Party^ 
peace  plan,   under  the  slogan.  "Every  party 
member  a  Qghter  for  peace,"  calls  for  l.OCO 
party  memhers  to  pledge  to  collect  500  sig- 
natures each.  10.000  members  to  pledge  Indi- 
vidually to  collect  200  signatures,  and  20  OCO 
members  a  minimum  of  100  signatures  each. 
Incentives,    In    the    Russian    tradition    of 
Stakhanovl.«m.  are  not  lacking.     Tho-;e  who 
pledge  500  slsnatiu-es  are  known  by  the  v^^^J 
as    heroes  and  heroines  of  peace.     There  a  e 
also  sentinels  of  peace,  and  peace  stewards. 
The    campaign    Is    not,    however,    for    the 
most  part  done  directly  by  the  Communists 
8s  Communists,  but  cither  through  the  peace 
committee  or  through  the  Labor  Conferen -e 
for  Pence     This  organisation  has  been  formed 
by    Communist-controlled     unions    and     by 
Communist  5pllntcrs  of  other  unions. 

On  July  25,  the  Labor  Conference  for 
Peace  adv'sed  Andrew  Cordier.  execuiive  as- 
Ristant  for  UN  Secretary-General  Trygve  Uc, 
that  It  had  collected  l,250.OX)  slgnarures  for 
the  peace  appeal.  However.  Marcel  Scherer. 
coordinator  of  the  labor  conference,  quoted 
Mr.  Cordier  as  stating: 

"It  Is  urgently  Important  that  the  police 
action  In  Korea  Ije  bn.ught  to  a  nxv.c^  end. 
And,  If  we  can  bring  11  to  a  qti:-  '"id,  the 
question  of  the  A-bomb  be<-omes  'cmlc.** 
Since  the  beginnlnjr  of  the  Korea. i  hostili- 
ties, the  peace  campaign  slogans  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  phrase:  "Hands  off 
Korea.    We  want  peace." 

Coincidental  with  the  Ccmmunlst  Party's 
efforts,  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sci- 
ences, and  Prof esslons— w  ilch  denies  any 
connection  with  the  <:ommttnl8t»— hss 
adopted  a  flve-point  p)eace  Man.  The  coun- 
cil sponsored  the  cultural  aid  scientific  con- 
ference in  d^fenee  of  peace  which  took  place 
at  New  York's  Waldorf- Astwla  Hotel  in  the 
spring  of  IM9. 

paocak^sTvEff  H\n.R> 
At  Its  national  convent  .un  on  April  30, 
Harva;d  University  asUom  mer,  Dr.  Harlow 
Shap  *y.  retired  as  cbalrmin  and  Dr.  John 
H.  DeBoer  tiecame  chairnia  i  of  the  national 
council. 

Three  days  before,  tlie  Moscow  newspaper 
Trud  published  an  article  which  otiscrvcd 
that,  although  American  |  rogrcssive  circles 
bad  begun  tu  circulate  th<  Communist  ap- 
ptai.  the  United  States  peace  front  was  still 
weak  and  feel.ly  organized.  The  Soviet  paper 
added : 

In  the  struggle  for  pence  an  Important 
p.irt  Is  plnyrd  hy  the  United  States  i^rogres- 
Blve  Party,  which  unites  lepresentatives  of 
the  Intelllpentsls,  certsin  itrata  of  workers. 
Ne<rroes,  farmers,  the  pett>  lx>urgeoUie  and 
middle  classes,  which  siaiid  In  opposition 
t »  th*-  big  r.ionopolles. 

"The  growing  movement  for  peace  throuRh- 
nut  the  wtjrld  is  a  guarantie  that  the  crimi- 
nal c  -nsplracy  of  ^all  Street  against  the  peo- 
ples o'  the  world  will  be  th\farted." 

Since  then,  the  S<ivlet  p-ess  has  reflected 
that  tl»e  peace  campaign  Is  malting  good 
prorress  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Co  nmunlst  Party's 
peaci<  MMUBlMloa  kM  advUed  members  that 
"the  party's  peae*  campaign  is  our  ina]<  r  ta^k 
fo-  the  n^Tt  months. •■  The  commission 
acUUd:  "It  la  primary  an'l  transcends  all 
other  Issues  and  strtigKles  But  the  other 
and  very  Important  issues  will  go  on,  and  the 
I  arty  must  learn  ho^  to  d(  vetall  them,  and 
win  th<m.  in  the  oourse  ot  the  peace  cam- 
paign.' 

"If  we  can  reach  mlllioni  with  the  peace 
appeal,"  the  commission  o'l serves,  '•we  shall 
be  Involving  new  millions  in  t.ie  success  of 
all      he~  struggles." 
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Ob  /lously.  the  Communist — vising  the  In- 
ocuous  labels  of  the  peace  committee,  the 
labor  conference,  and  other  organizations — 
are  reaching  a  relatively  wide  public  with 
its  on-the-surface  nonpartisan  peace  ap- 
peal. The  signatures  of  tho«e  Aineiicatis 
who  signed  the  peace  appeal  are  scheduled  to 
be  presented  at  a  second  world  peace  con- 
gress to  take  place  In  Italy  In  the  autumn. 

On  August  8,  another  article  by  Neal 
Stanford  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor describes  this  Soviet  peace  petition, 
alias  the  world  peace  appeal  or  the 
Stockholm  resolution  as  a  phony  and 
proves  it  beyond  any  possible  question 
of  doubt. 

The  American  Communists  arc  adept 
in  this  technique  of  coercion  and  word- 
twistinK  and  have  deceived  all  too  many 
good  American  citizens.  I  hope  and  urge 
that  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  scheduk  an  early  hearing  on  House 
Concunent  Resolution  247  so  that  the 
Congress  may  be  eiven  an  opportunity  in 
the  near  future  to  add  its  warnint^  and 
advice  to  that  being  given  so  effectively 
by  the  American  press  and  radio,  the 
.American  relisious  organizations,  the 
American  veterans'  orsanizations.  the 
American  labor  unions,  and  other  groups 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  note  par- 
ticularly the  date  set  by  the  peace  com- 
mission of  the  national  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  Sates 
and  will  recognize  that  they  propo.se  to 
use  Labor  Day  for  their  vicious  and  un- 
American  purposes.  That  is  but  3  weeks 
from  ye-stei'day.  I  hope  it  will  also  be 
noted  that  October  24  is  scheduled  for 
the  date  when  delegations  will  be  sent  to 
the  United  Nations.  By  that  dale  I  hope 
that  the  united  efforts  by  the  executive 
department,  Congress,  and  patriotic 
American  organizations  and  groups  will 
result  in  the  elimination  from  this 
Kremlin -sponsored  petition  of  the  names 
of  everyone  except  avowed  Communists 
in  this  country. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Peace  Propag.^nda— an  Intimate  Message 
Fbom  Washington 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — The  Soviet  peace  petition, 
alias  the  world  peace  appeal  or  the  Stockholm 
resolution,  is  a  phony. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  Ijetter  than  the 
following  two  Incidents: 

The  first  concerns  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Architects  that  was  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Warsaw  this  October.  A  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  this  International 
professional  body  was  held  In  Paris  In  May. 
Its  purpose  was  to  prepare  the  agenda  and 
list  of  activities  for  the  Warsaw  meeting. 

Presumably,  the  architectural  profession 
is  nonpolltlcal.  At  least  In  noncurtaln  coun- 
tries political  Ideology  does  not  color  the 
professional  proclivities  of  the  architectural 
fraternity.  But  behind  the  iron  curtain  ap- 
parently there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non- 
polltlcal vocation  or  activity. 

It  has  become  common  knowledge  that 
Communist  writers,  musicians,  and  natural 
scientists  are  prisoners  of  the  party  line.  But 
not  until  this  Paris  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Architects  has  it  been  made  clear  that 
architects  In  Communist  countries  are  also 
subject  to  party  discipline. 

At  Paris  the  representative  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Polish  architects  handed  down  the 
following  two-point  ultimatum: 


1  The  Polish  architects  cannot  continue 
to  participate  In  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Architects  it  Yugoslavia 
continues  to  be  represented: 

2  Poland  s  archllcits  demand  that  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Architects  approve 
the  Stockholm  peace  pt.'tition  or  be  btaiided 
an  organization  no  longer  serving  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  architecture. 

Ol  course  the  Polish  demands  that  Yugo- 
slavia be  thrown  out  of  the  organization  and 
that  it  support  the  Sttxrkholm  peiuion  were 
unceremoniously  rejected.  The  result  was 
that  the  Polish  representatives,  copying  the 
tactics  of  their  Soviet  mentors,  walked  out 
of  the  ICA  in  a  huff. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  ICA.  It  per- 
haps should  be  added.  Is  goLug  to  take  place, 
but  In  P  rls.  not  Warsaw. 

The  Communist  technique  of  ct^erclng 
groups  and  individuals  to  support  the  Stock- 
holm petition  dramatically  failed  in  this 
Instance.  But  what  is  perh;ips  more  impor- 
tant, the  public  got  a  good  look  at  how 
Communist  propagandists  work  to  line  up 
people  and  organizations  t)ehind  the  Krem- 
lin's phony  peace  proposal. 

The  other  incident  also  Involves  Poland, 
and  shows  how  the  Communist  regime  In 
Warsaw  Is  using  the  Stockholm  petition  to 
win  its  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  also  shows  how  any  agreement  with  Com- 
munists means  only  what  they  interpret  it 
to  mean. 

In  the  recent  church-state  agreement  In 
Poland  that  was  supposed  to  stabilize  rela- 
tion between  those  two  strong  forces.  It 
was  agreed  among  other  things  that  the 
church  would  use  its  Influence  to  instill 
respect  for  state  authorities  among  the 
people  and  worlt  for  peace. 

Now  Communist  dogma  holds  that  the 
Stockholm  petition,  despite  Its  spurious  na- 
ture. Is  a  major  milestone  toward  peace,  and 
that  all  peace-lovers  must  sign  it— if  they 
don't  they  are  considered  warmongers. 

In  Poland  the  Communist  regime  has  been 
usinc  this  bit  of  dialectic  sophistry  to  purge 
Poland  s  church  schools  of  unsympathetic 
instructors. 

This  is  the  technique:  The  officials  call  In 
the  church  instructors  In  a  locality  and  ask 
them  to  sign  the  Stockholm  pledge.  If  they 
demur — as  most  Roman  Catholic  priests 
Would  do,  being  aware  of  the  .spurious  nature 
of  the  petition — they  are  reminded  that  the 
church  is  committed  to  working  for  peace; 
that  this  is  a  peace  resolu;iou;  and  that 
If  the}  refuse  to  sign  It  the  state  has  ;io 
alternative  but  to  forbid  them  to  continue 
teaching  the  young,  as  apparently  peace  Is 
no  longer  their  purpose. 

By  this  technique  of  coercion  and  word- 
twisting,  the  Warsaw  regime  has  forced  not 
a  few  priests  to  sign  the  i>etltlon.  It  then 
announces  to  the  local  populace  that  the 
best  proof  that  the  peace  petition  is  genuine 
is  that  their  church  leaders  have  signed  it. 

By  such  deceptive  and  coercive  means  do 
the  Communists  manipulate  organizations 
and  Individuals  In  order  to  present  an  Im- 
pressive list  of  signers  to  their  hypocritical 
peace  appeal. 


Wisconsin  Central  Airlines  Franchise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnscoNsiN 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  14  ilcgislatrve  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  a  press  release  which  I  Issued 


on  an  aviation  subject  vital  to  my  State, 
namely,  immediate  renewal  of  the  tem- 
porary franchise  of  Wisconsin  Central 
Airlines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  .hat  the  text 
of  this  statemen',.  which  includes  a  letter 
which  I  have  direct^  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
KLroRD   as  follows: 

WiiEY  Blasts  Civn,  Aeronautics  Boards 
Jailube  to  Renew  Wisconsin  Central  Air- 
line I-RANCHlSE 

"The  stroncesl  possible'  pro'est  has  been 
sent  by  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (Republi- 
can, Wisconsinl  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  because  of  iu  failure  to  issue  an  im- 
mediate extension  of  franchise  of  Wisconsin 
Central  Airlines. 

Senator  Wilfy  has  denounced  the  Board  s 
"unfair"  decision  to  follow  a  lengthy  hearing 
procedure  that  will  take  perhaps  a  year  to 
re  lew  the  franchise.  The  time  lag.  said 
WiLET.  would  "leave  the  airline  hanging  In 
mid-air"   and   would   "cripple   It  " 

The  senior  Senate r  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  that  the  CAB  s  refusal  comes  at  a  time 
when  "Wisconsin  Central  Airlines  is  prepared 
to  dc  the  finest  and  most  important  Job  that 
It  has  ever  done  In  its  greet  record  of  service 
to  Wisconsin"  by  handling  needs  arising  out 
ol  the  present  Korean  emergency. 

WiLET  pointed  cut  that  10  Wisconsin 
cities  will  be  deprived  of  regular  certlf^r;\ted 
airline  .service,  unle-ss  the  franchise  is  imme- 
diately renewed  He  appealed  to  the  Board 
to  grant  a  petition  for  rehearing  filed  by  the 
airlines  attorneys. 

"The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  appropriated 
a  million  dollars  in  the  last  2  years  in  order 
to  improve  the  airpoi  s  served  by  Wisconsin 
Central.  In  addition,  the  varl^  us  alr-minded 
communities  have  matched  that  total. 
•  •  •  Let  not  the  CAB  kick  Wisconsin 
and  its  communities  in  the  teeth  by  this 
crucial  decision.  We  wont  stand  for  it,  I  as- 
sure you" 

FULL  text  of  WILET  LETTEB 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Wiley  s  letter  to 
Acting  Chairman  Oswald  Ryan  reads  as  foi- 
lows : 

"I  am  writing  to  you  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  to  respectfuUv  convey 
my  strongest  possible  recommendation  that 
the  CAB  immediately  kindly  reconsider  its 
unfortunate  action  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Wi-sconsin  Central  Airlines.  As  you 
know,  the  Board  decided  not  to  Issue  a  show 
cause  order — either  lavorable  or  negative,  but 
to  hold  a  hearing  ai  a  later  date  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  temporary  Wiscorisin  Cen- 
tral franchise. 

"I  deeply  regre;  to  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  Board  to  issue  a  favorable  show  cause 
order  will  practically  cripple  this  vital  air- 
line. It  would  in  effect  be  telling  the  airline 
to  hang  in  mid-a;r  for  a  year  or  so  while  the 
lenethy  hearing  procedure  is  uncer  way — a 
sheer  imp>os6iblllty  for  .isconsin  Central  at 
a  time  when  it  Is  prepared  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent emereency  by  doing  the  finest  and  most 
Important  Job  that  :t  has  ever  done  in  its 
great  record  of  service  to  W  iscont  and  our 
neighboring  States. 

•i4irline  must  secure  larger  planes 

"The  action  of  the  CAB  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  the  airline  wa.«  prepared  to  convert  to 
DC-3S  to  replace  the  obsolete  Lockheed 
lO-A's.  Lacklnc  a  favorable  show  cause  order. 
It  will  be  impossible  fc  the  airline  (ai  to 
secure  private  financing  to  cover  the  ctjst  of 
the  DC  3s  nor  (b)  could  the  airline  obtain  an 
RFC  loan  for  that  purpcjse. 

"E>C-3's  obviously  will  be  becoming  ss 
scarce  as  proverbial  hens'  tee'h  shortly 
Speed  In  their  procurement  is  esstntlal.    The 
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airline  bus  done  a  matmlflcent  Job  for  Wl»- 
ci  sill  and  its  neiBhb<jr8  and  to  place  It  In 
thU  conllnued  grave  jeopardy  with  Inade- 
quate equipment  Is.  I  bfl'.eve,  unfair  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  people  and  Indus- 
tries of  my  State,  aa  well  as  to  Michigan.  IIU- 
nota.  and  Minnesota. 

"It  Is.  morpover,  unfair  and  harmful  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  Oo'^mment 
Itself  as  win  be  shown  In  this  letter  and  aa  I 
hope  to  ctte  in  speaking  to  you  over  the 
phone  shortly.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Board  was  aware  of  all  the  harmful  conse- 
quences that  will  now  result  If  your  action 
stands  I  realize  that  the  Board  Is  tremen- 
dously busy  with  Innumerable  actions,  but  I 
feel  that  a  reappraisal  of  the  situation  is  es- 
sential. 

•  May  I  make  the  following  further  points 
on  this  Issue: 

-  "AifUnt  ho4  Aont  fubperbly  even  Kith 
small  filanea 
"I.  I  believe  that  the  Board  did  not  give 
a  fair  appraisal  to  the  outstanding  record  of 
the  airline  In  view  of  CAB's  constant  at- 
tempted comparison  between  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral with  lU  nlne-passenyer  planes  and  other 
fee.  er  airlines  with  their  modern  21-24-paf- 
sengei  cralt. 

•2.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  could  have  been  taken  in 
view  of  the  excellent  traffic  record  established 
by  Wisconsin  Central  (particularly  In  recent 
months)  which  has  involved  waiting  list 
passengers  on  nearly  every  flight.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Board's  decision  was  based 
on  the  company's  trafBc  prior  to  Its  acquisi- 
tion of  up-to-the-minute  navigational  aids 
which  have  tremendously  Improved  Us  bril- 
liant reliability  record  of  flights  completed. 

"Wisconsin  Cen'ral  gets  only  small  United 
States  mail  subsidy 

"3.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  report,  the  airline  gets  one  of  the 
smallest  amounts  of  subsidy  of  any  feeder 
airline  in  the  United  States.  It  is  realiz«d 
that  this  determination  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Wisconsin  Central  provides  exclusive 
service  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  it  Is 
Important  to  '■ote  that  the  total  subsidy  re- 
ceived was  approximately  one-half  that  which 
was  paid  to  certain  other  feeder  airlines. 

•■4.  Wisconsin  Central  is  anxious  to  get  the 
new  craft  so  as  to  pay  Ita  own  way  Insofar 
as  possible  rather  than  to  have  to  appeal  to 
the  Federal  Government  later  on  for  retro- 
active mall  lncr< 


"Ten  Badger  cities  tdll  be  harmed 
"8  If  Wisconsin  Central  Airlines  Is  forced 
out  of  business  as  now  looms  probable.  It  will 
mean  that  practically  every  community  In 
Wisconsin  will  be  deprived  of  vital  avlatti  n 
service  with  the  exception  of  Madison.  Mil- 
waukee. La  Crosse,  and  Eau  Claire  The  fol- 
lowing cities  would  lose  certificated  airline 
service — Oshkosh.  Green  Bay.  Marinette.  CHn- 
tonvllle.  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wausau,  Rhlnelander,  Land  O'Lakes,  Belolt, 
and  Janesvllle.  This  will  prove  extremely 
dangerous  to  our  country,  e.speclally  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  Is  prepared  at  the 
moment  to  again  make  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  the  national  defeiise  effort,  as  It 
made  In  World  War  II. 

"9  I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  poured  In  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  into  Wisconsin  airports  in  Its  match- 
ing program.  Those  funds  will  be  compara- 
tively wn.'ited  If  one  Federal  agency— your 
own— decided  to  persist  In  its  present  ptwi- 
tlon.  Soon  the  National  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  be  clamoring  for  Wisconsin  go«id8 
shipped  by  air  freight,  but  It  too  will  find 
that  It.  as  a  Federal  agency,  will  have  been 
harmed  by  the  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency — namely,  your  own. 

"So.  may  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  grant 
the  petition  for  a  review  of  your  action  and 
that  you  further  decide  to  Issue  an  Imme- 
diate favorable  show  cause  order  to  Wiscon- 
sin Central. 

"I  know  that  all  the  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin delegation — both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, as  well  as  legislators  from  our 
neighbor  States — Join  with  me  In  this  earnest 
appeal. 

"Thanking  you  and  with  all  good  wishes, 

I  am 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Alexandeb  Wii  XT." 


The  Meaiure  of  a  Man 


"Ci4B  IS  kicking  my  State  in  the  teeth 

"5  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  appropri- 
ated a  million  dollars  In  the  last  2  years  in 
order  to  Improve  the  airports  served  by 
Wisconsin  Central.  In  additdlon,  the  vari- 
ous alr-mlnded  communities  have  matched 
that  total.  Anyone  who  has  lived  In  these 
towns  knows  vhat  a  herculean  eflort  they 
made  to  Improve  their  airports — what  tre- 
mendoiis  financial  sacrlfloea  Individuals, 
tolHloanes,  and  organizations  have  made  In 
flipping  In  the  total.  Let  not  the  CAB  kick 
Wisconsin  and  its  communities  in  the  teeth 
by  this  crucial  decision.  We  won  t  sund  for 
It,  I  assvire  you. 

"9.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  time 
In  the  CAB  s  history  that  the  Board  has 
failed  to  come  to  a  show  cause  order  In  con- 
nection with  the  renewal  of  franchises  of  a 
feeder  airline.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  bad 
precedent  which  will  harm  not  only  Wiscon- 
sin Central  hut  other  feeder  airlines  in  the 
future. 

"7.  Yes.  I  eaonot  conceive  that  the  B<iard 
was  aware  of  ah  of  the  dangerous  con.se- 
quences  of  Its  failure  to  provide  the  favorable 
show  cause  order.  That  failure  was  equally 
PS  bad  as  If  the  Board  had  decided  to  Issue  a 
negative  shew  cause  order. 


Who  Aided  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  "WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rus- 
sian communism  m  its  march  on  Man- 
churia, China,  Korea,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  only  aided  by  the  ships 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  but  the  GIs  who  served  in  the 
South  Pacific  know  something  about 
tanks.  I  am  includins  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  a.s  to  what  happened  in 
one  single  instance  of  .some  175  tanks 
sealed  off  for  American  security. 

AO0U9T  12,  1950. 
Representative  WricHxi., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  So  Russia  has  our  ships. 

This  comes  from  a  GI  whc  for  good  rea- 
sons must  remain  nameless. 

He  was  on  Okinawa  In  the  maintenance 
department.  Some  175  tanks  were  sealed 
up  for  security. 

These  tanks  were  sold  to  Russia  for  $13 
a  ton. 

And  these  tanks  are  those  In  Korea.  Rus- 
sian guns  only. 

I  happened  to  be  on  a  broadcast  with  a 
correspondent  Interviewing  a  GI.  He  said 
to  him  these  Russian  tanks  are  good. 
"Good.  "  said  the  OI.  "these  are  the  same 
tanks  I — "  bang,  they  went  ufl  the  ulr. 
Yours  sincerely, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULT  =:R 

or   NIW   Yi  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
participate  In  paying  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  one  of  Brooklyn's  foremost 
citizens.  It  was  the  occasion  of  his  four- 
teenth anniversary  as  Democratic  leader 
of  the  second  assembly  district,  which 
was  coincident  with  h's  thirty-eighth 
wedding  anniversary. 

In  this  time  of  stre?«;.  when  sf>  many 
o  our  acts  are  determined  by  tne  eco- 
nomic pressures  which  affect  our  per- 
sonal needs,  it  is  refreshini,'  to  nnte  that 
there  are  still  many  citizens  whose  drily 
actions  are  motivated  by  the  common 
needs  of  the  community,  rather  ihan  by 
their  own  welfare. 

Such  a  one,  I  am  happy  to  nMate.  Is 
one  of  my  neighbors  who  has  devoted 
his  entire  a'  ult  life  to  the  servic  of  the 
people  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides. 
I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  B. 
Whitty,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  appellate 
term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Alfred  E. 
Fmith,  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehm.^n  and  Presi- 
dent 'larry  S   Truman. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York  he 
has  .sponsored  for  public  offic-  men  who 
have  risen  to  great  heights  and  who  have 
brought  credit  to  their  sponsor.  These 
include  Supreme  Court  Justices  Joseph 
Fennelly,  Murray  Hearn.  E  Ivan  Ruben- 
stein.  and  Michael  F.  WaL^h;  County 
Judg**  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz.  City  Court 
Justice  Sylvester  Sabbatino.  United 
States  District  Judge  Leo  F.  Rayfiel, 
Magistrate  Albert  D.  Schanzer.  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  H.  Matzkin.  State  Sen- 
ator Louis  L  Friedman.  A.s.sembhm.Tn 
J.  Sidney  Levine.  Councilman  Edward 
Vogel.  and  this  humble  speaker,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  others,  too  numerous  to 
me^itlon 

Mr.  Whitty  has  led  every  worth- 
while civic  activity  in  our  neighborhood. 
He  has  led  the  fight  for  more  schools, 
better  housing,  veterans'  rights,  reduc- 
tion of  local  assessments,  and  innumer- 
able similar  activities.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  drive,  the 
Boy  Scout  drive,  the  cerebral  palsy  drive, 
the  cancer  drive,  and  many  other  char- 
ities. The  Democratic  meeting  rooms 
at  1634  East  Fifteenth  Street,  Brooklyn, 
have  been  made  available  by  him  for 
these  and  other  worthy  endeavors  as 
their  local  official  headquarters. 

Mr.  Whitty  has  for  many  years  been 
Chairman  of  the  Christian  Committee 
for  Palestine,  and  has  worked  clo.«:ely 
through  the  years  with  Mr.  Benjamin  G. 
Browdy,  now  president  of  the  Zionist 
Ort-'anization  of  America.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  and  has  always  hten  active 


In  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant  af- 
fairs of  the  community. 

Such  service  should  not  po  unnoticed. 
I  am  happy  to  place  upon  the  record  this 
tribute  ta  Mr.  Whitty  for  his  selfless 
service  to  the  community  in  which  we 
both  reside. 


The  Copper  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACCB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unity  in 
the  national  effort  at  a  time  of  crisis  like 
the  present  requires  that  special  local 
Interests  be  laid  aside.  At  this  point  ac- 
tions speak  even  louder  than  words  and 
pleas  for  unity  sound  hollow  if  not  ac- 
companied by  performance.  American 
mining  communities  cannot  he  harmed 
today  with  the  great  demand  that  exists 
for  copper  in  the  defense  effort  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  tariff.  These  are  the  real 
points  involved  in  the  refusal  to  continue 
the  wartime  suspension  of  the  tariff  on 
copper  dealt  with  in  the  appended  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  August  10: 

The  Coppa  Tabut 

On  June  30  a  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound  on 
imported  copper,  suspended  during  the  war, 
went  back  Into  etlect.  On  Tuesday  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  rejected  by  9  to  4 
a  bill  to  restore  that  suspension.  This  seems 
to  us  a  short-sighted  and  lU-advlsed  deci- 
sion. Copper  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
raw  materials  In  our  defense  program.  The 
committee  has  chosen  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  great  Inflationary  pressure  to  try  to 
force  a  cut  In  our  copper  Imports  and  add 
to  consumer  costs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tariff  wculd  deal  a  hard  and  unnecessary 
blow  to  Chile,  where  copper  Is  the  major 
export.  Peru  would  also  be  hard  hit.  but 
It  could  stand  the  blow  better. 

Chile  la  one  of  ovir  true  friends  In  Latin 
America  and  a  country  that  has  progressed 
well  toward  the  sort  of  democracy  we  like 
to  see.  It  is  ChUe  that  Is  leading  the  move 
to  organize  the  Latin-American  countries 
into  a  collective  effort  for  the  United  Nations 
In  Korea  At  the  moment.  Chilean  economy 
Is  severely  eitended  by  Inflationary  factors 
and  a  reduction  ol  her  dollar  Income  wculd 
be  serious. 

W  H  Hoover,  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co..  said  last  month  that  a 
restoration  of  the  2-cent  duty  en  copper 
would  not  materially  increase  United  States 
production  Chilean  copper,  he  pointed  out. 
Is  as  Integral  a  part  of  the  United  States 
industry  as  domestic  copper.  The  Chilean 
Industry  Is.  moreover,  largely  owned  by 
American  companies.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  American  copper  companies  that  want 
the  protection  and  it  Is  the  legislators  from 
mining  States,  or  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  them,  who  are  now  trying  to  restore 
the  2-cent  duty.  It  Is  not  as  if  the  domestic 
producers  have  to  have  this  protection  to 
keep  going;  they  cannot  produce  nearly 
enough  for  present  American  consumption, 
let  alone  the  strategic  stock  piling  that  Is 
now  more  necessary  than  ever. 

From  both  the  economic  and  diplomatic 
viewpoints  it  Is  wrong  to  reimpose  the  cop- 
per tarlfT  Our  good-neighbor  policy  cannot 
be    measured    in    dollars    and    cents    but    its 


value  Is  neverthleas  enormous.  There  Is  no 
adequate  reason  today  to  harm  one  of  the 
most  Important  Latin-American  cou^itnes 
simply  to  provide  some  unnecessary'  help  to 
a  United  States  industry.  The  decision  of 
the  Finance  Committee  Is  not  final  and 
there  Is  time  to  reverse  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  It  would  be  the  part  of  states- 
manship and  common  sense  to  do  so. 


Labor    Supports    the    American    Struggle 
Against  Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'KS 
Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  Charles 
S.  Zimmerman,  chairman.  Trade  Union 
Council  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New- 
York,  embodying  a  statement  adopted 
by  the  council  to  show  that  the  labor 
movement  is  actively  supporting  the 
American  strucgle  aeainst  totalitarian 
ideology  and  aggression,  but  expects  to 
have  a  full  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
long  campaign  and  to  be  protected 
against  ruthless  exploitation.  The  letter 
follows : 

Trace  Union  Council  of  the  Liberal 

Party  or  New  York  State. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  August  11.  1950. 

Dear  Congressman:  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  statement  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  passed  yesterday  by 
11. e  executive  committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
Council  of  the  Liberal  Party,  embracing  more 
than  250  local  unions  .A.FL,  CIO,  and  Inde- 
pendent. 

This  resolution  express^es  clearly  where 
labor  stands  on  Important  questions  In- 
volved in  the  present  emeri^ency  and  we  hope 
It  will  help  to  guide  you  In  your  deliberations 
upon  legislation  afTectlng  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  this  time. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"The  present  fighting  in  Korea  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  American 
workers. 

•Korea  Is  the  Spain  of  A.'sla.  To  surrender 
Korea  to  Communist  dictatorship  can  only 
be  an  Invitation  to  world  war,  just  as  the 
surrender  of  Spain  to  Fascist  dictatorship 
was  the  prelude  to  the  last  war. 

'Korea  Is  also  a  test  for  the  concept  of 
world  peace,  enforced  through  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  Soviet  Union,  directly  and 
tlixough  its  satellites.  Is  p>ermltted  to  defy 
the  UN,  then  the  only  Instrument  In  the 
world  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  will  be  destroyed 

"To  win  the  flehtlng  in  Korea,  therefore, 
is  to  advance  the  peace  and  to  defend 
democracy. 

"To  cover  the  savage  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  Union  upon  Korea  and  upon  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
International  Communist  movement  has 
launched  a  hypocritical  peace  petition. 

"This  petition,  timed  to  reach  Its  heieht 
simultaneously  with  the  height  of  the 
Korean  offensive.  Is  the  organized  eflort  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  to  exploit 
the  normal  peace-loving  Instincts  of  all 
civilized  people  to  clear  t'.:e  way  for  the 
Soviet  offensive  against  peace  and  democ- 
racv  evervwhere. 

"If  the  Communists  wished  peace,  they 
could  have  it  tomorrow  with  just  one  word 


from  the  Kremlin  Instead,  the  Kremlin 
acts  through  its  satellites  in  Korea  and  pre- 
pares to  act  similarly  in  other  p:\rts  of  the 
world,  while  calling  upon  Its  Comm.unlst 
Partv  filth  column  in  the  democratic  world 
to  undermine  our  will  to  resist  aggression 
bv  a  phony  petition  of  peace 

"Unfortunately  for  the  Soviet  Union,  their 
timetable  U  off  schedule  By  now.  they 
hoped  to  have  full  control  of  the  Korean 
peninsula.  They  then  hoped  to  coordinate 
their  peace  petition  with  their  chairmanship 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  UN  to  call 
for  a  "cease-fire"  In  Korea. 

"The  Communist  timetable  was  upset 
by  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  by  the  remarkable  cour- 
age and  skUl  of  the  American  troops  in 
Korea. 

"As  m  the  last  war  against  totalitarian- 
ism, the  trade-unions  are  prepared  to  make 
every  possible  sacrifice  to  speed  our  victory, 
for  only  In  a  democracy  can  Iree  trade- 
unionism  exist. 

"Our  democratic  Ideals,  however,  demand 
that  sacrifices  be  shared  equally  and  t!i:it 
no  one  section  of  the  population  shall  be 
made  to  carry  an  undue  burden 

"Up  to  the  presei.t.  labor — along  with  all 
others  who  have  fixed  Incomes— has  been 
made  to  carry  the  major  cost  of  the  fight- 
ing. June  25.  the  day  oi  our  declared  stand 
to  resist  aggression  In  Korea,  was  the  date 
when  many  businessmen  and  iiidustriali-'-ts 
Jacked  up  their  prices.  Overnight  the  cost 
of  living  rose  and  then  rose  azaln.  auto- 
matically cutting  into  the  livlne  standards 
of  labor.  This  came  at  a  time  when  labor  s 
real  wage  had  already  been  reduced  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living  during  May  and 
earlv  June 

"to  check  this  profiteering  at  the  expense 
of  labor  and  the  consumer,  the  Trade  Union 
Council  of  the  Liberal  Party  calls  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  roll  back  the  price  !evel  to  May  and  then 
to  set  a  celling  on  prices  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion apalnst  inflation. 

"Because  of  the  unbalance  created  by  the 
continuous  rise  In  prices  since  the  first  of 
the  year  and  the  special  Jump  in  prices 
since  June  25  without  any  similar  ri.se  in 
wages  we  are  opposed  to  a  wage  freeze  at 
this  time.  Whatever  controls  may  ulti- 
mately be  establl.shed  over  wages,  there  must 
be  readjustments  that  will  bring  current 
wages  In  line  with  price  increases  and  that 
win  allow  .mprovement  In  those  trades  op- 
eratlne  under  substandard  labor  conditions. 

"Rents  must  not  be  omitted  from  a  sys- 
tem of  over-all  controls  In  view  of  the 
present  materials  shortage  that  will  slow 
down  the  already  slow-moving  building  pro- 
gram. It  becomes  doubly  Important  to  re- 
Impose  stringent  rent  controU  of  a  war- 
time character. 

"The  Trade  Union  Council  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
fighting  m  Korea  wUl  Involve  great  cobu 
and  new  taxes.  At  this  time,  the  first 
source  of  revenue  for  such  fighting  must 
be  the  war  profiu  which  corporations  are 
reaping  as  a  result  of  the  confilct.  We  re- 
sent the  talk  of  taxing  incomes.  espKrclally 
lower  Income  brackets  now.  while  p>osi[X)n- 
Ing  action  on  excess  profits  until  later.  A 
new  tax  schedule  must  not  be  aimed  at 
hitting  those  whose  standard  of  liviiig  has 
already  been  hit  by  price  increases,  but  must 
be  aimed  at  deriving  maximum  revenue 
from  those  corporations  who  are  profiteer- 
ing tn  this  struggle. 

"The  Issue  in  Korea  Is  clear:  it  Is  democ- 
racy versus  dictatorship;  it  is  world  peace 
based  on  a  strong  UN  versus  world  war  based 
on  Communist  asgression 

"In  this  struggle,  we  are  confident  tlut 
peace  and  democracy  wUl  conquer.  To  en- 
sure the  maximum  coordination  of  all  en- 
ergies, labor  must  be  given  a  voice  tn  policy- 
making and  administrative  posts  bearing 
upon  the  n<iilouaI  defense. 
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"A*  tx«4l«-unlonl»ta.  aa  liberals,  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  pledge  our»elve«  to  guarantee  thU 
victory  by  aupportlng  the  flghUng  lorcea  of 
peace  in  Korea  and  maintaining  the  fight- 
ing morale  ot  democracy  at  home." 
Sliicerely  yours. 

Chaklu  S   Zimmcbman. 

Chatrman. 


A  Farmer  Veteran,  With  Legion  Help, 
Makes  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>.IARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MKHi&AN 

IN  TH5  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  July  1950  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine  comes  the 
following  story: 
How  Ttn  LtcioN  FTCHT8  rot  TH«  P*iM  Vrr- 

nwH— Ycu  Can  T  K«F  A  Good  Man  Down. 

Thtt  Sat.  vjt  SoMrnMrs  Yoo  Go  To  Bat 

roi  Him 

(By  Robert  B.  Pitkin) 

IX  you  were  a  banker  what  would  you  do 
In  the  following  case? 

Into  your  ufllce  one  morning  comes  a 
rangy,  young  blind  man  guided  by  hU  petite, 
bespectacled,  blonde  wife. 

"Mr  Banker."  the  blind  man  says  to  you. 
"my  name  la  -obn  Hayhurst  and  thU  la  my 
wife.  Ethel  We  ve  Just  spent  all  our  money 
to  buy  a  dairy  farm,  but  we  don't  have  any 
livestock.  Will  you  lend  us  a  couple  of  thou- 
aaud  dollars  so  we  can  get  10  good  mUk  cows 
and  t>  bull?" 

You  look  at  his  sightless  eyes  and  a«k: 
"Who's  going  to  run  the  faim?" 

"Ethel  and  I  wlU  run  It,"  Hayhurst  telU 
you. 

"I  suppose  you've  had  some  experience 
operating  a  dalr.    herd?" 

••No,  sir."  says  Hayhurst.  "I  was  a  factory 
mechanic  before  the  war.  Then  I  went  Into 
the  Pacific  with  the  First  Cavalry  and  2  days 
before  the  firing  stopped  In  Manila  I  lost 
my  eyesight  in  enemy  action.  Now  I  can  t 
stand  life  In  town,  so  Ethel  and  I  decided 
we'd  make  our  living  In  the  country. " 

Tour  heart  sinks  at  the  Idea  of  an  Inexpe- 
rienced blind  man  going  into  debt  to  run  a 
dairy  larm.  Finally  jou  say  hopefully,  "Ah! 
Then  y^ur  wife  knows  dairy   larmlng." 

•'Oh  no,  sir.'  says  Ethel  Hayhurst.  '•It's 
going  to  be  something  new  to  both  of  us. 
I've  always  lived  in  town." 

"Well,"  you  say.  "if  your  farm  is  good  secu- 
rity, we  might  put  a  mortgage  on  it.  But 
I'd  hate  to.  Youre  bound  to  fall  and  then 
wed  have  to  foreclose  So  If  I  lend  you  the 
money  It  would  be  like  taking  your  farm 
away  from  you.  Do  you  want  to  take  that 
chance?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind  at  all."  says  Hayhurst. 
"However,  the  farm  to  already  mortgaged. 
But  I  ?et  a  penalon.  bo  Ethel  and  1  and  the 
two  kids  can  keep  alive  and  meet  the  mort- 
gage with  that.  Yet  If  were  going  to  do 
better  than  that  we  need  those  cows.  We 
hope  the  cattle  we  buy  with  your  loan  will 
help  secure  our  note." 

All  right.  You're  the  banker.  What  do 
you  do? 

Answer.  The  Hayhursts  are  a  bad  banking 
risk  on  the  face  of  things.  And  live  animals 
•re.  too.  especially  when  managed  by  Inexpe- 
rienced people,  otM  ot  whom  Is  blind  Gm^. 
average  banking  practice  requires  that  you 
refuse  the  loan. 


However,  you  mlf  ht  send  the  Hayhursts  to 
yotxr  county  supervisor  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

John  and  Ethel  Hayhurst  are  real  people. 
In  1948,  when  no  bank  would  lend  them 
money  to  buy  catUe,  they  took  their  prob- 
lem to  J.  B.  Warner.  Van  Buren  County  su- 
pervisor of  the  Farmers  Hom  Administra- 
tion in  Paw  Paw,  Mich.  This  FHA  has  Fed- 
eral money  to  lend  farmers. 

Warner  was  sta.tled  by  the  Hayhursts' 
propoeltion.  But  he  talked  it  over  with  » 
voluntary  committee  of  three  county  resi- 
dents. Without  approval  of  such  local  com- 
mittees no  FHA  farm  loan  can  be  made. 

The  committees  was  startled  and  said  "No" 

Then  Warner  got  to  thinking  the  case  over 
and  noted  a  number  or  favorable  things 
about  John  and  Ethel.    They  were: 

1.  John  Hayhurst  seemed  eager  to  learn, 
so  he  would  probably  make  the  most  of  vet- 
erans' farm-training  courses  under  the  GI 
bill  or  Public  Law  16. 

2.  If  a  loan  were  made,  one  of  Warner's 
duties  as  FHA  supervisor  would  be  to  help 
the  Hayhursts  plan  a  successful  dairy  oper- 
ation. 

3.  John  Hayhurst  aimed  to  mcke  good. 
Blind,  and  having  spent  18  months  In  a  VA 
hospital,  he  was  still  ready  for  life. 

4.  Ethel  Hayhurst  was  a  wonderftU  gamble 
as  a  human  being.  She  was  the  girl  back 
home  who  waited  for  John.  She  married  him 
after  he  lost  his  eyesight  and  had  since  borne 
him  two  children. 

5.  Hayhurst  drew  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation, but  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  It. 
He  wanted  to  work  and  produce. 

e.  John  and  Ethel  had  already  bouKht 
the  farm  on  their  own  Initiative,  and  it  was 
a  s;cod  farm. 

Warner  called  on  the  Hayhursts  and  to- 
gether they  worked  out  a  sound  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  dairy  herd.  And  a  plan 
for  a  budgeting  and  bookkeeping  system. 
And  a  p'an  for  the  education  of  John  and 
Ethel  rs  dairy  farmers. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  committee,  and 
they  Anally  certified  the  Hayhursts  fcr  f2.500 
at  5  percent  Interest  on  a  5-year  Fa.mers 
Home  Administration  note. 

With  the  money  John  and  Ethel  bought  10 
mltk  cows  and  a  bull  and  began  their  milk 
business.  They  followed  the  supervisor's 
farm  plan.  John  and  Ethel  learned  all  they 
could  from  Department  of  Agriculture  agen- 
cies and  John  took  GI  bill  farm  training 

One  year  later  the  Hayhursts  pnld  back 
almost  half  the  5-year  note.  They  paid  $1,100 
out  of  Income  earned  by  themselves  on  their 
209-acre  farm  9  miles  north  of  Paw  Piiw. 
Mich.  Today  they  operate  a  successful  family 
farm  and  blind  John  Hayhurst  Is  carrying  a 
man's  share  of  the  work. 

You  can  say  the  Farmers  Home  Admlrls- 
tratlon  played  a  long  shot  when  It  lent  Fed- 
eral money  to  the  Hayhursts.  John  and 
Ethel  proved  that  It  only  looked  like  a  Irmg 
shot.  And  FHA.  In  15  years  of  unusual  lend- 
ing e.tperlence.  had  reason  to  btlleve  in  its 
method  of  lending. 

You  mlRht  better  say  that  your  Uncle  Sam 
played  a  long  shot  with  your  money  when  he 
set  up  the  Farmers  H<»n-e  Administration. 
This  FHA  is  entrusted  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  lend  to  family  farmers  whose  credit 
\a  not  good  enough  to  make  private  loans 
against  their  farming  needs. 

While  FHA  does  net  lend  to  every  farmer 
who  cannot  borrow  'rem  his  bank,  it  m.iy 
not  lend  to  anyone  who  can  get  the  credit 
he  needs  elsewhere. 

But.  like  John  and  Ethel  Hayhurst.  FHA 
Administrator  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter  and  his 
staff  have  proved  that  their  proposition  only 
looks  like  a  long  shot.  In  fact  the  agency's 
record  of  lending  your  money  to  farmers 
who  have  no  credit  is  so  successful,  and  fills 
such  an  Important  need  in  America,  It  has 


been  the  offlclal  position  of  the  American 
Legion  for  several  vears  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  should  have  more  mil- 
lions than  it  does  to  lend  In  the  same  way. 

The  story  of  the  Hayhursts  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  what  this  JHA  does  and  how  it  dlfTers 
from  private  lending  agencies  The  Hay- 
hursts are  also  an  extreme  example  of  why 
PHA  exists.  People  like  John  and  Ethel  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  feed 
America.  But  to  get  started  they  need  credit. 
Back  in  1935  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognized the  unjust  credit  position  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  of  good  character  but  little 
property.  It  was  too  often  easier  to  get  a 
private  farm  loan  If  you  had  property  but 
little  character. 

Prom  a  national  welfare  point  of  view  it 
is  important  that  our  land  be  In  the  hands 
of  people  who  will  farm  sensibly  and  take 
good  care  of  the  soil.  So  there  was  set  up  In 
the  Department  of  ARriculture  a  bureau 
called  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
which  later  became  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. It  U  a  bureau  which  has  had 
a  bad  time  with  Its  Initials.  As  FSA  It  was 
the  alphabetical  twin  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  now  as  FHA  it  shares  its  ab- 
breviation with  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. It  was  and  Is  a  lendlni?  and  teach- 
Ini?  agency  tJnder  the  Bankhead-J ones  Act 
It  gave  credit  equality  to  farmers  who  wanted 
to  be  Rood  farmers,  and  It  advised  them  on 
good  farming  practices. 

There  was  an  emergency  In  those  early 
days.  The  agency  worked  on  a  bad  farm 
credit  situation  that  had  existed  for  gen- 
erations and  had  become  worse  as  a  result 
of  the  depression. 

But  1944  saw  the  beginning  of  a  different 
emergency.  Veterans  of  War  II  beean  to 
return,  many  of  them  to  seek  a  livelihood 
on  the  farm.  Far  too  many  veterans  were 
looked  upon  as  bad  banking  risks.  ar:d  It  be- 
gan to  appear  that  America  nUght  lose  the 
better  part  of  a  generation  of  farmers. 

The  American  Legion  had  foreseen  tiiU. 
and  it  had  »Titten.  into  the  GI  bill,  loan 
guaranties  for  farm*  purchases,  and  farm 
operation,  as  well  as  farm  training  courses 
under  VA.  The  GI  bill  also  stipulated  that 
veterans  were  to  get  definite  Federal  loan 
priorities  under  the  existing  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Two  years  later  John  Stelle.  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  special  GI  bill  com- 
mittee, was  national  commander.  Fear'ul 
for  the  veteran  farmer,  he  created  u.tulr 
the  Legion  a  permanent  agriculture  commit- 
tee to  keep  watch  on  what  actually  happened 
to  veterans  on  the  farm.  And  the  new  com- 
mittee saw  Uiat  the  farm  provisions  of  the 
GI  bill  were  not  firing  on  all  cylinders. 

In  far  too  many  cases  banks  wo'ald  not 
make  GI  farm  loaiis  even  under  the  50  per- 
cent Government  guaranty,  Co>;d  farms 
and  good  farm  equipment  had  skyrocketed  in 
price  so  that  where  GI  credit  could  be  had  It 
was  only  a  beclnnlng.  Oiten,  to  get  a  GI 
loan,  the  veUran  had  to  make  a  down  pay- 
ment out-of-pocket  larger  than  he  cou'.d 
raise.  And  as  a  farmer,  the  veteran  had  al- 
most no  credit.  Private  lenders  often  felt 
that  the  veteran  had  never  learned  farming 
or  had  just  spent  several  years  forgetting  it. 

This  was  a  double-barreled  blow  to  the  GI 
and  to  the  Intent  of  the  GI  bUl.  It  meant. 
In  many  cases,  that  the  veteran  who  look 
VA  farm  training  couldn't  use  it  afterward. 
He  had  no  farm.  Or  he  had  a  farm  without 
proper  equipment. 

The  Legion  and  Congress  intended  thttt  the 
farm  credit  and  the  farm  training  of  the 
GI  bill  go  hand  In  hand,  and  It  wasn't  work- 
ing that  way  entirely.  While  many  veterans 
were  In  a  poeltlon  to  get  full  worth  from  the 
combined  GI  loans  and  training,  thousands 
of  otliera  were  left  with  a  piece  of  paper  In 
their  hands  called  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
These  Included  both  the  just  and  unjust,  be- 


cause the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  the  vet- 
eran's worth  as  a  man.  It  was  credit  based 
more  on  property  than  on  character. 

The  Legion's  agriculture  committee  watched 
and  saw  that  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
realistic  parts  of  the  GI  bill  larra  program 
was  the  little-heralded  Item  that  gave  vet- 
erans a  priority  for  loans  under  the  old  Farm 
Securliv  AdmlnUtratlon.  That  Is  the  agency 
we  met' at  the  »>eglnning  of  this  account.  It 
had  Just  changed  its  name  to  the  F'HA  or 
Farir.ers  Home  Administration. 

Dlllard  B  Lasseter  had  just  become  Admln- 
Utrator  of  the  FHA.  Years  earlier  Lasseter, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  had  been  Injured 
In  action  and  returned  home  in  1919  to  tlnd 
that  In  his  absence  he  had  been  demoted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heap  In  his  State  De- 
partment Job.  He  thus  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  economic  disability  that  years  In 
service  can  Inflict  on  a  veteran.  A  member 
of  Atlanta  Post.  No.  1.  of  the  Legion.  Lasseter 
had  never  lost  his  Interest  In  veterans'  prob- 
lems. 

In  1946  as  head  of  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Lasseter  was  bus-y  applying  all  the 
veterans'  priorities  the  law  demanded  In  FHA 
loans.  Bevond  that  he  was  applying  all  the 
veterans'  priorities  the  law  and  his  budget 
allowed.  ,  ^     _- 

His  agencv  was  making  three  loaiis  to  Gi 
farmers  for"  every  one  granted  by  private 
lenders  under  GI  bill  guaranties.  And  Las- 
seter's  three  were  to  veterans  who  could  not 
get  GI  loans. 

Right  down  to  this  day  that  flcure  still 
holds  As  of  last  Christmas.  GI  bill  farm 
loans  totaled  53.789.  During  the  same  time 
the  FHA  had  made  155,978  farm  loans  to 
veterans 

In  1946.  Lasseter's  supervisors  were  out  in 
the  field  talking  to  thousands  of  veteran 
farmers  who  couldn't  get  GI  or  any  other 
farm  loans  from  banks  or  loan  associations. 
The  procedure  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
later  with  the  Hayhursts. 

Was  the  veteran  Intelligent?  Was  he  earn- 
est' Was  he  serious  about  good  farming? 
Was  he  a  good  farmer'  If  not.  could  he  learn 
good  farming?  Would  he  learn  good  farm- 
ing' 

If  he  wanted  to  buy  or  equip  a  farm,  what 
farm'  Was  the  farm  a  good  producer?  If 
not  was  the  veteran  apt  to  make  it  a  good 
producer?  If  he  wanted  an  operating  loan, 
how  did  he  propose  to  spend  the  money? 
I  What  was  the  veterans  plan  for  operating 
"the  farm?  Was  It  a  sound  plan?  If  not. 
would  he  agree  to  a  plan  worked  out  with 
him  bv  the  supervisor  and  other  Agriculture 
Department  agents?  Would  he  keep  finan- 
cial records  properly? 

The  FHA  supervisors  looked  for  the  chance 
of  that  man  making  that  farm  pay. 

If  satisfied,  the  supervisor  called  on  the 
FHA's  voluntary  county  committee.  Every 
agricultural  county  In  the  United  States  has 
an  FHA  county  committee,  and  that  Is  nearly 
every  county  In  the  country. 

The  committee  Is  made  up  of  three  rep- 
utable county  residents,  at  least  two  of  whom 
must  be  successful  farmers.  The  third  Is 
often  a  banker. 

They  are  local  people  and  are  never  paid 
anvthing  except  per  diem  expenses  while 
meeting.  Presumably  they  know  the  farm 
In  question  and  they  know  the  borrower  or 
hU  family,  or  they  Investigate  him.  Unless 
the  committee  certifies  the  loan.  It  cannot 
hi  made. 

If  the  loan  is  certified  and  made  (often  It 
U  certified  and  not  made  for  lack  of  FHA 
funds »  the  supervisor  continues  to  check  on 
the  farm  operation  for  the  duration  of  the 
loan  to  help  the  borrower  solve  his  farming 
problems.  FHA  makes  100-percent  loans 
with  ceilings  that  vary  according  to  type  of 
loan  and  locality.  The  certified  farmer  need 
not  put  up  any  money  himself  to  borrow  the 
full  amount. 
Hjw  did  '.Ills  system  work? 


Winxirow  Holllman  was  the  first  World  War 
II  veteran  to  get  an  FHA  farm-purchase  loan 
In  Arkansas.  Terms  allowed  him  40  years 
to  pay.    Holllman  repaid  In  4  yeiirs. 

Jack  Strickland,  disabled  Navy  veteran  of 
Altha.  Fla..  was  a  share  cropper  until  he 
b<jrrowed  »9.500  from  FHA  in  March  1947 
and  bought  his  own  farm.  Under  terms  of 
his  4<^)-year  note  he  should  have  repaid  $840 
by  the  end  of  2  years.  By  then  he  had  paid 
back  $4,232.91  and  Increased  his  net  worth 
from  12.385  to  18.960. 

Charles  Llewellyn,  of  Allegany  County. 
Md.,  and  his  wife — a  city  girl— "had  only  a 
I'.lle  household  goods,  an  old  car.  a  few 
chickens,  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  equip- 
ment in  1946."  says  a  supervisors  report. 
"Naturally  their  assets  wouldn't  rate  them 
a  bank  loan,  neither  would  a  GI  loan  meet 
their  needs  •  •  •"  But  Llewellyn  and 
his  wife  got  an  FHA  loan  to  equip  the  farm 
they  rented  and  In  3  years  they  Increased 
their  net  worth   12  times  over. 

Charles  F.  Cline.  a  single  disabled  veteran 
of  Ontario.  Oreg..  made  two  loans  from  FHA 
In  1945.  One  of  them  was  a  $12,000  loan  on 
a  40-vear  mortgage  to  buy  his  farm.  In  1948 
h  paid  the  installment  then  due  on  both 
loans  and  also  paid  the  ownership  loan  for 
2  years  in  advance. 

Here  s  the  whole  story.  Since  1945,  FHA 
borrowers  have  met  98  percent  of  payments 
and  Interest  when  or  before  due.  Since 
1945.  about  28  percent  of  all  farm-purchase 
borrowers  have  paid  their  40-year  loans  in 
full  In  advance.  The  rest  average  2  years 
ahead  In  their  payments.  And  none  of  them 
could  get  the  credit  they  needed  locally 

In  the  combined  history  of  FSA  and  FHA 
dating  back  to  the  depression  years  of  1935. 
the  record  is  not  quite  so  good.  It  includes 
the  years  when  the  agency  was  feeling  its 
way.  and  It  Includes  loans  It  made  when 
times  were  ni'ch  harder  on  farmers  generally. 
But  look  at  the  record. 

More  than  $1,500,000,000  "  ave  been  lent  In 
15  vears   ($1.575.000,0001. 

Of  each  dollar  lent.  71  3  cents  have  been 
repaid.  22  8  cents  are  not  yet  due,  59  cents 
are  In  arrears.  Meanwhile.  10.3  cents  In- 
terest have  been  paid.  Put  another  way.  for 
every  dollar  lent  "Uncle"  can  show  you  a  little 
over  $1.04  In  the  black  and  a  little  over  a 
nickel  to  be  collected  the  hard  way.  And 
that's  for  all  borrowers  since  1935.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  veterans  is  better. 

Most  of  the  old  FHA  borrowers  are  new 
such  good  credit  risks  they  won't  be  able  to 
borrow  from  FHA  again.  Their  banks  are 
doing  business  with  them  row. 

Watching  all  this,  the  American  Legion's 
agriculture  committee  saw  plainly  that  FH.\ 
was  doing  more  good  for  veteran  farmers 
than  GI  loans  were.  It  was  specifically  help- 
ing those  veterans  who  were  worthy  but  could 
not  get  GI  loans.  And  it  had  hit  on  the 
very  best  way  to  use  Government  millions  to 
reestablish  veterans  on  the  farm. 

Here  was  the  Government  In  the  lend- 
ing business  without  competing  with  private 
lenders.  Here  were  millions  of  dollars  of 
Gove  iment  money  being  used  to  help  peo- 
ple  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike — with- 
out 1  cent  of  handout.  In  fact.  "UnCle  "  was 
earning  Interest  from  the  people  he  helped. 
And  they  were  feeding  the  Nation  and  In- 
creasing  the    national   wealth   at   the    same 

time. 

Here  was  a  program  which  could  not  be 
wrecked  by  boondogglers  and  which  should 
not  be  wrecked  by  the  taxpayers'  fear  of 
boondogglers.  The  FHA  county  committees 
had  proved  themselves  the  best  of  all  safe- 
guards against  fly-by-nlghts  and  poor  farm 
Investments. 

The  Legion  was  for  this  program,  and  it 
went  to  bat  for  it.  The  Legion  said  FHA 
should  have  money  to  lend  any  man  it  could 
certify  under  Its  proved  system. 

But  FFA  has  never  had  that  amount  of 
money.    Each  year  it  has  had  to  turn  down 


certified   veterans  and  nonveterans   because 
its  monev  wouldn't  stretch  far  enough. 

In  1946  the  Legion  made  enough  noise  to 
arouse  Congress'  Interest  In  the  amount  of 
monev  available  for  the  wave  <f  veteran 
farmers.  The  veterans  already  had  a  priority 
but  there  wasn't  enough  money  even  lor 
them,  thus  their  priority  was  not  enough  and 
It  was  shutting  all  other  farmers  out  of  the 
program. 

As  a  result  $15,000,000  was  appropriated  to 
FHA  exclusively  for  loans  to  veterans  That 
was  not  enough,  but  it  was  better.  The  ap- 
propriation has  never  been  big  enough,  al- 
though for  4  years  now  farmers  who  have 
borrowed  have  "been  putting  the  money  t>ack 
Into  the  Treasury  faster  than  It  has  been 
coming  out. 

But  since  1946  the  appropriation  has  t)een 
smaller.  In  one  of  those  queer  •economy" 
gestures  Congress  In  1947  slashed  FHA's  1948 
loan  appropriation. 

There  was  no  economy,  there  was  even 
waste.  The  fixed  costs  of  FHA  remained 
about  the  same,  while  the  amount  ol  good  it 
could  do  was  reduced.  Although  the  number 
of  veterans  FHA  could  certify  In  1948  In- 
creased considerably,  the  number  of  loans  it 
could  make  fell  off  from  a  third  to  a  half  in 
the  major  categories  of  operating  loans  and 
ownership  loans.  The  demand  lor  FHA  farm 
loans  has  risen  steadily  since  the  war  as  more 
and  more  veterans  completed  GI  farm  train- 
ing and  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

When  the  1948  cut  was  proposed  In  Con- 
gress in  the  spring  of  1947  the  Legion's  agri- 
culture committee  howled  bloody  murder. 
And  rightly  so. 

Charles  L.  (Farmer)  Brown,  of  Springfield, 
Mo  ,  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  sent  a  strongly  worded  telegram  to  key 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

It  said.  In  substance:  The  Legion  condemns 
the  cut  in  FHA  lending  funds.  FHA  loans 
are  economic,  not  political.  They  do  not 
boost  farm  Infiatlon.  for  they  are  based  on 
production  values,  not  land  prices.  They 
are  doing  the  Job  Congress  and  the  Legion 
want  done  on  the  farm. 

Brown  also  sent  the  Congressmen  a  copy 
of  official  Legion  policy  stating  that  even 
more,  rather  than  less,  such  loans  should  be 
available  to  render  the  best  service  to  worthy 
veteran  farmers,  other  worthy  farmers,  and 
the  Nation. 

But  the  cut  went  through.  So.  acting  for 
his  committee.  Brown  attacked  the  job  of 
eliminating  the  cut  the  following  year.  In 
the  winter  of  1948  he  wrote  long  and  detailed 
letters  to  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  In 
Important   committee  spors. 

One  old  friend  In  the  Senate  wrote  him 
and  said.  "I  heartily  share  in  your 
opinion.  •  •  •  You  may  know  that  I  and 
other  sponsors  of  this  program  have  had  a 
difficult  time  every  year  seciu-lng  any  funds 
at  all  for  this  purpose." 

But  another  Senator  said  he  was  afraid 
ol  overprotectlng  the  veteran  Into  too  heavy 
a  debt  load  during  times  of  inflation.  Hu 
motives  sounded  good,  but  as  Brown  had 
pointed  out  the  year  before,  FHA  had  never 
lent  money  on  farms  Infiat^ed  beyond  their 
productive  worth. 

However,  the  Legion  and  other  supporters 
of  FHA  were  effective,  and  the  foolish  cuts 
were  eliminated  In  1948  for  the  1949  lending 
program. 

Yet  the  Legion  still  holds  to  Its  original 
position  that  even  more  money  should  be 
available.  The  biggest  need  for  FHA  loans 
Is  now  and  In  the  future,  as  more  and  more 
veterans  complete  their  farm  training. 
There  are  too  many  John  and  Ethel  Hay- 
hursts. too  manv  Woodrow  HoIUmans,  too 
many  Jack  Stricklands.  Charles  Llewellyns. 
and  Charles  F.  Cllnes  still  left  to  whom  FHA 
has  to  say.  "Sorry,  no  funds."  The  Legion 
still  asks.  "To  what  better  use  can  we  put  our 
mUlions  than  to  lend  them  to  thoee  who  need 
the  money  to  help  themselves,  and  who  wlU 
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It  to  feed  us  and  give  ua  our  money  back 
at  Interest?" 

Farmers  Home  Administration  U  a  Oot- 
ernment  adventure  In  capitalism,  and  the 
way  they  work  U — It  wocks. 


House  Joint  Resolution  516 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■T 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKV.'ORTH 

CK   ZU..S 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1950 

Mr.  BECKWOKTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  include  In  the  Congre.ssional  Rec- 
ord some  information  in  regard  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  516: 

Dtpartment  or  SxAxr. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  August  14.  1950. 

Hon.    LlNDLTT    BlCKWCRTH. 

Home  of  Repreaentatirrs. 
Mt  DtAt  Ma.   B«cKWorrH:    Reference   la 

made  to  conversations  l>etween  you  and  the 
offlce  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  sup- 
plying certain  Information  In  connection 
wltL  House  Joint  Resolution  516.  which  au- 
xhorizes  the  President  to  conclude  and  give 
effect  to  agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
Intercustodlal  conflicts  Involving  enemy 
property- 
Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Stale  have  been  In  consu'.tatlon  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 
and  It  Is  understood  that  the  Offlce  of  Allen 
Property  Ls  transmitting  a  memorandum  to 
you  wtilch  contains  the  information  available 
to  It.  The  State  Department,  for  its  part. 
desires  to  submit  the  following  additional 
information : 

Under  part  IV  of  the  Brussels  agreement 
protection  Is  accorded  to  American  and  other 
nonenemy  Interests  in  property  outside  of 
Germany  owned  by  German  corporations. 
This  is  based  on  the  principle  which  has  been 
urged  by  this  Government  throughout  the 
world  thst  nonenemy  interests  in  so-called 
•B«ny  property  are  not  properly  subject  to 
MlBUr«  as  reparations.  The  State  Depart- 
ment expects  that  there  will  be  considerable 
amounts  of  property  In  other  Jurisdictions 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens 
which  would  be  released  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  part  IV  of  the  Brussels 
agreement.  The  Department  of  State  has 
never  taken  a  census  of  United  States  cases 
falling  In  this  category ;  the  uncertainties  as 
to  the  countries  Involved,  as  to  the  exact 
terms  of  protection  to  be  accorded,  and  to  the 
form  "f  the  legislation  have  heretofore  mili- 
tated agaln.'^t  Buch  a  procedure. 

Consequently,  the  Information  of  the  De- 
partment of  Slate  as  to  the  amounts  of 
property  to  be  released  In  other  Jurisdictions 
is  fragmentary  and  scattered.  The  Depart- 
ment cf  State  is  accordingly  most  reluctant 
to  make  any  estimate  of  this  amount,  but  if 
you  deem  it  helpful  to  have  some  Idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  amount,  the  Depart- 
ment ventures  that  a  sum  In  excess  of  $25.- 
000.000  belonging  to  American  benenclsl  In- 
MrMts  may  be  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K   McFall. 
.As.rlstant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Department  concerning  the  amounts  of  prop- 
erly tubject  to  the  Brussels  a.«reement  re- 
latins;  to  the  resolution  of  conftlctlng  claims 
to  German  enemy  asseu. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  answer  yoiu:  in- 
quiry since  the  administration  of  enemy  as- 
sets within  this  Government  U  not  a  function 
of  this  Department.  It  is  8Ugge.«ted  that  any 
further  inquiries  with  regard  to  this  subject 
be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Marttn.  Jr  . 
Acttng  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurjf. 


Tbeasuey  Department,  Washington. 
Hon.    Li.NuuET    Beckwobtm, 
House  of  Represmtatfvea, 

Washington.  D   C. 
&lr    Dear    Mr     Becxwokth     Relerence    la 
made    to    your    telephone    conversation    on 
August  11,  1960,  with  a  representative  of  this 


War    Claims    Commission. 
Wa.thington,  D.  C.  August  14.  1950. 
Hon.  Lmmrr  Bfck worth. 

House  of  Rfpresentatites, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Desk  M«.  Beckwotth:  Pursuant  to  your 
informal  request,  the  War  Claims  Commis- 
sion submits  the  following  comment  with 
reference  to  House  Joint  Resolution  516. 
Eighty-first  Congress.  "Authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident, or  such  officer  or  agency  as  he  nuty 
designate,  to  conclude  and  give  effect  to 
agreements  for  the  settlement  ot  inteicus- 
todlal   conflicts   Involving   enemy    property." 

House  Joint  Resolution  516,  Eigbty-Grst 
Congress,  is  a  clean  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  August 
1.  1950.  and  substituted  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  475.  Eighty-hrst  Congress,  sim- 
ilarly entitled  and  with  a  similar  purpose. 

The  War  Claims  Commission  was  requested 
to  comment  upon  House  Joint  Resolution  475 
and  in  lis  report  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  language  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
the  resolution,  to  wit:  'Reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  by  other  governments  pur- 
suant to  such  agreements  shall  be  admin- 
istered as  vested  property,  but  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  claim  under  laws  applicable 
to  such  property"  might  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  claims  authorized 
by  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public, 
896.  80th  Cong.,  July  3.  1948),  as  amended, 
against  the  funds  resulting  from  such  reim- 
bursement. 

It  is  noted  that  paragraph  (4t  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  516,  which  corresponds  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  Houi^e  Joint  Resolution  475. 
provides  simply  that  "Reimbursement  to  the 
United  Stales  by  other  governments  pur- 
suant to  such  agreements  shall  t>e  admin- 
istered as  vested  property."  and  omits  the 
objectionable  language  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  475. 

However,  the  Commission  Is  not  fully  sat- 
isfied that  claims  authorized  by  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  aa  amended,  are  fully 
protected  by  the  terms  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 516,  and  in  a  communication  addres-sed 
to  the  Honorable  Miiu  MANsnzLr.  as  of  this 
date,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  recom- 
mended certain  clarifying  language  which  If 
incorporated  into  House  Joint  Resolution  516 
would,  it  is  believed,  fuliy  protect  the  claim- 
ants  imder  the   War  Claims   Act  ot  1948. 

The  Commission  bases  Its  belief  that  adop- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  516  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  proposed  intercustodlal 
agreements  would  accelerate  the  vesting  rate 
of  properly  under  the  TTadlng  With  the 
Snemy  Act.  as  amended,  and  eventually  ren- 
der more  funds  available  to  the  War  Claims 
Fund,  upon  testimony  given  bv  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Offlce  of  the  Allen  Proper  y  Custodian.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Settlement  of  Intercustodlal  Conflicts 
Involving  Knemy  Property  on  July  12.  1950. 
In  the  course  of  hoiirlngs  on  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  475,  Klghty-flrst  Congress.  At 
this  hearing  It  was  testined  that  $60,000,000 
to  tlOO.OOO.OOO  might  be  vested  under  the 
terms  nf  the  proposed  agreement. 
Sincerely  yuurs, 

Oamizl   F.   Cx-XAar. 
Chairman,  War  Claims  Commission. 


Adraira!  Denfeld 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  mlssour: 
LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Monday   August  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr  President,  several 
month.s  aso  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld 
was  summarily  replaced  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Denfeld 
found  himself  in  trouble  t>ecause  he 
talked  very  bluntly  to  a  committee  of  the 
ConK^e.•^s  reyardin?  certain  deficiencies 
in  our  national  defense,  which  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  he  had  a  right 
to  do.  In  this  connection  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat  of  August  2.  1950.  entitled  "I  Told 
You  So.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Told  Vou  So 

Remember  Admiral  Louis  E  Denfeld?  He 
was  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was 
humiliated  snd  all  but  kicked  out  of  the 
service  8  months  ago  t>ecause  he  dared  to 
talk  back  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson 
ab<^ut  the  Nation's  military  weakness.  He, 
as  the  top  brass  in  the  Navy,  went  to  the 
front  for  the  Navy  when  others  were  scurry- 
ing for  cover  or  saying  "Yes"  to  Johnson  or 
the  pliant,  supine  Mr.  Matthews,  who  still 
presides  over  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Because  he  t>elleved  Congress  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  should  be  Informed  as  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  national  defense,  he 
spoke  the  truth — and  was  sacked.  He  Is  now 
in  retirement. 

Today,  as  he  views  what  goes  on  in  Korea, 
he  may  well  say.  "I  told  you  so  "  He  Isn't 
doing  Just  that,  but  as  he  campaigns,  for  the 
governorship  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  he  is  saying  a  few  things  about 
the  way  our  defense  has  been  handled.  And. 
of  course,  he  doesn't  like  It. 

Talking  the  other  day  with  Blair  Moody,  of 
the  Detroit  News,  he  disclosed  that  in  no 
year  since  World  War  II  has  the  advice  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  been  dominant  In 
deciding  what  was  needed  to  defend  the 
United  Slates      He  told  him: 

"The  flrst  ceiling  on  the  military  budget 
was  set  by  Jimmy  Webb  (former  Budget  Di- 
rector, now  Under  Secretary  of  State)  and  the 
Budget  Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
thought  the  country  would  accept.  The 
amount  was  approved  by  the  President. 
James  Forrestal,  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
fought  It  but  was  overruled.  Louis  Johnson 
accepted  It  and  cut  it  further  Except  for 
the  atomic  bombing  Job.  it  was  never  enough 
for  any  of  the  three  services  to  do  their  Im- 
mediate Job  in  case  of  trouble. 

"Two  years  ago  Forrestal  asked  each  Joint 
Chiefs  member  to  report  what  would  be 
needed  by  his  service  In  case  of  an  emergency. 
The  total  was  more  than  ♦30.000.000.00'> — 
which  does  not  seem  as  high  today  as  It  did 
a  month  ago  We  were  told  to  cut  It  and  got 
It  down  to" around  •23.000,000.000  The  low- 
est budget  the  Joint  Chiefs  trtt  said  would 
b«  adequate  in  the  last  4  years  was  $30,000,- 
000.000.  This  was  cut  to  $18,000,000,000  as  a 
compromise  (The  1950  budget  called  for 
113,000.000  000  )•• 

Admiral  Denfeld  emphasizes  th.nt  the  basis 
of  all  the  defense  cuts  as  applied  to  the  armed 
•ervices  was  lll-concelved  ecorcmy  He 
■ays  a   "passion  for  economy'   denuded  Ame«« 
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lean  farces  in  the  Far  East,  and  It  was  this 
"policy  of  wettlciiess  "  ihui  prompted  Russia 
to  make  its  move  in  Kurea 

Secretary  Johnson,  in  order  to  make  a 
Fhowing.  cut  the  'fat  '  to.3  deep  He  reduced 
the  Navy  to  one  combat  earner  m  the  Orient: 
scrapped  the  new  supercariier  (Which  we 
could  u.'e  today)  already  under  ci.'nstrtic- 
tlon:  reduced  active  coir.bat  carriers  from 
8  to  6;  reduced  active  marine  comtmt  teams 
from  11  to  6  lat  one  time  the  very  life  of 
the  Marine  Corps  was  threatei.ed  i ;  stood 
fast  against  eren  ar  approach  to  the  "O-grcup 
Air  Corps,  which  the  then  Air  Secretary  Sy- 
mington championed.  And  he  went  all  out 
for  the  B-36  bombers,  which  haven't  dropped 
a  bomb  in  Korea — and  wont. 

In  Justiflcation  of  Secreury  Johnson,  it 
mmt  be  rememtiered  that  economy  was  a 
WWhlngton  must  Pressure  on  Congress  w.is 
exerted  by  some  of  Us  Mt  mbers.  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  President  talked  it.  urged  it  for  de- 
tmame.  even  though  be  simultaueously  refused 
to  preach  economy  In  are;^  where  It  could  be 
practiced  without  weakenmg  the  Nation. 
Johnson  at  tiiat  lime  had  Presidential  ambi- 
tions: perhaps  he  still  has.  If  he  could  malce 
a  showing  in  defense,  where  billions  of  waste 
were  suspected,  he  had  a  campaign-talking 
point.  The  trouble  was  he  cut  off  too  much 
fat,  played  favorites — the  Air  Force  at  the 
expense  of  the  Navy.  Now  the  Nation  pays 
In  security  for  his  ill-advised  and  Intem- 
perate reductions. 

Admiral  Denfeld.  whom  the  ordinarily 
even-tempered  General  Bradley  once  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "fancy  Dan  "  may  be  excused 
if  he  reminisces  In  some  bitterness  en  what 
happened  when  he  told  us  the  truth. 


Mail  Delivery  Curtailment 


Employment  of  the  busses  represents  a 
■hnt  in  mall  tastes  from  railroads  to  hiKliway 
and  air 

The  railroads  remain  able  to  render  splen- 
did long-distance  .■*rvice,  especlallv  with 
htavier  mall,  but  the  trend  of  the  railroads 
tliemselves  has  been  to  eliminate  iraii:s 
where  po«>sible  oil  local  run*,  such  as,  for 
iiibtauce.  the  Payetteville- Wilmington  route. 

We  IvXJk  lor  quicker  intercity  service  from 
the  new  busses. 

We  wish  we  could  look  for  belter  intra- 
clty  service  by  the  restoration  of  twlce-a- 
day  residential  deliveries. 

It  really  d^jesnt  do  too  much  good  to  get 
the  mail  quickly  from  town  to  town  if  you 
hamstring  the  service  between  post  office  and 
residence. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

of   MINNUjOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr,  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  H.  R.  8195, 
a  bill  to  rescmd  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
erals  order  of  last  spring  which  reduced 
mail  deliveries  all  over  the  Nation  by 
50  percent.  I  ur?e  the  House  to  pass 
H.  R.  8195  without  further  delay.  The 
mail  delivery  curtailment  was  an  ill- 
advised  and  irresrwnsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Postmaster  General — it  has 
caused  much  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  represents  a  body  blow  to  the 
entire  postal  service  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  correct  this  injus- 
tice.  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  pass 
H.  R.  8195. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.*:  in 
the  /^FP^ndix  of  the  RECotD.  I  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Fsyetteville  Observer  at  Payetteville. 
N,  C  .  which  reUites  to  the  outailment  of 
mail  deliveries,  and  which  reflects  the 
public's  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
previous  mail  service: 

New  Postal  Btre:  Birr  How  Asotrr  Two  CrrT 
Deuvekies  a  Day.* 
The  new  postal  bus  to  Florence  Is  going 
to  mean  quicker  man  service  between  F«y- 
ettevUle  and  South  Carolina  points  Just  as 
the  postal  tms  to  Greensboro  and  Warsaw 
has  brought  FayettevUle  Into  quicker  com- 
munication with  eastern  and  central  North 
Carolina. 

XCVI— App. S67 


Proposeti  Legislation  Dealing  With  ipy- 
ing,  Subversion,  and  Saboteige 


If  these  laws  are  sufBcient,  why  are  we  not 
better    protected' 

Is  It  because  the  statutes  are  not  being 
properly  enforced'  And  whose  f;mlt  is  that? 
Mr  Truman  and  his  predeces».-ir  hnve  been  in 
charge  ct  enforcement  for  m«Te  than  17  years. 

It  seems  fmm  the  mespaee  thnt  President 
Truman  wt-.uld  like  to  i>ee  the  Muidt-Nlxon 
bill  payyed  but  >  nly  if  neither  Mr  vsjt  nor 
Nixon  g^■l  any  credit  for  oripluatiug  it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOL'TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  14  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  ^  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insei't  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Truman  Du^covers  Mundi-Nixon 
Bill."  published  m  the  Los  Anseles  Times. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
oaD.  as  t'oliows: 

TstJMAN  Discovers  thf  Munot-Nixon  Bnj. 
In  his  special  message  of  Tuesday,  dealing 
with  spying,  subversion  and  sabotage.  Presi- 
dent Truman  appears  to  have  discovered  vir- 
tues in  the  Mundt -Nixon  bill,  which  he  has 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  see  with  a  telescope. 
The  faUure  of  the  administration  effort  to 
appease  the  Communists  seems  to  have  en- 
lightened him — and  it  is  hig'n  time. 

Mr.  Truman  proposes,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  possible  period  of  prosecution  for 
espionage  (now  3  years),  and  protection  of 
military  bases,  to  require  repislraiion  of  "per- 
sons  who  have  received  instruction  from  a 
foreign  government  or  political  party  In 
espionage  or   subversive   tactics." 

The  difference  between  that  plan  and  the 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  which  would  require  the 
registration  of  all  CommimlBts  and  Com- 
munist-front organizations,  will  seem  to 
most  people  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Truman's  plan  would  be  designed  to  catch 
only  those  Communists  trained  in  sabotage; 
but  what  we  learn  from  our  agents  m  the 
party  Is  that  practically  everybody  In  the 
party  Is  so  trained — '^ir  at  least  trained  to 
obey  orders  without  hesitation  or  question. 
If  there  Is  any  advantage  in  requirmg  Com- 
munisU  to  register,  why  not  register  all  cf 
them? 

la  his  message,  the  President  gives  Con- 
gress a  long  list  of  laws  dealing  with  espion- 
age, sabotage  and  conspiracy,  already  on  the 
sfatute  lxx>ks:  and  mentions.  In  addition  to 
the  criminal  statutes,  the  laws  governing  im- 
migration, naturalization  and  travel  between 
ovjr  cotintry  and  others.  Then  there  Is  a  set 
of  laws  dealing  with  Gcvemment  employees, 
he  says,  intended  to  prevent  the  employment 
cf  the  disloyal  or  potentially  disloyal.  Why 
these  laws  are  cited,  unless  their  citation  Is 
Intended  as  an  argument  against  more  strin- 
gent legislation.  Is  hard  to  see.  But  in  urging 
that  there  is  no  need  for  fvirther  stiff  leeiJ^!a- 
tlon  against  subvprsives  Mr  Trurrun  places 
himself  and  his  administration  in  an  em- 
barrassing SllUatlLU. 


Kremlin-Iaspired  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

Cr    M.\St,\CHVSnTS 

IN  THE  HOooE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
including  an  excellent  ecuonal  and  a 
thoughtful  and  analytical  article  by 
Neal  Stanford  which  appeared  in  the 
August  10  edition  cf  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Mcmtor.    They  follow: 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Men.'  ^r  of 
August   10.   19501 

Is  IHIS  FOR  PXACB? 

Communist  publications  all  round  the 
world  have  put  great  gusto  Into  talking  up 
their  so-called  Stockholm  peace  petition, 
which    calls    for    "banning    of    the    atom 

weapon." 

The  signers  overlook  tlie  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  by  refusal  to  permit  effective 
liispection,  has  prevented  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons. 

But  as  interpreted  by  Leonid  Sobelev  In 
Pravda,  the  resciluiion  has  little  to  do  with 
atomic  warfare  once  it  has  been  signed.  He 
gays  it  means : 

"I  shaU  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I 
shall  stop  the  trains;  I  shall  refuse  to  unload 
the  ships  carrying  war  materials,  I  shall  not 
supply  fuel  for  the  planes;  I  shall  sCiZe  the 
arms  of  mercenaries;  I  shall  not  allow  my  fioa 
or  my  husband  to  go  to  war;  I  shall  deprive 
the  ministers  cf  food,  drink,  telephones, 
transport  and  coal." 

This  pledge  plainly  Is  not  intended  to  h« 
observed  inside  Russia. 

Just  how  peaceful  Is  this  avowed  "peace" 
move?  Three  recent  Incidents  lu  the  Briiisii 
Empire  throw  a  flame-Ugbtcd  mcanirs  on 
S'-'belev's  words. 

One  was  the  explosion  of  nine  ammunition 
barges  in  the  harbor  of  PortsmouiJj.  England, 
which  Prime  Minister  Attlee  says  was  the 
result  of  sabotage.  Another  was  tl»e  setting 
afire  of  a  string  of  oU  tankers  on  a  river  in 
Burma  by  incendiary  bullets.  A  third,  the 
starting,  assertedly  by  Communists,  of  a  fire 
which  burned  $1,400,000  worth  of  rublier  In 
Singapore,  Malaya 

Are  these  acts  of  peace?  They  are  ap- 
parently part  of  the  same  pattern  with  a 
"peace"  petition  which  seeks  to  prevent  the 
democracies  from  successfUiiy  defending 
themselves. 

(From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    cf 

Aucust    10.    193CI 
Who     Wants     Real     Atomic     Coirr^ot?— Aw 

I.NTIMATE  Me.SSACE   PSOM   WaSHWCTOW 

(  By  Nea]  Sianforc  i 

Washington.— Moscow's  present  "peace  of- 
fensive" Is  directed  to  selUng  the  world  the 
Stockholm  resolution. 

That  refclution,  the  handiwork  cf  a  Ccm- 
munist-crganlzed  rally  held  in  the  Swedish 
capital  laet  spring,  would; 

Condemn  atomic  afgresslon — ignarln« 
completely    the   other   forms   ot   aggrnitnn 
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now    being    practJced    by    Communlats     In 
Korea: 

Call  for  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  propoaals 
for  atomic  energy  control— which  all  the 
United  Nations  members,  except  Mo«;ow  and 
Its  Communist  satellites,  have  agreed  are 
unenforcrable  and  therefore  unacceptable. 

In  light  of  the  Moscow  peace  offensive  and 
Btcckholm  proposal  which  center  so  largely 
on  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic  controls. 
ttM  following  review  of  the  UN  atomic  Im- 
passe, that  shows  clearly  It  U  of  Russia's,  not 
the  west's  making,  may  be  In  order; 

There  la  a  UN  majority  plan  approved  by 
all  the  non-Communlat  nations  that  calls 
for  an  International  cooperative  a5?ency  to 
run  all  atomic  activities  on  behalf  of  sl?- 
natorv  nations.  It  would:  Own  all  uranium 
and  thorium  from  the  moment  they  are 
ml-fKl.  through  their  Intermediate  processed 
forms  and  the  refined  products  until  they 
are  finally  consumed:  own.  manage,  and 
operate  all  faculties  using  or  producing  dan- 
gerous quantities  of  nuclear  fuel  to  prevent 
diversion  of  nuclear  fuels  from  peacetime 
to  military  use;  license  all  nondangerous 
facilities  and  activities  which  are  operated 
natlon.-.Uy;  carry  on  research  In  all  phases  of 
atomic  energy:  exercise  thoroughgoing  rights 
of  Inspection"  and  survey,  subject  only  to  ap- 
propriate procedural  requirements  and  Judi- 
cial review.  In  order  to  locate  new  ore  sources, 
and  to  prevent  or  detect  clandestine  activi- 
ties. Military  reservations  would  not  be  ex- 
empted from  Inspection. 

This  agency  would  be  the  servant  of  the 
signatories.  The  principles  governing  the 
agency's  policies  in  the  production  and  stock- 
piling of  production  facilities  would  be 
spelled  out  In  the  agency's  charter  The 
treaty  would  also  provide  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  manufacture,  possession,  and  use 
of  atomic  weapons  by  all  nations  party  to 
the  treaty  and  by  all  persons  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  treaty  would  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  existing  stocks,  would  pre- 
scribe the  stages  whereby  controls  would 
go  Into  effect,  define  violations,  and  provide 
effective  enforcement  measures. 

This  plan  rests  on  two  fundamental  tech- 
nical facts  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
political  Ideologies:  the  first  U  that  atomic 
energy  at  present  can  be  derived  In  signifi- 
cant quantities  from  only  two  metals, 
uranium  and  thorium:  the  second  is  that 
the  production  processes  of  nuclear  fuels 
for  warlike  or  peaceful  purposes  are  Identi- 
cal and  Inseparable  up  to  a  very  advauced 
stage  of  manufacture. 

If  these  two  met.'ils  are  fully  controlled, 
atomic  energy  Itself  Is  controlled.  The  re- 
lease of  atomic  energy  from  any  other  sub- 
stance depends  In  the?  first  Instance  on  en- 
ergy derived  from  these  two  metals.  There- 
fore the  UN  plan— which  effectively  con- 
trols atomic  weapons — would  apply  equally 
well  to  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  Soviet's  plan  shies  away  from  strong 
International  authority  and  argues  for  con- 
tinuance of  atomic  operations  mainly  on  a 
naricnal  basis:  Atomic  weapons  would  be 
••prohibited"  by  a  simple  agreement  based 
only  upon  the  premises  of  the  signatories; 
there  would  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council,  an  "In- 
ternational control  commission"  with  pow- 
ers limited  to  making  recommendations  to 
governments  a- d  to  the  Security  Council 
(any  action  by  the  Council  could  be  blocked 
by  a  Soviet  veto);  nations  would  continue 
to  own.  operate,  and  manage  dangerous 
Atomic  energy  facilities  and  would  continue 
to  own  source  materials  and  fissionable  ma- 
terials; atomic  plants  would  be  subject  to 
"periodic "  Inspection,  and  "normally,  in- 
spectors will  visit  only  declared  plants." 
There  could  be  "special  Investigations."  but 
only  when  "suspicion  of  violation  arises." 

'Periodic"  inspections  no  matter  how 
often  coj.d  nut  assure  against  dlvo.sion  of 


nuclear  fuel  from  peacetime  to  military 
xjse.  Therefore  the  UN  majority  rejects  the 
Idea  that  a  force  of  detectives  can  prevent 
diversion,  and  would  require  that  agency 
personnel  themselves  operate  atomic 
plants. 

The  difference  between  the  UN  plan  and 
the  Soviet  proposals  reflects  a  fundamental 
cleavage  between  the  alms  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  The  free  nations  put 
world  security  first,  and  are  pre^pared  to 
merge  their  Individual  sovereignties  In  the 
common  interest.  The  Soviet  Union  puts  Its 
own  sovereignty  foremost,  and  rejects 
measures  which  might  impinge  upon  Soviet 
sovereignty  or  Interfere  with  Its  rigid  ex- 
ercise 

If  the  Soviet  Union  honestly  wants  to  get 
atomic  weapons  outlawed  and  atomic  en- 
ergy controlled  Internationally  It  has  only 
to  accept  the  UN  majority  plan  which  Mos- 
cow and  Its  puppets  have  blackballed.  For 
the  treaty  that  would  put  this  plan  In  force 
would  prohibit  "the  manufacture,  posses- 
sion and  use  of  atomic  weapons  by  all  na- 
tions." and  there  would  be  no  loophole  In 
Its  control  plan— as  there  Is  In  the  Soviet 
scheme. 

Last  week  I  reported  upon  alleged  or- 
ganization in  western  Massachusetts 
called  the  Sprinsfleld-Chicopee  Minute 
Women  for  Peace  and  I  also  included 
timely  and  constructive  editorials  from 
the  Springfield  Union  and  the  Spring- 
field Daily  News.  At  that  time  I  called 
attention  to  a  report  by  one  Sidney  Lip- 
shires,  who  describes  himself  as  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  I  expressed  very 
substantial  doubts  that  he  and  the  hand- 
ful of  Communists  in  western  Massa- 
.  chusetts  could  have  any  real  influence 
over  the  women  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. He  sought  to  give  the  impression 
that  some  300  ladies  had  joined  this 
group.  On  Au'^ust  10  the  Springfield 
Union  reported  upon  its  efTorts  to  locate 
the  meetin5?  place  and  report  the  facts. 
It  js  Quite  consistent  with  the  devious  at- 
titude and  the  consistently  false  state- 
ments made  by  the  Communists  to  learn 
that  a  street  address  was  given  where  the 
meeLing  was  to  be  held  but  there  is  no 
such  address  in  Springfield.  It  is  also  a 
commentary  upon  the  characteristically 
false  statements  made  by  these  Commu- 
nist agents  to  learn  that,  apparently,  not 
a  single  lady  attended  the  meeting  if.  in 
fact,  there  was  one.  The  article  is  as 
follows  : 

(From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)   Union  of 

August  10.  10501 

"Minute  Womin"  Seem  To  Have  Gone  Uvdeh- 

cRouND — No     One      Appears      to      Know 

Whethkr     Mfeting     Held     Last     Night; 

Many  Leave  Group 

Reduced  to  a  core  of  three  or  four  mem- 
bers, reportedly  without  a  chairman,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Sprlngfield-Chlco- 
pee  Minute  Women  for  Peace  was  to  have 
met  last  night  to  take  action  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  its  prejldent.  but  even  former  strong 
supporters  of  the  league  didn't  know  where 
the  meeting  was  held  or  if  It  was  even  held 
at  all. 

Ftaur  of  the  original  eight  members  of  the 
committee  were  known  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  alleged  Commualst-parly-hne  orijanl- 
.    zatlon  by  last  night. 

This  number  Includes  Mrs  Ann  Dorr, 
president,  whose  husband.  Clyde  Dorr,  said 
yesterday  he  did  not  think  she  would  be  at 
laat  night's  meeting.    Ue  MiiU  be  ihoaiiht  sb« 


was  through  with  the  organization  and  "fed 
up  with  the  whole  thing." 

Mrs.  Dorr  was  at  her  summer  home  In 
Holland,  and  could  not  be  reached. 

There  was  much  secrecy  among  members 
an  to  where  the  meeting  was.  Most  said  they 
did  not  know.  Others  said  they  knew  no  one 
else  on  the  committee. 

Those  who  said  they  have  quit  the  league 
seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  afraid  their 
names  would  again  be  linked  with  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  purported  publicity  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  the  meeting  would  be  at  4« 
Prince  Street,  but  there  Is  no  such  address. 

The  meeting  was  also  to  have  taken  action 
on  Communist  Sidney  Llpshlre's  Identiflca- 
tlon  of  the  group's  alms  with  his  party's  In- 
terests. The  Minute  Women  earlier  released 
a  statement  alleging  that  critics  were  trying 
to  accuse  them  of  guilt  by  association. 

A  Chlcopee  Palls  woman  who  was  publicity 
chairman  said.  "Naturally.  Im  glad  to  be  out 

of  it." 

Another  Chlcopee  Falls  woman  said  simply: 
'I  hav?nt  been  to  any  more  meetings."  She 
said  she  Just  wasn't  Interested  In  what  the 
Minute  Women  had  to  say. 

A  Bowdcln  Street  member  said  she'd 
stopped  attending  the  meetings  and  hoped 
she  was  "no  longer  on  the  committee" 

Still  another  one-time  member  said  she 
hadn't  attended  the  last  two  meetings  and 
vkps  positive  she  couldn't  Identify  any  of  the 
other  members,  except   one. 

That  one.  whom  all  the  women  knew.  Is 
listed  neither  in  the  1950  city  directory  nor 
telephone  lKX)k.  None  of  the  members  knew 
her  address.  One  thought  she  was  "new  In 
town." 

One  reported  she  was  called  by  a  woman, 
who  served  as  treasurer  of  the  original  c.im- 
mlttee.  and  told  of  last  night's  meeting. 
When  she  said  she  was  no  longer  Interested, 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  location  of  the 
meeting. 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  Minute 
Women  for  Peace  had  gone  underground  or 
Just  couldn't  function  with  their  members 
dropping  away. 

Five  of  their  number  were  supi>08ed  to 
have  been  In  WashlnTton  yesterday  to  tell 
Pr.-sid?nt  Truman  what  they  thought  of 
United  States  action  in  the  Korean  war  and 
United  Stales  silence  on  the  Kremlln- 
spon.'iored  peace  petition.  Nobody  knew 
whether  they  went  or  returned,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care  much. 

In  talking  to  the  Springfield  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Lipshires  engaged  in  another 
typically  Communist  swerve.  He?  sought 
to  disassociate  the  Minute  Women  for 
Peace  from  the  Communist  Party  and 
denied  that  he  had  said  the  members  of 
that  or,.:anization  were  on  the  Commu- 
nist side  In  circulating  peace  petitions. 
I  think  no  one  except  a  Communist  would 
take  his  word  for  it  rather  than  the  re- 
port of  a  reputable  reporter.  The  article 
is  quite  right  in  describing  all  of  this  as 
•'much  devious  reasoning."  The  arucle 
api)eared  on  A'jgust  11  and  Is  as  follows: 

Red  Chief  Denies  Ant  Links  to  Minuts 
WoMKN  Peace  Plxa— Ir  Faik  Sex  Stand 
Parallku  Commii  Partt  Line.  Its  Just 
Coincidence.  Lipshires  Sats 

The  main  thing  that  the  Minute  Women 
and  the  Communists  have  In  common  Is  that 
they  think  alike  on  outlawing  the  atom  bomb 
and  working  (or  peace.  Sidney  Lipshires. 
Communist  leader,  said  today. 

Mr.  Lipshires  was  mored  to  exonerate  the 
Minute  Women  for  Peace  of  Communist  as- 
sociation in  connection  with  the  peace  pe- 
titions they  are  pushing  at  the  present  time. 
The  Minute  Women  have  received  consider- 
able  publicity,   ludicatlug   taat   U    they    are 


not  alined  with  the  Communlst.s  th*lr 
Ideologlefl  on  p*ace  and  the  atom  bomb  are 
at  least  parallel 

Previously.  M.'^  Lipshires  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  Minute  Women  were  on  the  Com- 
munist side  In  circulating  peace  petitions. 
Mr.  Hp«hlre«  now  denies  that  he  said  any- 
thing like  that  in  Ulklne  with  a  reporter 

The  Communists,  he  said,  suppcrtr  outlaw- 
ing the  A-bomb  with  strict  Internal icnal 
control,  which  Is  the  principle  of  the  Stock- 
holm peace  pledge. 

The  Minute  Women  want  peace  and  no 
atom  bombs.  But  their  stand,  it  is  said,  is 
purely  coincidental.  In  relatlcn  to  that  of 
the  Communists. 

Mr.  Lipshires  pointed  cut  that  everyone. 
Who  thinks  like  a  Communist.  Is  not  neces- 
larlly  a  Communist  However.  Mr  Lip- 
shires In  his  capacity  as  a  party  organizer 
makes  no  secret  of  that  fact  that  he  would 
like  to  make  as  many  people  Communists  as 
possible. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  all  this,  but  much 
devious  reasoning  la  Involved.  It  sufRces  to 
say  that  even  If  there  had  been  no  Russian 
revolution.  Mr.  Lipshires  suys  he  would  still 
believe  flrnily  in  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Karl  Marx. 

However.  Mr.  Lipshires  wants  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  about  the  Minute  Women.  They 
are  only  fellow  travelers  on  peace  and  the 
atom  by  accident,  not  design. 

On  the  same  page  of  this  paper  is  a 
report  that  another  veterans*  group  in 
western  Massachusetts  has  characterized 
this  as  a  "phony"  peace  re.'K)lution  and 
warned  against  signing  it.  That  article 
Is  as  follows: 
Stockholm  Peace  PrrmoN  Dctes  Innocent, 

AVC   Waehs— VrrEaAKS   Sat    Commcnist- 

Pront   Groups   Pitshinc   Rid   Scheme   To 

Hoodwink  the  Gullible 

Another  veterans'  group  today  added  Its 
voice  to  the  condemnation  being  heaped  upon 
the  Stockholm  peace  petition. 

The  executive  board  of  the  local  Ameri- 
cans Veterans'  Committee  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  It  said  "This  phony  peace 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  C.-.munist- 
controlled  World  Congress  of  Partisans  for 
Peace  on  March  19  In  Stockholm.  It  is  now 
being  circulated  as  a  petition  throughout 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  iron  curtain 
countries.  The  goal  is  500.000.000  signatures 
with  5.000.000  from  the  United  States. 

"The  Communist  Party  and  front  groups 
are  now  circulating  It  in  the  United  States. 
sided  also  by  many  innocent  people  who 
seriouslv  desire  peace  So  far  the  Commu- 
nist Party  claims  500.0C0  signatures  In  the 
United  States,  and  on  June  11  the  party 
directed  an  all-out  effort." 

Finallv.  I  want  to  include  another 
article  by  Allan  Taylor  appeariiig  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  August  13. 
as  follows: 

©tort  or  the  Stockholm  PrrmoN— A  Com- 
munist Device  To  Turn  Opinion  Against 
THE  Uktted  States 

(By  Allan  Taylor) 
For  2  weeks  last  March  a  meeting  of  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  World  Peace 
Congress  of  Peace  Partisan^  Wis  he;d  m 
Stockholm.  Chairn\&n  of  the  commute*  was 
Frederic  Joiiet-Curle.  the  French  Commu- 
nist, a  ho  was  removed  as  French  High  Com- 
missioner lor  Atomic  Energy 

The  meeting  was  the  culmination  of  a 
■erlea  ot  International  conferences.  The  first 
WM  a  "World  Congress  of  Intellectuals  held 
at  Wroclaw.  Poland,  in  1M8.  In  1949  there 
were  a  "Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference 
for  World  Peace."  held  at  tlie  Waidcrf-As- 
lorla  New  York,  and  a  "Ccngress  of  Partisans 
Of  Pe^ce."  held  In  Parts.  At  all  these  gath- 
•tings  the  theme  was  "peace."    The  partici- 


pant*   were    Communists    or    extreme    left- 
wingers. 

Stockholm   was   the   erand   finale      A*    the 
meeting    a    "peacp    petitum"    was    adcoted. 
Preparations  were  maJe  to  obta:-i  signatures 
to  the  petition  thn.ughout  the  world. 
text  of  the  appeal 
Tnis  document  U  headed:  Your  hand  can 
stop  ati.nuc  war;   sign  for  peace. 
This  Is  the  text: 

•  World  Pea'-e  Appeal 
"We  demand  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  as  instruments  of  intimidation  and 
mass  murder  of  peoples.  We  demand  strict 
International  control  to  enforce  this  meas^ire. 
We  believe  that  any  government  which 
first  uses  atomic  weapons  against  any 
other  country  whatsoever  will  be  committing 
a  crime  against  humanity  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will  throughout  the  world  to  sign  this 
appeal." 

Accompanying  the  text  of  this  petition — 
now  t)eing  distributed  in  the  United  States — 
Is  a  statement  to  the  effect  th.  t  millions  of 
people  of  all  faiths,  creeds,  and  races  are 
signing  and  that  "if  we  the  people  say  no  to 
war  there  wiil  be  peace.  '  Quotations  from  a 
number  of  prcmment  persons  in  support  of 
peace  are  appended 

The  world  peace  appeal  of  the  peace  par- 
tisans has  become  a  major  weapon  oi  Kus- 
sian  propaganda  against  the  west.  In  Mos- 
cow the  official  party  Journal.  Pravcla.  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  anyone  in  any  coun- 
try who  reiused  to  s.^n  the  petition  auto- 
matically exp'>sed  himself  as  an  accomplice 
and  henchman  of  the  warmongers." 

The  Communist  parties  on  all  the  conti- 
nents have  made  extraordinary  eSorts  to  ob- 
tain slpnatures  to  the  petition.  Lfft-wmg 
labor  groups.  Idealists,  and  people  whose 
hatred  of  war  exceeds  their  k.iowiedge  of 
Soviet  tactics  have  been  marshaled  to  roU 
up  the  peace  vote. 

Last  week  the  first  comprehensive  results 
of  this  imme-nse  eSort  were  disclosed.  In 
Paris  M.  Joliot-Cune.  the  committee  chair- 
man, announced  that  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  had  been  signed  by  273470.566  per- 
sons. This  IS  one-eighth  of  the  human  race. 
tabttlation  bt  countries 
Analysis  of  where  the  bulk  of  the  claimed 
vote  comes  from  reveals  some  Interesting 
facts  One  Is  that  the  vast  majoriiy  of  the 
signers  live  in  countries  fcehiud  the  L'on 
curtain.  The  ratio  between  pcpiilations  and 
signers  at  the  peace  petition  m  some  of  the 
principal  countries  is  shown  in  these  figures: 
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The  complete  list  of  national  totals  Is  an 
indication  of  how  and  where  most  oi  the 
signatures  were  obtained.  These  are  boa-.e 
Sidelights: 

1.  Of  the  world  total,  235.000.000 — or  86 
percent — cam.e  from  Communist -djminated 
countries— Russia,  China,  eastern  Germany, 
and  the  various  iioviet  satellites.  The  S_  viet 
Union  aJone  U  said  to  have  rolled  up  ro- 
000000  signatures  in  a  2-wee!c  pencd  This 
wrs  after  the  supreme  Soviet  had  made  .t 


plain  that  sltmlng  was  the  thlnft  to  do  by 
givlne  the  petition  lU  own  unanimous  en- 
dorse mtnt. 

2  Some   nf  the  Soviet   satellites  did  even 
befer    st    •^i^'nine    up   thf»n    the   U     6     S     P 
In  east  Germany  for  ex.imple.  the  announced 
total  of  Firnn'uref^  equals  over  9 J  percent  of 
the  whole  p  pulation.  inlsnts  Included 

3  Western  Europe  contributed  82  0X000 
signatures.  Italy  and  Prance — which  to- 
gether contain  only  a  third  of  western  Eu- 
rope's people  bt!t  h:\ve  strong  ComniunUt 
Parties — eapfriled  80  percent  of  the  waM 
EuropeRn  total.  Ni;  sipiiaturef  were  repcrted 
from  Spain  or  Portugal.  Yugoslavia  didn't 
furnish  any.  either. 

4.  The  non-Communist  countrVes  of  Asia 
provided  2.8€8.000  signatures,  most  of  them 
from  Japan  and  Btiima.  Only  1  person 
out  of  every  2.700  in  India  signed.  The 
AfrlcAn  totai  (reported  only  from  Algeria, 
Morocco,  and  Egypt  i  »as  ab<jut  300.0C0. 

5.  The  Vt'esiern  Hemisphere  contributed 
8.850.000  signatures  from  11  reporting  coun- 
trle^  The  largest  touais  came  from  the 
United  States,  Argentina  (1000.0001.  Braail 
(600,000),  Cuba  (400.Co0i.  and  Canada  (300.- 
000).  Claimed  6i^;natures  Irum  the  United 
States  indicated  that  au  a%erage  of  1  per- 
son out  of  every  111  Americans  signed. 

rxPT-orrri)  tn  communist  psess 

The  peace  appeal  Is  stUl  being  trumpeted 
In  the  Commun  st  press  everywhere.  The 
Dally  Worker  In  New  York  has  been  giving 
considerable  space  and  big  headlines  to  the 
petition  and  to  peace  meetings  throughout 
the  country. 

The  August  4  i£sue  of  t^le  weekly  organ  of 
the  Cominfcrm.  published  in  Bucharest, 
gave  the  leading  position  on  Its  front  page 
to  a  series  of  items  about  the  petition.  These 
told  of  huge  ralMes  in  France.  Italy,  and 
Brazil,  and  of  mounting  success  In  obtaining 
signatures  in  Finland.  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  The  names  of  several  promi- 
nent American  signers.  Including  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner  and  a  Justice  of  the  Utah  Su- 
preme Court,  were  lifted. 

Famous  names  have  been  thorouehly  ex- 
ploited. Among  the  sleners  claimed  by  the 
sponsors  are  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha  of  Brazil, 
former  President  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral assembly;  Lazaro  Cardenas,  lormer  Pres- 
ident cf  Mexico:  Vlttorlo  Orlando,  f -rmer 
Premier  of  Italy:  Thomas  Mann:  G^crce 
Bernard  Shaw:  Henri  Matisse,  and  Pablo 
Picasso.  Some  of  the  well  known*  have  de- 
nied signing  and  some  have  withdrawn  their 
names.     But  many  remain. 

The  ultiir.ate  destination  of  the  signed 
petitions  is  p'^methlne  to  be  (jetermmed  by 
committee  members  in  the  various  countries. 
Members  of  the  commutee  i:i  the  United 
States  ire  O.  John  Rogge  and  W.  E  B  DuBois. 
The  latter  is  head  c!  the  Peace  Infcrma'lon 
Center  in  New  York  which  is  dlstnbutlTig 
the  petition.  They  are  delivering  the  signa- 
tures to  the  United  Nations  Secrctari.Tt.  In 
most  other  nations  the  signatures  a.^-e  sent 
to  the  central  trovernment  as  votes  lor  peace. 
Whv  so  many  millions  cf  people  have  been 
persuaded  to  sien  their  names  to  the  Stock- 
holm appeal  calls  for  examination  Seme 
light  is  ihrcwn  on  the  question  by  the  siae 
of  the  poll  m  the  various  world  areas 

Persons  who  make  It  their  business  to 
semnle  public  opinion  note  that  the  United 
States  total  of  1  350  000  slgnatu.-es  far  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  number  of  Communists 
and  fellcw  trave.ers  in  thU  country  They 
believe  that  many  of  the  signers  are  Idealu- 
tic  people  who  are  horrified  by  the  thought 
of  at-mic  war— but  wno  haven't  thought 
much  beyond  that.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  peopie  in  any  community 
who  win  sign  vi'-tuallv  anvthtns  they  a.'e 
asked  to  sign,  without  ciofee  exammati   n 

Abroad,  there  are  other  factors  at  work  as 
well  as  these,     la  Auro:)e  anU  .\sia  m.ui  jns  of 
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confused.  war-wwtfT  people  AnnA  the  proa- 
Mct  of  »ii  «tomlc  conflict  in  which  their  own 
land*  would  be  battleflelds.  There  Is  sus- 
picion. exploU«l  by  the  CommunUts.  that 
tl>e  United  State*  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
•ngaged  in  a  struggle  to  the  death  lor  world 
aomlnatlon.  Many  or  the  r'gners  of  the  pe- 
tition want,  afcove  all  things,  to  be  neu- 
tral la  the  war  they  foresee.  Communists 
are  doing  all  thev  can  to  further  this  Idea. 

These  general  Interpretations  of  west 
Furopean  reactions  are  borne  out  by  on-the- 
spot  observailona  by  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Tlm«. 

WHAT  IS  arssiA's  mottve' 

Why  has  the  Soviet   Union   gone  to  such 

ler.gths   to   circulate    Its   peace    appeal    and 

pubhcize  the  claimed  results?     Why  has  so 

much  efTort  been  expended  to  befuddle  world 

opinion? 

Two  suppKjaltlons  are  advanced  to  arwwer 
th-  questions.  One  U  that  the  Kremlin, 
realizing  the  depth  of  the  fears  and  nncer- 
talntles  aroused  throughout  the  free  world 
bv  the  present  International  sliuntlon  and 
awful  threat  of  atomic  conflict.  Is  seeking  to 
weaken  the  resolution  of  lu  adversaries  by 
the  same  'upelde  down"  arguments  It  has 
advanced  In  the  Security  Council  debate  over 
the  Korean  war.  Millions  of  people  hate  war 
and  want  peace;  If  the  United  States  can  be 
pictured  as  a  warmonger  eager  to  use  the 
A-bomb,  potential  allies  will  be  alienated 
and  discord  wUl  be  sown  Ui  the  United  States 
Itself.  „ 

The  other  supposition  Is  that  the  Russians 
greatly  fear  the  American  lead  in  the  atomic 
field  Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  the 
United  States  stockpile  of  A-bombs  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  full-scale 
Soviet  invasion  of  Europe.  If  the  Russians 
could  somehow  muster  sufficient  world  opin- 
ion to  weaken  Americas  determination  to 
UM  its  chief  present  defense  against  Soviet 
aggression,  the  Kremlins  ambitions  might 
be  more  easily  realized.  And  Russia  Itself 
would  escape  the  dire  penalty  of  Its  actions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 


IN  THE  house;  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.'^.  I  desire 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
some  letters  concerning  black-eyed  peas: 

Lo«  ANCKLea  Chambeb  or  Comm«cb. 

January  6.  1950. 

Hon.    LlNDLET     BrCKWOPTM, 

Houje    Office   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiA«  Mb.  B«ckwo«th:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your   recent   letter   la   regard    to   black-eyed 
beans  produced  in  California. 

The  California  acreage  of  black-eyed  beana 
are  grown  as  dry  beans  Practically  all  the 
production  U  shipped  to  the  Southern  States. 
The  main  California  producing  areas  are  tha 
Ojal  Valley.  CamarlUo  in  Ventura  County. 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  similar  valleys  In 
Lo«  Angelea  County,  the  hilly  areas  of  Oranga 
County,  and  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
Counues. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  aasUtanca.  plea«« 
feel  free  to  call  on  us  again. 
Very  truly  yours. 

La  Rot  Dovaix. 
Agricultuial  Consultant. 


Dkpaitmemt  or  AcaicuLTtrHE. 

Omcz  or  the  Secretart. 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  13,  1950. 

Hon.   LlNDLKT   BrCKWORTH. 

House    of    Representatifes. 
Dear  Mr.  Beckworth.  This  1«  In  reply  to 
your    several    letters    regarding    black-eyed 

peas. 

The  information  on  production  is  not  fully 
comparable  as  California  production  Is  on  the 
basis  of  dry  weight  whereas  Texas  production 
1.S  on  green  measure.  The  latest  information 
available  is  lor  1948  Vkhen  California  pro- 
duced 1,087.000  hundredweight  and  Texas 
720.000  bushels. 

We  enclose  a  press  release  which  explains 
the   various   names   under   which  this  com- 
modity  is  known.     There   Is  no  price  sup- 
port  for  cowpeas  under  any  name. 
Sincerely. 

A.    J.    LOVELANO. 

Under  Secretary. 

DEPARTMrNT  OF   AORICtlLTtTRE. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  December  15. 1949. 

Hon     LINDLET    BECKV^•ORTH. 

Wou.se  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Mb.  Beckworth:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  November  30  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  black-eye  peas.  Production  esti- 
mates of  black-eye  peas  are  made  only  for 
the  State  of  Calliornla.  In  that  State  they 
are  classed  as  beans  and  are  commonly  called 
California  black-eyes.  They  are,  however, 
the  same  type  as  the  black-eye  peas  grown  in 
Texas  and  other  Southern  States.  In  all 
producing  States,  except  California,  black- 
eyes  are  Included  in  the  estimates  of  dry 
cowpeas.  No  estimates  are  made  of  the 
quantities  used  fresh  or  canned  as  green 
peas. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  a  large  part 
of  the  canned  black-eyes  are  produced  In 
Texas,  although  there  are  small  quantities 
used  fresh  and  for  canning  In  the  other 
Southern  States.  The  extent  to  which  black- 
eyes  are  harvested  for  canning  in  Texas  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  moisture  condi- 
tions during  the  summer  months  and.  of 
course,  the  market  price  of  the  peas.  Even 
In  years  of  heavy  pnxiuctlon  the  quantity  of 
black-eyes  harvested  dry  in  Texas  and  the 
other  Southern  States  Is  much  below  that  of 
California. 

The  1947  production  of  black-eyes  in  Cali- 
fornia was  estimated  at  638,000  bags  (100 
pounds)  of  cleaned  dry  "beans."  In  1948, 
the  production  was  1.087,000  bags  of  cleaned 
••beans  "  An  estimate  of  the  1M9  production 
of  California  black-eyes  will  be  issued  on 
December  19. 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  T.  HtrrcHiNsoM. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Department  or  AcRictTLTtrRX. 

Omci  or  THE  Secretaht. 
Washtngtun.  I)  C  .  January  13.  1950. 
Hon.  LiNOLEY  Beckworth, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mb.  Beckworth:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  several  letters  regarding  black-eyed  peas. 
The  Information  on  production  la  not 
fully  comparable  as  California  production  U 
on  the  baaU  of  dry  weight  whereas  Texas  pro- 
duction Is  on  green  measure  The  latest  In- 
formation  available  Is  for  1948  when  Califor- 
nia produced  1.087.000  hundredweight  and 
Texas  720,000  bmhels. 

We  enclOB*  a  press  relea.se  which  explains 
the  various  names  under  which  this  com- 
modity is  known.    There  is  no  price  support 
for  cowpeaa  under  any  name. 
Sincerely, 

A.  J    LOVH-AHB. 

Under  Secretary. 


FTEERVL  «;ECtTRITT   ACENrT. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Wa.<:iington.  D  C  .  August  25.  1919. 
Hon.  Ltndlet  Beckworth. 

Hou.te  of  Representatives. 

Wa.ihington,  D  C. 
De«  Mr.  Beckworth:  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  August  17  asUlng  that  a  comparison  of 
the  food  value  of  green  peas  and  black-eyed 
peas  be  made  based  upon  the  data  furnished 
you  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  we  are  sure  vou  will  appreciate,  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  a  food  is  dependent  upon  a 
wide  variety   of   factors.     The   tables   which 
you  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture list  the  principal  factors,  but  there 
are  of  course  other  important  ones  lor  which 
no  data  are  given.     A  careful  study  of  the 
available   information  reveals  that   there  is 
no    nutritionally    significant    difference    In 
the  food  value  of  these  two  products.    When 
consideration    Is    given    to    the    manner    in 
Which  these  foods  are  consumed  and  the  nor- 
mal variations  which  might  be  expected  In 
their    nutritional   content   each   food   would 
serve  essentially  the  same  purpose  In  the  diet. 
The  quantity  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohy- 
drate m  each  food  Is  essentially  the  same. 
Both  products  are  regarded  as  a  significant 
source    of    protein    and    carbohydrate.      The 
fat  content  Is  Insigniflcant.     The  quantities 
of  calcium,  phosphorus,  and  Iron  which  are 
important    minerals    for    man    are    likewise 
present  In  both  products  In  essentially  the 
same  quantities.    This  Is  also  true  of  the 
vitamins  for  which  data   are  furnished. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  D  Elliott. 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Food  airf 
Drugs. 

Stokelt  Foods.  Inc., 
/>idtanapo/i.s,  Ind..  May  5.  1950. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Deui  Mr   BrcKwoRTH :    I  am  returning  the 
statistics  on  black-eyed  peas.      I  appreciate 
your  sending  me  this  information. 

As  you  know,  we  recently  Installed  a  pmck- 
Ing  operation  In  Dallas.  Tex.  We  Intend  to 
pack  black-eyed  peas  at  that  plant  If  we 
are  able  to  obtain  favorably  raw  produce 
In  an  area  not  too  distant  from  the  plant. 

For  your  information,  we  have  already 
started  packing  Van  Camp  pxirk  and  l)eans 
at  this  plant,  and  will  pack  in  the  near  future 
other  Van  Camp  products  for  distribution 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  look  forward 
to  a  very  successful  operation  In  Texas. 
Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ALntZD  Stokelt, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  Library  or  Congress. 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  14.  1950. 
Hon.  LiNOLET  Beckworth, 

Houae  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 
-DSAR  Mb.  Beckworth  :  This  is  in  response 
to  the  request  from  your  constituent.  Pub- 
lisher A.  O.  Pat  Mayse.  Paris.  Tex.  Mr. 
Mayse  requested  Information  concerning  the 
number  of  canning  plants  In  Texas  which 
can  black-eye  peas  and  also  the.  numt>er  of 
such  canning  planW  in  the  Tlard  Congres- 
sional District.  He  also  requested  statli- 
tical  data  concerning  the  planted  acreage 
of  black-eye  pew  and  the  average  value  of 
the  crop  In  Texas. 

According  to  Information  supplied  by  the 
National  Canners  Association,  33  firms  In 
Texas  reported  that  they  Intended  to  can 
peas  (black-eye,  cream,  crowder,  and  purple 
hull  Tarietles)  during  1949  However. -the 
total   number  of   Individual   canning  eaUb- 
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llshments  may  have  exceeded  this  numljer 
since  each  firm  may  have  upcrated  more 
than  one  canning  plant.  Published  data 
Indicating  the  number  of  plants  operating 
In  each  county  are  not  available. 

Harvested  and  planted  acreage  and  pro- 
duction data  are  not  available  for  black-eye 
peas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  report  acreage  and  production  data  sep- 
arately for  each  variety  cf  peas. 

The  National  Canners  Association  reports 
that  during  1949  caniier^  parked  a  total  cf 
1.234.178  cases  cf  pea^  (black-eye,  cream. 
cruwder.  and  purple  hull  varieties)  In  the 
United  States.  During  that  same  year 
canners  In  Texas  canned  976.287  cases  of 
peas.  Including  black-eye,  cream,  crowder, 
and  purple  hull  varieties. 

For  information  relative  to  the  United 
States  Standards  for  Grades  of  canned  field 
peas  and  canned  black-eye  peas  we  are  at- 
taching pages  1539^0  of  the  March  18, 
1950.    Federal    Register. 

We  trust  that  the  Information  given  above 
Win  be  satisfactory. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  S  GRirrrrH. 
Director.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


[From  the  Federal  Register  of  March  18. 
19601 

TnxE  7.  AcRicnTTRE — Chapttr  I  PRoorc- 
TioN  and  MARKrriNG  Administration 
(Standards.  Inspections.  Marketing  Prac- 
tices).  DIPARTMLNT   of   AGR!Cr'.-Tt,TlE 

part  52  —  PROCESSED  rRrlTS  AND  VECtTAFirS 
PROCZSSXO  PRODUCTS  THEKEOF.  AND  CEHTALN 
OTHKB    PBOCXaSED    rOOD    PRODUCTS 

Subpart     B— United     States    standards    for 

grades  of  processed  fruits,  vegetables,  and 

other  products 
United     States     Standards     for     Grades     of 

Canned  Field  Peas  and  Canned  Black-eye 

Peas 

On  September  23.  1948,  a  notice  of  rule 
making  waa  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (13  P.  R.  5530)  regarding  proposed 
United  States  Standards  for  Grades  of 
Canned  Field  Peas  and  Canned  Black-eye 
Peas  (7  CFR  52  5381 .  After  consideration  of 
all  relevant  matters.  Including  the  proposals 
•et  forth  in  the  aforesaid  notice,  the  follow- 
ing United  States  Standards  for  Grade*  of 
Canned  Field  Peas  and  Canned-Black-eye 
Peas  are  hereby  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087;  7  U.  S.  C. 
1621  et  seq.)  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  Act.  1950  (Public  Law 
146.  81st  Cong.,  approved  June  29,  1949)  : 

S»c.  52.538.  Canned  field  peas  end 
canned  black-eye  peas— (a)  Identity:  (1) 
"Canned  field  peas"  means  canned  field  peas 
as  defined  In  the  definitions  and  standards 
of  Identity  for  canned  vegetables  (21  CFR. 
Cum.  Supp.  52.990)  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act. 

(2)  "Canned  black-eye  peas"  means 
canned  black-eye  peas  as  defined  In  the 
definitions  and  standards  of  Identity  for 
canned  vegetables  (21  CFR,  Cum.  Supp., 
52.990 ) .  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(3)  "Canned  peas'  means  canned  field 
peas  or  canned  black -eye  peas. 

(4)  "Snap"  or  "snaps"  means  a  piece  or 
pieces  of  Immature  unshelled  pods. 

(5)  "Canued  peas  without  snaps"  means 
canned  peas  which  do  not  ccntaln  Immattire 
unshelled  pods  or  pieces  thereof. 

(6)  "Canned  peas  with  snaps"  means 
canned  peas  which  contain  pieces  of  Im- 
mature unshelled  pods. 

(7)  "Unit"  means  an  Individual  field  pea 
or  black-eye  pea  or  a  piece  of  Immature 
unshelled  F>cd  of  either. 

(b)  Grades  of  canned  peas  (1)  "V  8. 
Grade  A"  or  "U.  S.  Fancy"  Is  the  quality  cf 
canned    peas    that    possess    similar    varietal 


characteristics:  that  passes*  a  normal  flavor 
and  odor,  that  are  fairly  young:  that  are 
practically  free  frum  defects;  that  possess  at 
least  a  fairly  good  color;  and  thai  score  not 
less  than  85  points  when  scored  In  accord- 
ance with  the  scoring  system  outlined  lu  this 
section. 

(2 1  "U  S.  Grade  C"  or  "U  S  .''tnndard" 
Is  the  quality  of  canned  peas  that  jx-ssess 
similar  varietal  characteristics:  that  jxTssess 
a  normal  fi.tvor  and  odor;  that  possess  a 
fairly  good  color;  that  are  nearly  nu.iure. 
that  are  fairly  free  from  delects;  aud  that 
score  not  less  than  70  points  when  scored 
In  accordance  with  the  scoring  system  out- 
lined In  this  section. 

13)  "U.  S.  Grade  D"  or  "Substandard"  is 
the  quality  of  canned  peas  that  Ia;l  Ui  meet 
the  requirements  of  "U.  S.  Grade  C "  or  "U.  S. 
Standard." 

(c)  Recommended  fill  of  container:  The 
recommended  fill  of  container  Is  not  In- 
corporated in  the  grades  of  the  finished 
product  since  fill  of  container,  as  such,  is 
not  a  factor  of  quality  for  the  purpose  of 
these  erades.  It  is  recommended  that  each 
container  of  canned  peas  l>e  filled  with  field 
peas  or  black-eve  peas  as  full  as  practicable 
without  Impairment  of  quality  and  that  the 
product  and  packing  medium  occupy  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  total  capacity  of 
the  container 

(d)  Recommended  drained  weight:  The 
drained  weight  recommendations  in  table 
No.  1  of  this  paragraph  are  not  incorporated 
in  the  grades  of  the  finished  product  since 
drained  weight,  as  such,  is  not  a  factor  of 
quality  for  the  purpose  of  these  grades. 
The  drained  weleht  of  canned  peas  ts  de- 
termined by  emptyine  the  contents  of  the 
contained  utxan  a  No.  8  sieve  of  proper  diam- 
eter and  allowing  to  drain  for  2  minutes. 
A  sieve  8  Inches  in  diameter  Is  used  for  the 
No.  2>2  size  can  (401  x  411)  and  smaller  sizes; 
and  a  sieve  12  inches  in  diameter  is  lised 
for  containers  larger  than  the  No.  2'i  size 
can. 

Table  No.  1 

[Recommended  minimum  drained  weight,  In 
ounces,  of  field  peas,  or  black-eye  peas. 
Including  snaps  when  canned  with  snaps] 

Container  size  or  designation:  Ourices 

No.  1    (Picnic) 7 

No.  1   Tall 10^ 

No.  300 - 9V4 

No.  303 11 

No.  2. -— 13'>i 

No.  10 72 

(e)  Ascertaining  the  grade:  (1)  The  grade 
of  canned  peas  may  be  ascertained  by  con- 
sidering. In  conjunction  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  respective  grade,  the  respective 
ratings  of  the  factors  of  color,  absence  of 
defects,  and  character.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  each  factor  Is  expressed  numerically 
on  the  scale  of  100.  The  maximvmi  number 
of  points  that  may  be  given  each  factor  Is: 
Factors :  Points 

(1)  Color... 20 

(U)  Absence  of  defects 40 

(ill)  Character -_- 43 

Total  score 100 

(2>  "Normal  flavor  and  odor"  means  that 
the  canned  peas  are  free  from  objectionable 
flavors  and  objectionable  odors  of  any  kind. 

(f  I  Ascertaining  the  rating  of  each  factor: 
The  essential  variations  within  each  factor 
are  so  described  that  the  value  may  be  ascer- 
tained for  each  factor  and  expressed  r.umerl- 
cally.  The  numerical  range  wfhin  eftch  fac- 
tor Is  Inclusive  (for  example.  '15  to  20 
points"  means  15,  16.  17,  18.  19  or  20  points). 

(1)  Color:  (1)  Canned  peas  that  possess  a 
good  color  may  be  given  a  score  of  15  to  20 
pclrts.  "Good  color"  means  that  the  canned 
peas  possess  a  fairly  uniform  color  and  are 
typical  erf  fairly  youne  field  peas  or  black- 
eye  peas  of  ^miiRr  varietal  characteristics. 


(11)  Canned  peas  that  p<.>s.«^ess  a  fairly  pood 
color  may  be  given  a  score  of  10  to  14  points. 
"Fairly  goixl  color"  means  that  the  canned 
jie-is  pos-'tsf,  a  color  that  m.ay  be  vanaMe  ar-d 
typical  of  nearly  mature  field  peas  or  black- 
eye  peas  of  similar  varietal  charaoterlstlcs 

(Ui)  Canned  peas  that  are  definitely  off 
color  for  ar,y  reason  cr  fall  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements cf  siibdlvlsion  (li)  of  this  sub- 
paracraph  may  be  given  a  score  of  0  to  9 
pomtj!  and  shall  not  be  graded  above  U  S. 
G.ade  D  or  Substandard,  resardies."^  ol  the 
total  score  for  the  product  (this  is  a  limit- 
ing rule » . 

(2»  Absence  of  defects:  (1)  The  factor  cf 
absence  of  defects  refers  to  the  degree  of  free- 
dom from  extraneoiu  vegetable  matter,  from 
loose  skins  and  pieces  of  skins,  loose  coty- 
ledons and  pieces  of  cotyledons,  mashed  or 
broken  units,  and  units  blemished  fcy  patho- 
logical iiijury    insect  injury,  cr  other  means 

la)  "Extraneous  vecetable  matter"  means 
hulls  or  pieces  of  hulls,  unshelled  pods  or 
pieces  of  un&helled  p<:xls  (except  in  peas 
canned  with  snaps  i ,  leaves,  stems,  and  other 
similar  vegetable  matter. 

(b)  "M;i&hed  or  broken"  means  seriously 
crushed  so  that  the  unit  has  lost  its  original 
confcrmaxlon  or  ts  broken  to  the  extent  that 
a  cotyledon  or  portion  thereof  h«»«  beconve 
separated  from  the  unit. 

(c)  "Blemished"  means  discolored  or 
spotted  by  pathological  Injury,  insect  injury, 
or  other  means  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
appearance  or  eating  quality  of  the  unit  is 
materially  affected 

(11)  Canned  peas  that  are  practically  free 
from  defects  may  be  given  a  score  of  35  to  40 
points.  "Practically  free  from  defects  '  means 
that  for  each  12  ounces  drained  weight  of 
units  there  may  be  present  not  more  than 
2  pieces  of  extraneous  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  combined  weight  of  all  loose  skms  and 
pieces  of  skins,  loose  cotyledons  and  pieces 
cf  cotyledons,  and  mashed  or  broken  units 
does  not  exceed  5  percent,  and  the  weight 
of  blemished  units  does  not  exceed  2  percent 
of  the  drained  weight  of  the  canned  peas.    - 

(ill)  If  the  canned  peas  are  fairly  free 
from  defects,  a  score  of  30  to  34  pcunts  may 
be  given.  Canned  peas  that  fall  into  this 
classification  shall  not  be  graded  above  V  S. 
Grade  C  or  U.  S.  Standard,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product  ( this  is  a  lanlting 
rule) ,  "Fairly  free  from  defect?  means  that 
for  each  i2  ounces  drained  weight  of  units 
there  may  t)e  present  net  more  than  4  pieces 
of  extraneous  vegetable  matter,  and  the  com- 
bined weight  of  all  loose  skins  and  pieces  of 
skins,  loose  cotyledons  and  pieces  of  coty- 
ledons, and  mashed  or  broken  un.ts  doe*  not 
exceed  10  percent,  and  the  weiBht  cf  blem- 
Ishea  units  does  not  exceed  6  percent  of  the 
drained  weight  of  the  canned  peas 

(Iv)  Canned  peas  that  fall  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subciivision  (.•m  cf  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  given  a  score  of  0  to  29 
points  and  shall  not  be  graded  tbove  U.  8. 
Grade  D  or  Substandard,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product  (this  Ib  a  limiting 
rule). 

(3)  Character  (1)  This  factor  refers  to 
the  tenderness  and  maturity  of  the  canned 
peas. 

( li )  Canned  peas  that  are  f  alrlv  youne  may 
be  elven  a  score  cf  35  to  40  points  "Fairly 
young"  means  that  the  units  are  tender  and 
In  a  fairly  early  stage  of  maturity. 

(Ill)  If  the  field  peas  or  black-eye  peas  are 
nearly  mature  a  score  of  30  to  34  points  may 
be  given.  Canned  peas  that  fall  Into  this 
classiQcatlon  shall  not  be  graded  aijove  U.  8. 
Grade  C  or  U.  8  Standard,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product  (this  is  a  limiting 
rule  I .  "Nearlv  mature  '  mea:is  that  the  units 
are  fairly  tender  and  may  be  meaJy  but  not 
hard. 

(IT)  Canned  peas  that  fall  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subdivujon  (lu)  of  thus  sub- 
paragraph may  be  given  a  score  of  0  to  39 
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points.  «nd  /rtall  not  be  grsided  above  U  S. 
Grade  D  c  Substandard,  regardless  of  the 
total  score  for  the  product  (ihU  Is  a  limit- 
ing rule » .  ,     «  .  , 

(g)  Tolerances  for  certification  of  offlclal- 
ly  drawn  sample:  (11  When  cerlirylng 
samples  that  have  been  omcially  drawn  and 
which  represent  a  specific  lot  ol  canned  peas 
without  snape  or  canned  peas  with  snaps, 
the  grade  for  such  lot  will  be  determined  by 
averaging  the  total  acere*  of  Ml  contalneis 

♦  1)  Not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  con- 
tainers comprising  the  sample  falls  to  meet 
all  the  rrqulr?ments  of  the  grade  Indicated 
by  the  average  of  »uch  total  score,  and  wUh 
respect  to  such  containers  which  fall  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  indicated  grade  by 
reason  of  a  limiting  rule,  the  average  score 
of  all  containers  In  the  sample  for  the  fac- 
tor, subject  to  such  limiting  rule,  must  )x 
within  the  range  for  the  grade  Indicated; 

(11)  None  of  the  containers  compruslng  the 
aample  (alls  more  than  4  points  below  the 
minimum  score  for  the  grade  Indicated  by 
the  average  of  the  total  scores;  and 

(im  All  containers  comprising  the  sample 
meet  all  upplicable  standards  of  quality  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Feder.-\1  Food.  Drua;.  and 
Coametlc  Act  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  aforesaid  certification. 

(h»  Score  sheet  for  canned  field  p»as  and 
canned  black-eye  peas: 
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("ontiUMf  ivie  or  marking 
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Ni'i  «rich:  (oonees) 

ViiciuiM  (cnf.V?'   

iVainivl  wriebt  (oiinow) 

8t>i«>  .   -.-   


Fartori 


Score  points 


I.  Color 

II    Ab«M<<»of  «lefeets. 

III.  rt..,.-iiUT 
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I     \  1      IV-*) 

,  I  I  1  3t>  »4 

1(1))  >    0-» 


KW 


Cr^ie 

Nortnul  (Uvor  and  odor. 


'  In<licniM  lifiiituij;  ruW. 

(I)  Effective  time:  The  United  States 
Standards  for  Grades  of  Canned  Field  Peas 
and  Canned  Black-Eye  Peas  (which  are  the 
first  Issue  I  contained  In  this  section  shall 
become  effective  30  days  after  the  dat«  of 
publication  of  these  standards  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(Sec  205.  60  Stat.  1080;  7  U.  S.  C.  1624. 
Pub.  Law  146.  81st  Cong.) 

Issued  at  Waaltlngton.  D.  C.  this  15th  day 
of  March  1050. 

|s«al!  Johm  I.  Thompson. 

AssiHtant  Administrator,  Production 
and   Marketing   Administration. 
\T    H.    Doc.   60-2243;    Filed.   Mar.    17.    1950; 
8  50  a    m.| 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.JENISON 

(   r    ILMNtJlM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON     Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  require- 


ments for  victory  can  weld  the  miliury 
mifiht  necessary  for  victoi-y  over  the 
forces  of  apgres-sion  now  arrayed  affain.st 
U.S.  DwellinK  on  the  mistakes  of  the  pa.st 
will  not  do  it.  Yet  we  must  be  mind- 
ful cf  those  costly  errors  in  shaping  pres- 
ent and  future  policy. 

Two  writers  of  dislingui.shed  reputa- 
tion have  voiced  a  similar  theme  within 
as  many  days.    What  they  have  to  say 
seems  of  such  obvious  importance  as  to 
merit  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.    For  that  reason, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  House. 
I  am  including  for  the  Record  current 
articles  by  David  Lawrence  and  Robert 
C  Ruark.    They  follow: 
Few  If  s.  WanrR  Sats.  Could  Havi  Changfo 
SrruATioN  iw  Korea— Six  Additional  Air- 
cRArr     Carriers     and     Four     Battleships 
WotJLO  Reverse  Picture 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
This  Is  the  storv  of  what  Just  a  few  "If's" 
could  have  meant  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  those  boys  who  are  fighting  against  ^reat 
odds  m  Korea  and  to  the  fathers  and 
mothrrs  of  those  boysaoon  to  fight— they  all 
should  know  more  about  why  the  battles 
have  been  going  Hgalnst  us. 

1  If,  m  addition  to  the  3  big  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  Pacific,  6  more  were  In  opera- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Korea— and  we  have 
available  17  large-sized  and  60  smaller-sized 
carriers  still  In  mothball*— there  would 
conceivably  be  no  loss  of  the  port  of  Pohang 
todav  and  no  loss  of  the  valuable  airstrip 
behind  it.  thus  leaving  us  only  one  field  be- 
hind our  lines  In  South  Korea. 

2  If  along  wall  the  li«ht  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  there  was  In  Korean  waters  a 
division  of  four  battleships— we  have  several 
in  mothballs — there  would  not  be  a  railroad 
operating  within  12  miles  Inland  on  either 
coast  and  no  substantial  amount  of  supplies 
would  be  able  to  move  down  from  North 
Korea.  Rttssla.  or  Communist  China.  The  big 
16-lnch  shells  of  the  battleships,  firing  from 
short  distances  off  shore  with  unerring  aim 
In  all  kinds  of  weather,  can  do  more  dam- 
age by  steady  bombardment  than  can  be 
done  by  similar  weight  projectiles  dropped 
indiscriminately  from  high  altitudes  by  the 
large  bombers  at  Infrequent  Intervals.  If  the 
battleship  Mi.<f.'«oiirl  had  only  been  stationed 
In  the  Far  East,  the  news  would  be  different 

todav. 

3.  If  there  were  9  big  aircraft  carriers  off 
the  Korean  coasts  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 900  planes  aboard,  there  could  be 
24-hour  bombing  and  strafing  and  air  artil- 
lery bupport  given  to  our  ground  troop  move- 
ment. As  It  la.  the  enemy  moves  men  and 
eupplle.4  at  night  and  we  do  not  have  enough 

planes  there  with  those  nare»  giving  a  huge 

cijncilepower    of    Illumination    to    carry    on 
strafing  and  bombing  around  the  clock. 

AIBCEAf-r  CAKUEKS   NEEDED 

4  If  enough  of  the  big  aircraft  carriers 
of  the  Navy  were  In  Korean  waters,  the 
ground  troop*  would  not  have  to  worry  at>out 
protecting  the  o)ily  two  airstrips  they  have 
had  behind  their  lines.  For  planes  de- 
pendent on  ground  bases  alone  must  remain 
there  for  servicing  part  of  the  time  and  this 
leaves  them  open  to  attack  by  enemy  artil- 
lery or  planes.  The  aircrait  carrier,  on  the 
other  hand,  moves  Its  floating  base  offshore 
at  will  and  Is  ready  24  hours  a  day  to  attack 
or  defend  itself  because  It  geU  a  vast  amount 
of  antiaircraft  protection  from  the  cruisers 
and  destroyers  that  surround  It  In  what  U 
known  as  carrier  task  force 

5.  If  the  American  people  hai  betn  prop- 
erly informed,  they  would  nev  t  have  con- 
sented to  the  sabotage  of  naval  aviation  car- 
ried on  during  the  last  8  years  by  the  gen- 
erals In  the  Pentagon  and  their  rlvlllan  Sec- 
retary   supporters    who    placed    all    the    em- 


prasis  on  Intercontinental  bombing  over  the 
Aiiantlc  and  forgot  the  8.000-mlle  distances 
In  the  Pacific  and  Us  trouble  areas. 

Some  of  the  same  misconceptions  which 
resulted  In  mistaken  policies  before  the  Ko- 
rean war  are  being  perpetuated  today  In  the 
news  dispatches  and  official  communiques. 
The  work  of  all  airmen  Is  lumped  together 
and  the  same  stories  are  widely  printed  as 
heretofore  about  the  weight  of  the  total 
number  of  l>ombs  dropped— as  If  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  eflecllvenesa  of 
the  fire  If  targets  are  missed  as  they  were 
repeatedlv  by  high-flying  bombers  In  the 
last  war  and  as  official  reports  and  surveys 
testified. 

The  recent  news  dispatches  and  official 
releases  do  not  clearly  differentiate,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  frequent  and  numerous 
sorties  flown  by  naval  air  force  fliers  from 
the  decks  of  carriers  Just  a  few  miles  off- 
shore and  the  fewer  sorties  neces-sarlly  fiown 
from  distant  ba=;es  In  Japan  at  less  frequent 
Intervals  and  with  less  time  over  the  targets 
by  Air  Force  fliers. 

NOT  GETTING   P«OPE«   CREDIT 

The  Air  Force  Isn't  getting  proper  credit 
for  these  hazardous  missions.  In  the  an- 
nouncements, the  total  of  the  sorties  is  com- 
bined and  the  public  doesn't  know  what  each 
service  Is  doing — and  Congress  Is  not  learn- 
ing what  to  provide  to  strengthen  our  air 
power  In  all  Its  phases. 

There  Is  needed  a  definite  desltjnatlon  for 
the  Navy  fljers.  They  have  a  rUiht  to  be 
given  a  separate  name,  such  as  the  United 
States  Naval  Air  Force  The  news  dispatches 
and  official  communiques  should  enable  the 
reader  to  Identify  these  three  different  air 
operations: 

1.  Flying  from  Japanese  land  bases,  the 
high-flying  strategic  lumbers  of  the  Air  Force 
when  engaged  in  strategic  bombing  or  me- 
dium tKimbers  when  engaged  so  bravely  In 
ttraflng  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  Such 
hazardous  and  extraordinary  missions  de- 
serve great  praise. 

2.  Air  support  for  groimd  troops  furnished 
by  Marine  Corps  aviators  flying  from  the 
decks  of  naval  carriers,  and  the  naval  flyen 
also  from  these  carriers. 

3.  Low-level  dive  bombing  of  a  strategic 
nature  by  the  avlatt  rs  of  the  Naval  Air  Force 
flying  from  the  broad  decks  of  aircraft  car- 
riers. These  flyers  stay  over  the  targets  for 
hours  at  a  time  because  they  do  not  have  to 
Jly  back  long  distances  and  they  fly  low 
f  nough  to  see  what  they  are  aiming  at.  They 
do  not.  moreover,  kill  noncombatants  unless 
the  latter  happen  to  be  right  at  the  targets, 
and  this  Is  something  of  growing  Importance 
If  the  Korean  population  Isn't  to  be  turned 
against  us  because  of  Indlficrlmlnaie  bomb- 
ing from  high  kltltudes. 

These  three  differentiations  are  necessary 
also  to  build  up  the  morale  and  fighting 
spirit  of  each  of  the  three  services  engas:ed  In 

air  operations  to  stimulate  the  Reserves  la 
training,  and  to  help  recruiting. 

Otrr  or  the  Labs  bt  ToMoatow  ArrniNOOM 
(By  Robert  C.  Ruark > 

Nrw  York  —We  see  now  In  big  black  head- 
line* the  first  semlcheerfulnesa  from  Korea, 
and  also  that  the  Marines  have  called  up 
their  entire  volunteer  Reserve.  We  seem  to 
be  fairly  glad  to  have  the  boy*  aboard  again, 
to  demonstrate,  as  ever,  the  value  of  know- 
how  when  you  need  It. 

In  light  of  our  present  appreciation  of  the 
gyrenes  It  Is  wryly  amusing  to  reflect  that  a 
few  short  months  ago  the  decimation  of  their 
force,  as  fighters,  was  contemplated  In  Waah- 
Ington.  The  Idea  was  to  whittle  them  down 
to  a  color-guard  status.  t>ecause  In  the  new 
pushbutton  warfare  ws  wcrs  not  apt  to  need 
them. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  we  were  also  de- 
riding the  Navy  had  about  outlived  Itself, 
except  as  a  trun^port  orxanuatlou.  th«  car- 


rier was  dHOlete.  and  that  the  dogface  had 
seen  his  day  As  I  recall  the  words  of  the 
Air  Force  laddybucks.  the  at^m  bomb  and 
the  B-36  could  handle  anything  we  bad  to 
handle. 

Push-pull.  Click-clack  The  new  world 
war  will  toe  over  in  a  day  or  so.  Push  the 
button  and  pull  that  cord.  a. id  well  have  the 
bojra  out  of  the  laboratories  by  tomorr  w 
afternoon.  The  Korean  war  began  on  June 
25.  and  It  has  taken  a  late-bloc  mmg  con- 
signment of  outmoded  leatberheads  to  spark 
tbe  first  real  counterattack. 

There  Is  a  frightening  repetition  to  the 
preiience  of  the  Marines  on  Korea.  These 
babies  are  tbe  same  bunch  that  stragcled 
•shore  on  Guadalcanal  8  years  ago  to  fight 
the  knlfc-and-carbine  war  with  the  Jups, 
who  also  knew  how  to  Infiltrate  and  decoy. 
Those  were  good  Japs,  elite  troops,  on 
Canal  They  were  Imperial  marines  who 
had  their  dress  blues  with  them,  to  wear  on 
Geary  Sireet  when  they  took  fean  Francisco. 
Our  leathernecks  were  usclul  then,  and  will 
be  extra  useful  now.  The  50.000  men  who 
have  been  Immediately  called  up.  and  the 
30.000  tough  Ixjys  behind  them,  are  the  hard- 
bitten old-stagers  of  the  Pacific  war.  They 
are  the  seasoned  men  who  can  fight  you  a 
delaying  action  while  the  unwieldy  draft 
gains  impetus,  and  the  children  are  tatight 
the   rudiments   of   staying   alive    In   combat. 

If  it  teils  you  nothing  else,  the  reversion 
to  foot  soldier,  bayonet,  foxhole-and- fall- 
back wax.  greaUy  disputes  the  wisdom  of  our 
mUltary  wlseheads  who  got  so  enmeshed  In 
Intramural  strife  they  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice practicality  for  political  expediency. 

We  were  the  big  production  kids,  the  A- 
bomb  and  H-bomb  boys,  the  rcund-the-glot)e- 
alrplane.  all-purpose  Buck  Rogers,  but  I 
hear  tell  It  will  take  us  2  years  to  get  that 
good  tank  Into  practical  usage — and  that  only 
a  half  dozen  of  the  effective  big  bazookas 
were  Immediately  available  on  Korea. 

This  foul-up  ought  to  have  preached  a  bit- 
ter let>8on.  which  we  may  do  well  to  re- 
member, amidst  the  mouthlngs  of  the  sci- 
entists and  the  political  appointees  and 
new-fledpcd  experts  and  high  military  offi- 
cials with  both  eyes  pinned  beadily  on  ap- 
prcprlatlons. 

So  long  as  wars  are  fotight.  we  will  need 
an  even  balance  In  force.  So  long  as  wars  are 
fought  we  will  need  sailors  and  soldiers 
and  marines  and  airmen.  The  bayonet  Is 
still  an  Important  weapot..  and  no  one  seg- 
ment of  the  whole  Is  bigger  than  any  other 
branch.  And  no  aelf-seeklng  politico,  be  he 
civilian  or  military.  Is  any  wiser  about  the 
future's  needs  than  the  last  batch  cf  guys 

who  struggled  through  the  mud  and  the 
blood. 


Reactions  in  Europe  to  Events  in  Korea 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NIW  TCRK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Mondav.  August  14  ilegislatrve  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 •,  1959 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  late 
la5t  week  Mr.  Howard  K  Smith,  the 
noted  author,  war  correspondent,  and 
radio  broadcaster,  repKjrted  from  Lon- 
don over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  the  reactions  in  Europe  to  the 
recent  events  in  Korea  He  described  the 
tremendous  wave  of  support  which 
American  policy  had  attracted,  the  sup- 
pv)rt  which  led  the  United  Nations  to  as- 
sume .'tpon.sorship  of  the  re^-istance  to 
Communist  a;;Kression.    Mr.  Srmih  albo 


I  -ported  on  some  of  the  less  favorable  as- 
pects of  the  picture,  most  notably  the 
adverse  European  reaction  to  the  recent 
vote  for  a  loan  to  the  Franco  regime  in 
Spain. 

Mr.  Smiths  report  provides  food  for 
thought.  I  commend  this  broadcast  to 
the  attention  of  the  Conpre^is.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seven  weeks  ago.  when  the  Korean  war 
began,  a  lot  of  heartfelt  praise  flowed  o\er 
the  Atlantic  from  E\irope  to  the  United  States 
for  Araerica's  prompt  virile  response  to  an 
act  of  aggression.  This  week,  by  rights,  a 
good  deal  cf  that  praise  should  be  mak.ng 
the  return  Journey  from  America  to  Europe. 
The  United  States  has  called  on  goveriunents 
over  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  cooperate 
In  creating  a  strong  defense  force  for  the 
west  and  Eu.-ope  has  responded  with  more 
speed  and  resolution  than  democracies  have 
ever  yet  reacted  with  to  an  emergency  not 
directly  on  their  own  frontiers. 

Here  In  London,  night  before  last,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  12  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
deputies  came  to  an  end  with  a  far  reaching 
unanimous  agreement.  The  talks  lasted  only 
10  davs.  There  was  no  quibbling  from  any 
quarter.  According  to  a  well-informed 
source — It  was  agreed  to  put  40  first-rate  divl- 
sicns,  on  foot,  on  the  European  continent 
within  the  very  ne.ar  future.  It  will  be  a 
painful  and  costly  effort  for  the  9  barely 
convalescent  European  partners  in  the  pact. 
but  If  It  Is  done.  It  can  make  war  profitless 
for  an  apgn-essor  In  western  Europe. 

Earlier  this  week.  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
answered  a  direct  appeal  from  President  Tru- 
man with  detailed  facts  and  figures  of  the 
sacrifice  that  they  are  willing  to  make  for  the 
common  de:ense  The  French  document  is 
stUl  secret.  But  the  British  answer  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  been  made  public. 

Accorcling  to  It.  Britain  Is  prepared  to  spend 
close  to  $10,000,000,000  on  arms  for  herself 
and  her  European  partners  In  the  next  3 
years.  On  condition  that  America  provide 
essential  machine  tools  and  raw  materials 
that  Britain  does  not  have  the  dollar  re- 
searces  to  import. 

To  realize  the  full  scope  of  this  British 
offer.  It  is  necessary  to  qU(..;e  a  lew  relevaiit 
figures.  Where  the  United  States  has  up 
vntil  now  been  spending  6  percent  of  cur 
national  Income  en  defense  Britain  has  been 
^MDding  8  percent  of  her  national  Income  on 
aeCcnse,  and  that  Is  the  highest  figtire  In  the 
western  world.  With  this  new  offer  now 
Britain  proposes  raising  the  proportion  of 
her  national  annual  wealth  going  Into  arms 
to  10  percent. 

Where  President  Truman  has.  in  effect,  re- 
quested equal  sacrifices  with  America  for 
our  Eiiropean  allies,  Entain  is  now  offering 
to  make  a  greater  sacrifice  than  we  are.  At 
present,  the  American  people  give  up  25  per- 
cent of  Its  annual  income  In  taxes.  At 
present,  the  British  people  give  up  40  per- 
cent cf  their  national  Income  In  taxes.  The 
new  British  program  will  require  the  o%er- 
taxed  people  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  out 
still  more  in  taxation.  The  Bnti£h  program 
will,  finally,  derange  British  economy  more 
than  cur  arms  program  wUl  affect  oar  econ- 
omy. America  has  had  5  and  6  percent  cf 
our  wojking  population  unemployed;  they 
can  now  be  absorbed  Into  arms  production 
and  defense  without  gravely  affecting  the 
amount  of  manpower  in  other  clviliaa  In- 
dustries. Britain,  however,  has  next  to  no 
unemployed,  which  means  that  every  man 
called  Into  the  new  army  cr  into  arms  pro- 
duction mu«t  he  taken  out  of  civilian  pro- 
(iUctiou.      With    the    new    progr.im    then    a 


standard  of  life,  which  Is  not  very  high  now. 
Is  going  to  have  to  fall. 

As  heartenine  as  this  bold  program  itself 
has  been  the  public's  reaction  to  it  though 
the  C'->untry  Is  deathly  weary  cf  war.  It  has 
not  yet  materially  recovered  from  the  last 
one.  all  mah^r  political  parties  in  thi.«  coun- 
try are  nearly  unsnimous  In  suppc^rt  of  that 
program  The  only  criticism  which  the  bulk 
of  the  British  press  inake«  l«  Cftn't  we  do 
BX'.W  more  for  the  common  d«'fen«''»  ' 

However,  one  point  deserves  to  be  made 
With  special  empha5ls — or.ly  a  clear-cut  case 
of  principle  and  of  justice — like  America  ^i 
action  tu  Mnst  aecresslon  In  Korea,  could 
have  brought  forth  so  ready  and  selfless  a 
respor -e  from  a  war-tired  people  Ai^y  wa- 
terlne  down  of  the  principle  for  which  the 
sat  'iftce  15  t>einB  made  Is  likely  to  diimaae 
badly  Europe's  willingness  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice at  all. 

This  week,  unfortunatelv.  there  have 
been  two  incident.s  that  have  Indicated  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
water  down  ovir  principles  and  to  (one  word 
Indistinct)  the  clear-cut  Issue  of  Korea  The 
first  was  the  vote  in  the  Senate  in  Wash- 
ington to  Include  Franco  Spain  in  the 
Mar<=hall  plan  and  the  second  w.as  General 
MacArthur's  amicable  visit  to  Generaliss.mo 
Chiane  K.^l-shek  m  Fortr.osa  Both  Incidents 
have  made  deep  and  disappointed  !mpre<s- 
sions  over  here  and  Us  the  duty  (  f  an  Amer- 
ican reporter  on  the  spot  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing. 

In  regard  to  the  first  event — It  should  be 
made  clear  that  E\irope  retards  the  Marshall 
plan  as  a  co-.^perative  effort  by  equal  nations 
to  preserve  demtxrracy  uhe.-e  It's  been  weak- 
ened by  the  war  In  the  European  view,  ;t  t 
a  mere  coincidence  that  America  came  out 
of  the  common  war  iin^armed  and  Is  there- 
fore able  to  c<jntribute  aid,  and  that  Europe 
cair.e  out  l>adly  daniaeed  and  h..;^  to  receive 
that  aid.  It  Is  only  in  Communist  propa- 
ganda that  the  Marshall  plan  Is  conceived 
of  not  as  a  cotiperative  effort  an.onp  equals 
but  as  a  project  Imposed  by  rich  America 
en  poor  western  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  vote  this  week  supports  the  Conamu- 
nlst  theory — "by  including  Franco  In  the 
plan  without  the  consent  of  and  against  the 
repeated  and  loudly  stated  wuhes  cl  the 
other  and  Eiiropean  participants  In  the  plan." 

Aside  from  the  raw  Impression  of  dictation 
which  the  Senate  vote  lias  created.  It  has 
al««  given  rise  to  one  senotis  materia!  fear — 
the  fear,  namely,  that  America  h.^s  secretly 
written  off  western  Europe  as  mdeiensible 
and  Is  preparing  main  defenses  on  the  Spnn- 
Ish  Pyrenees.    This  ta  a  dangerous  sufpicion 

to  let  looee  in  wrestern  Europe  For  it  It 
ever  takes  hold  of  the  people  ol  Prance.  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  Scandi- 
navia, they  will  ccrtiiBly  itop  trying  to  de- 
lend  themselves  and  try  to  come  to  tanaa 
with  the  Conununlsta.  to  whom  they  iTtiagltte 
they  are  being  abandoned. 

It  1»  my  own  private  opinion  that  If  world 

tension  continues,  the  west  European  de- 
mocracies will  eventually  come  arctind  to 
accepting  Spain — however,  reluctantly — as  a 
unit  in  western  defense:  but  that  time  Is 
certainly  not  yet.  And  any  more  move*^  like 
that  in  the  Senate  this  v  eek  can  bring  to 
pass  calamitous  consequences 

Fortunately,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
did  a  good  deal  to  reassure  democratic  Eu- 
rope by  his  disavowal  of  the  Senate  s  action 
In  a  press  conference  In  Washington  this 
week  U.-^.'crtunately,  there  has  been  no 
similar  di'^avowal  of  the  second  ircident.  the 
visit  Gl  General  MacArthur  to  F"urmo«ia  And 
It  has  evoked  ever  here  sonic  arrid  and  very 
disillusioned  comments.  The  infiuentinl 
British  left-wing  ma+:azine.  the  New  Stales- 
man,  wrote  day  belore  yesterday;  We  mutt 
hope  that  there  is  enough  saae  opinion  in 
A.'nerica  to  put  a  5'v,p  to  the  Formosan  activ- 
ities cf  General  MacArthur  " 

Yesterday,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
pohticai    field,    the    Loudon    £cuau£nisi    Lad 
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thU  comment :  -Th*  RttMlan*  we  on  strong 
eround  when  they  claim  that  the  Chlneae 
NatlonalteU  repreaent  nothing  and  when 
tiey  accu»«  America  of  supporting  totems 
Which  for  their  very  weakncsa  and  corrup- 
tion have  been  driven  out  of  their  own  land. 

The    conservative    London    Observer    thla 
mornmg  says  that  General  MacArthurs  ac- 
tion has.  and  I  quote.  "Gravely  endangered 
our  highest   common   Interest   In   Asia.     As 
friends  and  partners  In  a  common  cause.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  talk  frankly  to  America  at  this 
erave   Juncture.     We   should   do   all    In   our 
lammi"      Brltaln-s    leading    Sunday     paper 
•ays  "to  Induce  A.merlca  to  see  and  to  redress 
•  mistake  which.  U  persisted  In.  means  trag- 
edy for  her  no  less  than  for  us  "    Add  to  these 
remarks  a  comment  made  to  me  privately 
by  a  very  eminent  European  ihU  vcck.  fc.^o 
aiked  that  his  n.ime  not  be  used.       This  only 
proves  to  me."   he  said,  -that   Clemenceau 
was  right— War  Is  far  too  serlou.s  a  thing 
to  be  left  to  generals /  "  ^   ^  , 

The  attitude  of  Europe  toward  General- 
toslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  deserves  wjme  clari- 
flcatton.  The  dominant  opinion  here  Is 
that  General  Chiang  Is  not  a  support  for  the 
west  but  a  pUfall.  The  main  effjrt.  of  the 
Russians  In  Asia  today.  It  Is  thought  here, 
is  to  maneuver  the  western  powers  Into  the 
pit  with  Chiang.  If  the  western  cause  can 
be  Identified  with  him  then  the  Issue  oi  the 
cold  war  changes;  we  can  be  depicted  as 
fighting  not  for  principle  but  for  thf  re- 
instatement of  corruption  and  reaction 
which  all  Asia  has  decisively  rejected.  And 
that  leave*  Russia  with  a  monopoly  on  the 
wave  of  nationalu.m  now  Irrepressibly 
■weeping  Asia. 

The  Russian  game  Is  possibly  more  appar- 
ent to  Europeans  than  It  Is  In  America  be- 
cause they've  seen  more  of  It.  They  have 
seen  Russia  angrily  and  repeatedly  demand 
that  the  western  nations  recognize  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  then  they  have  systematically 
sabotaged  every  effort  of  the  western  powers 
to  do  so.  When  France  was  preparing  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  Reds  some  time  ago. 
Russia  Induced  Mao  to  forestall  It  by  recog- 
nizing the  Communist  rebels  lighting 
against  Prance  In  Indochina.  Which  made 
It  Impossible  for  France  to  carry  out  her 
Intention  of  recognizing  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsts.  Britain  pot  In  under  the  wire  and 
did  recognize  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
she  has  been  subjected  to  every  ptaislble 
humiliation  by  Pelklng  as  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  us  of  what  might  happen  to  a 
cation  who  does  it. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  rumor  was  current 
over  here  that  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment was  preparing  to  recognize  the  Chinese 
Communists  too.  Moscow  prevented  that 
With  the  Korean  war. 

Nonetheless.  President  Truman,  though 
unable  to  recognize  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government,  did  avoid  the  otaviout;  trap 
that  Moscow  had  laid  for  us.  He  did  not 
accept  Chiang  Kal-ahek  M  an  ally  and  he 
required  Chiang  to  cease  using  FormoM  as 
a  war  base  against  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Now.  thla  weejt,  after  all  that  delicate  and 
Intelligent  e.Tort  of  sidestepping  the  anake 
pit.  General  MacArthur  has  flown  right  Into 
it.  Chiang  lias  virtually  been  declared  an 
ally  of  the  United  States.  American  fighter 
planes  have  l>een  sent  to  his  support. 
A^inn  President  Truman's  8p««cinc  orders, 
Chiang  has  resumed  Iximblng  the  Chinese 
mainland  from  bases  von  America-protected 
Pormoea. 

Unless  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman.  the  Presi- 
dent's advlaer  who  has  Just  arrived  in  Tokyo, 
cto  r«dre«s  this  situation— America  shall  In 
lact  have  been  committed  to  war  against  the 
ware  of  nationalism  In  Asia,  which  means 
we  haTe  very  Uttle  chance  of  winning. 

If  General  MacArthurs  policy  U  allowed  to 
develop,  moreover.  It  Is  bound  to  have  re- 
percussions here  m  Europe  no  less  great  than 
those  In  Asia.     This  week,  over  the  luucheou 


table.  I  talked  with  a  Junior  British  Minister 
of  the  Ctovernment  about  the  present  situa- 
tion and  I  pass  on  his  interpretation  to  you 
for  what  It  la  worth. 

•Europe."   he   said   to   me.   "is   nauseously 
stck  of  war.    No  matter  what  we  in  the  Gov- 
ernment decide  our  peoples  are  going  to  find 
every  basis  for  equivocation  to  keep  out  of 
an.Uher  conflict   and   It's  only   human   that 
they  do  so.    Therefore,  no  room  for  equivoca- 
tion must  be  left:  every  Issue  must  be  c.ean 
cut    we  must  be  Indubitably  on  the  side  of 
Justice  and  principle.     The  only  reason  that 
we  In  Britain  have  been  able  to  muster  the 
people— nearly  unanimously— for  a  rearma- 
ment  program  as  palniul   as  that   we  pub- 
lished   this    week.    h:is    been    because    the 
Korean  war  has  been  just  such  a  clean-cut 
Usue.     But   now.'   he   went   on.   "with   this 
weeks  events,  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  no  bigger 
than   a   mans   hand,   hangs   over   the    Is.sue. 
Please."  he  said,  "don't  let  the  shadow  grow. 
I  predict."  he  went  on.  "that  If  another  war 
comes  morale  will  be  the  decisive  factor  as  it 
has  never  before  beon  In  any  war  In  history, 
and  the  cjuallty  of  Europe's  morale  Is  going 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of 
leadership    circumventing    the    pitfalls    that 
America  gives  to  us." 


California  Retailers  Association  Promptly 
Sends  Cooperative  Analysis  on  Impor- 
tant Subject  ot  Inventory  Controis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(F 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Cahfornia  Retailers 
Association  through  the  offices  of  Vin- 
cent D.  Kennedy.  managac;in,«  director 
of  that  important  gioup  of  merchants 
m  my  native  State  of  California,  the  fol- 
lowing very  timely  statement  relating  to 
controls  of  inventory.  I  am  sure  that 
this  statement  will  be  immediately  and 
con-structively  recognized  as  valuable  to 
the  congressional  committees  concerned, 
and  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  administiative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  chart^ed  with 
the  responsibility  of  legislation  and  its 
administration.    The  statement  follows: 

During  the  last  world  war  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  In- 
ventory Policy  Committee  of  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Supply.  War  Production  Board,  the 
committee  rec.'gnlzed  the  peculiar  problems 
of  Pacific  coast  retailers  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  so  far  away  from  our 
sources  of  supply.  The  committee  al?o 
reci:)gnlzed  that  uncertainty  of  transporta- 
tion would  require  Increased  stocks  when  It 
said.  "As  the  burden  upon  cur  transporta- 
tion facilities  becomes  heavier,  and  deliveries 
become  slower  and  less  certain.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  many  merchants  to  carry  larger 
inventories  In  relation  to  sales  than  they  car- 
ried in  the  base  period."  Tliat  condition 
came  to  pass  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Most  of  our  supplies  are  purchased  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Our  shipments  are. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  all 
phases  of  transportation;  namely: 

(a)  Short  haul  by  truck  to  original  point 

of  shipment. 

(b)  Consolidation  of  shipments  In  order 
to  comply  with  less  than  carload  lot  regu- 
l&tluus. 


(c)  Transportation  from  point  of  con- 
solidation to  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  or  New 
Orleans  through  the  congested  transporta- 
tion  system  of   the   East. 

(di  Transportation  of  goods  2.000  miles  to 
the  Pacific  coast  with  a  choice  of  only  three 
transcontinental  lines  to  any  one  point  on 
the  west  coast. 

These  uncertainties  increased  our  transit 
time,  on  the  average,  for  express  from  5  to  7 
days,  and  for  freight  from  9  to  17  days.  The 
increase  In  time  would  not  tie  so  Important 
if  It  were  regular  and  certain.  We  were  not 
able  to  plan  on  the  receipt  of  goods  at  any 
definite  time,  even  after  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  common  carriers. 

2.  Ju3t  as  important  as  uncertainties  or 
delivery,  were  the  uncertainties  of  manu- 
facturing schedules.  This  factor,  added  to 
the  uncertainties  of  deliveries,  increased  the 
time  between  the  placement  of  tht!  order  and 
the  receipt  of  eastern  goods  from  an  average 
of  24  days  to  as  much  as  70  days.  On  the 
average,  the  time  doubled  between  the  place- 
ment of  the  order  and  the  receipt  of  eastern 
go<3ds.  This  uncertainty  made  It  lmpo6Sl*)le 
for  us  to  plan  as  we  did  In  the  base  period. 

The  Pacific  coast  area  performed  a  stu- 
pendous task  of  converting  civilian  produc- 
tion facilities  to  war  production.  In  addition 
to  Increasing  Its  production  capacity  many- 
fold.  We  are  again  to  face  this  condition. 
If  civilian  morale,  war  workers'  morale.  Is  to 
be  maintained,  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies must  be  supplied  with  essential  con- 
sumer goods.  As  Pacific  coast  retailers,  we 
feel  our  responsibility  In  the  war  proi^ram 
to  keep  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of 
goods  available  to  workers.  Inrludlng  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  ones  pouring  on  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Faced  with  tho  uncertainties  of  the  mar- 
ket on  the  one  hand,  and  our  duty  to  our 
customers  on  the  other,  we  w1U  have  to 
carry  Inventories  that  are  larger  In  relation 
to  sales  than  they  will  be  In  the  base  period. 
We  respectfully  say  that  Inventories  must 
continue  to  l>e  larger  In  relation  -.o  sales  than 
in  the  base  period,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
respon.sibllitles  to  our  Immediate  communi- 
ties, and  through  them  our  responsibility  to 
the  National  War  Production  program. 

The  committee  referred  to  above,  after 
thorough  study,  did  recognize  and  grant 
Pacific  coast  retailers  an  allowance  of  15 
percent  over  the  normal  Inventory  before 
the  Imoositlon  of  penalties. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  and  should  be  granted  a  15-percent 
allowance.  Such  an  allowance  will  cause 
us  to  reduce  stocks  through  a  retarded  buy- 
ing program,  but  will  allow  a  margin  which 
WJ  feel  Is  not  excessive  In  the  face  of  the 
unceruintles  of  war  condition!. 

Vincent  D  Kennedy. 
Managing    Director.    Cal:fornta  -Re- 
tailers     it<tsoriaf(on.-      C'!  airman. 
NafioriaJ     C<  "     of     State 

Retail      Ajso  President, 

Western    Retailers    CounciL 


The  Communist  Peace  Petition— Poiion 
in  Sugar  Coating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C'T 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KESELTON 

or   MASSAt  HISITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  you  who  heard  the  news  broadcast  by 
Earl  Godwin  Thursday  nmlit  over  WRC 
Will  recall.  I  am  sure,  the  very  forthright 
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and    accurate    comment    he    made    with  "D^an  Acheson's  statement  abar.don?  any 

reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  so-  P'"^'^^"  ^»^^-  the  admimr.ration  l<  .e^kinv? 

called  S:ockholm  peace  p..t:.ion  in  this  ^^^l.^^r'^^^,::''^^^^-^   if^ 

country      However,  for  the  Record  I  oo  confession  that  the  role  of  the  United  states 

want  to  include  It  now.     He  said:  state   Department    is    not   that    of    speaking 

Tne  Rusalans  are  manufflcturlng  an  Inter-  pesce  through  diplomacy  but  war  through 

national  line  of  bunk,  trying  to  fool  people  propaganda  and  the  ominous  threat  of  the 

into  signing  a  peace  petition  which  is  poison  H-tximb  " 

in  sug^  coating,  because  It  Is  peace  on  Rus-  Mr.  Acheson  can  state  that   power  must 

sla's  terms  which  means  slavery  and  a  cd-  be  the  key  to  United  States  policy,  but  the 

lapae    of    American    principle.      If    Russia  working   people  will   show   that   they   want 

wanted  peace  It  would  stop  the  Korean  Inva-  peace  through  negotiations  and  not  through 

gloil,  annihilation."   the    statement   of    the   NCLP 

,   ,                 *          J  continued 

Last  week  I  received  from  a  Inend  a  -j^e  nclp  petition  calls  for  UN  atomic 

copy  of  a  petition  in  a  .somewhat  similar  control     through     international     inspection 

Icrm  to  that  of  the  so-called  Stockholm  and  the  destruction  of  existing  stockpiles, 

■petition  phrased  m  equally  deceptive  and  it  urges  a  conference  betwefn  the  United 

devious  language.    Thi^.  ho-^ever.  is  en-  states  of  America  ^'''^^'^l^^r''*\^''\^..^^ 

t.tled    "Petition    To    Ban    H-Eomb    and  «^"le    outstanding    differences     for  Jlft^^g 

Z      .   ..    ,                          ♦  ^  ♦^  K„  ,,„rto^  the    trade    embargo    to    provide   jotjs.  and 

A-Eomb."    It  was  purported  to  be  under  ^^^^^^    ^^    democratic    liberties    and    the 

the   spoiisorship   of    the   National   Labor  j^.^    ^^    minorities       (February    15.    1950, 

Conference    for    Peace,    of    Chicaeo.     I  p  3  ^ 

asked  our  Legislative  Reference  Service  a  million  signatures  for  peace  and  jobs 

to  obtain  any  material  they  could  w:th  win  be  collected  during  the  next  few  weeks 

reference   to   this  group.      I   have   been  among  tlie  working  people  in  this  country 

ZT  lufeSJ  .hat  the  fnata^es  P-^^-  ---  ,^..,_  ,.  ,,„, 

were  to  be  delivered   to  Piesident   Tru-  j^^^^^ed    by    the    officers    of    the    National 

m?-n    on     April    12.    I    asked     the    White  ^^^  conference  for  Peace. 

Route  for  advice  as  to  whether  any  such  .^^^^^  ^^j  ^  presented  to  President  Tru- 

group  had  presented  any  such  petition.  j^^q  ^pj.^  12.  the  anniversary  of  President 

I  have  been  advised  that  no  such  peti-  Roosevelt's  death. 

ticn  had  been  presented  bv  anyone.  The   petition   calls   for   immediate   action 

This  petition  Is  as  follows :  through     the    United    Nations    to    outlaw 

nf    mllltarv    technique,    a    disastrous    lllu-  stockpiles. 

^^n^T^Aillrt  Einstein  It  further  calls  for  an  Immediate  confer- 

slon.  -Dr.  Albert  anstem.  ^^^^  between  the  United  States  of  America 

FrrrnoN  To  B.an  H-Bomb  and  A-Bomb  ^^^   ^^^^   ^j    g     g    p     ^q   settle   outstanding 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  Congress  differences. 

0/  the  United  States:  Officers  of  the  National  Labor  Conference 

We  believe  that  the   manufacture  of  the  for  Peace  are  Samuel  Curry,  chairman:  James 

hydrogen  bomb  wUl  not  advance  the  cause  of  Wi£hhart.    secretary,    and    Frieda    Schwenk- 

peace.     It  will  only  hasten  the  outbreak  of  a  meyer.  administrative  secretary.      (February 

new  horrible  war  which  will  destroy  untold  23.  IS>60.  p.  4.) 

tolllloiM.  A  call  to  aU  labor  in  Chicago  went  out  this 

Only  genuine  negotiations  Ijetween  the  week  for  an  all-day  conference  to  discuss 
leaders  of  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  j^^s  and  peace  on  Sunday.  March  12  at  Ash- 
to  outlaw  the  hydrogen  and  atom  Ixambs  and  ^^nd  Audltcfflum. 

to  find  a  basis  for  peace  rafner  than  cold  j^^  sponsors  were  some   75  leading   trade 

wnr  will  dispel  the  nightmare  of  hydrogen-  unionists  who  are   members  of  the  Cliicago 

and  atom-bomb  warfare.  Labor  Conference  for  Peace. 

We.  of  labor.  Join  with  leaders  of  church  ^^^      ^y^      railroad     and     independent 

and  civic  organizations  in  calling  upon  you  unionists  were  listed  among  the  sponsors  of 

to   halt   the   manufacture  of   hydrogen   and  ^^^    parley    which    is   being   organized   from 

atom  bombs  and  to  work  for  peace  by  direct  qj^c^^  at  179  V^est  Washington  Street. 

negotiation   with   the  leaders   of   the  Soviet  james    Wlshhart.    one    of    the    conference 

U'^^o'^-                                             ^    ,  »w        ,j  leaders  announced  that  the  parley  was  open 

We  further  believe  that  the  end  of  the  cold  "regardless  of  union  affiliation." 

war  wUl  make  pcaslble  a  vast  expansion  of  ^77.1  1, 950   ^    6  ) 

Mr    Presldenf  and  Ccngressmen;  to  stop  the  weapons  «^V^^"f V",?*,       T     Vh  tH-  ^ 

drive  toward  world  destructlon-before  it  Is  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  the  cold 

■  The  petition  drive  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 

J**™*- "  tlonal  Labor  Conference  for  Peace  founded 

^****'**" here  last  October  at  a  grass  roots  parley  at- 

Ciiy   - tended    by   over    1.300   delegates   from    AFL.. 

Return    this    petition    to    National   Labor  ciO  and  independent  unions. 

Conference   for   Peace.   Suite   905.    179   West  xhe  signature  campaign  for  peace  will  be 

Washington  Street.  Chicago  2.  HI.  climaxed    on    April    12.    anniversary    of    the 

-^          .       *     »     _   ♦>,-.  Tv,,i„  Txr^^b.^,  death  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  when  a  dele- 

The  extracts  from  the  Daily  Worker  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^„  ^^,,  ^j  ^^. 

follow:  gent  the  petitions  to  President  Truman. 

A  petition  campaign  calling  for  ITS  action  Chicago's  labor's  slogan  fc^  the  peace  petl- 

to  outlaw  atomic  weapons,  was  begun   here  tjon  campaign  Is:  Lets  stick  together  to  pre- 

yesterday  by  the  National  Labor  Conference  vent   being  blown  apart.     (March  19,   1950, 

for  FMce.  p.  1  ) 

Samuel    Curry,    chairman    of    the    confer-  ,„         ,           .       •            j  *„>j„i  ._— z^wn<T 

ence.    said    a    million    signatures    wiU    be  Then  I  received  an  editorial  appearing? 

sou£ht  bv  April  12.  in  the  Chica::o  fc'an-Times  en  Ju;y  ^0. 


commenting  on  the  action  taken  by  the 

Chicago  L-dustriai  Union  Council. 

Spoti-icht  on  a  Fkace  Faki 

The  Chicago  Industrial  Unif^n  Council,  the 
central    tx^y    of    the    ClO's    250.000    merr.'^r* 

in  this  c.ty  and  vicinity,  U  so  far  from  being 
hoodwinked  by  the  notorious  ConimtmUt 
f>eace  petition  that  it  has  issued  a  vigcroua 
warning  against  it 

Trade-unionism  had  a  pood  reason  to  react 
against  the  petlticn  scheme  here  Petitions 
have  l>een  circiUated  bv  a  someihine  calling 
itself  the  Chicago  Labvir  Conference  far  Peace. 
The  name  lends  Itself  readily  to  an  appeal 
to  union  members. 

The  CIO  ccuncll  warns: 

"The  prime  objective  In  securing  signa- 
tures on  this  phony  peace  petiticn  is  an 
attempt  to  conftiae  the  American  people  ar.d 
weaken  the  morale  of  the  workers  In  the 
trade-union  movement  In  order  that  Com- 
munist agents  may  better  be  able  to  perform 
their  task  of  sabotage  ap;ans:  our  soldiers 
and  our  country  when  ao  Instructed  by  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  a  Resolution  on  Home-Grown  Traitor* 
adopted  the  other  day.  the  council  called  on 
all  CIO  members  to  be  on  guard  aeainet  the 
petitions.  It  condemned  the  bi-j-iie  tech- 
nique of  the  petltion-pj^hers  and  asserted 
that  "we  resent  and  reject  the  use  of  the 
good  name  of  the  labor  movement  by  this 
core  of  Communists  and  Communist -minded 
agents" 

These  petitions,  which  unfortunately  had 
been  signed  in  good  faith  by  many  Americana 
before  the  N^rth  Korean  aggression  re- 
minded the  world  of  Communist  double- 
dealint,  don't  mention  aggression. 

They  demand  strict  international  control 
to  outlaw  atomic  weapons  Comlne  from 
Commtmlst  sources,  this  demand  s."ur.ds 
more  than  strange.  It  »  the  United  .States 
that  offered  a  genuine  control  program  to  the 
United  Nations.  Only  the  Communists 
blocked  it. 

The  petitions  urge  that  any  nation  which 
first  uses  atomic  bombs  against  another  be 
declared  a  war  criminal.  American  leaders 
are  not  nc^  planning  to  atom-bomb  Korea. 
Fut  In  the  uncertain  future,  with  the  poa- 
Elblllty  of  all-out  war.  the  atom  bcmb  cou'.d 
come  Into  use — and  let's  all  realize  that  it 
would  l>e  used  not  by  us  for  aggression  but 
to  help  turn  back  aggreaskm. 

If  that  happened  then  Rosla.  using  tha 
peace  petitions  as  evidence,  cotild  tell  the 
world  that  the  United  States  Is  a  war  criminal 
by  the  definition  of  many  of  its  own  citiaena. 

Signers  of  such  petitions  are  helping  com- 
munism in  Its  drive  for  world  conquest.  The 
CIO  has  performed  a  valuable,  patriotic  pub- 
lic service  in  putting  the  spotlight  en  a 
fraud. 

How  much  peace  some  nations  may  expect 
from  such  petitions  may  lie  seen  in  the  cms* 
of  North  Korea.  Not  many  days  before 
North  Korean  Ee<l  soldiers  and  tanks 
crashed  southward  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  their  government — a  Scriet  satel- 
lite— boasted  that  5.500.000  North  Kcreana 
had  signed  Soviet-sponsored  peace  petitions, 
and  that  17,000  local  peace  rfwmtttees  had 
been  fcrmed.  Undoubtedly  tli«  petltiona 
resembled  those  being  circulated  In  America. 
Peace,  huh? 

I  also  have  two  articles  from  the  Daily 
Worker  of  July  2.  and  July  7.  pui-pcrting 
to  report  upon  this  group: 

(From  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  2.  19501 
Prvt  Huwuam  Thoobawo  AsamscAm  Suat 

Pt*CT  AfVTAl. 

The  peril  of  world  atomic  warfare  created 
by  Truman  s  decree  of  Intervention  In  Korea 
has  spurred  the  peac«  crusaders  to  unprec- 
edented aCorti  as  thty  passed  the  haif- 
mlUlon  mark  this  week  en  route  to  5,000,000 
signatures  to  ban  the  A-bomb. 
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Th»  men.  wooMn.  wid  t<»*n»«»T»  on  th« 
Nation'*  tuttt*  »nd  in  th»  t«ct.in««  ctrcu- 
l«ung  tb«  world  pe*cc  appeal  n-port  a  K.np 
In  the  fe»r  of  atomic  war  "I  ran  •*«  the 
atom  bomber*  tnrnt  th%  city  rtj:ht  now  "  a 
Hew  Yorker  told  a  peace  cruaiwler  «•  ahe 
sipnM  the  petition. 

The  National  Latxw  Conferen',-e  for  Peace 
called  upon  the  American  people  to  veto  Tru- 
Bian'a  call  fcr  tntcr^entton  m  order  to  pre- 
vent Ainertca  and  the  world  tram  being 
drasged  to  catastrophe  bT  way  erf  Korea. 

In  apirit  <a  the  hyatertcal  rantlngs  of  the 
war-minded  press  and  the  cold -war  pro- 
moter*. The  peace  can  and  will  Iw  savi*d  the 
conference  declared  It  called  on  all  afllU- 
ated  groups  and  individuals  throughout 
America  to  double  and  redouble  the  w>3rk  for 
peace. 

Tliousands  of  peace  collectors  had  Immedi- 
ately recognlied  the  stepped-up  «tom  danper. 
even  before  the  call,  atid  were  out  on  the 
■trecta  before  work  and  after  to  get   addl- 


Ethel  Davtdaoo.  of  the  Garment  Peace 
Committee.  In  New  York,  la  a  exxl  example. 
This  veteran  needle  trades  worker  lends  the 
peace  procession  in  New  York,  and  nation- 
ally— so  f  xr  aa  U  known — with  1.690  names. 
She  began  hitting  on  all  cylinders  June  19 
and  rcpona  that  U»  Korean  episode  h^s 
awakened  many  to  the  Immediate  threat  of 
atomic  war. 

Peace  crusaders  repxjrt  that  many  they 
approached  the  first  few  da\-s  since  the  Ko- 
rean episode  beg.in  reflected  the  confusions 
spread  by  the  press,  but  signed  when  their 
questions  were  answered. 

Characterlatic  was  the  reeponse  of  the 
Brocklyn  mother  who  told  a  Latwr  Confer- 
ence peace  worker  that  she  would  sign  to- 
day though  she  had  refused  to  sign  a  wefk 
before.  "Then  It  seemed  to  me  a  far  away 
question."  she  said.  "But  now."  She  said 
she  has  two  sons  of  draft  age.  and  that 
tbotigh  she  doesn't  understand  all  that  hap- 
pened In  Korea,  she  knows  she  w»nts  no 
world  war  to  rise  from  It. 

"When  1  read  that  Truman  sent  lx>mbers 
to  Korea,  my  hands  began  to  irembli?  "  Her 
band  was  atiU  trembling  when  she  signed 

Others  relate  similar  exp)erlence«.  A  New 
York  newspaperman  hostile  to  this  paper  told 
one  of  our  reporters.  "When  I  first  read  the 
Korean  reporu.  I  got  ready  to  get  Into  uni- 
form a^ln.  Suddenly  I  rememt>ered  my 
aon  is  of  draft  age.  And  I  said'  to  myself, 
•Whoa,  there,  fellow.  This  means  him.  too.' 
And  I  decided  that  come  what  may  this  Ko- 
rean business  cant  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
Into  world  war  lU" 

This  week  saw  a  new  crop  of  famous  Amer- 
ican sunatures  to  the  world  peace  appeal. 
Protestant  leaders  are  Included,  iren  like 
Blahop  Sherman  L.  Greene.  African  Methodist 
episcopal  Church.  Birmingham;  the  Right 
ReTcrend  Q.  A&hton  Oldham.  Protestant 
Bptscopal  bishop  (retired),  of  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
the  Reverend  J  Burt  Bouwman.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  Church- 
es; the  Reverend  J.  Clyde  Keegan.  district 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Wyoming,  and  Aubrey  Wiilianaa,  former  Oov- 
emment  olBclal  and  publisher  of  the  South« 
ern  Parmer. 

The  war  hysteria  of  the  press  cannot  stifle 
the  American  people's  will  to  banish  the  A- 
bomb  and  to  win  peace  As  the  Ne»  Yorker 
said.  "I  can  hear  the  atom  bombera  over  the 
city." 

[Prom  the  Dally  Worker  of  July  7.  1950) 

One   HtTKOase  A>n»  Twrjcm'-rivx  THocaaNO 

IN  Cbicaoo  Sioif  Woau>  Paacs  Atpkal 

(By  Ruby  Cooper) 

Chicaco.  July  « —This  city  has  hit  the 
125.000-mark  in  signatures  for  the  Stock- 
holm world  peace  appeal  It  was  reported  to- 
day by  the  Chicago  Labor  Cor.ference  for 
Peace.    Ktiudrede  ot  peace  workers  out  in 


fun  force  ever  the  July  4  week  end  car- 
ried the  petition  cam'jalgn  far  beyond  the 
orljinal  objective  of  100.000  signatures  by 
Independence  Day. 

The  intensive  effort  over  the  holiday  week 
end  alone  resulted  In  more  than  50.000  sig- 
natures for  the  petitions  ursine  outlawing 
of  atom  war  and  decinrinK  the  f\r8t  govern- 
ment to  u»*  the  atom  bv^mb  shall  be  branded 
a  war  criminal. 

Announcement  of  the  125.000  signatures 
emphaalzed  that  this  was  the  amount  al- 
ready on  hand  in  ofBces  of  the  labor-peace 
group  It  was  reported  that  additional 
thousands  of  s-Unatures  were  known  to  have 
be?n  obtained   but  not   yet   turned  over. 

Singled  out  for  special  commendation  by 
the  labor  peace  group  were  the  youth  work- 
ers   and    aignature    collectors    In    the    great 
Negro  community  on  the  south  side. 
TotrrH  errs  as.ooo 

The  youth,  spearheaded  by  the  Labor 
Youth  Leaeue.  garnered  and  turned  over 
28.000  signatures. 

Prior  to  President  Truman's  order  to  In- 
vade  Korea   on   June   28.   they   had   gotten 
5  000  names.    Since  then  their  total  Is  28.000. 
Twelve  young  workers  and  .students  have 
from  500  to  1.000  to  their  credit. 

One  21 -year-old  steel  worker,  for  example, 
h.is  450  names;  375  of  them  are  Irish-Amer- 
icans, mainly  Catholic. 

He  signed  up  two  entire  Catholic  soccer 
teams.  In  one  Chlca-^o  community.  13  cap- 
tains of  neighborhood  baseball  teams  signed. 
nrrxiN  thousand  in  necho  akea 
The  south  side  Negro  community  came 
through  with  15.000  signatures,  over  50  per- 
cent more  than  its  objective  for  July  4. 

The  holiday  week-end  saw  hundreds  of 
peace  workers  reportlnt:  to  assembly  points 
designated  by  labor  unions  and  other  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  city  and  then 
fanning  out  Into  the  city's  beaches,  parks, 
8*-reets.  shops,  and  picnic  grounds. 

Peace  workers  universally  reported  that  re- 
sponse to  the  petitions  has  been  much  greater 
since  the  Korea  fighting  because  of  the  peo- 
ple's determination  to  stop  any  development 
toward  a  world  atomic  war. 

It  was  learned  that  Chicago  police  had  Is- 
sued instructions  to  balk  the  petition  cam- 
paign by  InTtmidation  and  harassment  of 
signature  collectors. 

Despite  numerous  Instances  of  police  ap- 
prehension, peace  workers  refused  to  be  in- 
timidated and  continued  their  signature  col- 
lections unabated  and  at  an  even  more  de- 
termined tempo. 

Simultaneously,  the  labor  peace  group  an- 
nounced that  more  than  l.OOO  Chlcagoans 
were  already  eUitlble  for  the  peace  awards 
for  obtaining  100  or  more  signatures  each. 
It  announced  that  top  honors  went  to  a 
young  Negro  mother  of  three  children.  Mrs. 
Molly  Lucas,  who  has  so  far  secured  over 
1.300  signers  to  the  peace  petition. 

Industrial  areas  showing  the  way  In  the 
peace  drive  were  announced  as  steel  district 
In  South  Chicago  and  the  garment  district. 
Nearly  5.000  signatures  were  reported  from 
steel  workers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  big  Car- 
nesjle-Illlnou  steel  mill. 

Garment  workers,  members  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  to  date  reported  3.000  signatures  ob- 
tained during  lunch  periods  In  the  garment 

district. 

The  next  objective  set  by  the  labor  peace 
group  U  a  total  of  300.000  siKnatures  by  Au- 
gust <J.  The  full  goal  here  U  500.000,  of  which 
one-fourth  is  already  achieved. 

It  was  indicated  that  preparation  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  peace  campaign  at  an  even 
stronger  pace  would  be  mapped  at  a  clty- 
w'.de  rally  of  trade-union  stewards  to  be  held 
July  19.  Nearly  1.000  stewards  are  expected 
at  the  rally,  which  will  plan  to  intensify  the 
prace  campaign  in  and  around  the  city's 
largest  shops  and  mills. 


It  was  also  announced  that  r.s  part  of  the 
week-end's  petition  push,  more  than  150.000 
leaflets  Issued  by  the  labor  peare  group  call- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
fnjm  Korea  had  been  distributed. 

The  Illinois  Communist  Pa-ty  said  that 
large  quantities  of  the  party's  national  com- 
mittee statement  on  the  In  ervenlion  in 
Korea  had  alstj  gone  out  to  Chlcagoans  over 
the  holiday  week  end. 

Drmorr,  July  6 — One  thouwind  General 
Motors  workers  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies signed  the  Stockholm  peace  appeal  In  a 
few  hours  \Hnt  Sunday.  It  was  r«  ported  by  the 
peace  committee  of  Flint. 

The  youth  peace  committee  in  Detroit  col- 
lected more  than  1.000  signatures  last  Sun- 
day In  the  parks,  beaches,  nel  jhborhoods. 

In  Ecorse.  Mich,  three  p<'tltlon-getters 
collected  215  signatures  In  2  hours  amOng 
steel  and  Ford  workers  around  the  neighbor- 
hood close  to  the  Great  Lakes  steel  mill. 

It  Is  estimated  that  within  1  week  some 
10.000  j>eople  have  signed  the  Stockholm 
peace    appeal    In    lower    Mlchl;.;an. 

Finally.  I  have  a  column  from  the 
Daily  Worker  by  one  Georue  Morris  at- 
tacking the  national  CIO.  President  Tru- 
man. Philip  Murray.  William  Green,  and 
referring  to  this  peace  petition: 

World  of  Labob— The  CIO  Taxes  Nottc«  or 

THE  Pe.*ce  Prrmo.vs 

(By  George  Morris) 

The  national  CIO  has  for  some  weeks  tried 
to  ignore  the  world  peace  appeal  and  the 
movement  to  get  millions  of  signatures  for 
it.  But  with  the  signatures  drive  within  the 
United  States  progressing  on  the  second  half 
of  the  first  million,  a  sizable  chunk  of  It 
from  CIO  members,  something  had  to  be 
said.  So  Editor  Allan  L.  Swim,  of  the  CIO 
News  thought  up  an  editorial  and  It  begins: 
"Nuts!" 

That  Just  about  reflects  the  level  of  the 
entire  editorial  In  which  Swim  goes  Into  the 
usual  hackneyed  and  stupid  description  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  cause  of  every  dis- 
turbance  in   this  world.   Including   Korea. 

Swim  either  did  not  read  the  World  Peace 
App>eal  for  which  signatures  ire  sought,  or. 
not  knowing  how  to  meet  it  to  suit  his 
crowd  of  saber  rattlers  in  the  lalx)r  move- 
ment, chose  to  dismiss  It  with  "nuts  " 

The  pledge  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
CIO  members  are  signing,  simply  says: 

We  demand  the  unconditional  prohibition 
of  the  atomic  weapon  as  a  weapon  of  in- 
timidation and  mass  exterm. nation  of  hu- 
man t)elngs.  We  demand  the  Institution  of 
strict  international  control  to  enforce  this. 
We  shall  consider  as  war  criminal  that  gov- 
ernment which  first  employs  the  atomic 
weapon  against  any  country.  We  call  upon 
all  people  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
to  Sign  this  appeal." 

Can  Swim  point  to  one  word  or  thought 
In  that  statement  that  Is  objectionable  to 
him  or  to  anyone  else  In  the  CIOs  le.ider- 
shlp?  If  they  do  object,  tney  apparently 
don't  dare  say  so  openly.  Even  the  most 
hard-bitten  suoporters  of  the  CIOs  right- 
wing  don't  want  war.  especially  an  atomic 
war. 

Swim  simply  makes  the  claim  that  the 
peace  movement  favors  the  Soviet  Onion. 
He  doesn't  try  to  explain  ho*'.  He  relies  on 
the  current  war  hysteria  to  do  the  convinc- 
ing for  him.  Some  people  are  convinced  that 
way.  but  the  CIO  has  a  hluh  percentage  of 
pe<->ple  who  think  for  thems«?lves. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  number  of  signers 
throughout  the  world  Is  well  over  the  100.- 
000.000  mark.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  be- 
ginning its  drive  for  signatures  The  leaders 
from  Stalin  to  officials  of  unions  or  other  or- 
ganizations have  already  Initiated  the  peti- 
tions with  their  own  names.  In  China  a 
Bimilar  drive  U  under  way. 
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The  bulk  of  the  populations  of  the  new 
dem  icracies  of  eastern  Europe  signed  But 
especially  signlflfant  are  the  many  nullions 
of  aignatures  from  Italy,  Prance  and  other 
western  countries. 

If  Stalin  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  So- 
cialist world  are  not  afraid  of  tying  them- 
selves to  the  pledge  along  with  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  their  peoples,  why  are  Truman,  Philip 
M'-'rray.  William  Green,  and  others  of  their 
mind  afraid  to  sign?  There  Isn't  the  slljht- 
eit  partisanship  In  the  pledge.  Any  country 
that  first  uses  the  atomic  bomb  would  be 
branded  the  war  criminal. 

Prom  a  reading  of  the  American  press  one 
gathers  that  Americans  arc  even  more  fear- 
ful of  atomic  warfare  than  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  Only  people  who  think  there  is 
a  chance  to  win  by  using  it  first  want  that 
advantage  left  open. 

Inferentially.  however,  thoee  who  so  stub- 
bornly fight  the  peace  petition  campaign,  ad- 
mit the  power  In  th:>se  signatures.  That's 
why  thetr  papers  editorialize  against  sign- 
ing. That's  why  they  got  Wa'ter  WlncheU 
to  broadcast  the  threat  the  FBI  will  photo- 
graph the  petitions. 

The  ClO'a  leaders  are  simply  helping  to 
drown  out  the  cry  for  peace.  They  are  de- 
livering on  the  ijargaln  they  struck  with  the 
warmakers  long  ago.  But  the  members 
struck  no  such  bargain.  They  are  signing 
and  they  will  also  demand  that  their  or- 
ganizations become  a  fcrce  for  peace. 

Incidentally,  the  CIO's  cfBclal  cartoonist 
"Coak"  Is  doing  hi?  part.  H.s  cartoon  in  the 
July  3  issue  lifts  Hearsts  tradiUonal  "Yellow 
Peril"  character  and  puts  a  hammer  and 
alckle  on  his  arm.  He  U  the  Image  of  the 
beasUike  cartoon  character  that  served  to 
represent  Japan  during  World  War  II.  He  la 
now  shown  with  a  machme  gun  mowing 
down  South  Koreans.  Not  shewn  are  United 
States  bombera  that  are  really  scattering 
death.  "Coak"  apparently  doesn't  know  that 
Baath  Koreans  look  no  different  than  the 
North  Koreans.  "Coak"  is  the  same  car- 
toonist who  revived  Hitler's  well-known  antl- 
Bemitic  portrayal  of  a  Jew  and  labeled  him 
"expelled  unions." 

All  of  this  evidence  is  a  ca5e  study  into 
the  devious  and  unprincipled  manner  by 
which  these  Soviet  propaeanda  efforts 
are  beinQ  conducted  in  this  country.  The 
vicious  and  unprirKipled  attacks  upon 
those  who  see  the  true  nature  of  this 
Communist  effort  are  transparent.  It 
does  seem  to  me  we  should  be  given,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  support  any  action  recom- 
mended by  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  unmask  this  sham  and  iden- 
tify those  authors  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


Why  Penalize  a  Reserve  for  Being  a 
Reserve? 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Spciiker.  recen'dy  I  read  in  the  July  1950 
issue  cf  the  Reserve  Officer  Magazine 
an    a^-ucic    ty    Col.    Melv.ii    J.    Maas. 


USMCR.  as  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  Uie  Reserve  OScer  Asso- 
ciation, calling  attention  that  therr  ai'e 
procedures  still  "ununified"  for  estab- 
L.^hinc  precedence  of  Re.'^erve  ofScers 
among  themselves  and  with  Rec;ulars 
when  the  ci'.ilian  ccmponenu  are  mo- 
bilized.    That  article  reads  as  follows: 

There  is  a  wld^  dtvertrence  between  the 
services  In  the  matter  of  adiusting  the  p':.sl- 
tlon  of  their  Reserve  officers  when  called  to 
active  duty.  The  .\rmy  ai-d  Air  Force  credit 
only  active  duty  performed  in  erade  toward 
arriving  at  the  rtia'ive  preceaeuce  of  Re- 
serve ofllcers  am  :.,;  theKisclvcs  and  with 
Regulars  when  the  Reserres  are  mobilir^rd 
or  otherwise  rep'-rt  for  p.ctlve  dutv.  The 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  eenerai.  pl^^ce 
their  Reserve  i  fOcers  on  the  precedence  list 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  Reserve  officer 
of  tlie  Army  or  Air  Force,  with  only  tiie  uavial 
2  weeks'  annual  active  duty,  wlU  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  very  low  en  the  list  of  offlcera 
of  the  same  grade  and  date  of  commlaakm 
In  the  Refular  eerrices.  and.  as  to  Reserve 
ofacers  of  like  service  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

As  an  example:  Officer  A,  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  whoae  coinmissiou  is  date 
July  1.  1&49.  has  had  15  dars'  acuvc  uain- 
ing  duty  in  1S46.  1947,  and  1949  He  has. 
therefore,  performed  a  total  of  45  da's'  ac- 
tive duty  OtPcer  B.  a  csptaln  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  also  commissioned  a  caotain 
on  July  1,  1946.  performed  2  years'  aCTlve 
duty,  and  on  July  1.  1948,  went  on  inactive 
duty.  CiScer  C,  a  captain  in  the  iluiine 
Corps  Reserve,  with  the  same  date  of  com- 
rcl^ilon  as  his  brother  Reserve  ofacers  A 
and  B,  perTormed  15  days'  active  duty  during 
each  of  three  intervening  year?,  so  he,  like 
A    has  a  total  of  45  days'  active  dutv 

On  July  1.  1950.  all  three  are  mobilized. 
Let  s  see  what  hap;>ens  to  their  relative  pre- 
cedence. 

A  takes  his  place  in  the  Army  behind 
the  captain  in  the  Regular  Service  who  was 
promoted  to  captain  6  weeks  before:  That 
Is  the  middle  of  May  19^.  B  t-^Vres  his 
place  In  the  Air  Porce  behind  the  Regular 
who  wa*  made  captain  July  1,  194*  C 
on  the  other  hand  ranks  with  a  Regular 
marine  captaui  commissioned  July  1.  1346. 

A  has  lost  all  but  6  weeks  of  4  years 
on  the  InlUal  list.  P  has  lost  2  years. 
C  has  lost  nothing  and  has  kept  up  with 
his  running  mate  in  the  Regular  Marine 
Corps.  (The  Naval  Reserve  officer  of  com- 
parable rank  has  held  his  regular  Navy  run- 
ning mate  like  the  M»a-me  resirvist  i 

A  more  extreme  example  but  a  typical  one 
would  be — 

An  Air  Porce  Reserve  captain  who  reached 
that  rank  on  J'aly  1.  1&4<3.  hii*  had  2  weeits 
active  duty  each  subsequent  year  or  a  total 
of  2  months.  An  Army  Re^erre  captain  w?.s 
promoted  to  the  grade  on  April  1.  1950.  and 
Immediately  reported  far  90  days  acUve  duiv. 
They  are  both  mobilized  cri  Juiy  1.  1950. 
The  Army  Reserve  capta-.n  imrned:  ae!y  takes 
precedence  o%er  the  Air  Force  F.,efcerve  captain 
Who  was  promoted  to  captain  nearly  4  yeaxs 
after  the  Air  Force  Reserve  officer. 

Apparently  the  theory  cf  the  Army  and 
thp  Air  Force  is  that  only  acf.ve  dti^y  con- 
tributes to  the  value  of  a  Reserve  officer  tor 
his  wartime  assignment. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  the  other 
hiJia  believe  that  a  Reserve  oflicer  is  growuig 
axiU  expaiidn-.^  in  his  general  k.r.owlecUje.  abii- 
Ities.  and  capacity  for  leadership.  They  be- 
lieve that  a  succesi^ful  civilian  career  con- 
tributes to  a  Reserve  officer's  ability  tc  quick- 
Iv  adjust  himself  to  the  new  pn  blems  of 
the  military  which  always  develop  m  time  of 
u  .r  These  pri. blems  are  alao  new  to  ttie 
Keguj...i. 


Those  cfflcers  of  the  Re^ruiar  Establishment 
Who  insist  on  denylnf  parity  to  Reserve  of- 
ficer* It.  time  of  war.  use-  as  their  main  argu- 
ment that  a  Reservist,  trair.lnit  only  part 
time  cannot  possibly  be  as  ei>mpetent  as  a 
Re«Talar  wh'  put.--  in  fuU  ti.-.ie  i;.  the  mili- 
tary. This  is  not  necessa.-llv  true  at  ail. 
Tne  Rc.-erTist  cer!;'.lnly  is  not  as  well  trained 
as  the  Regu  ar  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  ea«e  ol  either's  competence,  once  In  a 
war  None  of  us  contend  that  the  Reserve 
ofScer  IS  as  aell  trailed  as  the  Regul:tr«, 
grade  lor  crade  but  that  u  m-  the  issue. 
The  te?'  E;i.)v.ld  t>e  rather — u  the  Reserve 
oiacer  c  mpetent  to  perform  the  du'ies  of 
his  rank?  If  he  is  not,  he  should  not  t>e 
continued  in  the  Reserve  at  all 

It  Is  up  to  the  Regular  Establishment  to 
Innitute  and  conduct  trainire  pr  €.r;ur.s  th.'*: 
will  qualify  the  Reservist  for  his  duties  and 
which  will  also  result  in  a  constant  weeding 
out  cf  those  who  are  fotind  unmiilinjz  to  or 
incapable  of  becoming  competent 

This  is  exactly  the  attitude  and  program 
of  the  Navy  ar.d  Marine  Corp^  lor  their  Re- 
serves In  this  p<  .cy  the  Naval  ar.d  Manne 
Reserves  concur  wholeheartedly  The  Navy 
does  exi^ect  a  Reservist  to  be  the  equal  ol 
his  Regular  runr.ir.g  rr.ate  v.'p«in  ir.obiiization. 
They  do  exiaect  the  Reservist  to  be  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  to  which  he  wUl  be 
assigned 

They  expect  to  eliminate  the  incompefnce 
emoQg  us  through  the  select un-for-promo- 
tion  fvstem  This  wi:-  rr  d.ce  a  Reserve 
capable  of  immediate  and  cumf  iete  integra- 
tion With  the  Refular  EsUb.ishme.nl  upon 
mobilization.  So  thoroughly  does  the  Navy 
believe  in  tills  that  they  propose  that  there 
be  no  distinction  whate\er  up»;n  general 
mobliUEation.  and  then  the  Re-erve  become 
In  every  sens*  p-^rt  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corp*  durlntr  the  war  sTMCt  To 
have  such  a  Re«e-ve  requires  that  ihe  d.^te  of 
cofnmisslon  of  the  reservist  determine  his 
position  on  the  combmed  lineal  list  in  peace 
and  in  war. 

Any  ether  system  results  In  a  Reserve 
being  from  two  to  five  or  more  years  oider 
than  his  conteriporary  of  'he  Regtilar  Service. 
From  the  hichcst  authorities  ;n  the  Navy 
came  testimony  after  Worid  War  11  that 
Reserve  officers.  3  months  ai'^er  mobi.izaiion. 
were  indistinguishable  from  Regulars  in  the 
duties  for  which  they  were  assigned.  There- 
after, both  Regular  and  Reserve  learned  their 
war  duties  from  the  war  Itself. 

No  less  an  authority  Uian  Admiral  Nunlt* 
made  this  statement  repeatedly.  If  this  is 
true,  then  there  is  no  Qualification  for  perma- 
nently penalizing  the  Reserve  officer  frcro  2 
to  5  years  or  age  in  grade  compared  to  the 
Regular.  The  result  is  that  a  Rtaerve  oScer 
cf  the  Army  or  Air  Porce  upon  reporting  for 
active  duty  Is  per.allzed  th-^usands  cf  num- 
bers on  the  precedence  list  which  Is  far.  far 
more  drastic  than  a  stiff  court  marshal  wcold 
award  as  disciplinary  punishment.  Once 
io6i    these  nurr.Lers  cannot  be  made  up. 

This  penaUzes  a  Reserve  ofScer  for  being 
In  the  Reserve  in  peacetime  A  ci'Tillan 
commissioned  dunng  a  war  5ul?er«  n  )  rnch 
penalty.  Ttie  day  he  is  ct.mmiSsloned  and 
reports  for  active  duty  determines  his  place 
ou  the  ai.eai  iist.  The  Reserve  officer  w.^o 
has  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  and 
effort  curing  peace  to  prepare  himself  for 
war.  rr.ay  be  pl.-iced  with  a  Regular  who  is 
years  hi.s  junior. 

Such  a  system  as  Is  In  force  In  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  does  not  assure  getting  the 
BKXi  competent  officers  ir.io  the  rijjht  spot. 
A  l.euteuant  coionei  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
who  h:->^  comma.ided  an  Air  National  Guard 
squadron,  fcr  instance,  fcr  6  years  with  the 
usuiil  15  day.'^  annual  field  traialne  would 
Immediately  become  Junior  and  lose  his 
command  to  a  Regular  m«i  or  who  had  omy 
reached   the   rank   of    Ucutenani    co.onei    3 
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month*  before  and  ^»d  never  had  command 
or  *  tquadron  Who  will  say  th.a  the  Re^- 
Vlar  under  auch  clrcumstAncea,  6  jreara 
younger  and  with  Uttle  U  any  aquadrou 
command  experience.  Is  better  quaU&0d  to 
coouzutnd  the  aquadron  than  the  Reserve 
who  hM  b»d  6  yean  experience  and  train- 
ing In  actual  command.  Yet  that  Is  what 
the  Air  Force  aaya.  The  Army  likewise  con- 
tends that  a  Regular  lieutenant  ci^lonel  who 
bad  Just  made  colonel  a  tew  months  betore 
U  mor*  competent  than  a  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  colonel  who  ha*  t>een  coui- 
Biandlnd  a  regiment  for  7  or  8  years  I 
<ion't  belleT*  it:  and  ftirthermore  the  record 
dovn't  warr«nt  the  cooclualon  reached  by 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  "only  act  ire  service "•  tbeorr  ci  the 
Anty  ar.d  Air  Force  aa  applied  to  r«Mnrea 
is  narrow  and  tmrealuttc  for  at  iMst  two 
ap:>arent  reaaons.  First,  a  compwaUvely 
small  amotUJt  of  a  Regular's  semce  u  spent 
In  strictly  field  mUliary  dutlea  or  with  troopa. 
Actually  taken  all  In  all  much  of  an  officer  s 
c?.r*er  In  peacetime  is  spent  In  administra- 
tive and  similar  duties.  Secondly,  there  U 
ao  much  that  U  fundamentally  the  same  m 
clTlUaQ  experience  and  the  military  sefTlce 
m  f.m*  or  peace  that  both  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  come  out  at  any  given  time  with 
pretty  much  the  same  baalc  mental  equip- 
ment. Accordingly  there  Is  no  Jiistlficatlon 
for  the  vast  gap  created  l)etwe€n  the  two 
as  results  from  the  present  Army  and  Air 
Force  system. 

Of  course,  the  regular  service  provide*  more 
valuable  training  for  war  than  that  provided 
In  the  reserve,  but  we  dont  maintain  the 
military  for  the  prestige  or  persoi-.al  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Individual,  whether  he  Is 
a  Regular  or  a  Reserve.  The  Regulars  com- 
pensation Is  a  paid  career.  The  Re.^rve.  on 
the  other  band,  contributes  his  time  from 
his  career  and  family  life  In  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  war.  The  drill  pay  that  a 
portion  of  the  Reserve*  receive  don't  con- 
stitute even  a  semlcareer  compensation.  It 
•eldom  cover*  the  actual  expenses  of  a  Re- 
serve for  participating  in  the  program. 

These  factor*  ahould  not  enter  into  the 
quesUon  of  an  officers  place  on  the  lineal 
list.  The  governing  factor  should  l>e  the 
officers  value  to  the  over-all  war  effort.  We 
think  that  thU  being  true,  there  should  be 
no  penalty  imposed  upon  a  Reserve  officer 
ty  reason  of  his  being  a  Reserve  officer  and 
that  the  precedence  of  all  officers  should  be 
determined  by  the  date  shown  on  the  com- 
mission. 

Hr  Speaker,  to  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Memoers  and  in  an 
effort  t3  bring  about  uniform  treatment 
in  these  procedures  and  to  attempt  to 
close  the  vast  ^:ap  created  by  the  system 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  on  the  one 
hand  of  crediting  only  active  duty  per- 
formed in  grade  toward  arriving  at  the 
relative  precedence  of  Re.serve  officers 
among  themselves  and  with  Regulars 
when  the  Reserves  are  mobilized  or  enter 
active  duty,  and  of  the  system  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  other 
hand  of  placing  their  Re.serve  officers 
on  the  precedence  list  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commL'^~s:on.  I  did  on  Au- 
gust 8.  1950.  introduce  H.  R  9371.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Defense  Act  to 
achieve  relative  rank  of  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  and  United  States 
Air  Force  when  in  active  service,  by 
amemiing  paragraph  8  of  section  127 
(a)  of  the  NaUonal  DeXea  e  Act  of  1916. 
as  amended. 


Amarinf  Sophistry  of  Certain  Cost  Per 
Acre  Ariumenti  Oppoiing  Central  Ari- 
Eona  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-■r 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   AR170N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\13 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 
Mr  MURDOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
are  the  ariiumenls  put  forth  by  the  op- 
ponrnts  of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
some  of  which  are  fantastically  illogical 
and  amazingly  fallacious.  These  argu- 
ments may  sound  impressive,  but  they 
w.ll  not  bear  analysis  or  close  inuspcction. 
One  of  the  worst  of  them  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
ment upon  here,  such  as  their  cost-per- 
acre  figures. 

In  trying  to  thwart  the  legislation  and 
kill  the  project,  opponents  have  tried  to 
bolster  their  claim  that  the  proicct  is 
-fantastically  infeasible*  by  declaring 
that  the  cost  per  acre  is  outlandish  and 
unreasonable.  While  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  good  reclamation  projects  to 
averace  from  two  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  construction  costs,  certain 
opponents  of  this  project  m  central  Ari- 
zona declare  with  a  straight  face  that 
the  cost  will  range  upward  of  SI  600 
p?r  acre,  some  say  $1,800  per  acre,  and 
a  few  place  it  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  per  acre.  One  of  these 
California  lobbyinii  mathematicians,  in- 
fluenced m  part  perhaps  by  the  change 
in  climate  from  California  to  Washmg- 
ton.  has  solemnly  stated  that  the  cost  of 
this  project  will  average  more  than 
$14,000  per  acre. 

Any  one  of  these  costs  per  acre  fig- 
ures would  be  amazing  enough  even  if 
the  California  lobbyists  left  off  the  other 
half  of  this  story,  which  is  that  the  Ari- 
zona fai-mers  would  not  repay  any  of  this 
cost  but  that  it  would  be  a  raid  on  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  benefit  a 
handful  of  Arizona  farmers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
So  Califorma  opponents  say.  Whenever 
they  have  time  f.nd  space,  they  put  in 
the  whole  ridiculous  story.  I  am  not 
jckin'4.  all  of  thcse'"arguments  have  been 
put  forth  with  the  evident  expectation — 
cr  hope  at  least — that  such  will  be  be- 
lieved by  Ccu:;ress  and  the  American 
people  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
which  is  embodied  in  S.  75  now  before 
Congress. 

Before  I  foritet  it  I  must  say  that  it 
takes  a  rather  hiuh-pnced  lobbyist  to 
make  these  calculations.  Such  a  one 
must  have  several  varieties  of  arithme- 
tic besides  the  brand  taught  in  schools 
to  arrive  at  such  astronomical  figures  but 
even  so.  the  opponents,  not  content  with 
doing  their  own  calculations,  a  few  weeks 
ago  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  figure  the  cost  per  acre  on  the  Central 
Arizona  project.  This  was  the  second 
of  a  certain  list  of  17  questions  which 
was  put  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  informaLion 
about  the  bill. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
that  question  was  touched  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  replied: 

The  central  Arl7ona  project  has  been  de- 
Blgned  to  meet  this  threat  of  devastating 
drought  to  the  areas  economy  through  the 
provision  of  a  supplemental  water  supply. 
•  •  •  It  Is  clear  that  the  values  which 
win  accrue  to  such  beneficiaries  as  these 
and  bevond  them,  to  still  others  far  out- 
side of  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
cannot  properly  be  reduced  to  a  cnsl-per- 
acre  figure  and  that  It  would,  therefore,  be 
Inappropriate  for  us  to  attempt  to  relate  the 
Irrigation  allocation  of  the  project  to  an 
acreage  figure. 

This  was  merely  a  polite  way  of  saying 
that  co«t-I»r-acre  was  not  the  proper 
way  of  computing  this  cost.  I  want  to 
add  that  cost-pcr-acre  in  this  case  Is  a 
phony  method  of  calculation,  and  I  will 
also  give  a  few  illastratlons  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  it.  If  the  public  can  be  fooled 
bv  the  opponents  of  any  Kood  work  on  a 
cost-per-acre  basis  perhaps  this  method 
is  as  good  as  any  to  fool  them.  But  does 
It  fool  anybody? 

Let  us  suppo.-^e  that  there  were  Indi- 
viduals in  Wa.shin«ton  who.  objected  to 
spending  any  money  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment  to  Georse  Washimjton.  such   as 
the  555-foot  obelL'ik  which  stands  near 
the  Potomac      Let  us  a.'^ume  that  the 
Washington  Monument  cost  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  that  the  promoters  wha 
planned  it  estimated  the  cost  to  be  a 
half  million  dollars.     The  drawings  of 
the  foundation  indicate  that  i:  is  square 
and   of   such   dimensions   that   14   such 
squares   will   exactly   cover    1    acre    of 
ground.     Now  everjbody  knows  that  the 
ground  down  near  the  Potomac  was  not 
worth  very  much  per  acre  in  that  early 
day.     Could  not  the  opponents  ^ay,  with 
some  show  of  superficial  logic.  How  silly 
to  build  something  on  one- fourteenth  of 
an  acre  that  will  cost  $500,000,  making 
the  cost  per  acre  the  fantastic  price  of 
$7  003.000  per  acre       What  would  any 
reasonable  person  think  of  that  sort  of 
argument  against  building  the  Washing- 
ten  Monument? 

Let  us  try  another  illustration:  Up  on 
the  New  England  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
Boston  Harbor  on  a  rocky  piece  of  land 
stands  a  lighthouse,  circular  m  form  at 
the  base,  and  it  cost  $300,000.  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  that  circular  foun- 
dation covers  only  one-sixtieth  of  an 
acre.  In  that  case  the  opponents  of  such 
a  project  could  use  California  metliods  of 
bookkeeping  to  figure  that  the  per  acre 
cost  for  this  lighthouse  was  $18,000,000 
for  an  acre  on  that  rocky  area  on  a  "stern 
and  rock-bound  coast  "  The  method  of 
computing  cost  in  relation  to  benefits 
just  illa-^trated  are  disgusting  and  insult- 
ing to  int?lligence,  but  no  more  so  than 
some  cf  the  per  acre  cost  attributed  by 
Californiuns  to  the  central  ArLiona 
project. 

Someone  may  say.  "You  have  been 
talking  about  a  different  class  of  projects 
of  needed  public  works  where  the  benefit 
Is  a  public  benefit  and  not  a  private  ben- 
efit." Ye.s;  I  do  recokznize  that,  but  I  can 
give  other  illustrations.  In  the  days  of 
the  great  depression  the  Government 
lurnlshed  money  to  certain  railroad  com- 
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panics  and  to  certain  ban'/L';  and  business 
conct  rns  owned  by  private  enterprise. 
Take  any  one  of  the  railroads  receiving 
financial  aid.  It  has  so  many  miles  of 
ru'ht-of-way.  p(;rhap.<^  running  throuch 
several  States.  It  would  tx?  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  compute  the  ntimbf  r  of  acres  ac- 
tually covert  d  by  the  tracks,  but  would 
any  opponent  think  of  condemning  the 
fiiiancial  aid  to  '-uch  a  railroad  company 
by  fi^;uring  it  on  a  per  acre  cost  ba.'^Ls  by 
dividing  the  millioas  of  dollars  furnished 
by  the  number  of  acres  covered  by  the 
track.^?    That  would  be  ridiculous. 

Again,  suppose  the  Go\ernment  fur- 
nished money  to  a  threat  banking  insti- 
tution to  save  It  from  clo.nng  its  doors, 
.'iay  $50  000.000.  Shall  we  divide  the 
$50,000,000  furr^hed  the  bank  by  the 
half-acre  plot  on  which  the  bank  build- 
ing stands  and  thas  condemn  Govern- 
ment aid  to  private  banking  business  on 
a  cost-per-acre  basis  because  it  figured 
out  to  be  a  $100,000  000  per  acre?  Such 
would  be  getting  pretty  close  to  the  ex- 
treme of  absurdity.  However,  that  is  no 
more  absurd  than  the  figuring  of  a  $50.- 
000 -a -year  lobbyist  from  California  who 
ficured  out  that  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  would  cost  more  than  $14,000  per 
acre. 

Well,  if  this  Is  net  the  correct  way  of 
figurmg  costs  on  the  central  Arizona 
project,  what  is  the  correct  way?  I 
would  say  one  correct  way  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  used  by  the  Government 
when  $50. 000. COO  was  advanced  to  the 
bankinc  institution  above  mentioned. 
Why  did  the  Government  lend  $50,000.- 
000  to  this  bank,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
private  institution  operated  for  profit? 
Unquestionably,  the  Government  felt 
that  the  bank  must  not  fail,  for  it  had  a 
public  duty  to  perform  and  the  pubhc 
generally,  as  well  as  the  owners,  would 
be  hurt  throueh  its  destruction.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Government  felt  that  the 
money  advanced  would  save  the  Institu- 
tion; and  would  be  repaid  probably  with 
Interest;  and  the  whole  community 
would  be  financially  better  off  because 
of  the  transaction.  If  an  economic  in- 
stitution was  saved  in  that  manner  and 
continued  to  create  wealth  and  serve  the 
community  and  furnish  tax  revenues  for 
the  public  treasury  it  would  not  be  a 
fooli-sh  thine  for  the  Government  to  ad- 
vance $50,000,000  in  such  a  case.  The 
only  foolish  thing  would  be  to  oppose  the 
project  on  the  basis  that  the  cost  seemed 
to  be  a  $100  000  000  cost-per-acre. 

Having  shown  the  absurdity  of  the 
tricky  and  deceptive  cost-per-acre 
propaganda  of  the  Califomians.  it  may 
logically  Ix*  asked  how  should  the  cost 
and  repaj-ment  of  the  central  AnzonA 
project  as  now  represented  in  S.  75 
amended,  be  properly  and  appropriately 
computed?  Competent  authorities  have 
done  so  and  declare  that  it  will  repay 
Its  reimbursable  costs,  that  is  98 '2  per- 
cent of  its  total  construction  cost,  under 
existing  reclamation  law.  withm  a  pe- 
riod of  73  years.  It  is  a  Federal  invest- 
ment and  tho.se  responsible  for  Federal 
property  ought  to  ask.  What  will  be  the 
cost  of  tins  project  and  how  will  the 
reimbursable  cosus  be  repaid?  To  an- 
swer those  questions  we  must  ask.  What 


are  the  probable  benefits  and  the  com- 
puted revenue  to  t>e  derived  from  the 

project  annually  when  in  operation? 

The    project    uill    have    two    main 
sources  of  income;   First,  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  commercial  power,  and  sec- 
ond, revenue  from  the  sale  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  munic.pal  ases. 
So  long  as  this  remarkable  land  is  occu- 
pied by  Americans  there  will  be  an  un- 
questionable demand  both  for  power  and 
water  and  there  are  any  number  of  re'.i- 
abie  contractors  willing  to  bid.  and  mere 
than    willing    to   enter    into    long-term 
contracts  to  purchase  both  at  or  above 
the    computed    prices.      Rehable    engi- 
neers have  computed  that  the  sale  of 
power  and  water  on  reasonable  terms 
will  bring  in  enough  revenue  to  operate 
the  project,  maintain  it.  keep  it  in  func- 
tioning order  and  repay  the  reimburs- 
able  costs    to    the   Government    in    73 
years.     It   is   as   significant    an    invesL- 
ment  in   the   middle   of   the   twentieth 
century  as  Jeflerson  made  in  Louisiana 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    That   IS   the   th;ng   about   which 
statesmen  need  to  be  informed 

To  those  who  are  honestly  concerned 
that  this  project  would  enhance  the 
value  of  some  land  now  held  in  larte 
private  ownership.  I  will  repeat  that  no 
ownership  m  excess  of  160  acres  can 
participate  in  the  benefits  under  Recla- 
mation" law  and  this  development  would 
be  under  Reclamation  law.  Most  cf 
the  area  is  in  private  ownership  of  small 
holdings.  It  would  certainly  please  me 
to  have  many,  many  moie  home  uruLs — 
family  sized  farms — of  small  acreage 
even  not  to  exceed  40  acres  each.  I 
have  always  favored  such  small  irri- 
gated farms  for  veterans.  These  are 
details,  however,  which  Congress  will  di- 
rect the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  work 
out  to  the  itreatest  good  and  maximum 
benefit  m  the  public  interest. 


Address  of  Hon.  PanI  H.  Griffith,  \isijtant 
Secretary  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANXIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PE^■NSTl\.^^"..^ 
IN  TIIE  HCU-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdcy.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarKs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowine  remarks  by  Paul  H.  Grifilth.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
American  Legion  Convention.  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Wednesday,  August  9.  1950; 

Fe'.low  Legionnaires,  It  alwavs  has  been  a 
preat  pleasure  to  me  to  come  txurk  home, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Department 
Convention  of  the  American  Leeion.  F^-r 
the  past  month  no  one  In  the  Depanment 
of  Defense  has  been  making  any  speeches. 
This  Is  my  first  talk  since  the  Korean  in- 
vasion. In  fact.  It  is  the  first  talk  which 
has  been  made  by  any  high  official  of  the 
Department.    I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 


tunity of  breaking  this  silence  In  my  own 
State  before  you  who  have  done  6J  much  for 
me  m  giVing  tee  prominence  m  the  Legion. 
I  have  a  natural  pnde  In  your  achieve- 
ments. I  have  the  ctimloriabie  feeling  of 
genuine  comrade&h'.p  m  your  cor.-;p*ny  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  soundnes*  ol  ycnr 
thinking— the  Kind  of  thinking  mhlch  leads 
to  sane  and  decisive  action. 

Today,  mere  than  ever  befce  I  f.m  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege  of  artdresfing  this  cc:i- 
ve:.t:ou  oi  my  comradea  of  two  Wv.rid  Wn.'s. 
It  provides  me  with  an  c.^^x»rtu!.uy  tc  cl;^- 
cuas  fast-mcving  world  events  with  men 
whcjce  understanding  of  Bich  e\e:its  has  been 
enlarged  and  quickened  by  peraonal  experi- 
ence \n  uniform. 

The?e  evenu.  particularly  ihiw  relat.nK 
to  our  military  operations  m  K  rea.  must 
be  calmly  and  saneiy  appranved  by  ail  cf  u». 
Only  then  wii:  we  rekp-ind  wnh  the  fane  and 
decisive  acticn  Oemi^ndea  ci  us  by  tlie  trend 
of  thete  events.  TT.e  prave  nutu.'-e  cl  these 
events  make  u  appropnaf  that  they  be  du- 
cussed  at  this  mem-  rial  ceremc-r.v 

Right  now  ihe«e  events  add  up  to  a  situa- 
tion confrontink:  our  country  whiCh  abt  ve 
ell  flM"  demands  unity— unity  ^r  thought, 
unity  of  acticn.  unity  which  wiU  multiply 
our  strength. 

I  am  certain,  indeed,  thai  unity  and  faith 
in  otir  Govern.n\ent.  so  greatiy  needed  In 
time  of  stress  wul  be  JnrincominK  Irom  the 
vtist  bulk  ol  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  country  under  armf-.  I  feel  certain 
that  ycu  who  once  wore  the  uninirm.  wUl 
rai'.y  to  the  support  of  the  Pre'-ident  s  pro- 
gram lor  ending  the  present,  ai.d  pre\enting 
future  acts  of  armed  apt^re-'-n  :■  I  ani  sure 
that  you  can  be  counted  upon  to  inspire  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  thousands 
wnth  whom  you  associate  in  your  normal 
walks  of  life.  Unfortunately,  in  times  like 
this.  It  is  too  often  true  that  fast-moving 
events  of  far-reaching  imp>ortAnce  leave  a 
wake  of  confused  thinking— a  laulty  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  This  leads  often 
to  actions  which  are  unwise,  if  not  actually 
detrimental. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  many  are  prone 
to  forget  that  strength  lies  in  unity;  that 
calm  Judgment  must  not  be  overthrown  by 
hvBtcria;  and  that  tried  policies  m'ost  not 
be  junked  for  fantast.c  schemes  bom  of 
panic.  They  forget  that  faith  rauf t  be  main- 
tained and  all-out  support  given  to  con- 
stituted leadership. 

Disunity,  hysterical  action,  lack  of  confl- 
drnce  in  our  Oovernment.  f>anic.  are  among 
the  conditions  and  states  of  mmd  Commu- 
nist propagandist*,  have  Iruitlcstly  atempted 
to  establish  in  this  country  f  -r  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  want  to  warn  mith  all 
the  emnhafiis  at  my  command  that  we  should 
guard  aeainst  creating,  ourselves,  tiie  very 
conditions  and  ftaies  of  mmd  the  Commu- 
nists so  long  have  vainly  tried  to  produce 
bv  subversive  propaeand-i 

I  would  like  to  plve  ycu  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  recent  events,  weith  their  sli;- 
Dificance,  appraise  what  we  l^a^e  done  abov.t 
them,  and  take  a  look  ahe.id  at  what  we 
are  nreparing  to  do 

We  all  knew  that  Communist  forcfs  wlth- 
cu:  warnine,  launched  an  unpr  voked  attack 
June  24,  our  time — it  was  June  25  m  Ko- 
rea— en  South  Kore.-n  Gnvernment  forces, 
armed  only  to  prevent  border  n^ids  and  pre- 
serve internal  sec-ar:'y.  On  June  2.5  the  8e- 
ctirlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations  met 
in  an  emergency  session.  The  Council  held 
that  this  attack  was  a  brazen  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  c&iled  upon  the  North  Korean 
forces  to  withdraw  to  the  thirty-eiehth  par- 
allel. Now.  t.!  borrow  the  word-  of  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief— I  quote  from  his  state- 
ment of  June  2T— -This  they  h-ive  not  done, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  pressed  the  attack. 
The  Secuntv  Council  cal.ed  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the   United   Nations  to  render  every 
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to  ttM  Umumd  Itooam  la  «*•  "- 

I  at  ttiM  r«aalatloo.  la  Umb*  cttrunn- 
I  tMi««  ui<i>w1  Vntiad  atat—  *tr 
foreH  lo  fi^«  U>«  Kenma  Oo*«n»- 

UM  ValMd  Mauem  ta 

AU  actiotui 


AU  at  wtilch  ma^m  «  pJ*tn  t>»*t  o^  "*'"' 
t*r7  op*r«t>oo«  la  Kan»  are.  m  the  Protdent 
fmiucntly  ba«  potnt«d  out.  pol»e«  action 
■iiiimr  -  to  nilflil  our  obUsstkn  m  • 
BCflibcr  of  the  Ucit«d  Nattooa. 

I  wiint  to  m»tr  teto  •  B»or»  det«n«!  dl»- 
cuaton  of  tW»n»t»ry  opwatlon  Ir  Kerf* 
•  mile  l«t«r  TXTSX.  »votr*Ter.  I  want  to  talk 
Abeat  the  bma<»er  aapecu  of  oxjt  effort  to 
f«BBl  tiie  invadet*  of  a  in*  nation. 

Ona  aspect  of  fraat  Importanre  is  the  fact 
that  oar  acttoa  ta  Koraa  has  clearly  demon- 
•trated  The  abK>tut«  aoondneas  of  rmually 
all  the  major  concept*  upon  which  oxir  mill- 
tarr  poller  ha»  been  baaed  alnce  the  estab- 
lUhntent  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
TtoU  to  tnja  deapite  a  great  amount  of  foggy 
ihinkln?  and  loos*  talklni?  In  evidence  slnca 
South  Korea  «a«  attacked. 

These  concepts,  brtctty  atated.  are: 
That   ue  must  maintain  aa  armed  fare* 
In   a   high   state   of   readlncaa.   prepared    to 
heap    dxe^adful    retaUation    on    any    enemy 
which  ml^ht  attack  us 

That  we  must   maintain  an   armed  force 
capable  of  quick  ezpanaton  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. ^     - 
That  we  muat  pet  the  greatest  amotint  of 
&ttmm  for  every  dollar  spent. 

'ilMit  unification  U  a  neceasary  means  for 
achieving  these  ends. 

It  u  of  utmost  importance  that  the  public 
be  glTtn  a  full  undemanding  that  these 
major  concepts  have  been  proved  sound  by 
tb«  aiTalr  In  Korea.  Such  an  understanding 
mut  be  the  ba&u  of  confidence  In  what  we 
have  done  to  defend  thu  ct>untry  and  In  the 
torUMr  steps  «e  propose  to  take.  And  it  Is 
this  calm,  studied  confidence  that  will  give 
1  •«  the  unity  we  must  hare. 

As  to  the  it£te  of  readlneaa  of  our  forces, 
let  me  offer  the  testimony  of  Gen  Douglas 
MacArthur.  oonunander  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  m  Korea.  I  quote  from  his  mes- 
Mfe  of  July  20  to  our  Commander  In  Chief: 
T  do  not  believe  that  history  records  a 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  F»r  East  Air  Force,  and  the  Sev- 
•ath  Ftoet  have  been  deployed  to  a  distant 
land  for  Immediate  commitment  to  major 
operations  It  merlU  the  highest  comroen- 
datlcn  for  the  commanders,  siafls.  and  units 
concerned  and  attesta  to  their  superior 
training  and  high  sute  of  readiness  to  meet 
any  eventiulUy.  This  finds  added  emphasis 
In  the  fact  that  the  Far  East  command,  un- 
tU  the  President's  great  pronouncement  to 
support  the  epochal  action  of  the  United 
Hatkna.  bad  no  illcbtast  responslblUty  for 
th»  dcftOM  Of  Um  fret  Bcpublic  of  Korea. 
Wtth  the  rraatrtsnfi  dcelsloa  it  auumed  a 
completely  new  and  added  mlsalon." 

If  any  further  •▼Idraee  oif  our  stata  of 
readlnasi  !•  Dc«ded.  we  have  It  from  Oen. 
J.  Lawton  CoUina.  Chlrt  of  Staff  of  the 
United  State*  Army.  I  quote  froca  his  re- 
port to  the  President  aXt«r  vlsJtln«  the  front : 
•'Our  far  aaatem  fc/rces  were  organised  and 
•qolppad  prlnarlly  to  perform  peaceful  oc- 
ettpatkm  d«itlc«  in  Japan  Itowwver.  under 
General  MacArthur's  magnlfl(«nt  Ii-adershlp. 
they  have  quickly  adapted  themselves  to 
meet  the  deliberately  planned  atuck  of  the 
north  Korean  OommiUilst  forces,  which  are 
well-equipped.  weU-led.  and  battle-trained. 
ftnd  which  have  at  times  outnumDered  otir 
trtwp*  by  as  mucb  as  30  to  1" 

It  1--J  trti*.  of  course,  thst  nothng  about 
the  Korean  incldenl  has  made  u  necessary 


for  us  to  dMMonatrate  our  eUU  of  readiness 
to  deader  a  paralyeuic  tetaUatory  blow  at 
any  wbo  attack  thim  cooBtry.  It  sbould  be 
■  li  ilFf  emptaaanad.  bevveer.  thst  there  is 
ilii^liit  aboot  tba  Kctmb  aflatr  that  suf- 
t9*-t  we  eaaaet  deliver  sucb  a  blow. 

There  seeflM  lo  be  a  t«>ndeiicy  o«  tbe  part 
of  the  public  to  overkx*  ooe  of  the  essen- 
tials of  tbe  Korean  altuation.  It  u  simply 
this  We  bate  not  been  atiackwl  by  anyone. 
T>chntc*lly  we  are  not  at  wsr  with  anyone. 
Regardleaa  of  what  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  sUll  are  engaged  in  a  police  action 
undertaken  by  troops  without  prior  respon- 
slblllty  for  the  defense  of  the  Korean  Re- 
public, at  the  urgent  call  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Under  such  circumstances.  It  was  readily 
apparent  to  miluary  leaders  that  our  first 
Uoops  arailable  to  answer  this  call  would  be 
confronted  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
military     operations— fighting     a     delaying 

action. 

It  Is  my  Information  from  military  ex- 
perto  that  the  manner  In  which  we  have 
fought  thU  delaving  action  was  superb.  In 
his  report  to  the  President.  General  C  Ulns 
described  this  action  of  our  troop*  In  Korea 
as  -a  splendid  tribute  to  the  ability  of  cur 
Armed  Forces  to  convert  quickly  from  the 
peaceful  duties  of  occupation  to  the  grim 
duties  of  war." 

The  highly  skillful  fashion  In  which  our 
garrl.«ion  troops,  with  no  prior  respoiifibility 
for  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  were 
ab!e  to  fl^ht  this  delaying  action,  must  be 
regarded  as  further  tribute  to  their  hlch 
state  of  readiness.  It  Is  fortunate  that  we 
had  troone  at  not  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  Korean  outbreak.  But  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  whether  we  had  maintained 
10  or  a  hundred  trained  divisions  in  the 
United  States,  our  first  units  would  have 
faced  the  same  necessity  of  flt^hting  a  delay- 
In?  action  until  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
We  are  wlthou.  assurance,  too.  that  main- 
tenance of  100  dlvLslons  m  continental  United 
States  would  have  deterred  the  Invasion  of 
Kcrea.  ^,      •      ^ 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  at  this  point 
that  stretching  diagonally  acrosa  Asia  and 
Europe  for  thousands  on  thousands  of  miles 
Is  a  Communirt  borderland.  Along  It  In- 
fpired  acu  of  armed  asrgresslon  already  have 
transDlred  or  mii?h*.  be  ex;)ec'ed  at  any  time 
the  Ct)mmunl.-ts  choose.  These  never  can 
be  crushed  quickly  by  any  nation.  No  na- 
tion could  maintain  a  military  establish- 
ment  strong  enough  and  widely  enough  dis- 
persed. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  significant 
aspect  of  the  Korean  situation.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  the  President  In  his  statement 
of  June  27.  He  said,  and  now  I  quote.  "The 
attack  upon  Korea  made  It  plain  beyond 
all  doubt  that  communism  has  passed  be- 
yond the  use  of  subversion  to  conquer  in- 
dependent nations  and  will  now  use  armed 
Invasion  and  war." 

In  making  It  plain  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  are  prepared  to  use  armed  force  to 
subject  free  nations,  the  Communists  have 
resolved  a  perplexing  d. lemma;  It  la  a  di- 
lemma which  has  conlronted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  since  Its  creation:  U  has 
confronted  the  Congress  which  U  constitu- 
tionally T  for  the  defense  of  the 
country.  '  ^  '^der  In  Chter.  and  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

That  dilemma  has  been,  to  state  it  briefly, 
how  much  weight  should  be  given  to  purely 
military  conslderallons  In  delense  prepared- 
ness and  how  much  should  be  given  to  eco- 
nomic considerations:  or  as  it  was  expressed 
by  Chairman  Oaoeox  Mahom  U  supporting 
the  House  Appropriation  Committees  rec- 
ommended military  budget  for  iy5a  -and  I 
quote:  "If  war  comes  soon  we  are  appro- 
priating too  little.  If  we  have  miscalcu- 
lated the  dangers.  If  the  threat  of  war  U  Just 
a  deccr<tlve  mirage  on  the  horizon,  we  art 
approiyriMiing  loo  much.     •     •     •  " 


By  armed  aggreaslon.  tbe  Communists 
have  resolved  the  dilemma  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary consldersilons.  In  view  of  the  actual 
lighting  taking  place  In  K^^ea,  economic 
considerations  hsve  been  largely  outwelgbed. 
As  s  result,  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  •lO.iTT.OOO,- 
000  Urt  the  liwartlate  espenslon  of  our 
IClMtary  SstaMMIUMBt. 

This  eipanslnn  U  intended  not  only  to 
Insure  a  favorable  outcome  of  tbe  Korean 
operation  but  as  preparation  for  possible 
further  atucks  which  the  Invasion  of  the 
Korean  Republic  Indicates  may  be  exi)ecled. 
The  Presidents  Intention  to  increase  our 
military  strength  with  considerable  rapidity 
mujt  be  regarded  as  the  speeding  up  of  a 
military  policy  of  strength  building  which 
has  lortg  been  In  process. 

In  fiscal  1947.  only  6  cenU  out  of  every 
military  budget  dollar  could  be  spent  for 
tanks,  ships,  aircraft,  weapons,  ammtmitlon. 
and  other  heaw  items.  ThU  was  due  to 
the  burden  of  liquidation  costs  of  World 
War  II  and  lo  heavy  overhead.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  we  were  able  to  use  19.5  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  hardware  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  on  June  of  this  year,  in  part  at 
least  because  of  a  reduction  In  overhead. 
About  59  cenU  out  of  every  dollar  asked  by 
the  President  In  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation will  go  for  this  viUl  hardware. 

The  appropriation  also  will  provide  for  a 
total  of  2.100.000  in  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  In  this  expansion,  the  Marines 
win  be  increased  90  percent.  This  money 
will  provide  for  the  callint;  up  of  a  number 
of  Reservists  and  the  mobilization  of  needed 
National  Guard  units.  Inctd?ntally,  I  know 
you  share  my  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  own 
Twenty-eighth  Division  U  among  the  first 
called. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  one  of  the  major 
concepts  about  which  our  military  policy 
has  been  Integrated  was  the  need  for  de- 
veloping an  armed  force  which  would  be 
readily  and  quickly  expandable  In  time  of 
emergency.  The  proof  of  our  success  In 
this  part  of  our  prcjjaredness  efforts  may 
be  found  In  the  ease  with  which  we  have 
b^cn — for  many  days  now— absorbing  new 
men.  individually,  and  civilian  components 
as  units  Into  otir  forces,  and  the  advanced 
state  of  preparedness  for  procuring  addi- 
tional tanks,  aircraft,  and  other  "hardware" 
needed  for  our  expansion. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  few  Americans,  If 
any.  doubt  the  necessity  of  military  expan- 
sion at  an  accelerated  rate,  regardless  of 
coft.  However,  it  should  he  a  soiu-ce  of 
pleasure  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  cost  in 
dollars  will  not  be  so  great  as  would  be  the 
case  if  we  had  not.  in  months  past,  learned 
to  get  the  greatest  "imount  of  defense  for 
every  dollar  spent.  Inoeed,  if  this  emergency 
had  arisen  not  too  long  ago,  many  of  the  dol- 
lars which  now  can  be  spent  for  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns  and  ships  would  have  gone 
Into  useless  overhead.  This  situation  Is  not 
accidental.  It  was  brought  about  by  the 
earnest  work  of  Secretary  of  Defense  John- 
son. 

Incidentally.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
at  this  critical  time  v.ith  our  great  Secretary 
of  Defense.  My  first  real  association  with 
him  was  in  the  American  IvCglon.  when  he 
was  national  commander  end  I  was  com- 
mander of  this  great  deperlraent.  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  many  capacities 
since  that  time  and  I  want  >ou  to  know  that 
he  Is  the  rrost  sincere,  honest,  and  capable 
executive  that  can  be  found  any  place  in  the 
world.  His  plan  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  administration  has  been  to  assive  peace 
through  strength  and  he  h  is  endeavored  to 
build  that  strength  within  the  capability  of 
the  American  economy.  He  still  believes 
that  even  in  this  time  of  crisis  we  should 
not  tolerate  waste  and  extravagance.  Re- 
cently in  bU  appearance  be'ore  the  Congress 
he  expressed  this  idea— and  I  quote—  this 
determination  to  get  the  maximum  return 
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dD  the  defense  dollar  will  continue  to  e.vem 
•ur  activities  " 

It  is  probable  that  every  delet:s^e  Y.'  ■-  :.  i 
beard  aie  one  time  or  another  Kr:-.^^--  • 
nrtues  of  unlflcatkm  cf  the  An;.'-;  i  ■  ••. 
Thst  advocacy  no  kmfer  Is  naaaaaary.  Uni- 
fication beyond  any  pfetunw  asperlenee  flow- 
ered  in  tbe  Armed  Forces  wttb  tbe  Invasion 
of  Korea. 

Tbe  action  of  our  land,  naval,  and  air 
(orcM  under  O^neral  MacArthur  U  on*  ex- 
ample of  It.  Ibe  President  •  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  Congress  had  tbe  complete  sup- 
port and  conearrence  of  all  civilian  and 
military  leaders  In  the  Defense  Department. 
Tbe  benefit  of  unification  In  an  emergency 
bas  been  further  exemplified  by  the  quick 
decisions  which  have  been  possible  In  re- 
cent weeks  to  coordinate  the  combat  efforts 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Im  sure  it  Is  apparent  that  our  military 
policy  has  been  developed  around  sound 
concepts;  that  our  Military  Establishment 
has  been  organised  to  provide  a  sound  mobl- 
llialion  base  In  case  of  war. 

Those  who  recognize  these  facts  should 
be  free  from  any  apprehens*on  that  we  are 
stepping  off  Into  a  new  wcrl^.  along  un- 
charted paths.  They  will  receive  more  recd- 
lly  a  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make.  That 
stiggestlon  Is  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  become,  like  the  Armed  Forces,  uni- 
fied in  their  determination  to  support  the 
Presidents  latest  program  for  defense.  It 
actually  Is  our  greatest  bid  to  maintain  the 
peace. 


We  Can't  Buy  Friendship  With  Dollars 
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RON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALITCEVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-n\'ES 

Monday.  August  14,  1950 

Mr,  McDONOUGH,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  end  of  the  la^t  war  in  1945,  the 
American  taxpayer  has  watched  his 
hard  earned  dollars  roll  around  the  world 
In  a  global  spending  program  which  he 
was  told  would  endear  the  American  Na- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
would  result  in  an  understanding  by 
citizens  of  recipient  nations  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  their  lasting  friendship  for  cur 
people. 

Today  Americans  are  wondering  jU5t 
what  has  been  achieved  through  this 
program.  Do  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries receiving  American  aid  know  that 
American  dollars  are  buying  construc- 
tion projects  and  other  improvements 
for  their  benefit? 

The  following  article  by  Gault  Mac- 
Gowan  would  Indicate  that  ERP  is  fall- 
ing short  cf  the  mark  in  demonstratin.? 
the  advantages  of  American  democracy 
to  the  citizens  of  Eluropean  countries  re- 
ceiving our  financial  aid  for  reconsirac- 
tion  and  this  is  a  situation  which  should 
receive  attention  now: 

AtTSTUAN  TmoL,  August  8 — We're  nuts. 
We  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  of  United 
States  aid  Into  Europe  without  impressing 
the  nstlves. 

A  big  road  sign  here  announces  one  Al- 
pine road  project  being  carried  out  throup.h 
the  KRP — but  none  of  the  locals  cotild  even 
guess  what  the  letters  6tci%xl  fcr. 


■'ERP'  said  an  old  man.  shaking  his  head. 
"It   mu*t   be   the   name  of   the  contractor*  " 

I  iiiiVt  a  b:;fciii-.'x>k.ing  toy  a  b%i  of  cai^y. 
}>  accepted  it  p«te<uUy. 

We  haven't  seen  much  candy  since  the 
Cnlted  States  Army  we.^r  thri-rugh."  be  cs- 
pUtned.  '^t'f  too  erperulve  The  laet  piece 
I  bad  was  1f>r  my  first  cooununlon.  Tou  ars 
from  America?" 

H'  »  O'j  >ou  knowT" 

:  k:  7W  the  number  pldtet  of  all  the  su- 
t  m  !...ck  that  come  thnni^  the  Au&tn^n 
Alps." 

"Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  ERP 
menns  on  that  sign'" 

"I"m  not  sure — I  think  it's  the  name  of  a 
patent  roed-maklng  process.  I  watch  them 
working  sometimes.  They  are  making  15 
kUometers  (9  mUes)  of  new  road.  It  will 
straighten  out  a  big  loop  in  the  road  to  Inns- 
bruck and  the  Brenner  Pass." 

I  decided  to  enlighten  him.  and  a  knot 
of  other  children  who  had  cast  themselves 
In  the  role  of  sidewalk  superintendents.  B';t 
when  I  had  finished,  they  still  seemed  more 
Impressed  by  the  candy  bars. 

•If  it  means  what  you  say.  '  a  bespectacled 
girl  remarked,  'it  should  be  EWP— Eurcpai- 
sche  wlederaufbau  program.  Reconstruction 
Is  not  an  Austrian  word."* 

The  childish  wisdom  left  me  silent.  The«e 
are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  next  ceneratlcn 
among  whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  poddimg 
democracy. 

All  the  top  brass  speaks  about  educatini? 
the  children — GYA  projects,  exchange-stu- 
dent programs,  more  millions  of  dollars  for 
It — and  they  dont  know  what  ERP  means. 

European  politicians  who  get  the  spending 
cf  the  money  know  what  ERP  meens.  all 
ricrht.  It's  easy  money  to  keep  them  In  ofltce. 
They  have  the  spending  of  it,  and  they  get 
the  credit  for  it.  Why  should  they  pass  the 
word  along  that  its  United  States  taxpayers 
money? 


The  Leave-To  Print  and  Franking  Privi- 
leges:  Their  Use  and  Abuje 
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Tuesday,  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
acts  of  Congress  allow  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  send  free  through  the 
mails  under  their  individual  franks  the 
CoN'GRESSiON.vL  RECORD  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  repwrts  contained 
therein,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe. 
They  may  also  send  and  receive  free 
through  the  mail  all  public  documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress,  vmtil  the 
30th  day  of  June  following  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  of  office.  They  may 
also  send  postage  free  any  mail  matter 
to  any  Government  official,  and  to  any 
person  correspondence  not  exceedin:.? 
four  ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  or 
departmental  business — House  Rules  and 
Manual,  section  P84 

Any  speech  made  in  Congress  appears 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Under  the  leave-to- 
print  privilege,  customarily  granted  by 
the  House.  Members  receive  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in 
tlie    Kec>./RD.     MaiLCi    inserted    in    tlie 


Rtcort)  under  leavf  to  print.  If  In  con- 
tinuation cf  rf^narks  actually  delivrrrd 
on  the  floor,  appears  In  connection  with 
the  .«p*>*^h  In  the  body  of  thr  Rr'^'^n 
It  »«  pj«^  ru.'tomarr.  on  account  of  ;.  > 
]?rvr  m*nnbfr»h!p  and  Iimiu^d  I'.m'*  !•  r 
the  Hous**  at  time«  to  Fran»  uj;  in  mTO* 
consfttt  to  Mfmb«T«  lo  in-'-ptt  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rrc(>RD  ^;>e><'che«.  not  ac- 
tually dp!:\er'v1  or.  the  flor  Fxt^nsion 
cf  rema.'-ks  under  the  l-mmuie  rule  if 
with.n  300  word«,  are  printed  In  the 
b'')dv  of  the  Recopd:  if  In  exre«;^  of  300 
vorcs.  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  grant  leave  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  U^e  Record  newspaper  or 
miigazme  articles,  editorial.'-,  letter.^,  or 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tlie  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor.  No  extraneous 
matter  covering  more  tlian  two  pases 
of  the  Record  can  be  inserted  under 
leave  to  print  unless  accompanied  by  an 
estimate  in  writing  from  the  F*ublic 
Printer  of  the  cost  of  pnr.t:n<'  which 
was  obtained  by  the  Member  at  the  time 
leave  was  secured 

The  richt  to  extend  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  is  a  valuable 
privilege.  In  a  large  lef.'islative  body 
where  time  is  necessarily  at  a  premium, 
it  affords  Members  an  opportunity  to 
explain  their  attitude  on  pc ndinc  ques- 
tions and  so  pive  constituent.*  a  basis 
on  which  to  approve  or  disapprove  their 
actions.  At  the  same  time  it  apprues 
colleagues  and  the  country  at  large  as 
to  local  sentmient  the  Member  is  elected 
to  represent. 

The  extent  to  which  the  "leave  to 
print"  practice  has  grown  is  seen  in 
the  expanding  size  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  Matter  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eiphty-first  Congress  occupies  five  huee 
volumes  and  consumes  6.800  papes.  At 
the  current  printing  cost  of  S82  a  pace, 
the  extensions  and  in-sertions  of  a  sms-le 
session  thus  cost  the  taxpayers  $557  600. 

The  quality  of  the  material  that^  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  is 
ver>-  mi.xed.  Some  of  it  has  educational 
value  and  peneral  interest  Much  of  it 
consists  of  local  editorial  opinion,  letters 
from  constituents  and  campaign  docu- 
ments of  no  lasting  vrilue  or  iieneral  in- 
terest. But  whatever  its  v  orih,  the 
Public  Printer  is  required  upon  order 
of  any  Member  to  pnnt  and  deliver  to 
him  extracts  from  the  CoNcrEssioN.AL 
Record  in  such  quantities  as  the  Mem- 
ber may  desire,  at  his  expense,  in 
franked  envelopes  ready  for  mailing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  Members 
of  Congress  mailed  free  under  the 
franking  privilege  19.299,608  pieces 
weighing  2.243  tons  in  all.  which  cost 
the  Post  Office  Department  S1.031.82J 
to  handle  and  distribute  and  which,  at 
the  usual  peltate  rates,  wo'ild  have 
yielded  to  the  Governm'^nt  a  revenue  of 
SI. 027. 692  However,  the  cost  of  han- 
dling franked  congressional  mail  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  total  postal  expendi- 
tures and  of  the  postal  deficit 

Each  Senator  may  have  100  copies  of 
the  daily  Congressional  Record,  and 
each  Representative  may  h?.»e  63  copies, 
which  they  may  .send  postage  tre^  to 
constituents  cr  others. 
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A  survey  of  past  practice  indicates 
that  the  saving  of  posupe  perm:tt<Kl  by 
the  franking  privilege  has  been  a  ureal 
tempUtion  to  Members  of  both  Houses 
to  advance  their  own  personal  interests 
at  public  expense.  Both  the  ".eave  to 
print"  privilevje  and  the  franking  privi- 
lege have  at  times  been  abused  Many 
insunces  of  such  abuses  have  been 
chronicled  in  the  annals  of  Congress 
during  the  past  centurj-.  For  examples 
of  abuse  of  the  "leave  to  print"  privi- 
lege, see  V  Hinds  Precedents.  6990-7017. 

CSE    rOS    CAMPAIGN    PfWOSES 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  famil- 
iar U5e  of  the  leave  to  print"  privilege 
i,  found  in  the  insertion  of  personal 
campaicn  material  in  the  Appendix  of 
of  the  RECORD. 

Nomination  by  direct  primary  ele<iions  has 
converted     th«?     franking    pnvllego    Into    a 
vehicle  of  purely  political  service- 
Writes  Haynes  in  his  history  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

For  a  Senator  or  Representative  who  has 
qualms  as  to  the  propriety  or  doubts  as  to 
the  legality  of  sending  directly  under  his 
frank  a  purely  electioneering  appeal  to  his 
constituents  under  guise  of  "offlcial  busi- 
ness." this  remains  as  the  most  available 
and  least  personally  expensive  form  of  elec- 
tioneering. All  that  Is  necessary  Is  to  go 
thr-urh  the  perfunctory  performance  of  re- 
questing permission  to  "extend  hif.  remarks  " 
Then  Into  the  Appendix  of  the  Ri;cord.  with 
no  limitation  upon  its  length  or  its  purely 
personal  and  private  advantage,  goes  his  bid 
for  votes  When  once  tt  has  found  a  place 
In  that  "ca'ch-all."  no  question  is  raised  as 
to  Its  frankabillty  (pp  901-902). 

Use  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for 
personal  political  campaign  purposes 
and  to  save  personal  expense  has  be- 
come commonplace  in  recent  years. 
Hundreds  of  thou-^nds  of  'extension  of 
remarks"  are  sometimes  printed  at  the 
Member's  expense  and  franked  fi-ee 
-  throughout  his  district  or  State. 

Such  use  of  the  franking  privilege  is 
defended  by  some  Congressmen  as 
■primarily  for  the  benefit  o::  our  citi- 
zens," as  a  proper  means  of  reportin.? 
to  the  folks  back  home  concerning  "hap- 
penings in  Washington"  and  the  Mem- 
ber's activities  and  voting  record,  and 
as  a  lesfitimate  way  of  informing  the 
p«?ople  about  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs. Other  Congressmen  regard  the 
insertion  of  "an  enormous  amount  of 
liseless  stufr  and  personal  pDlitical  ad- 
vertising "  in  the  Concressio!ml  Record. 
at  a  cost  of  $82  a  pase.  as  a  costly  and 
serious  abu.se  of  the  "leave  to  print" 
privilege,  and  its  distribution  under  the 
franking  privileije  as  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  the  Post  Office  Department. 

There  U  also  Involved  a  moral  coat — 

Observes  Haynes — 

in  the  Government  s  allowing  Itaelf  to  b« 
made  a  party  to  the  shabby  evaidon  by  which 
thousands  of  pages  uf  the  Conckbmional 
Racoao  are  filled  with  grotesquely  Inappro- 
priate matter  masquerading  as  "remarks '  of 
its  legislators  (p.  »04). 

TTSE    BT    PaiVATC    LOaiUCS 

The  frank  may  be  uaed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  private  interests  as  well  as  in  aid 
of  personal  political  ambilioas.  Haynes 
recounts  an  instance  of  a  prominent  Sen- 


ator beins  embarrassed  when  an  investi- 
gating committee  disclosed  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  an  expensive  pamphlet 
filled  with  effective  propaganda  in  favor 
of  a  high  tariff  on  sugar  had  been  dis- 
tributed under  his  frank  at  an  alleged 
cost  to  the  United  Sutes  TreasuiT  of 
S28  000.     The  most  recent  evidence  of 
wholefale  use  of  the  franking  privilege 
by  private  lobbies  was  disclosed  at  hear- 
ings he'.d  in  June   1950  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activit  es. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely.  secretary  of  the 
Committee   for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, which  has  registered  as  a  lobby, 
told  the  Buchanan  committee  that  his 
organization  has  distributed  eight  to  ten 
million  pieces  of  hterature  under  con- 
gressional franks  in  less  than  4  years. 
The  CCG  paid  for  the  printing  of  the 
literature,  but  saved  $240,000  to  $300,000 
in    postage    by   obtaining    franked    en- 
velopes from  cooperative  Members  of 
Congress. 

Benedict  F.  Fitzgerald.  Jr.,  Buchanan 
committee  counsel,  put  into  the  record 
a  breakdown  showing  692.000  mailings  in 
1947,  1.216.000  in  1948.  2.853.000  in  1949. 
and  475.000  in  the  first  4  months  of  1950. 
Mr.   Fitzgerald   read  into   the   record 
several  letters  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  committee  for  constitutional 
government  declining  to  have  literature 
sent  out  under  their  franks.    One  Mem- 
ber said  that  it  was  an  inappropriate  use 
of  the  frank.     Another  .said  that  it  was 
an  imposition.    In  an  editorial  on  frank- 
ing   unlimited    the    Christian    Science 
Monitor— June     30.      1950— questioned 
whether  some  Congressmen  have  carried 
their  franking  privilege  much  beyond  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended;  that 
number  of  communications  mailed  free 
by  a  lobbying  organization  by  courtesy 
of  Members  of  the  very  body  the  organi- 
zation    exists     to     influence    certainly 
stretches  the  proprieties  to  the  breaking 
f)oint. 

PK0P08K0  mcMiDirs 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  for  these  alleged 
abases  of  the  congressional  franking 
privilege.  Certain  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  would  prohibit  Members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress  from  per- 
mitting their  franking  privileges  to  be 
u.sed  gratuitously  or  for  pay  by  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  di- 
lectly  or  indirectly  in  any  kind  of  lobby- 
ing activities  or  other  propaganda  ef- 
forts. Violation  of  this  act  would  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000.  10  years' 
Imprisonment,  and  loss  of  office. 

It  has  aLso  been  suggested,  first,  that 
the  distribution  of  franked  matter  be 
limited  to  a  Members  di.^trict  or  State; 
second,  that  the  quantity  of  franked 
matter  distributed  be  limited  In  some 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  con- 
gressional district  or  Stale,  and  third, 
that  persons  and  orgaiUzations  which 
have  registered  under  the  lobby  law  be 
forbidden  to  distribute  their  literature 
under  congre.ssional  franks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  Judicious  use  of  the 
leave  to  print,  the  Member  of  the  Con- 
>;re.ss  can  make  a  real  contribution  to- 
ward economy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RinvlARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDSirJSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIOSENTATlVEa 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  had  not  been  my  irtention  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  co  urols  bill— ac- 
tually called  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  Because  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr  Spence,  was  given  unanimous  con- 
sent for  all  Members  to  h:ive  five  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  e>.tend  their  re- 
marks, I  decided  to  make  known  and  ex- 
plain my  position  and  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  435  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  I  du  not  believe 
the  people  of  the  T^^entitth  Illinois  Dis- 
trict expect  me  to  vote  for  legislation 
giving  the  executive  dejiartment  blank 
check  authority.  I  thinl.  they  have  this 
view  regardless  of  whi:h  party  is  in 
power.    I  am  of  the  same  belief. 

Constitutionally,  the  Chief  Executive, 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  (an  and  has  sent 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  :o  Korea.  They 
are  according  to  the  announcement,  do- 
ing police  duty  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  As  of 
today  a  few  other  natlcns  In  the  group 
have  offered  or  sent  token  help. 

Historically,  this  is  'he  eighty-sixth 
time  the  Nations  Anny  and  Navy  have 
moved  by  such  orders.  This  is  not  the 
first  but  the  fourth  time  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  have  been  ordered 
into  Korea: 

In  1871  to  capture  Korean  forts  after  a 
surveying  party  which  had  been  granted 
permission  to  make  certain  surveys  and 
soundings  in  the  interest  of  science  and 
commerce  had  been  treacherously  at- 
tacked. 

In  1888  to  protect  American  residents. 
In  1894  to  protect  the  American  lega- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  othei-  85  times  troops 
have  been  alerted  and  ordered  into  ac- 
tion, there  was  never  a  world  conflict  in- 
volved. It  was  only  to  protect  American 
rights  and  property. 

May  God  in  his  wisdom  be  on  our  side 
in  the  eighty-sixth  crcer. 

By  agreement  int  .'rnationally,  and 
with  our  executive  department.  Korea 
was  divided  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
The  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Like  any  citizen.  I  have  a  right  to  an 
opinion.  A  nation  can  no  more  he  divid- 
ed at  an  imaginary  ine  than  you  can 
divide  the  United  SU.tes  at  the  Missis- 
sippi River  or  Illinois  at  route  No.  36. 
Neither  should  those  in  authority  be 
condemned  for  not  having  enough  mili- 
tary equipment  in  Korea  to  stop  and  hold 
the  North  Koreans  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  The  reason  I  think  this  is  be- 
cause Korea  is  only  one  of  many  places 
over  a  wire  area — thousands  of  miles — 
where  a  satellite  nation  could  be  pushed 
Into  war. 
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We  could  not  move  equipment  fast 
enough  should  the  same  pu.^h  have  been 
in  Iran.  Indochina.  India.  Yugoslavia. 
Greece.  Turkey.  Arabia,  the  Balkans. 
France,  western  Germany,  and  other 
areas. 

By  a  roll-call  vote.  I  voted  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  hope  somethin'^ 
could  be  done  toward  a  r>ermanent  peace. 
Congre.ss  had  no  vote  as  to  whether  Rus- 
sia should  be  given  such  veto  powers  in 
the  United  Nations  Councils. 

The  member  nations  having  similar 
views  to  ours  so  far  have  only  been  able 
to  give  little  help.  We  practically  stand 
alone  in  Korea,  but.  as  v%e  all  know,  wo 
are  there.  As  Stephen  Decatur,  a  hero 
of  the  War  of  1812,  said.  "My  country, 
in  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
may  she  always  be  right,  but  my  cotm- 
trj'.  right  or  wrong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  now  comes 
another  of  our  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— the  legislative,  which  had  be- 
fore it  the  economic-control  bill.  The 
Constitution  defines  the  legislative 
branch  as  the  one  to  make  the  laws  with 
the  veto  power  in  the  executive  branch. 
Because  of  this  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  give  up  that  function  of 
Government.  For  my  part.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do  it.  That  is  why  the  lower 
House  is  elected  every  2  years. 

Why  should  blank-check  authority  be 
given  on  the  economy  of  this  Nation? 
Congress  is  in  session  to  pass  any  needed 
and  emergency  legislation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  prepared 
to  do  that  under  present  conditions,  re- 
gardless of  this  being  an  election  year. 
To  be  frank  and  blunt.  Congress  should 
stay  right  here. 

In  askang  for  no  territory  increase,  in 
fighting  communi.yn.  dictatorships,  and 
tyranny,  let  us  not  create  the  conditions 
for  a  dictatorship  for  ourselves.  Then 
why  should  we  walk  out  on  or  be  afraid 
of  our  own  re.sponsibility.  I  voted 
against  the  legislation  on  this  basis,  al- 
though if  world  war  III  becomes  a  world- 
wide reality.  I  believe  in  controls  on 
everything  and  everybody. 

This  legislation  in  the  main  does  five 
things: 

Section  1:  Permits  the  President,  at 
his  discretion,  to  put  ceilings,  separately 
or  all  at  once,  on  wages  and  prices  and 
to  institute  rationing.  Prices  would  not 
be  rolled  back  automatically,  but  they 
could  be  as  far  as  May  24-June  24.  1950. 
levels.  Wages  would  be  frozen  at  that 
level,  though  some  higher  wages  would 
be  possible  under  various  exceptions. 

Section  2:  Permits  the  President  to 
allocate  scarce  materials. 

Section  3 :  Permits  the  President  to  set 
priorities  that  would  give  preference  to 
defense  contracts. 

Section  4:  Permits  the  President  to 
requisition  materials  or  equipment  for 
defense  and  to  make  defense  production 
loans  up  to  $2,000,000,000  in  all. 

Section  5:  Permits  the  President  to 
reinstate  wartime  consumer  credit  con- 
trols—meaning higher  down  pajTnents — 
and  to  establish  new  credit  controls  on 
new  building — meaning  higher  down 
pa\'ments  for  homes  and  business  build- 
ings. 
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As  far  as  section  5  Is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Re.-eive  Beard  has  am- 
ple power  to  control  credits  merely  by 
raising  the  redLscount  rate. 

Section  1  lets  the  executive  depart- 
ment make  the  law  by  Executive  order. 
Should  this  be  done  i:  appears  to  me  it 
would  create  an  unfair  situation.  Prices 
could  be  rolled  back  as  of  May  24-June 
24,  1950.  levels.  ThLs  would  be  fau-  in 
some  instances  and  unfair  in  others. 

It  would  be  unfair  where  agricultural 
prices  in  the  Midwest  are  concerned. 
Practically  every  commodity  is  down  25 
percent  today  as  far  as  the  prices  the 
farmer  receives. 

Hogs  reached  a  top  after  World  War  II 
of  $22  per  hundred,  l^st  fall.  1949.  they 
were  around  S15  to  S16.  This  week 
around  $24,  or  25  percent  under  the  hir'h. 

Cattle  top  grade  reached  S42  50.  Re- 
member only  one  feeder  obtains  top 
price.  On  August  10,  1950.  at  Chicaso. 
good  and  choice  steers  brought  $29  50  to 
S30.75.  Choice  vealers,  $27  to  S33.  At 
least  20  percent  down  according  to 
grade. 

The  highest  corn  s  ?ld  for  was  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Last  years  1949  crop. 
SI.  10  to  $1.25  at  the  elevators,  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  being  $1.35.  This  fall  it 
might  bring  $1.40  or  $1.50.  At  least  SI 
per  bushel  under  top  price. 

Soybeans  were  aboit  $3.25  to  S3. 50  per 
bushel  last  fall.  This  year's  November 
quotation  on  August  10  average  is  $2.40. 
Again  $1  below  the  rraxmium. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  receiving  at  least 
25  percent  less  for  milk  than  he  did  at 
the  top  level. 

You  can  easily  sei?  that  even  though 
farm  prices  have  advanced  some  from 
the  extreme  low.  tliat  to  freeze  these 
prices  as  of  June  24  would  be  unfair. 
This  is  certainly  true,  because  there  is 
little,  if  any.  reduction  in  prices  of  any- 
thing the  farmer  m  ist  buy. 

As  to  new  additional  control  over  com- 
modity exchanges,  every  rural  elevator, 
when  buying  grain,  uses  the  commodity 
exchanges  to  hedge  these  purchases  im- 
mediately. They  would  not  have,  nor 
could  they  borrow  enough  funds  to  han- 
dle a  farmers  grain  if  they  could  not  do 
this.  Neither  could  :hey  afford  to  handle 
crops  in  any  other  marvner.  Gambling 
in  grain  is  one  thin?,  and  rural  elevator 
hedging  is  another.  The  exchanges  are 
regulated  at  presen^-. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  shorta':e  in  afcricultural  products. 
Secretary  Brannan  appeared  2  weeks  ago 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  support  of  a  $40,000,000  auLhori- 
zation  to  repackage  bulk  perishable  ag- 
ricultural commodities  now  owned  by 
the  Government,  ramely.  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  If  passed, 
these  commodities  stored  in  bulk  could 
be  shipped  to  Stai.es  for  their  institu- 
tions and  seaboard  ports  for  needy  for- 
eign countries  under  certain  conditions. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason  in  Con- 
gress settmg  up  a  possible  dictatorship 
m  this  country.  We  have  been  at  war 
since  December  7  1941.  supposedly  to 
stop  jtist  that. 

Free  enterprise  and  hi.eh  production 
stopped  black  maikets  in  1948  in  farm 


implements  and  automobiles  from  sell- 
ing above  the  regular  reUil  prices.  I  do 
not  believe  the  citizens  of  the  Twentieth 
Illinois  District  want  any  more  of  it. 
They  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say  they 
do  not  want  another  Kncucr  affair. 
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Tidelands  Encroachment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OF.D.  I  include  the  f oUowine  editorial  from 
the  Nev  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 
Tidelands  ENcaoACHMtNT 

That  the  Interior  Department  already  haa 
moved  to  take  over  jurisdiction  oi  offshore 
drllUng.  etc..  without  a  law  to  back  It  up.  is 
not  surprising.  That  the  United  Slates 
engineers  have  been  Influenced  to  base  »p- 
provul  of  plans,  etc..  for  oil-well  structures 
outside  Texas-LouLBifciia  inland  waters,  on 
Interior  Department  O  K  's.  Is  regrettable. 
These  encroachments  rave  been  rigbtJuUy 
protested  by  the  Louulana  Mii.eral  Board: 
and  they  provide  another  reason  lor  con- 
gressional action  on  this  matter. 

The  haziness  of  the  situation  Is  empha- 
sized by  lack  of  a  dividing  line,  or  clean-cut 
distinction  between  Inland  and  offshore 
waters,  which  can  only  be  drawn  by  law.  but 
which  the  Interior  E)epartment  apparently 
is  making  on  Its  own  nook— Interfering,  to 
that  extent,  with  State  operations  Tne 
same  right  of  arbitrary  dUtlnction  la  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pro- 
posed CMahoney  interim  escrow  bill. 

The  great  objection  to  the  OMahoney  bill, 
however.  Is  that  It  violates  the  principle  of 
possession  and  prior  jurisdiction,  by  seeking 
to  give  Interim  admlclstration  of  the  tide- 
lands  to  the  Government.  Why  wasn't  this 
bill  drawn  to  maintain  such  administration 
In  the  States,  under  the  same  conditions, 
pending  final  disposition  of  the  Issue?  Sen- 
ator OMahoxtt  knows  that,  as  the  record 
stands,  a  majority  of  Congress  supports  quit- 
claiming title  to  the  States.  It  may  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  effect  this;  but 
meanwhile  the  premature  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  con- 
trary to  sentiment. 

Since  Senator  OMahonet  did  not  see  fit  to 
draft  his  legislation  In  accord  with  the  status 
quo.  It  behooves  tldelands-rights  advocates 
to  submit  their  own  interim  escrow  bill,  with 
provisional  and  unprejudlclal  dem&rcatlon 
lines,  retaining  State  Jurisdiction  )-)endlug 
final  settlement. 


American  Le^on  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF    .\L-*&.^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\n\'Z3 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  BATTLE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  Le':ion.  Department  of  Ala- 
bama, sent  me  a  copy  of  iuj  resolution 
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adoptlnj?  a  seven-point  progTAm  for  the 
protection  and  welfare  of  our  country. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude tins  patriotic  resolution,  as  I  think 
the  seven-point  program  is  mentcnous. 
commendable,  and  helpful  m  this  crisis: 

Wherwis  the  American  Leclon  has.  tu\c« 
Its  Inception,  advocated  and  tupported  a 
strong  natkn&I  defen!«:  and  has  throui^h  ita 
manUold  propTim*  attempted  t<  Instill  Into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
a  true  sense  of  patriotism:  and  does  now 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  Its  continued  dedica- 
tion to  these  purpoaea: 

Whereas  the  armed  Invaalon  of  South  Ko- 
rea by  the  forces  of  communlsti :  North  Ko- 
rea on  Jtine  25.  1»50.  has  created  an  ever- 
Increacln^  danger  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world:  and 

Wbereas  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  conflict,  to  combat  this  overt  act  of 
•Lggrcaaion  en  the  part  of  communism  has 
cauaad  our  Government  and  its  people  grave 
concern  over  the  possible  outbreak  of  an- 
other world  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  forecolne  requires  of  the 
American  people  a  firm  ar.d  delinlte  plan  of 
action  to  meet  this  crisis:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolrrd  oy  fie  ezrcntne  ccmmittee  of  the 
American  Legton.  Department  of  Alabama, 
That  we  do  hereby  state  this  pijsltlve  seven- 
point  proirram  and  do  hereby  pledge  the  man- 
power and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Legion  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
plan  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the 
0<;Temment  of  the  United  8:ate«  and  Its 
people. 

1.  We  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the 
leaders  of  our  Ocvemment  and  the  United 
nations  organisation  tn  this  crucial  hour 
and  ai?ain  adTOcate  an  adequate  defense  of 
the  United  States.  We  do  now  reiterate  and 
renew  our  dcmnnd  for  passaije  of  Federal 
legislation  which  will  secure  a  permanent 
program  of  universal  military  rralnlng.  plac- 
ing the  obUj-atlon  of  military  service  on  all 
citizens  of  proper  age  equally  to  the  end  that 
our  Nation  will  always  In  the  ftture  be  belter 
pnfMred  to  defend  Itself  and  otir  Institu- 
tions. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  Ccngreas  of  the 
United  States  now  perfect  all  plana  for  In- 
stant application  when  necessiiry  to  draft  all 
manpower,  military  and  civilian.  Industry 
and  capital  for  successftilly  combating  acts 
of  aggreaaion  against  this  Nation  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

3.  We  pledge  our  unquallfie<l  support,  full 
cooperation,  and  active  participation  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Cover nmen is  toward  the 
setting  up  of  an  adequate  civilian -defense 
program  for  the  protection  of  our  people. 

4.  We  do  now  condemn,  as  selfish  and  un- 
patriotic, the  practice  of  hoaidlng  and  will 
exert  our  efforts  to  discouragi;  it  wherever 
encountered. 

6.  We  advocate  that  the  Coni:T««a  now  em- 
power the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Institute  price  controls  and  rationing  of  food- 
stuffs, commodities  and  til  necessities  when 
neceesfiry  to  aastire  an  equitable  division  oi 
the  avaUabU  auppty. 

6  We  reiterate  and  renew  our  demand  for 
the  immediate  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Mundt-Ferguson -Johnson  bill,  providing 
for  the  control  of  subversive  iictlvltles  and 
tbe  rei;UUallon  of  all  subverslte  individuals 
aad  group*.  We  express  our  <:ontempt  fur 
Oomaaanlcta  and  all  those  who  abuse  the 
freedoaui.  rlgliU,  and  privUegeii  afforded  by 
our  constitutional  Oovernment  in  their  ef- 
forta  to  undermine  those  same  freedoms, 
rlghU  and  privileges.  We  feel  that  the  pen- 
alties fur  such  action  are  totally  inadequate. 

7.  We  assure  the  fiKhtlng  men  of  this  coun- 
try ar:d  their  dependents  thnt  'he  American 
Legion  will  in  the  future,  aa  In  the  past,  ad- 


vocate and  prosecute  all  Just  claims  arL'^lng 
from  their  service  and  sacrifice:  Be  it  further 

Reiolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Alabama  rtclepatlon  in  the  Congress. 

Adopted  July  30,  1950. 


Miracle  on  the  Vistula 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF   ILM.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  30 
years  ago.  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  stopped  the  wave  of  Bolshevik 
aggression  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
River.  Times  have  chani:ed  for  the 
Polish  people  since  that  historic  occa- 
sion. While  events  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  it  will  not  be  long,  in  my 
opinion,  before  the  now  Poland's  De- 
fense Minister.  Soviet  Marshal  Rokos- 
sowski  s  plan  for  Poland,  will  be  thrown 
out  and  the  Polish  people  will  once  again 
stage  a  "miracle  on  the  Vistula." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record,  with  my  re- 
marks, a  speech  I  made,  both  in  English 
and  Polish,  to  the  people  of  Poland,  over 
the  Voice  of  America,  on  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  this  memorable  occasion : 
HoM.   Thomas  Gordon,   or  Ilumois,  on  th« 

•MlR.'VCLI  on  the  VlSTtTLA" 

Thirty  years  ago  Poland  was  waging  her 
first  war  lor  independence,  a  war  climaxed  by 
the  battle  of  Warsaw,  which  history  knows 
aa  the  Miracle  on  the  Vistula.  Thirty  years 
have  passed  since  that  memorable  August  of 
1930  when  the  wave  of  Bolshevik  aggression 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  the  Polish 
capital.  History  has  appraised  the  bailie 
of  Warsaw  in  1920  as  one  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tles in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  imperialistic  aims  of  the  Bolshevik 
ofleniilve  of  that  time  extended  far  t)eyond 
Poland.  Soviet  Russia  was  carrying  on  a 
policy  which  differed  from  the  Caarlst  gov- 
ernments  ripaclousneas,  only  In  Its  theo- 
retical and  ideological  motivation.  To  cover 
up  their  aggressive  Intentions,  the  8<v  let 
authorities  Juggled  with  the  slogans  of  the 
self-determination  of  nations  ahd  created 
allegedly  Independent  satellite  governments 
composed  of  people  blindly  carrying  out 
Russian  orders.  This  creation  of  fictitious 
states  and  governments  as  a  propaganda 
smokescreen  for  imperialistic  Intentions  waa 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  long-range 
alms  of  Soviet  policy— alms  which  had  been 
formulated  already  before  the  revolution  and 
which  are  still  Bystematlcally  being  Imple- 
mented. 

As  early  as  1920  It  was  becoming  Clear  that 
Soviet  Russia  was  aiming  at  the  selrure  of 
all  Poland  to  use  Poland  as  a  springboard  (ur 
a  criminal  attack  upon  the  world.  The 
Communist  vision  of  world  domination  was 
eloquently  revealed  in  the  order  Issued  to 
the  Soviet  armies  marching  westward  In  1920. 
The  order  read  aa  follows:  "The  fate  of  world 
rev<Jutlcjn  hangs  In  the  balance  In  the  West. 
0%er  the  dead  body  of  Poland  leatla  the  ro.id 
to  "vorld  conflagration." 

Thus  did  Soviet  Russia  Intend  to  deprive 
Poland  of  her  newly  born  Indejiendence.  won 
not  only  on  the  battlefield  but  also  at  the 
mnlerence  tnble  by  th<>  th^n  President  of 
the   United  States.   Woodr.  w    Wilson.     Wil- 


son's thirteenth  point  had  given  Unglble  ex- 
pression to  the  deepest  understanding  by  the 
United  Stales  of  Polai  ds  independence 
alms.  Hence.  thU  free  and  independent  Po- 
land, which  had  become  a  thorny  obstacle  to 
Soviet  expansion,  was  dear  to  the  American 
heart. 

The  Polish  nation  understood  better  than 
any  other  the  far-reachlnj:  Soviet  alms.  The 
Polish  soldier  fighting  at  the  gates  of  War- 
saw in  1920  knew  that  a  m  jmcni  was  at  hand 
which  would  decide  abou,  the  life  or  death 
of  the  Republic.  Backed  by  the  entire  na- 
tion's Intransigent  will  U  battle  the  enemy, 
the  Polish  soldier  summered  his  strength  for 
the  supreme  effort  which  saved  his  country 
and  brought  a  magnificent  victory.  In  keep- 
ing with  its  age-old  trsdltlon.  the  Polish 
Nation  once  again  saved  E  jrope  from  the  bar- 
barian deluge  from  the  Bast.  As  she  had 
done  so  often  In  her  hlslcry,  Poland  again  In 
August  1920  was  true  to  iier  role  of  bulwark 
of  Christianity  and  bastlcn  of  democracy. 

The  historic  miracle  on  the  Vistula 
halted  the  eastern  aggre.-sor  In  his  attempt 
to  bring  enslavement  to  Poland  and  the 
world.  The  fate  of  Euroi>e  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance In  that  memorable  battle.  The  whole 
world  realized  this  fact  at  the  time.  Much 
was  written  and  said  about  what  was  then 
going  on  In  Poland.  Bu:  the  United  States 
was  not  content  with  me-e  words.  From  the 
very  moment  in  which  Poland  had  regained 
her  Independence.  Amer.ca  had  been  send- 
ing economic  aid  to  the  renascent  republic. 
But  something  more  had  now  become  needed. 
The  Polish  soldier  fougM  the  Bolshevik  In- 
vader  with  intrepid  valcr.  But  Poland  had 
no  airplanes.  The  Kosciusko  squadron 
came  Into  being  in  the  United  SUtes.  lU 
very  name — a  symbolic  one — Indicated  that 
Americans  remember  thvlr  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Poland  and  this  great  Polish  patriot.  Soon 
afterward  a  squadron  of  12  American  planes 
landed  In  Poland.  Thirty  years  ago  12  air- 
planes were  a  great  numiier.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  squadron  had  volun- 
teered. Their  leader  waa  au  American — 
MaJ.  Cedrlc  Fauntlen.y.  The  American 
fighters  for  freedom  were  fighting  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  arm  In  arm  vlth  the  allied  Polish 
nation. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Polish  mili- 
tary authorities,  the  American  KosciiLckO 
Squadron  rendered  invfluable  service  to  the 
Polish  cause.  Out  of  12  American  aviators,  3 
were  killed  on  Polish  s'  U  while  several  were 
wounded.  The  second  In  command  of  the 
squadron,  Capt.  Marian  Cooper,  had  to  make 
a  forced  landint;  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  then  Polish  Govenmeni  e.xpressed  the 
nation's  gratitude  by  d?corntlng  the  Ameri- 
can fighters  with  the  Vlrtutl  Mllltarl.  And 
so.  during  the  period  of  the  miracle  on  the 
Vistula,  when  through  Its  unflinching  will 
and  courage  the  Polish  nation  tipped  the 
scales  of  victory  In  favor  of  freedom  and 
civilization — Americans  came  to  Its  aid  not 
only  with  words  but  with  armed  deeds. 

Today.  In  a  Poland  governed  by  Moscow 
agenu.  the  annlversar)  of  the  miracle  on 
the  Vistula  Is  passed  over  In  silence.  There 
Is  nothing  strange  In  that,  for  this  date  re- 
calls that  Poland  Is  a  bastion  of  Christian 
western  cultin-e  and  th:»t  she  has  never  re- 
nounced her  role.  This  date  recalls  the  role 
Poland  has  played  and  vUl  continue  to  play 
In  the  battle  with  the  b.irbarlau  Imperialism 
of  the  Bast. 

But  In  exile.  Polish  aoldiers  and  all  Poles 
solemnly  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
miracle  on  the  Vistula  ust  as  they  used  to 
celebrate  It  In  free  and  ndependent  Poland. 
Because  of  the  friendship  of  the  American 
Nation  for  the  Polish  pe  jple  In  days  of  glory 
and  In  days  of  enslavement  as  well,  this  anni- 
versary Is  also  a  memorable  date  In  America. 
And  when  on  this  day  OLr  thoughu  go  out  to 
Poland,  we  do  not  even  for  a  moment  cease 
to  believe  that  Poland  will  again  be  free  and 
Independent. 
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The  Big  Sleep 


EXTENSION  OF  RE2i.L\RK5 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

CT  NTW   TOaJL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  August  IS.  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  tragic  consequences  of  New  Deal 
blunders  are  pouring  in  upon  us  day  by 
day.  Those  who  have  voted  for  these 
blimders  are  now  very  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism. The  tane  has  come,  however, 
when  this  kowtowing  to  New  Deal  propa- 
ganda, much  of  it  on  the  Russian-Com- 
munist order,  should  not  deter  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  from  airing 
th3  truth.  Now  that  we  can  see  what  is 
happening  as  a  restilt  of  wasted  defense 
money  and  pla>-ing  politics  with  the  Uves 
of  our  boy>.  there  must  be  a  forthright 
challenee  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  holo- 
caust, the  end  of  which,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  cannot  be  known  until 
a  terrific  price  has  been  enacted  in  the 
way  of  human  lives. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  15.  1950: 
The  Big  Sleip 

We  have  gone  from  war  to  war  again  In 
the  space  of  5  years  because,  as  four  Repub- 
lican meml)ers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  so  truthfully  suie.  two 
^administrations — Roosevelt's  and  Truman's — 
slept  the  big  sleep.  Today  Is  simply  the 
tomorrow  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

Bui  there  Is  a  bitterer  and  more  imf)ortant 
truth.  That  Is  that  the  people  themselves 
were  lulled  by  a  magic  potion  called  bl- 
partlsanism.  The  Republicans  themselves 
seemed  drugged  by  li.  For  too  long  a  time 
there  waa  no  one  to  cry  out  tiiat  the  sentry 
slept. 

And  now,  once  more,  there  Is  talk  that  we 
should  drink  It  again.  Those  who  venture 
to  criticize  the  j>ast  or  present  conduct  of 
our  affairs,  as  these  Republicans  have  done. 
are  accused  of  playing  politics;  we  should 
once  more  swalliDW  the  questions  and  the 
criticism,  keep  the  war  out  of  politics,  and 
be  bipartisan. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous.  And 
for  the  proof  of  It  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  today. 

What  made  Yalta  and  Potsdam  possible? 
They  stemmed  first  of  all  from  the  hallucina- 
tion that  the  Communists  were  pleasant, 
peaceful  people  whose  only  desire  was  to 
Join  the  fellowship  of  nations,  and  secondly 
from  the  nation  that  foreign  aOalrs  were  a 
field  forbidden  to  the  people,  that  what  the 
experts  and  the  great  leaders  did  must  t>e 
accepted  without  question  lest  we  destroy 
unity. 

Both  were  blunders.  But  what  reason  did 
the  people  have  for  doubting  them  at  the 
time?  During  the  war  and  its  aftermath 
there  were  few  with  the  courage  to  strike 
at  the  Illusion  of  Communist  Russia  or  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  great  leaders. 
And  the  few  who  did  speak  were  discredited 
and  swept  away  with  the  easy  slander  that 
even  to  question  was  to  play  politics. 

A  man  ran  for  President  of  the  United 
Stales  In  the  middle  of  a  war  and  the  plans 
for  {^ace.  vet.  In  the  name  of  blpartlsanism. 
he  would  debate  neither  the  war  nor  Uie 
peace.  The  war  won,  distinguished  and  ca- 
pable men  stUl  held  to  a  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  one  part  of  their  critical  faculties 
for  fear  of  the  fetish  of  blpartlsanism. 


The  oven  hluxtders.  It  Is  tru?  •afre  c  —r.- 
mitted  by  Democrats.  But  m-.ore  o-e  u,..t 
ask.  were  the  Bepubll':ans7  The  Democrats 
were  at  least  carrying  out  their  function  of 
propasliig  poMcy.  howi  rer  U! -chosen  the  poli- 
cies "n*  RepuWlcan.!.  as  the  mmority  rep- 
resentatives, were  not  even  carrying  out  their 
one  and  only  function.  «titch  is  to  examine, 
to  question,  to  cniictas.  and  upon  occasion 
to  oppose. 

All  these  things  th«  Republicans  did  on 
dDmes*;c  matters.  But  on  foreign  affairs 
they  slept  the  sleep  cf  btpartisanlsm.  And 
then  one  day  be  awalened  to  find  that  the 
pleasant  opiate  was  i.  Mickey  Finn. 

Neither  the  men  In  Korea  nor  the  rest  of 
us  can  now  escape  th«  consequences  of  past 
blunders.  But  It  would  be  Insanity  to  re- 
turn to  the  drug  tha:  made  them  possible, 
to  recommit  our  deslny  into  the  unques- 
tioned hands  of  the   men  who  made  them. 

As  never  before  w«  need.  Ln  the  phrase 
of  the  four  Senatx^s,  ~to  scrutlnlae  relent- 
lessly"— not  only  whj.t  was  done  but  what 
Is  done  and  what  Is  propoeed  to  be  done. 
Our  greatest  hope  is  that  the  four  awakened 
Senators  will  awaker  ethers  and  that  the 
people  will  not  agntn  srallow  this  thing  called 
bipart'sanlsm  Else  from  the  next  big  sleep 
we  may  be  suddenly  aroused  by  terrors  un- 
imagined. 


Surplus  Foods 


EXTENSION  OF  REiLrVRKS 

or 

HON,  THO'VIAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.1SS.*CHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auaust  15.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald.  Boston.  Mass..  Sunday.  August 
6.  1950: 
HrrcB  Food  Suspir^  Nor  rem  Axmt    Navt — 

UNITTO  STATkS   Wo      T   GrVX   Tt  TO  SOVlCES; 

Evtn  Indians  Wo>  t  Take  It 
(By  Gee  rge  Mlnoti 

The  whole  Government  policy  of  buying 
food  and  taking  It  off  the  market  to  keep 
prices  high  was  preposterous  before  Russia 
gave  the  Koreans  the  order  to  march.  Now 
it  is  obsolete  as  well  as  being  absurd. 

Yet  while  the  ad:Qlnlstratlon  Is  pleading 
with  people  not  to  h  aard.  it  Is  continuing  to 
do  the  same  thing  li:self.  Tiie  consequences 
border  on  the  rldlc.  lous.  In  no  other  one 
thing  In  the  tangled  series  of  contradictions, 
micertaimies.  and  confusions  that  have 
characterized  our  domestic  policy  have  our 
elected  officials  looktd  as  pitiful. 

If  you  were  looklnj;  for  anything  on  which 
to  base  ysur  battle  cry  of  "Let's  throw  the 
rascals  out."  you  coudn't  choose  better  than 
to  take  the  whole  sUly  matter  of  crop  sup- 
ports and  food  surpluses 

It  was  virtually  uanottced  In  the  excite- 
ment that  followed  :he  treachery  In  Korea, 
but  President  Truman  made  one  of  the  most 
extracM-dlnary  about-:  aces  in  a  career  that  has 
been  characterized  b:'  such  incidents.  That 
was  when  he  asked  CDngress  for  authcwlty  to 
put  these  billions  of  lollars  worth  of  surplus 
foods  back  on  the  market. 

PRESIDENT    DO%.i   AN    ABOtT-rACE 

Under  his  proposal,  sales  of  the  Govern- 
ment-hoarded food  wDuld  be  made  to  whole- 
salers, thus  presuraally  checking  the  rise  In 
food  prices.  This  would  end  price  support 
by  Government  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man would  exercise  the  autliunty  he  ai.ked 
lor. 


Tr.i-  .s  a  maKa-  chance  tn  policy  here  at 
h-  r.:e  .'usi  as  we  have  changed  our  mmd  on 
V  ^.a'.  to  do  tn  Asia.  In  the  past  Mr  Truman 
has  been  for  more  and  more  supp^vt  of  crops 
and  this  policy  has  paid  him  bic  dmdei^.ds 
la  the  farm  State*.  He  ur'.d-v.:b:ed  v  was 
less  surprised  than  anrb-v.x  r ><:  «:■.;:.  C  n- 
tiMisimn  from  the  Sou;:.  .  t  Vs  .  »  :;d 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  •  M  »t 

of  them  are  up  for  reeiecUou  ii..s.  lall  and 
they  want  tiie  farmers  to  love  ihem  as  tliey 
did  m  1948. 

And  you  probably  noticed  that  the  hap- 
piest hoarder  of  them  all.  Secretary  Brannan. 
scorned  any  proposal  to  dlapoM  of  food  w^ien 
he  went  before  a  Congress  committee.  Un- 
der the  law.  most  ot  itosee  surpluses  of  but- 
ter, dried  eggs,  potatoes,  cheeae.  wbeat.  and 
corn,  among  others,  can  t>e  sold  oaly  ai  5 
percent  above  the  support  price.  ThU  ihould 
be  removed. 

It  Is  t)etter  to  go  along  with  the  newest 
Idea  of  the  President  and  make  It  poadMs 
to  unload  the  hoarded  food  at  the  piice  the 
Government  paid,  not  only  to  halt  scare  buy- 
ing, but  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  stuff  that 
Is  spoUtng. 

CANT  tTNLOaD  Tiim 

Brannan  asked  OongreM  only  for  460.000.- 
000  to  repackage  and  transport  some  ol  the 
cpoilable  surpluses  now  piling  up. 

He  Is  having  a  terrible  time  giving  them 
away  to  overaeMi  organl»Uons  In  iht  welfare 
field,  to  persoos  on  relief  rolls  and  for  con- 
sumptljn  In  the  school-lunch  program.  No- 
body wants  them,  but  the  Oovemmem  under 
the  law  has  to  go  on  losing  millions  in  order 
to  keep  the  prices  up.  Even  the  Indians  who 
are  on  the  schedule  for  the  free  handouu 
have  sent  word  to  Washington  that  they  have 
had  enough. 

While  the  storage  and  refrigeration  bills 
are  pUmg  up  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Defense  DeparUnent  Is  trymg  to 
figure  out  how  much  extra  money  It  Is  going 
to  need  to  buy  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  dried 
milk  for  our  expanded  fighting  forces.  t)oth 
m  camps  In  this  country  and  overseas. 

Do  you  think  the  Army  and  Navy  can  have 
any  of  those  millions  of  tons  of  surplus  food 
Brannan  has  stored  all  over  the  country? 
Now  don't  be  silly.  Of  course  not.  That  Is 
not  the  way  this  Government  does  business. 

POLITICAL    HOWL 

Of  course  it  Is  all  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  and  you.  the  taxpayers,  bought  It.  To 
a  sensible  person.  It  would  seem  to  be  logical 
simply  to  turn  over  a  few  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  surplus  butler  to  our  fighting 
forces.  But  you  have  forgotten  one  thing- 
Thai  wouldnt  he  good  politic*. 

There  would  l>e  an  awful  howl  from  the 
farm  t)elt.  and  It  was  those  Slates  that  lised 
to  be  In  the  Republican  column  that  carried 
the  Democrats  to  victory  2  years  B.go.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  oHend  those  farmers  In  ao 
election  year,  would  you? 

Even  If  Mr.  Truman  would  like  to  change 
the  price-support  program  he  can't  get  the 
other  Democrats  to  go  along  with  him — 
either  In  Congress  or  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. Instead,  Secretary  Brannan  U 
trying  to  explain  that  all  his  hoarded  food 
has  been  "a  stabilizing  factor  to  counteract 
sudden  Inflation  oi  food  prices." 

In  asking  for  his  »50.000.000  to  repackaRe 
and  move  some  of  the  stuO.  Brannan  revealed 
how  rapidly  this  perishable  food  has  been 
piling  up.  For  instance,  in  the  year  ending 
the  middle  of  July  he  boupht  208.000.000 
pounds  uf  dried  el^^♦s.  228,000.000  pounds  of 
butter.  eoe.OOO.OOO  pounds  of  dried  milk  and 
94.000.000  pounds  of  cheese. 

STORT  ON  GRAIN 

Nobody  really  knows  how  much  of  this 
Stuff  be  had  a  vear  aeo,  but  Br&i.:.an  realizes 
there  Is  danger  of  a  8281,000.000  loss  if  he 
can't  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  a  lot  of  it  now — 
that  Is,  as  long  as  the  Army  and  Navy  doesn't 
get  it. 
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Hoarded  Itraln  lent  quit*  as  embairassliiR 
to  the  Oovernment.  but  th*  BUppoit  price  of 
feed  works  a  terrible  hardship  on  MMsachu- 
■etts  farmers  who  produce  p)oultry  and  dairy 
products.  They  are  dependent  on  the  feed 
they  rouist  have  throuRh  shlpmenUt  from  the 
West  arid  this  Is  kept  at  an  artificially  high 
price  wr-.Ue  the  Government  bins  literally  are 
burstlni-  with  the  surplus. 

Senai  or  Saltonstall  pointed  out  the  other 
day  hovr  the  local  farmer  Is  caught  In  the 
squeere  and  how  the  Ooremment  is  working 
against  his  best  Interests. 

In  l'*»9.  6^4  dfwen  eggs  wou!cl  buy  100 
pounds  of  feeds.  This  year  It  takes  9>4  down 
to  buy  1  he  same  thing.  A  year  ago  It  required 
ll'if.  pounds  of  poultry  meat  to  buy  ICO 
pounds  of  feed.  Now  It  ti\kes  21  pounds. 
In  1949.  100  pounds  of  milk  would  buy  123 
pounds  of  grain.  Now  It  wlU  buy  only  112 
pounds 

CTJT   IN    H.*LF 

Thus  It  Isn't  surprising  that  since  the  mid- 
dle of  1M9  our  poultry  farmers'  returns  over 
feed  ccsu.  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  have  been 
about  talf  those  received  the  year  before. 

But  tvALTONSTAix  added  he  was  even  more 
Interested  In  the  consumers,  who  Sire  getting 
the  rarest  deal  out  of  this  whole  silly  sup- 
port program.  In  a  Senate  speech  Just  be- 
fore th<  outbreak  of  the  present  emergency, 
he  put  It  better  than  perhaps  It  bad  been 
put  before: 

••The  consumers  of  my  Stfite  have  repeat- 
edly wr  tten  to  me  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand ^  hy  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  used  to 
buy  farm  commodities  which  are  then  stored 
out  of  reach  of  the  consumer.  In  many  cases 
until  tl  ey  are  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
This  thn;  people  of  Massachusetts  cannot  un- 
dcrstan  1.  They  believe  it  to  be  foolishness. 
•  •  •  Could  there  be  a  greater  paradox 
than  eitsts  In  this  situation?  The  American 
Uxpayer  and  consumer  Is  being  asked  to  pay 
money  n  taxes  for  price  support  on  the  one 
band  »:  that  he  may  have  the  doubtful  prlv- 
liege  ol  paying  excessively  high  prices  for 
hLs  fooc::.  on  the  other." 

If  Mr.  Truman  wants  to  reverse  himself 
now  and  If  he  Is  sincere  In  asking  Congress 
tor  au':horlty  to  get  nd  of  his  tons  of  sur- 
plus, fcr  goodness"  aftke  let  him.  And  then 
see  If  that  can't  be  the  opening  wedge  In 
ending  the  whole  foolish  program.  Pretty 
■oon  Ue  Department  of  Agrlculixire  Is  going 
to  have  65.000,000  bushels  of  new  potatoes  on 
lU  hands  that  nobody  wants.  Then  we  start 
all  over  again. 


Inv<  :ti?aHoni  of  the  Buchanan  Lobby 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

Of  c£OKv.:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  COX.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  the  Buchanan  Lobby  Commitiee  an- 
nounced that,  in  the  cour.se  of  it.s  inves- 
tigation of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  it 
had  i  xamined  the  record.s  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Bank,  of  New  York. 

It  is  to  wonder  whether  the  Buchanan 
committee  learned  the  facts  concerning 
the  laymeiit  of  Gerhardt  Eislers  de- 
faulU'd  bond — defaulted  when  he  left  the 
country  on  the  Ru.s.sian  ve.s.sel  Batory  to 
a-ssunie  his  present  po  ition  as  chief 
propagandist  for  the  Soviets  in  the  Rus- 
sian z  jne  of  Germany. 


Here  are  the  facts: 
Eisler  s  defaulted  bond  was  paid  with  a 
certified  check  drawn  en  the  Amalt^a- 
mated  Bank,  of  New  York,  drawn  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress'  bail  bond 
fund;  and  that  certified  check  was  de- 
livered to.  and  accepted  by.  the  clerk  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  check  wa.s  drawn  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress'  bail  bond 
fund  which,  it  would  seem,  must  have 
been  created  to  provide  bail  bonds  for 
other  Communists  than  Bsler.  as  the 
name  of  the  fund  would  seem  to  imply. 

These  facts  may  be  verified  by  inquiry 
of  Harry  Hull.  Esq..  clerk.  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  AmalK'amated  Bank  of  New  York, 
along  with  several  others  of  the  same 
name,  is  owned  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers'  Union,  which  union 
also  owns  and  operates  many  othpr  com- 
mercial businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  a  chain  of  four  frequency 
modulation  radio  stations,  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
A  few  years  ago,  that  union  represented 
to  the  FCC.  in  writing,  that  its  commer- 
cial concerns  repre.sented  investments  of 
more  than  $81,000  OCO. 

One  of  the  unions  frequency  modula- 
tion radio  stations— WFDR.  of  New  York 
City — has  a  working  arrangement  with 
a  Washington.  D.  C  .  frequency  modula- 
tion station,  namely.  WCPM,  the  officials 
and  stockholders  of  which  have  some- 
what questionable  backgrounds  and  con- 
nections for  being  in  the  radio  business. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers' 
Union  was  headed  by  Sidney  Hillman — 
of  "clear  it  with  Sidney"  fame — during 
the  hfetime  of  that  labor  leader. 

Let  us  hope  the  Buchanan  committee 
develops  the  facts  of  these  matters,  and 
reports  them  to  the  House. 


Universal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  pointed  and  challenging  edi- 
torial. Universal  Service,  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Post.  Boston,  Mass..  of  August 
11,  1950; 

Univirsal  Tsainino 

For  a  long  lime  this  country  has  resisted 
the  Idea  uf  universal  military  training.  The 
atmosphere  of  compulsion,  intrinsic  In  such 
a  system,  does  not  mix  easily  with  the  air 
of  free  democracy  which  we  are  used  to 
breathing.  As  a  peace-loving  nation,  we 
would  much  prefer  to  have  our  young  men 
preoccupied  with  planning  useful  careers  for 
themselves  than  to  start  them  off  with  a 
touj;h.  hardening  course  in  war  tactics  de- 
signed primarily  to  teach  them  how  to  fight 
and  kill 

But.  the  world  situation  belne  what  It  Is 
these  days,  we  are  coming  to  the  realization 


that  we  cannot  always  hsve  things  as  we 
like  them.  The  Korean  war.  for  the  second 
time  In  less  than  a  decade,  has  taught  us  a 
lesson  on  the  cast  of  the  lac».  of  jweparedness. 
and  the  International  crisis  as  it  goes  along, 
teems  to  get  worse  Instead  of  belter.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  easy  solu.lon  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  many  in  po&ltlcns  of  authority 
believe  there  will  not  be  for  years  to  come. 
The  course  of  events  Is  forcing  us  to  a 
decision  that  wlU  have  U.  be  faced  soon, 
regardless  of  how  the  fighting  goes  In  the 
Far  East,  for  this  is  a  basl:  Issue  that  goes 
deep  Into  the  family  fabric.  How  it  will  be 
settled  will  affect  virtually  every  Amfrlcnn 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  It  will  have 
far-reaching  consequences  on  our  way  of  life 
for  years  to  come. 

Congress  has  long  shlec.  from  taking  a 
stand.  But  now  It  will  huve  to  do  so.  It 
was  learned  yesterday,  throagh  a  spokesman 
for  the  Defense  Department,  that  a  bill  for 
universal  military  training  is  already  In  proc- 
ess of  preparation  and  will  be  presented  In 
short  order.  It  will  require  training  for  all 
youths  of  18  and  19. 

Contrasted  with  the  draft,  this  will  not  he  a 
rush  job.  It  wUl  not  even  go  Into  effect  until 
alter  the  Korean  war,  regardless  of  whether 
It  wins  early  passage  or  not.  It  Is  designed 
to  bring  our  country  up  to  snuff  on  a  long- 
♦  "rm  basis  in  conformance  with  the  uncer- 
tain days  that  He  ahead. 

It  will  be  hard  to  argue  aealnst  the  need  of 
such  a  measure  In  these  times.  It  will  be  a 
step  toward  stabUlty  In  a  field  where  we  have 
blown  hot  and  cold  In  the  past  with  costly 
results.  Certainly  we  do  not  Intend  to  let 
our  military  machine  rust  after  the  Korean 
war.  as  we  did  after  each  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  only  to  be  caught  by  surprise  again, 
with  consequent  heavy  loss  of  life  at  the 
start  and  an  immeasurably  harder  Job  to 
be  done  than  If  we  had  been  ready  In  the 
first  place. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  L'MT  also  on 
the  grounds  of  responsibility  and  education. 
The  training,  under  such  a  program,  would 
not  he  all  for  war.  lu  Instruction  would  be 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  with  many  facets 
reaching  Into  courses  of  college  caliber.  It 
would  provide  openings  for  many  boys  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  a  chance  to  develop 
their  talents.  And  it  wo\Ud  Indoctrinate  in 
all  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  toward 
their  country  that  would  make  them  Ijetter 
citizens  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Our  better  minds  are  all  for  such  a  program. 
A  special  committee  of  civilians  3  years  ago 
recommended  that  it  be  adopted.  President 
Truman  has  said  that  he  Is  In  favor  of  it. 
Now  the  final  word  rests  with  Congress. 

That  It  will  be  expensive,  quite  aside  from 
the  humsn  angle,  goes  without  saying.  At 
the  start  It  will  cost  an  estimated  »600.000.- 
000  a  year,  rising  to  a  possible  •3.000.000.000 
later.  It  will  Involve  900.000  youths  an- 
nually, as  well  as  200.000  military  men  who 
will  be  needed  to  train  them. 

The  project  Is  of  great  magnitude.  Indeed. 
But  so  are  the  stakes  of  the  international 
game  In  which  It  will  strengthen  our  hand. 


Well  Done,  Tribute  to  American  Red  tioi$ 


FJTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MI.^■Nt^wI  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  expre.ss  my  personal 
gratitude  and  the  tlianks  of  my  people 
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In  Minnesota's  Ninth  Congre.ssional  Dis-  Our  staty^tlrs  covering  estimated  property  Act  to  cover  Communl.sU  and  impMedly  f<?l- 

tnrt   tn  thp  Amfrinn   Rpri  rrn<;.s  for  thp  damage    caused    by    this   Rood   in   Muinjesota  low  travelers.     A  Federal  judxe  In  San  Fran- 

tUCt  to  llie  American  Kea  Cro.ss  lor  tne  ^^^  as  follows-  cLsco.   convinced   that    Harrv    Bridges    is   one 

aid   it   furnished   during   the   Red   River  ^^^^^^^j.  ^j  ^^^^^  destroved                          27  «^  t^*"  ""^""^  important  Communist  figures  in 

Valley  floods  this  spring  and  .summer.  Number  of  homes  damaged./.".'.""".!!       240  America,  has  ruled  that  the  alien  Kmgshore- 

The  disaster  services  of  the  Red  Cross  Number  of  other  buildings  destroved-        133  mens    union    leader    is    Inellijib.e    for    ball. 

county  Chapter  chairmen  in  the  disaster  Number  of  other  buildings  damaged.,  i.  040  n  '^^^^^^%^;!:,:Z  That  com! 

area-Paul     Hanson.     Kittson     County;  Very  truly  yours  munism  was  a  mere  domestic  heresv      Many 

Clarence  B.   Johnson.  Marshall  County;  ji,,i,tant  Administrator,  Disaner  Seriices.  Americans    are    rehevrd    by    the    signs    of    a 

Philip  A    Anderson.  Polk  County:   A.  H.  more  realistic  official  attitude  from  now  on. 

Fikkan.  Roseau  County;  and  Oliver  W.  .          ^^^— ^^^  g^^  .^  ^  ^^^  enouKh  that  communism 

Poole.  Clay  County.  j^^  stamped  out  here     There  is  no  rea- 

A  report  on  the  disaster  flood-relief  Lay  Off  son  at  all  why  those  who  tolerated  it  and 

program  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as                                  by  their  tolerance  encouraged  it  should 

given  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  August  8.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  now  be  accepted  as  guides  pointing  the 

1950.  by  C.  F.  Rowland,  assistant  admin-  or  way  out  of  the  p>otentially  disa.-trou.^^  sit--., 

istrator.  disaster  services,  American  Red  unw    n  A  DP  r    unPPMAN  uation  in  which  wo  are  involved. 

Cross  follows:  HUPt.  tLARL  t.  nUrrlflAn  Let  us  have  some  concrete  evidence 

THE  AMtaicAH  NATIONAL  Rrt)  Cross.  «''  Michigan  that  their  apparent  repentance  is  sin- 

Wanhington.D.C.  August  8. 19S0.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\t:s  cere,  a  cessation  of  their  efforts  to  tell 

Hon   Haro'.d  c.  HAGEN.  Tuesday  August  15,  1950  ^^^  '"^st  of  us  what  to  think,  say.  and  do. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington    D   c  Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michman.      Mr.  ^_— ^— — 

Mt  Dr.AB  Ma    Hagen:   The  American  Red  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  .some  publications. 

Cross  has  Just  terminated  its  di-^^aster  relief  ij^e  the  Washincton  Post,  and  some  indi-  Addresi  by  Senator  Martin  at  American 

proeram  In  North  Dakota  and  western  Min-  yiduals  like  the  Roosevells  and  President  i      •       r           »; 

nesota  which  has  been  in  operation  since  Truman,  have  over  the  years  regarded  Legion  LonvePtion 

^^•■"^^ '®                      ,»..*_.*       ♦^   <„  commumsmasaheresy.notacon.'^piracy. 

.cm:  oTrh!"  rticTriu^edT^rnnli  and  its  exponents  and  advocates  as  su-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

report  of  the  operation  as  thev  affect  the  perior  individuals,  superintellectuals.  ex-  or 

state   of   Minnesota.     The   director   of   this  ercising  the  ripht  of  free  thought,  speech  u«|^    FDWARD  MARTIN 

particular  operation  reports  on  the  very  ex-  and  press,  even  though  the  net  result  of  iivn.  i.ujini\u  mnixiin 

cellent  cooperation  received  from  the  Gov-  their  efforts,  if  successful,  would  be  the  or  rENNsvivAKtA 

ernor  of  the  State  and  all  the  State  agencies  overthrow  of  our  Goverrunent,  now  that  in  tHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

;i"rnr>SV«/hJS"4o:"?;u!;?™,u„",  either  by  force  or  sublertuse.  let  those  Mr.  MARTIN,     Mr.  Preslder>t.  I  ask 

enoui?h  to  be  victims  of  this  disaster.  who  have  criticized  attempted  to  intim-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

This  disaster  covered  a  distance  of   ap-  idate  and  silence,  all  who  over  the  years  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 

proximately  700  miles,  extending  from  Bow-  have    been    attempting    to    expose    and  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 

man  County  In  the  southwestern  part  of  eradicate  communism  and  its  adherents.  can    Leeion.    Department    of    Pennsyl- 

KorthmkotatotheLakeof  the  Woods  In  the  ^^..  ^f^  vania.  held  at  Philadelphia   on  August 

northwestern  part  of  Mlnnwota.     We  have  America  is  now  reapint;  a  harvest  of  n    1950 

operated  in  five  c°"""*^,|"  *^7^=^^.^^^^^  thorns  and  thistles  as  the  result  of  their  There  beme  no  objection,  the  address 

eTuln^Z  7our  deatrwlrrconrr^meS  sowing.    The  least  they  can  now  do  is  to  ^.^,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 

to  the  disaster:  one  man  in  Marshall  County  cease  to  claim  the  right  to  tell  US  where  as  follows: 

was  electrocuted  when  a  high-tension  wire  we  should  go  from  here.  address  of  United  States  Sinator    Edward 

broke  and  fell  into  the  water  near  where  he  ^n    editorial    from    the    South    Brnd  Maitin.  or  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Anntal 

was  standing.     Two  persons  were  killed   in  Tribune  of  August  11.  captioned  "Great  Convention  or  the  American  Lxcion,  De- 

Crookston  when  their  house  was  demolished  change"  reads  as  follows:  p.\rtment  or  Pennsyl\anu,  at  Philad-.l- 

by  a  gas  explosion  cau.«;ed  by  the  high  water  •                        change  'HU 

Bnd  one  boy  was  drowned  in  Moo^Jjead  when  ^v,.,.,^^  .^i^nrP  Mrnltor  exoressea  It  Is  alwavs  an   inspiration  to  attend  the 

he    broKe    through    the    ice    on    the   flooded  As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  expres^  mp«.t,ni?s  of  the  American  Lee* on 

area.     We  estimate  that  3.150  families  suf-  u    the    American    tradition   up    to   June   25.  '";*;'"/ ^  °i^^4_^^^^^^^^^         ^/^^^  ,.^^„  a^o 

fered  a  leas     Of  this  number  1.777  families  1950.  was  "more  or  less  willingness  to  consld-  ^  ^mce  it  was  organized  in  Pans  31  ^^a"  ^-J^ 

rfouested    assistance      One    thousand    four  er  communism  at  home  a  heresy,  not  a  con-  the  Legion  has  worked  ceaselessly  to  spread 

'hTdrrand-^mety-elght  families  were  glv-  splracy .•     To  a  marked  extent  that  tradition  the  g^pe    of  reai   A--anism^^^ 

ILTuS  rrvTerML°reedlnrma2  I^Teri^arifle^st^nserthrco^uniS  isrn  and  loyalty  to  the  flag,  but  U^as  exerted 

SJlter  Jra^poTt^t^on  and  feed  for  livestock.  actuaUy  was  a  conspiracy  Instead  of  a  mere  ^'Jl^^.^:^';J;^'T:iZ.^^^^^^^ 

In  add  tlon   241  families  received  individual  here.y  and  were  inclined  to  approve  of  pro-  American  strength  as  a  DuiwarK  01  peace  ana 

aalstaice      There  were  153  houses  repaired  tectlve    measures    In    conformity    with    the  freedom  in  the  »orld.                 ,^.    .^,„,„„ 

tni   3    house,    bmit       We    also   repaired    14  conspiracy  situation.     In  Washington,  espe-  Throueh    ail    its    existence    the    Ainencan 

;SS    buU°^   bi^ns    and    other    buUdincs.  clall3-  In  The  executive  branch,  the  attitude  lesion  has  ^f  ^Y^J'^f , ''>  .^^^^,^«"f  _P"^- 

?he  ^otalfmount  spent  for  relief  was  WL-  toward    Communist,    was    essentially    un-  ^'P'-,f[,°;^!;;!f  ^^^^/^  ^"  ^^'  ''''  °'  ^^'^*- 

3.9  35.  and  wa.s  ^^-'^"^"^  "  \°"-^^  '^^rmunlsts  and  fellow  travelers  made  th.  Jrave  ;roblems  -fronted  the  fcunding 

Rescue,  transportation,  and  shel-  most  of  the  opporiunliles  provided  for  them  fatners    when    they    met    In    the    Old    S.ate 

t" — — •^SqIm  by    the    official    attitude    in    the    war    years.  House  .0  establish  a  new  Nation. 

rood  and  clothing J' ^;t  1?  S  nee    1945.    even    while    the    revolutionary.  Tl.ey   had  no  thought  ol  personal   safety 

Rebuilding  and  repair...             -     33.  .21.  1  ^^^^^^j^j  ^^,^^  ^^  communism  was  oe-  when  thev  defied  the  armed  might  ol  the 

Medical,  nursing,  and  sanitation.        }*82  2i  ■;;        i^,„„  ^           ^av.  avowed  Reds  and  Bnti.sh  Empire                             ,     ,       .         , 

Household  furnishings-. - -     n.  794.  06  "^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  pro-c'ommunlst  while  re-  They  knew  that  the  struggle  for  American 

Farm     supplies,     llvestoc*.     and  rralning   from   actual   Communist    member-  liberty  would  be  long  and  perilous^ 

equipment — -       1.430.61  ;;^7    ./„  ^^^^g.^d  bv  official  tolerance      By  They    knew    that    victory    would    not    be 

Relief  expenditures,  by  counties,  are  shown  malting  until  the  war'  In  Korea  developed  to  achieved  without  blood,  suffering  and  sacri- 

below  act   In   accordance   with  the   lone-plain  fact  fice. 

"^'"^  •                     Minnesota  ?nat  communism  Is  a  conspiracy  the  Truman  But  they  faced  the  ^•\-;;;;''»J.^f  ^- ^2;: 

.                                       ills  229  96  administration  forfeited  public  acclamation  fidence  and  courage.    In  signing  the  Deciara 

Kittson  county »;5.  229  96  ^^J^J^^f  ""^f   realistic   action   against   th.  tion  of  Independence  they  prc<laimed  their 

Marshall    County... 'h^!^e,i  Reds  ^n^^ll  country  "f^ra  reliance   m   the   protection   of   Divine 

Polk  county ^^^  ^''^^^i^^.d^nt   Truman   1,   recommending  Providence"  and  pledged  to  each  other^our 

^«^°""^^--  I  SS  02  extension  of  the  Foreign  Agents'  Reservation  Uves.  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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We  ol  tlM  American  Legion  meet  here  to- 
day In  tlM  alMdow  o(  Independence  Hail. 
W*  mMt  at  •  time  when  the  United  States 
faces  problems  Just  as  grave  as  those  ot 
1776. 

To  preeerve  American  freedom  and  to  have 
the  world  trom  Communist  slaTery  calls  tor 
the  same  courageous  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

Jkf/kin  ve  are  called  upon  to  pledge  "our 
llTee.  our  lortunee.  and  our  sacred  honor" 
In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

To  ererv  memt>er  of  the  Legion  and  to 
every  other  loyal  American  those  soul-stir- 
rlng  words  have  the  same  meaning  u  they 
did  174  years  ago. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  everyone 
tliat  the  Godless  philosophy  of  communlam 
alms  to  conquer  and  dominate  the  world. 

It  should  t>e  perfectly  clear  that  we  face 
a  well  creanieed  and  strongly  equipped  of- 
fensive which  hopes  to  overrun  and  destroy 
every  nation  where  human  rights  are  recog- 
nized. 

It  should  now  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
conflict  in  Korea  is  not  Just  a  little  war  to 
be  fought  and  won  in  a  short  time  by  heroes 
on  the  front  line. 

We  would  be  lacking  in  patriotism  if  we 
Hoeed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  blazing 
batt'e  line  in  Korea  may  spread  Into  the  fury 
of  world  war  HI  on  many  fronU  in  the  Far 
Wt0t  and  in  Europe. 

BOW  many  previous  American  llvee  mtist 
be  loet  before  we  fully  uiider«tand  that  the 
future  of  civilization  bangs  in  (be  balance 
and  that  the  outcome  will  be  dcctdad  by  the 
measure  of  Amerlcao  mmtary  and  spiritual 
•trengtb? 

1  believe  mort  Americans  are  aware  bv  this 
tftne  that  we  are  beaded  for  a  final  show- 
down. 

It  may  not  cnme  Immediately.  Will  it 
come  this  year,  next  year,  or  within  the  next 
10  7mn7 

It  U  not  within  the  power  cf  any  of  us  to 
answer  that  question.  But  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, and  I  am  sure  my  comrades  of  the 
Legion  agree  with  me.  that  the  showdown 
Is  coming  and  we  must  be  prepared. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  l«glon 
It  mtist  be  said  that  It  was  among  the  first 
to  warn  against  the  danger oua  course  we 
were  following. 

Long  before  World  War  II  the  Legion  de- 
manded that  we  l>e  prepared  to  meet  any 
threat  from  fasdem  or  communism  or  any 
other  alien  philosophy  which  sought  to  de- 
stroy freedom. 

The  Legion  advocated  that  we  build  up  our 
Army  into  the  most  powerful  striking  force 
In  the  world,  that  we  strengthen  our  Navy 
on  every  ocean  and  that  we  give  our  Air 
Force  complete  superiority  over  thit  of  any 
potential  enemy. 

The  Legion  sought  support  for  universal 
mimar>-  training  so  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
have  a  reservoir  of  men  ready  for  service  in 

any  emergency. 

The  Legion  advocated  industrial  prepara- 
tion so  that  when  necessary  the  tremendous 
productive  capacity  of  the  United  States 
could  be  converted  immediately  to  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  Legion  demandinl  that  every  Red  and 
every  fellow-traveler  be  removed  from  posi- 
tions In  the  Government  where  many  held 
places   of    trust    and   Import iince. 

If  your  plan  of  an  adequate  national  de- 
fen.«f'  and  100  percent  Americanism  h.id  been 
heeded  there  might  have  been  no  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  no  South  Korea. 

The  Legion  program  for  national  defense 
was  not  popular  but  It  had  my  complete  sup- 
pi  rt  Bark  in  Mav  ■  f  K^47  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  national  convention  of  the 
Le«lon  In  Indlanapc^Us 

In  my  speech  I  said    and  I  quote: 

•Whlie  war  with  Ruaeia  may  not  be  Im- 
minent we  must  be  ready  t  -r  any  eventtial- 

Ity strong,  alert,  and  united  at  h'  me.    We'vs 

jot  to  keep  America  a  pui*tr:u:  e:.emy  and  a 
powerful  friend  abroad. 


•  Our  national  defense  mu^t  be  t>As«<i  upon 
the  IdeaU  of  a  republic.  That  means  equal 
obligation  as  well  as  equal  rights  for  every 
dtlien.  In  the  kmd  of  world  we  live  in 
todav.  In  which  things  happen  swiftly,  equal 
obligation  means  to  me  universal  mlllury 
training.  That  Is  the  only  way  to  be  ready 
on  time  when  an  emergency  occurs. 

•I  stand  for.  and  I  know  the  American 
Legion  stands  for.  a  highly  trained  Regular 
Army,  backed  by  a  well-organized,  properly 
trained  civilian  reserve. 

-We  .should  have  the  best  and  strongest 
Navy  and  the  best  and  strongest  Air  Force 
we  can  conceive. 

"We  had  them  In  the  recent  war.     Only 

fools  would  think  of  surrendering  them  now. 

■No  matter  how  hard  we  hope  and  pray. 

this    world    and   this   Nation    have    not    yet 

finished  with  conflict  for  all  time. 

'Until  the  aggressor  nations  agree  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  prove  they  want  to  live 
at  peace  with  us.  let  us  keep  our  muscles 
hard. 

"An  America  gone  soft  and  flabby  Is  an 
America  Inviting  attack. 

•Behind  the  front  Une  of  steel  and  fire 
we  must  keep  our  Indtistry.  our  labor,  and 
our  agriculture  ready." 

But  we  failed  to  keep  our  muscles  hard. 
And  today  we  are  paying  the  price  of  our 
unprenaredneM  with  the  lives  of  American 
boys  who  are  fighting  against  heavy  odds  In 
far  off  Korea. 

Why  do  we  find  oureelvee  In  this  critical 
•ltu*tion?  ^      .      _ 

Why  are  we  faced  today  with  nearly  all  of 
Asia  and  a  large  part  of  Europe  under  Com- 
munist domination? 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  It  la  because  we  sold 
out  one  country  after  another — at  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam— In  the  hope  of  appeas- 
ing Joe  Stalin. 

BecxMue  our  leaden  threw  In  the  ash  can 
the  recommendations  and  the  warnings  of 
Oen.  Pat  Hur'.ey.  General  Wedemeyer.  and 
other  real  Americans,  and  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  fuaay-mlnded  pro-CommunlsU  In  the 
State  Department  like  Alger  Hiss 

Because  the  Truman-Acheson  policy  In  the 
Far  East  was  responsible  tor  one  blunder 
after  another. 

Becaiose  our  Government  announced  pub- 
licly that  we  would  not  defend  South  Korea 
or  Fomosa.  giving  the  Communists  a  formal 
invitation  to  take  a  free  ride. 

Then,  when  President  Truman  suddenly 
reversed  that  policy,  we  found  ourselves  out- 
numbered and  outgunned  In  Korea,  com- 
pletely unprepared  to  stop  the  Communist- 
trained  and  equlpi^ed  North  Korean  divisions. 
It  was  shocking  to  learn  that  of  the  •60.- 
000.000.000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  de- 
fense during  the  lai^t  6  years  only  nine  bil- 
lions were  spent  for  new  aircraft,  ships,  tanks, 
and  other  weapons 

That  figure  and  the  developments  In  Korea 
make  It  perfectly  clear  tha»  we  are  totally  un- 
prepared now  to  meet  a  formidable  fije 

It  was  estimated  recently  by  Winston 
Churchill  that  Ru.ssla  today  has  175  active 
divisions  and  that  within  a  few  months 
she  could  put  300  divisions  In  the  field  Of 
the  active  divisions  one-third  are  mechanized 
or  armored 
What  do  we  have  to  match  that  strength. 
If  the  Communists  should  strike  tomor- 
row In  western  Europ*.  tislng  half  of  their 
divisions,  the  defending  forces  of  the  United 
States.  En/land  France,  and  Beleium  com- 
bined would  number  only  12  divisions,  of 
which  only  two  are  armored 

Well,  my  comrades  the  bl»  question  now 
is.  What  are  we  eol'ie  'o  do  at- out  It? 

I  can't  answer  that  question  because  Waah- 
in«?ton  tixlay  Is  a  bedlam  of  political  confu- 
sion The  admlnl<5tratlon  In  control  ap- 
parently has  no  definite  plan  of  action. 
There  Is  dei.iy,  liesitrtti  in,  and  ptissyfootlng 
at  a  time  when  decisions  of  paramount  im- 
portance must  be  made. 

piHVln^  f'T  p..iii!c;>l  advantage,  whether 
by  Democrats  or  Republicans.  Is  too  daoRer- 


cua  when  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
lean  people  are  at  stake. 

Politics  should  have  no  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people  should  be  told  now 
that  the  pre«;nt  situation  calls  for  Immediate 
and  complete  mobUlaatlon  of  all  our  forces, 
military,  labor.  Industrial,  agricultural,  finan- 
cial, and  spiritual. 

We  mun  arm  to  the  hilt— now— because 
this  time  there  will  be  no  one  to  hold  off  the 
enemy  while  we  get  ready  as  our  allies  did 
In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  st-ibUlze 
our  economy  and  to  prevent  Inflation 

This  calls  for  rigid  control  of  material* 
needed  for  war  production. 

It  calls  for  Immediate  freerlng  of  prices 
and  wages  to  prevent  a  race  between  earring 
and  the  cost  of  living.  Price  conUol  cannot 
be  effective  without  wape  control. 

All  Government  spending  not  connected 
with  national  defenae  must  be  cut  to  the 
bone. 

The  American  people  should  be  told,  com- 
pletely and  honestly,  the  dangers  that  may 
be  encountered  on  the  road  ahead. 

They  should  be  told,  fully  and  fairly,  the 
sacrifices  they  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
If  we  are  Involved  In  total  war. 

They  should  be  told  about  the  ftharply 
Increased  burden  of  taxation  they  wUl  be 
called  upon  to  assume  to  pay  th«  coet  oi 
our  Nation's  defense. 

The  people  should  be  given  this  informa- 
tion now.  It  tboukl  nut  be  delayed  untU 
after  the  Nuvember  election. 

When  the  American  people  are  honestly 
loformed  they  can  be  triisted  to  make  what- 
ever sacrlflcee  may  be  necessary.  wlUlofljr 
and  patriotically. 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  freedom  as  we 
Americans  know  It.  we  must  pay  for  the  OOM 
of  this  war  as  nearly  as  poeeible  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues. 

When  are  comrades  are  giving  their  lives 
in  battle  no  patriotic  American  should  be 
thinking  In  terms  of  Increased  profiu.  big- 
ger dividends,  or  higher  wages. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  everyone 
of  us  should  be  willing  to  push  all  his  chips 
into  the  game. 

All  that  counU  Is  victory. 
During  World   War   II.   we   observed   how 
certain  eelfifth  and  unpatriotic  men  enriched 
themselves    by    profiteering    and    In    black- 
market  operations. 

There  was  tax  dodging,  price  gouging, 
hoarding,  artificial  scarcities,  and  other  Illicit 
practices  which  sabotaged  the  war  effort. 

Some  became  millionaires  overnight,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  cltlEens. 
while  the  fiower  of  American  youth  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  on  foreign  soil. 
Tills  time  It  must  not  happen.  It  will 
not  happen  If  an  aroused  public  puu  patri- 
otism first  and  cooperates  to  prevent  such 
dastardly  practices. 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  war  for  their 
own  personal  enrichment  while  their  fellow 
Americans  endure  the  hardships  and  trage- 
dies of  war  deserve  the  contempt  of  every 
real  American  They  belong  behind  prison 
bars      They  are  traitors  to  their  country 

While  we  are  preparing  to  defend  freedom 
In  the  world  against  Communist  aggres&lon 
overseas,  let  us  not  relax  our  vigilance 
against  the  spread  of  communism  at  home. 
Every  enrolled  Communist  is  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  They  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  force.  They 
are  traitors  to  the  country  which  has  given 
them  freedom,  opportunity,  and  protection. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  revoke  the  cltl- 
r^nshlp  of  those  who  have  been  naturallred 
and  they  should  be  deported.  All  native- 
born  Commumsts  should  be  placed  wher* 
they  can  do  no  damage  to  our  American 
Inf^ntutlons. 

There  Is  no  group  In  the  United  States 
with  such  an  Imptirtant  part  to  pl..v  ;..  V..'.s 
crisis  as  the  American  Lesion. 
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We  may  have  a  hard  road  to  travel.  But 
Americans  In  every  generation  have  endured 
defeats  and  hardship  to  gain  liberty  and  to 
sustain  It. 

Our  forefathers  fought  for  freedom.  They 
earned  their  flintlock  rifles,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. In  order  to  gam  that  freedom. 

In  subsequent  wars  all  over  the  world  men 
have  carried  their  rifles,  with  fixed  bayonets; 
they  h.ive  fought  on  every  £ea;  they  have 
battled  in  the  air;  and  they  have  gone  under 
water  in  order  to  protect  those  freedoms. 

Regardless  of  the  brutal  hand  of  the  Reds 
In  Korea,  this  Is  no  time  for  hysteria  In  the 
United  States. 

We  must  not  be  dismayed.  We  must 
tighten  our  belts  and  work  and  fight  harder. 

W^e  must  have  courageous  leadership.  We 
must  have  willing  discipline.  We  must  move 
forward  with  our  flags  flying. 

The  American  flag  In  this  crisis  must  be 
the  banner  of  100-percent  freedom  of  the 
Individual.  It  must  be  100  percent  for  toler- 
ance and  100  percent  against  bigotry.  It  Is 
the  flag  of   100-percent  Americanism. 

We  win  welcome  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
who  believe  In  God.  In  Individual  freedom, 
and  tolerance. 

All  those  flags  can  wave  gloriously  to- 
gether, symbolizing  faith  In  our  Ideals,  faith 
In  ourselves,  and  faith  In  our  God.  With 
these  Ideals  In  our  hearts,  we  will  come  forth 
victorious. 


Formoia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M ASS ACHi7srrTS 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIXTS 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  wi.sh  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Boston.  Mass.. 
Thursday.  August  10.  1950: 

Before  another  day  passes  the  American 
people  should  come  to  grips  with  the  tre- 
mendous decision  they  face  In  Formosa.  The 
statement  of  Averell  Harriman  following  his 
hurried  trip  to  Japan  makes  It  clear  that 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  change  In  policy,  the  peo- 
ple win  have  to  press  It  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  moment  the  United  States  stands 
tm  the  br.nk  of  a  far  graver  danger  than 
Korea.  It  faces  the  possibility  of  war  with 
China.  It  would  enter  such  a  war  not  only 
without  United  Nations  sanction  but  without 
allies  and  even  against  the  desires  of  Its 
best   friends   in   Europe   and   Asia.     It   risks. 

Indeed,  not  only  war  but  the  itu-ning  of 

Asia  to  communism. 

Whv?  To  defend  the  principle  of  non- 
aggression,  as  In  Korea?  No.  Formosa  Is 
Involved  In  a  civil  war  In  China,  with  no 
line  crossed  and  no  Indictment  of  an  ag- 
gressor. To  obtain  a  vital  military  base? 
No.  Formosa  Is  less  than  vital  If  America 
strongly  holds  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines. 

Why  then?  Because  emotionally,  pollti- 
cal.y.  and  financially  certain  groups  In  the 
United  States  are  committed  to  the  Chiang 
Kal-.shek  regime.  Many  Americans  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  It  as  the  best 
agency  fcr  American  efforts  to  check  Comln- 
form  plans  In  Asia.  Others  greatly  admire 
the  long  struggle  of  Generalissimo  and  Ma- 
dame Chiang  against  Japan  and  the  Reds. 

But  has  not  America  fulfilled  Its  obliga- 
tion to  the  Chiangs?  Will  not  continued 
support  of  them  harm  the  struggle  to  save 
Asia  from  communism  and  from  Russian 
domination?      Can    anyone    cite    Impartial 


testimony  which  holds  that  Chiang  can  re- 
wln  tlie  confidence  of  the  Chinese  people 
or  defeat  the  armies  of  Mao?  Are  not  the 
nntl-Communlst  forces  in  China  more  llk?ly 
to  form  around  new  leadership,  free  from  the 
record  of  corruption.  Incompetence,  and  un- 
popularity which  clings  to  the  Chiang  re- 
gLme? 

What  are  the  likely  results  of  continued 
support  of  the  Chiangs?  Embroilment  with 
the  Chinese  Reds.  That  is  the  Chiangs'  best 
hope — as  it  is  Stalin's.  Moscow  doubtless 
counts  also  on  such  a  course  promoting  Rus- 
sian and  Communist  influence  by  further 
f.i:enatlng  Asian  opinion— plainly  stated  by 
India— which  supports  the  United  Nations  In 
Ko-ea  but  not  America  In  China. 

The  decision  announced  on  June  27  to 
Interpose  the  American  fleet  between  For- 
mosa and  the  mainland  was  a  reversal  of 
earlier  refu.sals  to  Intervene  In  China's  civil 
war.  It  aimed  at  neutralizing  Formosa  and 
leaving  Its  future  status  to  negotiation  and 
p-sslble  determination  by  the  UN.  But  the 
commitment  appears  too  small  to  Insure 
protection  of  Formosa  and  too  great  to  avoid 
entanglement. 

There  should  be  no  glossing  over  of  the 
ugly  features  of  an  alternative  policy.  It 
would  rl--k  Red  China's  conquest  of  Formosa. 
TTie  American  people  should  face  all  the 
Implications  of  that  rUk  They  should  also 
recognize  that  the  present  policy  does  not 
escape  it  And  they  should  count  the  posi- 
tive advantages  of  freeing  themselves  from 
all  the  rUks  entailed  by  continued  involve- 
ment with  the  Chiangs— including  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  on  the  Chinese  malniand. 


Stockholm  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  degislatii'e  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  here  a  clipping  from  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  which  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  urgent  need  for  the 
passage  of  the  Mundt-Fergu.son-John- 
ston  Communist  rpgistration  bill.  S.  2311. 

This  clipping  tells  of  a  prominent  Ca- 
nadian clerp3.-man.  editor  in  chief  of  the 
United  Church  Observer,  a  periodical 
which  reaches  2,000,000  people,  uho 
signed  the  phony  Stockholm  peace  peti- 
tion, and  has  now  repudiated  his  signa- 
ture. 

He  said  he  signed  the  petition  in  good 
faith  on  the  ground  that  the  appeal  was 
one  to  w  hich  any  peace  lover  might  hon- 
estly subscribe.  Subsequently,  he  dis- 
covered his  pictui-e  spread  across  the  To- 
ronto Communist  newspaper,  the  Ca- 
nadian Tribune,  revealing  the  close  tie- 
up  between  the  Communist  and  this 
phony  r>eace  petition. 

"Had  I  known  of  the  tie-up  between 
the  petitioners  and  the  Communi.sts,"  he 
declared.  "I  would  certainly  have  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  tiiousands 
of  well-wishing  people  have  been  sim- 
ilarly deluded  by  the  cunning  front 
strategy  used  by  the  Communists. 

It  is  precisely  for  the  protection  of 
these  people  that  S.  2311  provides  for 
the  complete  identification  and  registra- 


tion of  Communist  con.<jpirators.  Inno- 
cent people,  bujv  with  their  daily  affairs, 
do  not  have  the  skill  or  the  facihties  of 
following  the  Communist  cunning  and 
strategy.  For  their  protection  there  is 
required  careful  crii  ria.  expertly  ad- 
ministered by  competent  Government 
suthoritics.  to  expose  Communist-front 
strategy. 

This  protection  is  provided  by  S.  2311 
which  ought  to  be  passed  at  oiice 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  REConD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD, 
as  follows: 
A    Signer    Ccndtmns    Stockholm    ApprAi. — 

EDrroR  or  Citurch  F.^pct  Wa»ns  Canadi.ins 

Against  Pftition  as  Linkeo  Whh  Rr.DS 
(By  George  Dugan) 

Toronto.  August  14 — One  of  the  slpners 
of  the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  appeal 
warned  Canadian  clergymen  and  churchRoers 
today  to  refrain  from  adding  their  slenatures 
to  the  controversial  petition,  despite  their 
"passion  for  peace." 

The  warning  was  voiced  by  the  Reverend 
Dr  A  J  Wilson,  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  United 
Church  Oi>server.  In  the  leading  editorial  of 
the  periodical's  Augtist  15  issue,  out  today 

The  Observer.  pttMlibed  in  Toronto  m  the 
ofljclal  organ  of  Um  dltirch.  whu  h  claims  a 
membership  of  nearly  3XXX>.000  persons 

Dr.  Wilson  aald  be  bad  ilcned  tbe  petttim 
-In  good  faith'  several  weeks  ago  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  appeal  was  "one  to  which 
any  peace  lover  might  honestly  eubscribe  " 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  wrote,  "My  picture 
was  publlslied  under  a  sli-column  banner 
beading  In  the  Toronto  CommunUt  p«per. 
the  Canadian  Tribune  This  demonstrated 
a  close  tie-up  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
petition  and  the  CommunUts." 

APPTAL  U  COMDXMNIS 

Subsequently.  Dr.  Wilson  added  the  central 
committee  of  the  World  Council  ol  Churches, 
meeting  here,  warned  church  roembc-rs  that 
the  Stockholm  appeal  must  be  regarded  as  a 
"strategy  of  propaganda  rather  than  a  gen- 
uine peace  proposal." 

With  that  Judgment  "I  am.  In  the  light 
of  my  experiences,  in  full  accord.'  he  de- 
clared. 

•Had  I  known  of  the  tie-up  between  the 
petitlcners  and  the  Communl8t.s,  which  the 
hurried  publication  of  my  picture  in  the 
Iribune  and  the  subsequent  news  release 
have  established  beyond  the  shadow  ol  a 
doubt.  I  would  certanly  have  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  It." 

The  editorial  was  written,  Dr  Wilson  noted. 
after  he  had  received  a  query  from  the  Mon- 
treal Gazette  asking  confirmation  of  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Canadian  Peace  Con- 
gress that  he  had  signed  the  appeal. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  he  was  publishing  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  "to  make  clear  to 
cur  readers  the  views  of  the  editor,  and  to 
warn  ministers  and  members  of  the  church 
what  they  may  expect  if  their  passion  for 
peace  should  lead  them,  as  it  led  us.  to  sign 
the  peacj  petition,  which  is  widely  circulated 
and  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  'Stockhoim 
Appeal.'  " 

orTLAWING  or  BOMB  tTlCEI) 

The  StocKholm  appeal  was  Issued  last 
March  by  the  Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace. 
It  demanded  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  but  without  "efTectlve"  interr\a- 
tional  inst>ectlon  and  control. 

At  a  press  Interview  this  afternoon,  the 
Reverend  Dr  Toyohlko  Kagawa.  Japanese 
evantrelist,  said  that  he  had  expected  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Japanese 
clergyman  is  here  to  address  the  World  Con- 
vention on  Christian  Education,  nor  In  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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B»  pr«3lrt«l  thnt  evrn  i(  the  North 
Kor«*iM  were  driven  b»c]i  to  the  Thlrty- 
etgbtb  PmrAllel  they  would  continue  to  be  a 
threat. 

Asked  If  the  Korean  conflict  mlpht  lead  to 
a  third  world  war,  Dr  Kagawa  replied  that 
the  crista  In  that  country  waa  a  "continuation 
of  the  Second  World  War." 

He  discounted  the  ponlbUUy  of  an  IncrettW 
In  Ccmmunist  sUength  In  bis  country. 


Secretary  Braonao's  Zeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

c  r 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U^T^ED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Auijust  IS  ile<}islat:ie  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ixiitorial 
ertitkd  "Secretary  Brannan's  Zeal." 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Aueiist  11.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sbcxztakt  Brannan's  Zkal 

It  la  strange  to  find  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttxre  Charles  F.  Brannan  ao  disturbed  about 
the  recent  rises  In  some  commodity  prices. 
He  Is  the  campaigning  Secretary  who  baa 
developed  a  whole  Federal  prcigram  to  main- 
tain farm  prices  at  a  high  level.  I)ut  since 
tbe  Korean  emergency,  with  Its  resultant 
stimulant  to  prices,  he  has  been  niUltantly 
seeking  out  speculators  on  the  several  com- 
modity exchanges  with  Intent  to  bring  legal 
action  agalnirt  them  If  he  possibly  can.  He 
has  succeeded  In  arousing  some  public 
•enttment  against  speculation  as  though  It 
were  socnethlng  reprehenslbli*  and  had  no 
place  In  the  economy  of  the  Nation  though. 
for  the  volume  of  energy  he  baa  expended 
Hi  this  direction,  the  interest  Is  relatively 
pathetic. 

There  Is  more  than  concern  for  tbe  ad- 
ministration's useful  little  people  In  this 
outcry  from  Mr.  Brannan  and  his  specula- 
tor-probing Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 
Pending  before  Congress  Is  the  adnlnUtra- 
tlon'B  bill  for  economic  controls  «nd  In  It 
Is  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ajirlculture 
to  fix  margins  on  futures  tradintj  in  the 
i»e\'en  commodities  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  These  commiadltleti — wheat, 
■oybeans.  cottonseed  oil.  lard.  eggs,  wool  tops, 
and  cotton — account  for  80  percent  of  the 
trading.  This  would  give  the  [lolltically 
operated  Department  of  Agriculture  strong 
eontrol  over  the  market  pUces  of  the  Nation's 
commodity  buyers  and  users. 

ITnlawful  speculation  Is  polked  at  all  times. 
It  Ls  hard  to  get  away  with  anything  which 
violates  the  letter  of  the  Exchange  Act.  Be- 
caurie  commodity  prices  rose  after  the  Korean 
Incident,  It  should  not  Indicate  anything 
more  than  Is  Indicated  by  the  price  rtses 
In  other  goods  and  services.  Thi*  use  of 
futures  trading  to  hedge  against  price  fluc- 
tuatlona  Is  an  old.  honorable  device  to  main- 
tain equable  operating  co«t5  throughout  the 
year  and  assure  stable  retail  price*.  With- 
out tbe  speculator  there  would  be  no  futures 

rket  In  which  to  hedge  Care  anould  be 
by  Congress  to  see  that  nothing  U  done 
to  vpset  the  established  and  natural  func- 
tion of  this  Important  center-cog  of  the 
Nation's  economic  machinery.  Mr.  Brannan 
has  doi>e  little  to  show  he  would  be  able 
to  Mlmlnlster  commodity  trading  aiy  better 
than  those  who  Co  it  now  under  a  free 
system. 


WiM  Farmer!  Be  the  Go.-\t$  of  a  Wartime 
Inflation? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OK    N.   KTH    DAKtrrA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  IS  ilegislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Will  Farmers  Be  the 
Goats  of  a  Wartime  Inflation?  "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  full,  and  also  the  table,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
released  in  May  1950.  together  with  the 
figure.s  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
|Frcm  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  cf  St.  Paul. 

Minn.,  for  Augtist  7.  1950 1 

Will  Farmess  Br  the  Goats  of  a  Wartime 

Inflation? 

Farmers  have  been  squeezed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  by  falling  prices  and  Increas- 
ing costs.  Will  they  be  the  goats  again  of 
Inflation  If  prices  are  frozen  or  rolled  back? 

Here  Is  the  record  of  what  farmers  have 
received  In  terms  of  wages.  Will  the  freeze 
be  at  two  bits  an  hour  or  on  a  par  with  labor 
and  Industry? 


Type  of  tarminK 


Spring    whfst.    whfst 

routibaRp.  livestock 

Corn     Belt    ca5h-Krain 

farmer 

r<irii    Brit    formrr,    hojt, 

'Uiry 

S|<rmit  wheat  smalKerain 

Jarmer 


HoTirly 

1%'  to 

llMl 


•D.  25 
.» 
.34 
.» 


Hourly     Hmirly 


IWH 


$1.57 
1.63 
1.02 

l.M 


I'.'fJ 


1  07 

.1^1 


The  abore  figures  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  released  In  May  1950. 

The  flgiuvs  represent  what  you  get  when 
you  divide  all  your  net  earnings  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  all  labor  used  on  your  farm. 

Farmers  demand  stability  at  full  parity. 


Improvemenf  ol   Our  Intellifcnce  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  L.4.NE 

OF  iKASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"VES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  interesting  article.  This 
letter  appeared  in  the  column  of  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday  Herald.  Boston,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 13.  1950: 

PcttMEi    Zachauas   Aibb   QUMffiuw   8rr-Up 

To  the  Editob  of  the  HcaALs: 

I  have  just  read  Senator  Saltonstall's 
plea  for  support  of  our  countrymen  in  Ko- 
rea. Bill  Cunningham's  analysis  of  the  Ko- 
rean situation,  and  yotir  splendid  editorial 


entitled  "Prophecy  of  Peril."  in  which  you 
analyze  my  former  associate.  Admiral  Zach- 
arias'  forthcoming  book.  Behind  Closed 
Doors. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  Is  interesting  to 
recall  some  suggestions  we  made  In  1944.  At 
that  time  I  was  serving  as  •  special  assistant 
to  Admiral  Zacharlas.  who  was  then  deputy 
director  of  naval  Intelligence.  We  had  Just 
completed  a  personnel  audit  of  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  Intelligence  Service,  for  which 
work  we  were  ostracized  and  divorced  from 
Intelligence  activity.  (Incidentally,  the  Earl 
Report  on  the  United  State  Naval  InteUl- 
gence  Service,  which  has  never  been  declas- 
Elfled  as  a  secret  document  to  my  knowledge, 
might  make  Interesting  reading  for  som?  of 
the  brass  In  Washington  now.>  Admiral 
King,  who  was  one  of  the  really  great  naval 
officers  cf  all  time,  thought  that  our  Intelli- 
gence activities  could  be  Improved.  We 
agreed  and  set  out  on  the  task  of  doing  It. 

Generally  It  was  our  notion  that  we  would 
have  to  shsrpen  to  razor  keenness  our  real 
and  partially  developed  skUls  of  Intelligence 
and  psychological  action.  We  felt  that  it 
was  Important  to  do  this  so  that  we  could 
prevent  war  and  win  the  peace.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  Intelligence  soundly  conceived, 
projjerly  organized,  and  well  administered 
offered  the  most  fruitful  avenue  along  which 
to  proceed  toward  peace. 

We  felt  rather  strongly  that  the  force  of 
Ideas,  proven  time  after  time  of  tremendous 
effectiveness  during  the  war  kks  undeniably 
an  area  of  effort  which  needed  further  meth- 
ods, although  necessary  In  s^me  areas  were 
felt  to  be  about  as  Importan'  as  the  massed 
Infantry  attack,  and.  about  is  effective.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  psychological  action  so 
effectively  developed  by  the  Russians  could 
well  be  the  mechanism  by  ^  hlch  we  could 
lose  the  peace,  and  perhaps  :he  very  things 
we  were  fighting  for. 

Dnfortunately  for  this  country  our  notions 
fell  on  deaf  ears,  or  our  writings  commanded 
the  eyes  of  men  who  could  nrt  read.  All  ex- 
cept one.  and  that  one.  a  great  man.  and  a 
strong  one.  Jim  Forrestal.  He  agreed  wltli 
us.  Admiral  Zacharlas'  broadcasts  to  the 
Japs  resulted.  These  were  practical  mani- 
festations of  what  we  meant;  by  ideological 
Intelligence  activities. 

Our  stupid  national  policies  soon  caught 
up  with  our  efforts.  There  was  the  larger 
problem  of  the  unification  of  our  armed 
services.  Intelligence  was  shelved.  Knowl- 
edge of  what  a  potential  enemy  was  going 
to  do  was  again  relegated  to  the  "cookie 
pusher."  To  aU  Intents  and  purposes  effec- 
ti\e.  dynamic  as  opposed  to  static,  intelli- 
gence activities  went  by  the  board.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  pervading  our  na- 
tional thought  that  the  usefulness  and  neces- 
sity of  psychological  action  agencies,  and 
dynamic  Intelligence  organimtlons  termi- 
nated with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  How 
fatal  this  kind  of  thinking  has  been  is  known 
only  to  our  dead  and  rotting  countrymen 
In  Korea. 

The  futtire  security^  of  this  country  de- 
pends largely  on  an  objective  and  scientific 
approach  to  the  ba.slc  functional  problem  of 
th»  Bost  propitious  use  of  our  Intellectual 
faculties. 

Although  the  present  outlxrk  Is  grim  and 
very  grave.  I  for  one  have  f:ilth  ai:d  a  firm 
belief  in  the  Inherent  ablllt:.  of  our  leaders 
finally  to  focus  their  attention  on  problems 
that  need  attention  and  wltl.  falrne&s  to  all 
and  spite  toward  none  cleaily  and  Intelli- 
gently solve  those  problems  I  hope  they 
don't  wait  too  long  before  fot-uslng  en  It. 

The  Russians,  our  present  oppor.enia  are 
students  of  the  psyche  (the  mind),  and  hnve 
long  known  to  be.  they  have  perfected  this 
form  of  warfare  to  a  point  w.iere  It  Is  as  ef- 
fective as  the  blltEkrelg  first  wa?.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  had  better  perceive  this  and 
understand  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
with  w:.om  we  hnve  to  deal  and  provide  a 
mechanism  which  can  deal  with  them. 
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You  Imply  that  Admiral  Zacharlas  has  a 
few  axes  to  grind.  Including  by  implication 
the  sale  of  his  book.  I  associated  personally 
with  Admiral  Zacharlas  for  more  than  3 
years  on  and  off.  and  since  for  upward  of 
10  years  In  all.  He  Is  absolutely  of  sterling 
Integrity.  There  Is  no  liner  naval  officer  In 
the  country  today.  There  Is  no  better  in- 
formed man  on  intelligence  activities.  His 
treatment  by  the  United  Stales  Navy  Is 
shocking,  perhaps  as  shocking  as  his  book  is. 
He  Is  a  great  American,  a  true  patriot,  a  man 
who  has  unselfishly  taken  on  the  mission  of 
trying  by  his  books  and  lectures  lo  teach  the 
uninformed  something  about  the  finer  arts 
of  Intelligence  activities.  If  by  these  ac- 
tivities he  is  able  to  better  pr(amote  the  mis- 
sion. I  say  praise  God.  for  we  ai-e  pretty  near- 
ly In  the  position  of  being  desperately  In 
need  of  divine  guidance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  had  better  do  a  little  hard  and  clear 
thinking. 

Elliott  Eaxl. 


Aid  to  Franco  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 

■  } 

'  HON.  KUBCRT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OK   M:N.Nt.^|'T.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  August  15  <legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.seni  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch, one  dated  August  3  and  the  other 
dated  AuKUst  4.  pointing  out  the  signifi- 
cance and  seriousness  of  the  Senate  ac- 
tion recently  in  voting  aid  to  Franco 
Spain.  The  editorials  express  the  oppo- 
sition and  the  concern  of  many  people 
and  groups  in  connection  with  this 
action,  and  urge  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  rectify  the  error  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August 

4,  19501 

Firmic  Senators  Vindicattd 

President  Truman  displayed  leadership  by 
his  prompt  and  direct  oppoetlon  to  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
Mil.  This  amendment  attempts  to  order  the 
Export-Import  Banlr  to  lend  IIOO.OOO.CKX)  to 
Franco  for  his  limping  regime  In  Spain. 

As  Mr.  Truman  says,  such  an  amendment 
Is  entirely  out  cf  place  In  the  foreign-aid 
bill.  It  should  be  removed.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  rescind  Its  Ill-considered  act.  the 
)ob  will  be  one  for  the  House.  The  bill  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  White  House  with  this  out- 
of- place  amendment  tacked  on. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  also  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  a  shotgun  order  from  Con- 
gress to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  Span- 
ish loan  Thus,  this  65  to  15  vote  in  the 
heavily  Democratic  Senate  has  now  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  two  ufficials  most  respon- 
sible for  American  foreign  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State. 

The  sponsor  of  this  hendlong  amendment 
was  Senator  O  M*HONrT  of  Wyoming  and  Its 
supporters  Included  Senators  McCaxSan  of 
Nevada.  O'CoNot  ot  Maryland,  anu  McCax- 
THT  Of  Wisconsin. 

Since  the  side  of  the  15  opposing  Senators 
has  now  bren  upheld  by  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  Acheson.  thL»  small  band  de- 


serves to  be  saluted  for  Its  courage.  They 
did  not  know  they  would  have  such  high- 
placed  support.  They  voted  against  the 
Franco  amendment  because  they  believed  It 
was  bad  business.  Their  constituents  de- 
serve to  know  who  they  are: 

Republicans:  Moasx.  Oregon:  Ectok.  Mon- 
tana: Flandees,  Vermont,  and  WnxUMS. 
Delaware. 

Democrats:  Anukxson.  Ifew  Mexico;  Ben- 
ton. Connecticut:  Btrd.  Virginia:  DoncLAs, 
Illinois;  Frear,  Delaware:  Graham,  North 
Carolina:  Grezn.  Rhode  Island:  Hill.  Ala- 
bama: HUMPHRCT.  Minnesota:  LxHikiAN,  New 
York:  and  Thomas.  Utah. 

Delaware  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  both  of  lu  Senators  voted  "no." 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Po,«:t -Dispatch  of 

August  3,  1950) 

And  Now  Franco 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  opposition 
to  the  proposed  $100,000,000  loan  to  the 
Franco  dictatorship  in  Spain  Is  qualified. 
but  it  Is  welcome  however  limited.  Surely 
the  House  will  now  give  more  thought  to 
what  is  involved  than  did  the  Senate  when 
It  passed  the  loan  bill  by  the  headlong  vote 
of  65  to  15. 

Before  the  Truman  administration  directs 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  send  a  loan  to 
Spain's  Fascist  overlord,  somebody  around 
the  White  House  should  count  the  terrific 
cost  of  such  a  step.  And  this  cost  needs  to 
be  reckoned,  hardly  at  all  In  terms  of  money, 
but  in  the  good  will  of  democratic  people 
and  peoples  aspiring  to  be  free  around  the 
world. 

Franco  was  set  up  by  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini. The  Axis  dictators  used  the  little 
Fascist's  war  against  the  Spanish  Republic 
as  a  proving  ground  for  World  War  II.  They 
tried  out  new  weapons,  new  tactics,  and  put 
armed  forces  in  as  though  they  were  taking 
part  In  maneuvers.  Without  the  suppjort 
of  the  dictators  In  Berlin  and  Rome, 
Franco's  armed  rebellion  would  have  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most. 

As  It  turned  out.  El  Caudlllo  was  the  only 
one  of  the  despicable  trio  who  survived 
popular  wrath.  By  a  series  of  good  fortunes, 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  he  has  managed 
to  hang  on,  though  the  financial  basis  of  his 
Iron-handed  rule  Is  and  has  been  shaky  for 
a  long  time. 

A  loan  to  Franco  would  do  the  United 
States  a  vast  amount  of  harm  among  distant 
peoples  whose  support  ve  should  be  vert 
eager  to  have.  It  would  amount  to  official 
notice  that  we  will  support  any  dictator, 
no  matter  how  repressive  his  regime.  If  we 
think  it  is  to  our  advantage — or  if  some 
influential  pressure  group  is  able  to  put  that 
Idea  across. 

Just  how  many  police  state  characteas  do 
we  In  the  United  States  Intend  to  tie  up 
With?  We  gave  our  backing  to  such  a  small- 
scale  dictator  In  South  Korea's  Syngman 
Rhee.  Now  we  are  having  to  explain  that 
the  United  States  went  to  the  defense  of 
peace  In  the  Orient  and  rot  to  uphold  Rhee 
and  his  reactlonarj-.  stronp-arm  methods. 

After  backing  Chiang  Kai-shek  much  too 
long  without  obtaining  a  change  in  his  dic- 
tatorial and  corrupt  rule,  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration finally  decided  it  had  poured 
money  down  Chiang's  rat  hole  long  enough. 
Now  because  of  the  possible  relation  of  For- 
mosa to  ovir  military  operations  In  Korea, 
General  MacArthur  Is  talking  about  all-out 
defense  of  Formosa.  That  could  Involve  the 
United  States  In  a  war  v.  ith  Mao's  Chinese 
government  which  has  driven  Chiang  off  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Naturally  Chiang  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  unload  his  lost 
war  on  us. 

Indochina  and  Greece  uiso  come  to  mind 
and  the  list  could  be  extended.  In  too  many 
places  we  are  seeming  to  back  the  unpopular 
dictators  or  puppets  against  whom  commu- 


nism has  been  able  to  present  Itself  as  a 
people's  movement. 

Why  do  we  need  to  lend  more  color  to 
this  by  sending  9100.000.000  to  Franco  to  bol- 
ster up  his  sagging  economy?  If  thL«;  Is  a 
military  move,  let  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
say  so  and  let  the  case.  If  there  is  one.  be 
presented  for  It  on  that  basis.  II  It  Is  merely 
the  economic  shot-ln-the-arm  which  Sen- 
ator McCaeran  cf  Nevada  and  other  Franco 
apologists  have  been  trying  to  arrange,  then 
let  that  be  no  less  clear. 

And  if  the  loan  is  proposed  as  a  military 
measure  Washington  should  reflect  on  Its 
Inevitable  effect  on  all  of  western  Europe 
above  the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  Is  It  our 
wish  to  serve  notice  that  France,  western 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  all  are  writ- 
ten off  In  advance? 

Franco  Is  against  democracy  just  as  much 
as  Stalin  Is.  All  he  wanu  of  us  Is  our 
money.  We  should  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  him  and  his  denial  of  the  human 
rights  we  cherish. 


Address  by  Edwin  S.  Lanier  Before  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Durham,  N.  C. 


EXTEN."=ION  OF  RKM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday.  August  15  <legislath'e  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con'=;ent  tn  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Edwin  S.  Lanier,  mayor  of  Chapel 
Hill.  N  C  .  delivered  before  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Durham,  N.  C.  on  Au^^ust  10. 
1950. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communism  in  Chap£l  Hill 

Figuratively  we  In  Chapel  Hill  dwell  In 
glass  houses.  Nearly  anything  that  happens 
In  Chapel  Hill  has  enough  State-wide  inter- 
est to  give  the  newspapers  a  chance  to  splash 
It  across  their  pages. 

For  Chapel  ii^li  I  beg  you  and  the  other 
I>eople  in  North  Carolina  who  may  have  done 
so  to  quit  ridiculing  and  speaking  unkindly 
of  us  just  because  we  are  cursed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  temporary  presence  of  some 
transient,  lying,  rattlesnake  Communist  and 
a  few  of  his  loud-mouthed,  moronic  sympa- 
thizers. Because  two  of  them  now  happen 
to  get  their  mail  through  the  Chapel  Hill 
post  office  and  some  of  their  propaganda  lie 
sheets  through  the  local  express  office  (al- 
though they  do  not  live  in  Chapel  HUl  and 
are  rarely  seen  on  the  streets  of  Chapel  Hill), 
still  we  get  branded  throughout  this  State 
for  being  a  spawning  and  breeding  ground 
for  Communists  and  circulators  of  the  com- 
munistic Stockholm  peace  petition. 

One  of  those  traitors,  we  believe.  Is  the  one 
who  recently  slipped  around  town  under 
cover  of  darkness  scattering  handbills  de- 
nouncing your  Judge  Wilson.  That  rag  was 
signed  by  an  anonymous,  crowning  He. 

Percentagewise,  what  town  In  North  Caro- 
lina of  20,000  or  more  people  can  guarantee 
that  it  has  less  Communists  than  we  have  In 
Chapel  Hill? 

Still  we  are  ashamed  that  we  have  had  or 
may  now  have  a  single  one  there.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chapel  Hill  despise  a  Communist  and 
his  fellow  travelers  Just  as  much  as  any  of 
you  do.     We  hold  the  termltic  traitors  to  our 
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country  In  nftuse«tln«  contempt  and  be- 
grudge th*m  the  fre«  fclr  th«y  breathe  I 
don't  believe  there  Is  »  community  anywhere 
In  this  countrv  more  alert  and  more  dlUgent 
than  Chapel  Hill  to  get  the  facta  about  Com- 
munists and  communistic  actlvUte*  and  to 
report  thcae  facta  to  the  FBI. 

There  Is  not  an  cOclal  flle  or  governmental 
•fency  pers'jnnel  folder  In  Chapel  HIU  that 
to  not  readily  available  to  the  FBI  and  the 
congressional  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

We  are  not  Eu  Ruxs,  and  vre  will  not 
take  the  law — or  the  lack  of  needed  law — 
into  our  own  hands.  We  have  done,  and  we 
will  earnestly  continue  trying  to  do.  in  Chapel 
Hill,  as  we  all  everywhere  have  been  directed 
to  do  by  J  Edear  Hoover — report  all  the  facts 
we  can  get  to  the  FBI. 

Furthermore,  we  will  continue  pleading  to 

Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
Communists  to  t>e  what  they  actually  are. 
and  to  strip  them  naked  of  the  protections 
of  cur  Constitution  which  they  hide  behind 
while  they  fanatically  seek  the  u*e  of  every 
deceit  and  trick  their  pathetic,  sordid,  twisted 
minds  and  Imagination  can  concoct  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  the  Government  based  on 
tnat  ConsUtution.  We  have  not  refrained 
from  enacting  legislation  against  burglars 
for  fear  that  thieves  would  go  under  ground, 
nor  .against  bootleggers  on  the  theory  that 
legislation  against  bootlegging  would  make 
all  of  them  law-abiding  citizens.  Because  I 
have  sutMcribed  to  constitution  of  humane 
treatment  to  animals  does  not  prevent  me 
from  dealing  decisively  with  a  bedbug  or  rat- 
tlesnake which  I  may  find  in  my  home. 
Ivcrythlnf  In  me  rebels  when  I  see  a  picture 
of  a  young  husband  and  father  leaving  his 
family  to  face  death  at  the  hands  of  Com- 
munists in  Korea  and  on  the  same  page  the 
picture  of  2  of  the  10  Communists  who  for  10 
months  heaped  contempt  and  Insults  on  a 
Federal  court  Judge  during  their  trial  for  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  American 
Government. 

If  we  stop  otir  personal  efforts  to  combat 
communtFin  when  we  have  reported  facts  to 
the  FBI  and  then  stand  around  burning  out 
the  wires  of  o\ir  nervous  system  denouncing 
communism,  we  have  overlooked  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  of  defense. 

We  are  grossly  and  densely  Ignorant  about 
communism.  The  truth  at>out  communism 
would  frighten  every  one  of  us — and  all  cf 
the  people  of  these  United  States — as  much 
as  scales  frighten  an  overweight  pi*rson. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  United 
States,  other  than  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist gang,  really  know  and  understand  what 
communism'  is  driving  at  and  what  It  has 
done  wherever  It  has  succeeded  In  dividing, 
conquering,  and  enslaving. 

Not  a  dozen  1050  graduates  of  the  Durham 
High  School,  or  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School, 
or  any  other  high  school  In  North  Carolina. 
can  write  two  factual  and  intelligent  para- 
graphs about  communism.  How  many  of  us 
In  this  room  could  stand  up  and  from  his 
own  knowledge  cite  three  points  s*-t  out  In 
the  Communist  manifesto,  or  give  the  barest 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Communists  from 
Karl  Marx  to  date? 

Just  as  we  will  continue  living  In  ele- 
mental fear  of  polio  until  we  learn  Its 
secreu  and  how  it  paralyzes,  we  will  live  In 
fear  of  and  face  the  dangers  of  communism 
tin  til  there  is  wide  knowledge  among  all  peo- 
ple of  the  facts  about  communism.  Be  not 
deoetved — communism,  regardless  of  all  Its 
slobberlngs  about  civil  rights  and  the  tm- 
perfectlooa  of  a  developing  democracy,  is 
aimed  at  and  relentlessly  and  fanatically 
pushed  toward  one  over-all  objective,  namely, 
the  complete  annihilation  of  personal  free- 
dom, the  complete  overthrow  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  the  smothering  out  of 
every  expression  of  faith  Ln  God  and  the 
pracUcc  ul  Cbrutlantty. 


Ohio  Soldierf  in  the  Capture  of  Manila 

EyrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

Ot    OH.O 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  IS  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dated  July 
24. 1950.  and  publi.shed  in  that  newspaper 
under  date  of  July  27,  1950.  The  letter 
deals  with  the  part  taken  by  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Division  in  the  capture  of 
Manila. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Those  PaisiNT  at  Manila 
RowAYTON,  Conn..  July  24,  1950. 
To  the  Nrw  York  Herald  Tribune: 

If  we're  going  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
who  took  Manila,  lets  reaiiy  set  It  straight. 

Mr.  Milton  MacKaye  writes  to  point  out 
that  the  Eleventh  Airborne  Division  did 
much  of  the  dirty  work  that  enabled  the 
First  Cavalry  to  drive  the  initial  column  Into 
the  Philippine  capital.  He  makes  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Tweniy- 
flfth  Divisions,  which  deserve  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  especially  the  Thirty- 
seventh.  As  a  war  correspondent  who  at  one 
time  or  another  was  with  all  the  divisions 
named.  I  can  attest  to  the  statement  that 
the  Thirty-seventh  "Buckeye"  Division,  an 
Ohio  National  Guard  outfit,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  Manila  fighting.  Coming  down  the 
Luzon  plains  from  Llngayen  Gulf.  It  ran  Into 
the  toughest  opposition  and  made  possible 
the  Iftst-mlnute  dash  of  Brigadier  General 
Chase's  First  Cavalry  column.  The  latter  in- 
deed reached  Manila  first  and  liberated  the 
Santo  Tomas  prisoners,  but  the  Thlrty- 
seventh  actually  took  Manila  in  force  hours 
later  and  then  had  the  dirtiest  Job  of  clean- 
ing out  Jap  snipers. 

There  has — Mr.  MacKaye  Is  right — l)een 
some  ezaggerntlon  of  the  First  Cavalry  fu- 
perlorlty.  Nevertheless.  It  was  and  Is  one  of 
'  the  best  in  the  business.  It  did  the  most 
dashing  work  in  Luzon,  as  elsewhere,  and 
has  therefore  been  the  most  publicized.  The 
all-around  teamwork  In  the  Luzon  campaign. 
Involving  a  half  a  dozen  divisions  or  more. 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated  and  is.  In 
the  final  analysis,  a  tribute  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  leadership  and  stratet^ic  genius. 

ROBEXT  SHAPLEN. 


The  Stockholm  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

11-    ,V    '.    .  H    1'  <  K     r  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20>,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ptacc — It  Could  Be  Wonder- 
ful" published  in  the  Jewish  Veteran, 
monthly  newspaper  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  tlie  Umted  Stat«^  of  Amcrlcit. 


There  beiOR  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printe'l  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PiAcm— It  Cotru)  Be  WoNocam. 

«?en  while  It  was  gettlm;  ready  to  wield  a 
big  stick  In  Korea,  communism  was  Ulklng 
lovidly  of  peace  on  March  19  of  this  year. 
When  a  covey  of  red-tin  4fd  doves  lit  on 
S'-ockhilm  for  a  meeting  of  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Partisans  of  Peace. 

From  this  temporary  cote  there  emerged 
the  Stockholm  resolution,  a  straight-faced 
expression  demanding  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapiins.  strict  Intcrnatlor.al  control  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  condemnation  of  the  first 
government  to  us"  atomic  weapons  as  a  war 
criminal. 

The  gimmick  In  this  seemingly  noble 
statemeiit  of  principle  was  that  the  strict 
International  control  advo<ated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  weapons  was  the  Soviet 
plan  rejected  by  the  United  Nations  as  un- 
enforceable because  It  failed  to  provide  tor 
the  United  States-backed  principle  of  inspec- 
tion of  atomic  plants. 

On  'fiy  31.  less  than  a  m^nth  before  North 
Korean  troops  were  to  stirge  across  the 
thlrty-elehth  partUel.  the  partisans  of  peace 
claimed  100.000.000  signatvres  to  their  res-o- 
lution.  In  the  United  States,  the  btisy  little 
bees  on  the  Dally  Worker  be^an  promotional 
activities  and  the  soUcUinK  of  signatures' In 
major  American  cities.  In  no  time  at  all,  the 
wares  of  the  partisans  for  peace  were  on 
display  at  the  Peace  Information  Bureau  In 
New  York  and  the  National  Labor  Peace  Com- 
ference.  This  September  something  called 
the  National  Peace  Congress  is  to  convene  In 
New  York. 

There  is  a  strangely  familiar  lift  to  the 
paeans  sung  to  peace  in  Communist  circles 
these  days.  The  tune  differs  in  minor  de- 
t.ills  from  the  melody  Inttned  by  Hitler  at 
Munich  In  September  1938  There  Is  also  a 
new  fiddler  calling  the  tune,  a  musician 
named  Stalin.  But  at  the  bottom,  there  Is 
the  war  In  Korea  Just  as  In  1939  there  was 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslov  tkla. 

Peace,  It  is  generally  agreixl,  could  be  won- 
derful. But  on  the  terms  set  forth  by  Com- 
munist-petition backers  ths  buzzard  would 
replace  the  dove  as  the  blrJ  of  peace. 

The  peace  petition,  aimed  at  Inveigling  all 
people  who  have  a  genuine  ceslre  to  see  tre.n- 
qulllUy  restored  to  this  quivering  planet, 
reveals  nothing  of  the  Intentions  of  Its  Com- 
munist authors.  For  those,  one  must  turn  to 
Soviet  deeds  as  reflected  ;n  communism  s 
past  record  and  in  its  naked  aggreeelon  la 
Korea  today. 

The  pattern  of  Communlft  behavior  until 
now  gives  no  encouragement  that  Soviet  cries 
of  peace  bear  any  closer  relationship  to  the 
cause  of  man's  freedom  than  when  Molotov 
and  Ribbentrop  signed  a  pence  pact  in  1939. 
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Hungry  Horse  Kelly 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  M   N:.^N.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  Speaker,  In 
addition  to  the  news  st-Dries  and  edi- 
torials. I  included  with  ray  remarks  on 
the  passing  of  Harry  Kelly  yesterday.  I 
have  today  received  the  following  on  the 
passiiiK  of  our  beloved  friend. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
me.  I  am  inserting  a  front-page  editonal 
from  the  Times-Monitor,  oX  Kalispell. 


Mont.,  Harr>'  Kelly's  old  paper:  a  news 
f.tor>'  from  the  same,  both  dated  Auntist 
10.  1950;  and  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Missoulian.  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  dated 
August  9,  1950: 

I  From  the  Kallspell  (Mont  i  Times-Monitor 
of  August  10,  1950 1 

Hakbt  J.  Kellt 

Everlastingly  in  western  Montana  the  stat- 
ure of  Harry  J.  Kelly  will  grow.  His  life- 
time ended  at  3:15  Monday  altemoon.  quiet- 
ly and  mercifully.  Sadness  p>ervades  us 
now— but  »e  know  that  Mr.  Kelly  fulfilled 
every  design  of  God  or  man  during  that  span. 
Life  had  no  more  rewards  than  those  be- 
stowed on  him  In  a  1-month  period  Just  2 
years  ago.  On  July  10,  1948.  he  rode  as 
grand  marshal  to  the  scene  of  the  first  blast 
and  formal  beginning  of  construction  of 
Hungry  Horse  Dam.  On  Augtisi  4.  the  same 
year,  with  his  family  (for  whom  he  lived) 
around  him,  he  and  Mrs.  Kelly  entertained 
hundreds  of  friends  on  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

Endowed  with  indomitable  spirit  and  a 
sense  of  right,  allied  by  a  persuasive  charm, 
Mr.  Kelly  became  the  most  Influential  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
An  analyst,  even  more  than  a  man  of  vision, 
his  arguments  almost  indisputable  In  the 
minds  of  other  farslghted  men  who  grad- 
ually and  wholeheartedly  enlisted  their  aid 
In  western  Montana's  greatest  develop- 
ment— Hungry  Horse  Etem.  We  here  today 
can  yet  only  visualize  the  benefits  which  will 
come  In  the  form  of  power,  fiood  control,  ir- 
rigation, large  and  small  Industry— benefits 
which  were  clear  In  Mr  Kelly's  eyes  25  years 
ago.  The  turning  point  came  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Impressed  by 
the  personal  charm  and  clear  portrayal  of 
the  need  and  feasibility  of  the  project  as 
recited  by  this  man.  turned  and  said:  "Hun- 
gry Horse?  Well.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  give  It 
Eome  hay." 

From  the  day  the  project  was  assured.  Mr. 
Kelly  looked  forward.  He  advocated  greater 
diversification  of  crops  which  would  assure 
the  success  of  small  processing  plants  In  the 
valley  and  a  more  stable  income  for  a  greater 
population  here. 

Backed  by  lesser  resources,  nevertheless 
Harry  J.  Kelly  was  a  man  of  the  full  O.  8. 
Warden-Rufus  Wood  stattire.  He  defended 
his  principles  stubbornly,  but  pettiness  or 
prejudice  had  no  part  In  his  speech  or  his 
writing  Montana  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
loyal  and  useful  citizens.  We  of  this  office 
have  lost  our  stanchest  friend  and  wise  and 
trusted  confidant. 

(From  the  Kallspell  (Mont  >  Times-Monitor 

of  August  10,  19501 

H.   J.   Keixt   Passes   Awat   Monday 

Harry  J  Kelly,  for  20  years  editor  and  pub- 
llslier  of  the  Flathead  Monitor  before  his  re- 
tirement 6  years  ago.  passed  away  at  his  home 
In  Kallspell  Monday  afternoon.  He  was 
born  In  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Wis..  October  6.  1869, 
and  with  his  parents  moved  to  Omaha.  Nebr  , 
while  a  child.  He  attended  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, learned  the  prlntine  trade,  and  came 
to  Montana  in  188B.  establishing  a  weekly 
paper  Ir  Missoula.  He  later  worked  at  the 
printing  trade  In  Butte,  returning  to  Missoula 
In  1895  to  conduct  the  Bitter  Root  Times 
during  the  capltol  fight.  In  1896  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  See.  a  native  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley 

For  a  short  time  Mr.  Kelly  operated  a  news- 
paper at  Hamilton  and  was  sergeant  at  arms 
In  the  State  le^slature  during  the  famous 
sixth  session  when  the  "war  of  the  copper 
kings"  was  at  Its  height.  In  1905  he  and  Tom 
S'out  started  the  weekly  Fergus  County 
rymocrat  at  Lewlstown.  Later  they  pur- 
chased the  Dally  News  and  founded  the  pres- 
ent dally   paper  in,  that  city.     He  was  ap- 


pointed registrar  for  the  United  States  Land 
OfDce  at  Lewlstown  and  served  uniu  alter 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Kelly  sold  his  Interest  In  the  Lewlstown 
paper  and  came  to  Kallspell  in  1924.  pur- 
chasing the  Flathead  Mon:tor.  E>eterminlng 
the  feasibility  of  a  mult. -purpose  dam  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  he 
devoted  20  years  of  influence  and  energy  to 
the  project.  Kelly  served  is  president  of  the 
Montana  Press  Association  in  1943.  and  re- 
tired the  following  year  after  54  years  of 
newspaperlng  in  Montana. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  four  children.  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Peterson,  of  San  Francisco:  Miss  Mar- 
garet A.  Kelly,  of  Kallsp>ell:  Harry  J.  Kelly. 
Jr  ,  of  Seattle,  and  William  G.  Kelly,  former 
postmaster  here  and  now  operating  the  radio 
station  at  Lewlstown;  and  an  only  grand- 
Child.  William  Patrick  of  Seattle. 

Requiem  high  mass  for  Mr.  Kelly  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Matthews  Catholic  Church 
Wednesday  morning,  with  Rev.  Father  James 
Sheerin  as  celebrant.  Burial  was  In  Con- 
rad Memorial  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  were 
T  W.  Elliot.  P.  O.  Williams.  Harry  E.  Lay. 
Jack  Burg.  Henry  Lokensgard,  and  Howard 
Miller. 

(From   the   Dally   Missoulian   of   August    9, 

19501 

Harbt  J.  Kelly 

No  other  man  Is  more  responsible  for  the 
great  project  of  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  than 
Harry  J.  Kelly,  veteran  Montana  newspaper- 
man, who  has  Just  reached  the  end  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Kelly,  once  sure  In  his  own  mind 
of  the  value  of  the  enterprise,  devoted  much 
space  in  his  Flathead  Monitor,  published  at 
Kallspell.  to  propaganda  for  it.  until  he  was 
known  as  Hungry  Horse  Kelly.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  this  promotion  for  almost  a 
quarter  century,  retiring  from  his  newspaper 
a  few  years  aeo  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  project  was  assured. 

Harry  Kelly  was  of  the  best  type  of  printer- 
publisher,  an  expert  at  his  craft  and  a  wise 
man  In  the  editorial  part  of  the  newspaper 
business.  He  left  the  marks  of  his  abUlty 
and  enterprise  in  several  Montana  cities  and. 
since  1888.  had  a  share  in  the  progress  of  the 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  old- 
timers. 


Internal  Security  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^TARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 


(.:f   :.-Ol 


:h  liak   ta 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Security  Legislation."  published 
in  the  Albuquerque  <N.  Mex.  i  Journal 
on  August  9.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

SEc^'RrrY  Legislation 

President  Truman  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  asks  emergency  legislation  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  Communist  spies. 
6al)oteurs.   and  fifth   columnists. 

But  It  will  perplex  many  Americans  as  to 
why  the  Chief  Executive  at  the  same  time 
denounces  pending  legislation  known  as  the 
Mundt-Nixon  anti-Communist  bill  which 
would  require  all  Communists  and  members 


of  the  Communist-front  organizations  to 
register. 

The  President  brands  the  Mundt -Nixon  bUl 
as  repugnant  to  our  traditions  and  so  vague 
In  Its  terms  as  to  endanger  the  freedoms 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  as  protected 
by  the  first  amendment. 

The  President  says  he  Is  In  the  main  in- 
terested In  a  law  that  will  tighten  present 
la:ics  covering  espionage  and  registration  of 
foreign  agents,  added  protection  for  defense 
Installation?,  broad  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  security  regletlons  for  mili- 
tary bases,  and  other  Defense  Establishments. 

One  wonders  why  the  President  virgee 
compulsory  registration  of  spies  and  sub- 
versives, yet  frowns  upon  a  blanket  law  cov- 
ering all  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

If  the  Communists  In  this  country*.  In  the 
main,  are  not  spies  and  subversives,  then 
why  are  we  so  concerned  about  them? 

FBI  Chief  Edgar  Hoover  only  thU  week 
labeled  the  Communist  Party  In  this  coun- 
try as  a  Trojan  horse  of  disloyalty,  coiled 
like  a  serpent  in  the  very  heart  of  America. 

Hoover  further  declared  that  the  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  United  States  heavy  In- 
dustry Is  the  greatest  potential  sabotage 
danger  facing  America. 

The  President  s  request  for  spy  and  sab- 
otage legislation  Is  timely  but  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  goes  far  enough  in  covering  the 
Communist  menace. 

We  wish  the  boys  now  fighting  In  Korea 
could  voice  their  opliiloa  on  this  vital 
subject. 


Tax  Status  of  CooperatiTct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

<'F    W.NNFj^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATI\'E8 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
special  order  on  July  31,  the  centleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  M.\.sonj  addressed  the 
House  on  the  question  of  taxing  the 
untaxed  In  the  course  of  that  address 
he  underlook  to  establish,  in  addition 
to  several  other  things,  that  the  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States  were  escaping 
taxes  in  large  amounts,  and  that  this 
tax  advantage  somehow  brands  them  as 
unpatriotic,  if  not  un-American  in-stitu- 
tions.  I  thinii  the  Record  should  oe  set 
straight. 

The  gentleman  Includes  in  his  remarks 
a  repxjrt  of  the  amounts  of  taxes  which 
the  Government  is  faiiinu  to  collect  be- 
cau.se  of  certain  tax  exemplions.  The 
figures  which  he  refers  to.  as  the  result 
of  ca-eful  research  by  Homer  E 
Marsh,  of  the  National  Assoc. &  led  Busi- 
ne.s.'^men  of  Washint;ton.  D.  C  .  and  by 
Lovell  Parker,  former  Chief  of  Staff  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  indi- 
cate that  the.se  so-cailed  tax-exempts 
hold  29  p>ercent  of  our  total  national 
resources.  I  think  it  important  that  we 
examine  this  list  to  determine  which 
are  cooiJeratives.  and  al.^o  m  thai  exami- 
nation to  remember  that  the  National 
Associated  Busines.smen  s  oifjanizaiion. 
together  w.lii  the  National  Tax  Equality 
A.NSociation.  spend  approximaielv  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year  in  atlackm?  the 
cooperatives  The^e  figures  are  in  the 
lobby  files  of  the  Cieri  of  the  House. 
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Thtse  are  Mr,  Marsh's  fig^xres: 
LUe    Iztfur&zK*    compftiuc* 

(XDoct  all  are  mutuals  and 

pi^fOfBC  InoonMUz) $50,000,000,000 

flMindatl<»is 2.500.000.000 

Mutual  MTtngB  tmnka 30. 000.  000.  000 

BuU<ilug  MTlngs  and  loan 

MMClatioas 12.  000.  000.  OCO 

Government    pension    trust 

funds. -. S5.  000.  000.  000 

Xducational   Institutions..-      2.500,000.000 
Federal  Oorcmment  corpo- 
ration*      23.000,000.000 

Cooperatives 2.500,000.000 

Mutual    are    and    casualty 

Insurance 2.000,000.000 

State  and  local  retirement 

mads -       2,500.000.000 

Ifunlelpal   and   R£A   uUll- 

ties - 2.000.000.000 

Postal  saTlngs 3,  500.  OOO.  COO 

Total - 157.500.000.000 

Actually  in  this  table  the  cooperatives 
make  up  less  than  2  percent  of  the  re- 
sources my  colleague  refers  to  as  tax- 
exempts.  Yet  he  devotes  almost  his  en- 
tire attention  to  the  2  percent  and 
neglects  the  other  98  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports that  only  half  of  the  rural  co-ops 
took  adranta^e  of  the  minor  tax  ex- 
emption pro\'ided  In  section  101  (12>  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  because  of 
the  strict  compliance  provisions.  The 
rest  paid  taxes  just  like  other  businesses. 
Yet.  my  coUea«ue  would  have  you  believe 
that  co-ops  are  tax-exempt.  As  I  have 
indicated,  co-ops  are  not  tax-exempt.  In 
his  discoiu-se  he  implied  that  co-ops, 
among  all  the  others  listed,  are  un- 
patriotic. Profits  of  cooperatives,  after 
regular  business  taxes  are  paid,  are  re- 
turned to  the  memt)ers,  who  pay  income 
taxes  upon  them,  under  the  personal- 
income-tax  laws  of  the  country.  Propa- 
ganda spread  by  the  enemies  of  coopera- 
tives has  left  a  false  impression.  Mem- 
bers of  cooperatives  are  certainly  not 
unpatriotic,  nor  are  coop>erativfs  un- 
American  The  State  of  Minnesota  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  cooperatives. 
We  count  the  members  of  cooperatives 
as  among  our  finest  citizens. 

The  slogan.  Tax  the  untaxed,  has  been 
developed  principally  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  against  the  cooperatives.  Let 
me  set  the  record  straight  by  giving  you 
the  facts  on  the  tax  suitus  of  coopera- 
tives. 

Jerry  Voorhls.  a  former  distinguished 
member  of  thus  body  who  served  five 
terms,  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  testifying  before  the 
House  Finance  Committee  on  the  tax 
bill  some  months  ago,  he  pointed  out 
that — 

The  alleged  tax  advantages  which  co-ops 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  today  vanuh  into  thin 
air  upon  any  (air  examination  of  the  facts. 
The  truth  u  that,  with  one  exception  adopted 
long  ago  by  a  conservative  Congress  as  an 
aid  to  apiculture,  co-ops  today  tie  subject 
to  tax  under  the  same  laws  anu  the  same 
regulations  as  any  other  buslnes* .  The  fur- 
ther truth  la  that  even  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents al  •oopsratlves  have  declared  that  the 
one  esosplton,  namely,  section  101  (12), 
makes  no  real  dlflerencs  and  that  Its  repeal 
woukl  add  hardly  a  drv^p  of  revenue  to  the 
Itvarary. 

Coopcrstlvss  In  America  can  no  more  make 
for  tbciOHlVM  taxable  income  without  pay- 


ing ftill  tax  on  It  than  can  any  other  busi- 
ness. If  cooperative  members  receive  any 
funds  as  a  result  cf  dealings  with  their  co- 
operative which  would  constitute  taxable  In- 
come to  anyone  dealing  with  any  type  cf 
buslnem.  then  the  co-op  member  Is  subject 
to  tax  thereon  right  now.  We  would  not 
have  It  ctherwlae. 

All  the  fuss  and  ftn-or  about  cooperatlvea 
and  taxes  results  from  a  basic  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  facts.  The  central  position  of 
the  cooperaUve  Is  this.  If  one  business,  a 
cooperative.  delit>erately  binds  itself  to  forego 
the  making  of  profit  In  order  to  benefit  Its 
patrons.  It  should  no  more  be  subject  to  In- 
come tax  on  Income  it  doesn't  receive  than 
a  profit  business  Is  subject  to  tax  on  profits 
It  faUs  to  make. 

With  our  contention  that  cooperatives 
have  today  no  tax  advantage,  a  long  series 
of  Congresses  and  an  unbroken  succession 
of  court  decisions  have  agreed.  The  House 
committee.  In  preparing  the  bUl  before  you 
and  thP  House  In  passinR  It.  has  conhrmed 
once  again  this  basic  truth. 

If  any  institutions  In  our  country  are 
typically  American,  cooperatives  are  so. 
True  cooperatlvea  cannot  exist  In  a  totali- 
tarian country  at  all.  Their  very  chance  for 
existence  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
free  Institutions,  political  and  economic. 
The  essence  of  cooperation  la  free  voluntary 
association  of  free  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  essence  of  a 
true  democracy  la  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple, by  all  the  people.  In  every  phase  of  Its 
life.  This  means  not  only  political  participa- 
tion but  social  and  religious  and  economic 
and  every  other  kind  of  participation.  The 
very  basis  and  essence  of  economic  partici- 
pation Is  a  share  in  ownership  The  very 
basis  and  essence  of  economic  participation 
Ls  a  share  In  ownership.  For  a  share  In 
ownership  carries  with  It  a  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  what  we  own.  And  with  that 
kind  of  responsibility,  and  probably  only  so, 
there  develops  a  readiness  to  take  the  still 
more  basic  responsibility  for  meeting  ones 
own  problems  and  those  of  one's  neirhbors 
by  one's  own  efforts  If  America  means  any- 
thing It  means  a  country  that  encourages 
that  sort  of  thing — that  wise  participation 
by  the  people  In  ownership  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Well,  that  Is  precisely  why  we  have  coop- 
eratives. It's  what  they  exist  to  do.  The 
whole  net  effect  of  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  a  cooperative  Is  to  spread  owner- 
ship and  with  It  responsibility  for  their  own 
economic  welfare  widely  among  mUlions  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  not  be  partici- 
pants In  free  enterprise  to  any  significant 
extent  at  all.  I  therefore  simply  ask  the 
question  as  to  whether  cooperatives  should 
be  confronted  with  an  orjjixnlzed.  highly 
financed  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
against  them  or  whether  they  do  not  deserve 
th»  full  moral  support  of  every  thoughtful 
person  who  sincerely  cares  about  the  future 
of  democracy  in  Amencf 

We  come  before  this  great  commltte^^ 

Mr.  Voorhio  said — 

in  no  spirit  of  supplication  or  appeal  for  a 
single  special  consideration.  We  come  here 
with  oiu  heads  high  and  our  hearts  thank- 
ful to  point  out  that  participation  by  the 
people  in  every  ph.ise  cf  its  life  is  the  very 
genius  of  a  vital  democracy  and  to  point 
out  further  that  It  Is  to  promote  such  par- 
ticipation that  cooperatives  basically  and 
primarily  exist.  We  are  at  business  for  one 
primary  reason — to  spread  private  owner- 
ship and  with  It  rMponalblhty  among  the 
people  mors  broadly  than  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way  and  thus  to  shift  back  to  the 
people  again  ret>pousibUlty  for  their  own 
welfare.  Since  we  know  this  Is  «hat  you 
too  desire  in  our  ct^untry.  we  coufldently 
solicit  your  continued  interest  in  and  moral 
•upDcrt  of  couperbtUeti  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emi 
what  Mr.  Voorhls  said  about  cot 
tives  being  democratic.  Here  is  a  move- 
ment that  is  rebuildini:  democracy  as 
we  have  knowr  it  in  the  past.  Here  is 
the  very  essence  of  democracy,  not  only 
in  politics,  but  in  every  other  phase  of 
fruitful  living; — economic,  religious,  and 
social.  Cooperatives  have  no  tax  exemp- 
tion as  cooperatives.  Certain  co-ops  have 
an  available  exemption  given  to  them  as 
farmer  organizations  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural production.  If  we  face  that 
issue  and  face  it  squarely,  we  may  find 
out  that  that  assistance  given  to  them  as 
farmers  is  not  enough.  I  hope  we.  as 
lawmakers,  never  yield  to  the  force  of 
this  campaign  of  misrepresentation  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  hUThly  financed 
group  of  self-seeking  interests  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  destroy  the  cooperatives  so 
that  they  will  have  no  competitive  force 
to  check  them  in  their  drive  for  unlim- 
ited profits.  There,  gentlemen,  is  the 
Issue  m  this  case. 


Federal  Deposit  IninraDce  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Of     il.llM  LS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  pride  that  an  agency  so  vitally 
concerned  with  our  financial  welfare  and 
so  important  to  the  confidence  and  safety 
of  104.000.00C  depositors  in  this  great  Na- 
tion should  be  so  efficiently  managed  as 
the  record  indicates  is  the  case  witli 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  now  more  than  6  years  since  any 
insured  bank  failed  or  since  the  deposi- 
tors of  any  insured  bank  suffered  a  pen- 
ny's loss.  Bank  difficulties  continue  to 
happen  and  they  will  probably  never  be 
eliminat«»d,  but  we  have  arrived  finally 
at  the  goal  of  every  supporter  of  the  in- 
dependent dual-bankln«  system  and  the 
satisfaction  of  every  depositor  in  an  in- 
sured bank.  Banks  may  continue  to  get 
into  difficulty,  but  depositors  will  suffer 
no  loss.  That  is  what  makes  the  situa- 
tion different  from  the  years  t)efore 
FDIC. 

During  the  slxteen-plus  years  of  its  op- 
eration, only  413  insured  banks  have  re- 
quired FDIC  financial  aid     That  is  fewer 
than  the  number  that  failed  during  any 
one  of  the  years  from  1923  through  1933. 

The  record  of  the  PDIC  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  editorial  praise  from  the 
Nations's  newspapers.  The  Ironton 
(Mo.  >  Register  and  several  other  papers 
editorially  had  these  things  to  say  about 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion: 

{From  the  Ironton  (Mo  )  Register  of  April 
13.  19S0I 
Banker  praises  New  Deal.  Did  you  svec 
think  you  would  live  to  see  the  day?  The 
following  u  an  excerpt  of  a  letter  from  Chair- 
man John  s.  Wood,  of  the  board  of  the  Man- 
chester Bank  of  St.  Loula.  written  to  Heprc- 
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sentatlve  Melvin  Paicx  (Democrat.  Illinois)  i 
"I  was  chief  national  bank  examiner  at  St. 
Loula  from  1920  to  1930.  During  1930  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
at  St,  Louis  and  in  that  capacity  directed 
the  operations  of  the  examining  department 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St  Louis. 
From  1921  to  1033  I  saw  a  number  of  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  United  States  decrease 
from  approximately  30.600  unit  banks  to 
fewer  than  14.000  banks.  The  public  lost 
confidence  both  In  banks  and  bankers.  The 
FIDC  (Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, a  New  Deal  agency  established  In  1934) 
restored  public  confidence  both  In  banks  and 
bankers.  It  Is  gambling  with  fate  to.  In  any 
degree,  diminish  the  fund  that  enables  the 
FDIC  to  promptly  take  care  of  the  depositors 
of  any  Insured  bank  that  may  get  into  an 
unsafe  condition." 


(From  the  Fresno    (Calif.)    Bee  of  May   15. 
7,  1950) 

Why  Thet  Wehent  Scared 
The  Westphalia  State  Bank  at  Westphalia, 
Mich  .  must  have  been  an  unusual  financial 
Institution.    It  has  had  trouble.    Its  assets 

have  l>een  taken  by  another  bank,  and  It 
will  hereafter  operate  as  a  branch.  This 
bank's  troubles  seem  to  have  been  brought 
out  In  the  open  when  Government  Investi- 
gators disclosed  Irregularities  reaching  about 
•300.000  Nol>ody  was  accused,  or  has  t>een 
accused  of  taking  anything,  but  It  must  have 
been  a  rather  friendly  Institution.  If  a  de- 
positor knew  the  bank  well  enough,  he  could 
overdraw  almost  at  will,  and  he  did.  Thus, 
when  investigators  be?an  their  work,  they 
Simply  found  the  bank's  money  tied  up  in 
overwlthdrawals.  Townspeople  were  resent- 
ful when  the  Government  s  inquiry  disclosed 
this  condition,  and  maintained  full  trust  in 
the  bank.  They  were  even  resentful  when 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
offered  to  throw  in  a  million  dollars  to  save 
the  institution,  if  this  became  necessary. 
Everybody  in  Westphalia  seems  to  have  over- 
drawn, but  nolxxly  was  scared. 

And  why  were  they  not  running  up  and 
down  Main  Street,  wringing  their  hands,  and 
why  were  they  not  afraid?  They  knew  their 
deposits  were  safe,  because  of  the  guarantee 
of  bank  deposits.  And  the  bank  deposit 
guarantee  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion put  on  the  books  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  From   the   Fresno    (Calif.)    Bee   of  May    15. 
1950] 

B\NK    DEPosrr    iNstnuNCE    Has    Proved    Its 

V/ORTH 

Individual  bank  accounts  up  to  $5,000  have 
been  insured  by  the  Government  against  loss 
Since  1933  when  an  rmendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  established  the  Federal 
Deposit   Instirance   Corporation. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  important 
New  Deal  reforms. 

Recently  the  Senate  approved  a  bill  to 
raise  the  maximum  Individual  Instirance 
from  S5.000  to  tlO.OOO:  and  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  C\irrency  Committee  shortly  Is  ex- 
pected also  to  recommend  favorable  action 
on  the  menure. 

There  Is  a  reason. 

When  the  Insurance  system  was  set  up  In 
1933.  the  $5,000  provision  covered  98 '2  per- 
cent of  all  deposits  then  In  commercial 
banks. 

But  such  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  money  In  circula- 
tion and  the  Increase  In  Incomes  during  the 
war  and  postwar  years,  only  45  percent  of 
deposits  now  are  insured. 

So  present  coverage  fails  to  achieve  the 
basic  objective  of  the  law — full  protection 
for  the  individual  depositor. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  manner  in  which 
FDIC  has  been  operated  that  It  has  built  up 
a  fund  more  than  adequate  to  support  the 
higher  level  of  coverage. 


In  Its  16  years  of  operation,  FDIC  has  ac- 
cumulated from  assessment  receipts  and 
other  earnings  a  surplus  of  11,100.000,000.  In 
the  system  are  13,440  commercial  banking 
Institutions 

The  FDIC  ha.<?  been  compelled  to  en  to  the 
aid  of  only  407  banks.  Most  of  these  were 
merged  with  stronger  institutions  through 
assistance  from  the  FDIC.  Actual  losses  to 
depositors   have  bef>n   less   than   *2.(X>0000. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  1930-38  pencxl. 
when  3.643  banks  failed  and  total  losses  to  de- 
positors amounted  to  more  than  $1,000,000.- 
000. 

FDIC  is  one  reform  that  even  the  most 
hardshell  conservative  knows  Is  here  to  stay 
because  of  its  manifest  benefits. 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Telegram 
of  May  IS.   1950 1 

a  govbrnment  acenct  that  acttallt 
Makes  More  Monet   Than   It  Spends 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  inno- 
vations of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
established  15  years  ago  to  safeguard  depos- 
itors in  commercial  banks  against  loss.  The 
FDIC  has  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny. 
Through  the  payment  of  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  of  total  deposits  by  the  banks,  the 
corporation  has  had  enough  money  not  only 
to  pay  off  all  losses  resulting  from  bank  fail- 
ures or  financial  troubles,  but  It  has  paid 
back  the  capital  contribution  made  initially 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  banks  and  it  has  a  $1,100,000,000 
reserve. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  no  major  eco- 
nomic crisis  during  the  existence  of  the 
FDIC  to  test  Its  ability  to  withstand  real 
financial  trouble  in  the  Nations'  banking 
$y8tem.  But  the  fund  Is  believed  adequate 
now  to  meet  any  crisis,  no  matter  how  se- 
vere. The  reserve  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  total  of  reported  loss'ec  of  all  de- 
positors In  the  1930-33  debacle.  Of  course. 
deposits  have  increased  since  then,  and 
losses  today  could  be  proportionately  great- 
er, but  on  the  other  hand  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  deposit-insurance  program 
should  avert  the  panic  which  helped  to  make 
for  heavy  losses. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  excellent  record 
the  FDIC  has  had  through  the  years.  There 
have  been  407  banks  which  have  required 
FDIC  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  since 
the  Corporation  was  established.  In  settling 
their  affairs  the  FDIC  has  paid  off  all  insured 
depositors  and  taken  a  total  loss  in  the 
process  of  only  $25,000,000. 

Because  deposit  Insurance  only  Is  extended 
to  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  some  larger  de- 
positors did  suffer  losses  in  these  bank  fail- 
ures. Those  losses  amounted  to  about 
•2.000  000.  There  Is  now  a  proposal  l)efore 
Congress  to  Increase  the  $5,000  maximum  for 
Insurance  coverage  to  $10,000.  A  bill  to 
make  that  change  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Is  now  being  studied  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The  In- 
creased coverage  could.  It  Is  said,  be  easily 
extended  without  placing  any  very  great 
added  burden  on  the  FDIC. 

In  view  of  the  change  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar  since  1934.  and  the  sound  condition 
of  the  deposit  Insurance  program,  it  seema 
only  right  that  the  msiximum  be  increased. 

At  the  same  time  there  might  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  assessment  levied  against 
participating  banks.  The  Corporation  has  a 
reserve  which  should  be  enough  to  guaran- 
tee it  against  any  financial  crisis  short  of  a 
cata-strophe  which  would  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  along  with  any  such  govern- 
mental agency  as  the  FDIC.  It  actually  gets 
enough  from  earnings  on  this  reserve  and 
miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue  to  pay  Its 
way  without  any  further  assessments  at  aU 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  In  any  event  a  cheering  thing  to 
have  one  agency  of  Government  give  such  a 


demon.stration   of  efficient  oj^ratlon   that   it 
actually  makes  more  money  than  it  spends. 

(From  the  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Times  of 

May  11.  19501 

Raising  the  In.sctianct 

It  was  back  in  1933  that  Uncle  Sam.  to  re- 
store public  confidence  and  protect  against 
banklr.tj  lailures.  Initiated  Federal  Insurance 
of  bank  deposits  The  new  law  pri^vided  for 
Insurance  to  depositors  aiialnst  loss  for  de- 
posits up  to  $5  000  Observers  say  that  the 
proportion  of  depositors  fully  insured  is  now 
about  96  percent. 

But  inflation,  rising  prices,  increasing 
wages,  have  set  new  standards  m  money.  The 
average  size  of  deposits  has  Increased,  and  at 
present  only  about  45  percent,  or  $62. (XK).- 
000,000.  of  the  total  dollar  amovint  of  bank 
deposits  is  insured. 

Accordingly  Uncle  Sam  now  proposes  to 
take  another  step  in  this  direction  The 
Senate  passed  the  new  law  in  March  and  the 
House  Is  expected  to  hold  hearings  The  new 
law  will  raise  the  amount  of  insured  deposits 
to  $10,000 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
In  its  15  yea-s  of  existence  has  now  accumu- 
lated from  lis  assessments  upon  banks  and 
from  other  earnings  11,100.000.000,  which  ap- 
proximates the  total  reported  losses  of  all 
depositors  in  the  crisis  of  the  early  Thirties 
when  banks  were  bursting  like  pxjpcorn  ail 
over  the  Nation.  Also  the  13.440  insured 
commercial  banks  are  paying  In  assessments 
at  the  rate  o.  about  $120,000,000  a  year  Such 
assessments  are  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of 
total  deposits. 

Apparently  the  FDIC  fund  Is  In  a  suffi- 
ciently healthy  condition  to  Justify  the  new 
step.  Bank  suspensions  have  fortunately 
been  rare  and  bank-deposit  losses  insignifl- 
cant  in  the  15-year  period.  During  this  time. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  FDIC  has  loet  only 
$26,000,000  and  actual  losses  to  depositors 
have  been  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  new  law  should  create  even  greater 
public  confidence  and  security. 


[ From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
of   April   27.    19501 

Town  Baioc  in  TRorsLE  Btrr  CmzxNs  Calm, 
Protected 

Although  a  State  bank  was  in  trouble  In 
B.nineaM.  Idaho,  because  of  shortages  and 
there  was  a  rash  of  rumors  and  other  excite- 
ment, no  depositor  will  lose  any  money  and 
the  bank  will  continue  to  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

Thanks  to  the  opteratlons  of  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  law,  depositors  were 
calmed  as  soon  as  they  were  reminded  that 
their  savings  were  guaranteed  by  the  United 
Stages  Government. 

We  should  be  accustomed  to  these  quiet  re- 
actions that  follow  news  that  a  bank  Is  In 
trouble,  because  the  deposit  Insurance  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time, 
but  some  of  the  older  citizens,  remembering 
unhappy  panics  in  the  past,  still  blink  their 
eyes  a  few  times  In  pleased  amazement  as 
they  murmur.  "It  was  not  like  that  In  the 
supposed  good  old  days." 


The  Liberty  Bell— A  Symbol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr  B.^TTLE.    Mr  S:)eaker  my  friend. 
Harold  Dcmpbier  Culien,  editor  oX  th3 
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Bertie  Ledger-AdTanee.  WlTjdwr.  N  C . 
rtceatij  had  an  edliacial  In  his  paper 
that  strikes  a  ke3mot^  for  all  Americans. 
Under  tawe  to  extend  mr  remart.s  I  ask 
unanimovB  consent  to  include  ihls  timely 
editoilal: 

The  TUIt  of  the  rrpUea  c€  Ibe  Uberty  BeO 
to  Itarth  OvoltBa  toWM  has  broagfci  sfato 
to  ow  illMimn  tk»  fact  tftst  tb*  tiMdom 
■atf  pmsyitj  «*  aJoT  •boald  fo  to  tlw 
trtmt  at  tm  f  omgnt  ^•<^*«»--*y  **° 

••....  iBto  ««M«  la  th*  fac*  otf  oppoaltlaB 

It  to  veil  for  ns 

of  tlM  ytiMmm  those 

to  taet.    Tb»  world  was  scsixut 

latkm  tn 
to  bs  faesd  to 

Ity  would  tandoobcotny  t»  the 

ortesto  be  paid  tf  tber  want  throufh  vttb 

iBteBtkm  or  dseiaiisc  thalr  Crsadom 


B«t  tlM7  bad  tiM  eour»ce  and  the  daring 
to  lead  tJJstr  paopla  Into  the  field  (rf  free- 
tfon.  Th«7  foCy  rseofnlaed  the  rtUu  ther 
nn.  Thay  kn*w  that  tbttr  own  Itres  would 
b*  forfaft  IS  their  stnaato  tbould  fall.  But 
they  nnfltochingly  proclaUned  to  the  world 
their  drtCTTDlnatlun  to  become  free  people. 
aknf  ttncs  that  had  never  been  tned  tn 
the  world  before— with  the  pa<*l«  them- 
selres  as  the  final  arbiters  of  their  own 
welfare. 

The  peal  of  the  Liberty  BeU  announred  to 
the  world  that  tbe  su-u«le  for  freedom 
wtrald  be  undertaken. 

Their  challenge  was  accepted.  Th*  mother 
country  made  lu  best  effort  to  subdue  these 
recalcitrant  children.  But  through  8  years 
of  struggle  and  aacrlflce  and  death  they 
etUBC  firmly  to  their  bellets — and  finally 
eiuaiged  victorious. 

Tyiday  In  America  we  face  a  similar  chal- 
Icnga.  but  on  a  far  larger  scale.  The  free- 
dcm  of  the  entire  world  Is  at  stake.  The 
Issilsii  of  the  world  face  the  challenge  that 
the  CSontlBsatal  Confr«M  faced  In  1T76. 
The  lines  are  being  drawn  from  day  to  day. 

Have  w^  the  coiiragc  to  march  Into  a 
struggle  that  might  mean  slavery-  Instead  of 
frsattom?  Have  our  leaders  and  our  people 
the  fci-tltud*  o<  the  founding  fathers  and 
their  followers?  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  the  preaent  struggle  m«y  be  confined 
to  Korea,  but  we  cannot  tell. 

Are  we  tn  America  willing  to  make  the 
••crlflcea  and  undergo  the  sxiileriug  neces- 
amrj ,  either  by  war  or  by  peaceful  means, 
to  aaaure  the  world  of  freedom,  as  these 
United  Btatcs  were  assured  of  freedom  174 
years  ago?  The  challenge  faces  us.  with  oar 
150.000.000  people  and  with  the  3.000.000.000 
paofits  of  tbs  world,  no  lass  than  It  did  the 
1.0004)00  paople  that  Uvsd  akMig  tbs  AUa»* 
tic  coast  of  this  country  In  ITJC 


The  Potato  Dump 


DTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or  Nrw  TiJiK 

IN  THK  HOCSr  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aufniit  IS.  19iO 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  It  l5  time 
to  call  a  halt.  In  these  perilous  times. 
when  the  Congreaa  is  exptoring  every  po- 
trntlal  source  of  revenue  and  Is  calling 


upon  Individ  oaks  and  corponitiona  to 
ante  up  more  and  more  taxes  In  order 
that  this  country  may  meet  the  derorxnd 
for  pivater  and  (greater  expenditures, 
we  learn  of  the  travesty  which  permius 
tl>e  hanrestaig  of  a  tx>untiful  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  leavuw  of  them  m 
tlie  fields  to  spoil  The  finest  crop  of 
poutoes  ewr  prown  in  New  Jersey  will 
never  reach  hungry  mouths,  simply  be- 
caoae  the  potato  farmers,  on  instruc- 
tk>ns  from  the  Government,  have  al- 
ready dug   and  spoiled  40  percent  of 

the  crop- 
Not  so  lotm  a<ro  an  ad  appeared  m  a 
newspaper  in  Pou«hkeepiM.  W  Y . 
which  advertised  a  bkl  (or  petalors  for 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Only  a  few  days  ago.  Secreury  of  Ac- 
rlmttnre  Brannan  appeared  before  the 
Hotiae  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  re- 
quested $50,000,000  to  fcc  used  to  pay 
transportation  eoats  of  a  half  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs  which  were  in 
danger  of  spoiling.  What  justification. 
other  than  planned  economy,  is  there  for 
this  ruthlesi  destruction  of  needed  food? 
Our  armed  services  couid  use  everything 
in  surplus  and  thereby  obliterate  great 
expenditures  of  dollars. 

If  the  planners  of  our  economy  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  foodstuffs  that  are  only 
raised  and  destroyed,  we  will  not  only 
brin.?  ourselves  closer  and  closer  to  bank- 
ruptcy, but  we  will  at  the  same  time 
thwart  nature.  If  it  comes  to  pass  that 
nature  conclude.*;  we  no  longer  welcome 
her  bounty,  nothing  on  earth  will  ever 
save  us 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  pigs  and  corn  that  were 
never  raised,  but  even  that  crazy  philos- 
ophy was  better  than  the  phiiooophy 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  present  instance  where 
manpower,  seed,  gasoline,  and  equip- 
ment were  used  to  rai.se  potatoes  that 
were  dug  and  sacked  and  then  permitted 
to  spoiL 

I  t)eseech  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
taJce  cotouzance  of  this  situation  and 
Join  with  me  in  insistinu  that  this  prac- 
tice be  immediately  5U.«;po:ided. 


OTTur.  ALA..  Aurtist  5.  19S0. 
Hor,  C\ai.  Kluott. 

WcLthtngton.  D.  C. 
D«A«   8ia     Tour   letter   received   and   con- 
tents noted.    WUl  say  that  ll  it  is  not  asking 
too  maca  d  you.  read  the  enclosed  letter  to 
UooBS  and  aerate. 
Tour  friend, 

D.    D     WITGHT. 

p    c(  —Bomb  RiMsls.     They  cutnumber  us 
Jn  tanks,  planes,  submarines,  etc. 


V»ewi  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Wright.  Culn,  Ala., 
With  Reference  to  Our  Relahoni  With 
Russia,  and  So  Forth 

EXTF.NPION  OP  REMARKS 

'  r 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

EN  TH«  HOUSK  OF  KEPUFSENTATl  VM 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr    ELLIOTT      Mr    Si)eaker.  as  per 

tht  retjuest  of  Mr  D  D  Wn-:ht.  a  citi- 
zen of  Guln.  Marion  County.  Ala  ,  that 
I  make  available  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
UniU'd  Nations.  Russian  aggression  in 
Kort-a.  and  atomic  warfare.  I  am  in- 
clu<!in«  hi.s  letter  t  )  me  da'ed  AuKU.st  5. 
19  )0  and  hl.«<  letter  of  the  same  date  ad- 
drt-Kvcfi    io   the    Senate   and    House   at 


Gttim.  Ai-*..  August  5,  1350. 

To  the  EMXkiz  a»»  Housa. 

Wattungton.  D.  C 
D«Aa  aos:  I  bsve  kaps  eloss  alter  ttaa 
tJoited  MaUoDs  urnnlaatkwi  sine*  its  bs> 
alniunf.  Aleo,  I  hs»s  triad  to  kasp  up  with 
Buasia-8  vetoinf  and  objections  to  everything 
practically  that  all  the  otber  nations  fsvorad. 
Tou  have  tried  with  all  means  to  fet  tbstn 
to  »ork  with  yoo  on  the  rl«ht  terms  ror  the 
last  6  yssrs.  but  It  seems  the  impossible. 
Now,  you  cant  desl  with  s  gsnc  of  stbeista 
And  bandits  for  any  rKjht  cause  As  possibly 
you  nt^icwd  the  OaUup  poll  thai  was  takaa 
o»er  this  Nation  this  week.  A  lari,e  majorUy 
of  the  people  want  the  A-bomb  used.  Russia 
started  this  Korean  war.  as  you  know.  They 
have  no  A-bcnabs  to  amount  to  snythlng. 
U  they  had.  they  would  be  the  Ust  country 
m  the  world  to  want  It  outlawed.  Tou  are 
calllns;  our  boys  from  18  and  up  to  serrlce.  to 
go  over  there  and  be  slaughtered  by  that 
gang  of  bandits. 

It  will  coet  th:s  Nation  billions  and  multi- 
plied thousands  of  uur  boys  who  have  never 
got  snythiE'.;  out  of  life.  Ruaala  has  millions 
of  men  that  they  can  keep  sending  as  re- 
cruits to  the  North  Korean  Armv  and  to 
otber  countries  that  they  wUl  strike  later. 
They  are  working  as  slave  Isbor.  possibly  a 
million  men  uylng  to  build  up  a  stockpile  of 
A-bombs,  planes,  tanks,  and  other  war  equip- 
ment. If  they  win  or  don  t  *  in  m  this  strug- 
gle, Kussia  will  buck  up  another  start  in 
some  other  country  over  there.  They  want 
to  get  all  of  our  manpower  poeelble.  planes, 
tanks,  and  war  equipment  over  there,  and  2 
years  from  now  they  will  have  their  stockpile 
of  bombs  and  will  blow  the  face  of  the  earth 
In  America.  They  would  have  done  been  here 
If  they  had  had  anv  botnbs. 

I  think  you  Representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment should  listen  to  what  a  large  ma- 
jority said  about  the  A-bomb.  As  tou  no- 
ticed the  poll  taken,  a  large  majority  said 
drop  the  A-bomb.  The  two  bombs  dropped 
in  Japan  or  nearby  brought  that  war  to  a 
Class.  Now  I  think  that  our  commanders 
should  give  the  American  Army  and  the 
South  Korean  Army  a  night  secret  fall. 
backed  with  all  equipment,  and  by  dawn 
have  three  cf  the  greatest  concentrated 
places  In  that  North  Korean  Army  and  drop 
three  A-b<7mb8.  20  to  30  miles  apart,  and  hit 
Moscow  at  the  same  time  with  two  A-bcmbs. 
and  your  war  Is  ended.  There  U  no  use  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  and  lose  multiplied 
thousands  of  lives  thinking  that  they  might 
quit. 

Tours  truly. 

D  D.  Wright. 


Crusade  Against  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L•\RKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  KFPRRPENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr     HAYS    of    Ohio      Mr     Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
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I  include  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Jan  J.  Erteszek.  a  naturalized  Amer- 
ican who  was  born  in  Poland  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
the  University  of  Cracow.  This  article 
was  published  as  an  editorial  in  the  Au- 
gust 18  issue  of  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report,  and  David  Lawrence, 
editor,  says  that  Mr.  Erteszeks  descent 
and  backRround  give  him  an  under- 
standing of  the  Slavic  mind.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  Americanism,  enables 
him  to  make  a  convincing  presentation 
of  the  faith  needed  to  combat  world 
communism. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  liave  been  saying  al- 
mo.4t  ercactly  this  same  thing,  perhaps  in 
different  words,  ever  since  my  return 
from  the  Lon -curtain  countries  last  fall, 
I  believe  that  this  article  sums  up  and 
pomt»  up  that  the  crtisade  against  com- 
munism in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
basically  the  old  battle  of  God  versus 
the  Devil.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the 
time  of  everyone  to  read  this  article: 

The  main  difference  between  communism 
and  our  philosophy  of  life  h>  of  a  spiritual 
character  and  revolves  around  beliefs  per- 
taining to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  human 
beings.  Thus.  It  Is  In  the  realm  of  faith  that 
our  conflict  must  be  fought  out. 

We  might  defeat  the  Russians  by  force  of 
arms  alone  but  never  will  we  defeat  com- 
munism by  force  of  arms  alone.  If  we  lose 
the  spiritual  battle,  we  will  have  gained  noth- 
ing except  chaos  and  spiritual  vacuum. 

The  main  precept  of  our  philosophy  of 
life  Is  n-jt  democracy,  but  our  faith  In  God — 
consequently  also  our  belief  In  sovereignty 
of  the  soul  and  dignity  of  human  beings. 
As  believers  we  follow,  obey,  and  seek  God. 
Our  founding  fathers  have  thought  demcx:- 
racy  to  be  the  best  system  of  Government 
to  fulfill  the  spiritual  objectives  and  aims 
for  which  they  Lave  come  to  America. 

Communists,  on  the  contrary,  live  without 
and  against  God  Our  lives  are  determined 
by  morality — theirs  by  expediency;  ours  by 
belief  In  tile  nigher  destiny  of  the  human 
being — theirs  by  contempt  of  his  limitations; 
ours  by  hope  and  faith — theirs  by  material 
gain  and  human  greed;  ours  by  brotherly 
love — theirs  by  class  hatred;  ours  by  trust — 
theirs  by  cunning. 

Democracy  Is  a  system  of  government — 
the  best  that  has  been  known  to  civilized 
people,  but  It  Is  not  the  common  denom- 
inator of  all  righteous  peoples  of  the  world. 

Only  to  the  American  has  the  word  "de- 
mocracy' an  emotional  appeal.  For  better 
or  for  worse.  It  Is  absolutely  meaningless  to 
the  great  mass  of  little  people  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  they  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated, and  most  of  them  are  not.  It  will  be 
at  best  for  them  an  Intellectual  or  political 
term.  I  can  asstire  you,  however,  that  the 
Polish  peasant  the  Russian  worker,  the 
South  American  peon,  or  the  Hindu  untouch- 
able dues  not  emotionally  react  to  the  term 
"democracy." 

No  system  or  way  of  life  has  survived  once 
It  waa  'satlsfled  to  limit  Its  efforts  to  Its  own 
preeenrattoo.  We  must  not  be  content  Just 
In  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  alone.  We 
must  have  an  ideal  which  in  free  interplay 
of  social  and  spiritual  forces  will  find  Its 
prophets.  Its  zealots.  Its  missionaries,  and  Its 
converts. 

Our  great  moral  cause  must  be  an  expan- 
sive, positive,  universal  Ideal.  On  behalf  of 
this  .deal,  we  must  be  ready  to  cru.sade  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  rally  univer- 
sally the  masses  to  our  standards  and  lead 
them  to  a  belter  and  nobler  tomorrow. 

God  only,  and  our  trust  In  Him.  Is  the 
great  moral  cause  In  which  we  differ  from 
the  Communist.     God.  and  trust  In  Him,  is 


the  common  denominator  bel^'een  us  and 
all  peoples  of  t.ie  world. 

One  cannot  serve  God  and  communl.^ra 
at  the  same  time.  When  one  chooses  to  serve 
communism  he  has  made  a  decision  to  sell 
his  soul,  either  lor  material  gain  or  other 
advantage.  He  has  decided  to  trade  his  free- 
dom for  whatever  gain  he  has  been  promised 
Individually  or  for  a  group.  The  Communist 
chcxjses  to  become  a  spiritual,  and  In  due 
course,  a  physical  slave.  Once  he  becomes  a 
slave  he  Is  at  the  mercy  of  his  masters  who 
do  not  deem  It  necessary  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises to  their  slaves.  Thus,  he  serves  the  caoss 
of  evil 

It  M  G'xl  against  devil,  as  basic  and  simple 
as  that.  There  is  no  choice  tn  between.  All 
the  people.  hum.Me  and  mighty,  educated 
and  simple,  know  where  0<xi  Is.  aa4  a^Mrs 
evil  ts.  On  does  not  need  for  this  Istattac* 
tUAl  spaculstlun  There  la  s  divine  spark  in 
every  human  being  no  msttar  on  which  slds 
of  the  fence  be  la.  and  It  can  be  kindled  into 
a  great  Ore  against  evil  and  for  Justice  under 
Oud,  for  peace,  brotherly  love,  freedom,  and 
equality,  for  a  nobler  and  better  tjmorrow. 

If  we  truly  believe  In  godly  Justice,  we  must 
find  a  isolution  for  human  Ills,  for  privation, 
for  race  and  class  hatred.  In  the  economic 
field,  we  must  support  a  thorough  land  re- 
form in  all  agricultural  countries.  We  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  plight  of  millions 
of  land-poor  and  landless  peasants.  We  must 
provide  them  with  tools  to  pursue  their  en- 
deavors. For  the  rest  of  the  people  we  must 
give  assurance  of  the  right  to  work  at  a  de- 
cent wage.  Land  reform  and  the  prlvUege 
to  work  for  a  decent  wage  will  not  destroy 
the  capitalistic  system  or  economy  ;-ut,  on 
tiie  jontrary,  will  remove  its  greatest  weak- 
ness— the  fear  and  frustrations  of  the  con- 
temporary man.  It  Is  the  frustrated  and  fear- 
ful men  who  are  the  Communist's  prey. 

The  Red  horde  Is  on  the  move,  the  time  Is 
running  out  fast.  If  we  do  not  win  this 
spiritual  conflict,  nothing  wUl  matter.  Let's 
take  the  banner  and  lead  the  flght. 


San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Makes  Clear,  Concise,  Unanswerable 
Statement  Showing  Error  of  Supreme 
Court  in  Texas  Tidelands  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

Of     TEX.\i! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  .statement  by  the  San 
Angelo  'Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
garding the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Texas  tidelands  case.  The 
statement  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
forceful  I  have  .seen  on  the  subject,  and 
I  submit  it  for  the  Record: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 
On  June  5,  1950,  the  i-upreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  4  to  3  deci-sion 
which  attempted  to  give  title  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  tidelands  off  the  shore  of 
Texas.  In  1845  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment entered  Into  a  written  contract  with 
the  people  of  Texas  which  specifically  pro- 
vided that  these  lands  would  remain  the 
property  of  Texas  after  the  Republic  of  Texas 
became  a  State.  This  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  If  allowed  to  stand  and  become 


p!!t'(  '.ive  would  be  a  clear-cut  breach  ol  this 
1 1  i-.rr;ict.  T^xlay.  more  than  ever  before,  the 
United  Slates  is  lucked  upon  over  the  entire 
world  as  the  example  ol  a  democratic  coun- 
try which  keeps  lu  obligations  and  trestles 
faithfully  and  to  the  letter  The  Uniird 
States  of  America  should  not  allow  the  world 
to  witness  It  breaking  a  contract,  which  Its 
representatives  made  in  goi)d  lalth,  and  has 
stood  for  over  .00  years.  In  wrltir.g  its  de- 
cLsioa.  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  allow 
the  attorney  general  of  Texas  to  present  and 
develop  the  multitude  uf  evidence  It  had 
regarding  this  case.  In  making  its  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  completely  Ignored  the 
hisUirlcal  facu  which  are  relative  to  this  CM*e. 
The  entire  citizenship  of  Texas  u  greatly  dis- 
turbed  and   Insulted   by   this   action.    Tba 

of  ttas  vartsd  poltUeal  latarpratatians  wtoUk 

cum*  and  go  with  the  generations  <if  time. 
We.  the  people  uf  Taxas.  ask  jrou  to  UmA  at 
the  facts: 

1.  After  winning  Its  IndapaateKe  fr»m 
Mexico  on  the  battlefield  of  laM  Jacinto  lu 
1838,  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic  ol 
Texas  fixed  its  limits  by  a  boundary  act  oC 
December  19,  1836.  as  follows :  "Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  and  run- 
ning west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  3  league* 
from  land,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
•  •  •,'•  Thereafter.  In  1837  President 
Andrew  Jackson  advised  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

"The  title  of  Texs«  to  the  territory  she 
claims  is  identified  with  her  independence." 

2.  On  April  12,  1844.  after  formal  nego- 
tiations, a  treaty  was  signed  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  providing  tor  the  an. 
nexation  of  Texas.  In  this  treaty  Texas  was 
to  give  up  its  public  land  and  public  prop- 
erty. The  United  States  was  to  assume  the 
public  debt  of  Texas  and  was  t'^  annex  Texas 
as  a  territory.  On  April  :»i  1844.  President 
Tyler  sent  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  on  June  8  voted  and 
defea  d  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  lor  the  defeat  of  this  treaty 
was  the  allegation  that  Texas'  lands  were 
"worthless"  and  would  never  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  the  Indebtedness  of  that  Re- 
public. One  Senator  said;  "Let  Texas  keep 
her  lands  and  pay  her  own  debts." 

3.  Accordingly,  the  same  Congress  sub- 
mitted a  counterproposal  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas  for  annexation.  From  December  10. 
1844,  until  February  14.  1845.  17  drafts  ol  a 
counterpropKJsal  came  before  tiie  United 
States  Congress.  Some  of  these  had  pro- 
visions which  would  have  required  Texas  "to 
cede  Its  mmersils.  mines,  salt  lakes,  and 
springs."  and  to  give  up  its  land  and  min- 
eral rights.  None  of  th''se  proposals  passed. 
Finally  Representative  Milton  Brown.  r)j  Ten- 
ncbsee.  who  had  previously  Introduced  a  res- 
olution stipulating  that  Texas  cede  her  min. 
eruls,  offered  again  the  general  proposals  of 
his  original  resolution,  but  omitted  the 
ceding  of  mineral  clauses,  which  his  earlier 
resolution  bad  contained  and  which  had  just 
been  defeated  In  the  rejection  of  an  amend- 
ment of  Representative  Burke,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  stipulated  that  Texas  cede  its 
minerals  and  mines.  Brown's  revised  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  to  98. 
Thus  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
minerals  of  Texas  was  coAsidered  and  re- 
jected by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  in  its 
formation  of  the  resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  accepted  by  the  Republic  of 
Texas  as  the  basis  of  its  admission  to  the 
Union. 

This  House  resolution  that  finally  passed 
contained  two  paragraphs:  the  first  proposed 
that  Texas  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.     The  second  paragraph  sijecified  the 
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of  tb«  «&iM»tSali:  nain«l7  that  th« 
of  tb»  a«w  State  must  be  ttit>- 
tD  Oqbbws  MAm  Mnnnry  1.  1M4. 
and  tlait  new  SUtai.  not  exr*-<!tn«  four  m 
BiMBber  in  adtfltloM  to  the  Suite  d  Twm 
Btclit  be  lormed  oat  of  Te«»*.  Tti*  mo«t  tan- 
al  ttacae  •pectfic  prortsloiM  ww  tlMt 
las  to  f««3Un  tts  public  debt  and  w«s 
•q  Mitta  t*H*  to  all  of  tbe  rscant  Und  and 
naaBanartatid  temtt  Ijring  within  the  Umtts 
or  the  RciMMte  or  Twi^  Noth\n«  wm  In 
tbew  first  two  p«n«npte  about  "equal  loot- 
ing •  with  other  Btataa. 

Tb*  UBltad  §Wit«  8*iia»t  amended  thii 
,CK>Ititloa  and  sdd«l  a  third  paragraph 
which  cav*  the  Preaident  o«  the  United  States 
the  optloa  at  hla  own  JudfBwnt  and  dl»cre- 
ttoQ  to  ne^ottata  the  annexation  cf  Texaa 
br  treaty  which  would  admit  Texas  Into  the 
WHm  -on  an  aqual  footing  with  the  exut- 
tnf  8tat«.  •  Iwtaad  <rf  iObBttlttlng  to  the  Re- 
public at  TWaa  the  propoaala  c  the  firat  und 
aecood  paracrapha  aa  prepared  by  the  House. 

PraaMMit  Tartar  choae  not  to  exerclae  this 
optloa  to  nagotlata  by  treaty,  and  Inatead 
cutamlttMl  the  prorkaoas  at  only  the  first  a 
pan^rapbs  of  the  )oint  resolution.  Presi- 
dent Anaon  Jones  oC  Texaa  submitted  thU  to 
the  Texas  Congress,  which  unanimously 
approved  It.  and  then  called  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  Texas  to  prepare  a  State  con- 
glUSHtiiw  and  to  ratify  the  acceptance  by  the 
ftBMI  tv»t  IMS  This  convention  passed  an 
ortllnanc*  of  acceptanca  which  states.  "—We. 
the  dapottaa  oi  the  people  cf  Texas,  do  ordain 
and  declare  that  we  assent  to  and  accept  the 
propoaala.  conditions,  and  guarantiee  con- 
^fif»»a><  in  the  first  and  second  secttona  of 
tlM  raaoltittoo  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
On  December  ».  1845.  James  K 
ncaUVnt  of  the  United  States,  signed 
•  Joint  rssoluuon  of  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States,  which  referred  to  the  offer  by 
the  United  States  and  the  accepUnce  of 
Texas  of  the  peovisions  of  tiie  first  and  sec- 
ond paragraphs  of  the  initial  joint  resolution 
of  March  1.  1845.  ahlch  n«ule  the  oOer.  and 
dedarad  that  affscUva  tipon  December  20. 
isas.  and  upon  thoaa  tanas.  Texas  was  a  state 
in  the  Union  Thus,  although  tha  President 
of  the  United  States  was  authoriaed  by  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  at  his  own 
tflaeratton.  to  offer  Texas  an  opportunity  to 
come  Into  the  Union  on  "etjual  footing"  by 
traaty.  ha  instead  rjbmitted  the  altamata 
propoeaJ  which  outlined  specific  prortsteoa 
aliowlngr  Texas  to  retain  her  lands  The  pro- 
posal actually  submitted  to  ernd  accepted  and 
ratified  by  Texas  contained  no  mention  of 
the  "equal  footing"  idea.  One  of  the  »pe- 
ciCe  proposals,  conditions,  and  guaranties 
oSersd  bv  the  United  States  in  gc»d  faith 
and  accepted  faithfully  by  the  people  of 
Thm  awa  that  Texas  was  to  retain  the  public 
doaaatn  whieh  had  belonged  to  it  while  it  waa 
an  independent  nation.  These  lands  con- 
sisted of  an  estimated  2S7.90«,000  acrea  of 
public  lauds  which  extended  to  3  laafiiea  ofT 
■hora.  The  new  stste  of  Texas  retained  the 
Oencral  Ijtnd  Office,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Republic  to  administer  the  own- 
ership of  these  lands.  And  for  over  1"*0 
jear>  Texas  has  had  posaaaBion  of  theae  Ian  is 
and  has  adnUolstered  thcra  accordingly,  and 
Its  ownership  has  been  recogniised  by  all  par- 
ties. Including  the  United  Ststes  Qovem- 
ment. 

Thaae  are  the  facts  of  hi.itory.  It  Is  not 
tha  romantic  imagmstion  of  Texas,  nor  is 
it  a  wlahftil  dream  of  ours.  It  is  true.  pure. 
and  clean  fsctual  history.  To  violate  this 
written  contract  made  In  good  faith  by  both 
parties  and  kept  by  both  tat  over  100  years 
is  to  cast  s  dark  shadow  of  dlahonur  upon 
the  whole  of  American  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  rests  up<>n  the  integrity,  the 
faithful  observanca  of  agraamenu. 

Pour  members  at  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  fu't  ntne-membcr  Court,  have  Ignored 
the  previsions  of  the  snneistion  contrsct  by 


which  Tesas  ratalned  these  lands  and  min- 
erals In  Justlflcstlon  therefore,  these  four 
members  have  cited  and  relied  upon  the  al- 
ternative "equal  footing"  provision  which 
was  never  lubmitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Statas  to  Texas  and  was  cerer  con- 
sldarad.  aeeapted.  or  a«raad  upon  by  the 
Bnnwilill  of  Texss.  It  was  eontalned  In  none 
at  the  proposals  to  or  nafotlations  with 
Texas  except  the  above-mentioned  alterna- 
tive and  rejected  third  paragraph  The  re- 
stilt  is  thst  sn  alternative  proposal  which  was 
rejected  both  by  th*  United  States  and  Texas 
has  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
control  over  the  proposal  sp>eclflcally  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  accepted  bv  the  Congress  and  people  of 
Texas,  and  which  provided  that  they  retam 
all  lands  "lying  within  its  limits." 

THX  lULIKC  or  THX  SCPaXXX  COrXT  SBOUU  KOT 
Bt  AlXOVntD  TO  STAKD 

.Vs  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said.  suiU 
Involving  constitutional  Issues  and  treaties 
should  not  be  decided  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  full  Court.  In  no  event  should 
four  members  cf  the  Court,  over  the  protest 
of  three  dissenters,  t>e  allowed  to  break  a 
provision  of  the  solemn  contract  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
tate  away  from  the  SUte  2.680. OCO  acres  of 
land  which  has  been  In  its  possession  for  over 
100  years.  If  the  Court  persists,  then  Con- 
gress should  remedy  the  Injustice. 

Sir.ce  It  was  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
which  established  the  previsions  of  Texas' 
affiliations  with  the  United  States,  we,  the 
people  of  Texas,  appeal  to  you  whose  high 
privilege  It  Is  to  make  the  policies  of  this 
Nation,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  great 
country  by  enforcing  the  agreements  made 
by  your  predecessors  over  105  years  ago. 
Today,  the  United  St.«>tes  U  the  leader  of 
nations  In  the  fight  to  uphold  the  high  moral 
principles  of  honor,  and  good  faltfi  in  gov- 
ernment. Now,  while  its  representatives  are 
negotiating  treaties  and  agreements  with  na- 
tions all  over  the  earth,  is  no  tinje  for  the 
Government  cf  the  United  States  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  that  it  will  stoop  to  the  depth 
of  regaidmg  a  written  document  made  In 
good  faith  by  two  nations  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper."  The  people  of  Texas  cannot  accept 
such  a  conduct  of  Ctovemment.  We  respect- 
fiilly  urge  th»t  the  Eiglity-flrst  Congress  by 
a  Joint  resolution  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  and 
support  the  provisions  of  -ts  annexation 
agreement  with  Texas,  and  declare  that  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  public  do- 
main of  Texa.^.  IncludinK  Its  tideiaiid'.  3 
leagues  into  the  sea.  remains  and  is  vested 
In  the  State  of  Texas. 

Passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
San  AngeJo  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
this  ICih  day  of  August  1950 

H.  C  CKaauss. 

Presuf«nf. 


T}if  Poorest  Polltici 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NxaaAaKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr  WHEHRY  Mr  President,  the 
Evening  World -Herald  of  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
ou  AuKU^t  9,  1950.  carried  an  editorial  on 
Oovernment  controLs.  llie  editorial  is 
especially  timtly  since  this  Issue  b  now 
before  the  bonuto.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  la'^ertlon  in  the  Ricoao. 


There  beinc  no  obiection.  the  e<11- 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

Tin  PooaasT  Poi.rncs 

Of  all  methods  yet  proposed  for  handling 
the  economic  problems  arising  from  the 
K  irean  War.  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
this  week  voted  for  the  worst. 

It  gave  unanimous  approval  to  what  is 
called  the  home-front  mobliixatlon  hi  1 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  is  the  bill 
which  President  Truman  asked  for  Among 
other  things,  It  authorttes  him.  whenever  he 
mav  consider  that  the  time  ts  ripe,  to  take 
any  or  sU  of  the  following  ateps: 

1.  Set  up  wage  and  price  controls. 

2.  Provide  a  system  of  rationing. 

3.  Kalabllah  machlnary  for  settling  labor 
disputes. 

4.  DevUe  a  system  of  allocations  and  pri- 
orities for  handling  critical  materials. 

Obviously  this  plan  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  of  a  dictator  ever  the 
American  economy  Por  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  (which  is  anybody's  gucaa) 
one  man  would  carry  vast  and  arbitarary 
powers  under  his  hat. 

Why  Is  such  a  step  necessary?  Why  should 
Oongnss  delegate  instead   of  legislate? 

We  don't  knv-iw  Congress  Isn't  going  any 
place.  If  the  world  crisis  grows  increasingly 
severe.  It  will  be  in  session  or  on  quick  call 
from  now  on.  It  will  be  In  position  to  pass 
any  important  bill  within  the  scope  of  3 
or  3  days — which  certainly  is  fast  enough  for 
a  bill  dealing  with  economic  matters. 

Polltlcslly,  of  course,  the  bill  as  new 
phrased  has  considerable  appeal — especially 
to  Congressmen  who  are  running  for  re- 
election. No  matter  what  mltiht  hp.ppen  or 
fall  to  happen,  they  would  l>e  able  to  say: 
That's  the  President  s  fault.  We  gave  him 
the  authority  he  asked  for.  and  look  what 
he's  done  with  It. 

Mr.  Truman  himself  appears  to  have  no 
qualms.  He  seems  convinced  that  he  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
in  this  bill  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
sure groups  which  have  supported  him  In 
the  past. 

And  he  may  be  right.  Which  Is  another 
reason  why  Congres  should  reflect  long  and 
earnestly  before  it  delegates  those  powers  to 
him. 

In  one  other  importsnt  respect  the  Con- 
gress, thus  far,  has  completely  abdicated  tts 
responsibility. 

When  the  Korean  war  broke  out  some  6 
weeks  ago.  the  national  budget  already  was 
about  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  out  of  balance.  Since 
that  time  President  Truman  has  asked  for 
extra  appropriations  of  118,500.000.000,  and 
Senator  Btid,  of  Virginia,  predicts  that  huge 
new  requests  are  In  the  works. 

So  de&pite  the  higher  tax  rates  (which  so 
far  are  only  talk)  and  higher  tax  collections 
(as  a  result  of  war  activity)  a  huge  deficit 
la  In  prospect  for  the  coming  year.  It  may 
run  anywhere  from  $10,000,000,000  up.  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  extra  military 
appropriations  yet  to  come. 

In  the  face  of  a  deficit  of  that  size,  no 
power  on  earth  could  prevent  Inflation.  Only 
the  tightest  controls  could  tempcraxily,  may- 
t>e.  restrain  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Yei  hardly  anybody  in  Congress  pays  much 
heed. 

A  week  a«o  Senator  Btxo  offered  a  plan  for 
cutting  aiO.OOO.OOO.OOO  out  of  ncnmllitary 
spending  That  plus  an  adequate  tax  In- 
crease would  have  put  the  rearmament  pro- 
gram ou  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  was  the 
only  realistic  anti-inflation  measure  yet  pro- 
posed.    But  It  fell  with  a  du:l  thud. 

Nobody  can  see  ahead  to  the  end  of  this 
cold-hot  war  But  of  this  much  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  certain ; 

It  will  be  a  tough  war  against  reaDlute  op- 
ponents, and  If  it  is  to  be  won  by  our  side  it 
will  be  won  by  responsible  men  who.  at  home 


are  not  afraid  to  do  what  the 

Too  many  Members  of  Congress  thui>  far 
have  not  acted  the  part  of  responsible  men. 
On  l?8ues  of  the  greatest  importance  they 
have  hedged  and  evaded  and.  for  the  sake  of 
political  security,  sought  to  delegate  their 
constitutional  responsibility. 

If  they  do  not  mend  their  ways  they  may 
discover  that  today,  when  America's  sons 
again  are  headed  for  the  wars,  polltlcs-as- 
usual  ify  the  poorest  politics  of  all. 


Wiley  Blasts  Wisconsin  People's 
Progressive  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OP  THE  UNIIED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20 »,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  we  of 
Wisconsin  are  disrupted  that  there  has 
crawled  out  of  the  woodwork  in  some 
few  parts  of  car  State  some  intellectual 
vermin  who  parade  under  the  title  of 
People  s  Propressive  Party.  These  "char- 
acters'  slavishly  back  the  pt^licy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Its  aggressive  war  on 
the  South  Korean  people  through  the 
North  Korean  satellite  troops. 

I  note  that  the  candidate  for  Governor 
in  Wisconsin  of  this  misnamed  Peoples 
Progressive  Party  announced  his  backing 
of  the  statement  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  that  party  apainst  America's 
fight  in  Korea  and  against  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace's  recanting  of  his  former  posi- 
tion. 

The  best  way  by  which  the  p>eople  of 
Wisconsin  can  meet  the  challenjje  of  the 
Peoples  Pro^essive  Party  and  other 
Communist -front  groups  is  by: 

First.  Informing  each  of  our  neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  acquaintances  of  the 
vicious  character  of  these  Commie 
groups. 

Second  Refusin?  to  be  provocated  into 
any  physical  violence  or  illegal  action 
apainst  these  groups. 

Third.  Refusing  to  give  them  undue 
attention  which  they  thrive  on. 

The  recent  incidents  in  certain  Wis- 
consins  factories  at  which  circulators  of 
peace  petitions  were  manliandltd  was 
100  percent  the  wro:iK  way  ol  dealing 
with  Commies,  fellow  travelers,  and  mis- 
guidtd  individuals  who  have  swallowed 
the  R^d  line. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  articles: 

First.  One  from  the  Friday.  August  11, 
issue  of  the  Wisconsin  CIO  News.  This 
is  a  straKht-shootiiig  frank  piece  en- 
titled "Dent  Help  the  Commies. '  giving 
some  horse  st^nse  advice  to  CIO  members 
on  how  to  avoid  fallmg  into  the  Red 
trap. 

Second  I  have  also  in  my  hands  a  copy 
cf  the  Comm-anist  publication.  The  Peo- 
ples  Daily  World,  showing  the  tremen- 
dous extent  to  which  the  Retls  have  gone 
in  circulating  the  mi.snamed  Stockholm 
Peace  Petition  m  my  State. 

I  believe  that  this  latter  article  de- 
scribing the  circulation  of  the  Stock- 
helm  pledge  in  Mosinec.  Wis.,  and  else- 
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whore,  will  sen-e  as  a  warning  to  every 
Wisconsinite.  particularly  m^'mbers  of 
minority  groupo  and  student.^  for  whom 
the  Reds  are  especially  putting  out  their 
bait. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  fnim  the  CIO  pajx'r  and 
from  the  People's  World  be  printed  m 
contrast  to  one  another  in  the  Appendix 
cf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the   Wisconsin  CIO  News  of  August 

11,  1950) 

Don't  Help  ths  Comuies 

Vor  those  who  are  so  inclined,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  help  the  Communists. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  party  member  and 
pay  dues.  You  can  be  oi  great  help  to  the 
Communists  In  many  other  ways. 

Por  example,  you  can  be  active  in  Commu- 
nist-front organizations.  The  CP  will  appre- 
ciate any  help  It  can  get  In  Its  front  activi- 
ties. You  can  be  a  member,  and  pay  dues, 
or  you  can  Just  help  out  now  and  then. 

Or  you  can  support  Commie  newspapers, 
or  front  newspapers  or  magazines  such  as  the 
National  Guardian  or  the  Dully  Worlter.  It 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  Stalin  stooges. 

But  That  doesn  t  end  the  list  of  activities 
a  friend  of  the  Commies  can  engage  In. 
He  can  sign  Commie  petitions — such  as  the 
phony  Stockholm  peace  petition.  That  helps 
the  Commies. 

Or.  if  you  are  not  sympathetic  to  the  Com- 
munists, you  can  still  be  of  help.  You  can 
help  them,  indirectly,  by  giving  them  pub- 
licity. The  Commies  go  on  the  assumption 
that  any  publicity  Is  good  publicity.  And 
they'll  spare  no  pains  to  get  publicity — even 
if  it  means  provoking  violence  against  them- 
selves. 

On  very  reliable  information  It  was  learned 
this  week  that  Communists  In  Wisconsin — 
the  very  few  of  them  that  are  still  arotind 
were  very  pleased  with  all  the  publicity  they 
get  recently  as  a  result  of  the  incidents  at 
Nash.  They  were  so  pleased  that,  according 
to  this  Information,  they  are  planning  to  pro- 
voke some  more  Incidents  In  other  parts  of 
the  community. 

So  If  you  don't  want  to  help  the  Commies 
get  publicity,  watch  out  for  thei.-  shady  tac- 
tics. You  might  be  one  of  the  people  to  re- 
ceive a  peace  petition  In  the  mall,  asking  ycu 
to  circulate  it.  You  might  be  one  of  the 
people  to  t)e  approached  on  the  street,  in  the 
shop  or  in  a  bar  to  sign  a  petition,  or  on 
some  othei  Communist  phony. 

If  you  don't  want  to  help  the  Commies, 
then  throw  that  peace  petition  in  the  waste 
basket  and  forget  about  it.  Because  what 
the  Commies  want  you  to  do  Is  to  get  In  an 
uproar  about  it  so  you'll  holler  good  ar.d 
loud,  and  mavbe  Eock  one  of  their  stooges 
to  boot.  That's  what  they  want  you  to  do. 
So  If  you  don't  want  to  help  the  Commies, 
dont  fall  fur  their  triclts. 

But  If  you  do  give  the  Commies  satisfac- 
tion— if  you  do  help  them  cet  their  name  In 
print,  to  get  more  publicity  than  they've 
already  gotten  in  the  daily  newspape.-s  then 
don't  expec  us  to  sympathize  with  you  when 
the  smoke  has  cleared. 


[From  the  People's  Daily  World! 

MOSTNTE     WrlCOMES     SCKOLLS     r<;«     PEACK 

MiLWACKEE.  July  2.— Moelnee.  Wis.,  popu- 
lation 1,300.  is  in  the  news  agair..  This 
time  for  peace. 

A  month  ago  the  name  of  Moslnee  waa 
blazoned  from  coast  to  coast  as  the  scene 
of  the  hippodrome  red  coup  stunt  staged 
by  the  local  Legion  post.  Americans  reciiU 
that  the  mayor  and  minister  died  ol  a  heart 
attack  as  a  result. 


But  most  residents  of  Moslnee  cannot  be 
tarred  b\    the   kx'al   Fascists. 

Peace  crusaders,  here  Sunday,  got  a  hearty 
welcome  as  they  went  door  to  door  with 
petitions  to  ban  the  A-bon:b.  A  h.  t  Sun- 
day. 90  In  the  .«.hade.  many  wer**  ri;t  swim- 
ming o.-  at  ball  games,  but  100  ol  th.it?  at 
home  «iened. 

This  in  a  town  of  1.300.  The  pe^ice  cru- 
saders were  greeted  in  many  hornet  with  a 
"God  bless  you."  They  report  there  was 
no   opposition    and   no   red-twltlng  - 

Ttoe  surge  of  peace  l*  strong  in  this  Mu1- 
wecMm  State.  tSeventy-ftve  young  peace 
crusaders  got  3. OCO  slcnature^  Sur.day  m 
Milwaukee,  and  ever  2  OOO  at  the  Unlvtrflty 
of  Wisconsin.  Just  Ijefure  the  summer  vaca- 
tions began. 

A  Milwaukee  CVoatsan  fraternal  union 
picnic  Sunday  signed  up  301  for  peace  On 
one  beac^i  in  this  city  nine  crusaders  ei  t  450 
names  in  an  hour  and  a  haif  In  a  Negro 
church  the  minister  caUed  on  the  coi,.,refa- 
tlon  to  take  petitions  and  circu'  .te  thtm, 
and  to  sign  at  a  table  put  up  by  t.u  chur  h 
for  that  purpose. 

At  the  Greenfield  Park  trailer  camp  at 
West  Allis,  which  was  the  scene  of  au  at- 
tempt to  evict  a  Negro  family  by  mob  vio- 
lence a  summer  aeo.  over  330  names  were 
gotten  by  a  group  oi  West  Allls  peace  work- 
ers Saturday  and  Sui.day.  The  6i0  trai  ers 
are  occupied  bv  veterans  and  their  fam;l!t»«. 

Last  Thursday  lo  w  imeu  invaded  the 
Wisconsin  Avenue  district  on  shopping 
night,  collected  nearly  4O0  signatures  and 
aroused   great   Interest   throughcut    the   city. 

Frld.iV.  six  canvassed  the  Waukebiia  sh  p- 
ping  area  with  similar  results.  All  this  de- 
spite the  violet  red-baltwig  press  campaign 
against  the  World  Pe-ioe  Apptal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF   xrw  TORK 

iiV  THE  HOUSE  OF* REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following ; 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  magazine  sec- 
tion, of  August  13.  19501 
The  BAirrH  Pi.aw  fob  Yottth  at  80 — His  Ohlt 

RCLE  Is  To  L:VE  lREEGtn.ARLT   AND  HiS  MaIST 

Habit  Is  To  Break  HAErrs 

(  By  Burnet  Hershey ) 

Bernard  Mannes  Baruch.  who  will  be  80 
years  old  next  Saturday,  is  entitled,  perhaps. 
to  feel  that  he  has  earned  a  rti-t  Iri^m  pub.ic 
duties.  But  right  now  he  is  busy  in  rScial 
hearings,  public  stalementi.  and  p.;->o,te  cca- 
versatioris  trying  to  impress  on  the  American 
public  the  need  for  ail-out  eci'-iom-c  c  ^nirt^ls 
and  full  mobilization.  Fur  Mr.  Baruch  the 
state  of  retirement  appears  to  be  as  remote 
as  it  was  30  years  ago. 

"They  mentioned  rest  after  Wurld  Wd.r  I."' 
he  says,  smiling.  "I  wa*  50  then.  Supposed 
to  be  middle  life.  50  Is.  but  us  Just  plain 
youth.  Dldu't  have  time  to  ihluk  about 
rest.  Suunds  too  much  like  a  rut.  anyway. 
Ruts  are  hazardous  to  intellectual  keeunefs, 
and  they're  death  on  quick  perception  aiid 
youngness  of  body  " 

After  each  period  In  which  the  elder 
statesman  played  out  his  active  role,  there 
haa  always  come  the  suggestion  that  ncW 
It  was  time  for  him  tu  Itl  go.  to  sit  the  next 
one  out  He  never  has.  After  his  service 
imder  Wocdrow  Wilson,  on  the  Supreme  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  VtrsaUles  Conference, 
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IM  d»«ot«tf  lilmwlf  to  harmonizing  Industry 
and  agrlcultUTf.  Hit  name  and  Idfaa  are 
•tamped  on  ctvlc  undertakings  of  the  thre« 
•ub^equent  decades — p>rojeci«  like  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Committee  plan  ot 
19S3.  the  rubbcr-defenae  program  of  1939. 
tha  manpower  e  relief  plan,  a  medi- 

cal   rcaearcn    i  >n    to    aid    thousands 

of  handicapped  peoples,  and  the  atomic-en- 
ergy plan  which  formed  the  basla  of  the 
United  States  proposals  to  the  UN  Atomic 
Energy  Commtoaton. 

If  aooM  garUtrlclan  were  looking  for  the 
perfect  specimen  of  vixorous  old  age.  he 
would  be  hard-preaeed  to  find  one  better  than 
Mr.  Baruch.  He  la  a  handsome  man.  his 
white  hair  standing  out  in  contrast  to  his 
pink,  kinetic  face.  He  Is  tall  and  straight, 
and  his  physical  ease  Is  especially  noticeable; 
he  seems  to  be  moving  around  Incessantly, 
with  the  graceful  fluid  stride  of  one  who  gen- 
uinely  enjovs   activity. 

Mr.  Baruch  sums  up  his  habits  In  a  play- 
ful way:  "It's  a  habit  of  mine  to  break  habits. 
I  like  to  make  the  area  of  contact  with  all 
phases  of  life  as  lar^  as  possible:  to  spread 
out  in  many  directions,  mentally,  sympa- 
thetically. :ind  to  penetrate  deeply  In  some, 
or  at  least  In  one.  I  have  no  rules,  except  a 
belief  In  the  unswerving  regularity  of  Ir- 
regularity. I  gave  up  smoking  when  I  was 
64  simply  because  It  didn't  agree  with  me 
any  more.  I  take  a  cold  bath  every  morning. 
I've  cut  down  on  my  drinking,  and  today 
take  very  little  except  an  occasional  toast  or 
congratulatory  highball,  because  It  doesn't 
agree  with  me. 

"But  there  Just  aren't  any  rules.  That's 
because  old  age  is  not  Inevitable.  Although 
what  we  call  the  year-period,  that  Is.  the 
years'  succession,  may  be  advanced,  old  age 
Is  a  state  of  mind  that  often  happens  to  the 
middle-aged  and  sometimes  to  the  old." 

Mr  Baruch  does  admit  to  a  couple  of  hab- 
its, but  he  deplores  them.  The  more  vexing 
of  these  is  sleep  He  agrees  with  Oscar  Wilde, 
a  contemporary  of  his  who  died  some  60 
years  ago.  that  "no  civilized  man  should  ever 
go  to  bed  the  sanae  day  that  he  arises  " 

"OeneraJly  Im  a  late  stayer-upper,  but 
sometimes  I  go  to  bed  early  just  to  start  cop- 
ing With  the  problem  of  going  to  sleep.  If 
you've  got  a  problem  you  might  as  well  face 
It.     And  going  to  sleep  Is  mine" 

Katlng  is  another  habit  for  which  he  chides 
himself  mildly,  but  not  without  a  certain 
pride.  "I'm  always  hungry.  I  eat  like  a 
young  boy.  Certainly  I've  been  on  diets,  but 
that  was  when  I  had  gout.  A  man  should 
laam  self-control.     I  never  have." 

He  feels  that  he  has  learned  other  valu- 
able practices,  however,  which  may  compen- 
sate for  this  deficiency. 

"Men  often  don't  pace  themselves  well." 
he  obserres.  "They  drive  too  hard  toward 
breakdowns,  toward  the  wear  and  tear  of 
their  tissues,  and  then,  suddenly,  they  drop. 
Mind  you.  again,  there's  no  rule,  not  even 
here.  Some  men  might  do  their  best  this 
way.  But  the  Idea  of  frequent  short  vaca- 
tions is  a  good  one.  Only  If  It  suits — never 
If  it  doesn't. 

•*Of  cotirse.  I  don't  mean  week-enders. 
They  wear  themselves  out.  I'd  rather  slay 
In  New  York  week  ends.  I  go  down  to  my 
farm  In  South  Carolina,  mostly  In  winter, 
Imra  Thanksgiving  to  the  1st  of  March. 
There  I'll  go  shooting  wild  birds  up  to  the 
limit  that  the  law  will  allow.  You  know. 
I  can  still  sit  in  the  saddle  for  from  2  to  4 
boura  and  follow  the  dogs.  But  that's  be- 
cauae  I  like  It— not  because  I  think  It's 
healthy.  The  minute  I  stop  liking  it.  Ill 
stop  It." 

Mr.  Baruch  looks  upon  all  the  aged  In  the 
world  aa  his  friends  and  contempcirarles  and 
baa  made  their  problems  one  of  his  chief 
conc«»rns.  Ke  has  been  busy  of  late  helping 
revaluate  the  potentialities  of  the  Nation's 
oldsters   toward   InsurlnK   their   useful    par- 


ticipation In  the  life  of  the  community.  With 
noted  gerontologlstji  and  with  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  of  the  Crovernment.  he  has 
sought  to  define  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  old-age  problem  and  to  seek  their  solu- 
tion. 

"The  economic  problem  of  the  aged."  Mr. 
Baruch  points  out.  "is  Increasing.  Etown 
through  the  asres.  there  have  been  every  kind 
of  pills,  theories,  treatments,  to  avoid  old 
age.  The  old-nne  fight  Is  as  old  as  the  his- 
tory of  man  The  ancient  Greeks  believed 
In  rejuvenation  by  waters.  I  r^ad  Just  re- 
cently how  the  wealthy  of  the  Middle  Ac:?s 
thourht  that  pure  gold  was  the  greatest  kind 
of  rejuvenator.  and  rich  men  would  swallow 
a  few  ounces  a  day. 

"In  our  country  and  in  our  time,  we  don't 
need  these  weird  Idens.  Science  and  Ameri- 
can organization  have  easily  added  20  years 
to  mans  life  expectancy.  Today,  any  man 
can  look  tor-v&rd  to  20  more  years  of  physical 
vigor  than  he  could  two  generations  ago. 

".^s  I  see  It,  there  are  two  major  Issues  to 
be  laced.  First,  we  must  throw  out  our  de- 
pression-born philosophy  of  forcing  older 
workers  out  of  Jobs  Just  tjecause  they  are  old. 
Broadly  speaking.  It  Is  unwise  to  Judge  a  man 
by  hU  years,  when  his  faculties  are  as  keen 
as  those  of  younger  men.  We  are  creatlni?  a 
vast  human  waste  material  here,  with  some 
tragic  portent.  And  second,  we  must  check 
all  forms  of  inflation,  because  If  we  don't  our 
plans  for  old-age  benefits,  private  annuities, 
and  even  savings,  will  be  useless  when  the 
time  comes  to  use  them. 

"Any  form  of  so-called  economy  that  saps 
the  value  of  pension  money,  savings,  or  an- 
nuities is  the  enemy  of  those  who  expect  to 
grow  old.  And  this  Includes  Just  about  ev- 
er; body,  doesn't  it? 

"And  last,  but  most  of  all.  we  must  re- 
member never  to  become  too  statistical 
where  human  beings  are  concerned.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  aged  Is  pri- 
marily one  of  recognizing  them  first  as  indi- 
vidual human  beings.  lull  of  fears,  hopes,  de- 
spairs, and  appetlties.  We  can't  regulate 
them  according  to  meters.  Our  problem 
now  is  to  make  industry  understand  them, 
and  absorb  them,  for  we  are  definitely  en- 
tering upon  an  era  of  a  new  kind  of  old  age." 

The  greatest  contributing  factor  to  the  in- 
creased lifespan  of  the  average  American  of 
today.  Mr,  Baruch  feels.  Is  private  enterprise. 

"A  man  who  Is  free  can  mold  his  life.  Just 
as  a  nation  that  Is  free  can  mold  Us  life- 
even  control,  to  an  extent,  the  building 
forces  of  his  body  and  brain  Just  as  we  can 
today  control  Kreat  forces  of  nature  in  elec- 
tronics, dynamics,  and  atomic  energy." 
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HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Of  U)t.':sivN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  ileqislatiie  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^  1950 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouii  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  memo- 
randum by  Dii.lrict  Attorney  L.  H.  Perez, 
of  Plaquemines  Parish,  La.,  appearing 
for  the  Stale  of  Lousiana.  as  special  rep- 
re.sentatlve  for  the  Attorney  General  of 
Louisiana,  tn^fore  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  oppo- 
sition to  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  195, 
dealing  with  Slate  tidelands,  on  August 
14.  1950. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  195  by  Senator 
O  M.\HONET  wuuld  complete  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  State  tidelands  by  giving  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  full  control  and 
power  over  all  operations  for  oil  and  other 
mineral  production  in  offshore  submerged 
lands  In  all  coasUl  States  of  the  Union. 

ALL   POWXa  TO  8rC««TA«T 

By  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  all  the  coastal  States  In  the  control 
end  power  over  development  of  the  tidelands 
for  mineral  purposes.  For  a  period  of  3  years 
he  would  be  authorized  to  grant  mineral 
lenses  for  a  term  of  5  years,  or  as  long  there- 
after as  oU  or  other  minerals  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  area  in  paying  quantities. 

All  revenues  collected  by  the  Secretary 
under  existing  State  leases,  or  under  leases 
Irsued  by  him  under  authority  of  this  reso- 
lution, would  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  pending  legls- 
laf  an  by  Congress  respecting  their  disposi- 
tion—which  could  be  ordinary  appropria- 
tions of  Congress — and  not  legislation 
regarding  the  ownership  of  tidelands  and 
their  resources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  in  perform- 
in?  his  functions  under  this  resolution — a 
blanket  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
regulations  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
administrative  law.  without  enactment  by 
Congress,  and  in  substitution  for  ail  State 
laws  and  authority  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  resources  in  State  tide- 
lands,  including  all  coastal  submerged  lands 
and  waters  within  their  boundaries. 

The  resolution  affords  no  relief  to  inland 
States  by  providing  that  the  United  States  is 
not  claiming  (as  of  now)  tlieir  water  bot- 
toms, without  a  quitclaim  or  recognition  of 
their  proprietorship. 

8T.\TI    SOVEREICNTT    DESTKOTKO 

The  States,  with  respect  to  their  ancient 
and  historic  ownership  of  their  own  tidelands 
would  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  puppets 
of  a  domineering,  grasping.  Imperialistic  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  placed  In  the  position  of  absolute 
czar  of  their  erstwhile  sovereignty  lands 
which  the  States  have  always  he'.d  for  the 
benefit  of  their  people  In  their  united  sov- 
ereignty. 

This  resolution  would  effectively  destroy 
sovereignty  of  State  governments  over 
their  public  properties,  which  they  have 
owned  and  operated  by  regulation  of  their 
State  legi-slatures  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence on  July  4,  1776,  the  provisional 
Treaty  of  Independence  between  the  Original 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation and  the  British  Crown,  on  No- 
vember 30.  1782.  and  the  final  ratification 
thereof  with  the  British  Crown,  on  April 
11.  1783.  by  which  the  British  Crown  relin- 
quished to  the  Original  Thirteen  St;ates.  by 
name,  as  free,  sovereign  and  Independent 
Slates,  "proprietary  and  territorial  rlchts  of 
the  same,  and  every  part  thereof  "  and  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Original  States  Into  the 
sea.  "comprehending  alf  Islands  within  20 
leagues  of  any  pari  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States." 

ST.\TE   OWNKSSHIP   SMCVZZD   BT    'mil.^TT 

The  right  of  State  proprietorship  of  their 
tidelands.  as  a  result  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Treaty  of  Independ- 
ence which  was  wrung  from  the  British 
Crown  at  the  expense  of  Incalculable  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  and  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  our  patriotic  forefathers,  has 
been  adjudicated  upon  time  and  again  by 
the  hlehest  court  of  the  land. 
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In  the  Interim  between  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence  In  1776,  the  Treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1783  and  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  the  people  of 
the  Original  States  in  17t9.  a  Federal  Gcv- 
emment  was  set  up  under  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, article  IX  of  which  provided 
that — 

"No  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  first  recorded  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  1827.  Harccurt  v. 
Gaiilord  (1?  Wheat.  523),  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held: 

'There  was  no  territory  within  the  United 
States  that  was  claimed  in  an.-  other  right 
than  that  of  some  one  of  the  Confederate 
States:  therefore,  there  could  be  no  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  made  by  the  United  Stales 
distinct  from,  or  Independent  of  some  one 
Of  the  States." 

The  sanctity  of  that  Treaty  cf  Independ- 
ence with  the  British  Crown  was  written  Into 
the  United  SUtes  Constitution,  under  article 
VI.  clause  2.  which  provides — 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  cf  the 
United  St..te3  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  thr  supreme  law 
of  the  land:  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby  anything  In  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstandlrxg." 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  on  Saturday.  Augu-t  25.  1787,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Madison,  made  1 1  the  Convention,  ar- 
ticle vm  (later  made  article  VI  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  St  vie  and  Revision)  was  reconsid- 
ered and  alter  the  words  "all  treaties  made" 
were  inserted  the  words  "or  which  shall  he 
made."  with  the  explanatory  statement  that. 
"This  Inrertlon  was  meant  to  obviate  all 
doubt  concerning  the  force  of  treaties  pre- 
existing, by  making  the  words  "all  treaties 
made'  to  refer  to  them,  as  the  wcrrds  con- 
cerned would  refer  to  future  treaties  "  (69th 
Cong  .  1st  seas.   H.  Doc  No.  398.  p.  618  ) 

So  It  Is.  that  the  1783  treaty  cf  the  Revolu- 
tion by  which  the  British  Crown  relinquished 
to  the  Original  states  all  "proprietary  and 
territorial  rights"  of  the  British  Crown  be- 
came, and  Is  now,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

OrriCEKS   SWORN    TO   XJTHOU)   TREATT 

The  same  article  VI  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires all  Members  of  Congress,  and  State 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  to  support  this  Constitution, 
which  makes  said  treaty  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

If  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
cf  Independence  and  the  1783  treaty  with  the 
British  Crown  require  Interpretation,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
furnish  ample  authority  for  the  proprietary 
rights  acquired  by  the  Original  States  In  all 
of  the  submerged  lands  within  their  bcu^i- 
darlaa. 

STATE    PKOPFIXTOBSHIP.    LAW 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  this  question 
cf  the  right  and  title  of  the  Original  Sti-tes 
to  their  submerged  lands  was  passed  upon 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  case  cf  ifarrtn  v  Waddi'U.  reported 
in  16  Peters  (41  U.  8.)  367.  decided  in  1842. 
whwc  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  sub- 
— rged  coastal  waters  in  New  Jersey  was 
at  Issue,  the  Court  held: 

"When  the  Revolution  took  place  the 
paofila  of  MCh  Sute  became  themselves 
wofmUgn:  and  in  that  character  hold  the 
ab5olute  right  to  all  their  navigable  waters 
and  the  sons  tmder  them  for  their  own  tise. 
subject  only  to  the  rights  since  surrendered 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Court  then  cltf«d  approvingly  a  state- 
ment  by  Lord  Uale  in  his  ueattsc  de  Jure 


m.aris.  when  speaking  of  the  navigable  waters, 
and  the  sea  on  the  coasts  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  British  Crown,  that  the  Kirg 
is  the  owner  of  this  great  coast.  The  Court 
further  stated  that  the  lands  under  these 
waters  were  held  by  the  King  as  a  public 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
end  thpt  this  dominion  and  propriety  was 
an  Incident  to  the  regal  authority,  and  was 
held  by  him  as  a  prerogative  right,  esso- 
clated  vrlth  the  powers  of  government;  and 
that  when  the  people  of  New  Jersey  took 
poesession  of  the  reins  of  government,  and 
took  into  their  own  bands  the  pwwer  of 
sovereignty,  the  prerogatives  and  regs-llties 
v.hich  before  Ijelonged  either  to  the  Crown 
or  the  Parliament  became  Immediately  and 
richtfully  vested  in  the  State. 

The  Court  followed  that  decision  con- 
sistently in  holding  that  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts,  Delaware.  New  York, 
and  ether  original  coastal  States  on  ti^e 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Great  Lakes  bad  title 
to  their  navigable  waters  and  soils  under 
them. 

The  Court.  In  Shively  v.  Bovlby  (152  U  8. 
1    (1893)  ).  held: 

"At  ccinmon  law  the  title  and  the  domin- 
ion in  lands  flowed  by  the  tide  were  in  the 
King  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Ccionies  like  nghu 
passed  to  the  grantees  in  the  royal  charters, 
in  trtist  for  the  communities  to  be  estab- 
lished. Upon  the  An»rican  Revolution  these 
rights,  charged  with  a  like  trust,  were  vested 
in  the  Or  ginal  States,  within  their  respective 
borders,  subject  to  the  rights  surrendered  ty 
the  Constitution  to  the  United  States. 

rmiLAWcs  KOT  caAWTED  TO  r?*rrED  states 

Again,  In  Memfcrd  v.  Wardicell  (6  Wall. 
42?.  436  (1967)  ).  the  United  State?  Supreme 
Court  reafBrmed  that  settled  Jurisprudence 
of  our  country  when  it  again   held: 

"Settled  rule  of  law  in  this  Court  is.  that 
the  shores  of  navigable  waters  and  the  soils 
rnder  the  5pme  In  the  Original  States  were 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
United  Stales,  but  were  reserved  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  that  the  new  States  since 
admitted  have  the  same  rights,  sovereignty. 
and  Junsdlction  in  that  behalf  as  the  Origi- 
nal States  possess  within  their  respective 
borders. 

"When  the  Revolution  took  place  the  peo- 
ple of  each  Sta:e  became  themselves  sov- 
ereign and  m  thut  character  held  the  abso- 
lute right  to  their  navigable  waters  and 
the  soils  under  them,  subject  only  id  the 
rights  since  surrendered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

And  as  to  the  sovereignty  rights  over  their 
tidelands  and  waters  and  their  resources, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  consistent- 
ly has  held  thai  States  since  admitted  on  an 
equal  footing  wiih  the  Original  Slates  have 
the  same  sovereignty  rights  and  proprietor- 
ship as  the  Original  States. 
-  In  Pollard  v.  Hagen  ( (1845>  3  How.  212.  p. 
233),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held: 

"By  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning  we 
have  arrived  at  these  general  conclusions: 
First,  the  shcwes  of  navigable  waters,  and 
the  soils  under  them,  were  net  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  United  Siatas  but 
were  reserved  to  the  States  respectively; 
Secondly,  the  new  States  have  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction  over  this 
subect  as  the  Original  States." 

These  positive  decisions  were  reaSrmed 
scores  of  times  by  the  Court,  as  w;tness  agnin 
In  the  case  of  /.  C  Railroad  v.  State  of  /Wt- 
nots  ((1892)  146  U.  S  .  p.  43) : 

nOFtXTC     BCBJETT     TO     PAE.\M  'jVST     EIGHT     OT 

"It  is  the  settit^  law  cf  this  cotintry  that 
the  o»ner*hip  lI  and  dominion  and  sover- 
eignty over  laiids  covered  by  tidewaters, 
wUMn  the  limiU  of  the  4,everal  States,  be- 
long to  the  respective  States  wlth'.n  uh'.ch 
they  are  ff^und  with  the  consecjuer.t  right  to 
use  or  disponx;  ot  any  portion  iherecrf.  when 


that  can  be  done  without  substantial  impair- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  puMic  in  the  wa- 
ters, and  subject  always  to  the  paramount 
right  of  Congress  to  control  their  navipa- 
tion  so  far  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  States.  This  doctrine  has  been 
often  announced  by  this  Court,  and  Is  not 
questioned  by  counsel  of  any  of  the  parties. 
[Pollard  V.  Hagan  (44  U.  S.,  8  How.  212  (11: 
565) ;  Web^r  v.  Boord  o/  State  Harbor  Comrt, 
(85  U.  S..  18  Wall.  57  (21:   798).) 

S.^ME    RCLX  rOR   GREAT   LAKZS 

"The  same  doctrine  Is  In  this  country  held 
to  be  applicable  to  lands  covered  by  fresh 
water  In  the  Great  Lakes  over  which  Is  con- 
ducted an  extended  comn>erc«  with  different 
Stales  and  foreign  nations.  These  lakes  pos- 
sess all  the  general  characteristics  of  open 
reas,  except  in  the  freshness  of  their  waters, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  ebb  and  Cow  of 
the  tide.  In  ether  respects  they  are  Inland 
tea%,  and  there  Is  no  reason  or  principle  for 
the  assertion  of  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  and  ownership  by  the  State  of  lands 
covered  by  tidewaters  that  is  not  eqtially  ap- 
plicable to  its  ownership  of  and  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  lapds  covered  by  the 
fresh  waters  of  these  lakes." 

PARAMOUNT    POWUt    OVER    TlDZUiliOa 

And,  again,  in  Scott  v.  Lattig  (1913)  (127 
U.  S.  229.  242-243).  as  foUows: 

"•  •  •  Besides.  It  was  settled  long  a^o 
by  this  Court,  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
relative  rights  and  power?  of  the  I  ederal  and 
State  Governments  under  the  Constitution, 
that  lauds  underlying  navigable  wcters  with- 
in the  several  States  belong  to  the  respectre 
States  in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty  and  may 
be  used  and  disposed  of  as  thev  may  direct, 
subject  always  to  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
such  waters  and  to  the  paramount  power  of 
Congress  to  control  their  navigation  so  far 
?s  may  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  among  the  States  end  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  that  each  new  State,  upon 
Its  admission  to  the  Union,  becomes  en- 
dowed with  the  same  rights  and  powers  in 
this  regard  as  the  older  ones.  (Counr^^  of  Ct. 
Cletr  V.  Lovinffton  (23  Wail.  46.  CBi:  Barncf 
V.  Keokuk  (94  U.  S.  324.  338);  /.  C  R.  R.  Co. 
V  Illinois  (148  U.  S.  338.  434-437);  Shtrely  v. 
Bovlby  (152  U.  S.  1.  48-^60,  48);  3fcG:lr'a  v. 
Riss  (215  U.  S.  70).)" 

Ai  least  50  other  cases  could  be  cited  and 
quoted  af&rmlng  and  reafCrming  the  same 
doctrine  and  the  same  settled  Jurisprudence 
of  State  ownership  of  Its  tidelands. 

PAKAMCVtrt     POWEX     OVZR     PRIVATZ     LAHSe.     TOO 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  and 
re^.Srmed  that,  the  same  Constitutional 
parvmount  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment apply  to  privately  owned  property,  as. 
for  Instance,  the  Federal  power  ol  e.nfiinent 
domain  over  lands  needed  by  the  United 
States  for  governmental  cr  defense  purposes. 
{Kohl  V.  U.  S  (91  U.  S.  367  23  L  ed  49): 
Chappell  V.  V.  S  (160  U.  S  4S«,  40  L.  ed.  510, 
16  S.  Ct.  397). 1 

Even  further  back,  in  1819,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  McCvlloch  v.  .Maryland  (4 
Wheat  ,  at  4C3).  he!d  for  the  Court: 

"If  any  one  proposition  could  command 
the  universal  assent  of  mankind,  we  might 
expect  It  would  be  this — that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  tbotigh  limited  In  Its 
powers.  Is  supreme  within  lu  sphe:  ot 
action." 

POWia     NOT     COKFISCATOar 

However,  In  q?ite  of  the  supremacy,  he 
dominance  and  paramount  characttr  of  the 
regulatory  powers  of  the  United  States  ccn- 
strued  within  its  deleesred  oni-itut  cn^il 
p<.wers  r.j  liir  back  as  18iy.  the  same  United 
Stales  Supreme  C. 'jrt  has  ht  :d  cc  nsvstently 
for  over  I'M  years  that  when  the  Rev  .uti  r. 
took  plac*  the  people  ot  each  Stale  t>ecame 
themselves  s  vi»rel?i  and  :r\  "hat  ch.  rartcr 
hold  the  a'j;5c.u:e  r.ght  i^^  ti;  rr.t  r  na-  .-■  i  -••« 
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miters  and  the  •olln  und*r  them  for  their 
own  comm'»n  i»e.  subject  only  to  the  nphL* 
ftnc*  jurrendered  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
general  government  And  therelore.  the 
Ortelnal  Stales  succeeded  to  the  proprietary 
rl«bU  of  the  Brttlah  Crown  by  the  Declara- 
Uoo  oX  Independence,  confirmed  by  relln- 
qutsbment  of  such  proprieurv  and  terrllort*! 
rtshts  m  the  1783  treaty,  which  waa  aoad* 
the  supreme  Uw  oX  the  land  by  article  VI  of 
the  Constiiution.  and  all  Stales  since  ad- 
mitted in  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Onglnnl  States,  have  the  same 
prcprleiary  and  territorial  rljihta  to  the  beds 
of  an  submerftd  Und*  and  tidewaters  wUhln 
the  boujMtertM. 

flTt  rtpcat  tluit  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cburt  h»»  eonal5tenUy  held  that  under  the 
Declaration  of  Indtpcndcnce.  under  the 
Treaty  of  Independ»nc«  with  the  British 
Crown,  under  tl^e  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  under  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States,  not  only  the  Original  Slates,  but 
•T«ry  State  «nce  admitted  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Original  States,  have  ownerthlp 
and  title  of  all  submerged  lands  and  waters 
and  their  resources.  Including  all  tldelands 
within  their  boui.darles,  and  that  the  Stales 
only  granted  to  th*  United  Stiites  Govern- 
ment regulatory  powers  necesr.ary  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  with  forelrn  na- 
tions and  among  the  States,  which  consti- 
tutional authority  in  the  United  States  is  the 
•aroe  ever  the  Inland  navigable  waters  within 
e«ch  and  every  State  of  the  Union. 

This  consistency  recently  was  vlolf  ted  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
CaUfomla  decision  in  1M7  and,  later,  by  the 
application  of  that  same  tldeland  prab  ideol- 
ogy in  the  opinions  rendered  In  the  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  cases  In  June  1950. 

C*M.NOT    ADOPT   FOaZION    IDSOLOCT 

The  q-Jestlon  for  Congress  to  decide  new 
Is  whether  the  foreign  Ideology  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  these 
later  three  cases  can  be  adopted  as  a  rational 
policy  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

Is  It  In  the  national  Interest,  or  Is  It  con- 
ducive to  rational  International  relations  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  Im- 
portuned by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195  to 
ratify  the  foreign  Ideology  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  recentl;:  in  the 
California,  LouUiana  and  Texas  cas«;s.  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can  be  de- 
stroyed with  impunity,  that  their  pubic 
properties  held  in  trust  for  their  people  in 
their  united  sovereignty  can  be  destroyed, 
and  their  properties  confiscated  on  the  un- 
conscionable pretense  that  the  Ur.ltexl  States 
GoTernment  owes  the  responalbihty  of  na- 
tlonal  defense,  and  such  paramount  power 
and  dominion  tranacenda  those  of  a  mere 
property  owner,  and  by  virtue  of  such  para- 
mount power,  the  United  States  has  tne  right 
to  appropriate  the  public  property  of  the 
sovereign  Stater,  and  to  determine  by  what 
agencies,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  oil  and  the 
other  resources  of  the  soil  of  the  niarglnal 
■ea  mav  be  exploited? 

Can  Consrress  adopt  this  foreign,  grasping. 
ImperlfllUtlc  ideology  as  held  by  ihe  Su- 
preme Court,  in  iu  relations  with  the  aor- 
«t«)gB  States  of  the  Union,  without  damning 
It*  offer  of  defense,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  other  weaker  sovereign  states  against 
communistic  aggression? 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Court  refused  to 
hold  that  the  United  State*  had  prcprletor- 
shlp.  or  title,  in  the  Ciilifornla  caae.  and  that 
the  Court  held  that  title  was  not  iin  Issue 
Ir  the  cases  against  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
but  that  the  paramount  power  and  dominion 
of  the  United  Stales  Government  transcended 
bare  legal  title  and  entitled  the  United  States 
to  take  and  control  the  taking  of  mineral 
resource*  from  the  State  tldelands. 

This  pronouncement  of  such  un-Amertcan 
ld*olocy  fcr  the  destruction  of  th*  nover- 
•tgnty  of  our  States  is  indeed  frightful  to 
the  weaker  sovereign  oatiuns  of   the  world 


who  ore  Undered  protection  and  def«nM 
either  through  the  liberality  of  the  United 
States  Ctovcrnment  under  Its  piesent  admln- 
Utration  or  through  the  United  Nations, 
with  paramount  power  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  under  its  policy  cf  interna- 
tional defense  atjalnst  aggraMor  nations. 

SUPKKMK   COURT   DtC^««S  rifTTrD   STATZS 
AGGRESSOR 

But.  here,  who  is  the  agvjressor  against  the 
roveretsnty  and  public  property  rights  of  our 
States,  with  an  Implication  that  the  same 
destructive  force  of  ptiramount  power  and 
dominion  will  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
privaf  property  rUhts? 

N  >  exception  Is  made  by  the  United  States 
Sii'-rerre  Court  In  Its  CaU^ornla.  Loul.^lr'.na. 
and  Texas  decisions  th:'.t  the  paramount 
povcr  and  dominion  of  the  Fed?r;.l  Govern- 
ment transcends  thofe  of  a  mere  property 
owner  who  has  only  "bare  legal  title,"  with- 
out the  paramount  power  to  protect  his  pos- 
session thereof. 

Certainly,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  vote  to  adopt  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 195  and,  by  Implication,  adopt  the 
foreign  Ideology  ol  appropriation  of  property, 
or  its  confiscation,  because  of  the  ex-rclse  of 
paramount  power  and  dominion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  government,  with- 
out ratifying  the  agzressive.  confiscatory  acU 
and  policy  cf  the  Kremlin. 

The  lisue  here  far  transcends  the  tldelnnd 
grab  or  the  power  grab  by  fome  departments 
cf  the  Federal  Ctovernment. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  195.  coupled 
wich  t*:e  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Calif  or  n»  a,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  cases,  are 
merely  Invitations  to  Congress  to  adopt  a 
policy  cf  appropriation  and  confiscation 
wherever  the  paramount  power  and  domin- 
ion and  the  force  of  arms  cf  the  United 
Stales  .T^  u«!ed.  supposedly  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  either  of  the  Slates  of  the 
Uuiou  cr  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  otlier 
sovereign  state  or  nation  which  accepts  the 
protection  and  defense  of  its  might  and 
power. 

To  our  shame,  the  Korean  war  situation  Is 
being  used  to  liquidate  our  State  sovereignty. 
and  to  put  the  clincher  on  the  Federal  tide- 
land  prab. 

Congress  certainly  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  supreme 
law  of  the  lan>.l.  the  Treaty  of  Independence, 
and  the  rights  of  the  States  and  Its  citizens 
flowlti';  therefrom  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  sworn  to  do.  and  Coneress  will  re- 
pudiate the  suggestion  of  adopting  a  policy 
of  appropriation  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  the  use  of  this  country's 
paramount  power  and  dominion  lor  national 
or  International  defense  and.  therefore.  Con- 
gress must  reject  Senate  Joint  Resolution  196. 


Tlie  Prayer$-for-Peace  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sponsor  of  Public  Liiw  74.  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  each 
Memorial  Day  as  a  Nation-wide  day  of 
prayer  for  peace.  1  am  plea.sed  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Herve  L'Heureux, 
who  is  doing  splendid  worlc  in  further- 
ing the  prayers-for-poace  movement 
which  he  has  sponsored. 


As  Members  of  the  Senate  kno-v.  Mr. 
L'Heureux  is  one  of  our  finest  Covern- 
ruent  career  men.  presently  head  of  the 
State  Departments  Visa  Division.  He  Is 
one  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  wounded  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  For  the  past  2  years  he  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  prayers-for- 
peace  movement  in  order  that  America 
might  prepare  itself  spirituaUy  as  weU 
as  malerially  for  the  ordeal  of  these 
times. 

Since  this  was  the  same  premise  which 
moved  me  to  iniroduce  the  resolution 
to  designate  Memorial  Day  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  peace  I  am.  as  I  sav.  most 
pie-i.'jcd  to  compliment  Mr.  L'Heureux 
on  I'iis  fine  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
t  c!e  by  Mr.  L'Heureux  entitled  Prayers 
for  Peace"  which  was  published  in  the 
magazine  the  Gold  Star  for  May  1950. 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
L'Heureux  on  July  19  to  members  of  the 
United  Action  Committee  for  Expellees 
and  of  the  Volksverein  of  Philadelphia 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gold  Star  of  Mry  1950] 

PTJITEHS    rOE    PE\CI 

(By  Herve  J.  L'Heureux) 

My  meesace  Is  simple:  Prayer,  a  minimum 
of  1  minute  of  prayer,  dally,  at  noon,  by 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
Slates,  each  in  his  own  way.  each  according 
to  his  own  faith,  to  seek  divine  guidance  and 
assistance  in  securing  world  pjace. 

The  original  p.-ayers-for-pea:e  resolution. 
adopted  at  Manchester,  N.  H..  October  28. 
1&48.  is  simple  and  self-explanatory.  Here 
It  Lx: 

"Having  complete  confidence  In  the  ability 
cf  our  fellow  men.  with  the  aid  of  Almighty 
God,  to  establish  a  Just  and  enduring  peace 
in  the  world. 

"We.  the  members  of  the  Last  Man's  Club. 
William  H  Jutras  Post.  No.  43.  American 
Legion,  do  hereby  unanimously  resolve  to 
pause  for  1  minute  In  the  midst  of  our 
dally  task,  at  12  o'clock  noon  eac'.i  day.  and 
raising  our  heart  and  mind  to*ard  God,  ask 
Him  to  help  us  adjust  our  Inttrnaiional  dif- 
ferences to  enable  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  secure  an  equitable  and  abiding  peace: 
further 

"We  urge  that  this  movement  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  spiritual,  civli*.  and  business 
leaders  in  the  United  Slates,  and  that  a 
similar  reaoluilon  be  adopte-i  and  imple- 
mented by  every  organization  In  our  coun- 
try to  the  end  that  this  custom  may  become 
universal  In  effect." 

Thrae  of  us  who  Initiated  this  movement 
were  actuated  by  a  conviction  th.'^i  each  end 
every  person,  regardless  of  h:s  station  in  lU'e. 
or  his  religious  belief,  can  assist  mater.ally. 
through  dally  prayer.  In  achieving  the  peare 
which  all  of  VIS  desire  so  ardently.  It  waa 
thought  that  a  pause,  in  the  midst  of  our 
daily  work,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  marshal  the  spliltual  force  of 
our  Nation  for  peace,  with  ':he  hop3  thM 
such  a  custom  might  become  universal  in 
effect.  The  establishment  ol  this  practice 
generally  would  not  only  be  a  national  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependency  upon  Oj>d, 
but  it  might  also  be  a  source  of  Inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  the  masses  of  unfor- 
tunate people  throughout  the  world  who  look 
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to  MM  for  moral  leadership,  as  well  as  for 
material  aid.  The  prayers-for-peace  move- 
ment Is  thoroughly  patriotic,  consuient  wi'h 
our  basic  phUoacphy  cf  life  and  w::h  the 
fundamental  precepts  upon  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded.  It  is  not  pacifist  in  char- 
acter: ft  Is  not  a  rubrtltute  fcr  adequate 
armament,  but  an  IndiFpen.'able.  fplrltual 
component  of  adequate  preparedness — In 
fact,  a  properly  balanced  preparedness.  And 
at  this  poaa,  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  if  I 
may.  tlia*  tt  need  not  be  a  question  of  enlist- 
ing God's  aid  in  our  defense  o:Uy.  but  in  the 
positive  prasecution  of  our  task  as  a  nation, 
according  to  His  will,  whatever  that  prove 
to  be 

While  our  potential  enemies  are  straining 
every  effort  in  preparation  for  total  war,  and 
we  In  the  United  States  are  taking  necessary 
precautions  to  meet  the  challenge,  why  not 
unite  simultaneously,  at  least  in  a  national. 
If  not  in  a  world-wide  nu^bllization  of  dally 
prayers  for  divine  assistance  and  retxirn  to 
go(d  morals  and  true  Christian  prlr.clples, 
with  the  hope  of  dissipating  the  causes  for 
another  world  conflict?  There  is  hardly  a 
person  who  believes  in  God  who.  whether  he 
goes  to  chiuxh  or  not,  does  not  turn  to  God 
for  help  In  times  of  peril  to  himself  or  to 
a  loved  one.  Since  thia  be  true  why  wait 
tintil  the  eleventh  hour?  Whj  not  seek 
God's  graces  now.  before  it  is  too  late? 

Occasionally,  I  am  told  that  prayer  will 
not  deter  those  diabolical  forces  that  are 
planning  war.  This,  to  me.  Indicates  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  U  hoped 
by  those  of  tis  who  sponsor  this  crusade  that 
If  we  can  muster  a  sufftcient  force  of  fervent 
prayers  throughout  the  world,  the  balance 
nugbt  be  tilted  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
To  this  end  some  of  us  at  least  are  dedicat- 
ing every  Dossible  effort.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  lndlv1dii."\!lv.  are  doing 
everything  possible  with  the  means  God  has 
given  us  to  help  avoid  the  horrors  of  another 
war.  There  has  been  a  deflrUte  recrudes- 
cence of  spiritual  thinking  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  20  years.  Religion  is  on 
the  march.  Each  of  us  should  do  our  part 
to  accelerate  its  pjL.ce.  We  must  pray  in- 
creasingly. In  number  and  In  fervor.  If  we 
hope  to  witness  a  millennium  of  genuine 
peace.  However,  each  of  us  should  dally 
and  constantly  endeavor  to  Improve  our  In- 
dividual behavior  that  we  nught  be  worthy 
of  that  which  we  seek  through  prayer.  In 
the  light  of  the  moral  decadence  and  selfish - 
nem  which  prevails  in  the  world  today.  Is  it 
not  too  much  to  expect  God  to  assist  us  In 
reconciling  our  differences  and  In  securing 
world  peace  untU  through  mass  individual 
effort  we  shall  have  shown  Him  that  we  are 
worthy  of  His  assistance? 

As  a  clergyman  has  recently  written  to 
me  from  Los  Gatos.  Calif.,  "it  nuy  be  that 
God  demands  more  than  an  occasional  fur- 
tive gesttire  of  acknowledgement  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  governmental  leaders,  with 
the  implied  desire  that  He  should,  so  to 
speak,  leave  the  needed  packet  of  divine 
assistance  politely  at  our  back  doorstep  and 
slip  silently  away." 

The  prayers-for-peace  movesoent  has  no 
organized  head:  it  calls  for  no  financial  sub- 
scription of  any  kind.  lU  spread  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
efforts  cf  those  individuals,  and  groups  cf 
individuals,  who  wish  to  interest  themselves 
In  this  crtisade  of  prayer.  The  IndiTidtial 
effort  re<iulred  to  pause  daily  for  a  i-minute 
ailent  prayer,  and  to  pass  on  the  idea  to  a 
friend  or  to  a  group,  is  very  little  indeed. 
Yet,  through  such  means  tiiaat,  with  the 
limited  cuordinatun  I  have  been  able  to 
I  effect,  the  movement  has  msfde  conaiderahle 
-^  prepress  since  it  was  started  in  1948.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  religious  leaders  of  several 
faitha.  including  Caiholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish.  Manj  .^embers  of  our  Congress 
have  coaunented  upon  the  movement  in  U:e 
of  Bepreseuutives  or  hsve  brought  it 


to  the  attention  of  their  constituents  One 
governor  and  several  mayors  have  issued  ap- 
propriate proclamations  Some  business 
firms  have  sent  out  j>rlnted  literature  with 
their  monthly  statements  The  members  of 
at  least  920  crcups  and  organizations  In  the 
United  State's  have  formally  adopted  reso- 
lu'lons  of  enf1'^r'«en-!ent.  I  have  received 
more  than  13.000  letters  The  practice  of  a 
1 -minute  daily  prayer  at  neon  Is  presently 
being  followed  by  unknown  hundreds  cf 
thoixsands  cf  person.?,  perhcips  mllllcns,  in 
this  country  and  in  Jcretgn  lands.  I  wish  I 
had  the  tlnae  to  tell  you  about  the  develop- 
ment and  spre.nd  of  this  movement  outside 
CUP  borders.  I  hsve  received  a  large  number 
of  letters,  from  16  different  countries,  re- 
questing information  concerning  this  move- 
ment, or  relating  what  is  being  accomplished 
outside  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  MO  resolutions  adopted  in  this 
country  have  come  from  Individvjal  uuit£  cf 
veterans'  and  auxiliary  organizations — 542  of 
them.  The  others  have  come  from  service 
clubs,  fraternal  societies,  sororities,  student 
txxlles,  church  groups,  business  firms, 
groups  of  Federal  employees,  and  so  forth. 
The  fcllowing  organizations  have  spproved 
the  ide.-i  on  a  nmr^nal  scale  at  their  respec- 
tive annual  meeting  durliig  1948: 

1.  The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  cf  the  United  States — convention. 
Cleveland.  July  13.  1949. 

2.  Greek-American  Progressive  Associa- 
tion— convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August 
5,  1949 

3  The  Order  cf  AHITA— convention, 
Mi.imi,  Atigust  9,  1940. 

4.  The  Society  of  American  Legion  Foun- 
ders— meeting.  Philadelphia,  Augtist  27,  1949 

5  The  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law  Pratemlty — 
ccnve.ntion.  Detrol'.  Mich  .  Aupust  31.   1M9 

8.  JewLsh  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States — convention,  Miami,  October  19^-23, 
1949 

7.  The  American  Legion — meeting,  na- 
tional executive  committee.  Indianapolis, 
November  6,  1949. 

Several  other  national  groups  are  planning 
to  take  similar  action  at  their  respective, 
forthcomine    national  conventions  this  year. 

Among  the  readers  of  this  m escape  wiil  be 
many  whose  sons,  husband?  and  'athe.-s  ex- 
perienced the  horrors  ol  war  and  who  have 
called  upon  God  in  their  hour  cf  need.  Out 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  loved  ones 
should  emerge  a  great  desire  to  do  all  possi- 
ble toward  the  goal  of  world  peace 

If  you  should  find  it  practicable  to  adopt 
an  appropriate  resolution  In  any  organisa- 
tion to  which  you  belong  I  would  uree  you 
to  take  the  necessary  sttrps  so  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  brought  before  your  next  na- 
tional convention  for  similar  action. 

I  feel  that  ever>one  should  take  p&it  In 
this  cnisade  cf  prayer,  which  has  won  the 
admiration  and  support  of  so  many  gcod 
people.  Stx-h  support  seems  clearly  to  t)e 
our  duty,  and  we  should  respond  with  un- 
ehakab'e  and  absolute  tru'^t  We  need  :.  ;t 
know  what  form  Gods  answer  wii;  take. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  factors  in  the  inter- 
national aituaticn.  we  cannot  knuw.  But 
at  least  we  should  place  our  trust  in  Gxl. 
as  our  forefathers  have  done,  and  hope  for 
the  peace  upon  which  civilization  itself 
wttmm  to  depend. 


The  PiATTXS-T^t-PtKct  M-'^'i:»iiNT  —  Ik 
t7i*iCN  With  Gcd  tht  Psez  Natiohs  or  ths 
Kaxth  Caxkpt  t>^n. 

(By  Herve  J  LUetircttr) 
There  frequently  evolves  something  wcrth- 
whlle  and  noble  In  the  gathering  together 
cf  men  of  stund  mind  and  cf  good  will  for 
the  sccompiLshment  of  a  lofty  purpose.  On 
the  night  of  October  28.  1948.  s  group  of  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War,  assembled  At 
Manchester.  N  H  .  res  ilved  to  pause  for  one 
niinuie  ui  the  midbt  ci  the.r  uaiiy  ta^jt,  bt 


12  o'clock  noon  each  dsy  and,  esch  In  his 
own  way.  according  to  his  own  faith,  to  im- 
plore Almighty  God  to  help  us  sd)ust  our 
Intematioiial  differences  With  a  view  to  en- 
ab'.lne  the  nations  cf  the  wor'.d  to  secure  an 
equitable  and  abiding  peace. 

The  resolution,  adopted  bv  these  vet- 
eran*. Included  s  plea  that  th:s  movement 
be  endorsed  by  all  the  spiritual,  civic,  and 
business  leaders  in  the  United  State*;,  and 
that  a  similar  resoiutum  be  adopted  and  im- 
plemented by  the  members  if  every  or^rani- 
ration  In  cor  ountry  to  the  er.d  th  «l  this 
custom  may  became  universal  m  effect. 

This  Idea  of  a  1-minute  s.ler.t  praver  St 
nocn,  fc-:£  c<ime  'o  be  kn;  wn  n.s  the  Prsyers- 
for-Peace  Movement  During  the  past  'il 
montlis.  It  ha«  spread  progressively  through- 
out the  United  Siates  and  m  stverv-l  foreign 
lands  Althougfc  it  -s  not  po6sit:.e  t  >  evaluate 
the  growth  ct  the  movemeni  outside  tne 
United  States,  n  ;s  known  to  t^  r-udtmg  sub- 
staiitiEl  progress  Here  m  -.^is  country,  at 
least  1.535  organiza'ions  and  Iher  groups, 
whose  members  embrace  near  y  every  lajth 
and  creed,  have  Ic-maliy  enaors^ed  the  idea 
by  pc'^ine  resoiuti..  nf.  The  Ioiiowin2  will 
51VC  >  u  some  idea  of  the  nature  ct  tl~.ete 
groups  1 
Veter:ins'     organizations      (Individual 

units) 888 

Veterans"  auxiliary  groups 99 

Service  clubs,  including  Rotary   Lions, 

etc 21 

Fraternal   societies,   clubs   and   sorori- 
ties  -- 113 

Student    groups    (schools,    academies. 

c-o! leges  ■ 193 

Alumnae  groups. 81 

Church   (jroups.   Including   lav  organi- 
zation.*          146 

Business     firms,     professional     oflJces. 

etc 185 

Groups   of  Federal   employees 18 

Other  groups  and  organizations 41 

Total  (as  of  July  15.  19501 1.535 

Here  are  some  of  the  national  CM^aniza- 
tions  whose  memt-ers  have  endorsed  the 
prayers-for-peace   movemeni: 

1.  The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
E'lks  ol  the  United  State* — annual  conven- 
tion. Cleveland,  July  13.  1949. 

2  Greek-American  Fx-ogrfrstive  Associa- 
tion— annual  c-i.vention,  Mtiwaukee.  Wu.. 
August  5,  1949, 

3.  The  Order  cl  AHBPA— annual  conven- 
tion, M;.4nil,  August  19.  1949. 

4.  The  Society  of  Americaji  Legion  Pound- 
ers, annual  meeting.  Philadeipnia.  August 
27,  1949: 

5.  The  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law  Fraternity,  an- 
nual convention.  Detroit,  Mich  .  Auirust  5J1. 
1949: 

6.  Jewish  War  Veterans  cf  the  United 
States,  annual  convention,  Miami.  October 
19-23,   1949; 

7  The  .^.Tierlcan  Le«icn  annual  metrting 
National  Executive  Committee  Indianapolis, 
November  6.  1949: 

8.  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  cf  Amenci*.  annual  convention.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  Jime  17,  1950 

In  addition  to  these  resoiutlnns  the  pray- 
ers-for-peace movement  has  been  endorsed 
tv  many  Government  officials  including  at 
least  ao  Members  of  Congress,  one  G-overna-, 
mtrvrnl  mayors.  eccIesiasticiU  atit.nonties  of 
different  faiths  a.nd  by  business  a.-id  indus- 
trial leaders.  More  than  14.iJ00  letters  have 
been  received  Here  pre  some  cf  the  com- 
ments, contained  m  one  of  t^ese  letters, 
from  a  patriotic,  two-fisted  American  busi- 
nessman in  California.  Referring  to  the 
movement,  he  wrote: 

'It  IS  simple  and  workable,  pe-fe«nly  free 
of  all  the  familiar  anupathiei;  of  the  Amer- 
ican mmd  ( organlza* ionai  propaganda  sec- 
tarianism and  me  like<    and  1.1*^0  exactly 
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•daptMl  to  our  per«oniU  and  tocUl  n«<e«l- 
t»*«  In  ihu  breathies*  hour  or  history,  that 
It  ot^t  to  api^Ad  likf  wUd  ftrr  ir  ihe  two- 
fold problem  confronting  our  vmng  It«publtc 
tl  to  achltw  ft  tmlty  ol  ■pint  ««ainst  the 
new  barbarism  threaMBtag  otir  ciTlltxatton. 
and  at  the  wme  time  to  forge  thut  unity 
vitbout  destroying  our  own  preciou*  dlver- 
sttleft.  I  know  of  no  rMkdy  means  to  that 
«od  Btorv  happy  and  worthy  than  this 
Iwuttful  piupoaal  It  can  Ijeo.tme  tne  Ptot- 
Wential  bond  of  unity  among  all  men  of 
g^xxl  will.  »n  whatever  dlTerw  tonsue*  and 
idioms  of  beKef.  and  nothing  In  our  turbu- 
lent tlmea  U  clearer  than  that  the  ultimate 
salratkw  of  our  western  society,  lu  faith 
and  lu  culture,  will  only  be  won  on  the 
plains  of  reason  with  the  sword  of  tae  spirit. 

"The  Job  now  is  to  spread  ihu  nioTement 
through  all  the  media  of  a  roaaa  orfanlza- 
tional  society  without  glring  the  Idea  ir«elf 
the  shape  or  character  of  ano-.her  particular 
organisation.  Ood  and  our  need  of  Him 
Is  a  coDOcpt  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man. 
as  w»  know,  but  it  can  be  tragically  smoth- 
«f«d  by  our  own  petty  prejtidlcea.  allergies 
and  suspicions  almost  as  readily  an  by  sin. 
It  U  wonderful,  really,  how  many  groups 
(and  how  many  anonymous  persons)  have 
already  adopted  this  inspiration  cf  yours, 
and  many,  many  more  will  surely  follow,  as 
it  spreads  throiuth  our  multiple  and  instant 
means  of  communication. 

•  But  once  let  it  be  tagged  as  a  specially 
sponsorsd  program,  however,  unimpeachable 
the  particular  sponsor  (American  L«glon.  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  the  National  CkMifer- 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  etc.)  and  tu 
burning  appeal  is  promptly  ctinflned  within 
fixed  boundaries,  and  barricaded  oil  from 
millions  who  need  u  and  would  otherwise 
cagsriy  adopt  it.  These  groups,  and  many 
besides,  will.  I  am  sure,  accept  and  urge  it. 
but  let  them  adopt  It.  not  take  It  over;  it 
should  be  kept  as  you  hare  started  It.  an 
idea  for  one  and  all.  conceived  in  fiilth  and 
charity  •  •  •  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  change 
of  shifts  for  many  great  plants  and  whUtle- 
tlme  for  Tlrtually  all.  What  an  hour  for  a 
moment's  prayer" 

There  Is  considerable  food  for  thought  In 
the  remarlts  which  have  Just  been  quoted. 
Also,  there  Is  considerable  work  yt?t  to  be 
done  if  the  prayers-for-peace  movement  is  to 
effect  Its  purpose  The  world  has  never  been 
in  grsater  need  of  prayer.  The  free  nations 
need  God's  guidance  in  their  efTortft  to  stop 
the  Imp.'ndlng  avalanche  of  armed  conflicts 
in  VI  nous  areas  of  the  globe:  they  certainly 
should  have  the  benefit  of  His  grace  and  His 
blessing  in  their  common  struggle  to  eradi- 
cate the  communistic  cancerous  growth,  with 
which  the  world  is  affllct«d.  and  to  restore 
natural  law  and  order  among  the  society  of 
nations. 

Otir  Ignominious  neglect  of  Ood  and  our 
failure  to  adhere  to  His  divine  law  un- 
doubtedly are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
Ills  Ui  the  world.  All  too  many  of  us.  who 
have  faith  in  Ood.  are  prone  to  neglect  Him 
and  to  disobey  Kim.  It  may  be  that  our  poor 
mortal  leaders  have  been  playing  the  game 
of  world  politics  alone  altogether  too  long. 
Why  not  call  In  the  Master  Planner  before 
It  U  too  late? 

It  is  here  in  PbUsdelphia.  the  cradle  of 
American  liberty  that,  as  the  originator  of 
the  prayers-for-peace  movement,  I  suggest 
that  our  entire  Nation  be  called  to  spiritual 
arms.  In  tbU  dark  hour  In  the  world's  hu- 
tory.  let  every  leader — spiritual,  civic,  indus- 
trial, and  business — and  every  newspaper, 
television  and  radio  commentator  take  It 
upon  himself  to  issue  this  call  to  all  persons 
of  gtxxl  will,  who  believe  in  God. 

Let  us  all  unite  dally,  through  the  prayers- 
for-peace  muvement.  In  asfcing  Almighty 
Ood  to  guide  our  destiny,  to  give  otir  leaders 
the  necessary  wisdom  and  courage,  to  deter 
our   enemies    from   carrying   out    their   evil 


designs,  and  to  bless  our  people  and  our 
a»s4K-lntes  In  this  crusade,  to  the  end  that. 
»ith  the  asslstHnce  of  Oixl,  and  the  righteous 
effivts  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  lib- 
erty. Justice,  and  charity  might  prevail  once 
again,  here  on  earth. 

Let  us  proclaim  our  dependency  upon  Ood. 
Let  us  have  complete  spiritual  mobilization. 
Then,  with  His  guidance,  and  In  union  with 
Hwr  let  us  accept  the  challenge  of  His 
enemies  Let  us  not  fear  for  In  union  with 
Ood.  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  cannot 
fall. 


We  in  Government  Are  Workini;  for  You, 
the  Citizens  of  These  United  States— 
We  .'\re  Your  Employees— We  Want 
You  To  Know  What  We  Are  Doing  — 
To  See  Us.  Hear  Us.  and  Know  How 
We  Are  Directing  Our  Efforts  Toward 
Solving  the  Problems  Which  Face  Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

ul-    ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

TM€$day.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiose  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  tele- 
vision sets  wefe  really  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Sunday  night  last,  to  see  a 
demonstration  of  truly  representative 
government  in  action 

The  program.  Battle  Reports  Prom 
Washington,  which  made  this  possible 
was  planned  and  projected  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  Steelman.  assistant  to  the 
President.  It  was  done  in  order  to  give 
millions  of  Americans  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  top-flight  officials  here  in 
Washington  personally  speaking  on  sub- 
jects of  vital  and  of  current  interest  to 
the  American  people.  Politics  were  ab- 
solutely talxK). 

The  projected  program  will  follow 
somewhat  the  type  of  White  Hoase  meet- 
in.sjs  which  have  been  conducted  for  some 
years  past  when  national  leaders  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  latx)r.  finance,  com- 
merce, tran-sportation.  and  trade  were 
brought  to  Washin^'ton  and  given  a  so- 
called  brieflnK  or  an  intimate  insight  Into 
what  was  the  iixside  on  public  affairs  as 
of  that  day  and  hour. 

Last  night's  presentation — the  first  of 
a  series  of  such  telecasts — was  positively 
captivating.  It  was  opened  by  a  force- 
ful presentation  as  to  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  program,  candidly, 
frankly,  and  eloquently  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  the  Honorable  John 
Steelman.  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Steelman  was  followed  by  the 
Honorable  Steve  Early,  I>eputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  he  in  turn  by  Admiral 
John  L.  McCrea.  Mr.  Orris  B  Wells. 
Senator  Brien  McMahon.  and  Mr  Aver- 
ell  Harriman.  each  of  whom  di.scussed 
the  problem  of  the  conflict  m  Korea  as 
It  affects  their  particular  departments 
of  Government  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Brien  McMahon's  statement 
on  the  atom  bomb,  its  peace  potentiali- 
ties as  well  as  deadly  effects  in  wartime. 


ought  to  be  made  a  "musf   reading  for 
every  Member  of  this  Hou.se. 

The  entire  piotram,  monitored  as  it 
was  by  Robert  McCormlck.  the  well- 
known  newspaper  writer,  war  corre- 
spondent, and  radio  commentator,  was 
beautifully  and  forcefully  presented. 
Mr.  Mccormick's  comments  and  excel- 
lently spoken  inlroductloas  of  the  var- 
ious .speakers  were  clear,  concise,  and 
added  .striking  continuity  to  the  various 
statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carried  to  my  hcd  the 
memories  of  the  simple,  honey  truths 
so  sincerely  and  eloquent  y  spoken  by 
John  Steelman,  the  strong,  rugged, 
courageous,  and  sagacious  statements 
made  by  the  able,  experiericed.  and  be- 
loved Steve  Early,  the  factual  report  of 
Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  whC'  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  visit  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  the  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating talks  on  military  personnel  and 
food  supplies  made  by  Admiral  John  L. 
McCrea  and  Mr.  Orris  V  Wells,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

That  last  Sunday  evening's  telecast 
was  of  great  import  was  <?videnced  by 
the  fact  that  at  its  conclusion— and 
every  few  minutes  thereafter  through- 
out the  evening — one  would  hear  either 
on  his  radio  or  the  television  some  news 
commentator  making  mention  of  the 
telecast  and  particularly  ot  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Early, 
and  Senator  McMahon.  I  noticed  that 
the  Monday  moi^ning  paptrs  carried  a 
half-column  report  about  the  broad- 
cast of  the  previous  evening. 

In  order  that  all  my  co'-leacues  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  informing  their 
minds  of  the  nonpolitical.  disinterest^, 
wholly  unbiased,  and  informative  tele- 
cast headed  by  the  Honorable  John 
Steelman.  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  same  into  the  Record: 
Battle  Rtpotr,  Washington 

Mr.  RoBCTT  McCoamcK.  Exactly  8  weeks 
ago.  North  Korean  tanks  rolled  across  the 
rice  paddles  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and 
bombs  burst  the  peace  In  "the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm"  As  the  cold  war  melts  under 
the  heat  of  guns  Into  a  hotter  one,  NBC 
television,  inaugurating  today  a  new  series 
of  teledocumeniarles,  txirns  lis  cameras  upon 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Washington — suddenly  again  not  only  the 
nerve  center  of  the  Nation,  but  the  heart 
of  the  democratic  world — t)e8tlrs  itself  to 
supply  men  and  materials  to  fight  a  war 
8.000  long  miles  away. 

For  a  repKjrt  on  Washington,  August  13. 
1950 — and  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
series — here  is  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Dr  John  R   Steelman. 

Dr.  Steelman.  Good  evening,  fellow 
citizens. 

Tonight  we  begin  a  series  of  telecasts  which 
we  hope  will  bring  your  Government  in 
Washington  closer  to  you — and  also  to  give 
you  precise,  authentic  Information  on  many 
national  problems. 

It  is  but  natural  that  In  a  country  as 
large  as  Is  ours,  the  Fyderal  Government 
In  Washington  should  seem  remote  to  a  large 
percentage  of  our  people.  We  In  Govern- 
ment, however,  do  not  wish  to  be  distant 
from  you.  We  are  working  for  you — the 
citizens  of  these  United  States.  We  are 
your  employees.  We  want  you  to  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  want  you  to  see  us.  to 
hear  how  we  are  directing  our  efTorta  toward 
solving  the  many  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  today. 
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Several  years  ago  I  Instituted  a  series  of 
annual  meeiuiRS  at  the  White  House,  with 
various  groups  of  leaders  in  l.-ibcr  and  indus- 
try. At  the*e  meetings.  Cabinet  i;fllcers  and 
the  beads  of  indepenrient  agenices  tell  of 
their  problems  and  what  thpy  are  doing  to 
solve  them  Ttifse  >!;iihprinK8  have  becf-me 
very  fxipular  and  thixte  who  have  attended 
have  been  quite  lai.vh  in  expressioni*  o{ 
appreciation  All.  I  feel  sure,  cbialned  a 
better  understanding  of  the  work  which  13 
bi'lng  done. 

The  present  television  program  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  that  activity.  In  this  ln.stance. 
we  propose  to  diaciiss  not  alone  labor,  but 
agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  transyxirta- 
tion.  and  last  but  not  least,  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Everyone  hears  rumors  Doubtle«.  you 
hear  them  every  day  Somrone  who  works 
for  someone  else  might  speak  as  If  he  knew 
the  Innermost  becrets  (1  'ilgh  Government 
ofllcials  The  story  he  might  tell — grows 
with  each  telllnf^,  and.  of  course,  it  Is  often 
difDcult  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  a  given 
situation  or  even  of  a  certain  personalitv 
By  the  medium  of  television  you  yourself  can 
bee  the  personality.  We  propose  that  you 
shall  henceforth  see  and  hear  directly  from 
the  cfllclals  who  are  doing  their  part  )n  ad- 
ministering the  laws  and  carrying  out  the 
proerams  and  policies  of  your  Government. 

"Through  th«  magic  of  television  we  hi  ix- 
to  bring  millions  of  our  cuizen.^  in  close 
touch  with  official  Washington  On  this  pro- 
gram you  will  both  hear  and  see  the  men 
who  are  working  for  you. 

We  hope  that  during  these  telecasts  you 
Will  feel  as  If  you  are  attending  a  meeting  In 
a  conference  room  in  Wa&hlngton.  with  Cab- 
inet otf.cers  and  ether  high-ranking  officials. 
The  agenda  for  these  programs  will  follow 
the  same  pattern  as  the  one  u^ed  for  the 
White  House  meetings  I  have  mentioned. 
However,  Instead  of  attending  an  annual 
meeting,  you  will  henceforth  receive  reports 
each  week. 

The  ofBclals  whom  you  will  meet  during  the 
weeks  to  come  will  speak  very  frankly.  They 
will  be  reporting  directly  to  you.  as  a  citizen 
and  a  taxpayer.  The  information  you  get 
will  be  authentic.  It  will  be  altogether — the 
same  facts  and  figtires,  which  these  cfBclaLs 
use  in  making  both  their  plans  and  decisions. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  these  intimate 
meetings  with  the  oflScials  of  the  Federal 
Government  can  truly  be  called  an  exhibition 
of  democracy  In  action. 

Mr.  RoBsrr  McCokmick  As  American  sol- 
diers— now  battling  under  the  United  Na- 
tions flag  as  well,  carry  the  brunt  of  the  war 
In  Korea — and  as  the  Nation.  Its  complacency 
Mattered  by  reports  from  the  front,  puts 
ntde  all  hopes  for  a  quick  victory.  150.000.000 
uneasy  voices  ask  150.000.000  uneasy  ques- 
tions of  the  men  In  charge  of  our  military. 

One  such  man  \s  with  us  today.  For  50 
years  he  has  been  no  stranger  to  the  Wash- 
ington scene  He  has  served  under  two 
Presidents  Though  «uddenly  finding  himself 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  nevertheless 
remains  an  old  newspaper  man  by  Instinct, 
still  with  a  reporter's  noee  for  facts.  Let's 
hear  the  facts  on  otir  Armed  POroes  from 
Steve  Karly 

Mr.  Baeit  I  wish  I  could  answer  all 
of  the  questions  the  American  people  are 
asking  about  their  Armed  Forces,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  fighting  In  Korea 

The  American  people  can  take  the  news — 
good  or  bad.  As  a  reporter  for  many  years. 
I  learned  that  the  .American  people  want  the 
ftato.     Here  they  are. 

The  last  60  days  hsve  seen  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  military  miracle  It  Is  the 
first  time  In  history — as  far  as  I  know — 
that  any  nation  has  made  a  successful  piece- 
meal cotnmltment  of  Its  armed  forces  In 
the  face  of  a  moving,  hard-striking  enemy 
armv— and  won  the  Initial  decision.  I  refer 
to  the   failure   cf   the   enemy    to  drive   the 


American  advance  forces  out  of  Korea  The 
Communists  confidently  expected  to  do  this. 
It  la  not  the  style  of  action  Americans 
would  have  chosen.  Normaily,  we  would 
mobilize  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  do 
the  Job:  we  would  back  them  up  with  .".11 
the  supplies  and  puns  and  amraunitlon  and 
airplanes  aad  bc/mbs  that  they  would  need. 
And  then,  when  ready,  we  would  co  to  work. 
That  8  the  way  it  happened  lu  Normandy  on 
D-day. 

in  Korea,  that  was  not  the  case.  Wnen 
we  spotted  this  Invasion  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans as  an  ail-out  attack,  we  started  to  eet 
out  the  American  women  and  chUdren.  And 
they  pot  ou'  safely. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  acted 
promptly.  MacArthur  never  he'-itated.  A 
battalion  of  sc.iders  flew  to  S.,uth  Korea, 
got  out  Of  their  planes,  and  began  at  once 
to  flKht  the  Communist  enemies  of  that 
little  country. 

The  South  Koreans — out  armored  and  out 
numbered — p-ii  up  a  terri.*ic  battle.  And.  I 
say  this  despite  reports  to  the  contrary. 
American  soUders.  sailors,  and  Mr'j-ines  and 
Airmen  came  to  help  them.  And  the  nurses 
were  there  too. 

It  was  the  most  valiant  and  well-executed 
rear  guard  action— stand,  fight  and  retreat 
to  stand  and  fieht  again — that  modern  arms 
has  seen.  Valiant  battles  went  virtually  un- 
reported. Thpy  were  the  Bunker  Hills  of 
1950. 

We  here  sUrted  to  build  up  supplies  and 
numbers  of  men.  In  50  duvs  a  force  has  been 
rallied  that  etjuals  the  D-day  effort  on  Omaha 
and  tJtTh  beaches  in  Normandy.  And  we 
have  smarted  local  counterattacks  to  clean 
out  the  salients  of  a  140-mile  battle  line 

It  has  not  been  easy.  Americans  have  died. 
Many  have  been  wounded.  Many  more  are 
missing. 

It  was  from  this  one  battalion  that  the 
forces  today  had  to  be  built.  They  have 
stopped  the  advance  and  gradually  will  win 
back  the  territory  that  has  been  lost  to  the 
Communl5ts. 

That's  the  way  it  looks  to  this  reporter's 
eyes.  And.  as  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  can  assure  you  that  that  Is  about  the 
same  way  it  looks  to  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Ore  thing  has  impressed  me  ab  ive  all 
ethers  The  Joint  Chiefs  cf  Starr  have 
worked  untirlne'y.  Even  more  Important, 
though,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Joint  ChU/s 
of  Staflr  They  regard  their  problem — to  a 
surprislne  deeree— from  a  civilian  viewpclnt, 
never  losing  the  broad  perspective,  never  for- 
gettine  what  each  move  means  to  their  coun- 
trv  Much  of  this  comes  from  the  attltxide 
of'the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief?  of  Staff— 
the  GI  general— Omar  N  Bradley  He  •'car- 
ries the  ball"  between  the  Chiefs  and  the 
Secretaries  and  the  President  You  might 
like  to  know  a  little  of  the  Inside  story  of 
how  he  operates 

Early  every  morning.  General  Bradley  Is 
at  his  desk,  checking  on  the  latest  retwrts 
from  Korea  and  Tokyo.  Exactly  at  8  45  he 
Is  in  Secretary  of  Defense  Lotiis  Jnhr.s^n  s 
office  briefing  us.  brlneing  the  recommenda- 
tions DC  what  should  be  done  next  He  help? 
to  coordinate  our  efTorts  with  those  of  the 
men  out  there  on  the  battle  fronts. 

FYom  Mr  Johnson's  office,  he  goes  to  the 
White  House  and  briefs  The  President.  By 
10  oclcxrk.  General  Bradley  Is  back  at  his 
desk,  ready  to  start  a  day's  work  that  leads 
more  often  than  not  well  into  the  night 

Americans  have  never  been  afraid  to  face 
the  facts,  and  here  i<  one  of  the  facts  we 
must  face:  This  job  in  Korea  Is  going  to 
take  time  and  effort.  American  troops  and 
troops  of  other  nations;  It  is  going  to  have 
an  impact  on  Americans,  on  the  way  we  are 
going  to  live,  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  Is  a  fight  for  peace — for  the  United 
Nations — and  for  ourselves.  The  fight  for 
peace  will  go  on  and  on.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  Secret.^ry  Johnson,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Stair,  and  the  rest  of  u*;  would  like  to  have 
you  know  from  this  reporter  that  no  eflnrt 
win  be  spared  to  carr\  cut  th.e  v  .1!  of  the 
American  p^^iple  and  the  orders  of  the  Ccm- 
mander  in  Chief,  cur  President 

Mr  RoBEXT  McCoRMiCK.  To  gird  i  urselres. 
America,  for  the  kind  of  war  Unrte^  S?<-reiar:,- 
Early  tells  us  we  mav  expect,  ve  are  Gcxl- 
blessed  with  an  agricultural  bourt?  that  be- 
fore has  nurtured  us  and  our  alUe*;  th-ouzh 
two  world  wars  As  the  Nation  gradually 
moves  toward  a  war  footlne.  as  our  defense 
forces  siphon  manpower  from  these  ferms 
and  war  orders  cut  Into  the  production  of 
affricultura!  equipment — what  » ill  be  the 
Situation  this  time''  (an  we  lone  have  guns 
and  butter,  tofi.  or  what  mav  wf>  expect 

Mr.  Clare.vce  J  McCoaMicK  Tliere  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
that  agriculture  mas  as  well  pre oi  red  for  war 
as  we  are  todav.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  farm- 
ers had  reached  new  production  'evels  and 
laree  reserve  levels  Todav  th«e  production 
levels  have  been  greatly  extendfKJ  Farmers 
can  now  prr>duce  must  faster  than  they  could 
in  prewar  davs  and  the  trital  sunply  of  food 
is  lart'er  than  ever  before   in   our  history. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Mr  Orris 
\  Wells.  Chief  of  the  B^ireau  of  Aertcul'ural 
Economics,  who  will  tell  you  more  about  our 
total  supply  of  food     Mr.  Wells 

Mr  WixLS.  Well.  Mr  Secretary,  I  think  the 
simplest  way  to  summarize  the  ctirrent  food 
situation  Is  to  sav  that  we  have  ample  sup- 
plies of  food  In  this  country  to  feed  e%'ery- 
one  as  well  as  they  have  been  eating  for  the 
last  2  years  or  some  better  Lets  consider 
some  of  the  facts  or  details  about  this  food 
Situation  Americans  eenerallv  are  now  eat- 
ine  better  than  they  were  before  the  recent 
war  For  the  last  2  years  averaee  per  capita 
food  consumption  ha.<=  been  running  about  11 
percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1935^  39  That 
Is.  people  have  been  eating  more  meat,  more 
eggs,  drlnklne  more  milk,  than  they  did  be- 
fore World  War  II 

When  I  say  food  supplies  are  ample  to 
maintain  this  level  of  consumption  or  fur- 
ther Increasing  it.  I  am  thlnkme  first  cf  all 
about  the  current  prospects  fur  food  produc- 
tion this  year.  Most  crops  are  now  well  Into 
their  crowine  seasijn  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Aueust  crop  repHirt  which  was  release<l  only 
last  Thursday,  It  appears  thnt  total  food 
production  In  the  United  States  this  year 
will  be  as  laree  as  it  was  last  year  Produc- 
tion of  some  crops  may  be  down  sl'.ehtly  but 
we  oUKht  to  have  more  livestock  products  this 
year  than  last 

F^lrther,  we  have  very  large  stocks  of  some 
cf  the  more  important  fcKKl  and  feed  Items 
on  hand  One  of  the  interestme  things  about 
the  current  sltua'ion  is  the  fact  -ha:  a  great 
manv  people  who  seemed  excessively  wirried 
about  surpltises  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
now  realize  the  desirability  of  hEvine  re- 
serves of  such  things  as  corn  ar.d  wheat. 
Let  s  look  at  some  of  these  stock  figures  for 
a  rr.lr.ijte.  In  the  case  of  wheat.  I  suppose 
we  would  ordinarily  think  ol  norms!  or  or- 
dinarv  working  stocks  of  around  150  OOC  000 
bushels  of  old  crop  wheat  on  hand  July  1 

This  lasi  July  1  we  had  about  three  times 
that  much,  or  450  000,000  bushels  This 
means  tha'  we  have  more  than  er.oueta  wheat 
to  a.ssure  bread  supplies  in  this  c -un'rv  this 
year,  to  maintain  or  meet  ail  export  and 
inihtary  requirements  that  may  be  in  sight. 
and  to  have  large  stocks  of  old  crop  wheal  on 
liand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year 
In  July  1951.  In  the  case  of  com — and 
everyone  who  U  Interested  m  meat  or  miik 
ought  also  to  be  interested  In  com  bec&use 
It  is  our  principal  feed  gnun  for  livestock — 
ordinary  normal  working  stocks  again  might 
be  thought  (rf  as  around  300  mlilion  btialMia 
cf  old  stock  corn  at  the  end  ol  the  lead 
year  It  now  looks  as  though  we  will  have 
three  times  this  much,  or  around  900.000.000 
bushels,  of  old  crop  corn  on  October  1.  Fur- 
ther, the  last  crop  repwrt  Indicates  that  we 
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haT«  aooCher  bumper  ccro  crop  In  tlfht  fnr 
Xhm  ymtr — a  crop  runnlnc  wll  oT«r  3  btllion 
bu»h*U. 

Another  Jt*m  that  mlRht  b»  of  aom*  In- 
t«r«st  U  butler  Actually,  fanner*  »r»  pro- 
tfVKlnc  morv  oulk  and  dairy  producta  thnn 
•re  now  mortiig  Into  the  commercial  max- 
ket.  dairy  producu  have  ahown  no  apprvcl- 
•ble  rlae  In  pnce  alnce  the  KoreaA  Incident, 
and  butler  atocka  at  the  preacnt  tUn*  tn- 
■toMMl  of  runntnf  around  the  100  million 
peonda  that  the>-  t»ed  to  run  before  the  w»r. 
mn  double  that  or  around  300  000.000  pounda. 
In  riiort.  we  are  fortunate  In  havtnft  ample 
of  nioat  of  the  atonble  aip-lculturai 
ttaa  and  we  bar*  conalderable  atocka 
of  aoaM  of  Um  more  peruhable  rommodtiica 
MMb  iM  bvtter  and  otber  dairy  product*,  '.n- 
dudlBf  tb«  dried  milka  »nd  chrece  There 
Iwe  been  aome  vuuumn  about  food  pricea 
but  I  think  tbe  wave  of  petce  inert aaaa  whlcb 
ocrtirrcd  dtirtn«  tbe  tret  part  of  /uly  bae 
bees  baited  and  farm  prteae  kt  any  raM  heee 
ao(  atoovn  any  apprecuble  inereMW  alnce 
about  July  IS 

Prrhape  I  abmild  alao  mention  eotne  of  the 
ttiagi  wbleb  tbe  Department  of  A«rteulture 
bM  done  dtalsf  tbe  laat  few  weeka  to  help 
aMure  food  auppim  Some  three  or  four 
tbinga  eooM  to  mind  Immediately  Ptrtt  of 
all.  tbe  Secretary  haa  taken  immediate 
action  witb  reapect  to  ausar.  Tbe  conaump- 
tlon  quota — that  ta.  tbe  amount  of  augar 
available  to  domeatlc  conaumers  In  this 
eountry — was  immediately  Increased  from 
tana  to  7.S60.000  ions.  Tbe  Oepart- 
It  of  Asrtculture  has  also  contracted  for 
Of  as  additional  650.000  tons  of 
Cuban  sugar  and  is  currently  negotlatinK  for 
•OHM  additional  quantities  from  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  ard  the  Virgin  Islands.  Briefly. 
the  Department  has  available  an  extra 
1.000.000  tons  of  sugar  If  needed 

Second,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announ  ed  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  the 
coming  year  equal  to  the  acreage  from  which 
wheat  U  now  being  harvested.  In  effect  this 
allotment  la  liberal  enoui^h  so  that  In  eSect 
It  la  more  of  a  conservation  than  It  Is  a  con- 
trol measure 

Third,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
continuing  to  aee  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  various  agricultural 
coi^^modities — not  only  food  commodities 
but  alao  cotton — are  easily  available  to  the 
consumer  market. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  realize  that  food 
depends  more  than  anything  elae  upon  what 
farmers  do  and  I  have  already  tried  to  say 
that  the  recent  crop  report  Indicates  that 
farmers  are  holding  food  production  at  a 
hi?h  level  this  year.  There  are  also  some  In- 
creases in  prospect.  For  example,  farmers 
have  indicated  that  they  intend  to  have 
more  pigs  this  faU  than  last  and  for  those 
people  who  like  beef  it  should  b«  comforting 
to  know  that  our  r  tunates  Indicate  there 
vara  Si  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  In  the 
SOdwaet  this  July  than  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  of  food  on  hand 
we  are  alway*  concerned  about  the  ability 
to  produce  more  food.  The  present  census 
ts  showing  that  our  farm  population  Is  lower 
than  ever  before  In  1940  one  farm  worker 
produced  enough  food  for  a  little  more  than 
11  people  In  1950  one  farm  worker  can 
produce  enough  for  more  than  14  people. 

Due  to  the  Increased  use  of  farm  machin- 
ery we  farmers  are  In  position  to  jwoduce  not 
only  faster  but  more  efficiently.  Rural  elec- 
trification too  has  helped  increase  prcxluction 
through  the  uae  of  many  small  machines  on 
the  farm  that  were  never  before  available. 

Today  farmers  have  about  three  and  one- 
half  million  tractors — twice  as  many  as  in 
1940.  We  have  three  times  as  many  corn 
pickers  as  we  bad  in  1940,  and  about  twice 
as  many  combines.  These  are  the  two  great 
machines  for  cm  a"^  wheat  and 
'  grains. 


Milking  equipment  has  also  greatly  In- 
creased— we  have  twice  as  many  milking  ma- 
chines as  we  had  In  1940  This  would  also 
be  true  of  many  other  amaller  machines  that 
are  used  on  farms. 

Automobiles  also  play  a  large  part  In  farm 
production  »a  the  car  on  the  farm  Is  u.ied 
for  the  delivery  of  cream,  milk.  eggs,  frulu. 
and  vegeUbles  to  market.  Farmers  have 
about  25  percent  more  automobiles  now  than 
they  had  in  1940.  and  twice  as  many  trucks 
as  in  1»40  Trucks  are  also  used  In  delivery 
of  farm  products  to  market. 

In  addition  to  tbe  large  Increase  In  the 
use  of  farm  machines.  It  U  important  that 
we  point  out  that  even  though  we  have  this 
machinery  It  will  be  necessary  that  we  do 
have  fuel  and  repairs  to  keep  it  In  running 
condition. 

Other  thinvs  that  have  added  to  the  tn- 
rreaj>e  m  production  of  agriculture  include 
the  uaie  of  frrttltz4>ra  We  have  doubled  their 
use  in  tbe  last  10  years  and  use  30  tiroes  as 
much  lime  as  we  did  in  IBM  ThU  Increased 
use  of  ferttlifers  and  limestone  means  better 
pastures.  Better  pastures  mean  more  and 
better  livestock. 

Speaking  of  livestock,  through  our  re- 
search and  ex{>erlment  stations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  State  universi- 
ties we  have  developed  better  breeds  of  bogs. 
dair>-  cattle.  t>e«f  cattle,  and  poultry,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  feeding  and  handling  of  our 
livMH^»ck.  All  of  these  things  do  make  for 
increased  production  of  meat,  dairy,  and 
poultry   products. 

Hiiwever.  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  fore- 
tell the  demands  that  may  be  made  on  agri- 
culture in  an  all-out  war.  Di-ought.  Insects, 
or  a  shortage  of  labor  may  all  make  It  diffl- 
cult  for  a  large  production  of  agricultural 
products.  But  regardless  of  what  the  prob- 
lem would  be  agriculture  Is  better  prepared 
to  produce  food  than  ever  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Mr.  RoBEXT  McCoRMiCK.  Not  food  for  the 
stomach,  but  food  for  troubled  thought  ts  the 
mushroom  thai  shaped  Itself  over  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  •  •  •  and  whose  secret  Is 
not  In  possession  of  the  Russians,  too.  Al- 
ready Washington  realtors  are  advertising: 
This  charming  bungalow,  outside  the  radia- 
tion area.  Within  the  past  24  hours,  a  report 
on  the  effects  of  atomic  weapons  was  released 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  by  the  AEC. 
And  here,  a'lth  some  pertinent  comment  on 
that  report  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Sen- 
ator BaiZN  McMahon. 

Senator  McMahon.  The  vitally  Important 
report  which  reached  the  American  people 
today  does  not  describe  how  atomic  energy 
can  conquer  disease  and  relieve  human  want. 
It  Is  not  a  report  telling  how  the  atom  will 
enrich  your  life  and  mine.  Such  might  have 
been  the  nature  of  this  report  Issued  today — 
if  the  rulers  of  Russia  were  not  striving  to 
build  a  huge  atomic  war  machine.  Today's 
report  might  have  dealt  solely  with  putting 
the  atom  to  work  for  the  benefit  and  ennoble- 
ment of  all  mankind — If  the  rulers  of  Russia 
had  not  rejected  our  offer  of  effective  world- 
wide control. 

No;  the  report  covers  a  different  subject- 
not  how  to  improve  our  homes  and  factories, 
but  how  to  defend  those  homes  and  factories 
against  atomic  attack.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
deepest  and  starkest  tragedy  of  our  time — 
a  tragedy  which  threatens  10.000  times  more 
casualties  in  an  hour  than  all  the  heroic 
American  soldiers  who  have  fallen  along  the 
Korean    battlefrunt. 

We  are  given  no  choice  but  to  study  the 
atom  used  for  destruction.  The  Kremlin 
and  the  Kremlin  alone  forces  this  grim  proj- 
ect upon  us.  It  Is  a  simple,  indisputable 
feet  that  Soviet  Russia  now  possesses  some 
atomic  bombs  It  is  a  simple,  indisputable 
fact  that  her  supply  of  atomic  bombs  will 
Increase  as  the  months  and  years  pass.  Not 
only   our   troops  in  Korea   but   every   man. 


woman,  and  child  on  our  home  front  live 
amidst  growing  danger.  Regardless  of  what 
else  happens,  that  danger  will  inevitably 
continue  to  grow  so  long  as  the  rival  stocks 
of  atomic  weapons  In  Russia  and  America 
are  permitted  lo  pile  higher  and  higher. 

T<xlay's  report  on  the  effects  of  atomic 
bombs — nomimal  atomic  bombs  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Htrtjshlma  and  Nagasaki  type- 
confines  Itself  to  facu.  It  Is  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, and  courageous — Just  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  and  will  be  themselves  In 
confronting  the  peril  of  the  future.  This 
report  has  been  in  preparation  for  many 
months  The  Atomic  Energy  CommttniU 
the  Department  of  State,  the  DtpartlMDl 
of  Defense — all  have  worked  on  It:  all  bave 
spared  no  pains  botb  to  guard  national  ••- 
curlty  and  to  give  you  the  authoritative  In- 
formation you  need  for  self-protection  In  an 
era  of  atomic  crUls  The  reptjrt  ts  a  major 
landmark  in  our  rff  cts  to  establish  a  aaaa 
system  of  civil  dernise. 

I  still  cherish  the  faith  that  the  nrten  of 
the  Kremlin  can  be  brcnifht  to  their  sense* — 
that  a  day  will  come  when  reports  on  atomic 
energy  deal  only  with  the  thrilling  promlaa 
of  a  better  world  created  by  this  elemental 
force.  Until  we  solve  the  atomic  crisis, 
nothing  fundamental  ts  solved — but  when  we 
do  solve  It.  a  new  and  noble  life  for  all  men 
everywhere   lies  ahead. 

Mr  RoBxxT  McCoBMicK  So  far.  America, 
this  has  been  anything  but  a  push-button 
contest  of  rocket -borne  atom  bombs.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  war's  Inevitable  raw 
material — men — not  only  have  draft  boards 
blown  the  dust  off  the  strange  alphabet  that 
begins  with  lA  and  ends  with  4F,  but  calls 
have  gone  out  to  members  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  Reserves  Reporting  on  the 
Reserves  picture — Vice  Adm.  John  L.  Mc- 
Crea.  staff  director  of  personnel  policy  plan- 
ning for  th^  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  McCkea.  Recently,  many  military  re- 
servlsts-^bolh  as  Individuals  and  In  organ- 
ized units  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard — have  been  called  to  active  duty. 
Many  of  you  already  have  become  aware  of 
this  firsthand,  because  the  knock  of  the 
messenger  of  military  service  has  come  to 
your  door — or  soon  Is  expected.  These  calls 
to  active  duty  will  continue  as  long  as  essen- 
tial military  manpower  needs  exist.  The 
country  Is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  avail- 
able to  it — and  ready  to  render  patriotic 
service — considerable  resources  of  trained 
and  experienced  reservists  from  which  these 
calls  can  be  met. 

Among  our  reserve  personnel,  there  are 
many  who  possess  critical  civilian  skills,  or. 
who  are  In  nationally  vital  positions  which 
may  make  It  more  advisable— In  the  over-all 
national  Interest— to  delay  their  calls  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  specified  periods  of  time.  The 
primary  requl.Mte  of  a  reserve  component  is 
prompt  availability  for  military  service  In 
emergency.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recognizes  that  the  retention  of  a  re- 
servist In  his  civilian  capacity  may  often 
contribute  more  effectively  to  total  national 
security  than  would  Immediate  service  In 
uniform. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced 
criteria  under  which  calls  to  active  duty  of 
reservlsU  critical  to  civilian  purposes  may 
be  controlled.  These  criteria  are  designed  to 
provide  a  basis  for  call-up  which  win  cause 
minimum  disruptions  to  the  national  econ- 
omy without  serious  sacrifice  to  uniformed 
operations. 

Normally,  requests  for  delays  will  be  initi- 
ated either  by  the  employer  of  the  individual 
concerned  or  by  the  individual  himself.  Re- 
quests will  be  given  consideration- ( 1 »  if 
the  skill  appears  on  the  Department  of  Labor 
list  of  critical  skills,  and  (2i  If  the  essential 
activity  in  which  the  re»e"rvist  is  Involved  is 
catal<Tged  as  such  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, or,  (3)  if  he  occupies  a  key  managerial 
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post  not  othenrlao  accounted  for.  but  from 
which  his  removal  would  cause  material  loas 
m  production,  service,  or  research  neceaaary 
to  the  national  health,  safety  or  Interest 

Renponslblllty  for  the  interpretation  and 
implementation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  governing  the  call-up  of  re- 
MTTlats  Is  veated  In  the  separate  military  de- 
partments for  tbair  own  reaerve  peraonnel. 
It  la  the  Job  of  each  department  to  reconcile 
the  factors  In  ea''h  rn'e  and  to  determine 
whether  the  requirements  of  active  military 
•ervice  or  of  continued  civilian  empU>yment 
are  paramount. 

Tha  military  departments,  under  the  over- 
all Department  of  IVfense  policy,  are  col- 
laborating doaely  with  the  other  govem- 
wmmUA  acttfMaa  praaantly  aaarged  with 
kMpliif  tlw  BSCkMua  manpoartr  pro(ram  of 
th*  Nation  In  balance  Through  the  joint 
effort*  of  all  concerned,  tbe  most  effective 
applleation  of  tba  maopower  of  tbe  Katlon 
in  the  mteresta  of  natlotui  sacunty  appear* 
to  be  aasured. 

Mr  Roamr  McCoaMtrx  Finally— as  If  to 
cap  our  report  for  today— the  wheels  of  a 
ronstellstlon  bearing  W.  Averell  Harrtman 
touched  the  runway  at  Washington  airport 
this  we«k.  Disembarking  at  the  end  of  a 
Prealdentlal  mission  that  took  blm  half  way 
around  the  world  to  the  Far  Etst.  the  Presi- 
dent's special  assistant  on  foreign  affairs  had 
some  extra-special  words  for  the  home  folks. 

Mr.  HAPitMAif.  ^  have  Ju«t  come  back  from 
a  quick  trip  to  see  General  MacArthur  at 
the  President's  direction  I  left  Tokyo  Tues- 
day evening  and  arrived  here  Wedne<daj 
morning.  That  may  sound  like  some  kind 
of  a  record  but  actually  when  you  think  that 
there's  14  hours  difference  In  time,  the 
elapsed  time  is  29  hours,  which  in  Itself  seems 
to  me  pretty  fast.  I  spent  a  day.  too.  at 
KcH'ea.  and  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  confidence  our  people  have  In  the 
South  Koreans.  That  went  all  the  way  from 
the  generals  down  to  the  GI's.  These  South 
Koreans  have  reformed  Into  five  divisions 
and  are  fighting  bravely  and  courageously  to 
defend  their  sell  from  the  Uivaders  from  the 
north.  Now  not  only  are  they  fighting  with 
us.  but  they  are  supporting  us  In  every  way 
they  can.  They  are  unloading  our  ships; 
they  are  running  the  railroads;  the  local  po- 
lice are  taking  care  of  the  situation — pre- 
venting sabotage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  northern  Koreans  that  have 
come  down  for  no  good  purpose.  That  to 
me  Is  extremely  encouraging  because  It  makes 
one  feel  that  In  the  liberation  of  Korea  there 
will  be  people  who  can  carry  on  with  deter- 
mination— determination  to  maintain  a  free 
life  as  was  promised  them  by  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. Now  I  saw  Syngman  Rhee.  the  presi- 
dent, and  I  saw  Mr.  Mucclo,  our  Ambassador, 
and  they  all  confirmed  my  impreaalona.  The 
President  asked  me  "to  discuss  with  General 
MacArthur  all  the  political  problems  that 
tbare  are  In  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  I 
stayed  with  General  MacArthur  and  that  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  many  matters 
Informally  and  I  have  been  able  to  report 
to  the  President  General  Mac.Arthur's  views, 
which  the  President  was  anxious  to  obtain. 
I  found  General  MacArthur  in  complete  sup- 
port of  the  President.  He  considers  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President,  quick  action  in  brliig- 
ing  together  the  United  Nations  and  recog- 
nlrtng  that  this  Korean  incident  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  free  nations  and  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent steps  In  our  history.  He  believes  that 
the  President's  policies  are  those  which  can 
telng  us  to  success  and  believes  that  if  we 
deal  with  these  matters  firmly  as  is  out- 
lined In  the  President  s  policies  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  peace — and  It  is  the  only  way 
to  find  ft  way  to  peace 

Mr  Robert  McCormick  Thus  the  Nation, 
America,  as  top  Governme:  t  v^fficlals  have 
come  before  you  to  report — musters  Its  forces 
to  meet  the  threat  to  our  security  and  the 


headline*,  still  warm,  that  tonlcht  re.lect  the 
seventh  week  of  action. 

Until  we  turn  our  cameras  Uf>on  the  Na- 
tlcn  again  next  week  for  another  Informa- 
tive teledocumentary— this,  then,  against  the 
background  of  battlefront  Korea,  is  Robert 
McCormlck  putting  a  period  on  ycur  first 
battle  report,  Washington. 


Rutiiao  Affressioo  Kat  Stren^hencd  the 
United  Nations 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HlTlUll  W  TATIVM 
Tueidcy,  Auautt  IS.  I'JSO 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Spcalcer,  under 
leave  to  exttnd  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Thursday.  August 
10  1950,  Usuc  of  the  Northwest  Alat}am- 
lan.  of  Fayett*.  Ala.,  dealing  with  the 
elTect  of  Ru-ssian  aggression  on  the 
United  Nations: 

Russia  s  Actions  Havi  Dokz  Much  To 
STBntoTBzw  UirnTD  Natioks 

There  are  two  diametrically  opposed  views 
concerning  tbe  origin  of  the  Korean  war. 
One  Is  that  It  was  stimulated  by  the  Riuslans 
on  the  theory  that  the  United  States  and  Its 
Allies  ^  culd  do  nothing  more  than  write  for- 
mal letters  of  protest;  that  the  North  Ko- 
reans would  ovennhelm  the  Ul-equlpped 
South  Korean  defenders  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  so.  and  that  another  nation  wculd  easily 
be  added  to  those  within  the  Kremlin's  sphere 
of  Influence.  If  that  view  Is  ccKrect.  the  Rujb- 
slans  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 

The  other  view  Is  grim.  It  Is  that  Russia 
anticipated  in  advance  what  we  would  do, 
and  that  It  was  a  deliberate.  Kremlin-con- 
ceived trap.  We  w  mid  spend  our  resources 
In  Korea,  whlie  Russia  contributed  nothing 
to  the  conflict  except  some  equipment  and 
top  leadership.  In  due  time,  this  view  holds, 
the  same  will  happen  elsewhere — In  Iran.  For- 
mica, perhaps  Europe.  The  west  will  be 
forced  to  spread  it«ell  paper  thin  all  around 
the  world.  Eventually.  It  will  be  bled  white, 
and  then  Russia,  with  her  strength  unim- 
paired, will  move  In  for  the  kill. 

That  view  is  enough  to  send  chills  down 
any  spine,  ihere  Is  no  question  but  what 
a  basic  Soviet  technique  Is  to  have  other 
peoples  do  the  fighting.  The  Asiatics  are 
particularly  useful  grist  in  this  kind  of  a 
mill.  Thev  are  fatalistic  and  fanatical.  Hu- 
man life  has  small  value  In  their  eyes  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  at  the  Korean  front  have 
all  been  impressed  by  one  dreadful  fact — 
no  matter  how  m.iny  of  the  enemy  are 
slaughtered,  they  keep  on  coming  In  wave 
after  wave. 

However,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  en  be- 
half of  the  view  that  this  time  the  Krem.:a 
woefully  mlsjudeed  the  temper  of  the  United 
States.  The  Korean  war  has  dene  mere  than 
any  sincle  thine  since  Wcr.d  War  II  to  ce- 
ment the  western  nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  no  longer  Just  a  debating  societv  on 
the  international  level — it  is  a  belligerent, 
and  Its  fiae  files  In  South  Korea.  The  war  Is 
a  UN.  not  merely  a  United  States,  operation. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  that  h^i*  hap- 
pened so  far  has  been  the  response  to  Trycvie 
Lies  appeal  to  the  UN  me.iibersh:p  for  sub- 
stantial aid  In  K^rea.  including  trained 
ground  troops.  An  Impressive  l;st  of  ccun- 
trles  has  responded  In  many  Instances,  the 
size  of  the  fo  ces  dispatched  will  necessarily 
be  very  small,  but  the  total  will  be  consid- 


erable And  eo'.ns  beyond  purelv  military 
considerations,  the  fact  that  many  countries 
will  be  phyyicaily  represented  in  the  actual 
fight. r.g  m  Kcrea  mu*i  crrtamly  ca'a--e  son-ke 
hard  thintlng  lu  ihe  Poliibur  j.  A:  ieait,  tti« 
ranks  cf  the  antlcommuniit  wo.'- '.d— and  it  is 
most    of   the    world — ixre   gat^«'r:ng 

Some  time  aro  Herbert  H  v-ver  prf^r^sed 
the  crp-i'lon  or  a  United  Nat:;n«  «;■^.'U' 
Russia  and  her  satelhtes  Ti.is  n.av  a  n.e 
alxjut  thrcu?h  the  force  ol  events  liussia  Is 
stlil  a  nnemtxrr,  oJ  course,  but  sLe  h  t.*  small 
tBttvance  now.  Ine  grt-at  majur.:,  (1  num- 
befS  lU«  served  final  net  ice  that  Commuuist 
tlon  mu<<t  stop. 


The  DemocTitic  Party  li  H)«  Party  of  the 
People — the  Rcf»ttblicaas  Rcpreaeal 
Special  Interefts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.SADOWSKl 

'F   KICHICAK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPREfiENTATl%T3 

Wt^dnesdav.  July  26.  1950 

Mr  S.ADOWSKI  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
Ine  my  16  years  in  public  ofRce  on  two 
occasion.*  I  have  had  the  expt>:ience  of 
.'^rvir.','  in  lp<.''.'^lalive  bodie  v^hile  Re- 
publican.s  were  in  power  In  1931  and 
1932  I  s«^rved  m  the  Michigan  State  Son- 
ate  as  the  only  Democrat  m  the  Brucker 
Republican  administration.  At  that 
time  the  R*»publicans  and  Hoover  were 
m  potver  m  Washmeion.  It  v^a.s  the 
time  when  tlie  Republican  depression  hit 
the  Nation.  Dunne  that  Republican  ad- 
ministration 9  out  of  10  families  m  my 
district  were  completely  wiped  out;  job- 
less, homeless,  bankrupt,  huncr:.-.  and 
destitute.  Hundreds  of  desperate  men 
committed  suicide  The  Republicans  at 
Lansm?  did  nothing  to  help  the  hun- 
gry* and  depressed.  They  offered,  in- 
stead, a  large  State  police  constabulary 
and  a  finger-printing  bill  to  que  11,  sub- 
due, and  frighten  the  desponder  ard 
Jobless  citizens  Apple  pedciieis  on 
every  corner  was  the  only  plan  that 
Hoover  and  the  RepubUcans  In  Wash- 
ington had  to  offer. 

Some  of  you  voters  may  have  been 
too  young  to  remember  the.'*  old  days 
under  the  Republicans.  If  so.  jiist 
speak  to  your  fathers  and  mothers  and 
the  older  citizens.  It  vc&s  a  cold  and  iii- 
h'lman  Government. 

Then  came  Roocevelt.  the  Democrats. 
and  the  New  Deal  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  served  with  this  vigorous  and 
constructive-  Democratic  administration. 
The  big  job  ol  recoi^tructicn  and  re- 
habilitation went  forward.  People  went 
to  work.  Credits  were  restored.  Fac- 
tories began  to  hum.  farmi  were  restored 
and  reactivated,  new  hemes  began  to 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  Then  after 
several  years  cf  good  Demc-cratic  ad- 
ministration people  t)ecame  s-ort  of  easy- 
going:, forgot  their  miseries  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  people  bef;an  to  take  pros- 
perity, emplcjTnent.  and  good  tunes  for 
granted.  They  became  self-satisfied. 
and  even  nr-glected  to  vote.  So  much  so, 
that  in  1946,  4  years  ago,  only  37  percent 
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of  the  people  voted.  The  Rppubllcans 
were  not  asleep,  however.  They  voted, 
and  they  obtained  control  of  both  Houses 
In  the  Eightieth  Comrress.  Yes.  by  a 
small  minority  vote  of  the  people  the  Re- 
fiQbUcans  took  over  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  aiMi  Immediately  becran  to 
serve  their  masters — big  business,  bis 
bankers,  the  trusts,  and  the  profiteers 
and  the  goupers.  They  did  this  brazenly, 
openly.  They  did  not  even  bother  to  hide 
or  camouflage  their  intentions.  A  tax 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  rich  and  the 
povrrrful:  oil  came  controls  on  food  and 
necessities:  RFX:  put  out  of  business;  and 
ail  credits  and  mortgage  loans  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  big  bankers;  no  slum 
clearance,  no  rental  housing.  Home  con- 
struction down  40  percent :  veterans  de- 
nied loans — sabotage  of  the  electric- 
power  program,  no  "tainimum  wace  in- 
crease from  40  cents,  no  increase  in  so- 
cial-security benefits,  no  extension  of  the 
c.v;l-ri.chts  program,  no  aid  to  education, 
no  health  program,  no  strengthening  of 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  labor  they  took  a 
leaf  out  of  Hitlers  book  and  gave  them 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  They  emasculated 
the  Labor  Department  by  cutting  its  ap- 
propriation by  more  than  one- half. 

In  the  brief  period  of  2  years  the  Re- 
publicans again  exp>osed  themselves  as 
the  party  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  of  big  business,  the  prof- 
iteers, the  bankers,  and  monopolists. 

In  1932  the  Democratic  Party  was  en- 
trusted with  responsibility,  after  12  years 
of  Republican  neglect  had  blighted  the 
hopes  of  mankind,  had  squandered  the 
fruits  of  prosperity,  and  had  plunged  us 
into  the  depths  of  depression  and  de- 
spair. 

The  E>emocratic  Party  rebuilt  a  shat- 
tered economy,  rescued  our  banking  sys- 
tem, revived  our  agriculture,  reinvigo- 
rated  our  industry,  gave  labor  strength 
and  security,  and  led  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  broadest  prosperity  in  our 
history. 

We  introduced  the  spirit  of  himianity 
into  our  law.  as  we  outlawed  child  labor 
and  the  sweatshop.  Insured  bank  de- 
posits, protected  millions  of  home  owners 
and  farmers  from  foreclosure,  and  estab- 
lished national  social  secui'ity.  We 
Democrats  reje:t  thj  Republican  prin- 
ciple that  Government  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  privileged  few.  We  Demo- 
crats believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  tt>  serve  the  interests  of  all. 
and  not  the  few;  to  assure  a  world  in 
which  peace  and  justice  can  prevail;  to 
achieve  security,  full  production  and  full 
employment 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  world  toward  the  realization 
of  tlie  Four  Freedoms.  We  believe  that 
Democracy,  when  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  all  and  not  to  a  privileged  few, 
proves  Its  superiority  over  all  other 
forms  of  government. 

We  support  the  United  Nations  fully, 
and  we  give  our  wholehearted  support  to 
give  it  strength,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment. We  desire  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions established  as  a  strong  interna- 
tional organisation  that  can  and  will 
prevent  aggression  and  maintain  world 
peace  and  security 

We  have  exerted  every  effort  to  bring 
peace.     The   road   has   been   l.ard   and 


rough.  We  shall  not  seek  peace  by 
appeasement,  weakness,  and  a  surrender 
of  our  national  dignity.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  attain  peace  by  showing 
strength  and  national  unity  and  by  giv- 
ing full  and  powerful  support  to  the 
United  Nations. 

We  offer  to  the  people  of  the  world 
peace,  while  helping  them  to  reach  their 
goa'.  for  better  economic  conditions  with- 
out the  loss  of  freedom  and  liberty.  To 
all  Americans  the  words  "pi'ace.  freedom, 
and  liberty"  have  a  special  meaning.  We 
reject  totalitarianism  either  from  the  left 
or  the  rit^ht.  There  can  be  no  freedom 
and  liberty  when  the  individual  must 
live  in  constant  fear  of  the  Gestapo  or 
the  NK\T). 


Confusion  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

Cr   NEW  JER.S.-T 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  chief  advisers.  Dean  Ache- 
son.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Louis  John- 
son. Secretary  of  Defense,  have  led  our 
land  to  the  very  brink  of  a  serious  crisis 
without  military  preparedness  and  with- 
out an  understandable  plan  or  policy. 

I  have  recently  made  two  short 
speeches  on  the  radio  dealing  with  this 
situation,  one  discussing  the  woeful  lack 
of  military  preparedness,  the  second,  the 
equally  tragic  lack  of  a  coherent  foreign 
PKSlicy. 

With  the  consent  of  the  House.  I  am 
including  them  now  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Part  I 

WAS    AGAIN — WrrHOtJT    PRKPARATION 

Last  week  most  of  my  short  time  on  the 
air  was  devoted  to  tiie  President's  message. 
and  some  of  the  effects  It  would  have  In  our 
own  area.  However.  I  did  then, suggest  that 
again,  as  at  Pearl  Harbor,  we  were  surprised 
bv  the  action  In  Korea,  and  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  It.  I  want  to  talk  now  about 
just  how  badly  prepared  we  were,  and  some 
of  the  background  for  this  state  of  unpre- 
paredness— which.  Incidentally,  Is  costing  the 
lives  and  blood  of  our  boys  and  Is  also  losing 
lace  and  prestige  for  us  In  the  Orient,  pres- 
tige which  may  never  be  recovered. 

Of  the  scores  of  letters  that  I  have  received 
on  this  particular  subject.  I  want  to  refer  to 
an  exceptionally  thoughtful  one  from  Henry 
P.  Megargee.  Jr..  of  Atlantic  City,  whom  many 
of  you  probably  know.  His  letter  is  typical  of 
many  others  in  that  he  confesses  a  groping 
8«n«e  of  utter  confusion  regarding  the  pres- 
ent 8tat«  of  ovir  military  preparedness,  or 
rather  lack  of  It.  When  he  says  that,  he  can 
truly  speak  for  all  of  America  because  we  are 
all  astounded  and  confused  by  the  revela- 
tlons  of  the  action  in  Korea. 

I  wish  time  permitted  quoting  all  of  his 
letter.  It  Is  well  worth  It.  but  only  brief 
reference  to  It  can  be  made  and  perhapa  aom* 
answers  given. 

For  example,  he  says.  "We  were  told  that 
the  ralsBlon  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  both 
strategic  and  tactical,  made  the  naval  air 
arm  obsolete  for  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
Aiid  the  opposition  to  this  theory  wu 
squelched  in  a  shameful  and  dlsfrraceful 
purge    of    those   ofllceni   who   dared    to   ral^e 


their  voices  against  It."  He  U  right.  The 
President,  in  his  1950  budget,  called  for  the 
laying  up  of  three  attack  carriers,  thres 
antiaircraft  cruisers,  and  nine  light  crulss-rs. 
and  halted  construction  on  s  supercarrJer 
on  whlrh  millions  had  already  been  spent. 
Seventy -two  naval  vessels  were  put  out  of 
use.  and  nine  naval  air  stations,  of  which 
the  great  station  rt  Pomona  was  originally 
one.  (Fortunately  11  was  retained  In  active 
status  and  It  took  a  lot  of  doing  to  retain 
it.t  In  the  1B51  naval  budget  there  was  a 
further  reduction  of  approximately  1.500 
naval  planes,  and  by  the  end  of  those  2 
years  the  naval  air  arm  had  been  reduced 
approximately  40  percent. 

A  couple  more  fully  equipped  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  Pacific  right  now  would  make 
all  the  difference. 

Mr.  Mc^arcee  goes  on  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple were  told  the  Army  Ground  Forces  would 
carry  out  all  functions  heretofore  performed 
by  the  marines,  and  that  the  marines  vir- 
tually served  no  useful  purpose.  Again  he 
Is  right.  The  Marine  Corps  was  saved  from 
virtual  extinction  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
but  nevertheless  Its  strength  has  since  been 
whittled  down.  For  many  years,  indeed  lor 
decades,  the  Marine  Corps  almost  alone 
maintained  the  prestige  of  this  country  in 
the  Pacinc  and  the  Far  East.  Today,  al- 
though Congress  has  authorized  a  strength 
of  107.000  men.  its  actual  strength  has  been 
allowed  to  go  down  to  70  000  The  corps 
was  the  spearhead  of  our  successful  amphib- 
ious actions  In  World  War  II.  Our  high 
command  told  us  we  wouldn't  have  amphib- 
ious action  again:  notwithstanding  which 
on  July  19  we  again  used  a  landing  in  Korea 
60  miles  north  of  tlie  American  held  and 
vital  port  of  Pusan. 

Apparently  we  were  prepared  only  to  bomb 
Moscow  and  no  lesser  action  was  foreseen. 

My  correspondent  goes  on  to  say.  "Only 
shortly  over  a  month  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  speaking  about  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  In  the  world,  stated  that  we 
were  closer  to  peace  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II."  Last  June  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  at  the  graduating  exercises  at 
West  Point,  told  his  audience  that  we  now 
had  defensive  weapons  that  would  n.ake  the 
whole  concept  of  armored  warfare,  as  we 
know  it  today,  a  thing  of  the  past.  "We 
have  weapons  so  effective  that  we  can  repel 
any  tank  known  to  military  Intelligence." 
Megargee  adds:  "It  must  be  a  great  comfort 
to  the  troops  In  Korea  to  know  that  these 
weapons  are  still  on  paper  or  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  at  the  Ordnance  Department's 
proving  grounds." 

What  answer  can  we  in  Washington  give 
him?  He  says  he  is  shocked  t>eyond  words: 
so  am  I.  He  fears  that  we  wUl  never  learn 
our  lesson:  I  share  his  fears. 

For  more  than  2  years.  I.  with  a  majority 
of  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  have  been  urging 
and  appropriating  for  a  70-group  Air  Force. 
The  President  disagreed  with  us.  and  as  a 
result  the  Air  Force  is  inadequate. 

In  Secretary  Johnson's  report  of  March 
1950  he  told  how  he  did  not  use  M3S.000.000 
in  funds  that  Congress  had  willingly  appro- 
priated. Add  to  this.  If  you  please,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  mUllon  In  funds, 
appropriated  for  the  Air  Force  by  Congress, 
and  which  was  not  spent,  and  indeed  was 
arbitrarily  refused. 

In  Septeml>er  1949.  Congress  pr'^vlded  over 
$10,000,000  in  c.ish  for  mUltary  assistance  to 
Korea.  On  June  25.  the  day  of  the  North 
Koreaa  attack.  9200  of  this  fund  had  been 
used.  ,' 

Three  years  or  more  ago.  Congress  passed 
the  long -hoped -for  unification  bill.  The 
man  who  was  nppolnted  to  head  the  unified 
forces  said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  if  trouble 
broke  out  at  4  o'clock,  the  Untied  States 
would  be  ready  at  S  o  clock.  He  didn't  say 
What  year  I 

Atx)i.)t  3  years  ago.  Congress  established  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.    They  faithfully 
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reported  the  cfmrentratlon  of  troops  In  Worth 
K<jrea  weeks  befnrt  the  outbreak  of  trouDle. 
T  ne  high  co:nmsnd  sppsrently  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

About  3  years  ago  Congress  appropriated 
1125.000.000  for  military  aid  to  China  to 
Qgbt  cumrounlsm.  Aia  for  China  ^"*  op- 
posed try  the  adminlstratiun  and  althoui^h 
the  China  aid  bUl  was  signed  in  April  1948 
It  was  fl  months  later  when  the  China  war 
was  actually  lost  that  s-  me  help  began  to 
dribble  to  the  Chinese  pec  pie. 

A  year  ago,  apparently  with  a  fixed  Inten- 
tion of  abandoning  Korea,  we  withdrew  all 
cf  our  Armed  Forces  from  that  country.  Al- 
though we  helped  to  arm  the  South  Koreans. 
It  Is  now  clear  that  we  armed  them  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  Internal  security  and  not 
to  resist  attack  from  the  north. 

On  June  28.  2  days  after  the  attack.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson.  before  a  Senate 
ccmmlttee,  admitted  that  It  was  known  that 
North  Korean  forces  were  along  the  border. 
He  was  asked,  tn  view  of  that  knowledge, 
why  there  was  only  a  10  days'  supply  of 
ammunition  In  Korea.  So  far  as  I  know. 
no  answer  to  that  question  has  yet  been 
made. 

There  were  no  mine  t^^lds.  no  tank  traps 
In  short,  nothing  to  resist  an  attack  which 
sacmed    ine^table.      The    American    people 
arc  entitled  to  ask  why. 

We  are  Involved  in  war  now.  and  It  Is 
clear  that  our  paramount  duty  is  to  fully 
and  patriotically  support  our  Ocvernment's 
efforts  and  to  do  everything  that  need  be 
to  restore  the  peace  if  possible.  Neverthe- 
less. U  would  t>e  a  breach  cf  duty  net  to 
point  out  the  remarkable  blunders  which 
for  the  third  lime  In  s  single  generation 
have  led  us  Into  aimed  coniUct  without 
adequate   prepare Uon. 

Our  postwar  approi^lstlons  for  the  na- 
tional defense  have  totaled  $95.0OO.COO.0OO. 
Some  day  people  are  going  to  require  an 
answer  to  the  question:  "What  t>ecame  of 
this  money?" 


Fast  II 

roaXIGN    POLICT — STVMBLINC    AND   rCMBLrKO 

In  the  beginning  of  this  series  of  short 
talks  on  Korea,  I  recall  that  I  made  the 
statement  that  we  are  Involved  In  a  mess 
largely  because  of  stumbling  and  fumbling 
with  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia.  or.  rather. 
with  a  lack  of  a  policy  In  Asia.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  make  such  s  charge  without  being 
prepared  to  prove  ft.  and  I  em  prepared  to 
prove  it. 

A  couple  of  yenrs  ago  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  order  to  avoid  trotjble  with 
Ruaala  we  should  put  In  uiunistakably  dear 
words  precisely  what  our  position  is.  and 
draw  a  line  luarklng  the  area  of  our  vital 
interesu.  and  say  quite  bluntly  "thus  far 
and  no  farther."  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  If  Stalin  knew  exactly  wLere  a-e  stood 
he  would  sTuld  deliberat^y  treedlng  on  our 
toea.  Tlius.  in  Bcrhn.  we  made  It  plain  by 
o\u  dramatic  air  lift  that  we  refused  to  t>e 
pushed  out  of  that  area,  with  the  result 
that  we  were  not  pushed  out. 

In  Korea,  however,  our  policy  has  t)een 
exactly  the  opposite,  and  has  Invited  the 
aggression  which  flnalJv  took  place. 

It  all  started  with  the  extremely  serious 
error  of  Inviting  Rtnsla  to  participate  In 
the  last  few  days  of  the  Japanese  war.  which 
was  wholly  unneoeaaary.  and  e^ve  to  the 
Communists  their  opportunity  to  demand  the 
artatrary  and  tmwise  division  of  Korea  at 
ttie  thirty-eighth  parallel,  which  was  tx>und 
sooner  or  later  to  eanae  trouble 

Than,  of  cour^se.  a  year  or  more  ago.  we 
wlUidrew  from  the  peninsula  a  very  sub- 
stantial army  which  we  h.id  there  at  the  very 
instant  when  common  sense  dem^inded  no 
leueat  from  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
That  was  the  time  for  decision.  Either  we 
Ebould  have  concluded  that  Korea  was  a  part 
of  our  vital  interests  In  the  Pacific.  In  which 
caj»e   our    troops    should    have    remained,   or 


else  we  shotild  have  concluded  that  we  had 
ii^>  vital  Invere.-it  1;.  Kortr^  iii  »-(.:cu  case  ihe 
iT'Ajpe  fchcUiti  hrtV»'  i-.t-..  Ai'.hdr&w..  ai^U  tfiC 
area  finally   abundcued. 

It  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  u«,  and 
It  mu."!t  have  seemed  equally  clear  to  the 
C  -mmunlste.  that  r>ur  poili-y  was  to  aban- 
don Korea,  and  not  thereat :er  to  intervene. 
All  the  rest  of  China  had  been  at>andoned 
(itnd  Korea  Is  geographicaJiy  a  part  of 
China);  the  President  openly  and  offi(.;al.y 
Eiaied  that  we  would  nut  defend  FurmoKo 
and  bitterly  criticized  Senator  Tatt  for  sug- 
gesting that  we  should,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  brcn  finally  determined  by  the  r-dmtn- 
i.<:tratlon  that  the  rital  area  which  America 
would  defend  was  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Phlllpplnea. 

In  a  major  policy  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  here  in  Washington  on 
January  12.  19:.0.  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  Mr. 
Acheson.  laid  down  the  policy  that  we  could 
not  and  should  not  go  further  than  that,  and 
that  no  siich  line  of  contjilnment  cotild  be 
drawn  in  south  and  sruthesst  Asia,  where 
we  had  no  direct  respcnslbUitles  and  only 
limited  opportunities  for  aci;on  That  clearly 
excluded  China.  K^rea.  and  Form>jfea. 

A*  lare  as  May  5.  1950.  Senator  Tom  Com- 
NAixT.  wbo  if  chairman  of  the  Committee  en 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Is  the  administra- 
tion's .<:pcke9man  en  forel^  policy  in  the 
Congresw,  said  that  Korea  could  be  overrun 
by  Communist  actrreesors  any  time,  but  that 
Korea  was  cot  an  easentlai  pan  of  the  de- 
fense strategy  and  not  very  important.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  equivalent  of  tellin*;  the 
N:rth  Koreans  that  we  were  not  going  to 
bother  about  South  Korea,  and  they  cctild 
go  ahead  and  do  what  they  pleased  Earlier 
CoivwALLT.  In  referring  to  Pormoea.  said  that 
If  we  occupied  it.  we  wctzld  have  a  liability 
c.n  our  hands  Instead  of  an  asset  He  con- 
cluded In  a  burst  of  orat  ry  by  saying  that 
he  would  nci  send  Ameriran  boys  to  For- 
mosa to  bleed  and  to  d:e.  and  to  t>e  buried 
In  the  Jungle  soil  7,CO0  miles  away." 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  this  was 
a  cleur  Invitation  to  the  North  Koreans  to 
march,  and  they  must  have  been  as  surprised 
as  the  people,  the  Army,  and  the  Congress 
rseif  was  when  ovemtgiit  the  admuiistration 
turned  the  greatest  flip-flop  In  history. 

Obviously,  we  must  now  unite  with  com- 
plete detcriLination  to  settle  this  affair,  but 
I  believe  the  American  people  would  go  for- 
ward with  more  confidence  and  more  en- 
thusiasm If  those  responsible  for  this  re- 
markable shilly-shallying  woiUd  resign,  to  ba 
replaced  by  men  who  know  their  own  minds; 
men  who  would  be  frank  and  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  the  American  people. 


Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Fleniin? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

CF    lOW  A 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REFRESE.VTAT1\'FS 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr  MAHTIN  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker, 
one  of  the  "jreat  Ampricans  bom  and 
raised  in  the  First  Con!?re5.sional  District 
of  Iowa  IS  M;ij.  Gen  Philip  Fleming 
whose  record  of  achievement  Is  well 
known  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
General  Flemings  Ley  hood  home  was 
Burhngion.  Iowa,  and  he  went  to  the 
Umted  States  Military  Academy  from 
there. 

That  Burlinston.  Icwa.  is  very  proud 
of  her  nat;ve  son  is  well  sho'.vn  in  a 
recent   editorial   that   appeared   in   the 


Burlinetor  Hawkeve  Gazette  which  I 
irclude  in  my  remark.s  ^o  Oiat  Conjrre&s 
and  the  Nation  may  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  it.  M  the  same  time  I  take 
thl.s  opportunity  to  extend  General  Flem- 
in2  my  ron.mendation  and  my  congratu- 
lai!on.s  on  the  outstanding  record  he  has 
made  ihrouehout  his  excet-duvly  busy 
and  u.«<>iul  lifetime 

The  editorial  :.s  a-s  follows: 

JACTC-Or-Al  L-TRADia 

If  there  Is  any  man  who  has  been  Jack-of- 
a'.l-trades  tn  O^vernment  In  recent  years  and 
who  has  covered  himself  i»  irh  he  ncr  In  so  do- 
Intf.  It  has  been  Burlington  s  Ma)  Oen.  PhUlp 
FlemlnK. 

Long  a  confidant  of  the  Uie  FraukUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  he  was  culied  upcu  by  F  D.  R  to 
EdnuiAii itr  many  cr. il;.-n  ca;>acltie5  as  well  as 
military.  Probablv  the  most  Importart  wns 
at  the  he? d  of  WPA  In  Itr  latter  days  He 
also  served  on  the  Maritime  Commiw.on, 
r.-.ade  ttir.Ke».»  ic-  foreign  cour. tries  and  iher- 
wise  made  hioMelf   generally   u*eiui 

Upon  F  D  R  R  death.  President  Truman 
ci  ntinued  Uj  usf  Flemings  toienu  H^t  as- 
Ei^ninen'-*  h.ive  been  liumerjus.  The  most 
rtcent  is  as  Und^r  Secre:<^ry  cf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  transpTta'k  n  Ii. 
the  event  of  an  all-rut  war,  which  seems 
more  than  possible  at  the  moment  Flem- 
Ir.u's  would   be  a   most   resp<Dns;bie   position. 

The  eenia!  eeneral  Is  no  loiiger  a  spring 
chicken  On  Octcber  15.  he  will  celebrate  his 
Eixly-third  birihO^iV  A  native  ol  E^rlir.g- 
ton.  be  cut  his  eyett-eth  sm  a  kid  a.  iig  the 
streets  and  playing  In  tlie  ravines  f  '.ov,t.. 
As  a  part  of  his  early  experience  he  was  a 
newspapf'r  boy  for  cither  the  old  H.iWk-F>'e 
or  the  Gazette,  he  once  told  us 

Anyhcw.  Eurlington  1?  always  proud  of  her 
own  when  they  do  well,  and  Phil  F.emln^ 
has  done  better  than  well  in  the  Qe.d  of 
military  and  politic. 1  piaunmg.  He  it  one  of 
the  town's  outstanding  sons. 


It  Is  Everyone's  Duty  To  Register  and 
Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF    Mil  HIGAN 

IN  THT  HOrSE  OP  REPPFSENTATI\'E3 
Wednesdav,  July  26.  1950 

Mr  SADOWSKl.    Mr  Speaker  in  our 

generation  two  world  wars  were  f'<UKht 
for  freedom — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  faith,  freedom  from  w^nt  and 
freedom  from  fear 

The  freedom  of  the  ballot  Ix^x  is  the 
guaranty  of  the.'^e  other  freedom>.  yet 
in  our  eeneration  we  have  seen  our  p*^>- 
ple  exercise  this  basic  freedom  le^s  and 
less. 

History  <:how5  the  trend.  In  1896,  on 
an  elect  on  day  that  hi.<^iory  record^  as 
cold  and  rainy,  over  muddy  rc^ids  and 
without  the  modem  conveniences  of 
transp.-Drtation  that  exi.-t  today.  85  per- 
cent of  the  potential  voters  of  thus  Na- 
tion trudeed  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  is- 
sues wh:ch  were  purely  dcmr.  liC  and 
which  most  people  have  Ion?  since 
foreotten. 

But  in  194^,  at  the  end  of  the  ereaK^t 
war  in  history,  foupht  to  pre^rve  this 
Nation  and  other  freedom -loving  na- 
tions from  submpalion  and  slaver].*,  only 
39  percent  of  the  voters  could  find  time 
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enough  to  climb  Into  their  cars  and  roll 
off  to  the  polls  at  a  time  when  postwar 
decisions  that  would  affect  the  hLstory 
of  the  world  were  to  be  made 

An  election  was  won — a  congressional 
majonty  was  voted  into  power  by  two- 
ninths  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 

In  1948.  in  a  Presidential  election. 
when  the  issues  were  world-wide,  when 
great  decisions  affecting  the  future  of 
the  world  were  bein«  made,  only  516  per- 
cent Of  the  voters  bothered  to  leave  their 
television  and  radio  sets  and  go  to  the 
polls. 

Americans  seem  to  place  a  low  value  on 
the  ballot  for  which  their  falhers  fought 
and  died.  They  seem  to  place  small  value 
upon  the  price  we  paid  in  blood  and 
treasure  in  World  War  II  to  keep  free- 
dom alive  in  the  world. 

In  Europe,  the  nations  who  have  been 
fed  by  us.  who  have  been  aided  by  us 
as  they  sought  their  salvation  under  the 
threatening  guns  of  a  hostile  power. 
these  nations  place  no  such  low  valuation 
on  such  a  priceless  heritage.  In  Eng- 
land 85  percent  of  the  electorate  went  to 
the  polls.  In  Italy  nearly  92  percent  of 
the  vot<»rs  went  to  the  polls.  Similarly 
in  Prance. 

But  here  at  home  our  citizens  seem  to 
take  their  Uberties  for  granted  They 
say.  "Let  George  do  it."  Toj  often  our 
citizens  defer  until  election  day  their 
desire  to  participate  only  to  find  on  elec- 
tion day  when  they  want  to  vote,  that 
they  have  not  registered  and  therefore 
cannot  vote. 

Thus  millions  of  non-voters,  by  nega- 
tion, settle  by  lazy  inaction  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  times. 

Th^s  :s  bad — in  our  democracy,  it  is  un- 
forgivable. For  most  of  us  take  part  in 
our  Government  only  by  means  of  the 
ballot 

Voting  has  been  termed  the  sacred 
right  of  every  citizen.  Voting  is  more 
than  that;  it  is  a  duty.  Voting  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  our  democracy. 

When  we  were  in  school  as  young- 
sters we  stood  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
children,  and  took  the  oath  of  allesiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  Umted  Slates  of 
America.  We  must  not  let  that  school- 
time  pledge  end  our  job  a"^  useful  citi- 
zens. That  pledee  was  to  impress  upon 
us  our  priceless  heritage  as  free  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  make  that 
pledge  come  true  by  exercising  our  fran- 
chise by  registering  and  then  voting  in 
ail  elections. 

Remember  that  your  elected  represent- 
atives reaily  represent  you.  The  Mem- 
bers 01  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  Washington  represent  you.  Yuur 
governor  represents  you.  Your  mayor 
represents  you.  These  people  are  your 
sen'ants.  They  are  your  voice.  They 
speali  for  you.  When  you  vote,  you  are 
having  your  say  on  how  this  country  is 
run.  When  you  don't  vote,  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  you  have  no  reason 
to  complain  if  things  are  not  run  to  your 
likinj. 

So  it  Is  up  to  you.  as  a  thinking  citizen. 
to  get  your  name  on  the  registration 
books,  and  then  to  vote  in  the  primary 
election->  and  lu  the  regular  elections 
next  November, 


We  have  greater  problems  today  than 
ever  before,  Tlie  world  is  .smaller  in 
size,  and  greater  iu  ^population  and  in 
problems.  It  is  more  necessary  that  the 
people  e.xpress  their  will  today  than  ever 
before  in  history.  You  know  that  I 
make  this  appeal  in  all  sincerity.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  14  years.  I  am  a  member  of 
two  powerful  and  important  committees 
in  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
end  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  I  know  of  the  tremen- 
dous responi-ibilitie^  and  the  complex 
and  vital  national  and  international 
problems  that  are  facing  us.  Two  dev- 
astating world  wars  in  our  generation 
have  added  greatly  to  these  problems. 
Our  health,  our  housing,  our  agriculture, 
our  conservation,  labor,  wages,  prices, 
profiteering,  taxes,  inflation,  to  rame 
just  a  few,  are  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  will  affect  our  future,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children. 

It  is  your  solemn  obligation  to  have 
yoiir  say  in  the  solutions  of  these  and 
all  other  problems  of  government. 

To  preserve  that  heritage  of  freedom 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  many 
generations  ago.  millions  of  Americans 
have  fought  and  shed  their  blood  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  So.  how  can  anyone 
neelect  their  duty  to  vote? 

By  wise  decisions  at  home,  and  wise 
cliOices  at  the  ballot  box.  we  can  preserve 
our  freedom,  and  create  a  peaceful 
world,  and  a  prosperous  America. 

We  must  send  our  best  brains  into 
action.  This  is  no  time  for  scrubs  or 
second-raters.  The  stakes  are  hich  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Government 
therefore,  is  your  business.  All  of  the 
activities  of  Government,  international, 
national  and  local,  affect  you  personally, 
intimately,  and  directly.  They  affect 
your  jobs,  your  homes,  the  prices  you 
pay,  the  education  and  future  of  your 
children.  Make  your  action  in  govern- 
ment positive  and  effective.  Register 
now.  And  then  vote,  both  in  September 
and  in  November. 


Ninetee.Tth  Century  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUiRE 

or  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  -excellent  article  by  Sylvia  F.  Por- 
ter, appearing  in  the  New  York  Post  and 
other  papers  on  July  12,  concerning 
H  R  2908.  the  bill  to  separate  subsidies 
from  air-mail  payments. 

NiNtTzrNTH   Centviy   Mail 

(By  Sylvia  F.  Porter) 

London*!  residents  get  three  mall  deliv- 
eries a  day.  In  Brussels  there  are  also  three, 
lu  Paris  at  least  two.  But  the  residents  of 
the  great  cities  and  towns  ol  America?  Wt 
now  get  only  ooe. 


In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  an  era  of  atomic  energy  and  flight  faster 
than  sound,  we  are  being  forced  to  submit 
to  ft  nineteenth-century,  'horse  and  buggy" 
mail-delivery  schedule. 

Today  all  of  us  are  feeling  It,  for  the  slow- 
down In  the  malls  Is  on  in  full  force.  Your 
mall  comes  In  Irregularly  and  late;  your  let- 
ters arrive  at  their  destination  after  often 
devlllsU  delays. 

If  yo"ve  a  really  Important  message  to 
send,  you  dare  not  trust  It  to  ordinary  de- 
livery via  a  3-cent  stamp.  You  take  on  the 
extra  expense,  send  It  special  delivery  or  by 
telegraph  or  phone. 

It  would  be  laughable  If  It  weren't  so  unln- 
t  lUgent.  ridicule  us  If  it  weren't  so  Infuri- 
ating. 

Yet.  Congressmen  shrug  their  shoulders 
a'  the  situation.  They  cluck  sympi.thetl- 
cally.  turn  their  attention  to  other  aff-ilrs 
while  they  wait  for  you  to  Insist  on  action. 

Post  Office  cfflolals  shrug  their  shoulders 
too.  So  (ar,  their  appropriation  for  this 
year  Is  substantially  under  their  spending 
needs — so  they've  chosen  the  cosy  way  out 
o'  cutting  the  service  to  you  and  me,  citizens 
and  taxpayers. 

This  Is  not  the  answer.  It  Is  not  sensible. 
It  Is  not  neces-iary  either.  The  gap  between 
Fost  Office  Income  and  outgo  can  be  closed 
In  much  more  Intelligent,  efficient  ways. 

And  here's  one  answer  Congress  should 
approve  at  once  under  any  circumstances. 
In  brief: 

The  concealed  airline  subsidies — conserva- 
tively estimated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  at  up  to  »60.000,000  and  probably 
atwve  that — should  be  removed  from  the 
Post  Office  budget  so  that  lor  the  first  time, 
the  President.  Congress,  and  the  public  can 
know  definitely  how  much  of  our  tax  money 
is  being  spent  on  flying  the  malls  and  how 
much  on  subsidizing  private  airlines. 

Today,  the  Post  Office  pays  out  about  $1 
for  60  cents  of  alr-transportatlon  service. 
The  extra  40  cents  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  Post  Office;  It  should  be  assigned  to 
the  CAB. 

And  If  it  were,  the  Post  Office  budget 
would  be  much  closer  to  balance.  The  sub- 
sidy would  be  out  In  the  open.  An  embar- 
rassing, unhealthy  subterfuge  would  be 
ended. 

A  bin  to  achieve  this  desirable  reform  of 
separating  subsidies  from  air-mall  pay  has 
been  introduced  (H.  R.  2903 »  and  will  come 
to  a  vote  Thursday,  July  20,  before  the  full 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Just  about  every  responsible,  objective  offi- 
cial and  group  Is  In  favor  of  It.  For  in- 
stance: 

President  Truman,  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  Report,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Commerce  Secretary  Sawyer,  labor  and 
veterans'  groups  and  the  Big  Four  airlines — 
American,  Eastern.  TWA.  and  United. 

Why  then  hasn't  it  been  passf'd  by  now? 
Because  It  is  being  fought  by  airlines  afraid 
revelation  will  endanger  the  subsidies. 

John  L.  Sullivan,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  has  been  hired  by  several  of  them  to 
push  another  phony  bill  that  wou'd  order 
"further  study"  of  the  situation  and  a  report 
July  1951.    That  would  mean  no  action  until 

at  least  1952 

Sullivan's  law  firm,  Sullivan,  Bernard,  and 
Shea,  is  getting  a  fee  of  WO.OOO  for  this. 
Believe  It  or  not,  he  has  a  good  chance  of 
winning  against  virtually  the  entire  Nation. 

It's  another  painful  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  the  hlgh-pald  lobbyists  go  to 
work  for  selfish  interests.  But  these  are 
(acts. 

Armed  with  them,  you  can  demand — and 
then  you'll  get  — action.  And  your  mail  serv- 
Ice  will  be  restored  pronto. 
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Chararter    Aiiissint    Are    Worse    Than 
Thievci,  Thugt,  or  Gangsters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

Ot    >-i:    IliCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKF£ENTAT1VES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1950 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Gpeakn,  with 
the  coming  of  the  fall  elections  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  can  wc  make  more  citizens 
exercise  their  right  to  vote?  In  the  last 
national  election  only  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  potential  voters  cast  their 
ballots.  In  1896  during  the  McKinley 
and  Bryan  contest.  83  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens voted.  Why  are  there  not  more 
voters  participating  in  elections?  The 
small  number  of  the  voters  may  be  a  sign 
of  strength  or  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  citizens  may  feel  confident 
that  the  foundations  of  their  social  or- 
der are  sectu-e,  and  that  no  shattering 
fundamental  issues  are  at  stake.  There 
is  great  danger,  however,  when  only  a 
bare  majority  of  the  voters  participate 
in  an  election.  Free  government  such  as 
we  enjoy  demands  a  ftill  expression  by 
all  of  our  citizens.  Let  us  never  forget 
the  warning  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  The  sacred  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution  should  be 
read  and  studied  at  regular  intervals 
because  there  are  so  few  people  in  the 
world  who  can  enjoy  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  as  a  heritage  and  which  we  must 
preserve  for  posterity. 

Apathy  j'nd  indifierence  can  cost  the 
peopl?  dearly.  Many  years  ago  the 
great  labor  leader.  Samuel  Gompers. 
stated  in  simple  words  the  desire  of  the 
common  people.     He  said: 

We  want  more  school  bouses  ar^d  less  Jails, 
more  txH  ks  and  less  arsenals,  more  learning 
anu  less  vice,  more  constant  work  and  less 
crime,  n  ore  leisure  and  less  greed,  more  Jus- 
tice and  less  revenge-  in  fact,  more  of  the 
opportunities  to  cultivate  our  lietter  natures, 
to  niake  n.anh^od  ir.ore  noble.  womanho<id 
more  beautiful,  and  childhood  more  bright 
and  bapi<y. 

This  has  been  our  prognm  and  it  has 
had  the  support  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive IXmocratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  are  now  bcinr  viciously  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  reactionaiT  big- 
money  interests.  Vicious  lies  and 
smears  are  l)cing  spread,  and  unlimited 
araounus  of  money  are  bein?  spent  to  de- 
feat liberal  and  progressive  Members  cf 
Congress. 

On  May  5,  in  my  radio  broadcast, 
and  also  in  my  speech  in  Congress  of  the 
same  date.  I  revealed  how  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  reactionary  tories  were 
planning  a  campaign  of  smear,  fear, 
hate,  and  suspicion.  On  June  1.  1950. 
this  was  admitted  on  the  Senate  floor 
with  great  shame  by  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  Republican  of  Maine,  She 
was  Joined  in  a  statement  of  repudiation 
by  six  other  Republican  Senators.  These 
seven  Republicans  admitted  publicly 
that  they  could  not  stomach  the  dirt  v. 
filthy,  smeary  character  assassination 


campaicn  that  their  own  Republican 
Party  was  enca^'ed  in. 

We  I> mocials  of  Michican  have  been 
attacked  and  subjected  to  these  vile.  uply. 
fiith;  smear  attack.";  for  some  time  Our 
pre.ss.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weekly 
labor  publications,  is  all  owned,  con- 
trolled, and  dominated  by  Republicans 
and  bic  business  associates.  The  one 
Polibh  language  daily.  Dziennik  Pol.ski, 
is  a  rabid,  reactionary  Republican  sheet. 
Rad'o  stations  in  the  Detroit  area  like- 
wi.se  are  owned  and  controlled  by  Repub- 
licans. Those  of  us  Democrats  who  are 
sincerely  liberal  and  progressl'.'e,  and 
who  are  faithfully  trying  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  in  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  at  our  great  Democratic  Con- 
vention, attended  by  delegates  v/"no  were 
duly  chosen  and  elected  by  the  p>eople — 
we  are  the  ones  particularly  chosen  for 
these  spiteful  and  venomous  attacks. 
My  Polish  friends  will  recall  the  full  page 
advertisements,  recking  with  hate,  fiUh, 
venom,  and  vituperation,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Republican  Dziennik  Pol- 
ski  in  previous  elections.  These  pee  wee 
PoUsh  Peglers  hate  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal.  They  forget  that  the  Demo- 
crats save  them  from  bankruptcy. 

In  our  district  they  have  filed  Repub- 
lican cai  pet-baercrs  a.^  candidates  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  These  political  fak- 
ers are  running  as  Democrats  to  cause 
confusion  and  dissension  within  the 
Democratic  Parly.  These  Republican 
carpet- baggero  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Republican  neu'spaoers.  Republican 
radio  commentator-  and  the  Republican 
big-money  interests.  This  is  a  Trojan- 
horse  campaign.  To  beat  progressive 
Democratic  Congressmen.  Republican 
stooges  are  being  filed  in  the  Democratic 
primary  and  then  are  glorified  and  pub- 
licized by  the  Republican  press.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Democratic  voters 
will  not  be  fooled  by  these  Republican 
Trojan-horse  tactics.  Why,  a  couple  of 
the  candidates  do  not  even  live  m  the 
first  district,  and  they  have  the  brazen 
gall  and  nerve  to  run  from  our  district. 

I  do  not  mind  fighting  a  campaign  on 
the  issues.  I  resent  the  smears  and 
character  vilifications  that  these  carpet- 
baggers are  ens-'aged  in.  I  serve  notice 
now  that  I  intend  to  sue  them,  and  the 
publications  enpased  in  this  smear  cam- 
paign, for  slander  and  libel  I  wish  to 
remind  them  that  some  time  ago  my 
business  a.«"sociate,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  the  EKtroit  Common  Council,  won  a 
$15,000  libel  suit  against  the  Dziennik 
Polski. 

The  voters  of  the  First  District  have 
honored  me  by  electing  me  to  the  Stale 
senate  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  for  seven  terms.  During; 
my  14  years  of  service,  I  have  been  faith- 
ful and  loyal  to  my  duties  and  to  the 
trust  and  confidence  placed  in  me.  I 
realize  that  in  politics  a  tough  and  thick 
hide  iz  needed,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  and  to  give  it.  But  character  assas- 
sination as  practiced  in  this  campaign  is 
another  thing.  These  vilifiers  are  worse 
than  thieves,  thugs,  or  gangsters.  When 
they  steal  your  purse,  they  have  stolen 
only  money,  but  when  they  steal  your 


good  name  and  a.ssassinate  your  char- 
acter, they  have  stolen  everything. 

May  I  remind  my  friends  that  when 
Federal  Judu'e  Arthur  Koscinskl  was  up 
for  appointment,  the  smear  artists 
started  to  paint  him  Red  aiid  began  to 
tear  his  character  .part  Some  sup- 
porters ran  away,  but  I  did  not  flinch. 
I  stood  loyally  by  and  fouciu  off  the 
attackers  When  Un.tel  States  Mar- 
shal Joseph  L.  Wisnievski  was  up  for 
appointment,  again  the  vicious  char- 
acter a.s.sassins  went  to  work  Commu- 
nist. Red  and  other  charges  were  hurled 
at  him.  Aeain  I  stood  firmly  by  the 
side  of  Joe  Wisniewski:  we  pioved  the 
attacks  false,  and  the  confirmat.on  went 
through.  When  several  post-cSce  em- 
ployees, who  were  outstanding  and  fear- 
less Democrats,  were  bein':  attacked  and 
smeared,  I  came  to  defend  their  t^ood 
name  and  character.  These  charges 
were  proven  false  and  unfounded  and 
provoked  by  jealousy  and  envy. 

Some  disprunticd  Ptnnsylvania  Re- 
publican poiiLicans,  headed  by  Republi- 
can Juti^^e  Blair  P.  Gunther.  who  helped 
to  create  the  Slav  organization  and  then 
lost  control  of  it,  desiring  to  disci-edit 
the  or;:aiiization  brought  a  questionable 
character,  a  stool-pigeon,  to  testify  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  Al- 
thoueh  he  was  headlined  a.--  an  FBI 
agent,  on  checking  with  the  Department 
I  find  that  he  was  never  an  employee, 
never  a  part  of  the  FBI,  and  never  au- 
thorized to  make  any  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  FBI. 

I  say  that  he  is  a  questionable  char- 
acter, because  he  was  charged  with 
cruelty  and  nonsupport  of  his  wife  and 
children.  This  *s  all  a  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania court  records.  This  witness 
admitted  that  he  was  instigated  to  make 
these  smear  statements  by  the  unscru- 
pulously anibltious  Republican,  Blair  F. 
Gunther.  The  reactionary  Republican 
machine  of  Penn-syl'ania  paid  off  Gun- 
ther by  giving  him  a  jud^^eship. 

This  stool-pigeon,  this  Repiblican 
hireling,  testified  that  he  found  2.000  of 
my  speeches  in  the  headquarter ;  of  this 
organization.  I  had  sent  these  speeches 
to  a  United  States  Army  captain,  in  the 
paratroopers,  wli^  had  3  years  of  active 
and  dangerous  overseas  duty.  He  had 
been  awarded  the  Di.siingu;.ihed  Service 
Cross  and  other  military  decorations, 
and  is.  as  I  undertland  it.  75  percent  dis- 
abled. This  speech  was  written  in  sup- 
port of  the  program  advocated  last  sum- 
mer "^y  the  Quakers,  the  Friends  Service 
Society,  a  thoroughly  American  and 
devoutly  religious  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  The 
great  William  Penn  estabii.shed  U~ie 
Quaker  colony  in  order  to  escape  re- 
Lgious  persecution  in  E'urope.  The 
Quaker  program  called  for  peace,  trade, 
and  conunerce  between  all  nations. 
They  pointed  out  that  hundr«>ds  of  years 
of  religious  wars  had  decided  nothing 
and  that  finally  the  different  religions 
found  that  they  could  Lve  in  one  w^orld 
together. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  Congress- 
man to  pel  requests  for  copies  of  h:s 
spe-eches,  and  2,000  copies  is  not  ^  iar^e 
numoer     for     distribution.     If     ihe.'-e 
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si>eechos  were  part  of  a  propaganda 
campaign,  then  not  2.000.  but  2.000.000 
would  hardly  be  enough.  I  have  over 
150  000  registered  voters  in  my  district 
alone  and  there  are  435  congressional 
districts  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  challenged  tlie  press  and  my 
opponents  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
speech.  This,  of  course,  they  will  not 
do.  because  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  Quakers"  program,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  at  this  moment 
proceeding  with  plans  for  a  world-wide 
trade  fair. 

This  is  a  slimy,  snakey  attack.  They 
do  not  challenge  the  text  of  the  speech. 
They  wish  to  make  poUtical  hay  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  speeches  w  ere  seen  in  a 
Slav  organization  headquarters  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  had  sent  the  speeches  to  a  private 
citizen,  a  former  United  States  Army 
captain.  I  did  not  send  them  to  his  club. 
Why  have  they  made  a  mountain  out  of 
a  molehill? 

I  have  engaspd  an  outstanding  libel 
attorney  to  check  thoroughly  into  the 
statements  made  by  this  Republican 
stooipigeon  and  family  de.serter  from 
Pittsbureh,  and  all  references  made  to 
rm  in  the  Polish  Republican  paper  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  Republican  Saturday 
Fvening  Post,  the  Republican  Dziennik 
Pohki.  and  any  other  rabid  Republican 
reptilian  publications. 

The  voters  of  my  district  are  intelli- 
gent, hard -working  people.  Time  and 
again  they  have  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  think  for  themselves  and  their  in- 
dependence of  the  Republican  smear  art- 
ists. I  believe  that  the  voters  are  en- 
titled to  know  something  about  the  can- 
didates. I  invite  all  the  candidates  to 
reveal  their  family  and  political  back- 
ground 

My  father  and  mother  settled  in  De- 
troit, in  the  First  Congressional  District. 
70  years  ago.  They  were  married  at  St. 
Josaphat  s  Catholic  Church.  The  first 
four  of  the  nine  children  were  baptized 
there.  The  other  five  were  baptized  in 
St.  Stanislaus'  Church,  of  which  parish 
my  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  mem- 
bers. My  aunt  and  uncle  were  the  first 
couple  to  be  married  at  St.  Stanislaus" 
Church.  My  father's  place  of  business 
was  located  at  Farnsworth  and  Dubois. 
He  was  an  active  worker  and  leader  in 
the  ninth  ward  Democratic  organization 
50  years  ago. 

I  became  active  in  Democratic  politics 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  vote:  that  is. 
while  I  was  attending  law  college  at  the 
University  of  Detroit.  Together  with  a 
group  of  University  of  Detroit  students 
we  took  an  active  part  in  the  1924  cam- 
paign. In  1928.  during  the  Al  Smith 
campaign.  I  ran  for  State  senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  came  within  202 
votes  of  being  elected.  In  1931.  in  a  spe- 
cial election.  I  was  elected  Democratic 
State  senator  by  a  large  majority.  I  was 
the  first  Democrat  to  sit  in  the  Michigan 
State  Senate  in  16  years.  As  the  lone 
Democrat  I  came  out  for  old-age  pen- 
sions, for  repeal  of  prohibition,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Governor  Bruckers  anti-labor 
policies,  the  use  of  State  police  on  ges- 
tapo  raids,  and  so  forth.  I  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  was  elected  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Democratic  Club,  and 


I  was  also  given  the  Job  of  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  clut)s  and  organiza- 
tions by  the  Wayne  County  Democratic 
Committee  headed  by  that  highly  es- 
teemed and  great  Democrat.  Roscoe 
Hui.lon.  This  ta,sk  called  for  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  campaigning  every  night,  and 
the  expenditure  of  much  energy  and 
money.  We  organized  75  Democratic 
clubs  in  Wayne  County  and  set  up  the 
precinct-captain  organization  by  con- 
gressional districts.  Our  First  Congres- 
sional District  became  the  leadin:.;  Demo- 
cratic district  in  the  State,  and  has  held 
that  position  ever  since.  I  have  been  a 
Democratic  delegate  for  22  years,  and 
active  in  all  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions. I  have  held  the  position  of  con- 
gre.ssional  chairman  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

My  wife  is  a  Detroit  girl  an  J  was  born 
in  the  First  Congressional  District.  We 
belong  to  the  St.  Hyacinth's  parish,  at 
McDougall  and  Frederick,  of  v  hich 
church  Bishop  Stephen  S.  Woznicki  was 
the  pastor  until  he  wa.s  recently  elevated 
to  take  charge  of  the  SaiJinaw  diocese. 

In  Washington  we  are  also  members 
of  the  Annunciation  parish.  My  children 
have  all  attended  parochial  schools  and 
then  have  gone  on  to  attend  Catholic 
high  schools  until  graduation  My  son 
serves  mass  a.s  an  altar  boy.  and  my  eldest 
daughter  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
parish  Newman  Club,  and  all  of  my 
daughters  are  active  Sodality  members. 

I  re.spectfully  request  that  my  op- 
ponents discontinue  the  smear  tactics 
and  discass  campaign  issues. 

The  peculiar  menace  of  this  hour  is  the 
pressure  toward  extremes.  It  was  the 
tactic  of  nazism  and  fascism  first  to  de- 
stroy the  middle  ground — the  moderate 
and  the  liberal — and  then  to  claim  that 
all  must  choose  between  the  dictatorial 
left  and  authoritarian  ri^ht.  It  is  the 
tactic  today  of  the  Communists. 

I  am  one  who  still  believes  that  we  do 
have  choices  other  than  a  communi.stic 
collectivism  or  a  cold  'devil  take  the 
hindmost"  individualism. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  that  has  been  built  up>on  com- 
petition to  excel,  not  to  destroy:  upon 
the  free  interplay  of  divergent  ideas  and 
opinions:  up>on  the  concept  that  the 
state  .serves  the  people,  not  the  people 
the  state,  and  that  the  individual  has 
the  right  to  protection  against  the  tyran- 
nies both  of  political  power  and  of  mob 
rule:  upon  the  ideal  that  the  integrity 
of  the  individual  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

We  who  take  the  middle  road;  we  lib- 
eral and  progressive  minded  Democrats 
must  hold  our  ground  firm.  We  have 
fou«ht  hard  and  gained  much  in  social 
and  economic  justice  for  the  people.  We 
mu.st  preserve  our  hard-fought  gains  for 
posterity. 

The  great  poet,  Jamco  Russell  Lowell, 
wrote : 

They  are  slavrs  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  cbooee. 

Hatred,  scofflng.  and  abuse. 

Rather  than  in  tllence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare   nut  b«. 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


We  Democrats  have  a  creed,  we  have 
a  program  that  the  American  people,  yes, 
all  the  people,  can  accept  with  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence.  We  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats must  never  give  up  the  fight,  for 
to  do  so  will  mean  a  submission  to 
tyranny,  cruelty,  deception,  hate,  and 
fear.  We  believe  in  a  democracy  based 
on  the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law;  we 
believe  in  a  society  in  which  every  man 
has  rights — inalienable  rights— rights 
w  hich  are  not  based  on  race,  creed,  color, 
rank,  or  economic  power,  but  on  equality. 
We  believe  in  dealing  out  justice  among 
the  citizens  and  preserving  ju-stice  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  state.  Our 
concept  of  individual  rights  was  our 
greatest  weapon  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Today  it  is  still  our  greatest 
weapon  against  communism  and  all 
forms  of  totalitarianism.  Fascism. 
nazLsm.  and  communism  all  have  tried 
to  convince  the  people  that  our  concern 
with  individual  human  rights  is  false 
and  fraudulent:  but  the  people  all  over 
the  world  are  beginning  to  reslize  that 
wherever  the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme 
right — wherever  totalitarianism  has 
come  Into  power,  that  they,  the  people, 
are  subjected  to  tyranny,  torture,  kid- 
napping, gas  chambers,  slavery,  murder, 
midnight  arrests,  and  judged  by  courts 
w  here  the  judges  sit  as  pio.*;ecutors.  We, 
the  liberal  Democrats,  are  waging  the 
great  fight  for  human  rights  as  against 
tyranny  in  any  form.  We  have  faith 
and  confidence  that  our  cause  is  an- 
chored on  solid  rock. 

Let  us  not  be  silenced.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  people  who  have  been 
so  frightened  into  silence  that  they  are 
afraid  to  say  anything  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  smeared. 

It  should  be  no  secret  that  there  is  a 
great  postwar  offensive  being  waged  by 
big  business  and  finance  to  recapture 
their  former  dominant  influence  in  gov- 
ernment. The  Buchanan  Lobby  Investi- 
gating Committee  has  revealed  how  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  big- 
business  interests  to  recapture  control 
of  the  Government.  The  people  must 
be  on  the  alert. 

The  great  Democrat,  educator,  and 
statesman.  Senator  Frank  Graham,  has 
expressed  most  beautifully  our  creed : 

In  spiritual  faith  anf'  the  American  dream, 
America  Is  being  made  safe  for  democracy 
without  hate,  and  excellence  without  arro- 
gance; where  men  become  brothers  in  the 
sl^ht  of  Qod  and  In  the  human  heart:  where 
the  opportunities  of  the  children  In  homes 
and  schools  are  the  chief  concern  of  pres- 
ent progress  and  the  chief  hope  of  a  nobler 
society;  where  enduring  progress  In  human 
relations  is  made  through  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  voluntary  cooperation  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people;  and  where  the 
struggle  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  historic 
Americanism  is  the  best  answei  to  fascism 
and  communism  Ui  the  present  global  strug- 
gle against  totalitarian  tyranny  lor  free- 
dom and  peace  In  the  world. 

In  this  America  of  our  struggle?  and  our 
hopes,  the  least  of  these  our  brethren  has 
the  freedom  to  struggle  for  freedom;  where 
the  answer  to  error  Is  not  terror,  the  respect 
for  the  pa.st  is  not  reaction,  and  the  hope 
of  the  future  Is  not  revolution;  where  the 
Integrity  of  simple  people  Is  beyond  price 
and  tl  e  dally  toll  of  millions  Is  above  pomp 
and  power;  where  the  majority  Is  without 
tyranny,  the  minority  without  fear,  and  all 
people  have  hope.  This  la  America.  God 
blesa  America. 
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I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  Pres- 
ident Truman's  message  to  Congress  on 
August  8.  1950: 

Throughout  the  world,  communism  Is 
seeking  t«  discredit  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberties  The  Communists  know 
that  the  leadership  and  good  will  which  our 
Nation  enjoys  arlf^e  In  great  meiirure  fr(  m 
the  fact  that  men  here  have  the  blessiu^;s 
of  liberty.  C'jnsequeni'.y,  the  propagan.ia  of 
communism  Is  devoted  to  a  bitter  and  un- 
ceasing attempt  to  blacken  and  distort  our 
national  chararter  and  our  way  of  life 

This  propaganda  Is  a  formidable  threat 
to  the  unity  of  the  free  nations  In  working 
for  peace.  The  best  answer  to  it  Is  not 
words,  but  deeds  We  must  demonstrate 
that  we  are  a  country  In  which  men  can 
live  together  and  advance  together  as  a  free 
society.  This  alone  can  prove  the  falseness 
of  the  Communist  attack.  It  would  be 
tragic  in  the  highest  degree  II  we  were  to 
frighten  ourselves  Into  destroyliig  those  very 
liberties  which  are  the  basis  for  our  moral 
leadership  In  the  struggle  for  peace. 

I  am  determined  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  secure.  I  am  equally  determined 
that  we  Fhall  keep  our  historic  liberties. 

Success  In  achieving  both  of  these  objec- 
tives is  of  exceptional  importance  in  the 
present  F>eriod  of  international  tension. 
For  by  our  actions  we  must  maintain  the 
United  States  as  a  strong,  free  pe<-ple.  con- 
fident in  ovir  liberties,  and  moving  forward 
with  other  free  pet.ples  to  oppose  aggression 
and  to  build  a  Just  peace  for  all  mankind. 


Excerpts  From  Speeches  on  National 
Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auaust  15.  1950 

Mr.  McGregor  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
long  as  it  has  been  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  voice  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  floor  of  Conpress. 

To  learn  the.-^e  views  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  constan.  touch  with  my  constitu- 
enLs  throuph  personal  meetinps  held 
annually  at  the  courthouses  of  each 
county  in  the  district,  throuph  r>ersonal 
letters,  and  throuph  ^innual  question- 
naires. 

Under  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  excerpts  of  vari- 
ous speeches  I  have  made  in  order  that 
the  people  of  the  district  may  know  my 
PKjsition  on  national  issues. 

If  anyone  desires  to  find  these  remarks 
in  full,  they  are  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  dates  indicated; 
Ov%  Dtfense 
(December  5,   1947) 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  survey  has  shown  to  me 
that  our  defense  program  Is  at  a  very  low 
ebb 

We  must  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  strengthen  our  own  defenses,  both 
military  and  economic,  or  give  to  other  na- 
tions more  and  more  American  dollars.  Our 
own  defense  and  economic  situation  in  this 
country  is  in  such  a  weakened  condition  that 
It  will  take  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
restore  it  to  th«  lev«l  we  maintained  as  of 
VJ-day. 


(April   n.    1949) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  thl5  money 
is  being  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism If  such  is  the  case,  why  do  we  find 
money  and  aid  gcine  to  satellite  nations  of 
Russia  and,  yes,  to  Russia  itself. 

It  has  been  charged  and  not  denied  that 
countries  to  which  we  are  giving  aid  under 
the  European  recovery  progran;  have  been 
shipping  copper  to  Poland,  which  is  under 
Russian  control,  and,  yes,  Mr  Speaker,  ship- 
ping steel  rails  and  locomotives  direct  to 
Russia.  Tbe  records  will  show  that  we  are 
furnishing  to  European  nations  materials 
which  are  critical  In  this  country  and  which 
are  badly  ueeded  for  the  establishment  of 
our  own  defense  program. 

Our  military  position  needs  a  tremendous 
expenditure  in  order  to  protect  ourselves.  I 
am  asking  you.  are  we  going  to  continue  a 
policy  of  weakening  cur  economic  structure 
and  weakening  our  military  position?  1  ana 
of  the  firm  conviction  'hat  i'  is  time  for  us 
to  iTl\e  recixrnition  to  our  >wn  needs.  Let  us 
be  fair  with  the  American  people — recogniz- 
ing their  reed,  recognizing  the  weakness  of 
our  own  country — put  ou.  own  house  In 
order. 

Communism  and  Socialism 
(May  5,  1»49) 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  we  are  Informed 
that  recent  Investigations  of  the  FBI  reveal 
that  8,881  employees  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  Federal  service  within  the  last  lew 
months  as  a  result  of  loyalty  investigations. 

We  all  recall  that  President  Truman  and 
various  candidates  for  Congress,  Including 
my  opjxjnent  from  the  Sevanteenth  District 
of  Ohio,  ridiculed  the  cougresslonal  spy  In- 
vesticatton  as  a  "red  herring"  designed  to 
divert  alieution  from  the  record  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Mr  Speaker,  the  facts 
now  disclosed  would  lead  me  to  say  the  "red 
herring"  of  194B  has  reddened  laces  in  1949 

In  my  opinion,  the  Communists  in  Amer- 
ica are  traitors,  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
Mr.  Speaker,  their  aim  is  sedition,  espionage, 
and  treason  and  I  believe  a  detinue  aecision 
must  be  made  by  our  Goverrment  at  once 
and  strong  measures  taken  to  protect  our 
American  way  of  lUe  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
me  to  ask  our  American  taxpayers  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  high  taxes  In  order  to  send 
money  and  materials  to  Europe  to  fight  com- 
munism— approximately  $28,000,000,000  sent 
since  the  closing  of  the  war — and,  at  the 
same  time,  pamper  a;id  allow  communism 
to  spread  here  in  our  own  country. 


RuBBrn-STAMP  Congress 
(January  17.  1950) 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  a  newspaper  article  re- 
leased by  INS  from  which  I  quote: 

"WANTS    ONLT    TAUL    DEAL    CONCEESSMAN 

"President  Truman  made  it  clear  today 
that  he  wants  only  Pair  Deal  Democrats  in 
Conqress. 

"The  Chief  Executive  Indicated  In  strong 
terms  at  a  Democratic  Party  gathering  that 
a  new  ptirge  Is  en  to  get  rid  of  those  who 
oppose  his  program." 

This  article  makes  it  clear  the  President 
Is  going  to  purge  anyone  who  opposes  his 
program. 

I  have  always  opp>oeed  any  proeram  which. 
In  my  opinion,  would  lead  us  down  the  road 
to  socialism  and  ct  mmunism,  and  I  definitely 
oppose  the  President's  proeram  of  taking 
p>c-*-er  from  the  p)e<>ple  back  home  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  Federal  bureaus  here  in 
Washington.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the 
President's  socialized-medlclne  program  and 
I  will  continue  to  strenuously  oppose  un- 
necessary Federal  expenditures  and  the  phi- 
loocphy  of  spend  and  spend — tax  and  tix. 
Because  I  believe  as  above  stated,  I  will  be 
(me  who  will  be  en  the  "get  rid  of  list  cf 


the  President  The  F«»r  Deal  csrdidate  who 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  President  will 
be  one  who  agrees  with  the  philosophy  of 
ftafism  Hifd  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
President  Truman  and  his  Fair  E>eal.  This 
pliiloscphy.  in  my  opinion,  is  m  t  in  accord 
vkiih  tb.e  views  and  beliefs  of  the  people, 
DemL>crHl*  as  well  a*  Republicans,  of  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  District 

Mr  Speaker  the  Preside»it  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  outright  statement  which 
makes  the  iFiue*  of  the  cfimine  election 
clearly  defined,  freedom  and  security  against 
bureaucratic  control  and  sociuUsm.  *  chal- 
lenge I  shall  gladly  accept. 


(January  27,  1960 > 

Mr  Speaker,  elections  will  srym  be  here 
and  the  left-wingers  ami  those  who  are 
friendly  toward  communism  will  support 
many  candlrt.Hte.';  The  people  should  catc- 
fully  analyze  and  scrutinize  the  various  can- 
didates to  make  certain  they  have  not 
pledged  themsleves  to  thofe  who  would  at- 
tempt  to  destroy  our  form  of  govemmnit. 

During  the  last  campaign.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  President  as  w^ll  as  some  candidates 
i  Congress  attempted  to  tell  the  people 
that  communism  was  but  a  "red  herring." 
E.ents  since  that  time  certainly  prove  that 
commuiiLsm  is  still  a  menace  to  our  freedoms 
and  should  be  considered  as  such.  Let  us 
remember  those  who  attempted  to  belittle 
this  threat. 

Gag    Rxtlx 
(October  4.  1949) 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  oppose^l  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  Is  now  before  us  for  considera- 
tion, known  as  House  Resolution  372  which 
certainly  can  be  cHtegorled  as  a  gag  rule. 
This  resolution  prevents  any  amendments 
beln<?  ofTered  to  the  social  security  bUl, 
known  as  H   R.  8000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  action  certainly 
Is  not  a  symbol  of  the  freedoms  for  which 
many  of  us  have  fouKhi.  I  have  Just  finis'.'.ed 
conferences  m  my  district  and  o\cj-  COo  peo- 
ple came  to  the  courthouses  to  express  their 
views  and  many  of  them  on  the  subject  of 
social  security,  and  may  I  say.  M  .  Speaker, 
many  of  their  suggestions  merit  the  ccn- 
biderallon  of  this  Congress  Yet,  under  this 
rule  I  am  not  allowed  m  the  form  cf  amend- 
ments to  submit  their  views  as  »ell  as  my 
own  for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 


(January  26.  1950) 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  time  for  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  to  be  willing  to  go  on 
record  so  that  tbe  people  that  elect  us  will 
know  how  we  stand  on  various  issues. 
Then,  after  we  are  recorded  either  by  "yes" 
or  "no"  vote,  the  people  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
express  their  views,  and  they  wUl  so  tell  us 
at  the  next  election. 

We  should  be  honest  enough  to  come  out 
in  the  open  and  put  ourselves  on  record  In 
voting  on  legislation  before  us  for  our  con- 
sideration. It  is  time  lor  all  of  us  to  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  so  that 
the  people  can  decide  by  our  record  whether 
or  not  they  want  us  to  represent  them  in 
this  legislative  l)ody 


Nonessential  Expendittjkes 
(January  27,  I960) 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation  can  spend  itself 
Into  real  prosperity.  Prices  are  rising  and 
the  real  value  of  saving,  pensions,  annuities, 
and  Insurance  are  shrinking  and  ■being  cut 
almost  In  half.  T;.xes  are  enslaving  the 
American  people  o:  their  right  to  spend 
their  own  mon-y.  The  average  American 
family  of  four  is  paying  approxlmuiely  *31 
a  week  In  taxes — four  times  as  much  as  just 
10    yturs   &-AV.     U    we    are    to   cooUttue    and 
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have  a  real  prcwpertty.  unnecessary  Federal 
expenses  must  be  Immediately  reduced  and 
they  can  be  reduced.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Social  SKctrmrrr 
(October  3.  1949) 
Mr.   Speaker,   social   security   Is   a   much- 
needed  progrtm  m  It  provides  nnanclal  Inde- 
pendence for  old  folks  no  longer  able  to  work. 
Properly  administered.  It  would  do  Just  that. 
The  social-security  obJectlTe  U  excellent — 
the  plan  for  fluanclng  It  U  deceptive. 

(August  14.  1950) 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  note  this  legisla- 
tion. H  R.  6000 — social -security  bill — now 
exempts  State  and  municipal  pension  plans 
as  well  as  the  school  teachers'  retirement 
system  from  the  Federal  social -security  pro- 
gram I  have  always  opposed  attempts  to 
Include  existing  pension  plans  In  social- 
security  legislation,  and  I  am  glad  that  this 
bill  Includes  provisions  making  these  groups 
exempt  from  coverage.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  assure  the  school  teachers  of  the 
SUte  of  Ohio  that  their  retirement  funds 
remain  Intact,  and  teachers  cannot,  In  any 
way.  be  denied  their  rights  under  their  own 
retirement  system.  This  same  applies  to 
police  and  firemen,  and  other  employees 
covered  under  the  State  and  municipal  plans. 

LaBOB   and   BlTSINESS 

(April  27.  1949) 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Interested  in  the  com- 
bined welfare  of  labor,  agriculture,  little 
and  big  business,  because  I  know  that  any 
legislation  passed  should  be  fair  and  Just 
to  all.  and  should  also  be  In  the  interest  of 
over  80.000.000  people,  who  cannot  be  classi- 
fied either  as  employers  or  employees.  I  rec- 
ognize that  whatever  legislation  Is  passed  by 
this  Congress  may  not  meet  the  full  approval 
of  management,  nor  of  labor,  but  I  think  we 
all  realise  that  we  must  compromise  on  cer- 
tain issues  and  that  we  must  do  our  best  to 
pass,  within  the  next  few  days,  legislation 
that  will  encourage  us  all  to  work  together  In 
an  effort  to  keep  wages  at  a  hlgii  level;  agri- 
culture at  a  high  level:  and  business  and  pro- 
duction at  a  high  level:  so  that  we  can  have 
continuous  prosperity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  against  any  law  that 
will  give  bu<^lness  too  much  power  or  con- 
trol, and  I  also  am  against  any  legislation 
that  will  put  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  labor 
leaders  the  p>ower  to  choke  the  Nation  to 
Its  knees  and  slow  down  and  endanger  the 
welfare  of  our  country.  I  am  interested  In 
legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
people  and  which  will  provide  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives,  to  both 
labor  and  m.magement.  If  this  tyjje  of  leg- 
islation is  passed,  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  the  collective  inti'rest  of  the 
public  win  be  protected.  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  legislation  that  will  brln^j  this  atwut. 

Rbcip«ocal  Trade 
(February  9,  1950  • 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subject  before  tu  today. 
known  as  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension 
Act  of  1949— H  R  1211— vitally  affects  all 
Americans,  the  farmer,  the  worklngman,  and 
the  consumer.  M'-  candid  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  American-trade  polices  are 
too  vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare  to  trust  to 
the  whims  of  one  man.  however  well  In- 
tentioned  that  one  man  may  be.  H.  R  1211, 
as  it  Is  now  written,  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  right  to  lower 
or  raise  tariff  rates  as  he  sees  fit.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  bill  will  legislate,  regu- 
late, and  finance  the  abolishment  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  wijrkers" 
Jobs.  This  legislation  will  allow  products  to 
be  brought  Into  this  country  from  Ijreign 


nations  where  the  living  standards  are  much 
lower  than  ours  in  this  country.  Otir  farmers 
will  also  be  forced  to  compete  wllh  the  prices 
of  farm  producu  of  foreign  nations  which 
certainly  are  at  a  lower  le\el  because  of  the 
foreign  wage  element  involved.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  act  should  be  amended  so 
that  the  peril  point  will  be  protected. 

We  all  believe  In  reciprocal  trade,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  let  us  make  sure  It  Is  re- 
ciprocal, taking  Into  consideration  the  wel- 
lare  and  living  standard  of  our  own  people. 

KcacA 

(August    14.    1950) 

Mr  Speaker,  we  recall  In  1916  an  adminis- 
tration was  elected  to  power  because  it 
promised  to  keep  us  out  of  war;  In  1940  the 
same  administration  was  returned  to  power, 
as  we  all  recall,  on  a  promise  made  "again, 
again,  and  again"  that  American  boys  would 
not  have  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil; 
and  now,  today,  for  the  third  time  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  and  Congress  has  not  de- 
clared it. 

This  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rldlcluous 
charge  has  been  made  by  some  candidates 
for  Congre8<<  and  left-wing  New  Dealers  in 
the  Democratic  Party  that  the  Republicans 
are  to  be  blamed  for  the  Korean  debacle,  be- 
cause we  did  not  vote  for  aid  to  Korea  early 
this  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  or 
unfair.  A  school  child  should  know  that  It 
would  have  been  folly  to  give  economic  and 
meager  military  aid  to  Korea  without  back- 
ing it  up  with  full  military  aid  for  the  Far 
Ea.st.  including  Formosa. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  on  this  subject 
of  aid  for  Korea  it  was  teetlAed  by  military 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  our  Depart- 
ment o'  State,  that  we  could  not  defend 
Korea  should  the  Communists  decide  to  In- 
vade. 

I  voted  against  the  Korean  aid  bill,  be- 
cause it  was  proven  to  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  would  be  Inadvisable  to  send  eco- 
nomic aid  and  a  token  military  aid  to  build 
up  a  rich  prize  for  our  enemies  unless  we 
were  willing  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
defend  it. 

I  do  feel  that  those  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  a  change  in  our  Far 
East  policy  should  not  continue  in  control 
but  be  leplaced  by  someone  having  definite 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  program  from  an  interna- 
tional vlewfKJint.  And  certainly  that  those 
In  control  of  this  program  should  not  be 
friendly  with  those  who  associate  with  Com- 
munists. We  cannot  fight  communism  in 
the  Far  East  and  allow  it  to  run  rampant  In 
our  own  country,  yes,  even  in  our  own  Fed- 
eral departments. 


Mail  Delivery  Service  Should  Be 
Reestablished 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

t'K    NEW    Jt  B.sr  Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  bill,  now  before  the  House, 
to  reestablish  the  delivery  of  mail  on  the 
same  basis  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  or- 
der of  the  Pcsimaster  General,  of  April 
18.  1950,  Which  cut  deliveries  to  one  per 
day. 

The  bill  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  Congress 


to  make  efTective  the  will  of  the  people. 
Since  the  Postma.ster  General  is.sued  his 
order  to  curtail  mail  deliveries  in  resi- 
dential districts  to  one  per  day.  there  has 
been  constant  complaint  upon  the  part 
of  the  people  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  former  service.  I  have  received 
many  letters  protesting  against  the 
change  and  demanding  restoration  of 
the  service.  Many  of  these  letters  have 
conuiined  illustrations  of  the  harm  that 
has  resulted  in  business  matters  and 
other  important  situations  that  called 
for  earlier  and  more  prompt  .service  than 
is  rendered  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Postmaster 
General  is  the  need  for  economy.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  a  taxpayer  who  is  not 
anxious  for  some  evidence  of  economy  by 
the  present  administration.  It  has  t)een 
profligate,  wasteful,  and  extravagant  in 
all  of  its  departments  of  government. 
But,  when  billions  are  being  sent  to  na- 
tions all  over  the  world  it  seems  foolish 
economy  to  attempt  to  economize  at  the 
exp>ense  of  our  own  people,  especially 
when  the  amount  saved  amounts  to  only 
a  few  million  dollars.  The  amount  that 
it  is  alleged  would  be  saved  is  so  small 
in  comparison  with  the  billions  being 
misspent  in  our  own  land,  in  addition 
to  the  billions  for  foreign  aid.  that  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  speak  of  this  small 
amount  as  economizing.  Certainly  the 
people  of  our  own  country  are  entitled  to 
something  in  return  for  the  high  taxes 
they  pay  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a 
service  organization  for  the  p>eople  of  the 
Nation.  It  costs  miUions  of  dollars  every 
year  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
carry  on  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
several  Government  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  in  the  conduct  of 
Government  business.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  service,  and  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  eliminate  such  serv- 
ice on  the  theory  that  it  cost-s  something. 
It  is  a  service  that  is  natural  and  to  be 
expected  in  government.  For  the  same 
reason  delivery  of  mail  to  our  people  in 
the  conduct  of  their  daily  affairs  is  a 
duty  of  government,  and  is  a  service  that 
is  paid  for  by  the  individual  patrons  of 
the  Post  OflBce  Depa'tment  They  are 
entitled  to  have  adequate  service  in  re- 
turn for  the  po'statie  rates  they  pay  and 
for  the  taxes  they  also  pay. 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
does  not  provide  the  kind  of  economy 
that  the  people  want  and  the  Nation 
needs.  It  is  so  small  that  it  would  make 
no  appreciable  difference.  It  would 
hardly  be  noticeable  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Government.  What  this  Na- 
tion needs  is  ovcr-all  economies  that  will 
run  into  billions  of  dollars  and  that 
would  result  in  real  savings  to  our  tax- 
payers. The  net  result  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  order  would  be  the  distress 

it  would  bring  to  the  many  faithful 
postal  workers  who  would  lose  employ- 
ment, inconvenience  to  our  people  who 
depend  upon  adequate  and  .speedy  mail 
service,  and  without  any  genuine  or 
real  savuitf  lo  the  taxpayer. 
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Trans-Isthmian  Canal  Problem:  Tehuan- 
tcpec  Ship-Tunnel  and  Ship-Railway 
Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  perennial  discussions  of 
trans-Isthmian  problems  attention  has 
been  focussed  on  several  historic  route 
areas.     One  of  these  is  Tehuantepec. 

Among  the  schemes  suggested  for  that 
location  is  a  combination  ship-tunnel 
and  open  canal  at  sea  level,  as  propo.sed 
by  Dr.  William  H  Hobbs.  an  eminent 
geologist,  in  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings,  F'ebruary  1950,  vol- 
ume 75,  No.  2.  pape  129.  entitled  "The 
Problem  of  a  New  Trans-Isthmian 
Canal."'  This  idea,  just  as  was  the  Pan- 
ama sea-level  propo.sal.  appears  to  be 
premised  upon  extreme  interpretations 
of  the  needs  of  national  defense  rather 
than  on  the  true  criteria  of  canal  capac- 
ity and  operational  facility. 

Another  idea  frequently  mentioned  in 
promotional  literature  of  Isthmian  proj- 
ects is  that  of  a  ship-railway  at  lehuan- 
tepec.  An  instructive  discussion  of  these 
proposals  by  the  distinguished  author 
Arthur  Stanley  Riggs.  commander. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  retired, 
was  published  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Instituf^  Proceedings.  August  1950,  vol- 
ume 76.  No.  8.  page  911.  which  I  now 
quote: 

Tr.\ns-Isthmian  Canal  Problems 

[By    Commander    Arthur    8.    Riggs,    USNR. 

retired) 

I  have  read  with  no  little  Interest  the 
article  entitled  "The  Problem  of  a  New  Trans- 
Isthmian  Canal"  by  Dr.  William  H.  Hobbs,  In 
the  February  issue  of  Proceedings,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  you  and  E>r.  Hobbs  for  what 
seems  to  me  a  lethal  blow  at  both  the  Pan- 
ama sea-level  lock  and  the  Nicaragua  high- 
level,  lake-type  canals. 

Since  I  am  neither  a  geologist  nor  a  civil 
engineer,  it  may  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
for  me  to  discuss  Dr.  Hobbs'  position.  I  may. 
however,  note  that  the  present  article  is  an 
elaboration  of  Dr.  Hobbs'  original  thesis. 
published  In  the  Proceedings  (1948i  of  the 
ASCE,  An  even  more  Irrelevant  idea  wns 
presented  In  Washington  January  14,  1949. 
before  a  large  general  audience  In  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
the  Mexican  engineer  Don  Modesto  C.  Hol- 
land, who  subsequently  published  his  find- 
ings and  pictures.  Senor  Holland,  It  may  be 
remembered,  was  author  of  tne  trans-Isth- 
mian railroad  plan  for  dragging  vessels  across 
Tehuantepec — an  Idea  evidently  derived 
from  the  Eads  suggestion  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  sole  function  of  a  canal  Is  to  transit 
vessels  of  all  sizes  and  types  safely,  quickly, 

and  ecouomlcally  between  two  points.  It  is 
perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  Inquire  if  Dr. 
Hobbs  ever  navigated  an>-thlnR  anywhere,  or 
If  he  has  first-hand  experience  with  restricted 
channels  and  shoal  water,  whose  dangers  are 
perfectly  familiar,  especially  in  view  of  the 
elaborate  series  of  tests  precisely  calculated 
and  carried  out  over  a  long  p)erlc)d  at  the 
Carderock  naval  testing  basin.  As  a  number 
of  naval  officers  know  by  their  own  expe- 
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nence,  there  Is  con.^tant  evidence  of  vessels 
of  all  types  and  tonnages  striking  the  walls 
of  Galllard  Cut.  due  to  failure  of  steering  gear 
or  propulsion,  and  subsurface  conditions  It 
is  obvious  that  similar  eventualities  must  be 
considered  In  any  such  tunnel  as  that 
planned.  The  tunnel,  moreover.  Is  far  more 
restricted  in  width  than  the  cut,  whose  mini- 
mum width  is  300  feet. 

We  may  also  properly  remark  that  by  his 
own  statement  Dr.  Hobbs  has  net  personally 
tested  the  homogeneity  of  the  Tehuantepec 
rock  formations.  All  rocks  are  not  as  solid 
as  they  seem  to  the  eye.  When  New  York 
City  excavated  its  great  subterranean  aque- 
duct the  engineers  In  charge,  to  get  the 
homogeneity  that  could  be  depended  upon, 
had  to  go  to  a  depth  of  1.114  feet  below  sea 
level  at  one  point.  In  solid  granite  at  that. 
And  that  tunnel  la  a  picayune  affair  com- 
pared with  a  ship  tunnel. 

No  adequate  tests  have  as  yet  been  made 
of  the  formations  on  the  Lsthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec. and  my  personal  exi^erience  of 
that  region  makes  me  feel  assured  that  no 
one  can  tell  offhand,  or  even  by  analogic 
reasoning,  what  lack  of  homogeneity,  what 
fractures,  what  faults  and  other  features 
heavy  blasting  will  develop.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  chief  discovery  to  be  made  should 
the  Tehuantepec  Canal  be  authorized — 
which  discovery  can  be  confidently  predicted 
by  even  a  mere  sailor — will  be  a  gold  mine 
of  limitless  possibilities  for  the  contractors. 
The  titanic  size  of  the  tunnel  guarantees 
•that:  250  to  300  feet  from  top  to  bottom  In- 
stead of  the  Inadequate  175  of  Dr.  Hobbs,  and 
at  least  150  feet  at  water  level. 

All  we  need  in  any  trans-Isthmian  canal  Is 
operational  and  navigational  adequacy.  We 
have  the  makings  now.  The  simple  and  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  Terminal  Lake  plan  for 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  Is  the  point  all 
the  theorists  refuse  to  see.  It  Is  still  urgently 
needed  for  the  solution  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  Isthmian  transit,  and  should  not  be 
ot>scured  bv  irrelevant  issues. 


Postal  Curtailment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  V.  BUCKLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  worked  long  and  diligently 
on  ix)stal  leiii.slaiion  during  my  term  of 
membership  in  the  Post  OSce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  state  I  have 
doubled  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Mor- 
rison bill  to  rescind  the  April  17  curtail- 
ment order  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
For  I  believe  this  order  has  not  only 
crippled  our  former  excellent  delivery 
service  to  the  American  public,  but  has 
worked  hardship  by  virtue  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  postal  service  itself,  has 
seriously  afTected  business  houses  de- 
pending on  mail  for  orders  and  fulfill- 
ment of  orders,  and  has  caused  lowered 
morale  and  growing  discontent  among: 
the   taxpaymg   citizens  of   the   United 

States  with  this  manifestation  of  un- 
wisely administered  economy  in  govern- 
ment. 

I  was  instrumental  to  a  degree  in  aid- 
ing the  completion  of  the  necessary  218 
signatures  on  discharge  petition  No.  31, 
in  order  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Congress.     I.  myself,  introduced  a  biD, 


H.  R.  8226.  to  rescind  the  Postmaster 
General's  order  Only  today  I  received 
a  telegram  from  branch  11.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  in  Chi- 
cago, reading  as  follows: 

Forty-six  hundred  Chicago  letter  carriers 
would  highly  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
supporting  the  Morrison  bill,  H.  R.  8195, 
which  comes  up  for  consideration  on  Tues- 
day, August  15.  Thanking  you  in  advance 
for  this  courtesy,  I  am. 

FtvED  O    Andriws. 

P^endent. 

Again,  quoting  from  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  National  As.<^oc!ation  of 
Letter  Carriers,  signed  by  William  C. 
Doherty,  president,  I  set  form  in  brief 
the  serious  results  of  this  order: 

The  need  for  a  first-class  postal  system 
becomes  more  pressing  with  the  approach 
of  war.  In  one  of  the  many  letters  we  re- 
ceived from  business  Arms  relative  to  the 
slowdown  in  postal  operations,  a  complaint 
Was  made  about  a  tool  part  being  delayed 
several  days,  causing  a  substantial  loss  In 
operation.  This  type  of  postal  service, 
whether  In  the  handling  of  flrst-class  mall 
or  parcel  post,  can  and  will  cause  the  United 
Stater,  a  great  deal  of  harm  In  a  period  when 
the  Nation  should  be  producing  the  neces- 
sary materials  to  maintain  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Drawintr  from  complaints  of  citizenry, 
oflice  routine  in  bu.'^iness  houses  is  seri- 
ously upset.  Mail  comes  in  about 
10  a.  m.;  much  later  than  formerly. 
This  often  means  the  whole  days  plan- 
ning is  thrown  off.  for  much  hinges  on 
what  is  contained  in  the  morning  mail. 

And  to  quote  further  from  a  news- 
paper excerpt  written  on  this  subject: 

The  {xjstal  service  Is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
services  our  Government  has  furnished  to 
Its  people.  The  public  was  conditioned  to 
good  postal  service.  So  efflclent  was  the  serv- 
ice that  the  courts  came  to  hold  that  proof 
of  posting  a  letter  In  the  mall  was  actually 
proof  of  delivery.  Letter  carriers  are  being 
told  to  do  Just  a  half-way  Job  after  being 
bred  in  the  tradition  of  tiptop  service. 
There  may  possibly  be  a  slight  economy  in- 
sofar as  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  concerned,  but  from 
the  public  s  standpoint  there  Is  no  economy, 
considering  hardships  and  actual  money 
losses  to  business  places  and  the  incon- 
veniences that  affect  everybody. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  England. 
where  the  standard  of  livme  i.^  far  below 
tliat  of  Amfnca.  has  its  normal  number 
of  deliveries,  and  that  Belgium  serves  its 
public  with  seven  deliveries  a  day.  And 
we  lend  or  give  Europe  billions  of  dollars 
in  order  that  il  may  meet  the  .standards 
of  and  pattern  after  the  American  way 
of  Iif-. 

Have  we  no  thoueht  for  the  American 
boys  in  Korea,  in  Germany,  in  any  part 
of  a  lonely  land,  waiting  for  the  letters 
from  home,  the  letters  that  are  racin.g 
with  fate,  the  letters  that  will  mean 
courage,  hope,  that  will  give  tliem  rea- 
son for  fighting  on?  Can  you  see  those 
grimy  faces,  eager,  yearning?  Can  you 
see  them  turn  away,  tears  streaking  the 
primv  because  of  the  letters  that  did  not 
come?  Some  tomoiTOW — they  hope. 
But  why  not  today? 

I  ask  you  to  picture  this  proud  serv- 
ice— stumbling,  today  overburden-^d  with 
yesterdays  half -completed  deliveries; 
the  carriers,  men  such  as  you  and  I.  eat- 
ing lunch  on  the  curbstone,  their  usual 
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smiliniz  faces  as  the  Kood-will  emlssarli«§ 
of  ramily  to  family  and  ncigh!x)r  to 
neighbor  drawn  with  hanKard  and  weary 
lines.  wonderliiK  why  their  Government 
has  relegated  their  services  to  the  era 
of  the  pony  express.  So,  my  wortliy  col- 
leagues, in  this  House,  representing  48 
States  of  the  Union,  where  these  mvn 
serve  the  vital  needs  of  communication 
and  the  mterweavmg  of  the  interests  of 
a  vast  population  of  150.000.000  people, 
made  possible  through  their  Government 
postal  service.  I  urjje  that  we.  the  Con- 
gress, restore  to  this  fine  old  American 
institution  Its  former  high  plane  of  effi- 
ciency and  fine  delivery  program:  and  in 
so  doing  let  us  honor  these  men  of  the 
carrier  service,  about  whom  it  has  been 
laid,  'Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat 
nor  gloom  of  night  stay  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  ap- 
pointed rounds." 


Early  History  of  Washington  Cily 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

CiF    CEOEGL* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AuQust  16  (legislative?  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consc^nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  vei7  inter- 
esting article  by  Mrs.  Maud  Proctor 
Callis.  on  the  early  history  of  Washing- 
ton City.  It  was  written  in  connection 
with  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  Capital  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Magazine.  June  1950 1 

Wasrincton  Cttt  Was  Born  in  tux  Oolden 

Ace  of  Plantation  Lif« 

(By  Maud  Proctor  CaJlla) 

George  Washington's  selection  of  the  loca- 
tion for  the  permanent  seat  of  Government 
was  approved  by  Congress,  in  session  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  act3  paased  in  1790  and  1791.  By 
tbeae  acts  Congress  established  the  Territory 
(or  District)  of  Columbia,  on  a  site  10  miles 
square  and  containing  64.000  acres,  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  tract  included  George- 
town anu  Alexandria  The  site  was  a  beau- 
tiful, wide,  undulating  plain  especially 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  large  city.  The 
Indians  had  left  the  land  about  m  century 
before  when  It  was  patented  and  farming  by 
Europea:    settlers  'oegun. 

Below  Georgetown  and  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  tract  of  about  6,000  t.cres,  fac- 
ing the  Potomac  River  and  extending  to  Its 
•astern  branch,  was  Let  aside  for  the  Federal 
City.  Two  stttlements  were  Included:  Car- 
rollsbiug  and  Hamburg.  The  Pecterul  City 
was  named  "Washington."  This  waterway, 
the  widest  and  most  historic  rlv<;r  In  our 
Nation,  «tnds  Its  way  from  Allegheny  moun- 
tain tops,  passing  through  gentle  rclling  hills 
and  fertile  valleys  of  the  VUglnlaa  and  Mary- 
land, for  383  mile*  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
When  the  District  was  created  most  of  Us 
roads  were  a  little  better  than  Indian  trails, 
and  as  the  Potomac  was  the  main  street  of 
the  area  boat  wnvel  relgt.ed  supreme. 

An  excellent  natural  htrtxtr  within  the 
SlBtrlct  U  formed  uy  the  Easu-ru  Branch  of 


the  Potomac.  At  the  head  of  navigation  of 
this  branch,  net  far  beyond  the  District 
boundary.  In  those  colonial  days  stood  a 
thriving  town.  Bladensburg.  Bladensburg 
OS  a  port  rivaled  Alexandria  and  Georgetown. 
Many  ships  anchored  there  to  exchange  silks, 
patlns.  and  velvets,  and  other  Imports  for 
tobacco.  Bladensburg  was  so  prosperous 
that  It  became  a  center  of  luxurious  living, 
and  the  gayest  place  In  the  area.  People 
from  miles  around  went  there  to  celebrate, 
and  to  attend  the  horse  races  and  cock  fights. 
Often  they  attended  plantation  parties.  The 
colonlsU  made  a  fine  art  of  these  parties  and 
delighted  in  dining,  dancing,  hunting,  and 
hard    riding. 

Fine  homes  within  the  District  were  few 
Indeed  at  the  time,  but  many  colonial  man- 
sions    dotted     the     adjacent     ct)untr>side. 
Wa.shlngton  City  is  quite  cloae  to  the  old 
homes  of  George  Washington  and   of   other 
immortal  patriots,  their  plantations  lining 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac.     These  planters 
worked    and    plaved.    legislated    and   fought, 
and  helped  to  establish  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth.    Many  of  their  mansions  have  come 
down  to  us  In  a  splendid  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   Some  have  been  equipped  for  present- 
day  living  and  are  occupied  by  a  favored  few 
who  possess  an  abundance  of  historic  appre- 
ciation.   Some  of  these  old  houses  have  been 
extensively  altered,  some  that  were  destroyed 
have  been  reconstructed  in  keeping  with  his- 
torlc   records,   while  others   have   "sprouted 
wings,"  and  the  rambling  type  has  rambled 
on.    These  homes  are  show  places  and  retain 
much  evidence  of  plantation  elegance.    Some 
of  them  are:  Stratford  Hall,  Mount  Vernon, 
and     Gunston     Hall— well-known     Virginia 
shrines;  and  in  Maryland:  Haber  de  Venture, 
Bt)siwlck.    Dower    House.    Belalr,    Montpeller 
M:uior,  Oxon  HlU,  Hayes  Manor,  and  Falling 
Green. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  In  the  middle 
1700s  became  so  great  that  fabulous  prices 
were  paid  for  It.  This  created  a  new  era  of 
luxurious  living  resulting  in  the  replacement 
of  many  wooden  houses.  Brick  mansions 
arose  In  many  places.  They  were  basically 
of  Georgian  architecture,  each  vying  with 
the  other  in  elegance  and  beauty.  Each  was 
distinctive  In  lU  individual  features.  Bricks 
were  often  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
The  antiquity  of  some  old  mansions  can  be 
authenticated  by  their  oversize  home-made 
brlclcs,  and  the  distinctive  color  given  to 
them  by  the  native  clay. 

The  usual  eighteenth-century  mansion  was 
one-and-a-half  or  two-and-a-half  stories 
high,  with  dormers  and  picturesque  brick 
chimneys.  Outbuildings,  were  workshops, 
servants'  quart«r8,  etc.  The  great  house 
usually  stood  on  a  knoll  overlooking  a  river 
and  commanding  a  superb  view,  A  wide 
center  hall  extended  through  the  house  with 
an  entrance  at  each  end.  One  door  could 
be  approached  by  the  tree-shaded  shell 
drive,  and  was  for  thoae  who  traveled  by 
carriage,  saddle  horse,  or  foot.  The  main 
entrance  faced  th'  river  for  convenience  of 
those  who  came  by  boat.  It  opened  out 
on  a  wld«  rolling  lawn  amid  ancient  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  other  native  troex  Boxwood 
hedges  and  formal  gardens  of  roses  and  old- 
fa^^hloned  flowers  adorned  the  lawn,  which 
often  extended  to  tidal  marshes  A  path 
led  down  to  the  wharf.  When  a  ship  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies  bringing  molasses, 
sugarcane,  and  rum — and  with  news  from 
the  other  colonies — that  was  an  occasion; 
but,  when  an  Bngllsb  vessel  landed  with 
Hepnlewhlte  furniture  and  French  carpets — 
and  perhaps  brought  home  the  planter's  son 
from  his  European  tour — that  was  a  great 
event,  creating  much  excitement. 

The  pioneer  planter  had  developed  his 
plantation  out  of  a  dense  woodland.  He 
loved  every  good  soul,  animal,  tree,  and  plant 
that  was  his.  He  read  his  Bible  faithfully. 
H>8  chief  counsel  was  hla  faith  In  Ood  and 
In  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  well-chosen 
books.  He  read  the  classics,  and  books  on 
the    subjects    of    agriculture     animal    hus- 


bandry, the  law  home  remedies,  and  Poor 
Richards  Alman.iC  He  was  a  »hrewd  trader 
who  bargnliiPd  well  with  his  tobacco  and 
grain  for  the  goods  he  wanted. 

This  woodland  squire  was  the  lord  of  his 
plantation  and  an  all-rounc  expert.  He 
improved  hU  breeds  of  stock  and  varieties 
of  fruit  by  careful  selection.  He  produced 
meats,  dairy  products,  wocl,  leather,  and 
other  conunodltles  to  supply  the  needs  of 
his  community.  He  watched  with  pride  his 
stock  beyond  the  ha-ha  wail,  his  orchards. 
his  corn  and  beans,  and  his  great  fields  of 
green  tobacco  plants.  While  ais  undertak- 
ing was  tremendous,  his  vast  acres  fairly 
breathed  with  fertility,  order,  and  peace. 

These  plantation  communltUs  consisted  of 
the  planter's  family,  oversea*  and  Inden- 
tured servanta,  many  slaves,  and  their  chil- 
dren. As  this  outdoor  life  was  conducive  to 
healthy,  happy  children,  the  young  folks  kept 
fun  alive.  Life  was  smooth  and  unhurried, 
and  Clu-lstlanlty  was  taught  to  all  who  dwelt 
within.  The  planter's  family,  as  well  as  the 
plantation  workers,  attended  tlvlne  servlots. 
usually  In  a  sturdy  little  church  nearby. 

The  owner  wss  always  ready  to  serve  his 
coimtry;  he  would  attend  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses: he  would  make  a  decision  to  settle 
a  dispute,  and  he  would  diagnose  an  Illness 
and  personally  compound  herbs  for  its  treat- 
ment. 

While  his  life  was  exacting,  the  planter 
s'.irely  knew  how  to  live.  In  this  period 
when  drew  wa«  important,  he  spent  much 
time  and  thoucht,  and  the  proceeds  from  his 
tf.bacco.  bedecking  himself  and  his  family. 
Men.  women  and  children  wore  imported 
fabrics  made  In  the  finest  fashions.  Their 
costumes  were  gay  and  of  many  colors.  Men 
and  women  wore  wigs,  and  face  powder  was 
generou.^ly  applied. 

The  men  wore  knee-length  coats  with 
many  bright  buttons,  fancy  vests,  lace  frills 
and  cuffs,  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
black  pumps  with  squarish  sUver  buckles. 

Women's  clothing  was  strikingly  beauti- 
ful. Milady's  wardrobe  Ircluded  formal 
dresses  with  the  tlght-fltted  basque  having 
elbow  sleeves  finished  with  fit  wing  lace.  The 
neckline  was  round,  exposing  the  suoulders. 
The  skirt  was  very  full  and  swept  the  floor, 
showing  only  the  toes  of  her  high-heeled 
shoes.  Black  accessories  were  favored  and 
Included  long  flngerleas  mitts,  and  many  lit- 
tle ribbon  bows.  Milady  was  so  stunning  In 
her  broadcloth  riding  habit  that  she  often 
were  It  to  pose  for  her  portrait.  This  cos- 
tume had  the  finger-tip  length  coat,  lace 
Jabot,  long  full  skirt,  and  a  large  picture  hat 
trimmed  with  several  ostrlci  plumes. 

Hospitality  was  ever  present,  especially 
when  many  parties  were  gUen  In  season  at 
the  various  plantations.  Sorietlmes  an  extra 
one  was  had  •  •  •  prooably  to  exhibit 
an  Imported  horse. 

The  plantation  folk  were  in  a  flurry  when 
an  equipage  with  outriders,  or  a  boat  arrived. 
Then  doors  opened  wide  to  receive  the  guests. 
The  hall  was  lighted  with  Innumerable  can- 
dles, whose  light  was  as  mellow  as  the  chimes 
of  the  grandfather's  clock  which  so  often 
stood  near  the  foot  of  the  c  asslcal  stairway. 
The  lights  of  the  chandell-r  In  the  living 
room  caused  the  satin  costumes  to  glimmer, 
while  the  flames  from  the  blazing  logs  in 
the  fireplace  reflected  a  glow  on  the  ma- 
hogany furniture,  the  ornamental  plaster  on 
the  walls,  and  the  wide  oak  board  floors. 

Sliver  and  crystal,  port  and  sherry  spar- 
kled on  the  long  dining  room  table.  There 
would  t>e  luscious  roasts,  seafood,  pheasants 
and  quail,  sweetpotatoes,  tind  always  good 
old  corn  bread  and  Jam.  Pood  appeared  In 
abundance  •  •  •  and  disappeared.  To 
avoid  cooking  odors  and  overheating  in  sum- 
mer, the  kitchens  were  apait  from  the  man- 
sions. In  the  kitchens  locally  famous  old 
c«Jlored  cooks  made  food  miiaterpleces  which 
remain  a  mystery,  fur  their  art  was  passed 
on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  secret  was 
Jealously  guarded  At  meiiltlme  the  latest 
news  was  told,  and  l^e  menu  of  the  most 
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recent  books  circulating  among  plantation 
families  were  dl&cussed. 

Entertainment  for  guests  Included  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  song  to  a  harpalchord 
accompaniment.  Square  dances  and  Jigs 
were  popular.  The  accomplished  performers 
danced  the  minuet  with  grace  and  ease.  The 
chase  had  become  colorful  hunting. 

The  serlous-mlndpd  plantation  owners  re- 
tired to  the  library  for  a  chat  between  puffs 
on  their  pipes,  pinches  of  snuff,  and  sips  of 
brandy.  Then  they  discussed  politics,  to- 
bacco, and  horses.  They  discussed  politics 
because  the  country  was  in  its  formation  and 
they  were  careful  to  preserve  their  new-born 
freedom  and  Ideals;  they  talked  about  to- 
bacco because  It  was  the  main  source  of  their 
income;  and  horse  racing  was  their  favorite 
sport. 

Tobacco  more  than  paid  the  plantation 
bills.  As  wealth  was  reckoned  with  this 
product,  tobacco  was  always  part  of  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  the  planter.  There  has 
been  little  change  in  the  Indian  method  for 
Its  cultivation.  Then,  as  now.  tobacco  re- 
quired the  greatest  amount  of  hand  labor  of 
the  farm  products.  Labor  was  cheap  and 
water  transportation  convenient.  Condi- 
tions for  Its  production  In  Maryland  were 
Ideal,  and  the  tobaccos  grown  there  pos- 
sessed superior  burning  properties.  Virginia 
tob.icco  has  a  special  flavor.  These  products 
rank  high  among  the  tobaccos  of  the  world, 
and  this  "old  Indian  weed"  Is  still  the  money 
crop  of  those  two  Stales. 

Many  horses  wcr»  of  blooded  stock  and 
horseback  riding  early  t>ecame  the  most  fa- 
vorite exercise  of  the  planter's  family.  Rid- 
ing led  to  racing,  which  became  a  most 
thrilling  sport,  so  much  so  that  It  was  en- 
Joyed  by  the  people  of  the  countryside. 
Then  horse  stealing  was  punishable  by  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Professional  horse  racing  in  this  country  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  nearby  Bolalr. 
Belalr  plantation  originally  consisted  of  3.600 
acres,  including  the  usual  race  course,  deer 
park,  and  a  kennel  for  hounds.  The  hounds 
were  named  and  petted,  and  trained  with 
great  patience  Belalr  mansion  was  built 
by  Benjamin  Tasker  for  his  daughter  Ann, 
uptin  her  marriage  in  1741  to  Gov.  Samuel 
Ogle,  First  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Tasker, 
and  later  Governor  Ogle,  procured  thorough- 
bred liorses  from  merry  old  England  and 
raced  them  professionally.  A  few  of  these 
horses  were  unbeatable  In  their  heyday,  and 
many  celebrated  American  race  horses  stem 
from  Mr.  Tasker 's  mare  Sellma,  which  he 
Imported  about  1750.  and  the  Arabian  stal- 
lion Othello.  Today's  Gallant  Fox.  winner 
of  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  many  other 
honors,  is  a  Belalr  animal. 

In  this  golden  age  of  creative  development 
and  merited  elegance  Washington,  the  so- 
called  city  of  magnificent  distances,  was 
born.  Perhaps  the  Washington  of  today 
bears  little  resemblance  to  Its  founding  era. 
yet  tile  historian  can  find  many  remnants  to 
direct  our  thoughts  back  a  century  and  a 
half  and  more,  to  thoee  great  colonists — the 
planters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

ui  m:.nnu>ct.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  >  legi:ilatwe  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr,  HL'MPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unarumous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  6.  1950.  dealing  with  the  reor- 


ganization of  ConsToss.  written  by  Mr. 
Howard  N.  Mantel,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recrcanizinc  Congress 

Brook'.tn.  August  1.  1950. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

As  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  draws  nearer  to  a  close  it  is  t>ecom- 
ing  increasingly  evident  that  a  thorough 
house  cleaning  of  House  and  Senate  pro- 
cedures is  needed.  A  great  amount  of  Im- 
pwriant  legislation  Is  doomed  to  ■'allure  each 
session  of  Congress  because  of  peculiarities 
of  precedents  and  rules  of  both  Houses.  Par- 
ticularly in  need  of  revision  is  Senate  rule 
XXlI.  sections  2  and  3.  which  permits  cloture 
f  n  debate  only  when  64  Meml>ers — a  consti- 
tutional two-thirds — vote  for  it.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  clause,  the  entire  clvll-rlghts 
program  has  been  killed,  even  though  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Senators  favored  it. 

Another  unfortunate  Kituation  Is  the  sen- 
lority  precedent,  which  vlrtualy  dictates  the 
choice  of  committee  chairmen,  and  which  has 
given  committee  chairs  to  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  should  not  hold  such  posi- 
tions. Coupled  with  this  Is  the  problem  of 
pigeonholing  vital  legislation  In  committee. 

To  work  out  equitable  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Congressman  Chet  Holi- 
riEiD,  of  California,  have  Introduced  Identical 
resolutions  in  their  resoective  Chambers  to 
create  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress.  This  committee 
would  have  the  power  to  Investigate  and 
recommend  changes  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  Hotises,  the  relationships  of 
Congress  with  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  recommend,  fundamentally, 
changes  in  "•  *  •  the  rules,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  and  practices  of  each  House." 
As  readers  of  the  New  York  Times  will  recall, 
the  famous  La  Follette-Monroney  commit- 
tee of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  cf  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law 
601),  which  did  much  to  fortify  congres- 
sional practices,  but  which,  unfortunately, 
was  limited  in  Its  scope  and  jurisdiction, 
and  consequently  is  in  serious  need  of 
revision. 

The  United  States  Congress  must  be  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  challenge  of  a  world  torn 
between  strife  and  peace  It  must  be  a  leg- 
islative body  that  will  stand  out  in  the  world 
as  a  democratic  institution  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  world.  To 
do  this  the  machinery  of  Congress  should  be 
strengthened  and  revised  by  enactment  of 
practicable  changes  in  the  present  system. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  the  Humphrey-Holifield 
resolution. 

Howard  N.  Mantei.. 


Happenings  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

Of     t'LNNbV^\AMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  ( legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
broadcast  entitled  ■'Hapi>en:ngs  in 
Washington."  which  I  made  on  August 
14,  1950 


There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Happenings  in  Wa.shington.  Program  No   31 

This  Is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenings  In  Washing, 
ton. 

Since  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  brought^ 
us  face  to  fpce  with  the  grim  realities  of  war, 
I  have  received  a  fiood  of  le.^ers  and  tele- 
grams from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania 

These  messages  from  the  follcs  Isack  home 
have  been  most  encouraging.  They  brought 
me  renewed  assurance  that  the  people  of  our 
great  Commonwealth  are  imbued.  In  full 
meastue,  with  the  spirit  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
canism. 

Since  I  la«t  talked  with  you  the  war  has 
been  brought  closer  to  thousands  of  homes 
In  Pennsylvania  with  the  calling  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Division  Into  Federal  service. 
Many  more  of  our  sons  have  t»een  summoned 
by  selective  service. 

As  a  former  commanding  general  of  the 
famous  Twenty-E.ghth  Division,  my  heart 
goes  with  them  wherever  duty  may  call.  It 
will  be  comforting  to  all  of  us  to  know  *hat 
they  will  be  led  by  a  great  soldier,  my  friend 
and  comrade.  Maj.  Gen  Dan  Strickler,  who 
will  always  be  concerned  with  their  safety 
and  welfare. 

We  pray  that  our  boys  may  be  spared  the 
horrors  of  war.  Humbly  we  implore  Al- 
mighty God  to  take  them  under  His  divine 
pre    ectlon. 

Aimost  unanimously  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams I  have  received  expressed  approval  of 
President  Truman's  reversal  of  his  adminis- 
tration's disastrous  policy  In  the  Far  East. 

The  great  majority  agreed  that  we  bad 
been  brought  to  a  time  of  crisis  under  the 
influence  of  fuzzy-minded  men  in  posltiona 
of  importance  in  the  State  Department 

And  many  denounced  In  no  uncertain 
terms  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  play  politics  with  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  while  American  lives  are 
being  sacrificed  on  the  front  lines  In  Korea. 

Yes.  my  fellow  ^  ennsylvanians.  that  Is  the 
shocking,  disgraceful  course  which  must  be 
abandoned  if  American  fighting  power  Ls  to 
be  developed  to  Its  highest  peak. 

Nothing  less  than  total  mobilization  of  all 
our  strength  will  save  America.  It  must  "be 
done  now.     Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Yet.  In  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
pussyfooting    continues    in    Washington. 

And  while  we  hesitate  and  delay  the  armed 
might  of  communism  sweeps  across  Korea 
and  prepares  to  strike  another  blow  at  free, 
dom  in  another  part  of  the  world 

Every  American  must  understand  what 
tremendous  sacrifice  will  be  required  If  we 
are  forced  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies 
on  many  fronts. 

Can  we  wait  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tions to  tell  the  people  of  America  the  real 
truth?     Can  we  place  votes  first? 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  some  of  the  maneu- 
vering in  Washington  Indicates  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  Its 
supporters  In  Congress  to  give  priority  to 
political  considerations  rather  than  the 
safety  of  the  Nation. 

Recently  the  Senate  pas.sed  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1951,  Time  after  time 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill  some  of 
us  in  the  Senate  urged — yes  demanded — deep 
cuts  in  domestic  spending. 

We  wanted  to  eliminate  or  suspend  all 
public  works  projects  except  those  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  «'ould  certify  as  neces- 
sary to  national  security  or  those  on  which 
suspension  would  result  in  unnecessary  loss. 

Administration  leaders  fought  this  econ- 
omy proposal  and  It  was  defeated 

We  wanted  to  cut  the  public-worts  pro- 
grams by  50  percent  In  order  to  save  money 
for  defense  purposes. 
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AicaJn  the  fcdmlnlstnitlcm  leaders  rose  in 
oppofclUon  •nd  •gain  w«  were  dcfe*ffd. 

We  then  proposed  a  IS-perwnt  cut  In  all 
nonmllltary  mpproprlatloni  exc-ept  those  for 
ftawl  cbar^res.  And  once  more  we  were  de- 
feated bv  administration  oppoaltlon. 

•men  we  fell  back  to  a  10-percent  cut  In 
tfomaaUc  spending  and  finally  we  t  ere  able 
to  have  that  nroposal  Adopted  In  the  Senate. 
If  flnal'T  approved  thU  mlU  mean  a  saving 
of  about  t526.0C0.000.  a  small  «um  as  meas- 
ured by  the  bUllons  we  will  need  for  defense. 
It  wUl  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  my 
lUteners  to  learn  that  during  the  debate  the 
•dmlnutratlon  leaders  made  a  most  vigorous 
and  successTul  fight  against  any  cut  In  funds 
for  the  Marshall  plan. 

They  argued  that  the  10-percent  reduction 
should  not  be  applied  to  European  recovery 
money. 

It  was  said  that  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

Now  I  have  always  favored  helping  the 
friendly  nations  of  Europ*  to  get  back  on 
their  feet.  But  I  cannot  understand  why 
billions  of  doUars.  taken  from  the  earnings 
of  American  workers,  are  nt-eded  for  con- 
struction of  projects  far  removed  from  the 
countries  of  western  Europe. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  these  proj- 
ects that  the  administration  considers  so  Im- 
ptirtant  ai.d  so  sacred  that  they  cotUd  not  be 
cut  10  percent. 

They  include  road  bullilng.  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  water  develop-ne.ita  In  various 
African  colonies  of  England,  Prance,  and 
Belgium.  They  include  a  soU-eroelon  proj- 
ect In  Algeria,  a  road  project  In  the  Beljrtan 
Congo,  a  rice-cult Ivatlon  project  In  Morocco. 
an  Irrigation  project  In  Jamaica,  and  a  land- 
reclamation  project  in  South  America. 

Tbeae  are  only  a  few  or  the  projects. 
There  are  many  more  on  the  list,  all  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Now  I  ask  you — do  any  of  these  projects 
contribute  one  single  thing  to  the  defense  of 
America  or  to  the  defense  of  any  country  of 
western  Europe? 

Do  you  think  Congress  should  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  for  these  projects  while 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  provide  arms  and  equipment  for  our 
heroic  fighting  men  In  Korea? 

Do  you  think  a  cut  of  10  fwrcent  In  these 
appropriations  would  destroy  the  morale  of 
cur  European  friends? 

Well,  a  majority  in  the  Senate  apparently 
thought  so  aiid  the  Marshall  plan  funds  were 
excluded  from  the  10-percent  cut. 

Iven  with  the  10-percent  reduction  we  will 
still  be  spending  more  money  for  domestic 
programs  than  "vas  appropriate*!  by  the 
eightieth  Congress  during  either  o:'  the  years 
1947  or  1&48. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  increased 
^pending  since  IMS  was  due  to  bigger  ex- 
penditures for  military  purpijses.  But  when 
the  figures  are  compared  we  find  t.hat  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  were  spent  In  recent 
years  for  the  administration  of  departments 
not  connected  with  national  defense. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  In  1947 
received  an  appropriation  of  >290.0CO.0OO.  In 
1950  the  appropriation  was  Increased  to 
»640.OOO.OOO,  or  more  than  double  the  1947 
figure. 

During  the  pMkst  10  yecrs  the  Department  of 
Ju-otlce  appropriation  has  doubled  from 
167,000.000  to  almost  tlSO.OOO.OCO 

The  deficit  of  the  P<jet  OfBce  Department 
baa  Increased  during  the  last  10  years  from 
$30,000,000  to  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1950.  And  you  know  that  the  taxpayer  U 
getting  poorer  postal  service  than  he  got  10 
jraara  ago. 

Jtist  one  more  example: 
The  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  whlcli  waa  almost  $148,000,000  In 
IMl  has  jumped  to  f488,000.0C0.  au  InoeaM 
of  over  400  percent. 


In  the  face  of  these  figures  can  anyone 
doubt  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
could  be  chopped  out  of  these  appropnailona 
and  used  to  build  the  defense  of  our  country. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  tht  10  percent  slice 
approved  by  the  Senate  was  only  a  token  of 
what  could  and  should  be  done. 

Let  me  repeat.  In  part,  what  I  said  during 
the  dlsciisslon  of  the  appropriation  blU  on 
the  Senate  floor: 

•When  we  ask  the  American  people  to 
make  the  sacrifices  that  are  part  of  the  price 
of  war  we  must  make  sure  that  every  ex- 
penditure by  the  Government  not  necessary 
for  national  defense  Is  cut  to  the  bare 
MsentlAls. 

•I  contend.  Mr.  President,  that  In  order 
to  hold  the  line  on  the  home  front  we  must 
practice  the  most  drastic  economy  In  every 
Government  function  not  directly  connected 
wiih  defense. 

-Every  cut  we  make  In  Government  spend- 
ing Is  a  step  for  the  preservaUon  of  our 
freedom." 

And  I  continued: 

•I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
attack  this  problem  courageously.  We  must 
stand  firm  against  the  demands  of  the  free 

spenders. 

•In  the  face  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  and  the  sacred  responsibilities  that 
are  ours,  we  cannot  continue  the  present 
free-spending    program    on    the    domestic 

front. 

•If  we  do.  we  will  spell  out  In  bold  letters 
the  final  destruction  of  individual  freedom 
In  the  United  States. 

"When  we  are  through  fighting  this  war. 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  carried  to  vic- 
tory, we  must  be  In  such  financial  condition 
that  cur  Individual  liberties  will  not  have 
been  destroyed." 

In  charting  our  future  course  we  must  be 
guided  by  developments  which  stand  out 
clearly  In  the  world  picture. 

1.  Soviet  Rxissla  will  not  cooperate  for 
peuce. 

2.  Communist  power  Is  being  concentrated 
for  eventual  warfare  to  gain  world  domina- 
tion. 

3.  Aggression  In  Korea  may  be  the  opening 
battle  of  World  War  III.  with  the  United 
States  paying  nearly  all  of  the  costs. 

Now  with  this  clear  picture  before  us  we 
must  proceed  at  once  with  full-scale  mobl- 
llz-itlon  for  victory. 

We  must  enact  laws  now  to  protect  our 
people  against  the  rising  cost  of  food  and 
the  other  essentials  uf  life. 

We  must  enact  legislation  for  sharply  in- 
creased Uxes  In  order  to  pay  the  costs  of  war 
out  of  rurrent  revenues  as  far  as  possible. 

We  must  renew  our  fight  for  deeper  cuts  In 
all  spending  not  connected  with  defense. 

I  had  these  things  In  mind  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  said: 

•Can  we.  in  voting  on  this  bill,  close  our 
eyes  to  the  changed  conditions  forced  upon 
us  and  the  world' 

•Can  we  Justify  spending  programs  which 
would  require  the  use  of  money,  manpower. 
and  materials  vitally  needed  for  defense 
purposes? 

•Mr.  President,  brave  men  are  dying  on 
the  front  lines  In  Korea.  In  time  of  war 
there  must  be  battle  casualties. 

•Here  In  this  Chamber  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  political  fire  of  those  who 
continue  their  demands  for  legislation  fa- 
voring their  own  pot  projects. 

"The  situation  confronting  us  calls  for 
courage  to  stand  and  fight  for  the  whole 
United  States. 

•If  we  must  have  political  casualties  In 
the  battle  to  build  the  strength  of  our  Re- 
public and  to  preserve  our  freedom,  then  I 
say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  we  must  bs  ready 
to  make  that  sacrifice  " 

I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  Pennaylvanlans, 
thu  is  no  time  to  play  politics.  It  U  a  time 
fur  real  Ameticauli>m. 


ThU  Is  Ed  MArnw.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nations  Capital.  I  will  be  ""h  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 

Addrcis  of  Brig.  Eric  Dorman  O'Gowan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILI?  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASS.*CHt7SrTT8 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn\T:S 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1950 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  in  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  Brig.  Eric  Dorman  OGowan 
before  an  audience  in  the  city  of  Belfa.st. 
following  his  return  from  a  triumphant 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

Because  of  his  32  years  of  military 
service  with  the  British  Army  and  his 
keen  insight  into  questions  of  military 
strateL;y,  his  address  is  of  importance 
to  all  studen.s  of  current  world  problems. 
Moreover,  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
a  military  statesman,  the  vision  of  a 
profound  student. 

Pointing  out  the  division  of  Korea  as 
Similar  to  that  of  Ireland.  Brigadier 
OGowan  rightly  urged  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Irish  border 
question.  He  urges  that  settlement  in 
the  interest  of  strengthening  the  de- 
fenses of  Europe,  which  are  recognized  to 
be  not  only  weak  at  the  present  time,  but 
totally  inadequate.  He  forceably  points 
out  that  strategically  a  united  Ireland 
can  be  of  vital  and  inestimable  military 
value  in  the  event  of  European  warfare. 
On  this,  there  can  be  no  argument. 

Ireland  is  of  vital  and  critical  impor- 
tance in  any  realistic  plan  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  west.  Americans  should  be 
greatly  concerned  over  the  unwarranted 
situation  that  exists  there  today  because 
It  could  conceivably  be  disastrous  to  the 
defense  of  the  west. 

The  division  of  Germany  today  is  cause 
of  concern  in  the  European  situation. 
The  division  of  Korea  has  proved  the 
pretext,  if  not  the  cause,  of  our  present 
warfare  in  the  Orient. 

Before  the  division  of  Ireland  can  be- 
come the  occasion  of  further  concern 
or  warfare  in  western  Europe,  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  means 
to  eliminate  that  division  which  is  so 
Obnoxious  to  freemen  everywhere.  The 
great  value  of  a  united  Ireland  to  the 
Western  World  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
very  able  speech  of  Brigadier  O'Gowan. 
I  urge  miy  colleagues  to  read  it  with  con- 
sideration. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Bric    Ekic  Dcrman  O'Gowan, 

BtLTAST.  JULT    17,   I860 

Friends  of  Ireland,  fellow  Ulstermen,  de- 
fenders of  western  Christendom,  I  am 
privileged  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  not  be- 
cause I  am  of  any  Importance  In  Irish  or  In 
world  affairs,  but  becau:>e  I  am  an  Ulsterman 
of  the  oldest  native  stock  In  whose  family 
history  meet  many  of  the  conflicts  and 
stresses  which  have  marked  and  molded 
the  Ulster  of  our  time.  My  great -great- 
grandfather wore  the  white  cockade  In  the 
•45,  his  son  was  killed  near  Newry.  My 
grandfather  came  shoeless  from  the  Mourue 
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Mountains  and  ended  the  possessor  of  a 
large  estate  In  Cavan  My  father  was  the 
last  appointed  high  sherrif  of  Cavan;  the 
last  time  we  spoke  together  before  he  died, 
bis  view  was  that  the  border  had  gone  on 
too  long  and  he  hoped  I  would  help  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  am  what  I  am.  my  second  brother 
retired  from  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  captain, 
my  youngest  brother  has  been  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  and  Governor  of  Burma.  Ours 
has  been  a  family  of  mixed  marriages,  we 
prodiTce  all  sorts,  except  bigots.  Today  we 
lire  In  County  Cavan.  70  years  ago  we  had 
never  lived  elsewhere  than  In  County  Down. 
We  were  In  Ulster  before  the  Normans,  we 
were  before  the  plantations.  If  God  Is  gen- 
erou.s  we  will  see  the  strangers  either  gone 
or  Irish. 

Let  It  be  clear  then  that  my  country  Is 
Ireland:  no  man  can  have  more  than  one 
country.  The  mistake  of  our  minority  In 
Ireland,  what  tears  them  into  pieces,  is  their 
efforts  to  have  two  countries.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  That  cannot  be  done.  It  must 
be  one  or  the  other. 

As  an  Irish  citizen  I  wish  to  see  Ireland 
Independent  and  prosperous,  taking  her 
proper  place  In  the  g'eat  commonwealth  of 
free  Atlantic  nations  as  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  western  Christendom.  For  Ire- 
land to  achieve  that  high  duty  she  must,  like 
all  other  effective  nations,  whatever  their 
size,  be  united  under  one  government  con- 
trolling all  the  historical  territory  of  the 
nation. 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  and  I  believe 
for  the  civilized  world,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  maintains  possession  of  the 
six  northern  counties  of  the  Irish  Isle,  to 
the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  both  nations, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  strategic  se- 
curity of  the  sister  Atlantic  nations, 
especially  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
France. 

The  administrative  arguments  against  the 
division  of  Ireland  between  two  administra- 
tions are  Insuperable.  Were  It  not  for  an  act 
of  resentment  on  the  United  Kingdom's  part, 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  administering 
the  island  In  two  sections,  one  part  through 
a  British  Governor  in  Belfast  responsible  to 
the  British  Government,  for  the  remainder, 
through  a  sovereign  Independent  State.  No 
more  reasonable  are  the  economic  effects  of 
partition.  Could  anything  be  better  designed 
to  cripple  a  Nation  than  to  separate  indus- 
tries from  the  major  agricultural  area,  and 
then  to  Impede  or  to  ban  the  tree  passage  of 
labor  and  commodities  between  one  section 
and  thr  other.  This  crime  against  the  unity 
and  well-being  of  the  Korean  Nation  has  al- 
readv  provided  the  excuse  for  open  war.  No 
nation  will  suomlt  to  partition  permanently. 
I  am  satisfied  historically  that  partition 
was  Imposed  on  Ireland  in  the  strategic  and 
economic  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  in  annoyance  at  Ireland's  demand  for 
Independence.  The  result  has  been  wholly 
bad.  especially  since  in  the  part  of  Ulster  re- 
tained by  the  United  Kingdom  It  has  not 
proved  possible  to  establish  true  democratic 
lusiltuiions  because  of  the  abiding  resist- 
ance to  British  rul  .  maintained  In  the  face 
of  all  attempts  at  suppression,  by  the  pro- 
Ireland  element  In  the  population  of  North- 
ern Ireland  separated  ugalnst  its  will  from 
the  jjeople  of  free  Ireland.  This  undemo- 
cratic state  of  affairs  creates  profound  fric- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kmzdora  and  of  Ireland  respectively.  As  a 
result  a  unified  defense  system  for  the  Island 
is  impossible,  since  there  can  be  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  senior  partner,  in  consequence 
Ireland  is  precluded  from  taking  her  proper 
place  In  the  defensive  organization  of  the 
Atlantic  Commonwealth  under  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Thereby  partition  threatens  peace,  for 
a  virtually  defenseless  Ireland  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity in  the  event  of  war. 

It  Is  useless  for  spokesmen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  urge  Ireland  to  cooperate  while 


she  remains  divided.  Any  Irish  government 
which  complied  would  fall  overnight  for 
much  the  same  reasons  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  found  it  impossible 
to  take  part  in  the  Schuman  plan  without 
compromising  the  British  Nation's  economic 
sovereignty. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  presence  of 
British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland  is  a  denial 
of  democracy  and  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
different  In  kind  but  not  In  effect  from  the 
partition  of  Korea. 

In  the  light  of  these  arguments,  I  con- 
sider It  supremely  unwise  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  permitted 
their  chief  of  the  local  government  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Ireland 
and  pro-British  minority  In  Ireland.  Sir  Basil 
Brooke,  to  undertake  a  propaganda  tour  In 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada. 

Indeed.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  good  pur- 
pose Sir  Basil  Brookes  tour  was  Intended  to 
serve,  particularly  when  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had.  by  the  Ireland  Act 
of  1949.  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minority 
of  which  Sir  Basil  Brooke  Is  chief,  the  abso- 
lute right  to  decide  how  long  Ireland  should 
remain  divided.  Thereafter  not  even  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  take 
the  initiative  in  restoring  the  six  counties 
to  Irish  government.  In  so  apparently  im- 
pregnable a  position,  what  need  was  there 
that  the  Unionist  chief  In  Northern  Ireland 
should  expose  himself  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  criticism  In  the  United  States  of 
America? 

The  Unionist  chiefs  tour  was  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care.  All  the.  not  incon- 
siderable, resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Foreign  Service  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  powerful  and  ubiquitous  body  of 
highly  skilled  propagandists,  was  at  his  dis- 
posal, despite  the  fact  that  his  status  as 
Premier  of  a  nebulous  subgovernment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  outside  the  normal 
protocol.  The  tour  was  lavishly  supplied  by 
public  funds  raised  from  the  Province.  The 
United  Kingdom  Government  allocated  In- 
valuable dollars.  His  retinue  was  to  Include 
a  police  and  a  publicity  official,  a  senior  clvll- 
servant  stood  at  his  elbow  on  all  occasions. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  invited  to  cooperate  on  the 
highest  levels. 

Shortly  before  the  tour  began.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  since  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Ireland  Ulster  Unionists  w.is.  by  going  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  appealing  to 
Caesar,  in  the  form  of  American  democracy, 
it  might  not  be  Inappropriate  for  a  pro- 
Ireland  non-Unionist.  non-Tory  Ulsterman. 
particularly  one  who  had  served  the  British 
Crown,  to  te  In  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Basil  Brooke  in  a 
position,  as  an  independent  person,  to  speak 
for  an  undivided  Ireland. 

My  departure  was  not  publicized:  there 
was  no  previously  arranged  program.  I  was 
about  as  well  equipped  for  the  Job  as  was 
David  going  out  against  Goliath.  But  like 
David  the  weapons  on  which  I  relied  were 
novel,  (ai  A  modern  outlook  on  Ireland  and 
her  strategical  and  economic  relationship 
with  the  United  Stat«s  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, (b)  Photostatic  copies  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Special  Powers  Act.  •"Goliath"' 
Brjokes  weapons  were  the  British  Empire, 
lots  of  brass  and  protocol.  I  traveled  reli- 
ably by  TWA  (American);  Goliath  flew  Brit- 
ish. It  might  have  bet  -.  more  tactful  had 
he,  too,  flown  American,  but  that  would  have 
entailed  a  halt  at  Shannon  In  Free  Ireiar.d. 

On  my  arrival,  a  day  before  he  reached  the 
States.  I  was  met  by  the  full  batterj-  of  the 
New  York  press,  plus  television,  a  car  from 
the  mayor's  office,  and  kindness  from  every- 
one. 

Goliath  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  wa.s  met  by 
Judge  Troy's  minute  men,  a  discipiir.ed  body 
of  American  citizens  who  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  presei-ice  of  the  United  King- 


dom in  Ireland.  It  says  much  for  their  dis- 
cipline and  keenness  that  they  defeated  both 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  keep  tiie  ex- 
pected time  of  arriva:  secret  as  wei'.  as  the 
uijcertalnty  o'  hl.s  aircrait 

A  word  about  Judi;e  Troys  minute  men 
and  women.  I  made  a  p>olnt  of  following 
their  activities  closely  while  I  was  In  New 
York.  Sir  Basil  Brooke  affects  to  have  dis- 
covered two  species  of  American — the  decent 
American  and  presumably  the  indecent 
American.  The  criterion  of  the  decent  Amer- 
ican, which  by  definition,  excludes  Colonel 
McCormick  and  the  mayor  of  New  York  is 
belief  in  the  divine  mlision  of  the  British 
E  plre  and  the  British  way  of  life,  particu- 
larly In  Ireland.  Indecent  Americans,  in- 
clude all  of  Irish  origin,  which  brackets,  pre- 
sumably include  Major  General  Dean,  now  In 
ground  command  In  Korea  All  minute  men 
and  women  are  by  Sir  Basils  standard,  not 
decent  Americans.  The  facts  are  very  dif- 
ferent: few  democratic  Americans  when  made 
aware  of  the  true  situation  In  northern  Ire- 
land were  found  to  approve.  I  placed  the 
Special  Power-  Act  In  the  hands  of  several 
Judges  whom  I  met  at   receptions,  etc  .   and 

1  was  amazed  at  the  instant  horrified  repu- 
diation of  that  instrument  as  being  un- 
American  in  the  extreme  On  the  night 
when  Sir  Basil  Brooke  spoke  to  a  carefully 
hand-picked  Anglo-American  group  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand picketers  paraded  around  the  hotel  for 

2  hours  on  a  cold  evening  bearing  appro- 
priate slogans.  They  were  well-dressed, 
mostly  middle-aged,  orderly  American  citi- 
zens who  knew  well  what  they  were  doing 

and  against  what  they  were  protesting.  They 
were  striking  a  blow  for  democracy  as  they 
knew  it. 

I  Will  not  bore  you  with  a  record  of  Sir 
Basil  Brooke's  travels.  President  Truman 
he  did  nqt  see.  All  America  heard  that  one 
of  his  forebears  burnt  the  White  House. 
That  Joke  recoiled.  Chicago  heard  it  said 
that,  at  a  reception  there,  he  told  his  neigh- 
bors the  funny  story  of  the  two  soidlers,  one 
of  whom  asiced  the  other  if  he  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  the  King  of  England  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  differ- 
ence ippa.ently  lay  In  the  fact  that  the  King 
of  England  had  a  father — decent  Americans 
were  not  amused  His  press  conferences  were 
not  always  easy,  the  Special  Powers  Act  hung 
round  his  neck  much  as  the  Albatros-  hung 
about  the  ancient  mariner's.  I  caught  up 
with  this  Goliath  in  Chicago,  because  the 
mayor  received  t'ir  Basil  Brooke:  so  the  en- 
raged Irish  insisted  that  their  man.  myself, 
be  received,  too  I  felt  sorry  for  the  mayor 
by  the  time  he  was  through  with  Ulster  free 
and  unfree. 

But  in  terms  of  publicity  and  news  space. 
the  League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland  killf.<l 
Goliath  dead  in  Chicago. 

The  West  Coast  challenged  him  to  visit. 
He  declined.  I  went  instead.  His  non-ap- 
pearance there  was  not  unnoticed  by  decent 
Americans. 

Early  in  his  tour  he  began  to  fade  out  as 
news.  The  fact  was  that  beyond  saying  how 
nice  it  was  to  be  British,  he  said  little  the 
press  could  bite  on. 

I,  en  the  other  hand  had  good  and  Inter- 
esting press  conferences.  Everywhere  press 
men  were  anxious  to  get  the  hand  of  the 
strategic  aspect  of  partition  and  the  way 
United  States  security  was  compromised  by 
It.  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  by  the  way.  stressed 
that  if  the  United  States  of  America  was  at 
war  Ulster  would  be  at  war.  he  forgot  to 
point  out.  but  I  did  it  for  him.  that  as  pait 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Northern  Ireland 
had  no  say  in  either  peace  or  war.  The 
British  Parliament  decides  that  one.  He 
avoided  saying  whether  in  the  event  of  war 
Northern  Ireland  would  have  conscription 

The  press  was  also  interested  m  tlie  special 
powers  act.  So  also  were  C(jn?res6men.  even 
those  not  normally  aflecied  by  Irish  affairs. 
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1  spoke  at  W«?w  Tcirk.  WtUburgh,  W»*hinic- 
t4«,  BaJUmort.  Clnclunmu.  Cbteaco.  Prcnri- 
dcoc«.  Boaum,  Smn  Francisco  «n<l  U:«  An- 
gtkm,  1  flew  weU  OTW  lOXOO  mile»— 1:»  Al- 
Unuc  both  wayB.  U  wa«  a  strenuout  tour 
minua  Umm  akto  to  relaxation  provided  for 
aoU»th  by  the  t**payex»  both  pro  and  anU 
IrtlADd  o<  Mortbern  LrtUnd. 

I  did  not  go  to  Canada,  tbere  wiM  do  need— 
itoa  OovcrrusMnt  ct  Canada  »iad  already 
summed  up  Ooilatn  or  what  waa  left  of  him. 
Bad  b*  baen  concerned  aoUly  wiih  the  al- 
faU»  ol  m«  parly  »*  »  minority  group  Iji  Ire- 
land he  woiiid  have  been  legitimate iy  en- 
g«apH  in  a  way  Ixlahmen  uxidcrzutud.  but  it 
U  necawary  to  atreaa  the  point  that  Sir  Ba«U 
«-aa  net  speaking  aolely  in  the  lnter«:»u  of 
bla  mlnofi-y  group  but  w^ka  apholdmg  the 
right  orf  the  Brltlah  Government  to  rule  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

I  mamtaln  that  no  loyal  Irlahman  ahould 
diacus*  wll^  any  minority  repreeentatlve  the 
matter  of  Ireland's  unity  and  mte^ity.  That 
U  an  laaue  between  Iriah  and  Britiah.  but 
Bnxlu  apukc  aa  a  Briton  and  waa  ueaied 
tiierefore  aa  a  BrlUah  repreaeniaticn  He 
cannct  have  It  both  waya.  For  example. 
Lady  Brooke  la  reported  to  Uave  aaid  at  a 
women*  meeung  In  New  York  that  abe 
wiabcd  that  there  could  be  a  canal  dug 
around  the  sU  counties  and  the  aea  let  In 
to  make  an  Island  of  Northern  IrelaiKl. 
■  *  *  Such  people  xrannot  call  themeelvea 
Iriah,  in  Ireland  tiMy  eerve  Brittun  alone. 
Ireland  never. 

The  important  taak  lor  u*  was  to  use 
Brooke's  tour  as  a  lever  for  reopening  the 
Hlbcrno-Dnlted  Kingdom  issue,  st)  as  to  for- 
tify tl^e  freshly  revived  American -Irish  or- 
ganla&tlona  everywhere.  These  are  formid- 
aUe  allies  grouped  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  ihe  American  League  for  an  Undi- 
vided Ireland.  Thu  redoubtable  body  oper- 
ates not  piirely  In  the  Intereau  of  seeing 
justice  done  in  Ireland  on  the  general  Amer- 
ican principles,  but  also  in  the  general  In- 
ter«»t  of  American  security.  »Uate«lc»l  and 
flnanctal.  I  mu:>t  repeat  that  lu  outlook  la 
not  Iriah  but  American.  Among  oth«!r  ac- 
tlvlUes  It  operates  a  lobby  In  the  American 
Congrws  which  serves  to  counteract  the  very 
powerful  British  InAuences  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon.  The  league  s 
effect  was  strongly  demonstrated  In  the  Fo- 
guty  rasoJutlon  on  Marwhall  aid  to  Great 
BrlUln.  action  which  is  now  leading  to  the 
coniilderatlon  by  Congreas  ol  a  wider-based 
reeoiuUon  approving  the  unification  of  Ire- 
land under  an  Irish  Government  and  the 
ceaaatlon  of  United  Kingdom  Interference 
in  Iriali  alZairs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
address  I  m^ide  to  the  Overseas  Wrlurs  Club 
on  my  arrival  in  Washington  has  been 
placed  on  the  CoNcaKsaxoMAt.  Rxcotn  aa 
being  of  national  Importance  to  the  con- 
duct of  a/Talrs  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. That  was  a  very  great  compliment  to 
Ireland.  It  was  also  valuable  for  that  ad- 
dress emphastre  '  the  strategic  weakness  of 
a  partitioned  Ireland. 

It  win  thereafter  be  seen  that  I  did  not 
go  to  the  States  In  a  negative  attitude,  to 
contradict  a  man  whose  sole  status  In  a 
united  Ireland  would  be  the  leader  of  a  pro- 
BrltiKh  minority,  tmt  to  use  the  publicity 
•o  generously  pmvlded  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  presenting  Ireland's 
case  ugamst  the  United  Klrgdum,  and  Ire- 
land's poeltlon  In  the  Atlantic  community 
to  an  audience  wider  than  Is  normally 
reached  by  Irish  speakers  visiting  the  States. 
I  was  also  able  to  develop  the  Important 
but  secondary  isetje.  that  of  the  mlsgovem- 
roent  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present 
regime  in  Northern  Ireland 

Decent  people  In  the  United  States  of 
America  have  no  longer  any  excuse  for  not 
kii  wmt?  of  the  special  powers  act.  of 
unionist  t'errvraandertng,  of  the  Immense 
and  whiUy  diiproj^  rtiunate  poll'  cal  police 
force,  wlu   ti   i*   in  fact  the  Dro-BrltUh  ele- 


ments pr.vate  army  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
They  heard  of  political  discrimination,  of  the 
avovred  intenUon  to  liquidate  awkward  F>c- 
litlcal  majorities. 

A  secondary  object  of  Brooke  s  tour  was 
avowedly  to  attract  American  Industry  to  tiie 
six  counties.  Several  interested  Americana 
did  comnMOt  on  the  risks  attendant  on  open- 
ing up  in  so  unsettled  a  political  situation, 
whicii  they  felt  quite  outwclijhed  the  advan- 
tage of  governmental  access  and  special 
privilege  curiously  proffered  by  Brooke. 
Tbey  also  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  consult  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land proper  before  investing  In  the  United 
Kingdom  zone  of  Ireland. 

One  last  line  of  British  propaganda  needa 
menUon.  U  was  suggested  that  there  was 
»t>me  analogy  between  the  border  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  border  In  Ulste-.  BrocHe  Is  weak  on 
hUtory.  Canada  and  tbe  United  Slates  were 
at  no  time  one  country  under  one  adminis- 
tration. IX  within  the  laai  35  years  thu  had 
been  the  case  and  Canada  had  been  torn 
out  ot  a  greater  United  States  of  America  by 
a  foreign  power,  leaving  North  America  par- 
titioned and  weakened,  would  not  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  by  now 
gone  to  war  to  regain  what  was  rightly  their 
own?  There  la  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
would.  Just  aa  they  went  to  war  to  preserve 
the  Union  from  the  partition  policy  of  the 
goccdlnij  States.  Americans  know  well  that 
the  act  of  Union,  vhlch  deprived  Ireland  of 
Its  parliament,  was  enacted  to  prevent  Ire- 
land going  tbe  republican  way  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Fiance.  They  also 
know  that  In  Northern  Ireland  we  see  the 
final  stage  of  that  Inlquitotis  act. 


Paul  M.  Herzog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  umnraortA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  ^legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20 \  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimou^  conseiit  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
three  editorials  paying  tribute  to  the 
hmh  public  service  of  Mr.  Paul  M  Herrog 
as  Charman  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  and  commending  him  lor 
his  willinuness  to  continue  to  give  of  his 
wLsdoHi  and  e.xperience  in  these  troublcti 
times. 

There  beinjf  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Uie  Washington  Star  of  July  31.  1(>501 
Ml.  Hca/oc  JSTATs  On 

President  Truman  paid  an  unusual  tribute 
to  Paul  M.  Herrog  In  appointing  him  to  an- 
other term  as  Chairman  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board 

The  President  revealed  In  a  letter  that  ho 
hat'i  twice  drafted  Mr.  Herrog  to  stay  on  the 
Job  over  the  Chairman's  insistence  that  he 
should  return  to  private  life.  Mr.  Herzog 
has  been  anxious  to  leave  the  Government 
for  personal  reasons 

It  was  the  kind  of  lei»er  a  President  usually 
leeems  only  for  a  departing  public  servant 
In  reluctantly  acceptin)?  his  reslsrnatlon. 
The  President  referred  to  Mr  Herzok;'B  excep- 
tional quallflratlona  for  his  Job.  and  con- 
cluded by  saylnK  he  had  no  recrnirse  In  these 
truubletl  times  exi  eut  t  ai«k  the  litbor  Board 
Cnaliiiian   "lo  continue  to  irlve  vour  Govern- 


ment the  benefit  of  your  wlsdcnn  and  long 
experience." 

Mr.  Her»og.  who  la  43  came  to  ^***2lr**^ 
6  years  a?o  after  service  first  ss  a  ^^^^> 
then  ss  chairman,  of  the  New  Ycrt  Sff 
L.^b«^r  Relations  Board.  He  has  served  the 
NLRB  during  one  of  the  most  dllBcult  periods 
of  iu  15-vear  existence.  Three  years  ago. 
the  Board,  which  had  been  administering 
the  prolaboe  Wasmer  Act.  was  caUed  up-  n 
to  administer  and  interpret  the  more  evenly 
balanced  Talt-Hartley  Act. 

The  trat^nion  was  not  an  easy  one  to  make. 
And  Mr.  Hemut  seems  to  have  accomplished 
it  w»»h  a  minimum  of  valid  criticism  ftom 
either  labor  or  management. 

IProm    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

August   1.    19501 

Neeoxs  Whxbx  Hx   Is? 

The  President  has  nominated  Paul  M. 
Herzog  for  a  second  full  term  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Lalxir  Relations  Board  and  has 
persuaded  him.  if  confirmed,  to  forego  his  in- 
tention to  return  to  private  life. 

The  Job,  m  many  ways,  is  a  thankless  one. 
And  the  poet  is  often  a  hot  spot— particularly 
of  late.  As  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  at- 
tack en  the  board  by  Its  general  counsel,  Rob- 
ert L.  Denham,  and  the  later  fight  In  Congress 
over  whether  the  NLRB  and  Its  counsel 
should  continue  Independent  of  each  other, 
Mr.  Herro*;  wss  drawn  Into  a  maelstrom  of 
controversy. 

The  vigor  with  which  employer  groups 
backed  Mr.  Denham  thrust  upon  Mr.  Herzog 
the  appearance  of  l>elng  prolabor— a  role 
which  would  hardly  serve  the  Interests  of 
good  labor-management  relations  at  any 
time.  Mr.  Herrog.  as  we  understand  him.  Is 
not  prolabor.  He  does,  however,  under- 
stand labor  and  gives  a  receptive  hearing  to 
Its  side  of  a  case. 

In  view  of  labor's  solid  convlcticm  that 
Mr.  Denham  represents  management's  Inter- 
ests In  the  dual  set-up.  it  U  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  retain  Mr.  Herzog's  Judicial  tem- 
perament and  long  experience  to  help  hold 
the  l>alance. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.^   Cotirler-Journal 

of  Jul>  36,  19501 

TsLXirr  and  Exfewiwce  That  Cannot  Be 

SPaazD 

Capable  public  serrants  are  hard  to  get 
and  easy  to  lose.  President  Truman,  who 
knows  that  story  all  too  well.  Is  unwilling 
to  let  Paul  M  Herwjg  leave  the  National 
Lat>or  Relations  Board.  He  has  l?een  Chair- 
man since  1945  He  wanted  to  resign  In 
August,  but  Truman  has  nominated  him  for 
another  5- year  term. 

Herzog  is  that  rarest  of  Individuals — s 
genuine  expert  on  labor  relations  who  has 
maintained  a  degree  of  Impartiality.  His 
fiiimeas  la  bis  greatest  asset.  Nest  comes 
his  experience,  which  u  remarkable  for  a 
man  who  will  be  only  44  next  month.  He 
has  been  In  public  service  a'most  constantly 
since  1933.  He  has  ridden  the  crest  of  the 
swift-running  tide  of  labor  legislation  that 
has  swept  America  In  the  past  two  decades. 

He  began  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  old 
National  Lalwr  Board,  by  appointment  of 
Senator  Wagner,  In  1933.  In  1937  he  Joined 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
en  Its  formation.  There  he  served  as  chair- 
man under  both  Democratic  Governor  Leh- 
man and  Republican  Governor  Dewey.  He 
left  the  board  only  to  go  Into  the  Nary  in 
World  War  II  Governor  Dewey  paid  him 
this  tribute  on  his  ref<lgnatlon :  "Under  your 
leadership  the  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  Impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  built 
a  great  record  In  solving  the  problems  of 
employers  and  employees.  The  board  has 
served  as  a  model  of  good  administration.** 

President  Truman  appointed  Henog  chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  the  old  Warner  Act  of  1W5.  and  re- 
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appointed  him  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
In  1947.  The  second  appointment  was  a 
told  gesture  of  confidence.  Herzog  had 
oppoaed  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  urged  the  President  to  veto  it.  Yet 
TtUBian  felt  so  sure  of  the  Board  chairman's 
fairness  that  he  sent  him  back  to  continue 
his  Job  under  the  new  law  when  It  pas&ed 
over  the  President's  veto. 

•Tiius.  the  Federal  Government  has  kept 
the  ser\lces  of  a  man  whose  experience  Is 
not  eqd.iled  In  his  new,  vital,  and  compli- 
cated held  The  trials  of  such  a  Job  require 
a  Hercules  for  strength  and  a  Job  lor  pa- 
tience. Through  It  all.  Paul  Herzog  has  kept 
his  hair,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  his  addic- 
tion to  pipe  smoking. 

His  persistently  youthful  appearance  con- 
ceals a  mature  philosophy.  "Labor  and 
management  had  to  adjust  themselves  io 
more  new  rules  since  1932  than  during  the 
entire  preceding  century,"  he  observes.  "Is 
i:  any  wonder  that  Government,  labor,  and 
industry — all  three  of  them — have  deviated 
at  times  from  the  Ideal  course,  or  that  Irri- 
tation and  confusion  have  occasionally  been 
the  order  of  the  day?"  His  conclusion  Is 
that  "such  aberrations  are  part  of  the  price 
a  democratic  nation  should  gladly  pay  for 
the  right  to  experiment  with  its  Institu- 
tions." 


Geroian  Steel  Scrap  to  Russia 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  KINGSUND  MACY 

OF    .NEW    Y     RK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent  United 
Press  news  release,  the  headline  o.  which 
reads  "Germans  selling  scrap  to  Reds. 
United  States  dealers  charge."  It  will 
be  recalled  how  insistent  I  have  been 
over  the  past  few  years  with  respect  to 
bringing  back  steel  scrap  from  the  Ger- 
man Ruhr  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
only  on  June  12  that  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House: 

I  h..ve  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  In  western  Germany  a 
huge  stockpile  of  lust  thi  kind  of  steel  scrap 
we  particularly  need.  Common  sense  sl.ould 
have  dictated  a  greater  use  of  homecoming 
empty  bottoms  resulting  from  carrying  relief 
to  westeru  Europe  for  transferring  this  stock 
pile  from  a  highly  expoped  position  to  a  more 
protected  and  much  more  advantageously 
useful  one  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now.  in  the  uppers  of  yesterday  a 
Uaited  Press  despatch  reveals  certain 
facts  which  make  it  evident  that  my 
fears  were  not  ill-grounded.  I  quote  the 
dispatch,  as  follows: 

FRANKnntT.  August  15. — Angry  American 
steel-scrap  dealers  accused  West  German 
Government  ofDcials  and  industrialists  today 
of  sabotaging  the  United  States  rearmament 
program  by  slashing  exports  to  America  so 
they  can  sell  more  to  Russian  satellite  coun- 
tries. 

The  Americans  said  the  action  was  outright 
sabotage  and  will  add  nUlllons  of  dollars  to 
the  present  price  tag  on  United  States  re- 
armament expenditures. 

The  scrap  dealers  cabled  a  protest  to  high 
ofBclals  in  Washington  over  the  signature  of 
D.  J.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  Scrap  Iron  & 
Steel  Import  Corp..  New  York,  largest  United 
States  dealer  in  scrap. 


"Soviet  satellite  countries,"  the  protest 
said,  "are  obtaining  the  major  part  of  the 
available  scrap  supply."  It  said  United 
States  efforts  to  buy  scrap  were  hamstrung 
by  newly  Imposed  West  German  Government 
restrictions. 

The  protest  was  cabled  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson.  Under  Secretary  W. 
Stuart  Symington,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson.  and  Senator  Millard  Tydlngs.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  scrap  dealers  said  they  protested  to 
United  States  HiRh  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many John  J.  McCloy  but  that  he  said  the 
restrictions  were  purely  a  German  affair. 

The  basis  for  their  complaint  waa  the  can. 
cellatlon  by  the  West  German  Government  of 
a  license  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
of  SJa.OOO  tons  of  first  quality.  hea\'y  melting 
steel.  Th^  cancellation  was  made  after  the 
former  Allied  Joint  Export-Import  Agency 
turned  its  operations  over  to  the  West  Ger- 
man Government. 

American  buyers  then  were  given  a  license 
for  150,000.000  tons  of  steel  scrap,  but  on  Au- 
gust 1  Germany  announced  a  sharp  restric- 
tion of  scrap  export  and  advised  contractors 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  reduced  ship- 
ment:, could  be  high-grade  melting  scrap. 

The  remainder,  under  the  German  restric- 
tions, would  have  to  be  inferior  grades.  The 
dealers  said  the  inferior  grades  would  be  use- 
less to  American  mills  and  too  expensive  to 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  dealers  charged,  220.000 
tons  of  high-grade  scrap  have  been  moved  to 
iron  curtain  countries  under  trade  agree- 
ments the  West  German  Government  con- 
tinues to  honor. 

The  scrap  dealers  said  curtailment  of  Ger- 
man shipments  will  skyrocket  American  do- 
mestic scrap  prices  from  its  present  price  of 
Just  over  $40  a  ton  to  tSO  or  $60  They  said 
the  cost  of  the  present  $23,000,000,000  Amer- 
ican rearmament  program  will  soar  propor- 
tionately. 

Experts  estimate  that  Germany  has  about 
10,000,000  tons  of  steel  scrap  In  reserve. 


Tlie  Adiriinistration's  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  a 
timely  and  pertinent  editorial  from  the 
San  Francisco  E.xaminer.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thi  Administration's  Dctt 

President  Truman  is  asking  Congress  to 
provide  $10,486,976,000  m  new  mllilarv-  funds, 
and  to  meet  part  of  the  requisition  by  levy- 
ing $5,000,000,000  in  new  or  Increased  taxes. 

The  President  wants  the  $10,000,000,000 
because,  as  the  little  was  in  Korea  suddenly 
demonstrated,  our  national  defense  Is  inade- 
quate, although  we  have  expended  In  4  years 
of  peace  $50,000,000,000  for  nulitary  purptjses. 

Our  unreadiness  to  meet  promptly  a  so- 
called  ix)lice  action  In  an  area  as  limited  as 
South  Korea  Indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  no  wise  use  of  the  Immense 
funds  it  has  already  had. 

So  the  administration  wants  more  money 
to  do  what  it  should  have  done  before. 

And.  of  course.  Congress  will  assign  the 
funds,   if   no  better  way  can   be   found. 

But  there  Is  a  better  way— or,  at  least,  one 
that  should  have  priority. 


For  how  has  It  happened  that  the  admin- 
istration now  calls  for  war  taxes  to  meet  us 
military  needs?    . 

Actually,  we  have  continued  on  a  war-t:.x 
basis  ail  during  the  peace — or  cold-vmr — 
period. 

The  excise  war  taxes  have  never  t>een  re- 
pealed or  reduced. 

The  personal  Income  and  corpcration  taxes 
have  remained  at  high  levels. 

Payroll  tajces  still  flow  Into  the  Treasury. 

Consequently,  new  war  taxes  must  be 
added  to  the  war  taxes  already  In  effect, 
which  have  been  retained  ever  sij>ice  the  last 
war  ceased. 

This  happens  partly  because  of  the  New 
Deal's  gross  mismanagement  of  defense 
expenditures. 

It  happens  more  largely  because  of  the 
New  Deal's  extravagant  expenditures  for  non- 
military  purposes. 

Obviously — and  In  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  current  deficit — the  primary  de- 
fense need  is  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
expenditures  and  put  to  defense  uses  the 
sums  retrieved. 

If  this  be  done,  no  tax  Increase  would  be 
Justifiable  at  this  time,  since  the  admin- 
istration would  have  in  hand  the  $5,000.- 
000.000   which   it   seeks   In   new   taxes. 

If  the  Job  were  well  done,  the  adminis- 
tration might  have  even  the  whole  $10,000.- 
OOO.OOO  desired  for  military  requirements — 
and  perhaps  enough  besides  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Until  the  administration  Is  willing  to  make 
some  political  sacrifices  for  national  secu- 
rity, its  demands  for  sacrifices  by  the  public 
are  made  with  very  ill  grace. 


From  the  Korean  Fighting  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

f'F    NIW    JFRSFT 

IN  THE  HOL'sE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  HOWEUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  lo  present  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  a  ktier  I  have 
today  received  from  one  of  the  youn? 
men  in  my  district,  now  with  the  fij-'htm? 
forces  in  Korea.  The  writer  is  Staff  Sat. 
George  W.  Spreng.  whose  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jo.seph  Spreng  live  m  Moores- 
town.  N.  J.  Sergeant  Spreng  spent 
about  a  year  in  Korea  with  the  Korean 
military  advisory  group  prior  to  the 
North  Korean  invasion  of  the  South  and 
wrote  to  me  at  intervals  to  describe  the 
work  of  our  advisory  group  there  In 
all  of  his  correspondence,  Sertfeant 
Spreng  has  prai.sed  most  highly  the  Ko- 
rean soldier  and  the  civilian  citizens  of 
South  Korea;  they  have  won  his  respect 
and  admiration  for  their  couraKe  and 
their  perseverance  under  difficulty  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Memtjers  par- 
ticularly to  the  section  of  Sergeant 
Spreng "s  letter  which  praises  the  Ko- 
rean soldiers  in  battle — this  refutes  most 
effectively  the  Commumst-mspired  re- 
ports that  the  South  Korean  soldiers  do 
not  want  to  fight.  Sergeant  Spreng  s 
letter  follows: 

IProm  the   Korean   fighting   front] 

Uiso.NC    Auguxt  7.  1950. 

Honorable  Sib:  I  received  your  most  wel- 
come letter.  I  am  serving  now  on  detachfd 
service  from   Corps  of   ia^lueers    with   ti^a 
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Korean  Corps:  I  h»w  be*n  given  this 
Milinimrnt  becauae  there  la  a  tbortaice  of 
ensineerlng  oflteers.  I  have  applied  to  have 
Xh»  commlMton  which  I  hel<1  during  the  last 
war  renewed  tut  I  have  found  on  occMlon 
that  lack  of  rank  Is  a  handicap  when  deallig 
with  the  Korean  «oldler«. 

Thln»pi  »tai  look  dark,  but  I'm  very  opti- 
mtaUc  about  the  favorable  outcome  of  the 
•ituailon  To  me  It  Is  a  question  of  having 
the  no»n  and  equipment  to  exploit  it  break- 

tbrou^b.  The  North  Koreans  are  get  tint!; 
ready  for  a  knock-out  punc^.  but  I  feel  sure 
we  cian  hold  them.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to 
make  a  similar  attempt  from  our  side. 

Pi3fcholoeically  our  American  unit*  were 
unprepared  for  war  when  first  committed 
They  ar*-  getting  a  Utile  hardened  now  and 
are  making  a  better  showing  than  at  Orst. 
The  South  Korean  aoldlera  are  doing  a  fine 
)ob:  we  are  proud  of  what  they  have  been 
able  to  do  with  the  equipment  they've  had 
to  do  It  with  American  aoldlera  and  the 
American  people  ahould  be  told  atxnit  how 
the  Korean  aoldler  Is  ftehtlng. 

From  what  I  ve  observed  of  our  American 
fighting  uniu  aent  here  from  Japan,  meet 
were  under  strength  and  not  fully  equipped. 
Which  la  not  unusual  with  an  occupation 
mlMlon.  and  a  ahortafc  of  funds  for  equip- 
ment. However,  I  l)eUeve  the  Korean  situa- 
tion proves  that  ail  American  units  retained 
on  active  duty  even  In  jeac-ilme  should  be 
at  full  alrength.  fully  equipped  and  under- 
going all  tviM>s  of  climatic  training,  then  we 
win  be  ready  with  troops  for  any  emergency, 
any  place,  any  time 

Bight  now  Im  sweating  It  out,  trying  to 
get  some  demolitions.  I've  uaed  up  all  de- 
molitions In  my  two  Infantry  dlvl'^lons,  plus 
that  of  my  reecue  corpe  In  our  latest  retro- 
grade movement  Our  supporting  de(H)t  Is 
all  out.  too,  so  we  are  trying  to  get  aume  on 
hand  to  replace  our  depleted  stock.  We  are 
using  anti-tank  and  anil-personnel  mines 
quite  extensively  to  try  to  slow  up  North 
Korean  urmor  and  Infantry. 

I  hope  yuu  receive  this  In  good  lime.    I  am 
hurrying  to  catch  the  mall  courier  who  is 
goliig  to  the  rear.     I  will  keep  you  advised 
about  the  fighting  and  our  progress. 
Respectfully. 

OtoauB  W.  SPTNCt. 


Importafce   of    Stofkpi'in^    M'r:»ra!i   and 
Metals  Fmaily  Recosjnized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  CIMR  ENGLE 


t;k    1  AL'.t      H' 


IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  RKPK! .'  K.N  :  ATI 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California  Mr.  Si^eak- 
«r,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Augiiit  12. 
1950.  MarquLs  Childs  in  a  column  entitled 
"Lagging  Stockpile"  says  that — 

Od«  of  the  things  that  almost  no  one  In 
Washington  talks  about — publicly — Is  the 
status  of  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials. 

Apparently  Mr  Child.s  ha.s  not  been 
following  the  record,  becau.se  my  com- 
mitH'e  has  been  talklntj  about  the  situ- 
ation of  our  stockpile  for  many  months. 
At  pre.sent  there  are  three  bilLs  to  aid 
th»>  production  of  critical  and  strategic 
minerals  and  metals  bogged  down  In  the 
Rules  Committee.  On  two  oeeaslons 
during  this  Con«ies.s  wp  had  messures 
on  the  floor  tor  loiuMiit'i  ai  jii  and  in  both 
instancr.-,  u.ul-  ir.r.i-iures  were  defeated. 


During  the  dlscns-sion  of  those  bills,  the 
situation  of  our  strategic  stockpile  was 
clearly  and  bluntly  explained  to  the 
House  and  to  the  NaUon.  In  addition, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
DtruHAMl  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
PDrce*?  Subcommittee  dealing  with  the 
stockpile  of  critical  and  strategic  min- 
erals and  metals  has  held  numerous 
hearings  and  made  many  statements  on 
the  floor  in  regard  to  shortages  in  the 
stcckpile.  Last  week  when  the  Defea-^e 
Production  Act  of  1950  was  before  the 
Hou.«e,  the  matter  of  the  stockpile  was 
di5cus.sed  and  I  secured  an  amendment 
to  that  bill  which  would  aid  in  the  ex- 
ploration, development  and  mining  of 
critical  and  strategic  minerals  and 
metals.  However,  Mr.  Childs  article  Is 
very  timely  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has 
called  attention  again  to  this  vitally  im- 
portant matter.  His  column  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  follows: 

Laccinc  SrocKPn-E — Foot  Dkacciko  Ovm 
Mahcancsk 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

One  of  the  things  that  almost  no  one  In 
Washington  talks  about— publicly— Is  the 
status  of  stockpUe  of  strategic  materials. 
This  is  a  grisly  kind  of  secret  because  no- 
body wants  to  expose  the  deficiencies  to 
public  view. 

On  vital  materials  such  as  aluminum, 
copper,  manganete.  tin  *nd  rubber,  the 
totals  give  no  comfort  at  oil.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  truly  frighteuliig.  It  U  very 
much  lUe  the  story  of  t'le  early  years  of 
World  War  II  when  raw  material  deficiencies 
caused  such  harrowing  concern  as  Na^  sub- 
marines sank  American  cargo  ships  almost 
at  wlU. 

In  view  of  this.  It  Is  astonishing  to  dis- 
cover a  behind-the-scenes  dispute  in  which 
the  same  old  forces  seem  to  be  dragging  an- 
chor. The  dispute  Is  over  manganese,  one 
of  the  scarcest  metals  and  one  that  Is  nljfco- 
lutely  essential,  it  Is  the  "cement'  that 
must  go  Into  every  bit  of  steel  that  Is  made. 

The  only  country  In  the  world  with  large 
known  deposits  of  high-grade  manganese  Is 
Soviet  Russia.  In  the  pa«t  a  considerable 
iih.ire  of  our  Import*  has  come  from  Rii6:>la. 
But  In  the  past  2  years  this  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  trickle. 

That  has  made  it  Imperative  to  develop 
new  sources  of  supply.  A  group  of  engineer 
promoters  came  to  Washington  to  urge  de- 
velopment of  manganese  deposits  their  com- 
pany tiad  staked  out  in  New  Mexico.  They 
were  i  ot  a."«king  for  Government  loans  or 
aid.  But  they  did  want  a  contract  from 
the  Government  agreeing  In  advance  to  buy 
the  ore  they  produced  at  a  sulOclent  price. 

Because  the  New  Mexican  deposits  are  not 
so  rich  as  the  ore  Importefl  from  Russia,  the 
processing  cost  is  naturally  higher.  The  in- 
dependent company  proposed  to  Install  a 
prof^esslng  furnace — these  are  in  siirplu.s  left 
over  from  World  War  II— at  Uenung,  N.  Mex.. 
to  do  the  Job. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  In 
view  of  the  scute  ahortage  of  a  metal  that 
is  In  reality  mors  precious  than  the  gold 
hoarded  In  Fort  Kiiin.  But,  just  as  In  World 
War  II.  the  company's  representatives  In 
Washington  found  oAclals  either  strangely 
reluctant  ot.  In  some  Instances,  deliberately 
obstructive. 

They  became  convinced  that  this  was  due 
to  the  Influence  of  the  world  steel  cartel 
which  hiis  long  dominated  the  manganese 
pictiL't"  rhe  United  Stutes  Steel  Corp.  had 
pushed  the  development  of  a  manganese 
project  In  the  Oold  Coast  of  Africa.  This 
was  a  high  producer  But  In  the  first 
montlis  of  World  War  II  only  5  out  of  100 


shipments  escaped  German  subs,  according 
to  one  report. 

The  mysterious  dragging  of  feet  continued. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  lost  a  report  on  the 
extent  of  the  manganese  deposits  In  the 
Southwest  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer  was  urging  development  of  man- 
ganese In  BrazU.  Jess  Larson,  AdmlrUtra- 
tor  of  the  key  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  his  aides  talked  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  New  Mexican  development  and 
the  poKslblllty  that  the  Independent  com- 
panv  might  lose  money. 

At  thU  point  the  frustrated  promoters  told 
their  story  to  two  ofBclato  who  Immediately 
saw  Its  significance.  One  was  fenatcr  CiM*- 
TON  ANDERstiN.  of  Ncw  Mexlco.  the  other 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman 

AN-unrsoN  promptly  began  to  Investigate. 
He  says  that  what  he  found  out  startled  him. 
One  maneaneae  mine  in  the  Southwest  was 
bought  up  by  a  large  company  and  promptly 
closed  down  A  rich  deposit  In  Mexico,  Just 
across  the  United  States  txjrder.  had  gone 
undeveloped  because  the  price  offered  by  the 
Bteel-m«nganese  cartel  was  Impossibly  low. 
Chapman,  who  for  several  months  had 
been  riding  the  Munitions  Beard  about  the 
need  to  build  up  stockpiles,  put  his  Influence 
behind  the  New  MeHcan  project.  There  Is 
every  likelihood  now  that  a  contract  will  be 
signed  for  100.000  tons  of  ore  from  the 
Southwest. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Representative 
Wn.Bt'B  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  put  a  statement 
In  the  CoNCREssioNAi.  Rxcoco  that  the  stock- 
pile of  manganese  was  then  1.840.000  tons, 
little  more  than  a  year's  supply  at  the  then 
level  of  production  and  prob..bIy  less  than 
that  with  tlie-  present  record  use  of  steel. 
Edward  Newton,  a  mining  enelneer  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
testified: 

"I  urge  that  further  consideration  be  given 
to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  continuing  the 
Investigation  of  processes  of  realizing  the 
potential  wealth  that  lies  In  the  manganese 
depc^lts  of  this  country.  We  are  tackling  a 
difficult  problem  and  one  in  which  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  supplies  is  against  lU. 
but  it  is  a  patrlutlc  and  selflsb  duty  to  try 
to  develop  uur  own  Industry  and  through 
public  and  private  stlmulaticn  the  work 
should  be  continued  " 

That  advice  waa  given  in  1919 


Postal  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

Vt    M.v-.s.^i.  MUbtTlb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  "nVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1950 

Mr  PHlLBlN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
cast  my  vote  avaiust  adjournment  and 
regard  it  as  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  priviiege, 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
author. 

II  I  had  not  been  fully  convinced  that 
the  postal  service  and  the  Nation  were 
being  severely  penalized  by  the  drastic 
order  of  curtailment  is.sued  by  the  De- 
partment. I  would  not  have  oripinally  in- 
troduced the  companion  bill,  which  fs 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  one  pend- 
ing before  the  House. 

Let  us  embrace  this  opp^niunity  to  re- 
scind the  unwise  order  which,  if  contin- 
ued, will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
postal  service  It  is  dally  inflecting  un- 
warranted   and    unnecessary    hardship 


upon  faithful  employees  of  the  postal 
■enrlce.  We  cannot  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition. 

This  is  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 
and  our  people  are  entitled  to  have  the 
greatest,  best  and  most  efficient  postal 
service.  To  restrict  this  service  at  this 
time  is  not  economy;  it  is  foolhardy  pen- 
ury. It  will,  in  the  end.  be  far  more  cost- 
ly to  the  Government,  as  well  as  damag- 
ing to  the  industrial,  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  of  the  Nation  and  harmful 
to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  sons  and 
patriotic  people  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  this  order  is 
a  retrogressive,  detrimental  measure.  It 
is  the  clear  duty  of  this  Hou?^e.  in  my 
judcment,  to  vote  to  rescind  it.  I  urj^e 
prompt,  speedy  action,  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  manifest,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  its  desire  to  restore  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  a  satisfactory  basis  which  will  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  employees 
and  public  alike  and  result  in  efficiency 
and  dispatch  in  handling  the  communi- 
cations of  the  American  p>eopIe  of  every 
class  and  station.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  lamentably  unwise  and  unsound  sit- 
uation be  corrected  forthwith. 


Republican  Advance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  RFPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Frank 
R   Kent: 
The   GasAT   Game   or   PoLmcs — Rxpubucan 

AOVANOE 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Washinctow,  August  5 — Politically  ob- 
servant persons  miut  have  noted  that  since 
the  1948  election  every  lew  monttis  there 
arises  a  new  "Republican  movement"  spon- 
sored by  more  or  less  well-known,  but  very 
seldom  potent,  party  figures,  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  'rehabilitate  and  recon- 
struct "  the  Republican  Party  along  "modern 
lines.  • 

Tills  performance  has  been  repeated  so 
often  as  to  have  now  reached  the  stage  where 
only  the  most  Incurably  credulous  take  It 
seriously.  The  most  recent  of  these  "move- 
ments"  calls  Itself  "The  Republican  Advance" 
and  Is  promoted  by  a  New  York  attorney 
named  Henry  Poor  and  a  Mr  Russell  Daven- 
port, once  briefly  In  the  public  eye  £is  an 
adviser  of  the  late  Wendell  Wlllkle.  Before 
that  It  was  Governor  Drlscoll.  of  New  Jersey, 
a- ho  called  for  a  Republican  "reconstruc- 
tion." And  l>efore  him  there  was  a  group 
which  wanted  to  be  to  the  Republican  Party 
what  the  so-called  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  are  to  the  Democratic  Party — an  odd 
ambition,  to  say  the  least. 

Every  one  of  these  movements  dtfTers  some- 
what from  the  others  but  basically  they  are 
Identical. 

Each  Is  hotly  denimclatory  of  the  Old 
Guard  and  vehemently  Insistent  upon  the 
party  gearing  Itself  to  the  times  and  facing 
the  future  with  a  broader  and  more  attrac- 
tive appeal.     Each  makes  lavish  use  of  the 


shopworn  and  meaningless  adjectives  lib- 
eral. progressi\-e,  and  constructive. 

They  are  all  strong  on  generalities  and  ex- 
tremely foggy  concerning  specific  facts. 
When  you  get  through  reading  their  verbose 
pronouncements,  including  the  indignant 
denial  that  they  propose  to.  me  too,  the 
old  Roosevelt  New  Deal  and  the  new  Truman 
welfare  state,  you  find  that  If  that  Isn't 
their  proposition  then  they  have  said  noth- 
ing whatsoever  and  the  uhole  business  is 
Wind. 

In  two  other  respects  these  efforts  for  Re- 
publican rehabUltatlon  are  exactly  the 
same: 

1.  They  seem  to  have  an  equally  unstable 
existence.  Some  slay  alive  longer  than 
others  but  soon  or  late  they  shruel  and  fall 
oS  the  vine. 

2.  Invariably,  they  secure  rather  important 
publicity  for  a  short  time.  Certainly,  a  sure 
way  for  a  Republican  to  get  publicity  is  to 
proclaim  himseir  a  liberal  and  e\pre&s  dis- 
content With  the  reactionary  party  leader- 
ship. 

He  does  not  have  to  have  a  program.  He 
docs  not  even  have  to  have  an  idea.  All  he 
has  to  do  Is  beat  his  breast  and  strike  the 
pose. 

At  once,  he  is  hailed  by  the  left-wing  and 
advanced  thinkers  among  the  columnlsis, 
commentators,  and  press  agents.  They  start 
In  to  make  a  hero  ofvhlm.  From  that  time 
on  he  is  referred  to  in  chorus  as  the  hard- 
hitting, clear-thinking.  Senator  So-and-So. 
or  the  able  and  Independent  Representative 
Thts-and-That. 

And  though,  unle.<:s  completely  stone- 
headed,  he  must  knew  that  these  journalistic 
greasers  are  unshakably  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal, 
and  welfare  slate  Democrats,  It  becomes  the 
mam  purpose  of  his  life  to  have  their  com- 
mendation continue. 

One  would  think  the  intelligent  among 
them  would  realize  they  are  l>ehavlng  like 
political  saps,  lending  themselves  to  Demo- 
cratic propaganda  alx)ut  the  desire  of  Re- 
publicans  to  return  to  the  Harding  and  Mc- 
Kinley  days  and  giving  encouragement  to 
such  old  political  frauds  as  Mr.  William 
Green,  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  who  regularly  de- 
nounces the  Republicans  as  bankrupt  of 
decent  principles  and  barren  of  political 
honor. 

Of  course,  this  talk  of  reactionary  lead- 
ership Is  the  cheapest  kind  of  claptrap. 

The  Republicans  did  not  lose  the  last  four 
elections  because  they  were  reactionary. 
They  lost  two  of  them  because  of  the  war 
and  the  other  two  because,  in  a  silly  effort 
to  outbid  and  outpromlse  the  Democrats. 
they  gave  the  voters  no  choice  between  lib- 
eralism and  conservatism. 

Twice  there  have  been  two  neglected  Is- 
sues upon  which  there  Is  strong  reason  to 
believe  they  could  have  won.  One  of  these 
IS  the  evil  effect  of  an  enormously  expanded 
Federal  machine,  the  weight  of  which  tends 
to  keep  the  administration  in  power  and 
the  tremendous  cost  of  which  has  brought 
us  close  to  economic  chaos. 

The  other  Is  the  shameful  subservience  of 
the  Democratic  administration  to  the  greedy 
labor  bosses,  whose  reckless  waves  of  strikes 
have  at  times  endangered  the  economic  life 
and  health  of  the  Nation. 

With  these  two  and  the  right  sort  of  can- 
didate, the  Republican  Party  can  afford  to 
disregard  these  bcresome  movements  to  ren- 
ovate and  redecorate  It.  It  does  not  need 
a  new  dress  or  a  new  look  or  new  principles 
or  a  new  program. 

It  does  need  fewer  men  who,  attracted  by 
publicity  bait,  can  be  lured  Into  attacking 
their  own  side  and  It  does  need  a  man  to 
nominate  2  years  from  now  who  can  Indict 
this  ad.mlnlstration  In  a  way  to  make  the 
people  see  clearly  what  has  been  done  to 
them. 


EuIIdozlng  Counsel 


EXTENSION  OF  RE-MARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Of   N::r.'NisiT.\ 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  :o\  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  1 
ask  unaniniou.'^  cou.->ent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  'BuIldozmL;  Counsel."  whicli  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Aupu.st 
5.  1950.  be  pnntt^  m  the  Appcndi.\  ol  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  printed,  as  follows; 

BULLOOZINC  COUKSKI. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Lalwr  Relations 
Board  has  had  to  ask  the  Circmt  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Cincinnati  to  disregard  a  brief 
filed  by  Its  general  counsel  Is.  to  use  Walter 
Lippmann's  phrase,  the  grand  piano  that 
broke  the  camel's  back.  In  this  case.  In- 
volving the  Vulcan  Forging  Co  and  the  CIO 
United  Auto  Workers.  General  Counsel  Den- 
ham  Ignored  the  specific  Instructions  of  the 
NLRB  not  to  present  the  particular  brief. 
The  friction  between  Mr.  Denham  and  the 
NLRB  is  "old  hat."  but  the  confusion  it 
causes  In  labor  matters  Is  something  else. 
President  Truman  recognized  the  anomaly  of 
s  semlautonomous  general  counsel  in  pro- 
posing In  a  reorganization  plan  that  the 
functions  of  the  counsel  be  consolidated  with 
those  of  the  Board  proper — but  Congress  re- 
jected the  plan.  Thus,  the  question  of  who 
Is  boss  remains  unsettled,  and  Mr  Denham 
obvlovuly  Is  forcing  the  Issue  This  Is  so 
Cagrant  a  ^lece  of  nose  thumbing  that  U 
Mr.  Denham  does  not  resign  of  his  own  voli- 
tion It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  President  can 
avoid  asking  his  removal  for  cause. 


The  Problem  of  the  Aging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT   . 

Of    I  K.NNhV:  \  *MA 

IN  THE  HOiSE  OF  KEFf vi^ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  held  in  th""  Nation's  Cap- 
ital assisted  in  emphasizing  one  of  our 
country's  most  pressing  problems — the 
plight  of  elderly  American  citizens. 

To  many  of  us  in  Congress  the  problem 
of  the  aged  is  v^ell  kno'ftn.  We  have 
only  to  walk  down  the  streets  of  our 
home  towns  to  be  reminded  in  p>ersonal 
interviews  and  observalion.s  that  the 
elderly  citizen  ls  sadly  nesiected. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1938 
we  have  only  had  one  opportunity  to  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  an 
old-age-pension  bill  and  that  wa.s  in  the 
Seventy-sLxth  Congress  when  101  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  registered  a  vote  in 
approval  of  the  Townsend  bill.  At  that 
time  it  required  courage  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted,  for  there  were  many  m  our 
midst  who  branded  any  advocate  of  pen- 
Siua  let;isla;:on  as  a  moron  of  the  lowest 
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type  I  am  proud  that  I  am  listed 
amonK  the  101  Members  of  the  Sev- 
cnty-sUtb  Congress  who  8ini.*erely  be- 
nevrd  that  the  issue  of  an  ade-^uate  old- 
age  pension  was  not  one  that,  could  be 
dismissed  lightly,  but  that  in  fairness  to 
our  elderly  citizens  it  deserved  Nation- 
wide study  and  positive  action. 

Since  the  vote  on  the  Townaend  bill 
In  1940.  10  long  years  have  passed  and 
an  adequate  old-age  pension  is  sMll  in 
the  dLvussion  stage.  Here  in  Com  ress 
for  the  past  10  years  we  have  had  all 
kinds  of  excuses  ranjrlne  from  war  to  a 
plea  to  wait  until  the  Social  Security  Act 
could  be  carefully  studied  ar.d  recom- 
mfilrtnl^ftfM  m»de  a.s  to  how  the  subject 
or OW-M* pcnrtoiM  could  be  hindled. 

In  the  Interim,  time  has  marched  on 
and  the  misery  of  old  age  for  millions  of 
American  citizens  continues  to  b« 
•hunted  aside  as  our  Ooverrment  pon- 
ders over  programs  designed  to  aid  back- 
ward nations  and  their  Inhabitants. 

It  is  time  that  we  abandon  pussy- 
footlns  and  recognize  the  pll^;hl  of  elder- 
ly citizens  who  by  hard  work  and  untold 
sacrifices  have  helped  to  build  this  Na- 
tion that  now  is  Inclined  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  anguished  appeals  for  an 
adequate  old-age  pension  system  in 
America. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 15.  1950.  issue  of  the  Wa.shln^Um 
Evening  Star  paints  a  verbal  picture  of 
the  plight  of  our  aeing  population.  The 
8tatL<;tics  and  the  facts  comp?l  us  to  take 
Immediate  action  on  a  situation  that  has 
long  been  a  national  disgrace 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

The  Pkobi«m  of  th«  Acino 
The  national  conference  on  tglnR— which 
ccmea  to  a  close  here  today— has  been  over- 
shadowed by  news  about  war  and  rumors 
of  war.  But  the  problem  it  has  been  dealing 
nlh  IB  nevertheless  one  of  paramount  im- 
portan-e  to  the  future  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica   politically,  economically,  and  socially. 

In  1900.  1  out  of  every  25  Americans  was 
aged  65  years  or  over— a  tota'.  all  told,  of 
S  080.000.  Today,  a  half  centiiry  later,  the 
•totalln  this  oldster  bracket,  out  of  a  national 
population  of  150.000.000.  Is  II. 5 14.000,  or  1 
out  of  every  13.  The  ftgure.  moreover.  Is 
growing  at  such  a  rate  that  It  is  expected 
to  resell  aO,000.000  within  the  next  three 
decades. 

Proportionately  speaking,  owing  to  Im- 
proved medicine  and  surgery  and  to  the 
Btrlklng  gain  in  average  lUe  expectancy 
since  1900,  what  this  means  U  that  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  65  years  or  over  Is  growing 
fa«t«r  than  the  number  of  Uie  young.  In 
Itself,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  serious  problem,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate reality  Is  that  mo.st  of  our  aging  people 
•re  finding  It  more  and  mo-e  difficult  to 
support  themselves  and  lead  huppy  and  con- 
structive lives  after  their  retirement  from 
gainful  fiUl-tlme  employment — a  retirement 
that  la  compulsory  In  many  ol  our  indui>trtal 
enterprises. 

Thus,  of  the  11.514,000  Americans  now  In 
the  65-and-up  age  group,  approximately  a 
third — 3.500.000-  have  no  csah  Income  what- 
ever. Ai»other  third  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $500  a  year.  Of  the  total,  according  to 
the  Census  JBureau.  only  between  10  to  20 
pstcent  bsve  attained  financial  Independ- 
•nee.  In  other  words,  most  of  our  ajjlng 
cltlsens  are  dependent  on  Oovernment  aid, 
private  charity  and  or  the  help  of  thtir 
younger  relatives,  who  In  large  numbers  ars 
reluctnnt  to  bear  the  burden  In  short,  the 
situation  la  one  In  which  ii»e  average  cldsicr 
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Is  having  s  tru<;h  and  lorMy  time  trying  to 
keen  body  and  soul  together. 

Under  our  program  of  social  security,  old- 
•w  beneflu  this  year  will  amount  to  »2.735.- 
000  coo.  or  clc»e   to   five  times   the   total   in 
1939.     A  dctade  from  now,  when   I4.700.0e0 
Americans  are  expected  to  be  over  65.  th's 
aid     If   it    Is   Ireot    within    Us   present    Ind!- 
Tidual  limitations,  will  Involve  an  outlay  of 
$6,767,000X00  annually,  and  If  It  goes  up  to 
tlbo  a  month.  It  will  cost  more  than  iH- 
000.000.000.     These  staggering   figures  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  Problem  of  the  aging— 
a  problem  whose  solution.  In  economic  terms, 
».■«  likely  to  require  a  system  of  part-time  em- 
ployment and  broader  private  pension  pl.-ns. 
Further,  wholly  apart  from  Its  economic 
»  pects— including  the  oldsters'  unportancs 
as  a  great  consumer  market  whose  purchas- 
ing power  has  a  key  bearing  on  our  ovtr-all 
pToaperlty-  this  highly  complex  problem  b«» 
significant  political  and  socUl  unpllcallons. 
A-  far  as  politics  go,  stKh  a  big  segment  of 
our  population.  U  stasMllf  d««lt  with,  would 
be   meat   for   the   demagogs.    And   socially, 
cf  course,  as  a  simple  human  mstter.  It  is  in 
the  Nstlons  Interest  that  lu  aging  citl«ns 
should  be  able  to  live  out  theu-  sunset  yssrs 
In  reasonable  contentment. 

Newllcsa  to  say,  this  Is  not  a  problem  that 
can  be  solved  overnight  by  a  magic  formula. 
But  a  sound,  step-by-ftep  solution  to  It  can 
be  worked  out  by  Just  such  conferences  as 
the  one  now  drawing  to  a  close.  At  any 
rate,  though  put  In  the  shade  by  more  criti- 
cal and  more  urgent  world  evenu.  It  U  seri- 
ous enough  to  require  sober  thinking  and 
planning— not  least  of  all  because  our  aver- 
age life  expectancy  Is  steadily  increasing  and 
may.  according  to  some  scientists,  be  In  ex- 
cess of  100  years  In  the  predictable  future. 


Economic  Coatro!i  Seen  Pt  sing  Political 
Problemi  for  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or   NFW   T'  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 
Mr.  LeFEVPvE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou:>  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial appearing  m  todays  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Sullivan  has  brouRht 
to  our  attention  the  welfare  of  a  very 
important  segment  of  oiu:  Nations  popu- 
lation. CerUinly  Mr.  Truman  has  to 
give  the  country's  savers  very  careful 
and  serious  consideration.  These  people 
have  been  taking  the  brunt  of  our  Infla- 
tion for  the  past  few  years  and  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done  to  help 
them.  Wc  used  to  urge  thrift  and  that 
qualification  has  accounted  in  a  larse 
degree  for  our  economic  success.  Now 
the  tendency  is  quite  the  opposite  and 
I  regret  that  pvX)ple  give  such  little 
thought  to  their  future  security.  Mr. 
Truman  has  a  problem  here  which  calls 
for  much  more  than  snap  judgment  and 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  he  deals 
with  the  situation.  The  editorial  follows: 
Economic  CoNraoLS  Sxxn  Posino  PoLmcAL 
Paoauuts  roa  Tvoman— Maxk  Sulxiv.^s 
Bats  AoMiNXsraATtoN  Uat  Hav«  To  Cocn- 
Tsa  Demands  or  fAMumna  and  Laso* 

(By   Mark   Sullivan) 
President  Truman   will  shortly  have  au- 
thority to  Impoa*  sevaral  conuols  on   tha 


country's  economy.  The  authority,  as  con- 
templated in  dlsctission  in  Congress,  Is  to  be 
discretionary.  After  Mr.  Truman  gets  It  the 
Important  thing  will  be  vhai  ones  of  the 
controls  he  chooses  to  exei-clse. 

Two  of  the   proposed  crntrols  are  to  b« 
over  wage*  and  over  prices.  Including  prices 
of  food.     To  control  these.  In   the  sense  cf 
preventing  further  rise  in  them,  would  run 
counter   to  two   groups,    labor   and   farmers. 
These    two   have    lud.   diuing    the  Trtin»an 
administration,  an  extraordinary  position  In 
the    country's    economy     and    In     politics. 
They  were  the  msln  reliance  to  whom  Mr. 
Truman  appealed  In  his  1948  campaign  lor 
the   presidency,   and  they   have   bad  corre- 
cpomllng  delerence  from  his  admlnUtratlon. 
This  deference  was  an  ouutanding  part  of 
the  picture  of  the  country,  as  a  country  and 
as  an  economy,  at  the  nxoment  when  siiddcn 
and  utmost  sualn  was  put  upon  It.  almoat  its 
very  capacity  to  stn-rtve  challenged,  by  th« 
outbreak  of  war  In  Korea,     on  that  fat*^ul 
2eih  of  June  were  two  conditions  which,  brth 
symbolically  and  actually,  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  adminlsuation  of  the  ctuntry  s  econ- 
omy  and   Koirernment.     If   any    tuiure   his- 
torian should  WTlU  an  accoiini  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  as  It  was  during  early  June — 
Russian     communism     hopes     the     account 
would  be  an  obituary— he  could  reasonably 
stress  these  two  conditions  ss  symbolic. 

POTATOrS    BOtJCHT    TTF 

In  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Pouth,  where  the  early  crop  of  potatoes  was 
ready  for  picking,  an  Immense  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  buying  millions  of  bushels — 
photographs  of  C-overnm«nt-bought  potatoes 
piled  In  heaps  were  printed  In  the  Raleigh 
Observer  of  June  21.  The  potatoes  were 
bought  St  prices  fixed  artificially  high  by  the 
Government,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  price  received  by  farmers  and  paid 
by  consumers. 

To  that  distortion  of  the  country's  economy 
through  deference  by  government  to  a  group 
•8  distinguished  from  the  common  Interest 
ot  all.  a  companion  picture  was  an  exerclre 
of  power  by  organized  labor.  A  strike  by 
rciUroad  workers,  after  several  weeks  of  un- 
successful negotiation,  took  effect  on  the  day 
of  the  Korean  outbreak:  and  for  more  than 
a  week,  during  which  mobilisation  of  the 
country's  economy  for  war  was  urgent,  stis- 
pended  traffic  on  four  western  railroads. 

If  President  Truman  U  to  exercise  effec- 
tively and  justly  the  authority  for  controls 
he  is  about  to  be  given,  he  will  need  to  set  his 
face  against  the  two  grcups  to  which  in  the 
past  he  had  paid  deference  The  picture  as 
It  was  on  June  25  continues  to  the  present 
time.  The  Government  is  stUl  buying  food 
In  order  to  hold  It  off  the  market  and  sup- 
port prices.  Within  organiied  labor  lmp<>rt- 
ant  unions  make  demands  for  higher  wages 
with  tlireata  of  strike  to  enforce  them  Ehir- 
Ing  the  last  10  days  there  have  been  local 
strikes  which  crippled  public  transjxjrtatlon, 

HI-*  THxoaiM  crrxD 

Mr.  Truman  will  need  to  go  counter  not 
only  to  groups  to  which  formerly  he  has 
paid  deference  and  frcm  which  he  has  so- 
licited and  received  political  support.  He 
will  need  to  go  counter  also  to  the  economic 
theory  he  has  proclaimed.  Seven  weeks  be- 
fore the  Korean  crisis,  in  a  spefch  at  Pen- 
dleton. Oreg..  May  10,  Mr.  Truman  exulted 
over  an  Increase  of  $100,000,000,000  li*  the 
total  national  Income  during  the  last  10 
years;  and  set  up  as  a  goal  an  Increase  of 
another  1100.000,000.000  during  the  next  10 
years.  A  President  thus  conunltted  to  In- 
crease of  the  national  Income  for  the  sake  of 
Increase  will  find  It  embarrassing  now  to 
resist  Increase  of  prices  paid  to  farmers  for 
their  crops  and  Increase  of  wages  to  labor. 

Besides,  regardless  of  the  war  and  fr<  m  the 
broadest  viewpoint.  Mr.  Truman  needs  to 
settle  with  the  country's  savers,  greater  tn 
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number  than  labor  and  farmers  combined. 
Persons  who  have  savings  In  oonds,  life-in- 
surance policies,  and  the  like,  have  seen  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  saved  dollars  prac- 
tically cut  In  half  during  the  10  years  oX  in- 
crease In  the  national  Income  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man exulted  over.  The  effect  of  past  policies 
of  the  Truman  administration  on  savings  as 
savings  and  on  thrift  as  an  economic  vir- 
tue has  been  Itself  a  threat  to  the  country's 
economy. 


Fire  Louis  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  r 

KON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   flN.NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foIlowlnK  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  for  August  14.  1950; 

FiBE   LOLTS  JOHNSOlf 

Before  we  get  any  deeper  Into  war,  this 
country  siiould  make  one  major  change  In 
our  leadership: 

We  should  have  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Louis  Johnson  has  met  with  dismal 
failure  the  first  great  test  placed  upon  hlra 
and  his  new  "unified  "  department. 

And.  this  time,  there  is  less  excuse  for  it 
than,  perhaps,  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
since,  on  this  occasion,  we,  otirselves,  have 
been  talking  about  the  Soviet  peril  for  5 
years,  and  it  has  been  a  major  topic  of  dis- 
cussion by  every  one  of  our  top  leaders — in- 
cluding Mr.  Johnson. 

Yet.  this  much-discussed  Soviet  peril  ma- 
terializes suddenly  in  the  form  of  a  shooting 
war.  and  we  find  ourselves  no  better  prepared 
than  we  were  in  World  War  I,  and  not  as  well 
as  In  World  War  II. 

This  Id  not  a  situation  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  American  people. 

Congress,  apparently.  Is  willing  to  let  this 
governmental  failure  slide.  A  general  white- 
wash of  Mr.  Truman.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Acheson  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 

There  appeared  an  abortive  attempt  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  lay  the  Korean  failure  at  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  doorstep — something  like 
the  Pearl  Harbor  situation.  In  which  Admiral 
Kimmel  and  General  Short  were  left  holding 
the  bag  for  shortcomings  of  the  administra- 
tion and  high  command. 

But.  General  MacArthur  forestalled  this 
one  quickly.  He  got  the  truth  out  at  once — 
that  he,  as  commander  of  Japan,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Korea,  which  was  the  State  De- 
partment's responsibility — a  responsibility. 
...  by  the  way.  which  it  had  been  eager  to  ellml- 
'.  fcate  according  to  Its  own  record. 

Qplumnist  Ray  Tucker  reported  recently 
that  "documented  evidence  presented  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  by  Rear 
Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  convinces  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  memt>ers  of  that 
body  that  President  Truman,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  and  Secretary  Johnson  were  given  full 
warning  of  the  North  Korean  attack  on  June 
25.  but  failed  to  heed  it" 

And.  as  plain  Indication  of  his  unfitness 
for  the  task  of  head  of  our  unified  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  Johnson  was  instrumental  In  the 
elimination  of  our  Navy  and  Naval  Air  Force 
as  immediate  defense  arms. 

The  President  undoubtedly  share.''  Mr. 
Johnson's  guilt  In  this  respect. 

Carriers  and  other  warships,  had  they  been 
readily  available,  could  have  carried  marines 
and  navai  aircraft  to  the  scene  of  the  Korean 


war  Within  hours  after  It  started.  Much  per- 
haps could  have  t)een  done  by  a  hard-hllting 
blow  at  once,  the  kind  of  assault  our  Pacific 
task  forces  delivered  so  effectively  against  the 
Japanese. 

The  Navy  lost  several  of  Its  top-bracket 
veterans  in  the  dl-sagreement  last  year  in  the 
Defense  Department  over  the  role  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Truman  and  Mr  Johnson  held  out  for 
trimming  the  Navy,  and  for  atiollshment  of 
plans  for  the  proposed  giant  aircraft  carrier 
United  Staten. 

The  Defense  Department  backed  the  Air 
Force  in  a  dispute  brought  to  a  bead  by  Al- 
toona's  Representative  Jimmt  Vaw  ZAttvr 
^over  the  big  bomber,  the  B-36 — about  which 
nothing  has  been  heard  In  the  Korean  war. 

Representative  Van  Zamdt  was  critical  of 
the  B-30.  So  was  Admiral  Denfeld,  who  was 
later  fired  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
defending  his  own  branch  of  the  service. 

It  seems  beyond  belief  thst  our  Govern- 
ment could  pursue  a  course  of  such  Interna- 
tional ramifications  as  ours,  combined  with 
a  constant  feuding  with  Soviet  Russia,  with- 
out reall'-lng  the  necessity  lor  malntalnlnf  a 
well-rounded  Armed   Force. 

Tet.  despite  the  victory  of  the  Chinese 
Communlsu.  and  the  critical  Asiatic  situa- 
tion, nothing  was  done  to  strengthen  the 
Navy  or  our  Army  Air  Force  In  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Johnson  misled  the  people  of  this 
country  when  he  assured  us  that  his  pro- 
gram of  reorganization  and  economies  had 
made  us  a  stronger  armed  force.  It  has 
do.  e  nothing  of  the  kind;  quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Johnson  s  record  deserves  recognition; 
Instant  dismissal. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  pay  with  the 
lives  of  their  boys  for  the  mistakes  of  such 
Incompetent  executives  as  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Truman  has  Indicated  he  would  not 
displace  him.  Mr.  Truman  should  face  a  de- 
mand by  Congress  and  the  people  that  he 
fire  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  country's  welfare,  the  lives  of  our 
fighting  men.  deserve  t:ie  protection  of  the 
best  leadership  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Johnson's  record  does  not  show  that 
kind  of  leadership. 


Let's  Have  an  End  of  Demagogic  Appeals 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

c:-   i  i.NNi\ ;  >  A.N ; \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  August  15.  1950: 

Ln  s  Ha VI  AN  End  or  Demagogic  Appeal.s 

Judging  from  the  statements  of  candidates 
for  public  cfBce  in  Pennsylvania  thus  far 
this  year,  the  orUy  ls8U«  confronting  a  trou- 
bled people  is  communism.  Every  candidate 
seems  to  feel  that  he  has  to  outdo  the  oppo- 
sition in  ferocity  of  attitude  toward  the 
Reds. 

This  has  led  to  a  number  of  propHDsals, 
not  all  of  them  judicious  by  any  means,  for 
dealing  with  the  enemy.  This  strikes  us  as 
a  demagogic  approach  to  the  November  elec- 
tion. The  candidates  for  high  office  in  Penn- 
sylvania must  surely  l)e  capable  of  some- 
thing better  than  that,  ind  the  people  ought 
to  let  them  know  tha.  they  expect  some- 
thing t)etter. 

Let  us  concede  without  argument  that  all 
cf  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  office — like  all  good  Americans  in 


every  walk  of  life — sre  mlUtantly  opposed  to 
communism.  We  believe  that  they  will  do 
anything  within  reason,  or  even  beyond  rea- 
son, to  combat  subversion  on  the  home  front. 

All  right.  Now.  let's  get  on  w-.th  the 
business  of  discussing  other  lasuca,  many  of 
them  bearing  Indirectly  on  tb*  tame  of  com- 
munism. In  this  year's  campatfn. 

The  candidate  who  rattles  on  Interminably 
about  putting  Communists  In  Jail,  or  taking 
similar  action,  puts  things  all  out  of  foctu. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  try  to  eradicate  a  dis- 
ease once  It  has  broken  out.  Even  more 
Important  Is  s  sound  program  of  preventive 
medicine 

An  effort  to  punish  those  few  Americans 
already  lost  to  communism  Is  essentially  a 
negative  approach  to  the  vroblem  of  dis- 
loyalty. What  we  need  '•  a  positive  approach 
aimed  at  strengthening  democracy  so  that 
communism  will  not  sttract  that  vast  ma> 
jorlty  of  Americans  whc  are  loyal  citizens 

Instead  of  talking  ubout  banging  C'.mmu- 
nists  iJT  houmllng  them  out  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  candidates  ought  to  tell  us  what 
can  be  done  to  preserve  our  basic  freedom*. 
It  Is  better  to  build  confidence  in  our  present 
system  of  government  thsn  to  txJll  Commu- 
nists In  oU  or  ride  them  out  on  a  rail,  how- 
ever pleasurable  such  pastimes  msy  t>e.       _^ 

Confidence  in  the  American  system  can  be 
built  in  a  number  of  ways  readily  available 
to  citizens  in  public  life.  It  Is  helped  by 
weeding  out  of  office  those  who  abuse  public 
trust.  It  gets  a  boost  when  the  citizen  feels 
that  he  is  equably  taxed  and  that  his  money 
is  not  squandered  by  a  profilgate  government. 
Confidence  and  pride  attend  the  republic 
that  takes  an  enlightened  Interest  In  the 
economic  welfare  of  Its  citizens,  that  provides 
a  measure  of  security  consistent  with  basic 
freedoms,  that  develops  adequate  programs 
for  education,  public  health,  and  military 
defense,  that  avoids  the  violent  fluctuations 
of  Inflation  and  depression,  and  Is  subject 
to  continuous  reorganization  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  ef5ciency. 

The  man  who  feels  that  his  government 
exists  to  serve  rather  than  to  enslave  him. 
that  it  will  help  create  and  preserve  Job 
opportunities  in  a  healthful  environment, 
that  It  wUl  protect  his  right  to  work,  to  wor- 
ship, to  speak  freely,  and  to  comp>ete  on 
equal  terms,  does  not  readily  fall  prey  to 
communism. 

Communism  becomes  a  menace  only  where 
freedoms  a.'e  denied.  It  thrives  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  want  and  discontent.  The 
man  who  Is  hungry,  who  feels  discriminated 
against,  who  has  been  made  to  feel  that  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity are  a  mocfeery  rather  than  a  reality — there 
1    th    most  likely  candidate  for  communism. 

In  the  world  struggle  of  democracy  versus 
communism,  on  the  ideological  level  no  less 
than  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  strong  offense 
is  u.sually  the  best  defense.  Let  us  proceed 
to  discuss  intelligently  ways  In  which  we  can 
make  democracy  a  living,  breathing  reality 
not  only  here  In  Pensylvanla  but  wherever 
men  aspire  to  freedom.  Candidates  who  do 
that  need  not  throw  a  single  Communist  to 
the  lions  in  order  to  w^  i  the  favor  of  the 
electorate. 


Reaping  the  Red  WhirlwiRci 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 

CF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF    STW   J  ESS  FT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  2Q>,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, Harold  E  S:as.sen,  former  Gover- 
nor of  MuxneboLa  and  now  president  of 
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the  Univtrstty  of  Penn«^lvanla.  made  a 
very  important  address  over  a  national 
hookup  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  August  15.  1950  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  addM-ss  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  this  will  ma):e  approxi- 
matelv  2"*?  pages  of  the  Record  at  a  cost 
of  $205. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

RxApmc  TH«  Rid  WHttLwun 
(An  Bddresa  by  Harold  E.  Stassen) 

My  fellow  dtuseus.  lor  the  next  few  min- 
utes I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  earnestly  aud 
suaicbt  from  the  shoulder  abuut  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  people  in  the  world 
today. 

Our  country  la  In  grave  danger.  It  U  in 
greater  (Unger  today  than  at  ary  time  in  the 
lact  50  years. 

We  face  across  the  world  an  unfriendly 
power  with  far  greater  military  strength 
than  was  poaaeeaed  by  either  HlUer  or  the 
Kalaer. 

It  Ls  an  tmfriendly  power  which  in  5  years 
of  cold  war  baa  established  its  dlctatorithipa 
over  one-third  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world — in  Poland,  eastern  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Albania.  North  Korea,  and  China.  It  is  an 
unfriendly  power  which  behlnil  its  KretnUn 
walls  undoubtedly  made  the  decision  which 
■ent  the  North  Korean  aggreiAors  slashing 
southward  through  the  Reputlic  of  Korea. 
It  is  an  unfriendly  power  which  has  active 
fifth-column  agenU  throughoiit  the  world. 
It  is  an  unfrelndly  power  under  a  leadership 
which  follows  an  ideology  that  might  makes 
right,  that  man  is  meant  to  be  dominated  by 
other  men,  and  that  there  is  nc>  God. 

For  5  years  that  unfriendly  power  has 
been  practicing  a  ruthless,  vicious  imperial- 
lam  toward  other  peoples  and  other  natlona 
more  destructive  to  their  libernle*.  more  de- 
grading to  their  dignity,  more  crufthiug  to 
their  inde{>cndencc,  more  repressive  of  their 
worship,  and  more  devastating  to  thelr 
standard  of  living,  than  any  other  imperlal- 
Um  in  all  history. 

We  face  this  unfrelndly  power  with  our 
own  country  under  an  executive  administra- 
tion which  during  those  same  6  years  has 
made  a  series  of  tragic  major  mistakes  in 
policy.  Tliese  men  with  respos^ibillties  f(>r 
our  country's  administration  have  been 
almost  unbelievably  confuaed  aad  inefllclent. 
They  have  been  wasteful  and  neglectful. 
Thus  they  have  added  tu  the  suength  of  this 
foreign  oppoalticn  and  have  aa>lly  weakened 
our  own  preparedness. 

This  admuilstratiou  of  our  country  has 
aovn  BO  nuuiy  pink  seeds  that  now  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  reap  a  red  whulwind. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  use  such 
strong  words,  but  I  believe  tiiat  a  correct 
appraisal  by  the  people  of  tbeir  executive 
leadership  is  an  essential  prelude  to  wise  na- 
tional action.  And  I  do  believe  thau  lUstory 
will  adjudge  our  country's  adminlstratl<  n  la 
these  ft  years  to  be  one  of  the  nio«t  incompe- 
tent In  our  Nation's  lifetime. 

Toni^t  la  not  the  moment  to  dwell  in 
either  anifer  or  disappointment  upon  the  fa- 
miliar story  of  bow  we  got  intc  this  perilous 
position.  Our  thoughts  must  b«  concen- 
trated on  how  we  move  Jorward  fnm  here  to 
national  security  and  a  biighttv  prospect  of 
lasting  peace. 

It  Is  late,  but  not  too  late.  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  the  United  States  can 
and  win  win  througb.  We  can  and  will  wlu 
through,  not  only  to  preacrve  our  own  safety 
and  freedom,  but  to  expand  the  freedom  and 
procresa  of  all  mankind.  But  to  do  so  we 
must  recognize  the  basic  facts  and  then  move 
with  that  firm  coura«v  and  unshakable  de- 


termination of  which  our  great,  free  people 
are  capable  We  must  especially  realize  that 
the  situaiion  calls  for  a  quality  of  leadership 
In  Congress  such  as  ordinarily  U  not  required. 

We  should  all  observe  that  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  been  more  rlKht  these  last  5  years 
than  has  the  executive  administration. 
Therefore,  public  opinion  and  the  press 
should  encourage  Congress  to  exercise  in- 
creasing leadership.  The  situation  requires 
statesmanahlp  of  a  hl^h  order  in  Congress. 
The  sUtesroen  are  there  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  respond. 

In  a  democracy  there  is  a  normal  tendency 
to  criticize,  even  belittle  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  which  necessarily 
vaoTfts  somewhat  more  slowly  and  always  In- 
cludes a  few  members  of  very  questionable 
Judgment;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  tendency 
to  take  the  side  of  the  executive  branch 
against  the  legislative  branch.  In  nomnal 
circumstances,  such  tendencies  are  under- 
standable. But  I  submit  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  our  country  faces,  the 
people  and  the  press  would  do  well  to  look 
to  Congress  for  Increasing  leadership.  What 
are  we  to  expect  of  that  leadership?  On 
what  are  Its  policies  to  be  based? 

First  of  .Til,  the  only  safe  basis  for  our 
future  policy  is  to  conclude  that  the  ruth- 
less rulers  in  the  Kremlin  have  world  domi- 
nation as  their  prim,  fixed  objective:  that 
they  seek  to  realize  that  objective  tlirough 
bringing  all  other  nations  under  national 
Communist  dictatorships,  with  each  of  these 
dictators  in  turn  subordinate  to  the  central 
dictatorship  In  Moscow:  and  that  they  have  a 
program  and  plan  to  carry  out  that  objective. 

No  one  can  conclusively  prove  that  that  is 
their  objective.  But  certainly  the  actions  of 
the  Politburo  in  these  last  5  years,  and  the 
writings  of  Stalin  and  Lenin,  and  their  ex- 
cessive armament  program,  point  luimls- 
takably  In  that  direction.  Certainly  also, 
their  actions  in  these  last  5  years  reveal  no 
sincere  desire  for  peace  and  progress.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  base  our  American  policy  on 
any  other  concept  of  Kremlin  policy. 

It  would  further  appear  that  their  program 
for  pushing  toward  this  objective  may  em- 
ploy one  or  more  of  the  following  four  sets 
of  action: 

First,  the  conquering  of  other  nations  one 
by  one.  moving  first  on  the  weakest,  and 
using  methods  of  infiltration,  of  civil  war, 
of  external  pressure,  and  of  armed  invasion. 

Second,  the  continuous  embroiling  of  the 
major  free  nations  of  the  world,  including 
the  United  States,  in  minor  wars  at  distant, 
dlffictilt  points  to  tire  and  weaken  \xa  and 
bleed  us  white. 

TTilrd.  an  effort  by  repeated  threats  of  ag- 
gression to  overstretch  the  American  econ- 
omy so  as  to  cause  an  economic  crash  and 
chaos  and  weakness  In  this  center  cf  the 
free  world. 

Fourth,  a  direct  surprise  attack  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  strongest  opposing 
power,  by  land  through  AlH&ka,  by  air 
through  the  northland,  by  sea  through  sub- 
mnrtnes,  and  by  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
Communist  terrorism. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  then  America 
mu&t  develop  policies  to  meet  any  one  uf 
these  four  alternatives.  In  addition  we 
should  include  some  positive  actions  and 
programs  uf  our  own. 

Clearly  We  cannot  permit  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  be  picked  off  one  at  a 
time  with  the  wealteat  and  ripest  railing  first. 
With  the  callous  willingneas  to  spend  human 
lives  which  characterizes  the  Kremlin's  poli- 
cies, the  satellite  nations  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  ci;n  overrun  almost  any  nation 
on  which  they  border,  unless  the  United 
States  throws  its  power,  through  the  United 
Nations.  Into  the  balance. 

But  if,  following  Korea,  the  Kremlin  di- 
rerts  an  attack  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
down  Into  Indochina  or  into  Burma,  or  of 
the  Bulgarian  Communists  into  Greece  or 
Into   Turkey,   or   of   the   east   German   and 


Polish  Communists  Into  western  Germany. 
cr  of  the  Hungarian  Communists  Into  Austria. 
or  orders  other  similar  moves:  and  if  the 
United  SUtes  sttempu  to  meet  each  of  those 
acgreasions  where  "they  occur:  our  armed 
strength  will  be  dissipated  and  spread  out 
In  Jungles  and  mountain.',  and  valleys  In  dis- 
tant points  of  the  world.  Our  young  men  wMl 
die  facing  satellite  troops  of  which  there  will 
be  no  end  in  numl>ers.  and  we  will  become  a 
giant  pinned  to  the  earth  by  our  own  ermrs 
of  policy,  weakened  and  laid  open  to  direct 

assault.  i 

Do  not  these  two  alternative  facts  mean 
that  it  must  be  American  policy  that  if  fur- 
ther aggressions  occur  at  any  point  in  the 
world  by  these  CommunUt  imperialist 
forces,  we  shall  hold  the  Kremlin  strlcUy 
re.«pon8lble?  Must  It  not  be  our  policy  to 
ask  the  United  Nations  Assembly  to  fix  that 
rciponsibllity  upon  the  Kremlin?  Should 
we  not  make  It  clear  that,  an  ati.<ick  In  Indo- 
china, or  Burma,  or  Greece,  or  Turkey,  or 
Germany,  or  Austria,  will  not  simply  mean 
that  war  comes  to  Indochina,  or  Burma,  or 
Greece,  or  Turkey,  or  Germany,  or  Austria, 
but  will  mean  that  war  will  come  to  Mos- 
cow,  to  the  Urals,  and  tc  the  tJkralne?  Can 
the  situation  be  thought  through  on  any 
ot^er  basis?  And  If  this  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion, should  we  not  then  make  it  plain 
well  in  advance?  Should  not  Congress  de- 
clare it  to  be,  by  appropriate  resolution, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  lu  determined  desire  for  world  peace  and 
Justice  and  freedom?  Should  not  this  pol- 
icy be  then  laid  before  the  United  NatloiM 
Assembly  for  approval?  I  believe  and  urge 
that  this  should  be  done. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  definitely  am 
not  proposing  that  the  United  States  start 
a  preventive  war.  But  I  am  saying  that 
we  should  set  forth  with  unmistakable  clar- 
ity that  If  the  Communist  leaders  do  in  fact 
start  world  war  III  by  aggresalon  through 
their  satellite.^  and  puppets,  we  and  our  as- 
sociates In  the  United  Nations  Intend  to 
finisb  It,  in  due  time,  against  the  Kremlin 
Itself. 

To  reemphasize  this  analysis  let  me  state 
It  this  way:  Uncle  Sam  is  a  world-champion 
fighter  when  he  is  aroused,  when  he  under- 
stands the  necessity  of  the  fight,  and  when 
he  Is  prepared.  We  must  not  pei'mlt  Uncle 
Sam  to  be  chopped  down  finger  by  finger, 
arm  by  arm,  by  preliminary  fights  for  which 
he  Is  not  prepared.  If  the  persistent,  ruth- 
less actions  of  others  makes  a  world  fight 
Unavoidable,  a  ready,  alert,  wise  Uiicle  Sam 
must  move  directly  to  the  main  fight. 

Once  this  broad  basic  pr.>llcy  is  established 
our  military  leadership  will  know  how  to 
prepare  and  for  what  It  should  be  said 
that  the  repeated  statements  of  policy  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  President  that 
we  would  not  defend  Korea  and  Formosa 
and  the  eleventh-hour  reversal  of  that  pol- 
icy placed  oiiT  military  in  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult position.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  each  and  every  soldier,  sailor,  air- 
man, and  marine  in  the  Korean  war  that 
they  are  discharging,  as  well  as  they  are. 
the  sudden  reaponaibUity  placed  upon  them 
by  the  admintatration's  belated  reversal  ot 
policy. 

Under  this  vital  policy  America  must  be 
prepared  to  bring  war  directly  to  the  centers 
uf  Communist  power  If  they  f>erslst  in  start. 
Ing  world  war  III  throuKh  satellite  afrgres- 
slon.  America  must  be  pre^vared  to  defend 
itself  against  a  direct  assault,  including  a 
clviiian-ilefense  program  such  as  England 
had  in  World  War  II.  America  must  assist 
In  arming  the  free  and  peace-desiring  na- 
tions for  their  Joint  defense.  fMrovided  they 
move  decisively  and  effectively  to  arm  them- 
selves. To  do  thee*  eeeentiais  will  require 
a  total  of  135,000.000.000  or  more  per  year 
for  a  number  of  years.  Thiu  we  must  tmrn 
our  attention  to  how  we  can  <io  this  Job 
and  yet  nut  so  overextend  or  damage  our  own 


economy  as  to  cause  our  own  crash  and  fail- 
ure even  if  war  does  not  come.  In  other 
words  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  world 
war  and  also  be  prepared  to  remain  sound 
and  strong  at  home  if  no  war  comes.  To 
do  this  is  increasingly  difficult  because  of 
the  inflationary  policies  that  have  Ijeen  fol- 
lowed by  the  administration  these  past  5 
years.  The  war  in  Korea  has  had  such  up- 
setting effects  upon  our  prices  and  our  econ- 
omy at  home  becau.se  America  was  already  In 
an  inflationary  situation.  Thus  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  as  we  move  into  this 
military  program  we  must  also  move  upon 
the  financial  and  economic  policies  that  go 
with  It.  Otherwise  v,-e  will  stretch  cur  econ- 
omy so  thin  that  the  Communists  will  need 
do  no  more  than  keep  us  under  such  in- 
terne economic  pressure  for  a  period  of  years 
and  we  wUl  crash  after  a  mad  Inflation. 

The  medicine  to  cure  this  fever  of  Inflation 
is  not  a  pleasant  medicine  to  take.  It  Is 
not  a  popular  medicine  to  prescribe.  Infla- 
tion itself  is  a  political  coward's  method  of 
meeting  of  meeting  financial  problems.  But 
inflation  Is  a  disease  that  brings  in  Its  wake 
a  pernicious  anemia  In  any  economic  sys- 
tem 

These  then  are  the  steps  America  must  take 
as  we  move  in  this  crucial  armament  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  cut  down  on  nondefense  Federal 
spending  by  at  least  $4,000,000,000  per  year, 
and  preferably  by  as  much  as  »6,0()O.Oc6.000 
per  year.  We  must  cut  down  on  nondefense 
State  and  local  spending  by  at  least  $1,000,- 
OCO.OOO  per  year.  Tliese  cuts,  of  course,  can 
only  be  made  by  real  reductions  in  the  hand- 
outs of  Government  and  In  other  activities 
Which  may  be  desirable  but  are  not  essential 
under  these  conditions. 

The  hard  'acts  of  the  rearmament  require- 
ments must  cause  a  reevaluatlon  of  all  other 
progr.ims  of  our  Government  and  of  friendly 
governments  as  well.  For  example,  it  will 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  be  buying 
such  quantities  of  rubber  and  tin  and  other 
supplies  from  the  British  sterling  area  and 
from  other  nations,  that  the  dollar-gap  ques- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan  Is  entirely  changed. 
The  United  States  must  not  attempt  to 
carry  on  Government  as  usual,  nor  Marshall 
plan  as  usual,  nor  pork  barrel  as  usual,  nor 
even  services  as  usual  durlne  these  next  cru- 
cial years  while  priority  Is  given  to  adequate 
rearming  of  ourselves  and  our  friendly  asso- 
ciates   In    the   United    Nations. 

The  Government  must  also  Increase  taxes 
of  all  types  upon  everyone  to  raise  a  mini- 
mum fiddltional  $10,000,000,000  per  year 

The  Government  must  follow  through  iand 
reinstate  controls  over  the  credit  systems 
of  our  country,  keeping  a  steady  check  on  in- 
stallment credit  and  shrinking  to  an  appro- 
priate degree  all  forms  of  credit  which  add 
to  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

Finally,  we  must  place  into  readiness  a  sys- 
tem for  allocatlotu,  price  and  wage  ceilings, 
and  rationing:  using  it  only  when  needed; 
but  definitely  having  It  promptly  and  com- 
pletely set  up  and  ready  to  go. 

Such  a  system  will  be  adopted  with  under- 
standable reluctance  because  of  the  distaste- 
fulness  of  controls  to  the  American  people 
and  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  fear  that  clumsy  adminis- 
tration will  seriously  handicap  production 
and  that  the  controls  might  also  be  used  for 
Socialist  ptirpoees  because  of  the  many  So- 
cialist schemes  that  have  been  proposed  by 
the  administration  in  these  last  years. 

The  public  and  the  Consrress  should  insist 
that  these  controls  be  administered  by  a  spe- 
cial emergency  agency  under  an  executive, 
not  In  politics,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who 
has  the  confidence  of  both  political  parties, 
who  has  business  management  and  labor  and 
agriculture  of  excellent  qualifications  to  ad- 
minister these  key  economic  mobilization 
controls  and  regulations. 

Congress  must  also  place  time  limits  upon 
the  control  legislation  and  should  provide 


that  the  controls  can  be  lifted  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  congressional  resolution  to  further 
prevent  the  President  from  abusing  the 
power. 

The  experience  of  )ur  country  In  both 
World  Wars  shows  that  an  economy  can  t)e 
mobilized  effectively  only  If  the  mobiliza- 
tion program  is  In  the  hands  of  a  central  co- 
ordinated agency,  anc.  that  it  depends  so 
much  upon  the  ability  of  the  men  in  charge 
and  upon  the  confidence  placed  In  them. 
Thus  Congress  should  rise  up  and  refuse  to 
permit  these  emergency  powers  to  be  scat- 
tered among  the  present  politically  apixdnted 
memt>ers  of  the  Cabinet,  or  any  of  the  other 
present  members  of  the  administration  who 
have  been  Involved  In  these  weakening  In- 
ternal feuds  and  errors  of  basic  policy. 

The  people  oi  the  U  ilted  States  have  not 
received  their  money's  worth  from  the  fifty 
billions  spent  for  defense  In  the  past  4  years. 
The  public  and  the  (;ongress  should  Insist 
that  a  top  cahber  ma;i,  not  In  polillcs,  be 
brought  into  the  administration  to  take 
charge  of  armament  production.  Only  in 
that  way  will  the  American  people  get  their 
moneys  worth  for  the  Increased  billions 
which  must  now  be  si>ent.  Far  more  Im- 
portant, only  In  that  way  will  the  job  be 
done.  Only  In  that  v>-ay  will  our  fighting 
men  have  the  armament  they  need. 

Coupled  with  these  riUitary  and  economic 
policies  we  must  emaark  upon  a  major 
offensive  in  the  cold  war.  There  is  an  un- 
derstandable tendency  to  shift  all  attention 
right  now  to  the  Korean  war.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
are  engaged  In  this  Korean  war  today  Is 
the  administration's  fa. lure  to  wage  the  cold 
war  successfully.  It  must  become  Uicreas- 
Ingly  clear  to  the  many  millions  of  peoples 
of  the  world  on  both  fides  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain that  it  is  the  sincere  objective  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  United  Nations  to  advance 
their  standards  of  livir  g:  to  recognize  their 
human  dignity  and  their  rights  regardless 
of  color:  and  to  expand  their  Individual 
freedom.  This  requLreu  the  early  Initiation 
of  a  comprehensive  A.slat!C  economic  pro- 
gram, parallel  to  the  Marsh.-^U  plan,  and  yet 
different  t>ecause  of  tlu-  different  conditions 
in  Asia. 

It  should  Involve  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  both  t)ecause  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  spend  more  i.nd  t>ecause  the  non- 
industrial  economy  of  Asia  has  different  and 
lesser  needs  in  terms  of  dollars. 

In  many  Instances  American  surpluses 
can  materially  assist  la  Asia.  As  one  spe- 
cific example,  India  today  needs  wheat, 
India  has  needed  wheat  badly  for  the  past 
10  months,  India  has  sought  35.000,000 
bushels  of  surplus  waeat  from  America. 
America  has  over  300,0(0.000  bushels  of  sur- 
plus wheat  on  hand.  Yet  America  has  not 
shipped  any  of  th»s  stir  plus  wheat  to  India, 
This  Is  an  Inexcusable  shortcoming  in  Amer- 
ican action.  American  surplus  wheat  should 
be  promptly  shipped.  In  fact  America  can 
quite  likely  receive  valuable  raw  materials, 
in  future  years,  useful  to  our  production 
and  to  our  stockpiles,  in  repayment. 

Initiative  in  developing  an  economic  pro- 
pram  for  Asia  should  come  from  leaders  of 
Asia  itself  Such  men  as  Pandit  Nehru  and 
Liaquat  All  Khan  and  Carlos  Romulo  and 
Elpldio  Quirino  should  t>e  encouraged  to 
work  out  an  economic  plan  for  Asia,  and 
under  their  leadership,  America  and  the 
United  Nations  should  move  upon  a  far- 
reaching  Asiatic  economic  advance.  Such 
action  has  been  requested  by  Congress  in 
the  Mutual  Defense  A&iistance  Act,  but  the 
State  Department  has  not  acted. 

America  should  cons' antly  jjoint  out  the 
Imperialistic  aims  and  <'vil  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  contrast  this  with  new 
deeds  of  a  nonimperlallstlc,  modem  enlight- 
ened approach  of  the  W'-stern  World  to  Asia. 
Assistance  and  encouragement  should  t>e 
given  to  all  of  those  throughout  the  world 


who  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom, 
including  those  millions  within  the  coun- 
tries now  under  Communist  dictatorships. 
This  part  of  our  program  should  best  be  char- 
acterized as  the  front  line  of  our  offensive 
In  the  cold  war.  It  should  t>e  placed  \'nder 
able  leadership  of  high  caliber,  preferably 
someone  who  has  had  successful  expenence 
in  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  Orhce  ot 
Stratei^lc  Services  during  World  War  II 
The  methods  and  details  cannot  l>e  spelled 
out  In  advance,  but  if  able  men  are  given 
the  responsibility  and  the  resources  to  con- 
duct a  cold  war  offensive,  I  am  confident  ol 
excellent  results. 

We  should  alvi-ays  remember  that  a  cold 
war  can  only  be  won  with  hot  Ide.is. 

As  these  major  jxilicles  unfold  consistent 
efforts  should  be  made  to  have  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  India  and  other  members  ol 
the  United  Nations  move  with  us.  One  ol 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  this  regard 
is  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
Communist  Chinese  povernment  lor  the  seat 
In  the  United  Nations.  Clearly  this  appli- 
cation should  not  be  granted  But  Great 
Britain  and  India  have  voted  for  it  It 
would  appear  wise  to  ask  Great  Britain  and 
India  to  Join  with  us  in  the  United  Nations 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  conmiis- 
sion  to  go  to  China  and  Investigate  the  ap- 
plication. The  seat  carries  with  it  a  veto 
power  and  tiius  it  is  a  situation  without 
precedent.  Thorough  inquiry  should  be 
made  before  passing  on  the  appUciation  a.8 
to  whether  or  not  the  applicant  government 
Is  under  the  complete  domination  of  another 
power  and  as  to  its  recognition  of  Its  Inter- 
national obligations  and  of  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  its  own  people.  This  com- 
mission should  also  oljserve  the  Manchurlan- 
Korean  border  and  the  Chlnese-Indochlna 
border  to  determine  whether  the  Chinese  are 
violating  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

If  such  a  United  Nations  commission  Is 
refused  entry  to  China,  all  nations  will  then 
have  clear  ground  lor  -ejecting  the  applica- 
tion for  the  veto  seat.  If  entry  is  permitted, 
the  resulting  period  of  investigation  will 
constructively  ease  the  present  tension  and 
may  well  result,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Nehru  and  others.  In  a  trend  toward  the  let- 
ter in  the  entire  confused  Asiatic  scene. 

A  further  United  Nations  request  should 
be  Issued  to  Its  Korean  Commission  and  to 
the  United  Nations  commander.  General 
MacArthur.  to  assemble  and  report  all  In- 
formation bearing  upon  any  as&isunce  given. 
following  the  cease-fire  order,  to  the  invad- 
ing North  Korean  forces  by  any  memt>er  of 
the  United  Nations. 

T'hroii^h  it  all  we  must  exerci.«e  moral 
leaders'.iip  in  keeping  with  our  fundamental 
philosophy  and  the  teachings  of  our  great  re- 
ligions. We  must  express  a  continuous  will- 
ingness to  meet  In  conference  at  any  time, 
seeking  the  avenues  for  true  peace.  We  mtist 
make  it  clear  that  our  experiences  have  been 
such  that  we  will  not  accept  mere  words  or 
documents  or  treaties  as  assurances  of  peace- 
ful intentions:  but  that  we  will  look  for  ac- 
tions that  will  definitely  reduce  the  tensions 
of  war.  increase  the  freedoms  and  independ- 
ence of  people,  and  move  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  We  must  clearly  indicate  that 
we  are  not  seeking  to  freeze  a  reactionary 
status  quo.  that  we  do  encourage  genuine 
progress  in  the  well-being  of  men 

In  spite  of  my  grim  over-all  analysLi.  I  do 
not  consider  that  world  war  III  is  liieritable. 
I  am  certain  that  the  non-Communist  mil- 
lions among  the  people  of  Russia  do  not  want 
war.  I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  and 
her  peace-loving  associates  quickly  and 
steadily  build  sound  armed  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  an  alert.  Intelligent 
Idea  and  economic  offensive  agaln.»t  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships,  we  have  a  better  than 
even  change  of  winning  a  just  world  peace 
without  incurring  the  horror  of  world  war  III. 
For  the  good  cf  the  people  of  Russia  and  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  of  the  world,  I  pray 
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Cod  ihU  pfc^tiiX  fompetltlon  ot  KysUms 
vltbout  WW  will  be  Ui«  «n«'v**cr. 

We    Miat    kbov    leMtcntilp    toward    tta« 
ttrtagthtatat   or    Um    Unltad   KaUons.     It 

ilKiwVI  now  br  apparent  to  all  that  Um 
Matioaa  m  Its  pi  went  (arm  Is  not 
(cr  oopinf  vtib  world  oondltloBS.  If  tt 
BOt  bMO  (or  Xhe  boycotunc  abwDOt  ot  tb« 
ji— Hn  ^tk»g»i«  (rum  the  UnUcd  Hationa 
Btcurttr  CoxincU,  lh«  Kormn  adtoo  could 
Bot  haT«  been  votad.  for  a  vato  would  hare 
a^mfT^  th9  ftuilty  Council.  The  return  o( 
th«  BoHlBB  ilaliffaTr  and  bis  acttons  alnca 
hia  fwtum  daariT  sijow  that  the  veto  will  be 
In  future  event*.  Llkewtae.  the  lack  of 
Hations  poilce  (orcea  in  belnf  ard. 

^,   tbe    hfrj    turden    that   (ell 

r  uapiwpared  American  dtvtalon«:  and 
ttaa  rtowaaaa  iMcaiiw  of  individual  national 
dicliinnt  of  ollMriMtlans  to  reach  the  point 
of  battle,  clearly  points  out  the  need  of  a 
genuine  United  Nation*  police  force 

The  Umted  Statea.  tlien.  abould  take  the 
iMKterablp  in  planning  a  future  convention 
to  fwwrtte  the  Dnlted  Nations  Charter,  which 
can  be  don*  UDdar  article  ICA  without  a  veto, 
and  to  atra^then  It  In  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  of  coouDon  aenae.  At  the  same 
Ume.  within  the  preaent  Charter,  through  a 
special  Aja«nblT  motion,  action  would  be 
taken  by  tboae  nations  which  are  In  accord 
with  us  to  enllat  and  equip  and  train  a  truly 
United  Nationa  police  force,  permitting  any 
maji  to  enlist  therein,  from  any  nation  In  the 
world,  provided  he  can  convince  the  recrult- 
tof  oOcers  that  he  la  sincerely  Interested 
to  aemng  to  advance  the  objective*  of  the 
United  NatkHia.  ThU  would  permit  the  en- 
nrilment  not  only  of  dtlaena  of  the  democ- 
racies which  are  members  o(  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  also  of  refugees  from  the  Iron -cur- 
tain countries,  and  of  young  men  of  Italy. 
of  Germany,  and  of  Japan.  Theae  forces 
could  have  great  erectlveneaa  in  dererrtng 
futtire  aggreaaive  moves  anywhere  in  the 
world  or  in  containing  the  aggressors  st  re- 
mote batttaflelds  during  tl»e  period  that  the 
resulting  world  war  would  of  necessity  b« 
fO«Sht  directly  against  the  Kremlin. 

Vlnally.  It  U  high  time  that  the  free  coun- 
trtes  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  reexamine  their  policies  toward  the 
Commtinlst  Party.  For  too  long  our  govern- 
menu  have  been  blind  to  the  vicious  «ub- 
s«nlve  nature  of  these  foreign  Cnmmunict 
rmrtf  organlxationa.  For  too  long  these  fifth 
eohimn  orfanlsationa  have  assisted  Irf  the 
recruitment  that  haa  resulted  In  apying  and 
stealing  the  most  important  scientific. 
atomic,  and  diplomatic  secreU.  The  legal 
privilcfss  extended  to  these  fifth  column  or- 
gant^tiona  ■bould  be  removed.  These  prlvl- 
Icfsa  sboold  ba  removed  with  the  greatest 
ears  to  f  asaiye  the  fundamental  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  thouc^t,  and  of  academic  and 
scientific  inquiry  But  freadoma  are  not 
served  by  giving  legal  shelter  to  organisa- 
ttooB  so  clearly  a  part  of  a  world  couaplracy 
4tawcted  by  an  unfriendly  foreign  power. 
PrcwioBM  are  truly  endangered  by  such  aoft 
and  ecnfuaed  think  Ing— such  coddling  of 
uigiiiilaad  eonununlam. 

As  you  review  this  message  you  may  get 
an  impreaalon  of  meaaurea  too  far  reaching 
and  of  a  scope  too  extensive.  Let  me  plead 
that  you  realize  thai  we  are  In  thU  desperata 
eondiUon  in  the  world  today  because  ws 
have  not  had  poilciea  with  vialon  far  raaeh- 
tng  ■nrmgli  with  a  aoc^M  broad  enotigh.  wi.h 
a  pareaptfOB  daap  cnotigh.  Our  problem  la 
no  leaa  than  that  of  the  future  well-being 
and  freedom  ot  all  mankind.  Our  stake  u  uo 
leas  than  the  survival  of  this  great  free  Na- 
tKm.  Our  reaponslbllltj  is  no  leas  than  that 
wtalch  da^olvaa  upon  the  leading  nation 
of  tba  world  which  with  one-aUtaenth  of 
the  world's  paople.  u  producing  one-third  of 
all  the  world's  goods  and  aervicea.  Our  chai- 
langs  is  DO  leas  than  the  most  fundamental 
otM  in  all  of  hlatory.  It  U  a  daah  ot  basic 
Maolcgy  tivat  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nrst 


phllosopbara  of  ancient  Greece.  UnlcM  we 
think  deeply,  unless  our  plans  are  broad,  un- 
less our  vision  is  farseelng.  we  will  fsU. 
But  If  thU  great  Nation  and  it*  people  havs 
a  sense  of  their  mission  In  this  critical  hour. 
if  they  draw  atrength  from  their  faith  and 
their  heritage,  if  they  keep  In  mind  the  (un- 
damentala  upon  which  their  nation  was 
founded,  we  will  win. 

If  the  United  States  waits  untU  the  last 
minute  to  think  these  problems  through  and 
If  we  ahlft  and  reverse  our  decisions  at  a 
late  hour,  our  entire  national  defense  will 
be  aa  daaparate  and  unprepared  and  costly 
as  the  small-scale  e.ctlon  In  Korea  has  been. 
The  Red  whirlwind  would  then  Indeed  be 
devastating. 

Mv  fellow  dtlaens.  let  us  face  this  grave 
danger  with  a  clear  understanding  of  Its  na- 
ture and  power  and  with  a  calm  determina- 
tion to  Win  through.  Let  us  make  the  sac- 
rifices. Let  us  take  the  decisions.  We  can 
win  through.     We  must  win  through. 

It  will  require  treasure  and  toil,  thought- 
fulness  and  blood.  But  I  believe,  under  God. 
we  will  win.  And  In  victory  we  may  yet  find 
that  out  of  these  dark  days  will  come  the 
brightest  dawn  for  freedom  and  for  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  manl.ind  that  the 
world  has  known.  I  have  faith  that  this  Is 
so  becauM  I  have  faith  that  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  our  way  of  life  Is  right.  Man 
was  meant  to  be  free.    And  there  Is  a  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL1.\.M  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16  ilegislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KNOWL^^ND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  immediately  following  the  ad- 
dress of  Harold  E.  Stas^n.  which  was 
submitied  for  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith  1  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Policy  That  Can  Win."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
August  16.  1950  The  editorial  makes 
comment  on  Mr.  Stassen's  address. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  POLTCT  THAT  Can   Win 

On  uumeruus  occa«lons,  this  newspaper 
has  urged  the  need  of  a  firm,  pcaltlve  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  would  meet  the 
challenges  coufrontlng  us  as  a  nation.  By 
permitting  the  Russians  to  call  the  turns — 
In  our  opinluu — we  were  letting  them  lead 
us  Into  a  war  we  could  lose. 

Barold  K.  Stassen  has  offered  the  Nation 
a  policy  with  which  oiu  coiuHry  can  confront 
Russia. 

There  lant  anything  namby-pamby  about 
It.  It  wiil  not-appeal  to  the  faint-hearted, 
who  deal  in  hall  meaaurea  and  appeasement. 
It  doea  not  ofler  any  quick  or  easy  way  out. 
But  It  la  a  pt)licy  that  can  win.  If  It  Is  ad- 
vanced with  tlte  same  courage,  candor,  and 
clarity  witb  which  li  has  been  presented  to 
the  Amarlcau  people— provided  It  Is  backed 
by  the  determination  and  stamlua  It  will 
take  to  see  It  through. 

Mr.  Stassen  has  hU  slghU  trained  right  on 
the  buU's-eye. 

Russia  u  the  only  rsal  threat  to  world 
peace,  and — 

If  our  armed  strength  Is  dissipated  and 
spread   out    lu   Jux^{les   and   nmuntalna   and 


valleys  In  distant  parts  of  the  world  we  wlU 
become  a  giant  pinned  down  to  the  earth  by 
our  own  errors  of  policy,  weakened  and  laid 
open  to  direct  aasault. 

Tliat  assault  can  come  by  a  direct  surprise 
attack  upon  the  United  SUtes  by  land 
through  Alaska,  by  sir  through  the  north- 
land,  by  sea  through  submarines,  and  by  sub- 
version, sabotage,  and  Communist  terrorism. 
So  If  further  aggressions  by  CommunUt 
forces  occur  Bt  any  point  In  the  wcrld.  we 
ahould  hold  the  Kremlin  strictly  responsible 
and  take  the  war  directly  to  Moscow,  the 
Urals  and  the  Ukraine. 

We  should  make  our  Intentions  plain  and 
well  In  advance,  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  and  by  presenting  our  plans  to  the 
United  Nations  for  approval. 

This  Is  not  a  proposal  for  a  so-called  pre- 
ventative war,  as  the  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota  points  out.  It  Is  public  notice 
to  the  Russians  that  If  they  start  world 
war  III  by  prodding  their  satellites  and  pup- 
peta  Into  aggreaalon.  we  and  our  assoclatea 
intend  to  finish  It  against  the  Kremlin  It- 
self. 

Of  course,  we  must  t>e  prepared  to  back 
up  our  brave  words  with  everything  It  takes. 
If  It  comes  to  a  show-down. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  war. 
The  money  for  this  will  demand  reduc- 
tions In  nondefense  spending  far  more  dras- 
tic than  anything  Congress  or  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed.  Mr.  Stassen  puts 
the  reductions  in  Federal  spending  at  not 
less  than  »4  000.000.000.  and  preferably  aa 
much  as  to. 000 .000. 000.  SiraUar  reductions 
must  be  made  In  State  and  local  budgets. 
Nothing  can  go  on  as  usual,  here  or  among 
our  allies  abroad.  Great  sacrifices  are  es- 
sential A  minimum  of  $10,000,000,000  will 
be  needed  In  new  taxes.  Mr.  Stassen  esti- 
mates. A  system  of  prlce-and-wage  ctUlngs 
and  rationing  should  be  placed  in  readi- 
ness. 

To  do  this  Job  well  need  abler  men  in 
the  Government  than  we  have  at  present. 
We'll  need  much  better  machinen.'  In  the 
Government. 

But  all  of  these  things  mav  be  necessary 
If  our  country  Is  to  surmount  this  crisis. 
Ifs  betUr  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  The  staKe 
Is  the  survival  of  this  great,  frfe  Nation. 
The  challenge  Is  the  most  fundamental  one 
in  our  history. 

A  third  world  war  Is  not  Inevitable.  Cour- 
ageous, determined  sctlon  now  may  forestall 
It.  But  we  cant  slop  a  steam  roller  by 
passing  resolutions  and  appointing  commit- 
tees.   We've  got  to  be  prepared  to  fight. 

That  demands  the  mobilization  of  all  of 
our  resources. 

We  are  facing  a  ruthless  enemy  that  can 
be  stopped  by  nothing  less  than  a  show  ol 
superior  force.  To  produce  that  show  ot 
strength  will  require  sacrifices  by  all  of  us. 
The  tempting  alternative  Is  to  relrjt  and 
enjoy  ourselves  until  the  avalanche  hits  us. 
Then  It  may  be  too  late  even  to  be  sorry. 


New  Deal  A!ihi  fcr  Failure  in  Korra 


-      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCiN.  LAWRENCF  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtiENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  New  Deal  has  charged  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  re.sponsibillly  for 
failure  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Korea. 
But  the  record  is  too  clear  that  this 
debacle  was  caused  by  its  short-sighted- 
ness and  a  prejudiced  view  in  itb  far 


eastern    policies.    T   am    including    an 

arlicle  by  that  outstanding  journalist. 

David  La'.vrence.  that  appeared  in  the 

Washing  ton  Evening  Star  on  August  15: 

Pioptx   BriNG   Blamed  in   NrwE.<5T  Alibi   rot 

FAiitnut  IN  Korea — Wave  or  C«?tic:5m  Rises 

AS   Tav.\iAN    RtrcsEs    To    Shake    Up   Tof 

Command 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There's  a  new  alibi  around  here — It  seems 
that  now  the  American  people  are  to  blame 
for  the  failures  In  Korea.  Nobody  In  Wash- 
ington presumably  had  any  responsibility — 
It  was  Just  the  failure  of  the  people  to  let 
Washington  spend  more  money. 

This  type  of  argument  assumes  that  the 
military  men  in  our  top  command  muEt  for- 
get their  duty  as  military  advisers  and  be 
swerved  by  political  considerations  and  pub- 
lic opinion's  desires  about  spending.  Evi- 
dently they  must  not  speak  up  and  tell  the 
country  what  Is  really  needed  for  military 
defense  and  safety. 

But  the  people  will  not  be  fooled  by  these 
alibis.  They  are  Insistent  that  something  be 
done  about  the  blunders — no  tanks,  no  air- 
craft earners,  no  Marines,  no  tactical  avia- 
tion in  the  Far  East  when  trouble  came.  The 
bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  President  is 
growing  Letters  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  his  recent  refusal  to  shake 
up  the  top  command  and  the  civilians  who 
bungled  the  Job  Is  turning  a  wave  of  new 
criticism  against  him. 

OROEB  ISSUED  IN    1B4S 

The  President's  responsibility  will  be  a 
subject  of  wide  discussion.  For  It  was  his 
Executive  order  Issued  in  1946 — and  reiter- 
ated regularly  since — which  has  squelched 
the  military  men  below  the  top  group  of 
political  general  and  prevented  them  from 
speaking  their  minds. 

The  Executive  memorandum  was  referred 
to  In  a  speech  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  5.  1950.  by  Representative  Vaif 
Zandt.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
courr.geous  demand  for  an  investigation  last 
year  brought  out  a  record  of  facts  that  tells 
the  story  of  why  there  has  been  failure  in 
Korea.  The  President  s  order,  dated  Novem- 
ber 15.  1946.  was  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  Buds;et.  It  has  been  the  basic  policy 
of  his  adniaustratlon  ever  since.  It  reads 
m  part: 

"I  cannot  condone  the  practice  of  seizing 
upon  any  opportunity  whJch  presents  itself 
to  li.diCvite  an  opinion,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  that  my  estimates  are  insufficient. 

'When  you  notify  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts  to 
be  Included  In  the  1948  budget  for  their 
activities.  I  wish  you  would  include  a  re- 
minder that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their 
subordinates  to  support  only  the  Piesident  s 
•stlmates  In  hearings  and  discussions  with 
Members  of  Congress." 

This  created  a  "yes-man"  psychology.  Any 
military  man  who  differed  conscientiously 
and  tried  to  offer  an  expert  opinion  was 
called  an  Insurrectionist.  Admiral  Denfeld 
was  removed  as  an  example.  A  rereading 
of  the  testimony  in  those  House  hearings 
last  year  tells  what  Is  wrong  today.  The 
President  picked  the  wrong  advisers — and 
still  keeps  them. 

When  the  Navy's  battleship  Missouri  ran 
aground,  a  fine  naval  officer  was  court- 
martialed  and  his  career  ruined — but  that's 
the  Inexorable  rule  of  the  Navy. 

NOBODT    COLTIT-MARTIALED 

Today,  when  the  United  States  Army  Is 
without  proper  air  support  for  ground  troops 
In  Korea  or  anywhere  else,  nobody  .Is  court- 
martialed. 

Today,  when  the  United  States  Navy  has 
most  of  Its  aircraft  carriers  in  mothballs  and 
the  Marine  Corps  has  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  combined  votes  of  General  bradley  and 
General  \andenberg  In  tue  Joint  oX  Chiefs 


'  :  S  *,  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
Las.  taken  the  generals  to  task. 

Only  last  fall  the  Marine  Corps  was  fight- 
ing for  Its  life — against  dismemberment  by 
Generals  Bradley  and  Vandeubere.  But  the 
Marine  Corps  managed  somehow,  with  the 
help  of  Congress,  to  keep  some  of  its  Inte- 
grated combat  teams,  with  their  own  air- 
planes. And  here  is  the  payoff  as  told  In  a 
dispatch  thU  week  from  a  United  Press  cor- 
restx)ndent  at  the  Korean  battlefront: 

"The  smash  down  the  coast  was  the  acid 
test  for  close  air  support.  Two  units — one 
Army,  one  Marines — of  the  same  comparative 
size  Jumped  off  at  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time  against  similar  enemy  concentrations 
In  Identical  terrain. 

"The  Marines,  with  close  air  support, 
moved  27  miles  in  4  days  with  light  casiial- 
tles.  The  Army,  which  had  Just  the  usual 
air  coverage,  bogged  down  alter  suffering 
heavy  casualties." 

That's  the  tragic  story  of  the  colos:al 
blunder  made  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  is  depriving 
the  United  States  Army  of  its  own  air-support 
units. 

There  Is  too  much  politics  In  Washington 
or  else  there  would  be  some  heads  removed, 
both  civilian  and  military.  Softness  and 
political  thinking  have  no  place  In  a  war- 
time set-up.  as  lives  are  being  sacrificed  It 
may  take  more  Indignation  from  the  people 
before  they  get  the  changes  they  want. 


What  the  People  Are  Saying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leav^  that  has  been 
granted  me  I  include  for  the  Record  the 
following  letter  that  has  come  to  me 
from  my  district. 

It  is  typical  of  what  the  people  are 
saying  and  demanding: 

JtJLT  25.  1950. 
Hon   Leonard  W.  Hall. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DfjM  Me.  Hall:  Every  real  American  will 
supptirt  President  Truman  until  the  United 
States  is  again  victorious  in  an  unfortunate, 
needless  war.  The  national  administration, 
however,  owes  It  to  the  citizens  to  prosecute 
a  war.  not  a  political  show.  In  its  debt  to 
the  citizens  the  national  administration  cer- 
tainly should  install  men  In  whom  public 
confidence  has  not  been  impaired  by  their 
undue  political  activities  or  their  Incompe- 
tence. I  have  In  mind,  specifically,  Acheson 
and  the  so-called  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Johnson. 

Our  far-eastern  policy  has  been  such  a  hor- 
rible fiasco  that  men  are  dying  dally.  Surely 
Acheson  Is  not  the  man  to  aid  effectively  in 
the  prosecuting  of  war  in  the  far-eastern 
theater.  The  policy  which  provoked  the  war 
was  either  a  result  of  nincompoops'  or 
traitors'  efforts,  and  the  citizens  can  have 
no  confidence  in  such  public  officials  during 
a  period  as  serious  as  th2:C  which  now  exists. 

Without  attempting  to  be  facetious  at  all, 
I  honestly  believe  It  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest  to  have  Acheson.  Johnson,  and  Tyd- 
Ings.  and  perhaps  Truman  himself,  for  he  has 
been  a  party  to  the  policy.  Join  the  men  in 
Korea,  for  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  the  fighting,  since  they  have  helped 
bring  It  on. 


If  we  can  only  get  this  national  adminis- 
tration to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  maJce 
national  welfare  Its  objective  rather  than 
personal  aggrandizement  or  party  walXare.. 
the  procession  to  victory  would  be  spsadlar 
with  fewer  lives  and  less  treasure  lost.  R^aa 
our  national  administration  above  the  atatua 
of  door  mat  for  groups  or  individuals  with 
votes  to  wield. 

There  Is  one  feature  of  public  spending 
that  can  and  should  be  stopped  Immediately. 
Bureaus,  departments,  etc .  are  voted  vast 
sums  annually  or  for  specific  periods.  It.  as 
the  periods  draw  to  a  close,  divisions  of  Gov- 
ernment have  funds  remaining  In  excess  of 
what  they  really  need,  they  spend  recklessly 
to  use  the  total  allotment  for  fear  that  when 
money  Is  next  voted  to  them  it  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  they  did  not  spend  (see 
August  Issue  Reader's  Dlcest.  p    11,  too). 

The  reckless  waste  of  the  lunds  that  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  to  supply  Is  common 
knowledge  among  people  who  supply  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  For  heaven's  sake,  stop 
that. 

With  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  devote 
your  time  while  in  office  exclusively  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Coudert  Bids  Truman  State  World  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

OF    PFNNSy:  \  A.M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FiEPREbENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Ne'.v  York  Herald  Tribune  of  A'at:ust  16: 

CoLTJERT  Bids  Tri'man  Statt  World  PoLirv — 
Offf.rs  HorsE  RE.>oirTio.N  Calling  on  Him 
lo  b.AT   WntRE  UNiTtD  Stati.s  Will  Fu.ht 
(By  Robert  L.   M  x)ra ) 

Washington,  August  15 — Representative 
Frederic  R.  Col-deht.  Jr..  Republican.  New 
York.  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House 
today  calling  upon  President  Truman  to  tell 
the  American  people  specifically  what  this 
country  would  do  in  the  event  of  new  Com- 
munist   aggression   elsewhere    In    the    wcwld. 

Charging  that  the  Korean  situation  was 
painfully  convincing  proof  the  administra- 
tion had  no  consistent  foreign  policy  and 
military  strategy  to  support  it.  he  submitted 
a  list  of  81  questions  about  American  policy 
In  18  sensitive  areas  all  over  the  globe. 

racEs  POLicT  bt  coNcaass 
Should  the  President  fail  to  an.swer  the 
questions.  Mr.  Coudeet  proposed  that  Con- 
gress itself  establish  a  special  committee  to 
recommend  a  national  foreign  policy  de- 
signed to  meet  the  vital  questions  pressing 
for  decision  by  the  American  people. 

"The  American  people,  Mr.  CotmeaT  told 
the  House,  "have  a  right  to  know  what  Is 
the  foreign  policy  of  their  Government,  the 
right  to  assess  that  policy  before  they  ara 
called  upon  to  shed  their  blood  and  spend 
their  treasure  in  wars  all  over  the  world. 
There  must  be  a  truly  national  policy,  openly 
and  freely  arrived  at  in  traditional  Ameri- 
can fashion.  No  secret,  personal  Presiden- 
tial substitute  will  do." 

The  administration's  foreign  policy  also 
came  under  attack  again  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  He.vbt  Cabot  Loock.  Jr..  Re- 
publican Massachusetu,  charged  that  the 
President's  program  to  win  the  Korean  con- 
ff*ct  and  arm  to  resist  aggraaston  alaawhere 
does  not  go  far  enough. 


m 
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ArrKNDIX  TO  THH  CONGRESSIONAT.  KFTORD 


•W«  h«T«  got  to  go  further  •nd  mj  this  ti 
A  ctn^gl*  for  «xl«t«iK»  »nd  act  •ccordlngly." 
b«  Mterted  "If  you  ««k  «  man  to  make  » 
aacrmc«7ou  must  glre  htm  «  preat  objecUve, 
and  that  haant  br«n  donf  yrt  " 

He  called  for  Immediate  and  all-out  meas- 
ure* to  r«>galn  the  Inttlatlre  In  the  eiruRKl* 
with  communUm.  With  luck,  he  told  re- 
porters later,  this  could  be  acoompllshed  In 
3  or  4  vears 

The  'senator  defcnt'ed  the  foretjm  policy 
statement  Issued  -  ^y  ff^"r  RrpuMlcan 

members  of  the  t     -  Helatlons  O^mmlt- 

toe.  which  WHS  the  subject  of  hot  debate  on 
the  ik»r  yesterday.  It  was  not  a  political 
sUtement.  he  said,  but  a  constrtictlve  and 
to*l|tfUl  one  framed  to  promote  the  best  In- 
MTHta  of  the  country. 

OrVOOS    '*T»S    MAJ*'    ATTlTtJOl 

"It  ts  utterly  pernicious  to  attempt  to  play 
poUt:  3  with  foreign  policy  at  any  unaa.  and 
particularly  at  a  lime  when  the  nation  U  m 
danger,"  be  said.  •But."  he  adcl«Kl.  "to  be  bi- 
partisan doesnt  mean  you  become  a  'yea 
man.'  " 

Representative  CouDsrr's  questions  led  off 
with  Korea.  Formosa,  and  Communist  China. 
"What  does  the  United  Stales  Intend  to 
do."  be  asked.  "If  and  when  the  North  Kor- 
eans are  forced  back  to  the  thirty-elo;hth 
parmllel — and  what  are  lu  plans  If  the  N  jrth 
Koreans  succeed  In  driving  our  forces  out  of 
Korea?" 

"What  does  this  country  plan  to  do."  he 
asked."  if  Formosa  Is  attacked  by  the  Com- 
munlsu.  and  what  If  It  should  be  con- 
quered?" 

About  Communist  China  he  asked:  "Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  with 
the  450.000,000  people  of  Communist  China 
In  support  of  Formosa.  Indochma  or  any 
oUmt  Asiatic  country?" 

ASKS    ABOirr    PACT    NATIOMS 

Regardmt;  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries. Mr  Cotmnrr  asked:  "What  U  the  policy 
of  the  United  Slate*  now  If  (ai  Soviet  satel- 
lite forces  or  (b)  RtiwUn  force*  attack  a 
North  AUantlc  Pact  nation?  Is  It  intended 
to  make  unlunlied  cua->mltment  of  Amerlca.n 
around  Force*  in  defense  of  Atlantic  Pact 
nations?" 

urrs  IS  orma  aikas 
Then  be  listed  15  other  ser^ltlve  area*  In 
the  world  and  jksked  what  thU  counUys 
policy  would  be  If  any  one  of  them  should 
be  attacked  by  Ruaalan  or  Mtelllte  forces,  or 
conquered  by  them,  or  overthrown  by  • 
Communist  Internal  revolution 

The  arena  he  listed,  along  wub  their  pop- 
,^^««.^.  v,re:  French  Indochina.  25  OOU.- 
OOr.  BODg  Kong.  1,000.000;  British  Malaya, 
&JX)0.OO0;  Thailand.  17.000.000;  Burma.  17.- 
000.000;  PakUtan.  70.000,000;  Tibet.  3.7C0,- 
000.  Iran.  18.000.000;  Turkey.  10.000,000; 
Greece,  7,800.000;  Tugo*iavU.  16,000.000; 
Finland.  4.000.000;  western  Germany. 
4a.0OO.0OO.  and  the  Worth  Atlantic  Pact 
nations. 

"The  magnitude  ard  dUBculty  of  securing 
the  above-mentioned  oountrle*  from  agtrres- 
ston  It  evident  from  a  consideration  of  their 
populations."  Reprccentatlvc  CocsBrr  said. 
The  total  popuUUon  of  these  Asiatic  coun- 
ttt«a  la  well  over  1,000.000.000.  Western  Cu- 
ropt  has  a  total  population  In  esc««  of  360.- 
000.000. 

"Americans  are  eartalnly  entitled  to  de- 
mand immediate  Miawers  to  these  llfe-and- 
death  qu**llona.  •  •  •  They  have  a  right 
to  know  DOW  what  their  CK>«ernroent  In- 
tends to  do  with  the  men  and  reeourree 
which  it  Is  now  mobilizing  It  Is  not  enough 
merely  to  mobllt/e  Where  and  to  what  ex- 
Mat  are  American  military  force*  to  be  ccm- 
BUttedf  i»1lli«ii*  want  to  know  that  now 
•ad  should  know  K  now.  The  rest  of  the 
vorld  should  know  It. 

"W?  were  caught  ♦jf  surprise  In  Korea. 
8U  ■*'■■  K-  have  elapsed  slnr*  that  attack. 
We  must  not  U  caught  by  surprise  a^aln. 


We  must  know  where  we  are  going  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  Our  political  plans  and 
ccmmltmenU  must  not  exceed  our  military 
capacity." 


'•  and  'Monterey' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  J.  ALLFN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 
Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  people  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  witness  the  accumulation  of  war 
material  and  men  for  shipment  out  into 
the  Pacific  areas  day  by  day  and  ste  the 
ships  in  which  the  men  and  materials 
depart.  It  conUnues  to  cause  comment 
that  men  arc  traveling  on  slower  ships 
designed  to  c;irry  carso  while  two  very 
splendid  transports  which  might  have 
been  available  ccaitinue  to  lie  at  the  local 
docks  unavailable  for  want  of  comple- 
tion of  reconditioning,  which  might  still 
be  quickly  done. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  the  e  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  August  8  which  IS  as  follows: 

WSSTXO  SHlIt 

Two  nne  Pacific  ship*  with  splendid  rec- 
ord in  peace  snd  war  lie  Idle  and  temporarily 
useless  at  Alameda. 

They  are  the  Mmnpoaa  i^id  Monterey,  of 
the  Matson  Staamahlp.'*  Line,  once  luxury 
liners  and  during  Wor^d  War  II  eOclent  lroi>p 
transpuris. 

Congraaaional  delays,  dupute*.  and  red 
tane  have  halted  their  reconditioning. 

Now  If  they  were  In  shape  they  would  be 
vaiuable.  swiit  tr:<jp»hips  such  at  arc  needed 
In  the  Korean  war — and  whaterer  •!••  way 
happen 

Engineers  estimate  that  the  Maripoia  and 
Monterey  could  be  made  ready  lor  transport 
service  in  ab<^>ut  3  niuutlis.  at  a  co*t  ol  about 
three  and  a  quarter  mUlion  dollars  each. 

Wow  they  are  loafing  In  the  bay  off  Ala- 
meda. 

The  veeaels  were  put  out  of  commtmlon  by 
the  long  dupute  betwaen  the  Uataon  Co. 
and  Wdshliigion  Sawa I  compromises  be- 
tween the  Matson  Urtararta  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  have  been  cotialdered.  but  CongreM 
has  withheld  approval. 

The  Defen.**  Department's  rush  to  get 
other  ships  out  of  mothballs  shows  the  need 
for  such  ships  a«  these  two  26.000-ton  crall, 
with  speed  of  21  knot*  Bach  would  carry 
7  000  troop*,  and  of  AmerU»n  vessels  ihey 
are  second  only  to  the  Allanlic  liner  America 
In  value  to  their  country. 

But  they  lie  In  the  estuary  as  Idle  as 
painted  ships  upon  a  painted  ocean— when 
the  real  ocean  U  being  churned  by  war. 


delivery  and  other  services  on  the  basis 
extstlnR  immediately  prior  to  April  19.   I 
cannot  vote   for  It,     This  is   the   first 
chance  we  have  had  since  Korea  to  vote 
on  a  nondefenslve  expenditure.    There  is 
a  lot  of  politics  in  this.     I  suspect  Mr. 
Donaldson  may  have  cut  two-a-day  de- 
livery be^au-se  he  hoped  there  would  be 
pubUc  clamor  to  increase  his  appropna- 
tions     The  committee,  however,  never 
?ave  him  p  hearing  on  this  bill.    He  said 
over  the  phone  yesterday  that  It  would 
cost  STO.OCO.OOO.    In  the  absence  of  hcar- 
Inr.s  and  crofs-cxamination.  I  Uunk  v.e 
havekottoUkeluswordforit.   I  cannot 
justilv  a  vote  to  require  such  Increased 
extend  tures  for  postal  services  now     I 
voteti   for   the   bill   to   increase   postal 
char-es     If  the  Pest  Office  Department 
would  put  into  effect  the  Hoc\er  rt  com- 
mendations they  could  make  two-a-day 
dclivtnes  without  extra  cost.    Any  pri- 
\iite  businei.i  would  be  seeking   to  in- 
crease service  in  order  to  increase  reve- 
nues, but  that  is  not  the  way  the  Post 
Ofiicc  does  things. 

I  think  the  Post  Office  Department 
plavs  politics  with  service.     They  have 
cut   out  station   B   in   the   Republican 
north  end  of  Columbus.    I  hear  thsy  in- 
tend to  restore  service  at  this  substation 
just  before  election,  in  a  '.vay  to  help 
Democratic  candidates.     They  may  do 
the  ^ame  thing  with  two-a-day  deliveries. 
I  realL-e  that  many  people  in  my  district 
are  suffering  inconvenience  and  business 
losses  from  slow  mail  deliveries.    Much 
of  this  is  not  connected  with  the  Apnl 
19  order,  but  is  due  to  the  inefflciences 
pointed  out  In  the  Hoover  report.    The 
fact  remain.?,  however,  that  we  cannot 
put  enc.ency  in  and  politics  out  of  a 
department  by  passing  a  law.    The  fact 
remauw  that  a  vote  for  this  bill,  without 
heannga.  will  be  uoed  to  justify  a  $70.- 
OOO.OoO  increase  in  nondefense  expeiwil- 
tures.    I  cannot  vole  for  '.t. 


H    R    SPS,  Rf^.inf^in?  Ord?r  for  Curtail- 
ment oi  Pustai  Servicei 


EXTKNHION  OP  REM.^RK3 

•■r 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

IN  THE  HOlWr  or  RBPRWfNTATIV  1  .-i 

Wednesday.  August  16,  19S0 

Mr  VOKY8.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  di- 
rects the  Postmaster  General  to  maintain 


Democracies 


en 


I    M. 


UC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W,  HALL 

ov  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTAlIvta 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr  LEONARD  W.  HAIX.  Mr  Speak- 
er, it  is  but  rarely  that  musical  com- 
ments appear  in  the  Recohd.  Under  the 
leave  that  has  been  granted  me.  I  desire 
to  include  a  very  short,  but  most  inter- 
estinu.  review  made  by  Pellx  Deyo.  marie 
critic  of  the  Baldwin  Citizen,  of  the  1960 
concert  by  the  Baldwin  (Long  Island) 
Junior-Senior  High  School  bands  and  or- 
chestras. 

This  condenaed  review  by  Mr.  Deyo  is 
taken  from  the  Baldwin  Citizen  of  April 
27,  1950.  and  is  as  follows: 
Da.  IswiM  FasNfto  Coldmam  Qccrr  Coiovc- 

TOI   AT   HlCU   SCHOOI.  COMCKBT 

(By  FcUx  Deyo) 
The  I960  concert.  In  the  now  well-estab- 
lished annual  ser'.e*.  by  the  Baldwin  Junior- 
Senior  High  School  bands  and  orcheetraa, 
was  held  l«»t  Friday  evening  st  the  high- 
•chool  auditorium,  under  the  arllbtic  dlrao- 
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tUpy  ot  Gene  north.  It  was  a  brIllUnt  event. 
made  additionally  so  by  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Bdwln  Franko  Goldman  as  gtiest  conductor 
and  Impromptu  speaker  N.turally.  this  su- 
perlative occasion  attracted  a  VL^y  large  and 
socially  dlatlnfulshed  audience. 

Caning  wKh  the  Tannhauser  march. 
Gene  North's  program,  ckverly  arrr  gcd. 
alternated  popular  Items  with  equally  fa- 
vorite claaries.  In  the  fcnrer  categcr^-  were 
such  characteristic  members  as  Stardust, 
KnlehU  of  Honor.  Coast  Guards  march. 
Lochlnvar  overture.  Sleigh  Ride.  Call  to  Vic- 
tory march.  Chimes  of  Ptiice.  tiie  last  n&med 
with  Beverly  Llsh  at  chimes,  and  Constance 
Garguilo  at  g!ocken*plel.  The  playing  of 
these  tclecrlon*  call  for  elan  and  acctiracy. 
of  which  Baldwin's  high-school  Instrumen- 
talists poasefs  an  abundn.nce. 

Ger.e  North  continues  his  won<!»rs  to  per- 
form m  achieving  artmic  flnesre  with  the 
treasure  trove  of  tenn-age  musical  talent  at 
Baldwin  High  School.  The  bsnd  and  or- 
rbwtia  ensembles  are  splendidly  synchro- 
nised both  In  technical  prowess  and  Inter- 
pretative viewpoint. 

And  now  t!ie  guest  conductor,  another  re- 
doubtable flTure  to  honor  Baldwin  by  his 
visit  here.  In  retrospect  we  recall  Morton 
Gculds  local  appearance  at  one  of  Ana  N7- 
grens  conservatory  concerts.  And  1550  wUl 
have  yet  other  guests  of  national  fame,  it  is 
our  professional  prediction. 

Edwin  Franko  Goldman  Is  the  foremost 
band  king  of  today.  For  many,  many  years 
new  have  his  free  summer  concerts — a  Gug- 
genheim gift — at  Central  Park  In  Manhat- 
tan and  Proepect  Park  in  Brooklyn  been  a 
plvrtal  attraction  for  the  vast  outdoor  music 
IcTing  public  at  large.  It  is  a  fact  that  pros- 
perous democracies  strengthen  their  purpose 
^nd  stamina  try  the  possession,  among  other 
aaaets.  of  superlative  concert  bands,  spon- 
lond  both  goremmentally  and  as  Independ- 
ent entcrptiae.  That  Is  a  historical  symp- 
tom, strlktnglj  so.  In  these  ctir  beloved 
United  States.  OoMniaa's  pwdeeeaeori  in- 
clude such  notat>l«  flgtxrc*  a*  John  Philip 
Bouaa  and  Patrick  Sarvfleld  GUmore.  mai;- 
Dtlleent  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the 
concert  band. 

Dr.  OolCman's  re«4tiiff  at  Jean  8lbellt:s' 
monun-ental  Flnlandla  tatptnd  tlM  arnlcr- 
hlgh-achool  feaad  to  girt  all  that  they  had 
in  a  perfonwuiet  of  qtiality  bdgbtj  Of 
eottrac.  the  groap  ot  OoMnas  aarebaa  waa 
aafcrly  anticipated  Tbcae  isehtdad  World 
pMiee.  ittbdaa.  Builders  of  America,  Univer- 
flty.  and.  for  ez'ra  measure,  that  great  fa- 
vorite— On  the  Mall.  In  this  latter  the  audi- 
•nee  netnber*  participated,  lifting  th£ir 
flngtSf  voices  aloft  to  the  syllables  "t*.  la  " 
It  waa  eoMiuntty  singing  at  Its  happiest. 
Dr.  Goldauui*B  fellcltotu  remarks  dacloeed 
him  as  a  humble  recipient  of  vociferous  ap- 
platwe  Such  Ulbute.  he  stated.  actuaUy 
should  be  bestowed  upon  Gene  North  and 
fellow  teachcra  o<  the  high  school  The  cele- 
brated luiMliHMHi  CMtean  reminds  one  of 
tbt  late  DarM  Belaaeo.  Amenta's  supreme 
stage  director.  KO  doubt  they  are  kindred 
ma::ters  In  accompIlshOMnt.  personal  grace. 
and  colorful  sense  of  hnaaor.  and  hum3c:tv. 
The  ccun'jry  takaa  to  ita  heart  such  men  as 
these.     They  are  hutorical  mllcsioncs. 


E?tB  Carucb  May  6«  Wrorj 


EXTENSION  OF  EEMARIIS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFJL*iN 

OF  M'.CHtOAN 

IN  Tus  moowm  op  BmBSBrrATn-Es 
rtiiif  Au9ust  15.  l$5$ 

Mr.    HOPnON    of    MlfhUmn     Mr. 

Speaker,  a  release  by  WiiUortl  I.  King, 
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dat-Kl  August  14.  1959,  and  en  editonal 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  Indicate  that, 
even  wh?n  great  men  speak,  their  state- 
ments should  not  be  accepted  without 
examination  and  consideration. 
The  release  and  the  editorial  follow: 

Mr.  Bernud  M.  Baruch  Is  Jtially  regarded 
as  one  of  our  most  outstanding  ci:iZ2:is.  As 
a  financier  he  ha;:  been  eminently  c uccessf  ul . 
BrerytHM  reeognizes  that  he  k  a  man  cf  the 
highest  integrity  and  Is  thcsroughly  public- 
spirited.  His  plan  for  control  of  atomic 
ener^  Is  a  masterpiece  and  deserves  the 
Euppcrt  of  all  these  who  wish  '.o  protect 
ti.e  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Ee^atue  cf  the  tucis  Just  mentioned,  it  Is  hy 
no  mef.as  surprising  tliat  his  rtrvirka  bs- 
fcre  the  Senste  C'-^mmlttee  on  Banking  t::d 
Curreccy  en  July  23  were  g^ven  by  the  Sena- 
tors unusually  careful  consideration. 

It  appears.  hoTfever.  th*t  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee  Mr  Bsrjch  as- 
sumed a  greater  knowledge  of  economics  than 
he  actuaUy  poc^t^ses.  Decp.te  h;s  wide  e^:- 
perience  In  controlling  Industry  during  World 
War  I.  it  Ls  cbTtous  that  be  never  realized 
the  paraiyune  effect  cf  price  controls  upon 
prcductloa.  He  did  not  understajid  that 
when  the  pr-Cc*  of  any  ^oods  Is  kept  below 
the  level  which  would  be  attained  in  a  free 
competitive  market  mar^nal  producers  are 
elimuiated  and  hence  the  goods  becomes 
scarce. 

He  lock  It  for  granted  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  market  with  war  de- 
mands it  necessarily  raises  the  general  prtce 
level.  However.  In  fact,  this  is  net  re«lly 
the  case  If  the  war  Is  paid  for  by  ta::es.  for. 
in  that  case,  the  shrinkage  In  the  total  de- 
mand of  the  tazpayera  is  exactly  e<;ualed  by 
the  expansion  In  the  Government's  demand 
for  good*.  Neither  did  Mr.  BanieU  vadsr- 
stand  that  taxation  curtaHa  cfvltta  cx- 
pecdiiures  far  more  eCectlTdy  than  can  any 
system  of  Coremment  controls.  What  be 
leeognliwd  was  that  when  one  control  is 
Imposed  It  iaunec.iateiy  Keceraie*  the  need 
for  ocbar  controls,  but  he  comptetdir  fatted 
to  understand  that  all  of  the  conirolk  are 
undesirable. 

Mr.  Baruch.  furtisermore.  betrsred  hu  ig- 
norance of  th€  facts  when  he  as-umed  that 
ff-*«^^  and  its  effects  can  ba  prvrestad  by 
prlea  eontrol*.  Durinf  Work!  War  tl.  the 
OPA.  with  a  vast  number  eg  amployaes,  was 
doing  iu  beat  to  IKM  prices  down  wtUla  th* 
Oovammant  waa  laiaUBg  the  currency  avp- 
pljr.  But.  despite  all  the  efloru  or  the  OPA. 
th*  price  level  kept  pace  with  the  rlaing 
money  supply.  Although  price*  of  the  ne- 
c«**ltiea  were  held  down  nominally,  tho 
black-market  prices  ot  th*  aame  article* 
cllmhad  ao  that,  eventually,  it  became  im- 
jiiimltlla  to  purehitse  many  articles,  except 
in  the  btack  market.  Moreorcr.  the  prloes 
of  all  unrestrictcxi  serrieaa  and  material 
goods  increased  to  a  far  greater  axtact  than 
would  haw  been  the  caae  had  tha  Govern- 
ment not  mtervened  by  pr,ce  fixing. 

Mr.  Baruch  c-jmpMeijr  faUed  to  grasp  tiie 
fact  that  the  prtea  taaraaee*  following  the 
btfiaBlBC  of  the  war  In  Korea  were  occa- 
ttanat  aot  at  a  1  by  inflation  but  entirety 
t>y  tear  on  th*  part  of  the  public  that  tb* 
Oovammaiit  would  soon  engage  in  price  fix- 
ing and  rationing. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  th*  war  In  Korea 
started  Mr.  Baruch  made  a  speech  lauding 
nil  ■iliaiimat  "f  frtt  mturrrlif  since  free 
entarpvlw  maslBriBM  prodnetion  In  peace ■ 
t«me.  lofle  would  saMt  to  tndleata  ttoat  It 
cer.eeitutaa  tha  baat  prodoctlT*  afrtam  for 
wyrtlme.  but  Mr  Berveh  Uke*  th*  oppostu 
point  at  view  and  assnmeq  that  ts  wartime 
we  abottld  hsve  a  complet-ly  faadatle  regtme. 
Be  eoiM  not  come  to  this  eeoctuakm  If  ^e 
reaUsad  that  free  ccm-ietltt««  frtdBg  tind 
umesUtcted  pr<"flts  are  essential  feature*  of 
the  free-enterprise  rystrrr.  and  ifcst  no  other 
forces  have  yet  been  discovered  wtuch  control 


production     so     effectively     for     .naximura 
output. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  Sena- 
tors aasuzned  that  because  ot  Mr.  Bameh** 
outstanding  s::l!ity.  success  In  bullae**,  and 
patriotic  service,  he  was  in  a  poeitiOB  to  ftaa 
them  sound  advice  concerning  the  eooBomles 
cf  Federal  finance,  for  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  If  his  adrlee  is  taken  and  our 
vrhcle  economy  is  regimented  our  produc- 
tion, both  for  war  purpcee*  and  civUlan 
needs,  vrtll  be  grea'Iy  curtailed,  and  the  dtflU 
cv'ty  of  winning  the  ^  r  w  :".l  be  correapond- 
Ingly  increased. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Bow  BAaocs  Oct  That  Wat 

Bernard  Baruch  appeared  before  Congresa 
Wednesday  to  urge  all-out  mobilization.  In- 
**»*'f»*C  rationltL^  and  the  freezing  ai  wagca, 
prices,  and  renU.  For  year*  Mr.  Bamch  has 
been  talking  thU  way.  Thus  in  June  1947  he 
urged  Immattata  pamaga  of  a  law  vupawm' 
Ing  the  GoTcmmcnt  to  ibmft  men  and  women 
for  farms  and  factories  a*  well  as  tot  mlU- 
tary  ser%'lce 

After  makir^  millions  in  railroad,  steel. 
copper,  rubber,  and  other  atodcs  and  promo- 
ti' r:":.  Mr.  BariKh  baeama  Interested  in 
poiitics.  An  acquaintance  with  William  P 
McCombs.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Commlttaa  la  1911.  and  a  Urge  cam- 
p-^lgn  contribution  that  year,  put  blm  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration and  he  was  made  head  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

This  experience  with  the  ftmctkmlng  of 
the  Government  so  impreaacd  him  that  he 
has  ever  since  constituted  himself  the  ad- 
viser to  PresldenU.  Cabinet  members.  Mem- 
bers of  Cor'^e*^.  and  c*ndldate«  for  pi-a'.lc 
cfllce.  When  he  was  vrlth  the  Wir  Indus- 
tries Board  Baruch  dltfnt  have  all  tt>e  au- 
tbcnty  he  thotight  he  aboold  have  had. 
no  doubt  that  i*  why  ha  eaa  usuaUy  b*  \ 
on  tike  ikSe  of  giving  more  autkoMty  to  < 
bold*n. 

In  1»4«  he  told  a  eon-,ra**loii*T 
that  wartime  price  eontrol  ought  not  to  t-e 
aliowrd  to  lapse.  ThU  was  at  a  time  wtMn 
th*  prioe-flztiaff  rulw  had  ranaltad  la  dl^ 
couracing  produetlmi  and  dtaortanlalag  dis- 
tribution. So  lef«a  a  part  at  the  aaoat 
produced  was  fotag  Into  tlie  Mack  ■mitet 
that  the  Departaofld*  of  Labor  «a*  ebMftd  «o 
say  that  it  eeoM  oel  Mport  what  the  prtae 
ot  meat  waa  baeausa  there  wa*  aMW  tor  aala 
in  the  atora*  from  whl^  it  regularly  otKalnad 
qtiotatlooa. 

In  aptt*  ot  the  fact  that  Mr. 
poaal  for  the  cc:.iii^Udtion  ot  OPA 
Truman's  enthiialaatlr  support,  and  m  spiU 
of  the  fact  that  th*  DvmocraU  vert  ia  con- 
trol of  Congram  In  earfy  1H9.  OPA  vas  al- 
lowed to  lapee.  Thereafter  pxsd*  cam*  bark 
to  the  market  and  production  of  consumer 
truly  ramarlu 
a  itaort  ttam  aU  atartagm  vfeld 
OPA  dlaappaared.  •setnt 
houatng.  Oontlnuad  rant  ooatrai  wa*  ra- 
spo  j»i'cle  f  jr  that.  Wliere  tha  wiMie  aea»> 
omy  would  have  been  If  Cjngr*m  Imd  fol- 
lowed Baruch's  advlc*  in  IMt  la  indtcatart 
by  the  imrallavad  shortage  eg  rental  hrwsring. 

That  I*.  BanMli  la  not  tha  great  gMdna 
aoma  paoplc  aaam  to  anppoae  him  to  b*  is 
indicated  alao  by  tb*  ptft  he  pleycd  In  tha 
early  phaae*  of  the  Rooaevelt  administration. 
i'%  outatandlng  eontrthutlon  to  Itoa 
lattnlatration  «a*  miA  Ha 
hi*    tSi.OOO-a-] 

to  the  brain  trust  to 
out  and  dtract  tb*  NHA.  wbleli  vaa 
tlm**  referred  to  a*  a  Barvcl 

The  National  Recovery  Act.  it  wili  be  re- 
■Mflsb***d.  wa*  th*  act  elgnad  by  Pr*aldaat 
Beeaevett  June  10.  lt33.  providixig  Xor  tndoa- 
trial  code*  o£  latr  eompe*  *  r.  ^r'-h.  It  vas 
asaerted,  wooM  reotere  t  to  pros- 

perity by  Increaslag  amit-.juiem  ar^d  raiatsg 
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__^ Tt*  act   wj»8  declared   unron^tUu- 

tlcmal   bv   t-ft*   Supreme   C-xirt  on   M^y   il. 
IMA   in  Ui«  Schechtw.  or  ncs-chtckec.  c»*». 

Z^airucb  •  NRA  did  not  hav*  the  eij^«ct««d 
•ffcct.  Pror  Garfield  Cox,  of  the  U;uver*lijr 
of  Cailcaco.  reported  to  aa  An::ual  meeting 
of  tlM  AmertcAn  Economic  Assoc iitSon  tMst 
tb*  4-moruh  dron  wh»ch  fallon-eci  thv'  • 
ductton  of  the  NRA  h*«  nexer  b«*u  e., 
except  m  the  panic  colUpae*  of  1333  ana 
1W7.  On  the  otber  band.  U>e  advance  which 
fotlovfd  the  Scbechtar  decUton  agalivst  NRA 
tp  tlie  bvoadOBt  aqd  best  c^stittned  to  daie. 

Mr.  Barucb'fe  testlm^-'n'r  U  that  oi  a  Wash- 
tngtcn  cfcaractw  »  ••^  J<^^ 

Um  ir»r  before  U«>.  ••  •»  t*- 

gardcd  btm— tf  aa  m 


Ge»<U  fl»<«lid  by  SUre  L%b(-r  Co 
Witk  Anericaa  UUdslries 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM^IRKS 

or 

LON.  HUBERT  E.SCUCDER 

or  cAuroxNiA 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can workingmen  and  American  manu- 
laciurers  cannot  be  expected  to  maui- 
tam  ccmpetuion  with  slave  laborers  and 
State-controUed  industries  abroad.  Yet. 
under  the  present  admimstraiions  trade 
policies,  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Goods  of  all  typos  are  pouring  into  the 
Cmied  States  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, competing  with  goods  produced  by 
Amexieaas  and  because  of  much  lower 
prices  are  actually  sti^aling  the  Ameri- 
can market  from  under  our  nose. 

Dtiring  the  past  several  jcars  there 
have  been  frequent  rf-ports  of  the  use  of 
clave  and  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Umon  and  her  satellites.  But  because  a 
curtain  of  secrecy  is  mainuined.  our 
Government  hus  no  way  of  proving  these 
reports.  It  is  assumed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  that  because  we  don't 
know  what  kind  of  labor  is  producing 
goods  behind  the  iron  curtain,  it  must 
be  free  labor.  Existing  law  prohibits 
goods  produced  by  slave  or  forced  labor 
frcm  entering  this  country. 

I  need  not  go  into  great  detail  about 
the  shipments  from  Soviet-dominated 
areas.  Large  quantities  of  furs.  hats, 
pottery,  glassware,  jewelry,  and  shoes 
have  come  into  this  country.  The  people 
of  my  district  are  particularly  answered 
by  shipments  of  hops  and  crabmeat 
from  Soviet-dominated  areas.  Just  yes- 
terday. 80  tons  of  canned  Russian  crab- 
meat  valued  at  a  quarter  million  dollars 
arrived  at  New  York  aboard  a  British 
ship. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rkxs]  today  has- introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Home  which  would  overcome  the  bad 
ittmtlon  which  today  allows  these  goods 
to  enter  our  land.  It  provides  that  if 
the  TreastuT  is  unable  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  facts  and  Insp^-ction  is 
prohibited  or  restricted,  then  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  are  assumed  to  be 
products  of  slave  or  forced  labor  and. 
tlmrafore.  are  barred.  A  country  with- 
oat  siich  slave  or  forced  labor  has  tooth- 
ing to  h.de. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  IIou.<^e  to  Join  in  support  of  this 
bill  In  pivlna  it  such  support,  they  will 
b.'  s  of  tvianny 

xi-\_  the  world  to- 

day.   And  they  wii:  n;  htip  and 

.  omenl  to  int-  nincricun  biL<;i- 

and    f  "'•klDTmen    who    then 
mu.-t  no  loiv^fr  r  -  v.ith  a  standard 

of  living  far.  far  i ..  ours  in  tlic  Uuucd 

SUtcs. 


A.  F.  of  L.'i  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  T 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

CT  »iAss.\CHt>rr:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .XTIVTS 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowinc:  statement  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  August  10.  1950: 

The  unwarrantnbie  and  unjustified  Inva- 
sion of  South  Korea  by  Soviet  Russia  cannot 
be  re«;arded  as  an  Isolated  Incident.  Com- 
munist aggressors  may  start  another  con- 
flict at  a  number  of  key  points  whenever 
their  leaders  determine  the  time  ix  oppor- 
tune. Indeed  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites would  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  United 
States  directly  If  they  believed  they  could 
do  ao  successfully.  Our  nallon.al  prO'::ram 
and  that  of  free  democratic  nauons  of  the 
world  must  therefore  t)e  sufficiently  broad 
and  Inclusive  to  meet  any  and  all  of  these 
contingencies.  It  cannot  and  mtut  not  be 
cm  fined  merely  to  the  Immediate  needs  of 
the   present   situation   in   Korea. 

When  the  United  States  undertook  its  de- 
fense proc^ram  In  1939.  we  had  Idle  factories, 
unemplojed  workers  and  cpioUs  supplies  of 
materials  available.  Today,  with  peaoetUne 
Industrial  production  at  an  all-time  peak 
defense  orders  for  new  equipment  cannot  b« 
fUled  without  curtailing  a  sutMtantlal  por- 
tion of  our  going  national  economy. 

Our  forelgn-ald  proeram  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  and  free-world  defense 
program.  Tne  EC  A  and  point -4  program 
supplement  our  defense  effort  and  are 
equally  essential  to  combat  the  Communist 
threat  to  world  peace.  They  cannot  be  cur- 
tailed without  Inviting  danger  to  ourselves 
and  the  free  world 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  Inescapa- 
ble conclusion:  We  can  no  lontter  safely  con- 
tinue on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis.  We 
must  mobilize  for  defense.  We  mu^t  In- 
crease our  production  and  adjust  our  econ- 
omy to  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  Is  no  painless  way  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  our  national  economy.  The 
delense  program  Initiated  baa  already  pre- 
etpUated  a  wave  of  speculative  buying,  un- 
)twttfl«d  price  Increaaea.  hoarding,  and  a  serl- 
Giu  threat  of  runaway  Indatlon.  Prices  of 
basic  commrdlUes  have  advanced  IS  percent 
sl.'ice  June  23. 

These  trends  and  developments  cannot 
continue  without  serious  consequences  to 
the  well-being  of  aU  our  people.  It  Is  evi- 
dent an  utichecked  Inflai.un  can  and  will 
wreck  our  defeus*  program.  It  can  only  help 
those  who  wish  to  weaken  and  destroy  our 
orcier  and  institutions.  We  aunt  deal  with 
this  problem  ;  y  and  rtah-  To 

meet  this  fIIu  ae  executuu  .1  of 

t^.e  AFL  t'fffrs  the   lullowlng  progriun: 

1.  Prices.  Price  cuuirols  should  he  put  Into 

effect  aa  soou  as  possible  at  Icvda  prevaU- 


li  -;  the  n^onth  of  June  preceding  th« 

o,.  .  "f  the  Korean  war. 

a.  Taxes:  T.ixes  must  be  Increased,  on  a 
basis  reflecting  a  genuine  equality  of  sacri- 
fice. There  must  be  ellective  exccea-proQU 
tax  berau'.e  the  l)est  way  cf  combatting  In- 
-ilallon  Is  to  take  the  profiti.  out  of  prol»teer- 
li'g.  Tix  loopholes  shJUld  be  cloacd.  estate 
and  gtn  taxes  should  be  siren.r-heued.  Cou- 
greij  snouJd  enAct  a  pro::ro»sive  schedule  of 
Income  tax  rates.  In  accorcance  with  n'nllty 
t.j    pay,    as    recommended     to    "         -  .. 

Flnaiue  Committee  by  the  tax  c  f 

tile  AFL. 

3  Wages:  We  realize  that  Inevitably  wage 
controls  may  become  necessary.  However, 
we  would  point  out  thai  any  attempt  lo 
freew  wajes  at  present  rates  would  do  an 
Ir  ;?  Injury  to  the  tconcmy  and  deal 

U!.  .  -Id  uniustly  with  ti:e  wa^e  earners 
of  our  land.  Wajes  have  already  fallen  far 
behind  the  rising  cost  jf  living.  Wa^cs 
therefore  must  be  permltt<.-U  to  rise  thrcu'.h 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining  and 
oth^rwUe.  to  meet  these  Mpher  living  coets 
end  to  establish  a  basis  of  parity.  Wage  ad- 
justments must  embrace  iis  %ell  compensa- 
tion for  Increased  producUvlty  and  In  acl'ti- 
tlon  machinery  muot  be  provided  fur  the 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes  and  adjustment 
of  [jrlevances  and  labor  must  be  adequately 
represented  on  such  boards  or  comm'sslons. 

4.  Rationing  and  material  controls:  The 
President  should  be  given  stand-by  power 
to  ration  consumer  gootU.  whenever  short- 
ages develop  and  to  regulate  heavy  Industries 
and  allocate  scarce  materials  so  that  defense 
needs  will  have  adequate  priorities. 

5.  Manpower:  There  Is  no  need  for  com- 
pulsory and  rigid  manpower  controls.  The 
problem  of  providing  sufUcient  trained 
workers  to  man  defense  Industries  can  be 
best  solved  by  the  volunt.iry  cooi>cratlon  of 
labor,  management,  and  Clovernment  repre- 
sentatives. Any  attempt  to  draft  worte.-s 
for  Jobs  In  private  Industry,  operating  for 
prU-ate  profit,  will  defeat.  Itself  and  prove 
disastrous  to  the  war  effort. 

The  foretjoing  program  Is  not  an  easy  one 
for  the  American  people  to  take,  especially 
as  there  Is  no  present  Indication  as  to  when 
the  defense  emergency  may  termlii.i'e. 
However,  we  are  ready  to  make  every  nccM- 
sary  sacrifice  to  prevent  a  third  world  •■•.%r. 
And  we  are  certain  that  the  only  may  to 
prevent  such  a  war  Is  to  achieve  an  over- 
wh?lmlng  superiority  In  arm^d  strength  on 
the  part  cf  the  democratic  nation*  of  the 
world  over  the  forces  of  Communist  ag- 
gressors. 

In  this  national  and  world  emergency  In 
order  that  labor  may  exert  Its  full  Influence 
in  maintaining  peaceful  bargaining  re'.attotis 
with  employers,  enhance  production  and  In 
all  other  ways  render  service  to  our  National 
Government  lt»ls  Important  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  with  Its  unfair  and  unjustified 
restrictions  upon  trade-union  activities  be 
annulled.  Repeal  of  this  obnoxious  and  un- 
democratic restrictive  law  Is  Important  and 
essential  If  we  are  to  advance  and  further 
real  and  eSectlve  labor-management  cooper- 
ation In  this  emergency. 


Far    Eait   Already   Lost    to   America    by 
Fsbore  To  Chance  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GSOrvCE 

OF  NLW   \OFK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPi  t.<^£NTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1959 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE      Mr.  S;  •    un- 

der  unanimous   consent   to    >  %        i    my 

remaiks  iu  tlie  AppjnuiX  of  the  kscoro. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECOPD 
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I  include  a  very  truthful,  thouehtful.  and 
wl»e  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson  which 
appeared  in  the  Washinston  Evening 
Star  of  August  15. 

We  would  do  well  to  pause  and  heed 
these  words  of  wisdom  before  it  is  too 
late 

The  article  follows: 
Fa«  East  Atat'DT  Lost  to  Aucztca  bt  FAirtntx 
To  Chawcx  Forrrc!*  Folict 
(By  Dorothy  Thompeon) 

nuMe  of  us  who  believe  that  the  American 
tom%a  policy  U  utterly  reckless  and  leading 
Ui  straight  Into  catastrophe  are  effectively 
disfranchised.  There  Is  only  one  party,  and 
It  Is  a  war  party.  There  U  no  patriouc 
leadership  that  challenges  the  course  on 
which  we  have  embarked,  or  has  the  brains 
or  the  courage  to  chart  another. 

The  present  course  Is  to  otfer  ourselves  as 
the  policemen  of  ihe  world,  to  enforce,  by 
the  aacrlQce  of  American  lives  and  fortune, 
the  court  orders  (as  It  werei  of  tJnited  Na- 
tions countries  who  wUl  not  or  cannot  them- 
selves fight  to  enforce  them,  and  to  put 
down  aggression  wherever  It  may  raise  li* 
ugly  head.  In  whatever  corner  of  the  globe. 

The  "law  against  aggretiion."  which  Mr. 
Truman,  the  generals,  and  the  majority  of 
Republicans  have  committed  us  to  'police* 
Is  now  law.  There  Is  not  even  a  definition  of 
aggreealon  in  the  UN  Charter.  There  U  no 
impartial  Judgment  to  which  It  can  be  re- 
ferred The  Judges  Include  the  charged  ag- 
gre— om  or  their  partisans.  There  Is  no  in- 
ternational police  force  to  execute  Judgment, 
nor  Is  any  naUon  required  to  commit  lu 
own  forces. 

aacNA  rot  powa  potmcs 

The  United  Katlons,  dl\lded  Into  two  fac- 
tions sharing  no  common  notions  of  civili- 
zation, law  or  order.  Is.  as  an  Institution  to 
enforce  peace,  pure  fiction.  It  Is,  In  fact,  an 
arena  for  the  great  game  of  power  politics. 
Stalin  and  company,  who  know  this,  use  It 
for  what  It  Is  and  play  the  game  supremely 
weU.  v.hr.e  our  vacant-minded  leaoers  ap- 
point tlie  American  people  to  be  the  Galahads 
of  the  world,  to  liberate  all  victims  of  ag- 
gression— whether  they  want  to  be  liberated 
or  not.  Since  tiie  process,  once  the  Initial 
aggrecalcn  has  succeeded.  Involves  the  whole- 
•ale  deetructlon  of  the  countries  and  Inhabi- 
tants to  be  liberated,  enthusiasm  Is  notably 
lacking     That  Is  the  leason  of  Korea. 

The  Russian  game  is  to  fight  for  nobody 
except  Rusaiane.  It  Is  to  use  the  armies  of 
Its  allies  to  fight  Ruala  s  enecues.  under  the 
conditions  Russia  picks. 

Now.  I  submit  that  If  the  United  States 
Irrevocably  commits  benelf  to  fighting  for  all 
who  won  t  or  cant  fight  for  tbeoMalves,  while 
Kiasta  pours  into  the  fray  only  her  allies' 
raaources  while  rc&crvlng  hier  own,  there  can 
t>e  but  one  outcome.  The  final  phase  of  the 
conflict  wUl  fLnd  the  west  utterly  exhausted. 
Ita  forces  dispersed,  and  unable  to  dei'  nd 
itaelf  on  Its  own  ground. 

WAa  WX  CAMNOT   WIN 

Stalin's  game  H  to  Involve  this  country  in 
war  with  China.  It  la  a  war  we  cannot  win. 
morally,  politically,  or  mllttarUy. 

We  cannot  win  It  moraily  because  no  Asia- 
tic trusts  the  foreign  devU.  no  matter  what 
banner  he  carries. 

We  cannot  wtn  It  politically,  because  we 
have  not  one  ally  In  Asia — having  already 
done  otir  best  to  e«lrpate  all  western  In- 
Cuences  and  sympathetic  powers.  A  policy 
vUch  commands  the  British  to  get  cut  of 
India  and  the  Dutch  out  of  Indcnesla.  and 
then  decide*  to  support  the  French  in  Indo- 
china— who  desperately  need  their  troops  to 
defend  France  In  Prance:  which  refuses  to 
support  Chiang  In  China,  and  then  decides 
tosoppcrt  him  la  Formosa:  and  which  totally 
dlaarms  Japan  and  then  decides  to  defend  it. 
Is  not  a  poiiCT.    It  Is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot. 


Nehrus  re<~f'nt  bitter  words  about  both  Ris- 
sla  and  America  www  spoken  bv  a  true 
Asiatic. 

We  cannot  wl,n  a  war  involving  China 
militarily.  If  there  la  any  general  who  can 
tell  us  how  to  accomplish  what  Asiatic  Ja- 
pan could  not.  or  how  to  overcome  by  any 
sort  of  ruperduper  w«»apon  the  numerical 
superiority  of  half  a  billion  Asiatics,  fighting 
on  familiar  terrain,  highly  trained  In  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  utterly  careless  cf  death:  or 
how  to  blockade  a  land  mass  with  Interior 
sources  of  supply  thtt  reach  from  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  the  Ebe  In  Burope,  l«  that  genius 
arise  and  tell  us  how. 

We  have  already  loet  Asia,  chiefly  by  the 
ereat  Natlonellst  revolts  that  the  last  war 
let  loose,  aided  bv  our  own  pwist  policies. 

It  Is  a  Iocs  we  can  acknowledge  and  sus- 
tain. 

For  Stalin  has  not  yet  won  A«iJa  He  wants 
us  to  win  It  for  him.  by  a  war  with  China, 
which  win  force  China  into  servitude  to 
Russia. 


V/isconiin  Conjfvation  Congress  —  A 
Sy.rLo!  of  Ba.!^er  Pisnecri^:^  ii  Ccn- 
lervahon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


KON. 


ALEXANDEi^  WILEY 


r.}  THE   SE.NWTE  OF  THE  XTSITEQ  STATES 

V/ednesday.  August  16  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conservaiion  Ccrxeress,  a  grass-roots 
organization  embodying  the  very  finest 
ideals  of  public  participation  in  regula- 
tion of  sport;i  and  wildlife  activities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
cf  the  Coi»GRES.«-ioi«.\L  Rkcord.  and  that 
there  be  appended  to  it  the  Conservatioa 
Congress  Roster  for  1950-51. 

There  l)cin«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  roster  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement   bt   Senator    Wa.rT 

Mr.  President,  I  mleht  preface  my  re- 
marks l>y  referring  to  the  conservation 
pledge : 

"I  give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to  de- 
fend from  waste,  to  work  for  wise  me  and 
good  management  of  my  country's  natural 
reeotircee — Its  sell  and  minerals.  Its  forests, 
waters,   and   wUdllfe." 

This  pledge  symbolizes  the  ideal  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Congress.  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Coneervatlon 
Bulletin,  published  at  Madlsoo.  Wis.,  there 
is  a  very  fine  write-up  on  the  work  of  this 
splendid  organization.  The  bulletin  de- 
scribes the  Madison  1950  meeting  of  the 
Conservation  Cor.grese,  representing  all  71 
counties  of  my  S'?-te  and  constituting  a 
symbol  of  the  Bad^rer  State's  plcneerlr::  In 
grass-roots  decisions  on  fliih  and  wildlife 
regulation. 

The  1950  congress  was  described  as  the 
best  In  the  15-year  history  of  the  congress. 
The  meeting  came  up  «ith  recommendations 
on  fish  and  game  which  were  baaed  on  t^e 
best  interests  of  the  3.500.C00  people  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  natural  resources  with  which 
they  have  been  blessed. 

I  point  out  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Congress  bccauw  I  feel  a  tremendous  sense 
of    pride   that    it    is    America's   Dairyland — 


uonderfiil  W.'^'-onstn — a  fl.'shin?  psradlse 
whir.^i  is  si. ''Wink'  thf  re.«T  of  the  Nats-Mi 
how  cltiaeiM  can  cp*  t  r-her  dl^c■.l.'is  the 
facta  on  TSrtXI  sub  pfs  i.ke  rcrribatii-;;  of 
stream  pollutlea.  Of  T' '—"''' -  '  '  urn*"-'>sv;ir\ 
engineering  pR>)«et«  a.-^  >.  c  ir:i«  re-torat;  .n 
of  wildlife  habitat,  erfi-f  r  -  ♦^■"Htlnn  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  l-H-d  ui.diife  ru- 
thoritles.  hunting  safety  pr  .r.-r,:-  ^trcHm 
stocking,  game  llce^i.-f-*  >:i.i:*:ru  >■#>••  !i«, 
and  doaens  of  interr*-  .:■>  c<.  •.-•^•■,•" 

In  the  past  we  in  A mf".  .i  ..n-.e  -ieen  priKll- 
gal  in  dissipating  our  pre«  u  '<  :-r,.».  We 
have  looked  on  with  !•  r".;?.  rt  r.  •-  t  .  the 
deepening  scarcity  of  what  r.,..s  tx  :.  f  irr-~ 
marlzed  as  "fin.  fur.  and  fepther  '  v.>  .n-vp 
watched  our  forests  belnk^  r:  ;  -^-i  dr un  nr 
streams  being  befoul*^  .r  n.  >-t  h^-.^u'iful 
r«creational  areas  be:  ».'  dfft><i  N^  w.  rder 
cur  Waltonlans  have  rifei;  m  re^r^  nse  t  :  this 
challenge. 

Tbe  Wteccnsin  Conservation  C-i'igreas 
shows  how  the  average  man  In  the  strr^?  thf 
merchant,  the  laboring  man  the  iulf^fmnn. 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  every  rther  tvpe 
cf  Individual  can  develop  le»Ger*hip  at  the 
prassroots  to  cooperate  with  a  State  cor.sw- 
vation  commi«lon  and  S'atf  c  r.pTVh'son 
deptitment. 

T^e  Wisconsin  experiment  h-.s  befn 
watched  eagerly  by  all  47  other  State*  In  the 
Union.  Upon  its  continuing  success  will  de- 
pend much  of  the  mccees  throughout  the  rest 
of  our  ccuntry  In  preserving  our  resources 
Make  no  mistake,  conservation  does  not 
mean  merely  having  more  fish  to  catch,  more 
birds,  and  deer.  It  means  having  a  total  pro- 
grar  lor  pre«ervatlon  of  the  tangible  as  well 
as  the  Intangible  values  of  Ameri«uQ  field  and 
stream. 

I  salute,  therefore,  all  of  the  folks  In  all  cf 
the  71  counties  who  have  worked  so  hard  to- 
ward making  the  Wisconsin  Coneervation 
Congress  the  symbol  of  American  eoaaerra- 
tion  leadership.  I  express  moreover  my  sin- 
cere a':preclatlon  to  them  for  their  many 
gracious  endorsements  of  my  efTTrts  on  be- 
half of  conservation.  Their  kind  letters  and 
teiegram-j  encourage  me  to  carry  on  In  the 
fight. 

CojfsrsvATiojc  Coircxsss  Rcsm.  1850-51 

(RepreaenUtives  who  were  elected  at  the 
county  meeting  In  ISmj.  Pint  nuM  la  (bat 
cl  the  cnalrman;  next  two.  regular  mMJ^bHS; 
last  two,  alternates.) 

Adams:  WiUiSLm  Btxbj.  route  I.  Prlend- 
Ebip;  Artman  ElU&gson.  Adams:  Cteude  E. 
Olson,  Strongs  Prairie:  Raymond  Ckrthwaite. 
route  1,  Adam«.  Otto  Roberta.  Priendshlp. 

Ashland:  GUbert  Paulson,  1406  Bast  Sixth 
Street.  Aslxiand:  Bas.l  C  Kennedy.  Meilt:^.. 
Dwlght  Eenyon,  1C9-,  E-st  oecond  Street. 
Ashland:  Prank  Kontny.  Mellen:  Harold 
Sir.ith.  Melien. 

Barron:  L.  C.  Sykes.  route  1,  Cameron; 
Howard  Buck.  Camercn;  Alex  J.  Schnacky. 
615  West  Eau  CTalre  Street  Hlce  Lrke  Inln 
Pearson,  route  1.  Turtle  Lake;  Nell  McDonald, 
Turtle  Late. 

Bayfield:  Howard  Ilirig.  star  route.  Solon 
Springs:  W  G  Nordby,  Drununond.  H.  A. 
Kar;scn.  Bayfield;  Peter  Hansen.  West  Pine 
Street,  Washtmra;  Frank  Roman.  Cornu- 
copia. 

Brown:  Lyie  Kingstoa.  135  South  Oneida 
Street,  Green  Bay:  John  Schuster.  Decanark; 
Ji  ;in  Tortnus.  816  Lawton  Place,  DePi^re; 
Virgil  Muench.  232  St  Matthews  S:reet. 
Green  Bay:  Dr  T  S.  Burden,  1026  Sauth 
Webster  Avenue.  Green  Bay. 

Buffalo:  Elmer  Hohman.  Cochrane;  Ray- 
mond Accola.  Alma:  Lyle  Loomls.  Mondcvl; 
George  Prcnchlnskl.  rural  free  dcIlTerj, 
Cochrane;  LaVern  McCabe,  rural  free  de- 
livery, Aima. 

Burnett:  Dr.  George  Grlndell.  Sirec^.  Glen 
Sherman.  Siren;  Peter  Boogaart.  Danlniry: 
Levi  Johneon,  Siren;  Mjn»  Bcvland.  C^n- 
bury. 
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Calumet:  WlUUm  D  Jupger.  ChUton: 
■dvln  HUUnann.  rcHile  2,  BrllU-^n;  Gilbert 
Po*U.  rout*  1,  New  Holsteln;  Merle  Morti- 
mer   ChUton;  Norbert  HcOwchuh.  Sherwixxl. 

Chtppewm:  Vmc«nt  Squire.  Cornell ,  D  B. 
SuUlvan.  Chippewa  r*W»:  Ivan  L.  Boldon. 
New  Auburn;  Phil  McCaflery.  Stanley;  Mar- 
tin J   Johnson,  rout*  1.  Cornell. 

Clark:  Edward  L.  Murphy,  route  2.  Nellls- 
Tllle;  Arthur  Baurea.  FaJrchlld;  Merrill  C, 
Hare.  Greenwood;  PrancU  Suckow,  route  S, 
Or^nwood:   Merton  Holt,  route  3.  Oranton. 

Columbia;  Roaa  Bennett.  Kvta«e;  John 
Owen.  rout«  2.  Portage;  Ed  Swalbelm.  route 
3.  Lodl;  Don  Packard,  route  1.  Poynette; 
Dewev  Potraia.  route  1.  Portage. 

Crawford:  C.  H.  Norwood.- Gay  Mills;  John 
Slama.  Eastman;  Jack  Johnson.  Prau-le  du 
Chlen;  Art  Degnon.  Watweka:  Kenneth 
Ho'.lv.  Prairie  du  Chlen. 

Dane:  John  A  Lawton.  119  Monona  Ave- 
nue. Madison;  Jerome  Hiilebrand.  Cross 
Plains:  Robert  L.  Peck.  Marshall:  William 
Rledner.  route  1.  DeForest;  Helmuth  Schroc- 
der.  19C4  University  Avenue.  Mlddleton. 

Dodge:  Lee  H.  Burrow.  Horlcon:  John 
ICueller.  route  7.  Walertown;  Arnold  Ziet- 
tow.  Jtineau;  Anthony  Schnaderbeclc.  310 
Kekoskee  Street.  MayvUle;  Otto  Jancen.  Fox 

Lake. 

Door:  John  B.  Plvonka,  423  Michigan 
Street.  Sturgeon  Bay;  Melvm  Kramer.  Ellison 
Bav.  Marvin  Meunler.  Forestvllle  Railroad. 
Maplewood:  Walter  FUher.  Baileys  Harbor; 
RaT  S'.aby.  Pish  Creek 

Douglas;  John  R  Lyr.ch.  Gordon;  S.  E. 
West.  1713  Winter  Street.  Superior;  A.  J. 
Revier.  Solon  Springs;  Frank  Bugel.  2C20 
John  Avenue.  Superior;  Herb  Dann.  1413 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  Superior. 

Dunn:  Ed  Skouge.  Route  2.  Menomonle: 
John  Hammer.  Colfax;  Ernie  Halverson.  31)8 
Thirteenth  Avenue.  West.  Menomonle;  Don 
S<  man.  Rout  1.  Downing;  Vaughn  Welch, 
Eau  Oalle. 

lau  Claire:  Hllbert  Kllng,  Augusta;  Lester 
Lowman.  AugusU:  George  Erlckson.  1817 
Belle\-ue  Avenue.  Eau  Claire;  Elgart  Bremel, 
Fall  Creek.   Frank  Mlchels.  Fall  Creek. 

Florence:  John  D.  Roberts.  Box  11.  Flor- 
ence; Uoyd  Cleveland.  Route  1.  Florence; 
Robert  BUler.  Fence;  Henry  KUberg.  Jr..  Fern; 
Dean  M.ilin.  Route   1.  Iron  Mountain.  Mich. 

Fond  du  Lac:  Ceylon  Kohl.  Rlpon;  Leo 
Scbcebel.  Route  4.  Fond  du  Lac:  L.  W.  Prel. 
Falrwater;  Don  Sartorl.  325  Sixth  Street.  Fond 
due  Lac;  Ted  Grahl.  Route  1.  Eden. 

Forest:  Gien  Garlock,  Argonnc;  Garth 
WlJcox.  Wabeno;  John  BLluss.  Armstrong 
Creek;  Reno  Flechtner,  Laona.  Bruce  Ison, 
Route  1.  Wabeno. 

Grant:  Hugh  A.  Harp>er.  Lancaster:  J  B. 
Eberhardy.  Glen  Haven:  Dr  B  L  Bernhardt. 
CassTlUe:  Arlle  Nickel,  Route  1.  P&toai;  Carl 
Hoffman.  Lanci^ter. 

Green:  H  P.  Zingg  New  Glarua;  Myron 
Stair.  Mon/oc;  Ben  Maddrell.  Browntown; 
Harry  Thurman,  Albany;  Stanley  Knight. 
Brcadhead. 

Green  Lake:  Joe  Jezwlnskl.  300  Spring 
fctreet.  Berlin;  Adolph  Frelhelt,  Route  1, 
Markesan;  Rev.  Strohscheln.  Princeton;  Norm 
Drews.  Green  Lake;  Alfred  Kurubelu.  Route 
8.  Markesan. 

Iowa:  Harry  Nohr,  Mineral  Point:  LaVere 
Leu-is.  Route  3.  Dod^evllle;  Harold  Plttz. 
Dcdgevllle;  Mac  Swmebart,  Avoca,  Darwin 
PeterM)n.  HoUandale. 

Iron:  Leonaid  Scheels.  Mercer;  Alvln  Hag- 
lund.  Hurley;  John  Brown.  Montreal;  Evert 
eelfe.t.  Sr  .  Springstead  Right,  Park  Fa^la; 
Roy  Vacderaebagen.  Iron  Belt. 

Jackaon:  Howard  Glanders.  Black  River 
Falls.  Harry  Palm,  Merrlllan;  Leonard  Dres- 
cher.  Warrens;  Wayne  Fabian.  Melroae;  Har- 
Ijm  Larson.  Taylor. 

Jefferson:  Marvin  Lederer,  Jefferson;  Oliver 
Bayvs.  800  North  Muln  Street.  Fort  Atkin- 
■cw:  Rober.  W.  Schneider.  Johnson  Creek; 
Edward  Sands.  Route  1.  Fort  Atkinson;  Mur- 
tin  Bu-s.  Route  1.  HelenvlKe. 


June.-xu:  W.  M  Alc-ander  Nrccdnh:  Mirvin 
Fry.  New  Lisbon;  Harold  A,  Leist.  Eir.  y. 
l>M\ald  RobinJHMi,  Mauston;  Otto  H;iukom, 
Camp  Douglas. 

Kenoaha:  Phil  S."inder.  6203  Twenty-second 
Avenue.  Kenoaha;  Casper  Wen.ske,  Cump 
I.ake:  Ltiuls  Lutz.  route  2.  box  160.  AntUx:h: 
Milton  LaVlolette.  7»07  Twenty-ninth  Ave- 
nue. Ken»»ha. 

Kewaunee:  Adrian  OKnnskl.  Kewaunee: 
Anhur  Poehls.  Algoma;  Joe  Krueger.  route 
1.  Luxemburg;  Elmer  VanDrlase,  Luxemburg; 
Art  De.tman.  Algotna. 

L.1  Crosse:  Alfred  Rice.  Fourth  and  Caa« 
Streets,  La  Crcwse;  Elmer  J.  Newlnirg.  Ban- 
gor; Ernest  F.  Storandt.  We.-^t  Salcni;  Dr.  O. 
C  Ol.son.  Ho! men;  Leonard  Yes^ie.  West  Sa- 
lem. LaFayotte;  Roy  Simpson,  Argyle;  Robert 
Franz,  Darlington;  Walter  Gould.  Blanchard- 
viUc;  Arthur  Bertram.  Shullsburg;  Rex  Gra- 
h:im.  South  Wayne. 

Lan?!ade:  Royce  R.  Hlx,  ai3  Langlade 
Rood.  Antlgo;  M  Ha.vey  AUt,  Markton;  Joe 
O.  Ka!ike,  l.*iy;  Dewey  L.  Montour.  Pickerel; 
Enrl  Weaver,  Elcho. 

Lincoln:  Herbert  Gi.enzl.  Merrill;  Ralph 
Theller,  Tomahawi;  Clarence  Reed,  Gleastn; 
Henry  Magnuson.  Irma:  Felix  Wiesneske. 
route  1.  Merrill, 

Manitowoc:  Harry  Klemme.  Kiel;  Anton 
Novy.  Manitowoc;  Ed  Kelp,  Two  Rivers;  Cllf- 
lord  MulUns.  route  2,  Manitowoc;  Gil  Berge, 
Valders. 

Marathon:  Merrill  Slschv .  Sr..  3420  Horse- 
shoe Spring  Road.  Wausau;  Richard  Hemp. 
Moslnee;  Clifford  Binning.  Unity;  Andrew 
Hettlnga.  route  2.  Moslnee;  F.  Vlrl  Peters, 
Schofleld. 

Marinette:  Herman  Parlow.  2101  Hall 
Street.  Marlnetto:  Frank  A.  Dewlck,  116  Hem- 
lock  Street,  Niagara:  Curtis  Olson,  rou'e  2, 
Crlvitt;  Frank  Fetterly.  route  1.  Oconto; 
Miles  Kresl.  route  1,  CrlvlU. 

Marquette:  Robert  Long.  Westfleld; 
Charles  Kempley.  Endeavor;  All>ert  Sleltcr. 
Montelio;  Fred  Hollander.  Oxford;  L.  Llpert. 
Westfield. 

Milwaukee:  Larry  C.  Whiffen.  209  West 
Wells  Street,  Milwaukee;  John  Fraser,  Jr.. 
757  North  Broadway.  Milwaukee;  Lorln  G. 
Vanaelow,  2623  North  Fortieth  Street.  Mil- 
waukee; Roman  H.  Paka,  152  West  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee;  Raymond  G  Eschenburg, 
1929   W    Marne  /.venue.  Milwaukee. 

Monroe  Arthur  Pedersen,  Warrens;  Dwlght 
Duncan,  route  3.  Tomah:  Morton  Wadephul, 
route  4,  Tomah;  Peter  Favre.  819  Woodard 
Avenue,  Tomah;  B.  O.  Johnson.  322  Superior 
Street.  Tomah. 

Oconto:  Reuben  LaFave.  636  Brazeau 
Street,  Oconto;  Joseph  J.  Schalz.  Townsend; 
Arvid  Pederson.  Lakewood;  Ray  Mueller.  Gil- 
lette; Frank  Erler.  rural  free  delivery  1, 
Townsend. 

Oneida:  Emery  A.  Premeau.  827  Margaret 
Street.  Rhlnelander;  Walter  Uoldaworthy, 
Three  Lakes:  William  C.  Johnson.  Pelican 
Lake;  Robert  R.  Foster,  route  1.  box  220, 
Rhlnelander;  Edward  F.  Butler.  Hazelhurst. 
Outagamie:  Fred  Rehfeldt.  1716  North 
Harnnian  Street,  Appleton;  Joe  Weyers. 
route  2.  Kaukauna:  Leonard  Buchman.  Hor- 
tonviUe;  Huro  Schuldea.  route  1.  Hortonville; 
Harold  VanderVeldon,  3430  East  WUconsln, 
Appleton. 

Ozaukee:  Otto  T.  Wllke.  Port  Washington; 
Delvln  Koopmann,  Grafton:  Ray  Schwengel, 
Saukvllle;  Lawrence  Feltes,  route  1,  Sauk- 
vllle;  Paul  Borleske,  205  Columbia  Street, 
Cedar  burg. 

Pepin:  Roland  Johnson.  Pepin:  Helmer 
Erlckson.  Arkansaw;  Fred  Blair,  Durand; 
James  Ooss,  Dtirand;  Fred  Thompson, 
Arkansaw 

Pierce:  E.  W.  Palmer.  Ellsworth;  Earl  H. 
Foster.  River  Falls;  Tom  K.  Gfall.  Plum  City; 
George  E  Wentlaud.  Spring  Valley;  William 
Plriua.  Ellsworth. 

Polk:  Pred  Llchtenl)erg.  Clear  Lake;  Harry 
Adams.  Amery;  Donald  Curnow.  route  2, 
Luck;  Robert  Soderberg.  Dresser;  Art  Nelson, 
Luck. 


P.irtnge:  Leo  Gwldt,  1021  Briggs  Street. 
6ie\en8  Point;  Arlle  Sutheimer.  Amh-rst; 
Andy  Dobbe,  Rosholl;  Prancls  Wysockl.  rout« 
1,  Custer;  Lyton  Fox.  route  4,  Stevens  Point. 
Price:  John  Leopold,  Pni.Ups;  V.'iiUam 
Smart.  Park  Falls;  Ernest  A.  Hcden.  Ogemar 
Louis  Hladish.  Phillips;  Albert  Waszak.  Park 
Falls 

Racine:  Otis  Hulett,  Burlington:  Roy 
Kousek.  2206  Blake  Avenue,  Racine;  William 
Pugh.  route  2,  box  14j.  Racine;  John  Olsen. 
103  Howland  Avenue.  Racine.  Bert  McNa- 
mara.  Kansasrille. 

Richland:  Foiter  Patch,  route  2.  Viola: 
Ployd  N.  DeVault.  Cazenovla;  Norman 
Egstad.  route  3.  Richland  Center:  Fredrick 
Lawrence.  179  South  Central  Street.  Rich- 
land Center;  FrancU  Hanko.  Cazenovla. 

Rock:  Jci*  Hogans.  772  Elmwood  Street, 
BeJolt;  R.  J.  Antes.  Evansvllle;  M.  R.  Egbert. 
738  South  Main  Street.  Janesvllle:  Charles  B. 
Jones,  730  Eleventh  Street.  Beiolt;  Jesse  M. 
DcVoe,  Orfordville. 

Rusk:  Dr.  William  B.  A.  J.  Bauer.  Lady- 
smith;  R  D.  Jenkins.  Bruce;  Ivar  Bergstrom, 
Glen  Flora;  Martin  Bachar.  Conrath;  Glen 
Grunseth.  Ladysmlth. 

St.  Croix:  Theodore  O.  M:Ten.  Baldwin: 
Frank  Hathaway.  Hammond:  Gerald  R. 
Wallace,  Hudson:  Waiter  Schnltzler.  Emer- 
ald; Elmer  Sendrick,  route  1.  Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Sauk:  Hllbert  Kleeber,  Reedsburg;  Jesse  T. 
Walker.  Baraboo:  Gordon  Biiken.  Spring 
Green;  Peter  Blarikenhelm,  Sauk  City;  Irvln 
Schulte,  Rock  Spruigs. 

Sawyer;  Henry  Brandt.  Hayward:  Harry 
Lutes,  Birch  wood;  Rudy  Prah,  Loretta;  Mar- 
tin RaddaU,  Couderay;  Art  Schmidt.  Hay- 
ward. 

Shawano:  Sylvester  Falser.  Oresham;  Carl 
Radtke.  Shawano;  John  Blasezyk.  Krakow; 
Clarence  Catencamp,  Shawano;  Joe  TurceJt 
Wittenberg. 

Sheboygan:  Arthur  Nlklsch,  911  Niagara 
Avenue.  Sheboygan;  Arthur  Korff.  142  Mar- 
ket Street.  Kohler;  Emll  Klemme,  Route  1. 
Sheboygan:  Glenn  Zlmmermann.  124  South 
Street.  Plymouth;  Elmer  Zelnnemann, 
Route  2,  Sheboygan  Falls. 

Taylor:  William  Zagorskl.  Route  2.  Wlthee; 
Ed  Kountz,  Star  Route,  Westboro:  William 
Fetzcr,  Stetsonvllle;  Al  Zastrow.  Medford; 
Raymond  Ludwlg.  Stetsonvllle 

Trempealeau:  Nick  Jensen.  Arcadia:  Wal- 
ter Carter,  Osseo:  Melvln  Skogstad,  Eleva; 
Lloyd  Anderson.  Trempealeau;  Charles  N. 
Keilholts.  Whitehall. 

Vernon:  Robert  Koenlg.  Chaseburg;  Henry 
A.  Nerlson,  Westby:  Harry  E  Lounsbury. 
LaFarge;  Fred  G.  Cook.  HlUsboro;  Byron 
D?aver.  Viola. 

Vilas:  Pat  WUsle.  Boulder  Junction.  Larry 
Bent,  Land  O'Lakes;  John  Brtgowskl,  Mant- 
towtsh:  Charles  Welsse.  Eagle  River;  Gilbert 
Sanborn.  Eagle  River. 

Walworth;  Walter  Besecker,  207  South 
Third  Street.  Delavan;  L.  J.  Kloppsteln. 
Genoa  City;  Kenneth  Hackett.  Whitewater; 
Roy  Kurtz,  Box  81,  Bast  Troy:  W.  J.  Hugg, 
616  North  Wisconsin.  Elkhorn. 

Washburn;  R.  D.  Stouffer.  Shell  Lake: 
Tom  D^Witt.  Spooner;  Louis  Frosll.  Birch- 
wood;  Harvey  Gillette.  Spooner;  Robert 
Bailey,  Sarona. 

Washington:  O  E  Otten.  234  North  Main 
Street.  West  Bend;  Clem  Mayer,  Jackson: 
John  Daehn.  Route  1.  Hartland:  Roland 
Miller.  Sllnger;  Sylvester  Koenlg.  Richfield. 
Waukesha:  T.  H.  Bloom.  422  East  College 
Avenue.  Waukeaba;  Truman  Stone.  116 
Maple  Terrace.  Oconomowoc:  T.  B  McNulty. 
Delaflcid;  Matt  Grlnwald.  Route  1,  Hartford; 
Louis  Roso.  Pevraukee. 

Waupaca:  Ralph  Hanson.  New  London; 
WUilam  Mathwlg,  Manawa;  Frank  Smith. 
Fremont;  Oeorge  Spiegel.  Cllntonvllle.  Ar- 
thur Ritchie.  Weyauwega. 

Waushara:  Arthur  Johnson.  Wautoma; 
William  Boose.  Poyslppl;  Charles  A.  Patter- 
son. Hancock;  Norman  Jorgensen.  Route  1, 
Berlin;   Ky  Thompson.   Hancock. 
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Wlnr»eb»iro;  WiUU  DrVall.  Wlnneconne; 
Carl  Schueler.  Larsen,  E  O  Stelnhuber,  2 
Joeslyn  Avenue.  Oshkoeh;  John  Helgel.  307 
South  Lake  Street.  Necnah.  O.>rdon  Hanson, 
Larsen. 

Wood:  John  O  Pinion,  Mershfleld:  Albln 
Kreykowskl.  2051  Eighth  Street  South,  Wis- 
consin Rapids:  Emil  M-ieiler.  Arpln:  Lester 
Staege.  Nekoosa;    Albert   Vieher,   Veeper. 


A   Good   Medkal   Prescription   by 
Dr.  Fair  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*.RKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

Of    WLoC  :;NS1N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.    BIEMILLER      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

foIlowinK  editorial  f.^-om  the  Louisville 
Times  of  Aupiist  7  states  the  case  for 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education  well 
arad  concisely;  it  stresses  the  importance 
of  Uus  crucial  legislatioii  to  national 
defense  as  well  as  to  the  survival  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools: 

A  Good  MrnicAi.  Pxescxiption  bt 
Da.  Faik  Deai. 

In  the  present  crisis,  which  la  not  likely 
to  be  over  aoon,  the  Time*  believes  that  Con. 
gress  ought  to  submit  to  highly  critical 
scrutiny  any  aocial  legislation  involving 
large  expenditures.  The  country  s  situation 
la  not  exactly  what  It  was  in  the  years 
1941-45,  when  President  Rooaevelt  said  Dr. 
New  Deal  had  been  replaced  by  Dr  Wln-thc- 
War.  Nevertheless,  a  time  has  certainly  come 
when  it  behooves  Dr  Pair  Deal  to  go  Into  at 
least  partial  retirement.  Dr.  Fair  Deal  has, 
however,  written  at  least  one  prescription 
which  stlli  ought  to  be  fiUed.  He  wrote  it 
before  the  crisis,  but  the  crisis  has  only 
Increased  its  importance 

It  Is  In  the  form  of  the  administration - 
backed  Biemlller  bill  to  extend  a  5-year 
emergency  Pederai-ald  p.'ogram  to  medical. 
den\aJ.  nursing,  and  related  schools.  Inter- 
national events  axe  obvlousiy  not  going  to 
relieve  this  country's  shortage  of  doctors. 
dentists,  and  nu'-ses.  Instead,  tbs  Korean 
crlalB  already  has  sent  the  Armed  Forces  In 
quest  of  these  people  and  has  emphasized 
•fsln  the  fact  that  there  are  too  lew  of  rbem. 

Prcfessinnal  education— especially  medi- 
cal education — is  a  long  pioceea.  The  Bie- 
mlller bill  plainly  cculd  not  Increase  the 
supply  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  at 
once.  But  It  Is  a  prudent  measure  of  pre- 
peredneas.  dvU  and  military,  whether  the 
future  hoMi  var,  or  an  Indefinite  prolonga- 
tion of  what  we  have  new.  or  peaice 

We  find  Impressive  support  lor  fliline  Dr. 
Pair  Deals  prescription  In  a  statement  made 
late  In  July  bj  Dr.  George  W.  B&keman  cf 
the  Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia:  "Up  to  this 
time  the  administration  of  the  Meolcal  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  has  hesitated  to  take  any 
strong  stand  in  regard  to  the  question  cf 
Mdteral  suppoit  for  medical  education,  as  we 
have  hoped  that  under  p)eacetime  conditions 
the  somewhat  slower  but  mere  normal  cur- 
rent development  of  Institutional  tacliities 
would  take  care  at  the  increased  demand  f  .r 
medical  personnel.  We  have  ielt  keenly  the 
need  of  additional  funds  In  ttUs  medical 
center,  but  we  have  at  the  same  ttmm  so 
disapproved  of  Increasing  Federal 
that  we  hare  been  reluctant 
to  give  vole*  to  our  own   needs 

"Now.  however,  the  natl<inal  emergency  la 
going  to  reqtilre  so  many  more  doc-  rs  in 
the  Armed  Forces  tiiat  there  seems  no  i.^- 


slblljty  cf  our  existing  8cho<.:ls  meeting  t.he 
rc-quirtments  or  the  country  o\er  the 
next  10  years  without  materially  U.creaied 
funds.  I  dcubt  very  seriously  that  we  uin 
obtain  suaicierit  support  from  local  sources  " 
Thus  Dr  Bakeman  now  suppcns  Federal 
aid  So  for  some  Time  has  Dr  Minray  Kins- 
man, head  of  the  University  of  Loulsvllie 
medical  school.  The  subject  is  ot  vttal  Im- 
ptirtar.ce  to  the  LcmsviUe  school.  Kentucky  s 
only  one.  and  to  the  State  as  a  wbr  le,  where 
docMts,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  In  ex- 
tremely abort  supply.  According  to  Lorenzo 
Martin,  the  Times*  Washington  correspond- 
ent, the  Biemlller  bill  will  t)e  considered 
prcbebly  this  week  in  the  Hottse  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  We  hope 
that  Kentucky's  member  of  that  committee, 
RepresentatlTe  Tom  Undkswood  of  Lexing- 
ton, will  support  It. 


Old-Afe  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MiN.vrsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R rp RESENT. ^■^^T.S 

Wednesday,  Auguit  16,  1950 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  providing  economic  secui.t.y 
to  the  reared  worker  is  today  a  matter 
of  top  priority.  Under  leave  to  ex..end 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folio  *ing  editorial 
reiaiing  to  the  old-age  security  prob- 
lem \^h:ch  appeared  in  the  August  15 
edition  of  the  'V\'ashingxon  Evening  Star: 
The  Pboblim  or  thi;  Aging 

The  Kati  nal  Conference  on  Aiine — which 
comes  to  a  close  here  today — has  been  over- 
sbadowed  by  news  ab<3ut  war  and  rumors 
of  war.  But  the  problem  it  has  been  detii- 
Ing  with  is  neveriiielebs  one  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  futtire  well-being  of 
America,  politically,  economically,  and  so- 
cially 

In  1900  I  out  of  every  25  Americans  waa 
aged  65  years  or  over — a  tctal.  all  lo'id.  of 
3.060.000.  Today,  a  half  century  later,  the 
total  In  this  oldster  i  :  .^  ^et.  out  cf  a  na- 
tional populatli^a  vl  Ijo.uOO.OOO.  is  11.514,- 
000.  or  one  out  of  every  13.  The  &gure. 
moreover.  Is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that 
It  Is  expected  to  reach  20.000,000  within  the 
next  three  decades 

Propcrtlor.ately  speeklnsr,  owing  to  Im- 
proved medicine  8:.d  sursery  and  to  the 
striking  gain  m  average  hie  expectancy  sli^ce 
1900,  What  this  meai.s  is  th..t  the  number 
cf  Americans  6o  yea.'?  ■  r  Lvcr  is  growing 
faster  tlian  the  number  oi  tl.e  youag.  In 
Itself,  that  fact  wotiid  not  necessarily  con- 
stlttite  a  sertctis  problem,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate reality  is  that  moet  of  our  aging  people 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  dllScuit  to  sup- 
p>crt  themselves  and  lead  happy  and  ccn- 
strucuve  lives  after  ihe.r  retirement  from 
gainful  fuil-r:.T.p  employment — a  retirement 
tnat  Is  ccmpuisuiy  in  many  of  cur  Ladu^tnal 
enterprises 

Thu«.  c:  the  11  514  CKX)  Air.ericans  new  In 
the  65-ard-up  aee  ercup.  a::prcx:mate!y  a 
third — 3  500  OOO — have  no  cash  Income 
Whatever.  Arcther  third  hare  an  Inccme  cf 
less  than  to(.Q  a  year.  Of  the  tctal,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  Bureau,  oi.'.y  between  10 
to  20  percent  have  attained  fLnar.cai  Inde- 
pendence. In  c'her  w^rds.  mci:  c:  cur  a^^iiig 
cltlrens  a.-e  depe:;dc:it  c-.  Gi. vernrr.er.t  aid. 
private  charity  and  or  the  help  cf  their 
ycur.^;er  relative*,  who  In  large  numbers  are 
reluctant  to  bear  the  burden.  In  abort  the 
sitvaUoo  is  one  in  winch  the  av^r.^e  (..d^ur 


Is  having  a  tiueh  and  lonely  time  trying  to 
keep  Uxly  i^nd  sotii  logethtr. 

Under  cur  program  of  social  secur.ty.  old- 
age  be.'iefits  thif.  ye&i  »iU  aci;  uui  i  j  t.;  735,- 
COC  000,  or  c:  y-e  to  fS-,  t  •-.mc.  ilie  •oial  In 
1M9.  A  decade  .'rem  :.cw,  when  14.700,000 
Ameiican.**  are  ei7>ected  to  be  over  f5.  this 
Eld,  If  It  is  kept  vrlthln  its  prerent  mdlv.dual 
limitation*,  will  involve  an  outlay  cf  S6,767.- 
000  000  annually,  and  if  It  gt't'S  ur.  to  f.OO 
a  month,  u  will  ca-jt  mere  than  117  CWO.O-jO.- 
COO.  These  staggering  fij^nres  ^erve  as  s 
measure  of  the  problem  oX  the  a^ax^ — a  piub- 
lem  wtKKe  solution.  In  economic  terms,  is 
likely  to  require  a  system  of  part-time  em- 
ployment and  broader  private  pension  plans. 

Purther.  whoOy  apart  from  lu  economic 
aspects — Incltidti^  tl»  o!d.<ters*  Importance 
as  a  great  consunaer  mark  t  »:.  -•  purchas- 
ing power  has  a  ke>  b^viriiig  w.i  our  ever-all 
prosperity — this  highly  complex  pruolem  has 
significant  polltlcai  and  social  impl.caticns. 
As  far  as  politics  go.  such  a  big  sermer.t  of 
our  population.  11  shabbily  dealt  with,  would 
be  meat  lor  the  demagogs.  And  socialiy, 
of  course,  a*  a  s imnle  human  matter.  It  Is  In 
the  Nation's  Intcr-st  that  'ts  aging  dtlsens 
shotild  be  able  to  live  out  their  sunset  years 
in  reasonable  contentment. 

Needleas  to  aay.  this  is  not  a  prol>lem  that 
can  be  solved  overnicht  by  a  magic  formula. 
But  a  sound  step-by-gtep  sc'uticn  to  it  can 
be  worked  out  by  just  ruch  conferences  as  the 
one  now  drawine  to  a  clo^se.  At  any  rate, 
though  put  :n  the  shade  by  mere  critical 
and  more  ureent  world  eTe:;ts.  it  is  serious 
enough  to  require  sober  thinlclcg  and  plan- 
ning— not  least  of  aU  because  our  average 
life  expectancy  is  siead^y  ir.cre.HSing  and 
m,;y,  Ecfcrding  to  some  sc  er. i .  •-  be-  in  ex- 
cess CI  100  years  In  the  pred.ctab.e  future. 


After  Korea? — Cfeina? — Foncosa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or   KANE'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?rrAn\"E3 

Wednesday.  August  IS.  1950 

Mr.  SCRrV'NER.  Mr  Speaker,  th** 
Korean  war  came  as  a  great  surpn?;e  to 
ti.e  American  pubhc  and  i.^ie  Conicress. 

Early  in  June  1950  President  Truman 
had  said  that  peace  was  nearer  than 
at  any  time  since  1^45 

The  first  that  Congress  knew  cf  the 
proposed  action  wa-s  the  reading  of  the 
pre.'-o  relea.se  announcmg  the  Presi- 
dents decision.  No  me^-sage  to  the 
Congress.  In  fact  no  message  came  for 
over  3  weeics  Even  now.  a.';  then, 
the  President  has  never  admitted  that 
we  are  at  war.  or  that  any  national 
emergency  exists.  But,  the  casualty 
lists  come  in  daily. 

The  Korean  conflict  was  called  a  police 
action  aeainst  bandit  pangs  armed  with 
heavy  tanks  to  support  the  plea  of  the 
United  Nations  which  we  invited  No 
such  reason  was  given  for  senduig  the 
SevenUi  Fleet  to  protect  Fonno.sa  That 
was  Truman's  own  decision. 

In  the  earl5  days  some  rmlitary  men 
referred  to  the  Korean  affair  somewhat 
callously,  as  a  "game.'  Lasses  of  Ufe 
they  said,  must  be  expected  "That  s 
part  of  the  game."  It  is  net  a  pame  m  my 
book,  and  I  am  sure  the  hard  faces  of 
life,  and  death,  have  not  convinced  them 
tliai  it  -^  noi. 
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The  question  e\t^rTone  is  a&lung  now. 
In  spite  of  the  Presidents  reassuring 
words,  is:  How  did  we  get  this  w»y? 

It  s  a  long  story,  but  I  will  try  to  tell 
It  as  bner^  as  possible: 

Since  China  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the 
ntf  Euk  itt's  80  back  as  far  as  the  Cairo 
c<Nifercneelateinl»43.  WiUi  Russia  not 
In  the  war  against  Japan,  Sialin  was 
absent.  Present  mere  Churchill.  Roose- 
velt, and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  then  known 
and  heralded  as  the  'Great  Chnsuan 
General'  and  the  'Washington  of  the 
Oneni  ■■  Chma  had  been  weakened  by 
many  years  of  war  with  Japan,  and  had 
to  the  pwint  of  'throwing  In  the 
We  needed  Chinas  help 
against  the  Japs.  President  Roosevelt, 
with  Churchill's  OK.  promised  Chiang 
that  II  he  would  keep  on  fighting.  Man- 
churia, control  of  the  Trans-Sibenan 
Railway  and  other  Japanese-captured 
IjfX)vinces  would  be  restored  to  the  Chi- 
nese Republic.    Chiang  foucht  on. 

Then  came  Yalta,  in  February  of  1945. 
jttst  before  Roosevelt's  death,  where  Al- 
ter Hiss  was  FDR's  adviser.  You  can  t 
say  right-hand  man.  Hiss  wais  too  far 
left  to  br  right  of  anything.  Chiang 
was  not  present,  since  China  was  not  in 
the  war  against  Germany.  Churchill 
ani  Roosevelt  there  promised  Stalin  that 
if  he  would  get  into  the  war  against 
Japan — which  he  did  a  very  few  days 
before  the  surrender— Russia  would  be 
given,  among  other  concessions,  Man- 
churia. South  Sakhalin,  and  the  Kuriles. 
Russia  has  them  now.  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kunles  are  much  more  dangerous  dag- 
gers pomting  at  Japan  than  South 
Korea. 

Somewhere,  some  time — it's  quite  a 
mystery — it  was  agreed  that  Russia 
should  enter  North  Korea  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  north  of  the 
38th  parallel.  Alihoush  she  helped  not 
a  whit  to  beat  Japan.  Russia  was  in 
North  Korea  weeks  ahead  of  our  entry 
into  South  Korea,  where  we  were  to  take 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese — all  this 
was  confirmed  by  Truman  at  Potsdam — 
the  Russians  stayed  in  North  Korea, 
built  up  a  nation  of  stooges  and  an 
army,  equipped  it  well,  and  defied  the 
United  Nations  when  it  tried  to  hold  a 
Korea-wide  election.  Then,  on  June  25, 
1950.  came  the  attack.  More  of  this 
later. 

Back  to  China: 

F'or  some  unfathomable  reason — love 
of  Russia,  sheer  stupidity,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  men  like  Hiss,  all  unforgiveable — 
Chini.  once  Japan  was  conquered,  was 
blacklisted.  With  Japan  out  of  the  way. 
Rus&ia  could  then  get  going  in  that  land 
of  teeminK  millions,  especially  after  wc 
turned  over  the  fabulous  resources  of 
Manchuria.  Russia  lost  no  time.  Com- 
munist China  moved  fast.  We  pulled  our 
troops  out  of  China,  gave  up  bases  at 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtao,  left  millions  of 
dollars  of  supplies  behind  us,  and 
brought  the  Marines  back  to  the  United 
States.  Chiang  was  driven  back  to 
Formosa. 

How  did  that  happen?  Uncle  Sam. 
upon  advice  of  our  Slate  Department — 
Hiss,  Acheson.  Lattimorc,  et  al.— said 
the  China  sifiation  was  just  a  revolt 
ol  Chinese  agrarians — farmers — against. 


according  to  St..te  Department  propa- 
ganda, the  corrupt,  wicked,  vile  Chiang — 
the  same  man  who  for  so  long  fought 
Japan  for  China. 

Since  they  had  started  playing  'foot- 
sie" with  the  Commies,  our  State  De- 
partment decreed  that  Chiang  must  Uke 
the  Communists  into  his  arms.  General 
Marshall  was  sent  to  China  to  force 
Chiang  to  accept  Communists  into  his 
Government.  Chiang  knew  that  would 
I  the  tnd  of  the  Chinese  NaMonalist 
Republic.  He  refused.  Marshall  was 
angry.  Upon  his  return  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State.  All  mUita-y  aid  to 
China  was  stopped.  It  is  still  stopped. 
T..ough  we  had  furnished  them  guns. 
pUres.  combat  vehicles,  and  weapons, 
the  United  States  denied  them  ammuni- 
tion, fuel,  and  repairs.  The  rest  is  his- 
tor>-.  Without  our  military  aid  China, 
with  rich  resources  and  o, 0,000  000  peo- 
ple to  be  enslaved  to  work  for  Russia, 
fell  to  the  Communists. 

China  is  the  heart  and  soul,  the  key. 
to  all  the  Far  East.  Without  Commu- 
nists in  Manchuria  and  China  there 
would  have  teen  no  Communist  North 
Korean  Army.  V  ith  no  Communist 
North  Korean  Army.  American  boys 
would  not  today  be  fithting  and  dyinc  :n 
Korea,  the  lousiest  place  in  the  world 
to  fight — to  die.  where  our  military  and 
economic  strens'th  can  be  sapped — and 
for  vhaf  Certainly  nothing  of  any  real 
permanent  value. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  angles  re- 
garding Korea.  Remember,  I  was  there 
2'^  years  ago. 

I  felt  then  that  they  did  not  like  us; 
they  wanted  us  out:  they  resented  our 
trying  to  chanse  their  way  of  'iving. 
They  stole  us  blind.  Our  military  lead- 
ers then  informed  us  South  Korea  had 
no  military  or  strategic  value.  North 
P'-orea,  with  its  power  and  industry,  js 
the  rich  part.  South  Korea  was  and  is 
impoverished.  Now  it  is  battle-scarred, 
blasted,  desolate,  ruined.  We  were  told 
that  if  Russia  wanted  to.  and  would  use 
the  force  slje  could  muster,  we  could  not 
hold  it;  that  with  no  roads  or  railroads 
as  we  know  them,  with  a  28-foot  tide 
affecting  the  two  harbors  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  would  face  a  most  diflBcult 
problem  of  supply  and  reenforccments. 

We  eventually  withdrew  our  troops 
and  left  in  Korea  over  $125,000,000 
wjrth  of  mihtary  supplies,  such  as  jeeps, 
trucks,  light  arms,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, and  food. 

From  that  time  on  Korea  was  no  longer 
under  MacArthur's  Far  East  command. 
The  State  Department  and  the  United 
Nations  took  over,  and  South  Korea  was 
denied  tanks,  planes,  and  any  heavy  mili- 
tary equipment  Such  was  the  situation 
on  June  25,  1950 

Undoubtedly  MacArthur  was  surprised. 
I  am  sure  he  had  little  notice  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  send  an  expedi- 
tionary force  into  South  Korea.  With 
what  he  had,  with  his  men  trained  and 
equipped  only  for  occupation — internal 
police — duty,  not  combat,  he  and  the 
American  troops  serving  under  him  have 
made  a  remarkable  record.  It  takes 
weeks  to  assemble  and  prepare  the  men, 
munitions,  material  and  supplies,  for 
even  a  small  military  operation. 


Since  Formosa  is  also  a  key  operation, 
let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment: 

In  December  1949  our  miliUin,-  leaders 
recommended  that  a  military  mission 
be  sent  to  Formosa  to  see  what  the  needs 
were.  The  next  day  a  secret  message 
was  sent  by  the  SUte  Department  to  its 
representatives  saying  military  aid  to 
Formosa  would  be  useless — its  loss  was 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  January  former  President  Hoover 
and  others  urged  defense  of  Formosa, 
with  our  Navy  if  neces^-^ary.  On  January 
5,  1950.  President  Truman  said: 

The  Unltwl  States  Oovernment  will  not 
pursue  a  course  which  wlU  lead  to  Involve- 
ment in  the  ctvll  conflict  in  China.  Similar- 
ly, the  United  States  Government  will  not 
provide  military  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese 
forces  on  Formosa.* 

That  was  followed  by  a  statement  by 
Senator  Connally,  of  Texas,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  favor  sending 
a  sln;:le  American  boy  with  a  gun  In  his  hand 
to  Formosa  to  settle  a  civil  war  six  or  seven 
thousand  miles  away  from  home,  in  order  to 
appease  the  {x>Utlcal  ambitions  and  the  ora- 
torical frothlngs  of  Senators  •  •  *,  Mr. 
President,  It  is  my  belief  that  If  we  did  what 
certain  Senators  propote.  if  we  should  go 
into  Formoea  and  occupy  it,  we  would  have  a 
liability  on  our  hands  instead  of  an  asset. 

Note:  Korea  was  then  not  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

On  January  12,  in  a  news  release,  Mr. 
Truman  still  maintained  we  would  give 
no  aid  to  Formosa.  .On  that  same  day 
Mr.  Acheson  in  effect  told  Russia  we 
would  not  defend  Korea  or  Formosa 
when  he  declared  our  defensive  hne  runs 
along  the  Aleutians,  to  Japan,  to  the 
Ryukyus,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  March  General  Chennault  pre- 
dicted an  early  attack  on  Formosa.  In 
May  the  American  consul  advised  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  island. 

All  this  time,  however,  our  military 
leaders  felt  Formosa  was  strategically 
valuable — especially  important  that  we 
should  keep  it  out  of  enemy  hands.  Ap- 
parently the  State  Department's  view 
that  we  should  shun  it  then  governed 
the  Presidents  decision,  for.  on  June  23, 
1950.  Acheson  said  our  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  Formosa  had  not  beea 
changed. 

Finally,  on  June  27,  1950.  President 
Truman  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  defend  For- 
mosa, while  ordering  air  and  naval  oper- 
ations in  support  of  South  Korea.  Con- 
fusing?   Certainly. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
about  Korean  aid.    Let  us  look  at  that: 

Many  of  us  who  had  been  in  Korea, 
who  had  seen  how  little  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  hundreds  of  millions 
we  had  spent  on  economic  aid  while  the 
Army  was  there,  felt  that  it  would  be 
money  wasted  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Knpwinc.  too.  as  we  did.  that  South 
Korea  could  and  possibly  would  be  in- 
vaded at  Russia's  will  and  pleasure,  we 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  fattening 
the  Korean  pig — for  the  Communist 
thief  to  steal.  Neither  could  we  .^^ee  why 
the  United  States  should  carry  the  whole 
load.     We  also  realized  that  what  we 


spent  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
ican ta.xpayers  who  could  ill  afford  to 
pour  more  dollars  into  a  losing  proposi- 
Uon. 

There  had  been  repeated  reports  of 
possible  invasion.  t»o:der  raida  at  the 
th:rty-e;chth  pirallel  were  daily  occur- 
ences. Read  these  words  from  the  Com- 
mit f^e  Report  on  Economic  Aid  to  Korea. 
July  26.  1949: 

There  are  factors  which  Indicate  that  ruch 
A  program  Is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Korea 
Is  hopelessly  out-flanked  by  the  adjaccr.t 
land  xnMM»  of  China,  and  the  peninsula  has 
no  connecting  (land)  link  with  any  fripndiy 
continental  power  •  •  •  xhe  flanhs  and 
the  frontiers  of  South  Korea  are  open  to 
attack  et  any  time  by  the  mlUtantly  hoetlle 
forces  of  Communist  aggression.  •  •  • 
Fvery  authority  who  has  testified  before  the 
Commlttcf  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  respect 
to  the  Korean  fltuition  has  s'-kr.owledfed 
that  there  could  be  no  effective  defense 
against  Bn  armed  a..;gresslon  originating  In 
the  northern  half  of  the  country. 

If  this  Is  the  cafe  (that  Soviet  troops  at- 
tached to  the  North  Korean  puppet  govern- 
ment armies  are  In  positions  of  command  as 
well  as  acting  as  advisers)  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  dot:bt  the  report  of  the  Sniuh  Ko- 
rean Government,  the  Soviet  has  actually  en- 
tered the  conflict  along  the  frontier.  This 
development  may  well  presage  the  launching 
of  a  full-scale  military  drive  across  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Unless  this  Nation  Is 
prepared  to  meet  force  with  comparable  force, 
economic  assistance  cannot  of  Itself  Inrure 
the  safety  or  the  Integrity  of  South  Korta. 
To  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lending  of  economic  asi-ist- 
ance  at  this  time  will  only  enhance  the  prize 
to  be  taken  by  force  of  arms  and  Internal  In- 
trlgTie 

Our  forces,  with  the  exception  of  an  ad- 
visory mission,  have  been  withdrawn  frtm 
South  Korea  at  the  very  lii?tant  when  loclc 
and  common  sense  both  demanded  no  re- 
treat from  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
With  our  forces  on  the  scene  of  action,  there 
mlgbt  have  been  advanced  substantial  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  economic  assistance,  but 
without  the  presence  cf  an  adequate  force 
to  protect  delivery  of.  and  guarantee  practi- 
cal utilization  of.  the  great  volume  of  mate- 
rial and  supplies,  it  appears  folly  of  the  high- 
est order  to  embark  upon  the  program. 

Admittedly  this  country  has  no  p>olicy 
with  respect  to  the  Orient.  •  •  •  T^Tiat 
Korea  requires,  what  China  requires  wnat 
the  Unltec'  States  requires  Is  a  statement  cf 
policy  with  respect  to  our  future  conduct  in 
the  Pacific  e.nd  on  the  land  mass  of  conti- 
nental Asia  •  •  •  Our  poallion  Is  un- 
tenable and  Indefensible. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Lemocrat  leaders  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  failed  to  bring  this  bill 
for  economic  aiJ  tur  Korea  up  for  a  veto 
until  January  1950.  6  months  after  the 
committee  had  reported  it  Apparently 
they  did  not  think  it  very  important 
then. 

In  other  words,  many  of  us  who  op- 
posed it  believed  that,  il  any  aid  was  to 
go  to  Korea,  it  rhould  be  military  aid  to 
make  them  secure  acamst  attac.'c  and  tJ.c 
lass  of  whatever  our  help  would  later 
build  up.  In  October  1949  $10  000  COO  of 
military  aid  wa^  granted  for  Korea,  but 

actually  onlj-  $2C0  worth  of  this  aid  ever 
got  to  Korea.  That  was  some  signal  wire. 
None  of  the  economic  aid  finally  voted  in 
February  1950  ever  got  tiiere. 

The  State  Department  was  in  control 
all  this  time     It  must  liave  the  answer. 


Maybe  that  answer  is  to  be  found  In  the 
words  of  Owen  Lattimore.  who  now  says 
we  should  admit  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  published  on  July  17.  1949,  In  a 
liberal  if  not  a  radical  paper — the  Sun- 
day Compass: 

The  thing  to  do  was  let  Korea  fall  but  not 
let  U  look  as  ihuugh  we  pushed  it. 

So.  there  it  is.  with  South  Korea 
washed  out  by  the  State  Department, 
the  Army  withdrawn,  and  South  Korea 
considered  as  of  no  military  value,  there 
was  no  rea.son  to  feel  there  was  any  wis- 
dom in  spending  more  money  there. 
There  was  no  reason  for  the  military  to 
ever  beheve  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  defend,  let  alone  to  hurriedly  send  txn 
under-armed,  under-manned  expedi- 
tionary force  into  South  Korea. 

We  are  there. 

So.  the  question  is:  Where  do  we  go 
now? 

Back,  eventually,  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel?  That  is  the  minimum,  I  sup- 
pose. That  in  it'^eif  will  cost  heavily, 
and  would  leave  us  just  where  this  war 
started,  with  a  divided  Korea,  a  strong 
armed  force  in  North  Korea — plus  a  war- 
torn  South  Korea — which  I  assume  we 
will  be  asked  to  rebuild — and  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  a  strong  defense 
force  for  a  loni^  time  at  a  hupe  cost. 

Go  north  of  the  thirty-ei^;hth  paral- 
lel? How  far?  Undertake  a  major  war 
to  drive  Communii't  forces  back  to  the 
Manchurian  border?  Manchunan  and 
Chinese  Red  forces  are  there  too— close 
to  their  suppl:e^.  Should  we  po  up  that 
far  and  be  in  a  position  to  be  squeezed 
between  Chinese  and  Manchurian 
forces? 

I  have  written  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  trying 
to  find  out  what,  if  any.  plans  they  have. 
They  have  none.  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration is  still  drifting  from  hour  to  hour, 
from  day  to  day.  We  need — we  must 
have — a  plan,  a  program,  a  goal,  and 
men  capable  of  canylng  it  out  and  bring- 
ing us  victoiT.  Personally  I  do  not  trust 
those  who  t:ot  us  into  thi.s  mess  to  get 
us  out  of  it.  Acheson  either  cannot  or 
will  not.    It  is  time  for  a  change 

Since  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese NationalL<^t  guerrilla  troop?  are  s.VM 
fishting  the  Communists  in  China,  per- 
haps an  ansvver  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
China,  by  paying,  or  suboidxzmg  if  you 
prefer,  the  Chinese  province  generals  to 
fi  :ht  on  Chiar..::'.^  side — our  bide — ar;a:nst 
the  Chinese  Communists.  We  would 
probably  have  to  pay  the  Chinese  soldiers 
under  these  generals,  possibly  $1.  Ameri- 
can, a  month.  There  Is  no  Chinese  Army 
as  we  know  an  anny.  It  is  composed  of 
separate  little  arnues  each  under  its  own 
leader.  We  may  have  to  see  that  the 
nee  gets  into  the  mess  gear  of  the.se  sol- 
diers. We  will  have  to  see  that  they  are 
clothed  and  warm.  And,  finally,  we  will 
have  to  supply  them  weapons  and  am- 
munition. That  done,  I  am  sure,  from 
what   I  learned   when   I   was   in   China. 

millicas  of  Chinese  would  fight  for  the 
Chinese  Republic  years  on  end.  That 
would  make  Russia  pull  her  forces  out 
of  North  Korea.  It  would  keep  them  out 
of  French  Indochina,  Burma,  and 
Siam,  for  they  would  have  the^r  hands 


full  in  the  depths  of  China  Chiang  doe* 
not  ask  for  American  lives  and  blood, 
he  wants  mihtary  suppUes. 

Frankly,  we  have  a  bear  by  the  tall. 
If  we  let  go  it  may  turn  on  us  and  de- 
stroy us.  If  \»e  hold  on  we  will  get 
dragged,  bruised,  and  possibly  killed. 

Wnether  this  is  the  prelude  to  world 
war  III  or  not.  no  one  knows.  Whether 
It  can  be  localized  in  Korea,  nobody  can 
foretell. 

The  outlook  is  dark.  The  answer  Is 
not  here.  There  is  one  refuge:  Our  faith 
in  God  and  the  prayer  that  in  His  infi- 
nite wLsdom  He,  as  He  alone  can,  will 
give  us  the  an-swer  and  the  wisdom  and 
strength  to  carry  on. 


Questioaa  and  Answers  on  0!d-Afe  and 
SnrriTors  Insurance — QuesMoni  and 
Answers  on  State-Federai  Pablic  As- 
sistance and  Welfare  Stfrkes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   Krw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  tIS 

Tuesday.  August  15, 1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  wel- 
come any  assistance  that  may  be  fur- 
nished to  them  in  these  burdensome 
days,  in  answering  inquiries  relating  to 
social-security  legislation.  There  has 
been  prepared  at  my  request  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  explaining  the 
social-security  law  as  it  now  exi.sts  and 
the  changes  under  H.  R.  6000  when  it 
shall  have  become  law.  I  hope  this  will 
prove  useful  to  my  coller.pue*; 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recor  d  the  ques- 
tions and  ani,weis  to  which  reference  has 
been  made: 

QtTESTIONS     AND     AKSWms     OW     Old-AcI      AMD 

6t:Bv:voRs  Insukawci 

1.  Wtiat  is  the  purpose  of  th?  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  program  under  the  bo- 
cial  Security  Act? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  is  to  insure  workers  in 
covered  employment  arainst  wage  loss  of  old 
age  and  to  provide  survivor  Insurance  for 
these  workers  In  the  event  of  their  riea^h. 
Supplementary  bertfl's  are  provided  to  the 
Eged  wife  arrl  dependent  chlidren  under  age 
18  of  such  retired  wcrke-'s  and  survlv  re  txine- 
Lts  are  provided  for  widows,  children  and 
sometin-.e.«  a«ed  dependent  parents  d  de- 
ct..•.^td  v,x.-kers. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  In  ad:iition  tc  the  above 
protection  turmahed  to  workers  In'  i.ie  ures- 
ent  act.  monthly  benefits  ^re  prcviaed  for 
dependent  aged  husbands  and  w.rtcwers  of 
It.sured  women  wtr Iters  and  alsc  r.i  a  mrre 
libera'  basis  t"  surviving  children  ol  deceased 
women  workers. 

2.  To  what  are  the  monthly  benefits  In 
each  case  di.'eciiy  related' 

The  monthly  benefits  in  each  eas«  are 
directly  related  to  the  wages  earned  by  the 
worke.'    In    emplcyirent*    covered    by    the 

program. 

8  In  greneral  who  doe*  old-age  and  cur- 
Tlvors  Inruranc*  cover' 

(a)  Present  law:  In  general,  covers  work- 
ers la  Industry  and  commerce  and  excluces 
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the  {oUowlug-  The  •elf-#mploy«l  household 
workers  (donje«Ucs> .  employment  in  a^nJcul- 
ture.  noaiiruat  organUutions.  Oovernment 
emnlojrt**,  and  railroad  employee*. 

(b>  H  R.  8000:  In  addUlon  coverage  (be- 
ginning in  1951)  is  provided  for  the  follow* mg 
new  (troupe:  The  self-employed,  except  farm- 
ers, and  certain  professional  workers  (such  aa 
doctors  and  other  medical  men.  J«»7ers,  eniui- 
mari  •ccountant*.  etc  ).  nonpront  organ- 
tjBtV««^  on  an  elective  basis.  reRularly  em- 
ploved  domestic  worker*,  agricultural  proc- 
essing workers  ofl  the  farm,  and  regularly 
employed  farm  workers.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  employee*  not  covered  by  a  retirement 
system  (such  3tate  and  local  government 
T'  jtwa  on  an  elective  baais).  Americans 
— pinyri  by  an  American  employer  outside 
the  United  States,  and  employment  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

4.  Ar«   teachers,   policemen,   firemen   and 

rther  Slate  and  local  government  employees 
already  covered  under  their  own  retirement 
systems  brotight  Into  social  security  by 
h  R   6000? 

No.  State  and  local  government  employees 
already  covered  by  their  own  retirement  s\s- 
tems  are  specifically  excluded  from  coverage 
under  H    R   8000 

5.  The  amount  of  the  taxable  wages  paid 
in  the  worker  is  reported  to  whom? 

The  amount  of  the  taxable  witges  paid  to 
the  worker  is  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  every  3  months  by  the  em- 
ployer, who  pays  at  the  same  time  his  and 
his  employees'  crntrlbutions.  or  premiums, 
as  required  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act 

6    What  portion  of  the  wages  of  a  covered 

employw?  la  taxed? 

(a)  Present  law:  All  wages  up  to  W.OOO  a 
year  paid  a  covered  worker  by  each  of  his 
employers  subject  to  that   act   are  taxable. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  AU  wages  up  to  »3.600  a 
year  paid  a  covered  worker  by  each  of  hla 
employers   subject   to   that   act   are   taxable. 

7.  What  Is  the  contribution  rate  on  these 

(a)  Present  law:  The  contribution  rate  on 
these  wages  la  1  percent  each  for  employer 
and  employee  for  all  years  up  through  1949. 
In  1950.  the  rate  is  scheduled  to  rise  to  I'j 
percent  each,  and  in  1932  and  thereafter  to  2 
percent. 

(b»  H.  R  (JOOO:  The  contribution  rate  for 
employer  and  employee  is  scheduled  to  be  as 
follows:  1'2  percent  each  for  1950-53.  2  per- 
cent each  for  1954-59.  2>2  percent  each  for 
19flO-«4.  3  percent  each  for  1965-69.  3'*  ptr- 
ceni  each  for  1970  and  thereafter. 

The  self-employed  persons  who  are  covered 
contribute  I'j  times  the  employee  tax  rate, 
or.  In  other  words,  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  rale,  namely:  3 '4 
percent  In  1951-53.  3  percent  in  1954-59.  3^* 
percent  in  1960-64.  4',  percent  in  1965-69, 
4\  percent  in  1970  and  thereafter. 

8.  What  special  provisions  as  to  taxes  ap- 
ply for  employment  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments? 

(a)  Present  law:  These  groups  are  not 
covered  under  present  ■>stem. 

(bi  H.  R.  6000:  The  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion is  not  required  to  pay  tax  as  an  em- 
ployer; however,  the  organization  may  waive 
the  tax  and  elect  coverage  and  then  for  such 
cormn§t  to  be  effective  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  employees  must  concur  m  coverage.  All 
employees  concurring  in  coverage  and  all  new 
employees  are  then  covered.  Employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  covered  only 
if  they  are  not  under  an  existing  retirement 
system  and  if  their  employer  elects  such 
coverage. 

9    Who  keeps  the  wage  records? 

The  employer  wage  reports  are  forwarded 
by    the  Burtau  of   luternai  Revenue  to   the 


Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  which 
keeps  a  continuous  record  of  each  worker's 
wage  credits  under  his  Individual  social-se- 
curity account  number. 

10    What  do  theve  wage  credits  determine? 

They  determine  the  worker's  Insured  status 
and  the  amount  of  benefits  for  which  he  and 
his  dependents  may  qualify. 

11.  What  amount  of  the  worker's  wages  Is 
taxed? 

(a)  Present  law:  Not  more  than  t3.000  a 
year;  if  any  tax  is  collected  on  more  than 
this  amount,  the  excess  Is  refunded. 

(bi  H.  R.  6000.  Not  more  than  $3,600  a 
year,  if  any  tax  Is  collected  on  more  than 
this  amount,  the  excess  is  refunded. 

12.  What  is  the  maximum  wage  credits  al- 
lowed a  worker  for  any  calendar  year? 

la*  Present  law;  Cannot  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,000. 

(b)  H  R.  6000:  Cannot  exceed  a  maximum 
of  $3,600. 

13.  Upon  what  Is  the  amount  payable  to 
persons  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  based? 

The  monthly  benefits  are  based  on  the 
worker's  average  monthly  wage. 

14.  How  Is  the  average  monthly  wage  de- 
termined? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  is  determined  by  divid- 
ing his  total  wage  credits  by  the  number  of 
months  he  could  have  worked  under  the  s>8- 
tem — that  is  the  number  of  months  between 
1936  or  l>eglnnlng  with  attainment  of  age 
2'2,  If  later,  and  the  first  month  of  the  quar- 
ter In  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  benefits 
or  jdles. 

<b»  H.  R.  6000:  In  general.  It  is  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  as  under  exist- 
ing law  except  that  a  "new  start"  average 

beginning  after  1950  may  be  used  for  those 
having  S  quarters  of  coverage  after  1950. 

15.  How  Is  the  worker  s  retirement  (or 
primary  I   benefit  computed? 

(a)  Present  law:  It  is  40  percent  of  the 
first  $50  of  his  average  monthly  wage  plus 
10  percent  of  the  next  $200.  with  the  re- 
sulting amount  then  being  Increased  by  1 
percent  for  each  year  of  coverage  (a  year  in 
which  the  worker  received  $200  or  more  In 
covered  employment  i . 

(b)  H.  R.  6000;  For  those  with  a  "new 
start"  average  wage  (see  previous  question), 
It  Is  50  percent  of  the  first  $100  of  his  aver- 
age monthly  wage  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
$200.  For  all  other  individuals  (Including 
present  beneficiaries,  the  benefit  is  computed 
under  present  law  (but  with  no  1  percent 
Increase  for  year*  after  1950),  and  is  then 
increased  by  means  of  a  special  conversion 
table  (described  In  question  No.  18).  Fur- 
ther those  who  do  have  a  "new  stait"  aver- 
age wage  may  use  the  conversion  table  if 
it  produces  a  larger  benefit  than  this  new 
formula. 

16.  Give  an  example  showing  liow  the  pri- 
mary benefit  Is  computed  under  the  present 
law. 

Assume  that  the  worker's  average  monthly 
wage  is  $150  and  that  he  has  20  year*  of 
coverage.  Then  his  monthly  benefit  is  40 
percent  of  $50  (or  120)  plus  10  percent  of 
$100  (or  $10)  plus  20  percent  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  items  (or  20  percent  of  $30  which 
equals  $6)  giving  a  grand  total  of  $36 

17.  Give  an  example  showing  how  the  pri- 
mary benefit  is  computed  under  H.  R.  6000: 

Assume  that  the  worker's  average  monthly 
wage  is  $200.  His  benefit  la  then  50  percent 
of  $100  (or  $50)  plus  15  percent  of  $100  (or 
$151  giving  a  total  of  $05. 

18  What  la  done  about  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  for  those  now  on  the  rolls? 

A  special  conversion  table  Is  provided 
which  adjusts  these  benefits  upward,  effec- 
tive after  September  1950.  by  as  much  a« 
100  percent  for  those  with  the  lowest  bene- 


fits to  50  percent  for  those  with  the  highest 
benefits  (with  the  average  benefit  increas- 
ing by  77 'a  percent).  This  Is  done,  in  part, 
to  recognize  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  llv- 
Ing  and  In  part  to  recognize  the  mere  lib- 
eral benefit  formula  for  those  who  will  retire 
In  the  near  future,  including  those  who  will 
retire  in  the  Immediate  future. 

19.  To  what  are  the  benefits  payable  to 
worker's  dependents  and  survivors   related? 

The  benefits  payable  to  a  workers  de- 
pendenu  and  survivors  are  related  to  the 
amount  that  his  wage  record  would  yield 
as  his  own  primary  benefit  at  the  time  the 
computation   is  made. 

20.  At  what  age  can  a  fully  insured  worker 
become  entitled  to  a  primary  old-age  benefit? 

(a)  Present  law:  He  mubt  be  at  least  65 
years  old 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  He  must  be  at  least  65 
years  old. 

21.  If  the  worker  Is  fully  Insured  and  has 
become  entitled  to  a  primary  benefit,  what 
supplementary  benefits  are  payable  to  his 
dcpendenta? 

(a)  Present  law:  Supplementary  benefits 
equal  to  half  the  primary  benefits  are  pay- 
able to  his  wife  If  she  Is  at  least  65  years 
old.  and  to  each  unmarried  dependent  child 
under  age  18. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Supplementary  benefits 
equal  to  half  the  primary  benefit  are  pay- 
able to  his  wife  if  she  is  at  least  65  years  old, 
or  If  there  is  an  unmarried  dependent  chlid 
under  18  present,  and  to  each  such  child. 
In  addition,  under  certain  circumstances, 
such  benefits  are  payable  to  the  dependent 
husband  if  he  Is  at  lea.st  65  years  old. 

22.  What  Is  the  amount  of  a  widow's  bene- 
fit, and  when  U  It  payable? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  widow's  benefit  is 
three-fourths  of  the  Insured  worker's  pri- 
mary benefit  computed  from  hla  wage  record 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  payable 
after  the  widow  reaches  age  63. 

(b)  H.  R  6000:  The  widow's  benefit  is 
three-fourths  of  the  insured  worker's  pri- 
mary benefit  computed  from  his  wage  record 
at  .he  time  of  hl.s  death,  and  It  Is  payable 
after  the  widow  reaches  age  65.  In  addi- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  such  a 
benefit  Is  payable  to  a  dependent  widower 
after  he  reaches  age  65, 

23.  What  benefits  are  payable  to  a  deceased 
worker's  widow  when  children  are  present? 

(a)  Present  law;  The  widow's  benefit  is 
three-fourths  and  each  child's  t)eneflt  Is  one- 
half  of  the  monthly  amount  of  the  insured 
worker's  primary  benefit  computed  from  his 
wage  record  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  widow's  benefit  ll 
three-fourths  and  each  child  s  benefit  is  one- 
half  the  monthly  amount  of  the  insured 
worker's  primary  benefit  computed  from  his 
wage  record  at  the  time  of  his  death.  An 
additional  one-fourth  of  the  primary  benefit 
Is  payable  to  the  family. 

24.  What  is  the  amount  of  a  parent's  bene- 
fit, and  under  what  conditions  Is  it  payable? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  parent's  benefit  Is 
one-half  the  monthly  amount  of  the  insured 
worker's  primary  benefit  computed  from  his 
wage  record  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
Is  payable  after  the  parent  reaches  age  05 
and  only  If  the  deceased  worker  left  no 
widow  or  children  under  18  and  If  the  parent 
was  chiefiy  dependent  on  the  deceased 
worker. 

(b)  H  R.  6000:  The  parent'*  benefit  Is 
three-fourths  the  monthly  amount  of  the 
insured  worker*  primary  benefit  computed 
from  hi*  wage  record  at  the  time  of  hia 
death.  It  is  payable  after  the  parent  reaches 
age  65  and  only  if  the  deceased  worker  left 
no  widow,  dependent  widower,  or  children 
under  18  and  if  the  parent  was  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  deceased  worker. 
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25  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum 
amount«  of  monthly  benefits  payable  to  a 
i>Ui«d  worker  without  considering  any  sup- 
plementary amount  for  his  dependents? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  minimum  is  $10  a 
month  and  the  maximum  as  of  1^50  is  $45  60 
•  month. 

(b)  H.  R.  8000:  The  minimum  is  $25  a 
month  unlea  the  average  monthly  wa^e  is 
less  than  $35  (then  the  minimum  Is  graded 
down  to  $20  for  average  monthly  wages  of 
*30  or  leas)  end  the  maximum  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  Is  $68.50  a  month. 

26.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximum 
amounts  of  monthly  benefits  payable  on  the 
baMs  of  any  worker'*  wage  record? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  minimum  for  the 
total  benefits  payable  is  $10  a  month,  while 
the  maximum  is  $85.  twice  the  primary  bene- 
fit, or  80  percent  of  the  average  monthly 
v»ze.  whichever  Is  least. 

(b»  H.  R.  6000:  The  minimum  is  $15  a 
month,  while  the  maximum  Is  $150  a  month, 
or  80  percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage, 
whichever  is  least. 

27.  Lnder  what  conditions  are  lump-sum 
death  payment.'!  made,  and  how  is  their 
iiinount  determined? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  lump-sum  death 
payment  is  made  if  there  is  no  stirvivor  im- 
mediately entitled  to  monthly  benefits.  The 
payment  amounts  to  six  time*  the  worker's 
primary  benefit  and  is  made  to  the  svirvlvlng 
syxju'^e;  If  there  is  no  such  spjure.  tlxen  the 
lump  sum  is  payable  to  the  person  who  paid 
the  funeral  expenses  (but  in  no  case  can  it 
exceed   such  expenses) . 

(b)  H.  R.  COCO:  The  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment Ui  made  for  all  deatlis  cf  Insured  work- 
er:.   The  paymeut  amuunts  to  three  times 

the  worker  s  primary  oenefit  and  is  made  to 
the  fcurvlvlug  spouse;  If  ther«  Is  no  such 
spoUM.  then  the  lump  sum  is  payable  to  the 
p>erson  who  paid  the  funeral  expenses  (but 
In  no  case  can  it  exceed  such  expenses) . 

28.  Show  by  a  table  the  monthly  amounts 
payable  to  a  single  retired  worker  and  to  a 
marr.cd  couple  on  the  ba&ls  of  various  as- 
Fumed  year*  of  coverage  and  average  monthly 
wages. 

(See  table  1  ) 

29.  Show  by  a  table  the  mcnthly  amounts 
pay.nble  to  the  survivors  of  a  deceased  worker. 

I.    (See  table  2.) 

30.  Show  by  a  table  the  lump-sum  death 
p.iymcnts  payable  in  respect  to  a  deceased 
worker. 

(See  table  9.) 

31.  How  does  the  covered  employee  qualify 
for  a  retirement  benefit? 

(a)  Present  law:  He  must  be  fully  in- 
sured. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  He  must  be  fully  insured. 


32  When  Is  a  covered  employee  fully  In- 
sured? 

(ai  Preyei-.t  I.  w  He  is  fully  insured  if  he 
has  received  $50  or  more  in  covered  employ- 
ment In  at  least  one-half  the  number  of 
calendar  quarters  elapsing  after  1936  (or  at- 
tainment of  age  21.  if  later)  and  the  quartar 
In  which  he  reache*  age  65  or  dies  (whichever 
is  first).  A  minimum  cf  6  such  quarter*  of 
coverage  is  required,  and  a  maximum  of  40 
such  quarters  will  make  a  wurxer  perma- 
nently fully  insured.  For  workers  now  near 
age  65.  or  beyond,  such  instu"ed  status  can 
be  acquired  with  fewer  quarters  of  coverage. 

(b)  II.  R.  CCOO:  Same  as  present  lav?  except 
that  a  "new  start "  provides  that  the  quarters 
of  coverfure  (which  may  be  acquired  any  time 
after  1936)  must  at  least  equal  half  the 
quarters  after  1950  (or  attainment  of  age  21. 
If  later)  and  the  quarter  In  which  he  reaches 
are  65  or  dies  (whichever  Is  first).  There 
is  the  s&zne  minimum  o»  6  quarters  of  cover- 
ii^t  recfjired  and  a  maximum  of  40  such 
quarters.  Thus  all  persons  now  age  62  or 
over  need  have  only  6  quarters  of  coverage 
whether  acquired  In  the  past  or  In  the  future 
In  order  to  be  fully  Insured.  However,  this 
"new  start"  is  not  applicable  for  deaths  prior 
to  Sept3mt)er    ICoO. 

33.  On  what  basis  arc  survivor  benefits  pay- 
able? 

All  types  of  survivor  benefits  are  payable  If 
*he  deceased  worker  was  fully  Instired.  Even 
If  the  deceased  wrker  v,  ?re  not  fully  in- 
sured, the  lump-sum  death  payment  and 
monthly  survivor  beneflto  for  children  and 
the  widowed  mother  are  available  if  the  de- 
ceased worker  was  cturently  insured. 

34.  When  Is  a  worker  currently  insured? 
The  worker  is  currently  Insured  If  at  his 

death  he  has  received  $50  or  more  In  covered 
wages  or  $100  or  more  in  co\  crcd  self-employ- 
ment In  at  least  6  out  of  the  last  13  calendar 
qr.prters  Including  the  quarter  In  which  he 
died. 

35.  What  conditions  as  to  income  and  re- 
tirement from  gainful  work  are  imposed  on 
bene^ciaries? 

(a)  Present  law:  Benefits  are  not  payable 
for  any  month  In  which  the  beneficiary  has 
wages  of  $16  or  more  from  covered  employ- 
ment There  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  income  from  investments  or  earn- 
ings from  noncovered  employmeiat. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  Benefits  are  net  payable 
for  any  month  in  which  the  beneficiary  has 
wages  or  self-employment  Income  of  more 
than  $60  from  self-employment  income  or 
more  than  $50  from  covered  employment. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
Income  from  investments  or  earnings  from 
noncovered  emplo>Tnent. 


36.  V^Tiat  special  l>eueflLs  are  proT;:ied  for 
vetcraiis? 

(a)  Present  lav:  Special  survivor  benefits 
are  payable  for  veterans  who  died  wiUtUa  S 
\esua  r.fuj-  discharge  U  uo  veterans'  pensions 
are   psyrble. 

( b)  H.  E.  COOO:  The  ahove  picvislon  1*  con- 
thraed.  and  In  addition  wage  credit*  of  |I89 
for  each  month  of  roUitary  service  are  given 
to  vetrrans  end  a!«o  In  respect  to  those  who 
died  In  service. 

37.  What  previsions  are  made  for  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  financing  of  the 
system? 

(at  Present  law:  Authorization  is  provided, 
although  It  has  not  as  yet  been  used,  for  ap- 
prcp nations  from  the  general  Treastiry  as 
may  be  required  to  finance  the  prognua.  In 
addition,  the  added  cost  due  to  the  apeclal 
veterans'  benefits  described  previously  is  cur- 

rer.t!y  being  met  from  the  general  Treasury." 

(b)  H.  R.  60<X):  There  are  no  provisions  as 
to  approprlaticixs  from  the  peueral  Treasury 
for  financing  the  system  since  it  I*  anticipated 
that  the  rales  provided  will  be  sufficient  to 
mnke  the  system  self-supporting. 

38.  Are  farm  worker*  covered  under  H  R. 
6000? 

(a)  Present  law:  Not  covered. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  'i'es:  but  In  order  to  be 
covered  a  farm  worker  muet  work  3  mouths 
for  a  single  employer  and  then  in  the  fol- 
lowing quarter  must  work  60  full  day*  and 
receive  $5j  cash  wages  from  the  same  em- 
ployer. 

Table    I. — /Ilttsfraf<t>e    monthly    benefits   for 
retired  workers 
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Table  2. — IU:i;>trative  monthly  benefits  for  survivors  of  insured  workers 
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Tablb    3. — lUustratjre   lump'sum   death 
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QVE9TIDNS     AND     AVSWrKS     OK     STATT-FCTEKAL 
PVBL:C  ASSISTAKCK  AND  WeUAEK  SESVICZS 

1.  What  U  the  purpose  of  State-Federal 
pubUc-MsUlance  programs? 

Notwixhstandlnir  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance,  tbere  wiU  always  be  some  persons 
In  the  population  who  cannot  meet  their 
needs  through  their  own  efforts  and  who 
•r«  not  covered  by  or  entitled  to  Insurance 
benefits,  and  also  persona  entitled  to  benefits 
who  need  supplementary  Income;  therefore 
the  Federal  Government  makes  izrants-ln-ald 
to  the  States  to  aid  them  In  giving  financial 
•aslstance  to  groups  of  needy  persons. 

a.  What  group*  of  needy  persons  are  eligi- 
ble for  State-Federal  public  assistance? 

(a)  Present  law:  The  needy  aged  65  years 
of  age  and  over;  the  needy  blind;  and  de- 
pendent children— under  the  age  of  16  or 
under  the  age  of  18  If  regularly  attending 
school,  who  are  living  with  relatives  and 
bare  l>een  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  death,  continued  at)sence 
from  the  home,  or  Incapacity  of  a  parent. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  needy  aged  65  years  of 
age  and  over:  the  needy  blind;  dependent 
children — this  program  would  be  modified 
»o  that  the  relative  with  whom  a  dependent 
child  U  living  te  classified  as  a  recipient  for 
Federal  matching  purposes,  and  needy  chil- 
dren as  under  present  law;  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  needy  persons.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  would  l)e  provided 
for  assistance  to  tala  group  on  the  same 
matching  basis  as  for  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind. 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment share  In  the  costs  of  State-Federal 
public-assistance  programs? 

(a)  Present  law:  (1(  01d-a?e  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind:  For  Federal  matching 
purposes  the  maximum  payments  are  »50 
per  month.  The  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
ture* within  these  Individual  maximums  Is 
three-fourths  of  the  first  »20  of  the  State  s 
average  monthly  payment  pltis  one-half  the 
remainder.  Thus,  for  an  Individual  payment 
of  $50  or  more,  the  maximum  Federal  share 
isUO. 

(2 1  Aid  to  dependent  children:  For  Fed- 
eral matching  purposes  the  maximum  pay- 
ments are  $27  p*r  month  for  the  first  child 
and  $18  for  each  additional  child  In  a  fam- 
ily. The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  with- 
in these  Individual  maximums  U  three- 
fourths  of  the  first  |12  of  the  States  average 
montnlv  payment  per  child,  plus  one-half 
the  remainder.  Thus,  for  an  ind.vldual  pay- 
ment of  f  27  or  more  f  it  the  first  child  In  a 
family  the  maximum  Federal  share  Is  $16.50. 
and  for  e.ich  additional  child  receiving  a  pay- 
ment of  $1S  or  more  the  maximum  Feaeral 
ftbat«to»12. 

{3)  Administration  costs:  Federal  Govern- 
ment bears  one-half  the  expense  Incurred  by 
the  States  In  administering  the  provjrams. 

(b)  K.  R  6CH>3:  I'edcral  share  for  a:d  to  the 
pcn&aueu;.>  and  lOva.iy  u.jajit  u  is  ilie  tame 


as  under  pr-sent  l."w  for  old-age  paatefince 
and  aid  to  ih;  blind.     For  aid  t-^  f  nt 

children,  th-re  Is  Included  for  Fcde:  i- 

lug  purpoies  all  payments  wlthla  Individual 
n\a  ar.^ums  cf  $27  for  the  relative  with  whom 
the  children  are  living.  AdmlnlEtratlvc  co:.-^ 
continue  to  be  shared  50  porcvnt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  50  percent  by  the 
States  for  all  categories. 

4.  Miy  State-Federal  assistance  be  fur- 
nished to  individuals  without  regard  to  their 
Income  and  resources? 

<ai  Present  law:  No.  All  Income  and  re- 
sources available  to  a  claimant  of  old-age  as- 
sl£..ince  or  aid  to  the  blind  or  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration In  determining  ellf^ib.Uty  for  or 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  piiyment. 

(b>  H.  R.  6000:  (1)  No  change  as  to  old- 
age  aaaislance  and  aid  to  dejxnaent  children 
and  the  same  requirement  as  for  the-.e  two 
program!  would  apply  to  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled. 

(3»  Aid  to  the  blind:  In  order  to  encourage 
and  assLst  blind  persons  to  become  self-sup- 
porting a  State  must,  effective  July  1,  1952. 
disregard  earned  Income  up  to  $50  per  month 
( prior  to  then  the  State  may  disregard  such 
Income). 

5  Are  the  State  and  local  agencies  admin- 
istering aid  to  dependent  children  required 
to  take  any  action  to  obtain  support  from 
their  parents  when  children  are  on  the  rolls 
because  they  have  been  deserted  or  aban- 
doned? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  action  is  required. 

(b)  H  R.  6000:  The  agency  administering 
the  program  would  be  required  to  notify  the 
appropriate  local  law-enforcement  officials  of 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  any  child  who  has 
been  abandoned  or  deserted  by  a  parent 

6.  Are  the  States  required  to  provide  State- 
Federal  public  assistance  to  all  Individuals 
who  are  eligible  under  the  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government? 

(a)  Present  law:  No  specific  Federal  statu- 
tory requirement. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  Stales  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  assistance  to  a'.l  persons 
who  qualified  under  the  State  plans. 

7.  Is  State-Federal  public  assistance  fur- 
nished to  persons  In  public  Institutions? 

lai  Present  law:  No;  except  for  persons  In 
public  medical  institutions  for  short-time 
treatment 

<b)  H.  R.  6000:  Recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  b'lnd.  and  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  may  reside  in 
public  medical  Institutions  Including  nurs- 
Irr  and  convalescent  homes  without  regard 
to  the  duration  of  such  residence.  Recipi- 
ents residing  In  such  mental  institutions  or 
tuberculosis  sanitariums  are  not  eligible  for 
assistance. 

8.  Hew  are  other  neeay  persons  In  the  pop- 
ulation who  cannot  qualify  for  one  of  the 
Etate-Federal  public-assistance  programs 
cared  fo-? 

The  other  needy  persons  are  cared  for  un- 
d:>r  general  assistance  which  Is  financed  by 
State."?  and  or  local  governmental  units  with- 
out Federal  financial  participation. 

9.  How  do  the  public-assistance  provisions 
apply  to  Puerto  Hlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands? 

(a)  Present  law:  federal  funds  for  public 
assistance  are  not  available  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Island*. 

(b)  H.  R.  0000:  The  four  categories  of  as- 
sistance are  extended  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Federal  share,  for 
old-a^e  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  la 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  total  sums  expend- 
ed under  an  approved  plan  up  to  a  maximum 
payment  for  any  Individual  of  $30  per 
month.  For  aid  to  de;)ende'U  children  the 
Federal  share  Is  limited  to  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  under  an  approved  plan  up  to 
Individual  maximums  of  $18  for  the  first 
child  and  $12  for  each  additional  child  In  a 
lamliy.     Aaauaistratlve   costs   are   matched 


by  the  Federal  Government  on  a  50-50  ba* 
Bis  However,  the  maximum  annual  Federal 
grant  shall  be  |4.25o.OOO  lor  Puerto  Rico  and 
f*6).000  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

10.  To  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment partlclpnts  In  the  costs  Inciured 
bv  ih-^  States  for  chlld-weifare  cervices  for 
n'cRlecied  children,  children  In  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  etc.? 

(at  Present  law:  Federal  appropriations  of 
I3.5CO.000  per  year  Is  author. zed  for  pranu 
to  the  States  for  child-welfare  services. 

(b)  H  R.  0000;  The  authorization  lor  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  tills  purpose  would 
be  Increased  to  $10.C0O.00O  per  year. 

11.  What  other  changes  would  be  provided 
by  H.  R.  6000  relHtive  to  child-welfare  serv- 
ices? 

A  State  would  be  authorized  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  returning 
runaway  children  to  their  homes  In  other 

States. 

12.  To  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participate  In  the  costs  Incvirred 
by  the  States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services? 

(a)  Present  law:  Federal  aporoprlatlona 
of  $11,000,000  per  year  Is  authorized  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services. 

(b)  H.  R.  60C0:  Authorization 'for  Federal 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  would  be  In- 
creased to  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1950,  and  to  $16,500,000  for  sub- 
sequent years. 

13.  To  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participate  In  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  States  for  services  for  crippled  children? 

(a)  Present  law:  Federal  appropriations  of 
$3,500,000  per  year  Is  authorized  for  grant* 
to  the  States  for  services  for  crippled 
children. 

(b)  H.  R.  6000:  The  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  this  purpcwe  would 
be   Increased    to   $12.000000    for   the   fiscal 

'  year  be<;lnnlng  Julv  1,  1950,  and  $15.000,0o0 
lor  subsequent  years. 


American  Federat'on  of  Labor's  Denunci- 
ation of  Fake  Peace  Petitions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  Monday,  at 
page  A5830.  I  reported  on  a  new  form  of 
peace  petition  entitled  "Petition  To  Ban 
H-Bomb  and  A-Bomb "  and  stated  that 
it  was  allesed  to  be  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Labor  Conference 
for  Peace  of  Chicago.  I  inserted  ex- 
tracts furnished  me  by  our  Legislative 
Reference  Service  from  the  Daily  Worker 
referring  to  this  so-called  conf :>rence  for 
peace.  In  at  least  two  places,  the  Daily 
Worker  sought  to  leave  the  impression 
that  this  was  an  organization  of  dele- 
gates from  the  A.  F.  of  L..  tht  CIO.  and 
independent  unions.  I  also  inserted  an 
editorial  from  the  Chica'?o  Sun-Times 
refciTing  to  a  vigorous  repudiation  of 
this  petition  by  the  Chicago  Industrial 
Union  Council,  the  central  body  of  the 
CIO's -jaia'^ao  members  in  that  city  and 
vicinity.  I  shall  now  iasert  an  equally 
vigorous  and  forthright  statement  by  the 
executive  council  cf  the  Anierican  Fed- 
eration of  La'cor  issued  Augui>t  5.    So  as 
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to  enphaslze  them.  I  want  to  ruo^e  the 
fiist  and  th«  last  parapraphs.  although 
th^  whole  statement  is  worthy  of  careful 
5:*Mc!y  and  is  a  sirnilf^cant  contribution  to 
tlvj  cSfort  being  made  by  so  r.any  Ameri- 
can groups  and  individuals  to  make 
c'-:-tal  clear  that  this  is  the  lank  fraud 
V.  l.xh  the  executive  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Laboi-  calls  It.  The.<^e 
paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

The  An:erlcan  Federation  of  Labor  vigor- 
ously condemoa  the  so-called  Etockholra 
peace  appeal  as  a  rank  fraiid.  We  urge  eve;^ 
worklngman  and  worklngwoman  to  spurn 
the  peddlers  of  this  spurloua  petition.  We 
call  upon  every  Icyal  American,  every  tri  e 
lover  cf  peace,  to  refvise  to  sign  or  circulate 
It.  We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  every  self- 
respecting  American  to  treat  these  who  are 
the  crganlzers  of  this  "Stockholm  movement"' 
and  the  purveyors  of  Its  petitions  as  enemies 
of  the  American  people  operating  under  false 
colcrs. 

The  Commun'sts  are  not  waging  a  peace 
offensive.  The  Communists  are  waging  an 
Oflmsive  against  peace,  liberty,  and  social 
progre«-s.  The  AFL  is  confident  that  organ- 
ized labor  will  lead  the  Nation  In  unmask- 
ing and  upbraiding  these  enemies  within  ci:r 
country  with  the  same  determination  that 
our  Armed  Forces  are  C'htlng  against  the 
Communist  enemy  from  without. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  have  this 
expression  of  confidence  that  organized 
labor  •"will  lead  the  Nation  in  unmasking 
and  upbraiding  these  enemies  within  our 
country  with  the  same  determination 
that  cur  Armod  Forces  are  fighting 
against  the  Communist  enemy  from 
without." 

I  urge  that  our  House  Committee  on 
Fore;4?n  Aflairs  give  us.  as  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  American  p>eople, 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  join  wnth 
the  President,  the  executive  department. 
our  press  and  radio,  and  thr-se  patriotic 
and  intelligent  groups  of  Americans  in  a 
counterofTensive  against  these  efYoris  by 
these  Communists  within  our  countr>'. 
The  exact  form  of  anv  resolution  is  not 
of  any  importance.  The  opportunity  to 
act  on  some  clear  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  this  Congress  as  to  the  de- 
ceptive and  vicious  nature  of  these  ac- 
tivities at  this  time,  to  add  its  voice  to 
those  who  are  exposing  the  nature  of  this 
outrageously  false  effort,  and  to  indicate 
the  way  in  which  Am?ncan  citizens  can 
support  effectively  honest  efforts  to  se- 
cure peace  in  this  world  should  be  pro- 
vided the  Members  of  the  House  by  its 
committee.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  these 
Soviet  puppc-is  pomts  up  to  October  24. 
I  submit  that  Members  of  this  House 
should  not  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  take  effective  action  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  247  or  some  similar 
leg-islation  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  entile  statement  by  the  executive 
counsel  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  as  follows: 

BThTKXZirr   bt    thf    Extmrvx    CofNcn.    or 
TH«  Amektcan  Fedkration  of  Labob 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  vlg- 
orcusiy  condemns  the  so-called  Stockholm 
t;c:.ce  appeal  as  a  rank  fraud.  We  tirge 
c\ery  wurking  man  and  working  woman  to 
El  urn  the  peddlers  of  this  spurious  petition. 
We  call  upon  every  loyal  American,  every 
true  lover  of  peace,  to  reftJise  to  sign  or 
circulate  lU  We  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
tvcry  &.nf-rccpectlr.s  Amerlton  to  treat  these 


who  are  the  crcranizers  of  this  '•Stockholm 

mcvemenf  and  the  purveyors  ol  its  petl- 
tlon.s  as  enemies  of  the  American  people 
operating  under  false  colors. 

Not  oiUy  In  far-ofl  Korea  d  i  enemies  of 
the  American  people  dis^Tulse  themselves  as 
Anaerlcans.  In  our  own  country,  in  cvir 
factories,  shups.  offices,  churches.  schooKs. 
and  on  our  streets,  enemies  cf  America  also 
c:s'.:ui.'=e  themselves  and  pose  a.s  Americans. 
Camouflace  Is  a  Communist  wea;)on  of  war 
which  can  be  Just  a.s  deadly  against  our  sons 
and  brothers  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Korea.  The  so-cnlled  .Stockholm  petition  is 
preciselv  such   a  we'\i-on. 

This  fake  pc.ice  petition  does  not  oppose  all 
agcresslon  with  all  weapons  It  sln^^les  out 
only  one  weapon — tiie  one  In  which  our 
country  still  holds  the  lead  and  which  pro- 
vides our  country  and  the  other  democracies 
with  a  measure  of  military  security  against 
the  gigantic  Russian  war  machine.  Unll>:e 
America  and  the  other  democracies,  totali- 
tarian Russia  never  demobUlzcd  but  only 
remofclllzed  Its  fighting  forces  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U  In  1945.  Were  this  fake  peace 
maneuver  to  succeeed.  were  the  United 
States  to  fall  Into  the  Rtisilan  bear-trap  of 
banning  atomic  weapons — while  Russia  re- 
jects America's  plan  for  their  effective  Inter- 
national Inspection,  control  and  elimina- 
tion—the  possibility  for  Communist  world 
domination  by  the  Soviets  would  be  enor- 
mously enhanced.  That  is  Just  what  the 
petition-promoters  and  the  sinister  signa- 
ture-seekers want. 

As  long  as  the  demccracles  have  atomic 
superiority,  the  Russian  warlords  fear  end 
hesitate  to  use  their  own  massive  armies 
as  direct  Instruments  of  aggression  and  con- 
qu-'st.  They  rely  instead  on  Chinese,  North 
Korean,  Indochinese.  anti -democratic  Ger- 
mans and  ether  puppets  and  satellites  for 
ertendlng  totalitarian  tyranny  and  engag- 
ing In  adventurist  ac;gres£ton.  Since  the 
policy  of  our  country  has  been  not  to  use 
atomic  weapons  against  satellite  aggreseors 
and  since  the  democracies  have — under  the 
Mirshrll  plant  and  point  4 — moblll??d  for 
peace  and  are  unprepared  for  war,  Moscow 
fljures  that  its  indirect,  yet  wanton,  aggres- 
sion cin  proceed  ur>checked 

Clearly  the  so-called  peace  petitioners  seek 
to  ban  America's  use  o*  atomic  weapons  in 
crde  to  enable  Russia  to  catch  up  with  and 
surpass  our  country  in  this  field  and  to  aid 
Mobcow's  caupaw  aggre&sors  by  rallying  pub- 
lic sent'ment  against  the  rnited  States  ever 
uslr.^  such  weapon*  against  them.  Cruel 
conu-mation  of  this  strategy  of  the  Stcck- 
holm  petitioners  is  at  hand  in  Korea.  That 
Is  why  the  Communist  drive  for  signatures 
coincides  with  the  Moscow-directed  invasion 
of  South  Korea.  It  was  carefully  planned  to 
hide  and  help  the  brutal  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  dictators  against  the  jjeople  A  Korea, 
the  American  people  md  the  United  Nations 
as  an  effective  agency  of  world  peace.  In 
fact,  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  even 
ch.ld  In  North  Korea  wis  forced  to  sign — or 
rrt'her  thumbprint— this  "peace"  petition 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Russian-Inspired 
Invasion  of  South  Korea  was  started. 

Moscow's  "dove  of  peace  "  Is  only  a  lead 
pigeon  out  of  which  are  made  poisoned  bul- 
lets against  democracy.  Those  who  sign  this 
so-called  peace  petition  are,  knowingly  or 
otherwise,  serving  Ru*sian  Imperiaiisao.  aid- 
ing Its  bloody  adventure  in  Korea,  and  help- 
lug  the  Soviet  dlcutorship  to  pltmge  man- 
kind  Into  another  world  war.  Those  who 
6:gn  this  petition  are  striking  a  dastardly 
blow  at  the  United  Nations.  Those  who  cir- 
ciila'.e  and  sign  this  document  are  stabbing 
our  own  country  in  the  back  at  this  critical 
hour  when  thousands  of  Americans  are  giv- 
ing away  their  lives  In  order  to  preserve 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  decency. 

The  Communists  are  not  waging  a  peace 
offensive.  The  Commtmlsis  are  waging  an 
o^eualve   agi^iist   peace,  liberty,   and  social 


prnpress.  Tlie  AFL  It  confident  that  or- 
ganized labiir  wul  lead  the  N  -111)0  in  un- 
masking and  upbraiuing  the.se  ener.iies  uith- 
In  our  country  with  the  sauv  deie.-aunaiion 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  hghtlng  agaliut 
the  Communist  enemy  l.-om  without. 


National  Security  Panel  for  Indenender.t 
Laboratories 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.1ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SCI.TM  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRl-SENTATl\^3 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar'ks.  I  i>m  in-><.rt- 
ing  excerpts  from  iht>  report  of  the 
American  Council  of  Commoicial  Lab- 
oratories, Inc  .  wh:ch  sponsored  the  na- 
tional security  panel  for  inrirpendent 
laboratories.  Th:s  report  takes  :nto  con- 
sideration the  cooperation  that  mus'..  ex- 
ist between  Government  aiid  independ- 
ent la'ooratones  with  regard  to  rtstaixh 
and  development  for  defense  if  ihr  coun- 
try is  to  remain  strong.  It  explains  b<)lh 
the  military  side  from  the  Government 
viewTX)int  and  the  independent  'n.rora- 
tories  viewpoint. 

The  report  follows: 

On  December  2.  19  49.  the  American  Ccun- 
cU  of  Commercial  L^boratorus.  Inc..  piarticl- 
paied  in  a  panel  discussion  of  miliiary  pro- 
curement which  was  addressed  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  speakers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Dr  Ou8ta%us  J  E£te;e;i.  cf 
Bofton.  vice  president  of  ACCL  and  vice 
president  of  tlie  United  States  Testing  Co.. 
presided.  In  view  ol  the  military  emergency 
a  number  of  the  statements  made  wiil  repay 
a  careful  review. 

Dr.  Esselen  s.-iid: 

"The  meeting  will  help  to  get  bef.er  ac- 
quainted on  both  sides.  It  Is  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Resean  h  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  the  Munitions  Board  Army. 
Na\->',  and  Air  Force  under  the  i-.uspices  of 
the  American  Council  of  Comnierclai  Lr.b.jra- 
torles. 

"Speaking  for  the  council,  we  leei  w(  have 
a  really  vast  amount  of  srlentiftc  talej.t  and 
scientific  equipment  and  expcMer  ••  which 
well  be  very  glad  to  place  at  the  cii-;  .jfa!  cf 
whatever  branch  of  the  armed  ^•r\l^•f^  ra.. 
use  them,  and  we  are  interest^:!  ;n  finding 
out  the  best  wav  of  fcccnmpUshlnK  thi* 

"Our  first  speaker  is  Dr  S  D  Conj?)!.  Di- 
rector of  the  Planning  Division.  Research  and 
Development  Bcujd.  of  tht  CQce  cf  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense." 

QfALITT    or    EKSIABCH 

Dr    Cornell  said: 

"Given  the  most  perfect  planning  In  the 
world,  the  quality  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  Is  still  In  the  last  enad- 
ysls  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  labora- 
tories and  of  the  men  and  women  who  ac- 
tually carry  on  the  work.  Planning  Is  an  Im- 
portant ftinctlon.  But  without  planning  you 
can  still  get  along;  with  the  people  doln^  the 
work,  you  cannot.  And  I  am  reminded  of 
Dr  Esselen'B  little  story— the  people  that  do 
things  are  the  important  ones.  The  Board 
recognizes  that  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  the  re«*?arch  and  development  programs  in 
assiirtng  the  technical  supremacy  of  thU 
ccuntry  In  the  art  of  war  depends  on  labcra- 
tcrles  and  staffs  such  as  your  own.  and,  cf 
course,  many,  many  cthtra." 
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ACCI.   AND   SiMTIJk*   CHOXTPS 

■neerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Col.  Lewis  S. 
OrUBiuC.  Chief  of  the  Research  Branch.  Re- 
search and  Development  Group.  Loglslloi 
DtvUlon.  Department  of  the  Army: 

"I  have  b««n  made  constantly  aware  of  the 
Impcnance  of  yours  and  similar  organiza- 
tions m  making  aTallable  to  the  Government 
the  materials  with  which  a  w.'»r  U  to  be 
fought.  It  U  such  a  truism  that  I  almost 
hesitate  to  say  It.  but  the  contributions  of 
American  Industry,  particularly  that  of  Inde- 
pendent testing  laboratories  in  the  last  war 
in  speedlns  the  production  of  the  mass  of 
essentinl  items  that  were  required,  espe- 
clallv  m  the  mass  prod^rctlon  of  the  Innu- 
merable small  Items  that  require  special 
-  clal  testlnz.  and  particularly  pre- 
s  to  insure  that  they  meet  the 
ng  .catlona  that  the  military  set  up  — 

It  V  _  ;,  ;e  that  jour  laboratories  made  a 
tremendous  contribution.  It  was  so  great 
as  to  te  one  of  the  number  one  things  that 
American  Industry  did.  You  mu5t  be  par- 
ticularly gratified  at  having  played  such  an 
lmnort:>nt  part,  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
here  today  to  discuss  with  the  Army  the  ways 
and  means  Indicates  to  me  that  you  are 
anrlous  to  continue  to  serve  and  be  available 
lor  any  emergency  that  we  may  have. 

"I  realize,  of  course,  that  your  primary 
Interens  are  with  the  American  public.  That 
is  wh?re  the  big  market  lies,  and  during 
peacetime,  of  course,  that  Is  where  the  life 
Mood  of  Industry  Is  directed.  But  because 
that  Is  true  I  think  you  are  even  better 
eqvnpped  to  do  your  Job  with  respect  to  the 
military  than  you  would  be  otherwise. 

"Orcanlzatlons  such  as  th's  council  can  be 
of  vsry  resl  aid  to  us  In  d'.schargln?  our  re- 
spoas'.bllltles.  and  you  can  do  It  best  by  pass- 
lug  on  to  us  whatever  pertinent  Information 
you  have.  We  would  like  to  know  all  you 
care  to  tell  us  of  what  you  are  doing.  You 
may  have  some  new  devices.  We  are  Inter- 
ested in  them,  of  course,  but  more  valuable 
to  tis  may  be  the  techniques  or  uses  which 
you  are  developing. 

"You  may  have  some  new  methods  In  pre- 
cision measurements  that  shorten  testing 
time  or  which  Improve  rec'ordlng  or  con- 
trolling, or  you  may  have  made  other  prog- 
ress In  technical  phases  of  production  cf 
such  diverse  Items  as  tools,  vehicles,  elec- 
tronic devices,  fuels  and  lubrlcanu,  protec- 
tive surfaces,  etc." 

Dr.  Esselen  said: 

"May  I  say  that  while  It  Is  true  that  many 
cf  otir  organizations  emphasize  the  side  of 
their  testing  and  analytical  work,  there  are 
also  many  of  our  members  which  are  research 
and  development  organizations,  and  still 
others  which  have  research  and  develop- 
ment divisions  to  supplement  the  testing. 
You  win  And  that  the  council  Is  a  well- 
rounded  group  and  can  help  not  only  In  your 
testing  problems  but  In  yotir  research  and 
ilevelopment  problems  as  well." 

NAVT  HAS  RCSEAaCH  SETtTF 

The  next  speaker  waa  Dr.  Alan  T.  Water- 
man, the  deputy  chief  and  chief  scientist 
of  the  oace  of  Naval  Research.  Dr.  Water- 
man Is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "The 
Combat  Scientist.  ' 

"The  Navy  differs  from  the  other  depart- 
ments In  having  a  special  cfHce  for  research 
only,  known  as  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
which  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  In 
1&46.  It  is  the  function  of  this  oQce  to  co- 
ordinate research  for  the  Navy  and  by  Its 
own  program  to  supplement  the  work  In 
the  bureaus  of  the  Navy.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  re.<earch  for  the  Navy  is 
<lone  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  by  any 
means. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  OfBce  of  Naval 
Research  encoiirages  the  research  of  the 
bureaus  and  In  many  cases  actually  supports 
It.  But  It  does  recognize  the  fact  that  re- 
aearch  can  be  of  a  general  nature  which  Is  of 
value  to  all  developmental   work,  and  that 


Is  one  kind  of  responsibility  of  the  Oflttce. 
It  also  provides  an  agency  which  can  keep 
In  touch  with  all  developmental  work  In  the 
department  and  see  to  It  that  If  bottlenecks 
develop  on  the  research  side,  the  ofDce  can 
be  of  assistance." 

Excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Col.  J.  Stan- 
ley Holtoner.  Chief  of  the  Aircraft  Branch  In 
the  Engineering  Division,  United  States  Air 
Force: 

"&ery  business  and  Industrial  organl- 
eatlnn  in  the  country  which  has  the  capac- 
ity *0T  the  development  of  Air  Force  mat6- 
riel  is  of  Interest  to  us.  The  supply  of  tech- 
nical personnel  and  the  development  facil- 
ity afforded  by  all  these  organizations.  Is  our 
most  effective  Instrument  for  peace." 

INPFPENDENT    RESEARCH    INTTBESTS   AIR   EOSCE 

'Our  ortjanlratlon  for  pursuing  programs 
of  research  and  development  consists  malniy 
of  a  small  staff  agency  In  the  Air  Force  head- 
quarters, and  the  operating  agency  at  Wright 
Field,  the  Air  Materiel  Command.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  electric  research  and  develop- 
ment stations  at  Cambridge.  MaJs.,  and  Red 
Fink,  N.  J.  Our  aircraft  fli'^lit  testing  Is 
conducted  at  Muroc.  Calif.,  and  puidcd  mls- 
tUe  testing  at  Holloman  in  New  Mexico. 
Our  programs  are  developed  on  a  continuing 
basts  by  Wrlv?ht  Pleld  under  the  supervisor 
of  the  Air  Si.-^ff  personnel  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Directorate. 

"Tiie  resulting  programs  are  reviewed  and 
approved  by  tho  Research  and  Development 
Beard  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
contracts  lor  individual  projects  within  a 
prf  gram  are  negotiated  by  the  Procurement 
Divi.'ilon  at  Wright  Field.  These  are  based  on 
procurement  requests  which  heve  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Engineering  Division  of  Air 
Materiel  Command. 

"We  realize  that  the  wide  dispersal  of 
research  and  development  activities  Is  essen- 
tial to  defense  against  the  potentialities  of 
modem  warfare:  that  the  broad  distribution 
of  the  research  and  development  work  con- 
tributes to  the  national  potential;  and  that 
a^cresslve  ard  progressive  research  and  de- 
velopment requires  new  and  radical  points 
of  view  and  approaches.  When  we  make  an 
analysis  of  research  requirements  we  And 
that  there  are  many  cjmmon  problems  of 
basic  research,  applied  research,  development, 
and  engineering." 

SMALL  BtTSINESS  AIDro  BT  DETENSE  DEPARTMEKT 

Tho  last  speaker  was  Col.  Alfred  B.  Den- 
nlston.  Chief.  Office  of  Procurement  Methods 
of  the  Munitions  Board: 

•  In  the  procurement  field  the  Munitions 
Board  has  two  main  responsibilities — the  co- 
ordination of  the  procurement  plans  of  the 
three  departments  and  the  recommendation 
of  procurement  responsibilities  amonii?  the 
dcpartmentfe.  In  connection  with  these  two 
responsibilities,  these  two  missions.  I  would 
like  to  empha.slze  that  the  procurement  It- 
self, under  both  the  Unification  Act  and  Us 
recent  amendments,  and  under  the  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947  Which  Is  a  companion  act. 
Is  uur  bible.  As  far  as  buying  Is  concerned, 
the  responsibility  rests  In  each  department. 
The  Department  of  Defense  It.self  and  Its 
creattire.  the  Munitions  Board  buys  nothing, 
nor  does  It  direct  the  buying  of  anything. 
The  three  Secretaries  In  their  fields.  In  their 
departments,  have  the  final  responsibility 
for  procurement.  I  think  It  Is  well  to  bear 
that  In  mind  because  It  Is  not  too  well  under- 
stood. The  Unification  Act  as  generally 
known  throughout  the  country.  I  think.  Is 
considered  to  assign  more  authority,  more 
responsibility  to  the  top  than  Is  actually 
ao — certainty  In  procurement. 

"I  think  It  will  Interest  this  group  to 
know  that  we  have  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  what  we  think  la  a  good  small-busi- 
ness program.  That,  frankly,  is  one  of  our 
large  problems.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  We 
base  that  on  several  arts  of  Congress  and  the 
Procurement  Act  of  1947.  In  which  there  was 


the  statement  that  'It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  small  business  receive  a  fair 
share  of  military  procurement.'  'inlriy  per- 
cent of  our  dollar  value  In  fiscal  1913  went 
to  qualified  small  business  directly.  And  a 
large  additional  volume  of  dollars  went  to 
small   business   as   sustaining   contractors." 


Shall  We  Use  the  Veto? 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONCKUS 

or  M\.>jACHU3rr;8 
IN  THT:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1930 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  very  timely  and 
pertinent  editorial  entitled  'Must  We 
Avoid  the  Veto?"  which  appealed  in  the 
August  12.  1950.  Issue  cf  the  magazine 
America.    The  article  follows: 

MUST  Wc  Avon)  the  Veto? 

D.-velopments  at  Lake  Success  have  amply 
Justified  Russia's  decision  to  end  her  6  .,- 
month  boycott  of  the  S-curity  Council. 
Tiiey  ^ave  also  Justified  her  choice  of  Jacob 
A  Malik  as  the  mouthpiece  cf  the  Politburo. 
Mr  Malik  has  skillfully  exploited  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Council.  He  baa 
exhibited,  too.  a  vlclousness  and  a  venom 
ui'equaled  by  either  VUhlnsky  or  Gromyko. 

Malik's  outrageously  mendacious  propa- 
ganda speeches,  which  he  Injects  Into  the 
proceedings  at  will,  are  directed  at  the  still 
Independent  peoples  of  Asia.  There,  we 
may  be  sure,  they  will  be  used  with  good 
effect  by  the  local  comrades.  Even  11  the 
representatives  of  the  free  nations  on  the 
CouncU  were  skillful  enough  to  throw 
Malik's  lies  Into  his  teeth,  which  they  are 
not,  their  rebuttals  would  not  be  heard  In 
far-eastern  lands.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  paying 
this  price  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  real  world  organization 
for  peace.  Some  may  find  consolation  In  the 
widely  held  hope  that  as  long  as  the  Russians 
are  allowed  to  shout  they  won't  shoot. 

Mr.  Malik's  efforts  In  the  Security  Council 
are  not  limited  to  shouting.  He  U  under 
orders  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  Chinese 
Red  Peiplng  regime,  and  has  already  served 
notice  that  he  will  continue  to  work  toward 
that  end.  The  United  States  has  declared 
that  It  Is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  Reds,  but  that  It  would  not  tise  Its 
veto  If  seven  of  the  Council  members  voted 
affirmatively. 

That,  however,  was  before  the  Communist 
aggression  In  Korea.  While  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  date  that  the  Chinese  Reds  have 
materially  aided  the  North  Koreans,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  they  have  given  their  moral 
support.  In  his  Augiut  1  protest  against 
Including  the  question  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council,  United  States  Delegate  Warren  R. 
Austin  declared: 

"At  a  time  when  the  United  Nations  Is 
faced  with  overt  defiance  of  Its  authority,  it 
Is  pertinent  to  recall  official  statements  made 
by  the  regime  which  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive would  like  to  have  seated  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  That  regime  has  denounced 
United  Nations  action  In  Korea  as  'armed 
aggression.'  as  'Intervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Korea,'  and  as  a  "violation  of  world 
peace.'  These  and  other  statements  amount 
to  giving  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
the  regime  against  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  taking  preventive  action.  It  would 
be  particularly  unwise  to  consider  at  this 
time  the  seating  of  a  regime  that  has  offl- 
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dally   conden(«ed    the   efforts   of   the    United 
Nations  to  halt  aggression   In  Korea  " 

In  Mr  Austin's  denunciation  of  the  Pei- 
plng reclme.  there  Is  encouraging  evidence 
of  a  stiffening  official  United  States  attitude 
toward  It.  In  view  of  his  critical  remarks 
about  what  he  called  "the  declared  opponent 
of  the  United  Nations'  effort  (in  Korea)," 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  United  States  could 
ref\ise  to  exercise  Its  veto  against  the  ad- 
mission of  the  representative  cf  the  Clilnese 
Reds  If  the  occasion  demanded  It. 


Malik's  Propa|;aD(la 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

DF  MASSAC  HusrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\TAT1\"ES 

Mnjiday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rtmai k.s,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  item  that  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  .section  of  the 
Bo.-ton  Globe.  Bo.ston.  M^.s.s.  Tuesday, 
Au?ijst  15,  1950.  which  warrants  the  at* 
tention  cf  ♦he  Mombors  of  Congress: 
Lrr  Him  Talk 

With  American  boys  fighting  and  dying 
in  Korea,  many  of  us  are  finding  It  hard  to 
take  '  e  remarks  of  Soviet  Delegate  J-^kob 
Malik  In  the  Security  Council.  We  have  all 
heard  people  ask,  "Why  don  t  they  throw  him 
out?"  With  the  feeling  that  causes  the 
question  to  be  put.  It  Is  impossible  to  avoid 
svmpathy. 

In  the  Council  Itself,  there  was  a  belief 
lasl  week  that  Mr.  Malik  should  be  com- 
pelled to  end  his  tactics  o?  obsuuction. 
Ariong  the  alternatives  considered  was  a 
revision  ^'  tae  rule«>  of  prcx^dure  to  elimi- 
nate the  Soviet  delegate  as  presiding  officer 
for  Augxist.  Such  a  move  would  have  un- 
doubtedly driven  Russia  from  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  decided.  1  istead.  to  meet 
Mr.  Malik's  propaganda  argument  point  by 
point,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  de- 
cision was  a  wise  one. 

It  Is  worth  recalling  that  Russia,  In  the 
diplomatic  field,  like  General  MacArthur's 
forces  In  the  military,  have  been  fighting  a 
delaying  action,  following  an  Initial  sur- 
prtoe.  Either  because  Mr.  Mallk'r  grossly 
underestimated  the  effect  of  the  Korean 
aggression  en  American  opinion,  or  because 
th-  Prlltl-uro  would  not  believe  Its  delegates 
slre-up  of  the  situation,  he  w:>s  still  boy- 
c  -tln^  the  Security  CouncU  when  the  eon- 
IM  on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  besan. 
Mr.  l£allk  was  not  present  to  Interpose  a 
veto  when  the  Council  issued  a  cease-fire 
order  In  Korea  and  declared  a  breach  of  the 
peace  when  It  was  defied,  then  set  up  a 
I  I  'ted  Nations  command  of  the  forces  re- 
pelling armed  Communist  attack,  and  even 
voted  arrangements  for  the  care  of  refugees. 
When  Mr.  Malik  returned  to  the  Security 
CouncU.  he  was  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  compelled  to  discredit  what  had  al- 
ready been  done  with  the  support  of  47  of 
the  59  United  Nations.  This  he  attempted 
to  accomplish  In  two  wa\^.  Plrst.  as  dlgrii- 
fled  official  spokesman,  he  has  argued  that 
the  Council's  actions  In  hl5  absence  had  t>een 
Illegal.  He  has  argued  this  case  with  great 
skill,  but  with  a  construction  of  the  UN 
Charter,  which  Is  so  strict  that  it  Is  t>elled 
by  precedents  already  set  with  Soviet  con- 
sent. Second,  as  Communl'^t  propagandist, 
he  has  spread  the  world  party  line. 

This  has  forced  him  to  ride  two  horses 
Simultaneously  under  the  spotlight — perhaps 
It  would  be  better  to  say  three,  for  he  has 


also  had  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  fair  presiding  ofBcer  in  the  Council. 
He  has  had  to  combine  the  roles  of  states- 
man and  hatchet  man.  which  the  poliilcally 
wise  In  America  a.lways  knjw  enough  to 
s«parate.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Mahk  h:vs 
ca.Tled  little  conviction  ar.j-where  outside  the 
Iron  curtain,  except  In  Asia.  Sometimes  he 
has  done  the  reverse  Certainly  no  elnele 
human  bflng  cuid  have  done  more  than 
the  Soviet  delegate  to  unite  the  American 
people  behind  a  strong  military  and  foreign 
policy.  There  is  even  some  danger  that  he 
will  create  here  a  mood  that  will  dema::d  »ur 
against  Russia. 

Hlii  obstructionist  tactics  have  obviously 
dlsgtisted  the  other  Security  Ccuncll  mem- 
bers, including  the  delegate  and  Government 
cf  India.  If.  as  some  fear,  he  Intends  to  use 
his  position  to  prevent  Council  action  against 
further  Soviet  aggressions,  the  whole  world  Is 
now  aierted.  The  General  Assembly,  which 
has  no  veto,  could  be  got  together  In  2 
weeks  to  do  what  the  CcuncU  did  In  the 
Korean  case. 

Mr.  Malik's  multiplicity  of  rcles  has  even 
hobbled  him  somewhat  as  a  propagandist. 
It  will  surprise  most  people,  who  have  Just 
begun  to  follow  the  Security  Council  closely, 
to  learn  that  the  world  spotlight  upon  him 
has  caused  blm  to  pull  his  punches.  The 
day  he  returned  to  the  Council  some  corre- 
spondents regtUarly  a.>!signed  to  Its  sessions 
found  themselves  scooped.  They  had  long 
ago  given  up  reporting  Ru«lan  insults  One 
actually  wired  his  news  service,  what  many 
believed,  that  Mr  Mal;k  was  below  his  usual 
fcrm. 

Communist  propaganda  will  continue 
whether  he  speaks  In  the  Security  Council 
or  not.  It  Is  effective  chiefly  in  Asia — amoni? 
undernourished  peoples  and  nations  now.  or 
until  recently,  unfree  But  the  picture  at 
Lake  Success  should  do  scniething  to  counter 
even  this  On  a  world  scale.  Mr  Malik,  to 
quote  Thomas  Jefferson.  Is  a  monument  "of 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it"  We  lose  little  by  the  airings  of  the 
Korean  war  and  stand  to  gain  something. 
Mr.  Malik  has  been  wearing  out  his  welcome. 
It  has  been  wise  to  let  him  talk. 

Unclz  Dwuir. 


Soil  erosion,  he  said,  menaces  health  rf-t 
only  by  depleting  the  soil  of  Us  minerals 
but  by  adding  to  the  pollution  of  the 
streams.  As  a  result  of  this  mineral  deple- 
tion, plants  cnnmt  pick  up  the  mnierals 
which  humans  get  through  eating  the  plants. 


Mineral  Depletion  of  Soils  Cause  of 
Diseases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

OF  MASSACKUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRE^iENTATIVES 

Wt'dnesdai/,  August  16,  1950 

Mr  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  District  Health  Officer  pave  a 

talk  that  aeain  focu.sed  attention  on  a 
matter  I  have  mentioned  many  times  in 
the  past.     The  talk  fellows: 

Dr.  Daniel  L  Secklnger,  District  Health 
Officer,  yesterday  placed  part  cf  the  blame 
for    chronic    diseases    ou    mineral-depleted 

soils. 

Through  unchecked  erosion,  the  health 
officer  said,  the  soil  loses  mineral  elements 
essential  to  vigoroiis  plai:i  prowth.  The  end 
restilt  thus  menaces  human  health,  partic- 
ularly increasing  the  pruuiems  ol  degeuera- 
tl^e  diseases,  he  said. 

The  District  H(..;:h  Officer  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Cf^mmission.  Potomac  River 
Basin,  described  the  Potomac  as  a  sick  river, 
comparable  to  maiiv  rivers  beset  by  indus- 
trial wastes,  sewage  wastes  sewage  diposal, 
ai.U  i^fc  weight  of  soil  eruiicn. 


Wanted:  A  Formula  for  Formoia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATnTS 

Wednesday.  August  IG,  1950 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  .Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  include  the  followin;-  aiLi- 
cle  which  appears  in  the  Augu.«^i  19  issue 
of  America,  titled  '"Wanted:  \  Formula 
for  Formasa": 

Wanted:    A   Formula    for   Formosa 

Neither  the  shouting  war  In  tl^e  Security 
Council  of  the  UN  nor  the  shooting  war  >n 
Korea  should  make  the  United  States  for- 
get Formosa.  There  are  alarmlup  Indlra- 
tions  that  the  Chinese  Reds  will  Invade  that 
strategic  Island  during  the  next  month,  be- 
fore the  monsoon  season  sets  ir.. 

We  know  that  most  experts  do  not  believe 
the  Chinese  Reds  wi'l  strike  fo  soon.  The 
Chinese,  they  argue,  would  not  venture  out 
agamst  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet 
without  assistance  from  S<:)Viet  submarines 
and  fttrhtrr  planes.  The  Soviets  c  uld  not 
help  them  without  bringing  on  w.ir  with  the 
United  States,  and  they  do  not  want  such  a 
war  at  this  time 

This  argument  Is  not  too  reassuring.  The 
Rtisslans  have  been  helping  the  North 
Koreans  in  many  devious  ways  and  have 
gotten  away  with  it.  Will  not  their  success 
la  embroiling  the  United  States  in  one  costly 
little  war  tempt  them  to  try  the  same  tactics 
In  the  case  of  Pormosa? 

What  Eh^-'Uld  increase  the  temptation  Is 
the  deplorable  and  dangerous  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  done  nothing  during  the 
8  weeks  since  its  original  action  on  Formosa 
to  relate  that  action  to  the  United  Nations. 
On  June  27  President  Truman  b:untly  de- 
clared: 'I  have  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  prevent  any  attack  on  Pormosa  '  TT.at 
was  a  unilateral  commitment  and  remains 
a  unilateral  commitment.  This,  despite  our 
repeated  protestations  that  the  United 
States  bases  lu  foreign  policy  squarely  on 
the  UN  Charter. 

If  the  Chinese  Reds  attacked  Pormosa  to- 
morrow. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
United  States  would  be  at  war  with  Red 
China  all  by  its  alre.idy  harassed  sell.  Which 
of  our  reluctant  allies  cou.d  be  counted  on 
for  assistance? 

We  were  careful  to  secure  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  UN  for  our  Intervention  in 
Korea.  At  the  same  time  we  acted  unl. 
laterally  In  Pormosa  and  for  some  un- 
accounuble  reason  have  drifted  along  all 
alone  in  our  own  little  boat  ever  since. 

The  Rtisslans  have  not  beer,  slew  to  take 
advantare  of  our  siueeishne**  Their  dele- 
gate. Jacob  Malik,  has  arkjued  i:i  the  Seru- 
rltv  Council  that  the  Korean  war  Is  a  civU 
war.  like  the  American  and  the  Chinese  civil 
wars.  Wiuter  Lippmann  was  quirk  to  warn 
that  Malik  may  be  nreparing  an  argument 
for  use  later  'when  the  F  rm  ^a  question 
ccmes  to  a  head"  Since  the  war  between 
Chlane  and  Mao  is  a  civil  war,  by  what  rl«ht, 
we  may  expect  Mr.  Mr.lik  to  uik.  dt-es  the 
United  States  Intervene'  Is  that  r..  '  aggres- 
sion, which  the  United  Nations  must  con- 
demn? 
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Even  Ihoujrh  an  Invasion  of  Form.^sa  were 
not  imminent— and  we  pray  that  U  l«Jiot— 
«e  believe  the  United  States  must  speedily 
Pnd  a  formula  for  Formosa  which  will,  at 
least  make  it  harder  for  Russia  to  Isolate  us 
from'  our  allies  and  discredit  us  among  the 

^ilr  *^Llppmann    bellevw   that    "It    Is    not 
Dosslble  for  the  Truman  administration  to 
Uke  the  initiative  in  extrlcatln?  Itself  Uom 
the    vulnerable     position     it     is     In        The 
reason'     "This    Is    an    election    year    and. 
moreover,  it  Is  never  easy  to  reverse  a  re- 
versal ••     Because  they  are  not  as  entangled 
M  we  are.  he  sii«ests  that  our  »!"«  «^o"'^- 
set  mil   within    the   framework    of    the   UN. 
••raise  a  new  stand.^rd  of  hope  and  of  peace 
to  which  the  people  of  the  wurld  could  rally- 
Mr    Llppmann   may  have   in  mind  some 
finite  moves  our  allies   might   make,   but 
.  does  not  describe  them.     We  believe  thftt 
le  nature  of  the  move  that  must  be  made 
IS    fairly    obvious,    and    that    Mr.    Truman 
fhould  make  it.  election  year  or  no  election 
year.     He  will  gain  more  credit  for  coura- 
geously "reversing  his  reversal"  than  by  ex- 
posing the  United  States  to  a  fighting  war. 
all  unaided,   with  Communist  China. 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  UN 
should  brlrg  up  the  Formosa  crUls  at  once. 
Since  recourse  to  the  Security  Council  would 
be  fruitless  as  long  as  the  Russians  remain, 
our  delec;allon  should  ask  Secretary  General 
Try^ve  Lie  to  convene  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  once.  Mr.  Lie  told 
interviewers  August  7  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  call  an  extraordinary  session  on 
24  hours  notice  if  necessary.  The  Charter 
provides,  it  is  true,  for  an  Interv.-il  of  14 
days  between  the  time  of  call  and  the  special 
■saalon.  but.  as  Mr.  Lie  stated,  "a  simple 
ina}orltT  wduld  be  sufficient  to  make  It  (the 
special  session  1  a  legal  assembly  ' 

Let  the  United  States  delegation  then  ask 
that  Maos  threats,  the  shelling  of  Quemoy. 
and  the  concentration  of  an  Invasion  force 
be  considered  a  threat  to  the  peace,  that  a 
UN  watchdog  commission  be  dispatched  to 
rormosa  forthwith,  and  that  the  United 
States  be  authorized  by  the  UN  to  provide 
forces  to  forestall  any  lnva.«lon. 


He  Makes  People  Prouil  of  Their  Jobs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<   F 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

(»    MA!>SACiit'.^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  uLtention  of  the  Members  to 
an  article  entitled  "He  Makes  People 
Proud  of  Their  Jobs."  beginning  on  page 
105  in  the  Readers  Digest  for  August. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  employer 
and  employee  in  the  Nation,  and  every- 
one interested  in  their  welfare,  should 
read  this  article. 


Defense  Jobs  in  Washington 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

()>    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr   HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
heve  llie  Members  of  the  Huu>.e  will  be 


Interested  In  a  summary  of  questions 
most  frequently  asked  at  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral employment  by  defense  agencies 
during  the  present  emergency. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  therefore.  I  am  imerting 
the  questions  and  answers,  as  prepared 
by  the  Commission; 

Since  the  announcement  was  made  In 
July  that  the  defense  departments  would 
be  expanded  during  the  current  emergency, 
thousands  of  persons  have  called  at  the 
Civil  Service  Commissions  main  building. 
Seventh  and  P  Streets  NW .  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  defense  program.  Al- 
though most  of  the  inquiries  have  come 
from  people  who  are  not  now  in  the  Federal 
service  many  have  been  received  from  Fed- 
.  eral  workers  who  are  also  Interested  in  the 
new  defense    Jobs. 

Following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions 
of  general  Interest  that  have  been  asked 
most  frequently  by  persons  who  are  not 
now  employed  by  the  Government: 

1  How  should  I  go  about  getting  one  ol 
the  new  Jobs  in  the  defense  departments? 

The  best  way  is  to  take  and  pass  any  of 
the  civll-servlce  examinations  that  are  an- 
nounced from  week  to  week  for  which  you 
can  qualify.  Most  of  l^ie  Jobs,  except  those 
for  stenographer  and  typist,  are  now  being 
filled  from  the  Commissions  registers  of 
ellKibles  Persons  iivlng  In  the  U  ashing- 
toii  D  C  area  are  certified  first  for  the 
new  emergencv-lndefinite  appointments  au- 
thorized  for   the   defense   departments. 

2  I  have  taken  no  clvll-service  examlna- 
tlons  and  do  not  have  permanent  status,  but 
I  would  like  to  go  to  work  soon  Are  there 
any  possibilities  of  quick  employment  for 

me? 

Yes  if  you  are  a  good  typist  or  stenogra- 
pher The  defense  departments  have  au- 
thority to  make  temporary  appointments  di- 
rectly to  typist  positions  in  grades  GS-1 
through  5  and  to  stenographer  positions  in 
grades  GS-2  through  4  in  the  Washington. 
D.  C.  area. 

8  How  about  people  who  are  not  typlFts 
or  stenographers  and  have  never  worked  for 
the  Government?  Is  there  any  chance  of  an 
immediate  appointment   for  them? 

Generally  speaking,  the  answer  is  "No." 
Thus  far.  with  .he  exception  of  typists  and 
stenographers,  the  Commission  has  been  able 
to  fllf  most  requests  for  personnel  from  us 
registers  of  ellglbles.  As  long  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  ellglbles  are  available 
from  the  Commissions  registers,  appoint- 
nients  of  other  persons  (except  those  with 
j;ermanent  status  and  certain  former  defense 
employees)  will  not  be  authorized. 

4.  I  was  ofTered  a  defense  Job.  but  declined. 
Will  my  name  be  put  back  on  the  register 
and.  If  so.  how  long  will  It  take?  Do  I  have 
to  take  any  action? 

Appointing  officers  normally  have  21  days 
in  which  to  make  their  selections.  By  the 
end  of  that  period,  they  report  the  selections 
made  and  the  Commission  restores  the  re- 
maining names  on  the  certificate  to  the  reg- 
ister. No  action  is  required  on  your  part, 
and  inquiries  about  your  Individual  case 
cannot  be  handled.  The  Commission  Is  rap- 
idly certifying  the  names  of  ellglbles  to  the 
defense  departments,  and  If  it  delayed  the 
procedure  by  checking  each  Individuals 
standing  at  his  request,  the  entire  process 
would  slow  down,  with  the  result  that  every- 
one would  have  to  wait  longer  to  get  a  Job. 

6.  If  I  accept  a  temporary  defense  Job  and 
later  resign,  will  my  name  be  restored  to  the 
register? 

Yes,  If  the  register  is  still  In  existence. 

6.  When  I  Qled  my  Form  57,  I  indicated 
that  I  would  not  accept  temporary  appoint- 
ment. Should  I  advise  the  CommlMlon  now 
that  I  wUl  accept  a  defense  Job? 


No.  It  U  not  necessary.  Sin'-e  emergency- 
indefinite  appointments  differ  from  the  usual 
temporary  appointments,  the  Commission 
disregards  applicants"  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion in  certifying  for  the  new  type  of  ap- 
pointment. 

7.  How  much  leave  will  I  earn  under  an 
emergency-indefinite    appointment 

The  same  amount  earned  by  a  permanent 
employee — 26  days  of  annual  leave  and  15 
davs  of  sick  leave  each  year. 

8.  Will  wlthln-grade  salary  lncrea.ses  be 
passible  for  persons  with  emergency-Indef- 
inite appointments? 

Yes. 

9.  Does  the  'members-of-family"  rule  ap- 
ply to  emergency-indefinite  appointments? 

No. 

10.  I  understand  the  Defense  departments 
need  draftsmen.  I  have  been  on  such  a  reg- 
ister for  a  Ion"?  time  and  have  never  been 
contacted.     Why  Is  that? 

Probably  because  there  have  been  a  suffl- 
clent  number  of  people  with  higher  ratings 
than  yours  to  fill  the  needs  thus  far. 

QUESTIONS    ANO    ANSWERS    ABOUT    CLE3K    JOBS 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  persons  in 
the  Washington  area  who  have  eligible  rat- 
ings In  the  clerk  examination,  more  ques- 
tions have  been  received  about  the  possibility 
of  getting  clerk  Jobs  during  the  past  few 
.weeks  than  about  any  other  types  of  Job. 
Following  are  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  these  Jobs: 

1.  I  passed  the  clerk  examination.  Why 
haven't  I  been  oflered  a  defense  Job? 

It  may  be  because  your  rating  has  not  been 
reached  on  the  register.  Or  It  may  be  that 
when  your  name  was  certified  to  an  agency, 
the  agency  chose  someone  else  Instead  of 
you.  An  appfJlnting  cfBcer  has  the  right  to 
select  one  out  of  three  available  eligible  for 
any  Job  he  has  to  fill. 

2.  I  passed  the  clerk  examination.  Can 
you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  my  chances  are 
of  getting  a  clerk  Job? 

If  your  rating  Is  in  the  nineties  or  the  high 
eighties,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
certified  by  the  Commission,  and  you  will  be 
consUer.d  for  selection  by  the  agency  to 
which  certified.  The  Commission  cannot 
predict  whether  you  will  be  selected. 

3.  If  I  take  an  emergency-Indefinite  ap- 
pointment as  a  clerk  and  my  name  Is  re- 
moved from  that  register,  will  my  chances 
for  appointment  from  other  registers,  such 
as  the  Junior  professional  assistant,  be  af- 
fected? 

No.  Your  name  will  remain  on  other 
registers,  and  you  will  be  certified  for  ap- 
pointment  when   your   name   Is   reached. 

4.  My  legal  residence  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  been  .offered  an  emer- 
gency-Indefinite appointment  as  a  clerk.  If 
I  should  decline,  could  I.  a  nonveteran.  ex- 
pect to  be  offered  a  permanent  appointment 
In  the  near  future' 

No.  The  Commission  does  not  believe 
that  nonveterans  with  legal  residence  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  nine 
States  that  are  In  excess  of  their  quotas 
under  the  apportionment  law — these  nine 
States  Include  Maryland  and  Virginia— will 
be  certified  In  the  near  future  for  proba- 
tlonal  (permanent)  appointments  from  the 
clerk  register  for  the  apportioned  service. 

6.  I  did  not  take  the  clerk  examination 
when  It  was  announced  and  have  never 
worked  for  the  Government.  As  the  exam- 
ination Is  now  closed  and  I  will  therefore 
have  no  opportunity  to  take  It.  do  I  have 
any  chance  of  getting  a  clerk  Job  In  the 
Washington  area? 

Yo  ir  chances  are  poor.  There  Is  little 
prospect  for  the  appointment  to  clerk  posi- 
tions in  this  area  In  the  foreseeable  future 
of  persons  who  have  not  already  paased  Uie 
clerk  examination. 
t 
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0UK8T1ONS    or    IMPLOTETS    AND    FOEMEK 
KMPLOTE£i> 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  most 
frequ?ntly  at  the  Commission"?  Information 
OfBce,  :3eveT.th  and  F  Streets  NW  ,  by  Federal 
employees  and  former  employees: 

1.  Will  the  Defense  departments  have  to 
call  back  fi'.'mer  nonstatus  en.ployees  who 
have  been  displaced  before  they  can  hire 
people  from  re^'Uters? 

No.  In  fact,  only  under  certflin  condi- 
tions may  Fuch  employees  be  app>olnted  (see 
next  question  i . 

2.  I  am  a  World  War  II  veteran.  I  worked 
In  one  of  the  defense  departments  before 
being  iseparnied  a  few  weeks  ago,  because  1 
did  not  have  status  Are  there  any  85)e<"'.al 
provisions  for  hiring  former  nonstatus  em- 
ployees in   the  defense  departments? 

Yes.  Authorltv  has  been  granted  the  de- 
fense departments  to  appoint  puch  former 
employees,  provided  (a)  that  the  former  em- 
ployees have  veteran  preference;  (b)  that 
they  previously  served  satisfactorily  In  the 
Department  for  at  least  3  months,  and  (c) 
that  the  positions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed are  in  the  same  line  of  work  as  the 
positions  in  which  they  previously  served. 
Former  employees  who  are  net  veteran.s  m.'^y 
also  be  given  eraercency  appointments  under 
the  same  condltloiis.  but  only  after  proper 
consideration  has  been  given  to  any  veter.i na 
whose  names  may  be  on  certificates  for  the 
positions  concerned. 

3.  If  a  permar.ent  emplovee  transfers  to  a 
defense  dc;jartment  Job,  will  he  have  re- 
employment rlghta  In  his  old  agency? 

No. 

4.  If  I  have  permanent  status  and  trans- 
fer to  a  defense  department,  will  I  continue 
to  have  retention  rights  of  a  permanent  em- 
ployee? 

It  depends  on  the  type  of  transfer  or  ap- 
pointment }ou  are  given  by  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. If  you  are  given  a  transfer 
with  status,  you  will  be  in  the  permanent 
group  for  reduction-in-force  actions — the 
last  group  to  go.  If  you  are  given  an  emer- 
gency-Indefinite appointment,  however,  you 
will  be  In  the  war-service  and  temporary- 
Indefinite  group,  and  will  have  none  of  the 
rights  that  accrue  to  status  employees  in 
reduction  In  force. 

5.  I  have  read  that  retirement  deductions 
will  not  be  made  from  salaries  of  emergency- 
Indefinite  appointees.  I  have  a  permanent 
appointment  with  the  Government  now.  and 
would  like  to  have  retirement  deductions 
continue.  Will  this  be  possible  If  I  accept 
the  emersenrv-lndefinlte  appointment  I  am 
now  considering? 

Yes.  If  retirement  deductions  are  now  be- 
ing made  from  your  salary  and  you  take  the 
new  Job  without  a  break  in  service,  deduc- 
tions will  be  mandatory  in  your  case. 


Protectinf  the  National  Secarity  of  the 
United  States— H.  R.  7439 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIrOF.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VTS 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  12.  1950.  the  Hou.-^ 
considered  H.  R  7439.  a  bill  to  protect 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
by  permittirig  the  summary  suspension 
of  emplo>Tnent  of  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  various  departments  and 


a!?enc'es   of  the  Government,   and   for 
other  purpores. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  anyone  separated  as  a 
so-called  security  risk  with  the  right  to 
an  impartial  review  of  his  case  by  the 
Civil  S«rvice  Commission. 

This  amendment  offered  by  me  re- 
ceived bipartisan  support  but  failed  to 
be  included  in  the  letrlslation  by  a  6-vote 
margin,  which  indicated  the  concern  of 
almo.^t  a  majority  of  the  members  re- 
garding the  inherent  dangers  m  the  bill 
which  allowed  the  heads  of  certain  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  separate  em- 
ployees on  .secret  charges  without  the 
right  of  an  independent  review.  After 
the  House  passed  the  so-called  security 
risk  bill  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Certain 
amendments  to  the  legislation  were 
adopted  by  that  committee  which  car- 
ried out  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

The  bill  then  passed  the  Senate  unan- 
imously on  August  9,  1950.  and  on  August 
15  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendment';,  and  the  President  will  sign 
this  measure  within  Uie  next  few  days. 

The  amendments  to  H.  R.  7439  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  effect  provide 
that  any  person  separated  from  one  of 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill  on 
grounds  that  such  person  is  a  sectinty 
risk,  may  a.«:k  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  review  his  case  to  determine 
whether  he  is  suitable  for  reemployment 
in  another  Government  department  or 
apency.  The  right  of  the  F>erson  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
corresponds  exactly  to  his  right  to  an 
independent  review  of  his  case  under  my 
amendment  which  has  now  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  a  very  defin- 
ite difference  between  a  person  who  is 
di.'^loyal  to  the  United  States  and  one 
who  may  be  classified  as  a  .security  risk. 
It  would  have  been  unfortunate  had  the 
Congress  approved  this  legislation  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  an  amendment  such 
as  the  one  I  ofTered.  or  such  as  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by 
the  House  after  the  Senate  took  action. 

The  sacred  American  tradition  of  the 
right  to  an  indep>endent  review  of  an  ad- 
mimstrative  act;on  which  aflects  the 
property  or  livelihood  of  an  individual 
mu.-.t  be  preserved,  and  this  bill  should 
not  have  become  law  unless  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  such  a  review  is  provided. 

I  am  pleased,  as  are  my  colleagues 
who  supported  my  amendment,  that  the 
Senate  saw  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  provide 
that  a  person  discharged  as  a  security 
risk  would  have  the  rigiit  to  have  his 
record  cleared  if  the  action  by  the  head 
cf  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
was  arbitrary  and  ba>>ed  upon  unsup- 
ported charges. 

The  Senate  also  included  an  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
providing  that  the  right  of  the  person 
who  is  suspended  as  a  security  risk 
should  l)e  protected  by  the  requirement 
that  such  person  be  given  a  written 
statement  of  the  charges  against  him 
within  30  days  after  his  sxispension.  and 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  answer  such 
charges  at  a  hearing  or  through  the 
submission  of  aflSdavits. 


In  my  judt'ment.  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Senate  amendments  vastly  improved 
this  legislation,  and  in  effect  adopts  my 
views,  and  for  this  reason  I  supported 

U:e  legislation  with  such  amendments. 


Dirioe  Gaidance 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Friday.  June  30.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
each  Membei  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mme.  I  think,  however,  today 
it  is  quite  fitting  and  proper  that  I  call 
it  to  your  attention  by  reading  it. 

Here  is  his  letter: 

DiAR  Conckessman:  I  feel  that  I  am  speak- 
ing for  million.'!  of  other  Amerlcaiis  when 
I  say  that  we  are  vitally  concerned  and  deeply 
disturbed  over  the  utter  disorder  end  the 
terribly  confUF'-d  conditions  from  which  we 
are  suffering.  Your  present  task  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  Important  In  your  life- 
time. The  lives  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  at  .take:  .«  I  plead  with  you  to  pray 
to  Almighty  God  for  divine  wisdom  and  in- 
sp'ratlonal  guidance  In  conduc*lng  the  Im- 
portant post  you  now  hold. 

I  know  you  are  not  Indifferent  to  the  chal- 
lenge  of  this  fateful  hour,  when  the  clrx-k 
Is  telling  of  perhaps  the  end  of  the  world 
that  we  have  known.  What  Is  the  challenge? 
The  challenge  Is  to  throw  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  partisan  expediency,  to  forget  the 
usual  prattle  of  politics,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  strive  only  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  challenge  Is 
to  face  the  situation  courageously  and  to  be 
ready  and  willing  to  do  something  about  It.  "^ 
I  have  every  cr>nfidence  that  you,  God's  serv- 
ant, will  prove  ycu-self  equal   to  the  ta.^k. 

If  I  were  In  your  position.  I  would  a^k 
for  divine  guidance  to  give  me  strength  to 
withstand  the  influence  cf  all  pressure  groups 
whos:  pa.sslons  of  misconceived  sf'if-lntere.st 
must  be  restrained.  Because  of  human  na- 
ture man  Is  the  sole  hi^pe  of  mankind. 

Divine  guidance  Is  necessary  Perhaps  the 
many  problems  that  face  the  world  today 
and  cause  much  misunderstanding,  misery, 
and  fear  could  more  ea.?il.,  be  solved  If  the 
men  who  meet  at  the  conference  tiibles  would 
realize  that  men  alone  do  net  have  the  power 
to  alter  existing  conditions  until  they  sub- 
merge their  egos,  and  In  humility  and  Eln- 
cerity  call  upon  God  for  guld.'ince  In  making 
wise  and  Ju'^t  decl.'lons.  For  !t  Is  only  by 
recognizing  that  any  power  we  have  comes 
from  thl.^  s-^tirce,  and  only  when  we  appeal 
to  this  higher  knowledge  will  wo  be  able  to 
I've  In  truth.  Justice,  and  peace. 
Patriotically  yours. 

HaBET    R     NlCHTTVCAli. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  himian  race  is  sick. 
A  regiment  of  doctors  is  sitting  by  our 
l>edside,  feeling  our  pulse,  suggesting 
cures.  Complicated  treatments  have 
been  tried,  but  the  patient  lingers  on. 
A  few  superficial  improvements  have  l)een 
brought  alwut,  just  as  a  hjrpodermic 
quiets  fever  for  a  while.  But  the  real 
cause  of  our  illness  has  not  been  touched, 
a  real  cure  not  even  begun  The  cause 
is  that  the  human  mind  has  run  amuck; 
the  cure  Is  the  recapture  of  our  souls. 
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The  cure  of  the  disease  r-ith  which  we 
are  aCicted  does  not  consist  of  regula- 
tions. Uxes.  and  codes,  but  of  a  rigorous 
spiritual  diet.    It  is  the  onli'  cure. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

V  !■  ;  ;  ■  ■■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTX-ES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
this  little  gem  be  lost  to  posterity.  I  in- 
clude it  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

RCMAKKS      BT      THE      HONOEABII      WILLARD      L. 

Thorp.  Assistant  Sfcketaet   of  SxATt  roB 

Economic   Attaibs.   Betoek   the    AuraiCAiit 

Ai-»T»ALiAi«  Association.  UNivrasTTT  01.13, 

Nrw  yo«a  CriT.  August  4.  1950 

When  Alice  tumbled  down  the  rabb.t  hole 

and    began    her    Involuntary    expedition    to 

Wonderland,    the   report   ol    her    adventures 

states  that  she  had  •plenty  of  time  as  she 

went  down  to  look  about  her.  and  to  wonder 

uhat  was  going  to  happen  next  "    She  began 

to  talk  out  loud  to  herself,  and  part  of  her 

monolog  18  reported  verbatim  as  follows: 

•I  wonder  If  I  shall  faU  right  through  the 
earth!  How  funny  Ifll  seem  to  come  out 
among  the  people  that  walk  with  their  heads 
downwards  I  The  Antipathies.  I  think — ' 
( She  was  rather  glad  there  was  no  one  listen- 
ing this  lime,  as  It  dldnt  sound  at  all  the 
right  word)  "but  I  shall  have  to  ask  them 
what  the  name  of  the  country  is.  you  know. 
Please,  ma'iim  is  this  New  Zealand  or  Aus- 
tralia? "  She  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
put  the  question,  because  "Suddenly,  ihumpl 
thiimp!  down  she  came  upon  a  heap  ol  slicks 
and  dry  leaves,  and  the  fall  was  over  "  Of 
course,  if  she  had  had  proper  navigation 
aids  with  her.  she  would  have  known  that. 
If  she  had  started  In  London,  her  probable 
destination  would  have  been  New  Z^^aland, 
but  that,  if  she  had  started  her  destent  m 
New  York  Cily.  the  land  nearest  to  her  exit, 
to  use  subway  terminology,  would  ha\e  been 
Australia. 

Alice's  notion  that  things  would  be  re- 
versed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Is 
further  supported  by  the  conclusions  of 
mathematicians.  In  spherical  geometry,  it  is 
a  simple  theorem  that  a  figure  on  one  side 
of  a  sphere  appears  in  reverse  when  reflected 
through  the  center  to  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  wish  today  to  de- 
nounce these  false  notions  whether  presented 
by  fantasy  or  by  mathematical  theory.  Anti- 
pathy certainly  is  the  wrong  word,  and  con- 
trariness does  not  describe  the  relationship. 
JThe  plain  fact  is  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  au  extraordinary  resemblance,  a  natural 
afBnlty.  and  a  great  area  of  common  interest. 
There  are  obvlotis  elements  of  similarity— 
for  example,  that  we  speak  approximately  the 
■ame  language  But  it  is  mure  important  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  both  have  back- 
grounds of  pioneering  and  all  the  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  existence  of  an  undeveloped 
frontier.  We  are  nut  ancient  societies  bound 
by  hablu  of  thought  and  institutional  forms 
developed  and  hardened  over  many  cen- 
turies. We  are  new  countries  who  have  taken 
the  values  of  the  Old  World,  but  huve  de- 
veloped our  own  variations  and  Invented  our 
own  Innovations.  With  tha  aaaUta.nce  of 
spac*  and  extensive  national  reaources.  we 
bave  provided  new  opportunities  lor  the 
Ttgorous  and  the  venturesome  In  the  ab- 
of  ancient  and  n«ld  tradition,  we  have 


been  free  to  develop  cur  political,  economic, 
and  social  institutions  with  greater  freedom. 
Even  our  political  history  has  Its  striking 
similarity.     Both  countries  developed  origi- 
nally as  a  group  of  separate  British  colonies. 
After  considerable  difficulty,  we  both  achieved 
freedom  to  dU-ect  our  own  aflalrs.  a  condi- 
tion   which    you    seem    to    have    mon    with 
somewhat   less   struggle   than   did    we.      And 
Anally,   we   each   have    brought   uur    various 
separate  states  together  Into  a  federal  union 
under  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
But  If  the  past  shews  such  resemblance.  It 
Is   perhaps   even   more   important    to   record 
that  we  seem  to  look  to  the  future  through 
the  same  window.    We  have  both  been  strong 
supporters   of    the    United    Nations    and    its 
various  specialized  agencies.    We  have  worked 
together  in  the  effort  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  expand  world  trade.    The  most  Important 
of  all.  we   are   in   basic   agreement   that   ag- 
gression  must   be  driven   from   the  face   of 
the  globe.    We  in  the  United  States  will  not 
soon  forget  that  the  first  to  Join  with  us  in 
the  great  United  Nations  effort  to  halt   the 
criminal  aggressors  In  Korea  were  members 
of   the   air   force   of   the   Commonwealth   of 
Australia.     This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
we  have  fought  together  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  It  further  strengthens  the  ties  of 
our  kinship. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  we  are  all  exceedingly 
happy  that  you  have  visited  us  in  our  cou%- 
try.  We  hope  that  you  are  carrying  away 
with  you  a  sense  of  the  warmth  of  our  feeling 
towards  you  and  your  fellow  countrymen. 
We  hope  that  we  can  ever  stand  side  by 
side,  not  only  in  military  operations,  but  in 
building  a  world  where  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, where  peace  and  prosperity,  wUl  no 
longer  be  challenged. 


The  Minute  Women  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUIC 

or  CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concressiqn.^l  Record 
of  Tuesday.  August  8.  page  A5717.  there 
appears  some  remarks  concerning  the 
Minute  Women  for  Peace,  from  Spring- 
field-Chicopee,  Mass.  The  Minute 
Women  of  Connecticut  and  the  Minute 
Women  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
are  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  the 
group  in  Massachusetts.  Their  aims  are 
obviously  very  diffeient  and  they  are 
completely  opposed  in  ideology.  For  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  Connecticut  organiza- 
tion of  the  Minute  Women.  I  am  request- 
ing that  with  my  remarks,  a  statement 
of  their  principles  l>e  included.  The  Na- 
tional and  Stale  of  Connecticut  chair- 
man of  the  Minute  Women  of  the  United 
States  of  America  l3  Mrs.  Suzanne  Sil- 
vercruys  Stevenson.  The  statement  of 
principles  follows: 

Tne  Minute  Women  of  Connecticut  Is  a 
voluntary  group  which  welcomes  into  its 
membership,  any  woman  citizen  of  this  State, 
regardless  of  party  afflllation.  who.  Inspired 
by  her  faith  in  the  traditional  American  way 
of  life,  aa  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales,  hus  the  luUowlug  pur- 
poaes: 


1.  Actively  to  fight  communlim  in  every 

form.  ^  . 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  adjucged  libelous 
In  some  States  to  call  any  person  a  Com- 
munist, the  Communist  or  any  other  party 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  shculd  be  out- 
lawed. 

2  To  demand  the  removal  of  supporters  of 
socialism  and  communism  In  our  Federal 
and  State  Government,  and  in  ou'  educa- 
tional system. 

3.  To  work  for  the  rebirth  of  free  enter- 
prise, free  production,  free  ma-keta  In  our 
country,  so  that  people  can  wori.  plan.  risk, 
save,  and  dream  for  themselves,  without  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  and  resTJlatlons.  ex- 
cept those  which  are  Indispensable  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  advocate  Just  plain  good  housekeep- 
ing, economy  and  efficiency  In  Government, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  waste-saving  points 
of  the  Hoover  CommL«slon  report,  not.  how- 
ever, in  any  way  weakening  our  national  de- 
fense. 

5.  To  oppose  all  measures  under  the  guise 
of  war  measures,  which  aim  to  transform  our 
free  economy  Into  state  socialism. 

6.  To  secure  the  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  limiting  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  President  of  the  Uaited  States, 
to  two  terras  of  4  years  each.  (Until  1940. 
the  two  terms  of  the  Presidency  had  been 
accepted  as  a  tradition  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  himself.  Since 
that  precedent  has  been  broken  It  can  only 
be  restored  now  by  a  constltut.onal  amend- 
ment, which  passed  the  House  and  Senate  In 
1947.  and  tlnce  that  time.  Is  being  held  up 
by  various  States.  36  of  which  must  ratify  it 
to  become  law  ) 

7.  To  pray  for  spiritual  guidance  for  en- 
lightenment and  the  ability  to  inspire  others 
to  Join  our  crusade,  thereby  giving  us  the 
courage  to  work  to  achieve  the  above  alms. 

We  pledge  In  honor,  to  vote  at  every 
election.  i 


Growth  of  United  Str^tes  Economy  Under 
Democratic  Adr.-.inistr.ition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AERAK.^M  J.  MULTER 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  MULT^LH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  l)elieve 
that  many  Americans  will  be  interested 
in  facts  and  figures  dealing  with  the  ex- 
pansion and  progress  of  free  enterprise 
In  this  country  in  the  last  18  years.  Free 
enterprise  is  still  the  t)asis  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  political  system.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  hac  made  such  tre- 
mendous progress  in  so  shor',  a  period  of 
time.  In  the  18  years  tjetween  1932  and 
1950  our  total  national  income  has  risen 
from  $46,000,000,000  to  nearly  $210,000.- 
000.000  and  It  is  still  lising. 

It  should  l>e  noted  that  all  this  was 
accomplished  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, first  under  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  \nd  now  un- 
der President  Harry  S.  Truman.  To 
those  who  may  wish  to  have  the  exact 
fii.ures  of  this  economic  growth  I  com- 
mend the  article  United  Stales  Eco- 
nomic Gains  Since  1932.  b>  William  M. 
Boyle,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,   published  in   the 
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August  issue  of  the  Democratic  Digest. 
The  article  is  p.s  follows: 

United  States  Economic  Gains  Sinci  1932 
(By  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr  ) 

Americans  have  a  tradition  of  teamwork, 
and  during  the  past  17  years  the  most  highly 
developed  teamwork  between  businessman, 
farmer,  and  worUlngman  In  our  history  baa 
paid  off  in  the  greatest  expansion  of  produc- 
tivity and  rise  of  living  standards  any  nation 
has  even  seen. 

How  the  partnership  of  all  classes  and  sec- 
tions, blossoming  under  a  progressive  Na- 
tional Government,  has  brought  about  great 
gains  In  our  free-enterprise  economy  Is  shown 
dramatically  in  the  figures  below.  These 
figures  are  from  a  newly  completed  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  official  Government  sta- 
tistics on  the  expansion  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system  which  has  raised 
total  national  income  from  $46,300,000,000  In 
1933  to  1209,800,000.000  in  1949.  an  increase 
of  353  percent.  After  adjusting  for  price 
changes,  the  Increase  was  about  150  percent. 

The  statistics,  gathered  by  an  independent 
analyst  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  tell  the  story  of  the  tre- 
mendous progress  the  United  States  has  made 
since  1933. 

BUSINESS   AND   WORKEas 

In  1933  income  payments  to  Individuals  In 
the  United  States  totaled  $46,273,000,000.  In 
1948  residents  of  the  Nation  received  $211,- 
900.000.000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  358  per- 
cent, or.  If  measured  in  constant  dollars. 
atx)ut  150  percent. 

There  were  240.881  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  country  In  1947.  The  aver- 
age number  of  production  workers  employed 
in  these  Industries  during  the  year  was  11.- 
916.188.  Total  wages  paid  to  production 
workers  In  1947  amounted  to  $30,242,343,000. 
The  value  added  to  commodities  and  goods 
as  a  result  of  manufacturing  processes  to- 
taled $74.425  825.000. 

By  contrast,  in  1933  there  were  only  141.769 
manufacturing  plants  In  the  Nation.  The 
average  number  of  production  workers  dur- 
ing the  year  stood  at  only  6.055.737.  The 
total  payroll  for  production  employees  in 
1933  was  but  $5,281,577,000.  And  the  value 
added  bv  manufacturing  amounted  to  only 
•  14.548.018.000. 

The  payroll  Increase  was  475  percent  or 
over  233  percent  In  adjusted  dollars.  The 
manufacturing  value  added  was  412  percent 
or  170  percent  in  adjusted  dollars. 

By  September  30.  1949.  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  had  made  51.028  loans 
totaling  $4,078,529,660  to  businessmen  In  the 
United  States,  aiding  our  free-enterprise 
economy  to  produce  more  goods,  more  Jobs. 
and  more  profits.  The  Federal  Government 
spent  $152,624,785  In  1949  to  help  pay  for  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  employment  service  and 
unemployment  Insurance  system  services. 

In  the  vear  ending  June  30.  1949.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  spent  $410,396,000  for 
highway  construction,  and  $.30.390  000  was 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
build  alrporu.  Both  helped  speed  the  flow 
of  goods. 

FAKM  CAINS 

Fair  prices  and  Increased  production  have 
brought  the  level  of  farm  Income  and  rural 
living  standards  close  to  parity  from  a  posi- 
tion In  which  the  farmer  was  the  t)ell  wether 
of  depressions. 

Following  are  the  figures  which  show  the 
farm  prosperity  which  has  been  brought 
about  during  16  years  of  national  Democratic 
administration,  despite  the  recent  downward 
trend  which  has  brought  about  Democratic 
proposals  for  an  Improved  farm  price-sup- 
port program: 

Cash  Income  of  United  States  farmers 
totaled  $30  801.999.000  In  1948  It  was  only 
$1,800. COOOCO  In   1932      This  means   an  tn- 
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crease  of  about  1.6C0  percent.  In  real  terms, 
the  Increase  was  about  640  to  650  percent 

Hogg  were  selling  for  only  $3.34  per  hun- 
dredweight In  1932.  The  average  1.(48  price 
was  $22  80  Corn  was  selling  At  only  29  cents 
a  bushel  in  19J2.  The  average  1948  price 
was  $1.30.  Tobacco  was  selling  for  only  10'., 
cents  a  pound  In  1932.  The  average  1948 
price  was  44  cents.  Cotton  was  selling  nt 
only  C'2  cent*  a  pound  In  1932.  The  average 
1948  price  was  31  cents.  Farm  morteages.  an 
excellent  index  of  rural  prosperity,  have  de- 
creased steadily  since  1933.  More  than  $6,- 
600.000,000  In  mortgages  was  outstanding  in 
1940.  On  January  1.  1949,  the  debts  had  been 
reduced  to  $5.1CO'.000.000.  On  June  30.  1949. 
78  2  percent  of  farms  had  electricity.  When 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
set  up  in  1935.  only  11  percent  of  the  farms 
had  electric  lights. 

In  12  years  REIA  has  helped  farmers  to  en- 
ergize 839.685  miles  of  lines. 

On  July  1.  194r.  69  SL-pefcent  of  the  farm 
land  was  Included  In  soli -conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

In  1948  payments  to  the  farmers  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  totaled 
$124,503,000:  56  percent  of  the  cropland  was 
Included  under  this  conservation  plan. 

The  farmers  Home  Administration  made 
2.371  loar.s  totalinf  $14,890,231  to  help  per- 
sons buy  farms  In  the  1949  fiscal  year.  It  also 
Insured  1.181  farm-ownership  loans  In  that 
year  for  $8,116,155. 

In  addition,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration made  125.354  operating  loans  total- 
ing $93.0.53.951  in  the  1949  fiscal  year. 

On  June  30.  1949.  the  Production  Credit 
Association  had  252.458  loans  valued  at  $528.- 
026.386. 

Federal  land  banks  had  303.567  loans  worth 
C880, 137,999  outstanding  on  June  30,  1949. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  made 
on  1948  crops  through  August  31.  1949,  to- 
taled $2,180,479,334.  Loans  on  1949  crops  on 
that  date  stood  at  $384,436,493. 

"^he  school-lunch  program,  started  in  1935. 
served  6.700.797  children  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  ?949.  A  total  of  $91,051,145  was 
spent  on  the  program  In  that  year. 

In  the  1949  fiscal  vear  $40,450,885  was  spent 
for  agricultural  experiment  station  and  coop- 
erative agricultural  extension  work. 

SAFTTT     FO«     DEPOSITORS 

Bank  deposits  have  risen  greatly,  while 
bank  failures  which  robbed  depositors  of 
their  life  savings  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.    The  following  figures  tell  the  story: 

On  June  30.  1932.  only  $35,484,000,000  was 
deposited  In  United  States  commercial  banks. 
By  June  30.  1949.  deposits  In  banks  had  In- 
creased 288  percent  to  $137,520,000,000.  la 
1932.  1.453  banks  w:th  deposits  totaling  1706,- 
000.000  failed.     None  failed  In  1948. 

From  1934  through  1948  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  spent  $266- 
976,000  to  help  407  banks  with  deposits  of 
$522,678  000.  At  the  end  of  1948.  95  1  per- 
cent of  all  money  In  banks  was  insured  by 
the  FDIC  at  the  rate  of  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
depositor. 

A  total  of  12  922  commercial  banks  with 
assets  of  $147,640,821,000  were  Insured  by 
FDIC  In  1948. 

HOUSING 

More  Americans  own  homes  than  ever  be- 
fore— many  assisted  by  housing  programs 
put  Into  eflect  by  the  national  Democratic 
administration  to  prevent  foreclosure  or  to 
make  home  financing  easier  and  cheaper. 
Here  are  the  details: 

On  December  31,  1948.  the  Federal  H  lus- 
Ing  Administration  had  outstanding  in  the 
United  State.?.  8.735.620  Insured  loans  on 
small  homes  and  for  property  improvement. 
The  FHA  instirance  on  these  loans  totaled 
$3,338,550,000. 


On  that  same  date  the  FHA  had  Insured 
1  981.951  mortfraces  on  one-  to  four-family 
h  imes  lir  $9,9O4.0,'8.0O(T 

In  additirin.  the  FHA  had  underwritten 
the  construction  uf  2tJ7  606  units  m  largo 
apartment  projects  for  $1,304  522. COO  by  the 
end  of  1948 

As  of  July  25.  1949.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  pxinranteed  1.528.607  home 
loans  for  $4  1*0. 865. COO 

There  were  3.7G9  member  Institutions  of 
the  Federal  Home  Lt^an  Bank  S>-Btem  on 
December  31,  1948.  At  that  time  they  had 
$9  689.792.000  outsanding  In  home  mortgage 
loans 

At  the  end  of  1948.  2.616  associations  were 
Insured  under  the  Federal  Savlnes  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corpontion.  The  associations 
had  $7,777,308,000  outstanding  In  home 
mortgage  loans. 

The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  aided 
1.202,424  families  refinancing  home  loans 
totaling  $3  496  977,000.  All  but  $319342.000 
of  those  loans  had  been  repaid  bv  June  30. 
1949. 

As  of  June  30.  1949.  the  PuhUc  Hf)Using 
Administration  had  spent  $3  173.689  000  on 
1.159.583  public-housing  urut.s  These  in- 
clude special  veterans'  housing  projects  and 
war  housing  as  veil  as  units  built  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act. 

NATtTlAL    RESOtmCTS 

The  United  States  ha.*  made  great  gains  In 
developing  power  facilities,  curbing  fioods. 
and  makiH'i  more  waterways  navigable. 

In  the  1949  fi.scal  year  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  spent  $96,157,200  for  power  fa- 
cilities at  or  In  connection  with  Federally 
constructed  multiple-purpose  developments. 
In  addition  the  Interior  Departmen  spent 
$58,970,000  for  construction  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  which  have  or  will  have  power  fa- 
cilities. 

In  the  same  fi.scal  year  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  spent  $694  042.857  in  the 
Nation  for  rivers  and  harbors  projects  to 
improve  transportation  and  reduce  f.'iod 
damage.  This  compares  with  1116  586.376 
e.Kpended  for  those  purposes  by  the  Army  in 
1933. 

HTTMAN    RESOtTHCES 

Federal  a.sslstance  has  enabled  our  people 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  conserving  and  pre- 
serving the  human  resources  In  the  years  of 
national  Democratic  administration  which 
followed  the  depression  of  the  li*20'8  and 
early  1930s. 

Here  are  the  figures  which  show  how  Fed- 
eral assistance  has  enabled  the  State  to  ex- 
pand Its  activities  in  the  field*  of  health, 
education  and  social  welfare: 

In  the  year  ending  June  .30.  1949.  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  spent  $2.058  530  544  to 
aid  health,  education  and  social  welfare  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  State*. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program  In  the  Nation  accounted  for 
$718,011,653. 

During  the  fiscal  year  American?  received 
$607,036,339  under  the  old-age  and  nurrlvors 
insurance  program.  FSA  spent  $26  145  531 
for  Its  vocational  education  proernm  during 
the  year  and  $5,030,000  was  appropriated 
under  the  land-grant  college  program 

From  1933  to  1948  ru:arly  $10.000  000  000 
In  Federal  funds  was  spent  for  education  in 
the  United  States 

Public  Health  Service  expenditure*  In  the 
Nation  in  the  year  ending  June  30  1949. 
Included  i!il3  138..382  for  venereal  di.sease  con- 
trol. $6  786  066  for  tuberculosis  control:  $11.- 
212.895.  eeneral  health  assl.'tar.ce  $.  .924  403. 
mental  health  activities.  $10  762,299  h'.>spi- 
tal  survey  and  planning;  and  $2380.905.  can- 
cer control. 

TO    HELP    VETEaANS 

Medical  and  educational  pr'^grams  voted 
by    a    Democratic    C^x^gr«M    tire    adding    war 
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v»t«r*n«  to  beeoTr>#  trained,  productive  work- 
•r^  meoMiful  buKlne»men.  and  lueful  clt- 
twa*.    Bar*  are  the  details : 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  the 
Veterans  AdmlnUtration  spent  tfl.SSa  06SJ382 
In  the  United  State*.  dUtrlbuted  as  follows: 

DurlH)?  that  12-month  period  2.905.786  vet- 
erans and  stxTTlvors  ol  deceased  veterans  re- 
ceived •  1.860.028.748  In  pensions  snd  era- 
pensatlon  and  retirement  pavments  A  total 
ot  t602.737.158  was  distributed  In  the  State 
under  the  unemployment  and  self-employ- 
ment allowances  programs.  The  number  of 
veterans  who  were  dlsrharired  from  VA  hos- 
pitals during  the  year  totaled  543.214. 

In  the  1-year  period  the  average  number 
of  exservlcemen  In  training  under  vocational 
fi^tabllltatiun  legtslatlon  was  216.729.  They 
raoelTed  t260.813.310  in  sutMlstence  allow- 
ance. 

The  avera^  number  under  the  OI  educa- 
tion and  training  program  stood  at  2,017.- 
739.  They  received  »1  515.216.977  In  subsist- 
ence allowance  and  $825,633,589  for  tuition 
aid  equipment.  From  the  start  of  lu  loan 
Instirance  program  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II  through  June  25.  1949,  the  VA  had 
guaranteed  51.522  farm  loans  The  gxiaran- 
tlef»  covered  •1.051.064  'vhlle  the  total 
•mount  of  the  loans  was  •197.739.968.  In 
tins  sAme  4-year  period  the  ''A  has  Insured 
1C7,244  business  loans.  These  guaranties 
covered  »127. 129.820.  The  total  amount  of 
the  loans  was  •337.628.543. 


Freed 


reedom  a 


nd  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

CI    N'  W    VOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17,  19S0 

Mr.  TALHIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
followInK  editorial  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  of  August  9,  1950: 
Pksbom  and  SrctTmmr 

The  President  has  grasped  both  horns  of 
the  great  dilemma  of  our  society — the  dilem- 
ma of  protecting  our  liberties  while  safe- 
guarding our  security — In  a  singularly  states- 
manlike message  to  Congress.  As  Oovernor 
Dewey  pointed  out  In  his  famous  debate  with 
Ux.  Stassen  at  Portland.  May  18.  1948.  "We 
have  27  laws  on  the  books,  and  I  have  the 
whole  list  of  them  In  front  of  me,  outlawing 
every  conceivable  act  of  subversion  against 
the  United  States  '  However,  agents  like 
Ctold  who  worked  with  Fuchs  succeeded  in 
evading  all  27  of  these  laws  In  stealing  the 
greatest  secret  m  the  history  of  this  country 
In  behalf  of  lu  enemies.  It  was  crystal  clear 
from  then  on  that  the  time  was  overdue  for  a 
review  of  the  laws  against  subversion  with 
the  view  to  Improvement  In  cam  the  law  and 
not  enforcement  was  defective.  But  the 
"tit^re  ought  to  be  a.law"  pressure  upon  Con- 
gress produced  bills  containing  clauses  which 
threaten  the  liberties  enshrined  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights— the  Mundt  biU.  8.  695,  and  th« 
Uobbs  bin. 

The  President's  answer  to  ths  dilemma 
falls  Into  two  categories.  He  would  provide 
an  extended  statute  of  limitations  beyond 
the  existing  3  years  In  peacetime  espionage 
case.-,  require  persona  who  have  received  in- 
struction from  a  foreign  government  or  polit- 
ical party  In  espionage  or  subversion  tactics 
to  register  under  the  Foreign  AgenU  Regis- 
tration Act.  give  broader  authority  than  now 


exists  for  the  President  to  establish  security 
regulations  concerning  the  protection  of 
military  base*  and  other  national-defense  In- 
stallations. The  second  category  of  recom- 
mendations has  to  do  with  aliens.  Legisla- 
tion Is  proposed  permitting  the  Attorney 
General  to  exercise  supervision  over  aliens 
subject  to  deportation— legl."«latlon  that 
would  require  them  under  sanction  of  crim- 
inal penalties  to  report  their  whereabouts 
and  activities  at  reKular  Intervals.  All  these 
propoaals  have  been  either  supgested  or 
backed  from  time  to  time  In  this  newspaper. 
Another  thing.  In  our  opinion,  ought  to  be 
done.  There  phould  be.  as  there  W!\s  In  the 
war.  registration  of  the  flnancliil  r'atements 
of  groups  appealing  for  public  funds,  for  all 
subversive  activity  has  to  be  financed,  and 
could  not  exist  If  the  light  of  day  were  cost 
upon  the  nature  and  source  of  Its  financing. 

This  program  of  action  Is  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  It  is.  indeed,  first  busi- 
ness on  the  home  front.  8«5me  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  that  It  goes  far  enough,  but 
they  are  apt.  In  their  overexcltement  over 
the  dangers  In  our  midst,  to  overlook  the 
liberties  upon  which  our  society  was  built. 
They  likewise  err  In  other  respects.  For  one 
thing,  they  would  push  this  country  In  the 
direction  of  a  police  state.  Such  action  en- 
dangers rather  than  adds  to  security.  For 
the  history  of  police  states,  as  the  President 
reminds  Congress,  Is  marked  by  successive 
purees,  and  growing  concentration  camps,  as 
their  governments  strike  out  )llndly  in  fear 
of  violent  revolt.  Once  a  government  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  silencing  the  voice 
of  opposition,  it  has  only  one  way  to  go,  and 
that  Is  down  the  path  of  Increasingly  repres- 
sive measures,  until  It  becomes  a  source  of 
terror  to  all  lu  citizens  and  creates  a  coun- 
try where  everyone  lives  In  fear. 

Fo"-  another  thing,  extreme  legislation  of 
the  nature  of  existing  bills  would  serve  Com- 
munist ends  In  discrediting  our  system  of 
constitutional  liberties.  Finally,  the  extrem- 
ists forget  that  laws  themselves  don't  protect, 
what  mainly  count  are  the  administration  of 
those  laws  and  the  cooperation  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  bert  Insulation  against  In- 
side danger  comes  from  strict  enforcement 
and  from  what  the  President  calls  a  vigorous, 
functioning  democracy  which  succeeds  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  Its  people.  Mr.  Truman 
has  furnlihed  Congress  with  a  new  starting 
point  in  tightening  up  the  laws  against  sub- 
version. 


Why  Shouldn't  We? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH    iJAKdTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editor  of  a  South  Dakota 
county  seat  weekly  ha.s  written  an  edi- 
torial which  more  nearly  sums  up  grass- 
roots opinion  of  the  day  than  anything 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  in  some 
time.  The  editor'.s  name  Is  Harold  Card 
and  his  paper  is  the  Webster  <S.  Dak.) 
R«  porter  and  Farmer.  Under  leave  to 
extend.  I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  at  thi.s  point; 
Wht   Shouldn't   Wt? 

Patriotism  and  common  sense  dictate  that 
full  support  be  given  to  the  present  war  ef- 
fort In  the  undeclared  conflict  In  Korea.  Aa 
American  citizens,  we  must  and  should  co- 


operate In  the  mobilisation  of  our  man- 
{■  wer  and  material  resources  to  cope  with 
the  present  situation  and  be  prepared  for 
anything  further  that  may  come. 

But  we  would  be  lees  than  human  If  we 
did  not  "boll"  under  the  collar  at  some  of 
the  things  that  have  t)een  happjenlng. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  our  Defense  Secre- 
tary Louis  Johnson  made  this  gem  state- 
ment: "If  Russia  starts  war  at  4  o'clock,  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  give  'em  hell"  at 
6  o'clock." 

The  kindest  observation  that  can  now  be 
made  of  Korea  U  that  the  United  States 
clock  stopped. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  a  muddled 
world  get  the  Imprcslon  that  Uncle  Sam 
talks  big  but  doesn't  back  up  his  talking. 

South  Koreans  were  told  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  act  swiftly  and  effectively  to  protect 
their  sovereignty.  But  In  spite  of  Army  In- 
telligence reporting  troop  concentrations  In 
North  Korea,  Washington  was  caught  flat- 
footed  and  Truman  w.is  away  on  vacation. 
Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  stark  real- 
ity of  our  embattled  GI's  getting  help  "too 
little  and  too  late."  Now  we  are  told  it  wUI 
be  a  long,  hard  struggle,  and  we  see  It  with 
United  States  reverses  belnR  piled  on  reverses. 

What  Is  United  States  policy  in  the  Orient? 
Is  Korea  important  as  a  symbol  of  United 
States  strength  In  the  Far  E^ast?  If  so.  do 
our  present  bumbllngs  build  up  Uncle  Sam 
as  big  and  powerful?  And  In  retrospect,  are 
a  few  hundred  thousand  South  Koreans  more 
vital  to  United  States  security  than  were 
several  millions  of  Nationalist  Chinese  to 
whom  perhaps  some  help  months  ago  would 
have  drastically  altered  today's  situation. 
Again  In  retrospect,  are  secret  agreements 
made  at  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Tehran  now 
hitting  us  in  the  face? 

Here  at  home,  has  the  United  States  Inter- 
nal situation  changed  so  quickly  that  a  Pres- 
ident who  only  a  few  months  ago  "iKK)h- 
poohed  '  the  sviggestlon  of  Communist  Infil- 
tration In  high  places,  on  Tuesday  pled  for 
all  possible  help  to  the  FBI  to  tighten  Its 
program  against  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversive  activities^  Is  this  lack  of  fore- 
sight building  another  "government  by 
crisis."  of  which  we  have  seen  so  nany  In 
recent  years? 

No  patriotic  American  would  for  a  moment 
hamstring  the  war  efTort,  and  by  the  same 
token,  no  patriotic  American  should  condone 
mistakes  th."»t  Imperil  our  national  security. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  our  ofBclals 
the  same  tyjse  of  service  our  Government 
expects  from  us.  Partisan  politics  has  no 
place  In  today's  crisis,  but  every  definition  of 
patriotism  we  subscrllw  to  calls  upon  every- 
one to  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to 
national  leadership  unequal  to  the  task. 

As  another  election  approeches  Americana 
are  sure  to  hear  the  old  canard,  "Don't  change 
horses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream."  To 
which  we  answer,  "Why  not?" 

And,  as  if  in  approving  answer  to  the 
Webster  editor's  query,  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus-Leader,  follows  a 
reprint  of  the  editorial  with  this  brief 
one  from  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 
pareil: 

Events  of  recent  weeks  made  It  plain  that 
If  we  don't  swap  horses — elect  a  Republican 
Congress — the  country  may  h«  sunk. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Acheson  and  Defense 
Secretary  Johnson  have  demonstrated  their 
Incompetence  in  the  present  emergency  und 
Trumun  may  ditch  both  of  them  belure 
election. 

Their  dismissal  would  not  satisfy  the 
voters,  who  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
whole  administration  Is  so  Incompetent  that 
only  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
will  bring  alxjul  any  improvement. 
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Cannon    or    Auttmobiles — Keyi    to' 
American  Survival  or  Slavery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or  1ND;.\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  expre.s.ses  so  sensible  a 
viewpoint.  I  feel  that  every  American 
should  read  it. 

It  tran.slates  from  the  dollar  sign  into 
the  ."sacrifices  which  will  be  required  of 
us  if  we  are  to  meet  our  future  obliga- 
tion-s  and  survive. 

Cannon  ox  AtrroMOBiLXS — Ketb  to  Americam 

SuBvivAL  OR  Slavery 

(By  Walter  Leckrone) 

The  gentleman  from  Prague  was  openly 
admiring  the  modest,  but  still  new  and  shiny 
car  In  which  id  volunteered  to  drive  him  to 
his  hotel. 

"I  have  never."  he  repeated  In  his  heavUy 
accepted  English,  "been  able  to  afford  a  car 
like  this" 

The  streets  were  full  of  cars  like  that,  and 
better    ones,    too,    so    obviously    plenty    of 
people  around  there  could  afford  them.     He 
went  or. : 

"But  you  do  not  understand.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia I  am  not  a  poor  man."  (And  he 
mentioned  a  list  of  his  enterprises  that  cer- 
tainly  didn't  sound   like  poverty  ) 

"For  a  long  time  my  Income  has  not  been 
less  than  $50,000  a  year.  United  States.  On 
such  an  Income  I  could  not  afford  a  car.  not 
even  an  electric  refrigerator.  We  have  an 
Ice  box. 

"You  see  we  have  to  keep  an  army  at  our 
borders  all  the  time.  If  you  In  America  had 
to  keep  an  army  guardlnt;  your  borders  from 
an  attack,  perhaps  you,  also,  could  not  afford 
luxuries." 

MAUSERS  or    MERCVRYS 

What  he  was  saying,  of  course,  was  that 
If  you  si>end  part  of  your  Income  on  guns 
and  bullets  you'll  have  just  that  much  less  to 
spend  on  sporty  convertibles. 

Czechoslovakia',  then  a  free  though  threat- 
ened nation,  has  disappeared  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  now.  But  last  week  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  was  beginning 
gingerly  to  say  the  same  thing. 

The  Congressmen,  to  be  sure,  didn't  use 
the  same  words.  They  talked  about  cor- 
porate levies  and  higher  Income-tax  rates 
and  credit  and  production  controls. 

From  as  far  away  as  Indianapolis  they 
seemed  to  be  well  ahead  of  the  President  in 
their  thinking  along  that  line  •  •  • 
though  still  far  behind  the  people  around 
here. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  it  was  be- 
coming clear.  Americans  might  have  to 
cliixjse  between  guns  and  gadgets,  might 
have  to  lower  their  own  living  standards  In 
order  to  go  on  living  at  all. 

We  haven't  faced  that  before.  "Miracles  of 
production"  got  us  by  with  hardly  a  Jolt  in 
every  previous  defense  crisis.  During  World 
War  II.  even,  the  standards  of  living,  in  most 
ways  and  for  most  people  In  this  country 
actually  went  up  America  produced  enough 
to  keep  vast  armies  supplied  with  everything, 
and  enough  more  to  keep  everybody  at  home 
living  In  comfort. 

National  Income,  which  Is  Just  the  yard- 
stick by  which  we  measure  the  whole  value 
of  everything  everybody  produces,  rose  so 
high  that  even  after  you  took  out  what  we 
were  spending  on  the  w.<\r  there  still  was 
more  left  for  everybxiy  than  there  ever  had 
been  before.    Price  went  up     •     •     *     but 


wages  and  salaries  and  profits  and  Incomes 
^^e^.t  vip  even  farther. 

Next  time  production  may  not  be  enough. 
Last  week  we  published  a  fa.'^clnating  series 
of  articles  outlining  some  of  the  things  that 
can  be  learned  about  production  in  Russia. 
The  figures  were  startling.  In  munitions  of 
war  they  apjjear  to  be  almost  ready  to  pro- 
duce as  much  •  •  •  or  more  •  •  • 
than  we  did  even  at  wartime  peaks. 

No  one  seriously  believes  that  Russia,  a 
backward  and  primitive  nation,  actually  can 
make  as  many  things  as  we  can  make  lu 
America,  of  course.     Not  In  totals. 

The  catch  Is  that  they  don't  even  now, 
bother  about  making  much  for  the  people's 
comfort.  They  don't,  for  example,  have  to 
produce  enough  gasoline  to  run  their  war 
planes  plus  enough  to  keep  millions  of  civil- 
ian automcbUes  running.  There  are  no 
civilian  automobiles.  They  don't  have  to 
make  clothing  lor  their  army  plus  new  cloth- 
ing for  the  civilians.  Civilians  *vlll  Just 
make  cut  with  what  they  have,  as  long  as 
war  lasts.  They  don't  even  have  to  build 
war  factories  plus  houses  for  civilians  who 
work  In  them.  They  Just  Jam  the  civilians 
Into  what  houses  are  already  built  •  •  • 
two.  three,  five  families  to  a  room. 

If  Russia  could  manufacture  only  half  as 
much,  altogether,  as  we  can.  Soviet  armies 
might  still  have  more  weapons  than  ours. 
By  Russian  standards  everything  except  the 
minimum  essentials  of  bare  existence  can 
be  used  for  war. 

The  production  power  of  the  United  States, 
used  like  that,  would  be  invincible.  No  na- 
tlon  on  earth,  and  no  combination  of  na- 
tions, could  stand  against  It. 

It  Is  not.  of  course,  going  to  be  used  like 
that.  No  one  In  Congress  or  out  expects 
that  American  standards  of  living  will  be 
lowered  to  the  Russian  level  •  •  •  un- 
less Russia  wins  a  war  against  us. 

We  do.  though,  have  to  face  the  ques- 
tion presently  of  whether  they  should  be 
reduced  a  little  •  •  •  In  the  common 
defense. 

NOT  UNTIL  AfTXR  ELECTION 

That's  what  the  President  propKises  we 
don't  talk  about  until  alter  election,  and 
what  Congress  Is  so  cautiously  talking  about 
anyway.  In  Washington  this  week. 

One-fourth  of  our  national  Income  would 
amount    to    about    SSO.OOO.OOO.OOO    a    year 

•  •  •  or  Just  about  what  the  Nation's 
defense  chiefs  believe  It  would  cost  the 
first  year  to  fight  a  major  war.  If  we  turned 
over  that  much  more  for  our  national  de- 
fense It  would  lower  our  living  standards 
approximately  25  percent  below  what  they 
are  now.  We'd  have  to  do  without  one- 
fourth  of  the  things  we  buy  now  •  •  • 
for  the  double  reason  that  we  wouldn't  have 
the  money  to  buy  them  and  they  wouldn't 
be  for  sale  anyway. 

We'd  still  have  standards  of  comfortable 
livnig    far    above    any    others    In    the    world 

•  •      •     far    above     even     those     our     own 
grandparents  ever  had. 

Seems  lUce  a  modest  price  for  survival,  at 
that. 


The  Mountain  Hat  Labored  and  Brought 
Forth  a  Mouse 


REMARKS 

Ol 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF£ENTA'n\'ES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  suppose 
we  get  back  to  the  United  States  for  a 
moment  and  tui-u  our  alteaiion  to  the 


welfare  of  that  preat  segment  of  our 
people  known  as  the  American  farmers — 
who  are  either  en.ioyin.kj  the  bentfits  of 
rural  electrification  or  begt;inij  to  have  it 
extended  to  their  homes. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  llic  Rural  Eiectnlication  Ad- 
ministration in  extending  this  service  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  has  done  more 
for  the  people  living  in  the  rural  section 
than  anything  else  that  has  ever  bc^n 
accomplished  in  all  history. 

1  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Deparimonts  which  is  really  a  report  of 
the  subcommittee  which  took  it  upon  it- 
self to  investigate  the  Rural  Electnhca- 
tion  Administration.  This  subcommit- 
tee report  reminds  us  of  the  mountain 
that  labored  and  brou-;ht  forth  a  mouse 
The  report  il.self  when  studied  and 
carefully  analyzed  thoroujihly  might  not 
be  so  bad,  but  a  pres.s  re;x)rt  based  on 
that  document  has  done  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  a  prcat  injus- 
tice that  should  be  corrected  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  shou'.d  bt^  compli- 
mented instead  of  criticized  foi  the  rea- 
son that  it  showed  such  clean  bill  of 
health  as  few  Government  agencies 
could  have  shown  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  cases  of  Impropriety  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind  uhich  were  exposed 
ly  this  investigation  we: -^  few  indeed; 
and  none  of  them  could  be  at  '  ibuted  to 
any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  In  only 
three  instances,  out  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cooperative  power  associations  that 
have  borrowed  from  the  REA— in  only 
three  instances — was  there  shown  to  be 
any  action  by  the  cooperative  personnel 
that  micht  be  termed  dishonest  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  and  in  only  one  case 
was  there  any  embt^zzlemeni — and  that 
case  was  prosecuted  as  a  result  of  the 
suRRestion.  and  insistence,  of  Secretary 
Wickard.  in  1945. 

That  was  a  case  in  which  an  individual 
in  New  Hampshire  embezzled  S 14  000  of 
money  beloncms  to  a  local  cooperative 
power  a.s.sociation.  It  was  discovered  in 
1944.  and  Mr  Wickard.  when  b.  later  be- 
came head  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  demanded  that  this  man 
be  prosecuted. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  lose 
a  dime  m  any  of  these  cases,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  power  association  in  New- 
Hampshire  was  adequately  insured 
acamst  such  a  loss.  Yet  this  case  is  be- 
ing paraded  by  the  Power  Trust  for  the 
purpose  of  di.scrediimg  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Th.s  report  discusses  nine  specific  co- 
operatives, under  the  headm«  'Adminis- 
trative difficulties."  But.  as  I  said,  in 
only  three  of  these  insunces  was  there 
any  action  by  a  cooperative  personnel 
that  mi^ht  be  termed  dishonest  in  any 
sense  of  the  word:  and  in  only  one  case 
were  funds  embezzled.  That  was  the 
New  Hampshire  case  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

Now  remember,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  l.as  made  loans 
to  1.067  borrowers  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   Remember  also,  that  in  1934  when 
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we  flrst  started  this  drive  for  rural  elec- 
tr.flcfttion.  there  were  only  743.954  farm 
bones  throuphout  the  entire  Nation 
thftt  were  enjoying  the  use  of  electric 
energy.  On  June  30  of  this  year,  there 
were  5.067.COO  el^'Ctnf^ed  farm  homes 
throughout  the  Nation— as  a  result  of 
the  maRHifictnt  work  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion had  already  discovered  the  case  of 
embezzlement  referred  to  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  had  initiated  correc- 
tive actions  before  the  committee  started 
its  alleged  study. 

I  wonder  why  the  committee  has  not 
had  printed  the  hearings  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact.  also, 
that  in  none  of  the  cases  cited  did  the 
Federal  Ciovenunent  lose  a  single  penny. 
The  officials  of  the  rural  electric  power 
associations  are  bonded,  and  even  this 
report  shows  that  whatever  loss  was  sus- 
tained in  this  single  case  of  embezzle- 
ment has  been  made  good.  I  repeat 
that  neither  the  cooperative  power  asso- 
ciation nor  the  Federal  Government  lost 
a  penny. 

Yet  we  find  an  alleged  news  article 
spread  throughout  the  country  smear- 
ing the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  misleading  the  pubhc  into 
beLeving  that  its  officials  were  guilty  of 
misconduct. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1934  we  only  had  10.9  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  of  this  country  electrified. 
As  a  rule  they  were  the  farms  right  up 
near  the  large  towns  and  cities.  Today 
we  have  about  85  percent  of  the  farm 
homes  of  this  country'  electrified,  and 
are  moving  forward  to  extend  this  serv- 
ice to  every  farm  home  that  can  be 
reached  by  the  draft  in  times  of  war  or 
by  the  tax  collector  in  times  of  peace. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  House  that 
duriD.t;  the  fiscal  year  19J0  the  P'ederal 
Government  was  repaid  about  $27,000,- 
000  in  principal,  and  paid  about  $13.- 
500,000  in  interest  on  KEA  loans.  This 
brought  the  total  repayments  since  the 
start  of  the'program  to  $244,500,000.  in- 
cluding more  than  $23,000,000  repa;d 
ahead  of  schedule — while  the  loan  pay- 
ments that  are  overdue,  more  than  30 
days,  throughout  the  entire  country, 
total  only  $763,000.  or  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  totil  amount  due. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  another  agency 
of  this  Government,  and  few  private  en- 
terprises, that  can  show  a  record  for 
efficiency  that  even  begins  to  compare 
With  that  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

I  understand  this  committee  now  pro- 
poses to  investigate  loans  for  generating 
plants  and  transmission  lines.  I  won- 
der who  is  behind  that  movement.  It 
looks  like  the  "hand  of  Esau  and  the 
voice  of  Jacob." 

The  Power  Trust  Is  doing  its  dead  level 
best  to  get  its  hands  on  the  water  power 
of  this  Nation  by  browbeating  Congress 
into  stopping  the  construction  of  these 
transmis.slon  lines.  If  they  ever  succeed. 
it  will  cost  the  American  people  untold 
billions  of  dollars  In  overcharges  for  elec- 
tricity In  the  years  to  come 

The  power  business  is  a  public  busi- 
ness. 


Electricity  Is  a  necessity  of  oxir  mod- 
ern life.  It  must  be  handled  by  a  mo- 
nopoly, since  the  overhead  expenses 
would  be  100  great  for  a  half  dozen  or 
a  dozen  conc»-rns  to  attempt  to  supply 
electricity  to  the  people  of  any  one  city. 
town,  or  community. 

Besides,  the  water  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  Is  the  greatest  wealth  In 
America  outside  of  the  soil  from  which 
we  live,  already  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  definitely  decided  in 
both  the  Ashwander  case  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Power  case. 

To  outlaw  these  transmission  lines  and 
turn  this  water  power  over  to  a  private 
monopoly,  with  enough  water  In  Its  stock 
to  float  the  Navy— including  the  Afis- 
souri — would  be  one  of  the  greatest  out- 
rages of  modern  times. 

It  must  not  happen. 

These  generating  plants  are  necessary 
to  firm  this  power  up  to  the  peak  of  the 
average  year,  or  to  supply  electricity  to 
those  communities  that  are  not  able  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  at  reasonable 
rates  in  any  other  manner. 

If  this  committee  is  going  to  let  Itself 
be  used  to  discredit  aiU'ncies.  such  as 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
which  has  rendered  such  marvelous 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  then 
the  committee  ought  to  be  alx>lished. 


The  Light  of  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SliMPSON 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Ricord  an  article  written 
by  Walter  Llppmann  and  api^earinsi 
In  his  syndicated  column,  Today  and 
Tomorrow : 

Thk  Light  or  Asia 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

On  Monday,  in  tiie  Security  Council,  8tr 
Benegal  N.  Rau.  representing  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  India,  offered.  If  he  found  enough 
■upport  In  principle  for  the  idea,  to  move  a 
resolution  dealing  with  a  settlement  In 
Korea.  The  Idea  he  presented  is  so  well 
conceived,  is  so  well  timed  In  relation  to 
the  diplomatic  situation  In  the  UN  and  to 
the  military  situation  in  Korea,  and  has 
been  put  forward  so  deftly,  that  any  gov- 
ernment had  better  think  twice  before  it 
falls  to  support  It. 

The  crujt  of  the  idea  1«  that  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  are, 
for  the  time  being,  not  only  Incapable  of 
agreeing  on  any  settlement  but  that  all  are 
In  varying  degrees  suspect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Koreans  and  the  other  peoples  of  Asia. 
The  nonpermanent  members  only — none  of 
them  great  military  powers  and  none  of  them 
imperial  powers — cannot,  said  Sir  Benegal, 
"be  accused  or  suspected  of  any  expansionist 
ambitions." 

There  la  no  serious  question  but  that  this 
Is  a  true  axprMalon  of  the  Judgment  of  Asia. 
Any  prupoaal  for  a  aeitlenu-iit  originating 
am<'ng  the  Big  Five  is  doomed  tu  fall.  It  la 
doomed  t>ecauM  th«  Big  Flv*  do  longer  dare 


td  agree  lest  they  appear  to  t>e  weak.  It  Is 
also  doomed  to  fall  because  the  suspicion  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  against  the  great  powers 
Is  BO  very  strong 

The  Indian  proposal  would  take  the  dip- 
lomatic initiative  away  from  the  great 
pf.iwers  and  give  it  to  the  small  powers,  led 
by  India.  Thus  the  propoaals  for  a  Korean 
settlement  would  be  uncontamlnated  by 
the  suspicion  of  Imperialism  and  power 
politics,  and  they  would  bear  the  Invaluable. 
Indeed  the  Indispensable,  recommendation 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Asian  thought 
and  statesmanship. 

The  Indian  artlon  is  well  timed.  The  de- 
bate in  the  Security  Council  has  reached  a 
point  where  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
understanding  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
more  to  say.  Mr.  Malik  had  made  his  speech 
half  a  dczen  times,  and  his  principal  argu- 
ments had  l)een  answered  half  a  dozen  times. 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  had  be- 
gun to  set  in  for  the  arftuments  of  IxJth 
eidcs.  Mr.  Mallks  constituents,  having 
heard  for  2  weeks  that  the  United  States 
is  the  aggressor  in  Korea,  are  soon  bound 
to  begin  to  ask  what  the  great  Soviet  Union, 
the  alleged  lover  and  defender  of  the  peace. 
is  going  to  do  about  It.  And  our  constit- 
uents all  over  the  world,  satisfied  as  they  no 
doubt  are  that  Mr.  Malik  is  mischief  bent, 
are  t>eginnlng  to  ask  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  it  except  to  make  cutting  remarks. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  when  some- 
body has  to  act.  But  for  the  Russians  as  for 
ourselves  the  only  actions  left  are  to  flght 
or  to  compromise.  If  neither  is  ready  to  fight 
and  neither  la  willing  to  offer  a  compromise, 
then  someone  else,  whose  prestige  Is  not  at 
stake,  must  Intervene. 

The  Indian  action  will  help  any  govern- 
ment which  has  the  sense  to  support  it  ac- 
tively and  cordially.  It  will  embarrass  any 
government  which  rejects  it  or  evades  it. 

For  it  will  provide  the  acid  test  In  Asia 
and  almoat  certainly  among  the  peace-lov- 
ing mniSBS  of  the  western  world  also,  of  a 
disinterested  purpose  to  achieve  a  Just  peace. 

The  Indian  proposal  is  well  timed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  military  situation.  Though  it 
is  not  as  yet  entirely  certain.  It  Is  now  prob- 
able that  the  United  Natioiu  forces  will  re- 
tain a  f(K)thold  in  Korea.  In  that  event  the 
world  will  not  be  dealing  with  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  the  reunlflcatlon  of  Korea  by 
the  North  Korean  Army.  The  campaign 
launched  on  June  25  will,  despite  all  its  suc- 
cesses, have  been  indecisive.  The  North  Ko- 
reans wUl  be  faced  with  a  long  war  unless 
there  Is  a  diplomatic  solution.  If  there 
exists  the  plan  of  a  fair  and  peaceable  settle- 
ment for  the  whole  of  Korea,  originated  and 
sponsored  by  India  and  by  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  Asia,  the  North  Koreans  will  find 
it  hard  to  explain  why  the  war  must  go  on 
and  why  all  the  cities  of  Korea  must  be 
destroyed. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  use  pre- 
tending that  we  too  have  not  the  strongest 
reasons  for  wishing  to  see  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. A  victorious  campaign  back  up  the 
peninsula,  assuming  that  the  Korean  war  can 
be  localized,  is.  of  course,  entirely  within 
our  power.  BverylxKly  knows  that.  Notxxly 
would  think  of  denying  It.  We  do  not  have 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  United  States, 
supported  by  the  British  Commonwealth.  Is 
able  to  defeat  North  Korea. 

What  we  do  have  to  prove  to  the  world  Is 
that  we  can  help  a  country  without  destroy- 
ing It.  If  we  have  to  spend  a  year  building 
up  ground  forces  In  the  beachhead  while  the 
Air  Force  demolishes  the  roads.  brldge«.  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  factories  of  all  of  Korea, 
the  victory  when  it  comes  will  Indeed  be 
Pyrrhic.  Even  If  the  operation  Is  successful, 
the  patient  will  be  dead.  We  shall  not  have 
proved  that  we  can  contain  aggression  but 
only  that  we  can  wreck  a  country  while  the 
a^ressor  is  trying  to  enslave  it.  That  Is 
not  what  we  wiali  ths  Japaneae,   the  0«r- 
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mans,  the  French,  or  anyone  else  to  think 
that  reliance  upon  collective  security  comes 
down  to. 

The  Indian  proposal  Is.  therefore,  most 
opportune  as  the  Korean  campaign  Is  tending 
to  end  in  what  might  be  a  long,  expensive, 
end  destructive  stalemate. 


Is  Russia  Ready? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
cnb.  I  include  the  followins  article  by 
Richard  Wilson  from  the  Miami  Herald 
of  August  II.  1950: 

Is  RrssiA  Rfadt'' — Spread  or  V'sirn  Statis 
A-BoMB  Stockpile  Holds  Key  to  Woelo 
Was  III 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Washington— Russia's   military   might    Is 
tig  but  it  can  be  made  a  mere  illusion  if  the 
U:iUed  States  takes  the  right  road  In  the 
r.exl  6  months. 

This  is  the  conviction  of  a  group  of  younger 
officers — a  Pentagon  brain  trust — which  has 
been  studying  the  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S  S.  R.  for  several 
years. 

It  takes  imagination  to  grasp  the  new  line 
»  ■  thinking  which  is  taking  root  among  the 
younger  officers  at  the  Pentagon.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  shed  the  concept  that  350  or  400 
atomic  bombs — which  Is  not  far  from  our 
present  supply — Is  a  large  stockpile. 

Second,  the  idea  must  be  abandoned  that 
atomic  weapons  are  costly.  They  are  the 
cheapest  form  of  destruction  known  to  man- 
kind 

Third,  the  idea  must  be  rejected  that  one 
atomic  bomb  of  the  Improved  Enlwetok  type 
Is  so  destructive  that  a  very  few  of  them  can 
achieve  victory. 

The  general  Imprssslon  on  how  the  bomb 
will  i>e  used  pictures  a  valhalla  of  devastated 
cities:  New  York.  Chicago.  Washington  in 
ruins.  This  could  certainly  happen  11  Russia 
should  decide  to  use  its  growing  supply  of 
weapons  In  one-way  missions  against  this 
Nations  Industrial  centers. 

But  military  men  are  emphasizing  more 
and  more  the  "tactical"  use  of  the  bomb 
against  troops  and  frontline  installations. 
rather  than  the  strategic  use  against  cities 
and  industrial  concentrations. 

Thus,  an  atomic  bomb  might  be  used  to 
attacit  a  30-shlp  convoy  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. Or.  it  might  be  used  merely  for  the 
destruction  of  a  bridge  which  was  of  crucial 
concentration  of  troops,  on  railway  yards, 
on  tank  and  truck  parks. 

If  the  Russians  adhere  to  their  military 
psychology  of  past  wars  that  Is  the  way 
thev  will  use  their  bombs  In  world  war  III. 
Some  doubters  still  think  the  Russians  do 
not  have  an  atomic  weapon,  citing  as  theu: 
only  evidence  one  fact  and  one  fallacy. 

The  fact  Is  that  President  Truman  referred 
only  to  an  atomic  explosion  when  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  Slates  had  detected 
atomic  particles  In  the  air  which  could  have 
come  only  from  the  U  S  8  R.  The  fallacy 
Is  that  a  country  must  be  big.  rich,  and  like 
the  United  States  In  Its  Industrial  tech- 
nology before  It  can  make  a  t>omb. 

Physicists  know,  however,  that  once 
atomic  fission  Is  discovered  the  discoverers 
know  how  to  make  a  t>omb  Physicists  also 
know  that  the  technology  of  actually  manu- 


facturlnR  bombs  does  not  require  a  tech- 
r.(ilo(?y  anywhere  ncur  the  level  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  ix)pular  Impression  to 
the  contrary. 

Therefore,  qualified  atomic  scientists  must 
assume,  as  most  of  them  do.  that  Russia 
not  only  has  an  atomic  bomb  but  a  supply 
of  them.  It  has  known  the  theoretical  se- 
cret and  technology  long  enough  to  have 
manufactured  a  supply.  The  number  15  is 
chosen  l>ecause  of  the  time  element  In- 
volved since  the  flrst  atomic  explosion  was 
detected. 

Military  planners  looking  to  the  war  of 
the  future.  3  to  5  yesu-s  hence,  must  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  Red  army  will  have  a 
formidable  supply  of  atomic  weapons.  They 
already  know  that  atomic  development  is 
given  a  higher  priority  In  Russia  than  In 
the  United  States. 

What  should  the  United  States  do  about 
it?  The  answer  Is  simple  If  the  concept 
of  the  advanced  thinkers  Is  followed.  We 
should  tatce  the  blinders  off  and  begin  a 
vast  expansion  of  the  atomic  program  on 
the  order  of  300  to  55  percent.  This  ex- 
pansion might  ultimately  provide  us  a  stock- 
pile of  15,000  atomic  weapons  rather  than 
1.000. 

We  should,  without  any  further  delay,  de- 
velop the  whole  panoply  of  weapons — atomic 
artillery  shells,  baby  bombs  (the  full-sized 
atomic  bomb  In  a  small  package),  shaped 
charges  (to  penetrate  tanks i.  atomic  guided 
mlrsiles,   atomic   fighter-bomt>ers. 

We  should  equip  Europe's  17  divisions  with 
these  new  death-dealing  weapons  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

F^arthermore.  we  should  organize  in  Europe 
p  plan  of  demolition  In  the  path  of  a  pos- 
sible Red  Army  advaiice. 

And  then  we  should  take  a  further  step 
which  requires  us  to  think  In  new  terms. 
Jfc'e  should  recognize  that  for  the  flrst  time 
^n  history  it  Is  possible  for  a  nation  to  stock- 
pile enough  bombs  so  that  even  though  the 
enemy  could  win  the  war.  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  damage  that  would  be  Inflicted  on 
him.  An  atomic  bomb  does  not  become 
obsolete. 

What  nation  would  fight  a  war  without 
a  certain   promise  of   victory? 

What  nation  would  start  a  war  knowing 
that  it  would  end  in  self-destruction? 

Would  the  Russians  move  at  all  in  Europe 
If  they  knew  that  England  and  France  each 
had  hundieds  ol  bombs  loaned  or  sold  to 
them  by  the  United  States? 

Why  dont  we  take  advantage  now  of  our 
superior  position  In  atomic  production  by 
vastly  increasing  It  and  by  supplying  the 
English  and  the  French  with  bombs?  What 
can  be  gained  by  further  secrecy  and  limi- 
tation when  the  Russleiis  already  have  the 
bomb? 

These  questions  are  still  met  by  the  famil- 
iar reply  in  Washington:  "We  must  protect 
our  atomic  know-how."  But  a  new  line  of 
thinking  is  developing  which,  if  finally  ac- 
cepted at  the  highest  level,  at  least  arouses 
the  hope  that  the  atomic  strength  of  a  de- 
fender can  be  made  so  great  that  no  aggressor 
wUl  start  a  general  war. 


Private  Enterprise  Collects  Federal  Taxes 
Without  Cost  to  the  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE* 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.      McDONOUGH.     Mr.      Speaker, 
actual  costs  of  many  phases  of  go\  ern- 


mcnt  today  are  hidden  In  .'^ervlci^s  ren- 
dered the  Government  throuKh  private 
enterprise  and  at  the  expense  of  private 
enterprise. 

These  costs  represent  the  time  con- 
sumed in  collection  and  the  paper  work 
involved  in  withholding  taxes,  sociil- 
secunty  funds,  and  savings-bond  sales. 
One  f.rm  for  example.  Chrysler  Corp  . 
recently  released  statistics  showing  th;it 
durln-.;  1949  Chrj'sler  prepared  and  filed 
255.000  separate  tax  forms  and  returns. 
Paper  work  in  connection  with  taxes  cost 
the  corporation  $500 .C  CO  a  year.  Also 
Chrysler  coUecied  in  1949  more  than 
$20.bc0.C00  in  income  -.vithholding  and 
old-aee  taxe.s.  From  July  1941  to  June 
30.  1950.  it  sold  through  its  own  siaff 
and  piocessed  6.1fil,379  bonds  having  a 
maturity  value  of  $201,754,575 

Sometime  ago  I  recognized  the  burden 
placed  on  private  enterprise  which  is  re- 
quired to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  making  tax  collections,  and 
I  introduced  H.  R.  5230  to  pi-ovide  a  rea- 
sonable reimbursement  to  firms  for  the 
expenses  they  incurred  in  s'uch  collec- 
tions. 

Since  expenses  of  firms  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  are  reflected  in  higher 
cc^ts  of  production  and  of  necessity 
passed  on  to  the  public  in  retail  pricing, 
no  loss  to  the  pu'jlic  and  to  the  Ux- 
payer  would  result  if  the  Government  as- 
sumed at  least  part  of  its  riphtful  obli- 
gation for  the  cost  of  tax  collections, 
and  the  American  people  would  then 
know  the  actual  cost  of  this  function  of 
Government  which  is  now  hidden  and 
not  calculated  in  Government  expendi- 
tures. 

In  these  days  of  fanta.stic  bud^rts  and 
fabulous  spendinc.  it  is  hich  time  that 
we  cease  ignoring  costs  and  examine  our 
whole  domestic  budaet  wilh  a  view  of 
charging  all  actual  and  nccps.sary  ex- 
penses to  the  Government  and  to  elim- 
inating all  wasteful  f.nd  nonessential 
spending 

The  followinp  is  a  copy  of  H  R  5230 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  receive  tlie 
attention  of  this  Conpress.  In  the  face 
of  increased  corporation  taxes  and  many 
other  expenses,  it  would  appear  only  fair 
to  give  consideration  to  relief  for  private 
entprpri.se  from  the  burden  it  must  as- 
sume in  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the 
Government. 

H   R    5230 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  C  xle 
to    provide    compensation    for    employers 
required  to  withhold  Income  tax  at  source 
on  the  wages  of  erfiployees 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  9  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re- 
lating  to   the   collection   of   Income    tax    at 
source  on  wages)  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing at   the  end  thereof  the   following   new 
section: 

"Sec  1628.  Compensation  to  Employers  for 
Withholding, 
"(a)  Compensation  granted  The  Com- 
missioner shaU.  not  leas  frequently  than  once 
a  year,  compensate  each  employer  (other 
than  a  governmental  employer)  for  the  ac-  * 
tual  cost  to  the  employer  of  deducting  and 
Withholding  a  .tax  at  source  on  the  wages 
of  his  employees,  as  required  by  thU  sub- 
chapter. 

'■(b)  Claim  required:  No  compensation 
shall  be  granted  under  this  section  to  any 
eraplover  for  any  perl.od  unlMS  rtaim  there- 
lor   is    made    and   filed    in    aceordaaf*   wan 
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mjulntlon*  pre*crlb«l  by  the  Commissioner 
with  tb«  approval  of  the  Secnmuy. 

"(c»  Limit  on  compenaatlon :  Th«  amount 
of  compenaatlon  under  thU  aecUon  to  any 
•mployer  for  any  period  shaU  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  aggregnte  amount  lawtully 
deducted  and  withheld  by  the  employer  un- 
der thU  »ub<-hapter  during  euch  period. 

"(dl  Proof  of  cc«t:  CompenaaUon  ahall 
be  fp-ant«d  under  ibto  aecUon  for  any  pe- 
riod only  If  the  empkoytr  eaiabUshea  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  tn  accord- 
ance with  regulation*  prercrlbed  by  the  Com- 
lulasloner  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  actual  cost  to  the  employer  for 
»uch  period  of  deducting  and  withholding 
tax  under  this  subchapter. 

••(e»  Relation  to  mcome  tax:  For  the  pur- 
poaea  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1— 

"ID  c<;mpenaatlon  granted  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  Incon-e;  but 

"(2>  to  the  extent  that  compensation  Is 
granted  under  this  section  tr.r  sny  cc?t.  such 
ecat  shall  not  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  any  taxable  year. 

•(f)   OoTernmental  employer  defined:    As 

jd  In  this  section,  the  term  •grvernment.il 

Bjxloyer'    means   the    United   Stales,    cr    a 

State.  Territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  of 
the  fcregolng." 

Sic.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  thU  act  shall  apply  only  with 
resjiect  to  cosu  Incurred  on  or  alter  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 


QuotativiiS  on  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  sr.!ITII  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 
Some  QtJOTATicMS  on  KoaxA — What  Cub 
IffApy  Said,  Bsoas  and  Arm 

(Compiled  by  Richard  Spong) 

Given  4  or  5  months  more  tralnluK.  Ameri- 
can ^ound  troops  throughout  the  world  will 
be  able  to  Uke  on  ariybody.  any  time.  any- 
where—Gen. J.  Lawton  CoUlns.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  November  3.  1949. 

The  reduced  budret  of  •13.546.000.000  for 
the  armed  services  offers  an  adequacy  of  de- 
fense for  any  situation  that  may  arise  in 
the  next  2  years — Defense  Secretary  John- 
son. January  10.  1960. 

IX  South  Korea  were  Invaded,  our  attitude 
would  be  that  South- Korea  would  be  able  to 
raalst — 6«cretary  of  State  Acheson,  January 
12. 

The  defenses  of  the  United  States  arc  In 
better  shape  than  they  have  ever  been  when 
the  country  was  not  at  war — President  Tru- 
man, March  3. 

The  fliv'allon  Is  now  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
In  the  first  half  of  1»4« — President  Truman. 
May  4 

The  iMUlc  reason  I  have  for  concluding  that 
there  will  not  be  a  war  soon  Is  t>ecause  of  the 
chanced  nature  ol  war — General  UacArthur, 
II  ly  26. 

The  world  la  closer  to  peace  now  thjui  It 
baa  been  In  the  last  5  yeara— Prasldent  Tru- 
man, June  1. 

A3  you  establish  here  a  wholesome  society 
of  steadily  rxnandlng  wcll-bemg,  you  will 
act  up  a  peacelul  Influence  whk:h  will  dlsln- 
tapfti*  the  hold  of  Soviet  communt*m  on 
fMV  Callows  to  tiie  north  und  irrealsui^iy  draw 


them  Into  tmlty  with  you  .--John  Foster 
Dulles  to  Korean  Assembly.  June  19. 

If  we  can  hold  for  a  month,  the  worst  will 
be  over— Gen.  Chung  I.  Kwun.  South  Korean 
chief  of  staff.  June  38. 

The  morale  of  North  Korean  troops  Is  re- 
ported deteriorating  under  the  continued 
prewure  of  United  States  sir  attacks — Mac- 
Arthur  headquarters.  July  11. 

The  enemy  hn<^  had  his  great  chance  but 
failed  to  exploit  It— General  M;icArthur. 
July  30. 

We  aren't  going  to  give  up  one  more  Inch. 
We  are  going  to  stand  and  fight.  There  U  no 
thought  In  the  minds  of  anybody  In  this 
army  that  there  Is  a  chance — even  If  we  were 
so  disposed — that  there  could  possibly  t)e  a 
Dunkerque — Gen.  Walton  H.  Walker.  July  29. 

We  had  hell  kicked  out  of  us  this  morn- 
ing—General Walker,  July  31. 


UniTersal  Military  Trailing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

KCN.  E.  C.  GATKIzNCS 

or  AIK^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ELPR-SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Awjust  17.  1950 

Mr.  GAIHIKOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced, I  incluile  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  Fress-Scimitar: 

UNi'.msAt  MiLiTAaT  Ta-UNiNO 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  of  VJ-day,  we 
face  this  grim  fact: 

All-out  war  niiiy  come  again  to  us.  any  day. 

And  we  are  lun  prepared  for  It.  For  we 
have  neither  the  trained  men  nor  the  proper 
•qulpment  to  dot  end  ourselves. 

Tbeae  deficiencies  can  be  remedied.  If  we 
have  time.    We  pray  that  we  will. 

Meanwhile,  we  mu.;t  pay  the  price  of  our 
shoxt-slghtedness.  It  Is  a  high  price,  too. 
Lives  are  being  sacrificed  In  Korea.  Lives 
which  might  have  been  saved  had  our  trcopa 
fc;  en  better  trained  and  better  equipped— 
and  If  we  had  had  enough  trained  men 
to  do  the  Job  oiu  troops  have  been  called 
upon  to  do. 

This  emergency  has  demonstrated  that 
there  la  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  sound 
system  of  unlvcrral  military  training.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  build  up  a  reservoir  of 
trained  maupowei  of  sufficient  size  to  de- 
fend the  Nation  against  attack. 

Russia  ha.    2,90J,000  men  In  her  army. 

The  United  Slates  hns  591,700.  and  hopes 
to  Increase  that  toUl  to  a  million  within  a 
few  n.oaths.  But  more  months  of  training 
will  l>e  required  before  the  new  recruits  are 
prepared  to  take  the  field  against  troops  as 
well  trained  as  the  Russians,  or  even  many 
of  the  Soviet  satellite  troops,  are  known 
to  be. 

Until  this  new  army  Is  built  up.  largely 
from  green  draftees,  and  Is  ready  to  fight, 
this  country  will  la  in  grave  danger. 

We  would  not  be  In  this  position  If  uni- 
versal military  training  had  been  enacted  In 
1946  when  President  Truman.  General  Mar- 
shall. Governor  Dewey.  General  Xlaenhower. 
General  Mac  Arthur,  and  many  other  national 
leaders  asked  for  such  a  la\v 

The  plan  provided  for  training  850.000  men 
each  year.  Th«t  would  have  given  us  trained 
Raaervea  of  t>etween  three  and  four  million 
man.  If  we  had  had  that  kind  o(  force  last 
June  the  Soviet  probably  would  not  have 
launched  Its  campaign  of  aggression. 

Britain  is  In  much  better  shape  than  we 
are  In  this  respect. 

The  British  have  a  combination  selective 
•ervtce  and  universal  military  training  sys- 
tem.    Under  It.  a  million  Brlions  have  re- 


ceived training  under  actoal  aerrlce  condi- 
tions since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

All  qualified  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  26  must  serve  18  months  In  ore  of  the 
three  flehtlOK  services  ThU  period  of  full- 
time  service  Is  followed  bv  3  years  of  part- 
time  service  in  the  territorial  army,  similar 
to  our  National  Guard.  By  1954  the  BritUh 
Territorial  Army  will  consist  of  600  COO  men 
who  have  had  regular  army  service,  moat 
of  It  overseas.  Th«y  also  will  have  a  million 
and  a  half  trained  men  In  reserve. 

The  legUlnilnn  the  American  Legion  cur- 
rently is  sponsoring  calls  for  8  months'  ba^le 
military  Inalruclion.  Alter  that  the  trainees 
would  be  granted  several  options.  Including 
National  Guard  service,  to  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  a  required  years  tralr.lng  We 
are  far  from  satisfied  that  thU  plan  would 
produce  the  needed  retulu.  But  it  la  belter 
than  having  no  training  system  at  all. 

In  war.  training,  discipline,  and  equipment 
are  decisive. 

The  penslty  for  being  second  best  Is  sur- 
render or  death. 

Our  boyt,  In  Korea  have  been  outnumbered. 
Tliey've  also  been  up  against  an  enemy  better 
trained  and  better  equipped. 

Wban  a  soldier  turns  tall  and  rims  he  lant 
XMoeasarily  a  coward.  It's  usuafiy  a  case  of 
confusion,  because  he  hasn  t  been  taught 
what  to  do  Inslluctlvely  In  a  crisis.  That  la 
a  result  of  lack  of  training  and  poor  dis- 
cipline. 

The  well-tmlned  soldier  knows  that  the 
best  defense  Is  a  strong  offensive.  In  which 
c\ery  man  plays  his  part.  He  knows  that  a 
break  In  the  line  Invites  dlMSter  both  for 
h'mself  and  his  comrades.  Moreover,  he  is 
confident  the  other  members  cf  his  unit  will 
not  look  back.  That  Is  the  difference  be- 
twren  an  army  and  a  mob. 

Every  American  must  share  responsibility 
for  the  disasters  In  Korea,  because  the  men 
we've  sent  there  haven't  had  the  training, 
the  equipment,  or  the  numbers  to  do  their 
Job, 

We  should  sdopt  a  universal  military  traln- 
Ine  Bv^tem  promptly,  so  that  this  can  never 
happen  again. 


Sl:ool  a  Few 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  BEN  H.  GUILL 

or  TtXAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRrSENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  GUILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ke..crd.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Borger  (Tex.)  News-Herald: 

Shoot  a  Prw 

Alihough  the  situation  In  Korea  la  ^tave. 
our  greatest  danger  la  right  here  at  home. 

Too  long  we  have  listened  to  those  who 
have  told  us  that  capitalism  could  live  aide 
by  side  with  communism:  that  Chinese  oom- 
Diunism  was  of  a  different  and  belter  brand 
than  Kusslan  conmiunlam;  that  we.  Instead 
of  Russia,  are  the  warmongers:  and  Uiat  we 
should  soft-pedal  our  criticism  of  commu- 
nism because  Rusaia  was  our  ally  In  World 
War  II. 

Ruasla  was  not  our  aUy  In  World  War  II. 
Russians  did  nothing  for  ua  In  World  War  II 
that  could  poaalbly  offaet  the  hana  ihey  did 
our  national-defense  effort  up  until  the  very 
minute  that  they  became  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Germany.  We  all  remember  how  they 
sided  with  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  regime  m 
trying  to  keep  our  Nation  weak  up  until 
those   two  evil  persona.  6calla  and  Hit i jr. 
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to  be  friends  when  Hitler  betrayed 
Stalin  by  attacking  Rusi^ia. 

June  23,  1941,  when  Germany  invaded 
Russia.  Stalin's  communistic  party  In  the 
United  States  made  an  abrupt  chcuge  from 
pro-Nazi  and  anti-American  to  anti-Nazi  and 
everything  to  aave  dear  old  Russia. 

SiX  months  later,  when  we  entered  the 
war.  Rtusla  was  fighting  for  Its  very  exist- 
ence, and  was  practically  a  defeated  nntion. 
We  became  their  ally  and  proceeded  to  de- 
fend HVMla  ai^alnst  Germany.  All  Russia 
did  waa  to  fight  for  her  existence  and  accept 
billions  of  dollars  of  war  material  from  us. 
giving  us  In  return  only  Insults  and  obvious 
contempt.  Yes;  we  were  their  ally,  but  they 
were  not  In  any  sense  of  the  world  at  any 
time  our  ally. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  buslneaa  as 
usual  In  our  own  Nation,  fared  again  with 
wartime  controls.  That  of  lu  very  natu-e 
places  us  under  what  we  can  only  hope  must 
be  a  temporary  form  of  dictatorship.  It  can 
be  good,  temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  war.  11  we  Immediately  an<  vigor- 
cusiy  set  our  house  In  order  so  that  we  may 
win  this  world  war  III. 

LEADnSHir  NEkDED 
It  la  a  time  that  calls  for  courageom  lead- 
ership. We  need  national  leadership  that 
Will  do  what  should  be  done  to  win  this  war 
regardless  of  political  considerations.  This 
raeans  that  we  need  men  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  make  all  CommunlsU  and  fellow  trav- 
elers within  our  own  country  Incapable  of 
doing  us  further  harm. 

Now  Is  no  time  to  have  one  eye  on  Korea 
and  the  other  eye  on  the  November  elections. 
If  our  present  leade:ship  duplays  the  sort  of 
courtge  and  lntelli<,enl  action  that  loyal 
Americans  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect  at  this  criti- 
cal hour,  these  gentlemen  need  not  fear  the 
p  pular  VGlce  of  the  people  vhen  reduced  to 
ballot  form  at  our  regular  elections. 

There  is  no  need  trying  to  hide  lacts  and 
avoid  honest  self -criticism  at  this  time  when 
r.e  must  put  our  house  In  ordei . 

Only  the  strong  will  survive  this  war  and 
we  as  a  nation  of  people  must  be  the  stronger. 
The  facts  are  that  our  Nation  today  is  un- 
der a  continuation  of  the  leadership  that  won 
victory  in  World  War  II  only  to  display  ex- 
ceedingly poor  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
preserving  world  peace  'vhlch  should  have 
been  the  fru'lts  of  ..hat  victory.  In  oiher 
words  we  lost  the  fruits  of  the  victory  be- 
cause our  leadership  proved  unequal  to  the 
situation,  whether  we  like  to  admit  this  fact 
or  not. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
during  ihe  last  war  and  since  the  last  war  by 
prominent  Americans,  over  the  rad.o.  in  our 
national  magazines,  and  in  our  newspapers, 
giving  adequate  and  fair  warning  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  us  If  we  permitted  Russia 
to  continue,  as  we  have  permitted  Russia  to 
continue,  to  force  democracy  into  one  con- 
stant retreat,  our  leaders  have  permitted 
communism  to  become  a  definite  threat  to 
our  very  existence. 

Too  many  people  In  our  country  have  es- 
poused the  cause  of  communism  and  have 
directly  and  Indlrectl''  shielded  communiira 
and  Us  fellow  uavelers.  Otherwise,  why 
would  It  be  so  difficult  for  us  to  convict  those 
whom  we  hare  placed  on  trial  because  cf 
thlncs  they  hare  done  or  said  that  strongly 
cor.demn  them  In  the  eyes  of  decent  and 
loval  American  citizens? 

Americans  are  an  intelligent  people. 
They  also  love  peace.  Charity,  faith,  and 
hope  are  their  constant  companions.  This. 
un'ort'inately.  has  left  them  open  to  the 
naofet  Ixrutal  conspiracy  ever  designed  by  the 
mind  of  man.  and  that  Is  the  conspiracy  of 
communism  with  Its  goal  to  enalave  all  peo- 
ple. 

Perhaps  thla  wUl  explain  why  Martin  Dlea 
and  ot^-ers,  who  as  meml)ers  of  the  Un-Amer- 
ican  Aclivl-.       '"  'ee  have  worked  hard 

to   expose   ».    In   our   Government 


and  in  our  Nation,  have  rret  with  such  strong 
and  bitter  rebirffi  from  people  who  should 
have  known  better  but  who  no  doubt  were 
belnp  guided  more  by  the  nobler  Instincts  cf 
their  hearts  than  by  cold  reasoning  baaed  on 
th'  reflections  of  current  events. 

It  will  do  us  very  little  good  to  aacrl&ce 
our  men  overseas,  as  we  are  now  dnlng  In 
Korea.  If  we  continue  to  permit  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  right  here  at  home  to  do 
their  evil  work. 

If  we  would  Isolate  all  known  Commimlsts 
either  on  some  l.t'and  or  In  some  camp  re- 
mote from  civilization,  we  would  prcbably 
save  the  Uvea  of  thousands  of  our  men  and 
boys  who  otherwise  would  die  In  combat  with 
Russians  and  Russian  slaves. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  these  people 
be  mistreated,  although  It  would  be  quite 
proper  to  shoot  a  few  of  them  when  found 
guilty  of  treason.  The  main  thing  Is  to 
put  them  where  they  cannot  do  us  any 
further  harm. 

It  will  be  bad  enough  for  them  to  con- 
sume the  food  and  other  essentials  so  vi- 
tally needed  by  loyal  Americans  making 
every  possible  sacndce  to  defend  our  way 
of  life. 

This  might  leave  the  fellow  travelers  out 
In  the  open  but  with  the  known  Communists 
locked  up.  it  would  not  be  quite  so  hard 
for  the  FBI  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  fellcw 
travelers.  Then,  whenever  a  fellow  trav- 
eler should  expose  himself  as  an  enemy 
working  against  our  war  effort,  we  could 
provide  him  with  comfortable  living  quar- 
ters with  the  rest  of  his  Communist  friends 
in  their  isolated  retreat  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  world. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  needed 
men  In  political  office  who  would  put  duty 
to  their  country  first,  second,  and  last,  it 
Is  now.  Politicians  and  lesser  politicians 
can  go  their  way  but  when  the  chips  are 
down  the  people  will  vote  for  the  man  and 
men  who  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
win  this  war  and  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
respect  us  forever. 

UNTIL  WI  KNOW 

Isn't  It  bad  enough  that  our  weakness 
Is  obvious  to  all  the  world  in  the  deieats 
we  are  now  suflering  in  Korea,  thanks  to 
the  neglect  of  our  military  and  diplomatic 
departments  that  failed  to  properly  prepare 
for  such  a  grave  emergency? 

Must  we  continue  to  leave  ourselves  open 
to  further  deieats  through  neglect  en  the 
home  front  where  the  agents  of  communism 
constitute  an  element  of  danger  even  great- 
er than  the  possible  loss  of  every  man  new 
in  Korea  which  now  confronts  us? 

Decent  and  loyal  Americans  look  to  their 
lepidershlp  for  total  preparedness. 

We  must,  as  quickly  as  possible,  place  our 
Nation  on  a  total-war  footing  and  v.e  must 
slay  on  a  basis  of  total  preparedness  for 
war  until  such  time  as  we  know  that  the 
enemy  is  totally  disarmed  and  made  harm- 
less to  cause  further  suffering  thrcushout 
the  world. 

We  cannot  aarain  demobilize  until  we  know 
that  Russia  will  keep  the  peace. 


Servicei  cf  V.o:\.  J.  Harilin  Pe'e-son, 
of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

cr  .-CVTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \T:S 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives IS  voluntai-ily  retiring  this 


year  who  v..ll  be  mi^'^d  by  evcryotie.  I 
rcl>  r  lo  ihe  ccnial,  lovable.  di>t!n  ui^Iied 
eenUcmun  l;om  Fioricia.  the  I-ioiiariiUle 
J.  Hakdin  Petetscv.  In  my  14  ye.\rs  hcie. 
I  can  think  of  no  Membe:  \  : .  };a-  mc:  e 
fnend.s  or  who  has  wo;v.  vi  :...;ufr  or 
more  e.Tectively, 

It  wss  my  pri^ilepe  lo  bt^ome  fairly 
v.-ell  acquainted  with  Mr.  PtriRso?!  dur- 
ing my  first  term,  when  in  the  summer 
ol  1933  we  both  served  on  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  lor  the  Investigfttton  of 
Phosphate  Re.«)urce.s.  I  found  him  then 
to  be  industrious,  sincere,  pleasant,  fair, 
and  honest.  Those  are  attributes  which 
are  priced  in  any  proup  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  Hou.se  of  Reprc.^nta- 
tives.  Years  of  association  have  only  in- 
crea.«ied  the  degree  In  winch  I  would 
ascribe'  them  to  the  tienileman  Irom 
Florida. 

I  also  saw  him  in  aciicn  at  close  ranue 
some  years  later,  w  hen  he  brouEht  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Lands  to  South  Dakota  to  consider  some 
questions  of  pecul.ar  mierei.t  to  our 
State.  He  gave  every  witness  who  ap- 
peared the  most  courteous  of  treatment 
and  many  p>eople  were  impressed  by  the 
interpretation  which  his  conduct  gave 
to  the  dignity  and  character  of  a  co.'ii- 
mjttee  of  the  Conpress. 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  we 
have  all  again  had  occasion  to  witness  his 
great  industry  and  generous  plvmg  of 
time  to  the  flood  of  b.lls  on  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  I  have  the  opin- 
ion that  this  committee  under  hL'i  lead- 
ership has  cons.dered  and  acted  upon  a 
great.er  number  of  bills  than  any  similar 
committee  in  the  history  of  the  House. 
'"Pete"  has  done  a  great  job  he  has 
earned  his  reuremeni.  We  all  hope  he 
lives  many,  many  years  to  enjoy  it  and 
to  return  once  in  a  while  to  visit  old 
scenes  and  old  friends  on  Capitol  iiiil. 


Hon.  John  E.  RanLin,  of  Mlsiujippi.  and 
the  House  Un-American  Activitiei  Com- 
ml.tee — Great  Credit  Due  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi^E.sT.^TlVLS 
Thursday.  August  17.  1350 

Mr.     SMITH     cf     Wisconsin,       Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  m- 
i-emarks  an  article  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown  v.hich  recalls  the  gallant   fi*;ht 
by  our  colleague.   Hon.   John   R»nk:x 
for  the  estal;Ii£hraent  of  the  old  D.^^^ 
committee   to   be   a   permanent    House 
committee,  under  the  name  of  the  House 
Un-American      Activities      Committee. 
The  value  of  the  committee  to  this  coun- 
try cannot  l>e  judged  now.     It  is  safe 
to  say.  however,  that  it  is  the  one  com- 
m.ittee  which  has  brought  to  ■id  rneat 
one  Alger  Hiss.    Others  of  his  t:  pe  are 
Btill  at  laree  but  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  MiMtoalppl  IMr.  Rakkix]  whose 
persistent  effort  forced  a  change  in  the 
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rules  on  the  opoHxit  d»7  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Coxxtcnm.  I  diaU  never  iovKet  his 
fight  HiS  victory  will  always  be  a  mon- 
ument to  him  while  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

POUTICAt    PAIUM 

(By  Oorge  Rothiren  Brown) 
Bam  FxksCBCO.  Atijust  15— On  January  S. 
1945  the  Ho\i«e  of  BeprecentatlTw  m«de  a 
^fCUioa  Qpoa  vhlcb  the  fate  of  thli  country 
mpMMHrt.  altlKMifh  perhup*  tf%  realized  then 
tbe   «t«nt    to   which    this    was    true. 

On  that  iftteful  day.  OTer  tbe  proteata  cf 
nooaarelt  s  stooges  in  the  I>raocrallc  leader- 
•lUp.  the  Uti-American  Acnvr.ie*  Conimiuee 
was  establiahed  as  one  of  the  (tandiug  com- 
mltteas  of  the  House  with  full  pom-ers  to  male 
InTtattgations  Into  tbe  Communist  conspir- 
acy and  to  fornaulate  and  report  proposed  leg- 
Mation  to  deal  with  It. 

ThU  funetkn  It  la  now  txwcUlng.  and  the 
Red  peril  U  being  dealt  with. 

The  old  D'e*  committee  uas  expirii:^. 
WlMA  the  usual  routuse  motion  was  made  uu 
tlM  opanlns  day  ol  the  Seveniy-nUith  Con- 
graaa  to  adc^l  the  ruies  o:  the  prc.ious 
CxwgRas.  Beprescnutlve  FUnkiv  (Dt-mo- 
crat).  of  Mlstlaalppt.  offered  an  amendment 
to  create  the  present  Un-American  ActlvuKs 
Committee 

Caught  off  guard  the  Democratic  leaders 
KtTOTC  talnly  to  prevent  lu  adoption. 

RaMKiM  chacsed  that  if  It  were  deleeted  a 
^BSt  amiutit  of  evlfdance  gathered  by  the 
Dies  commlitea  over  a  7-year  period,  would 
be  destroyed. 

We  now  understand  what  a  national 
calamity  that  would  ht^e  been. 

A  coalition  of  Republlff«n»  and  Southern 
Democrats  forced  the  adoption  of  the  R«n- 
kln  motion.  306  to  186. 

Mm  wc  lo<>k  bijck  we  realize  that  no  more 
Unportant  vote  than  this  has  been  taken  in 
Congress  lor  many  years. 

U  tl\»  comff'ttee  Investigating  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  had  died  that  day.  and 
no  suoceaaor  had  been  created.  Alger  Hiss 
would  not  have  been  exposed.  Indicted,  tried 
and  convicted. 

We  would  be  at  war  with  Soviet  Ruas«a — as 
actually  we  are^wlth  a  fifth  column  of  trai- 
tors In  our  midst,  whcpe  treason  has  neither 
been  suspected  nor  laid  bare. 

The  top  CommunUt  leaders  who  have  been 
put  on  trial  in  New  York,  and  for  whom 
the  jails  are  opening  their  doors.  woi:ld  •siiJl 
be  at  liberty,  free  to  carry  out  their  piois 
against  tha  aecvirlty  oi  this  Rr 

"There  is  a  irorld-wlde  co    -.  '  Rop- 

raeentatlve  Cox  of  Georgia,  told  the  H"u  i  — 
"Thare  la  a  campaign  againat  constttuuoual 
government  going  on  all  over  the  world. 

"The  people  who  are  eJiglneerlng  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  furtherance  of  this  cam- 
paUn  are  the  people  who  are  most  often  de- 
nouncing the  work  of  the  Die?  committee.' 

Among  the  186  Boiue  Members  who  voted 
to  end  the  Investigation  cf  the  Communist 
menace  In  this  country,  on  that  eventful  day. 
were  some  wiio  were  )ust  too  plain  dumb  and 
fuacy-mindcd  to  realize  tl^e  gravity  of  wiiat 
they  were  doing. 

But  Vrro  MAacASfTotno  knew  what  he  was 
tMag  all  right,  and  you  m;^y  lay  to  that. 

Bome  there  we-e  who  realized  that  If  the 
Die*  Commlttea  passed  out  of  existence  the 
Department  of  Jiutlce  would  ralae  no  hand 
to  expose  th.«t  cplea  of  the  Kremlin,  and  their 
traitorous  American  pawns. 

They  were  right.  It  waa  not  tbe  Attorney 
General,  but  members  cf  the  Un-Amerlcun 
Activities  Commlttae.  wtio  relentlessly  pur- 
sued and  finally  brought  Alger  Blaa  to  Jus- 
tice. 

There  is  a  significant  connection  between 
that  fateftU  vut«  in  the  House  and  tht  sen- 
atorial contest  In  CtdlfcrnU 
^^Ona  of  tbe  mambars  of  tha  committee  who 
^Mg^  releutieaaiy  aftar  Blaa  until  they  gut 
wW  goods  on  him.  ptunpkln  papers  and  ail. 


Is  the  Republican  candidate.  Representative 
Rkharo  M.  Nixcn 

The  CoNoaaaeioNAi.  Record,  first  session. 
Seventy-ninth  Congresa.  January  8.  1M5. 
ihowi  that  on  that  date  the  former  mnvlo 
star  who  l.s  running  against  him  lor  the  Sen- 
ate. Representative  Hn-U*  Oahacan  Doitolas, 
voted  to  kill  the  Un-Ametican  Actlvltlea 
Cf^mmlttee. 

"hat  thla  was  by  no  mere  accident  is 
further  shown  by  he  fact  that  subsequently 
ahe  has  consistently  voted  to  deny  funds 
to  this  committee  which  enable  It  to  carry 
on  its  exposure  of  the  Kremlin's  conspiracy 
against  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  form  of  govornment. 

I  all  the  10  States  whose  politics'  situa- 
tions have  been  surveyed  by  this  reixsrtcr 
for  the  past  month,  the  people  are  making 
the  Communist  men.<»ce — and  especially  sub- 
version, actual  or  .suspected,  within  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Washlmton— a  paramount  Issue. 

They  see  it  cloeely  conneclad  with  the  war 
in  Korea. 

In  California  where  the  line  ;_.  so  «hnrp!y 
drawn,  it  may  be  'he  dciernilnlng  factor  In 
the  senatorial  campaign. 


Questions  the  President  Should  Answer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

07  iti  iNcrs 
IN  THE  HOUSfc;  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  AtiQiist  17.  1950 

Mr.  ALLEN  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
li»"luding  an  unusual,  sincere  letter  from 
a  youn?  wife  from  my  horn**  town 

Shr  has  asked  me  many  questions 
which  only  the  Democrat'c  Party  can 
cn3v.er  becau<^e  the  Democratic  Farty  is 
In  control  of  all  three  branches  of  our 
Government. 

As  a  Member  of  ConKress  I  have  pa- 
tiently waited  for  Fre.sident  Truman  to 
tell  the  people  his  plans,  his  policy.  This 
he  has  not  done;  the  people  remain  in 
the  dark.  I  deeply  recret  that  it  will  be 
neces.'^ary  to  write  this  young  lady  that 
I  cannot  answer  her  questions  until  the 
Chief  Executive  informs  Congress  of  his 
pian.s. 

Calkna,   iLt.,  August   14,   1950. 
Hen.  Lzo  AiJ.iN. 

House  of  Represmtativea. 

Wash.irigton,   D.   C. 

Dkai  Six:  My  husband,  home  for  a  brief 
fotir  and  a  half  years  after  3  years  service  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  is  again  being  furced  Into 
active  service.  The  Marine  Corps  Issues  a 
kUunt  command,  my  husband  and  thou- 
sands of  otiier  men  are  forced  to  leave  their 
iMmilies.  Jobs,  everything  they  hold  dear, 
wt'.huut  being  told  even  one  simple  fact  as  to 
their  Juiure. 

Therefore,  you.  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  one  of  the  men  >fcho  pns-es  the  laws 
which  govern  and  rule  otir  coiuilry,  are  btlng 
a.^ked  to  give  me  thcsa  facts. 

Plrst.  I  wish  to  know  how  long  the  Gov- 
ernment can  force  my  husbund  to  remain  In 
service?  If  there  is  no  world  war  III  alter 
the  Korean  conflict  is  settled,  can  my  hus- 
band be  forced  to  remain  In  service  for  years 
waiting  for  a  war? 

Secondly,  my  husband  Is  a  veteran,  he  Is 
28  years  of  age.  has  a  family  and  Is  trying 
to  buy  a  home,  whereas  there  are  millions 
of  man  in  thla  country  single  and  married 
who  anjoy  all  liberties  ol  this  country,  but 
havs  never  served  a  day  in  the  armed  seiv- 
Ices.   Will  there  be  some  form  of  replacement. 


•o  that  as  time  paaaes  thaaa  m*n  being  called 
on  now  can  expect  to  be  releaaed? 

Third,  will  my  husband  and  other  Amer- 
ican men  be  sent  to  nnht  In  every  foreign 
country  that  a  shot  U  fired?  Most  Americans 
do  not  object  to  fighting  and  dying  to  pro- 
tect their  own  country,  but  the  American 
people  are  greatly  concerned  and  outraged 
that  American  men  be  forced  to  flgh;  and 
die  for  other  countries-anyone  of  whom 
would  sUb  us  In  the  back  were  the  oppor- 
tunity presented. 

Therefore.  wUl  you  please.  If  possible,  re- 
lieve some  of  the  heartache  and  ten.slon  going 
on  In  the  minds  and  hearts  ol  millions  cf 
Americans  by  telling  people  a  few  facts.  The 
m;»jorlty  of  people  are  kept  In  Ignorance— 
that  is  why  there  U  so  much  lear  today.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  a  free  people — tiiese  days 
that  Is  quite  difficult  to  keep  bellevlns;. 

Last,  explain  to  me  the  laws  and  ftinc- 
tions  of  tee  Reserve  Corps  of  the  various 
services.  My  husband  Joined  against  my 
wishes — he'll  never  Join  any  military  orean- 
l7atlon  a^'aln— neither  will  a  larce  majority 
of  the  men  a  ho  have  lieen  caught  in  this 
trap. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude  or  In  any  way 
criticize  my  Government  or  Its  lawmakers — 
I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  due  to  my 
Government  and  these  lawmakers.  I  only 
wish  to  understand  these  things  th.it  I  have 
asked  you.  If  you  cculd  and  '"culd  explain 
some  facts  to  me  my  heart  and  mtnd  would 
b"  prpfltly  relieved  when  my  htxsband  has  to 
leave  me. 

Sincerely. 

LaVonni  (ScHLncHTra)    Davenpo«t. 


The  Postal  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!ARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CCNNECTT^UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-OVES 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
the  pas-sat?  of  H.  R.  8195  because  I  felt 
that  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Post- 
ma.ster  General  in  issuing  the  curtail- 
ment order  was  unnecessary  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
ptople. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  more  valid  means 
of  economy  were  available  to  the  admin- 
I'-tration.  Inde«M.  had  the  recommen- 
datioas  of  the  Hoover  Commission  with 
respect  to  tht  Reorganization  of  the  Post 
Oflice  Department  been  carried  out, 
thete  would  have  been  no  need  for  such 
drastic  action  and  a  sum  far  in  excess 
of  the  savings  accompli-shed  by  thi.s  move 
would  have  been  realized.  Had  these 
recommendations  been  carried  cut.  it  is 
estimated  that  a  saving  of  '"'  """O.OCO 
would  have  resulted.    Thecu.  .  :it  of 

so  vital  a  public  service  is  ceruiuiiy  not 
Uie  answet'  to  the  need  for  economy.  It 
would  be  more  feasible,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  luxurj-  serv- 
ice.^ of  the  Department,  such  as  air  mail 
and  parcel  post. 

Moreover,  It  is  Important  that  our  In- 
dustrie:* aliould  have  the  benefit  of  ade- 
quate mail  service,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  national  daiixer.  Let  us  not  be 
ponny-w  :se  and  pound-foolish.  Further- 
more, rapid  mall  serrice  is  a  tremendous 
fact  -^  *"  '^.e  morale  of  our  fight       •  v  n. 

C;  y  the  need  fur  the 

ment  o:  postal  service  was  expl    . .    i  a  > 


resulting  from  action  by  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriations Commiitee  in  cutting  the 
Post  Office  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1951. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  sutjstan- 
tial  cut  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  1351  was  made  by 
the  executive  department — by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budset.  In  addition,  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  1949.  H.  R.  91  was  signed  into 
pubhc  law  This  measure  provides  a 
long-range  development  program  for  im- 
provement in  the  functioning  of  the  De- 
partment. It  is  high  tane  to  implement 
this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  present  administration, 
realizing  the  popular  demand  for  econ- 
omy, particularly  at  this  time  of  defense 
spending,  will  proceed  to  effect  the 
changes  and  adjustments  necessary  to 
make  this  Government  Department  an 
efficient  modern  functiorung  agency. 


Malik's  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ahka.nsas 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTA'n\TS 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Malik  s  Sekvicx 

Jacob  Malik,  head  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
delegation  Ui  the  United  Nations,  serves  as 
President  of  the  Security  Council  dtiring  this 
month  He  has  so  far  succeeded  In  stalling 
all  progress  toward  a  discussion  of  an  Ameri- 
can resolution  that  would  condemn  North 
Korean  agKresslon  and  urge  all  member  na- 
tions to  use  their  influence  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  to  avoid  any  further  Incidents  of 
the  sort. 

Mr.  Malik  has.  however,  served  one  good 
purpose.  The  tone  and  content  of  his  ha- 
rangues has  proved  to  the  entire  free  world 
that  the  Russian  Oovernment  Is  cynically 
dedicated  to  the  Hltlenan  technique  of  the 
big  lie.  Mr.  Malik  lies,  and  knows  he  Is  do- 
ing so.  but.  of  course,  he  has  a  secret  police 
agent  right  at  his  back,  and  with  him  It  Is  a 
case  of  whether  to  lie  or  die. 

lir.  Malik's  performance  indicates  that  no 
one  would  ever  want  a  Red  government,  un- 
less It  were  p>eopIe  who  are  essentially  thieves, 
despots,  and  liars  themselves  Incidentally, 
the  people  we  have  lately  been  arresting  for 
betraying  their  country  look  the  part. 


To  Win,  Our  Men  in  Korea  Need  a  Cauie 
To  Fi?ht  for — Our  Foreign  Policy  Need$ 
Detining 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I.  r 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   (.  KL'.Y'    KMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREi?ENrATlVE3 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  are  we  fi»;hting  for?  Why  are 
we  in  Korea?  There  are  but  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  reports  from  the  war 


front  inform  us  are  being  asked  by  the 
average  GI. 

The  an.swer  to  these  questions  must 
be  supplied  tiefore  our  Armed  Forces  can 
be  welded  into  an  effective  team  force 
capable  of  fighting  with  an  aggressive 
determination  tliat  will  produce  maxi- 
mum gains  on  the  battlefield. 

1  he  GI  understands  that  he  has  l)een 
sent  to  fi^ht  for  his  life  in  a  war  which 
he  has  been  informed  is  a  part  of  a 
United  Nations  action.  But  where  are 
the  soldiers  from  other  nations  who  were 
to  support  him  in  the  Korean  war? 
Why  is  he  facing  the  reality  of  guns, 
bullets,  bayonets,  and  all  the  ingenious 
monster  of  de.'^iruction  devised  by  man 
while  soldiers  from  other  member 
nation  J  of  the  UN  remain  at  home? 
ntoM  tTN  U£MBt.a  nations 

To  date,  military  help  actually  in  the 
field  in  the  Korean  conflict  consists  of 
one  fighter  squadron,  one  destroyer,  and 
one  frigate  from  Australia.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  sent  two  aircraft  carriers,  three 
cruisers,  six  destroyers,  six  frigates,  one 
hospital  ship,  ani  one  tanker.  Canada 
has  produced  three  destroyers  and  one 
air-transport  squadron.  The  Nether- 
lands sent  one  destroyer. 

Where  are  the  infantrymen,  the  com- 
bat flyers  from  other  nations?  They  are 
not  in  Korea  and  our  American  GIs 
want  to  know  why  all  the  suffering  and 
the  dying  for  a  UN  cause  has  been  as- 
signed to  them. 

WHERE    IS    UN    HELP? 

Military  help,  which  may  be  too  little 
and  too  late,  has  been  offered  from  other 
sources  to  be  delivered  in  Uie  future, 
including  2.000  troops  from  Australia, 
2,000  to  3.000  troops  from  New  Zealand. 
5.000  mfantrymen  from  the  Philippine 
Repubhc,  4.500  troops  from  T'arkcy.  a 
4.000-man  combat  team  from  Thailand. 
a  self-contained  ground  force  of  6  000 
from  Great  Britain,  a  volunteer  brigade 
of  4.000  to  5,000  troops  from  Canada, 
500  volunteers  from  Costa  Rica,  and  30 
officers  from  Bolivia. 

Offers  of  men  for  combat  total  ap- 
proxunately  28.000.  but  the  GI  in  Korea 
still  asks  "Where  are  the  others?"  They 
are  not  in  Korea  fighting  and  dying  side 
by  side  with  an  estimated  75.000  Ameri- 
cans. 

Nationalist  China  offered  33.000  troops 
and  20  transport  planes  for  u>e  in  Korea, 
but  this  offer  was  not  accepted. 

In  addition  to  the  military  assistance 
already  listed.  Panama  has  offered 
volunteers,  but  not  stated  the  number. 
In  materials  Norway  offers  some  sea 
transportation.  India  offers  one  ambu- 
lance unit  and  one  surgical  umt.  Bel- 
gium offers  air  transportauon.  France 
offers  one  sloop.  Greece  si.x  transport 
planes.  Tne  Union  of  South  Africa  offers 
one  fighter  squadron.  Derjnark  10  ambu- 
lances with  personnel,  and  Sweden  a  200- 
bed  field  hospital  with  personnel. 

Thus  far.  however,  the  aid  tiven  or 
promised  by  oihor  UN  members  is  small 
compared  with  United  States  forces  now 
engaged  in  combat  in  Korea  and  the 
vast  number  of  men  now  being  di-afted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  in  America. 

It  is  time  for  American  leader>hip  to 
emerge  with  some  definite  constructive 
explanation  of  our  policy  abroad,  both 


as  a  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  and  in- 
cluding our  objectives  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
Slates  to  assume  liie  uiitiative  in  world 
affairs. 

v^^Li  KOR£A  viCToav  stop  commttnism* 

American  GIs  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  victory  in  Korea  can  be  ex- 
pected to  stem  Communist  aegression 
in  Asia,  whether  when  victory  is  won  the 
admmistration  will  follow  militar>-  suc- 
ce.ss  with  appropri.'\te  action  to  bring 
Asia  into  the  fold  of  democracy.  If 
Korea  is  p>ermitted,  at  the  end  of  this 
bloody  war  to  return  to  the  Communist 
fold  and  continue  as  a  satellite  of  Russia. 
then  the  quesiion  of  the  American  GI 
can  well  be  echoed  by  Americans  every- 
where. 

Two  world  wars  have  been  fousht  in 
this  century  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  Twice  have  the  young  men. 
our  best  and  finest,  bfen  .sacrificed  on 
bloody  battiefirlds  m  the  far  corners  of 
the  globe  to  wm  decisive  victories  which 
they  were  told  would  .save  their  .sons  and 
grandsons  from  the  horrors  of  future 
war. 

And  the  American  soldier  marched 
away  to  battle,  fought  and  won  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  his  country  and  to  .se- 
cure the  blessmgs  of  liberty  and  peace  for 
posterity. 

And  at  the  end  of  each  war  the  admin- 
istration in  power,  a  E>emocratic  admin- 
istration, failed  completely  to  consoli- 
date the  victory  won  by  fprce  and  forge 
an  effective  and  lasting  peace. 

Today  our  leaders  vacillate  from  one 
position  to  another.  President  Truman 
hailed  American  intervention  in  Korea 
as  a  step  which  would  bring  lasting  world 
peace  nearer  than  it  had  bt^en  prior  to 
that  momentous  occasion.  But  within  a 
few  weeks'  time  the  inevitability  of  a 
third  world  war  was  being  di-scussed  in 
many  quarters.  Americans  are  being 
called  upon  to  sacrifice,  but  are  told 
that  whether  their  saciiftces  will  bring 
peace  or  war  only  a  handful  of  men  in 
Moscow  know  and  w  ill  decide. 

riRM    rOEElC.N    POLICT    NTTDED 

This  Nation,  founded  by  men  such  as 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Patrick  Henry, 
and  John  Adams,  cannot  remain  in  such 
a  state  of  submission  to  the  whims  of  an- 
other unfriendly  power.  This  United 
States,  which  m  its  infancy  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
War  of  1812,  surely  cannot  assume  pas- 
sive acceptance  of  the  present  situation. 

We  must  have  a  defoiite  policy  both  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  are  to  act  m  coordination 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  direct  threats  to  the 
freedom  of  the  western  world,  then  the 
time  has  arrived  for  our  allies  to  shoul- 
der that  burden  to  the  full  extent  t-o 
which  they  aie  able  and  with  equal  sac- 
rifice to  that  of  the  American  people. 

Unless  we  know  at  least  where  our 
leaders  hope  to  take  us,  what  we  can 
hope  to  accomplish  through  the  program 
of  world-w  ide  commitments  of  American 
resources  and  manpower,  the  GI  in  Korea 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  he 
may  be  engaeed  will  continue  to  ask  that 
simple  question.  "Why  am  I  here?" 
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The  following  article  from  the  Now 
York  Times  by  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston 
Indicates  Oie  total  lack  ol  an  adequate, 
strong,  and  posttlre  foreign  poUcy: 
GI  $  Dt  Komi  tUmtcurvro  «t  Uj«*wa««i««« 
or   >IiTnw 
(By  Richard  i.  ■-  Jotirmnn) 
TDKTO.  Augwt  11— A  lack  of  p«ycholo^al 

iirn^  oombat  hat  prowd  oom  ct  xim  f«ai«« 
veakaMMi  aaMOg  •v«ri«c  AniMlcan  aoMlcn 
in  their  rforto  In  Korea  to  Hem  tbe  rdtnt- 
and   f»n«Ucml   tld*  ot  Oum««nl«t  M»- 


On  ooe-B  renirn  to  this  h«KJquMt*r«  aft*r 
■MS*  than  2  «Mks  vith  the  troops  along  the 
mac*  at  tha  a*f«M«  Una,  an  rraluatlon  of 
the  on  prLllBMWt  to  »««•  b^B^  »«  ^*^ 

The  4Ter»ge  GI  seexn*  not  to  know  why  he 
Is  fldiung  In  Korea.  He  does  not  seem  to 
ttadvataxKl  vhy  m  a  United  Nations  Bc!dler 
he  has  only  South  Koreans  beside  him  in 
the  tJAttle  line  He  appMrs  punled  that  he 
WM  thruct  with  aU  haste  from  the  soft  com- 
fort* of  tarrtson  du:y  in  Japan.  Okinawa, 
and  HawaU  or  the  peeceful  aUnoaphere  of 
the  Cnitcd  State*  into  the  filth  and  vtolence 
Of  the  battlefield. 

Be  facea  a  foe  who  Is  aealoos.  reaourcefu!, 
and  hard.  All  of  thJa  adds  up  »n  the  GI  • 
■dad  to  a  conclusion  that  someone  has  put 
MB  Into  a  maaa  he  does  i.ot  understand. 

This  c-iiiiiwMl»nr  hM  talkad  with  soldiers 
beside  UiundartBC  arttUery  plecca.  on  chow 
Uaca.  In  eonroy*  moving  to  the  front,  in 
fc«  hoica  aid  sfitlon*.  ambulances,  and  hos- 
pitals, aboard  'Tains  and  planes  to  and  from 
tfc  a  battle  areti.  aboard  troop  ahlp*  Ued  uo 
at  Korean  piers.  In  the  heat  of  sun-l)aked 
riter  beca.  and  at  lonely  naountain-top  out- 
posts. 

Only  a  few  o!  the  older  noncoiamlail<»ed 
cfBcers  and  ofacers  expreesed  knowledge  and 
tinderstan^ling  of  the  significance  of  their 
mission. 

But  to  the  Ol  who  mu't  bear  the  Ijrant  of 
the  fic^htlng.  the  realization  that  semce  in 
the  regular  peacetime  Army  involved  the 
ruk  of  death  on  a  strange  battleground  came 
only  when  be  moved  Into  the  combat  area. 


CI  u 

•"The  recruiting  posters  dldnt  say  anything 
about  this,"  one  young  lntanir>mAii  aald  as 
he  mored  toward  the  front.  "Ill  fight  for 
my  country,  but  damned  11  I  see  why  I'm 
fighting  to  save  this  hell  hole. 

"I  heard  seme  stuff  on  the  w^y  over  abnut 
this  being  a  United  Natlona  deaL  V/heies 
the  rest  of  th-  Umted  Nations?" 

Asked  what  they  were  dclng  when  this  war 
began,  the  eoldleri  gave  such  replies  as  th? ?e : 

~1  gtiarded  dependent  houses  on  Okinawa. ** 

*•!  nr«m  every  afternon  at  Walktki  " 

"I  juft  finished  basic  training  back  In  the 
States." 

Talks  With  troops  who  had  been  blooded 
in  batUa  levealad  bitterness  and  a  convic- 
tion that  they  were  being  sacrificed  to  Amer- 
ican unprepared  ness. 

The   flame   of   determination    here   glim- 
mered fltfuily  In  a  few  Individuals     The  ma- 
jority revealed  no  Inspired  deurmi nation. 
Trnaait  ncxrs  roa  Lire 

-rn  tell  you  what  I'm  fighting  for."  a 
veteran  of  the  Bulge  said.  "Im  fighting  for 
my  life  ■• 

The  tragic  commitment  under  the  pre«s  of 
events  ot  handfuls  of  troops  daily  in  the  war 
left  the  CI's  with  a  feeling  at  hopelessness 
and  nakadness. 

The  saw  themselves  as  a  small  scattered 
band  dropped  Into  the  Korean  Peninsula 
with  paralyririj?  surtdfnness.  They  had  at 
the  time  only  a  xh\j>  tenuous  supply  line. 
B«'hlnd  them  lay  the  homeiai.d.  momentarily 
neilhrr  at  peace  nor  »l  war 

Tli«re  ha-.e  tttfu  »<  U  vt  heruUm.  bus.  lu 
tbc  wofU*  uf  uue  colonel: 


"Acts  cf  heroism  Inspire  other*  to  do  the 
lir.pos&lb!e.  but  In  war  the  final  Impoealble 
CAU  be  achieved  only  by  teamwork.  We  hf.ve 
an  Army  but  no  team.  We  are  only  a  hand- 
ful here  and  the  enemy  seems  limitless.  We 
can  hold  for  a  while  here  and  there,  but 
until  there  are  many  more  of  us.  there  Is 
little  we  can  do  except  die." 

A  commander  of  Infantry  said:  "I  can  tell 
my  men  what  to  do.  I  can  ahow  them  h'^w 
to  do  It.  But  unUl  they  understand  why 
they  are  doing  it.  they  cant  do  it  well. 

"These  men  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
but  as  you  can  see  It's  not  enough." 

His  observations  vrere  paraphrased  by  a 
l»-vear-old  eorporal.  recounting  his  experi- 
ences after  bis  position  had  been  overrun: 

■  I  keep  asking  myself  what  I  am  doing 
here.  The  lunny  thing  is  I  can't  answer  my 
cwn  question." 

otra  roancN  «5i.ict  nkzos  DBnwnto 

Our  foreign  policy  is  so  doubtful  that 
our  nulitary  leaders  have  been  unable 
to  inform  our  fighting  men  in  Korea  of 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  How  can  the 
most  modern  military  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  well-trained  men,  who  have 
no  understanding  of  the  issues  for  which 
they  are  fighting — which  has  reduced 
the  effect  of  their  arms  to  the  serious 
point  of  almost  defeat— be  successful 
against  the  fanatical  determination, 
courage,  and  drive  of  the  North  Koreans 
with  less-modern  arms  and  no  support- 
ing air  power  or  naval  force? 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  adequate 
leadership  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  for  fewer  politiciano 
and  "stripe  pants  4-oclock  tea  diplo- 
mats." and  for  more  men  of  purpote 
and  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  we  do  not  have 
such  m^n  at  the  present  time  in  these 
important  ofBces  is  becau.se  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  beer  in  power  too  long, 
has  become  indifferent  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  evidently  believes  that  its 
entrenched  power  cannot  be  challenged. 


The  Faith  of  Oar  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coi    ; 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATE3 
Thursday,  August  17  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  \  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  App«Ddlz  of  the  Recoko  a 
noteworthy  addrew  recently  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Jr.  the  son  of  the  son  of  the  great 
Commoner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Th«  PArrH  or  Ora  EATittiia 
(By  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Jr  ) 

8o,  lets  take  another  look  at  American 
democracy,  and  try  to  understand  the  spir- 
itual basis  of  the  Ideals  under  which  It  was 
created. 

I  hpae  Ideals  sre  expressed  in  thr  flrar  par- 
ajrrHjih  (if  the  Decliu-ittlon  u(  InUrpem.ence. 
'  Wt'  hind  iheoe  truths  to  be  seU-evldent; 
tlitti    nil   Qicu   Kie  created   equal,    that   they 


are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rlghU;  that  among  these  are 
life,  litjerty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
ttat  to  secure  these  rights  govemmenU  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Ju.n 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. "' 
Such  were  the  Ideals  for  which  our  fore- 
fa. hers  fought  the  War  of  Independence  It 
Is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
America  was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  for  In  that 
suuggle  for  Independence,  there  was  born 
the  kind  cf  democracy  of  which  men  had 
long  dreamed,  but  had  never  before  achieved. 
But  our  Constitution  wag  not  achieved 
without  a  bitter  struggle,  for  there  were  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  many  strong 
men  who  did  not  trust  the  people,  and  a  ho 
fought  for  a  strong  centralized  government. 
M-treover.  the  States  were  Jealous  of  their 
Individual  powers  and  did  not  want  to  stu- 
rcnder  them  to  a  government  set  up  by  all 
of  the  people  of  all  of  the  States. 

It  was  a  herculean  task  to  overcome  the 
doubts  and  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress  and  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  Ideals  of 
democracy  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  trembled  In  the  balance  un- 
til the  last  desperate  struggle  for  ratification 
In  the  State  conventions  was  ended.  In 
some  of  these  States,  a  margin  of  one  vote 
spelled  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat.  8o  grave  were  the  doubts  of  ratifica- 
tion that  the  convention  made  the  accept- 
ance by  9  o(  the  13  Colonies  sufficient  to 
establish  the  Government. 

The  thing  that  made  our  Government  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  forms  of  constitutional 
government  was  not  the  division  of  Its 
functions  Into  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial departmeuu,  and  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  limit  the  powers  of  each  cf 
Its  branches,  rather  it  was  the  fact  that  It 
recognized  the  Individual  as  supreme,  and 
that  each  dtiaen  held  In  hU  puny  hands 
ail  the  powers  of  government. 

Tlie  Constitution  itself  Is  replete  with 
reservations  of  powers  to  the  States,  and  to 
the  people.  In  coustruiug  it.  our  couru  have 
held  time  and  time  again,  tJ.al  every  power 
la  reserved  to  the  people,  that  Is  not.  either 
1 1  express  terms  or  by  necessary  Implication, 
given  up  by  them,  and  vested  exclusively  In 
the  Federal  Government.  The  most  vital 
words  In  the  entire  document  are  to  be 
found  m  the  preamble  itself,  'We.  the 
people.  In  order  to  form  a  more  perlect  union 
•  *  *  and  secure  the  blessings  cf  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution." 

And  yet,  the  Ink  was  scarcel:  dry  upon 
the  Constitution,  when  at  Its  very  first  sas* 
sion.  the  Congress  passed  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, known  as  the  BUI  of  Ri^hU,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  States  for  rauficatlou. 
These  expressed  further  llmiutioos  and  res- 
ervations upon  the  powers  of  government, 
and  defined  In  specific  terms,  certain  rights 
of  the  people,  ceruin  liberties,  upon  which 
even  the  Government  could  not  Infringe. 

The  first siiteisiil  forbade  the  Congrats 

to  make  any  law  abridging  religious  freedom, 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  or  the  rijht 
of  the  people  to  peaceable  assemble,  and 
petition  the  Oovsrnment  fur  redress  of  their 
grievances. 

The  fourth,  expressed  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  homes, 
against  searches  and  seizures. 

The  fifth,  that  no  person  c  uld  be  held  to 
ADiWer  for  an  infamous  crime,  except  upon 
Intfletment.  or  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  or  l>e  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
the  sixth,  gave  the  right  to  Ulal  by  Jviry. 

Then  through  th©  years,  followed  stlU 
other  amendments,  the  atK)lltlon  of  slavery, 
direct  election  of  Senators  by  the  people, 
women's  suffrnge — ail  adopted  to  secure  still 
further  the  rlghU  and  Uberlles  ol  ths  Indi- 
vidual. 


But  that  was  not  all:  the  people  took  steps 
to  make  the  State  governments  ever  more 
responsive  to  their  wUl.  They  adopted  the 
direct  primaries,  so  that  individuals  might 
run  for  elective  office,  regardless  of  political 
organizations  or  partv  action.  They  adopted 
the  Initiative  and  referendum,  so  that  they 
might  malce  or  repeal  the  laws,  regardless  of 
the  action  of  their  legislators.  They  adopt- 
ed the  recall,  so  that  public  officials  might 
be  removed  from  office.  If  they  betrayed  the 
trust  imposed  In  them. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  our  democ- 
racy, from  1776  to  this  day.  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous chronicle  of  measures  and  reforms, 
adopted  to  make  Government,  both  State 
and  Federal,  more  and  more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  write  Into  our  organic  law  the 
freedoms  of  the  common  man.  He  was  unal- 
terably opposed  to  statism  In  any  form. 
Even  in  his  declining  days.  30  years  after  our 
Nation  was  bom.  he  still-wrote  of  his  faith. 
He  must  have  had  the  statists  In  mind 
when  he  wrote:  "It  is  sometimes  said  that 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  •»l:h 
the  government  of  others?"  And  witness 
the  gentle  Irony  of  his  conclusion:  "Or  have 
we  fotmd  angels  In  the  form  of  kings,  to 
govern  him?  Let  history  answer  this 
question." 

And  htstorv  has  always  answered.  It  has 
answered  with  the  Hitlers.  MusaoUnls,  and 
Stalms.  and  Quislings,  and  horrors  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  LldiCe,  and  Auschwitz,  and 
Buchena'ald. 

It  has  been  an  unending  struggle,  but 
there  the  laws  stand,  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  are  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  our  lib- 
erties are  secure. 

I  want  here,  to  challenge  the  statement 
that  is  so  often  made,  that  the  Constitution 
guarantees  our  liberties,  for  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind  We  know  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, there  is  sometimes  a  vast  difference 
t)etween  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  carried  out.  If  we  could  Just 
change  mens  hearts  by  passing  a  law.  how 
simple  our  problems  would  be. 

No:  they  cannot  be  changed  in  that  way. 
The  laws  can  state  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  human  conduct,  but  they  cannot 
force  men  to  carry  them  out.  for  no  law  can 
change  human  nature.  No  law  can  create 
patriotism  or  the  desire  for  equality,  or  Jus- 
tice, or  a  passion  for  freedom,  fur  these  are 
spiritual  attributes,  that  are  born  of  the 
Ideals  and  hopes  and  aspirations,  that  exist 
only  In  the  hearts  of  men.  There  is  no 
guaranty  of  your  freedoms  except  the  power, 
which  comes  from  a  spiritual  determination. 
to  achieve  the  equality  and  Justice  and  good 
wlU.  that  our  Constitution  seeks  to  create. 

The  only  reason  we  have  otir  Constitution 
today,  U  that  the  blessings  of  liberty,  were 
more  precious  than  life  to  the  men  of  that 
generation,  and  they  were  willing  to  fight 
and  to  die,  in  order  to  gain  them.  The  same 
dauntless  spirit  of  "6  that  inspired  the 
men  of  that  day  Is  the  only  thing  that  can 
preserve  them  now.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  many  of  us  have  lost  that  spirit  today. 
Have  you  ever  stepped  to  think  why  this 
Individual  freedom  was  more  precious  than 
life  to  the  revolutionary  patriots  and  why  it 
has  t>een  the  goal  of  mankind  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Ume?  Why,  in  every  epoch  in 
history,  and  regardless  of  race  or  color  or 
creed  men  have  Xougbt  to  achieve  It? 

I  think  It  was  because  out  of  the  brutal 
slaverv  and  serfdom  of  countless  generations 
throughout  the  ages  came  the  belated  rec- 
ognition of  this  spiritual  freedom,  as  the 
source  of  all  culture  and  progress,  and  as  the 
divine  spark  that  fires  the  creative  spirit  of 
rosn  and  generates  the  only  force  that  can 
lilt  him  above  the  brute. 


I  think  it  was  because  man  learned  from 
bitter  experience  that  when  thought  Is  regi- 
mented it  ceases  to  be  creative:  that  when 
science  Is  regimented  it  ceases  to  be  science; 
that  when  literature  Is  regimented  it  ceases 
to  be  literature  and  t)ecome8  propaganda; 
and  that  spiritual  freedom  is  essential  to  the 
creative  processes. 

This  spiritual  freedom  is  a  personal  matter; 
It  Is  an  attribute  only  of  the  Individual.  Men 
can  cooperate  and  work  together  to  carry  out 
a  common  plan.  Ideas,  once  they  are  created, 
can  be  developed  and  explored  and  amplified, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  coUeciive 
mind 

Thoughts  have  to  be^ln  somewhere,  and 
there  is  no  fact  in  all  the  realm  of  science 
or  of  literature  or  of  music  or  the  arts  that 
is  not  the  product  of  individual  thought. 

There  is  literally  nothing  under  the  cun 
that  has  been  ealned  in  any  other  way.  The 
paper  on  which  this  is  written,  the  bocks 
you  read,  the  painting  you  admire,  the  music 
you  enjoy,  the  clothing  that  you  wear,  the 
medicines  that  cure  your  ills,  the  homes  In 
which  you  dwell,  the  infinite  machines  that 
do  your  labor  or  flash  your  roice  to  ♦he  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  snips  that  plow  the  seas,  the 
planes  that  track  the  boundless  skies,  all 
that  you  have  that  maltes  your  life  worth 
while  was  first  a  nebulous  thought  In  the 
mind  of  some  fellow  man. 

Each  one  of  us  profits  from  the  lat>ors  of 
all  who  have  gone  before.  All  that  you  have 
you  have  received  from  your  fellow  man.  In 
this  respect  you  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
and  In  this  simple  fact  is  the  divine  basis  for 
the  real  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  our  histories  which  clutter  their  pages 
so  largely  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  the  stratagems  of  wars,  when  the  vic- 
tories that  have  meant  most  to  hvimanity. 
have  been  won  without  noise  or  fanfare  In 
the  humble  shelters  where  man  makes  his 
home. 

One  by  one  we  do  count  In  all  human 
aSalrs.  By  the  mere  fact  of  birth  otir  Indi- 
vidual unit  Is  added  to  the  sum  of  life's  prob- 
lems, and  the  part  we  can  play  In  solving 
them  depends  upon  whether  we  are  free  to 
create  and  upon  what  ust  we  make  of  otir 
freedom 

This  spiritual  freedom  is  the  vital  essence 
of  American  democracy.  I  think  it  is  even 
more  than  that.  I  believe  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
Creator  s  plan  for  the  upward  progress  of  the 
human  race. 

This  philosophy  of  spiritual  freedom  Is  the 
thing  that  communism  denies  and  inevita- 
bly destroys,  and  that  Is  all  we  need  to  know 
to  understand  the  specious  sham  of  all  Its 
doctrines.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  follow  the  pattern  of  a  Marx  or  Engels, 
a  Trotzky.  a  Lenin,  or  a  Hitler,  or  a  Stalin, 
or  whether  they  talk  of  communism  or  so- 
cialism or  fascism,  their  objectives  are  all  the 
same. 

They  seek  to  construct  a  Frankenstein 
state,  to  control  and  coerce,  to  take  over 
business  and  Industry  and  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, to  take  over  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  latx>r.  and  make  every  man  de- 
pendent for  his  very  existence  upon  the  dic- 
tates of  the  masters,  of  the  omnipotent  state. 
This  is  no  step  forward  in  human  relations. 
This  »as  the  dream  of  tyranu.  before  the 
days  of  Ghengls  Khan.  It  is  a  brutal  doc- 
trine, that  can  only  live  through  force  and 
violence.  It  Is  a  philosophy,  which  leads 
back  to  the  darkness,  from  which  man 
through  the  ages,  has  painfully  proped  his 
way,  and  not  towards  the  welcoming  dawn 
of  a  l>etter  day. 

Ovir  principles  of  democracy,  express  a 
philosophy  of  Government  that  inspires  an 
abiding  faith,  in  the  ultimate  tritimph  of 
right.  It  Justifies  hope,  and  confidence.  In 
the  betterment  of  human  relations;  for  all 
things  are  possible,  where  mans  spU-it  is 
free  to  create. 


There  are  no  Insolvable  problems.  In  a 
society  where  every  man  is  equ;il  in  politi- 
cal power,  and  even  the  lowliest  citizen,  is 
eilil  free  to  think,  and  act,  and  give  of  his 
Individual  efforts  to  m;.ke  democracy  live; 
for  all  things  are  changeable,  save  the  in- 
herent and  unalienable  rights  of  man 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  the 
minds  that  can  split  the  atom,  and  un- 
leash the  physical  forces,  that  can  destroy 
the  hiunan  race,  can  develop  ti»e  spiritual 
forces  that  will  enable  men  to  cooperate 
and  to  live  together  In  peace? 

I  suffer  no  delusions,  as  to  the  problesM 
that  wlU  have  to  be  met.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  before  we  can  gear  our 
democratic  processes,  to  keep  pare  wuh  the 
changing  demands  of  an  ever-changing 
world.  It  can  be  done,  for  the  p<?wer  to 
change  Is  in  our  hands,  but  it  v,iil  take 
time,  and  patience,  and  effort  As  Jeffer- 
son once  said.  "The  ground  to  liberty,  must 
be  gained  by  Inches,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  secure  what  we  can  gain,  from  lime 
to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward,  for 
what  IS  yet  to  come.  Ii  takes  time,  to 
persuade  men  to  do.  even  what  is  lor  their 
own  good." 

The  main  thing,  that  is  wrong  with  our 
country  today,  is  that  we  cf  this  genera- 
tion, have  taken  our  freedoms  too  much  for 
granted,  and  have  failed  to  assume  the 
responsibility  that  is  ours,  to  see  that  our 
democracy  works. 

We  have  failed  in  many  respects  to  achla»» 
the  equality  of  opportunity  our  prlnclplss 
have  sought  to  create,  or  to  soften  the  social 
Impacts  a  free  competition  entails  We  be- 
lieve In  democracy,  but  we  new  with  dismay 
many  of  the  things  that  go  on  in  our  coun- 
try today.  Things  that  go  on  because  we 
bave  been  too  much  concerned  with  ma- 
terial progress  to  give  much  thought  to  our 
spiritual  needs.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten 
there  is  as  much  need  for  socUl  stability  and 
tranquillity  as  there  is  for  procress  of  reform. 
We  certainly  have  not  achieved  the  opti- 
mum distribution  of  the  enormous  produc- 
tion of  our  industrial  machine:  we  suffer 
from  overproduction  and  underconsumption 
of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  too  many 
of  our  people  are  hungry  and  unemployed; 
the  security  of  the  aged  U  far  too  uncertain; 
small  business  finds  It  harder  and  harder 
to  meet  the  competition  of  vast  aggregations 
of  wealth:  there  are  too  many  individuals 
who  feel  the  Government  owes  them  a  liv- 
ing, regardless  of  their  contributions  to 
society.  There  are  too  many  organized 
groujM  who,  by  political  pressure  are  de- 
manding special  consideration  at  the  hands 
erf  government,  at  the  expense  of  the  pubUc, 
who  must  pay  all  the  bills 

These  are  all  problems  we  will  have  to  do 
something  about.  But  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take as  to  where  the  remedy  lies 

The  problems  that  plague  us  are  not  due 
to  the  failure  of  government  They  are  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  American  people  to  use 
the  powers  that  are  In  their  hands  to  keep 
the  changing  circumstances  of  an  industrial 
age  within  the  bounds  our  democracy  re- 
quires. 

The  responsibility  for  much  of  this  falltire 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  ol  those  who  have 
created  our  vast  industrial  machine  They 
have  been  too  busy  with  the  problems  of 
busmess  to  give  much  thought  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life:  too  busy  erecting  an  Industrial 
empire  to  examine  the  social  foundation 
upon  which  their  world  rests  For  this  rea- 
son they  have  not  understood  the  sp.r.tual 
tMals  of  American  democracy  and  the  moral 
obligation  our  philosophy  entails  to  see  that 
the  liberties  under  the  law  that  we  cliiim 
for  ourselves  are  likewise  preserved  for  eve-^r 
other  Citizen. 

Oh  I  know  there  Is  no  end  to  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  but  I  know  too 
that  they  can  only  be  solved  m  the  American 
way,  by  the  creative  genius  of  fras  — n. 
working  together  for  the  common  good. 


«;■ 


AM4  APPENDIX 

Twentv-eijhUi  CtXlcd  Up 
EXTEMSiON  OF  RFIMAFKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   nXNSTITANl* 

D*  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaw.  AuTUst  17  tlfffislctrvr  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20 \  1950 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunoias  ccnsent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoko  an  editonal 
enUlled  Ti^enty-eiphtli  CaUed  Up.' 
published  in  the  Washington  vPaJ  Re- 
porter, of  Amruit  2.  1950. 

There  beinp  no  objecuon.  the  editonal 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Riccto, 
as  follows: 

The   exp«.T«l  bAs  come  vo  p«». 

Brer  »lnc«  itoe  Nartlk  Korean  horde  wis 
txirned  loo«e  ard  seat  MM^titng  »crc»s  the 
bonier  into  SouUi  Korea  Um  Amcrtcan  peo- 
pto  h»T»  b*«n  warned  tluki  NeUonal  Guard 
units  would  be  alerted  lor  active  duty,  and 
•o  the  orders  Ute  yerterday  ■Xtemoon  call- 
ing up  tiie  famed  Twenty-eighth  Divialon. 
Pennsylvania's  own.  «ere  received  in  stride. 

IX  toad  baan  anticipated  tnat  when  hght- 
tnf  men  were  needtrd.  with  training  and 
background  considered,  that  the  famous 
Ircn  I,lTislon,  which  ha»  an  lUusUlous  his- 
torr.  vpould  be  atnong  the  first  to  be  called 
and  thiis  tbe  orders  to  return  home  Icr 
jmnnn^t^  to  service  abcut  the  first  of  Sep- 
MBbtr  were  no  surprise. 

Bowewr.  there  is  no  dancing  in  the  sueets 
of  Waablncton  and  the  other  ooGununities 
wblcb  ar«  s^'ndlr.g  t.»>elr  men  into  active 
MTTlce.  The  road  ahead  Is  certain  to  be 
filled  with  hardship  and  tuflering.  but  we 
icallae  that  a  Job  of  more  than  ordinary 
macnitude  ba*  to  t>e  done  and  we  are  con- 
IMcDt  that  the  men  to  do  that  job  are  found 
Ir  the  ranks  of  the  Twenty -eighth. 

The  Old  Tentb.  the  foreranner  of  the 
Twenty-eii^ith  Infantry  Divliton.  established 
tts  flghttiv  qnallties  in  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  and  aa  such  was  sworn  lnu.i  Federal 
service  ahortly  after  the  enuanca  of  the 
United  States  In  World  War  I. 

Prior  to  that  the  men  of  vhe  outfit  saw 
•e.-vlce  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Several  years  of  jittery  peace  followed  and 
then  the  flame  of  war  again  seared  much 
ct  the  world  with  the  Twenty-elghi.a  being 
activated  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

And  DOW  a«aln  scores  of  young  men.  who 

have  gone  kieyond  the  ordinary  demands  of 
1  Mt—iiililp  by  offering  themselves  to  tiia 
ItatlaB.  will  march  away  from  Washington. 
l«Mly  to  face  up  to  whatever  co^es. 

And  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  tradl- 
tkmx  which  mrrounds  the  Twenty-eighth 
goes  without  saying. 

Washington  has  always  been  proud  of 
the  National  Guard  men  who  repreaented 
bsr  oa  the  field  of  batUe  becaiue,  s.hen  the 
cbtpa  were  down  and  the  eiiemy  was  pour- 
ing it  on,  the  men  of  the  Division  could  b« 
iltyniHf***  on  to  do  what  bad  to  be  done 

Uka  tt  or  not.  and  none  of  us  like  It.  we 
must  fac*  up  to  raaUUas  and  whea  we  do 
that  w«  coooe  face  vo  face  with  the  :fact  that 
fl^  savagfl  lust  fur  power  is  ubroafl  In  the 
world  and  that,  if  free  men  and  wc^men  are 
to  continue  to  enjuy  the  bteaslngs  of  free- 
dom they  must  fight  for  It. 

War  Is  a  strtngth  sapping,  ncrv)»  wrack- 
ing buslnsM  at  tha  bast  and.  at  tha  same 
tune  tH-ings  out  tha  best  and  worst  In 
humankind. 

U  has  tha  faculty  of  making  tu  walk 
■ttniiMir  ui  shoulder  with  our  fellowman  In 
tha  iaca  of  a  common  danger,  auti  at  the 
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same  time  It  degrades  the  mind  and  harms 

the  body.  _  ^ 

It  U  not  a  series  of  clean-cut  actions  with 
||a«s  flying  and  battle  cries  Issuing  from  the 
threats  of  charging  men  as  they  rush  to 
meet  the  enemy  It  U  far  from  that  It  U 
fought  In  the  mud  and  dust  of  whatever 
terrain  presents  itself.  It  Is  a  clock  arotmd 
chaltaBge  to  ]aded  nerves  and  numbed 
tooilw  and  minds  and  to  that  army  which, 
poaalblv  through  superior  tralnlnR  or  having 
the  advantage  of  better  equipment,  comes 
the  victory. 

Not  total  Tlctory.  That  we  have  learned 
to  our  sorrow.  The  men  under  arms  and 
In  hourly  contact  with  the  enemy  have  al- 
ways done  a  fine  job  and  »re  continuing  In 

that  tmdlUon  today.  They  have  always 
brought  the  enemy  to  Its  knees  and  when 
they  have  laid  down  their  arms  a  beaten 
foe   has  acknowledged  defeat. 

But  arotmd  the  counsel  table  we  have 
been  weak  and.  because  of  vacUlatlon;  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  an  aggressive  and  well 
thought  out  program,  we  have  had  to  bow 
to  others,  with  the  result  that  nothing  has 
been  settled,  nothing  has  been  decided. 

That  u  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our 
young  men  have  received  orders  to  again  pre- 
pare themselves  lor  a  shooting  war.  They 
must  do  what  they  can  to  make  up  for  our 
weaknesses  in  the  diplomatic  field  and  they 
do  It  the  hard  way. 

Because  thr  defense  of  this  Nation  and  Its 
way  of  life  demands  the  best  we  have  in 
fighting  men  It  was  no  surprise  when  the 
Twenty-eighth  was  called  to  turn  Its  at- 
tention from  peacetime  training  to  that  of 
active  fighting. 

We  are  sorry  that  once  again  these  men 
will  be  taken  from  their  firesides  to  live  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  but  since  It  has  to  l>e  we 
wUl  watch  with  pride  their  prcgreas  and 
achievement  and  give  Just  that  little  some- 
thing extra  which  spells  the  difference  be- 
tween winning  and  losing. 

They  have  dedicated  themselves — these 
men  of  the  Twenty-eighth — to  carry  high 
the  banner  of  freedom. 

Can  we  fall  them  in  this  crisis? 

Not  only  has  the  Twenty-eighth  been 
called  to  action.  The  entire  State,  this 
protid  commonwealth,  has  received  a  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  answered  and  It  can  be 
answered  in  only  one  way. 

Let's  get  down  to  work  and  clean  up  this 
nerve-sapping  mess  as  soon  as  possible  and. 
when  that  is  finished,  let's  be  ss  strong  In 
after-war  maneuvering  as  they  were  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Our  hearts  go  with  the  Twenty-eighth  to- 
day as  they  train  at  Indlantown  bap  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  any  eventuality  and  with 
our  hearts  also  eries  a  f^«Tc»  pride  In  them. 


It'i  Time  for  a  Derlarafion  of  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coHNserictrr 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTAn\TS 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  T?r.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  United  States  sho'old  be 
prepared  now  to  give  a  decisive  answer 
to  the  top  question  of  iho  day.  the  ques- 
tion Which  lies  uneas*ly  m  every  Ameri- 
can mind 

with  the  first  phase  of  the  Korean 
conflict  approftchlriK  a  crisis  this  para- 
mount question  is— where  do  we  go  from 
here? 


We  mav  be  sure  that  thp  shrewd  men 
of  the  Kremlin  have  been  thinking  long 
hard  thoushts  on  that  same  question. 
Are  we  to  let  the  Kremlin  an.swer  it  for 
us  first?  Are  we  to  wait  until  a  great 
Soviet  toe  draws  a  line  In  the  dirt  along 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  parallel  and 
dares  us  to  crass  that  line? 

Are  we  to  continue  the  perilous  pol- 
icy—if  indeed  it  is  a  policy — of  allowini? 
the  Soviet  imperialists  to  pick  the  time 
and  the  place  for  us  to  commit  our 
meager  forces  while  they  commit  only 
the  forces  of  their  satellites?  Are  we  to 
\ie  ignobly  jostled  from  one  improvised 
blood-letting  to  another? 

Actually  Moscow,  not  Washington,  has 
up  to  now  determined  cur  military  action 
In  Korea.  Starting  with  the  cross  mia- 
calculatlons  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  in 
the  year  1945  when  we  threw  away  the 
peace,  the  administration  has  In  the 
brief  intervening  years  allowed  this 
countrj'  to  be  maneuvered  into  a  dilemma 
where  our  own  efforts  are  little  more 
than  a  reflex  to  Russian  decisions.  Even 
today  while  our  troops,  in  large  part  un- 
trained and  Ill-equipped,  are  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  sea  we  have  no 
announced  pwlicy.  no  statement  of  aims. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  partisan  re- 
crimination. But  it  is  a  matter  for  close 
scrutiny  by  members  of  botii  parties. 
Surely  nonpartisanship  in  foreign  affairs 
does  not  require  that  a  Republican  voice 
approval  of  the  srrave  errors  in  our  for- 
eign policy  for  which  the  party  in  power 
is  responsible.  Surely  also,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stated,  it  is  more  important 
to  be  ngh^  than  to  be  bipartisan.  Cer- 
tainly for  some  this  is  not  hindsight. 
For  my  part  I  wish  most  earnestly  that 
I  had  been  wrong  in  my  gloomy  forecast. 

Now   that   we  have   by  our  action  in 

Korea  been  given  hopeful  evidence  that 

we  intend  to  face  the  grim  facts  of  the 
world  we  live  In  it  Is  urgent  that  the 
Truman  administration  should  display 
some  leadership.  It  is  useless  to  prate 
about  imity  unless  there  is  a  grand  de- 
sign behind  which  the  pe<Dple  can  be- 
come united.  When  will  the  Truman 
administration  proclain.  to  the  world  in 
plain  language  our  military  intentions  in 
Korea?!  When,  furthermoie,  will  it  de- 
clare dnr  ultimate  political  objectives? 
Both  the  honor  and  the  j^fety  of  the 
United  States  are  at  sUke.  The  very 
sur\-lval  of  the  United  Nations  is  in 
jeopardy.  Without  a  clear  pronounce- 
ment of  American  objectives  our  most 
brilliant  military  successes  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  thrashing  about 

ol  American  power. 

We  have  heard  much  atout  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  Voice  of  America 
abroad.  For  years  I  have  pleaded  for  a 
complete  reorientation  of  '-his  vital  im- 
plement of  foreign  policy.  It  should  be 
vastly  expanded.  More  important  still, 
it  should  be  transformed  into  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  program  in  order  to  but- 
tress our  fighting  forces.  But  is  it  not 
time  also  that  we  found  the  words  and 
ideas  which  will  xnake  clear  to  tlie  peo- 
ple in  this  country  what  oiir  young  men 
are  fighting  and  dying  for  on  a  penin- 
sula 7  000  miles  away?  Is  it  not  time 
that  our  leaders  underscon?d  in  eloquent 
and  contagious  tenns  that  our  very  j>ur- 
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vival  is  in  Jeopardy  and  that  on  our  sur- 
vival depends  a  free  world  at  peace? 

A  nation's  fore'pn  policy  should  be  a 
fteady  long-range  policy,  not  a  thing  of 
day-to-day  expediency  which  fluctuates 
from  one  Presidential  election  to  the 
ntxt.  Where  there  l.s  no  vision  the  p>eo- 
p!e  penvh.  In  the  last  several  years  the 
present  administration  has  chosen  to 
reverse  tragically  the  ixdicies  laid  down 
by  a  succession  of  clear- ihinking  Ameri- 
can staie«:men,  men  who  understood  the 
nature  of  the  world  they  hved  in  and 
TV  ho  were  re:iolved  that  American  power 
fhculd  be  in  line  with  American  com- 
mitraenls.  Under  our  present  leadership 
that  current  has  been  split  and  ch.m- 
r.eled  into  a  thousand  stagnant  trickles 
meandering  through  a  meaningless 
marsh  of  confusion  and  expediency.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  administration's  tardy 
action  m  Korea  signals  the  end  of  the 
policy  of  appeasement  and  vacillation. 

It  is  now  nearly  C  weeks  since  events 
in  Korea  awakened  our  administration 
to  the  relentless  realities  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  Surely  in  that  time  our 
leaders  have  had  opportunity  to  formu- 
late a  statement  of  principles  which  will 
proclaim  to  the  people  of  America  and 
to  our  friends  throughout  the  world  that 
v.e  know  where  we  are  soinK  and  that  we 
have  a  master  plan.  Surely  our  leaders 
have  had  time  to  announce  to  those  who 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  free  world 
that  we  too  are  determined;  determined 
to  safeguard  our  national  security,  de- 
termined to  create  a  peace  with  freedom. 

For  the  preservation  of  that  principle 
the  United  Nations  was  founded.  The 
United  Nations  should  be  not  a  propa- 
ganda vehicle  for  Soviet  aggression,  not 
just  a  pious  hoF>e  for  peace,  but  a  vibrant 
and  effective  organusm  working  to  bring 

about  a  world  in  which  aggresison  plays 

no  part. 

Let  us  at  long  last  make  our  inten- 
tions unmistakably  clear.  Let  us  meet 
the  challenge.  Let  us  take  the  lead.  Let 
us  discharge  our  respKjnsibilities.  Let  us 
gra«p  our  opportunities.  On  the  vicor 
and  promptness  of  a  resounding  decla- 
ration hinge  consequences  of  grave  im- 
port to  the  people  of  America  and  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 


Wa$hin?ton  and  the  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 

F 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

cr  virgin:.\ 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  17  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20K  19S0 

Mr  BYRD  Mi.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Washington  and  the  War.'* 
untten  by  the  able  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond iVa.)  Times-Dispatch.  Virginius 
Dabney.  and  printed  in  that  newspaper 
on  Auuust  17.  The  editorial  was  written 
as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Washington  by 
Mr.  Dabney. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WsSBIIfCTOIV    AND    THK    WAa 

Washtkctow  — The  people  in  charge  of  our 
National  Government  In  this  crisis  are  aa 
uncertain  concerning  the  future  as  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Most  of  tnem  feel  that  we  are 
In  for  a  long,  hard  pull,  lasting  many  years. 
but  they  are  admittedly  guessing. 

Nobod-'  ha«  any  Idea  what  Rustla  will  do 
next.  Governmental  chiefs  and  Congressmen 
appear  willing  to  play  politics  with  the  coun- 
try's future,  rather  than  take  drastic  steps 
now  to  get  us  In  fighting  trim  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  home  and  foreign  frout-s. 
They  are  gambling  on  our  having  time  to  pre- 
pare after  the  November  elections. 

Pessimism  as  to  the  future  Is  widespread 
In  Washington.  The  present  situation  Is 
regarded  as  one  with  few  bright  spots  any- 
where. The  consensus,  as  I  get  it  from  talk- 
■ig  with  hl£h  offlcials.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  well-informed  newspapermen  Is  that  we 
are  cither  in  for  a  series  cf  "pint-sized  wars" 
with  Russian  satellites,  like  the  one  in  Korea, 
or  a  war  for  surrival  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
maybe  both. 

Only  one  man  expressed  any  optimism  to 
me.  He  la  a  highly  inteUtgent  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  Is  a  strong 
advocate  of  world  federalism. 

•We  are  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
truly  great  moments  In  history."  he  said.  "If 
we  play  our  cards  right,  and  I  believe  we  can. 
this  will  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

I  have  seen  no  one  else  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  The  others  are  all  resigned  to  big  or 
little  wars,  lasting  anywhere  from  10  to  30 
years. 

Oaclal  circles  reveal  deep  disappointment 
over  the  failure  of  tJnited  Nations  members  to 
respond  more  promptly  and  generously  with 
aid  In  Korea.  The  small  consignments  of 
g  ound  troops  that  have  been  promised  are 
considered  Inadequate,  and  none  of  these 
has  yet  arrived. 

There    is    general    confidence    that    we    are 

going  to  hold  the  beachhead  in  Korea,  and 

ultimately  reconquer  that  country.  Most 
persons  feel  that  complete  reconquest  will 
com?  some  time  in  1951  But  nobody  has 
any  reassuring  answer  to  the  question:  "After 
the  reconquest  of  Korea,  what?  Are  we  going 
to  pay  out  more  billions  rebuilding  that 
devastated  country?  Are  we  going  to  garri- 
son It  indefinitely,  and  if  we  don't,  won't 
Russia  come  right  back  in  again?" 

The  prevailing  view  is  that  we  shall  have 
to  rebuild  Korea,  and  then  hold  it  Indefinitely 
with  American  troops. 

What  about  Fcrmosa?  Are  we  going  to 
get  Into  a  shooting  war  with  the  Chinese 
Reds  )ust  as  we're  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  committed  in  Korea?  One  view  Is 
that,  although  we  have  ordered  our  seventh 
fleet  to  shoot  at  the  Reds,  If  and  when  they 
attempt  to  Invade  and  conquer  the  Island 
with  their  thousands  of  Chinese  Junks,  we 
will  not  get  Into  a  war  with  the  Chinese  Retls 

on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  wUl  be  exclu- 
sively an  air  and  naval  action,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  according  to  this  opinion, 
which  appears  to  have  something  more  than 
mere  surmises  behind  it. 

Are  the  Communists  going  to  break  out 
somewhere  else.  Just  as  we  become  involved 
In  Korea  and  Formosa?  This  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  prot)able.  most  observers  here  feel. 
Indochina  Is  regarded  as  the  most  likely  place 
for  this. 

A  good  many  view  with  alarm  the  possi- 
bility of  our  getting  into  the  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  highly  Incompetent  Bao  Dal  and 
the  imperialistic  French.  who?e  record  In 
Indochina  la  far  from  good.  Both  Bao  Dal 
and  tine  French  are  hated  by  mosi  of  tUe 


pwple  of  Indochina.  If  there  Is  an  luva&lon 
of  that  country  In  the  next  few  weeks  by 
the  forces  now  being  trained  c.er  the  bcfdMT 
by  the  Chinese  Reds,  \%  the  United  States 
going  to  furnish  new  ammunition  for  Com- 
rade MalUcs  propaganda  mill  by  getting  into 
this  fracas  en  the  side  of  a  regime  that  is 
detested  throughout  Asia,  and  which  symbcl- 
izes  to  the  Asiatics  exactly  those  western 
traits  and  attitudes  which  they  dislike  most? 

Our  intentions  are  unclear.  The  drab  al- 
tern.itive  to  our  Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Bao  Dal  and  the  French  would  be  to  let  them 
light  alone  to  hold  Indc^hlna's  vast  natural 
resources,  with  the  probability  that  tha 
country  will  fall  to  the  Communists. 

What  of  the  sltuat4rn  In  western  Europe? 
Can  the  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  tie 

counted  on  to  resist  to  th*  end  agplnst  the 

Reds.  If  we  aid  them  substantially  with  arms, 
and  build  them  up  over  the  next  few  years? 
One  question  is  whether  Russia  will  perfnlt 
this  build-up,  or  whether  she  wlU  suddenly 
overrun  western  Europe  with  her  enormous 
array  cf  tanks  and  ground  troops  before  any 
effective  Joint  defense  can  be  organized.  In 
that  event.  It  U  argued  that  many  of  the 
weapons  supplied  by  us  would  be  seized  by 
the  Red  Army,  along  with  the  huge  steel- 
making  capacity  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Saar.  Al- 
Eace-Lcrraine.  and  so  on.  In  that  event,  otir 
pulverization  of  Russian  centers  of  heavy 
industry  might  not  be  too  effective.  unl«« 
we  also  pulveri2ed  those  of  western  Etirope^- 
which  most  Americans  would  consider  abhor- 
rent. 

The  Europeans  are  widely  depicted  aa 
battle  weary,  and  sick  unto  death  of  bombs. 
Some  Americans  fear  that  these  Europeans 
would  almost  rather  be  taken  over  by  Rus- 
sia than  see  their  remaining  sons  killed  or 
wounded,  and  what  la  left  of  their  proud 
cities  reduced  to  rubble.  The  poor  showing 
of  the  United  States  In  Korea  to  date  seem- 
ingly has  increased  the  feeling  among 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  and  Italians  that 
they  wouid  like  to  remain  neutral,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

Many  here  in  Washington  believe,  however. 

that  western  Europe  can  be  effectively  «r- 
ganized  against  the  U  S  S  R.  If  that  power 
refrains  long  enough,  because  of  fear  at 
our  atomic  bombs,  from  o%errunnlng  the 
Continent.  Such  Is  the  official  policy,  and 
they  are  proceeding  to  put  it  Into  effect  with 
approprlationa  of  bUiiona  lor  the  arming 
of  western  Europe. 

Will  the  Soviet  Union  drop  dozens  ot  such 
bombs  on  us  in  the  United  States,  once  It 
gets  a  sufficient  stockpUe  Nobody  knows,  of 
course.  Some  contend  that  fear  of  retalia- 
tion win  prevent  this,  while  others  disagree. 
One  topflight  Federal  official  expresses  the 
view   that   Russia   will   certainly   attack   the 

United  States  with  atomic  bombs  as  »oon  as 

she  thinks  she  has  enough  of  them 

Is  Washington  panicky  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  primary  target.  If  the  K-'emlm  de- 
cides to  assault  this  country  with  nuclear 
explosives?  Not  at  aU  Waahlngtonians  are 
taking  this  in  their  stride.     However,  some 

Americans  are  viewing  the  prospect  with 
alarm,  for  a  private  girls'  school  has  Just 
closed  here  The  thing  that  gave  it  the  coup 
de  gTAce.  It  Is  understood.  Ls  the  fear  of 
pwrenu  to  enroll  their  daughters  la  a  school 
situated  In  this  target  city. 

A  depressing  feature  of  the  whole  picture 
In  the  Natlona  Capital  is  the  widely  held 
belief  that  preparation  tor  what  u  ahead 
can  never  be  adequate,  so  long  u  the  Truman 
administration  is  In  ofBce. 

One  man  who  wa«  once  a  strong  backer  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  who  had  an  im- 
portant post  m  the  Federal  service  imler 
Roosevelt,  la  poslUvely  bitter  concerning 
what  he  terms  the  "utter  failure  '  ci  vnia 
adcunis 'wTation. 
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■Tvttwfw   Dam  AdMaoo.  «n<l  Lout*  John- 

lOD  U*TV  ^t  to  |0."  bt  tftid  wlUl  VVbMMBM. 

-Tbfl:*  «•  th«  potlclM  that  h«vt  f»U#d. 
rut.l  w*  ret  n«w  leMlcrBhip  at  the  top.  we 
Pfi»i«fia  h  «pp(ro«c!i  till*  crt«la  la  the 

^nj  tkst  ^  apprcwclied." 

Bt  •dmiiteo  U^ut  mere  to  no  wty  to  owl 

thiM  tflumviraie,  thcrt  of  tbe  19S*  preiMW*- 
tui  elutlon.  BxUeee  Preeddent  l^rumaa 
lUU-MW  to  appolBt  neir  Secretaxlfs  cf  Stat* 
Md  oC  Defense. 

6<<^»i^  ot  thoaa  who  are  anztous  to  replara 
TramAXX,  but  who  recognlae  that  ncthing  can 
ts  dooa  tor  i  tre  not  clear  as  to  b>~w 

thty    ooald  mattm   bj    putting 

Acbnon  cut  Tbey  r«OQfi»l»  that  ti»e  Bec- 
tetAry  of  S-ste  hA«  mmOm  aoto*  bad  mtetakea. 
but  they  also  reg&rd  him  aa  al)le.  and  they 
deal  knew  wbcre  to  ftnd  aaybociy  who  would 
discbarfe  the  dutiea  of  the  Jch  more  eflec- 
ut<-'y  than  he  U  ctoUag. 

As  lor  Dcleaae  SMrttary  Johnaon.  the 
aiacunt  al  oppoattlon  to  him  to  tremendctas. 
Ea  baa  loat  the  confldanre  of  many  iieraons. 
cot  only  intide  the  aarrlcM  but  ouulde. 
K^wspapennen  are  aapartally  strong  in  feel- 
tcc;  that  hto  uaafUlseai  baa  bean  hravlly  Im- 
p.i«d.  If  i»ot  deatroyed. 

UeaovhUa  Praaident  Trumaii  and  a  large 
Bumbar  otf  Itwaa  toi  Oongreaa  hare  tbatr  eyca 
ca  the  NoviaUMr  tmxttnf",  instead  of  on  the 
HMAon'a  vwtfart.  Than  to  a  real  possibility' 
^^t  the  iniciama  in  BUire*.  and  the  other 
CTKteaoaa  that  we  are  not  prepared  will  cause 
tha  Damocrsu  to  toae  contrc!  of  Congresa 
Ib  rXtf^  rtrdnna.  and  that  thto  will  fore- 
shadow the  alaettoii  of  a  Rcpu^lcAU  Preal- 
daot  a  years ' 


Still  Far  SKoH  of  Needf 


EXTENSION  OF  REiiARKS 
or 

HON.  E  C  GATHiNGS 

or   AJKAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTA  n\'KS 

Thur$day.  Augnst  17, 1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

OED.   I   Include   the   following   e<ditorial 

from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

Stux  Fax  Saoar  or  Kssn 

In  all  probabUity  lagtolatloo  atttlng  up  a 
universal  inllltiLry-tralntng  program  will  be 
Introduced  Into  the  Con^reaa  this  waek.  It 
ahould  ba  passed  without  unaaaml)  and  un- 

narfaarj  delay 

Tbare  la  no  need  for  extended  bearing*. 
Bverythlig  which  can  be  said  for  or  aJtalnst 
UlfT  b<u  been  said  and  Is  a  natter  of  con- 
gressional record.  If  the  Conffjen  would 
elect  to  cut  out  the  tlme-wtistlng  oratory 
and  political  haymaking,  which  is  a  normal 
part  of  the  legislative  proccaa.  It  could  get 
final  action  on  UMT  within  a  few  days. 

It  Is  the  sensible  way  of  recognizing  the 
toawltable  Reffardlaaa  of  whan  a  ganeral  war 
•ooaas.  military  manpower  needa  are  going 
to  r«mam  tremcndotia  ovar  a  long  p>erlod  of 
years.  The  slap-happy  draft  system  *»ill  not 
hagln  to  meat  them. 

There  may  l>e  merit  in  the  Defenaa  De- 
partment s  arfumcnt  that  It  cannot  apara 
Uiu  itjif  rlannafl  man  or  facllltta«  to  undertake 
a'  tralnlQc  prograaa  now.  In  U«;ht  of  th« 
exisUng  shortafe  «t  both,  that's  probably 
true.  UMT  eaa  ba  written  into  tha  law. 
though,  ao  that  it  can  be  uudcrtaken  aa  soon 
aa  the  Dafenaa  Department  can  go  into  it. 


Appointment  of  Mai.  Cfn.  Norx-in  D  Cota 
IS  Directar  of  Civil  Defense  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  KArJIN 

Cr   PrNN9TLV.\NIA 

IN   TKS  SENATE  OF  THK  U>'7TKD  STATES 

Thursday.  Aucust  17  {ICQislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  appointed 
Maj.  Gen.  Norman  D.  Cota  as  the  di- 
rector of  Civilian  Defen.'^c  in  that  preat 
City.  He  commanded  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division  during  World  War  II  and  is  a 
wonderfiil  soldier  and  a  grand  American. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Phil..dc!ph:a  Inquirer  relative  to  the 
appoiniment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re-ord, 
as  follows: 

Crrr's  Nkw  DerrNSK  Hzao 

My  r  Sftinuel's  decision  to  name  a  mili- 
tary mun  to  the  full-time  poet  of  director 
of  civil  defense  In  Philadelphia  has  been 
followed  promptly  by  his  appointment  of 
Ma].  Gen.  Norrc.^n  D.  Cota. 

He  has  made  an  excellent  selection.  Gen- 
eral Cot!».  commander  of  Pennsylvania's 
Twenty -el-jhth  EMvlslon  durln?  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  in  the  Second  World  War.  has 
a  distinguished  military  record.  His  training 
and  exparlenca  Ot  him  admirably  for  his  new 
position  of  command.  As  he  mayor  points 
out.  his  aerrlces  as  a  military  man  will  be 
of  far  greater  value  than  those  of  a  civilian 
In  coordinating  our  sectirity  plans  with  the 
he!wls  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  iu 
this  area  during  a  time  of  emergency. 

Philadelphia's  civilian  defense  program 
bad  been  in  a  precarious  state  because  cf  its 
dependence  upon  civilian  and  part-time 
directorates.  It  has  be«n  shown  that  proper 
admlulstratlon  cf  such  programs  requires  a 
full-time,  paid  staff. 

General  Cola  will  have  the  tame  status  aa 
other  members  of  the  mayor's  cablne'  and 
Will  have  ample  authority  to  plan  and  direct 
defense  measures.  And  he  will  have  the 
services  of  a  paid  staff  devoting  full  time  to 
their  jobs.  The  new  proCT"am  gives  promise 
of  greater  srcurtty  for  Philadelphia. 


California  Wants  No  Columbia  River 

Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroufis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1 1 VM 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr    Speaker,  news- 
paper and  radio  reports  of   the  past  3 


d.^ys  have  described  in  vapue  detail  a 
I  ;  intlc  project  to  bring  Columbia  River 
water  into  southern  California.  The 
project  is  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  and  assertedly  has  the  in- 
terest of  President  Truman. 
I  wish  to  m.ike  clear  the  foUowin? 

facts: 

Plrst.  Neither  the  idea  nor  the  plan 
was  Initiated  by  any  one  connected  with 
the  State  of  Cnlifornia.  No  engineer  or 
other  responsible  ofiRctal  in  California, 
either  employed  by  the  Stat-  oi  the  vari- 
ous California  water  acencics.  hr.s  made 
such  a  proposal  or  has  endorsed  it 
Neither  the  California  State  government, 
nor  any  of  its  branches,  has  proporei 
such  a  project. 

Second.  Prosperou.*:  as  California  is,  it 
could  never  afford  to  finance  a  project 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  Columcia 
River  diversion  proposed  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Third.  California  would  never  call  up- 
on the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  pay 
for  suph  a  project,  as  Arizona  has  done 
in  the  ca?e  of  the  propcised  central 
Arizona  project,  which  Secretary  Chap- 
man says  would  cost  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers more  than  52.000.000,000  in  inter- 
est alcne. 

Fourth.  California  aoes  not  need  and 
dees  not  want  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  or  any  other  river  of  the  North- 
west. Our  State  engineer  has  said  that 
California's  water  supplies  are  sufficient, 
and  that  the  State  does  not  have  to  go 
beyond  its  twundaries  for  more  water. 
The  Colorado  River  water  awarded  to 
southern  California  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  other  available  sup- 
plies, are  sufficient  to  meet  the  foresee- 
able needs  of  that  area. 

Fifth.  The  Columbia  River  diversion 
plan  is  brought  forward  at  this  time  by 
the  Interior  Department  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  aid  the  fantastic  central  Ari- 
zona project,  which  would  take  an 
enormous  share  of  California's  Colorado 
River  water.  It  is  a  nefarious  scheme  to 
rob  California  of  Colorado  River  water 
by  diverting  attention  to  the  Columbia 
River  diversion  proposal.  The  scheme 
also  is  intended  to  give  Representatives 
and  Senators  from  northwestern  States 
the  false  impression  that  California  has 
a  plan  to  acQuire  Columbia  River  water. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  entire  Congress  that 
California  has  no  such  plan,  and  does 
not  support  such  a  plan. 

Sixth.  Southern  California  has  always 
paid  its  own  way.  The  people  of  south- 
ern California  have  obligated  themselves 
for  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
water  projects,  and  they  arc  paying  these 
debts  with  unvarying  regularity. 

Seventh.  The  Columbia  River  scheme 
Is  even  more  Infeasible.  grotesque,  and 
absurd  than  the  central  Arizona  project. 
It  would  cost  an  estimated  five  to  ten 
billion  dollars.  As  a  member  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee,  and  as  a  leader 
in  California's  fight  to  protect  it&  vital 
water  supplies,  I  disavow  the  Columb^^ 
River  proposal  and  proclaim  California's 
opposition  to  it. 
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Uf-Wbite  Bar 


EXTENSION  OF  RE-'^ARKS 

OF 

i:c:;.  HOSIER  E.CAPEIIART 

or  ino:ana 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   U>TTED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  17  ilegislatite  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Auczust  6.  1950.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington 'D.  C  »  Po6t.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate that  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  Indiana,  where  no  such  segregation  is 
practiced  by  the  bar  association,  should 
request  this  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lilt -White  Bar 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
recently  rejected  a  proposal  advanced  by  ICO 
cf  its  leading  members  to  change  its  by-laws 
to  admit  local  lawyers  regardless  of  their 
color.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  re- 
strictive provision  has  t>een  challenged  In  a 
form.il  referendum.  Scarcely  more  than  half 
the  members  of  the  District  Association 
voted.  We  hope  the  challenge  will  be  made 
again — and  under  circumstances  that  will 
let  the  whole  membership  realize  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  discrimination  practiced  in  its 
name. 

Tlie  local  group  will  be  host  in  September 
to  the  national  convention  of  its  parent  Ixxly. 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  has  no 
such  barrier  against  Negroes.  It  is  out  of 
step  with  most  of  the  State  Bar  Associations 
Including  those  In  Florida.  Alabama.  Vir- 
ginia. Texas,  and  other  Southern  States.  Its 
poslticn  is  in  shabby  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  Acting  in  the  Cap- 
ital of  th?  United  States,  it  foUows  a  policy 
that  runs  directly  counter  to  the  great  prem- 
ises of  the  Constitution  which  its  members 
are  peculiarly  obligated  to  serve. 

No  group  to  lodged  with  more  responsibility 
for  community  leadership  than  the  bar  asso- 
ciation. No  group  Is  looked  to  by  the  com- 
munity with  more  respect.  Yet  here  In  tlie 
Cap:t.il,  tlie  District  Bar  Association,  char- 
tercd  by  Congress  and  acting  as  the  official 
body  of  the  community's  lawyers,  adheres  to 
a  racial  attitude  as  outmoded  as  It  Is  Irra- 
tional. This  body,  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
Equal  Justice  Under  Law,  ought  to  set  an 
example  of  equal  opportunity  as  well.  Its 
«tample.  for  good  or  ill.  has  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  patterns  of  community  Ills.  W^e 
hope  It  wUl  make  Itself  an  exemplar  of 
equality. 


E-^.ai  onal     and     Vocational     Trainir.j 
Bene  its  fcr  World  War  11  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i:ON.  OLIN'  E.  TEAGUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

'  Thursday.  August  17. 1950 

Mr.  TFAGUE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  all  :.;embers  cf  the  Cca<;res3  are  in- 


terested to  learn  of  the  status  of  *'::e 
combat  soldiers  in  Korea  as  to  their  eli- 
gibility for  the  beneuLs  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  OI  bill  of  ri.^rhts.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  see  that  our  V^orld  War 
II  veterans  are  properly  advised  as  to 
their  riahts  and  benefits  as  veterans  and 
csp^ially  to  s?e  that  the  thousands  of 
younger  veterans  who  will  asain  see 
service  on  the  Korean  front  or  some- 
where else  With  the  Armed  Forces  are 
fully  informed. 

On  July  10.  1950.  I  wrote  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  •Administi-ation. 
Gen.  Carl  Gray,  end  asked  several  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  veterans  now  in  educational  in- 
stitutions or  who  contemplate  using  some 
of  their  educational  benefits.  Under 
leave  to  extend  rr.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  reply  received 
from  the  Assistant  .Administrator  for  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  and  Education, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  20.  1950; 

VrrsaA-Ns'  Administeation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  20. 1950. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tzagce. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  TEACcr:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  addressed  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  date 
of  July  10.  1950.  in  which  you  ask  several 
questions  relative  to  the  Initiation  of  train- 
ing under  FubUc  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  as  amended,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  oCce  lor  a  reply  in  view  of 
the    inquiries   made. 

It  is  noted  that  you  have  read  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regulation  concernli..3 
the  pursuit,  on  or  after  July  23.  1951,  of 
cotirses  of  education  or  training  under  the 
Servicemen  s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended.  In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  that  is,  the  provisions  for  m»ans  of  re- 
adjustment of  veterans  into  civilian  life 
through  Federal  aid.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  consider  that  If  the  purpose  of  the  act  Is 
to  be  realized,  it  must  be  required  that  where 
a  veteran  has  satisfied  the  conditions  for 
Initiation  of  the  course  he  wUl  be  expected 
to  pursue  th?  course  continuously  until  com- 
pletion except  for  conditions  which  nor- 
mally would  cause  interruption  by  any  stu- 
dent, veteran  or  non veteran. 

With  regard  to  interruption  for  summer 
vacations,  you  are  advised  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regulation  referred  to 
soeclflcally  provides  for  normal  Interruptions 
for  summer  vacations.  OrdinarUy.  there- 
fore, a  veteran  who  pursues  training  under 
I>ublic  Law  346.  during  the  spring  semester 
of  the  school  year,  1950-51,  and  whose  con- 
duct and  progr-'ss  are  satisfactory,  may  In- 
terruot  his  tra!n(nz  during  the  1951  rummer 
vacation  period  and  reenter  training  at  the 
opening  of  the  regular  sC  -ol  year  of  1951- 
b-  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  hie  course 
under  the  act. 

rhe  poaltlon  of  the  veteran-teacher  In  re- 
spect oi  the  requirement  for  continuous  pur- 
suit cf  a  course  of  education  or  training  un- 
der the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended,  after  the  statutory  de- 
limiting date,  that  Is  to  say.  July  25,  1951, 
may  bt  said  to  t>e  unique  among  other  claiiees 
cf  veteran  beneficiaries.  Accordingly — and 
cnly  because  of  liie  hiaiortcal  aspects  of  the 


matter,  that  U.  the  long  recognized  practice 
cf  the  mcmljers  of  the  teaching  profession — 
It  has  been  Celermlncd  that  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  pursues  a  graduate  course  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjtistment  Act.  point- 
ing directly  to  a  degree,  In  a  college  or  uni- 
versity during  the  summer  seslou  1950.  who 
L*  regulfj-ly  employed  as  a  teacher  during  the 
school  year  1930-51.  pursues  graduate  st\idy 
under  the  act  during  the  summer  session  cf 
1931  (or  Is  regularly  enrolled  in  a  summer 
term  on  or  before  July  25,  1951 )  end  Is  regu- 
liiriy  employed  as  a  school  teacher  during  the 
school  year  1951-52.  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  graduate  study  during  successive 
summer  sessions  following  employment  as  a 
teacher  during  successive  school  ]rear«  and 
tliat  this  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  continuous 
pursuit  of  his  course  of  education  or  train- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  governing 
law  and  reru'atlons. 

While  current  Veterans'  Administration 
instructions  reh  te  specifically  to  veteran- 
teachers  who  pursue  study  on  a  graduate 
level  pointing  directly  to  a  graduate  degree. 
It  has  been  determined  that  a  person  ac- 
tively engaged  In  the  teaching  profession 
may — under  conditions  Identical  to  thoae 
Indicated  In  the  preceding  paragraph — pur- 
sue an  undereradute  curriculum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  degree  during  consecu- 
tive summer  session  subsequent  to  July  25, 
1951. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  concerning 
progression  from  an  elementary  course  to  a 
vocational  ccurse  after  July  25.  1951.  you  are 
advised  that  a  veteran  who  completes  an 
elementary  course  of  study  which  has  been 
prescribed  as  a  preparatory  course  or  a  p.e- 
requlsite  to  an  elected  vocation  cotirse.  and 
who  Wishes  to  progress  to  such  vocational 
course  after  July  25.  1951.  will  be  able  to 
do  so  provided  he  lUea  a  request  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  elementary  course  and  pro- 
vided he  pursues  his  training  continuously 
except  for  normel  Interruptions  and  subject. 
of  course,  to  the  extent  of  his  remaining 
entitlement. 

With  regard  to  Initiation  of  training  under 
Public  Law  346.  for  persons  who  reenlist,  the 
first  and  second  proviso*  of  paragraph  i. 
part  VIII.  Public  Law  346,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  as  amended,  are  quoted  herewith 
for  your  constituent's  convenient  reference: 
•••  •  •  proridrd.  That  such  course  shall 
be  Initiated  not  later  than  4  years  after 
either  the  date  of  his  discharge  or  the 
termination  of  the  present  war.  whichever 
Is  the  later:  Protnded  further.  That  no  such 
education  or  trainng  shall  be  afforded  be- 
yond 9  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  " 

As  you  know.  World  War  n  was  offlcUlly 
terminated  as  of  July  25,  1947.  Insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  346  are  concerned, 
e.tcept  that  section  11  <a)  cf  Public  Law  190, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recraitment  Act  of  1945,  amends 
the  above  legislation  and  provide*  further 
that  the  war  shall  not  end  for  a  person  who 
enlisted  thereunder  between  the  d»tM  ct 
October  6,  1945,  and  October  5.  1»«.  "be- 
fore the  termination  of  such  individual's 
first  period  of  enilstmeut  or  reenlist- 
ment     •     •     •." 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  specific  wording 
of  the  above-Cited  leetelatlon  an  eligibto 
veteran  who  was  discharged  on  or  before 
July  25.  1B47.  must  Initiate  his  course  of 
education  or  training  under  Public  Law  3-i« 
before  July  26.  1951;  and  peraons.  Including 
enlistees  under  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1JM5  who  were  In  the 
service  after  July  25.  1947.  ot  are  still  Ui  the 
service.  mtu,t  mitiate  their  course  of  educa- 
tion   or    u.iiniug    within   4    years    from    the 
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(UU  of  tlielr  ftrrt  dlKharge  afwr  July  25, 

Eo«ef«r.  It  mAy  to*  not«l  that  In  rtew  of 
the  •pccUk:  voctUnt  of  Uw  aecoiK:  prortso 
cf  the  •bot«-ettied  tacMatton  tdueattonal  or 
uainisM  liwMinii  OMdcr  PubUc  ?4t  may  not 
In  iSonlad  Myand  *»!y  ».  l*''^.  •'^eept  tor 
panoos  who  «Utet«l  tfurta*  od  be- 

^R«a  October  f    1945.  aad  C  5^ir4fl. 

UOdcr  the  pr  of  the   Arm«i  Pocc«« 

Vcluntary  Rec7u;-:ucut  Act  cf  1945. 

As  Indicated  atk;Te.-the  '.siw  mikes  no  ex- 
tinltnn  winx  r««»rtl  to  the  Initiation  of  a 
cMwT  theref on.  >t  would  be  nectaaary  for 
a  bospitallaed  Tetaran  to  tnttSata  tratolnf 
under  tl»«  act  prior  to  th«  atatutory  daUmlt- 
tiM  data*.  Of  course.  If  a  retaran  U  bos- 
BttaUaed  foe  a  reaaon  wbleln  h»«  bsen  deter- 
ntaad  to  ba  atrrlce-oonnected  for  disabil- 
ity eoBpHkaatton  pmpoaaa.  vocatlcn&l  re« 
babUitatSoa  training  wader  PubUc  Law  18. 
Sertnty-attbtli  Ooncreat.  m  amended,  nuiy 
b»  arailabla  to  htm.  Ttaa  ttatutory  prorl- 
■laoa  aettls«  a  deadline  A\'.e  for  the  Inlfa- 
tloD  of  a  eouTi«e  appUes  cxcluslTely  to  educa- 
llOB  or  training  under  PutiUc  Law  845. 
aeveaty-elghth  Coigraat,  as  amended.  Pub- 
Uc Law  16.  stjpra.  contain,  no  sucb  provl- 
fltam  tbcr*  being  '  ^•«  requirement  that 

vocational  rehab  i   ir&inlajf  b-  <^Tn- 

mcnced  lu  sxiiBclenx  ume  to  permit  • 
Hon  of  emplcyabnty  irjoush  the  i 

couraa  on  or  prior  to  t'-se  date  "^  years  after 
tha  tmnl^te**'^  of  the  present  war" 

To^  tna«««t  in  veterans'  a^alrs  la  appre- 
cUtcd  and  it  la  hoped  that  the  foregoing  wUl 
proTlde  the  Information  which  you  desire. 

Very  tnily  youra. 

H.  V.  erw-rxc. 
Assistant  A6rnir.istrti*OT  j :-  V  ccUcnal 

RehmbOitation  and  £itu:a..c;n. 

Also  under  Vr.-ive  to  e-^tend  my   re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  u-ish  to  include 
mj-  letter  of  Jaly  25.  1S50.  to  th^ 
man  of  the  Veterans'  A3airs  C  ^  - 

tee.  requesting  that  heanni,s  be  sched- 
uled bv  the  committee  to  publicize  tiie 
fact  of  the  July  25.  1951.  cui-ofl  daJ 
as  far  as  the  GI  bill  is  concerned.  Such 
a  hearing  wotiid  also  KJve  members  of 
the  commJttee.  as  veil  a>  cti.er  Mem- 
bers of  Ccngrcis.  an  oppor.unity  ta 
make  suggestions  as  to  what  other 
troupe  might  continue  their  studies 
after  July  25.  1S51.  even  though  their 
training;  is  interrupted  or  may  not  have 
been  initiated  by  that  date.  My  letter 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
chairman  and  his  reply  are  as  follows: 

JuLT   2S.    1350. 
Hon.  John  S.  Baxkiw. 

ChaunM*.  Veterans'  At»r%  Committee, 
Momm  of  Meprtmentative*, 
WmMhingUm.  D.  C. 

Dcaa  liCa.  Chaimmam:  Bometune  ago  I  wrote 
you  ai^sastliig  tbat  our  Commit  tea  on  Vet- 
araot'  MMaln  might  be  unjustly  criticiccd 
by  both  Tetarana  and  otber  llcmbara  of  Con- 
grcas  if  we  did  not  do  everything  poaaibia 
to  publicise  the  effect  of  tne  July  25.  1951. 
cut-off  daM  aa  far  aa  U::.e  CI  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  in  mind  a  f««  eaaa*  which  I  betleTe 
daaerve  serious  conatderatkjn.  and  I  k:iow 
that  other  meritoi'lous  caaea  will  be  brought 
out  hy  clher  committee  member*  if  hear- 
ing are  held.  I  haye  already  bsen  contacted 
by  several  veterana  wh-s  have  been  hoapltal- 
twd  for  tuberculoaU,  but  wboae  lllneea  be- 
came known  after  the  prarampUva  period. 
They  will  probably  be  h<js|rtt>llMd  for  a  pe- 
riod of  a  years  and  will  not  be  entitled  to 
Public  fjsw  16  beneOta.  Even  in<ju*rh  eli- 
gible for  education  and  training  beneflu  un- 
der Public  Law  »46.  It  >iiis  n^^t  fea^ble  for 
tham  to  enter  school.  I  think  they  should 
be  con;idfred  a»  eteept.  n«  to  tnia  cut-oflt 
Aii«Ui«r  group  would  be  our 
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tsnr  school  teachers  who  want  to  do  under- 
praduata  work  during  the  summers  after 
working  the  »-month  period  In  every  year. 
1  think  that  they  should  be  allo^»ed  the 
•.une  benenta  that  teachers  doing  graduate 
ir:jrk  will  be  receiving. 

Thoee  men  rolunteerlng  for  active  duty  In 
the  wnr  In  Korea  to<?ether  uith  thc^e  veteran 
wvtceraen  who  have  hnd  their  enllsimenta 
•Btacded  bv  an  a*t  of  Conwa-eaa  wUJ  also  no 
doubt  be  affected  by  this  so-cal'.ed  cut-off 
date  of  July  25,  1951.  The  chairman  ol  the 
Armed  Pervlcea  Committee  advised  the  Coa- 
gr««  recenUy  Uial  there  are  approximately 
SJJO.OOO  serv'-cemeu  whose  enlistments  will 
e  plre  w.tl^Ui  the  next  12  months  and  for 
th.1t  renscn  It  was  requested  that  additional 
leRl.«lation  be  passed  to  extend  their  enlist- 
ment during  this  conflict.  I  believe  It  Is 
sare  to  assume  that  a  laige  number  of  tius 
grorp  have  eligibility  under  the  Service- 
man's Readjuatment  Act  and  would  have 
ured  some  of  theea  additional  bcncflU  h  ^d 
th??  fc?en  allowed  to  terminate  their  serv- 
ice  w.thln   the  next   year. 

It  Is  reapectfuMy  requ^-sted  that  crmmlt- 
tee  hearlnfrs  be  held  In  order  that  a  study 
can  be  made  of  suggested  exceptions  to  the 
so-cai:ed  cut-off  dale  other  th.^n  already 
RTfir.-.cd  to  the  medical  students  and  teachers 
doing  poatgradur.te  w:vrk. 

Please  be  assured  cf  my  desire  not  to  have 
the  cut-cff  date  changed  for  a  '  '     *- 

cji-v  to  maie  exceptions  In  dc:  • 
I  sincerely   feel   that   by  having   committee 
hearings  on  this  subject  we  will  in  this  wny 
b?  rendering  aa   additional  service  to  our 
veterans. 

Sincerely, 

C  TN   E.   Ttac.tt*. 
Congfressman,  Sjrfi   Tcins  District. 

I  '  Rcpaxaxirra'nvsa. 

Co  .     V-  0»  V«TSS41IS' AfTAIBS. 

Wnsnmgton.  D.  C.  July  27,  1950. 
Hen   Ol'n  E.  TtACUK. 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Wasfiiagton.  D.  C. 

De«b  CotJSAcus:  I  have  your  lefer  of  July 
26  (  July  £5.  1^51,  cut-off  date 

fcr   .  ing   under   the   Service- 

men's Beac.  t  Act  of  1944. 

You  are  ;..  y  familiar  with  the  hear- 
ings conducted  ty  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  Ueasrs.  Eluctt,  Noland.  and  Phtl- 
ups  on  H.  R.  7235.  to  extend  the  period  for 
Init'.atlng  courses  under  this  act  for  cert.^!n 
med.cal  and  dental  students.  At  page  1757 
or  these  hearings  there  is  a  letter  Ircm  Gvn- 
Ci-al  Gray  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Joii:« 
Exatiomr  sutlhg  In  effect  that  teachers  who 
desire  to  pursue  graduate  courses  each  sura- 
BMT  after  July  25,  1551,  and  who  rerr.aln  In 
the  taac  i  will  be  jjermltted  to 

ito  so  i.  ;.ent  continues. 

Aa  a  rcauit  of  theae  heartci?!,  the  Admln- 
ktrator  also  Issued  a  statement  providing  In 
elTect  that  any  qualified  student  who  Is  ac- 
ccp:ed  In  a  recognized  medical  or  dental 
»c!.cx.l  after  July  25.  1951.  may  continue  his 
mc'Lcal  or  dental  training  so  long  as  his 
en:;tlcment  exists. 

On  yesUrday  the  Administrator  addressed 
a  letter  to  me  announcing  that  the  July  25, 
1951,  data  will  not  apply  to  any  veteran  who 
ha.s  Initiated  his  course  of  education  or 
training  and  who  Is  prevented  from  com- 
pletltig  his  training  by  reason  of  raentranca 
Into  the  active  military  or  naval  iervloe. 
This,  of  crvuse.  does  not  in  any  way  changa 
the  July  75.  \9'M.  date. 

PubUc  Law  573.  E!ghty-flrst  Coograsa.  ex- 
tended the  presumptive  period  for  tubarcu- 
Irsta  from  I  to  S  yaars.  and  thus  the  fact  that 
tb«  vrtarmo  had  tuberculosis  would  probably 
not  bave  prevented  him  from  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  initiate  a  cuursc.  If  the  vet- 
eran had  initiated  a  course  of  training  and 
was  prevented  from  continuing  or  comp'.et- 
Ing  that  courte  by  reason  cf  the  d»rea.e  ths 
praaant  VA  regulation  would  apparcatly  per- 


mit him  to  continue  when  he  had  recovered. 
If  the  veteran  contracu  tuberculosis  within 
the  3-year  period,  he  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  tralr.ln?  under  Public  Law  16.  whlcb 
hr<5   as  you  know,  no  Inttlatlon  cut-off  date. 

There  hw  been  wide  publicity  cuncernlng 
thlj  •  ■  '■"•  '  nntl  undoubtedly  the  service 
ot^.i.  ^   win   continue    to   publicise   It 

between  now  and  next  July. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  has  shown 
a  complete  willingness  to  place  a  reasonable 
interpretation  upon  this  regulation. 
i>mc«rely   jours. 

J.  E.  R(MfKli«,  Chairman. 


His*!  Time  We  Cracked  Down 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

CF   M'.NNES,?TA 

IN  THE  HOU5I2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteud  my  remarks  In  the  RECorD,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Dopartment  Store  Economist  for  August 
1050: 

High  Ttmf  We  CaACKED  Down 
(By  D.  Allyu  Carber) 

In  the  throes  of  wax  again— call  it  full 
scale  or  not— lor  the  third  time  in  our  gen- 
aratlon.  .^      _. 

Who  U  at  tault?  That  can  wait.  The 
Question  nov  U  how  to  expose  the  paid  trai- 
tors, get  tncm  out  of  the  woodwork  of  our 
bureaucracies,  businessea,  ichool*  and  unl- 
VCTilUes,  our  social  life. 

They  »re  far  too  powerful  an  influence  to 

remain  od.^ 

Reu  •  .  have  a  heavy  responsibility— 

that  of  supplying  our  civilian  population 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  Thej  will  be 
harassed  by  restrictloixs  and  endless  bureau- 
cratic regulations,  administered  by  whom? 
Even  wh.:e  lining  up  to  a  man  behind  the 
President- v.e  have  no  choice — wa  have  the 
right  and  obllj^atlon  to  ask  for  answers  to 
seme  long-unar.sAered  questions.  Who  en- 
gineered the  divihlon  of  Korea  and  gave 
Russia  the  Lndustrlal  half?  Who  put  the 
jokers  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  that 
have  given  the  Kremlin  such  an  advantage? 
Who  painted  the  conquest  of  Manchuria, 
then  China,  as  merely  a  spontaneous  agrarian 
rcolt  against  landowners?  Who  delayed. 
Biibotaged.  and  effectively  prevented  the  de- 
livery of  aid  to  the  Chinese?  Who  insisted 
we  permit  the  conquest  of  Formosa  and  In- 
dochina? Who  was  and  is  behind  the  deter- 
mined drive  to  smear  MacArthur? 

The  slimy  trail  lends  back  step  by  step. 
Who  sold  the  admlnUtratlon  on  tlie  political 
nurturing  of  Reds  wuhln  the  Democratic 
Party — permitted  their  inflltratinn  Into 
every  echelon  and  bureau  of  Government? 
Who  has  so  effectively  prevented  tbelr  ex- 
posure again  and  again? 

What  lagal  brains  directed  the  maneuvers 
and  prepared  loopholes  by  which  Harry 
Bridges'  expulsion  was  twice  thwarted' 
What  now  prevents  throwing  him  Into  Al- 
catra?.  Instead  cf  leaving  him  free  on  ball 
to  follow  his  orders  at  this  critical  time? 

What  men  of  great  influence  planned  and 
provuiced  the  series  of  court  rullr-ss  by  which 
it  is  now  actionable  to  caU  a  person  a  Com- 
munist (though  with  Impunity  he  can  be 
called  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  even 
a  Socialist  1  while  the  party  line  Is  that  Com- 
m'  111' 13  are  a  political  party? 

And  Ictf Iv.  ».'.at  treach"  '      'ns  worked 

out  t!.-^  ^•.>ccei"lve  f.j:    a  i  cur  Fed- 

c.  al  courU   were   cbstxucud.  ridiculed  and 
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tawited  until  a  truly  loyal  Amer.can. 
Haro'd  Medina,  stopped  tham?  Whet 
Btti  ^rc  behind  the  sme&r  campaign  long 
dlr?ct"d  a«.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI? 

Go  tack  another  step  Who  engineered  be- 
trayal of  our  bomb  ferrets — ve  mean,  what 
Americans?  Who  gave  American  planes  to 
fly  our  patent  flies  and  industrial  secrets  to 
licsoow?  Wbo  put  la  the  fix  m  Washington 
by  which  aimor.  planea.  mun  iions.  ships, 
a:.'d  strateg:c  muter lala  contmued  to  go  to 
P.U£r:la  for  years  after  the  war  ended? 

What  Influences  persuaded  Tnunan  to  let 
Ru-sla  In  at  the  la.Tt  minute  in  the  surrender 
of  Jeoan?  Or  perruai-d  Roosevelt  earlier  to 
prevent  our  armies  from  coming  Into  O*'- 
many  via  the  Baltic  apprcnch.  which  wouM 
have  raved  the  Balkan  nations  from  Kremlin 
conquest  later?  Why  did  he  hold  our 
armies  at  the  gatas  of  Berlin  fur  almost  10 
da  3  to  let  Ru".  tan  ariaics  In  flrst?  Wlio? 
Why?  And  vhat  distorted  thlni:lag  led  to 
the  present  pTtitlcr.iiig  c1  Q-^rraany,  or  left 
Berlin  d'eo  within  the  RuRslan  cectlon  of  di- 
vided G?rmanv7  No  errors  of  Judgment 
tl?0£e.  but  a  deep-laid  plan  which  our  leaders 
fell  for. 

V/c  are  in  a  war  of  disa.<-trous  possibilities. 
We  do  not  qiiestlon  the  mtcnt  of  Harry  T:u- 
man.  but  we  distrurt  hii  brand  of  political 
fr'.e.ds  and  cronies.  We  ct-n  only  ccjclude 
that  ti-.e  one  way  to  get  the  Communists  out 
cf  Government  and  Influence.  wh!?e  we  still 
have  a  Government,  Is  to  retire  the  current 
tmaleaders  and  rely  more  on  the  many  able 
man  in  Congress,  <if  both  political  parties. 
Who  should  take  over  now. 

This  Is  no  time  for  softness  or  protection 
of  anyone.  Lf't  us  put  known  paid  Com- 
munists in  Federal  penitentiaries — no  free- 
dom on  ball,  no  appeal  until  the  war  is  over — 
as  we  handled  known  Bund  members  In  1341 
with  Ri:ch  success. 

Retailers  are  closest  to  the  public  and  have 
more  influence  than  the  poliiiciens.  Re- 
taUers  can  force  action  if  they  feel  they 
should  We  have  faith  that  they,  with  di- 
vine euldancc.  can  and  wl!l  set  about  clean- 
Ire  up  the  s'imy  mess  and  get  ready  for 
what  may  come. 


Goats  b  Vr'asIiirFioB 


EXTEN.SION  OP  RSM/.RKS 

or 

KCN.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  NKW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE^^ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

M:.  CASE  cf  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  New  York  Times  yesterday  carried 
a  line  editorial  point ^n,'  out  the  absurdity 
of  Conerress  having  to  reerulate  goats  and 
barbers  and  other  purely  local  District 
of  Columbia  matters,  and  urging  that 
Congress  rid  itself  of  this  unnecessary 
burden  by  reporting  out  the  District 
heme  rule  bill  for  a  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  sipn  the  home  rule  discharge 
petition  in  the  immediate  future  so  that 
the  District  suffrage  bill  can  bo  approved 
during  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Extertsion  of  one  of  democracy's  most 
potent  weapons — the  right  of  the  bal- 
lot— to  nearly  a  million  disenfranchised 
Washington  citizens  will  strengthen  our 
hand  in  the  propaganda  front  of  our 
fight  against  totalitarianism.  It  will 
also  permit  Congress  ♦o  devote  mere  time 
t9  the  iLrgent  national  end  intsmational 
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a5alrs  which  have  arisen  during  these 
critical  times. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  Is  set  cut 
below: 

Goats  ih  W.^shtwctow 

The  grant  of  povrer  to  the  city  commls- 
elon-rs  to  re«?u1ate  goats  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  be  of  lm.medlate  concern  to  a 
good  many  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  but  it  isn't  of  much  interest  to 
th»  remaining  150.OCO.000  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  same'may  be  said 
about  the  posting  of  prices  In  Washington's 
fc.^rber  shops.  Yet  these  supremely  unlm- 
port."»nt  subjects — «nd  a  preat  many  more 
like  them— must  be  t-roueht  forward  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conereas  of  the  United 
States:  each  has  to  be  handled  In  committee; 
each  has  to  be  discussed — or  at  least  voted 
cu — on  the  floor;  each  has  to  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

A  great  many  points,  and  most  of  them 
v"'^  rood  ones.  c?.n  be  made  a-jalnst  the 
ab^^urdltv  of  Consress  acting  es  a  board  cf 
aldermen  for  the  city  of  Washlneton.  But 
w."en  all  else  f^^Us.  one  would  think  that  a 
giance  at  the  type  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gre8.'5  must  handle  In  this  capacity  would 
cilncii  tlie  argiuneut.  Yet  the  folly  persists. 
True,  the  Senate  ha«<  passed  a  home-rule  till 
for  the  EMstric*:  but  this  mea-'ure  r-ma'na 
bottled  uo  In  a  House  committee.  A  peti- 
tion to  force  the  bUl  to  the  floor  needs  only 
14  more  signatures.  A  real  victory  lor  de- 
mocracy at  home  would  be  won  If  that  bill 
cauid  be  pried  loose  so  that  it  at  least  could 
be  con'ldcred  by  the  House.  And  a  victory 
for  efr:;:ncy  and  common  sense  la  the  work- 
in  7«  cf  tfcc  Federal  Government  would  t)e  won 
with  its  passage.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
Citizens  of  Washington  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  if  Congress  no  longer  had  to 
turn  its  attention  to  such  vital  Eubjecui!  as 
the  regulation  of  goat*  in  the  DisiJiict  of 
Cci-imbla. 


Fotir  Hn-drct!  and  Fcrty  T!  cftard  Co'!ar 
F'aa  To  Brio?  to  UciJed  Slates  C3  Tito- 
ists  Wise'y  Slorkecl  by  Rco-ey 

EXTENSION  OF  RIMARKS 
or 

KGN.  DCN.4LD  L  CT0:LE 

IN  TI?E  HOUSE  OF  R£FEr-E-N"  :.\TIV»3 

Thursday.  Augtist  17.  1950 

Mr.    OTCOLE.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Brooklyn  Ea?le  of  Au:iu5t  15.  1950: 
Pora  Hnnmro  and  Porrr  Thocsawo  DoLi.Aa 
Plan  To  Bhing  to  UNmfD  Stat»-s  So  Trro- 
ISTS  WisCT  Blocked  by  Roowet 
Dr.  Harvey  Bransccmb,  chancelor  of  'i'an- 
derbllt  University,  went  to  Wa-sniiigtcn  re- 
cently on  a  simple  mission.     All  he  wanted 
a  as    »440,272    of    the    American    taxpayers' 
mcney   to   bring   in  85  ViiitCH-s  from  Tito'a 
Yugcslavian  Communltt  jungle  and  to  show 
them  the  sights  around  America. 

Brooklyn's  Reirresentatlve  John  Rooket 
spotted  the  item  on  an  $82,000,000  budget  re- 
quested by  the  State  Department  for  antl- 
Commiuilst  propaganda.  When  Mr.  Rooktv 
a:.d  a  few  of  his  colleagues  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  flnlshed  qucs- 
ticning  I*.  Branscomb  the  subcommitiea 
showed  every  sign  of  disapproving  the  re- 
quest. It  would  be  stupidity  of  the  sheerest 
kind  to  p*y  the  least  attention  to  prcpoaala 
of  this  kind. 


W"  wonder  when  thew  eo-cal!ed  Intellec- 
tuals will  ever  learn.  The  enem.y  cf  mankind, 
of  clvUlyattcn  today  Is  communism.  Not 
merely  Stalinist  communism  but  any  Irlnd 
of  communism.  Tito  Is  opposed  to  Stalin 
simply  because  he  refuses  to  allow  Uncle  Joe 
to  muscle  In  on  his  Ttigoslarlan  rae*ret. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  Tlto- 
e*a!m  feud  then  there  would  be  between  an 
Al  Capore-Dutch  Schultz  dispute  In  the 
davs  of  prohibition. 

There  is  no  such  thing  es  a  good  Com- 
munist. There  are  slmrly  dtfferer.ccs  In  de- 
grees and  in  the  approach  of  confUctlag 
Commie  outfit".  The  remnants  of  the  Trot- 
akylte  factions  rtUl  want  a  world  rcvcHniOB 
In  every  country  In  the  world.  Stalin  anglea 
to  cut  up  the  world  into  plecen^eal  segmrnts 
and  ta»'e  them  over  on  a  well-planned  time 
schedule.  Korea  Is  Just  one  of  the  flrst  whis- 
tle stops. 

Titos  communism  Is  as  thoroughly  Msrx- 
Ist-Lenlnlst  as  Staim's  but  he  is  trying  to 
maintain  autonomy  for  it  in  Ytroelavia  If 
and  when  the  Soviet  pressure  becomes  too 
strong  for  htm  to  resist  any  losigw  he  will 
either  fee  forcf^  to  aneoumb  tc  the  Rt^es'.an 
war  machine  or  some  agant  within  or  with- 
out his  oreaQlratton  wfB  pvt  a  slug  in  bis 
body  and  the  lovnl  cppuettkwi  willing  to  do 
business  with  Stalin  will  taKe  over. 

Any  one  who  maintains  that  there  Is  eny 
hope  of  winning  over  a  Communist  regime 
to  the  democratic  Ideal  is  either  woefuHy 
Ignorant  of  communism  or  Just  a  starry-eved 
Idealist. 

We  are  ofBelally  supplyln-;  Tito  with  war 
pctentl^.l  materials.  Dean  Aehe<on  caHs  it  a 
calculated  risk  It  Is  the  seme  kind  of  a 
cc'culeted  risk  that  we  took  when  we  sent 
Alger  Hiss  to  Yalta.  When,  oh.  when.  wUl 
the  seers  in  Wpshipfiton  stop  gpzlng  toto 
a  crystal  tall  looking  for  a  reform  in  Com- 
munist tactics  and  read  the  reports  ccming 
in  from  Korea  and  those  going  out  from  the 
Comlnform? 

Hats  ofi  to  Representative  Roonet  for  the 
prompt  tagging  of  Dr  Branscomb's  childish 
effort  to  put  across  one  more  pro-Communist 
move  on  the  American  people.  There  Is  only 
one  foolproof  attitude  to  take  en  comjnu- 
nlsm.  You  cant  do  business  with  tts  advo- 
cates no  matter  what  form  or  frout  xh» 
movement  may  take. 


Keep  CoQfressraeB  on  Joh 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  J.  D.4VENP0FJ 

Ii;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR'ei&ENTA"n\  ES 
Thursday  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  T>AVI2^rpORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Wednesday.  Jui^'  19.  1350,  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Kouse  cailing 
upon  Congress  to  remain  ia  session  to 
its  last  minute,  if  necessary,  to  insure 
complete  and  rapid  victory  ia  Korea. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Recced  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Pittsburgh  Pas:-Gazette. 
The  message  contained  in  this  editorial 
is  a  most  important  one.  The  ediiorial 
follows : 

Kxtp  C'sc^iss:  on  Job 
As  a  result  ol  war  in  Korea.  Ccngreae 
should  deny  Itself  the  pleasure  of  political 
f^Inp«lgT^^ng  this  year.  These  Coagreasmea 
who  stick  closest  to  the  job  cf  a«ttln«  «o 
with  the  war  will  hrivs  th«  greateai^  »o«a 
appeal  In  Novembw . 


i 


.** 
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Und^r  the  LeglilBtlvt  T  ion  Act 

of  1»4«.  CongreM  to  rwjuirwt  to  »<i)ourTi  by 
Julv  31.  unlca  war  or  other  n«Uon»l  eraer- 
pencT  exist*,  or  unless  Congreas  shsll  fix 
another  Mljouniintnt  date. 

When  adjoomawBt  Ume  rolle^l  around  this 
wek.  there  was  a  war  ou  and  CongreM  wi^s 
r«spoo<llng  well.  The  House  marked  the 
occasion  by  taking  ftnal  action  o:i  legislation 
lUtlng  ceilings  on  the  sUe  or  the  armed 
»/>rnrea  and  authorizing  gSSO.OOO.OOO  lor 
modernisation  ot  the  fleet. 

Still  tbere  U  talk  in  Washington  that 
Ooofrefs.  with  an  election  only  3  months 
•way.  a  ill  agree  on  a  "conditional  adjourn- 
ment" ao  that  lU  Members  will  have  an 
opportuoity  to  campaign  back  home.  A  con- 
ditional adjournment  provides  that  Congress 
can  b«  recalled  by  the  Vice  Pre»ldeni  and 
Um  Speaker  according  to  their  own  Judtiment 
or  on  request  of  the  majority  or  minority 
iMrtrri  or  the  Senate  and  the  House.  ThHt 
davlea  waa  uaad  during  tlie  war  years  c(  1943 
•ad  1944  and  again  in  1»47  and  1948  I:i 
cacb  of  the  4  years,  however,  the  President 
called  Congress  back. 

There  is  a  big  Job  ahead  of  Congress. 
Among  other  preparedneaa  meaaures.  It  must 
provide  for  adequate  moblllxatlon  and  en  net 
new  tax  legislation.  There  also  remains 
much  unftnlahed  biuiness  on  the  old  peace- 
time a<!!enda  If  the  call  to  politics  should 
presently  prove  stronger  than  the  call  la 
duty.  President  Truman  should  promptly 
fatch  Congrcaa  back  to  Washington.  It 
ahould  ttay  on  the  Job  until  the  war  In 
XorM  Is  won  and  the  threat  of  war  on 
other  fronts  subaUtea.  This  ta  no  time  for 
politics  as  usual. 


Clark  W.  Gri^th — A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   UXHICM* 

a  THE  HOT'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday.  August  7,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  past 
experience  in  the  newsi>aper  game  I  am 
fuJly  avrare  that  it  is  not  news  when  a 
do?  bites  a  man.  and  when  we  set  out  to 
eulogize  an  individual,  a  pubhc  fleure 
shall  we  say.  it  is  not  news  either.  News 
is  made  only  when  the  man  bites  the  dog 
or  the  public  figure  is  viUried  or  smeared. 
Hov  ever,  I  am  goir.«  to  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  so  eulogizing  .someone, 
whether  or  not  my  words  have  headline 
value.  This  someone  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  is  a  g'-eat  American,  long  identi- 
fied with  our  national  game  of  baseball — 
Clark  W.  Griffith. 

You  may  ask :  For  what  reason  do  I  rise 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Grlfath  at  this  time?  Is 
It  his  birthday?  No  Mr.  GriflDlh  is  not 
preparins  to  celebrate  his  birthday  until 
aometjne  later  in  the  fall.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  postpone  my 
little  talk  until  he  does  celebrate  that 
eighty-first  birthday?  Well.  I  will  tell 
you.  I  am  not  getting  any  younger,  and 
although  Mr.  GrifBih  may.  and  I  hope  he 
does,  go  on  forever  in  his  Kood  woric.  I 
cannot  hope  to  live  that  long  myself,  so 
mith  your  indulgence  I  will  present  my 
remarks  at  this  time. 

Now  you  all  know  of  Mr.  GrifBth ;  even 
the  youngest  in  point  of  experience  in 
this  body  must  know  him.  because  he  has 
been  around  lon^  enough  to  be  a  land- 
m?.rk  in  this  city  and  in  the  world  of 


sports.  You  all  may  know  of  a  few  of 
his  many  charities.  Perhaps  you  recall 
that  he  turns  over  the  stadium  which 
bears  his  name  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gressional baseball  teams  when  they  hold 
their  annual  charity  game.  You  may 
know.  too.  that  for  this  ^ame  he  fur- 
nishes our  august  Members  with  neces- 
sary equipment  and  uniforms  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  park.  Well  this  is 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  extent  of  his 
c.v:c  interest. 

What  most  of  you  may  not  know  is 
that  Mr.  Gri.T^th  donates  that  stadium— 
not  just  to  Members  of  Congress,  which 
we  might  expect  him  to  do — but  to  any 
and  every  charitable  cause,  the  instiga- 
tors of  which  approach  him.  when  he  is 
convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  includes  such  civic  activities 
as  the  Community  Chest,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Police  Boys'  Club,  as  well  as  scores 
of  others  whose  names  do  not  immedi- 
ately spring  to  mind.  Among  these 
others,  we  recall,  is  the  Masonic  order's 
annual  NiKhl  of  Thrills,  receipts  from 
which,  over  the  years,  have  built  and 
maintained  the  beautiful  Eastern  Star 
Lome  out  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

But  Mr.  Giifflth  is  not  only  interested 
in  civic  affairs  and  social  betterment — 
he  is  also  deeply  and  sincerely  patriotic. 
It  wa.9  his  effort  during  World  War  I 
which  brought  about  the  esiablishment 
of  the  famous  and  valuable  Clark  C. 
Giifflth  Ball  and  Bat  Fund.  It  seems 
that  during  the  early  months  of  that 
conflict  there  was  no  plan,  no  organiza- 
tional set-up  to  provide  recreation  for 
the  homesick  lads  "over  there."  nor  for 
those  in  the  camps  scattered  over  the 
country.  And  there  was  a  great  need 
for  some  type  of  morale  building  activity 
for  these  boys.  Then  it  was  that  Clark 
GrifBth  conceived  the  Idea  of  supplyin'? 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with 
the  equipment  necessary  to  play  base- 
ball, a  spKJrt  which  of  all  others  provides 
wholesome  reci^eation,  promotes  mental 
stimulation  because  of  its  demand  for 
quick  thinking  and  immediate  decisions, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnisiics  ideal 
muscular  exercise. 

From  hiS  initial  idea  to  the  end  of 
that  war.  Mr.  Grifflth  and  his  associates 
continued  to  supply  all  comers  with 
outats,  and  completed  their  task  on  the 
proud  note  that  'no  authorized  request 
from  any  unit  of  the  Army  or  Navy  was 
turned  down."  Of  course,  Mr.  Griffith 
did  not  accomplish  this  tremendous  task 
alone,  but  his  was  the  inspiration  and 
guiding  force  that  brought  it  to  a  suc- 
ce.s.sful  conclusion. 

With  refeience  to  Clark  GrifQth's  at- 
titude tov.ard  the  armed  services  dur- 
ing World  War  II  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Washington  Senators  Ball  Club  was 
composed,  during  those  years,  of  older 
men  and  those  rejected  by  the  services. 
He  did  not  then,  and  I  will  readily  gam- 
ble that  he  will  not  in  the  future,  do  any- 
thing to  keep  a  ballplayer,  no  matter  how 
valuable,  out  of  his  country's  .service. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Wash- 
ing during  and  since  World  War  II  recall 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  at  Griffith 
Etadium  to  admit  all  those  in  uniform 
free  of  charge.  In  addition  ambulatory 
patients  from  Walter  Reed,  St.  Eliza- 
beths and  Mount  Alto  are  also  admilied 


without  chaice.  One  section  of  the  park 
Is  set  aside  for  these  servicemen  and 
women  and  in  addition,  40  box  scats  are 
reserved  for  amputees  who  cannot  mount 
the  stands.  Stretcher  cases  too.  are  ac- 
commodated at  the  park,  admission  free. 
And  this  mle  has  no  exceptions,  no  mat- 
ter how  important  the  game  to  be  played 
is  or  how  attractive  the  opportunity  to 
sell  every  seat  to  the  general  public. 

A'iain.  Clark  Griffith  is  aware  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  among  the 
lowest  paid  professional  men  in  the 
world,  and  for  this  reason  he  provides 
every  minister  in  the  city  with  a  season 
pass  to  the  park. 

All  of  this  I  have  ju.st  recounted  for 
you  is,  or  could  be  a  matter  of  public  in- 
formation— if  anyone  is  interested 
enough  to  inquire.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  charitable  impulses  of  this 
giand  old  man.  And  that  is  the  side 
which  the  world,  and  in  fact,  few  even  of 
his  close  associates  see.  It  is  that  real 
charity  which  he  exercises  amonii  the 
poor  and  needy  and  those  whose  lives 
may  be  temporarily  blighted — the  un- 
fortunate in  fact  with  whom  we  are  all 
surrounded  did  we  but  open  our  eyes. 
Tliis  Christian  work  he  carries  on  as  our 
Lord  instructed  us  to  do  when  he  sald: 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alma  befor* 
men.  lo  b«  seen  of  them. 

But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth:  that 
thine  alms  may  fce  In  secret;  and  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret  Hlmaelf  shall  reward 
thee  openly. 

Clark  Griffith  has  carried  out  this  pre- 
cept of  the  Savior  s  teaching  throughout 
his  more  than  80  years.  But  we  have  to 
go  to  objects  of  his  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity themselves  to  learn  what  he  has 
done.  It  is  to  the  widow  and  the  deserted 
wi'e,  the  orphan  boy  or  girl  whom  he  has 
helped  and  for  whom  he  has  found 
homes  and  security  that  we  must  api>eal 
to  get  any  Indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  private  charity  which  he  has  exerted 
throushout  the  years. 

And  it  is  from  such  as  these  that  I  have 
learned  a  little  of  the  mans  character — 
not  from  Mr.  Griffith  hlm.'^elf.  In  fact, 
he  is  in  total  ignorance  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  him  at  this  moment,  and  will  be 
the  most  surpri.sed  person  in  the  country 
when  he  does  learn  of  it.  It  will  be  my 
little  joke  on  him.  I  hope  he  will  receive 
it  with  his  customary  good  sportsman- 
ship. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  In- 
dulge myself  by  giving  this  oratorical 
salute  to  one  whom  I  consider  to  be  a 
real  man  and  a  great  American. 
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Is  American  Democracy  Doomed  Btcause 
of  Excessive  Spending? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  ta.ks  confronting  a  people  who 
would  maintain  representative  govern- 


ment Is  to  decrea.'ie  the  number  of  "stay 
at  homes"  on  election  day.  Why  so 
mau^*  prrsoiij  who  vould  loudly  protc-jt 
lo68  of  the  right  to  vote  fail  to  do  so  is 
one  of  the  my.'^teries  of  America. 

In  1948.  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  nearly 
a  million  elipibl''  voters  failed  to  go  to 
the  polls.  Such  pubhc  indifference  must 
not  continue.  It  is  heartening  to  note 
that  some  effort  is  being  made  to  correct 
Uie  situation  this  year.  A  challenging 
■lesMce  on  this  point  is  contained  in  a 
Fu^st  editorial  contributed  to  the  Dan- 
vUl'"  <lll.  >  Commercial  News  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
MahJe.  prominent  business  executive  of 
Danville.  Under  permission  granted  by 
the  House,  I  am  including  his  editorial 
In  tlie  RicoRD.  for  what  he  has  to  say 
should  be  of  interest  to  all.  It  follows: 
Is  AMEaiTAN  Demot-act  Docifro  BccAcrr  or 
Zr.ctsstvE  SprituiKC? 
(By  G.  C.  Mahle) 

M.iny  people  think  so.  They  realize  that 
the  Korean  situation,  and  lu  poealble  conae- 
quencaa,  r«uU  from  the  stupidity  and  the 
blindness  of  American  diplomacy  at  Pots- 
dam. Yalta  and  elsewhere  They  know  that 
the  division  of  K'^rea  was  an  open  invita- 
tion to  a  civil  war.  and  that  locating  Amer- 
tean  and  British  troops  in  Berlin  without 
any  ground  Irgre^s  at  all  was  suicidal. 

They  are  appalled  in  spite  of  the  jlUiont 
we  have  spent  for  arms  in  recent  years,  to 
M«  US  cai'Rbt  unprepared  In  Korea,  and  ualrg 
■raament  which  is  not  a  match  for  that  of 
our  opponent*  In  Bepiembei-  lflJ9,  •10.- 
£O0.C00  in  military  aid  was  voted  Korea. 
Nm«  monibi  later,  when  the  CommunUHc 
forcM  atucked  that  country  only  WOO  in 
Bii^nal  equipment  had  reached  lU  des-tlna- 
tion.  On  June  13.  1950.  two  wee^is  t>crcre 
the  Invasion  of  South  Kotea.  V/llllam  C. 
Foster,  deputy  administrator  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  Ustifted  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
aaid: 

'•I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Appropriations 
Ccmmittee,  tlu.i  in  my  Judgment,  the  trend 
of  events  In  South  Korea  ia  more  favorab.e 
than  It  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  lib- 
eration of  that  country  in  1945.  A  rigoroua 
training  program  has  built  up  a  weU-discl- 
plined  army  of  100,000  troops  that  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  challenge  by  North  Ko- 
rean forces." 

Tet.  the  Rusrlan  menace,  much  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Is  not  the  greatest 
danger  that  faces  this  country.  CommuuiBin 
we  can  eventually  overthrow,  Burely  our 
diplomats  at  the  close  of  the  next  war  will 
be  smarter  than  those  who  functioned  for 
us  beiore.  but  unless  some  economy  is 
trourht  into  Gcvernment.  then  American 
democracy  is  indeed  doomed.  In  the  Tru- 
man administration  more  money  has  already 
teen  s^^ent  than  was  spent  by  all  of  the 
Preside !it5  from  Washington  through  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevert. 

Taxes,  which,  according  to  that  late  Presi- 
dent, are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  mans 
brow,  were  never  higher.  Figures  show  that 
If  all  ir. comes  over  $8,000  were  completely 
confiscaied.  It  would  lower  the  tax  load  of 
the  rebt  of  the  country  only  10  percent. 

Ycu  and  I  must  Insist  that  In  spite  of  the 
Korean  situation,  economy  can,  and  because 
of  the  Korean  situntion,  must  be  an  actuality 
in  Washington.  There  is  no  such  feeling  in 
Wnsh'.ncton  today.  After  toesing  billions  of 
dolljirs  aw-.j  on  the  price-support  program. 
Mr.  Bnmnan  came  to  Congress  recently  and 
wanted  another  »50.000,C00  to  give  away 
products  so  bought.  In  addition,  he  ureed 
the  Hcuse  Aerlcultural  Committee  to  ap- 
prove H  R.  8356.  which  authoriaes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $8,000,000,000  for  a  Missouri 
VaUey  Brtsln  farm  dcvelonment  program 

fcince  t^!e  Korean  Invasion  a  hundred  tlwu- 
aand    mere    clvUlan    employee*    have    been 


added  to  the  Government  payroll.  Senator 
DcrcLAs  fights  in  vain  to  cut  $90.000  000  off 
the  pork-barrel  appropriation  Senator  Btkd, 
of  Vlrelnla.  claims  that  Cr(-ivernment  erpenses 
can  be  cut  $6.0W,0fKi  oon  and  th..t  Is  60  jxr- 
cent  of  the  ten  billion  that  Is  asked  for  de- 
fense In  Korea      He  cp'r  no  suprx'rt. 

It  was  Benlamlii  Franklin  who  Mid  that 
In  times  of  war  the  utmost  economy  must  be 
practiced  In  all  other  p  vcrnmental  Junc- 
tions. If  we  are  asket*  to  lower  our  standard 
of  living,  and  give  up  many  thines  formerly 
dear  to  us.  should  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  likewise  and  retrench? 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  Some  90e  000 
people  in  nUnols  did  not  vote  at  thp  1-^st 
election.  TWo  out  of  every  10  of  you  who 
read  this  editorial  did  not  vote.  You  have  a 
chance  next  November.  Don't  forget  that 
Lenin  once  said.  ■We  can  never  conquer  the 
American  Republic — we  can  qnly  hope  that  It 
will  cpend  Itself  to  destruction." 

If  you  stay  at  homo  and  do  net  Tcte.  ycu 
are  helping  Joe  Stalin  and  the  Russian  Com- 
munists carry  out  Lenin's  plan.  You  are 
admitting  that  American  democracy  Is 
doomed. 


Liqvidatzoe  of  Jcwhh  L'fe  in  P.asiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABrAHAM  J.  fULTER 

or  NEW  TO..X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  MULTFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
termination of  spiritual,  cultural,  re- 
liSlous.  and  community  of  Russian  Jewry 
has  been  known  for  some  time.  The 
Soviet  leaders  aie  mthlessly  exterminat- 
ing every  trace  of  Jewirh  religious  and 
cultural  activity  and  obliterating  every 
facet  of  organized  Jewish  life  in  Russia. 
In  this  respect  the  Ccmmunrt  leaders 
are  no  better  and  no  diCerent  than  Hit- 
ler and  his  henchmen. 

If  tiiere  were  some  Jews  who  until  re- 
cently believed  that  Soviet  Russia  was 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  and  suf- 
fering minorities  and  small  nations 
through  the  world,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  disillusioned.  Today.  Russia 
is  the  most  imperialistic  state  in  the 
world.  Her  imperialism  is  leading  her 
to  the  suppression  of  all  cultures  and 
civilizations  which  t>ecome  subservient  to 
the  Russian  police  state.  Rassian  im- 
perialism is  also  the  driving  force  behind 
Communist  aggression  against  peace- 
loving  nations. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  plight  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  and  the  obliteration 
of  Jewish  life  in  that  country  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Auiru.";t  issue  of  Jewi.sh 
Frontier.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  collea^es  the  following  article 
the  Future  of  Soviet  Jewry  by  Bezalel 
Sherman.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  of  us  for  its  fcrihright  evalua- 
tion of  a  very  tragic  situation.  The 
article  follows: 

Thx  Fm-RE  OF  Soviet  Jewry 
(By  Bezulel  Sherman) 

No  reliable  Inf'rmation  i.=  available  con- 
cerning the  number  of  Jews  llvir.g  today 
outside  the  bcrderb  of  the  State  of  Israel  We 
may  nevertheless  assume  that  the  fleiires 
generally  cited  are  not  altogether  imaginary 
and  are  ba.st'd  on  some  sort  of  statistical 
data.     This  docs  v.^i  h^ld,  ho-Aever,  I-t  the 


Jrws  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  we  cJral  on'y 
with  individual  estimates  »hjch  are  Ire- 
quently  hut  an  expreasion  of  pious  hares. 
LacKinc  an  rlternative  we  mtist  neve'the- 
le«;s  reckon  with  these  e.^timaies  ar.d  assiime 
thpt  about  2  000  000  Jew^  new  Ir. e  in  the 
U  S  S  R.  If  we  add  to  theso  an  t.ier  6>0.- 
OCO  llvlni:  In  the  satellite  countries  of  east- 
ern Evirope.  It  will  become  evident  that  94 
percent  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world — 23  per- 
cent if  Israel  is  excluded — live  v  ithln  the 
7one  of  Soviet  rule  or  influence.  These  per- 
centages are  based  on  the  common  a-jrump- 
tlon  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  vorld  of 
ll.OOO.OCO. 

Und-'r  present  circum.«t  an  res  U  is  a  matter 
Oi  indifierence  whether  there  are  ore.  two, 
or  three  million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  tJnion. 
What  Is  Impcrtant  is  that  these  Jews  ere 
so  many  individuals  and  do  n,:  constitute 
a  community.  Within  the  Soviet  Union 
there  Is  not  a  trace  of  Jewish  or^nlzatlon. 
Institutions.  Internal  collective  tc'i'ity  or 
the  slightest  participation  in  wcrld-wlde 
Jev.lsh  activities.  There  ere  no  locally  cr- 
panlzed  Jewish  communities  nor  1"  there 
any  contact  with  Jews  in  other  lands  The 
Je-!*'lEh  press  has  been  liquidated.  Jewish 
literature  is  no  mere.  Jewish  IntellectutU 
have  been  eradicated.  Jewish  cultural  ac- 
tivity has  been  suppressed  No  in«:tltutlon8 
of  Jewlfh  education  are  in  existence.  All 
Jewlata  people's  movementa  are  forbidden. 
Jewlch  national  atplratlona  are  taboo.  What- 
ever still  remains  of  Jewish  religion  has  for 
the  most  par*  been  Introduced  from  the 
t»nitcrles  recently  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  even  thla  U  confronted  with 
Holofical  extinction.  Hebrew  la  forbidden. 
Yidd'.sh  is  vnnLshlng.  In  what  eenre  are 
Foviet  Jews  today  a  part  of  the  Jewlah  people 
u  a  vbole?  Try  aa  one  might  It  la  bnpot- 
Elble  to  eceape  the  conclualon  that  Soviet 
Jews  no  longer  exist  as  a  community.  The 
came  fate  awaits  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries. 

Apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
laboring  to  explain  the  lack  of  all  contact 
between  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Unicn  and  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  cold  war 
between  East  and  West.  They  Justify  this 
complete  severance  of  relations  by  saying 
that  anti-Communist  elements  among  Amer- 
ican Jews  prevent  such  contact.  But  theao 
apologists  forget,  intentionally,  that  there 
is  no  more  contact  between  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  those  of  such  Communist 
countries  as  Poland.  Rumania.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  any  more  thau  there  Is  with 
the  United  States,  Canada.  Argentina,  or 
Israel.  They  likewise  overlook  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Jews  are  not  only  prevented  from 
reading  the  antl-Communlst  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  but  also  the  Communist  Morning 
Frelhelt,  that  works  of  pro-Conamunist  Ikuf 
authors  are  Jtist  as  taboo  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  aa 
the  works  of  non-Communist  authors  afUll- 
aied  with  the  Jewish  Cultural  Congreas. 
Furthermore,  Jews  In  Moscow  have  no  more 
contact  with  Jews  In  Kiev  or  Minsk  ihask 
with  those  of  New  York,  Warsaw,  or  Tel  Avtr. 
The  matter  of  contact  between  Soviet  Jewa 
and  those  abroad  Is  thus  not  dependent  on 
ldeolo?de«.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  commu- 
nism itself.  The  Soviet  Government  will  not 
permit  Jews  to  do  what  it  does  not  permit 
its  other  citizens.  Formally  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment practices  equality  t)etween  Jew  and 
non-Jew.  Actually  Its  practices  ere  not  so 
equalltarlan,  and  apolocists  for  the  Sorlet 
Union  choose  to  overlook  the  difference. 
Thtia  It  is  clear  that  Rurala  will  remain  a 
SoMian  country  even  if  it  severs  its  contacts 
Wttll  the  outside  world.  Poles  In  Poland 
will  not  be  nationally  obliterated  even 
though  they  are  forbidden  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  Poles  abroad  and  they  leek  freedcm 
at  home.  Jews  of  the  Soviet  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  Inevitably  ce»se  to  be 
Jews.  If  they  are  cut  oft  from  other  Jews 
throughout  the  world  and  are  at  the  same 
time  deprived  in  the  land  of  ths^r  reaWenee 
of  aU  opportunity  for  group  ex;stence. 
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Th*  S<>vlet  »ctor  of  the  dl«per»lon  ts 
unlquf  in  JewUh  »nn«U.  Here  Jew«  are 
jiot  forced  Into  »  ghetto  nor  U  one  com- 
pelled to  remain  a  Jew  against  bl»  will.  Tlie 
charactertsUc  trait  of  the  SoTlet  »c!ieme  of 
affairs  is  that  U  Introduces  the  Jews  into  the 
general  pattern  of  reslmeTUallon  and  trana- 
lorms  their  Jewlahness  Irto  an  object  of 
state  utility  For  the  first  time  In  history 
we  are  confronted  with  the  phenomenon  that 
a  person  Is  a  Jew  when  the  ruling  political 
party  orders  hUn  to  Ije  such,  and  he  c««M« 
to  be  a  Jew  when  the  same  party  thua  de- 
crees It  is  clear  that  a  great  many  Jews 
ur!der<?o  these  humiliating  metamorphoart 
only  externally  and  In  their  hearts  remam 
dcToted  Jews.  But  under  pressure  of  C^m- 
niunlst  rule  the  number  of  thc-«e  for  whom 
these  changes  are  not  mere  tragicomedy  la 
Increftilng.  Tl\i8  Is  evident  from  the  be- 
h2Vlor  of  the  l»rf«  number  of  Jewish  fellow 
travellers  in  th«  dtmocratlc  countries  where 
thev  have  no  occaalon  to  fear  police  perse- 
cution or  repreaalons  should  they  fall  to 
COTi'orm.  The  new  element  In  Jewish  ex- 
perier.c*  that  has  been  introduced  by  the 
foTJet  sN-stem  consists  In  eradicating  within 
Jea-9  s'.r  intellectual  or  emotional,  national 
or  social,  spiritual  or  ethical  attitude  toward 
their  Judaism.  The  Judaism  of  these  does 
not  siem  from  awareness  or  feelings;  Instead 
It  pours  like  water  from  a  tap  which  Is 
turned  on  or  off  by  the  Communist  Party 
as  Its  exigencies  require.  Jews  In  other 
countries  have  always  made  the  highest  sac- 
rlPces  and  fought  wUh  all  their  strength  In 
order  to  remain  Jews.  Such  a  struggle 
would  be  hopeless  In  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
were  they  to  feel  Inclined  to  embark  upon 
It.  Sovletlsm  undermines  the  resistance  ]<o- 
tentlal  of  the  Jews  and  reduces  their  Juda- 
Jsm  to  a  thing  lacking  meaning,  value,  and 
dl?nl"y  It  might  not  even  be  worthwhile 
to  152ht  for  this  kind  of  Jewlshnes.5  Soviet 
J«ws — and  soon  also  those  Inhabiting  the 
Soviet  satellite  countries — are  thus  rapidly 
transformed  Into  spiritual  nudUts.  This 
nudity  Is  FtlU  regretted  and  disparaged  In- 
ffofar  as  there  still  exist  large  numb?rs  of 
Jew^  who  have  been  brought  up  In  Jewish 
homes,  have  obtained  a  Jewish  education 
and  FtUl  possess  a  measure  of  sensitivity  to 
Jewish  needs  and  Interests.  Coming  genera- 
tions will  not  even  know  that  they  are  naked. 
They  will  have  no  Idea  that  they  had  been 
stripped  of  something. 

All  this  Is  a  consequence  of  the  political 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  everything  must  be  transmitted 
through  the  mechanism  of  state  control.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  thire  Is  no  rocm  for  any 
kind  of  voluntary  community.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  prevailing  condi- 
tions In  the  U.  S.  8.  R  were  not  the  only 
factor  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  attitude  of  communism  toward 
the  Jewish  question  played  a  no  less  signifi- 
cant role. 

Recently  many  Jews  have  been  confusing 
the  political  support  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
et.ite  In  a  part  of  Palestine  with  ideological 
acceptance  of  Zionism  by  the  Communist 
msvement.  In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  Gromyko's  historic  speech  at 
Lake  Success  which  played  a  decisive  role 
In  the  UN  decision  of  November  29.  1M7.  It 
«:as  not  noticed  that  he  apofe*  of  Jewish 
g  lu  western  Europe.  Anyone  even 
;  fiimlllar     with     Soviet     pronuncU- 

mentos  who  realizes  that  not  a  smgle  word 
Is  ever  inserted  accidentally,  could  have  read 
t!:e  future  course  of  events  In  Gromyko's 
S|)eecb:  the  prohibition  of  JewUh  emigra- 
tion from  eastern  Europe.  (So  far  as  the 
Eovlet  Union  Is  concerned  this  firuhtbltlon 
had  been  In  effect  for  some  time  previously  ) 
The  Soviet  Oovernmeiu  took  the  attitude 
that  these  Jews  who  needed  It — the  Jevfs  of 
the  capitalist  western  countrlea — had  the 
rl^-ht  to  constitute  themselves  as  a  Jewish 
nation  in  Israel.     But  this  was  not  V3  be 
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construed  that  the  Jews  of  the  world  were 
one  people.  The  Jews  In  the  Soviet  zone  In 
particular  were  not  part  of  this  people  This 
was  ever  the  Communist  view.  The  surprise 
caused  by  Ilya  Ehrenburg  s  famous  article 
which  denied  that  the  Jews  were  a  people 
was  therefore  unmerited.  In  this  article 
Bhrenburg  merely  parroted  what  outstand- 
ing Communist  spokesmen  had  said  before 
him. 

As  far  back  as  1903  Lenin  said;  "The  sclcn- 
tlflcallv  absolutely  unfounded  Idea  concern- 
ing a  distinct  Jewish  nation  has  a  reaction- 
ary ptilitlcal  8l«nlftcance  The  Idea  of  a 
Jewish  •nationality'  runs  counter  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  Jewish  proletariat  because 
directly  and  Indirectly  it  arouses  within  It 
a  mocd  that  Is  hostile  to  assimilation,  a 
•ghetto'  mood  "  ' 

In  1913  Staim  wrote:  "V.'hat  sort  of  a 
n.itlon  is  a  Jewish  nation  that  consists  of 
GeorBlf.n.  Dagriestanlan.  Russian.  Americin. 
•2.1.  other  Jews,  the  members  of  which  do 
nrt  undersUnd  each  other  (since  they  speak 
different  larpuagesi.  Inhabit  different  parts 
of  the  glebe,  will  never  .see  each  ether,  will 
never  act  together,  whether  In  time  of  peace 
or  'n  time  of  war."  ' 

Sta'ln  wrote  the  above  In  connection  with 
the  ff..mul»tlon  of  the  program  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks— at  that  time  they  still  called  them- 
selves Social  Democratic  Party— for  the  var- 
loui  people  who  had  been  enslaved  by  Czar- 
Ism.  To  make  It  clenr  th.-jt  this  program  did 
not  apply  to  Jews.  Stalin  added:  "No.  it  Is 
not  for  such  paper  'nations'  that  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  draws  up  Its  national  pro- 
gram." 

Lenin.  Stalin,  and  other  Communist  lead- 
ers visualized  the  disappearance  of  the  Jews 
and  asslmllaMon  a::  the  sole  solution  to  the 
Jewish  question.  It  w.<is  therefore  inevitable 
that  they  should  look  upon  every  Jewish 
national  movement  as  a  reactionary  manl- 
fe?tatlon  that  hinders  the  p:tx:ess  of  assimi- 
lation. Even  the  Bund  was  thus  not  accept- 
able to  them,  because  by  Its  very  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  workers  It  retarded  the  process 
of  assimilation.  Only  the  working  class  of 
a  nat'on  la  entitled  to  a  separate  socialist 
party.  Lenin  uught  his  disciples.  Since  no 
Jewish  nation  exists  there  can  be  no  Inde- 
pendent Jewlrh  proletarian  party.  It  Is, 
hence,  not  surprising  that  Communists  have 
from  the  very  beginning  declared  Zionism 
to  be  "a  counter-revolutionary  movement  of 
the  Jewish  bourrgeolsle,"  to  quote  the  for- 
mula of  a  resolution  of  the  Comintern. 

In  hundreds  of  statements  and  In  count- 
less acts  during  half  a  century  Communists 
have  demonsuated  their  belief  that  Jews 
are  net  a  people  and  that  It  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary' duty  of  Jewish  SocialUts  to  hasten 
Jewish  assimilation.  Throughout  Commu- 
nist literature  It  is  Impossible  to  find  a  single 
instance  of  deviation  or  of  modification  of 
this  standpoint.  Only  twice  did  It  seem  as 
if  a  change  was  being  Introduced  In  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Government  toward  the 
Jews  within  Its  borders.  The  first  time  It 
was  In  connection  with  Biro  Bldjan,  which, 
as  Kalinin  at  first  formulated  It.  aimed  to 
conaolldate  Soviet  Jews  Into  a  nationality. 
Nothing  came  of  Biro  Bld'an.  and  still  less  of 
Kahnln's  declaration.  The  second  time  oc- 
curred during  World  War  II.  when  tanks 
were  named  after  historical  JewUh  j)ersonall- 
ties  and  it  was  permitted  to  admire  the  hero- 
Ism  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  historical 
personalities,  though  dead  for  hundreds  of 
years,  have  now  been  banished  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and.  as  far  as  Jewish  heroism 
Is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  left  to  edmlre 
It.  When  Ehrenburg  now  states  that  Soviet 
Jews  have  nothing  In  common  with   Israel 

'  V.  I.  T^nln  and  J.  V.  Stalin,  Against  the 
Bund.  White  Russian  Scientific  Academy. 
Minsk,  1934,  pp.  36-7. 

-  Joeep>'  Stalin:  Marxism  and  the  National 
and  Colonial  Questhjn.  International  Pub- 
ilahers.  New  York.  pp.  11-12. 


and  that  th-y  reject  any  Idea  of  Ideological  or 
organlaatlonal  ties  with  zlonlsm.  he  reflects 
recent  developments  within  the  Soviet  Union 
In  re?ard  to  the  Jewish  population.  Lenln'a 
proeram  for  the  hasty  submergence  of  Jews 
In  the  environment  is  now  being  put  Into 
practice.  Since  Biro  Bldjan  was  a  failure 
and  the  war  Is  over,  what  Is  there  to  hinder 
the  Soviet  Government  from  solving  the  Jew- 
ish question  In  accordance  with  Communist 
principles,  by  creating  conditions  favorable 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Jews?  Stalin 
has  taught  that  a  Communist  state  must 
control  elemental  forces — this  Is  ptrhaps  his 
most  Important  contribution  to  S->ciallst 
theory.  If  the  assimilation  of  the  Jews  U 
desirable,  then  it  should  be  accomplished 
In  planned  fashion,  and  the  entire  power  of 
the  state  should  be  put  at  the  service  of  this 
program.  This  explains  why  all  possible 
sources  of  Jewish  cultural  development  have 
been  cut  off  and  why  Soviet  Jewry  la  belng^ 
spiritually  pulverized.  * 

One  should  not  rule  out  the  pos^blUty 
of  a  change  for  the  better  sometime  In  the 
future.  But  time  Is  a  decisive  factor  In 
this  respect  Russians.  Poles,  Czechs.  Ru- 
manians. Hungarians,  can  wait.  Jews  can- 
not. If  more  favorable  conditions  for  Jew- 
ish survival  In  the  Soviet  Union  should 
come  Into  being  within  the  next  5.  10  or 
15  years.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  salvage 
much  for  Jewish  survival.  Should  more 
than  one  generation  pass  under  present 
conditions.  It  will  be  too  late.  There  will 
remain  no  raw  material  from  which  to  forge 
anew  Jewish  group  existence. 

The  obliteration  of  the  Jewish  nation  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  being  accomplished  from 
both  ends.  At  one  end  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  Soviet  regime  objectively  pre- 
cludes all  forms  of  Jewish  organization 
within  the  country  and  all  communication 
with  Jews  outside.  At  the  other  end  there 
Is  the  consuming  fire  of  Jewish  national 
nihilism;  assimilation,  Intermarriage.  In- 
difference to  Jewish  affairs,  complete  lack 
of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  Jews,  up- 
rooting of  the  Jewish  milieu,  estrangement 
from  the  Jewish  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
Jewish  religion,  opposition  to  the  very  Idea 
that  the  Jews  constitute  a  people.  AH  of 
these  deprive  the  Individual  Jew  of  any  sub- 
jective desire  to  preserve  Jewish  life.  One 
quarter  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  la  being 
consumed  by  these  two  fires. 
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HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   L"l."ISI-*NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  30,  1950 

Mr.   LARCADE      Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  from  the 
Marine  News: 
Know    Youa    Wathiwats — Lrrn.*    Kndww 
Facts 

Most  of  the  public  has  no  conception  of 
the  value  of  the  Nation's  harbors  and  chan- 
nels. Every  important  city  In  the  Nation, 
many  vital  Industries,  every  Navy.  slilpbuUd- 
Ing  and  ship  repair  yard  are  located  on  an 
Improved  harbor  or  channel.  A  great  part 
of  America's  commerce  and  all  of  lt3  defense 
Is  vitally  linked  to  waterways.  Through 
trans-shipment,  waterways  are  lndi£pens:tble 
to  other  methods  of  transportation  necessary 
for  commerce  and  delenje.  Improved  har- 
bors and  channels  properly  m.'>ln:ained  are 
vital  to  the  Nailou— but  lev  Americana 
realize  It. 
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Life  Indemnities  for  Sarvrvort  cf  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Armed  Scrrices  Who  Die 
While  on  Active  Doty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  August  17.  1950 

Mr  HARDY  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance.  I  want  to  quote  the 
findiriKS  and  '-ecommendaticn.s  of  my 
subcommittee  as  contained  in  House 
Report  No,  2761: 

Findings 
I 

The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  was  passed  by  the  Congress  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  third  session.  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress.  The  initial  legisla- 
tion, which  later  became  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  was  prepared 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

No  professional  consultation  or  advice  was 
sought  regarding  this  initial  legislation. 

The  report  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  regarding  that  portion  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  national  service  life  insur- 
ance made  the  significant  recommendation 
that  "this  legislation  be  carefully  reviewed 
and  more  thoroughly  studied."  Until  the 
Inquiry  cf  this  subcommittee,  no  compie- 
henslve  study  such  as  that  recommended  by 
the  conferees  has  ever  been  conducted. 

No  hearings  whatsoever  were  held  by  the 
House  or  Senate  on  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  This  act  was  passed 
as  a  rider  to  a  revenue  bill  and  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate,  the  House  having  passed 
the  initial  legislation. 

The  basic  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act   has  fceen   frrqucntly   amended;    all  such 
amendments  have  had  the  effect  of  liberal- 
izing benefits  of  the  basic  leglslat'on. 
n 

The  national  service  life  insurance  has  not 
met  the  objectives  of  Government  life  in- 
surance. It  has  failed  to  provide  uniform 
protection  in  the  form  of  income  for  the 
dependents  of  persons  dying  while  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  It  has  failed  to 
lessen  demands  for  pensions. 

The  gratuity  provisions  Included  In  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  prograrr.  pre 
superimposed  upon  tbe  present  Government 
pension  system. 

in 

Federal  Government  contribution  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  benefit  payments 
coincident  with  national  service  life-insur- 
ance operations  have  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  appropriated  funds,  more 
than  $5,500,000,000  in  the  last  10-year  period. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  fully  or 
adequately  appraised  of  the  total  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  national  service 
life-insurance  program. 
\  All  costs  of  the  national  service  lUe-lnsur- 
AAce  program  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  continuing  costs  from  both  an  ad- 
ministration and  beueflt-paymenu  siand- 
polnty 

The  kational  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  Was  propceed  and  passed  primarily 
to  protect  the  equity  value  of  the  United 
States  Government  life-insurance  policy- 
holders In  the  USGLI  fund.  In  the  event  of 
a  future  national  emergency,  a  lourth  Gov- 
ernment insurwnce  program  may  be  proposed 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  advanced  when 


national  service  life  Insurance  was  eetab- 
llFhed. 

There  Is  serious  doubt  that  the  manjxiwer 
to  administer  national  service  life  Insurance 
or  any  other  Government  insurance  plan 
would  be  available  In  the  event  of  a  future 
national  emergency. 

National  service  iife  Insurance  may  not  be 
a  proper  vehicle  through  which  to  grant 
Insurance  protection  to  participants  In  a 
future  emergency  in  that  the  present  policy- 
holders, especially  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
may  Income  vested  with  an  interest  in  the 
national  service  life-insurance  fund  In  which 
It  would  t>e  unfair  and  Inequitable  to  permit 
future  policyholders  to  participate. 

V 

since  October  8.  1940.  more  than  22.500.000 
national  service  life  insurance  policies  bavi.- 
been  Issued. 

Three  out  of  every  four,  or  slightly  more 
than  75  percent,  of  all  former  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  policyholders  have  per- 
mitted their  national  service  life  Insurance 
policies  to  lapse.  Of  the  veterans  cf  World 
War  II.  only  one  out  of  six  are  covered  by 
NSLI. 

One  million  four  hundred  and  flfty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or 
25.9  percent,  of  NSLI  policies  currently  In 
force  are  held  by  in-service  personnel. 

Only  78  percent  of  those  currently  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  have  taken  out  national 
service  life  Insurance.  These  individuals 
have  varying  amounts  cf  NSLI  in  force,  rang- 
ing from  $1,000  to  $10,000  Less  than  60 
percent  have  the  full  IIO.OCO  protection. 

Cne  out  of  every  nine  combat  casualties 
of  World  War  II  had  no  national  service  life 
insurance  whatsoever. 

The  average  face  value  of  pcHcles  issued 
from  Pearl  Harbor  day  to  VJ-day  was  slightly 
over  $7.roo.  The  average  face  value  per  pol- 
icy as  cf  March  31,  195u,  was  $6,422. 

VI 

The  use  of  the  word  •InEurance"  in  char- 
acterizing national  service  life  Insurance  op- 
erations is  a  misnomer. 

The  paradox  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance is  made  clear  when  It  is  realized  that 
the  Federal  Government  underwrites  the 
extra  hazards  of  military  or  naval  service 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  was 
Insured  for  normal  civilian  risk  under  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  protrram.  The 
Insured  having  In  force  national  service  life 
insurance  on  a  i^ersonal  paying  basis,  gen- 
erallv  speaking,  is  a  condition  precedent  be- 
fore the  United  States  Government  becomes 
liable  for  any  death-benefit  payments. 

This  condition  presents  an  Inequity  and 
results  In  discrimination  among  beneficiaries, 
reiterating  at  this  point  that  oue  out  of  e\ery 
nine  combat  casuaUles  during  Wor'.d  War  II 
had  no  uaticnul  service  life  Insurance  what- 
soever. 

VII 

The  use  of  the  American  Experience  Table 
of  Mortality  for  calculating  annuities  was 
outmoded  by  1940.  and  its  use  has  had  the 
effect  of  granting  annuity  payments  consid- 
erably In  excess  of  what  more  modern  actu- 
arial calculations  would  Justify. 

Testimony  before  this  subcommittee  re- 
vealed that  the  use  of  the  American  Exw- 
rience  Table  of  Mortality  was  deliberately 
adopted  in  order  that  the  annuity  paymenU 
to  beneficiaries  of  World  War  II  would  be  no 
lesser  amount  than  similar  payments  being 
made  to  beneficiaries  of  World  War  I  cas- 
ualltles.  The  legislative  hifitory  does  not 
Indicate  that  the  Congre^.  or  the  conferees 
of  the  Congress,  were  fully  apprised  of  this 
deliberate  action. 

The  continued  use  of  the  American  Expe- 
rience Table  of  Mortality  for  calculating  an- 
nuities can  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  natlonaf  service  life  Insurance  fund 

Through  October  1.  1948,  the  use  of  this 
mortality  table  has  required  the  Government 


to  appropriate  to  the  national  service  life 
Insurance  fund  In  excess  of  $602  000.000  In 
annuity  differential  payments  These  costs 
are  continuing  cosU  and  are  t>eing  charged 
against  the  NSLI  appropriation  on  a  case-by- 
case  transfer  basis  Whereas  the  use  of  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  in 
vifw  of  unforeseen  risks  of  Wi  .  id  War  II, 
may  have  been  prudent  for  the  calculation 
of  NSLI  premiums,  there  wa.«.  and  is.  no 
Justification  under  accepted  Insurance  prac- 
tices to  use  this  table  for  national  service 
life  insurance  annuity  calculations. 

The  u.^e  of  any  annuity  table  without  re- 
gard for  the  difference  in  life  expectancy  of 
mr.le  and  female  lives  Is  contrary  to  modern 
Insurance  practice. 

Under  the  National  Service  Li!e  Insurance 
Act  as  presently  written  and  administered. 
the  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  a  tlQ  000 
face  value  policy  may  be  In  excess  of  $12,000. 

vni 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
conducted  many  studies  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  the  possibility  of  installing  mechan- 
ical equipment  for  premium  billing  and 
posting,  or  matters  regarduig  centralir:atlon 
of  the  numerous  district  cfT.ces,  action  has 
been  negligible. 

The  administrative  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Ui  charge  of  the  na- 
tional se-vice  life  insurance  c{ieration«  have 
done  little  In  the  effectuation  of  efficiencies 
in  administrative  operations.  This  is  due 
In  part  to  their  being  un.nformed  as  to 
operational  cost  breakdown  and  m  part  to  a 
tendency  to  study  p.'olilems  lor  long  periods 
of  time  without  reaching  conclusions. 

IX 

Through  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1948  (ending  June  30.  1949).  the  total  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  national  service  life 
Insurance  fund  was  greater  than  the  total 
amou  It  collected  from  the  Insured  In  pre- 
mium payments. 

X 

On  an  over-all  average,  an  rniount  ex- 
ceeding 75  percent  of  the  total  premiums 
paid  on  national  service  life  insurance  was 
returned  to  the  insured  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends during  the  first  6  months  of  1950. 

XI 

Tlie  present  rate  of  Interest  (3  percent) 
paid  en  invested  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance fund.«  is  CGHElderably  in  excess  of  the 
interest  rate  being  paid  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  securing  adequate  £-jms  required 
to  fund  and  re.und  the  debt  obligation  and 
current  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Payrr.cnt  of  this  liberal  rate  of  Interest  Is 
an  undisclosed  subsidy  to  the  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  fund. 

Cou'.iuuation  of  payment  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  3  percent  Interest  en  the  NSLI 
trust  fund  Is  of  questionable  Justification. 

XTl 

The  testimony  before  this  subcommittee 
did  not  clearly  establish  a  moral  or  legal  ne- 
cessity for  the  Government  to  pey  accrued 
interest  claimed  to  be  due  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund  because  cf  delays  In 
transferring  moneys  Irom  the  national  serv- 
ice life  appropriation  to  the  national  service 
life  insurance  fund. 

xin 

The  Insuring  of  aviation  cadets  under  pres- 
ent applicable  statutes  is  excessively  costly. 

It  wculd  be  tens  of  mUlions  of  dollars  less 
costly  for  the  Government  to  assure  each 
aviation  cadet  In  training  that  his  depend- 
ents m  the  event  of  his  death  during  such 
training  wculd  receive  a  gratuitous  life  in- 
demnity from  the  Government  of  $10,000. 

XIV 

The  decision  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Af!airs  regarding  the  possible  recovery 
of  dividends  by  the  f  cueral  Goveriuntai  on 
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tnsurmnc*  premium.  p«l<l  by  the  G«'<^'"";"'"* 
lor  •vj»tion  cadeu  per»onnel  u  oi  doubtful 

^^nt  policy  determinations  of  the  Vet4r»n«' 
Admlnutratlon  are  inconsistent.  ThU  U  U- 
luatrated  by  the  fact  that  no  charges  were 
made  against  USGU  appropriations  by  the 
fact  that  no  charge,  were  made  aijain^t 
USGU  appropriations  for  annuity  differen- 
tial payment*  or  accrued  interest.  whU*  un- 
der NSU  these  charges  were  made  against 
NSU  approprutloua.     The  law  In  each  c»»« 

WAS  th«  Mune.  ..    „  . 

Uniler  the  GI  educational  program  the  vet- 
erans" Adminlstrauon  has  upon  occasion  ad- 
vised the  Coii«r«ss  of  certain  discrepancies 
and  abuses  occtirrtng  from  time  to  time  re- 
sulting in  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
public  funds  As  a  policy  matter  the  Vet- 
erans" Admmutration  has  not  felt  disposed 
to  make  similar  suggestions  regarding  na- 
tional service  liXe  Insurance  operations. 

XT 

Upon  analysing  testimony  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  substantiated  by  supple- 
mentary testimony  of  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Con- 
gnm  ha*  ever  be*n  fully  or  adequately  ad- 
vised as  to  the  over-all  cost  of  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  program. 

The  requested  NSLI  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  cover  o».ly  a  portion  of 
the  total  administrative  cost  of  national 
service  life  insurance  operations. 

National  service  life  Insurance  administra- 
tive costs  are  at  least  twice  the  amount  re- 
flected for  such  costs  In  the  annual  budget 
request.  The  present  budget  procedures  do 
not  adequately  Inform  the  Congress  or  the 
taxpayers  as  to  the  true  administrative  costs 
of  NSLI.  all  such  cosu  being  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

National  service  life  insurance  administra- 
tive costs  appear  to  be  exorbitantly  high. 
Although  certain  causes  or  Justifications 
were  offered  as  partial  explanations,  there 
appears  to  be  a  strong  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  effect  any 
BlgnlQcant  changes  In  present  methixls  or 
procedures  which.  If  adopted,  would  result 
In  greater  efficiency  and  greater  economy  of 
operations. 

XVI 

Tlie  administrative  and  clerical  dutlt-s  per- 
formed by  the  various  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 
aervice  national  service  life  insurance  policies 
has  had  and  continues  to  have  the  effett  of 
dissipating  military  appropriations  and  man- 
power 

In  addition  to  this  fiscal  cost  factor,  during 
the  war  years,  hundreds  of  officers  and  thou- 
sands of  enlisted  personnel  devoted  lull  time 
to  in-service  national  service  life  Insurance 
administrative  duties. 

Cost  to  the  armed  services  of  admlnUterlng 
in-service  national  service  life  insurance  pol- 
icies from  October  8.  IMO.  through  March  31, 
1960.  Is  conservatively  estimated  at  $96.- 
409.;il2. 

XVII 

The  delegation  of  power  granted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs,  through  section  608  of  the  National 
Servi.'e  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940.  has  had 
the  efJect  of  circumventing  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of   1921. 

To  a  conalderable  degree  this  delegation  of 
authority  virtually  eliminates  the  system  of 
chei-ks  and  balances  Inherent  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  delegation  of  authority  la 
questioned,  but  aside  from  any  constitutional 
considerations,  this  subcommittee  questions 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  broad  grast  of  au- 
Uiorlty. 

xvm 

National  service  life  Insurance  policies  are 
contracts  which  consist  of  the  applicable 
statutes  the  lawful  regulations  ol  the  Vet- 
erans' Admialstratlou,  and  the  policy. 


These  contracU  may  not  be  unilaterally 
terminated  by  the  Government.  However, 
there  exlsu  no  legal  or  equitable  reason  why 
the  C/overnment  cannot  specify  a  cut-off 
date  for  eligibility  for  national  service  life 
Insurance,  thus  terminating  the  present  In- 
equitable, relatively  Inefficient,  and  costly 
program. 

All  outstanding  national  service  life  insur- 
ance policies  are  definite  Irrevocable  con- 
tracts between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Insured. 

RXCOMMINDATIOVS 
I 

In  view  of  the  many  administrative  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  administration 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  upon  the  policyholders  as  well 
as  the  significant.  If  not  exorbitant,  costs  to 
the  United  States  In  financing  Its  obllKations 
under  this  program.  It  Is  recommended  that — 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  feasibility,  desirability, 
and  appropriateness  of  establishing  a  gra- 
tuitous life  Indemnity^  for  all  men  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  such 
Indemnity  In  lieu  of.  and  not  superimposed 
upon,  the  present  insurance  program  avail- 
able to  military  i>ersonnel. 
II 

If  the  present  plan  of  Government  Insur- 
ance is  to  continue,  then  It  U  recommended 
that— 

There  be  a  complete  legislative  reappraisal 
of  the  present  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  giving  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing features  thereof: 

1.  Changing  the  manner  In  which  the 
Government  liabilities  to  the  fund  are  cyr- 
rentlv  being  calculated  and  charged. 

2.  The   rate   of   Interest   paid  on   Invested 

NSLI  funds. 

3.  The  continued  use  of  the  American 
Experience  Mortality  Table  for  calculating 
both  premiums  and  annuities. 

4  The  Ineffectiveness  of  the  present  In- 
surance program  In  providing  ICO-percent 
Insurance  coverage  for  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel, and  the  varying  amounts  of  payments 
being  paid  NSLI  beneficiaries. 

5  The  relative  efficiency,  and  at  what  cost, 
can  the  present  program  be  operated  In  the 
future 

6.  The  demands  upon  the  time  of  military 
personnel  In  the  administration  of  in-service 
policies,  and  the  dissipation  of  military  ap- 
propriation for  In-servlce  administrative  ex- 
penses coincident  with  NSLI  operations. 

Ill 
The  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee regarding  certain  policy  determinations 
of  Government  agencies  are  as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administration 
The  present  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regarding  this  agency  s  fiduciary 
relationship  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  be  carefully  reappraised  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  review  his  policy  determination  with 
res{>ect  to  future-dividend  payments  on 
policies  held  by  aviation  cadets,  with  a  view 

to  redetermining  the  legality  and  propriety 
of  having  excess  premium  payments  revert 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Treasury    Department 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  reexamine  the  propriety,  or 
necessity,  of  continuing  to  pay  the  present 
rate  of  interest  of  3  percent  on  Invested 
NSLI  funds.  Any  excess  payment  In  this 
regard  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  "sub- 
sidy "  to  the  NSLI  fund  should  be  deleted. 

IV     , 

Section  608  of  the  National  Service  Lift 
Insurance  Act  stands  out,  among  slnallar 
grants  ol  authority  by  tlie  Congress,  as  being 


the  most  absolute  and  the  most  definite  In 

Its  finality.  ^     .w   *   .v-. 

ThU  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  review  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
rellqulshed  Its  control  of  public  expenditures 
under  the  absolute  authority  granted  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affaus  through 
section  608  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stf.tes  should 
not  grant  a  gratuitous  life  Idemnlty  to  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  this  time, 
thu  subcommittee  recommends  ur  anlmously 
that  such  a  program  be  immediately  adopted 
for  Insuring  aviation  cadets.  By  so  doing  the 
continued  wasteful  and  extravagant  means 
of  'Insuring  "  aviation  cadeU  could  be  dis- 
continued without  Impairment  or  any  ben- 
efits extended  under  present  law. 

VI 

Because  of  the  present  world  situation  and 
the  resulting  demand  upon  this  Nation  to 
greatly  expand  Its  military  force— all  persons 
serving  In  these  forces  having  the  Immediate 
need  lor  life  indemnification  or  Insurance 
protection — It  Is  recommended: 

That  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  give  full  consideration  to  the  Im- 
mediate effectuation  of  some  Interim  legis- 
lation, covering  the  Insurance  needs  of  the 
thousands  now  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 
Such  legislation  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
provide  100-percent  coverage  to  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel;  be  more  easily  adminis- 
tered: if  possible,  less  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government;  and  have  the  effect  of  replacing 
the  availability  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance to  new  entrants  Into  the  Ai'med 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  i 


The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  Should  Be  Amended  as  to  Section 
304.  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
I  have  filed  a  bill.  I  do  not  yet  have  the 
number,  m  the  following  language: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  304.  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,   as  amended.    | 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. —  ' 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
amended  (21  U  S.  C.  331)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  balance  of  the  sentence  follow- 
ing the  words  "dangerous  to  health""  and 
changing  the  comma  after  "health"'  to  a 
period. 

And  It  Is  further  amended  by  striking  all 
that  portion  of  the  last  sentence  of  such 

subsection  following  the  words  "between  the 
parties"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "or.  if  no  such  stipulation  be 
filed  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  court,  on 
motion  for  the  convenience  of  parties  and 
witnesses.  In  the  Interest  of  Justice,  may 
transfer  the  case  for  trial  to  any  other  dis- 
trict or  division  thereof." 

That  subsection  (b|  of  section  304  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Ci>snietlc  Act.  as 
amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  331 »  U  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  ""Cases  brought  hereunder 
shall  be  entitled  to  preference  on   the   trial 

calendar." 
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And  It  Is  further  amended  by  strlKlne  from 
the  third  to  the  last  sentence  all  words  fol- 
lowing ""such  court.""  and  In.serting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '"On  motion,  for  the 
convenience  of  parties  and  witnesses.  In  the 
Interest  of  Justice,  may  tran.-sfer  the  con- 
solidated proceedings  for  trial  to  any  other 
district  or  division  thereof." 

My  interest  in  this  important  matter 
dates  Iwck  to  about  a  year  apo  when 
it  appeared  to  me  from  the  evidence 
then  presented  to  me  upon  inquiry  that, 
in  my  jud.izment.  an  important,  valued 
and  long -established  bu.siness  located  in 
the  Eighteenth  Di.strict  of  California, 
which  I  represent,  was  being  irrepa- 
rably interfered  with  and  damaged  even 
to  the  point  of  possible  destruction 
thereof  by  methods  t!irn  being  taken 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  under  alleged  authority 
claimed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
Twenty-fir.st  United  States  Code,  pages 
301-334a.  .section  304.  which  provided: 

That  more  than  one  libel  for  condemna- 
tion proceedings  may  be  brought  upon  the 
same  alleged  misbranding  "when  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  probable  cause  to  believe 
from  facts  found,  without  hearlne.  by  hlra 
or  any  olHcer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
that  •  •  •  the  labeling  of  the  mis- 
branded  article  •  •  •  would  be  In  a  ma- 
terial respect  misleading  to  the  injury  or 
damage  of  the   purchaser  or  consumer  " 

The  firm  is  encaeed  in  the  making, 
manufacture  and  interstate  distribution 
of  a  combination  of  substance  common- 
ly trade-marked  "Nutrilite." 

Upon  the  repre.sentations  then  made 
to  me  upon  my  inquiry.  I  did.  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1949,  write  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  as  follows: 

I  trust  that  all  of  the  persona  passing 
upon  the  problem  before  it  comes  to  your 
desk  for  your  own  personal  finding  and 
signature  will  make  very  sure  that  the  find- 
ing they  ask  you  to  sign  Is  true  in  fact,  and 
that  the  finding  they  ask  you  to  make  is 
con.sl8tent  with  existing  law  and  fact*  In  the 
premises. 

Furthermore.  I  respectfully  request  that. 
Inasmuch  as  my  constituents  emphatically 
maintain  to  me  that,  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  their  product,  "Nutrilite.""  Is  not 
misbranded  by  their  printed  matter.  And 
Inasmuch  as  the  reported  determination  of 
the  department  to  consecutively  llt>el  the 
Interstate  shipments  of  this  product  could 
and  would  normally  bust  or  break  the  cor- 
poration producing  the  same  before  the 
matter  could  get  to  a  inial  court  decision — 
It  would  appear  reast^nable.  would  it  not, 
Mr.  Ewlng,  that  there  be  no  finding  by  you 
which  would  result  In  forcing  the  producing 
company  to  insolvency  until  there  h.id  been 
a  reasonable  hearing  opportunity  given  the 
producing  corporation  to  the  end  that  there 
be  opportunity  to  make  a  showing  before 
yourself  as  to  their  contention  that  this 
Nuullite  product  is  not  misbranded. 

Subsequent  thereto,  in  civil  action  No. 
5208-48,  my  constituents  as  plaintiff 
against  the  Administrator,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  this  same  subject  matter, 
obtained  a  unanimous  decree  of  the 
three-judge  court  in  which  as  to  Gildings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  of  said 
court,  conven  d  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2iS4.  title   28,  United 


States  Code,  entered  the  following  con- 
clusions of  law.  amongst  others : 

5  Nutrilite  contains  no  fut)stance  or  ma- 
terial or  combination  of  substances  or  ma- 
terials harmful  or  deleterious  In  any  maimer 
to  human  users  thereof  when  taken  In  sug- 
gested dosage.  No  claim  has  been  made  by 
any  Federal,  State,  or  other  governmental 
iikency  that  nutrilite  Is  adu  teraied  or  harm- 
ful in  any  manner  to  tlie  health  of  human 
users  thereof,  insofar  as  the  record  before 
the  court  shows. 

6.  The  label  ol  the  package  in  which  nu- 
trilite was  and  Is  rold  complies  With  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of   1938. 

7.  The  objection  of  the  defendants  to  the 
sale  of  nutrilite.  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
action,  is  the  use  by  plalntiflf  of  an  advertis- 
ing pamphlet  entitled  'How  To  Get  Well  and 
Stay  Well."  Nutrilite  Is  sold  directly  to 
users  thereof  and  this  pamphlet  is  used  in 
making  about  40  percent  of  the  initial  sales 
of  nutrilite. 

8.  The  product  now  sold  as  nutrilite  was 
first  marketed  about  1933:  defendants'  rec- 
ords show  they  received  information  at>out 
It  In  1939  and  had  corresfxindence  about  It  in 
1940:  plaintiff  has  been  its  exclusive  national 
distributor  since  1945:  delendants  received 
their  first  copies  ol  the  then  current  edition 
of  the  pamphlet  How  To  Gret  Well  and  Stay 
Well  on  Decemt>er  5.  1946.  together  with 
names  and  addresses  of  certain  of  plaintiff"s 
distributors  outside  of  California. 

•  •  •  •  • 

32.  (al  On  December  30.  1948.  the  Instant 
injunction  action  was  filed  At  t_hls  time 
it  was  the  intention  and  plan  of  the  de- 
fendants to  file  many  more  libel  seizure 
actions  and  seize  Nutrllitr  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Food  and  Dru?  Inspectors  knew 
of  this  general  policy. 

•  >  •  *  • 

(c)  Defendants  made  no  effort  to  secure 
an  early  trial  In  the  libel  cases  and  In  order 
to  effect  seizures  more  quickly,  mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  booklets,  How  To  Get 
Well  and  Stay  Well,  were  prepared  for  trans- 
mission to  United  States  attorneys. 

•  •  •  •  • 

34.  On  January  24.  194£.  Judge  David  A. 
Pine  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  found  that  the 
actions  of  the  defendanu  In  rendering  said 
decisions  were  unlair.  drastic,  shockliig.  and 
harsh  and  held  that  the  decisions  of  de- 
fendants Crawford.  Lamck.  and  Dunbar,  de- 
scribed supra,  were  unlawful  b^'cause  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  did  not  have  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate this  power  to  make  such  decisions  to 
said  defendants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

39.  The  seizure  actions  caused  plaintiff  a 
sales  loss  of  some  IIOO.OOD  per  month  from 
t^e  time  of  the  flr^t  selrure  until  the  in- 
stant action  was  filed,  and  the  defendants 
were  restrained  from  making  further  sei- 
zures. The  seizures  had  the  effect  of  fright- 
ening plaintiff's  agents  and  distributors,  so 
that  they  worked  less,  and  some  resigned, 
with  the  net  result  of  losi  of  morale  among 
a^tn'. :  and  dl.nrlbutors.  loss  in  sales  volume 
and  loss  of  personnel.  Unfavorable  opinions 
and  injurious  Information  with  respect  to 
the  labeling  of  plaintiffs  product  reached 
many  private  Individuals  und  organizations. 
Publicity  about  the  seizure  cases  initiated  by 
defendants  appeared  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines in  a  way  which  did  injuriously  dam- 
age plaintiff  and  this  led  to  loss  of  C-is- 
tomers.  Plaintiff  was  compelled  to  hire 
counsel  in  the  10  libel  cases  and  put  up 
bonds  and  costs  in  eact,  case.  The  value 
of  the  Nutrilite  seized  by  defendants  in  the 
10  ntel  actions  Is  •6.822.17.  and  the  product 
so  sCi^ed  will  be  uosaleiible  if  returned  to 


plaintiff.  The  nature  of  plaintiff's  business 
makes  good  will  of  the  public  one  of  Its  most 
valuable  assets  and  the  acts  of  the  defend- 
ants In  the  embargoes  and  seizure  actions 
In  widely  separated  parts  of  the  United 
States  has  caused  the  plaintiff  s  injury  and 
damage.  Dedentiaiits  admit  Ui.iury  to  plain- 
tiff and  that  ther  •  has  been  a  scrUus  im- 
piict  on  plaintiff's  rights  by  their  acMcns. 
and  that  there  Is  no  provision  of  law  re- 
quirtnc  or  permitting  defendants  to  reim- 
burse plnmtlff  for  the  damages  herein  found 
or  lor  the  injury  or  lor  desuuctun  ol  its 
business  and  got.)d  will  by  the  iiCi.Ln.s  of  the 
defendant.'!,  in  the  event  of  a  determination 
of  s.-^id  libel  actions  In  favor  of  pin'ntiff  The 
injury  and  damage  to  plaintiS  which  has 
occurred  and  which  is  threatened  by  defend- 
ants is  therefore  substantial  and  irreparable. 

40.  The  defendants  have  never  advised 
plalntllf  of  the  particulars  of  plaintiff's  lit- 
erature considered  to  be  objectionable  by 
defendants.  The  defcndant.s  have  not  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  plaintiff  whereby 
such  literature  could  be  corrected  revi.^ed 
and  amended  in  a  manner  wh:ch  would  con- 
forn\  to  the  views  of  and  be  acceptable  to  the 
defendants. 

41.  Tbat  plaintiff  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  many  additional  seizures  of  its 
product  throughout  the  United  States  In 
addition  to  the  existing  11  seizures  of  its 
prfxluct.  If  not  enjoined  from  so  doing,  is 
admitted  by  defendants.  It  was  a  general 
policy  and  plan  of  the  defendants  to  make 
with  all  possible  speed  many  seizures  of 
plaintiff's  product.  Such  addition:il  seizures, 
and  the  product  coti^d  be  seized  by  defend- 
ants In  the  hands  6f  more  than  5.0O0  of 
plaintiff's  distributors,  vould  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  plaintiff's  biislness  prior  to  any 
passible  adjudication  of  fbe  disputed  Issues 
on  plantlff's  labeling  in  any  of  the  libel  ac- 
tons already  filed  or  threatened. 

42.  There  was  and  le  no  ejnergency  In- 
volving injury  or  damage  of  any  kind  to  the 
public  or  to  any  purchaser,  cd^sumer  or 
user  of  Nutrilite  or  in  connection  \^th  Nu- 
trilite and  plaintiff's  use  of  the  thr^e  pam- 
phlets which  constitute  defendants  8«)le  ob- 
jection to  Nutrlllte's  sale.  Defendant*  ha\e 
not,  at  any  time.  Indicated  or  contended  Vhat 
there  is  an  emergency  or  situation  of  coHi- 
pelling  public  necessity  with  respect  to  th^e 
labeling  ol  plaintiff's  product  ard  no  such 
emergency  or  situation  did,  in  fact,  exl.^t  at 
or  prior  to  any  of  the  actions  of  defendants 
described  herein. 

43  The  evidence  herein  on  the  actions  con- 
duct and  course  of  action  of  defend.'^nts 
before  and  after  the  decisions  of  Crawlord, 
Larrlck,  Dunbar  and  Klngsley  described  above 
reveal,  as  do  their  decisions  and  actions  in 
making  said  decisions,  thai  the  defendants 
In  making  said  decisions  acted  capriciously, 
arbitrarily,  unreasonably,  oppressively,  and 
unlawfully. 

Thus,  you  will  see  that,  by  the  unani- 
mous statement  of  Findintrs  of  Fact  and 
Conclusions  of  Law.  the  Court  held  that 
the  action  of  the  Administrator  and  hLs 
representatives  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Food.  t)rug,  and  Cosmetics 
Act  were  held  to  have  been  capricious, 
arbitrary,  unreasonable  oppressive,  and 
unlawful.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  my  communication  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  January  27,  1949,  almost  a 
year  prior  to  the  unanimous  deciision  of 
these  three  judges  was  not  illy  founded. 

As  the  instant  case  involving  my  con- 
stituents then  and  now  involvt-d  the  .sub- 
ject commonly  termed  •■m'ilt:ple  seiz- 
ure." and  as  I  am  informed  that  H.  R. 
9158  includes  this  sajnt  subject  matttr 
and  deals  with  title  21  of  the  Umt^d 
Siaits  Code,  entitled  'r^ood  and  E>rugs." 
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is  to  come  before  this  House  of  Repro- 
senUtives  shorLb'.  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent for  the  information  of  my  colleapu«'S 
the  following  treatment  of  the  amend- 
•nenis  which  I  am  Informed  and  believe 
are  essential  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  for  th?  purpose  of  removing  a  pres- 
ently claimed  unrestrained  power  to  de- 
stroy a  legitimate  business  selling  a 
worth-while,  harmless  product  simply 
because  the  Government  officials  co 
wrongly  charge  that  adv.-rtismg  or  label- 
ling is  slightly  misleading 

IfnCOSANOUlf  ON  THE  P«OrOMBI  AMEHDMEN T8 
tt>  a»CTION  304  OF  THE  PKOriAL  FOOD.   r>Hi:C, 

AM*  CoaMmc  Act  (21   U.  S    C    334 » 
1.  THE     MULTIPLE     SEIELTIE     PROVISIONS 

The  adoption  of  the  amendmen'.s  I  pro- 
poM  te  essential  because  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted the  multiple  sei/ure  provUlons  ol  the 
Food,  Eh-ug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  as 
giving  unlimited  power  to  make  multiple 
seUures  of  harmless  products.  This  means 
that  arbitrary  Government  offlcials  have  un- 
restrained, and  the  courts  have  said  unre- 
stralnable.  power  to  destroy  a  business  sell- 
ing a  worth-while  and  harmless  product  sim- 
ply because  the  offlcials  wrongly  charge  that 
advertising  or  la»3eling  is  slightly  misleading. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  ever  in- 
tended to  give  such  tremendous  unchecked 
power  to  any  Federal  offlclal  and  have 
drafted  these  proposed  amendments  to  pro- 
tect the  people  who  are  regulated  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  now  and 
who.  under  the  courts'  interpretation  of  con- 
gressional Intent,  have  no  protection  what- 
Boever  to  prevent  destruction  of  their  busi- 
ness prior  to  any  possible  hearing  today. 

Section  304  (h(  permlU  multiple  libels  or 
seizures  of  any  product  which  is  adulterated. 
The  proposed  amendments  do  not  seek  to 
alter  such  provision  but  relate  solely  to  those 
instances  of  multiple  seizures  where  there  Is 
•  charge  of  misbranding. 

Section  304  (a)  presently  authorizes  more 
than  one  lil>el  for  condemnation  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  same  alleged  misbranding 
In  four  specified  instances:  (1)  When  the  al- 
leged misbranding  has  t>een  the  btuiXt  of  a 
prior  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  has  probable  cause  to  l>e- 
lieve  from  facts  found,  without  hearing,  that 
the  allegedly  misbranded  article  Is  danger- 
ous to  health;  (3>  where  the  Administrator 
has  probable  cause  to  twlleve  from  facts 
found  without  hearing  that  the  labeling  of 
the  allegedly  mtebranded  article  Is  fraudu- 
lent, and  (41  where  the  Administrator  haa 
probable  cause  to  believe  from  facts  found 
without  hearing  that  the  labeling  of  the  al- 
legedly misbranded  article  would  be  In  a 
material  respect  misleading  to  the  injury 
or  damage  of  the  purchaser  or  consumer. 
These  provisions  are  the  so-called  multiple 
seizure  provisions  of  the  Food.  Drtig.  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  many  in- 
stanees  so-called  multiple  seizures  under 
questionable  circumstances  have  proved  to 
be  a  harsh  and  drastic  remedy  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  where  multiple  seizure  cam- 
paigns by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmistration 
have  been  Instituted  under  Nos.  3  and  4 
above,  to  wit.  where  it  Is  claimed  that  the 
labeling  is  fraudulent  or  misleading. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  than  one  seizure 
action  should  be  permitted  where  a  prod- 
uct or  Its  labeling  has  already  been  Judi- 
cially found  to  be  misbranded.  A  shipper 
who  continues  to  use  labeling  which  has  al- 
ready been  Judicially  condemned  should 
have  no  right  to  protection  against  further 
l?gal  action  based  against  the  product  or  its 
labeling. 


The  present  provisions  of  section  304  (a) 
authorizing  multiple  seizures  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  probable  cause  to  believe 
from  facts  found  without  hearing  that  a 
product  IS  dangerous  to  health  would  ap- 
pear to  have  complete  justification.  Histori- 
cally speaking,  such  a  summary  pr(Kedure 
has  never  l>een  anathema  to  due  process  of 
law.  for  confiscation  is  often  the  only  way  to 
promptly  protect  the  public  health. 

The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to  limit 
the    instances    where    multiple    seizures    or 
multiple  lit)el  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
to   the   circumstances   outlined   above.      Ex- 
perience   has  shown   that    multiple   seizures 
under  the  third  and  fourth   instances  out- 
lined above  find  little  Justification  for  the 
exercise  of  such  a  drastic  remedy.     Multiple 
seuures  of  a  product  throughout  the  Nation 
based    upon    an   ex    parte    determination    by 
the   Admlniatrator  of   the   Federal  Security 
AKency    has    a    particularly    devastating    ef- 
fect on  shippers  and  companies  engaged  in 
the  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  field.     In  many 
Instances,  a  thorough  multiple  seizure  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
tantamount  to  destruction  of   the  business 
prior  to  any  possible  Judicial  decision  on  the 
merits     of     the     Federal     Security     Agency  s 
claim.    Where  it  is  claimed  that  a  product  is 
dangerous  to  health  the  protection  of  the 
public  would  seem  to  outweigh  any  depriva- 
tion that  a  private  shipper  may  suffer.     On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  Is  no  question 
of   danger   to   the    public   health,   but   It   Is 
merely  alleged  and  claimed  that  the  labeling 
of  an  article  is  fraudulent  or  misleading  in 
a  material  respect  Justice  and  common  sense 
would  seem  to  demand  that  the  shipper  or 
claimant  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  out  of   business  by  a 
multiple   seizure  campaign   long   before   the 
merits  of  the  controversy  are  settled.     It  is 
with    this   end   In    view    that    the    proposed 
amendment  to  section  304   (a)    of  the  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  seeks  to  strike  those 
provisions  which  authorize  multiple  seizures 
when  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  from  facts  found 
without  hearing  that  the  labeling  of  an  al- 
legedly misbranded  article  Is  fraudulent  or 
In    a    material    respect    misleading       Over- 
zealous,  erroneous  or  even  misguided  admin- 
istrative   action    in    authorizing    widespread 
multiple  seizures  on  the  claim  of  fraudulent 
or  misleading  labeling  has  and  could  result 
In   irreparable  damage  and    injury   to  ship- 
pers and  producers.     The  attendant  adverse 
publicity  has  often  shattered  the  morale  of  a 
highly    developed    distribution    system    and 
destroyed     customer     g(xxl     will     developed 
through  years  of  honest   business  practices. 
The  fact  that  a  shipper  or   producer   ulti- 
mately prevails  In  a  trial  on  the  merits  will 
not  serve  to  resurrect  what   has  become   in 
etTeci  a  lifeless  enterprise.    The  dlfBcuUy  and 
expense     of     filing     claims     of     ownership, 
answers    and    bonds    In    widely    separated 
Jurisdictions  and  in  arranging  for  consolida- 
tion and  removal   may  be  enormous      Even 
after     consolidation     and     removal     further 
seizures  may  be  filed  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  prevent  it.    No  Federal  statute  or 
theory   of  Jurisprudence   authorizes  suit   to 
recover  damages  caused  by  baseless  multiple 
seizures.    A  moral  victory  Is  poor  compensa- 
tion   at    best.      Furthermore,    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently  held 
that  a  shipper  or  producer  does  not  have  the 
right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  against  wide- 
spread  multiple  seizures  even  though  there 
has  been  a  gross  abuse  of  discretion  by  of- 
ficers   of    the    Government     in    instituting 
multiple  selztires  based  upon  a  claim  of  mis- 
leading labeling.' 

It   Is  with   these   possible   abuses   In   view 
and  the  absence  of  any  remedy  avaUable  to 


Euing  et  al.  v    Myttnger  and  Caaaelbcrry 
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a  shipper  or  producer  to  protect  against  such 
abuses,  that  the  amendment  to  the  multiple 
seizure  provisions  of  section  304  (a,  of  the 
Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  proposed. 
Acceptance  of  the  amendment  would  stiU 
leave  to  the  Administration  the  right  to  In- 
stitute multiple  seizures  ( l )  where  a  queslon 
of  adulteration  Is  involved:  {2t  when  the 
misbranding  has  been  the  basis  of  a  prior 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  and 
(3)  where  It  Is  believed  that  the  misbranded 
article  is  dangerous  to   health. 

In  the  event  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  fraudulent  or  misleading  labeling 
should  be  taken  off  the  market,  a  lull  and 
complete  remedy  exists  under  section  303 
of  the  act  which  authorizes  an  Injunction 
proceeding  to  enjoin  violations  of  the  act. 
By  this  device  any  fraudulent  or  mislead- 
ing labeling  may  be  cut  off  at  Its  source. 
This  speedy  and  effective  remedy  of  injunc- 
tion fully  protects  tlie  public  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipper 
or  producer.  Multiple  seizures  of  allegedly 
fraudulent  or  misleading  labeling  and  its 
product  not  only  may  visit  unjustified  pun- 
ishment on  a  shipper  but  also  fall  to  pro- 
tect the  public  since  a  seizure  only  affecU 
isolated  quantities  of  the  product  and  its 
labeling  and  leaves  future  shlpmen-^  undls- 

lurbeJ. 

2.    KEMOVAL  AND  CONSOLIDATION 

Section  304  (a)  presently  provides  that 
Where  a  libel  proceeding  has  been  Instituted 
the  proceeding  may  be  removed  for  trial  to 
any  district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  be- 
tween the  parties  or,  in  the  case  of  failure 
to  stipulate,  the  claimant  of  the  articles 
selred  may  apply  to  the  court  to  have  the 
trial  removed  to  a  district  of  rea.sonable 
proximity  to  the  claimant's  principal  place 
of  business.  These  removal  provisions  re- 
late to  cases  where  there  has  been  only  one 
seizure  action.  Substantially  similar  pro- 
visions are  contained  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  304  which  provides  that  the  multiple 
Ht)els  may  be  consolidated  for  trial  In  (1) 
any  district  selected  by  the  claimant  where 
one  of  the  multiple  \ibe\  proceedings  Is 
pending;  (2>  a  district  agreed  upon  by  stip- 
ulation between  the  parties;  or  (3)  a  dis- 
trict of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  claim- 
ant's principal  place  of  business. 

The  relief  ostensibly  accorded  the  claimant 
by  removal  and  consolidation  of  multiple 
libel  proceedings  Is  In  many  instances  only 
partial  relief  and  In  others  completely  Il- 
lusory. In  each  Jurisdiction  In  which  a  libel 
action  has  been  brought  the  claimant  must 
file  his  claims,  answers,  and  txinds  unless  he 
Is  willing  to  permit  the  various  actions  to  go 
by  default.  Even  If  consolidation  is  effected, 
substantial  burdens  are  placed  on  the  claim- 
ant In  attempting  to  try  the  consolidated 
proceeding  In  a  Jurisdiction  far  removed 
from  his  home  district  where  his  witnesses, 
records,  and  other  materials  are  Icjcated.  Of 
course.  If  the  seizure  has  been  effected  in 
a  claimant's  home  district  other  seizures 
predicated  upon  the  same  claim  could  tw 
removed  and  consolidated  In  a  claimant's 
home  district  for  trial.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  seizures  ordinarily  ar« 
not  effected  In  the  claimant's  home  district, 
but  rather  In  Jurisdictions  far  removed.  In 
practice,  the  statutory  right  to  have  multiple 
libel  proceedings  consolidated  in  one  of  the 
Jurisdictions  where  a  libel  has  t>een  Insti- 
tuted Is  meaningless  for  often  the  closest 
Jurisdiction  In  which  a  libel  proceeding  haa 
been  Instituted  Is  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  removed  from  the  claimant's  principal 
place  of  business. 

While  It  would  appear  that  under  the  stat- 
utory provlsioru  of  section  304  that  the 
parties  to  a  libel  proceeding  could  stipulate 
to  removal  to  and  consolidation  for  trial  In 
the  claimant's  home  district,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Adminlstniilon  h?.s  a  decl.-.red  policy 
never  to  agree   to  stipulate   to  remu'.ai   to 
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or  consolidation  In  such  a  district.  This 
policy  apparently  Is  applied  ur.der  all  cir- 
cumstances, regard] ess  of  Individual  cases  of 
hardship. 

As  has  been  noted  previously,  both  £Ub- 
f actions   (a)   and  (bi   do  authorize  a  court 
to  transfer  a  single  proceeding  or  consoli- 
date   multiple    proceedings    for    trial    in    a 
dUtrict     of     reasonable     proximity     to     the 
clE.imant's     principal     place     of     business. 
There  are  no  appellate  court  decisions  in- 
terpreting this  provision,  but  the  few  dis- 
trict   courts    which   have    had    occasion    to 
pass   upon  It   have   held   that    a   dlEtrlct   of 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  claimants  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  exclucies  the  claim- 
ant's home  district.     (See  U.  S.  v.  600  Units 
of  Nue-ovo   (60  Fed.  Supp.  144);   U.  S.  v.  6 
Dozen    Bottles    of   Dr.   Peppers    Kuriko    (54 
Fed.    Supp.    4C3).    and    U.    S.    v.    26    Dczcn. 
Bottles    CcTiig.^rds    (60    Fed.    Supp.    626).) 
Such  a  ruling  does  not  work  an  appar:nt 
hardfhlp    where    the    claimant's    home    dis- 
trict is  In  the  East  where  district  courts  are 
reasonably  cloae  together.    F...r  different  clr- 
cianstauces  prevail  In  the  West  where  cl':- 
trlct  cotirts  are  frequently  hundreds  of  miles 
apart.     If    a    claimant's    principal    place    of 
busiaesE  were  in  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
and  a  number  of  seizures  uere  made  In  frie 
East  what  district  would  be  oi^e  c!  reason- 
a'ule  proximity  to  the  Southern  District  of 
CJifornia  which  holds  court  In  Los  Angelei? 
Tlie    closest     adjoining     disUlcts     are     i:.e 
No.ihe'-n   Dlttrlct   of   Calirornla  Icc^-ed   In 
San  Francisco  and  the  D^Ltrict  of  Arizona 
In    Phcc:.lx.     Eich    of    tbcie    two    cities    U 
xiearly   450   miles  from   tob  Aii^Aes.    It   is 
easy  to  coxiceive  of  circ  umitarxes  where  it 
would  be  diaicult  and  expensive  to  properly 
try  a  Itusuit  450  miles  removed  from  one's 
pU:ce  ol  business.    To  take  another  example, 
sunpose    the    claimant's    prlncipnl    place    of 
burlnei*   is   in   the   district   of   HawaU   and 
seiiores   are   made   in    various   parts    of   the 
couuuentaJ  United  SUtes.    Under  the  rul- 
ing In  the  cases  cited  su-pra  It  would  appear 
thiit  Uie  claanant's  only  hope  would  be   to 
have  the  multiple  Ubels  filed  in  the  United 
States  proper  coiisolidated  for  trial  In  either 
the  Northern  or  the  &)Uthern  DisUlcts  of 
CalUornla.  which  are  some  2.000  miles  away 
Ir  jni  HawdU. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  3C4 
(a)   and   i'o).  therefore,  seek  to  maie  ade- 
quate proviilon.  whereby  a  court  in  which  a 
libel  action  has  been  filed  muy  upon  proper 
application    consolidate   multiple    libel    pro- 
Cc-edirgs  for  trial  to  any  district  or  division 
tliereof.     A  similar  provision  is  propoaed  to 
apply  to  a  smgie   libel   proceeding  brou.^.i^t 
u:.der  section  304  (a)  of  the  act.     It  should 
be  not*d  that  under  the  propoaed  amend- 
BMDU,  transfer  of  a  single  libel  proceediug 
or  ooncolidatlon  of   multiple  libel   proceed- 
Inga  to  any  other  district  or  division  is  not 
mandatory,    but    Is    discretlcuary    with    the 
court  for  the  convenience  of  parties  and  wlt- 
ncaaes  and  In  the  interest  of  Justice.     It  Is 
respectfully    submitted    that    the    proposed 
amendment   to  subsections    (a)    and    (bi    of 
section   804    (a)    In   regard   to   transfer   for 
trial  and  consolidation  would  make  It  possi- 
ble for  the  courts  to  transfer  the  cases  to 
the    claimant's   homo    district    where    there 
exUts  a  definite  hardship      If  the  proposed 
•■MBdment   is  adopted  consolidation  or  re- 
moval could  still  be  elected  by  stipulation 
to   any    district    agreed    upon    between    the 
parties  or  to  any  district  where  a  libel  pro- 
ceeding involving  the  same  claim  has  been 
filed.     Tr.e  only  practical  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  In  rerard  to  removal  and 
eonaoHdatlon  la  to*  authorize  removal  when 
Jtwtice  so  requires  to  any  district  or  division 
thereof  and  to  delete  the  provisions  author- 
izing   removal    to    a    district    of    reasonable 
proximity  to  the  claimant's  principal  place 
cf  buslneaa. 


3.    ParFTTTN-T   CN   TIIAL   CALETCO^B 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  304 
(b)  also  seeks  to  provide  that  cases  brotieht 
under  tection  304  shall  be  entitled  to  prefer- 
c-.ce  on  the  trial  calendar.  The  reasons  for 
Euch  a  provision  are  obvious,  parttcuinrly 
where  multiple  libel  proceedings  are  involved 
for  until  there  Is  a  decision  on  the  merits 
the  Federal  Government  would  Ije  free  to 
make  as  many  seizures  as  poerlble.  While 
unlimited  seizures  may  be  Jus'tifled  T-hers 
tl;ere  is  a  claim  that  the  public  health  is 
directly  threatened.  Justice  and  fair  play 
would  eecm  to  dcmar.d  thnt  in  tuch  rn 
exigency  a  trial  he  had  as  soon  as  pcssl'-le 
for  a  prompt  decision  on  the  merits  wou'd 
not  only  ser^e  to  further  protect  the  public 
fccn'.tb  for  Judicial  condemnation  would  In 
c*cct  authorise  Natlon-wide  ccnflscntlcn  If 
the  product  were  In  fact  dangerous.  F\ir- 
thermore,  provlclons  for  prompt  trial  would 
also  relieve  a  shipper  whcsc  product  Is.  In 
fact,  not  dangerous  to  health  from  the  dcv- 
a.tntlng  and  Irreparable  damriss  and  In.ury 
caused  by  Nation-wide  multiple  seizures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wh«n  a  three-man  United 
States  District  Court,  havin'j  hes.rd  all 
tre  e-.idencj  en  both  sid?3  of  an  im^'or- 
tant  contrcversy  ana  after  due  cori-id- 
eration  on  this  very  pent  involve  J, 
V  •-  -lously  hold  nnd  declare  in  their 
!  ot  fact  and  conclai.ons  of  law, 

r.s  this  three-man  court  did  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1349.  to  \.it:  "that  the  defend- 
ants"— ^ucte  is  mine:  tlie  defendant  was 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  charged 
with  the  administration  and  eiuorce- 
nent  cf  the  Federal  Food.  Dru?.  and 
Co-smptic  Act — "in  makin?  said  deci- 
sions acted  capricious!:',  crbitrarily.  vn- 
reasor*ably,  oppresrively  and  unlaw- 
fully," it  is  time  for  Congress  to  pause 
and  look  to  see  whether  or  not  exprei^sed 
statutory  authority  should  be  giVen  for 
such  multiple  seizures. 


Ore  Hundredth  An'?'ver$£ry  cf  t\t  Nam- 
ing of  the  Village  of  Leeds,  Mai«. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

OF  MA£S.VCHU:i£.TIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  Members  will  all  want  to  join  with 
me  in  commemorating  the  cne-him- 
dicdth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  the 
viilase  of  Leeds,  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  in  Ma:>sachu£etU. 

Leeds  was  previously  known  as  Shep- 
hards  Hollow.  A  2-day  celebration  is 
to  be  held  on  August  19  and  20.  ^ith 
many  activities  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
Tliere  will  also  be  a  reunion  of  present 
and  former  residents  of  the  village. 

Leeds  ha>  had  a  lon^  and  interesting 
hi.story.  I  wi'^h  time  permitted  me  to 
discuss  it  in  detail  with  the  Members,  a.s  I 
know  you  would  all  enjoy  hearing  about 

it. 

Between  1800  and  1812,  three  mills 
were  erected  lu  Leeds.  The  first  was  a 
saw  mill,  the  second  a  cotton  mill. 
and   the  third   a  woolen  mill.     James 


Shephard,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  was 
one  of  the  first  in  America  to  manufac- 
ture broadcloth  and  woolens. 

In  1849  the  inhabitants  petitioned  Uis 
Government  for  a  pest  office  and  for  a 
change  of  tlie  name  to  Leeds.  Both  re- 
cuests  were  granted  and  the  post  offlce 
vas  established  on  May  27.  IE 50.  In 
1874  the  viUase  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  flood  which  demoll.shrd  many  homes 
and  cau-sed  the  loss  of  51  lives.  Ths 
citizens  had  great  energy  and  courai-e 
and  Leeds  suivived  and  prospered  m 
spite  cf  the  disaster. 

I  know  all  the  residents  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  wish  to  exiTd 
cngratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Leeds 
and  to  the  residents  of  Lerds.  I  al=o 
know  that  all  KTembers  of  Congress  of 
both  partlv-'s  wish  to  pay  their  rerpecta 
td  Leeds  on  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
fcai->-  cf  tlie  ruiming  of  the  village. 


Cur  Sins  Find  Us  Out 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HCN.  ErV/ARD  H.  RUES 

OF  BL\N.S-'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPnSSENTATINTlS 

Thursday,  August  17,  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tman- 
Imo'us  consent  granted  by  the  House.  I 
Bm  including  an  editorial  from  the 
V.^'Chita  Eagle.  Wichita.  Kans  It  is  en- 
titled "Our  Sins  Pmd  Us  Out."  The 
author  of  this  editorial  sets  forth  the 
facts  quite  pointedly.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows 1 

Ova  SiJ<8  Find  tJs  Oct 
The  situation  In  which  this  Nation  now 
fl-^ds  itself  f-  regards  possible  war  with  Rus- 
sia did  not  come  about  overnight.  It  teg.m 
with  the  fall  of  Berlin,  when  American 
troops  who  had  fotight  their  bloody  wi-.y 
acroea  the  Rhine  were  forced  to  wait  days 
until  the  Russians  came  up  from  a  distance 
to  march  triumphantly  through  the  stretts 
of  a  city  conquered  almost  eniuely  ty  Amer- 
Icen  forces.  In  the  shau'-'^Iul  ncgoaaa^i-s 
which  lcnow?d  the  United  S'^'-.s  was  per- 
mitted to  taie  over  a  part  of  EerUn  entirely 
BXirrovmded  by  hu^sia,  and  so  ^  <■  un- 

der Red  control  they  can  tveii  ...      ii  our 
electricity. 

In  Austria  we  continue  to  play  a  bad  sec- 
ond hddle  to  Russia,  and  that  country  con- 
tinues to  be  a  fctaging  area  for  Co-nmunUt 
activities.  In  the  name  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment Korea  was  divided  into  tv,j  areas. 
separated  by  a  mythical  line  known  as  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  As  usual  oar  state 
and  military  representatives  permtttMl  Rus- 
sia to  take  over  the  relatively  j>ro»perotis  m- 
dustrial  northern  sector,  while  we  now  are 
forced  to  defend  the  muddy  tip  of  the 
penliisula. 

Ra<»ia  has  ample  reasons  for  feeling  su- 
perior to  America  because  we  b:'ve  bowed  to 
the  Reds  in  evtry  tranaaclloa  since  the  iMMt 
war.  Tliey  have  t>een  petted  and  nursed  in 
the  United  Nations,  where  they  have  been 
able  to  block  any  move  In  behalf  of  paaor. 
Now  they  hold  all  the  Important  bases  In 
Asia,  making  possible  an  Invasion  of  Japan, 
which  may  be  their  next  n\ove.  Then  well 
have  only  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  our 
own  West  coast  t)etween  us  and  actual  in- 
vasion. 
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Hawaii  Molds  •  Constitution  and  a  Lever 
for  Obtaining  Statehood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OH^CM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday  A^iffust  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thurtday.  July  20 ».  1950 

Mr.  RrORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  ••Kawail  Molds  a  Constitution 
and  a  Lever  for  Obtaining  Statehood." 
written  by  Harold  S.  Roberts  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Moniior 
of  August  7.  1950. 

There  being  no  ob'ectlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 
Haw  Ml  MoiDs  *  CoNSTrrmoN  and  a  Lrvr» 

rca       Cbiawing       Statehood — Doccmfnt 

Ginrras  m  REsouiciFCi.Jfias'— Even  Ton* 

UNsnuNxs 

I  Although  lb*  outcome  of  this  year's  en- 
r  V  the  Terrttory  of  Hawaii  to  achieve 

d  Is.  in  the  words  of  an  Informed 
\\.;  nirg'on  correspondent.  stlH  "Just  a  toss- 
UJ  m  Congress,  the  people  of  HawaU  are 
proving  their  resourcefulness.  If  one  door 
la  closed  to  statehood,  they  will  knock  at  an- 
other, with  a  parchment  In  hand  that  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  key  as  weU.  That  parchment 
contains  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  If  the  preaenl  Enabling  A:t 
ahould  be  lost  in  a  congressional  rush  for  ad- 
journment, the  people  of  Hawaii  will  be  ready 
to  return  to  Congress  next  winter,  submit 
their  State  constitution,  ask  lu  acceptance, 
and  upon  granting  thereof,  thereby  attain 
itatehood  Fifteen  State*  already  hare  used 
tills  procees  to  gain  admission  to  the  Union. 
The  Mary  ol  HawaU's  constitutional  conven- 
ttoB.  M  told  by  one  at  the  delegates,  follows  ) 
(By  Harold  8.  SobMrtt.  dMn  of  the  College  of 

Bui>ineu    Administration.     University    of 

Hawaii; 

BAwall  aaa  on  19  different  occasions  petl- 
t  ,  ,         ress  to  grant  statehood.    Lu- 

1  -  .lories  which  have  l)een  per- 

muted to  cotne  Into  the  Union,  beginninif 
with  the  northwest  Territory  In  1787.  Hawaii 
baa  more  than  met  the  qualtficationa  for 
statehood. 

On  97  different  occasions  since  193C  bills 
hftve  been  introduced  In  successive  sessions 
of  congress  to  provide  statehood.  In  the 
past  15  years  there  have  been  nine  separate 
bearings  held  by  congressional  committees 
on  the  qUMlloo  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  Congress  has  more  information  and 
statistical  dau  on  Hawaii  than  on  any  other 
Territory  previously  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Despite  the  record.  Hawaii  Is  still  seeking 
equality  with  other  States. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  obtain  state- 
hood t>egan  by  tlve  iniroduction  of  an  en- 
abling statute  by  Oeles;ate  Jo&kph  R.  Fas- 
tSMnton  on  Jftiuwry  3.  1650.  Hawaii  has  one 
Dslcgat*  to  Congreaa.  but  without  vote.  This 
bill  peaeert  tln^  House  on  March  7.  1650,  by  a 
vote  of  262  to  ilO.  On  July  13.  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  by  a 
vute  of  iJ  to  1,  recommended  statehood.  Sen- 
ator HroH  BcTuca.  of  Nebraska,  cast  the  only 
negative  vote. 

ANOTHXI  Avnm  TXIZS 

While  this  bill  was  going  through  the  con- 
fTSsalonal  mill,  the  TerrltorUl  legislature 
lassed  a  bill  to  try  another  avenue  (or 
p  fvtnK  statehood,  should  the  enabling  act 
jii-jedure  fail. 
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S  me  15  States  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  by  the  alternative  procedure  of  draft- 
ing a  State  constitution  and  going  to  Con- 
greas.  knocking  on  the  door,  and  asking  to  be 
admitted.  At  the  present  time,  Hawaii  is 
launching  Its  camF>algn  for  statehood  In  a 
two-pronged  offensive.  The  pe<iple  of  the 
Territory  desire  to  come  Into  the  Union  as 
a  sovereign  State  on  an  equal  footing  with 
35  other  Territories  previously  admitted  to 
statehood. 

On  Saturday.  July  22.  61  delegates  aflLxed 
their  signatures  to  s  historic  document — the 
Co!i.'t!tutlon  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The 
ceremviny  tcok  plrtce  in  the  throne  room  at 
historic  lolanl  Palace.  Honolulu.  There  was 
a  touch  of  deep  solemnity,  offset  by  the  bright 
Hawaiian  Howers  and  the  changing  strains 
of  island  music.  The  ceremony  ended  with 
the  singing  of  the  Star-Spanglcd  Banner. 

The  new  document  Is  a  product  of  Hawaii 
and  Us  people.  It  reflects  the  thinking  of  an 
es.«entially  conservative  community,  but  one 
that  IS  responsive  to  changing  times  and 
needs.  The  constitution  hus  twrrowed  and 
adapted  provisions  f^om  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  Hawaii  Organic  Act.  the  model 
State  constitution,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  other  States. 

DIFFERENT  WIODUCT 

Although  it  has  studied  and  tapi>ed  all  of 
the  available  resources,  the  final  product  Is 
unlike  that  of.  any  other  State  It  has  Us 
own  flavor  and  features  which  find  ro'jts  In 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  community. 
Topical  of  these  are  the  provisions  dealing 
with  Hawaiian  homeland.- .  the  limitations  of 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  the  use  of  assessed 
land  valuations  to  adjust  these  limits;  and 
the  sections  dealing  with  local  government, 
drafted  In  the  light  of  a  centralited  ta.x  struc- 
ture and  a  coordinated  and  centralized  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

i'he  basic  conservatism  of  the  coa=ititutlon 
Is  rtOected  In  the  limited  number  of  electUe 
officials.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor are  the  only  elected  oaciais.  The  cab- 
inet members  and  the  Judges  of  the  courts 
are  ar  pointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  «!f  educatl<m  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  from  panels  nomi- 
nated by  the  counties  There  Is  no  provision 
tor  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall — 
BO  popular  during  the  &rst  two  decades  of 
the  tentury. 

VOTTNO    AM    «EDt7Cn> 

Although  fundamentally  conservative,  the 
constitution  does  contain  many  progressive 
features  which  reflect  the  forward-looking 
character  of  the  community.  The  new  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  ♦eduction  In  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  20.  Only  one  other 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  voting  age  of  less 
than  21.  A  provision  recognizing  the  right 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining,  as  a  constitutional  guaranty, 
has  been  included.  Only  three  other  State 
constitutions,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  provide  such  constitutional  guar- 
anties. 

Many  features  of  the  document  reflect  the 
best  current  thinking  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. For  example,  tlie  executive  depart- 
ments of  government  In  the  new  S'ate  are 
to  be  coordinated  in  no  more  than  20  major 
dt-pwitments.  to  permit  the  Governor  to  keep 
a  jjersonal  check  on  the  functioning  of  the 
executive  branch.  Tliere  are  provisions  to 
eliminate  the  jxxket  veto.  Tlie  salaries  of 
the  Oovernor.  the  Judges,  and  memljers  of 
the  legislature  have  been  increased  to  attract 
the  best  qualified  men  to  office.  The  salaries 
compare  favorably  with  the  highest  10  Scales 
of  the  Union. 

Provision  Is  made  for  poet -audits  of  State 
expenditures,  aa  well  aa  a  requirement  that 
the  legislature  pass  the  general  appropria- 
tions bill  before  passing  other  finance  bills. 


This  may  prevent  the  laat-mlnute  rush  so 
tvplcal  of  many  legislative  sessions,  which 
makes  It  dimcult  to  give  careful  scrutiny  to 
final  drafU  of  bills  and  leads  to  poUtlcal 
log  rolling  and  deals. 

HtAVT  vorrm  tusn-out 

In  many  other  respects  recognition  Is  given 
to  practices  which  are  conducive  to  good 
government;  Hawaii  is  conscious,  however, 
that  good  government  1<  more  a  product  of 
the  people  of  the  community  than  of  the 
written  document  which  forms  lu  base. 

The  63  delegates,  elected  by  the  people,  at 
primary  and  general  elections  last  February 
11  and  Ma-ch  21.  bepan  their  official  task  on 
AprU  4.  Although  the  campaign  was  run 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis  ( there  were  no  party 
designations  on  the  ballot),  there  was  a 
heavy  turn-out  of  voters.  In  excess  of  80 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  cast  their 
ballots.  Of  those  elected,  approximately 
one-- bird  had  never  run  for  an  elective  office 
before. 

For  many  of  the  delegates  It  will  be  their 
one  end  only  campaign.  These  men  and 
women  were  attracted  by  the  nature  of  the 
Job  to  be  done  Writing  a  constitution  for 
a  new  State  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  newcomers 
may  well  try  thtlr  wings  in  the  political 
arena.  No  American  community  can  over- 
look new  blood  for  Its  political  melting 
pot.  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
mu't  continue  to  attrac*:  the  best  from  all 
segments  of  the  community. 

The  delegates,  elected  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  represented  a  broad  cross  section 
of  the  community.  Among  the  83  delegates 
were  t*o  pineapple  company  presidents,  two 
union  representatives,  a  Judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  two  former  attorney  generals,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, one  physician,  two  dentists,  the 
speaker  and  vice  speaker  of  the  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives,  four  members  of 
the  Territorial  Senate,  a  number  of  school 
teachers,  and  others.  Of  the  five  women 
who  won  seats,  two  are  attorneys,  two  are 
ho'isewlves.  and  one  U  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial LegUlature. 

Racially,  the  convention  contained  27  Cau- 
casians. 20  Japanese-Americnns,  11  Hawal- 
lans.  and  five  Chinese-Americans:  ftenerally 
representative  of  the  population.  Politically, 
there  were  29  Republicans,  21  Democrats,  and 
13  nonpartisans. 

iMtovisio:*  roR  itection 
Should  the  Congress  pass  the  enabling  act 
In  iU  present  form,  the  constitution  could  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  at 
the  general  elections  In  Novem'oer.  H.  R. 
49  provides  that  an  election  be  held  within 
60  to  120  days  after  the  p;issage  of  the  en- 
abling act.  If  the  constitution  is  ratified 
by  the  people.  It  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress  for  approval.  If  Congress  approves 
the  ratified  constitution,  the  people  will  then 
proceed  to  elect  the  State  i-fBcers  and  two 
UiU'.ed  States  Senators  and  Members  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Should  the  voters 
or  the  Congress  fall  to  ratify  the  constitu- 
tion, the  delegates  to  the  1950  convention 
will  have  to  recor.vene  to  draft  another  con- 
stitution that  will  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Congress  or  those  of  the  people. 

Should  the  Congress  fall  to  pasr  H.  R.  49. 
the  Constitution  will  be  submitted  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
The  legislature  may  not  chanpe  the  con- 
stitution. It  may.  however,  draft  an  alter- 
native. The  people  will  fhen  have  the  choice 
of  voting  for  the  constitution  drafted  by 
the  delegates  elected  by  them,  the  one 
drafted  by  the  legislature,  if  any.  or  neither. 
If  the  people  reject  the  Constitution,  the 
convention  has  to  recoiivene  to  draft  a  new 
document.    If  the  people  approve  the  docu- 
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ment.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  a  request  for  direct  admission  Into  the 
Union. 

HAWAn    AT   Doca 

In  the  meantime,  Hawaii  knocks  at  the 
door  frr  statehood.  It  alone  of  the  terri- 
tories that  have  shown  their  abUlty  for  demo- 
cratic Btlf- govern  ment,  the  ability  to  finance 
their  own  operations  and  to  support  our  free 
Institutions,  has  been  denied  equality  of 
ri.;hts  with  the  other  States.  Unlike  Puerto 
Rico,  which  elects  Its  own  gcvernor  and  pays 
no  Federal  U^es  to  the  United  States.  Ha- 
waii, which  was  a  free  republic  when  it 
entered  Into  a  mutual  agreement  with  the 
United  States  in  1900  a:.d  has  paid  in  over 
ll.OOO.OOO.COJ  in  u*es  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  paid  clcse  to  $90,000,000  in 
1S49.  U  denied  the  right  to  elect  its  own 
governor,  has  no  voting  representation  in 
Congress,  and  is  denied  the  right  to  vote 
fcr  the  President  cf  the  United  States. 

II  taxation  without  representation  was  tyr- 
anny in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  Is  no  less  so  In  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth. 

Hawaii,  the  meeting  place  of  the  cultures 
of  the  east  and  west  a  dynamic  outpost  of 
democracy  In  the  Pacific.  waiU  impatiently 
for  recognition  of  more  than  a  half  century 
of  democratic  progrei.s.  It  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assume  Us  responsibility  in  tiie  new 
Pacific  era.  Admission  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  now  would.  In  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  "give  notice  to  all  the  world, 
and  particularly  to  the  peoples  of  the  Paciac 
at  this  crUical  Junctiue  cf  international  af- 
fairs, that  It  Is  tlie  policy  of  the  United 
Sutcs  to  provide  self-feovernmeat  among  all 
the  peoples  without  political,  economic,  ra- 
cial or  otiier  distinction." 

DEMOOIACT  IN  ACTIOW 

Both  major  parties  have,  in  the  past  10 
years.  Included  statehood  for  Hawaii  in  their 
platforms.  Hawailans  pay  it  is  high  time  to 
transform  these  promises  into  political  reali- 
ties. 

The  constitutional  convention  was  democ- 
racy in  action.  The  delegates  convened  on 
April  4.  adopted  rules  of  procedure,  elected 
cCcers,  set  up  30  working  committees,  and 
Iff^^tjf  tbelr  deliberations.  Uembers  Indt- 
«Bt*d  tbeir  preference  for  committee  assign- 
ments on  the  b.isls  of  interest  and  special 
technical  q'aallflcatlons.  The  committees 
r.^.iifecd  m  lU-e  from  6  to  15  members;  they 
studied  all  of  the  proposals  Introduced  by  the 
Individual  delegates;  Invited  experts  In  ttie 
special  fields  under  consideration,  and  held 
public  hearings. 

Unlike  many  political  conventions,  and  for 
that  matter  different  from  the  convention 
which  drafted  our  own  Federal  Constitution, 
all  cf  the  committee  meeclngs  were  open  to 
the  public,  press,  and  radio.  A  weekly  re- 
port was  prepared  by  the  committee  on  sub- 
mlselcn  and  InlormaUon  which  was  distrib- 
uted to  many  community  groups,  which  In 
turn  made  copies  available  to  constituent 
members.  Four  radio  stations  provided  time 
during  the  week  for  summaries  of  the  wcrlt 
o;  the  ccnvcntlon.  The  press  provided  good 
daily  coverage. 

Kcrawr  sircMrmEO 
As  each  committee  corapletetT  its  deliljera- 
tlors.  It  submitted  a  detailed  report  setting 
forth  the  scope  and  character  of  the  problem 
before  it  and  the  results  of  Us  work.  At  the 
conc:u.«lon  of  each  report  was  a  proposal 
Wiijjh  coiitalr.ed  the  spevif-c  language  recom- 
memled  by  the  committee  for  incorporation 
in  the  prop)osed  constitution.  Copies  were 
duplicated  for  all  the  delegates,  the  press, 
and  community  groups  which  desired  them. 
These  standing  committees'  reports  were 
tb.ei  placrd  on  the  calendar  for  full  con- 
sideration and  delrate. 


To  provide  the  maximum  flexihUlty  and 
Ir.f'rma'.iiy  of  dlscufcsicn,  mc^t  of  the  debate 
(I.  i!ie  re{K)rts  was  held  i:i  committee  of  the 
whole.  Through  full  and  free  discussion 
(completely  upen  t  m  the  { rejs  und  public). 
by  ameudmeni*  ai.d  suggestions  from  the 
floor,  the  committee  proposals  and  reccm- 
niendatlons  were  dissected,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  oc- 
casionally word  by  Uiird 

Unlike  the  deliberf.ticns  of  rr.nny  legi.<- 
latlve  bodies,  proposals  underwent  substan- 
tial modification  on  tne  lie-  r  Ihe  debates 
were  frequently  Intense,  sometimes  acri- 
monious. On  the  whole,  hcwcvtr,  the  dis- 
cussions were  on  a  high  plane,  d.rected  to- 
ward the  basic  issues  under  consideration. 
One  rather  unusual  feattire  of  the  delibera- 
tions, and  a  tribute  to  the  delegates,  lies 
In  the  fact  that  at  no  time  was  it  necessary 
to  place  a  limitation  on  debate.  The  rules 
made  ample  provision  for  such  limitation, 
but  they  were  never  put  to  use. 

Ample  time  was  provided  to  give  each  cf 
the  respective  chairmen  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  to  prepare  his  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, which  was  then  presented  to 
the  delegates  for  adoption.  The  reports 
and  proposals  to  approved  were  then  sent 
to  the  committee  on  etyle  for  arrangement 
and  form.  The  style  committee  was  under 
specific  instruction  to  confine  Us  work  to 
form  and  style  and  was  prchlblted  from 
making  any  change  of  a  substantive  charac- 
ter. It  could,  and  did.  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  dl«crepancie«,  omissions,  or  conflict, 
and  report  to  the  convention  for  further 
instructions  or  action. 

SritJTNCX     CIVTN 

T.^ie/ style  committee  then  resubmitted 
each  of  the  articles  to  the  convention  for 
approval  and  adoption  on  form  and  style. 
The  articles  were  again  sent  to  the  style 
committee  for  final  arrangement  and  review 
of  all  of  the  sections  Into  an  Integrated  and 
cohesive  document.  As  finally  adopted,  the 
provisions  of  the  coustltutiou  are  arranged 
In  the  following  sequence: 

Preamble. 

Adoption  of  Federal  Constitution. 

Article  1:   Blii  of  rights. 

Article  3:  Suffrage  and  elections. 

Article  8:  The  legislature. 

Article  4 :   The  executive. 

Article  6:   The  Judiciary.  > 

Article  (J:  Taxation  and  finance. 

ArUcle  7:   Local  government. 

Article  6:  Public  health  and  welfare. 

Articie  9:   Bducatlon. 

Article  10:  Development  and  conservation 
of  resources. 

Article  11:  Hawaiian  heme  lands. 

Article  12:  Organization,  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Articie  13:  State  boimdaries.  capital,  flag. 

Article  14 :  General  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions. 

Article  15:   Revisions  and  amendments. 

Article    16 — Schedule: 

(at  Representative  districts. 

(b)  Transitional  laws. 

(c)  First  officers,  election  procedures. 

ONE-HtTNOarD-AND-TEN-DAT    CONVENTION 

The  convention  la?ted  110  calendar  days. 
Actually  there  were  78  days  devoted  to  ple- 
nary sessions.  At  other  times  there  were 
committee  meetings,  hearing?,  and  prepara- 
tion of  committee  reports.  During  the  pre- 
liminary period  cf  committee  work  there 
were,  on  the  average  20  to  30  meetings  each 
veek  occupying  In  excess  of  40  hours  of  work. 

No  verbatim  transcript  was  kept  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  standing  committees. 
Each  committee  did  keep  a  brief  summary  In 
the  form  of  minutes,  and  the<«»  v. ere  avail- 
able to  the  other  delegates.  Thp?e  rrtniites 
win  alfo  be  part  of  the  reccsrd  to  ^  V.--^'  m 
the  archives  with  other  official  documents. 


The  ct-in  vent  ion  did  keep  a  compiet*  vsr- 

twtim  uanscnpt  by  means  of  electronic  tape 
recordings  ci  aU  the  b-estion  after  AprU  6. 
Over  365  reels  of  recordnij;  trpe  were  ufed, 
or  abcu?  87  miles  of  rrcTdlne  tfr  e  It  h«s 
been  estimated  that  «pprojkima»e.\  5  030.^00 
words  were  gpv)ken  dur:np  the  fi- -ir  dibaie*. 
Only  14.000.  however,  fv  and  a  i  ;:.oe  In  tre 
constitution  Of  these,  aj  proxi:r.:.teiy  4.uOJ 
are  in  the  schedule  which  describes  the  po- 
liucal  districts  to  be  used  lu  the  Initial  elec- 
tions and  for  subsequent  reapportionment 
every  10  years. 


Social  Security  Combats  Common Itm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

of    KASSA..  a  us  5TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA-I  UXS 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1950 

Mr,  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportuuily  to  .speak 
in  favor  of  expanding  and  1  terahzing 
the  provisions  and  benefits  of  oar  p.'-es- 
ent  social  security  law,  becau.'«  I  have 
steadiiy  fought  for  this  obje:i.ive  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Contore^s. 

Tiie  ever-risiii^  hvmg  cost>  m  America 
impa'^e  a  real  obl:::ation  upon  us  to  in- 
crease sociai-^ecurity  paymer.t^^  To  pre- 
serve our  ecoaomy  anU  n..:;<'nal  wel- 
fare it  is  mandatory  that  we  provide 
lor  the  inclusion  of  thooe  raiihons  of 
our  citizens  who  are  at  this  moment 
ineligible  to  receive  social-seciu-ity 
benefits. 

I  support  this  bill  in  substance  because 
I  am  among  those  who  earnestly  feel 
It  is  the  res-pcOiibihly  of  the  Gcvera- 
ment  to  aid  the  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  development 
of  this  great  Nauon.     It  is  practical 
wisdom,  in  the  encouratement  cf  a  high 
national  morale,  fcr  the  Government  to 
reasonably  in>ure  these  worthy  workers 
are  not  left,  in  the  sunset  of  life,  facing 
desperation  and  want.      Such  govern- 
mental action  involves  no  change  in  our 
democratic     processes     or     oDjectivea. 
Surely  this  preai  and  mighty  economy 
cf  America,  which  virtually  chal!en««* 
the  huraun  imds:inaticn  in  its  produc- 
tive caraCiiy  anu  gife.'.alic  income  of  over 
$225  fOO  OOOOOO  annually.  Is  aole  to  s«t 
up  guaranties  apainst  hardship  and  pri- 
vation and  fear  for  those  who  have  made 
such  consistent  contributions  to  Its  effec- 
tiveness, strength,  vitality,  and  success. 
In  my  firm  judgment,  adequate  social- 
security  legislation  is  a  so^jnd  barrier 
against  the  advancing  scourge  cf  com- 
munistic   propaganda    and    philosophy 
uhich  is  challenging  us  this  very  hour 
and  IS  forcing  us  to  fight  for  our  very 
survival      How     much    stronger,    bow 
much  more  resistant  to  Communist  in- 
trigue and  entrcatment  our  >"ation  will 
be  when  it<  cii.zen.-  a-t  assured  that  otir 
great  busines,-  sys'em  and  our  Govern- 
ment.  V  ork-.n-'    barmonioasly    tocether. 


h'U:'    e.^slabl.^.uo    a 


cr  .'iv-*^:ed.    h^.m^ 


N^ay  to  make  them  t.s-.y  lor  that  wh.ch 
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every  loyal  citizen  of  this  great  democ- 
racy is  entitled  to  receive.  t^n-.-Iv.  se- 
cunty  in  time  of  adversity  and  need. 
Because  this  measure  is  founded  upon 
humane,  progressive  principles  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  our  democratic  free- 
enterprise  system.  I  am  supportinK  it. 

Before  I  have  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
tu-e  of  casting  my  vote.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Knowland  amendment  wiU  be  re- 
moved This  amendment  proposal  was 
placed  in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
legislative  division  of  Congress.  It  was 
hardlv  accorded  10  minutes  of  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  that  other  body,  and 
I  do  not  thiiik  there  is  any  :/ember  who 
has  had  the  time  to  assess  the  full  mean- 
ing and  import  of  the  procedural 
changes  in  the  law  liiat  wouL  be  made 
necesary  by  the  Knowland  amendment. 
This  amendHient  would  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  requirement'-,  in  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  created  jy  Federal 
l^T-.slation  and  which  is  operated  by 
F< :  eral  le<^rislation.  It  would  impair 
St.'te  and  Federal  cooperation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  unemployment-insurance 
program. 

In  essence  It  would  open  the  door  for 
the  creation  and  confusion  of  51  unem- 
ployment Insurance  programs  by  the 
States  which  would  thereby  become  the 
contrcllinK  factor  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  Government.  At  a  time  when 
it  is  vitally  necessary-  to  have  fair  and 
peaceful  industrial  relations  for  all-out 
production  for  national  defense  and  es- 
sential poods  and  services,  the  inclusion 
of  this  amendment  threatens  disaster. 

Moreover,  subcommittees  in  the  House 
and  Senate  are  scheduled  to  shortly  be- 
gin the  study  of  the  whole  question  of 
unemployment  compensation  insurance 
and  it  would  be  only  practical  wisdom 
to  wait  until  we  have  authoritative  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  provided  by 
thpse  committees. 

It  is  true  the  measure  we  are  now 
considering  is  a  substantial  improvement 
on  existing  law.  Nevertheless.  I  cannot 
let  this  opportunity  pass  to  remind  you 
it  is  the  first  comprehensive  chan.-ze 
proposed  in  the  social-security  law.  since 
its  enactmvnt  in  1935.  With  the  acceler- 
ated development  in  modern  economy 
and  accompanying  complications.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  common- 
sense  observation  that  even  th*s  iegis- 
lat  on  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  near 
future. 

The  figures  show  us  that  the  number 
cf  older  citizens  among  us  is  steadily 
Krowin?!  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
outlay:,  on  social  security  will  become 
incrcasinsily  great  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  social-security  legislation  we  are 
act.ng  upon  today  Is  good,  but  the  de- 
bate has  clearly  shown  the  whole  sys- 
tem should  be  reviewed  and  revised. 
Our  social -security  system  has  been  op- 
erating without  any  over-all  review  or 
change  for  the  past  15  years.  I  most 
ser.ously  '•ecommend  that  standing 
committees  be  set  up  to  conduct  a 
searching  inquiry  of  the  social-security 
problems  with  the  objective  of  effecting 
basic  administrative  and  financing  Im- 
provementa  in  the  operating  procedure 
we  now  have. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

The  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

i.r    NI-DRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  IS  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursdrv.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  Augu.st  15.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  JennerI  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  subject  of  our  so-called  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  which  I  think  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  speech  was  dehvered  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Indianapolis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Rotary  Club  and  guests,  the  Amcrlran 
people  are  now  beginning  to  realize  tliat  the 
eruption  of  war  In  Kore.i  has  finally  exposed 
the  frightful  bankruptcy  of  our  so-called  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy. 

And  acrqss  this  Nation  today,  our  fellow- 
Americans  are  demanding  to  know  what  h^a 
happened  to  all  the  slogans.  panacea.s  and 
promises  cl  peace — what  la  now  at  stak?  In 
the  Korean  crisis,  and  where  we  are  going 
from  here? 

Surely.  If  ever  the  American  people  needed 
to  be  told  the  truth  and  to  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  their  Government,  now  Is  th« 
time. 

Yet.  from  the  very  moment  the  Korean 
war  broke  out.  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  reprpf^ntativcs  in  both  Houjes  of 
Congress  have  been  groping  around  in  the 
dark  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  answer  to 
these  vital  questions. 

Meanwhile,  the  dangers  we  confront  and 
the  disasters  that  are  in  the  making  are 
growing  graver  by  the  hour.  This  is  why  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  frankly,  as  a  fellow 
Indlanan  and  fellow  American,  about  the 
significance  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  m 
Korea. 

Priinkly.  America  Is  now  caujrht  In  a  grim 
struggle  for  sheer  survival  and  the  crisis  con- 
fronting us  Is  far  too  grave  for  any  one  of 
us  to  seek  personal  or  political  pain. 

The  facts  behind  this  crisis  are  so  shocking 
they  have  rendered  party  ainilations  mean- 
ingless. For  reality  is  no  respecter  of  parti- 
san politics. 

I  ask  you.  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  the 
facts  if.we  permit  ourselves  to  be  browl)eaten, 
bribed  or  blackmailed  Into  silence.  In  the 
face  of  determined  efforts  to  coyer  them 
up?  At  this  very  moment  the  same  bunjhng 
policy  makers  who  got  us  into  thla  mess  are 
cr\ing  "don't  play  politics  with  the  Korean 
war. "  and  have  now  issued  a  public  state- 
ment claiming  that  Isolationists  mu:>t 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the  Commu- 
nist attack  on  South  Korea. 

On  July  20.  1950.  the  State  Department 
put  out  an  cf&clal  white  paper,  whitewash- 
ing the  past  by  saying  nothing  whatever 
Hbout  the  documentary  evidence  of  events 
and  decisions  leading  up  to  the  Korean  war. 

On  July  23.  1960.  Mr.  James  Rcston  wrot« 
In  the  New  York  Times — and  I  quote,  "No- 
body outside  of  the  top  level  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  has  access  to 
the  only  papers  that  would  really  tell  how 
we  got  committed  in  Korea  and  how  we 
decided  to  pull  our  troops  out  of  there  with- 
out deciding  what  we  would  do  If  the  North 
Koreans  attacked." 
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In  the  July  26,  1950,  Issue  of  the  United 
Slates  News  we  were  told  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  Senate 
Is  anxious  to  bottle  up  a  few  Senators  who 
might  be  too  Inquisitive  about  the  war,  and 
the  manner  in  which  It  Is  run. 

So  instead  of  telling  the  American  people 
the  truth,  those  responsible  for  the  debacle 
have  dragged  out  the  old  propaganda  line 
again,  calling  for  unity. 

This  line  la  reflected  In  a  recent  broad- 
cast by  my  colleague.  Senator  Lucas,  of 
Illinois.  In  which  he  said,  "only  one  thing 
could  give  the  Communists  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rop>e  renewed  hope  for  victory  over  our  brave 
f.  ::.MnR  men— th.'<t  would  be  the  rise  of  dis- 
u..av  here  in  America  " 

Aiid  we  further  realize  how  the  fscts  have 
been  withheld  when  we  also  read  In  the 
same  article  by  James  Reston.  to  which  I 
have  referred:  "For  years  ofBclal  Washing- 
ton built  up  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nation- 
alist China,  concealed  and  distorted  the  true 
facts  of  life  In  those  countries,  and  con- 
demned reports  to  the  contrary  as  detri- 
mental material  that  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  •  •  *.  but  reporters  who 
publish  the  facts  In  this  case  are  still  getting 
the  same  old  line  th.'it  ruch  articles  are  not 
helpful— that  they  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Russians  " 

In  other  words,  every  statement  of  fact 
and  honest  criticism  of  this  Korean  crisis  is 
being  smeared  as  "giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Ru-'sians."  no  m.atter  how  dangerous 
or  sjlcidal  these  policies  may  l>e  so  far  aa 
the  future  of  America  Is  concerned. 

Ei'en  such  a  Swanch  defender  of  our  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  as  Marquis  ChlldU 
has  been  forced  to  admit  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  18.  1950.  that:  "Certainly  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  a  fr.ink  and 
complete  statement  of  where  we  are  and 
how  we  got  there,  and  where  we  go  from 
here.  In  any  survey  of  the  tragic  deficien- 
cies of  the  past  year  or  more,  almost  none 
ranks  higher  than  the  deficiency  of  Infor- 
mation." 

This  Is  nothing  but  a  repetition  on  a  more 
fantastic  scale,  jf  the  very  eame  type  and 
technique  of  propaganda  and  smear  which 
helped  to  produce  the  present  desperate 
world  situation. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  It  would  now 
be  a  criminal  disservice  to  America  for  uny- 
one  to  line  up  In  blind  support  of  a  repietltlun 
In  the  future,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  dla- 
astrous  blunders  and  betrayals  of  the  past. 

Certainly  we  now  need  a  united  American 
people,  but  we  must  unite  In  a  common 
cause  to  save  America.  And  I  see  no  way  in 
which  we  could  do  this  unless  we  can  unite 
behind  the  truth  of  what  has  happened,  and 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  la  now 
at  stake. 

Since  we  continue  to  te  denied  the  facts 
we  are  forced  to  piece  the  Korean  puzzle  to- 
gether ourselves,  and  while  some  of  the  de- 
tails may  be  lacking — here,  in  the  broad  out- 
line. Is  the  picture  we  will  get.  »" 
On  June  25.  1950,  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munist army  broke  across  the  thirty-elgh:h 
parallel  and  headed  south.  And  as  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  show,  this  successful  sur- 
prise attack  was  a  more  complete  and  over- 
whclming  defeat  than  Pearl  Harbor.  Those 
responsible  Her  safe'^uardlng  uur  vital  In- 
toresU  and  security,  both  In  the  Orient  and 
Washington,  were  caught  Cat-f>x>ted — or  «o 
they  would  have  us  b«U«ve.  although  they 
were  In  complete  poM— ton  of  the  loUowicg 
Information. 

These  men  to  whom  I  have  referred,  knew 
they  had  engineered  the  sell-out  of  China 
and  Manchuria  at  Yalta.  They  knew  they 
had  also  carved  Korea  in  two  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  thiu  leaving  South  Korea 
economically  unable  to  lupport  Itaelf.  po- 
litically divided  and  miUtarlly  undefendable. 
And  they  knew  these  seU-ouu  were  made  at 
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a  time  when  Japon  had  already  offered  to 
^       surrender 

They  knew  of  Russia's  intentions  from  the 
outset.  Fwf  from  the  very  tjeglnnlng.  Russia 
refiised  to  l»t  the  econora:c  barriers  down 
between  North  and  Sf^uth  Korea,  refused  even 
to  ship  coal  south  from  the  N  irtn  Korean 
coal  mines  and  forced  us  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  to  export  coal  from  J  »pan  to 
South  Korea  to  keep  our  own  American  iroop>a 
from  freezing  to  death. 

They  knew  of  the  military  IntenUons  of 
RuKla.  far  they  had  been  In  poaeeaslon  of  a 
etsnIldentlRl  report  by  Edwin  C.  Pauley,  the 
President's  personal  advl.vr,  thi?t  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Tnim.-in  in  1046,  warning  that  at  that 
time,  the  Soviet  Unior  was  a  deliberate 
o  g  TT  p^  sor 

As  far  back  as  November  24  1947.  12  for- 
mer Ambaaaadors  of  the  United  States  Jointly 
telefraphed  the  chalrnaan  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  warning  of  Rutsias  intentions  in 
the  Far  Eaat  and  pointing  out  how  grave  a 
threat  to  our  own  security  these  intentions 
were  becoming. 

Tbe«e  men  were  in  possession  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
?t.>rea  which,  for  over  2  years,  has  known  of 
Russia's  political  Intention*,  since  Stalin 
V.  (  ud  never  permit  the  holding  of  over-all 
K  rean  elections  by  this  CommUsion. 

They  were  In  poaat— inn  of  ECA  reports  on 
ccndltionB  In  Korea;  of  a  long  series  of  re- 
port* by  AmtMtssador  Mucdo:  of  a  whole  file 
at  secret  report*  from  General  MacArthur, 
who  hxid  been  completely  divorced  from  any 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Korean  situation. 

They  had  been  In  posseaaion  cf  reports  by 
Ambassador  at  Large  Phillip  Jessup.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

They  were  in  possession  of  the  secret  re- 
ports of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
under  command  of  Admiral  Hillenkoetter. 
v.ho  has  testified  laefore  a  Senate  committee 
that  the^e  rep>orts  have  been  w.irntng  of  an 
unexpected  attack  by  North  Korea  for  over 
a  year. 

These  American  Intelligence  reports  con- 
tained the  Information  that  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communist  Army  included  more  than 
100.000  men.  at  least  one  regiment  of  tanks 
and  t)etween  50  and  100  planes,  and  also  ad- 
vised of  the  build-up  of  the  Army  strength 
starting  In  January  1950. 

These  men  also  had  turned  down  a  re- 
quest from  President  Rhee.  of  South  Korea, 
more  than  7  months  before  the  invasion. 
calling  for  anna  against  a  threatened  attack. 
But  this  U  not  the  wLole  story,  for  in  the 
face  of  these  facu.  and  in  the  face  of  these 
warnings,  the  State  Department  had  been 
following  the  pru-Communist  Acheson- 
Jessup-Lattimore-Service-Amerasia  line  in 
tb«  Far  East  which  bad  written  off  China. 
Manchuria,  and  Formosa  as  late  as  December 
1»40. 

So  far  aa  Korea  was  concerned,  right  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  following  Owen  Lattlmore  s 
advice  in  which  he  urged  tis  to  "let  Korea 
fall  but  not  to  make  It  look  as  If  we  pushed 
If 

Why  even  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  recently 
admitted  to  a  group  of  Senators  that  the 
Bute  I>p:irtme:it  Far  E.x^tern  Division  has 
been  run  by  a  group  advocating  "that  a  good 
doar  of  communism  would  t>e  good  for  the 
OHent  " 

And  now  that  the  Communlsta  have  been 
turned  loose  In  the  Orient,  none  ether  than 
Owen  Lattlmore.  himself.  Just  one  week  ago. 
urged  the  United  States  to  seat  the  Com- 
munist Chln.a  delegation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions since  it  Is  imperative  that  the  spread  of 
communism  t>e  checked  In  Asia. 

This  situation  eould  be  ^rapic  enough.  In 
lt«elf.  Tet  to  make  bad  matters  wors^e.  the 
Koraan  crisis  Is  being  ti^ed  to  maneuver  us 


!•  t  T  a  position  where  we  are  now  tjeinc  ccm- 
mued  to  financial,  economic,  end  military 
acticn  in  every  nfx.k  and  cranny  ct  the  world. 

Korea  haj  now  become  the  symbol  of  a 
fantastic  foreign  pr.iicy  which  now  ct:>n!ronts 
1  -.  With  slmlliir  commuments  in  a  hundred 
ether  Korean  debacle  which  are  in  the  mak- 
ing all  around  the  Ixjrders  of  Russia's  iron 
curtain. 

But  th^  most  frlehtenlng  fact  of  all  1§  that 
so  far  as  the  basic  policies  are  cor.cerned. 
nothing  has  really  changed,  excert  that 
American  GI's  are  flghUng  and  dyir.g  in 
Korea. 

The  same  economic  absurdity,  the  same 
financial  Insanity,  and  the  same  m.Uitary 
lunacy  which  dlctxted  our  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  up  until  the  Korean  conflict  are 
St  '1  in  operation,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  surrender  blanket  powers  to  control  our 
economic,  industrial,  and  social  system,  and 
turn  our  pocketbooks  inside  out  to  enlarge 
and  extend  the  suicidal  pattern  of  these 
fnillej".  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  records  show  that  those  who  were 
willing  to  flaunt  the  lessons  cf  history,  in 
engineering  the  sell-out  of  the  Orient,  are 
determined  to  continue  pushing  us  down 
the  road  we  are  traveling,  both  on  the  do- 
mestic and  international  scene,  even  though 
the  signposts  of  history  warn  that  this  road 
has  destroyed  every  other  free  people  who 
have  tried  it 

Indeed,  there  are  many  who  feel  that  we 
have  been  following  this  road  so  long  and 
have  goten  ourselves  in  so  deep,  there  Is  no 
r.ltematlve — that  we  Just  hsve  to  continue 
going  the  way  we  were  going,  and  that  we 
will  be  damried  if  we  do.  and  we  will  t« 
d-imned  if  we  don't 

For  myself,  it  would  be  fatal  to  cur  future 
as  a  free  people,  if  this  growing  feeling  of 
despair  should  prevail,  for  we  can  b?  abso- 
lutely certain  Jtist  where  this  road  Is  taking 

VB 

Plr^t.  he  Korean  crisis  ha.s  proved  that 
for  the  pp-5t  18  years,  our  destiny  has  tieen 
in  the  hands  cf  men  who  are  either  traitors, 
cr  such  political  fanatics,  that,  wlt.>i  the 
sincerest  of  intentions,  thev  have  been  teer- 
Ing  up  by  the  roots,  the  bafic  American 
principles  which  have  ssfegtiarded  the  dig- 
nity of  our  free  instituticns.  and  thrown 
them  on  the  ash  heap  of  lost  civUizaticns. 

For  the  record  clearly  shews  that  the  pow- 
ers which  the  President  is  now  requesting 
to  back  up  hU  elobal  Korean  policy,  are  the 
very  same  powers  which  these  sei: -appoint- 
ed saviors  have  been  demanding  we  sur- 
rer.der  into  their  hands  so  they  could  re- 
make our  form  of  government,  cur  economic 
system,  id  our  e'  cial  structure.  fc>oth  from 
Within  and  from  without. 

We  new  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  we 
fall  to  realize  that  these  hand-out  fanatics 
have  been  Insisting  through  depression  and 
proepenty.  through  good  times  and  bad, 
through  war  and  peace,  that  these  are  the 
powers  they  had  to  have  for  tne  remaiting 
of  America. 

The  record  clearly  shows,  throughout  a 
whole  generation,  certain  groups  h.tve  been 
attempting  to  saddle  on  us  permanently, 
even  in  peacetime,  a  perpetual  wartime 
economy  with  its  government  by  crisis,  gov- 
ern.Tient  by  control,  government  by  decree. 
governnieBt  by  rekrimer.t.nion,  anrl  govern- 
ment by  deficit  financing  which  would  de- 
stroy America  as  we  have  known  this  Ijelcved 
land  of  ours.  And  this  strategy  of  ixiru'-.g 
from  within,  developed  to  the  p<Jint  where. 
Just  before  the  Korean  outbreak.  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  Mr  Acheson  were  engaged  In  a 
political  hcrse  race,  trying  to  give  America 
away. 

On  the  domestic  scene  Mr.  Truman's  wel- 
fare state  prcgram.  the  Brannan  plan,  social- 
ized medicine,  the  Spence  bill,  ax.d  the  rest. 
Which  lie  had  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple, had  grown  untU  It  would  have  cost  ua 


fi57  000.000  000    annually    to    btiy    the    totes 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  power. 

And  on  the  Internmional  scene  Mr.  Ache- 
son  had  under»Titten  27  foreign  hand -out 
programs  which  cost  \u  ihirtv-£ve  billion* 
in  our  attempt  to  tuy  cu.-  allies.  So  that 
our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ni  w  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  but  the  extension  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  of  the  hand-out  phl'oeo- 
phT  at  heme  They  are  part  and  parcel  of 
each  other,  and  they  are  leading  us  further 
and  furtlier  down  the  road  to  a  bankrupt 
dtctatorE.Tlp  at  heme,  d^  n;i2iated  and  con- 
trolled by  an  international  sem:-»uper -state 
abroad. 

And  now  Mr  Truman  and  Mr  Acheson 
waru  the  powers  to  finish  the  job  They 
are  determined  to  set  Mr  Tr\.;n-..'>.n  up  as  a 
global  policeman  and  a  elobal  warlord,  who 
Cfc-n  m.'ike  and  break  mvernati  'i-.ai  agree- 
ments and  commumeni*  at  w:ll.  without 
benig  accountable  to  anyone;  and  as  an  eco- 
nomic czar  and  tinancial  dictator  who  can 
take  what  he  wants  of  cur  manpower  and 
re.  ource?  to  back  up  these  c  ■mmiimen'.'i; 
who  can  turn  cur  Armed  Forces  into  a  pcr- 
rr.anent  ic.T-f.zn  legion,  to  defend  evervone 
else  s  interest  but  oxir  own.  and  who  can 
force  the  American  people  to  firance  this 
global  gi.K)M  chase  and  put  tbem  on  a  ration 
system  for  »hat  Is  left. 

This  Is  exrictly  the  direction  In  which 
we  are  moving  and  it  means  if  we  surrender 
tie-se  pcwer&^we  shall  surrender  ihem  for- 
ever. 

There  is  a  second  reason  whv  we  can  be 
sure  cf  what  lies  in  ?tore  for  us  if  we  continue 
down  the  road  we  are  traveling.  That  reason 
1.-;.  the  staggering  defeat  th.^t  hus  t>een  In- 
flicted on  the  American  people  by  the  out- 
raee<  us  betrayals  of  our  Interest*.  In  the 
sec-ct  conferences  of  Tehran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam. 

These  betrayals  raralvzrd  the  European 
and  Asiatic  economies,  reduced  the  nations 
on  this  side  of  the  iron  curtain  to  {xrmanent 
bankrupt  wards  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
planted power  pohtici  between  big  nations, 
to  a  struggle  bef*-e*n  right  and  left  between 
every  nation  under  the  sun.  destroyed  Ger- 
mar^.y  and  Japan,  the  only  tw<  nat.ons  ca- 
pable cf  resisting  the  threat  cf  Communirt 
military  might,  and  left  us  holding  the  l>ag. 

This  defeat  has  been  so  difastrous  that 
every  prnpr;»m  we  have  ui.denaken  to  undo 
the  damage  has  also  played  directly  Into 
Stalin's  hands  Stalin  Is  determined  to  force 
America  to  spend  herself  into  bankruptcy 
trying  to  undo  these  mli>take8  that  cannot 
te  undone. 

Our  resources  ha\e  been  strained  already 
to  the  breakli^g  point  In  this  atumpt  to  cor- 
rect the  tragic  blunders  that  have  been  made, 
but  we  need  nc  imagination  to  understand 
how  suicid'^l  the  consequences  will  be  if  we 
now  take  the  lid  off  and  start  pcviring  vibnt 
la  left  of  our  resources  and  <^ut  wealth  into 
Sinkholes  of  Europe  and  As\a.  in  cur  last- 
ditch  attempt  to  do  the  impossible 

America  cannot  underwrite  the  economic, 
financial,  social,  political,  and  military  neens 
and  defenses  of  the  whole  anti-Soviet  world 
Without   destroying  herself 

And.  so  far  a«  I  am  concerned,  there  are 
son-.e  mistakes  In  history  which  cannot  be 
corrected  I  am  m.ore  i  .terf«Ted  in  saving 
America  than  1  am  of  saving  face 

Those  in  control  of  our  Government  during 
the  tragic  years  have  deli»jerately  torn  the 
world  in  two  and  handed  one-half  of  it  on 
a  sliver  platter  to  Ru-^sla  New.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  help  them  destroy  America,  trying 
to  salvage  what  Is  left  of  the  half  they  did 
not  give  awav. 

I  still  believe  that  foreign  policy,  to  make 
any  sense,  should  be  only  an  outward  ex- 
pression cf  cur  own  Internal  needs  and  Inter- 
ests. And  that  war  Itself  can  onlv  be  Justi- 
fied. If  ever,  as  an  attempt  to  acL-eve  these 
objectives  by  armed  might. 
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That  ia  why  1  have  been  tryini?  to  »rou»« 
the  American  people  to  the  futility  oX  the 
course  we  are  following,  and  to  the  desperate 
nt>ed  for  a  day  of  reckoning  America  now 
desperately  needs  a  redeflnltlon  of  what  con- 
st iiutes  the  le??ltimate  and  v'lal  area*  of 
Interest  and  security;  areas  the  protection 
of  which  are  necessary  to  our  national  sur- 
vival as  a  free  people,  areas  which  can  be  de- 
feixded  within  the  framework  of  ccnstltu- 
tlonal  government  and  which  are  within  our 
•conomlc.  financial,  social,  und  military 
BMans  to  defend 

Dncle  Sam  has  been  forced  to  stand  on  hla 
head  In  too  many  places  at  the  same  time. 
•11  around  the  world,  and  certainly  the  world 
loolu  different  when  you  are  standing  on 
your  head 

As  a  result,  as  of  this  very  moment,  there 
Is  a  cry  for  the  surrender  of  powers  and  a 
call  for  God  knows  how  many  additional  bil- 
lions, not  for  the  purpose  of  delending  these 
United  States  and  our  own  vital  and  legiti- 
mate mteresM.  but.  Instead,  for  the  purpose 
of  launching  an  all-out  crusade  of  a  plobal 
pcoae  chase  against  communism  everywhere 
else  except  In  Washington. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem  at  thU  very 
■Manent.  your  Oovernment  has  no  plana 
which  state  the  minimum  requlremenU  for 
the  lmpre«?nab!e  national  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  At  this  very  moment 
Canada  siiU  does  not  know  how  It  can  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, except  that  it  will  get  10  percent  of 
our  new  war  contracU.  South  America  Is  In 
the  same  boat.  and.  of  course,  you  know 
Alaska  has  7.503  men  standing  between  It 
anr*  Ruaaia,  50  miles  away. 

We  do  not  even  have  an  American  policy 
for  the  Pacific,  none  for  the  Middle  .ind  Near 
iMt.  and  plana  fur  the  so-called  North  At- 
lantic Pact  are  not  even   In   the   blueprint 

•ta«e. 

And  so  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned,  sure. 
Bnttland  and  Prance  both  have  advised  us 
they  will  tiiht  to  the  last  American  dollar 
and  the  last  American  man. 

^  For  us  to  continue  to  surrender  more 
powers  and  endless  billions  Into  the  hands 
of  men  who  say  they  are  going  to  save  the 
world,  when  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  what  Is  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
these  United  States.  Is  an  open  Invitation  to 
suicide. 

We  are  cauiiht  In  a  grim  struggle  for  sheer 
aurvlval  ai^d  the  time  has  come  to  put  Uncle 
Sam  back  on  his  feet,  to  draw  a  line  which 
we  can  defend  as  a  free  people:  to  extend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover  It;  to  encourage 
federation  of  r.atlons  In  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
organize  for  their  own  mutual  defense,  and 
give  priority  to  our  own  defense  requirements 
In  the  allocation  of  our  raw  materials,  man- 
power, and  war  material 

Then  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  senseless 
policy  of  building  up  Russia  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  by  secret  trade  pacts,  by  subsidizing 
their  production  and  exportation  of  gold,  by 
feeding  dollars  Into  their  state-controlled 
trade  monopolies  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  by 
continuing  to  destroy  the  economic.  Indus- 
trial strength  of  western  Germany,  by  con- 
tinuing to  leave  the  Initiative  In  the  hands 
of  Stalin,  who  can  light  the  fuze,  raise  the 
ante,  and  pull  the  strings  In  new  outbreaks 
of  civil  and  guerrilla  warfare  around  the 
world,  and  force  us  to  squander  our  sub- 
stance, piecemeal,  around  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  trying  to  stop  the  spreading 
outer  rim  of  the  Communist  cancer,  while 
the  very  core  of  It  feeds  and  grows  on  Its 
spoils  of  war.  In  serene  security  In  Moscow. 
It  may  be  too  late,  but  I  still  believe  the 

.  American  people,  when  they  get  the  factit 
and  when  they  understand  the  alternatives 
before  us.  will  yet  unite  In  such  a  common 
cause  as  this,  to  defend  America.  In  their 
determination  tu  keep  America  sound,  strong, 
aad  tree. 


A  Nonpartisan  Judiciary 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

0|-   WIJKO.N-SIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
commented  on  many  previous  occasions 
on  the  vital  issue  of  restoring  the  bal- 
ance of  appointments  between  the  two 
major  political  parties  on  the  Nations 
judiciary.  I  do  not  want  at  the  present 
time  to  take  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  further  discussion  of 
this  issue.  However.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  supplementary  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  this 
problem,  as  well  as  an  editorial  which 
was  carried  in  the  Tuesday,  Au.^ust  15, 
1950.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  NoNP.\RTisAN  Judiciary 
Mr  WiLET.  Mr.  President,  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  begins  with  the  para- 
graph: 

•Senator  AirxANDOt  Wilbt.  Republican. 
Wisconsin,  haa  made  a  suggestion  lo  Presi- 
dent Truman  so  sensible  It  1»  almost  sure  to 
be  rejected." 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  which  this 
great  newspaper  has  paid  to  me.  It  has  one 
of  the  finest  editorial  pages  of  the  country, 
and  I  say  that  very  sincerely  and  wholly 
Bsldf  from  consideration  of  this  particular 
editorial.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Judg- 
ing from  past  experiences  this  suggestion  lor 
a  balanced  Judiciary  which  I  do  Indeed  feel 
to  b?  sensible,  will  t>e  rejected.  Certainly 
President  Trumans  flippant  reply  to  my  let- 
ter to  him  suggests  that  the  President  still 
is  committed  to  a  policy  of  "to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils." 

It  is  Indeed  a  shocking  condition  that  In 
17  years,  a  mere  8  of  192  Federal  Judicial 
appointments  should  have  beta  Republicans 
while  184  were  Democrats.  Continuation  of 
this  policy  Is  outrageous  amidst  the  pres- 
ent grave  war  situation.  It  is  an  abso'ute 
farce  that  the  Democratic  administration 
asks  bipartisan  unity  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  and  yet  makes  such  a  mockery 
of  a  field  almost  as  important,  namely,  the 
Federal  courts.  Every  time  one  of  us  Re- 
publicans gets  up  to  ask  for  more  equality 
In  appointments  to  the  judiciary,  the  Demo- 
crats start  to  sneer.  •'Oh.  that  is  simply  a 
Republican  partisan  appeal."  It  does  not 
occur  to  the.se  Democrats  that  their  own  ac- 
tions are  the  most  partisan  of  all. 

I  speak  for  a  balanced  Judiciary,  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  Republican,  but  because  I  am 
an  American  because  I  am  a  United  States 
Senator,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  because  I  am 
an  attorney  and  a  former  district  attorney. 
1  know  that  the  members  of  the  American 
bar.  regardless  of  their  political  appoint- 
ments, feel  that  the  Truman  and  Roosevelt 
administration's  unbalanced  appointments 
have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  Integrity  of 
our  entire  Judicial  system. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  the  American 
people  were  thrilled  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress rejected  the  Infamous  Court -packing 
scheme.    But  the  Court-packing  attempt  of 


the  1930'8  was  as  child's  play  compared  to 
the  continuous  court  packing  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  17  years  Never  t>efore 
has  the  Nations  Judiciary  been  more  Im- 
portant. Never  before  has  It  been  called 
upon  to  act  In  so  many  critical  cases  Never 
bfore  has  It  been  more  Important  that  the 
President  make  at  lea.st  a  gesture  toward  our 
Nations  unity. 

AN   APPEAL  FOE  COP   APPOI.VTMEVTS   AS   IW 
IIXINOIS 

I  appeal  to  responsible  elements  In  the 
Democratic  Parly  to  recognize  their  obli£;a- 
tlon  and  to  urge  the  President  that  In  the 
pending  Judicial  appointments  such  as  for 
vacancies  in  Illinois,  qualified  Republican 
JurlsU  receive  fair  consideration. 

During  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress, 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, we  had  the  potential  votes  In  the 
Senate  to  prevent  action  on  any  single  Ju- 
dicial nomination.  If  we  Republicans  had 
Intervded  to  act  partisan,  we  could  have 
halted  the  entire  confirmation  procedure. 
Instead,  we  chose  to  continue  confirming 
Democratic  JurlsU  who  had  received  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  bar.  We  ap- 
ealed  time  and  again,  we  waited  patiently 
for  the  President  to  change  his  policy,  but 
the  President  refused  to  do  so. 

ALL   AMEXICA    IS   OLTaACED  AGAINST   COUBT 
PACKING 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  felt 
then,  as  It  appwirently  feels  now,  that  they 
could  get  away  with  anything,  that  they 
could  keep  on  packing  the  Judiciary  without 
ever  having  the  Congress  rise  In  righteous 
wrath  against  this  shocking  procedure.  I 
warn  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
however,  and  I  warn  the  partisan  zealots  of 
the  Democratic  Party  that  It  is  not  Just  we 
Republicans  that  are  outraged  by  this  court 
packing;  It  is  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

In  November  1948  21.970.000  Americans 
voted  for  the  Republican  ticket.  According 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  ap- 
parently, the  Judicial  rlghu  of  those  Ameri- 
cans don't  seem  lo  count.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  count,  and  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  24,000.000  Americans  who  voted 
Democratic  are  fair  enough  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  more  balanced  Judiciary. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  August  15. 
1950 1 

As  Wi  Sn  It 

FOB    NONPAimSAN    JtTDICIAIT 

Senator  ALzxANDra  Wilet.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin,  has  made  a  suggestion  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  so  sensible  It  is  almost  sure  to 
be  rejected. 

The  Senator  proposes  that  the  President 
appoint  some  outstanding  Republican  judges 
or  lawyers  to  the  vacancies  on  the  Federal 
bench.  This,  he  contends,  would  strongly 
reinforce  the  nonpartisan  character  that  the 
Judiciary  ought  to  have. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sherman  Mlnton  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  brought  cut  that  of  19*  Fed- 
eral Judges  appointed  from  1933  onward,  all 
but  8  have  Ijeen  Demtx-rats. 

There  are  three  Judicial  appointments  to 
be  made  In  Illinois.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Lccas  some  months  ago.  President 
Truman  did  promote  a  Republican.  Judge 
Walter  C  Llndley.  from  the  district  court  to 
the  court  of  appeals.  This  promotion,  how- 
ever, did  not  add  anything  net  to  the  minor- 
ity party's  representation  on  the  FMeral 
bench. 

In  the  months  ahead.  President  Truman 
Is  going  to  make  many  appeals  for  bipartisan 
support.  He  cou'.d  eiu-n  some  by  a  more  non- 
partisan treatment  uf  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

r  r   NFW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  August  17,  1950 

Mr  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exund  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
statement  by  the  American  Taxpayers 
Association . 

Wh.\t  Pain  EmcirwcT— We'ri  Not  So  Hot 
The  stopgap  tax  bill  will  be  whipped  in 
shape  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
within  the  next  few  days.  It  will  caU  for 
$5,000,000,000  additional  taxes  Keep  this 
figure  in  mind,  we  will  refer  to  It  again. 

Remember,  also,  we  have  had  wartime— 
not  peacetime — taxes  for  the  past  5  years. 
We  have  continued  on  a  war-tax  basis  during 
the  cold  war.  Excise  war  taxes  have  never 
even  been  reduced  Personal  Income  and 
corporation  taxes  have  remained  at  high 
levels.  Payroll  taxes  stUl  flow  Into  th  Treat- 
ury  Now  we  are  told  that  new  war  taxes 
must  l>e  added  to  the  war  taxes  already  In 
effect. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  new 
appropriations  totaling  nearly  » 16. 000 .000 .0^.0. 
Of  this  sum.  M.OOO.OOO.OOO.  in  addition  to  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  already  voted.  Is  to  help 
ether  non-Communist  nations  arm. 

Yes.  neither  the  President  nor  his  advisers 
have  a  program  arul  can't  even  say  why  they 
ask  for  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  instead  of  some  other 
sum.  This  Government  has  no  commitment 
from  any  ration  as  to  how  the  money  will 
IM  uaed.  it  has  no  commitm«'nt  that  these 
T»»*v»w«  Will  expand  their  armed  forces  or 
ho*  far  they  will  go  In  makmg  arms.  It  has 
no  commitment  that  we  will  have  bases  m 
any  other  country.  Administration  spi  Ices- 
men  say.  further,  they  expect  no  such  com- 
mitments. They  don't  know  how  much 
more  will  be  needed,  but  say  that  »4.0O0.00O.- 
000 — and  probably  much  more — wUl  be 
needed  vearly  through  1952,  mayt)e  much 
kmger  If  fcrelim  countries,  after  receiving 
these  huge  sums  do  not  perform  ss  expected, 
adnalnist ration  spokesmen  say  the  United 
States  wUl  have  to  do  them  A  pretty  picture! 
We  dont  know — and  nobody  knows — how 
much  the  Korean  poUce  patrol  will  cost,  or 
what  will  come  after  We  do  know — and 
common  sense  dictates — that  the  Govern- 
ment s  billions  of  nonsecurliy  expenditures 
ahould  be  cut  back  drastically.  Not  a  single 
person  will  becrudpe  a  single  penny  to  give 
our  fighting  forces  what  they  must  have. 
That  us  understood  without  saying.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  should  know 
the  specific  purposes  for  which  It  appropri- 
ates money  and  see  to  it  that  the  money  is 
spent  for  that  purpose. 

TIME  rot  sANrrT 
Washington  officialdom  is  utterly  ccnftised. 
Jitters  spproaching  hysteria  are  observable 
in  every  congresaional  action.  Congress  Is 
panicky  In  Its  feverish  haste  to  grant  pow- 
ers and  make  additional  appropriations  far 
m  excess  of  those  actually  reqtiested — ajid 
the  latter  by  no  means  are  modest. 

Here  Is  a  sample  of  the  hysteria:  A  few 
days  a«o  Xiat  House  permuted  Just  30  sec- 
onds each  for  discussion  of  16  Important 
amendmenu  to  the  proposed  war -control 
bill.  One — an  excess-prcflu  tax— was  voted 
without  reading  and  without  a  single  Mem- 
ber except  the  proponent  knowing  what  It 
contained.  AfUr  some  fast  parliamentary 
maneuvering,  the  Members  learned  what 
they  had  voted  lor  and  promptly  changed 
their  vcwes. 


Unfortunately,  the  tax  Increases  which 
have  Ijeen  proposed  so  far  are  quite  obviously 
designed  to  keep  up  the  pretense  that  huge 
expenditures  can  be  met  by  taxing  corpo- 
rations and  the  well-to-do.  Some  people 
may  be  fooled  by  this  program,  but  they'll 
seen  find  out  to  their  sorrow. 

W^HERE  DID  DZTTtiSZ  BU-LIONS  GO' 

Taxpayers  during  the  past  4  years  shelled 
out  a  record  SJjC.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  nii.itary  de- 
fense. New.  Members  of  Congress,  high- 
ranking  Defense  o51cla!.«.  and  committee 
chairmen — fomewhat  bel.'ited'.y — are  trying 
to  find  out  what  this  huce  sum  purchased. 
The  answer  will  be  found  In  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Rept:)rt  primed  several  days 
ago  in  the  CcNijF.xaaioNAL  Rxcord.  That  re- 
port shows  that  two-thirds  cl  all  miUtary 
Ependlng  has  gone  for  services  perfcrmed, 
not  for  weapons  or  supplies  brought  It  went 
for  pay.  travel,  telephone  bills,  transporta- 
tion, rents,  pensions,  and  other  similar 
items.  They  call  it  '•military  housekeep- 
ing ' 

Only  Si  In  $7  has  been  spent  on  arms  of 
any  kind  In  the  pait  4  years.  Only  »600.- 
OOC.OOO  was  spent  on  weapons — less  than  the 
amount  spent  on  military  travel,  half  the 
C'3st  of  shipping  military  freight,  and  barely 
twice  the  amounts  spent  for  rent  and  utili- 
ties at  military  installatlcns. 

No  big  artillery  guns,  rifles,  machine  guns, 
or  new  naval  guns  have  been  purchased. 
New  guns  have  been  developed,  but  nut 
bought.  The  report  shows  how  our  war 
strength  In  fighting  divisions,  ground  and 
air  forces,  and  all  through  the  service  has 
been  decreased.  If  only  50  percent  of  the 
defense  outlays  during  the  past  4  years  iiad 
been  spent  lor  weapons  and  equipment  we 
could  have  purchased  new  postwar  equip- 
ment for  ICO  Army  divisions — more  than  we 
used  In  World  War  II— plus  100  air  groups- 
plus  50  big  aircraft  carriers  twice  the  num- 
ber in  use  at  the  peak  of  the  last  war. 

Hew  did  we  get  in  this  poeltion?  Some 
folks  are  running  their  hands  over  their 
browg  and  muttering  that  maybe  we  had  too 
many  small  men  rattling  around  in  big 
places 

The  Defense  Department  employed  2  495 
workers  and  spent  »8. 465  GOO  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  on  publicity  actirltles  to  ac- 
quaint the  American  taxpayer  with  what  was 
being  dene  for  .security  Senator  Bridges  a 
few  days  ago  charged  that  the  President  and 
Defense  Secretary  Johnson  had  ml.-^led  the 
people  by  glowing  statements  which  failed  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Nation's  un- 
preparedness.  He  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  tislng  Government  funds  to  buy 
votes  Instead  of  bullets.  Referring  to  the 
huge  amounts  apprcprlated  for  defense.  Sen- 
ator BsiDcrs  said:  "The  fact  Is  we  were  not 
prepared  for  a  show-down  In  Korea  or  any- 
where else.  The  administration  spent  b:l- 
lions  of  dollars  to  buy  surpltis  commodities 
to  keep  food  prices  high  and  provide  other 
hand-outs  " 

We  have  a  few  thousand  boys  frcm  almost 
every  State  In  the  Union  backed  Into  the  hills 
of  a  far-away  land  and  committed  to  a  battle 
vrhich  they  must  win  if  they  are  not  to  die. 
Our  leaders  sent  them  there.  Whether  the 
decision  and  the  advice  which  led  to  that 
decision  were  bad.  time  alone  will  tell.  We 
are  in  this  thing  up  to  our  necks,  and  we 
must  see  it  through. 

Hcwever.  it  has  come  as  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  learn  that  we  are  so  shamefully 
weak  when  the  test  comes.  If  any  doubt  re- 
mained as  to  the  need  lor  the  strictest  pos- 
sible economy  in  Government,  the  grim 
march  of  recent  events  muit  have  removed 
It.  This  country  Is  new  committed  to  a 
policy — which  has  the  approval  cf  the  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties — whose  costs  no 
one  can  estimate.  In  view  of  this,  how  can 
further  waste  and  unnecessary  domestic 
spending  be  ccimtenaiiced? 


TH»  rwrr  n  ov«i 

Continued     deficit     spending     perils     o'jt 

financial  structure  which  win  be  further 
weakened  by  demands  cf  war  It  isn't  pleas- 
ant to  parade  this  situation  before  the  pub- 
lic Little  can  be  accomplished  fcv  mournir:? 
or  pointing  with  alarm.  What  i*  neevJed  is 
action.  Federal  Governnient  exira\a  tr.ces 
which  brc'vight  atwut  the  prestnt  co;  iii^n 
miist  be  curbed  It  must  be  n.ade  clear  to 
the  spendthrUts  In  Washing'  n  that  the 
party  is  over — that  the  time  l.as  c:>u:e  to  pay 
the  fiddler  and  turn  out  the  lights 

With  Aniencan  soldiers  dvma  in  K.  rea. 
with  others  being  called  mtc  niil.tury  service, 
wit  war  taxes  about  to  be  piled  upon  wax 
taxes  and  civilian  restrictions  m'a. .ipiVink:. 
the  Government  ought  u  be  seiTiuii:  pu  ex- 
ample in  economy  We  are  being  urged  to 
prep>aje  for  sacrifices  yet  a  sper.dthr.ft  Gov- 
ernment set*  an  example  of  wabte  and  extrav- 
agance unparalleled  in  the  'ace  cf  the  urgent 
need  for  economy  Huw  absurd  tc  siiv  that 
everyone  must  tighten  his  belt  and  preoare 
for  new  sacrifices,  except  governmental 
agencies 

cxFEKorrtrais  must  bx  ctt 

T^.e  House  did  seme  prunlna  of  the  omni- 
bus cingle-packaee  appropriations  bill  carry- 
Inc  some  IS4.00C  (X)0  000  But  the  "rpenders" 
l-^  the  Senate  c  lied  the  House  efTcns  a  dan- 
gerous 'meat-ax"  attack.  They  said  the 
cutting  must  t)e  "selective."' 

So  a  few  Senators  made  a  gallant  effort  at 
"selective"  cutting  They  studied  the  bill 
carefully  and  concluded  that  more  than 
$1.000  000.000  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
■  pork  barrel"  prcvisicns.  One  Senate  r  ro«e 
68  times  in  the  Senate,  and  explained  how 
the  appropriations  could  be  reduced — 68 
times  his  fellcw  Senators  voted  him  down, 
usually  with   derision   and   without   debate. 

Even  a  proposal  to  cut  one  Item  II  was 
shouted  down  Administration  spokesmen 
led  by  by  Senate  Leader  LrcAs  opposed  all 
attempts  at  economy,  actuallv  restored  to 
the  bill  the  cuts  made  by  the  House,  and  in 
many  instances  Increased  them  «ut)8tantially. 

FOOD  PSOGKAM   BaSZS  OH  VOTES 

The    Defense    Department    requires    large 

stocks  of  food  fur  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Depa.nmenl  of  Agriculture  already  has  bil- 
lions of  pounds  of  dried  eggs  butter,  pota- 
toes, dried  mlik.  and  other  foods  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Secretary  Brannan  says  these  huge  stocks 
of  food  wUl  -poU  shortly  unless  they  can 
get  to  the  cook  stoves.  Why  not  turn  them 
over  to  the  Defense  Department?  That 
would  be  too  simple.  Besides  it  would  mean 
the  loss  of  many  votes  in  the  Farm  Belt. 
So  new  two  separate  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  competing  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  Identical  foodstuffs.  All  the  money 
comes  from  the  taxpayer,  as  usual.  Agricui- 
ture  wUl  spend  more  bilUous  for  food  to  be 
:  ■re'l  In  caves  until  It  spoUs  or  is  destroyed, 
or  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Department 
w  U  sper.d  more  billions  for  the  identical 
foodstuffs.  Df  es  it  make  sense  to  you''  If 
that  Isn't  "trimming  '  the  taxpayer  twice, 
then  our  arithmetic  is  faulty 

WHBtS   TO   SAVI    SS.OOO.OOO  OOO 

That's  the  figure  we  mentioned  before. 
There  U  nothing  magic  about  it.  It  is  a 
simple  plan  to  save  $5,000,000  000  a  year  now 
being  thrown  sway  bv  the  Deiense  Depart- 
ment. Anybody  can  find  the  lacu  by  merely 
reading  the  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  or  by  looking  at  hearings 
on  H  R.  321  held  in  May  1949,  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee 

This  bill  provides  for  a  single  supply  cata- 
log system  lor  the  National  Military  Bfetab- 
llshnient.  Simple?  Logical?  Certainly, 
r:  J  sound  reason  has  been  advanced  a^rinst 
the    svstem    and,    once    ll£t<fd,    the    things 
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needed  by  the  fl(thtln«  forcM  can  tae  looted 
promptly  and  moved  m  required  for  the 
safety  and  aecurtty  of  the  United  State*. 
Tet  Cohgnu  refuse*  to  correct  thU  ridicu- 
lous condition. 

was   TO    SA\X    \NOTHI»    $5,000,000,000 

Lets  atart  with  the  1M8  budget.  In  that 
flseat  J*t  Fe<»eral  expendlturea  reached 
thctr  pcMtwM-  low  tnd  buaineM  waa  good. 
The  budfjet  w»»  balanced  National  debt 
was  reduced.    And  taxes  were  cut 

In  that  rear  Federal  expenditures  for 
strictly  domestic-civilian  activities  totaled 
§6  400  000  000  ThU  vear  the  President 
w^^u'to  spend  $11,800,000,000.  an  Increaso 
of  »5a00  000.000  If  these  domestic-civilian 
proin-ams  were  merely  cut  back  to  the  1948 
level  the  aavlng  would  be  $6,300,000,000. 
That  reduction  would  stlil  leave  $6,400,000,- 
000  for  such  activities.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate would  Indicate  that  probably  further 
reductions  under  present  circumstances 
would  approximate  another  $1,000,000,000. 

Most  of  the  cuts  would  come  from  funds 
sought  by  nondefense  Federal  agencies  for 
pcnonnei,  travel,  transportation,  communl- 
cattons.  printing  and  other  expenses.  The 
other  cuts  would  come  from  funds  for  ma- 
terial, supplies  and  manpower  for  rivers, 
harbors,  nannatlor  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, and  other  ••p<irk  barrel"  undertakings. 
W«  hav«  m  the  above  two  propoaaU  a  clear 
saving  of  more  than  $10.000,000.000— the 
amount  the  President  says  must  be  appro- 
priated rU{ht  now.  This  Is  not  dream  stuff. 
As  Senator  Brao  staled  recently:  -Unbear- 
able debt  and  taxation  can  destroy  our  sol- 
Tency  and  If  we  do  not  reduce  nondefense 
Federal  expenditures  wherever  we  cun  we 
shall  t>e  hastening  Indefensibly  to  the  preci- 
pice of  national  disaster." 

The  Defense  Department  plans  to  hire 
237.000  additional  civilian  employees  next 
year.  But  they  need  not  be  an  addition  to 
the  Federal  payroll.  Governr.ent  depart- 
ments, other  than  defense,  now  have  1.350,- 
000  civilian  employees.  Congress  must  ruih- 
iMaly  cut  spending  and  employment  by  these 
departments  on  every  pr<.>gram  and  activity 
that  can  be  deferred  or  reduced  and  the  De- 
fense Department  can  fill  Its  needs  for  mure 
civilian  workers  by  taking  on  those  from 
other  Federal  Jobs  made  Qonessentlal  since 
Korea. 

Of  course  no  agency  head  wll!  Toluntarlly 
admit  that  his  work  Is  unimportant  and  hia 
employees  nonessential  But  are  they  neces- 
sary? For  example,  there  are  more  than 
10.000  people  employed  full  time  gathering 
Government  statistics.  Many  of  them  over- 
lap: most  are  of  questionable  value.  ThesA 
employees  can  be  shifted  to  the  ^fense 
Department  Instead,  every  agency  Is  figur- 
ing how  It  can  get  a  role  In  defense,  and 
thus  share  In  the  extra  money  Government 
hiring  Is  stepping  up  an'l  agencies  which  are 
not  even  remotely  connected  with  any  war 
efTort  are  eeekmg  additional  funds. 

Maybe  you  would  like  to  express  your  views 
to  your  Congressman  and  yoiu-  Senators. 
Well,  whv  not  do  It? 


Adequate  Hospital  Facilitiei  for  Veterani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OkBCON 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED 

F'^idav   August  18  >  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RscotD  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  John  Walker  Jones, 


chairman  of  the  rehabilitation  commit- 
tee Department  of  Oregon,  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Poreiun  Wars.  The  letter  is 
dated  July  7.  but  for  some  reason  did  not 
reach  me  until  the  first  part  of  this  week. 
The  letter  relates  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  providing  our  veterans  with 
adequate  hospital  facilities.  It  deals 
with  the  subject  matter  of  hearings 
which  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  holding  this 
year.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Jones  has  set  forth 
so  clearly  in  the  letter  the  position  I 
have  taken  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  should  like  to  have  his  letter 
made  a  part  of  the  Record;  and  I  should 
like  to  .say  that  I  completely  endorse  the 
recommendations  Mr.  Jones  sets  forth 
in  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  *he  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vetijuns  of  Foriign  Wars 

or  THE  UNrrxD  States. 
KatiMs  City,  Mo..  July  7.  1950. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dt.K*  Senator;  With  American  youth  fight- 
ing and  dying  on  the  Korean  battle  front 
and  war  clouds  hovering  overhead  (Clouds 
that  any  moment  might  burst  forth  their 
rain  of  destruction  upon  American  cities) 
we  believe  that  this  is  no  time  to  argue  but 
time  (or  action. 

In  the  hope  that  our  foresight  might  bene- 
fit by  our  hindsight,  may  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion and  should  It  meet  with  your  approval, 
your  perusal  to  the  end  that  It  may  be- 
come a  i«.:.'lty. 

The  c'^'cretary  of  National  Defense  recently 
ordered  sweral  Armed  Forces  hospitals 
cKsed  and  declared  surplus.  There  are  no 
doubt  others  In  the  same  category.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  could  these  hospitals 
be  frozen  in  their  present  status  and  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans"  Administration  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  present  emergency? 
Then  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
could  be  directed  to  Immediately  prep.-ire 
plans  for  Instant  reactivation  of  these  unit* 
as  the  need  becomes  apparent. 

Such  a  move  would  have  many  advan- 
tages: 

1  It  would  relieve  Regular  Armed  Forcee 
hoFpttal  personnel  for  front-  or  flrit-llne 
duly.  Permit  patriotic  experienced  hospital 
personnel,  who.  by  reason  of  age  or  partial 
disability,  would  be  barred,  from  active  duty, 
to  render  emergent  service  In  time  of  dire 
need. 

2.  It  would  asatire  the  wounded  or  sick 
meml)er8  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  best  In 
medical  and  hospital  care  Immediately  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  long  and  expensive  hos- 
pital-building program,  thereby  saving  un- 
told millions  of  dollars,  and  maybe  consid- 
erable precious  time,  yet  rendering  the  finest 
service  possible  to  those  who  so  Justly  de- 
serve It. 

3  It  would  give  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  complete  record  so  that  when  dis- 
charged to  a  veteran  status  much  confusion 
and  controversy  would  be  eliminated.  It 
would  alao  aasure  an  uninterrupted  treat- 
ment program  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  veterans'  eventual  rehabilitation,  for 
those  veterans  channeled  tiirough  these  spe- 
Ciflc  hospitals. 

4.  In  order  to  effectuate  such  a  program  tt 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  enact   legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  already  In  force  which 
authorizes  the  care  of  World  War  I  and   II 
.  service-connected    disabled    veterans.     This 


program  would  then  Include  men  and  women 
presently  In.  or  who  may  later  be  In.  the 
Armed  Forces  In  combat  service. 

In  the  development  of  a  hoepltal  program 
the  Immediate  expansion  of  the  VA  out- 
patient service  should  be  effected  In  order 
to  care  for  those  patlenu  who  might  not 
require  hospitalization  but  would  be  In  need 
of  out-patient  treatment. 

Many  other  bona  fide  reasons  could  be 
added  to  substantiate  my  claims  which  are 
ba.sed  upon  over  30  years  of  gratuitous  serv- 
ice In  the  field  of  veterans'  rehabilitation. 

Something  else  that  could,  and  should,  be 
done  without  further  delay  to  help  the  pres- 
ent overcrowded  conditions  In  some  VA  hoe- 
pltals  Is  that  at  least  500  medlcal-domlclllary 
beds  should  be  activated  at  Camp  White  In 
order  to  relieve  and  free  many  of  the  so- 
called  frozen  beds  presently  occupied  In  gen- 
eral medical  hospitals.  1.  e.,  patients  who 
need  some  medical  and  or  nursing  care, 
which  cannot  l>e  furnished  under  present  VA 
regulations  In  a  strictly  domiciliary  center. 
I  refer  to  Camp  White  as  an  example  because 
you  are  quite  familiar  with  Us  set-up.  as  well 
as  Schick  Memorial  Hospital  In  Clinton. 
Iowa,  which  could  likewise  be  used  to  excel- 
lent advantage  for  similar  purposes. 

I  am  directing  thU  letter  to  you.  Senator, 
because  of  our  cloee  affiliations  in  the  battle 
for  Camp  White,  but  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sehdlng  copies  to  all  Members  of  our 
Oregon  delegation  for  their  Information. 
Also  copies  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense, 
and  Col.  George  E.  Ijams.  director  of  our 
national  rehabilitation  service. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  remain 

Sincerely   yours. 

John  Walker  Jones. 
Chairman.   Rehabtlttation   Commit' 
tee.  Department  of  Oregon.  VFW. 
(Copy  to  Ouy  Cordon.  Senator:  Harris  Ells- 
worth, Homer  Angell.  Lowell  Stockman,  and 
Walter      Norblad,      Representatives;      Louis 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  National  Defense:  Carl 
R.  Gray.  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs: 
Col.  George  E    IJams.  director,  national  re- 
habilitation service.  VFW.) 


Lattimore.  the  Expert,  and  the  Mess 
We're  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  MOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LT^TTED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  President,  the  Par- 
go  Forum  has  printed  in  its  Issue  of 
August  10,  1950.  an  editorial  entitled 
"Lattimore,  the  Expert,   and   the   Mess 

Were  In."  I  subscribe  completely  to  the 
views  expressed  in  the  editorial,  and  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Lattimore,  the  Exprsr.  and  the 
Ws  re  in 

We  are  not  discussing  here  the  charges  of 
Senator  McCarthy  against  Owen  Lattimore. 
but  a  portion  of  a  review  of  the  Lattimore 
book  Ordeal  by  Slander  that  was  written  by 
R.  L.  Duffus  for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  of  July  30. 

Lattimore.  It  should  be  remembered,  has 
posed  as  an  expert  on  far-eastern  matters 
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and  on  Ru«.sla,  and  he  has  been  used  as  an 
expert  by  the  United  Stales  State  Depart- 
ment 

Says  Mr  Duffus'  "Lattlmore's  own  case  for 
bis  own  integrity  (as  set  forth  In  his  book) 
Is  a  good  one  And  it  is  hl»  own  Integrity, 
not  the  soundness  of  his  views,  that  was  at 
stake.  To  say  this  Is  not  to  say  that  one 
agrees  with  bis  opinions,  founded  though 
they  were  on  half  a  Itfetlme  of  study.  He 
may  have  been  wrong  In  the  belief  that  some 
middle  ground  could  be  found  l>etween  the 
CommunlsU  and  the  Nationalists.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  to  choc»e  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
It  may  be  that  the  Natlonaluts  are  not  as  In- 
efficient and  corrupt  as  Lattimore  thinks 
they  are.  The  point  Is  that  he  has  a  right 
to  l>e  mistaken.  IX  mistaken  he  U.  Democ- 
racy, like  horse  racing,  flourishes  on  honest 
differences  of  opinion  " 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  appraisal 
from  the  standpoint  of  Lattimore  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  a 
fnrny-mindert  person,  such  as  Lattimore  has 
shown  himself  to  be.  could  be  accepted  as  an 
authority  by  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  has  a  responsibUlty  to  the 
American  people  to  be  right,  at  least,  in  some 
of  Its  conclusions. 

And  the  SUte  Department,  partly  on  the 
advice  of  Lattimore.  got  us  into  a  mess  in 
As>  .  and  It  U  going  to  take  some  figuring 
to  get  us  out  of  that  mess.  The  State  De- 
partment Is  an  arm  of  the  Government.  The 
presumption  Is.  or  should  be,  that  It  knows 
where  to  go  for  advice,  that  It  has  enough 
fundamental  common  sense,  because  of  Its 
supposed  tiackgrovmd  knowledge,  to  steer  the 
country  along  right  paths. 

Back  In  IM9,  when  a  House  resolution 
w^  pending  callmg  for  the  granting  of 
$150,000,000  in  aid  to  South  Korea,  this  man 
Lattimore  said  In  a  magazine   article: 

"The  thing  to  do  la  to  let  South  Korea 
fall,  but  not  let  It  look  as  though  we  ptished 
It.  Hence,  the  recommendation  of  a  part- 
ing grant  of  tl50.OJO.000  " 

Note  the  expression  'parUng  grant."  We 
were  going  to  hand  the  South  Koreans.  If 
Lattimore  had  hu  way.  some  money  as  the 
easiest  way  to  let  them  go  to  the  dogs. 

Yet,  If  we  had  followed  that  course.  It 
would  have  l)een  the  opposite  cotirse  to  that 
which  we  are  taking. 

Probably  Moscow  was  banking  on  this 
viewpoint  of  Owen  Lattimore*  when  It 
moved  against  South  Korea.  It  may  be  that 
It  looked  upon  this  reference  the  same  as 
an  "engraved  Invitation'  to  take  over. 
"  That  U.  Lattimore  was  suggesting  a  course 
here  tbat  would  have  Immeasurably  but- 
Suaata  In  the  effort  to  fiu-tber  her 
tlve  In  Asia. 

Asmln.  in  1»40.  Lattimore  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Slate  Department.  In  It  he 
said: 

"South  Korea  Is  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset  to  the  Interest  and  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  " 

That  seems  strange  today  when  Americans 
are  fighting  on  bloody  battlefields  in  South 

Korea. 

These  Americans  are  fighting  there  be- 
cause, so  far  as  the  picture  of  Asia  as  a 
whole  U  concerned.  Lattimore  was  dead 
wrong. 

Then  there  is  another  Lattimore  gem  utter- 
ance of  1949: 

"The  United  States  should  disembarrass 
Itself  as  quxkly  as  possible  of  its  entangle- 
menu  in  South  Korea." 

We  suppose  this  meant  that  we  should 
back  away  from  any  contact  with  South 
Koraa  Just  as  we  backed  out  of  China.  But 
If  we  kept  on  backing  out.  the  western  world 
would  scx)n  be  out  of  Asia  altogetlier,  and 
Russia  wotild  have  an  open  field  to  com- 
munlze  at  will. 

However.  It  seems  that  our  expert  on  far 
eastern    affairs   has   somewhat   changed    his 
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niind.  That  Is  a  man's  pruiiege.  but  It  can 
be  serious  when  a  so-called  Slate  I>epartment 
expert  gets  his  country  into  an  awful  fix  be- 
fore he  changes  hxs  mind. 

In  reciting  these  changes,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  points  to  a  speech  he  made  at  Mount 
Holyoke  in  July.  It  says  Lattimore  held  that 
the  Truman  doctrine  of  holding  the  line 
against  Communist  aggression  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  offered  a  precedent  for  the  present 
military  InterventKjn  In  Korea,  but  he  added 
that  we  ought  to  build  up  behind  the  line  by 
instituting  a  Marshall  plan  for  Asia. 

Thus  he  threw  the  1949  parting  grant 
idea  out  the  window. 

Then  the  Tribune  summarizes  remarks 
made  by  Lattimore  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York  on  August  1.  It  points  out  that 
Lattimore  again  defended  American  steps  in 
Korea,  saying  that  Russia  was  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  developments  there  and 
that  the  United  States  had  acted  properly 
In  furnishing  military  aid.  and  that  Russia 
has  overreached   in   Korea. 

Lattimore  now  appears  to  be  tr3ring  to 
lock  one  barn  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen  and  after  the  Russians  are  making 
him  eat  his  1949  words. 

But  it  Is  terribly  late — so  terribly  late. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Lattimore- type 
of  experts,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
wouldn't  be  so  late 

It  was  also  terribly  late  when  Dean  Ache- 
son  was  telling  the  American  people  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  North  Koreans  launched 
their  drive  across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
that  Formosa   had  no  strategic   value. 


Proposed   Loan   to  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Auoust  18  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  President,  the 
Commonweal,  a  well-known  and  widely 
read  publication,  published  m  New  York 
City,  has  just  printed  a  very  interesting 
and  incisive  editorial  on  the  action  by 
the  Senate  In  voting  a  mandatory  loan 
to  the  Franco  resrime  in  Spam  This 
editorial  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 
are  interested  m  the  subject.  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.«;ent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There   being    no   objection,    the   edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Thi  Littlx  Things 

There  was  a  thing  called  fascism  and  for  a 
time  almost  the  whole  world  went  to  war 
about  it.  To  us  in  .his  country,  except  for 
otir  combat  GI  s,  it  never  had  the  full  mean- 
ing that  It  still  has  for  Europe.  For  moot 
of  us  fascism  was  an  Idea  we  denounced 
at  mass  meetings,  or  signed  petitions  against, 
or  used  as  a  dirty  word.  For  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  more  than  an  Idea.  It  was 
something  they  lived  with,  hour  after  hour, 
dav  after  day.  for  years. 

it  was  the  silence  of  a  forbidden  speech, 
the  burning  of  a  book,  the  suppr*»sslon  of  a 
pastoral  letter  or  the  closing  of  a  scientist's 
lab.  Fascism  was  the  rounding  up  of  Jews 
and  political  dissenters  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  long  sUence  and  then,  eventually, 
the  discovery  of  Buchenwald  and  Auschwitz. 
It  was  the  trooos  marching  down  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  middle  of  the  bishop  s  sermon. 


the  castor-oU  treatment  for  those  who  da.-ed 
to  lift  a  voice  in  protest,  the  mockmg  of 
the  ballot  box.  For  others  fascism  was  the 
march  of  Invading  soldiers  through  their 
own  streets,  the  strutting  conquerors  mov- 
ing about  the  town  square,  the  slow  hope- 
less procession  of  oxcarts  down  the  coun- 
try roads  while  enemy  planes  menaced  over- 
head, the  sudden  death-orders  hi.d  the  long, 
hungry,  bloody  liberation.  Fascism  was 
many  things,  none  of  them  plc-isaiit 

Facism  is  still  something  the  pe<iple  of 
Europe  live  with  There  are  the  war-cripp'ed, 
the  orphaned  and  widowed  at  hand  to  kpep 
the  memory  of  it  alive.  N.>w  pe-^ple  thumb 
through  the  snapshots  of  their  dead  and  In 
the  face  of  new  threat*  are  di.^turbed  at 
night  by  the  memory  of  a  thousand  old  hor- 
rors What  was  never  more  than  a  vinous 
Idea  for  most  of  us  is  still  a  living  {act  for 
them 

At  one  time,  for  all  of  us.  fa.'scism  In  Eu- 
rope was  three  uniformed  men.  One  of  them. 
presumably  was  finally  tuned  in  the  debris 
of  battered  Berlin;  another  was  haneed  up- 
side down  on  a  lamp  post  in  Milan,  the  third, 
the  one  who  alxjve  all  others  means  fascism, 
tod.iy  lives  and  rules  in  Madrid 

He  was  not  the  worst  of  the  dictators  and. 
to  some  degree,  may  be  comparatively  benev- 
olent. But  to  millions  who  remember  only 
too  well,  he  Is  the  living  symbol  of  all  that 
was  once  called  fascism 

Now  the  threatening  thing  l«  called  com- 
munism, and  In  many  details  It  Is  practically 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.  To  fight  It, 
the  United  States  Senate  voted  to  grant  the 
Spanish  dictator  a  $100,000,000  Marshall  plan 
loan.  There  were  only  15  dissenting  votes. 
Senator  Watni  B.  Moise  said  that  his  vote 
amounted  to  a  "wrestle  with  my  conscience  " 
The  Senate  spokesmen  designated  their  ac- 
tion as  a  realistic  move  in  the  strviggle  again^^t 
communism  Everyone  of  course  was  aware 
that  Francisco  Franco  Is  a  symbol  of  fascism 
in  Europe  and  knew  that  try  supporting  hia 
regime  the  United  States — which  has  already 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  repudiated 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  dlctato.-  Tito— has  fur- 
ther compromised  its  own  defense  of  free- 
dom. But  these  considerations  did  not  seem 
to  be  as  real  to  the  Senators  as  the  Immedi- 
ate political  and  military  situation  in  Europe. 
They  chose  in  the  name  of  realism  to  ignore 
the  popular  sentiments 

Feelings  and  sentiment*  memories  and 
symbolism  are  Intaneibies  which  are  some- 
times difBcult  to  appreciate  Senator  Mc- 
Carean  said  "It  Is  time  that  we  lay  aside 
the  little  things"  But  It  Is  the  little  things 
that  add  up  to  the  spirit  of  resistance.  And 
without  that  most  careful  mUltary  plaonlnff 
and  political  maneuvering  may  cotne  to 
naught  Even  In  p<jlitic«  and  war  man  him- 
self Is  the  ultimate  measure 


Repudiation  of  Communist  Stockholi 
Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACKV^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-ntTTS 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  HESELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  three 
intere.'^tin.g  and  siRnificant  reports  with 
reference  to  the  growing  repudiation  of 
the  Communiil  Stockholm  campaign, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  other  free 
countries.    Thiee  of  these  reports  were 
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printed  in  the  Weekly  News  Service  Sup- 
plement of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  of  August  4.    They  are  as  follows ; 

ICFTU  Cormnam  Riam  Pmoht  Pl«a 
irrvm    the    Amwicsn   FedermtJon   of   Lalxir 

We*kly  Vfin  8eTr\e*  Supplement.  Wwh- 

tnston.  D.  C  .  of  Augu*t  *    *W<'1 

WiiMlii.  Bkvuvu. — The  International 
CtonfwIwaOon  of  Pre*  Trade  Union,  h- 
emllMl  on  affllut*.  r«pr«enUng  50.000.000  of 
the  world*  worken  to  counter  the  Com- 
muoUU  •Stockholm  peace  caaapalgn."  tlie 
only  aim  of  whieb  1»  to  create  confialon 
about  the  true  imperlailatic  chanurter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  »  policy. 

•We  cannot  let  the  ConamunUla  go  on 
parading  aa  the  championa  of  peace  and  col- 
lecting algnature*  for  the  ao-called  Stock- 
holm campaign  from  hundreds  of  thousanda 
of  w»U-in«»nlii<  but  uninformed  people, 
^tiH0  at  the  same  time  conducting  a  full- 
diic^iil  flagrant,  undeniable  war  of  ag^res- 
alon  in  Kore<i,  •  the  icmj  haa  advlaed  allll- 
stcd  uad*  unK/D  ctntcrt. 

The  ICTTD— the  AoU-CoBUDUnUt  world 
trade  orvanhukUao  lac»ldlii»  both  A  P  of  L. 
and  CIO— Mtotf  tlMt  Umw  (acu  about  the 
KMwa  wtf  te  pttMtctaid: 

WbaUver  the  tmrnedfU  otitcome  of  tb« 
the  fuliowtng   facte  are  clear   and 


'I.'TIm  flclittng  vaa  aUrted  by  foreM  of 
HortH  Kijrea--  •  Suviet  •auiltte  ataU. 

3   TlM    Security     Oouactf 
Morth  Worm  ae  the    _ 
member  M«Ua  to  render  all  pomlble  aid— 
iocludlAff  miliary  aid— to  South  Korea. 

"S.  Moaouw'a  claim  that  the  fwurity 
CDuncU  decialon  taken  In  lu  abaenee  haa  no 
legal  validity  haa  t>eeu  rejected  by  every 
compeunt  international  legal  expert. 

"4  The  accuaaUou  that  South  Korea 
•tarted  the  Oghtlng  U  a  falsehood. 

•5.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Union* 
campai4(n  to  aecure  the  support  of  trade- 
uuionuta.  and  particularly  tranaport  work- 
ers, for  the  war  agalnat  South  Korea  la 
further  CTldenoa  of  lloacow'a  dealre  to  uae 
the  trade-union  movement  for  the  political 
alma  of  Soviet  Unperlallam. 

"Aa  soon  aa  the  facts  were  clear  the 
ICFTU  proteated  agalnat  this  latest  Commu- 
DUt  aggreaalon. 

"We  do  not  hold  any  special  brief  for 
the  aoctal  or  economic  policy  of  the  South 
Kiirean  Oovernmeiit.  Our  delegation  at 
present  vlaltlng  Asia  Intended  to  Uulude 
Korea  In  iu  Itinerary,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  prcduced  practical  propoaals  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
country  In  the  Interest  of  the  people,  as  It 
la  doing  elsewhere 

"Korea  had  a  heavy  legacy  of  Japaneae 
mtarule  to  overcome  Nevertheless,  they 
were  making  a  start  with  important  reforms. 
Chief  of  these — for  remember  South  Korea 
Is  00-percent  agricultural — was  the  dtstribu. 
tlon  of  all  land  holdlngi  over  7J5  acrea  to 
tenanta.  Thla  law  went  Into  force  on  June 
1  last — perhaps  that  wsa  one  reason  why 
the  attack  was  timed  when   It  was. 

"Ineapective  of  the  character  of  8<  uth 
Xoratn  Oovernment.  there  is  no  juxtlAcaiioa 
^or  armed  aggraaalon  In  defiance  of  the 
Unite* 


HixM  Laana  Ptarv  PrrmoN  a  Phont 

WaamuMmm—k  P.  of  L-  Special  Repre- 
aantatlve  LewU  O  Hinea  joined  with  spores. 
men  for  13  other  American  onfantrati.jns  la 
labeling  the  ao-catleo  Stockholm  peace  peti- 
tion a  "phony  peace  (petition  to  dl«arm  the 
Dntted  SUtet" 

The  organizations  are  repreeented  In  the 
All -American  Conference  to  Oooibat  Commu. 
nlam  Ut.  illnea  and  the  13  other  spokce- 
nen  said: 

"The  circulation,  under  the  dlreetlan  o€ 
the  Cummunttt  Parry,  i.t  the  phony  peace 
petition  to  diaarm  Uie  United  States  la  In 


keeping  with  Its  historic  procedure  of  In- 
fUtniting  and  later  paralptlng  a  nation  which 
It  wiahee  to  Invade 

••This  petition  w«s  Initiated  at  the  recent 
eo-called  peace  c«inference  at  Stockholm. 
All  men  kindly  dlspoeed  toward  theU-  fellows 
favor  peace. 

"We  fnvor  peace,  but  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  nations  which  have  aaao- 
dated  themselves  with  this  alleged  peace 
move  are  aggreaaors.  not  peacemakers  ' 

Pointing  out  that  1.000.000  Americans  had 
alreadT  slimed  the  petition,  the  group  ex- 
preesed  the  hope  that  "no  other  Americans 

or  orgaalzatlona  will  be  caught  in  thU  trap." 


FaxNCH  Labzl  Rtd  Ptacx  Pi.ea  Swindlb 
P*ais,  FaAi  j«. — The  French  Force  Ouviere 
labeled  the  Stockholm  peace  petition  of  the 
Communists   •'a  monatrous  moral   swindle  ' 

The  free  French  trade  unions  beaded  by 
Leon  Jotibaux  laeued  a  poster  In  reeponse 
to  the  request  of  the  International  Con- 
federation at  Free  Trade  Unions  for  action 
to  counter  the  Reds  phony  peace  plea  for 
which  they  are  seeking  petitions  around  the 
Wf  rid 

The  Force  Ouviere  said  in  part 

Pur  weeka  yuu  have  been  aaked  to  etgn 
the  Stockholm  appeal.  It  le  pfWWiUll  to 
y«u  as  the  peaceful  wUI  of  the  CoMMHUUet 
Party  and  Coofederatkm  of  Lab</r. 

"Thu  la  a  monetrotia  mural  swindle. 

"Peace  U  the  property  of  every  worker. 
It  Is  one  and  ludlvUlble. 

•'There  u  no  good  or  dirty  war,  but  Just 
war.  with  Ite  aacrlflcea,  miseries,  ruins  and 
dead. 

"The  Stockholm  appeal  is  a  treachery  that 
we  mu«t  denounce 

••It  masks  the  ways  of  Soviet  expansion. 

"We  call  upon  the  workers.  »e  call  upon 
public  opinion  to  act  against  the  campaign 
launched  by  a  well -organized  fifth  column." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  appears  In  the 
American  Pedcratlon  of  Labor  Weekly 
News  Service  of  August  15  and  is  as 
f  ollow.s ; 

Com  MIX  PxAcx  Dovx  Is  a  Lead  Picbon 

Chicago. — The  A  F.  of  L.  executive  council 
condemned  the  Stockholm  peace  petition  of 
the  Communists  hs  a  rank  fraud. 

"Moscow's  dove  of  peace  is  only  a  lead 

pifr^cin."  the  council  said  It  urged  every 
American  to  refuse  to  sljfn  the  petition. 

Almost  all  of  the  North  Koreans  were 
forced  to  sign  It  before  their  Russian  mas- 
ters sent  them  Into  war  against  the  United 
Nations,  the  councU  aald.  Following  Is  the 
text  of  the  council  statement: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  vigor- 
ously condemns  the  so-called  Stockholm 
peace  appeal  as  a  rank  fraud. 

We  urge  every  working  man  and  working 
woman  to  spurn  the  peddlers  of  this  spu- 
rious petition. 

We  call  upon  every  loyal  American,  every 
true  lover  of  peace,  to  refuse  to  sign  or  cir- 
culate It. 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  every  self- 
respcctixig  American  to  treat  thoac  who  are 
the  organl/er>  of  this  Stockholm  movement 
and  the  purveyors  of  Its  petitions  as  ene- 
mies of  the  American  people  operating  under 
false  colors. 

Nut  only  In  far  oS  Korea  do  enemies  of 
the  American  people  dlitguiae  themselves  aa 
Americans.  In  otir  own  country.  In  our  fac- 
torlea,  shops,  odlces,  churches,  schools  and 
on  our  streets,  eaemlea  of  America  also  dis- 
guise themaelvea  and  pose  aa  Amcrlcaiu. 

Camotiflage  la  a  Cummtinlst  weapon  of 
war  which  can  be  Just  as  deadly  against  our 
sons  and  brothers  iu  the  United  States  as 
In  Korea.  The  so-called  Stockholm  petition 
la  precisely  such  a  weapon. 

The  fake  peace  petition  does  not  oppose  all 
aggression  with  all  weapons.  It  singles  out 
only    one    weapon — the    one    lu    which    our 


country  still  holds  the  lead  and  which  pro- 
vides our  country  and  the  other  dcmocraciee 
with  a  measure  of  military  security  against 
the  ffleantlc  Russian  war  machine. 

Unlike  America  and  the  other  democracies, 
totalitarian  Russia  never  demcb.llxed  but 
only  remobilized  Its  fighting  forces  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  In  1M5. 

Were  these  fake  peace  maneuvers  to  suc- 
ceed, were  the  United  States  to  fall  Into  the 
Russian  bear  trap  of  banning  atomic  weap- 
ons—while Russia  rejects  America  s  plan  foe 
their  effective  International  inspection,  con- 
trol, and  elimination — the  poej-ibillty  for 
Communist  world  domination  by  the  Sovieu 
would  be  enormously  enhanced.  That  Is 
Just  what  the  petition-promoters  and  the 
sinister  signature-seekers  want 

As  long  as  the  democracies  have  atomic 
superlcrlty.  the  Russian  warlords  fear  and 
hesitate  to  use  their  own  massive  armies  as 

direct  instruments  of  «Kgre»«lon  and  con- 
quest. Thev  rely  insteat*  on  Chinese.  North 
Korean,  Indo-Chinese,  antidemocratic  Ger- 
mans, and  other  puppets  and  satellJtee  for  ex- 
teitllng  totalltMlan  tyranny  and  engaging  in 
adventurist  aggrceslon. 

since  the  policy  of  otir  eovntry  has  been 
nr>t  to  uae  atomic  weapons  egalnet  saMlUM 
aggreaeors  and  since  the  dtfnoeraciM  lMf»« 
under  the  Marshall  plan  and  prnnt-fottr— 
mobtlbMd  for  peace  aiid  are  unprepared  for 
war.  Mneeow  flgttree  that  Its  indirect,  yet 
wanton,  agijreeelori  can  proceed  uneheeked. 

aearly.  the  Br).call«d  peace  petitions  seek 
to  ban  American's  use  r '  st-miic  weapons  in 
order  to  enable  Russia  to  catch  tip  with  and 
surpass  our  country  In  thu  field  snd  to  aid 
Moacow's  catspaw  aggreaeors  by  rallying  pub- 
tic  sentiment  against  the  United  States  ever 
uring  such   weapons  against   them. 

Cruel  confirmation  of  this  strategy  of  the 
Stockholm  petitioners  Is  at  hand  in  Korea: 
that  is  why  the  Communist  drive  for  signa- 
tures coincides  with  the  Moscow -directed  in- 
va.ilon  of  South  Korea.  It  w:is  carefully 
planned  to  hide  and  help  the  brutal  aggres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  dictators  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea,  the  American  people  and  the 
United  Nations  as  an  effective  agency  of 
wtrld  peace. 

in  fact,  nearly  every  man.  woman,  and 
even  child  In  North  Korea  was  forced  to 
sign — or  rather  thumbprint — this  peace  pe- 
tition only  a  few  days  before  the  Russian- 
inspired  Invasion  of  South  Korea  was  started. 

Moscow's  dove  of  peace  is  only  a  lead 
pigeon  out  of  which  are  made  ptiisoned  bul- 
lets against  democracy.  Those  who  sign  this 
so-called  peace  petition  are.  knowingly  or 
otherwise.  ser^Mng  Russian  Imperialism,  aid- 
ing its  bloody  adventure  in  Korea,  and  help- 
ing the  Soviet  dictatorship  to  plunge  man- 
kind into  another  world  war. 

Those  who  sign  this  petition  are  striking 
a  dastardly  blow  at  the  United  Nations. 
Those  who  circulate  and  sign  this  document 
are  stabbing  our  own  country  In  the  back 
at  this  critical  hour  when  thousands  of 
Americana  are  giving  away  their  lives  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  freedom,  and  human 
decency. 

The  Communists  are  not  waging  a  peace 
Offensive.  The  Communists  are  waging  an 
offensive  against  peace,  liberty,  and  social 
progress.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Is  confident  that  organized  labcr  will  lead 
the  Nation  In  unmasking  and  upbraiding 
these  enemies  within  our  country  with  the 
same  determination  that  our  Armrd  Forces 
are  fight in,j  against  the  Communist  enemy 
from  Without. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Embassy  of  the  Union 
of  Foviet  Socialist  Republics  here  in 
Wa.shlnnton,  through  Its  so-called  In- 
formation bulletin,  continues  to  wage  Its 
obviously  specious  campaipn  In  behalf 
of  this  piece  of  propaganda  by  printing 
In  its  Aufeu.st  11  is  u"  a  report  of  the 
Soviet  Peace  Ccmm.iL;.e,    It  may  well  l/e 
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that  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
been  able  to  induce  the  entire  adult  pop- 
ulation of  Soviet  Rus.sia  to  sign  this  peti- 
tion, but  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  clear 
to  anyone  with  any  intelligence  that  the 
people  imprisoned  under  the  Communist 
regime  would  not  dare  to  do  anythin? 
else  than  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
their  rulers. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  sort  of  report 
being  made.  I  submit  that  it  is  of  increas- 
ing importance  that  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  be  given  an  early  opportunity 
to  join  With  the  patriotic  groups  and  or- 
ganizations in  this  countrj.',  and  with  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  il  clear  that  Congress 
does  recognize  the  false  nature  of  this 
activity  and  wishes  to  recommend  to  the 
American  people  whom  it  represents  an 
alternative.  con.structive.  and  honest  ef- 
fort which  they  can  make  to  secure  real 
pefice.  The  Soviet  Embassy  article  Is 
as  follows: 

EMTtas  Aptn.T  Portn-ATiow.  llS,r76.»4n,  SioMS 
STOCKHOLM  ArrtAL  IK  U.  •   0.  M. 

TiM  Smiet  Peace  Committee  hM  lasufd  the 
fallowing  statement: 

"The  i»oviet  ree«e  Committee  has  summed 
up  the  resulu  of  tbe  eampaign  In  the  toelet 
Union  of  the  cotleetlan  of  signatures  to  the 
fCockholm  i»PPMl  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Peace  Congress  demand> 
Ing  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon 
and  branding  as  a  wsr  criminal  lbs  govern- 
mfnt  »hich  shall  first  uae  thu  weapon  of 
aggression  and  mass  extermination  of  human 
beings.  In  accordance  with  the  decUion  of 
the  Soviet  Peace  Committee  all  citizens  16 
years  or  more  of  ape  were  entitled  to  put 
their  signatures  to  the  Stockholm  appeal. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  reports  which  have 
come  in  from  all  over  the  country,  the  Soviet 
Peace  Committee  has  established  that  the 
collection  throughout  the  country  of  signa- 
tures to  the  appeal  lor  prohibiting  the  atomic 
weapon  has  been  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  remote  areas  where  this  cam- 
paign will  likewise  end  very  soon. 

••Since  the  campaign  was  launched — be- 
tween June  30  and  August  1— a  total  of  115.- 
275.940  Soviet  citlaei^s  have  signed  the  Ap- 
peal of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
World  Peace  Congress. 

"The  results  of  the  campaign  show  that 
the  entire  adult  population  of  the  8o«-let 
Union  has  unanimously  expressed  Itself 
against  war.  for  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic 
weapon,  for  establishment  of  International 
control  over  the  observance  of  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  for  branding  as  a  war  criminal  the 
government  which  first  uses  the  atomic 
weapon  against  any  country. 

"In  unanimously  putting  their  signatures 
to  the  Stockholm  appeal,  the  Soviet  people 
have  demonstrated  to  the  entire  world  their 
profound  peaceableness  and  unbending  will 
to  cooperate  with  all  nations,  and  have  made 
a  fresh  contribution  to  the  noble  cause  of 
Struggle  against  war.  lor  the  strengthening  of 
peace,  and  lor  the  security  of  the  peoples. 

'In  the  Soviet  people  the  world-wide  or- 
ganized peace  front  has  a  loyal  and  reliable 
bulwark 

"At  numerous  meetings  and  rallies  the  So- 
viet working  people  stigmatized  foreign  ag- 
gressors who  are  waging  brigand  war  on  the 
Korean  people  and  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Korea. 

"The  campaign  for  collecting  signatures  to 
the  Stockholm  appeal  in  the  Soviet  Union 
proceeded  in  an  atmosphere  of  enormous 
political  enthusiasm  in  town  and  country- 
side The  Soviet  people  demonstrated  their 
full  and  unanimous  approval  of  the  Stalinist 
lorelijn  volley  of  peace  conducted  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 


"The  results  oJ  the  campaign  for  collecting 
signatures  to  the  Appeal  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress 
prove  that,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
Government,  the  p>eoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  as  hitherto  to  march  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  against  war,  for  tl^e 
consolidation  of  world  peace." 


No  Common  Cause  With  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

CT    ORFOON 

IN   THE   SEN'ATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday  Auoust  18  ^leaislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooment  to  have  prints  in 
the  Apv'-w'.:r  nf  rh''  FtfcosD  an  editorial 
entltlfci  N"  >  C'jmmon  Cau^  With  Pa*- 
Clsm."  published  in  the  Ore«on  Daily 
Jouroftl.  of  Portland.  Orcg „  of  Augtist  5, 
1»M. 

Tb«r«  twlfic  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RfCOiD,  M  (ellow*: 

No   Common    Cavsc   Wrm    PasciaM 

It  Is  dlAcult  to  explain  the  Benau's  per- 
sistence in  the  proposed  |l 00. (XX). 000  loan  to 
Spain  Either  it  u  due  to  the  persuasiveness 
of  Senator  McCasxan  of  Nevada,  who  has 
Icng  been  pro-Spain  and  pro-Pranco,  or  It 
Indexes  a  major  change  of  loaning  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Stales  Government. 

If  Senate  approval  was  a  compliment  to 
McCasran,  who  was  wlnid,  dined,  and  en- 
tertained by  Franco  during  the  former's  stay 
In  Spain,  then  the  Senators  who  voted  "aye" 
could  do  so  sure  of  ultimate  reversal. 

But  If  the  Idea  Is  to  make  loans  to 
strengthen  any  nation  that  Is  anti-Commu- 
nist, then  we  go  with  President  Truman  In 
unalterable  opposition. 

Even  If  the  money,  ostensibly.  Is  to  go  for 
air  bases  the  United  States  can  use,  the  price 
Is  too  high.  Use  of  air  bases  can  he  had  on 
better  terms  and  without  such  compromise 
of  principle. 

The  Franco  Government  Is  Fascist.  Fas- 
cism Is  as  totaUtarlan  as  communism.  It  Is 
as  far  from  democratic  freedom.  There  Is 
as  little  reconciliation  o'  fascism  with  de- 
mocracy as  there  is  of  communism  with  de- 
mocracy. 

The  consummation  of  such  a  loan  would 
break  faith  with  our  own  Ideals  and  give 
weight  to  Soviet  censure  that  America  tends 
to  Imperialist  fascism. 


Statement  Issued  by  Radio  News  Club  of 
Southern  California  Re  Federal  Com- 
munications Commissioh's  Hearinf  on 
News-Slanting  Charges  Against  Radio 
StatioD  KMPC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wisc'NsrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER,     Mr   Speaker,  there 
hsm  been  widespread  publicity  about  the 


Federal  communications  heannas  on 
news  slantmt;  charces  auainst  the  Ixxs 
Angeles  radio  station  KMPC  In  the  in- 
terests of  pivins  one  of  the  principal 
parties  to  the  action — the  Radio  News 
Club  of  Southern  California — an  oppor- 
tanity  to  clarify  the  siiuaiion.  I  allach 
their  formal  statement  of  July  10: 

Becatise  of  the  mnny  specious  and  mls- 
Ipbdme  statements  m:ide  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Communicalior.s  Commission 
hearing  into  news  slanttns  rh.ire^s  acslnst 
Los  Angeles  radio  station   KMPC.   we  of   the 

Radio  News  Club  of  Southern  California  wish 
to  clarify  the  issues. 

In  February  1948  it  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Radio  News  Club  that  three  radio 
newsmen  employed  by  KMPC  were  (>rriered 
fired  by  owner  O  A  Richards.  nlleeedU  Jor 
their  relus.Hl  to  .«lnnt  the  news  or.  the  air  in 
hcrordance  with  his  w.«hes  We  were  ap- 
prised by  News  Director  Clrte  Robert.s,  one 
of  the  thre<>  m^n  fVred  oj  numer'-(i»  instances 
in  which  Mr  Richards  had  ordered  !he  news 
to  be  slanted  aeatnst  Jew*  lab')r  union*,  the 
Rrxmevelt  family    the  Drm      '^v   f  .r--.     and 

f»ther»  A*     n     «{>eri»l     I'ji.'f.r     t.     rr. <■«••':.«    ni 

our  errgar  ;/.,•  r,  thr  rrwt.ier  »»•  'nk^Ti  up 
snd  ItviTj-ii'  fii«  i»»»d  Mf  K'>»»rt«  at 
th«   ttOM,   •"--    !'■-=.':'■■.•    ■  f    'r.»    H..'!        firws 

ditit,  mn*f  '*'■     ''■'•   '  ■»     "■•"       .•■;•,«■'!  »,»(> 

Wtg9Wt»ti  '"■■  ■   v-  I*'  -'   'I'jri'.t;  tite 

CTUfSe  '■'  '  •  ■:  -'  '  *•  •  '  i»«-v  »*«'t«-  i.titi"]  In 
bbfefit  It.'  :'  •  »■-"  '  'I'd  »"  A  t.uui»»-r  '.f 
oUmt  MMS  mvolvinc  oUMT  fornx-r  KMPC 
iiswsiiisii  slsii  wars  hrniifhf  To  nin  unr-r.U'n, 
and  we  diKr  . errd  that  sewsiteMlac  <  harKes 
lnvolvln»f  Mr  Hu  liards  was  net  e  Be*  ihmg. 
Rather,  it  apparently  had  been  golne  on  fur 
Some  time,  and  a  numlser  of  other  newsmen 
asaertedly  had  bet-n  nred  for  refusing  to 
prostitute  their  typewriters  or  microphones. 

Roberts  and  others  turned  over  to  us  ma- 
terial which  was  well  documented,  and  which 
seemed  to  us  to  constitute  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  news 
standards  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  one  of  the  National  Association 
of  Radio  News  Directors,  and  of  FCC  regu- 
lations relative  to  fair  presentation  of  con- 
troversial issues  and  of  the  news.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  the  charnes  were  true,  they 
would  violate  oiu'  own  RNC  code  of  prop  ised 
news  standards,  which  earlier  had  been 
mailed  to  managers  of  every  radio  station 
In  the  area  These  news  standards,  by  the 
way.  had  elicited  a  great  deal  of  lavorable 
comment.  The  reaction  was  excellent,  und 
there  had  been  no  opposition  or  objection 
from  management,  acencies.  or  anyone  else. 
Significantly,  not  from  KMPC. 

At  any  rate,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Radio  News  Club,  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
ccmmltiee  of  three  members  mot  including 
Roberts  or  any  other  former  or  present 
KMPC  employees)  to  KMPC  manager  Robert 
O  Reynolds  to  determine  his  answer  to  the 
charges.  A  meeting  was  held  with  Mr. 
Reynolds,  with  a  KMPC  attorney  present 
The  Radio  News  Club  repreeentatlves  were 
courteously  received  bvu  told  that  neither 
Mr  Reynolds  nor  anyone  at  KMPC  had  any 
idea  of   what   was   meant   by  the  charges  of 

news  slanting  Told  of  mfurmation  submit- 
ted to  the  club.  Mr.  Reynolds  persisted  in 
denying  any  understanding  of  the  com- 
plaint— oflered  no  rebuttal  to  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  ex-KMPC  employees. 
On  the  basis  of  this  refusal  to  ofler  any 
defense,  explanation,  or  rebuttal  to  the 
charges  made  to  the  RNC.  the  meml>ership 
voted  unanimously  to  dtsxjeer  srtiether  the 
FCC  had  any  interest  in  the  matter  The 
Commission  requested  the  RNC  to  submit  lis 
findings  in  the  matter,  particularly  dcx^- 
mentary  material  ThU  was  done.  Subae- 
cjuently,  the  Commission  indicated  that  it 
could  act  on  such  evidence  IX  a  eompUJnt 
were  filed  The  Radio  News  Club,  in  the 
absence   of   any   ezpres^on  oX   Interest   and 
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toonrn  by  tb»  mMM«MMot  of  KMPC— •» 
indicAtMl  aboT*— did  *o. 

At  this  potBU  t*t  xm  iodk  at  »obm  o(  Uw 
InnutodOM  and  fabrlcaUona  bT  interwt*^ 
partlM  vMcb  bare  Mrr«d  to  ctoud  xht  entire 
Ime.  KICPC  has  MHrtad  tbat  three  dU- 
gnmtlad  former  «iipl09*«.  member*  of  the 
flaitnT  New*  Onto.  Slartad  tlM  artlon  That 
la  a  dlatorttoo  of  tact,  BbUmt.  the  Radio 
Mews  aub.  by  qaammnna  WJte.  decided  to 
turn  the  c*m  over  to  the  FCC.  Clete  Rob- 
cfU  and  Lb*  other  m«a  directly  inrcUed 
were  not  t»«B  prcMOt  wtowx  tha  mailer  »»a 


f^ 


s  attorney,  aaong  oUkcn.  has 
chATced  th«'  the  FCC  toe*  up  the  matter  «t 
the  ixMUgaUoo  oX  Jamca  Roosevelt.  This  la 
a  deliberate  untrtiih.  The  .ecord  U  clear 
^^^t  Uke  FCC  acted  only  oa  the  complaint  of 
tlM  Radio  Nem  Club,  and  not  on  the  action 
of  ax.yacM  alae.  Uz.  Rooaevelt't  letter  vaa 
only  oaie  ot  aereral  hundred  on  the  subject 
receired  by  the  Commisatoo.  Neither  James 
BiAMevelt.  nor  any  occuUaatlon  which  iub< 
M^MMatiy  became  Interested  m  the  case,  was 
limilWMl  with  the  RJiC.  We  acted  in  concert 
with  no  one  but  vh*  pro<saatfw>al  radio  news- 
men who  ma^  up  our  group.  As  a  matter 
of  (act.  we  rejected  cflcn  of  support  Irom 
many  iodtrlduals  and  orfanUations.  Any 
olLart  who  pi  ihbdhI  th«  issue  did  so  without 
our  consent  or  sanction .  On  the  other  hand. 
we  attempted  to  prohibit  no  one  from  carry- 
iBf  out  tbelr  own  biMlBMa. 

SeoM  2  years  paaaed  bafore  tb«  Oovern- 
ment  hearing  Qnally  got  under  way  early  In 
1060.  During  tbU  period,  and  In  the  course 
of  the  hearing  which  at  present  U  stUl  con- 
tinuirg.  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
KKPC  to  refute  the  specific  charges  of  news 
alantlT^  Rather,  a  sotoke  screen  technique 
was  adopted,  and  an  attempt  at  character 
amaaslnatlon  of  the  chief  Kovernment  wlt- 
txeas.  Oete  Roberts,  ensued  May  we  point 
cnit  St  thU  juncture  thst  Clete  Roberts  la 
one  of  the  most  hUrbly  esteemed  radio  news- 
men m  the  wca'ld  Hi*  bsckground  la  ex- 
eaUcBt  and  hu  character  abor*  rtproacb.  and 
bt  CBjoys  a  rwpected  repuutlon  among  his 
professional  asaodatsa.  As  to  his  Ideology, 
be  Is  a  rorlstersd  Republican,  with  no  extre- 
mist views 

Since  some  hare  attempted  to  hint  thst 
the  Radio  News  Club  £Cted  at  the  Instlgstlon 
of  Communists,  let's  take  a  look  st  the  rec- 
ord. The  Radio  News  Club  wss  organized  at 
tlM  suggestion  of  Arthur  Stringer,  a  paid 
rafiTHtntatlTe  of  the  National  Aaaoctatlon  of 
IBroadeasters.  That  was  in  the  cummer  of 
1M6.  The  Idea  for  a  professional  SKnorla- 
tlon  of  radio  newsmen  In  this  srea  took  Arm 
bold  In  the  coun»e  of  orfan)cing  the  group, 
sev^sl  early  meeting.^  wer«  held  at  statlca 
KVPC 

The  Radio  News  Club,  as  orftanlaed.  was 
ec  apoaed  of  profsastonal  radio  newsmen — 
aawacasters.  news  wrttem.  and  news  com- 
nantators — It  is  not  a  labor  union,  nor  is 
It  interested  In  economic  Issues,  but  only 
in  eiersting  th*  professional  news  stsndards 
of  ths  broadcasting  Industry.  Since  it  is 
eomprtosd  of  working  newsmen,  it  Is  not 
polltleal  in  any  tmm.  There  sr«  probably 
m  rapraaaatattwe  numbar  of  Krpublicans  and 
DHDoerau  Included  In  the  in-oup.  In  that 
it  Is  a  good  croaa  ssctlon  of  prr<fes- 
Amarlca.  There  la  bo  room  for  rx- 
Idaolocy  in  the  Radio  Maws  Club,  and 
It  tfoaa  not  act  In  concert  with,  or  at  ths 
Instigation  ot  anyone,  politically  or  other - 
wise 

Now.  who  ara  some  of  the  men  who  make 
up  the  Radio  News  Club?  Here  sre  a  tew 
of  the  kay  namaa: 

David  Andsrsoa.  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  Chosen  tha  top  news  writer  of  southern 
California  durlnn  tba  past  year. 

Jack  Beck,  news  director  of  CBS  on  tha 
vest  coast. 

Chet  Huntley.  CBS:  Chosen  the  best  news 
•ommcntator  of  this  area  during  tha  past 
»aar. 


Rorer  Sprsf^a.  news  director  of  the  Ns- 
tlcnal  Bn^adeaattag  Co .  west  coast. 

Bmer  Petaraoo.  NBC  coast -to-ccaet  com- 
mentator. 

James  MacNam&ra.  news  director  of  KLAC. 

Al  Gordon    news  director  of  KTWB. 

Bob  Oarred.  American  Broadcasting  Co  : 
Chosen  the  tcp  newscaster  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past  year. 

Ted  Mvers  KTI. 

Glenn  Hardy.  KHJ. 

Frank  Goes.  CBS 

Hank  Wearer.  KrC.\. 

Ne!scn  Pringle.  CBS. 

Iheae  ar*  some  of  the  names  tn  the  crgan- 
IraUon;  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  But  it 
should  sarve  to  point  up  the  type  of  pro- 
fessional radio  newsmen  who  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  Radio  News  Club. 

We  of  the  Radio  News  Club  see  In  the 
present  action  by  the  FCC  an  attempt  to 
sectire  snd  preserve  free  speech  In  one  of 
the  most  important  media  of  communlca- 
Uon.  the  broadcasting  Industry.  We  disagree 
With  those  who  contend  that  the  FCC  action 
U  a  threat  to  freedom  of  speech.  We  (eel, 
moreover,  that  the  Issue  does  not  concern 
the  personsl  views  c(  G.  A.  Richards,  whether 
or  not  he  hated  Jews.  Negroes,  etc..  but  rather, 
whether  or  not  he  caused  his  newsmen  to 
slant  the  news  on  the  air  to  carry  out  such 
preluaices. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  nationally  In 
the  KMPC  hearing,  we  ol  the  Radio  News 
Club  feel  It  liuporiant  that  any  innuendoes. 
and  misleading  or  untrue  assertions  given 
play  of  late  be  corrected.  In  this  statement 
we  have  attempted  to  set  the  (acu  straight. 


Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

!    :.:  :■.•..       :  ^ 
IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  printjpd 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial enutltd  'Cost  of  War.*'  published 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Cost  or  Was 

American  counteroffenslves  In  Korea, 
though  not  yet  on  a  large  acale,  are  Im- 
mensely heartening.  The  present  per(orm- 
ance  of  soldiers  and  marines  with  their  sea 
snd  sir  support  high  lights  the  Job  done  by 
the  earlier  arrivals  In  Korea,  and  by  tha 
South  Koreans  them.selves.  The  withdrawals 
for  tha  most  part  were  not  retreats  In  the 
usual  sense,  but  were  planned  delaying  ac- 
tions, often  executed  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  until  troops  reached  a  line  that 
could  b«  stabilized.  The  new  engagemenu 
also  proved  that  the  American  soldier,  prop- 
erly trained  and  equipped,  baa  lost  none  of 
his  fighting  spirit. 

Many  persons  wonder  why,  in  an  age  of 
bar,ooltaa  witli  new  ammunition  that  makes 
mincemeat  of  tanks,  so  mary  men  are  needed 
and  the  cost  of  war  is  so  h:gh.  The  answer 
1h  that  as  the  Armed  Forces  have  developed 
new  and  refined  weapons,  they  have  Ijecome 
highly  specialized.  Instead  of  the  old  masses 
of  Infantry,  relatively  fewer  soldiers  are  re- 
quired actually  to  man  wmpons  (though  the 
continuing  tiQpartance  of  the  foot  soldier 
has  been  daaaoaatratad  in  Korea).  Vast 
crews  ara  raqulrad  behind  the  lines,  how- 
ever, fur  supply  and  to  keep  equipmcut  la 


order;  for  example,  highly  trained  tank  and 
electronic  repairmen.  Thus,  while  the  per- 
centage of  casualties  has  steadily  gone  down 
(In  Caesar's  time  there  were  so  many  as  83 
percent  casualties  In  any  given  engagement), 
the  number  of  men  Involved— Rnd  the  cost — 
ha.'  constantly  risen  with  specialization. 

The  general  rise  snd  the  price  level  and 
Improved  pay  and  allowances  for  memt>era 
cf  the  Armed  Forces  have,  of  course,  com- 
bined with  Improved  snd  more  elstmrata 
equipment  to  booot  the  cost  of  war.  For 
example,  in  1935  the  average  yearly  cost  of 
maintaining  an  individual  soldier  outride 
combat  tpay,  food,  clothing,  etc  )  was  9990; 
Just  before  the  Korean  invasion  is  was  93.840. 
A  few  other  figures,  allowing  for  changes  in 
specifications  of  the  Items  listed,  also  are 
revealing: 
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In  light  of  these  figures  It  Is  easier  to  un- 
derstand why  an  spproprlatlon  of  »444  OCC- 
OGO  sustained  an  army  of  188.000  men  In 
1039.  whereas  •4.000.000.000  was  needed  for 
an  Army  of  5i  ..000  before  Korea.  The  very 
size  of  the  new  ten  snd  one-half  plus  billion 
Armed  Forces  request,  of  course,  magnifies 
liie  nee  for  economy.  Now  more  than  ever 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  extravagance,  and  it  Is 
aasenttal  to  keep  check  to  insure  that  every 
dollar  actually  produces  added  defense. 


Proceeding's  on  Occasion  of  Dedication  at 
West  Point  ot  Moniimtnt  to  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 


EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 

or  MASSAC  Hcsms 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  21  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  on  Augiist 
19  last,  on  tlie  grounds  of  tlie  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
there  occurred  the  dedication  of  a  monu- 
ment to  a  great  American  s»ildier.  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton.  This  event  is  of  such 
great  Interest  to  the  Con5re<;s  and  to  the 
country  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  account  of  these  proceetiings  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  t>einK  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gen.   George   S.    PArrcN.   Ji..   Mzmoxial   Is 
DsDicATSo  AT  Wist  Point 

(By  Capt.  Joseph  F.  H.  Cutroua) 
Wort  Point.  N.  Y  .  Auifust  19  —A  favorlta 
•on  was  honored  st  West  Point  today.  Ona 
of  the  most  colorful  figures  of  World  War  IX. 
Oen.  OeoTRe  S.  PAtton.  Jr..  famed  commandar 
if  the  Third  Army  who  dUplayed  brllUant 
leadership  In  Africa,  Sicily.  France.  Germany, 


■ad  Austria,  was  inemoriallzed  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  statue  donated  by  the  George  S. 
Patten.  Jr  .  Memorla'  Association.  The  dedi- 
cation was  attended  by  more  than  1.000  In- 
vited puests  who  heard  Dr  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  distinguished  writer,  historian, 
and  editor,  known  particularly  (or  his 
Pu:it7er  prize-winning  Lees  Lieutenants, 
extcl  the  many  accomplishments  o(  General 
Patton. 

The  statue,  erected  In  a  place  of  honor  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Is  on 
especially  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  soldier 
In  that  the  donations  which  made  it  possible 
came  (rom  General  Pat  ton's  former  comrades 
cf  all  ra.'-.ks  from  private  to  gen|ral  as  well 
as  from  hi?  admirers  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Although  the  George  S.  Patton.  Jr..  Memorial 
AEsoctatlon  made  no  widespread  attempt  to 
•  contact  large  numbers  of  people,  the  word 
got  around  that  a  tribute  was  planned  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
Foldlers.  Soon,  unsolicited  contributions 
poured  in  with  dimes  Just  as  much,  and 
more,  in  evidence  than  dollars. 

The  ceremony  today  was  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  plan  of  the  memorial  association, 
founded  soon  after  General  Patton's  death 
on  December  21.  1945.  A  company  of  cadets 
drei»sed  In  spotless  white  uniforms  flanked 
the  memorial  to  provide  an  honor  guard.  In 
front  of  each  platoon  of  the  honor  guard 
was  a  color  guard.  One  color  iruard  carried 
the  national  colors  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Corps  cf  Cadets,  while  the  other  car- 
ried General  Pattons  Rag  and  the  Third 
Army  f.a?.  The  United  States  Military 
Academy  Band  supplied  appropriate  music 
throughout  the  ceremony. 

The  ofllclal  party  arrived  promptly  at  2:30 
p.  m.  In  the  party  were  Mrs.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton. Jr..  the  late  general's  wife;  Mrs.  John 
K.  Waters,  his  daughter;  Mrs  James  W.  Tot- 
ten,  a  second  daughter;  Lt.  Gecrge  S  Patton 
III.  who  returned  from  Germany  to  attend 
the  ceremony  honoring  his  father;  Miss  Anne 
W.  Patton.  the  general's  sister;  and  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Armed  Forces,  and  civilian  activ- 
ities 

As  the  official  party  arrived,  the  honor 
guard  came  to  attention  snd  the  band  played 
the  Second  Armored  Division  March.  The 
Second  Armored  was  the  famed  Hell-on- 
V.Tieels  Division  of  the  Third  Army.  Follow- 
ing this,  a  portion  of  the  band  played  God 
of  Battles,  the  speclnl  music  WTltten  to  ac- 
company General  Patton's  widely  known 
poem,  while  a  glee  club  composed  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  band  sang  the  words. 

After  the  singing  and  playing  of  God  of 
Battles.  Ch.iplaln  Frank  E.  Pulley,  of  the 
United  Stales  Military  Academy,  gave  the 
Invocation.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
prayer  t^e  honor  gu-ird  and  colors  executed 
"pr-  Tis'"  and  th    eathered  crowd  came 

to  .  :-.  for  the  playing  of  the  national 

anthem. 

Throughout  the  program.  Ma  J.  Gen  Robert 
M.  Littlejcht..  United  States  Army,  retired, 
acted  as  the  praslding  officer.  He.  as  did 
Genem!  Pntton.  aarved  In  the  Cavalry  upon 
gr?  from     the     Military     Academy. 

Dur  r!d  War  II.  he  was  chief  quarter- 

master ror  the  European  theater  It  was  he 
who  suggested  the  memorial  to  Mrs.  Patton 
at  the  general's  funeral.  On  behalf  of  tha 
George  S.  Patton.  Jr..  Memorial  Association. 
General  Llttlejchn  accepted  the  bequests  of 
the  donrrs.  Ke  then  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Jf.mes  E  Frcser.  the  sculptor,  who  was  unable 
to  Ire  present  because  of  illness. 

At  this  point,  the  ceremonies  reached  a 
cUmax.  General  Littlejohn  Introduced  Mrs. 
Patton.  who  unveiled  the  statue.  In  closing 
his  Introduction,  he  said,  'Today  it  Is  a 
great  honor  to  have  with  us  a  most  charm- 
in'  and  gracious  perron,  the  one  who  Is 
really  responsible  for  backing  George  Patton 


In  the  great  role  played  by  him  in  the  Third 
Army  after  the  breakthrough  at  St  Lo — 
Beatrice  Ayer  Patton." 

Before  unveiling  the  statue.  Mrs.  Patton 
spoke  briefly.  "Soldiers  of  the  Third  Army 
and  friends  all."  she  said,  "this  statue,  un- 
veiled today,  could  well  stand  (or  the  motto 
and  spirit  of  duty,  honor,  country:  It  stands 
for  something  els.e  liesldes.  the  love  of  men 
for  a  man."  Mrs.  Patton  continued  by  point- 
ing out  the  statue  was  an  excellent  lilceness 
of  her  hiisband,  making  It  possible  to 
•■  •  •  •  perpetuate  the  Inspiration  he 
gave  you,  handing  it  on  to  those  who  come 
after,  who  never  knew  him." 

The  General's  wife  related  a  story  told 
her  by  an  MP  she  met  last  year  in  Panama 
when  she  asked  him  If  he  had  known  Gen- 
eral Patton.  "Yes.  I  knew  htm  well."  he  said. 
"We  were  going  up  to  the  Bulee  and  our 
truck  got  stuck  in  the  snow  on  a  hill  and 
we  couldn't  move.  All  of  a  sudden  we  saw 
a  Jeep  coming  up  the  road  and  In  it  was  the 
General.  His  face  was  awful  red  and  there 
was  a  white  patch  on  his  cheel:  like  It  was 
frose.  He  yelled.  "Get  out.  you  soldiers.  Get 
out  of  that  truck  and  push.*  and  we  did. 
When  I  looked  up.  there  was  the  General 
himself,  pushing  right  alongside  of  me.  Yes. 
sir.  the  General  never  asked  anyone  to  do 
a  thing  he  wouldn't  do  himself." 

In  closing  her  remarks.  Mrs.  Patton  said, 
"I-ife  is  a  book  in  which  each  chapter  Is  dif- 
ferent, but  every  chapter  Is  built  on  those 
that  have  gone  before.  Glory  with  honor 
never  prows  old.  May  this  statue  ever  stand 
for  duty,  honor.  America.  Duty,  honor, 
country  is  the  motto  of  the  United  States 
MJltary  Academy." 

As  Mrs.  Patton  finished  her  remarks,  the 
Honor  Guard  executed  present  arms"  and 
stood  at  attention  while  Mrs.  Patton  puUed 
the  cord  which  removed  the  American  flags 
and  shroud  covering  the  memorial,  to  reveal 
General  Patton  in  battle  dress.  The  sculp- 
tor had  depicted  the  General  In  his  (amlllar 
battle  uniform,  wearing  his  two  pearl-han- 
dled pistols  and  holding  binoculars  at  his 
chc.'t — the  way  he  was  known  to  thousands 
of  American  fighting  men. 

The  statue  itself  Is  a  full  9  feet  tall  and 
beautifully  dlsplaved  on  a  specially  designed 
base  facing  the  Military  Academy  Library. 
On  the  sides  of  the  base  the  following  quo- 
tations are  inscribed: 

"Never  take  counsel  of  your  fears." 
"Pursue   the   enemy   with    the    utmost    au- 
dacity." 

These  are  words  which  General  Patton 
u.sed  often  and  a  code  which  he  fol- 
lovred.  The  front  of  the  base  was  Inscribed 
With  the  General's  name,  while  on  the  back 
is  mention  of  the  donors  and  a  list  of  the 
campaigns  In  which  he  participated. 

Following  the  unveiling.  Lt.  George  S. 
Patton  III,  the  General's  son.  laid  a  wreath 
at  the  base  of  the  monument.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour.  San 
Gnbriel.  Calif.,  the  church  where  General 
Patton  was  baptized  and  confirmed.  On  It 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "In  memory  of 
Gen.  Georee  S.  Patton,  Jr."  After  he  had 
placed  the  wreath.  Lieutenant  Patton 
stepped  back  and  saluted  the  Image  of  his 
father. 

When  Mrs.  Patton  and  young  George  had 
returned  to  their  seats.  General  Littlejohn 
introduced  the  principal  speaker,  Dr.  Doug- 
las Southall  Freeman.  Dr.  Freeman  opened 
his  remarks  with  an  anecdote  which  Illus- 
trated the  qualities  of  leadership  which  he 
felt  General  Patton  possessed  to  a  marked 
degree.  "Purely  by  chance  the  other  evening 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,"  he 
said,  "some  of  us  were  discussing  Instruction 
and  leadership.  Most  of  us  were  agreed  that 
the  books  on  psychology  prepared  for  the  use 
of  students  there  and  at  West  Pomt  were  not 
as  yet  In  terms  practical  enough  to  be  ap- 


plied by  the  students.  All  of  us  agref^i  thst 
we  could  teach  leadership  Ijctter  ir  'm  the 
leader  than  from  the  book  and  that  bloc- 
raphy  oflered  perhaps  the  soundest  approach 
to  psychology. 

"Then  one  of  the  admirals  present  sptjke 
up  •  •  •  and  niude  this  renutrk:  I 
have  often  thought  that  It  U  very  rtMtoiU  lO 
a)3stract  from  the  works,  even  tram,  tha 
works  of  military  authorities,  lesaons  that 
are    concrete    and    explicit     In     themselves 

•  •  •  I  believe  If  I  wanted  a  textbook  on 
leadership.  I  would  rather  have  a  good  bi- 
ography of  General  Patton  than  anything  elsa 
tiiat  could  be  written. '  " 

Dr.  Freeman  contmued  the  discussion  of 
General  Patton's  outstanding  leadership  by 
pointing  out  that  in  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  that  remarkable  man  there  was  the 
enr.bodiment  of  all  the  tradition  of  American 
leadership.  He  pointed  out  that  there  waa 
never  a  single  thing  that  he  did  otherwise 
than  with  his  whole  heart — that  there 
was  "•  •  •  never,  never,  never,  anything 
shoddy  about  George  Patton  as  a  student. 
as  a  young  officer,  an  an  Army  commander,  as 
husband,  and  as  father" 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Freeman  paid  tribute 
to  the  professional  soldier.  "Accidental 
triumph  Is  the  work  of  the  unprofessional 
soldier."  he  said.  "George  Patton  exempli- 
fied the  wisdom  of  that  system  of  military 
education  in  the  United  States  which  be- 
gins here  (at  West  Point)  and  carried  a  man 
on  to  the  National  War  College,  where  In 
reality  he  begins  his  preparation  for  Army 
command.  " 

"  •  •  •  From  the  cavalry  sword  of  per- 
sonal contact  to  the  tank  encompasses  the 
life  of  George  Patton, '  he  continued. 
'Never,  never  was  there  any  end  to  bis  In- 
quiry, any  end  to  his  research,  to  his  study. 

•  *  •  Wholeheartedly,  endlessly  prepar. 
Ing  himself,  and  understanding  better  than 
almost  any  man  of  modem  American  mili- 
tary history  the  jjsychology  both  of  the  offi- 
cer and  of  the  enlisted  men.  Put  the  em- 
phasis on  the  conjunction,  because  there  is 
the  distinction.  Others  there  were  who  un- 
derstood the  officers  and  not  the  men:  some 
knew  the  men  and  not  the  officers;  but  Pat- 
ton knew  them  both. 

"He  knew  them  flawlessly  •  •  • 
knew  the  roughneck  and  knew  the  gentle- 
man. He  knew  how  to  be  a  gentleman  be- 
cause he  was  one  •  •  •  knew  how  to 
meet  them  all  because  he  mastered  their 
thinking  " 

Dr.  F:-eeman  continued  by  pointing  out 
that  as  Americans  we  seek  no  conquest  save 
that  of  right  and  freedom.  He  described 
General  Patton  as  one  who  possessed  valor 
and  courage  and  employed  those  virtues  in 
tiie  fi;ht  to  protect  the  American  way  cf 
life. 

When  the  guest  speaker  had  completed  his 
remarks.  General  Littlejohn  formally  pre- 
sented the  memorial  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Major  General  Bryant  E. 
Moore.  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, accepted  on  l)ehalf  of  West  Point. 
"West  Point  accepts  with  pride."  he  said, 
"this  magnificent  statue  of  her  distinguished 
son  and  great  soldier,  George  S.  Patton,  Jr" 

The  program  was  concluded  with  a  bene. 
diction  prayer  by  Chaplain  James  Hugh 
CNeUl.  former  chaplain  of  the  Third  United 
States  Army.  It  was  Chaplain  O'Neill  who 
was  with  General  Patton  and  composed  the 
Third  Army  prayer  for  good  weather  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 

The  Third  Army  prayer  for  good  weather 
must  have  been  used  l>y  the  many  f cmar 
members  of  that  organization  who  attended 
the  ceremony.  Immediateiy  before  the  dedi- 
cation was  to  begin,  there  was  a  downpour. 
However,  throughout  the  dedication  and  the 
cadet  parada  vlileb  followed,  the  raina  vara 
held  back.  il0Bta.  iBMMdtately  foUowtng  Htm 
parade,  the  rain  returned. 
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WMid    1  ...e    L^^mkim    Fuvrr    Water 
From  North«es!en  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RENIARKS 

HON.  CUJR  ENGLE 

or  CAura«HU 

m  THE  HOCSE  OF  RIPSaBBKTATIVCS 

Motidan.  y(»<n(5t  21.  19S0 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  CaliformA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  il  k>  reported  lo  me  that  Uie 
Deparunent  cf  Int«nor  is  propostiM  a 
Cliianuc  project  to  bnne  Columbia  Riwr 
wmt«r  tnto  Calif omi;A  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose <rf  solTing  California  s  water  prob- 
lem. Ass«Tt«Ily.  President  Troman  has 
Interested  hiraself  in  this  prcject. 

The  puipc.se  of  U^  proposed  project 
is  not.  as  slated,  to  solve  Calif omias 
water  problem.  The  purpo.<:e  is  to  solve 
Arizona  s  water  problem  by  tumine  over 
to  Anzona  Callforruas  water  in  the  Col- 
orado River. 

California,  will  not  be  fooled  by  this 
obrious  strategr  iiiio  eivin^  up  her  es- 
tablished rurhls  and  hu^^e  investments 
on  the  Colorado  R:ver  for  any  such  wlU- 
of-the-wisp.  Moreover,  the  people  on 
the  Coliuniua  and  Snp.ke  ~  should 

clearly  imdefitand  wh»t  :  on— 

their  water  is  to  be  e.xported  at  huse  ex- 
pense in  ord»r  that  an  "  -"-  -.-e  can  oc- 
cur by  \ih:ch  Arlxona  u  ..  Uie  waier 
In  the  Colorado  River. 

It  15  a  clever  scheme  designed  in  the 
Interior  Department  to  eliminate  Cali- 
fonua's  opp  •    to  the  fantastic  Ari- 

aona  pro'er"  '^.  has  been  propo-^ed 

by  the  Interior  I>partment.  and  would 
use  water  to  which  Califor:  '  "  :;g- 
efUbllshed  legal  rights.  .is 

to  be  promised  pie  in  the  sky  from  the 
Columbia  River  and  asked  to  drop  her 
opposition  to  the  central  Arizona  project. 
to  pive  up  lonff-e^tablMied  le<'al  n  hts 
to  the  waters  of  the  Clolorado.  and  to 
abandon  diversion  work^  on  the  Colo- 
rado costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars 

Of  courre.  if  Arizona  Is  able  to  perpe- 
trate a  Uieft  of  the  Co!ora4io  River  wa- 
ters fro*a  California,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  CaUfoni:a.  at  some  future  time. 
to  look  el'^ewhere  Per  Lhe  present,  how- 
ever. California  will  stand  on  her  estab- 
■   •  '  '  '    •         "d  tare-  ■    ;ill 

rjilning  .    ,al. 

which  is  substantial,  within  her  own 
borders  and  in  the  Colorado  Rlrer. 


Sone  $64  QvestMM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

r.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDE?.!.  J?.. 

or  tnw  TcmK 

IN  TUI  BO08B  OF  RlPBXBDrrATIVTS 

Mondav.  Auaust  it.  19iQ 

Ut.  COUDERT.  Mr  Bpeakcr,  under 
leave  to  exvnd  my  :iiri...-L,.  I  Uiclude 
the  folkiw Ui<{  ediiwriai  uuicli  amieareil 


In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Au- 
gust 20.  1950: 

Some  %6A  QtnuTioNs 

Il  the  Unltetl  States  committed  in  flgbt 
RussU  M  RU&rdlaa  for  aomc  OSO.000.000  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  A.«l«? 

U  ao.  how  and  when  and  where?  Also. 
wh>? 

II  you  know  the  anawers  to  the**-  ques- 
Uooa.  you  knew  mere  than  moat  American 
taxpayera,  aoldlera.  bjuIct^.  mothers.  lathers, 
children  and  Interested  bystanders. 

Does  Truman  know  the  answers?  Ycu  fret 
an  Idea  cf  the  kind  of  performance  this  ex- 
baberdaaher  is  turnm);  In  as  Pres1<t«Tit  of 
the  United  States,  when  tcu  learn  that  one 
of  the  moit  bl^h-mtnded  and  resnertM 
Members  of  Congress  ha  Introduced  s  reso- 
lution which  In  effect  strips  the  President 
of  hu  mc«t  crlttcallj  In.portant  present 
(unction  in  o(Bce. 

Representative  Fazosxic  CcrDciT  (Repub- 
lican, of  New  York  I  ts  author  of  the  r«*olu- 
tton.  and  on  Wednesday  last,  while  Introduc- 
ing i:.  he  also  Introduced  some  several  $64 
que>iio".»  with  which  Americans  who  want 
to  sur^Ue  the  present  era.  raay  now  wrestle 
for  answers.    Observed  Mr.  Cotroarr: 

"•The  American  people  have  a  rleht  to  know 
wh.:t  U  the  foreign  policy  of  their  Govern- 
m^'or,  Ujo  right  to  assess  t.^iat  policy  before 
they  are  called  upon  to  shed  their  blood  and 
s.jt-nd  their  trssMure  In  wars  all  over  the 
Wt.::d 

•There  must  be  a  truly  national  policy, 
openly  and  freely  arrived  at  in  traditional 
American  fashion. 

•  N  >  secret,  personal  Presld-ntlal  substi- 
tute win  do'" 

AM    TOTT    CmzrN    OH    STTBJICT? 

If  we  truly  are  a  selX-governlng  Republic 
of  free  cituena.  surely  Mr.  Couoirr  has 
laid  down  a  souud  rule.  Assuming  that  the 
American  NaUon  is  made  up  of  Independent 
ci'...-cu^.  the  said  cUiiiens  are  entitled  to 
kuo*  what  their  hired  servants  in  public  of- 
fice want  them  to  do  in  the  mati«r  of  wars 
and  facnice  Cf  course,  if  such  a  notun 
of  citizenship  is  In  error,  and  we  are  wllllr:? 
to  be  m^re  subject*  cf  King  Harry  I.  then 
we  mutit  a£^  no  questions  but  obey  the  lord 
and  manner  who  rules  by  divine  right,  re- 
spDnsible  to  none  but  htmsell. 

So  in  consldtnng  the  further  things  Mr. 
rcrontT  has  to  sav.  the  first  Sf54  question  Is 
one  you  must  answer  to  yourself.  Are  rou  a 
cu;z*?n  and  dees  the  Government  work  for 
you.  or  are  you  a  subject  and  do  you  work 
for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cor3«rr  sets  down  to  the  h«rrtr»nn  as 
foilowa:  Communitt  China  has  450CC0,000 
h'  -  ts  to  draw  on      What  do  we 

i  m.  as  we  flt;ht  our  way  back  to 

the  old  .Cf  rean  dlvidtni^  line  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel?  Next,  do  we  flght  them  for 
Fonaosa?    Du  we  fight  the  Russians,  too? 

wirnt  DO  w«  ncjiTT 

Pame  questions,  concerning  French  Iiido- 
ch  )^.  25.000.000  people:  Bong  Kong.  l.GCO.- 
00..  Hrltuh  Malaya.  5.000.000.  Indonesia.  70.- 
OOC.OOO;  Thailand.  17,000.000,  Eurma,  17.0C0,- 
OOO.  IhdU.  237.&C0.0CO.  PakUUn.  70.000.000; 
Tibet.  4.0C0  0O0;  Iran,  ISOCO.OOO;  Turkey.  19,- 
000.000;  Crseoe.  a.OOOUXX}:  Yugoslavia.  16.CXX>.- 
009;  rinland.  4jOOO.OOO;  western  Germany. 
48.000.000. 

Add  in  the  other  fringe  nations  of  Europe 
axid  ycu  cocne  wary  close  to  LOGO. 000.000  pvo- 
pie.    That  is  one  thousand  millions. 

Tnunan  keep*  rolling  bis  minds  eyt 
•criAs  this  teeming  horde  and  calculating 
bow  they  can  be  used  to  make  blm  secure 
as  ICing-Bmperor  now  and  beyond  1953.  But 
the  tM  qiMsUoB  Is:  How  dees  it  profit  the 
Arueru-an  p«opi*  to  play  around  w.th  thM« 
Mtis;acuons  of  the  kinc? 


xr-T  cowGtiss  TAirt  ovra 

Thus  to  force  disclosure.  Mr.  CocrxsT  haa 
Introduced  his  resolution  that  calls  (.a  Tru- 
man for  specific  answers  to  speclflc  ques- 
ts r.s  of  United  States  foreign  policy  in 
K^  rea  and  in  each  of  the  other  above-men- 
tioned places.  •  He  also  asks  what  we  lnt€;id 
to  do  if  Russians  or  their  satellites  move  en 
Atlantic  Pact  nations.     And  he  concludes: 

■Be  It  further  resolved  that  In  the  event 
of  the  faUure  of  the  President  to  supply 
within  reasonable  time  the  Information 
heretofore  requested,  then  the  S..-oaker  of  ilu 
Hou^  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  a  select  JoUit  commit- 
tee of  the  two  hou:>cs  for  the  purpose  cf  con- 
sidering and  recommending  a  natlocal  Icr- 
elgn  policy  designed  to  meet  the  vital  ques- 
tion Fr»?"ing  for  decision  by  the  American 
people." 

He    proposes    that    the  be 

equally  divided  between  the  .  .  that 

net  more  tlian  ball  the  membeis  be  on  S. i.- 
ate  or  House  regular  CGmmittees  of  for<i.i^a 
relations  or  affairs. 

That  resolution  is  Just  short  cf  actuiLIy 
moving  tho  impeaclinient  of  the  President 
In  cfa^e.     It  says  he  is  inc  .    . 

cute  his  most  prct.sing  and  .    .  •  y 

of  the  present  era.  and  that  Ccugress  miut 
do  the  Job.  itself. 

If  Trtiman  is  so  hot  for  a  "bipartisan" 
fort-i^n  policy  here  is  a  plan  for  him  to 
th.nk  over,  and  for  citizens  who  must  pay 
the  bi'l  It  is  an  opportunity  and  a  si:n  of 
tha  treud  in  the  minds  of  sencus  men  con- 
cerned for  the  Nation's  survival. 


Industry-Government  Contract  Makes 
State  Fuhire  Bright 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMAPKS 

Of 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONrAN.\ 

VH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  August  iisue  cf  the  Reader's  Digest 
there  appeared  an  article  by  former 
Governor  Leslie  Miller,  of  Wyoming, 
which  attacked  Dr.  Paul  J  Raver.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  stated:  'He  !  re- 
ferring to  Dr.  Raver  1  has  refused  to  let 
private  companies  have  lonj-term  con- 
tracts for  any  part  of  the  power  pro- 
duced by  Bonneville  dams." 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  Housie 
on  July  24.  1950  that  statement  is  false. 
In  addition  to  the  renaarks  I  made  on 
that  occasion.  I  am  today  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  ntws  stones  cov- 
ering the  long-term  Montana  Power 
Co. -Bonneville  Power  Adm'vnistration 
relatioHiJiip.  which  further  exposes  the 
falsity  of  the  Readers  Disest  ariicie 
and  indicates  very  clearly  that  business- 
Government  cooperation  can  function 
and  that  by  working  together  we  can 
build  up  industry  for  western  Montana 
and  security  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Ept^aker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  front-page  story 
frcm  the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte. 
Mont .  and  a  frort-pn^'e  stor,*  from  the 
BttUe  Dally  Post.  Butte.  Mont.     Both  of 


these  are  dated  August  19.  1950.    They 
follow : 

(From  the  MonUna  Standard  of  August  19, 
19501 

lNDrsT2T-G'i%TBNMtirr  CovTSAcr  Makes 
State  Futx-ke  Bright 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Adminlfitrator  of  the 
Bonnevii'.e  Power  Administration,  concluded 
a  series-  of  c  inferences  here  Friday  en  the 
operation  of  a  unique  business  Government 
cooperation  contract  which  probably  will 
mean  mor-'  industry  and  prosperity  for 
Montana. 

The  contract  which  provides  for  the  Bon- 
neville P..»er  Administration  to  deliver  power 
to  Mont.iua  for  distribution  over  Montana 
Power  Co.  lines  to  customers  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  negotiated.  It  may  well  liecome 
a  pattern  for  similar  contracts  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  proving  that  such  coopera- 
tion between  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment will  work  to  the  Ijeneflt  of  the  people 
and  eliminate  much  harmful  strife. 

.Jr.  Raver,  who  was  making  his  first  visit 
to  this  area,  expressed  himself  as  completely 
satisfied  with  the  conferences  he  participated 
In  with  cfflcials  of  the  Montana  Power  Co . 
Victor  Cnemlcal  Co..  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Co..  and  others.  "I  am  most  gratified 
at  the  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  to  attain  our  objec- 
tive," he  said,  'and  I  am  convinced  that  our 
contract  will  work. " 

The  contract  was  executed  several  months 
a^o.  The  Government  will  build  a  trans- 
rnisslon  line  from  Hungry  Horse  Dam  to  Its 
230.0CO-vclt  sutstatlon  at  Anaconda  from 
where  power  will  be  distributed  over  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  lines. 

"This  agreement  opens  up  new  industrial 
possibilities  for  Montana."  Dr.  Raver  ex- 
plained. "Under  it  we  cooperatively  work 
cut  a  plan  to  use  power  in  a  constructive 
manner  for  Montana,  adding  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  wealth  of  the  State. 
And  the  contract  in  all  Its  aspects  gives 
protection  to  the  people.*" 

The  principal  ptirpose  of  Dr.  Raver's  meet- 
ings here  was  to  make  certain  that  all  details 
were  airreed  upon  for  supplying  power  for 
the  operation  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Co.'s 
15.000.000  phosphate  plant  which  is  now 
tmder  construction  near  Silver  Bow. 

As  the  plant  Is  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion about  September  of  next  year — or  before 
the  line  from  Hungry  Horse  to  Anaccnda  is 
ccn  '  —it  will  be  necessary  for  power  to 

be  -  i  trom  anoth*r  source  during  the 

Interim  period.  This  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  will  dD.  enabling  the  Victor  Co.  to  start 
operations  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  If  it  was  required  to  wait  for  the 
transmission  line  to  Anaconda. 

When  the  Government  line  is  completed 
to  Anaconda,  the  Montana  Power  Co.  will 
deliver  Government  power  from  that  point 
to  the  Victor  Chemical  Co.  plant,  a  distance 
of  about  18  miles. 

"Gettlne  the  plant  in  production  as  quick- 
ly as  possi'>'.e  is  important  not  only  because 
cf  the  economic  benefits  to  this  area  but 
also  from  the  standpoUit  of  national  de- 
fense," Dr  Rtver  said. 

Establishment  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Co. 
plant  here,  which  brintrs  an  important  new 
Industry  to  Silver  Bow  County.  actuaUy  la 
the  result  of  cooperation  frcm  three  sources. 
The  Montana  Power  Co  .  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Co.  all  played  important  roles  In 
locating  the  new  plan  here.  The  agreement 
between  the  Power  company  snd  the  Bonne- 
ville Administration  assured  the  Victor  com- 
pr^v  that  it  could  go  immediately  forward 
with  its  plans,  certain  tliat  it  would  have 
ample  power  for  Its  operations.  MeauwhUe. 
the     Anaconda     Co      made     arrangements 


to  provide  the  rl^ht  to  phosphate  dep  =::s 
which  will  be  used  in  the  manufacturing 
process  and  affords  a  tunnel  site  for  develop- 
ment of  other  properties.  Thus,  a  new  In- 
dustry, which  will  add  materially  to  the  local 
payroll.  Is  being  brought  into  existence. 

The  Idea  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
Bonneville  Administration  and  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  appears  to  be  working  out 
smoothly.  Dr.  Raver  said,  and  It  may  now 
be  entering  upon  a  broad  and  beneficial  phase 
for  tlie  people  of  the  State  and  especially  of 
we.«tcrn  Montana. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  program  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  at  the  pre'^nt  time  is  mak- 
Ini;  power  available  to  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  cooperatives,  at  Government 
rates,  and  will  continue  lo  do  so  after  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  Is  completed  and  Gov- 
ernment power  becomes  available  from  there. 

It  l.s  believed  that  the  contract  involving 
t^^  Hungry  Horse-Anaconda  transmission 
/  line  will  open  the  way  for  continued  ex- 
plorptlon  of  Industrial  posslbUitles  In  the 
portion  of  Montana  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  which  Is  the  boundary  for  BonnevUle'a 
operations.  Through  the  same  type  cf  co- 
operation between  the  Bonneville  Adminis- 
tration and  Montana  Power  Co.  which  en- 
abled the  Victor  Chemical  Co.  to  locate  here. 
an  aluminum  Industry  in  the  western  Mon- 
tana area  is  under  definite  consideration. 

"People  of  Montana  can  t)C  assured  that  the 
waters  of  Montana  and  the  power  they  gen- 
erate will  be  used  here."  Dr.  Raver  said. 
"This  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Bonne- 
ville will  be  sending  a  block  of  power  to  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  and  that  more  will  be 
available  for  continued  Indusuial  develop- 
ment in  western  Montana," 

The  whole  thing  is  expected  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  attained  by  private  In- 
dustry and  Government  power  working  har- 
moniously together.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
program  lies  in  the  fact  that  private  power 
and  Government  power,  long  regarded  as 
biiter-to-the-end  enemies,  are  here  in  Mon- 
tana showing  how  each,  working  with  the 
other,  can  truly  render  the  maximum  of 
service  and  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
people. 

Dr.  Raver  will  go  to  Spokane  today  but 
expects  to  return  In  the  future  for  more  con- 
ferences In  western  Montana  which  may  well 
result  in  further  development  of  the  State. 


(From  the  Butte  iMont  )  Daily  Post  of 
Au-iu.'it    19.   19501 
Powxa  Contract  Bsightens  Fcttxe  of  State 
After  concludir?  a  unique  business-Gov- 
ernment   cooperation    contract    that    bodes 
W3ll   for  the   future  prosperity  of   Montana. 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  administrator  of  the  Bon- 
i  neville  Power  Adminl«!traticn.  left  here  Sat- 
<*  urday  for  SpoJcane.     He  probably  will  rettirn 
later  for  more  conlerences  concerning  similar 
matters. 

The  contract  which  provides  for  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  to  deliver 
power  to  Montana  for  distribution  over  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  lines  to  customers  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  negotiated.  It  may 
well  become  a  pattern  for  similar  contracts 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  proving  that 
such  cooperation  between  private  industry 
and  government  will  work  to  the  benetit  of 
the    people    and    eliminate    much    harmful 

Strife, 

Dr.  Raver,  who  was  making  his  first  visit 
to  this  area,  expressed  himself  as  completely 
satisfied  with  the  conferences  he  participated 
in  With  cfflcials  of  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
Victor  Chemical  Co..  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Co,,  and  others.  "I  am  most  gratified  at 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  to  attain  our  objective." 
he  said,  "and  I  am  convinced  that  our  con- 
tract wUl  work." 


The  contract  was  executed  several  mon»hs 
aso.  The  Government  will  build  a  transmu- 
sion  line  from  Hungry  Horse  Dam  to  its 
230.000-volt  substation  at  Anaconda  from 
where  power  will  be  distributed  over  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  lines, 

"This  agreement  opens  up  new  industrial 
possibilities  for  Montana."  Dr.  Raver  ex- 
plained "Under  it  we  cooperatively  work 
out  a  plan  to  use  power  in  a  constructive 
manner  for  Montana,  adding  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  v.ealth  of  the  Slat^. 
And  the  contract  In  all  its  aspects  iir9» 
protection  to  the  people  " 

The  principal  purpose  of  Dr.  Raver's  meet- 
ings here  was  to  m.ake  certain  that  ail  details 
were  agreed  upon  lor  supplying  piiwer  for 
the  operation  erf  the  Victor  Chemical  Co.'s 
$500,000,000  phosphate  plant  which  U  now 
under  construction  near  Silver  B^w. 

As  the  plant  is  expected  to  he  in  operation 
about  Septembter  of  next  year,  or  before  the 
line  from  Hungry  Horse  to  Anaconda  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  necessary  for  pow«"  to 
be  supplied  from  another  source  diirlng  the 
interim  period.  This  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  will  do.  enabling  the  Victor  Cj.  to  start 
operations  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  if  it  was  required  to  wait  for  the 
transmission  line  to  Anaconda 

When  the  Government  line  is  completed 
to  Anaconda,  the  Montana  Power  Cj.  will 
dellvr  Government  power  from  that  point 
to  the  Victor  Chemical  Co.  plant,  a  distance 
of  about  18  miles. 

Getting  the  plant  in  production  as  quickly 
as  possible  is  Important  not  only  because  of 
the  economic  benefits  to  this  area  but  also 
f'om  the  standpoint  of  national  defense.  Dr. 
Raver  said. 

Establishment  of  the  Victor  Chemical  Co. 
plant  here,  which  brings  an  imp(»^ant 
new  industry  to  SUver  Bow  County,  actually 
is  the  result  of  coof)oration  from  three 
sources.  The  Montana  Power  Co  .  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  all  played  important  roles 
in  locating  the  new  plant  here.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  power  company  and  the 
Bonneville  Administration  assured  the  Vic- 
tor Co.  that  it  could  go  immediately 
forward  with  its  plana,  certain  that  it  would 
have  ample  power  tor  its  operations.  Mean- 
while, the  Anaconda  company  made  arrange- 
ments to  provide  the  rleht  to  phosphate  de- 
posits which  wiU  be  used  In  the  manufactur- 
ing process  and  affords  a  tunnel  site  for  devel- 
opment of  other  properties.  Thus,  a  new  In- 
dtistry.  which  will  add  materially  to  the  local 
payroll,  is  being  brought  into  existence. 

The  idea  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
Bonne*,  ille  Administration  and  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  appears  to  be  working  out  smooth- 
ly. Dr.  Raver  said,  and  it  may  now  be  enter- 
ing upon  a  broad  and  beneficial  phase  tor  the 
people  of  the  State  and  especially  of  western 
Montana. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  program  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  at  the  present  time  is 
making  power  available  to  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  cooperatives,  at  Gov- 
ernment rates,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
after  the  Hungry  Horse  project  is  completed 
and  Goverument  power  become*  availabU 
from  there. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  contract  Involvlns 
the  Hungry  Horse-Anaconda  transmission 
line  will  open  the  way  for  continued  explora- 
tion of  industrial  possibUities  in  the  portion 
of  Montana  west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
Which  Is  the  boundary  for  BonnevUles  oper- 
ations. Through  the  same  type  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  BonnevUle  Administration 
and  Montana  Power  Co.  which 
\  ».tor  Chemical  Co.  to  locate  liere. 
num  Industry  in  tte*  w— Urn 
Is  under  definite  coaatderstioa. 


'M,y 


a:^9\'1 


C     .T»     Will 

•ThU  U 

viiif  win 
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ktontan*  e«i»  b»  wmmnA  th«t 
itAn*  «x»d  tfc»  !»<»•«  tfc«y  f«»- 
har*.'  Dr  lUwr  ntd. 
toy  Um  fact  UMt  Bocn^- 
_  b*i>ck  I  i  powtt  to  the 
Ca^  azKl  ttoM  BKir«  «1U  to* 


■trsM  wiMit  ««  to*  ■dflii  K  i^ ji  If  U  tedT»- 
try  aad  Qowrwiwit  pnw«r  hwioftlTty  to- 
yvtliM'  The  uuiqMMiw  ot  tit*  prafr;>m  It«« 
in  lh«  f»«*  tlMU  prt»«»  poiw«r  and  O  vrrn- 
I  -nt  power,  ksaf  r«»*rd«l  ••  bitt«r-to-the- 
«•  kcr*  in  MootanA  shctrln; 
wiTh  the  other,  can  truly 
i  ol  Mnrtn  aad  be  a(  the 
to  th«p«opl*. 


ml  Serrk* 


HON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  AMCNIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  nw  MEXICO 

Ot  THE  BOU5S  OF  RIHUBBEW  rATTVES 

Momiay.  August  21.  19S0 

Mr.  ntRNANDEZ  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
d«-  leaTT  heretofore  obtAin«l.  I  include 
in  thf  Rictao  an  editonal  from  this 
■nmiQK's    Washington    Post    ' 

nfedical  Serrtc*."  and  dealing  v. j 

Boom  Oommerce  Committee  s  apparent 
decision  not  to  report  out  the  bill  pro- 
Tidinfr  for  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
scbools  and  for  assistance  to  tc^ical 
.gtudents.   The  editonal  reads  as  follows : 


Tbe  Hati»«  Oomiiwrot  OMnmltiee  has  done 
•  dlvttnct  diflMrvta*  to  tiM  Matlaa  In  votlr  g 
to  abet  re  PraaltfaQt  T^miMiH^  jiropnaert  S- 
ymi  orofram  to  provide  tSAOjOOO.OOO  of  Fed- 
•rml  hin^  for  the  cxpanalota  of  faculties  of 
OMtftcal.  dental,  and  nunln^  achools  and  (or 
tho  ■MfcTanne  oT  aaadtcal  atadenta.  The  com- 
■iltia*  vocad  •  to  •  agaliiat  reporting  th«  bUl. 
whleb  bad  alraadT  baan  pawed  by  tha  8ra- 
•t*.  Tba  rwwnn  for  tba  oppoaitlon.  accord- 
He  to  atwi  npofta.  ts  the  fear  of  creatine  a 
piwadMii— flMaalBC  Uiat  the  aMaaare  vou.d 
be  an  opening  wedge  for  Federal  akl  to  edu- 
cstkm  MOd  for  the  health  inturmnoe  and  w--l- 
l^rt  prcpoaals.  The  argument  'j  aa  much 
bwtde  the  polai.aa  auy  objectloa  oo  the 
frouod  of  lagiauHUauoa  to  econoaUc  cun- 
tiote  la  tixae  of  aPMsgency.  For  the  medical 
maaaure  la  a  ▼ttal  etescat  in  elrU  deXeaae. 
A:  f.nj  tkae  Amarteaa  cttkM  may  be  uoder 
aiVkck.  yet  doeton.  dentlsta.  mkI  Dunca  are 
»o  (hort.  vltb  the  mtltvary  services  «{sln 
atfeqiiaU  recruitment,  that  the 
crlticaL 

Itot  only  ti  the  medical  WMMUiie  badly 
needed,  an  adequate  plan  Is  aecawary  (or 
distrtbution  of  doctors  between  the  mill- 
t>»nr  aeivttea  aiMj  the  einiun  pcj.ul-i*'  m 
A  !  :\aj  the  servlcca  are  juailflablj  c 
ing  that  letfuimem  ot  doctors  is  to>j  s.  w. 
have  promlaed.  the  leteet 
Medteal  Boeta^,  to  start 
la  aaetion  to  dates  mine  medical 
Xb  IMS  tMa  aevapaper  de- 
•aat  vttttMtloa  of  doc- 
tors, as  with  other  elaarea  of  manpower, 
not  be  obtataad  by  ralianee  vpoo  d'«- 
to  alloeata  ttaeaaalwe.  We  aald  then 
■m  Is  aa  alofWM  simmmImi   vipon  the 

UHag  mf.rpower    •    •    •    that  tiM  taeni it- 
tag  of  m.  ^ital  men  abr..<jl<i  i.jiv«  br«u  ;    r. 


muted  to  proceed  without  prearranged  plans 
for  esunistlng  and  prorkiinij  for  the  mini- 
mum medical  needs  oi  cur  dvillan  popula- 
Tbls  remains  true  in  the  preaent  sit- 
in  the  erent  of  war  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  clrillan  population  will 
be  eitormoM^  iMfond  anythlnt:  at  ail  like 
World  War  IX.  aad  that  fact  ought  to  be 
faced  promptly  and  adaquateiy. 


V/here  Do  We  Sland? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRECErJC  R.  CC'JCCr.T.  JR. 

or  MCW   TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPKLSENTATIVES 

Jfoftday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  COUDjRT.     Mr    Speaker.  und<>r 
leave  to  extend  m.v  remark-s.  I  include 
aa  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Dolly  Mirror  of  August  17: 
WBxax  Co  Wx  Stand? 

Ftorei^n  pojlcy  is  a  kind  of  nebulous  ex- 
pression meaning  little  un'^«s  pinned  down. 
We  thank  RepreeentJttlve  Ftezstuc  R.  Cou- 
rcrr.  Rfpubllcan.  of  New  York,  for  doing 
aome  plr.ning  in  an  understandable  way. 

Hedoesnt  Just  bcr.'.te  our  faliure  of  policy. 
He  Hks  wbat  our  policy  is  in  ihtse  specl.ic 
instances: 

1  II  ar.a  when  the  North  Koreans  are 
fo.-cc-i  back  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel?  If 
the  North  Koreans  euccrtd  In  driving  our 
f j.cee  cut  of  Korea?    What  do  we  (*cf 

2  If  Ccm.-nuniit  China  a-.tacks  Formosa? 
II  It  succeeds  In  conquering  Formosa?  Will 
we  go  to  war  with  thi^  460.000.000  people  of 
Communlet  China?    What  do  we  do? 

3.  V«'bat  Is  policy  as  to  the  fcllowin;;  coun- 
tries IS)  If  atUckcd  by  Soviet  satellite  fwrccs. 
»ti  If  conquertd  ^v  S.:)\lei  ftaielllti.-  fi.:ce.s. 
(CI  If  kiwclitd  '      :  '  con- 

quered by  Ruii.  ovrr 

by  iiiterual  Ccnunuuist   rt  a 

ladocivliia,  Bao^  Koxig.  Brlti-..  :..._-.:    .  . 

nesia,  Thailpnd.  Burma,  ladH.  Fakl5*i»n, 
Tibet.  Iran.  Turkey.  Greece.  Yugosla-. la.  Fiu- 
laod.  western  Germany?    Wiiat  do  we  do? 

4  What  :s  the  policy  of  the  Unuod  S'.  res 
now  If  (ai  Soviet  satelilte  lories  or  (bi  Kiis- 
SiAO  forces  .-  •■  North  Ailautii. 

tiuii?    Is  it  X -  .i  to  maie  unllEi.      ,       .- 

i^itment  of  Americau  ground  Ic-cis  iu  de- 
fease cf  A'.iaaUc  Fact  natiur^s?  What  do  we 
d-i? 

Let  us  ad  ;aestluu:  V/Udt  Is  our 

pcacy  If  S4.  ■  -s  «r«;  made  at  once? 

Mr  CouB»*T  pciiiis  out  thut  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  a&ui'ic  countries  which  we 
might  defend  Is  over  700';0o.0C0  and  the 
populatlua  of  western  Europe  pver  2^0.000.- 
000      He  says: 

'It    Is    not    e^flppgh    merely    to   mobilize. 
Where  s.'id  to  wtiat  extent  are  American  mili- 
tary forcea  to  be  committed?     Our  political 
f  'xns  s';d  commliuients  must  nut  exceed  ottr 
jtary  capacity." 

We  wish  Prealdsnt  Trumsn  would  clarify 
all  thcee  points. 

Are  we  pledged  to  do  more  than  we  can 
ever  poeslbly  do?  Or  are  we  just  on  a  day- 
to-day  basts  of  expediency? 

For  Instance,  our  Korean  policy,  before  war 
broke,  was  to  abandon  Korea.  Ruaala  and  the 
North  Koraaa  Oommunlsta  may  have  crmnt- 
ed  on  that.  Had  our  policy  been  clear,  the 
attack  ml^ht  not  have  occurred 

It  la  tmperatlee  that  Americans,  whole- 
heartedly sttpportlng  the  war.  know  where 
they  etaud. 


The  Public  De'-.andi  That  JoSnion  and 
Acheton  Be  Fired  Now 


■REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDCNOUGH 

or  cautx;In:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  MrDONOUGH  Mr  Spaker.  the 
time  has  ccme.  yes.  long  overdue,  to  ter- 
minate the  striped  pants-4-c'clock  tea. 

double  '■  P?  of  diplomacy  th«.t  has 

been  t:.  .;.g  for  too  lon^  frcn  our 

SLale  Department.  The  pccpl'^  all  over 
the  Nation  are  disgusted,  aroused,  and 
anRiT-  They  have  lost  paiience  and 
confidence  in  our  Hiss-lovin?,  Russian- 
romancing,  world-wooing  8?c  etary  of 
State.  They  want  a  man  of  consistent 
and  dependable  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  regardless  of  party  affiliation  who 
can  develop  a  firm,  sound,  logical  foreign 
policy  that  will  command  respect  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  for  an  ade- 
quate Military  Establishment  to  support 
such  a  policy  for  this  Nation  and  then 
sland  en  it  and  stick  to  It  Thev  want  a 
change  nov.-.  not  after  the  Novemlier 
elections,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  so. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tj  p*cal  letters  I 
have  received  from  my  constituents: 

Los  Anceik-.  Caiit,  July  29.  19:o. 

Dr\ji  CoNCSE-sSMAN :  Dean  Acheson  and 
Louis  Johnson  must  l)e  forced  to  resign. 

M.\xjoaiz  L.  Colt. 

Los  ANCtLES.  Caut  .  Ju:y  31.  1050. 
Mt  Dr*^  CoNcrtssMAN:  Acheson  and  John- 
stu  must  be  forced  to  resign. 

MAXjoai:  C.  van  Scotoc. 

HotJ-Twooc.  Caiit  .  July  30.  1950. 

Dtar  Sik:  I  see  co  strons;  de  ire  on  the 
part  of  Corjfresa  to  get  rid  of  Acheson  and 
johnEon.  When  can  we  expect  them  to  be 
chucked  out  on  their  ears? 

May  I  express  my  dlrgust  on  tr.e  part  of 
certain  offlrlala  to  "wait  until  after  elec- 
tions." 

Contemptible,  when  lives  are  at  stake. 
Why  n-.a'.t  the  public  be  treated  ai  morons? 
V/hen  will  we  be  uiven  the  truth?  We  can 
ta'ice  It.  Its  pretty  frustrating.  Mr.  McOon- 
orcH.  to  be  thorouRhly  dlsgr.stcd  with  the 
actions  of  certain  people  and  lack  the  means 
to  make  your  dugust  kuo\  n.  Id  like  to 
»Tlte  the  PreJ^ident.  but  since  my  letter 
woiUd  only  be  filed  In  the  trash  I  must  ask 
you  to  be  my  voice.  For  heaven's  take  get 
rid  of  these  stupid.  Incompetent  nincom- 
poops before  they  band  the  country  over  to 
Joe  Stalin. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  E   Caxkoli,. 

August  1).  1950. 

Dtar  Goboon-  We  are  en  a  long  trip. 
Whit  we  hear  and  learn  In  verlctu  Statee  la 
so  alarming:.  I  wonder  that  more  Congreea- 
men  do  not  speak  up 

Surely  those  from  Kans.-is.  Nebraska.  Wy- 
oming. Montana.  Idaho,  even  V.  x>.hington, 
and  especially  Oregon  want  Truman  Im- 
peached. 

All  talk  against  Acheson  remaining  In  any 
O''  t   )ob.    Toung  and  old   say   the 

Vti.  ■  :  itee  propagsBda  Is  on!y  to  fool 
Uattrd  fitatea  elt'r  na.  Tbey  waat  freah 
boraea  to  cross  troubled  waters. 
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They  say.  to  win  In  Korea  we  must  defeat 
Conmiuiilsts  in  Wa.shlngton.  D    C. 

Never  before  have  I  heard  men  say.  "If 
you  write  your  Senator.  Ill  wnie  mine  '  A 
Democrat  tells  me  he  was  forced  out  of  the 
Treaisury  Department  by  Reds  who  speak 
openly  of  their  contempt  for  America. 

We  Amerlc.ins  must  begin  making  friends 
throughout  our  own  country,  and  the  world 
as  well.  Gifts  of  money  and  supplies  don't 
dolt.  Too  much  talking  doesn't  do  It.  Can't 
you  insist  the  United  States  boys  in  Korea 
and  elsewhere  be  kept  loRether;  &ght  to- 
gether and  live  together.  Then  Inflltration 
can  happen  only  once.  Koreans  don't  live 
as  we  do;  don't  think  or  act  as  we — and 
their  sanitation!  Oh  God,  save  our  men 
from  the  disease,  distress,  and  discourage- 
ment. 

Note  clippings.     Really.  United  States  cltl- 
sens  hereabouts  are  aroused.     Much  success 
to  you  In  November  and  thereafter. 
Sincerely, 

Cl-EM    AUSMAN. 

The  people's  distrust  and  disgust  is  not 
limited  to  Acheson.  They  demand  a 
nonpolitical  Secretary  of  Defense.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  billions  appro- 
priated for  defense  was  spent  .or.  'Why 
don't  we  have  better  tanks  than  the  Rus- 
sian-supported North  Koreans?  Why 
have  our  men  been  sent  against  a  sup- 
posed third-rate  enemy  only  to  find  that 
we  are  outgunned,  undermanned,  and 
caught  off  guard  by  poor  intelligence  and 
military  advice? 

Here  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Russia  through  the  back-door  by  way  of 
Korea  and  our  Secretary  of  Defense  al- 
lows our  Air  Force  to  release  vital  and 
strateRic  photographs  of  one  of  our  most 
imp>ortant  target  areas — Los  Aiigelcs — 
vhich  will  undoubtedly  be  used  lo  good 
advantage  by  Russia. 

Read  the  following  letter  I  just  re- 
ceived from  a  disgusted  and  angry  con- 
stituent about  this: 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..   August  14.  1950. 
Hon.  Gordon  L   McDonough. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  McDonough:  I  was  shocked  this 
morning  to  open  my  newspaper,  the  Los  An- 
geles  Times,  and  see  a  photograph  Just  re- 
leased to  the  public  by  the  Air  Force  and 
taken  by  the  Nation's  newest  camera  plane, 
the  North  American  Aviation  Cos 
4-Jet-RF-45-C  Tornado,  after  the  craft 
climbed  to  more  than  40.000  feet.  You  prob- 
ably by  this  time  have  seen  the  photograph. 
I  also  picked  up  a  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
to  my  astonishment  there  was  printed  a  full- 
page  reproduction  of  this  same  air  map, 
showing  all  of  the  reservoirs,  such  as  San 
Fernando.  Stone  Caeiyon.  Franklin  Canyon, 
pointed  out  on  the  margin  so  that  any  enemy 
plane  would  have  no  trouble  In  finding  ovir 
water  supply.  On  the  front  page  of  the  Ex- 
aminer Is  an  article.  Los  Angeles  Is  Focal 
Point  in  Raid  Defense,  covering  details  of 
the  probable  areas  that  might  be  attacked, 
stating  that  16.C00  citizens  are  to  be  trained 
for  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  for  defense,  arm- 
ing friendly  nations  all  over  the  world,  and 
fighting  a  Red  war  in  Korea,  and  then  some- 
body in  the  Air  Force  releases  an  air  map  of 
one  of  the  vital  areas  In  the  United  States 
with  oil  storage  facilities  and  large  aircraft 
factories  clearly  shown.  This  map  Is  released 
to  the  newspapers  and  could  be,  and  prob- 
ably will  be.  transmitted  to  Russia  and  all 
of  our  other  enemies. 

X  ask  you,  "wha"  hoppened"? 
Respectfully  yours. 

CxoRCi  H   McCartht. 


There  are  millions  of  confused,  frus- 
trated and  anpry  people  all  over  the 
Nation  who  feel  the  .'^ame  way.  Many  of 
them  go  further  than  demandine:  the  re- 
moval cf  Acheson  and  Johnson — they 
want  tlie  whole  e.xecuUve  department 
cleaned  out  Irom  Truman  down. 

Let  me  read  ta  you  items  m  the  latest 
edition  of  the  United  States  News  of 
statements  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
from  people  who  are  tl-.orou^hly  disgust- 
ed and  have  lost  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Prom  Maine: 

It  Is  quite  apparent  our  great  President  Is 
no  leader.  In  my  opinion  he  should  be  Im- 
peached for  the  mess  he  has  gotten  us  into. 

From  Colorado: 

What  goes  on  In  Korea'  Where  Is  the 
money  appropriated  lor  defense  going? 

From  a  small  Minnesota  town: 

The  people  are  angry  about  our  Govern- 
ment from  the  President  on  down  the  line. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  a  lot  of  us  made  a 
great  mistake  In  voting  tor  Truman  &  Co.  lu 
the  last  election — 

Writes  a  Midwestern  farmer: 

Unless  some  changes  are  made.  I  will  do  all 

In  my  power  to  Influence  voters  in  my  group. 

against  the  administration. 

Repercussions  from  the  charges  of 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Republi- 
can, of  Wisconsin,  about  Communists  in 
the  Government  show  up  in  statements 
from  people  in  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion such  as  the  following: 

From  Alabama: 

McCarthy's  charge  of  communism  In  the 
State  Department  sure  hasnt  been  disproved. 

From  Maine: 

Why  don't  you  clean  the  Communists  out 
of  otu  United  States? 

From  Colorado: 

How  could  a  thing  like  this  have  happened 
unless  It  is  true  that  our  Government  is  rid- 
dled with  Communists? 

From  Ohio: 

Id  like  to  see  the  State  Department  cleaned 
out  and  fumigated. 

The  war  m  Korea  causes  a  former  GI 
from  Minnesota  lo  raise  a  question: 

Those  If  us  who  have  t>een  in  the  Pacific 
are  wondering  what  happened  to  all  of  the 
equipment  we  left  out  there.  We  ve  been 
wondering  who  gave  the  order  to  destroy  the 
tanks  on  Okinawa,  the  LST^s  on  Iwo  Jima. 
The  reports  coming  back  say,  "They  have 
nothing  to  shoot  with.    Why?' 

Many  point  fingers  at  Secretaries 
Acheson  and  Johnson. 

From  a  New  York  minister: 

It  is  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
his  Secretary  of  Stale  who  have  exposed 
Korea  to  its  downfall. 

From  Alabama: 

Try  to  send  Mr.  Bull-ln-a-chlna-shop 
Johnson  back  to  private  life  His  widely 
advertised  economy  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  resulted  In  a  disgrace  to  the  mUi- 
tary  forces. 

From  Maine: 

Secretary-  Johnson  went  around  the  coun- 
try saying  that  he  was  cutting  off  fat  but 
not  mtiscle.  and  now  lu  develops  that  we 
tiave  the  fat  but  not  the  muscle. 


From  Ohio: 

We  now  find  we  are  being  given  loose  «nd 
fal.se  information.  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Johnson  is  capable  for  what  may  be  ahead. 

From  Minnesota: 

Replace  Acheson  and  Louis  Johnson.  Tliey 
hnve  made  a  s(jrry  mess  of  things  and  people 
hnve  lost  faith  in  these  men.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  we  will  lose  faith  in  the 
whole   administration. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  this  Nation  is  aroused  and  de- 
riand  action. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Slates  that  we  seem  to  have 
completely  lost  the  initiative  and  seem 
to  be  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
an  u.nfriendly  foreicn  power,  Russia. 

Never  before  in  our  histoiT  have  lead- 
ership and  wisdom  in  high  places  been 
so  lacking,  and  the  Government  been 
rendered  so  impotent  as  it  is  this  critical 
period  due  lo  the  past  mistakes  of  tiie 
admuiisiration. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  have  spoken. 
Are  their  demands  to  be  ignored  or  are 
we  going  to  respond  to  their  righteous 
indignation  and  act  to  save  our  beloved 
Nation  from  demoiaiization  broutiht 
about  by  incompetent  fumbling,  bun- 
gling politicians  in  the  administration. 


Radio  Broadcait  of  Col.  S.  W.  A.  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  own  remarks  I  include  the 
text  of  a  discussion  by  Col.  S.  W,  A. 
Marshall,  military  commentator  of  the 
Detroit  News.  This  excellent  talk  was 
given  by  Colonel  Marshall  over  WWJ  on 
Monday,  August  7.  1950.  which  I  recom- 
mend highly  as  reading  for  those  citizens 
interested  in  the  vital  problems  facing 
our  Nation  and  the  world  in  this  critical 
hour. 

The  discussion  follows: 

Good  ever.ii.e  The  hands  of  the  clock 
stood  at  about  11:59  for  tlip  Eighth  Army  m 
Korea  last  Friday,  and  have  remained  there 
since,  the  situation  not  havmg  materially 
changed. 

You  all  know  why  It  is  so  late  over  there. 
Having  made  retreat  after  retreat,  according 
to  plan,  the  Eighth  Army  at  last  stood  on 
the  line  along  the  Naktnng  River  where 
planned  withdrawals  could  no  lortger  serve  a 
purpose.  Henceforth  every  plot  of  ground 
yielded  to  the  enemy  was  a  sharp  knife 
pressed  directly  against  Eighth  Army's  Jugu- 
lar. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  spoke  to  a  group  of  White 
House  correspondents  While  he  spcke.  the 
Eiehth  Armv  was  waiting  with  its  tack  to 
the  sea  and  its  front  to  the  d»>vil. 

In  balance  was  the  great  question  of 
whether,  having  been  thrown  into  war  un- 
dertrained.  undermanned  and  undergunned. 
and  having  had,  as  General  Menoher  put  it, 
t..e  liell  whi;;ped  out  of  it,  E.ghth  Army 
woUid  be  able  to  hold  to  Ufe  with  its  final 
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tlMTvby  MT*  th«  AaMitean  NnUon 
A  AMBiCtal  kad  lull  tfcieat  at  Ukt  bancU  of  » 
ftfth-rmu  people 

rw  about  &ft.000  m«n.  thU  vm — and  ttlll 
rcnukln* — an  tasue  ot  life  and  death:  fcr  all 
Um  raat  ol  lu  It  U.  at  laaat  tesnporanly.  Just 
a  BMttcr  of  wbcUtcr  tbe  ftac  wUl  ftoct  aa 
CT«r  aztd  «•  can  keep  from  hanfi> 
Ftor  tb«  atraln*  of  ibel.-  em- 
_  _  kt  wm  on  our  handa. 
OoOMtlvely.  they  had  be«n  givwi  om  of 
Um  aoniM*  dMls  ever  handed  a  lot  of  men 
c»Itad  ea  to  nrv*  their  country.  Tbcj  had 
bata  offdered  to  undertake  a  taak  they  dtd 
aot  UDdantacwL  vlih  veapona  which  <cu'd 
•  the  purpoae.  under 
for  which  the  Nauoo  whoae  uni- 
ts no  wlae  tultably  pre- 
them 
T^y  vera  not  feared  for  a  fight:  their 
Mttctura.  ttoetr  lerel  of  traln- 
ad  tbair  aoppty  dlactpUne  w«re  still 
at  paaoatlme;  they  have  paid  a  bard 
price  to  Uvea  for  these  ahortcomlngs. 

T*t.  in  any  caae.  lh«y  were  pitifully  under- 
stren^^  when  welfhed  against  the  aistgn- 
mcnt;  this,  thougb  the  barrel's  bottom  had 
acraped  to  provide  Eighth  Army  altb  a 
oC  •fKtiwg  power.  At  the  Bioment  of 
actlGB,  it  waa  la  fact  weaker,  and  the  Army 
aa  a  whole  was  weaker,  in  relation  Ui  tbe 
iMaaaillate  ani  world  problenu  which  ccn- 
fren>ed  that  Army  and  us  than  this  Nation 
and  tta  arms  hsTv  been  since  colonial  times. 
The««  verc  sobertnc  thouRhta  to  any  Amer- 
ican Tbey  were  particularly  sotering 
thoughts  TO  ihoae  mllllcms  of  Americans,  new 
la  ctTll  life,  who  haelBf  la  times  past  served 
thair  country  in  war.  feel  toward  tbe  Mtua- 
ttoa  of  our  countrymen  in  Korea  only  that 
awful  futility  which  grips  men  when  they 
wotild  like  to  help  but  can  do  nothing.  Our 
chief  prop  In  these  '.ln>es  Is  that.  In  spirit. 
tbis  boat  la  ready  as  ever. 

Bo*  It  waa  not  of  theae  thlntrs  that  the 
Preaklent  spoke  while  tbe  El^^btb  Army 
waited  and  hoped. 

Hp  picked  that  hotir  to  tell  the  Eighth 
Army  and  the  people  who  are  behind  It.  and 
are  sweating  and  praying  for  it,  that  De- 
fetiae  Secretary  Johnson  t»  not  only  sll  rtarht. 
but  tnple-ptated,  superduper  all  right  In  his 
eyes. 

No  one  could  hare  caviled  at  a  little  fiat 
osi  the  back  for  a  Secretary  who  Is  having 
Bore  mlaslles  beared  his  way  ctnrently  than 
an  African  dodeer  at  a  country  carnival 

But  the  Precidcnt  went  far  beyond  that: 
be  aaid  that  Louis  Johnson  would  kwp  bis 
Job  and  continue  to  manage  tbe  security 
machinery  of  the  United  States  so  icng  as 
he  remained  In  the  White  House.  No  mat- 
ter thst  Louts  Johnson  said  3  montl'a  ago 
that  we  had  all  tbe  military  streng~b  we 
need,  and  that  events  hare  proved  only  the 
ranlty  at  this  boaat.  *  *  *  No  matter 
that  ha  aald  8  montba  ago  that  if  an  tmemy 
MnMk  at  4  a  m  s<>me  day.  we  wotUd  be 
ready  by  5  a.  m  .  and  that  tbat  has  already 
proved  to  be  the  longest  1  hour  In  our  hla- 
tcry.  No  matter  that  be  put  away  la  moth- 
balla  carriers  now  sorely  needed  In  tbe  Pa- 
elAe  action.  *  *  ■  No  matter  tbat  11  year 
aco  be  demolUbcd  Infantry  training  divisions 

C  beginning  to  do  a  Jcb  of  reeatabilahlng 
Aald  power  U  the  United  ftutea  No 
■Mttar  tbat  laM  fall  be  lot  tba  prualng  balfa 
■waap  through  th«  armorlaa  and  cut  away  an 
teivplaoeable  percentage  of  that  small  crew 
of  arparts  who  knew  how  to  ooodltioa  tanks, 
get  brtlUcry  out  of  tb«  fraaaa  and  sa.Qd  it 
en  lu  way.  and  unlock  tha  aacrct  Improved 
racoa  macbSMsms  for  Army  aad  Mavy  guns. 
No  mawr  tbat  tmdar  Louis  Johaaon  our 
field  tvalBlBg  aicrclaes  have  looked  mori;  like 
a  workout  for  PIO  otTceri  and  aa«a  eaaaera- 
mea  than  a  p«ws  at  .he  serloua  bttalaasa  of 
raadylag  bico  for  war.  The  man  ta  all  rl^bt; 
be  la  a  very  an  right.  "^ 

Be  is  Indeed  ?  This  Is  to  his  credit.  U  this 
iB  v.^.nt  we  want,  tbat  be  took  over  a  geu- 


arally  IneflJclent  and  confused  combined  e«- 
tabiubmer.t  and  In  18  months  shook  It 
down  until  most  of  tbe  guu  and  nre  bud 
been  shaken  cut  ci  It. 

There  are  thousands  of  good  men  in  It — 
men  who  In  other  days  were  not  afraid  to 
think  along  original  lines  and  act  according 
to  their  thinking.  There  is  less  of  the  spirit 
of  cballaage  in  them  today  than  waa  ever 
before  to  be  found  In  the  American  armed 
force.  Tbey  know  their  master's  voice  and 
they  sit  there  like  the  terrier  at  the  phono- 
graph waiting  for  something  to  come  out  of 
the  horn. 

No  one  of  sound  mind  would  say  that  this 
is  all  Louis  Johnson  s  fault:  but  to  say  that 
be  is  without  fault  In  the  matter  Is  to  ascribe 
to  his  critics  a  venom  and  sinister  political 
motive  which  they  obviously  do  not  possess. 
And  now  be  has  been  told  that  he  Is  good 
"for  the  duration." 

That  U  one  way  of  saying  tbat.  with  Im- 
punity, he  can  double  In  spades  every  one  of 
his  Incredible  mistakes,  regardless  of  who 
pays  the  price.    That  Is  the  way  of  It. 

But  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  sense 
in  this  country  that  public  ofllce  was  a  public 
trust.  This  meant  that  given  a  post  of  ulti- 
mate responaiblllty,  any  man  was  entitled  to 
hold  It  so  long  as  the  people  had  satisfac- 
tion and  confidence  in  his  stewardship. 
That,  but  no  more  than  that. 

In  the  midst  of  crisis.  Americans  In  former 
days  could  rally  with  a  patriotic  stirring  to 
the  ideal:  "My  country — right  or  wrong." 
Can  the  bonds  of  a  strong  spiritual  unity. 
Whence  comes  action,  eniure  If  In  the  midst 
of  war  we  are  given  only  the  precept:  "My 
man — r^jht  or  wrong"? 

After  all.  It  is  our  Government;  it  is  net 
a  trusteeship;  it  belongs  to  the  people;  by 
law  It  Is  accountable  to  the  people;  their 
fate  Is  at  stake  In  lu  every  act;  their  blood 
must  pay  for  Its  failures:  It  cannot  endure 
except  as  they  possess  it  and  take  pride  in 
that  possession. 

Were  these  things  not  so.  young  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  dylnu  now  among  the 
hills  and  rice  paddles  or  Korea  In  behalf  of 
ideals  which  they  have  scarce  had  time  to 
understand. 

That  is  why  the  rifleman  crouches  In  a 
foxhole  while  the  bulleu  graze  overhead;  It 
U  not  to  liberate  South  Korea,  but  to  keep 
high  the  torch  of  freedom  In  Its  main  dwell- 
ing. Kacb  of  these  men  has  to  face  his  final 
risk  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  For  every  mis- 
take made,  a  terrlfflc  price  Is  exacted. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  decent  that  any  higher  hand 
touchint;  the  policy  which  may  make  or 
break  such  men  should  be  Judged  and  found 
other  than  on  his  own  day-to-day  record, 
rather  than  according  to  a  promise  that  he 
wUl  still  be  around  In  19627 

This  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  war  which 
I  am  supposed  to  be  discussing.  I  argue,  on 
two  grounds,  that  It  Is  not.  First,  thai  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  we  found  that  It  was  hard 
enough  at  best  to  rally  American  combat  men 
to  any  real  conviction  that  the  m:\ln  stakes 
were  worthy  of  a  llfe-and-death  gamble;  th<"y 
still  loved  the  squnre  In  the  old  home  town, 
but  they  had  become  a  bit  cynical  about  the 
system  under  which  they  lived. 

Second,  the  crucial  'truggle  of  today  is  the 
light  for  men's  minds.  There  Lb  no  point 
spending  additional  billions  to  beam  mes- 
sages to  tne  enslaved  masses  of  tbe  world  if 
we  keep  saying  the  wrong  things  to  ouraelves, 
and  mlsa  repeated  opportunity  for  a  strength- 
ening of  the  common  faith. 

This  is  not  a  fight  to  put  communism 
dosm;  It  is  a  fight  to  keep  democracy  up  and 
to  expand  the  ranks  of  tho^  who  continue  to 
believe  to  the  Imt  punch  and  bell  tbat  free- 
dom Is  the  main  thing. 

We  poaaeaa  no  special  secret  which  caa 
Inveigh  against  those  truths  of  history  to 
which  all  people  are  abject.  There  is  strorg 
following  only  when  khe  light  burns  strongly 


up  ahead      Flther  we  set  a  higher  standard, 
or  the  Etnndnrcl  we  hnve  will  go  down. 

It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  us  If  the  Eltjhth 
Aimy  were  to  lose  Its  final  batte  Bat  It 
would  be  a  worse  thing  If  there  were  to  be 
defeated  on  this  shore  those  poeslblllUes  of 
mv)rc  perfect  union  and  more  courageous 
dedication  which  mature  In  a  free  people 
only  when  they  know  tbat  their  leading  Is  the 
beet  poesible. 

In  a  serise  other  thnn  the  one  Intended, 
the  Pentagon  spoke  jjerhaps  far  mere  wisely 
than  It  knew  these  recent  days  when  It  de- 
clared that  Korea  would  not  be  another  Dun- 
kerque.  True  enough,  that  reference  was  to 
an  prmy  thtt  In  other  days  was  beaten  where 
It  stood,  and  had  to  return,  weaponless,  to  Its 
home  shore.  But  the  other  half  of  the  story 
was  that  Lord  Gorfs  army  got  back  to  a 
people  already  thrice  armed  because  they 
knew  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  were  get- 
tiiis;  from  their  government  and  Its  leaders 
clear  orders,  steadying  action,  and  some  of 
the  most  stirring  words  ever  said  by  men. 

No.  this  Un't  Ukely  to  be  another  Dun- 
k>-<rque.  win.  lose  or  draw.  As  greatly  des- 
perate as  is  the  situation  of  the  E'ghth  Army 
along  Its  last  river  front,  they  need  to  hold 
on  over  there,  for  our  own  good  even  more 
than  for  the  good  of  tHemselves.  that  we 
may  again  come  to  understand  that  holding 
on  la  the  main  thing,  whether  it  be  to  old 
and  tested  Ideals  or  to  a  fresh  package  of 
ground.  This  Is  the  great  virtue  that  one 
great  example  might  Inject  Into  our  cautious 
and  careful  manner  of  life. 

Diocletian,  cultivating  lettuce  In  Salerno, 
eald.  "You  cannot  have  butterflies  In  the 
summertime  unless  you  are  willing  to  feed 
worms  In  tbe  winter."  And  iX  our  eyes  are 
open,  we  should  now  understand  what  he  was 
talking  about. 


Is  International  World  Studei  I  Congress 
Communist  Controlled? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  August  21.  1)50 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  attention  has  ix^en  called 
to  a  press  dispatch  of  August  15  stating 
that  an  American  delegation  attending 
the  Liternational  World  Sludtnt  Con- 
gres.s  in  Communi.st-controlied  Prague 
led  the  assi-mbly  in  a  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Communist  North  Korean 
Lt.  Col.  Kan  Buk.  who  told  the 
gathering  that  his  country  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  United  States  He  asked 
the  congress  to  condemn  the  war  crimi- 
nals. The  congress  then  adopted  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  United  States  lor 
imperlillst  aggression  and  the  mass 
lx>mbardment  of  leace-lovir.g  Korean 
population,  for  which  the  American  dele- 
g  tlon  voted. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  raising  certain 
pertinent  questions.  Wliy  did  the  Stale 
Department,  which  has  . discretionary 
powers  in  such  matters,  grant  passports 
t,T  this  delegation  whase  purpose  it  was 
to  blacken  the  name  of  the  United  States 
before  the  world  in  a  time  of  war? 
What  punitive  action  if  any.  will  be  tak- 
en against  members  of  tliis  traltorouj 
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delegation  who  consciously  stabbed  our 
Iwys  in  the  back? 

I  propose  to  ask  the  State  Department 
for  the  names  of  the  members  of  this 
anti-American  delegation  so  thai  the 
countiT  may  know  who  they  are.  Il  is 
hiKh  time  that  Communists  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  traveling  abroad  on 
their  nefarious  and  traitorous  business 
in  which  they  now  engage  with  the  offi- 
cial permission  of  the  State  Department. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAMS.  KILL 

<T   tn:.OR.^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TI\'ES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr  HILL  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Love- 
land  Reporter-Herald,  August  17.  1950, 
on  the  Korean  war: 

America  the  Goot-ical 

So  you  are  not  too  happy  about  this  war 
in  Korea?  So  you  are  not  so  sure  it  was 
necessary?  So  you  cant  understand  how 
we  came  tc  get  mixed  up  in  it  anyway? 

Well,  it  doesn't  seem  just  that  your  son 
should  be  lying  with  a  bit  of  shrapnel  in  his 
spine  In  some  Korean  rice  paddy  If  there 
had  been  another  way  out.  Surely  the  war 
was  not  of  his  making.  It  was  not  he  who 
helped  create  the  conditions  that  brought 
It  on.  Even  if  he  had  recognized  those  sit- 
uations, he  probably  t.ould  have  been  loo 
young  to  have  voted  aealnst  them  But  he 
Is  paying  th-  price  as  our  boys  always  have 
paid  the  price. 

Right  now  we  are  In  a  war— a  war  that 
m  y  be  over  in  the  short  matter  of  months 
or  may  drag  on  Interminably  until  the  whole 
world  is  engulfed  In  the  holocaust.  Unfor- 
tunately we  Americans  cannot  necessarily 
determine  now  how  long  or  how  horrible  It 
will  be  That  answer  will  be  written  In  the 
Kremlin.  Ours  only  Is  the  obligation  to  face 
the  exigency,  regardless  of  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Our  national  honor  was  challenged  in  Korea 
and  our  future  was  jeopardized  when  Russia 
flung  down  the  gantlet.  Il  is  said  we  should 
not  look  back,  but  forget  the  past  and  face 
the  terrible  ordeal  ahead. 

Perhaps.  But  if  America  ever  la  to  cease 
being  Billy  and  stop  making  the  same  mls- 
Ukes  over  end  over  again  for  no  good  reason, 
then  perhaps  a  little  looking  back  might  be 
benenclal.  Even  a  little  sober  perusal  of  an 
old  history  book  might  be  productive  of  some 
thoughts  that  have  escaped  the  proponents 
of  ihe  new  world  thinking. 

Japan  took  our  scrap  Iron  and  threw  It 
back  at  us  in  bullets  and  shrapnel.  We  gave 
Russia  boxcars,  airplanes.  Industrial  experts, 
and  weapons  of  war.  Our  tanks  and  our  pay- 
ment 18  sudden  death.  We  didnt  know?  We 
didn't  suspect?  Why?  Is  there  no  American 
intelligence'  service?  Has  our  military  no 
eyes  or  ears?  Is  our  State  Department  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  world  thinVtmg  or  world 
Intentions?  Why  was  the  military  caught 
flat-foo»ed  In  Korea? 

Obviously  many  half  answers  can  and  are 
given  for  our  faUures  and  our  Pearl  Harbors. 
When  we  catch  an  Alger  Hiss  red-handed  it 
Il  merely  a  "red  herring  "  When  our  atomic 
secrets  r!r»  stolen  from  under  our  very  noses 
It  takes  years  before  the  politicians  will 
admit  to  the  defalcation. 


Not  too  many  years  ago  our  own  America 
permitted  Korea  to  be  severed  In  twain.  We 
almost  Insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  take 
half.  No  so  long  ago  we  had  conferences  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  we  asked  lor  Berlin 
but  gave  Ivan  the  key  to  thi-  gate.  Ivan,  we 
were  told,  was  "good  old  Joe.  ' 

Certainly,  this  Is  a  complicated  world  and 
its  problems  are  many  and  complex.  But 
certainly  also  it  would  seem  that  a  little  sim- 
plified thinking  In  high  places  is  going  to  be 
licces^ary  il  thu  Nation  is  to  survive. 


Electric  Power  Available  in  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  mich:g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.X'nVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  elec- 
tric power  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  over- 
all mobilization  of  industry  in  the  na- 
tional defense  effort.  Detroit,  Mich., 
played  an  importanl  pan  in  providing 
the  tanks,  the  automobiles,  the  planes. 
the  ammunition,  and  o:her  e.sseniials 
necessary  to  win  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  In  short,  the  fate  of  our  na- 
tional defense  mu.^t  of  necessity  de- 
pend much  upon  the  great  industrial 
city  of  Detroit  and  its  environs.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  is  plenty  of  electric  power 
available  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Pursuant  to  unanimous  consent 
granted  me  by  the  Hou.'^e.  I  am  includ- 
ing herein,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
press  release  by  the  public  information 
division  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  on 
August  13,  1950.  which  is  as  follows: 

"There  Is  plenty  of  electric  power  avail- 
able here  in  Michigan's  Industrial  heart  to 
carry  out  the  area's  full  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's new  defense  production  program.  "  De. 
troit  Edison  President  James  W  Parker  said 
today. 

There  is  available  as  much  power  as  can 
be  used  when  industrial  plants  take  up  their 
allotted  share  of  the  defens*  proauctlon 
loads,  he  raid.  In  most  Instances,  man- 
power will  be  the  limiting  factor.  With 
every  employable  person  In  the  area  on  the 
Job.  there  will  be  enough  electric  horse- 
power to  go  around 

Parker  declared  there  would  be — just  aa 
during  the  lat.t  war — enouch  power  to  take 
care  of  the  defense  prottram  without  curb- 
ing either  residential  or  farm  use  of  elec- 
tricity. He  said  the  electric  industry  as  a 
whole  Will  h.ive  jxjwer  to  meet  the  country's 
needs  provided  no  governmental  restrictions 
are  Imposed  which  would  retard  the  con- 
struction program  now  under  way. 

■'Even  though  new  peaks  of  demand  have 
been  reached  during  1950.  "  the  Edison  pres- 
ident said,  "our  capacity  is  advancing  well 
ahead  of  use  ' 

Present  capacity  of  the  Edison  Co.  is 
about  1.500.000  kilowatts— roughly  2.000.- 
000  horsepower.  Xnis  Includes  the  200.000 
kilowatts  added  recently  at  Trenton  Chan- 
nel. Two  new  turbogenerators  which  will 
go  Into  service  at  Conners  Creek  within  a 
year  wUl  bring  capacity  to  1,750,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Also  Imixjrtant  are  the  Interconnections 
with  others.  Between  Consumers  Power  and 
the  Edison  Co.  the  interconnections  have 
been  tripled  to  strengthen  Michigan  s  over- 
ail  electric  supply  system. 


Parker  also  annjunced  that  construction 

will  soon  start  on  a  project  to  add  another 
250.000  kilowatts.  Originally  scheduled  In 
part  at  an  existing  plant,  this  addition  may, 
in  view  of  recent  events,  require  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  plant. 

The  company's  revised  expansion  plan  will 
enable  It  to  keep  longer  in  service  three  older 
generators  which  were  slated  for  retirement 
before  the  outbreak  of  trouble  in  Korea, 
Parker  explained. 

"I  hope  present  stepped-up  expansion  of 
the  Nation".s  electric  power  will  not  be  In- 
terrupted." Parker  said.  It  Is  vital  that  the 
Government  should  cooperate  in  private 
power  company  expansion  plans  " 

The  present  Edison  expansion  target  Is 
1.850.000  kilowatts  by  1953  or  before  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  more  than  750.000 
kilowatts  since   1945 

Parker  said  this  goal  has  been  set  with 
an  eye  to  maintaining  year-round,  around- 
the-clock  Indirstrial  production — either  for 
armament  or  for  whatt-ver  the  Nation  cal'iS 
upon  the  Detroit  area  to  build. 

Commenting  on  Nation-wide  power  ade- 
quacy, Parker  said  reports  of  the  entire  elec- 
tric Industry  show  that  power  supply  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  Is  geared  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  both  .ndustrlal  and  civilian  needs. 
This  takes  the  defense  production  program, 
as  now  known  to  the  ii.custry,  fully  into 
account. 

Electric  generating  capability  today  is 
nearly  double  that  of  1941,  totaling  66.rO0,- 
000  kilowatts.  Since  World  War  II  16  500.- 
000  kilowatts  have  t>een  added  Another  18.- 
OOO.OOO  kilowatts  at  least  will  be  available  by 
the  end  of  1953.  according  to  present  esti- 
mates. 

At  present.  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric power  Is  being  generated  by  Investor- 
owned  companies.  wha<^  systems  have  been 
built  entirely  with  private  capital. 

Parker  reiterated  his  hope  that  Govern- 
ment limitations  would  not  halt  scheduled 
expansions  Most  electric  companies'  expan- 
sion programs  have  been  speeded  up  since 
the  United  Nations  undertook  the  task  of 
driving  the  Communists  out  of  South  Korea. 
Confidence  was  again  expressed  by  Parker 
that  the  interconnected  power  systems  of  the 
United  States  are  well  prepared  to  ccpe  with 
added  defense  loads.  'The  light  and  power 
Industry  has  made  tremendous  strides  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II."  he  said.  "The 
national  power  situation  is  good — and  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise." 


Veterans'  Loans  in  Wisconsm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCON8IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TA'n\13 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  informa- 
tion from  Gordon  A  Huseby.  director  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Veterans'  Aflairs,  in 
9  months,  has  either  completed  or  com- 
mitted funds  for  1.271  housing  loans  for 
a  total  of  $1,905,600.  This  represents  a 
remarkable  record  for  the  first  9  months 
of  operation  of  this  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  rec- 
ord compares  with  the  record  of  Federal 
agencies  in  making  loans  to  veterans 
and  other  individuals.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  operation— 1935— the  Federal 
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HouslnK  Authority  completed  255  loans 
In  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin.  DurinK  the 
first  year  of  its  loan  operations— 1945 — 
the  Veterans'  Administration  completed 
628  loans  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
"*  A.s  Mr  Husebv  aptly  put  it  In  a  letter 
dated  August  16.  1950:  "I  think  our  rec- 
ord will  stand  on  its  own." 


Kansas  Democrati  Reject  Brannan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 

Monday.  August  21,  19S0 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  herewith  in- 
cluding an  article  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Shultz. 
able  and  well-laiown  political  commen- 
tator for  the  Tfjpt'ka  Slate  Journal  Mr. 
Shultzs  syndicated  column  of  political 
comment  is  earned  every  week  by  a  lari?e 
numbtr  of  Kansas  newspapers,  both 
daily  and  weekly.  In  his  latest  column 
Mr.  Shultz  analyzes  the  part  which  the 
Brannan  farm  plan  played  in  the  defeat 
of  Carl  V.  Kice.  LKmocratic  National 
Committeeman,  in  his  contest  for  nomi- 
nation for  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  article  Is  as  foUows: 

ToPEitA.  Kans.,  August  16.— Kansaa  Demo- 
crats wliu  plan  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
all-out  drive  for  baiidsome  Paul  AUen  {or 
Um  United  States  Senate  as  t^e  gold -rimmed. 
dlamoDd-atudded  champion  of  the  lofty 
prlnelples  of  President  Truman  will  start  the 
eunpfttgn  with  red  faces. 

Mr  Aiken  surprised  a  great  many  people 
In  his  smashing  defeat  of  Nati«  nal  Commit- 
teeman Carl  V.  Rice  for  tbe  ■enatorlal  nom- 
ination. The  victory  was  hailed  aa  a  glo- 
rious triumph  lor  the  man  in  the  White 
House,  who  Is  a  close  friend  and  confidant 
of  the  nominee.  There  was  no  secret  at>out 
MX.  Aiken  8  resignation  aa  an  assUUnt  poet- 
master  general  and  his  return  to  K&nsaa  to 
tadte  Mr.  Rice  definitely  and  mayl)e  perma- 
amtly  out  of  clrcuiatton  as  a  potent  factor 
in  party  aflalrs.  Mr.  Aiken  was  a  master 
vorkman.  All  credit  for  hla  utumph. 
thougb.  WM  placed  at  the  President's  door, 
and  nobtxly  was  denied  access  to  the  secret 
that  hla  candidacy  was  at  Mr.  Truman's  per- 
sonal request. 

The  senatorial  campaign  pattern,  which 
was  developed  almost  before  the  vote  coiuic 
In  the  2.193  precincts  in  the  State  had  tH*«n 
completed,  was  one  to  uphold  the  bands  of 
the  President  In  all  things.  Now.  the  vote 
tabulations  reveal,  the  load  that  has  been 
placed  on  Mr.  Aiken's  shoulders  will  not  be 
easy  to  carry  as  the  Novemt>er  election  ap- 
proaches. Tbe  very  reaourceful  and  capable 
Mr.  Aiken,  who  got  his  leaeons  In  political 
aklll  at  tbe  knee  of  the  genial  James  A.  Par- 
ley, waged  his  pr«primary  campaign  almost 
entirely  on  the  neceaslty  of  removing  Mr. 
Rice  to  a  spot  of  at»olute  oblivion  He  went 
very  little  beyond  that  point  except  In  his 
rsnrefuilons  of  devotion  and  loyalty  f(>r  Presi- 
dent Truman.  In  the  meantlm  Mr.  Rice 
cotulucttd  Hu  atfKresalve  campaign,  spcui- 
(.irvd  Fiir  Deal  philosophies  without 
qualincatlons  or  reservations  and  almost 
dally  8tre««ed  the  thought  that  tbe  Brannan 
farm  price-control  plan  bad  come  almost 
dlrtvtlv  fr-m  Heaven 

On  tne  f;vrni  i^  luy  Mr.  Aiken  adroitly  bad 
lutie  t.  N.'iv  He  was  friendly  to  tiM  (anaer. 
He  ^Mt!>  itiucuiiy  iur  tbe  laborer  who  was  to 


receive  lower  food  costs  while  the  farmer  frot 
hie;,  cmmodlty  prices  under  the  plan 
b.wwed  by  hl.s  <  pixment.  Mr  Rice  When 
Mr  AlkPn  spoke  he  never  mentioned  Strre- 
tnry  Brnnnans  name.  And  he  whs  wise  be- 
yond normal  reason  He  r"de  the  fence  on 
the  Brannan  plan  and  came  through  the 
campaign  without  saddle  sores,  but  with  the 
sena'orlal  nomination  In  his  Inside  c^jat 
pocket. 

Now.  the  returns  reveal.  Carl  Rice's  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  the  farm-price-sup- 
port plan  as  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  probably  coot  hlra  the  senatorial 
nomination.  The  btg  wheat-growing  area  of 
Kansas  turned  thum»>s  down  on  Mr.  Rice. 
That,  In  simple  analysis  of  the  primary  re- 
turns, was  nothing  short  of  a  protest  against 
the  Brannan  plan. 

Mr.  Aiken  won  by  being  noncommittal  on 
the  subject.  But  the  hurdle  he  must  take  is 
in  the  weeks  ahead  The  Brannan  plan, 
loudly  praised  at  the  White  House  and  by 
Democratic  leaders  In  many  sections  of  tbe 
land.  Is  coming  Into  the  campaign  a.s  big  as 
the  giraffe  at  the  circus.  Mr.  Aiken's  stout 
endorsement  of  the  President  and  his  pblloe- 
ophles  will  hardly  be  able  to  ride  around  tbe 
commodity-prlce-flxlng  program  on  a  greased 
track.  So  the  voting  areas  where  Mr  Rice 
was  we.ik  and  Mr  Aiken  was  strong  wUl  cer- 
tainly require  adjustments  to  meet  condi- 
tions as  the  campaign  progresses.  Some  day 
Mr.  Aiken  must  get  on  the  line  lor  or  against 
the  farm-price  plan. 

It  Is  decidedly  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  22  of  the  big  wheat-growing  counties  of 
the  State.  Democratic  voters  registered  pro- 
tests against  the  champion  of  the  Brannan 
plan  In  tho  Aug\ist  1  primary.  Not  only  did 
they  vote  a  definite  "no"  regarding  Mr.  Rice's 
candidacy,  but  they  rolled  up  a  3-to-l  major- 
ity for  Mr.  Aiken.  That  was  for  the  22  coun- 
ties. In  a  number  of  other  counties,  the 
Aiken  majority  was  staggering.  In  all  ibose 
22  counties — complete  but  unotflclal — the 
party  vote  for  Mr  Aiken  was  6.788  as  against 
2.361  for  Mr  Rice.  That's  3  to  1  as  straight 
as  the  crow  files. 

The  Brannan  plan  was  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  lop-fllght  iseue  before  voters  in 
the  Democratic  Party  which  sponsored  tbe 
program.  Its  rejection  probably  Is  the  mcwt 
significant  expression  in  tbe  primary  vote 
viewed  from  the  national  standpoint.  It 
checks  with  the  June  5  Iowa  primary  when 
Democratic  nominee  Loveland  went  before 
the  voters  with  Brannan  s  personal  endorse- 
ment, plus  blessings  from  the  White  House 
and  a  100-percent  farm-prlce-supi>ort  pledge. 
His  meager  plurality  was  38  percent  of  tbe 
party's  primary  vote. 

Democrats  In  tbe  Kansas  farm  belt  gave 
Rice  an  even  more  Impressive  thumping. 
A  plurality  carried  Loveland  to  a  place  on 
the  ticket  in  a  divided  field  But  Rice,  who 
bared  hi.s  breast  to  support  tbe  phlloeophy 
bafore  t:te  K.msas  farmers,  lost  almost  every 
iHllportii:  k-rain-growlng  county  In  bis 
Stat*— i.i>»s'  !  tf-.em  registering  emphatic 
Aiken  maji  r;' ..  - 

Comanche  e>  .  .'v  (,  r  .x..:il.\  voted  181 
to  41  against  tn.-  1.:  .i;. n.  :.  ;  ..i..  champion, 
Plnney  Countv  *-  ■  o  to  1  agal:ist  Rice. 
Lane  County  ic^  ■  ■.:\c^i  li>4  to  24  for  Aiken. 
Pawnee  was  411  to  80.  btaflord  County  was 
against  Rice  l>etfer  than  »  to  1.  Wicb- 
lu  County  Democrats  voted  230  for  Aiken. 
19  for  Rice. 

Majorities  of  2  to  1  were  a  common 
pattern  out  in  the  area  where  tbe  lantMrs 
and  small -bu^lne»s  men  have  t>een  dotnc 
serhii.s  h,  her  thinkuw  ab«'Ut  Washliigton 
c«.ml.:u]s.  Cxrl  Hue.  who  had  put  bis  bead 
knowingly  and  deliberately  on  the  political 
block,  almost  has  hl.s  brains  knockeil  out  as 
a  rewarii  lor  stalwart  endiTsemcnt  of  one  Of 
Mr  TriKv.iin'a  ^H■'t  p^o^v\^als  Paul  Aiken  ob- 
i.ervetl  tlu"  mauling;  troni  tho  ttdellnes.  His 
comments  reiiarvliuK  the  tArm  prttblem  went 
only  to  exprcasluus  oi  liicuiUhip  for  tbe  men 


who  plan  and  harvest  the  crops  or  watch 
their  grain  wrecked  by  ball,  fioods,  and  boC 
winds. 

Campaign  workers  will  give  great  heed  to 
voter  expression  in  the  recent  primaries. 
Because  of  the  tremendotis  importance  of 
Kansas  as  a  grain-growing  State,  reactions  of 
Democrats  In  their  recent  voting  is  a  matter 
of  major  concern.  There  was  a  ipeciflc  and 
clear-cut  pmttern  for  the  farm  beit  generally 
and  tbe  big  wheat-growing  countle*  particu- 
larly. Tbeir  answer  to  tbe  Brannan  plan 
appears  to  have  been  a  clear  cut  "No  " 

All  of  this  Is  decidedly  Interesting  and  fen- 
November  election  day  results,  highly  Im- 
portant Paul  Aiken,  colorful,  likable, 
handsome,  and  resourceful  emissary  of  the 
President,  however,  la  on  a  spot.  His  skill- 
ful evasion  of  definite  exprewlon  for  cr 
against  the  Brannan  proposal  enabtod  blm 
to  win  an  Impressive  primary  day  victory. 
The  big  tussle,  thovigh.  Is  In  the  weeks  abead. 
You  can  do  a  not  of  specuUtlng  as  to  Just 
the  manner  In  which  tbe  skillful  and  thor- 
oughly trained  Mr.  Aiken  will  uphold  the 
bands  of  the  President  while  peddling  hU 
camp  >gn  wares  to  tb«  Kansas  grain  growers. 


Congreis  Too  Timid  on  Income  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOI  blL  C  r  KtPRESKNTATlVES 

Monday.  AuQust  21.  1950 

Mr  CUNNINCHAM  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  which  I 
believe  reflects  the  thinking  of  a  great 
majority  of  Americans: 

CoNGsrss  Too  Tntio  on   Iwcomx   Taxxs 

Federal  personal  Income  taxes  are  fdng 
up  sharply,  probably  begUmlng  October  1. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  approved 
a  bill  which  will  t>oo8t  rate*  as  much  as  20 
percent  In  some  cases.  Wlthbolding  rates 
on  wagta  and  salaries,  after  exemptions,  wiU 
rise  from  15  percent  to  18  percent 

Tbe  House  and  Senate  are  expected  tc 
approve  a  bill  of  substantially  tlieee  sped- 
flcatlona. 

Congrasalonal  tax  experts  believe  rucb  an 
Increaae  in  rates  will  pull  m  about  $3,000,- 
000.000  more  per  year  in  personal  tncoma 
taxes. 

This  Is  not  enough.  It  is  not  nearly 
euotigh. 

True,  Congress  Is  planning  to  jump  tlM 
rates  on  corporation  taxes  also.  But  corpo- 
ration taxes  are  not  as  efrectlre  antllnflattoo 
medicine  as  peraonal  Income  tax**.  Many 
of  tbe  larger  oorporatlcns  are  capabW  ot 
passing  on  an  Increase  In  tasca  tc  eansnmerB 
In  tbe  form  of  higher  pnc«a. 

Moreover.  corporattaM  tum  do  not  rcduot 
purchasing  power  for  eoimnMr  goods  In  tba 
right  plaeaa. 

A  wartime  tax  program  aboutd  be  aimed 
to  cut  down  the  boytaf  pow«r  pf  tbe  wboit 
population  in  order  to  emtaU  dsmaiwi  Mr 
constimer  toodi.  This  Is  ttM  only  wmg  t&M 
Inflation  can  be  stopped. 

For  this  purpoas.  tbe  personal  inccme  tax 
is  Ideal  It  extracts  buying  power  from  peo- 
ple on  a  progT«aslve  baau:  tlte  hifbar  Xht 
income  tha  hlfbar  tba  rate.  Tbe  wmtUtmmf 
Is  all  In  operation  and  requlrva  no  ■•« 
amplpyssa.  All  w«  naad  to  do  is  pwMi  1V 
the  rate*. 

Kxcls*  taxea  are  very  effective  at  redvie- 
Ing  inflationary  praasuirsa.  also.  Tbey  taka 
a  uniform  slice  out  of  tbe  pockets  ci  erery- 
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mm  who  bvya  tba  article  being  t^xed  Tiis 
only  thing  wraog  wttft  tbcas  taxca  la  ihM 
they  bear  beavleat  oa  tlic  i  "■"■mi  Usat 
to  pay.  Tbay  asake  tHa  pooraat  peopla 
tbe  beavlMt  sliars  at  tbe  load. 
For  tbat  raaaoa.  rartas  tax  i 
b»  tved  spaiiag^y.    Tbry  sboold  ba 

tlOB  oC  wbiA  Boat  bt  cartal>d  to 
ottSeal  raw  matertais  or  to  ccnserfe  labor, 
goods  are  a  good  place  to  apply  bcav- 

for  IB- 
ba  osi  tba  peiaunaj  ln> 

And  tba  preaest  bin  tn 
Is  toottmid. 

da  aearty  aa  can  ba  told 
iVandtug  Is  Ukaly  to  rlaa  by 
year,  v.'e  sboold  try  to  get  at  Maat  baZf  at 
this  froai  hfUMfm  prraonal  IncoBC  tutm. 
1h»  ocber  10  BMy  ba  obcalaed  by  (1)  re- 
durtBc  aoaaatttary  axpanaaa  of  OoTrriinsent, 
i2)  tba  fmmm  nam  tn  total  pioductloo 
whieb  vffl  tucnaai  tba  tax  tabe  frooi  given 
ratea.  and  fS>  taocaaea  tn  ocbtr 

Concress  is  aware  ol  tbe 
ami  It  ts  making  a  good  start  tuaaid 
aMa  warttaaa  laeal  progxaaa.    Bat  tt  Is  not 
frt  facing  am  real  needs  in 


iz    ir:cr«a««d — the   r*?-— ats.    I    ~e:i.z. — by 
two   divisMits.     Ca..    -zjt.-    pre:-.?    s^J 


Ts*   Ameryan   cftrlal   knocked   th*   asbes 


.A  A        \J.L  .-^        w*w 

nex*    t.i    ■sa.-- 


Tt-s:  s..^e  r.Tce       i.t  si:d 


tba 


tbt&k 
Bdlttary  aSort.    Tkiak 
tbe  bage  JUr  Fbrvr.  tba 
jwitlug  tano 
A.  O.:  -1 

I  dont  say  tbaa 
wrtaa  a  world  war.    I  Jost  dont 
IMT   does    anybody 
I  kaam  tbat  tf  tbcy  cant. 
IlBtted  Stataa  la  conk  tf  w«  ei«r 

tba  o«ty 

wc'Tc  tot  la  tba  world — golag  to  ba  pro- 
tectad  by  attplmaB  and  Alpa?    Tbry 
If  Kom  daows  aoB^tblav,  It 

OB.  tba  grooBd.  tba  Sataalij— ii,  la  ctffl 

btaa.   We  aaw  It  at  Oblwa  aad  at 
and  forgot  R.    We  sea  n  again  tn 
can  far  Jort  two 

tbat  ts  tba  way  to 
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EXTE^'SION  OF  RZlUJiKS 


'j;  HON.  EDW.ARD  ^lARTIN 


C5   ?£: 


E<r  T! 


Om  NUiUry  Silaahon  in  Europe 


;SION  OF  RZIIARKS 

CT 


HOH.  HLNRY  CABOT  LODGE  JR. 


IX  THI 


rSE  xrSTTTD  STATES 


.TsTLVASIi 

."   TH2  Oil LD  £T.»TES 

J.  ,  2#).  t95§ 

Mr  President,  a  few 
r  .iding  for  unirersai 
»ii.5  mtrodiieed.  I  ast 
ii  to  haw  printed  m 

'he  BaootD  edr.or^is 


:he 

.leizn.    tbe    P:::   r. 

—h 

d  it,e  PMTartrlpr.^ 

»*-i  — 

-le  to  m&ite  t-.e  ^„ 

.:e- 

r.::'barfh    S ;..-.- 7 

r'e- 

-..?   r. ::  spoken  j^.: 

:h..s 

:r.:    rnis    me    u-^.^: 

;r 

j'iOX  21  -leg 
sdaw.Jtly  : 


dat  of 


Mr     LODGE-     Mr     P:-      .- :  :      I    ak 

mtanimoos  eooMDt  to  have  pruned  in 
the  Appendtz  of  the  Rscoo  an  anicie 
cotitied  "We  Have  Had  Our  Pearl  Har- 
bor But  We  May  Still  Be  Asleep."  written 
br  Edrar  Ansel  Ifovmr.  and  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald  on  Saadaj.  Aa- 
gVBt  19. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  ihe  arucle 
was  orciered  to  be  prinsed  in  the  Rxookb. 
asfoUovs: 


A.  O.:  '^Of  eocrse  I  do.  But  as  matters  now 
rtand.  we  nay  not  bave  tbe  Gcmaaa  wttb  its. 
or  at  Iraat.  not  anaed  la  ttate.  I  do  not  aay 
tbat  witb  tbe  forces  we  ba«e  piaitneJ  we  saaT 

aban  bave  seen  Europe  occupied  and  destrvy  - 
ed  again.  I  want  to  prevest  tbe  not  war. 
not  win  tt." 

K.  A.  M. :  "So  wbat  do  yen  laoposeT* 
A.  O.:  Tc  ptereut  tbe  oan  war.  s   '^  5":-- 
ope  and  bave  tbe  OcrvBBa  witb  u*    - 
hare  to  arm  and  pot  laao  Wmope  ^.^d  keep 

lean  dtvMnaa  baee  to  be  the  L^-  — :4     :  a 

force,  not  of  Si  bot  ol  abcu; 


r. -~-  CT.r. -  r. :  :;■•>•::.:::  the  ed:- 
.. .-  %e.--  .:ri-;r'fi  ;.:  o-i  z:  .r.'.irc.  .r.  the 
^  :-dix  of  ;he  Rxcc  s  3   a^-  : . .  :  .i  s ; 

._    --.?   P.:tiburci;   Pre^e    .r    .^u^r-js*.   20. 

!?■>:.: 

Thi  GI  s  CaxT  A: 3  v 


:BavT  Haa  Ova 


BCT  Wr  Jd.»T 


1»  —  A5:er 
Cennan 


rmtl 

If  we 


'Bt 

GaawsxT 
a 
tbe 

do  yo«  aaa  tba 
asked  me. 

"Atucb  better.  We  have  bad 
Harbor  before  tba  outbreak  at  war 
wake  up  and  do  wbat  ts  Decaaaary.  i 
Ibelievt.avxild  world  war  in  atta«etbcr.  Tbe 
boys  wbo  are  dytaf  tn  Korea  may  lie.  in  tbe 
ftaaat  aesae  at  tba  word,  tbe  aaviors  at  tbeir 
eamtrr  tmn  aa 

-Cbeck.- 
are  we  stUl  not  awake." 

C  .V  If.:  -Tbat  ts  bow  yoa  read  tbe  pie- 
tare?" 
A.  O.  -  "How  alae  cam  yoa  read  If*  See  bere. 
Korea  broke.  PrasMtest  Tr-.iman  elec- 
tbe  world.    Boy.  were  we  peood  over 
Thiaci  basHB  to  boo.    Wben  be  de- 


I  doat 
la.   Ofve 

force.  tbcyH  bcgta 
BatarcMoaable< 

(UvtsloBa  iBcorporated 
Into  tbe  army  at  Europe 
l^r  fee  ovt  of  band. 
keep  80  twrcawt  of  an 
ir  we  pot  »  giwa 

A.  tbaa  we  have 
to 
otbcr  SS  dlvlaiooa  and  pranta 
of  tbat.  I  fimH  do  not  see  bow  we  are  fOiaK  to 
arotd  world  war  HL    To  avoid  gattiag ' 


The  beys  tn  Korsa  are: 
taxes    of     100' 


I  bave  accep^ 
lof  about  i: 
are  Air  - 

that  ea -...-- 


ted  tin:  fact  aad 
Eurofpe 

Exij>  racK  irrrrs 


UDtfi 
lecldatMn  ba 
man  wbo  dooott  like  tba 

oar  GFs  in  Korea  can  dOL 

Our  trccjM  can't  evea  get  tbe  rest  tbey 


^H«it 


of  irtiieb  SO 


tbataaatly 
And  tben — wba:   a  ttop." 
K  A  M.  *Tk7W  eaa  you  say  tbat?    Plaalty. 
all  tbe  free 


A.  0*3%  aa  tbla  fdbfustadly  polatinf  to 
a  dfaxetta  boat  oa  tbe  tray.)     80  far  as  we 


E  A.  M. 

tbea  aU. 

dertn^  aiuuad 

be  able  to  fomidk  tbeir  SS.    U  w« 

ly   for   Korea — 8.000  or   10.000  Ocr- 

and  trained  witb  tbe  new  utanrtard 

tbcy  coold  grow  into  five  GersBan 

lam  afraid  Ouam—  will  not  ba 

I  i^aa  OMtt  S  new  divf- 
ti/aam  IS  rcgidar  dmakms  la  an— are  pretty 
sllty.  How  woold  yoa  mttle  for  aa 
groond  force  of  S5  regolar  dlvlakms, 
5  to  be  stationed  In  Europe,  and  tbe 
ent  35  Ratloaal  Ooard  dtvtslana.  making  50 
In  an?  Tbat  woidd  give  you.  witb  tbe  Ger- 
mans. 45  dtrMoBB  more  or  leas  on  tbe  danger 
In  tba  United  States." 


.  to  t^kn*  tbaaa.    tbstarxaal  nuU- 
tary  training  wHI  ptoelda  rcplaeamaBla  tf 
tbere  are  any  mare  'Korean'* 
we  fear  tbere  may  be. 

It  Isat  aafcinc  too  macb  of  Ciaiarsas  to 


anay       tbla 


atae  of  tbat  by  ataflBg  OB  tba  >ab 


{From  tbe 

of  Aagoat  IS.  nedi 
Wk  Maia  VMT  Kov 
TOilniial  JBUitary  training  bas  lan« 
nrgad  by  tbe  kaaem  of  otar 
tial  port  of  a 
securrty.    Tba 
It  at  tbe  start  of  bla 
am  January. 
Tba  Idea  was  supported   by    an    advisory 
eoBunlasitast  beaded   by   Dr    Karl   Ccmi 
whlsb  spoke  for  enUsbtcaad  pubUc 
after  a  cioae  suiasy  ot   ' 


i 

M . 


m 
I-", 


lij 


I 

I 

bill 
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•nw  »dmlnlstr»t1cfn  tind  t»*^lrt«i  "<><  *« 
WCM  for  tt  St  thto  time  because  of  the 
IBMIT  other  uiftnt  problems,  but  S-creturr 
jMuMon  w«nu  to  piinh  the  matter  »nd  the 
ArvMd  SemcM  Commtttees  of  OoofrcM  h«vc 
b<*n  »»ked  for  Uutant  •ctton.  at  least  on 
a  stand-by  baate. 

The  unlT««»l  triklBtac  ta»«  «»"  '^n  • 
Tlctlm  of  the  dUpodtiaik  of  Oon«r«a  to  port- 
pon*  action  on  tonteniloua  >i«n*«  tat  po- 
litical reason*.  To  many  In  CoocrcM  who 
•corow  It  on  prtodple.  it  never  mtm»  the 
ri«ht  UB»»  nor  •eUon.  In  a  period  ct  war. 
cr  of  cloae  atMntkNi  to  na'tonal  defense, 
other  nf  l*twia  vhlch  appear  of  more  Im- 
medlat*  roneem.  ret  prefererce.  In  a  pe- 
riod cf  Qemobltl«atlon  and  relaxation  after 
tnmienar  efforts,  nobody  wanu  to  urge  It  on 
m  public  aeeirlngiy  Indifferent.  It's  the  old 
sltuaUon  of  the  leaky  roof:  Tou  cant  mend 
It  when  It  ralna.  and  It  doesnt  seem  so 
aecMMkry  when  akiea  are  dcj^. 

nowiTcr.  our  experience  In  Korea  has  been 
an  ere  opener  not  to  take  chances  In  the 
future  with  national  aecurltv.  even  If  they 
iboaki  eeMt  at  the  calculated  risk  voriery. 
While  Ofipaalttan  has  been  very  vocal,  mili- 
tAry  training  has  loac  bad  the  backing  of  a 
larse  majority  of  tha  people.  A  Gallup  poll 
this  week  ahowa  78  peroant  favor  It.  If  we 
need  a  atrong  Army  and  continuation  of  ae- 
lectlre  eerrlce.  we  need  UMT. 

IFrcm  the  Pittsburgh  Poat -Gazette  1 
EWACT  A  UMT  Uw  Now 

CuJti  uaa  ought  to  enact  Immediately  a 
law  providing  lor  unlTcrsal  mlUi&ry  tru^niug 
a-   requested  by  the  admlnlatration. 

Our  Nation  Ic  engaged  in  a  Ufe-or-death 
#rfiaR  of  wertem  democracy  agnlnst  com- 
munism It  cannot  compete  on  anything 
wfco  equal  terms  without  an  adequate  re- 
serve of  trained  manpower  comparable  to 
that  In  Russia. 

The  only  way  to  provide  such  a  reserve  la 
to  nqulre  phyilcally  and  mentally  qualified 
ycuttM  bet-ween  the  ages  of  17  and  20  to  de- 
vote a  minimum  of  six  months  out  of  their 
Uvea  to  military  training 

OMtO  now.  opponents  of  DMT  have  argued 
that  we  have  entered  Into  an  age  of  push- 
button warfare  obvtatlnK  the  need  o.  great 
armtea.  Military  success,  tt  has  been  con- 
tended, would  depend  more  upon  scientific 
achievement  than  upon  mar.power. 

The  war  In  Korea  has  knocked  the  bot- 
tom rut  of  that  argument.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  no  matter  how  much  technical 
p.-ogiwu  to  made  In  tUU  atomic  age.  wars 
will  ttai  be  won  or  lost  on  the  ground. 
W  simply  must  have  forcea  sufflrlent  to 
take  and  hold  land.  Manpower  will  alwnys 
be  a  decUlve  factor,  as  it  Is  today  In  Korea. 

The  question  of  timing  Is  Important  In 
tL.9  admlnlstraticn'a  request  for  Immediate 
erT'ctment  of  UMT  law.  It  can  (?lve  rUe  to 
mucb  confufion  which  we  ahould  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  avoid. 

Defense  Secretary  Johnson  pointed  out  In 
fclj  letter  to  Conj^ress  that  we  are  now  en- 
(•g«>d  tn  a  ranid  expansion  of  military  forces 
•■  active  dutv  Obviously,  then,  we  could 
BOt  spare  at  this  time  enoueh  officers  and 
■wn  to  plan  and  launch  a  UMT  pro-am. 

■awe.  even  tbovgli  towkedtate  enactment 

'  of  UMT  Is  rerfuseted.  H  Is  speelfled  that  the 

program  would  not  be  Initiated  until  such 

time  M  the  Prealdeat  may  direct.    In  other 

words.  It  would  be  set  up  un  a  stand-by  basts. 

The  ttsntnc  then,  appears  to  allow  for  two 
eooaMerattotM.  First,  it  saems  to  be  an  ac- 
kBOwMpBMit  that  the  cImumm  of  wln- 
atef  approeal  of  a  UMT  pragrun  are  bet- 
ter now.  while  the  country  is  emotionally 
keyed  up  over  war  in  Korea,  than  they  may 
be  oaoe  this  pertloular  war  u  over.  Bven 
more  Important,  the  request  takes  Into  eon- 
lliM^>tlfill  the  possibility  that  war  In  Korea 
li  oaly  •  cttrtaln-raiaer  to  a  much  greater 
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The  best  way  to  avoid  that  tragedy  Is  to 
provide  now  for  an  integrated  and  balanced 
system  of  national  security  of  which  UMT 
Is  sn  essential  element. 

fprom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 

Koaza's  I  ■imrni     Nation   Nckd6  UMT 

Reports  of  the  enormous  hardships  and 
savagery  our  aoldiers  are  facing  as  the  Beds 
launch  another  offensive  tn  Korea  lend 
weight  to  the  adminlstrBtlons  request  for 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  intensive  mili- 
tary training  for  American  youth. 

Our  troops  In  Korea,  although  they  have 
hern  reinforced  recently,  are  still  outnuni- 
bered  by  the  hordes  of  North  Korean  Com- 
munists hurled  against  them.  They  are 
fiehtlng  In  murderous  heat  over  rugtred  ter- 
rain. They  are  slowly  getting  the  weapons 
whose  lack  was  a  big  factor  In  the  early 
retreat. 

But  It  Is  clear  from  iront-llne  accounts 
that  manv  of  the  men  thrown  Into  battle 
affslnst  the  Reds  were  not  adequately 
trained.  Many  had  no  combat  experience, 
which  was  to  be  expected  In  an  army  that 
fought  Its  last  campalBins  5  years  ago.  Many 
more  lacked  the  hardenimj  up  and  train- 
ing under  simulated  battle  conditions  which 
was  the  least  they— and  their  country— had 
a  right  to  expect. 

A  dispatch  from  Don  Whitehead.  Asso- 
ciated Press  war  correspondent,  in  the  In- 
quirer yesterday  emphaeiaea  that  the  value 
of  training  for  the  Korean  war  can  hardly 
be  e.\aggerated.  There  are  some  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  only  the  hard  way — not  to 
uuderesumate  the  enemy,  to  be  ready  for 
his  tactics  of  infiltration,  to  be  en  guard 
•gainst  refugees  who  turn  suddenly  with 
guns  blazing. 

There  are  other  basic  featurea  of  combat 
readiness  which  c;\n  be  learned  In  camp, 
however.  Whitehead  stresses  the  need  for 
physical  stamina .  lor  elementary  tactics  to 
avoid  exposure  to  enemy  fire,  and  for  pre- 
cautions against  being  Isolated,  which 
might  have  been  learned  before  the  soldiers 
went  to  Korea. 

It  Is  obvious  that  training  alone  cant 
apell  victory  In  battle.  But  it  U  equally  ob- 
vious that  untrained  men.  no  matter  how 
brave,  will  pav  for  their  lack  of  Uainlng  In 
battle  with  defeats  and  needless  loss  of  lives. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Defense  Department 
Is  to  make  sure  that  the  men  now  entering 
the  Armed  Forces  get  the  kind  of  training 
they  will  need  If  tbey  have  to  be  sent  up 
again£t  the  Reds  In  Korea.  It  la  encouraging 
that  the  Army  began  to  put  Its  men  througU 
rigorous  maneuvers  under  highly  reallalic 
combat  conditions  soon  after  the  Korean 
war  started. 

This  program  must  be  pressed  In  all  units 
which  may  be  called  upon  for  action  in  Korea 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  near  future. 

But  a  more  consistent,  long-range  program 
of  training  for  possible  future  emergencies 
must  be  launched  If  the  Nation  Is  to  avuid 
having  to  send  untrained  or  partly  trained 
men  into  battle  again.  For  it  U  increasingly 
evident  that  the  threat  of  Soviet  communism 
mav  continue  for  years  and  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  our  military  defenses  In 
readiness  as  long  as  that  threat  exists. 

Defenw  Secretary  Louts  Johnson's  request 
for  ImniedUte  passage  of  le^Ulatlon  granting 
sUnd-by  power  to  Institute  universal  mili- 
tary training  may  seem  belated.  It  clearly 
represenU  a  switch  from  the  administration's 
viewpoint  voiced  a  few  days  ago  that  this 
measure  should  not  be  pressed  at  this  time. 

Most  Americans,  however,  will  appreciate 
the  need  for  this  program  to  train  youths 
or  17  to  20  for  military  service.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sity from  the  staiirtpoint  of  manning  our 
armed  services,  and  It  could  be  of  vital  im- 
portance In  saving  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  by  teaching  them  whst  to  expect  If  they 
ahuuld  bav«  to  go  to  war. 


There  mav  be  reason-  why  UMT  could  not 
be  started  I'mmedlatrly.  First  call  on  train- 
ing facilities  and  experienced  ofBcers  must 
go  to   the   units   which   may   be    needed    in 

Korea 

But  the  Korenn  war  has  shown  us  seme 
of  the  cost  of  our  failure  to  train  American 
youth.  We  should  not  repeat  that  fallu-e. 
The  unlversftl-mllltary-tralnlng  program 
should  be  passed  by  Congress  and  put  Into 
operation  as  soon  aa  possible  as  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  protecting  both  our  country  and 
the  lives  of  our  young  men. 


The  Bif  Sleep 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'it 

HON.  HOi^^ER  E.  CAPLHART 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SErJATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>,  1950 

Mr  CAFEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con«^snt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editcrial 
entitled  "The  Big  Sleep,"  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  AoiiUit  15. 

1S53. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

REVIEW    AND   Outlook— The    E:o    Sleep 

We  have  gone  frrm  war  to  war  again  In 
the  space  of  5  years  because,  as  four  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Senate  Iore»ga 
Relailona  Committee  so  truthfully  state, 
two  acmlnistrntions — Roosevelt's  and  Tru- 
man's—slept  the  big  sleep.  Today  Is  sim- 
ply the  tomorrow  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam 

But  there  is  a  bitterer  and  mere  impor- 
tant truth.  That  la  that  the  people  them- 
selves were  luUed  by  a  magic  pciion  called 
••bipartltanUm."  The  Republics  them- 
selves seemed  drugged  by  It.  For  too  long 
a  time  there  was  no  one  to  cry  out  that 
the  sentry  slept. 

And  now,  once  more,  there  Is  talk  that 
we  should  drink  It  again.  Those  who  ven- 
ture to  criticize  the  past  or  present  conduct 
of  our  affairs,  as  these  Republicans  hava 
done,  are  accused  of  "playing  politics";  we 
fhculd  once  mere  swallow  the  questions  and 
the  critlsism.  keep  the  war  cut  of  politics 
and  be  bipartisan. 

N'  thing  could  be  more  dangerous.  And 
for  the  proof  of  It  we  need  lock  no  furih  r 
than  the  sorry  state  of  affairs  t'-day. 

Whut  m.-»de  Yalta  and  Potadam  poselb!;? 
Th«  y  stemmed  first  of  all  from  the  halluci- 
nation that  the  Communists  were  pleasant, 
peacelul  people  whose  only  desire  was  to 
join  the  fellowship  of  nations;  and.  secondly, 
from  the  notion  that  foreign  affairs  was  a 
field  forbidden  to  the  people,  thrt  what 
the  exp>erts  and  the  great  leaders  did  muit 
be  accepted  without  question  lest  we  de- 
stroy "unity." 

Both  were  blunders.  But  what  reason 
did  the  people  have  for  doubting  them  at 
the  time?  During  the  war  and  Its  after- 
math there  were  few  with  the  courage  to 
strike  at  the  iUualon  of  Communist  Russia 
or  to  question  the  wladom  of  the  great  lead- 
ers. And  the  few  who  did  speak  were  dis- 
credited and  swept  sway  with  the  easy 
slander  that  even  to  question  was  to  "play 
politics." 

A  man  ran  for  President  of  the  United 
States  In  the  middle  of  a  war  and  the  plans 
for  peace,  yet,  In  the  name  of  blpartlsanltm. 
he  would  debate  neither  the  war  nor  the 
peace.    The  war  won.  distinguished  and  capa- 


ble men  still  held  to  a  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  one  part  of  their  critical  facilities  for 
fear  of  the  fetish  of  ^^ipartlsanlsm 

The  overt  blunders,  it  is  true,  were  com- 
mitted by  Democrats.  But  where,  one  may 
ask.  were  the  Republicans?  The  Democrats 
were  at  least  carrying  out  their  function 
of  propxjslng  policy,  howevar  Ill-chosen  the 
ix>llcies.  The  Republicans,  as  the  minority 
representatives,  were  not  even  carrying  out 
their  one  and  only  function,  which  is  to  ex- 
amine, to  question,  to  criticize  and  upon  ac- 
caslon  to  oppose. 

All  these  things  the  Republicans  did  on 
domestic  matters.  But  en  foreign  affairs 
they  slept  the  sleep  of  blpartlsanism.  And 
then  one  day  we  awakened  to  find  that  the 
pleasant  opiate  was  a  mickey  Ann. 

Neither  the  men  in  Korea  nor  the  rest  of 
us  cen  now  escape  the  consequences  of  past 
blunders.  But  it  would  be  insanity  to  return 
to  the  drug  that  made  them  possible,  to 
recommit  our  destiny  Into  the  unques- 
tioned  hands  of  the  men  who  made  them. 

As  never  before  we  need,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  four  Senators,  "to  scrutinise  relentless- 
ly"— not  only  what  was  done  but  what  is 
done  and  what  Is  proposed  to  be  done.  Our 
greatest  hope  Is  that  the  four  awakened 
Senators  will  awaken  others  and  that  the 
pecple  will  not  again  swallow  this  thing 
called  blpartlsanism.  Else  from  the  next  big 
sleep  we  may  be  suddenly  aroused  by  ter- 
rors unlmaglned. 


Cheapest  Government  in  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MiCHIC.\.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rr.ATTVFS 
Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveiy  day  we 
in  the  United  States  hear  statements  in 
reference  lo  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
various  branches  of  government,  local. 
State,  and  Federal.  No  one  can  deny 
that  our  citizens  bear  a  heavy  burden,  yet 
comparative  figures  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  government  in  America  is  rela- 
tively low  in  comparison  with  the  burden 
of  other  people  throughout  the  world. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  part 
of  a  column  entitled  •Observatoriais" 
from  the  Cocpersville  Observer  of  August 
17,  1950.  The  publisher  of  tae  Observer. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Shears,  runs  an  excellent 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  and  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  publishinq;  such  im- 
portant facts  as  those  contained  in  the 
following: 

0B&ERVAT02ULS — CHEAPEST      GOVDINMENT      IN 
THE  V.  ORLD 

One  of  the  chief  gripes  of  the  American 
people  is  the  cost  of  government — and  In 
view  of  the  terrific  increase,  especially  during 
the  Tn^an  administration,  they  have  rea- 
son to  register  a  complaint  and  to  worry 
about  the  future. 

The  other  day  In  reading  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  United  Nations  World,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  UN.  there  app>eared  an  article 
BO  challeng'ng  that  we  are  using  some  of 
the  statistics  given,  in  order  that  we  may 
see  something  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

The  article  Is  entitled  "The  Cheapest  Gov- 
ernment In  the  World,"  and  was  written  by 
David  Cort.  Following  are  the  amounts  In 
Income  lajjes  paid  to  the  governmenla  by  a 


married    man    wih    two   children,    who   has 
an  Income  of  $5,000: 

Ir-rael $2.  795 

Finland 2.  075 

Norway i.  840 

Belgium .  1.660 

Denmark 1,  500 

Sweden 1,  500 

Netherlands 1,  460 

England 1,  450 

I'^.Conesia 1,  120 

Australia 1,  118 

Ireland... 1,  000 

India - _ -  920 

France _ 840 

Switzerland 650 

BrazU 600 

United    States 345 

South  Africa 317 

Hong  Kong 130 

Now,  after  you  have  read  this  far.  Is  there 
anyone  who  would  like  to  trade  places  with 
their  overseas  brethren' 

But — here  Is  the  question:  If  we  continue 
to  increase  the  cost  of  government,  and  are 
to  pay  for  the  armltig  and  protection  of  the 
democratic  world — a  task  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken— Just  what  Will  be  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  these  countries,  say.  5  or  10  years 
from  now? 


Overhauling  of  State  Department  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  21  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^,  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lanpe.  of  New  Augusta. 
Ind..  and  published  under  the  headline 
•Overhauling  of  Slate  Department 
Needed."  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  for 
August  13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Lftter  to  the   People — OvERHAt-LiNC   or 

State  Department  NEEDt:D 

(By  Mrs.  A    D.  Lange) 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lange.  of  Rural  Route 
No.  1,  New  Augusta,  Ind.,  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Pictorial  Publishers,  Inc.,  107  South 
Capitol  Avenue,  as  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  her  views  on  the  world  crisis.  Mrs.  Lange 
Is  not  actively  connected  with  any  political 
or  civic  group.) 

What  I  am  about  to  write  will  probably 
bring  me  criticism  and  unfavorable  publicity 
because,  once  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation 
are  committed,  the  patriot  is  supposed  to 
forget  personal  views  and  principles  and  get 
behind  the  administration  at  whatever  cost. 

In  defense  of  my  patriotism  most  of  you 
who  receive  this  know  that  my  husband  and 
my  lather  fought  in  World  War  I.  Even 
now.  at  age  80.  my  father  is  Arizona  director 
of  selective  service  and  adjutant  general  of 
the  National  Guard — also.  Incidentally,  a  life- 
lo.ng  Democrat.  My  son  was  a  fighter  pilot 
and  my  son-in-law  an  ensign  In  World  War 
II.  We  all  stand  ready  to  serve  again  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

My  son  and  son-in-law  are  Just  25.  so 
theirs  will  again  be  active  service— which 
brings  me  to  the  reason  for  this  letter. 


If  my  boys  have  to  give  up  promising  ca- 
reers and  again  go  to  war,  I  want  them  to 
have  the  benefit  of  support  from  leadership 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  and  outstanding 
ability. 

To  that  end  and  as  a  beginning  I  want  to 
see  a  general  overhauling  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

There  is  no  need  to  cite  examples  of  the 
present  Department  s  mistakes.  The  results 
of  these  men's  judgment — whether  deliber- 
ately traitorous  or  Just  plain  stupid— are 
clear  for  all  to  see.  We  came  out  of  the 
last  war  the  strongest  nation  on  earth.  To- 
day our  boys  are  dying  In  a  situation  strik- 
ingly like  Bataan.  We  have  little  more  than 
a  toehold  in  Asia.  Russia  is  calling  the 
plays. 

If  the  views  of  MacArthur  and  General 
Wedemeyer  had  prevailed.  Manchuria  wotild 
have  been  placed  under  a  UN  trusteeship, 
China  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  Korea 
would  not  now  be  under  attack.  Washing- 
ton was  warned  more  than  3  years  ago  that 
the  Reds  were  organizing  an  army  to  Invade 
South  Korea.  But  the  native  troops  we 
trained  there  were  not,  according  to  Gen. 
William  L  Roberts,  head  of  our  military 
mission  in  Korea,  allowed  any  offensive  wea- 
pons such  as  tanks — this  on  order  of  our 
State  Department. 

MacArthur  has  had  nothing  ro  do  with 
Korea  or  Its  defense  program  for  2  years. 
But  when  Truman  stiddeniy  reversed  the 
Acheson  Asiatic  policy  MacArthur  was  given 
only  a  few  hours  to  meet  an  attack  the  Reds 
had  been  preparing  for  3  years. 

Now  MacArthur  and  boys  like  my  sons  are 
heroically  tryine  to  salvage  a  situation  for 
which  cur  diplomats  and  politicians  are 
wholly  to  blame. 

There  is  no  less  pain  for  a  mother  who 
loses  her  son.  or  a  wife  her  husband  whether 
she  be  Republican  or  Democrat.  Should  not 
Republicans  and  Demtxrrats  all  insist  that 
the  Achesons,  Lattlmcres,  Jessups.  Services, 
et  al.,  be  routed  from  their  positions  of  Influ- 
ence? To  replace  them  there  are  Democrats 
and  Republicans  of  unimpeachable  honor 
and  ability  to  choose  from. 

When  our  President  asks  us  for  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  carry  this  conflict  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  he  should  show  his 
sincerity  of  purp>ose  by  acknowledging  and 
correcting  the  tragic  mistakes  of  his  admin- 
Lstratlon.  Immediate  action  on  his  part  is 
vital. 

There  are  others  In  high  places  who  share 
the  blame  for  the  agony  of  our  outnumbered 
and  poorly  equipjied  men  In  Korea,  but  let's 
take  first  things  first  and  start  with  the 
State  Department. 

While  our  t>oys  are  winning  battles  on  far 
off  battlefields,  the  American  way  of  life  may 
be  lost  In  Washington. 


Control   of   Floods   on   the   Connecticut 
River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF    CCN.NECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  EENTCN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
-^-^ppeiidix  of  the  Record  a  long-range 
plan  to  ease  and  control  f.ood  threats 
by  the  Connecticut  River  tiirough  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Connecticut 
River  VaUey,  covt-r;nc  a  ti^lil^'  vaiuabie 
section  of  New  Eiii^iand. 
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T>e  p'jm  Is  ouUined  In  a  Irtt^r  wiittrn 
^  Oaone  C.  Waldo,  chairman  ol  the 
ODnneetteut  SUt«  Park  and  Forest  Com- 
mlMioa.  and  srnt  to  the  Presidents 
Water  Reaourcea  Policy  Commission  at 
Spriiwficld.  Ma&& 

Mr.  George  Waldo  has  championed  the 
cause  of  conserTatlon  for  many  years. 
Indeed  he  has  been  a  pioneer  protector 
c!  bur  natural  retoiirees  aad  is  reoos- 
niaed  as  a  pubUe  serrant  dedicated  to 
pitB.:i  wUm  these  resources. 

Mr.  Waklo's  letter  kbbs  up  briefly  the 
IbDC-ranve  conserratlan  prosrmm  recom- 
aeDded  for  the  New  fiisland  aira  by 
the  United  States  Forestry  Service  and 
the  Umted  States  Soil  Conservation 
Servloe.  These  two  agencies  cooperated 
in  studying  the  flood  problems  caused  by 
the  CoMPecOcut  River.  Their  recom- 
■siMlstlmnn.  as  outlined  tn  Mr.  Waldo's 
tetter,  were  drawn  up  jointly 

I  feel  the  people  of  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
New  »»*f''«»^  States,  should  be  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  controlling  flood 
Uirests.  They  should  also  know  how 
threats  can  be  cnerk?d  or  com- 
elunmated.  If  the  rt^^o-  -  • 
made  ty  Mr.  Waldo  vere  :  J. 

there  would  be  no  ntred  to  fear  the 
damage  and  hardship  caiand  by  reciu-- 
ring  floods  of  the  Oonnpcllcat  River. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Waldo  and  the  two 
Qovemment  sgracies  involved  here  that 
New  England  should  pioceed  at  once 
mnih  a  refWTStatlcn  program  to  prevent 
further  fkxxl  damage  In  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rjtcoao.  as  follows; 

JtTt-T    2'.     l^-iO 

To  tht  Pazstt  KMT's  WATn  Rssoui.crs  PcricT 

Oolciokiom. 

SprinaHetd.  Masa. 

ODm.xvB>«:  A  etixlv  of  major  flood  rr<«ts 
OB  ttw  CoQD«etlcut  R'^er  ss  reeorded  nt 
Hartrord.  Comi.  over  «  period  of  nearly  three 
ssntwiw.  brtngi  to  ttglit  two  slarmlng  f  ac- 
feon.  Plrst.  Uiat  MMdi  major  floods  hnve 
greatly  Incrssaad  In  frequency  tn  strictly 
modem  Tim—.  8soond.  that  they  have  m<>.rir. 
•dly  UicreaMd  in  vtoleoee.  or  htfh  water 
level 

Between  1683  and  ISBS  the  river  averaged 
one  major  flood  every  12  year*. 

Between  1005  rnd  1940  a  major  flood  was 
Incurred  every  3  4  jeyn. 

For  the  first  300  yeara  of  the  rivers  re- 
corded history  the  major  flood  crcrt.8  exhib- 
ited a  axirprlslRg  unUcrmliy.  an  average  of 
36  feat  with  1  or  2  feet  pliu  or  mlnua.  Net 
until  November  1927  did  the  river  attain  a 
flood  stage  of  29  feet  at  H-rtrord  during  the 
present  century.  But  In  Miirch  1936  it  rose 
to  37  6  tMt  a  Mi  In  Septamber  IMS  to  35 
feet. 

It  ta  hardly  aaeeasary  to  point  out  that 
every  addad  foot  of  flood  stage  incraaaes  the 
poesibllltles  of  daoiage  In  geometrical  ratio. 

While  all  major  floods  are  due  to  special 
waataar  etrcumataaoea  such  as  sudden  thawa. 
or  haavy  r&lnfaiU.  or  both,  thare  U  nothing 
la  the  tscordi  of  the  period  ooverad  to  show 
that  there  hat  been  any  tnereaae  tn  the  aver- 
ac«  predpttadoo  duitac  that  time.  Both  of 
the  factors  msntlooed — the  incrsaalng  fre- 
quency of  floods  and  their  Increasing  mag- 
nitude— are  due  tn  the  same  basic  causes. 
nasMitV.  the  .tr toping  of  our  woodland  cover 
tB  tbe  dremege  area  "f  the  river,  thus  eltml- 
aatlBg  atueli  Lf  tbe  old  forest  floor  which 
once  acted  as  a  sporije  to  b' 'd  the  water 
auJ  feed  it  cut  slowly,  and  bMl  Uud  prac- 


tices resulttaf  In  erosion  and  gullying  and 
tliereby  Increaalng  the  rapidity  of  run-off. 

.Yom  theee  factors  alone  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  fkxid  problem  of  the  Conxiect- 
ic  't  Kiver  VaUey  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
erection  of  eaormoiisly  expensive  flood  con- 
trol dams.  So  long  as  present  conditions 
ax«  permitted  to  continue  such  dams  will 
rapidly  lo«e  their  capacity  by  being  silted 
up  wi:h  eroded  topaoU.  whUe  Increasing  flood 
CA-esu  will  cverwhelm  them.  In  any  case. 
such  dams  are  euormou&ly  expenalve  and 
utterly  wasteful  except  fcx  th"  one  purpoce 
of  hr/.dias  back  liiajor  fl.jod  crests.  They 
take  thousands  of  acres  of  proJuctlve  land 
ar.d  eveniuaily  must  be  dredged  at  enormoua 
cost  to  retain  any  effective  capacity.  Mean- 
time a  great  part  oX  the  major  dama^;e — 
the  erosion  of  our  valuable  topaoU — con- 
Vnues  unabated. 

The  only  intelligent  long-ranje  attack  on 
this  prcgram  would  therefore  cor.sist  of 
ns'sns  for  checking  floods  where  they  orlgl- 
!,  • .'.  by  holding  mere  of  tte  water  a-here 
It  fal'p  In  the  tint  place  and  by  checking 
•oil  erosion. 

To  this  end  I  submit  a  survey  of  the  entire 
drainage  area  of  the  Connecticut  River  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec  to  L::ng  Irland  Scu'id 
t-j-ether  with  a  plan  for  checking  flood?  and 
e-iin::;  .«^oll  ero?i  .n.  and  esk  t.'-.at  It  be  m?de 
a     .'.7t  I  f  the  records  of  your  cjr.:.Tilfsion. 

rurvey  wus  made  by  the  United  Spates 
t  ry  Service  and  the  United  Siates  Soil 

Conservation  Service  in  erx^peratlon.  Thece 
two  Federal  arenclfci  are  highly  res;jectecl  for 
their  scicntltic  and  objective  approach  to 
such  pToWeme.  Their  Connecticut  River 
survey  and  tentative  flood-control  plan — a 
document  of  150  pages — covers  all  factors 
in  crreat  detaU. 

The  two  nxa.'cr  el'-ment?  of  the  fl~cd-ccn- 
trol  plan  can 'be  stated  very  simply.  They 
consist  of  the  reforeetation  of  all  cut  over 
or  abandoned  land  In  the  drainage  .-»rea  of 
the  river,  where  reforesuitlon  Is  the  highest 
Ufe  to  «blch  the  land  raay  be  put  and  the 
practic*  of  mc.lern  soil -ccnservat ion  meas- 
tires  on  all  culUvr.ted  land  draining  into  the 
river  %a  ley. 

In  reaching  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  tht;se  moafures  the  two  services  did 
not  Indulge  in  any  gueiiwork.  They  sam- 
pled the  EoU  m  all  of  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Connecticut  River,  estimating  \r.& 
water-holding  capacity:  they  mea.sured  the 
e-tent  cf  the  exlrting  forest  floor  ai'.d  com- 
puted the  pf'eslble  Increase  both  In  Ita  area 
aad  w&ter-hoiding  capacity;  they  measured 
the  rapidity  of  runoJ.  the  e;.tent  of  soil 
erosion,  and  all  ether  fsctors  entering  Into 
the  problem.  They  envi^n^e  a  60-year  pro- 
gram In  which  erneion  will  be  stopped  almost 
Immediately  and  in  which  the  frequency 
and  lutenalty  of  floc^  will  decreeee  as  the 
furest  Is  restored.  The  plan  offers  a  perma- 
nent cure,  not  a  temporary  expedient. 

Furthermore,  it  offers  the  prospect  of  Im- 
mense eoonomic  benefit  to  the  whole  valley. 
For  example,  the  reduction  in  average 
annual  flood  damages  wuuld  amount  to  a 
saving  cf  11.518  000  a  year  The  reduction 
of  gullying,  protection  of  flsh  and  wildlife, 
and  stopping  of  bank  erosion  would  result 
in  a  savtng  of  61 ,760.000  annually. 

The  average  annual  cut  of  timber  on  re- 
forested lands,  both  public  and  private, 
would  bring  an  income  of  nearly  (12.000.000 
a  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
crops  because  of  better  soil  practices  and  a 
higher  water  table  resulting  in  more  lux- 
uriant crops,  would  amount  to  nearly  til  000.- 
000  a  year.  Tbcae  are  direct  and  measurable 
benefits  which  can  be  closely  estimated. 

In  addition  there  would  be  many  other 
beaefite.  difficult  to  estimate  la  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  because  of  the  great  enhance- 
ment vt  the  fish  and  game  reeouroee,  great 
Increase  In  recreational  poasiblllUes  and  pro- 
tection to  the  natural  t>eauty  of  the  whole 
region. 


I  might  add  that  the  measures  proposed 
have  the  efTect  not  only  of  cutf.ng  flood 
cresia  but  of  raising  low  water  level*,  In  the 
river  during  periods  of  drouglT..  This  sta- 
blllxatlon  of  water  flow  would  be  an  Immense 
advantage  of  all  power  projects,  public  and 
private,  on  the  train  stream  or  Its  trlbu- 
tarlrs 

Melting  snow  or  rain  water  held  back  at 
the  source  by  the  methods  mentioned,  sinks 
Into  the  water  table  and  replenlahes  It.  t»- 
comlng  a  eoarce  of  supply  for  our  springs 
and  brooks  between  rains  and  for  our  pri- 
vate wells  cr  city  water  systerr^s.  And  the 
methofls  of  control  suppeeted  for  Cinr.ec-l- 
eufs  mijor  river  are  equally  applicable  to 
minor  streanu.  and  mlrht  very  v-11  become 
a  pcttern  of  water  control  for  other  aflerted 
areas. 

Res^'ectfully  srbmltted. 

Gto^CE  C    Waido. 
Chairmen.  Connec^'cvt   State   Park 
and  For r St  Commission. 
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Appci^lioeat    of    Fraacis    S.    Murpl:y    to 
CcQBf  •ti:at  Aeroaaitki  Cotcmiiston 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   COMWECTTOOT 

rJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Monday.  Atiaust  21  (legislativ?  day  of 
Thur:.-iay.  July  23>.  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  cor.ent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RifcoRD  an  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.>  Po^t.  t:*'c,i  "Mr. 
Aviation  "  This  editorial  pay.s  h.j,h  and 
I  'rh-ce-erved  tribute  to  Pi-ancis  S. 
:  .  .  i  hy,  puoiisher  of  tiie  Hirlfcrd 
tConn.  •  Times.  Mr.  M'lrphy's  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  aviation  in 
the  State  of  CounccUcut  is  well  Icnown 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other, 
as  are  his  many  oiher  contnbu'jons  to 
public  aervice.  Too  often  we  hear  allega- 
tions that  the  tiixpayer  does  not  receive 
his  money  s  vvorlh.  As  the  article  points 
out,  we  taxpayers  have  received  more 
than  our  money  s  worth  from  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's public  service. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Uie  Record,  as  folio'As: 
lilB.  Aviation 

Connecticut  spends  a  deal  of  money  an- 
nually at  which  the  taxpayers  crrum^le  but 
the  State  also  gets  a  lar^e  amount  of  free 
service,  concerning  which  the  taxpayers  know 
very  lltUe.  What  the  same  set  vice  w:uia 
cost  the  Stale  If  compensated  at  strictly 
commercial  rates  we  cannot  say,  but  we  <:re 
■ure  that  the  total  sum  would  make  the 
finance  department  dlri-y. 

As  an  e.xample  we  ml'  ;it  consider  the  re- 
appointment by  Governor  Bowles  ^  f  Franc  ■ 
8  Murphy,  publi^er  of  the  Hartford  Tinaes. 
to  the  State  Aeronautics  ConunLslcn.  When 
It  comes  to  promoting  aviation  for  the  benefit 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  one-man 
whirlwind.  He  has  headed  the  aeronaut Ic;. 
oommlaalon  since  1046  and  far  from  profiting 
by  the  arrangement,  has  given  endlessly  of 
his  time,  and  has  spent  substantially  of  his 
own  luncls  in  promoting  the  cf  use. 

Prank  Murphy  was  responsible  to  a  lar^e 
detrree  for  the  deveU  pment  of  Bredley  Field 
near  Hartford  «nd  recently  gave  a  party 
tht  re,  at  which  General  Fleerh  /er  »:  »  the 
guest  of  honor,  to  oeiebrate  tbe  trea  ing  ot 


ground  for  the  new  headquarters  building. 
The  purpose  of  the  party  was  not  mere 
Jubilation  but  to  Impress  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  with  the  facilities  avail- 
able at  Bradley  Field  and  to  invite  the  maxi- 
mum i.'se  of  such  facilities. 

Eut  beln?  a  Hartford  man  doesn't  limit 
Commissioner  Murphy  in  his  peographlcal 
OVtiook.  He  Is  equally  lntere.sted  In  the  pro- 
■Kttlnn  of  the  mc.st  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation In  every  part  cf  Connecticut.  The 
commission  of  which  be  is  chairman — a  com- 
mission made  up  of  other  volunteer  citizens 
like  himself — hopes  to  keep  Connecticut  In 
the  forefront  of  aviation  not  only  l)ecause 
tl:e  State  needs  the  bes^  transportation  fa- 
cilities possible  but  because  Connecticut  in- 
ciustry  Is  a  large  factor  In  a\'latlon.  The 
Slate's  industrial  payrolls  benefit  correspond- 
ingly. 

For  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  nobody  has 
said,  "Thank  you.  Mr.  Murphy."  He  doesn't 
expect  to  he  thanked.  A  wise  person  In  pub- 
lic service  never  does. 


This  May  Be  E:.b-eme— But 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAM'  -       :': 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UMTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  21  >lcgislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
today  s  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
August  4.  1950,  edition  of  the  Granite 
Stat';  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
This  Mat  Be  Extreme— Etrr 

As  the  news  out  ol  Korea  continues  to  get 
worse,  it  Is  only  fair  that  we  stop  and  take 
stock  of  our  penlou.^  position.  We  have  been 
In  a  dominant  position  In  world  affairs  so 
long  that  it  will  take  some  time  for  us  to 
adjust  our  thinking. 

Since  traitors  sold  us  oui  on  the  know-how 
of  making  the  atomic  bonb  we  are  new  at 
Russia's  mercy  If  she  should  decide  to  attack. 
Probably  the  only  reason  she  does  not  use 
that  weapon  at  once.  Is  fear  of  airborne  re- 
taliation. On  the  other  hand,  she  may  be 
waiting  until  the  moment  she  has  a  stockpile 
of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  smuggling  of 
an  atomic  bomb  Into  each  one  of  our  defense 
Industry  centers  and  the  simultaneous  ex- 
ploding of  these  weapons.  With  our  wide 
open  coast  line  there  Is  no  reason  why  Soviet 
submarines  cannot  land  atomic  bombs. 
These  bombs  can  be  trucked  to  our  defense 
cities  and  triggered  off  at  a  given  day  and 
hour. 

We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets  as  to 
where  the  next  world  shaking  Incident  will 
break  out,  using  up  our  men,  machines, 
money  and  material. 

We  practically  handed  China  to  the  Reds. 
Now  they  have  so  much  manpower  that  they 
can  run  mass  Infantry  attacks  at  us  without 
bothering  to  count  the  cost.  A  few  hundred 
thousand  dead  Koreans  and  Chinamen  mean 
nothing  to  the  men  In  the  Kremlin.  A  few 
thousand  dead  American  youiiis  mean  every- 
thing to  us. 

So  here  we  are! 

Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  we 
have  been  disarming  while  our  enemies  have 
been  arming.  Everyone  knew  it  except  some 
men  In   the  administration.     Our  President 


cut  armament  costs.     When  armament  costa 
are   cut.   diBarmamei".t    takes   place. 

Tliere  is  no  use  ar.nilne  about  the  Army- 
Air  Force-Navy-Marine  Corps  now. 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  the  one  retraining 
influence  on  the  Russians  is  tlie  existence 
of  the  great  bombers  tnat  can  come  over  the 
roof  of  the  world  to  use  atomic  weapons  on 
their  cities. 

As  far  as  defense  of  our  outposts  Is  con- 
cerned our  Army  is  useless  unless  we  can 
carry  the  men  to  the  scene  of  action  quickly. 
They  must  have  the  best  of  equipment  and 
training. 

Today  we  cannot  carry  our  men  to  the 
point  of  combat  quickly  and  when  they  ar- 
rive they  do  net  have  the  arms  or  the  train- 
ing. 

Today  we  have  developed  a  civilization 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Here  in  New  Hampshire  we  let  our 
fuel  wocxl  sund  till  it  falls  and  rots, 
for  we  burn  oil.  Our  Tarms  are  going  back  to 
the  woods  again,  for  we  find  It  cheaper  to 
bring  food  from  the  Middle  West  and  South 
than  to  raise  it  oujse.ves. 

Tliere  Is  hardly*  a  family  In  the  State  so 
poor  but  that  It  owns  a  radio,  an  autcmobile, 
an  electric  wa.«hlnK  machine,  an  electric  re- 
frigerator, and  hopes  to  ccquire  a  television 
set  as  soon  as  stations  are  established.  The 
more  well-to-do  families  have  luxuries  in  pro- 
portion. 

This  Is  no  attack  on  creature  comforts. 
Easier  living  and  a  fuller  life  are  the  objec- 
tives toward  which  we  aU  work  in  one  way  or 
another. 

But  if  we  are  to  survive  we  must  begin 
to  cliauge  cur  habits  of  thought.  While  we 
may  continue  to  debate  around  gar.  gea  and 
co3.ee  shops  whether  the  new  Hudson  or  the 
new  Olds  has  the  better  automatic  trans- 
mission, we  should  also  begin  to  argue  as 
to  who  has  the  better  tank,  ourselves  or  the 
Russians.  The  question  as  to  what  Is  the 
matter  with  the  Red  Sox  Is  most  interesting, 
but  a  far  more  vital  question  Is  how  effective 
Is  our  national  radar  screen  and  if  it  Is  in 
operation?    And  11  not,  why  not? 

We  have  been  living  in  something  of  a 
fool's  paradise.  Too  often  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  has  been  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  afford  to  buy  a  second  or  third 
radio  set  for  our  home.  Now  we  must  face 
grim  reality.  If  we  do  not.  there  may  be  no 
more  radio  sets  of  any  kind,  and,  for  all  too 
many  cities,  no  homes  to  put  them  In,  and  no 
people  to  live  In  those  homes. 

Some  citizens,  tlttlng  in  the  lovely  quiet 
cf  our  August  New  Hampshire  countryside 
ir.ay  read  this  editorial  and  say  that  It  Is 
extreme  and  alarmist  In  tone.  Dut  Herman 
Goerlng  told  the  people  of  Germany,  with 
sound  reasoning,  that  enemy  bombs  would 
never  drop  on  their  homes.  In  1940  the  Jap- 
anese military  would  have  laughed  at  any 
man  who  prophesied  that  American  bombers 
could  and  would  tear  the  heart  out  of 
Tokyo  five  short  years  hence. 


Peace  or  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE£ENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Banner, 
Knightstown.  Ind..  for  August  18,  1950: 
Peace  oa  Wax? 

Many  pros  and  cons  are  being  heard  on 
the  Korean  situation,  and  whatever  anyone 


may  decide,  the  Internationa!  situation  at 
the  present  writing  looks  anything  but  rosy. 

For  a  Nation  that  has  suppose<^!y  been  in- 
doctrinated with  peaceful  thlnkinp,  the 
United  States  m  the  past  12  years  has 
changed  to  betn^  a  warrine  Nation — even  If 
It  is  tn  defense  of  Idea's  and  territory.  It 
even  now  appears  that  our  troops,  our  tanks, 
our  planes  will  be  exjjected  now.  and  in 
the  future,  to  police  the  entire  world  against 
communistic  aggression.  Not  a  pleasant 
thought,  is  It? 

Yet.  that  Is  exactly  the  role  the  United 
States   has   adopted   Internatloi'.ally 

The  shrewd,  chess-playmc  Russians  are 
not  to  be  underestima;ed  in  their  ability. 
Their  strategy  appears  to  be  that  cf  wearing 
us  down  by  degrees  until  we  are  incapable  of 
denying  them. 

If  the  United  States  Is  going  to  plunpe 
Into  the  thick  of  international  controversies, 
let's  get  prepared  and  in  a  hurry.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  pillce  power  of  the 
world,  we  must  expect  trouble  from  now  on. 
and  the  onlv  thing  which  can  preserve  this 
Nation  Is  preparedness — whether  we  like  it 
or  not. 

Frankly,  the  United  States  was  sold  down 
the  river  when  our  leaders  naively  placed 
reliance  In  Russia  and  cooperated  with  that 
nation  by  sending  her  tanks,  planes,  food, 
ammunition,  etc..  during  the  laii-t  war  and 
then  conceding  her  every  wish  at  the  confer- 
ence table 

Now  our  Innocent  blunders  are  going  to 
provide  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

In  Washington  today,  our  lack  of  leader- 
ship, v.hlch  the  American  people  chose  In 
19-18,  may  be  our  downfall.  An  er.ample 
Is  the  way  the  President  is  playing  politics 
and  locking  toward  the  November  elections 
while  our  soldiers  are  dying  In  a  merciless 
carr.paicn  In  Korea  At  a  time  when  we  need 
administrative  and  organizing  ability,  along 
vk-ith  diplomacy,  were  sadly  lacking. 

The  only  thing  we  ct;n  do,  however,  is 
give  our  very  best  In  the  war  effort  and  the 
defense  preparations,  and  even  though  our 
present  leadership  Is  weak.  Americas  pres- 
ervation demands  the  united  efforts  of  every- 
one toward  the  common  goal  of  liberty. 


ConihTicHon  of  School  Facilities  in  Area* 
Affected  by  Federal  Activitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

CF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6E.vrATI\'ES 
Mo7zday,  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  EREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  a  fc-w  reason.s  why  Senate 
bill  2317,  a  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilitie.s  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant at  this  time  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  body. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dayton  is 
one  of  nine  districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  which  Federal  activities  have  ca-jsed 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  school  pop- 
ulation. This  increase  is  over  and  above 
the  power  of  the  real-estate  tax  dupli- 
cate to  carry. 

The  increase  in  school  population 
without  an  accompanyin;,  increase  in 
the  size  cf  the  real-e.?-.ate  tax  duplicate 
has  resulted:  First  from  loss  cf  taxable 
land  because  of  Gc-vorr.m?nt  acquisition; 
second,  presence  o:  tax-exempt  Federal 
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mnd.  third,  an  influx  of  new 
popttlattcm. 

Sach  a  condition  Is  presrnt  In  the  Mad 
River  Township  school  district,  w  hich  Is 
adjacent  to  the  etaX  boaadAry  of  the  city 
of  Dayton.  On  the  other  side.  Mad  River 
Township  is  bounded  by  the  Wright-Pat- 
tenon  Air  Force  Base.  Its  area  is  11.7 
square  m;lcs.  Its  population  in  1939  w  as 
less  than  4.CO0.  Today  Mad  River  Town- 
ship has  a  population  of  roughly  20,CC0. 

This  has  resulted  m  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  school  population.  This 
Inereftse  is  so  tremendous  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  revenues,  and  as  a  result 
the  school  system  thrre  is  in  a  distressed 
and  critical  condition. 

I  wou'-d  like  to  cite  one  example. 
Harshman  and  Overlook  Homes  projects 
oC  1.049  livin?  units  have  added  l.cno 
^Udren  of  school  age  to  tlie  townsiiip 
school  system. 

The  school  census  has  increased  from 
836  in  1933  to  2.930  at  tiie  bct;innini?  of 
the  last  school  t?mi.  The  tax  dupli- 
cate has  also  increased,  but  at  not  such 
a  rapid  pace — $2,610,240  in  1933  to  only 
M.215.5f8  at  the  opening  of  the  1949-53 
school  term. 

Brou3ht  down  to  simple  terms,  this 
means  that  the  taxable  wealth  per  pup'.l 
has  been  reduced  from  $3,122  to  $1,830. 
In  other  words,  the  enrollment  has 
increased  222  per  cent,  the  taxable 
wealth  to  support  schools  36  percent. 

The  increa.:e  in  school  population  had 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  clas.srooms  and 
OthO*  facilities.  This  has  become  so 
scute  that  it  has  b?come  necessary  to 
limit  s<«ne  1600  elementary  pupils  to 
half-day  sessions  and  to  •farm*"  out  to 
Otter  districts  nearly  500  high-school 
studwtta. 

In  Mad  River  Township  alone  two 
etenentary-school  umts  and  a  complete 
high-school  unit  are  needed,  but  the  dis- 
trict is  bonded  almost  to  the  legal  lunit 
set  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  Through  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  Federal  activi- 
tias.  ta.xable  v.ealth  of  $1,111,230  has 
teen  lost  to  the  district. 

To  add  to  this  present  condition,  with- 
in the  same  district  some  1.000  Wherry 
hou.<:ing  units  are  to  be  constructed 
withm  the  next  year.  This  will  increase 
the  school  enrollment  by  another  803 
students,  according  to  the  best  estimates. 

Congress  must  give  some  aid  and 
remt^y  to  school  districts  such  as  Mad 
River  Township.  This  can  be  done 
throuth  S.  2317. 


GC?  OppartQcity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

KON.  SHLES  BRIDGES 

or  NE^*r  UAMPSHiax 

Bl  TBI  aSllATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Mondaw.  August  21  'legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20^.  1950 

Mr,  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
Xht  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
*r  en  August  4.  1950,  eriutled  'GOP 
:iua.;y.' 
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There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOP   OPPOITtTNITT 

The  Truman  administration's  Inconsisten- 
cies and  crimes  of  omission  and  commission 
In  f«r-ea.stern  policy  have  been  under  un- 
ceasing Republican  attack  In  Congreas  since 
Korean  Red  troops  crossed  the  line  in  late 
June. 

Representative  Lawrence  H.  Smith,  of  Wis- 
consin, member  of  the  Foreign  AHalfs  Com- 
mittoe.  has  laid  before  his  colleagues  a  de- 
tailed report  on  testimony  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  General  Marshall,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. It  reveals  that  the  military  men  and 
the  admlnl.-trHtlon  were  In  agreement  that 
our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Korea 
and  that  we  should  not  Intervene  if  the 
southern  republic  were  Invaded. 

We  quote  from  the  record. 

'Mr.  Juoo  If  North  Korea  and  Mmchurla 
shovM  be  talcen  over  and  organized  by  the 
CDmmunista.  do  you  think  otur  position'  In 
Korea  would  long  be  tenable? 

•Secretary  Makshaix.  I  think  It  would  not 
be  tenable." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  RiCTiArns.  I  Just  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. Is  It  your  position  that  It  would  not  be 
wlbe  to  keep  troops  In  Korea? 

"General  Timbcbman.  Yes.  sir;  It  would  not 
be  wise. 

"Admiral  WooutiDCi.  I  concur. 

"General  Hamii.ton.  I  concur  fully,  and 
that  has  been  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Sta3.  It  has  been  unanimous.  There  has 
been  no  difference  so  far  as  I  know." 

On  the  same  day  that  Representative 
Smith  was  making  this  testimony  available 
In  the  House.  Styles  BniDcts  was  reviewing 
far-eastern  policy  by  means  of  other  mate- 
rials m  the  Senate.  He  began  with  the  State 
Dejjartmenfs  Chln.i  white  paper,  which  he 
called  a  product  of  the  thinking  of  Philip  C. 
Jc3£up — our  American  Ambassador  at  Large — 
whose  personal  prejudices  and  those  of  his 
associates  against  the  Republic  of  China  are 
too  well  known  to  require  further  comment." 
He  went  on  to  remind  his  colleagues  that 
.■'essup's  last  trip  to  south  Asia  was  delayed 
while  he  to&tified  for  Alger  Hiss. 

Then  Senator  BnincES  traced  some  of  the 
steps  by  which  Formosa  and  Korea  were 
written  off  by  the  Truman  administration  as 
part  of  a  policy  which  fed  all  of  China  to  the 
Russian  txar. 

On  January  5  President  Truman  gave  im- 
petus to  the  policy  by  releasing  a  State  De- 
pai-toient  bulletin  which  said:  "The  United 
States  Government  will  not  pursue  a  course 
which  will  lead  to  Involvement  In  the  civil 
con^-ct  In  China.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  Government  will  not  provide  military 
aid    -r  advice  to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 

Secretary  Acheson  followed  up  1  week 
later  by  warnlug  against  "foolish  adven- 
tures"  In  the  F»r  Sast,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  Korea  was  not  Included  In  Amcrl- 
c:  ~i  defense  plans,  an  act  whicli  has  been  se- 
verely crlt:cu:ed  as  constituting  an  invitation 
to  Red  Koreans  to  take  over. 

Over  in  the  House  again.  Representative 
VoiTS,  of  Ohio,  was  pointing  out  that  Korea 
was  peculiarly  the  child  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  China  by  virtue  of  the  Cairo  and 
Potsdam  agreements.  He  reminded  his  col- 
leagues that  up  to  June  30,  I{)-;9,  the  Ameri- 
can Army  provided  Korea's  de'ense  and 
American  funds  bolstered  lis  economy. 

VoKTS  went  on  to  show  that  Owen  LattU 
more  strongly  advised  the  disastrous  course 
we  have  followed  since  June  30  of  last  year. 
VoiTS  quotes  Lattlmore  as  recommending: 
"I'hB  thing  to  do.  therefore,  la  to  let  8outh 
Korea  fall,  but  not  let  It  look  aa  though  we 
pusheJ  11  '  And  In  a  memorandum  to  Jes- 
aup.   accorduig    to   Voars,   L>attixnore   Mid: 


"South  Korea  U  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  The  United  States  should 
(tlsembarraas  tUelf  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
iu  enUnsjlemenU  In  South  Korea." 

The  administration,  we  see.  withdrew  mili- 
tary aid  from  Korea  and  excluded  it  from  our 
defense  zone.  Then,  when  the  invasion  ao 
often  discussed  and  long  expected  came  to 
pass,  it  turned  around  and  Intervened.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  by  adopting  one  policy 
and  following  another,  we  have  falien  into 
unnecessary  perils  and  military  dlfBcultles. 

The  tra:',lc  events  of  the  last  5  years  cet 
forth  clearly  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Repuollcan  Party.  While  giving  un- 
stinted sup{)ort  to  war  mobilization,  which 
the  Republicans  are  doing,  they  must  formu- 
late a  complete  and  specific  program  for 
American  participation  in  world  aCilra. 

Let  them  state  what  we  will  do  when  we 
have  driven  the  Invaders  back  to  the  thlrty- 
eiuhth  parallel.  Let  them  state  what  cur 
policies  should  be  elsewhere.  So  far.  unlor- 
tunately.  they  have  been  more  critical  than 
constructive. 

But  if  they  will  come  forth  with  a  com- 
plete and  sensible  foreign  program,  they  will 
capture  national  confidence,  and  help  save 
the  Nation  from  bungling  tragedy. 


Cicar  and  Present  Danger 


SIGN  or  REMARKS 

Of 

KON.  KARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WLST  m.:ginl\ 
IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VTIS 

Afonday,  AugiLst  21,  1950 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re.narks  in  the  Ric- 
ono.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  Advocate  lor 
Au«Uot  17,  1950: 

Clem  and  Pmzs>ztrr  DAifcxa 

This  newspaper  has  contended  for  some 
time  that  we  ou^^ht  to  Ije  careful  In  our  se*! 
to  suppress  the  insidious  evil  of  communism, 
lest  In  being  overzealoiu  we  suppress  some 
of  the  basic  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
constlti  tlon.  It  was  for  that  reason  we  op- 
posed the  shameful  acts  of  Senator 
McCastht.  of  Wisconsin,  in  conducting  a 
witch  hunt  on  Capitol  Hill  with  uiier  de- 
fiance of  the  rules  of  fair  trial  and  fair  play. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  alwa>s 
been  healtant  to  endorse  any  type  of  legis- 
lation which  Infrlni'.es  on  our  civil  liberties. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  grave  question 
of  deciding  whether  legislation  designed  to 
curb  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  com- 
munism constitutes  an  encroachment  on  tiie 
constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  first  amendment  cf  th-  Federal  Con- 
stitution prohibits  Congress  from  making 
any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  specdl. 
The  Supren-.e  Court  has  held  time  and  time 
a;aln  that  the  fourteei.'.h  amendment  is  a 
similar  prohibition  against  the  respective 
Stales.  Superficially,  U  would  therefore  ap- 
pear that  any  Federal  or  Bute  legislation 
designed  to  limit  and  curb  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  cummunlf-tn  would  b3  In  i  irect 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  prohibition, 
and  there/ore  Invalid.  Such  an  Interpreta- 
tion would  mean  that  the  only  way  Congreta 
or  the  States  could  cuTvaU  communistic  ac- 
tivity, short  of  overt  and  treasonable  con- 
duct, would  be  by  repeal  of  the  first  and 
fourteenth  amendmenU.  But.  fortunately, 
court  Interpretation  has  not  been  so  Uteral. 

The  lata  JUAtlce  Holmes  has  said  that 
when  there  Is  a  clear  ma^  present  <l»DfW 
of  a  suiMtanti\e  dangw  wlUeti  Congrea 
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a  right  to  prevent,  then  Congress  may  pass 
le«lslatlon  which,  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  clear  and  present  danger,  would  other- 
wise be  Invalid.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munists cannot  hide  behind  the  constiiu- 
tlonal  guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  con- 
tained in  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, and  In  so  doing  seek  to  overthrow  the 
Government  which  Congress  has  a  clear  right 
to  preserve  by  such  legislation  as  may  t)e 
necessary  The  freedom  of  speech  guaranty 
cannot  and  should  not  be  prostituted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  the 
basic  freedom  it  guarantees. 

There  is  certainly  ample  Justification  for 
the  sUteraeut  that  international  communism 
constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger,  and 
that  therefore  its  disciples  are  not  protected 
by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution  In 
the  espousal  of  their  cause.  Inasmuch  as 
the  legal  power  to  suppress  the  doctrine  is 
present  by  virtue  of  lU  exclusion  from  the 
constitutlonai  guaranty,  the  only  question 
ramalnlng  is  the  question  of  the  practical 
or  political  expediency  of  doing  so.  In  other 
words,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the  Con- 
gress can  legislate  against  further  Commu- 
nist missionary  work,  but  whether  Congress 
should  legislate  in  such  a  manner. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should 
•o  legislate.  We  are  brought  to  this  opinion 
by  the  realization  that  we  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  the  death  wUh  a  dant'erous  and 
sinister  force  that  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
realize  Its  objective.  To  allow  such  a  force 
freedom  of  action  In  our  society  would  seem 
to  us  comparable  to  arming  the  enemy  we 
seek  to  destroy.  We  therefore  advocate  legis- 
lation designed  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
I  arty,  to  deny  the  right  of  free  assembly 
to  those  groups  who  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose, direct  or  Indirect,  of  advcc.itlng  the 
overthrow  of  this  Oovernmen*  and  to  deny 
»11  constitutional  guaranties,  except  that  of 
a  fair  trial,  to  all  those  who  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  by  force. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  such  a  course  will 
Involve  serious  encroachments  on  the  basic 
civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
but  in  our  opinion  trea.sonable  utterances 
are  part  of  treasonable  acts,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  constitutlonai  cloak. 


Doctors  and  Dentists  for  the 
Armed  Forces 


more,   only   43  of   them  even    took   Reserve 
commissions,  according  to  the  UP  story. 

It  was  the  trtxpayers'  money  that  educated 
these  men.  They  were  given  everything  free. 
room,  board,  tuition — and  were  even  paid. 
It  seems  to  us  they  owe  their  Government 
something. 

But  are  they  respnndlne  to  the  urgent  pleas 
for  their  services  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force?     Apparently  not. 

Und^  existing  laws,  only  those  43  out  of 
the  4.500  can  be  called  to  active  duly.  The 
others  can  continue  their  practices  in  private 
life,  while  hard-working  doctors  and  dentists, 
irany  of  whom  made  sacrifices  to  educate 
themselves,  are  being  called  back. 

What  to  us  would  be  a  popular  action, 
would  lie  for  Congress  to  pass  a  special  law, 
requiring  that  all  doctors,  dentists,  and  vet- 
erinarians who  were  educated  under  the 
Army  specialized  training  program  be  put 
Into  service  first,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Reserve  or  not. 

It's  the  onlv  fair  thin-  to  do. 
It  wa-s  back  "in  Octot)er  of  1945  that  we.  and 
several  thousand  others,  were  back  on  Clark 
Field  in  the  Philippines  sweatine  out  our 
return  home.  The  war  was  over,  but  trans- 
portation was  scarce. 

One  of  those  anxiously  waiting  to  get  home 
ras  a  dentist  friend  of  ours  from  Syracuse. 
N  Y.  Doc  had  teen  overseas  almost  4 
years.  He  had  followed  the  long,  torturous 
route  from  the  Solomons,  up  New  Guinea, 
through  Morotal  to  Luzon.  He  had  had  a 
real  tour  of  duty. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife, 
but  tiofore  he  was  halfway  throuch  it,  he 
slammed  It  on  the  floor  and  started  swearing 
in  true  FOldler  fashion. 
"What's  the  trouble.  Doc?"  we  asked. 
"Here  I  am  over  here  in  these  sc-and-so 
islands  for  almost  4  years,  '  he  muttered. 
■  I  gave  up  a  gocx*.  practice  back  home  to  help 
my  country.  And  what  do  1  get  for  itv 
The  Army  picks  out  a  neighbor  of  mine,  sends 
him  to  dental  school  and  educates  him  free. 
The  war  Is  over  just  about  the  time  he 
graduates.  And  now  he  has  opened  up  an 
office  and  Is  practicing  in  the  same  block 
where  mv  office  Is. ' 

And  ctiances  are.  If  the  law  isn  t  changed. 
Doc  will  be  called  back  Into  service  before  his 
charity-educated  competitor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

KON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WEST  vikc;nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaiter.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ii.  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  from 
theMineral  Daily  News-Tribune,  Keyser. 
W,  Va..  for  Augtist  16.  1950: 

Since  Congressman  Hailet  Stagcess  reads 
this  department,  we'll  use  the  Colyum  to  air 
our  views  on  a  sore  spot  with  us.  rather  than 
write  him  a  personal  letter. 

As  each  day  goes  by  wete  getting  more  and 
more  burned  up  at  the  way  all  those  doctors 
and  dentisU  who  were  educated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  World  War  U  are  avoiding 
mUitary  service  now.  According  to  a  recent 
United  Press  dispatch,  there  were  4,500  men 
who  were  picked  out  by  the  armed  services 
during  the  last  war  and  educated  into  doc- 
tors,   dentists,    and   veterinarians. 

Many  of  these  men  never  served  a  day  after 
graduatien  The  war  was  over  and  they 
went    rlfcht    Into    private    practice.     What  s 


Busine$$-a$-U$ual  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF    -<OaTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  BURDTCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exicnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Joseph  Alsop  from  today's  Washington 
Post: 

With  United  Statils  Forces  in  Korea.— 
Our  thin  lines  here  In  Korea  are  held  by  in- 
creasingly exhausted  troops,  whose  customary 
rest  Is  a  few  moments  of  troubled  sleep  in  a 
ditch  or  foxhole. 

When  these  men  attack,  their  first  task 
Is  to  scale  precipitous  mountain  heights  In 
blazing  heat  ur.Jer  enemy  fire.  And  when 
they  are  attacked,  which  is  more  usual,  it 
Is  by  a  seemlnglv  omnipresent  enemy  skilled 
in  mountain  fiehtlne.  fatalistically  tenacious 
and  vastly  more  numerous. 

Add  to' that  the  want  of  reserves,  which 
makes  It  necessary  t.o  keep  even  the  worst- 
mauled  divisions  in  the  line  Indeftnr.ely, 
with  almost  no  relief.     It  may  iheu  be  un- 


derstood why  this  Korean  fighting  Is  as 
cruel  and  disheartening  as  any  that  Amer- 
ican troops  have  known,  despite  our  improv- 
ing ground-fire  power  and  complete  air 
supremacy.  And  It  Is  then  also  imderstand- 
able  whv  anyone  who  has  t>een  with  these 
Americans  at  the  front,  grows  bitterly  In- 
ditrnant  at  the  all  too  visible  signs  of  busi- 
ness-as-u.stial   In   the  rear  areas 

These  unpleaslnp  hints  of  continuing  com- 
placencv  and  polltlcal-mindedness  take  two 
well-refined  forms.  First,  things  are  not 
being  done  that  obviously  ought  to  be  done — 
almost  allour  huee  trans-Paclflc  a:r  trans- 
port and  ocean  cargo  capacity  Is  still  given 
over  to  profitable  commerce  and  a  luxurious 
tourist  trade  while  reinforcemenus  and  sup- 
plies are  long  and  breathlessly  awaited  In 
Korea. 

Second,  and  almost  worse,  the  real  gravity 
of  the  situation  here  In  Kc^ea  is  still  being 
elaborately  concealed  from  our  people  at 
hom.e — the  dreadful  toll  of  the  firhtlng  Is 
being  hidden,  for  example,  by  greatly  delay- 
ing announcement  of  totals  of  known  dead, 
missing,  and  wounded. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  two  previous  re-crts 
in  this  space,  the  hard  fighting  on  the  Chin- 
Ju  approaches,  the  first  American  offensive 
action  In  Korea,  has  been  dchcribed  at  some 
length.  While  weH  conducted  as  an  exer- 
cise. It  must  now  tie  added  that  in  the  out- 
come this  tough  and  piunful  American  eSort 
seems  to  have  served  no  visible  military 
purpose  whatever. 

At.  heavy  cost,  our  men  fought  their  way 
forward  They  had  hardly  reached  their 
objective  on  the  heiehts  at>ove  Chinju  when 
they  were  recalled  again  and  with  bitter  an- 
ger retraced  their  steps  to  the  same  posi- 
tions where  they  had  jum;>ed  off. 

When  all  the  facts  are  known,  this  maneu- 
ver will  seem  an  Imitaiion  of  the  "good  old 
Duke  of  York  who  had  10,000  men,  who 
marched  them  up  the  lilll  aiid  marched  them 
down  aeam  "  In  other  circumstances,  we 
mleht  have  afTorded  a  sally  to  probe  the 
enemy's  reaction,  even  at  considerable  cost. 
But  in  this  case  the  potential  reserves  that 
were  so  desper[.tely  needed  to  bolster  cur 
thin  line  were  gravely  impaired  in  value. 
Little  was  added  to  the  security  of  our  main 
Korean  hartor.  Pusan  (although  this  ex- 
cuse will  also  be  offered  i ,  since  our  actual 
defensive  position  is  now  a'.m.ost  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  before  Meanwhlie  we  lost 
the  Immediately  valuable  Pohang  airstrip 
at  the  other  end  of  tne  beachhead. 

And  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  one  of  the 
hichest  poss.ble  authorities  has  frankly  ad- 
muted  th;u  the  real  motive  ol  the  fighting 
on  the  Chinju  approaches  was  that  we  need- 
ed a  victory. 

In  brief,  in  the  area  Involved,  the  North 
Koreans  had  onlv  their  somewhat  under- 
strength  Sixth  Division,  with  limited  ar- 
tillery, almost  no  armor  and  no  air  support 
at  all.  In  contrast,  besides  many  tanks  and 
powerful  air  support,  it  has  already  been 
published  that  wc  had  in  this  fighting  the 
First  Marine  Brigade  and  the  Fifth,  T^.irty- 
fif;h,  and  Twenty-fourth  Regiment.'!  Com- 
bat Teams,  with  all  their  many  attached 
units. 

We  en  loved,  therefore,  a  manpower  supe- 
rioritv  of  at  least  l'-,  to  1:  a  superiority  in 
tank  and  artillery  firepower  of  at  least  4 
and  perhaps  5  to  1;  an  estimable  advantage 
In  a  strong,  wholly  unopposed  eir  e.ort.  ai.d 
an  incomputable  superiority  in  transport  and 
supply.  In  interpreting  these  facts,  special 
allowances  must  be  made  for  certain  special 
circumstances,  such  as  the  absolute  green- 
ne.ss  of  some  of  the  key  American  outfits  In- 
volved. Yet  what  still  stands  cut  is  the 
great  weight  we  had  to  muster  in  order  to 
overwhelm  one  division  oi  the  enemy. 

With  15  divisions  now  in  tne  neid.  the 
North  Koreans  are  more  likely  to  t?.ke  heart 
thi»n  lose   heart   from   their   Chinju   defeat. 
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Of  count,  we  m»y  reasonably  expect  that 
our  cooimulng  air  effort  will  erentually  dry 
up  Uie  lupply  ol  all  the  North  Korean  forcea. 
gradiuilly  starring  them  of  ammunition  and 
other  DMMStUM.  Ot  coutm.  thla  attrition  of 
Nortii  KoTMB  atrtncth  wUl  ultimately  maka 
tlM  f  obtam  bar*  much  more  manageable. 

But  tlM  facta  attll  remam:  this  is  a  very 
big  job.  Wa  have  not  enough  strength  here, 
t  en  no*,  t  .  be  «ure  of  •▼okUng  a  fearful 
cataatropbe  In  the  rather  near  future.  B.en 
after  we  have  paaaed  the  crisis,  we  are  going 
to  need  vastly  more  strength  to  get  this  Job 
doXM  to  a  re*aoiiable  time.  And  It  is  down- 
rlfht  tr«MOiutbto  to  try  to  do  the  Job  on  the 
■  of  Luilri—  as  umial  poUtUs-as-usual. 
tha  uaual  doaea  of  poisoned  sootlung 
I  for  the  American  people. 


A  Uoiteii  States  Peace  Academy 


RENIARKS 

or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

cr  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr  BATTLE.  Mr  Speaker,  when  we 
have  won  this  war  we  must  not  stop  be- 
lore  wp  have  won  the  peace.  Since 
we  are  In  this  crisis  we  mu^t  make  an  all- 
out  eCfoit  to  back  our  boys  on  the 
fighting  front  to  bnns  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  but  we  must  also 
begin  to  make  plans  for  winning  the 
peace.  The  loss  of  lives  in  Korea  today 
demonstrates  ver>-  clearly  the  importance 
of  our  foreign  jwlicy  and  the  nece.s.sity 
of  taking  steps  to  make  it  as  strong  as 
possible  for  the  future.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  iruix)rtance  of  our  foreign 
poLcy  It  largely  determines  whether 
or  not  we  will  have  war,  and  how  much 
In  taxes  we  will  have  to  pay  It  .sets  limi- 
tations on  our  peaceful  developmi^nls  and 
enjoyment  of  our  culture  In  this  atomic 
age,  our  foreign  rtlations  determine 
Wliether  or  not  we  will  continue  to  exist 
as  a  free  nation  or  whether  we  will 
exist  at  all. 

Annually  It  Is  necessary  to  SF>end  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  our  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding the  operation  of  two  grerit 
academies,  naval  and  military,  in  prep- 
aration for  war.  It  is  high  time  we  spent 
a  few  pennies,  relatively  speaking,  toward 
the  prevention  of  these  wars.  I  uikp  the 
Congress  to  establi^  a  United  States 
PMce  Academy,  to  train  some  of  our 
best  young  m^n  and  women  from  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  from  all  wallcs  of 
life,  in  national  and  international  rela- 
tions. We  should  give  ihem  on-the-job 
training  here  in  Washington.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  peace  academy  would  form 
an  available  pool  of  well-trained  Amer- 
icans, for  ser\'ice  abroad  or  in  our  Gov- 
ernment at  home.  The  graduates  who 
did  not  go  into  this  work  would  become 
leaders  In  their  own  communities  which 
would  bring  about  better  understanding 
and  broader  perticipauon  in  these  im- 
portant matters.  Much  has  been  done  to 
broaden  the  field  from  which  our  foreign 
aenrlce  personnel  is  drawn.  However,  it 
is  still  not  broad  enough,  because  the 
training  necessary  for  this  type  of  work 
is  not  available  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  and  to  many  outstanding  young 


people  with  potential  crroatne-Si,.  Select- 
ing the  best  personnel  available  through- 
out the  United  States  and  giving  them 
the  best  possible  on-the-job  training  in 
Washington  for  work  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional and  international  relations  will 
constitute  a  positive  investment  for 
peace. 

For  too  long  a  time  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel  has  been  more  or  less  restricted 
to  those  w  ho  could  afford  the  higher  edu- 
cation obtained  from  expensive  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  result 
has  been  that  as  late  as  1949  over  one- 
half  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers  came 
from  six  wealthy  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia— 681  out  of  1.319.  This  is 
not  a  wise  or  a  healthy  procedure.  I 
think  otir  foreign  aflairs  would  be  on 
firmer  ground  if  we  could  bring  into  our 
Foreign  Service  more  diverse  points  of 
view,  from  varying  backgrounds  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  our  great  country. 
My  bill  would  accomplish  this  by  al- 
lowini,'  entrance  into  this  graduate  acad- 
emy to  be  won  on  a  competitive  basis, 
with  at  least  four  persons  coming  from 
each  State. 

The  Peace  Academy  would  instruct 
and  train  our  young  persons  on  a 
graduate  level  in  international  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  in  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  affairs  of 
the  world.  All  of  the  talent  of  those  in 
Government  in  Washington  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  dean  of  the  academy. 
All  of  the  Government  departments,  in- 
cluding the  legislative  and  the  judicial, 
would  be  close  at  hand  for  the  students 
to  study  in  operation.  This  graduate 
school  would  fill  the  present  gap  between 
our  colleges  and  the  demands  of  a  For- 
eign Service  career.  We  .should  invest 
more  time,  money,  and  effort  in  select- 
ing and  training  our  diplomatic  and  for- 
eign representatives  who  have  so  much 
responsibility  for  keeping;  us  out  of  war. 

rhis  academy  would  accomplish  more 
than  the  broadening  of  our  foreign  serv- 
ice by  bringing  fresh  viewpoints  from 
the  reople  who  after  all  have  to  support 
the  policy  if  it  Is  to  be  successful.  It 
would  also  create  a  reservoir  of  trained 
personnel  upon  which  the  Government 
and  business  could  draw,  not  only  in 
sending  representatives  abroad  but  in 
their  operations  here  at  home  as  well. 
Graduates  of  this  academy  would  be  very 
valuable  in  the  teaching  profession,  or 
any  other  line  of  endeavor  they  should 
choose  Regardless  of  what  field  they 
entered,  they  would  be  capable  of 
spreading  an  enlightened  and  informed 
point  of  view  on  world  affairs  throu^Jh- 
out  the  country.  This.  I  believe,  would 
promote  among  the  people  of  the  United 
State:;  a  better  understanding  of  world 
affairs  by  stimulating  constructive 
thinlcing  with  respect  to  world  prob- 
lems. It  would  help  to  promote  peace, 
good  will,  respect,  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  students  of  tlic  academy  will  be 
cho.sen  on  the  basis  of  merit  through 
open  and  competitive  examination.  My 
bill  calls  for  four  students  to  be  enrolled 
from  each  State  annually,  and  two  from 
each  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  President  may 
appoint  10  students,  who  must  also  pass 


the  entrance  examination,  and  the  re- 
maining 42.  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  250.  will  be  chosen  from  Government 
employees  through  open,  competitive  ex- 
amination with  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  academy  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  will  be 
operated  by  a  dean  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  ^  nonpartisan  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  board  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  meml)ers:  Four  from  Congress — 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House- 
Secretary  of  State  or  his  representative, 
a  former  United  SUtes  ambassador  ap- 
pointed b>  the  President  and  three  per- 
sons well  versed  in  educational  princi- 
ples and  methods  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident not  more  than  two  from  a  single 
political  party. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  days  of  our  coun- 
try's beginnings,  we  were  blessed  with 
statesmen  of  unusual  stature  to  guide 
the  destiny  of  our  American  democracy 
Or  forefathers,  with  their  vLsion  and 
lmao;ination,  decided  that  above  all  else 
peace  was  the  thing  they  should  strive 
for  in  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  they 
created  a  national  peace  establishment, 
rather  than  a  war  or  defense  department 
as  we  have  today. 

When  we  have  won  this  war.  we  must 
not  stop  before  we  have  won  the  peace. 
It  is  timo  we  adopted  the  type  of  sound, 
practical  thinking  of  our  forefathers  to 
help  prevent  future  wars  through  posi- 
tive .steps  such  as  this  p>eace  academy. 
The  emphasis  should  be  placed  where 
it  belongs.  We  must  look  ahead  and 
develop  real  peace  programs  to  augment 
our  defense  establishment.  Positive  in- 
vestments for  peace  could  help  absolve 
the  reasons  for  war. 

I  call  on  Congress  to  take  this  step 
forward  by  establishing  this  peace  acad- 
emy and  training  our  young  people  to 
guide  us  and  the  world  through  the 
stormy  times  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  have 
just  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing this  peace  academy : 
A  bin  to  establish  a  I7nlted  States  Peace 
Academy 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  It  la  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  provide  for  the  Instruction  and 
training  of  a  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who — 

(1)  will  be  qualified  to  fill  poeltlons  in  or 
out  of  the  Government  requiring  education 
and  training  in  world  affairs: 

(3)  win  promote  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  better  understanding  of 
world  affairs  by  stimulating  constructive 
thinking  with  re8p)ect  to  world  problems;  and 

(3)  will  promote  peace,  good  will,  respect, 
and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  by  dissemination  of  enlightened  and 
Informed  views  and  attitudes  with  resjiect  to 
world  problems. 

Sic.  a.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  forego- 
ing purpose,  there  !<hall  be  established  and 
maintained  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
an  Independent  establishment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  an  Academy 
for  the  Instruction  and  training  of  persons  in 
international  and  diplomatic  relations  and 
In  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
affairs  of  the  world  Such  Academy  shall  bo 
known  as  the  •Urlted  State."?  Peace  Academy" 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Academy*). 
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Scr.  8.  There  shall  t)e  n  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Academy  selected  on  a  nonpartisan 
bada  oonslEtlng  of  the  f' Ilowlne  members — 

(1)  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Comailttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3^  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
menit)er  nf  the  Committee  en  Foreign  ASalrs 
of   the   House   of   Representatives; 

(3(  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  an  ofOcer  of 
the  Department  of  State  appointed  by.  and 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of.  the  Secretary) ; 

(4)  a  former  United  States  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  country  appointed  by  the  President; 

and 

<5)  three  persons  (at  least  one  of  whom 
ahall  be  a  woman ) .  who  are  well  versed  In 
educational  principles  and  methods,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  not  more  than  two  from 
a  single  political  party. 

The  terms  of  ofBce  of  persons  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preeldent  as  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  4  years,  except  the  terms  of 
auch  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire, 
as  the  President  may  designate  at  the  time 
ot  appotBtment.  one  at  the  end  of  i  year, 
on*  at  the  end  of  2  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
S  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Any  per- 
•on  appointed  by  the  President  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predeces&or  was  appointed 
shall  be  app>olnted  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Memtiers  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  who  have 
been  reelected  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  may 
continue  to  ser^e  as  members  of  the  Bo.ird 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  Congress. 
The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

8«c.  4.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  members,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  membirs  of 
the  Board. 

8ic.  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
general  supervision  and  charge  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  Board  la  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem 
Dcceasary  with  respect  to  the  Ac.;demy. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Dean  cf  the 
Academy,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tee*, who  ahall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rat«  of  tlS.OOO  per  annum.  The  De.^n  shall 
have  immediate  supervlakn  and  charge  of 
the  Academy  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  faculty  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
composed  of  aaeh  asslctant  dean.s.  full,  asso- 
ciate, and  ■wlttimt  professors,  and  Instruc- 
tora  as  may  tM  aece— ary  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation and  training  ot  students  attending  the 
Academy.  The  Dean  of  the  Academy,  subject 
to  the  approval  and  authority  of  the  Board 
at  TrtBtees,  (1»  ahall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clvlI-servlce  laws,  qualified  per- 
•ons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Academy  for  such  period  and  upon  such 
basis  as  he  deems  advisable.  ai;d  (2)  shall  fix 
thwir  comp>ensatton  witnout  re^^ard  to  the 
Oaatsflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

SK.  7.  (a  I  In  order  to  supplement  the  in- 
structlon  and  training  regularly  provided  at 
the  Academy,  the  Dean  of  the  Acndemy  Is 
authorized  (11  to  procure  the  services  of 
specially  qualified  guest  or  occasional  lec- 
turers and  other  persons,  and  (2t  to  utilize 
the  personnel,  eqvilpment.  and  facilities  of 
SMy  Apartment,  agency,  or  independent  e»- 
taltfllhment  in  the  e.xecutlve  branch  of  the 
Government  with  the  consent  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  independent  establlsh- 

(b)  Any  such  lecturer  or  other  person  shall 
receive  no  comj>eiiF;.t".  n  f'K-  l.is  ^^ervices  at 
the   Academy   but   thall   l>€   reimbursed   for 


travel,  rubsistence.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  Ir.  connection  with 
his  services  at  the  academy. 

(C)  Any  expenses  Incurred  In  the  utiliza- 
tion by  the  Dean  cf  the  Academy  of  the 
personnel,  equipment,  and  Jaciiilies  of  any 
such  department,  aeencv,  or  independent  es- 
tablishment shall  be  reimbursed  from  appro- 
priations, allocations,  or  other  funds  avaU- 
afcle  to  the  Academy. 

Sec  8.  The  course  of  instruction  and  trsin- 
Inz  at  the  Academy  shall  be  an  advanced 
course  desiened  !or  eraduates  of  accredited 
colleges  and  unlvemties  and  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  this  act.  be 
prescribed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Academy  with 
the  advice  of  the  fr.cuity  and  subject  to  the 
approval  and  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. SJch  courye  shall  be  designed  to  give 
students  at  the  Academy  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  (11  international  and  diplomatic 
relations,  (2)  the  hlelorlcal  development  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  (3) 
the  theory  of  government  en  Federal.  State. 
and  local  levels,  and  .4i  the  histrry.  culture. 
and  economic  and  political  affairs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Such  course  of  In- 
struction and  training  shall  be  for  a  period 
tf  1  year.  Upon  satisfact  ry  completion  of 
such  course.  Etudents  shall  be  awarded  an 
appropriate   graduate   depree. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  number  o:  students  cX  the 
Academy  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
250  and  shall  be  selected  f'  r  admission  to 
the  Academy  as  provided  in  this  Bectlon. 

(b)  There  shall  be  selected  annually  4 
students  from  e.ach  State.  2  students  from 
each  Territory,  and  2  students  fnm  Puerto 
Rico,  making  a  total  of  198  to  be  so  .-^elected. 
Such  students  shall  be  actu.  1  residents  of 
the  State  or  Territory  from  which  they  are 
selected,  or  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Such  students  shall  be  selected  by  a 
committee  of  three  members  chosen  by  the 
State  collesre  association  (or  similrJ-  educa- 
tion association)  In  the  St<»te  or  Territory 
concerned  and  In  Puerto  Rico,  In  the  order 
of  merit  established  throueh  open  competi- 
tive exainmalions  prescribed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Academy  and  held  by  such  committee 
and  In  accordance  with  such  character  quaU- 
ficatlons  as  the  Dean  may  prescribe 

(Ci  Ten  srurierts  shall  be  selected  annu- 
ally by  the  President  from  the  United  States 
at  large,  except  that  two  of  such  students 
shall  be  actual  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  students  shall  be  required 
to  pass  the  examinations  held  under  sub- 
eectlon  (d)  and  to  satisfy  the  character 
qualifications  prescribed  under  such  subsec- 
tion. 

idl  Forty -two  studenU  shall  be  selected 
annually  from  ofncers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  order  of  merit 
established  through  open  comperr.ive  exam- 
inations prescribed  and  held  by  the  I>an  of 
the  Academy  and  In  accordance  with  such 
character  qualification*  as  the  Dean  may  pre- 
scribe. Any  such  offlcer  cr  emrsloyee  so  se- 
lected shall  have  performed  not  less  than  1 
year  of  service  as  nn  cfHcer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government 

Sec.  10  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Academy  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  Board  cf  Trustee*. 

Sec.  11.  No  tuition  or  other  fees  shall  be 
charged  any  student  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy. Each  such  student  shall  be  paid  the 
sum  of  tl.OOO  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and 
ether  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  at- 
tendance at  the  Academy. 

Sec  12  Each  student  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emv  shall  agree  in  writing  to  accept  appoint- 
ment (If  tendered  I ,  upon  graduation  or  at 
anv  time  within  3  years  thereafter,  to  a  posi- 
tion In  the  Federal  Government  requiring 
education  and  training  In  world  affairs  and 
to  serve  in  such  position,  or  in  a  position 
requu-Jng  comparable  qualifications,  for  not 


less  than  2  years  after  such  appointment. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  may.  in  its  discretion 
and  upon  ar plication,  release  any  person 
Irom  his  obligations  under  such  agreement. 

Sfc.  13.  No  graduate  of  the  Academy  who 
Is  subsequently  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Department  of  State  shall,  by  reason 
ol  his  attendance  at  or  graduation  from  the 
Academy,  be  exempted  from  undergoing  any 
srecialized  training  required  of  any  officer 
or  employee  In  the  Foreign  Service  In  prep- 
aration for  assignment  to  duty  outside  the 
continental  United  States  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  such  specialized 
training  shall  not  be  required  In  the  ca*e  of 
such  graduate. 

t)XC.  14.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Ccngrese  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of,  and  other  matters  concerning,  the  Acad- 
emy. Such  report  shall  contain,  among  other 
matters,  such  recommendations  as  the  Board 
deems    advisable 

Sec.  15  There  are  authorized  to  be  aopro- 
pri.»:ed  such  sums  as  may  be  neceseary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
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A  Million  Like  Her— Why? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  CLARE  L  riOFFIlAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  there  is 
printed  here^Mth  a  letter  from  a  mother, 
which  appeared  in  the  Readers'  Forum 
in  th»  August  15.  1950.  edition  of  the 
Ne-.vs-Pailadium.  a  newspaper  published 
at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.: 

From  a  Motheb 

Bekton  Harbos. 

EsrroB.  The  Nrws-PALXADiuM. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  visiting  my  son 
and  his  family  In  a  distant  State.  He  is  in 
the  Air  Corps."  I  didn't  let  them  know  I  was 
coming.  I  anticipated  his  surprise  and  jcy 
as  I  Itnocked  on  the  door.  He  met  me  with: 
"I  kne'*"  you  were  coming.  Mom:  I  called 
borne  last  night.  They  told  me  you  were  on 
the  way. " 

•But  why.  what  happened?"  I  aslted.  know- 
ing he  only  "calls  home"  for  special  reasons 
(like  when  he  called  to  tell  us  the  twins  had 
arrived  safely). 

"I'm  going  overseas.  Mom"  Just  like 
that  Overseas.  That  dreaded,  far-awry 
place  where  boys  go  to  and  men  return 
from     •     •     •     sometimes. 

■'But  why  you?  Ycu  leave  a  wlie.  babies, 
dependents:  you  should  be  deferred:  you 
••',■'  me.  making  noises  like  a  mama. 
I  thanked  my  lucky  stars,  the  powers  that  be, 
the  mothers  Instinct  or  whatever  It  was 
that  had  prompted  nie  to  make  the  trip  at 
this  tinie. 

Eventually  I  met  my  daughter-in-law, 
held  my  first  granchildren  in  my  arms.  Was 
I  thrilled!  Almoft  as  much  as  the  ftr*t  time 
I  held  their  father.  My  mind  went  t>ack  and 
back.  Bi.ck  to  the  time  when  a  certain 
small  boy  used  to  give  me  a  hard  time.     He 

was  a  "pistoi!" 

"I  want  Pauline  and  the  kids  to  be  near 
you.  Mom,  while  I'm  gone."  he  broke  into  my 
thoughts.  "I  want  my  kids  to  be  brought 
up  the  way  I  was  "  A  beautiful  compliment? 
Looking  at  him.  I  thought  so 

I  thought  of  the  time  when,  at  a  district 
mte'irg  "'f  mv  orrHnlzatlon.  the  r'je^t  speak- 
er said,  "You  mothers  are  a  very  importajut 
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factor  m  our  N»tion."  That  u  a  prtw  under- 
statement if  I  ever  heard  one.  Mothera 
important?  8»y.  we  are  the  Nation  Who 
help*  build  strong  bodtea.  who  ruldea  Itttlo 
fe«t  Into  the  paths  of  rlRhteousne&a  nnU 
hopes  they  never  stray  therefrom?  Who 
bandages  cut  fingers,  doctors  black  eves. 
tlwrn  burt  places,  listens  to  prayers.  Rtves 
Tttamlns?  Science  U  wonderful,  but  there 
has  never  be^n  a  machine  Invented  that  will 
turn  out  a  mother's  son. 

You  put  In  your  coins  and  out  come 
clgarettM  or  soft  drinks.  Yes,  mothers  are 
Important. 

I  Iwught  my  son  a  small  Bible.  It  ha.^  a 
bronae  colored  steel  cover  on  which  the 
words  "May  the  Lord  be  with  You"  are  en- 
graved. I  heard  those  Bibles  saved  many  a 
life  In  the  last  war. 

I  couldn't  stay  with  them  as  long  as  I 
wanted  to.  Their  apartment  Is  tiny  and 
hotel  rooms  so  expensive.  Anyhow,  what  did 
they  want  me  around  for.  when  their  time 
to  be  together  Is  so  short.  Besides  I  left 
four  at  home,  and  they  ne^  me.  too. 

They  took  me  to  the  depot.  There  were 
other  mothers  there  too.  Kfiost  of  them  tjot 
on  the  bus  l>efore  the  tears  came.  My  son 
tried  to  be  cheerful.  "The  fellows  don't  call 
me  'Junior'  any  more.  Mom.  since  I'm  a 
daddy  of  twins.  I'm  making  sergeant  by  the 
26th.'  he  bragged.  He  was  the  youngest  In 
his  outht  when  he  enlisted  at  16.  He  s  19 
now. 

I  kissed  his  young  wife,  kissed  each  small 
twin,  then  I  patted  a  familiar  cheek,  rouijh- 
Ish — he  shave.s  now.  He  said.  'T>on't  rry. 
Mom.  I'll  t>e  all  right."  I  pressed  the  dearly 
loved  one  close  again  and  said  "Good-by, 
son."     What  else  could  I  say? 

Mrs.  Peabl  Allen. 
Mother  of  World   Wars  11  and  lU. 


Ring  Around  the  Rosy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  WashinKton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  hko  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  the  United 
States  imix)rted  more  than  $17  000,000  in 
goods  from  Rii.s^ia.  and  that  durum  the 
same  period  we  sold  Russia  onl.v  approx- 
imately $500,000  in  American  goods. 

I  pointed  out,  that  by  this  trade  with 
Communist  Ru.ssia  we  have  been  supply- 
ing her  with  about  $3,000,000  a  month 
which  Russia  Is  usmp  to  buy  war  goods  in 
western  Europe.  This  trade,  which  por- 
mite  Russia  to  obtain  war  soods  to  be 
used  against  United  States  troops,  should 
be  stopped. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelli?oncer.  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  Influential  newspapers  in  Wash- 
ington State,  dealing  with  one  aspect  of 
this  trade  with  Russia.    The  editorial 

follows : 

RlNO    AaoCKD   THt    ROST 

The  refusal  of  American  longshoremen  to 
unload  a  cari?o  of  Russian  crab  meat  from  a 

British  vessel  In  New  Tork  City  has  brou^jht 
to  light  an  amazing  case  of  ring  around  -ht 
rtisy  In  International  double-dealing. 

The  lonc;shoremen  themselves  were  only 
sbowiug    their    patriotic   reluctance    to   help 


Russia  make  money  In  this  country  now  that 
we  are  at  war. 

But  the  British  Ministry  of  Transport, 
owner  of  the  cargo,  disclosed  some  Interest- 
Ing  facts  atx>ut  the  shipment,  which  It 
frankly  described  as  ba\-lng  Ijeen  rammed 
down  our  throats. 

What  happened  was  that  the  British,  under 
the  terms  of  their  trade  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia,  had  shipped  a  quantity  of 
Industrial  machinery  to  Russia  with  repay- 
ment to  be  made  In  timber. 

The  Russians,  however,  failed  to  supply 
the  timber  as  they  agreed,  although  Britain's 
need  for  It  was  very  great:  and  sent  In  lis 
stead  the  crab  meat,  for  which  the  British 
had  no  use  whatever. 

It  was  a  simple  case,  as  far  as  the  British 
v.'ere  concerned,  of  taking  the  crab  meat  or 
nothing:  and  having  already  shipped  the  ma- 
chinery to  Russia,  they  took  th»  crab  meat. 

But  the  British,  with  a  reputation  for  sharp 
trading  of  their  own.  found  a  prompt  solution 
of  the  problem  by  dumping  the  unwanted 
crab  meat  on  the  American  market. 

They  were  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
American  crab-meat  Industries  would  be  Im- 
paired by  this  solution. 

They  were  previously  undeterred  from 
making  the  original  trade  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  by  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
America's  potential  and  even  avowed  enemy, 
and  that  any  Industrial  machinery  sent  from 
Britain  would  arm  Russia  for  war  against 
America,  and  that  It  was  only  because  of 
American  assistance  that  Britain  has  any  ma- 
chinery to  trade  away. 

What  a  sweet  pocket  full  of  posies  this  sit- 
uation had  turned  up. 

The  British  are  selling  Russian  crab  meat 
In  the  United  States,  to  get  American  dollars 
with  which  more  British  machinery  can  be 
produced  for  shipment  to  Russia  to  be  used 
1  possible  and  probable  ultimate  war  against 
America. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  the  war  of  ag- 
gression In  Korea,  which  Is  unquestionably 
supported  by  Russian  Industry,  has  been 
tooled  in  some  part  and  perhaps  a  consider- 
able part  by  British  machines  produced  with 
American  dollars. 

This  is  the  interesting  game  of  Interna- 
tional ring  around  the  rosy  into  which  the 

patriotic  American  longshoremen  have 
thrown  an  unexpected  but  very  enlightening 
diversion. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

or  Lotnsi.\N\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  20, 
1950,  as  follows. 

Statehood  Rt7NARouNi> 

If  the  Hawaii  and  Alaska  statehood  bills 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  both 
would  pass.  In  view  of  this,  and  In  view 
o'  the  administration's  pledge  and  President 
Truman's  express  Interest  In  the  bills.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  there  has  been  no 
mor«  awurance  forthcoming  from  Majority 
Leader  Lucas.  The  Senate,  to  t>e  sure,  has 
some   more  essential  defense   and    tax   meas- 

uses  that  must  be  passed,  and  there  la  alwaya 
the  off-chance  that  some  bitter-ender  would 
try  to  prevent  a  statehood  vote  by  bringing 
up  other  controversial  legislation.    Bui  state- 


hood has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  Is 
thoroughly  Justified  by  every  fair-minded 
investigation  that  has  been  made,  and  It 
would  be  an  Important  asset,  not  only  In 
military  defense,  but  also  as  an  example  of 
enllehtened  treatment  of  dependent  terri- 
tories. As  Senator  Knowland  noted  Tues- 
day In  answer  to  some  of  the  venomous 
attacks  on  Hawaii,  the  best  way  to  Judge 
Hawaii's  loyalty  In  the  fight  against  com- 
munism Is  by  the  number  of  Hawaiian 
casualties  In  Korea.  Surely  It  U  within 
Senators  Iucas"  power  so  to  manage  the 
Senate  calendar  that  a  vote  on  the  statehood 
bills  win  t>e  assured. 


Moscow  Works  O/er  Four  United  States 
Labor  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Monday,  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  at- 
tach the  followine:  article  by  John  Her- 
linp  in  the  August  21  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish real  anti-Communist  leaders  in 
the  United  States: 
New     Target     roa     Wobomonce«s — Moscow 

Works   Over   Foui   UNmo   States   Labor 

LxAons 

(By  John  Herllngl 

Russia  knows  the  key  Importance  of  labor 
support  In  the  the  world-wide  battle  raging 
today. 

The  Kremlin  knows  that  the  battleground 
Is  at  the  worker  level. 

So  this  week  the  Soviets  stepped  up  their 
propaganda  campaign  all  over  the  Far  East. 
The  .special  target  Is  not  Wall  Strt-et.  The 
target  Is  the  American  latwr  movement. 

Fifteen  million  memt)ers  of  organized  labor 
in  the  United  States.  Includlng^the  mUkman 
In  Omaha,  the  auto  worker  In  Detroit,  the 
Steel  worker  In  Pittsburgh,  etc.;  they're  all 
going  to  get  a  terrific  twng  out  of  the  latest 
Soviet   propaganda. 

And  throuKhout  the  country  responslbl* 
labor  leadership  feels  pride  and  Importanoe 
In  the  new  recognition  of  the  role  Ameri- 
can lat>or  plays  in  International  atTalrs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  men  slnatled  out 
lor  special  propaganda  burns  by  tlie  Soviet 
word  mongers: 

CIO  President  Philip  Murray,  who  approves 
"the  criminal  United  Slates  Intervention  in 

Korea." 

AFL  President  William  Green,  who  is  the 
"arch  traitor  to  the  Interests  of  the  workUig 
class." 

Maritime  union  President  Joseph  Curran, 
for  "repeating  the  lying  standardised  asser- 
tions of  the   American  ofBcial   propaganda." 

And  auto  workers  President  Walter  Reuther, 
for  "his  acts  of  treachery  to  the  working 
class. " 

AFL  President  Green  is  given  a  special 
Soviet  working  over  for  "demanding  from 
the  workers  constructive  coUatxjratlon  with 
the  Government  and  employers — In  other 
words,  unconditional  support  for  the  Im- 
perialist Intervention  of  the  United  States 
•gainst  the  Korean  people   " 

Yet.  screams  the  Soviet  radio:  'Murray  and 
Green  gave  the  lead  to  the  American  trade- 
union  bureaucracy  On  their  order  the  re- 
actionary   trade-union    leaders   of   all    rlSTSi 

supported    the    American    intervention    tn 
Korea." 

The  labor  preas  geU  a  special  belaboring. 
And  how.     "The  trade-uulun  papers  are  uo 
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better  than  the  Arrsfrlran  mon'-poUst  press 
In  the  vile  slanders  acainst  the  Korean 
people  and  the  democratic  republic,  the  In- 
ternati  jnal  camp  of  peace  and  democracy, 
headed  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

aXASntt    FOB     WEATH 

Then  the  Soviet  leaders  reveal  their  spe- 
cial reason  for  anger:  the  systematic  elimi- 
nation of  the  Communist  elerients  from  the 
CIO  by  the  CIO 

These  ClO'ers  are  charged  as  follows:  "They 
are  cruelly  persecuting  the  progressive  ele- 
ments In  the  American  trade-union  move- 
ment and  slander  in  every  possible  naanner 
the  partisans  of  peace." 

Moving  along  from  one  propaganda  theme 
to  another,  lis  also  pretty  clear  the  Soviet 
policy  boys  are  boUinR  because  the  AFL.  CIO 
and  Independent  maraune  unions  have  set 
up  a  voluntary  antisabotage  screening  pro- 
gram Actually,  the  unions  met  In  Washing- 
ton a  few  weeks  ago  to  make  sure  that  union 
rights  would  be  respected  while  national  In- 
terests  are  protected. 

This  leads  the  Soviets  to  charge:  "There 
U  a  complete  conspiracy  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  reactionary  trade-union 
lead^^rs  p.s  to  the  best  way  to  fool  the  Ameri- 
can worker5  and  to  exploit  them  In  carrying 
out  the  intervention  against  the  Korean 
people." 

SINKFtn.    OF    SCO*?!* 

Pounding  his  eums  hard,  the  Soviet  com- 
mentator charges:  "The  reactionary  trade- 
union  leaders  are  ready  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment to  tran.sform  the  American  trade- 
unions  completely  into  a  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary, bureaucratic  United  States  state  an- 
paratus." 

An  especially  tasty  bit  Is  reserved  for  CIO 
auto  workers'  President  Reuther.  For  him.  in 
fact,  a  whole  sinkful  of  f corn : 

"In  the  Interests  of  monopoly,  the  trade- 
union  reactionaries  are  committing  more  and 
more  acts  of  treachery  to  the  Interests  of 
the  working  class.  In  May  of  this  year. 
Walter  Reuther  slimed  an  agreement  un- 
precendented  In  the  history  of  American 
trade-unions,  with  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations of  the  United  States — General 
Motors." 

And  what  did  Reuther  do?  "For  a  few 
cents'  worth  of  concessions  by  the  company, 
the  trade-tinlon  booses  have  abrogated  lor 
8  years  the  right  to  strike  In  the  plants  of 
General  Motors."  • 

Since  the  Soviets  are  conAdent  they  have 
got  everybody  east  of  Suez  by  the  ear.  their 
commentator   ccn   tell   the   biggest   lies   and 

multiple  untruths  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction. 

The  Soviet  mouthpiece  then  remarks :  "The 
reactionary  newspapers  praised  Reuther  and 
the  routine  act  of  treachery  to  the  working 
class." 

HAI»I»T    INDINCT 

But  this  long  Soviet  tirade  gets  a  happy 
ending  for  the  anxious  listeners  In  the  Far 


A  Nation  Is  Only  at  Secure  and  Stronf 
m  Peace  or  War  ai  Its  Aims  and  Par- 
poses  Are  Rifbteoos  and  Its  Soil  Pro- 
dactiTe 


"The  reactionary  policy  of  Murray  and 
Green  is  being  met  by  the  growing  resistance 
of  the  progressive  elements  In  the  American 
trade-union  movement" 

And.  says  the  same  source:  "United  States 
public  opinion  more  and  more  demands  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Korea. 
Including  the  progressive  trade-unions  of 
the  United  States  "  Hm-m-m-m.  Go  ahead, 
tovarlsch.    name   them. 

Meantime,  American  labor  leaders  who 
weren't  named  by  the  S<:iviet  radio — all  those 
we  could  reach  in  a  few  hours — are  furlotis 
at   being  overlooked. 

Says  President  David  Dubinsky,  of  the 
AFL  Ladies  Garment  Workers,  one  of  the 
pioneer  antl-Sovlet  labor  spt^kesmen : 

"What    have   Green.   Murray,    and   Reuther 

ft.-'t  that  I  haven't  got?    I'm  going  to  flre 
my  publicity  man." 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  icwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nV-ES 

Monday,  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  plea.sed  to  include  one  of 
the  best  articles  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
This  article  should  inspire  every  deep- 
thinkinj?.  Christian,  loyal  American  in 
our  land  to  do  his  part  in  conserving  our 
priceless  soil  and  all  the  natural  re- 
sources by  which  we  live,  and  by  which 
our  children  w^ill  live  and  on  which  de- 
pends the  very  existence  of  car  God- 
given  free  Republic, 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  most  every 
Iowa  businessman's  organization  and 
many  ministers  of  the  cospel  have  joined 
hands  with  the  fanners  and  farm  or- 
panizations.  in  my  district  and  all  over 
Iowa,  in  the  all-important  duty  of  soil 
coaserva^ion  and  flood  prevention  as 
recommended  by  the  Iowa  Conservation- 
ist, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
PMA,  the  Iowa  State  Extension  Service, 
and  now  the  Iowa  State  'Watershed  As- 
sociation. 

To  further  accelerate  this  all-impor- 
tant program,  valley -wide  watershed  soil 
ccriservation  and  flood-control  organiza- 
tions have  been  established  in  the  several 
watersheds  in  the  Seventh  Io';va  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress.  To  further  assist  the  pro- 
gram, about  a  year  ago.  a  mapazme  en- 
titkd  Tiie  Nisiina  Valley  Bulletin," 
bepan  its  publication  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Barr  Keshlear,  of  Shenan- 
doah. Iowa,  a  landowner  and  business- 
man, and   a   tireless  ■worker  for   proper 

and  effective  soil  conservation  and  flood 
control  in  the  Ni.shna-Botna  Valley.  The 
value  of  such  an  organization  and  mag- 
azine was  immediately  recog^nized  by  the 
people  in  many  other  sections  of  Iowa  to 
the  end  that  a  State-wide  meeting  was 
called  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  spring, 
at  which  time  the  Iowa  State  'Watershed 
Association  was  organized  and  the  Nisha- 
Botna  Watershed  Bulletin  was  made  a 
State-wide  publication.  Th"  Iowa  State 
Watershed  Bulletin  is  published  at 
Shenandoah,  Iowa.  Barr  Keshlear.  of 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  is  editor,  and  asso- 
ciation ofiBcers  are  Barr  Keshlear,  presi- 
dent, Shenandoah,  Iowa;  'William  P. 
Gannon,  vice  president.  Valeria,  Iowa; 
Paul  A.  Johnson,  secretary-treasurer, 
Denison,  Iowa. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Iowa  State 
Watershed  Bulletin  was  published  in 
July  and  much  valuable  information  to 
the  farmers  and  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
is  contained  even  in  the  first  issue.  Great 

and  lasting  good,  at  relatively  small  cost. 

Will  come  to  the  people  of  Iowa  through 
active  participation  m  this  program  by 


the  farmers  with  the  proper  cooperation 
by  the  Department  of  Agrlculrure.  the 
Iowa  Extension  Service,  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture, the  businessmen,  the  churches,  and 
schools,  with  the  help  of  such  puolica- 
tions  as  the  Iowa  Conservatioiust  and 
the  Iowa  State  Watershed  A.ssociation 
Bulletin. 

The  people  of  Iowa  Invite  every  State 
in  our  Nation  to  follow  Iowa  in  the  foal 
it  has  set  for  complete  soil  and  natural 
resources  conservation,  remembering  al- 
ways that  a  nation  is  only  as  secure  and 
strong  in  peace  and  war  as  its  aims  and 
purposes  are  righteous  and  Its  soil  pro- 
ductive. 

The  article  follows: 

(From   the  Iowa  Conservationist  of  August 
13,   19501 

Thi  Spimtdu,  SiDi  or  Cowsnvs'noit 

(By  Earl  L.  Shaub) 

Volumes  have  l>een  written  from  the  sci- 
entific angle  on  the  needs  of  conser-lng  our 
natural  resources.  We  should  also  see  these 
needs  from  a  spiritual  viewpoint.  The  fact 
that  we  draw  our  very  life  from  these  re- 
sources carries  with  It  some  tremendous  moral 
obligatioris. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  Is  our  duty 
to  wisely  use,  conserve  and  restore  th?  nat- 
tiral  resources  from  which  we  live,  so  that 
future  generations  may  enjoy  the  same  abun- 
dance that  we  have.  This  is  a  sacred  obli- 
gation, stressed  In  the  Scriptures  as  well  as 
in  the  experiences  of  the  human  race.  Do- 
minion over  the  earth  with  its  plants  and 
animals,  fish  and  fowl,  is  a  big  responsibility 
that  shoiUd  be  met  wholeheartedly  and  with 
solemnity  and  dignity. 

The  first  of  these  resources,  of  course,  is 
the  soil.  The  Scriptures  refer  to  man  as  a 
handful  of  clay  into  which  the  Creator  has 
blown  his  warm  breath.  Though  this  may 
be  taken  as  an  allegory  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage it  is  m  reality  a  great  truth.  Most  of 
the  elements  in  our  bodies  came  from  the 
soil  into  which  the  processes  of  creation  have 
blfiwn  the  warm  breath  of  sunshine,  air,  and 
water. 

Good  health,  then,  and  even  life  Itself  de- 
pends on  good  soil.  In  fact,  everything  we 
have  or  hope  to  have — our  food,  the  wool 
and  cotton  in  our  clothes,  the  materials  In 
our  houses,  all  the  commodities  In  our  com- 
merce— came  from  the  soil.  O^jr  standard  of 
living,  therefore,  and  even  civilization  de- 
pends on  the  fertility  cf  the  earth. 

Nations  cf  the  past  ficurished  as  long  a.s 
their  soil  was  good  and  decayed  when  their 
soli  was  depleted.  Palestine,  lar^e  stretches 
of  China  and  Greece  are  glaring  examples 
of  what  happens  to  once  prosneroijs  countries 
that  fail  to  conserve  and  restore  the  ground 
from  which  they  draw  their  sustenance 

So.  If  we  are  to  have  healthy  bodies,  a  high 
standard  of  Uvlng,  and  a  tlirlving.  prosper- 
ous civilization,  we  m'jst  keep  the  soil  in 
good  condition.  The  conservationists  and 
the  soil  chemists  knew  how  that  can  be  done, 
but  they  are  having  a  stubborn  uphill  fight 
a«rainst  isrnorance,  greed,  and  public  Indif- 
ference, and  it  is  every  mans  duty  to  a.ssist 
them  in  every  way  we  can,  for  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  the  good  earth. 

More  of  this  shc^ild  be  taught  In  the 
schools;  more  ministers  of  the  gospel  should 
base  sermons  on  this  subject:  more  bankers 
should  deny  loans  to  farmers  who  fall  to 
practice  conservation  and  all  businessmen 
and  housewives  should  be  alert  to  this  vital 
cause  because  their  health  and  prosperity 
depend  on  It. 

Next  In  Importance  to  the  soil  Is  the  forest. 
We  must  protect  and  restore  our  trees  as 
rapidly    as    we    use    them.      Exploitation    of 

the  woods  Is  a  crime  against  nature  and 
society.     The    importance   of    wood   In    our 
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dally  llvft  »rul  In  our  economic  world  la  v^n 
In  th«  fact  that  furest  Industries  are  second 
only  to  lujrlculture.  A  tremendous  number 
of  uaeful  producu.  In  addition  to  lunil>er, 
come  from  trees.  Where  the  woods  h«v« 
been  slashed,  we  find  desolation  ftnd 
porerty. 

rontt*  alw  ameliorate  climate  and  Ruar- 
antee  a  perpetual  and  even  flow  of  clear, 
pure  water  In  the  streams  and  rivers.  When 
the  forests  are  gone,  they  will  be  replBced 
by  deaeru.  Then  at  times  the  river  beds 
win  be  dry  and  et  other  times  they  will  be 
the  paths  of  raelng  floods  that  will  destroy 
property  and  lives.  Pish  and  other  forms 
of  aquatic  life  for  which  we  are  responsible 
will  vanish  as  well  as  the  water  we  need  In 
our  homes  and  factories. 

It  Is  In  the  forest  that  we  net  a  clear  sense 
of  unity.  Anyone  who  meditates  for  5  min- 
utes in  the  Krove  will  feel  his  kinship  with 
all.  Tben  he  must  realize  that  one  source 
of  life  equally  animates  the  tre*.  the  bird, 
the  deer,  and  man. 

Trees  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  also 
provide  the  habitat  and  food  for  the  birds 
and  animals  of  which  we  are  the  guardians. 
TTiey  are  an  active  part  of  the  plan  of  cre- 
ation and  ive  could  not  exist  without  them. 
It  Is  a  hl(th  privilege  to  be  the  ctistodlans 
of  those  creatures  and  we  must  meet  that 
responsibility  by  maintaining  the  balunce 
of  nature  or  suffer  the  natural  consequences. 

And  so  It  Is  with  all  other  natural  re- 
sources, including  the  streams,  which  we 
must  keep  '■lean  and  free  from  eroding  silt 
and  the  pollution  of  cltle.s  and  Industries. 
If  we  fall  to  protect  and  replenish  the  boun- 
ties we  use  we  must  suffer  and  die.  Thit  Is 
the  nitural  penalty  for  (allure  to  keep  the 
sacred  trust. 

The  results  of  our  neglect  to  keep  faith 
with  nature  are  appalling  Forests  are  dis- 
appearing before  the  ruthless  axes;  fertile 
land  Is  washing  down  the  rivers  and  Into  the 
sea  at  a  coetly  rate;  many  species  of  birds 
and  beasts  are  becoming  extinct  Our  nei?- 
lect  Is  all  the  more  shameful  because  we 
know  how  to  repair  the  damage.  Conserva- 
tionists have  all  the  scientific  remedies  to 
the  problem  but  they  are  helpless  without 
public  support. 

Conservation  Is  Just  sound  common  sense 
economics  and  good  business  from  which 
everybody  will  proflt.  and  any  practice  that 
will  benefit  tlie  world  is  surely  based  on  fun- 
damental spiritual  laws. 

We  must  conc-elve  of  the  earth  as  the 
Lord's,  not  the  property  of  Individuals  who 
hold  legal  title  to  the  land.  The  Scriptures 
word  It  this  way: 

"The  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness 
thereof  "' 

We  also  read: 

"The  cattle  on  a  thousand  bills,  all  these 
are  mine." 

When  we  take  that  to  heart  we  will  realise 
that  we  are  treading  un  holy  ground  and 
that  we  are  the  stewards  who  have  the  prlvl- 
lefte  of  caring  for  the  earth.  Then  we  shall 
kn~>w  that  conservation  Is  a  vital  part  of 
spiritual  life  and  an  expression  of  practical 
love  for  thoae  who  will  come  after  us. 

We  should  meet  our  obligations  with  de- 
votion and  Joy.  Our  task  should  be  as  pleas- 
ant as  Working  in  a  garden  where  tho  re- 
wards are  manyfold.  with  full  larders,  good 
be.-)lth  and  prosperity. 

Thia  work  is  %  means  of  self-eipreaalon,  for 
we  are  a  part  of  the  living  landa^rape.  The 
man  who  participates  in  it  la  a  partner  with 
G(>d  In  a  creative  act.  The  very  subject  Is 
alive  and  the  thing  that  binds  us  In  fel low- 
ship  la  a  quiet,  deep  feeling  a — love  of  the 
land,  the  source  of  our  suaieaance,  ou;  In- 
•plratlon.  our  enjoyment. 

It  Is  a  hit;h  calling  to  preside  at  the  mys- 
tery of  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the  birds, 
and  the  animals.  It  U  in  this  work  thut  we 
live  cluaely  with  nature  and  read  the  story 
ati«  Is  coullQually  writing.    Let's  be  acutely 


sensitive  to  perceive  and  feel  and  appreciate 
that  story      Lets  live  and  enjoy  It. 

It  Is  In  that  story  that  we  read  that  crea- 
tion Is  all  one  piece.  We  must  conserve  all 
or  we  will  lose  all.  Soil,  water,  forests,  wild- 
life are  but  pieces  In  the  pattern.  All  are 
bricks  with  which  the  Master  Builder  has 
created  the  pvramld  of  life— a  pyramid  on 
which  man  stands  at  the  apex,  presiding  over 
all. 

All  this  was  aptly  summed  up  by  Charles 
N.  Elliott  In  what  he  calls  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment, which  reads: 

"Thou  Shalt  Inherit  the  holy  earth  as  a 
faithful  steward,  conserving  Its  resources  and 
productivity  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thou  Shalt  protect  thy  fields  from  soil  ero- 
sion and  thy  hills  from  overgrazing  by  the 
herds,  so  that  thy  descendants  may  have 
abimdance  forever.  If  any  shall  fall  in  this 
stewardship  of  the  land  his  fertile  field  shall 
become  sterile  stones  and  gullies,  and  his 
descendants  shall  decrease  and  live  In  pov- 
erty or  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth."— 
The  Tennessee  Conservationist. 


Analysis  of  Columns  and  Broadcasts  of 
Leading  Commentators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Providence  iR.  I.)  Jour- 
nal and  Bulletin  from  June  25  to  July  11. 
1950.  analyzing  the  columns  and  broad- 
casts of  Drew  Pearson,  Walter  Winchell, 
Westbrook  Pe«ler.  and  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.: 

Along  the  Main  Street  of  American  Jour- 
nalism there  are  many  permanent  establish- 
ments dispensing  the  complex  news  of  the 
day  In  a  manner  that  Is  sometimes  digni- 
fied, sometimes  snappy,  and  sometimes  dull 
as  dishwater.  But  here  and  there  on  raised 
platiorms  in  plain  sight  of  the  passing  throng 
are  a  number  of  engaging  gentlemen  who 
urge  one  and  all  to  step  right  up  and  get  the 
news  of  the  day  In  one  neat  package,  bright- 
ly wrapped,  and  containing  easily  swallowed 
capsules  that  will  cure  broken  political 
bones,  subversive  snake  bite  and  military 
migraine.  These  are  the  pitchmen  of  the 
press. 

These  are  the  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors, the  men  of  publishing  and  radio  who 
bring  warmth  and  personality  to  the  news 
of  the  day.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
suspicions  that  some  of  them  also  brought 
a  good  deal  of  artificial  sensation  and  manu- 
factured suspense.  Three  years  ago  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  said 
of  such  false  sensation  and  phony  suspense: 

"The  worat  ofTt-nders  In  this  direction 
are  to  be  found  among  the  newspaper 
columnists  and  radio  commentators.  The 
members  of  this  craft  have  come  to  perform 
an  Indispensable  function  In  American  pub- 
lic discussion.  But  they  must  attract  the 
maximum  audience,  too.  Some  of  them  have 
thought  that  the  way  to  do  this  Is  to  supply 
the  public  with  keyhole  goaslp.  rvunor,  char- 
acter assassination,  and  lies," 

But  that  was  3  years  ago.  How  do  our 
leading  columnists  and  commentators  oper- 
ate today? 

rotm  BKLXCTED  roa  stuot 

Four  of  the  most  spectacular  newspaper 
columnists  and  radio  coau&eutators  were  s«- 


lected  for  a  study  In  accuracy  and  fairness. 
They  were  selected  not  necessarily  because  of 
any  fallings  but  because  they  are  among  the 
best  known  men  In  the  trade. 

They  are  Waller  Winchell.  and  his  weekly 
radio  news  program;  Drew  Pearson,  and  his 
weekly  radio  predictions;  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr., 
and  his  nightly  newscast;  and  V/estbrook 
Pegler.  and  his  dally  syndicated  newspaper 
column. 

For  15  weeks,  beginning  In  January  and 
ending  In  April,  the  radio  programs  of  Lewis. 
Pearson,  and  Winchell  as  heard  lo<:ally  were 
recorded  and  analyzed  During  the  same 
period  the  syndicated  column  of  Westbrook 
Pegler  also  was  analyzed.  The  Pegler  column 
Is  distributed  by  a  Hearst  syndicate  and  In 
order  to  see  the  printed  column  as  closely  aa 
possible  to  the  way  Pegler  wrote  It,  a  Hearst 
paper,  the  New  York  Journal-American,  was 
selected  as  the  paper  In  which  to  read  Peg- 
ler Other  papers  with  standard:?  of  news 
and  taste  that  differ  widely  from  Pegler's 
often  cut  out  parts  of  Pegler  columns  and 
not  Infrequently  omit  entire  columns.  As  It 
was.  the  Journal-American  omitted  one  col- 
umn that  was  clipped  for  the  s:udy  from 
another  paper. 

PEAasON.    WrlNCHnX    COLUMNS    ECCLtTDED 

The  newspaper  columns  of  Pearson  and 
Winchell  were  not  studied.  Pearson's  col- 
umn contains  a  preponderance  of  straight 
news  and  acknowledged  editorializing.  Win- 
chells  column  contains  much  Broadway  goa- 
aip  not  related  to  ordinary  news. 

If  the  estimates  of  their  employers  are 
accurate,  these  four  men  have  a  tremendous 
following.  They  have,  according  to  the  syn- 
dicates and  networks  Involved,  an  aggregate 
audience  of  95.000.000  Americans.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  is  much  duplication  in  that  figure. 
A  man  who  reads  Pegler  falthfuKy,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  likely  to  be  found  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr. 

The  rewards  of  these  men  are  also  Impres- 
sive. Their  aggregate  Income  from  the  activ- 
ities studied  is  nearly  11.500.000  a  '/ear.  Thla 
does  not  Include  Income  from  Pearson's  and 
Wlnchell's  newspaper  columns,  from  books, 
magazine  articles,  personal  appearances,  fees 
for  posing  as  a  "man  of  distinction."  and 
other  activities  connected  with  being  a  com- 
mentator. 

The  politics  of  the  four  men  covers  a  wide 
range,  from  Pearson  who  appeam  generally 
sympathetic  to  the  Fair  Deal,  to  Pegler  who 
accuses  Governor  Dewey  of  being  a  Socialist. 

SOMXTIMES   HTT   AT    EACH    OTHEB 

These  four  giants  In  American  journalism 
tell  their  public  not  only  the  nt-ws  of  the 
world  but  also  about  themselves.,  Pearson 
has  accused  Lewis  of  fabricating  a  spectacu- 
lar story  for  commercial  gain  and  Lewis  has 
said  that  Pearson  told  an  unqualified  lie. 
Pegler  has  called  Winchell  a  gents-room 
Journalist  and  Winchell  has  called  Pegler 
"a  louse  In  the  blouse  of  Journalism  " 

These  men  wield  a  powerful  l:ifluence  In 
public  opinion  and  In  politics  Yet  the  15- 
week  study  showed  that  the  ineth<xls  of  some 
of  them  are  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 

The  stud/  was  concerned  primarily  with 
accuracy  of  fact  and  fairness  of  comment  as 
based  on  the  facts. 

While  errors  were  locked  for  In  the  study. 
It  was  realized  that  any  man  handling  a 
large  number  of  facts  In  a  short  period  ot 
time  win  make  mistakes.  It  Is  absurd  for 
any  leporter  or  commentator  to  claim  In- 
fallibUity  and  It  Is  Just  as  absurd  for  the 
reader  or  listener  to  expect  Infallibility. 
Thus,  the  study  was  not  a  project  for  looking, 
at  leisure,  for  errors  made  In  haste. 

But  when  errors  consistently  fell  Into  a 
clear  pattern,  and  when  these  errors  per- 
mitted the  commentator  to  retich  conclu- 
sions that  would  be  Impossible  with  accurate 
facts.  It  was  felt  reasonable  to  record  such 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  and  the  pa;- 
terus  Into  which  they  fell. 
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In  tome  cases,  these  lapses  from  fact  per- 
mitted the  commenliitor  to  create  a  political 
atmosphere  to  bis  liking,  in  others  they 
simply  gave  the  commentator  a  glamour  that 
W(.^uld  disappear  urder  ccld  fact. 

While  the  15-week  study  was  concerned 
primarily  with  factual  accuracy,  it  was  born 
in  mind  that  many  commentators  In  the 
post  have  appealed  to  emotions  and — having 
discovered  the  adrenal  glands  easier  to  stim- 
ulate than  the  brain— arranged  the  news  to 
produce  an  agitated  audience  that  would  re- 
turn periodically  for  further  doses. 

Glraud  Chester,  writing  In  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly  last  year,  warned  that  the  popular 
commentator  "should  not  through  excessive 
emotionalism  Induce  panic  or  extreme  in- 
security in  hU  listeners  •  •  •  his  abUlty 
to  popularize  and  dramatize  should  not  be 
employed  on  one  side  of  an  issue  only. ' 

Many  leaders  in  American  Journalism  have 
been  dismayed  by  the  tendency  of  com- 
menutors  to  hold  onto  audleacea  through 
souped -up  news,  artificial  suspense,  and 
superdrau,atic  del'veries.  This  commercial 
emotionalum.  they  argue,  comes  at  a  time 
wbcn  civilization  is  In  a  crisis  and  the  fate 
of  aociety  depends  on  the  sound  knowledge 
an"  st'ter  Judgment  of  its  citizens. 

While  no  measure  of  emotionalism  seemed 
poaslble  during  the  15-week  study.  It  was 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  commentators 
more  often  appealed  to  emotion  than  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  facts. 

(Pour  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15- week  per.od  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  Ihls  is  the  nrst  of 
three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of  Waller 
WincheU.l 

Every  Sundav  night  at  9  o'clock  an  esti- 
mated 25,000.000  Americans  tune  in  to  hear  a 
fast-talking,  superdramatlc.  ultrapatnotlc 
foaslp  fling  Information  at  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  Government  uf  the  United  States, 
the  listeners  themselves,  and.  lastly,  to  the 
newspapers  which  try  so  feebly  to  compete 
with  him  In  bringing  news  to  the  public. 

This  international  ball  ot  fire  is  Walter 
Winchell.  Nothing  is  too  large,  nothing  too 
small  for  his  consideration.  In  Just  one 
broadcast  he  was  able  recently  to  tell  his 
audience  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  an- 
nounce the  name  of  a  new  atomic  weapon, 
and  a  few  moments  later,  in  the  ame  dra- 
matic staccato,  proclaim  that  a  midwestern 
actress  might  elope  at  any  minute 

(The  fact  that  both  of  the.se  items  were  in- 
accurate did  not  dampen  Wlnchell's  enthu- 
•  8lB.<!m  for  bringing  truth  to  the  American 
putjlic  ) 

ONE  THOrSAND-DOIXA«-A-MINXrrS  TALKEH 

In  re'turn  for  this  generous  service.  Win- 
chell gets  for  his  single  weekly  broadcast 
about  <660.CO0  a  year.  This  amounts  to  ex- 
actly 112,500  a  broadcast,  and  since  his  per- 
sonal delivery  on  each  program  Is  limited  to 
121.J  minutes,  he  geU  $1,000  a  mmute  for 
•very  minute  he  talks. 

A  check  of  his  facts  over  a  15-week  period 
shows  that  scarcely  a  broadcast  went  by 
without  Itenjs  that  were  either  untrue,  or 
predictions  that  were  Inaccurate. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  quan- 
tity. WincheU's  12 'j  minutes  are  lull  ones. 
In  his  syndicated  newspaper  column  on 
March  3.  he  wrote:  "A  docker  at  the  last 
broadcast  reports:  The  first  3  minutes  were 
pftced  at  22«  to  238  words  per  minute." ""  An 
ordinary  radio  announcer  speaks  from  150 
to  175  wordo  a  minute. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  this  highly  paid 
wordage? 

The  listener  hears  a  somewhat  harsh,  stac- 
cato TOice  firing  off  news  items  and  advice  in 
white-hot  bursts,  punctuated  by  an  occa- 
sional slow-down  for  dramatic  emphasis.  He 
opens  h'.s  prtDfl^^m  with.  "Good  evening  Mr. 
and  Mrs  North  and  South  America  and  all 
the  bhips  at  s««;  let's  go  to  pie^." 


S.OCO-MILE   EZ'TXNSION 

(On  April  9.  and  on  that  night  only,  for 
some  undisclosed  reason  he  extended  hla 
territorial  claims  seme  3.000  miles  with: 
"Good  evening,  Mr  and  Mrs.  North  and 
S  Jth  America,  Midway,  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
U.n  and  all  the  ships  at  sea.  let  s  go  to 
p  ess. " ( 

He  leads  off  each  new  section  of  his  news- 
cast with  such  htPdlngs  as  "A  reporter's  re- 
port to  the  Nation'  .  or  "The  International 
news."  or  "Tlpe  to  the  papers  "'  All  of  it 
8  jnds  as  Infallible  and  competent  as  a 
smoothly  ^forking  machine  gun. 

On  nno  program  recently,  he  gave  35  Items 
to  his  listeners.  Four  cf  them  were  predic- 
tions (one  of  them  the  reverse  of  previous 
prediction  and  another  that  the  Federal 
budget  would  net  be  balanced  this  year). 
Two  of  the  remaining  items  had  been  broad- 
cas  01-  previous  programs  that  night:  four 
we  e  marriage  or  divorce  notes;  three  were 
reports  of  surgery  or  chilc'blrtfi"  among  celeb- 
rities: seven  were  news  items  tha,  were  car- 
ried on  the  standard  news  service  hours  be- 
fore Winchell  went  on  the  air.  Among  the 
remaining  Items  was  such  disparate  infor- 
mation as:  "The  French  Army  In  Indochina 
Is  flanked.  The  door  to  Singapore  is  wide 
open"  and  the  intelligence  that  a  certain 
gentleman  on  the  west  coast  had  placed 
a  larg^  bet  on  a  horse  named  "Tour  Host. ' 

SEKIE-S   or  QUICK   FLASHES 

The  first  section  of  Wlnchell's  broadcast 
f.equently  is  a  series  of  quick  news  flashes 
fror,»  all  over  the  country.  At  no  time  does 
he  say  outright  that  these  are  exclusive  tips, 
but  it  is  easy  for  listeners  to  get  that  idea 
from  his  use  here  and  there  of  such  phrases 
as  "I  ("^rL  now  slate  with  authority  '  and  "ex- 
clusive." 

But  an  analysis  of  one  recent  opening 
b.  .ce  of  news  flashes  showed  that  at  least 
half  the  items  had  been  earned  on  the  wires 
c'  the  Associa  -d  Press,  the  United  Press,  and 
the  lutemalional  News  Service  hours  before 
Winchell  went  on  the  air  The  renaming 
items  consisted  n'  four  hospital  cr  divorce 
items  about  celebrities,  one  prediction  and 
one    historical    Item. 

A  newspaper  reporter  listening  to  Win- 
chell broadcasting  standard  wire  service  news 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  minute  micM  ask 
what  makes  such  news  so  expensive  In  the 
mouth  01  Winchell. 

The  answer  is  that  Winchell  has  built  a 
reputation  for  possessing  inside  inlormation. 
he  has  surrounded  his  news  with  the  air  of 
spectacular  drama,  and  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  brcadcastlne  news  on  the  one  day 
when  America,  for  the  most  part,  sees  no 
afternoon  newspapers. 

PRESSES    HAVE    BEEN    SILENT 

Almost  none  of  the  1.700  dally  papers  In 
the  country  pubUy;h  afternoon  papers  on 
Sunday.  By  the  time  the  Winchell  drama 
goes  on  the  air  Sunday  night  at  9  o'clock,  the 
presses  cf  the  Nation  have  been  silent  for 
more  thpn  18  hours. 

TTius.  Wincher  can  say.  as  he  does  from 
time  to  time  after  an  Item,  "Monday  papers 
will  conflrm."  giving  the  impression  that  the 
newspapers  will  have  learned  the  item  from 
Winchell  and  will  have  found  it  correct.  Dur- 
ing the  15-week  study  a  reporter  dls.overed 
th.it  such  Items  frequently  originated  with 
newspapers  in  the  first  place  and  were  made 
available  to  newscasters  liie  Winchell.  al- 
ready contirmed. 

Naturally,  broadcasting  accurate  news 
quickly  Is  a  service,  whether  it  '■omes  from 
radio  or  newspaper.  And  It  is  true  that  fn^-m 
time  to  time  Winchell  does  score  a  news  beat. 
But  when  news  Items  processed  through  the 
disciplines  of  factual  reporting  are  broadcast 
alongside  speculation  and  personal  whimsy, 
the  reader  has  no  way  of  exercising  crlticr-.l 
Judgment.     When  this  mixture  of  news  and 


speculation  and  adrlce  Is  spewed  out  at  ma- 
chine-gun speed,  the  listener  Is  faced  with 
taking  it  all  or  leavmg  it  all. 

PEASSON   CETP   TOST   CRACK    AT   WIKES 

Wlnchell's  spot  at  9  o'clock  Sunday  night 
Is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  fnct  that 
Drew  Pearson,  also  aided  by  the  p-.bllshing 
void  on  Sundsy.  goes  on  the  air  3  hours  ear- 
lier. Pearson  gets  first  cmck  at  the  waltlrig 
wire  service  news  piled  up  unpublished  all 
day  Sunday  though  he  appears  to  use  less 
of  it  than  Winchell 

Both  Winchell  and  Pearson  make  seme 
predictions  that  any  newspaper  reader  could 
make  WincheU  once  declared.  "The  FBI.  1 
can  repoit  with  authority.  Is  determined  to 
solve  the  fl. COO .000  hold-up  of  the  Brink 
bank  "  Pei'.rson  once  predicted,  "J.  Edgar 
Hoover  v.-Ul  give  convincing  arguments  to- 
morrow why  FBI  files  should  be  kept  secret.' 
IT  y.ni  are  to  predict  that  the  sun  will  rise  In 
the  east,  the  oriv  factor  yoti  must  worry 
about  is  to  make  th-  prediction  before  any- 
one else  Thus,  Pearson  has  the  advantage 
over  Winchell. 

On  January  22  Pearson  said  that  Admiral 
L^ahy  would  be  sent  to  Spain  as  an  Ambas- 
sador Three  hcurs  later  Winchell  predicted 
that  we  would  send  an  ambassador  to  Spain. 
So  far  they  are  tjoth  wrong. 

BOTH   WaONG   ON   COAL   STKIKE 

The  next  week  Winchell  and  Pearson  both 
predicted  the  President  would  intervene  In 
the  coal  strike  before  48  hours.  Both  were 
wrone 

Sometimes  their  predictions  weave  around 
each  other,  now  contradicting,  now  In  har- 
mony. On  March  19  Pearson  said  that  the 
French  Embassy  had  reported  that  Stalin 
may  be  ill  Three  hours  later  Winchell  said, 
"The  Russian  Embassy  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
has  broadly  hinted  that  Joseph  Stalin  would 
be  willine  to  leave  Russia  for  a  peace  rendei- 
vous  '  "The  next  week,  however,  Winchell 
apparentlv  came  around  to  Pearson's  point  of 
view.  Without  referring  to  his  preTlous 
Stalin  travel  item,  he  announced.  "Stalin's 
rheumatic  heart  is  keeping  him  at  rest." 
S<:me  time  later.  Trygve  Lie.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  saw  Siailn  per- 
sonally and  flew  in  the  face  of  both  Winchell 
and  Peiirson  -Ahen  he  announced  that  Stalin 
was  ••  healthy  and  lively." 

Winchell  is  outraged  by  conflicting  state- 
ments from  ethers.  When  Government  of- 
ficials disagree  on  a  matter  that  he  is  Inter- 
ested in— such  as  going  to  war— he  is  apt  to 
say  bitterlv  ol  Government  officials,  as  he  did 
on  February  19.  "In  the  12  4  minutes  I  have 
at  this  microphone.  I  could  not  beem  to  tell 
you  hew  many  times  a  day  they  keep  con- 
tradicting each  other.  " 

(Four  of  the  Nations  top  columiuets  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  ever  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast  This  is  the  sec- 
ond of  three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of 
Walter  WincheU.) 

One  of  the  major  attractions  thHt  Walter 
Wtrchell  holds  for  many  of  the  estimated 
2.5.000,000  Americans  who  listen  to  this  Sun- 
day ni<?ht  broadcast  Is  WincheU's  eenlus  for 
ttiining  any  piece  of  information  into  a  red- 
hot  Inside  tip. 

On  the  nlcht  of  March  6.  millions  of  people 
heard  Winchell  proclaim  breHthlef>sly: 

"Washington.  There  may  be  another 
super  t>omb.  The  hydropen-trlttlum— triv- 
tlum— t-r-i-douMe-t-i-M-m  The  bydro<ren- 
trlttlum  bomb.  That's  the  first  time  I  think, 
those  words  have  been  used  over  t.he  radio. 

The  H-T— the  initials— are  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  from  this  presentation 
whether  Wlnchel  mean  that  the  elements 
hydrogen  and  tritium  were  so  named  as  a 
sentimental  [gesture  toward  the  thirty-second 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  or  vice  veria 
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But  the  Joy  or  dismay  of  hearing  this 
r«d-hot.  inside  tip  from  Wlnchell  may  have 
been  dampened  for  those  listeners  who  were 
aware  of  vhe  fact  that  on  F>bruary  1—33 
days  before  WlncheUs  dramatic  announce- 
Boent— there  appeared  high  up  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  an  article  by 
PuUtzer-prtxe  winner  William  L.  Laurence, 
which  said: 

•"ThU.  the  most  powerful  superbomb  that 
can  be  built  on  earth.  It  can  now  be  revealed, 
-  actually  Is  a  trlton  bomb  in  which  the  basic 
element  Is  tritium,  a  hydrogen  Isotope  ( twin  > 
of  utomlc  mass  3.  It  Is  an  element  hardly 
known  to  the  public  but  well  known  to 
nuclettr  physicist.  A  trlton  Is  a  nucleus  of 
tritium  composed  of  one  proton  and  two  neu- 
trons." Laurence  was  careful  to  spell  It 
t-r-1-t-l-u-m.  with  only  one  "t"  In  the 
middle. 

The  story  of  the  hydrogen-tritium  Iwmb 
was  picked  up  by  radio  newscasters  on  the 
nli?ht  of  January  31.  even  before  the  Times 
hit  the  street.  So  Wlncheil  was  not  the  first 
man  to  utter  the  word  "tritjum"  over  the 
air  He  was  34  days  late.  But,  anyway,  he 
undoubtedly  was  the  first  man  ever  to  mis- 
spell It  Ok^er  the  air. 

TIPS    TO    THK    PAPERS 

Wlncheil  spreads  the  benefit  of  his  Inside 
tlpe  to  newspapers  as  well  as  to  lay  listeners. 
One  of  the  major  portions  of  his  program  la 
his  final  section.  "Tips  to  the  pa  pert  " 

On  the  night  of  February  5.  for  exHmple.  In 
his  "Tips  to  the  papers."  he  announced.  "New 
York  Mirror  and  Boston  Record:  That  rumor 
last  week  that  the  Insurance  people  In  the 
Brink's  hold-up  are  hedging,  was  unfounded. 
The  companies  have  :Jready  paid  out  over  a 
million   dollars." 

He  did  not  add.  however,  that  that  rumor 
was  circulated  by  Wlncheil  in  the  broadcast 
1  week  befrjre  and  presented  as  an  Inside  tip. 
That  week  he  had  said.  "Boston  Record:  In- 
siders tell  me  that  the  Insurance  companies 
are  hedging  on  thac  million-dollar  Brink's 
hold-up." 

In  another  of  his  "Tlpj  to  the  papers."  on 
Ma.-ch  19,  lie  barked  that  Oypsy  Rose  Lee 
would  l>ecome  a  uisc  jockey  at  the  Diamond 
Honeahoe.  a  New  York  night  club  It  is  not 
recorded  whether  the  papers  of  the  Nation 
■napped  to  action  with  this  flash  but  ap- 
parently Oypey  Rose  Lee  and  the  Diamond 
Horseshoe  did  not.  In  his  newspaper  column 
3  weeks  later,  Wlncheil  wrote  sulkily,  "That 
dlsc-Jcx-key  deal  between  Oypsy  Rose  Lee  and 
the  Diamond  Horseshoe  Is  ofT.  now  that  both 
swindled  us  out  of  some  hefty  broadcasting 
advertising." 

aLANDtm    TIP    PAILS    TO    MATStlAUZt 

Another  time,  when  Interest  was  high  in 
the  mercy-k!lling  trial  of  Dr  Hermann  San- 
der. Wlncheil  gave  the  following  tip  to  the 
papers;  "Legal  experts  here  and  in  Washing- 
ton tay  that  any  action  against  Dr.  Sander 
In  New  Hampshire  will  start  off  the  greatest 
clvll-llbertles  case  In  United  States  history." 
Thus  warned  that  they  should  expect  some- 
thing bigger  than  the  Sacco-Vansettl  c«M. 
the  Scopes  trial,  and  the  appeals  of  th« 
Bcituboro  boys,  the  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion may  have  been  somewhat  surprised  when 
Dr  Sander  was  Indeed  suspended  by  his  med- 
ical society  and  his  license  revoked  but  rloU 
did  not  break  out  In  all  the  niajor  cities. 

FoMlbly  while  waiting  for  the  Sander  rloU. 
nraiipapera  could  have  contemplated 
Wlnchell's  talent  for  bringing  together  In 
eoojugal  bllas  the  great  and  amall  Issues  of 
th«  day.  Probably  nobody  else  ever  thought 
of  connecting  the  Alger  Hiss  perjury  trial 
with  the  dally  double  at  Htaleah.  Ihe  week 
end  of  Hiss'  conviction,  while  the  jury  waa 
•pp*reutly  following  the  Judge's  Instructions 
not  to  reveal  the  jury  vote.  Wlncheil  told 
tiM  o«w»pap«r»  and  his  listeners.  "The  Jury 


In  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  was  10  to  2  for  con- 
viction. The  two  who  held  out  for  awhile 
were  jurors  5  and  8.  That's  a  good  hunch 
lor  me  for  tomorrow's  dally  double  at  any 
track." 

MCWsPAPn  rroRT  Dirrtas 

The  next  day,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Ignoring  WlncheU's  generous  tip. 
carried  a  story  said  to  be  from  one  of  the 
Jurors,  saying  that  the  first  count  In  the  Jury 
room  was  B  to  3. 

The  only  major  track  with  dully  doubles 
that  week  was  Hlaleah  In  Miami.  On  Mon- 
day, the  dally  double  was  won  by  horses  12 
and  4.  On  Tuesday,  though  Wlncheil  Umlled 
his  tip  to  Monday,  the  dally  double  was  won 
by  horses  2  and  8.  Not  one  5-and-8  combi- 
nation won  all  week. 

Yc  the  next  Sunday  Wlncheil  gave  yet 
another  proud  "tip"  to  the  papers:  "MOrnlng 
Telegraph  and  Racing  Form.  Hunch  players 
who  heard  me  announce  last  Sunday  night 
that  the  two  Jurors  who  held  out  the  long- 
est (he  had  not  said  "longest  "  the  week  be. 
fore)  In  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  were  numbers  5 
and  8.  played  5  and  8  all  week  and  won 
plenty.  It  paid  $325  for  two  and  It  clinched 
the  great  dally  double  at   Hlaleah— *!. 635." 

The  truth  Is  that  most  newspapers  fla- 
grantly Ignore  Wlncheil  tips.  For  example, 
listeners  heard  him  say  on  March  5  In  his 
tips  to  the  papers,  "Minneapolis  Star-Tri- 
bune: Mildred  Mayo,  the  actress  dau.,hter  of 
the  topman  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  may  elope  at 
any  moment.  "  Only  reade  s  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Star-Tribune  realize  that  the  Star- 
Tribune  gratuitously  ignored  that  tip.  as  did 
Misa  Muyo  who.  at  this  writing  la  still  un- 
eloped  and  still  unmarried. 

(Potir  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  per.ou  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  brnadca.st.  This  Is  the  last 
of  three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of  Walter 
Wlncheil  ) 

"I  realize  that  a  microphone  Is  a  great 
moral  responsibility." 

These  words  were  uttereti  on  the  night  of 
February  12  by  Walter  Wlncheil  In  his  regular 
Sunday  night  broadcast  of  news,  rumor,  and 
speculation. 

A  15-week  study  of  the  Wlncheil  broad- 
cabts  shows  that  part  of  this  "great  moral  re- 
sponsibility" as  Wlncheil  considers  It  Is  to 
see  that  the  United  States  goes  to  war  as 
6ix>n  as  possible,  an  act  that  would  verify  • 
Wlnchel'  assertion  of  3  years'  standing  Al- 
most weekly  he  castigates  the  Government 
for  not  beginning  war  on  Russia  as  he  ad- 
vised so  long  ago. 

KEPT    LASHING    THEM    ON 

Even  when  certain  Government  officials 
Were  reported — by  Wlncheil — to  be  coming 
around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  he  kept  lash- 
ing them  on.  On  March  26  he  said  scornfully 
o.  these  ofBclals.  "These  are  the  same  leaders, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  who  for  the  last  few 
years  consistently  contended  that  war  with 
Russia  was  not  inevitable,  but  highly  Im- 
probable— when  your  New  York  correspond- 
ent (Wlncheil)  every  Sunday  night  tried  to 
wake  them  up.  ' 

When  Life  magazine  devoted  an  entire 
Issue  to  war  preparations.  Wlncheil  said  that 
Time  and  Life  had  heckled  Wlnchell's  call  to 
war  In  1»47  but  "Now  they  feature  the  same 
warnings  using  almost  my  Identical  lan- 
guage— 3  years  tardy," 

Wlncheil  neglects  to  consider  the  poesl- 
blUty  that  the  Oo'ernment  and  Time  and 
Life  may  simply  have  been  Indoctrinated  by 
the  WlLchell  parly  line  6  years  ago  rather 
than  the  Wlncheil  line  only  3  years  ago. 
Six  years  ago  Wlncheil  was  proclaiming  the 
aplendlc*  cooi>eratlon  of  the  two  great  democ- 
racies, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  castigating  bitterly  those  who  dla- 
Bgieed  with  hlui. 


KC   CCNCRALrriES 

Wlnchell's  declarations  of  war  are  not  mere 
gen.ralltles.  Together  with  .^'ew  Pe.irson, 
he  reporu  the  moves  of  Russian  divisions, 
now  to  Siberia,  now  to  the  Yugoslav  t>order, 
back  to  the  Baltic,  down  toward  Manchuria. 
Nevertheless.  Pearson  and  Wlncheil  do  have 
differences  In  their  attitude  toward  the  tenu- 
ous peace  In  the  world  tod.iy 

Pearson,  a  Quaker,  frequently  urges  all 
peoples  to  work  for  peace.  He  devoted  an 
entire  broadcast— which  was  ultimately  sent 
by  short  wave — to  Europe  in  general  and 
Russia  In  particular— to  a  plea  for  sanity  ai  d 
peace.  Wlncheil.  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
with  suspicion  at  those  who  talk  of  peace. 

Neither  Wlncheil  nor  Pearson,  however, 
has  Ignored  the  opening  move  In   the  war. 

Wlncheil  recently  set  the  stage  for  firing 
the  first  shot  of  World  War  III— not  i  unique 
Instance  for  him— with  a  typically  patriotic 
service.  This  service  Includes  the  reading  of 
"confidential  intelligence  reports  "  to  the 
public  as  he  hears  about  them. 

On  the  night  of  April  2.  Wlncheil  said 
that  the  garrison  of  the  tiny  Kattegat  Is- 
lands between  Sweden  and  Denmark  would 
flght  If  Invaded,  a  move  that  might  coma 
soon.  He  said.  "London  intelligence  has  re- 
ported that  these  Islands  will  witness  the 
start  of  the  third  world  war.  which  la  what  I 
have  t)een  saying  all  along." 

DISAGREED    WITH   SELT 

(Wlncheil  apparently  did  not  consider  th;a 
In  conflict  with  his  flash  5  weeks  earlier: 
"London!  Interception  of  secret  Rusalan 
orders  unquestlona  My  disclose  that  the  big 
showdown — Stalin's  D-day  on  a  global 
baaia— OMy  be  October  1952!) 

Pearson  was  somewhat  later  In  starting  the 
war  It  was  not  until  April  30  t'aat  he  re- 
ported. 'Allied  defuise  chiefs  think  the 
Russians  may  be  ready  to  move  on  Bornholm 
Island  which  belongs  to  Denmark  but  which 
-Jtfoscow  has  long  wanted  as  a  submarine 
i*a.se.  If  this  should  happen,  then  world 
war  III  would  almost  be  here."  It  Is  In- 
teresting that  Pearson  began  his  war  only  150 
miles  from  the  Islands  that  Wlncheil  selected 
for  his  opening  shot. 

Wlnchell's  "great  moral  responsibility"  In- 
volves not  only  getting  the  Nation  success- 
fully launched  into  war,  but  also  Informing; 
all  interested  f>artles  of  confidential  moves. 
On  one  Sunday,  for  example,  he  said  that 
gangsters  were  going  to  a  certain  Southern 
State  to  murder  a  man.  But,  ho  told  the 
public,  the  gangsters  were  certainly  going 
to  get  a  surprise.  (Wlncheil  may  have  as- 
sumed that  gangsters  do  not  listen  to  his  • 
program. ) 

The  next  week,  on  April  16.  the  gang  ap- 
parently had  not  killed  Its  man  and  had  not 
been  surprUed,  for  Wlncheil  gave  the  fol- 
lowing tip  to  a  newspaper:  "Miami  Her- 
ald: Regarding  last  Sunday's  tip  that  gam- 
biers  were  planning  to  kill  at  least  one  man 
In  a  Southern  State.  1  can  now  state  with 
authority  that  the  Southern  State  is  not 
Florida  !'• 

DIVORCE  A  rAVORITE  TOPIC 

Any  coun-.  of  Wlncheil  items  reveals  a  aub- 
stantlal  number  of  flashes  about  Hollywood 
divorces,  rumors  of  divorces,  guesses  at  di- 
vorces, results  of  dlTorcea.  Yet,  on  occa- 
sion Wlncheil  draws  back  In  disgust  at  the 
sight  of  newspapers  printing  Hollywood  di- 
vorce stories.  After  announcing  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ooldwyn  would  celebrate 
their  twenty-flfth  wedding  anniversary  soon, 
he  added  piously,  "Recommended  to  all  news- 
papers that  play  up  Hollywood  divorces." 

Another  exercise  of  his  "great  moral  re- 
sjxjnslbiuty  '  came  recently  while  the  city 
of  New  Yor':  was  urging  its  c.tlEens  to  con- 
serve water  becatise  of  the  shortage.  On 
April  9,  Wlncheil  declared  that  there  would 
be  no  more  attempts  at  artificial  raln-mak- 
,  Ing    In    New    York — because    the    reser-^Jlrs 
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were  overfloMii^  The  day  he  made  that 
broadcast.  oABKIa  of  the  New  York  water 
system  announced  that  while  one  reservoir 
was  overfl<~  g.  the  total  reservoir  system 
for  the  city  was  only  75-percent  full  as  com- 
pared with  J>4  7 -percent  full  at  the  same  lime 
the  year  before  Numerous  artificial  raln- 
maklng  attempts  were  m.=»de  shortly  after- 
ward. In  order  to  get  the  Nation  forth- 
right Into  the  atmosphere  of  war  and  In 
order  to  male  hla  gre;  t  moral  responsibility 
effective.  Wlncheil  appr  -s  willing  to  cacrlflce 
a  fact  for  a  dramatic  effect.  On  April  16  he 
concltjded  his  program  with:  "I  remain,  your 
New  York  correspondent.  Walter  Wlncheil, 
who  leaves  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  this  nightmare:  The 
Russians  shot  down  one  American  plane — 
cutting  our  Air  Force  right  in  half!" 

It  Is  hoped  that  ev-  those  devoted  follow- 
ers of  Wlnchell's  colorful  figures  of  speech 
did  not  believe  that  the  destroyed  Navy  Pri- 
vateer constituted  50  percent  of  our  Air 
Force.  Presumably  Wlncheil  was  merely  un- 
derlining his  co""Dlalnts  that  our  Air  Force 
Is  too  small.  The  loss  of  the  Privateer  was 
tragic,  but  r.s  a  matter  nf  sln^ole,  uniir.agl- 
natlre  fact,  it  w"^  not  f^  percent  nf  our  oper- 
ational Air  Force  but  eleven  one-thousands 
of  1  percent. 

(Four  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  This  Is  the  first 
of  three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of  Drew 
Pearson  ) 

Sometime  after  6:10  o'clock  on  any  Sunday 
night,  some  15.000.000  people  hear  an  excited 
announcer  proclaim: 

"Now.  Drew  Pearson  with  tonight's  predic- 
tions of  things  to  come — predictions  that 
have  proved  86  percent  accurate." 

That  Is  how  the  Nation's  top  progtaostl- 
cator  enters  the  final  of  his  15-minute  news 
program.  His  broadcast  contains  news,  edi- 
torial comment,  and  predictions,  but  prob- 
ably the  greatest  of  these  in  the  public  mind 
Is  the  predictions.  They  are  a  major  factor 
In  a  reputation  that  gives  Pearson  a  radio 
Income  of  MOO.OOO  a  year.  This  awe  at 
the  man's  p^we.s  of  prophecy  is  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  announcers  prcclaraatiou  of 
88- percent  accuracy. 

NKAUB  4  7   PERCENT 

A  studv  of  Drew  Pearson's  radio  predictions 
of  15  weeks  shows  that  the  announcer.  If  he  is 
talking  about  the  current  period  of  Pearsons 
prophesying  career,  would  be  more  accurate 
If  he  said: 

"•  •  •  predictions  that  have  proved  47 
percent  accurate." 

The  predictions  which  are  said  to  be  86 
percent  accurate  are  uttered  In  a  special  pre- 
diction portion  of  Pearson's  program.  Dur- 
ing the  main  l>ody  of  his  program  he  makes 
other  predictions  and  these,  the  study 
showed,  are  approximately  as  accurate  as  the 
prophecies  in  the  special  section. 

Pearson's  predictions  were  not  always 
simple  to  tabulate.  Sometimes  the  events 
he  predicted  came  uue  but  not  when  he  snld 
they  would.  S'jmetimes  part  of  a  single  pre- 
diction turned  out  to  be  accurate  and  an- 
other part  inaccurate.  Some  of  the  predic- 
tions are  for  evenu  which  still  have  not 
transpired. 

THaXS    TABULATIONS    MASS 

Three  tabulations  were  made:  1,  a  strict 
tabulation  which  held  Pearson  to  the 
very  letter  of  bis  prediction  and  which  called 
a  prediction  Inaccurate  if  any  part  of  It  was 
inaccurate:  2.  a  lenient  tabulation  which  ig- 
nored small  errors  in  timing  and  which  gave 
Pearson  credit  for  fractions  of  predictions 
that  were  otherwise  wrong;  and  3.  a  chari- 
table tabulation  which  assumed  that  the 
predictions  for  events  still  to  c<ime— atwut  a 
quarter  of  all  those  made  duruig  the  study 


period — wCl  turn  out  to  be  completely  accu- 
rate. 

The  results  of  these  tabulations  were: 

1.  Strict  test — 47  percent  acctorste. 

2    Lenient  test — 55  percent  accurate. 

3.  "Charitable"  test — 67  percent   accurate. 

In  all  fairness  to  Pearson.  It  should  be  said 
that  he  appea-'s  to  make  fewer  errors  than 
other  superdramatic  and  supersalarled  com- 
mentators. He  scores  genuine  ne«-s  beats 
with  regularity,  and  his  sources  are  among 
the  best  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Pearson  does  make  mistakes.  What  Is 
astounding  for  a  hleh-pow^ered  commenta- 
tor, he  sometimes  admits  them. 

NO    TABCLATION    HITS    8  6    PERCENT 

But  under  no  circumstances  can  his  pre- 
dictions durl.ng  the  study  perlcxl  be  tabulated 
to  come  within  striking  d:.«:tance  of  the  fc€- 
percent  accurate  figure  with  which  the  final 
portion  of  Pearson's  15-mlnute  broadcast  is 
Introduced. 

At  first  glance,  a  47-percent  accuracy 
seems  to  be  some  3  percent  lower  than  mere 
chance.  A  S-year-old  child  predicting  the 
flip  of  a  coin  would,  if  he  carried  on  long 
enough,  predict  50  percent  of  the  results  ac- 
curately. It  would  apf>ear,  then,  that  Drew 
Pearson  would  do  better  to  filp  a  coin  for  his 
predictions.     But  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

It  Is  true  that  Pearson  makes  some  yes-or- 
no  type  predictions.  For  example,  he  pre- 
dicted on  February  26  that  Dr  Herman  San- 
der would  be  ac-quitted  In  his  mercy  killing 
trial.  This  had  only  two  likely  outcomes 
and  anyone  would  have  a  .50-50  chance  of 
being  right  on  a  prediction.  Pearson  said 
Dr.  Sander  would  be  acquitted  and  he  was 
right.  Another  simple  prediction  was  the 
one  on  April  30  that  Senator  Pepper  would 
win  In  the  Florida  primary.  Here,  again, 
there  was  a  60-50  chance  at  being  right 
Pearson  said  Psppeh  would  win  and  was 
wrong. 

tTNLIMITED  POSSlBIt-mES 

But  a  large  number  of  Pearson  predic- 
tions deal  with  an  unlimited  uumljer  of 
possibilities.  For  example  on  February  5 
Pearson  predicted  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  bring  ^n  antitrust  suit  against 
the  Shubert  Theaters.  Three  weeks  later 
the  Justice  Department  did.  No  ordinary 
50-50  guesswork  would  have  pniduced  that 
prediction  OfBciiU  appointments.  In  which 
Pearson  specializes,  also  offer  more  than  two 
possibilities  On  .^pnl  2.  for  example,  he 
predicted  that  Roger  Lapham  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  State  Department's  point 
4  program.  The  number  of  possible  ap- 
pointees here  was  considerable.  Actually, 
Capus  M.  Waynick  was  given  the  appoint- 
ment, at  least  temporarily,  and  Pearson 
would  appear  to  be  wrong. 

Under  the  strictest  accounting,  some  18 
Oi  Pearsons'  52  predictions  were  accurate. 
Twenty  were  wrong,  and  14  were  predictions 
of  events  still  to  come.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, only  47  percent  of  the  predictions  of 
events  already  transpired  are  accurate. 

But  giving  Pearson  the  t)enefit  of  ignoring 
slight  errors  in  timing,  and  elving  him  credit 
for  parts  of  predictions  that  were  otherwise 
wrong,  21  predictions,  or  55  percent,  for 
events  already  transpired  were  accurate. 

Even  assuming  that  the  14  predictions  of 
events  still  to  come  should  turn  out  to  be 
100  percent  accurate,  only  35  of  the  52  pre- 
dictions would  be  accurate.  This  would 
make  for  67  percent  accuracy. 

A    GENEROUS    ASSt7MPTION 

(That  these  future  events  will  be  100  per- 
cent accurate  Is  a  generous  a.«sumptlon. 
Some  of  the  still  untested  predictions  are 
that  if  the  Treasury  Department  clianges  the 
color  of  paper  money  to  orange,  racketeers 
will  be  foiled:  that  the  next  time  a  Russian 
submarine  gets  too  close  tc  an  American 
shore  the  Navv  will  not  hesitate  to  fire,  that 
when  the  perspective  ol  time  reiuriis  to  the 


country    the    present    hysteria    will    appear 
worse  than  the  Salem  witch  btirnlngs  > 

It  might  be  said  that  the  announcer  says 
merely  that  the  predictions  "have  proved"  86 
percent  accurate,  that  it  was  at  some  time 
In  the  past  that  Pearson  reached  the  86-per- 
cent score.  It  might  also  be  said  that  Pear- 
son was  proud  of  this  past  score  and  con- 
tinued to  announce  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
mtistard  manulacturer  who  continues  to 
print  on  his  labels  a  medallion  for  excellence 
in  mustard  eranted  at  the  Columbia  Exp-.isi- 
tion  In  1R93  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Impression  most  Pearson  listeners  eet 
on  Sunday  nights  Is  that  the  predictions 
are — not  Just  have  been — 86  percent  accurate. 

(Pour  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-»eek  period  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond of  three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of 
Drew  Pearson.) 

Drew  Pearson,  one  of  the  leading  brothers 
In  the  fraternity  of  radio  prophets,  occasion- 
ally breaks  the  club  regulations  by  admit- 
ting that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  This  is  a 
grave  and  hiehly  unusual  infraction  of  the 
rule  of  infallibility.  Nevertheless,  through 
one  means  or  another.  It  Is  still  possible  for 
many  of  his  15.000.000  listeners  to  get  the 
idea  that  Pearson  approaches  infallibility  in 
his  predictions. 

Perhaps  the  plainest  of  these  devices  Is 
the  announcers  statement  that  Pearson's 
predictions  have  been  86  percent  accurate. 
A  15-week  study  showed  that  the  predictions 
during  that  period  were  only  47  percent 
accurate. 

Another  device  Is  to  rephrase  a  prediction 
after  the  event  has  occtirred.  In  this  way. 
a  prediction  is  made  to  appear  l>etter  than 
it  really  was. 

ENGLISH   ELECTIONS    AN   EXAMPLE 

On  the  night  of  February  19.  for  example, 
Pearson  said  of  the  forthcoming  Eaglish 
elections: 

"I  predict  that  the  next  government  of 
Great  Britain  will  be — a  Labor  government. 
But  I  also  predict  that  the  margin  will  be 
so  close  that  Winston  Churchill  will  be  in- 
vited by  the  Latwrues  to  l)ecome  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  " 

On  the  surface,  this  seemed  to  be  a  daring 
prediction.  Many  other  professional  prog- 
nosticators  were  freely  predicting  the  fall  of 
the  Labo'  Gcvernment. 

(On  February  7  2  weeks  before  Pearson's 
prediction,  the  British  Gallup  poll  gave  the 
Labor  Government  a  45  ^ -percent  victory 
over  44  percent  for  the  Conservatives  This 
was  made  available  to  Pearson  before  his 
own  prediction.) 

The  election  was  held  on  February  24  The 
Labor  Government  did  win  It  was  by  a  slim 
margin.  Winston  Churchill's  joining  the 
Cabinet  failed  to  materialize  but  there  was 
talk  of  a  new  election.  The  Sunday  alter 
the  election.  Pearson's  announcer  pro- 
claimed : 

•  And  now.  the  man  who  hit  it  right  on 
the  nose  last  week  with  his  prediction  that 
the  Labor  Government  would  win  but  by  a 
margin  so  low  that  new  elections  might  b? 
held  soon — Drew  Pearson" 

HADN  T    MENTIONED    NEW     VOTE 

Of  course.  Pearson  had  said  nothing  about 
new  elections.  He  said  said,  so  ciufe  that 
Winston  Churchill  will  be  invited  to  bee  ime 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  '  As  it  turneo  out. 
Churchill  was  not  asked  to  Join  the  Cabinet 
and  3  months  later,  no  new  eleciioiis  tiad 
been  held. 

In  the  tabulation  for  accuracy,  in  the  se- 
verest lest  (Which  shewed  47  percent  accu- 
racy). Pt arson  was  ^l^^n  a  laliure  tor  that 
one.  since  the  prediction  as  a  whole  ws^s 
wro.-^:^;  in  the  lenient  tabulation  (wbica 
showed  55  percent  accuri-cy)    he  was  glv»" 
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ertdlt  for  two-lhlrd*  accur«t«  and  one-third 
Uinccurate  for  that  prediction. 

Eren  when  Pearson  conunlta  the  unspeak- 
able »ln  of  admitting  error,  he  softens  the 
blow  far  hU  lUUntrt  by  remlndltig  them  of 
the  glories  of  th«  pMt.  On  the  niR^^V?^ 
January  29.  for  example,  he  was  Introduc^l: 

"And  now.  the  man  who  went  wrong  tn 
predicting  that  the  FrPC  would  pass  the 
Houa*  Uat  Wft.  but  whiwe  exclusive  revela- 
Uona  r«t«nUne  ^^i  hydrogen  bomb  has  fo- 
cused -<atton-wlde  attention  on  this  ques- 
Uon— Dr«w  Pearson." 

AKOTHEK  DirrrsiNCX 

Pearson  differs  from  his  soothsaying  breth- 
ren in  yet  another  reapect  He  apparently 
bMTS  no  111  will  toward  people  who  have 
attacked  him.  The  other  columnists  and 
commentators  studied  during  the  15-week 
period  derotad  much  of  their  time  attacking 
others  and  castigating  those  who  have  at- 
tacked th«n.  Ordinarily,  to  attack  such  a 
commentator  la  to  be  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting criticism. 

But  Drew  Pearson,  a  Quaker,  seenw  to 
have  the  power  of  forgiveness  Pearson  and 
Dean  Acheaon  were  once  good  friends  but 
after  a  quarrel  12  j—r*  ago  they  have  not 
spcken.  Yet  Pearson  has  defendct!  Acheson 
In  the  recent  attack*  by  Senator  Jos«fh 
McCaktht  Last  year  President  Truman  was 
so  provoked  by  Pearsons  revelations  about 
certain  White  House  personnel  that  the 
President  called  Pearson  an  "S  O  B  •  Pear- 
son, who  has  a  wry  sense  of  humor,  suggested 
on  February  2fl  that  In  honor  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  the  Presidents  epithet  be  known  as 
"Servanu  of  Brotherhood  " 

Few  of  the  spectacular  commentators 
could  have  l)een  called  an  'S.  O.  B  "  without 
forever  after  l)elng  tempted  to  color  their 
news  about  the  man  who  called  them  that. 
But  when  Truman's  Kansas  City  political 
friends  were  being  mentioned  In  connection 
with  the  killing  of  the  two  racketeers,  Blnag- 
glo  and  Oargotta.  Pearson  said  that  Trtiman 
had  ordered  a  grand  Jury  Investigation  and 
that  the  Investigation  was  a  thorough  one. 
"Let's  t>e  fair."  be  said. 

AM    ESfOnOMAL    PATBICrT 

In  at  least  one  respect.  Pearson  Is  a  brother 
In  fOOd  standing  with  his  fellow  propheu. 
He  U  an  emotional  patriot.  On  one  program 
he  told  his  15.000,000  listeners  that  lor  the 
good  of  the  country  they  should  not  repeat 
what  he  had  told  them.  On  the  same  pro- 
gram he  let  them  in  on  a  "confidential" 
cable:  "London — exclusive — the  American 
Embaasy  has  cabled  the  American  State 
Department    conflUentlally    that 

In  a  fury  of  secrecy  he  announced  one 
night:  "Attention  all  Amerlcar\s  along  the 
Atlaotlc.  the  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  bor- 
der: The  Air  rorce  will  soon  start  building 
a  radar  wall  completely  around  the  United 
8UtM  to  detect  •oemy  alrpl^i^*  1^«  l°<^*' 
tlon  at  thMC  radar  sltea  must  be  kept  secret. 
8o.  U  tlie  Oorenunent  has  bought  land  for 
a  secret  project  In  your  ne»»  hborhood.  pay  no 
atuntlon  to  what  goes  on.  and.  above  all. 
pleaae  don't  talk  about  It." 

MAWT    MOTABLB  aCOOrS 

In  th«  preaentatton  of  newt.  Ptareon  haa 
erored  many  nouble  scoop*.  One  sticb  beat 
was  broadcast  or  April  90.  That  night  be 
opened  his  prrigram  with  this  item 

"Itoaeow— thu  win  be  denied  However. 
iBtolUfaoea  reporu  from  M(>«<-ow  state  that 
Wiiaalan  fiahlng  boats  have  located  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  t>omber  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  are  trying  to  salvage  the  highly  secret 
radar  equipment  In  the  sunken  plane.  Thu 
la  tha  most  secret  equipment  we  have.  The 
mwk  ct  the  plane,  by  the  w  .y.  Is  reported 
about  40  mUee  offshore,  not  near  the  Latvian 
coast " 

Elerer  days  later  the  Associated  Press  car- 
ried a  story  quoting  "a  Oovernment  ufficial 
In  a  (oaitlou  to  know"  substantially  verify- 


ing  the   Pearson   scoop,   minus   the   portion 
about  the  radar  equipment. 

Just  to  show  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Incident  over  the  Baltic  was  not  completely 
accurate.  It  should  be  recorded  that  on  April 
16  PearBon  stated  as  a  fact:  "The  10  Ameri- 
cana (on  the  lost  Navy  plane).  Instead  nf 
crash-landing,  which  might  have  given  the 
Russians  our  secret  equipment,  undoubtedly 
and  deliberately  crashed  iheu-  plane  Into  the 

sea." 

Six  weeks  later  the  Navy  said  that  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  remains  of  the  plane  showed 
the  craft  probably  had  expl'xled  in  mld-alr. 

(Pour  of  ihe  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  This  Is  the  last 
of  three  articles  on  the  broadcasts  of  Drew 
.  earson.) 

Drew  Pearson,  the  newspaper  columnist 
and  radio  commentator,  has  a  number  of 
useful  skills  and  one  of  them  Is  the  ability 
to  make  politicians  boiling  mad. 

A  study  of  his  radio  broadcasts  for  15  weeks 
early  this  year  ordered  several  examples  of 
the  pLxle-lsm  tactics  that  give  certain  Con- 
gressmen high  blood  pressure.  On  February 
6,  for  example.  Pearson  said  on  bis  regtUar 
Sunday  night  broadcast: 

OOP  leaders  have  been  meeting  all  day 
yesterday  and  today  to  form  a  new  magna 
carta.  Yesterday  i'.  pledge  of  secrecy  was 
sworn  to  and  Senator  Brewster  warned 
his  colleagues  that  this  pledge  really  meant 
buslnesf  He  said  he  dldnt  want  to  hear 
the  luBlde  story  of  whrt  they  had  done  on 
Drew  Pearson's  radio  broadcast  tonight. 
However,  Senator,  though  I  hate  to  scoop  you. 
here,  In  brief.  Is  the  report  your  policy  com- 
mittee will  submit  tomorrow     •     •     *." 

TWO-DAY     BEAT 

nd  Pearson  went  on  to  give  a  filrly  ac- 
curate summary  of  a  policy  statement  that 
did  not  appear  on  front  page*  across  the 
Nation  until  3  days  later. 

On  March  6.  Pearson  may  have  Irked  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  T^e  general  was  In  the 
midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  quadrennial 
boom  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  a 
boom  that  »aa  based  on  hU  statesmanship 
and  high  purpose  In  life.  Pearson  was  ir- 
reverent enough  to  report  that  the  stales- 
man-general  has  a  one-third  Interest  In  a 
restaurant  In  downtown  Washington  together 
with  "xl  Pauley  and  (teotge  Allen,  both  one- 
time Intimates  of  President  Truman. 

Pearson's  barbs  are  both  small  and  tem- 
porary ones  and  large  and  loug-la5tlng. 
On  April  13  he  shot  out  a  small  item  on  Sen- 
ator alcCA«TMT  saying  that  McCartmt  w»n 
•o  afraid  of  l)elng  rued  for  libel  on  his  charges 
against  Owen  Lattlmore  that  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  had  conferred  with  experts  to  make 
suie  he  would  not  suffer  financial  loas.  But 
Pearson's  campaign  against  McCaaTHT  took 
on  much  weightier  material.  In  April  I  ear- 
son  publicly  suggeeted  that  a  special  lobbying 
c  mmlttee  find  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions - 

"Who  pays  for  Senator  McCabtht's  secret 
headquarters  In  room  810  tn  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel?  Who  paid  for  '200  long-dls- 
tun<-«  telephone  calls  from  .at  room?  Who 
paid  four  ex-FBI  agenU  who  worked  for 
McCastmt  and  they  quit  in  disgust?  How 
much  did  Alfred  Kohlberg  contribute  to 
MiCAKTHT'a  campaign  funds?"  (Kohlberg 
iH  a  leader  In  the  so-called  Nationalist  China 
lobby  ) 

nuaaoN  axvxALxo  namx 

When  Senator  McCartht  announced  pub- 
licly "that  he  hud  the  name  of  Russia's  top 
espionage  agent  In  the  United  States"  it  was 
Pearson  who  revealed  that  the  name  Mc- 
c.artht  had  was  Owen  Lattlmore.  When 
Mrc  ARTiiT  Hitld  that  this  "top  eeplonage 
abtnt  '     had     brought     "three     Communist 


agenU"  Into  the  country  Pearson  announced 
that  the  three  men  were  the  'living 
Buddha  "  and  two  Mongolian  princes,  all  with 
Communist  prices  on  their  heads,  and  that 
Lattlmore  brou-^ht  them  here  so  they  could 
plan    resistance    to    Communists    In     their 

native  lands. 

While  concentrating  on  high-level  attacks 
on  McCArrHT.  Pearson  could  not  resist  the 
tiny,  wry  Items  he  uses  to  embarrass  public 
figures.     On  April  30  he  announced: 

"Senator  McCarthy's  outcry  against  sex 
unfortunates  In  the  State  Department  Is 
about  to  backfire  against  him.  While  he 
has  been  calling  the  roll  on  these  persons, 
he  has  overlooked  a  member  of  his  own  staff 
who  Is  on  the  Washington  Police  Depart- 
ment secret  list.  ,  When  this  man  offered  to 
resign  after  he  was  arrested  by  police,  be- 
lieve It  ^T  not.  McCarthy  wouldn't  let  him 
but  kept  him  on  the  payroll  another  3 
months." 

(While  certain  other  columnists  were  re- 
ferring to  homosexuals  In  the  mos  violent 
terms  of  contempt.  Pearson  called  them  "sex 
unfortunates") 

APOPl.X.tT    IN    HIGH    AND   LOW    PLACTS 

Pearson  can  Induce  ajoplexy  In  high  places 
and  low.  President  Truman  becam-  so  riled 
up  last  year  he  called  Pearson  an  "S  O  B  " 
Yet  Pearson  still  had  time  to  stimulate 
strong  emotions  In  some  obscure  municipal 
official.  On  February  12  Pearsori  announced: 
"Los  Angeles:  Mayor  Bowron.  did  you 
know  that  one  member  of  your  equalization 
board  has  a  mysterious  Income  of  *60.C00 — 
not  Including  his  salary  from  the  city?" 

While  he  seems  to  get  pleasure  from  start- 
ling complacent  politicians.  Pearson  Is  not 
perverse  He  and  Dean  Acheson  had  a  per- 
sonal falling  out  i3  ears  ago  and  have  not 
spoken  to  each  other  since.  Under  similar 
clrciimstances  most  other  ponular  commen- 
tators could  not  resist  carrying  out  their  per- 
sonal hurts  Into  the  news  they  broadcast. 
But  Pearson  has  consistently  defended 
Acheson  agaliut  charges  that  he  believed 
were  unfounded.  On  February  19  he  said; 
"It  Is  not  true  as  reported  by  another  com- 
mentator that  Dean  Acheson  contributed 
•25.000  to  the  defense  of  Hiss  He  gsve 
nothing."  (It  Is  also  Interesting  that  Pear- 
son did  not  mention  that  It  was  Walter 
Wlnchell  who  printed  the  allegation  ) 

On  January  39  Pearson  said,  "SecreUry  of 
Defense  Johnson  who  doesn't  like  Acheson. 
Is  whispering  about  that  Hiss  has  something 
on  Acheson  and  that's  why  Acheson  made 
his  famous  statement.  I  can  state,  however, 
that  this  Is  not  true"  Pearson  then  went 
on  to  give  the  background  leadlnK  up  to 
Acheson's  statement,  a  background  that  was 
later  verified  by  conventional  newt  sources. 

KtOH    SCoaX    Ol*    INSIDK    TIPS 

Pearson  has  a  high  score  of  sccurate  In- 
side tips.  During  the  study  period  he  re- 
vealed that  two  more  scientists  were  being 
watched  snd  that  more  arrests  would  follow 
(this  was  months  before  the  arrest  of  Harry 
Gold  and  Alfred  Slack  )  In  January  b^  ac- 
cused five  New  York  collectors  of  Internal 
revenue  of  taking  bribes,  and  UD  ^arcb  3  the 
five  men  were  Indicted. 

Fraquently,  Pearson  broadcasu  lt«ms  that 
are  based  on  knowledge  that  cannot  be  docu- 
mented by  conservative  news  standards  but 
which  carry  some  weight  because  of  Pearson's 
reputation  for  having  facu  must  of  the  time. 
He  said  on  January  ;;9  that  tellow-prlsoners 
In  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  Danbury. 
Conn.,  were  protesting  the  special  privileges 
given  ex-Congressman  Parnell  Thomas.  On 
February  5  be  said  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador had  demanded  that  France  fire  Jo- 
llet-Curle.  an  avowed  Communist,  as  head  of 
the  French  atomic  project.  (Later  Curie 
was  tired.)  On  February  13  he  said  that  the 
FBI  Is  under  fire  for  wiretapping  but  that 
most  of  the  tapping  Is  being  done  by  the 
Army  and  Navy. 
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CAM   AFTORD  to  take  CHANfXS 

Pearson  has  been  able  to  score  many  news 
beats  because  be  could  aCurd  to  take  long 
chances  that  ordinary,  competent  reporters 
cculd  not  afford.  For  example,  by  using 
Judgment  he  can  use  Items  picked  up  at  cock- 
tall  parties  that  most  correspondents  would 
not  dare  to  use  as  news.  Pearson  also  has 
been  able  to  get  a  beat  on  other  reporters, 
say  correspondents,  by  violating  confidences 
from  time  to  time.  Other  times  he  obtains 
news  Items  from  Interested  parties  who  are 
willing  to  reveal  Inner  secrets  to  a  popular 
commentator  for  purposes  of  their  own.  (A 
minority  Congressman  emerging  from  a  con- 
ference In  which  he  lost  a  position  mlpht 
reveal  the  Inside  Information  If  It  will  em- 
barrass the  majority  for  example  | 

Pearson  haa  also  tieen  accused  of  sloppy 
reporting  and  phony  sensationalism.  In 
February  he  reported  shocking  conditions  In 
a  two-cell,  log  Jail  In  Taylorvllle,  Ky..  where 
"a  13-year-old  rtinaway  boy  was  locked  up 
■  *  *  for  4  days  with  a  screaming,  laugh- 
ing maniac."  A  local  newspaperman  said 
that  the  Jail  was  built  In  1927,  was  built  of 
concrete,  had  four  cells,  and  had  not  been 
uaed  for  a  runaway  boy  fur  7  years.  A  re- 
porter from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
wrote  that  Pearson  had  learned  his  facts 
from  one  of  his  legmen  who  had  picked  up 
the  information  from  the  recoUect'.ons  of  a 
worker  in  the  United  States  Children's  Bu- 
reau. Pearson  presented  the  story  as  a  cur- 
rent condition  as  reported  by  the  Umted 
States  Children's  Bureau. 

BASCD  ON  aHXXVTD  OUIBSES 

But  many  of  Pearson's  Items  are  based 
merely  on  shrewd  guesses.  On  February  26 
Pearson  said  he  would  give  a  hat  to  Congress- 
man Smathxks,  then  In  a  primary  race 
against  CLAtmi  Pipnat  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  If  Smathers  could  shake 
hands  with  President  Truman  while  Tru- 
man was  In  Key  West.  It  would  seem  not 
too  hard  for  a  Congressman  to  shake  the 
hand  of  the  President  while  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive U  Visiting  the  Congreesman's  home 
SUte.  eapedally  with  national  publicity  cen- 
tered on  the  handshake.  But  Pearson  knew 
that  Truman  preferred  to  have  Pippra  win 
since  PKPPsa  was  a  supporter  ol  the  Truman 
pro-am,  but  could  not  make  overt  moves  In 
support  of  PzFPCx  because  of  the  deUcate 
civil  rlgbu  issue  In  the  South.  So  It  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  Truman  wotiid  not 
then  shake  hands  with  Skathkis.  an  ad- 
mitted enemy  of  most  of  Truman's  program. 
A  handshake  would  have  given  the  anti- 
Truman  BMATKcaa  the  PraakSantial  blessing. 
As  far  as  U  known.  SMATMoa  did  not  get  to 
shake  the  President's  hand.  He  lost  Pear- 
sou's  hat  but  won  the  election. 

N'>t  all  of  Pearson's  shrewd  gueaeca  turn 
out  to  be  rlsbt.  On  April  30  Pearaon  aald 
that  Truman  would  pay  hu  personal  raapecu 
to  Senator  IfoCarrHY  in  McCaaTMT'a  home 
town  of  Madiaon.  Wu.  Presumably  this  was 
baaed  on  the  Praaldent  s  itinerary,  released 
the  night  of  Pearson's  broadcast.  The  iUn- 
ersry  included  Madison  and  It  was  generally 
assumed  the  President  would  use  that 
whistle  stop  to  combat  McCakihts  attacks. 
Bat  the  Prealdant  did  not  refer  to  McCartht 
or  hla  charfaa  in  the  Madison  speech. 

Any  list  of  Pearaon  news  baaCa  la 
alve.  Any  list  of  his  newa  flopa  Is 
sive.  It  leaves  him  In  the  same  position  as 
any  commentator  who  gives  the  Impression 
of  being  infallible — since  the  lUtener  U  faced 
with  accepting  all  the  news  as  Infallible  he 
must  have  serious  doubu  when  any  of  It 
faiU. 

(Four  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  This  Is  the  first 
of  four  articles  on  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr  ) 

The  most  confident  reporter  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  has  t>ecu  called     probably  the 


most  Influential  man  of  his  profession  on 
Capitol  Hill."  A  former  President  of  the 
United  States  called  him  "lucid,  fearless." 
and  a  man  •"of  profound  importance  to  all 
good  Americans,"  A  certain  Chlcai^o  pub- 
lisher called  him  a  "srreat  reporter,"  and  a 
west  coast  businessman  said.  "No  man  In  our 
time  is  so  fearlessly  on  the  side  of  truth,  so 
Inspired    bv    God's    universal    Justice  " 

That  man  Is  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  whose  13- 
mlnute  news  program  each  weekday  evening 
from  7  to  7:15  reaches  nearly  10.000.000 
Americans   through   400   radio  stations. 

A  careful  analysis  of  hla  programs  over  a 
15-week  periud  shows  that  this  tremendous 
fi^'jre  m  the  reporting  wt)rld  In  70  percent 
of  his  news  programs  uttered  statemerts  that 
could  be  regarded  as  misleading  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

WAR    WRITm'S  BOARD  CRmCAL 

That  Lewis  is  not  universally  accepted  as 
"inspired  by  Cod's  universal  Justice"  can  be 
seen  by  the  finding  of  the  War  Writer's 
Board,  a  body  composed  of  profesElor.als  such 
as  Clifton  Fadlman.  Carl  Carmer,  Franklin 
Pierce  Adams.  Rex  Stout,  Russell  Grouse,  and 
ethers.  That  board  declared  that  Lewis* 
wartime  news  broadcasts  cc-nstituted  "a 
shockingly  isolationist,  intolerant  and  divi- 
sive program." 

Later,  during  the  1948  Presidential  cam- 
paign John  Crosby,  radio  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal -BuIIeiin.  declared;  "I  think 
he  ought  to  be  recoenized  as  a  campaiener, 
not  as  a  commentator,  and  his  national  air 
time  paid  for  and  so  listed  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee." 

Just  last  year,  Lewis  was  singled  out  as 
an  example  In  a  study  of  "irresponsibility  on 
the  air,"  by  Giraud  Chester  In  the  Public 
Opinion  Quart«-ly. 

But  Lewis  seems  little  bothered  by  such 
criticism  He  feels  that  his  position  as  a  top- 
salaried  radio  commentator  was  predestined 
even   when   he   was  a  Hearst   reporter. 

"My  keen  se-.se  of  the  dramatic  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  u^e  of  the  human  voice 
made  it  clear  even  then  that  broadcasting 
should  be  an  Important  pa"  of  my  profes- 
sional life."  he  has  said. 

VOICI  A  MACNinCINT  WSTRrMENT 

And  he  Is  right.  His  voice  Is  a  magnificent 
Instrument  It  has  been  called  the  Golden 
Voice  of  Reaction.  Whatever  one's  opinion 
of  the  words  that  issue  forth,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  Lewis'  voice  is.  indeed,  golden.  It 
Is  honey-smooth  and  confident.  It  is  fully 
as  decisive  in  Its  manner  as  that  of  H.  V. 
Kaltcnbom.  but  it  is  much  more  stiavc.  Hla 
delivery  is  easy  going  and  sincere.  Now  and 
then  he  mujjm  to  ihlnJt  of  a  word;  occasionally 
he  seems  to  make  a  mlsUke — "the  Alger 
Hlssky.  ah.  ah.  ah.  Alger  Hiss  case"  HU 
rich  enuciatlon  reminds  ciie  ol  movie  actor 
Carey  Grant.  He  pronounces  his  own  last 
name,  for  example,  with  a  aharp  distinction 
between  syUables,  "lew-lSS." 

Lewis'  voice  Is  golden  In  another  sense. 
too.  It  Is  a  remarkably  profitable  InsUu- 
ment.  Income  frupa  his  broadcasu  alone  U 
In  the  vicinity  of  9350,000  a  year  The  voice 
was  so  well  thought  of  that  the  National 
Assoclstlon  of  Manufacturers  was  willing  to 
pay  him  $1,000  each  for  a  series  of  60  short 
^roadcasu  during  the  war  Durmg  the  war 
be  alao  raeelved  a  11  CO'J  award  from  du  Pont 
for  -excellence  in  news  commentary" 

His  voice  Is  cIo»e  to  b«lng  Invulnerable. 
He  has  enraged  thousands,  maybe  millions. 
But  they  cannot  reach  him.  economically. 

NO  single   SPONSOR 

Lewis  has  no  single  sponsor  He  Is  carried 
by  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  a  network 
partly  owned  by  an  enthusiastic  Lewis  ad- 
mirt-r.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormlck.  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mutual  pipes  the 
Lewis  broadcast  to  400  local  stations,  which. 
in  turn,  can  sell  tiiree  available  commercial 


spots  In  the  program  to  local  sponsors.  Lewis 
has  530  of  these  local  spcinsors.  If  the  people 
of  cr.e  city  pretest  to  an  advertiser,  the  ad- 
vertiser may  stop  subsitJlz'.nc  L'ew:?.  So  then 
Lewis  win  have  529  sp<^nsors  instead  of  530 — 
8.".d  the  network  probf:bly  will  continue  to 
broadcast  the  program  as  a  public  service 

Some  Idea  of  Lewis'  Independence  cf  the 
ccmmcrclRl  spots  on  his  program  can  be 
gained  frcm  the  broadcast  of  March  29.  when, 
at  least  locally,  'the  30-seccnd  spot  In  the 
middle  of  the  program  was  a  free  commercial 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  ended 
'Help  the  census  taker  by  trathfully  an- 
E-Aerlng  his  quest Icn.s"  When  Lewis  came 
back  on  he  spent  the  final  6K  minutes  of  his 
program  ridiculing  the  farmer?'  census. 

DLTLNSE    A    STRONG    OFFENSZ 

Lewis  must  occasionally  defend  himself 
apainst  other  reporters  whose  facts  Q;sapree 
With  his.  Tnij  cieten.'^  ustiaily  takes  the  form 
of  a  strong  ofllens'.'.  In  one  such  attack  dur- 
ing the  study  period,  he  prefaced  uis  assault 
w.th  "Now.  lad:et>  and  gentlemen,  I  disiike 
very  much  indeed  to  become  involved  in  any 
personalities  with  my  reportcnal  colleagues, 
however  sharply  I  may  disagree  with  their 
views.  But  •  •  *."  A  quick  survey  of 
the  15-week  period  shows  ti:ut  L«wls  In 
that  time  attarjced  by  nanr.e  cr  made  de- 
ri  gator7  remarks  about  15  reporters,  writers, 
and  radio  newscasters 

The  15-week  study  revealed  that  more  than 
7C  percent  of  Lewis'  broadcasts  could  be 
Judged  misleading.  A  random  selection 
shows  t^at  Lewis  told  his  listeners; 

Thit  President  Truman  apparently  In- 
vented some  statistics  in  a  congresslcnal  mes- 
sage whereas  the  statistics  came  from  a 
standard  source  whicii  was  named  by  the 
President:  that  the  libel  suit  at  William 
Remington  agalns*  Elizabeth  Bentley.  who 
called  him  a  Communist,  was  no-  different 
from  the  libel  suit  of  Alger  Hiss  atralnst 
Whlttaker  Chambers,  who  called  Hiss  a  Com- 
munist, whereas  Remington  In  effect  won  his 
suit  and  Hiss  did  not;  that  Mrs  Roosevelt 
apparently  wishes  to  help  Russia  to  act 
against  the  United  States,  whereas  all  the 
known  statements  and  acts  of  Mrs  Roose- 
velt point  in  the  ether  direction:  that  cer- 
tain persons  removed  from  Government  Jobs 
were  fired  for  disloyalty.  Trherea?  they  were 
named  only  bad"  risks,  an  important  distinc- 
tion, since  a  man  with  a  Communist  sunt 
may  be  perfectly  loyal  but  a  bad  risk;  that 
Senator  Trrntcs  is  secretly  related  to  Com- 
munist programs,  whereas  all  the  known 
evidence  polnu  in  the  oppoelte  direction; 
that  a  former  Oovernment  official  publicly 
attacked  Lewis,  whereas  Lewis  had  actually 
attacked  the  ofBciai;  that  certain  0<jvern- 
ment  pubUcaticns  were  "peculiar  and 
"anonymous"  whereas  independent  author- 
ities agree  with  the  contents  and  the  authors 
were  plainly  Indicated  tn  the  front  of  the 
publications. 

OTHER   WKAPCMS.  TOO 

But  Le«-ls  has  other  weay>ons,  too.  On* 
of  these  Is  a  unique  literary  invention, 
known  to  the  trade  as  Lewtsisms  A  L^w- 
Islsm  U  a  word  or  phrase  which  draws  thf 
life  blood  out  of  sny  other  word  nr  phraw 
near  it.  Some  Lewlslstns  are  "io-ca'.Ied  '  and 
-piirported."  which,  without  further  ex- 
planation, tells  the  llstene''  that  the  words 
they  modify  ar  really  fraudulent  ("I  listened 
with  some  curiosity  last  night  to  a  gentle- 
man who  purports  to  be  a  great  factual  re- 
porter •  •  •  Mr.  Elmer  Davis  •  •  • 
a  sample  of  his  so-caUed  factual  reporting"); 
the  term  "individual"  which  implies  that  Itt 
cbject  is  subhuman;  "none  other  than." 
which  Is  used  to  imply  that  Lewis  has  Just 
luted  a  political  rock  and  louna  underneath 
a  subversive  cockroach;  "the  sitme  '  is  used 
to  reintroduce  an  'individual  I  who  has  t)een 
previousiy  introduced  with  a  "none  other 
than. '  Sometimes  when  Lewis  la  about  to 
quote    an    unfriendly     souices    he     merely 
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flggUs  bclorc  the  quoutlon  In  order  to  thow 
that  th«  follovtnjg  ttat«ment  U  not  to  be 
taken  •ertouiUy. 

Another  weapon  In  th«  hands  of  Lrewli  U 
tt»  ooaipound  adjective  No  piece  or  Jegls- 
laUon  that  Levia  duUtlces  can  escape  the 
maciJlne-Run  fire  of  hyphenated  description. 
The  Brannan  plan  U  one  »uch  me»s»ire  thnt 
bai  been  ridiculed.  On  one  occj»lor  during 
Um  Motfy  pcflod.  Levis  declared.  "It  U  the 
MOM  oM  procrwn  of  consumer  subaldles 
which  the  OPA  long-haired,  left-wlcig:.  stnr- 
gaslnf.  mouth -hanjclnd-open.  fatr-haUed 
boys  Insisted  upon  all  the  way  through  the 
war- 

Having  perforated  the  Brannan  plan  sup- 
porters with  adJectlTes  at  close  range.  Lewis 
went  on  a  short  lime  later,  to  castigate  Pres- 
ident Trumj»n  for  suBHUng  In  a  press  con- 
ference that  a  certata  wOBtan  reporter  should 
write  some  sympathetic  articles  about  the 
Brannan  plan, 
s  "She    might    well    have    answered."    said 

I^ewls  In  a  ptous  defense  of  unbl.ised  report- 
ing, "that  her  Job  Is  as  a  reporter  and  as 
such  It  would  be  entirely  unethical  of  her 
to  work  for  or  against  the  Brannan  plan  or 
any  other  piece  of  legislation." 

(rour  of  the  Nation's  top  column isu  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
1 5- week  period  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcaat.  This  U  the  second 
of  fotir  artidea  on  PtUtoo  Lcwla,  Jr  ) 

Evtrj  night  on  the  radio  from  Uonday 
ttUT>uith  Prldar.  rulton  Lewto.  Jr  .  like  the 
foet  Milton,  dearnbas  a  titanic  battle  be- 
Xit»  food  angate  axul  the  anfala  of  tba 


Tbte  war  of   the  angels  la  for  MVmi  of 
the   social    and   ecooomlc   etilMtUM   df   iba 
United  Matea 
Mafiflar  IMMMT*  td  LtmtB'  "Idf  df  tfed 
nnT  dOdM  ifuukif  Id  idMfMtdf  llid  fodi 


»tt  tha 
Id  LtmU. 
df  Ldvia  ravciTMd  mmU  m 
T4#f.  ■—■tor  Brae  itanatav  ygCtgruf. 
•tdT  Wmmmt,  ■anatijr  Baidoid,  Meiialur  HlOt* 
BSTLOoraa.  Bmamutr  Uvmm  (who  ooaw  aallad 
Lewu  "the  fairast  and  moat  aattimtd  nawa 
lUUor  to  Aiaarlea").  Keprearnutlve 
BaixdcK,  Rapraaentative  Vku>i, 
and  Rapraaanutive  Nooir. 

Tliare  are  also  organtaed  squadrons  of 
angels,  including  stKh  organizations  as  the 
Rcputjllcan  National  Committee  aiid  the 
BoUM  Un>American  Activities  Committee. 

DK\1I^    IN    THK    STSCCCLK 

The  devils  on  the  other  hand,  include  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Mrs  gSeanor  Rooaevelt.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  E«lng.  former 
Vtoa  Prealdent  Henry  Wallace,  the  late  Harry 
Hopkins.  Supreme  Cotirt  Jiutlce  Frankfurter, 
Oovemor  Bowles  of  Connecticut,  Repreaenia- 
Uve  Sabath  WU»/n  Wyatt.  Bmer  Davis.  Drew 
Pearson,  and  matty  others. 

The  squadrons  of  devUs  Include  such  bodlea 
as  the  Dem<xn-Mtlc  Purty.  the  AmerU^ns  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  CIO.  and  the  BrltUh 
Labor  Party. 

Needless  to  say.  Fulton  Lea'ls.  Jr.  Is  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  The  list  oif  angels 
and  devils,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wiia  com- 
piled by  a  look  at  the  peraona  and  organN 
aatlona  oonslatently  quoted  by  Leats  with 
praise  (the  angel.t)  and  the  persons  and  or- 
ganlaatlotui  cousist^Titiy  quoted  by  Le  arU  with 
erltlelam  (the  devils). 

Sometimes  devils  are  elevated  to  tempo- 
rary angelhood.  Someilmea  angeU  faU  from 
grace. 

Since  he  became  an  outapoken  (Title  of 
the  late  President  RooMvelt.  JamM  A.  Parley 
haa  bacome.  according  to  Lewu  on  February 
17.  ""probably  the  l>est-loved.  maet-r«spectpcl 
high  political  ofBoebold«>r.  so  far  as  the  press 
la  ooDOarned.  la  tha  last  20  jears." 


gtr'^raLATivia  *wa.rdk> 

Similar  superlatives  have  been  awarded  by 
I^wls  to  entire  orsjanlaattons  who  have  quali- 
fied for  a  tcnipt'^ary  an'<ellc  slate  by  an  act 
pleasing  to  Lewis.  When  the  Uotiaa  of  Rep- 
reeentati\es  of  the  State  of  MtaBtoalppl,  a 
nomlnallv  Democratic  body,  voted  a  crlllclam 
of  Dean  Acheson  for  hU  statement  on  Alger 
HIS'.  LewU  climaxed  his  critical  statement* 
on  Acheson  on  the  night  of  January  27  with: 

"Tl'e  really  stunning  blow,  however,  so  far 
a."*  Mr.  Acheaon  la  concerned,  came  when  the 
Mississippi  House  of  Representatives,  passed 
an  ofBclal  resolution  of  censure  against  Dean 
Acheson     •     •     *•" 

That  the  lower  house  of  the  Mississippi 
Let;i.slature  could  deal  such  a  really  stunning 
blow  to  the  Secretary  of  State  probably  was 
never  before  anoreclated  by  most  citizens. 

Just  as  there  Is  some  chance  for  salvation 
a-nontj  the  devils,  by  the  same  token,  there 
Is  alwars  a  danger  that  an  anjrel  might  fall. 
Oidlrarlly.  Senator  Ottbnkt,  a  Republican 
from  South  Dakota,  would  be  safe  In  Lewis' 
heaven.  Odrnct  has  a  voting  record  more 
antladmlnlstratlon  on  key  Issues  than  hla 
Dakptan  partner.  Senator  Mundt.  or  Sena- 
tor Taft.  He  voted  aj?alnst  the  President's 
slum-clearance  program,  the  educational  fl- 
narce  act.  the  measure  to  end  Injunction* 
In  slilkes,  and  other  similar  Truman  bills. 
But  when  an  even  more  conservitlve  angel. 
RepreaenUtlve  Faawcis  Caai,  decided  he 
wanted  OtniNKT's  seat  In  the  Senate.  Lewis 
rushed  to  Caat  •  aid.  On  February  31  he 
said  CASt  would  tell  the  electorate  that  our 
national  life  Is  In  peril  from  the  pnwer- 
drunk,  colorblind,  Ittept  and  •i>endthrlft 
laadarabtp.  This  tachnUfu*  received  Lewie 
approval  It  showt,  said  Lew!«,  «  slrong 
and  poaitlve  campaign  of  opp<^/«ltinn  to  ad' 
mlntetrattbu  policy.    Case  defeated  OoaMar. 

ffWWae  rAtte 

AfidCiMr  antaf  who  f«tl  from  graed  «a« 
iun»t/«r  TvaiMM,  at  tmmnmy'mMad,  ton* 
sTvaiive  D^nuictm*  TTwiiaa  pliMMMidd 
out  df  pan§lt»  Ity  apiieMririg  kkeptieal  alioat 
Hia  ridtal  aterte*  »>y  anf«t  Ji-tpn  tieC**' 
tMT  that  there  wera  CdMMMiKa  lo  th« 
•taU  Department. 

The  dlvistm  of  angels  and  devils  U  Im- 
portant In  any  understanding  of  Lewu'  re* 
porting  technique.  A  Washlngtott  corre- 
spondent who  ha*  *cen  Lewt*  in  action  for 
years  said  that  the  greatest  single  reportorlal 
qu.Hllty  of  Lewu  U  hU  ability  to  select  fact* 
that    i;     grees  with 

One  progrnm — that  of  April  5 — wa*  se- 
lected at  random  for  an  analysU  of  Lewis' 
atatements  for  and  against  his  angels.  On 
that  night  he  devoted  hU  broadcast  to  three 
main  Items;  (1)  The  administration  agricul- 
ture program:  (2)  the  administration  budget: 
(3 1  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  charges  of 
communism  In  the  State  Department. 

On  Item  I,  the  agricultural  progr-im,  Lewi* 
devoted  308  seconds  (9  minutes,  8  seconds)  — 
all  of  it  apalnst  the  program.  He  quoted  all 
antlprogram  sources,  such  as  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Association,  the  National  Council  of  Farmers' 
Cooperatives,  and  Representative  Hakolo 
CiOLtT  of  North  Carolina. 

TWO    HXTNimCO   AND  TWKNTT-riVK    SXCOND8   TO 

Buocrr 

On  item  2,  the  budget,  he  devoted  '£i5 
•eroDd*  (3  minute*,  45  seconds) .  140  aec- 
<.nd*  of  It  quoting  BeprMentatU'e  Harsis 
EixawoaTM  against  tba  budget,  and  almost 
all  the  remaining  66  seconda  to  hU  own  argu- 
ment* against  the  budget. 

On  Item  3.  the  State  Department  hearings. 
1  «  covered  the  session  whlcli  was  the  State 
Department's  day  In  ccurt.  All  the  actual 
testimony  waa  pro-State  Department  Lewi* 
devoted  IM  accord*  to  the  entire  subject — 
09  second*  presenting  the  testimony,  99  see* 
ondi  to  bU  own  attack  on  the  testimony 

The  lext  day.  he  starird  with  the  admin- 
istration's program  for  expanded  Bocial  se- 


ru  5ty.  He  devoted  45  seconds  to  explaining 
the  program.  205  seconds  to  attacking  it. 
O.i  thai  day  It  was  Owen  Lattlmores  day  In 
court.  He  had  l)een  accused  of  being  Rus- 
sia's top  espionage  agent  by  Senator  McCae- 
THT.  chargei"  which  Lewis  had  aired  at  great 
length  On  April  6  Lattlmore  gave  his  side 
of  the  picture.  Lewis  devoted  75  seconds  to 
the  matter,  most  of  It  attacking  Lattlmore. 
On  April  20.  iwo  persons  appeared  t)efore 
the  same  hearing  '♦ommlttee.  Louis  Budenz, 
who  gave  antl-Lattlmore  testimony,  and 
Brig.  Oen.  Elliott  R.  Thorpe,  who  gave  pro- 
Lattlmore  testimony.  Many  leading  paper* 
divided  the  headlines  or  lead  paragraphs  of 
their  .stories  between  Budenz  and  Thorpe. 
Lewis  devoted  20  seconds  to  Itorpe,  and  630 
secont's  lo  Budenz. 

LOP-BIDES   DIVISION 

It  vould  be  unreasonable  for  a  listener  to 
deman«;  that  Lewis  divide  up  ^ls  radio  time 
equally  between  his  angels  and  his  devUs. 
but  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  division  of  time  should  not  t>e  so  lop- 
sided as  to  oljscure  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
After  the  recent  British  elections,  for  ex- 
ample, Lewis  quoted  his  angels  who  heralded 
a  Conservati\e  victory  and  referred  to  the 
Labor  Party's  outcome  In  the  election  as  a 
"resounding  repudiation  by  the  British  peo- 
ple '■  Prom  such  .^  presentation  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  average  listener  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Laborltes  had  won  the  election. 
though  narrowly, 

Lewis'  devotion  to  hi*  angel*  and  his  ho*- 
tlllty  townrd  the  devil*  has  produced  Bome 
useful  results.  He  has.  on  occasion,  com' 
btned  It  With  hi*  skill  a*  reporter. 

HI*  rtpurtorui  •kill  wm  first  esblbttad  3 
de«adai  afd  wtoaa  m  a  raportar  for  Maar*!'* 
ti(m  dgfUdtt  0«Hr«nal  fcmca,  Laais  osde*' 
9r*4  aldMdg  atagh  Iwdedly  the  air  tnait 
dOfiifMi  mmt§ai».  U  wm  ttoia  favontlain  in 
awarding  air  »dll  §cmtiU^  that  M  t«  the 
Oovirrninant'f  Hu0lwm  Mldnpt  to  if  tl»e 
■laii.  but  tlia  aapoMira  of  drafervntiai  c<m< 
Unci  award*  »»«  a  nouMa  Lavla  Moop, 


c*«ot  rao/icT 

In  raeant  yean  U«U  ha*  turnad  bU  dattU 
harassment  to  some  Kood  use  It  waa  hU 
do<^'Uu.cnted  critlcum  which  expoaed  the  ex* 
pensive  and  atvirtlve  Canol  oil  project.  He 
alvi  dlscloaed  the  futile  attempts  at  com- 
pleting the  Latin-American  highway,  and 
his  constant  barbs  helped  accelerate  the 
synthetic  rubber  program. 

But  critics  of  Lewis  have  pointed  out  that 
his  angel-devtl  standards  produce  negative 
effects,  as  well.  They  say  that  while  his 
crltlclsnis  sped  the  synthetic  rubber  program 
needed  for  wartime  defense,  his  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  Roosevelts  ar.-nament  pro- 
gram before  World  War  II  retarded  our  war- 
time successes.  They  also  argue  with  Lewis' 
method  of  selecting  angels  and  devil*. 

What  makes  a  citizen  an  angel  and  what 
makes  him  a  devil.  In  Fulton  Lewis'  battle? 
Lewi*  make*  hi*  political  *tandard*  pretty 
plain. 

On  the  day  that  Lewis  announced  an  In- 
crease In  FBI  funds  he  said.  "That  Is  one  In- 
crease In  Government  spend ;ng  that  very 
few  American  cltlsens  worthy  of  the  name 
are  going  to  complain  about  And  If  you 
hnd  anybody  who  does  comp:aln.  look  htm 
over  carefully  and  suspiciously." 

"CtTKSB  WHOT" 

When  some  Representatives  voted  against 
additional  funds  for  the  Ilouse  un-American 
Activities  Committee,  he  llst<<d  the  names, 
ending  with  "gues*  who.  Mrs.  Hklxm  Oaha- 
6Ait  DoucLA*.  of  California." 

Another  Lewis  yardstick  le  the  attitude 
toward  the  United  Nations.  If  a  public  fig- 
ure speaks  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
United  Nations,  he  is  described  by  LewU  as 
"a  memt)er  of  the  Russian  appeasement 
group" 

Still  another  Indelible  blot  3n  a  man  Is  to 
have  served  the  OPA  during  the  war.     On 
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March  28  Lewis  reported  that  Willis  Ritter 
of  Utah  would  run  Into  serious  objections  In 
his  nomination  for  a  Judgeship  "I  might 
mention."  R<ild  Lewis  darkly,  "that  Mr  Willis 
Ritter  was  regional  rent  director  for  OPA 
for  the  Mountain  States  durinq  the  war  " 

People  who  object  to  wire  tapping  a.'-e 
also  of  doubtful  loyalty,  according  to  Lewis 
On  January  19,  he  told  his  listeners,  "Why 
should  any  hnneet  man  be  worried  one  way 
or  the  other  about  whether  his  wire  Is  being 
tapped?  •  •  •  I  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  am  not  engaged  or  involved 
In  any  shady  or  Illegal  deal  Doesn't  worry 
me  In  the  slightest  who  listens  in  on  my  tele- 
phone calls.  Bu.  If  I  were  a  part  of  an 
underground  movement     •     •      •   " 

"^hls  casting  of  suepiclon  on  all  who  object 
to  wire  tupping  puts  the  cloud  of  dtsloyaJty 
on  Attorney  Gei.eral  McGrath,  who  cnce 
called  wire  tapping  a  violation  of  civil  rights, 
ard  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  who  refuse  to  recognize  evidence  ob- 
tained by  wire  lapping.  But  this,  presuma- 
bly, would  not  bother  Lewis  He  has  indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  that  he  Is  not  loo 
sure  of  those  people,  either. 


(Pour  of  the  Nation's  top  columnlsta  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-wcpIc  perUxl  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  cjr  broadcast.  This  is  the  third 
of  four  articles  on  FuUon  Lewlj,  Jr.) 

"My  integrity  as  a  reporter  bad  never  been 
questioned  before." 

In"  a  fcr-.se  this  statement  made  by  Fulton 
I*wiii.  Jr  in  1M7.  was  a  reflection  on  hi* 
lnre«rlty  as  s  reporter 

Up  to  thst  time  h)n  Integrity  as  a  reporter 
^•<1  y^»r\  ••♦^'"itM  rr^rj  Mrr**  In  1943  a 
(  •-"  •'  ■'  '  .i;"i  '•.'!.  *  •  ••'h«-t  man" 
It,  ji*4  "  v,i,r  Wr.  ".  »»  r  ;  •••med  ble 
now*  '    '.lery  "ir,'     r  «r  •   >•-'!  'iiviaHra" 

A-  '1     a     c         ■     •   'f.*    !,»'    -r    \ti    ,    rr.add    th* 
»),      «    .'.'.((.#.•     ".<■    I'r-      V,     'ittj    FafWrf,*, 

•  ■  t,       .'     u    '  t.  '  ''■     ^     A  ^ri«f » 

■.    •     . '    I  #• ».  It     ft-   ■    '  inf 

"dMild  doHr  wnLt"\  '.•  n.      u-         ■.<.>■  :;i 
WW." 

*Mom«  lufow  fkcv  r,m  *rtr 

Tbe  13-week  study  of  Lewu  brcadeaeta 
ahowed  that  more  than  70  pereant  of  all 
bu  progradM  dostdtead  statamanu  that  could 
be  ragardad  aa  alilaading.  It  u  conceivable 
that  be  was  mlsluturmed  about  some  of  the 
news  he  reported.  But  on  at  least  one  stoiy, 
he  wa*  reporting  the  actlvltle*  of  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr..  and  It  can  be  assumed  that  he 
knew  the  true  facts.  On  the  evening  of 
February  14,  LewU  told  his  audience: 

'The  garlih  and  lurid  scheme  of  the  erst- 
while hlgh-preaaure  Federal  Housing  Exp(.dl- 
ter.  Mr.  WUaon  Wyatt.  who  was  going  to 
cure  the  postwar  housing  shortage  ty  imder- 
WTltlng  a  »50,000,COO  project  of  metal  pre- 
fabricated housing,  came  to  a  dim  and  dingy 
end  of  the  trail  today.  You  recall,  no  doubt, 
the  violent  and  Indignant  attack  which 
young  Mr.  Wyatt  made  against  me    •     '     •  " 

A  student  of  LewU'  reporting  integrity 
might  recall  that: 

1,  "The  violent  and  Indignant  attack  which 
young  Mr.  Wyatt  made  galiut  me  •  •  •" 
was  in  fact  an  attack  by  Lewis  against  Wyatt. 
Lewis  claimed  over  the  radio  that  Wyatt  s 
oOlce  made  a  certain  dectelon  l>ecause  cf 
hrlt)ery  and  added,  "I  have  sworn  affidavits 
MltBg  thU  entire  story  In  detail  "  An  ota- 
etad  Investigation  showed  no  bribery  and— 

Incidentally — that  Lewis  had  no  affldavits. 

2  Lewis  had  lo  Issue  a  public  retraction 
of  hi*  attack  on  Wyait,  Tbe  TetracLion"  was 
80  accusing  that  four  subsequent  retractions 
were  necessary,  the  last  beiiig  time  on  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  for  Wyatt  to  niaie  his  lwii 
defense. 

ATTACKED  WTArr'8  JUDGMENT 

8  Lewis  attacked  Wyatt  s  Judgment  in 
rMTomnieudiiiK  that  a  certain  war-surplus 
factory   go   to   the   Ul-Iated  Luslron   houauig 


concern.  Lewis  failed  to  remind  his  listeners 
that  his  own  recommendation  was  to  give 
the  factory  to  Preston  Tucker,  "a  pood,  red- 
blooded  American  "  Tucker  is  head  of  a 
corporation  that  was  to  have  manufactured 
a  "dream  car"  for  the  postwar  market, 
turned  out  40  hand-made  cars  in  all  the 
years  since  the  war.  was  subject  to  endless 
litigation,  was  indicted  by  the  Government 
for  mail  fraud  and  conspiracy  and  violation 
cf  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
regulations.  The  corporation  cflicers  were 
acquitted  of  the  P'^deral  charge,  but  the 
firm  Is  now  In  Federal  bankruptcy. 

On  other  occasions  Lewis  exercises  his  fa- 
vorite device  of  presenting  only  thuse  views 
that  he  approves  of.  leaving  the  listener 
with  the  Impression  that  they  are  the  only 
views  in  existence. 

On  January  30  Lewis  broadcast  from  Dallas, 
Tex  .  and  devoted  a  lar^e  part  of  his  news- 
cast to  the  effects  of  llftine  rent  control  in 
Dallas.  These  effects  have  been  argued  bit- 
terly. But  for  Lewis  listeners  there  was  no 
dispute.  He  assured  listentrs  that  there  had 
t>een  practically  no  hardships,  that  "average 
rents  here  In  the  Dallas  area  are  up  10  to 
12  percent.  "  Listeners  to  L«wis  migiit  never 
ha-,e  discovered  that  there  was  another  ver- 
sion of  the  D.illas  housing  picture  If  Lewu 
had  not  12  weeks  later  glve;i  his  own  unique 
report  on  a  Presidential  message  involving 
Dnllaa  housing.  On  April  il  Lewi*,'  version 
of  the  President  s  message  vas 

In  rental  units  under  I.JO  he  I  President 
Truman]  said  In  the  city  of  Dallas,  TfX  , 
rents  have  Increased  5«  |>*rc«nt.  Just  where 
he  got  that  figure  is  %f>mtth:ng  of  a  mystery. 
because  the  Dallas  7)mej-H«raJd  sevrral 
month*  ago  ma(>  a  spr**  survy  Uj  find  out 
what  happened  U^  renU  Ir  i}>e  ri'v  «iii^ 
d*f'<ntrol  arid  nun*  (>ui  wi'^i  tr»*  foi'i,;.;;  f 
a'l  1 1  -  t-^f*'. '  i-.'r'xa*  ■'(.»  I:,  j"  .  I  '.,' 
Lm'/' r   H'«'i«'.  s   '    f.fj>>'''«J    ,'--  .    »..'£"! 

tHf'tl    »(»'1    «"   ')    '  ■   '    ;■,'!«■  .ar    »..>i     !  ■/    j-cj'«-i.' 

Jj(,'.  »\Mi  tif  < ' I  f  (I.J.'.   ♦  (.     ii'-u'.  •;  '  .'  'i-.i' 

mt  ■ .  •!  .t  t.'       f.    !■  'ir  I  I.      ■»'    ft         c    ,  .      «  I.  '  »  '1       aUjT' 

tlilSf  (iae  i""  1'.  •'-•;'  J<'  e  hf-if  '  ''.'trrf. 
M    panMdt         Hu(      \l.fft     It     :c,     (ti.'!     >'      ..'.r: 

very  frigbtafUhK  i^i.ii  ai.;.(«-i.:.  <  ■*■:.'■■  t..  "i 
•o  cpeeUksally  ai.'i  .i..'i.^  ^  .'..!..< :,  ir  n 
Prealdent  of  tbe  United  ::.aica  t^,a  u.  it 
muct  be  *o,  presumably.' 

LISTTNEKS  MIGHT  HAVI!  LZAaNEO 

Listeners  whose  Interest  «a*  piqued  by  the 
Implication  that  President  Truman  hud  In- 
vented the  figure  "56  percont"  might  have 
discovered  the  following: 

1.  "Just  where  be  got  that  figure  Is  some- 
thing of  a  mystery"  was  an  cdd  statement  Ijr 
Lewis,  the  reporter,  to  make,  since  part  of 
the  President  s  message  was  a  plain  reference 
to  the  source. 

a.  As  for  the  bureau's  "alleeed  survey.'  it 
was  conducted  in  Dallas  by  way  of  800  per- 
sonal interviews  In  each  type  of  housing  by 
rental  rate.  Income  level,  and  white  and  non- 
white  The  Times-Herald  survey  wa*  made 
by  300  telephone  calls  and  It  Included  no 
Negro  housing. 

3.  "Not  even  he.  however,  suggested  any- 
thing like  the  President's  5>3  percent  '  is  also 
a  strange  piece  of  informs  tlon  to  give  t^e 
public,  since  the  President  gave  the  source, 
which  was  the  M;>rch  19S)  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  volume  70.  No.  3.  Cm  page  254.  table 
I,  entiiled  "Changes  in  resideutial  rents,  by 
rent  and  income  group,  all  units,  by  city, 

19-19."  is  the  rotation: 

"Dallas  area  average  percent  Incretae,- 36.1 
percent" 

The  very  next  line  Is:  "U  ider  $30  a  month, 
55  6  percent." 

ATTACK    ON    IWINC 

On  another  occasion,  Lewis  reporting 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  lei  vent  devotion  to 
alarming  language  and  a  slightly  less  Intense 
attachment  to  fact  In  des.cribing  a  meeting 
ol   the  House   1         --   Comin.itee  ui  lis  study 


ol  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  he 
attacked  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  would  handie  the  education 
program,  by  an  attack  on  Oscar  Ewlng.  whcru 
he  attacked  in  turn  by  'Yevealing  "  some  pam- 
phlets  issued   by  E wing's  agency. 

These  pamphlets.  Lewis  reported,  "the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  Is  circulating 
to  parents  purpf)rting  to  advise  parents  in 
the  sexual  handling  and  education  of  ihcir 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12,  the 
advice  being  along  ultramodern — and.  in  the 
minds  of  many  House  Labor  Committee  mem- 
bers— highly  questionable  lines.  The  gist 
of  It  was  lo  let  the  children  go  their  own 
merry  way  on  certain  sex  problems  and  not 
to  deter  or  even  speak  to  them  on  certain  seK 
problems  for  fear  of  giving  tbe  children  an 
Inferiority  complex.  I  mlpbt  interject  that 
another  bulletin  by  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration, entitled  'Guiding  the  Atioles- 
cent.'  goes  even  further  In  Its  advice  to  the 
parents  in  the  handling  of  children  above 
the  age  of  12." 

A  nervous  listener  could  easily  get  the  Im- 
pression that  tbe  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  conducting  a  c^respondence 
course  in  sex  manla-s-unless  tbe  listener 
examined  the  pamphlets  themselves. 

MOST  "STAXTUMG"  PASSAGE 

Selecting  the  most  startling  passages  from 
Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve,  one  finds  this 
passage  about  sex  play  In  amail  children: 

"It  Is  often  better  to  say  nothing  whatever 
to  the  children,  for  fear  of  saying  too  much, 
or  the  wronu  thing  Instesd.  divert  their 
minds,  give  them  new  Intereets.  Wboleeome 
attitudes  toward  sex  are  tv/t  built  up  bf 
maklriK  a  chid  fee)  that  hlK  Interest  to  hi*  • 
iffiy  i»  m-rijethlng  dirty  (it  bad  ' 

!?•  p«mpb>et  Ouldiftc  the  A'Vjlewcei) t , 
r'.T.'jtit,^  ift,  txNT*  11.  wh'it  Lmw\a  Urrtntt^  ttoie 

tturtur  f^iim*%pin*hlm     line 
"•     •     •     itv>f>  real  btrm  mmr  f^mt*  trtitn 
Utm  W'.ffy    ariiUriy    f*»r    iir»d  f**i:r>«f  i4  tUiH 

111*  pbft  ijt  11.*  |>kf«r;t«  t»»  j*rrv«i.t  iif  •«x  p 
itti  und«*ira>ii«  act  {Htu^KUM  than  tbe  ptaiLtl<e 
iiMrir  I  hit  d'je*  nut  irt«'an  that  tlte  subje*  ( 
siioulil   fm  p'-rmitted   Oj  g<;  on   willMiUt   pu* 

r»  '.ii  !i.  .  f  >  •  .■.  1  :<  n  It  e<>f  irulicate,  bow 
f.tr  !:..»  )n  K  ifijjtrutiion  shouid  be  frank, 
h-:.ikt.  ht.d  I;.  k-<i/iiig  with  the  facts" 

Lewis  apparently  believed  that  "This  doe* 
not  mean  that  the  subject  should  be  per-  ~- 
nUlted  to  po  on     •      •      '"Is  telling  parents 
"to    let   the   children   go    their    own    merry     ' 
way." 

Le*ii«  tlien  concluded  his  dissertation: 
"The  head  of  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  none  other  than  Mr.  Oscar  Ewlng, 
our  old  friend.  •  •  •  But  the  question 
that  was  brought  t:p  (about  policies  of  the 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  education )  •  *  • 
whether  Mr.  Ewuig,  perhaps  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  anonymcus  individuals  who  wTcte 
these  peculiar  pamphlets,  will  be  dictating 
these  policies." 

PAMPHLETS    NOT   ANONTMODS 

Net  only  has  Lewis  assured  his  listeners 
that  the  pamphlets  are  peculiar  but  now 
that  they  are  auou>inou6. 

Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve  is  prefaced: 

•"This  bulletin  was  written  by  Mrs.  Marlon 
L.  Faeere  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kath- 
erlne  Bain,  director  of  the  division  of  re- 
search in  child  development" 

The   preface   to  Guiding   the   Adolescent 

declares: 

"The  principles  underlying  the  g^ildlng  of 
adolescent  children  have  remained  the  same 
since  this  bulletin  was  written  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  1333  by  Dr  Douglas  A.  Thom, 
director  of  the  Habit  Clinic  for  Child  Guid- 
ance, of  Bostor  " 

One  can  only  gather  that  (1)  Lewis  does 
not  know  the  raeanihg  cf  "anonymcus";  or 
(2)  he  did  not  bother  to  look  at  tbe  pam- 
phlets belore  he  told  lU.UOO.UOO  people  they 
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w«-   -iwcullar"  hkJ   "»non3rTnoW:   or   (S> 
b»  n*C  lb*  book*  »nd  <MUMnUly  mMtX  hU 

•udtenc«  ... 

Prrbap*  th*  high  point  tn  L*wt»  r«c«nt 
ivporunj  career  w*a,  rrached  in  L«wl«"  nc- 
ccunU  of  a  wXarj  h«  h«d  cre«t«l  hlma*U. 
yXi*^  9*»  th«  now-!»mcus  "bomb  pomder 
plot.*'  On  the  nUtht  o'  December  2,  1W9, 
■,■^,1  111— quant  nichU  Levis  untold<>d  a  iiory 
Of  Uk  •hlpplnf  (tf  arcret  Atijmic  tnaterUli 
and  InfocmaUon  to  BumU  durln«  the  war.  a 
story  InToinng  trm/ehmrj  in  hl«h  pJnoe*. 
The  story  was  launched  when  LewU  intro- 
duced ooe  Oecnfe  Racer  Jordan  to  hi*  radio 
audience  and  Touched  for  the  story  Jordan 

told. 

TBaotJcH  vat»-VMAa*  ani  aA«t 

Levis  and  Jordan  said  that  the  Russians 
spirited  tB»nlum  cotnpounds.  or  "bomb 
ptnrdM.-  b««ry  water,  atomic  blueprints. 
Bn4t  other  secrets  through  the  lend-lease  air 
baa*  at  Great  Falls.  Mont  .  wher*  Major 
JortUn  was  siaUoned  In  1M3.  Thi-y  added 
that  Harry  Bopklna.  Prealdent  Rcosevelt  s 
moat  trusted  aide,  had  conspired  to  arrange 
tbaa*  shlpmenta  in  violation  of  tbe  coun- 
try's securliy  res;ilatlon«  They  made  simi- 
lar charxea  against  Henry  Wallace,  then  Vic* 
President 

A  congreaalonal  InTestlgatton  waH  started 
at  once.  The  hearings  showed  that  the 
uranium  shipment*  were  of  negligible  quan- 
tities as  far  as  an  atom  bomb  was  ccncerned. 
that  all  tha  shipment*  were  approved  by  the 
proper  authorities  at  the  time,  that  Hopkins 
and  Waltac?  had  nothing  to  do  with  tha 
shipments 

As  this  infornuitlon  came  out.  Lewis  each 
night  aaaured  bis  luteners  that  his  story  was 
being  proved.  Actually,  the  majority  of  tha 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
tbe  inTaatigaling  body.  conslstenMy  mada 
public  stBtements  ridiculing  the  sti^ry. 

An  example  of  Lewu"  reporUng  accuracy 
of  these  hearlnii,9  Is  the  account  on  the  night 
of  Marcb  2  after  the  conunlttee  Investigator. 
Donald  T.  Appell.  told  the  resulu  of  an 
•SturaaUe*  probe  of  Jordan's  claim  that  he 
bad  BMli>  many  reporu  on  the  alleged  secret 
ahlpmenu  and  that  he  bad  seen  numerous 
high  officials  In  Washington  about  the  al- 
ireachery. 


wrvai  MEwnoKED  rr 

Appell  said  that  the  superior  ofBcer  that 
Lewis  spoke  to  every  day  during  tbe  perlcd 
In  question  said  Jordan  never  mentioned 
uranium  compounds,  atomic  plans.  Harry 
Hopkins  or  any  of  the  story  that  the  major 
and  Lewu  broke  6  years  later.  Appell  also 
aald  that  the  two  high  officials  In  Washing- 
ton that  Jordan  said  be  had  seen  during  the 
war  ab(}ut  tbe  bomb  powder  shipment,  said 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Jordan  dur- 
ing that  period 

The  committee  counsel  then  aaked  what 
about  Major  Jordan's  warnings  to  high  ol- 
flcUia  after  tbe  war?     Appell  replKd: 

"The  records  show  that  after  Major  Jor- 
dan was  out  of  tbe  service,  he  went  to  the 
State  Department,  and  In  the  meinorandum 
there,  he  reported  some  RuaaUn  pilots  bring- 
ing furs  into  the  United  Statea  without  pay- 
ing duty." 

Reported  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  that  night. 

"Mr.  Donald  Appell  produced  2  hotirs  of 
dooumentittion  and  affldavlu  sutMtantlatlng 
to  about  99  percent  tt)e  story  of  MaJ.  O^orga 
lUfMy  Jordan  •  •  •  \he  2-hcur  testi- 
mony was  a  mass  of  documented  substantia- 
tion of  th«  Jordan  story.  Mr  Appell  blasted 
to  bits  the  attempted  criticism  of  Jordan 
that  he  should  have  reported  at  the  time 
M  to  what  was  going  throtigh — did  ao  by 
ahowlng  records  showing  a  succeaaUm  of  such 
reports  " 

Thai  was  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  reporting  on 
hU  own  biggaat  story  of  the  your. 

(Foiir  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
eoimnantatora  raoenUy  ware  checked  over  a 


15- week  period  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast  This  Is  the  last  of 
four  articles  on  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.) 

Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  .  the  personable  commen- 
tator who  broadcaats  the  news  to  10.000.000 
Americans  every  weekday,  has  been  credited 
with  a  number  of  Impreealve  project.i.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  ln*truraental  in  killing  the 
wartime  OPA  prv>gran-..  of  paving  the  way  for 
David  Ullenthal  to  Wave  Government  service, 
and  of  nanaglng  tc  cast  a  cloud  of  treason 
over  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  Lewis  has  now  undertaken  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  Impressive  project 
of  hU  career— the  destruction  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ThU  U  not  to  Intimate  that  LewU  U  capa- 
ble of  dismantling  the  International  organl- 
rallon  single-handed.  But  his  activities  In 
the  present  campaign  to  disband  the  United 
Nations  are  a  good  example  of  Lewis'  peculiar 
role  in  the  t*sk  of  bringing  info.matlon  to 
the  public. 

cmts  acDS'  ntstuct  tn  tTKrriD  na-homs 
Lewis  t)egan  his  Jibes  at  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  study  period  in  what  was. 
for  him.  a  mild  enough  manner  On  Feb- 
ruary 8.  fdr  example,  he  was  able  to  limit 
himself  to  a  remark  that  a  known  Commu- 
nist was  a  member  of  a  ..ubcommltlee  of  the 
UN.  under  the  kindly  protection  and  good 
offices  of  United  Nations  credentials." 

In  all  his  subsequent  attacks  on  the 
United  Nations.  Lewis  apparently  looked 
upon  It  as  ;\  strictly  American  institution, 
an  arbitration  service  to  whjch  no  one  who 
disagreed   should   be  admitted. 

On  March  13  he  objected  to  the  United 
.States  paying  anything  toward  the  United 
Nations  since  the  United  Natlorw  does  not 
close  Its  doors  to  those  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try. "What  a  goofy  set-up  that  Is.  when  you 
come  down  to  It.  And  what  a  monumental 
collection  of  suckers  we  are  " 

On  April  14  he  Increased  his  fire.  Talking 
of  the  case  of  the  lost  Navy  privateer  In  the 
Baltic,  he  said.  "It  Is  destined  to  go  before 
the  United  Nations,  but  with  the  appease- 
ment and  mollycoddling  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  l)eglnnlng  of  the  United  Nations, 
nothing  can  come  of  it.  There  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess they  deliberate  and  discuss,  discuss 
and  deliberate,  and  then  deliberate  and  dis- 
cuss some  more.  And  Us  all  very  pious  and 
all  very  polite  But  nothing  ever  gets  ac- 
complished, and  If  it  were  to  be  accomplished 
there  Is  no  way  to  efltectuale  It. 


PKOTKCTioN  ro«  sovirT 
"The  truth  Is.  and  this  la  an  excellent  and 
forceful  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  not 
only  Is  the  United  Nations  Organization  as 
It  Is  presently  constituted,  not  solving  any 
International  problen\s.  but  It  actually  Is 
serving  as  a  protective  blanket  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  whatever  It  wishes  to  do  In  lis 
ruthless  and  reckleas  campaign  of  world 
piracy.  A*  long  as  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization exists,  the  partlclpatlnt?  powers 
have  to  attempt  to  use  It,  a  completely  Impo- 
tent Implement,  to  try  to  eettle  their  diffi- 
culty. And  as  long  as  Russia  knows  that  she 
has  no  fear  of  retaliation  or  any  reprisals 
from  anylxxly,  regardless  of  what  she  does. 
Think  It  over.    It's  worth  thinking  about. 

"That  s  the  top  of  the  news  aa  it  look* 
from  here." 

An  examination  of  this  line  of  discourse 
by  Lewu  would  Impress  one  Qrst  of  all,  with 
the  factual  dUputes  involved  1.  The  United 
Nations  has  accompU.^hed  a  number  of  uae- 
lul  functions  since  the  war;  '2.  Russia  has 
a  fear  of  retaliation  since  she  miut  face  the 
natloru  of  the  world  at  the  UN  for  what  she 
does,  3.  the  participating  nations  are  not 
Impotent  to  settle  their  own  problems,  aa  wit- 
ness, the  Marshall  plan,  the  Oreek-TurkUh 
aid.  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration AdmiuUlrallou,  the  miiuary-ald  pro- 
gram, etc. 


What  a  student  of  Fulton  L«wU.  Jr..  would 
notice  most,  however.  Is  the  familiar  L«wU 
strategy  of  building  up  a  subject  with  In- 
creasing intensity,  to  have  the  build-up 
climaxed  with  a  major  move  b?  a  well-known 
public  ngure.  Lewis  did  Just  this,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  campaign  against  David  Llllen- 
thal  that  ended  with  Senator  HiCKXNLoofn's 
statement  of  incredible  mlsnianai?ement  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  Nations,  one  see*  similar  poa- 
slbllltles. 

POaXIDABLX  PraSONAL  RKLATIONS 

Lewis  has  formidable  personal  relations  to 
bring  to  bear.  In  1930  he  married  Alice 
HUKton.  daughter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Commltte*-  at  the  time. 
President  Herbert  Hoover  sen'  a  silver  salad 
bowl  to  the  couple,  and  later  b<^came  p>er8onal 
friends  with  the  couple  Not  long  ago. 
Hoover  said  of  LewU:  "HU  ucld.  fearless, 
and  exhaustive  examinations  of  the  vital  U- 
sties  of  our  time  are  of  prof ou  id  Importance 
to  all  good  Americans." 

In  the  early  spring,  however,  an  obeerver 
would  have  to  move  carefully  along  the 
premise  that  Lewis'  new  attack  on  the  United 
Nations  had  anything  to  do  with  a  high-level 
political  campaign.  It  would  hardly  do  to 
fall  Into  the  same  guilt- by-aasoclatlon 
thinking  that  Lewis  practices. 

By  April  25.  LewU  had  uttered  strong  state- 
ments against  the  Idea  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  Increasing  frequency.  On  the 
25th.  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  where  the  United  Nations 
was  created,  LewU  said,  "it  ;ill  looked  very 
glamorous  and  promulng  then,  or  we  said  It 
did  •  •  •  we  were  very  palsy-walsy  with 
the  Communist  Russians  under  the  friendly 
aegU  of  Mr.  Alger  Hiss'  dlrec.lon  and  man- 
agement. •  •  •  There  w?re  a  few  who 
were  skeptical.  •  •  •  In  looking  back. 
If  It  has  served  any  purpose  at  all,  the  result 
has  been  to  help  Russia  In  what  Russia  ha* 
done.  The  nations  which  hl^ht  have  taken 
Individual  action  or  even  collective  action 
cannot  do  so  and  could  not  do  so  because 
such  action  Is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  prov- 
ince and  prerogative  and  responsibility  of 
the  Uiuted  Nations," 

BcvntsE  or  thx  facts 

Again,  an  observer  would  assume  that 
Lewis  had  either  not  read  'he  Charter  of 
the  UN  nor  any  news  about  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Greek-Turkish 
aid  program:  or  else  he  decided  to  tell  hu 
audience  the  reverse  of  the  facts. 

The  next  day.  Lewis  again  returned  to  the 
United  Nations. 

"I  might  suggest  that  you  be  on  the  look- 
out for  a  speech  tomorrow  night  which  I 
understand  will  be  carried  by  some  of  the 
networks,  a  speech  by  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  international  policy,  because 
1  personally  have  seen  an  advance  copy  of 
that  address  and  It  really  Ls  of  major  Im- 
portance. He  proposes  some  new  approaches 
on  the  International  picture  -.hat  make  a  lot 
Of  sense  In  my  language  and  I  suspect,  will 
make  a  lot  of  sense  In  yours.  That's  the  top 
of  the  news  as  It  looks  frt)m  here  " 

In  hU  next  broadcast  alter  Herbert  Hoover 
proposed  to  kick  out  Russia  and  the  Iron- 
curtaln  countries  from  th»  Unite '  Na- 
tions, Lewis,  having  prepared  the  way  with 
10.000.000  lUtiners.  moved  to  the  next  phase 
In  a  typical  LewU  program — destruction  of 
the  opposition. 

aaANos  roKs  APPCA.>iats 

After  dlscvisslng  the  Hoover  propoeaU.  he 
•aid: 

'It  soon  became  rather  evident  that  the 
latter  proposal*  rests  Tery  poorly.  Indeed. 
with  the  Ruaaian  appeaaemeni  group  because 
they  hastened  to  express  thi>lr  criticism  at 
once.  And  it  might  be  injected  here  that 
this  l.4sue  constitutes  a  very  l.lumlnating  se- 
lective test  a*  to  Ju*t  wtMTS  certain  impor- 
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tant  people  stand.  Whether  they  are  Russian 
appeasers  secretly  feelini?  that  the  Soviet 
Union  U  all  right  and  the  present  trouble 
will  all  blow  over  or  whether  they  have  the 
facts  realistically.  So  count  them:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  •  •  •  apparently  the 
lady  teems  to  think  that  with  the  Russians 
having  gobbled  up  nearly  half  the  world  un- 
der the  very  noses  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization m  the  past  5  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence and  that  organization  having  been  com- 
pletely Impotent  to  do  anything  about 
It  •  •  •  prefers  to  have  It  remain  Ineffec- 
tive and  tinworkable.  tbiis  enabling  Russia  to 
continue  to  gobble  up  the  world  unmolested 
and  unhampered     •     *     *." 

Others  who  issued  statements  disagreeing 
with  Hoover  were  John  Foster  Dulles,  former 
Senator  Sherman  Cooper,  and  AssUtant  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  D  Hlckerson. 

Having  assumed  for  his  10.000.000  listen- 
ers that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wUhes  to  help  Rus- 
sia gobble  up  the  world  and  having  placed 
such  bitter  foes  of  Russia  as  Republican 
John  Foster  Dulles  Into  the  Russian  ap- 
peasement group,  the  golden  voice  of  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr..  was  able  to  conclude  hU  program 
with  the  usual: 

•And  that's  the  top  of  the  news  as  it  looks 
from  here." 

Since  then  certain  highly  placed  political 
flgtires  have  started  a  campaign  to  disband 
the  United  Nations,  some  of  them  repeating 
ternu  and  phrases  used  by  Lewis  3  mouths 
ago. 

Next:  Westbrook  Pegler  and  the  Grave- 
stone. 

(Four  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  ThU  U  the  first 
of  four  articles  on  Westbrook  Pegler.) 

Westbrook  James  Pegler  writes  a  newspaper 
column  that  U  read  each  day.  according  to 
the  Hearst  syndicate  that  owns  the  column, 
by  45,000,000  Americans.  ThU  column  U 
called  Fair  Enough  In  some  papers  but  In 
others.  As  Pegler  Sees  It. 

The  syndicate  estimates  Its  figure  on  the 
basU  that  the  two-hundred-odd  newspapers 
that  print  Pegler  In  this  country  have  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  15.000.000  and  that  at 
least  three  persons  read  each  of  the  15.000.000 
newsapers  sold,  and  all  of  the  readers  follow 
Pegler. 

If  that  U  so,  then  on  January  13  some  45.- 
000,000  Americans — approximately  all  those 
who  vote  in  Presidential  elections— had  their 
attention  held  to  some  eight-hundred-odd 
words,  for  about  4  minutes,  of  violent  attack 
by  Pegler  on  10  words  from  a  book  written 
by  a  physician.  At  first  glance  the  10  words 
would  not  seem  to  warrant  180.000.000 
reader-minutes  or  rage.     The  10  words  were: 

"At  Harvard  he  rowed  on  the  crew  and 
played  football." 

BEGINS    TO    HAVE    MEANING 

But  at  second  glance,  and  at  careful  glances 
made  during  a  recent  15-day  study  of  Pegler  s 
printed  words,  the  attack  on  those  10  words 
begins    to   have   some    meaning. 

For  the  "he  "  In  the  above  sentence  refers 
to  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  the  15  weeks  =of  the  study,  ex-sports- 
writer  Pegler  wrote  72  daily  columns.  Of 
these  72  columns.  33  (or  45  percent)  of  them 
were  devoted  entirely  to  attacks  on  Roose- 
vells,  dead  and  alive.  Of  the  remainder, 
some  23.  or  32  percent,  were  attacks  on  the 
Truman  admlnUtratlon  (which  Pegler 
blames  on  F.  D.  R.);  10  columns,  or  14  per- 
cent, were  devoted  to  attacks  on  unionUm 
(Which  Pegler  also  blames  on  F  D  R  ):  and 
the  remaining  six  columns  were  on  mucel- 
laneous  Items. 

The  miscellaneous  six  were  not  without 
some  sigu'Ccance  One  was  an  attack  on 
Marshall  Field,  whom  Pe,  ler  accuses  of  being 
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svmpathetlc  to  Roosevelt.  Another  was  on 
the  State  of  Arizona  wen  Pegler  lives  half 
the  year — "there  are  few  loreigne.'s  In  Ari- 
zona." he  said — and  In  w  iich  he  suggested 
that  officers  of  the  Pheps- Dodge  Copper 
Corp.  should  take  over  t  ie  government  of 
the  State.  Another  was  i  whimsical  piece 
against  the  mixed  cocktal.  In  which  Roose- 
velt was  attacked  for  on  y  one  paragraph. 
Another  was  an  SOO-worti  denunciation  of 
Charlie  Chaplin  as  a  detestable  alien  gut- 
tersnipe who  had  four  wl^es.  three  of  them 
Just  kids.  and.  In  his  nasty  senility  seduced 
another  young  American  |/irl.  got  her  preg- 
nant and  had  her  ru.  ou:  of  town  '  Thu 
same  column  also  attaclied  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  printing  an  article  about  Chap- 
lin, which  article,  said  Pet  ler,  was  evidence 
that  the  magazine's  stately  old  charncter  has 
been  modified  by  strong  but  undeclared  po- 
litical Inclinations.  One  column  was  an 
enthusiastic  campaign  pluj;  for  Vivien  Kel- 
lems.  the  Connecticut  worr.an  manufacturer 
who  is  running  for  GOP  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator.  And  the  last  mis- 
cellaneous column  was  on  tae  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

cant  resist  occasional  jabs 

Even  when  Pegler  Is  tn  aU  mUcellaneoiu 
columns,  he  cannot  resist  occasional  jabs  at 
the  memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A 
psychologist  might  regard  tills  as  an  obsessive 
trait.  If  It  U  an  obsession.  Pegler  pursues 
It  with  the  required  energy,  willing  to  find 
a  Roosevelt  error  In  little  things  and  great 
things  alike  In  the  study  period,  Pegler  ad- 
dressed himself  to  proving  that  Roosevejt 
was  a  traitor  to  hU  couritry.  a  somewhat 
effeminate  mama's  boy,  and  at  the  same  time, 
an  unfaithful  husband  wita  a  secret  attach- 
ment to  another  woman. 

First.  Pegler  takes  the  historical  view.  He 
asserts  In  hic  column  of  January  24  that  the 
recognition  of  Russia  In  1933  was  an  act  of 
tretison.  "The  original  culprit  In  thu  his- 
toric calamity,"  he  wrote.  "WTOught  by  a 
combination  of  recklessness,  vanity,  and 
treachery,  was  Franklin  I).  Ro<»evelt,  who 
recognized  Soviet  Russia  and  built  up  her 
power  when  It  was  plain  that  only  Russia 
could  protit  from  thU  nustake.  It  was  more 
tragic  than  any  defeat  that  we  have  ever 
suffered  in  battle.  It  was  worse  because  it 
was  wrought  by  a  vain,  wlLLful  man" 

OVERLOOKED    IS    YEARS 

Without  examining  Peglers  opinion  cf  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, students  of  recent  history  might  re- 
gret that  Pegler  overlo  iked  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Russia  had  existed  some  16  years  w  ith- 
out  United  States  recognition  and  that  every 
major  power  in  Europe  had  recognized 
Russia  8  years  berore  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day  Pegler  returned 
to  the  theme,  declaring;  "The  decline  of  the 
United  States  dates  from  December  5.  1933. 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  'recognized'  So- 
viet Riissla  "  It  would  be  unfair  to  call 
Pegler  a  Marxist  simply  because  he  agrees 
with  the  Communists  that  capitalist  old 
America  U  In  a  decline.  But  even  Pegler 
might  be  taken  aback  by  the  fact  that  he 
missed  a  chance  to  add  19  days  to  Roose- 
velt's guilt.  The  United  States  recognized 
Russia  not  on  December  5,  1933,  but  on 
November  16. 

Part  of  the  Roosevelt  treachery,  accord- 
ing to  Pegler.  was  a  carefully  laid  plan  to 
ruin  the  Constitution  and  to  place  Moscow 
p.gents  In  key  Government  positions.  Oa 
January  28.  Pegler  declared:  "There  U  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  Roosevelt  did  permit 
CommunUts  to  filter  Into  the  Government, 
well  knowing,  for  he  was  an  hU-wise  leader, 
that  communism  was  fundamentally  hostile 
to  the  American  Constitution  which  he  was 
sworn  to  uphold." 


TIME  rox  smallxx  matters 

While  not  neglecting  the  major  strokes  of 
history.  Pe«ler  does  find  time  for  smalle.- 
matters.  In  probing  the  cosmic  significance 
of  "At  Harvard  he  rowed  on  the  crew  and 
played  football  ' — words  written  by  Dr  Rosa 
T  Mclntlre  in  his  book.  "White  House 
Physician  " — Pegler  says.  "I  cannot  oP.er  to 
sriv  whether  the  mUieadine  statement  waa 
deliberate  or  Innocent.  Roosevlt  was  a 
mama's  ^>oy  •  *  '  and  did  not  take  part 
in  the  rousjh-and-tumbie  of  body  contact 
soort.s  •  •  •  Rcxjsevelt  did  not  row  oa 
the  crew  at  Harvard  and  there  Is  no  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  dis- 
sociation of  his  participation   " 

Many  of  the  people  that  read  this  partic- 
ular column  musL  have  voted  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt  a  few  times  and  It  might  have 
troubled  some  of  them  that  the  man  they 
elected  to  be  thirty-first  President  of  the 
United  fetates  was  not  on  the  crew  tt  Har- 
vard. For  such  conscientious  readers,  there 
Is  relief.  The  Harvard  Athletic  Association 
did  tell  Pe^'ler  that  young  Hoosevelt  rowed 
on  several  house  crews,  though  not  on  tbe 
varsity.  And  though  there  Is  no  record  of 
F.  D  R.  playing  football  at  Harvard,  there  U 
this  letter  he  wTote  to  his  mother.  61  years 
ago.  when  he  was  a  17-year-old  boy  at 
Grot  on: 

"We  played  football  all  afternoon  •  •  • 
as  It  is  the  last  line-up  before  the  game. 
•  •  •  I  got  both  knees  banged  again  and 
my  head  cracked,  but  verv  hot  water  and 
massage  took  down  the  swelling  *  *  *. 
Mr  Sturgis  has  been  made  a  first  substitute 
60  I  now  fill  hU  place  at  halfback,  having 
been  moved  there  from  end     *     •     •." 

M.\T    see    holt    mission    FOB    SELT 

It  would  be  unkind  and  probably  untrue 
to  suggest  that  Pegler  carries  on  such  a 
virulent  campaign  es  a  mere  fommfrcial  en- 
terprise that  pays  him  an  estimated  $90,000 
a  year.  It  is  more  likely  that  Peeler  be- 
lieves himself  on  a  holy  mission.  He  seems 
to  feel  that  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  not 
only  a  traitor  while  masquerading  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  taut  that 
he  planned  to  extend  his  treachery  beyond 
his  death  by  keeping  his  memory  alive.  Peg- 
ler believes  that  all  respect  to  the  dead 
I»resident  is  part  of  hU  plot  to  promote 
Roosevelt's  memory.  Any  statement  that  is 
complimentary  to  Roosevelt  becomes  part  of 
the  plot  to  destroy  the  United  States,  an- 
other stone  wickedly  placed  m  the  treach- 
erous temple  to  Roosevelt's  m'^mory. 

Consequently.  Pegler  spends  much  of  his 
time — and  most  of  his  writing — trying  to 
baiter  down  rhe  temple.  In  his  attempt  he 
examines  microscopically  the  entire  life  of 
Roosevelt  and  his  heirs.  The  temple  U  a 
terrible  challenge.  Peg'.er's  ambition  U  to 
see  that  temple  reduced  to  p<^wder.  If  he 
should  spv  just  one  stone  upon  another 
( at  Harvard  he  rowed  on  the  crew  and  played 
football »  Pegler  hurls  himself  at  the  tiny 
construction,  pounds  It  with  hU  fists,  kicks 
It  with  his  feet,  stamps  on  It  passionately, 
and.  in  the  end,  stops  only  to  catch  hU 
breath,  panting  and  perspiring,  as  he  stares 
at  the  Imagined  rubble. 

DISTEUST    or    DEMOCBACT 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  Peglers  hatred 
of  the  Rjosevelts  began  with  a  distrust  of 
democracy  or  whether  he  went  from  hating 
F.  D.  R.  to  hating  the  dem'jcratic  forms  of 
government.  In '  either  case.  Pegler  has 
traveled  almost  the  entire  distance.  On 
February  7  he  wrote  In   hU  column: 

"Democracy  has  t.'ied  to  corrupt  the  Re- 
p',:bUc  and  substitute  emotional  popular  rule 
by  means  of  initiative  and  referendum." 

Last  year  he  told  a  congressional  commit- 
tee; 

"I  am  not  interested  In  democracy,  except 

to  oppose  it." 
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dteltka    or   democracy    hM 

btm  aoUMt  tlM  poUiloal  tnstitu- 

of  tua  eovBtry.     On  PHmavy  8   b« 


„ of  Miytnc.  "Opmocmcy  ta  no  c<k>(>< 

•o  M  totli  V'Ui  It.'  UUs  R»pubUc«n  oncmulaa* 
Um  ■>«•  *l>w1"T>t  (or  vot«>  vtui  ^OBtan 
of  medtted  diinrracy-  ^^ 

Hr  Uilnla  DemtKTmt*  ar«  iimpwaXtil*.  H« 
r»lw«  lo  tn«  Marxian  ocfnttatton  called 
AmencMU  for  DwnocraUc  AcWon."  And  h« 
I  hava  even  aor*  prominant  Onca- 


frt*^  tkM  tita  pollttoal  b«ro«a.  Be  pcnUt- 
0tkVj  booKta  Itoa  emxme  and  caiKlJdacy  of 
VlTlMi  KiriMM,  Um  OoaDdCUcut  voaian 
■MUittfaetiBvr  wto  baa  bMO  ta  tbe  bMMlUnca 
for  r^iHinc  to  pay  tbe  Oovernment  wttb- 
for  ber  emptoyeea. 


L.  K    SMITH   k  unto 

Aootbcr  P«cl«  hero  la  Gerald  L-  K.  Smith. 
tbe  anU-CatbolJc.  antl -Negro,  antl -Semitic 
propac*^diat.  Pegler.  though  a  derout  Ro- 
fnmn  Cathollc  hlmaeU.  ha*  said  he  would  lUe 
to  raiae  Smith  to  a  dominant  poalllon  In 
American  broadcasting.  Pegler  at  ooe  tUna 
»dvoc4tied  revival  of  tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Aa  a  leader  in  the  hate-RooaereU  cult. 
Filler  is  rccaided  aa  a  man  of  many  Ulenis, 
brtbflng  both  acorn  and  wtt  as  sledgea  on 
the  temple.  He  baa  termed  Rooeevelt  a 
"culprit."  "a  ghastly  betrayer."  and  •con- 
nlver."  In  scorn  he  wrote  on  March  17: 
"Some  DemocraU  say  it  is  terrible  to  say 
such  thlnga  about  a  crook  because  the  crook 
la  dead."  Examples  of  Pegler's  humor  are 
his  titles  for  tbe  dead  President,  "the  late 
Mahatm*  '  and  "Emperor  Mooaejaw  1."  An- 
other Instance  of  the  Peeler  humor  is  hla 
reference  to  Rooaevelt  when  the  President 
was  dying  after  the  trip  to  Yalta,  "a  feeble 
Fuehrer  with  one  foot  m  the  grave." 

At  Roosevelt's  family  borne  at  Hyde  Park. 
In  a  backyard  garden,  there  la  a  grave  with 
a  plain  headstone  bearing  the  Inacrlptlon: 
Pranklln  Delano  Rouaevelt.  1883-1M5 

On  AprU  Xi  at  thU  year.  10  days  after  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Pranklln  Rooaevelt's 
daath.  Pegler  admitted  In  print  that  he  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  someone  will  mark 
up  thst  grave.  In  hla  oolunw  for  that  day 
Pegler   wrote : 

"In  the  5  yean  alnee  the  death  of  Rooee- 
TClt,  great  ptfogreaa  has  been  made  to  dis- 
credit him.  bis  wife  and  those  of  bis  progeny 
who  have,  with  characteristic  effrontery,  con- 
tinued to  trim  suckers  In  their  old  man's 
name,  to  exploit  bis  grave  as  a  pitchman 
ballyhooa  an  embalmed  whale.  •  •  • 
The  day  will  come  »hen  patriou  wUl  profane 
the  core  of  the  Hyde  Park  bonkatonk." 

iWvat  of  tbe  NaU<»'*  top  otdtimntsts  and 
MOHaaBtaton  recently  were  ebecked  over  a 
l&-«eak  period  for  aoetiracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broa«*ca<t  This  is  lbs  aec- 
ond  of  four  articles  on  Westbrook  Pegler.) 

One  or  tbe  major  ttaemea  m  any  collection 
Of  rM«Dt  rtglm  coluauM  la  an. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  Pegler  during  the 
IS  weeks  tha;  bis  column  was  studied.  olQ- 
etatad  at  tbe  marriage  of  his  primary  liter- 
ary obaeaalon.  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  and 
what  may  be  hia  aecond.  aex.  He  did  this 
by  the  ingenious  matbod  of  dealing  with  the 
aex  life  of  the  Rooaevelu. 

Pagtar  accwmpilsbed  thU  nice  combination 
bf  aaarttag  tbat  Prankiin  D.  Booaeveit  had 
a  romantic  attachment  for  anotbar  woman 
and.  bavlng  described  an  allegedly  unfaith- 
ful baahiiiid.  went  on  to  asaert  that  his  wife. 
gaanor  Roosevelt,  bad  a  romaiiiic  attach- 
ZQcnt  for  acotbar  man. 


tnun  or  cinLT" 
Of  P    D   R  s  alleged  extra-mariUl  love  in- 
terest. Pegler  wrote  on  April  4:  "The  relation- 
ship was  not  Platonic     Tbe  very  fact  that 
the  « idow  and  other  babotdeu  pnjf>i«    •    •    • 


concealed  her  prrsence  put  the  stain  of  guilt 
on  the  situation. ' 

Pe<rl«.  who  can  sea  a  stain  of  guilt  faster 
than  anv  man  alive,  refers  to  the  presence 
in  the  cottage  at  Warm  Springs.  Oa  .  at  the 
time  cf  Rooaavelfs  death,  of  the  late  Mrs, 
Wlntbrtpp  Rutherford,  then  aged  M.  Pegler 
base*  bla  aspoae  on  the  mention  of  Mrs. 
Rutherford's  presence  at  Warm  Springs  in 
a  book  bv  Grace  Tully.  Roosevelt's  secretary. 

Why  Pegler  Msumea  that  ther«  wm  an 
Illicit  connection  Is  never  made  clear  Grace 
Tully  refers  to  Mrs.  Rvitherford  as  "a  saintly 
old  lady."  When  Rooeevelt  died  he  was  hav- 
ing his  portrait  painted.  Mrs  Kutherford 
commissioned  the  painting  and  presumably 
was  m  Warm  Springs  to  observe  lU  progress. 

Peg!*r  began  hU  P.  D  R  -Rutherford  s-lalr 
In  IMS.  carried  It  on  throuph  the  study 
perttxl.  and  aeon  referred  to  It  as  established 
fact. 

rotmo  "nuiND  roa  tix»Not ' 

Having  oonatcned  P  D.  R.  to  sexual  sin, 
Pegler  then  proceeded  to  And  a  romantic 
friend  for  Keanor  Roosevelt.  For  3  daya 
during  the  study  period  Pegler  told  millions 
of  Americans  In  unmistakable  Innuendo 
that  Mrs  Rooeevelt  had  an  extra-marital  at- 
Uchment  for  a  former  New  York  State  police- 
man. Earl  Miller,  who  bad  been  a  bodyguard 
for  Rooeevelt  when  P.  D.  R  was  sllU  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  who  becam=  a  friend 
of  the  family.  At  no  time  did  Pegler  say 
outright  thst  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  unralthful 
to  her  husband  But  after  nearly  3.000  words 
of  innuendo,  he  concluded  that  he  still 
vrasn't  able  to  see  the  meaning  of  his  "evi- 
dence" of  the  Earl  Miller-Eleanor  Rrosevelt 
affair.  "I  have  wracked  my  brain  to  the 
bone  ~  Pegler  writes,  possibly  with  an  eye 
for  libel,  "but  the  answer  eltides  me.  although 
aometimes  I  think  it  is  almost  within  my 
grasp.  • 

What  Is  the  basis  for  Peeler's  theory?  He 
made  the  startling  discovery  thiit  a  rock 
crystHl  vase  that  had  belonged  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mother.  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  waa 
given,  after  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt's  death, 
to  Earl  Miller.  Aa  a  conclusive  piece  of  evi- 
dence. Pegler  says,  "lleanor  Roosevelt  men- 
tions Miller  three  times  In  her  book.  She 
says  he  gave  her  his  horse.  Dot.  when  they 
left  Albany  for  Washington,  and  confirms 
the  fact  thkt  'when  Pranklln  left  Albany 
Enrl  Miller  went  'nto  the  department  of  cor- 
rection and  became  personnel  director." " 
T*ils  was  plain  evidence — from  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt herself— to  Pegler  that  Mr5  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Miller  were  up  to  some  damnable 
business  When  Miller  and  his  second  wife 
started  divorce  proceeillngs  and.  apparently, 
some  friends  of  the  Roosevelt  family  tried  to 
patch  things  up.  Pegler  also  saw  a  sinister 
clue  to  the  "affair." 

NAsiKS  pourm 

One  of  the  people  who  Pegler  said  Inter- 
vened was  Charles  Polettl,  one-time  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Mew  York,  or  as  Pegler 
put  it.  "a  former  bancbmAU  of  the  Blllm&n- 
LaOuardla  machine  which  worked  in  con- 
genial purtnerahlp  with  the  Communists, 
and  a  corps  d'ellte  of  uptown  latinos  and 
ghlb<jnnee,  meaning  gorillas  " 

Thus.  Peglsr  wound  up  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt and  Bieanor  Roosevelt  In  the  traps  of 
sin  and,  for  good  measure,  tossed  a  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  Into  a  con- 
genial partnership  with  Communists,  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  wallop  the  corpses 
of  Sidney  Hlllman  and  Plorello  LaOuardla, 
and  got  In  a  few  licks  a»  his  hnted  "for- 
eigners " 

Pegler  would  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
having  a  dirty  mind  or  a  petty  one  He  saw 
history  In  his  a;>eculatlons  on  the  sex  life 
of   the   Roose veils      On   March   3   he   wrote: 

"It  was  drain«tlc.  hl.storlc  news  that  Mus- 
aoUul  died  with  his  girl  Inend.     It  was  good 


American  Journalism  to  print  pictures  of 
them  hunk?  heads  down  like  beeves.  By 
what  st.ndards  would  It  be  wrong,  then,  to 
prove  that  Rooaevelt's  widow,  the  Secret 
service,  and  the  White  House  suppressed  the 
fact  that  Roosevelt's  old  flame  was  with  him 
when  he  collapsed,  whereas  his  wife  waa  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  aa  uaual?" 

FINDS    HXa   DI9QtJAtmiB   FOl   UN 

At  about  the  time  that  Pegler  wa:*  airing  hU 
thoughU  about  tbe  sex  life  --f  Pranklln 
Roosevelt,  the  Journal-Amerlccn,  the  New 
York  outlet  for  Pegler's  column,  began  a 
serialized  version  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
memoirs  dealing  with  her  husband's  last 
days.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Pegler  had 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  solid  Hearrt  pa- 
per like  the  Journal-Anaerlcan  would  print 
Mrs.  Roose-elt  on  page  1  and  Westbrock  Peg- 
ler on  page  3,  this  series  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
.ad  tremendous  significance.  According  to 
Pegler,  It  disqualified  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  assertlo-i  by 
Pegler  was  that  Pegler  had  claimed  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  dead  husband  had  had  an  af- 
fair with  another  woman.  Pegjer  dared  Mrs. 
Rooeevelt  to  admit  this  story.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  as  port  of  an  old  policy  toward 
Pegler,  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  Pegler 
dare.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  United  Nailons.  Explained 
Pegler  on  February  10: 

"Accumulated  proof  of  her  Intentional 
withholding  of  material  Information  from 
writings  sold  to  the  public  as  truthful  his- 
torical background  renders  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt inappropriate  to  represent  the  United 
States  of  America  In  any  parliament  of  the 
world.  She  gave  the  clients  shortwelRht  In 
denying  them  the  truth  about  the  scene  at 
Warm  Springs  when  her  husband  collapsed 
m  the  presence  of  a  woman  who  ^ad  been 
for  many  years  the  bhlrd  person  In  a  tri- 
angle. She  (Eleanor  Roosevelt)  should  get 
out.  toe  honored  with  eclat  or.  falling  either 
of  these  painless  escapes,  kicked  out  for  the 
good  of  the  United  Ctates." 

Reminded  by  the  phrase,  "withholding  of 
material  information  from  writings  sold  to 
the  public  as  truthful. "  some  gullible  reader 
might  wonder  why  Pegler  did  not  at  that 
Instance  tell  the  public  to  whom  he  sold  this 
story  that  this  other  woman  was  present  at 
a  portrait  painting  for  which  fhe  was  paying 

TtnJNS    ON    OTHia    INTMIES 

Having  used  aex  to  guarantee  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  residence  in  p)erdltlou  and  wield- 
ing it  to  oiut  Mrs.  Roosevelt  from  the  United 
Nations,  Pegler  then  turned  sex  onto  other 
enemies,  such  as  Dean  Acheson. 

In  the  midst  of  the  study  period,  the  SUte 
Department  released  the  information  that  91 
employees  had  been  discharged  'or  homo- 
•exualiam  on  the  basis  that  homosexuals  are 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  blackmail  and  there- 
fore poor  security  risks. 

Pegler  had  used  the  hcmosexuhl  theme  be- 
fore. A  favorite  device  is  to  describe  ene- 
mies as  flouncing  and  pouting  In  plain  ref- 
erence to  effeminacy  even  when  the  men  de- 
scribed are  unquestionably  masculine.  But 
t:  e  State  Depertment  8  discharge  of  the  91 
gave  new  Impetus  to  Pegler. 

With  an  intensity  that  must  have  surprised 
even  hardened  Pegler  students,  the  old  mas- 
ter dug  up  a  casual  reference  In  an  Interview 
on  the  radio  with  Mrs  Rooeevelt.  Said  the 
gleeful  Pegler  on  March  25: 

"In  the  light  of  the  disclosure  of  the  01. 
It  Is  not  cynicism  to  wonder  whether  the 
Empress  Eleanor  was  being  naive  or  Imposing 
on  the  naivete  of  the  public  when  she  said 
on  the  air  that  she  always  had  lots  of  queer 
friends.  She  certainly  is  a  woman  of  the 
world  and.  some  of  her  associates  considered, 
rail  hardly  ex;)ect  to  be  rfrarr'ed  as  an  Igno- 
ramus on  such  matters.     Queer  was  right." 
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am.-«NS   TO   BTrOlCNCK 

Though  few  would  assume  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt was  using  the  vulvar  term  for  homo- 
sexual when  she  talked  about  "queer  friends  " 
on  her  radio  Interview,  this  was  a  reference 
that  Pegler  ultimately  returned  to  as  an  ad- 
mlaalon  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  she  was  In- 
volved in  ex'Ta-marltal  romantic  affairs. 

As  far  as  the  State  Department  was  con- 
cerned, Pegler  wai  scandalized.  He  struck 
at  the  complacency  of  the  Sate  Department 
over  the  presence  of  homosexuals.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  compared  poorly  with 
the  vigilance  of  Adolf  Hitler  who  shot  his 
old  friend.  Captain  Roehm.  when  Roehm  was 
accused  of  homosexualism.  That  Hitler  shot 
Roehm  for  strictly  nonsexual  reasons,  and 
that  many  persons  would  not  regard  the  fir- 
in'^  of  91  men  as  complacency,  did  not  deter 
Pegler 

Pegler  reached  his  high  point  In  two  funny 
columns,  one  an  open  letter  to  Dean  Acheson, 
the  other  a  poem  about  the  girls  l;i  the  State 
Department.  In  these  columns  Pegler  used 
all  the  printable  vulgar  terms  for  homosex- 
ual— and  a  few  that  most  newspapers  had 
previously  regarded  as  unprintable.  This 
adventure  into  the  field  of  taste  was  pre- 
sented as  a  magnificent  comic  gesture  by 
Pegler,  who  two  weeks  later  said  in  an  out- 
raga  at  some  Supreme  Court  and  other  offi- 
cials: "Vulgarity  and  bad  manners,  even  bad 
morals,  were  preferred  to  honor,  decorum, 
and  propriety  by  the  spiritually  unwashed" 

In  column  after  column.  Westbrook  Pegler, 
champion  of  honor,  decortim.  and  propriety, 
kept  his  mind  glued  to  the  subject  of  homo- 
sexualism. In  no  other  place  in  the  country. 
he  said  of  the  State  Department.  Is  there 
such  a  collection  of  homosexuals,  "with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  bevy  known  as  Q 
Section  in  the  Pentagon  "  This  mysterious 
reference  was  transferred  later  on  to  "Q  Sec- 
tion of  Welfare  Island  and  other  cesspools  of 
depravity." 

NtVTtX    CnXD    NATIONAL    RATI 

At  no  time  did  Pegler  bother  to  tell  his 
readers  that  the  known  rate  for  homosexual- 
ism In  the  general  population  is  4  p>ercent 
for  confirmed  homosexuals,  and  as  high  as 
50  percent  for  occasional  homosexual  outlets 
for  older  bachelors.  Using  the  more  con- 
aervatlve  figure  of  4  percent,  the  State  De- 
partment With  5,000  permanent  Washington 
employees,  has  a  rate  of  less  than  2  percent. 
Thus  It  has  only  half  as  many  homosexuals 
as  the  general  population  and  It  can  now  l^e 
accused  of  excessive  masculinity. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  reaction  to  sex 
that  Pegler  made  during  the  study  period  was 
his  blast  at  a  reference  to  the  Kinsey  report. 
In  a  book  at)out  the  first  Kinsey  report.  Mor- 
ris L.  Ernst  and  David  Loth  say  that  one 
reason  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  laws  regarding  sex  and  the  sexual  prac- 
tices of  people  in  general  U  that  laws  are 
frequently  made  or  influenced  by  those  who 
know  little  about  normal  sex.  'Celibates 
have  been  the  most  dogmatic  expounders  of 
the  normal  and  the  moral  In  sexual  be- 
havior." the  authors  wrote. 

When  Pegler  read  the  Ernst-Loth  state- 
ment about  celibates,  he  exploded  In  print : 

"Who.  then,  however,  would  Mr.  Ernst  pre- 
fer— prostitutes,  homosexuals,  and  other  per- 
verts as  arbiters  of  sexual  behavior." 

Pegler,  who  Is  often  praised  by  admirers  as 
a  man  who  can  sure  use  the  English  lan- 
guage, apparently  assumed  that  celibate  is 
the  opposite  of  "'prostitutes,  homosexuals. 
and  other  perverts."  and  was  not  aware,  pos- 
sibly, that  every  normally  married  person  is 
a  noncellbate 

If  Pegler  had  continued  his  reading  of  the 
book  on  the  Kinsey  report  he  would  have 
found  on  page  48.  on  tbe  seventh  line,  the 
following  sentence: 

"Lewdness,  like  beauty,  is  In  the  eye  of  the 
beholder."' 


(Four  of  the  Nation's  top  columnists  and 
commentators  recently  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  for  accuracy  in  the  news  that 
they  printed  or  broadcast.  This  Is  the  third 
of  four  articles  on  Westbroolc  Pegler  ) 

"I  abhor  exaggeration  In  Journalism." 

This  pronouncement  waa  made  by  West- 
brook Pegler  In  his  newspaper  column  for 
January  19 

Thus  Instructed,  a  reptwter  combed  Peg- 
ler's columns  for  15  weeks,  looking  for  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  this  admirable  con- 
cept. 

One  such  demonstration  was: 

"The  Department  of  Labor  Is  a  colossal 
fraud  performing  no  useful  service  for  the 
whole  public,  but.  on  the  contrary,  serving 
only  the  unions  and  the  racketeers  to  the 
public  injury." 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Pegler  did  net 
document  this  unexaggerated  statement, 
since  many  of  the  millions  who  read  It  may 
remember  only  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  part  of  Its  duties  produces  statis- 
tics on  the  number  of  people  employed  and 
unemployed  In  the  country,  keeps  a  file  of  all 
labor  contracts  to  which  management  and 
labor  both  have  access.  Issues  a  quarterly 
survey  of  Industrial  accidents  and  monthly 
data  on  building  activity,  conducts  the 
United  S;ates  Employment  Service  and  a  con- 
ciliation service  to  reduce  strikes.  And 
Pegler  missed  a  chance  to  be  valuable  to 
the  financial  and  Industrial  system  of  the 
Nation  which  gears  Its  operations  in  part  to 
the  statistics  of  the  "colossal  fraud  perform- 
ing  no  useful  service." 

ANOTHEH    LESSON 

Another  lesson  by  Peeler  In  how  to  avoid 
exaggeration  in  Journalism  came  as  a  result 
of  an  incident  in  President  Truman's  Inau- 
gural ceremonies.  The  Incident  was  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  on  January  21  In  a 
description  of  the  parade  that  passed  the 
President's  stand.  "But  there  was  barely  a 
smile  on  the  Presidential  lips  when  Gov.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  rode 
past.  Thurmond  was  the  States'  Rights 
Party  candidate    or  President." 

On  February  24,  presumably  after  waiting 
a  month  to  let  his  feelings  cool  down  to  the 
fKJlnt  where  he  would  commit  none  of  the 
abhorrent  exaggerations.  Pegler  wrote: 

"This  was  beyond  challenge  the  dirtiest 
piece  of  personal  business  done  by  any  Pres- 
ident in  modem  times,  as  cowardly  as  well, 
because  the  same  affront  as  a  private  citi- 
zen to  another's  wife  would  have  got  him 
a  damn  good  licking  on  the  spot.  The  gut- 
tersnipe in  this  fellow  Is  Irrepressible,  as  he 
proved.  A  few  of  Trumans  partisans,  being 
naturally  without  honor,  tritd  to  lie  aw^y 
the  Incident,  but  a  thousand  witnesses  had 
seen  him  stare  with  cold  malice  at  the  Thur- 
monds.  with  never  a  twitch  of  recognition." 

His  horror  at  exaeseration  presumably  was 
still  at  work  when  Pegler  on  March  10  de- 
scribed for  his  readers  the  wartime  powers 
created  by  Roosevelt  and  espoused  by  the 
present  administration.  Those  powers,  he 
said,  provided  that  "any  newspaper  or  press 
association,  any  radio  station,  any  great  or 
little  business  could  be  seized  by  the  Army. 
as  Montgomery  Ward  was.  on  the  ground 
that  any  Communist  members  of  any  union 
tad  been  kicked  out  for  sabotage  by  a  fore- 
man with  a  son  dead  on  Guadalcanal." 

ME.\NINC    NOT   CXXAK 

It  Is  not  clear  here  whether  Pegler  means 
th.1t  the  Communist  members  of  any  union 
would  be  kicked  out  because  a  foreman  with 
a  son  dead  en  Guadalcanal  had  committed 
sabotage  or  whether  the  Communists  did  the 
sabotage  and  the  foreman  with  a  son  kicked 
them  out.  Neither  is  it  clear  under  what 
NLRB  provision  the  Government  can  seize 
a  plant  "on  the  ground  that  any  Communist 
member  of  any  union  had  been  kicked  out 
for  sabotage  by  a  foreman  with  a  sun  dead 


on  Guadalcanal."  But  what  is  of  Interest 
at  this  point  Is  that  if  this  explanation  of 
the  Montgomery  Ward  case  by  Pegler  Is  not 
an  exaggerstion,  then  the  newspapers  of  the 
Nation  carried  an  erroneous  story  at  the 
time.  The  version  of  the  story  told  to  the 
public  then  was  that  during  the  war  1,000 
Ward  workers  went  on  strike  at  the  Chicago 
plant  of  the  firm.  Because  their  production 
was  vital  to  the  war  e3i.rt,  the  Government 
ordered  them  back  with  the  agreement  that 
the  dispute  would  be  arbitrated.  The  work- 
ers obeyed  and  went  back,  the  Issues  were 
arbitrated,  but  then  Sewell  Avery,  bead  of 
Ward's,  reftised  to  abide  by  the  arbitration 
and  his  plant  was  seized. 

On  A'pril  14.  in  another  example  of  Pegler 
reserve,  the  column  contained  an  s\,tack  on 
the  Luce  magazines.  Time  and  Life,  declar- 
ing: "Time  is  more  harmonious  with  the 
Henry  Wallace  wing  o'  the  Democratic  Party 
than  with  Republican  principles"  This 
could  have  confused  those  Pegler  readers  who 
remembered  that  during  the  campaign  Time 
carried  a  cover  of  Wallace  showing  him  as 
a  Pied  Piper  leading  liis  party,  members 
oi  which  were,  by  unml  takable  implication, 
rats  Possibly  Pegler  saw  an  implication 
that  escaped  Time  in  portraying  Wallace  as  a 
Pied  Piper  who.  according  to  legend,  was  a 
public  benefactor  deliberately  leading  the 
pack  ■  )  their  doom  But  Time's  story  of 
Wallace  declared :  "He  has  not  been  a  man 
distinguished  for  moral  courage  •  •  ',  a 
weak  leader  driven  by  ambition  •  •  •." 
This  vas,  said  Pegler,  a  harmonious  relation- 
ship. 

STANDARDS   KAVX   CHANGED 

Pegler's  Journalisric  standards  have 
changed  over  the  years,  according  to  people 
who  have  followed  the  volatile  columnist  for 
the  1  .St  17  years.  In  1933  Peeler  was  a  sports 
writer  when  Monte  Bourjaily.  a  syndicate  ■ 
executive,  persuaded  Pegler,  then  one  of  the 
most  colorful  sports  writers  in  the  business, 
tc  turn  his  attention  to  world  affairs. 

For  many  years  Pegler  brought  his  strong 
language  and  militant  skepticism  to  the 
general  news  In  many  columns  he  also 
brought  good  reporting  and  persistent  inves- 
tigation. In  the  late  thirties,  with  the  help 
of  a  rival  union.  Peeler  exposed  Willie  Bloff. 
the  west  coast  racketeer  who  was  running 
Hollywood  unions.  In  1940  Pegler  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  president  of  the  Buliding  Service  Em- 
ployees International  Union.  AFL.  The  then- 
president.  George  Scallse.  fell  before  the  fac- 
tual reporting  of  Pegler  and  was  sent  to  Jail. 

But  somewhere  fJong  the  line.  Pegler  who 
used  to  announce  himself  as  a  friend  of  labor 
and  who  even  used  to  print  admiring  phrases 
about  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  be- 
came embittered  both  about  American 
unions  and  American  politics.  By  1950.  when 
this  study  was  m.ade.  he  devoted  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  the  free  use  of  epithet  to  at- 
tack entire  institutions.  In  this  way.  Pegier, 
who  used  to  take  pride  In  his  ability  to  dig 
out  facts  like  a  good  repo.ner,  began  to  re- 
place the  1  ard  facts  with  colorful  figures  of 
sp>eech.  But  apparently  he  still  regards  his 
own  figures  of  speech  as  factual  reporting. 

AM.AZED    AT    LTNCHINC    FCSS 

Twenty-seven  days  after  Pegler  announced. 
"I  abhor  exaggeration  In  journalism  '  he 
wrote  a  column  in  which  he  expressetl  amaze- 
ment that  there  should  be  so  much  fuss 
about  lynching  down  South.  For  every 
Negro  lynched  in  the  South,  he  said,  "union 
murderers  under  the  Truman  party  s  politi- 
cal protection  have  killed  100  and  mobbed 
1.000  innocent  citizens  in  wild  insurrections 
across  the  Northern  tier  and  In  bloody 
California" 

If  this  is  a  conservative  ratio,  then  Pegler 
has  unearthed  a  story  warranting  another 
Pulitter  prize  He  j-efers  to  100  union  mur- 
ders per   lynching   luider   the   protection   of 
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•TmDU  pMty*  pchtJol  prctectton  -  m;pan. 
IM  nreMm»t»!y  t^♦  DemocrmUc  Party      Ts»- 

^^ttoa  to  tht  VA  of  r««»«.  »•»  «»  <»°^ 
that  U>e«  w«re  3S  tjnehlxica  to  the  South. 
iScarttof  to  lb«  P«»l«r  fortnuU.  of  100  union 
mcK&mt  lor  ewy  iTochlng.  thi«  »ruid  mM 
that  to  l»W  union  people  nmrdfml  JLWO 
atlBMM  to  tb*  Mortb  and  In  'bloody  C«n- 
tccnu.-  But  aceorttof  to  tbe  "Unined 
Cnm*  B«pcrt»"  of  th«  FBI.  thert  wrre  In 
1933  only  1.7«l  muitJer*  and  nonn««s!l«nt 
man«Uu«ht««  to  all  tha  United  SUtea  and 

80  U  union  memb«r«  murdered  2.800  per- 
aons  in  1M3  and  onJj  1.761  murder*  m 
recorded  by  all  the  local  poUc«  and  the  FBJ. 
Uien  a  lar«  number  of  elltoena— 1.038.  to  be 
exAct— were  mardere<i  In  cold  blood  but  were 
never  recoided  by  the  poll?  or  the  FBI. 
Tbto  la  a  iiartUn*  figure  and  speaks  111  01 
our  law-detection  force*.  On  the  cth» 
b»nd  »iac«  tbU  cannot  be  an  exnggeratlcn 
■ccordlng  to  the  solemn  words  of  lU  author. 
this  meana  that  all  tbe  murders  committed 
in  lfc33  »ere  done  by  labor  unions,  leaving 
not  a  alngle  stabbing,  shooting,  or  strangu- 
Utkn  doot  by  scab— that  U,  nonunion— 
murdercn. 

tftm  <rf  U»t  llaUons  top  coiumnlau  and 
eoouBcatntors  r«»ntly  were  checked  over  a 
15-week  period  foe  accuracy  In  the  news  that 
iney  printed  or  broadcast.  Articles  a'-ready 
have  been  printed  on  Walter  Wlnchell.  Drew 
Pearaon.  and  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  This  Is  the 
U*t  of  four  arilciea  on  Westbrock  Pegler  ) 

Out  of  tb»  maaa  of  P«g»«  writings  collected 
for  14  weeka  aarly  this  ^ear  there  aroM, 
among  other  things,  a  devic '  that  could  be 
called  the  Pegler  sylloglam.  An  ordinary, 
old-faahioned  syUogiam  goca  wmethlng  like 
tnia: 

1.  AU  lemons  tre  sour. 

2.  This  fruit  U  a  lemon. 

3.  Therefore.  It  follows  that  this  frui"  mmt 

be  sour. 

Mrw-TTPC  snxoctssi 

This  type  of  logic  has  been  In  Togtie  'or 
•ome  time  but  on  March  4  Pegler  revealed 
his  new-tjrpe  svliogum  with  a  blinding  ex- 
ample. Tn«  teat  u  presented  untuuched  ex- 
cept for  the  insertion  cf  numbers: 

1.  "Mr.  Truman  la  demanding  a  law  from 
CongrcH  which  Is  c&Uad  an  antU)uchlug 
Uw." 

a.  "All  good  citizens  oppose  lynching." 

8.  "It  follows  that  Mr  Truman  U  not  a 
good  cltla«n  brrautt  be  tnsuu  on  excusing  all 
lynchlngi  of  tooootat  victims  by  mobt  of 
UBton  ffoona." 

4.  **8o.  obTtoualy,  tu  advocates  favor  lyncb- 
tog  by  their  own  ccborta  " 

5.  The  principle  here  la  practically  IdeotU 
cal  wlin  that  of  the  »A2ih  in  their  feroclcus 
eradication  of  the  town  of  Udlcc  in  the  war.'* 

wHST  pEcun  "tmom" 
Thus  by  this  eacerpt — reproduced  here 
vitbout  any  omlaaUma— tto*  PcgScr  sylloglam 
hM  proved  that  baeauae  President  Truman 
hm  Mkcd  for  an  axitUynchtog  Uw  he  U  en- 
tforstog  th«  principle  by  which  the  Kaxls 
wiped  out  an  entire  town  during  the  war. 

Tba  Pagler  syllugiam.  like  any  new  inven- 
1km.  Blsbt  be  reaiited  at  first,  ao  the  to- 
DM  on  to  explain : 

dtisens  of  Udlcc  had  killed  a  high 
,  Tlirrefare.  the  rnata  ktUad  Mooe.  per- 
•U.  of  tiM  man  tnt  tafs.  daportad  tha 
HI  tad  driMwii.  and  raood  the  town. 
Tha  dagr—  of  ravanga  wm  s«varc.  but  the 
prUictple  was  exactly  the  aame  as  Tnimana 
to  tba  antUyncnuig  matter.  U  ti«lma.  Ala.. 
bava  a  lynrhinK  and  It  wmmd  to  • 
aufiortty  that  tba  potlea  aad  atoanff 
WM  rrmias.  then  alt  Salaa  woiM  fcftva  to 
pay  But  if  Plint.  Uith.,  vara  to  suffer  an- 
other  ertmtoal  tokurracUcn  aodar  ih«  aus- 
plcea  id  the  CIO.  that  would  bt<  00  If  DchtDC-" 
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How  "all  Selma  would  have  to  pay"  under 
the  anUlynchlng  law  and  where  Flint.  Mich., 
and  "another  criminal  Insurrection"  came 
from  Is  puzsltog  to  a  prisoner  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned laws  of  logic. 

B'M  thus  launched .  the  Pegler  syllogism 
continued  to  gmw  Into  a  major  philosophy. 
Another  time,  the  Inventor  said: 

"If  all  the  unions  In  the  United  States 
were  to  succeed  totally,  every  worker  In  the 
country  would  be  a  member  of  some  union 
ai:d  c»imj^tltlon  would  die." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  then  says.  "Un- 
der total  unionism  thpy  would  come  to  the 
point  where  th^y  would  all  be  preying  on 
one  another  and  all  of  them  on  the  rest  of 
the  population  ■' 

At;aln.  a  plodder  tr.itntd  In  the  old  school 
would  ask  how  "preying  on  one  another" 
agrees  with  "competition  would  die  " 

Some  Idea  of  what  Pegler  regartls  as  a  "rea- 
sonable surmise"  can  be  gained  from  Pegler's 
unhappy  tangle  with  the  BuUocha  of  Georgia. 
In  his  microscopic  examination  of  the  Roose- 
velt genealogy.  Pegler  turned  up.  he  thought, 
a  post-Clvll  War  scoundrel  named  Rufus 
Br.un  Bullock,  "one  of  the  foulest  rascals 
of  a  day  when  rascality  was  truly  In  fiower." 
Peg'.er  accused  Mrs.  Roosevelt  of  being  de- 
scended from  Rufus.  Peglers  column  In- 
spired a  howl  of  outrage,  however,  from  Mrs. 
Roosevelfs  real  kin  In  Georgia,  the  BuUochs. 
Tbey  told  the  world  that  Rufus  Bullock  was 
a  damyankee  anci  no  kin  to  the  Bullochs  or 
Mrs.  Rooaevelt. 

A    "EXASONULZ  '     EXROX 

Thta  was  a  "reasonable  '  error.  Pegler  ex- 
plained to  hU  readers  on  March  23.  It  was 
also  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  fault: 

"In  view  of  flagrant  reticence  In  her  works, 
notably  concerning  Mrs.  Wlnthrop  Ruther- 
ford and  Serjeant  Earl  Miller,  the  New  York 
State  cop.  I  tborefure  was  seduced  Into  a 
reasonable  surmise  that  the  empress  (Eleanor 
Roosevelt)  was  concealing  something." 

(He  added:  "*  *  *  I  make  few  mistakes 
and  never  lie.") 

Njt  all  of  Pegler's  logic  la  hU  own  Inven- 
tlor .  A  favorite  Is  that  p.-lmltlve  weapon, 
guilt  by  association,  so  admired  by  certain 
other  columulats.  In  describing  a  psychia- 
trist who  appeared  in  the  Alger  Hl&s  trial, 
Pegler  reported  "Blnger  is  a  crony  of  Dr. 
Gregory  Zilboorg,  who  came  from  Russia 
after  the  Kerensky  and  Leuln  revolutions." 
(The  line  of  reasonlni;  here  Is  tua  the  Lento 
and  Kerenaky  revolutions  in  Russia  were 
Communist  affairs.  Dr.  Zilboorg  was  In  Rus- 
sia at  the  time.  Dr  Zilboorg  Is  known  to  ue 
friendly  with  Dr.  Blnger.  Therefore,  Dr. 
Blneer  Is  a  daiigeroiia  character.) 

Another  time  Pegler  proved — by  his  stand- 
ards— the  "pro-Communist'  character  of 
Publisher  Marshall  Field  by  saying  that  ».t 
one  time  Field  had  a  lawyer  and  this  lawyer 
bad  a  sifter  and  this  sister  represented  aoma 
Commuulau  In  court  once. 

MOToaioua  Larrxa  to  scHxaoN 

In  his  notorious  r.^jen  letter  to  Dean  Ache- 
eon.  In  which  he  used  vulgar  terms  for  homo- 
aexual.  Pegler  made  his  Innuendos  and  then 
asked:  '"By  the  way.  have  you  checked  with 
Harvard  lately  on  the  course*  which  are  of- 
fered for  young  men  of  distinction  who  have 
beard  the  call  of  the  Wilde  and  are  thinking 
of  taking  up  careers  In  the  Department  of 
State?  Is  there  a  course  In  mlUinery  there? 
What  about  flower  arrangemenu?  Fitlr  Har- 
vard must  keep  to  atep.  I  think  I  will  write 
to  the  proper  oOcial  fuat  to  check  up.  What 
la  hU  title?    Ducheaa?" 

The  reaaoning  behtod  this  Inntiendo  that 
Harvard  Uulvcrslty  la  an  Institution  of  homo- 
sexuals went  eooietbtog  like  this:  "(1)  The 
Loyalty  Review  Board  in  Washington  said  it 
released  01  bofnosesuaU  frooa  Oovemmeot 
service;  (3»  these  81  men  came  from  the  8ut« 
Departmaot:   (S|  tbe  bead  of  the  State  De- 


partment Is  Dean  Acheson;  (4)  therefore. 
Dean  Acheson  must  be  a  homcwexual;  (5) 
Dean  Acheson  la  a  Harvard  man;  (81  there- 
fore. Harvard  must  be  a  bomoeexual  Insti- 
tution. •  w    .,      ,,.  V 

Despite  this  magnificent  stretch  of  guilt  hy 
association  attained  by  Pegler.  there  Is  the 
disappointing  fact  that  Achewn  U  not  a 
Harvard  man  but  a  Yale  man.  Acheson  got 
hi!-,  law  degree  from  Harvard  but  graduated 
from  Yale  and  U  a  trustee  of  that  Institution. 
By  turning  his  finger  of  guilt  on  Cambridge 
Instead  of  New  Haven.  Pegler  also  missed 
a  golden  opportunity.  Yuu  see.  if  he  had 
remembered  that  Acheson  waa  a  Yale  man 
and  not  a  Harvard  man,  then  Yale  would 
become  a  suspicious  university  and  that 
would  make  another  enemy.  Henry  Luce,  also 
a  Yale  man. 

TXT   ANOTHxa    DBVICX 

While  readers  are  still  gasping  In  admira- 
tion at  Pegler's  stunning  manipulations  of 
logic,  he  Is  apt  to  sweep  them  off  their  feet 
with  yet  another  device — contradiction.  On 
February  24.  Pegler  commented  on  the  exclu- 
sive Interview  that  Arthur  Krock.  New  York 
Times  columnist.  <^ot  from  President  Truman. 

"Mv  own  congratulations  are  special."  said 
Pegler,  "because  I  tried  to  put  over  the  same 
deal  a  year  ago  and  was  turned  down  becpuse. 
among  other  things.  I  had  not  promoted 
Truman  In  the  campaign.  Neither,  for  that 
matter,  did  Krock.     •     •     •" 

On  January  10  at  the  top  of  his  column 
he  »Tote  with  injured  Innocence: 

"I  still  find  myself  referred  to  as  a  labor 
baiter  by  men  who  are  demonstrably  harsh 
and  greedy  enemies  of  labor.  •  •  •  I  wince 
because  I  assum^  that  some  of  the  rank  and 
file  and  even  some  of  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  Intelligent  will  believe  them  ' 

Having  thus  set  the  rank  and  file  apart 
from  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  Intelli- 
gent, Pegler.  less  than  800  words  later  and 
presumably  still  wincing  because  some  un- 
charitable person  might  think  him  an  enemy 
of  labor,  writes: 

"I  hope  ♦he  foregoing,  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, will  not  te  construed  as  an  admissirs 
that  unionism  In  any  of  the  forms  that  v:e 
have  seen  In  thL>  country.  U  fit  for  anything 
but  to  be  blown  to  hell." 

WKAPON    WOT    NIGL«CTtD 

Peg'er  did  not  neglect  this  powerful 
weapon  of  logic.  In  January  he  attacked 
th"?  Washington  Post  for  an  editorial  which 
said  that  during  the  thirties  there  were  wide- 
spread Illusions  about  communism.  Pegler 
is  scornful  of  the  statement  "How  wide- 
spread were  those  illusions  about  commu- 
nism?" he  asked.  "I  never  was  a  victim  of 
them.  Were  you?  The  uuth  Is  that  those 
Illusions  were  not  widespread  at  any  time" 
But  only  3  days  later,  on  January  31.  he  said 
calmly.  "It  la  possible'  that  many  Influential 
me  \  and  women  were  victims  of  those  wide- 
spread Illusions  atwut  communism.  It  never 
fooled  me  ■• 

It  is  possible  that  Pegler.  who  knows  the 
power  of  guilt  by  association  and  contra- 
diction, waa  purging  himself  In  public.  In 
the  thirties  Pegler  had  to  miss  an  Invitation 
from  the  Communist  magazine  New  Maaaea 
to  do  an  article  but  wrote  pleaaantly  to 
them.  "Hope  there'll  be  a  return  date."  In 
193S  he  gave  an  interview  to  the  Daily  Worker, 
ana  said  he  thought  that  the  latest  plana 
of  the  Communist  Party  for  a  farmer-labor 
movement  was  a  good  Idea.  Pegler  himself 
baa  called  Heywood  Brotm  a  Communist  and 
Mrs.  Booaerelt  a  pro-CommunUt.  Hta  beet 
friend  waa  once  Heywood  Broun,  and  at 
one  time  when  he  was  still  living  in  Con- 
necticut Pegler  went  over  to  Krum  Klbow 
to  play  croquet  with  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  (TbU 
guilty  aaaoclatlon  of  Pegler's  cannot  be  ex- 
cused merely  by  the  fact  that  two  of  tbe 

iHwiwiD— d  ■ram  u  a  ConumiBlig.  vbito 

Broun,  newly  eonvcrtcd  to  Cnthollcism.  lay 
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dying.)  And  as  later  as  19 JO,  Pegler  called 
W.lilam  Randolph  Hearst  (whtj  was  not  Peg- 
ler's boM  yet)  a  ••ne\er  to  be  adequately 
damned  demagogue  and  hlstoiic  scoundrel.'' 

1.  An  open  collaborator  with  the  Dally 
Worker.  2.  A  man  who  la  saddened  that 
he  cannot  also  contribute  to  the  New  Ma.s  es. 
3.  A  known  Intimate  of  a  man  he  admits 
Is  a  Communist,  and  a  croquet  chum  of  a 
woman  be  admits  is  a  leading  pro-Commu- 
nist 4.  An  attacker  of  the  greatest  anti- 
Communist  of  them  all. 

It  Is  fascinating  to  ponder  what  Pegler 
would  do  if  he  ever  went  to  work  on  a  nmn 
with  a  background  like  that. 


Intelligence  At  An  Instrumentality  of 
National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  Nrw  I^.^MI»sHIEr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  21  '  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unan;mou.s  consent  to  have  in.serted  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ccscres-sional 
Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Col.  Wal- 
ter L  Furbershaw  and  reprinted  in  the 
June  1949  issue  of  Men  and  Events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTTT-LIcrNCE      AS      A.V      iNSTP.UMrNTAUTT       OF 
NaTION.M,      SECURITT      l.N      PlACE      AND      WaE 

(By  Col    Waller  L.  Furbershaw) 

National  tecurlty  is  today  the  most  vital 
Issue  affecting  the  American  people,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  to 
Insure  national  security  i."*  an  adequate  and 
efliclent  Intelligence  service  At  the  cut- 
break  cf  every  war  In  American  history  the 
intelligence  service  has  been  the  weakest 
link   in   the   national   defense   chain. 

The  general  mission  of  a  national  intelli- 
gence service  is  (li  to  collect,  evaluate  and 
disseminate  positive  information  of  the 
enemy  or  potential  enemy  and  i2)  to  coun- 
ter and  prevent  agents  of  the  enemy  or 
potential  enemy  from  securing  information 
In  regard  to  our  military  plans  and  activi- 
ties. These  functions  are  operative  ones, 
and  should  and  must  be  perlormed  by  per- 
sonnel carefully  selected  and  trained  for 
the  work. 

The  third  function  of  the  Intelligence  serv- 
Ice  Is  to  deduce  from  the  Intelligence  at 
hand  the  strategical  or  tactical  lntenti.)ns 
and  CTpabilitles  of  the  enemy  and  to  advise 
higher  authority  as  to  those  deductions. 
This  latter  Is  a  staff  function. 

Military  and  naval  Intelligence  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  any  ccunter-lntelU- 
gen:re  activities  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, except  In  occupied  territory  in  time  of 
war  or  aith  respect  to  civilian  personnel 
under  military  or  naval  Jurisdiction.  Coun- 
ter-intelligence activities  among  the  civilian 
population  In  the  Eone  of  the  Interior  are 
normally  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  I>- 
partment  of  Justice,  operating  through  its 
ral   Bureau   of   Investigation. 

A«MT    LACKS   INTILLIGENCl    PraSONNB. 

An  elBclent  intelligence  service  should  De 
equipped  to  secure  all  possible  Information 
concerning  the  military,  political,  geographic, 
economic,  scientific,  psychologic,  and  Sc-clo- 
loglc  situation  in  enemy  or  pt^tentlal  enemy 
countries.  Unfortunately,  our  armed  serv- 
ices h.i\e  been  unable  ti  maintain  or  were 
unfavorably    disposed    luvmrd    the    mainte- 


nance of  even  small  cadrM  of  efficient  Intelli- 
gence personnel  until  our  country  has  oeen 
actively  engaged  in  warfare. 

The  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
has  no  intelligence  branch,  although  there 
i.s  such  a  branch  in  the  Organized  Reserves. 
Between  the  two  world  wars  the  Regular 
Army  Intelligence  (G-2i  officers  were  drawn 
from  the  infantry,  artillery,  or  other  ar.T.s 
of  the  service,  detailed  as  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Corps,  and  assigned  to  military 
Intelligence  duties  Alter  a  short  tour  of 
Intelheence  duty,  such  officers  were  returned 
to  service  with  their  respective  arms,  and 
many  of  them  lost  what  interest  or  adepiness 
they  had  in  Intelligence  functions 

Cfllcers  sent  abroad  as  military  and  naval 
attaches  were  not  always  selected  because  of 
their  aptitude,  but  in  many  c;i»es  because  uf 
their  ability  to  stand  th°  financial  strain  of 
living  up  to  the  social  demands  made  upoa 
them  In  foreign  capitals.  Usually  these  at- 
taches secured  only  such  Information  as  the 
authorities  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  accredited  felt  disposed  to  give  them  or 
allowed  them  to  obtain. 

At  the  outbreak  cr  imminence  of  hostili- 
ties, it  has  been  necessary  to  recruit,  train, 
and  assign  intelligence  personnel  under  con- 
ditions tliat  made  it  difficult  to  build  an 
elBclent    Intelligence   organization. 

PEArmME    I.VTFLLIGENCt    StBVICE 

In  the  past  very  little  provision  was  made 
for  counter  intelligence.  There  is  a  report  to 
the  effect  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916.  Just  a  few  months  before  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I.  only 
tll.OOO  was  appropriated  for  use  by  the  mili- 
tary intelligence  service  on  counter  Intelli- 
gence activities 

A  considerably  better  showing  was  made 
befof-e  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  when 
a  arge  number  of  military  intelligence 
Reserve  oflScers  were  called  to  active  duty 
and.  under  the  direction  of  intelligence- 
minded  Regular  officers,  given  intensive  train- 
ing In  Intelligence  operations  and  techniques. 
This  group  of  officers  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  was  built  up  an  intelligence  service 
which,  after  overcoming  many  obstacles,  at- 
tained an  efficiency  comparable  to  that  of 
our  allies.  This,  however,  came  only  after 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  unnecessary 
expense. 

Shortly  after  VJ-day  the  service,  which 
by  that  time  had  become  one  of  the  best 
intelligence  services,  was  allowed  to  disinte- 
grate by  the  relief  from  active  duty  or  dis- 
charge of  trained  and  expjerienced  person- 
nel—this at  a  time  when  such  a  service  was 
needed  as  urgently  as  It  was  during  actual 
hostilities. 

rvEN    MOSES   HAD  AN  INTELLIGENCI  SZRyZCT 

The  collection  of  this  military,  political, 
geographic,  economic,  scientiflc.  psychologic, 
and  soclologic  Information  ehotild  be  a  con- 
tinuing process  rather  than  a  service  to  be 
activated  only  in  times  of  international  crisis, 
when  the  procurement  of  such  information 
is  d:15cuit  and  co.stly. 

Great  Britain  and  France  have  maintained 
permanent  national  intelligence  services  over 
a  period  of  several  centuries  l"hese  services 
were  headed  by  men  of  ability  and  long  ex- 
perience Drawn  from  men  In  every  field 
of  endeavor,  the  operating  forces  viere  so 
situated  throughout  the  world  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  homelands  were  at  all  times 
supplied  wtlh  accurate  information  needed 
to  protect  their  interests.  At  headquarters 
In  London  and  Paris  the  Information  received 
was  evaluated  and  then  disseminated  to  the 
governmental    departments    Interested. 

In  the  past  our  national  authorities  never 
gave  whole-hearted  support  to  the  organiza- 
tion Of  an  effective  intelligence  system.  They 
were  influenced  by  the  false  concept  ttiat 
this  country  should  not  Interest  Itself  in  the 
private  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  that  to 
do  so  U  unethical  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Uiilted  SUtes,    That  this  concept  U  false 


and  that  we  should  have  no  qualms  of  na- 
tional conscience  in  respect  to  an  Intelligence 
service  is  suppwrted  by  Bible  reference.  Some 
3.5C0  years  ago.  according  to  chapter  13,  versss 
1.  2.  17.  18.  19.  and  20  of  the  B>X;k  of  Num- 
bers, Mcfe>es  received  a  divine  directive  to  col- 
lect and  esaluate  information  concerning  the 
land  of  Canaan.     This  directive  was; 

■].  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  say- 
ing: 

"2  Send  thou  men  that  they  may  search 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the 
ch.ldren  of  Israel:  of  every  tribe  of  their 
fatherf  shall  ycu  send  a  man,  every  man  a 
ruier  amoiig  them; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"17.  And  Moses  »?nt  them  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  said  unto  them.  Get  you 
up  this  way  southward  and  gt  up  into  the 
mountain; 

•'18.  And  see  the  land  what  It  Is:  and  the 
people  that  dwellcth  therein,  whether  they 
be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many; 

'19.  And  what  the  Kind  is  that  they  dwell 
In.  whether  it  be  good  or  bad:  and  v  hat  cities 
they  t^  'hat  they  dwell  in.  whether  in  tents 
or  in  ;       ngholds; 

"20  ...-.d  what  the  land  is.  whether  It  be 
fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein. 
or  not.  And  be  ye  of  good  coiirage  and  bring 
of  the  f.'uit  of  the  land." 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  orders  to  Moees 
shows  that  the  information  sought  waa  geo- 
graphic, psychologic,  economic,  military,  and 
jKjlitical — almost  Identical  in  type  with  the 
Information  now  necessary  to  a  proper  evalu- 
ation of  the  war  potential  of  an  enemy  or 
probable  enemy  country. 

POOR  nrmxjcENcnE  TECHKrotn 
In  addition  to  our  woeful  lack  of  fore- 
Eightedness  In  the  collection  of  positive  In- 
formation, we  have  been  equally  culpable  in 
handling  what  little  Information  we  had. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
evaluation  and  dissemination  of  information, 
which  is  practically  useless  unless  it  is  care- 
fully evaluated  and  speedily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  and  should  make  use 
of  it. 

Our  experience  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  we 
failed  to  protect  ourselves  against  attack, 
knowing  ftill  well  that  Japan  had  attacked 
China  (in  1894)  and  Russia  (in  1904)  before 
a  formal  declaration  of  war:  at  tbe  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  (In  December  1944).  where  fail- 
ure to  heed  or  faulty  evaluation  of  Intelll- 
gence  reports  of  German  strength  and  capa- 
bilities proved  so  costly  to  us;  and  several 
years  later  at  the  Pan-American  Conference 
at  Bogota,  where  careless  valuation  and  lack 
of  prof)er  dissemination  of  intelligence  proved 
so  embarrassing  to  us.  are  but  a  few  examples 
cf  poor  intelligence  technique.  In  each  In- 
stance mentioned  the  unfortunate  results 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  operative  Intelli- 
gence pers(>nnel  In  the  field  but  that  of  per- 
sonnel in  higher  echelons. 

Another  weakness  in  our  intelligence  sys- 
tem was  the  tendency  at  times  of  one  armed 
service  or  executive  department  to  discount 
Information  received  from  a  coordinate  arm 
or  department.  Whether  this  was  due  to 
Interarmed  service  or  Interdepartmental 
Jealousy  or  competition  for  credit,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say. 

ESPIONAGE    AND    INTBICtn    WOW    aAMPANT 

At  no  time  In  our  history  has  espionage  and 
Intrigue  made  such  attacks  on  our  national 
security  as  during  the  last  decade.  Our  fail- 
ure to  take  proper  and  effective  steps  to  un- 
cover and  prosecute  those  engaged  in  disloval 
en:l  subverblve  activities  has.  to  a  large  de- 
gree, conrnbuted  to  the  dar-irerous  interna- 
tional situation  that  now  confronts  ua. 

For  years.  Soviet  Russia,  through  Its  own 
agents  and  Its  fifth  column  In  this  coun- 
try, baa  been  kept  ..nfortned  of  ctir  strength. 
Intentions  and  capahllities  Thrcush  mem- 
bers uf  tne  CunimuuUt  Party  of  the  United^ 
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■UtM  and  its  controOcd  Mt^lltt*  i>ont  or- 
piifw»wif  m  hl^  or  atnitev  Mona  in 

f^*«i«l  •tMcutlv*  aifMttaMt  '   SoTift 

Union  biM,  had  acccM  to  tb»  mcit  wcrvt 
^toevmeoXMi  coocemlnf  our  nattoniU  policy 
t   1  iecurtty 

Many  at  Umm  a«B»-l>oMtnc  »«<«ta  of  In- 
UliitTIn— I  tMMMtmtMl  ftilO  «Md  tb*tr  cf- 
|>^<^  •!«<«■  «0  b«f«l!«  Urt  tnflxi^MCY  thrtr 
■upcrlan  to  adopt  m«asur«a  that  t\trther<>d 
th*  ftraica  polley  of  Um  Soviet  Union  Hud 
ca«pramlM<l  and  diacrvditcd  that  of  the 
IMIad  8tat«.  th*  ConMUutlon  cl  which 
thry  had  cwom  to  uphold  and  defend.  Dtie 
to  th?  diligence  of  the  Intelligence  aenrlcea 
of  thr  Anaed  Poroaa.  Tcry  few  of  tHese  dis- 
loy*!  or  tftMSwtad  alaaaanta  were  able  to 
mnitraU  any  of  the  ar-  • 
or  Hary  tnteUlget>ce.  n< 
stant  i»ce»ure  of  their  friends  to  secure  such 
aasU;i  tuents  for  them. 

The  public  press  of  late  has  be«rn  filled 
w.ih  reprrts  of  the  luvestlcatlou  by  the 
Committee  on  Un- American  Actuitlct  of  the 
House   of   Repr«-  -  s.   sbowlrg   the   ex- 

tent of  the  ScTie  acy  to  otta:.n  secret 

oAetel  Informati  :.  our  executive  de- 

partments.    No  (  .    set  Ion  In  the  wny 

of  prosecution  of  the  individual*  Involved 
has  been  tsken  by  the  Federal  authorities 
chartred  with  such  duty. 

■OW  CANADA  EKAmn  TO  SO>irr   BSriONACI 

The  Canadian  Government  has  tjlssed  a 
trail  that  our  Ocvemment  would  do  well  to 
foUow.  One  I^or  Ootoenko.  a  cipher  clerk 
OB  ttoe  staff  of  the  MUitary  Attach*  of  the 
SoTttt  Bmbassy  in  Ottawa,  rerealed  the  ex- 
tat^knce  In  CAiiiida  of  a  network  of  Soviet 
wpkmi^  involving  more  tlian  20  <  <TSoi  Is 
and  employvcs  of  the  Canadian  Oovernmpnt. 
one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Pur- 
Uament.  A  Royal  Commission  was  ao- 
polnted  on  February  5.  1945.  to  Investigate 
the  facts  and  make  a  report. 

Under  date  of  June  27.  1946.  the  Royal 
Commission  submitted  a  comprehensive  TOO- 
pafc  report  revealing  a  Soviet  espionage  sys- 
tem the  extent  of  which  Is  almos:  beyond 
belief  The  member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament and  10  other  arrested  ofBclals  and 
residents  of  Canada  were  convicted  and  tite 
oOetals  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  ordered  de- 
poned to  Russia 

The  Premier  of  Canada  personally  saw  to 
It  that  copies  of  the  Royal  ConamlsMon's 
report  were  laid  before  our  top  offlctals  In 
Waahlnprtor.  a.i  the  evidence  tended  to 
•■tabllsh  that  the  conspiracy  had  contacts 
operating  In  the  United  States  along  much 
the  same  lines.  Every  American  shculd  read 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 

It  Is  fair  tu  assume  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  maintained  such  an  elaborate  system 
of  espionage  and  ofBcial  corruption  In  Can- 
ada it  has  a  vaster  and  more  dingerous 
espionage  system  in  operation  In  o\u  coun- 
try, which  Rueda  considers  the  greatest 
threat  to  Its  Ideological  and  politlail  objec- 
tives. 

COMMXTiriST    IXTIANSIQKKCS 

We  should  never  forget  that  Interoaliunal 
Marxist-Stalinist  communism,  as  represented 
by  Ui*  Soviet  Union,  has  never  devLited  oue 
lota  from  what  It  considers  as  Its  ciatn  ob- 
jective— world  communism  controlled  and 
dominated  by  a  ruihlesa  conspiratorial  cabal 
with  h—dqoarters  In  Moaeow  This  objec- 
tl*a  Is  to  l>e  attAined  by  the  violent  over- 
throw of  capitalism  and  free  enterprise  and 
all  they  stand  (or  and  their  replacement  by 
a  dlctatorl.u  world  Soviet  regime,  under 
which  every  vcstlj{e  ol  Individual  freedom 
wiU  be  extirpated. 

Bear  always  In  mind  that  Sovlec  policy, 
national  and  International.  Is  a  poUry  of  ex- 
pcdlaocy  under  which  moral  principles  are 
■atoodUBatcd  to  what  Is  politic  or  advan- 
tatgaofua  for  facUltatlng  the  Soviet  ends  or 
objectives  An  unccimpromuing  (tolicy  of 
that   kind   brands   those   rcsponslbU   for  tta 


execution  as  devoid  of  national  and  Indi- 
vidual honor,  as  we  understand  the  words, 
and  wlthi-ut  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
tre.Tfles  or  the  pledged  word  "Pence  feeler*  ' 
from  a  nation  so  disposed  are  to  be  ignored 
unlefss  they  are  acv-ompAnled  by  positive 
action  sttestlns;  to  their  sincerity. 

The  Soviet  Union  operates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  capitalist  nations  are  antag..- 
nl!«ttc  to  RuMia  and  Its  satellites  and,  llKe 
the  Communlitt  reiflme.  are  cHoable  of  and 
intend  to  make  use  of  every  deceitful  practice 
thst  Is  standard  o{jer«tln«  pr'<cedurc  In  the 
Kremlin  At  times  Soviet  power  will  retreat 
or  trim  Its  sails  and  change  Its  tack  by  mak- 
ing apparent  concessions  in  nn  effort  to  over- 
come more  than  expected  opposition  by  ihe 
cnpitallist  world.  Such  maneuvers  are  tiic- 
tii:ii  only  and  are  used  to  soften  up  foreign 
Ferttment  by  creatine?  an  lllijflon  of  a  Soviet 
change  to  M  pt>Ucy  of  nonnpresslon  and  cou- 
clllatlon.  Russia  thus  hopes  to  so  delude  the 
confuted  and  Irresolute  among  the  nationals 
of  the  c«pltalt.'<t  countries  that  they  will  ret 
or  bring  pressure  to  lessen  security  and  de- 
tenslve  noieasures. 

CUrrSAL  INTEIXICLNCX  ACENCT 

So  long  as  the  Sjviei  Union  maintains  uh 
present  policy  and  ideology,  the  United 
States  should  not  lessen  In  any  degree  Its 
measures  to  provide  for  adequate  defense  uui 
security.     An  efflclent  Intellice:  e  is 

one  of  the  .nost  Imfxirtant  of  th  •  ures. 

Many  intelllKence  offlcors  hrtd  hoped  that 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1M7  (Unincntlon 
Act>.  under  which  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  established,  would  provide  the 
means  ».f  correcting  m:»ny  of  the  deficiencies 
In  American  Intelligence  operation?  That 
act  provides  In  general  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency-  shall  act  on  the  nafloual 
level,  shall  be  concerned  only  with  national 
security  from  the  foreign  aspect:  shall  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  Information  received 
from  other  Intelligence  services,  such  us  tho.se 
of  the  Arm; .  Navy,  Slate,  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  shall  prepare  estimates  of  the  nt- 
uatlon  for  higher  authority  nt  prescribed 
Intervals. 

It  was  Intended  to  be  a  coordinating  agency 
with  operating  functions  only  In  the  foreign 
field  and  not  In  fields  now  covered  by  any 
of  the  other  agencies  There  Is,  of  course, 
bound  to  be  some  overlap,  but  this  can  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  to  prevent  duplication  of 
effort  and  cross-purpose  operation.  It  Is  »'j 
be  expected  that  Intelligence  estimates  sent 
to  the  Central  Agency  by  the  other  agencies 
will  be  subconsciously  colored  by  their  re- 
spective service  Interests.  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Intelligence  officers  naturally  stress 
Information  that  most  concerns  their  partic- 
ular services. 

Any  conflicts  are  to  be  Ironed  out  and 
reconciled  by  the  experts  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  expected  to  assign  to  the 
Important  ta^ks  of  evaluating  the  Informa- 
tion and  preparing  national  estimates  of  the 
situation. 

Since  Its  organization  but  a  few  years  ago. 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
headed  by  three  different  directors — one  Air 
Force  general  and  two  admirals,  of  whom 
only  one.  Admiral  8<juer8,  had  any  experi- 
ence as  an  Intelligence  olBoer. 

traCISBABT   AOJtTSTMXirrS  IN  CIA 

Prom  reports  of  stirveirs  and  comments  t-f 
fair-minded  critics.  It  Is  spparent  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  its  important  mission  only  If  and 
when  organizational  and  functional  adjust- 
ments are  made  and  put  Into  operation,  and 
a  clear-cut  and  strictly  enforced  delimita- 
tion agreement  entered  Into  among  the  CIA 
and  the  Mveral  other  specialized  Intelli- 
gence services,  similar  in  effect  to  the  agree- 
ment among  the  two  armed  scrvlcas  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  during  World  War  U. 

Such  an  agreement.  If  enforced  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  national  interest,  would  tend 


to  dlscouraRe  the  activities  nt  power-con- 
scious emplre-bulldlng  Incivlduals  and 
cliques.  It  would  make  for  closer  and  bet- 
ter relations  among  the  personnel  of  all 
ranks  In  the  several  lntelll:;ence  services. 
would  eliminate  petty  official  Jealousy  and 
competition  lor  undue  credt  and  would 
build  up  8  needed  esprit  de  cops  th;n  v.<  u!;! 
be  conducive  toward,  what  a  1  kval  AniT- 
Icans  hope  for  an  active,  aggrisslve.  and  cffl- 
clent  national  Intelligence  service. 

Such  a  service  Is  possible  if  the  Central 
Intelllgmc*  Agency,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
InteUlnroM  services  ai;d  the  civilian  iniel.l- 
gence  services  In  the  executive  deji 
work  In  close  harmony  in  their  u 
spheres  of  action  with  natlonrl  !ecur.i>  ;uid 
defense  as  the  one  and  only  reason  for  their 
existence. 

WK   MCST  AIM    WrrH  C-'JJETtrUY    rVALCTLD 
INFCr.MATION 

No  competent  business  or  pre  fesslonal  man 
enters  Into  an  Imporunt  conf-jrence  or  deal 
without  previous  complete  Inlorniatlon  con- 
cerning all  of  the  elements  ttat  contribute 
to  prvTd'ice  the  results  he  desirts. 

Our  country  cannot  plan  fcr  Its  security 
and  defenbe  and  should  not  enter  into  any 
International  conference  or  agreement  with- 
out previous  adequate  and  acciirate  lnt< Ill- 
pence  reports  or  estimates  of  the  situation 
with  which  It  Is  confronted. 

Armed  with  carefully  evaluated  Informa- 
tion concerning  all  elements  Involved  In  sn 
International  convroversy.  repiesentanves  of 
the  Unitad  Stataa  (assuming,  (jf  coiuse.  ti'at 
such  represantatlves  are  not  tainted  ty  sym- 
pathy with  antagonistic  foreign  nations  ai:d 
subversive  Ideologies)  could  erter  Into  ne^o- 
tlntlons  without  at  any  time  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  ap- 
peiislng  a  potenll.^l  enemy  or  entering  Into 
agreements  or  making  concessions  Incompat- 
ible with  our  national  principles  and  policy. 


Past  Mistakes  Can  Help  Peve.;!  Future 
Mit  takes 


EXXENSION  OF  RE-MARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLCKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTATIVIS 

Monday.  August  21   1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  David  Lawrence  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle point.s  out  .some  important  mistal<:s 
in  our  national  defense  tha:  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  future  planni.ag.  The  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  the  arliclc. 
which  I  ask  to  t>e  included  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  future  and  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  recrimination  or  causing  dis- 
unity and  argument  over  v  hat  Is  in  the 
pist: 

If.  In  addition  to  the  thr<'e  big  aircraft 
carriers  in  the  Pacific,  six  more  were  in  opera- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Korea- -and  we  have 
avaUable  17  large-alzed  and  6)  Bmaller-i>lzed 
carrurs  still  in  "mothballs  "  —  there  wcuUI 
conceivably  be  no  loss  of  the  sort  of  Poh.::Jj 
today  and  no  loaa  of  the  valuable  airstrip 
behind  It.  thus  leaving  us  only  one  airueld 
behind  our  lines  in  South  Korea. 

If.  along  with  the  light  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, there  was  In  Korean  waters  a  divi- 
sion of  four  battleshlpa — we  aave  several  In 
"mothballs" — there  would  not  be  a  railroad 
operating  within  12  miles  Inland  on  either 
coast  and  no  substantial  amount  of  supplies 
would  be  able  to  move  dot  n  from  North 
Korea.   Russia,   or   Communist   China       The 
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big  16-tnch  shells  of  the  battleships,  firing 
from  short  distances  ofl  shore  with  unerring 
aim  In  all  kinds  of  weather,  can  do  more 
damage  by  steady  bombardment  than  can  be 
done  by  similar  weight  projectiles  drop{>ed 
Indiscriminately  fnjm  high  altitude  by  the 
large  bombers  at  infrequent  intervals.  If 
the  battleship  Miaxouri  had  only  been  sta- 
tioned In  the  Far  East,  the  news  would  be 
different  today. 

II  there  were  nine  big  aircraft  carriers  off 
the  Korean  coasu  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 9O0  planes  aboard,  there  could  l>e  24- 
hour  bombing  anc»  strahng  and  air  artillery 
support  given  to  our  ground  troop  move- 
ments. As  it  Is.  the  enemy  moves  men  rnd 
supplies  at  night  4.nd  we  do  not  have  enough 
planes  there  with  those  fiares  giving  a  huge 
candlepower  of  Ulumtnation  to  carry  on 
strafing  and  bombing  around  the  clock. 

If  encugh  of  the  big  aircraft  carriers  of 
the  Navy  were  in  Korean  waters,  the  ground 
troops  would  not  tave  to  worry  about  pro- 
tecting the  only  two  alrstrlpe  they  have  had 
behind  their  lines.  For  planes  dependent  on 
ground  bases  alone  must  remain  there  lor 
servicing  part  of  the  time  and  this  leaves 
them  open  to  attack  by  enemy  artillery  or 
planes.  The  aircraft  carrier  on  the  other 
hand  moves  its  floatine  base  off  shore  at  will 
and  is  ready  24  hours  a  day  to  attack  or  de- 
fend Itself  because  it  gets  a  vast  amount  of 
antiaircraft  protection  from  the  cruisers  and 
destroyers  that  surround  It  in  what  is  known 
as   the   •"carrier   task    force." 

Some  of  the  same  misconceptions  which 
resulted  in  mistaken  policies  before  the  Ko- 
rean war  are  l)eing  perpetuated  today  In  the 
news  dispatches  and  official  communiques. 
The  work  of  al!  airmen  Is  lumped  together 
and  the  same  stories  are  widely  printed  as" 
heretofore  about  the  weight  of  the  total 
number  of  bombs  dropped — as  if  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fire  if  targets  are  missed  as  they  were  re- 
peatedly by  high-fiymg  bomt>ers  in  the  last 
war  and  as  official  reports  and  surveys  testi- 
fied. 

Also,  low-level  dive-bombing  of  a  strategic 
nature  done  by  the  aviators  of  the  Naval  Air 
Force  flying  from  the  broad  decks  of  aircrait 
carriers'  These  flsers  stay  over  the  targets 
for  hours  at  a  time  t)ecaiise  they  do  not  have 
to  fly  back  long  distances  and  they  fly  low 
enough  to  see  what  they  are  aiming  at.  They 
do  not.  moreover,  kill  noncombatants  unless 
the  latter  happen  to  be  right  at  the  targets, 
and  this  Is  something  of  growing  importance 
If  the  Korean  population  isn't  to  be  turned 
against  us  because  of  the  Indiscriminate 
bombing  from  high  altitudes. 


Compton  Post,  No.  2089,  VFW,  Unani- 
cously  Vctei  Resolution  Re  Commu- 
nist Party,  Subversive  Groups,  Foreign 
Control  Parasites,  Etc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALif    ■  n:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  li,  1950 

Mr.  DOYX£.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  yourself  and  for  that  of 
my  other  distinguishe-d  colleagues  in  this 
great  legislative  body,  and  for  the  im- 
mediate information  of  all  concerned.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  Uie 
following  Important  resolution  which 
was  just  received  by  me  from  the  VFW 


Post.  No.  2089.  at  Compton,  Los  Anseles 
County,  Calif. 

This  dynamic,  vigilant  patriotic  sxoup 
of  veterans  is  or,t  of  the  most  important 
in  my  native  State  of  California,  and 
its  leader.ship  and  membership  is  alwaj'S 
on  Its  toes  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  our  beloved  Nation  and  in  its  national 
defense.     The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  Compton  Post.  No.  2089,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Unified  States,  is  com- 
prised solely  of  veterans  wh  )  served  our  Gov- 
ernment overseas  and  en  foreign  soil  during 
the  varlotis  wars  and  campjjgns;  and 

Whereas  these  members  sre.  from  personal 
experience,  awsre  of  the  e:  treme  detriment 
to  our  Government  and  to  eU  Americans  col- 
lectively and  Individually,  ty  the  undermin- 
ing and  undercover  activities  of  the  Commu- 
ni.st  Par*y  and  their  sympataeiic  supporters: 
and 

Whereas  these  members  tiavine  seen  the 
results  of  unoppressed  sim  lar  activities  lu 
other  countries  and  ttie  ultimate  drastic  re- 
«ults  therefrom,  are  determined  to  insure 
action  by  our  varlotis  legulative  bodies  to 
remove  these  hazards  from  our  great  coun- 
try: and 

"whereas  to  date  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  not  concluded  peace  negotiations 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  from  World 
War  II  and  the.'-elore  we  as  a  nation  are.  in 
fact,  stiil  in  a  state  of  war:  .ind 

Whereas  the  Coiistitutio-i  of  the  United 
StAtes  of  America  justly  proeides  rights,  free- 
doms, and  protection  for  Itf  loyal  citizens,  it 
likewise  provides  punishments  for  treason- 
able acts  of  which  the  ma.ximum  dtiring  a 
state  of  war  is  punishment  by  death:  and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  members,  rampant  throughout  our 
country  today,  is  the  overthrow  of  our  Crov- 
ernment  by  u.-ilawrul  and  forceful  acts:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That' the  Vet^erans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Compton  Post.  No.  2089,  in  regular 
session  asfembled.  this  24th  day  of  July  1950, 
unanimously  go  on  record  to  make  the  nec- 
essary demands  upon  our  legislative  repre- 
sentatives at  any  and  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  shield  of  protection  given 
these  members  of  all  subversive  grou;)s  inso- 
far as  equal  rights  and  freedoms  are  granted 
to  loyal  citizens  and  to  cna;t  whatever  legis- 
lation as  required,  to  interpret  the  dastardly 
acts  and  plotting  of  these  loreign-con trolled 
parasites  for  the  eventual  ietrim.eut  and  or 
overthrow  of  our  present  fo-m  of  gonernment 
to    traitorous  acts;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  punishment  for  convictions 
of  any  '-dividual  or  individuals  for  treason 
under  the  afo'ementinncd  circumatances  be 
effected  quickly,  firmly,  and  In  its  most  se- 
vere form:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  during  the  current  luterna- 
tirna!  er.  er^ency  all  perscns,  known  to  be 
members  of  the  Commim^st  Party,  or  any 
other  subversive  pau-ty  or  g-oup  and  or  their 
sympathizers  -e  remanded  to  custody  and 
deported  or  placed  In  a  centralized  location 
subjected  to  constant  guarc  to  insure  against 
any  possible  sabata^e  to  public  and  or  pri- 
vate property  or  well  beir:?  of  the  citizens 
of  this  gloricus  country,  and  be  it  further 

ReMilred,  That  this  resolution  be  Imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  fourth  district 
commander.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  endorse- 
n^ent  and  further  forwarding  to  the  State 
Department  of  California  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  on  the  national  council  of 
administration.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  for  action  on  a  national 
level,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
forwarded  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Council. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  to  the  var- 
i'liis  local  newspaper  publications  and  the 
legislative  representatives  of  cur   local  dis- 


tricts after  endorsement  by  the  fourth  dis- 
trict.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

G.  A   Flotd. 
Commander. 

Attest: 

Dali  F   LrwK, 

Adjutant. 
RtsotrTTON    CoM;.iiTTrx. 
H     A.   Casttix, 

Chairman. 

K     A     NZELStN. 


Monday  Quarterback* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNEmctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday .  August  21  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >,  lySO 

Mr,  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apponaix  of  foe  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Monday  Quarterbacks."  which 
was  publisher'  in  the  Boston  Post  on 
August  15.  1950. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MONDAT    QTJAHTTSBACKS 

The  statement  issued  by  the  four  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Senpte  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  a  strange  document. 
FiVe  years  after  the  fact  they  now  censure 
the  Democratic  admini.stration  fur  failure  to 
realize  what  were  Mr.  Ptalin's  plans  when  the 
second  World  War  ended 

The  Republican  statement  says:  "The  ma- 
jor tragedy  of  our  time  was  the  failure  and 
refusal  of  American  leadership  in  IP45  to 
recognize  the  true  aims  and  methods  of  the 
rulers  of  Soviet  Russia.  To  this  failure  can 
be  traced  the  disintegration  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  1945.  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred If  the  need  for  retaining  adequate 
forces  had  been  explamea  to  the  American 
jjeople,  and  the  senseless  destruction  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  n-orth  of  military  equipment 
which  the  United  States  and  it.s  friends  so 
desperately  need  today.' 

Ttiat  is  what  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate  say  now.  But,  in  the  past  5  years 
what  have  they  been  saying''  Until  the 
fishting  broke  out  in  Korea  tney  were  say- 
ing that  they  were  wholeheartedly  backing 
up  the  Democratic  adminLstraiion  in  its  for- 
eign policy.  Governor  Dewey.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  Republican  expert  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  the  able  and  sincere  Senator  Van- 
rE.NBzEC  all  pledged  themselves  to  a  bipar- 
tisan attitude  on  the  foreien  policy  as  out- 
lined by  the  administration. 

What  did  General  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
say  in  Moscow  5  years  ago?  The  General 
said:  "T  see  nothing  in  the  future  that  would 
prevent  Russia  and  ttie  United  States  from 
being  the  closest  possit)le  friends."  This 
from  the  man  wham  the  Republicans  are  try- 
ing to  draft  as  their  candidate  for  President. 

Five  syears  ago  yesterday  the  war  with 
Japan  ended.  Who  among  the  Republican 
leaders  at  that  time  6Uf;geEted  that  we  keep 
the  boys  under  arms  and  continue  to  spend 
more  billions  in  preparation  for  another  war? 
What  chance  v  juid  any  such  suggestion  then 
have  bad  as  a  resolution  before  Congress? 
The  mUllons  of  veterans  were  clamoriiig  to 
come  home  and  were  busily  counting  up 
their  "points"  to  be  sure  they  had  the  needed 
85  which  would  qualify  them  for  eariy  re- 
lease from  the  services.     Wi^at  goverumei-t 
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could  «tay  in  oflkv  who  woujd  rcfiiw  to  let 
mtlllont  of  bovB  com«  home  to  thetr 
w\v9*.  tnd  sweethetrta.  merely  be- 
o(  irusplcion  of  RuwlA't  mottvra  for 
the  future? 

The  Republican  Senate  lesidera  now  aay 
that  tb«  loaa  oC  frtedom  In  Europe  by  the 
peoplee  of  Poland,  eaiitem  Germany,  the 
Etltlc  ttatca.  Albania  Cwchoslovakla.  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  and  in  Asia 
by  Outer  Moosolla.  North  Korea,  and  China 
can  be  laid  to  the  blindness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  at  Talta  and  Potadam. 
But  after  a  large  part  of  this  program  of 
Oommunist  doounatton  at  tbcaa  peoples  had 
been  acosmpllshed.  when  the  Republicans 
bad  control  of  Congreas  In  the  years  1946-48. 
did  these  Republican  leaders  then  clamor 
that  our  wanUilps  be  taken  out  of  mothballs, 
and  that  mUlloDj  of  new  aoldlers  be  mobil- 
ised to  be  ready  for  a  further  more  direct 
attack? 

That  U  not  the  way  we  heard  It.  Instead 
they  were  going  along  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
for  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  BCA.  and 
commendlag  practically  every  move  the  Ad- 
mlnui'trattoii  pK)poMd  on  foreign  affairs. 


Brief  Statement  by  World  War  11  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  DO\XE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
the  following  comments  from  a  distin- 
guished veteran  of  World  War  II  iii  my 
native  State  of  California.  He  is  a 
mATTied  m&n  wiiii  a  family — a  diligent 
and  tireless  worker  in  indiistry  and  in 
civic  work,  and  a  veterans'  leader  Com- 
ing from  him  I  recognize  it  represents  the 
considered  thinking  of  a  young  citizen 
who  is  manifestly  thinking  about  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the  security  of 
the  world  from  Communist  aggression. 
I  submit  It  for  j'our  consideration: 

Docs  Cm,jiitt  Bkctn  at  Ho"      ok  Ab»oao? 

( By  Harold  P.  Camp.  Veteran  of  World 

War  II) 

June  25.  1950.  saw  the  beginning  of  an- 
other armt-d  conflict  Involving  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  From  whence  come 
the  men  and  women  who  comprise  ttiat  same 
array  of  flghung  power  which  we  term  the 
Armed  Forces?  I  am  sure  that  no  one  needs 
to  look  In  the  dictionary  for  the  answer  to 
that  question.  The  answer  Is  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  American  citizen.  It 
was  our  brothers,  alstera.  uncles,  aunts. 
nteees.  nephews,  cousins,  fathers,  sous, 
dauehters-.  yes.  and  even  our  mothers,  who 
made  up  that  array  of  fighting  auength  and 
spiri  needed  to  rid  the  world  of  aggression 
by  the  Oermaiu  and  Japs.  And  jet.  today  we 
face  attgtmmkati  by  another  nation  and  lu 
aatcUitca — the  Soviet  Union. 

Today's  newspapn  quotes  aa  a  news  releatie 
the  fact  that  the  Arme<l  Services  Commit- 
tee baa  referred  to  Coogrcss  lu  flnding*  con- 
oaming  the  necessary  provisions  (or  enact- 
ment of  legUlation  to  provide  family  allow- 
ance for  depwndenu  of  those  in  military  serv- 
10*.  My  raaeOon.  upon  reamof  Um 
ngttd  In  the  eoauaiitee  •  report,  was  to  \ 

the  paper  to  the  floor  in  dlsRust.  I  asked 
myself  if  perhaps  I  mi«ht  have  misread  the 
m%W  ao  I  again  picked  up  the  paper  and 
carefully  reread  the  enure  arilcle  wortl  by 
vord.    Sure  enough,  tiie  same  congfwalonal 


Representatives  who  are  charged  with  the 
rePiwnslblUty  of  supplying  the  Armed  Forces 
with  the  necessary  personnel  and  equipment 
to  safeguard  our  Nation  from  aggression,  have 
again,  for  the  so-called  sake  of  "economy," 
sold  the  man  In  the  front  lines  short  by  re- 
fu»H;p  to  jwoperly  provide  for  those  depend- 
ents necessarllv  left  without  pn)per  supjwrt. 
And  why  should  this  be?  The  man  In 
service  has  no  right  to  speak  for  himself,  to 
choose  where  he  is  to  go,  to  question  orders, 
to  come  back  home  from  overseas  when  he  is 
needed  by  his  dependents,  nor  the  protection 
by  any  laws  other  than  military  law. 

V\c.  as  a  Nation,  are  proud  of  our  ability  to 
provide  relief  for  the  needy.  ascOatance 
through  the  Red  Cross  for  our  citizens  who 
have  been  Involved  In  a  major  flood,  tornado, 
fire,  or  other  disastrous  event,  aid  for  the 
crippled,  maimed  or  blind,  through  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  and  crippled  children's  socie- 
ties. Our  conpresslonal  Representatives  have 
contlnu.  d  that  same  spirit  of  giving  and  iis- 
slstlog  by  enactment  of  legulailon  to  aid 
foreign  nations  to  the  tune  of  several  billions 
of  dollars.  Now.  I  ask  you.  where  should 
'•economy  begin  and  end?  May  I  recall  to 
your  memory  the  untold  billions  of  dollars* 
profit  paid  to  corporations  engaged  in  de- 
fense work  during  the  last  war?  Economy. 
Ours  Is  the  trreatesi  Nation  In  the  world, 
and  surely,  If  we  are  to  practice  econ-miy.  let 
us  not  do  so  by  forcing  the  dependents  of 
our  men  In  service  to  do  without. 


Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Motidav.  August  22  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week,  and  others  who 
are  greatly  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  physically  handicapped  people  of 
this  co'mtry.  the  Honorable  Maurice  J. 
Tobin.  Secretary  of  Labor,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  address.  I 
commend  its  reading  by  ever^'one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUow^s: 

Addbess  or  Secritart  or  Labor  at  thb 
National  Empioy  the  Phtsicallt  Handi- 
capped Week  Meetino 

Admiral  Mclntlre,  members  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  Committee,  administrators  of  the 
State  employment  security  at;encle8,  mem- 
bers of  the  Governors'  National  Employ  tlie 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  Committees, 
and  cuests,  let  me  say  in  welcoming  all  of  you 
to  this  conference  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  and  women 
who  are  on  the  firing  line  In  our  nationwide 
campaign  to  stimulate  maximum  employ, 
ment  of  physically  handicapped  workers  and 
disabled  veterans. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
th^  keen  Interest  in  this  program  which  you 
are  demoostraling  by  your  presence  here, 

Once  again  we  have  before  us  the  ta&k  of 
planning  for  the  observance  of  another  NEPH 
week  Bclieduied  fur  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  next. 

The  conditions  we  face  today  are  vastly 
diflerent  from  those  of  a  year  ago.    Then  we 


were  just  emerging  from  the  first  sharp  de- 
cline In  employment  that  had  occurred  In 
a  decade.  Our  assignment,  accordingly,  was 
to  shape  a  program  assuring  to  the  handi- 
capped their  fair  share  of  a  shrinking  supply 
of  Job  openings. 

Today  employment  Is  high  and  going 
higher  We  meet  In  the  grim  ahadow  of  a 
tense  world  situation.  Our  troops  are  flght- 
Ing  tn  Korea  To  meet  the  Rrowmg  demands 
for  manpt^wer  and  supplies,  this  Nuthn  is 
speeding  defense  production  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding Its  armed  might. 

Here.  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  are 
throwing  all  the  resources  of  every  bureau 
and  agency  Into  the  ta»^k  of  drawing  up  plans 
to  meet  the  current  civilian  manpower  situ- 
ation, as  It  Is  affected  by  the  President's  pro- 
gram. The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
and  the  State  employment  security  agencies 
which  operate  the  Federal-State  public  em- 
ployment office  system  are  already  working 
on  these  plans.  They  are  also  using  all  their 
facilities  to  help  defense  plants  expand  man- 
power to  meet  production  goals  under  the 
President's  program 

We  In  the  Department  are  welching  our 
manpower  resources,  not  only  In  the  light 
of  Immediate  future  needs,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  any  more  serious  future  develop- 
ments. In  these  studies  we  are  giving 
thought  to  all  potential  sources  of  labor, 
including  youth,  minority  groups,  women, 
older  workers,  and  the  handicapped. 

In  these  studies,  we  are  giving  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  possibilities  of  labor- 
force  expansion  which  lie  in  the  great  reser- 
voir of  unused  skills  represented  by  unem- 
ployed handicapped  workers.  This  Is  true 
for  both  those  who  are  ready  for  jobs,  but 
unemployed,  and  for  those  who  can  be  made 
ready  for  Jobs  through  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  training. 

Our  goal  this  year  cannot  be  confined 
merely  to  obtaining  Job  equality  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  It  must  l>e  en- 
larged by  a  vigorous  campaign  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  employers,  as  dramatically 
as  we  can.  the  very  real  manpower  asset  «,e 
have  In  our  handicapped  population  As  the 
demand  for  manpower  expands,  employment 
of  handicapped  workers  must  be  maxlmtxed 
to  the  extent  needed  In  defense  produc- 
tion. 

The  great  and  real  value  of  handicapped 
workers  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in 
World  War  II  for  the  first  time.  As  man- 
power shortages  became  more  and  more 
acute,  grciter  and  greater  use  was  made  of 
the  handicapped.  Handicapped  Job  place- 
ments Jumped  from  27.700  In  1940  to  297.000 
in  1945.  Altogether.  877.000  handicapped 
workers  were  recruited  and  placed  during 
the  war.  Those  handicapped  workers  did  an 
ouutaudlng  job.  They  proved  they  were  de- 
pendable, safe,  and   productive. 

Hundreds  of  thousand'  of  employers 
learned  tiirough  necessity  the  worth  of 
handicapped  workers.  They  carried  this 
knowledge  into  their  postwar  operations. 
In  the  5-year  period  after  the  war,  local  em- 
ployment ofBces  placed  almost  1.000.000 
handlcapperd  workers. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  In  1»40  Isunched  a  pro- 
gram which  has  t)ecome  known  as  Selec- 
tive Placement  of  the  Physically  Handl- 
capp>ed.  It  Is  a  technique  to  make  sure  that 
handicapped  men  and  women  are  properly 
placed  In  jobs  they  are  equipped  to  do.  It  Is 
based  on  the  principle  that  handicapped 
workers,  when  employed  lu  jobs  utilizing 
their  abilities,  are  as  efllclent  and  dependable 
as  nonhandlcapped  workers.  What  happened 
durlnjj  the  war,  aa  well  a«  Btudles  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  after  the 
war,  has  clinched  the  soundness  of  this 
principle. 

Tudsy  we  know  that  the  physically  handl- 
cai)ped  are  penpie  with  the  same  InteresU, 
abUlties,  knowledge  snd  skills  as  others  who 
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are  not  handicapped.  Those  who  are  not 
employed  should  be  employed  Those  who 
are  not  trained  should  be  trained.  The 
handicapped  should  be  given  the  right-of- 
way  to  lake  their  place  in  the  common  effort 
to  build  up  the  streuRih  of  the  Naiion. 
When  selective  placement  Is  properly  applied 
In  hiring  handicapped  workers  the  handi- 
cappt-d  win  always  meet  the  lest,  whether  in 
the  shop,  the  oflQce,  the  laboratory,  or  on 
tlie  farm. 

We  must  encourage  every  employer  who 
does  not  now  use  handlcspped  workers  to 
consider  them  for  employment,  as  new  man- 
power Is  required  in  our  defense  effort. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  physically  handicapped,  mt 
merely  because  It  Is  their  inalienable  right 
as  American  citizens,  but  because  they  are 
an  Invaluable  asset  to  our  country. 

I  pledge  the  best  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  I  know  the  Nation  can  count  on 
all  of  you,  as  well  as  on  other  participating 
organizations  and  Individuals  to  carry  on 
Intelligently  and  vigorously. 


Statement  No.  I,  Examining  Congressman 
Pou!son'>  Recent  Extension  of  Re- 
marks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Augu.st  17.  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  pape  A5916,  is  an 
extension  of  remarks  by  Congressman 
NoRRis  PouLsoN.  of  .southern  California, 
entitled  'California  Wants  No  Columbia 
River  Water."  To  me  that  item  is  very 
revealing,  and  I  find  that  I  must  raise 
a  question  about  the  accuracy  of  certain 
of  his  statements  while  agreeing  with 
him  in  other  respect.s.  In  order  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  I  mu;it  add  .sonie  in- 
formation on  the  subject  treated  to  make 
the  picture  complete. 

In  the  extension  referred  to,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Poitlson] 
groups  his  comments  under  seven  heads, 
two  of  which  Will  be  treated  here.  Quot- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  the  first  num- 
l>ered  point  he  saj's.  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  Columbia  River  water: 

Neither  the  Idea  nor  the  plan  was  initiated 
by  any  one  connected  with  the  State  of 
California. 

Is  he  not  overlooking  something  here? 
This  notion  of  diverting  Columbia  River 
water  did  not  originate  within  the  last 
few  days  but  .  tarted  .'^everal  years  ago. 
He  and  I  were  both  members  oi  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  at  which  time  the  Honorable 
Fichard  J.  Welch,  of  California,  was 
chairman.  Now,  Chairman  Welch  was 
a  Rreat  .student  of  the  wate-  problem  m 
California  and  wa.s  much  concerned 
about  the  unu.sual  drought  which  pre- 
vailed in  Calliornia  in  1947.  Records 
show  that  Chairman  Welch  introduced 

on  June  12.  1947.  House  Resolution  244. 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  to  investigate  the  feasi- 


bility of  bringing  water  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  into  California.  Congress- 
man '"'elch  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  June  12.  1947,  stressing 
water  needs  along  the  California  coast 
all  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

I  distinctly  remember  that  when  a 
point  was  made  in  a  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee meeting  on  July  1,  1947,  as  to  a 
possible  connection  between  this  pro- 
posal and  the  central  Arizona  project 
bill  that  Chairman  Welch  stated  he  had 
introduced  his  bill  on  his  own  initiative 
and  had  not  consulted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  MurdockJ  or 
anyone  el.'^e  Ceitainly  I  had  no  ad- 
vance notice  of  Chairman  Welch's  Co- 
lumbia River  proposal. 

The  transcripts  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  meetings  of  June  23  and  July 
1.  1947.  were  not  printed  but  are  on  file 
showing  2  days  of  committee  discussion. 
Having  just  reread  this  whole  file  I  find 
that  this  spokesman  xor  southern  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  PouLsoNl  favored  this  idea 
of  a  study  on  June  23.  1947.  when  it  first 
came  up  in  committee. 

The  second  point  of  Congressman 
Poulson's  statement  is  as  follows: 

Prosperous  as  California  is.  it  could  nevf;r 
afford  to  finance  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Columbia  River  diversion  proposed  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

I  agree  with  him  in  this  statement. 
Certainly  California  alone  is  not  pros- 
perous or  wealthy  enough  to  carry 
through  such  a  proposed  project  extend- 
ing as  it  does  through  more  than  one 
State.  Neither  was  California  able  to 
carry  through,  as  it  ought  to  be  carried 
through,  the  great  Central  Valley  project 
of  California,  lying  wholly  v.ithin  the 
State.  A  great  engineer.  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, planned  the  Central  Valley  devel- 
opment in  California  as  a  State  project, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Golden 
State  itself  could  not  carr>'  through  suc- 
cessfully such  an  undertaking.  There- 
foie,  California  gladly  turned  its  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  over  to  Uncle  Sam, 
and  now.  after  nearly  20  years.  Uncle 
Sam  has  spent  several  hundred  million 
dollars  on  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California  and  it  is  not  nearly  complete, 
and  will  probably  cost  10  times  the 
amount  already  spent  to  complete  it 
properly — and  I  want  to  add — all  of  this 
development  has  my  sanction,  although 
I  am  a  taxpayer  in  another  State. 

Further  referring  to  what  California 
reclamation  efforts  may  reasonably  do, 
let  me  add  that  the  development  of  the 
great  California  Imperial  Valley  subju- 
gation was  also  started  as  a  local  Cali- 
fornia project.  No  irrigation  district  in 
America  has  had  such  a  checkered  career 
or  so  many  ups  and  downs  as  has  Im- 
perial Valley  before  Californians  realized 
that  it  was  too  big  for  local  effort  alone. 
1  herefore.  Uncle  Sam  was  asked  to  com- 
plete the  development  as  it  is  today.  It, 
too,  has  cost  many  million.s  to  date.  In- 
cidentally, the  final  work  of  completion 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — in  gen- 
eral, but  not  in  certain  specific  details — 
has  my  hearty  approval,  and  I  own  no 
property  in  California.  Yes.  California 
is  a  great  State,  but  some  of  her  water 
problems  are  too  large  for  her  to  handle 
alone.     The  Central  Valley  project  in 


California  is  of  national  importance  and 
should  be  fully  developed  by  the  Nation. 
The  Imperial  Valley  project  is  of  inter- 
national imp>ortance  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Nation. 

These  are  my  comments  on  only  two 
of  the  seven  points  covered  in  Congress- 
man Poulson's  extension  of  August  17. 
All  seven  of  his  points  are  crowded  with 
meaning  to  the  whole  cause  of  reclama- 
tion, and  they  deserve  careful  study. 
Permission  granted.  I  shall  analj'ze  the 
other  five  in  subsequent  statements. 


The  Defense  of  Western  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  en- 
titled "Tlie  Defense  of  Western  Europe," 
dehvered  by  our  former  colleague,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Hon.  John  Sherman  CooF>er,  on 
Saturday,  August  19,  1950.  at  the  reunion 
of  the  Third  Army  Association  in  New 
York  City.  Former  Senator  Cooper 
served  with  the  Third  Army  during  the 
last  war.  in  all  of  its  campaigns,  being 
promoted  from  private  to  captain  during  % 
his  service.  I  believe  that  his  experience 
gives  the  address  deep  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Defense  of  Western  Ei-Tiope 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  t\j  spealc 
at  the  first  reunion  of  the  Third  Army  A»- 
sociation. 

The  Tliird  United  States  Army  Is  one  of 
the  legendary  armies  of  history.  A  few 
days  ago,  I  asked  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  a  newspaper  dated  August  20,  1944.  Its 
war  bulletin  of  the  19th  was  a  typical  story 
of  the  Third  Army.  On  the  19th  of  August.  6 
years  ago  today.  Third  Army  tanks  were 
probing  In  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  yet  un- 
Uberated;  to  the  north,  at  Mantes,  Its 
Seventy-ninth  Division  was  exploiting  the 
first  crossing  of  the  Seine;  while  in  the  south 
its  columns  of  armor  and  men  were  sweep- 
ing through  Orleans  in  the  movement  that 
was  to  reach  the  Danube  and  penetrate  six 
countries  in  8  months. 

Tonight  we  remember  its  famed  divisions; 
the  leaders  Gaffey.  Gay.  Koch.  Matthews, 
Maddox.  MuUer.  and  Campanole  who  guided 
Its  movements:  the  field  commanders  and 
the  fighting  men  who  struck  terror  every- 
where in  the  heart*  of  the  foes.  It  Is  sig- 
ni9rani  that  Generals  Gay  and  Walker  lead 
the  fight  in  Korea  today. 

But.  at  last,  the  soul  of  this  Army  was  its 
leader.  I  cannot  fix  in  words  his  restless 
spirit.  By  every  standard  he  was  one  of  the 
great  combat  leaders  of  all  time.  But  he 
was  more  than  that.  His  toughness,  fearless- 
ness, and  daring  inspired  and  gave  pride  to 
his  men.  He  was  proud  of  them.  On  his  visit 
home  after  the  war,  when  he  was  received 
by  his  townspeople  at  Hamilton,  Mass  .  he 
looked  toward  a  group  of  his  disabled  men 
and  said  simply;   "The  great  honor  you  do 
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tM  belongs  to  the  Tct«r«na  of  the  Third 
Army.    I  salute  them  " 

The  best  that  we  can  mj  is  that  we  are 
proud  that  we  served  under  General  Patton 
t.-rm  the  day  the  Third  landed  tn  Normandy, 
In  Its  wUd  dash  across  Europe,  until  that 
day.  deep  In  Germany,  when  we  knew  the 
war  bad  ended.    Tonight,  we  salute  him. 

I  manim*  that  Coionel  Cheever  and  Colonel 
PMtar  aikad  in«  to  speak  to  you  thta  ere- 
Blof  bacauae  I  have  recently  participated  In 
two  aoaettngs  where  the  state  of  the  defenses 
of  western  Europe  have  been  considered.  In 
May  I  attended,  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Acheson.  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  composed  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  12  nations  «-hlcb  last  year  signed  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  pledged  to  the  mu- 
tual defense  of  that  area.  A  week  ago.  I 
returned  from  the  flrst  meeting  of  the 
Couuctl  of  Deputies.  In  which  the  deputies 
of    tbe    Foreign    Ministers    sit    permanently 

under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Charles  Spof- 
ford.  an  American,  and  one  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  building  the  defenses  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  I  make  It  clear,  how- 
ever. th.1t  I  do  not  sp.^nk  tonight  in  any  offi- 
cial capacity  and  that  the  views  that  I  ex- 
press are  my  own.  I  have  prepared  and  writ- 
ten this  speech  myself 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  war  had  ended, 
we  hoped  that  peace  had  come.  The  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Government  have  stead- 
ily addressed  their  efforts  and  resources  to- 
ward peace.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  in 
the  United  Nstlons  to  a  policy  of  collective 
•ectirlty  and  we  have  faithfully  supported 
that  pledge. 

The  decision  of  the  President  to  commit 
our  forces  in  Korea  in  supjxirt  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  the  ultimate  proof  of  our  adher- 
ence to  its  piirposes. 

Soviet  RuB&ia  undertook  the  same  solemn 
obligations.  As  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  it  assumed  upon  behalf  of 
59  nations  an  additional  responsibility  to  pre- 
yent  aggression  and  to  maintain  the  peace. 
I  do  not  intend  to  review  the  events  of  the 
last  5  years.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  since 
tne  signing  of  the  Charter.  Soviet  Russia 
has  pursued  a  course  of  aggression  which  has 
brought  under  its  domination  10  of  the  20 
countries  of  Europe,  the  ancient  community 
of  China,  arid  almost  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

IXi  course  before  Korea  was  one  of  Indi- 
rection and  subversion.  In  Korea,  It  is  one 
of  open  aggression.  This  aggression  must  b« 
defeated  to  confirm  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  assure  defenaeless  nations,  and 
to  make  It  clear  that  no  aggressor  can  suc- 
ceed against  the  moral  Judgment  and  the 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  send  forces 
to  Korea  quickly  lor  the  relief  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  and  for  the  historic  purpose  of 
establlahlng  a  solidarity  which  will  deter 
other  attacks. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  you  briefly  and 
M  clearly  and  forcibly  as  I  can.  about  a  sin- 
gle aspect  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 
It  is  the  threat  to  Europe — the  area  which 
you  know.  It  u  a  threat  which  places  west- 
ern Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  North 
American  Continent  In  mortal  danger  and 
in  their  greatest  peril  in  history. 

I  believe  a  brief  review  of  the  European 
situation  will  bfi  the  ftact  for  several  pro- 
p<.)sal8  that  I  am  going  to  advance  for  your 
consideratiun.  8mc«  tne  armistice  In  Eu- 
r<'pe,  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  a 
huge  miltary  force.  This  vast  army  has 
been  overhauled  and  completely  modernized. 
The  estimates  of  it*  size  vary.  Three  weeks 
ago  1  heard  Mr  Shlnwell.  Mlni«ter  of  De- 
feoM  uX  the  Umtcd  Kin^dum,  speak  to  the 


Houat  of  Commons.  He  stated,  nnd  was  cor- 
roborated by  Mr.  Churchill,  that  British  In- 
telligence believes  that  2.800. jOO  Russians 
are  under  arms  in  175  divisions,  one-third  of 
which  are  mechanized.  Mr.  Churchill  estl- 
mflted  that  80  divisions  might  be  readily  at 
hand  for  a  European  offensive,  and  that  a 
proportionate  number  of  the  Soviet's  40.000 
tanks  and  19.000  planes,  along  with  other 
supporting  arms,  are  also  available. 

Facing  this  massive  force  is  a  compara- 
tively minute  combination  of  American, 
British.  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  troops 
amounting  to  slightly  more  than  12  divi- 
sions, serving  without  unified  command. 

The  danger  implicit  in  this  disparity  In 
armed  strength  is  appalling.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  Soviet  forces  could  overrun 
Europe  at  any  time.  If  the  present  disparity 
Is  allowed  to  continue,  the  futility  of  oppos- 
ing Soviet  alms  In  western  Europe  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  to  Europeans. 
The  hopelessness  of  their  position  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  aggression  will  Inevitably  sap  their 
determination  to  resist  and  Europe  could  In 
time  fall  by  default. 

This  possibility  of  actual  Soviet  conquest 
or  Indirect  absorption  of  Europe  strikes  at 
our  own  security. 

Where  would  America  stand  If  Europe 
should  fall  before  an  attack?  The  Ruhr,  the 
Saar  and  the  other  great  induistrlal  centers 
of  western  Europe,  the  scientists,  and  the 
manpower  of  the  west  would  be  in  the  do- 
main of  the  Kremlin.  If  Great  Britain  should 
then  fall  under  the  weight  of  rockets  and 
atomic  weapons,  the  American  Continent 
would  be  isolated  and  surrounded  by  toes. 
We  \iould  be  compelled  to  rearm  at  a  war 
scale  and  stay  armed.  The  economic  strain 
of  maintaining  a  state  of  seige  would  be  se- 
vere and  continuous.  We  would  face  pro- 
gressively lower  standards  of  living  and  a 
long  night  of  trial  and  suffering. 

Europe  Is  a  vital  element  in  the  American 
strategy  of  security.  The  defense  of  Europe 
is  Inseparable  from  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  to  assist 
the  free  nations  of  western  Europe  to  build 
tha  treans  and  the  will  to  resist  aggrcosioa. 
In  part,  the  aim  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  to 
retuUd  an  economy  that  would  provide  the 
r"8ourcea  to  defend  against  open  aggression 
and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  and  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  their  peoples  so  that  they  would  not 
fall  before  subversion. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  established  a 
defensive  alliance  for  that  area.  It  announc- 
ed that  henceforth,  an  attack  against  one 
was  an  attack  against  all.  The  pact  also  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  integrated  defense  of 
the  North  Altantlc  area  and  established  the 
Atlantic  Council  to  organise  such  a  defense. 
The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  of 
the  United  States  provides  needed  military 
equipment  and  assistance  to  members  of  the 
pact  for  the  construction  of  their  defenses. 
Let  me  make  clear  that  these  measures  do 
not  mean  that  the  United  '..taies  has  aban- 
doned the  lilea  of  peace  and  collective  secu- 
rl'y  through  the  United  Nations.  Regional 
aj.reements  such  aa  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  are  explicitly  permitted  by  section  62 
of  the  Charter.  The  right  of  self-defense  la 
recognized  In  article  51  of  the  Charter.  Our 
action  has  been  made  neecssary  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Soviet  Russia  to  cooperate  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  because  It  has 
Itself  breached  the  peace.  Our  action  Is 
proof  that  we  observe  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  charter. 

The  bare-faced  aggression  of  the  North 
Korean  forces,  undoubtedly  directed  by 
Moscow,  makes  it  clear  that  these  efforts  are 
Insufllcleni  to  meet  the  danger  For  the  first 
time,  in  Korea,  the  Soviet  resfjrted  to  direct 
military  acUou.    Obviously,  if  it  will  sponsor 


an  armed  attack  In  Korea,  we  must  con- 
sider the  possibllty  of  similar  ac'lon  up-^n  a 
far  more  important  objective — western 
Europe. 

It  Is  academic  to  speculate  now  why  the 
Soviet  has  not  employed  its  preponderance 
of  strength  to  move  in  Europe  before  this 
time.  Perhaps  thi  superiority  of  the  United 
States  In  atomic  weapons  was  part  of  the 
reason.  It  may  be  that  they  have  feared  that 
their  resources  could  not  support  or  win  a 
long  war — a  fear  which  is  Justified.  Perhaps 
the  Soviet  knows  that  if  it  cannot  trust  in 
time  of  peace  the  j)eople  of  its  own  country 
and  Its  satellites,  it  could  not  trust  them 
in  war. 

These  speculations  do  not  meet  the  i.ssue. 
Recriminations  over  delays  and  the  past  do 
not  meet  the  danger.  It  Is  a  time  for  de- 
cision, and  for  action. 

What  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  deter  a 
Russian  attack,  to  make  its  failure  so  in- 
evitable that  any  plans  for  it  will  be  dis- 
carded, and  at  the  worst,  if  it  should  come, 
to  defend  .    alnst  it? 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  a  de- 
cision must  be  made  whether  or  not  Europe 
will  be  defended.  This  decision  must  be 
made  by  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
and  by  the  United  States. 

First,  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
must  commit  themselves  to  the  very  limit 
for  their  own  defense,  in  terms  of  military 
production  and  of  armed  forces.  We  recog- 
nize their  difficult  economic  conditions,  and 
know  the  material  and  psychological  wounds 
that  two  wars  have  brought  them — wounds 
that  we  have  not  experienced— but  their 
homelands  are  at  stake  and  they  must  make 
the  supreme  effort  to  defend  them.  That 
effort  is  not  being  made  at  this  time.  After 
the  United  States  had  sent  its  troop*  to  Korea 
under  the  United  Nations*  flag,  had  increased 
its  military  budget  by  •  10. 000. 000 .000,  and 
doubled  Its  Armed  Forces,  other  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  have 
made  statements  respecting  ihe  additional 
defense  efforts  that   they  will   undertake. 

They  must  be  welcomed  as  encouraging 
In  that  they  establL^h  the  principle  of  in- 
creased efforts.  Nevertheless,  meastired  by 
the  present  requirements  for  troops,  weap- 
ons, and  equipment  for  defense,  I  must  say 
flatly  and  plainly  that  their  action  Is  Inade- 
quate and  cautious.  Emergencies  call  for 
emergency  action,  and  decisions  regarding 
survival  cannot  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams might  be  disturbed.  As  was  stated  In 
an  article  In  the  London  Times  during  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Deputies 
In  London,  you  cannot  have  arms  without 
tears. 

There  is  needed  In  Europe  a  great  Initiative 
in  the  spirit  of  the  President's  action  In 
Korea,  his  speeding  of  our  defenses,  and  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Schuman  plan.  The  full 
program  Indispensable  for  defense  must  bo 
launched.  We  must  give  unmistakable 
notice  to  the  aggressor  that  western  Europe, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  countries  cf 
the  American  Continent  are  determined  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  bold  decision  of  Pre  nee  to  activate 
15  divisions  is  a  sample  of  the  spirit  that  Is 
necessary.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  there  la  little  Indication  in  the  re- 
sponse of  the  other  members  of  a  determtna- 
tu  n  to  create  the  forces  that  arc  needed 

Our  Increa^jed  aid  Is  urgently  required. 
We   authorized   in    1M9.   11 200,000,000   for 

arms  to  Europe  and  In  1B50  an  additional 
•  1,300.C>00,000.  Today  a  bill  Is  before  the 
Congress  which  would  Increase  these 
amounts  by  M,  000. 000 .000.  It  should  be 
pa.ssed  by  the  Congress  quickly.  Today  Eu- 
ro[5*  Is  Incapable  of  meeting  aggression  alone. 
The  United  States  cnnm  defend  Europe 
alone.     But  for  a  time  It  will  be  necessary 


for  us  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
of  supply  until  military  production  in  Eu- 
rope gets  under  way.  On  a  smaller  scale  our 
aid  now  must  be  compared  to  lend-lease,  by 
which  we  helped  sustain  Europe  in  the  early 
jcars  of  the  last  war.  But.  In  this  instance, 
there  is  an  added  factor:  we  sustain  and  de- 
fend ourselves;  we  act  to  deter  war  and  not 
to  make  war. 

But  I  point  out.  and  this  most  forcibly, 
that  even  though  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom  greately  Increase  their  efforts,  and 
though  our  aid  Is  enlarged,  it  will  be  ineffec- 
tive unless  three  very  deflnlle  steps  are  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
organization. 

The  first  Is  that  the  defense  staff  should 
Immediately  complete  and  the  member  gov- 
ernments approve  a  defense  plan  for  western 
Europe  which  will  assign  the  tasks  and  mis- 
sions of  the  members  and  specify  the  needed 
forces.     Only   when   this   is   done   will   it    be 

poaslble  to  measure  the  willingness  of  each 
country,  including  our  own,  to  supply  the 
men,  the  equipment,  and  the  money  that  are 
needed.  If  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  ourselves  will  not 
make  this  effort  it  Is  better  to  know  it  now. 
Without  such  a  plan  and  Its  acceptance, 
the  aid  that  we  furnish  will  be  misdirected, 
and  in  part  wasted.  The  entire  effort  may 
repeat  the  familiar  too-little  too-late 
pattern. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  there  must 
be  established  a  unified  command— with  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  implement  and 
execute  the  defense  plans,  and  to  assume  the 
command  function  If  needed. 

There  are  many  other  difBcullles  Among 
them  are  the  speeding  up  of  military  produc- 
tion in  Europe,  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
fer of  arms  through  trade  barriers,  and  the 
provision  of  economic  and  financial  arrange- 
ments to  cushion  the  shift  from  consumer 
to  military  production.  But  if  the  basic 
decisions  are  made  to  defend-  Europe,  to 
complete  the  plan  for  Its  defense,  and  to 
establish  a  unified  command,  these  mecha- 
nisms can  be  worked  out.  These  are  so:ne 
of  the  tasks  of  the  new  Council  of  Deputies, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  American 
deputy,  Mr.  Charles  Spoflord.  At  its  first 
meeting  it  gave  hopeful  evidence  that  it 
would  act  vigorously  to  solve  these  problems. 

I  have  not  named  the  problem  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  list  of  necessary-  actions.  The 
steps  that  I  have  named  must  be  started  If 
there  Is  to  l>e  established  an  Integrated  sys- 
stem  of  security,  larger  than  any  one  na- 
tion. In  which  Germany  can  play  Its  part. 

It  Is  Inevitable  and  moral  that  Germany 
ahall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  defend  it- 
self. 1  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  method, 
but  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  Euro. 
pean  countries,  including  Germany,  know 
the  proper  way.  In  Strasbourg,  in  the  past 
few  days,  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  their 
leaders  have  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  European  army,  of  which  Germany  would 
be  a  part.  It  is  a  decision  which  must  t>e 
made  and  quickly  to  protect  against  another 
Korea. 

There  are  important  decisions  that  the 
United  States  must  make. 

The  first  Is— do  we  really  Intend  to  Join 
in  the  defense  of  Europe?  1  know  that  it  will 
be  said  that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
mutual  defense  by  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
Statement  of  a  commitment  made  In  the  best 

of  faith,  and  In  providing  the  means  to  make 
the  commitment  effective  The  Korean  ex- 
perience emphasizes  the  difficulty  and  time 
necessary  to  transport  men  and  equipment 
after  an  assault  has  commenced.  However 
good  our  intentions,  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
would  be  able  to  transport  men  and  equip- 
ment to  Europe  In  time,  once  an  assault  has 


started.  The  people  of  Europe  have  suffered 
one  occupation.  They  know  that  a  Soviet 
occupation  would  stamp  out  the  elements  of 
resistance  and  thus  civilization.  Conse- 
quently their  interest  in  a  second  liberation 
Is  slight.  Their  Interests  focus  on  an  effec- 
tive defense. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  effective  preparation 
of  the  defense  of  Europe  until  the  United 
States  makes  clear  that  it  will  Join  In  the 
defense  of  Europe  in  the  initial  stages  of  as- 
sault, should  It  come.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  must  com- 
mit men  and  equipment  before  such  an  as- 
sault liegl.ns,  either  in  an  occupied  zone,  or 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  1  do  not  propose  that 
we  should  undertake  single-handed  to  de- 
fend Europe,  or  that  we  should  immediately 
dispose  troops,  but  only  under  a  completed 
plan  and  upon  a  reciprocal  basis,  as  Euro- 
pean countries  Increase  their  forces.  It  Is 
essential  that  Great  Britain  should  also  par- 
ticipate In  this  expansion.  This  is  the  third 
step  essential  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

You  may  say  to  me  that  If  we  do  these 
things,  we  will  take  great  risks.  You  are  cor- 
rect. It  Is  a  risk  but  the  alternative  is  a 
greater  risk— the  risk  ^of  our  isolation  on  this 
continent  and  gradual  strangulation. 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  our  own 
security,  it  is  unbelievable  that  Europe  will 
not  be  defended  and  protected.  It  is  the 
center  of  our  civilization.  It  forms  with  us, 
with  our  friends  in  South  America,  and  with 
other  peace-desiring  nations  in  the  world, 
the  core  around  which  the  free  f)eoples  of  the 
world  must  rally  in  the  long  struggle  ahead. 

Will  these  decisions  provoke  an  attack?  I 
do  not  know,  and  no  one  knows.  I  would 
prefer  to  believe  that  if  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
make  it  known  to  Soviet  Russia,  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  the  world,  that  these 
are  defense  efforts,  and  the  measure  of  our 
determination  to  defend  ourselves.  It  will 
be  the  best  chance  of  peace.  If  Russia  then 
attacks,  it  would  be  clear  that  she  is  willing 
to  risk  the  moral  condemnation,  and  the  re- 
sistance and  the  dogged  fight  of  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

I  emphasize  that  these  decisions  must  he 
made  quickly.  They  are  not  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  alone,  but  of 
the  Congress  as  well.  The  executive  branch 
cannot  move  without  the  full  support  of 
Congress.  We  stand  in  utmost  peril.  Inter- 
party  recrimination  will  not  meet  this  dan- 
ger.    It  must  be  met  by  action. 

Finally,  whatever  we  do,  ^xe  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people.  I  know  that  they  do 
not  like  half-measures.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  they  know  the  facts  and  the 
objectives,  they  will  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifices Every  fact  not  denied  by  security 
must  be  made  available  to  them. 

Tonight,  on  this  first  reunion  of  the  Third 
Army,  I  would  have  liked  to  speak  in  a  hap- 
pier, reminiscent  vein.  But  I  know  your 
spirit,  your  mettle,  and  your  legend.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  your  commander. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  a  few 
days  before  lie  died.  General  Patton  wired 
President  Truman  in  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  encouragement,  that  he 
expected  to  return.  He  said  In  the  message: 
"I  have  never  failed  in  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
try.    I  will  not  fall  now." 

There  were  many  tributes  which  moved  us 
at  his  death.  Most  of  them  spxike  of  the 
past.  The  one  1  like  to  remember  L«  that  of 
a  cartoon  in  the  Chicaco  Sun  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  familiar  figure  wading  out  Into 
waters  stretching  limitlcssly  before  him.  He 
was  moving  away,  knee-deep  in  the  waters; 
but  the  shining  helmet,  the  two  pistols,  and 
the  erect  fit;ure  were  those  of  General  Pat- 
ton. It  was  unmistakable,  that  he  would 
never  turn  back,  and  that  he  was  looking  for- 


ward.    Tlie  only  caption  was:  "Toward  New 
Horizons." 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  n>ake  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  proposals  I  have 
made  to  constitute  a  rounded  and  complete 
policy  They  are  obviously  not  a  substitute 
for  our  continued  efforts  within  and  witliout 
the  United  Nations  to  find  some  basis  for  a 
true  peace.  That  peace  can  never  be  one 
of  surrender  or  appeasement. 

Neither  oo  I  consider  the  program  one 
w'nlch  s'.andlng  alone  can  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  neutral  and  undeveloped  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  program  for  security  and 
for  survival,  without  which  no  larger  pro- 
gram or  policy  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishment. 

It  seems  certain  that  a  new  program  and 
policy  must  embrace  concepts  liirger  than  the 
alms  of  one  nation.  It  must  Join  the  re- 
sources, the  skills,  the  spirit  of  free  nations, 
and  perhaps  free  nations  organically,  in 
union  in  which  democratic  spirit  and  power 
can  be  reborn. 

In  this  aim,  we  can  move  "Toward  New 
Horizons." 


The  Anti-Communist  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Anti-Communist  Bills," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  22.  1950.  I  hope  everj'  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  will  read 
thi.s  important  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ANTi-CoMMrNisT  Bills 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  three  dis- 
tinct and  rival  measures  dealing  with  sub- 
versive activities  of  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers.  These  are:  tlie  Mundt-Per- 
guson  bill  (S  2311 1,  the  McCarran  omnibus 
bill  (3.  40371.  and  the  administration  bill 
(S.  4061).  The  first  two  differ  fundamen- 
tally from  the  third  In  that  the  former  im- 
pose general  sanctions  against  Communists 
and  Communist-'ronters.  while  the  latter, 
correcti.ig  some  specific  defects  of  existing 
law,  refiects  the  view  that  sweeping  legisla- 
tion would  be  unnecessary.  Ineffective,  and 
dangerous.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  administration  viewpoint 
Is  the  correct  one  at  the  present  time.  We 
believe  that  close  scrutiny  of  the  Mundt- 
Ferguson  and  McCarran  bills  will  show  why 
this  is  so. 

These  measures  have  as  one  of  their  two 
principal  joint  features  a  provision  making 
It  a  crime  to  conspire  to  perform  any  act 
that  would  'substantially  contribute"  to  for- 
mation in  the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  under  foreign  control.  This 
language  is  so  vague  that  it  seems  to  us  it 
could  be  used  to  impose  restraints  on  free- 
dom such  as  the  American  people  have  not 
known  in  150  years.  In  any  case  it  would 
seem  advisable  before  passing  legislation  of 
this  type  at  least  to  await  the  final  decision 
cf  the  Supreme  Court  nn  the  Smith  Act. 
Which  prohibits  conspiracy  to  advocate  the 
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forclb}*  tywrrttiTOW  of  the  Government,  and 
whldi  bM  already  been  used  to  conylct  11 
l»wdt[i  of  th*  Oommunlst  Party. 

The  other  principal  Joint  feature  of  the 
MuiMtt-Perguwin  and  McCarran  bills  Is  the 
rtfUtratlon  r«julreni«nt  they  wouW  impoM 
on  all  Commimtsta  and  on  Communist-front 
orranlcatlona.  Tb«  danger  here  la  that  the 
rt^tratkm  provisions  might  l>e  used  to  de- 
itroy  Incipient  political  parlies  or  even  exist- 
In*  organtiatlona  advocating  unpopular 
cause*  which  may  or  may  not  be  on  the  Com- 
munUt     fringe.     This    In    our    opinion    ap- 

nroftctiea  too  doeely  to  a  possible  regtmenta- 
tloB  of  the  American  political  structure 
•taa4(  o'ore  or  less  orthodox  party  lines. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  leglalatlon. 
and  one  with  which  we  emphatically  agree,  is 
to  render  the  Communists  harmlew.  to  de- 
stroy whatever  potentialities  they  might 
haw  of  forcibly  overthrowing  th»  Amertc.<»n 
Oo»«rnment.  But  wotild  these  registration 
prorlslona  accompllab  that  purpose?  Those 
Oommunlats  and  Communist  sympathizers 
who  wotild  r«8lcter  are  already  known  to  the 
authorltlea  and  those  who  are  not  would 
dcubtless  remain  undergroimd.  It  Is  quite 
p».A«ible.  In  fact,  that  ibe  wbole  parly  wuuld 

be  driven  underground  by  this  legislation. 
in  which  case  It  might  become  considerably 
more  dangerous  than  It  la  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  already  dls- 
cuased.  the  McCarran  bill  contains  In  en- 
tirety a  drastic  and  senseless  Immigration 
measure  that  haa  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  18321.  but  which,  as  we  hav»  said 
before.  Is  fundamentally  antidemocratic.  It 
contains  other  sections  of  leaaer  Importance, 
some  of  which  are.  In  fact.  Included  In  the 
admlnutratlon  bill.  These  involve  a  tighten- 
ing of  espionage,  registration,  military  secu- 
rliy.  and  deportation  laws. 

In  considering  all  of  thU  antl-Communlst 
legislation  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
primary  Communist  danger  to  the  United 
States  comes  from  an  Imperialist  aggressive 
world  power — Soviet  Russia.  A  secondary 
danger  cornea  from  agents  of  that  power  who 
may  be  found  principally,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively,  within  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  controlled  organizations. 
There  Is  virtually  no  danger  from  the  Com- 
munists as  a  domestic  political  party.  In 
what  Justice  Holmes  has  called  the  com- 
petition of  the  n>arket.  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  win  virtually  no  oOlce  of 
national  Importance.  It  Is  In  the  area  of 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversion  that  we 
have   to  (ear  the   Communists   inside   this 

country.  But  It  Is  precisely  In  these  fields 
that  we  have  ample  legislation  (subject  to 
minor  Improvement)  such  as  the  treason, 
tpkmage.  tabouge.  naturallzatiOD,  and  reg- 
istration laws,  as  well  as  the  loyalty  pro- 
gram for  Government  employees,  and  various 
administrative  regulations  to  boot. 
Is  It  Wise,  then,  to  adop;  legislation  which 

is  couched  in  language  so  broad  that  it  could 
seriously  InXringe  upon  individual  liberty. 
which  could  set  a  precedent  for  interference 
With  the  traditional  freedom  of  political 
parties  or  political  organization,  which  aa  a 
pracUc&I  matter  might  defeat  Its  own  pur- 
pose, and  wtiicli  at  the  present  time  Is  not 
ntemmrf  tor  the  defenaa  oi  our  Institutions? 
Tba  freadoms  of  the  Anurlean  political  sys- 
tem have  coat  too  much  in  centuries  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  to  be  discarded,  ca  even  en- 
dangered. Jusi  because  we  want  to  take 
aetton  against  a  contemptible  and  puny  band 
of  mlaguided  realota  within  our  borders. 
When  and  if  they  become  a  threat  to  public 
order,  thi-n  will  be  the  time  to  move  against 
them.  Meanwhile,  we  urge  the  American 
people  not  to  strike  out  In  blind  fear  or 
fury,  thereby  undermining,  as  President 
Truman  has  aald,  'the  *ery  internal  security 
they  aeek  to  protect."  To  do  so  might  give 
us  an  emotional  satlaf^ettoa.  But  there 
would  not  ba  on*  Oomasoalat  leas  in  the 
eonntry. 


We  Are  Still  Arming  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
rr 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  saaaouBi 
TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20K  1950 
Mr.  KEM.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

Record  an  editorial  entitled  "We  Are 
Still  Arming  Russia."  published  In  the 
Joplin  (Mo.>  Globe  of  August  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ws  Akk  Still  Arming  Russia 

Last  week  an  edltortal  in  this  column, 
tilled  "Vital  Goods  to  Russia."  told  how  Rep- 
resentative Lawrtkck  SMriH  of  Wisconsin 
had  presented  figures  In  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  showing  that   western   Eiiropean 

countries  In  1949  sold  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  to  Russia,  Including 
Iron,  steel,  machine  tools,  and  machinery. 
These  sales  were  made  to  the  Soviet  by  na- 
tions which  had  received  much  of  the  ma- 
terial in  question  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  Marshall  plan — and  could  be  and 

would  be  used  against  us  If  we  ever  should 
get  Into  a  war  with  Russia. 

It  seems  that  credit  for  first  bringing  these 
figures  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  in  reality  have  been 
given  to  Senator  Jamb  P.  Kxu.  of  Missouri, 
rather  than  to  Mr  Smfth.  At  least  2  weeks 
before  Representative  SMrrns  speech  In  the 
House.  Senator  Kem  brought  the  figures  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  his 
proposal  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. Following  that  address  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  made  this  editorial 
comment,  under  the  heading:  "We  are  still 
arming  Russia": 

"Marshall-plan  countries  are  still  ship- 
ping American  materials  into  Russia  and 
her  satellite  countries.  Senator  Kem.  Re- 
publlcnn.  of  Missouri,  told  the  Senate  that 
he  has  been  Informed  by  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  that  Britain,  for  example, 
shipped  approximately  ai. 000.000  in  ma- 
chine tools  to  Russia  In  the  first  4  months 

of  this  year.  This  Is  10  times  the  amount 
sent  to  Russia  by  Britain  In  the  first  4 
months  of  1949.  Belgium  and  Italy  have 
also  followed  Britain's  lead  and  sent  Iron 
and  steel  Into  Russia. 

•Therefore  Kxm  yesterday  proposed  a  sub- 
stantial cut  m  ECA  furds.  During  debate 
on  the  multl-blllion-dollar  appropriation 
bill,  he  urged  his  colleagues  to  save  the 

country  $718,000,000  by  limiting  ECA  ap- 
propriations In   the  bill  to  tl  .950.000.000  and 

elLmlnatlng  1276.000,000  carried  over  from 
last  year's  appropriation. 

"KxM.  who  has  consistently  voted  for  all 
appropriations  for  our  Military  Establlsh- 
menta,  points  out  that  the  blash  he  proposes 
would  aCect  only  the  economic  aid  to  western 
Europe.  It  would  not  touch  appropriations 
for  Korea  or  the  mihtary-ald  program. 

"In  support  of  his  proposal  also,  he  argues 
that  due  u>  the  Ko:can  war  this  country  will 
soon  suiter  a  severe  strain  on  lis  resources 
since  It  Mkiii  bear  the  bruut  of  the  fighting. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  -..hortagea  in  tills 
country  BCA  plana  to  give  away  more  than 
aaoo.000.000  in  industrial  matariala  next  year 
to  Marahall-ald  countflaa. 

"We  agree  absolutely  with  the  Missouri 
Benatur.  It  Is  utter  loolishness  for  us  to 
give  away  critical  material  at  a  time  when 
we  are  winding  up  to  a  point  where  we 
wUl  not  have  enough  to  meet  our  own  de- 


mands.    But   we   believe  Kim's   revelation 

that  Marshall-plan  counirieb  are  passing 
along  the  material  we  give  them  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites  is  a  much  8inmt;er  argu- 
ment against  the  administration's  free- 
banded  give  aways. 

"As  Kem  also  pointed  out.  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  these  materials  have  been  used  to 
make  the  guns  and  tanks  that  are  now  kill- 
ing Americans  In  Korea  " 

While  most  of  us  are  convinced  the  United 
Stales  must  continue  to  help  western  Eu- 
roi>ean  nations,  mighty  few  will  refuse  to 
condemn  giving  them  our  esfcentlal  mate- 
rials that  are  In  short  supply  and.  particu- 
larly, permitting  our  western  European  allies 
who  receive  them  to  pass  tbem  on  to  Russia 
for  possible  If  not  probable  use  against  us  In 
some  future  war.  Surely,  such  practice  is 
not  merely  foolish.  It  is  asinine  almost  to 
the  point  of  criminality. 


Registration  and  Control  of  Communists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH    DAKOIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  22  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  19S0 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  It  appeared  that  we  were  to 
vote  on  the  so-called  Mundt-Ferguson 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  civilian  pro- 
duction control  bill,  the  national  com- 
mander of  AMVETS,  Mr.  Harold  Rus- 
sell, gave  me  a  letter  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  it  was  arranged  to  vote  on 
the  Communist-control  measure  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  McCarran),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Russell's  letter 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMKaicAN  VrraaANs  or  Woai-o  War  II. 

Washington.  D.  C,  August  21.  1950. 
Hon.  Kabl  E.  Munot, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DXAX  SKNAToa  Mondt;  I  have  been  In- 
formed of  the  Intention  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  consider  on  August  21,  1950,  the 

amendment  to  the  Maybank  clvUian -control 
bill  by  attaching  to  it  the  provisions  of 
8.  2311.  the  Communist  registration  and  con- 
trol bill,  and.  thereture,  wish  to  advise  you 

of  the  strung  support  offered  b>  AMVETS 
(American  Veterans  of  World  War  II).  the 
only  congrefsslonally  chartered  World  War  II 
veterans'  organization,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  S  2311 

AMVETS.  at  lU  lft49  national  convention, 
adopted  a  resolution  urging   the  registration 

of  ail  Communists,  Communist-front  organl- 
catlotu,  and  all  other  peoples  or  gruupa  advo- 
cating the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  subversion.  A  studv  of  the 
Mundt-Ferguson  bill  by  AMVETS  Indicates 
that  It  subatantlaily  corresponds  with  the 
above-mentioned  mandate  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  further  provides  the  necessary  me- 
cliaulcai  features  of  due  process  iu  equitably 
carrying  out  said  blU's  Intention. 

It  is  claimed  that  paasage  of  the 
Mundt-Ferguson  bill  would  compel  aald 
Communist  and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions to  go  underground,  making  It  more 
difficult  to  detect  their  operation,  but  a  re- 
view ot  the  last  few  yenrs'  lilstory  proves  that 
permitting    the   Communists'   conspiracy    to 
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operrite  aboveeround  has  not  facilitated  our 
detection  or  defense  of  its  subversive  tend- 
ency. With  the  actual  contact  between  the 
American  forces  and  Communist  forces  In 
Korea.  AMVETS  believe  that  new  and  more 
stringent  techniques  should  be  used  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  communism.  It  is  our 
conviction  tiiat  the  war  to  combat  commu- 
nism should  commence  at  home  within  our 
own  continental  limits  and  that  a  projection 
of  our  flghiing  resources  outside  the  country 
without  adequate  vigilance  at  home  might 
well  dissipate  the  energy  so  essential  to 
maintain    our   American    way   of    life. 

I  would  appreciate  your  cooperation   In 

making  the  sentiments  of  AMVEIS  known  to 
your  colleagues  of  the  United  Slates  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HaBOLD    RCSSEI.L, 

national  Comynander. 


Merger  Controi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  with  reference  to  H.  R.  2734.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  antimonopoly  bill, 
sets  forth  the  purpose  of.  and  the  sound 
reasoning  t>chind.  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion most  clearly  and  concisely. 

Now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  H.  R. 
2734  will,  I  hope,  be  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  consideration  and  decision 
shortly.  In  the  conviction  that  today's 
editorial  will  help  to  '"lanfy  the  issues 
involved,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Merger  Control 

Under  the  Clayton  Act  a  company  Is  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  the  stock  of  another 
company.  If  the  acquisition  would  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly:  but  the  prohibition  does  not 

extend  to  outright  purchases  of  a  company's 
physical  assets.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
vainly  urging  Congress  to  plug  this  loophole 
in  the  law  which  has  hampered  Us  efforts  to 
check  the  growing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  via  the  merger  route.  A  year 
ago  the  House  passed  such  a  loophole-plug- 
ging amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act;  la^-l  May 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved 
the  House  bill;  and  a  few  days  ago  Senator 
LccAs.  speaking  for  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  informed  the  Senate  that  there 
Is  a  possibility  of  considering  the  bill  at  this 
■esalon. 

In  recent  years  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  merger  movement  has  been  the 
buying  out  of  small  companies  by  large  con- 
cerns. Over  a  7-year  period,  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  firms  acquired  have  l>e€n 
taken  over  by  corporations  with  assets  of 
more  than  f5  000,000.  while  at  least  93  per- 
cent of  the  firms  ab8ori>ed  had  assets  of  less 
than  a  million  doUars.  To  be  sure,  mergers 
Often  result  in  gains  in  efficiency,  and  not  all 
of  them  involve  threats  to  free  competitive 
enterprise  However,  the  curre::t  trend  ern- 
es   the    need    for    strengthening    the 


antitrust  laws  to  enable  the  FTC  to  arrest  a 
cumulative  process  of  acquisition  that  In 
many  cases  gives  large  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing corporations  undue  comp)€titive  ad- 
vantages. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  does  not  pre- 
vent all  mergers,  but  only  those  that  fail  to 
meet  the  prescribed  tests  of  legality.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  less  restrictive  than  the 
present  law  in  case  of  mergers  effected  by 
sales  of  stock.  There  is  nothing  In  the  legis- 
lation that  would  impede  production  lor 
defense  purpo-ses,  since  the  bill  is  not  retro- 
active. Furthermore,  it  would  not  prevent 
a  company  from  purchasing  the  assets  of  a 

bankrupt  corporation  or  one  that  is  about  to 
fail.  Nor  would  It  prohibit  small  companies 
from  merging  in  order  to  comr>ete  more  effec- 
tively with  large  concerns.  It  applies  only 
to  those  types  of  mergers  and  acquisitions — 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  conglomerate — the 
effect  of  which  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
The  discretionary  power  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  give  the  FTC  to  deal  with 
mergers  brouglit  about  by  acquisition  of 
assets  as  well  as  stock  purcha.ses  is  vaguely 
defined.  But  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee states;  "A  requirement  of  certainty 
and  actuality  of  injury  to  competition  Is 
incompatible  with  any  effort  to  supplement 
the  Sherman  Act  by  reaching  incipient  re- 
straints." Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
to  prevent  restraints  of  trade  that  might  lead 
to  suppression  of  competition.  It  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  lor  Congress  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  by  which  to  deter- 
mine when  Intervention  Is  necessarv. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  TDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial regarding  the  war  in  Korea, 
written  by  Joseph  E.  Ray.  editor  of  the 

Blackfoot  Bulletin,  of  Blaclcfoot,  Idaho. 
There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows : 

[From   the   Bli>ckfoot    (Idaho)    Bulletin   of 
August   14,    1950] 

Wh.*t  D'ta  Know,  Joi 

Well.  Stalin,  how  goes  the  Korean  war? 

Over  here  in  Blackfoot  all  we  know  is  what 
we  read  in  the  Daily  Bulletin.  It  says  there 
have  been  about  a  thousand  Americans  killed 
so  far  in  the  worlds  newest  war  and  several 
thousand  wounded  and  missing. 

When  vou  crawl  into  t>ed  at  night  do  you 
go  right  to  sleep  or  do  you  like  to  savor  the 
peepul's  triumphs  a  little?  How  does  it  feel 
to  have  the  world  by  the  tail,  anyway? 

How  does  it  seem  to  have  miserable  little 
creatures  who  pass  as  men  in  the  sight  of  God 
mouth  your  evil  designs  in  the  capitals  of 
the  world?  Who  roll  over,  sit  tip,  or  play 
dead  when  you  snap  your  fingers  in  the 
Kremlin  10.000  miles  away.  D<jes  it  give  you 
a  kick  to  fire  off  a  cable  to  Malik  at  Lake 
Success  and  order  him  to  further  obstruct 
and  harass  and  delay  and  scold  and  ridicule 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  efforts  of  decent 
men  to  shape  some  kind  of  a  peace  in  thia 
world? 

How-  does  it  seem  to  hold  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions in  yovir  grasping  hands,  already  sticky 


with  the  blood  of  so  mariy  innocent  people? 
How  does  a  dictator  operate,  an\-way?  Do 
you  have  a  desk  pad  on  which  are  noted 
purges  to  be  launched,  revolutions  to  l>e  in- 
cited In  far-off  places?  Or  does  the  puppet 
Molotov  remind  you  of  these  matters? 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  an  arch  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  p>OElng  six  scant  years 
ago  as  an  ally  and  a  comrade  in  the  common 
fight  against  the  Nazis  and  now  proving  to  be 
a  viler  menace? 

Kow  goes  the  sly  world  revolution,  any- 
way?     Are    we    capitalist    boobs    still    falling 

foolishly  for  your  clever  ruses,  being  drawn 
Into  a  skirmish  here  and  a  skirmish  there? 
You  are  a  clever  one.  Joe.  You  have  achieved 
immortality — of  a  sort.  The  world  spaw^ns 
many  like  you.  but  most  get  their  heads 
stepped  jn  belore  they  do  much  damage. 

Weil  take  care  of  you,  too,  In  time,  unless 
you  mend  your  ways.  But  here  again  we  In- 
dulge in  the  undying  hope  of  the  little  men 
who  have  to  fight  the  wars.  Another  weak- 
ness of  ours,  eh.  Joe?  Fools  we  are  to  hope 
and  pray  and  trust  in  God.  Fools  to  think 
you.  Stalin,  might  miraculously  become  a 
decent,  peace-loving  citizen.  But  even  fools 
weary  of  treachery  and  rise  up  In  righteous 
fury  to  destroy  the  t>Tant.  Hark  weU  the 
lessons  of  history,  Joe. 


Oatstanding  Reli^oos  Books  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20',  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
glad  to  note  the  selections  of  the  Reli- 
gious Books  Round  Table  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  for  this  year. 
Among  the  50  top  religious  books  of  all 
faiths  selected  by  an  outstanding  com- 
mittee of  leading  American  representa- 
tives of  the  great  faiths  of  our  country, 
were  two  books  issued  by  the  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Milwaukee. 

■We  of  Wisconsin  are  indeed  proud  of 
this   outstanding    publishing   company 

whoce  very  name  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  quality  and  public  service — a  great 
center  for  spiritual  literature  and  for 
educational  leadership. 

We  are  proud  of  America's  religious 
press,  which  symboLizes  the  fact  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the 

outstanding  religiotas  books  of  the  year. 
I  feel  that  perhaps  in  doing  so  I  may  help 
by  that  small  bit  at  least  to  focus  the 
attention  of  our  people  on  the  need  for 
consulting  the  gi-eat  religious  volumes 
published    by    companies    such    as    the 

Bruce  Publishing  Co.  of  Milwaukee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  theme  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday, Augiist  19.  Milwaukee  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  cr  Brtci:  Co.  Books  Classto  as  Otrr- 
srANDiNC — Win  Pieces  Among  50  or  Foar- 
MOST  VOiCMtS  IN  RELiGiOCS  FUXB,  PlCKiD 
BT  LiBEAKT   GaOCP 

Two  bocks  Issued  by  the  Bruce  Publi£h:n5 
Co.,   Miiwau&ee    book   firm,   arc    amon^    t^d 
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books  of  the  year 
by  tb«  BcUcteMM  Books 
I  Tibto  at  tiM  Amciiaui  Library  Aaaocl- 
They  urt:  St.  lfn*tlu«  of  LoyoU.  » 
•tiMfy  by  Paul  Dudon.  S  J.,  a 
iT.  and  translated  by  William 
Yaaag.  8.  J.,  and  Tbr  Oatbollc  fteformatton. 
by  Plan*  JascUe.  proCaanr  te  ttm  arta  (ac- 
uity at  Ctenoont-Ferrand  XJKtmnttf,  Wnact. 
Boib  book*  Ofl  with  approil— <«ly  <b>  — 
pMlod.  the  late  flTteentb  to  tlM  MVHdMath 
c««iturt«B.  according  to  Paal  Gra«k*.  ttdat  at 
the  education,  philoaophy.  and  reli^on  de- 
partment of  the  MUwaukee  public  library. 
Oratke  waa  chairman  o  ibe  lelection  eom- 
vtklch  choaa  tbc  SO  (roai  txxika  pi'o- 
IB  m»  United  Scataa  from  May  1.  1M9. 
May. 

bt  aald.  "the  t>ooka  brln«   a 
I  of  an  era  in  Roman  Catho- 
tte  rmUnm  taMory  ' 

PACT  or  cm-Tuax  %7xa» 
Both  hooka  are  part  oi'  the  tciencc  and 
cti^ture  serlaa  laaucd  by  the  publtahlug  flrm. 
The  ^neral  editor  of  thia  aeriea  U  Father 
Joaeph  Huaaleln.  S.  J..  Milwaukee  born  Jesuit 
Who  U  now  profeasor  of  social  work  at  St. 
XtfttU  University. 

Other  memben  of  the  lelectlon  committee 
for  UM  — miniw  Books  Roundt^bie  are :  Dr. 
Henry  Sloaa  CsSa.  praaUtcnt  emetltus  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Ne**-  York  Cliy: 
Migr.  Harry  C  Koenlg.  librarian  of  St.  Mary 
ctt  the  Lake  Semtnary.  Mundeletn.  Ill  :  Rabbi 
Jonah  Bondl  Wise,  of  Central  Synagogue.  New 
York  City:  Dr.  Cdwln  Lewis,  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  Madison.  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  David  Eiton 
TnnMood.  pnttmoT  of  phllcsopby  at  Barl- 
ham  Collie.  Richmond.  Ind. 

The  botjks  were  selected  after  careful 
study.  Oratke  declared. 

"The  cuouniitec."  he  said,  "has  made  no 
■tteospt  to  evaluate  any  religion  or  religious 
groop  or  to  interpret  the  merits  of  religious 
points  of   view   or   respective   doctrines." 

Bans  cm  bkudctioi* 

The  selection  was  based  on  the  criteria 
of  objective  scholarship.  orliSiua  thinking, 
stimulating  analyses  of  reiigtoas  leaders  and 
Biov«menu.  Inaplratkinal  witnesa  to  rellgloiis 
conviction  and  clarifying  editorship  in  pre- 
senting an  established  work. 

Tor  the  first  time  In  the  years  the  selec- 
tion has  been  made,  a  book  on  Mohamme- 
danism Is  Included.  It  la  The  Commen- 
tary on  the  Creed  of  Islam  by  Masudibn- 
Umar.  translated  by  Earl  Bdgar  Bder.  It 
Is  a  compendium  of  Islamic  theolof^.  Four 
booka  from  the  Upanlshads.  the  principal 
literature  of  Hlnduuun.  edited  by  Nlkhllil- 
ananda.   also  are   included  In  the   list. 

Two  books  wer*  unanimously  chosen  by 
all  eoofuttlttee  member*  fer  inclusion  in  the 
net.  Oratke  said.  They  are.  The  Prophetic 
MUth  by  Martin  Bulser.  professor  of  Old 
llMlaaient  theolo^  at  Hetvew  University, 
Jemealcm.  and  The  Jews,  by  Lcuis  Finkel- 
steln.  The  Utter  Is  a  symposium  on  the 
culttire.  history,  religion,  and  nationalism 
of  the   Jews. 

USTT  IS  (iivrif 

FuUowtng  U  the  list  of  the  60  best  (ex- 
cluding  fViae  mentioned  above  \  : 

Baab.  Otto  Justice,  The  Theology  of  the 
OM  THtSBwnt;  Bett,  Henry.  Reality  of  the 
Life:  Bau,  Joseph  Laoo.  Comer- 
ef  »eMg<ous  Freedom  In  America. 
Smll.  Christian  Doctrine  of  Ood. 
itics.  volume  I:  ButterfSeld,  Hert>ert. 
Ctetatlanlty  and  Btotcry;  Church.  Leslie.  The 
Early  Methodist  People. 

Clark.  Bmer  T&lmadge.  The  Small  SecU  in 
Amcrtca;  Dawson.  Cbristopher.  Ratlgloo  and 
~  or  Western  Culture:  DIbelhia.  Mar- 
ital*. Christianity  and  S<j- 
alaCir.  Wlfht  John.  The  Drama  of  Ancient 
larael;  FoadSck.  Harry  Emerson,  The  Man 
Prom  Maaareih;  OUaon.  Btlecne.  Dante,  the 
pnUo*>pl»er;  Goodepeed.  Xdsar  Jotaaaon.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers. 


Hamilton.  Edith.  Spokeemen  for  Ood:  Her- 
sev.  John.  The  W.^1:  Inge.  William  Ralph. 
The  Bad  of  an  Age  and  Other  Bssays:  Kay- 
srr,  Rudolf,  The  LtX*  and  Times  of  Jehudah 
Halevl;  Kepler.  Thomas  Samuel,  Conlempcj- 
rary  Thinking  About  Paul;  Knox.  John. 
Chapters  In  the  Life  of  Paul. 

OTRzaS   ON    LIST 

Kramer.  Herbert  OeorRe.  Cruclfted  With 
Christ;  Lefts.  Norab.  Women  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: Male.  Smile.  Religious  Art;  Mar- 
shall, Peter.  Mr.  Jones  Meet  the  Master: 
Mariensen.  Hans.  Jacob  Boenme:  Moe.  Olaf. 
The  Apostle  Paul:  Morgenstern.  Jullen.  As  a 
Mighty  Stream:  Nixon.  Justin  Wroe.  Respon- 
sible Christianity:  Norrls.  Herbert,  Church 
Veatmcnu:  Oursler.  Fulton  and  Will.  Father 
Flanacan  uf  Boya'  Town. 

Overstreet.  Harry  Allen,  The  Mature 
Mind:  Pegls,  Anton  Charles.  The  Wisdom  of 
Catholicism:  Pfelfler.  Robert  Henry.  History 
of  New  Testament  Times:  PQt>e.  Hugh.  Sc. 
Augtistlne  of  Hippo:  Pratt.  James  Blseett. 
llernal  Values  in  Religion;  Roberts.  David. 
Psychotherapy  and  a  Christian  View  of  Man; 
Robertson.  Arcnie.  Tliat  Old-Tlme  Reltelon; 
Bayers.  Dorothy  Lelah.  The  Man  Bom  To  Be 
King;  Sheean.  Vincent,  Lead,  Kindly  Light: 
Sieere.  Dcu^Ias,  Time  To  Spare:  Talbot. 
Francis  Xavler,  Saint  Among  the  Hurons; 
Aquinas.  Thomas.  Or  God  and  His  Creatures, 
translated  by  Joseph  Rlckaby.  S.  J  :  Trapp. 
Maria.  The  Story  of  the  Trapp  Family  Sing- 
ers: Welaaekar,  Carl  Frederick.  The  History 
of  Nature. 

Special  mention  was  given  to  several  series 
of  bc<As  now  In  the  process  of  production  or 
translation  bv  various  publishers;  Ancient 
Christian  Writers,  the  worka  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  publlrhcd  by  Nswman:  the  Tale  Ju- 
dalca  Series,  by  the  Tale  University  Press; 
the  Works  of  John  Calvin,  by  Eerdmans;  the 
Works  of  John  Henry  Newman,  published  by 
LonsDMne.  An  Bnglish  Bible,  destined  bv 
Bruce  Rogers  and  put  out  by  the  \^()rirt  Pub- 
lishing Co..  was  described  as  the  "outstand- 
ing printing  achievement  of  the  year." 


Broa<?n<t  in  Honor  of  55  Mfirbert  cf  ^t 
Japanese  Diet  V*sUin;  the  Uoited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  ELBERT  D.THO.MAS 

or  v^^H 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.-J 

Tuesday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  THOM.AS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  asic  unarumous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  manuscript  of  a  broadcast  entitled 
'The  Good  Road."  which  ori< mated  wiili 
the  Columbia  Broadcastini;  System  en 
August  6.  1950.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  broadcast  was  monitored  by  Chan- 
celor  von  Kleinsmid.  of  the  University  of 
Couthern  Caliiomia .  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  55  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  and 
other  distinguished  leaders  of  gOTern- 
ment,  industry,  latwr.  and  finance  who 
were  visiting  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  tie  prmted  In  the 
RicoRs,  as  follows: 

Dr  Rtrrrs  vow  Klkhsmto.  chancelor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  Up<jn 
this  occasion  It  Is  a  great  honor  to  entertain 
in  thia  dty  of  Los  Angeles  the  delegation. 
53  strong,  which  comes  to  us  directly  from 
the  world  conference  st  Caux.  in  behalf  of 
tho  pr«ncipics  of  the  Moral  Re-Armament 
muvemeut.    It  la  a  privilege  to  Introduce  to 


you  as  the  flrrt  spe.iker  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Every  great  city  should 
have  a  gre«t  mnynr.  and  Los  Angeles  fulfills 
those  speelAcatlons. 

Mayor  Pucrcinai  Bowtow.  mayor  of  Loe 
Angeles.  As  chief  executive  of  the  city  of 
Loe  Angeles.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  welcome  these 
dtHOnguiahni  Japanese  visitors  who  ere  our 
I  mate  here  this  evening.  They  are  t^e 
chosen  democratic  leaders  of  their  country. 
It  Is  especially  significant  that  among  them 
are  the  mayors  of  Hiroshima  and  !«8ganakl. 
and  that  they  sre  with  us  as  mea^en^ers  of 
good  win  and  friendship  on  the  fifth  arnl- 
versery  of  the  dropping  of  the  first  »*.ora 
bomb. 

Their  presence  here  this  evening  l«  evidence 
of  a  power  which  can  turn  eremies  .r.to 
friends,  and  bring  unity  In  plE'-e  of  di~l- 
slon.  They  come  at  a  time  when  their 
country  has  been  thrust  Into  the  forefront 
of  the  world-wide  sUuggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Recent  events  In  Kcee*  have  shown  the 
lengths  to  which  a  destructive  Ideology  la 
prepared  to  go  In  its  bid  to  dominate  the 
world.  The  aggressors  who  strllce  for  com- 
munism have  compelled  us  again  to  rearm 
physically  to  meet  the  challenge.  With  even 
greater  Importance  for  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  we  are  rearminj;  mtjrully 
to  meet  the  Ideological  challenge  which  con- 
fronts the  free  nations  of  the  world.  It 
Is  all  Important  to  find  the  fighting  demo- 
cratic faith  with  which  to  arm  the  millions 
in  thoee  countries  whose  protection  destiny 
has  committed  to  our  hands.  It  is  to  find 
such  a  faith  for  their  own  country  that 
these  chosen  leaders  have  traveied  acroea  the 
world  and  almost  bade  again. 

But  it  is  not  ouly  these  front-line  coun- 
tries which  need  a  fighting  faith.  We  need 
It  mlrhtily  right  here  at  home  among  our 
own  American  pjeople  The  bur?t  of  tnrylng 
and  boarding  which  followed  the  outbiealc 
of  dghtlng  In  Korea  has  shown  that  selfish 
BAterUttem  is  not  abeent  frooi  the  taMuts 
of  Americans.  Only  a  faith  based  on  abso- 
lute moral  standards  and  lived  out  In  the 
dally  life  of  every  citizen  can  give  us  as  a 
Nation  the  strength  and  the  right  to  lead 
the  world  In  Its  struRt^le  for  freedom 

That  la  why  it  is  a  special  prtvlleKe  to 
greet  you  in  this  building,  the  world  head- 
quarters for  Moral  Be- Armament  We  are 
proud  to  have  It  known  throughout  our 
Nation  and  In  every  other  nation  that  Loe 
Angeles  Is  the  world  headquarters  of  Moral 
Ee- Armament. 

I  believe  that  the  positive  dynamic  pro- 
gram which  It  represents  Is  serving  both  to 
strengthen  the  life  of  our  own  community 
and  to  combat  the  Insidious  Influences  of 
destructive  Ideologies  among  the  peoples  of 
various  nationalities  throughout  the  world. 
It  Is  a  program  which  can  unite  east  and 
west  in  the  common  struggle  for  a  free  and 
peaceful  w-irld. 

Dr  Rrrns  von  KixiNnciB.  Orest  States 
should  have  great  governors,  and  California 
has  one  Governor  Earl  Warren  would  gladly 
have  been  here  in  p>erson  tonlt,ht  but  for 
the  press  of  tmport.int  buslne5s  of  state.  Ee 
has.  however,  reeorded  his  ■nes.-^age  to  us  and 
we  shall  now  be  privileged  to  listen  to  hi-nri, 
and  I  present  Governor  Warren 

Gov  Easl  Waaarif.  Governor  of  tiM  State 
Of  CalUomla.  Mayor  Bcwn:>n,  dlsttipttllled 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  Covtrzicr 
of  California  I  Join  the  citizens  of  to«  An- 
geles In  welcoming  these  distinguished  Jap- 
anese visitors  to  our  State.  The  friendly 
visit  they  are  making  to  our  country  and 
the  cordial  welcome  they  have  recMwed 
throughout  our  land  are  striking  examples 
of  what  can  happen  when  people's  mlndi 
and  objectives  are  turned  to  peace.  I  em 
sure  their  visit  to  California  will  be  as  heart- 
ily received.  Exactly  5  years  ago  our  country 
and  Japan  were  engaged  In  mortal  combat, 
but  when  the  war  ended,  both  nations  dr- 
voted  themselves  to  peace.  Th%.  iemocratlc 
concept  of  humanity  as  applied  by  America 
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the  inspiration  for  a  new  and  under- 
standing leadership  in  Japan.  Under  this 
new  leaderahlp  there  has  been  promoted  a 
cooperative  srlrlt  which  again  maJces  us 
friends.  It  Is  bringing  us  closer  to  the  day 
when  we  can  wipe  out  entirely  the  night- 
mare of  the  past  and  complete  the  fcuUdlng 
of  a  world  at  peace,  based  on  morality.  Jt-s- 
tice.  and  brotherhood.  Gentlemen.  I  triist 
your  vUit  to  CalUornia  will  be  an  enjoyable 
one. 

Dr.  Rcrrcs  von  KLzmsuiD.  Our  very  effec- 
tive and  progressive  press  has  given  wide 
notice  of  the  visit  to  our  cltv  or  this  dls- 
tlngulalwd  delegation.  It  should  not  have 
^••B  our  priviie<<e  to  have  met  so  many  Jap- 
anese ladies  and  gentlemen  except  for  the 
visit  to  Japan  (among  others)  of  Mr.  Kenas- 
ton  Twitchell.  You  know  him  as  Ken 
Twltchell.  He  la  no  stranger  to  Los  Angeles. 
We  welcome  his  return  enthusiastically,  and 
I  present  him  to  you. 

Mt.  H  K.  TurrcHELL.  Here  with  loa  tonight 
are    representatives    of    the    lire    of    modem 
Japan.    There  are  members  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  cfflclally  appointed  by  their  parties  to 
come  on  this   trip.     There   are  governors  of 
seven    of    the    most    imf)ortant    prefectures, 
mayors  of  the  cities  of  Kobe  and  Nagano,  as 
well  as  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  "There  are 
leaders  of  Industry  and  labor  unlor.s.    These 
representatives  of  Japan  flew  across  Asia  to 
Europe  to  the  Mor  '  Re-Armament  Assembly 
at  Caux,  Switzerland,  now  proceeding  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman. 
Our  first  speaker  from  the  delegation  is  Mrs. 
Yuklka  Sohma.    Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  visit  s  few  weeks  ago  of  the  elder  states- 
man of  Japan,  Yuklo  Osaki.  92-year-old  mem- 
ber of  the  Diet  since  its  flrst  session  In  1890, 
and  the  man  who  gave  the  cherry  trees  to 
Vr'ashington   when   he   was   mayor  of   Tokyo 
In  1905.     Mrs,  Sohma.  who  Is  here  with  her 
husband,  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  and 
like  her  father  u  a  fighter  for  the  new  Japan. 
Mrs.    YtTxrK.*    Sorma.  This  Japanese  dele- 
gation  consists   of   leaders   from   all   social 
I  liases  of  the  nation     I  feel  that  tiie  signifl- 
ranee  of  this  delegation  is  that  it  lelt  Japan 
primarily  to  find  the  Ideology  for  democracy— 
the  Ideology  baaed  on  moral  standards  which 
we  have  come  to  feel  is  essential  In  working 
out  a  real  democracy.     At  Caux  we  met  rep- 
reaentative  leaders  of  47  countries.     It  was 
•  conference  of  answers,  of  results — results 
that  only  need  multiplication  to  bring  a  solid 
cure  to  world  affairs.    Tnere  we  saw  a  family 
of  nations  actually  at  work  where  differences 
of  race,  claes.  point  of  view  were  superseded 
by    a    greater    uniting    ideology.      There    we 
have  seen  and  experienced  reconciliation  of 
hearts  which  can  and  is  affecting  the  na- 
tions.    We  saw  human  nature  change.     We 
saw  French  and  Germaiu  lose  their  hatred 
for  each  other,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
working  out  of  the  Schuman  plan. 

We  saw  management  and  labor  unite  in  a 
eommon  baitle  for  a  world  of  abundance 
Where  everybody  caret  enough  and  everybody 
■liartB  enough  and  therefore  everybody  has 
tww^ih.  We  saw  men  trained  for  25  years 
la  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
flBd  a  greater  ideology  than  communism,  and 
begin  to  flght  with  a  greater  passion  for  the 
life  of  the  free  world.  We  saw  good  but 
passive  men  become  revolutionary  flicbters 
for  the  remaking  of  the  world  under  the 
guidance  of  God.  Military  leaders  told  us 
they  had  discovered  at  Caux  the  secret  of 
morale  ai;d  ideological  training  for  the  new 
armies  of  western  Europe.  We  saw  the  four 
standards  of  moral  rearmament — absolute 
honesty,  purity,  unselfishness,  and  love — 
become  the  cornerstones  of  a  new  world  or- 
der. V.'e  saw  that  with  this  new  spirit  Japan 
can  be  relxjrn  and  become  a  nation  loved 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  saw  and  ex- 
perienced that  human  nature  is  tlie  same 
whether  it  be  in  the  east  or  in  tiie  west.  a:.d 
that  change  for  everyone— not  just  for  tlie 


other  person  nor  Jiut  for  myself— but  for 
everyone— worked  on  a  personal  as  well  as 
national  and  international  level. 

We  saw  that  if  we  sincerely  desi.'-e  to  brin? 
unity  where  disunity  prevails,  love  where 
hatred  prevails.  Justice  where  injustice  pre- 
vails, we  must  pay  the  price  in  our  own  lives. 
We  caw  the  fundamental  truths  cf  democracy 
Interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  by 
each  person  taking  the  responsibility  for  the 
whole.  It  is  only  when  each  person  beelns 
to  live  the  standards  which  everyone  wnts 
the  other  person  or  the  leaders  of  nations 
to  live,  are  we  helping  to  achieve  the  ideal 
8t."te  cf  peace  in  t^e  world. 

I  feel  that  this  program  is  bringing  to  the 
world  the  heart  of  the  American  heritage  and 
democracy's  inspired  ideologv.  The  world 
Is  looking  to  Ame.'ica's  leadership.  They  do 
not  look  to  America  only  for  material  aid, 
but  also  for  spintual  leadership  w  th  the 
preatest  confidence  that  in  her  heritage  she 
has  the  answers  to  bring  unity  to  the  now 
divided   world. 

May  I  say  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  women 
of  Japan.  •  •  •  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion we  have  been  given  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, tut  very  many  of  us  have  l>eea  trained 
to  serve  In  the  homes  for  many  centuries  and 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  right  way  in 
which  to  utilize  this  freedom  and  equality 
that  have  been  given  us.  As  women  w^e  nat- 
urally pray  for  the  establishment  of  real 
peace.  But  often  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
help  to  do  thia.  because  we  feel  that  we  are 
hopelessly  Inefficient;  but  here  we  have  found 
that  there  is  a  way.  even  in  our  homes  or 
wherever  we  are.  We  have  found  that  peace 
is  not  Just  an  idea  we  talk  about,  but  it  is 
something  we  can  achieve  when  people  be- 
come different. 

We  are  so  grateful  to  you  for  bringing 
Mora"  Re-Armament  to  Japan.  It  is  inter- 
preting your  greatest  American  heritage  in 
making  democracy  work  in  a  way  that  any- 
body in  Japan  can  understand.  We  women 
of  Japan  wish  to  bring  this  spirit  to  Japan 
and  through  her  change  to  the  world.  Be- 
cause we  believe  this  Is  the  only  expression 
of  restitution  for  her  past  wrongs  and  with 
this  Ideology  we  can  build  a  new  world. 

Mr.    TwrrrHri-L.  Some    months    ago    Basil 
Entwlstle  and    I  stood   on   the  T   bridge  In 
Hiroshima   which   was   the   pin-point   target 
of  the  atom  bomb.     We  leaked  out  upon  the 
"cene   of  devastation   unprecedented    In   the 
history  of  man.     Three  men  are  here  with  us 
tonight  who  have  worked  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of   Hiroshima.      Governor   Kusunose   of 
the    Hiroshima    Prefecture,    Speaker    Sellchl 
Kawamoto  of  the  city  council;    a.^d  Shinso 
Hamai.  mayor  of  Hiroshima  City.    IAt.  Hamal. 
Mr.   Hamai.  On   behalf  of   the  citizens  of 
Hiroshima  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  material  and  moral  support 
that   have   been  extended    to   us   by   you   of 
America   ever   since   the   destruction   of  our 
city.    This  day  commemorates  that  fateful 
day.     It   is  uniquely  significant   that   I  can 
commemorate  this  day  with  you  people  in  the 
United  States  exactly   9   years   later.     I  can 
still  remember  that  day  with  stark  reality. 
It  was  like  a  nightmare.     This  nightmare  has 
continued  in  my  mind  for  the  past  5  years 
and  will  probably  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.     Not  only  were  more  than  100,000  lives 
snuffed  out  but  also  the  lucky  survivors  are 
facing    almost    Insurmountable    difflculties 
daily.     Even  at  the  presei-.t  speed  of  recon- 
struction it  will  probably  take  more  than  30 
years  to  complete  our  rehabilitation.     This  Is 
a  sample  of  what  atomic  warfare  might  be. 
But  we  people  of  Hiroshima  hold  no  bit- 
terness   toward    anyone,    because    we    have 
realized  that  this  la  a  tragedy  naturally  to 
b?  expected  from   war.     The  only  thir.g  we 
Bsk  of  the  world  Is  that  everybody  becomes 
strongly  aware   of  what  happened  In  Hiro- 
Eh  ira,  how  it  happened,  and  wliy  it  hap- 
pened, and  to  exert  every  effort  to  see  to  It 


that  it  will  not  have  to  happen  again  in  any 
other  place. 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  for  me  tn  say  whether 
the  atom  l)cmb  should  be  u^cd  or  not.  TTiat 
is  for  others  t*)  decide,  and  I  have  the  utmost 
ccnGdcnce  In  the  dec.slon  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  oniy  way 
that  we  Cf  n  keep  this  from  happening  again 
is  to  attain  conditions  where  war  will  not 
like  place. 

I  know  th.°.t  there  are  many  complicated 
proijlems  that  must  be  solved  before  we  can 
finally  attain  a  world  truly  at  peace  But  I 
am  also  sure  that  unless  each  and  every  or.e 
of  us  devote  ourselves  d.-^.y  by  day  to  solving 
these  problems,  no  ir.ai  er  huw  complicated 
and  difficult  they  rr.ay  be,  peace  will  never 
coino.  And  our  efforts  to  this  end  must  not 
be  based  on  the  philosophy  of  hatred,  bitter- 
ness, or  confUct,  but  must  be  guided  in  the 
direction  of  cor/peratlon  and  unity  crystal- 
lized by  sincerity  and  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. We  need  to  remove  the  boundary  lines 
we  have  willfully  d.'awn  in  our  hearts— the 
lines  cf  rac<»,  nationality,  and  class.  Those 
linf  s  are  the  result  of  hallucinations  of  mind, 
and  they  can  be  removed  by  a  change  of 
heart.  Division  and  strife  only  aggravate 
bltterne.v  and  lead  eventually  to  war  and  the 
suicide  of  the  human  race.  We  lea.-ned  this 
painfully  and  clearly  in  our  experience  6 
years  ago. 

A  no  more  serious,  no  more  urgent  problem 
ex:st.s  today  than  the  critical  need  at  this 
moment  for  each  one  of  us  to  lire  through 
together  these  days  of  crisis  divested  of  all 
human   barriers 

Dr  Frank  N  D  Buchman.  whom  I  met  at 
the  World  Moral  Re-Armament  Assembly  at 
Caux.  Switzerland,  has  said.  'Peace  iS  people 
becoming  d.Kerent."  This  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  I.  for  one,  intend  to  start  this 
effort  from  Hiroshima.  The  one  dream  and 
hope  left  to  the  surviving  citizens  of  Hiro- 
shima Is  to  reestablish  the  city  as  a  pattern 
cf  peace,  both  in  humans  and  in  things, 
regardless  of  how  difScult  a  struggle  the  road 
may  be. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  looking  to  America 
for  guidance  In  this  direction.  For  Amer- 
ica is  not  Just  one  nation  in  a  group  of  na- 
tions In  the  wv)rld.  America  is  the  father 
and  big  brother  of  all  democratic  countries 
and  the  repository  of  the  world's  hopes  If 
America  shows  true  m.oral  leadership  with 
a  great  transcending  love,  the  world  will 
follow. 

Mr.  TwrrcHiLL.  After  Caux  the  Japanese 
delegation  visited  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  Members  of  the  deic-gation  were 
received  in  special  audience  by  the  Pope. 
They  met  with  Chancelor  Adenauer  of  the 
West  German  Republic  and  wsre  t.ud  by  him 
that  MRA  h.-is  become  a  houi>ehcld  wjrd  in 
GeiT'.any  tcxlay,  that  men  are  learning  the 
great  truth  that  each  one  of  us  must  begin 
with  ourselves.  They  Rtv  to  Berlin.  They 
conferred  with  memijcrs  of  the  cabinet  in 
Bonn  and  were  received  by  United  States 
Hl^h  Commissioner  McCloy.  In  France  and 
Britain  they  met  national  leaders  and  heard 
of  the  fight  for  reconstruction  and  unity 
springing  from  the  efforts  of  the  free  nations 
to  come  closer  together  and  from  the  ren- 
aitisance  that  Is  bom  at  C.ux 

In  America  Ambassador  Warren  Austin 
welcomed  them  to  the  United  Nations  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  Japan  might  soon 
agnin  take  her  place  in  the  world  family. 

Historic  days  were  awaiting  them  in  Wath- 
Ingion.  Both  Sen  .te  and  Hoiise  ad  ourned 
to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Jap.i nese 
Diet  onto  the  floor  of  their  respective  as- 
semblies. In  the  House  of  Pcepresentatives. 
the  delegates  were  reminded  by  tne  majority 
leader  that  It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  foreign  delegation  was  to  be  received 
In  this  war.  In  both  Hotuse  and  Senate  pro- 
lonpr'd  a  vlause  greeted  the  remarlts  of  taeir 
spckesmeu. 


4.  '  y  . 
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We  wUl  now  bear  from  lir  Chojlro  Kurl- 
ymma.  an  offlclal  repr««entatlve  ot  the  Prime 
UiautefB  Ubcral  Party  which  hulds  the  con- 
trolling majority  of  aeaU  In  the  Diet.     Mr. 

Kiulyatna. 

Mr.  KamiXAMA.  I  would  like  to  expresa 
tf«ep«at  gratitude  for  the  warm  welcome  and 
MNirtsay  with  which  the  American  Govern- 
anU  and  people  have  eurrouaded  us  during 
cmr  unforgettable  visit  in  thla  country.  1 
would  atoo  like  to  aay  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  our  hosU  of  Moral  Re-Armament  who  have 
made  ua  to  completely  at  home  In  every 
coiiutry  we  have  ruited.  We  have  traveled 
through  lurope  and  America  in  the  true 
MRA  spirit,  "the  whole  world  Is  my  neighbor." 

May  I  »»y  that  it  U  our  sincere  regret  that 
jupan  baa  broken  an  almost  century-oid 
frlaiMlihlp  between  our  two  countries.  In 
■pit*  of  this  big  mistake  en  our  part,  the 
magnaixlmous  forgiveness  and  generosity  of 
this  couiitry  have  not  only  allowed  Japnn 
to  survive.  »-ut  are  helping  her  recovery.  By 
ao  doing,  she  is  practicing  Christianity  In 
International  relations.  In  recent  daya  our 
delegation  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  true  heritage  of  great  America.  We  know 
that  the  leadership  of  America  Is  rooted  m 
Chrtetianlty.  It  will  be  a  great  source  of 
happiress  to  the  people  of  Japun  if  we  can. 
rebuild  and  reconstruct  our  nation  on  the 
same  principles  that  you  In  America,  to- 
gether with  George  Washington.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  other  leaders,  have  followed. 

We  are  this  time  on  an  Ideological  mission. 
Just  before  we  left* Tokyo  for  this  trip,  our 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Yo-hlda.  expressed  his 
hope  that  as  the  first  Japanese  Industriil 
mission  of  1870  brought  back  to  Japan  the 
industrial  techniques  of  the  west,  so  o':r 
I^eaent  mission  can  bring  back  to  our  country 
the  positive  idooloKV  which  will  answer  com- 
munism. We  found  thu  answer  clearly  ex- 
emplified at  the  world  assembly  in  Caux. 
Switzerland. 

There  we  met  that  great  American.  Dr. 
Frank  N.  D.  Buchman.  the  pioneer  of  this 
uniting  ideology  which  Is  bringing  hope  to 
rollHons  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  We 
want  to  thank  America  for  what  she  has 
given  to  the  world  through  Dr.  Buchman. 

In  otir  discussions  with  cabinet  ministers 
of  Prance.  Italy,  0«rmany.  and  Britain,  we 
found  it  very  encouraging  that  they  are  all 
fully  aware  that  peace  la  much  more  than 
the  mere  ending  of  armed  conflic  ;  that  to 
build  peace  we  need  the  same  passion  and 
force  to  unite  with  people  and  other  nations 
as  we  need  to  flght  against  them  when  we 
mate  war;  that  love  for  democracy  can  be  a 
paMton:  that  morel  rearmament  can  be  a 
force. 

Now  lawless  afgranton  in  Korea  '  i  again 
Inrolvlng  America  in  terrible  sacrlfltes.  We 
Japanese  wholeheartedly  support  the  action 
taki»n  by  the  United  Nntlons.  and  If  you  will 
permit  us  to  do  so,  we  pay  highest  respect  to 
your  President,  Mr.  Trumtan,  In  thla  matter. 

But  the  Korean  war  Is  al«o  a  symptom  of 
a  world-wide  Ideological  struggle.  Ideologi- 
cal action  throughout  the  free  world  must 
parallel  the  military  action  which  America 
has  so  courageously  undertaken.  It  is  here 
perhaps  that  we  Japanese  can  make  otir  most 
eScctlve  contrlliutlon. 

Throv.ghout  non-Communlit  Asia  today 
there  is  an  ideological  vacuum  which  weak- 
ens our  people  wUhtn  and  encourages  aggres- 
sion without.  The  Soviet  advances  in  the 
Orient  because  she  alms  first  of  all  to  till 
that  vacuum.  The  Soviet  Government  un- 
derstands the  art  of  ideological  war.  It 
flfhts  for  the  minds  of  men.  We  appeal  to 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  west  to 
<jo  the  Bt'.me. 

The  millions  In  the  Par  East  must  be  pre^ 
sented  with  a  philosophy  and  way  of  llie  so 
appealing  that  totalitarianism  of  right  or  left 
will  not  attract  them  We  look  especially 
to  Aire. lea.  wbiA  turn  clven  and  is  giving  «o 
(•narousiy  iu  acwwMc  and  mUltaxy  aid,  to 


give  lis  also  the  ideology  which  can  liberate 
otu-  minds  and  hearU,  and  make  ua  suong 
and  free. 

Mr.  TwiTCHXix.  It  Is  something  more  thnn 
mUltary  action  that  Is  called  for  in  the  Par 
East.  We  can  win  back  the  territory  that 
has  been  taken  by  aggression.  But  can  we 
wm  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  who 
live  there  to  the  kind  of  democracy  that  lasts? 
Can  we  give  them  an  ideology  for  democracy 
that  cal's  out  more  daring  and  sacrifice  and 
passion  than  communism?  This  is  an  ideo- 
logical age.  and  the  conflict  of  ideologies 
challenges  us  in  America  to  rethink  our  own 
basic  faith.  Above  rll  thU  hour  of  decision 
challenges  us  to  fight  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  own  inner  lUe  as  a  nation,  so  that  we 
match  material  rearmament  with  moral  re- 
armament, flght  for  straight  living  under 
the  guidance  of  God. 


Does  Crime  Pay? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ALOLPH  J.  SAEATH 

OF   ILI  INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Amer- 
ica every  child  is  taught  that  crune  does 
not  pay.  It  is  part  of  our  democratic 
and  hjmane  beliefs  and  way  of  life  that 
we  do  not  sanction  violation  of  legal, 
ethical,  and  moral  codes  of  human  be- 
havior. That  is  why,  in  this  country,  we 
punish  those  who  violate  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  mankind 

Thousands  of  monstrous  crimes  wer'^ 
committed  by  Germans  only  a  few  year ; 
ago.  Most  of  them  are  still  unpunished. 
The  Germans  violated  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. They  burned,  looted,  and  muti- 
lated a  whole  continent  for  5  years. 
They  violated  the  dignity  of  man.  They 
enslaved  and  degraded  the  very  notion 
of  humanity.  They  fiaunted  all  tenets 
of  international  law. 

Five  years  ago  the  democracies  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  criminals 
who  violated  the  norms  of  civilL-ation 
will  be  hold  accountable  to  civilization. 
An  international  tribimisl  was  estab- 
lished to  pass  judgment  upon  those  who 
committed  crimes  against  humanity. 
The  International  Tribunal  dc-cided  to 
reestablish  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional justice. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these  crimes? 
Let  me  cite  one  instance  from  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  October 
13.  1949,  titled  "Malmedy  Massacre  In- 
vestigation" : 

The  atrocities  which  wore  committed  at  12 
places  throughout  Belgium,  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  diJIerent  witnesses,  of  the  killing 
of  approximately  350  unarmed  .American 
prisoners  of  war  after  they  had  surrendered, 
and  100  BeUlan  civilians.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  cases  wnere  substantial  numbers  of 
Americans  were  murdered  en  masse. 

What  happened  to  those  who  perpe- 
trated these  unspeakable  crimes?  Sev- 
enty-three German  members  of  the  SS 
organization  were  found  guilty,  and  43 
were  given  the  death  penalty  by  an  Amer- 
ican military  tribunal.  Amon-j  thoie 
convicud  were  thiee  German  geuexals, 


one  an  outstandinp  SS  Keneral.  as  well  m 
officers  of  le.sser  rank  who  were  combat 
leaders.  However,  no  sooner  had  the  ver- 
dicts been  announced  than  prc-Geiman 
organizations  in  thi.s  country,  headed  by 
the  National  Council  for  the  Prevenmn 
of  War,  began  their  nefarious  work  to 
frustrate  Ju.stice  Senator  Baldwin's  re- 
port dwells  at  length  about  the  activities 
of  this  organization  and  says: 

The  subcommittee,  through  outside  Inves- 
tigation, has  determined  that  the  Natlcnal 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War  and  other 
organlaations  have  mainwlned  a  constant 
correspondence  with  certain  people  in  Ger- 
many and  ether  persons  Interested  in  these 
cases.  Tiirough  these  eCorts.  most  of  the 
allegations  mede  In  this  case  have  become 
accepted  as  fact  and  our  prestige  In  Germany 
thereby  adversely  affected.  •  •  •  TV.e 
subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  the  activities 
of  this  organization  in  this  matter,  which 
go  far  beyond  the  Malmedy  case,  have  been 
most  damaging  to  the  national  interest  of 
our  counuy  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Baldwin  subcommittee  tl;erefcre 
recommended  that  this  pro-German 
organization  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  this  recom- 
mendation not  been  carried  out.  but  in- 
stead, thanks  largely  to  the  activities 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  War.  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
having  37  death  sentence.^  commuted. 
In  addition,  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  by  these  un-American  ele- 
ments to  discredit  the  whole  principle 
of  war  crimes  trials  by  making  false 
cliarges  as  to  the  Ixjna  f\de  character 
of  the  Malmedy  trials.  As  a  result,  the 
findings  of  the  Baldwin  subcommittee, 
which  upheld  the  essential  gvult  of  the 
German  war  criminals  and  concluded 
that  these  attacks  against  the  Malmedy 
trials  were  unfair  and  unwarranted, 
have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  sub- 
committee's report.  General  Clay  com- 
muted the  death  sentences  of  37  of  the 
43  who  had  originally  been  condemned. 

The  six  remaining  criminals  did  not 
receive  such  commutations  Yet  their 
sentences,  up  to  this  very  moment,  have 
not  been  carried  out.  Five  and  a  half 
years  have  passed  since  the  fateful  event 
of  the  Malmedy  Massacre;  13  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  regarding  this 
case,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  theie 
investigations  recognized  the  guilt  of 
these  war  criminals,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  have  escaped  just  puni.<-hment. 

Outraged  at  the  failiu-e  to  enTorce  the 
verdicts  of  the  American  Military  Tri- 
bunal, numerous  patriotic  organizations, 
including  war  veterans,  hav?  petitioned 
Hifeh  Commissioner  McCloy  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  our  courts.  These  pleas 
fall,  it  appears,  upon  deaf  ears.  On 
January  5,  1950,  the  General  Councel 
of  the  High  Commissioner's  OQce  stated 
that— 

Investigation,  trial,  review,  and  subsequent 
action  in  this  case  (Malmedy)  have  be«n. 
and  continue  to  be,  within  the  sole  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Army. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  Is  not 
the  case.  The  President's  E.xecut  ve 
Order  No.  10C62,  dated  June  6.  194J, 
explicitly  says  that — 

The  'Jnlted  Siatcc  Hieh  CammtaOanar  for 
Ceimany,  Lereiuafter  rcierred  to  u  tba  Bi&h 
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Commissioner,  shall  be  the  supreme  United 
States  authority  ftr  Germany. 

Under  the  same  Executive  order,  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  wa.s  deii^nated  also  as  "the 
United  States  Military  Governor  with  all 
the  powers  thereby  including  those 
vested  in  the  United  States  Military 
Government  over  all  international  agree- 
ments." Moreover,  the  charter  for  the 
Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany, 
published  in  the  State  Department  Bul- 
letin July  11.  1948.  stipulates  that  the 
individual  responsibilities  of  the  High 
Commis-sicners.  included — 

(at    the  disposition  of  war  criminals; 

(b)  administration  of  justice  in  cases  fall- 
Inf  within  the  jurisdiction  of  allied  courts; 

(C)  control  of  the  care  and  treatment  In 
Gcrnxan  prisons  of  persons  Judged  before 
or  sentenced  by  the  courts  or  trlbixnals  of 
the  occupation  authorities  over  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sentences  Imposed  on  them  and 
over  questions  of  amnesty,  pardon,  or  release, 
in  relation  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  language  makes 
any  sense  at  all,  it  means  that  the  powers 
of  the  High  Commissioner  are  clear  and 
explicit  as  to  his  respon.sibilities  with  re- 
gard to  the  German  war  crimes  cases,  in- 
cluding the  Malmedy  ca.<;e,  and  the  carry, 
ing  out  of  the  sentences  thereof.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  McCloy  has  used 
these  very  same  powers  when  he  granted 
a  paro'e  to  George  Von  Schnitzler— a 
major  war  criminal. 

How  long  must  justice  wait?  Why 
didn't  Mr.  McCloy  carry  out  the  sen- 
tences as  he  was  pledged  to  do  under  the 
authority  granted  to  him?  How  long 
will  Mr.  McCloy  continue  to  flaunt  the 
will  of  the  American  people  and  the 
United  States  Congress? 

The  Malmedy  ma.ssacre  case  is  bad 
enough.  But  take  the  case  of  General 
of  the  SS  Otto  Ohlendorf.  On  April  10, 
1948.  Ohlendorf.  who  confessed  to  the 
murder  of  90.000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  13  of  his  ccdefendants  in  the 
Einsatzgruppen  case,  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

I  now  quote  from  the  final  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  by  Brig.  Gen.  Tel- 
ford Taylor.  August  1949,  page  180: 

The  Einsatzgruppen  were  special  units  of 
the  S3  that  accompanied  the  German  army 
with  the  special  mls&ion  of  ensuring  pclltlcal 
security  in  the  occupied  areas.  As  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  SS.  this  mission  involved 
the  immediate  and  outright  slaughter  of  all 
Jews  in  the  occupied  areas.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  ar^rozlmately  one  mlUlon  Jews 
and  others  were  liquidated  in  Russia  by  the 
Einsatzgruppen.  Tlie  24  defendants  and 
their  trial  was.  not  unnaturally,  widely  pub- 
llclred  as  "the  biggest  murder  trial  in  his- 
tory." 

On  November  3,  1947.  'sentences  were 
passed  down  in  the  .so-called  Oswald  Pohl 
case.  Pohl  and  three  oth^^r  defendants 
were  sentenced  to  hanging  for  crimes 
committed  against  inmates  of  concen- 
tration camps.  So  far,  not  one  single 
sentence  was  carried  out. 

This  miscarriage  of  justice  was  duly 
recognized  in  the  Congress  of  the  Urited 
States.  A  Senate  subcommittee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Clyde 
HoiY,  investigated  all  matters  connected 
with  these  trials.  On  January  27,  1950, 
Senator  Clyde  Hcey  to.d  the  Ne*  York 
that  he  saw  no  ju.'--tilication  lor  fur- 
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ther  delay  in  the  implementation  of  the 
sentences  in  the  Pohl  and  Ohlendorf 
ca.^ps. 

Here  is  his  own  language: 

The  staff  of  my  committee  ha?  given  me  Its 
report  on  the  Nuremberg  trial^  ol  these  16 
men  There  were  no  irregularities,  hs  the 
rtfKirt  demonstrates.  The  defendants  had 
all  their  leeal  rich'.s. 

Consequently,  Senator  Hoey  infcrmed 
the  Post  tliat  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  ju.-tificauon  to  interfere  in  this  ca.se 
and  to  a.«;k  any  delay  in  these  executions." 

Following  this  statement,  several 
American  organizations  t^gain  petitioned 
High  Commissioner  McCioy  to  carry  out 
the  long  delayed  sentences.  Montlxs 
went  b.'  without  an  answer.  Recently. 
Mr.  McCloy  announced  that  the  delay  in 
the  Pohl  and  Ohlendorf  ca.ses  is  due  to 
the  petition  for  habea.s  corpus  by  certain 
cf  these  defendants  in  United  States 
courts.  Mr.  McCloy  also  mentioned 
that— 

Representatives  of  ooxnmittees  actinz  un- 
der the  iiuthority  of  Congress  or  the  I>part- 
ment  of  the  Army  •  •  •  have  indicated 
that  in  certain  instances  the  exercise  of 
clemency  might  be  warranted. 

I  might  add  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  ruled  against  Fed- 
eral Court  juriidiction  in  there  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  Congress 
be  infonned  who  these  mystenous  inter- 
ceders  are.  Were  these  committees  le- 
gally constituted?  If  so.  may  I  ask  bv 
whom  and  under  what  authority?  Or 
could  it  be  that  the  un-American  organi- 
zations which  did  so  much  harm  in  the 
Malmedy  ma.ssacre  case,  as  conclusively 
proved  by  the  Baldwin  subcommitLee. 
are  behind  the  m.)ves  to  frustrate  Ameri- 
can justice?  Certainly  it  could  not  be 
the  Baldwin  committee  that  asked  for 
clemency  since  it  did  not  include  in  its 
final  report  any  suggestion  that  clemency 
might  be  warranted.  Furthermore.  Sen- 
ator HoEY  admitted  that  he  saw  no  justi- 
fication in  the  delay  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sentences  iinp<j?ed  on  the  war 
criminals.  Or  could  it  be  that  we  have 
come  to  such  a  pa.ss  where  personal  opin- 
ions of  some  anonymous  representatives 
can  nullify  the  v'?rdicts  of  the  legally 
constituted  courts? 

Take  a  look  at  the  case  of  Von 
Wei.szaecker.  The  Tribunal  found  him 
guilty  of  participating  in  the  unlawful 
inva.sion  and  occupatior  of  Bohem.ia  and 
Moravia  and  of  complicity  in  the  depor- 
tation of  Jews  from  several  European 
countries  to  enslavement  and  extermi- 
nation in  concentration  camps  such  &s 
Auschwitz.  On  April  14.  1949.  Weis- 
zaecker  and  14  other  cnminaLs  were  .sen- 
tenced to  prison  term.-^  from  4  to  25  ears. 
Cn  April  3.  1950.  Mr.  McCloy  stated  that 
the  ca?e  is  being  reviewed.  Is  McCloy 
now  going  to  let  that  criminal  go  scot 
free? 

Take  the  case  of  Emil  Puhl.  who  was  a 
director  of  Hitler  s  Reichsbank.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Reichsbank,  Puhl 
turned  into  cash  the  gold  teeth  and 
je-.velry  from  slaughtered  concentration 
camp  inmates  and  gas-chamber  victims. 
For  this,  he  was  convicted  of  atrocities 
ai^ainst  civihan  populations.  Emil  Puhl 
was  paroled  by  Mr.  Mccioy  some  6 
months  ago. 


On  June  23,  1950.  General  Handy 
granted  clemency  to  six  German  war 
criminals  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  against  the  Allies  in  China  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  6  belong  to  a  group 
of  21  Germans  convicted  by  the  United 
States  Military  Commissioner  in  China 
in  January  1947  for  having  engaged  in 
Intelligence  activities  in  that  country 
against  the  United  States,  after  Ger- 
many's surrender.  Yet  General  Handy 
saw  fit  to  grant  clemency  to  six  of  the.se 
war  criminals. 

In  a  dispatch  the  AP  reported  from 
Frankfurt  that — 

Sentences  cf  three  Germans  convicted  as 
war  criminals  for  atrocities  committed  at 
Dachau  concentration  camp  were  reduced 
by  the  United  St.^tes  Army  today  iJune  26). 

One  of  these  criminals  had  his  sen- 
tence reduced  from  life  imprisonment  to 
15  j'ears.  another  from  60  years  to  10, 
and  the  third  from  50  years  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
that  this  miscarriage  of  justice  stop,  for 
it  is  not  a  qufc-^tion  of  being  hard  or  soft 
With  the  German  cnminal.^.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  jUFtice,  morality,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  America's  prestiee  at  home  and 
abroad.  Failure  to  carry  out  justice 
affainst  the  convicted  war  cruninals 
damages  the  moral  as  well  as  the  inter- 
national prestige  of  the  United  States. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  in  view  of  the 
findinu.s  of  the  coneression?!  committees, 
the  American  people  and  the  millions  of 
GI's  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  hit,h  com- 
missioner shall  carry  out  forthwith  the 
just  verdicts  rendered  by  the  American 
and  international  tribunals.  Further 
delay  would  not  only  be  plajins  into  the 
hnnds  of  the  unreeenerate  Naz:  force';  in 
Germany,  but  would  al.«;o  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  sacred  memory  cf  our 
fallen  heroes  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son on  earth  to  deny  leniency  to  a  person 
who  de.=erves  it.  Bu:  prantinc  leniency 
to  the  above-mentioned  war  criminals 
will  only  please  nationalistic  and  unre- 
generate  elements  in  Germany.  It  will 
also  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  our 
most  reliable  friends  In  Europe  and  will 
play  into  the  hands  of  extre-nist  propa- 
ganda which  alleges  that  American  pol- 
icy in  Europe  is  designed  to  favor  the 
enemies  of  civilization  at  the  expense  of 
tho.<«  who  fought  for  it.  Should  we  fail 
in  our  duty,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  the  Germans  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cnme  does  pay. 

I  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  ex- 
press its  firm  determination  to  see  to  it 
that  Ccmmis'iioner  McCloy  shall  not 
nullify  the  ."sentences  impeded  upon  the 
German  war  criminals  but  execute  them 
in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
courts. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  insert  a 
short  but  provocative  statement  pub- 
li.'^hed  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  III,  515  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City,  in  the  si.immer  issue  of 
its  magazine.  Prevent  Wcrld  War  in. 
entitled  "Dees  Crime  Pay?": 
Does  Crime  Pat? 

In  his  opening  addrff^^  before  the  Inter- 
national   Military    Triounal     at    Nuremberg 
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c,  :  ^    Gennan    crimes    against    peace. 

Mr.  Ju«Uce  Re  b*rt  H.  J«ck»on  noted:  "The 
rtfuge  oC  the  derendants  car  be  only  their 
liop*  that  international  law  will  la?  so  far 
behind  tbe  moral  sense  of  mankind  that 
eoBtftact  whkih  U  crime  In  the  moral  sense 
must  be  r«gu-de<:  as  InDOcent  in  law  " 

DBSptt*  Justice  Jackson's  mlsfrlvlngs.  In- 
Urnatlonal  law  managed  to  keep  up  with 
the  moral  stnse  of  mankind  and  a  set  of 
Jurtdlcal  principles  Infused  with  a  profound 
moral  purpose  was  established.  But  this 
grand  edifice  of  Justice  ts  crumbling  under 
the  disintegrating  and  pernlrlous  Influence 
of  policy.  Policy  remains  as  It  was — un- 
U.uched  by  the  elementary  standards  which 
must  be  the  binding  force  of  the  fabric  we 
call  c:  n. 

intt  ..al     law     condemned     German 

crimes  against  humanity. 

International  law  condemned  the  btira- 
Ings.  the  lootings,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  comment  by  a  people  whose  ralson 
d'ttre  VI  the  cult  of  conqtiest. 

International  law  upheld  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  man  against  violence,  mass  en- 
alavement.  and  degradation. 

International  law  announced  to  the  world 
that  criminals  who  violate  the  norms  of  clvl- 
I*Eation  will  and  must  be  held  accountable 
to  civilization 

But  policy  continues  as  In  the  past  to  con- 
done the  crimes  which  have  been  condemned 
by  Inte.-natlonal  law. 

Policy  coddles,  frees,  and  protects  the  worst 
German  criminals. 

Policy  dumps  billions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  Into  Germany  while  it  refuses  to  ade- 
quately compensate  the  peoples  overrun 
by  the  German  Invader. 

Policy  returns  Germany's  war  arsenal,  the 
Ruhr,  to  Its  former  masters,  who  made  and 
supported  Hitler. 

Policy  permiu  th%  Germans  to  Impose 
their  schemes  on  the  free  world  and  re- 
habilitates the  former  enemy  at  the  cx5)en»e 
of  the  recurlty  and  economic  well-being  of 
Its  victims. 

Policy  places  tht  Germans  on  a  special 
pedestAl  paring  the  way  for  the  revival  of 
German  economic  mastery  over  Europe  and 
with  It  the  disruption  of  International  trade 
and  commerte. 

What  must  the  Oermana  think  of  inter- 
national law  which  condemns  crime  con- 
doned by  policy? 

What  good  can  be  expected  from  policy 
which  ts  tntrlnslcally  evil? 

It  Is  only  natural  that  most  Germans 
should  regard  the  developments  of  the  ptu^t 
5  years  as  proof  that  the  great  crusude  for 
Justice  atvi  freedom  was  an  Allied  frHUd. 

Can  the  Germans  doubt  tbat  policy  ulti- 
mately rewards  crime? 


Propoied  Arminj  of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  deaislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  th?  Appendix  cf  the  Ricord  an  cdt- 
torlal  dealing  Hith  the  arming  of  Ger- 
many, written  by  R.  S.  Tofflcmlre.  editor 
of  the  Twin  Palls  Time.s-News  of  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  and  publi.shed  in  that  news- 
paper. 


There  being  no  objection  the  editorial  ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  f- 

as  follows : 

Can't  Arrosn  To  Bt  Astrrp 

Germany  is  the  Korea  of  Europe,  divided 
In  control  between  east  and  west.  And  Eu- 
ropeans, watching  Korea,  wonder  about 
Germany's  fate  should  Russia  decide  to  suike 
there. 

Time  was  when  Europe  took  great  assur- 
ance from  the  150.000  American  8<3idlers  in 
west  Oermaiiv.  No  one  believed  such  a 
force  could  stand  off  an  attacking  Russian 
army,  but  It  was  felt  America  would  swing  In 
quickly  with  tremendous  power  If  her  troops 
wore  fired  upon 

United  States  withdrawals  in  the  Fur  East 
altered  the  outlook  sharply.  In  revealing 
America's  unpreparedness  for  even  a  llt'.le 
war.  they  have  shaken  the  faith  of  all  Euro- 
peans who  are  depending  on  ua  In  event 
Moscow  marches. 

Germany  of  course  is  the  richest  prize  Rus- 
sia could  pc«slbly  grab  outside  of  the  United 
St.'ites.  With  the  industrial  Ruhr  in  the  So- 
viet ftst.  she  would  soon  be  master  of  ail 
E  irope. 

The  United  States  and  the  west  can't  allow 
this  to  happen,  ^ut  its  doubtful  we're  do- 
ing enough  to  prevent  It. 

Present  United  States  mobilization  plans 
certainly  go  beyond  anticipated  needs  of  the 
Korean  war.  It  Is  clear  American  purpose 
to  create  a  slz.ible  armed  force  able  to  move 
into  new  trouble  spots  when  and  If  the  Soviet 
Union  strikes  again. 

But  most  official  thinking,  assumes  Moscow 
won't  do  anything  for  a  while  at  least  that 
would  involve  her  own  soldiers.  The  belief 
Is  Soviet  satellites,  like  the  North  Koreans, 
would  be  asked  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

Yet  this  kind  of  reasoning  could  bo  as 
foolish  as  our  notion  that  the  South  Koreans, 
equipped  only  for  Internal  police  action, 
could  beat  off  a  well-armed  North  Koreaii 
force.  The  seasoned  statesmen  of  Europe 
are  looking  beyond  the  satellites  to  Russia 
herself:  we  ought  to  be  doliig  the  same. 

President  Tiuman's  proposal  to  seek  vastly 
bltrger  fund.s  for  armtn?  western  Europe  is  a 
vital  step  toward  real  defense  against  the 
might  of  Russia  proper.  But  It's  only  a 
starter. 

Another  move  that  must  be  considered 
promptly  Is  whether  to  Include  west  Gem-.-in 
forces  In  an  over-all  European  defense  plan. 
Rlffht  now  we're  stalling  on  this.  Soviet- 
controlled  east  Germany  has  a  lOO.COO-man 
police  force  that  Is  an  army  In  all  but  name; 
meantime,  our  occupation  ofllclals  talk  of 
possibly  permitting  a  special  force  up  to 
12.000. 

We  can't  ride  along  on  the  glib  assumption 
Russia  has  no  early  designs  on  Germany,  and 
then  quickly  whip  a  German  force  into  shape 
if  she  does  act.  Soviet  action  there  certainly 
would  mean  Russian  troops  as  well  as  enst 
German  police. 

A  Russian  move  In  Oyrmany  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  America's  strategic  air  force 
into  action,  with  the  atom  bomb  its  biggest 
threat  But  we  couldn't  drop  the  tx)mb  on 
the  cities  of  western  Europe,  including  west 
Germany.  For  there  live  the  peoples  whoa* 
help  we  need,  whom  we  are  trying  to  keep  on 
the  side  of  freedom. 

Only  great  military  manpower  thrown 
against  the  Russians  could  save  these  lands 
from  being  swiftly  overrun.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  delaying  the  critical  decisions  as  to 
where  we  shall  get  that  manpower. 

If  we  really  want  German  forces  Included, 
the  tJme  to  settle  the  point  Is  now.  If  we 
dni  t  then  we  .should  get  on  to  other  ar- 
rangements. A  sound  defense  plan  for  Eu- 
rope, one  good  enough  to  give  the  Russians 
pause.  Is  the  greatest  military  challenge  now 
facing  the  free  countries  of  the  west. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

o*"  nxiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSFNTATT\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  22.  1930 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pure 
political  reasons  the  Rt-ptibliCans  are 
usi.iK  statemonts  which  are  obvcu.sly  not 
borne  out  by  facLs.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  willfully  mi^*tate  facts  and  the 
truth  when  they  charged  President 
Roosevelt  with  being  responsible  for  a 
Second  World  War  and  now  President 
Truman  a.s  being  re.spon^ible  for  condi- 
tions that  confront  us  pre^^ently  in  Korea 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  for  one  have  maintained  that  it  was 
noi  he  wisest  policy  for  President  Tru- 
man to  follow  whrn.  under  the  pretense 
of  nonparti:^n  cooperation,  he  re- 
quested the  advice  and  coun.scl  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  John  F.  Dulles. 
and  other  Itaders  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  read  an  excellent  editorial  in  thi* 
C.iicago  Sun-Times  under  date  of  Au- 
g'Lst  18.  1950.  which  explains  this  situa- 
tion in  greater  detail.  Of  course,  the 
explanation  is  perhaps  not  as  direct  as 
I  would  prefer  it  to  be.  however,  for  the 
information  of  the  American  people  I 
sl'all  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
th3  editorial  in  the  Con^rcssion';!  Record. 
It  shows  the  extents  to  which  the  Repub- 
licans will  go  and  hew  short  their  mem- 
ories are  wh.n  they  feel  that  they  can 
gain  I  littl'"^  advantage. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  attacks  that  were  made 
by  Senator  Henr>-  Cabot  Lodce  against 
the  League  of  Nations,  notwithstanding 
that  up  to  that  time  his  party  agreed 
with  ^*reside:it  Wilson  for  such  a  body 
Th"  only  objection  that  the  jerator  had 
was  that  Great  Britain  would  have  four 
votes  in  that  body.  Not  having  any 
ptnuine  i.ssue  with  which  to  go  before 
the  American  people,  the  Republicans 
used  the  liCague  of  Nations  as  their  issue. 
That  was  one  of  the  greatest  mista.iccs 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  nearly 
every  student  of  international  law  and 
history  will  agree  that  had  we  entered 
the  League  of  Nations  the  Second  World 
War  would  and  could  Liave  been  averted 
an  '  the  loss  of  millions  of  l:v6«;  and  the 
df^struction  or  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  would  have  been  saved :  per- 
haps, too.  the  danger  which  confronts  us 
today  would  not  be  witn  us. 

Yes.  Mr.  Sp^'aker.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Republicans,  giving  lip  service  to  the 
United  Nations,  are  giving  comfort  to  the 
profiteers  and  the  professional  brass  hats 
who  are  the  beneflciuries  of  war  reszard- 
less  of  the  cost  in  terms  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Today,  these  same  groups  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  United  Nations  in- 
stead of  strengthening  it.  The  article 
afore- mentioned  follows: 

GOP    AND    UNrTED    Nattons 

Five  top-flight  Republicans  In  the  United 
Stales  Senate  say  tliey  won't  sleep  peacefully 
"until   the  free  nations  of  the   world,  eacu 
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contributing  Its  fair  share,  realistically  )oln 
tc-geth^r  through  the  United  NaUons  to 
establish    p*»ace    in    a    free    wcrld  " 

The  five  Republicans  are  members  of  the 
key  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Xbiej  have  the  eeneral  agreement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan 

Clearly,  the  siiuatirn  these  key  Repub- 
licans require  for  peaceful  slumber  is  pre- 
cifely  what  the  Truman  administration  la 
seeking  The  American  people  support  such 
a  program,  so  these  Republicans  "whole- 
heartedly pledge  unpartlsau  cooperation"  to 
accomplish  It. 

Other  Republicans  lie  awake  nlchts  fearing 
any  program  that  15  accnmpUs.hed  through 
the  United  Nations  will  endanger  otir  sover- 
eignty, but  the  five  Republican  Senators  are 
for  It. 

But  on  what  besls'  "On  'he  bafls."  they 
say.    "of  honest  -ecognltlon  of  past  error*." 

That  Is  their  iray  of  saying  tliat  Democrats 
are  responsible  far  all  past  mtrtakes.  fc7  tb«y 
say  the  Democrats  "failed  to  understand 
Soviet  RuMla"  and  from  this  failure  cur  pres- 
ent crlt'.cal   problems  flrw. 

The  iofis  of  eastern  Europe  and  China,  the 
partition  of  Germaiiy.  the  Berlin  corridor, 
the  er^'T-^Tient  of  Pole?.  Bait?  Albanians, 
Ocech  --    Rumanians    HuntanHns    Bul- 

garians, uuter  Moneolla.  and  North  Korea  — 
all  were  produced— the  RepublicaiLs  say— by 
OMDOcratlc  blindness.  All  are  "the  disas- 
trom  consequences  of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.' 
where,  the  Republicans  say.  two  stupid,  blind 
Demccratic   Prp.sider.ts   represented   America. 

Accept  this  h'lnest  recognition  of  the  pxist, 
say  the  five  GOP  Senators,  and  we  will  co- 
operate to  save  the  future.  Natin-ally.  in 
this  time  of  crlais.  there  Is  no  room  for  poli- 
tics. So  the  Democrats,  if  thev  are  patm  tt. 
Wouldn't  dispute  the  Fepubll^-ans'  "honest " 
hist  ry.  the  Republicans  Insist 

The  Democrats  no  doubt  wUl  recafl  that 
at  Yalta  the  Red  Army  was  deep  In  the  >jb 
(rf  liberating  eastern  Europe,  where  it  was 
In  full  occupation  by  the  time  of  Potsdam. 
Are  the  GOP  Senators  suffgesllng  that  the 
country  would  have  supported  a  war  against 
the  Russians  in  1945? 

If  so,  would  they  have  taken  the  Nazis  as 
our  allies? 

The  Demorrata  alao  will  refuse  to  take  the 
full  blame  of  oxir  rapid  demobUlaatJon  In 
'  1945.  Were  the  Republicans  in  1945  urging 
American  wives  and  mothers  to  Insist  that 
theU-  men  remain  In  service?  Were  they  tell- 
ing oi  r  men  they  must  suy  In  uniform  to 
liberate  eat  era  Europe  and  save  Outer 
MoDgoUa? 

And  at  Yalta,  would  the  Republicans  have 
spumed  Russian  aid  against  Japan  and 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  Stalin's  hard  bar- 
gain? What  of  the  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
ican lives  Generals  Miu^hall  and  MacArthur 
said  would  be  saved  by  prompt  sjoviei  action 
against  Japan? 

The  atom  bomb,  rememljer.  was  still  a 
theorv  at  the  tune  of  the  Yaita  Conference 
early  In  February  1945.  Military  men  were 
not  sure  It  wotiid  work  untU  the  first  one 
vas  exploded  in  New  Mexico  on  July  16.  1045. 

Democrnts  also  are  charged  witli  responsi- 
bUlty  for  the  veto  in  the  UN.  There  were 
outstanding  Republicans  who  Insisted  on  a 
strong  veto  to  preserve  our  sovereignty.  Were 
they  only  kidding? 

The  De-nocrats  also  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing "betrayed  China  •  •  *  suddenly  in 
1945.  "  Any  ccMinection  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion witnin  Nationalist  China  is  couicidenuil. 
The  Democrau  did  it  all  alone — through 
their  faUure  and  refusal  •  •  *  to  recog- 
'  niae  the  true  aims  and  methods  of     *     *     * 


OCP  Senators,  wUl  save  the  country  and  the 
world  m  November. 

So  we  see  that  in  mld-Augvt&t  Uie  1950 
campaign  for  control  of  Congress  is  under 
way.  Senator  Wiut  is  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator HirKKKLOcpHi  is  from  Iowa,  Senator 
VA.NDEJfBEac  IS  from  Michigan.  These  GOP 
statesmen  are  from  the  Midwest.  In  spue  of 
ai;  -.he  Talk  that  the  Midwest  ;.s  c<  d  on  the 
United  Nations,  these  three  midwestemers 
are  revealing  an  old  Republican  habit. 

They  are  saying  they  can  take  Franklin 
Rfosevelt's  UN  and  cic  k>et:er  with  it  than 
Mr.  Truman  and  the  Democrats. 

What  do  you  thuik?  You'll  have  a  chance 
to  tell  what  ycu  think  on  eiecuon  oay, 
November  7. 


Economy  in  Gcvernmeat 


Prom  all  of  this  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  Republicans,  on  the  other  nand.  always 
kuew  the  answer  to  the  Soviet  riddle  wiLhui 
an  enigma.  Only  their  modesty  itepi  them 
from  tellinc  their  countrymen  the  solution. 
An  "honest  r«eogruliou  '  ol  Uemocmtic  er- 
rors  and    Republican    wisdom,    suggest    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLf.KiDA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RtPRESENTATlV-5 

Tuesday.  AuQust  22   1950 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical 
of  tiie  lei..ers  I  have  been  receiving  since 
the  vote  on  the  bill  to  restore  the  px^stal 
service  is  one  I  received  this  morning 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Logan,  of  Orlando.  P»a. 
He  says: 

Utim  CcNGBEssMAN :  I  have  Just  ccmpiet- 
ed  readini?  an  editorial  In  today  s  Orlando 
Sentinel  quoting  extracts  frcm  your  sti»te- 
ment  in  reference  to  your  opposition  to  the 
bill  for  restoring  twice-a-day  mail  deliveries, 
etc.  It  pleased  me  very  mucb.  It  was  a 
commendable  and  couraeeous  stand  to  take 

You  ask:  "H?.ve  the  people  at  home 
changed  in  theje  few  weeks?  Have  they  de- 
cided now  t-h-it  they  do  not  want  economy?" 
In  my  opinion  the  people  at  home  have  not 
changed  In  my  opinion  the  pa.ssi:ig  of  this 
economv  meicsure  to  reduce  ex::enses  in  our 
Post  Grace  Department  waF  one  of  the  most 
heartenlnc  things  Coni^ress  has  done  In  re- 
cent months  They  felt  that,  at  IcnH  last, 
the  people's  Representatives  In  Washington 
were  starttng  to  eive  th*-  people  at  home  a 
break.  Tt  was  a  bit  of  sv:nshine  in  an  other- 
wise rather  murky  sky.  Tiiey  became  hope- 
ful of  the  futtire  of  our  co'^ntrv  In  a  small 
measure  they  were  reeainu.2  lar.h  in  the  men 
and  women  in  Washington  rerresenti.iz 
them  The  folks  in  'vVashington  must  net  \ez 
the  people  at  home  entire.y  lose  their  hcpe 
for  the  future  of  their  ccimtry  or  their 
faith  in  the  men  elected  to  represent 
them.  When  the  House  voted  to  restore  city 
mall  service  to  twice  a  day  and  wipe  out 
other  post  cCBce  economies — thev  rec«>g- 
nized  this  action  for  exactly  what  it  was, 
"political  hokum  "  Once  again  the  people 
at  home  had  been  sold  out.  Causes  for 
economies  have  not  diminished.  With  the 
unparalleled  crisis  facing  our  country 
en  uses  for  governmental  econorriies  have  in- 
creased tremendously.  The  people  at  home 
are  confused,  fearful,  and  growing  hitter  It 
is  difflculT  for  thern  to  understand  h^w  any 
man  in  public  office  can  place  loyalty  to  party 
ahead  cf  loyalty  to  country.  It  is  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  just  how  such  men 
can  place  political  expediency  first  and  let 
the  duty  they  ewe  their  Government  (the 
people  at  home)  loUow  as  best  it  can.  I 
have  heard  not  a  single  complaint  frcm  any 
Individual  Ijecause  we  now  have  but  one  mrii 
delivery  a  day.  For  that  matter  we  very  sel- 
dom got  but  one  delivery  when  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  two. 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  tremendously  im- 
portant thing  in  taking  the  people  back 
home    Into    your    confidence    in    explaining 


your  stand  on  the  various  Issues  coming  be- 
fore   the    House    for    your    consideration.     I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Yours  smc«rely, 

W    H    LocAif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
home  really  mean  what  they  say  when 
thej  ask  for  economy? 


Story  of  the  StockiioIjB  PetitioD — A  Com- 
manist  Derke  To  TvB  OpkioB  Against 
tke  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

cr  CAi  rroEN-A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESEXTATI\^TS 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr  DOYLE  Mr  Speaker,  following 
my  brief  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  fcr  reading  and  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  Congress  the 
text  of  a  report  as  it  appeared  ir.  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday.  August  13, 
1950. 

Ma.v  I  say  that,  since  it  is  eenerally 
p.areed  and  understood  that  eiins  and 
pcv.-der  by  themselves  will  not  win  en- 
d'jnn?  world  peace,  and  since  it  is  well 
knov.-n  that  a  powerful  pwrtion  of  the 
prcirram  of  Soviet  Russia,  in  its  vigorous 
attempt  to  capture  the  minds  and  hearts 
cf  the  people  of  the  world,  is  by  the 
prcpaeanda  routa,  it  would  appear  as 
Ciear  a^  crystal  that  the  United  States 
should  immediately,  vigilantly,  and 
vl2:orously  counter  such  false  propa- 
ganda with  ihe  truth  about  the  happi- 
ness, the  health,  the  security,  the  cppor- 
tunities.  the  privileges,  the  freedoms,  the 
advancements — and  all  other  blessings 
which  are  available  to  the  p)eopl«  of  our 
great  Nation  as  contrasted  to  those  who 
live  under  the  heei  of  totalitarianism, 
whether  m  Soviet  Russia  or  her  satellites 
or  the  thinking  and  8,;rtion  of  any  aggres- 
sor nation,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called. 

These  days  the  papers  and  magazines, 
as  well  as  some  Members  of  Congress, 
speak  out  loudly  for  more  support  of  the 
Voice  of  An.erica.  While  I  have  voted 
for  that  from  the  beginning,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  previous  lack  of  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  some  Members  who 
previously  opposed  the  expenditures  of 
moneys  to  broadcast  or  disseminate  from 
the  Voice  cf  America  or  to  disseminate 
adequately  the  ideas  of  the  American 
way  of  life  Ignorance  never  begets 
substantial  proeress  And  progress  can- 
not be  had  unless  there  is  accurate  and 
unbiased  information  freely  available. 
This  applies  to  masses  of  people  as  well 
as  to  individuals. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Korean  war 
it  is  amply  demonstrated  that  we  of 
America  must  not  only  say  we  are  proud 
of  our  own  ^Teat  Nation  and  the  differ- 
ence of  living  in  America  as  contrasted 
with  living  in  an  aggressor  state,  we 
must  live  our  democracy  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  spend  m.^ney  to  give  ether 
peoplci  an  opportuaily  to  Imow  what  we 
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And  time  Is  run- 
the    essence    for 


have  here  In  America 
x^tag  on — time  is  of 
America  to  wake  up. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently  wrote  that — 
The  orbtt  of  CommunUt  control  haa  ex- 
tended from  one-»eTenih  of  the  world*  pop- 
ulation in  1917  to  one-third  of  the  worlds 
population  «t  the  present  time.  The  In- 
tensiflcfttton  of  communism  and  under- 
jround  activity  lu  the  United  States  has 
tncreAsed  prt>portlonately.  We  must  net  for- 
get that  the  Unlte<l  Stale*  and  our  nelghbora 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  stand  as  the  last 
bulwark  agaixist  Communist  domination. 

And  he  also  said: 

To  continue,  the  Communist  Party  Is  not 
•  bona  fide  political  party  It  is  a  highly 
orpmlred.  mlliunt.  and  disciplined  conspira- 
torial group  following  the  whims  and  dic- 
tates of  International  communism  That 
waa  proTed  In  the  New  York  cuae  which  re- 
cently concluded  with  the  conviction  of  11 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  e<:onomic 
world  Is  ensaRed  in  an  immedi.^te  and 
intense  struggle  for  exi.sU"nce  between 
two  diametrically  opposed  political  sys- 
tems. Ours  Ls  the  American  way  of  life 
or  the  freedom  system,  as  I  liki*  to  call 
it.  The  ether  is  the  Communist  way. 
It  Is  the  Communist  do<:trine  which 
preaches  and  pi-actices  dici-atorship  and 
aggressive  control  of  all  peoples  and  all 
properly. 

We  who  are  born  and  raised  and  have 
prospered  and  have  had  magnificent 
opportunities  under  the  Amencan  way. 
« 1  my  judgment,  h:  ve  not  yet  measured 
up  to  the  opportunity  which  is  ours  to 
vigorously  and  patriotically  uphold  and 
susuin  this  way.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propaganda 
and  the  powdc-  spread  all  over  the  world 
by  Communist  Russia  and  her  satellites 
should  shock  as  into  a  common  purpose 
and  accord  of  effectively  countering 
aggressive  communism  with  an  aggres- 
sive Americanism. 

I  heard  John  Foster  Dulles  here  in 
Washinston  a  few  mo-tths  ago  say  that 
if  the  free  world  fails  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  Its  stricken  memt>ers — re- 
ferring to  Korea — then,  one  by  one. 
others  would  be  struck  down  Concur- 
ring with  this  great  American,  who  has 
again  been  recently  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  heavy  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Ui.ited  Nations  Con- 
ference. I  point  out  that,  in  this  intimate 
world  in  which  we  live,  the  freedom  and 
liberties  anc'  happine.ss  and  h<'alth  of 
the  peoples  of  one  nation  involve  the 
sam''  freedom,  liberties,  happiness,  and 
health  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

And  in  askinx  for  ways  and  means  by 
which  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, under  the  able  direction  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  felt  the  people  of  America  could 
best  coordinate  and  cooc>erate  to  combat 
subversive  espiona.iie.  sat>ota«e.  and  ag- 
gressive communism.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  statement  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover: 

The  Internal  sirurlty  of  the  United  States 
can  be  assured  with  the  cooperation,  aid,  and 
a&sl-Uanc«  of  every  law-abiding  person  In 
<  ur  Nation  Tlt»>  Pr»»»dent  of  the  Unlterl 
btates  in  reatatine  the  reaponstoiliiies  of  the 


Fedf  a1  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  called 
up^m  all  law-enforcemrpt  oflJcers.  patriotic 
organizations,  and  individuals  to  rejxirt  In- 
formation pertMlnlni?  to  espionage.  satK)tage. 
and  subversive  activities  to  the  FBI  Plans 
have  already  been  made  and  are  In  operation 
whereby  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Nptlon  are  working  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  FBI. 

The  following  suggestions  are  being  made 
to  Mslst  patriotic  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals In  complying  with  the  President  s  re- 
quest: 

1.  The  FBI  Is  as  near  to  you  as  your  tele- 
phone. The  first  page  of  every  telephone 
book  In  the  country  llsU  the  nearest  office  of 
the  FBI.  You  can  communicate  with  the 
FBI  by  telephone,  letter,  or  call  at  our  nearest 
office. 

2.  Feel  free  to  furnish  all  facts  In  your 
possession.  Many  times  a  small  bit  of  Infor- 
mation might  furnish  the  data  we  are  seek- 
ing. If  you  have  any  Information  on  sabo- 
tage, espionage,  or  subversive  activities,  con- 
tact thp  FBI 

3.  The  FBI  Is  Interested  In  receiving  facts; 
we  are  not  Interested  In  what  a  person  thlnKs 
but  In  what  he  does  which  undermines  our 
Internal  security  Avoid  reporting  malicious 
gossip  or  Idle  rumors. 

4  Do  not  circulate  rumors  al>out  subver- 
sive activities,  or  drsw  conclusions  from  In- 
formation you  furnish  the  FBI.  The  data 
you  possess  might  be  Incomplete  or  only  pur- 
llally  accurate.  By  drawing  conclusions 
baaed  on  maufflclent  evidence,  grave  injus- 
tices might  result  to  Innocent  persons. 

5.  Onie  you  have  reported  ycur  Informa- 
tion to  the  FBI  do  not  endeavor  to  make  pri- 
vate Investigations.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
trained  Investljtators  who  have  access  to  diita 
acquired  over  the  years  on  Individuals  en- 
gaged In  subversive  activities.  Hysteria, 
witchhunts,  and  vigilantes  weaken  Internal 
security.  Investigations  Involving  Internal 
security  require  care  and  painstaking  effort. 
We  all  can  contribute  to  our  Internal  security 
by  protecting  the  Innocent  as  well  as  by 
Identifying  the  enemies  within  our  midst. 
In  cases  involving  espionage.  It  Is  more  im- 
portant to  Identify  spies,  their  contacts, 
sDurces  of  information,  and  methods  of  com- 
munications than  to  make  Immediate  arrests. 

6.  Be  alert.  The  greatest  defenders  against 
sabotage  are  the  loyal  Amt^can  workmen 
who  are  jroduclng  the  materials  and  weapons 
for  our  defense.  They  can  be  the  "watch 
dogs'  of  defense  In  every  walk  of  life. 

7.  The  forces  which  are  most  anxious  to 
weaken  oiu"  Internal  security  are  not  always 
easy  to  identify.  Communists  have  been 
trH.ned  In  deceit  and  secretly  work  toward 
the  d;iv  when  they  hope  to  replace  our 
Amerlciin  way  of  life  with  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. They  utilize  cleverly  camouflaged 
movements,  such  as  some  peace  groups  and 
civil  rights  organizations,  to  achieve  their 
sinister  purptwes.  While  they  as  Individuals 
are  difficult  to  identify,  the  Communist  Party 
line  Is  clear  Its  first  concern  is  the  advance- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  godless  Com- 
munist cause.  It  Is  lm(>ortaiit  to  learn  to 
know  the  enemies  of  ths  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  tell  the  truth 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  about  our- 
.selves.  Pi-ank  admission  is  good  for  the 
soul  of  a  Nation  as  well  as  for  the  spirit 
of  an  individual.  We  must,  therefore, 
recognize  our  faults  and  vigorously  and 
promptly  correct  them.  We  must  rec- 
ognize our  weaknesses  and  replace  them 
with  strength.  We  must  habitually 
practice  what  we  preach. 

But  these  are  human  frailities.  and  a 
Nation  Is  only  made  up  of  human  beings. 
We  must  recognize  human  values  in 
whatever  color  of  skin  they  reside.    We 


must  Increasingly  have  grounds  for  liv- 
ing pride  and  for  willingness  to  speak  out 
strcnuly  for  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  adult  Americans  must  so  si>eak  and 
so  live  and  have  our  being  each  day  that 
our  children  and  youth  shall  live  in  an 
atmosphere  daily  of  pride  and  pos.ses.sion 
in  having  the  privilege  of  being  born  and 
rai.sed  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  .schools,  both  public  and  private, 
must  initiate  and  carry  on  couises  of 
citizenship  in  such  a  manner  that.  In- 
creasingly, the  children  and  youth  of 
Amencari  have  the  Intellectual  knowl- 
edge and  attainments  about  their  coun- 
try which  qualifies  them  to  meet  the 
ridiculous,  absurd,  and  untrue  claims  of 
aggressive  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  l)een  and  are  in 
a  war  of  words  and  ideas  as  well  as 
with  airplanes,  submarines,  and  bazoo- 
kas. Thus  Stockiiolm  petition  is  but 
another  evidence  of  that  fact.  I  vig- 
orously urge  that  no  one  sign  that  peti- 
tion. I  also  strenuously  advise  all  patri- 
otic Americans  to  withhold  their  names 
from  so-called  petitions  for  peace,  and 
so  forth,  until  they  first  check  up  to  see 
the  origin  thereof.  Here  follows  the 
.splendid  history  of  the  Stockholm  peti- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Times: 

For  two  weeks  last  March  a  meeting  of  the 
permanent  committee  of  tht;  World  Peace 
Congress  or  "Peace  Partisans"  was  held  In 
Sloi-kholm.  Chairman  of  the  committee  was 
Fi-ederlc  Jollot-Curle,  the  French  Com- 
munist, who  was  removed  a.»  French  High 
Commissioner  for  Atomic  En;rgy 

Th*  meeting  was  the  culTilnallon  of  a 
series  of  International  conferences.  The  first 
was  a  "World  Congress  of  Intrllectuals  '  held 
at  Wroclaw,  Poland.  In  1948.  In  1949  there 
were  a  'Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference 
for  World  Peace."  -leld  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York,  and  a  "Congress  of  Par- 
tisans of  Peace. "  held  In  Paris.  At  all  these 
gatherings  the  theme  was  "peace."  The 
participants  were  CommunLsts  or  extreme 
left-wingers. 

Stockholm  was  the  grand  finale.  At  the 
meeting  a  peace  petition  was  idopted.  Prep- 
arations were  made  to  obtal  i  signatures  to 
the  petition  throughout  the  >vorld. 

TEXT    or    THI    APPEAL 

This  document  Is  headed:  "Your  Hand  Can 
Stop  Atomic  War     Sign  for  Pt ace." 
ThU  U  the  text: 

"WORLD   PEACX   APPEAL 

"We  demand  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  as  Instruments  of  U  tlmldatlon  and 
mass  murder  of  peoples.  Wr  demand  sirict 
International  control  to  enforre  this  measure 

"We  believe  that  any  gov 'rnment  which 
first  uses  atomic  weapons  agilnst  any  other 
country  whatsoever  will  be  committing  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  war  criminal. 

"We  call  on  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will  through  the  world  to  sign  this  appeal" 

Accompanying  the  text  of  this  i^etltion — 
now  being  distributed  in  the  Jnlted  States — 
Is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  millions  of 
people  of  all  faiths,  creeds,  and  races  are 
signing  and  that  "If  we.  the  people,  say  "no" 
to  war  tliere  will  be  peace."  Ctuotations  from 
a  number  of  prominent  persoiis  in  support  of 
peace  are  appended. 

The  World  Peace  Appeal  of  ■  he  Peace  Parti- 
sans has  become  a  major  Wfbp«.)n  of  Russian 
propaganda  against  the  we^t.  In  Mosf.'W 
the  official  party  Journal.  Prtvda,  laid  down 
the  dictum  that  anyone  In  any  country  who 
refused  to  sign  the  petltloi:  automatically 
exivij^ed  himself  as  "an  a?cumpllce  and 
henchman  of  the  warmonger.!." 
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The  Communlat  Parties  on  all  th«  con- 
tinents have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
obtain  signatures  to  the  petition.  Left-wing 
labor  groupe.  Idealist*,  and  people  whose 
hatred  of  war  exceeds  their  knowledge  of 
Soviet  tactlo  have  been  marshalled  to  roU 
up  the  peace  vote. 

Last  week  the  firat  comprehensive  resulta 
of  this  Immense  effort  were  disclosed.  In 
Paris  M.  Jollot-Curle.  the  committee  chair- 
man, announced  that  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  had  been  slened  by  273  470.566  per- 
'  sons.    This  Is  one-eighth  of  the  human  race. 

TABTTtJlTTOK  BT  COTJWTailS 

Analysis  of  where  the  bulk  of  the  claimed 
vote  comes  from  reveals  some  Interesting 
facts.  One  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
signers  live  In  cotmtrtes  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. The  ratio  between  pcpvilations  and 
Signers  of  the  peace  petition  in  some  of  the 
principal  countries  Is  shown  in  these  figures: 


PoputatKin 

SiFncT^ 

U.  8.  S.  R 

18R.  non,  ono 

24. 3<»i.  (ini 

12.  'O  .  n«/ 

W. '  ■ •  . ' « 4 

4fa    '  <  <  •    :  «  1 

IS.:-"  . !««' 

4W,  7i«i,  («•( 

4l.3nn.  r«v 

so.  .«'.(»«> 

M'. <»»•.>**' 

N..   «>  .  I»J0 

i.v..   wj,  i«x: 

li.^.r.'i.nnn 

1*>.  OOli.  (M) 

CMAorioTskis 

nwmmrr 

Boicana 

Korea  (North) 

Cbtaa „.... 

Bait  OermaaT 

W.  5U1.  Ott) 

7,  snii.  Oiin 

fi.  SOl.Mfi 

£,  6n;.iiii) 

44.  (Klft.  lit) 

17. 04*1.  ai) 

2.0UU.UJ0 

12.000.000 

Italy        

14.  S11.  !i23 

Great  Brttstn 

Tvo.r? 

India 

ir.3)« 

Japan „ 

United  States . 

1.  345. 000 

1.  MO.  UJO 

The  complete  list  of  national  totals  is  an 
Indication  of  how  and  where  most  of  the 
signatures  were  obtained.  These  are  some 
side  lights: 

1.  Of  the  world  total.  235.000.000,  of  86 
percent,  came  from  Communist-dominated 
countries — Russia.  China,  eastern  Germany, 
and  the  varlou  .  Soviet  satellite*.  The  Soviet 
Union  alone  Is  said  to  have  rolled  up  100.000.- 
000  signatures  in  a  2-week  period.  This  was 
after  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  made  it  plain 
that  siRnlnK  was  the  thing  to  do  by  giving 
the  petition  its  own  unanimous  endorsement. 

2.  Some  of  the  Soviet  satellites  did  even 
better  at  signing  up  than  the  U.  S  S.  R.  In 
east  Germany,  for  example,  the  announced 
total  of  signatures  equals  over  9'i  percent 
of  the  a'hole  population,  infants  Included. 

3  Western  Europe  contributed  32.000.000 
signatures.  Italy  and  France,  which  together 
conuin  only  a  third  of  western  Europe's  peo- 
ple but  have  strong  Conimuiiist  parties,  sup- 
plied 80  percent  of  the  west  European  total. 
No  sLKtiaturea  were  rep>orted  from  Spain  or 
Portugal.  "i"ug06iavla  diCn  t  furnish  any, 
either 

4  The  non -Communist  countries  of  Asia 
provided  2.868,000  signatures,  most  of  them 
from  Japan  and  Burma.  Only  1  person  out 
oX  every  2.700  in  India  signed.  The  African 
total  calls  for  examination.  Some  light  Is 
thrown  on  the  question  by  the  size  of  the 
poll  In  the  variouB  areas. 

Perstns  who  make  U  their  business  to 
sample  public  opinion  note  that  the  United 
Slates  total  of  i.350000  signatures  far  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  numt)er  of  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  in  this  coimtry.  They 
believe  that  many  of  the  signers  are  Idealistic 
people  who  are  horrified  by  the  thotight  of 
atomic  war  but  who  haven't  thought  much 
t)eyond  that.  In  addition,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  cf  people  In  any  community 
who  wUl  sign  virtually  anything  they  are 
a^ked  to  sign,  without  close  examination. 

Abroad,  there  are  other  factors  at  work  as 
well  as  these.  In  Europe  and  AsU  mUllons 
cf  confused,  war-weary  people  dread  the 
prospect  of  an  atomic  conJllct  In  which  their 
own  Ijuids  would  be  battlefields  There  Is 
suspicion,  exploited  by  the  Communists,  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 


engaged  in  a  struggle  to  the  death  for  world 
domination.  Many  of  the  slgnen  of  the  pe- 
tition want,  above  all  things,  to  be  netitral  In 
the  war  they  foresee.  Communists  are  do- 
ing all  th-y  can  to  further  this  idea. 

These  general  Interpretations  of  west 
European  reactions  are  borcw  out  by  on-the- 
spot  observaiiona  by  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

WHAT  IS  irssiA's  MonvK? 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  gone  to  ruch 
lengths  to  circulate  its  "peace  appeal"  and 
publicize  the  claime<l  results?  Why  has  so 
much  effort  been  expende<l  to  befuddle  world 
opinion? 

Two  suppositions  are  advanced  to  ans'wer 
the  questions.  One  Is  that  the  Kremlin, 
realizing  the  depth  of  the  fears  and  uncer- 
tainties aroiised  throughout  the  free  world 
by  the  present  international  slttiatlon  and 
awful  threat  of  atomic  conflict,  is  seeking  to 
weaken  the  resolution  of  Its  adversaries  by 
the  same  "upside  down"  arguments  it  has 
advanced  in  the  Security  Council  debate  over 
the  Korean  war.  Millions  of  people  hate  war 
and  want  peace:  If  the  United  States  can  be 
pictured  as  a  warmonger  eager  to  use  the  A- 
bcmb.  potential  allies  will  be  alienated  and 
discord  wUl  be  sown  in  the  United  States 
iLsell. 

The  other  supposition  Is  that  the  Russians 
greatly  fear  the  American  lead  In  the  atomic 
field  Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  the 
United  States  stock  pile  of  A-lxjmbs  la  the 
only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  ftill-scale 
Soviet  invasion  of  Europe.  If  the  Russians 
could  somehow  mixster  sufficient  world  opin- 
ion to  weaken  America's  determination  to 
use  Its  chief  present  defense  against  Soviet 
aggression,  the  Kremlin's  ambitions  might  be 
more  easily  realized.  And  Russia  Itself 
would  escape  the  dire  penalty  of  Its  actions. 


Paaama  Offers  Aid  in  the  Korean  Conlict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
In  the  current  week,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  bill.  H.  R.  8677.  which  was 
designed  to  plate  the  Panama  Canal 
operations  on  a  businesslike  basis.  The 
meastire  has  received  most  careful  study 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Panama  Canal  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  unusual  relationship  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  We  recognize  clearly  that, 
without  a  cordial  and  neighborly  rela- 
tionship between  us,  the  operation  of  the 
canal  might  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

About  a  year  ago.  while  visiting  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  Panamanian  Assembly.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the  cor- 
diality and  friendliness  with  which  I  was 
received,  and  I  came  away  feeling  that 
our  future  relationship  was  destined  to 
continue  on  the  same  friendly  basis. 

This  morning.  I  read  with  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  Parxama  Star  and  Herald  the 
message  of  President  Amulfo  Aria,  of 
Panama,  to  his  people  on  the  subject  of 
the  l^orean  conflict  and  the  attitude  of 


his  govenunmt  toward  It.  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  is  of  such  timely  Inter- 
est and  so  reassuring  to  those  of  us  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  that  I  am  constra  ned  to 
place  the  entire  text  of  the  message  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Comgrsssionai.  Rsc- 
ORs.    It  follows: 

Paitama  To  Fuunx  Hhi  DanocaATic  Dtrrr — 
Abias 

Text  of  President  Amullo  Arias'  message 
to  the  Nation  yesKsnlay  on  his  government  s 
all-out  offer  of  aid  to  the  United  Nations 
cn  the  Korean  conflict  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  you  have  Just  heard  the 
Cabinet  declaration  which  was  read  over  this 
microphone  by  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Presldencla. 

"That  document  embodies  the  dectalcn  at 
which  the  Government  has  arrived,  impelled 
by  its  determlnatlca  to  provide  effective 
moral  and  material  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  Panama  is  one  ol 
the  charter  members — in  its  arduous  struggle 
for  the  defense  of  democracy.  In  mortal  peril 
from  International  tyranny  seeking  to  grab 
the  entire  world. 

"It  is  also  a  cat^orlc  realSrmatlon  that 
Panama,  true  to  Its  pledges  in  bUateral 
t-eatles  with  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Continental  Defense  Pact  signed  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Is  ready,  as  always,  to  con- 
tribute within  her  means  to  the  defense  of 
the  Canal,  that  is,  the  defense  of  her  own 
sovereignty,  to  which  It  cannot  renotmce. 
It  is  also  conclusive  proof  of  American  soU- 
darlty.  of  which  the  Republic  has  given  ampl* 
evldenc  on  many  occasions  since  her  foun- 
dation. 

••Reasons  of  internal  and  external  security 
which  o\ir  country  must  not  and  cannot  Ig- 
nore without  faUing  Its  binding  obligations 
and  Its  deep  democratic  faith,  have  therefore 
1-ipelled  the  Government  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  presiding  to  take  the  measures 
which  It  considers  to  t>e  of  immediate  neces- 
sity in  the  face  of  the  critical  world  situa- 
tion." 

ASKS  roa  COOPEaATTON 

"Because  of  the  threat  that  hovers  over 
otir  country  and  over  democracy,  we  call  upon 
you  earnestly  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  good  patriots  and  Americans.  To 
that  end.  there  is  no  l>etter  contribution  on 
your  part  than  the  will  to  work  and  to  keep 
order  in  order  to  help  saving  our  Christian 
civilization,  the  pride  of  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

"We  are  convinced  that  this  appeal  will  be 
answered.  This  conviction  stems  from  the 
tradition  of  our  people  dating  from  the  time 
when  ctir  soli  already  served  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  Maya  dvlllaatlon  of  the  north 
and  the  Inca  civillaation  of  the  south.  It  has 
been  confirmed  by  our  colonial  and  post- 
colonial  history  and  it  is  realBrmed  by  con- 
temporary history.  Panama  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  fulfill  its  destiny:  It  made  the  ex- 
treme sacrifice  of  giving  of  iier  own  soU  that 
the  whole  wcM-ld  should  benefit. 

"We  Istiunians  have  become  convinced 
that  the  soU  we  tread  has  a  deep  world  sig- 
nificance. For,  despite  the  continued  and 
repeated  onseU  of  powerful  and  crushing 
foreign  Influences,  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  Intrinsic  Panamanian  »«.«sence  in  our 
love  for  our  own  things  and  have  adapted 
our  life  to  those  morallUts  which  can  be  of 
benefit  to  otir  nationality. 

"But  if  we  have  been  doing  this  instinc- 
tively, almost  without  realising  It.  It  U  time 
that  we  acquire  full  conscience  of  our  mis- 
sion as  the  center  of  the  Americas  and  as  the 
Bridge  of  the  World,  where  a  spiritual  forc« 
that  will  spread  slowly  over  the  world  is  de- 
veloping as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  races. 
languages  and  Ideas  around  us. 

"The  great  Bolivar's  words  were  profotmd- 
ly  signlhcant; 
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two  vr*«t 

•rkal  t(»« 


•*  Hi'*  An*  It  •uuM  b*  that  th«  UUimtM  af 

Mm  m,  wiMt  OarUMH  vw  io* 

Lh  m  MM  UMit  MflM  4fty  •• 

I  farttMM  €€  MMtatlinc  tli«r* 

0f  ffprtMnutivM  "<  r*' 

Mtllt*.  MMflrai  Ultf  ktafiBaM  «>  dlaruM  lh« 

fcigfc  tmtmmna  of  pM»  Mii  vm  wttb  th« 
mMmm  0f  Mm  aMMT  iferw  wrt«  or  tiM  «nf  Id 

That  ni*cnlfle*nt  poltton  Wtwwi 

■MM   m>V   OMCMIM,  vtU  U«M.  tlM 

the  univ«rM      IM  MUMl*  Witt 

dlaUn.*^.  »U1  link  Oamr  Um  ( 

of   Sunipa.   Amvrlca   mid   Asia 

only  ih*n  •Ul  b«  th«  ttt*  at  ih#  capttAl  of 

th«  •mrih    m  Conatantln  wuuld  hav«  mad* 

Bynntium  In  tb«  old  h«mUph«r*  ' 

"And  M  h0  prophrsi^.  we  hop*  thHt  th* 
gfmmt  ««oMra  ot  Pan-Amrrtcanum  will  cun- 
rarg*  bar*  and  that  th«tr  material  mural  and 
•plrt(ii.\l  Influence  will  spread  from  h«r«. 
We  Panamantant  have  Ihe  (jreat  rriiponsl- 
bJlUy  o(  having  to  be  prepared  to  offer  the 
world  a  home  of  brotherhoud  and  peace  for 
the  development  of  the  future  American  civ- 

TMMUnanlana:  I  call  upon  you  to  ponder 
on  the  wrluiiancM  of  tto«  present  time;  to  aet 
aatde  petty  quarrels  In  order  f^  unite  our 
forces  and  our  wills  In  the  service  of  the 
country  and  of  the  democratic  Ideal  which  it 
fosters;  Ut  live  In  harmony,  seeking  only  the 
happiness  of  our  beloved  country  and  the  sol- 
idarity of  all  the  nations  of  America  and 
shoxlnij  to  the  world  that  we  keep  solid 
faith  with  the  United  Nations,  the  hope  of 
freedom — and  Justice-lovlng  countries." 

Text  of  other  documents  released  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  broadcast  fol- 
low* : 

"The  Secretary  General  of  the  Presldencla 
announces  that  the  Cabinet  Council,  at  a 
specUl  meeting  held  August  2.  decided 
unanunously  to  offer  to  the  United  Nations 
the  following- 

"l.  Bases  for  training  military  contingents 
of  tne  United  Nations 

"2.  Free  transit  over  our  highways  for  the 
troops  of  the  United  Nations. 

"'3.  A  contingent  of  Panamanian  volun- 
teers 

"4.  The  use  of  the  national  merchant 
marine  for  the  transportation  of  materials 
and  troops 

"5.  P«rmlng  lands  to  help  In  supplying  the 
troops." 


My  Votiaf  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  wist  tlNsI.S- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREiiENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  WITHROW  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  permisMon  to  extend  my  remark.s 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  privUeKe  extended  to 
me  as  a  Member  of  ConKres.s  to  protect 
mrwl'  against  distortion  of  my  voting 
record  as  a  Member  of  thi.s  Congress. 

I  have  t)een  compell«^d  to  do  thi.s  be- 
cause of  numeruu.s  adverti.sement.s  ap- 
pearing in  d:iily  and  weekly  new.spapers 
in  my  district  which  distort  my  congres- 
sional voting  record. 

PiMbably  the  mo-^t  flagrant  di.stortion 
l.s  the  attempt  t)e:ng  made  to  create  the 
impres.->ion  that  I  am  oppo.sed  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  my  district  and  that 
I  have  vi  led  m  favor  of  the  oleomar«a- 
rine  interests  NothinK  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 


Th**  facts  tire  that  In  March  of  1949 

I  Ji;"-;kre<l  r>eforr  the  AKrlculttirr  Com- 
iii,u<-.-  of  the  H()U».e  of  flepresentatlvrs 
and  :it  'K-d  iiu;iirut  Ihr  puiMiiKe  of  H   f{   3, 

v,):i(  !i  u,n  II  bill  flM'itlUifc.'  all  tiixei  aHfl 
K'-'Url.il   jrnllUllof»:i   Ul>«fi   lh<'  mafiufiu- 

tureafUlMl''  "f  c»ifom;iri -u  iw     P\iriher, 

«h;it  prior  t<i  t!,r  vote  1  u^,)r.  tl.r  floor 
cli  M.iKh  :n  I'Ji'-t  iilid  :ir,Ml«<l  umimM 
!•  p.i  ..r»-  On  April  1,  I'J^tf  I  voir.) 
H  ..ti.^t  ih»'  bill  That  U  the  record  a,iA 
It  rannol  Ix'  disputed. 

H.(avi.>e  of  mv  forlhrlRht  position 
a..iiu>i  colored  oleomaruarine  and  in 
fa\or  of  our  great  dairy  Lndu.stry.  I  have 
been  publicly  commended  bv  farm  groups 
throuKliout  the  United  State- . 

Now.  so  that  there  will  be  no  ml.sun- 
derstandinK.  I  want  to  cite  to  the  cili- 
zen.s  of  the  Third  ConKressional  Di-strict 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Interests 
spreading  thi.s  false  propaganda,  these 
malicious  half-truths,  are  the  interests 
that  have  always  fought  the  think's  that 
we  liberals  have  stood  for  In  order  to 
Implement  and  to  obtain  their  objectives 
the.se  special  interests,  under  the  Kuise  of 
operating  as  a  voluntary  committee,  with 
unlimited  financial  backing,  have  in 
every  campaltin  to  date  u.sed  these  same 
mi.'^erable  and  unwarranted  tactics. 

The  above-mentioned  ads  containing 
half-truths  and  malicious  inferences  now 
being  carried  in  the  newspapers  are  put 
there  to  try  to  confuse  the  public  and  are 
costing  the  "fat  boys"  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. I  leave  it  to  you  to  answer  the 
question — "Why  are  they  doing  it?" 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  Old  Guard 
which  now  is  In  complete  control  of  the 
voluntary  committee  of  the  party  always 
makes  certain  that  the  candidate  they 
endorse  will  be  subservient  to  them. 

In  our  congre-ssional  district,  this 
voluntary  ccmmittee  held  a  caucus  at 
Pichland  Center  at  which  they  hand- 
picked  a  candidate. 

These  attempts  to  distort  and  mis- 
represent my  record  shall  not  deter  me 
in  my  determination  to  continue,  as  I 
have  in  tiie  pa.st.  to  give  real  representa- 
tion to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  and  to  continue  to  support  our 
great  dairy  industry 

Throughout  my  legislative  career,  I 
have  supported  wholeheartedly  rural 
electrification,  soil  con.servation.  and 
adequate  farm  credits.  I  have  untiring- 
ly worked  in  conjunction  with  farm  lead- 
ers to  formulate  a  long  range,  construc- 
tive farm  program:  that  during  the  in- 
terim I  have  contended  that  full  parity 
price  supports  must  be  maintained.  I 
iiave  consistently  supported  measures 
which  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
farmers,  the  workers  and  the  veterans  of 
my  district. 

In  this  pre.sent  emergency — an  unde- 
clared war — It  has  been  my  contention 
that  we  should  adopt  a  pay-as-you-go 
tux  policy  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  and. 
further,  that  we  should  adopt  a  tax 
policy  that  would  take  the  exces.s  profits 
out  of  this  undeclared  war.  If  the  boys 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  these  ex- 
treme sacrifices,  surely  no  Individual  or 
group  of  individuals  should  be  permitted 
to  make  exorbitant  profits  th'ough  the 
furnishing  of  the  implements  of  war. 


Make  no  ml»take,  the  above  mrntioft^d 
activities  on  my  pari  nre  the  resil  |»su« 
Nnd  th«  Kitl  ivu'uiu  they  are  dulortlnK 
my  votinM  r«-co«d 

I  have  K  profound  reii(>#Tt  for  lh« 
W  publif  an  Party  and  the  principles  a« 
u'Jvoiuted  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I 
fr«-l  that  the  overuhelminii  majority 
of  ihf  people  who  constitute  the  Re- 
publican I'uitV  are  loyal.  Ood-feailtw 
titi/.<n.H  uh(i  b<li«\<'  in  uo(jd  governmeiii. 
H()W(  \«-i,  I  have  nothinu  but  the  utmost 
contempt  fur  ihi.s  cotetu-  of  individuals 
uho  art'  attempting  to  prey  upon  this 
Grand  Old  Party  to  ase  It  to  serve  their 
own  .selfish,  special  interests. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  We 
nuist  bend  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
primary  election  law  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin -SO  that  men.  providing  they  can 
properly  qualify,  can  have  the  right  of 
free  men  to  .seek  public  office.  The 
voluntary  caucus  system  which  hand- 
picks  candidates,  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  primary  election  law 
and  is  conceived  so  as  to  circumvent  it. 
The  voluntary  caucus  system  is  the  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  repeal  of  the  State 
primary  election  law. 
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Your  Land  and  Mine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

I  I    NFW  vor.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  remarks  of  Henry  J.  Taylor,  distin- 
guished author  and  commentator,  over 
the  ABC  network  last  evening: 
YouK  Land  and  Mine 
(By   Henry   J.   Taylor) 

Mr.  TATLoa.  A  mUltary  plan  did  exist  In 
event  of  Red  aggression  against  South  Korea. 
Were  not  seeing  It.  For  by  the  plan  our 
men  would  not  be  In  South  Korea  tonight  at 
all. 

But  \  hen  President  Truman  retired  on  the 
night  of  the  third  day  of  the  aggression  and 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  order  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  Into  South  Korea  this 
order  scrapped  the  plan — although  I  do  not 
believe  It  has  ever  l)efore  been  revealed 

Yet  every  home  In  your  land  and  mine  Is 
affected.  And  what  goes  on  behind  the 
see:  es  Is  our  concern:  tor  It  1;  not  true  that 
a  basic  military  plan  never  existed  It  e.x- 
Isted.  But  It  was  scrapped  by  that  sudden 
order.     So,  here  Is  the  simple  truth 

Now,  when  the  news  of  the  flagrant  Stalin 
aggression  struck,  the  original  problem  was 
not  whether  the  United  States  must  Inter- 
cede. That  wa«  an  elementary  decision. 
America  had  to  take  action  against  the  North 
Korean  aggrMsor.  If  we  did  not  Intercede 
we  could  lose  any  hope  of  stabilizing  anti- 
Communlst  Interests  throughout  the  Far 
East. 

No;  tl  e  real  problem  was  how  to  Inter- 
cede and  punish  the  aggressor — what  method 
Would  be  best,  how  best  to  employ  our  facili- 
ties to  our  best  advantage,  what  would  be  the 
wisest  fundamental  policy  for  the  President 
to  adopt 

Just  to  take  action  would  contain  great 
peril.  The  decision  as  to  methixl  would 
require  long-headedness.    The  decision  would 


•et  •  p«tt*rn.  fn  short,  »•  «*r«  mtltkKl  to 
r^tiXA*  what  ptfUim  ws  w<aM  baad  iht  otlMrr 
fslWrtr  to  drtn» 

Th*re  may  be  oth*r  accr*ssoTfl  to  puntst) 
In  a  d'««r  distant  plao»s  im«r«  •talln  can 
I'ush  his  M<nr|«t  wUjtif  lommrc.  f«*d  us 
naiivvs  Ul  Actit,  In  Mt/rth  K/irsftn  siyl^- 
b;*edWig  us  ssvac'ly  wh«rsv«r  KtiMia  waoia 
us  Uj  bleed,  at  no  Umm  to  MuaMla  iMraelf 
*  *  *  China.  lnd<jcliln*,  Burina,  the 
FhUipplruM  and  •Is'wbcrs. 

Tits  plan  tto*  Prssldent  scrapptd  sotight 
to  avoid  aattlng  this  savage  ground  pattern 
by  which  Htalln  could  retain  tbs  strategic 
uuiiative  by.  la  bis  own  swet-t  time,  pushti^g 
forward  one  ntalllts  group  of  natives  aXUr 
another  for  us  to  fight — North  Koreans  to- 
day  vast  hordes  of  others  tomorrow 

Fi'r  Kuasla's  trump  card  in  moet  of  her  wars 
has  been  to  draw  the  enemy  into  nature  s 
punishment— distance  or  climate  or  man- 
power as  nature's  punlr^ment. 

Tiie  plan  realized  that  no  draft  calls  out 
of  oiir  homes  and  factories — a  hundred 
thousand  one  month,  another  hundred  thou- 
rand  an(jther  month —  can  ever  be  big  enough 
tc  supply  American  IndtKtees  to  fight  with 
puns  and  bayonets  wherever  Stalin  dictates 
thrt  ugh  out  the  vast,  tangled  land-mass  of 
Asia.  trapplnR  American  troopo  In  the  Jun- 
Ries.  rlce-paddles.  mountains  and  rivers  of 
area^  fr<im  which  we  can  have  a  surface  mlli- 
tar  •  victory  If  we  spend  enough,  but  from 
which  there  can  be  no  return  In  respect  to 
long-term  world  peace  or  American  security; 
with  Stalin  sitting  In  the  Kremlin  saying 
"Now.  let  me  see.  Where  will  I  trap  their 
EOldiers  next?" 

Accordingly,  the  plan  to  avoid  thLs  had 
pointed  out  that  If  we  Intervened  on  the 
ground  In  enough  such  places  as  South  Ko- 
rea, and  for  long  enough  years,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  would  be  clearly  unperlled  Ar.d 
that's  what  interests  Stalin.  No  wonder  a 
plan  existed  with  all  our  fundamental  values 
at  stake. 

The  plan  to  avoid  these  traps  had  taken  a 
cold,  hard  look  at  the  potential  populations 
of  peoples  and  races  at  Stalin's  disposal  for 
fanatical  and  savage  warfare  against  our  In- 
ductees on  the  ground;  Malaya  five  million. 
Indochina — where  the  French  are  bogged 
down — twenly-flve  mUiion.  Thailand  seven- 
teen million,  Burma  another  seventeen  mil- 
lion, Iran  eighteen  million.  Red  China  four 
hundred  and  fifty  milllcn.  and  so  forth.  The 
plan  Insisted  wc  shculd  not  allow  our  pat- 
tern for  commitments  to  exceed  our  powers. 
We  should  use  a  method  of  Intervention 
against  the  Korean  aggression  that  would  ex- 
ploit our  American  advantages,  not  the  ene- 
my's A.'^latlc  advantage-s 

A.vNorwcin  And  niw.  Mr  Taylor,  what 
was  this  plan  which  fell  by  the  wayside? 

Mr  TATLoa.  Why  Mr  Truman  ordered  our 
gn.iund  troi'ps  Into  South  Korea  and  thus 
scrapped  the  plan  I  do  not  know,  and  nei- 
ther do  many  of  our  military  leaders,  but 
here  are  the  facts: 

The  fundamental  of  the  plan  was  to  keep 
our  Intervention  In  Korea,  our  chastise- 
ment of  the  North  Koreans  by  cur  forces, 
oB  the  ground— keep  our  Intervention  ofl  the 
ground  — and  espeK-tally  off  the  ground  In 
South  Ki^rea,  the  homeland  ct  our  friends. 

It  was  proposed  by  Important  military 
planners  that : 

1  We  serve  an  ultimatum  on  the  North 
Korean  Red  aggressors,  through  the  UN,  di- 
recting them  to  withdraw  their  aggressor 
troops  north  of  the  thlrty-eiyhth  parallel 
within  34  hours 

a.  That  the  North  Koreans  submit  to  the 
UN  for  judgment  the  issues  with  South  Korea 
which  they  say  caused  them  to  resort  to 
mllltHrv  force 

3  That  on  North  Korea's  failure  to  com- 
ply in  Bcctird  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  air  and  se.v  force«<  of  the  United 
State*    fcud    tbe    United    Nations    would    in- 


•Unttf  tfaetMw  a  naval  bloekad*  arrnind 
KoTM  and  at  tba  mh»«  ttm«  bomb  all  aoRi' 
nuAMatioM  and  ln4tMtry  In  H'lrtb  tLtnth— 
■rtd  only  Marth  Kuraa  Th«  plan  wfrtiltf  bav« 
tmi%  BtfUth  Kfjraa,  th*  b(/in«land  uT  our 
frlnuU,  unu/ueb«d  by  iau  ttntm  in  ib«  lnt«r* 
vsntlon  PtH  rw'i  a  inimh  would  drop  tbcrs 
nor  a  frxH  ■uldter  b*  lai«da<l 

4  Ws  wrnild  k*ep  up  this  b'lmblng  of 
Hortto  Koraa— and  only  Wortb  ICi-rea— m- 
daOnltaly,  if  necawiary  trum  our  basaa  on 
Ouam  and  Japan  ws  would  b(«tb  the  North 
Korsan  poru— Najlto,  Cbangjln,  Kanan, 
Wonaan,  Cblnruimpo,  the  capital  and  every 
railroa<i  and  factory;  but  never—never  — put 
an  American  foot  soldier  in  Soutn  Korea. 
And  certainly  the  achievement  of  our  objec- 
tive could  not  take  longer  than  to  fight  our 
way  on  the  ground  all  the  way  up  to  the 
peninsula,  mountain  by  mountain,  town  by 
town. 

In  short,  we  would  have  made  life  misera- 
ble, made  aggression  mlseisble.  for  the  Soviet 
satellite  that  marches  when  Stalin  says  to 
march;  made  life  miserable  from  the  air  In 
Ita  own  territory — North  Korea — and  only 
North  Korea,  and  not  t>eeu  party  to  the  de- 
structKin  of  the  South  Korean  homel&nd. 

For,  regardless  of  our  International  mo- 
tives, it's  difficult  today  for  a  South  Korean 
native  to  see  how  be  and  his  famiiy  Is  being 
protected  when  his  own  countryside  Is  made 
a  batt:efleJd  bv  Americans  from  tar  away; 
and  when  aciualiy,  t)ecause  we  have  soidle.'s 
on  the  ground,  cur  bombers  have  bombed 
more  targtu  in  South  Korea  in  support  of 
our  troops- than  they  have  bombed  In  North 
K<  reii.  althcuRh  both  North  and  South  have 
been  set  on  fire. 

If  you  or  1  were  the  average  South  Korean 
native,  of  which  there  are  about  2t;.O00  0OO. 
we  would  look  up  and  see  an  American  plane 
overhead,  and  the  next  thing  our  home  is 
bic;wn  up — and  the  American  Government 
announces  that  the  result  is  excellent.  Cr 
we  see  a  cluster  of  American  GI's  In  our  vil- 
lage, and  the  next  thing,  artillery  fire — and 
our  houses  are  knocked  down,  our  livestock 
Is  dead,  we  re  homeless,  and  more  American 
jeeps  and  gun-^  pass  us  by  on  the  roads  to 
win  battles  we  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand 

For  what  we  are  doing  now  is  like  fighting 
across  New  York  State  and  displacing  all  the 
people  In  New  York  State.  Five  hundred 
thousand  people  live  In  Taegu  alcne  In  fact. 
we  have  already  put  over  a  million  and  a  half 
South  Koreans  on  relief 

What  this  can  eventually  mean  to  us  laj20t 
hard  to  Imagine. 

Instead  of  this,  the  plan  that  was  scrapped 
also  had  In  mind  that  if  we  did  intervene 
In  South  Korea  en  the  ground,  when  we  get 
all  through,  we  Americans  would  have  to 
reoutld  South  Korea  all  over  again. 

Further,  by  the  plan  whlcb  fell  by  the  way- 
side, we  would  have  t>een  exploiting  cur  tech- 
nolcgrcal  advantage — airplanes — over  our  op- 
ponent—North Korea— instead  of  fighting 
the  enemy  on  Its  cwn  terms,  best  suited  to 
the  enemy's  greatest  and  only  fitness,  namely, 
unlimited  ground  troops  to  throw  ajgainst  us 
without  regard  for  human  life,  theirs  or  cur 
own. 

It  would  have  avoided  our  becoming  in- 
volved up  a  dead-end  street  In  mass  land 
battles  against  barbarians  who  do  have  un- 
limited manpower  t>ehind  them — can  pin  us 
down  In  their  guerrriila-mlested  mountains 
and  valleys  and — once  we  are  In — bleed  otir 
American  ground  troops:  bleed  us  in  a  pat- 
tern of  attrition  that  Staltn  can  duplicate 
elsewhere  to  the  long-term  peril  of  our  coun- 
try.  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  mis- 
takes which  our  country  can  absorb. 

Instead,  all  our  ground  forces  would  re- 
main Intact  and  secure  for  other  possibl© 
missions — not  trapped  with  savages  In  BLorea 
and  other  places  from  which  there  is  no 
return. 


mm  wh»n  rrMMant  Truwn  «ir4nM4  our 
ground  •vldl«rs  into  loiHb  Kotmi  aiMl  th»f 
MrtHfM  u>  th«  fr<mt  on  tb*  4ib  ^  Mf, 

tiM  dM  was  eaat. 

Tbte  acrappMl  ttM  frtan  Mte  riMmr  iUbvtI- 
ttttad  a  maituid  tb«  Mpandad  ottteooM  uf 
vtoleh  no  man  can  tnrmm 

Tb«t«  you  b«v«  Um  (mU.  And  b«r«  •• 
at: 


SvpprtMiM  •t 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or  "**cu(u 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVIS 

Tue$dav.  Augiut  22, 1950 

Mr  FUGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKS  a  resolution  which 
was  received  on  Aiigust  21,  1950.  from 
Mr.  John  O.  Youell.  chairman.  John  Fox, 
Jr  .  Pjst.  No.  5715.  Veterans  of  loreign 
Wars.  Big  Stone  Gap.  Va. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  and  unreser- 
vedly in  the  views  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  John  Pox.  Jr..  Post,  No.  5715. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  has 
there  been  a  greater  threat  to  individual 
freedom  and  government  by  law,  and  to 
the  institutions  of  democracy  by  the 
forces  of  atheism,  as  presently  existing 
in  the  Kremlin  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  forth- 
with to  require  all  Communists  in  the 
United  States  to  register  and  declare 
their  affiliation.  They  should  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license  before  they  would  be 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  mails  com- 
munistic propj^anda.  Should  we  be- 
come engaged  in  war  with  Russia,  all 
known  Communists  should  be  inmiedi- 
ately  apprehended  and  incarcerated. 
Those  resisting  should  be  dealt  with 
summarily. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  John  Pox.  J*- .  Post.  No.  5715. 
Veterfins  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  organization  of  men  who  have 
defended  the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the 
air.  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  these  men  are  now  cogni«ant  of 
the  threat  of  communism  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  have  offered  themselves,  soul, 
mind,  and  body:   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  post  realize 
that  the  whole  aim  of  communism  Is  world 
conquest  and  the  immediate  ultimate  aim 
of  communlsra  is  the  conquest  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  Unlt«l  States  represents 
the  real  threat  to  Communist  domination 
of  the  world,  due  to  the  freedom  - 1  ovtrg 
spirit  of  tta  citizens  of  these  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rr solved  by  the  John  Fox.  Jr..  Post,  So. 
5715.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the  United 
States.  That  all  Communists,  who  are  regis- 
tered as  such.  l>e  subjected  to  trial  In  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  trai- 
tors to  the  American  way  of  life  and  if  found 
guilty  of  such,  be  deported  Unmediately  to 
the  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of 
Russia,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  so-called 
ideals  for  which  they  sc  readily  and  dog- 
matically offer  their  services  and  efforts;  and 
be  It  further 
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-  How  nn«  U  would  be  that  the  Isthmui  of 
PMtama  were,  for  u«.  what  Corinth  was  for 
the  OreekB  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  we 
shall  have  the  gotxl  fortune  of  InatalUng  there 
an  august  congreaa  of  r«'prfseinative«  of  re- 
publics, empires  and  kingdoms  to  discuss  the 
high  interests  of  peace  and  war  with  the 
nations  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 
That  magnificent  poaltlon  between  two  great 
seas  may  become,  with  time,  the  center  of 
the  universe  Its  canals  will  shorten  world 
dlstan  -es.  will  link  closer  the  commercial  ties 
of  Europe,  America  and  Asia  .  .  Perhape 
only  there  will  be  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
the  earth,  as  Conslantln  would  have  made 
Byantlum  to  the  old  hemisphere  ' 

"And  MS  he  prophesied,  we  hope  that  the 
great  centers  of  Pan-Amerlcanlsm  will  con- 
verge here  and  that  their  material  moral  and 
■ptrltual  Influence  will  spread  from  here. 
We  Panamanians  have  the  (treat  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  be  prepared  to  offer  the 
world  a  home  of  brotherhood  and  peace  for 
the  development  of  the  future  American  civ- 
ilization. 

"Panamanians:  I  call  upon  you  to  ponder 
on  the  strtousness  of  the  present  time,  to  set 
aside  petty  quarrels  In  order  to  unite  our 
forces  and  our  wills  in  the  service  of  the 
country  and  of  the  democratic  Ideal  which  It 
fosters:  to  live  In  harmony,  seeking  only  the 
happlnesit  of  our  beloved  country  and  the  sol- 
idarity of  all  the  nations  of  America  and 
showing  to  the  world  that  we  keep  solid 
faith  with  the  United  Nations,  the  hope  of 
freedom— and  jtwtlce-lovlng  countries. "■ 

Text  of  other  documents  released  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidents  broadcast  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Secretary  General  of  the  Presldencla 
announces  that  the  Cabinet  Council,  at  a 
special  meeting  held  August  2.  decided 
unanimously  to  offer  to  the  United  Nations 
the  following : 

"1.  Bases  for  training  military  contingents 
of  the  United  Nations. 

"2.  Free  transit  over  our  highways  for  the 
troops  of  the  United  Nations. 

"3  A  contingent  of  Panamanian  volun- 
teers 

"4.  The  use  of  the  national  merchant 
marine  for  the  transportation  of  materials 
and  troops 

"5  Farming  lands  to  help  In  supplying  the 
troops." 


My  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSF  OF  REPRFfiEI^TATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  WITHROW  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  permission  to  extend  my  remiirk.s 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  extended  to 
me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  protect 
myself  again.si  distortion  of  my  voting 
record  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  numeroas  adverli.sements  ap- 
pearing in  dally  and  weekly  newsp>apers 
In  my  dLstricl  which  distort  my  congres- 
sional voting  record. 

Probably  the  most  flagrant  distortion 
il  the  attempt  being  made  to  create  the 
tmpreaslon  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
dairy  IniereNis  of  my  district  and  that 
I  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine interests.  Nothiiig  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 


The  facts  are  that  In  March  of  1949 
I  appeared  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  argued  against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3, 
which  was  a  bill  repealing  all  taxes  and 
Federal  restricllon.s  upon  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  Further. 
that  prior  to  the  vote,  I  took  the  floor 
on  March  31.  1949.  and  argued  against 
Its  passage.  On  April  1.  1949,  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  That  Is  the  record  and 
It  cannot  be  disputed. 

Because  of  my  forthright  position 
against  colored  oleomargarine  and  In 
favor  of  our  great  dairy  Indu.stry.  I  have 
been  pubhcly  commended  by  farm  groups 
throughout  the  United  State-. 

Now.  so  that  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, I  want  to  cite  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Third  Congressional  District 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  interests 
spreading  this  false  propaganda,  these 
malicious  half-truths,  are  the  Interests 
that  have  always  fought  the  things  that 
we  liberals  have  stood  for.  In  order  to 
implement  and  to  obtain  their  objectives 
these  special  Interests,  under  the  guise  of 
operating  as  a  voluntary  committee,  with 
unl.mlted  financial  backing,  have  In 
every  campaign  to  date  used  the.se  same 
miserable  and  unwarranted  tactics. 

The  fabove-menlioned  ads  containing 
half-truths  and  malicious  inferences  now 
being  carried  in  the  newspapers  are  put 
there  to  try  to  confuse  the  public  and  are 
costing  the  'fat  boys"  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. I  leave  It  to  you  to  answer  the 
question — 'Why  are  they  doing  It?" 

You  'an  be  sure  that  the  Old  Guard 
which  now  is  In  complete  control  of  the 
voluntary  committee  of  the  party  always 
makes  certain  that  the  candidate  they 
endorse  will  be  subservient  to  them. 

In  our  congressional  district,  this 
voluntary  ccmmittee  held  a  caucus  at 
Richland  Center  at  which  they  hand- 
picked  a  candidate. 

These  attempts  to  distort  and  mis- 
repre.sent  my  record  shall  not  deter  me 
In  my  determination  to  continue,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  to  give  real  representa- 
tion to  the  people  o'  my  congressional 
district  and  to  continue  to  support  our 
great  dairy  industry 

Throughout  my  legislative  career.  I 
have  supported  wholeheartedly  rural 
electrification,  soil  conservation,  and 
adequate  farm  credits.  I  have  untiring- 
ly worked  in  conjunction  with  farm  lead- 
ers to  formulate  a  long  range,  construc- 
tive farm  program:  that  during  the  In- 
terim I  have  contended  that  full  parity 
price  supports  must  be  maintained.  I 
have  consistently  supported  measures 
which  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
farmers,  the  workers  and  the  veterans  of 
my  district. 

In  this  present  emergency — an  unde- 
clared war — It  has  been  my  contention 
that  we  should  adopt  a  pay-as-you-go 
tax  policy  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  and. 
further,  that  we  should  adopt  a  tax 
IX)llcy  that  would  take  the  excess  profits 
out  of  this  undeclared  war.  If  the  boys 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  these  ex- 
treme sacrifices,  surely  no  Individual  or 
group  of  md'viduals  should  be  permitted 
to  make  exorbitant  profits  ih'ounh  the 
furnishing  of  the  implements  of  war. 


Make  no  mistake,  the  above  mentioned 
activities  on  my  part  are  the  real  Issue 
and  th«  real  reason  they  are  distorting 
my  voting  record. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  principles  as 
advocated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I 
feel  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  loyal.  God-fearing 
citizens  who  believe  in  good  government.. 
However.  I  have  nothing  but  the  utmost 
contempt  for  this  coterie  of  individuals 
who  are  attempting  to  prey  upon  this 
Grand  Old  Party  to  use  it  to  serve  their 
own  selfish,  special  interests. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  We 
must  bend  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
primary  election  law  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin so  that  men,  providing  they  can 
properly  qualify,  can  have  the  right  of 
free  men  to  seek  public  oflHce.  The 
voluntary  caucus  system  which  hand- 
picks  candidates,  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  primary  election  law 
and  is  conceived  so  as  to  circumvent  it. 
The  voluntary  caucus  system  Is  the  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stale 
primary  election  law. 


Your  Land  atid  Mine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

^>^    NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  remarks  of  Henry  J.  Taylor,  distin- 
guished author  and  commentator,  over 
the  ABC  network  last  evening; 
Tour  Land  and  Mine 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Mr.  TATLoa.  A  military  plan  did  exist  In 
event  of  Red  aggression  against  South  Korea. 
Were  not  seeing  It.  For  by  the  plan  our 
men  would  not  be  in  South  Korea  tonight  at 
all. 

But  \  hen  President  Truman  retired  on  the 
night  of  the  third  day  of  the  aggression  and 
suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  order  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  Into  South  Korea  this 
order  scrapped  the  plan — although  I  do  not 
believe  It   has  ever  before  been  revealed. 

Yet  every  home  In  your  land  and  mine  Is 
affected.  And  what  goes  on  l)ehlnd  the 
•ce:  e«  Is  our  concern:  for  It  h  not  true  that 
a  basic  military  plan  never  extsted  It  ex- 
isted. But  It  was  scrapped  by  that  sudden 
order.     So,  here  Is  the  simple  truth. 

Now,  when  the  news  of  the  flagrant  Stalin 
aggression  struck,  the  original  problem  was 
not  whether  the  United  States  must  Inter- 
cede. That  was  an  elementary  decision. 
America  had  to  take  action  against  the  North 
Korean  aggressor.  If  we  did  not  intercede 
we  could  loae  any  hope  of  stabilizing  antl- 
Communlst  interests  throughout  the  Far 
East. 

No:  tl  e  real  problem  was  how  to  Inter- 
cede and  punish  the  aggr«Mor — what  method 
Would  be  liest.  how  bemt  to  employ  our  facili- 
ties to  our  best  advantage,  what  would  be  the 
wisest  fundamental  policy  for  the  President 
to  adopt. 

Just  to  take  action  would  contain  great 
peril.  The  decision  as  to  method  would 
require  loug-lieadedneM.    The  decision  would 
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set  n  pattern.  In  short,  we  were  entitled  to 
choose  what  poison  wc  would  hand  the  other 
fellow  to  drink. 

There  may  be  other  apgresson  to  punish 
in  a  dozer  distant  places  where  Stalin  can 
push  his  Soviet  stooges  forward,  feed  us 
natives  to  fight.  In  North  Korean  style — 
bleeding  us  savagely  wherever  Russia  wants 
us  to  bleed,  at  no  loas  to  Russia  herself 
•  •  •  China,  Indochina,  Btirma,  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere. 

Tlie  plan  the  President  scrapped  sotight 
to  avoid  setting  this  savage  ground  pattern 
by  which  Stalin  could  retain  the  strategic 
initiative  by,  in  his  own  swet-t  time,  pushing 
forward  one  satellite  ttroup  of  natives  after 
another  for  us  to  fight — North  Koreans  to- 
day. vHst  hordes  of  others  tomorrow. 

Fit  Husfiia's  trump  card  In  most  of  her  wars 
has  been  to  draw  the  enemy  into  nature  s 
pur.lsr  merit — distance  or  climate  or  man- 
power as  nature's  punls^^aient. 

The  plan  realized  that  no  Craft  calls  out 
of  our  honaes  and  factories — a  hundred 
thousand  one  month,  another  hundred  thou- 
Eand  another  month—  can  ever  be  big  enough 
to  supply  American  Inductees  to  light  with 
^ns  and  bayonets  wherever  Stalin  dictates 
thr<  ugmut  the  vast,  tangled  land-mass  of 
Asia,  trapplnu  American  troops  in  the  Jun- 
gies,  rlce-paddles.  mountains  and  rivers  of 
aiouw  frim  which  we  can  have  a  surface  mili- 
tary victory  If  we  spend  enough,  but  from 
which  there  can  be  no  return  In  respect  to 
long-term  world  peace  or  American  security; 
with  Stalin  sitting  in  the  Kremlin  saying 
"Now.  let  me  see.  Where  will  I  trap  their 
foldiers  next?" 

Accordingly,  the  plan  to  avoid  this  had 
pointed  out  that  if  we  Intervened  on  the 
ground  in  enough  such  places  as  S-iuth  Ko- 
rea, and  for  long  enough  years,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  would  be  clearly  imperiled.  And 
that's  what  InteresU  Stalin.  No  wonder  a 
plan  existed  with  all  our  fundamental  values 
at  stHke. 

The  plan  to  avoid  these  traps  had  taken  a 
cold,  hard  K  uk  at  the  potential  populutlons 
of  peoples  and  race*  at  Stalin's  disposal  for 
fanatical  and  savage  warfare  acainst  our  In- 
ductees on  the  ground:  Malaya  five  million, 
Indochina— where  the  French  are  bogged 
down— twenty-five  mliiiun,  Thailand  seven- 
teen million.  Burma  another  seventeen  mil- 
lion. Iran  eighteen  million,  Red  China  four 
hundred  and  fifty  mUllon,  and  so  forth.  The 
plan  Insisted  we  shculd  not  allow  our  pat- 
tern for  commitments  to  exceed  our  powers. 
We  should  use  a  method  of  intervention 
against  the  Korean  aggression  that  would  ex- 
ploit oiur  Am*  'lean  advantages,  not  the  ene- 
my's Asiatic  advantages 

ANNorNciK.  And  n.w.  Mr  Taylor,  what 
was  this  plan  which  fell  by  the  wayside? 

Mr.  Tatlo*.  Why  Mr  Truman  ordered  our 
ground  trotips  Into  South  Korea  and  thus 
scrapped  the  plan  I  do  not  know,  and  nei- 
ther do  many  of  our  military  leaders,  but 
here  are  the  facts: 

The  fundamental  of  the  plan  was  to  keep 
our  Intervention  In  Korea,  our  chastise- 
ment of  the  North  Koreans  by  cur  forces, 
off  the  ground — keep  our  Intervention  off  the 
ground -and  e«f.>eclally  off  the  ground  In 
South  Korea,  the  homeland  of  our  friends. 

It  was  proposed  by  Important  mlUtary 
planners  that: 

1  We  per^e  an  ultimatum  on  the  North 
Kor«an  Red  acgresstirs.  through  the  UN,  di- 
recting them' to  withdraw  their  aggres.sor 
tnxips  north  ot  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
within  24   hours. 

a.  That  the  North  Koreans  submit  to  the 
UN  for  Judpment  the  issues  with  South  Korea 
which  they  say  caused  them  to  resort  to 
military  force 

3  That  on  North  Korea's  failure  to  com- 
ply in  acctird  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  the  air  aid  Be.\  force?  of  the  United 
Stale*   fcud    the    United    Nations    would    in- 


stantly declare  a  naval  blockade  around 
Korea  and  at  the  same  time  bomb  all  com- 
munications and  indtistry  In  North  Korea — 
and  only  North  Korea.  The  plan  would  have 
left  South  Korea,  the  homeland  of  our 
friends,  untouched  by  otir  forcee  in  the  inter- 
vention. For  not  a  bomb  would  drop  there 
nor  a  foot  soldier  be  landed. 

4.  We  would  keep  up  this  bombing  of 
North  Korea — and  only  North  Korea — In- 
definitely. If  necessary.  Prom  our  bases  on 
Guam  and  Japan  we  would  bomb  the  North 
Korean  ports — Najlin,  Changjln.  Kanan, 
Wonsan.  Chinnampc,  the  capital  and  every 
railroad  and  factory;  but  never — never  — put 
an  American  foot  soldier  in  South  Korea. 
And  certainly  the  achievement  of  our  objec- 
tive could  not  take  longer  than  to  fight  our 
way  on  the  ground  all  the  way  up  to  the 
peninsula,  mountain  by  mountain,  town  by 
town 

In  short,  wc  would  have  made  life  misera- 
ble, made  aggression  mlseiable.  (or  the  Soviet 
Ri\telllte  that  marches  when  Stalin  says  to 
march;  made  life  miserable  from  the  au  In 
lis  own  territory — North  Korea— and  only 
North  Korea,  and  not  been  party  to  the  dc- 
struotnui  of  the  South  Korean  homeland. 

For  regardless  of  our  Internatibnsl  mo- 
tives. It's  difficult  today  for  a  South  Korean 
native  to  see  how  he  and  his  lamuy  Is  being 
protected  when  his  own  c<juntryside  Is  made 
a  battlefield  by  Americans  from  lar  away; 
and  when  actually,  because  we  have  soidie.'s 
on  the  ground,  our  bombers  have  bombed 
nK)re  targets  in  South  Korea  In  support  of 
our  trtKjpsthan  they  have  bombed  in  North 
K(  rea.  althcuph  both  North  and  South  have 
been  set  on  fire. 

If  you  or  I  wrre  the  average  South  Korean 
native,  of  which  there  are  about  2t!.000  000, 
we  would  look  up  and  see  an  American  plat:e 
overhead,  and  the  next  thing  our  home  is 
b;<.w'n  up — and  the  American  Guverumeni 
announces  that  the  result  Is  excellent.  Or 
we  see  a  cluster  of  American  GI  s  in  our  vil- 
lage, and  the  next  thing,  artillery  fire— and 
our  houses  are  knocked  down,  our  livestock 
is  dead,  we're  homeless,  and  more  American 
Jeeps  and  guiis  pass  us  by  on  the  roads  to 
win  battles  we  do  not  thorotighly  under- 
stand. 

For  what  we  are  doing  now  Is  like  fighting 
across  New  York  State  and  displacing  all  the 
people  In  New  York  State  Five  hundred 
thousand  people  live  In  Taeeu  alcne  In  fact. 
we  have  already  put  over  a  million  and  a  half 
South  Koreans  on  relief. 

What  this  can  eventually  mean  to  tis  Is  not 
hard  to  imasrlne. 

Instead  of  this,  the  plan  that  was  scrapped 
also  had  in  mlrd  that  if  we  did  intervene 
In  South  Korea  nn  the  ground,  when  we  get 
all  throtigh.  we  Americans  would  have  to 
reoulld  South  Korea  all  over  again. 

Further,  by  the  plan  which  fell  by  the  way- 
side, we  would  have  been  exploiting  cur  tech- 
nological advantage — airplanes — over  our  op- 
ponent— North  Korea— instead  of  fighting 
the  enemy  on  Its  rwn  terms,  best  suited  to 
the  enemy's  greatest  and  only  fitness,  namely, 
unlimited  ground  troops  to  throw  against  us 
without  regard  for  human  life,  theirs  or  cur 
own. 

It  would  have  avoided  our  becomir.g  In- 
volved up  a  dead-end  street  in  mass  land 
battles  against  barbarians  who  do  have  un- 
limited manpower  behind  them — can  pin  us 
down  in  their  guerrrilla-iniested  mountains 
and  valleys  and— once  we  are  In— bleed  our 
American  ground  troope:  b^.eed  us  in  a  pat- 
tern of  attrition  that  St&lln  can  duplicate 
elsewhere  to  the  long-term  peril  of  our  coun- 
try, for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  mis- 
takes which  our  country  can  absorb. 

Instead,  all  our  ground  forces  wotild  re- 
rr»ln  Intact  and  sectire  for  other  possible 
missionfi — not  trapped  with  savages  in  Korea 
and  other  places  from  which  there  is  no 
return. 


But  when  President  Truman  ordered  our 
ground  soldiers  into  South  Korea  and  they 
struggled  to  the  front  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  die  was  cast. 

This  scrapped  the  plan.  His  order  suljetl- 
tuted  a  method  the  expanded  outcome  of 
which  no  man  can  foresee. 

There  you  have  the  facts.  And  here  we 
are. 


SappretsioD  of  Conunoimt  ActiTitiet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or  ■^'mciMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1950 

Mr  FUGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  1  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoKD  a  resolution  which 
was  received  on  Augtost  21.  1950.  from 
Mr.  John  O  Youeli,  chairman.  John  Fox. 
Jr  .  Post,  No,  5715,  Veterans  of  loreign 
Wars,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  and  unreser- 
vedly in  the  views  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  John  Pox,  Jr..  Post.  No.  SI  15. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  has 
there  been  a  greater  threat  to  individual 
freedom  and  government  by  law,  and  to 
the  institutions  of  democracy  by  the 
forces  of  atheism,  as  presently  existing 
in  the  Kremlin  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  forth- 
with to  require  all  Communists  in  the 
United  States  to  register  and  declare 
their  affiliation.  They  shotild  be  required 
to  obtain  a  license  before  they  would  be 
allowed  to  circulate  in  the  mails  com- 
munistic propaganda.  Should  we  be- 
come engaged  in  war  with  Russia,  ail 
known  Communists  should  be  immedi- 
ately apprehended  and  incarcerated. 
Those  resisting  should  be  dealt  with 
summarily. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  John  Fox.  J*- .  Post.  No.  6715, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  IR  an  organiMtlon  of  men  who  hare 
defended  the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  In  the 
air.  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  these  men  are  now  cognltant  of 
the  threat  of  communism  to  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  have  offered  themselves,  soul, 
mind,  and  l>ody:   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  post  realize 
that  the  whole  aim  of  communism  is  world 
conquest  and  the  immediate  ultimate  aim 
of  communism  is  the  conqt'est  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  United  States  reprewnts 
the  real  threat  to  Communist  domlnaticn 
of  the  world,  due  to  the  freedom- iovir  g 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolied  b;/  the  John  Fox.  Jr..  Post.  So. 
5715.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  o/  the  United 
States.  That  all  Communists,  who  are  regis- 
tered as  such,  be  subjected  to  trial  In  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  United  Statp*.  as  trai- 
tors to  the  American  way  of  life  and  If  found 
guUty  of  such,  be  deported  immediately  to 
the  United  Soviet  Socialist  P.epubUc  of 
Russia,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  80-<»ned 
ideals  for  which  they  so  readily  and  dog- 
matically offer  their  services  and  efioru;  and 
t>e  it  further 
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Mnolrrd.  That  the  Asacx-tat^  Pr«».  the 
Uxuted  Pr«».  NBC,  MBC.  CBC.  and  other 
news  gatlMnnc  a^iauelim.  tnrludtug  rarloua 
m  — fpw  ■  and  radio  put>Ucit7  ag^nclea. 
vbich  a;m  aattonal  publicity  to  organtu> 
tlona  that  art  kaovn  to  b*  communiattcally 
IncllDcd.  be  requested  to  Ignort  or  MScnUfy 
the  actions  tAken  by  such  sub»»r»lTe  orf*n»- 
sationa.  ao  that  the  cltMens  of  the  United 
i.  who  tn  tnf  dUaent  of  the  United 

wrtll  not  b*  conftiMd  and  mlaled  by 

the  high  soundlnc  Utlea  at  atich  Communist 
<lommated  organtaattona;   aod  be  It  further 

Meaoive*.  That  tbc  members  of  tbU  poet 
vUl  be  on  th«  a:«rt  for  any  Communtst  ac- 
tinty  ot  any  type  within  their  Immediate 
vMattj:  and  be  it  further 

tlmotv*^.  Tbat  coptca  of  this  resolution  be 
malted  to  the  nmOooml  and  Stau  be*dqu&r- 
ters  of  the  VHHttaa  <tf  roratfn  Wars,  our 
nwialwa  aad  Ooocraaanen  from  Virginia. 
our  State  inatriTi  and  delegate*,  the  As- 
sociated Pr»«.  the  Uanad  Press,  tha  Ma- 
tlonal.  Mutual,  and  OolamMa  Broadcaatlnff 


BMOlutton  pawed  imanlmously. 
Signad  by  Kaaolutton  Commute*: 

Jomt  O    Totrnx,  Cltttrman. 

W   Bd  9TrwA«T, 


NAUoaai    Groupi    in    the    United    States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  ai£ST£R  A.  CHE5NEY 

or  nxiNOts 

IM  TH«  mOOm  OP  RCPRCSKNTA-Iives 

Tut$doit.  Auffust  22.  19i0 

Mr  CHESNEY  Mr  Bpwker.  undrr 
l«mvr  to  rxtrnd  my  remarlu  in  the  Ap- 
pcndlx  of  the  Hkcord.  I  would  like  to 
Uiclude  the  follow  inK  article  by  Keith 
WbMler  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
•iin-TlflM>  of  Auttast  21.  19M.  retarding 
tmUoBtd  groups  in  the  United  States: 
riftT'^A  Paomi  Bm»  No  P»aa  to  Mn.TiMo 

ppT— CHAKLra  RnzMAinc  Obtlmw  National 

UKOt*M    IN     U.HntO    9TATBS 

(By  Keith  Wheeler) 

Once  upon  a  time,  somebody  asked  Charles 
■oBBank.  president  of  the  Polish  National 
JLlUasc*.  whether  he  didn't  consider  it  dele- 
terlotts  to  Ui*  American  melting  pot  that  PuU 
Uh-AmencMM  have  retained  a  certain  na- 
tional cobeetvenflM  within  the  United  States. 

R^omarek.  a  larfcc.  bland  man  with  a  alow 
though  frequent  smile,  leaned  back  In  his 
chair  and  started  a  resume  of  KugUsh  history. 

Be  dwelt  upon  the  military -occupational 
nature  ot  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  British 
hies,  pointing  out  bow  little  of  Soman  cul- 
ture bad  been  Implanted  among  the  rude 
denizens  of  England.  He  dwelt  lor  a  time 
upon  the  Saxon  invasions,  making  the  point 
that  tbeae  Teutunlc  warriors  had  fur  cen- 
turias  nuMl*  the  lanpt*  ^^  Britain  a  Oer- 
man  dialect 

Ba  iiruftesaerl  to  the  Norman  InTsslon  of 
lOOS  and  went  on  to  explain  how  William 
the  Cooqwrar's  personal  greed  came  to  In- 
ftjse  the  prinelple  of  escheat  Into  the  body 
of  Bntlsb  comnHin  law. 

He  Snal^.gut  around  to  Chaucer  In  the 
midfoutteAlIb  century,  and  there  he  nmde 
his  |x)lnt 

It  had  uken  Btore  than  three  centuries  to 
evolve  the  wiltten  Kngllab  language  out  of 
the  pi>t>glct  tooguM  of  the  Celts.  Romans. 
Angles.  Sasuns.  and  Norman  Preneh.  The 
evolutionary  process  of  amalgamating  Polish 
and  other  national  groups  Into  an  easentlally 
Amerran  cultur*  Is  a  lot  further  along  after 
uAly  Ujur  itHMratluiis.  be  ooiutad  uui. 


•  Sticb  national  groups  ••  oun  are  any- 
thing but  bad  for  America."  he  said.  "In- 
stead they  make  sure  that  America  is  en- 
riched by  the  t>est  we  have  to  give." 

The  answer  was  characteristic  oi  the  man 
who  heads  the  S21.000-member  PNA  and 
concurrently  stands  as  titular  leader  of 
e.OOO.OOO  Polish-Americans  through  hU  presi- 
dency of  the  PolUih  American  Congress. 

Son  of  a  Pennsylvania  coal  miner.  Roa- 
marek  has  become  a  man  of  considerable 
cultural  attainment.  He  spenks  Polish,  which 
he  got  at  home  His  English  Is  the  product 
of  school  and  study.  Spanish  came  by  trad- 
ing lessons  with  a  Mexican  political  refugee 
In  the  coal  mines.  He  taught  himself  Ger- 
man to  the  point  of  fluency  and  an  exhaust- 
ive acquaintance  with  German  poetry. 

Bounarek  Is  a  suave,  carefully  spoken  man 
who  apparently  relishes  his  accjualiUHnire 
with  the  past  and  his  facile  ability  to  apply 
its  events  to  the  present. 

On  matters  of  current  history,  his  expres- 
sions tend  toward  the  florid,  as  when  he  de- 
mrlbes  Poland  as  "the  bulwark  and  outpost" 
rf  the  western  Christian  world  against  the  re- 
^••ated  Incursions  of  Asiatic  "hordes."  There 
Is.  he  says,  a  crystal-clear  parallel  between 
the  feat  of  Jan  Sobleskl.  who  saved  Christian- 
ity from  the  Mc^lems  at  Vienna  In  1683.  and 
the  time  In  August  19*20.  when  an  Infant 
Polish  Government  stopped  the  westward 
expansion  of  bol.^hevlsm  at  Warsaw. 

Outside  of  their  Influence  upon  American 
policy,  both  the  PNA  and  the  FolUh-Amrrl- 
can  CongreM  exert  a  considerable  Influence 
upon  the  cultural,  social,  and  e<runomtc  lives 
of  their  memtjers. 

Tbs  PNA.  which  this  year  is  celebrating 
the  sevvatleth  anniversary  of  lu  founding. 
baa  beeome  largely  a  uicinl  irroup  and  slmul-  . 
taneounly  one  <>f    •    ■  v's  largest   fra- 

ternal inxtirance  »,  ranking  fifth 

In  the  Nation  in  botit  policyholders  and  total 
iusurancs  In  force. 

It  was  formed  in  IRflo  with  the  dual  pur- 
pose  of  lending  the  influence  of  American 
Poles  toward  the  eventual  independence  of 
Poland  and  assisting  in  the  amalgamaitun 
and  Americanization  of  the  tremendous 
wavea  of  Polish  immigrants,  Just  then  get- 
ting started 

The  Polish -American  Congress,  which  em- 
braces various  Pollnh  social  and  church 
groups  in  a  loose  federation,  was  formed  in 

1»44. 

Rozmarek.  born  In  the  mining  town  of 
Wllkes-Barre.  became  the  PNA's  first  Amer- 
ican-born president  In  1939.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Wllkes-Barre 
after  a  varied  career  as  laborer.  Spuni.sh  In- 
terpreter. Government  munitions  inspector, 
and  bank  clerk  ^ 

RoKniarek  has  two  daughters.  Elaine.  20, 
wLo  majored  In  Romance  languages  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  an  :  Marilyn.  18,  a  his- 
tory major  at  Northwestern. 


Universal   Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 


or   !•:  Ns    y:  \ 


lA 


IN  THE  SENATE  Ot    ilii.  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr    MARTIN      Mr.   Pre.sldent.  I  ask 

iinanimou.s  coiisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Apix'ndi.x  of  ttu'  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Universal  TrainiiiK."  published 
In  the  Harrisburg  Evening  News  on  Au- 
gubt  18.  lyjO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrvtRSAL    TSAININO 

President  Truman  and  universal  mtUtatf 
training  are  creating  an  enigma.  One  day 
he  sends  a  message  to  Congress  urging  Im- 
mediate consideration,  if  not  operation,  of 
this  highly  eSectlve  form  of  national  defense. 
Next  day  he  Is  reported  willing  to  let  the 
whole  thing  go  over  until  the  next  Congress. 

Everylxxly  Is  aware  that  universal  military 
training  In  these  abnormal  times  Is  not  feasi- 
ble. Neither  the  time,  the  money,  nor  the 
human  material  Is  available.  Korea  and 
other  danger  spots  have  first  call.  Nothing, 
even  debate  In  Congress,  should  be  allowed 
to  Interfere   with  national  defense. 

But  as  a  project,  universal  military  train- 
ing Is  a  necessity.  The  Nation  cannot  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  Its  security  unless 
some  such  program  Is  adopted.  Such  train- 
ing has  been  opposed  by  ComnrunlsU.  paci- 
fists, and  some  others  with  their  fist  tightly 
clinched  around  the  tax  penny. 

For  all  these  folks,  military  training  has 
good  and  sufBcient  answers  and.  as  today's 
cartoon  indicates,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
would  be  less  Jittery  today  had  this  country 
adopted  universal  military  training  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war. 

If  between  battle-front  dispatches  there  is 
time  to  consider  measures  like  universal  mlli- 
ta  y  traln'ng.  let  Congress  get  to  work  on  it 
Instead  of  shelving  It  for  a  later  day.  That  Is 
the  curse  laid  on  the  Nation  now.  It  didn't 
think  It  needed  adequate  forces  In  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines,  and 
universal  military  training.  Putting  such 
matters  on  tbs  sbeU  Is  stupidity  In  high  gear. 


Tribute  to  Ken.  William  Bcntoo,  of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNKtcncvT 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Mrs  .Anne  CHare 
McCormick  at  the  UNESCO  tribute  din- 
ner to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  EentonI  held  on  April  20,  1953. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Edward  B.MwrTT,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  Washington 
there  was  in  the  State  Department  what 
seems  to  be  known  as  a  high-level  confer- 
ence. In  that  conference,  the  discussions 
and  arguments  were  e^tting  pretty  hot. 
People  got  around  to  citing  authorities. 
Somebody  said.  "Well,  dont  forget  what  the 
President  said  0  months  ago,  and  what  the 
Secretary  said  only  about  2  months  ago." 
Somebody  else  across  the  table  piped  up  and 
said.  "Yes.  but  did  you  read  what  Anne 
O  Hure  McCormick  wrote  last  week? '  So 
you  can  see  that  Mrs  McCormick  Is  held  in 
about  the  same  est. em  in  official  Washing- 
ton as  she  Is  in  Informed  quarters  in  New 
York,  She  has  worked  with  Bill  Benton 
on  UNESCO  matters  on  at  least  one  Interna- 
tional delegation,  and  I  know,  because  he 
told  me.  has  helped  with  Innumerable  ideas 
and  siu'«estlons  I  think  all  of  you  know  her 
as  a  disttusulshed  foreign  news  aualvst  and 
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columnist  In  the  New  York  Times,  and  now 
you  will  all  know  her  iis  one  of  the  many 
friends  of  Bill  Benton      Mrs.  McCormick. 

Mrs  Ann..  OH«ir  kIrCORMicK.  Senatcr 
Benton,  liid'.es  and  gentlemen,  you  know, 
there  Is  Just  one  thing  that  I  know  of  that 
Bill  Bentoh  has  not  been,  and  that's  a  news- 
paperman. He  was  never  a  newspaperman, 
but  from  a  long  experience  In  meeting  for- 
eign ministers  and  senators  and  gtvemors 
and  aseorted  V  I  P  "s.  including  dictators. 
who  are  about  the  V  I  P  "est  of  all.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  came  up 
from  the  press  box,  and  I  must  say  that  news- 
papermen— I  don't  think  that  they— it  seems 
to  me  that  they  didn't  take  very  long  before 
they  cooled  off.  because  newspapermen  In 
oflkre  dont  seem  to  like  free-wheeling  re- 
porting or  criticism  any  lietter  than  any  other 
oOklRls.  and  the  present  state  of  the  world 
dc»s  not  fxiggtst.  I  think,  that  they  are  twu-- 
tlcularly  brilliant  In  the  Job  of  public  rela- 
tions. Anyway,  our  honored  guest  this  eve- 
ning, neither  he  nor  we  of  the  press,  can 
boast  that  he  rose  from  the  ranks,  but  I  am 
here  to  testify.  5peay.:r.g  for  the  press,  that 
no  one  In  public  life  believes  in  and 
talks  and  works  so  hard  for  the  freedom 
of  the  press  as  Bill  B>tWTON.  He  has  sard  on 
mere  than  one  occasion,  public  and  private, 
that  the  principal  motive  of  his  existence  Is 
a  deep  conviction  that  communication  is  the 
most  Important,  the  noblest,  and  the  most 
liuraHn  of  all  the  interests  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Ruml  has  said  that  ht's  never  stuck  to  any- 
tblnjr.  but  this  ts  one  thing  th.it  hcs  stuck 
to  through  all  bis  various  reincarnations. 
and  I  thlT.k  hz's  never  forgotten  that.  And 
thnite  of  us  who  know  something  of  his  ac- 
tlv.tles  know  that  he  Is  a  true  crusader  In 
this  field  A  kind  of  personified  Voles  ot 
Aaavrlea  that  rtons  of  our  roemtss  alimad. 
aor  our  Indifferent  OongrsMman  at  home. 
ean  realty  muiselt  Hs  tMias  to  me,  and  I 
ha^s  fuitorsd  his  wtk  in  mnnv  fields  in  na- 
tional and  Int'-matlonnl  UNESCO  confer- 
•aoM.  H»  Assistant  Secretary  of  etats,  as 
chatrmnn  of  the  American  Dslsgattou  to  tbs 
tinned  Nations  Conferencs  on  FtMdom  of 
the  I'ress  rnrt  as  a  one-man  campaigner— 
which  hasn't  been  mentioned  tonlight.  Bill, 
I'm  surprised — for  a  world  rndio  network 
e\-en.  he  says,  tf  It  costs  ns  much  as  a  battle- 
fcbip,  and  i:ow  as  s  Member  of  the  Senate, 
Por  his  first  act  a  month  ago,  as  you  have 
heard  this  evening,  was  to  introduce  a  elx- 
point  reeolutlon  calling  upon  this  country  to 
organize  a  campaign  for  men's  minds  and 
I'^ynltles  commensurate  with  the  needs  and 
stakes  'Jivolved.  In  all  these  posts  he  has 
manifested  his  devotion,  indeed,  his  dedica- 
tion, to  the  fight  against  the  danger  that 
seems  to  him.  as  It  seems  to  me.  far  greater 
than  th"  danger  of  the  atomic  bomb,  or  its 
monstrous  progeny,  and  that  danger,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  Is  the  spread  of  hate,  more 
pnteonous  to  the  mind  and  more  shrtveMng 
to  the  soul  than  radioactivity  is  to  the  body, 
and  also  the  spread  of  darkness,  which  de- 
prives millions  of  our  fellowmen  of  the  facts 
of  which  they  can  Judge  Intelligently  and 
art  rationally!  From  their  point  of  view  I 
l)ei*eve  the  Czech  Ccmmunlsts  are  right  in 
doeinp  our  Information  centers  and  liqui- 
dating the  personnel,  because  In  such  regimes 
truth  Ir  treason,  the  most  subversive  of  all 
the  forces  they  have  to  deal  with.  Fortu- 
nately we  have  on  our  side  a  priceless  asset, 
and  now  I  am  quoting  Mr.  BrwroN,  which,  he 
said  In  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate.  "We 
do  not  have  to  He  '  What  we  have  to  do.  as 
the  President  said  today.  Is  to  step  up  the 
campaign  of  truth,  and  I  think  this  spe«:h 
Is  proba*jly  the  greatest  tribute  Btll  Benton 
has  received,  in  spite  of  all  the  wonderful 
tributes  that  have  come  at  this  dinner,  be- 
cause that  for  the  first  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  adopted  his  program. 
We  have  to  battle  with  all  our  resources  and 
all  our  power  to  extend  freedom  of  Informa- 
tlou.    The  Cwchs  have  learned  that  without 


a  free  pres«  there  cannot  be  a  free  people, 
and  we  have  iearaed  m  the  tefcting  period  In 
wb;ch  we  hav  lived  in  the  last  few  years,  we 
t"-:c  learned  rhnt  -\  free  press  is  the  very  soul 
erd  the  very  euaranty  of  freedr>ni  Today  I 
via:c;hecl  u  this  room  some  btautlful  caval- 
cades of  Greek  fashions  that  wei-e  brought 
here  by  our  eloquent  friend.  Mrs.  Grady,  and 
I  could  have  wept  as  I  watched,  because  It 
seemed  tj  me  there  passed  before  us  like  a 
treat  frieze,  the  history  of  our  clvilJz.Ttion. 
And.  jofi  know,  to  see  the  splendpr  and  the 
antiquity  of  this  thine  we  call  western  civUl- 
zaticn  Is  very  moving  to  all  we6t«iaiers  who 
tieljeve  in  it.  and  then  I  could  have  wept  for 
another  reason,  because  I  remember  a  year 
ago  the  agony  of  the  Greets  and  that  out  of 
tLjf  agony  they  produced  this  beauty,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  I  watched  that  anything  is 
possible  to  a  free  people,  because  freedom  is 
hope,  and  freedom  Is  creative  energy,  and 
freedom  is  life  The  great  general  of  the  cold 
war  Is  a  man  who  keeps  hammerlrg  on  the 
walls  of  Jericho  for  ♦he  right  of  nil  men  to 
krrw  the  facts  on  which  their  destiny  de- 
pends. Bill  Biwton  is  such  a  warrior,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  never  step  bamnwring  at 
those  walls  until  they  fail,  as  I  aavttre  you. 
ladle-  and  gentlemer..  they  inevitably  will. 
And  If  we  don't  have  that  message  of  hope 
tonight  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  people 
who  belie'e  in  It  so  deeply  thnt  It  means 
more  to  them  than  anything  else,  then  we 
have  no  right  to  live,  we  have  no  promise  oi 
prospect  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  salvite 
my  friend.  Bill,  on  hehalf  of  the  pre#-«.  We 
Oi  the  preas  are  glad  he  is  In  the  Senate. 
Amon'  many  ex-newspsfiermen  who  do  not 
know  th^  vBli:e  of  newspf«{)erB  as  well  nn  be 
dres,  m'  ■  be  It's  bMMMt  he's  never  been  on 
one.  but  we  are  gratfffttl  for  what  he  has  don«, 
and  for  what  he  will  do.  If  there  was  ever 
tti«  r«ght  man  in  the  ri<rht  place  at  the  right 
tia*.  It  is  our  friend  Mr  Bsfrmw,  bseatiss 
this  la  tb«  time  wbto  tbs  futurt  bans*  <m 
the  victory  mit  of  aivM  tut  of  Idsaa.  on  ths 
victory  of  truth  over  list,  snd  so  in  ths  volM 
of  tbs  press  I  thank  you.  BUI.  and  say  mort 
fjower  to  you  In  th^  battls  that  ts  the  life  and 
death  tmitis  of  lu  all. 


A  Citizen  Speaks  Up  for  Aircrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   KW.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Frank  D  Bianco,  a  veteran  of  two 
wars: 

Legal  Defar.hint, 
Det  Moines,  loica,  AugiLst  19,  1950. 
Hon.  PAtTL  CmnrTNGH*M, 
Member  of   Congress. 

House  Office  BvUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DtAM  PAtT.:  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
you  a  letter  for  quite  some  time  and  In  view 
of  the  present  situation  of  our  country,  I 
can't  del.iy  any  further.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  you  are  receiving  the  volume 
of  mall  you  should  be  in  the  present  crisis, 
but  I  asstire  you  from  the  comments  and 
conversations  I  have  had  with  our  local  peo- 
ple, the  thoughts  that  I  now  express  are  the 
gerv  ral  consensus  of  cpmion. 

First,  'n  regard  to  the  position  of  Russia  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  know  what 
power,  If  any.  Congress  can  assert  on  the 
matter  of  policies  of  our  country  In  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  but  In  view  of  the 


history  of  the  operation  of  the  Organization 
since  It  was  orcanized,  It  cannot  act  success- 
fully as  a  governing  Ixrdy  with  the  presence  of 
Russia  in  thit  body  So  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber Pu^sia  i.s  the  only  nation  that  has  exer- 
cised its  veto  powers  and  has  dene  so  be- 
tween 40  and  60  times  already  Its  obstruc  - 
tionist  tactics  to  prevent  the  world  wcrkirg 
at  peace  is  so  evident  it  Is  beyond  argumen:. 
li  there  Is  any  way  that  Congiet*  car.  bring 
pre5.=i;re  to  bear  upon  our  State  Department 
to  bring  about  the  ousting  of  Russia  from 
the  United  Nations,  it  must  be  dune  now.  1 
kr.ow  the  arcumeut  is  m.^de  that  if  Russia  Is 
runted  It  win  vrreck  the  United  Nations. 
This  Is  pure  "bc*h  and  "bunkum"  The 
United  Nations  with  Russia  in  't  is  not  a 
functioning  body  and  t.s  wrecked  even  now. 
If  Russia  were  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations  It  would  ioee  the  mfjst  potent  weapon 
It  has  to  spre.id  communism  and  uiirest  and 
corruption  throucrhout  the  world.  In  view 
of  the  Kerc.-in  crisis  thL-!  is  the  opportune 
time  and  the  Ood-clven  time  to  accomplish 
this  fact  Oust  Russia  from  th?  United 
Nations  Korea  may  be  our  Pearl  Hartxjr  of 
wor'd  war  III. 

With  regard  to  our  own  economy  in  view 
of  the  crisis,  politics  es  usual  se*>ms  to  be 
the  theme  of  the  present  administration.  I 
do  not  believe  that  buslnej:s  favors  such  a 
policy.  I  believe  the  people  a.-e  ready  ard 
wlllins  to  assume  the  contmls  and  sacrlftc<^ 
urn  cissiiry  to  prepare  our  country  for  the 
coming  cmargenrv  It  must  be  done  rn  ns 
nearly  a  pfty-as-you-go  pa^ti  a^  it  is  p<7asible 
to  do  so  If  we  Intend  tn  wive  our  economy 

A  an  ekample  nf  the  unrealistic  pt>»itlon 
we  have  been  placd  in.  I  wt%Ji  to  cite  wne 
Incident  at  thr  nn  nf  *hr  Nnfln^-al  Cuard 
ramp  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Dlri«i  .n  Mind 
you.  we  had  b«en  at  war  with  Kirrn  since 
JUU§  SA.  and  the  rnmp  m  rlt-d  Atit.'U>t  \^ 
TIM  nittroM  otrprinte*  i'iv<  :vr(i  knew 
montiM  ahta't   ■  ••    •;'•■    n>..v«-rurr,i>,   ..r    ir..<^i« 

n#caMftry  la  <>-'  •    'i'  ">  tix-^''  r\iu!>»  nu\  1 1 

eOWS.  UtrS  '  ■   '-l    •/.■;.•;..    l;:.   wuicuti 

of  troops  to  K     ••         l>i:'    'l.iv    H«-:ii    V  .,»    lirj-ll. 

glble  inasnut'  '  .• »  ^ut  trll"r>^  n'  w  m  K  rea 
were  on  thr  -Mt^  f.i:»«tt  But  tie-. prtii<ie»». 
With  all  this  tlms  on  their  hands,  the  rail- 
road  companies  did  nor  h;<ve  the  cart  avail - 
abls  to  move  uiit  tti*  hmai!  number  of  troops 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Division  at  the  tnd  <  f 
their  camp  and  were  scurryiiig  up  and  d.  wn 
the  hlfrhways  hunting  for  cars  cu  the  day 
the"  were  to  move  out.  It  involved  only  a 
matter  of  sUt  trains  and  yet  cars  were  not 
available. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  business-a*-ustial 
policy  of  cur  administration  in  the  face  cf 
the  present  crisis.  I  know  that  our  peuple 
are  awakened  to  the  dangers  that  we  face, 
but  we  are  not  getting  tfc'>  leadership  from 
the  adminlstratlnn  that  the  p>eople  are  en- 
titled to  and  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  who  can 
to  make  cur  voices  heard  that  the  inefficient 
and  incompetent  be  turned  out  of  C-m^ress 
and  the  executive  bodie*  of  the  admlrasira- 
tion.     The  hour  Is  late;  It  will  not  br>x)k  of 

any  delay. 

if  our  country  Is  to  survive  as  a  free  and 
independent  Nation  all  of  Its  planning,  un- 
til this  threat  of  ageresslon  is  '^ver  and  com- 
pletely stifled,  must  be  with  the  thought  In 
view  of  the  protection  of  our  land.  All  un- 
necessary and  unrelated  expenditures  that 
do  not  enhance  the  del  ease  of  the  Nation 
should  be  absolutely  curtailed.  AU  expendi- 
tures should  be  directed  in  this  direction, 
such  as  highways  for  last  transportation. 
railroad  cars,  and  any  related  sub.'ects  that 
will  aid  in  f:uildin?  up  the  defense's  of  our 
coimtry.  These  expenditures  not  only  aid 
in  the  defense  cl  the  country,  but  are  an 
asset  to  It.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
what  I  am  trying  tu  SaV  Eoondoggiing  and 
pork  barr-nmg  expenditures  musi  be  com- 
pletely   --■    ■[  ■f^'d. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Feank  D.  E:a.nco. 


\ 
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CrrTaa  DcfesM  T»o  Uti  l>thjti 


EXTENSION  OF  RENL^RKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONCUGH 


Mr  McDONOOOa.    Mr. 

pn^pmrmtnaa  for  ctrfiiMi 
FMeral  :?v«l  in  Ux  United 


HOCSK  or  BMMUxssrs  -  •  :     IS 
22,  l»>6 

the 

the 

States  bAs 

loo 

of  tte  drfl 
have  been  ix^Mirrd  loot  •«>  c^'^n 
tf  the  Korean  m-mr  had  not  occtUTed  In 
Tirv  of  the  lmo«kdse  we  already  have 
of  the  Ue—endoM 
tMa  o(  Mvf  atoaa  and 
The  msicet  of  adequate  ciTiUan  drtcMe 

clMMyani  iMk  of  tuiiium  bv  tte  ad- 
can  ve  afford  to  delaj  tt- 

«hjch  vill  result  in  a 
fTy¥iTTi!ifri  protecUon  for  the  cirU  popu- 
li  (his  Nation  is  attarkt^.  We 
that  In  the  erent  of  any  future  var 
ve  OMHl  TP|**"*  attaielu  upon  o*ir  centers 
of  popolitleil.  and  ve  must  have  ade- 
goala '  atadtcra  aod  ceutr&lized  supply 
tMttOM  tar  fim  aid  aad  OMdinl  tzcai- 

We  need  a  coordinated  Nation-wide 
defense  pian  which  ipill  uultae  ail  of  our 
faeiUties  for  dTil  defense.  We  also  must 
carry  on  speeiaUsed  reaearch  to  develop 
and  more  cflecttre  methods  of  pro- 
for  oar  dthtens  from  the  euecis 
cf  regtilar  homhtiw  attack  as  well  as  at- 
tack by  atomic  wcapooa. 

GnJem  mcasuim  are  taken  ixnme- 
dhvtatj  la  teDd  9  with  all  possible  speed 
tte  dvfUaa  defeats  of  America,  if  war 
■*»'»«^  strike  our  unprepare<lnesa  vould 
ka  phld  for  in  the  lives  of  ooonticas  men. 
VBiMn  and  children,  helpleas  netiott  to 
the  tnwctiaihte  Indiaerence  of  the  ad- 
aiiiiictnitkitt. 

X  liave  miroduced  H.  R  MS5  to  au- 
thoriae  tba  Saeretary  of  Defense  to  ea- 
tabUsb  aod  wpdart  an  diecuve  program 
of  research  and  devdopoMot  to  increase 
the  effectirencss  of  ttM  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  ctrll  popolatkm  of  the 
United  States  in  tte  erent  of  military 
attack.  This  bill,  if  approved  by  tte 
Cootnm.  wtnld  idaoe  the  civj-defense 
plan  on  the  Federal  level  and  would  pro- 
vide for  tte  oeeemary  sdnitific  research 
and  development  of  more  effective  meth- 
ods for  dctaMe. 

I:  woold  further  establish  within  the 
Derartment  of  Delezise  a  central  agency 
vtildt  voold  te  (HraeUj  rwponsllila  for 
drfteii  ddcnw. 

ThrotJi^  the  central  a«ency  standards 
to  cui<te  pubte  olBoers  of  the  United 
States  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  {tannine,  onsanization 
aod  admlnist ration  of  civil  defense  in 
the  sriectioo  of  appropriate  meastires. 
BHteds.  tecbniques.  and  tvilPMiit 
would  be  developeu. 

Tte  central  accncy  would  dis^minate 
aaeb  tnformatioa  and  standards  to  thoae 
ta  cbane  of  civil  defence  and  would  aa- 
ttm  them  in  the  effective  and  economical 
te  of  tlieir  duties. 


The  central  asrency  would  also  assi^^t 
in  p>«w*rtwy  with  officers  of  the  sover:\l 
States  and  Temtones  for  appropriAi^ 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  or- 
gmUaaOon  for  civil  defense 

Tte  foilowli«  are  the  provisions  of 
H  R  9415  whWu  In  my  opinion,  should 
r«c«iTe    consideratkm    wiUiout    further 
ddaj  for  the  protection  of  the  Uves  of 
ABMrieui  men.  women,  and  ehlldren  who 
u<iay  teve  no  adequate  defense  against 
tte  Iwioga  of  modem  war: 
A  MO  to  authorte  tb*  Secretary  of  Delense 
to  Mtabllah  *xKl  eonduct  an  effective  pro- 
nsm  of  r««««rch  and  development  to  In- 
m»m  tJ>e   eflectivenew   of   the   measure* 
f„  xxm  procacskm  of  the  civil  population  of 
the  tJiiMad  8Ut«B  in  lli«  event  of  military 
attack,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  1*  rmmnfit.  etc..  That  thU  act  may  b« 
dtcd  as  tl»«  Nattonal  Civilian   Defense  Act. 
It  to  tlM  purpcNW  of  this  act  to  provide  lor 
tb*  MtabtMuiMnt  within  the  Dep^-iment  of 
Defenw  o«  a  central  agency  directly  respon- 
ubl*  for  (a)  the  initiation,  conduct,  and  co- 
ordmattn-     of    such    scientlGc     and     other 
mjaifb  and  development  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  IdeoOAcatton.  study    and  solu- 
tloa  ot  ths  problswii  Incident  to  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  clvU   population  of   the   United 
8tat«s  In  time  of  bostUltlcs:   (bt  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  ali  information  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  sound  solutions 
to   such   problems:    (c)    the    preparation    cf 
standards  to   guide   public  oUean  of   the 
United  States  who  are  charted  with  rsspon- 
•ibillty  for  the  planning.  organiMitlon.  and 
administration  of  civil  defence  in  the  selec- 
tion Of  ippropriste  messures,  methods,  tech- 
nlqtJsa.  and  equipment:  and  (di  the  dlsseml- 
natloa  of  such  information  and  standards  to 
sucb  Gaests  to  assist  them  in  the  effective 
and    economical   diactiarge    of    their    duties 
and  for  their  use  In  planning  with  officers 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  appro- 
priate n>rtb^».  techniques,  equipment,  and 
organixation  for  civil  defense. 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  act- 
ing tbroogh  tb*  Bssearcb  and  Development 
Board  at  Ute  Department  or  De.'ense.  Is  au- 
tborlaed  and  directed  to  Initiate  and  conduct 
an  adeqtiate  and  eSectlve  program  of  scien- 
tific and  other  r«— arch  and  development  for 
ths  ktentincatlon.  study,  and  solution  of  all 
fiiMisili  arising  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clvU  population  of  the  United 
States  In  time  of  tiostUltlea.  Such  program 
:bail  incttide— 

( i »  technical  research  and  development 
raqcSrsd  alth  respect  to  rescue  methods  sikI 
•qtitpasant.  tlre-&ght.lng  methods  and  equip- 
ment; first  aid  for  casualties:  evacuation  and 
poMald  care  of  personnel:  shelter  design  and 
asatartals  for  protective  construction:  pro- 
teetlva  mstt'T  and  clothing:  methods  and 
matArlsl  specific  to  the  protection  of  person- 
nel and  facilities  of  industrial  planu:  and 
such  oUmt  technical  research  as  may  give 
promise  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  modern 
vrarfars  upon  the  clvU  population: 

(2)  operational  research  with  respect  to 
tlaa  sCacta  of  tiM  eaapioyment  of  new  snd 
impeovsd  weapons  upon  civilian  communi- 
ties: tlie  identification  of  probable  target 
areas  to  provide  a  tMsls  for  local  planoitig; 
and  such  other  operational  research  as  may 
be  required  to  obtain  Information  necessary 
fur  lucrcaaed  eSectlvenens  In  the  selection 
and  training  of  volunteer  clvll-defeixse  per- 
sonnel and  tor  a  better  understanding  of 
methods  which  can  b*  employed  to  prevent 
panic  and  to  stistata  Mvlllan  morale  In  time 
Of  emergency;  snd 

(3)  such  other  research  and  development 
as  msy  be  required  fur  ths  development  of 
tecluUques  and  procedures  necessary  for  the 
effective  protection  and  relief  of  tiie  clvU 
poptiiation  in  tline  of  hostilities. 


(b)  tJpon  the  basis  of  information 
Med  and  sn.alvxed  pursuant  to  this  I 
t.^e  Secretary,  scting  through  the  Board. 
shall  prepare  and  make  available  to  public 
tifflcer^  of  the  United  States  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  planning.  organlMtlon.  and  ad- 
ministration of  civil  defense  such  inform.-*- 
tlon  snd  standards  as  msy  assist  them  to 
discharge  such  responsibilities  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveneaa  and  economy  and  »-e  f 
value  for  their  use  in  planning  wuh  cfflcers 
of  the  several  States  snd  Territories  appro- 
ivlata  BkatlKxls.  techniques,  equipment,  and 
orsaalaatlon  for  civil  defense. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  To  promote  th  effectlvenes*  of 
all  research  conducted  pursuant  to  itils  act. 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  -equlred  (1)  to  obtain  the  coordinated 
and  continuous  service  of  such  technicians. 
natural  and  social  sclentlsu.  and  repreaent- 
atlvss  of  other  professions  capable  of  making 
•saentlal  contributions  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  incident  to  civil  defense,  and  1 2  i 
to  insure  that  activity  In  clvil-defense  re- 
search and  development  pursuant  to  thU  act 
will  be  the  major  responsibility  of  each 
person  selected  for  such  service. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to— 

( 1 »  detail  for  service  pursuant  to  this  act. 
for  such  periods  as  he  shall  deem  necessary, 
such  number  of  persons  on  active  duty  in 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary,  but  not  more 
than  50  such  persons  shall  be  so  detailed  at 
any  time. 

(2»  relieve  from  active  duty,  or  prohibit 
the  ordering  Into  active  duly.  In  the  An  led 
Force*  of  the  United  States  of  any  member 
of  any  Reserve  component  of  any  such  force 
Whose  service  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  required  in  any  civilian  capacity 
pursuant  to  this  act.  but  not  more  than  50 
persons  shall  bt  relieved  from  active  duty  or 
retained  in  civilian  status  at  any  time  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph: 

(3)  to  employ  the  services  of  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and. 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  services  of 
any  employee  of  any  such  other  department 
or  agency; 

(4)  to  obtain,  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion, the  services  of  sucb  part-time  advisory 
personnel  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  act.  Persons  ap- 
pointed for  such  service  may  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  t>e  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  for  travel  Incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  under  this  set, 
or  to  a  mileage  allowance  and  s  per  dlem 
sllowance  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  all  such  travel 
performed  by  them;  and 

(5)  to  cbuin  by  contract  the  services  of 
any  individual,  firm,  organization,  or  educa- 
tional Institution  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the  Secre- 
tary by  this  act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  em- 
ploy personnel,  equipment,  space,  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  military  rsssarcb  and  developi^ent; 
and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  solution  of  civil  defense 
problenu  are  not  Identical  with,  or  logical 
extensions  of,  any  program  for  military  re- 
search and  development,  procure  such  sup- 
plemental personnel,  equipment,  space,  and 
faclUlles  as  h»  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Sue.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  t>e 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Deiense.  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  out  or   any 
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appropriation  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
to  such  Department  or  to  the  Executive 
Offlf-e  of  the  President,  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  110. TC), 000  In  the  aggregate,  to  be 
available  for  obligation  or  disbursement  dur- 
ing the  three  fiscal  years  beginning  July  l, 
1950.  as  mny  be  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  Imposed  by  this  act:  Pro- 
tided.  That  no  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
this  act  shall  be  employed  for  any  purpose 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  w  (c) 
of  this  act. 


PoiHici  Vertai  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

or  TtNNtssrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aucrust  22.  1950 

Mr  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  mclud*"  an  pditonal  from  one  of 
the  local  newspapers,  entitled  "Politics 
Versus  Statesmanship." 

In  view  of  the  extreme  necessity  to 
materially  reduce  nondefense  spending, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  following 
editorial  is  mo.<«t  timel.v  and  should  be 
thoroughly  analwed  and  favorably  con- 
sidered.    The  editorial  follows: 

PoLmcs  Vtasvs  STATi:i,vi.\NsHiF 
Chairman  MtntSAV.  of  the  House  Poet  Of- 
fice Committee,  used  appropriately  strong 
language  to  descrlt>e  the  bill  through  which 
the  House  hopes  to  car.cei  Posimayter  Gen- 
eral Donaldson's  wise  and  reasonable  econ- 
omy program.  An  outrageous  concession  to 
political  expediency  was  the  estimate  of  the 
measure  made  by  Mr.  MumjiAT.  a  Democrat 
from  Tennessee  He  was  not  speaking  with- 
out fact?«.  He  must  have  made  some  Mem- 
bers squirm  when  he  told  the  House  that 
many  of  his  colleagues  frankly  had  admll'ed 
they  secretly  favored  the  mail-service  cur- 
tanaaent  order  but  felt  it  wotild  be  politicully 
tfaBferous  to  say  so  openly.  They  were 
thinking  of  next  November  and  the  threat 
of  opposition  from  powerful  postal  employee 
groups. 

During  the  debate  a  supporter  of  the  bill 
asserted  that  50.000.000  tired  taxpayers  have 
been  hit  in  the  mnll  hex  by  Mr.  Donaldson  s 
reduction  in  mall  service  These  same  tax- 
payers, however,  hnve  been  hit  in  the  pocket- 
book  by  the  House's  overwhelming  vote 
against  the  savings  planned  by  the  Post- 
ms«ter  General  The  Post  OfRce  Department 
has  been  running  up  half-bllUon-dollar 
deficits  each  year.  These  deficits  are  b?lng 
paid  out  cf  taxes.  When  Congress  refused 
to  increase  postal  rates  to  cut  this  year's 
deficit  and.  on  top  of  that,  cut  the  p>cstal 
rock-bottom  budget  below  what  Mr.  Don- 
aldson believed  to  be  the  operational  mini- 
mum, the  Postmaster  General  ordered  mall 
deliveries  reduced  from  two  to  one  a  day. 
He  estimated  this  would  save  the  Depart- 
ment up  to  S70.000.000  a  year  No  great 
hardship  has  t>een  inflicted  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  delivery  curtailment. 
More  than  85  percent  cf  the  mall  was  han- 
dled on  the  morning  delivery,  anyway,  so 
that  elimination  of  the  second  round  has 
had  relatively  little  effect  on  maU  service. 
The  probability  Is  that  most  tired  taxpayers 
would  prefer  the  $70,000000  savings  to  an 
extra  mall  delivery  thst  is  not  essential. 

The  House  majority  that  voted  for  the 
bill  muJTed  an  excellent  chance  to  show  real 
statesmanship  at  a  critical  time,  when  the 
need  for  reduction  of  nondefense  spending 


is  extremely  acute.  The  opportunity  now 
pa.s&es  to  the  Senate,  whose  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee already  has  endorsed  the  cancellation 
measure.  If  the  Senate,  too,  should  suc- 
cumb to  political  expediency.  President 
Truman  would  be  lustlfied  in  vetoing  the 
legislation,  which   is  wholly   without   merit. 


Takes  Tisac  To  Build  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&lARKf 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.^sSACursrris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  carefully  prepared  and  infor- 
mative article  written  by  Le.ster  Allen 
and  appearing:  m  the  Boston  Post  of 
August  20.  1950; 
Takes      Tu.e      To      Brim      Fcacrs — UNtrrn 

States   Is   Nrw   FrrrHm   Ahfad  Than    It 

Was  at  Ptaet  rr  L.\st  War — Has  Some  Fa- 

cii.rr:rs  React 

(By  Lester  Allen) 

AaM  tlie  anap  and  crackle  of  poiittcnl 
partlaana  seeking  to  place  he  blame  for  the 
deteriorated  statp  of  the  Nation's  defences. 
required  readinz  today  should  be  the  Na- 
tional Ml"tary  Establishment  Mil  enncted 
by  the  Elghttelh  Conjures*,  the  coropoelticn 
of  which  is  impKjrtant  In  determining  who  is 
blameworthy. 

In  that  ijill  the  common  mission  of  the 

Armed  Forces  was  set  forth  in  plain  lan- 
guaee,  speciQcallv  directed  by  Con<jre£S.  in- 
dividual citizens  can  determine  whether  the 
dtiectlve  of  the  Eightieth  Consrcss  was 
obeyed,  who  flouted  the  e-pressed  will  of 
the  people,  and  why  the  will  of  the  people 
was  not  obeyed. 

PLAIN  LAXCUAC£ 

Here  Is  the  language  of  the  bill;  "The 
common  missions  of  the  Armed  Forces  are : 
To  support  and  defend  the  Constitutloa  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign or  dcmesilc;  to  maintain,  by  timely  and 
eaectlve  mililiiry  action,  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  its  pos,3essions  and  areas  vital 
to  its  Interest:  to  upijold  and  advance  the 
national  policies  and  Interests  of  the  United 
States;  to  safeguard  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  as  direcied  by  higher 
authority;  to  conduct  Integrated  opera- 
tions on  the  land,  en  the  sea.  and  In  the 
air  necesfary  for  these  purposes." 

The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Truman.  July  26,  1947 — but  It  Is  Important 
to  see  what  tiad  iiappened  by  then  to  the 
Army,  the  r'avy,  and  Air  Force.  They  were 
l)ting  peeled  down  to  the  bone,  and  were 
qu-irrellng  over  the  bone. 

In  3  years  the  bone  has  Ijeen  so  thoroughly 
gnawed  that  there  Is  very  little  m-irrow  left 
in  it.  This  i  no  euesswork  The  fi>;ures 
can  speak  for  themselves.  In  1947  the  United 
States  had  a  scheduled  streneth  ot  1.070.000 
in  the  Army.  The  S<'vlet  Union  had  4.100,- 
t«00.  The  tjnited  States  Nary  had  729  ships 
In  commiaalon.  a  fraction  o*  its  tonnage,  and 
a  schedtiled  streneth  of  670,000.  including  the 
marines.  The  Soviet  Union  had  .kO  ships 
and  487.000  meu.  The  United  States  Air 
Force  had  a  scheduled  streiisjth  of  475,000 
men  -jad  6,300  to  7,UC0  opeiatmg  military 
aircraft.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  had  37,000 
plares  and  700,000  men. 

Only  2  year?  belore  that  the  United  States 
had  an  Army  ai  peak  strength  ol  8.291.336 
and  i.ver  65  percent  of  those  were  depi>,yed 
overseas.     In  less  than  a  year  this  magnih- 


cent  army  had  siirunic  to  leas  xh&n  1,600.000 
and  Its  used  equipment  was  being  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  hawked  for  sale  as  surplus 
and  dumped  to  rust  out  in  Jungles  u  d  doca 
areaf. 

OnjN'T     KNOW 

Now,  all  this  dispersion  of  military  strength 
was  not  accompllsiied  against  the  will  of  the 
American  petpie.  They  had  fought  a  vic- 
torious war — or  so  they  thought.  They  saw 
no  need  for  maintaining  immense  armaments 
because  they  could  not  know,  any  more  than 
the  so-calied  higher  authority  could  kni  w, 
that  within  5  years  there  wouid  be  a  tramlc 
ecramble  to  reassemble  thoee  finely  trained 
and  resolutely  discipUned  fighting  orrHnlza- 
tlons. 

The  second  guesi>ers  and  M<  nday  morning 
quart*rbaoks  can  rcream  vituperation  and 
make  pccusations,  but  the  plain  trutn  is  that 
the  American  people  believed  they  were  com- 
pletely victortouji  and  all  the  treatmetit  cf 
the  armed  services  thereafter  w:is  tinged 
with  their  reluctance  t(5  maintain  hu^e 
stanoini:  fighting  forces  or  to  take  the  bully- 
ing position  of  coercing  weaker  nations  by  a 
show  of  armed  strength 

The  common  missions  of  tne  Armed  l-orces 
must  now  be  carried  out  and  It  will  be  in- 
finitely more  difflculi  l)ecau»e  armle*  air 
forces,  anr  fleets  are  nut  created  overnight 
It  will  be  at  least  a  year  l)«lore  anythlne  that 
faUi'ly  resen-ib!es  an  integrated  fighting 
force  capable  of  dealing  with  even  a  modest 
conflict  can  be  welded  tocether 

M'^st  cjmmon  is  an  odd  delusion  that 
persists  amcne  a  va.st  majority  of  people 
that  by  a  stroke  of  the  fjen  Precldert  Tru- 
man can  cau.««  armed  leglcns  to  spring  out 
ol  the  ground  and  advanc»>  upon  the  enemy. 
Why  not  call  up  the  National  Guard'  Why 
net  call  up  the  Reserve  divisions''  Why  not 
take  the  fleet  out  of  mo'hbnlls'  Why  ret 
call  the  Air  Force  reservists  back  en  the 
)ob  and  tet  the  planes  f!ying?.  The  fart  is 
that  such  a  project  must  l>e  taken  a  5tep 
at  a  time. 

Call  up  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  divi- 
sions today  and  tliere  would  not  be  adeqii.-.te 
ihelier  tor  them,  supply  problems  would 
leave  the  armic*  squadrons,  and  fieet?  starv- 
ing a:id  without  ammunition  cr  equipment. 
Step  by  step  these  thmes  have  to  be  drne 
so  that  each  step  dovetails  in  the  footprint 
of  the  last  step.  These  are  net  Minute  Men 
dashing  up  ::un  in  hand  to  take  a  poaiUua 
l>chlnd  a  stone  wall — mores  the  pity. 

TAK£S    TIME 

Even  baflc  training — once  accomplished 
In  about  13  weeks — now  requires  twice  as 
long.  A  reserve  pilot  laced  with  a  new  )et 
plane  of  a  type  he  had  never  flcAn  » culd 
be  about  as  much  at  home  m  the  cockpit  of 
such  an  aircrait  a.s  a  rrvan  Irom  Mars  To 
Teach  an  Infantryman  to  fire  :ne  ol  ths 
new  rccoUless  fieid  weapons  with  acv  oe- 
gree  of  accuracy  requires  weens  and  weriis 
cf  Intensive  drUlUig — even  if  there  v. re 
enough  recoUless  guns  and  enough  an: muni- 
tion, which  there  aren't 

Where  would  the  Navy  find  cno;'gh 
trained  men  to  handle  guided  missKes  it 
we  had  enough  and  if  there  were  guid'd 
missile  ships  enough?  The  best  esilmaie 
of  time  required  to  train  a  crew  of  men  to 
handle  a  guided  missile  is  about  8  months. 

The  hand'ul  of  men  fighting  tne  Uni'ed 
Nations'  fight  In  Korea  ue  ytalllnp  fnr 
time — a  few  weks  In  which  reserves  can  be 
bnjueht  into  position  to  bolster  a  'jearh- 
head — and  m' st  stratedsts  feel  we  will  be 
fortunate  if  we  .^an  hold  eren  a  beachhead 
In   Korea 

Ali  in  the  picture  Is  not  as  d'lrk  a?  this 
may  make  it  seem.  Fate  smiled  up<,'n  the 
United  States  when  the  Soviet  Union  msde 
the  overt  mcve  in  Korea.  The  sudden  light- 
ning flash  iliumined  the  problem  fcins  the 
American  pt'pie  at  the  chiel  bu.wsrk  cf 
the    democrsvies.      ii    10    years    had    r'^*^ed 
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th*  cod  or  bocumiw  on  VJ-<l»y  a  lot 
uf  ptlMl—  ikllla  voiUd  har«  b««n  loat  to 
«IH  Jtetton. 

As  11  Ik.  a  tivoMntfou*  backlof  of  trained 
MM  f  wtfUnc  m  dnBut  UM  today  (or 
•  caU  to  Apply  th*iT  touiWlidii  to  tbo  HaUoo* 
(r«v«  mmL  Wartd  War  n  t«u|tht  a  lot  to 
tiM  Unltad  Stataa  about  mobUiaUon.  pro- 
«Mr«nM«t,  reacATCb.  rapplT.  traiuport.  and 
•O  tb*  otlMT  baaic  n<«<l8  for  glTinfc  pover 
to  •  flshtt^  foree.  TtIjU  and  error  need  net 
tlie  effort. 


Turkey  Price  Ceilisf  t 


TO  ax  rAsm 
A  plUlttMy  few  haritd  senior  oOcen  ot 


mrf.  aaa  Air 

tUTMtMMtf    MMUgb    mOMf 

In 

on  tnduatrtel  oaoMU- 

of  men  rapable  to  botac  ex- 

.  mto  Offc^^^f  tinlU  were  kept  tofether 

br  •Ktnonttaanr  aSoru      The  first  600.000 

raptdly  than  th«  Orst 

ta'l»40 

pUnu  for  w  pro- 
to  ■■■y  crttlml  field*— unks.  f  una. 
atbetic  rubber.  cbemlCAla — 
«1Ute  andi  ot  the  Utxx  fore*  tbat 
manned  ttM  plant*  baa  been  reabuSed  Into 
new  >ot>a.  it  will  not  take  aa  long  to  get  the 
ptenta  ninniag  fuU  blast  as  it  dtd  in  IMl 
«toHl  tbe  pUnu  bad  to  t>e  buUt  and  workers 

Mmr  on  «lM  MTVMl  In  Owmaay  rseall 
vtth  aim  alniiiiliMMil  itis  flsi  msns  Inimnil 
that  the  United  Sutcs  and  BrtUtn  did  not 
plAn  to  sweep  right  on  acroas  Burop«  and 
route  the  rxbatj*tc<d  R«^  armies  beforv  they 

bad  a  chacc*  to  get  their  breath.  At  the 
tuna  the  OI's  thooglM  It  a  osoat  monstrous 
proof  of  tbe  deprsTed  mllltarlam 
people.  In  the  light  ot  tbe 
Its  of  the  past  6  years  it  now  ap- 
pSMS  that  the  German*  were  political  real- 
ists who  faced  a  necessity,  however  repugnant 
U  might  seem. 

Knowing  what  we  do  tod  -y.  there  would 
stUl  be  some  doubt  whether  such  a  course 
would  hare  been  followed.  But  tbat  ts  vain 
tpffmlatwm  and  has  no  r>art  in  the  job  that 
MOM  b*  dooe  today  The  first  requisite  of 
the  Wg  task  is  paUenre — and  patience  is  dlfB- 
ctilt  when  American  men  are  sacrificing  their 
liTM.  deaperate  for  Immediate  aaaUtance. 

nsBJess  TO  poma 

The  nww—ntal  task  will  be  completed 
(folcker.  bowcrrr,  and  we  make  liaste  slowly, 
as  aosB*  master  of  g&rbled  aphorism  said. 
TlHmnadB  at  f  ami  he*  are  frantic  with  anxi- 
ety ow  soo*  IB  Korea  and  they  are  impatient 
for  tmrnediato  complete  mobilization     It  is 

aad  but  true  that  Immediate  full  mobiliza- 
tion wouldn't  get  reinforcements  tbere  faster. 
bat  probably  would  foul  up  all  the  carefully 
ooasUwd  plans  and  make  tbe  loss  of  a 
baachhsart  In  Korea  almost  certain. 

IT  w«  taadn*t  t>c«n  In  such  ■  tearing  rush 
to  get  back  to  nonL.alcy — a  ncvmalcy  that 
•ooM  never  again  bring  back  the  "good  old 
daf*"— ve  wouldn't  be  In  the  mesa  we  are 
IB  today,  but.  again.  It  is  useless  to  pander 
oa  wiMt  Bilgtkt  have  been 

PoUtldana  who  seek  to  make  political 
capital  of  th*  failure  to  malnutn  the  Armad 
FtllCM  at  full  Btrecg'.b  should  look  back  over 
Uwfr  ahoolders  at  the  dgbtletb  Congreas 
aad  rsmember  that  it  wrote  a  bill  tbat  wa« 
bipartisan  to  plan  the  Nation's  defeoa*. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ob>ectlves  on  ° 
a  political  and  international  level  are  mad* 
clear  to  all  who  aatiat  do  the  fighting,  and 
that  men  old  anoqgb  and  Intelligent  enough 
to  go  out  and  fight  the  Nation's  battles  aren't 
fathered  with  gooey  bunk  about  fighting  so 
that  they  can  get  back  home  for  a  piece  of 
asoUMr'a  btuebarry  ptc. 

Tbara  vaa  too  aittob  of  that  kind  of  moral* 
to  World  War  II  and  too  little  dia- 
vlth  grown  men  soldiering  about  th* 
r«alitica. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CAi-iToaNi* 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\T3 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguislied  citizen  of  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent. 
Mr  Arlo  Turner,  of  Modesto.  Calif.,  has 
prepared  for  me  a  memorandum  in  re- 
gard to  turkey  price  ceilings  which  I 
feel  will  be  of  immen.se  Interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  in  whose  district 
turkeys  are  raised 

Mr.  Turner  finances  the  raisinR  of  a 
ver>-iarpe  number  of  turkeys  and  is  rec- 
ognized nationally  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  authorities  on  turkey  rais- 
ing and  marketing. 

The  memorandum  is  printed  tjelow : 

ME>iO«ANDCM     P»tF*««)    DT    ASLO    V.    TiJSKtl 

roa  CoNcsEsaMAN  Cxcu.  WHirt 
strsjscT:  rrmKCT  cziuMcs 

If  turkey  ceUlngs  have  to  come,  whether 
we  want  them  or  not.  what  doe*  the  turkey 
Industry  need,  snd  what  Is  fair. 

Expecting  that  the  Defense  Act  will  em- 
power the  President  to  appoint  agencies  to 
fix  ceUlngs  when  and  if  uecesaary  and  that. 
If  esubllshed.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture wUl  consult  the  Poultry  Branch  and 
a«k  either  It  o.  some  other  agency  to  draw 
up  regulations  and  fix  prices.  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  ouUln  tbe  Ideas  of  folks  In 
turkey  production  and  others  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  turkey  producers  across  the 
Nation. 

This  memorandum  will  discuss  only  the 
celling  which  should  be  established  for  tur- 
keys. Uve-welght,  at  the  farm,  which  move 
throueh  commercial  processing  and  distribu- 
tion channels  Those  producers  near  large 
population  centers  who  prepare  and  retail 
their  own  birds  can  be  protected  as  proc- 
essors or  retailers  and  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  celling  established  In  commercial  pro- 
duction. Neither  should  their  costs  or  ex- 
penses be  used  in  determining  what  Is  a  (air 
maximum  price  to  producers  for  commercial 
distribution. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  ceilings  are  a  maxi- 
mum beyond  which  a  profit  is  unreasonable. 

We  art>  not  discussing  supports,  ur  markets. 
We  are  only  dlsctisslng  the  limit  t>eyond 
which  a  producer  of  turkeys  cannot  go  In 
selling  them  into  commercial  channels.  He 
will  have  good  years  and  bad  years.  His 
ceiling  should  be  higher  than  a  fair  average 
price,  because  he  will  not  obtain  a  fair  price 
each  year. 

RISTOatCAL 

In  IMS.  the  celling  live-weight  for  turkeys 
was  33  S  cents.  Parity  ratio  was  170  Parity 
.  was  24  6  cents.  At  the  end  of  OPA  the  tiu- 
key  ceiling  was  135  percent  plus,  of  parity. 
At  that  time,  turkey  producers  were  not 
receiving  a  profit  on  their  Investment  and 
operation  equal  to  tbat  received  by  produc- 
er! Of  many  other  specialty  crops. 

PAamr 
Parity  is  an  index  obtained  by  adding  the 
cost  of  the  things  a  farmer  buys,  a  selected, 
constant  list  of  commodities,  to  obtain  a 
parity  ratio,  which  In  1C09-1914  was  100 
percent.  Tbe  last  ratio  published  by  BAB 
was  266  percent.  In  190^14.  turkeys  were 
not  an  article  of  cummerce  They  were  a 
pin  money  crop  sold  in  nearby  p<jpuUtlon 
centers  The  only  market  quotations  avail- 
able to  BAK  in  computing  a  base  period  pari- 
ty fur  turkeys  were  quotations  during  Octo- 


ber November  December  and  January  on  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  during 
those  five  years,  and  In  some  of  those  twenty 
months  quotations  were  n.it  avnllable  from 
those  markets.  Those  sketchy  figures  pro- 
duced a  base  parity  for  turkeys  of  14  4  cents 
per  pound,  llve-wclght.  farm.  Multiplying 
14  4  cenu  the  base  period  parity  estahllshed 
fui  turkeys,  by  35*  r-fiecta  a  parity  of  30  86 
cents  per  pound.  The  BAE  s  official  parity 
for  turkeys  for  last  month  is  36  9  cents  per 
pound. 

Some  farm  commodities  were  not.  In  1014. 
but  became  free-moving  articles  of  com- 
merce later,  such  as  soybeans.  BAE  worked 
out  a  base  parity  for  those  commodities,  en- 
deavoring to  reflect  their  cost  of  production 
in  true  relation  to  the  ost  of  production  of 
other  old-time  crops.  If  that  were  done  for 
turkeys  the  base  parity  would  t>e  higher  than 
14  4  cenu.  With  a  parity  ratio  of  256.  each 
1-cent-per-pound  Increase  in  the  base  parity 
would  mean  2  56  cenU  per  pound  In  true 
parity,  or  51.2  cenU  per  bird. 

I  have  been  informed  by  economist*  who 
have  computed  the  dlfTerence  for  me  that  If 
turkey  parity  were  figured  like  soybeans  the 
tMtae  Increase  would  be  2  8  cenu  per  pound, 
which  would  add.  at  today's  parity  ratio,  ap- 
proximately 7 '4  cenu  per  pound  to  current 
parity. 

Every  time  a  discu.Mlon  of  prices  arises  In 
the  trade  or  Government,  in  connection  with 
supports,  ceilings,  etc  .  we  have  this  stum- 
bling block  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  Con- 
gressmen who  cannot  t>e  expected  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  farm  commtxlltles  It  is  lisu- 
aliy  presumed  that  parity  for  turkeys  reflects 

a  true  price  relationship  to  parity  fur  things 
like  wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  etc.  Since  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  have  5.  10.  or  more  years  of 
semlwar  or  war  economy.  It  is  Important  that 
BAE  establish,  as  they  did  with  soyt>eans,  a 
fair  base  parity  for  turkeys. 

COST  OF  PtODUCn0!f 

A  commercial  producer  of  turkeys  can  do 
most  of  the  labor,  growing  5.000  birds  Esti- 
mates across  the  Nation  indicate  that  com- 
mercial production  requires  an  Investment 
cost  per  bird  of  $5  to  $7  for  a  farm  with  an 
ordinary  five-room  dwelling,  a  brooder  house, 
range,  equipment,  vehicles,  etc..  a  total  in- 
vestment of  •25,000  to  MS.OOO.  The  equip- 
ment has  a  abort  life  and  soon  becomes  com- 
petitively obsolete.  The  brooder  house 
should  be  depreciated  rapidly.  To  invest- 
ment cost  carrying  charge,  depreciation,  etc  , 
must  t>e  added  feed,  poult,  fuel,  litter,  elec- 
tricity, mortality,  and  other  operation  cost*. 

In  flgtu'ing  parity  only  10  1  percent  weight- 
ed average  is  allowed  for  feed.    Of  the  costs 

in  producing  turkey  meat,  feed  (for  parents 
and  the  market  bird)  represenu  about  75 
percent  of  cost  of  production.  Suppose  10 
commodities  were  used  in  determining  the 
parity  ratio,  each  of  which,  in  190&-14,  cost 
10  cenu.  one  of  theni  feed.  Suppose  that  to- 
day the  other  nine  cost  20  cenu  each  and 
feed  30  cenU.  In  that  case  parity  for  turkeys 
would  be  much  less  than  ccst  of  production 
The  facu  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  would 
be,  but  price -supported  turkey-feed  ingredi- 
ents are  so  high,  relatively,  that  turkey  par- 
ity Is  not  In  fair  relation  to  cosU  Nor  does 
It  even  approximate  what  it  should  be  to  give 
tbe  same  net  return  to  produoars  as  does 
parity  for  corn,  wheat,  potato**,  *oyl>ean9. 
iPtC. 

if  Interest  on  the  Investment,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, maintenance,  and  depreciation,  plus 
factory  wages,  are  added  to  operating  cosu 
of  production,  commercial  turkey  production 
has  been  estimated  by  turkey  men  across  the 
Nation,  within  the  last  30  days,  at  t>etM^een 
32',  and  36  cents  per  pound.  My  guess  is 
about  34',  cents  per  pound  A  number  of 
Government  people  have  asked  nic  why  folks 
go  on  raising  turkeys  If  they  dldn  t  make 
money  last  year.  That's  their  chosen  busi- 
ness, their  life  work,  their  trade.  They 
have   a    heavy    Investment.       Most    of   them 
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will   not   quit   until   they   are   broke.      They 
can't  quit, 

AMMA    CrZLUKM 

Some  turkeys  in  large  population  centers 
bring  a  higher  price  than  thoee  in  commer- 
cial prodrctlun.  For  instance,  New  Jersey 
producers,  surrounded  by  large  population 
centers,  received  last  year  at  least  $2  per  bird 
mere  for  the  few  turkeys  they  raised  than 
those  produced  In  Oret^on. 

Some  nntlonsl  distributors  of  turkeys  make 
contracts  with  large  retail  outleU  and  chain- 
stores,  to  supply  the  turkeys  needed  by  those 
retail  outleu,  leas  freight  diHtrential,  priced 
at  the  New  York  market  on  the  date  of  de- 
livery of  each  shipment.  Consequently,  In 
commercial  turkey  distribution,  turkey  buy- 
ers endeavor  to  base  paylne  prices  on  the 
New  York  market,  lew  freight,  and  national 
ril'trlbutors  endeavor  to  buy  their  turkeys 
where  they  can  buy  them  on  the  New  York 
market,  less  processing,  freight,  and  a  prutit. 

Some  people  in  Government  and  the  trade 
feel  very  strongly  that  turkey  ceUlngs  should 
be  different  In  one  area  than  in  another,  and 
that  the  retUng  on  the  Pacific  coast  should 
be  lower  than  that  on  the  east  coast  Check- 
ing ncroas  the  Nation.  I  find  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  p<iund  of  turkey  meat  about  the 
aame  in  all  commercial  production  du»lrlcu. 

The  California  Turkey  Federation  ha*  a 
committee  which,  since  January,  has  stimu- 
lated sales  of  turkeys  In  California,  has  spent 
approximately  120,000  and  has  dene  an  ex- 
cellent )ob  This  committee  has  Just  been 
enlarKed.  is  endeavoring  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional $100000.  of  which  approxlmatelv  $75  - 
000  u  assured.  Their  intentK  u  is  to  en- 
deavor to  make  turkeys,  whole  or  cut  up. 
available  in  all  of  the  butcher  shops  In  the 
State  If  they  succeed.  California  people 
wUl  eat  lu  turkey  crop.  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  fact  everyone 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  who  produce  turkeys 
for  commercial  channels,  will  feel  that  the 
price  they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  their 
birds  should  not  be  less  than  a  producer  on 
the  east  coast  U  allowed  to  charge  for  his. 
If  California  or  any  other  area  Is  unable  to 
consume  all  of  iU  turkeys,  the  surplus  will 
have  to  more  to  another  area  and,  if  it  does, 
it  will  have  to  sell  under  the  destination  area 
celling  enoueh  to  cover  the  coet  of  transpor- 
tation to  destination.  We  are  discussini; 
the  llm;t  which  a  producer  should  be  allowed 
to  charge  for  his  product,  and  an  unfair 
price  in  any  area  Is  identical  with  an  unfair 
price  to  the  producer,  at  the  same  cost,  any- 
where In  the  United  States.  Live  turkey 
farm  ceilings  should  t>e  equal  everywhere  in 
the  Nation 

In  1938.  I  produced  11  000  turke>'S.    Since 

then,  the  company,  of  which  I  am  presWiit, 
has  financed  production  of  over  9.000,000, 
supervised  production  and  computed  c(jfU 
of  production  on  every  flock.  I  think  1  know 
what  it  co6t  to  produce  turkeys.  The  checks 
for  those  9.0OO.000  turkeys  were  issued  in 
our  cfBces,  after  deduction  of  most  of  tho 
operation  coeU.  usually  including  poult  coet. 
Continued,  efBcient  turkey  pr^idunion  re- 
qum*,  in  good  years,  more  than  wages  plus 
a  aBuUl  profit,  if  produtuon  faciluies  are  to 
be  mainulued  and  new  ones  bui:t  .i£  con- 
stimption  requires  them.  A  celling  slu  old  be 
high  enough  to  return  a  man  hl.s  tot.il  pro- 
durtlrii  cost  plus  enough  profit  to  keep  an 
efDclent  producer  In  b'lslness.  plus  enough  la 
good  yeara  to  return  his  losses  In  pixjr  years. 
Poor  years  occur  approximately  one  in  thjee. 
Ceilings  for  procesFors.  retailers  and  dis- 
tributors are  not  commented  on  herein  be- 
cause honest,  reliab;e,  and  Informed  local 
and  national  distributors  are  the  people  who 
should  supply  that  Information  to  Congress 
and  the  agency  appointed  to  determine  tho6« 
maik-ups. 

BT7XXSU   or    AOtTCtTLTCire    ICONOMICS 

No  one  questions  the  c  ,re  with  wh;ch  these 
men  endeiivor  to  con^' ut^  ciet  nrops.  nmr- 
keu,  and  so  forth.     However,  they  have  uot 


had  sufAclent  fund*  to  obtain,  therefore 
hav*  not  had  complete  factual  information 
about  commercial  turkey  production.  Much 
of  their  Information  comes  from  State 
agencies  which  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
thoroughly  survey  and  classify.  For  instance, 
becatise  of  lack  of  funds.  BAB  does  not  always 
secure  prices  received  by  turkey  producers 
who  sell  their  birds  through  retail  channels 
as  against  those  who  sell  them  In  the  general 
commercial  market.  Their  figures,  based  on 
the  only  information  they  have,  reflect  prices 
received  by  producers.  In  certain  areas  In  tbe 
United  States,  which  no  large  processor  or 
distributor  could  afford  to  pay  and  remain 
solvent. 

The  cosU  of  field  surveys  to  collect  such 
Information  would  be  small.  The  bulk  of 
the  turkeys  which  move  in  commercial  chan- 
nels are  procet>&ed  by  relatively  few  concerns 
itrd  Individuals,  are  fij-»anced  by  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  concerns  The  turkey  In- 
dustry needs  this  Information  not  new  avail- 
able to  BAE.  because  BAE  is  looked  to  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Prixluc- 
tian  and  Marketliig  Administration,  and  the 
trade,  for  facU  which  they  do  not  have 
money  enough  to  obtain. 

OKTUetiiim   OP   ACBlCm-TtTt  ■ 

Personnel  cf  the  Poultry  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agrl.-ulture  fortunately  in- 
clude* a  number  of  career  men  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  the  turkey  in- 
dujtiry  Iti  all  iu  branches.  Kl^^her  adoiln- 
Utrallve  ofDclals  in  PrtxJuctlcn  and  Market- 
ing Administration  are  producer-minded 
find.  If  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  both 
the  branch  and  the  higher  oflSclals  can.  and 

1  am  sure  would,  competently  review  coeu 
throughout  the  industry,  consult  with  in- 
formed people,  and  work  out  a  ceUing  pro- 
gram for  the  turScty  Industry,  If  It  becomes 
neces6.<u-y.  which  is  fair  to  the  producer  and 
which  will  provide  turkeys  for  the  consumer 
at  a  rea.sonable  price. 

Since  you  asked  me  to  furnish  further  in- 
formation, I  have  been  in  contact  with  peo- 
ple from  coast  to  coast  who  know  turkey 
production,  leaders  In  the  Industry,  men 
whom  I  tru.=t  and  who  know  the  turkey  pro- 
ducers' problems  and  costs  1  have  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  this  simamary  would  be  reli- 
able for  your  use  in  preseu;.ing  the  turkey 
man's  problems,  to  which  you  have  so  a&sidu- 
ouiJy  and  intelligently  given  ycur  attention 
In  Congress. 

I  believe.  Cecil,  that  you  can  take  these 
statements  at  par.  with  complete  assurance 
that.  U  ycu  convey  them  to  your  many 
friends  m  Congress,  you  and  they  will  find 
them  reii?ble.     I  have  dene  my  best  In  the 

2  weeks  available,  to  bring  th  .-m  up  to  dale 
and  check  their  accuracy. 

Respectfully, 

Aelo  V  Tttbvxr. 


Ninety  Percent  Farm  Parity  WUl  Pre.ent 
a  De|tfessioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    TI  I  INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESENTATlVfcS 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
most  imporunt  domestic  problem  m  the 
Umted  Slates  is  to  maintain  a  sound, 
worltable  farm  program.  Agriculture  is 
the  foimdation  upon  viliich  the  economy 
of  our  Nation  rests.  If  you  wreck  the 
foundation  of  a  building.  It  will  cra.sh 
10  the  ground.  If  you  wreck  the  founda- 
tion  of   the  economy   of    our   coimlry, 


which  is  agriculture,  you  cannot  escape 
wrecking  the  economy  of  the  Natioa 

In  fact,  upon  the  foundation  of  agri- 
culture r^ts  full  employment,  business 
actiyity,  the  success  of  Industry,  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  the  size  of  the  national 
Income. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  the  problem  of  agriculture.  I  have 
made  some  study  of  it  since  helping  to 
organize  the  first  farm  bureau  in  Marion 
County  34  years  ago.  of  which  1  am  still 
a  member.  From  that  time  to  this,  as 
a  newspaper  publisljer  and  hanng  owned 
and  operated  farms,  I  devoted  quite  a  bit 
of  study  through  my  lifetime  to  a*rrl- 
culture  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  with 
soil  conservation  improvement  and  its 
general  problems.  For  the  past  7  years 
in  Conjress,  I  have  studied  the  probleni 
more  intensely  than  ever  before  and 
have  come  to  the  following  definite 
conclusions. 

I  am  firmly  conviiiced  that  a  sound 
and  prosperous  agriculture  will  continue 
prosperity  and  full  employment  for  la- 
bor, prosperity  for  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  business  gen- 
erally, 

I  am  convinced  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture will  insure  us  against  another  de- 
pression In  the  future,  if  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  will  maiie  a  real 
effort  to  economize  and  reduce  govern- 
mental expense. 

Many  commentators  and  newspaper 
writers  who  know  little  of  the  relation 
of  agriculture  to  the  economy  of  our 
Nation,  write  much  about  the  farmers 
being  subsidized.  In  fact,  they  have 
found  it  easy  to  criticize  farm  legisla- 
tion and  try  to  blame  the  farmer  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  They  do  not  point 
cut  the  difference  between  what  the 
farmer  gets  and  the  amount  the  con- 
sumer pays. 

Of  course,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  administering  the  farm  pro- 
gram. However,  in  considering  the 
whole  problem,  the  Congress  has  been 
right  in  protecting  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  with  a  floor  or  support  price 
of  around  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
has  helped  to  continue  prosperity  for 
all  of  the  people.  I  think  potatoes  and 
some  other  highly  perishable  vegetables 
siiould  not  have  the  benefit  of  any  sup- 
port prices. 

WHAT  rAKMEBS  THINK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmers 
are  well  posted  on  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Their  combined  judgment  is  help- 
ful as  a  guide  to  the  facts. 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
judgment.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  10  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  a  number  of 
townships  in  various  counties,  asking 
whether  they  would  prefer  retaimng  our 
preseni  farm-parity  law,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  the  Brannan  plan.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  out  of  528  repUes. 
5C0  favored  retaining  the  present  law, 
and  only  28  favored  changing  to  the 
Brannan  plan. 

I  have  learned  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  collective  judgment  of 
experienced  fanners  who  throu2hout  the 
years,  by  u.sm?  their  brain  and  muscle, 
have  made  a  success  of  farmiu,^. 
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I  aai  eoBvtocMi  Uut  the  Branaan  plan 
!s  ioo  miMMiii    too  dtSculK  to  adam- 
HlMiiil   inrTrnl  — '  r*^ 
tte  fazsKT  aad  vreck  acncultarc 

lU.  aamiber,  tte  pmeot  Acrtcaltanl 

haw  been  opexadnf  for  ecftral  j^n,  tt 
the  xmA  «(  ow  31  yean  of  itv&f.  re- 
aeaieh.  aad  t^tfUnr  of  the  ablest  men 
tn  I  UrtlMi  itf  tt'r  TTetlFT  It  has  bad 
•KTcfahvKody  by  the  ablest  Mcnben 
<tf  the  Cumf  as  veil  from  tttry  coo- 
tiii«aii  1IIM  iiMfimlil TtiT — »^*>»  *«»* 
the  fana  proMcm. 

Oar  present  faim  pracnm  bM  the 
npinrt  oC  the  Aascrtcan  Farm  Bureau 
and  It  Ofther  farm  orgazu- 
Tlae  tacts  Mmv  tt  bas  vorke<l 


of  CuMutaa  who  have  siiahwl  the 
lisulfi  and  trnprowed  the  law  under  Ita 
apphatiao  hy  mal  asid  error.  akxi.c  with 
a  fxtat  majority  of  the  sxua-root  f ann- 
en.  aciee  that  m«  Mkoald  coptlnoe  the 
parity  poiicy  of  a  floor  onder  farm  prod- 
neu  mod  biriM  oar  fotore  farm  procram 
CD  the  BrasBOt  lav.  makiiig  such  changes 


critxsam  at  the  bU- 

td  doOart  Ooofress  has  voted  to 
mprlcea.    nbcoe  billions  were 

^ for  the  conttaned  proBperity 

«e  have  had  sutce  the  farm  program  be- 
caaw  mwaUt*.  and  have  not  been  loet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  the  amaz- 
li^  factt  vhich  show  bov  Uttk  the  Gov- 
iiiiaiMiil  has  reaUy  lost.  On  loans  and 
potcbaabEV  of  surplus  farm  prcxlucts  to 
the  extent  of  over  $8jM0.M0.000  by  the 
Oovemment  during  the  past  17  years, 
the  bf^^tv**  sheet  furnished  mr  by  the 
Oovcrmnent  up  to  April  30.  1950.  shovs 
a  total  net  Ion  of  only  $212.8SS  871 

You  will  say.  "That  cani  be  right: 
we  lost  more  than  that  on  potatoes  and 
ccfa  last  year."  That  is  inie.  and  bad 
adBinistratiOQ  caused  most  of  the  loss; 
bat  oo  the  purchases  made  on  wheat,  to- 
bacco, oais.  com.  rice.  flax,  and  cotton 
which  amounts  to  over  85  percent  of  toul 
IfOKOS.  the  Government  made  on  the^ 

rfwins**  profit  to  bniiS  the  total  net  loss 
down  to  the  above  figure  This  admin- 
Mrmtkm  gare  Greece  five  tunes  that 
much. 

If  these  prices  bad  not  been  supported. 
farm  ;iKoaie  would  have  dropped,  na- 

— s  wwdd  have  dropped,  mUlkms  of  mtn 
have  been  out  of  work,  a  depres- 
^  have  fottswed  and  the  Gov- 
It  would  havs  lost  MUkms  of  dol- 
lars in  incoooe. 

Ihe  beat  mteeuueui  the  Government 
has  made  tn  30  years  was  the  billions 
authorized  by  Coocnss  and  handled 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Om    tOLl^kM,    M4SXS    If    MOBS 

It  has  been  det«nnine<j.  after  years  of 
research  and  Mudy.  tJb&t  every  dollar's 
worth  of  incoow  produced  and  sold  off 
of  thf^  farm  generates  or  adds  |C  mors 
to  the  ineotne  of  our  cou'itrr  Let  tne 
lUmtrate: 


One  dollars  worth  of  wheat.  oaL?.  or 
fruit  sold  by  the  fanner  is  transported 
by  rail  or  truck  to  processing  plants,  and 
l)y  the  tune  it  makes  the  rounds  through 
tranonrtaticn  and  the  processing  slants, 
and  coaM  back  to  the  conaumer  in 
bread,  wheaues.  instant  oats,  or  canned 
fruit,  in  this  cycle  of  distribution  that 
dollar  has  g«>erated  an  addiuonai  $6  of 
Income. 

One  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  produced 
b>  the  southern  farmer,  by  the  time  it 
goes  t2mN«h  a  cotton  gin.  to  the  weavers, 
and  comes  back  to  the  merchant  s  shelf. 
and  is  sold  in  clothing,  has  produced  an 
arerase  of  $6  more. 

The  same  is  true  of  livestock,  and  all 
other  farm  products-  Thus,  you  see  that 
the  total  income  of  the  fann?r  is  the  gear 
irheel  that  controls  the  toul  national 
income  of  the  NaUon.     If  the  income  of 

the  fanner  is  low.  the  nauonal  income 
(tf  the  Natkm  is  low.  the  production  of 
our  ■Moufactunng  plants  is  low.  and 
millions  of  men  are  out  of  work. 

The  foUoviiw  table  of  figures  will  best 
prove  these  facts  By  a  study  of  th;^ 
table  you  will  note  that  the  total  na- 
tional income  of  the  Nation  will  average 
about  seven  times  the  gross  farm  income 
Where  there  is  a  discrepancy,  it  is  caused 
by  the  la«  of  several  months,  but  in  the 
main  the  20-year  average  proves  that 
every  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  gen- 
erates about  "^ix  other  dollars  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  praclicallv  all  of  the  new 
wealth  of  our  Nation  comes  from  farm 
products  and  minerals  out  of  the  earth. 
They  add  the  new  wealth  to  the  eco- 
nomic blood  stream  of  the  economy  of 
th?  country. 

You  will  remember  that  19?9  was  the 
last  prosperous  year  before  the  depres- 
sion. You  will  note,  reading  from  the 
following  table,  that  when  farm  income 
went  down,  national  income  went  down. 
You  will  note  that  the  gross  farm  income 
reached  its  low  point  in  1932.  while  the 
national  income  reached  its  low  point 
a  year  later  in  1933  This  lag  results 
from  the  time  required  to  carry  products 
of  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Farm   f/rodvctton   and    national   income 
ITbeas  tuttstlcs  furnished  by  U.  5.  Eiepart- 
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You  wiU  note  for  the  first  10  years 
from  1930  to  1939  «ros5  farm  income 
averaaed  $8.600  000  000  a  year  This 
multiplied  by  7  gives  approximately 
J60  000.000.ccb  annual  national  income 
Taking  the  second  10  years,  from  1943 
to  1949  by  adding  total  gross  farm  in- 
come figures  you  get  $234,800  000.000. 
This  multiplied  by  7  gives  a  national  in- 
come of  $1,643,600,000,000  which  proves 
that  each  farm  dollar  generates  $6  more 
in  national  income. 

Due  to  the  lag  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  as  farm  crops  go  on  the  market, 
you  will  find  that  if  you  multiply  each 
year  by  7  the  national  income  will 
be  up  or  down  a  Uttle.  but  when  you 
multiply  the  vearlv  average  for  the  first 
10  years.  $8.600  000.000  by  7  you  get 
almost  $63000000000  annual  income. 
If  you  multiply  each  >ear  of  the  second 
10  years  shown  on  the  chart  you  have 
the  same  up  and  down  ratio  due  to  the 
lag  of  marketing  crops.  But  when  you 
add  th3  left  column  of  gross  farm  income 
and  multiply  the  total  by  7  you  get 
very  near,  in  the  nghl-hand  column.  7 
times  the  gross  farm  income. 

The  small  difference  m  gross  national 
income  to  farm  income  shown  in  the 
second  10-year  chart  is  due  to  farm 
prices  being  held  down  by  OFA  controls 
and  consumer  subsidies  paid  during  the 
war  era.  Even  with  that  the  total  lu- 
tional  income  over  the  lO-year  period 
balances  out  almost  seven  times  gross 
farm  Income. 

You  will  note  In  1929  we  had  farm 
prices  that  brought  a  national  income  of 
$87,300,000,000.  That  was  a  year  of 
great  prosperity  with  full  emplojTnent. 
As  farm  prices  continued  to  drop  due 
to  the  depression  the  national  income 
dropped  in  proportion.  In  the  10  years 
from  1029  to  1939.  handling  about  the 
same  percentage  of  farm  production,  but 
because  of  low  farm  prices,  instead  of 
generating  $87,300,000,000  a  year  as  we 
did  in  1919.  we  fenerated  an  average 
of  only  $63,000,000  COO  a  year  for  that 
10-year  period. 

As  a  re.sult.  In  the  10-year  period  from 
1929  to  1939.  we  lost  $27,300,000,000  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  t273.000,000  000  in  that 
io-year  period. 

It  was  the  loss  of  this  Income  which 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  exchange  our 
goods,  rather  than  any  surplus  of  farm 
products. 

During  these  10  years  you  will  remem- 
ber that  we  had  12.000,000  men  in  1933 
out  of  work.  You  will  remember  we  es- 
tabli.shed  the  WPA  and  spent  some  S25.- 
000.000  000,  which  was  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt  In  priming  the  pump  to  try 
to  defeat  the  depression. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  facts  are.  had  we 
been  operating  under  the  farm  program 
in  1929.  which  we  now  have,  the  depres- 
sion could  not  have  happened,  and  we 
would  not  have  lost  approximately  $27.- 
000  000,000  a  year  in  national  income,  or 
$270  000.000,000  during  that  10  years. 

We  are  worryini?  about  our  national 
debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  We  lo.st  ]u.st 
about  that  in  national  income  during  the 
10  years  from  1929  to  1939.  as  I  have 
shown  you  by  the  table,  because  of  low 
farm  Income  which  forced  a  low  na- 
tional income. 
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Assume  we  now  remove  farm  price 
supports,  and  our  gross  farm  income 
drops  back,  and  our  national  income 
drops  back  to  the  1939  level  of  $72.500.- 
000,000 — or.  in  other  words,  if  we  drop 
back  to  1939  price  levels,  our  income 
will  be  one- third  of  what  it  Is  at  present. 
What  will  happen  to  our  bonds,  employ- 
ment, business,  and  where  will  we  get 
the  over  $40,000,000,000  In  taxes  with 
which  to  riai  the  Government  this  year, 
or  in  the  future. 

These  figures  are  authentic  and  are 
taken  fmm  Government  statistics  in 
Washington.  If  you  will  study  and  re- 
study  this  table,  and  note  the  explana- 
tion I  ha/e  tried  to  make  clear.  I  think 
you  w ill  agree  with  me  that  we  must  sup- 
port farm  prices  at  a  level  high  enough 
so  our  annual  Income  will  pay  the  cost 
of    operatinK    our    Nation    on    a    sohent 

basis,  and  begin  to  retire  the  national 

debt. 

Yes.  we  had  better  keep  the  present 
farm  proeram.  improve  it,  and  keep 
prosperity  for  everyone. 


Strenftlienmg  the  Uaiteii  NatioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIDSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1950 

Mr  JACX)BS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rjec- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  written 
by  Mrs  Walton  G  Wilson.  United  Na- 
tion's chairman  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Indianapolis: 

LiAcuE  or  Women  Vomts 

or    IWDIANAPOLIB, 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  AuQust  14.  1950. 
To  tJe  EoiTOB  or  thx  Imdiamapolis  bTAJt: 

Public  Interest  In  Uie  Unived  Nations 
seenu  tc  be  quite  aroused  at  precent. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  u  committed 
to  the  policy  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  by  developing  Its  eflectiveness  under 
the  preben*  Charter.  The  UN  study  com- 
mittee ol  the  league  recognizes  that  the 
Charter  has  provuions  within  It  for  correct- 
lug  lU  weaknesaea  without  altering  lU  struc- 
ture or  essential  usefulness.  It  Is  for  that 
reaaon  that  we  Inform  ourselves  about  the 
workings  of  the  various  oommlssions  and 
branches  other  than  the  Security  Council. 
The  committee  considers  it  a  public  serv- 
ice at  this  time  to  maiie  our  fiiidings  avail- 
able  to   tlie   comir.unlty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  toiall- 
tarian  ruie  wherever  it  pre^eut-s  Itself  or 
under  what  guiae.  When  we  support  tiie 
commissions  in  the  UN  which  are  aimed 
at  assisting  the  backward  peoples  to  achieve 
independence  and  dl»;niiy.  we  believe  we  are 
doing  it  In  the  spirit  ol  the  American  tradi- 
tion. Such  activities  as  the  FAQ  ILO.  etc  . 
are  free  of  the  taint  of  Imperialism  since 
their  services  a.-e  rendered  where  needed  on 
behalf  ol  member  nations.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of   the   opportunity   offered   under 

the  Charter  fur  them  to  use  their  experience 
of  freedom  In  backing  these  comml£.<;lcns 
the  democracies  could,  we  t>elleve.  counter- 
act the  appeal  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

Most  informed  observers  adrls?  thnt  Asia 
suspects   any   large   power,   including   Russia, 


Of  imperialistic  liitentlona  when  such  powers 
undertake  any  large-scale  unilateral  actk>n. 
Senator  Rosbkt  Taft  addresBlng  Um  Repub- 
lican editors  of  Ofaio  last  week  showed  his 
awareneas  of  the  situation  in  the  Orient 
when  he  told  them  the  tJnitad  Nations  would 
bare  to  make  the  peace  terms  when  the  mili- 
tar?  operations  in  Korea  came  to  an  end. 
The  United  States  Is  committed  loefore  the 
world  legally,  politically.  ai>d  mlUtarUy  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  seems  like  dangerous 
trifling  to  subject  United  Nations  offlcials 
and  representatlTes  to  sericnu  cliargcs  with- 
out supi^ortlng  evidence  which  would  stand 
up  in  court 

The  United  Nations  study  eroup  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  stated  what  pro- 
cedures we  are  for  on  a  rather  broad  front. 
We  do  not  share  the  belief  that  friendly  gov- 
ernments have  left  us  holding  the  sack  or 
that  we  can  assume  an  isolated  position  In 
the  world  solely  on  the  basts  of  what  we  are 
again  it. 

If  we  are  to  coexist  In  the  atomic  see  with 
nations  and  peoples  whose  concepts  of  peace, 
freedom  and  df  mocracy  differ  radically  from 
our  uwii.  we  need  to  carry  our  eggs  In  more 
than  one  basket.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  considers  a  study  of  the  available 
facts  ab"ut  these  people  and  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  UN  as  much  of  a  duty 
as  voting  in  the  elections.  Mr.  Malik  has 
ch<jeen  propaganda  as  his  weapon  and  the 
Uiiited  Nations  as  the  arena  with  the  whole 
world  as  his  audience  The  people  of  the 
United  States  need  to  know  the  truth  and 
see  that  Mr.  Malik  and  the  nations  are  con- 
fronted with  it 

Respectfully    yours. 

7J.TS   Walton  O.  Wilson, 
United   Nations   Chairman   of   the   League 
0/  Women  Voters  of  Indianapolis. 


CeaTeyances  for  Disabled  VeteraBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHTJSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augiist  22.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion  some 
hours  ago  sent  two  circular  letters  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Thomas]  , 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  letters  are  as  follows : 

Thi  Amoucah  Legion. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  1€,  1950. 
Hon.  JOHW  Phillips. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Ms.  PHnxips:  There  is  now  pending 
before  your  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  House  Joint  Resolution 
473.  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Rogebs  of  Massachu- 
setts the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Afrairs  to  con- 
tinue providing  automobiles  and  other  con- 
veyances for  certain  disabled  veterans  and 
to  provide  funds   f  erefor. 

For  your  ready  reference.  I  enclose  copy  ol 
Resolution  No  85.  adopted  at  the  Miam?  1948, 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, which  is  self-explanatory. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  under  legis- 
lation now  In  effect,  these  l>enefits  were  to 
expire  on  June  90,  1950.  but  unfortunately 
the  funds'  allocated  thereto  were  exhausted 
en  or  about  April  30.  1950.  As  ycu  kn'-w, 
there  stUl  are  hundreds  ol  disabled  veterans 


in  bospltAli  as  result  of  their  wmrttme  serr- 
ice.  and  in  addition  thereto,  there  are  also 
hundreds  of  cases  of  veterans  whose  claims 
b-ve  not  as  yet  been  adjudleat  d  In  <»^er  to 
determine  their  enttUement  to  an  automo- 
bile or  other  conveyance  of  the  type  in  ques- 
tion. Actually,  there  are  numerous  cases  In 
which  the  veteran's  enUtlement  has  been 
established  but  unfortunately,  due  to  the 
lack  of  funds,  they  have  been  unable  to  avaU 
themselves  of  the  benefiu  Intended  by  this 
legislation. 

Hundreds  of  these  men  will  not  be  dis. 
charged  from  their  respective  boepltals  until 
after  July  I,  1950,  and  as  you  can  weU  appre- 
ciate, until  they  shall  have  been  discharged 
and  their  claims  adjudicated,  they  are  not  In 
position  to  apply,  througii  channels,  for  these 
autoxnobUes,   etc. 

In  other  words,  we  respectfully  submit  that 
a  veteran  should  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  autotnobile  or  other  con- 
veyance due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  dlacharged  or  have  his 
entitlement  established  prior  to  either  June 
30, 1950  (the  date  of  expiration  of  the  current 

legUiation).  or  prior  to  AprU  30,  1050  (the 
date  on  which  we  vmderstand  the  fund  be- 
came exhausted ) . 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  national  organtjatlon  of  the  American 
Legion,  may  I  respectfully  request  your  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 473. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  and  coop- 
eration in  this  matter,  I  am 
Sincerely   yours. 

Mii.Es  D.  KtWNSDT,  Director. 


m 
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Thx  Ak^ucam  Ljkion, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  August  IS,  1950. 
Chid-  Lecik-vative  DiaEcroa. 

The  American  Legion  National  Head' 
quarters.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Sib:  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  Post  37.  Portsmouth.  Va  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  In  relation  to  Public  Law  «6S.  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  law,  as 
amended,  provided  that  combat  wounded 
veterans  whc  had  loet  or  lost  the  use  of  a  leg 
should  be  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $1,600  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  new  automobile  «•  other  conveyance  The 
law  was  designed  to  belp  those  who,  due  to 
their  Injuries,  were  unable  to  mak*  use  of 
normal  public  transportation. 

Last  October  this  law  was  again  amended 
to  provide  for  Its  extension  until  June  SO. 
1950,  but  at  the  same  time  It  was  decided 
that  no  further  funds  would  be  provided  for 
use.  In  other  words,  the  law  was  to  exp*re 
on  June  30.  1950.  or  sooner.  If  funds  ran  out. 

I  am  a  paraplegic,  and  was  retired  from 
the  Army  on  April  30  of  this  year.  Immedi- 
ately upon  my  retirement,  I  made  a  claim  for 
this  assistarnse.  My  claim  was  spproved  tie- 
fore  June  30.  but  by  that  time,  funds  were 
no  longer  available.  I  understand  that  the 
only  recourse  that  I  and  the  many  others 
who  were  forced,  through  the  severity  of 
their  wounds  to  undergo  a  lengthy  bospltali- 
satlon,  have,  is  to  try  to  get  another  law 
such  as  this  passed.  We  need  this  help. 
Without  an  automobile,  we  cannot  get 
around.  Others,  many  of  whom  suffered  less 
debUltating  wounds  shotUd  have,  and  did 
receive  the  help.  The  law  would  have  t>een 
sell-terminaung.  because  one  had  to  be  a 
combat  wounded  veteran  to  be  eligible. 

Can  you  ad\lse  rue  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  effort  l>emg  made  to  secure 
passage  of  another  similar  bill,  or  if  there  is 
any  way  in  which  I  and  the  others  like  me 
can  appeal  this  decision?  We  did  not  ask 
for.  nor  write  the  original  biU.  but  through 
the  years  In  the  hospital  (almost  6.  In  my 
own  case  i .  we  have  been  counting  on  the 
help  it  would  give  us.  Can  you  help  us? 
Sincerely  yours, 

PUKK    L.    KiKBT. 
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Notkms  To  Worrj  About? 
>  XT?  NSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiwois 

IN   n-.E   H     ■    ->    OF   REPRi:SENTATl\TE3 

7-^c<.:iG.y.  A-ugusl  22.  1950 

Mr  S.ABATH.   Mr.  Speller,  at  a  time 

«hen  ue  art  making  superhuman  efforts 
to  unify  the  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope, our  H:ch  Commissooner  :n  Ger- 
many. Mr  McOoy.  ii  would  appear,  as- 
sures the  American  people  that  the  situ- 
auon  in  Germany  is  uell  in  hand  and 
that  we  are  puiding  German  atutudes 
and  that  the  GeniUDS  are  receptive  to 
thu  iruidance 

There  ai«  unfldrtakable  sifna.  how- 
ever, that  Germany's  neliihbors  do  not 
share  Mr  McCloys  optimism  and  that 
they  are  beifinning  to  fear  the  resur- 
pence  of  German  industilal  and  mili- 
ury  might.  What  is  the  truth  about 
the  German  attitudes?  Are  the  Ger- 
mans reaUy  rece'ptive  to  our  democratic 
Idoili?  What  are  the  G<.>rm&ns  recep- 
ttre  to? 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  HI.  a  nonproflt  educational 
organization.  515  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  studying  the  German  problem 
in  all  of  its  ramiflcauons.  in  its  just 
published  summer  issue.  1950.  presents  a 
bill  of  particulars,  cogently  and  tersely, 
about  the  real  present  German  at- 
titudes. Under  the  heading  "Nothing 
to  worry  about?"  the  society  s  magazine 
No.  35  clearly  demonstrates  tliat  the 
American  people  have  sufficient  cause. 
indeed,  to  worry  about  our  German 
pohcy.     The  arucle  follows: 

NOTHIMC   To  WoaST   ABOUT? 

•Thu  i»  a  critical  period  for  Germany  and 
one  wtiicn  finds  the  German*,  in  general. 
nmfMy*.  it  u  a  period  In  which  we  should 
MAHible  our  eflcru  to  guide  German  public 
attitudes  in  the  direction  of  the  free  western 
world.'  (John  J.  McCloy.  United  Slates 
Hlcb  Commuaioner.  to  Dean  Acbeson.  Sec- 
retary kA  Bute.  In  hi«  First  Quarterly  Re- 
port  on   Germany  I 

The  American  people  mUl  now  toe  able  to 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  read  the 
naolutc  WMxLs  of  the  United  States  H));h 
Commtaaiuoer.  henceforth  they  need  nut 
fret  atx>ut  such  insignlflcant  occurrences 
as  tiiey  read  in   the  press  dally: 

Ttit  Chanoekir  of  the  West  German  Re- 
pubiic  leedlng  a  German  rally  to  the  tun*  of 
Deutschland  Ueber  Alles. 

The  growing  defiance  of  allied  policy  and 
personnel  by  Ocrmans  of  all  stripes  and 
ookn. 

The  ever-lncreaslni;  Influence  of  neo-Nazi 
politicians    and    their    p<jUti.cal    parties. 

Tbe  training  of  ex-Nazi  diplomats  to  take 
over    where    thejr    left    off    under    Hitler. 

The  reestabUshment  of  tlie  German  civil 
terrlce  as  it  wu  uimIct  Hitler  and  staffed 
with    pro-Nad  bicwiCB- 

The  return  to  power  of  the  industrial  war 
lords  of  the  Ruhr  who  pmTlded  the  guns 
and  tanlu  for  the  Bttlcr  war  macblne. 

The  rising  clamor  of  th«  Oermans  for  the 
frr^dom  uf  the  top  Mad  war  ctlnunals. 

The  bfjunding  and  persecution  of  genuine 
aiitl-Naru  (ur  participaUnij  In  the  Allied 
(MuaBflcatloB  program. 

Th*  rssMtSHMS  ct  the  German  cartel  net- 
rk  vblcii  alma  at  atranijiiug  the  econo- 
of  b«r  netgbbura. 


The  reemergence  of  the  I  G.  Farbenocto- 
pua.  spearhead  of  past  German  aggr««»ions. 
TlJ*  Rj>ending  of  American  funds  on  un- 
ncoMsary  luxuries,  while  making  no  effort 
to  cope  with  the  unemployment  problem — 
as  revealed  bv  the  BCA. 

Thr  deliberate  falslflcatton  of  sUtlstlcal 
data  by  the  Oermans  in  order  to  mlalead  ths 
Allies  as  to  the  true  sute  ol  Germany  "s  eco- 
nomic revtv»I. 

The  conspiracy  of  German  industrialists 
to  grab  hold  of  the  markets  In  Communist 
China,  and  the  secret  deal*  they  are  making 
with  the  iron-curtaln  countries. 

The  undermining  of  all  agricultural  re- 
forms by  the  Oermans.  despite  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  landless, 
though  close  to  2.000.000  acres  are  available. 
The  satM3tage  of  the  reparations  program 
which  has  now  resulted  In  the  retaining  of 
most  of  the  Hermann  Goerlng  steel  works — 
a  basic  component  of  the  NaU  war  poten- 
Ual 

The  Mncgllng  into  Germany  during  the 
year  1»49  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
chiefly  coffee,  cigarettes,  chocolate,  and 
nvlon. 

The  dcUl>erate  attempt  by  German  poli- 
ticians to  aggravate  the  financial  crisis  by 
providing  tax  windfalls  for  the  Industrial 
war  lords — another  device  to  squeeze  more 
money  out  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  German  threats  and  InsulW  against 
thf  west  over  the  Saar  Treaty. 

The  b.oasts  by  m:;mbers  of  the  German 
General  Staff  that  they  are  In  constant  con- 
tact with  some  4.000  generals  and  high  offi- 
cers who  held  key  positions  In  Hitler's  Reich. 
This  is  but  a  partial  list.  There  Is  much 
more  to  be  told,  but  should  we  l>other  when 
the  American  people  are  now  assured  by  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  that  the 
situation  Is  well  In  hand,  that  "we"  are 
"guiding  German  attitudes"  and  that  the 
Germans  "are  receptive"? 

Why  should  the  American  people  pay  any 
attention  to  eight  prominent  Senators.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  GiixrrTE, 
HXNOUCKSON,  Ives.  Lehman.  Kilcoke.  Doug- 
las. Chavez.  Peppes.  who  have  expressed 
alarm  over  developments  In  Germany?  Why 
should  the  people  become  excited  when  thoy 
are  assured  that  the  Germans  are  meek 
lambs  who  are  being  "guided  '  and  are  "re- 
ceptive" to  the  standards  of  free  com- 
munities? 

These  Senators  have  asked  President  Tru- 
man to  appoint  a  commission  to  Investigate 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Germany.  Do  they 
really  believe  that  there  Is  something  in- 
trinsically wrong  with  our  German  policy? 
Or  have  they  l)een  taken 'in  by  the  hysteria 
of  fanatical  diehards  who  believe  what  they 
read  in  the  newspapers? 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Times  re- 
centiy  carried  a  story  bearing  the  headline: 
"U  8.  Expert  Defends  Employment  of  F  jrmer 
Nazis  in  German  Jobs."  This  anonymous 
b'gh  ofBclal  in  the  OfBce  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner told  the  press  that  it  was  a  "mis- 
interpretation" of  the  facts  to  sssert  that  the 
denazification  program  had  failed  because 
many  former  Nazis  had  been  returned  to 
their  Jot>s  or  had  obtained  new  positions. 

Should  we  listen  to  such  experts  l>ecause 
they  poBsess  a  certain  kind  of  logic  which  Is 
at>ove  the  heads  of  the  common  man?  The 
common  man  Just  cant  understand  that 
putting  the  Nazis  back  Into  power  Is  really 
a  subtle  way  of  denazifying  Germany.  As 
reported  by  the  Times  this  hl(h  olBclsl  said, 
when  we  put  them  back  Into  office,  they  are 
less  "vtilnerable  to  neo-Nazi  schemers." 

This  is  our  method  of  fooling  the  Nads. 
If  this  doesn't  make  sense  to  the  common 
man.  let  him  at  least  retain  his  faith  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  High  Commissioner. 
La  It  nut  high  time  that  the  American  p>«ople 
ignored  the  ravings  of  alarmists  .who  cannot 
perceive  the  enormotu  good  that  Is  coming 
out  of  Germany  day  after  day? 

f>3n't  wc  realise  tliat  they  will  b*  faithful 
friends  of   the  denoucracles   whom   they  de- 


spise es  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  long  as  our 
taxpayers'  billions  will  flow  to  them,  they 
surely  will  not  make  open  alliance  with  their 
eastern  neighbors? 

Therefore,  all  we  must  do  Is  to  show  some 
tolerance  and  understanding  to  a  misled  but 
essentially  dynamic  and  democratic  people. 


Ten    Maior    Jewish    Agencies    Denounce 
Stockholm  Peace  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NtW    VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
relea.'^d  by  the  National  Community 
Relations  Council.  It  gives  me  special 
plea-sure  to  imert  this  statement  in  the 
Record,  because  some  organs  of  public 
intellisjence.  perhaps  innocently  or  ac- 
cidentally and  perhaps  maliciously,  have 
given  undue  prominence  to  so-called 
Jewish  names  in  connection  with  espio- 
nage arrests. 

I  have  said  over  and  over,  and  I  re- 
peat, that  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  are  utteily  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  institutions,  and  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  Umted  States,  and 
more  intellipently  loyal  than  some  of 
the  groups  who  sneer.  There  are  fewer 
individuals  of  Jewish  faith  amoBK  those 
who  are  disloyal,  and  a  higher  ratio  of 
Jews  in  the  armed  services  than  in  the 
general  population. 
News  From  the  National  COMMrNmr  REt.A- 

TioNs     ADvisotT     Council.     New     Yokk, 

N    Y. 
(For  release  Friday  morning.  August  18,  1950) 

Ten  major  Jewish  organlzatlaons  today 
denounced  the  Stockholm  appeal  and 
characterized  as  a  •despicable  divide-ai:d- 
conquer  tactic"  the  circulation  of  a  version 
ot  the  pro-Communist  petition  directed 
speclflcally  to  Jewish  groups. 

In  a  statement  releasJd  today,  the  Jewish 
organizations  called  upon  "all  who  wish  to 
serve  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  to  reject,  with  calm 
and  common  sense,  the  Stockholm  appeal." 
The  organizations  charged  that  "those  who 
assist  the  unscrupulous  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  advancing  this  Instrument  of  their 
destructive  purposes  make  use  of  every  de- 
vice  of   confusion   and   distortion." 

Organizations  which  signed  the  statement 
were:  American  Jewish  Committee;  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress;  Antl-Defamatlon 
League:  Association  of  Jewish  Chaplains 
in  the  Armed  Porces;  B'nal  Brlth;  Jewish 
I  al>or  Committee:  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
U  S.  A;  National  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council:  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  and  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Declaring  that  the  fraudulence  of  the  ap- 
peal directed  to  Jews  is  transparent,  the 
statement  pointed  out  that  the  endorse- 
ments contained  therein  "obviously  come 
from  pro-O^mmunlsts,  from  those  Ijehlnd 
the  Iron  curtain  who  had  no  choice,  or  from 
innocenu  who  have  been  duped  by  the 
■purloiu  appeal.  If  Indeed  the  endorsemenu 
are  authentic." 

Pointing  out  that  circulation  of  the 
Stockholm    appeal    has,    in    some    Instances. 
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provoked  groups  to  violence,  the  statement 
said: 

"Amf-rlcan  d'»mocracv  can  and  must  be 
preserved  not  by  abrogating  the  cheri.shed 
principles  of  civil  liberties  but  b.'  confident 
reliance  ujwn  lawful  processes  and  the  Ap- 
propriate jcuvernnieiital  agencies." 

STATEMENT  OF  OPPOSITTOM  TO  THE  STOCKHOLM 
APPE.\L  At'CUST  17,  1B50 
At  Vf  very  time  when  the  i>eace  of  the 
world  has  been  shattered  by  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Korea,  a  spurious  peace  petition, 
the  appeal  of  the  World  Congress  of  Parti- 
sans of  Peace,  generally  known  as  the  Stock- 
holm appeal.  Is  being  circulated  by  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Communist  groups.  The  lalslty 
of  this  misleading  petition  has  been  exposed 
by  President  Truman,  by  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  and  rejicatedly  by  rellglouG,  labor 
and  other  organizations  pcnulncly  devoted  to 
world  f)eace,  Including  the  undersigned  or- 
ganizations. On  August  2.  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, and  the  Synaj,'ogue  Council  of 
America  Joined  in  a  denunciation  of  the  de- 
ceptive Stockholm  appeal,  and  correctly  des. 
Ignated  it  "a  camouflage  designed  to  confuse 
the  free  societies." 

Those  who  assist  the  unscrupulous  Com- 
munlst  aggressors  in  advancing  this  Instru- 
ment of  their  destructive  purposes  make  use 
of  every  device  of  confusion  and  distortion. 
In  this  connection,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  Issuance  and  circulation  among 
Jewish  groups  of  copies  of  the  petition  con- 
taining alleged  endorsements  of  some  re- 
ligious leaders  and  public  figures  In  European 
countries  and  Israel.  It  Is  a  well-known 
Communist  technique  to  make  special  and 
divisive  appeals  to  the  various  religious,  na- 
tionality and  racial  groups  in  the  United 
States.  We  resent  this  despicable  divide 
and  conquer  tactic.  The  falsity  of  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Stockholm  Appeal  directed  toward 
Jews  Is  transparent;  the  endorsements  ob- 
viously come  from  pro-Communists,  from 
those  behind  the  Iron  curtain  who  had  no 
choice,  or  from  innocents  who  have  been 
duped  by  the  spurious  appeal.  If,  Indeed,  the 
endorsements  are  authentic. 

We,  the  undersigned  organizations,  hereby 
denounce  all  versions  of  the  false  petition, 
and  call  upon  all  who  wish  to  serve  the  peace 
of  the  vorld  and  the  preservation  of  freedom 
to  reject,  with  calm  and  common  sense,  the 
Stockholm  appeal. 

The  presentation  of  the  deceptive  Stock- 
holm appeal  has  In  some  Instance,  provoked 
groups  to  violence  directed  against  those  who 
would  deceive  them.  By  circulating  the 
Stockholm  appeal,  the  Communists  are  at- 
tempting to  provoke  the  American  people  to 
violence,  threat  of  violence,  mob  action  and 
disruptive  disturbances.  We  urge  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  avoid  this  trap.  American 
democracy  can  and  must  be  preserved  not 
by  abrogating  the  cherished  principles  of 
civil  liberties  but  by  confident  reliance  upon 
lawful  processes  and  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Jacob  Blausteln.  President,  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Rabl ;  Irving 
Miller.  President.  American  Jewish 
Congress:  Meier  Steinbrink.  Chair- 
man. Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
^  nal  B'rlth:  Rabbi  Morris  N.  Kertzer, 
President,  Association  of  Jewish 
Chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces: 
Frank  Goldman.  President,  B'nal 
Brlth:  Adolph  Held,  Chairman, 
Jewl'h  Labor  Committee:  ben  Kauf- 
man. Executive  Director.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States; 
Irving  Kane.  Chairman.  National 
Community  Relatloiis  Advisory 
Council:  Mrs  Irving  M  Engel.  Pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women:  Maurice  N  Elsendrath. 
PrMMtent.  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Cougregations. 
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CVA  and  Defense  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OK   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPREaENTAllVES 
Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr  MITCIIELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addiess  en- 
titled "CVA  and  Defease  Production,"  by 
As.slstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  C. 
Girard  David.son  at  the  ch.tmber  of 
commerce  forum  luncheon.  Pendleton, 
Orcg..  Monday,  July  31.  1950: 

Address  bt  As.sistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior C    GiRAiiD  Davidson  at  the  Cham- 
ber OF  CoMMLRfE  Forum  Luncheon.  Pen- 
dleton, Orec,  Monday,  July  31.   1950 
cva  and  defense  production 

Regardless  of  what  subjects  we  talk  about 
these  days,  our  thoughts  are  always  skipping 
back  to  what  Is  now  happening  across  the 
Pacific  In  Korea. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  United  States  for 
the  leadership  which  It  Is  glvii.g  Ui  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  In  resisting  unprovoked 
aggression  and  In  defending  the  independ- 
ence of  sovereign  countries.  All  of  us  were 
stirred  by  the  speed  and  courage  with  which 
President  Truman  moved  to  array  the  forces 
of  our  country  behind  the  United  Nations 
and  to  make  the  American  position  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  known  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  we  can  bring  the 
Korean  battle  to  a  successful  and  speedy 
close.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  determined 
stand  In  Korea  will  prove  a  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression elsewhere  in  the  world.  Our  prep- 
arations, however,  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  possibility  that  our  hopes  will  not 
be  as  speedily  achieved  as  we  mieht  wish. 

President  Truman  has  rejxjrted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  measures  which  must  necessarily 
be  taken  to  protect  us  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  In  his  recent  economic  report,  he 
has  further  outlined  what  the  Korean 
emergency — and  the  threat  of  similar  emer- 
gencies  elsewhere — means   to   our   economy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  military  effort  and 
our  diplomatic  negotiations  are  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  strength  of  our 
domestic  economy.  Knowing  that,  we  can 
see  more  clearly  what  Korea  means  to  tis  at 
home. 

It  means  that  we  must  expand  produc- 
tion of  the  things  which  our  armed  forces 
need.  We  must  have  not  only  enough  to  re- 
store peace  to  Korea,  but  also  enough  to 
he  ready  to  quell,  in  cooperation  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  any  future 
aggression  anywhere. 

It  means  that  we  must  divert  production 
of  some  factories  from  civilian  goods  to  mili- 
tary goods. 

It  also  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
tighten  our  beltf.  We  must  spend  less  un 
consumer  goods  and  more  on  military  pr>' 
curement.  which  means  higher  taxes.  Only 
In  that  way  can  we  prevent  run-away  infla- 
tion and  Keep  our  Nation  s  fiscal  aflairs  on 
a  sound  basis. 

But  the  emergency  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  to  abandon  all  peacetime  produc- 
tion. Certainly  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  hold  our  economy  to  a  static  level. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  must  expand  Indus- 
trial production  to  provide  enough  for  both 
military  and  civilian  needs. 

Fortunately,  ours  is  a  large  ani  rich  coun- 
try. Bigger  and  better  is  an  American  tradi- 
tion. No  one  doubts  that  we  are  able  to  and 
know  how  to  expand  our  economy  to  do  the 
Job  ahead. 


The  President  pointed  out  that  private 
business  need  have  no  fear  that  emergency 
expansion  would  result  in  more  productive 
cupaclty  than  this  Nation  would  need  when 
the   present   emergency   is   over. 

Our  Industrial  machine  Is  now  running  at 
top  speed  and  It  still  cannot  meet  current 
clviiian  demands.  As  our  population  con- 
tinues to  grow,  as  all  of  us  as"'  e  to  a  higher 

standard  of  living,  these  civilian  demands 
Increase  year  after  year,  li  is  not  merely 
a  military  emergency  that  forces  us  to  ex- 
iiand  industrial  production.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  need  this  new  industrial  capacity 
alter  the  emerKency  Is  over. 

Expansion  means  more  steel,  more  alumi- 
num, more  labrlcated  goods,  more  cheap  elec- 
tric power.  It  means  more  of  all  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts thl.'!  Nation  uses. 

And  the  President  made  It  plain  that  the 
Government  must  do  Its  part  In  working  for 
an  expanded  economy  In  the  future.  We 
cannot  abandon  our  growing  program  of  re- 
source development — and  that  means  human 
resources  as  well  as  natural  resources — if  we 
are  to  have  the  kind  of  Nation  we  all  want 
when  the  peace  Is  finally  won. 

We  can  achieve  these  things,  acting  with 
characteristic  Atncrlrun  energy  and  team- 
work, but  we  know  that  the  Job  will  not  be 
an  easy  one. 

Faced  with  such  pres.sing  problems,  we 
shall  have  no  time  for  foolishness  This  Is 
not  the  time  for  private  wars  which  divide 
and   dissipate   our   energies. 

For  that  reason.  I  can  find  little  patience 
for  the  current  propananda  campaign  of  the 
private  electric  companies.  It  is  disconcert- 
ing to  note  that.  Just  this  month,  this  cam- 
paign has  Invaded  the  pages  of  the  widely 
read  Reader's  Digest  magazine 

The  article  to"  which  I  have  reference  is 
entitled  'Prime  Example  of  Creeping  .Social- 
ism: The  Columbia  Valley  Authority"  It  Is 
signed  by  the  distinguished  ex-Governor 
of  Wyoming,  the  Honorable  Leslie  A.  Miller. 
But  it  might  well  have  been  written  by  one 
of  the  paid  propagandists  of  the  electric 
companies. 

We  might  specuhite  about  this.  Governcr 
Miller  has  admitted  to  the  papers  that  he  did 
not  write  pans  of  it.  The  Reader's  Dige:-t 
has  confirmed  this. 

The  magazine  editors  admitted  that  they 
added  to  the  article  what  they  euphemistl- 
ca!ly  caU  summarizing  phrases  The  public 
Is  led  to  be'.leve,  however,  that  Governor 
Miller  Is  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the 
entire  article. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  article,  which 
purports  to  Inform  the  public  about  CVA, 
hardly  mentions  CVA.  Here  this  widely  cir- 
culated magazine  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  f)eople  some  basic  facts  on  an  im- 
portant question  of  pubiic  policy.  All  the 
facts  on  the  CVA  question  shou:c:  be  broad- 
ly disseminated  so  that  the  people  ca^n  make 
up  their  own  mlnd.s  as  to  its  merito  and  de- 
merits. Unfortunately.  Reader  s  Digest  over- 
looked this  opportunity  for  pcrfoniUng  a  use- 
ful public  service. 

It  was  this  same  magazine  which,  only  a 
few  months  ago.  printed  an  earlier  rabid  at- 
tack on  the  CVA.  At  that  time,  many  peo- 
ple wrote  to  the  Readers  Digest  and  sug- 
gested that  the  magazine  print  in  a  succeed- 
ing issue  an  article  stating  the  pro-CVA  side 
of  the  story. 

When  I  saw  the  August  issue.  I  was  as- 
tounded that  the  masLzine  should  be  pub- 
lishing another  anti-CVA  article  without  of- 
fering an  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  I  was 
further  disturbed  to  find  that  this  anti- 
CVA  article  was  commissioned  by  the  mag- 
azine. Thus  it  could  not  t>e  considered  an 
accident,  a  case  of  the  editors  happening 
upon  a  eo<xl  piece  in  the  morning  maU. 

These  two  articles,  and  particularly  the 
references  to  ■socialLsm."  which  the  editors 
admit   to  Uiseriing,   must   have   given  great 
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p»eji«ur*  to  tlM>  prlv»t*  el*<-trlc  companies 
Bt  lAbtUxtg  Um  CVA  "cre«'ptng  aoctAlUm." 
tb«  HeaOmt  DIfrMt  falU  lifrbt  In  witb  th« 
I  of  tb*  «l«cutc  cocnp&ntM  Ml- 
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I  vWi  til  of  7011  eoatd  («"  and  read  this 
txwUct  entnicd  "T^*  PublJc  and  Tou  "  which 
tb«  electric  eompanlea  advertising  }«r«VTam 
has  dUtrtbuted  prtraUIy  to  the  executives 
erf  prirale  electrtc  ntUtU**.  Th«  booklet 
glres  the  matta  oT  •  pvblle  oplafcn  poll  and 
baa  an  UiliMlInc  ciiwwmiiUry  on  the  n- 
•uita 

"Thla  to  a  shocker."  the  booklet  com- 
aMBto.  "Olxty-tiiree  percent  of  the  jjeople 
mppnym  TTA  Are  they  Social  l«t«»  Lib- 
erals? ruaey-thlnkers?  Low-lncjiime  folks'*"' 
"AppanaUy  aot,"  the  booklet  repMes. 
Wot  tto»  poo  iBiwliid  that  (U  persent  of  the 
upper-lDoocne  people  approv*  T%'A,  that  83 
percent  of  the  editort  and  .educatxirs,  people 
who  TMMl  and  get  arotind  aitd  think,  approve 
TV  A.  Bven  more  horrible  for  the  utUUlea 
executive*  are  the«e  I*ft»  iMouirht  out  by  the 
poll :  W  percent  of  the  Republican*  approve 
TV  A.  &3  peroant  of  the  free  enterprtaera  ap- 
prove T\'A.  and  45  percent  of  the  private 
dactrk:  oompanlea  ovn  eoipkyycca  approve 
TV  A. 

Purthcrmore.  the  survey  abows  that  63 
percent  think  that  TVA's  In  other  parU  of 
ihe  country  would  l>e  a  eood  Idea.  Evidently. 
Pacific  Northweat  rf*ldeLU  had  their  say 
in    this    jmlMle-opUiion    poU. 

Unable  to  tfdwrrttnd  why  ao  many  people 
approve  TVA.  the  survey  further  asked 
whether  it  waa  known  that  TVA  doe:;  not  pay 
the  same  Utzw  ••  touaiiMM  oozkoerDa.  Moat 
of  the  people  mM  they  knew  that.  Kone- 
tbelew.  of  the  people  who  knew  it.  66  per- 
cent atUl  approved  TV.\  and  63  i>ercent  fa- 
MWWd  more  TVAs. 

Then  the  poUaun  took  a  new  tack  and 
a&ked.  Would  ncteUam  be  a  Rood  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  for  the  United  Suites?"  Naturally 
0V  percent  of  the  people  s&id  it  would  be  a 
bad  thiUg. 

Thes*  facta  led  the  electric  company  ad- 
VI .  •  :.  .'  experts  to  the  following  conclusion, 
which  I  quote  from  tlielr  booklet. 

•From  the  p.-ecedmu  cnarts.  it  is  apparent 
that  U)  link  our  Oght  to  tl\e  TVA  qtiefuoa 
would  run  us  Into  a  lot  of  oppuaition.  most 
of  it  based  on  lack  of  kncwledge  But  to 
link  OUT  hght  to  socialism  is  komethiiig  elte 
again.     Ttie  people  do  not  want  socialiMn. 

'Were  on  lavorabie  ground  there  The 
electric  comptu.:e«  iidvertuiug  prt^am  In 
mac^rnrr  and  on  radio  vU.  itreM  the  fkght 
the  social  tot  tc  state  more  in  Uie 
It  should  be  stres(«d.  too.  en  the 
level  *  ■  *  in  speeches,  radio  talks. 
Interviews,  and  other  publU:  expresslona  of 
management  opinion." 

Doesn't  it  seem  to  you.  after  hearing  what 
the  electric  companies  propose  to  do,  that 
the  Readers  Digest  is  following  the  line  of 
the  power  irus:'  Don  t  argue  the  facts." 
the  line  says.  lu^ie^ad.  pin  the  nasty  label 
on  CVA.    Call  it   creeping  sodaliam'." 

Now  let  tis  leave  this  propaganda  to  the 
electric  compuuee  end  get  back  to  the  facts 
on  CVA. 

The  CVA  was  proposed  to  meet  a  specific 
problem,  the  existence  of  which  no  cae  lias 
fully  quaattoped.  Almoet  everyone 
that  there  la  something  wrong  with 
the  present  system  of  handling  the  Federal 
Oovenuzienta  respoaslbtUty  Ln  river  ba&in 
development  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  are  too  many  cooks  stirring  the 
broth.  Three  Federal  «g»"rlirt  ere  trying  to 
handle  the  central  ot  a  itocle  river  lyatem. 
Twenty  or  more  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
ecmed  with  other  aspects  of  our  lands  and 
water  resources  In  a  single  river  basin.  The 
resultB  are  everywhere  apparent  In  delays. 
In  confuxlon.  sometimes  In  open  conflict. 
This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Federal  agencies. 


but   of  the  congressional  acU  under  which 
they  must  op«Tate 

Now  that  defense  needs  begin  to  press  on 
us,  the  delay*  in  the  Federal  rtver  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Northwest  become  even 
ni<ije  apparent — and  asore  dangeroua. 

Ais  an  example,  let  tts  look  «t  a  few  facu 
abv.ut  aluminum. 

Currently  we  are  making  about  700.000  tons 
of  aluminum  «  year  We  should  be  making 
at  least  Ij200.o6o  ton*,  as  we  did  durlni? 
World  War  LI.  Thla  Is  a  minimum  figure, 
but  It  win  serve  us  for  this  dlsciisslnn. 

Why  aren't  aluminum  plants  expanding? 
It  Is  not  because  they  don't  want  to.  For  the 
last  3  years  they  have  said  they  could  use 
a  whole  lot  more  aluminum  just  to  fill 
civilian  orders.  They  have  money  Uyx  plant 
expansion,  too,  and  they  want  to  spend  It. 

But  aluminum  plant*  can't  expand  pro- 
duction at  present  prices  unless  they  get 
more  low-cost  power,  It  waa  low-cost  power 
that  brought  50  percent  of  the  aluminum 
IndUFtry  to  the  Northwest  In  the  beginning. 
Nattirally  the  Industry  looks  to  the  North- 
west for  furtbcr  eapaiiaton.  because  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  reserve  of  low-cost  hydropower 
is  in  thla  region.  But  today  we  have  a  power 
shortage  here  which,  according  to  present 
schedules,  will  continue  until  at  least  195a. 
New  Industries  needing  large  blocks  of  power 
can't  get  it 

In  order  to  get  the  minimum  1.200.000  tons 
of  aluminum  we  need,  we  must  have  more 
power  dams  In  the  Northwest  In  a  hurry. 

If  we  don't  get  those  dams,  the  alternatives 
are  grim. 

One  cf  the  alternatives  Is  to  cut  the  civil- 
ian use  of  electric  power.  The  additional 
power  needed  Is  equivalent  to  the  electrlcKy 
requirements  of  alxiut  30  normal  suburljan 
nonmdustrlal  cities  averaging  90,f»00  popu- 
lation No  one  wants  to  cut  off  power  for 
80  such  clUea.  for  2.7(X).000  people. 

Another  alternative  is  to  ust  high-cost 
power  This  would  raise  the  price  of  alu- 
minum. Today  aluminum  made  with  2- 
miJl  power  costs  about  16'i  cents  a  ptund. 
But  the  cheapest  pt  wer  now  available  .'or 
aluminum  expansion  averages  6  mills.  This 
would  raise  the  price  ol  aluminum  about  4 
cents  a  pound,  to  20'j  cents  The  totiil 
added  cost  ui  the  consumer  each  year  would 
be  about  $»6  000.000  That  $9«.6oO,000  (.ut 
ot  the  consumers'  pockets  mli?ht  Ijetter  be 
Invested  in  a  hydro-pov.-er  dum  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  It  would  buy  about  150.000 
kilowatts  of  capacity 

A.s  I  said  we  are  short  of  aluminum  be- 
cause our  dams  In  th«  Northwest  are  behind 
schedule 

A  primary  reason  for  the  delay  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  three  Federal  water  and 
power  agencies  have  had  In  reaching  agree- 
ments on  whirh  dams  are  to  be  built,  which 
agencies  are  to  build  them,  and  In  what  order 
they  are  to  be  connructed 

Obviously  this  wouid  be  avoided  If  the 
three  agt-ncies  we.'e  combined  Into  one.  as 
provided  by  the  CVA  legislation 

A  second  reason  for  delay  has  been  the 
absence  of  continuing  construction  funds. 
Each  year  the  Federal  agencies  must  wait 
for  congressional  action  to  see  how  much 
of  a  dam  they  can  build  At  the  same  time, 
the  returns  Irom  the  danxs  already  built  are 
going  back  re  the  Treasury  without  con- 
tributing to  continued  growth  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  In  1»49  alone,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  turned  back  to 
the  Treasury,  out  of  power  revenues  from 
the  two  dams  now  operating,  over  110.000.- 
000  In  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  of 
repayment    requirements. 

CVA  would  be  authorized  to  use  this 
money  to  speed  construction  of  dams  once 
they  had  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

A  third  reason  for  delay  la  to  be  found  In 
the  operations  of  the  Congress.    It  is  natural 


that  the  Congress  would  b»  hesitant  about 

movlnR  aheHd  on  these  dam>  as  lung  as  there 
Id  connict  among  the  agencies  As  a  result. 
the  N'lrthwest  proeram  pnceeds  piecemeal. 
You  all  knew  that  the  dams  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Biiglneers  were  authorized 
in  the  rivers  and  harbors  act  of  .ills  yenr. 
but  that  the  equally  impcitant  dams  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  left  out  ol  the  act. 

Among  the  projects  on.ltted  was  Hel'.s 
Canyon  Dam.  one  of  the  most  Important 
lUilU.  The  schedule  for  bringing  the  North- 
west out  of  the  power  shoi  tagc  by  1958  re- 
quires that  construction  on  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  start  this  month.  This  Is  now  ob- 
viously Impossible. 

In  iu  action  on  1951  appropriations  Con- 
gress further  dcmonstratec  the  InefXectlve- 
ne«i  of  this  divided  system  cf  tulmlnlftratlon. 
Funds  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
In  the  Northwest  were  uniformly  Increased 
by  the  Senate  committee  over  the  House 
committee  recommendations.  On  the  other 
hand,  funds  for  Bonneville  and  Reclama- 
tion projects  were  decrease>1.  For  example, 
the  Senate  committee  ga"e  a  more  than 
•5.000.000  IncVease  for  the  Englneer.s'  Look- 
out Point  Reservoir,  and  more  than  |7.- 
000.000  for  the  Engineers'  Detroit  Reservoir. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  committee 
decreased  Reclamation's  Columbia  Basin 
project  by  $4,000,000  anil  Reclamatlcns 
Hungry  Hor.se  Dam  by  11.000,000.  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  construction 
funds  were  cut  t2.000.000  ind  Us  contract 
authority  one  and  three-quarter  million 
dollars. 

If  the  river-development  program  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  came  to  the  Congress  in 
a  single,  comprehensive  package  It  Is  un- 
likely th.1t  we  would  continue  to  have  these 
unbalanced  enactments  of  jnly  half  a  plan. 
By  presenting  to  the  Congress  a  single,  com- 
prehensive program  for  dam  construction  for 
the  region  CVA  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  move  more  sure-fooledly 

We  must  not  forpet  these  facts  In  any 
discussion  of  the  CVA  qufstlon.  We  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  we  night,  and  these 
days  In  the  light  of  defeute  needs,  oa  well 
as  we  mubt. 

Regardless  of  the  form  and  details  of  ary 
proposal  for  Improvement,  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  these  three  principles  mtist  be 
followed  in  order  to  do  the  Job  better 

First  of  all,  we  must  pull  together  tne 
numerous  Federal  agencies  now  working  on 
natural -resources  development  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  This  Is  an  obvious  way  to  gain 
efficiency  and  save  money.  The  river  system 
Is  one  Job  and  It  should  be  handled  by  one 
agency  We  should  have  a  single  program, 
comprehending  the  needs  of  the  entire  region 
and  all  the  natural  resources,  as  well  as  a 
single  schedule  for  accomplishing   It. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  take  the 
Federal  operation  out  of  Washington.  D.  C  . 
and  bring  It  3. COO  miles  across  the  country 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  the  Job  Is 
to  be  done.  We  need  on-the-ground  grass- 
roots management  ol  our  Federal  operations. 
We  need  Federal  ofBclals  In  the  region  re- 
sponsible for  getting  the  Job  done.  We  need 
Federal  officials  In  the  region  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  the  region  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  We  need  an  effective  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  operation  and  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  Individ- 
uals. 

In  the  third  place,  we  need  businesslike 
management  of  the  Federal  resource  opera- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  entirely  logical  that 
the  enterprises  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  use  of  all  the  new  and  efficient 
management  methods  which  the  American 
private  corporation  has  developed.  The 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  that  these 
business-type  procedures  be  followed  in 
financing,    budgeting,    and    accounting    for 
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Federal  water  and  power  developments.  A 
method  for  doing  this  Is  already  established 
under  the  Government  Corporation  Controls 
Act  whlrh  provides  both  for  business-type 
management  of  Government  corporations 
and  the  strictest  accountability  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  current  CVA  proposal  follows  all  these 
principles  for  improvement  of  the  Federal 
resource  ojieratlon  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  details  in  the  legislation  need  reftninK, 
that  can  be  done  in  congressional  hearings 
In  the  field  These  three  basic  prinicples. 
however,  must  be  a  part  of  any  CVA  legisla- 
tion which  finally  becomes  law 

Today  the  residents  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, together  with  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try, are  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  delense  ot  our 
national  security  But  as  workmen,  we  are 
only  as  good  as  our  tools  We  do  not  now 
have  the  tools  we  need  to  malce  our  maximum 
contribution.  We  are  not  tooled  up  to  real- 
ize the  power  potentialities  of  this  region 
and  to  make  possible  the  necessary  expan- 
sion In  aluminum  and  In  other  metals  and 
minerals. 

This  tooling  up  cannot  be  deferred  much 
longer.  Better  to  have  enough  and  have  it 
on  time,  rather  than  too  little  and  too  late. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Perishable 
Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NrW  JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker.  It 
has  become  increasingly  plain  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  a  rearrangement  of 
our  whole  policy  with  re.spect  to  Gov- 
ernment-owned agricultural  products. 
These  products  have  been  bought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  Commodny 
Credit  Corporation  in  price-support  op- 
erations They  have  been  held  in  stor- 
age warehou.ses  when  they  should  have 
been  used  as  food  by  needy  r>ersoris  and 
by  institutions  and  agencies  who  care  for 
indigent  persons. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  disposal  in  a  useful  manner 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
held  by  the  Government.  Ai  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  butter, 
cheese,  dried  milk.  eggs,  and  numerous 
other  kinds  of  products.  They  are  in 
storage  and  serving  no  useful  purpose. 
At  the  same  time.  Government  and  non- 
Government  a.ssociations  of  a  nonprofit 
character,  such  as  hospitals,  mental  in- 
stitutions, homes  for  children,  the  aged, 
and  numerous  types  of  welfare  organiza- 
tions that  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped  in  life  are  in  need  of  the.se 
various  commodities  being  held  by  the 
Government.     It  does  not  make  sense. 

Last  evening  I  was  startled  to  learn 
from  the  radio  report  of  a  news  com- 
mentator that  our  Government  had 
spent  upward  of  $400,000,000  to  buy  up 
potatoes  in  its  price-support  program  at 
a  price  of  $1  68  per  100  pounds  and  then 
resold  them  at  1  cent  per  100  pounds  to 


make  alcohol  or  fertilizer.  In  other  In- 
stances they  were  treated  with  an  acid 
preparation  and  discolored  so  they  could 
not  be  used  for  human  consumption. 
At  other  times  they  were  destroyed  by 
pouring  oil  over  them  and  setting  fire 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  our  War 
Department  is  paying  $2.95  per  hundred- 
weight for  potatoes  with  which  to  feed 
our  soldiers. 

These  conditions  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Although  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  latter  days, 
yet  there  is  more  that  can  and  must  be 
done.  The  legislation  now  before  the 
House,  it  is  promised,  will  provide  a 
ready  means  of  getting  these  perish- 
able agiicultural  products  into  channels 
where  human  nee^  will  be  served. 

I  give  my  support  to  the  bill. 


Liberal  Party  Calls  for  Total  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Liberal  Party  or  Nrw  York  State. 

Neu:  York.  N.  Y..  August  18,  1950. 

Dear  Congressman  Ki.fin  :  The  Liberal 
Party  of  New  York  State  Is  convinced  that 
the  emergency  confronting  our  Nation  I5  not 
ju.st  that  of  a  little  war  In  Korea,  but  a  com- 
prehensive emergency  which  will  continue 
from  now  on  until  the  Soviet  Union  is  gen- 
uinely ready  to  leave  the  world  at  pteace. 
Until  then,  we  must  be  ready  for  instant  ac- 
tion if  the  Soviet  Union  precipitates  broad- 
scale  war. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  conviction,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  set  up  now  the  en- 
tire machinery  for  activation  of  total  eco- 
nomic mobill2ation  on  a  moment's  notice. 

The  enclosed  series  of  recommendations  on 
the  national  mobilization  program,  Just 
passed  by  the  State  committee  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  aims  at  ^he  complete  preparedness 
which  our  Nation  needs  now. 

We  hope  you  will  give  these  recommenda- 
tions serious  consideration  In  working  on 
legislation  for  the  national  mobilization 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Een  Davidson. 
Ezecutiie   Director. 

Recomm^nijations  on  National  Economic 
Mobilization  Made  by  State  CoMMrrrxE, 
Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State 

We  regard  the  present  emergency  as  being 
not  merely  the  Korean  war  alone.  The 
emergency  Includes  the  potentiality  of  the 
Korean  confiict  for  a  third  world  war,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Soviet  Union  either  by  blte- 
bv-bite  action  upon  vulnerable  points  or  by 
sudden  general  attack.  Whether  the  Soviet 
opens  general  attack  with  her  own  forces  or 
sacrifices  the  people  of  her  satellites  first 
upon  the  altar  of  Soviet  expansionism,  the 
peril  to  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  democratic  world  is  now  acute. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  and  of  danger  to 
regard  the  Korean  conflict  as  an  Isolated 
and  s<»lf-contalned  emergency.  The  attack 
of  Soviet  sfwnsored  and  directed  North 
Korea  upon  United  Nations  sponsored  South 
Korea,  the  persistence  of  that  attack  In  de- 


fiance of  the  United  Nations  directive*,  the 
continuance  of  the  attack  In  the  face  at^ 
United  Nations  military  Involvement,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  to  stop  the  conflict,  which 
she  can  do  with  a  single  word  to  North 
Korea-  all  this  must  be  understood  as  part 
of  the  entire  Soviet  plan  for  world  conquest. 
The  Soviet  will  attack  whenever  and  wher- 
ever she  considers  the  opF>ortunity  ripe.  She 
will  not  await  our  convenience. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  and.  with  It, 
the  entire  free  democratic  world  must  be 
totally  prepared  for  total  attack  at  any 
moment  from  now  on.  The  emergency  con- 
fronting our  country  Is  not  momentary  In 
Kore''.  but  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
emergency  regardless  of  what  happens  In 
Korea , 

We  have  seen  time  and  again  that  an  ag- 
gressor with  expanslonlRt  alms  Is  encouraged 
to  act  by  the  military  weakness  of  his  oppo- 
nents. A  third  world  war.  therefore,  cannot 
be  averted  by  speaking  softly  and  wielding  a 
toothpick.  Aggressors  respect  only  strength. 
And  it  Is  only  complete  readiness  to  oppoae 
force  with  strength — with  full  strength — that 
can  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  throwing 
the  world  into  fiame.  Complete  prepared- 
ness Is  the  only  hope  for  averting  a  third 
world  war. 

It  Is  upon  the  basis  of  our  conviction  that 
the  emergency  is  total  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  total  until  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  itself  concretely  prepared  to  permit 
the  world  to  t>e  at  peace — it  is  upon  this  con- 
viction that  we  base  our  over-all  recom- 
mendation that  the  national  preparedness 
program  be  pointed  toward  total  mobiliza- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country — human,  natural  and 
Industrial — be  completely  mobilized  at  once. 
It  does  mean  immediate  establishment  of 
th^  entire  machinery  for  Lctlvatlon  of  full 
mobilization  the  moment  this  becomes  nec- 
es.sa  ■.  It  means  that  Congress  must  pro- 
vide the  President  Immediately  with  all 
necefssary  control  powers.  It  means  that  the 
Pre.Mdent  must  set  up  all  complete  stand-by 
machinery  now  for  exerclre  of  those  controls 
anJ  mu  maintain  that  machinery  on  In- 
stant-action alert.  This  will  obviate  the 
hazardous,  piecemeal,  patchwork,  scurry 
approach  to  mobilization  for  total  war  If 
and  when  It  comes. 

Toward  this  end,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.    PRIORITIES,    ALLOCATIONS,    REOmsmON 

I'he  President  should  be  granted  Imme- 
diately not  only  the  power  to  set  priorities 
fand  allocate  materials  but  also  the  power 
to  requisition  plants  or  entire  Industries 
which  engage  In  'hold-out '  action  In  order 
to  force  the  Government  to  grant  their 
profit-making  terms.  In  fact,  any  plant  or 
industry  which  violates  the  mobilization  pro- 
gram should  be  subject  to  requisition  by 
the  Government.  There  should  be  no  policy 
cf  pampering  industry. 

The  war  effort  must  get  first  priority. 
But  our  war  needs  must  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  a  reactlrnary  assault 
on  our  social  .services.  In.sofar  as  the  war 
effort  remains  limited  to  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  to  relatively  gradual  mobilization 
agalru.t  other  and  larger  eventualities  and 
permits  allocation  of  materials  to  civil  needs, 
there  should  be  a  secondary  "must  "  priority 
accorded  first  to  housing  for  the  low-  and 
middle-Income  groups,  to  hospitals,  to 
schools — in  other  words,  to  the  basic  social 
needs  of  the  people.  No  materials  at  all 
should  be  allocated  to  luxury  enterprises. 

2.    PRICE    CONTROL 

Price-control  powers  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
goods  and  services  and  all  prices  from  source 
to  consumer,  from  raw  materials  through 
manufacture  to  the  sale  and  resale.  Tto* 
'"squeeze"  upon  the  price-controlled  retailef 
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by  uncontrolled  whole«aJp  and  manulactur- 
lof  pric««  &!x>\Ud  be  obTUtrd  The  «que<i« 
tb*  OoTwnment  and  it«  rearTnament 
tof  latfuetriai  profiteers  fthouid  b« 
( Acctr.niinf  to  Air  Furce 
hiked  the  cx»t  ot  ihe 
ent  ptxi^rniin  a<  high  as 
St  la  the  fev  weeks  alnc«  the  ctart 
at  tb*  KoTMa  vax  > 

While  It  may  not  be  iiuci— ry  at  present 
fo  place  pncc  reninga  on  gooda  in  ample  5u;>- 
|ilj  mil—  hoarttliic.  pMmic  buying,  black- 
market  creation  at  artlflcua  abfarXMgm  make 
c*u:iuc*  nee eaaary— price  Belltaji.  alone  vith 
prtortty  and  aUocaOoa  eontrols.  should  be 
placed  at  oace  oa  all  0ooda  In  abort  su^^ly 
and  epaciaUy  on  aU  iiiltHli  and  (ooda  go- 
ing Into  mllitaiT  prodoettop. 

Pricea  abouid  be  rolled  tkack  immediately 
to  May-June  levclfe.  And  that  Includes 
ptfcfm    of    gooda    produced    for    the    Armed 


Complete  machinery  (or  rationing  ahould 
ba  ••(  up  at  once  to  be  available  for  quick 


».  Burr  coirraoi. 
Tlia  gradual  IncreaM  in  rental  bousing 
4m lag  the  past  few  years — which  has  stimu- 
lated pmaaturc  it*"'WHr"*  for  rarlous  areas 
of  the  country — ^wlll  aaeeaMU-ily  be  retarded 
by  our  military  pnxluctlon  program.  At  the 
same  time,  tbe  need  for  bousing  will  be  ac- 
ce>nit«d  by  our  war  measures,  as  cspcrletice 
in  ail  prerlous  wars  has  shown.  Therefore, 
R  la  Tital  that  strong  rent-control  powers 
b*  made  arallable  to  tbe  President.  These 
ikoold  include  tba  power  to  place  rent  con- 
trols anyvbere  at  any  time.  Including  tho«e 
areas  preeantly  decontrolled. 

4  w*ci  coirntota 

Our  entire  fvogram  of  recommendations 
OBdar  this  heading  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  reaponslbUlty  and  equal  sucri- 
tk:*!  for  labor  and  industry.  To  freeze  wages 
while  industry  piles  up  huge  proflu  would 
be  flying  in  the  face  of  all  justice.  The  in- 
flationary danger  at  present  lies  In  the 
aetnailty  of  skyrocketing  prlcea.  not  In  the 
pefeHitiallty  of  rapidly  rteing  wages.  The 
fMg  is  tbat.  even  befora  tbe  Korean  war. 
than  was  an  imbalance  btwceu  wages  and 
prices.  Tbe  precipitate  price  rises  since  June 
?5  hare  only  aerred  to  throw  wages  still 
furtli#r  out  of  lin<i  in  relation  to  tbe  cost  of 
UTtng. 

We  are  therefore  oppoeed  to  any  wage  freeae 
at  tb.'    time. 

Wbaterer  contrcLs  may  ultimately   be  es- 
wages  should  be  subject  to  the 
Of  tbe  following  conditions: 

(1)  Boll-back  of  prices  to  tbe  May-June 
laval  aad  aucb  way  read]ustmenu  as  will 
bclag  wa^m  into  balance  with  the  increase 
in  tlTlnf(  coats  which  develcped  before  the 
Korean  war. 

(3)  ProTialon  for  wa^a  Improvement  In 
trades  operating  under  awbrtandard  labor 
conditions. 

(S)  Impoaition  of  ezceaa-prcflu  taxes  at 
tbe  very  same  Ume  as  taxes  upon  individual 
income. 

fl.  rmawcs 

of  the  mobllication  program  as 
■bovld  be  financed  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  baais.  '^e  recommend  tbat  taxes  be  raised 
both  in  order  to  finance  tbe  mobilisation 
program  and  to  bait  Inflation.  Increased 
mu»t  appiy— and  apply  equitably— 
to  individuals  and  to  buBlness  and  in- 
dtistrr.  Taxes  upon  industry  should  be  such 
as  to  prevent  inordinate  pront-maklng. 
tmoflm  of  low  InoooM  afaould  receive  special 
eonsideratioa. 

W«  alao  wcommend  for  further  exploration 
tbe  following  poBsibUity:  lacraaae  in  income 
taxes  would  have  the  double  function  of 
financing  the  war  ell' rt  and  of  stemming 
Inflation.     In    tbe    caj^e    of    locutnes    under 


•  ICCOO  a  year.  It  Is  suggested  that  that  part 
Ci  the  tax  which  represeuu  the  anii-Uifla- 
th.nary  function  be  set  aiide  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment In  war  bonds  to  be  repaid  to  the  tax- 
payer m  10  years  (in  effect,  compulsory 
facings) . 

We  recommend  that  the  President  be  given 
pc»-er  to  control  all  avenues  of  credit  for  all 
purposes  and  tbat  the  exercise  of  those  con- 
IroU  b«  left  to  bia  discretion.  B^'wlng  to 
the  Interests  of  one  field,  like  real  estate, 
raises  tbe  que&.lon  of  equltabillty  of  credit 
controls  in  other  fields. 

A  war  contract  system  should  be  devised 
to  prevent  the  making  of  huge  profits. 
S.   SMALL    Busiirrss 

Wherever  possible  without  detriment  to 
tbe  war  effort.  It  Is  essential  that  small  busi- 
ness be  given  full  opportunity  lx>th  to  par- 
ticipate In  and  to  advance  the  mobilization 
prf^ram.  War  mobllixation  increases  the 
possibility  of  concentration  of  production  In 
big  Industry  to  the  detriment  of  small  busi- 
ness. Tbla  threat  should  be  realized  and 
countered. 

7.    BLACK     MAXKETS 

Heavy  penalties  should  be  established  for 
black  marketeerlng  all  tbe  way  from  source 
naterials  to  consumer.  Our  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  war  showed  that  measures  taken 
then  against  black  marketeerlng  were  far 
f.-om  effective.  Black  marketeerlng  should 
be  made  a  costly  and  perilous  crime. 

•  .    Cim.  BIGHTS CrVIL   LIBXRIIBS 

Throughout  the  entire  mobilization  pro- 
gram and  under  all  controls,  no  matter  how 
drastic  they  may  hare  to  be.  tliere  must  be 
no  atirogatlon  of  the  clvtl  liberties  and  civil 
rlgbts  of  free  cltixens  In  a  free  democracy. 
Meastars  for  national  security  must  be  uken; 
spies,  saboteurs,  fifth  columnists  of  both 
Communist  and  Fascist  movements  must  be 
dug  out.  Inmobllized.  and  punished.  But 
this  urgently  necaaaary  action  must  not  b< 
permitted  to  infringe  upon  tbe  democratic 
rlghu  of  our  American  people.  Democracy  Is 
flexible  enough  to  be  able  safely  to  maintain 
needed  controls  at  the  same  time  that  It 
safeguards  inalienable  rights. 

Continued  discrimination  In  employment 
will  retard  the  mnblllxatlon  program.  With 
the  need  for  additional  manpower  in  the 
present  emergency.  It  becomes  nothing  short 
of  sabotage  of  tbe  mcblllzation  program  to 
deprive  tbe  country's  production  of  tbe  skills 
and  effuru  of  workers  because  of  their  color, 
creed,  or  ancestry  Congress  should  act  in 
ihia  session  to  wipe  out  discrimination  In 
emplojrment  All  war  contracts  should  con- 
t  in  a  provision  prohibiting  discrimination 
1  ;  employment  on  Government  production. 
S«-KregaUon  in  the  armed  services  should  be 
eliminated. 

t     UNinCATIOH   or   MOBILIZATION    PaOCKAM 

We  urge  strongly  that  fragmentation  of 
the  direction  of  the  mobilization  program 
be  avoided.  If  we  are  to  have  the  maximum 
concentration  of  effort  we  must  have  tbe 
maximum  of  coordination  all  tbe  way  down 
the  line.  Splitting  up  mobilization  program 
functions  amoiig  various  cabinet  ofBces  and 
special  ajvernment  agencies  Is  hardly  con- 
du<~lve  toward  such  coordination. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  there  be 
a  single  over-aU  Federal  agency,  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  tine  President,  which 
will  be  In  complete  charge  of  the  national 
mobilization  program — other  than  mili- 
tary— and  which  will  handle  tbe  job  right 
through  planning,  coordination,  operation, 
controls  and  all  other  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. Labor.  Indtistry.  agriculture,  and  the 
ooDSOaMr  public  should  all  be  equally  repre- 
sented on  this  board  . 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency,  but 
appointed  by  and  responsible  ultinoately  to 
the  President,  there  should  be  an  Adminis- 


trator for  each  moblllxallon  function — 
priorities  and  allocations,  requisition,  price 
control,  rent  control,  rationing,  credit  con- 
trol, etc.  Such  an  agency  will  not  only 
have  a  unified  structure,  but  wUl  be  the 
unifying  force  In  the  entire  national  mobili- 
zation progrnm.  The  unlfled  MiUti.ry  De- 
fense Establishment  will  thus  be  paralleltd 
bv  a  unlfled  economic  mobilizaUon  estab- 
lishment. 

10.    IfORALK 

The  natlcnal-moblllzatlon  program  cannot 
achieve  Us  highest  efTectlveness  unless  the 
morale  of  the  people  Is  mobilized  behind  it. 
Only  if  the  Government — and  that  Includes 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment— will  fully  alert  the  people  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  the  urgency  fcr 
action  and  the  Inevitable  need  for  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  everyone — only  then  will  the 
Nation  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  dan- 
gerous da\-s  ahead  Mobilization  must  be 
three-pronged — moblllZHtlon  of  manp<'wer, 
materiel,  and  morale. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  essential  for  the 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  their  mili- 
tary preparation  be  accompanied  by  a  thor- 
ough briefing  on  the  perils  confronting  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  on  the  values  of  free 
and  democratic  life  which  are  at  stake,  on 
the  objectives  of  their  fighting.  This  should 
be  matched  by  Intensive  education  of  the 
people  at  home  on  the  very  same  score. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  petty  or  partisan 
polltices  by  any  group  or  individual.  Unity 
at  home  against  a  common  foe  la  another 
essential  both  for  the  morale  of  our  troops 
and  for  tbe  successful  prosecution  of  the 
national  program. 
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REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  WILSON 

Cr   IVD1.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'I3 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  no  reflection  upon  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  or  hi.s  record  in 
tlie  Congress,  or  any  remarks  that  he 
wished  to  extend  in  the  Appt  ndix  of  the 
J*'-ii«coRD  I  registered  uy  objection  in  the 
first  place  because  $1,000  is  a  lot  of 
mo.  ey.  Every  local  government  in  my 
district  weigh.s  and  v  ei;;hs  very  heavily 
the  consideration  of  the  appropriation  of 
each  and  every  thousand  dollars.  My 
taxpiayers  are  helpini  to  pay  this  '  ill  the 
same  as  everylxxly  else  taxpayers.  If 
we  throw  away  $1,000  here  and  there. 
Ill-advised,  and  without  much  fore- 
thought, by  stuffing  the  CoNciRLSsio.sAL 
RrcoRD,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some 
explaining  to  our  taxpayers  when  we  go 
home. 

I  question  serioiisly.  and  I  shall  read 
the  article  iivserled  and  try  to  determine, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commiltee  on  Ap- 
propriations, whether  or  not  we  should 
approprmte  $1  000  for  this  matter  and 
similar  matters  for  stuHiug  the  Cowokis- 
sjONAL  Record. 
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Hoase  Selcd  CMuuttec  m  Lvbbykf 
Actiribei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PINKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Tuesday,  August  22.  1950 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is.  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  fact 
that  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbyine  Activities  has  been  under  con- 
tinual attack  In  some  quarters  for  our 
efforts  in  seeking  to  bring  out  into  the 
light  of  da:-  the  activities  of  groups  and 
organizations  seeking  to  influence  na- 
tioTial  policy  In  these  critical  times. 

The  risht  of  any  individual  or  any 
group  to  do  its  utmost  in  seeking  to  in- 
fluence public  policy  i.s.  of  course.  l)e- 
yond  challenge,  and  neither  I.  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities,  nor  any  member  of 
that  committee  has  any  disp>osition  to 
restrict  in  any  fashion  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  right  of  pohtical  action,  the 
right  of  free  speech,  or  of  free  press. 
Anything  of  that  nature  would  be  foreign 
to  our  characters  and  our  own  funda- 
mental beliefs  in  the  processes  of  democ- 
racy. 

Although  there  is  nothing  new  In  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  under  attack 
in  this  committee  for  seeking  to  bring 
all  lobbying  out  into  the  open,  that  is, 
to  make  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  of  1946  clear  in  its  application 
and  effective  in  its  operauon  some  of 
the  forms  of  these  attacks  upon  us  are 
somewhat  puzzling  to  me. 

Recently  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in 
Life  macazine  which  had  represented 
this  committee  as  being  out  to  "get" 
business  and  antiadministration  groups 
for  expressing  their  point  of  view  on 
legislative  and  national  Issues.  I  think 
I  was  able  to  show  clearly  in  that  pres- 
entation to  the  House  that  the  editors 
of  Life  magazine,  to  say  the  least,  had 
prepared  their  editorial  attack  upon  us 
hastily  and  without  bothering  to  check 
the  actual  facts. 

I  carefully  avoided  making  any  charge 
or  accusation  that  Life  magazine  had 
deliberately  attempted  to  mislead  their 
readers  in  furtherance  of  any  sort  of  plot 
or  conspiracy  against  this  committee  and 
its  objectives.  But  I  did  say  that  Life 
magazine  obviously  had  l)een  played  for 
a  sucker,  had  been  taken  in  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government, 
which  has  been  conducting  an  all-out 
war  against  the  Hou-se  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities. 

Perhaps  I  :.hould  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  in  the  August 
19,  1950.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  on  page  10,  in  their  lead  editorial 
of  that  issue,  a  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lob- 
bying Activities,  which  in  tenor  and  tone 
Ls  remarkably  similar  to  the  previous 
editorial  in  Life  magazine.  Neverthe- 
less. I  was  greatly  surprised.  I  was  sur- 
prised chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  inac- 


curacies of  the  Life  editorial  were  not 
only  repeated  but  expanded  in  the  Sat- 
urday EN'ening  Post  editorial. 

As  in  the  case  of  Life  magazine,  the 
editors  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in 
preparing  their  editorial,  ignored  the 
first  principle  of  responsible  journalism 
by  failing  to  make  any  effort  to  check  the 
facts  on  which  they  were  leasing  their 
editorial  That  I  just  cannot  imder- 
stand. 

Complaints  against  the  work  of  this 
committee  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  groups  and  individuals  whom  we 
have  had  under  investigation  and  these 
complaints  have  been  carried  in  the 
n3wspapers  in  some  detail  and  have  been 
relayed  across  the  country  by  the  wire 
services.  E^ch  of  the  wire  sen'ices  and 
every  respon'iible  newspaper  correspond- 
en.  in  Washington  reporting  these  com- 
plaints or  attacks  have  always  been 
careful  to  check  the  facts,  to  get  an  ex- 
planation if  one  was  forthcoming,  and 
they  have  tried  to  balance  their  stories  so 
that  both  sides  are  presented. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  could 
be  absolutely  no  legitimate  basis  upon 
which  I  could  complain.  That  is  respon- 
sible journalism  and  good  journalism. 
The  wire  services  p.aclice  this  policy 
scrupulously  and  we  have  come  to  expect 
it  from  all  responsible  reporters  in  Wash- 
inpton. 

With  all  their  resources,  and  with  the 
excellent  staff  people  I  know  they  employ 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  I  am  ut- 
terly amazed  at  this  failure  first  of  Life 
magazine  and  now  of  the  Saturday  E^'e- 
ning  Post,  in  preparing  editorials,  to 
make  even  a  cursory  check  into  the  facts 
before  proceeding  with  unsupportable 
editorials. 

I  would  hke  to  take  this  editorial  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  19 
point  by  point  and  .show  the  truly  amaz- 
ing extent  of  its  misinformation.  As  in 
the  case  of  Life  magaziiic.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  deUberatc  attempt  to  mislead; 
I  think  it  is  just  sloppy  reporting,  lazy 
reporting,  inept  reporting,  and  !  am  very 
sorry  to  see  such  an  outstanding  maga- 
zine revealed  as  being  so  careless  in  its 
fact  finding  and  reporting. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "We  Can't 
Salvage  Free  Enterprise  Without  a  Bat- 
tle- 
It  starts  out  this  way: 

The  late  Professor  Schurapeter  of  Harvard 
U'cd  to  contend  that  the  most  serious  threat 
to  capitalism  was  the  Ineptitude  of  the  cap- 
ItallFU. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 
The  editorial  then  continues: 
As  a  current  example  you  could  take  the 
weak  response  of  too  many  businessmen  and 
capitalists  to  the  threat  of  the  Buchanan 
lobbying  committee  which  is  engaged  In  a 
cuunteroflensive  against  the  few  conserva- 
tives who  have  waged  effective  war  against 
the  Socialist  drift  of  the  Truman  Pair  Deal. 

By  the  weak  response  of  businessmen 
and  capitalists  to  the  threat  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Lobbying  Committee,  I  assume 
the  Satvirday  Evening  Post  has  reference 
to  the  fact  that  scores  of  business  corpo- 
rations in  this  counrty  have  straightfor- 
wardly turned  over  to  this  committee 
w  ithout  any  hesitation  whatsoever  infor- 


mation we  had  requested  from  them  oa 
the  funds  they  spent  for  the  perfectly 
legitimate  and  perfectly  legal  and  per- 
fectly proper  effort  on  their  part  of  seek- 
ing to  influence  the  action  of  Congrcs-s 
on  legislation  intimately  affecting  those 
businesses. 

I  presume  that  is  what  they  had  ref- 
erence to  in  this  editorial.  The  remain- 
der of  the  editorial,  of  course,  will  bear 
that  out. 

But  taking  this  first  statement  of  the 
editorial  by  itself,  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  is  voicing  concern  that  business 
corporations  have  nothing  to  hide  and 
no  reason  to  hide  it  are  being  weak 
enough  in  their  defense  of  the  capitalist 
system  as  to  turn  over  to  a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  the  sim- 
ple facts  about  their  perfectly  proper 
activities  in  the  field  of  influencing  leg- 
islation, a  field  in  which  they  have  every 
right  to  engage  in. 

But  let  us  take  the  rest  of  that  para- 
graph: 

The  Buchanan  Lobbying  Commltt*e.  which 
is  engaged  In  a  counterofTenstve  agalnet  the 
few  conservatives  who  have  waged  effective 
war  against  the  Socialist  drift  of  the  Truman 
Fair  Deal. 

This  is  completely  false.  If  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  have 
not  any  better  idea  than  that  of  the  pur- 
ix)ses  of  this  investigation  and  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  then  they  must  not 
have  read  a  single  story  of  the  many 
which  have  appeared  in  the  New  Yoric 
Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor and  many  other  outstanding  news- 
papers of  the  country  explaining  the 
completely  objective  basis  tmder  which 
the  Hoii-se  Select  CommitU.e  on  Lobby- 
ing Activities  has  been  working  both 
sides  of  the  street  in  our  investigations 
Into  any  area  of  lobbying  activity  or  leg- 
islative interest  we  have  gone.  This  pol- 
icy was  laid  down  at  the  very  flr5t  meet- 
ing of  the  membership  of  this  commit- 
tee last  October.  It  has  been  scrupr- 
lou.«=ly  adhered  to  Our  hearings  will 
show  that.  Our  hearings  will  show  that 
we  have  set  out  to  find  out  how  lobby- 
ing operates,  who  is  doing  it,  how  they 
do  it.  In  every  area  that  we  have  cov- 
ered we  have  taken  typical  proadmin- 
istration  lobbyists  and  typical  antiad- 
ministration lobbyists  and  we  have  alter- 
nated from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  and  the  sort  of  information  we 
demanded  from  the  one  type  of  lobby 
on  the  one  side  of  an  issue,  we  were  just 
as  Insistent  in  demanding  from  its  coun- 
terpart lobby  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  any  committee  of  the 
Congress,  particularly  any  investigating 
committee,  has  been  more  insistent  on 
an  objective  approach  and  a  nonpolit- 
ical  approach  than  we  have  in  trying 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problem  of 
making  our  lobbying  act  effective,  I  do 
not  know  what  committee  it  could  have 
been.  This  statement,  therefore,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  counteroffensive 
against  conservatives  and  antiadminis- 
tration elements  is  completely  false. 

The  word  counteroffensive  implies  an 
attack  to  repel  and  attack.  In  our  com- 
mittee we  have  avoided  and  ruled  out  of 
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ures.  It  did  aot  aay  that:  and  that  was 
^ktmv  n^portinfr.  to  say  the  least.  But 
to  MMdmx  vlth  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  editorial: 

li  Frank  Ganactt's 

print  imptr-eommi 

isdudlBK   Jobn 
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To  totompt.  at  that  point  I  irlll  say 
^«T  ttda  is  perfectly  tnie.  We  hare 
haled  before  tis  sFveral  sroops  cngaeed 
IB  pnpapiadB  to  Jtrjuatttoo  to  what  is 
dMOtted  here  as  arriaHw  We  have 
also  had  before  ob  at  t2ie  aaiw  tttae  and 
ta  tbe  aaaae  sertos  of 
taktaac  the 
oQ  various  lerislaJve  Imam  as 
f  groapa  referred  to  as  beinc  agmtnst 


of  Beat  Xrtate 

ItotkmaJ  Association  of  Hme  Builders. 
aad  tbe  Xatiooai  Retail  Lcmber  Dealers 
AMoetottoa.  aO  of  which  are  enca^ied 
is  a  eoctliiual  battle  agairist  That  they 
caO  Kwtaiiz«d  hourtoK.  t^iat  is.  potalie 
And  in  tbe  aoae  bearing 
ve  had  the  CIO  HmmIbc  Oam- 
.  the  Nauonal  Howto^  Confer - 
eooe.  Inc .  and  tbe  Housixigr  and  Home 
icj  of  tbe  PtodBml  Ouvuu- 
§M  ot  vbich  were  flgonwlir  ptx>- 
aaottag  the  pubUc  bousing  btil 

We  bao  tbe  Watlocal  Becnomic  Cotm- 
cH  and  the  CMaatttee  for  C<.asuiu- 
ttonal  Oowmment  in  oCber  aeries:  also. 
In  that  sune  aenes.  ve  bad  Amerlca&s 
for   Oemocratie   ATtton   and    the   dvil 


Tre  called  tbe  Poonda- 
tion  for  Wronnwiic  Education,  which  pub- 
oo  eeoaontuc  research 
to  tfMV  tbai  the  propoaaJs  of 
■hrtarratino  are  leading  us  to 
aoeialleat  and  diaaster.  we  had  already 
had  before  tis  the  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
i.  supported  larvely  by  railroad  labor 
other  tiniuns.  which  publishes 
on  ecaBaaUe  research  tend- 
Inc  to  itewtbeneed  for  ttw  eiMfCtment 
of  WMKBf  artwliiiatratioo  pnjpotali. 

60.  whil«r  It  is  true  that  Uiis  eoamittee 
has  haied  before  it  groups  propacandls- 
inc  in  oppositioa  to  what  they  call  so- 


I  am  I  M|di  U I J  at  a  kss  to  uncer- 
reference  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
for  Const! tatlooal  Oovem- 
-h  not  charged  with  lobbying  in 
Wasbtofittn^"  The  OooMnittee  for  Con- 
sututkmal  Government  lobtaies  in  Wash- 
ington and  all  over  the  country  It  is 
registered  under  tbe  Lobbying  Act.  It 
reports  its  leeeipts  and  expenditures 
■Dder  the  Lobbytng  Act.  The  reporting 
is  not  complete:  up  until  this  year,  it 
had  nerer  reported  the  name  of  a  single 
nmtift^itftr  under  the  act.  But  it  hjis 
given  tbe  Oungieas  the  figures  en  its 
total  receipts  and  on  each  exper.diture 
ot  $10  or  man.  Tbew  figures  show  that 
among  all  tbe  orgaalationB  reporting 
to  the  Congreas  under  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbfiag  Act.  the  Commiiiee 
for  Constittitknal  Govemnent  Ls  the 
aeeond  largest  spender,  second  only  to 
tbe  American  Medical  Assocuition  cam- 
paign against  oompolaory  health  insur- 


Here  then  is  a  lobby  which  admittedly 
lobbies  and  which  has  accepted  the  ap- 
plicatiOQ  ot  a  Federal  law  applying;  to 
lobhTiDK-  We  have  n-Jt  •*char?ed"  them 
with  lobbying  in  Washington  becaa<« 
there  is  no  question  about  it:  they  do 
lobby,  and  they  have  every  right  to.  The 
use  of  this  word  "charged"  in  reference 
to  lobbylne  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  implies  that  anyone  engaged  in 
lobbying  is  d'jinir  something  improper. 
Otir  whole  ob>ective  here  is  to  bring 
home  to  the  American  people  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  organisations  subject  to 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
that  lobbying — that  is.  in  its  broadest 
sense,  tbe  effort  to  tn.nuence  le^lation — 
is  a  perfectly  proper  and  usually  helpful 
activity  :n  a  democracy;  that  it  is  in. fact 
a  necessary  actmty  in  representative 
self-government. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  however, 
in  this  editorial  makes  this  totally  unin- 
formed statement  that  we  have  called 
before  us  the  CoBOiittee  for  Constitu- 
tional GcvenUBcat  not  because  they  are 
engaged  in  lot>byin«: — you  notice  these 
words,  that  the  COG  "Is  not  charged  with 
lobbying  in  Washington'— but  because 
they  distribute  boolu  to  the  public. 

A  mere  reading  of  the  New  York  Times 
story  on  that  hearing  or  a  look  at  our 
record,  which  has  been  open  to  Inspec- 
tion, or  a  telephone  call  to  me  from 
Philadelphia,  could  have  set  the  editors 
of  the  Saturday  Efcoing  Post  straight 
on  why  the  CooHBtttee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  was  called  before  us 
for  bearings.  We  are  investigating  lob- 
bying;   we    are    inveotigating    lobbying 


which  engage  In  widespread 
propaganda  activity .  we  are  investigat- 
ing them  not  becau^  »e  object  to  these 
ACSivities  or  seek  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
then  tn  any  fashion,  bui  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  adequately  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Regtilation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  or  whether  that  act  needs  im- 
pro%-ement  or  clariflcaLion  to  Iceep  activ- 
ities out  in  the  open  where  they  belong. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Saturday 
Evenin<:  Post  e^-itonal  about  the  objec- 
tives of  this  comxniiiee  or  the  assign- 
ment given  this  committee  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  all  matters  of  public 
record  and  easily  ascertained  by  any  cub 
reporter. 

Let  us  proceed  with  this  editorial. 
Amplifying  this  reference  to  CCG  s  dis- 
tritHition  of  The  Road  Ahead,  the  edi- 
torial contmues  as  follows: 

Now  comes  tbe  BiKti&nan  committee  and 
demands  a  f\ill  account  of  thla  operation, 
with  a  lUt  of  all  tlioae  who  have  paid  (or 
bulk  orders  of  The  RotuX  Ahead.  The  Justi- 
fication of  thi5  procedure,  at  attempted  by 
Seprcsentattre  Bcctiana.v.  U  that  Congresa 
Is  lr.fluerced  by  public  opinion:  therefore.  It 
Is  necessary  to  InrestigHte  bodies  which  In- 
fluence put)tlc  opinion.  For  tbe  nwaMaS  tbm 
committee  seems  to  be  concerned  asataly 
with  certain  unpopular  individuals  and  with 
large  corporatlona.  But  if  the  Locb)mi?  Act 
Is  vu  be  stretched  out  <:>f  lu  commonly  ac- 
cepted Interpretation  to  Include  efTorts  to 
persuade  the  people  as  a  whole,  what  be- 
comes of  freedom  of  press  and  opinion? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  this 
paragraph  ap>art.  Tlie  Buchanan  com- 
mittee has  asked  for  ".he  names  of  those 
who  have  given  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Governm?nt  as  much  as 
$1,000  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in- 
cluding but  not  limitjxl  to  payments  for 
the  mass  distnbuliC'i  of  books.  We 
have  asked  for  this  iriormation  Ijecause 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment has  never  reported  to  Congress 
on  the  sources  of  its  income,  until  this 
year  when  one  contributor  was  identi- 
fied by  name. 

The  Lobbying  Act  requires  that  or- 
ganizations subject  .0  it  must  report 
each  qtiarter  on  the  niimes  anu  addresses 
of  all  those  who  make  contributions  of 
$600  or  more.  Now  v  hat  is  a  contribu- 
tion? The  act  defines  a  contribution  as 
including  "a  gift,  sufciscriotion.  loan,  or 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  and  ir  eludes  a  contract. 
promise,  or  a^reemer  t.  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  tc  make  a  contribu- 
tion." Section  305  of  the  act  requires 
that  organizations  subject  to  it  file  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hoise  quarterly  'the 
name  and  address  of  each  person  who 
has  made  a  contribution  of  $500  or 
more  " 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Lob- 
bying Activities  has  gone  on  record  time 
and  again  that  we  are  not  policing 
this  act.  we  are  not  u  grand  jury  seek- 
ing to  ferret  out  viola  Ions  of  this  act  for 
purposes  of  prosecuti(  n.  We  have  taken 
a  hasti  y  drawn  piece  of  lecrislation  which 
has  not  operated  completely  successfully 
and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is 
WTong  with  the  legis:ation,  if  anything. 

The  Committee  :or  Constitutional 
Government  has  folio  «ed  a  policy  of  con- 
cealing the  names  of  its  contributors.    I 
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^  do  not  say  that  as  an  accusation.  In 
saying  that  I  am  only  reporting  what 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive  secretary 
cf  the  CCG.  has  forthriphtly  told  this 
com^utee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  said  they  do  not  want  the 
names  of  their  contributors  made  pub- 
lic. He  said  they  are  afraid  if  the  names 
of  their  contributors  are  made  public. 
these  contributors  will  be  .subject  to  po- 
litical cr  economic  or  other  retribution 
from  opponents  of  the  organization.  He 
said  that  when  the  Lobbyini?  Act  was 
passed  In  1945.  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  immediately  sat 
down  to  devise  a  technique  of  keepin;? 
secret  the  names  of  those  who  provide 
the  organization  with  funds. 

Whether  the  CCG  is  violating  the  act 
is  not  our  concern.  That  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Justice.  B'lt 
if  this  act  is  not  operating  to  bring  out 
into  the  open  the  names  of  individuals 
or  corporations  or  unions  or  any  other 
sources  providing  the  funds  for  lobbying 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  lobbying  work,  then  Mr  Speaker, 
that  is  our  concern  and  very  seriously 
so  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  out  what  to 
do  about  it. 

The  Congress  has  said  that  this  infor- 
mation must  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record.  If  the  act  is  not  accomplishintr 
that  purpose  becau.se  of  violations,  that 
is  one  thing;  that  is  the  Department  of 
Justice's  responsibility.  But  if  it  15  fail- 
ing in  that  objective  because  of  loop- 
holes in  the  act.  that  is  our  responsi- 
bility. 

We  have  a.sked  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  to  give  us  this 
information  and  they  have  refused. 
They  have  flooded  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly all  newspapers  and  magazines, 
including.  I  would  imagine,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  with  pre.ss  releases 
attackinc  the  Hou.se  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities  for  having  the  ef- 
frontery and  the  arrogance  to  ask  them 
where  they  get  their  money  from — where 
a  lobbying  organization  subject  to  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  or  more  a 
year  to  influence  national  legislation, 
gets  its  money  from. 

We  have  asked  for  this  information — 
and  we  have  received  it — from  virtually 
every  other  organization,  whether  .sub- 
ject to  the  Lobbying  Act  or  not.  whether 
reporting  under  the  Lobbying  Ace  or  not, 
that  we  have  investigated.  We  have 
gotten  it  from  all  of  the  groups  in  the 
housing  lobby  th.at  we  approached. 
We  got  it  from  the  National  Economic 
Council  and  Americans  for  Democraiic 
Action.  We  got  it  from  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Institute  and  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  neither  one  of 
which  appears  pre.sently  to  be  covered 
by  the  Lobbying  Act.  But  they  gave  it 
to  us.  We  got  it  from  a  wide  variety 
of  other  organizations,  registered  and 
unregli^tered  under  the  act,  that  we  in- 
vesticated— many  groups  interested  m 
repeal  of  excise  taxes,  groups  interested 
in  the  enactment  of  basing -point  legis- 
lation, groups  active  in  minimum-wage 
legislation. 

But  we  have  not  gotten  it  from  the 
Ccmmiitee   for  Constitutional  Govern- 


ment and  guess  who  eL^e  we  did  not  get 
it  from — the  Communist -led  Civil  Rights 
Congress. 

Editorial  complete  in  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  of  August  19,  1950.  follows: 

Wr  Cant  Salvage  F^te  EirnaPKisi  WrrHotrr 
A    BArrLE 

The  late  Professor  Schumpeter.  o!  Harvard, 
used  to  contend  that  the  moei  serious  threat 
t<j  capitalism  \«  i*  the  ineptitude  of  the  capi. 
talisis.  As  a  current  ecampie  >ou  couid  take 
the  weak  rcsp>onse  of  too  many  businessmen 
and  capitalists  lo  the  threat  o:  the  Buchanan 
Lobbying  Comm;tiee.  which  is  engaged  in  a 
counteroffensive  against  the  lew  ci.nserva- 
lives  who  have  wiiged  effective  war  against 
the  socialist  drift  of  the  Truman  Fair  Deal. 

The  Buchanan  committee  has  haled  before 
It  several  gro'ips  which  are  enea^ed  In  propa- 
ganda in  opposition  to  socialism.  One  of 
these  groups  is  Frank  Gannett  s  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  which  is  not 
charged  with  lobbying  in  Washington.  b«t 
docs  print  paper -covered  editions  of  various 
books,  including  John  T.  Flynn's  The  Hoad 
Ahead,  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

Now  comes  the  Buchanan  committee  and 
demands  a  fu.l  account  of  this  operation, 
with  a  list  of  all  those  who  have  paid  tor  bulk 
orders  of  The  Read  Ahead.  The  justification 
of  this  pwocedure  as.  attempted  by  Repre- 
E.ntative  BrcHANAN.  is  that  Congress  is  in- 
fluenced by  public  opinion,  therefore  it  ia 
neces.sary  to  investigate  bodies  which  Influ- 
ence public  opinion.  For  the  moment,  the 
committee  seems  to  be  concerned  mainly 
with  certain  unpopular  individuals  and  with 
large  corporation*  But  if  the  Lobbying  Act 
is  to  be  stretched  out  of  its  commonly  ac- 
cepted  interpretation  to  include  efforts  to 
per.=uade  the  people  as  a  whole,  what  be- 
comes of  freedom  of  press  and  opinion? 

Opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Buchanan  committee  has  usually  taken  the 
form  of  refusal  to  produce  the  information 
demanded  by  the  committee.  Inasmuch  as  a 
committee  of  Congress  can  compel  the  sur- 
render of  almost  any  mlorm.'.tiun  it  wants, 
this  IS  likely  to  be  futile.  Unaccompanied  by 
adequate  e.xpianation.  it  also  creates  the  Im- 
pression that  the  individuals  subpenaed  are 
trying  to  conceal  something. 

President  W.  C.  MuUendore.  of  the  South- 
ern California  Euisun  Co..  did  go  to  the  bat 
with  "Igor  or  what  he  called  the  effort  cf  the 
committee  to  "u^e  intimidation  in  limiting 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
opposing  or  supporting  proposed  legislation' ; 
4.nd  tho  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment took  the  ground  that  the  Buchanan 
committee  was  interf  ""ing  with  its  constitu- 
tional right  as  a  publisher  to  immunity  from 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure.  These  were 
justified  defenses,  but  more  is  required. 

What  is  lacking  is  an  offensive,  more  or 
less  like  that  sucgested  by  Frank  Chodorov 
In  Human  Events.  He  quotes  the  Buchanan 
committee's  statement  that  the  Committee 
ior  Conciitutional  Government  spent  $1,571.- 
240  7-2.  or  an  average  of  $40,000  a  mouth  for 
the  38  months  studied      Says  Mr.  Chodorov: 

•  Peanuts  and  fiddlesticks.  E\ery  hour  of 
the  day  the  agencies  cf  the  Government 
spend  more  than  that  monthly  average  to 
influence  legislation,  and  the  legislation  they 
plug  is  to  lengthen  their  tenure.  Increase 
their  appropriations,  better  their  emolu- 
ments, strengthen  the  r  hold  on  the  public 
purse.  •  •  •  The  jiggest.  most  pernici- 
ous, most  unscrupulous,  and  entirely  selfish 
lobby  In  'Washington  Is  the  Government. 
•  •  •  IwS  list  of  contributjrs  includes 
every  man,  woman,  anl  ciil'.d  in  the  United 
States.  And  yet  it  has  he  effrontery  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  an  organization  that 
digs  up  a  piddling  $40,(00  a  month  for  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  literature     •     *     •■" 

Let  somebody  add  to  the  conventional 
lawyers'  defense  against  the  aggressions  of 
the    Buchanan    committee    something    like 


this:  "We  cliallenge  your  authority  under  the 
Const!. u.icn.  but  we  are  not  embarrassed  or 
a&iiamed  of  what  we  are  doing.  John  Flynn's 
The  Road  Ahead  Is  an  angry  book,  with  here 
and  there  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  it  does  expose 
the  socialist  nati're  of  the  Fair  Deal  program, 
an  analysis  already  accepted  by  the  British 
Labor  Party,  If  there  Is  any  re«tnciton  la 
America  on  the  rlgh;  of  persons,  including 
corporations,  to  cludlenge  the  pretensions  of 
a  political  group  In  this  country.  It  ha&u't  yet 
bee::  put  tn  the  form  of  law.  Until  freedom 
of  speech  has  been  outlawed  by  Congress, 
we  intend  to  support  our  Ideas  by  wb«tever 
authorities  seem  to  us  likely  to  arouse  the 
people  to  their  danger." 

The  only  way  the  bi  ttle  for  a  free  econo- 
my will  be  vca  is  by  forthright  resistance  in 
terms  that  can  be  understood,  not  exclusively 
by  demurrers  and  legal  responses  and  ap- 
plications for  Injuncuons.  important  as  these 
are.  If  the  fight  can  be  staged  in  an  arena 
where  people  can  see  what  punches  are  being 
thrown,  free  enterprise  may  have  a  chance. 
It  certainly  has  none  If  Its  protagonists  al- 
ways make  themselves  look  like  bad  boys 
talking  their  way  out  of  something  sly  and 
discreditable. 

Buchanan's  reply  to  editorial  follows 
in  letter  form: 

The  EDrros. 

Saturdai/  Etiening  Post. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DEAk  Sa:  Several  errors  of  fact  mar  your 
August  19  editorial  on  the  work  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activ- 
ities, of  which  I  have  the  honor  U)  be 
chairman. 

You  endorse  the  argument  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government  that 
our  efforts  to  secure  information  from  it 
Interfered  with  its  'constitutional  right  as  a 
publisher  to  Immunity  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seiztire."  As  a  publisher,  .how- 
ever, you  should  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish tjetwetn  yourself  and  such  groups 
as  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. A  regular  publisher  takes  the  nor- 
mal risks  of  operating  a  private  business. 
He  expects  to  pay  Incorne  taxes  on  his  re- 
ceipts and  does  not  seek  tax-exemption,  as 
does  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. He  is  in  business  for  profit  and 
is  not  primarily  an  advocate,  grinding  cut 
printed  matter  which  presents  only  one  s'de 
of  the  subject.  The  ordinary  publisher  does 
not  incessantly  appeal  to  the  public  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Members  of  Congre»;s. 
It  need  not  register  and  report  under  the 
Federal  Lobbyir.g  Act  as  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  does.  We  t\a\e 
not  charged  that  the  Committee  for  Cousti- 
tutionai  Government  is  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing; they  have  admitted  it.  As  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  the  groups  executive  secretary, 
told  us:  "We  don't  deny  that  "  The  issue 
should  not  be  confused  by  the  efforts  of  such 
organizations  to  conceal  their  objectives, 
their  activities  and  their  barkers  from  pub- 
lic scrutiny — particularly  when  they  them- 
selves claim  to  have  exercised  "decisive  In- 
fluence "  on  many  pieces  of  legislation. 

Not  freedom  of  the  press  but  simple 
honesty  Is  at  stake  here.  All  that  we  ask 
is  that  those  who  seek  to  Influence  legis- 
lation stand  up  and  be  counted.  Where 
there  Is  nothing  to  hide,  there  Is  nothing 
to  fear  from  full  public  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRAKK   BtTCHAKAH. 

Chairnan,  House  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities. 

The  "Communist-led"  Civil  Rights 
Congress,  an  organization  labeled  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General,  takes  a 
position  so  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of    the    Committee    for    Constitutional 
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OcKiu— Mt  u  to  Bake  it  appe&r  they 
*Tt  actually  albes  tn  this  attack.  I  am 
sure  they  are  oot  Nemtbeless.  after 
the  Cammittee  for  Coostitayooal  Oov- 
had  moUatoJ  tbat  It 
of  tiMir  cooMttatlaMl 
for  01  to  a*  item  where  ttey  got  tbelr 

MB— Umt  Is.  lar«e 

or  tSM  or  mare  or  totalfof  $l,tM 

or  more — the  Oni  Ricbts  ConciCK  caae 

it  was  a  Tiolatloo  of 

iKhU  to 

te-  tiw 

Rianely  of  the  COO  said  his  contribu- 
tor vould  be  harassed  If  their  names 
vere  mailf  pobtte.  Patteraoo  of  the  CirH 
fOthta  Oaagnm  aald  the  eontributors  to 
his  orcanlaUkm  would  be  haraswed  aod 
if  their  naaMS  were  made 
Rumely  Is  afraid  the  Com- 
■MmisLs  might  try  to  smear  contributors 
to  the  CCXl;  Patterwn  is  afraid  or^ani- 
satlonB  hke  the  CCO  will  smear  the 
vmfbttbntan  to  the  Communist-led  Cirll 
Righto  CoDgnss. 

It  IS  an  isterestinK  situaUm.  Because 
of  these  groups  fear  extremists  on 
ither  side,  they  hare  liidepeDdently 
decided  that  the  Congrem  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotcs  have  no  right  to  information  now 
Inquired  to  be  made  public  under  the 
Lobbytxig  Act.  or  Information  which  an 
effecttre  and  eJearcut  Lobbying  Act 
sboold  require  to  be  madeputattc 

Other  orsanizatioas  engaged  tat  mass 

>-  pamphleteerinc  propaganda  on  legisla- 

J  Uw9  Issues  hare  not  felt  that  making 

a  list  of  their  contnbutors  would 

th?  effectiveness  of  their  orcani- 

aatlon  or  harm  the  reputations  of  their 

eontributors      In  other  words,  they  are 

not  adiamed  of  the  causes  they  espouse 

and  do  not  feel  they  have  to  conceal  the 

aources  of  their  funds.    In  our  democ- 

where  every  citizen  has  the  nifht  to 

any  point  of  view  he  desires 

there  is  tneritably  an  aura  of  suspicion 

surrounding  ooocealment  of  this  sort. 

Contimitef  wtth  an  analjsis  of  this 
paragraph  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st 
editorial,  the  editorial  says  that  the 
Justifkration  of  this  procedure  in  asking 
CCC  for  the  names  of  their 
tcrs,  tiie  "Justification'*  as  "att 
by  me  is  that  since  Congress  is  influenced 
by  public  ofumon,  "therefore  it  is  neces- 
aary  to  investigate  bodies  which  influence 
pyMIc  opiokui.** 

I  hope  that  is  a  little  bit  more  than  a 
Justification.  I  hope  it  might  al£o  be 
ragarded  as  anwelhing  of  an  »¥i>lana- 
tion.  I  would  caU  tbe  attffrtion  of  the 
Saturday  Erening  Post  editorial  writers 
to  the  firat  pobbc  hearinv  ever  held  by 
the  House  Select  Committei^  on  Lobbying 
Activities  on  March  27.  1950.  Printed 
eoiries  of  these  hearings  have  been  avail* 
aUe  for  taaie  months.  They  have  been 
widely  distributed  to  the  press  and 
others. 

Our  very  first  witness  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Hadley  CanuU  He  is  a  psy- 
chotogiJt.  His  field  is  the  psychology 
o(  putiite  opdnlon.  He  wat.  our  opening 
witness.  Be  was  called  to  tell  us  about 
psychology  of  putilic  opim on  formation. 
bow  puUie  opinion  is  fonned  and  how 
It  is  maas«red.  He  was  called  on  the 
Ibeory  that  the  factors  which  influence 


public  opinion  generally  arc  very  defi- 
nitely factors  vlilcli  Inllumre  the  leiris- 
latlve  process,  llimtwn  of  Congress  try 
to  keep  Informed  on  the  opinions  of  their 
eonslttafeents  and  frequently  are  iruided 
bgr  those  wants  and  desires  and  views. 
A  concerted  mass  eflort  to  influence 
in  a  Congressman's  district  is 
influence  on  leglsIaUon.  That 
is  basic. 

This  was  not  just  my  view  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  cur  ccmmittee. 
Mr.  Haixick.  of  Indiana,  majority 
leader  of  the  House  in  the  EighUeth 
Congress,  had  this  to  say  in  reference  to 
I>r.  Cantrills  testimony  and  its  rele- 
vancy to  our  investigation : 

I  iisTC  always  felt  that  &  Congmsman 
dcvn  bitTt  i«  m  a  kind  of  a  dual  position. 
Be  U  charged  first  with  exercising  hi«  own 
bast  JadgaMnt  in  tba  national  intereat.  and. 
Muundlj.  he  should  be  constantly  tempering 
that  judgnoent  with  what  he  can  conceive 
th«  majority  aentUnent  of  the  people  he 
repnacnu.  Now.  in  that  consideration,  ol 
cctirce.  it  la  important  tliat  he  be  able  to 
find  out  what  the  majority  sentiment  U. 
and.  of  cou.-«e.  inaofar  a*  majority  sentiment 
may  motlv.ite  hla  actions,  then  clearly  the 
Iifrriaaw  by  which  sentiment  Is  created,  the 
pfocwaet  b;  wtiich  people  believe  one  way 
or  another,  as  you  iiave  pointed  them  out 
here,  are  Important,  so  It  seems  to  me.  In 
any  coosideraUon  that  a  committee  UJte  thla 
might  give  to  tlie  over-all  prublem. 

The  Lobbying  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
plies to  organizations  or  individuals  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  influence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
BtHtm.  There  are.  of  course,  many 
statutory  e.xemptions.  Again,  however, 
we  are  not  engaged  in  uncovering  viola - 
t:ons  of  this  act :  we  are  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether  the  act  is  ade- 
quate. To  kiK}w  that,  we  must  know 
wha'.  is  being  done  in  this  field  of  indirect 
lobbying  not  for  purposes  of  regulating 
It.  becau.se  we  are  not  interested  in  regu- 
lating lobbying,  but  for  purposes  of 
making  the  act  effective  in  keeping  paid 
lobbying  and  (Kganized.  paid  efforts  to 
influence  legislation  out  in  the  open 
where  their  sponsorship  can  be  seen. 
And  so  it  is  true  we  are  uxvestigatlng 
bodies — lobbving  oreanizatioos  of  one 
sort  or  another— which  seek  to  Influence 
public  opinion. 

But  when  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st 
says  that  our  committee  seems  to  be 
concerned  mainly  with  certain  unpopu- 
lar individuals  and  with  larxe  corpora- 
tions, than  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
That  is  completely  off  base  Again  it 
represents  sloppy  research  or  no  research 
at  all  Certain  unpopular  Individuals. 
if  we  can  place  Rumely  and  an  indi- 
vlduai  who  is  now  in  Jail,  a  Joseph  P. 
Kamp.  in  that  category,  have  defied 
this  eommittee  and  refused  to  provide 
Information  to  it  and  have  protested 
that  they  have  been  singled  out  for  per- 
secution by  [his  committee,  and  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Communist -led  ClvU 
Rights  Congress  has  done  and  said  the 
same,  but  numerous  other  individuals, 
popular  or  unpopular  as  the  case  may  be. 
have  appeared  before  us  and  not  felt 
that  they  were  singled  out  at  all.  Mr. 
Francis  Biddle.  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  is  now  the 
chairnian  of  Americans  for  Democratic 


Action,  was  subjected  to  the  same  sort 
of  questioning  and  asked  to  provide  the 
Identical  sort  of  infoimatlon  as  all  the 
other  witnesses.  Dr.  Dewey  Anderson, 
of  the  Public  Affairs  jistitute.  a  liberal 
economist  supportin,'  administration 
programs  was  questioned  in  the  same 
fashion.  Por  every  lobbyist  or  lobby 
which  we  have  invest  gated  on  one  side 
of  the  political  avenur.  we  have  investi- 
gated a  counterpart  1<  bbyist  or  lobby  on 
the  other:  both  were  asked  the  same  sort 
of  quest lon.s :  both  wei  e  asked  to  provide 
the  full  financial  deta.l  on  the  oreamza- 
tion:  both  were  ques.ioned  as  to  tech- 
niques of  influencing  legislation:  both 
were  treated  the  sami*.  So  I  cannot  see 
how  any  reasonable  observer  could  con- 
scientiously say  that  lor  the  moment  or 
at  any  time  in  our  wcrk.  this  committee 
concerned  niainly  with  certain 
individuals  and  with  large 
corporations. 

The  same  sort  of  questlanmdres  which 
went  to  business  eonxvmtloQs  went  to 
labor  groups  and  ftrm  groups.  Vir- 
toally  every  national  trade  association 
has  been  asked  for  information  about  its 
legislative  activities.  We  h-^ve  had  ex- 
haustive invesiisatioius  made  into  the 
activities  of  certain  Oovemraent  agen- 
cies accused  cf  the  Lnproper  or  Illegal 
expenditiire  of  PedenI  funds  for  lobby- 
ing purposes.  The  Federal  Security  Ad- 
mtolstratar  was  penonally  summoned 
as  a  witness  and  subje  :ted  to  a  searchin,; 
cross-examination  of  several  hours, 
much  of  it  very  critical. 

How  then  It  could  be  said  honestly 
that  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  "un- 
popular individuals  and  with  large  cor- 
porations '  I  do  not  know.  We  have  tieen 
concerned  mainly  and  exclusively  with 
only  one   thing:    lobliytn*?  activity. 

The  editorial  continues  in  that  same 
paratrraph  with  a  statement  about 
stretching  the  Lobby  ng  Act  "out  of  its 
commonly  accepted  interpretation"'  to 
Include  efforts  to  persuade  the  people 
'^^n  a  whole  and  asks  uhat  then  becomes 
of  freedom  of  press  and  opinion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  'greatest  dif- 
ficulty this  committee  encounters  Is  to 
get  any  reliable  and  f  srthnght  interpre- 
tation of  the  Lobbying  Act  as  It  Is  now 
written.  The  "commonly  accepted  in- 
terpretation" this  edi  x>rlal  si>eaks  of  has 
been  a  ver>'  difficult  one  for  us  to  dis- 
cover We  are  tryin;  to  make  this  act 
so  clear  that  there  will  be  more  than  a 
commonly  accepted  interpretation;  we 
want  it  to  be  specific  clear  and  unmis- 
takable in  its  actual  meaning.  In  this 
reference  the  Salurdsy  Evening;  Post  has 
further  demonstrated  complete  igno- 
rance of  our  investigative  problem. 

And  when  it  asks  what  becomes  of 
freedom  of  pre:is  and  opinion,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Poet  asks  a  foohsh  ques- 
tion, because  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
Lobbying  Act  and  thrre  Is  nothing  seri- 
ously proposed  for  in  ^ertlon  in  the  Lob- 
bying Act  to  prevent  the  free  expression 
by  anyone — not  Jus:  new.<?papers  and 
magaiinn — from  expressing  views  or 
lobbying  or  carrying  on  propaganda  ac- 
tivities of  any  naturt .  Newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  act;  the  ndio  Is  not  but  in 
my  opinion  should  l.i.    We  have  no  de- 


sire to  restrict  the  full  freedom  cf  public 
di.scussion  by  anyone,  including,  of 
course,  new.spapers  and  magazines  which 
are  guaranteed  that  freedom  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  this  argument  boils  down  to  a  fal- 
lacy. In  askint?  a  lobbying  organization 
where  it  gets  its  funds,  we  are  not  doin.? 
anything  to  restrict  that  or.aanizaticn 
from  doing  anything  it  cares  to  with 
those  funds.  The  Committee  for  Con- 
.stitutional  Government  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress,  however,  maintain  that 
the  disclosure  of  their  sources  of  support 
will  destroy  their  effectiveness  or  re- 
strict or  hamper  their  freedom  of  action. 

Can  any  truly  American  organization 
make  such  a  claim  and  remain  Ameri- 
can in  concept? 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  editorial  is  interesting  in 
that  connection.    It  says: 

Opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Buchanan  commltt*^  has  usuallly  taicen  the 
form  of  refusal  to  produce  the  information 
demanded  by  the  committee.  Inasmuch  as  a 
committee  of  Congress  can  compel  the  sur- 
render of  almost  any  Information  It  wants, 
this  Is  likely  to  be  futile.  Unaccompanied 
by  adequate  explanation.  It  also  creates  the 
impreasion  that  the  individuals  subpenaed 
are  trying  to  conceal  aomethlng. 

When  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
speaks  of  the  opposition  to  the  m  china- 
tions  of  this  committee,  of  my  committee, 
as  having  usually  taken  the  form  of  re- 
fusal to  produce  the  information  de- 
manded the  magazine  should  have 
|X)inted  out.  perhaps  that  this  usual  form 
of  opposition  is  the  form  which  has  been 
used  by  three  organizations:  Tl^e  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government, 
the  Constitutional  Educational  League, 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Consress.  The  edi- 
torial should  have,  perha'ps.  pointed  out 
that  all  three  followed  this  pattern  for 
identical  reasons,  a  pathological  obses- 
sion against  reveahng  their  completely 
concealed  sources  of  income.  The  ob- 
session in  each  case  is  the  result  of  fear — 
fear  that  disclosure  of  :heir  sources  of 
support  will  destroy  them.  The  Satur- 
day Fvening  Post  editorial  says  that  "'un- 
accompanied by  adequate  e.xplanation" 
this  refusal  to  provide  the  information 
"creates  the  impression  that  the  indi- 
viduals subpenaed  are  trying  to  conceal 
something." 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  each  of  those 
three  organizations  has  given  what  it 
regards  as  an  adequate  explanation  for 
Its  refusal  And  in  each  instance,  as  a 
matter  of  plain  fact  the  explanation  was 
forthright  to  this  effect.  They  are  try- 
ing to  conceal  something;  they  feel  they 
must  conceal.    They  have  said  so. 

Now  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Edi- 
torial turns  to  a  new  direction.  The 
next  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

President  W  C.  I^ullendore.  of  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Co..  did  go  to  the  bat 
with  vigor  on  what  he  called  the  effort  of  the 
c<Hnmlttee  to  use  Intimidation  in  limiting 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
opposing  or  supporting  proposed  legislation — 

I  want  to  interrupt  there.  Mr.  MuUcn- 
dore  was  one  of  about  170  or  175  corpo- 
ration executives  to  receive  the  question- 
naire from  us  asking  for  information  on 
the  money  they  spent  for  influencing  leg- 
islation.    Mr.     Mullcndore      considered 


this  intimidation  an  1  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  limit  the  righ  of  his  comr>any  in 
the  exercise  of  free  sp  .^ech.  Mr.  Mullen - 
dores  letter  of  protes:  which  he  released 
to  the  press — as  he  lad  every  right  to 
do — was  picked  up  by  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  and  re- 
printed and  distriLutei  by  them  through- 
out the  country  as  evidence  in  support 
of  the  CCGs  position  that  it  should  not 
give  us  the  names  of  rs  contnbutors.  As 
I  told  the  House  ea:li?r  in  connection 
with  Life  majrazinet  use  of  this  same 
incident  in  an  editorial,  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  CCG  investiga- 
tion and  the  questionnaire  distribuied  to 
business  executives,  although  the  CCG 
was  one  of  a  number  of  organizations 
specifically  meniione-i  in  that  question- 
naire. Mr.  MuUendore  shot  from  the 
hip  in  that  letter,  accusing  us  of  seeking 
to  limit  his  exercise  ol  free  speech  merely 
by  asking  him  what  f  inds  were  spent  by 
the  Southern  Califcrr  !a  Edison  Co.  in  an 
effort  to  influence  leg  islation.  Mr.  Mul- 
lendore  has  been  ver;.'  active  personally 
in  the  Foundation  foi  Econorriic  Educa- 
tion. His  company  ca:,i  contribute  all  the 
money  it  wants  to  to  that  or  any  other 
organization  engaged  in  tr>-ing  to  influ- 
ence legislative  decision.  But  I  do  main- 
tain that  a  committee  of  Congress  inves- 
tigating the  extent  o"'  lobbying  activity 
has  a  right  to  know  a  >out  such  exE>endi- 
tures,  whether  by  busine.ss  corporations, 
labor  unions,  profess!  Dnal  organizations 
or  Federal  agencies.  And  Mr.  Mullen- 
dore.  it  will  be  noted,  was  one  of  only 
three  or  four  corpciration  executives 
throughout  the  countrj'  receiving  our 
questionnaire  who  felt  that  the  informa- 
tion requested  was  unwarranted. 

The  Saturday  Evering  Post  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  more  than  159 
corporations  which  pave  us  the  informa- 
tion without  any  hesitation  whatsoever. 

But  to  continue  \vith  the  editorial 
which  I  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
pa  i-a  graph: 

and  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment took  the  ground  that  the  Buchanan 
committee  was  Interfering  with  its  constitu- 
tional right  as  a  publisher  from  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure  These  were  Justi- 
fied defenses,  but  more  li  required. 

If  it  is  justified  for  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  to  claim,  as 
a  ■  pubhsher"  iliat  it  is  immune  against 
giving  us  information  bearing  on  its  lob- 
bying activities — and  remember  this  is 
an  organization  registered  under  the 
Lobbying  Act  as  a  lobbying  organiza- 
tion— then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  has  developed  a 
novel  theoiy  about  the  Umits  of  the 
powers  of  congressional  investigating 
committees  or  else  it  has  innocently 
swallowed  a  purely  phony  story  planted — 
deliberately  and  assiduously  planted — by 
this  lobbying  organization. 

Kow  any  reputable  newspap>er  or  mag- 
azine could  regard  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  ao  a  "simon 
pure"  publisher  is  beyond  me.  The  CCG 
was  established  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  legislation.  Its  whole 
operation  is  designee  to  influence  na- 
tional policy.  It  IS  no;  a  commercial  op- 
e.-ation:  it  Ls  a  nonprofit  orgaruzation. 
It  publishes  books  and  pamphlets  just 
as  the  Communist  Paity  publishes  kxxjks 


and  pamphlets  and  for  exactly  the  same 
reason — to  sell  a  political  viewpoint  to 
the  American  people  and  to  influence 
national  policy.  It  is  so  close  to  being  a 
political  organization  that  I  imagine  it 
is  on  the  border  line  of  being  subject  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  if  not  already 
subject  to  it. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  would  regard  it  as  justified 
for  such  an  organization  to  refuse  to 
give  a  congressional  committee  the  facts 
about  its  financial  sources,  the  names  of 
tho'-e  who  finance  its  opei-ations.  I  am 
particularly  amazed  that  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st  would  seek  to  so  cheapen 
the  philosophy  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  as  to  wrap  it  like  a 
cloak  around  an  organization  which  pub- 
lish.es  books  and  pamphlets  as  a  means 
of  spreading  a  political  viewpoint,  and 
to  say  that  any  activities  of  this  organ- 
ization are  immune  from  investigation — 
immune  from  invenigation.  I  emphasize, 
not  just  immune  from  any  law  restrict- 
ing it.<=  freedom  of  expression  or  opera- 
tion— but  immune  from  inve.-.tigation  by 
Coneres5  merely  becau*^  it  publishes 
some  books.  Carrying  that  philosophy 
to  its  ultimate,  any  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine could  carry  en  any  activity  under 
the  sun.  includinc  dope  smuggling,  and 
claim  immunity  from  investigation  un- 
der the  first  amendment.  That  is  arti- 
f.cial  and  ridiculous. 

The  editorial  continues: 

What  Is  lacking  is  an  offensive,  more  or 
le<ss  like  that  suggested  by  Frani:  Chodoror 
In  Human  Events.  He  quotes  the  Buchanan 
committee's  statement  that  \bi?  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  spent  tl.- 
571  240  72.  or  an  average  of  •40.000  a  month 
for  the  38  months  studied.  Says  Mr.  Cho- 
dorov : 

"Peanuts  and  fiddlesticks  Every  hour  of 
the  day  the  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
spend  more  than  that  monthly  averaee  to 
Influence  legislation,  and  the  legislation  they 
plug  is  to  lengthen  their  tenure.  Increase 
their  appropriations,  better  their  emolu- 
ments, strenigthen  their  hold  on  the  public 
purse.  •  •  •  The  biggest,  most  pernicious, 
most  unscrupulous  and  entirely  selft.sh  lobby 
in  Washington  Is  tht-  Governnieni  •  •  • 
Its  lists  of  contnbutors  lnciude>  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  And 
yet  It  has  the  effrontery  to  point  tlie  f.nger 
of  scorn  at  an  organization  that  dists  up  a 
piddling  $40,000  a  month  for  printing  and 
distributloi.  ol  literature  ' 

I  gather  from  these  two  paragraphs  of 
the  editorial  that  the  offensive  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Chodorov  and  by  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  is  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  investigate  lobbying 
by  private  groups  because  the  Govern- 
ment, or  Government  officials  or  em- 
ployees also  engage  in  efforts  to  influ- 
ence legislation;  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  law  requiiing  that  lobbyists 
operate  in  the  open  becau.se  Government 
a.gencies  or  Government  ofiBcials  also 
seek  to  influence  legislation. 

This  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Government  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment employees  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  seeking  to  influence  legLslation.  Not 
only  that,  we  have  been  investigatinL- 
some  of  these  efforts  and  some  of  these 
operations.  There  is  a  cnminai  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use.  except  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  to  .nfluence  Congreso. 
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We  have  been  investigating  alleged  spe- 
cific violations  of  that  law  We  have 
baen  investigating  also  tine  so-called 
proper  type  of  lobbyinj;  by  Government 
agcneies.  for  we  on  this  committee  rec- 
CfOlW  not  only  that  Government  agen- 
cies have  a  right  to  express  vicus  to 
Congress,  but  that  in  fact  they  have  a 
duty  to  give  the  Congress  the  benefits 
of  their  ezperiCDce  and  views  on  current 
legislative  fssQH.  In  a  broad  sense  that 
Is  lobbying  and  it  is  similar  to  private 
loMving  of  the  kind  that  we  have  in- 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
an  offensive  igainst  the  r  Jrposes  of  this 
coimnittee  in  seelting  to  find  out  how 
lobbying  operates?  For  one  thing  the 
editorial  is  downright  dishonest,  or  at 
least  clearly  uninformed,  in  stating  that 
th«'  Government,  presumably  meaning 
this  committee  of  Congress,  has  had  the 
effronieiY  to  point  the  flnfrer  of  scorn 
at  an  organization  for  having  collected 
$40,000  a  month  for  lobbying  purposes. 
The  scorn  has  been  reserved  for  the  re- 
fu-'ial  of  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  to  stand  up  like  an 
American  organization,  rather  than  hide 
like  an  underground  movement,  stand  up 
and  show  us  all  where  their  money  comes 
from  and  who  contributes  that  money. 
It  is  Interesting  that  the  Communists 
have  the  same  reluctance  to  comply  with 
thf?  American  tradition  of  operating  in 
thi'  open. 

Now  let  us  continue  again  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial: 

r.«t  »omrbody  add  to  the  conventional  law- 
yers' defense  against  the  agKreKslons  of  the 
Bu-banan  committee  something  like  this: 
••\»'e  challenge  your  authority  under  the  Con- 
atl  .utlon.  but  we  are  not  embarrassed  or 
asl  amed  of  what  we  are  doing" — 

Outside  of  that  reference  to  aggres- 
sions of  the  Buchanan  committee,  so  far 
that  sounds  interesting  so  let  us  con- 
tlrue  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's 
pn)pased  draft  of  a  statement  for  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment to  address  to  us: 
••Jchn  T.  Flyun  B  The  Road  Ahead  " — 

'."he  editorial  continues — 
"U  an  angry  b<K)k,  with  here  and  there  an 
exr  >ss  of  zral.  but  it  does  extxiee  the  Socialist 
n«t  ir«  of  the  Fair  Deal  prugrara.  an  analysl.s 
alriady  accepted  by  the  British  Labor  Party. 
If  t  nere  la  any  restriction  in  America  on  the 
rlgl  t  of  persons,  Including  corjiorationa.  to 
cha  !enge  the  pretensions  of  a  iXilltlcal  group 
In  i.hla  country,  it  haan't  yet  Nen  put  In  the 
fan:r:i  of  law  Until  freedom  of  speech  has 
been  outlawed  by  Congrear.  we  Intend  to 
•up  xirt  our  Ideaa  by  whatever  authorities 
■aeiri  to  ua  likely  to  arouse  the  people  to 
their  danger. •• 

'I^at  statement  is  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Po-^t's  idea  of  what  an  effective  re- 
joinder by  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  to  this  committee 
would  have  said.  Strangely  enough,  it 
haiipens  to  be  much  along  the  lines  of 
the  constant  barrage  of  statements  out 
of  the  Comm.ttee  for  Constitutional 
<3c  .'ernment  about  this  committee  of  the 
Hc'ise  and  our  dt-maiKl  for  pertinent, 
rel  'vant  Information  about  their  lobby- 
UK!  activities  and  .sources  of  funds. 

It  follows  the  ceo  Ime  in  <'***it*"fr 
that,  by  a-skiDK  where  the  orgaatMitlon 
f e  s  the  funds  it  uses  for  ma.js  distribu- 


tion of  Its  one-sided  literature,  we  arc 
trying  to  suppress  the  distribution  of 
these  books.    How  does  that  follow? 

The  fact  is  that  the  CCG  itself  fears 
that  disclosure,  that  publicity  aix)ut  this 
operation,  will  ruin  its  effectiveness  and 
kill  the  market  for  its  publications.  No 
other  lobbying  orkranization  which  cam^ 
before  us.  except  the  Communist-led 
CivU  Rights  Congress,  took  such  a  dim 
view  of  the  repercussions  from  having 
the  public  know  where  its  money  comes 
from. 

Would  people  refase  to  buy  the  Flynn 
book  and  distribute  it  if  thoy  know  this 
v.holo  operation  was  a  big-business  front, 
for  instance?  Or  beciiuse  some  very 
prominent  indu<;trialLst.s  p-Jt  up  a  lions 
share  of  CCG's  funds? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  fears  any  "exposure"  about 
its  supporters  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  believes  such  disclosure  will  dry  up 
the  .sources  of  its  support. 

The  Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion, supported  largely  by  contributions 
from  leadine  American  indu.strios.  was 
willing  to  give  us  the  names  and  amounts 
of  these  contributioas.  It  takes  the  po- 
sition that  the  material  it  puts  out  is 
useful  and  honest;  it  is  not  ashamed  of 
its  work.  It  feels  tftat  even  though 
people  know  that  General  Motors  or 
United  States  Steel  or  .some  other  In- 
dustrial giant  has  subsidized  some  of  Its 
publications,  people  will  nonetheless  read 
these  pamphlets  for  the  information  they 
contain  or  the  expositions  they  make. 

Similarly,  the  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
supported  largely  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  with  funds  also 
from  other  union.s.  has  no  hesitation 
about  allowing  these  facts  to  be  known 
to  the  people  who  read  the  institute's 
pamphlets  on  point  4  or  on  labor  rela- 
tions or  on  anythinp;  else. 

But  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  and  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress flock  together  in  refusing  to  reveal 
this  information  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress for  fear  of  what  disclosure  v.ill  do 
to  its  effectiveness. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities 
are  not  concerned  how  many  thousands 
or  milhons  of  copies  of  any  pamphlet  or 
book  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  put  out  into  the  channels 
of  public  discussion.  All  we  want  to 
know  is:  who  pays  for  them? 

There  is  no  law  that  says  that  corpK)- 
rations  cannot  engage  in  lobbying  ac- 
tivity. There  Is  a  law  which  says  that 
corporations  cannot  spend  corporate 
funds  in  political  campaigns.  The  same 
applif's  to  unions.  Sc^me  of  this  so-called 
lobbying  activity,  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  is  getting  awfully  close  to  the 
poltical  expenditure  twrder  line  but  that 
is  an  enforcement  problem  for  enforce- 
ment agencies,  not  for  us.  We  have 
looked  into  it  only  for  the  purpase  of 
educating  ourselves  to  the  reahties  of 
modern-day  lobbying  techniques. 

But  how  it  can  be  .said  honestly  that 
we  are  in  any  fashion  whatsoever  violat- 
ing the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  or 
transirresslng  on  It.  by  asking  these  lob- 
bying organizations  where  they  get  their 


funds  Is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer, although  the  CCG  has  tried  val- 
iantly to  raise  the  issie  and  to  answer  It 
also.  And  the  Saturday  Evpninci  Post 
unknowln;:ly,  I  hope — I  hop*:'  it  ^as  un- 
knowingly— seems  to  1  ave  fallen  for  that 
"plant." 

The  concluding  parieraph  of  the  edi- 
torial charts  a  propostd  course  of  action, 
as  follows: 

The  only  way  the  battle  for  a  free  economy 
will  be  won  in  by  fortlirlght  resistance  In 
terms  that  can  be  understood,  not  exclusively 
by  demurrers  and  legal  lesporses  and  appli- 
cations for  injunctions,  important  as  these 
are.  If  the  fight  can  be  staged  In  an  arena 
where  people  can  see  whet  punches  are  being 
thrown,  free  enterprise  may  have  a  chance. 
It  certainly  haa  none  If  Its  protagonLsts  al- 
ways make  themselves  ook  like  bad  Ixrys 
talking  their  way  out  of  something  sly  and 
discreditable. 

That  ends  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
editorial  on  this  subject  on  how  free 
enterprise  can  remain  free  only  If  It 
gets  behind  an  organization  like  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  supports  thf  t  organization  in 
refusing  to  teil  a  committee  of  Congress 
where  its  funds  come  from.  I  certainly 
di.^agree  wiih  that  Ih  \sis.  and  I  think 
most  basinessmen  and  free  enterprisers 
would  join  me  in  disigreeing  with  it. 
The  Congress  has  a  rit  ht  to  know  what 
forces  are  operating  in  America  and  how 
they  operate  to  influem  e  national  policy. 
We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  know  what 
the  Communists  are  df  ing.  We  have  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  know  what  extrem- 
ists on  the  other  side  are  doing.  And 
we  have  a  right  and  a  d  ity  to  know  what 
middle-of-the-roaders  organized  into 
mass  pressure  campai.:ns  for  in  most 
cases  wholly  ccmmendi  ble  purposes  are 
also  doing  and  how  they  do  it. 

The  Saturday  Evemnt;  Post  in  this  edi- 
torial I  have  just  citel  has.  I  believe, 
unwittingly  struck  a  deip  and  damaging 
blow  at  the  cardinal  ALierican  principle 
of  forthright  and  honest  di,sctission  of 
national  affairs,  of  (<pen-and-above- 
board  political  and  economic  debate  and 
discussion  of  full  disclosure  of  the  inter- 
ests behind  mass  movements  of  all  kinds. 
We  cannot  have  free  and  open  discus- 
sions and  debate  and  free  choice  of  opin- 
ion and  view  if  our  ptople  are  unable 
to  find  out  the  names  cf  those  sponsor- 
ing the  distribution  of  opinion-forming 
material,  and  thus  assess  the  motives 
behind  those  views. 

The  full  disclosure  r?quired  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  is  one  of  our  best  devices  for 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  public 
Interest  in  national  affairs.  Instead  of 
being  skeptical  or  suspic  ious  cf  the  views 
of  organized  pressure  groups  because 
they  do  not  know  who  is  behind  them, 
the  people  can  see  for  themselves  now 
that  many  lobbying  grsups  whom  they 
otherwise  misht  su.spe?t  of  selfish  in- 
terest are  supported  U  rgely  by  groups 
and  Individuals  with  :io  selfish  ax  to 
grind,  with  no  special-1  iterest  ambition. 

Pre.ssure  groups  whicli  hide,  which  op- 
erate in  the  dark,  cannot  help  but  breed 
suspicion  about  their  motives.  They  de- 
serve suspicion. 

The  Saturday  Even  ng  Post.  I  am 
afraid,  has  come  to  the  defease  of  such 
groups  by  advising  iheci  to  svay  hidden, 
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keep  concealed,  go  underground,  and  to 
tell  the  Congress,  and  through  tis,  the 
American  people,  to  go  jump  in  the  lake 
when  we  inquire  about  their  make-up 
and  structure. 

That  is  not  the  sort  of  reaction  I  would 
expect  from  a  magazine  which  enjoys 
such  tremendous  mass  acceptance  in 
America,  a  magazine  v.hich  has  been 
built  to  its  present  eminence  by  a  pub- 
lisher who  years  ago  led  a  crusade 
against  the  fal.se  advertising  of  patent 
medicines  and  similar  nostrums.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  beloni^ed  to  Cyrus  H  K. 
Curtis.  He  crusaded  through  iiis  publi- 
cations for  an  end  to  the  untrammeled 
right  of  quacks  and  crooks  to  offer  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  or  dangerous 
remedies  to  the  American  people  in 
medicine  bottles.  He  crusaded  against 
the  false  advertising  which  promoted 
sales  of  these  nostrums  by  fooling,  and 
eventually  kiUing.  the  people  who 
bought  them. 

That  IS  a  proud  heritage  for  a  maga- 
zine In  this  instance,  however,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  has  allowed  it- 
self to  be  used  by  fake  nostrum  peddlers 
in  a  campaign  to  avoid  disclosure  of  the 
true  facts  about  their  so-called  reme- 
dies— in  this  case,  where  the  money 
comes  from  to  put  out  these  political 
patent  medicines. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  its  last 
sentence,  said  that  free  enterprise  sup- 
porters have  been  fishting  us  with  legal 
means.  Actually,  we  had  one  legal  ac- 
tion against  us:  from  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government.  It  was 
thrown  out  of  court  Free  enterprise,  in 
my  book,  is  not  synon>Tnotis  with  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. The  quicker  free  enterprisers 
find  out  that  this  outfit  is  strictly  an 
underground  movement  intent  on  re- 
maining hidden  and  concealed,  the  more 
intelligently  free  enterprise,  so-called, 
can  defend  its  legitimate  interests  in 
the  realm  of  national  policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  clumsy,  bumbling  acts  of  the 
Truman  administration  with  its  lack  of 
a  foreign  policy,  and  particularly  lack 
of  a  foreign- trade  policy,  were  spot- 
lighted b:   three  developments  last  week. 

The  longshoremen  union  in  New  York 
City  and  later  in  Boston  refused  to  han- 
dle and  unload  shipments  of  canned 
Russian  crabmeat  that  are  known  to  be 
the  products  of  slave  and  forced  labor. 
Later  a  shipment  of  Russian  furs  were 
likewise  embargoed.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  cannot  support  a  violation 
of  a  Federal  law,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
the  union  did  not  violate  any  Federal 
statute — but  rather  sought  to  enforce 
one  that  has  been  on  the  books  for  over 


23  years.  There  is  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  a  clear  prohibition  against  the  entry 
into  any  port  of  the  'Jnited  States  any 
product  of  slave  or  forced  labor.  The 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  and  his  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  have  had  the 
situation  called  to  their  attention.  It 
has  also  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  Department  whose  Assistant 
Secretary  had  testifie<:  at  Lake  Success 
that  there  were  known  instances  of 
slave  and  forced  labor  in  all  of  the 
Communist  countries.  But.  while  the 
Treasury  promi.«ed  to  investigate  last 
March,  the  State  Dep.rtment  fell  back 
on  the  excuse  that  apparently  there 
exi-sted  a  market  fo;r  foreign-canned 
crabmeat  in  the  Unitec  States. 

It  is  my  firm  t)elief  ttiat  the  longshore- 
men union  or  any  otl  er  group  should 
not  make  nor  deterr.ine  our  foreign 
policy  nor  assume  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws.  But  wl  y  do  we  permit 
Federal  officials  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  to  shirk  and  avoid  their 
duty,  brazenly  and  opeily  defying  Con- 
gress, sometimes  resoriing  to  let,alistic 
interpretations  to  justify  their  inaction. 

It  is  clear  that  Russ:a  is  endeavoring 
to  build  up  her  war  pot^'ntial  and  is  buy- 
ing critical  materials  and  supplies 
wherever  she  can.  The  skyrocketing 
prices  of  rubber  and  tin  are  two  in- 
stances of  their  activities.  The  dollars 
earned  by  imports  of  furs,  crabmeat, 
and  other  luxuries  are  beins  used  for 
just  this  purpcse  The  action  of  the 
Commerce  Department  last  week  in  re- 
quiring export  licenses  on  over  a  thou- 
sand items  of  a  critical  nature  is  com- 
plete confirmation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  Friday 
carried  a  report  from  tl.eir  correspond- 
ent in  Frankfurt.  Gennany.  stating  that 
Allied  occupation  officials  had  ordered  a 
drastic  crackdown  on  shipments  of 
strategic  and  industri.il  goods  from 
western  Germany  to  Russia  and  her 
sateUites.  It  is  obvious  that  the  decision 
and  the  action  had  the  ipproval  of  the 
Truman  administration  and  the  State 
Department. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration has  had  another  change  in 
policy — but  has  it?  The  direct  action 
would  call  for  the  cutting  off  of  imports 
from  Red  Russia  and  her  Red  satellites. 
Stop  the  dollar-earning  impwrts  and  you 
will  practically  wipe  out  the  trade  in 
critical  raw  materials  and  supplies  not 
only  here  but  in  western  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world.  Such  action  is 
possible  through  the  enforcement  of 
section  307  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
banning  imports  of  slave  and  forced 
labor.  Just  why  does  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, its  State  Department,  and 
its  Treasury  Department  refuse  to  en- 
force the  law? 

Concerning  the  embargo  on  shipment 
of  western  Germany  goods  behind  the 
iron  curtain  while  the  Allied  Council 
permits  other  western  powers  to  ship 
goods  behind  the  iron  curtain,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  on  Augu-st  18.  1950.  car- 
ried the  following  interesting  dispatch: 
EMBAaco  German  Exports 
(By  Edward  Hughes) 

Frankfx-ht. — Allied  occupation  authorities 
here  have  ordered  a  new  and  drastic  crack- 


down on  shipments  of  strategic  and  Indus- 
trial goods  Irom  west  Germany  to  Ruaala's 
eastern    European    satellites. 

This  may  be  the  first  Important  step  In  a 
coordinated  tJnlted  States- western  Europe 
drive  to  keep  such  goods  out  of  Russian 
hands. 

In  Parts,  a  study  Is  unde*.  way  to  set  up 
a  universal  list  of  restricted  items  The 
United  States  and  western  Europe — presum- 
ably including  west  Germany — would  be  ex- 
p>ecied  to  abide  by  this  list. 

U  this  goes  thiough.  It  wUl  amount  to 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Communiit 
pari  of  the  world. 

NEW    OtDEt   COMING 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  Amerlcan-BrltUh- 
Prench  control  group  in  Frankfurt  has  issued 
a  confidential  order  bluntly  canceling  the 
practically  unlimited  authority  the  German 
federal  government  wsi  granted  over  ex- 
ports of  ball  bearings  /nd  synthetic  rubber 
compounds  3  months  ago  The  Germans 
dont  know  it  yet  but  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission Is  also  planning  to  Usue  another 
order  further  restricting  the  Bonn  govem- 
ments  control  ovei  the  export  of  strategic 
commodities.  Including  nonferroxis  metals 
and  products  and  possibly  scrap  Iron  and 
steel 

Allied  ofBcials  are  angry  at  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment. In  the  past  90  days  It  haa  per- 
micted  a  flood  of  ball  bearings,  machinery, 
rubber  compounds,  and  metals  to  pour  east- 
ward to  Russian  contrt-)lled  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary   Rumania,  and  Bulgaria 

This  is  considered  a  bald  violation  of  In- 
structions Issued  when  Allied  controls  were 
relaxed  May  10  Until  that  date  German 
exporters  and  manufacturers  were  required 
to  submit  requests  for  the  export  of  strategic 
war  potential  goods  to  an  Allied  export  con- 
trol working  party  for  screening  before  ac- 
tual shipment.  This  board  imposed  tight  re- 
strictions on  shipments  to  east  Europe, 

Commodities  on  a  small  secret  list  must 
stiU  get  Allied  approval  before  export,  but 
the  shipment  of  a  large  number  of  items  of 
lesser  strategic  importance  was  removed  from 
Allied  prior  scrutmy  and  turned  over  to  Bonn 
for  screening.  Under  this  May  10  directive, 
Bonn  Is  required  to  see  to  it  that  shipment 
of  these  items  eastward  is  not  substantial 
In  quantity. 

WANTED    TIGHT    CONTEOL 

•'We  had  hoped  the  German  Government 
would  take  this  job  oS  our  hands  and  keep 
a  tight  control  on  eastern  exports."  says 
an  allied  ofllcial.  He  adds  dryly;  "This  hope 
has  not  borne  fruit"  Thafs  why  Allied 
High  Commission  officials  decided  secretly 
to  take  over  the  control  of  many  of  these 
Items  after  a  series  of  meetings  here  2  weeks 

ago. 

German  officials  who  have  learned  of  the 
Allied  orders  are  highly  vexed.  They  charge 
discrimination  in  such  matters  will  cripple 
the  German  economy.  The  Germans  point 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  restricted 
items  can  be  purchased  by  eastern  European 
countries  at  will  in  Britain  and  France. 

"Why  should  we  lose  this  business  to  the 
victorious    Allies?"    the    Germans    ask. 

Allied  officials  admit  it's  unjust.  They 
contend,  however,  the  discrimination  against 
Germany  will  soon  be  removed  when  the 
United  States-western  Europe  superllst  of 
restricted  items  now  being  worked  out  In 
Paris  is  completed. 

At  any  rate,  the  increase  in  west  Germany's 
east-bound  exports  of  potential  war  ma- 
terials— as  they're  classified  by  the  Ailiea — 
has  been  astounding. 

"In  the  first  21  days  after  the  export -con- 
trol authority  was  handed  over  to  the  Ger- 
mans." says  a  High  Commission  official. 
"more  ball  t)earlngs  and  rubber  compounds 
were  shipped  to  east  Europe  than  in  the  en- 
tire previous  5  months  when  the  control  was 
in  Allied  handa. " 
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Ho  fi^tire*  «r*  y«t  available  Tor  JulT  and 
It  la  diJBcult  to  find  comparable  figures  lor 
tlM  •■rltar  part  of  thu  year.  But  aome  June 
•UittaOoB  abov  tbe  uend  Aeoardlng  to  tbe 
Od-OMD  Ooiim— nf»  ova  flffurw.  tb»  ihlp- 
meat  at  ba'l  teartnui  and  roUer  bMrtBSi  to 
•▼«  ■at«lMtc«  durtnc  June  Increased  tenfold 
over  Um  May  erfK^rU  from  we«t  Germany. 
JMbaaMpoaents  w«re  raJued  at  tlOLOOO.  com- 
pared With  tS.OOO  vortb  in  liar.  The  bulk 
of  the  June  shipmenta  w«nt  to  Hungary, 
wh  eh  fO«  iM.000  worth  of  we«t  German 
ball  Imailim  and  roller  bearings.  It  bad 
9oti«a  Doat  at  all  In  tbe  previoux  13  months. 
oAclala  say. 

Ijitok.  at  the  rubber  compounds.  B\ilgarla 
recetred  WliXX)  worth  la  June  this  year 
after  getting  non*  In  May  or  In  the  previous 
year.  Tba  total  west  German  rubber  com- 
pound shlpnwata  to  five  Eastern  EUiropean 
p«p|)ru  in  June  was  •120,000  worth,  which 
la  dc'uble  the  May  figure. 

Carbon  black.  Important  rubber  com- 
pour:d  chem^tcal  agent,  was  shipped  out  of 
West  B'k^lgarta  and  Rumania  during  Jtuie 
to  tbe  tune  of  •38.000.  with  moat  of  It  going 
to  U  jngary  and  a  bit  to  Caechoslovakla.  In 
May  Jubt  •1.000  worth  of  carbon  black  went 
to  '.hex  nations.  In  the  entire  previous 
yaar,  cone  at  ail  was  shipped  to  them 

Bai'lum  compound,  lead  compound,  sodium 
compound  and  nickel  compound  moved  in 
tbla  West-East  pattern  in  the  amount  of 
tM.irt*"  Quring  May  This  more  than  doubled 
tn  Jtm«  to  •127,000.  Crude  Iron  and  pig 
Iroa  and  aenu-flnished  Iron  goods  increased 
from  •4.30.000  in  May  to  •664.000  In  value  in 
June.  Tbe  comparable  figures  for  April  are 
not  available,  but  officials  say  shipments  in 
tbai  month  were  much  luwer  than  In  either 
May  or  June. 

MOCK  INCSSASES 

In  June  shlpmenu  of  these  products  to  the 
GMChs  trebled  Its  May  volume  those  to  the 
Bwnantans  doubled  The  June  shipments  of 
steel  pipe  to  Hungary  were  five  times  the 
May  level,  while  e)ectrlcal  equipment  ex- 
ports to  the  same  satellites  increased  seven 
times. 

Allied  o<Bclals  are  not  sure  yet  how  tight 
tbey^  pull  the  knot  on  German  exports  to 
tbs  Bast,  but  they  plan  to  nend  their  second 
restrictive  order  to  B'jnn  in  the  next  week 
or  two.  Under  this  expected  order,  its  well  as 
under  tbe  terms  of  the  first  order  sent  a  few 
days  ago.  all  applications  for  shlpmenu  of 
restricted  Itenu  must  again  be  sent  to  the 
High  Commission  before  approval  and  ship- 
ment. The  Allies  will  reject  a  large  number 
ot  tbaee  applications.  It's  said 

Tbe  problem  facing  officials  is  how  to  set 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  governing  the  ship- 
ments. What  makes  a  commodity  strategic? 
"I  can't  tell  you,  and  neither  can  anyone 
else."  says  an  ofBdal  who'll  have  to  deal  with 
the  applications.  The  ln.structlons  to  Bonn 
were  to  prevent  shipments  of  the  Items  on 
the  secret  restricted  list  In  substantial 
qtiantlty.  "What  Is  substantial  quantity 
depends  on  the  time  and  place,"  this  official 
•kpialns  cryptically. 

He  makes  tt  clear,  however,  that  shipments 
permittefi  by  Bonn  In  the  past  »0  days  have 
d»-niiii*-ly  been  substantial  He  further  al- 
levM  the  German  Government  has  Indulged 
In  a  ^kuldui^Bf-ry  to  conceal  the  size  of  some 
Indlvidunl  orders  from  the  High  Commls- 
sKjn  a  prving  eyas.  The  H'Kh  Commission  re- 
cei'.'iy  dur.jvered  one  application  for  a  very 
larire  shlfiment  to  the  Bast  had  been  brokrn 
down  Inf.  scvrral  ainall  applications  and  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Oennan  Government. 

Rcto«t  FaoM  Wii«M»»(rroi» 
Wa?'K!.«*ctok  --The  C'.mnirrce  Depart- 
ment »  pt^ort-contril  pro^rum  has  been 
"under  r-Mew,"  since  the  Korean  crisis,  lo 
decide  whether  u  Is  working  satisfactorily, 
and  wh«-'hrr  iir.y  pr'Xlncts  should  be  added 
to.  or  BurAtaci<7ci  frum,  itit  ctmtrol  lists.     But 


officials   Insist    "no   broad   shift    in    policy   is 
contemplated  at  this  time  ' 

PYom  the  end  of  the  war  until  March  1. 
1948.  expert  controls  were  used  exclusively 
to  "protect  the  domestic  economy."  Many 
things  were  scarce  In  this  country,  and  the 
export  restrictions  were  used  to  prevent  these 
frcm  belnc  shipped  abrortd. 

But  in  March  1948  there  was  a  shift  In  the 
policy.  A  ban  was  placed  on  shipping  stra- 
tegic goods  to  uulnendly  countnts.  specifi- 
cally Russia  and  her  satellites. 

This  ban  is  carried  out  as  follows;  Items 
deemed  having  strategic  importance  are 
placed  on  the  Commerce  Department's 
•positive"  list.  This  means  that  a  license 
must  be  obtained  for  any  goods  on  the  list. 

For  the  hottest  items  on  the  "positive  '  list 
there  are  two  further  classiflcutlons:  The 
"R"  list  and  the  'RO'  list.  The  "R"  list 
Includes  all  Items  which  cannot  be  shipped 
cutslde  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  "RO" 
list  covers  items  which  can  only  be  shipped 
to  Canada. 

Tbe  Defense  Department  controls  all  ship- 
ments of  military  mat^ricls  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  ail  atomic  items.  Com- 
merce Department  Is  only  in  control  of  com- 
mercial goods. 

Tbe  Commerce  Department  screens  all 
materials  for  potential  strategic  Importance. 
For  example,  most  foodstuffs  and  textiles  can 
be  shipped  without  a  license  because  It  Is 
considered  they  have  no  immediate  strategic 
value.  But  parachute  cloth  can  only  be  ex- 
ported with  a  license,  and,  although  most 
tires  can  be  shipped  freely,  restrictions  are 
maintained  on  bulletproof  tires  and  tires 
that  culd  be  used  on  military  vehicles. 


Chiiaren't  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MTCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTAll\Tra 

Tuesday,  August  22.  19S0 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Record  the  attached 
article,  entitled  "In  Behalf  of  Children," 
which  appeared  in  the  AuKU.st  13  issue  of 
the  St.  Clare  Bulletin,  edited  by  Rev  P.  L. 
Colgan,  O  S  A  ,  pa.stor  of  St.  Clare  Par- 
i.sh.  Gras.se  I'ointe  Park,  Mich  ,  which  Is 
my  home  parish.    The  article  follows: 

In  Behaif  of  Chiid«e.v 

Parents  and  those  in  charge  of  children 
would  do  well  to  ponder  a  statement  recently 
Issued  by  the  New  York  Youth  Commission. 
The  statement  contains  a  Children's  Bill  of 
Rights,   a.s  foUowH 

1.  The  rlKht  to  the  affection  and  intel- 
ligent guidance  of  understanding  parents. 

2.  Tlie  right  to  be  raised  in  a  decent  home 
In  which  he  or  she  Is  adequately  clothed 
and  sheltered. 

3  The  rlKht  to  the  benefits  of  religious 
guidance  and    training. 

4  The  rlt/ht  to  a  school  program  which. 
In  addlllun  to  sound  acaUfmic  training, 
otters  maxlnium  oppurtuulty  lor  Individual 
development. 

6.  The  right  Ui  receive  constructive  disci- 
pline for  the  proper  development  of  good 
Character,  conduct  and  habits 

8.  The  right  to  be  secure  In  his  or  her 
community  nKalnst  all  Influences  detrimental 
to    wh'ilewjme   development. 

7.  Tlie  right  lo  individual  selection  of  free 
and  wholemjine  recreation. 

H  Ths  rlkjht  t/3  lUe  In  a  community  in 
whtcii    aduiu    practice    the    belief    that    the 


welfare  of   tbelr  children  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. 
9    The  right  to  receive  adult  good  example. 

10.  The  right  to  a  Job.  commen.s urate  with 
his  or  her  ability,  training  and  experience, 
and  protection  against  physical  or  moral 
employment  hazards  which  adversely  affect 
wholesome  development. 

11.  The  right  to  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  piiysical  handicaps  and  mental  and 
social  maladjustments  at  public  expense, 
whenever   necessary. 

To  which  we  might  add  this  conclusion: 
Those  in  charge  of  children  who.  deliberately 
failing  In  their  responsibilities,  transgress 
these  rights,  will  have  a  frightening  account 
to  render  to  the  Ood  who  said:  "Suffir  the 
little  children  to  come  to  Me." 


MacArthur  Not  ContuUed  on  Korea 
Before  Attack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  refutes  the 
innuendo  that  the  debacle  In  Korea  is 
General  MacArthur's  responsibility.  I 
am  including  the  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  It  appeared  in  the  Washins- 
ton  Times-Herald  on  Sunday.  AuKUst 
20: 
MArARTHru    Hap   No    Sat    tn   Koai*    Befoie 

War— Stats    Dipabtmekt    Asswed    Com- 

pirn    CoNTSOL    OF    Ovu    iNTEsrsrs.    Sats 

STAfF  Omca 

The  following  Is  a  quote  from  a  letter  by  a 
member  of  General  MacArthurs  staff  In 
Tokyo.  It  reveals  tiiat  the  Stat*  Depart- 
ent  assumed  complete  control  over  American 
Interests  in  Korea  and  did  not  keep  the  far 
eastern  commander  Informed  of  any  devel- 
opments before  hostilities  started  The  let- 
ter was  released  to  the  Times-Herald  yester- 
day by  Its  recipient,  a  man  of  high  repute  In 
Washington : 

"Prior  to  the  President's  decision  to  Inter- 
vene mUltarUy,  General  MacArthur  had  no 
more  responsibility  or  authority  as  to  Ko- 
rea than  did  Drew  Pearson. 

"Even  before  the  inauguration  of  the  re- 
public, the  State  Department  assumed  com- 
plete control  over  American  interests  and 
responsibilities  in  that  area.  It  being  ex- 
cluded from  this  theaters  strategic  and  ad- 
minisU-atlve  responsibllltice. 

'•Thereafter  the  military  advisory  group 
which  remained  to  assist  In  the  organization, 
equipping  and  training  of  the  South  Korean 
forces  came  under  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor at  Seoul,  without  operational,  adminis- 
trative, or  even  liaison  channels  to  General 
Mac  Arthur's  headquarters. 

"The  basic  p«.llcy  of  the  United  States 
against  undertaking  military  iperatlons  In 
Korea,  as  was  the  derision  to  restrict  the  type 
of  arms  and  equipment  lo  be  supplied  the 
Korean  forces  to  the  requirements  of  Inter- 
nal order,  « as  made  In  Washington,  without 
the  slightest  references  here  as  to  either. 

"The  order  to  commit  American  air  and 
naval  forces,  while  mc«t  fully  supported  by 
the  general  as  pioviding  a  dramatic  base  for 
the  enunciation  of  a  positive  American  pol- 
icy against  finther  Communist  expansion 
In  Asia,  wiM  received  without  the  slightest 
prior  consultation.  Nor  did  the  general  send 
In  any  prior  views  or  recommeuda lions  on 
the  Korean  situation. 


"There  is  not  the  slightest  truth  in  Pear- 
son's statements,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
but  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  to  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  the  general,  which 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  radical  fringe  in  the 
United  States  for  so  many  years.  Senator 
Knowuano  touched  upon  this  question  of  re- 
sponslblllfy  In  answering  Ickes'  charges  in 
the  New  Republic,  and  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  his  comments  taken  from  the  Concrfs- 
6IONAL  RECor.D  In  case  you  failed  to  note 
them." 


What  To  Do  About  Comnianists  and 
Fellow  TraTelers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    Yl  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  22, 
1S50: 

The  Antt-Communist  Bili.s 

The  Senate  now  has  before  It  three  distinct 
and  rival  measures  dealing  with  subversive 
activities  of  Communists  and  their  sympa- 
thtzers.  These  are:  The  Mundt-Ferguson 
bill  (S.  23111.  the  McCarran  omnibus  bill 
(S.  4037),  and  the  administration  bill  (S. 
4061)  The  first  two  differ  fundamentally 
troax  the  third  in  that  the  former  Impose 
general  sanctions  again.<;t  Communists  and 
Communist  ironters.  while  the  latter,  cor- 
recting some  specific  defects  of  e.xlsting  law. 
reflects  the  view  that  sweeping  legislation 
would  be  "unnecessary.  Ineffective,  and  dan- 
gerous." We  are  Inclined  to  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  administration  viewpoint  Is 
the  correct  one  at  the  present  time  We  be- 
lieve that  close  scrutiny  of  the  Mundt-Fer- 
gtison  and  McCarran  bills  will  show  why  this 
is  so. 

These  measures  have  as  one  of  their  two 
principal  Joint  features  a  provision  makln<? 
It  a  crime  to  conspire  to  perform  any  act 
that  would  "substantially  contribute"  to  for- 
mation In  the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  under  foreign  control.  This 
language  Is  so  vague  that  It  seems  to  us  it 
could  be  used  to  impose  restraints  on  free- 
dom such  as  the  American  people  h.ive  rot 
known  in  150  years  In  any  case.  It  would 
seem  advisable  before  passing  legislation  of 
this  type  at  least  to  await  the  final  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Smith  Act. 
which  prohibits  conspiracy  to  advocate  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Government,  and 
which  has  already  been  used  to  convict  11 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  other  principal  Joint  feature  of  the 
Mundt-Ferguson  and  McCarran  bills  is  the 
registration  requirement  they  would  Impose 
on  all  Communists  and  on  Communist-front 
organizations.  The  danger  here  is  that  the 
registration  provisions  might  be  used  to  de- 
stroy Incipient  political  parties  or  even  ex- 
isting organizations  advocating  unpopular 
causes  which  may  or  may  not  be  on  the 
Communist  fringe.  This  In  our  opinion 
approaches  too  closely  to  a  p<j8slble  regimen- 
tation of  the  American  political  structure 
along  mure  or  leas  orthodox  party  lines. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  legislation, 
and  one  with  which  we  emphatically  agree. 
Is  to  render  the  Communists  harmless,  to  de- 
stroy whatever  potentialities  they  might  have 
of  forcibly  overthrowing  the  American  Gov- 
ernment But  would  these  recUtratlon  pro- 
visions accomplish  that  purpote?  Those 
Communist*    and    Communist    sympathizers 


who  would  register  are  already  known  to  the 
authorities  and  those  who  are  not  would 
doubtless  remain  underground.  It  Is  quite 
possible.  In  fact,  that  the  whole  party  would 
be  driven  underground  by  this  legislation, 
in  which  case  it  might  become  considerably 
more  dangerous  than  it  Is  at  present . 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  already  dis- 
cussed, the  McCarran  bill  contains  in  entirety 
a  drastic  and  senseless  immierrstion  measure 
that  has  already  passed  the  senate  (S  1832) 
but  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  funda- 
mentally antidemocratic.  It  contains  other 
sections  of  lesser  importance,  some  of  which 
are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  administration 
bill.  These  Involve  a  tightening  of  espion- 
age, registration,  military  security,  and 
deportation  laws. 

In  considerini;  all  of  this  antl-Commur.lst 
legislation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
primary  Communist  danger  to  the  United 
States  comes  from  an  miijeriallst  aegre&sive 
world  power — Soviet  Russia.  A  secondary 
danger  comes  from  agents  of  that  power  who 
may  be  found  principally  (but  by  no  means 
exclusively)  within  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  and  its  controlled  organizations. 
There  is  virtually  no  danger  from  the  Com- 
munists as  a  domestic  political  party.  In 
what  Justice  Holmes  has  called  the  com- 
petition of  the  market,  the  Communists  have 
been  able  to  win  virtually  no  office  of  national 
importance.  It  is  in  the  area  of  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  subversion  that  we  have  to  fear 
tl.e  Communists  inside  this  country  But  it 
is  precisely  in  these  fields  that  we  have  ample 
legislation  (subject  to  minor  Improvement) 
such  as  the  treason,  espionage,  sabotage,  nat- 
uralization, and  registration  laws,  as  well  as 
the  loyalty  program  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  various  administrative  regula- 
tions to  boot. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  to  adopt  legislation  which 
Is  couched  in  language  so  broad  that  It  could 
seriously  infringe  upon  Individual  liberty, 
which  could  set  a  precedent  for  Interference 
with  the  traditional  freedom  of  political  par- 
ties or  political  organization,  which  as  a 
practical  matter  might  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, and  which  at  the  present  time  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  Institutions? 
The  freedoms  of  the  American  p>olitical  sys- 
tem have  cost  too  much  in  centuries  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  to  be  discarded  or  even  en- 
da  ns^ered  Just  because  we  want  to  take  action 
agiilnst  a  contemptible  and  puny  band  of 
misguided  zealots  within  our  borders.  When 
and  if  they  become  a  threat  to  public  order, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  move  against  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  ur^e  the  American  people  not 
to  strike  out  in  blind  fear  or  fury,  thereby 
undermining,  as  President  Truman  has  said, 
the  very  Internal  serurity  they  seek  to  pro- 
tect. To  do  so  might  give  us  an  emotional 
satisfaction.  But  there  would  not  be  one 
C  mmunlst  less  in  the  country. 


School  Hoasias  Problem,  Moon  Township 
School  District,  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?a'ATI\^"E3 

Tuesday.  August  22, 1950 

Mr.  FULTON.  'Ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  telegram: 

COBAOPOLIS,  Pa. 

Hon.  James  O.  Fttlton. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
We  urge  your  support  of  s.  2317  In  House 
and  shaU  appreciate  advice  as  to  action  taken 


by     House.     Our     wartime     defense-housing 

project  Increases  our  school  enrollment  by 
an  average  of  485  pupils.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment built  one  six-room  building  to  take 
care  of  these  children.  Our  district's  legal 
bonding  power  is  insufficient  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  building  we  need  and  have 
planned.  S.  2317  is  designed  to  aid  districts 
such  as  ours. 

Moon  Township  School  Draraicr, 

J.  R.  Allaro. 


Women  of  America  Oppose  Socia!um  and 
Communism 


EXiENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  VTJRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  5  years  since  terrible  World  War 
II  we  find  our  Nation  again  in  war  large- 
ly the  result  of  misguided  policies  on  the 
part  of  our  national  leaders  who  lost  the 
peace  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  through 
their  appeasement  of  Russia.  Lost  the 
I>eace  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  had 
cost  the  lives  of  332  000  of  our  finest 
American  young  men  with  1.000.000 
wounded. 

At  the  conference  of  Yalta  near  the 
close  of  the  war.  the  then  Pi-esident. 
assisted  by  Alger  Hiss  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  others,  permitted  Russia 
to  be  put  in  the  drivers  seat  in  western 
Europe,  and  given  control  of  Man- 
churia and  the  northern  half  of  Korea 
which  has  spread  the  iron  curtain  of 
communism  over  300.000,030  people  of 
China. 

Notwithstanding  the  Congress  appro- 
priated S85,000, 000.000  for  defense  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  administration 
has  little  to  show  for  the  money  spent. 
We  were  caught  unprepared  in  Korea 
causing  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  many  of 
our  soldiers.  Today  our  heroic  soldiers 
are  fighting  desperately  with  their  backs 
to  the  ocean  against  60.000  well- 
equipped  Korean  Communists  who  are 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  annihi- 
late or  capture  them. 

Regardless  of  the  blundering  mistakes 
that  have  brought  this  situation  about, 
every  resource  of  our  Government  must 
be  placed  behind  the  war  effort  to  pro- 
tect as  far  as  possible  the  American  sol- 
diers who  are  doing  the  fighting,  many 
of  whom  will  continue  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  our  countrj-. 

In  every  effort  to  prosecute  the  war 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  people 
must  and  will  support  every  military 
effort  of  the  Government,  till  victory  Is 
won. 

On  the  home  front  the  Congress  must 
cut  out  every  unnecessary  Government 
expense  in  an  effort  to  keep  our  Nation 
In  a  sound  financial  condition,  so  that 
those  who  return  will  have  as  sound  a 
government  as  possible  to  come  back  to, 
where  they  can  again  engage  in  peace- 
time pursuits. 

While  our  soldiers  are  fighting  com- 
munism abrc^d  we  must  win  the  fight 
against   socialism   and   communism   at 
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The  women  and  mothers  of 
American  soldiers  have  become  aroused 
Bt  the  case  with  which  Ccmraunists  in- 
filtrate and  secure  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government,  where   they   have 

Stolen  our  atomic  secret-s,  passed  them 
on  to  Russia,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  produce  the  atomic  bomb  and  hasten 
world  war  III. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately  the  women 
of  America  are  becomlnp  aroused  against 
the  encroachment  of  socialism  as  well  as 
communism. 

They  see  socialistic  political  force.s  at 
work  that  would  invade  the  American 
home,  lower  the  standard  of  living, 
threaten  the  health  of  her  family  and. 
through  higher  prices  and  heavier  taxes, 
dissipate  the  life  savings  she  and  her 
husband  have  provided  for  the  future. 

While  we  regret  to  see  our  women  pro- 
voked to  anger.  It  may  help  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life  and  protect  the 
American  home.  Because,  when  the 
women  becoaie  sufficiently  aroused,  they 
Will  wield  their  pohtical  brooms  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Hundreds  of  women  from  all  types  of 
hemes,  and  the  officers  of  various  wo- 
men's clujs  have  written  me  expressing 
their  opposition  to  certain  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  am  glad  to  see  the  women 
taking  a  i?reater  interest  in  Government 
axMl  politics.  Their  help  is  needed  today 
as  never  before  to  stop  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  socialism  They  will  decide 
the  result  of  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  women  h:ive  a  very 
great  stake  in  cur  Government,  which 
places  upon  them  a  great  responsibility. 
They  are  willing,  capable  and  ready  to 
assume  that  responsibility. 

Women  outnumber  the  men  in  voting 
Strength.  Women  own  outright,  or  are 
bemflctories  of  75  percent  of  all  the 
stocks  In  the  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try. They  are  the  beneficiaries  of  80 
percent  of  all  lift'  insurance  in  America. 
They  purchase  75  percent  of  all  the  con- 
sumers fe'oods  purchased  in  the  Nation. 
.  They  are  the  strongest  and  most  p>ow- 
erful  Influence  to  resist  the  left-wing. 
sociHli.silc  and  communistic  forces  that 

today  threaten  to  destroy  thLs  Republic. 

The  influence  and  power  of  the  women 
who  direct  their  homes,  take  a  keen  in- 
terest In  the  rchools  and  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  make  such  a  great 
contribution  through  their  church 
organizations  for  the  moral  uplift  of 
their  communities,  are  building  our  citi- 
zens of  the  future. 

Tliey  are  opposed  to  certain  propo.«!ed 
leddtetion  and  policies  of  govenim^nt 
that  threaten  the  Nation. 

SOCUUZXO    MEDICINE 

Socialized  medicine,  which  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  medical  care  and  lower 
the  type  of  medical  service  rendered,  Is 
a  threat  to  her  children  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  She  will  resist  that 
thi-eat  at  the  ballot  box.  The  welfare 
and  health  of  her  children  and  mem- 
bers of  her  family  come  first. 

llr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  hi>re  i.i  Con- 
grem  who  have  seen  the  purcliasinK 
power  of  the  dollar,  since  1940  to  tho 
praerat  time,  reduced  to  58  cents  b« cause 
of  the   waste,    taxui«.   and   spt-ndint;   of 


this  administration,  welcome  the  help  of 
the  women  in  th;s  campaign. 

Women  throughout  the  Nation  reahze 
that  their  life  insurance  and  securities 
which  were  bought  from  the  family  sav- 
in;^s  to  protect  the  widov  ,s  and  children 
are  now  worth  only  58  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar in  purchasing  power. 

They  want  to  see  the  value  of  their 
saviniis  and  securities  restored  to  their 
100  percent  purchasing  power.  They 
realize  that  the  high  ccst  of  living  and 
inflation  has  teen  brought  about  by  the 
Goveniment  spending  billions  more  each 
year  than  it  collects  in  revenue  to  run 
the  Goverrmient. 

The  women  of  America  whose  sons  are 
being  called  to  fight  to  stop  communism 
abroad,  demand  that  this  administra- 
tion drive  Communists  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  at  long  last  really 
do  something  constructive  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  in  this  country. 

They  demand  that  the  constant  drift- 
ing of  this  country  down  the  road  to 
socialism  be  stopped  before  it  is  too  late. 
We  who  have  led  the  fight  against  com- 
munism and  socialism  in  the  Consre-ss 
welcome  the  timely  and  effective  support 
of  the  women  in  this  crusade  to  save  tlie 
American  way  of  life. 

The  women  realize,  as  well  as  the  men. 
that  we  must  Scop  spending  more  than 
we  take  in.  stop  mortgaging  the  future 
and  ciiportuniLy  of  our  young  people, 
and  try  to  maintain  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women  s  Clubs. 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  women's 
auxiliaries  of  tlie  Americ».n  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  various 
other  women's  organizations  have  passed 
resolutions  condemning  compulsory 
health  insurance,  or  socialized  medicine, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
the  women  of  America  to  exert  a  greater 
influence  m  the  coming  election  than 
pos.sibly  ever  before. 


Tranicript  of  Proceeding*  in  Case  of  Alice 
Hercux  Versus  Harold  Heroux 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW'  JACOBS 

or    INDI.4.XA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  transcript 
of  proceedings  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  the  county  of  Mult- 
nomah: 

AucE  Heboux.  Plaintiit,  Versus  Hasolo 

HnoUX.    DUYNDANT 

PotTLAND.   Orxg  ,   Augutt    2,   1950. 

Before  th<-  Huiiorable  Donald  E.  Long, 
Jlid^e. 

Appearances  Mr  Irving  Goodman,  attor- 
ney fur  the  plalntlH:  MIm  Orace  Bottler, 
deputy  disirJct  attorney. 


The  plaintiff  herein  being  first  duly  ■worn, 
teatined  as  follows: 

Mr  GOODMAN  May  I  have  an  order  of  de- 
fault, your  Honor,  please? 

The  Cotnrr.  You  may  take  the  order  of 
default. 

Queetlon.  (By  Mr   Gooomaw),   SUte  your 

name. 

AnsKcr.  Alice  Heroux. 

Question.  Ycu  are  the  plaintiff  In  thla 
ca?e? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Quest  on.  What  is  your  husband's  name? 

Answer.  Harold  Heroux. 

Question.  Where  were   you   married? 

Answer.  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Question.  On  the  29th  day  of  November. 
1944' 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you  been  husband  and 
wife  ever  since  that  date? 

Answer.  Tea. 

Question.  Have  you  been  a  continuous  and 
bona  fide  resident  and  Inhabitant  of  tlie 
State  of  Oregon  all  of  your  life? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  you  lived  in  Multnomah 
County  when  this  case  was  filed? 

Answer.   Yes. 

Question.  There  were  two  children  bom 
In  issue  of  this  marriage? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question    What  are  their  names  and  ages? 

Answer.  Lester,  5:   and  Garry.  4. 

Question.  Are  the  children  with  you  in 
Portland,  Oreg  ,  at  thi«  time? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  If  the  Court  awarda  you  a  de- 
cree ol  divorce,  do  you  desire  to  have  their 
care,  custody,  and  control? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  you  ask  for  $75  a  month 
for  their  support? 

Answer.   Yes. 

Question.  You  charge  your  husband  with 
cruelty:  you  are  now  getting  aid  for  de- 
pendent children,  are  you  not? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Uow  long  have  you  been  getting 
that? 

Answer.  Almost  ever  since  I  left  him. 

Question.  Do  you  Know  where  your  hus- 
band is  now? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  and  your  husband  have 
been  separated  for  about  3  years? 

Au-swcr.  Yes. 

QLiestlon.  Has   he   ever   struck    you? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Where  did  he  strike  you? 

Answer.  In  the  face. 

Question.  Did   It  cause  you  discoloration? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  he  has  called  you  vile 
names? 

A:iswer.  Ye«. 

Question.  Has  he  associated  with  other 
women? 

Answer.  Yes. 

QttMtion.  Do  you  know  that  for  a  fact? 

Anawcr.  Yes. 

Question.  You  have  given  ttxl#  divorce  a 
lot  uf  thought,  have  you? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  can- 
not live  with  him  as  husband  and  wiie? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Has  he  caused  you  nervousness, 
loas  of  sleep,  and  mental  anguish? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  made  you  unhappy  in  this 
marriage? 

Answer.  Yes 

The  CovoT.  Any  questions? 

Miss  BoTTUn.  No  questions. 

Question  ( by  the  Court  i .  Wliere  ore  you 
taking  care  of  the  children? 

Answer.  I  have  them.  I  live  on  the  east 
side. 

Question.  How  much  are  you  receiving  on 
A  D.  C? 
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Answer.  One  hundred  and   nine  dollars  a 

inth. 

Question  When  w.is  the  last  time  ycu  saw 
your  husband,  the  father  of  these  children? 

Answer.  About  2  months  ago,  he  was  over 
at  my  mothers. 

Question.  Has  he  been  working? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  where  he  U  now? 

Answer.  No,  I  don  t.  He  trave's  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Portland  so  much,  I  don't  know 
where  he  Is. 

Question.  V.Tiat  does  he  do  when  he  is  em- 
ployed? 

Answer.  A  painter 

Question.  How  old  is  he? 

Answer.  Twenty-six. 

Question.  And  In  good  health ^ 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  think  he  Is  In  very 
gocd  health. 

Question    But  he  Is  able  to  work? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  When  Is  the  last  time  he  pro- 
vided for  the  children? 

Answer.  He  never  did,  really.  When  I  left 
him.  he  has  never  supported  them,  since  I 

left  him. 

Question  He  has  never  paid  anything  to- 
wards their  support? 

Answer    No. 

Question.  But  he  had  an  Income  and  could 
have  supported  them  during  the  past  2  years, 
had  he  wanted  Co? 

Answer.  Yes. 

The  CotniT.  You  may  take  your  decree  of 
divorce,  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  the 
minor  children  and  the  defendant  will  l>e 
directed  to  pay  875  a  month  toward  the 
cupport  of  the  children  until  the  further 
order  of  the  court,  and  I  will  have  an  extra 
cony  of  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  In 
this  case  sent  to  Conc;ressman  Jacobs,  of 
Indiana,  the  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
In^on.  D.  C,  who  has  a  bill  In  Congress 
now  before  the  committee,  to  control  that 
and  Ket  deserting  fathers  to  support  their 
children.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  we  can  follow 
the  fathers  wherever  we  find  them  and  not 
only  require  fathers  to  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  their  children,  but  un- 
doubtedly save  millions  of  dollars  now  given 
to  the  support  of  children  by  these  States. 

Certified:    A  true   transcript. 

Fred  M    Rose. 
OS'icial  Reporter. 


The  Freedom  To  Be  Free 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or  sorxH  d.^kota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
thought -challenging  paper  by  a  prairie 
political  philosopher.  Mr.  B.  M.  Maun- 
ders, of  Virgil.  S.  Dak. 

Mr  Maunders  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  readers'  columns  of  our  South 
Dakota  papers  and  his  writings  are 
uidely  read.  In  telling  me  how  he  came 
to  write  the  following  article,  he  said: 

I  am  really  an  independent  voter  who  was 
misled  by  a  fireside  chat  reference  to  An- 
drew Jackson  which  said  "What  Jackson 
started  has  not  yet  been  finished."  but  who 
got  off  the  New  Deal  bandwagon  when,  after 
obeervlng  certain  financial  manipulations 
early  in  New  Deal  days  I  concluded  I  had 
been  ilsteuiug  to  double  uUk. 


"In  stepping  cut  from  the  New  Deal," 
Mr.  M-aunders  writes,  "while  not  leaving 
any  political  job.  I  exercised  the  same 
right  'to  take  a  walk'  that  has  been  used 
by  Al  Smith,  James  Parley,   and   some 

Others," 

Mr.  Maunders'  article  written  "In  Re- 
membrance of  1776  "  on  the  Foiuth  of 
July  1950,  follows: 

I.V  REME?d3P.ANCi:  OF  1776 

The  tert  in  this  instance  is  taken  from 
the  pen  of  the  man  who  wrote  The  Crisis. 
As  slated :  "Man  has  no  property  in  man, 
neither  has  any  generation  a  property  In  the 
generations  which  are  to  follow" 

This  writing  therefore,  is  done  because  of 
quite  frequent  specious  reference  to  the  com- 
mon man.  and  is  offered  as  material  for 
study  by  anyone  whom,  for  reasons  which 
of  necessity  may  have  been  beyond  his  or 
her  control,  might  be  misled  thereby. 

For  a  long  time  preceding  our  note^rorthy 
1776.  it  may  have  been  customary  to  use  the 
"common  man"  desienation  through  a  popu- 
lar belief  in  a  lower  strata  of  humanity. 
This  t>elief.  however,  was  upset  with  the  ep- 
ochal ttrst  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence appearing  In  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper under  the  title  "A  Serious  Thought" 
and  over  the  name  of  "An  Englishman." 

PAINE   AND   JEITERSON 

Then,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  t>eing  the 
generally  accepted  author  of  the  writ  rati- 
fied under  the  title  "The  Unanimous  Declar- 
ation of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." the  question  arose  as  to  who  actually 
wrote  that  memorable  set  of  principles.  But 
the  question  evidently  was  answered  by  tlie 
person  who  stated  that:  "Whosoever  wrote 
U.  Thomas  Pame  was  Its  author." 

Who  WTOte  what  however,  is  of  little  Im- 
portance to  anyone  familiar  with  the  human- 
itarian persuasions  of  both  Paine  and  Jeffer- 
son. What  seems  of  greater  consequence  Is 
the  fact  that  those  persua.slons  were  \^Titten 
in.  ar.d  "A  Serious  Thoue;hf  had  reached 
full  expre.sslon  in  what  afterwards  became 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Upon  the  basis  of  all  this,  it  Is  not  out  of 
line  to  assume  that  the  conclusions  of  both 
Paine  and  Jefferson  were  written  into  that 
Declaration  wherein  "all  men"  became  the 
"common"  denominator. 

Paine — to  whom  the  term  "common  man" 
might  have  been  fi^iplied.  and  JefTerson.  the 
aristocratic  saae  of  Monticello.  who  later  feel- 
ing that  something  was  amiss  In  the  Consti- 
tution, fathered  the  Bill  of  Rights  incorpo- 
rated in  that  Instrument. 

The  conclusion  within  our  text,  along  with 
the  American  trinity,  the  right  to  lire,  the 
right  to  liberty,  and  the  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  Is  the  foundation  upon  whlcn 
the  liistitutlun  known  a.«  the  United  States 
of  America  was  built,  all  of  which  proclaims 
the  right  of  each  man  to  live  by  his  worit 
as  a  free  moral  agent,  and  In  liiat  status 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  ills  work. 

Jefferson,  whose  settled  belief  was:  "That 
government  Is  best  that  governs  least." 
enumerated  the  torms  of  governmeut  exist- 
ing am.jng  men  a.-?- 

"Societies  exist  under  three  forms  suffl- 
clentiy  distinguishable.  1.  Without  govern- 
ment, as  among  our  Indians.  2.  Under  gov- 
ernments wherein  the  will  of  everyone  has 
a  Ju!=t  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  England 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  In  cur  States  In  a 
greater  one.  3.  Under  governments  by  force; 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  monarchies  and 
In  most  of  the  other  republics.  It  is  a  pirob- 
lem.  not  clear  in  my  mind,  that  the  first  is 
not  the  best.  But  I  twlieve  It  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  any  great  degree  of  population." 

MANNA      ROM      ON      HIGH 

Today  we  have  the  great  degree  of  popula- 
tion and  two  schools  of  thought  on  parade 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  government 


using  a  tax  lever  as  means  of  showing  how 
Uncle  Sam  can  obligate  himself  out  of  debt. 
and  in  one  time  and  two  motions  make  the 
recipient  of  a  Federal  hand-out  believe  It  U 
manna  from  on  high. 

It  has  been  written  that:  "The  mother  of 
the  useful  arts  is  want;  the  mother  of  the 
fine  arts  Is  plenty."  And  proof  thereof  is 
found  in  the  Gothic  period  (115O-1450),  of 
which  Prof,  Rene  Thevenln,  eminent  French 
6Cl^ntlst   stated: 

"After  6  centuries  of  misery  and  horrcw 
came  the  expansion  of  the  three  gloriotis 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  art  and  faith  In  the  his- 
tory of  humanity,  accompanied  by  the  btUld- 
Ing  of  marvelous  cathedrals,  rivaling  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  all  time  and  all 
countries.  This  magnificent  development 
carried  the  niind  of  man  to  helgnts  which 
It   has   not   often   attained   In   history." 

Within  every  human  being  Is  the  urge 
to  self-expression.  That  Is  self-interest,  the 
economic  driving  force,  further  recognized 
as  Jtistifled  egoism.  Then  there  is  selfless- 
ness, or  self-Interested  devotion  to  the  rights 
of  others  In  all  matters  of  a  public  nature; 
the  gateway  to  spiritual  attainment  and  sat- 
isfaction after  material  wants  are  satisfied. 
These  are  the  God-given  motors  of  life — 
the  basis  of  morals  In  a  free  society. 

However,  we  have  selfishness  also  to  con- 
sider— unbalanced  regards  for  me — without 
respect  to  the  rights  of  others;  a  border  line 
case  of  creed,  or  gumming  up  of  the  motors 
of  life  which,  prlmarly,  Is  responsible  for 
too  many  being  forced  to  forever  have  hand 
on  the  throttle,  eye  on  the  rail,  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  nose  on  the  grindstone.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  with- 
out recourse  to  adhesive  tape  or  safety  pins — 
and  at  the  expense  of  "splrlttial  attainment 
and  satisfaction." 

Such  a  situation  may  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed as  one  of  the  foremost  factors  lending 
truth  to  a  statement  by  Representative 
Peancis  Case  in  a  talk  at  Huron  almost  a 
year  ago  on  the  loss  of  moral  values. 

At  this  point,  lets  reexamine  the  state- 
ment anent  the  right  of  each  man  to  live 
by  his  work  as  a  free  moral  agent,  and  in  tliat 
status  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  work. 

Briefly,  to  a  thoroughgoing  American,  life 
without  liberty  is  a  rather  meaningless  set- 
up. 

For  liberty  involves  the  right  to  choose  the 
vocation  fcr  which  one  is  best  fitted  in  exer- 
cise of  that  economic  driving  force  toward 
satisfaction  cf  material  wants.  And  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  gateway  to  spiritual 
attainment  and  Batisfacticn  after  material 

wants  are  satisfied.  Is  impossible  without 
the  two  rights  first  named  in  the  American 
Trinity. 

AN  INDUN  ASKS  A  QrXSTION 

Louis  Fischer,  author,  lecturer,  and  out- 
standing authority  on  International  poli- 
tics, had  this  to  say  during  a  lecture  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1942: 

"I  re'^urned  exactly  a  month  ago  from  a 
28.000-mile  trip  by  air  to  India  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  back  again  to  America.  I  spent 
8  weeks  in  India.  Indians  often  discuss  the 
President  s  "four  f.'-eedoms'  and  ask,  'Do  the 
"four  freedoms  '  include  the  freedom  to  be 
fre^?'  •' 

At  another  point  in  his  lecture.  Mr  Fischer 
stated:  "The  question  is  not  whether  the 
lour  freedoms'  are  enough  or  whether  we 
ought  to  have  a  few  more  tlirown  in  for  good 
measure.  In  fact,  two  are  perhaps  enough. 
For  If  we  have  freedom  from  fear,  we  have 
freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech. 
The  real  important  freedoms  are  freedom 
from  fear  and  freedom  from  want.  Preedom 
from  fesr  means  democracy  and  peace  lor  ail. 
and  freedom  from  want  means  econcwnic  se- 
curity and  comfort  for  you,  for  me,  and  lor 
the  Chinese  coolie." 

The  Uiacle  Toms  whom  Lincoln  freed  had 
life  and  social  sectirity  after  a  fashion.    They 
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wer"  fed.  clothed,  ^nd  hotw^d.  And  §lcknMs 
Involved  a  procea»  like  unto  a  l*rmer  of 
today  calling  in  a  reterlnarlan  for  medical 
•tttntJon  to  a  tick  •nlmal  ^  which  h«  bM 
a  dollars-ftnd-cenU  lnt«r*«*.  But  that  wm 
not  the  kind  of  arrangement  the  great 
emancipator  euloglwd  at  Oettysb'irg  when 
be  Mid:  ••  •  •  That  we  here  highly  re- 
•dTe  thAt  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
▼aln— that  thU  Nation  under  Ood  lihall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  gcvernment 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
■hall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

However,  thoae  word*  spoken  by  Uncoln 
cannot,  by  any  logical  reMonlng  process,  be 
construed  as  meaning  centTall»<l  Federal 
authorities — such  as  TV  A.  for  Instjince.  with 
Its  r«d-lnk  accounts,  and  which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  adrtionltlon  c>f  Thomas 
■dhson  been  heeded.  And  It  taltes  some- 
thing beside  a  financial  contribution  at  a 
Jefferson  Day  celebration  to  prove  a  belief 
In   "that   government   Is   beat   that  governs 

•Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people'  Is  something  beside  mer*'  implica- 
tion of  the  right  of  every  cltlaen  of  every 
State  m  the  United  Slates  to  a  tay-so  at 

the  polls.  .      „  ^      , 

A  social  and  economic  set-up  by  Federal 
authority  as  in  vofue  today  m<ans  more 
and  more  governmental  appointees  and  polit- 
ical )ob  hand-outs,  which.  In  turn.  Involves 
the  necessity  of  said  appointee  keeping  his 
Uap  shut  regardless  of  what  he  may  learn 
of  what  the  founding  fathers  thought  or 
did  in  suiting  action  to  words,  until  we  Anally 
arrive  at  the  point  where  free  elec.lons  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

SOCIAL»M    or  THI    CHAni 

During  a  pro  and  con  study  of  socialism 
many  years  ago  this  writer  learned  there- 
from of  a  kind  Identified  as  Socialism  of 
the  Chair,  which,  as  separated  from  other 
forms,  means  simply  rule  from  the  top  down. 
And  that  again  In  no  way  narallels  the  kind 
endorsed  by  Jefferson.  Jactoon.  and  Lincoln. 
What  do  you  think? 

Marx  and  Bismarck  r<r  Bismarck  and  Marx. 
Each  representing  individual  Ideologies  an- 
tithetical to  Jefferson's;  combtne-J  they  are 
synonymous  of  Infamy.  And  for  sake  of  con- 
venience b«r«  we  shall  give  It  tlie  label  of 
<"Blaaaralan  Ism . " 

While  a  coraplete  treatise  of  this  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  kind  of  doctrine  and  Us 
workings  to  date  is.  becau«»  of  length  pro- 
hibited here.  Its  Identity  as  a  plan  outlined 
by  one  of  the  foremost  social  and  economic 
writers  is  given  as:  "The  program  was  a  re- 
crudescence of  one  which  was  okd  when  It 
was  introduced  by  the  Gracchi  in  ancient 
Rome  and  eventually  destroyed  the  Empire, 
It  was  given  to  Bismarck  largely  by  Prof. 
Adolph  Wagner,  who  was  reputedly  an  ances- 
tor or  our  Senator  Robert  F.  Warner." 

Btsmanilanism  therefore,  had  Its  origin 
with  Prince  Otto  Von  Bismarck,  whose  mot- 
toes '•Bl(X)d  and  steel"  and  "Ml«ht  makes 
right."  and  whoee  contempt  for  the  so-callt'd 
common  man  are  too  well  known  among 
well-informed  students  of  world  economy  to 
need  any  sneclal  nentlon  here  I'  "vas 
born  when  Bismarck  saw  in  the  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  lnsuran<».  work- 
men's compensation,  and  health  insurance 
planks  In  the  Bocialist  program,  nhe  means 
of  gaiixlng  his  own  end  And  the  string  of 
Tismee  among  much-publtclaed  American 
propmaents  of  the  program  Is  a  long  one 

T^  appeal  In  a  petition  by  0«rman  In- 
dtistriallsta  In  1939  that  the  Intervention  of 
the  state  should  be  restricted  and  sliould  only 
extend  to  ruch  branches  as  cannot  be  served 
by  private  enterprise  was  disregarded  by  the 
fovernrren:  In  that  time  Now,  unJer  the 
■ing-eong  of  "democracy,"  the  program  is 
vaanitr  way  in  other  countries,  not  to  de- 
mocratiae  them  but  to  demoraliae  them. 
And  this  fTognm  of  which  narism.  Hitler. 
and   World   War   II   were  an   Interlude,  has 


been  brought  on  a  glided  platter  to  the 
front  door  of  these  United  States — a  hang- 
over from  Tory  Ideologies  dead  In  1T76  but 
not  yet  delivered  to  the  undertaker. 

Recalling  our  text  now,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  in  order  thereafter,  the 
question  arises  as  to  Just  how  v.e  may  at- 
tain anything  like  the  much  talked  of  so- 
cial security  or  welfare  state  as  presently 
advocated,  through  process  of  borrowing 
ourselves  out  of  a  debt  status  which.  In  the 
last  analysis.  Is  property  In  man  as  well  as 
property  In  the  generations  which  are  to 
follow. 

Think  of  the  freedom  to  be  free. 


Statement  No.  2:  Examining  Congress- 
man Pou!$on*«  Recent  Extension  of 
Remarks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  \KizonA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  commentary  on  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  by  Congressman  Potn.- 
SON  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  August  n.  I  wish  now  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  other  points  in  his  seven- 
point  discussion  of  that  date.  In  my 
first  commentary  found  in  my  extension 
of  remarks  located  on  pa^e  A5975.  I 
touched  on  two  of  the  points  which  Con- 
gressman PouLsoN  made  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  CaliXoiaias  attitude  toward  the 
proposal  to  divert  water  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  into  California.  Review- 
ing for  sake  of  connection — point  1  of 
Mr.  Poulson's  statement  was  that  no- 
body in  California  wanted  to  bring  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  into  that  State, 
a  point  which  I  questioned  after  refer- 
ring to  the  record  of  1947.  The  second 
point  of  his  statement  was  that  Cali- 
fornia could  not  afford  to  finance  a 
project  of  such  maBnitude.  and  with  that 
I  fully  and  thoroughly  agreed,  l>ecause 
such  projects  should  be  built  by  the 
Nation. 

Going  now  to  the  third  point  of  Con- 
gressman Poulson's  statement.  I  will 
quote  him  in  full: 

Tlilrd.  Cnllfornla  would  never  call  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  pay  for  such 
a  project,  as  Ariaona  has  done  In  the  case 
of  the  prupoeed  ceninil  Ariaona  project, 
which  Secretary  Chapman  says  would  cost 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000  In  InterMt  alone. 

Perhaps  Conprressman  Poulson  In- 
tended to  say:  "Cnlifornia  would  never 
again  call  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  and  so  forth."  for  surely  he 
knows  that  California  has  already  called 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
struct great  projects  like  the  Central 
Valley  and  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, both  ol  which  were  built  by  Uncle 
Sam  at  the  requr.^t  of  California  and 
both  of  which  were  more  complex  and 
mo:e  expensive  than  the  propo.Ncd  Co- 
lumbia River  diversion  would  probably 
be.  I  am  afraid  mv  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia is  conveniently  overlookint:  what 


California  has  already  asVed  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  do  for  he;  in  the  realm 
of  reclamation.  I  am  not  criticizing 
this  work  done  by  the  Nation  for  Cali- 
fornia, for  as  I  have  said  liefore.  in  gen- 
eral I  favor  It. 

Would  the  cost  of  brins^ng  water  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Colum  )ia  River  into 
California  be  less  expensive  and  less  of 
an  engineering  feat  than  the  conquest  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  or  the  completed  im- 
provement of  the  great  Central  Valley 
of  California?  I  think  fo— but  in  the 
absence  of  such  informa  ion  as  Chair- 
man Welch  of  the  Publi:  Lands  Com- 
mlttee  sought  In  1947.  we  can  only  gnen 
about  comparative  costs,  but  my  gtien 
is  that  the  diversion  prop  )sed  by  Chair- 
man Welch  from  the  Columbia,  although 
a  Herculean  task,  would  ye  less  difficult 
and  less  expensive  than  either  of  the 
two  great  existing  projects  built  in  Cali- 
fornia with  Federal  aid  Already  the 
Central  Valley  in  California  has  received 
a  Federal  investment  of  about  $400,000,- 
000  and  it  will  cost  many  -imes  the  pres- 
ent investment  when  conrpleted  with  its 
40  dams  and  reservoirs  and  many  more 
miles  of  canals  which  siould  be  built. 
Its  final  construction  co:  ts  may  run  to 
three  or  four  billions  of  (ollars.  I  have 
voted  and  worked  for  it. 

What  atKJUt  the  cost  o:  the  great  Im- 
perial Valley  developmen  in  California? 
To  figure  its  cost  properl:'  we  should  In- 
clude not  merely  the  ccst  of  the  All- 
American  Canal,  both  di\  isions.  but  also 
the  cost  of  the  Imperial  diver.^^ion  dam. 
and  undoubtedly  the  cos'  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  also.  Of  course.  th<  farmers  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  are  not  re  payint;  the  cost 
of  Hoover  Dam.  but  the  present  facili- 
ties and  development  fc  r  irrl^iation  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  could  not  exist  with- 
out Hoover  Dam.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  dam  can  pay  for  itse  f  by  producing 
hydroelectric  power,  but  just  the  same, 
without  that  great  reserv  )ir  to  store  and 
regulate  the  water  and  to  detain  the  silt, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Im- 
perial Valley  to  have  th  •  Ail-American 
C.^nal.  which  California  begged  for  in 
191:8.  The  Swing- Johns 3n  bill,  which 
was  sponsored  by  two  OJifornia  Mem- 
bers in  Congre.ss.  resulted  in  the  con- 
gressional act  known  as  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928,  which  gives 
southern  California  a  great  dam  and 
canal — exactly  what  Arizona  now  asks 
for  In  the  Central  Ariz  ma  project — a 
similar  dam  and  canel  in  Arizona, 
Therefore,  in  considering  the  money  put 
up  by  American  taxpayer  >  at  the  request 
of  California  to  make  po  isible  the  pres- 
ent Imperial  Valley  and  Coachella  Val- 
ley, we  must  consider  that  California 
asked  the  American  taxpayers  for  several 
hundred  million  dollars  to  build  Hoover 
Dam  and  the  AU-Amcricxn  Canal,  with 
all  their  appurtenances. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  •omplainiiig  of 
that  cost  to  the  Nation,  f  >r  this  was  one 
of  the  best  investments  t  lat  Uncle  Sam 
ever  made,  and  which  \nill  pay  oat.  I 
simply  want  to  remind  my  friends  In 
California  that  they  havt  not  hesitated 
in  the  past  to  ask  for  huge  blocks  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  their  water  developments. 
When  I  say  this.  I  am  no  inchiding  the 
three-quarter  billion  dollars  asked  for  to 
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be  used  for  flood  control  in  the  State 
of  California— none  of  which  Is 
able  to  the  Government. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  the  third  Item 
concerning  the  so-called  interest  cost 
of  the  central  Arizona  project.  I  need 
make  no  comment  other  than  what  I 
said  in  an  extension  of  my  own  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  August  8.  I 
said  then  regarding  the  two  billion  in 
interest  problem,  that  it  would  be  just 
as  logical  to  say  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  claims  that  Jefferson  imposed 
on  the  American  taxpayers  an  interest 
cost  of  $5,250,000,000  to  date  in  his  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  Both  assertions 
would  make  about  the  same  sense— or 
lack  of  It. 

Under  the  fourth  point  of  his  state- 
ment Congressman  Poulson  says:  "Our 
State  engineer  has  said  that  Caiiformas 
water  supplies  are  suacieht.  and  that 
the  State  does  not  have  to  go  l)eyond  its 
boundaries  for  more  water  The  Colo- 
rado River  water  awarded  to  southern 
California  In  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts and  other  availa^-le  supplies,  are 
sufBcitnt  to  mett  the  foreseeable  needs 
o.  that  area."  The  second  quoted  sen- 
tence gives  me  a  lot  of  comfort  and  must 
give  the  citiztns  of  Los  Anaeles  and  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  California  a  lot 
of  assurance.  I  think  the  first  quoted 
sentence,  standing  alone,  is  substantially 
correct  and  thai  the  State  engineer  is 
right  about  Caaformas  water  supply  be- 
ing sufficient;  especially  is  that  true  of 
southern  Calitornia  However,  that 
calls  for  a  fuller  discu.s.'?ion  which  I  want 
to  mike  in  a  later  extension  in  the 
RrroKD. 

If  you  will  let  me  change  one  word  in 
the  Congressman  s  last  quoted  sentence, 
I  will  a«ree  with  him  fully  and  with  the 
California  State  engineer  that  the  state- 
ment is  entirely  correct.  Let  us  '•hange 
the  word  "contracts"  to  the  word  "laws", 
thus  making  the  sentence  read:  "The 
Colorado  River  water  awarded  to  south- 
ern California  in  Federal  Government 
laws,  and  other  available  supplies,  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  fore.seeable  needs 
of  that  area."  Lot  me  repeat,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  southern  California  with  all 
of  her  other  water  resources  and  water 
rights,  together  with  that  volume  of 
Colorado  River  watt  r  furnished  southern 
California  by  undisputed  law.  is  sufficient 
for  ■xH  prestnt  needs  ind  for  any  fore- 
seeable future.  We  have  on  the  record 
expert  engineering  testimony  and  data 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  last  statement. 

Why  sui;eest  chanjiin;;  the  word  "con- 
tracts '  in  the  foregoing  to  the  word 
"laws"?  Well  surely  it  occurs  to  any- 
one that  California's  water  nchts  under 
laws  are  more  secure  than  her  rights 
under  contract",  for  if  the  contracts  are 
not  in  conformity  with  law  they  are  de- 
fective Now.  what  is  the  difference  in 
amounts  under  each  of  the  two  terms? 
If  a  Californian  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject should  be  asked:  "What  is  the  total 
of  California's  contract  ritjhLs  to  Colo- 
rado River  water?"  He  would  probably 
answer  The  amount  is  5.362  000  acre- 
feet  annually,  which  is  the  total  of  the 
several  contracts  which  the  water  agen- 
cies of  southern  California  have  with 
the  Government,  signed  by  Ray  Lyman 
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Wilbur,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
1932."  If  I  am  asked:  "What  are  CaU- 
fomia's  rights  under  law  to  water  from 
the  Colorado  River?"  I  would  reply: 
"The  law  of  the  rivei-  establishes  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  4,400,030  acre-feet 
of  water  apportioned  under  subsection 
« a »  of  article  III  of  the  Colored*  River 
Compact,  plus  one-half  of  the  undivided 
surplus  to  which  no  frm  contract  can 
attach  prior  to  the  year  1963  " 

How  much  difference  is  there  between 
these  two  amounts?  We  cannot  specify 
the  exact  difference  m  acre-feet  by 
merely  subtracting  4.403.000  from  5.362  - 
COO  because  there  is  t.iat  indefinite  50 
percent  of  suipl-js.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  that  indefinite  "plus  one- 
half"  is  nowhere  like  as  much  for  Cali- 
fornia as  the  numerical  difference  of 
952.000  would  indicate  for  California. 

The  contracts  which  Mr.  Pcitlsok 
speaks  of  are  net  firm  contracts  but  the 
Cali.'jrnians  speak  of  tnem  as  such  and 
are  trying  to  firm  them  up  through  a 
fantastic  and  questionable  privat*-  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  Therefore,  the 
exact  amount,  I  am  convmced,  which 
California  may  take  from  the  Colorado 
will  be  nearer  4.400.000  acre-fee'  tl;an 
5  362.000  acre-feet  annually.  The  law 
is  clear  enough  to  any  riisintererted  lay- 
man's mmd.  but  since  Los  Ani:eles' 
lawyers  say  it  is  something  else  probibly 
only  the  highest  court  of  the  land  can 
determine  it  authonUiliveiy.  Tnat  is 
what  I  am  anxious  to  have  done  in  such 
a  w.iy  as  it  can  actually  be  decided 
quickly  by  the  Supreme  Court,  beer  use 
time  is  cf  the  essence,  or  more  than 
1  OCO.OOO  acre-feet  will  be  lost  to  Arizona 
and  to  the  United  States. 

There  were  seven  points  in  Congress- 
man PouLsoNS  statement  oi  August  17. 
and  I  have  com^iented  on  only  four  in 
my  two  statements  of  yesterday  and 
today.  Permission  granted.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  other  point--  in  a  fut'jre  exten- 
sion to  round  out  the  discussion  to  the 
full.  This  editorial  debiite  is  net  entered 
into  fcr  any  other  purp<3se  than  to  bring 
out  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pertinent 
facts  of  a  complicated  situation  in  the 
controversy  between  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia which  is  so  vital  to  the  ertire 
Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARRETT  L  WITHERS 

or   KrNTlTKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Holiday.  August  21  Uegislattve  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20  > ,  1950 

Mr.  WITHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  an  address  by  Gen.  A.  G.  L. 
McNaughton.  delivered  to  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  in  Toronto, 
on  May  25,  1950,  appear  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

General  McNaughton  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  National  De- 
fense Headquarters.  Ottawa;  adviser, 
Canadian  Delegation  to  Imperial  Con- 
ference, London,  England;    member   of 


Committee  on  Ctrll  Aviatton;  adriscr. 
Canadian  Delegation  to  Conference  for 
Limitation  of  Armaments.  Geneva. 
Switzerland:  member  of  Committee  on 
Trans- Atlantic  Air  Service,  Imperial 
Economic  Conference,  Ottawa,  Ontario: 
president.  National  Research  Coui»cil. 
He  was  appointed  chairman.  Canadian 
section.  Canada-United  States  Perma- 
nent Joint  Board  on  Defense.  Appointed 
Canadian  representative.  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  President, 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board  of  Canada. 
Permanent  delegate  of  Canada  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  representative 
of  Canada  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
is  now  Commissioner.  Canadian  section. 
International  Joint  Commission.  Gen- 
eral McNaughton  has  held  numeroiis 
places  ol  honor  and  distmctlon.  and  I 
hope  that  his  speech  will  be  read  by  many 
of  the  Senators. 

The  Public  Printer  ad%-ises  me  that  the 
manuscript  is  estimated  to  make  approx- 
imately 3  pages  of  the  Rccobd,  at  a  cost 
of  $246. 

In  this  address  General  McNaughton 
advises  closer  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion tKtween  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  their  mutual  defense.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  the  address  to  have 
national  importance.  I  have  faith 
enough  in  what  is  contained  in  it  to  be- 
beve  It  will  be  worth  printing,  and  I  ask 
that,  m  spite  of  the  cost,  it  be  published 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix cf  the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  count  It  a  great  honor  as  well  a*  a  great 
pleasure  lo  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  memt)€rB  of  this  group  of  leaders  of  the 
bu.'^iness  world  of  the  United  Stales  and  ol 
Canada  Th"  subject  on  which  1  am  to  speak 
is  North  American  Secarity,  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  a  question  which  is  of  fundamental  im- 
ixjrtance  Co  the  peoples  of  both  our  coun- 
tries. In  dciuj  so  I  will  endeavor  to  bring 
before  you  st  me  cf  the  ba.slc  conslderatlnns 
which  need  to  be  taken  Into  acccuut  In  the 
present  International  <.Uuation.  and  I  hjpe 
that  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  may  Indl- 
c.-ite  not  only  the  very  substantial  pricrcss 
which  has  been  achieved  between  Canada 
and  the  Unit^-d  States  within  the  wider 
erouplne  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in 
translating  ideas  and  sentiments  Into  «tDeci- 
flt  arrangements,  but  also  that  I  may  bring 
before  you  some  aspects  of  these  matters  on 
which  we  have  act  as  yet  been  able  tc  arrive 
at  arrangements  which  wUi  provide  that 
measure  of  eSective  cooperation  which  clear- 
ly is  required 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  North 
American  security  arises  from  one  cause  only. 
and  that  1<=  the  clear  evidence  that  unless 
we  make  adequate  defense  preparations  the 
masters  of  the  SovUt  Dnlcn  will  continue  to 
hold  to  their  purp^jse  ol  eventual  wcrld  con- 
cuest  and.  whenever  they  deem  the  situation 
j)ropitious  lor  their  purpose,  »ill  turn  to  war 
as  a  means  of  achieving  their  ends.  This 
being  so.  U  becomes  most  important  for  the 
nations  who  are  threatened  to  bring  them- 
selves into  close  association  so  that,  through 
mutual  cooperation,  they  may  create  a  deter- 
rent which  will  check  the  »vll  designs  of 
those  who  plan  the  dlsruptlv!  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  circumstances  whir  a  exist  the  ini- 
tiative for  war  must  ccmtinue  to  lie  with  the 
Soviets,  for.  by  reason  of  cur  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  w*  cannot  even 
contempl    s  a  so-called  f  retentive  war  for 
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wblcb  s  dat«  might  be  Mt  in  mdrMXkoa  to  sim- 
plify planning  and  consn-Tc  raaourMB.  On 
tbe  contruT.  wt  must  take  our  Ku>danc« 
(rom  the  wise  old  s«jtnf  that  "The  strong 
HMD  who  continues  to  Ke  armed  kcepeth 
the  peace."  As  a  consequence,  and  not  hav- 
ing a  point  in  time  on  which  to  focus,  our 
prepiUatton^  for  defense  must  of  necessity 
be  at  a  level  which  we  are  physically  capa- 
ble of  stmalnlng  year  in  and  year  out.  For 
that  rery  reason,  if  our  preparations  are  to 
prove  effecTlve  in  the  brief  time  of  warning 
likely  to  be  available,  our  preparatorv  ar- 
rangements must  be  more  comprehensive 
and  costly  than  the  preparatlotit  of  those 
who  plan  to  a  spec:f\c  date:  and  our  effort 
may  have  to  be  long-continued. 

Thus  the  capacity  fur  endurance  has  be- 
com*  a  prime  consideration,  and  vie  roust 
he  very  careful  to  guard  against  ovorstraln. 
whether  It  be  In  our  military  organlz:stlon  or 
in  our  social,  economic,  or  Industrial  fabric. 

It  Is  a  happy  circumstance  Ihvit  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  two  countries  of 
North  Amerlra.  have  come  to  rea.lze  the 
great  Interests  which  they  hold  In  common; 
after  the  experience  of  two  world  wiu^.  our 
peoples  have  learned  the  necessity  for  close 
cooperation  In  defense.  We  have  learned 
also  that  the  habit  of  cooperation  Is  one 
which  grows  in  Intimacy  with  practice  and 
so  Uxlxy.  as  we  look  out  at  a  deeply  troubled 
world,  we  can  say  not  only  do  we  under- 
stand one  another's  assessment  of  the  dan- 
firrs.  but  our  views  are  In  cluse  acc<ird  as  to 
how  the  various  contingencies  should  t>e 
provided  for. 

Moct  fortunately.  1  think,  the  leaders  of 
our  Otivernnxents.  and  of  public  opinion,  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  have 
clearly  recognized  that  an  Insular  military 
defense,  evea  if  continental  In  sco{>e  and 
however  elaborate.  Is  by  Itself  not  enough  to 
make  us  safe  On  the  contrary,  to  be  ef- 
fective our  military  plans  must  be  supported 
in  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the  moral 
spheres,  and  all  these  measures  must  be 
amplified  by  asstxrlatlon  with  Uke-mlnded 
nations  elsewhere  who  t>eheve  with  us  In 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy 
and  In  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  pagan  tenets  of  Soviet 
communism  which  have  submerged  so  many 
fine  peoples  under  the  crushing  heel  of 
totalitarian   despotism. 

Kvery  nation  which  has  gone  down  before 
the  onset  of  Soviet  communism  Is  not  only  a 
lOM  to  us  but  a  gain  to  the  dark  forces  which 
oppose  us.  In  consequence,  not  the  least  of 
our  endeavors.  In  our  own  Interest  as  well 
as  that  of  common  charity  must  be  to  put  an 
end  to  this  process  of  engulf meut  of  peoples. 
It  is  only  by  generous  help  to  others  In  dis- 
tress and  In  need  and  by  the  extension  of  our 
own  endeavors  that  we  can  hope  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  own  defense  and  gain  that 
endurit;g  security  we  seek 

In  the  study  of  military  defense  It  Is  most 
Important  to  realize  the  very  remarkable 
progress  which  has  come  about,  particularly 
slao*  the  closs  of  WarM  War  I  In  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  engineering  to  war. 
Today,  for  thofce  who  are  suitably  prepared 
and  equipped,  distance  has  largely  lost  Its 
former  attenuating  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  We  must  remember 
not  only  that  continenu  are  now  withtu  air- 
craft rangt  of  one  another,  but  that  with 

every  new  development,  already  sbrunken 
^psc«     continues     to     abrlnk     still     further. 

Thus  we  have  now  become  closer  to  Europe, 
both  In  terms  of  the  reinforcements  we  can 
give  to  our  friends,  and  also  in  relation  to 
the  repercuaaions  on  this  continent  which 
would  t>e  the  consequence  of  any  enemy 
sueeeas  there.  We  have  become  closer  to 
Xvirope  both  In  terms  of  the  magnitude  on 
which  military  operations  might  be  con- 
ducted, and  also  sa  regard*  the  reduction  of 
Um  time  elements  Involved. 

We  have  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
aircraft   at    supersonic   speed   and   intercon- 


tluent.nl  radius  of  action.  o(  guided  missiles 
of  great  range;  of  the  application  of  virulent 
tMcterlological  and  chemical  poisons;  and 
most  Important,  of  uranium  and  perhaps  of 
hydrogen  atomic  bombs  of  catastrophic 
power.  We  must  realize  that  already  these 
forms  of  bombardment  may  be  rapidly  fol- 
lowed up  by  considerable  forces:  airborne  or 
seaborne  In  special  types  of  vessels  capable 
of  liindlng  on  beaches  without  the  use  of 
established  port's.  Moreover,  these  airborne 
and  sealwrne  forces  will  be  capable  of  op- 
erating with  great  speed  and  effectiveness 
on  the  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  wide- 
spread destruction  and  contamination 
which  will  have  resulted  fnim  the  long- 
range  hlKh  explosive,  bacteriological,  chemi- 
cal, or  atomic  b<imbardment. 

With  the  lncre:ised  ranpo  of  action  and  of 
rapidity  in  transit  of  modern  military  fortes, 
continents  Itxlay  have  already  become  the 
smallest  geographical  units  on  the  basis  of 
which  questions  of  defense  can  properly  be 
studied;  consequently,  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  dclense  of  the  territory  of  one 
nation  have  become  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  all  other  nations  of  that  continent.  f\ir- 
ther.  the  particular  anxieties  which  concern 
us  as  a  result  of  present  policies  t>ehind  the 
Iron  curtain  have  necessitated  an  extension 
of  association  In  defense  beyond  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  to  Include  Ixith  the 
nations  of  North  America  and  of  western 
Europe  In  order  that  we  may  create  an  ade- 
quate balance  or  counterp^Jlse. 

Perhaps  I  might  refer  to  this  matter  first 
because,  within  the  last  year,  the  answer  to 
these  problems  has  been  given  in  most  con- 
vincing fashion  In  the  Atlantic  Treaty 
through  which  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  being  brought  Into  association  with  other 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  In 
western  Europe. 

ThroMf^h  the  organization  which  this 
treaty  provides  w^  may  expect  that  the  dem- 
ocratic countries  of  western  Europe  and  of 
North  America  combined  will  be  able  to 
mus*cr  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in 
military,  economic,  and  moral  resources  In 
opp>usltlon  to  any  aggressor,  and  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that,  by  the  manifest  In- 
tention of  all  concerned  to  make  proper 
preparation  for  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities they  have  assumed,  there  will  be 
cre.ited  an  effective  deterrent  to  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  which  might  be  tempted 
to  launch  an  armed  attack  against  any  of 
the  treaty  signatories. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  said: 

"This  treaty  Is  to  preserve  the  jieace  of  the 
world  by  making  it  clear  to  any  aggressor 
that  If  he  were  so  unwise  as  to  resort  to  war. 
he  would  be  apt  to  finish  with  the  Kaiser 
and  Hitler  and  Mussolini." 

And  to  quote  Mr.  Pearson,  our  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs: 

"Ff-r  the  people  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity the  treaty  Is  a  new  beginning  It 
carries  the  promise  of  a  greater  security  and 
fuller  cooperation  amongst  the  nations  " 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  has 
been  made  In  order  to  chart  a  course  of 
action  for  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  associates  us  In  defense  with  like- 
minded  peoples  overseas  so  that,  all  together. 
we  may  be  so  strong  that  our  freedom  will 
not  be  challenged — so  strong  that  the  lead- 
ers of  thoM  who  may  have  contemplated  ag- 
gressive action  by  armed  force  wUI  be  In- 
duced to  turn,  while  yet  they  m;.y.  to  co- 
operation in  the  great  objectives  for  the 
benent  of  all  peoples,  their  own  Included, 
which  may  be  achieved  through  the  United 
Nations. 

For  the  peoples  of  North  Amerlcs.  ar- 
rangements In  relation  to  di^fense  collabora- 
tion with  western  Europe,  however  compre- 
hensive, are  In  themselves  not  enough.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  contingencies  which 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  and  by  reason  of 
the  locations  of  our  resources  In  raw  mate- 
rials,    manixjwer,     economic     facilities     and 


manulacturlng  capacity,  this  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  has  become  literally  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy.  It  would  jresent  there- 
fore a  prize  objective  to  attact,  should  the 
possibility  for  this  be  left  opei  —and  we  are 
no  longer  Immune  by  reason  of  distance  from 
other  continents. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  It  ne.>essary  for  us 
to  Join  in  defense  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  North  Atlantic  <  ommunlly  as 
a  whole  but.  In  view  of  our  si>eclal  prob- 
lems In  North  America.  It  U  also  necessary 
to  continue  the  intimate  coop  oration  which 
presently  exisu  between  the  Jnlted  States 
and  Canada  In  matters  pertilnlng  to  the 
local  dense  of  this  contlnen  ;  and  If  this 
cooperation  Is  to  be  efBclent — a  '  It  must  be — 
It  requires  that  wc  work  close  y  together  in 
all  delenje  matters  from  the  elementary 
planning  for  civil  defense  thr  lugh  the  de- 
velopntent  of  weapons  and  'esources;  In 
standardization  and  manufactare  of  equip- 
ments; In  organization  and  tral  ilng,  on  laud, 
at  sea  and  in  the  air  — It  calls  for  Intimate 
association  in  all  these  matters  right  up 
to  and  Including  the  employ  nent  of  our 
forces  In  w.ir.  If  that  unhapp  '  eventuality 
should  come. 

Such.  then.  Is  the  vista  of  cK  se  collabora- 
tion between  Canada  and  tbe  United  States 
of  America  in  defense  at  home  and  overseas 
which  extends  before  us.  and  1  t  link  you  may 
be  particularly  Interested  in  some  account  of 
the  methods  which  have  beei.  evolved  by 
which  we.  In  Canada,  a  relati"  ^ly  small  na- 
tion, are  enabled  to  make  cur  due  and 
proper  contrlbutkm  to  the  secarlty  of  this 
continent  without  any  sense  o;  being  over- 
whelmed or  dominated  by  the  :lrcumstance 
that.  In  numbers  and  In  the  physical  meas- 
ure of  defense  resources,  we  iiand  to  our 
mighty  neighbor  In  a  ratio  no  greater  than 
pernaps  of  1  In  12 

The  poet  World  War  I  period  was  marked 
by  two  very  Important  translilDns  in  Cnn- 
ada.  The  first  wrw  the  transl.lon  from  a 
state  of  colonial  dependency  in  defense  and 
International  affairs  to  national  responsi- 
bility under  which  we  have  assumed  com- 
plete authority  for  the  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs. It  Is  one  of  the  remarks  ble  achieve- 
ments of  the  age  that  this  char  ge  bus  come 
about  without  any  Impairment  of  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  nations  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  second  transition  was  from  an  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  which  I  can  only 
characterize  as  one  of  some  arixipty.  devel- 
oping to  that  full  mea5U.-e  of  r.iutual  confi- 
dence which  now  exists.  Today  In  Canada 
there  are  very  few  who  will  question  that  in 
seeking  the  security  of  our  homeland  we 
need  to  give  first  place  to  a  continuance  of 
friendly  relations  »lth  the  United  Slates. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  transition 
from  the  negative  conception  of  Canada  and 
tbe  United  States  as  two  nations  whose  In- 
terests were  separated  by  a  frontier  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  need  for  positive  association  In 
defense  wod  first  expressed  publicly  In  Mr. 
Rooeevelt's  declaration  In  August  1938  that 
"the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
stand  Idly  by  If  domination  of  Canadian  soil 
18  threatened. '  and  in  Mr.  King's  reply  that 
"We.  too.  have  our  obligations  as  a  good, 
friendly  neighbor  and  one  of  them  Is  to  see 
that,  at  our  own  insistence,  our  country  is 
made  as  immune  from  attack  or  possible  In- 
vasion as  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  It.  and  that,  should  the  occasion  ever 

arise,  enemy  lorces  should  not  be  able  to 
pursue  their  way.  either  by  land.  sea.  or  air, 
to  the  United  States  across  Canadian  ter- 
ritory " 

As  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
has  said,  these  statements  marked  the  firm 
public  recognition  by  both  countries  of  their 
reciprocity  in  defense  based  on  mutual  in- 
terest in  ope  another's  security. 

This  being  the  situation,  when  war  broke 
out  with  Germany  in  1939  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  any  anxiety  as  to  the  attitude  of  \h# 
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United  States  In  the  event  at  an  attack  on 
Canada  and  we  could  base  our  arrangements 
on  the  confident  expectation  that  we  would 
receive,  as  we  did.  every  possible  measure  of 
help  that  It  was  open  to  the  United  Stales  of 
America  to  give. 

Again  In  1939.  as  in  1914.  Canada  went  to 
war  when  the  United  Kingdom  became  In- 
volved m  the  European  conflagration  In 
1914  the  British  declHratlon  of  war  was  sufB- 
clent  to  embrace  ail  the  Dominions  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  Empire  In  1939  the  sit- 
uation was  different  Our  own  declaration 
of  war  Wis  made  of  our  own  volition  as  the 
result  of  action  by  our  own  Parliament. 
While  the  procedure  was  different  the  effect 
wat  the  same,  and  In  each  case.  In  a  matter 
of  weeks,  a  division,  tofrether  with  other 
units.  WHS  embarked  for  overseas  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  fairly  rapid  succession. 
In  1939.  In  addition  to  the  Army,  very  large 
uaval  and  air  programs  were  undertaken. 
During  the  war  the  total  enlistment  in  all 
armed  forces  men  and  women,  was  1.087,000 
out  of  >•  p^)pulallon  of  about  12.000.iX»0. 

In  supplement  to  the  great  effort  of  the 
armed  forces  there  were  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  were  engaged 
ou  the  farms,  in  the  forests  and  mines,  and 
In  Industry.  It  is  very  satisfactory  in  review- 
ing these  matters  Ln  retroepect  to  realize 
from  the  record  that  the  arduous  work  of  our 
civil  population  was  marked  by  that  same 
high  spirit  of  g/lm  determination  and  devo- 
tion as  that  which  characterized  our  armed 
services,  and  m  the  result  and  despite  the 
recruitment  of  personnel,  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  was  markedly  Increased 
For  example.  Canadian  war  industry,  which 
was  orgnnlzed  and  controlled  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Government,  produced 
over  twice  a:>  much  for  our  allies  as  for  our- 
selves, and  Its  output  embraced  most  of  the 
articles  and  materials,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, which  were  wanted  in  quantity  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  Our  Canadian  war  Industry 
was  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  the 
product,  by  the  Improvement  in  weapons. 
explosives,  motor  transport,  tanks,  and  other 
equipment  Introduced,  and  by  the  low  costs 
In  man-hours  of  labor  which  were  achieved. 
This  Immense  effort  was  organized  and 
financed  by  Canada  herself  and  the  product 
was  made  a%"allable  to  our  allies  In  such  a 
mannei  as  to  contribute  most  effectively  to 
winning  the  war  Under  our  Mutual  Aid  Act, 
which  was  the  Canadian  equivalent  of  United 
ntates  lend-lease,  strategical  necessity  was 
the  guiding  consideration  and  no  payment 
w^r  required 

Canadian  industrial  performance  In  World 
War  II  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to 
World  War  I  where  the  output  mostly  took 
the  form  of  raw  materials  or  of  such  simple 
articles  as  shells  and  ammunition  to  sealed 
patterns  designed  elsewhere  Not  a  single 
pun  or  novel  major  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment was  made  In  Canada  In  World  War  I, 
and  the  whole  of  the  industrial  organization 
which  was  then  set  up  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  an  or- 
ganization directed  and  financed  from 
London. 

In  World  War  11  It  was  shown  conclusively 
that  we  need  not  doubt  our  ability  to  invent, 
develop,  and  prtxluce  any  article  of  war  short 
of  the  larger  battlecraft  which  were.  In  sire. 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  plants  We  did 
not  undertake  to  make  everything,  because 
this  would  have  l)een  uneconomic  In  the 
case  of  supplies  of  satisfactory  types  other- 
wise available  in  sufficient  quantities. 

We  are  In  no  doubt  that  we  must  again  en- 
deavor to  balance  our  Industrial  efforts  with 
those  of  CMT  other  allies  and  partlcxilarly 
with  the  United  States  In  order  to  gain  the 
best  over-all  advantage  This,  as  you  know, 
is  a  matter  which  is  tmder  disctission  be- 
tween the  countries. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Permanent  Joint 


Board  on  Defense,  the  body  set  up  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  in  August  1940,  with 
terms  of  reference  to  undertake  studies  re- 
lating In  tbe  broad  sense  to  the  defense  of 
the  north  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  order  to  insure  the  continued  safety  of  our 
two  countries. 

The  Permanent  Joint  Board  is  not  s  com- 
bined staff,  and  likewise,  in  Its  national  sec- 
tions. It  Is  not  a  rival  to  the  military  staffs  in 
Washington  or  in  Ottawa  Its  strength  for 
Its  special  task  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  has  not 
been  clothed  with  any  executive  responsibil- 
ity. The  board's  procedure  provides  for  the 
comprehensive  Interchange  of  information 
and  Its  free  discussion,  and  the  tx^ard  has 
the  duty  constantly  to  review  the  situation, 
and  If  any  of  its  sugcestlons  have  not  been 
acted  upon  It  can  draw  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Mmister.  In  practice  this  has  proved  to  be 
ample  authority. 

During  the  war  it  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  that  the  basic 
plans  for  the  defense  of  Canada  and  Alaska 
were  drawn  up  and  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  such  Important  defense  undertak- 
ings as  the  Alaska  Highway,  the  Northwest 
Staging  Route  for  lerrying  aircraft  to  Russia 
and  China,  the  Crimson  Eioute  across  Hudson 
Bay.  Baffin  Land.  Greenland,  etc..  to  Etirope, 
etc 

It  was  at  the  Instance  of  the  board  also 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  war  In  the  imme- 
diate and  postwar  p>eriod.  steps  were  taken  to 
transform  the  International  character  of  tbe 
varlovis  installations  of  these  Joint  undertak- 
ings to  Insure  that  full  ownership  and  clear 
title  to  all  establishments  in  Canadian  terri- 
tory should  vest  in  Canada.  Large  sums 
were,  of  course,  paid  by  Canada  to  the  United 
States  In  this  process  of  liquidation. 

Since  th^n  the  Board  has  concerned  It- 
.«elf  with  the  future.  At  an  early  meeting 
the  Board  recognized  the  need  for  wider 
Interchange  of  officers  and  specialists,  in- 
cluding those  concerned  with  the  design 
of  new  weapons,  with  a  view  to  eventual 
standardization:  for  Joint  teets  of  new  equip- 
ment and  methods;  and  for  the  Interchange 
of  ob><erver8  on  military  exercises,  etc. 

The  result  of  these  discussions  w&?  made 
known  in  a  statement  given  simultaneously 
on  February  13.  1948.  in  Ottawa  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  In  Wash- 
ington by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  state- 
ment defined  the  measure  of  agreement 
which  had  been  reached  for  ccxjperatlon  in 
our  defense  policies  and  I  think  that  every- 
thing which  is  essential  for  the  closest  mili- 
tary cooperation  v  a  Included:  thus,  through 
th  declaration,  there  Is  provided  «  compre- 
hensive basis  on  which  either  country  may 
bring  forward  any  defense  matters  wiilch  It 
may  wish. 

I  ti  nk  that  It  Is  particularly  advantage- 
ous to  Canada  that  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  very  significant  contribution  of  which 
I  believe  our  engineers  and  scientists  are 
capable  In  the  field.s  of  weapon  development 
and  research.  It  has  been  our  conc->rn  to 
Insure  that  In  this  section  of  the  nucleus 
of  our  war  organization  we  are  specially 
well-equipped  and  staffed  and.  In  addition. 
w~  have  available  hIso  the  greet  facilities  and 
experience  of  our  National  Research  Council. 

At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  an- 
n.  unced  by  M-.  Brooke  Claxton.  Minister 
Of  Nstional  Defense,  In  major  items  of  equip- 
ment the  attention  of  our  technical  stsdis 
has  b^en  concentrated  on  naval  craft  for 
sntlsubmiu-ine  duties,  on  the  Canadian  high 
power  turt)o-Jet  aircraft  engine  for  military 
purposes  and  on  a  new  all-weather  fighter 
which  will  have  our  new  engine,  and  which 
has  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
c  ndltlons  of  air  defense  m  our  northern 
territories,  or  anywhere  that  a  long-distance 
Interceptor  of  hlg  ■  performance  la  required. 
These  undertakings,  in  all  of  which  Canada 
has  -lad  a  long  background  of  related  experi- 


ences, are  ttrmtng  c  ut  very  sattsf actnrtly  and. 
as  a  result.  Important  Items  of  new  defense 
equipment  are  reaching  the  stage  where  w« 
think  that,  in  addition  to  meeting  our  own 
requirements,  we  can  with  advartage  also 
supply  the  needs  of  our  allies  In  exchange 
fir  Items  cf  vrr  equipment  of  their  manu- 
facture which  we  need  and  which,  having 
recard  to  the  characteristics  of  m«ss  produc- 
tlo  1  Industry,  they  are  able  to  produce  mors 
economically. 

The  next  step  In  the  cxtlerly  development 
of  defense  arrangements  between  Canada 
8'  the  United  States  was  announced  on 
April  i :.  1949.  with  the  setting  up  of  a  Joint 
United  States-Canada  Industrial  Mobilisa- 
tion Planning  Ccmmlttee  whose  duty  it  Is 
to  exchange  Information  and  work  towsrd 
the  coordlnrtlon  of  the  views  of  the  two 
governments  In  connection  with  planning 
for  Industrial  moblllxation  in  the  event  ot  an 
emergency. 

This  Is  an  aspect  of  cooperation,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  thoroughly  worked  out 
during  the  last  war  between  the  Canadian 
Mutual  Aid  Board  and  the  United  States 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult. Canada  was  able  to  make  many  scores 
of  millions  of  dollars'  wcHT,h  of  equipment 
available  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  allies. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
what  needs  to  be  done  now  to  regain  this 
facility  is  well  understood,  and  we  arc  be- 
ginning to  evolve  procedures  which  we  may 
expect  will  operate  practically  under  peace- 
time conditions. 

As  Is  well  known,  Canada  buys  on  ordi- 
nary account  very  much  more  from  the 
United  States  than  the  United  States  buys 
from  Canada.  We  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference from  cur  favorable  balances  with 
Other  countries  or  by  making  restrictions  en 
the  freedom  of  our  people  to  travel  in  the 
United  States  or  to  purchase  from  tLers 
other  than  essential  commodities.  Cven  at 
the  best  of  times  the  stability  of  these  ar- 
rangements is  precarious  and  it  certainly 
would  not  t>e  practicable  to  superimpose 
any  large  program  of  military  items  on  ths 
top  of  our  ordinary  Canadian   purchases. 

Leaders  of  thought  in  Canada  in  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  have  already  empha- 
sized the  advantage  of  a  renewal  of  some- 
thing like  the  Hyde  Park  arrangements  im- 
der  which  we  would  contemplate  balancing 
the  trade  in  arms  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ouuide  our  trade  on  ordi- 
nary account.  As  matters  stand  in  the  dan- 
gerous situation  which  exists  it  would  not 
be  sensible  to  consider  trade  in  arms  from 
the  point  of  view  of  revenue.  Rather  ws 
must  look  at  It  {S-imarlly  for  the  purpose  of 
promptly  providing  both  of  our  countries 
and  also  our  allies  with  the  most  modern, 
standardized  weapons  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. Having  regard  to  this  and  to  the 
mutually  advantageous  result  which  is 
sought  as  a  contribution  to  the  sectirlty  of 
North  America  and  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  removal  of  legislative  restrictions  which 
introduce  other  considerations  and  so  stand 
in  the  way  of  efficient  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. At  least  It  wotUd  seem  sensible 
that  these  restrictions  should  t>e  confined 
In  their  incidence  to  our  trade  on  ordinary 

account. 

Until  recently  experience  bas  shown  that 
the  principal  barriers  to  progress  toward 
making  our  defense  arrangements  ha.«  been 
of  the  character  I  have  indicated  and  It  is 
of  the  first  Importance  that  the  situation 
Bhotild  be  corrected,  or  otherwise  we.  In  Can- 
ada, wcnild  be  compelled  to  spread  our  re- 
sources over  the  whole  field  of  our  reqtUre- 
ments  for  weapons  rather  than  thst  we 
should  concentrate  on  those  Items  which  ws 
can  best  produce,  and  use  our  surpltis  to 
exchange  for  eqtUpments  which  can  be  pro- 
duced  more   advantageously   In   tbe  ITnlted 
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StaUs  or  by  our  allies  tn  Euro^ie  Once  th« 
^awtU«  oi  Mm  momcut  &r«  vldrly  un- 
dantood  It  woukl  aacm  only  r««*ou«ble  to 
expect  that  approprUt*  r*m«dl*l  legula- 
Uve  action  would  be  taken  vlthuut  delay. 
Wttb  tb«  present  wtdeepread  dUcuaalon  of 
Umm  matters  I  think  ««  hav*  nNMon  to 
bop«  for  early  correction. 

In  this  connTMOD  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  hopeful  atalMMnt  nwilii  by  Mr.  Claxton. 
kUnlttcr  of  RftUoiMl  DtftoM.  on  May  19. 
when  b*  annouacMl  a  besUming  of  trade  in 
uiim«ry  equipment  between  CHuada  and  th« 
United  State*  on  a  reciprocal  baals  which  ta 
expec'.ed  to  amount  this  year  to  somewhere 
between  fifteen  and  tw«nty-(\Te  mUllou  dol- 
lars. Thla  ts  a  promising  beginning  of  great 
▼alue.  aa  kir.  Oaxton  baa  said,  not  only  to 
the  defense  potential  of  this  continent  but 
atoo  to  tlM  ov«r-aU  de(ens«  arrangemenu 
under  the  Morth  AUanUc  Treaty. 

There  are  two  other  factor*  in  Indusuial 
preparedness  for  defense  which  may  be  more 
dlficuit  to  correct  because  of  the  long  time 
required  for  translation  of  needs  Into  plans. 

and  ol  plana  Into  the  finished  work  or  facil- 
ity. The  facllUlea  which  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory, which  require  conceptions  and  effective 
plans  which  m^^y  have  to  be  a  decade  or  more 
ahead  of  the  current  needs  of  industry  are, 
first  and  foremost,  transportation.  We  need 
to  foresee  the  Immenae  rfqulrement  for  the 
movement  of  bulk  commodities  within  North 
America  for  processing,  and  of  finished  •uni- 
tary and  other  supplies  for  export.  In  an 
emerjwncy  these  movements  must  be  capable 
of  taking  place  immediately,  as  required, 
and  with  a  high  degree  of  speed.  Also,  we 
must  foresee  and  prepare  against  the  In- 
creased menace  of  the  submarine  so  that  we 
may  not  repeat  our  unfortunate  exjjerlences 
of  the  last  war  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  pr''paratlon  for  the  early  delivery  of 
large  blacks  of  electric  power  additional  to 
the  ordinary  denruinds  of  Industry  is  also  an 
essential. 

Equally  essential  is  the  advancement  of 
preparalloi^  so  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
meeting  our  vast  war  requirements  lor  Iron 
ore.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  Important 
categories  of  requirements  show  the  best 
promise  of  timely  satisfaction  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  for  power  and  for  navi- 
gation and  through  the  new  power  develop- 
ments envisaged  at  Niagara,  which  are  em- 
bodied In  ueatlea  which  now  await  ratifica- 
tion. 

Here  again  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
fxnect  that,  when  the  vast  portent  of  these 
treaties  in  their  relation  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  par- 
ticularly for  power  and  vital  defense  require- 
ments, \a  widely  understood  by  the  peoples  fif 
North  America,  we  may  xpect  that  they  will 
Insist  on  completion  and  prompt  imple- 
mentation. 

The  factors  which  make  for  military 
Strength  have  varied  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  aisfe  to  age.  Sometimes  It  has 
been  possession  and  skill  in  the  use  of  a 
particular  weapon,  sometimes  an  advantage 
In  movement  or  In  communications;  some- 
times, though  not  often  in  history.  It  has 
been  sheer  numbers  that  have  given  .id- 
vantage. 

Today  the  military  strength  of  North 
America  rests  on  very  sjieclal  circumstances 
which  exist  on  a  scale  presently  unnaatched 
eUewhere  throughout  the  world. 

Ot  •  young  people,  on  whom  the  future 
depends,  are  meat  highly  educated:  they 
have  been  familiar  since  their  earliest 
jmKn  with  mechanism  tn  all  its  forms  and 
uaaa:   they  have  shown  inventi'e  abilities  of 

th«  highest  order,  and  capabtUtlet  In  re- 
search which  are  unexcelled,  there  Is  dis- 
cipline when  the  occasion  requires,  and 
eounic*  ^  action  and  capacity  to  endure 
a4v«nttj  that  have  been  proved  beyond 
diaiwu. 

Behind  these  priceless  human  and  moral 
r«.»ources   which  axe  notable  character Uucs 


of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  region,  the 
United  Stataa  and  Canada  between  them  in 
North  Amartea  possess  the  most  comprehen- 
alT*  BUM*  production  industry  in  the  world. 
We  ar«  particularly  fortunate  that.  If  we 
have  to  meet  an  emergency,  we  start  from 
the  satisfactory  position  that  in  the  stand- 
ards, In  the  methods,  and  in  the  technique* 
of  Industry  there  Is  wide  interchangeablllty 
between  us.  We  have,  or  can  have,  ample 
supplies  of  moet  key  materials  required  (or 
peace,  or  for  war:  and,  for  any  potential 
■feortaces,  there  is  capacity  to  develop  ac- 
eaptald*  substitutes;  capacity,  too,  for  per- 
fecting and  rapidly  producing  the  newer  and 
better  weapons  of  war  as  the  occasion  may 
require  them  for  purposes  ot  defense. 

It  Is  not  on  numl)er8  In  the  Armed  Forces 
that  we  in  the  North  Atlantic  community 
depend  for  defense  against  any  possible 
aggression,  though  these  mus'  be  sufficient. 
We  depend  In  fact  on  the  more  highly 
skilled  and  perfectly  equipped  forces  by  sea 
and  land  and  in  the  air  which  our  special 
advantages  make  possible — hard-hitting 
f  Hrcea  which  can  be  mobile,  far  reaching, 
long  enduring,  and  aa  matters  stand,  deci- 
sive   In    the.r   power   against    any    ag^^■esstlr. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  we  are  ever  attacked, 
it  IS  on  quality  forces  and  on  quality 
weapons  and  equipment  that  we  should 
place  reliance,  It  Is  important  that  this 
be  well  remembered  down  the  years  and  par- 
ticularly by  tb'tse  who  have  to  do  with  the 
pUnnlng  and  conduct  of  Industrial  moblll- 
xatlon. 

I  think  that  in  the  period  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  both  In  Canada 
and  In  the  United  States,  we  learned  the 
bitter  lesson  that  unilateral  disarmament 
Is  a  delusion — a  very  expensive  delusion  that 
brought  us  very  near  to  disaster  and  that 
cost  us  very  dear  In  the  lives  of  our  young 
people.  Just  such  a  bitter  delusion  would 
t)e  the  surrender  of  any  of  the  special 
weaports  of  great  power,  with  which  1  in- 
clude those  based  on  atomic  energy,  until 
we  have  acceptable  assurance  through  mu- 
tually applicable  safeguards  and  an  effective 
International  system  of  Inapectlon  and  con- 
trol which  carries  our  confidence  that  they, 
or  their  like,  will  not  be  used  against  us 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  situation  stands, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  give 
our  closest  attention  and  maximum  effort 
to  extending  the  margin  of  superiority  which 
we  now  possess  in  these  special  weapons  and 
In  facilities  for  their  manufacture  and  In 
insuring  that  we  Fhall  be  able  to  use  them 
effectively  should  the  occasion  require. 

In  these  mattera.  the  advantage  of  safe- 
guards now  poasesaed  by  the  people  of  North 
America  and  Indeed  by  the  whole  of  the 
free  world  Is  not  something  which  we  could 
reuln  If  we  ceased  to  progress;  If  we  allowed 
our  high  capacity  for  Invention  and  our  In- 
dustrial eSlctencles  to  decline,  then  most 
certainly  we  would  soon  be  overtaken  and 
surpassed.  The  best  protection  for  the 
countries  of  North  America  and  western  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  be  an  effective  universal  organization 
of  security  under  the  United  Nations  but. 
until  this  can  be  brought  about,  ihe  con- 
tinued production  and  further  improvement 
of  all  our  weapons  and  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  efficiency  and  preparedness  ars 
vital  to  the  prevention  of  aggression  by  mak- 
ing Impossible  any  prospect  of  its  success. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  on  North  Amer- 
ican security  by  saying  that,  until  we  se- 
cure the  effective  disarmament  which  we 
seek,  and  until  the  aspirations  of  all  nations 
can   be   harmonized    by   peaceful   means,    we 

Will  continue  to  need  uur  Armed  ForcM  and 
all  the  resources  which  our  Industry  can 
provide  both  as  a  deterrent  to  attack  against 
ourselves  and  as  an  assurance  to  the  nations 
uf  western  Burops  and  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  ixatlons.  who  think  with  'is.  that  the 
p<v)ples  of  North  America  remain  strong  and 
well  able  to  help  them. 


Address  by  Repreientative  Wesley  A. 
D'Ewart  Before  the  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Helena,  Mont. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

We-^ncsday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20y .  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'-,k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon  Wesley  A  D  Ewart.  Eiepre.senta- 
tivo  in  CoriKreSvS  from  the  Second  Di.>5tnct 
of  Montana,  hetore  the  Republican  State 
convention  at  Helena  on  Augast  19. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  fellows: 

Address  or  REPaisrKTATiv*  Wtstxr  A, 
D'E'WAjiT,  Membek  or  Conckxss,  Second  Dis- 
trict.    MCNTANA.     BEFOaC     THt     KtPUBLlCAN 

SiAii  Convention  Held  at  Helena 

Republican  friends,  as  we  gather  here  to- 
day to  take  part  In  one  of  the  basic  func- 
tlors  on  oiu'  republican  form  oi  govern- 
ment, we  find  that  once  again  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  on  foreign  battlefields 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life. 

As  we  address  ourselves  to  these  duties  of 
citizenship,  let  us  firmly  resolve,  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  members  of  the  Republican 
Party,  that  we  will  guard  vigilantly  here  at 
home  the  freedoms  and  liberties  for  which 
these  men  are  fighting  overseas.  It  Is  our 
duty  and  our  obligation  as  citizens  and  as 
members  of  the  minority  party  to  make  cer- 
tain this  Nation  does  not  succumb  to  to- 
talitarianism at  home  while  our  soldiers  are 
fighting  communism  in  strange  and  far-away 
lands. 

Further  than  that,  let  us  reaffirm  that  our 
every  effort  will  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  our  fighting  men.  We  shall  Insist  that 
they  are  promptly  and  properly  armed  and 
supplied  with  the  best  we  can  produce.  We 
shall  support  every  possible  measure  to  guard 
their  health,  to  Fustaln  their  morale,  to  care 
for  the  wounded,  the  widows  and  orphans 
and  dependents.  And  most  of  all,  as  1  have 
said,  we  shall  preserve  for  their  return  the 
kind  of  America  for  which  they  fight. 

Their  sacrifices  shall  spur  our  unending 
efforts  to  find  a  lasting  and  durable  peace 
with  honor. 

The  war  in  Korea,  and  the  threats  of  fu- 
ture confilct,  have  increased  the  responsi- 
bilities  of   the   Republican   Party. 

The  events  of  the  past  2  months  have 
tragically  demonstrated  that  the  present 
Democrat  administration  is  morally  and  In- 
tellectually unfit  to  lead  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Aa  m  1918  and  In  1940  the  Democratic 
Party  in  IMS  appealed  to  the  voters  on  a 
platform  of  peace — >  keeping  us  out  of  war. 
As  In  1918  and  In  1944.  the  Democratic  Party 
In  1950  seeks  reelection  on  the  slogan.  "Dcmt 
change  horses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream." 
Three  times  In  our  lifetime  the  I>mocratlc 
Party  has  taken  this  Nation  Into  war.  Each 
time  there  has  been  this  campaign  to  con- 
fuse the   voters  Into  thinking   that  support 

of  the  administration  Is  the  same  as  sup- 
port of  the  war  effort.  It  becomes  our  duty 
to  demonstrate  the  cynical  duplicity  of  such 
an  appeal.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  obligation 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
certain  that  the  mistakes  which  brought  us 
into  this  crisis  are  not  repeated  In  th9  fu- 
ture on  an  even  larger  seals. 
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WHO    LOCT    THS    PiaCZT 

Why  Is  It  that  within  6  years  after  the 
end  of  hostUltlss  In  World  War  n,  the  peac« 
has  been  lost  In  new  warfare? 

Why  Is  It  that  thousands  of  our  men  have 
been  killed  and  wotinded  In  battles  they  were 
unequipped  and  unprepared  to  fight? 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  set-backs  our 
men  have  sulTered  In  Korea?     If  we  are  go- 
ing to  fight  this  war  tbrough  to  victory,  as 
we  most  certainly  are,  the  American  people 
must  have  the  answers   to  these  questions. 
They  must  have  the  assurance  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  will  be  In  wiser  and  bet- 
ter hands. 
Where  did  we  lose  the  peace?     Who  lost  It? 
it   WHS   not  the  OI  of  World   War   II   who 
fought  so  valiantly  aU  over  the  world.     He 
dldn  t  even  know  what  was  going  on.     The 
American    people    did    not   know    what    was 
going    on      The    Republican    Party    did    not 
know  what  was  going  on,  for  not  one  of  our 
leaders    was   Invited    to   the   conferences   at 
Yalta,    at    Tehran,    and    at    Potsdam,    where 
secret   agreements   paved   the   way    for   Com- 
munist conque«t  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia, 
While  the  American  forces  were  still  fight- 
ing  the   enemy,   their   Commander   In   Chief 
had  agreed  to  Russian  proposals  which  made 
it  possible  for  communism  to  take  over  ;he 
little  nations  of  eastern  Europe,  to  take  over 
eastern  Germany,  to  cage  us  In  BerUn  with- 
out a  road  to  get  in  or  out.  to  harass  Oreece. 
T^irkey.  Iran.  India,  and  Burma,  to  arm  the 
North  Koreans,  to  complete  the  Communist 
conquest  ot  China.     Ail  of  these  things— ail 
of  them  adding  to  the  ineviublllty  of  yet 
another  conflict — were  secretly   and  silently 
a^eed  to,  Ui   defiance  of   the  American  tra- 
dition of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at. 
while  cur  men  were  stlli  fighting  to  win  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  vlcKTies  of  our  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle  were  thrown  away  by  our  diplo- 
mats at  the  conference  table. 

Even  then  we  might  have  been  able  to 
aave  the  peace. 

MOEZ    APPEA-SEMrwT 

It  was  not  too  late  In  1946  to  end  the  policy 
of  appeasement  and  to  take  decisive  action 
which   might   have   prevented   new  conflicts. 

In  two  of  the  wjrld's  trouble  spots — in 
Oreece  and  In  Berlin — we  stood  firm.  In 
these  two  spots  the  Communist  aggression 
WHS  halted. 

Ha"  we  shewn  similar  firmness  In  Asia, 
the  present  fighting  nught  have  Iseen  pre- 
vented. Instead,  our  Asia  policy,  which  the 
President  has  now  completely  reversed,  has 
made  the  present  conflict  inevitable. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  turn  our  back  on  the 
Government  of  China — our  wartime  ally  — 
and  secretly,  wlthcut  even  letting  the  Chi- 
nese know,  to  agree  to  Russian  dominaiion 
of  Manchuria,  cf  North  Korea  and  of  stra- 
tegic nff^hore  Islands.  These  agreements 
constituted  the  same  kind  of  duplicity  we 
deplore  when  the  Russians  break  faith  with 
their  friends. 

But  a-e  failed  even  more  miserably  when 
the  administration  not  unly  refused  to  assist 
the  Chlnew  Crovernment  against  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  but  actually  sent  emis- 
saries from  the  President  to  Insls'  that  the 
Chinese  Government  embrace  these  traitors 
and  make  them  a  part  of  the  Government. 

Our  diplomats  pointed  out  to  us  the  dan- 
gers In  European  nations  when  Communists 
entered  the  cabinet.  Yet  they  demanded 
that  China  follow  the  same  suicidal  poUcy. 

LNVrrSTION  TO   KOaSA 

The  State  Department  said  we  would  not 

take  part  m  a  civil  war  in  China. 

The  State  Department  said  we  would  not 
defend  Formosa. 

The  State  Department  said  the  American 
line  of  defense  was  to  be  tMised  upon  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa,  but  not  Korea 
or  Formuaa. 


The  State  Department  would  not  permit 
shlpmetits  of  arms  to  South  Korer.  for  fear 
the  South  Koreans  would  attack  tb«  North. 

The  State  Department  said  we  would  wait 
for  the  dust  to  settle  In  Asia. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  Russians 
and  the  North  Koreans  thought  that  we 
would  iu)t  defend  Korea,  that  we  would  not 
intervene  In  a  civil  war  In  Kcnrea.  and  that 
tbey  could  overrun  the  country,  could  kick 
up  a  Uttle  more  Asiatic  dust,  without  fear 
of  opposition? 

Thus  the  peace  aas  lost,  and  the  adminis- 
tration who  lost  it  did  not  even  see  It  go. 
Just  5  days  before  Korea  exploded.  Mr.  Tru- 
man thought,  or  said  that  he  thought,  peace 
was  nearer  at  hand  than  ever  before.  Juax 
6  days  tiefore  the  Truman  policy  was  com- 
pletely discredited  by  Its  autbor.  In  one  of 
the  moet  complete  reversals  we  have  ever 
witnessed. 

The  President's  own  action  Is  proof  enough 
that  the  Democratic  administration's  pro- 
Soviet  fellow  travelers,  far  the  past  18  years, 
have  been  leading  the  people  from  one  sell- 
out to  another,  from  one  catastrophe  to 
another,  behind  false  slogans,  false  programs, 
and  false  promises,  down  the  road  of  secret 
diplomacy  and  appeasement  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Korea. 

THE  bepubucan  POsmoN 

The    poeltlon    of    the    Republican    Party 

throughout  these  trying  years  has  been  com- 
pletely vindicated.  As  soon  as  we  learned 
of  the  terms  of  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam 
we  denounced  them.  From  that  moment  on 
we  demanded  that  the  secret  agreements  be 
revealed,  that  the  appeasement  policy  be 
repudiated,  that  sound  steps  be  taken  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  friendly  regimes 
In  strategic  lands,  particularly  In  the  Asiatic 
heartland,  China. 

President  Truman  scoffed  when  Senator 
Tatt  pointed  out  the  strategic  importance 
of  Formosa.  He  said  it  »-aa  of  no  impor- 
tance Had  he  followed  the  Senators  ad- 
vice. Formosa  now  would  be  safe  Instead 
he  waited  for  months,  until  the  Communist 
Chinese  are  in  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  attack,  before  declaring  that  our 
fleet  would  defend  the  Island. 

Though  It  may  be  some  comfort  to  have 
the  administration  admitting  now  that  we 
were  right  In  the  fi'^T  place,  it  is  small  com- 
fort indeed  when  men  must  fight  and  die 
because  of  the  political  short -slghtness  that 
dictated  this  pxillcy  and  Its  sudden  reversal. 

The  record  shows  the  Republican  position 
has  been  right.  The  people  know  that  only 
in  the  Republican  Party  can  there  be  hope 
of  honest,  clear-cut,  straightforward  policy 
which  can  In  the  long  run  bring  true  peace 
to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

StrSVEXSIVES  IM  govexnmxnt 

The  people  know  that  the  Republican 
Party  would  not  even  tolerate  the  kind  of 
traitors  and  fellow  travelers  to  whom  the 
Fair  Deal  administration  has  looked  for 
advice 

We  have  no  Communists  In  our  party. 
We  nev.-r  will  have. 

A  Republican  President  would  not  have 
taken  Alger  Hiss  half  across  the  globe  as  his 
most  trusted  ad^-lser  In  international  affairs. 

No  Republican  administration  would  ap- 
point to  the  Cabinet  the  kind  of  man  whose 
Iriendshlp  to  a  convicted  spy  and  traitor 
outweighs  his  loyalty  to  his  Job. 

The  cynical  Owen  Lattlmore,  whose  far- 
eastern  pohcy  and  political  philosophy  is 
best  summed  up  In  his  advice  on  Korea — 'let 
Korea  fall,  but  dont  let  it  look  like  we 
pushed  her" — would  never  have  been  relied 

upon    in    a   State   Department    our    party 
administered. 

We  have  none  of  the  Ooplons,  Wadlelghs. 
Marzanls.  and  Remingtons — the  subversives 
snd  the  perverts  numbered  In  the  hun- 
dreds— which  this  administration  recruited, 
raised  to  blgb  places,  and  shielded,  and  re- 


fused to  prosecute  long  after  thstr 
became  known  to  all  of  the  world. 

The  American  p>eople  are  fed  up  with  this 
boring  from  within,  thla  pampering  of 
"pinks"  and  "pansies."  They  know  they  will 
not  be  afflicted  with  such  people  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  They  can  look  to  us  for 
leadership  with  confidence  and  safety. 

•  WHT  wxsz  WE  tnmucpaxzo? 

Now,  hew  about  preparedness?  Are  we 
prepfued  for  the  present  conflict — following 
upon  tne  heels  of  th^  mistakes  in  foreign 
policy? 

The  South  Koreans  were  not  prepared  be- 
cause the  foreign-policy  experts  refused  to 
I>ermlt  expenditure  of  the  millions  Congreaa 
appropriated  for  giving  them  arms  and 
munitions. 

Otir  own  Defense  Department  was  not  pre- 
pared because  up  lutil  the  25th  day  of  Juns 
they  had  been  assured  that  Korea  was  not 
a  part  of  our  defense  position. 

Beyond  that  bow  well  prepared  are  we  for 
the  poeslisle  extensions  of  the  conflict  wblcta 
has  followed  upon  the  President  s  decisions? 

The  Air  Force  U  (vderlng  awlftly  u  many 
new  planes  as  American  pianu  are  capable 
of  producing.  The  wraps  are  off  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  70-group  Air  Force.  The 
American  people  may  remember  that  this 
70-group  Air  Force  was  suthcH^sed  several 
years  aso  and  funds  appropriated  to  begin 

It  by  the  Republican  Blgbtletta  Congreae. 
Why.  then,  do  we  have  fewer  planes  than 
ever  before?  Simply  t>ecause  the  President. 
In  defiance  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress. 
Impounded  the  money  we  provide  for  70  air 
groups  and  directed  that  the  force  be  re- 
duced even  below  the  levels  of  1M7-48.  We 
enter  the  present  cooillct  with  a  skeleton 
Air  Force,  and  another  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's must  be  reversed. 

What  about  the  Marines?  We  here  in 
Montana  are  acutely  aware  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  Marines  have  t)een  rebuilding  their 
forces.  Another  policy  of  tlie  executive  de- 
partments Is  being  revnved.  Tbe  Eightieth 
Congress  saved  tbe  Marmes  from  destruc- 
tion—destruction which  was  proposed  In  the 
administration  unification  bill— and  we  made 
It  clear  that  a  large,  strong,  and  active  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  a  fundamental  part  at  our 
Armed  Forces.  But  despite  this  clear  expres- 
Bl'^n,  and  once  again  In  defiance  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Defense  Department  has  whittled 
away  at  the  Marines — reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  very  arm  of  defense  which  has 
traditionally  been  called  upon  to  handle 
emergencies  such  as  the  Korean  crisis. 

With  tbe  Navy  the  executive  department 
has  a  similar  record.  Construction  Is  now 
beginning  again  on  a  new  aircraft  carrier. 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  years 
ago.  and  appropriated  money  for  It.  The 
carrier  actually  was  started.  Then  an  execu- 
tive edict  stopped  construction,  impounded 
the  money,  and  left  us  In  this  branch  of  the 
service,  as  In  others,  unprepared.  Republi- 
cans in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  called  at- 
tention to  the  administration's  undermining 
of  the  Navy,  and  you  will  remember  that  long 
hearines  were  conducted  after  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  whitewashed  and  the  men 
who  had  dared  to  speak  their  minds — speak 
the  truth — were  disnussed  from  the  service. 

The  Army  has  fared  Uttle  better.  In  all. 
the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
refused  to  spend  nearly  two  billion  dollars 
appropriated  for  specific  defense  projects 
which  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
now.  They  have  spent  taS.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  the 
past  5  years,  however,  with  ahat  effectiveness 
all  of  us  now  can  Judge. 

How  little  might  have  been  the  dislocation 
of  our  economy  had  the  administration  fol- 
lowed the  sensible  program  at  maintaining 
an  alert  and  prepared  defense  force. 

How  much  more  will  It  cost  now,  both  in 
dollars  and  in  hardship,  to  build  ■with  the 
emergency  already  upon  us. 
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How  much  conftdenc*  can  the  Atu^rlcAn 
p«opU  bav*  in  iMulen  vhc«e  for«tizn  and  ae- 
c«v1^  poUclM  have  led  ua  to  thu  aorrT 
plight  "I 

The  AmerJran  people  are  united  to  flght 
tkU  war  to  TWrtory.  AU  of  ua  are  going  to 
work  at  It  and  flfht  at  It  to  the  limit  of  our 
■tmctb.  Bat  tbim  tfoM  doc  aMu  that  we 
Kuat  ac««f>t  the  oontlnUMl  t— derthtp  o(  those 
who  have  failed  as  m  the  j>a«t.  who  have.  In 
f*et.  brotight  about  our  cAlamity  Unity  re- 
qvtrw  tbat  the  people  have  all  the  (acU.  that 
the  bewOdannent  and  conluskin  pnxluced 
by  tills  betrayal  be  replaced  by  confidence 
that  under  hOMBt  and  c^>urag«oua  le«der- 
abip.  the  IcMtanhlp  the  Republican  Party 
can  and  will  provMe.  the  mlatakes  of  the 
past  w.U  not  be  rvpewted. 

I  have  dealt  thus  at  length  wUh  the  prob. 
taow  of  foreign  policy  and  security  which  are 
at  MCh  gTMt  importance  to  us 

CU*aO  'UZRTT  AT   KOMX 

It  Is  exceedingly  important,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  that  we  guard  and  preserve 
on  the  home  front  the  freedom  and  liberty. 
the  principle*  oi  aeU-rellance.  inmative  and 
Individual  resp<insibility  which  are  the  cor- 
nerstone* of  the    imerlcan  aystem. 

All  of  lia  are  familiar  with  the  aims  of  the 
present  admlnlatratlon  for  the  future  of 
America 

The  same  sympathlBcra  with  foreign  Ide- 
ologies who  have  been  so  largely  responsible 
for  uur  betrayal  in  world  aHalrs,  are  respon- 
aible  for  the  domestic  policiea  of  the  Truman 
administration. 

Many  of  us  have  read  the  book.  The  Road 
*  Ahead  It  discusses  in  some  detail  the 
method  of  the  Fabian  Scx-lallsts  in  Great 
Britain  who.  under  other  names,  by  Inflltra- 
tion  of  an  existing  party,  and  ultimately  by 
using  the  late  war  Itself  as  an  Instrument  for 
their  political  aims  ha%'e  turned  Great  Brit- 
ain Into  a  Socialist  nation  with  hardly  a 
mention  of  the  word  aodallnn. 

The  Presidents  message  opening  the 
Eighty-first  Congreaa  aet  forth  a  complete 
program  for  the  socUUaatlon  of  the  United 
States.  Never  once  waa  the  word  used.  Never 
once  was  the  relationship  explained  between 
the  various  progrums  he  eiidor&ed  and  urged 
upon  us.  But  a  listing  of  them  abows.  as  you 
well  know,  that  their  enactment  would  spell 
the  end  of  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  President  would 
withdraw  hi.s  demands  for  these  programs 
during  the  present  war  emergency.  If  he  la 
trxily  interested  m  a  unified  nation,  he  will 
do  so.  However  he  has  not  done  so.  but  haa 
In   tact   reitprated  his  demands 

He  has  not  ceased  to  press  for  the  soclali- 
latlon  of  medicine. 

He  has  not  ceased  to  press  for  authority 
regimentation  over  our  natural  resources  in 
the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Basins. 

He  has  not  revised  bis  reciprocal  trade 
policy  <^'  permuting  foreign  natiorui  to  un- 
dersell American  labor,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

He  baa  not  withdrawn  his  requests  for 
bllllona  of  dollars  of  spending  pr<>grama  not 
connected  with  the  war  effort. 

He  has.  in  fact.  b<JldlT  demanded  under 
the  guise  o;  the  war  effort  new  and  greater 
powers  than  any  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  enjoyed  in  peace  or  war. 

These  new  powers  were  requested  on  the 
heels  of  his  deceptive  coessage  to  the  Amer- 
ican petiple  July  19.  wherein  he  gave  no 
Intimation  of  his  Intention  to  make  hunselX 
the  economic  dictator  ot  our  land. 

THB    r&ia    DEAL   AT    WAS 

The  President  asked  for  power  to  requisi- 
tion any  factory,  farm,  tool,  machine  auto- 
mobile, or  anything  eise  he  believes  is  nec- 
essary for  the  war,  other  progrurna.  ..r.  mind 
you.  for  our  foreign  p<jUcy  objectives  Who 
can  say  what  Umlu  there  may  be  on  such  a 
request,  when  nobody.  le.>«(  .r  all  the  Pre»i- 
dent.  knows  whut  our  f  .i:<-;.c:i  p'..illcy   objec- 


i:\es  mn\  be  for  the  next  34  hours,  or  what 
is  ir.v  Ived  In  other  pnyrHUW 

Further  than  that,  he  wanted  the  power  to 
set  up  Government  corporations  tt)  buy  or 
SsU  any  minerals,  metals,  or  raw  materials. 
and  the  power  to  build  any  kind  of  tactory 
he  feels  may  be  necessary  to  augment  the 
production  of  private  enterprise  plants 

The  bill  he  presented  Is  the  Spence  bill 
of  peacetime,  drawn  by  the  siime  men  who 
seek  to  foist  siviallsm  upon  us  under  some 
other  name — Fair  Deal,  New  Deal,  raw  deal — 
it  matters  not. 

To  grant  such  powers  to  any  American 
President,  no  matter  how  honest  and  well- 
intentioned  he  might  be.  would  t>e  to  atxli- 
cate  the  rightful  powers  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  reserved  to  themselves  and  to 
their  representatives  In  Congress,  under  our 
Constitution. 

To  grant  them  to  an  administration  which 
has  shielded  under  its  wing  General  Vaughan 
and  his  deep  freezers,  little  Johnny  Maragon, 
who  was  convicted  for  his  Intrigue,  the 
Pendergast  machines,  the  Pauleys,  the  Cur- 
leys,  and  all  of  the  others,  would  be  to  invite 
disaster. 

To  grant  them  to  an  administration  which 
has  had  the  avowed  Intention  of  socializing 
this  Nation  would  be  simple  folly. 

The  House  last  week  refused  to  grant  this 
blank-check  authority. 

We  debated  the  President's  bill  and  sub- 
stitute propo*>als  for  more  than  a  week.  As 
a  result  of  repeated  Republican  demands,  we 
passed  a  measure  much  more  nearly  In  line 
with  the  needs  of  the  emergency.  The  Re- 
publican Members  suppt^)rted  fully  the  pri- 
orities and  allocations  necessary  U)  the  war 
effort,  but  made  It  clear  that  they  would  not 
approve  unlimited  executive  powers  We  are 
going  to  insist  that  the  controls  we  grant 
are  properly  administered  We  promts  the 
American  people  that  we  will  get  rid  of  war- 
time controls  and  allocations  Just  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  for  them  has  ceased  to  exist. 

THt  REPt'BLICAN   PLroCE 

The  American  people  may  accept  that 
pledge  with  full  assurance  that  It  will  be 
made  good.  The  records  show  otir  past  per- 
formance. We  said  that  we  would  get  rid 
of  the  controls  of  World  War  II  and  In  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  we  did. 

The  point  Is  that  the  administration  now 
In  power,  to  advance  Its  socialistic  designs, 
wants  and  must  have  these  controls  and 
allocations  all  of  the  time — In  peace  or  war — 
and  if  kept  in  control  of  the  Congress  it  may 
succeed  as  the  British  S<x-lallsts  have  in 
making  war  powers  permanent 

The  Republican  L^arty  will  Insist  upon  re- 
vision of  the  tax  structure  to  provide  a  more 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  load, 
and  we  will  insist  that  the  costs  of  this  con- 
flict be  paid  for  currently  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  This  means  higher  taxes, 
and  they  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  administration  wants  to  Increase 
them  for  war.  and  keep  them  Increased  In 
peace  The  Republicans,  however,  pledge 
that  they  will  be  reduced  as  quickly  as  a 
sound   fl;<-al    policy   will    permit. 

Again  the  American  people  may  rely  com- 
pletely upon  this  pledge.  We  promised  to 
decrease  taxes  after  the  last  war,  and  we  did 
so.  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  giving 
the  greatest  relief  to  those  in  the  low-in- 
come brackets. 

The  war  al8(j  will  require  that  the  budget 
will  be  unbalanced  until  we  can  end  hos- 
tilities and  have  better  assurance  of  peace. 
But  the  administration  believes  In  unbal- 
anced budgei-s  in  peacetime  as  In  wartime. 
They  cannot  carry  out  their  wasteful  spend- 
ing pt)llcles  except  with  deficit  spending. 

We  will  balance  the  budget  at  the  earliest 
p<«Bible  moment  after  we  get  out  of  this  war, 
and  on  the  t>asu  of  our  past  performance, 
the  American  people  may  have  complete  u- 
surance  that  this  pledge,  too.  will  be  fulfilled. 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  Republicans 
bala:.ceU  the  budget  for  the  only  ume  since 


the   first   New   Deal   administration  entered 
office.  20  years  ago. 

THX    ISStnt    IN     l»50 

To  my  mind,  the  issue  In  1950  is  clear. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Truman 
administration,  harlxjrlng  In  high  places  a 
motley  crew  of  Communists,  fellow  travelers, 
cynical  politicians,  and  Incomjwtents.  re- 
sponsible solely  and  completely  for  plunging 
us  again  into  war,  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
unprepared  for  war.  and  endeavoring  In  war 
as  in  peace  to  bring  a  foreign  socialism  to 
our  shores  In  place  of  our  present  form  of 
government. 

On  the  other  we  offer  the  honest,  sincere, 
enlightened  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party,  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  American 
system,  the  only  resource  of  a  pe<iple  who 
search  for  confidence  and  Integrity  In  their 
leaders,  for  strength  In  world  affairs,  for 
victory  In  this  conflict,  and  fur  enduring 
peace 

In  Montana  and  In  the  Nation  we  can  be- 
gin the  hard  task  of  restoring  American  lead- 
ership In  1950  by  electing  a  Republican 
majority  In  the  National  Congress  and  In  the 
State  legislature  We  can  be  certain  that  the 
honest  and  efficient  men  and  women  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  for  county.  State,  and 
national  office  recognize  the  needs  i^t  the 
hour  and  are  prepared  to  meet  them. 

In  this  fight  we  will  have  the  support,  I 
am  confident,  of  many  Democrats  who  rec- 
ognize that  the  name  of  their  party  has  been 
stolen  by  a  gang  which  has  no  conception  of 
or  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Thomas  Jeflerson, 
the  traditional  founder  of  that  party. 

We  will  also  have  the  support  of  many  un- 
affiliated voters  who  recognize  that  they  can- 
not go  along  with  a  ptjlltlcai  machine  that 
destroys  Independent  thought  and  action 
and  that  has  no  claim  on  their  confidence. 

We  will  have  the  support  of  young  men 
and  women  who  must  recognize  now  more 
than  ever  before  that  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  Inheriting  depends  upon  their 
active  and  Intelligent  participation  in  politi- 
cal affairs. 

We  have  a  great  work  to  do  here  In  Mon- 
tana as  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union  The 
safe,  sound,  and  sure  future  of  the  Nation 
depends  upon  the  Republican  Party.  Let  us 
seize  this  opportunity  as  such  and  every  one 
of  us  do  our  part  to  place  our  country  on 
the  road  to  a  sound,  stable,  honest  govern- 
ment that  will  guide  us  to  a  lasting  peace. 


Duty  of  Banks  to  Depositors 


rXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   PKN.NSYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Auoust  23  (lepislattve  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Tell  Your  Depositors,"  delivered 
by  Orval  W  Adam.";,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  First  National  Bank,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  before  the  annual  dis- 
trict conference  of  the  fifth  district  of 
the  National  As.s(X"iatlon  of  Supervisors 
of  State  Funds,  held  in  Salt  Lake  Citv 
June  7.  1950 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Yoli  DrPosrroM 

In  a  normal  world  your  concern  and  the 
concern  of  the  banker  would  be  the  same — 
to  see  that  the  bank  remains  In  position  to 
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return  to  Its  depositors  on  demand  the 
moneys  deposited  by  them  with  tt. 

In  this  abnormal  world  you  gentlemen 
have  ably  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to 
you  Under  yctir  supervision  the  ability  of 
a  bank  to  rettim  the  number  of  dollars  de- 
posited with  It  is  taken  for  granted. 

But  the  banker  Is.  or  should  be,  ooncemed 
as  well  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  dollars  you 
make  sure  he  can  return  to  his  dejxwltor  are 
dollars  of  equal  Talue  with  those  deposited. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  you  gentlemen 
have  so  ably  performed  the  duties  entrusted 
to  you  snd  have  ensured  the  return  of  the 
niunt>er  of  doUars  deposited  for  when  we 
look  to  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  to  the 
value  of  the  dollars  deposited,  the  story  is 
quite  different. 

NO  SOCH   THWG   AS  GOTZSNMCm   MONET 

Tliere  Is  no  such  thing  as  •Government 
money."  Until  that  statement  has  become 
part  of  our  subcoDsclousness.  a  premise  upon 
which  we  act  and  react  iiistinctlvely.  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  In  control  of  Govern- 
ment to  perpetuate  themselves  In  otBce  by 
returning  »<3me  of  the  money  they  take  from 
us  and  labeling  it  "Government  money." 

Until  It  is  so  understood,  that  every  dol- 
lar spent  by  government  comes  from  the 
taxpayers  and  might  otherwise  have  been 
fpent  by  them  as  they  elected  and  without 
the  overhead  cost  of  the  millions  employed 
by  Government  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
moneys,  it  wUl  remain  true,  as  our  last  presi- 
dent. Heber  J.  Grant,  said  some  years  ago. 
that  "you  can't  beat  Santa  Claus."  Pull  cfl 
the  old  gentleman's  whiskers,  and  you  will 
find  the  wolf  reveaiet'. 

The  necessary  functions  of  government 
benefit  all  of  us.  and  we  rightly  and  wlUlngly 
contribute  to  their  cost,  but,  strange  as  It 
may  seem,  bureaucracies  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  and  to  jjerpetuate  themselves;  func- 
tions initially  exercised  for  proper  reasons 
are  continued  for  Improper  reasons,  and  their 
cost  Increases. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  directing  your  atten- 
tion tc  the  matter  of  subsidies: 

Sutxldies  start  by  taking  from  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  They  are  continued  to  rob  Peter 
In  order  to  bribe  Paul. 

During  the  war.  and  for  a  period  there- 
after. In  order  to  Insure  the  production  of 
necessary  conunodlties.  and  to  minimize  In- 
flation, It  Wiis  necessary  to  pay  subsidies,  and 
such  subsidies  were  rightly  paid. 

To  pay  a  subsidy  to  get  needed  production 
of  an  essential  commodity  Is  one  thing;  to 
pay  a  subsidy  to  get  unneeded  production  of 
something  when  produced  must  be  de- 
stroyed is  quite  another  thing. 

Today  the  farmer  Is  In  the  spotlight;  he 
Is  getting  back  more  than  be  contributes  to 
government.  He  is  expected  to  pay  for  this 
with  hts  vote;  to  sell  his  liberty  for  some 
temp>orary  financial  advant-tge. 

But  not  all  farmers  are  fooled:  both  as 
individuals  and  In  their  organizations  they 
are  calling  for  Jtistlce  ard  not  favoritism. 
They  rec<  gnlze  that  unwarranted  suteldles 
may  mtan  the  death  of  needed  subsidies. 
And  they  know  that  tomorrow  seme  other 
group  will  be  in  the  spotlight,  and  that  they 
will  be  footing  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  we.  as  individual  bankers, 
have  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation  to 
Inform  citizens  and  our  depositors  to  the 
best  of  cur  ability  in  r^ard  to  money,  credit, 
and  the  elements  of  sound  public  finance 
upon  which  rests  to  k)  great  a  degree  the 
banking  structure  and  consequently  the 
safety  and  earning  power  of  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

oil  nasT  Dtrrt  is  to  oun  Dtposrroas 

Our  first  duty  is  to  our  depositors.  Upon 
this  we  win  all  agree.  But  Jtist  what  Is  the 
extent  of  this  duty?  Is  our  obllgatton  to  our 
depositors  fulfilled  by  merely  so  managing 
our  banks  as  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
to  Insure  the  return  to  them  of  the  moneys 


deposited  by  them,  or  do  we  not  owe  a  fur- 
ther duty?  Are  sre  not  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  what  we  can  to  make 
their  deposlu  worth  having,  to  see  that  tney 
earn  something  substantial,  and  to  see  to  It 
that  when  repaid  they  are  repaid  In  dollars 
of  real  value? 

The  depositor  Is  the  very  backbone  of  this 
Nation — the  man  who  Is  seU-supportlng,  who 
saves,  who  bears  the  brunt  of  taxation,  who 
supports  the  people  and  the  Government. 
Without  him  life  would  be  primitive  Indeed. 
Without  him  thr  man  on  relief  would  soon 
find  hlmaelf  In  the  position  of  being  obliged 
to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood. 
This  Is  so  obviously  true  that  one  wonders 
there  should  be  resentment  among  these 
classes  of  the  commtmlty  when  a  word  is 
said  m  defense  of  the  depositor,  a  word  which 
in  effect  means  no  more  than  a  warning  to 
these  Interests  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

Today  s  word  uttered  in  defense  of  the 
depositor  is  often  met  with  the  cry  of  par- 
tisanship, and  I  am  Just  a  bit  afraid  that  In 
attempting  to  avoid  any  feeling  or  appear- 
ance of  partisanship  we.  as  bankers,  may  have 
unwittingly  become  partisans  In  the  very 
worst  sense.  Tou  cannot  avoid  partisan- 
ship by  ke  -ping  silent  when  one  party  desires 
that  you  keep  silent,  and  partisanship  in 
disregard  of  yoxxr  duty,  to  the  injury  and 
peril  of  yoiur  depositor,  is  the  worst  sort  of 
partlsanahlp. 

MUST  NOT  ILOr  SILENT  ON  PaiNClPLES 

We  cannot  be  Jtistifled  in  keeping  silent 
when  it  is  our  duty  to  speak,  by  any  plea  that 
we  must  avoid  partisanship. 

First.  We  must  manage  our  own  banks 
Our  depositors  are  entitled  to  know  In  whom 
Is  vested  the  management  of  the  Institutions 
in  which  they  defxislt  their  funds.  U  we 
are  obll);ed  to  surrender  the  management  of 
our  banks  in  whole  or  in  part  to  some  other 
person,  persons,  or  agencies,  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  Inform  our  depositors  of  that 
fact. 

Second.  It  is  our  duty  to  manage  our  banks 
in  the  light  of  experience,  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding 
the  funds  entrusted  to  us.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  abandon  practices  which  in  the  past  have 
proven  necessary  to  the  security  of  cur  Insti- 
tutions and  our  depositors,  we  should  inform 
our  depositors  of  that  fact.  Diversiacation 
In  investments  and  loans,  limltaticn  in  the 
amounts  of  loan?,  insistence  upon  the  self- 
liquidating  character  of  loans  accepted  by  us. 
the  preservation  ot  liquidity,  all  these  must 
be  coctinuid  or  our  depositors  be  informed 
that  we  propose  to  venture  their  funds  In 
disregard  of  some  one  or  more  of  these 
principles. 

Third.  It  is  cur  duty  to  use  cur  best  efforts 
to  Insure  to  our  depositors  a  fair  return  on 
the  funds  entrusted  to  us.  and  when  such  a 
return  Is  rendered  Increasingly  impossible 
by  reason  of  conditions  beyond  our  imme- 
diate control,  to  Inform  our  depositors  of 
£U.h  facts  in  order  that  they  may  intelli- 
gently ac;  for  their  own  protection. 

Fourth.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  return 
to  our  dejiosltors  when  demanded  by  them 
dollars  not  depreciated  by  Government  fiat 
or  by  excessive  Government  borrowing. 
Merely  to  give  back  the  same  number  of 
counters  would  be  to  fulfill  but  a  legal,  not 
a  moral,  obligation.  When  we  observe  forces 
beyond  our  control  tending  to  render  im- 
possible the  return  of  sound  dollars  to  cur 
depositors,  it  again  Is  our  duty  to  inform 
them  of  such  facts  In  order  that  they  may 
act  in  their  own  protection. 

We  know  that  the  politician  will  do  all  In 
his  powe<-  to  prevent  the  people  becoming  tax 
consciotis,  that  he  will  do  this  by  borrowing 
Instead  of  paying  as  we  go,  by  raising  reve- 
nues through  indirect  taxes  whenever  possi- 
ble instead  of  through  direct  taxes.  We  know 
that  the  continuance  ot  the  present  spend- 


ing and  borrowing  policies  of  Government 
can  lead  to  but  one  end.  the  destruction  at 
the  savings  of  our  depositors.  It  Is  our  duty 
to  do  whst  we  can  to  malce  the  people  tax 
conscious,  to  show  our  deposttors  that  vialble 
taxer  are  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  real  tax 
btirden,  to  show  than  not  only  the  extent 
to  which  invlalble  taxes  cut  into  their  earn- 
ings and  their  savings,  but  also  to  show  them 
how  they  are  fin-ther  taxed  as  truly  as 
thotigh  such  impositions  were  called  taxes 
by  the  low  interest  policies  of  Gcvenunent 
and  by  competition  at  Govemmoit  with 
t>anks 

Have  we  made  it  clear  to  our  depositors 
that  the  reduction  of  more  than  one-half 
in  the  returns  paid  on  their  savings  deposits 
has  necessarily  and  directly  resulted  from 
the  low-interest  policies  of  Government,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  Ooremment  is  to- 
day the  chief  customer  for  the  accumulated 
funds  of  our  depositors?  The  average  de- 
positor should  know  that  the  Government 
hSL  become  the  banker's  main  customer  as  a 
result  of  the  scrtmiulated  effects  of  the  ex- 
perimental policies  of  the  administration,  of 
continued  threats  to  industry,  and  of  the 
corvsequent  destruction  of  confidence  in  the 
future 

Does  the  average  depositor  understand  that 
continued  borrowing  and  continued  tmbal- 
anced  budgets  lead  to  the  one  IneTttatde  end 
cf  uncontrolled  Inflation?  Do  our  depositors 
understand  that  they  are  the  creditors  and 
the  banks  the  debtors?  Do  they  tmderstand 
that  when  the  Government  reduces  its  own 
debts  by  inflating  the  ctirrency,  it  also  re- 
duces the  debts  of  the  banks  to  the  deposi- 
tors, rerders  impossible  rettim  by  the  banks 
to  the  depositors  of  such  dollars  as  were  en- 
trtisted  by  the  depositors  to  the  banks,  de- 
stroys not  only  the  earning  value  of  the  de- 
posits but  destroys  also  in  large  part  the 
principal  of  the  depoeite? 

Do  our  depositors  understand  that  the 
seemingly  plump  and  wholesome  condition 
of  the  banks  docs  not  reflect  health  but  bloat, 
that  excess  reserves  represent  in  principal 
part  the  purchase  of  the  obligations  of  Gov- 
ernment snd  the  credit  created  in  favor  of 
Government  upon  such  purchases? 

They  do  not.  and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  make  these  facts 
clear  to  them.  We  iHinks  have  failed  in  that 
duty. 

IX>es  the  average  depositoi  tanderstand  that 
by  insuring  deposits  In  the  FDIC.  what  liye 
Oovernment  has  really  done  is  tantamount  to 
insuring  itself  against  threatened  lack  of 
func's,  to  liscourage  the  depositors  of  Amer- 
ica from  resorting  to  the  old  practice  of  hid- 
ing their  savings  in  a  wool  sodt.  to  ccax  out 
this  money  from  its  hiding  place  and  bring 
it  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks  where  It  can 
be  made  easily  accessible  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? The  FDIC  cannot  Insure  against 
loss  of  earnings  through  unEvcldable  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rates,  nor  against  loss  of 
principal  through  Inflation. 

Does  the  averagt?  def>osltor  reslise  that  with 
Increased  central  aation  of  power  has  come 
a  loss  of  the  proper  sense  of  reeponslbUlty 
for  spending  the  monejrs  of  the  people;  that 
history  is  repeating  Itself  and  a  group  sectir- 
Ing  control  of  a  one-time  democracy  are  en- 
trenching themselves  in  power  by  8Ut»idizing 
a  portion  of  the  electorate? 

Does  the  average  depositor  realise  that  the 
adminisuation  is  steadily  engaged  in  makmg 
permanent  that  wliich  was  originsted  to  meet 
a  war  and  depression  emergency,  and  that 
instead  of  reducing  expenses  or  balancing 
budgets  or  encouraging  a  revival  of  industry, 
further  and  greater  ciiarges  are  placed  upon 
Industry? 

Some  things  we  can  do.  We  can  go  to  our 
depositors  with  the  facta.  We  have  their 
names  and  addresses,  many  of  them  we  know 
personally.  We  can  and  should  give  thoa  the 
whole  story.  Why  doct  we  and  whj  haven t 
we  told  them  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  enabled  to  indulge  In  Its  wild  agy 
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at  «p*nd:n€  becaus*  tiit  b*nlier»  of  AmerJcn 
h»vf  "■  'an«1  1*  The  money  that  whs  pl»c«l 
%-:r.  v.-  ioT  &arrty  and  »*iund  investment  by 
tt\f  tiatre  enrr.ern  the  prr>f«>*.sionAl  men.  the 
clerts  the  midows  the  clom«»stic»  the  larm- 
er5  nr.rt  Ail  other*  «ho  live  within  their 
m^Ahs  and  sarf'  Whv  dont  «e  and  why 
baren't  we  told  them  that  the  Federal  0.it- 
•nuDMit  c*aM  direct  to  us  and  ent  the  money 
and  got  It  upon  th?  OoTemment  »  .)wn  t«nn«T 
Why  dldnt  we  remind  them  that  U  wmsnt 
the  banker  s  mv^ney  but  the  peoplea"  money? 
Why  didn  t  we  explain  to  them  our  reasons 
for  making  »uch  k-ana' 

Tou  need  not  be  told  that  pnrate  enter- 
prise cannv>t  compete  with  tax  supp>irted  cov- 
ernmentaJ  a^jenctes:  that  the  existence  of 
Kuch  a^ncle*  restrlcta  the  field  fcr  private 
enterprtae:  that  you  cannot  loan  money  In 
competition  mith  Government 

A    EALAJfC£D    BVDCrT    AND    kliTToaATlDlf    OF    THX 
COLD    STANOaXO 

We  kpuw  tixla/  that  on.v  »n  a  balancert 
butlget  and  the  reetorailon  of  the  goUX 
standard  lies  the  p^«sibilitv  of  s  true  re- 
covery Bin  du  our  depositora  appreciate 
ttus?  Can  we  not  ^elp  ibem  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  this  basic  truth'* 

With  the  banks  stuffed  with  the  obll^a- 
tluns  of  jrovernmeiit.  »ith  their  operatkris 
fortified  by  the  res- /urces  of  the  Pedera^  Re- 
serve banJta  which  m  turn  are  likewise 
luaded  with  siich  obligations,  with  their  de- 
posits lnsur»-<l  by  the  KDIC  the  resources  of 
which  consikt  almuai  entirely  of  obligauons 
of  the  Government,  is  net  the  situation  one 
which  should  be  brought  t  •  the  knowledjje 
of  the  man  who  must  fcx;!  the  bill?  Can  we 
Justify  dani?er.  can  »e  '  ven  excuse  ourselves 
for  delaying  in  usiiiK  every  t acuity  and  every 
power  a'  i>ur  cttmraand  to  bring  these  facts 
to  the  knowledge  uf  our  deposiutrs?  To  my 
mind  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

P\indamen  tally,  this  country  is  sound. 
Our  troubles  are  self-made.  We  are  simply 
ofT  balance  We  are  ignoring  the  balances  set 
up  by  the  Constltuiiun  We  are  ignoring  the 
balance  that  comes  from  free  Interplay  of 
Ideas  and  independent  action  in  business. 
We  are  subaiituting  for  all  this  the  ideas  of 
a  small  group  of  men  to  whom  are  entrusted 
the  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  the  many. 
This  Is  what  Is  called  "planned  economy." 
perhaps  the  uidest  thing  in  government,  and 
the  escape  from  which  has  been  the  boast  of 
KngUsh-speakmg  peoples,  and  pKirilcularly 
o'.  Americans 

Those  IV  authority  In  government  assume 
today  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
that  8«.>me  few  men  can  better  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  people  that  can  the  whole 
pei-jple.  They  assun^e  that  the  lesst^ns  of  his- 
tory are  meaningless  or  else  misleading. 
Tliey  are  convinced  that  InltUllve  is  vicious, 
except  when  exhibited  by  an  elected  cflWer 
or  an  app«)iiited  bureaucrat 

They  alUrm  day  by  day  that  the  very  idea 
of  local  sell -government,  whether  in  public 
or  private  aflairs  »as  wrong  They  affirm  that 
orgaiii2aiion  should  be  from  the  top  down 
and  not  from  the  bottom  up.  They  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  too  big  or  Uiu  powerful 
provided  it  be  conceived  and  controlled  by 
the  Federal  G<jverrimeiit.  but  that  otherwise 
sUEe  18  vicious,  growin  must  be  prevented. 
Today  they  are  trying  to  do  two  things  They 
are  trying  to  restore  industry,  to  gel  business 
functioning  normally  and  employing  the 
usual  percentage  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  iryi-.g  to  bring  ab<;ul  what 
they  call   reforms. 

They  are  demanding  that  busineM  exhibit 
confidence  In  the  future,  assume  further  ob- 
ligations, employ  more  men.  und  so  "relieve " 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  adding  to  the  i; umbers  on  the 
public  parroU,  wrapping  m<jre  and  mort  red 
tape  about  Industry,  denxaiidn.g  more  and 
more  that  It  be  guided  not  by  iraii.ed  man- 
agement,  but   by   public  offlctait. 


cosrrrmiATioM  or  eowra  always  DANGkaors 

Experience  demonstrated  that  In  private 
life,  as  In  public  life  t<H)  great  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  Wi\s  dangerous  to  Individual 
freedom  of  action,  and  consequently  there 
were  enacted  laws  lmp«^lng  necessary  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  upon  large  aggrega- 
tions of  capital. 

So  far  back  as  history  records,  those  in 
control  of  government  credited  themselves 
with  a  superior  wisdom  and  endeavored  to 
regulate  the  aflairs  Oi  the  j)eople  The  fur- 
ther baci:  you  go  in  history  the  greater  this 
control,  the  greater  "planned  economy." 
Tl-e  history  of  the  En«Ush-R(>e:iklng  peoples 
Is  the  story  ot  the  fight  to  escape  from  this 
control  and  to  render  impossible  Its  recur- 
rence, o  permit  the  individual  the  fullest 
possible  freedom  of  action  to  develop  him- 
self Experience  taught  our  ancestors  that 
TOU  could  not  have  this  Independence  If 
you  had  too  great  a  concentration  of  powers 
Ir  government  That  Is  what  brought  about 
tbe  dlviMon  of  the  pK^iwers  of  government  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial. 
That  u  what  brought  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state 

Experience  also  taught  our  ancestors  that 
effective  organi7ation.  organization  which 
served  the  people  and  which  did  not  doml- 
n.te  the  people,  had  to  come  from  the  b<ittom 
up  and  not  from  the  top  down  That  Is 
wh  t  established  our  local  governments,  our 
State  governments,  and  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  did  not  set 
up  the  States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  the 
towns;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  estab- 
lished thesr  units,  restricting  and  limiting 
the  p<  wers  entrusted  to  them  as  they  pro- 
gre«»ed.  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and 
leaving  to  the  latter,  or  believing  that  they 
had  left  to  the  Utter,  only  those  matters  of 
true  national  concern 

Now.  whatever  we  may  think  of  all  this, 
we  cannot  avoid  recognizing  that  it  worked 
better  than  any  planned  economy  ever 
worked  It  brought  about  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing higher  than  had  ever  been  known  upon 
this  earth  before  It  made  possible  to  the 
common  man  comforts  of  life  unknown  to 
the  rulers  of  kingdoms  of  but  a  few  genera- 
tions ago. 

If  banking  Is  to  become  a  government 
monopoly  let  It  be  because  we  have  deter- 
mined that  that  Is  be.st  for  the  country  Do 
not  let  It  happen  becaUiie  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  successive  steps  taken  by  certain  men 
In  the  government  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Let  us  clearly  recognize  that  Jun  as  State 
right.}  pre  being  destrrjyed  by  encroachments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by  what  amounts 
to  coercion  and  bv  unjustlflnble  gratuities. 
Jiist  so  are  the  f<iundatlons  of  Independent 
banking  being  sapped  by  the  successive  en- 
croachments of  government  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  banker  and  the  increasing  con- 
trol ^.y  the  Federal  Government  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  banks 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  the  borrower 
dicites  the  policies  of  the  lender  the  busi- 
ness '  the  lender  will  be  conducted  In  the 
Interests  of  the  borrower  and  not  In  the 
Interests  of  the  lender 

We  know  that  It  Is  not  too  late  to  act.  The 
ptiwer  to  shape  our  course,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  that  be«et  us,  still  lies  with  the 
depositors  of  America  They  are  our  finest 
citizens  and  constitute  the  strength  and 
bHckix)ne  of  our  country  Give  them  the 
facts,  and  yuu  may  trv  st  to  the  soundness 
of  their  heads  and  hearts. 

Opp<irtunlty  for  unusual  service  comes  only 
In  great  crises.  Leadership  at  such  times 
calls  for  both  wisdom  and  courage  Not  In 
our  lifetime  has  there  been  such  opportunity 
for  service  by  we  bankers  as  now  exists.  The 
danger  Is  grave  and  Inxmlnent.  yet  the  peo- 
ple can  be  trusted  to  act  rightly  '.n  their  own 
Interests  If  we  give  them  the  facts. 

Let  us  not  make  It  possible  for  history  to 
record  that  In  this  supreme  hour  the  bankers 
of  America,  out  of  silence  Induced  by  fear  of 


reprisals,  failed  both  their  depositors  and 
their  country.  When  the  future  of  the 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  lU  people  are  in- 
volved, mere  party  politics  sink  Into  Insig- 
nificance The  Issue  U  no  longer  one  of 
mere  partisanship,  but  of  simple  honesty  and 
patriotism 

The  ballot  box  is  the  last  best  hope  of  our 
commonwealth.     Use  It  to  save  what's  leXt. 


The  Position  of  Labor  in  Our  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  ilcQislatiie  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  intere.stinK  discuiision  of  the  position 
of  labor  in  our  economy.  This  discus- 
sion was  in.spired  by  an  article  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  American  magazine,  en- 
titled "Is  Labor  Riding  for  a  PalP"  and 
was  held  over  the  American  Porum  of 
the  Air.  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Granik.  its  founder,  at  the  NBC  Theater 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday.  August 
12.  1950. 

This  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
the  well-know  industrialist.  James  F. 
Lincoln,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Co.;  and  Mr.  James  B.  Carey,  one 
of  Americas  foremost  leaders  of  labor 
and  secretary- treasurer  of  the  CIO. 

I  am  advLsed  by  the  E*ublic  Printer  that 
this  material  is  estimated  to  make  2^^ 
pages  in  the  Record  at  a  cost  of  S218  68. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Labos  Riding  rot  *  Fall? 

ANNocNcxa.  What  Is  ahead  for  labor? 
How  can  lubor  hold  Its  gains?  Is  labor  rid- 
ing for  a  fall? 

The  N.itlonal  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
the  American  Porum  of  the  Air.  founded 
22  years  ago  by  Theodure  Oranlk.  and  dedl- 
ciited  to  the  full  and  public  discussion  of  all 
sides  of  all  Issues,  coming  to  you  from  the 
NBC  Theater  in  Washington,  D.  C 

Now.  here  Is  your  moderator,  Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Omnik.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  business  and  labor 
circles  concerning  a  vital  article  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  Issue  of  American  Maga- 
zine, entitled.  "Is  Labor  Riding  for  a  Fall?- 
lu  authority,  James  F  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Electric  Co  .  poses  this  Im- 
portant question,  and  I  quote: 

"Can  labor  nold  Its  place  In  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  century,  or  will 
working  folk  gradually  lose  the  great  gains 
they  have  made  and  slip  back  toward  the 
conditions  from  which  they  rise — back  to- 
ward poverty,  wage  serfdom,  slavery?" 

Then  his  article  continues. 

"That  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  ques- 
tion of  our  limes,  but  it  Is  one  which  no  one 
can  answer  but  labor  Itself." 

8<i  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  has  In- 
vlted  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  labor 
leaders.  James  B  Carey,  secretary -tretisurer 
of  the  CIO,  to  give  us  the  answer:  and  we 
are  equally  happy  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  here 
today  to  give  us  1.18  views 

Now.  Mr    Carey.  Is  labor  riding  for  a  fall? 
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Mr.  Caext.  Mr.  Granik,  in  my  opinion  the 
answer  Is  'no  Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  a 
fear  about  the  future  of  our  Nation.  It  U 
Important  that  we  maintain  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  people  In  order  tc  maintain 
the  strength  of  our  Nation,  but  we  have  the 
most  products  e  Nation  In  the  world  It  Is 
a  Nation  that  has  developed  work  habits 
among  the  people  that  produced  beyond 
anything  Imagined  by  any  other  group,  and 
If  labor  can  bring  the  employers  to  realize 
that  the  sales  of  their  products  depend  on 
the  consuming  power  of  all  of  the  people, 
and  can  share  the  profits  of  employers  with 
the  consumers  and  workers,  this  Nation  wUl 
continue  to  gain  in  strength. 

Chairman  Oramk.  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Carey  overlooks  one 
fundamental  fact  In  his  statement,  and  that 
Is  that  the  cost  of  product,  which  Is  the 
thing  that  determines  hew  much  of  It  will 
be  sold,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  manu- 
facttire  That,  at  the  present  time,  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  gene  way  beyond  any- 
thing we  hare  ever  seen  t)efore  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  yet  the  manufacturing 
efficiencies  are  very  low,  largely  because  of 
the  Interference  of  th«"  labor  uillou  and  labor 
leadership  with  the  fuictlone  of  manage- 
ment. 

Chairman  Gkanix.  How  about  that  Inter- 
ference? 

Mr.  Caext  We  are  both  electrical  workers, 
and  we  come  from  the  electrical  Industry, 
and  let  us  discuss  specifically  the  Industry 
that  we  are  most  familiar  with. 

The  largest  corpc-ation  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive, it  Is  very  profitable,  and  in  fact,  from 
a  report  Just  recently  Issued,  the  president 
of  that  corporation — and  I  won't  tell  you  the 
name,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  we 
will  Just  call  It  the  "Generous  Electric  Co" — 
the  largest  producer  In  the  entire  Industry, 
and  he  said : 

"In  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  General 
Electric  and  its  consolidated  affiliates  earned 
a  net  profit  of  tT7.445.000.  an  Increase  of  66 
percent  over  the  $46,553,000  earned  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  a  year  ago  ' 

Now.  let  me  remind  you,  the  period  of  a 
year  ago  was  the  highest,  most  profitable  year 
In  the  history  of  that  concern,  and  now  this 
year,  the  first  half  is  66  percent  higher.  And 
what  does  that  do?  In  the  second  quarttr 
of  this  year,  the  consolidated  earnings  totaled 
•40.587.000.  compared  with  $19350.000  earned 
It  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949. 
Chalmian  Graktk.  Mr.  Lincoln? 
Ifr.  LiMoou*.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
every  nanuf ac  turlng  organization  is  bound 
to  mnke  money  If  they  don't,  they  go  out 
of  buslne&s.  bbvloiisly.  again,  the  price 
that  they  must  cLarje  Is  a  price  In  which 
they  will  make  a  profit. 

The  point  I  make,  and  which  it  seems  to 
rae  Is  the  most  Important,  is  this,  that  the 
cost  of  the  product  Is  the  Important  thing, 
and  It  win  be  the  deterr  ining  factor  as  to 
how  much  of  the  product  is  going  to  be  sold 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  true  at  the 
present  time  thit  manufactured  products  in 
general  are  seUlng  for  about  three  times 
what  they  were  a  matter  of  12  years  ago. 
That  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
of  production  has  gone  steadUy  down,  when 
every  effort  that  management  can  make  has 
been  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  production 
by  better  producing  tools.  In  spite  of  that, 
there  has  been  a  continual  reduction  in  the 
efficiency  of  production. 

Mr.  Cas^y.  Mr.  Lincoln,  let  us  talk  facU. 
now. 

Mr.  Lincoln  That  is  fact. 
Mr.  Car£y.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  the  Generous  Electric  Co.  produced 
•881.000,000  worth  of  goods.  That  Is  10  per- 
cent more  than  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
For  the  quarter  ending  June  30.  sales 
amounted  to  $402  6C0.COO.  an  Increase  of  1!* 
percent  over  the  second  quarter  of  1&49.  and 
they  dlu  It  with  fewer  workers. 


Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  If  you  can  produce  mor« 
goods  with  fewer  workers,  does  that  mean 
that  the  productivity  is  going  down,  or  does 
it  mean  that  the  productivity  is  going  up? 

Mr.  LiMCOLM.  The  unfortunate  thing  about 
your  figures.  Mr.  Carey.  U  tills :  that  I'  you 
double  the  price,  you  will  double  the  number 
of  dollars  for  the  same  amount  of  material, 
the  same  amount  of  product.  The  point  I 
have  made  now  twice  is  the  fact  that  the 
prlc3  has  gone  up,  and  gone  up  rapidly.  t»e- 
cause  c.  the  continual  reduction  In  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operation.  Obviously.  If  they 
were  to  double  the  price  again,  they  would 
have  twice  as  much  product  as  they  had. 
Mr  Carit.  Who  doubles  the  price.  Mr  Lin- 
coln, the  labor  unions?  And  here  Is  the 
profi  .     Mr  Lincoln.  I  asked  you  a  question 

Mr.  Lincoln  The  labor  union  doubles  the 
price. 

Mr.  CAHrT,  The  question  is:  Doe*  the  labor 
union  have  control  of  the  price  policy? 
Mr.  Lincoln  Of  course  they  do 
Mr.  CAarr.  Well.  now.  these  figures  that 
you  question  are  the  figures  of  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  I  assume  that  they 
arc  truthful 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I  haven t  questioned  the  fig- 
ure.-. 

Mr  Cak  t  This  comrany  contends  that 
they  have  reduced  the  prices,  and  I  think  in 
this  resp)ect  the  company  Is  correct  They 
should  have  reduced  the  prices  far  beyond 
anjrthlng  that  they  did.  and  they  should 
share  this  tremendous  profit.  It  amounts,  in 
t^3  first  half  of  1950.  to  30  percent:  that  is 
30  percent  profit  on  the  invested  capital  in 
that  corporation. 

Mr  Lincoln.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
It?  Again  I  say  if  you  have  to  double  the 
price  of  a  product  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  Inefficiency  of  manufacture,  you  will  In- 
crease the  dollars  of  output,  but  the  point  I 
hnve  made,  and  made  all  along.  Is  the  one 
fact  that  the  efficiency  of  production  has 
gone  steadily  down. 

Chairman  Granik  Let  me  ask  a  question. 
In  your  article  you  say  ycur  workers  produce 
as  much  as  they  can  and  are  paid  according- 
ly. Suppose  there  Is  a  decline  in  orders,  then 
what  happens? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  That  is  perfectly  simple.  In 
the  first  place,  what  would  occur  would  be 
this:  First,  we  would  reduce  "  ours,  and  be- 
cause of  that  the  amount  of  output  would  be 
reduced  In  accordance  with  the  hours,  the 
efficiency  remaining  the  same. 

We  have  over  the  last  20  years — and  that 
goes  back  to  1932  when  there  was  a  very  great 
reduction  In  business  generally— we  have 
been  able  to  keep  all  of  the  people  In  the  or- 
ganization employed.  It  is  true.  In  shorter 
hours,  at  certain  times,  but  they  have  all 
been  employed. 
Chairman  Geanix.  Mr.  Carey? 
Mr.  Caeet.  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  ycu  reduce 
the  hours  of  the  workers,  does  that  reduce 
their  income? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Would  it  reduce  their  in- 
come? 

Mr.  Cakxt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I  would  guess  it  would. 
Mi.  Caret.  Wouldn't  It  be  proper  to  say 
that  the  first  thing  you  do  Is  cut  the  pay, 
the  earnings  of  workers?  And  that  is  one 
of  the  important  questions  that  we  have  If 
the  workers  get  enough  money,  they  can  buy 
back  the  pnxlucts  that  they  make  in  such 
cbundance,  and  when  the  workers  don't  get 
enough  money,  due  to  the  corporation's  tak- 
ing cS  such  exorbitant  profits,  then,  of 
course,  the  workers  have  worked  themselves 
out  of  Jobs. 

Now  here  we  have  a  corporation,  the  Gen- 
erous Electric  Corp.,  that  not  only  took 
these  exorbitant  profits  but,  according  to  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  its  president,  they 
Increased  the  number  of  plants  In  recent 
years  from  61  plants  to  115  plants.  They  In- 
crease, of  course,  their  productivity,  and  they 
expand  their  plants,  and  the  company's  net 
worth  is  more  than  double  what  it  wa£,  and 


in  addition  to  that,  they  paid  profits  to  the 
stockholders  double  what  they  did  The  sal- 
aries of  the  executives  are  double  And  dur- 
ing thet  same  period,  the  workers  lost  the 
profit-sharing  arrangement  that  that  cor- 
porPition  had  in  operation  at  one  time,  and 

they  didn't  take  It  all  the  wny  cut 

Mr.   Lincoln    What   has  this   to   do   with 
what  we  are  talking  about? 
Mr.  Cabft.  "Is  labor  heading  for  a  fall?" 
Mr    Lincoln    Fine 

Mr  Caret  And  we  are  talking  about  Is 
labor  more  productive  today  than  it  ever  has 
been:  end  we  i.-f  talking  about:  Are  em- 
ployers willing  to  share? 
Chairman  Granik  May  I  esk  a  question? 
Mr.  Lincoln.  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Caeit.  If  employers  don't  share  the 
Increased  productivity  of  workers,  then  we 
are  not  colng  to  have  sufficient  consuming 
power  to  keep  these  tremendous  plants  in 
operation.  It  is  not  Just  the  plants  we  had 
In  operation,  but  the  many  expanded  plants 
th.it   we  built. 

Chairman    Granik    Mr.    Carey,    are    labor 
unions  for  or  against  the  use  of  profit-shar- 
Ine  and   Incentive  plans? 
Mr.   Caret    Certainly. 
Mr.    Lincoln.  Certainly   what? 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr  Lincoln,  in  your  article 

Mr.  Lincoln.  What  do  you  mean,  certainly 
what'     Are  they  for  or  aga.nst  It? 

Mr.  Caret.  We  asked  this  particular  com- 
pany just  last  week  to  relnstltute  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  that  they  had  in  operation. 
A:.''  sure,  we  are  in  favor  of  sharing  profits 
with  the  workers,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Will  you  talk  to  the  rest  of 
your  labor  leaders?  They  say  that  they  are 
not  in  favor  of  It? 

Mr.  Caeet  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  sharing  the  profits. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Will  you  let  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  labor  leadership  know  about 
that? 

Mr.  Caret.  Yes:  through  the  medium  of 
Ted  Granlk's  broadcast,  we  say  to  the  em- 
ployers, and  to  the  workers,  that  the  labor 
leaders  are  in  favor  of  sharing  the  profits 
that  the  employers  take  in  large  quantities 
to  themselves. 

Chairman  Granik.  How  do  they  feel  about 
piecework  systems? 

Mr.  Cakxt.  This  piecework  system  gen- 
erally Is  one  method  of  providing  rewards. 
There  are  seme  complicated  piecework  sys- 
tems that  the  workers  cannot  understand, 
and  I  doubt  If  some  managements  under- 
stand, that  are  merely  made  complicated  to 
disguise  th^.t  management  wants  increased 
efforts  and  Increased  production  without  in- 
creased earnings  going  to  the  workers. 

Any  system  that  provides  for  Increased 
pay  for  inc.-eased  efforts  Is  a  good  sj-stem, 
unless  there  are  some  complications  or  gim- 
micks In  It  in  which  case  it  is  merely  an- 
other way  of  fooling  the  working  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  May  I  ask  the  question:  Is 
the  labor  leadership  for  piecework,  yes  or  no? 
Mr.  Caret.  In  some  cases,  yes:  and  in  other 
cases,  no.  It  is  according  to  the  piecework 
sy^^iem.  And  now,  let  us  speak  specifically. 
Mr  LiNcoi_N.  It  Is  according  to  the  labor 
le;ider.  becaiue  there  are  a  number  of  labor 
leaders  who  say  they  are  not  for  piecework. 

Mr   C-iRET.  "rhere  may  be  some  lab-^r  lead- 
ers who  are  not  for  some  kinds  of  piecework. 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  isn  t  "some  kind  of  piece- 
work."    They  say  definitely  that  they  are  not 
fcr  piecework. 

Mr.  Caect.  Well,  we  asked  in  General  Elec- 
tric Just  last  week — pardon  me.  the  Generous 

Electric  Company — Just  last  week 

Mr.  Lincoln.  'That  Is  the  same  one  that 
you  are  speaking  about  all  of  the  time? 

Chairman  Geanik.  You  have  been  a  pi- 
oneer in  incentive  pay  for  workers.  Would 
you  care  to  discuss  your  plan? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I  should  be  very  glad  to. 
It  illustrates,  *oo,  the  mistake  In  the  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Carey  has  regarding  this  whol* 
matter. 
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Ito*.  with  una  plan  thAt  w  have,  w 
go  to  tb*  worker  &ad  ny  thu:  "Our  }ob 
to  to  bnlld  •  brttcr  product  kt  a  lower  prtoe. 
U  vt  do  tbat,  tlM  caaMHMr  wlU  b*  xrry 
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wt  tev*  bMn  able  to  tzicraase  emmmamtj 
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Um  Mflir.  and  vc  bare  been  able  to  tncreaae 
tj  ibm  adhrlettcy  of  our  operaUon. 
xitm  last  17  yaara  we  have  reduced  the 
oC  naa-lKMn  to  produea  a  prtyiuct. 
toy  Morc  than  85 
UM 

grstaful  that  k0  bai 
tbt  arcrac*  earetzica  of  tlve  beurly 
to  over   MJOO  a  yaar.    Try   tbat   on   yoar 
Ubor  union. 
CbAJrman  Gkakik.  Mr.  Cuty* 
Mr.  CAxrr.  Let  us  try  it  now.     Hew  many 
do  you  bare.  Mr    LlncoGn? 
Lncouf.  About  one  thousand. 
CancT.  Did  a  labor  union  oppcw  the 
you  put  Into  operation? 

Lnrcoijc.  Some    at    your    leader*    do. 

One  of  tbcm.  for  instance,  is  this  man   at 
General  Motors. 

Mr.  CaasT.  Mr  Li  KOln.  I  happen  to  be 
in— liUni  at  the  union  In  your  Industry, 
and  now  apeak  apecifically.  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lneoour.  I  am  talking  o{  one  who  doea 
ob)«ct  to  n. 

Mr.  CAarr    In  our  industry,  Mr.  Lincoln? 
Mr  LiNCOLM.  What  industry  do  yuu  mean? 
Mr.  Caktt.  The  electrical  industry,  the  in- 
dustry )ou  are  a  part  of.     Did  a  union  ever 
oocMtonui  cr  oppoae  ycur  particular  system? 
Mr.  Lwcxrji.  The  union  has  always  been 
very  quickly  kicked  out  when  they  came  into 
our  set-up. 

Mr.  CAacT  Mr  L:n'x>ln.  I  don't  think  the 
In  our  industry  is  particularly  cun- 
about  whether  they  get  kicked  out 
or  wiMtber  tbey  don't.  They  are  awfully 
persi8t*nt. 

Mr.  LawooLW.  I  Just  dont  know.  I  am  try- 
laC  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Cakxt  I  am  the  cbsirman  of  that 
onion.  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  did  you  ever  hear 
any  remarka  at  crtttciam  or  did  you  ever 
klcf:  our  unkm  out  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  LXKCOLM  I  never  kicked  any  union  out 
of  any  plant.  That  waa  taken  care  of  by  our 
men. 

Mr.  CsazT.  Row.  Mr  Lincoln.  If  the  work- 
9r%  wanted  to  have  a  union  In  your  plant, 
votild  you  deal  vlth  them  according  to  the 
law? 

Mr.  LXNOOLK    Well,  wcnxldn't  you  have  to? 
Mr.  CAarr.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  LiwcoLN    Tea.  that  is  my  understand- 
ing, too 

Chairman  Obakoc.  Shall  we  taJte  a  ques- 
tion tKmm  tbe  audience?  Do  you  have  a 
qtiMttiHL  ptoaae? 

Mr.  Mt^CLAia.  I  am  Howard  McClair.  of  the 
AinMiean  Institute  of  Cooperation,  and  thia 
cpw ttoo  la  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  la  the  cost-of- 
llTtng  fortLula  a  eound  basis  of  wage  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  LaicoLM  In  our  eeumatlon  tt  U.  We 
UM  It  and  hav«  uMd  It  orer  the  last  15 
year*.  A«  the  coat  of  living  chances,  the 
wa^  rates  tneteaelves  change  in  ttie  aame 
proportion.  It  haa  worked  out  very  succeaa- 
(ully.  Now.  remember  that  le  entirely  aside 
from  the  bonua  which  over  ttd  last  10  year* 
has  been  more  than  wni^ea 

Chairman  Oaajruc.  Mr.  Carey? 
Mr.  CaatT.  We  aaJted  thia  Oenerul  Elec- 
tric Co.  II  tbey  would  ifrae  to  reitumute 
the  cost-of-living  bonus  that  they  jMit  Into 
operation  and  then  took  out.  and  tlietr  aii- 
Bvrer  wma  "No."  They  contend  tbiit  it  la 
not  a  proper  way.    Now,  as  the  siinlreswaii  3f 


American  Induatry  here,  eapeclally  for  the 
electrical  Industry,  who  has  said  that  stime 
labor  unlona  Influence  the  worker.  I  ask  Mr. 
Lincoln:  Mr.  Lincoln,  do  you  think  that  you 
can  hare  any  Influence  on  an  aasociate  of 
Tcurs.  the  General  Klectric  Co..  to  relnstl- 
tute  some  ot  these  things  that  you  advocate 
here? 

Mr.  Lntcour.  Tou  understand  that  the 
General  Klectric  Co.  is  a  bitter  opponent  of 
ou.-s.  and  whUe  I  resent  the  idea  of  your  call- 
ing it  tbe  "Oeneroua  Electric  Co . '  I  sUll 
eay  that  we  are  competitors,  and  as  such 
wculd  Aght  to  the  death. 

Mr.  Cakzt  Do  you  mean  there  are  war- 
fares and  Jurisdictional  disputes  going  on  In 
Axnerlran  Industry? 
Mr.  LiMcoMf-  Haven't  you  heard  of  them? 
Mr.  CAaxT.  I  have^  but  I  haven't  reud 
about  them  In  Westbrook  Pegler's  column. 
Tou  only  read  about  disputes  within  the 
ranks  of  labor,  and  there  is  nothing  in  your 
article.  Mr.  LincuUi,  about  these  patent  dis- 
putes and  theae  other  kinds  of  disputes  that 
go  on  with  American  employers. 

Mr.  LiNcx>ij«.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
the  subject? 

Mr.  CAaxT.  The  subject  is,  "Is  labor  riding 
for  a  faU?" 

Chairman  Grantk.  Let  me  see  If  a  gentle- 
man In  the  audience  has  a  question  pertain- 
ing to  that  question? 

Mr.  KAtrrscAN.  My  name  is  Joseph  W.  Kauf- 
.tian.  counsel  to  tbe  House  Small  Business 
CTmmittee,  headed  by  Wright  Patman.  of 
Texas.  We  receive  a  lot  of  complaints  from 
small  business  urbanizations  that  labor  isn't 
giving  small  bus^iness  a  (air  break.  Some  of 
them  say  It  Is.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Carey 
whether  he  thinks  labor  unions  are  giving 
amall  business  a  fair  break,  and  if  they  are 
not,  whether  that  may  contribute  to  the 
downfall  cf  labor? 

Mr.   Cajict.   Well,   labor   is   primarily   con- 
cerned with  those  corporations  that  deter- 
mine the  wage  scales  for  all  workers.     Lead- 
ing concerns  like  General  Electric  and  West- 
lni;hou.<5e    Include    the    Uni:ed   Statees    Steel 
and  Bethlehem,  International  Harvester,  and 
the  others.     If  labor  has  a  purpose  to  serve 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  it 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  small-business 
man  bji  requiring  these  corporations,  these 
large  corporations,  to  share  their  tremendous 
profits  with  the  consumers,  and   with   the 
workers,   as   well   as   with   management   and 
with  the  stockholders.     It  is  Important  that 
labor  render-that  service  to  our  whole  society 
because  if  the  General  Electric  Corp  can  ex- 
pand from  having  the  few  plants  It  had  a 
lew  years  ago.  66  in  number,  to  one  hundred 
and  some  In  number  today,  and  gain  these 
great  proflu  and  not  reduce  prices  and  not 
Increawe    wages,    then    the    General    Electric 
Corp  can  gobble  up  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co, 
and  all  of  the  other  concerns  In  the  industry. 
Chairman   GxAmK.   Mr.   Lincoln. 
Mr.  LiNCOLK    Please  don't  say  things  like 
that,   because  you  know  it   Isn't  the  truth. 
And  in  the  second  place.  If  It  were  true,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  present  laws 
on  the  statute  books  covering  such  matters 
would  take  care  of.     Now  then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  small  business  Is  going  forward  mure 
rapidly    now    than    large    bualneas    propor- 
tionately, and  please  dont  say  over  and  over 
again  that  these  are  enormous  profits.     Be- 
cause   reme:nber    you    people    In    the    labor 
unions  hare  been  able  to  so  far  reduce  the 
efllclency  of  labor  that  you  have  more  than 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  producu  which  they 
produce. 

Mr.  CAxrr.  Is  that  true  In  the  electrical 
Industry? 

Mr  LiNcouf.  Watt  a  minute  And  because 
of  that  it  Is  necessary  to  run  the  price  up  on 
the  consuming  public,  including  yourselves, 
to  a  point  where  your  dollar  U  worth  less 
than  half  of  what  Itlvas  worth  aome  15  years 
aco.  And  that  Is  going  on  and  on  and  on. 
and  that  U  one  of  the  things  which  ypu  are 
going   to   be   beld   accountable   for   by   the 


fellow  who  pays  the  wages  and  pays  these 
profits  and  also  pays  tbe  taxes. 

Mr.  CAaxT.  Do  I  understand  you.  Kir.  Lin- 
coln, to  say  that  you  don't  have  concern 
about  tbeee  large  corporations  gobbling  up 
small  buslDeas,  that  the  latter  la  going  ahead 
faster  than  it  ever  has? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  It  Is  going  ahead  at  the 
present  time  faster  than  It  ever  has  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  war.  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  shortages  which  that  war 
caused:  but  as  tar  as  the  actual  proportions 
of  small  to  large  business.  It  Is  greater  now 
both  In  number  and  In  productivity  than 
was  true  15  or  20  or  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Caxet.  If  small  business  Is  going  ahead 
greater  than  It  ever  did  and  If  large  busi- 
ness Is  going  ahead  greater  than  it  ever  did, 
and  If  labor  unions  are  more  Influential  to- 
dayv^han  they  have  ever  been.  I  would  say 
that  that  might  be  a  splendid  answer  to 
the  question  that  Is  raised.  Then  the  labor 
unions  growing  in  strength  result  in  having 
the  8m.ill  businessmen  grow  In  strength  and 
prosperity  and  the  large  business  Interests 
as  well.  Now,  all  we  ask,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Is  'his: 
Wouldn't  you  agree  that  these  large  corpo- 
rations should  reduce  the  prices  that  they 
have  been  requiring  for  their  products,  and 
share  these  tremendous  profits  with  their 
consumers  and  their  workers?  Now,  Gen- 
eral Electric  for  the 

Chairman  Granik.  Let  him  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Caret.  I  ask  this  specifically.  They 
have  made  profits  which  if  they  were  shared 
wrlth  their  consumers  they  could  reduce 
prices  by  10  percent,  and  they  could  give 
every  worker  18  cents  an  hour  more  In 
wages,  and  have  the  highest  profits  that  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  entire  history  of  their 
concern? 

Chairman  Granik.  Let  him  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the   first   place,   you  are 
talkliig  about  something  that  Isn't  true;  and 
in  the  second  place,  you  are  forgetting  and 
you  are  overlooking  this  fact,  that  because  ' 
of  the  inflation  which  the  present  program 
has  forced  on  the  country,  you  have  to  have 
profits  twice  as  large  In  dollars  to  have  the 
same   amount   of   profit,   and   }ou   also   have 
to  have  them  three  times  as  large  in  order 
to  build  these  plants  that  you  are  talking 
about  in  order  to  give  work  to  those  people. 
Now.  don't  forget  this  also,  that  you  are  en- 
tirely overlooking  the  fact  that  the  fellow 
that    pays   theae   wages,    that     pays    these 
profits,  that  Is  the  fellow  that  we  as  manage- 
ment   and    also   as   labor   have    to   look   out 
for — the  consumer.     He  Is  the  fellow  that  is 
being  legislated  against. 
Chairman  Granik.  Can  I  take  a  question? 
Mr.  Jaql'xt.  My  name  is  George  Jaquet.    I 
happen  to  be  a  management  analyst  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  you.  Mr 
Lincoln,    if    you    will.      This    refers    to    the 
worker.    How  does  the  so-called  Lincoln  plan 
that  you  have  developed,  and  that  you  advo- 
cate, differ  in  lu  benefits  to  the  worker  from 
the  plan  employed  by  Jack  and  Helntz  dur- 
ing the  last  war  where  very  liberal  bonuses 
and  oth.;r  striking  advantages  were  enjoyed 
by  the  employees? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  The  dlffetences  betn-een  the 
two — and  please  rememljer  that  I  am  not 
completely  advised  as  to  this  Jack  It  Helntz 
program— but  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say 
ths  difference  comes  from  this:  That  In  our 
case  the  man  earns  the  r-oney  he  gets.  In 
the  case  of  Jack  k  Helntz  It  certainly  was 
true  in  some  cases  that  he  got  money  thai  he 
didn't  e.irn  Now,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  fact  that  In  our  case 
the  man  feels  the  responsibility  to  his  txjss, 
the  consumer,  and  In  the  case  of  Jack  & 
Helntz  I  don't  think  that  he  did  to  the  same 
extent.  I  do  know  that  Jack  A  Helntz  have 
t>een  in  trouble  since  the  last  war  stopped, 
fln.inclally. 
Chairman  Granik.  Mr.  Carey? 
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Mr  Carit.  I  don't  care  particularly  to 
comment  on  that  question,  but  I  am  still 
trying  to  get  from  Mr  Lincoln  an  answer  to 
the  question:  Shouldn't  the  American  em- 
ployers where  they  can  as  In  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  reduce  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
uct to  the  consumer  and  raise  the  wage*>  and 
take  only  enough  profits  U-  make  It  posMble 
for  them  to  expand  and  pay  their  Investors 
a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment? 

Mr  LiNcoiN  That  is  all  that  they  are  do- 
ing at  the  present  time  The  only  place  you 
can  get  money  Is  from  the  profit  of  the  com- 
pany  at  the  present  time  Therefore,  If  you 
are  going  to  expand  you  must  do  It  by  the 
profit  that  you  make. 

Chairman  Granik  It  is  time  for  sum- 
marifi.    Mr.  Carey,  yotir  summary,  please 

Mr.  Cahit.  1  don't  think  labor  is  heading 
for  a  fall  If  you  look  upon  labor  ae  an  Im- 
portant part  of  America,  there  may  be  some- 
one who  wouM  like  to  see  labor  head  for  a 
fall,  but  a.«;  long  as  labor  adopts  policies  and 
carries  out  programs  In  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  country  labor  is  not  heading  for  a 
fall.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  short- 
comings within  the  ranks  of  labor.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  have.  We  may  have  shor.jom- 
Ings  among  labor  leaders,  i  ut  today  the 
policies  of  the  labor  movement  are  to  help 
strengthen  our  Nation  \/e  advocate  sup- 
portinz  our  Government  in  Its  foreign  policy, 
and  we  advocate  stopping  the  Communlsis 
In  their  tracks  and  removing  the  cause  of 
communism  We  advocate  reducing  prices, 
incrcas'ng  the  consuming  power  of  the  pur- 
cha.sers,  and  we  ask  that  employers  adopt 
similar  policies,  to  stop  the  gc  uglng  of  the 
public  with  their  exorbitant  prices,  and  to 
share  their  profits  with  their  consumers  and 
their  workers,  and  we  will  continue  to  build 
a  strong  Nation,  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
world 

Chairman  Grantk.  Thank  70U.  And  your 
summary.  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr  Lincoln  The  thing  that  we  hive 
missed  here  entirely  Is  the  f:tct  of  the  defi- 
nite re.sptmslblUty  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment both  have  to  the  consumer  There  Is 
no  war.  there  can  be  no  war  such  as  has  been 
set  up  between  labor  and  management. 
They  are  both  responsible  to  the  consumer. 
because  the  consumer  Is  the  man  who  hires 
them  Every  dollar  that  everybody  eets  In 
this  Industry,  both  labor  and  the  manage- 
ment, comes  from  the  consumer.  We  have 
entirely  overlooked  that  We  think  that 
labor  should  fight  and  continue  to  fleht  wiih 
management  to  get  more  money  out  of  man- 
agement. The  only  money  that  manage- 
ment has  'o  wh-^t  It  has  to  take  from  the 
consumer,  and  the  only  way  that  labor  can 
get  more  mi.ney  is  by  taking  It  from  the 
consumer.  It  is  that  which  is  causing  the 
resentment  in  the  minds  f  the  consumer. 
and  which  will,  if  continued,  mean  that 
labor  Is  riding  frr  a  fall  That  would  be  the 
most  terrible  thin?  that  could  happen  to  the 
economy,  but  happen  It  will  imlese  we 
change. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNll'BD  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  i.  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  August  18.  1950.  column  of 
David  Lawrence  presents  a  serious 
analysis  that  is  worthy  ol  consideration 


by  all  of  us.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  incorporated  in  the  Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows  : 

Wht  XJttmD  Statts  Not  Brrrm  Prkparks  roa 
War — Todat  in  Wa.shincton 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  August  18. — Unwittingly  the 
headlines  In  American  newspapers  In  the  la«t 
48  hours  have  told  why  America  hasn't  been 
better  prepared  to  fight  the  war  In  Korea. 
The  dramatic  story  of  the  mass  flight  of 
B-29  g  which  dropped  850  tons  cf  bombs  over 
a  26-square-mlle  area  m  Korea  was  Imme- 
diately given  here  the  same  kind  of  accept- 
ance that  has  heretofore  caused  strategic 
bombing  to  dominate  tbe  whole  American 
defense  program. 

It  reads  persuasively  now.  ae  it  did  to 
Congress  these  last  4  years.  It  appears  now. 
as  It  did  then,  to  many  superhcial  observers 
to  be  the  simple,  inexpensive  way  to  defeat 
an  enemy — Just  drop  tons  upon  tons  of  bombs 
from  miles  up,  no  matter  where  they  hit 
and  not  matter  how  indlMnminate  the  op- 
eration necessarily  must  be  from  high  alti- 
tudes— and  there  will  not  be  much  need  of 
a  (rround  Army  or  a  Navy. 

But  this  actual  demonstration  Is  being 
conducted  at  a  time  when  the  dispatches 
must  necessarily  tell  what  happened  the  next 
day  It  Is  no  disjaaragement  of  the  B-2ii  s 
or  of  the  decision  to  send  them  ou  this 
mission  to  point  out  that  this  was  a  supple- 
mentary and  psychological  operation  and  by 
no  means  a  primary  role  for  the  heavy 
bombers. 

ITie  B-iJ9  B  undoubtedly  had  a  terrorizing 
effect  and  probably  were  very  much  more 
useful  in  striking  at  army  concentrations 
than  In  ccmblng  over  the  relatively  few 
targets  for  strategic  bombing  operrtions  in 
North  Korea.  Yet  the  mission  must  be 
Judged  by  what  its  immediate  and  direct 
eSects  on  enemy  operations  really  were.  The 
next  day  g  dispatches  from  the  United  Press 
correspondent  In  the  war  aone  said : 

"The  strength  of  the  sudden  Communist 
push  from  the  north  indicated  that  the 
North  Koreans  may  have  shifted  some  of  the 
four  to  six  divisions  they  had  massed  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Naktong  River  north- 
west of  Waegwan  to  the  northern  sector  be- 
fore American  B-29  s  dropped  860  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  west  bank  yesterday. 

•Reconnaissance  planes  which  flew  over 
the  blasted  and  burning  26-8quare-mlle 
target  area  northwest  of  Waegwan  today 
could  find  no  sign  of  the  40.000  to  60.000 
troops  believed  there." 

Tficn  came  from  the  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent in  the  same  zone  a  dispatch  a 
little  later  telling  of  a  drive  by  30.000  North 
Koreans  and  adding: 

"The  Communists  poured  out  of  the  area 
hit  by  B-29  bombers  west  of  the  Naktong 
River  They  Jumped  off  from  an  area  be- 
tween Waegwan  and  Kunwi." 

What  this  means,  of  course,  Is  that  high- 
level  bombing  did  not  disorganize  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  or  prevent  them  from  realign- 
ing their  dn-lElons  in  time  to  make  a  con- 
centrated attack  the  next  day. 

Strategic  bombers  were  never  designed  to 
do  such  a  Job.  What  the  United  States 
needed  this  week  on  the  central  Korean 
front  was  several  units  of  low-level  bombers, 
the  kind  that  dive  close  to  the  target  and 
really  see  what  they  are  aiming  at.  These 
units,  often  called  "tactical  aviation'  are 
very  scarce  nowadays  in  the  United  States 
Army  because  most  of  the  money  and  the 
manpower  haa  been  used  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  high-level  bombing  for  use  In  Eu- 
rope. The  idea  that  planes  could  fly  across 
oceans  and  attack  with  atom  bombs  was  sold 
to  the  American  people  as  an  Inexpensive 
substitute  for  almost  everything  else,  though 
top-level    commanders    will    deny    they    In- 


tended   any    such    tblng.     Tet    s    re-reading 

now  of  the  publicity  given  strategic  bombing 
these  last  few  years  will  confirm  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  three  armed  serrtoes  were  not 
treated  as  co-ordinate  branches  and  each 
given  a  chance  to  build  up  what  It  needed. 
TTist  kind  of  autonomy  was  lost  in  the  pas- 
sion for  "uniflcatlon"  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  allocation  of  most  of  the  money 
to  a  single  concept  of  strategy — the  hleth- 
fiytng  bombers  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force — while  the  Navy  was  largely  put  a^lde 
and  the  Army  was  deprived  of  men  and 
equipment,  tanks  and  plane* 

In  the  last  24  hours  the  American  people 
were  told  that  there  has  been  moved  across 
the  Psclflc  by  the  Navy  since  the  Korean 
Invasion  started  a  total  of  40,000  American 
Army.  Air  Force.  Marines,  and  Navy  men; 
2.000.000  barrels  of  petroleum,  1.500.000  U.ns 
of  cargo  In  addition  a  big  Navy  currier 
ferried  acroes.  on  Its  brf>ad  deck,  170  planes  for 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and.  below  deck, 
1.000  Air  Force  personnel  and  1.000  tons  of 
necessary  cargo 

The  strategic  bombers  of  the  United  Bt-tes 
Air  Force  are  vital,  the  Army  foot  soldier  Is 
vital,  tactical  aviation  Is  vital,  the  Marines 
are  vital,  and  the  Navy  U  vital.  The  wonder 
is  that  anyone  in  top  command — civilian  or 
military — was  ever  able  to  say  that  navies 
were  obsolete,  carriers  should  not  be  mod- 
ernized because  they  were  going  In  mothballs 
anyway,  and  that  the  Marines — with  the 
only  trained  units  of  tactical  aviation  In 
support  of  ground  troopw — should  be  de- 
prived of  their  Identity,  and  reduced  In  sire, 
and  that  tanks  and  ground  armies  were  sec- 
ondary. But  that's  what  has  happened  with- 
in 18  months,  beginning  In  January  1949 — 
and  mostly  because  strategic  bombing  is 
exciting,  spectacular  and  theoretically  de- 
structive enough  to  win  a  war.  It  hasn't 
happened  that  way  In  Korea. 


Tariffs  CaB  WaM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  LEAHY 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) ,  1950 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tarifls  Can  Wait"  from  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)    E^vening  Bulletin  of  August   19. 

The  editorial  is  well  reasoned  and  its 
tone  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  fair-mind  ^ 
persons.  Far  from  attacking  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  it 
assumes  the  soundness  of  the  system. 
JX  gives  well-merited  praise  to  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  GreemI,  for  his  sug^esuon 
that  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Conference 
scheduled  for  next  month  at  Torquay, 
England,  be  postponed  or  canceled.  The 
editorial  states  the  issue  with  great  clar- 
ity and  correctly  concludes  that  my  col- 
league has  performed  a  public  service  by 
Ms  suggestion  for  postponement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^n  the  Ricoko. 

as  follows: 

Tarutb  Can  Wait 

Senator  Tbzcwobz  Pkancis  Okxek's  con- 
viction that  this  Is  no  time  to  rcadjtist  re- 
ciprocal tariffs  Is  soundly  based.  His  sugees- 
tlon  that  the  scheduled  September  confer- 
ence fo;   this  puii^::e  &<  Turquaj;,    F.nfeiand, 


t-\. 
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should  he  tUhw-  postponed  or  canc»'led 
should  be  heeded. 

fcveii  M  Ifcte  M  1M7.  when  the  Oenevs  In- 
tematlonai  ajtreement  on  reciprocal  tariff 
policy  was  adopted  and  the  flmt  nefoUa- 
betwe«n  the  signatory  gt^vernments 
be<run.  there  was  strong  hope  that  the 
trade  world  would  soon  achieve  a  subst^tn* 
tlAl  imrnirr  of  aUMUty.  U  it  did  not.  the 
I  mill —Vina  and  countcreortceaBkms  on 
wbtcb  the  workability  of  the  relprocal  trade 
i^roKram  re.*u  oould  easily  loae  iheu  Justifi- 
cation 

By  iMt  year,  when  represenUtlves  of  the 
il^nfttory  fovernments  met  at  Annrcy. 
France,  to  negotiate  on  additional  Itenis  for 
which  reciprocal  ireatmei.'  mUht  be  grant- 
ed, tha  Mrong  bope  of  1947  for  stability  bad 
markedly  dtmined.  Anumg  variotu  delega- 
ttoaa  there  vas  a  noticeable  loe«  of  entbu- 
■la«B  to  oSer  concessions  by  the  countries 
tliey  repreeenved.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
growing  concern  regarding  lack  of  subllliy 
In  International  economic  relationships, 
cooapicu  usiy  apparent  in  foreign  exchatge 
eaapllcated  by  dollar  shortaKes.  American 
leadership  prodded  th»  conference  into  mak- 
ing a  subatantlal  number  of  new  reciprocal 
conceaaloni. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  Is  vastly 
changed.  There  Is  no  telling  whether  such 
concessions  as  any  government  might  con- 
sider feasible  in  September  would  have  any 
economic  Justification  a  year  later,  or  per- 
haps sooner.  The  Korean  war  and  related 
events  have  made  even  day-to-day  Interna- 
tional commercial  transactions  often  risky 
at  best.  When  the  economic  world  is  In  this 
degree  of  flux.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  at- 
tempt to  make  &xed  commitments  for  an  In- 
definite and  highly  uncertain  future 

The  fact  that  such  conditions  exist,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  regarded  In  any  quarter 
as  Invalidating  the  sound  principle  on  which 
the  Reclproral  Trade  Agreements  Act  reata. 
When  International  economic  circumstances 
are  more  propitious,  the  task  of  making 
specific  agreements  can  be  resumed.  Mean- 
while Senator  Gkzxn.  himself  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  the  reciprocal  system,  has  rendered 
a  public  service  in  asking  for  mspenslun  or 
further  effort  toward  new  agreements.  1  arlfl 
tinkering  now  simply  does  not  make  sense. 


Fortified  Villages  of  North  Dakota 


exten'sion  of  remarks 
HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF   .N.  RTH    '  'K^TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    ;  HH   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "Fortifled 
Villages  of  North  Dakota"  This  ap- 
peared in  the  WashinKton  Evening  Star 
newspaper.  Autjust  19.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FoaTiriro  Vuxaccs  or  North  Dakota 

The  Smlthaonian  InstUutlcm  has  an- 
nounced that  a  party  of  ai  Theotoglats  under 
the  leadership  of  O.  Eliu  B  ircaw  is  excavat- 
ing an  earth  lodge  village  site  at  the  Garrl- 
aon  Peaerrotr  in  North  Oalcota.  There  were 
a  fairly  large  numljer  of  such  aettlenenu 
in  pre-Columbian  times,  and  e&aininauon  or 
ttiam  should  add  greatly  to  modern  kLtowl- 
9$t9  of  the  Indiana  of  the  Missuurl  ViUley. 
The  standard   pattern  of   the   commuiaiies 


wa.5  peculiar  Most  of  the  vlllagee  were  for- 
tified They  also  were  encircled  by  water. 
In  effect,  they  were  moated 

This  means  that  the  men  who  designed 
and  built  them  had  engineering  skill.  Only 
rarelv.  If  at  all.  did  they  take  advantage  of 
a  natural  island  and  rest  content  with  the 
protection  which  the  river  Itself  afforded. 
They  dug  their  own  trenches.  Further,  they 
constructed  stockades  on  packed  earth  walls 
for  defensive  purposes.  In  these  fortmca- 
tlons  they  set  up  watchtowers  at  frequent 
Intervals  The  Smithsonian  authorities  say: 
'They  are  strikingly  similar  •  •  •  to 
Btiropean  fortified  villages  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

But  the  moat -surrounded  vlllagee  of  North 
E>akota  likewise  resemble  far  older  devices. 
They  have  much  In  common  with  the  stone 
circles  of  ancient  Britain.  Stonehenee 
stood— Indeed  still  stands— above  an  encir- 
cling ditch  which  wa.s  made  by  human 
enterprise.  The  notion  that  It  was  a  temple 
In  prehistoric  days  Is  contradicted  by  the 
obvious  evidence  that  It  was  Intended  to 
withstand  siege  More  probably  It  was  a  par- 
liamentary center,  a  seat  of  government,  sub- 
ject to  attack  by  enemler  j.itendlng  Its  cap- 
ture and  despoilment. 

The  same  loplc  Is  manifest  at  Garrison 
Reservoir.  Whatever  tribe  or  nation  created 
the  earth  lodge  village  now  being  uncovered 
there  had  property  to  guard,  a  civilization  to 
prese^rve.  To  the  best  of  Its  group-capacity 
It  prepared  to  survive  potential  dl.saster. 
Five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  later  we 
are  attempting  the  same  defense  of  what  la 
precious  to  us.  But  moats  and  stockades 
will  not  serve  our  need.  We  require  a  more 
dynamic  system  of  security.  Falling  to 
achieve  It.  we  must  puss,  as  the  North  Dakota 
Indians  did.  and  be  merely  a  riddle  lor  the 
archeologlsts  of  another  age. 


Molly  Yard  Wins  Meade  Apology 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  ""Molly  Yard  Wins  Meade 
Apology."  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  of  Wednesday.  July  26. 
1950.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
MoLLT     Y'UD     Wins     Mcaoe     Apoloct — Kx- 

Chaikman    RrTRACTS    Charge    or    Commu- 

KI8M 

Mrs    Molly   Yard   Oarrett    has   accepted   a 

settlement  of  11.000  out  of  court  in  her  libel 
suit  against  William  F.  Meade  and  the  Re- 
publican city  committee  for  calling  her  a 
Communist. 

She  also  won  a  public  retraction  from 
Meade,  who  as  GOP  city  chairman  made  the 
charges  during  last  fall's  county  election 
campaign. 

The  settlement  was  announced  this  after- 
noon In  the  offices  of  Abraham  L.  Freedman. 
Mrs  Garrttt's  attorney,  in  the  Packard 
Building.  Mrs.  Garrett,  who  flew  here  from 
California  for  the  settlement,  was  present. 

STATXMEKT   BT   MEADK 

Meade '■  retraction,  as  released  by  Freed- 
man said: 


"During  the  1949  political  campaign  for 
row  offices  In  Philadelphia.  I  mat  e  certain 
statements  on  the  radio  regarding  Molly 
Yard.  I  called  her  a  Communist  and  this 
charge  was  rebrondcast  on  the  radio  and  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  Ir    the  pres* . 

"I  made  the  charge  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation vhlch  I  thought  at  the  time  was 
reliable.  It  now  turns  out  that  here  was 
no  evidence  to  Justify  the  charge. 

"I  regret  that  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign  I  was  led  to  make  the  charge.  Since 
It  was  unfounded.  I  lope  that  all  those  who 
heard  It  will  now  learn  of  this,  iiy  public 
retraction." 

WirX  OF  TEACHER 

Mrs.  Oarrett  Is  the  wife  of  Sylvester  Oar- 
rett. who  was  chairman  of  the  Thlrc  Regional 
War  Lal)or  Board  heie  and  now  Is  a  law  pro- 
fessor at  Stanford  University. 

She  filed  suit  for  $25,000  about  wo  weeits 
after  Meade  made  his  charge  In  an  attack 
on  the  Arrerlcans  for  Democratic  .\ctlon.  of 
which  she  was  a  founding  memb>r  In  this 
city.  Meade  said  the  ADA  was  Communist- 
Infiltrated. 

He  referred  to  Mrs.  Garrett  as  u  bustling 
little  Communist   worker   who   get   around. 

Toda} ,  as  she  smilingly  accepted  .he  award, 
Mrs.  Garrett  said: 

REPREHENSIBLE 

"I  undertook  the  unpleasant  Jol)  of  suing 
Meade  t>ecau8e  he  had  done  a  reprehensible 
thing. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  free  elections 
following  free  discussion  of  publl:  Issues  is 
the  basic  foundation  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government.  Meade  debiised  he  demo- 
cratic process  of  free  elections  by  riaklng  the 
fcar-ln.-plrlng  charge  of  communism. 

"I  feel  the  best  answer  to  the  whole  thing 
was  the  election.  And,  boy.  was  I  proud 
of  the  Northeast,  where  I  help-d  do  the 
organizing." 


Belated  Awakening — Is  It  Real? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS      r 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  rATI\^3 

Wednesday.  August  23.  .950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  real  and  apparent  need  for 
legislation  to  curb  the  activities  of  sub- 
versives in  this  country.  For  too  long, 
vintil  just  recently,  has  the  H(  use  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Acti\ities  been 
the  whipping  boy  for  the  self-styled  lib- 
erals of  this  country.  Too  mi  ny  F>eople 
In  too  high  places  have  refer  ed  to  the 
efforts  to  root  subversives  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  "red  herrings." 

Three  weeks  ago  14  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  Issued  a  joint  statemi-n'  in  which 
we  said: 

Communists  should  be  requii  ed  to  reg- 
ister at  once,  and  the  Oovernm<  nl  author- 
ized to  place  restrictions  upon  their  move- 
ments. Increased  penalties  for  si.botage  and 
espionage  should  be  ImmedlaUly  enacted 
into  law.  It  is  folly  of  the  high,  st  order  to 
draft  Americans  for  combat  agiinst  com- 
munism abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
mit Communists  unlimited  freedom  of  action 
at  home. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  Inmediately 
by  Congress  which  will  Insure  adequate  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  Communlbls  and  their 
activities. 
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The  Pre.sldent  has  sent  us  a  message 
on  this  .subject  which  will  perhaps  now. 
at  thl.';  late  hour,  cause  administration 
leaders  to  bestir  themselves.  So  far 
their  efforts  have  definitely  been  on  the 
•  mUk  Loast  and  water"  side.  They  seem 
to  want  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
prpsrnting  a  Mundt-Nixon  bill  without 
actually  doing  so.  I  doubt  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  fooled.  Certainly  Ray 
Hansen,  editor  of  the  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union,  published  at  Fori  Atkm- 
.son.  Wis.,  has  not  been  fooled,  and 
neither  has  Wheeler  McMiller,  writing 
in  the  current  issue  of  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine. Their  editorials  are  well  worth 
reading: 

Our  Akti-Anti-Communists 
It  is  no  longer  fashionable  In  some  circles 
to  be  either  outright  autl-Axnerican  or  pro- 
Soviet.  A  new  species  is  developing — an  in- 
sidious species  because  it  dwells  In  the 
Ehadow-gr.'iy  between  the  forthright  pro  and 
con. 

The  antl-anti-Coramunlsts  call  witch- 
hunting  and  Red-baiting  any  attempts  by 
serious  Americans  to  safeguard  strategic  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion. They  make  spectacular  peace  gestures, 
as  If  our  country  were  guilty  In  any  contro- 
versy, hot  or  cold.  They  believe  our  country 
should  always  give  in  on  such  issues  as  the 
blockade  of  Btriln,  Russian  boycott  of  tlie 
United  Nations.  Russian  demands  to  seat  Red 
China. 

They  consider  anyone  openly  opposed  to 
communism  as  lacking  In  objectivity  or  a 
little  hysterical  They  repre.sent  communism 
a«  a  good  idea  gnne  wrong  but  a  trend  of  the 
future. 

They  look  up<jn  the  tnght  side,  ignoring 
the  oppressiveness,  of  the  Soviet  satellite 
regimes  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  They 
play  down  the  hostility  of  such  regimes  to 
the  United  States.  Their  infiuence  Is  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Not  being  outright  pros  and 
cons,  thpy  are  well  protected  by  their  en- 
meshment  of  fallacy  and  half-truth.  Their 
viewpoint  is  entrenched  in  some  very  re- 
spectable places.  Republicans  believe  it  is 
always  la&hionable  to  be  an  American. 


Unwashed  PoLmcs 
(By  Wheeler  McMlllen) 
The  common  sense  of  Americans  has  long 
recognl?ed  that  every  Communist  Inside  the 
United  States  contemplates  treason.  At 
every  opportunity  the  people  have  expressed 
their  alarm  r.t  the  Government'.?  softness 
toward  these  arrcnts  of  alien  Interests. 

Public  prpit?ure  has  built  Increasing  sup- 
port for  the  Mundt-Peren.son  bill  Developed 
ever  a  period  of  2  years,  the  Mundt -Ferguson 
bin  Fupi,iles  the  Government  with  adequate 
powers  to  Identify  and  restrain  tho^e  puUty 
of  espionage  snd  antl-Amerlc nn  activities  and 
to  punl-sh  thoee  found  guilty  It  gives  the 
Federal  Burenii  <■{  Investuatlon  a  leeal  basts 
for  dealing  with  Communists  Senator  Feh- 
cusoN,  an  out.-standlnp  lawyer,  has  taken 
pains  to  make  certain  that  the  purposes  mav 
be  attained  without  violating  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens 

Several  veeks  ago.  when  it  was  becoming 
clear  that  the  li-.jjle  were  demanding  this 
measure,  the  Senate's  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee considered  it.  Their  decision  was  that 
to  permit  so  Imptirtant  and  popular  a  bill  to 
be  enacted  with  Republican  Senators'  names 
on  it  would  be  bad  politics  Upon  hearing 
of  this  decision.  Senator  MuNirr  and  Senator 
FracnsoN  offered  to  withdraw  their  names 
and  to  permit  Democratic  Senators  to  spon- 
sor the  legislation.  This  offer  was  spumed, 
perhaps  a.*,  not  being  sufficiently  deceptive. 
LjiEt  week  the  President  demanded  leels- 
Intion    to    brli.g    the    intcriial    aotl\ities    of 


hostUe  spiM  under  control.  In  no  Important 
detaU  did  he  call  for  accomplishing  anything 
not  covered  in  the  Mundt-Perguson  blU. 
Some  generalities  on  dvU  rights  were  set 
forth,  though  moet  persons  consider  such 
rights  fully  protected  in  the  blU  already  be- 
fore the  Senate, 

In  other  words,  the  President  has  been 
pushed  by  public  opinion  Into  acknowledging 
that  Communist  agenu  must  be  watched  and 
made  punishable.  He  admits  that  stronger 
legUlatlon  must  be  adopted.  But  he  wants 
it  passed  under  a  Democratic  label.  Few 
will  be  deceived  by  this  maneuver.  The 
public  will  recognize  In  It  a  familiar  brand 
of  unwashed  politics. 

Some  gratification,  however,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  same  President 
who  called  the  Alger  Hiss  affair  a  "Red 
herring"  now  admlu  that  many  of  these 
queer  fish  are  actually  dangerous  snakes  In 
the  American  grass.  The  recognition  comes 
liile,  however,  to  an  administration  that  has 
tolerated  Communists  and  their  left-wing 
assistants  in  the  Oovernment  Itself. 

One  must  expect,  even  In  times  of  crisis, 
that  men  In  political  office  will  play  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  politics.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  exi>ect,  nevertheless,  that  occasion- 
ally a  man  In  high  office  will  rise  above 
politics. 

For  political  gain,  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration and  Its  prer'ecessor  have  appeased 
the  left-wing  elements  in  the  country.  They 
have  been  too  kind  to  Communists,  and  to 
those  who  have  played  the  Communist  tunes. 
This  is  not  a  lelt-wing  country.  Despite 
confusion  and  faltering  by  parts  of  the 
public  when  deceived  by  unscrupulous  lead- 
ers, the  great  majurlty  wants  to  preserve 
the  American  fundamentals  of  individual 
freedom  and  personal  responsibility.  Yet, 
because  enough  have  l>cen  confused  by  the 
fctrldent  lefiish  voices,  it  has  been  politically 
profitable  to  cater  to  the  confused  groups. 
Both  parties  liave  been  guilty. 

Ihe  primary  elections  this  summer  have 
booted  a  talr  number  of  the  leftish  Members 
of  Congress  into  retirement.  Perhajjs  these 
events  will  signal  the  preference  of  most 
{>ecple  for  plain  Americans.  Voters  wlU 
have  another  chance  at  the  Congressional 
elections  in  November  to  say  that  they  do 
not  want  either  safety  of  the  Nation  or  the 
Integrity  of  American  principles  subjected 
tu  cheap  political   trcatm{>nt. 

What  party  designation  is  attached  to  a 
law  to  bring  treasoj.able  communism  under 
control  makes  lit  tie  difference.  When  the 
N.tticn  needs  flchters  to  risk  their  lives,  no 
cue  asks  the  boys  who  are  being  drafted 
Wiiat  party  they  belong  to. 


Uoited  NatioDi  Watchdog  Commissions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  sensible  and  timely  editorials 
I  have  read  in  a  long  while  appeared  in 
the  Bismarck  Tribune,  published  at  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  August  15, 
1950.  The  editorial  is  entitled  -Watch- 
dogs To  Spot  Aggressor." 

I  take  partictilar  pleasure  In  asking 
for  its  insertion  in  the  Record  since  it 
IS  written  by  my  former  adainisirative 


assistant,  John  O.  Hjelle,  who  Is  now 

editor  of  the  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  he  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Watchdogs  To  Spot  Acoussacm 
Th>    United  Nations  could  wisely  adopt  a 
proposal  by  a  church  group  that  watchdog 
commlsflons  be  placed  In  trouble  spots  all 
around  the  world. 

The  suggestion  comes  from  the  Cominis- 
Elon  of  the  Churches  on  International  Af- 
fairs. Its  leadership  Includes  John  Foster 
Dull^-,  Republican  adviser  to  the  State  De- 
partment; Francis  B.  Sayre.  United  Staves 
delegate  to  the  UN  Trusteeship  CouncU; 
Arnold  Toynbee.  British  historian;  Charles 
Malik,  Lebanon  minister  to  the  United  States, 
and  several  other  prominent  figures. 

It's  perhaps  doubtful  whether  such  watch- 
dog commissions  would  act,  as  the  group  de- 
clares, as  a  "deterrent  to  aggression  and  a 
third  world  war."  After  all.  a  UN  observer 
commission  was  In  Korea  June  24  and  be- 
fore, but  it  dldnt  stop  the  North  Koreans 
from  marching. 

But  EUcL  commissions  can  perform  one 
vital  service:  carefully  assessing  the  poUtlcal 
and  military  situation  in  each  of  the  critical 
areas,  and  stablishlng  the  truth  about  ag- 
gression If  and  when  It  occurs. 

We  need  only  listen  to  the  prattling  of 
Russia's  representative  on  the  UN  Security 
CouncU.  Jacob  Malik,  to  realize  that  any 
aggressive  move  anywhere  by  Russia  or  her 
satellites  will  be  twisted  Into  a  peaceful 
gesture  if  the  world's  observers  are  not  there 
to  prove  otherwise. 

According  to  Moscow's  version.  It  was  the 
South  Koreans  who  started  things  in  Korea. 
The  North  Koreans  are  merely  counter- 
attacking. And  of  course  the  United  States. 
to<  ,  is  held  to  l>e  guilty  of  aggression  against 
the  Korean  people. 

But  thanlcs  to  the  tJN  Korean  CommlBslon. 
the  world  knows  exactly  what  the  facts  were 
when  the  invasion  l>^an.  By  that  date,  tiie 
North  Kcrerins  already  had  sliced  across  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  bordering  South  Ko- 
rea at  se-eral  points.  These  salients,  de- 
Ei^ned  to  give  the  northerners  tactical  ad- 
vantage, were  never  wiped  out  by  the  de- 
fenders. 

Furthermore,  authenticated  report*  made 
clcir  that  the  North  Koreans  were  massing 
men  and  armor  and  were  clearing  civilians 
out  of  the  border  zones  from  which  an  at- 
tack would  be  launched. 

In  contra.'t,  the  South  Korean  constabu- 
lary army  was  doing  little  or  nothing.  Not 
only  was  It  not  deploying  for  an  assault.  It 
v.asn  t  even  placing  itself  wisely  for  defense. 
Mure  than  that,  as  we  now  know  ail  t,oo  well. 
It  wasn't  equipped  for  more  than  Internal 
police  action. 

All  these  facts  are  documented  and  in  the 
UN's  hands  bccaure  a  comml.sjilon  was  on 
the  scene  to  establl.sh  them  quickly.  The 
Information  actually  was  In  the  UN's  pos- 
session when  the  Security  CouncU  met  to 
try  to  end  the  aggression. 

Russia  being  what  it  Is,  we  will  get  this 
same  fantastic  Inversion  of  the  truth  every- 
where she  threatens.  Perhaps  many  millions 
of  westerners,  including  Americans,  have 
lung  since  discounted  anything  the  Soviet 
propagandists  say.  But  we  have  to  re- 
inemt>er  that  In  Asia  and  some  other  places 
the  west  is  trusted  little  more  than  the  Rus- 
sians 

So  It's  Important  to  unity  of  world  action 
against  aggression  that  the  real  facts  be 
known  to  all  nations  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  Let's  put  watchdogs  In  Indochina, 
Mnlaya,  Iran,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  aid  Ger- 
many. 
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Refvfees:  Pawn  of  German  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

■     or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday   August  22.  1950 

Mr.  SABATH  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans have  always  shown  sympathy  for 
the  problems  and  sufferinRs  of  the  refu- 
gees and  th«  homelesa.  This  sympathy 
has  gone  out  to  all  peoples  regardless  of 
national  origin. 

For  the  i>ast  5  years,  tremendous  ef- 
forts have  t)een  made  by  the  United 
States  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  these  home- 
less people  aiid  riphtly  so.  too.  But  must 
the  problem  of  the  German  expellees 
who  became  refugees  in  vestern  Ger- 
many become  a  political  football'' 

Evidenf^e  available  shov.s  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  not  only  exagj;erated 
the  figures  regarding  the  number  of  their 
refugees  but  that  they  have  also  been 
trying  to  make  political  capital  of  their 
expellee  problem 

According  to  the  London  Economist, 
the  unemployment  situation  in  Germany 
is  bring  exploited  by  the  Germans  "as 
a  political  lever  against  the  Western 
Powers."  The  Economist  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Bonn  government  'does 
not  object  to  having  a  pool  of  unemploy- 
ment at  present  *' 

I  submit  that  it  is  In  the  American 
tradition  to  do  our  t)est  to  help  these 
refugees,  but  that  we  have  a  riRht  to  ex- 
IJect  the  Germans  to  make  every  effort 
to  help  themselves.  In  a  recent  article 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  world  war  III.  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  problem  in  Germany,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  proper  land  reform 
could  go  a  long  way  not  only  toward  the 
resettUn  of  refugee  Germans,  but  also 
towaru  solvin«  the  German  food  situa- 
tion. It  IS  patently  clear  that  had  the 
land  reform,  as  origmally  planned  by  the 
Allied  authorities,  been  carried  out  by 
the  German.s,  about  2.000.000  German 
expellees  could  have  t)een  resettled  and 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  Ger- 
mans should  not  be  encouraped  to  play 
power  politics  with  human  misery  That 
this  has  been  the  case  is  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  article  published  in  the 
magazine.  Prevent  World  War  III.  sum- 
mer issue,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  III.  515 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City,  entitled 
•■Refugees:  Pawn  of  German  Politics." 
The  article  follows: 

RcrvGU..<>  P.*WN  or  Gexman  Politics 
Ever  since  lh«  end  of  the  war.  the  German* 
have  duplayed  a  singular  talent  as  propa- 
gandUts.  To  wime  extent,  their  present  suc- 
cess can  be  irac«l  back  to  the  railing  out 
among  the  victorious  Allies.  In  addition.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Goebbela 
•cbool  of  propaganda  baa  made  a  deep  Im- 
print on  Oeruiau  methods  m  dealing  with 
their  neighbors. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Immediately  fol- 
lowlni?  the  cesaation  of  hoatUltlea,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  went  up  about  the  starving  Cicr- 
maus.     The    nul&e    was    intended    to    drown 


out  the  pleas  of  those  who  were  starving  In 
the  lauds  ravaged  by  the  German  war  ma- 
chine. The  food-for-Oermany  campaign 
built  on  a  tissue  of  distortion  and  half  truths, 
cracked  the  common  front  of  the  Allied 
peoples  and  was  the  wedge  through  which  the 
deliberate  undermlnUiK  of  Allied  power  was 
Initiated.  Since  then,  the  Germans  have 
continued  their  tactic  cf  grabbing  on  to  ua 
issue  and  exploiting  It  for  all  that  It  is 
worth.  In  1945  It  wa«  food  In  1947  It  was 
reparations.  Ttxlay  it  appears  to  lie  the 
refugee  problem 

The  refugee  problem  is  being  played  up  by 
the  Germans  In  eveiy  possible  way.  It  Is 
being  used  to  assault  every  remaining  safe- 
guard against  the  resurgence  of  pan-Ger- 
manism and  neo-nazism  It  is  employed  js 
a  weapon  to  discredit  and  Injure  Allied  pres- 
tige It  Is  manipulated  as  a  lightning  rod 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  present  un- 
employment situation  In  Germany  onto  the 
bacits  of  the  Allied  Powers;  and  last  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  refugee  problem  Is  uti- 
lized to  bolster  Germany's  case  for  the  re- 
building of  her  industrial  might  far  above 
prewar  levels  It  Is.  therefore,  a  very  potent 
and  dangerous  weapwn  which  can  easily  fool 
the  gullible  and  pervert  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  ref- 
ugees In  western  Germany. 

Recently  the  London  Economist  published 
a  penetrating  article  In  the  German  refugee 
problem  and  its  relation  to  unemployment 
in  Germany.  In  speaking  about  the  number 
of  refugees  in  western  Germany,  the  Econ- 
omist revealed  that: 

"Varied  and  exaggerated  figures  regarding 
the  number  of  expelled  Germans  are  bandied 
about  In  public  speec»ies.  In  the  rather  more 
objective  columns  of  the  official  statistical 
returns,  the  total  is  given  as  7.750.000. 
Guesswork  places  the  number  who  have  come 
from  Soviet  Germany  as  1,000.000.  The  tota^ 
population  Is  said  to  have  risen  from 
39.300,000  In  1936  to  47,700.000  today.  There 
has.  however,  been  no  census  since  1946.' 

Thus,  the  Germans  are  not  only  confus- 
ing the  picture  by  exaggerations  and  guess- 
work designed  for  political  purpoees.  but 
there  has  been  no  official  counting  of  the 
papulation  in  western  Germany  for  the  last 
4  years.  Therefore,  how  can  we  talk  In- 
telligently about  a  problem  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  political  fiwtbali  by  the  Ger- 
mans? 

Prom  the  evidence  presented  by  the  Lon- 
don Economist  It  appears  that  the  Germans 
are  not  very  anxious  to  get  at  the  elemental 
facts. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  building  up  the 
problem  of  the  refugees  as  though  It  were 
the  cause  for  every  ill  afflicting  the  Germans 
today.  They  have  declared  that  the  refugees 
are  creating  unemployment,  and  have 
blamed  the  Allied  Powers  But  as  the  Lon- 
don Economist  deiiares  the  unemployment 
situation  is  being  used  by  the  Germans  as 
a  political  lever  against  the  western  powers. 
For  these  reasons.  German  statistical  as- 
sertions are  likely  to  be  unreliable. 

Und(jubiedly  there  Is  a  refugee  problem  in 
we.stern  Germany.  It  Is  also  true  that  un- 
employment has  been  Increased  by  the  Influx 
of  these  Germans  from  the  East  But  are 
the  Oerm.an  bigwigs  really  and  truly  anxious 
to  tackle  it?  Let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  well-known  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  refugees  are  efficient  farmers 
but  they  are  landless  becau.se  the  German  of- 
ficials have  satxjtaged  all  land  reforms  with 
the  tacit  approval  and  In  some  cases  active 
collaboration  of  the  Allied  authorities. 

In  the  United  States  zone  alone,  1.235,- 
000  acres  are  owned  by  700  individuals  and 
organizations.  This  huge  territory  was  sup- 
posed to  be  broken  up  under  the  land  reform 
law  passed  more  tliau  3  years  ago.     But  as  of 


April  1949.  only  71.000  acres  were  redistrib- 
uted 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  -prlng  of  thla 
year  the  Allies  abandoned  all  direct  inter- 
vention In  land  reform  and  turned  the  entire 
program  over  to  the  Germans  The  land  re- 
form law  was  originally  Intended  to  make 
room  for  German  refugees,  rat.onalize  agri- 
cultural production  and  dlmli  Ish  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  ol  the  landed 
nobility  in  the  We«it.  it  was  enimated  that 
2.000.000  German  refugees  could  be  resettled 
and  taken  care  of  economically  on  the  avail- 
able lands.  Now  the  program  1.-  turned  over 
to  the  very  same  people  who  ha/e  In  the  flrst 
place  blocked  Its  iraplementatlt  n  since  1946. 

The  importance  ol  land  to  these  German 
refugees  is  not  exaggerated  Indeed  when 
It  was  announced  that  the  AH  es  had  given 
up  this  pr<.>gram.  many  of  these  refugees  an- 
nounced that  they  would  take  matters  in 
their  own  hands.  One  group  wired  John  J. 
McCloy  that  they  were  considering  the  sei- 
zure of  farm  land  without  authority  and 
added.  "Don't  force  us  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of   the   Italian   agricultural   workers" 

If  the  German  officials  were  so  anxious  to 
help  these  refugees,  they  would  see  to  it  that 
German  agriculture  was  democratized  The 
London  Economist  however,  reveals  that  the 
Germans  are  not  very  anxious  to  help  their 
brothers  from  the  east.  They  weep  for  them 
in  public  but  privately  they  have  uttered 
contempt  for  them. 

This  Is  also  indirectly  Implied  by  Mr. 
Guy  J.  Swope.  Chief  of  the  Displaced  Popu- 
lation Division  In  the  Office  of  the  American 
High  Coinmlssloner.  Writing  in  the  March 
1950  issue  of  Information  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  High  Commissioner's  office.  Mr  Swope 
noted  that: 

"If  the  German  leadership  resolutely  took 
the  p<jsltlon  that  the  refugees,  who  are.  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  German  blood,  and 
therefore  should  be  easily  iissimllable  on  that 
score,  can  be  converted  into  a  strfing  asset 
through  establishing  conditions  under  which 
they  can  add  to  the  German  production,  it 
would  be  an  indication  of  sound  and  sensible 
planning  " 

The  Bonn  politicians  have  other  ideas. 
They  regard  these  refugees  as  pawns  In  their 
long  range  policies  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  security  or  a  peacetime  Ger- 
man economy.  But  why  do  Allied  officials 
continue  to  play  along? 

Speaking  about  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion In  Germany  which  is  supposed  to  t>e 
aggravated  by  the  refugees,  the  London 
Economist  declares  that  the  Bonn  Govern- 
ment "does  not  object  to  having  a  pool  of 
unemployment  at  present.  •  •  •  "  Why? 
Because  this  pool  keeps  wages  low  and  there- 
fore enables  German  expK>rters  to  undercut 
competition  on  the  world  market.  German 
Industrlallsu  are  not  enthusiastic  about  cre- 
ating new  jobs  because,  according  to  the 
London  Economist,  home  industries  "reduce 
the  volume  of  credit  available  for  financing 
the  present  boom  in  imports  and  trade  in 
consumer  goods." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bonn  Government 
argues  that  to  employ  these  refugees  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  unemployed 
would  endanger  the  currency.  Why?  Be- 
cause as  the  London  Economist  says,  "If  the 
unemployed  were  given  Jobt  •  •  •  they 
would  spend  more." 

A  pool  of  unemployment  increased  by  the 
refusal  to  solve  the  German  refugee  problem 
Is  viewed  by  the  Germans  as  a  very  effective 
economic  weapon  against  their  competitors. 
Furthermore,  these  refugees  are  regarded  by 
the  Bonn  Government  as  reliable  reaervps 
for  future  eventualities  The  character  of 
many  of  the.se  German  refugees  Is  described 
by  the  London  Economist  as  follows:  "The 
worst  factors  are  rather  that  the  refugees 
became  penuUess  and  that  many  of  them  are 
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ofBcials  of  the  Nad  state  or  party  and  dis- 
poaseased  farmers  for  wbom  no  Jobs  can  be 
found.  These  are  the  men  who  represent 
a  dangerous  hotbed  of  nationalist  ideas." 

The  refugee  problem  and  unemployment 
in  Germany  cannot  t>e  attributed  to  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  Allies  who  have  poured 
billions  Into  Germany  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  failed  to  take 
firm  action  anci  have  allowed  tlie  Germans  to 
bUxrk  every  decent  program  to  alleviate  the 
distress. 

But  the  facts  also  show  that  the  Germans 
have  no  intention  of  solving  this  problem. 
Just  as  they  engineered  Inflation  after  World 
War  11  to  avoid  reparations  payments,  so 
they  are  now  employing  the  refugee  and  un- 
employment situation  as  an  economic  and 
p<jlltical  Instrunient  to  extort  more  and  more 
concessions  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Marlon  Oonhoff.  political  editor  of  the 
German  newspaper.  Die  Zeit,  writing  In 
Foreign  Affairs.  April  1950.  gives  a  frank  esti- 
mate of  the  extortion  which  may  be  exptected. 
Misfi  Donhofl  calculated  that  if  these  unem- 
ployed, including  the  German  refugees,  were 
put  t(j  work,  "about  W.OOO  must  be  invested 
In  order  to  employ  one  worker  productively." 

Multiply  $2,000  by  her  own  estimate  of 
9.iiU).00u  refugees  and  It  becomes  clear  that 
the  Germans  are  waiting  for  a  couple  of  more 
billion  dollars  to  add  to  the  Jackpot  they  have 
already  extracted  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  is  bow  the  refugee  and  un- 
employment problem  is  shaping  up  in  Ger- 
m.-uiy  today. 

The  American  taxpiayers  would  be  more 
than  Justified  In  insisting  th£.t  no  more  funds 
be  handed  over  to  the  Germans  until  there 
Is  a  proper  allied  accounting  of  what  the 
Germans  hav«  done  to  date  on  their  own. 
The  aid  we  have  given  Germany  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  history.  We  have 
handed  over  billions  to  a  former  enemy  who 
ravaged  a  substantial  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  who  would  have  destroyed  us 
too  if  they  could. 

We  have  given  those  billions  as  though 
the  taxpayers  were  obliged  to  do  so  without 
auditing  Germany's  reserves  to  find  what 
they  themselves  could  achieve  without  hand- 
outs from  abroad. 

No  other  country  In  the  world  has  received 
such  a  blank  check  from  the  United  States. 
How  long  will  the  American  taxpayers  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  this  scandal? 


American  Medical  Association  Called  To 
Task  for  Killinf  BUI  To  Help  Medical 
G>lleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  you  ktiow.  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  re- 
cently tabled  Federal  aid  to  medical  ed- 
ucation legislation.  I  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  that  leg- 
islation. Now  that  the  bill  has  been 
scuttled  by  the  blind,  stubborn,  selfish 
opposition  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, a  good  many  others  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  just  how  important 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education  is  to 
our  national  health  and  security. 


I  attach  two  important  pieces  of  evl- 
dence.  both  from  distingruished.  Inde- 
pendent newspapers.  The  first  Is  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 20  in  which  Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Sim- 
mons, retired,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health,  is  re- 
ported as  protesting  the  tabling  action  as 
a  tragic  mistake.  I  call  to  your  special 
attention  this  paragraph  from  his  tele- 
gram to  President  Truman: 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  American  people 
realized  what  a  crippling  blow  this  negative 
action  has  dealt  to  the  Nations  mliitary 
and  civil  preparedness  program  they  would 
demand  that  the  tragic  mistake  be  rectl- 
fiec.  Health  of  American  fighting  men  and 
Industrial  workers  must  be  conserved  by  a 
strong  national  program  of  public  health  and 
military  preventative  medicine  to  guard 
against  diseases  as  deadly  and  disabling  as 
bombs  and  bullets. 

The  second  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  August  19,  which 
concludes  significantly: 

If  the  AMA  stubbornly  keeps  tr3nng  to  sit 
on  the  Ud.  there  Is  bound  to  be  au  explosion. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From   the   New   York  Times  of  August  20, 
19501 

McsiCAL  Bill  Loss  Is  Termed  Tragic — Hah- 
VARo  Health  School  Head  T^lls  TauiiAN 
House   Unft's   Action   Hurrs   Defense 

BasTON,  Augu^l  19.— President  Truman  to- 
day was  told  that  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's tabling  cf  the  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  medical  and  public  health  schools  has 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the  preparedness 
program. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President.  Brig.  Gen. 
James  S.  Simmons,  retired,  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Public  HeaUh. 
termed  the  action  "a  tragic  mistake."  Gen- 
eral Simmons  was  Chief  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine for  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and 
is  president  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health. 

He  said  the  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  deans 
of  all  10  accredited  schools  of  public  health 
in  this  country  and  by  about  75  percent  of 
the  deans  of  medical  schools. 

AMA    IS    BLAMES 

Proponents  of  the  measure  blame  opposi- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
failure  to  pass  the  bUl.  The  bill  sponsored 
by  Representative  Andrew  Biemillek.  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  would  provide  $250,000,000 
In  Federal  funds  to  pay  student  tuition  and 
to  expand  training  fp.clllties  of  schools  of 
medicine,  public  health,  dentistry,  and 
nursing. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  termed  It  "the  most  vital  health 
legislation  before  Congress."  President  Tru- 
man Insisted  on  action  after  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce had  deferred  the  bill  It  was  reviewed 
by  the  committee,  which  tabled  It  August  16 
by  a  B  to  8  vote. 

The  10  accredited  public  health  schools 
urging  the  bill  are  at  Harvard,  Tale.  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, University  of  Michigan.  University  of 
California,  University  of  Minnesota,  Tulane 
University,  and  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  President,  General 
Simmons  said : 

"The  shocking  news  that  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  has  tabled  the  biU  for 
Federal  aid  to  ine<lical  ai>d  public-health 
schools  moves  me  as  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Public  Health  to  appeal 
directly  to  you. 

"I  am  conOdent  that  If  the  American  peo- 
ple realized  what  a  crippling  blow  this  nega- 


tive acUon  baa  dealt  to  the  Nationl  miUtary 
and  civU  preparedness  program  they  would 
demand  that  the  tragic  mistake  be  rectified. 
Health  of  Amerlean  fighting  men  and  indus- 
trial workers  must  be  conserved  by  a  strong 
national  program  of  public  health  and  mili- 
tary preventative  medlctne  to  gxiard  against 
diseases  as  deadly  and  dUabUng  as  bombs  and 
buUeu. 

CnXS   NXX08  07  SPCClALISTS 

Many  highly  trained  specialists  will  be  re- 
quired. Their  postgraduate  training  Is  araU- 
able  only  *li  the  10  accredited  schools  of 
public  health  In  thlr  country.  The  financial 
plight  of  the  10  schools  is  such  that  their 
total  output  of  specialists  Is  now  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  needed  to  operate  the 
Nation's  peacetime  health  program.  Surely 
the  Korean  crisis  and  threat  of  another  global 
war  must  make  It  evident  to  all  that  an 
already  critical  situation  has  now  become 
more  perilous. 

Without  added  funds  the  schools  are  help- 
less to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  need  emergency  finan- 
cial aid.  This  is  the  kind  of  aid  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  aid  to  medical 
education  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  tabled  In  the  Houae  Committee. 

A  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portaut  responsibUlties  now  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  is  to  act  Immediately 
to  insure  the  training  of  au  adequate  and 
continuing  supply  of  experts  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  conservation  of  health 
among  our  workers  and  mUitary  forces. 

It  Is  my  earnest  belief  that  the  need  for 
swift  passage  of  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education  is  imperative.  Its  cost 
compared  to  enormous  outlays  necessary  for 
armaments  Is  relatively  minor,  yet  the  need 
it  would  serve  Is  of  major  Impcn'tance  to  the 
maintenance  o'  our  national  strength. 

{From  the  Milwaukee  Jourixal  of  August  19, 

19501 

Deans  Jab  at  thi  AMA 

For  a  long  time  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  l>een  denying  that  there  Is 
any  real  doctor  shortage  in  the  United  States. 
The  AMA  jumped  on  anyone,  medical  men 
included,  who  dared  say  that  there  was  such 
a  shortage. 

The  AMA  hae  come  up  with  Its  own  figures 
which  are  supposed  to  provide  that  there  Is 
an  ample  supply  of  doctors  and  that  medi- 
cal schools  are  providing  aU  the  neccasary 
replacements.  On  that  premise,  the  AMA 
has  been  steadfastly  opposing  the  Blemiller 
bill  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  medical  schools 
so  that  tbey  can  train  more  physicians. 

Deans  of  leading  medical  schools,  who 
should  know  something  aboirt  the  real  de- 
m."?nd  and  supply  sltuatlor,  met  in  Wash- 
Ingt/Jn  the  other  day  and  swung  some  real 
"haymakers"  at  the  AMA.  The  deans  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  critical  doctor 
shortage,  more  acute  as  many  physicians  ars 
called  again  for  military  service. 

The  deans  believe  that  the  medical  schoo-s 
must  be  allowed  to  train  more  doctors.  Be- 
cause medical  education  is  so  expensive,  the 
deans  look  with  much  more  favor,  therelore. 
on  Federal  aid  in  providing  for  expansion  of 
stalT.  plant,  and  student  bodies. 

Even  the  dean  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
AM.',  committee  on  medical  education,  ac- 
cording to  news  dispatches,  took  a  crack  at 
the  AMA  for  lu  attitude. 

Whether  the  AMA  wants  to  admit  it  or 
not.  millions  of  people  who  want  medical 
services  believe  that  more  doctors  are  need- 
ed, particularly  In  the  p>oarer  and  mors  re- 
mote communities.  Whether  the  AMA  Ukca 
It  or  not.  tliere  Is  a  growing  public  demand 
for  the  training  of  more  doctors. 

If  the  AMA  stubbornly  keeps  trying  to  stt 
on  the  Ud.  there  U  tjound  to  be  an  eapkxloa. 
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Waated:  A  MUHaiT  PoKcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er. David  Lawrtnce,  In  the  August  25 
issue  of  United  States  News  and  World 
Report  h&s  written  a  thought-provoking 
editorial  which  I  comniend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body : 

Wanted     A  Militabt  Polict 
(By  David  LauTcnce) 

The  American  people  have  been  surprised 
at  the  setbacks  In  Korea — s\irprlse<l  ai  our 
lack  o(  preparation.  They  have  been,  more- 
orer.  surprised  at  the  seeming  unawareness 
of  our  top  planners  or  policy  makers  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  could  be  a  trouble  area 
where  a  sizable  fleet  In  beini?  should  be 
stationed.  t<>«;ether  with  marines  ready  for 
Instaju  action 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  everyone 
throughout  the  worlu  who  has  really  studied 
military  and  naval  history  is  likewise  sur- 
prised For  the  lessons  of  history  have 
taui;ht  that  it  Is  not  only  necessary  to  have 
a  mobile  force  in  being  but  to  have  It  sta- 
tioned close  to  the  area  where  hostilities  may 
break  out. 

Back  In  1887.  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  of  the 
Duit«d  States  Navy — a  great  pruphet — 
•tart«d  lecturing  and  writing  on  oaral 
stCAtegy  and  the  influence  of  sea  power.  He 
waa  for  y^ars  unappreciated  In  his  own 
country,  but  later  was  accepted  in  all  coun- 
tries as  ibe  foremcwt  authority  on  world 
strategy.  His  books  and  lectures  of  a  half- 
century  at?u  read  t*>day  as  If  they  were 
written  yesterday 

One  principle  that  Mahan  taught  Is  that, 
to  understand  npval  etrat^'gy.  It  la  vital  to 
study  land  strategy,  and  that,  to  understand 
military  policy,  it  !.s  essential  to  examine 
political  policy.  Significant,  for  example,  Is 
this  passjige  from  a  1909  lecture : 

"In   the  Seven   Years'  War  the  strength  of 
the  British  action   lay   In  the  fact   that  one 
great    ma-  .    the    elder    Pitt,    controlled    the 
naval,  military,  and  diplomatic  factors.    The 
several    conditions   we.-e   thus   weighed,    and 
were   barmonlEed   into  a  common   action,   to 
which  all  contributed  their  utmost  influence 
in  mutual  support.     The  desirability  of  the 
result  must  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  lact  that 
In    our    country    it    will    never    be    attained 
through  one  man.  but  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  several.     Those  several  will  be  stales- 
men,  military  men.  and  naval  men,  and.  In 
order    that    their   cooperation    may    be   ade- 
quate, each  must  understand  the  conditions 
by  which  the  others  are  controlled.     •     •      • 
"The  often  f<uiure  of  conjoint  military  and 
naval  operations  h(j>  been  due  less  to  mean 
Jealousy  than  to  lack  of  such  mutual  under- 
standing: and  for  a  due  grasp  of  preparation 
for  war.  and  for  planning  war.  military  men 
of    both    services    need    to   be    Imbued    with 
knowledge   of   International   relations.  " 

'*'e  thought  In  America  that  by  establish- 
ing a  National  Security  Council  we  were 
reaching  for  Just  such  a  unification  of  plan- 
ning We  thought  in  setting  up  a  Defense 
Department  we  were  unifying  the  operations 
of  the  three  armed  services.  But  the  Secu- 
rity Counr.l  has  existed  mostly  on  paper, 
being  composed  of  officials  preoccupied  with 
other  taaks.  They  rarely  met.  The  Defense 
Department  disregarded  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  international  lartors  that  make 
It  dMlrable  to  have  a  Navy  u\  being  and  an 
Army  In  being,  as  well  as  an  Air  Force  In 
being. 


For  the  United  States  today  has  no  fleet 
This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Republic  was 
founded  that  we  have  virtually  abullshcd  the 
fleet  In  being— and  this  at  a  time  when  global 
responsibilities  impose  upon  us  problems  of 
transport-tlon  as  well  as  the  need  for  ade- 
quate seapower  on  the  seven  seas. 

Who  'bollshed  the  fleet  in  being?  Who 
abolished  the  Army  In  being?  Who  told 
Congress  It  could  fight  wars  cheaply  with  an 
Air  Force  in  being — a  lew  intercontinental 
bombers  carrying  the  atom  bomb?  These 
decisions  stemmed  from  misguided  policy 
makers  and  their  organs  of  publicity  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  our  own  Defense  De- 
partment. These  blunders  have  unwittingly 
braught  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Nation  would  like 
to  ace  new  faces  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Small  wonder  that  the  Nation  looks  askance 
at  President  Truman's  unexplained  failure 
to  set  up  the  National  Security  Council  on 
a  proper  basis  until  the  Korean  war. 

Small  wonder  that  the  American  people 
feel  so  helpless  and  frustrated  now  as  they 
look  back  at  the  spectacle  of  selfish  poli- 
ticians giving  casual  attention  to  defense 
problems  and  concentrating  on  domestic  Is- 
sues of  far  less  importance  to  oiu"  ultimate 
survival.  Nobody  can  say  there  was  no 
warning  The  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  1949  foretold 
the  tragedy  of  1950. 

We  need  now  what  we  have  lacked— a  na- 
tional military  policy.  We  cannot  depend 
on  the  United  Nations  alone,  for  It  is  a  loose 
federation  of  governments  with  conflicting 
Interests.  We  cannot  depend  on  air  power 
or  atom  bombs  alone.  We  must  have  armies 
with  armored  divisions  and  tactical  aviation 
of  their  own.  We  must  have  a  fleet  in 
being— big  enough  to  care  for  contingencies 
In  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  as  well 
as  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

We  must  apply  the  draft  law  so  that  we 
can  have  a  sUndlng  supply  of  manpower 
for  all  services  and  introduce  military  train- 
ing as  a  supplement. 

But.  alx>ve  all.  we  must  coordinate  our 
diplomatic  policies  with  our  military  prep- 
aration. It  is  lime  to  recognize  the  lessons 
of  history. 


Commanism  Versa*  Christianity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  a  very  timely  radio  addresr  by 
the  Reverend  Clay  A.  Cooper.  Spokane's 
radio  pastor 

Reverend  Cooper  is  one  o*  a  group  who 
feels  that  we  should  have  a  day  of  prayer 
for  victory  over  communism  here  in  the 
Nations  Capital.  Certainly  the  facts 
IK?inted  out  in  Reverend  Coopers  radio 
address  are  very  much  ti  the  point.  If 
wt  are  ever  to  win  this  world-wide  fight 
with  communism,  we  nust  recognize 
that  the  ethics  and  morals  which  have 
made  this  Nation  grer  t  are  founded  in 
Christianity. 

Communism  Vxasus  CHRisriANrrT 
"Cfjmmunlste  in  every  country  have  only 
one  Qag,   that   is   the  Red  flag.  '  states  Mr. 


William  Poster.  No.  1  American  Com- 
munist The  hammer  and  sickle  insignia 
knows  no  national  boundaries.  It  is  the 
rallying  banner  for  the  foreign-flavored,  ma- 
terialistic atheism  which  Is  sweeping  across 
the  world.  It  is  the  en.slgn  of  the  anti-Ood, 
antl-Chrlst.  anti-Christian.  antl-Blble.  anti- 
morals,  aiitihnme  band  of  ruthless,  inter- 
national brigands  who  seek  primarily  the 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

■Religion  is  an  opiate  of  the  people."  avers 
the  Christless  Kremlin  crowd,  "and  we  carry 
on  propaganda  for  the  liquidation  of  these 
prejudices  "  The  church  of  Christ  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  believer  in  Christ  in  particular 
must  be  annihilated  The  Calvary  blood- 
stained banner  must  be  hauled  down  from 
the  masthead  as  the  emblem  of  Communism 
continues  to  unfurl  There  you  have  in  a 
nutshell  the  philosophy  and  the  alms  of  the 
giant  Red  octopus  whose  deadly  tentacles 
in  less  than  a  generation,  have  encircled  the 
globe. 

Christianity  and  communism,  each  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  other,  are  mak- 
ing a  bid  for  a  world  of  Individuals.  One 
Is  divine,  the  other  is  demonic  The  first 
sets  forth  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the 
other  holds  that  man  Isn  vajisal  of  the  state. 
One  preaches  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the 
other  maintains  the  hallowed  corelation- 
shlp  of  parent  and  child  is  'claptrap'  and 
disgusting  "  Family  loyalties  must  be  abol- 
ished and  children  "transformed  into  simple 
articles  of  commerce  and  instruments  of 
labor."  The  former  teaches  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  fact  of  Qod.  the  Saviour- 
hood  of  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible— 
the  latter  cries  out  against  the  "treacheroua 
influences  of  such  myths  and  Illusion.^  "  One 
stands  for  morality,  the  other  Ixjasts,  "we 
expose  all  fables  about  morality"  One  pro- 
claims spiritual  regeneration  and  forglvenesa 
of  sins  through  faith  in  Christ's  atoning 
death  the  other  counters,  "a  change  of  heart 
is  but  the  sut)8tltution  of  one  set  of  illu- 
sions for  another  ■  One  advocates  respect 
for  the  Lords  day  and  the  Lord's  house,  the 
other  disregards  Sundays  and  warns  that 
"people  who  get  married  in  church  or  main- 
tain religious  beliefs  will  either  soon  get  rid 
of  them  or  be  put  out  of  the  party"  One 
dates  Its  time  (AD.  Anno  Domini)  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  the  calendar  of  the  other  starta 
with  the  Red  revolution.  The  salute  of  the 
one  la  a  bent  knee  and  of  the  other  a 
clenched  first  raised  heavenward.  The  one 
worshlpfully  sings.  "The  light  of  the  world 
Is  Jesiis."  the  other  blatantly  blasphemes  in 
parcxly.  "The  blight  of  the  wt>rld  Is  Jesus  " 
Says  J  Edgar  Hoover.  "The  Godless,  truthless 
way  of  life  that  Communists  would  force  on 
America  can  mean  only  tryranny  and  op- 
pression if  they  succeed.  It  is  a  movement 
of  terror,  debauchery,  corruption,  and  bar- 
barity." 

The  choice  of  the  Individual  Is  the  casting 
of  the  die.  As  go  individuals,  so  go  nations 
and  so  goes  the  world.  The  choice  is  Just  as 
real  and  Just  as  personal  as  when  Pilate  faced 
the  dilemma  of  choosing  t>etween  Christ  and 
Barabbaa  Fate  hung  In  the  balance.  The 
most  eventful  question  of  his  life  was  (as 
Is  ours).  "What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus?' 
Failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  radically 
ally  himself  to  Jesus  Christ  Is  to  automati- 
cally takes  sides  with  mankind  s  enemy  num- 
ber one  No  honest  person  can  be  neutral. 
Businessmen,  to  whom  merchandise  alone 
has  meaning:  legislators  primarily  concerned 
with  social  security,  wages,  and  hours;  indus- 
trialists who  eat.  sleep,  and  drink  iron,  steel, 
uranium,  stocks,  and  bonds;  these  all  are 
unconsciously  falling  Into  the  trap  of  Red 
materialism  and  are  helping  set  the  stage 
philosophically,  psychologically  for  a  com- 
munstlc  coup  in  this  Nation. 

It's  high  time  we  get  back  to  the  faith 
of  our  fathers,  to  the  God  of  our  mothers, 
and  to  the  Savlour-ChrUl-Redeemer  of  the 
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old-fashlcmed  home  with  prayer  at  ita  faaUy 
alUr.  worship  in  Us  family  pew.  grace  at  Its 
family  table,  and  a  Christian  atmosphere 
around  Its  family  fireside.  Spiritual  values 
must  be  reatored  if  we  are  to  survive  the 
horrible  monstrosity  of  materialism  of  the 
twentieth  century.  "Christ  or  Communism" 
is  no  mere  rabble-rousing  couplet.  He  is  the 
individual's  only  Saviour,  and  in  conse- 
quence. America's  and  the  world's  only  hope. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
this  House,  a  most  constructive  member 
of  the  minority  and  a  leader  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs.  is  my  Ohio 
colleague  John  Vorys.  who  has  ably  rep- 
resented the  Twelfth  District  these  many 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
and  include  therein  a  speech  made  by 
him  before  the  State  convention  of  the 
Minnesota  Young  Republican  League  on 
May  20,  1950; 

SPRCH    BT     RUTtlSEWTATTVg    JOHN    M      VOBTS, 

or    Ohio,    Before    State    CoNvnmoit    or 

MlNmBOTA    YODNC   REPUBLICAN   LeaOOI 

Fellow  taxpayers.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  part  in  your  convention.  I 
have  heard  of  the  aggressive  and  progressive 
Young  Republican  League  of  Minnesota,  of 
your  enthusiasm  and  your  clear  thinking. 
Coming  as  I  do  from  the  weary,  dreary,  and 
confused  atmosphere  of  Fair  IJeal  Washing- 
ton, my  visit  here  Is  an  inspiration  to  me, 
and  I  realize  I  shall  take  from  this  meeting 
more  than  I  can  possibly  give  to  It. 

Minneapolis,  however,  is  a  long  way  from 
Washington.  I  came  here  because  I  was 
asked  by  your  Congressman.  Honorable  Wal- 
■TEK  H  Jt'DD.  my  great  friend,  and  a  states- 
man of  national  and  International  stature. 
His  forseelng  statesmanship  for  Asia  has 
had  great  support  among  the  people  and  in 
Congress,  and  failure  to  follow  the  course  he 
urged  has  resulted  in  the  disaster  he  fore- 
told. 

In  Congress.  Waltck  Jtroo  occupies  a 
unique  position  of  distinction.  A  profound 
student,  an  effective  speaker,  high  minded, 
and  hard  working  In  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  a  fearless  fighter  for  high  Republican 
principles,  he  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  our 
party,  but  nevertheless  commands  the  respect 
and  affection  of  l>oth  parties.  He  Is  now  on 
an  lm[>ortant  International  mission  at 
Geneva,  appointed  by  this  administration. 
In  announcing  this  appointment.  Judge  Kxe, 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  said  of  Dr.  Jijdd.  author 
of  the  original  World  Health  Organization 
law.  "The  selection  of  Dr.  Jijdd  to  serve  as 
a  congressional  adviser  at  the  Third  World 
Health  Assembly  is  of  particular  advantage 
to  the  United  States  because  In  addition  to 
being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  organization,  he  brings  to  this 
assignment  an  outstanding  background  of 
combined  legislative  and  medical  experi- 
ence." 

I  come  from  Washington  to  talk  to  you 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humility.  As  I  think 
about  what  is  going  on  there,  I  realize  the 
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older  generation  has  made  sort  of  a  mesa  of 
things. 

THl   NXXD   rot   TWO-PA«TT   COTEKKMIirr 

One  thing  is  clear:  Two  party  government 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  all  over  the  world.  One  party 
government  wUl  not  do  It  and  having  a  lot 
of  parties  will  not  work.  Effective  opposition 
to  power  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  abu&e  of 
power. 

The  trend  in  this  country  under  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  toward  one-party  government. 
They  have  It  In  the  South,  and  in  their 
great  city  strongholds  in  the  North.  They 
have  been  In  power  In  the  national  adminls- 
traUon  longer  than  any  party  In  our  history. 
They  like  this  and  will  never  get  out 
voluntarily.  They  must  be  thrown  out  by 
the  voters  or  they  will  stay  In  power  for- 
ever. 

WHAT    18   A    POUnCAL   PAKTTT 

The  Commimlst  Party  all  over  the  world 
is  an  exclualve  minority  organization  with 
limited  membership  and  strict  discipline. 
In  this  country  the  two  historic  parties  are 
voluntary  organizations  of  free  people. 
They  are  Inclusive,  rather  than  exclusive. 
Since  our  system  is  based  on  majority  rule, 
both  parties  are  constantly  seeking  more 
members  and  seeking  the  votes  of  non- 
memt>erB. 

You  cannot  always  tell  what  a  party  is  by 
what  it  ofBclally  says  about  itself.  Henry 
Wallace's  party,  early  in  l»4f  adopted  the 
slogan  "Peace  and  prosperity."  Both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  came  along 
later  and  said.  "Me,  too,  but  we  can  do  't 
better."  At  present,  the  naoet  promising 
party  la  the  Democratic  Party;  they  promise 
anything  and  everything,  to  anybody  and 
every tKxiy.  In  President  Truman's  speeches 
on  his  nonpolltlcal  trip  across  the  country, 
he  promised  everything  for  everybody,  then 
wound  up  in  Chicago  by  daring  the  Repub- 
licans to  come  out  for  something  he  ha<in't 
promised.  He  said,  "They  can't  be  against 
everything."  What  the  people  need  to  real- 
ize is  that  the  Fair  Deal  can't  be  for  every- 
thing. 

They  not  only  promise  everything;  they 
take  credit  for  everything.  The  President  in 
his  Chicago  speech  painted  a  picture  of  the 
present  temporary  prosperity  of  the  country 
and.  of  course,  took  complete  credit  for  it. 
Then  he  gave  a  long  list  of  the  police  state 
measures  he  has  advocated  since  the  fall  of 
1945.  which  have  not  been  enacted  and  which 
he  wants  to  use  as  a  campaign  platform  for 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  next  fall.  The 
plain  facts  are  that  the  country's  present 
prosperity  was  achieved  without  these  meas- 
ures and  because  of,  not  in  spite  of,  the 
obstruction  of  these  measures  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  few  £>emocrats. 

Thus  we  find  the  Democrats  proclaiming, 
in  addition  to  whatever  else  they  proclaim, 
that  they  seek  the  same  goals  that  the  Re- 
publicans seek,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
greater  freedom  for  the  Individual,  and  ex- 
panding private  enterprise.  In  view  of  some 
of  the  other  things  they  stand  for,  they 
either  don't  understand  It  or  don't  mean  It 
when  they  say  these  things,  but  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  their  political  parties  make 
similar  claims  In  seeking  their  support.  In 
weighing  the  validity  of  party  promises,  the 
American  people,  however,  will  have  to  be 
smart;  they  will  have  to  remember  that  eter- 
nal vlgUance  is  the  price  of  liberty;  they  will 
need  to  l>ear  in  mind  that  P>resident  Truman 
follows  Lincoln  *wo-thirds  of  the  way  and 
then  stops.  Truman  says  you  can  fool  all 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  that  is  all 
the  Pair  Deal  needs  to  win  an  election. 

BIPAXnSAirSHIP 

We  have  In  action,  however,  a  number  of 
bipartisan  policies.     For  instance,  reclama- 


tion Is  a  bipartisan  policy  tounded  by  Re- 
publicans, in  spite  ot  the  President's  attempt 
to  appropriate  it  as  be  rededicated  projects 
through  the  West.  The  National  Science 
F^3undation  bill  was  a  bipartisan  product. 
The  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  76 
cents,  the  publlc-hotislng  program,  and  the 
hospital-construction  program  were  put 
through  the  Eighty-first  Congress  because 
the  Republican  leadership  supported  them. 
Our  present  farm  price  support  legislation 
had  bipartisan  support,  although  its  mal- 
administration is  obviously  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Executive. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy,  whether  we  have  one 
or  ought  to  have  one.  The  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  the  Oreek- 
Turklsh  law.  launched  the  ECA  legislation. 
Initiated  the  idea  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
pa.ssed  laws  strengthening  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  have  been  bipartisan 
foreign  policies.  Tiie  shameful  agreements 
at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  and  thie 
disastrous  China  defeat,  which  tiave  re- 
sulted in  placing  over  half  a  billion  of  the 
people  of  the  world  imder  the  Soviets,  and 
which  have  made  the  cold  war  what  It  Is, 
are  strictly  Democratic  poUcies.  Repub- 
licans had  no  part  in  their  inception  and 
have  no  responsibility  for  their  failure.  We 
have  had  a  bipartisan  China  policy  on  Capitol 
HIU  since  1947,  and  it  is  written  into  law 
in  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  largely 
through  the  work  of  your  Congressman  Jusd. 
and  that  act  is  still  the  law,  but  it  iias  not 
been  carried  out  by  the  Executive.  Instead. 
it  has  been  evaded  and  misconstrued  and 
action  delayed  by  those  charged  with  mak- 
ing It  effective. 

We  need  a  world-wide  review  and  reform 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  need  unity,  but  in 
tills  perilous  period  between  peace  and  war, 
it  is  more  important  for  our  country  to  be 
right  than  to  Iw  united.  History  Is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  nations  whose  people  w«e 
united  in  the  wrong  course.  In  order  to  have 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  on  which  we  can 
safely  unite,  we  wUl  need  reform  in  some 
policies  and  politics  here  at  home.  Politics 
must  stop  at  the  water's  edge,  not  only  In 
the  spring  when  bills  are  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
In  the  fall  during  presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns.  This  wlU  require  three 
things: 

1  Bipartisan  consultstion  before  the  poUcy 
Is  determined  and  the  country  committed; 

2.  Cooperation  during  the  committee  and 
floor  consideration  of  legislation:    and 

3.  Proper  credit  given  both  parties  for  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
policies. 

THE  DirmtENCE  BETWEXlf  THS  PARTOCS 

In  spite  of  apparent  similarity  in  goals. 
In  spite  of  bipartisan  action  on  some  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  problems,  there  is  a 
wide  and  real  difference  t>etween  the  parties, 
based  on  principles,  personalities,  and  prac- 
tices. President  Hoover  said  recently  that 
the  difference  was  based  on  a  world-wide 
division  of  jaeople  Ijetween  the  right  and  tlie 
left.  In  this  struggle  we  are  on  the  right 
and  in  the  right.  Your  Republican  national 
and  congressional  committees  have  boiled 
these  differences  down  to  a  90- word  program, 
as  follows: 

DIGEST  OF  STATEMENT  OF  KZPtTBUCAN  PkllVCIPLXS 
AND  OBJECTIVES,  rZBSVAXT  6,  1950,  BDPPLB- 
MENTING   1B4  8  BXPtTBUCAH   PLATTOKM 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for: 
1.  Reducing  taxes. 
a.  Balancing  budget. 

3.  Eliminating  Government  waste,  espe- 
cially along  lines  of  Hoover  Commission 
reports. 

4.  Fighting  communism  here  Instead  ot 
condoning  It. 

5  Providing  fair  market  prices  on  farm 
products  aided  by  price  supports — coopwative 
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DUU-ketinK.  s<nl  conaervatlon.  recl»mallon. 
rural  eie«.  trlflcatlon — no  Brannan  plan. 

fl.  Continuing  and  Improvjng  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  protect  public  from  excessive  pnwer 
of  labor  and  manaK-ement 

7  Develcpm?  aj^  adequate  social -security 
aysietn  that  d.>e8  not  limit  opportunity  nor 
diacoura^re  Initiative  and  saving 

8.  ProtecUng  rlghU  of  veterans  and  mi- 
norities. 

9  Developtng  a  united  American  foreign 
policy  for  peace — world  trade  without  under- 
mining American  living  standard*. 

10  Safeguarding  liberty  against  aoclaJlsra. 
The    New    Jersey    Republican    convention 

adopted  thla  as  their  creed  "America  can 
be  saved  from  Communlsta  and  bankruptcy. 
America's  problems  can  t>e  solved  by  her  great 
people  without  loas  of  their  liberties  We 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  pur^xiae  " 

Ycung  Republicans  are  doubtleps  adopt- 
ing a  platform  which  presents  your 
•tatement  of  this  difference  I  think  the  key 
to  the  difference  between  the  piirtles  now  Is 
this!  The  Democrats  are  in  and  want  to  stay 
In;  they  are  the  old  party  of  the  status  quo; 
they  are  so  far  to  the  left  that  no  further 
reform  can  come  from  that  direction.  Any 
shift  to  the  left  of  the  Fnlr  Deal  would  be 
revoljtttlon.  not  reform  We.  the  Republicans, 
are  now  the  party  of  reform;  we  stand  for 
reform  from  the  right.  Reform  is  a  Job  for 
young  people  Here  Is  where  you  come  tn — 
as  Republican  reformers 

EEPtJELICAN    aU'ORMS 

Her«  are  acme  of  the  reforms  we  should 
carry  out: 

1.  We  are  for  reform  in  bureaucracy  The 
creaklnj?.  sprawling  machinery  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  with  Its  1.816  acparnte 
agvncies  and  a.OOO.OOO  employees,  must  be 
overhauled  and  streamlined  for  modern  efD- 
clency.  under  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  created  by  the  Repub- 
lican ElKhtleth  Congreaa  The  bureaucrats 
are  fighting  a  skillful  rear-guard  delaying 
action  aifaln.st  the^e  plans;  the  President 
gives  Up  service,  but  sends  down  to  Congreaa 
one  reorganization  after  another,  to  further 
his  own  pet  political  theories,  while  post- 
poning the  painful  recommendations  that 
will  mean  cutting  the  payroll.  For  efficiency 
In  Government.  Republicans  are  needed  to 
carry  out  these  Republican -sponsored  re- 
forms 

2.  We  are  for  reform  In  Federal  spending. 
We  know  that  deficit  spending  Is  causing 
Inflation,  constantly  rising  pncea  that  no 
■plral  of  wage  Inrreases  can  keep  up  with 
v«ry  long  A  90-cent  dollar  robs  those  who 
vork.  and  robs  doubly  those  who  try  to 
llv*  on  aavwl-up  dollars. 

Bar*  la  what  is  happening.  We  have  a 
budget  of  M3.000.000.000.  a  tax  take  of  »37.- 
000.000.000.  But  lets  not  talk  of  billions. 
Lets  divide  by  10,000.000.  Suppose  a  family 
baa  an  Income  of  $3,700  a  year,  and  wants 
to  spend  H-dOO.  Where  will  they  get  the 
$aOO?  Why.  they  will  borrow  It.  But  sup- 
poM  they  already  owe  tas.eoo.  What  win 
happen  when  they  try  to  borrow  1600  thla 
year,  and  next  year,  for  running  expenses? 
They  will  find  out  about  family  inflation  In 
a  hurry.  Suppose  they  say  "We  only  owe 
It  to  ourselve*."  and  try  to  borrow  from  each 
other?  How  much  will  their  I  O  U's  be 
worth  among  themselves?  Some  of  them 
will  say  "How  are  we  fcolng  to  pay  ourselves 
back  if  we  keep  this  up?  ' 

President  Trum.^n  talks  at>out  an  aver- 
age family  Income  of  I4.0O0  In  6  years.  That 
will  be  easy  under  the  present  dettclt  spend- 
ing system,  but  what  will  the  M.OOO  buy? 
In  China  Just  bafore  their  wiUttpee.  coolies 
were  earning  $4.tX)0  a.  day.  In  Germany  in 
1023,  a  wor.;er  gut  a  basket  uf  marks  for  a 
days  work,  but  It  took  all  uf  the  marks 
to  pay  for  the  baaket.  We  Republicans 
want  an  increase  In  family  income  that 
Comej  from  Increased  pruducilun,  nut  Infla- 


tion, an  Increase  that  will  buy  something 
after  the  family  gets  It. 

The  President  wants  the  Jranuan  plan 
to  cost  15.000.000.000  more  and  socialized 
medicine  to  coat  |fl  000.000.000  on  top  of 
that.  Where  will  that  $11.000.000 .000  come 
from?  Why.  from  more  Ixirrowlng  or  more 
taxes.  Then  he  wants  the  Spence  bill,  to 
control  prices,  wages,  everything — but  re- 
member, even  In  a  dictatorship.  Inflation 
breeds  controls,  and  controls  breed  more 
Inflation. 

The  Pair  Deal  wants  to  raUc  taxes  to 
soak  the  rich  corp<irntlons.  Well,  generally 
speaking,  they  have  to  pass  those  taxes  on 
or  go  out  of  business  That  Is  why  there 
is  about  a  20-percent  tax  load  on  every- 
thing you  buy.  In  addition  tu  the  excise 
taxes  on  train  rides,  telephone  calls,  baby 
oils.  etc. 

We  Republicans  know  that  freedom  to 
sj>end  your  own  money  and  get  value  re- 
ceived for  It  la  a  very  precious  freedom  We 
know  that  the  hand-f>ut  state  Is  also  the 
hand-In  state.  We  want  t<5  lower  taxes  cut 
the  budget,  cut  the  national  debt.  The  only 
time  this  has  happened  for  2()  years  was 
under  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress. 
We  have  learned  this  yeiir  that  a  minority 
of  Republicans  cannot  do  this  In  the  face 
of  a  spending  administration  We  are  for 
welfare  programs,  but  they  must  be  soundly 
financed.  This  Republic  needs  fiscal  reform, 
spending  reform,  and  It  will  take  another 
Republican  Congress  to  do  It. 

3.  We  are  for  labor- law  reform.  The  Re- 
publican Party  sponsored  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust laws  to  regtilate  big  business  In  the 
public  Interest.  We  believe  that  big  unions 
and  labor-management  disputes  should  not 
t>e  above  the  law,  or  outside  the  law.  out 
should  be  regulated  under  law  In  the  public 
lntere.st. 

4.  We  are  for  foreign-policy  reform.  I 
have  spoken  of  this  Even  though  we  de- 
velop a  united  bipartisan  reformed  foreign 
policy.  th(«e  who  execute  It  at  home  and 
abroad  will  need  to  be  unswervingly  loyal 
to  our  country  and  to  Its  policies  before  we 
can  win  the  peace. 

■What  about  McCarthy  and  his  charges?" 
Here  are  my  answers  to  the  questions  people 
are  asking.  "Why  don't  you  Republicans 
make  Senator  McCarthy  be  more  tactful  or 
more  skillful  or  more  quiet?" 

The  Republican  Party  Is  n  voluntary  or- 
ganization, and  no  one  has  the  right  to 
make  Senator  McCarthy  do  or  say  anything. 

"What  about  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  In  Government?" 

We  don't  know.  After  the  Hiss  ca.w,  and 
the  Amera.sla  case,  and  some  other  case* 
that  were  hushed  up.  clearance  by  f)eople 
Inside  the  Hdnilnlstratlon  doesn't  mean 
much.  A  callous  red-herring  attitude  to- 
ward such  cases,  calling  McCarthy  an  asset 
o'  the  Kremlin,  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
This  Is  still  a  hot  lK.«ue.  Where  there  was 
so  much  fire,  there  Is  bound  to  be  smoke. 

'Why  don't  you  Republicans  Investigate 
and  settle  it?" 

We  are  not  In  control  of  the  Investigating 
machinery  on  Capitol  Hill  or  In  the  execu- 
tive departments.  The  danger  now  Is  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor  whitewash  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  wound  up  by  saying:  "The 
country  is  as  much  to  blame  as  any  Indi- 
vidual." 

"Why  do  you  do  anything  such  an  ad- 
ministration  asks?" 

We  have  got  to  help  keep  the  Republic 
going.  In  a  perilous  period,  based  on  the 
best  information  we  can  get  from  all 
sources,  but  what  we  need  Is  reform  In  for- 
eign policy  and  policy  makers. 

6  We  are  for  moral  refurm.  We  have  got 
to  revive  In  the  public  conscience  a  capacity 
for  moral  Indignation  which  has  been  lost. 
When  our  first  citizen  has  publicly  defended 
Tom  Pendergast  after  his  conviction,  when 
his   Department   oi   Justice  quietly   lets   the 


time  go  by  to  prosecute  vote  frauds  and 
ballot  stealing  In  Kansas  City,  when  his  of- 
ficial family  accepts  Elfts  fnm  Juhn  Mara- 
gcn.  the  friend  of  Harry  Vaughan.  In  return 
for  favors,  when  he  publicly  ctirses  Vaughan  s 
critics,  when  his  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue makes  coiiLributlons  to  Democratic  po- 
litical rallies  tax-free — when  these  things 
can  happen  In  America,  there  has  been  a 
moral  let-down  from  the  top  down. 

The  people  have  grown  cynical  and  In- 
different, or  perhaps  thev  (eel  "The  king  can 
do  no  wrong  Last  Sunday  this  Demo- 
cratic ad  appeared  In  a  Chicago  paper;  "For 
the  biggest  Sunday  of  your  life,  see  and  hear 
Vice  President  Barki-TY  "  Tills  caused  Rev. 
H.  R.  Anderson,  chaplain  of  the  1M4  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  to  thunder  from  his  pul- 
pit, "God  gave  us  that  day  and  told  us  to 
keep  It  holy — when  the  State  becomes  a  god, 
morals  go."  He  said.  President  Truman 
should  "quit  playing  with  the  truth  '  We 
must  lead  In  moral  reform.  In  private  con- 
science and  public  conduct. 

In  this  Republic  the  people  not  only  have 
to  be  smart  to  keep  free;  they  have  to  be 
good  to  deserve  to  be  free;  they  have  to 
demand  goodness  from  their  public  serv- 
ants, to  keep  them  from  becoming  Uielr 
masters,  the  alternative  to  state  control  is 
self-control. 

The  good  future  for  this  Repu'">llc  lies  In 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  particu- 
larly you  young  Republicans.  The  struggle 
will  be  hard.  The  vested  political  Interests 
are  against  us.  Our  own  money,  tax  money. 
will  be  Uaed  against  us.  and  crass  app>eals 
to  mob  selfiKhneas  But  no  Patrick  Henry 
ever  said  "Give  me  security  or  give  me 
death."  The  vital  issue  Is  freedom — liberty 
under  law.  A  dazv-Jmg  future  of  unbeliev- 
able riches  tn  human  values,  material  and 
spiritual,  lies  ahead.  If  only  we  can  behave 
ourselves  and  lead  We  must  here  highly 
resolve  that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  We  must  say 
to  our  Republic.  "Reform — and  forward 
march.  ' 


Report  to  the  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

ur    ORTCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1950 

Mr  EIXSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  made  regular 
reports  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Orei:on.  which  I 
represent.  A  weekly  Letter  from  Wash- 
ington is  sent  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
district  and  is  regularly  printed  by  more 
than  20  of  them.  Durinu  thi.s  term  of 
Congress  I  have  al.<:o  participated  in  a 
discussion  program  which  has  been 
broadcast  each  week  by  most  of  the 
radio  sL'itions  in  the  district.  As  I  have 
done  before  at  the  conclusion  of  a  term 
of  Congress,  I  have  prepared  a  summary 
or  report  on  the  Elghty-ftrst  Congress. 
Includinu  a  statement  of  my  own  activi- 
ties, which  I  now  present  to  the  House 
and  which  I  shall  circulate  as  widely  as 
possible  in  the  con^fressional  district 
which  I  represent. 

THI     tICHTY-FlRST    CONORXS8 

This  Congress  has  been  controlled  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  the 
same  political  parly  which  controls  the 
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executive  branch  of  our  Government 
In  the  House  of  ReprescnUtives.  with  a 
total  membership  of  435,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  a  majority  of  90.  That  parly 
names  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
and  effectively  controls  the  legislative 
program  of  the  House.  The  program 
under  these  conditions  is  spelled  out  for 
Congress  by  the  President  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  messa^-e — required  by  the 
Constitution— by  his  budget  message, 
and  by  other  messages  sent  to  Congress 
from  time  to  time 

THE   PKESIDE.VT  S  PBOGKAM 

In  his  messages  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent has  ur^ed  continuation  of  our  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  at  a  high  level.  He 
has  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Labor- 
Manaa;ement  Relations  Act  of  1946 — the 
Taft-Hartley  law— th?  expansion  of  a 
socialized  public-housing  program,  pro- 
duction pa>Tnents  to  farmers — the  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan — establish  socialized  med- 
icine— compulsory  health  insurance- 
Federal  aid  to  education,  establish  great 
and  powerful  valley  authorities,  and  he 
asked  for  authority  to  build  and  operate 
steel  mills.  He  also  f;ave  approval  to  the 
so-called  Spence  economic-control  bill 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  old  OPA  He  urged  that  Congress 
make  no  deep  cuts  in  spending.  Then 
he  submitted  a  budget  asking  for  ap- 
propriations which  would  create  a  deficit 
of  five  Jillions  or  more  per  year. 

CONCRE-SSIONAL    ACTION 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  refused  to  approve  more  than 
a  small  part  of  the  President's  program 
which  they  thought  pointed  dangcroflsly 
toward  total  Government  control  or  what 
is  generally  called  socialism.  The  so- 
called  Brannan  farm  plan  was  rejected. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  not  repealed 
but  the  Administration  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  passage  of  needed  amend- 
ments which  were  approved  by  labor. 
Socialized  medicine  was  not  considered. 
Aid  to  education  became  tancled  up  in 
committee.  The  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority bill  was  given  only  brief  hear- 
ings in  committee.  The  Spence  eco- 
nomic-control bill  and  the  request  for 
authority  to  build  Government-owned 
and  operated  steel  mills  were  not  con- 
sidered. 

Foreign  aid  was  continued  practically 
as  requested,  including  world-wide  aid 
to  industry  known  as  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. Federal  housing  was  approved  in 
the  first  session,  supposedly  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  relieve  the  national 
shortage  of  hoases.  but  no  houses  were 
built  or  even  started  during  the  first  12 
months  after  the  Housing  Act  was  passed. 
Meanwhile  people  have  built  a  record- 
breaking  number  of  homes  for  them- 
selves. 

MISCIXLANEOUS    LEGISLATION 

More  than  12.000  different  pieces  of 
legislation,  bills  and  resolutions,  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
press.  Several  hundred  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  action. 

As  each  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  Is 
presented  for  consideration  and  action 
I  study  it  carefully  and  vote  as  my  best 
Judgment  dictates.  I  strive  to  vote  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  all  the  peo- 
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pie.  regardless  of  the  threats  or  olead- 
ings  of  special  groups  or  interests  which 
seek  legislation  favorable  only  to  them- 
scives. 

OtTK  rOREIGN  POLICY  MESS 

As  the  result  of  amazing  military  abil- 
ity, production  and  financial  strength 
displayed  in  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  emerged  as  undisputed  world 
leader.  We  became  the  hope,  the  rally- 
ing point  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  could  have  en- 
forced peace  on  the  earth.  We  could 
have  enlarged  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  freedom. 

Instead  our  President  and  our  State 
Department  committed  us  clandestinely 
to  the  unmoral  contract  known  as  the 
Yalta  agreement.  Later,  as  if  the  be- 
trayal of  freedom  and  our  friends  at 
Yalta  were  not  enough  our  officials 
supinely  stepped  into  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment bear  trap. 

Directly  and  indirectly  as  the  result 
of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements 
600.000,000  people  have  lost  what  free- 
dom they  had  and  are  now  under  the 
heel  of  the  Ru.ssian  Communist  dictator. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Russian 
Government  controlled  less  than  200,- 
000.000  people.  Now  it  controls  800  - 
000.000. 

Instead  of  peace  the  blundering  ad- 
ministration which  controls  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  so  the 
destiny  of  all  free  people,  has  brought  us 
a?ain  to  war. 

In  voicing  the.se  harsh  opinions  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  conducted  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country  I  do  so  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  record  and  the  facts. 
I  am  convinced  that  future  written  his- 
tory of  the  past  5  years  will  more  than 
bear  out  the  comments  I  make  here. 

KOREA 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  present 
United  Nations  military  op>erations  in 
Korea — of  which  we  are  carrying  almost 
the  entire  load — the  action  represents 
something  positive  and  determined.  We 
have  shown  the  Ru.'^sian  Government 
and  the  free  world  that  we  will  sacrifice 
and  fight  to  prevent  further  Communist 
aggression  against  weak  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  United  Nations  pledge. 
We  have  thus  served  notice  that  we  will 
vacate  no  more  seats  in  the  Russian 
theater  of  world  conquest.  We  will  not 
back  away  when  the  Russian  wants  to 
move  in.  The  Truman  administration 
has  been  retreating  from  this  decision 
for  5  years.  The  retreat  has  been  hor- 
ribly costly.  It  has  multiplied  the  cost 
of  stopping  the  march  of  Soviet  dicta- 
torship— if  indeed  we  now  have  the 
power  in  the  UN  to  stop  it. 

HOOVIH    COMMISSION    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Eightieth  Congress  enacted  the 
legislation  creating  the  now  famous 
Hoover  Commission.  Its  purpose  was 
to  study  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  to  gain  greater 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  and  its  recommenda- 
tions came  before  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress early  in  1949.    Legislation  author- 


izing the  President  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit reorganiaition  plans  was  promptly 
passed.  This  act  provided  that  plans 
submitted  to  Congress  become  effective 
within  60  days  unless  disapproved  by 
one  House  of  Congress.  It  was  specified 
that  such  disapproval  must  be  voted  by 
a  majority  of  the  total  membership  in 
either  House. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  total 
of  35  reorganization  plans.  Of  them  nine 
have  been  disapproved.  The  remainder 
are  in  effect.  Most  of  those  plans  re- 
jected by  Congress  were  plans  which 
did  not  in  fact  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  improvement 
in  the  operation  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  envisioned  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  report  has  bten 
accomplished. 

MT  PotsoNAL  Acnvrrna 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  of  this  re- 
port will  detail  some  or  my  individual 
work  as  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Oregon. 

APPBOPElATTONS 

The  Federal  Government  is  engaged 
in  many  activities  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict.    O'ors  is  an  area  of  great  natural 
resources.     More  than  one-half  of  our 
area  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    F\inds  are  required  to  develop 
and  protect  these  lands  and  resources. 
Our  long  coast  line  has  several  harbors 
requiring     development     and     mainte- 
nance.   Our  rivers  are  available  for  rec- 
reation, power,  and  in-igation.    I  believe 
that  the  investment  of  Federa  money  in 
western  Oregon  not  only  creates  addi- 
tional wealth  for  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  many  such  appropriations. 
particularly  those  for  forest  roads,  fire 
protection,  power,  and  research  are  ac- 
tually yielding  cash  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  an  extent  that  will  show 
a  substantial  profit  from  them  in  the 
years  to  come.    I  appear  each  year  t)e- 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee  sub- 
committees and  present  Information  for 
their  use  in  consideration  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  in  Oregon.     I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Oregon's  needs 
have  generally  received  fair  and  reason- 
able treatment. 

rEDEEAL  ACnVITTES  IN   DISTRICT 

In  addition  to  Federal  Government 
activity  which  is  State-wide  in  nature, 
such  as  forest-fire  protection.  p>est  con- 
trol, research,  and  cooperation  in  high- 
way building,  certain  specific  activities 
and  projects  are  in  progress  in  each  of 
the  seven  counties  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

In  Linn  County  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
laboratory  is  an  important  institution. 
The  Willamette  Valley  flood-control 
project  is  of  vital  importance  to  Linn 
County  with  construction  on  the  Detroit 
Dam  going  ahead  rapidly.  Other  dams 
on  the  Santiam  are  in  the  plannin.? 
stage. 

In  Lane  County  the  Cottage  Grove, 
Dorena,  and  Pern  Ridge  Dams  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  project  have  been 
completed  and  the  Meridian  or  Lookout 
Point  Dam  is  under  construction. 
Fimds  have  also  been  appropriated  for 
the  Amazon  flood-control  project  in  the 
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EuRpne  are*.  The  alcohol  plant  at 
SpnnKfif  Id  ia  an  imporiant  wood-uiillza- 
Uon  project. 

In  Douglas  County  fioo i-control  sur- 
veys are  being  made  fur  all  of  the 
Umpqua  watershed  and  flood-control 
work  has  been  oone  on  the  lower 
Umpqua.  The  harbor  project  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Umpqua  has  had  one  por- 
tion brought  almost  to  completion,  and 
other  work  is  planned.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Ro-seburg  is 
operating  to  capacity,  and  I  am  hoping; 
that  an  expansion  of  that  facility  will 
ultimately  be  approved. 

The  Coos  Bay  harbor  project  which 
will  provide  a  30-foot  inner  hartwr  chan- 
nel with  a  depth  of  40  feet  on  the  bar. 
and  which  was  authorized  duuni?  my 
second  term  in  Congress,  is  neanni;  com- 
pletion. The  haibcr  at  Bandon  has  re- 
ceived attention  and  flood  control  work 
on  the  CoquiUe  River  has  been  surveyed 
and  some  work  already  completed. 
Bonneville  power  lines  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  coastal  areas  of  Lane.  Coos, 
and  Curry  Counties. 

In  Josephine  and  Jackson  Counties  a 
comprehensive  flood  control,  power,  and 
irrii^'ation  survey  has  been  completed 
and  is  awaiting  final  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  The  fine  Army  hos- 
pital at  Camp  White  near  Medford  has 
been  converted  into  a  permanent  domi- 
ciliary heme  for  veterans 

Mo.st  of  the  work  mentioned  has 
either  been  started  or  substantially  car- 
ried forward  during  the  time  I  have  rep- 
resented the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  list  the  following  recent  developments 
for  which  I  have  been  responsible  insofar 
as  the  approval  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives IS  concerned: 

Willamette  Valley  fiood  control: 
Durini?  thi.s  Congress  this  project  has  re- 
ceived ftpproximatoly  $50.000  000. 

Charleston  Inlet:  Authorization  of  this 
proiect  provides  for  a  protected  moorat^'e 
basin  and  a  channel  for  small  boats. 
Funds  are  now  available  for  construction 
of  this  project  this  year. 

Grants  Pa.s.s  Irrigation  dL-^trlct:  Loan 
funds  for  buiklin«  a  permanent  river 
crossing  for  the  Northwest  Unit  Pipe- 
line were  .secured  last  year. 

Spruce  bud  worm  control:  In  recent 
years  this  pest  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  serious  threat  to  our  forests  An 
emergency  appropriation  for  fighting 
that  pest  by  means  of  dusting  from  the 
air  during  the  summer  months  of  tliis 
year  was  parsed  early  in  this  session. 

Chetco  River;  A  project  providing  for 
a  small  boat  harbor  by  tiie  construction 
of  letties  and  dredging  has  been  author- 
ized. 

Rogue  River:  The  Army  engineers  are 
completing  a  survey  report  on  a  pro- 
posed harbor  development  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rogue  River.  I  have  al.v)  re- 
Que:>u?d  the  development  of  a  project  for 
pro\id:ng  a  3-foot  boat  channel  from 
Uie  mouth  of  the  Rogue  to  Agness. 
aoNNCN-Tia.x  POWER  umm 

The  pAssage  by  the  House  of  my 
motion  to  restore  appropriations  for 
Bonneville  pov  er  lines  In  an  appropria- 
tions bill  after  they  had  been  stricken 


from  the  bill  by  Hou.se  conferees  was  a 
plea.>ing  personal  victory  in  a  floor  bat- 
tle. My  motion  was  oppo.sed  by  the  en- 
tire Appropriations  Committee  but  car- 
ried by  a  roll  call  vote  of  182  to  186. 
Since  that  time  obtaining'  appropriations 
for  the  completion  of  thf  Bonneville  sys- 
tem have  not  been  .so  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  result  of  that  successful  effort  was 
the  extension  oi  hii'h  power  transmi.s.sion 
lines  from  Eugene  to  the  coast,  down 
the  coast  to  Coos  Bay  and  ultimately  on 
soutii  through  Curry  County. 

MINING    AND    MINERAL    DEVELOPMrNT 

Mining  Is  a  very  important  industry 
In  the  Northwest  and  is  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  Fourth  Congressional  D  s- 
trict  than  most  people  realize.  Nearly 
3.000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  available 
for  mineral  entry  and  exploration  with 
the  passage  of  my  bill  early  in  this  Con- 
gress which  opened  the  O.  &  C.  land- 
grant  lands  to  prospecting  and  mining. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  very  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  great 
electrometallur^4ical  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Albany.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  support  the  passage  of  appro- 
priations necessary  to  its  operation. 
The  laboratory  not  only  does  analysis 
work  and  performs  other  services  vital 
to  the  prospectors  and  miner.s  but  is  en- 
paged  in  some  research  projects  Impor- 
♦iiiit  to  national  defen.se. 

It  is  worth  noting.  I  think,  that  a 
large-scale  pilot  plant  at  the  Albany  lab- 
oratory is  actually  manufacturing  an 
Important  rare  metal  for  the  Atomic 
Enerpy  Commission.  The  saving  to  the 
Government  as  the  result  of  obtaining 
this  needed  metal  from  the  laboratory 
will  ultimately  amount  to  more  than  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Institution. 

FORES TRT 

The  first  speech  I  made  !n  the  Hou.se 
was  during  World  War  II.  and  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Con- 
gress that  alcohol,  a  scarce  commodity 
much  needed  for  war.  could  be  obtained 
from  sawdust  and  other  wood  waste. 
Finally.  I  was  able  to  attract  so  much 
attention  to  the  Idea  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  built  a  plant  at  Spring- 
field to  produce  alcohol  from  sawdust. 
The  plant  was  not  completed  In  time  to 
produce  for  that  war.  It  is  now  being 
operated,  however,  and  will  doubtless 
.soon  begin  to  .serve  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Government  built  it. 

At  my  request  the  Granger  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture recently  held  hearings  on  the 
bill  to  authori/e  appropriations  for  ac- 
cess forest  roads.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  action  on  this  bill.  I  testified  at 
some  length  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate access  road  program  to  carry  out  a 
proper  forest  conservation  and  sustaimd 
yield  program. 

As  a  mrtter  of  fact.  I  have  appeared 
numeiou.s  times  before  Appropriations 
bubcommitlc'es  urging  adequate  forest 
rot-d  money  and  adequate  fire  protection 
and  pest-control  funds. 

CAMP   WHITi:   HOdPITAt. 

When  the  Veterans'  Administration 
definitely  refused   to  make  use  of  the 


splendid  .^rmy  hospital  at  Camp  White — 
near  Medford — I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Hou.'^e  to  direct  the  VA  to  use  the  hos- 
pital as  a  domiciliary  center.  The  bill 
was  incorpornted  with  a  similar  Senate 
bill  which  included  a  hospital  in  Iowa. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  the  Camp  White 
Domiciliary  Center  Is  in  operation.  The 
occupancy  of  that  facility  should  be  In- 
crea,sed  from  500  to  1,000  members.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  have  that  don'v  and 
am  hoDeful  that  the  increase  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future  because  the  ad- 
ditional beds  are  badly  needed  by  vet- 
erans who  are  in  need  of  domiciliary 
care. 

rXEICHT-CAR  SHORTACK 

The  whole  country  is  now  .stiffering 
from  one  of  the  most  severe  car  short- 
ages ever  ex  pen  need  in  railroad  his- 
tory A  car  shortage  is  nothing  new  in 
our  area.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  periods  of  car  shortage  have  been 
doing  serious  damage  to  employment 
and  industry  in  Oregon  for  many  years. 

Since  the  disastrous  shortage  in  1948 
I  have  been  working  on  this  problem 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  Government 
does  not  now  actually  have  much  power 
to  prevent  a  car  shortage.  In  January 
of  this  year  I  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  problem.  This  was  done,  with 
the  result  Uiat  the  committee  heard  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ani  others  stiite  that  the 
total  number  of  cars  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads is  not  enotigh  to  meet  the  peak 
or  emergency  transportation  needs  of 
the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Service  of  the  ICC  has 
the  power  to  order  railroads  to  improve 
their  service.  I  appealed  to  the  ICC  and 
the  Bureau  only  to  learn  that  it  did  not 
have  inspectors  and  other  manpower 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  This  meant  they 
need  more  money  so  I  then  appealed  to 
tlie  Appropriations  Committee  to  pro- 
vide necessary  funds. 

We  have  been  plagued  by  the  car- 
shortage  problem  for  40  years.  It  must 
be  solved  permanently.  Accordingly  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which 
when  passed  will  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  and  own  a  small  fleet  of 
freight  cars.  The^^  cars  can  be  fed  into 
the  transportation  system  by  the  ICC 
only  for  emergency  relief.  When  so  as- 
signed to  the  railroads  they  will  pay  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  cars.  I  think  there 
is  possibility  of  favorable  action  on  the 
bill  next  year.  I  am  cerUim  Uiat  when 
tliat  bill  becomes  law  and  goes  into  op- 
eration there  never  will  be  a  freight-car 
shortace  in  any  section  of  the  counu-y 
again. 

TARirr    PROBLEMS 

There  Is  a  decided  tendency  in  this 

big  Government  of  ours  to  discriminate 
against  small  producing  industries  of 
the  West  when  it  comes  to  makm.i.;  urifl 
agreements  with  foreign  countries.  Nut 
growers,  bulb  growers,  fruit,  plywood 
and  other  producers  have  been  hurt. 
Under  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  law  about  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  is  fight  and  talk.     I  "have  been 
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doing  a  lot  of  that,  having  made  appear- 
ances before  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity Information  in  behalf  of  our 
western  producers. 

OTHER     I-EGISLA-nON     SPONSORED 

I  have  introduced  a  number  of  other 
bills  in  Congre.ss  in  addition  to  those 
heretofore  mentioned.  Several  of  them 
have  been  pas.sed.     Others  are  pending. 

My  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly  re- 
duction of  surplus  Federal  employees,  to 
improve  F^eral  hiring  procedure,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  current  practice  of 
hiring  an  army  of  new  inexperienced 
employees  at  one  door  while  at  the  same 
time  releasing  experienced  people 
through  another,  has  not  yet  had  con- 
sideration. 

For  years  I  fought  to  correct  certain 
injustices  suffered  by  officers  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  under  then  existing  removal 
procedure.  After  numerous  hearings 
and  the  introduction  of  several  bills,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  corrections  I 
sought  were  incorjwrated  in  a  retire- 
ment bill  which  became  law — Public  Law 
810.  Eightieth  Congress. 

Minor-  bills  include  the  deeding  of 
some  land  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
property  in  Albany  to  the  city  so  a 
street  could  be  straightened;  and  a  bill 
to  establish  a  regular  term  of  Federal 
circuit  court  in  Eugene  A  number  of 
private  bills  or  claims  for  damages 
against  the  Government  have  been 
passed.  All  such  claims  from  residents 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
have  been  cleared  to  date. 

COMMlrrEE    A.SSICNMLNTS 

After  .serving  on  numerous  minor  com- 
mittees I  finally  won  a.ssignment  to  the 
powerful  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  have 
servd  on  that  committee  4  years  and 
am  now  a  .senior  member  of  it  The 
committee  handles  legislation  pertam- 
ins  to  transportation,  communications, 
public  health,  inland  waterways,  avia- 
tion Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  I  was 
elected  by  the  members  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  represent  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  on  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  of  the  House. 

I  have  made  three  trips  abroad  with 
c„nBre.s.sional  committees.  The  first  was 
In  1944  when  b\i2x  bombs  were  still  fall- 
ing ri  London  I  was  there  when  the 
deadly  V-2  rocket  bomb'ng  began.  The 
second  was  in  1947  to  study  the  European 
situation  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  third  was  in  1949 
when  our  committee  made  a  thorough 
stud:'  of  European  socialized  medicine 
plans. 

ORrCON    DELEGATION    TEAMWORK 

The  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress. 
two  3enators  and  four  Representatives, 
vote  independently  on  le^^islation  but  we 
work  together  in  closest  cooperation  on 
any  problems  directly  concermng  Ore- 
gon. In  this  report  I  have  mentioned 
many  thinss  beneficial  to  our  congres- 
tional  district  which  have  been  accom- 
plished .since  I  have  been  its  Representa- 
tive. Obviously  a  Congressman  does  n't 
d«.  thinss  single-handed  and  ail  by  him- 
self.   Our  two  Senators  have  been  un- 


failing in  their  instant  response  to  any 
appeal  for  help  or  cooperation  I  have 
ever  made  We  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Rep re.se ntatives  from  Oregon 
have  always  worked  together  as  a  unit 
on  all  Oregon  problems.  In  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  delegation  I  feel 
that  I  am  a  member  of  a  friendly,  hard- 
working and  effective  team. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICE    SES\-ICZ 

My  office.  1631  Hou.se  Office  building. 
Wa.shington.  D.  C.  is  well-staffed  and 
well-equipped.  I  realize  that  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District  are  3.000  miles 
from  Washington  but  nevertheless  have 
many  problems  w  hich  can  only  be  settled 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  glad  to  be 
of  Service  in  any  and  every  way  possible. 
I  welcome  letters  commenting  upon  leg- 
islation and  expres.sing  opinions  It  is 
my  policy  to  reply  to  all  communications 
promptly. 


East  Says  They  Have  Enough  Power 


EXTE>^&ION  OP  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  W.ASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
WedJiesday,  Ai^<,ust  23,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  include  a  most  interesting  and 
timely  editorial  from  the  August  10  edi- 
tion of  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World.  It 
follows: 

East  Sats  Thet  Have  ENorcH  Powx^: 

John  P.  Callahan,  New  York  Times  expert 
on  uUlitles  and  power  development,  says; 
"On  the  basis  of  current  demand  figures, 
the  electric  utilities  Industry  has  a  com- 
fortable margin  or  more  than  15  percent  In 
re-serve  capacity — n  condition  that  has  been 
improving  since  World  War  II.  ' 

The  Times  writer  then  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  "the  last  war  was  the  major  impetus 
to  the  private  power  and  light  companies 
and  It  has  increased  kilowatt  capacity  by 
more  than  40  percent  since  1944."  This  is 
reassuring  for  we've  heard  so  much  on  how 
tile  Federal  Government's  por-er  policy  had 
socialized  the  power  industry  We  had  heard 
that  private  firms  couldn't  secure  risk  capi- 
tal to  expand  their  operations. 

But  then  the  Times  writer  talks  about  our 
Northwest  and  the  Federal  governments 
program  for  power  development.  "Almost 
every  region  of  the  country*  shows  heavy 
additions  of  new  generating  capacity.  An 
exception  Is  the  Northwest,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  power  facilities  dominate 
the  electric  supply  situation." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Callahan  is  quite 
right.  That's  why  today  Bonneville  Admin- 
istration could  use  a  total  of  540.000  kilo- 
watt-hours extra  to  supply  26  Arms  whose 
application  for  firm  power  has  either  been 
turned  down  or  deferred  indefinitely  untU 
power  becomes  available. 

We  have  a  power  deficit  here  and  there's 
no  comfortable  15  percent  reserve  such  as 
Callahan  shows  in  his  survey  of  the  national 
utilities  generating  capacity.  We  need  more 
power  for  aluminum,  ferro-metals.  Hanford 
Works,  and  aircraft  building,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  demands  of  expanding  present  in- 
dustries and  new  business  firms  seeking  loca- 
tion here  in  the  Nurthweat. 


Lefs  not  worry  about  securing  too  much 
power  from  the  Columbia  River.  It's  worth 
reraemberine.  we  think,  th&t  It  takes  50.239 
kilowatt-hours  per  year  per  production 
worker  in  our  Stat*  That's  an  increase  of 
160  percent  over  1939.  And  It's  also  worth 
remembering  that  "the  output  of  1.000,000 
kilowatts  means  a  foundation  for  a  popula- 
tion base  capable  of  supporting  1.00"  000  real- 
dents." 

The  r-uthorlty  for  the  at>ov  ■  statement  Is 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 

In  other  words  Chief  Joseph  Dam  when 
completed  in  December  1956.  with  1.728.000 
kilowatts,  second  largest  power  dam  in  the 
world,  will  provide  172.800  new  jobs  in  In- 
dustrial plants  using  pover  from  this  one 
dam.  So  let  s  make  up  our  power  deficit  and 
do  Just  w.hat  the  private  utilities  have  done 
since  the  war — inventory  needs  and  expand 
by  41  pe.'cent.  "Last  year  alone.  "  Callahan 
WTOte.  "the  private  utilities  spen*.  $3,160,- 
000.000  to  produce  generating  plants  in  an- 
ticipation of  increasing  jwwer  demands." 
Hardly  socialism,  we  think. 


As  to  Pin-Pointiiif  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WEST  \IKCTN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E8 
Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  timely  and  inter- 
esting editorial  from  the  Evening  Sun  of 
Baltimore,  as  of  August  18,  1950.  In 
view  of  the  wide  public  interest,  not  only 
in  world  conditions  today,  but  also  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, I  believe  this  editorial  will  serve 
as  a  complete  answer  to  many  of  the 
questions  raised  in  respect  to  that  policy. 
The  editorial  follows: 

As  TO  Pin-pointing  Polict 

"i'ou  often  hear  It  said  these  days  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
is  the  foreign  policy  of  their  Government. 
That  statement  is  fair  enough  if  by  t.\e  term 
"policy"  is  meant  the  general  line  of  action 
which  a  nation  Intends  to  follow.  Those 
who  use  such  words  usually  mean,  however, 
that  every  foreseeable  decision  ought  to  be 
spelled  out  in  advance  by  the  Government 
and  that  the  people  ougiit  to  be  told  what 
those  decisions  are. 

A  call  for  this  kind  of  pin-point  diplomacy 
was  sounded  In  the  House  a  few  days  ago 
by  Mr  Frederic  R  Coxtdert.  Jb  While  Mr. 
CocDERT's  proposal  goes  far  beyond  any  other 
that  we  have  seen,  his  views  are  shared  by 
many  people  and  they  are  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  careful  study. 

He  declared  that  the  administration  should 
spell  out  what  it  would  do  in  a  detailed  list 
of  contingencies  with  respect  to  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe  He  asked.  "Is  It  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  with 
the  450.000.000  people  of  Communist  China 
In  support  of  Formosa,  Indochina,  or  any 
other  Asiatic  country'"  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  t7nlted  States  would  do  "If  lai 
Soviet  satellite  forces  or  (bt  Russians  forces 
attack  a  North  Atlantic  pact  nation"  and 
also  whether  it  is  "Intended  to  make  unlim- 
ited commitments  of  American  ground  forces 
In  defense  of  Atlantic  pact  nations." 

He  wanted  to  know  what  we  ^k-otild  do  If 
Russian  Communists  should  gain  control  ot 
Yugoslavia  by  internal  revolution  and  what 
we  »uuld  do  IT  Russian  forces  succeeded  m 
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conquering  PaJtlitan.  and  be  asked  a  num> 
ber  ot  other  questiont.  dHnaadlng  that  the 
•flmtntatration  aupply  tlM  Murwers.  and  pro- 
yoalng  that  If  the  admlnUtratlon  did  not 
■opplj  them  Congrcaa  ItaeU  undertake  to 
•ptU  out  all  the  anawen  (or  America  and 
the  world  to  eee. 

Thla  kind  of  proposal  reflects  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  or  International  tJIalrs. 
Our  iceneral  policy  U  one  of  steady  resistance 
to  Ruaalan  acgreaalon  or  to  Communist  In- 
filtration in  all  quarters,  but  for  us  to  say  In 
adTanee  what  we  would  do  In  certain  c(<n- 
tingendes  in  Pakistan.  Hong  Kong.  Finland, 
Thailand.  Burma.  India,  and  so  on  would  be 
the  height  of  stupidity  Nations  do  not  and 
cannot  prejudge  situations  In  advance  In 
any  such  fashion 

Take  the  question  whlc^  was  quoted  as 
:  whether  we  intend  to  go  to  war  with  Ck)m- 
munut  China  In  support  of  Formosa.  Indo- 
china, or  In  support  of  any  other  Asiatic 
country.  For'  us  to  answer  that  question 
with  a  broad  "Tea"  would  be  to  undertake 
commitments  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  by  any  intellleient  man  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  should  answer  the  question  with 
a  general  "No."  that  In  itself  would  be  a  sort 
c '  come-on  signal  to  Rusala.  Again,  If  we 
should  answer  "Yes"  to  Formosa  and  "^Jo"  as 
^o  Indochina  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
we  would  be  Inviting  aggression  everywhere 
except  In  Formosa 

Kven  as  to  Formosa  alone  tt  Is  much  better 
to  stand  on  President  Truman's  statement 
of  June  37  that  he  has  "ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa. " 
That  does  not  mean  we  will  go  to  war  with 
Communist  China  over  Formosa  but  It  does 
cover  what  we  will  do  In  the  case  of  a  Com- 
munist attack  on  Formosa  under  present 
conditions.  Anything  more  general  would 
Involve  us  In  commitments  of  Immeasurable 
magnitude. 

Affaln  look  Lt  the  question  about  un- 
limited commitment  of  American  ground 
forces  in  defense  of  Atlsntlc  Pact  nations. 
We  have  a  treaty  with  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
which  Imposes  on  us  as  on  all  other  signa- 
tories certain  obligations.  By  that  treaty  we 
hav«  Hgreed  to  consider  an  attack  against 
any  other  of  the  signatories  as  an  attack 
against  alt  of  them  and  we  have  further 
<gr«ed  to  assist  the  party  or  parties  so 
attacked  by  taking  forthwith  Individually 
and  In  concert  with  the  other  parties  such 
action  as  we  deem  necessary.  Including  the 
use  of  armed  force  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

These  sentences  cover  the  obligation  which 
our  Government  thought  It  wise  to  assume 
when    the    treaty    was    signed.     Tliey    cover 
the  obligation  accepted  by  all  the  other  sig- 
natories.    For     us     now     to     answer     Mr. 
CoTTDnrr's  question  by  a  formal  declaration 
for  or  against  unlimited  commitment  of  our 
ground   forces    would    be   equivalent    to   an 
amendment  of  the  treaty  by  unilateral  action. 
The  fact  Is  that  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments of  foreign  policy  In  a  period  of  this 
kind  Is  that   we  do  nr>t  undertake  to  siiell 
everything  out  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth.     It   is   sometimes   dangerous   even   to 
spell  things  out  for  a  limited  period.     In  his 
Pr«M   Club   speech   last   January.   Secretary 
AdMsan  drew  a  definite  security  line  for  the 
United  States  In  the  Pacific  area.     He  said 
that  our  "defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the 
/'eutlans  to  Japan  and  to  the  Ryukyus."  und 
that  It  then  ran  to  the  Philippines      In  the 
light  of  recent  happenings.  It  appears  that  his 
failure  to  include  Korea  Inside  this  line  was 
a  terrible  mistake. 

This  instance  shows  1  nw  dangerous  It  Is  to 
dr..w  hard-aiid-fast  boundaries  and  to  say 
wbtit  we  will  do  wlihlti  thoae  bounddrles.  IX 
we  could  get  into  au  much  trou  >le  by  at- 
tempting tu  driiw  a  specific  line  In  this  lim- 
ited area,  how  much  mere  trouble  would  we 
encounter  If  we  trltd  Uj  »uy  specifically  in 
advance  what  we  should  do  In  all  the  con- 


tingencies suted  by  Mr  Coctjiit.  Wise  men 
in  Ct)ngre8s  and  In  the  administration  as  well 
will  shy  away  from  any  such  attempt. 

One  other  point  should  be  kept  clearly  In 
mind.  It  Is  that  In  formulating  our  foreign 
policy  we  must  take  careful  account  of  our 
resources,  both  military  and  economic.  We 
cannot  scatter  ccimltments  to  do  this  or  to 
do  that  without  counting  the  cost  Mr.  Cou- 
DCKT  and  those  who  share  his  views  seem  to 
Ignore  this  point.  They  propose  to  declare 
commitments,   as  It  were.   In  a  vacuum. 

We  need  to  rethink  and  refine  our  foreign 
policy.  But  the  starting  point  for  this  task 
Is  the  understanding  that  a  policy  Is  a  general 
line  c '  action  and  not  a  rigid  and  detailed 
plan.  Discussion  of  many  of  the  points 
which  Mr.  CofTrnT  raises  is  desirable  as  a 
means  of  lllumlnatlrg  the  general  interna- 
tional problem  which  we  face  But  It  would 
be  daagerous  In  the  extreme  for  us  to  draw 
a  map  and  mark  on  It  exactly  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  In  every  country  In  which  any 
di^lculty  Is  likely  to  arise. 


One  for  All— All  for  One 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CL/.RK  W.  THOMPSON 

If    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  73,  1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  inserted  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Arnulfo  Arias,  of  Pan- 
ama delivered  to  his  nation  on  August  3. 
The  following  day  the  address  was  the 
subject  of  an  important  editorial  in  the 
Panama  Star  and  Herald.  The  editorial 
reflects  the  attitude  of  the  thinkmg 
people  who  live  in  our  sister  republic  of 
Panama. 

In  these  trying  day.  when  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world  face  such 
critical  problems,  it  is  encouraging  and 
refreshing  to  read  such  expressions  as 
the  editorial  which  follows: 

(From    the    Panama    Star    i>nd     Herald    of 
August  4,  1950 1 

One  roR  Aix — All  for  One 
it  was  an  historic  messat^e  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  M., 
addressed  to  the  nation  last  night  declar- 
ing the  Republic  of  Panama  as  definitely 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  world's  democra- 
cies In  the  struggle  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  arrogant  communism  that  seeks 
the  domination  of  the  world  for  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Dr.  Arias  minced  no  words  In  declaring 
the  nation's  readiness  for  all-out  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  with  the  United  Na- 
tions now  faced  with  the  dangerous  defiance 
of  the  Communists  in  North  Korea  and 
harassed  with  the  cynical  efforu  the  Russian 
archpriests  of  communism,  who  once  more 
are  trying  to  disfigure  the  truth  so  as  to 
make  It  appear  that  the  victim  of  aggression 
Is  In  fact  the  aggressor. 

There  were  no  equivocations  In  the  words 
of  President  Arias.  His  was  a  straightfor- 
ward assertion  that  Panama  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  Nations  any  portion 
of  her  territory  which  the  unified  com- 
mand of  the  World  Organization  may  consid- 
er necessary  or  convenient  for  use  as  bases, 
or  for  the  extensive  production  of  such  ele- 
ments as  may  be  needed  by  the  UN's  war 
machine  which  the  poeelblUties  uf  the 
I.sthmiu  may  be  found  capubU-  uf  producing. 
And  he  also  places  at  the  dl.spistal  of  the 
United  Nations  troops,  the  use  of  the  high- 


ways and  byways  of  the  Republic  for  such 
activities  as  the  war  eflurt  may  demand. 

And  atK)ve  all,  His  Excellency  offers  not  only 
the  material  potentials  which  the  Republic 
may  contribute  to  the  common  effort  of  the 
52  non-Communist  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  UN  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  but  he  offers  as  well, 
the  blood  of  Panamanian  citizens  In  the  form 
of  a  corps  of  -olunteers  who  may  enlist  for 
active  duty  at  the  fighting  front. 

Dr.  Arias  thus  Implements  the  recent  ac- 
tions taken  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism as  an  organized  and  militant  body  In 
this  country.  His  placing  the  Republic  defi- 
nitely and  wholeheartedly  behind  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations,  commits  every  citizen 
to  antlcommun'sm.  because  the  Communists 
are  today  the  enemies  of  the  World  Organi- 
zation which  was  created  In  1945  precisely  to 
prevent  wars  such  as  International  commu- 
nism has  now  organized  and  launched  on 
the  world  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Arias  upholds  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  the  Panamanian  people,  which  has 
been  always  democratic  liberalism  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  great  majority  of  the  oeople 

until  the  contamination  of  the  Red  fundus — 
brought  to  the  Isthmus  fmm  foreign  shores 

by  emlgrees  who  sought  cur  traditional  hos- 
pitality— began  to  make  Its  appearance  In 
our  political  life  and  to  contaminate  fertaln 
sectors  of  our  population. 

Today,  then.  Panama  stands  squarely  be- 
hind the  commitments  of  the  Unlt^  Nations 
to  beat  down  the  defiance  of  International 
communism  which  has  started  fires  which 
could  easily  spread  to  become  the  third 
w«rld  war  with  which  Russian  has  so  con- 
sistently threatened  the  western  civilized 
world  since  1945.  Today  the  Panamanians 
are  definitely  Identified  with  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  democratic  traditions  of  free- 
dom cherished  by  every  state  which  came 
Into  being  under  the  pressure  of  the  unde- 
niable urge  for  freedom  that  all  men  of  all 
races  and  all  creeds  experience 

Today  Panama  gives  concrete  meaning  to 
the  hemispheric  motto  of:  One  for  all — all 
for  one. 


We  Move  in  New  Directions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  prNNST:  v.\Ni.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "nVTB 

Wedne:jdaij.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  RICH  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  ItrroRD.  I 
include  the  following  News  Bu  letin  for 
August  21.  1950: 

Wi  Movi  IN  Nrw  Diaicno'<3 
(By    Paul    O.    Peters) 

Reports  that  Federal  Oovernmeat  spend- 
ing In  the  fiscal  year  1951  wUl  approach  or 
be  more  than  $57,000,000,000,  and  that  In- 
come and  excess  profits  taxes  will  have  to 
be  raised  again  next  year  in  order  to  bridge 
at  least  part  of  the  gap  betwee  i  Federal 
Income  and  Federal  spending  is  lomethlng 
for  every  American,  especially  the  business- 
man to  consider. 

Operating,  as  we  stUl  do,  under  the  capi- 
talistic free  enterprise  system,  the  proposed 
spending  by  the  Federal  Govern  nent  will 
accelerate  the  inflationary  trend  and  the  new 
taxes,  although  potuslbly  punitive  to  small 
btisinass,  will  be  only  a  partial  brace  en  the 
tufUtion. 

The   base   of    Americas    economic    power, 
rests    fundamentally    on    the    profl:   system 
It  Is  the  activator  that  motivates  ell  human 
endeavor.      The    search    for    rewar  1    In    the 
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shape     of    profit    lends    vigor    to    Industry, 
and  adventure  to  business. 

In  authoritarian  states  the  profit  system 
long  since  has  ceased  to  function.  Business 
is  conducted  under  absolute,  peremptory, 
tyrannical,  and  oppressive  conditions.  In 
the  Communist  states  there  are  no  profits 
per  se.  Everything  goes  to  the  state,  which 
dishes  out  rewards  only  to  the  faithful,  and 
death  or  imprisonment  to  dissenters  from 
the  philosophy. 

The  question  naturally  arises — how  long 
can  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  profit 
system  continue  to  function  when  govern- 
ment at  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  each 
year  takes  an  Increasing  share  of  the  profits 
of  Industry,  yet  assumes  none  of  the  risks 
Incident  to  the  operation  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy? 

Businessmen  seldom  If  ever  run  a  business 
for  fun.  Neither  do  men  work  long  hoiirs 
Just   for  the  glory  of  their  sweat. 

Added  new  taxes  at  this  time  will  narrow 
the  gap  between  a  free  economy  and  the 
authoritarian  system.  Some  economy  In 
Federal  spending  possibly  can  and  should 
be  ef!ected.  The  balanced  budget  will  be 
nearer  and  the  need  for  new  taxes  lessened. 
In  the  trying  days  which  lie  ahead,  our 
congressional  leaders  need  reminding  that 
we  can  further  deplete  our  critical  and  stra- 
tegic minerals,  further  exhaust  our  soil  re- 
sources, and  greatly  weaken  our  future  eco- 
nomic power. 

In  spending  as  much  as  $57,000,000,000 
a  year,  our  Government  moves  In  a  new 
direction.  It  Is  down  the  road  to  a  regi- 
mented economy  and  the  hand-out  state. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Lags 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF    VLR%:O.NT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  23  (leaislative  day  of 
TTiursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Denver  Po^t  of  August 
18,  written  by  Roscoe  Fleming,  and  en- 
titled "The  St.  LawTence  Seaway  Lags." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Greidt  Frw  Kill  Good  Brr  for  UNrrED 

States — St.  Tjiwienci  Seaway  Lags 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

On  looking  back  at  the  brief  interval  of 
uneasy  peace  after  World  War  II.  historians 
may  decide  that  one  of  our  major  mistakes 
was  m  not  building  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
while  we  could.  This  failure  Is  a  prize  sym- 
bol of  the  breaking  down  of  national  unity 
and  morale,  and  the  concerted  rush  for  the 
pork  barrel,  that  characterized  the  p)eriod. 

When  World  War  II  came  along,  we  had  un- 
knowingly prepared  for  It  better  than  we 
knew.  The  instant  need  was  for  power,  huge 
power — and  there  stood  TVA  and  the  Grand 
Coulee,  built  against  the  opposition  of  the 
peaslmists.  and  of  the  private  Power  Trust, 
ready  with  power  In  huge  amounts. 

Suppose  we  had  first  had  to  build  the  power 
capacity  necessary  for  the  atomics  program? 
Power  is  the  muscle  of  the  modern  industrial 
world,  and  war  is  an  Industrial  process. 

Had  we  failed  to  have  big  power  ready  in 
time,  that  failure  might  have  prolonged  the 
war  by  6  months.     It  might  even  have  lost  It. 


Where  are  the  TVAs  and  the  Grand  Coulees 
that  we  shall  need  for  war  III— and  is  It 
perhaps  later  than  we  think? 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  need  a  million 
kilowatts  in  one  piece  for  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  or  for  s  imething  else.  Does  the  main 
project  wait  until  we  can  build  the  power 
plant?     It  would  have  to. 

The  private  Power  Trust,  the  pessimists, 
and  the  pork-barrel  politicians  started  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand  as  soon  as 
War  II  was  over,  and  so  far  they  have  pre- 
vented starting  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Its  very  virtues  have  meant  its  defeat. 
There  lie  1,600.000  unused  kilowatts  of  the 
cheapest  power  left  on  the  continent,  run- 
ning uselessly  to  waste:  there  lies  undug  a 
mighty  channel  which  could  make  the  Great 
Lakes  part  of  the  ocean  highway  around 
the  world;  open  the  iron  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Venezuela  to  the  steel  mills  of 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  spread  useful  and 
perhaps  v^tal  industry  up  through  a  great 
unused  segment  of  our  country  and  Can- 
ada— some  of  that  decentralization  the  need 
of  which  everyone  testifies  to  so  loudly. 

Not  the  least  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
farmers  and  other  dwellers  in  the  great 
plains  clear  to  Colorado.  Beside  much  more 
than  paying  for  Itself  in  national  defense, 
this  project  would  come  nearer  paying  for 
Itself  in  dollars  than  any  new  planned.  It 
is  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  future. 

Blockade  of  this  great  project  is  a  symptom 
of  the  soul-sickness  which  possessed  us  "De- 
tween  wars — the  fear  that  someone  else 
would  gain,  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
that  demanded  we  get  ours  first,  that  ve  keep 
what  we  have,  and  the  country  s  welfare 
could  go  hang. 

In  other  words,  the  coal  barons,  the  rail- 
roads, the  possessors  of  present  seaports, 
the  pessimists,  the  timid,  the  private  power 
lads,  all  Joined  up  in  a  fear  bloc.  and.  with 
the  pork-barrel,  vote-trading  politicians, 
they  managed  to  kill  it  off. 

The  trouble  with  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect is  that  it  Is  too  good— It  promises  too 
many  benefits  to  two  nations,  looks  ••  U  it 
would  upset  too  many  present  sppltearts, 
hasn't  enough  p)ork  In  It.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  blood  on  the  hands  of  those  who  have  so 
far  strangled  it  may  not  prove  to  be  our 
country's  blood. 


Make  Voice  of  America  Roar  Instead  of 
Whisper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1950: 

Mak£  Voice  or  America  Roas  Instead  or 
Whispek 

When  28  Senators,  members  of  both  par- 
ties, urged  in  a  letter  to  President  Truman 
that  American  propaganda  facilities  be 
greatly  enlarged  for  "a  psychological  and 
spiritual  offensive  a<;alnst  the  Kremlin."  they 
prodded  at  one  of  the  most  serious  weak- 
nesses m  our  national  policies. 

We  don't  get  our  story — the  American 
story,  the  story  of  freedom  and  democracy — 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  At  a  most  crit- 
ical time  we  do  not  speak  with  a  powerful 
voice  to  millions  of  Asiatics  who  are  having 
dinned   into   their   ears   the  Communist   lie 


that   the  United  States  is  the  aggressor  in 

Korea. 

Pennsylvania's  Senator  Francis  J  Mters. 
In  a  speech  at  Harrisburg  Saturday,  declared 
that  we  must  turn  the  Voice  of  A.nierica 
"from  a  whisper  into  a  roar  "  The  sugces- 
tion  tersely  expresses  the  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  American  propaganda  against  a  foe 
who  is  blaring  unconscionable  falsehoods 
about  our  alms,  ideals,  and  acts  to  millions 
all  over  the  earth 

United  States  Delegate  Warren  R  Austin. 
In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, last  week  stated  our  Government's 
aims  In  Korea  to  be  simply  the  preservation 
of  that  country's  freedom  and  Independence 
under  democratic  processes.  Ho^  well  is 
that  being  told  to  the  people  of  Korea  and 
to  other  peoples  in  Asia?  Not  well,  we  may 
be  sure. 

On  the  other  hand.  Moscow  employs  a  vast 
network,  using  specially  trained  native  Com- 
munists, to  get  Its  anti-American  chart'es 
transmitted  by  every  device,  inciudinp  word- 
of-mouth  among  the  va.«;t  numtaers  of  illit- 
erates in  Asia. 

The  Red  propaganda  reaches  out  among 
the  masses,  many  of  whom  never  hear  what 
American  has  to  say.  FTom  authentic  re- 
ports It  Is  unhappily  effective. 

If  United  States  Information  services 
abroad  are  inadequately  staffed,  that  must 
be  overcome.  Voice  of  America  methods, 
programs  and  messages  must  be  lifted  to  be- 
come the  "roar"  Mr.  Mrcas  proposes 

Russia,  according  to  Andrew  C  Geer  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  takes  4.000 
Asiatics  to  Moscow  annually  for  education 
and  indoctrination.  Mr.  Geer's  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  bring  at  least  6  000 
to  this  country  each  year  to  let  them  see  what 
American  democracy  is  and  how  it  operates 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  The  United  States 
must  organize,  without  delay,  a  tremendous 
campaign  to  backfire  the  propaganda  pour- 
ing from  Russia,  and  to  get  the  truth  about 
America  told  and  believed  everywhere.  In- 
cluding Russia  itself. 


Can  United  States  Policy  Win  in  Asia?— > 
Dorothy  Thompson  Says  ''No" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  \v:scnNSiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  article  that  appeared  m  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  August  14,  1950,  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Thompson.  It  points  out  that 
we  are  pursuing  a  policy  which  cannot 
win  for  this  country.  I  do  not  asiree  with 
all  that  she  says  about  our  policy  but  it 
is  important  enough  to  provoke  corLsid- 
erable  interest.  I  recommend  it  to  ail 
Members  of  the  House.    It  follows: 

CAN  UNirra  States  Pclict  Win  in  Asia? 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  American 
foreign  policy  is  leading  us  straight  into 
catastrophe  are  effectively  disfranchised. 
There  is  only  one  party,  and  It  is  a  war 
party.  There  is  no  patriotic  Uadership  that 
chaUenges  the  course  on  which  we  tiave  em- 
barked, or  has  -he  brains  or  courage  to  chart 
another. 

The  present  course  is  to  offer  ourselves  as 
the  policeman  of  the  world,  to  enforce,  by 
the  sacr  tic,  of  American  lives  and  fortune. 


\ 
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the  court  orden  (as  It  were*  of  UN  coun- 
tries who  win  not  or  cannot  themselvc!  OrM 
to  enforce  ttMm.  and  to  put  down  aggreralon 
wher«Ter  it  may  raiae  Its  head. 

The  "law  a^^ilnst  agKreulcn."  which  Mr. 
Truman,  the  K^nerals.  and  the  majority  oT 
Republicans  have  committed  us  to  "police." 
Is  ro  law  There  Is  no  impartial  Judijment 
to  which  It  cru  be  referred.  The  Judaea  In- 
cl  de  the  charged  aKsresaors  or  their  par- 
tisans Thrre  Is  no  International  police 
force    to    execute   judgment. 

The  United  Nations,  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, sharlui;  no  common  notions  of  civil- 
ization Is,  as  an  Institution  to  "enforce 
peace."  pure  fiction.  It  U.  in  iact,  ai  arena 
for  power  politics. 

Staltn  and  company,  who  know  this,  use 
It  for  what  It  U  and  play  the  game  supremely 
well,  ^"hlle  our  vacant-minded  leaders  ap- 
point the  American  people  to  liberate  all 
Victims  of  aggression — whether  they  wiuit  to 
be  liberated  or  not.  Since  the  process  In- 
volves the  destruction  of  the  countries  liber- 
ated, enthusiasm  Is  notably  lacking.  That 
Is  the  lesson  of  Korea. 

T  submit  that  If  the  ynlted  Slates  Irrev- 
ocably commiu  herself  to  fighting  for  ail 
wh  >  won't  or  can't  fight  lor  themielvee, 
while  Russia  pours  into  the  fray  only  her 
alilea'  resources  whUe  reserving  her  own, 
ther«  can  be  but  one  outcome.  The  west 
will  be  utterly  exhausted  and  unable  to 
defend  Itself  on  its  own  ground. 

Stalin's  game  is  to  involve  this  ccuntry 
In  war  with  China.  It  is  a  war  we  cannot 
win.  We  cannot  win  It  morally  becavise  no 
Asiatic  trusts  the  foreign  devil,  no  matter 
what  oanner  he  carries. 

We  caixnot  win  it  politically  because  we 
have  not  one  ally  In  Asia.  A  pwllcy  which 
commands  the  British  to  get  out  of  India 
and  the  Dutch  out  of  Indonesia,  and  then 
decides  to  support  the  French  In  Indo- 
china— which  refuses  to  support  Chiang  In 
China,  and  then  decides  to  support  him  In 
F^rmoaa — Is  not  a  policy. 

We  cannot  win  a  war  Involving  China 
militarily.  If  there  Is  any  general  who  can 
tell  us  how  to  accomplish  what  Asiatic 
Japan  could  not.  let  that  genliis  arise  and 
tell  us  how. 

We  have  already  lost  Asia.  It  Is  a  loss  we 
can  acknowledge  and  sustain.  For  Stalin 
has  not  yet  won  Asia.  He  wants  us  to  win 
It  for  him.  by  a  war  with  China. 

And  If  there  Is  a  tatesman  In  this  country 
with  cotirage  to  lead  this  Nation  away  from 
certain  disaster,  he  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. E>esplte  the  sales  talk,  the  people  are 
hostile  and  alarmed. 


Foreign  Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SEi  REST 

L-r  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresday,  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tin 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following  report  of 
the  chairman,  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National- 
Labor-Management  Council  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy,  August  15. 1&50; 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Kcwea  on 
June  25  of  this  year  precipitated  far-reach- 
ing me*Aures  of  political  and  military  action 
and  set  in  motion  ecoo<Hnlc  ciianttes  the  full 
magnitude  and  effecu  of  which  are  not  yet 
visible. 

The  ni'tlonal  and  International  eoonomlo 
Implications     of     our     military     preparation 


and  defense  effort  can  nt  this  time  only  Le 
perceW»Hl  In  dim  an<l  tentative  outttnes.  .o 
one  can  foresee  the  extent  of  military  opera- 
tions necessary  for  the  attainment  of  our 
objectives  and  no  one  can  know  how  far  we 
must  go  In  order  to  fulfill  our  international 
political  conunltmente  and  responsibilities. 

Great  changes  in  the  course  of  Interna- 
tional trade  are  Implicit  In  the  program 
that  has  already  been  launched  In  response 
to  the  Korean  crisis.  Already  the  dollar- 
gap  question  has  lo<«.  Its  urgency  as  one  of 
the  ;^eat  problems  facing  the  world  Quite 
conceivably  the  trade-balnnce  of  the  United 
States  may  be  reversed  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  yean.  In  any  case.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  e':tent  and  In  exactly  what  quarters 
our  tmports  and  exports  will  Ije  affected 

As  a  step  toward  elimination  of  the  dollar- 
gap  and  for  other  purrxwes.  the  Department 
of  state  some  months  before  the  Korean  out- 
break announced  the  opening  of  multilat- 
eral negotiations  on  September  28.  1950.  In 
Torquay.  Ei.gland.  to  carry  out  a  third  round 
of  tariff  reductions  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

To  that  end  public  hearings  were  held 
dMrlng  May  on  a  long  list  of  Items  which 
were  to  be  considered  for  concessions.  Hun- 
dreds of  witnesses,  8p>eftklng  for  the  many 
and  various  industries  and  groups  affected, 
appeared  at  these  hearings  to  protest  any 
further  duty  reductions  at  this  time  The 
effects  of  previous  concessions,  particularly 
those  made  In  Geneva  in  1947,  nud  only 
beeun  during  the  pa,st  year  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  The  war-t/Drn  countries  were  re- 
gaining their  productive  powers  and  the  pe- 
riod of  postwar  shortages  in  this  country  had 
reached  Its  end  in  many  lines  of  production. 

This  combination  of  Imports  and  grow- 
ing surpluses  within  this  country  bale  talr 
a  year  ago  to  precipitate  ,1  dangerous  reces- 
sion. The  problem  of  deflation  and  of  un- 
employment loomed  with  a  growing  monacc 
on  the  horizon.  Yet  quite  definitely  the 
total  potential  Impact  of  previous  duty  re- 
ductions upon  the  domestic  economy  had 
not  yet  delivered  Its  total  force  when  another 
round  of  trade  agreements  was  announced. 

Now.  between  the  preparations  for  the 
Torquay  Conference  and  Its  actual  assem- 
blage has  arisen  this  overriding  emergency, 
neither  the  end  nor  consequences  of  which 
are  yet  clearly  visible.  Once  more  normal 
International  trade  will  be  disrupted.  Once 
more  our  domestic  economy  will  be  subject 
to  controls.  Many  peacetime  projects  are 
being  abandoned  and  others  will  undoubt- 
edly be  set  aside.  The  public  has  given  early 
evidence  of  Its  readiness  to  abandon  "busi- 
ness as  usual"— all  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  most  effective  In  meeting  our  national 
and  International  responsibilities. 

This  Council  has  no  desire  to  raise  above 
first  consideration  of  our  country  any  ques- 
tion   that    is    and    should    be    subordinate 

thereto.  We  have  felt  constrained  because 
of  the  troubled  international  conditions  now 
prevailing  to  withhold  various  representa- 
tions and  to  8Ulx)rdlnate  our  interests  to 
national  considerations.  The  State  Depart- 
ment should  under  present  circumstances 
relinquish  Its  own  pursuits  In  a  field  where, 
because  of  vastly  changed  conditions  in 
course.  It  has  no  possible  way  of  measuring 
the  most  probable  peacetime  consequences 
of  Its  action.     '^ 

It  v.iii  be  recalled  that  this  Council  was 
formed  only  a  lew  months  ago  In  response 
to  widespread  alarm  felt  over  the  ctiurse  of 
foreign  competition  In  this  country  The 
Council  does  not  now.  and  did  not  In  the 
bieglnnlng.  object  to  Imports  if  they  are 
placed  on  competitive  parity  In  this  country. 
It  is  fully  cognizant  of.  and  recognizes,  the 
function  of  Imports  In  our  economy.  This 
country  needs  imports,  it  needs  them  In 
large  volume,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  that 
such  Imports  should  disrupt  our  wage  stand- 
to-ds.  our  employment,  and  oiu-  price  struc- 


ture In  a  buyer's  market  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  drslrable  that  'he  smaller 
miscellaneous  Industries  In  this  country  be 
put  In  Jeopardy  as  a  means  of  :nalntalnlng 
an  abnormal  level  of  exports 

Convening  of  a  tariff-cutting  conference 
under  the  present  circumstance  1  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  ground  othe;  than  the 
theoretical  one  that  tariff  reduction  Is.  of 
Itself  and  quite  exclusive  of  other  considera- 
tions, a  desirable  consummation.  Business 
is  not  as  usual  today  In  the  U  ilted  States 
and  It  is  unseasonable  to  treat  our  Inter- 
national trade  as  being  as  usual  under  such 
conditions.  Postponement  of  the  Torquay 
Conference  until  the  present  liiternnilonal 
crisis  has  passed  would  permit  future  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  «t  a  time  when  more 
8 'und  and  accurate  estimates  co  lid  be  made 
of  the  wisdom  of  particular  cor  cessions. 

The  full  time  and  energies  cf  the  State 
Department  should  be  devoted  it  thH  time 
to  a  solution  of  the  Internationa   emergency. 

This  Council  should  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  postpone- 
ment of  t>-e  Torquay  Conferencv  It  is  not 
likely  that  adverse  Internatlon  il  repercus- 
sions would  ensue  since  such  a:tlon  would 
conform  clo.sely  with  the  dictates  of  uni- 
versal common  sense. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

0   R.  8t»acicbein, 

Chairman. 


Fighting  Marines  Baffle  Un  fication 
Brainstormers 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^iRKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXN.VSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  23,  19S0 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  oy  Ivan  H, 
Peterman  from  the  Philad  ?lphia  In- 
quirer of  August  22.  1950: 

Fighting  Marines  Baftle  Unification 

Brain  STORKns 

(By  Ivan  H.  Peterman) 

During  the  Naktong  brldgehet  d  reduction 
at  Changnyong.  which  already  classifies  as 
the  first  major  American  victory  in  Korea, 
old-fashioned  Inierservlce  rivalry  is  credited 
with  helping  our  side.  The  first  marines 
were  there,  and  so  were  the  Army  doughs. 
Also  the  Army  and  Navy  alrmei  . 

Now  sweet  unification  was  fupposed  to 
have  eliminated  such  rivalries,  a .  one  of  the 
many  wonders  wrought  In  Washliigton,  D  C. 
these  days.  But  they  persist,  and  as  corre- 
spondenu  report  from  Changnycng,  no  unit 
was  willing  to  let  any  other  surpass  Us  job 
on  the  North  Korean  aggreaaors.  In  their 
admirable  zeal,  they  seem  to  hav?  wiped  cut 
a  whole  Red  division  and  shatte  ed  some  of 
Uncle  Joe's  Immediate  plans. 

Such  factors  may  seem  ot>8Cure  to  soma 
citizens  In  our  present  unobtru8l\  e  moblim- 
tlon.  but  the  Korean  campaign  Is  demon- 
strating the  good  and  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
mediocrities  under  our  new  com  ilued  mili- 
tary system.  Quite  plainly,  some  jf  the  good 
stems  from  red  hot  rivalries  still  existent 
among    the   services,    and    the    retention     at 

least  by  the  swashbuckling  leaihernecks — 
of  proven  methods.  One  Is  close  air  support 
which  the  Marines,  in  their  desp<Tate  battle 
to  survive  (despite  Secretary  LmU  John- 
son's Indifference  to  whether  w?  kept  the 
Marines  or  not).  Insisted  on  preserving  At 
Changnyong  close  air  support  a  recked  the 
Commies. 
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I  bring  up  theae  things  because  the  First 
Marine  Reserve  155-mUllmeter  howitzer 
battalion  u  packing  gear  for  camp  on  Augtist 
28.  This  U  the  outfit  which  helped  blast  the 
Japs  off  Guadalcanal.  It  U  commanded  now 
by  MaJ  James  Coady.  Philadelphia,  and  has 
been  based  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
waiting  word  to  follow  the  Marine  Infantry 
Reserves  into  training.  They  are  now  under 
training  at  New  River,  N.  C 

There  are  about  600  of  the  artillery  re- 
servists. Including  some  35  officers,  and  if  you 
wonder  why  battalions  depart  separately  and 
not  as  National  Guard  or  Regular  Army  divi- 
sions. It's  because  the  Marines  form  their 
reserves  as  battalions,  mounting  up  regi- 
ment* and  divisions  as  they  proceed  toward 
combat  areas  Unfortunately  we  have  very 
few  marines  for  the  amount  of  population 
of  the  country,  and  the  vastly  Increased  spots 
they  re  supposed  to  guard. 

Dfjes  It  occur  to  Washington's  brtdn  trust 
that,  with  the  assumption  of  global  respon- 
sibility by  the  United  States,  the  Marines 
actually  should  be  tripled  instead  of  re- 
duced'' We  need  more  marines.  But  try 
and  drill  that  Into  the  current  defense 
set-up. 

Anyway,  off  they  go.  undermanned,  under- 
equipped  as  todays  battle  requirements  go, 
but  full  of  the  old  marine  grit  and  confi- 
dence. Instead  of  their  fourth  encampment 
at  Quantlco  the  howitzer  unit  will  probably 
land  near  some  embarkation  point  out  West, 
ready  for  quick  Integration  with  tne  Second 
Marine  Division.  It's  forming  up.  With 
plenty  of  veterans  who  know  their  way 
around. 

Down  at  the  yard,  where  since  the  end  of 
their  campaigns  against  the  Japs,  the  Re- 
servl.sts  have  been  taking  the  prescribed 
peacetime  training,  there  has  been  only  exas- 
peration at  the  delay,  according  to  First  Lt. 
John  J.  Maeulre.  Jr  .  reconnaissance  officer 
with  A  Battery,  who  Is  also  assistant  execu- 
tive. Jack  went  through  ViUanova  learning 
to  be  an  artillery  officer,  after  a  brisk  session 
In  Uncle  Sam's  prep  school  on  Guadalcanal. 
For  the  United  States  Marines,  ever  stub- 
born, slouche  1  off  some  of  the  unification 
Stuff,  and  have  kept  the  eld  teamwork  which 
has  never  lost  a  battle  They  still  have  their 
own  fliers,  own  artillery,  own  Infantry,  and 
own  hell-for-leather  morale.  They  still 
dress  like  marines,  and  there  was  no  long 
bleat  that  the  officers  and  men  must  all  look 
alike,  as  arose  In  the  Army  from  the  usual 
cry-baby  plnkoes. 

The  fact  Is  In  combat  everyone  dresses 
alike  except  for  identification.  In  peacetime 
If  you  want  discipline — and  the  marines 
still  prefer  it-  you  require  insignia  and 
proper  uniform  Amerlcai  service  leaders 
generally  have  fallen  for  a  lot  of  soft-headed 
guff  since  the  Second  World  War.  but  not 
the  United  States  Marines. 

Unification  at  the  top.  In  the  supply  de- 
partments, and  other  purchasing  and  spend- 
ing departments  was  important  and  neces- 
sary, but  unification  had  some  senseless  by- 
products which  don't  help  in  wartime. 

The  sly  campaign  to  blunt  discipline  by 
promoting  the  idea  the  general  and  his  cor- 
poral should  'shine  their  lxx)ts  together" 
has  no  place  In  a  major-league  Nation. 
There  was  a  lot  of  this  sloppy,  sentimental, 
half-subversive  thinking  during  the  period 
we  should  have  been  preparing.  We  fretted 
over  rank  and  uniforms,  but  forgot  to  build 
decent  tanks.  But  we'll  catch  up  to  It  all, 
and  the  perpetrators  In  due  time. 

So  the  marines  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  OI's  gave  the  Oooks  a  rousing  wal- 
lop at  ChaoRnyong.  and  the  winners  are 
saying  the  other  fellow  did  weU  That's  the 
best  news  yet  from  Korea.  It  wUl  start 
more  clamor  from  the  Reserve  marines: 
"What's  keeping  us  out  of  it?  Is  thLs  a  pri- 
vate war.  or  can  anybody  get  m?" 


TW  Spnt  of  die  AMcricaa  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  newspapermen  and 
commentators  in  Texas  is  Mr.  Paul  Bol- 
ton, of  Austin.  Tex.  His  rare  and  acute 
perception  of  the  pubUc  tliinking  makes 
Mr.  Bolton's  broadcasts  a  daily  family 
habit  in  central  Texas. 

Recently,    Mr.    Bolton    devoted    two 
broadcasts  to  public  thinking  about  the 
Korean  situation  and  about  problems  of 
mobilization.    I  t)elleve  these  broadcasts, 
while  they  represent  only  the  sentiment 
in  one  American  community,  can  be  read 
profitably  by  all  of  us.    They  show  clear- 
ly  how  fully  the  people  perceive  the 
nature  of  the  great  challenge  now  facing 
us  and  the  sentiments  in  these  broad- 
casts are  inspiring  evidence  of  the  public 
willingness  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  necessary  to  destroy  the  threat  of 
communism.    They  follow: 
[From  the  KTBC  Newsroom  of  July  26.  1950] 
In    Washington    today.    Elder    Statesman 
Bernard  Baruch  made  the  recommendation 
that   everj'body   has   been   anticipating   and 
dreading.     What  Baruch  said  was  this;  The 
situation  is  sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  an 
over-ail  ceiling  across  the  entire  economy. 
Over-all  price*,  wages,  renu,  fees,  and  high 
enough  taxes  to  prevent  profiteering. 

This  was  much  stronger  than  the  request 
made  by  the  President.  To  get  the  reaction 
of  Austin  people  to  this  proposal,  we  con- 
tacted a  niunber  of  representative  citizens  In 
representative  businesses,  and  asked  their 
reactions.  Here  are  their  statements,  im- 
adorned. 

Mayor  Taylor  Glass,  who  runs  an  ice  cream 
company,  said  he  was  in  l.ope  that  we 
wouldn't  have  to  do  it  this  time.  It's  cer- 
tainly the  last  thing  he  wants.  In  his  own 
business,  sugar  is  a  basic  commodity,  and 
some  shortage  has  developed  locally  due  to 
scare  buying;  but  he  said  he'd  been  tele- 
phoning elsewhere  in  Texas  and  found  no 
shortage. 

Ed  Wroe,  the  president  of  Austin's  Ameri- 
can National  Bank,  commented  on  Baruch's 
statement  like  this: 

"  That's  the  correct  way  to  do  It.  We  have 
to  have  that  to  win.  And  If  we  are  too  slow, 
it  could  be  too  bad  for  us." 

The  manager  of  a  radio  station.  J.  C.  Kel- 
1am.  was  equally  brief;  We  hare  to  do  it. 
and  we  should  do  It  as  of  the  day  before  the 
Korean  war. 

The  manager  of  a  large  builders'  supply 
company.  Bill  Drake,  who  also  is  a  city 
councilman,  reacted  in  this  manner:  "I  cant 
say  that  I  think  a  ceiling  would  be  wrong. 
It  does  look  like  there's  no  end  to  advancing 
prices.  In  our  business  prices  advance  be- 
cause the  supply  people  have  to  protect 
themselves.  •  •  •  Then  on  the  subject 
of  taxes.  Drake  added:  "I'd  hate  to  see  an 
excess-profits  tax  slapped  on  so  quickly,  as 
it  would  disrupt  many  corporate  businesses. 
I  do  believe  that  sort  of  tax  should  go  on  mili- 
tary contracts;  and  I  think  we  must  have 
taxes  to  pay  for  it;  we  can't  continue  to  add 
to  our  deficit." 

Here's  a  latMr  viewpoint:  Paul  Sparks,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  federation 
of  labor,  reacted  like  this:  Certainly  we're 
susceptible  to  freezing  wages,  if  they'll  go 
all  th*  way  through.    Tlie  transition  period 


we  had  after  the  last  war.  I  think,  cam* 
about  t>ecatiae  we  got  the  Job  only  half  dona 
during  the  other  war.  We  saw  other  people 
chiseling,  and  ifs  human  nature  to  say.  "If  he 
can  do  It.  I  can  do  it." 

The  operator  of  a  strtnf  of  restaurants, 
Harry  Akin,  had  this  to  say:  "I  hope  Mr. 
Baruch  is  unduly  alarmed,  and  that  It's  not 
necessary."  But  If  It  Is  necessary,  evmrythlng 
ought  to  be  clamped  on  at  once.  And  the 
stronger  demonstration  we  can  nuike  of  our 
purpose  to  defeat  communism,  the  lea 
chance  that  well  be  Involved  In  another 
world-wide  war.  If  controls  are  the  beat 
Judgment  of  the  best  people,  let's  have  them 

all:  let's  not  mess  around  and  compiomlae 
and  favor  one  group  or  another.  •  •  • 
•It  is, "  Akin  said,  "late.  People  had  better 
start  thinking  about  It." 

The  vice-president  of  the  UnlverBlty  of 
Texas,  James  E.  DoUey.  who  Is  also  a  pro- 
fessor of  tMinking,  had  this  to  say:  "The 
situation  Is  extremely  grave,  and  I  have 
thought  so  for  sevtjal  years  •  •  •  Qg. 
hand."  Dr.  E>olley  went  on.  Id  say  two  things 
should  be  done  at  once:  The  first  Is  to  rein- 
state the  old  Regtilatlon  W— that's  the  one 
which  limits  Installment  buying  and  controls 
credit.  That  would  shut  off  the  abnormal 
purchases  of  motorcars,  refrlgeraton  and  the 
like.  Then  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
crackdown  on  Government  subsidy  of  ttem 
housing.  ThiM.  would  accomplish  sev««l  ob- 
jectives. It  would  release  the  labor  slttiaUon 
noticeably."  •  •  •  Dr.  DoUey  explained. 
"If  we  go  on  Into  war,  there's  going  to  be  a 
considerable  demand  fcx  workers  In  war 
planU.  In  1941.  we  h»u  a  big  backlog  erf 
unemployed.  But  If  now  we  superimpose  the 
war  plant  demand  on  an  all-time  peak  pro- 
duction, the  situation  will  be  serious"  •  •  • 
and  finally,  the  university  expert  said, 
"Whether  it's  necessary  at  this  time  to  revive 
the  old  OPA — well,  offhand,  I'm  Inclined  to 
think  it's  a  little  soon  for  that." 

T^e  president  of  the  Steck  Co.,  Ernest 
Jackson,  had  this  to  say:  "If  we're  ready 
to  start  t>elng  an  aggreaeor  for  freedom  and 
start  to  pushing  the  Russians  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  contain  them.  I'm  for  controls:  but 
not  so  long  as  we  try  to  placate  evoybody 
with  our  foreign  policy.  Including  the  pinks 
in  this  country." 

Perhaps  the  man-on-the-street  reaction 
was  expressed  by  Wick  G.  Fowler,  a  war  «»•- 
respondent  during  World  War  n.    He  said. 

"I  dont  see  why  people  are  worried  about 
sugar  and  bed&beets.  Why  In  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Division  in  Italy.  If  an  Infantryman 
had  one  blanket  he  was  living  in  luxury. 
I've  heard  too  many  people  worrying  about 
tte  economic  supply  Instead  of  the  blood 
supply.  Ill  bet  If  ore  of  thoee  OI's  In  Korea 
had  a  mUlion  dollars,  he'd  willingly  give  It 
all  Jiist  to  get  a  half  mUe  further  back  from 
the  front  Line." 

And  speaking  of  Fowler,  he's  now  trying 
to  make  arrangements  to  return  to  the  war 
fronts.  Fowler  was  correspondent  with  the 
Thirty-sixth  Division  for  the  Dallas  Ne'ws 
during  World  War  II;  and  this  time  he's  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  syndicate  arrange- 
ment to  represent  several  Texas  newspapn^ 

That  labor  case  which  we  told  you  about 
last  night,  which  Ehstrict  Judge  J.  Harris 
Gardner  decided,  will  be  appealed  to  the  clvU 
appeals  courts  by  the  labor  union. 

(From  the  KTBC  Newsroom  of  July  28.  1950) 
He  who  tries  to  sense  the  spirit  of  the 
people  u  Indeed  brave.  A  day  or  ao  ago,  I 
asked  a  number  of  men  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  reconunendatlons  of  Bernard 

Baruch  for  Immediate  mobilization.  One 
who  responded  with  a  brief  comment  was 
Ernest  Jackson,  president  of  a  large  printing 
supply  company.  Then,  because  we  have 
long  been  friends,  he  sent  me  the  typescript 
on  an  article  he  has  written — I  dont  know 
whether  it's  destined  fen-  publication;  ob- 
viously it  was  done  as  a  mental  catharsis  for 
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hUnarlf.     And  In  It  he  attribute*  to  the  peo- 
ple •  jretl  drlvli  '  purptiee. 

Let  ine  read  you  l.is  »tHtem«nt  In  p«rt. 
"So  many  tUaee."  be  eaya.  Ivw  heard  the 
story  of  our  power  to  produce  muterlai 
thin^B — bwthtubs.  rad;  >s  autonKJbiles  tele- 
vialun — that  1  liave  leared  (or  America  I 
have  feared  America  »aa  approach  li>«  tne 
•tat*  of  mind  of  the  rich  man  who  ctorrd 
grtat  v«altb  and  then  said,  ijoul.  take  thine 
Mae  '  On  that  day.  bia  soul  was  required 
of  him  We  aa  a  nation  will  experience  uur 
spiritual  death — and  our  phyrical  death — U 
our  only  reaaon  (or  existence  la  to  have  more 
bathtuba,  more  automobiles,  more  radloa." 
Tbcn  Mr  Jackson  continues,  "We  have 
been  a  nation  wltnout  great  driving  purpose. 
Far  g«Darmtkuu.  we  have  bad  no  K^eut.  uni- 
fying cauaa  worth  dying  for.  Men  won't  die 
for  more  bathtubn — nor  willingly  tor  the 
privilege  of  crowding  a  few  more  automobiles 
oa  the  LIghways.  Yet  It  seem*  that  the  )U8- 
ttllcatlon  for  our  own  existence  has  been 
these  nri.terlal  things  We  have  forgotten 
Uuit  force  which  brought  our  Nation  Into  be- 
ing— that  Revolution  is  our  father  and  free- 
dom our  mother.  Until  we  again  become 
flOtMBlous  of  our  ml.sjvlun  to  take  freedom  to 
a:,  the  earth  we  vkUl  b»  half  convinced  that 
what  our  eneuues  sa-    of  us  Is  true 

■Tho«e  enemies  say  out  alms  are  material 
and  sordid  That  material  greed  Is  the  In- 
spiration fur  our  efforts,  the  source  of  our 
power.  They  accuse  us  of  imperlpllsm.  But 
tb  y  know  they  ll«>  The  only  Imperialism  we 
profess  Is  the  Imoerlailsm  of  freed  >m  And 
freedom  ultimattlv  vnU  rule  men's  minds 
and  souls  ihrruthout  the  etirth  This  Is 
what  Stalin  fears  Because  oi  this  fear  he 
wl'I  not  let  free  people  c«5mmunlcate  with 
those  behind  the  iron  curtain  Stalin  hates 
us  because  he  fenrn  we  will  be  faithful  to 
our  ^-^rltage. 

"No  man  ever  committed  suicide."  Mr 
Jackson  continues,  "who  had  a  worth-while 
purpose  In  life  But  without  a  sublime 
BlMlDn,  the  dally  frustrations  make  the 
straggle  seem  hardly  worth  while  At  times 
I  have  thought  we  as  a  nation  are  behaving 
like  one  contemplating  suicide  Nationally, 
we  have  nur  minor  frustrations.  Injustices. 
and  Inequities,  discriminations  But  they 
are  petty  compared  with  those  In  lands  be- 
hind the  iron  evirtaln  More  heartening,  our 
revolutionary  •oclety  holds  the  seeds  for  ccr- 
reotlrg  every  Inlustice.  And  we  have  a  great 
purpose:  To  plant  our  revolutionary  society 
in  all  'he  earth  When  we  see  our  mission 
clearly,  our  frustrations  will  appear  In  their 
true  proportion. 

"We  have."  he  says,  'done  much  vacillat- 
ing the  last  5  years,  between  the  decision 
t«  suicide,  or  shouUler  responsibility  for  our 
Mblhne  mission  But  thanks  b«  to  Ood, 
America  Is  getting  religion.  It  to  the  evan- 
gelical religion  of  freedom. 

•"Our  forefathers  risked  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  Now  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  pledge  our  lives,  our 
fcrtvne.  our  sacred  honor  for  an  even  Krecter 
cause  of  securing  liberty  for  millions  now  In 
slavery" 

And  then  Mr  Jackson  makes  his  boldest 
statement:  "Otirs."  Le  says,  "is  not  a  passive 
mission:  it  is  militant.  Ours  Is  the  task  of 
taking  to  the  enslaved  of  the  earth  the  revo- 
lution of  freedom  We  are  not  going  to 
contain  communism.  We  are  going  to  crtish 
It  We  are  not  going  to  Just  keep  the  Krem- 
lin f.'-oni  gotng  further.  We  are  going  to 
push  It  back  We  are  out  to  liberate  Po- 
land, and  Cze«^ho6lovakla  and  Albania  -and 
the  cltiisea  slaves  of  the  Russian  tyrant.  No 
lon^'fr  are  we  flghtli-.g  to  be  let  alone.  We 
rre  a»;;ta'essors  for  freedom. 

"America  has  hesitated  In  the  past  only 
becau.-~e  she  hasn't  been  given  the  vision  of 
a  great  cause  Her  leaders  hsve  talked  of 
radios  and  bathtubs  •  •  •  when  AinerUa 
wanted  to  champion  the  ch\<%t-  of  freedom 
At  last  It  seeiiia  our  leadership  is  comlitg  to 


know  our  soils  •  •  •  and  perhaps  find 
their  own.  Ood  pity  any  who  attempt  to 
turn  to  their  selfish  material  or  political  ad- 
vantage this  fervent  dedication  of  a  great 
pc<iple," 

And  there— ubbrevuted  only  slightly— Is 
the  attempt  by  one  man  to  seuse  the  spirit 
of  the  people. 


Water  in  Our  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  cOLOkAiX) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATl  VES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr,  ASPINALl..  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  herewith  ihe  remarks  of  United 
States  Commissioner  ot  Reclamation 
Michael  W.  Straus,  made  before  the 
Denver  U)tary  Club  on  tho  occasion  oX 
the  dedication  of  tho  "Reclamation  Engi- 
neering Center  at  Denver.  Colo  .  on  July 
20.  1950.  Reclamation  ha.s  p'ayed  a 
vivid  and  vital  roll  in  the  building  of  our 
preat  coimtry.  and  I  am  sure  the  per- 
tinent '•emarko  of  Comniis..-oner  Straus 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  cf  Con- 
gress and  others  having  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  Concressional  Record. 

Commissi oiur  Straus'  remarks  follow; 
Watth  in  Ors  Woai-o 

This  day  we  pi.itse  Jujt  long  enough  In 
our  ceaseless  use  of  this  Reclamation  Engi- 
neering Center  for  a  dedication  that  gives 
us  a  chance  to  lean  back  from  our  labors 
far  enough  to  take  stock  of  vhat  we  are  doing 
here  in  Denver,  and  why. 

This  group  of  second-hand  buildings — 
erectei  a  decade  ago  to  speed  to  victory  a 
wasteful  war  of  global  destruction  and  sal- 
vaged to  become  a  center  of  man's  efforts 
through  construction  to  build  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live-  Is  no  mere  engineering 
ofllce.  While  by  law  able  technlclaios  under 
the  hrllilant  leadership  of  Reclamation's 
Chief  Engineer,  L.  N  McCIellan.  he^e  serve 
the  needs  of  17  arid  Western  States,  far 
more  flows  frotn  the  drafting  boards  and 
design  ships  under  these  roofs  than  the 
plans,  blueprints,  and  contract  sp>ecttlcatioru 
of  the  giant  reclamation  dams  on  our 
streams  which  have  unveiled  new  vistas  to 
the  West  and  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

Of  all  the  works  Reclamation  has  brought 
Into  being  history  may  record  this  center  as 
the  most  important.  Although  Boulder  con- 
quered the  Colorado  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Southwest.  Shasta  preserved  and  expanded 
California's  rich  agricultural  life,  and  Grand 
Coulee  kilowatts  created  the  Industrial  em- 
pire of  the  Pacific  N^Tthwest.  It  Is  to  and 
from  this  center  that  ebbs  and  floods  a  tide 
of  talent,  Ideas,  and  knowledge  that  spreads 
over  this  country  and  throughou*  the  world, 
changing  the  way  we  live  and  helping  to  save 
and  enrich  our  civilization 

Here  to  Denver  have  come  quietly  men 
who  In  their  distant  homelands  are  n<  r- 
mally  topped  by  turbans,  fezes,  or  felts— all 
planners  and  builders  of  our  future.  Here 
have  come  those  who  walk  In  satxits,  shoes, 
or  sanduls  who  are  not  tourists  merely  satis- 
fying curiosity  R8  to  what  Reclamation  has 
built  I  have  talked  to  them  by  the  score 
as  they  come  throush  Wa.shln^^toii  and  have 
yeen  them  by  the  hundreds  out  on  the  jobs, 
so  I  know  thev  are  of  the  brotherhood  who 
would  put  to  use  the  scarce  sweet  water  in 
our    world.      Here,    tiioiigh    they    t)e    yellow. 


white,  or  block  of  complexion,  or  trustomarlly 
clad  in  pants.  J(Xlhpur8,  kilts,  or  kimonos, 
they  have  been  sent  by  the  governments  of 
54  natioi^s  ss  selected  technical lus  to  seek 
Reclamation's  knowiedKe  And  when  they 
go  home  they  leave  some  of  their  own  knowl- 
e<*ge  '^)ehind  here  Often  they  Kre  lollcwed 
by  our  own  .teclamatlon  men  back  t'  the  far 
places  on  this  planet  And  all  this  ctinies  to 
pass  with  a  very  definite  purpose 

Last  night  half  the  people  of  the  world 
went  to  tied  hungry.  It  was  nothInK  new  to 
them— «<ime  starvation  la  normal  over  half 
the  world. 

This  mornlnK.  55  000  new  mnuth.s — the 
children  txirn  during  the  preceding  34 
hours—  showed  up  for  breakfast  throu^hout 
the  world  Tomorrow  there  w  H  t>«  another 
5"^ .000 — and  the  next  day  and  the  day  after 
as  the  number  increases  until  stopped  by 
famine,  pestilence,  or  war  And  whl >  the«e 
mouths  cry  out  for  food,  there  still  remain 
uncounted  millions  of  fertile  acres  thnt  are 
sterile  now  for  lack  of  fresh  water,  uhlch  Is 
wa^tinK  unused  to  the  sea.  that  cttUd  help 
feed  a  hungry  world. 

The  protalMn  exists  vtrtuallv  all  over  the 
Bk)be.  It  to  rot  even  entirely  absent  In 
thus  Nation,  which  ha.s  the  hicheft  standard 
of  living  attained  anywhere  at  any  time. 
Here,  where  fewer  are  hun^y  and  we  are 
but  half  done  with  our  ta-^k  of  Irrigation 
ti.at  Is  limited  by  the  water  supply  and  not 
the  land,  we  must  not  be  fooled  by  a  few  col- 
lapses In  our  food  dlstrlbutl'^n  me<-hanisms. 
Let  not  today's  handiul  of  surpluses  of  soma 
agricultural  commodities  In  certain  areas 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  America  s  poputo- 
tlon  an  stay  abeikd  of  hunger  only  so  loD^ 
as  w*  plan  and  develop  our  resources  ahead 
ol  our  needs. 

Cold  statistics  warn  us  that  we  cannot  feed 
and  clothe  ^ur  own  growing  (xipulatlon  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hence  unless  oui  har- 
veata  are  increased  and  our  Industrial  plant 
expanded.  To  Increase  that  plant,  we  must 
have  new  and  noneKhau.-^tible  energy — the 
energy  of  the  hydroelecuical  kilov.att  that 
Is  the  moQcru  byproduct  of  Reclamation 
with  which  the  whole  world  seeks  to  lighten 
Its  tabors  so  that  today's  children  may  not 
be  doojied  to  F>erpetual  toll. 

We  have  no  monopoly  on  reclamation 
achievement  In  the  United  States.  Irriga- 
tion engineering  dates  twck  to  Biblical  days. 
Many  tlxrlvlng  civilizations  have  been  built 
uix)n  It.  Many  have  fallen  for  n-glect  of 
their  water  resources  development.  Today, 
the  United  States,  which  profited  from  all 
prior  experience,  stands  In  fourth  place 
among  the  cations  In  the  total  amount  ot 
Irrigated  land,  and  even  lower  In  propor- 
tion o-  Irrigated  land  to  total  area. 

But  our  contributions  are  especially 
geared  to  modern  needs  and  modern  time* — - 
to  applying  the  knowledge  men  have  gained 
over  the  ages,  in  an  era  of  machinery,  our 
engineers  here  have  made  the  utmost  use 
of  machines  and.  hence,  can  do  in  20  years 
or  less  what  used  to  take  a  century  Only 
throuprh  the  mechanisation  that  Amerlcnn 
Industry  has  made  famous  ran  the  world- 
wide reclamation  effort  move  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  pressing  urgency  of  modern 
needf  or  develop  to  Its  fullest  stature  the 
raaources  available  In  the  world's  rivers  and 
streams. 

Through  our  mechanization,  our  wealth, 
and  our  tradition  of  freedom  and  enterprLse; 
through  our  democratically  responsive  Insti- 
tutions, which  make  the  resources  of  our 
Government  available  to  meet  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  people,  as  here  in  this  Rec- 
lamation Center,  we  have  bteu  able  to  con- 
ceive and  to  carry  out  projects  \  hich  were 
l)eyond  imagination   but  a  lew   decades  a<<o. 

Here  lu  D«ruver  were  drawn  the  plans  for 
Grand  Coulee,  up  in  the  SUte  oX  Washing- 
ton, where  we  have  ^  uilt  the  mightiest  con- 
crete structure  ever  conceived  by  man — a 
dam  four-filths  of  a  mile  long  whose  spill- 
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way  u  twice  as  high  as  NUgara.  Here  also 
were  drawn  the  Rrst  plans  fur  the  Ichang 
Gorge  Da.'.:  on  the  YaugUe  River,  intended 
to  produce  twice  as  much  {.xjwer  as  Grand 
Coulee  and  to  help  industrialize  a  free  China. 

On  the  border  between  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada, we  have  built,  from  Denver  plans.  Boul- 
der—the highest  dam  in  the  world,  one- 
seventh  of  a  mile  hlnh,  holding  back  enough 
Of  the  Colorado  River  flow  to  put  New  York 
State  under  a  foot  of  water.  Here  also  we 
are  checking  the  plans  for  Koel  Dam  in  India 
which  will  rise  still   higher. 

In  California  s  Central  Valley,  we  are  mov- 
ing Irrigation  water  on  a  large  scale  500 
lullee — farther  than  man  has  ever  before 
attesBpted     mass     movement    of     such    great 

quantities  of  water.  Egyptians  have  come 
to  Denver  for  aid  .n  working  out  their  plans 
for  harnessli^  th-  NUe  over  stUl  longer 
stretches. 

Here  above  Denver  we  have  pierced  the 
backbone  of  the  Contlnent3l  Divide  with  the 
world's  longest  Irrigation  tunnel,  to  divert 
water  from  the  Pacific  watershed  to  the  At- 
la  itlc  watershed  Even  as  we  prepare  to 
repeat  that  process  on  the  Gunnia»jn-Arkan. 
sas  Project  Just  south  of  here.  South  Ameri- 
can engineers  are  likewise  planning  to  hole 
through  the  Andes  and  are  seeking  our  ad- 
vice 

Grander  than  any  of  these  accomplish, 
raents  is  the  scope  of  the  MLssouri  River 
Basin  Project— the  greatrst  eclamatlon  de- 
velopment ever  attempted — that  spreads  over 
one-sixth  of  the  United  States  Plans  from 
this  center  for  the  Missouri  watershed  will 
win  us  fl.000.000  acres  plus  3,330,000  million 
kilowatts  of  e'ectrlc  generating  capacity. 
Those  prodiiclng  acres  gained  forever  by  the 
arts  of  peace,  are  acres  we  have  won  for 
i'ur»elves  without  robbing  anyone  else.  In 
contrast  to  the  type  ol  expansion  represented 
by  Tojo's  coprosperlty  sphere  or  Hitler's 
Lebensraum  which  leaves  only  ruin  and  deso- 
lation in  its  wake,  the  American  tyjie  of  con- 
quest enriches  all   mankind. 

We  are  using  machinery  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before.  We  are  installing  the 
world's  greatest  pumps.  Its  greatest  eenera- 
tors.  Its  miKhtiest  power  plants.  But  to- 
day's achievements  are  only  a  preview  of  this 
emter's  plans  for  tomorrow,  as  yesterday's 
were  of  today's. 

Brlgham  Young  began  modern  Irrigation  In 
America  when  he  dug  a  short  ditch  to  water 
his  Mormon  settlers'  first  potato  patch  a  cen- 
ttiry  ago  in  what  Is  now  Salt  Lake  City. 

Wcget  a  glimpse  of  tomorrow  in  the  United 
Western  Investigations,  in  which  we  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  bringing  surplus 
waters  across  the  country  a  thousand  miles. 
over  valleys  and  mountains,  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  region,  near  Canada,  to  the  South- 
west regions  on  Mexico  s  Ixirder,  where  the 
growing  season  lasts  the  year  round  and 
where  current  civil  strife  Is  merely  a  symp- 
tom showing  that  the  available  nearer  wa- 
ter Is  approaching  exhaustion. 

But.  strange  to  say.  while  all  this  goes  on, 
the  whole  United  States  has  been  rather 
alow  to  recognize  these  facts  nationally 
throughout  this  very  big  and  powerful  coun- 
try. We  have  a  reclamation  program  that  is 
the  focus  of  world  attention,  but  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  a  recognizable  national 
water  policy.  The  engineers  build  dams  and 
hurry  on  to  build  still  greater  ones  with 
scarcely  a  pause  to  see  what  repercussions 
their  achievements  leave  behind  them  on 
the  economy  and  sociology  of  a  community, 
area,  or  whole  region  or  to  see  whether  their 
dam  was  really  justified  in  the  first  place. 
The  technicians  of  this  center  enjoying  the 
freedom  we  grant  scientists,  have  out- 
stripped the  statesmen,  economists,  poli- 
ticians, sociologists,  lawyers,  and  legislators 
to  whom  we  deny  freedom  from  perpetual 
challenge  The  latter  must  Justify  to  a 
properly    inquisitive   public    why    the   engi- 


neers should  be  left  to  and  financed  In  their 
expensive  tasks  But  In  some  spots  we  have 
not  yet  convinced  the  dwellers  In  humid 
areas  of  the  value  of  reclamation.  Perhaps. 
the  engineers  should  be  required  to  halt  long 
enough  to  study,  themselves,  the  resulting 
economic  and  sociological  reverberations  of 
their  construction  and  then  they  could  un- 
dertake to  teach  the  value  of  reclamation  to 
others. 

The  fact  Is,  our  task  includes  establishing 
that  reclamation  is  not  merely  spending 
other  people's  money  but  is  transforming  it 
into  new  and  more  useful  productive  wealth. 

In  the  17  Western  States  alone — where 
Uncle  Sam's  reclamation  activities  provide 
but    a    quarter    of    the    irrigation    and    much 

more  Is  provided  by  non-Federal  enterprise 

that  this  center  also  serves — a  $2.CXX).C00.OO0 
Federal  Investment  over  a  half  centurv  is 
now  yielding  (for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year)  over  half  a  billion  dollars  each  12 
months  In  aodltional  crop  values,  plus  some 
$32,000  000  in  cash  power  revenues.  As  a 
laxpaver  myself.  I  call  that  a  aood  return 
on  a  taxpayers  dollar.  ThLs  is  not  only  more 
food  and  more  power  but  new  national 
wealth  that,  in  turn,  is  taxed  to  bring  far 
more  back  into  the  National  Treasury  than 
It  drew  out  In  the  first  place 

Towns    and    cities    have    arisen    on    spots 
which,   without   reclamation,   would   still   be 
wasteland.    Stable,  thriving,  producing,  buy- 
ing farm  areas  exist  where  formerly  we  had 
abandoned     homes,     deserting     populations, 
and  relief  rolls  that   were  greater  than  the 
voting  register.     Through  the  past  half  cen- 
tury   of    experience    and    progress,    we    have 
proven  that   In   reclamation  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous Instrument  for  meeting  the  needs 
of    both    the   present    and    the   future.      But 
don't  be  misled  by  that  word  "future"    The 
needs  of  the  future  are  the  problems  of  today. 
Our  population  is  prcwlng  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  million  a  year      The  great  bulk  of 
this  increase  is  in  the  West,  which  this  de- 
cennial  census  shows  Ls  growing   at   a   phe- 
nomenal rate — much  faster  than  the  rest  of 
the  country.    In  20  years,  we  will  have  about 
20.000.000  more  of  our  own  citizens  to  teed. 
Even   allowing   for   further   advances  In   food 
production   through  more  scientific  agricul- 
ture,  we   will   need    many   more   ralllians   of 
acres  of  farm   land      We  will  find  many  of 
them    in    the    West,    whose    arid    and    seml- 
arld    reaches    comprise    a    great    reservoir    of 
unused  land  resources.     We  will  need  them 
Just  as  fast  as  we  can  build  the  reclamation 
projects  to  lrrigat»?   the  thirsty   acres.     No- 
where In  the  West  today  are  we  yet  meeting 
the  demands  for  more  water  and  more  power. 
We  will   need  not  only  the  land   and  the 
food— we  will  need  the  power  from  Reclama- 
tion power  for  farms,  homes,  and  industries — 
pwwer  that   means  greater  production,  lower 
costs,  and  better  living. 

The  American  people  wUl  find  ways  to  ob- 
tain what  they  need.  They  always  have. 
I  believe  they  always  will.  In  fact,  many 
cf  our  leading  men  believe  that  within  our 
own  lifetime,  our  standard  of  living  can  be 
made  double  what  it  is  t(xlay. 

To  meet  sucii  demands  and  to  achieve  such 
goals,  we  shall  need  far  more  intensive  devel- 
opment ol  our  western  water  resources  than 
we  have  ever  before  attempted. 

We  wiU  need  to  put  every  last  drop  of  water 
to  work.  We  shall  have  to  work  it  over  and 
over  again — work  it  as  it  falls  through  the 
dam:  work  it  as  it  tumbles  down  the  moun- 
tains: work  it  when  we  turn  it  on  our  fields; 
rework  it  after  it  runs  through  the  faucets 
and  sewers  of  our  cities  and  then  recapture 
it  and  work  it  through  the  cycle  once  more, 
in  another  region,  as  it  flows  on  to  the  sea. 
This  means  work  for  this  center  bmlding 
dams — storage  dams  and  diversion  dams  and 
great,  complex  multiple-purpose  dams.  It 
means  building  canals  and  dikes,  pumps  and 
siphons,  tunnels  and  gates  and  de&iitiug  beds 


and  aqueducu  and  drainage  systems.  It 
means  power  plants,  transmission  llnea, 
switchyards,   and  transformer  stations. 

It  means  working  in  motm  tains  and 
canyons,  on  the  siopes  and  In  the  deserts. 
It  means  the  kind  of  planning  and  design- 
ing for  this  center  that  can  coordinate  a 
dam  built  in  Montana  in  1950  with  an  irri- 
gation system  still  to  be  built  in  Kansas  in 
1965.  and  with  all  the  other  structures  on  all 
the  streams  through  all  the  years  t)etween, 
so  they  will  work  together  as  a  perfectly 
fitted  team  in  opening  new  wealth  through- 
out an  entire  river  basin. 

It  l£  a  challenge  to  every  person  In  Amer- 
ica— to  the  local  people,  the  electric  coopera- 
tives and  the  water  users'  organizations,  the 
fiirmers  and  the  people  in  the  towns;  to  the 
local  governmenu.  the  States,  and  the  Fed- 
eral a^jenctes;  to  builders  and  planners  and 
technical  men  and  legislators. 

Perhaps,  most  of  all.  it  is  a  challenge  to 
the  engineers  who  are  going  out  ol  the  social 
security  of  the  technician  s  Ivory  tower  In 
Denver  to  meet  the  problems  In  the  field 
where  the  citizens  can  have  at  them  (and. 
as  some  of  our  fie' a  stalls  .«ay.  "decontami- 
nate "  them  from  contact  with  Denver's  per- 
fectionists by  exposing  them  to  the  practical 
and  realistic  requirements  of  water  users). 
Out  in  the  lield  they  can  teach  their  politi- 
cal, economic,  legal,  and  legislative  coworkers 
to  use  for  the  common  good  the  new  tools 
that  science  has  fashioned. 

For  were  engaged  m  a  race,  and  it's  a 
more  important  race  than  any  yuu  read  about 
Ln  the  soort  pages.  A  reclamation  project 
takes  time  We're  still  workmg  at  Hoover 
Dam  after  two  hut  and  one  cold  world  wars, 
and  on  the  expanded  Yakima  project  after 
45  years.  Next  year  we  will  be  near  the 
finish  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  on  which  construction  tiegan  13 
years  ago,  but  which  has  been  Calilornia's 
dream  lor  half  a  century.  Further  phases 
of  that  project  may  take  another  25  years 
or  more.  Colorado-Big  Thompson,  right" here 
In  your  own  back  yard,  has  t)een  under  way 
for  14  years  now.  And  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  no  tXTMjn  or  Congress  has  yet  dared 
fi.x  a  schedule  on  which  the  work  should  be 
finished. 

The  race  is  to  determine  whether  our 
engineers  In  the  field  and  our  statesmen 
and  legislators  in  their  ofBces  tan  keep  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  abreast 
of  the  pressing,  ever-growing  ever-acceler- 
ating demands  of  our  people  lor  the  use  of 
those  resources. 

Its  outcome  will  help  to  decide  how  well 
we  and  our  children  will  live:  whether  our 
boasted  American  standard  of  living  can 
be  maintained  and  can  continue  to  grow 
as  It  always  has  In  this  Nation  of  continu- 
ing dynamic  expansion. 

Before    it    is    over    the    engineers    In    this 
Reclamation  center  and   their  colleagues   in 
other    Reclamation    offices    throughout    the 
West  will  have  done  and  learned  things  new 
in   mans   experience       And   other   nations, 
further   t>ehind   in   their   water  resotirce  de- 
velopment   work   and    facing   an    even    more 
desperate  race  than  we,  will  be  watching  what 
we  do,  and  looking  to  us  for  technical  help. 
Following  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
various  laws  which  made  it   national  policy 
for  this  Government  to  C(X)perate  with  for- 
eign   nations    in    the    exchange    of    various 
technical    data    and    information.    Reclama- 
tion was  requested  to  coopjerate  m  the  pro- 
gram and  was  supplied  with  funds  for  this 
purpose.       Already    we    have    had    between 
300  to  8O0  professional  visitors  from  abroad 
each    year   studying   our   Irrigation   practice 
and  learning  how  American  technology  cotild 
benefit  their  own  lands.     These  olBciais  c<xne 
from  some  54  different  countries.      Last  year 
47    brilliant    young    men    from  9    different 
coimtrles  were  placed  with  Reclamation  for 
prolonged  training.     Frequently  our  alumni 
from  other   lands   rise   to   important   places 
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tn  their  own  oouutxtra  Oi^e  U  Mmiat^r  of 
r-i.ii..  Worii»  fur  Afnh*ni»iA.i)  Another  luu 
li  I  .  tni4irir.*n  ol  ih«  Otitrai  Water  Power 
Irn.  i^u  .ind  Navi.cain)n  CoraiiU-isiou  of 
IiiU.d.  iiiiJ  stu!  and  her  is  cnie(  desigiung 
ra£iu««r  tu  th«t  cuuutry 

A  couple  of  ye«ra  ago  the  Oovemm«Dt  of 
Thailand— which  we  used  W  call  Slam — sent 
30  yujAiiit^  engineers  fur  a  year  of  lD-»ervlc« 
traluhig  %-Uh  the  Bureau  of  ReclaniaUon 
tu  form  tbe  nucleuf  of  aii  lrrlc*UoB  service. 
Now.  everr  one  of  lh>.kse  30  U  wrrlsff  In  the 
royal  Irrigation  deptuament  of  his  couuiry. 
itl^ylng  tbe  lenona  be  learned  from  the 
Anverlcan  reclamation  program,  and  right 
among  you  now  are  another  half  dozen — * 
^)lendld  sample  of  Slam's  man  with  a  future. 

Fifteen  gov«mmenta  have  aske<i  ttie  Bureau 
to  wod  experts  to  advlM  and  plan  with  them 
for  more  and  better  irrigation,  while  19  others 
have  asked  for  and  received  special  forms  of 
•salstaDC*.  for  «hirh  foreign  engineers  send 
OS  up  to  SOO  Inquiries  a  mouth 

Each  year  we  send  iverseas  thousands  of 
copies  of  tec"  nlcal  dcx-uments.  the  working 
tools  of  modern  technology — specifications, 
technical  papers,  manuals  of  practice,  and  so 
forth  8^me  of  these  have  t)een  translated 
bv  f<- reign  tro^ernmerts  into  their  own  lan- 
guatfes  and  9<ime  editions  h«ve  sold  In  the 
multlpl«"-thoU5and  r<iples  There  la  a  con- 
stant return  flow  of  technical  Information 
from  abroad  which  U  put  to  Immediate  use 
here. 

Arrangemenu  for  sucb  help  usually  are 
made  through  the  Department  uf  State,  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  ECA.  and  the  coeta 
tn  not  paid  for  from  Reclamation  appropria- 
tions As  a  direct  result  rf  such  contact.^, 
foreign  agencies  place  millions  of  more  dol- 
lars earh  year  in  order  for  American  con- 
struction eqrjipment  for  reclamation  worka 
in  their  own  I'-.l.  '  '  be  built,  frequently, 
by  Reclan.  it.  :.  •  ii;u-d  American  con- 
tractors. 

Reclamation  experts  have  helped  to  plan  a 
project  in  Ceylon  aimed  at  rev.  allilng  the 
economy  of  that  new  nation.  In  the  Near 
■hat  they  have  helped  to  survey  the  economic 
rehttbiUtation  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Eu- 
phrates Basin.  In  scuthern  Rhode&la  they 
have  helped  to  build  eirth  dams;  In  Japaa 
and  V'enesuela.  to  reconstruct  canal  systems: 
In  Greece,  to  help  plan  an  American-style, 
multlpurjMae  dam  and  power  piant.  And  a 
party  of  six  RecIa.matlon  men  Lu  South 
Korea,  planning  the  development  of  power 
sites  in  that  lund  to  substitute  for  power 
cut  oJI  from  Nr-rrh  Korptv.  y^ot  out  last  month 
Just  one  Jump  ahead  uf  the  Ojmmunuts. 

Here  In  Denver  the  si^eciallied  kn^-Wled^e 
acquired  In  designing  dams  to  meet  enrth- 
quiUL«  conditio!  a  makes  It  p<js8ible  for  us 
to  perform  the  extremely  complex  tests  for 
bulldlntj;  an  earthquakeproof  dam  in  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  in  far-ofT  Nepal. 
Otiier  specialized  studies  have  been  made  (or 
irrtgatlun  projects  in  New  Zealand,  Guam, 
Portunrtl.  and  Oree<-e  And  my  cwn  third  prl- 
<r  pretlec<'*»or  the  late  (freai  Commissioner 
Eiwuod  Mead,  helped  design  the  water  sup- 
ply system  that  permitted  the  continent  of 
Australia  to  establish  its  capital  at  Canberra. 

Uud<T  Prejildent  TrtifUiin  »  point  4  pro- 
gram, such  a&suslunce  to  other  lands  can  be 
IncreajH-d  and  can  i>e  linked  with  technical 
a-ifistiinre  In  other  Qelcla  to  brlni<  American 
scieutihc  skKl  wherevpr  It  is  iiet<deU  In 
fact,  in  tills  HeclamatUin  Center  you  behold 
pumt  4  already  In  operation  It  hiu  bfen 
for  some  years  and  we  in  America  are  safer 
and  richer  fur  it. 

Naturally,  our  reclamation  pr<^igram  must 
serve  our  own  domeit!  ic  needs  first  but  kwjk- 
Ing  abroad  we  cannot  succeasf-iUv  prench  the 
bleaiUngs  of  freedom  and  democracy  to  hun- 
gry belilea.  Director  General  Norrls  Dodd  of 
the  United  Nations  Fixxi  and  Agriculture 
Orgmnisatlon .  says  that  lack  of  food  is  back 
of  moat  of  the  trouble  m  the  Par  En.it. 
Prof.   M.   A.    Huuten.    of    Harvard,    says    that 


apart  from  competition  and  stupidity,  the 
t>aslc  cause  of  warfare  is  human  breeding 
beyond  limited  to.  d  resources  And  Sir 
John  Orr.  former  Director  General  of  the 
FAQ  and  winner  o(  the  la»t  Nobel  peace 
prize,  has  called  starvation  and  want  In  the 
midst  of  potential  plenty  the  fatal  weakness 
of  our  civil Imtlun.  a  root  cause  of  war. 

But  Lord  Orr  adds  a  "vorc'  of  hope.  A 
tiiURh  and  canny  Scotchman  who  has  toured 
the  world  to  study  how  Its  pet^plc  make  their 
livings,  hf  tells  u.s  flatly  that  there  can  be 
food  fur  all  without  war:  and  he  makes  the 
institution  of  great  irrigation  and  flixxl-con- 
trol  urograms  in  undeveloped  countrle.i  one 
of  the  fundaxnental  means  of  accomplishing 
this  end. 

America  has  knowledge  and  the  skill  to 
offer  \nd  n<  small  part  of  that  knowledge 
and  skill,  that  know-how  and  show-how, 
arises  us  this  engineering  center  we  are  dedi- 
cating today. 

It  is  one  of  the  foremost  instruments  of 
our  American  leadership  In  the  free  world. 
It  hel|>s  preserve  and  enhance  our  own  west- 
ern strength,  our  domestic  prosperity,  and 
our  national  future  and  it  enables  us  to 
make  decisive,  constructive  contributions  to 
other  free  lands  throughout  "he  world. 

It  is  iruly  une  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  free- 
dom and  of  human  civilization  and  It  Is 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  water  for 
the  service  of  mankind. 


Statement  No.  3:  Examining;  Con^etsman 
Pouisoa's  Recent  Extension  of  Remarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    ASUONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr  MURDOCK  Mr  Speaker,  .n  con- 
linuiriii  my  commentar>-  on  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  by  Congressman  Poul- 
SON,  found  in  the  Record  oI  August  17.  I 
wish  to  touch  upon  the  lu^st  liiree  points 
covered.  In  my  e.xtcnsions  of  AuKUst  21 
and  August  22. 1  have  commented  on  the 
first  four  of  the  seven  pctints  which  he 
li-^tecl. 

The  f\rst  sentence  under  the  fifth  point 
of  Contrr&jsman  Poui.son  s  statement  of 
Augu.  17.  tu  the  effect  that  this  proposed 
Columbia  River  diversion  is  brought  for- 
ward at  this  time  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  an  aid  to  the  Central 
Arizona  project,  should  be  revised  In  the 
lis-'ht  of  the  statements  made  by  me  and 
others  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day in  answer  to  the  speech  of  ConKiess- 
man  HoLirirLD,  House  Resolution  244  in 
the  EiKhtieth  Congress  wa-  voted  by  the 
Fablic  Lands  Committee  on  July  1,  1947, 
without  a  sinjfle  "nay"  vote,  although  the 
comniittee  record  of  July  1,  1947,  does 
show  that  -some  Members  withheld  their 
votes.  If  this  l.s5ue  of  bringing  Columbia 
River  waif^r  to  Califoniia  is  to  be  revived. 
01  if  th"  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  now 
honoriu;:  the  formal  au'lon  of  July  1. 
1947.  of  the  House  Public  lainds  Commit- 
tee. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  offlclal 
tranMrrlpts  of  June  23  and  July  I.  1947, 
have  not  been  printed  so  that  the  full 
.sentiment  of  the  committe*.-  could  be 
more  readily  seen. 

As  for  the  remainlnR  part  of  the  fifth 
division  of  Congressman  Poolsons  ex- 


tension. I  totally  disagree  with  him.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  ncfariou-s  scheme  to 
rob  California  of  Colorado  River  water 
and  divert  the  same  into  Arizona.  How- 
ever. I  am  watchinfe  what  could  be  a 
nefarious  scheme  to  rob  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  all  other  Colo- 
rado basin  States  of  Colorado  River 
water  in  order  to  send  such  water  to 
Mexico.  If  Arizona  docs  not  get  her 
rightful  share  of  that  water,  that  is  wliat 
will  happen  to  it. 

The  sixth  point  oi  this  extension  by 
Congressman  Poulson  con.sists  of  only 
two  sentences  and  for  purposes  of  com- 
ment must  be  quoted  in  full.  Here  they 
are: 

Southern  California  has  always  paid  ita 
own  way.  Tbe  people  of  southern  Cailfor- 
nla  have  obligated  them&elves  fur  more  ttiaa 
half  a  billion  dollars  for  water  projecu,  and 
they  are  paying  these  debts  with  uuvarymg 
regularity. 

When  the  statement  1?  made  that 
southern  California  has  always  paid  its 
own  way,  that  must  mean  wiih  regard 
to  all  her  water  problems.  According 
to  my  be.bt  information,  the  remark  is 
true  of  one  great  feature  of  their  water 
development,  the  Metrop>olitan  Aque- 
duct from  the  Colorado  River,  but  I 
question  it  with  respect  to  another  groat 
feature,  the  All-Amcrican  Canal  and  Im- 
perial Valley  development  Although 
there  are  some  minor  water  develop- 
ments in  Califoriua,  such  as  the  Palo 
Verde  Diversion  and  the  Coachella  Di- 
version, which  no  doubt  are  payine:  their 
own  way,  the  main  features  I  refer  to 
for  examination  are.  first,  the  Metro- 
politan Aqueduct  from  Lake  Havasu  on 
the  Colorado  River  to  the  west  coast 
cities.  ?nd  secondly,  the  All- American 
Canal  from  the  Imperial  diversion  dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  into  Imperial  Val- 
ley. Let  U.S  examine  each  of  these  to  see 
if  lx)th  have  been  paid  for  currently  as 
the  California  Congressman  Indicates. 

The  Metropohtan  Aqueduct  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  construction  of  its 
kind  on  this  planet.  It  is  a  physical 
work  in  which  an  engineer  could  take 
the  greatest  pride.  It  is  nearly  400 
miles  long  and  has  a  total  of  91  miles 
of  tunnel — the  longest  being  about  13 
miles.  It  hteraily  has  to  be  lifted  over 
the  moimtains  and  every  drop  of  water 
it  carries  westward  from  the  Colorado 
River  has  to  be  pumpeil  a  total  vertical 
lift  of  more  than  1  bOO  feet  Alihousch 
built  to  carry  1.100. COO  acre-feet  of  water 
annually,  this  aqueduct  has  the  usual  en- 
Kineerinc  provision  for  an  overload,  and 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cam'ing  1.200.- 
000  acie-feet  yearly.  It  cost  upwai*d  of 
$200,000,000.  But  with  all  this,  in  a  sense 
It  is  a  white  elephant. 

However,  the  bondholders  are  a.<«ured 
of  their  Investment  even  though  the 
aqueduct  to  date  has  not  been  paying 
Its  cost  and  upkeep.  The  taxpayers  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  are  obligated  to  finance  the  in- 
vestment In  that  aqueduct  regardless  of 
how  little  water  is  earned  through  it. 
The  sale  of  water  during  the  more  than 
10  years  of  its  life  has  not  pone  very 
far  toward  payimi  the  cost.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  southern  California  Is  paying 
for  Urn  great  water  development.    Some 
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Californians  would  like  to  center  our 
whole  attention  upon  that  one  feature 
to  the  neglect  of  others. 

But — let  us  look   at  another  part  of 
the  picture.    The  second  phase  of  Cali- 
fornia s  take  out  of  the  Colorado  River  Is 
through  the  All  American  Canal   which 
includes,  of  course,  the  Imperial  Diver- 
sion Dam  and  should  rightfully  include 
the  Hoover  Dam  and  aU  appurtenances. 
Congressman  Pocxson  mu.st  have  had 
in  mini  all  the  items  just  named — that 
is,    the    All-Amencan    Canal,    Imperial 
E>am.  and  Ho  ner  Dam — whtn  he  spoke 
of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollar  in- 
vestment in  those  water  projects.   Did  he 
mean  to  include  the  Hoover  Dam,  and  if 
so,  did  he  mean  to  say  that  southern 
California  has  obligated  itself  to  pay  'or 
the  Hoover  Dam?    That  part  I  question. 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  so-called 
oblitiaticn     Would  it  be  correct  for  me  to 
say  that  tjecause  I  occasionally  nde  from 
Washington  to  New  York  City  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  that  I  am  under 
obligation  to  pay  the  cost  of  building  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Washin.t;ton 
to  New  York?    Certainly  not.  but  such  is 
very  similar  to  what  is  being  claimed  by 
southern  California  atiout  Hoover  Dam. 
What   e.xactly   is   southern   California's 
obligation  for  the  cost  of  Hoover  Dam? 

They  have  contracted  for  power,  at  a 
certain  very  reasonable  rate,  which  is 
generated  there  by  fallin?  water.  How- 
ever, if  Hoover  Dam  should  be  destroyed 
within  an  hour,  nobody  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  obligated  to  pay  Uncle  Sam  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  in  construct- 
ing that  dam.  A  resident  of  Los  Angeles 
would  be  no  more  under  obligation  to 
make  up  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
the  unpaid  cost,  in  such  an  event,  than 
would  be  a  resident  of  Baltimore  Cali- 
fornians have  a  queer  way  of  talking 
about  their  half-billion  dollar  "obliga- 
tion "  which  they  say  they  are  repaying 
currently.  That  part  of  their  arithmetic 
is  just  about  on  a  par  with  some  of  the 
other  samples  of  bookkeepins  which  they 
have  applied  to  projects  they  do  not  like. 
.  The  irrigation  now  being  carried  on  in 
Imperial  Valley  would  not  be  possible 
without  Hoover  Dam.  but  irrigators  are 
not  paying  for  that  dam.  Power  users 
are  paying  for  Hoover  Dam  and  equip- 
ment, and  thousands  of  those  users  Uve 
in  Arizona. 

Does  Congressman  Poulson  mean  to 
say  that  the  total  payments  on  this  half- 
billion -dollar  Califorma  investment  are 
l)eing  currently  made  by  those  who  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits? 
I  cannot  figure  it  that  way.  The  in- 
dispensable benefits  of  water  and  silt 
control  to  the  Imperial  irrigation  dis- 
trict are  not  having  their  costs  paid  for 
by  that  district.  The  power  users  in 
three  States  are  r>ayinK  the  total  costs, 
but  even  so.  they  are  merely  purchasing 
hydroelectric  power,  a  commodity  which 
their  modern  life  demands.  Therefore, 
concerning  the  Imperial  irrigation  dis- 
trict's flvX)d-control  and  silt-control 
benefits,  it  would  tie  more  correct  to  say 
such  are  b<>ing  paid  for  by  the  power 
users  in  the  three  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada.  I  do  not  object 
to  this,  but  merely  allude  to  it  as  a  fact. 
Does  Congressman  Poulscn  mean  to 
tell  us  that  the  cost  of  the  All-Amencan 


Canal,  built  by  Uncle  Sam  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  $100,000,000.  is  currently  being 
paid  for  by  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict? Well,  perhaps  that  depends  upon 
a  technicality  as  to  what  is  hieant  by 
"current  repayment."  True  the  Im- 
perial irrigation  district  h's  a  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Government 
signed  by  Secretary  Ray  L\Tnan  Wilbur 
in  1932  providing  for  repayment  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  I  think  the  tenns  of 
that  contract  are  not  wise.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  no  repayment  of  cosU"  on 
the  All-American  Canal  have  been  made 
by  the  Imperial  irrigation  dtstrict.  Yet, 
in  the  last  10  yearn  or  so.  many  millions 
of  acre-feet  of  water  have  been  carried 
in  that  canal  into  that  great  garden  spot 
known  as  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  u.se  of  which  water  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  have 
been  produced.  Under  the  term^  of  the 
All-Amencan  Canal  contract  the  repay- 
ments may  be  .'^aid  to  be  current,  techm- 
cally.  'because  none  are  due.  even  after 
10  or  more  years  of  valuable  use. 

In  the  seventh  point,  as  in  the  first. 
Congressman  PotxsoN  wants  it  known 
that  he  does  not  favor  the  idea  of  divert- 
ing water  from  the  Columbia  River  into 
California.  In  a  colloquy  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  as  I  was  closing  my  speech 
on  August  22  and  also  later  when  he  ob- 
tained the  floor,  it  was  brought  out  that 
he  had  some  question  in  his  mind  about 
Chairman  Welch's  proposal  even  when 
it  was  before  the  comrmttee  on  July  1, 
1947.  I  can  understand  that  he  does 
not  want  to  give  Aiizona  any  comfort  or 
hope  to  get  more  Colorado  River  water 
becau.se  southern  California  mi^iht  get 
w  ater  from  the  Columbia  River.  Yet.  as 
other  California  Members  pointed  out, 
there  is  more  to  California  than  south- 
ern California  south  of  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains.  However,  it  is  only  southern 
California  that  has  any  claim  upon  the 
Colorado  River,  which  claim  is  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  think  it  can  be  conclusively  shown 
that  as  to  water  .southern  California  is 
amply  provided  for.  considering  the  lo- 
cal resources  and  the  High  Sierras,  with 
all  present  and  future  needs  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  by  the  amount  assigned 
her  by  law  from  the  water  apportioned 
by  subsection  'a»  of  article  III  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  That  indis- 
putable amount  of  "apportioned  "  water 
is  a  gross  of  4.400.000  acre-feet  annually. 
I  believe  it  can  be  conclusively  shown 
that  With  that  amount  of  water  from  the 
Colorado,  plus  the  Los  Angeles  water  re- 
sources in  the  Owens  Valley  and  Mono 
B--.sin  area,  plus  the  water  resources  of 
the  south  coastal  basin  of  which  the 
Los  Angeles  area  is  a  part,  that  the  Los 
Angeles  area  has  ample  water  supply 
for  any  foreseeable  future  need. 

I  want  to  protect  the  great  city  of 
Los  Angeles  in  her  three  groups  of  legal 
water  rights.  I  am  also  anxious  to  pro- 
tect the  remainmg  part  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia in  Its  legal  water  rights  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  Certainly  I  want  to 
protect  Arizona's  water  rights,  too.  but 
in  the  absence  of  an  authorization  act 
such  as  S.  75,  giving  the  Supreme  Court 
jurisdiction,  we  are  all  going  to  lose,  and 
nobody  gaius. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks 
as  If  this  may  be  the  best  opportunity 
I  shall  have  to  discuss  our  farm  prob- 
lems with  every  farmer  in  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  shall  ad- 
dress this  to  each  one  personally  and 
ask  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
thinking.  The  quality  of  the  work  of  a 
Congressman  seems  to  vary  directly  with 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  able  to  leain 
and  understand  the  problems  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  people  in  his  district. 

The  Federal  farm  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  program  was  in- 
augurated in  1933  when  farmers  all  over 
the  country  were  in  dire  economic  dis- 
tress. It  helped  to  pull  them  and  the 
Nation  out  of  the  depression.  During 
World  War  II  the  support  program  pro- 
vided a  price  assurance  to  farmers  that 
allowed  them  to  make  a  wartime  pro- 
duction record  which  helped  to  win  the 
war  and  to  feed  a  world  faced  with  fam- 
ine in  the  early  postwar  years.  Sup- 
ports also  helped  bridge  the  economic 
gap  between  war  and  peace  and  were 
probably  of  considerable  importance  in 
preventing  the  slight  recession  of  1949 
from  t>ecoming  a  postwar  depression. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  enacted  a 
farm  pnce  support  program  called  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  Title  n  of  this 
law  was  to  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1950.  and  would  have  drastically  low- 
ered the  levels  of  support  for  most  com- 
modities and  removed  from  mandatory 
support  many  of  the  most  important 
farm  commodities  produced  in  northern 
Ohio.  Ihese  are  commodities  that  are 
among  those  that  have  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  national  defense  effort 
in  time  of  emergency. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress — the  one 
now  in  session — took  cognizance  of  farm- 
ers' objections  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948  and  enacted  some  rathor  important 
changes.  Among  those  changes  was  the 
provision  for  mandatory  price  supports 
for  milk,  butter,  and  their  products. 
This  is  a  change  of  real  importance  to 
farmers  in  northern  Ohio.  This  is  the 
law  under  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  currently  op>erating.  But  we 
must  now  consider  this  l^islation  in  light 
of  our  present  mobilization  effort. 

Our  Nation  and  the  free  world  prob- 
ably face  at  least  three  more  genera- 
tions of  an  ideological  struggle  t)etween 
democracy  and  totalitarianism.  The 
particular  brand  of  totalitananism 
against  which  we  are  now  struggling  is 
one  which  preaches,  but  does  not  prac- 
tice, a  glittering  and  attractive  sort  of 
materialism  which  undoubtedly  has  con- 
siderable appeal  to  disadvantaged  peo- 
ples both  within  the  United  States  and  in 
the  free  world.  The  two  sides  in  this 
ideological  stmggle  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  partial  resort  to  arms  as  a 
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part  a'  the  struggle  that  may  be  a  prel- 
ude to  full-scale  global  war.  Democracy 
can  defeat  Russian  communism.  If  those 
believing  in  democracy  have  the  will  to 
win.  But  to  sain  a  real  victory  and  last- 
ing peace  we  mmft  win  both  ihe  military 
struggle  for  area  supremacy  and  the 
Ideological  strugijle  for  men's  minds. 

While  making  the  UnlMI  States  and 
thj  free  world  strong  mUltailly.  we  must 
also  demonstrate  that  democracy,  even 
tBMler  forced  draft,  prorldes  the  best 
oppovtmity  for  dLsadvantaRed  people,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  free  world. 
to  improve  their  maienal.  as  well  as  their 
^ritual,  lot  in  the  world. 

In  a  pcruxl  such  a5  the  one  that  may 
be  ahead  of  us  for  a  great  many  years, 
there  are  two  different  Wnds  of  'arm 
commodity  pnce  problems  for  which  we 
mu.<;t  have  solution.'  The  first  o?  these  ls 
concerned  wuh  price  support.^  Even  in 
periods  of  limited  or  even  full-scale  mo- 
bilization the  prices  of  farm  cummodities 
can  qu'.ckly  drop  beiow  a  level  that  Ls  fair 
to  f;\nT!rr-  witness  e«cs  and  potatoes 
duri:u:  World  W'ir  n  For  this  reason. 
pr:<'».'  ^up{X)rt  us.'^urances  to  farmer  pro- 
vi(!t'  the  eccnomic  climate  withm  which 
farmer-  can  Increase  their  production  of 
.scarce  item.'^  with  a.sMirance  that  temjx)- 
rary  condiliorvs  At  harve^t  time  w.:;  not 
result  in  a  di^a-trous  drop  in  farm  In- 
come In  the  midst  of  a  nse  in  the  prices 
of  thiny-  fan.iers  must  buy  The  second 
^roup  of  problenis  Is  concerned  with  is- 
sues related  to  food  price  ceilings  and 
rationing 

ptiici -srfTorr  rssna 

Some  of  the  price-support  issues  are: 

First.  The  old  parity  formula  that  has 
been  in  use  since  1933  is  ba^ed  upon  the 
idea  of  maintaining  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  individual  farm  conimodJUes  .such 
as  wheat,  or  corn,  or  butler  at  th**  .'-ame 
level  in  terms  of  tilings  tl*at  farmers  buy 
as  It  was  in  the  period  1009  to  1914.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  several  t.irm  or- 
ganizations, and  by  the  Secretary'  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  a  more  nearly  current 
fa"m  family  purclxasin*:  power  for::iula 
.should  be  iUb^stituted  for  the  commodity 
purcha-sins  power  formula 

Second  The  second  issue  Is  that  of 
the  appropriate  or  prcper  level  at  which 
farm  prices  or  farmers"  incomes  should 
be  supported 

(a  I  Some,  a  minority,  oppose  the 
whole  idea  of  a  support  program  lor 
fanners. 

<b>  Others  say  that  such  support  pro- 
Kram.s  should  act  a>  a  pruUx:lion  aklulll.^t 
the  las;;  of  out-of-pocket  prt.Kluct.on 
costs — thl.s  would  be  a  level  of  between 
55  and  70  percent  of  parity. 

"C>  Anot^u-r  yroup  lavors  supports 
raxu;mx  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  wiUi  miiumum.-.  in  y(nir>  of  larce 
supply  close  Uj  the  75 -percent,  level. 
Such  a  level  wjuki  help  prt-venl  com- 
plete bankruptcy  of  those  farmers  who 
had  sufScienl  reserves  to  tide  thenv-seives 
over  several  bad  years  in  .succevtion 

(d>  Stiil  oUiers  uri;e  that  tlie  bc.st  In- 
terest of  the  entire  Nation  including 
that  of  farmers.  ciemand.s  ihai  t.irm- 
ers'  uicome^  oe  maauaiued  from  year 


to  year  at  a  level  not  too  far  t)clow  that 
of  immediately  ptvst  years. 

T!urd.  Closely  associated  with  the  pre- 
vious question  is  the  one  of  what  com- 
modiues  should  be  provided  with  pnce 
supports. 

(a»  There  is.  of  course,  the  .sincere 
group  that  says  "none.' 

<b»  Another  proup  would  restrict 
price-support  operations  to  the  so-called 
basic  commodities — cotton,  com.  wheat, 
tobiuxo.  nee.  and  peanuts. 

(c»  Others  would  extend  the  list  to 
Include  important  pen.shable  commodi- 
ties such  as  m:lk.  butterfat.  the  meat 
animals,  hogs  and  cattle,  esgs,  and  farm 
chickens. 

<di  Still  others  would  urpe  the  inclu- 
sion of  important  fruits  and  vecetables. 

le)  While  others  would  cover  all  bona 
fide  fann  products. 

Fourth  A  fourth  i.ssue  Ls  the  question 
of  the  method  of  support.  There  are 
basically  two  ma.)or  methods  of  support- 
ing farmers'  returns  on  the  commodi- 
ties they  .sell  One  of  these  is  the  pur- 
cha.se  method  by  which  the  Government, 
through  direct  purcha.^c  or  a  loan  pro- 
gram, takes  enou.;h  of  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  off  the  market  to  bring  the 
market  pnce  up  to  the  support  level. 
The  other  method  ls  the  payment  meth- 
od, whereby  farmers  sell  their  ertire 
supply  into  the  market,  at  rej^ular  sup- 
ply and  demand  prices,  and.  if  the  re- 
sultin>^  averaiie  market  prices  are  t)elow 
the  support  level,  the  difference  would 
be  covered  in  a  production  payment  from 
the  Government  to  the  farmer 

The  loan-and-purcha-se-acreement 
method  of  .support  seems  to  have  worked 
relatively  well  for  storable  commodities 
and  for  purcha.ses  of  the  pn-)ces«;ed  prod- 
uc^s  of  perishable  commodities  where 
deflnit*'  outleLs  and  u-e  a';  a  .safety  re- 
serve are  available  This  has  not  worked 
a  hardship  upon  consump's  tjecaa^e  the 
so-called  surplus  production  that  is 
taken  off  the  market  1  year  by  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  .safely  and  economically 
stored  for  use  in  a  later  scaMin  or  in  a 
later  vear.  It  is  only  go<id  sense  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  .safety  reserve  aeainst 
poor  weather,  low  yields,  or  other  na- 
tional emergency  and  for  welfare  pur- 
poses. 

But  for  the  bulk  of  pprtshables.  there 
are  a  greiit  mar.v  periple  who  feel  that 
the  pn>ducti(:n  pavment  method  of  sup- 
port would  be  preferable  If  not  used 
within  a  short  period  aftrr  harvest. 
l>erishable  farm  comm'>dities  mu.st  be 
destroyed  or  stored  at  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense Provision  has  already  bt-en  made 
by  law  to  use  as  much  a.s  posMble  of 
.such  commodities  in  the  sch(X)l-lunch 
program,  in  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  Piirther  pr<>visu)n  should  be 
made  for  emervency  st4xkpiles  (if  sU)r- 
able  processed  products  in  areas  near 
urban  centers  Yet  Government-owned 
inventories  of  such  product  as  potatoes. 
eKKs.  and  nuLk  pr<jducUs  continue  to  pile 
up  in  ex;^)enslve  storage  well  bevond  the 
need  for  a  reasonable  .safety  reserve 

rh«-  in  ■  d  for  a  farm  prict^-s^ipport 
program  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 


Individual  farm  family  is  unable  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  the  fluctuations  of  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Farmers  make  up 
the  large  majority  of  our  free  competi- 
tive enterprisers.  In  an  economy  where 
farmers  are  required  to  sell  at  the  eiving 
price  in  an  unprotected  market  and  buy 
at  the  asking  price  In  a  protected  market 
they  operate  at  a  disadvantage  This 
dLsadvantage  is  mea.sured  in  terms  of 
lower  farm  incomes  These  conditions 
may  become  particularly  severe  at  times 
during  periods  of  national  mobilization. 

miCT    CONTROL    AND    *ATTO>ITNC    ISSUES 

Some  of  the  major  issues  relating  to 
price  control  and  rationing  of  food  prod- 
ucts are: 

First.  How  far  should  the  price  of 
food  be  allowed  to  rise  before  special 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  any  further 
rise? 

(a)  There  is  a  minority  who  say  that 
the  red  tape  and  regimentation  involved 
in  price  control  and  rationing  are  so 
great  that  we  should  have  no  price  con- 
trol and  rationing  no  matter  how  high 
the  prices  of  food  t)ecome  These  peo- 
ple sa^'  that,  if  food  prices  are  allowed  to 
nse,  this  will  make  fanning  more  profit- 
able, thus  encouraging  farmers  to  in- 
crease production.  The  increased  pro- 
duction will  in  turu  hold  food  prices 
lower  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been 

bi  Another  point  of  view  is  that 
prices  of  food  should  be  allowed  to  nse 
at  least  high  enough  to  retuin  parity 
prices  to  farmers  before  any  special  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  further  nse. 

•  c  Still  other  groups  Insist  that  food 
prices  should  be  rolled  back  to  some  level 
below  parity. 

Second.  A  second  Issue  revolves 
around  whether  rationing  of  food  is  a 
necessary  procedure  to  accompany  the 
control  of  food  prices.  If  the  total  sup- 
ply of  food  is  smaller  than  the  amount 
that  people  would  be  willing  to  buj*  at 
celling  prices.  Ls  there  a  danger  large 
quantities  of  food  will  find  their  way  into 
illepal  channels  of  distribution  If  no 
rationing  system  is  In  effect? 

Third  A  third  series  of  problems 
arises  when  the  farmers'  cost  of  produc- 
ing food  commodities  in  the  quantity 
needed  exceeds  the  established  ceiling 
price.  If  a  condition  arises  where  farm- 
ers cannot  afford  to  increa.se  production 
at  the  ceiling  price,  how  shall  the  in- 
creased production  be  secured?  Two 
different  methods  are  available. 

'H'  The  ceilmc  pnce  can  be  raised. 
thus  meeting  farmers  increased  pro- 
duction costs  b>'  requiring  the  consumer 
to  pay  hl;.:her  prices. 

<b>  Farmers'  Increased  production 
costs  can  be  met  through  a  system  of 
consumer  sub.sidles.  In  the  form  of  direct 
l)ayments  to  farmers  who  agree  to  in- 
crea.se  their  production  of  .scarce  com- 
modities. Under  this  system  the  gro- 
cerv- store  ceiling  price  to  consumers 
would  not  need  to  be  raised;  funds  need- 
ed to  make  the  con.sumer  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  farmers  would  come  out  cf  the 
^•eneral  revenues  of  the  Government 
just  as  would  the  remainder  cf  the 
defense  expenditures. 
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A  Daj  in  Congresi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

'  r  .V. ^'^sA  liUr-rrri 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKrATI\-ES 

Tuesday,  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  documentary  film — 16- 
millimeter,  black  and  white  with  sound — 
all  original  photography,  portraying 
Congress  in  action. 

Starring  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
page  boys  whose  daily  chores  keep  the 
wheels  turning  on  Capitol  Hill,  this  film 
interprets  by  the  documentarj-  media  the 
processes  of  legislation  in  the  representa- 
tive two-party  Congress  freely  elected  by 
secret  ballot  by  the  citizens  of  our  Re- 
public 

It  presents  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
environment  in  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  carries  on  its  work: 
Members  of  Congress  at  work  in  thej-  of- 
fices and  conferring  with  their  constitu- 
ents, committee  sessions,  the  American 
free  press  in  action,  page  boys  on  the  job 
and  at  classes  in  their  school,  and  the 
President  spealcing  before  a  joint  session 
of  both  Houses,  are  all  portrayed  in  this 
intimate,  personalized  stor>'  of  a  day  in 
Congress. 

Designed  to  further  understanding  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  processes  of  rep- 
resentative government,  this  film  will 
fill  a  need  In  the  current  strufrgle  be- 
tween the  totalitarian  concept  of  foreign 
one-party  dictatorship  and  the  American 
free  democracy  which  it  t\T)ifies. 

Produced  by  Hullincer  Productions. 
Washington.  DC.  and  released  by  In- 
structional Films.  Inc.,  New  York  City,  a 
Day  in  Congress  is  intended  primarily  for 
exhibition  in  television  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  ideal  film  for 
private  and  civic  groups  to  use  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  widespread  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  cit- 
izens li\'ing  under  it. 


The  Atom  Bomb  and  the  Fire  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    TENNSTIVVNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24   1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Volunteer  Firemen  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  fifty- 
eighth  annual  convention,  which  Is  being 
held  this  v  eek  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

The.^  men  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  serve  their  respective  communities 
voluntarily.  It  is  impossible  to  fully 
evaluate  the  great  contribution  they 
m.ike  to  the  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion in  the  saring  of  hfe  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property. 

I  was  hic!ily  honored  by  he'.n'z  qiven 
the  opportunity  of  addies^inii  Uie  open- 


ing session.  August  23.  19.^0.  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Atom  Boa:b  and  the  Fire 
Fighter. 

My  address  follows: 

Thx  Atom  Bomb  and  thi  Pnu  FicHrra 

(Speech  dellvaPKl  toy    RepresentMJve   J&mcs 

E.  « AN  Zambt.  Member  cf  Congme.  Tventy- 

seccMxl    District    of   Pennsylvania,   at    uie 

fiity-cighth  ai.nual  convention  of  the  Ce  .- 

tnl  District  Volunteer  Firemen's  A£socla- 

tlcT.  Au:ni8t  23.  1950,  Bellefonte.  Pa  i 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  it  U  a  happy 

privilege  for  me  to  make  a  hurried  trip  from 

Washington  to  Bellefonte  for  the  purpoee  cJf 

discussing  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  and 

one  that  has  caused  the  peoples  of  the  world 

to  focus  their  eyes  on  the  United  States  of 

America. 

When  I  have  concluded  my  dtsctisslon  on 
the  subject  of  atcmlc  energy.  I  hope  to  fly 
t>a'ch  to  Washlngtui..  as  a  plane  l."  walUng 
for  me  at  the  EeKefonte  airport.  We  have 
Important  legislation  on  the  Qoor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  afternoon  and 
for  that  reason  it  Is  Unpt—tble  for  me  to 
stay  and  visit  with  you. 

1  have  brought  with  me  a  sound,  tech- 
nicolored  film  entitled  "Operation  Cross- 
roads" which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  atomic  lx>mb  and  the  valuable 
lessons  we  learned  from  those  tests  far  out 
in  the  Pacific  at  Bikini.  Primarily,  we 
wanted  to  know  what  an  A-twmb  would  do 
to  warships  So.  one  was  exploded  over  the 
Bikini  lagoon  where  a  flee"  was  anchored. 
The  other  set  off  under  the  water. 

The  experts  say  that  fur  general  use.  the 
most  ef&cient  way  to  use  an  A-bomb  Is  to 
set  it  off  about  2.000  feet  above  the  target. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  then,  that 
if  atomic  warfare  ever  came  to  us  here  In 
central  Pennsylvania,  an  enemy  would  aim 
at  an  air  btirst.  This  action  would  be  di- 
rected at  targets  such  as  Pittsburgh.  Al- 
toona.  SUte  College,  Bellefonte.  DuBois. 
Johnstown.  Lewistown.  and  many  other  ccm- 
munities. 

Bein^  faced  with  the  possibility  of  an 
atomic  war.  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  three 
aspects   of  defense  against   atomic  warfare: 

1.  What   can   one   do  to  protect   hlmsell? 

2  What  special  problems  will  face  the 
firefighter? 

3.  What  can  all  of  us  do  to  assist  in  de- 
fense preparations  The  more  we  know  and 
understand,  the  less  danger  there  Is  of  blind 
fear  and  panic. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  posing  ne 
an  expert  In  these  m.itters.  But  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  likewise  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  have  lived  with  the  subject  of 
atomic  energy  since  my  return  to  Congress 
from  World  War  II.  Therefore.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

I  am  stire  you  have  hejud  over  the  radio 
or  read  in  your  newspapers  about  this  book 
I  have  in  my  hand  here  It  is  called  Ef- 
fects of  Ate  mic  Weapons  and  has  Just  tjeen 
published  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  not  a  popular  book  intended  for  gen- 
eral reading.  It  is  filled  with  graphs,  equa- 
tions, and  charts  that  only  a  person  with 
seme  technical  knowledge  could  understand. 

Since  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
serves  the  OOlce  of  Civilian  Defense  as  a  tech- 
nical adviser,  this  volume  presents  for  the 
civil-defense  people  all  that  can  be  told  about 
atom  bombs  without  giving  valuable  inJor- 
mation  to  our  enemies.  It  tells  what  makes 
up  the  bomb,  something  about  how  it  works, 
the  kinds  of  damage  it  does,  and  some  things 
that  can  be  done  to  help  cut  down  the  toll 
of  destruction  and  human  casualties  should 
it  t>e  used  ugalnst  us. 


Perhaps  most  of  you  know  that,  at  the 
Instsnt  of  explosion,  three  kinds  of  waves 
shoot  out  from  an  atom  bomb.  They  travel 
at  terrific  ipeodi.  varying  between  that  of 
sotmd  and  light.  The  kind  that  do  tbe 
most  damage  are  the  shock  waves  These 
produce  the  blast  that  in  the  bomb  used 
over  Japan  was  equal  to  the  explosion  at 
20.000  tons  of  TNT.  By  comparison,  it  was 
estimated  that  all  the  bombs  dropped  by  tbs 
100  B  29  tximbers  in  the  saturation  of  an 
area  on  the  Naktong  front  in  Korea  last  week 
was  equal  to  only  one-twentieth  of  an  "old- 
fashioned"  atom  bomb. 

The  second  kind  of  death-dealing  waves 
are  heat.  They  start  out  with  temperature 
approaching  that  of  the  sim  itself  but  cool 
rapidly.  However,  with  the  blast,  these  two 
types  of  waves  acccunt  for  a  major  portion 
of  the  damage  and  injuries. 

The  thii^  type  of  waves  are  the  nuclear  ra-' 
dlations.  namely,  the  neutron,  beta  and 
gamma  rays  We  have  beard  so  much  about 
these  that  it  may  come  as  a  stirprlse  to  many 
to  learn  that  radiation  alone  caused  only 
t>etween  IS  and  20  peixent  of  the  deaths  at 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima. 

In  the  area  right  under  the  bomb  burst, 
which  ir  cailed  the  lost  zone,  death  and 
damage  will  be  fearfully  high.  But — and 
please  take  note  of  this — it  is  possible  to 
survive,  especially  if  some  warning  is  avail- 
able and  if  there  are  adequate  shelters. 

One  expert  estimates  that  a  person  lying 
on  his  side  in  a  4-loot-deep  slit  trench  prob- 
ably would  survive  even  in  the  lost  rone. 

That  rone — for  the  early  model  bomtis — is 
an  area  within  about  a  iialf  miie  of  the 
target  point. 

We  have  Increased  the  efficiency  of  tL» 
bcanb  since  1M5.  but  U  you  have  a  bomb 
twice  as  powerful  as  the  Hiroshima  weapon, 
it  docs  not  mean  that  the  lost  area  is  twice 
as  great. 

The  experts  figure  this  first  zone — the  area 
of  almobt  total  destruction — would  increase 
only  from  one-half  mile  to  eight -tenths  of  a 
mile  from  the  spot  directly  under  the  jomb 
burst.     That  spot  is  called  the  zero  point. 

Then  comes  successive  zcnes  where  the 
damage  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the 
neeo  point  increases.  I  will  not  attempt  here 
to  define  each  of  these  areas.  They  tIU 
diubtless  be  figtii-ed  out  for  each  commu- 
nity as  local  defense  plans  are  made 

At  the  Instant  of  a  bomb  burst,  none  of  us 
is  going  to  be  able  to  figure  out  in  the  first 
second  or  two  how  far  he  is  from  that  zero 
or  target  point. 

Well.  then,  what  should  we  do'  S^me  an- 
swers that  may  save  yoxu-  Itle  and  mine  are 
given  in  this  Atomic  Energy  Commission  book 
titled  "Effects  of  Atomic  Weapons." 

There  was  an  excellent  summary  written 
by  Wade  Jones  of  the  NEA  Syndicate  which 
appeared  in  many  papers.  You  may  have 
read  ii.  but  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating  here. 
And  I  am  quoting: 

"A  plan  ol  action  for  the  first  second  after 
an  atom  bomb  explodes  near  you  could 
save  your  life. 

"A  blinding  light  will  signal  an  explosion. 
But  don't  look  toward  it.  It  could  destroy 
your  Sight,  If  only  for  a  few  hours  or  days. 

"If  you  are  In  the  open,  drop  to  the  ground 
Curl  up  and  try  to  shield  the  exposed  f>art8 
of  your  txjdy.  such  as  hands,  neck  and  face. 
Lie  with  your  back  to  the  blast,  pull  your 
coat  collar  up  around  your  neck  and  fold  your 
hands  over  your  stomach.  All  this  will  help 
reduce  flash  burns  and  injury  from  the 
blast. 

"Stay  in  your  curled-up  position  for  at 
least  10  seconds.  By  then,  the  immediate 
danger  is  over  and  it's  safe  to  stand  up. 

"If  you  are  outside  and  within  a  step  or 
two  of  some  protection  such  as  a  doorway, 
a  tree  or  corner  of  a  building,  get  t>ehind  it 
quick,     if   the  shelter  m  more  than  a  few 
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away,  don  t  try  to  makt  It.  Just  drop 
•nd  rurt  up  m  dnortbad  kbov*,  («cing  aw*y 
from  tti«  bii«bt  BgJM. 

"Kitet  :o  »eeond»,  ftand  up  and  «ry  to 
get  und«r  sometiUng  which  will  gt^  pro*»o- 
tkiB  from  flytnc  (I^m  uad  falling  objects 

"If  you  are  at  bom«.  or  In  your  utfic^.  drop 
to  th«  ftoor,  back  to  wtndcwi  BctTfr  yet. 
ggt  tBMtar  •  table,  desk  or  counter  The 
mi90t  plaew  Inside  a  building  are  along«tde 
InMHar  |»rtttk>na 

"Bwmiiiliw.  do  what  you're  gotuff  to  do — 
fast.    Toull  only  har*  l  or  a  leccindm." 

Tbto  condudea  the  adTlce  cl^en  by  Wad« 
Jones  In  his  syndicated  article 

Mow  that  business  of  standing  up  In  10 
■Monda  may  make  you  wonder: 

1.  What  about  thoae  terrible  radlatlcMia— 
tboae  neutrons,  gamma  and  other  kinds  ot 
d^atta-deallng  rays? 

I  told  you  the  answer  esurller — that  deaths 
due  solely  to  these  rays  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  casualties  In  an  air 
burst,  most  of  the  radiation  danger  passes 

qmckty 

W»  alao  know  that  prompt  treatment — 
•■perlally  to  prevent  Infection  of  wounds 
or  getting  theee  rays  Inside  your  body— will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  deaths 
from  radiation  sickness 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  about  this  phase 
of  atomic  defense  In  the  weapons  effects 
book  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  here 
today  Much  depends  on  the  over-all  de- 
fensive and  recovery  messvires  that  are  ptlt 
tnto  effect  Immediately. 

And  that  brtnga  us  to  the  emergency 
■•rvtecw  of  the  many  kinds  of  units  that 
will  be  called  Into  action  If  an  atomic  at- 
tack hits  us.  Tou  men  will  be  most  Inier- 
Mted  In  the  problems  faced  by  the  firefighter. 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  experts  tell  us 
that  there  are  no  special  asuects  of  fires  re- 
sulting from  an  A-bomb  explosion.  They 
say.  and  I  quote- 

"In  principle,  as  regards  fire  and  blast,  the 
same  restUt  might  t>e  achieved  by  the  use 
of  conventional  hlgii  explosives  and  Incen- 
diary bomba  ' 

ftr  example.  It  Is  figured  that  the  same 
■aMOBt  of  dair  age  could  have  been  inflicted 
on  Hlro^hlxna  by  the  use  of  about  S25  tons 
of  high  ezploe^Te  and  1.000  too*  of  Incendiary 
bombs.  What  makes  the  atom  bomb  unl.:jue 
la  the  overwhelinlng  nature  of  lU  desuuc- 
tteeoeaa.  This  Is  especially  uue  where  in- 
eendiary  effe*,.a  are  concerned. 

The  intcnae  beat  waves  I  mentlooed  aarller 
can  cauee  fires.  Bememher  how  we  put  up 
thoae  black-out  eurt*lns  in  air-rald  drills 
during  the  last  war?  Well,  In  Japan,  the 
heat  radlaUon  from  the  bomb  caused  tlUn. 
dark  cotton  cloth  such  as  used  for  block-out 
curtains  to  catch  fire  up  to  six-tenths  of  a 
mile  from  the  aero  point.  Some  thin  paper 
and  dry-rotted  wood  also  began  to  blaze  at 
this  dtsUnce. 

On  the  whole,  bowvn.  It  U  belli.'ved  that 

reUtlvely  few  of  the  large  and  numerous  firea 
that  left  mncb  of  the  two  Japansss  dtlea 
in  ashes  were  caused  by  the  heat  waver,. 

In  fact,  there  U  eYUleoce  that  doae  to 
the  exptadoo.  the  terrlflc  blast  waves  foll>3W* 
ing  a  few  seconds  t>elund  the  bc«t  radU- 
tlon  actually  may  have  snuffed  out  some  ct 
the  fires  started  hy  the  heat  wave« 

What  seems  more  probable  U  that  moat 
of  the  fires  started  from  other  or  ■ecomdary 
causes.  These  erould  Include  upsetting  of 
stoves,  electrical  short  clrculla.  broken  gaa 
Unci,  and  lo  forth.  In  seTcral  caaea  la 
Japan.  Induatxtel  plauu  were  set  ablaxe 
when  the  bUMt  overturned  furnaces  and 
boUcf*. 

Oace  ttaar  major  fires  have  startad.  aee- 
eral  things  help  It  spread  and  fast  The 
blast  breaks  wtndrrws.  eollapees  roofs  iDd 
waUs.  blows  lu  arc  butters,  thtas  making 
mil  typaa  of   atnteturea   vulnerable   to   the 


ii;  rp»d  'f  flrf  aiul  to  itartlng  of  blazes  In- 
alde  are-re«ist*nt  buildings.  Burning 
brands  from  nearby  buildings  enter  through 
these  openings. 

pirvbiwaks  were  of  little  avail  in  the  two 
Japanese  citle*  except  around  the  edges  of 
the  "lost  area  "  One  trouble  was  that  fires 
started  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  fire- 
breaks Combustible  material  frequently 
was  blown  acroes  the  firebreaks  by  the  blast 
of  the  explosion. 

But  there  wars  some  cases  where  fire- 
breaks did  help  The  weapons  eflecU  people 
say  that  if  the  breaks  had  been  wider — 
say  s  hundred  feet  or  more — fewer  buildings 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which  an  atomic 
blast  actually  hinders  the  development  of 
fires.  For  example,  when  frame  houses  are 
completely  collapsed  and  blown  down,  they 
do  not  burn  as  rapidly.  Noncombuaiible 
debris  sometimea  covered  material  that 
would  have  Ignited  easily. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  to  be  faced 
by  the  fire  fighter. 

One  Is  the  loss  of  men  and  equipment  and 
the  second  Is  failure  of  water  supply. 

In  Hiroshima,  some  70  percent  of  the  ttre- 
flghtlng  equipment  was  crushed  In  collapse 
of  fire  housea.  Four  out  of  every  five  fire- 
men were  unable  to  go  Into  action. 

I  think  we  have  lietter  dispersal  of  equip- 
ment in  most  of  f  ur  cities,  but  this  dispersal 
certainly  Is  a  factor  to  be  considered  In  plan- 
ning future  preparations  against  poaalble 
atomic  warfare. 

In  both  of  the  Japanese  cities,  the  water 
supply  failed.  ThU  was  net  because  many 
underground  mains  were  broken  or  because 
the  pumping  stations  were  hit. 

The  pressure  went  out  rapidly  because 
moat  water  lines  above  ground  were  broken 
by  collapsing  buildings  and  by  beat  from 
fires  which  melted  the  pipes 

Water  lines  crofclug  a  bridge  In  the  "lost 
rone"  also  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
broken  as  the  bridge  is  distorted  or  col- 
lapsed. 

Another  problem  which  perhapa  can  be 
tackled  more  efficiently  In  most  American 
clues  Is  clearing  paths  through  the  debris  to 
permit  fire  companies  to  get  to  their  tar- 
get*. 

We  know  now.  that  In  an  overhead  burst. 
It  Is  reasonably  sale  for  the  fireman  and  his 
equipment  to  push  In  right  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  too  much  about 
radiation.  But  at  Nagasaki,  one  fire  com- 
pany from  an  area  that  escaped  destruction 
was  not  able  to  get  within  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter of  'he  target  point  because  of  debris 
that  piled  up  In  the  streets 

We  kcow  a  good  deal  more  now  rbout 
what  U  called  fire  storms.  About  20 
minutes  after  the  bt>mb  went  off  over  Hiro- 
shima, a  wind  l>egan  blowing  toward  the 
burning  areo  and  reached  a  velocity  cf  from 
30  to  40  miles  an  hour. 

This  kept  up  for  a  or  3  hours,  de- 
creasing to  light  or  moderuie  winds  varying 
In  direction  about  8  hours  later.  This 
Wind  waa  accompanied  by  intermittent  rain 
over  the  center  of  Hlrcehlma. 

Now.  because  of  this  strong  Inward  draft 
at  ground  level,  the  fire  storm  proved  to  be 
a  decisive  'actor  in  confining  the  fire  to  the 
area  where  firea  had  broken  out  immediately 
following  thw  bomb  burst. 

Within  that  area,  however,  virtually  every- 
thing that  could  burn,  did  burn. 

Similar  fire  storms  have  been  report«0 
after  incendiary  bomb  attacks  In  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  In  large  fires  in  the 
United  Statea. 

However,  theae  fire  itorma  depend  on  con- 
dition* existing  at  the  time  the  bomb  la  ex- 
ploded There  was  no  definite  .turm  over 
MaKaaakl.  which  was  much  mors  hilly  than 
Hlrualilma. 


Tlicre  the  fire  tended  to  rush  up  valleys. 
aided  by  a  35-mae  wind  which  developed 
about  3  hours  after  the  blast. 

The  experts  figure  that  the  small  number 
of  houses  exposed  in  'tie  loi^t?  I'^rrow  valley 
running  through  Nagtiaakl  probably  did  not 
furnish    suflScient    fuel    to    whip    up  a    fire 

storm.  _  ,  _^ 

In  aU  this  discuaalon  of  fire  effects,  it  must 
have  become  plain  to  you  that  many  of  the 
casualties  from  atomic  bomb  exploelons  are 
going  to  be  fUme  burns,  the  same  kind  of 
burns  that  would  be  received  In  any  ordi- 
nary fire  and  flash  bum*  from  the  heat 
waves 

In  an  atomic  attack  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties may  be  far  greater  than  in  any  dis- 
aster that  ..e  have  had  to  cope  with  In  o\ir 
country. 

It  1*  believed  that  burns,  both  from  the 
immediate  Intense  heat  waves  and  the  Area 
that  developed  were  responsible  for  more 
than  half  of  the  fatal  casus itles  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagaaakl  and  p.'rhaps  three  out  of  every 
four  of  all  casualties. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  points  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  making  plans  to 
deal  with  thousands  of  burned  patlenu  In 
event  of  an  emergency. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  third  point  I 
wish  to  stress  here  toiay— your  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen. 

First.   It   u  evident   that   volunteering   for 

clvll-defense  work   is  an   absolute  necessity. 

Secondly,  It  Is  of   prime  Importance  that 

such   volunteers  l)ecome  skilled  at  first-aid 

work  by  taking  refresher  courses. 

Third,  every  possible  assistance  should  be 
given  in  encouraging  the  Red  Cross  blood- 
banl(  program. 

And  finally,  we  should  learn  all  we  can 
about  atomic  energy  In  its  various  phases. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  A-bomb  and 
Its  potentialities.  Whether  or  not  you  real- 
ize It,  some  of  our  scientists  coiUd  accuse  me 
of  talking  about  a  puny  bomb  and  ubout  a 
civilian  defense  program  that  may  tiecome 
obsolete  overnight,  .t  Is  not  my  Intention 
to  alarm  you.  but  I  feel  that  before  I  con- 
clude, I  should  tell  you  that  if  the  scientist  a 
calculations  are  correct,  almost  every  meas- 
ure taken  to  protect  a  city  aguinst  an 
A-t>omb  of  conventional  type  would  be  use- 
less against  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

Most  aclenttsts  figure  that  an  H-tomb  will 
be  almost  1.000  times  as  powerful  as  an 
A-bomb. 

This  type  of  bomb  would  have  an  explosive 
effect  of  20,000.000  tons  of  TNT. 

To  explode  the  H-bomb  It  wU.  require 
1  000.000*  of  heat,  and  flash  burns  rom  this 
type  of  bomb  might  be  expected  within  a 
ra<llu*  up  to  20  miles  from  the  point  of 
explosion. 

As  I  said.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  alarm 
you  ab<jut  the  H-bomb,  but  such  a  bomb  Is 
In  the  making,  for  experts  sre  working  on  It 
aa  fast  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  nearly  100  sclentlita.  tech- 
nicians, editors,  and  reviewers,  wien  they 
had  finished  putting  their  data  together. 
looked  back  over  tbe  460  pages  oX  Uils  book 
and  then  wrote: 

"It  will  be  evident  that  adequate  protec> 
tlon  against  the  effects  of  an  atonic  bomb 
will  require  very  comprehensive  ani;  detailed 
plan:  "^iich  planning  will  be   necessary 

to  a\       ;   :     :.1C 

"Muss  hysteria  could  convert  a  tilncr  In- 
cident into  a  major  disaster  *  '  *  the 
organisation,  preparation.  axMl  techniques 
dealgned  to  deal  with  these  dtuatlon* 
•  •  •  are  •  •  •  beyrnd  the  scope  of 
this  bock 

"Their  precise  nature  dependa  upon  many 
factors  which  must  be  evsluated  n  it  tonally. 
Tlielr  application  will  vary  with  th)  pattern 
of  regional  and  community  develipment." 
It  la  stated  on  the  b^Als  of  our  ecperlence 
at  Illroshlmu  and  Na;'.-ukl.  should  a  single 
atomic  bomb  be  released  over  PliUDurgh.  It 
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seems  highly  unrealistic  to  prepare  for  lees 
than   forty    to   fifty   thou.sand   casualties. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  baa  esti- 
mated that  the  ideal  treatment  for  just  1 
severely  burned  victim  of  the  atomic  bomb 
would  demand  42  tanks  of  oxygen.  3 
nurst-s.  nearly  3  miles  of  bandages,  and  n«tar- 
ly  40  pints  of  whole  blood 

Therefore,  pentiemen.  it  behoovjs  us  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  atomic  energy,  be- 
catiae  the  A-bomb  is  a  new  weapon  of  great 
destructive  power,  and  knowledge  of  an 
atomic  explosion  Is  of  vital  importance  to  all 
of  na. 


Views  of  a   Constituent  Coocemiof   kbc 
Critical  War  SituatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H  REES 

or  KAN5\S 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESFKTAn\1S 

Mondav.  Auanst  14.  1950 
Nfr.  REFS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
a  request  heretofore  prante<j  by  the 
House  T  am  Including  the  conter.ts  of 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  in  my  dis- 
trict Thb;  letter  is  frcm  an  cut*tand- 
ine.  responsible  citizen  He  is  a  busi- 
nps5mpn  he  Is  abo  an  educator  He 
commands  the  lespect  of  the  p*^ple  Jn 
tht  community  where  he  lives. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  gave  permis- 
sion to  publish  hi.s  statement.  He  did 
not  ask  that  his  name  l>e  withheld  but 
to  Include  his  name  wculd  !^v\e  no  pur- 
pose. I  iKlieve  the  membership  will  be 
intere.«!ted  in  the  expres«^ion  of  his  views 

Jtn-T  26.  1950. 

Hon    Elward  RrES. 

Washinifton.  D  C: 
This  communication  Is  going  to  be  some- 
what different  from  acme  you  have  received 
from  me  I  am  angry  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted, and  simply  furious  at  Congress. 
And  it  seems  to  me  there  is  good  justifica- 
tion for  this  attitude  There  may  be  a 
critical  altuatloi  which  makes  It  necessary 
for  CoDgTMB  to  say  to  the  boys  who  have 
enlisted  dtuing  the  last  2  years  "no  matter 
what  your  agreement  may  have  t)een  at  the 
time  you  enlisted  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
how  long  you  are  to  serve."  The  situation 
may  be  that  serious.  If  It  Is  then  the  beys 
can  take  It.  Hnwevei,  if  the  situation  Is 
that  serlotis  It  Is  time  that  Conrresa  get 
serious  about  fcome  other  matters  Why  not 
say  to  the  leaches,  bloodsuckers,  and  para- 
*:  es  who  are  maKlcg  money  out  of  this 
situation  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  rich 
vrhlle  these  boys  are  rendering  such  serv- 
ice to  their  Government  There  are  only 
t*  raaaons  w^y  Congress  does  not  imaedl- 
atelT  freeie  prices  and  w.'iges.  One  of  these 
is  that  some  Congressmen  fear  that  It  might 
cc-n  them  a  few  votes.  The  other  U  tliat 
aome  Congressmen  have  financial  Interests 
from  which  they  wUI  profit  by  a  rapid  up- 
8un;e  In  prices. 

In  the  long  run  It  will  be  the  very  boys 
who  have  been  froeen  In  military  service 
who  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  increased  prices 
about  which  Congress  does  not  seem  to  be 
eoncimed.  After  these  tx?ys  have  served 
4  or  5  years  some  of  them  may  get 
back  to  civtllan  life  When  they  do  they 
Will  find  prices  out  of  all  reason  and  a  debt 
•realM  by  the  purchase  cf  military  supplies 
greatly    increased    prices    sbout     which 
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CcLigreas  was  not  concerned  and  they  will 
pay  the  bill.  That  Is  they  will  pay  part  at 
It  and  pass  tbe  rest  on  to  their  chUdren. 
Tet  the  bill  to  freeae  these  enlisted  men 
In  the  serrloe  was  passed  without  anyone 
raiding  the  question  about  excess  proflr*  and 
Inflated  prices.  No  wunoer  StaUn  looks  upon 
America  as  being  weak. 

This  communication  does  not  require  an 
answer.  In  fact.  1  hope  you  do  not  a:.swer 
it  because  to  try  to  explain  sxjch  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Congress  would  Increase  my 
cortempt  at  Congress  which  is  more  con- 
ce.-ned  about  partisan  politics  than  It  is 
at»oui  tiif  welfare  o*  America  in  a  time  of 
crisis. 

Tours  truly. 


Pierto  Ric* 


Los  Angeles  Coanty  Leads  the  Way  to 
Ezpoic  Commuiiists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

oj  CM  ■r.^mt-iA 
Dl  TKE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1950 
Mr    McDONCUGH      Mr    Sp.?.':.?i 
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am  proud  to  annou!.''e  that  the  Los 
Anrolts  County  Beard  of  Sup+-i"vi.->t>rs  of 
wh-ch  L  v.as  a  memb-^r  uu  11  year,  before 
being  fltttd  to  Con^resj.  has  ta'.en  a 
tx)ld  and  patriot:c  step  to  expose  com- 
munism by  pa^-iiie  sn  ordinance  requir- 
ing all  Com.'nun'v-.s  m  th*^  county  to  reg- 
ister with  the  shiTiff  or  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  a  S500  fine  or  unprisonment  or 
both. 

Loii  Angeles  w.th  a  p  )pulatJon  of  more 
than  4.0C0.000  does  not  propose  lo  allow 
the  Communis'-  to  operate  unden:r.^und 
to  demorahze  Its  c'.t:?ens  with  its  un- 
Amcncan  schcui'^'i  and  deceptcn  to 
ovcrthrovr  our  form  of  g.n-cmner.-  w.th- 
out  kncwini,  who  they  are,  where  they 
live,  and  whore  they  work, 

I  am  proud  of  my  former  colleagues. 
They  are  the  kind  of  pood,  sound,  fear- 
less Am^^rican  public  officials  that  all  of 
u.^  can  be  proud  of.  The  action  they 
have  tiiken  should,  and  I  hope  w.li. 
stimulate  other  city,  county,  and  State 
oCQcials  throughout  the  United  Stales  to 
take  similar  action  agamst  Communists 
in  their  communities. 

I  further  hope  that  this  action  by  the 
Los  Ang-^les  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
will  encouraee  and  stimulate  action  by 
the  Congress  to  speed  up  approval  of 
similar  lepislation  on  the  Federal  level 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  un- 
Amencan  Activities  Committee. 

We  must  come  to  the  sharp  realization 
that  the  Communists  are  playina;  for 
keeps  and  are  usini:  every  constitutional 
right  under  our  form  of  government  to 
take  this  Goverrunent  over  by  force  and 
violence  If  necesi;ary  just  as  they  are  now 
trying  to  do  in  Korea. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  part  of  Los 
Ansel  s  County,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  other 
cities  in  the  county  will  soon  adopt  a 
similar  ordinance  to  expose  and  reveal 
all  Communists. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  FERN6S-ISERN 

uiaxuvn  roMMisaown  rtsov  fl'uho  tiro 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRJSEKTATlVIiS 

Thursday    August  ?4    1950 

Mr  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  .Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  I  include 
the  fol'owlnc  address  delivered  by  me  at 
San  Jur-n.  P.  R..  on  July  4.  1950: 

AD"i:-ES8  ijrvm  bt  Da.  K   FESMop-lsni!*    R'-si- 
Dr>rr  CnnMiSPioirrat  or  Piiraro  Rico  oc  Sam 
JuAM   P   R  .  oi.  Jn.T  4.  1960 
LsFt   May  21   marked  tbe  fiftieth  annlver- 

rary  of  clrU  government  under  the  Unr.ed 
States  flae  In  Puerto  Rico  Todav.  there- 
fore, n.arks  the  prssing  of  h?J'  a  century 
s:nce  we  first  celebrated  the  cl'  rio\i«  date 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  In  Ptierto  Rico  under 
American  civil  government  I  *i8ve  delib- 
erately chosen  the  term  "American  civil 
gr -ffrnment.'  because  Puerto  Rico  had  civil 
government  before  1900  Until  the  time 
when  the  military  goTemment  of  occupati.m 
t»-)k  over  Ir.  1898  Puerto  Rico  had  a  civil 
eoverr.ment  a£  a  Province  of  the  Soanlsh 
Monarchy. 

Ar.d  in  the  last  year  of  the  m'jst  critical 
p>erlocl  of  our  history — the  30-year  period 
from  18G«  to  1298^— the  Spnnlsh  Province  of 
Puerto  Rico  hsd  a  civil  i^.ivemment  under 
an  autonomous  .'■eglme.  an  autonomous  civil 
government  within  the  framework  of  the  po- 
litical system  of  which  It  was  a  onrt 

However,  it  t.s  my  historical  interpretation 
that  m  ihe  course  of  time,  the  euirllng  lines 
of  that  autonomous  reelme  aruld  neces- 
sarily have  led  to  a  flr.al  separati  n  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  system  In  which  we  originated. 
Puerto  Rico  was  destined,  reeardleas  of  the 
Spanish-Amencar.  War.  to  l)e  wholly  inte- 
erated  into  tJ  e  {XJlltlcal  and  social  world  of 
America  a?  tnexorf.bly  benefits  nur  ce<'>tmnhlc 
poeition  and  our  ideoloelcal  position. 
Puerto  Rico  Is  a  part  of  America;  America 
fieiiiries  a  new  era  in  the  world  a  new  way 
of  life  in  the  procresslve  evolution  of  hu- 
manity  by  uay  of  liberty  and  justice. 

Thus  lor  50  years  July  4  hss  Ijeen  cele- 
brated m  Puenc  Rico  as  Its  own  Fifty  years 
aire  Puerto  Rico  entered  rightfully  into  the 
social  and  political  life  of  Amenca  fnim 
which  up  to  that  time  It  had  been  isolated. 
The  historical  process  which  was  mev-.table, 
our  separaticn  frcm  Europe  was  realized 
juddenlj  bv  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Since  tnen  Puerto  Rico  has  been  ad'ustmg 
lt.se!f  to  Its  new  position  as  a  clearly  and 
definitely  American   people 

Historical  event*  are  not  improvifed  The 
development  of  America,  of  Christian  civili- 
zation in  America,  of  human  freedom  In 
-America,  have  not  taeen  tbe  result  of  a  ppon- 
tanecus  and  sudden  exploeion.  without  ante- 
cedentfi  or  determlnlnc  car..-es  There  Mas 
been  no  event  which  surprlsMi  us  aa  If  it  .had 
been  controlled  by  the  flat  of  a  superhuman 
ptower 

History  Is  like  a  tree.  It  develops  from  the 
seed,  like  a  river  which  flows  through  moun- 
tain cauycn-  which  thunderlr.ely  discorees 
Itself  in  cataracts  over  the  rock.=.  which 
splashes  down  the  cliffs  to  find  the  levels  of 
thr  sea:  then  ficws  serenely  and  ripplliiely 
acroes  tbe  coastlands  to  the  sea.  It  emerees 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountain 
whence  it  came,  as  a  tree  rises  from  a  seed  to 
extend  Us  branches  to  the  sky.  There  is  a 
subterranean  relationship  emoiig  a.l  trees: 
they  feed  Ircm  th<?  sa:ne  scU;  their  rc<ns 
interlace  in  the  subaoU  aiul  absorb  together 
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tb*  DOtirtehaMnt  of  motbK  cartb  There  U 
•  braT«nJj  rclatiaa&hlp  aawac  All  rlTen: 
they  s|M-mg  from  tb«  same  •«rth;  Id  tb« 
•am*  sky  tbc  clouds  soar  wbicb.  turning 
Into  ram.  pcnetrste  to  th«  tubsuU.  and  ith't* 
unit*  aicatn  and  come  to  tbe  surface  to  swell 

Ttw  paofri*  Mtabll&b«<l  la  America  bar* 
their  roots  in  tbe  same  Bunipeaa  hlatortcal 
ba*e:  tbey  receive  tbelr  ld*oloctcal  tnaptra- 
tlon  txvm  tb*  skj  of  AOMrle*.  Tbej  warm 
und«r  tb*  Mm*  sun  of  treedom 
MTlve  erentU'%U]r  in  tbe  course  o(  time 
at  tb*  same  free  snd  eonstltutlunal  life. 

ir  trees  eelet  rated  anniversaries,  tbey 
would  celetirat*  tbe  annlTcnarj  at  tb*  first 
ir  rtrers  were  to  cclabrat*  annlTer. 
tbey  would  celebrate  tbe  annlverssry 
et  tlM  first  ra^n.  Tb*  people  of  America 
eelebrat*  tofetber  tbe  latb  of  October,  the 
dat*  on  wblcb  Columbus  planted  the  seed 
oi  wvstem  civilization  In  the  New  World. 
Toother  tbey  celebrate  snd  should  celebrtite 
tbe  Fo-  rth  of  July,  when  tbe  bell  st  Pbl.a- 
delpiia  announced  the  enjoyment  of  th* 
first  rain  of  liberty  on  American  soU. 

of  that  event,  the  re^flme  of  civil 
\l  In  Ruerto  Rico  had  to  be  free, 
republican,  democrstlc.  American.  Today 
w*  can  celebrate  this  fiftieth  anniversary  In 
Puerto  Rico  as  one  of  tbe  glorious  resonances 
which,  within  tb*  itmlu  of  America,  has  fol- 
lowed the  rtnclnc  of  lU  beU  st  Philadelphia 
when  It  anoouxievd  the  first  rsin  of.  liberty. 
Our  civil  govwmment  had  to  be  Amerlcsin. 
It  had  to  ortglnat*.  not  In  sovereign  grant, 
but  In  th*  recognition  of  the  principles 
enundsted  on  July  4.  IT'9.  That  was  the 
mother  doctunent.  Prom  Philadelphia  the 
p*al  of  the  bell  expanded  In  the  wsves  of  the 
atr  until  it  was  repeated  ao  times  throughout 
th*  eoormous  continental  expanse  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  fact,  the  Ideas  expresited 
In  the  dtxrument  signed  on  July  4.  1776.  lisd 
repercussions  not  only  throuuhout  the  New 
World,  but  In  truth  throughout  the  unl- 
vcne.  Recently,  in  San  Francisco.  In  solemn 
eonventioa.  reivesentatlTcs  of  all  the  people 
oi  tb*  glob*  cam*  together  again  to  realBrm 
tb*  declaration  proposed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  signed  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  th*  world,  and  fuund  in  chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
XI  of  the  Charter  says: 

of  the  United  IJatlotu  which 
have  or  assume  responalblllttes  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples 
bar*  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
gowtunent  recognise  tb*  principle  that  the 
bltarM^  of  the  inhabltanu  of  these  terri- 
tories are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
Hkost.  within  tbe  system  of  International 
p«*c*  and  security  established  by  tbe  present 
Cbartar.  the  well-being  of  the  Inhabltanu 
of  tbes*  territories,  snd  to  this  end: 

"a    To    insure,    with    due    respect    fur    th* 
peoples     concert 
Ic.   social,   and 

just  treatment,  and  their 
abuses,  snd 
"b.  To  develop  self-government,  to  take 
du*  account  of  tb*  poUtlcal  aspirations  of 
tb*  p*opl«*.  and  to  asaut  tb*m  in  th*  pro- 
grssalv*  tf*««k)pm*nt  of  tb«ir  fr**  political 
InstituttooB.  aoeordlng  to  tb*  particular  clr- 
oC  «M&  tsmtory  And  lu  people* 
■rytag  •(■«•*  of  adTanoasnrat.** 
THu*  tb«r«  waa  not  a  eonwr  of  th*  world 
tb*  Infhmwi*  d  tb*  fundamental 
int  who**  adoption  w*  ar*  c*i*bratlnf 
did  not  reacb 

Clv.1  goearaaMBt  in  Puerto  Rico  bad  to 
b»  rooMtf  la  July  4.  1T7«  And  froa  today 
M  vtti  wpr— Ol  wltb  (reatar  spirit  tb*  prln- 
MMCUitad  la  MIlMlvipbia  and  ra- 
in Ska  Frandaeo.  Tb*  historical 
aft  tb*  natloa*  of  th*  south  bsv*  been 
far  man  ibaa  «  csntury  by  tii* 
of    th*    tuirtb. 


The  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  spite  of  the 
ocean  which  separates  us.  have  found  a  wny 
of  entwining  their  roots  with  the  great  Ns- 
tlon  of  the  continent  where  the  liberty  of 
America  originated 

We  call  tbU  dute  of  July  4.  generh.:iy.  the 
Day  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
But.  I  ask  If  this  so  brief  qualification  ade- 
quately describes  tbe  significance  of  that 
day.  To  be  sure,  on  July  4.  177fl.  the  end  of 
England  s  authority  over  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies was  proclaimed.  To  be  sure,  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  from  that  da;  on  ceased  to  de- 
pend on  tb«  authority  of  England.  But  this 
u  only  one  aspect  of  tbe  event.  The  Thirteen 
Coxonles  ceased  to  depend  on  England,  but 
not  In  order  to  languish  In  a  political  vacu- 
um. Ceasing  to  depend  Is  but  one  condition 
for  the  aOrmstlve.  positive  work  which  was 
to  be  Initiated.  Involved  here  wiis  not  only  a 
separation  for  the  sake  of  separation,  .nd 
nothing  but  a  separation. 

History  Is  full  of  separations,  pacific  or 
violent,  voluntary  or  forced,  which  settle  a 
conflict  or  create  a  bigger  one;  which  liberate 
a  nation  or  a  civilization,  or  cripple  a  na- 
tion or  a  civilization:  which  permit  a  healthy 
development  of  the  people  or  suck  the  life- 
blood  of  tbe  people.  Separation  aas  not  the 
only  significance  of  July  4.  177B.  More  than 
anything  else  It  was  the  date  on  which  It 
was  stated  that  only  that  government  ts 
legitimate  which  derives  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  all  men  are  free;  that 
man  and  the  authority  of  man  Is  the  source 
of  the  legitimate  authority  of  governmenta. 
That  Is  the  great  afSnnatlve  significance  of 
July  4.   177fl. 

On  the  basis  of  these  affirmations.  13  Col- 
onies were  converted  Into  13  free  Sutes — 
13  States  composed  of  freemen.  Thirteen 
nations  broke  their  political  relations  with  a 
government  to  which  they  had  not  given  their 
consent  to  be  governed;  with  a  government 
which  had  attempted  to  function  against 
the  consent  of  the  people  It  governed.  The 
independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from 
England  was.  then,  nothing  but  a  necessity, 
a  necesitary  condition  In  order  to  make  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
government  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
people. 

If  England  hsd  recognized  the  right  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  to  their  own  government; 
If  England  bad  recognized  tbe  principle  of 
government  by  consent:  if  England  hsd  lis- 
tened to  the  conciliatory  and  eloquent  words 
of  her  own  Burke  In  the  British  Parliament. 
and  to  the  temperate  words  of  the  colonlata 
In  their  long,  unheeded  claims,  separation 
would  have  been  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. It  would  have  been  possible  to  de- 
velop some  media  of  mutual  understanding 
and  harmony  within  the  traditional  and  his- 
torical union  of  the  English  people*. 

Having  learned  by  experience.  England 
ba*  long  understood  this,  and  has  created 
forms  f'JT  llTlfif  la  ft**dopi  aad  partner- 
■blp  Wltb  uth«r  paoplM.  Today,  Canada. 
Au;itralla.  and  New  Zealand  form  with  Great 
Britain  a  great  federation  of  free  nations. 
No  doubt,  the  course  of  history  would  have 
been  different  If.  at  that  earlier  time.  In- 
stead of  Ixird  North  there  hsd  been  at  tb* 
b*ad  of  tbe  Brituh  Government  a  man  In- 
•ptred  by  the  principles  which  It  was  vital 
to  maintain  In  the  trials  of  a  long  war:  at 
Bunker  UUl.  at  Valley  Forge,  and  at  Tork- 
town. 

Once  th*  separation  was  consummated, 
tb*  fundam«nul  aiBrmatlv*  work  began. 
Each  of  th*  Thirteen  Colonies  was  converted 
Into  B  society  of  fret^  men  and  Into  a  sover- 
eign state.  Each  adoptotf  MMMMlBtely.  tor 
tts*lf,  Its  own  written  OUUtlUlUUOB.  •Brmlng 
and  pr**srvlng  the  principle  of  leguimat* 
gOT«mm*nt  with  th*  consent  of  the  governed. 

TboB*    who    have    vlalred    Montlcello.    tb* 

graclotis  booM  at  Um  author  of  th*  Declara- 
tion of  IndMMMlMM*  of    the  UultrU  SUt**, 


the  home  ot  Tbomaa  Jefferson,  have  se«n  to 
the  right  of  ti-e  road  which  lewis  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  tomi  of  that  llljstrloua 
sage.  His  epitaph  written  by  him  reads: 
"Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  IJeclsra- 
tlon  of  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Religlois  Free- 
dom In  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

There  Is  a  deep  philosophical  lessor  in  that 
epitaph  When  Jefferson  Inscribed  li  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  had  already  be  -n  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  MlnUter  to  Franc« .  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  Stat  js.  Vice 
President.  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
But,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  ttt  offices 
which  he  had  held  In  the  servlc*  of  his 
eo\  ntry  were  not  the  most  Important  thing 
In  his  life.  The  real  measure  of  th«  magni- 
tude of  his  services  to  his  country,  the  mat- 
ter of  real  significance  for  him.  » as  that 
he  had  taken  part  In  eliminating  the  ob- 
stacles which  stood  In  the  way  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  people;  that  he  wrote  for  America 
Its  democratic  charter;  that  he  had  written, 
for  his  people  of  Virginia,  In  then  funda- 
mental document,  the  afOri^atlon  '  hat  the 
people  gave  themselves  their  rellgkus  free- 
dom and,  moreover,  that  under  a  govern- 
ment thus  created  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  there  could  be  estibllshed, 
and  was  established,  a  center  of  knowledge, 
education  and  culture,  the  basis  c  f  civili- 
zation, the  foundation  of  spiritual  liberty. 
In  these  aspects  of  the  life  of  Jefferson  are 
embraced  the  basic  factors  of  the  llf»  of  free- 
dom. Elimination  of  obstacles  to  freedom, 
affirmation  of  the  principle  of  government 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  spiritual 
liberty.  For  the  enjoyment  of  this  freedom, 
for  the  expansion  and  liberation  of  the 
spirit — the  university. 

Liberty  lives  neither  within  Itself  nor  in  an 
atmosphere  of  abstractions.  It  mutt  live  In 
the  reality  of  the  hearts  of  men.  Man  tuust 
conserve  and  defend  It  against  uU  odds. 
Liberty  has  at  all  times  been  menaced  by 
tyranny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  demago- 
guery  and  anarchy,  on  the  other.  Only  in  a 
constitutional  democracy  Is  llbert  i  secure. 
If  each  of  the  13  small  republics,  b -cause  of 
provincial  spirit,  had  burled  Itself  in  local 
and  hermeMcally  sealed  Individualism;  If  th* 
Catholic  of  Maryland  had  not  been  'vUUng  to 
live  with  the  Puritan  of  Massachus*  tts.  with 
the  Episcopalian  of  Virginia,  with  the  Quaker 
of  Pennsylvania:  If.  In  order  to  Ju;  tlf y  this 
local  spirit,  the  differences  of  socUl  organ- 
ization In  each  of  these  13  republics  lad  beaa 
emphasized  Instead  of  the  common  tnterwta 
of  these  republics;  if  the  petty  amtttlons  of 
tbelr  people  had  caused  them  to  I  islst  not 
only  on  separation  from  England  In  order  to 
remove  obstacles  to  liberty,  but  on  n  malnlng 
separated  from  each  other  In  the  name  of 
lll>erty,  they  would  have  endangeied  their 
liberty  and  not  protected  It.  Their  liberty 
would  not  have  been  surrounded  by  security. 
but  they  would  have  been  expose  1  to  th* 
grave  danger  of  losing  It.  They  wutild  never 
have  t>een  abl*  to  achieve  th*  prese.U  gr^it- 
ness  of  their  llt)erty,  of  our  liberty. 

England  from  Canada.  France  fn  m  Laai> 
slana.  Spain  from  Florida,  would  h  ive  b*Mt 
atile  to  make  easy  prey,  political  or  rconomle 
of  the**  fragile  republics.  Russia,  yenxa  later, 
began  her  advance  along  the  Paclitc  ccaat 
and  managed  to  t>egtn  establishments  In 
California 

What  did  the  great  men  of  those  s  nail  re- 
public* do7  Were  they  fearful  of  tie  peril* 
of  liberty?  Tbey  were  not  afraid.  Expo** 
liberty  to  w*akn*a*7  They  did  not  expo**  it. 
Create  an  authority  superior  to  tbe  people, 
which  under  the  pretext  of  pmtertlw;  liberty 
would  have  been  able  to  destroy  it.  rt-sulttng 
In  a  dictatorship?  They  did  not  sow  the  s*«d 
of  dictatorship  They  appealed  to  reaton  and 
common  s*nse  They  appealed  to  the  federa- 
tive  Idea,  to   the   prtncipi*  of  local   govern- 
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ment  within  a  general  solidarity.  In  addi- 
tion t.'  a  ctinititutJcn  for  each  State  they 
adapted  a  Constitution  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  all  the  States 

They  tried  articles  of  confederation.  Baaed 
on  the  experience  thus  acquired  they  tock 
another  step  forward  and  created  the  Cr.lrn 
of  States  and  a  Fedr ral  Gcverr.ment  cf  the  13 
Statea.  They  then  ad<.  p-.ed  the  «<  ndcrTul 
document  which  Is  called  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  State*  of  A^ierica 

They  did  not  cc^jy  federii*;ve  forms  of  any 
of  tb*  other  eoontrle*:  they  did  net  d^on  a 
svtt  which  was  not  made  to  their  specific 
emeuis  They  adapted  that  formula 
■Olted  tbelr  c«n  part.cUwir  ctrcura- 
They  did  this  with  ail  wisdom  In 
tbe  aonnal  expar.<U':c  or  pouulettaM  tcward 
tb*  terrttory  of  the  Wtsx.  tiU  tben  aatnhablt- 
ed.  tbe  human  S'Xieties  wl  ich  were  being 
bom— the  daughters  of  the  18  original 
States — were  forming  additional  States,  all 
»:*h  the  ««me  Imllvldual  and  general  rieht*. 

Thus,    tbe    work    of    cclonlxatlcn    In    tbe 

r-Jiern  reglijn  of  the  New  World,  which  wss 
C'Sfc  ::.  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  MayQi.wer  and 
continued  under  Fenn  ai.d  Lord  C&iver*..  was 
continued  after  the  separaii  n  frjm  Ei.§- 
land.  The  federation  cf  the  Stages  was  ex- 
tending Its  democratic  institutions  In  e<iual 
Etep  wltb  tb«  MufcmlMlliin  of  tboa*  rlrein 
terrttociee.  Prom  the  orUrinal  13  States  the 
Union  grew  to  48  Besides.  Alasica  and  Ha- 
waii kawa  been  rormed  aiid  aw>ut  stateh<jr<l 
■»*«g— •**""  The  colcniz:iug  prucess  of  '.he 
ploDeers  was  not  stopped  by  the  ice  cr  tucw 
of  the  Horth  or  by  the  waters  cf  the  sea  It 
contlniM<l  to  the  Bering  Straits  and  the  Is- 
landiof  tbcPacdte. 

In  meeting  bere  today  to  cnmmemcmte  the 
aantvtnary  at  important  ever.t$  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  let  us,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rleo,  aae  what  lessons  thi^se  events  hsve  for 
Tia.  W«  may  discover  hew  ic  the  course  of 
hlsto/y  the  roots  of  our  clviiizaiion  arc  linked 
wltb  tboee  events,  and  how  these  principles 
are  oabedded  tn  the  spirit  of  oar  people  We 
may  see  In  what  form  the<e  even''*  have 
affected  our  ordered  and  peaceful  proeress 

iT**  aeparaticn  '  f  our  pet:)ple  like  the  sep- 
aration of  the  13  Colonies  rrom  the  respective 
European  nations  lu  ahlch  we  had  our  origin, 
was  written  in  tue  Book  of  pr.phecies  in  the 
book  of  the  thing!  that  were  b  und  to  hap- 
pen. Betancea  saw  this  .■«  did  Ru'.z  JV.vvs 
and  Rostoa  But  rher»  was  written — ar.d 
they  saw  It  also — the  necessity  f-r  the  irre- 
gratlon  of  these  people*  Into  a  greater  unit  In 
America. 

Boato*  and  Betances  visualised  the  entry 
of  Puerto  Blco  i.nto  ar  Antilles  ccnfedsrauon 
WMeb  VOxUd  strcngtuen  '.<'  ::.tf>rnat;onal 
polttlcal  life  of  the  wcu<  pe  ^.e^.:  thi£  cixjun. 
of  Caribbean  Islands.  Before  them.  Bolivar. 
of  broader  rtakm.  aspired  to  no  less  than  a 
MvatlOB.  The  history  of  the 
Wor'd  and  above  all.  the  history  of  the 
i-Amer.can  countries,  would  ha-e  been 
different  if  the  dream  of  Bclivir  had  ccme 
true.  BoUvar  died  beiievu.k^  th.<it  ne  had 
ploved  in  the  sea.  Indeed,  his  dream  did 
not  come  true  in  his  lifetime,  but  the  Ide* 
has  rem.\lned  Today,  enlightened  men  cf 
tbe  Worth  and  enlightened  men  cf  the  South 
bave  Joined  In  the  organiaatmn  of  the  Amer- 
kaa  itate*.  and  thus'  bave  surted  a  gradual 

toward  ta»  political  Integration  of 
tbnNighout  America  In  Puerto 
Bteo.  after  lU  eeparatlou  ircm  its  country  of 
origin  (an  ax¥Uen:  nation  which  stiU 
strvggle*  to  find  Its  way  Towards  democratic 
llfe>.  there  Is  no  jiotibt  that  we  b.iTe  found 
to  make  possible  our  democratic 
int  and  our  integration  with 
Since  1900.  these  channels  have 
i->CcTPi1  US  ui  ever  mcreiising  width. 
IX,  TV  r.  w.  at  the  end  of  a  half  century 
Of  grBUv4d.  p.-v^iCiJi.  net  only  are  vre  cca- 
»tlng  bere  that  hall  century  of  prog- 


ress, not  ociiy  are  we  eomnaemoratinf  tbe 
arjiiversary  of  the  great  independence  of  tbe 
United  State*  of  which  we  are  a  part,  but  we 
are  commemorating  another  event  which  la 
of  vital  Importance  Ir.  tbe  life  of  our  people. 
so  recent  that  it  could  tw  said  that  It  la 
taking  place  at  this  very  mcmeut. 

T.<Uy.  before  the  rUwu*  of  Victory,  which 
j-mbcliaes  cur  contribution  tC'  tbe  defense  oi 
democracy  during  World  War  L  the  veterans 
Cf  former  days  take  pa.t  In  this  celebration 
and  see  ar.d  hear  us  locether.  -rith  the  eet- 
erans  of  World  War  II.  In  which.  wi;h  the 
same  object!  e  as  before,  the  Puerto  H'.-aas 
a's.3  p.articipated  Youn?  pecple  hear  uj.  lor 
whom  It  may  be  r.cces&ary  for  a  tlUrd  time 
with  the  Some  or  gre.^aer  enthuslacm  to  offer 
tbelr  lived  sc  that  democracy  may  not  perish 
from  tbls  earth. 

Thertiore.  lie'cre  this  s'atue  cf  Victory. 
befor*  ihiM  symbcl  cf  cur  dedicauon  to  tbe 
cause  of  democracy,  with  the  vetoan*  of  tbe 
past  and  future,  we  are  celehratln?  today  not 
oolf  tb*  proclamation  of  tne  principle  of 
goeemment  by  the  consent  of  the  13  colonle*. 
net  only  the  extendi,  n  of  that  'principle  to 
tb*  rest  of  tbe  con;:i:.ent.  rK;t  only  our  en- 
traiK^  Into  the  cItiI  l;fe  of  America,  but  also 
the  f.^t  that  4  days  agi  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State*  passed  a  law  esrer.dmg  tc  the 
people  cf  Puerto  Rico  that  sirr.e  naht  that 
same  principle,  that  eovernment  hA-s  tc  ccme 
from  the  conAect  of  ?he  acverned  Yesterday 
July  3,  :3'X.  '..e  President  of  the  United 
States  ap>:r..ved  this  bui. 

Indeed  i*  is  no  longer  a  bi.i.  It  L*  an  effec- 
tive lai  Pjert."!  Rico  is  tod-^v.  j.s  «e  gather 
here,  authorized  to  set  up  Itself  as  It  wlahca. 
its  own  mnstltutloo  freely  oatatiished  The 
system  of  civil  government  of  Puerto  Rice  la 
rooted  deflnltlTely  In  the  Fcur.h  of  Jtily  1TT8. 
and  Is  Qcurlsiied  frora  the  seme  waters  which 
run  t)eneatb  thJ  surface  of  the  land  of  Amer- 
ica; laws  made  fertile  and  blessed  by  th.e 
rain  of  liberty  with  xhe  declaration  made  in 
Philadelphia,  174  years  ago.  In  peace,  in 
ba|iptaom.  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  otir 
p^o|rfe  will  now  determine  whether  it  wlU 
have  a  gOTemment  cf  Its  own  creation; 
whether  It  wishes  llke'wiie  to  write  a  con- 
stitution which  will  give  form  tc  its  poliucal 
sltua  social  life:  whether  It  wishes  as  did  the 
people  (>f  Virginia,  to  write  Into  it  as  should 
be  written  into  it.  a  gtiarantj  for  freedom 
of  iptrtt.  And  this  wltb  tbe  profound  atls- 
faettOB  of  the  people  who  wrote  ttt*  Oedara- 
tlcn  of  July  4.  1778  who  In  1896  accelerated 
the  cctnre  of  the  ht.nory  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
ci:r  more  rapid  iri'esrraricn  Into  the  life  cf 
America,  a.nd  who  this  last  week  acrslcrated 
their  own  leglsl.^tlT*  proceedings  so  that  on 
this  day  we  c^uld  celebrate  tn  Puerto  Rico 
the  recoTTitlcn  cf  this  beslc  principle  of 
political  liberty 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United 
State*  toward  Puerto  Rico  was  expressed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
United  States  CA.r.gress.  tn  its  report  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  relating  to  ccnstitu- 
tlonal  government.  It  says,  among  other 
things: 

•By  permitting  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  formulate,  and  ty  Its  own  initiative  and 
decision,  to  adopt  a  constitution  the  bill 
would  implement  to  the  hiehesf  degree  the 
prii'-inie  cf  self-government  enabiished  by 
tiie  Cngress  as  the  ctomerstone.  as  the  ftm- 
damenlal  policy,  which  governs  the  relation- 
ship cf  the  United  States  toward  the  terri- 
tories under  its  jurisdiction. 

Furthermore.  It  would  fulfill  In  the  most 
outstanding  form  our  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  Puerto  Rico  under  chapter  XI  of 
the  charier  of  the  United  Nations  relative  to 
the  admmistxauon  of  territories  which  have 
no  :,overament  of  theu'  own.  ' 

Here  the  report  quotes  the  text  cf  the 
Charter  of  the  Cnited  Nations,  to  which  I 
have  Jtist  referred  and  which  thus  has  been 


Incorporated  spedficaily  In  our  polttlcal  his- 
tory.   I  wish  to  repeat  tbe  words  In  order  that 

tbey  may  penetrate  our  minds: 

'To  develop  lu  own  government,  duly  tak- 
ing into  account  the  political  asptratlcns  of 
the  people  and  to  aid  tbem  In  tbe  procre*- 
five  development  of  tbelr  free  prJl'ical  In- 
stitutmns.  in  accorxl  with  the  partiruiar  dr- 
cumsta.ntces  of  each  territory  and  .if  it* 
people  and  Its  rarlaus  stkgcs  oi  develop- 
ment." 

It  tax  l>een  cJearly  rtated  by  the  Ccnrrese 
ct  the  United  States  that  It  reccjniies  its 
cbiiirations  as  trustee  witb  reepect  to  p-jerto 
R:cc.  It  has  evidenced  tt*  wiillrgness  to 
h.  .^n  tc  the  voice  cf  PuerU")  RiCO.  concerning 
lu  pciltlcai  aspirations.  It  has  proclaimed 
lt.s  readine>s  to  aid  us  in  the  prjgres&r.e  cle- 
veiopaaent  of  cur  c?mocratic  mstituticna, 
taking  into  account  tbe  p*rtlcui»-r  circum- 
stance? of  Puerto  Rtcx:  This  wr. h  .::  '.  rcmg 
or  im(X)6ing  formulas  upon  us:  least  of  aU.  If 
they  are  anachronisms  ox  nut  adaptable  to 
cur  present  circumstance*,  if  tiey  muht 
}ecpardiz»  the  very  pro«3"es*  made  cr  pssce 
cUi^aiKins  which  are  beyond  the  strength  of 
c.  r  people. 

Eio<iiient  proof  of  the  fact  that  Congresa 
listens  to  our  voice  and  takes  Into  account 
rur  poiiilcal  asplratKina  Is  the  approval  of 
the  bill  ^  hich  estabiishes  in  Puerto  Rice  a 
rjvemment  by  ccnsent  when  and  as  pre- 
sented to  the  C<  njtreas  by  the  Hepreaenta- 
tive  or  Puerto  Rico,  who  was  elected  by  th* 
voters  ci  Piierto  Ricc  and  who  spoke  m  that 
Co:\gres6  In  the  i.ac:ie  of  Puerto  Rico  H« 
went  before  the  C<  ngress  to  endorse  the  bill, 
with  the  Indisputable  support  given  to  him 
by  the  highest  leader  of  our  people.  Mr  Luis 
Mu£.uz  Maxm.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  by  tb* 
vote  of  the  people,  eiected  by  the  people  to 
serve  them.  Hs  proclaimed  this  principle  of 
Cernvxratic  gt-\eriimenl  within  this  feaera- 
tive  formula  lor  Puerto  Rico  on  another 
Foiirth  of  July,  a^  on  this  one.  on  July  4.  1»48. 

Without  sacrifice  on  our  part  and  with  sac- 
rifice on  their*,  in  1898  the  United  State* 
eliminated  from  our  path  the  ai-.cient  obsta- 
cles tCi  our  democracy  That  was  the  mo- 
ment of  our  separation  from  Spam,  tu  1776 
wa6  the  moment  that  the  13  coionies  sep- 
arated from  England.  For  us  it  was  fre* 
fro.ai  the  grief  of  violent  battle  such  as  the 
people  of  Uie  United  States  had  so  endur* 
during  their  strogsi*  for  emancipation- 
Puerto  Ruo  afuer  its  period  of  adjustment, 
now  enters  into  the  democrauc  ccnstitu- 
tional  life  "f  America,  as  ^aliant  and  pure  a* 
a  ycuth  entering  the  temple  to  take  his  fir?t 
conimuiuon  It  u  the  communion  of  liberty 
In  the  temple  o(  American  solidarity. 

The  period  of  separ,*uon  is  behind  us.  We 
are  new  in  the  era  of  integration.  To  enter 
this  stage,  instead  of  receiving  the  bullet* 
which  the  American  people  received  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  cordial  hearings  were  held  by  th* 
Committees  cf  the  Congres*.  We  did  not 
have  to  suffer  the  Inclemency  of  »  winter  at 
Valley  Ft^rge;  the  bill  progreaaed  rapidiy 
through  the  legialative  process  which  ail  btiia 
must  undergo  It  sped  through  with  extra- 
ordinary speed. 

Instead  of  a  surrender  at  Yca-ktown  and 
bitterness  and  rej^entment,  the  air  is  fiUetl 
with  the  echo  of  the  applause  which  expresses 
the  gratitude  of  Puerto  Rico  to  its  noble 
friends  m  the  Congress,  some  of  whom  are 
present  here  with  us  and  share  our  ;cy  wltb 
U!L  To  the  Government  officials,  and  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  we  express 
our  thunfcs  .also  Today  more  than  ever 
fchoes  in  the  bosoms  of  tbe  Puerto  Rlcan* 
the  feeling  of  solidarity,  of  the  union  between 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  patriotic  sol- 
idarity of  our  common  citlzenahip. 

In  consideration  of  all  foregoing,  who  can 
liave  doubt  abou:  the  future?  Puerto  Rico 
will  go  forward,  uphill,  along  the  r;;ad  of 
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liberty  »nd  Ornocncy.  &lonc  the  road  of 
protrc—  and  ctTtUxation.  Into  th«  AmencAn 
coTimunlty.  cnltgbteced  at  all  Uines  by  tb« 
•pint  of  dedkiOoa  to  bunuui  rlfbta,  free- 
don  of  num.  and  aelf -determination:  In  bar- 
mony,  In  a^reennent.  in  nccorxl.  under  a  ctina- 
p*et  wblcb  mukes  us  part  of  tbe  great  inde- 
pMMtBncy  of  America,  of  th«  freedom  of  man 
all  OTW  tMs  Mfttu  For  tlw  first  time  since 
Its  fooatfatlOA— Dor  Um  fin*  time  in  the  44i 
years  wblcb  bare  passfd  since  Ponce  de  Leon 
rsnan  the  hutory  erf  Puerto  Rioo  »itb  the 
foOBdlng  of  this  Doble  city  of  San  Juan— our 
pM)|>le  will  be  llring  under  a  government 
WiMeb  they  have  given  to  themselves,  under 
a  forernment  of  their  own  creation,  under  a 
goTcmment  democratic  not  only  In  form  hut 
•lao  In  origin.  Instead  of  living  under  a 
foiremment  they  will  live  with  a  government, 
with  their  own  government,  created  to  serve 
them. 

The  Conpress  a«y*:  "By  this  Uw  you  are 
invited  to  asswine  ftall  authority  over  your- 
self. Until  now  you  have  be<j  told  bow  to 
goeern  yotiraelf.  But  from  today.  alUMUgb 
the  Federal  Oovenuncct  will  renaatn  tn 
charge  of  the  functions  which  are  entrusted 
to  It  by  the  Union,  you  may  create  your  own 
local  domestic  government  as  though  you 
were  a  State  in  the  Unioa.  Tou  may  create 
your  local  and  Interior  govenunent  as  tboucb 
you  were  an  independent  republic.  This, 
]nt>vlded  you  do  It  in  a  democratic  and  re- 
publican way." 

As  to  local  and  domestic  government  their 
1<3  not.  nor  need  there  be.  any  dltlerence  be- 
tween a  republican  State,  member  of  a 
federation,  and  an  independent  State  with 
a  republlcsn  government  Note  that  the 
Independent Ista  and  the  advocate  of  state- 
hood, apparently  such  oppoalMa.  dnd  a  com- 
mon denomlni'tor.  the  onmmnn  denominator 
of  the  constitution,  republican  In  form  as 
provtded  by  the  law.  This  constitution  will 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  constitution  of 
a  State  of  the  federation;  of  the  same  nature 
hs  the  constitution  of  ai  Independent  State. 

First  of  all.  when  deciding  upon  one  or 
the  other,  the  Independent  or  the  federated 
State.  If  WW  had  to  go  into  the  one  or  the 
ctiier.  on  the  baals  of  the  present  urfranlc 
act.  we  would  have  had  to  be0n  by  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  of  republican  character 
like  that  for  the  government  of  a  State  or  the 
government  of  a  separate  republic. 

A  State  of  the  Union  is  a  republic  united 
with  other  republics,  all  grouped  around 
a  federal  government  of  their  own  creation. 
An  Independent  republic  Is  a  state  which 
has  not  united  alth  other  states  to  create 
a  federal  government.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution  Puerto  Rico  will  not  have 
become  a  member  State  of  the  federation, 
within  the  Union  of  States  Nor  will  it  have 
become  an  independent  State,  aeparate  from 
the  o'her  States.  Instead,  it  wUl  esM  ••  If 
it  were  a  State  or  as  if  it  were  a  ftapolltte. 
linked  to  the  Union  by  dtlsenablp  and  hav- 
ing a  relationship  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  relations  in 
a  form  stilted  to  its  circumstances.  Puerto 
Rico  will  not  have  assumed  the  responaiblU- 
t'ea  of  tbe  unfortunate  International  life  of 
rur  day.  Mor  « 111  It  participate  In  the  Fed- 
eral Onyrnnasmt  to  a  gnatar  astant  than  at 
preaant.  Rut  with  tlie  auna  oMlgations  to- 
ward the  Federal  Government  It  has  today,  it 
will  acquire  the  attributes  of  a  free  and 
democratic  people  wtthin  the  great  demo, 
catic  and  free  systema  of  tbe  freest  and  moal 
democratic  nation  on  aartb. 

OooiMMlng  the  just  attitude  of  the  Con- 
graea  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
toward  us.  a  ho  would  be  willing  to  reject  this 
law.  and  why' 

Let  those  few.  who  still  sleep  In  a  ham- 
mock su*pended  for  50  year*  from  the  stump 
Of    Isolated   Uudepeodeuce    on   oue   side   and 


the  stump  of  unattainable  statehood  on  the 
other,  let  then  awake  and  see  that  It  la  not 
there  stumps  which  are  sprovitlng  today  as 
yet.  I  invite  them  to  hang  their  hammock 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree  which  sprouts 
Into  this  new  concept  of  a  life  of  liberty  In 
confederation.  In  Its  shade  they  may  hope, 
if  they  wlab.  that  one  of  these  days  one  of 
the  two  stumps  may  sprout  if  this  should 
be  our  desire.  Let  those  recall  this  who  un- 
premedltatedly  have  declared  thenAselves 
against  the  law.  as  If  It  would  deprive  them  of 
something,  as  If  it  did  not  mean  much  to 
them.  Let  thoee  think  about  it  who  have 
opposed  the  law  for  party  pettiness. 

Let  me  say  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
in  this  solemn  moment  of  our  lives,  that 
we  must  not  believe  that  today  there  ure 
either  victorious  or  defeated  parties  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Nor  do  I  want  to  claim  sny 
personal  triumph  of  any  sort  In  this  story 
of  civilization.  I  am  saying,  rather,  that  the 
advocates  of  statehDod  for  Puerto  Rico,  al- 
though In  a  minority,  are  partlRlly  tri- 
umphant because  with  this  law  half  of  their 
program — the  Republican  Constitution  of  the 
State — hns  been  realized  through  men  of 
the  majority.  Let  me  say  also  that  he  who 
aspires  to  Independence,  though  In  a  minor- 
ity, is  also  triumphant  in  part  t>ecau&e  he 
sees  half  of  his  program  realized  through 
men  if  the  majority — the  Democratic  Con- 
stitution of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  clear  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to 
have  a  Republican  Constitution  of  Puerto 
Rco. 

.^either  of  the  two  has  gained  everything 
Neither  has  lost  anything. 

There  is  a  great  victory  In  all  of  this.  It 
Is  not  a  victory  of  parties.  It  is  the  victory 
of  the  people,  of  all  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico — of  the  people  who  have  overcome  their 
blindness  of  generatloivs.  the  mistakes  of 
many  years'  standing.  Prevented  for  years 
from  going  forward  by  the  disputes  among 
those  who  had  pulled  in  opposite  directions, 
the  people  have  found  the  middle  road  lead- 
ing to  the  north  along  which  we  can  ad- 
vance together.  If  we  who  have  shown  the 
way  deserve  any  credit,  it  Is  this:  the  fact 
of  showing  the  way;  of  having  seen  the  way 
and  having  dared  to  travel  It  first.  Let  us 
all   march   along  the  road  together. 

Who  knows  If  at  the  end  of  that  Journey 
the  changes,  uhlch  are  today  going  on  In 
the  world  structure  In  general  and  In  the 
hemispheric  structure  In  particular,  and 
above  all.  the  natiu^l  evolution  of  this  new 
federative  formula,  will  have  made  the  old 
dilemma  disappear  from  tbe  minds  of  all.  as 
urireallstlc.  On  earth,  events  may  occur 
which  are  Just  as  portentous  as  those  which 
occur  In  the  sky.  Things  may  occur  on 
earth  as  If  lu  north  star  and  the  southern 
cross  were  united  In  the  heavens  and  Joined 
Into  one  constellation. 

Let  us  all  march  uphill  together.  We  have 
already  made  great  headway  uphill.  There 
are  stUl  some  who  resist.  These  resist,  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  rise  up  by  walking, 
they  wish  to  rise  up  by  Jumping  or  flying. 
Let  them  consider  whether  they  have  the 
strength  to  l*ap;  let  them  consider  whether 
they  have  the  wings  to  fly. 

But.  because  there  are  Impatient  people  or 
because  there  are  obsessed  people:  because 
there  are  thoaa  who  cannot  fly  and  will  not 
walk,  and  those  that,  if  they  cannot  Jump, 
prefer  to  remain  still.  Do  not  stay  %tin.  Do 
not  knock  your  heads  against  the  wall.  Do 
not  fall  flat  on  your  face. 

The  people  will  continue  uphill,  their 
mliuls  filled  with  the  light  of  understand- 
ing; In  their  b.'-easts  the  dignity  of  freemen: 
tn  their  hands,  fashioned  by  their  hsnds. 
their  own  constitution. 


Why  Has  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Choien  the  Loi  Angelei  Area  ai  a  Po- 
tential Miiitary  Target? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroiNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  enRaged  in  a  war 
with  Rus.sia  through  the  backdoor  by 
way  of  Korea,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
has  released  for  publication  in  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles 
an  aerial  photograph  which  clearly 
identifies  the  major  potential  military 
targets  in  the  Los  Angeles-San  Fernando 
Valley  area. 

Why  was  release  of  this  vital  military 
Information  permitted  by  President  Tru- 
man as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces?  Why  has  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson  permitted  release  of 
this  graphic  survey  of  Los  Angele.s? 

The  photograph  of  the  Los  An-^ele.s 
area  appeared  in  the  papers  described 
as  "believed  to  be  the  highest  aerial  pho- 
tograph ever  taken  from  a  reconnais- 
sance "  and  "was  taken  from  the  Nation  s 
newest  camera  plane." 

Well  if  the  Ru.ssiarvs  do  not  have  the 
plane  or  photographic  equipment  capa- 
ble of  di'plicating  the  work  of  our  Air 
Force,  thev  need  have  no  regrets.  With 
release  of  this  picture  no  Russian  plane 
is  necessary  for  reconnaissance  over  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  The  American  Air 
Force  has  done  the  work  and  in  spite  of 
the  present  hostilities  has  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  most  elementary  security  pre- 
caution to  prevent  material  of  military 
value  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  po- 
tential enemy  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  demanded  a  lull  report  from 
the  Air  Force.  The  people  of  Los  An- 
geles are  entitled  to  an  explanation,  and 
I  am  Roing  to  see  that  they  get  it 

With  the  constant  threat  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  poised  over  our  land,  a 
threat  which  would  never  have  Rrown 
to  such  alarminR  proportions  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  bungled  our  for- 
eign policy  continually  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  and  if  President  Truman 
had  not  insisted  upon  placing  and  keep- 
ing men  in  the  highest  positions  of  our 
Government,  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  national  defense,  for  per- 
sonal and  political  motives  rather  than 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  preserved, 
we  certainly  must  have  a  change  In  ad- 
ministrative policy  and  have  it  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  present  potential 
enemies  of  our  country  with  vital  infor- 
mation whether  through  lack  of  proper 
security  measures  in  our  Armed  Forces 
or  through  the  employment  of  subver- 
sives like  Alger  Hiss  in  our  Government 
agencies  and  departments. 

Publication  of  the  aerial  photograph 
of  Los  Angeles  released  by  the  Air  Fo-  ce 
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Is  Jtist  one  of  too  many  Incidents  which 
have  occurred  and  continue  to  occur 
which  threaten  the  security  of  all  our 
citizens  because  of  inefficiency  and  ixxUf- 
ference  of  the  administration. 


Puuna  Caaal  Re«rf  aniiatioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  cALxroaMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24    1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
long  before  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  revital- 
izing the  United  States  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  maritime  industry  as  a 
whole.  I  have  addressed  this  House  at 
length  on  some  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  have  been  working  in  committee 
and  as  an  individual  Congressman,  in 
every  way  possible,  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  will  insure  that  we  do  main- 
tain a  shipping  industry  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  proportionate  .segment  of  our 
economy  at  all  times,  and.  of  meetin.E? 
the  water  transport  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  any  emergency  which  may  confront 
us. 

In  order  for  the  Industry  to  be  in  that 
position  we  must  not  only  have  a  fleet 
for  use  in  overseas  water  traffic  but  also, 
and  of  almost  equal  importance,  ships, 
facilities,  and  personnel  for  operations 
in  coastal,  inteicoastal.  and  inland  wa- 
ters to  handle  our  domestic  traffic.  In 
considering  H.  R.  8677  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  action  which  will  not 
only  promote  realization  of  that  objec- 
tive, but  which  will  also  react  favorably 
on  all  setjments  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture which  now  make  u^e  of.  or  can 
make  use  of,  over-water  transportation 
pas.«:;nK  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Passage  of  H  R.  8677  will  also  act  to 
insure  redevelopment  of  west  coast  ship- 
ping operations,  now  deplorably  lacking 
by  stimulating  shipments  originating  in 
west  coast  p)orts.  and  passing  through 
the  Canal  bound  for  the  east  coast  and 
other  poinLs,  and  also  of  shipments  ter- 
minatin;;  on  the  west  coast  This  stimu- 
lation must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  have 
a  maritime  Industry  with  its  facilities 
and  ptrionnel  properly  distributed  geo- 
graphically to  serve  all  pos&ible  needs. 

The  siiipping  industry  has  been  ham- 
pered in  comptHing  for  cargoes  destined 
for  tran.scontinental  points  by  the  bur- 
densome effect  on  costs  of  the  tolls 
charged  for  Canal  passage.  The  burden 
has  been  made  unduly  ^leat  by  virtue  of 
inclusion  of  operational  and  defense 
costs  not  fairly  chargeable  to  commer- 
cial shipping.  These  tolls  must  be  passed 
on.  either  to  the  producer  or  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  coods  shipped.  The  ellect 
ha.s  been  to  remove  -^>ippei-8'  Incentives 
to  use  water  siiipping  by  reducing  rate 
spreads  already  extremely  narrow.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  war  17^  ships  were  engaged  in 


intercoastal  shipping  and  we  now  have 
only  52  ships  in  that  trade. 

The  industry  asks  only  that  it  t>e  re- 
quired to  bear,  through  payment  of 
Canal  tolls,  its  equitalile  share  of  the 
costs  of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Canal.  Under  the 
present  organization  and  administration 
of  the  Canal  and  its  subsidiary  opera- 
tions, including  the  National  Defense 
Establishment,  there  is  no  sj-stematic  &c- 
counting  procedure  by  which  such  an 
equitable  share  can  be  determined. 
There  has  l»een  no  proper  determination 
of  what  portions  of  the  total  cost  of 
Canal  Zone  operations  are  correctly 
chargeable  to  commercisd  shipping,  and 
of  what  {Kirtions  should  be  charged  off 
to  other  interests,  principally  govern- 
mental. As  a  result  of  this  situation  the 
commercial  water-borne  shipping  indus- 
try has  been  saddled  with  a  tolls  system 
under  which  they  have  been  forced  to 
add  to  their  costs  a  toll  rate  establi-shed. 
w  ithin  limitations,  on  a  largely  arbitrary 
basis,  and  bearing  no  necessary  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  costs  of  operations 
benefiting  it.  The  inevitable  result  has 
been  to  discouitige  use  of  water  transit 
by  producers  and  consumers  in  favor  of 
other  means  of  transportation.  Our  do- 
mestic shipping  industrj-  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  unable  to  recover  its  com- 
petitive position  and  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  economic  factors  which 
normally  operate  to  induce  use  of  water- 
borne  shipping. 

In  urging  passage  of  H  R.  8677  the  in- 
dustry IS  not  asking  for  a  subsidy.  It 
simply  asks  that  the  operations  cf  the 
Canal  and  the  toll  setting  functions  be 
so  organized  as  to  make  possible  a  fair 
and  systematic  detennination  of  equi- 
table tolls  which  the  industry  and  its 
customers  in  all  branches  of  industry 
should  be  required  to  pay  for  services 
rendered.  I  believe  that  H  R.  8677  will 
accomplish  that  purpose.  By  the  sepa- 
ration of  commercial  and  civil  functions 
incident  to  Canal  Zone  operations  which 
the  bill  provides  two  important  results 
can  be  achieved:  First,  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  lK)th  types  of  operation 
will  be  possible.  This  should  result  in 
a  lowering  of  costs  with  a  consequent 
toll-rate  reduction.  Second,  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  will  permit  establish- 
ment of  accounting  procedures  by  which 
an  accurate  determination  can  be  made 
of  costs  directly  or  indirectly  charge- 
able to  commercial  shipping.  Thus,  in 
setting  tolls,  a  fair  share  of  total  costs 
can  be  apportioned  to  be  borne  by  com- 
mercial traffic,  and  suitable  offsets  for 
operations  not  fairly  chargeable  to  such 
traffic  can  be  established. 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  accurately 
estim.Tte  what  the  final  effect  on  tolls  will 
be.  We  can  be  assured,  however,  that 
the  tolls  charged  v.ill  accurately  reflect 
the  actual  costs  of  the  .-^ervice  which 
commercial  shipping  received.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
fair  to  assuii*e  that  when  tine  reorgani- 
zation provided  for  in  the  bill  is  accom- 
plished reduced  tolls  will  be  possible. 
More  efficient  operation  and  the  elimi- 
nations of  costs  net  properly  as.>ociafed 
with  commercial  shipping  should  have 


this  effect.  In  any  event,  the  effect  ot 
passaee  of  H.  R.  8677  will  be  to  resolve 
conflicts  which  have  existed  for  SO  years 
or  more  as  to  the  proper  basis  for  tbe 
operation  of  the  Canal  with  reeaid  to  its 
commercial  shipping  aspects  and  to  the 
civil  government  and  defense  functions. 
It  will  resolve  these  conflicts  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  add  no  undue  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  aiKi  will,  at  the  same  time, 
effectively  settle  the  question  of  what 
share  of  costs  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government  for  the  defense  value  of  the 
Canal. 

Any  formula  for  determining  the  exact 
share  of  Canal  costs  which  shoiild  be 
charged  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
an  offset  to  ccmipeusate  for  the  Canal's 
value  for  national -defense  purposes 
must,  of  necessity,  be  puiely  arbitrary'. 
The  factors  involved  are  largely  intan- 
gible. After  hearing  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  on  this  subject  ilie 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  interest  charges  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction,  for  pur- 
poses of  determimng  the  amount  of 
capital  investment  on  wliich  Interest 
parvinents  must  be  made  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Corporation  from  revenues. 
These  interest  charges,  compounded, 
amount  to  approximately  $129,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $522,000,000  invested. 
While  admittedly  arbitrary.  I  feel  that 
this  represents  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  removing  from  shippers  a 
charge  which  has  been  extorted  from 
them  since  1932,  when  this  interest  was 
fii-st  included  by  administrative  deter- 
mination to  absorb  some  of  the  profit 
then  accruing  from  Canal  operations. 
Removal  of  these  interest  cliarges.  to- 
gether with  provision  for  payment  of 
offset  of  tolls  on  governmental  vessels, 
now  tcU-free  and  comprising  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  total  shipping 
through  the  Canal,  should  do  much  to 
permit  tolls  reductions  to  private  ship- 
ping. It  is,  however,  not  certain  that 
a  reduction  will  result  from  the  reor- 
ganization at  fltst.  Present  tolls  are 
fixed  at  90  cents  per  ton.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  drastic  effects  on  shipping 
which  would  result  if.  through  unfore- 
seen changes  in  conditions,  tolls  had  to 
be  raised  greatly  to  meet  the  costs  set 
up  in  the  bill,  a  proviso  has  been  added 
limiting  tolls  under  the  reorganization  to 
$1  per  ton.  This  safety  feature  is  nec- 
essary £15  insurance  against  disruption 
of  vital  shipping  services.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  limitation  will  not 
have  to  be  put  in  effect,  but  I  strongly 
feel  that  it  should  be  Included  to  pre- 
clude possible  disaster  to  the  inter- 
coastal  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of 
tlie  House,  I  emphatically  urge  passage 
of  H.  R  8677  as  a  needed  measure  to 
place  intercoastal  shipping  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis  with  other  forms  of 
transportation  and  thus  permit  its  full- 
est development.  I  urge  passage  be- 
cause the  Nation  must  have  shipping  fa- 
cilities at  the  fullest  possible  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  this  and  future  emergen- 
cies. Proper  development  must  include 
flourishmg  domestic  shipping  facilities 
a^  w  ell  as  those  for  foreign  trade.    These 
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facilities  mu5t  be  available  on  both  At- 
lantic and  Paci*lc  coasts  and  on  the 
Oulf.  The  Paciftc  coa^st  has  suffered  a 
tremendous  sti-back  because  of  decay  of 
the  intercoaital  trade  To  revive  that 
trade  is  a  matter  of  ursency.  not  only  to 
the  coa-sl  economicalb'.  but  lo  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  for  defense  purposes  H.  R. 
8677  Ls  defllSIMd  to  aid  in  such  a  revival, 
and  Its  pmamte  will  be  a  first  step  in  the 
program  to  brins  back  American  ship- 
ping to  the  point  where  it  can  effectively 
perform  the  services  expected  of  it  in 
time  of  need. 


The  Silver  Lining 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  5!D  SIMPSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  ex'cnd  my  remarks  in 
the  Appencix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Qumcy  all.) 
Herald- WhiK  for  August  20.  1950: 
The  SiLvm  Lining 

Now  tbat  the  first  shock  of  Russia's  un- 
precedentrd  behavi  )r  In  the  United  Nations 
has  passed,  sonteihing  11  Ke  a  dispassionate 
•piinlsai  of  the  situation  is  possible.  No 
rMMonable  Justlficatioa  lur  the  tactics  of 
Jacob  Malik  is  posat^)l«.  The  result  has  been 
to  tie  the  security  council  In  tighter  knots 
than  the  frequent  use  of  the  veto  by  Russia 
was  able  to  do.  But  there  Is  a  silver  lining 
even  to  ihla  dark  cloud  of  International  dls- 
ai^reenjeui. 

Although  August  will  go  down  as  a  naonth 
marking  time  in  the  council,  the  period 
will  not  have  boen  wholly  wasted.  True, 
nothing  tan,'ible  can  be  accomplished  with 
Mr.  MaJlk  In  the  chairman's  place,  but  a 
^reat  deal  can  be  done  m  the  tremendous 
task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of 
man 

More  citizens.  In  America  at  Iea*t.  have 
learned  more  about  the  United  Nations  and 
of  Russia  8  policies  diu-lng  the  current  dead- 
lock than  in  the  five  previous  years  of  the 
life  ol  the  world  ork;anlzatlon.  Perhap6 
millions  have  heard  or  seen  the  Council  m 
action  by  radio  or  have  read  about  the  ses- 
sions. 

This  is  a  long-range  hopeful  condition.  It 
promises  more  lnt«lU»?ent  thinking  on  world 
problems  even  if  It  currently  .heightens  the 
International  tension  Thu  '.«  not  to  say 
that  the  deadlock  is  to  be  welcomed  It  is 
not.  But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  valu- 
able salvsi'-    J/-  Nsible. 

Almost  e.cr>  <i.e  la  been  able  to  contrast 
the  smoothness  with  which  the  Council  oper- 
ated during  the  half  year  when  Russia  »us 
absent  with  the  <:onfuslon  since  her  returu 
to  the  C'JuncU  table. 

Mr.  Mahk.  by  hu  unconscionable  false- 
hoods, has  broujijht  out  the  best  efforts  of  the 
We6l.  Certainly  his  crude  exaggerations  suf- 
fer by  comparison  vnih  the  logical  di»cuurs«-8 
by  America's  Warren  Austin.  Britain  s 
Gladwyn  Jebb.  the  Norwegian,  Indian.  Chi- 
nese, and  other  delegates.  The  western  peo- 
ples know  now  why  we  are  in  Korea.  n»ey 
know  the  depth  of  Communist  [wrridy.  They 
know  the  need  for  strong  defei.iKrK  una  they 
should  have  a  t)etfer  undersumdlng  ol  de- 
mocracy.   Under  ih'?  western  system,  the  peo- 


ple  are    the   real    bo-sses   diid    It   is   Important 
tl):it  thpy  concern  themselves  with  the  Issues. 

Whatever  Malik  s  cflect  on  Asiatic  peoples, 
his  propaganda  has  backfired  In  America  and 
western  Europe  The  people  know  now  what 
manner  of  men  rule  from  the  Kremlin  This 
knowledge  may  be  most  Important  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

Perhaps  no  other  Uicldent  since  World  War 
II  has  so  firmly  united  the  American  j)eople 
as  has  the  policy  of  Mr.  Malik.  The  Russian 
has  plainly  shown  the  necessity  for  c -(opera- 
tion of  the  world's  free  peoples. 

What  will  happen  -fter  Britain's  Jebb  takes 
over  the  Council  chslr  from  Malik  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September?  At  least  parliamen- 
tary procedure  will  be  followed.  The  Council 
will  have  opportunities  to  vote  on  Issues. 
But  that  U  all  Mr.  Malik  will  use  the  veto 
power  as  did  Mr.  Molotov.  No  real  action 
can  be  expected  from  the  Council  so  long  as 
Russian  policy  remains  as  It  has  been  from 
the  beginning  ol  t^  ;  UN.  Moscow  knows 
now  that  her  bl*;  mistake  was  in  absenting 
banelf  from  the  Council.  Had  she  been 
preaent  th^  Korean  action  could  not  have 
been  taken  by  the  UN. 

It  Is  apparent  that  so  long  as  Russia  re- 
mains, the  UN  Council  will  be  mainly  a  de- 
bating society  and  that  any  necessary  action 
will  have  to  be  unilateral,  with  Russia  by- 
passed. It  Is  a  dlfflcuU  situation,  but  not 
•ntlrely  hopeless. 


EndiBg  SesregatioD  in  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Ut    NtW    YOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Auaust  15.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
received  thus  far  from  niililary  ba.ses  and 
camps  where  .segregation  and  di.scrimi- 
nation  are  gradually  being  eliminated 
indicate  that  all  such  efforts  are  proving 
successful  and  that  no  trouble  Is  being 
encountered  At  a  time  wlien  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  on  the  defensive,  the 
elimination  of  racial  .se;;regation  in  our 
Armed  Forces  Is  a  very  encouraging  fac- 
tor. It  is  the  best  reply  to  Communist 
hypocrisy  and  double  talk.  Nations 
throughout  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  as  a  Nation  we  stand  united, 
in  peace  or  war  They,  likewise,  will 
realize  that  the  rights  of  minority  people 
and  human  rights  for  all  are  best  re- 
spected and  defended  in  countries  which 
practice  true  democracy. 

For  the  benefit  of  thase  who  may  still 
be  skeptical  about  the  results  obtained 
in  the  efforts  to  end  segreKation.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  Associated  Press 
report  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  20  on  the  sub- 
ject and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues; 

AsMY      Unit     Ends     SECRBaATioN.     >inw»     It 
Works — Taf>ops    in    Fuukth    Division    Mi.x 

IN      iRAININU     AND     LDSURT.     TIXAN     PHAlStS 

Pr(x>ram 

FosT  0*D.  Calif,  August  19 —The  Fourth 
Infantry  Division  has  been  pioneering  lii 
ending  all  segregation — and  finds  that  It 
works  well. 

Separation  of  ?olored  and  white  soldiers 
In  different  units  has  been  completely  elimi- 
nated. All  the  men  8l«*ep  m  the  .same  bar- 
racks, eat  In  the  stinie  iues*fs.  and  sweat 
out   their  rugi(ed  training   together  on   lh« 


drill  nelds.  There  U  no  coddling.  And  no 
trouble. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  more  than 
a  little  surprising  to  some  of  the  officers  who 
during  World  War  11  served  with  units  where 
Negroes  were  segregated  in  companies,  bat- 
talions, or  reglmenU.  Inevitably,  these 
men  r««enl«d  being  set  apart  because  of  their 

color. 
Now.   In   the   Army  s   progree»lve   plan   to 

eliminate  the  race  Issue  throughout  Its  wide- 
spread operations,  the  Foiu-th  Pivision  per- 
haps has  gone  a  step  farther  than  any  other 
unit. 

There  are  many  unlU  where  Negroes  are 
serving  with  white  troops,  but  mually  the 
Negro  soldiers  are  placed  together  In  regi- 
ments and  battalions.  Some  such  uniU  are 
fighting  today  In  Korea. 

Negroes  assigned  to  the  Fourth,  whl'h  now 
is  engaged  in  lis  most  expansive  training 
program  since  World  War  II.  hnd  they  are 
treated  exactly  the  same  aa  white  men.  If 
they  don't  maintain  the  same  standards  they 
are  told  to  snap  out  of  It  And  when  they 
make  good,  they  are  promoted. 

The  Fourth  is  turning  out  colored  noncom- 
missioned officers  In  increasing  numbers,  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

Officers  believe  the  Incentive  for  a  man  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  competitively  In  a 
sense,  is  the  main  reason  this  antisegreiration 
program  is  bringing  such  surprising  results. 
One  of  the  unforeseen  developments  has 
been  to  foster  friendships  between  white  and 
Negro  soldiers.  Instead  of  the  pairing  off  of 
Negro  with  Negro  and  while  with  white,  so 
commonplace  in  other  activities,  there  la  a 
very  evident  tendency  for  the  men  to  mix 
freely  In  training  and  In  their  leisure  time. 
One  white  field-grade  ofBcer  who  had  con- 
siderable duty  with  Negro  troops  in  Italy 
during  the  last  war  says.  "The  quicker  the 
entire  Army  adopts  this  policy  the  belter." 

Another,  a  Texan,  who  has  been  training 
these  mixed  companies  for  many  months. 
swears  that  U  is  the  only  solution.  He  em- 
phasizes that  absolute  impartiality  is  neces- 
sary, however. 

"fhere  still  remain  a  couple  of  vital  ques- 
tions as  to  what  will  follow  when  these  train- 
ees, and  the  draftees  who  soon  will  follow 
them,  are  sent  out  as  combat  soldiers  to  man 
line  outfits. 

OfBcera  would  like  to  see  them  assigned  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  In  the  Fourth 
Division.  They  feel  that  if  Negro  troops, 
after  training  with  notable  success  In  units 
where  there  Is  no  discrimination,  are  sud- 
denly thrown  Into  solid  Negro  regiments  or 
batteries  they  may  be  sorely  let  down. 

What  will  be  done  about  this  Is  a  matter 
for  high-level  Army  policy  to  decide. 

A  second  question  is  how  well  Negro  non- 
commissioned ofHcera  will  function  If  and 
when  they  find  themselves  handling  white 
soldiers.  Tlie  best  guess  In  the  Fourth  Is 
that  they  will  do  a  bang-up  Job.  provided 
they  are  not  stymied  by  some  psychological 
factor. 

But.  as  far  as  ofHcers  at  Fort  Ord  and  In 
the  Fourth  Division  are  concerned,  they  are 
sure  this  training  policy  will  succeed. 


Hunger  as  Democracy's  Foe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    J'lN.NSYLVAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I   include  the  following  letter 
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to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tlmea. 
publi&hed  on  August  18.  1950: 
HvNorn  KB  DrMOCkacT's  For — Acceptahci  or 
CoMnruNi.tsf   I.imcKS  to  BtrBsrkmukMD  Lrr- 

IWC   CONDTTIONS 

Nkw  Yobk.  August  1€.  19S0. 
To  the  EnrroR  or  tht  Nrw  YotK  Tnus: 

Oi^ce  again  our  country  Is  being  forced  to 
divert  a  large  part  of  its  resources  for  mili- 
tary purposes  With  arms  and  force  we  are 
trying  to  bulwark  the  freedoms  we  bold 
precious.  Yet  we  fall  to  understand  the 
basic  problem  that  undermines  those  free- 
doms throughout  the  world — the  simple  fact 
of  hunger  that  makes  so  many  people  easy 
prey  to  other  philosophies. 

To  people  who  are  not  sure  of  tomorrow's 
meal  the  democracy  and  political  freedoms 
wc  feel  are  fundamental  can  have  no  mean- 
ing. They  must  devote  all  of  their  energies 
to  maintaining  life.  Too  frequently  they 
are  unsuccessful  in  that  striiggle,  as  the 
recurring  mass  famines  in   the  East   testify. 

As  executive  director  of  CARE.  I  have  had 
an  opp>ortimity  during  the  past  4  years  to 
visit  more  than  50  countries  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  world  cannot  have  peace  and 
security  while  people  are  hungry.  The  con- 
tinuous craving  for  food  that  has  been  the 
dally  lot  of  mlUlons  of  cur  fellow  human 
beings  in  many  parts  of  the  world  h.  some- 
thing that  most  of  us  have  never  experienced. 

spKEAO  or  oocrnuNEa 

But  until  we  are  able  to  understand  what 
that  means  we  cannot  understand  why 
people  tccept  political  and  economic  doc- 
trines that  seem  completely  wrong  and  false 
to  us.  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  stop  the  sj^read 
of  those  doctrines.  You  cannot  feed  empty 
stomachs  on  Ideals 

Two  years  ago  a  peasant  in  an  eastern 
country  told  me  that  he  had  one  bowl  of 
rlre  a  day  and  that  the  Communists 
promised  him  two  twwls  a  day  He  waa 
shrewd  "nough  to  realize  that  the  promise 
might  be  no  more  than  words.  But  be  said: 
If  they  give  me  an  extra  bowl  a  week  It  la 
better  than  I  have.  Why  should  I  fight 
them?  "  Tliat  concern  for  another  bowl  of 
rice  guides  millions  of  people  It  Ls  one  of 
ihe  basic  factors  that  the  Soviet  propa- 
gandists use  so  effectively  in  gaining  ad- 
herents. 

In  India,  a  few  months  ago.  I  was  told  by  a 
Government  ofBclal  that  in  100  years  no  one 
would  starve  in  that  country  But  what  of 
the  people  who  are  hungry  today?  As  I 
write  this,  stories  In  Indian  newspapers  re- 
port famine  conditions  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  In  the  northeastern  Province 
of  Bihar  entire  TUlages  are  reduced  to  eating 
leaves  and  grass  Numerous  deaths  have 
t)een  reported  An  estimated  SO  percent  of 
India's  people  do  not  get  enough  to  eat  in 
normal  tlmee. 

Nor  can  these  be  considered  normal  days 
Both  India  and  Its  neighbor  Pakistan  are 
beset  by  the  problem  of  providing  homes 
and  )oba  and  food  for  some  13.000.000 
refugees — about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  countries — who  were  uprooted  in  the 
bitterness  between  Hindu  and  Moslem. 
Their  plight  can  t>e  clearly  seen  when  it  Is 
realised  that  even  the  employed  Pakistani 
has  a  Btrugg  e  to  stay  ahve  Prices  cf  staple 
ftxxls  In  Pakistan  liave  shot  up  100  percent 
since  p>artltlon.  but  wages  have  Increased  only 
half  as  miKh.  The  majority  of  Pakistani  dip 
u  wheat  fiour  pancake  into  weak  mutton 
gravy — if  they  can  aflord  mutton — and  con- 
sider themselves  fed. 

sun  looking  toward  the  east,  where  so 
much  of  the  world's  future  hangs  In  xi»  t>al- 
ance.  ever.-  hour  15  persons  in  Japan  die  of 
tuberculoeia.  the  disease  that  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  substandard  diets.  The  Japanese 
tuberculosis  rate  Is  5  times  tiiat  of  the  United 
States. 


But  Kuropc.  too.  has  its  ecntinually  hungry, 
despite  the  progress  toward  recovery  that  hM 
been  made.  In  Italy,  alone,  according  to 
United  Nations  figures,  there  are  4.000.000  un- 
employed— 4.000.000  persona,  and  their  de- 
pendents, who  cannot  count  on  their  next 
meal. 

WAXEROTTSZ  STTVLTms 

At  a  time  when  so  many  people  through- 
out the  world  need  food,  we  have  stored  in 
this  coiintry  millions  of  pounds  of  farm  sur- 
plus. Some  of  it  Is  already  spoiled.  More 
will  spoil  unless  it  is  used.  And  every  day 
It  remains  In  the  warehoxises  this  surplus — 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  dried  mUk,  poultry,  and 
oiher  life-giving  products — rolls  up  a  storage 
bill  of  1237,000  for  the  United  States  tax- 
payers. 

Twice  recently  I  have  testified  before  the 
Hotise  Agricultural  Committee  and  urged 
that  these  surpluses,  after  we  tise  what  we 
can  for  school  lunches  and  relief  here  at 
home,  be  made  availrble  to  American  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  for  use  overseas. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee — but  the  appropriations  au- 
thorization to  cover  shipments  to  ports  in 
this  country  from  the  point  of  storage  and  to 
cover  ocean  freight  to  those  countries  tm- 
able  to  pay  for  it  was  deleted  So  the  bill 
serves  no  purpose.  Warehouses  here  will  re- 
main full,  while  stomachs  renjaln  empty  in 
the  countries  we  seek  to  convince  of  the 
benefits  of  otir  way  cf  life. 

Until  we  come  to  understand  the  wide- 
spread basic  human  need  for  food  we  sre 
going  to  find  that  millions  of  people  in  other 
lands  cannot  understand  the  word  "democ- 
racy." It  Is  not  that  communism  Is  more 
successful  at  winning  converts  Rather,  we 
are  losing  potential  friends  by  our  failure  to 
use  the  moet  effective  weapon  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Paul  Comtt  Fitkch. 


JiTits  for  Mayor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakfr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  letter 
appearing  In  today's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  our 
colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ja?its]  : 

jAvrrs    roa    Maros — RZADm    Crrcs    New 
YOKKZs's  R£oon>  nv  Rkirr  Comtvol 

Nrw  YoKK,  August  22,  1950. 
To  the  Nkw  ToxK  Hekaid  Ttratrwi: 

The  action  of  Bd  Flynn,  of  the  Bronx,  in 
engineering  the  deal  which  kicked  O'Dwyer 
upstairs,  necessitating  a  mayoralty  election 
In  a  gubernatorial  year,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  political  masterstroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  well  prove  a  Ixxsmerang. 
This  It  will  be  if  the  RepubUcan  Party  will 
seize  the  opportunity  presented  and  wUI 
nominate  a  man  who  will  capture  the  im- 
agination and  the  votes  of  the  overwhelm- 
ingly large  majority  of  the  independent 
voters  of  the  city.  Such  a  man  U  Congress- 
man Jacob  K.  Javits — a  true  Republican,  but 
a  forward-looking  RepubUcan,  who  iias  be- 
come a  leader  among  the  group  of  Republi- 
cans who  are  truly  progressive  and  *bo  are 
seeking  to  free  the  Republican  Party  from 


each  refereocea  as  oonawatlv*.  rawrtlonsry. 
and  the  like. 

In  the  very  natur*  c€  tilings,  there  cannot 
be  complete  agreement  with  everything  tbat 
Mr.  Javtib  or  any  other  Congressman  ctoea. 
Whether  we  agree  with  him  in  toto.  however, 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  with  Javrrs' 
continued  and  zealous  support  of  tte  rights 
of,  and  his  intarest  in,  ttom  problems  at 
tenants,  dteplaced  persons,  racial  and  re- 
ligious mlncriCies  and  persons  of  tbe  work- 
ing clan  in  general. 

As  an  lllustratlcn  at  his  activity,  I  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  Javits  Rent  Clinics 
tiirougbout  his  congressional  district.  Such 
clinics  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  many 
thousands  of  tenants  both  within  and  with- 
out his  congressional  district.  They  did  such 
effective  work  that  the  Republican  Party  in 
tLe  county  of  Mew  York,  ably  assisted  by  Mi. 
jAvrrs,  expanded  them  so  Uiat  they  are  now 
in  operation  in  every  assemlily  district  in  the 
county  and  are  continuing  to  render  ines- 
timable service  to  many  more  thousands  of 
tenants  throughout  the  entire  city  ot  New 
York. 

I  alfo  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  emergency  State  tuius- 
ing  rent  control  law,  passed  by  a  R^ublican 
legislature  and  signed  by  a  Repuiiilcan  gov- 
ernor, incorporates  a  provision  known  as  the 
"Javitfi  amendment,"  which,  in  substance, 
provides  that  any  landlord  who  obtains  an 
increase  in  rent  because  of  increased  facili- 
ties must  stipulate  in  writing  to  continiie 
those  facilities  throughout  the  tenancy, 
thereby  preventing  landlords  from  obtaining 
such  Increases  upon  tbat  ground  and  there- 
after depriving  tenants  of  the  tienefits  of 
such  faculties. 

Congressman  Javtts  is  a  proven  vote-getter. 
In  1946  he  was  elected  in  a  district  which 
for  many  years  had  been  carried  overwhelm- 
ingly by  Democratic  candidates.  In  1948  he 
was  reelected,  over  an  opponent  who  had 
been  Indorsed  by  t>oth  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  American  Labor  Party. 

We  need  Jack  JAvrrrs  as  our  candidate. 
We  need  him  as  otir  mayor.  Besides,  his 
nomination  will  strengthen  the  Republican 
State  ticket  more  than  that  of  any  other  can- 
didate. I  strongly  tirge  his  nomination  by 
the  Republican  Party. 

Smmrr  FoascHza. 


T«iay's  CkaOenfc  to  Ow  Fr«e«bu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITKD  STATIS 

Thursday,  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
entitled  "Today's  Challenge  to  Our  Free- 
doms." which  I  delivered  before  the 
thirty-third  annual  conventioD  of  the 
International  Association  of  lions  Clubs 
in  Chicago  on  July  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows. 

TooAT's  Challxmge  to  Oua  Fwaooum 
(By   Kabi.   K.   MoifVT) 

Thank  you  very  much.  l*r.  Chairman,  for 
that  encouraging  and  friendly  Introduction. 
Good  morning,  fellow  Americans  and  fellow 
Lions  around  the  world  who  are  associated 
with  Lions  International.     I  salute  you  all. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


It  looks  sort  of  homelike  to  look  down  In 
the  flr*i  two  or  three  rows  here  and  see  a 
South  Dakota  banner  flying  there  and  the 
«un-kl.s»ed  cheeks  of  Stmxh  Dakota  cJtitens 
sitting  proudly  under  the  fair  name  ot  my 
home  State 

1  am  surprised  and  pleaded  to  find  »o  many 
petiple  here  s.i  early  on  a  hot  July  morntnft  In 
Chicago  and  had  I  needed  any  further  cor- 
rcboratlon.  which  I  do  not  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  belong  to  Lions  are  a  superior 
type  of  cltlienry  In  the  re  pective  country 
or  sta  *  to  which  they  belong,  that  corrobt)- 
ratlon  would  be  afforded  me  this  morning 
by  seeing  so  many  of  you  here  for  a  morning 
session  of  it  convention  which  Is  already  sev- 
eral days  lone 

I  recall  one  time  addressing  the  Los  Angeles 
Breakfast  Club  out  In  California  and  I  saw 
acrv-as  the  head  of  the  breakfast  table  as 
I  came  down  the  aisle  to  address  those  sons 
of  the  Oolden  West,  this  rather  appropriate 
statement,  which  I  think  Ls  fitting  to  you. 
On  the  sign  it  said,  ".^ny  uld  bum  cun  stay 
up  all  nighi.  but  It  takes  a  thoroughbred  to 
get  up  in  the  mornine  So  1  know  you  are 
a   group  of   thoroughbreds 

And  If  It  IS  n'.Tesaary  to  make  the  analogy 
any  more  c<^mplete.  I  must  confess  that  I 
feel  a  little  bit  like  a  bum.  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  exigencies  of  your  program,  tne  can- 
cellation whlcn  preceded  my  appearance  on 
the  program,  and  my  own  schedule  necessi- 
tated that  I  stay  up  all  night  last  night  to 
ge-  here  by  plane  just  a  Utile  bit  t«fore  1 
V>pear  on  the  program. 

I  think  I  should  say  In  all  falrntss.  due 
to  the  reading  of  the  telegram  that  Just 
preceded  my  Introduction,  that  while  I  have 
known  Dean  Acheson  for  a  long  time  since 
he  ha*  been  serving  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  from  the  administrative  angle  m 
Washington  Just  about  exactly  the  .same 
number  of  years  that  I  have  been  serving  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  legisla- 
tive angle.  1  think  In  all  fairness  to  Dean 
Acheaun.  I  should  say  that  In  all  probability 
anything  which  I  say  this  morning  uhich 
remotely  resembles  anything  that  Dean  Ache- 
son  might  have  told  you  will  be  Just  a  coin- 
cidence, because  we  approach  the  alt  atlon 
from  a  somewhat  different  angle. 

We  approach  It  differently,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  our  background  I  don't  know. 
Perhape  we  approach  It  differently  iDecaune 
of  our  alma  maters  In  which  we  attended  col- 
lege I  don't  know  Perhaps  we  approach 
It  differently  because  one  of  us  la  working  as 
best  he  can  in  the  administrative  brajich  of 
Government,  which  necessarily  has  u.  differ- 
ent vlewp>olnt  from  the  legislative  branch. 
the  branch  of  Government  In  which  I  work. 
Or  perhaps  we  approach  the  problem  differ- 
ently I  dont  know,  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  pretty  well  limits  his  contacts  to  dip- 
lomatic pei'ple  and  people  high  In  pfjslllons 
of  Government,  whereas  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  must  expand  hu 
contact*  to  include  In  large  measure  the  good 
people  such  as  are  represented  »t  a  conven- 
tion of  thLs  kind,  just  the  ordinary  people  cf 
the  world. 

So  I  am  going  to  have  to  talk  to  you  aa  a 
friend.  In  pinch-hlttlng  for  Secretary  cf 
State  Dean  Acheaon.  and  a  neighbor,  and 
a  fellow  member  of  a  service  club,  and  Juft 
an  ordinary  American  koklng  at  this  prob- 
lem along  with  the  rest  of  you.  with  con- 
siderable disturbance  and  with  a  great 
amount  of  alarm 

Y'lU  know,  when  one  has  been  down  In 
Washington  aa  long  as  either  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
unlesa  he  watches  himself  carefully,  after 
some  12  or  14  year*  of  sojourning  In  that 
great  Caplt&l  City,  be  U  Inclined  to  believe 
hla  presa  notlcea  and  begin  concluding  be 
la  a  mighty  Important  Individual,  and  when 
men  decld*  that  they  are  n»  important  aa 
the     headline     writers     indicate     they     an-. 


when  they  aay  something  that  the  local  edi- 
tor approves  and  consequently  he  banners  It 
across  the  front  page  of  a  newspaper,  that  Is 
the  time  when  they  are  apt  to  make  their 
moat  serious  blunders. 

WASHINGTON    IMPOtTANCl 

Washington  is  an  important  town.  I  sup- 
pose It  Is  the  most  Important  capltAl  city  of 
the  world  these  days.  It  Is  a  beautiful  city. 
Lying  down  there,  as  It  does,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Potomac  River,  nestled  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that  Wash- 
ington haa  become  today  the  focal  point, 
the  exchequer,  the  financier,  the  leader  of 
all  the  forces  fighting  against  tyranny  In 
the  world  today.  And  so.  becau.se  It  haa 
become  such  an  Important  metropolitan 
capital  of  so  many  people,  undoubtedly  those 
of  us  living  there  are  Inclined  to  feel  that 
we  should  reflect  somehow  the  Importance 
and  the  significance  and  the  power  of  that 
great  Capital 

Ask  any  taxlcab  driver  when  you  come  to 
Washington  aiiy  number  of  problems  that 
you  care  to  Interrogate  him  about,  and  aa 
he  takes  you  for  a  30-ceut  drive  from  the 
Union  Station  In  Washington.  D.  C.  to  any 
destination  In  the  first  zone  that  you  may 
select,  if  you  are  asking  questions  about  do- 
mestic policy,  about  Federal  spending,  about 
how  to  solve  the  problem  of  taxation,  or 
about  the  international  situation,  he  will 
answer  your  questions  promptly  and  firmly 
and  boldly  and  directly.  You  can  get  a  col- 
lege education  in  Washington  for  a  30-cent 
taxicab  ride. 

He  Is  an  Important  Individual  down  In 
Washington,  the  cab  driver.  I  grant,  hla 
answer  may  be  wrong,  but  he  Is  never  In 
doubt;  he  gives  It  to  you.  at  least,  at  the 
drop  of  your  hat.  He  never  dodges  your 
questions. 

Other  people  In  Washington  are  impor- 
tant, and  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
filled  with  435  Important  men.  representing 
you  and  your  Uvea  and  your  freedoms  and 
your  fortunes  In  tne  greatest  legislative  Ixxly 
In  the  world.  And  almost  every  Congreas- 
man  assumes  that  sooner  or  later  he  la  go- 
ing to  become  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  so  that  In  Itself  makes  him 
a  mighty  important  Individual  as  he  sits 
there  and  contemplates  that  most  expensive 
and  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous  high- 
way In  the  world,  the  573  feet  leading  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  inner 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  then  we  have  a  United  States  Senate 
In  Washington,  and  certainly  that  is  com- 
prised of  important  people  Every  Meml)er 
of  the  .Senate  and  and  every  memljer  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet  believes  that  he  Is  a 
potential  candidate  for  President,  and  cer- 
tainly that  makes  him  an  Important  Indi- 
vidual, and  he  gr)es  around  p<imfxiusly  preen- 
ing himself,  and  l(X)klng  In  the  mirror,  and 
listening  to  the  echo  of  his  own  voice,  wait- 
ing for  the  magic  call  that  says  "You  must 
lead  the  people  of  America  In  their  hour  of 
need  ' 

Then  you  have  some  other  people  duwn 
In  Washington.  Of  late,  you  know,  we  have 
people  occupying  the  White  House  who 
assume  that  everyone  who  gets  there  ought 
to  have  a  lifetime  lease  on  the  White  House, 
and  that  niakes  them  Important  people.  tiK) 
And  It  occurs  to  me  as  I  stand  here  and 
have  the  high  and  happy  privilege  of  think- 
ing f>ut  loud  with  you  as  one  common, 
ordinary,  garden  variety  American  to  others, 
that  one  of  the  things  that  Is  wrong  In  the 
world  t«xlay  is  that  there  are  too  many 
people,  in  t<x>  many  capitals,  of  too  many 
countries  of  the  world,  who  feel  that  they 
hJ've  gotten  too  Important  as  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  those  countries. 

TH«   SrrUATlOH  TODAY 

So  we  need  folks  like  you.  we  need  folks 
like  you  and  organlEatlons  like  yours,  to  keep 


men  like  me  In  Jobs  like  mine,  and  In  Jobs 
like  that  of  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  cut  down  to  knee-pants  size  once  in 
awhile,  to  let  us  realize  that  the  people 
In  America  were  originally  conceived  to  be 
Its  rulers,  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  politicians. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  go  back  occasionally  to 
those  words  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
Republic,  and  that  is  that  they  were  placing 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  In  their  several 
States,  rights  and  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges to  l)e  enjoyed,  and  to  be  explored,  and 
to  be  exemplified  and,  above  all,  to  be 
exercised,  because  If  we  don  t  exercise  those 
privileges,  they  perish  through  disuse  and 
lethiu-gy. 

Now.  look  at  the  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  As  Americans.  I  want  to 
think  out  loud  with  you  for  a  while,  man  to 
man.  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Just  talk- 
ing off  the  cuff  and  from  the  heart.  You 
know,  whenever  you  can  get  a  man  In  public 
life  to  talk  to  you  without  a  manuscript  or 
without  notes,  you  may  get  the  truth  once 
In  a  while,  because  he  doesn't  have  any  op- 
portunity to  cover  up  his  convictions  and  to 
substitute  polished  phrases  for  points  of 
fact.  He  Just  has  to  say  the  th'ngs  he  ac- 
tually believes.  He  doesn't  have  to  get  a 
ghost  writer  U)  write  It  out  If  he  Is  not  going 
to  use  It.  There  is  no  chance  to  take  out 
the  things  that  you  ought  to  be  told  and  to 
stick  In  the  things  that  he  thinks  you  ought 
to  become  confused  about  All  he  can  do  is 
to  try  to  recite  the  story  of  our  times  In 
the  language  of  America,  the  way  we  talk 
about  It  when  we  are  sitting  around  a  table 
in  a  restaurant,  or  waiting  for  the  fish  to 
bite  In  a  fishing  boat  on  a  Minnest  ta  or  a 
S<juth  Dakota  lake.  This  morning.  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you  in  that  capacty  and 
In  that  way,  free  from  all  polished  phrases 
and  mental  reservations  and  careful,  cau- 
tious diplomatic  doubletalk,  the  sltu.itlon  In 
which  the  world  Is.  and  In  which  jou  are, 
and  In  which  I  am,  as  we  meet  here  on  this 
melancholy  day  of  July  1950.  coming  down 
close  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  been  In 
an  undeclared  shooting,  blood-lettng  war 
for  more  than  a  month.  In  a  country  6.000 
miles  away.  The  last  man  I  talked  o  when 
I  left  home  said  to  me.  'Karl,  my  boy  is  in 
Korea,  and  I  haven't  heard  from  him  now  for 
5  days.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  where 
all  this  Is  going  to  lead?" 

THE   rUTURK  UNCEKTAIN 

Well.  If  we  could  have  had  the  Secretary 
of  State  there,  that  would  have  been  a  legit- 
imate question  to  ask  him.  And  as  ve  listen 
to  the  President's  message  tomorrow  night 
over  the  radio,  that  certainly  is  a  llgtl- 
mate  question  to  put  to  him.  It  is  an  equally 
legitimate  question  to  put  to  a  Me  nber  of 
the  United  Slates  Senate  and,  whlU  I  can- 
not answer  It  categorically  or  propl  etlcally 
or  positively  this  morning  In  Chlcag  >.  I  can 
assure  you  that  had  the  Secretary  <f  Stale 
been  here,  he  could  not  have  answerel  It  any 
more  positively,  or  any  more  categorl  -ally,  or 
any  more  directly  than  I.  because,  unhappily 
and  unfortunately,  as  we  shall  dlscov  -r  when 
we  listen  to  the  President  tomorrov  nlKht. 
he  also  cannot  tell  us  where  all  this  j<  going 
to  lead.  This  unsavory  situation  exists  be- 
cause you  and  I.  as  Americans,  and  nu  and 
I  as  members  of  s  great  service-lunch  -on  fra- 
ternity of  Lions  International,  with  its  clut>8 
in  so  many  quarters  of  th..s  ear  h.  you 
and  I  have  lost  the  Initiative  in  forelg  i  policy 
as  we  have  lost  the  Initiative  for  t  le  time 
being  In  the  military  pr(jgram.  and  so  the 
only  people  that  can  tell  you  poslil-  ely  to- 
day where  ail  this  Is  going  to  lead  is  Joe 
Stalin  and  those  13  associates  of  hli  In  the 
Kremlin,  who  belong  to  the  Politburo  n  Mt»s- 
cow.  If  you  could  Induce  them  to  coaie  and 
address  your  conventU>n.  they  could  tell  you. 
NotxHJy  In  .America  knows  Tliat  Is  one  of 
the    great    tragedies    of    our    times. 
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Oh,  we  ran  trace  back  the  steps.  I  suppose, 
how  we  got  where  we  are.  We  ran  argue  as 
IrtilUgent.  Irredcm-lovlng.  seU-gavernlng 
human  beings  about  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem from  here  on  out.  We  an  hope,  and  we 
fhould  pray,  but  nobody  In  America  or  In 
Whitehall  In  London  or  in  Paris  or  in  South 
America,  nobody  outside  the  Kremlin  today 
knows  -vhere  all  this  is  going  to  lead.  The 
free  world  has  permltt«'d  lu=eU  to  lofee  the 
Initiative      That  Is  always  dangerous. 

UVfT  BACK  OU«  nCHTTNO  FOBCXS 

We  wotlld  better  be  pretty  serious  about  It, 
yoa  and  I,  becauFe  there  are  certnln  things 
that  we  can  do  and  certain  things  that  we 
cannot  do  and  certain  things  which,  unless 
we  do  them,  are  probably  going  to  help 
determine  the  Issue  permanently  ln.sofar  as 
freedom  Is  concerned  But  in.vifar  as  Korea 
Is  concerned  and  our  war  there,  we  simply 
muBt  raUv  around  the  flap  and  get  behind 
the  fighting  forces  of  America  and  those  who 
will  Join  with  U9,  we  hope,  !n  the  ground 
fighting  with  the  blood-letting  activities  In 
that  United  Nations  effort.  We  have  got  to 
support  them,  of  course,  until  we  win  a  de- 
termination satisfactory  and  successful  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  That,  we  admit.  That, 
we  stoutly  adhere  to.  But  Just  nobody  can 
tall  us  yet  what  the  target  In  Korea  actu- 
ally Is.  other  than  that  we  want  the  A:nerl- 
cans  and  southern  Koreans  to  quit  marching 
south  and  to  start  marching  north  again  vic- 
toriously. That,  we  know.  TTiat.  we  know. 
and  that,  we  are  going  to  do.  come  what  may. 
But  beyond  that,  we  are  stymied,  confused, 
uncertain,  and  In  the  dnrk. 

Nobody  In  Washington  can  tell  vcu  wheth- 
er tlMit  march  northward  is  supposed  to  Etnp 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  at  the  boundary 
line  of  northern  Koreii.  at  the  gates  of  Vladi- 
vostok, or  at  the  Red  Square  in  Moscow. 
Nobody  knows  at  the  moment  where  that 
march  Is  supposed  to  step,  but  we  are  going 
to  start  going  north  pretty  soon  In  Korea;  we 
are  pretty  sure  of  that. 

I  dont  think  It  serves  the  public  Interest 
too  directly  to  discuss  the  paths  by  «hlch 
we  arrived  at  a  fighting  war  In  Korea  e.OOO 
mUefi  from  home,  Illy  prepared  and  poorly 
equipped,  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  dont 
learn  from  experience  In  a  world  as  wicked 
and  as  dangerous  as  this  one.  things  such  as 
have  occurred  In  Korea  can  be  repeated  In  so 
many  areas  of  the  world  that  we  can  lose  our 
freedom  without  even  being  given  a  fair 
chance  to  fleht  for  it. 

As  intelligent  human  beings,  therefore,  we 
not  only  should  look  ahead  and  plan  a  course 
of  action,  but  we  should  look  back  and  try 
to  figure  out  how  we  got  Into  that  difficulty, 
so  we  can  avoid  having  the  same  men  make 
the  same  blunders  again  in  another  danger- 
ous proposition.  And,  because  I  wouldnt 
consider,  certainly,  sitting  up  aU  night  In  an 
airplane  for  the  happy  prlvUege  of  talking 
PoUyanna  pleasantries  and  meaningless 
nothingness  to  an  Intelligent  group  hke  Lions 
International,  I  want  to  dUcusa  Just  very 
briefly  some  of  the  things  so  we  can  t>e  sure 
that  that  type  of  difficulty  doesnt  happen  in 
Iran  or  perhaps  In  Turkey  or  In  Berlin  or  in 
Finland  or  In  India  or  In  Indochina  or  in 
Pormosa  or  In  Japan  or  the  Philippines,  or 
any  one  of  another  half  dozen  places  where, 
if  we  permit  policies  to  bo  fabricated  and 
pursued  such  as  led  to  these  calamitous 
decisions  in  Korea.  It  can  destroy  freedom  at 
its  greatest  bastion,  in  America  Even  a  rich 
country  like  Uncle  Sams  cant  simultane- 
ously maintain  forces  of  conflict  f^htlng  in 
half  a  dozen  different  corners  of  the  world, 
such  as  wc  are  now  compelled  to  arm  and 
support;  we  cannot  do  It  Indefinitely. 

LOOKTNO   BACK 

Everybody  knows  hindsight  la  better  than 
foresight,  but  It  Unt  any  better  unless  you 
use  it  Hindsight  Isn't  any  good  unless  ycu 
can  profit  by  looking  backward  to  see  what 


you  can  do  when  you  next  move  ahead  A 
good  motorist  on  a  crowded  highway,  before 
he  pulls  out  of  the  line  to  go  around  the 
car  ahead  of  him.  looks  In  the  rear-view 
mirror  to  see  what  is  behind.  A  lot  of  Amer- 
icans would  be  better  getting  reiidy  for  some 
tnueh  movements  ahead,  and  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  thf  movements  we  take  ahead  are 
rirht.  we  better  take  a  serious  look  in  the 
rear-view  mirror  to  see  what  has  been  going 
en  'jehlnd  If  we  are  honest  about  that  as 
most  Americans  are.  if  you  want  the  facts, 
as  most  Americans  do.  if  you  put  patriotism 
above  partisanship  as  all  Americjins  must, 
we  recognize  that  the  difficulties  began,  in- 
sofar as  the  war  in  Korea  is  concerned,  at 
the  conferences  preceding,  and  Immedhitely 
following  Yalta,  when  we  made  some  \iry 
serious  blunders  in  dlploniitlr  pulley.  When 
we.  at  Yalta,  arrived  at  certain  conclusions, 
as  the  freedom-loving  leaders  of  the  world, 
which  led  our  then  leaders  to  believe  that 
we  could  get  along  happUy  and  safely  with 
a  Oodlej>s  tyranny  like  conmunism  in  Rus- 
sia If  we  simply  would  permit  it  to  grow  by 
piecemeal  methods  until  It  tripled  its  pres- 
ent size,  we  planted  the  seeds  of  dt  aster. 
We  gave  them  at  Yalta,  gave  to  the  Commu- 
nists at  Yalta,  the  portions  of  Poland  east 
of  the  Curzon  line,  and  they  continued  to 
take  the  western  portions  of  Poland  and  all 
ot  eastern  Germany.  We  gave  the  Russians 
domination  in  the  Balkans,  which  they  now 
control.  We  told  thtm  at  Yalta  that  they 
could  have  Mancuuna,  and  they  took  it,  and 
they  liked  it  so  well  that  they  moved  in 
and  took  the  rest  of  China,  and  we  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  them.  And  we  told  the  Com- 
munlsU  at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam  that  we 
were  going  to  draw  a  line  across  Korea  and 
call  It  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  divide 
up  the  Korean  cuke  between  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Irecdom-loving  people  of  Ko- 
rea; and  we  agreed  at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam, 
among  other  things,  in  the  occupation  of 
Berlin,  to  pern.lt  the  Russian  Army,  to  per- 
mit the  Red  Army  of  Godless  communism, 
to  put  Its  armed  forces  entirely  around  the 
American  military  occupation  forces  of  Ber- 
lin. We  dldnt  even  ask  for  exit  and  en- 
trance privileges.  Consequently,  we  had  the 
recent  airlift  that  you  know  about. 

PAST   ERRORS 

Now,  thoae  were  blunders*  those  were 
errors;  those  were  miscaiculatiuus;  those 
wt-re  based  on  the  concept  that  by  appe;i&;ng 
communism,  ycu  can  11  e  with  It.  And  we 
have  found  out  now  that  by  appeasing  com- 
munism, ycu  die  with  America.!!  boys  facing 
60-ton  tanks  in  Korea,  and  we  have  to  learn 
to  avoid  mistakes  like  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  freedom  in  America. 

I  am  not  interested  this  morning  in 
assessing  blame  or  assessing  responsibility. 
I  am  intert-sted  in  having  Amencuis,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  governing  themselves, 
be  pofiilve  that  they  know  what  the  eitua- 
tiou  is  we  are  In,  so  we  don't  get  into  a 
like  difficulty  some  place  else.  Members  of 
Lions  International  are  certainly  as  Intel- 
ligent, on  the  average,  as  Members  or  the 
United  Slates  Senate,  so  I  dont  have  to 
gloss  over  anything  to  you  or  attempt  to 
conceal  the  facts  and  the  evidence.  Huw 
else  can  you  contribute  to  self-government 
wi.sely? 

I  dont  know  how  much  or  how  little  may 
have  been  contributed  to  all  these  melan- 
choly decisions  at  Yalta,  because  the  young 
man  who  served  there  as  confidential  ad- 
vl8'->r  to  the  Big  Three  at  the  time  the 
decisions  were  made  behind  closed  doors 
was  a  fellow  by  name  cf  Alger  Hiss,  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  perjury  to  conceal  treason  by  a 
Federal  court  In  New  York.  But  I  know 
Hiss  was  there  and  I  would  have  felt  a 
whole  lot  better  If  Hiss  had  been  at  tome. 
and  a  good  American,  believing  In  the  cause 


of  freedom,  had  been  there.  I'll  tell  ycu  that, 
I  don't  know  how  much  Hist  and  the  Com- 
munist cells  In  the  State  Department  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  and  th  creation  of 
the  war  In  Korea  and  the  appeasement 
policies  whiCh  led  to  It  and  the  collapse 
of  our  American  foreign  policy  In  Asia, 
wnlch  has  resulted  In  the  beginning  of  a 
military  program  which  Is  not  going  to  eol- 
lap:c  I  don't  even  know  how  tremendously 
r  ich  Alger  Hiss  alone  contributed  to  that, 
because  3  weeks  before  the  State  Depart- 
m  nt  people  met  at  Yalta,  2  weeks,  even, 
before  the  F*resldent  arrived  with  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  State,  a  mission  of  American  State 
Department  plunne.  met  at  Malta,  an 
Island  on  the  road  to  Yalta,  and  at  Malta, 
for  2  weeks,  this  little  coterie  of  four  im- 
portant State  Department  eppolntces  wrote 
out  the  decisions  and  mapped  cut  the  plana 
and  set  up  the  briefs  that  cur  President 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  were  supposed 
to  prcpose  and  defend  And  the  most  ar- 
ticulate rprikesman  of  the  group  that  con- 
nived nnd  schemed  for  2  weeks  et  Malta, 
by  the  record.  Is  the  same  Alcer  Hiss  who 
ou[;ht  to  be  In  Jail  for  his  Infamy  right  now, 

BTRNKS — A    riME    AMEaiCAN 

I  know  there  are  some  who  say.  "Oh,  we 

don't  think  he  had  much  to  say  about  the 
whole  thing." 

Thts  )8  not  the  place  to  ireue  that.  All  I 
know  Is  that  Hiss  was  there,  and  that  Ed. 
Stettinius  and  Jimmy  Byrnes,  that  great 
statesmp.n  from  down  in  Dixie,  that  Dlxle- 
crat — well,  1  hear  some  Lebels  yelling  cut 
there  and  I  want  to  teli  you  that  as  I  have 
ob-served  Dixiecrats  down  m  Was hlngton  lor 
the  last  12  years.  I  have  decided  th.'it  they 
are  not  such  a  bad  class  of  folks  after  ail. 
I  think  a  Dixiecrat  Is  simply  a  Democrat 
with  his  two  eyes  open,  knowing  where  he  is 
go.nj  and  decidinq  to  get  rid  oJ  the  past. 
A  Dlxitfcrat  is  a  feilow  believing  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  some  of  the  great  Democratic 
leaceis  ol  the  past.  You  know.  I  am  im- 
pressed a  bit  by  the  fact  that  when  you  spell 
"Democrat."  there  isn't  an  "i  "  In  the  term; 
and  when  you  speii  "Dixiecrali  there  are 
two  "is"  in  it  with  an  "x"  in  between,  and  if 
the  two  "i's  "  cau  just  use  their  "x  "  coura- 
geously they  can  go  back  and  have  a  g(xxi 
Democratic  Party  one  •  again 

Jimmy  Byrnes.  I  consider  a  fine  American, 
and  that  Is  what  I  started  out  to  say — and 
that  Is  poor  busiress  ot  course  lor  a  Republi- 
can to  start  doing,  eulogizing  a  Demfxrratic 
rebel  from  South  CsroUna,  but  Jimmy 
Byrnes  i  think  is  Just  as  g'x;d  an  American 
as  anybody  we  have  on  the  Republican  team, 
and  better  than.iome.  Jimmy  Byrnps  wrote 
a  book  in  which  he  told  what  Algei  Hi.ss  wfs 
dclng  at  Yalta.  Heury  Stimson  also  tcid 
what  was  going  on  ove;  there.  So  did  Ed. 
Siettlnlus.  »^ 

CAMT    "let    THt    DUS-    SETTl*" 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  ycu,  as  we 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  the  hour,  as 
we  mu  t.  that  surely  we  must  n?ver  again 
p)ermlt  In  American  history  at  any  time, 
such  a  sorry  appeasement  policy  in  foreisn 
affairs  to  tie  enunciated  to  the  world  ns  cm 
American  foreign  policy.  For  example,  I  hope 
we  ne.'er  have  a  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Republic  of  Turkey,  lying  in  the  danger  zone, 
ar  It  does,  such  as  wa  have  had  enunciated 
toward  the  RepubUc  of  China,  lying  In  Its 
particular  danger  zone,  because  the  last  full- 
blown expression  cf  American  foreign  policy 
tcward  China  was.  "We're  going  to  let  the 
dust  settle  for  a  while  In  CI:  in  a  "  I  hope 
wt  never  adopt  tliat  as  a  foreign  pcUcy  'or 
Turkey,  because  I  am  afraid  If  we  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  let  the  dust  settle  for  a 
while  in  Turkey,  and  let  the  dust  settle  for  a 
while  In  Iran,  and  let  the  dust  settle  for  a 
W.:lle  In  the  Philippines,  and  in  Hawaii,  ar.d 
Formosa,  the  same  dust  is  going  to  be  ttirned 
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Into  red  mud  by  the  Mtn*  sptlUnR  of  Amert- 
blood  OA  «e  have  lound  buppeulng  in 
where  the  dust  didnt  settle  m  the 
State  Department  so  naively  hoped  It  would. 

80  we,  as  Americans,  have  to  start  trying 
to  tflBCorer  acme  way  In  which  to  establish 
ft  tores,  and  influence,  a  positive  movement 
for  directing  the  "dust"  so  It  settles  where 
It  teiontts  and  not  in  the  eyes  of  freedom- 
loilnc  people  all  over  the  world. 

And  now,  movlnK  from  there  to  the  world 
aa  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation 
la  Korea,  and  the  battle  being  (ought  In 
Korea,  is  the  twttle  of  Britain,  and  It  Is  the 
tattle  of  Ptance.  it  is  the  battle  of  Italy.  It 
Is  the  battle  of  every  South  American  re- 
public, and  It  is  the  battle  of  the  Unlt«d 
anatm  in  this  trying  hour. 

Tax  pKXBCNT  tasvx 

What  we  have  to  decide  In  Korea  la  the 
thing  that  freemen  have  to  decide  and 
place  they  have  the  right  to  be  free:  Are  we 
going  to  surrender  freedom  to  dictatorial 
human  beings  determined  to  ptish  us  around 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives'  That  Is  the  Issue. 
That  Is  the  issue  at  home  and  abroad. 

You  sav  •'No"'  here  this  morning,  and  I 
hope  you  are  right,  but  as  one  who  has  served 
down  In  Washington  for  12  years  and  has 
this  thin?  unfold.  I  am  not  too 
ne  this  morning  that  we  are  Rolni?  to 
be  able  to  activate  the  forces  of  the  free  soon 
enoutrh.  and  hard  enough,  and  deliberately 
enough  to  get  them  well  ennujfh  organized 
to  defeat  the  highly  activated  forces  of 
tyranny  and  communism. 

Let  me  point  out  something  to  you  from 
the  record  that  you  may  not  have  thought 
about  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  around  the  globe,  for  20  long  years,  the 
areas  of  human  fre«>dom  all  around  the 
f lob*  have  been  growing  increasingly  smaller. 
Have  you  ever  taken  a  look  at  the  geography 
to  figure  that  out?  Twenty  years.  20  con- 
secutive years  of  history,  and  In  that  time  a 
conalderably  small  number  of  human  beings 
arc  free  than  were  free  20  years  ago.  or  30 
years  ago,  or  40  years  ago  Civilization  la 
moving  m  th*  wrong  direction. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  It 
Was  the  year  1848  when  the  first  Meln 
Kampf  was  written  by  the  first  German 
tyrant  to  scheme  out  a  diabolical  Idea  of 
world  conquest  100  years  ahead  of  Hitler? 
Two  fellows  by  the  name  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Dr.  Engels  wrote  a  book  called  Das  Kapltal, 
and  then  wrote  an  Interpretation  called  the 
llanifeeto  to  Communism  and  launched 
what  the  world  thought  was  a  crackpot  Idea 
and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  their  Mem 
Kampf.  any  more  than  they  paid  attention 
to  Bttler'a  Meln  Kampf  100  years  after,  but 
Hitler,  a  would-be  dictator  growing  up  from 
the  German  soil,  meant  what  he  said  and 
tried  to  get  the  Job  done.  So  did  Marx  and 
Kngels. 
P  While  we  hate  been  busy,  as  necessarily 
we  have  been  busy,  fighting  the  forces  of 
naxlsm  and  fascism,  the  forces  of  this  earlier 
scbeme  of  German  dictatorship,  this  earlier 
Ideology  which  was  trying  to  establish  a  world 
collectlTlsm.  the  scheme  of  the  Communlsu, 
kaa  been  growing,  growing,  growing,  growing 
up  UDtil  this  bour  as  I  address  you  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

"""  UOir'l  BBPONSIBILITT 

Rave  you  measured  up  to  that  challenge  as 
Lions?  Have  you  recognized  that,  as  mem- 
bers of  Lions  International,  you  have  a  stake 
In  that?  And  It  Isn't  going  to  be  the  boys 
dying  In  Korea  that  Is  going  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  that  fight.  What  Is  going  to 
determine  It  Is  what  you  do  as  an  individual 
cit:Een. 

I  never  had  the  happy  fortune  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Lions  International  but  I  served  as 
ODe  of  the  national  and  International  otB- 
oers  of  Klwauls  International  fur  a  while  and 


they  are  all-out  fighters.  Just  like  Linns.  If 
you  are  a  young  man.  you  either  Join  Lions 
international  or  Kiwanls.  If  you  are  an  old 
man.  they  wheel  you  up  to  the  table  In  a 
wheel  chair  and  you  become  a  Rotarlan. 

But  we  all.  Rotarlans  and  Exchangers  and 
Lions  and  Kiwanlans,  have  a  responsibility 
which  I  confess  to  you  that  far  too  small  a 
percentage  of  us  measure  up  to.  If  we  can't 
Increase  the  percentage,  all  they  can  do  to 
turn  the  forces  of  tyranny  back  In  Korea  Is 
to  hold  them  for  a  while,  defeat  them  in 
a  military  venture,  build  some  beautiful  new 
cemeteries  and  sit  back  with  melancholy  ex- 
pectation that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
lose  the  global  battle  for  free  human  souls, 
as  we  have  been  losing  It  for  20  or  30  years. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  stopped" 
to  realize  that  in  100  years,  communism, 
pagan,  collectlvlstic.  materialistic,  aggressive, 
cruel  philosophy  that  It  Is.  an  International 
conspiracy  built  on  the  premise  that  men 
should  rule  men.  that  the  state  Is  supreme, 
that  folks  like  you  and  me  are  not  the  proper 
kind  of  Individuals  to  have  the  ballot  or  the 
power  of  decision  or  the  power  of  free  speech 
or  free  movement  or  free  enterprise — I  won- 
der how  many  measure  up  to  the  fact  that 
that  kind  of  a  vlllBlnou.s  philosophy  In  100 
years  has  come  to  control  the  destinies  and 
Influence  the  activities  of  as  many  human 
beings  today  as  Christianity  In  all  Its  forms 
has  been  able  to  do  In  nearly  2.000  years?  In 
20  times  as  long,  we  who  worship  God.  as 
Catholic  or  Jew  or  Protestant,  around  the 
world  are  fewer  In  number  today  than  those 
controlled  and  directed  by  a  group  of  14  po- 
litical mad  men  in  the  Kremlin  In  Moscow.  . 
It  Is  a  fact,  from  the  record,  that  lions  should 
chew  on  between  the  piece  de  resistance  and 
the  dessert  course  everytlme  you  have  your 
luncheons,  because  only  Lions  and  folks  like 
Lions,  businessmen,  doctors,  dentists,  farm- 
ers, clerks,  free  enterprisers  all.  only  men 
and  women  such  as  are  gathered  In  Chicago 
today  can  save  the  world  from  collapse. 

You  can  save  It  only  by  doing  those  things 
that  you  ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago  and 
doing  them  now  by  your  freedom,  meeting 
the  big  problems  of  the  community  and  the 
country  and  the  \/orld.  even  though  you 
can't  devote  quite  as  much  time  temporarily 
to  the  smaller  problems  of  your  own  Im- 
mediate success  financially  or  politically  or 
socially. 

COMMtTNISM    A   WOULD  THREAT 

We  heard  last  week  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  you  read  It  In  the  newspapers, 
you  heard  it  0.1  the  radio,  that  72  percent  of 
the  current  Federal  budget  Is  being  spent 
because  there  Is  loose  In  the  world  today  a 
force  called  communism. 

Have  you  ever  tried  this  Interesting  llttliT 
parlor  game?  If  you  have  an  opportunity 
sometime,  call  In  yi)ur  neighbors  and  contem- 
plate for  a  while  what  a  wonderfully  happy 
world  we  would  all  be  living  In  Kxlay.  with 
our  great  victory  In  World  War  II.  with  Hitler  ' 
sent  to  perdition  wheri  he  so  rightfully  be- 
longs, with  Mussolini  hung  In  the  public 
square  at  Milan,  with  Japan  brought  to  its 
knees — what  a  gloriously  happy  world  If  only 
there  vere  not  rampant  today  that  evil  force 
of  communism,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
It  Is  weren't  for  that.  -^ 

MUNUT-NIXON    BILL 

And  most  of  us  have  never  taken  time,  have 
we.  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  to  establish 
a  working  definition  of  communism?  Well, 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Senators  who 
Joined  with  others  who  have  been  working 
for  a  long  time  on  a  very  simple  piece  of 
legislation,  sometimes  called  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bin,  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
who  Introduced  me,  now  called  In  the  United 
States  the  so-called  Mundt-Kerguson-John-J 
Bton  bill,  a  bin  to  require  Communists  to  do' 
primarily    five    things,    perhaps.     First,    re- 


quire Communists  to  register  their  names 
and  come  out  In  the  open  like  Republicans 
and  DemixrraU  and  DixlecraU  do. 

No.  2.  Require  the  Communists  to  label  all 
their  literature  with  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
party,  like  the  United  States  Congress  has 
correctly  Insisted  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  to  do  when  we  go  out  campaigning. 
No  anonymous  campaign  literature  You 
have  got  to  put  your  name  on  It  and  speak 
out  behind  It  and  before  It. 

No.  3.  Requite  the  Communists  to  do  what 
the  DemocraU  and  Republicans  have  to  do. 
make  a  financial  report  to  the  Government, 
where  they  get  their  money  and  how  they 
spend  It. 

No.  4.  Require  the  Communists,  when  they 
make  a  radio  program,  to  Identify  It  as 
coming  from  a  Communist  source. 

No.  5.  Require  the  Communists  to  Identify 
by  name  all  of  the  front  organizations  and 
kindred  creeds  which  they  support.  _,^- 

Primarily.  that  is  the  bill.  You  would 
think  we  were  trying  to  assassinate  every 
Communist — and  that  might  not  be  such  a 
bad  Idea,  either — but  you  would  think  we 
were  trying  to  do  that  from  the  hue  and  cry 
that  Is  raised  against  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  Communists  and  the  synthetic 
liberals  and  the  pseudo-progressives  whose 
minds  are  controlled  or  contaminated  by  the 
Communists  say,  "We  would  like  to  continue 
to  let  the  Communists  be  the  only  organiza- 
tion with  a  cyclone  cellar  which  Is  moving 
around  trying  to  Influence  public  affairs; 
the  onl'-  one  that  doesn't  have  to  sign  Its 
name;  the  only  one  that  doesn't  have  to  make 
a  financial  report;  the  only  one  that  doesn't 
have  to  register  Its  members  openly,  that 
doesn't  have  to  Identify  Its  supporters." 

THE     "ANTT-AVn-COMMUNlST" 

Certainly.  I  see  no  reason.  Just  because  a 
few  people  want  to  get  a  few  votes  from 
some  Communists  and  some  people  who 
think  communism  Is  Just  a  nice  agrarian 
policy,  like  the  State  Department  once 
thought  it  was  in  China,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  rest  of  us  have  to  risk  sabotage 
in  the  dark  of  our  war  effort,  that  we  are 
fighting  at  the  moment,  to  give  those  Com- 
munists this  special  consideration,  and  so 
I  am  against  It  100  percent.  But  there  Is  a 
great  and  happy  aggregation  of  quick  think- 
ers and  fast  talkers  In  America  that  has  been 
referred  to  quite  correctly  recently  by  an 
American  author  as  "the  antl-antl-Commu- 
nlsts."  An  "antl-antl-Communlst"  Is  a  fel- 
low who  can  give  the  toughest  speech  In  the 
world  against  communism,  especially  Just  be- 
fore November  when  he  Is  looking  for  votes. 
Oh,  he  can  be  tough  against  communism 
then.  He  can  get  up  and  he  can  condemn 
it,  he  can  criticize  it,  he  can  cuss  it  out; 
but  when  you  try  to  get  him  to  stand  up 
and  vote  for  a  measure  to  do  anything  effec- 
tive to  stop  It,  he  Is  always  off  fishing  some 
place,  or  he  hasn't  the  time  to  consider  It, 
or  never  finds  legislation  which  Just  quite 
satisfies  him. 

Antl-antl-Communlsts.  They  want  to  do 
everything  against  communism  except  to 
Insult  It  to  the  point  where  It  and  Its  or- 
ganizations which  are  controlled  by  it  cease 
going  along  with  their  votes  when  they  are 
needed  In  a  close  election. 

And  then  there  are  other  people  who  op- 
pose the  legislation  because  they  say.  "Well, 
after  all,  the  Communists  are  a  political 
party." 

Actually,  they  are  not,  but  If  they  were. 
I  would  like  one  of  those  apologists  for 
communism  tell  me  why  the  Communists 
should  have  advantages  as  a  political  party 
that  are  denied  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. That  Is  what  they  have  now.  That 
is  what  they  want  to  keep.  And  when  you 
write  your  United  States  Senator,  as  I  hope 
you  do — and  if  people  like  you  are  not  In- 
terested enough  In  protecting  the  boms  front 
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to  do  something  about  getting  legislation 
on  our  books  now  to  curiai],  identify,  and 
expose  communism  here,  then  I  think  the 
Jig  Is  up.  I  think  then  the  Jig  la  up.  be- 
cause If  we  cant  get  people  of  your  type 
Interested  In  doing  a  simple  thing  like  that. 
I  don't  think  the  boys  with  their  bazookas 
against  OO-ton  tanks  In  Korea  can  do  the 
Job  alone. 

COMMUNISTS   IN    CNITKD  STATES  COVESNMCNT 

Now.  we  do  two  other  things  In  the  bill. 
I  am  going  to  be  honest  about  It.  Oh.  we 
offend  a  lot  of  people  on  this  one.  We  put 
In  the  Mundt-NUon  bill,  or  the  Mundt- 
FergtiBon  bill,  or  8.  2311.  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  we  put  In  thl.s  tremendously  antl- 
llberal.  an ti progressive,  police-state  type  of 
thing  that  the  Communist  Dally  Worker 
tallts  about  in  every  Issue  that  you  see — 
and  In  Chicago  you  can  find  It  in  t-ome 
other  Communist  papers  published  in  Chi- 
cago, and  if  you  look  at  them,  you  will  see 
as  of  today  they  arc  attacking  the  till  and 
they  will  probably  have  the  place  picketed 
by  the  time  I  leave  this  noon 

We   do   another    thing   In   this   bill,   and   I 
want    you    to   know    what   It    Is.     We   cUend 
those  pe<jple  by  saying  If  this  law  pasfis.  it 
will  not  be  permissible  by   law  for  a  Cora-  . 
munlst  to  hold  a  Job  In  the  Federal  Govern-/ 
ment;  and  If  he  gets  It.  he  goes  to  Jail,  along' 
with  the  fellow  who  gave  him  the  Job.     Do 

you  want  It?  

Oh.  If  the  optimism,  the  well-known, 
world-wide,  globally  heralded  optimism  ct 
Lions  Is  so  great  tha  you  think  we  can  win 
these  conflicts  abroad  diplomatically  and 
militarily  while  the  Communists  continue  to 
be  permitted  to  operate  inside  the  Govern-  j 
ment,  you  are  bigger  optimists  than  this 
Senator  Is.  I  think  we  have  eot  to  weed  it  j 
cut  now.  while  we  are  free.  Instead  of  trying 
to  do  it  like  thf  y  dirt  In  Czefhoslovakla.  after 
the  Communists  had  moved  in. 

The  m.Tin  rwison  why  they  come  out.  as 
they  do.  In  the!r  literature  every  day — and  1 
think  I  brought  a  cipy  of  the  Communist 
Daily  Worker  along  wit  '  me  to  show  you — 
the  main  reason  they  do  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion in  that  connection  Is  that  If  you  make 
ttaem  go  to  Jall  Instead  of  letting  them  sneak 
tlMlr  way  Into  a  Job.  they  lose  their  Influ- 
ence to  help  pervert  Amerlcnn  forfl?n  policy 
and  they  lose  their  power  to  sabotape  and 
spy  from  within. 

I  am  not  going  to  Insult  the  Intelligence  of 
a  great  group  of  Lions  like  you  or  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  I  was  willing  to  come 
and  talk  to  you  straight  out  from  the  shoul- 
der, man  to  man.  or  a  subject  which  your 
scheduled  speaker  was  unable  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  dlsctiss  I  dnn't  want  to  take 
advantage  of  that  fact,  but  I  do  want  you  to 
know  certain  things.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  ' 
about  Communists  that  might  have  been  In 
the  Government,  but  I  spent  nearly  10  years 
of  my  life  as  a  member  of  House  committees 
finding  out  Crmmuni.sts  who  were  In  Gov- 
ernment  and  trading  and  trafficking  m  dls-  ! 
loyalty.  I  guess  we  can  mention  Alger  Hiss 
all  right.  He  has  been  convicted.  I  guess  , 
we  can  mention  Carl  Mnrbanl  all  right.  He  , 
is  In  the  Federal  })enltentlary.  The  last  Job 
he  had  was  In  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment helping  to  flgrire  out  the  policy  In 
China.  We  caught  up  with  that  Cummunlst 
and  he  is  In  Jall. 

I  guess  one  can  mention  Henry  Julian 
Wadlelgh  all  right,  because  he  ha*  confessed. 
He  was  In  the  State  Department  and  he  con- 
fessed to  the  fact  that  over  half  a  thousand 
times  he  had  taken  State  Department  docu- 
ments and  delivered  them  to  Russian  agents, 
and  he  went  to  court  in  New  York  and  turned 
State's  evidence  and  testified  against  his  col- 
league and  associate.  Alger  Hiss.  Then  he 
syndicated  his  confessions  to  the  newspapers 


and  made  15,000,  and  to  this  day  he  has  never 
spent  a  day  In  Jall  for  selling  America  out 
like  Benedict  Arnold  did.  I  guess  a  fellow 
can  mention  him  all  right,  can't  he'  He 
confessed  15  minutes  after  we  told  him  In 
our  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
the  silly  old  statute  of  limitations  had  run 
out  on  his  crimes.  The  statute  of  limitations 
makes  you  imiiiune  to  such  crimes  in  3  years, 
Eo  he  felt  perfectly  free  to  confess. 

STATtm   OF    LIMITATIONS 

That  Is  why  one  other  clause  of  this  so- 

calierl    Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon    bill    provides 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  will  nut  run 
out  for  10  years  on  crimes  against  the  Gov-^ 
ernment  on  the  part  of  traitors.     And  I  was 
ambitious  enough  to  make  it  lifetime  but  the  / 
lawyers  cut  it  out!  "j 

Oh.  I  guess  a  man  can  mention  Judy  Cop^ 
Ion  all  right.     She  has  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  her  part  as  a  Communist  agent 
in  the  Government.     I  guess  we  can  mention 
her 

I  guess  we  caji  mention  Noel  Field.  He 
skipped  the  country  as  we  were  moving  In 
on  him. 

1  gue.ss  we  can  mention  Gerhardt  Elsler. 
We  let  him  operate  In  this  country  for  14 
years  and  cautrht  him  and  let  him  get  away 
In  a  Polish  ship,  and  Gerhardt  Elsler  is  now 
the  propaganda  minister  in  cast  Berlin  fur 
the  Communists. 

I  guess  we  can  mention  the  people  who 
I  have  gone  to  Jall,  who  have  confessed,  who 
!  have  been  convicted,  who  have  fled  the 
I    country. 

LICMS    AGAINST    COMMUNISM 

I  think  It  ou(^ht  to  be  fair  to  quote  the 
State  Department  figure  that  might  or  might 
not  have  appeared  In  the  written  remarks  of 
the  very  Illustrious  scheduled  speaker  for 
jour  occaflun.  this  morning  had  he  ccme. 
but  It  Is  a  statement  that  they  gave  to  me, 
anyhow.  As  I  concluded  my  work  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amerkan  Activities 
to  become  a  United  States  Senator,  I  had  a 
letter  from  Jack  Puerlfoy,  a  fine  young 
South  Carolina  Democrat  who  Is  A.?£istant 
Secretary  of  state,  recently  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Greece.  1  had  said.  "Jack,  what 
have  we  done?"  It  had  been  a  touph  Job. 
A  lot  of  Indifferent  Americans  won't  support 
you;  all  of  the  off-color  Americans  oppose 
you  and  scurrllously  attack  you.  and  JU5t  a 
few  v.illant  forces  like  the  American  Legion 
and  Knights  of  Columbus  and  a  few  others 
get  behind  you  and  try  to  actually  do  some- 
thing organization  wise  to  flpht  communi-^m. 

And  may  1  again  interjxjiate  here,  lest  I 
forget,  that  through  the  ripre&eniatlons  of 
that  great  American,  your  president  of  11 
years  ago,  Alex  Welis.  Lions  International  has 
Joined  a  new  ail-American  crusade  against 
communism  to  do  something  except  grumble 
about  the  forces  of  sedition  that  have  at- 
tacked you.  I  salute  you.  I  salute  you  as 
the  first  service  club  In  America  to  Join  up. 
Since  then,  three  others  have  followed  suit. 
That  Is  exemplifying  the  type  of  freedom 
that  you  enjoy  as  Lions  and  that  you  cannot 
enjoy  in  any  totalitarian  country  of  the 
world. 

Well.  I  was  talking  about  the  letter  I  eot 
from  Jack  Peurifoy.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
letter  that  Jack  Peurifoy  sent  baric  wlien  he 

said.  "We  don't  believe  there  Is  much  cause 
fnr  alarm  any  more  becaui^e  of  communism 
In  the  State  Department  since  we  have  been 
able  since  Yalta" — remember  the  location 
and  the  date  of  that  nefarious  conference — 
"v.e  have  been  able  since  Yalta  to  get  rid  of 
204  disloyal  agents  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment." 

Two  hundred  four.  Their  count,  not 
mine. 

Two  hundred  four  from  the  Secietaiy  of 
State's  report,  not  mine. 


TVo  hundred  four,  according  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  Department  to  me,  not  by 
me  to  them.  Two  hundred  four  dlsltnal 
agents  have  been  fired  since  Yalta.  Keep 
that  fact  in  mind. 

Well,  the  State  Department  thought  that 
sounded  kind  of  bad  after  they  had  dictated 
it.  so  they  put  In  a  second  paragraph  and 
they  said,  "Dear  Senator:  It  Is  not  as  bad  as 
It  sounds,  because  about  half  of  these  peo- 
ple were  not  Ccmmunlsts;  they  were  simply 
homosexuals  or  sex  perverts,  that  Is  all" 

80  they  put  that  c  ut  as  a  sort  of  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  kind  of  people  that  they 
had  had  In  the  Department. 

ANT    NCMBXS    A    DANGKB 

Now.  I  don't  know  whether  It  is  mental 
corruption  or  moral  laxity  of  that  kind  if 
you  are  a  disloya.  suspect,  but  I  am  willing 
to  take  their  word  for  it,  because  1  am  a  fair- 
minded  fellow.  That  leaves  100  Communist 
agents  by  their  own  count,  that  they  have 
kicked  out  of  the  State  Department  since 
Yalta. 

Ail  I  want  to  say  to  you  Is  thl*.  as  oni 
ordinary  American   to  another,   that   If    yo 
don't  think  loO  Communuts  or  eve.    10  Com 
munists.  or  Alger  and  Julian  and  Noel  an 
a   few   of    the   rest   of   them   can   cause   an 
trouble    In    our    State    Department,    then 
would  Just  like  to  have  the  chance  to  put 
100  American   GI's   In   Joe  Stalin's   office    In 
the  Kremlin  for  90  days.      '  would  guarantee 
In  that  time  to  have  old  Jo-  walking  ar(7und  ) 
Binging  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  -^ 

Here  Is  the  Daily  Worker,  and  here  Is  my 
picture  looking  about  like  th.^  way  I  feel 
after  being  up  all  last  night,  sitting  there 
with  my  head  in  my  hands,  listening  to  the 
testimony,  and  It  says,  "The  Target  Is  You." 
and  the  whole  Issue  is  devoted  to  an  effort  to 
rai.se  11.000.000  and  get  100.000  Influenced 
Americans  motivated  by  Communist  Ideoloey 
and  Communist  charms  to  write  their  two 
United  States  Senators  saying,  "Defeat  this 
bill."  "Defeat  Mcndt's  efforts  to  pass  a  bill 
requiring  Communists  to  register  and  deny- 
ing them  Federal  Jobs  " 

Now  our  bill  (*oe«  one  other  thing.  It 
also  provides,  if  vu  please,  that  no  Amert-  ^ 
can  Communist  can  get  a  passport  to  travel 
abroad.  They  can't  go  over  and  fill  their 
ci\T3amos  with  energy  and  come  back  for  the 
purpose  of  better  corruptlnr  America.  Mind 
you,  we  don't  say,  as  the  Russians  say,  "You 
c.Tnnot  leave  without  exit  privileges."  We 
do  nothing  like  that  In  our  bill,  I  am  positive 
about  that;  I  WTote  It  very  carefully  In  that 
connection:  we  do  nothing  which  would  deny 
an  American  Commumst  the  right  to  leave. 
We  Jiist  make  It  Impossible  for  him  to  come 
back,  because  he  can't  get  an  American  pass-  \ 
port.  ' 

COMMTTNISTB     Of     TOUm     STATE 

Take  a  look  at  It.  And  teke  a  look  at  Look 
magazine  that  I  read  on  the  plane  ccming 
In  this  mornlne.  I  have  forgotten  whether 
It  Is  the  current  Issue  or  the  one  before  that, 
because  sometimes  these  magazines  you  get 
on  an  airplane  or  In  a  barber  shop  are  not 
exactlv  up  to  date,  but  It  Is  not  toe  old, 
anyhow,  and  then  you  will  see.  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Look  or  the  one  Just  preceding 
the  current  issue,  a  map  of  the  United  States  [ 
in  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  you  hew  many 

Communists  you  have  in  ycur  State.  He 
won't  tell  you  who  they  are.  because  he  hasn't 
any  authority  to  do  so  in  the  law  Ijecause 
communism  Is  not  Illegal.  Consequently, 
we  thLik  we  ought  to  have  legislation  so  we 
caa  find  out  who  they  are  We  have  got  30\ 
cf  them  In  South  Dakota.  They  tell  us  that 
In  the  map.  If  we  had  30  Conununists  In 
South  Dakota  who  were  known  as  Commu- 
nists In  South  Dakota,  you  wcuidn  t  need  any  \ 
FBI  to  take  ere  oi  vii;it  prubU-n  out  there. 
I'll  tell  yuu  that.    That  could  tje  taken  caie 
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of  at  home,  and  Uie  FBI  could  b«  figuring  out 
who  is  trylug  to  sabotage  the  railroads  or 
the  harbors,  and  who  U  trying  to  destroy  the 
home  front  by  preaching  a  doctrine  of  dis- 
unity, as  they  do.  urging  people  to  sign  peti- 
tions to  keep  their  hands  off  of  Korea,  urging 
cur  boys  to  ccme  home.  For  what?  So 
that  the  Communists  can  take  Korea  and 
Formoaa  and  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  and. 
afte:  a  while,  maylw  Florida  and  the  rest  of 
the  States     That  la  the  Communist  line. 

l^t  me  urge  you.  then,  first.  If  you  concur 

with   me,   that    the   hour   Is   tragically    past. 

with   the   fight   nearlng   Its   fourth   week    in 

r^Korea.  when  we  ought  to  do  something  on 

j    the  1  ome  front  to  compel  the  Communists 

/    In  our  own  midst   at   least   to  re^l.-^ter   and 

I    expose  themselves  and  come  out  in  tlie  open. 

And  if  thev  won't  do  that,  lets  kllnk  them 

* — huto  lall.  where  they  belong! 

This  Is  not  a  project.  It  seems  to  me.  about 
which  the  convention  should  resolve,  but  It 
Is  a  project.  It  seems  to  me,  on  which  good. 
re<l-corpu8Cled.  callous- haiued.  hairy-chest- 
ed Linns  can  do  something  today  and  to- 
morrow. You  can  wire  your  two  Senators 
and  write  to  them  and  say.  "We  want  your 
public,  active,  aggressive,  open,  cou  -geous 
support  now  in  favor  of  a  Communist  con- 
trol bin  protecting  the  home  front.  And 
don't  kid  us  along,  Mr.  Senator,  with  a  lot 
of  "Yes-No's,  and  a  lot  of  if 's.  but's.  and  antl- 
antl-Communlst  sttifl.'  Are  you  for  the  bill 
o-  apsalnst  It?  You  can  answer  'oe  In  words  of 
either  three  letters  or  t\-o."  Because  It  Is 
Imoortant  now  that  we  stand  u /,  I  thlnK. 
and  divide  the  men  f .•  )m  those  v;ho  are 
occupying  the  seau  where  mci.  ought  to  oe 
In  the  United  States  Senate  if  we  ar*^'  going 
to  continue  to  stay  free. 

UONS  riKST  TO  AID 

So  much   for  the  recommendation. 

Now.  Just  one  thing  morr  and  then  111 
conclude.  I  am  proud  cf  men  like  Everett 
Olrksen.  my  former  colleague  In  the  House 
of  Representatives;  I  am  proud  of  C.  W. 
"Rui:t"  Bishop,  from  some  place  down  In 
Little  Egjrpt  in  Illinois;  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Lions  IuU.ruatlonal  was  the  first 
rather  than  the  second  or  third  or  the  last 
American  service  club  that  said.  "Show  us  a 
program  to  do  something  about  communism, 
»iul  well  Join  up  and  be  part  of  It  "  You 
made  your  place  with  one  of  the  vice  presl- 
denu  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Conference  against 
Communl&m,  headed  by  a  great  American 
churchman.  Reverend  Dan  Polling,  of  New 
York,  and  with  the  honorary  chairman,  a 
great  Amtrlcan  Hoosler  by  the  name  of 
George  Craig,  the  great  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  joining  together 
the  forcea  of  what  »e  bop*-  are  going  to  b« 
60.000.000  Americans.  For  what  purpose? 
Simply  vo  tell  the  Cotnmunlsts.  "You  can't 
take  over  here.  We  are  going  to  defend  free- 
docn  at  home." 

Oh.  you  probably  will  find  In  the  local 
library  and  In  the  school  this  sUck-paper 
Communist  publication  put  out  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  because  In  most  of  our  American 
communities  today  the  Communists  at  this 
moment  are  doing  a  more  aggressive  Job  of 
promoting  communism  than  you  and  I  are 
doing  of   promoting   freedom. 

ORCANIZI  TO  nCHT  COMMUNISTS 
May  I  aay,  and  with  this  I  stop.  Just  as 
a  parting  request  to  those  of  you  who  are 
still  awake,  as  I  am  about  to  leave  and  go 
to  sleep  in  the  plane  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington. I  wish  you  would  just  be  honest  with 
yourself.  You  men,  tonight  or  t  jmorrow 
morning,  when  you  try  to  erase  the  5  o'clock 
shadow,  or  when  you  shave  that  ugly-!ooklng 
physiognomy  that  in  moments  of  great  pride 
you  call  a  face,  you  get  some  time  to  think, 
lk;cause  the  only  time  we  have  to  think  now 


Is  In  the  shave  and  In  the  bath,  we  are  so 
busy  doing  nothing  and  getting  nowhere, 
but  we  are  awful  busy  at  It — will  you  ask 
yourself  this  question:  "What  have  T,  as  a 
Lion,  actually  done  to  help  protect  my  fine 
family,  my  Job,  my  church,  my  country,  and 
my  system  of  freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
Communists  at  home  and  abroad?  What 
have  I  done  except  grumble  and  gripe?" 

If  you  can't  answer  it,  make  a  resolution 
to  do  something  while  you  have  time,  be- 
cause, as  they  learned  in  Czechoslovakia,  if 
you  don't  do  It  while  you  still  have  time.  It 
Is  too  late. 

And  you  ladles,  as  you  sit  on  that  spindly 
piece  of  furniture  trying  on  that  specimen 
of  feminin**  haberdashery  that  you  some- 
times call  a  hat,  and  that  we  men  wonder 
what  it  Is,  or  as  you  spend  the  15  customary 
minutes  compelling  your  husband  to  wait 
for  an  appointment  lor  which  you  are  al- 
ready late,  while  you  put  some  little  red 
and  white  come-hither  all  over  your  face, 
will  ycu  ask  yoiu^selves  a  question  now.  In 
front  of  the  mirror  in  your  boudoir,  "What 
have  I  done,  as  a  mother  or  as  a  housewife, 
actually  now,  except  complain,  to  help  pro- 
mot"  the  cause  of  freedom  in  an  era  when 
It  finds  Itself  outnumbered  by  Communist- 
controlled  Individuals?" 

And  If  you  can't  answer  that  construc}- 
tively.  write  a  letter  to  your  Senator  or  send 
him  a  wire  before  you  go  to  bed,  or  form  % 
little  organization  at  home  to  e.\plaln  to  the 
people  of  your  community  that  communism 
Is  net  a  political  party,  it  is  not  an  economic, 
theory;  It  la  an  International  godlebs  con-' 
spiracy  trying  to  take  over  the  world,  J 

And  then  all  of  you  ask  yourselves,  "Since 
communism  thrives  because  a  small  group 
of  men  In  the  capital  city  of  each  country 
have  control  of  too  many  people  and  push 
too  many  people  around,  what  can  I  do,  as 
an  American,  to  prevent  a  small  group  of 
jjeople  in  my  Capital  City,  In  my  country, 
from  getting  enough  control  and  taking 
enough  cf  the  public  resource  and  spending 
enough  of  the  individual  Income  and  exercis- 
ing enough  of  the  decisions  of  the  doctors 
and  the  farmers  and  the  bu.slnessmen  and 
the  laborers  so  that  ultimately  here,  ux>, 
too  few  people  will  control  too  many  indi- 
viduals for  too  long  a  time?"  — — \ 

The  formula  has  some  similarity  there. 
If  we  are  smart  enough  to  analyze  and  un- 
derstand: once  we  realize  that  It  was  the 
technique  of  getting  the  peoples  money 
away  from  them  and  taking  the  powers  of 
decision  away  from  them  that  enabled  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  to  come  into 
power,  that  there  are  no  great  dlflerencea 
between     them,     because     nazlsm,     fascism, 

communism,  national  socialism,  and  the 
planned  economy  all  have  much  more  simi- 
larity than  they  have  differences  among 
them,  then  we  can  start  effectively  defend- 
ing freedom  They  are  all  operated  in  the 
same  way.  Each  Is  a  politician's  paradise — 
and    Ijecomes   a   people's   poorhouse.  — ' 

It  has  been  good  to  be  here.  You  are  a 
great  gang,  good  enough  to  be  Kiwanians, 
good  enough,  all  of  you.  to  be  sitting  down 
there  under  the  South  Dakota  banners  with 
those  fellow  citizens  of  mine.  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  a  chance  to  come  and  talk  to 
you  straight  from  the  heart  and  off  the 
cuff  I  am  sorry  that  I  couldn't  do  it  with 
a  Harvard  accent,  so  you  would  get  at  least 
something  of  the  original,  but  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  with  the  Midwestern  ac- 
cent that  I  have.  And,  anyhow,  I  am  one 
of  those  fellows  who  thinks  perhaps  we  have 
been  paying  pretty  high  taxes  for  a  long 
time  now  In  this  country  because  we  have 
been  listening  to  a  Harvard  accent  for  far 
too  long  a  tlaie. 


Radio  Addresses  by  Hon.  Arthur  V. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  LTAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (leoislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a 
radio  speech  I  dehvered  over  Utah  radio 
stations  during  the  week  of  August  13. 
1950,  and  a  radio  speech  I  made  over 
Utah  radio  stations  during  the  week  of 
August  20.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I A  weekly  radio  feature  over  Utah  stations, 
week  of  August  13.  1950' 

Senator      Watkins      Repokts — What      Otra 

Blundering  Foreign  Policy  Has  Done  to 

America 

Announcei,  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  la 
your  Washington  reporter  bringing  you  a 
15-mlnute  program  featuring  your  United 
Stales  Senator.  Arthur  V.  Watkins.  Senator 
Watkins  appears  weekly  on  these  programs 
entitled  The  Senator  Reports  which  come  to 
you  transcribed  from  Washlngtor  as  a  pub- 
lic service  by  this  radio  station. 

And  now,  Senator  Watkins. 

Senator  Watkins.  Hello,  Utahans.  An  hon- 
est report  from  Washington  these  days  can- 
not be  entirely  cheerful.  There  is  small 
cause  for  immediate  cheering,  and  that  Is 
true  even  though  we  do  have  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  outstripping  as  it  does 
every  other  country  In  production.  The  fight 
against  godless  tyranny  must  go  on  despite 
our  present   weakness  in   preparation. 

But  immediate  problems  have  to  do  with 
taxes — with  Increased  taxes,  a  complete  re- 
versal of  what  we  thought  earlier  was  going 
to  be  the  nev. s  about  taxes.  Cuntrols  of  all 
kinds  are  again  in  the  Congressional  mill. 
Rationing  In  the  immediate  future  becomes  a 
distinct  possibility.  Allocations  of  scarce 
materials  and  particularly  those  needed  In 
the  war  effort  are  almost  a  certainty.  A  com- 
plete change  in  policy  In  other  fields  Is 
also  in  the  making. 

A  wave  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
strict  controls  comes  largely  as  a  conse- 
quence of  hysterical  buying  and  hoarding  by 
the  public  As  a  result,  stand-by  powers  for 
the  President  in  all  these  fields  are  almost 
certain  to  t>e  authorized  by  Congress.  Laws 
providing  for  them  may  be  on  the  txx)ks 
when  this  broadcast  reaches  you. 
"^  The  men  who  have  been  overseas  In  the 
last  war  and  who  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  had  won  the  great  battle  against  dicta- 
torships, now  find  that  the  Job  is  not  com. 
pleted  A  far  more  ^Kjwerfui  dictatorship 
than  those  destroyed  now  challenges  the 
existence  of  the  free  world. 

Letters  to  Memt)ers  of  Congress  from  many 
of   these   veterans   reveal    their    bltterne&s. 

In  many  respects  we  are  right  back  where 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
except  that  we  do  not  now  have  the  re- 
sources and  other  strong  nations  as  allies  to 
help  us  win  the  present  contest.  Some  of 
our  former  allies  are  now  enemies  and  our 
allies  have  grown  weaker,  /s  a  matter  of 
comparative  danger,  we  now  face  the  most 
deadly  peril  that  America  has  faced  in  lU 
174  years  of  history. 
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I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  bring  all  good 
news  In  this  report.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
sound  things  in  our  economy.  We  do  bare  a 
great  f)eople  who  have  accomplished  mod- 
em day  miracles.  But  an  Hnaiysla  of  our 
present  [jerllou.s  pof'ltlon  convinces  me  that 
.\merlcans  as  a  rule  have  placed  too  much 
confidence  and  power  In  their  leaders.  They 
have  taken  too  many  things  for  granted. 
TTilnps  ha\e  ctane  Ujo  eiisy  Inflation  on 
the  early  ujMwlng  is  easy  to  take.  It  is  dUB. 
cult  to  belu've  we  have  been  living  In  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  Koienn  epls<jde  with  all  Its 
revelations  has  brought  ua  to  our  senses  with 
a  rude  t-hocl 

There  is  new  serious  questioning  of  our 
leaders.  It  comes  not  only  from  men  who 
are  now  facing  a  second  Icng  peniKi  away 
frL.m  home  in  the  A.^mcd  Scrwcef^.  but  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States 
and  from  all  classes  of  people 

OfBclai  Washington  la  in  on  It.  not  only 
asking  questions  but  Is  being  required  to 
answer  them.  One  Senator  whi-  spent  a  few 
days  at  home  declared  that  in  the  Middle 
Wpst  the  home  folks  have  very  little  con- 
fidence In   Washington  ofBrials. 

Dorc  thy  Thompson,  famous  columnist. 
declares  that  we  are  now  on  the  road  tc  total 
conscription  and  total  control  of  every- 
thing— life.  lal>or.  capital  and  Income,  by  the 
state.  "Accompanying  thij  development." 
atkya  Miss  Th  'mpson.  ■will  ix"  the  old  de- 
mand for  'unitv.'  the  protest  don't  rock 
the  boat,'  and  the  urge  X<i  "trust  our  leaders.' 
To  raise  disajjreeable  questions  will  socju 
become  tantamount  to  'conspiring  with  the 
enemy  ■ 

"Before  this  state  of  affulrs  Is  achieved, 
and  we  are  reduced  to  the  condition  de- 
scribed In  the  liwe  Qeorv;e  Orwell's  '1984,  let 
Us  then  raise  a  few  questions. 

"Why  should  we  trust  our  leaders? 

"Have  the  policies  they  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued brought  us  peace,  stability,  and  inter- 
national security,  or  have  they  brought  us 
war    inflation,  and  international  chaos'' 

"We  have  had  a  continuing  administration 
in  office  since  1933.  or  at  lea.«;t  have  one  now, 
which  has  detended  all  the  International 
acts  of  its  predecessors  backed  up  by  some 
bipartisan  Republicans.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons «ho  advised  these  a^'ts  are  still  ad- 
vising. It  is  n  )W  apparent  that  they  did 
not  know  tor  what  purpoee  they  were  lead- 
ing us  in  the  last  war,  that  they  were 
afflicted  with  an  almo«t  incredible  blindness 
to  Keof^raptiical.  political  and  social  realities; 
that,  ftr  the  sake  of  world  peace  they  vested 
the  security  of  the  United  States  in  an  inter- 
national organiKilion  incapable,  because  of 
Its  composition  and  structure,  of  framing, 
let  alone  enforcing,  internaticnal  law.  and 
that  now.  via  that  body,  we  are  apain  en- 
gaged in  war  for  the  purpose  of  'enlorcing 


One  need  nut  agree  In  whole  with  Miss 
Thompson  in  her  conclusions.  She  how- 
ever, tea  put  her  fingor  on  one  of  the  real 
eauaea  ot  our  ditOculiles. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  prime  ob- 
stacle to  peace  in  the  world  today  is  Soviet 
Russia  and  communism.  But  an  additional 
reason,  and  withcul  which  Russia  wuuldn  t 
have  bPen  the  menace  she  la  trday.  was  the 
Oilegmded.  bungling,  blundering  foreign 
polky  of  the  United  Slftee  ol  recent  times 
and  apaclflcally  since  the  shooting  ended 
and  the  coid  war  began 

In  the  recent  book  entitled  The  Great  Mis- 
takes of  the  War."  by  Hanst  n  W  Baldwin,  of 
the  New  York  Times  stJiB.  and  perhaps  this 
countr>  3  most  penetrating  military  writer. 
the  broad  questicHi  of  our  mistakes  in  diplo- 
macy and  m  mUitary  affairs  are  pointed  up 
With  embarrassing  realism. 

Baldwin  8  emphatic  criticisms  are  full  ot 
meaning  for  the  present  and  the  future  as 
well    as    the    past;     and    these    mistakes    of 


diplomacy  do  have  a  trcmendoui  Influence 
upon  the  domeatlc  affairs  of  this  countr  and 
the  lives  at  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  pointed  out  that  there  are 
ffirces  at  work  In  International  politics  that 
are  but  the  continuation  of  wars,  and  wars 
in  turn  are  but  the  continuation  of  the 
I->eaoetlnie  forces  of  international  p<jlltics. 
These  forces  are  not  frozen  during  a  so- 
called  peacetime  era.  Wise  statesmen  take 
account  of  all  of  these  forces  and  so  plan 
the  permanent  policy  of  their  countries  to 
the  ultimate  preservation  ol  the  interests 
and  Ideals  of  those  countries. 

Peice,  of  course,  is  the  great  desire  of  all 
peoples,  and  peace  Is  planned  for  on  the 
terms  most  favorable  to  the  point  of  vuw  in 
a  nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  excuse  our 
makers  of  foreign  policy  during  the  period 
in  discussion,  to  say  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  Oommutust  purposes  before  the 
Second  World  War  began;  history  has  shown 
that  that  is  not  a  fi»ct.  The  Coramuniiil  pur- 
poses were  known  before  the  advent  of  World 
War  II  But  our  planners  brushed  aside  the 
wise  EUi^gestlons  of  CburrhlU.  and  our  war- 
time President  and  hl.s  military  hl^h  com- 
mand staked  all  upon  the  military  expediency 
cf  defeating  the  Japa.nese  and  German  al- 
liance and  without  locking  beyond  It  to  the 
ominous  and  already  apparent  dangers  of 
communism. 

One  of  their  treat  mistakes  that  came 
'.argely  as  a  result  of  mistaken  foreign  policy 
was  the  reogultlon  of  Russia.  This  gave 
Russia  great  power  and  Influence  in  the 
world  This  move  was  made,  notwithstand- 
ing Presidents  Wilson,  Harding.  CooUdge, 
and  Hoover  had  denied  It. 

Our  policy  made  us  unready  In  the  Philip- 
pines when  World  War  II  was  initiated. 

We  refused  to  adopt  Churchill's  "soft 
underbelly"  strategy  — that  Is.  we  refused  to 
attack  through  the  Balkans  Instead  of  over 
the  west  front.  If  we  had  followed  Churchill, 
Russia  would  have  been  pinned  largely  with- 
in her  own  boundaries. 

We  demanded  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Axis  forces,  thus  signing  the  death  knell 
of  the  underground  forces  or  of  any  re- 
spon.sible  governments  with  which  we  could 
5!pn  treaties  of  p>eace 

We  adopted  the  Morgenthau  plan  which 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  Industries  upon 
which  the  peoples  of  the  Ails  countries  must 
live  We  are  now  in  a  weak  way  trying  to 
restore  some  of  those  industnes  and  as  time 
(frte*,  on.  the  error  of  tha^  policy  Is  becoming 
more  painfully  apparent. 

Then  there  was  the  pause  In  World  War  11 
before  Berlin.  Prague,  and  Vienna,  when  we 
should  have  been  marchlne  Into  thfjfle  cities 
with  Eisenhower's  advance  forces.  Our  hold- 
ing back  allowed  Russia  to  take  possession. 

Another  grave  mistake  was  the  aereemcnt 
which  permitted  Russia  to  encircle  Berlin 
and  left  us  without  a  right-of-way  Into  the 
west  section  of  that  city  which  was  a-arded 
us  by  the  same  agreement.  The  costly  Berlin 
blockade  and  the  airlift  came  as  a  result  of 
this  blunder. 

And  then  there  was  the  much  disputed 
bombing  of  Japanese  cities  with  the  atomic 
bomb. 

The  crowning  error  of  all  was  the  capitula- 
tion to  the  Russians  at  Yalta  At  that  very 
moment  we  should  have  done  everrthiE?  pos- 
sible within  our  power  to  keep  Russia  out 
of  the  Japanese  war.  By  that  act  we  set 
Russia  up  as  the  dominant  power  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  the  Balkans,  and  made  the 
Communist  conquest  of  China  almost  Inevi- 
table. EvenU  since  that  time  have  helped 
Russian  efforts  to  consolidate  the  big  vlc- 
torlea  won  at  Yalta. 

We  did  have  an  opporttinlty,  however,  to 
rectify  part  of  the  damage  done  at  Yalta. 
We   could   and   should   have   supported    the 


NationaUsU  In  China  In  their  fight  against 
the  Communlata  t>efore  It  was  too  late. 
Acting  under  the  poUcy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  appease  Ck>mmunlsts  In  Asia,  in 
contrast  to  its  policy  oi  flgbtlnf;  it  In  Europe, 
we  tried  to  force  the  Nationalist  government 
to  accept  Conununists  In  Its  councils,  and 
then.  In  high  dudgeon  when  It  wouldn't  do 
that,  we  pulled  out  of  China  and  said  "plague 
on  both  your  houses." 

One  of  the  secondary  errors  was  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  German  and  Japanese 
Industry  under  the  direction  of  theoretical 
social  ref(x-mers  and  military  people  whu 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing  We  have 
been  paying  large  sums  for  the  support  of 
both  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  largely 
because  we  left  them  with  very  little  with 
which  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  now  that 
we  are  in  great  dan^r.  it  has  become  paln- 
'  fully  apparent  that  sooner  or  later  we  shaU 
have  to  rearm  these  same  Germans  and 
Japanese  to  help  fight  the  teeming  hordes 
of  Communists.  And  to  help  them  defend 
themselves  as  well  as  us  we  may  soon  be 
rebuilding  their  Industries  we  have  dis- 
mantled. 

Then  last  of  all  has  been  the  Acheson  policy 
of  Aaia,  which  has  permitted  to  a  large  extent 
the  consolidation  of  Communist  gains  made 
at  Yalta.  It  is  generally  crjnoeded  here  in 
Washington  and  most  of  the  allied  capitals 
that  our  policy  in  Asia  as  revealed  to  the 
world  through  Acheson  s  speeches  and  his 
directions  to  State  Department  employees 
throughout  Asia,  was  an  Invitation  to  the 
Communists  to  move  into  South  Korea.  It 
5.hould  be  remembered  that  we  announced 
that  Korea  was  not  defensible  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  and  that  our  line  of  de- 
fense was  through  Alaska,  the  Aleutians, 
Japan.  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines. 

Tlie  record  will  show  that  pointing  out  all 
of  t'nese  errors  Is  not  all  second  guessing. 
That  record  Is  too  long  to  detail  here,  but 
the  proof  exists  and  I  believe  most  of  jrou 
will  remember  it. 

Let  me  repeat  our  foreign  policy  concerns 
Intimately  and  acutely  every  living  person 
In  this  country.  That  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, but  most  Americans  don't  reallee  It. 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Our  heavy  expenditures  under  the  Z£&T- 
shall  program  put  the  United  States  In  di- 
rect competition  with  its  own  cltlzene  for 
scarce  goods.  That  raised  high  prices  high- 
er. It  w«fi  inflation.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
had  to  pay  h'gher  taxes  to  get  the  money 
to  .send  to  the  Marshall-plan  cotmtrtes 

The  recognition  of  Rusala  by  this  coun- 
try made  her  strong.  It  gave  her  credit  and 
standlni;  In  the  world.  We  are  now  expend- 
ing billions  more  in  dollars  to  help  offset 
that  strength. 

Our  mUitary  appropriations  are  all  affected 
by  that  recognition.  We  refused  to  attack 
Germany  through  the  Balkans  as  Churchill 
argued.  We  are  confronted  with  sttong  Rus- 
sian forces  In  east  Germany  and  in  Austria. 
We  are  paying  Immense  sums  to  offset  that 
strength  We  have  had  tc  keep  a  larger  de- 
fense force  In  Germany  and  Austria  to  meet  it. 

We  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 
As  a  result  we  have  had  to  set  up  our  own 
military  goveriunent  In  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria and  in  Japan.  Our  occupation  costs 
have  been  running  at  W ,000.000. 000  a  year 
since  the  war  ended. 

Otu-  errcnrs  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
contributed  heavily  to  the  present  strength 
of  Russia.  Every  dollar  we  are  required  to 
expend  in  preparing  to  defend  agamst  that 
great  power  was  made  necessary  to  some  ex- 
tent by  these  errors. 

And  frrjm  a  practical  ev«ry-day  point  at 
view.  11  may  be  worth  while  to  remember 
that  because  of  their  blunder i  we  have  been 
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paytnf;  hlfl:h«  prtc*«  for  everything.  You 
wtil  b*  required  to  pay  hltjher  t-axe«.  Many 
needed  public  works  project*  In  the  United 
States  will  have  to  be  cancelled  or  postponed 
Indefinitely.  Great  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West  which  could  easily  hare  been  built 
out  of  the  money  Klven  Europe — Bome  $35.- 
000.000.000  since  the  war  ended — this  money 
couid  have  buUt  nearly  all  these  projects. 
Many  dealrabie  reforms  in  this  country  will 
have  to  be  postponed  because  of  the  foreign 
situation. 

In  this  land  of  ours  we  have  relied  on  the 
two-party  system  throuRhout  history  to  help 
Ua  Correct  our  mistakes  But  the  effort  Is 
now  belnff  made  to  shut  the  mouths  of  critics 
on  the  plea  that  there  must  be  unity — there 
must  l)e  100-percent  8upp<irt  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Even  the  Constitution  Is 
wnlved  to  one  aide,  Let  me  remind  you  that 
If  the  Constltiitlon  had  b«^n  followed — If 
the  Senate  had  been  given  the  rljfht  to  con- 
Flder  the  exi-cutlve  agreemen's  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  .'otadam.  and  elsewhere,  these  aRree- 
ments — In  effect,  treaties — might  never  have 
been  ratified— might  never  have  gone  Into 
effect . 

Poreign  policies  do  affect  the  Uvea  of  every 
American,  and  those  who  h.ive  made  the 
monumental  blunders  which  have  contrib- 
uted so  heavily  to  our  present  perils  should 
be  called  to  accr)unt.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  must  not  t>e  continued  In  places  of 
high  responsibility  where  they  can  get  us 
Into  more  trouble. 

I A  weekly  radio  feature  over  Utah  stations. 
week  of  August  20.  19501 

SSMATOK        WaTKIN-S        RtPORTS — HaS        ThERC 
RZALLT   BrEN   A   BiPARTI.SA.N    FOREIGN   POI  irT' 

A.NNOUNcaa.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is 
your  Washington  reporter  bruiglng  you  tran- 
scribed the  Senate  ReporU.  a  15-mlnute  pro- 
gram featuring  your  United  States  Senator 
AaTHua  V.  Watkins.  Senator  Watkins' 
weekly  program  Is  brought  to  listeners  as  a 
public  service  by  this  radio  station.  And 
now.  Senator  Watkins. 

Senator  Watklns.  Hello.  Utah.  In  this 
week's  report  I  want  to  talk  to  you  Irankly 
and  straight  from  the  shoulder  on  a  number 
of  questions  that  are  being  repeatedly  put  to 
me  as  well  as  to  other  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

First  and  foremost  in  everyone's  mind  theae 
days  Is  the  war  in  Korea  and  the  possibility 
of  World  War  IIL  People  are  Justly  appre- 
hensive; young  people  who  are  Just  starting 
out  In  ll/e.  establishing  homes,  are  having 
their  plans  completely  upset;  young  men  In 
college  are  wondering  If  they  will  ever  be 
able  to  finish  their  course;  boys  In  high  school 
face  the  prospect.  If  the  universal  military 
training  bill  pa.sses.  of  Immediately  being 
called  to  take  at  least  6  months  training. 
and  I  could  go  on  at  length  on  this  topic 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Reporter,  that  we  have  had 
a  number  of  questions  on  the  Korean  war 
•ent  In  by  mall  and  otherwise  which  require 
•nswem.  Let's  proceed  with  sfjme  of  these 
questions 

ANNorNCra.  Senator  Watkin.s,  Judging 
from  our  correspondence  and  discussion  In 
the  public  press.  It  appears  many  Americans 
do  not  understand  Just  what  is  meant  by  the 
so-called  bipartisan  foreign  p<ilicy.  This 
question  has  been  brought  to  the  front  again 
through  public  statements  Issued  by  Sena- 
tor LoDci  and  other  Hcpubllcun  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  which 
they  attack  the  foreign  ptillcy  record  of  the 
administration 

Will  you  explain  how  this  so-called  bl- 
partl!%an  jvUicv   has  worked  In  the  past? 

Senator  Watkins  rtiere  has  txcen  a  great 
deal  of  mi^iunderatanding  on  the  meaning 
of  the  bipartisan  foreign  p<jlicy.  The  public 
has  be«n  *)ld  on  the  idea  that  this  jwlicy 
Is  worked  out  in  complt-tt*  akjreement  be- 
tween Republicans  and  DtuiucraLs,  vuid  as  a 


result,  all  Memtiers  of  Congrtai  are  bound  to 
follow  It.  Anyone  who  dlaagrees  la  a  dis- 
senter, or  to  use  a  real  smear  word,  he  Is 
an  Isolationist.  Here  Is  how  it  has  actually 
worked  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  In 
the  p.vst. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
are,  under  the  Constitution,  charged  with 
the  Initiation  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
termining what  It  shall  finally  be.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  discusses  the  proposed  policy 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  C<immlttee  In 
secret  sessions.  Republican  memt)ers  of  the 
committee  hear  these  discussions  If  the 
discussions  In  the  committee  are  not  sutn- 
cient,  he  ha»  In  the  past  discussed  the  pro- 
posHls  individually  with  Republican  mem- 
bers But  the  Republican  members,  even 
though  they  may  have  taken  part  In  the 
formation  of  the  policy,  have  not  discussed 
the  proposals  with  all  other  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  Senate.  Those  of 
us  mt  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
havt  been  to  a  large  extent  left  In  the  dark. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  policy  agreed 
upon  is  to  t>e  until  we  read  about  It  in  the 
newspapers  or  until  the  President  sends  a 
mea-sage  to  Congress. 

Announceb  Senator  Watkins,  has  there 
ever  really  been  a  bipartisan  action  In  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy  as  a  matter  of 
practical  operation? 

Senator  Watkins.  No;  there  hasn't  been, 
except  In  a  limited  way.  Senator  Vanden- 
BEBC.  who  has  been  given  credit  for  Initiat- 
ing such  a  policy,  has  said  very  emphatically 
that  he  never  had  claimed  that  It  was  bipar- 
tisan; that  he  personally  never  had  the  right 
to  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  Republlcana. 

Last  December,  when  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, there  was  some  discussion  In  the 
public  press  whether  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
I,  and  other  Senators  who  had  never  been 
consulted  ab<mt  any  of  these  matters  In 
advance  of  l>elng  made  public,  said  In  press 
Interviews  that  there  hadn't  been  any  real 
bipartisan  policy  and  that  vre  were  vt."  much 
opposed  to  having  It  called  a  bipartisan 
policy  or  having  Republicans  t>ound  by  what 
was  done. 

Senator  Vandenberc,  noting  the  press 
statements,  wrote  me  a  letter  under  date 
of  December  28,  1949,  on  this  subject.  I 
quote  from  this  letter: 

"Dear  Abthur:  Since  the  'pangs'  of  my 
convalescence  still  keeps  me  'under  wraps' 
a  gcxxl  deal  of  the  time,  this  Is  my  first 
chance  to  tell  you  that  I  liked  your  Inter- 
view In  the  Washington  Post  following  my 
press  conference  upon  my  return  to  the 
Capitol.  1  am  writing  becaiise  1  enjoy 
emphasizing  our  agreements  Instead  of  our 
occasional  disagreements. 

"I  totally  agree  with  you — as  you  yourself 
were  kind  enough  to  indicate — that  I  have  no 
warrant  to  spt>ak  for  the  Republican  Party 
In  determining  foreign  ^xjlicy,  and  I  think  I 
have  categorically  discliuined  any  such  man- 
date in  every  speech  I  have  ever  made  on 
the  subject.  Any  pretense  to  the  contrary — 
as  too  often  Implied  in  the  press — has  always 
been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  me  and, 
I  would  think,  to  my  Republican  colleagues. 
You  cannot  say  It  too  often  to  suit  me  I 
should  like  to  have  total  acquittal  from  any 
such  presumption  I  have  no  authority — 
and  never  have  had  or  never  will  claim  It — 
to  commit  my  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  anything. 

"What  I  do  have  Is  the  responsibility  of 
leading  the  discussions  and  the  explorations 
In  res{iect  to  Inreign  policy,  and  this  respon- 
sibility comes  to  me  on  the  direct  orders  of 
my  colleagues  when  they  approve  my  desig- 
nation as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

"Again,  I  totally  agree  with  you  when  you 
say  that  the  two-party  system  (which  I  con- 
sider   IndUtpeusublej     cannot    function     un- 


less we  .  r  the  opposition  party  debate  the 
(foreign  policy )  Issues  thoroughly  u[K>n  the 
floor';  and  when  you  say  that  the  time  lor  a 
waters  idge  unity  Is  alter  the  decision  has 
been  reached."  There  can  be  no  effective, 
ultimate  unity  except  as  free  minds  meet  In 
free  debate.  I  also  mean  that  from  the  bot- 
tom  of   my   heart." 

Senator  Vandenbehc  s  position.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  absolutely  sound.  I  believe  his 
letter  clears  up  a  l>aslc  misunderstanding 
of  Just  what  Is  meant  by  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

Announcer.  Senator  Watkins.  you  men- 
tioned a  moment  aRo  that  U  we  had  any  Dl- 
partlsan  foreign  policy  at  all  that  It  was  a 
limited  one.  Just  what  did  you  mean  by 
that? 

Senator  Watkins.  In  the  first  place,  I 
meant  that  what  has  been  described  by  the 
press  as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  Is  In  effect 
limited  to  a  few  Republican  Senators  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  not  to  the 
entire  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
never  been  more  than  a  mention  of  foreign 
policy  In  our  Senate  Republican  conferences 
where  matters  of  policy  are  usually  discussed. 
I  have  been  present  at  all  of  them,  and  I 
know  there  has  been  a  studied  effort  to  keep 
away  from  consideration  of  this  subject. 

In  the  second  place,  the  so-called  biparti- 
san policy  has  been  limited  to  matters  of 
policy  with  re.<;pect  to  our  relations  In 
Europe  and  defense  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity countries  In  this  field.  Senator 
Vandenberc  has  been  consulted.  In  fact,  he 
has  Initiated  some  of  the  policies,  such  as  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  so-called  Vandenljerg 
resolution  He  also  initiated  the  Rio  Pact 
wherein  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can  Republics   Join   forces 

When  Its  comes  to  otir  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
policies.  Senator  Vandinbkrg  declares  that 
he  has  never  been  consulted.  He  is  cor- 
roborated In  this  bv  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  first  the  Republican  meml>ert  of  this 
committee  would  hear  about  Asiatic  or 
Pacific  policies  wovild  be  when  they  were 
announced  In  the  press  or  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  the  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly no  Republican,  even  In  a  limited  way, 
could  be  bound  by  such  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  with  respect  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

That  Is  why  even  Senator  VANurNazRc  was 
wining  to  Join  In  approving  the  substance 
of  the  Lodge-Smlth-WUey-Hickenlooper 
statement  which  the  Democrats  have  been 
denouncing  so  bitterly  for  the  last  10  days. 

Announcer.  Why  do  you  think  the  Repub- 
licans were  not  consulted  In  Initiating  our 
policies  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Senator 
Watkins? 

Senator  Watkins  I  cant  read  the  minds 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers,  but  as 
you  know,  the  President  usua'ly  takes  the 
advice  of  the  State  Department  on  matters 
of  f.ilj  kind  For  some  re.-ison.  Secretary 
Acheaon  particularly  did  not  want  to  cor. 
suit  the  Republicans  In  the  formation  of  ou' 
Asiatic  policy.  Our  policy  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  has.  until  the  Korean  Incident,  been 
largely  an  appeasement  of  Russia.  We  prac- 
tically sold  China  out  at  Yalta  China  fell 
because  of  our  lack  of  support  of  the 
Nationalists,  and  the  Russians,  no  doubt, 
felt  Korea  would  be  easy  picking  because 
the  State  Department  announced  we  dldnt 
Intend  to  defend  that  country. 

ANNouNCia.  Senator  Watkins.  what  Is 
likely  to  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  divi- 
sion In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  question  of  our  forel^  policy?  Do  you 
think  this  break  will  seriously  affect  the 
security  of  the   United  States? 

Senator  Watkins  I  dont  think  It  will.  In 
fact.  I  t»elleve  that  had  the  Republicans 
been  more  critical  at  an  earlier  stage  In  the 
development  of  our  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
policies,  there  might  have  beet\  a  reversal  by 
til*  President  a  long  time  before  the  Korean 
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episode  happened:  had  such  a  reTereal  come 
earlier,  the  free  nations  would  not  have  loat 
China  and  we  would  not  now  be  fighting  In 
Korea 

Also.  I  believe  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an 
opp<^sltlon  party  which  would  subject  the 
various  proposals  made  on  foreign  policy  to  a 
crltlcAl  analysis.  In  fact.  I  think  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  opposition  party  to  do  Just  that, 
because  that  Is  our  only  protection. 

ANNorNCTR  Senator  Watkins.  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  In  the  press  on 
this  very  question,  hasn't  there?  Could  you 
give  us  an  example? 

Senator  Watkins  l#t  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  which  Is  a  strong  Internationalist 
pap*>r  Le»  me  quote  from  this  editorial, 
published   August    15: 

"In  bringing  Korea  Into  current  political 
discussion  the  Republicans  have  raised 
anew  the  old  question  of  the  proper  role  of 
an  opposition  party  under  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  It  has  been  easy  for  the 
Democrat."  to  act  shocked  and  grieved,  as  If  It 
were  a  crime  to  focus  attention  upon  past 
errors  of  the  administration.  Less  pwUtlcally 
minded  cltlrens  have  questioned  whether 
raising  issues  of  foreign  policy  may  not  create 
dangerous  divisions  amone  us  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  constitutional  government,  as 
the  free  peoples  understand  It.  requires  crit- 
icism and  dl.'^sent — In  short,  an  organized 
opposition  We  are  a  two-party  Nation,  and 
if  the  Republicans  do  not  act  as  the  op- 
position, no  other  group  can  As  for  elimi- 
nating from  the  political  forum  all  questions 
of  defense  and  forelgrn  policy,  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  a  free  people  can 
discuss  secondary  matters,  but  that  It  must 
fall  silent  and  acquiescent  where  the  great 
laaues  are  Involved  that  affect  Its  liberty  and 
Its  very  life  " 

ANNorNCER.  That  sounds  like  a  sensible 
statement.  Senator  Watkins.  Have  you  been 
able  to  apply  It  In  your  activities  with  respect 
to  the  foreltrn  policy? 

Senator  Watkins.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  editorial.  I  have  asked 
many  questions  about  our  foreign  relations 
and  I  have  been  critical  at  times  of  policies 
proposed  As  soon  as  they  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress.  In  a  few  Instances  over  my  op- 
position. I  have  proceeded  to  support  these 
policies  because  they  have  been  established 
by  both  the  President  and  the  Congress.  I 
will  continue  to  support  them  unless  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  utterly  dangerous  for 
the  country.  In  that  event,  of  course.  I  will 
follow  my  conscience  and  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officials  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country  if  necessary. 

Announcer.    Thank    you.    Senator    Wat- 
kins. 


CorUilment  of  Mail  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  north   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou:i  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord.  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Proper  Mail  Service."  pub- 
lished In  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  on 
August  18.  1950. 

There  beinjf  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Propkx  Mail  Snncs 

By  a  margin  big  enough  to  override  a 
threatened  Presidential  veto,  the  House  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  restore 
the  cuts  in  mall  service  ordered  last  April 
by  Postmaster  General  Donaldson. 

This  was  a  proper  move  and  a  deserved  re- 
buke to  the  Postmaster  General  and  to  the 
President  vrho  backed  him  up  in  a  picayunlsh 
but  costly  gesture  of  economy  "The  cut  in 
mall  deliveries.  It  Is  said,  will  save  the  tax- 
payers $70,000,000  a  year.  Maybe  it  will. 
But  It  has  caused  a  serious  inconvenience, 
e^fjeclaily    In    suburban    areas,    to    taxpayers 

vhn  will  continue  to  shell  out  not  milllona 

but  billions  for  administration  ventures  that 
benefit  only  specially  favored  groups 

If  the  administration  had  tried,  and  failed, 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  real  economies  in  the 
postal  service,  it  might  have  been  morally 
Justified  In  backing  the  Donaldson  order  as 
a  second-best  economy  move  But  li  has 
given  only  Up  service,  and  not  much  of  that, 
to  the  Hoover  proposals.  And  It  has  effec- 
tively opposed  all  efforts  by  Senator  Douglas 
and  others  for  cutting  down  the  swollen 
nonmllltary  budget  In  the  circumstances, 
the  cry  for  economy  from  the  White  House 
has  a  hollow  ring. 

If  the  Senate  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
bill  It  will  undoubtedly  Ijack  up  the  House, 
and  probably  with  a  safe  margin  to  overcome 
a  veto  The  danger  is  that  the  Senate  wont 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  It.  Administration 
lieutenants  threaten  to  hold  up  the  measure 
In  the  crowded  session. 

Congress  has  many  things  to  do  before  the 
planned  recess  In  early  September.  National 
defense  is.  of  course,  the  paramount  concern. 
But  In  view  of  all  the  weeks  that  were  wasted 
in  opposition  to  efforts  for  real  economy,  and 
remembering  our  prospective  $3,000,000,000 
deficit  before  Korea,  the  public  should  de- 
mand as  of  right  a  proper  mall  service. 


Tke  Role  of  the  OppositioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  triAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  Uegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entiUed  "The  Role  of  the  Opposition." 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  August  16,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TuK  ROLX  or  THX  Oppo&moN 

In  bringing  Korea  into  ctirrent  political 
discussion  the  Republicans  have  rala«d  anew 
the  old  question  of  tne  proper  role  of  an 
opposition  F>arty  under  the  American  con- 
stitutional syatem.  It  has  been  easy  for  the 
Democrats  to  act  shocked  and  grieved,  as  if 
It  were  a  crime  of  leae-majesty  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  past  errors  of  the  administra- 
tion. Less  poUtically  minded  citizens  have 
questioned  whether  raising  issues  of  /oreign 
policy  may  not  create  dangerous  divisions 
among  us.  Yet  the  fact  remains  tliat  con- 
stitutional government,  as  the  free  people* 
understand  it,  requires  criticism  and  dis- 
sent— In  short,  an  organised  c^jpoeltion.  Wa 
are  a  two-party  Nation,  and  if  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  act  as  the  opposition,  no  other 
group  can.    As  for  elimLoating  from  the  po- 


litical forum  all  questions  of  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
saying  tbat  a  free  people  can  discuss  sec- 
ondary matters,  but  that  It  mtut  fail  silent 
bnd  acquiescent  where  tbe  great  iwuea  are 
involved  that  affect  its  liberty  and  ita  very 
life. 

In  tbe  present  situation,  it  Is  suggested 
that  tbe  Republicans  do  not  have  the  right 
to  criticize  the  Democrats  for  past  mistakes 
except  insofar  as  they  were  invariably 
right  and  farslgbted  themselves.  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  tbe 
Republicans  always  had  been  right,  but  this 
is  neither  necenary  nor.  In  the  circum- 
stances, possible.  By  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitutional system,  tbe  opposlticm  in  the 
United  States  is  lacking  in  leadership  as 
well  as  In  defined  responsibility.  It  inevi- 
tably gives  rise  to  diverse  and  conflicting 
views.  To  the  extent  that  Republicans  in 
tbe  Congress  and  elsewhere  have,  during 
these  years  out  of  power,  failed  to  avert  errors 
or  have  proposed  false  views  of  tbelr  own, 
they  make  their  role  as  the  opposition  part^ 
the  more  hazardotis  and  dlAcult.  But  tbey 
are  not  relieved  thereby  of  their  duty  to 
oppose.  The  Democrats  have  possessed  day- 
to-day  control  of  our  affairs,  with  the  enor- 
mous power,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  with 
which  the  Constitution  endows  tbe  Presi- 
dential crfBce.  The  responsibility  has  been 
theirs,  and  in  the  end  they  must  be  called  to 
account. 

The  fact  that  the  Republicans  must  play, 
and  are  beginning  to  play  very  effectively, 
the  part  of  the  opposition  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  limits  upon  their  conduct. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  tbey  should  jeop- 
ardize the  national  Interest  for  the  sake  of 
the  partisan  advantage.  The  major  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  foreign  af- 
fairs thus  far — the  manifesto  of  the  four  Re- 
publican Senators  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  speech  last  evening  by 
Mr  Stassen — have  both  been  distinguished 
by  an  awareness  that  frank  criticism  does  not 
make  cooperation  impossible  or  forestall  the 
re-creation  of  a  sounder  and  more  firmly 
based  bipartisanship.  It  is  this  search 
for  an  ultimate  agreement  which  lifts  these 
criticisms  above  what  Senator  Conwallt 
called  quarrelsome  and  pettifogging  at- 
tacks, placing  them  on  the  high  level  wl^re 
our  historic  controversies  have  been  fought 
out  and  settled. 


RearmiBf  GcnuBy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MA.SWATHtTSXTrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATI3 

Thursday,  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "Rearming  the  Gerrians." 
written  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  and 
published  in  tiiis  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  article  is  particularly 
descriptive  of  the  situation  in  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai^icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib, 
as  follows 

TooAT  AND  ToMoaaow — Rxaxminc  th« 
Gekmans 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

Enough  has  already  been  said  In  publla 
about  rearming  tbe  western  Oermans  to 
enable  us  to  define  the  hrst  big  issue  whicb 
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hM  to  b«  decided  We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  very  different  conception*  One 
Is  th«t  the  went  Ciermans  should  be  armed 
specincally  in  order  t..  deal  with  the  eaat 
German  forcen  The  otlier  and  very  different 
view  18  thiit  they  should  be  ivrmed  in  order  to 
become  the  hard  core  ol  the  Rnnind  forces 
alined  aKainst  the  iirmles  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  dlscusalon  has  shown,  it  seema  to  me. 
that  It  IS  neceasanr  »nd  that  it  U  feasible  to 
proceed  at  once  t<i  prepare  west  German 
forces  capable  of  defeating  aggression,  m  the 
North  Korean  style,  by  the  east  Germans. 
The  discussions  have  also  shown.  It  seems 
to  me.  that  the  Idea  of  recruiting  the  Ger- 
mans a»  the  shock  trtxips  of  a  European  or 
an  Atlantic  army  raises  problems  which. 
even  if  they  are  not  insoluble,  are  ceriainlj 
not  soluble  sewn. 

It  ■eems  to  me  reasonably  clear  that  un- 
1«M  we  deal  Orst  with  the  question  of  German 
Internal  security  against  dvU  war,  we  shall 
create  only  confusion.  To  authorize  and 
help  equip  a  west  German  militia  strong 
enough  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  east  Ger- 
mans is  a  limited  but  an  attainable  objec- 
tive To  treat  we.st  Germany  as  a  reserve 
of  military  manpower  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  by  the  Atlantic  nations  is  an  unlimited 
objective.  Under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances could  even  20  west  German  dlvUlons 
be  recalled,  retrained,  and  reequipped  quickly 
for  international  war. 

The  prudent  and  practical  thing  to  do  Is 
not  to  bite  off  more  than  anyone  can  chew, 
and  to  approach  the  momentous  question 
of  German  rearmament  as  statesmen  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  German  Nation 
and  stale,  not  In  the  manner  of  recruiting 
seri;eanU  drumming  up  enllstment-s. 

Dr.  Adenauer  told  us  the  other  day  that 
before  western  Germany  could  safely  rearna 
the  United  States  would  have  to  establish  a 
■protective  curtain"  of  at  least  10  United 
States  armored  divisions.  The  Germans  say 
that  they  must  be  defended  while  they  are 
preparing  to  defend  themselves.  If  we 
analyze  this  German  argument,  what  we  find 
Is  that  they  want  us  to  b«  near  a  total  mobili- 
zation with— for  us— a  large  army  already 
In  Europe,  before  they  mobilize. 

rhls  is  very  ciifTerent  from  the  fantasy  of 
the  wishful  thinkers  in  Whitehall  and  in  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Germans  have  Just  what 
we  lack— namely  lots  of  Infantry  aching  and 
Itching  to  put  on  a  uniform  and  to  start 
marching  again.  Dr.  Adenauers  comment 
on  this  mirage  ia  that  first  we  should  mobil- 
ize our  own  Infantry  and  place  It  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

Dr  Adenauer  has  not  yet  spoken  publicly, 
unless  I  have  .nusbed  It.  on  the  other  German 
objections.  It  is  that  a  German  army  of  any 
size  worth  talking  about  can  be  recruited 
only  by  ctjnscnptlon  Not  even  the  Germans, 
the  moat  martial  of  the  civilized  nations,  ever 
recruited  their  Infantry  by  volunteering. 
What  is  more,  no  large  German  army  can 
be  raised,  can  be  trained,  and  can  be  com- 
manded except  by  German  officers  and  a 
German   k^"*'''**'   staff 

To  raise  an  army  by  conswrtpllon  la  very 
near  to  being  the  ultimate  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty. We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  Into 
thlnJtlng  that  the  government  in  Bonn  which 
lacks  almost  all  the  attributes  of  8overel>5nty. 
can  or  will  recreate  the  German  army  !>efore 
It  has  recovered  full  and  equal  sovereignty. 
Inchidlng  the  recognition  that  Germany  is  a 
great  European  power  with  a  foreign  iwUcy 
which  Is  made  In  Crennany. 

My  own  view  U  that  all  this  Is  going  to 
happen.  But  it  Is  going  to  happen,  not  In 
order  to  provide  trix)|>a  for  a  hypothetical 
war  in  195a-*4,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
natural  revival  of  the  German  nation  and 
Its  return  as  a  principal  power  in  Europe. 

We  should  encourage  the  revival  of  Oer- 
n\any  particularly  iii  close  alliance  with 
Prance.  But  we  should  not  U^ok  upon  the 
Germans,   whom  we  have  defeated   and  dis- 


armed, as  a  reserve  of  military  manpower 
up<jn  which  we  can  now  draw. 

The  self-respecting  and  the  practical  thing 
to  do  la  to  arm  the  Germans  for  their  own 
internal  security.  Until  they  have  recovered 
full  sovereignty,  a  greater  military  effort  than 
that  should  not  be  asked  of  them  nor  can 
it  b'  expected.  For  the  time  being  we  can 
leave  It  at  that  Yet  If  only  we  could  do 
that  much,  and  do  It  effectively,  it  would  add 
Immeasurably,  perhaps  deci.ilvely.  to  the  se- 
curity of  all  of  western  Etirope.  For  the 
greatest  danger  of  a  general  war  is  the  out- 
break of  a  German  civil  war.  All  of  us  would 
quickly  be  sucked  Into  a  German  civil  war. 

If  the  western  allies  could  agree  clearly  and 
flrmlv  on  this  limited  objective,  they  could 
then.  I  think,  take  a  salutary  and  construc- 
tive action.  They  could  reconvene  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  they  could 
tell  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  that  they  have  decided  to 
authorize  and  to  equip  forces  in  western  Ger- 
many similar  to  those  in  eastern  Germany 
though,  of  course,  three  times  as  large  since 
western  German  has  about  three  times  as 
many  people  who  need  to  be  policed  and  pro- 
tected. Since  this  would  be  following  the 
precedent  established  by  the  U.  S.  S  R  In  Us 
zone,  the  western  allies  could  say  to  Mr. 
Vlshlnsky  that  they  know  he  will  regard  their 
decision  as  conforming  to  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. 

They  should,  however,  add  that  since  the 
exi.stence  of  two  German  military  forces  is  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Germany  and  of  the 
world,  they  would  be  glad  to  consider  pro- 
posals for  German  Internal  security  which 
recognized  the  principle  that  the  German 
police  and  militia  In  all  parts  of  Germany 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  population. 


Governmental    Mistakes   Leading   to 
Hostilities  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Auaust  24  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
an  editorial  entitled  '  Mi^itakes  of  the 
Future."  published  in  the  September 
19.S0  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal. 

There  being;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mistakes  or  the  Future 

The  mess  in  Korea  hlfc^h-lights  grievous 
mistakes  In  recent  American  statesmanship. 
Tha.  this  Asiatic  jienlnsula.  with  no  strategic 
military  lmi)ortance  to  the  United  Stales, 
must  be  the  scene  of  a  bloody  struggle,  proves 
once  atittin  that  all  mUtakes  must  be  paid 
for.  The  price  for  governmental  errors  al- 
ways comes  hl^h 

In  order  that  future  mistakes  may  be  fewer. 
thi«e  of  the  past  should  not  be  dismissed. 
They  should  be  studied 

The  route  to  Korean  bkxxlshed  began  back 
In  1933.  when  our  Government  recognized 
S^niet  Russia.  Much  has  been  lost  by  the 
appeasement  policies  which  the  administra- 
tions since  then  have  followed.  We  gave  the 
Soviet*  generously  of  lend-lease  materials, 
with  little  In  return.  We  yielded  to  Stalin 
by  making  the  second  front  in  Normandy. 
Had  that  attack  t)een  made  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Russia  would  nut  tixiay  be  solidly 
Uuitalled  m  half  of  Europe.     We  stopped  uur 


advanclnR  armies  so  that  Russians  could  be 
first  to  enter  Berlin — an  error  that  cost  mil- 
lions for  the  airlift  later,  and  that  may  yet 
cost   far   more   to  protect   western    Europe. 

We  suspended  the  war  with  no  plans  for 
winning  the  peace  At  Cairo,  Tehran,  and 
Yalta  concessions  were  made  to  Stalin  which 
set  the  Communists  up  in  business  In  China. 
Korea,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient 

Then  our  conXu.sed  and  infeste-  State  De- 
partment faltered  year  after  year  over  China. 
Bemused  by  attempting  to  mix  into  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  half  the  world.  It  failed 
miserably  to  head  off  the  Communist  con- 
trol   which    now    holds   China    In    U    n    grip. 

Meanwhile,  a  1948  campaign  money  raiser 
was  made  Secretary  of  Defense  Recommen- 
dations ior  defense  expenditures  were  whit- 
tled, while  nondefense  spending  mounted  to 
unprecedented  figures  The  Navy  was  weak- 
ened, the  Air  Forces  throttled  down,  and  the 
Army  limited,  while  the  illusion  of  adequate 
preparedness  was  fostered  In  the  public  mind. 

The  Voice  of  America  was  held  to  an  Ill- 
managed  whisper,  while  Russian  propaganda 
against  the  United  States  blanketed  the 
earth. 

Soft  methods  have  enabled  Communists 
and  their  helpers  to  penetrate  deeply  Into 
American  Industry.  Should  world  war  be  re- 
sumed. American  action  could  be  crippled  In 
countless  ways  by  Communist  sabotage  from 
within. 

The  Nation  has  been  weakened  Internally 
by  governmental  borrowing,  which  has  cut 
down  the  value  of  savings 

Bad  examples  In  high  places  have  Impaired 
moral  standards  and  have  weakened  another 
great  source  of  strength. 

This  Is  a  gloomy  record.  We  regret  that 
It  can  be  recited.  America  deserves  more 
glorious  history  than  this. 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  made  can- 
not be  reversed.  They  can  only  be  paid  for 
In  the  high  currency  of  blood  and  treasure. 
We  are  the  p)eople  and  cannot  escape  the  cost. 

If  the  courage,  character,  and  good  senae 
of  the  people  wiU  rise  this  autumn  to  chooM 
patriotic.  Nation-minded  representative*  for 
Congress,  the  United  States  may  begin  again 
to  make  history  with  more  triumphs  and 
fewer  errors. 


Speculation  in  Rubber  Trading 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  loWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr.  GILLTTTE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  entitled  "LarKe 
Possible  Profits  in  Trading  in  Rubt)er 
Bring  New  Margin."  written  by  Thomas 
P.  Swift  and  publi.shed  in  the  New 
York  Time.s  of  Augu.st  6.  1950 

There  beniK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Large  Possible  Paorirs  jn  Teadinc  in  Ri-bbeb 
Being  New  Margin — Commodity  Ex- 
change Here.  Seeking  To  Ctms  Run-Awat 
Speculation.  Sets  15.000  Ficvre — »40  Pee- 
CENT  RrrvRN   in   Few  Months  Cited 

(By  Thomas  P.  Swift) 
Washington  ofBclals  complained  vehe- 
mently last  week  about  the  unwarranted 
speculation  In  commodities  since  the  Com- 
niunli«t  attack  on  8<>uth  Korea  and  decried 
the    high   profits — ranging   from    100   to   400 
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jtercent— which  speculators  had  extracted  as 
a  result  of  booming  prices  in  such  items  as 
lard,  cottonseed  oil.  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
wheat. 

They  overlooked  the  prize  commodity  of 
them    all  —  natural    crude   rubber. 

Run-away  markets  In  thu  important  war 
Item  have  created  a  situation  where  profits 
have  run  as  high  as  940  percent.  A  specu- 
lator who  put  up  the  required  margin  of 
1800  to  purcha&e  one  contract  of  rubl)er  on 
the  commodity  exchange  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  w<juld  show  a  profit  of  some 
$7,500  at  the  ck>6lng  price  on  Friday,  assum- 
ing he  had  the  financial  acumen  to  stay  with 
his  original  purchase  contract. 

As  the  exchange  closed  on  Friday,  the 
nearby  September  delivery  of  a  rubber  fu- 
ture* contract  sold  at  54  30  cents  a  pound 
bid.  with  few  oflerlngs  in  sight  The  low 
price  for  the  September  contract  was  17^0 
cents  a  p>ound — providing  a  diOerentlaJ  of 
37  10  cents  a  pound  or.  a^  measurwl  by  ex- 
change dealings.  3.710  points.  Each  point  in 
a  rubl>er  futures  contract  (22.400  pounds) 
18  equivalent  to  t3.24  To  t>e  exact,  a  Sep- 
tember contract   is  now  worth  W.31040. 

However,  whether  Washington  can  do  any- 
thing about  the  situation — other  than  to 
accelerate  the  reactivation  of  this  Nation's 
synthetic  rubl>er  plants — remains  to  be  seen. 
Several  of  our  synthetic  rubber  plants — 
which  proved  a  salvation  in  World  War  II 
are  being  pushed  into  production  once  again, 
but  time  is  of  the  essence  In  the  stockpiling 
of  such  a  strategic  commodity.  Meanwhile, 
prices  are  skyrocketing  as  Russia  is  actively 
buying  rubber  by  the  shipload  and  specu- 
lators are  reaping  a  harvest  In  the  primary 
markets  at   Singapore  and   London. 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change at  a  special  meeting  late  on  Friday 
took  drastic  action  to  preserve  the  exchange  s 
normal  economic  function  as  a  meeting  place 
for  buyers  and  sellers.  Margins  were  Jumped 
to  95,000  a  contract,  effective  at  the  opening 
of  business  tomorrow.  This  margin  boost, 
the  third  within  a  month,  lifted  the  level  of 
funds  required  to  buy  one  rubber  contract 
to  nearly  50  percent  of  the  contract's  current 
value.  One  short  month  ago  »800  would 
have  t>een  sufficient  to  turn  such  a  deal. 

Until  World  War  I.  rubber  was  solely  a 
natural  vegetable  prixluct  produced  prin- 
cipally from  a  tree  known  as  hevea  bra- 
sUllensls.  The  dense  Jungles  of  the  Amazon, 
careless  marketing,  and  production  difHcul- 
tles  greatly  restricted  the  supply  of  rubtter 
until  the  hevea  tree  was  sticcessfuHy  trans- 
planted to  the  Far  East.  The  unique  proper- 
ties of  rubber  were  flrst  recognized  by  the 
English  who  succeeded  in  germinatlne  the 
aeeds  of  the  hev.^a  tree  which  had  been  taken 
from  Brazil  to  London. 

Sijccessful  plantincs  of  these  seedlings 
were  made  in  the  far-eastern  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  From  there  the  cultivation  of  rub- 
ber trees  spread  successively  throughout  Cey- 
lon. India.  British  Malaya,  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  British  Borneo.  Sarawak.  Siam, 
Burma,  and  French  Indochina.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  world 
production  of  rubber  did  not  exceed  40.CKX) 
tons  »  year.  By  the  time  World  War  II  got 
under  way.  world  production  totaled  some 
1.600.000  tons,  virtually  all  of  which  was 
accounted  for  by  plantations  established  in 
the  Far  East.  1  he  Japanese  soon  ended  that 
supply. 

During  the  First  World  War.  Germany  de- 
velopvd  and  prt)duced  in  limited  quantities 
a  synthetic  pnxluct  having  rubber-like  quali- 
ties As  World  War  11  loomed.  Germany  had 
improved  the  quality  and  increased  its  ca- 
pacity for  this  substitute  for  natural  rubber 
with  the  result  that  she  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  sources  of  the  natural  product. 
In  the  United  States  prior  to  World  War 
II   special- pur pi>6e  synthetic  rubber  had  been 
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produced  only  in  small  quantities,  prin- 
cipally for  lu  oil-resistant  features.  Short- 
ly after  Pearl  Hartxir  this  country  was  cut 
ofl  from  the  source  of  97  percent  of  tiie  sup- 
ply of  natural  rubber. 

Within  a  span  of  2  years,  the  United  Stat«s 
Government.  In  collaboration  with  the  rub- 
ber manufacturing  industry  and  the  petro- 
leum industry,  designed  and  constructed 
plants  capable  of  producing  over  1,000,000 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber  a  year.  This  capac- 
ity, which  currently  Is  undergoing  hurried 
reactivation,  relieves  us  of  the  sole  depend- 
ency on  the  natural  product. 


Unirersjtl  Military  Trataiiif 


EXTENt^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ikursday,  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Act  Now  To  Pass  Stand-by 
UMT  Law."  publi-shed  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  of  August  24,  1950 

There  being  no  obje';tion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACT  Now  To  Pass  Stand-Bt  UMT  Law 

Demand  by  nine  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  Congress 
stay  in  session  until  it  passes  a  universal 
military  training  bill  is  based,  not  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Korean  war.  but  on  the 
lessons  we  should  learn  from  it. 

Establishment  of  an  orderly  s\-stem  of 
training  the  young  men  who  would  be  called 
upon  to  fight  In  another  major  war  would  not 
relieve  the  shortage  of  manpower  which  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  handicaps  in  the 
drive  to  turn  back  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea 

That  shortage  must  be  relieved  by  other 
means — calling  up  reserves,  transfer  of  forces 
now  on  active  duty,  and  the  draft.  Great 
strides  have  been  taken  to  build  up  the 
American  forces  In  Korea  to  the  point  where 
they  have  been  able  to  stall  the  Red  offen- 
sive Greater  ones  may  be  required  to  get  to 
the  front  forces  strong  enough  to  smash  the 
North  Korean   Communists. 

But  it  is  vitally  Important  that  the  pub- 
lic— and  Congress — understand  that  the  In- 
ability of  UMT  to  solve  the  manpower  prob- 
lems of  the  Korean  war  Is  no  reason  why  the 
training  program  should  not  be  put  on  the 
books.  The  Korean  war  furnishes  ample 
proof  that  systematic  training,  to  furnish 
combat  forces  il  they  are  needed,  is  im- 
perative. 

It  is  t)eyond  argument  that  the  United 
States  would  have  been  in  much  better  posi- 
tion to  stop  ageression  in  Korea  if  a  universal 
military  training  program  had  been  put  into 
effect  in  1945  or  1946.  as  many  military  and 
civilian  leaders  urged.  It  is  likely  that  our 
losses  would  have  been  considerably  less,  if 
we  had  been  able  to  send  large  numl)ers  of 
trained  men  the  minute  the  Korean  Reds 
started  their  attack 

That  lesson  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
future.  If  we  can't  start  a  genuine  training 
prograu  in  time  to  help  out  in  the  Korean 
war.  we  should  be  all  the  more  eager  to 
start  one  in  time  to  prevent  another  costly 
series  of  setbacks  If  another  emergency 
should  arise. 

That  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  nine 
Senators    who    endorsed    Defense    Secretary 


Louis  Johnson's  request  for  UMT  legislation. 
But  it  is  not  yet  the  attitude  of  all  Congress- 
men, and  particularly  of  the  administration's 
lefislative  leaders 

While  the  nine  Senators  and  others  who 
subscribe  to  their  views  urge  Congress  to  stay 
on  the  Job  until  a  training  measure  is  passed. 
Speaker  Sam  RATBirmN  apparently  voices  the 
administration  view  when  he  urges  that  Con- 
gress finish  up  quickly  and  go  home.  This, 
he  says,  would  show  the  v-orld  that  the 
Korean  war  "is  not  a  major  operation." 

The  Korean  war  may  not  be  a  major  opera- 
tion, although  It  15  a  bigger,  tougher  fight 
than  some  Government  ofBclals  wlU  admit. 
But  it  is  a  clear  warning  that  major  opera- 
tions could  develop  with  paralyzmg  sudden- 
ness, and  that  this  Nation  ought  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  now  to  prevent  them. 

Realistic  facing  of  facts  demands  that  we 
admit,  as  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  told  the  Sen- 
ators, that  the  world  faces  a  long  period  of 
international  tensions.  It  demands  that  our 
leaders  stop  trying  to  sweep  the  Implications 
of  the  Korean  crisis  under  the  rug.  out  of 
fear  of  alarming  the  people,  or  out  of  a 
detire  to  postpone  vital  decisions  imtU  aJter 
election. 

The  best  way  to  keep  those  tensions  from 
erupting  Into  something  far  worse  Is  to  let 
the  world  know  that  were  not  going  to  be 
caught  short  on  military  manpower  again, 
as  we  were  In  Korea  It  is  a  costly  process 
t  train  our  youth,  and  a  disruptive  one, 
but  It  is  less  costly  and  disruptive  than 
entering  another  war  unprepared 

A  universal  military  training  system  could 
not  be  started  at  this  time  without  Inter- 
fering with  efforts  to  defeat  the  Communist 
agirressors  in  Korea.  But  plans  could  be 
made  new  to  be  put  into  operation  later 
when  the  Korean  crisis  is  resolved,  leaving 
in  Its  wake  future  crises  to  be  dealth  with. 

This  Nation  and  Its  Congress  have  a  habit 
of  forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  past  Now, 
while  the  lessons  of  manpower  shortage  In 
Korea  are  fresh  in  our  minds.  Congress 
should  show  that  it  recognizes  the  kind  of 
world  we're  living  in  by  enacting  a  stand-by 
universal  military  training  law. 


Appoiatments  to  tbe  Federal  Jodiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTSCOWSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LT*ITED  STATES 

Thursday .  August  24  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prateful  for  the  splendid  response  of  the 
Nation's  press  tc  my  app>eal  for  a  greater 
balance  in  appointments  to  the  Federal 
Judiciar>-.  Some  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing newspaf)ers  have  coimnented 
on  the  appalling  unlMilance  now  exist- 
ing— the  terrible  overloading  of  members 
of  one  political  party  on  the  bench. 

As  an  indica  ion  of  the  sentiment  in 
my  own  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  text  of  three  Kiitonals. 
The  first  was  published  in  the  Jai.-esville 
Gazette  of  Friday.  Auirust  18.  and  is  en- 
titled "Truman  Response  Was  a  Grim 
Joke."  The  second  was  printed  in  the 
Stevens  Point  Journal  of  August  15  and 
is  entitled  'Unbalanced  Bench."  The 
third  was  printed  in  the  Oshkosh  North- 
western of  August  16  and  is  entitled 
"Need  Nonparti.san  Judiciary. ' 
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There  beliui  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscotD.  as  follows: 

I  Ptom  Uve  J&omtUU  Dmily  OaaetU  oC 

Augm.  18,   19601 
TmuMAN  Rasrowas  V7«s  a  Orim  Jokb 

In  m  recent  letter  to  the  Prenldent.  Senator 
AtJUAMMn  WtLKT  AAked  hltn  to  correct  **ttae 
terrtble  overloMlln;;  ot  Democratic  )\idgea  on 
tlM  r^MlcnU  court  nf  the  United  8tat«t "  H« 
waa  ratMwlnir  a  firtat  of  aereral  year*  tn  an 
to  Mcure  a  balance  on  the  Federal 


In  17  yeara  of  the  New  Deal,  192  Presi- 
dential appclntmenta  to  the  bench  Included 
IS4  Democrats  and  only  8  Republicans  as 
Sanator  Wii.rr  dcclaraa,  "such  lopsided  un- 
balanca  makaa  a  fare*  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem " 

Both  Prealdent  Rooaerelt  and  President 
Truman  hare  followed  the  old  Jackson  phl- 
loaophy.  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils," 
Senator  Wtucr  waa  fair  enough  to  declare 
that  "tf  a  aeries  of  Republican  Presidents 
were  guilty  of  the  same  p<xir  Judgment."  he 
would  say  the  same  *hlng. 

President  Truman's  response  might  be 
funny  tf  It  were  not  that  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  are  directly  affected  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  to  Federal  court*.  He 
toaaed  off  the  Senator's  complaint  with  gaiety 
and  nonchalance  that  has  been  typical  of 
Truman  strategy. 

•"It  has  always  been  my  policy."  the  Presi- 
dent wrote,  "to  be  very  careful  In  the  selec- 
tion of  men  who  sit  on  the  Federal  bench 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  endorse- 
ment of  that  policy  "■ 

If  the  Chief  Executive  considers  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  bench  In  that  vein. 
tb«  American  people  can  expect  little  more 
than  party  patronage  as  usual  even  during 
a  war. 

In  the  CoycRcssioNAL  Record  of  August  8. 
Senator  Wilzt  quotes  his  second  letter 
to  the  President  on  this  subject: 

"1.  Never  before  have  the  courts  been  sa 
Important.  They  are  taking  up  today  more 
momento\i8  Issues  affecting  more  people  than 
ever    befv>re    In    American    history. 

"2  Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
court  ptwltiutu  and  such  disproportionate 
overloading  of  these  positions  by  members 
of  one  pi.)]Kical  party." 


(From  the  Stevens  Point  Journal  of  August 

15.   '9501 

Unbalancxd  Bench 

Senator  Whkt  pouits  out  that  of  193 
Federal  Judicial  app<nntnients  since  1933. 
all  but  eight  have  ^one  to  Demrx-rals  When 
Mr  Roonevelt  became  Piesideiii  there  were 
sir  Republlcar.-.  and  three  Democrats  on 
the  Supreme  Court  New  there  Is  only  one 
Republican.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  "Truman 
have  shown  equal  partisanship  in  making 
appointments  u.>  the  circuit  and  district 
courts. 

Senator  WiutT.  in  a  letter  to  President 
Trtiman,  urges  him  to  correct  the  terrible 
overloadlnK  of  DemcK-rau  as  Federal  Judces. 
Mr  WiiETs  demand  for  a  balanced  Federal 
judiciary  is  reasonable.  An  overwhelming 
prpponde  ,uace  of  Judges  reprefcentlng.  lhe(.>- 
retitally  at  lea«i.  one  political  philosophy 
Is  -Qt  "vaoleaome  In  a  country  where  national 
unity  miLt  be  forged  from  diverse  view- 
points 

Ferha-  <  the  element  of  reward  for  {)oUt!cal 
servicr  can  T)ever  tie  wholly  divorced  from 
these  ajpoiniments.  but  it  could  be  lessened 
by  a  m.ire  equitable  aistribulion  among  the 
two  major  purtle*. 

IPrum  the  Oahkoah  Northwestern  oX  August 

10.   1950 1 

Nbxd    Noiir*aTisAN    Jcoiciart 

Report*  from  Washington  are  ih«i  Senator 

ALKXAKTiKa  WiLXT,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 


has  received  s<in.n  hearty  <»upp<  rt  among 
Memtsers  of  ConKress  for  his  suggestion  to 
Presluent  Truman  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  appoint  some  outstanding  Repub- 
lican Judges  or  lawyers  to  the  vacancies  ex- 
isting on  the  Federal  bench 

The  propoB.d  by  the  Wisconsin  Senator, 
who  is  up  for  renomtnation  In  the  Septem- 
ber primary  for  the  November  election,  la 
baaed  on  th«  practical  and  fair  contention 
that  this  plan  would  strongly  reinforce  the 
nonpartisan  character  that  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary ougbt  to  have.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  little  of  that  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitl- 
cal  characteriatlc  to  be  seen  in  Federal  bench 
selections  in  the  past. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sberman  Mtnton  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  brought  out  that  of  192  Fed- 
eral Judgaa  appointed  from  1933  onward,  all 
but  8  have  been  Democrats 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  so  firmly  in 
favor  nf  the  WUey  suggestion  for  the  Judi- 
ciary that  it  declares  the  recommendation  is 
"so  sensible  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  re- 
jected'" by  the  President.  And  that  news- 
paper adds: 

"In  the  months  ahead.  President  Truman 
Is  going  to  make  many  appeals  for  bipartisan 
support.  He  could  earn  some  by  a  more  Don- 
partisan  treatment  of  the  Jiidlciary." 


Broadcast  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
PeonsylTaoia,  to  the  People  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENAl-K  OF  THE  UNIFED  STATES 

Thursday,  Auoust  24  ilcQislafive  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 \  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  broadcast 
by  me.  No.  33  in  my  biweelcly  series,  car- 
ried over  the  Pennsylvania  radio  sta- 
tion.s  on  the  week  end  of  August  1&-20. 
inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  wvird  'propaganda"  Is  often  lightly  or 
kKisely  used  here  in  America.  This  Is  readily 
understandable  tiecHUse  It  is  imptis^lble  for 
us  to  imagine  our  kind  of  America  existing 
without   the   freedoms   of   speech   and    press. 

Vet  these  two  essential  freedoms  are  rela- 
tively newcomers  to  history,  so  far  as  whole 
nations  of  people  are  concerned  It  was  the 
youni{  United  States  which  nxik.  the  lead 
amung  nations  m  demonstrating  the  impor- 
tance of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  to  the 
(>peration  of  democracy  and  it  was  our  own 
Bill  oX  Rights  which,  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, spelled  these  freedoms  out  as  unquali- 
fied guaranties  to  our  whole  Nation. 

Since  the  late  171X)  s.  other  nations,  though 
tew  in  number,  have  followed  our  lead. 
Nonelhelesa,  we  are  confronted  with  the  un- 
avoidable fact  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
pre.•^s  Is  virtually  meaiunKleaa  foi  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  mUlions  of  people  in  the 
world  —  illiterate  and  unlearned  —  have 
iieiiher  newspaivera  'o  read  nor  radios  to 
hear.  They  know  nothing  of  demcxrratic 
processes  because  they  have  never  ll\ed  under 
them,  nor  have  they  been  pre.sented  with 
any  chance  to  read  or  hear  atK)Ut  dem. x-racy. 

Other  hundreds  of  miUtona  tiave  access  to 
newspapers  and  do  have  radius  to  listen  to. 


but  they,  too.  are  as  deaf  tn  the  voire  of 
democracy  as  are  those  who  Isrk  brth  radio 
and  new«pH;*r  These  millions  hear  rmth- 
Ing  'if  demicr.icy  because  their  own  'ie«pofic 
governments  have  throttled  the  air  wav«  and 
harnessed  the  press 

In  Rtiasla  itself  the  people  are  fed  a  s'eady 
diet  of  propaganda  handed  dowr  from  the 
Kremlin  through  such  orKans  tm  Pravda.  Ir- 
vestla.  and  a  completely  cen.«'ired  r;.r1lo  net- 
work. But  the  people  of  Rusj>la  are  not  the 
only  victims  of  this  continuing  lie  It  is 
precisely  this  diet  which  \a  prejjared  and 
handed  out  to  the  sntellltes  wlt^iir.  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  truth 
is  treason. 

Terrible  as  it  is  that  the  peopir  who  dwell 
behind  the  curtain  are  without  any  chance 
to  learn  the  truth,  the  poison  of  Communist 
propaganda  la  being  spread  in  tremendous 
volume  into  the  countries  which  Me  outside 
the  curtain 

It  la  obvloua  that  the  Communists  retard 
propaganda  as  a  goal  of  world  conqtient  which 
ranks  equally  with  divisions  of  armed  men. 
Korea  Itself  affords  us  with  a  heart-breaking 
example  of  what  Communist  Mes  can  do  to 
an  entire  nation  of  people  In  that  country 
the  Communist  forces  are  overwhelmingly 
composed  of  Korean  people  We  do  have. 
of  course,  conclusive  proof  that  there  are 
some  Russians  fighting  with  the  Korean 
Reds,  but  the  fact  nonetheless  remains  that 
Communist  propaganda  has.  In  the  period  of 
5  years,  managed  to  whip  up  the  feelings  of 
millions  of  the  Korean  people  to  the  point 
that  they  believe  they  are  fighting  for  a  Just 
cause  In  making  their  ruthless  attack  upon 
South  Korea  The  facts  will  permit  us  to 
draw  no  other  conclusion 

Let  me  give  you  aome  illustrations  of  the 
kind  of  propaganda  which  the  Communists 
have  spread  through  Korea  Mnr.y  Koreans 
are,  as  you  know,  unable  to  read,  and  the 
Russians  have  relied  heavily  on  cartoons  and 
oomle  books  to  spread  their  evil  gossip. 
Samples  of  this  Red  propajranda  shew  Dncle 
Sam  with  a  t>elt  comp><-«ed  of  dollar  signs 
standing  as  a  eiant  figure  In  the  background 
egging  the  South  Koreans  forwnrd  to  shoot 
at  their  innocent  North  Kor?an  neighbon. 
Other  messages  have  been  addressed  to  the 
farmers  of  South  Korea  that  depict  Uncle 
Sam  stealing  the  food  which  the  farmers 
have  raised — and  one  of  the«<»  cartoons  is 
labeled  "Farmers,  don't  be  robbed  of  even 
one  grain  which  you  have  harvested  with 
your  bloody  perspiration   ' 

Russian  propaganda  has  taught  the  Ko- 
reans to  believe  that  America  Is  a  war- 
monger that  Is  blocking  unification  of  the 
country  in  order  that  the  tJnIted  States  may 
bleeti  the  people  nf  their  wealth 

One  might  wonder  how  the  Russians  have 
explained  away  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  spent  ne.irly  half  a  bUlion  dol- 
lars in  South  Korea  to  assl.n  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  the  country.  The  Communist 
simply  says  that  this  aid  U  a  form  of  cap- 
italistic imperialism  which  Intends  to  make 
slavee  of  the  t)et^)ple. 

But  the  Communists  have  not  been  con- 
tent U)  confine  their  propaganda  to  comic 
bo*^s  and  cartoons.  Captured  dLVuments 
include  handb<x)ka  to  be  used  by  Communist 
agents,  instructing  them  on  the  tine  points 
of  faisehixxl.  One  of  these  handbooks  la 
entitled  "Propaganda  Material  for  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  of  Primary  School  Chil- 
dren " 

In  the  field  of  radio,  a  giant  SO.OOO-watt 
staUon  located  In  the  North  Korean  capital" 
city  of  Pyongyang  is  on  the  air  24  hours  a 
day,  filling  the  air  waves  of  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea  alike  with  hatred  and  lies. 
And  that  station  has  been  on  the  air  for  a 
long  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Communist-con- 
trolled press  and  radio  is  amply  tK.)rne  out 
by  the  mighty  machine  of  war  which  has 
been  fashioned  with  the  support  of  the  North 
Korean  people. 
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But  the  falsehoods  about  democracy  and 
the  hatred  stirred  up  against  America  have 
not  been  confined  to  Korea  Thr  Russians 
have  used  this  technique  In  virtually  every 
iMIfliage  on  the  globe 

I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  here 
to  observe  that  fn  recent  weeks,  most  Ameri- 
cans have  directed  careful  attention  to  com- 
parisons betwe«»n  the  armed  might  of  the 
free  world  and  that  of  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. Thee  comparisons  demonstrate  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  mobilization  step>s  that 
are  being  taken  by  America  and  bv  the  other 
fre?  nations  arc  Imperative  if  we  are  to  halt 
the  march  of  Red  aggression. 

What,  as  a  Natton,  I  t>elleve  we  have  failed 
to  do  u  to  make  .Mmllar  comparisons  between 
the  Voice  of  America  and  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine.  Those  of  us  who,  over 
the  year?,  have  urged  that  the  message  of 
democracy  be  carried  with  much  giaalfi 
force  as  a  counteroffensive  to  Red  lies  have 
been  shouted  down  by  economy-minded 
Members  of  OongfMi  who  believed  the  Voice 
of  America  was  already  spending  too  much 
money. 

Yet  here  are  the  facts:  In  a  weeks  time. 
Simla  and  her  satellites  broadcast  a  total 
of  more  than  800  hours  of  propaganda  in 
coimtless  languages  The  Voice  of  Americ.i 
Is  on  the  air  less  than  200  hours  a  week 
In  some  25  langviages  and  dlalect.s.  In  other 
words,  the  Red  he  is  uttered  more  than  four 
times  for  each  utterance  of  the  democratic 
truth. 

When  the  Red  radio  in  North  Korea  an- 
nounced that  students  were  being  taken  to 
Moscow  for  training  In  groups  of  200  at  one 
time,  we  could  only  counter  this  with  the 
observation  that  perhaps  20  South  Korean 
students  had  come  to  the  United  States  to 
attend  our  universities. 

The  world-wide  struggle  In  which  we  are 
engaged  boils  down  to  deciding  whether  the 
minds  of  men  will  be  free  or  captive.  The 
ultimate  answer  will  simply  determine 
whether  men  will  be  permitted  to  get  all 
the  facts  and  decide  their  destiny  by  exer- 
cise of  their  own  conscience — or  whether  men 
will  sell  their  freedom  to  tyrants  who  will 
dictate  their  thinking,  their  beliefs,  and  their 
conduct.     It  is  as  simple  as  this. 

Where  the  press  is  censored — and  when 
the  radio  merely  echoes  the  demands  of  a 
dictator — the  people  have  no  oppr^)rtunlty  to 
bear  the  truth.  Where  men  are  unable  to 
learn  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  other  an- 
swer as  to  the  outcome:  dictatorship  will 
prevail  over  democracy  in  such  a  fashion 
that  only  untold  force  can  dislodge  tyranny 
and  replace   it  with   freedom 

The  Voice  of  America  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1945.  and  since  that 
time  has  done  ai  unbelievably  efTecilve  Job 
when  you  consider  the  small  funds  it  has 
had  on  which  to  operate  agamst  the  unlim- 
ited resources  which  the  Communists  have 
poured  into  their  propaganda  campaign. 

You  may  recall  having  noticed  in  the  pa- 
pers some  months  ago  that  the  Rus&i.ins 
were  Jamming  the  radio  programs  beamed 
into  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. The  fact  that  the  Communists  were 
sufficiently  worried  to  spend  the  milUors  of 
dollars  they  did  in  order  to  drown  out  the 
message  of  democracy  Is  a  good  indication 
that  the  Voice  was  shaking  the  faith  of 
those  forced  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  lies. 

The  Jamming  technique  consists  of  broad- 
casting a  powerful  noise  signal  on  the  same 
frequency  used  for  the  Voice  stations,  with 
the  result  that  the  broadcast  cannot  be 
heard.  Jamming  can  be  overcome,  but  It 
is  expensive  to  do  because  it  requires  many 
more  stations  on  diflerent  frequencies. 

It  Is.  of  course,  evident  that  the  Voice  of 
America  cannot  be  confined  to  radio.  If 
we  are  to  put  across  the  truth  about  democ- 
racy, we  must  rely  upon  every  Information 
method  conceivable. 

So.  In  addition  to  radio,  we  mtist  include 
lKx>ks.  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  even  tele- 


vision is  not  too  young  a  medium  to  be 
neglected.  We  mu.et  also  widen  ereatly  our 
programs  which  bring  foreign  students  and 
visitors  to  see  America  and  to  learn  how 
democracy  works  in  action. 

You  know — and  I  know — that  Americans 
are  warmongers.  You  know — and  1  ki.uw — 
th.it  we  do  not  ha\e  imperialistic  designs 
on  anyone.  We  lcni;w  what  is  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  know  that  the  democracy  which 
means  so  much  to  us  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  world  if  our  own  way  of  life  is 
to  survive. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  oth- 
ers who  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican heart,  and  who.  Instead  of  learning 
the  truth  about  us.  are  being  fed  the  big  lie 
of    communism. 

For  what  it  would  cost  us  to  build  two 
battleships,  the  voice  of  democracy  can  be 
raised  above  its  present  whisper,  and  turned 
Into  a  r'^r  of  truth  that  will  be  heard  above 
the  barrage  of  falseh(xxls  that  the  Soviets 
are  maintaining. 

Up  to  this  time,  a  majority  of  Congress 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  Job.  Some  of  us  have  fought  aeainst 
this  blind  stinginess,  and  have  found  fight- 
ing with  us  such  men  as  President  Truman, 
Gen  George  Marshall.  Ambassador  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Bernard  M  Baruch,  and  Gen. 
Bedell  Smith  who  until  recently  was  our 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  I  am  forced  to  admit, 
however,  that  it  has  taken  the  Korean  in- 
vasion to  open  the  eyes  of  enough  others  to 
the  need  for  an  expanded  Voice  of  America 
program.  It  was  only  when  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  unalterable  fact  that  15 
or  more  divisions  of  native  Koreans,  well 
trained  and  bent  en  victory,  had  been  the 
fruit  of  Soviet  propaganda  that  the  need  for 
a  greatly  enlarged  Voice  of  America  program 
became  clear  to  many  people. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  prophets  who 
warned  us  that  the  truth  about  the  free 
world  must  be  spread  to  offset  the  Commu- 
nist lie  wUl  not  in  all  likelihood  be  honored 
In  their  own  day.  But  we  have  bet?n  warned 
of  this  all  along  by  such  men  as  Elmer  Davis, 
who  served  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  during  World  War  II.  and  there 
were  other  prophets  such  as  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff.  board  chairman  of  RCA  and  the 
great  radio  pioneer,  who  for  a  dozen  years 
has  relentlessly  sought  to  enccurags  a  vast 
program  of  truth  for  the  darkened  areas  of 
the  world.  Great  credit  is  also  due  men 
like  Senator  William  Benton,  ot  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  the  first  director  of  the  Voice 
of  America  program.  And  there  were  many, 
many  others  from  public  and  private  life, 
who.  drawing  from  their  own  experience  in 
the  dark  lands  where  falsehood  reigr.s,  saw 
vhat  only  through  a  vigorous  campaign  could 
the  truth  be  brought  to  suffering  people. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  within  a  short  time. 
the  Congress  will  vote  funds  necessary  to 
counter  the  Communist  lie.  These  funds 
must  be  adequate  not  only  for  Korea,  but 
they  should  permit  us  to  reach  out  to  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  people  in  the  world 
with  the  story  of  democracy.  It  is  obvious 
that  money  alone  will  not  accomplish  this. 
The  combined  efforts  of  private  individuals 
and  groups  have  done  much  to  spread  the 
message  through  programs  which  have  spon- 
sored foreign  students  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. Other  private  accomplishments 
have  been  made  by  Americans  themselves  m 
their  visits  abroad,  where  each  has  gone  a.';  an 
amba-ssador.  presenting  to  others  through 
himself,  an  insight  Into  America  and  the 
American  people. 

Our  goal  Is  understanding  among  men — 
the  kind  of  understanding  so  necessary  If 
peace  and  freedom  are  to  survive  and  grow 
in  the  world.  Military  might — Imperative 
though  It  is — cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  Nor 
can  economic  aid  to  tottering  nations — im- 
portant though  it  is — accomplish  the  miracle 
of  democracy  all  by  Itself.    As  I  have  already 


mentioned,  the  Reds  have  managed  to  ex- 
plain away  our  milltarv  and  economic  aid  tj 
free  nations  by  attacking  us  as  warmongers 
and  imperialists.  There  if  an  answer  to  that 
charge  which  is  found  in  telling  the  truth. 
And  we  m.ust  give  the  world  that  answer  so 
that  all  may  hear 

This  is  your  United  States  ?>enator  Francis 
J.  Myess.  I  hope  you  will  listen  In  again  on 
this  station  In  2  weeks. 


Tbe  Sattirdajr  Sermon:  This  Natioa 
Under  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  24  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday    July  20 >.  19S0 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
our  Chaplain.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  following  the  wake  of  eminent 
predecessors,  is  taking  over  the  Saturday 
Sermon  section  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evenine  Bulletin.  The  Bulletins  selec- 
tion oi  Dr.  Harris  for  this  column  is  a 
recognition,  not  only  of  the  worth  and 
the  ability  of  our  Chaplain,  but  is  a 
recognition  of  the  po.siiion  he  holds  and 
the  duty  he  performs  for  the  United 
States.  The  Bulletin  selected  for  one  of 
Dr.  Harris'  first  columns  a  review  con- 
cerning a  book  of  iho  Senator  now 
speaking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reprint  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin of  July  29,  1950.  be  inserted  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

The  SATtJKDAT  Sermon  :   This  Nation  Undeb 

Goi; 

(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

This  Nation  is  today  the  most  significant 
factor  m  all  the  tangled  and  tragic  skein  of 
human  affairs.  This  Nation  holds  in  its 
hands  the  power  to  determ.ne  the  destiny 
of  this  planet  for  generations  to  come — per- 
haps, forever— wliether  it  shall  be  the  bless- 
ing or  the  curse,  life  or  death. 

This  Nation  Is  today  the  greatest  reservoir 
of  material  resources  and  spiritual  Idealism 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  Nation  is  the 
only  serious  challenee  to  the  bid  for  world 
domination  by  a  sinister  slave  system  which 
alreaoy  holds  untold  miilicns  m  the  des- 
potism of  It.*-  iron  sfrasp.  This  Nation  in  the 
providence  of  God  has  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  £is  this. 

Ail  this  means  that  to  be  true  to  America 
at  Its  Ijest  Is  to  share  an  awe-maplrlng  role 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose. 
Rather  than  any  American  should  sap  his 
Nation's  strength  by  hi*  own  moral  treason, 
betray  her  by  his  treachery  or  exploit  her  by 
his  greed,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone be  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he 
be  drownec;  In  the  depths  of  the  sea.  No 
one  can  be  a  worthy  partner  in  a  democracy 
unless  he  helps  sustain  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual roo*s.  If  democracy  withers.  It  will  never 
be  desti-oyed  by  stispected  Red?,  but  by 
neglected  roots. 

The  stirest  way  to  cause  the  fair  flowers 
of  freedom  to  fade  is  to  cut  the  roots  reach- 
ing Into  rich,  ancestral  soil  in  which  they 
have  been  ncurished,  and  from  which,  fed 
by  springs  of  living  water,  has  come  their 
heip  and  health.     A  cut  flower  Is  a  doomed 
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Cuw«r.  XU  tMftuty  cannot  endure  Imc«us« 
lt«  root*  h«T«  bccu  Mivered.  Fur  a  ctemocritcy 
«bicL  hiiM  tru  u  vllhout  ro<.>U.  Um  uuder- 
UUtcr  »i;«<l  Tim*  la  titmAj  at  tbe  <UMt 

In  this  rrlsbUnlnc  dKjr  It  U  dawning  upon 
America  aa  «ltb  a  freah  and  atartUnc  ratreia- 
ttrn  tttat  unly  rclltzioviB  (aitn  can  unitarglrd 
dttxuxncy.  aod  that  wbcu  thia  ta  wtttulrawn 
sam«  form  ot  ooarclT*  totalitarian t&m.  lifting 
an  almighty  state  into  Ood's  throne. 
in  .ikc  a  flocxl. 


Ab  hODuw<  Member  ot  the  United  SUtes 
BaiMto.  a  umtMMmt  laader  with  a  rich  wuriclug 
tMCkcround  In  reUirloua.  labor,  educational. 
and  International  affaln.  Senator  Elbcxt  D. 
Thomas,  ot  Utah,  has  recently  published  a 
volume  'Inking  with  Inletute  conviction  and 
shot  tbrotigh  with  prophetic  InslRbt.  In 
sclntlllalinK  chapters  he  «Tites  the  title 
"This  Matloa  Under  Ood"  in  letters  of  fire 
acrties  our  national  sIct.  To  thia  perplexed 
day  tb»  (ilstlnct.'iflhed  Senator  declares: 
"Bvarytblog  tor  which  deroocracy  stands  Is 
based  on  religions  (aith.  Neither  enlightened 
■•If-tnteieet  nor  practical  ethics  can  make 
an  effective  substitute." 

The  Senator  s  credo  Is  set  down  simply,  but 
profound! V.  as  he  hears  witness  To  me  the 
basic  faci  about  cuir  fnlth  in  Ood's  p«iwer 
and  our  destiny  is  that  He  has  blessed  us 
with  tb*  opportunity  to  proviue  abundance 
tur  ourselves,  all  of  us.  and  to  share  ttM 
abundance  with  the  world — that  our  destiny 
Is  to  hold  high  the  flaming  torch  of  liberty 
lor  all.  and  to  rule  over  none." 

Wn.SON  S   WASNING 

In  this  volume  there  U  impressively  pic* 
tured  the  un&i^lmous  procession  of  tiie 
Aiuertcai  Preaidenta  as  each  In  bis  own 
words  wttnesees  to  the  splrttuai  roots  of 
America.  The  ultimate  truth  ab.n;t  this 
NAtlOD  under  Qod  has  never  been  put  more 
■•eclnctlv  thsn  by  Wixxirdw  Wilson,  to  whose 
world  Senator  Tbohaa  devctfs  a  chapter. 
Slgnlflcantiy  Wilson's  warn  ag  sentence  la 
frcm  his  Tho  Road  Away  PTom  Revolution. 
Hear  <t.  O  America 

"The  sum  uf  the  whole  matter  la  this;  Our 
ctrlllaatlon  cannot  survive  materially  unleaa 
It  la  recleeraet!  spiritually.  Only  thus  can 
dlMoatent  be  driven  out  and  all  the  shadow* 
lifted  from  Die  road  ahead." 

A  fable  uvu  <tf  a  spider  that  onoe  slid  down 
a  single  silky  thread  from  the  lofty  rafter  of 
a  hnrn  and  set  up  an  elaborate  domain  un  a 
lower  level  There  he  spread  hla  acquisitive 
net.  caUKht  flies,  grew  slick,  and  prospered. 
One  day,  wandering  proudly  alx>ut  his  opu- 
lent premises,  he  saw  the  thread  that 
stretched  up  into  the  unseen  above  bun. 
What  la  the  use  of  thaf)  he  cynically  blurted, 
and  snapped  at  it.  And  his  Oimy  ptii^ce 
collafised. 

God  lorbld  that  a  ooUapaed  silken  web 
•huuld  be  a  portent  of  tli*  (at*  of  this  NaUoa. 


Speculation  in  Rubber  Tradia; 
EX'i'ENSlON  OP  REM.^RK3 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  ;    Wi 

n«  nOI  BINATK  OP  THS.  UNITED  8TATIB 

Thursdav.  Aucnist  24  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jufy  20\  1950 

Mr.  GlLUrrrE.  Mr  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con-^r^t  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcoRD  Rn  ariicle  ♦■ntuie<1  "BiKimlng 
Rubber  Price  Trend  Halted."  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
or  AuKUSt  14.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ua»  ordered  to  be  prinu-d  la  the  Recohd. 
fi3  follows: 


EtooMiMO   RrssKB    PmiCB   Tkknd    Haltxd PT7- 

Tvuts  Bkio  600  Points  as  Txaoi  Skxs  Brr- 
Tia  Supply,  Lightib  L)»  vand 

Liquidation  In  the  nearby  contracts  and 
speculative  aelUnK  in  the  im^ire  distant  pusl- 
tkma  planned  rubber  futures  600  to  560 
polnta  lower  for  the  week  8  trading  on  the 
commodity  ■wbang*. 

The  aharp  reversal  in  the  rubber  price 
trend  followed  several  rep<irts  durinfj  the 
WMk  nf  stepped-up  synthetic  and  natural 
rabber  production  and  rumors  of  poesible 
restrictions  on  crud*  coiuumptlon. 

BtTTcas  wmtoRAW 

Few  participants  on  the  exchange  wjuld 
buy  contracts  during  the  week,  althougb 
oflers  to  aell  were  numerous.  Limit  declines 
were  registered  during  the  last  four  trading 
sessions  after  the  recent  boom  in  prices 
stalled  at  58  30  cents  (or  beptember  In  early 
trading  Tuesday.  September  closed  at  48^0 
cents  Friday. 

Trade  soiirces  said  that  the  market's  back- 
bone was  broken  Tuesday  when  several 
groups  of  short  Interests  were  able  to  cover 
theU  cunimltments.  From  that  point  on- 
v.-:ird.  buyers  were  as  rare  as  'hen  s  teeth." 
according  to  one  dealer,  and  sales  volume 
fell  off  sharply. 

StTFTLT     IStPBOVKMKNT    SEEN 

Ifrtlmate.H  that  Malayan  natural  rtibber 
pnxtTJction  this  year  will  exceed  the  dS.'S.OOO 
i<inR-ton  fleiire  predicted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Rubljer  Study  Oroup  In  May.  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  Indonesian  output  will 
total  about  650.000  long  tons,  created  a  great 
deal  of  bearish  sentiment  In  trade  circles. 

Purrhermore,  John  L.  Collyer.  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  B.  F.  Oi>odr1ch 
Co  .  declared  Friday,  that  "the  rate  of  rub- 
ber production  In  the  United  States  will 
probably  approximate  740,000  tons  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  should  Increase  steadily 
during  the  early  months  of  1951  when  addi- 
tional facilities  recently  orrtere-l  by  the  Oov- 
emment  to  be  reactivated  are  In  operation." 

Factory  buying  of  natural  rubber  was  with- 
drawn to  a  great  extent  both  here  and  In  the 
primary  markets  last  week 

Meanwhile,  liquidation  and  covering  has 
been  reducing  the  open  Interest  on  rubber 
futures  drntlcally.  Op)en  contracts  totaled 
742  lots  as  of  August  10,  while  on  July  6 
they  stood  at  1.079. 

HIGH    M.kKCINS    CTTT    SPICtTLATION 

T'he  high  margin  requirements  that  the 
Cummr>dlty  ExchanKe  board  ot  goveritors  has 
placed  on  rubber  futures  contracts  has  ef- 
fectively reduced  speculative  action  in  the 
market,  trade  sources  pointed  out.  Rubber 
futures  margins  had  been  raised  on  thiee 
occasions  during  the  recent  run-away  rubber 
price  trend. 

Futures  declined  the  limit  of  aoo  points 
again  Friday  as  sales  volume  waa  limited  to 
C6  contrt^U.  There  were  18  sales  in  Sep- 
tember. 40  In  Decemt>er.  7  in  March,  and  1 
in  May  delivery  month. 


Washiiifton  News  Letter  by  Hon.  Francis 
J.  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

I'r    PtNNSlflAAMS 

I.V   THP   SENATE  OF  THK   UNITFD  STATES 

Ihursdau.  AuQUst  24  (U'Qtslattve  day  ot 
Thursday    July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  MYEKS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtooao  mv  Wa.sh- 
inKton  News  Lc'ter  of  AuKUst  17,  ly50,  a 


personal  report  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRo,  as  follows: 

"Bad  public  ofilcLals  are  not  el««ted  by  bad 
cltisens.  but  by  fwxl  citizens  who  tall  to 
vote"  is  a  wise  analysts  of  democratic  gov- 
prrunent  Yet  I  out  of  ev— .--y  4  ellKible  Penn- 
sylvanlans  aren  t  reelstered  and  won  t  be 
able  to  vote  in  the  general  elections  Novem- 
ber 7  unless  they  register  belore  September 
16.  So  even  If  you  re  properly  registered — 
and  fully  intend  to  vote — you  can  help  de- 
mocracy work  better  by  urging  your  family 
and  friends  to  do  the  same. 

Many  who  have  voted  in  the  past  need  to 
revister  again — either  because  they  haven't 
voted  In  the  ptutX  2  years.  <«•  because  tt.ey  ve 
moved  to  a  new  voting  district  since  last 
registering  Remember:  If  you  didn't  vote 
November  2.  1M6— and  haven  t  voted  alno« — 
your  reglstratloQ  has  lapsed,  even  Utovgll 
you  were  properly  registered   before. 

Too  few  Americans  vote,  despite  the  vital 
Importance  of  citizen  particf|Mtlon  in  our 
representative,  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Here  are  some  eye-opening  exumplee: 
Two  out  of  every  five  ell;jlble  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  failed  to  participate  in  the  1948 
Presldentlul  election. 

Only  half  of  the  voter*  turn  out  for  non- 
Presidential  general  elections  such  as  the  one 
coming  up  this  fall— >et  on  November  7.  we 
rhooee  a  United  8t«t«*  Senator,  a  uovermn-, 
lieutenant  governor,  •ecretary  of  Internal  af- 
fairs. Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  Representatives 
to  Congress  and  the  Sute  legislature. 

Primary  elections,  where  party  candidates 
are  selected,  usually  produce  about  half  as 
many  votaa  ••  are  cast  in  general  elections. 
80  party  cmidldates  are  chosen  ty  a  quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  total  eligible  to  vote. 

Men  outnumber  women  as  resrlstered  vot- 
ers by  almost  3O0.0C0  in  Pennsylvania,  al- 
thotigh  poptilationwise  their  numbers  are 
about  equal  and  women  have  had  voting 
rights  for  about  SO  years 

Getting  registered  Isn  t  dlfflcult.  and  It  as- 
sures  you  the  rlijht  to  exerclae  the  highest 
prlvUege  of  cltiaenshlp.  It  will  take  only 
a  few  moments  st  your  county  courthotue 
on  any  day  up  to  Sepembter  16.  or  if  you 
haven't  Ume  for  that,  inquire  about  the 
special  booths  for  registration  that  will  be 
open  In  your  neighborhood  for  an  evening 
or  two  before  registration  closes. 

If  you're  doubtful  about  your  eligibility  to 
vote;  check   yourself  off  on   the  list   below: 
You  must  be  31   years  of  age  on  or  be- 
fore November  S.  19.S0. 

A  citlsen  of  the  tJnited  States  for  at  least 
1  month. 

A  resMott  of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  1 
year.  However,  former  Pennsylvanlaiw 
who  have  moved  away  and  come  back  need 
only  6  months  of  residence,  provided  they 
were  previously  registered,  or  were  bom  In 
the  sute. 

A  resident  for  2  months  In  yotir  voting 
district — election  district,  precinct,  or  dlvl- 
staa.  In  othe/  words.  If  you  move  on  or  be- 
before  September  7.  you  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  your  new  distrlt't. 

And  If  yuu  meet  those  requirements,  you 
must  be  properly  reglrtered  to  vote. 

Tou  may  register  na  a  partisan  or  a  nonpar- 
tisan vctor.  The  advantage  In  partisan 
registration  Is  fotind  in  the  fact  that  you 
may  vote  In  the  primaries  to  select  candi- 
dates for  the  party  you  have  named.  But 
partisan  registration  Is  meaningless  In  gen- 
eral electioris:  Tou  may  vote  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  as  a  registered  RepubUc&n. 
or  vice  versa,  in  general  elections. 

So  I  urge  you  once  more  to  vote  this  fall. 
and  to  encour.-ige  members  of  your  family 
and  friends  to  do  so  as  well.  In  the  present 
critical  times  there  Is  a  duty  on  all  of  us  to 
be  as  fully  informed  as  possible,  and  to  de- 
termine,   with    the    l/est    judgment    we    can 
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muster,  our  choice  of  elected  representatives 
in  terms  of  their  stands  on  the  Important 
issues  of  the  day.  Throughout  the  world 
democracy  la  on  trial,  and  we  measure  the 
strength  of  our  democracy  In  terms  of  in- 
terest, understanding,  and  participation  of 
all  our  people  in  helping  to  shape  the  course 
of  our  future  destiny. 

Francis  J.  Myers. 


Louis  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or   WF.ST   MRGI.VIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thuisday,  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  "^rinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Howard  Starhng.  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  former  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Society,  at  the  society's  picnic  at 
Glen  Echo  on  August  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  occasion  Is  Ideal,  fellow  West  Vlr- 
ginlaru,  to  disciiss  the  career  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's greatest  native  son  in  the  public 
life  of  our  United  States  Government,  namely, 
Louis  Johnson,  of  Clarksburg.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  man  who  really  and  finally  imi- 
fled  our  Armed  Forces. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  Louis  John- 
son has  been  imder  fire  recently  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Korea.  Louis  Johnson  has 
faced  all  his  critics  unflinchingly,  because 
all  through  life  he  has  been  a  man  of  rare 
courage  and  fort  brightness. 

I  say  here  tonight,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  say.  that  the  record  of  our  own  Louis 
Johnson  as  Secretary  of  Defense  needs  no 
defense.  'That  being  the  case,  why  am  I 
talking  about  It?  I  bring  up  his  record  at 
this  time  because  we  as  West  Virginians,  as 
fellow  citizens  and  friends  of  Louis  Johnson. 
are  not  going  to  sit  Idly  and  supinely  by  and 
let  critics  crucify  a  great  leader  for  the  sake 
of  polltlca'.  expediency  and  for  the  sake  of 
creating  disunity  among  the  American  pjeo- 
ple  at  the  most  crucial  moment  in  their  his- 
tory. 

The  critics  o'  Louis  Johnson  have  no  foun- 
dation for  their  case  and  therefore  there  it 
rests  upon  sands  that  will  rapidly  shift  from 
under  them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  an 
everlasting  debt  to  Louis  Johnson,  one  that 
can  never  be  paid.  Let  us  go  back  to  those 
trying  and  dangerous  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor  when  Louis  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  It  was  in  that  capacity  that  he 
fathered  and  fought  through  the  industrial 
plant  mobilization  that  saved  us  from  de- 
feat in  the  Second  World  War.  The  debt  of 
Amirlca  to  Louis  Johnson  for  that  service 
is  a  matter  of  record,  something  that  no 
critic,  no  matter  how  untruthful,  no  matter 
how  venomous,  can  take  away  from  him. 

Now  let's  come  to  the  postwar  period  in 
which  our  distinguished  West  Virginia  friend 
has  become  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  is 
the  period  since  VJ-day  when  the  American 
people  in  rising  crescendo;  demanded  that 
our  fighting  men  be  brought  back  home  and 
that  we  return  quickly,  almost  immediately, 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

We  all  know  what  happened  as  a  result  of 
that  demand  of  the  people — a  cemand  trans- 
mitted so  strongly  to  Congress  th:it  our  na- 
tional lawmakers   went   down   the   line   for 


demobilization,  for  economy,  for  stripping 
our  Armed  Forces  to  a  mere  shadow  of  their 
former  selves,  for  abandoning  ammunition 
and  weapons  wherever  they  were  or  dumping 
them  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  you  have  been  read- 
ing the  writings  of  that  great  war  correspond- 
ent of  World  War  II,  Jim  Lucas  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  who  was  a  ma- 
rine 1  the  last  war,  and  who  after  VJ-day 
wrote  a  stirring  article  in  which  he  put  the 
finger  on  the  decline  of  our  defense  forces. 
Jim  L'icas  said  that  the  little  people  of  the 
Unit*  i  States  always  had  the  Idea  that  It 
was  the  high  brass  and  the  diplomats  who 
got  us  Into  wars  as  a  result  of  miUtary  am- 
bition and  as  a  result  of  failure  at  the  round 
tables  of  diplomacy.  Jim  Lucas  debunked 
that  whole  business  and  put  the  finger  on 
the  little  people  and  said  r  was  they  who 
'"ere  responsible  to  the  United  Stales  lor 
iceeping  us  so  weak  defensively  that  a  preda- 
tory enemy  chooses  to  attack  us  and  make 
us  fight.  j*m  Lucas  has  no  use  for  pvacifists. 
And  Jim  wrbte  that  It  was  mother  and  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher  who  by  demanding 
peace  at  a.iy  price — the  return  of  our  boys 
from  the  war  zones,  the  return  to  peacetime 
ec<'inomy.  and  b;-  the  preaching  of  pacifism — 
had  so  weakened  the  United  States  that 
attack  has  come.  The  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers  recently  reprinted  that  famous 
article  by  Jim  Lucas,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
refer  '.o  it  here  tonight.  Jim  Lucas  is  right. 
We  know  i  e  is  right,  and  that  proves  all  the 
more  that  lack  of  Justice  in  the  atiaclts  upon 
our   friend  Louis  Johnson. 

Much  has  t)een  said — entirely  too  much — 
about  the  economizing  of  Louis  Johnson  in 
the  budget  of  the  Defense  Department. 
What  Secretary  Johnson  ha^  done  is  to  cut 
away  the  fat  from  the  Army,  the  Nav\-.  and 
the  Air  Force,  his  chief  cuts  having  been 
made  in  the  top  hea\7  civilian  estabUsh- 
men"  We  know,  at  least  those  of  us  who 
studied  the  situation  in  the  past,  that  the 
Armed  Forces  had  entirely  too  many  civUlans 
doing  too  little  to  Justify  their  iDeing  on  the 
p-avToU  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
taxpayers. 

To  show  you  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  th  >  spending  of  deter.se  dollars  for 
more  defen.se.  I  cite  you  these  official  figures. 
For  the  1947  fiscal  year,  only  6  cents — and  I 
repeat  that — only  6  cents  of  the  military 
budget  dollar  went  for  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
for  guns  and  ammunition,  for  tanks  and 
ships  and  planes.  There  was  reason  for  that, 
namely  the  cost  of  liquidating  the  defense 
stab  Ishment  after  the  last  year  and  the  un- 
necessarily  heavy   civilian   overhead 

It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30  th's  year,  a 
total  of  19' 2  cents  out  of  every  defense  dol- 
lar went  for  weapons  and  ammunition,  tanks 
and  ships  and  planes,  and  that  out  of  the 
new  money  asked  for  by  President  Truman, 
59  cents  out  of  every  dollar  will  go  for  hard- 
ware that  will  be  thrown  at  the  enemy. 

The  new  defense  money  coming  up  also 
will  go  heavily  for  fighting  men.  It  will  give 
the  United  States  2,1CO.OOO  men  in  the  Army. 
the  Navy  and  the  A:r  Forces.  There  will 
be  an  Increase  of  90  percent  in  the  pers')n- 
nel  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  activate  more  Reserve  and  National 
Guard    units. 

The  people  and  Congress  called  for  the 
drastic  cuts  of  the  past  In  the  budgets  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  It  was  Louis  John- 
son who  had  to  do  the  best  with  the  money 
that  was  left.  He  has  done  his  best  with 
it.  and  the  Nation  has  been  maintained  m 
as  high  a  state  of  preparedness  as  possible 
under  the  financial  circumstances. 

And  while  Lcnus  Johnson  has  been  doing 
his  t)est  with  the  defense  budget,  he  has 
made  unification  work — the  unification  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  under 
a  single  command.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Louis  Johnson  was  the  ideal  man  for  this 
assignment,  that  it  required  a  man  of  rare 


courage  and  fortitude — Just  plain  guts.  If 
you  please,  to  go  into  the  high  raiiks  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  bang  heads  together  until 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  .\ir  Force  were 
willing  to  he  unified  and  unified  peacefully 
for  the  good  of  tiie  common  cause. 

That,  my  friends,  is  another  great  debt 
that  this  Nation  owes  Louis  Johnson. 

At  this  time.  I  cannot  help  but  refer  to 
a  great  friend  of  Secretary  Johnson.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  W.  Botkin.  of  .Mabama  wlio 
on  several  recent  occasions  has  tuken  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  speak  well  of  our  great 
West  Virginian.  I  am  going  to  quote  here 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Boykin.     He  said: 

"There  is  no  one  wuhin  or  without  the 
sound  of  my  voice  that  would  dare  deny  the 
fact  that  Louis  Johnson,  immediately  upon 
assuming  the  Job  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
instituted  action  programs  that  have  saved 
upward  of  « 1,000. 000, 000  in  these  last  14 
months  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

"These  savings  were  through  reductions  in 
waste,  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplica- 
tions and  extravagant  overheads,  the  money 
so  saved  was  not  transferred  as  cash  back 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  but  it  was 
used  to  increase  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  forces  in  being. 

■  Savings  effected  by  the  closing  of  estab- 
lishments— which  were  nothing  but  'fat' — 
were  transferred  in  such  a  way  as  to  more 
completely  bring  combat  units  up  to  fight- 
ing strength.  The  technique  was  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  equally  throughout 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  to 
Improve  combat  effectiveness. 

"As  an  example,  on  January  1.  1950,  the 
Army  had  4  000  more  men  in  combat  units 
than  it  had  m  such  units  6  months  earlier. 
This  was  achieved  by  the  discharge  of  civU- 
ians.  closing  of  faciliiies.  and  the  use  of 
funds  thus  saved  to  pay  for  troops  in  the 
field.  Similarly,  the  Navy  combat  effective- 
ness improved  during  that  same  selected 
period" 

That  ends  part  of  Mr.  Botkin's  quotes 
about  Louis  Johnson.  The  Congressman  had 
much  more  to  say:  here  are  some  more 
quotes: 

"Fotirteen  months  ago  when  Louis  John- 
son assumed  office,  in  addition  to  the  cries 
that  we  heard  about  waste  and  extravagance 
In  the  armed  services,  the  membership  of 
this  House  was  loudly  bewaUmg  the  fact 
that  no  real  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  these  United  States  had  been  accom- 
plished— despite  the  passage  of  the  National 
Security  Act  in  1947. 

'"The  criticism  was  then  as  loud  against 
the  failure  of  the  late  James  Forrestal  to  ef- 
fect unification  of  the  services  as  it  has  been 
In  the  last  48  hours  against  Louis  Johnson. 

"Fourteen  months  h.^ve  now  passed  since 
Louis  Johnson  took  office  Who  is  there  in 
this  House  that  now  argues  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  services,  so  long  desired 
by  this  Hcuse.  Is  not  now  a  reality?" 

Congressman  Boyktn  went  on  to  ask  this 
question: 

"Who  in  this  House  now  has  occasion  to 
raise  his  voice  to  find  fault  either  with  Louis 
Johnson  or  with  President  Truman  with  re- 
spect to  lack  of  unification  in  the  Armed 
Forces?" 

Lets  listen  to  Mr  Botkin  Just  a  little  bit 
more.     He  also  said  : 

"The  breath  of  life  has  been  breathed  into 
the  United  Nations.  The  Atlantic  Defense 
Pact  binding  ail  nations  which  border  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  to  o-ir  military  aid 
and  assistance  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

"Here  again,  Secretary  Johnson  exhibited 
his  foresight  m  developing  miernational 
unification  of  military  strength  and  he  did 
so  against  the  biiter  oppofelticn  of  most  of 
his  avowed  critics  who  long  stood  m  the 
way  of  natioaai  military  unification.  MUi- 
tary  assistance  is  strengthening  the  lightuig 
force  of  the  European  nations.  The  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  is  uying  beside  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  far -elf  K'jiea." 
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That  Is  all  that  I  shiUl  quot«  from  Or>n- 
gnmmaa  Botxik  who  h*(i  b«?*n  d<iJn|f  »  Aim 
)6b  of  plain  speaking  on  national  defeaM 
and  our  friend  Inula  Johnson  on  ih#  fl<ior 
of  tiM  Bouse  I  do  think  It  appropriate  here, 
hotrerer.  to  qwrte  Oen  Dnugl—  MacArthur. 
who,  m  a  mf  ay  to  President  Tintman  on 
July  20.  Mid' 

"I  do  not  beJIere  that  hlatory  record*  a 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  Par  Bart  Air  Force,  and  the 
StTtoth  Fleet  haw  bfcn  deplofed  to  a  dis- 
tant land  for  Immediate  commitment  to 
major  operation*.  It  merits  the  hlgbcat  eom- 
mendatlan  for  the  commanders,  staffs,  and 
UQtts  ooootmed  and  attests  to  thetr  superior 
training  and  high  atfite  of  readiness  to  meet 
any  eventuality.  This  fluds  sdded  emphasis 
In  the  fact  thAt  the  Far  Kast  Cbounand.  un- 
til th«  President's  i;reat  pronooDoeinent  to 
supinrt  the  epochal  action  at  tb«  United 
Nations,  had  no  slightest  rsaponstbUUy  for 
the  defenas  of  tbs  free  Republic  of  Korea. 
With  the  President's  decision.  It  assumed  a 
Completely  new  and  added  mission  " 

That  U  what  General  MacArthur  had  to 
say    atxnjt    our    state    of    preparsdneaa    for 


My  friends.  Us  conclusion.  I  shall  make  a 
prwdlcttun.  and  that  Is.  that  this  unfair  and 
anwBJTsnted  citticlasn  of  s  great  man  and 
•  great  American — a  grMt  West  Virginian. 
Louis  Johnson— will  soon  be  forgotten  and 
that  time  wilt  prove  again  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  owe  him  a  great  debt 
for  puUlc  service;  and.  when  all  Is  said  and 
dolM.  he  wUl  hare  a  ^reat  place  and  a  secure 
piaet  In  American  history. 

We  of  West  VlTKinia  back  LouUi  Johnson 
to  the  hUt.  We  are  with  him  coma  what  nruiy. 
and  we  art  going  to  continue  to  speak  out 
as  need  t>e  to  stop  this  cruclflslon  of  a  great 
man.  in  unity  there  Is  sUengtli,  and  In 
streni^th  there  is  security  and  peace  That 
U  tbs  way  Louis  Johnson  Is  pointing  us. 


Protectio'i  of  the  American  Economy 

EX'IT.NSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaicoH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UTJirffD  8T.\TE8 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Thunaay.  July  20>.  19S0 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiui  coixseiit  to  have  prlnte<1  In 
the  Api.>endix  of  the  Rkcord  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Phiiip  S.  Ehrlich  on  the  ques- 
tion of  protecting  our  free-enterpn-se 
system,  and  a  suRijestlon  that  liie  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  .special  comrr.i-slon  to 
Study  the  whole  question  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  ways  and  me.in.s  of 
protecting  it  from  various  influences 
that  seek  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  capi- 
talist lystem. 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  letter 
wajj  nrtlerwl  to  t>e  pnnt«<l  In  the  Ufc- 
CNUi.  aJ9  follows: 

8a,v  rsAMistd   C*MF    June  12.  I9ii0. 
In  re  proposal  for  rerlslon  of  antitrust  isws. 
hon.  Chaslxs  BAwm. 

Bgerrtary  of  Commeret , 

Washington  D  C. 
Mt  DiAii  Ma  8«c«rT\«T  I  have  accjulred. 
as  ii  result  of  many  yt- »r»  >!  eiptrleiice  in 
litigation  Involving  itntltrust  laws,  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  If  the  Anorrlcsn  ays- 
x.«m  of  free  enterprine  u  to  survive,  there 
must  l>e  a  ctimplete  revui.n    .;  ihi?se  Isws. 

The  Bherman  and  CUv  u  Aoi*  were  siiund 
Uleces  of  leKi»l»»non  Lit  their  t.rlginal  mean- 


ing, purpr^e  nnd  Intent  have  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  misinterpretation.  The  Kobin- 
si->n-Pnfman  amendnunt  t4  the  ClayUm  Act 
is.  as  objective  lawyer*  and  economists  will 
admit,  a  hodgepodge,  and  hag  been  so  Inter- 
preted and  applied  by  the  agency  In  charse 
of  Its  enforcement  a*  to  eliminate  the  healthy 
competition  which  Is  the  basis  of  our  ectui- 
omy.  The  FederHl  Trade  Com  mission  Act  la 
a  eague  and  smblcuoua  statute  and  If  not 
admlnUtered  with  self  discipline  by  the 
a«ei  cy  in  charge  of  Its  enforcement.  It  can 
be  tised  for  opprsaslve  ends,  and  by  and  large 
it  has  not  been  applied  to  safeguard  the 
public  Interest  but  only  to  ellmlnste  true 
competition. 

The  revision  which  I  propose  tje  made  of 
the  antitrust  Isws  would  have  as  lU  i?oi<l  two 
objectives.  One  of  the  objective*  would  be 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  abu.ses 
of  ec>>nomlc  power  which  some  se«meni8  ot 
Amerlcsn  Industry  have  engaged  In  con- 
ttnuousJy  during  the  p.ist  60  years.  The 
ether  objective  would  be  to  protect  from 
bureaucratic  Interference  and  nationaliza- 
tion by  admlnLstratlve  flat  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial machine  ever  crenied  and  to  permit 
It  to  survive  In  order  that  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living  cannot  only  tie  maintained  at 
the  higbeet  level  the  world  has  ever  ex- 
perienced, but  continuously  Increastd  To 
some,  these  would  seem  cv  nfllctlng  objectives. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  It  Is  essential  and  of  critical 
Importance  that  It  be  demonstrated  by  a 
proper  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws  that 
this  conflict  does  not  exist. 

American  business  Is  today  confronted  by 
A  continuous  attack  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Antitrust  Dtvuion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Congress,  and  the 
Oovernment  fKurally.  This  may  ultimately 
lead  to  nationalisation  of  mdusuy.  that  is 
to  say.  socialism  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
This  menace  to  our  economic  system  re- 
sults from  mlsinterpretatloiu  of  our  sound 
statutes  and  amendments  made  and  pro- 
posed to  these  statutes  which  would  per- 
petuate and  enlarge  the  scopte  of  these  mls- 
Interpretatloiiii. 

The  attack  on  the  free-enterprise  system 
can  be  said  to  have  beirun  In  1934  with  the 
Nation^  Industrial  Recovery  Act  which  sanc- 
tioned price  fixing  in  direct  violation  uf  the 
Qberman  Act.  The  next  step  in  this  attack 
was  the  enactment  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  which  wtis  used  t^^  preserve  some  of  the 
worst  leatures  of  NIKA  This  has  been 
followed  bv  the  activities  of  the  THtC 
and  the  InvestiKHtlons  of  the  Celler  com- 
mlttfp  ThrouKhout  this  period,  however, 
the  mo8t  dlsturbint;  and  sinister  feature  of 
the  attack  on  t)u--Mit'.'»  h  .s  been  the  cam- 
paign against  bi>;"fK.»  ^i  nducted  by  the 
agencies  In  chartie  o(  eiiforcuiK  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  v.ctorles  achieved  by  tliese 
agencies  In  prr^u  i<rn>;  the  courts  to  accept 
the  docuiite  j!  li.'iplled  conspiracy  and  the 
outlawing  of  the  busing-potnt  system  of 
prtces,  and.  last  but  most  important,  the  ero- 
aloa  of  pnxtxlurnl  due  process  by  these 
(tjrencles  and  the  courts. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  «n»  deeply  concerned  bv 
the  ''onstant  denial  to  huaineasnien  and 
business  enterprises  of  that  open.  fair,  and 
impartial  hearing  which  Is  the  heart  and 
8<iul  111  the  pi.'Ct'Uurul  clue  pn 'ceas  guaran- 
teed by  the  nfth  smendinent  U.^  the  Con- 
stltutl'.>n.  This  hss  been  achieved  princi- 
pally by  attributing  to  ct  urts  nnit  adinliils- 
trativs  tribunals  an  experineaai  In  the  hold 
of  economics  which  in  fact  they  do  not 
possess 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  socialistic  sys- 
trtn  wMch  is  t»etng  lmp«>sed  uptin  us.  not  by 
the  will  of  the  people  but  by  bureaucratic 
:iUrlKue.  Is  compatible  with  the  gu.trHntles 
emlx idled  In  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  For  this  reason.  It  is  my 
oplnl<n  '.hat  a  clear-cut.  constructive,  and 
fair  antitrust  program  designed  to  preservs 
our  cupitallsiic  systsm  must   t>c  evolved  at 


the  earliest  possible  moment  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  AmerirHn  8<x:lety  and  free  enter- 
prise. The  basic  objectives  of  this  pn  gram 
should  be  denned  clearly  and  adhered  to 
strictly. 

I  respectfully  suKgest  f-ir  the  purpose  of 
this  priin'sra  that  you  recommend  to  the 
Preddent  and  to  Congress  that  Congress  cre- 
ate a  coaunlsilon.  the  members  of  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  ThU 
commission  should  represent  every  essen- 
tial element  of  the  American  economy,  and 
lU  members  sboold  not  be  chosen  along 
partisan  lines.  Tt  should  have  full  Investi- 
gatory powers  with  the  right  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  employ  counsel  and  experts. 
It  should  be  adequately  financed  by  con- 
gre«slonal  appropriations.  It  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  Its  findings  snd  recommen- 
dations at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  period  to 
tlM  President  and  to  Congress 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  creating 
similar  commission.^  in  the  past,  and  the 
President  hns  appolnt«l  its  members. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  such  a  commission, 
adequately  financed  and  staffed,  cculd  pre- 
sent the  facts  and  a  constructive  sclutlon 
to  these  problems  confronting  the  economy 
of  America  It  would  t>e  neetmarj  for  this 
commission  to  take  into  consktcntlon  not 
only  our  Immediate  economic  needs  but 
what  la  to  be  the  economic  destiny  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government  over  the 
next  50  or  100  years. 

It  Is  my  further  belief  that  unless  the 
problems  are  given  proper  consideration  and 
study,  and  a  constructive  program  enacted 
Into  legislation,  there  Is  grave  and  acute 
danger  that  legislation,  and  court  and  ad- 
ministrative misinterpretations  may  ulti- 
mately result  In  the  natlonalliatlon  of  in- 
dustry and  a  8oclall.*tlc  state. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PMn.r»  9.  EmtMCH. 


Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton's  Recollections  of 
Moscow  on  VJ-Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MLNNLSt-TA 

IN  THE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugiLit  24.  1950 

Mr.  JITJD.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Autrust 
14.  1950.  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Japanese  ourrender  follow!  ic  World 
War  II.  fur  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oliio.  the  Honorable  FR\Ncrs  P  Boiton. 
made  a  .statement  here  which  some  of 
the  Memt>ers  may  have  missed.  She  de- 
scribed v,hy.  she  saw  in  Moscow  5  years 
ago  today,  a  portent  of  the  Commuuist 
gains  in  A&ia  to  come  in  the  intervening 
years. 

As  you  all  know  Mrs  Bolton  has  for 
many  years  served  on  the  a!l-impcirtant 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  have 
Indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  the  l>ene- 
flt  of  her  -Irst-hand  experience  and 
wide  knowledge,  e.sp^cialiy  of  that  prob- 
lem which  IS  tlie  moist  important  of  our 
tmies — th.e  nature  of  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  how  to  deal  with 
it. 

Among  other  trips  to  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  made  by  Mrs.  Boltok  in  con- 
lU'cUon  with  committee  acUviues*.  Jihe 
Is  the  first  women  Member  of  the  Con- 
Kre.ss  ever  to  be  selected  to  head  an  otTl- 
clal  conjiiessional  mission  abroad  for  the 
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study  of  conditions  bearing  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  programs  of  our  country. 

It  is  most  significant  that  Mrs  Bolton 
should  have  t)een  in  Moscow  on  the  date 
of  the  Japanese  capitulation,  and  in  her 
remark-  she  vividly  recalls  event.s  of  that 
historic  day.  relating  the  niarked  con- 
trast between  the  Soviet  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  our  own  American  way  of  life, 
and  tying  in  those  events  of  5  years  ago 
With  what  IS  happening  today  in  Korea. 

The  remarks  of  Mrs  Bolto.v.  to  which 
I  refer.  apper.r  on  page  12468  of  the  Con- 
CRESSiON.vL  Record  tor  August   14.   1950 
They  deserve  careful  reading  by  every- 
one. 


How  War$  Are  Lost 


Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
here'.vith  present  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Bel- 
laire  Chapter.  No.  117.  Bellaire.  Ohio, 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  resolution 
follows : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  served 
notice  on  Industry  that  in  the  event  of  a 
general  draft  for  the  Armed  Forces,  deter- 
ments wUl  be  kept  at  a  minimum;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
must  assist  In  this  procedure  by  abiding  by 
the  limited  deferments  In  lu  selection  or  re- 
tention of  Government  employees;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  Is  a  sufBclently  large  man- 
power pool  among  disabled  war  veterans  of 
both  great  conflicts  to  fill  adequately  the  em- 
ployment gap  of  both  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment caused  by  the  drafting  of  physically 
fit  employees;  and 

Whereas  the  record  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped In  Industry  during  World  War  n  Is 
one  of  highest  standard  of  production,  low- 
est  In  absenteeism,  and  most  faithful  in  at- 
tention to  duty;  and 

Whereas  menil)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
have  been  rendered  physically  handicapped 
by  virtue  of  their  sacrifices  In  the  two  great 
wars  by  this  sacrifice  already  have  shown 
their  res,diness  to  contribute  In  the  extreme 
to  the  welfare  of  their  Nation:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resoh-ed.  That  the  Belialre  Chapter.  No. 
117.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  urge  the 
Federal  Government  adopt  a  rigid  policy,  m 
the  event  of  a  general  draft,  of  replacing 
physically  fit  and  eligible  employees  In  Gov- 
ernment with  disabled  veterans  and  other 
physically  handicapped  persons,  and  that 
this  same  procedure  be  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  Indtjstry  as  a  pattern  for  em- 
ployment In  order  that  »he  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  be  adequately  served  without 
inflicting  disadvantages  on  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

The  Bellaire  Chapter.  No.  117.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  located  in  Bellaire.  Ohio, 
at  their  regular  meeting  held  In  the  council 
chamber  of  the  City  Building.  Bellaire.  Ohio, 
Auftist  8.  1»50.  pawed  the  foregoing  resolu- 


Fa-\NK  Welkovich, 

Commander. 

Adjutant. 


EXTEInSION  of  REMARKfi 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TE.XAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  vitally  concerned  about 

the  question  of  obtainirg  a  dollar's  worth 
of  defense  for  evi-n.'  dollar  appropriated 
and  spent  to  support  an  adequate  Armed 
Force  Con^re.s.'^man  J.^ck  Z.  Anderson. 
of  California,  has  attempted  to  bring 
same  semblance  of  order  and  iflicicncy 
to  the  supply  system  for  th^  Department 
of  the  E)efense  and  last  year  had  intro- 
duced H.  R.  321  which  is  "A  bill  to  pro- 
mote more  economical  and  efficient  u.se 
of  the  Nation's  lecources  by  providing;  for 
a  single  supply  catalogue  system  for  the 
National  Military  Establishment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  incroa.sed  budget 
request  for  the  armed  «^ervices.  we  need 
more  than  ever  before,  a  cingle  supply 
catalogue  system  which  Coneres-sman 
A.vDtRsoN  of  California  has  proposed. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  entitled  "How  Wars 
Are  Lost."     It  follows: 

How   Wkms  Are  Lost 

Here  Is  a  little  Associated  Press  item  from 
the  war  front  tliat  should  Interest  famUies 
of  United  States  citizens  now  being  killed  In 
Korea.  It  also  has  a  meaning  to  citizens 
whose  money  Is  being  wasted  there  and  else- 
where. 

LOST  W^THOtrr  a  STHCGCLt 

Three  American  tanks,  manufactured  at 
great  cost,  were  shipped  to  Korea  at  further 
panic  rates  of  expense. 

But  they  ne: er  fired  a  shot,  and  It  is  the 
best  hope  of  cur  commanders  In  the  field 
that  they  were  blo'-zn  to  bits  by  United  States 
forces  to  keep  tiiem  out  of  Communist  hands. 
It  appears  that  the  tanks  were  shipped  with- 
out fan  belts  and  so  were  useless.  Two 
emergency  air  shipments  followed,  as  the 
Army's  quartermaster  department  tried  to 
overtake  its  own  errors. 

The  first  box  opened  at  the  front  contained 
fan  belts,  all  right,  but  wrong  size.  Second 
box.  flown  in  peril  of  the  plane  crews  lives 
to  ChlnjU.  contained — pistols. 

Last  Friday  the  .Imes-Herald  had  an  edi- 
torial which  explained  in  advance  how  such 
things  happen.  The  title  of  the  editorial  was 
How  to  Save  Another  »5.000.000.COO.  and  It 
reported  on  the  failure  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  carry  out  a  plain  and  pressing 
mission  of  duty. 

TAn-xna  or  a  mission 

This  mission,  made  obvious  by  World  War 
n  and  spelled  out  in  detail  by  the  Hoover 
report  on  reorganization  of  the  executive 
bureaucracy.  caUs  for  a  single  catalog  of  Gov- 
ernment supplies. 

The  idea,  the  commission  properly  de- 
clared. Is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  been 
kicking  around  the  Government  since 
W-)rld  War  I.  Presidents  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cers have  repeatedly  and  consistently  come 
out  for  It.  But  the  results  have  not  followed. 
The  Hoover  Commission  said  it  could  think 
of  but  three  possible  reasons  for  the  failure: 

1.  "Stubborn  resistance"  from  olHcials  In 
the  various  supply  organizations,  simply  be- 
cause change  wouid  upset  their  preconceived 
work  formulas. 


2.  "The  absence  of  plamor  and  front-page 
news  quaUlies"  lu  suc.^i  prosaic  but  vital 
business  as  property  Inventory,  so  that  the 
high  brass  fails  to  stick  to  its  own  Job  ol 
pushing  reform  to  a  finish 

3.  '"Inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  several 
interested  agencies  and  their  techt:ical  staSs 
to  reach  decisions  and  to  agree  on  the  basic 
elements." 

These  observations  are  so  eloquent  as  to 
need  no  further  elaboration. 

A  single  catalog  system  of  handling  sup- 
plies throughout  the  civil  and  military  agen- 
cies uf  the  Federal  Government  would  save, 
according  to  educated  judgment,  some 
».5 .000 .000.000  a  >ear  That  s  exactly  the 
amoui:it   Mr.   Truman    wants   In   fresh   taxes. 

COUtTS   MARTIAL  AKE  IN  OEDEI 

Last  year.  Representative  Jack  Ajcdeksoj* 
(Republican,  of  California)  introduced  a 
House  Resolution  321,  to  make  the  single 
cat^^ig  the  law  of  the  land.  The  bureau- 
cjrats  went  up  to  Ca'pltol  Hili  and  persuaded 
Representative  Carl  Vinson  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
the  law  is  unnecessa.-y  "because  we  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  " 

That  Is  the  same  old  song  and  dance  they 
have  been  using  for  a  generation  and  a  half, 
to  smother  the  system  that  would  end  their 
useless  and  wasteful  duplication  and  mis- 
placement of  supply  work 

Now  the  story  of  the  three  tanks  In  Korea 
give  a  dramatic  example  of  the  consequences. 

We  are  entering  a  new  war.  and  without  an 
efficient  supply  system.  Courts  martial  are 
in  order.  So  Is  a  law  that  will  force  the 
Hoover  Commission's  single-catalog  system, 
designated  officially  as  "of  crucial  importance 
to  national  defense." 


The  Access  Road  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  *  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20<.  1950 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Access  Road  Bill." 
published  in  the  International  Wood- 
worker, of  Portland,  Oreg..  to  which  I  say 
"Amen." 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg  )   International 
Woodworker  of  July  12.  19501 

The  Access  Road  Bill 

It  becomes  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
stand  by  and  im  potently  watch  while  the 
Uitle  that  is  left  of  one  of  the  worlds  finest 
natural  resources  is  shamelessly  and  ruth- 
lessly depleted.  The  west  coast's  incom- 
parable and  irreplaceable  lorests  are  lace  to 
face  with  destruction. 

It  is  doubly  hard  when  one  stops  to  think — 
there  goes  our  jobs— there  goes  our  living — 
and  there  goes  this  entL-e  region  s  God-given 
protection  against  the  ravages  of  erosion  and 
flood. 

Already  we  have  many  mUUons  of  acres  of 
wasteland  cluttering  up  our  tax  rolls.  It's 
liseless  for  farming.  It  s  useless  :or  grazing. 
Its  priceless  for  the  growing  of  timber.  You 
see  It  s  tlmberland.  It  was  forest  until  the 
timber  barons  began  their  old  cry  of  Inex- 
hausticle  forests  and  with  the  greediness  oX 
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ehllctrra  rtppvd  tb«  most  r%l\i- 
•M»  tran  cmt  oT  the  farMta  ao  Tlolratiy  that 
nothing  mu  \ttx  ttjuidlxif  and  far  mor* 
timber  waa  l«ft  to  rot  oo  th«  ground  thaji 
«»•  ever  takra  out. 

In  th*tr  iia^wnaaa  to  gimp  all  within  Ught 
th«T  took  no  hMd  at  firt  and  laUMon*  upon 
flf  MTH  of  Ttivtn  ttmbrr.  mora 
I  thin  gold.  ««nt  up  in  flamra  Th««0 
today  ar»  va«t^iand»  Th«y  •fforcl  no 
»«t«rabed  They  afford  th*  aotl  no  protee- 
tloa  frotn  croaton  Only  here  and  there  In 
tbt  oidar  bonu  la  111*  baflnnlnt  to  ttlr  one* 


A -d  ao  now  «•  ««a  aaa  tlM  acMI  at  our  vtr- 
fta  tlmbar.  Alaoac  ta  liaaparalloii  w«  are 
•gIttlBff  to  protect  thi-  little  we  have  left. 
OBlj  to  ftBi  tto»t  «•  are  more  or  leaa  nt^btlng 
tMBdmiUa.  Kvcttoim  agraaa  that  we  muat 
atop  Umw*  wa«t«ful  waya.  Kveoone  ap^r^a 
that  w«  miut  haTe  aclentlfic  forest  maoage- 
mcnt.  but  acme  how  nothing  ever  quite  seenu 
to  be  done  about  It. 

^or  UMtAnce— «cc«as  roada.  There  U 
•««■!  raaaon  under  the  sun  to  build  access 
roada  Into  our  Fwter*!  Umber,  which  la  about 
all  the  ctandtog  timber  we  have  left  thcac 
daya  that  un't  ovn«d  ouuight  by  a  few  of 
the  blgscr  timber  barotis. 

Wttlwat  acovaa  roada  we  can't  fight  flrea 
MM  «t  Miiaoc  haw  ftapet  tagglaf  oMihoda 
for  the  deeelopoMnt  and  luriaalliig  ol  tbmm 
fofaste.    Whf  dont  we  gat  than? 

Wall,  doot  looft  DOW.  but  there  ta  a  nasty 
o(  our  OMra  powerful  uro- 
doat  want  apoaaa  roads  bulli — 
because  U  there  ware  aecaaa  roads  Into  the 
f'jraata  aof  tumharmao.  not  just  a  baron  with 
the  capital  to  hulld  mllaa  of  private  rt^d. 
aould  buy  aad  log  patchaa  at  Pedaral  timber 
M  It  rfpaaa  and  la  ready  to  harvest 

Mf  ahou  la  tlM  lumbar  la> 
It  that  timber  left  right  where  It  la 
a:id  Just  as  Inaccessible  as  It  U.  so  thst 
when  they  get  their  private  holdhiKS  Ingiied 
off  (and  the  land  back  on  the  counties  for 
nnnpaynaDt  of  taxeai  that  Federal  ttinr>er 
will  be  waiting  for  them. 

However,  on  the  surtace  almost   •  « 

la  fur  these  aceaaa  roada.    A  bill  provi  r 

than  even  passed  the  Senate — Senate  bOl 
Mo.  24.  The  bill  l«  at  present  peacemny 
rfaaping  in  the  Bouae  Committee  on  Avrl- 
euitura.  azid  uniea^  we  can  succeed  In  build- 
ing a  fire  ui-.dcr  It,  the  Coiagreae  la  ai.t  to 
adjourn  without  passinf;  the  bill. 

80  ODca  again  »c  urt;e  ail  of  yuu  who 
depe'td  upon  the  lumbar  Industry  for  a 
living  to  write  your  Cungreasman  tuning  tliat 
he  do  all  he  can  to  get  Watmb  Moaaa  a  Senate 
MI!  Nu.  M.  the  access-roads  bill,  out  of 
commlttea  aad  paaaed  by  the  Houee 


Why  Not  an  Eiceit-Prolitt  Tax  Now? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J  FLOOD 

or  PKiirN8Ti.vANia 
IN  THX  BO08B  OT  BBTRIBBNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
tndude  the  foUowlnij  article  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  August  16, 
1950; 

War  Not  an  >afia>a  Pacwiia  Tax  Now? 

Ona  iBa|or  JualtBuaUoQ  for  the  economic- 
control  leglalatlon— including  authority  to 
put  ceilings  on  prices  and  w.igee— now  on 
Its  way  through  Covwrv^f  m  the  Indisputable 
need  to  hold  the  Una  at(ainit  the  aoartog 


0  r  :ivinK  in  a  manner  equitable  to  every- 

In  view  of  that  need,  the  reftwal  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Commlttea  to  ocmalder  Im- 
mediate impoaltlon  of  an  ssoeas-proflu  tax 
is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  American 
people. 

The  whole  country  la  In  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent Korean  war  coata  and  the  huge  spend- 
in)?  Involved  In  a  rearmamen*  prot;ram  from 
drtvUig  the  cost  of  Uvlng  up  to  a  point  where 
the  entire  economy  is  endangered  We  don't 
know  what  the  final  coata  will  be.  but  we  do 
know  that  they  can  climb  out  of  alKht  unlesa 
firm  efforts  are  made  to  control  them. 

Congress  already  is  preparing  to  paas  severe 
eeononuc  controls,  it  is  ready  to  boost  the 
tneooM  tasas  paid  by  ludlvlduala.  and  the 
normal  tases  paid  by  carporations.  But  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  has  put  off  until  nrxt 
year — or  perhaps  later — a  tax  on  exceaa  proflta 
directly  attributable  to  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
rearm  Itaelf  against  the  Communist  menace. 

It's  time  ail  Congrcaamen  realised  that 
the  country  Is  willing  to  maka  aacriflces  in 
order  to  keep  the  coat  of  living— and  the  coat 
of  rearm imrnt  -within  bounds.  Americans 
vrtll  accept  cheerfully  the  restrictions  and 
the  ktiditlonal  tax  lo:id.  if  the  principle  of 
equity  Is  preferred. 

But  It  Isn't  fair  end  aquilabla  to  slap  tas«<i 
on  some,  and  let  othe*t,,  who  make  qu.'ck 
extra  proAta  bacsuM  (.'  defenae  damanda. 
•IMa  bjr.  tt  laa't  raasonable  to  eontlnue  to 
prrjvlda  lombolaa  from  just  tasatkm  fur  a 
few  favorad  groups,  and  at  tbe  aame  tima 
ask  sll  othara  to  thouldtr  a  Mggar  burden 

Congreaa  baa  bee"  •^•'''-jtlr  relucunt  to 
rioae  up  aiie  Wf  Ux  j  whieh  aoma  dl 

producers  tuive  b«rn  run  to  pile  up  mtlllona 
while  paying  liuia  or  do  Usas.  A  move  to 
cut  down  th«  dapUUoa  aikmaocM  tb«M 
producers  charga  agalnaC  tagaa  waa  amutber  Hi 
under  a  blanket  of  aaetiunal  poUtlca  last 
aprlng. 

It  sound*  fine  for  Senator  Tom  Com n all r. 
of  TexM,  to  vote  now  for  au  axcaaa-ivullta 
tax  ^)  .f  of  the  two  committee  naamber.-.  who 
did.    But  It  would  sound  a  ;ot  '  '  hear 

CoNNALLY  come  nut  nr^d  dfm:i  ,  .  some 

of  thaca  get-r!  '  'onalres  from 

his  own  and  r.  .?8  hand  over 

part  of  their  pronu  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  now  that  oil  has  become  a 
defense  necea&lty. 

Aren  t  these  p<>ople  rich  enough,  without 
havin;;  others  c^utlnue  to  b«ar  their  share 
of  the  ioad/  If  Connaiiy  in  a  gainst  uue  kind 
of  excaea  pruflta.  why  not  all  kinds? 

The  Senate  commlttea  decision  lodicataa 
once  nutra  that  Congress  la  lagging  behind 
the  American  people  in  maaauraa  to  meet 
the  new  ubligationa  thruat  upon  ua  by  the 
Red  InvHulon  of  Korea. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  aware  that 
tha  «16.3t}0.U0C.000  in  iuimtional  armament 
^^aodlug  aaked  by  President  Truman  may  be 
only  the  beKluning,  They  know  that  every 
gun.  every  tank,  every  plane  will  cost  mora 
U  praaaurea  on  pricea  are  not  reduced.  They 
know  that  heavier  taxes  both  help  pay  for 
arms  and  keep  their  cost  of  11  viae:  do«rn. 

But  they  are  nut  ready  to  accept  the  the- 
ory that  profiteers  can  keep  their  gains  while 
otir  men  ^are  dying  In  Korea.  They  wont  ap- 
prove of  any  congraaalonal  juggling  which 
means  that  Individuals  start  paying  higher 
taxes  on  October  1.  and  corporations  keep 
their  extra,  war-connected  j>rof^t8  until  some 
Indefinite  date  In   the  future. 

The  excess- prrtflts  tax  law  In  effect  during 
the  last  war  may  not  have  been  jperfect. 
Such  a  law  Is  extremely  difficult  to  draft 
without  Involving  some  hardships.  But  at 
least  the  law  worked,  and  offers  a  mudel 
for  new  legislation  to  be  passed  promptly. 
Then,  if  tt  seems  desirable,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee could  undertake  the  study  It  now  of- 
fers M  It*  txcuaa  for  akle-atepplng  acti  >n. 


This  newspaper  l>elleve8  Qrmly  that  equity. 
In  economic  controls,  in  defense  meaiures, 
and  In  tax  laws  is  essential  to  our  national 
strent^th.  For  that  reason,  an  excess-proflta 
tax  should  be  passed  without  fi^rther  delsy. 


Community  Recreation  GuUiet  Youthful 
Encrfy 


TON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

f  f    .StW    lERSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKBSEN  T  .M  1.  I  S 
Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comm<^nd  most  highly  the  civic  spirit 
01  the  many  men  and  women  in  our  small 
American  commiixuties  who  devote  much 
Ol  theii-  own  leisure  time  to  providing 
suitable  and  constructive  recreation  for 
vhe  twyt  and  glrL^  of  Ameiira.  It  Ls  this 
wiM  gtiklance  of  youthful  energy  which 
helps  our  young  people  to  learn  the  im- 
of  fiieodly  oooptfration.  the 
of  joint  aiKtoavor;  tbe  pic««ure 
In  ttic  acoompliahOMnt  of  tte  grovp.  It 
k  what.  If  known  as  leamlns  by  doinc 
aad  u  ptrhapa  one  of  the  outatAndlOf 
factor*  lu  h(  Iping  our  you^u  people  lo 
develop  Into  uaeful  ciUzvoa  and  to  b« 
Uu>uKhtfuI  mcD  and  womcD— the  spirit 
and  backbope  of  otir  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

In  this  world  today,  wher  the  free  na- 
tk>na  are  bandinK  together  to  stamp  out 
the  threat  of  communism  w.thm  their 
own  borders  and  to  prevent  its  further 
spread  throuiihout  the  world,  the 
strength  of  America  lies  of  necessity  m 
its  youth.  A  lew  years  ago  uiany  of  ua 
t>ecame  .seriously  alarmed  by  th'  increase 
of  Juven'le  delinquency  here  In  the 
United  States.  In  an  efTort  to  provide 
a  suitable  outlet  for  the  youthful  energy 
wUlcli  in  most  instances  was  the  cause 
of  Juvenile  delixiquency— I  often  think  )f 
it  ao  mirchief  caii'ied  to  a  dangerous 
degree— many  civic-social  orKanizations 
came  into  beia«?  These  are  all  hne.  pa- 
triotic !?rcups  whose  members  ^'ive  a  lar,ie 
part  of  their  pcrsoiial  leisure  to  help  the 
young  people  of  their  communities. 

A  typi.al  example  of  such  an  ori<anl- 
zatiou  is  the  Happy  Hour  Social  and  Ath- 
letic Club  of  Maple  Shade,  N.  J.  This 
oruanization  sponsors  a  fine  softball 
team  which  Is  assured  a  place  In  the 
league  play-ofTs  t.^is  year;  Its  boys'  base- 
ball Ui&ax  holds  first  place  in  the  juiuor 
baseball  league.  In  the  fall  the  club 
encourages  a  local  football  team  and  in 
the  winter  there  is  basketball.  The 
Happy  Hour  Social  and  Athletic  Club 
cooperates  with  other  local  civic  organi- 
zations in  Maple  Si  :  'o  make  the 
Foui  Ui  of  July  and  C  . .  ..uas  celebra- 
tions highly  succest»ful.  Because  oX  the 
interest  wluch  televised  boxlrwt  bouts 
have  aroused  among  youag  and  old.  this 
club  recently  has  sponsored  a  new  ath- 
letic show  for  the  pepple  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  have  constructed  aii  outdoor 
boxixia  iiiii;  at  their  clubhouse  and  eveijr 
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other  Thursday  evening  provide  an  out- 
door boxinK  show.  In  the  twuts  which 
will  be  held  tomght  there  are  five  Maple 
Shade  youtlis  participating;  Timmy 
Morton.  Al  Gibson.  Al  Pike,  Jack  Thiel. 
and  Tony  DiMezza.  They  wrll  box  an 
all- Philadelphia  team  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Athletic  League 
•  PAL».  which  is  well  known  everywhere 
for  its  successful  work  with  Ixjys  and 
young  men. 

Maple  Shade's  Happy  Hour  Club  Is 
but  one  outstanding  example  of  the 
many,  many  fine  civic  orRamzations  m 
my  district  which  are  contributing  so 
much  to  the  future  of  America  by  teach- 
InK  our  txjys  and  pirls  Kood  sportsman- 
ship and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others — 
the  firm  foundations  upon  which  good 
American  citizenship  must  be  built. 


Hawaii'f  Sons  on  tba  Korea  Firiaf  Lint 


EXTENnON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

Of  1/TT7IS1AW* 

IK  THE  HOUhl  OP  R»:PI'.C8f:?<TATIVXg 

Monday   AUQUit  21    19S0 

Mr  LARCADE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remark.-j 
In  the  RrcoBD,  I  wi.sh  to  submit  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
of  Honolulu.  T  H,  of  date  August  18, 
1950.  as  follows: 
Hawaii  s  tiONs  on  THt  Kobean  Firing  Line 

Durlnn  World  War  II.  Hawaii  soldiers  were 
In  the  thick  of  battle  In  both  the  European 
and  the  Pacific  theaters  Their  Klorious  com- 
bat record  i«  now  a  bright  page  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Today,  in  the  blood-soaked  mountain 
passes  of  Korea.  Hawaii's  young  men  are 
writing  another  stirring  page  in  history 

In  larger  numbers,  prop'jrtlonately,  than 
fighting  men  from  the  States,  they  have  been 
locked  with  the  enemy  In  some  of  the  bit- 
terest fighting  of  the  Kcean  campaign. 

From  the  casualty  lists  of  the  F^fth  Reel- 
mental  Combat  Team  and  the  Twenty-fourth 
Division  (originally  the  Hawaiian  Division, 
with  the  taro  leaf  shoulder  Insignia)  we  get 
a  picture  of  the  cross  section  of  island  youth 
engaged  In  the  fighting 

Here  are  some  of  the  names,  taken  at 
random  from  the  list  of  killed,  w  unded.  and 
missing  Arakawa.  Nakama.  Bourdreau.  Kea- 
noanoa,  Nakasato.  Birch.  Chun,  LUhman. 
Patacsil.  Perry  Santiago.  Kim.  Lee.  and 
Ladao— Americans  all. 

By  ancestry  Irishmen.  Germans.  French, 
English.  Japanese.  Chinese.  Filipinos,  Ko- 
reans. Hawalians — but  Americans  all. 

These  men  and  their  comrades  In  arms  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  .\merlcan  democracy 
they  love,  which  they  and  their  parents  have 
helped  to  establish  in  Hawaii.  There  names 
are  the  names  which  have  appeared  on  the 
sugar  and  pineapple  plantation  payrolls.  In 
the  business  tax  records,  and  on  the  roeters 
of  civic  organizations. 

Behind  the  lines,  Hawaii  Itself  is  stlrrmg 
into  new  action  as  a  port  of  call  for  men  and 
material  bound  for  the  front.  It  is  growing 
once  more  into  a  major  staging  base  for  an 
advance  operation. 

Symbolic  of  this  renewed  recognition  of 
Hawalls  strategic  Importance  m  the  Pacific 
tajiin  IS  revival  of  Pearl  Harbors  World  War 
II  siogan;    "We  Keep  the  Ships  Pit  to  Fight   • 


And  although  the  sound  of  exploding  shells 
has  yet  to  disturb  Hawaii  s  gentle  breezea, 
civilian  defense  preparations  are  well  ad- 
vanced, far  ahead  of  planning  In  most  main- 
land cltlet  equally  vulnerable  to  enemy  at- 
tach. 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  counterpart  of  the  wartime  USO  to 
f^U  a  growing  need  brought  about  by  the 
Korean  war. 

The  sum  of  these  things  Is  that  Hawaii  la 
aiijain  demoiutraling  that  it  is  a  forward  bul- 
wark of  the  nation,  quick  to  rise  to  each  new 
emergency,  generous  In  Its  response  to  every 
call 

HawaU  Is  proving  again  that  It  cannot  be 
written  off  the  strategLsls'  mape.  that  It  la 
and  will  remain  an  outpoet  of  foremoet  im- 
portance. 

And  iu  two  dead.  22  wounded  and  25  miae- 
Ing  in  the  Korean  fighting  are  mute  evidence 
that  Hawaii  once  again  is  on  the  firing  line 
cf  democracy.  But  politically.  Hawaii  re- 
mains relegated  to  the  back  seat  of  territorial 
status. 

Were  American  enough  to  operate  a  pro- 
ductive group  of  ulands  and  contribute  vastly 
to  the  national  revenues. 

We  re  American  enough  to  send  young  men 
of  skill  and  vaior  to  the  batilefleid  -and 
they  re  American  enou«:h  lo  fighl  with  com- 
plete rf)urttge  and  I'lyaUy. 

But  weTf  not  American  eiiou^h  to  Join  the 
family  of  States 

What  traveety. 


Refuial  of  Uakcd  States  T«  Make  Peace 
Deal  With  Ruuia  Will  StreDftiien  UN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  editorial  app«iaring  in  the 
White  Haven  Record  entitled  "Refusal 
of  United  States  To  Make  Peace  Deal 
With  Russia  Will  Strengthen  United  Na- 
tions."   The  editorial  follows: 

Refusal  of  UNrm)  States  To  Make  Piaci 
Deal  W^rrH  Russia  Will  Strengthjen  UN 
The  United  States,  in  a  note  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  to  Prime  Mlnlste: 
Nehru,  of  India,  replied  this  week  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  statement  that  to  grant  Na- 
tionalist Chinas  seat  on  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  Communist  China  is  the  only  term 
on  which  peace  can  be  secured  in  Korea. 

Although  the  details  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  reply  to  the  Russian  proposal  were  not 
made  known,  it  is  known  that  his  note  stated 
bluntly  that  the  United  States  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  miake  such  a  compromise  and  that 
any  settlement  and  the  terms  for  the  same 
must  come  from  the  United  Nations,  not 
from  an  Individual  member  Our  reply  also 
made  it  clear  that  the  UN  has  specifl,ed  that 
no  settlement  will  be  attempted  until  North 
Korean  Communist  troops  have  withdrawn 
from  South  Korea — or  have  been  forced  out 
of  that  Republic  and  we  have  emphatically 
pointed  out  that  we  mean  to  adhere  to  that 
decision. 

This  reply  to  the  Soviet  peace  proposal  Is 
one  of  the  most  heartening  developments  of 
the  war,  for  it  means  that  the  United  States 
as  a  loyal  member  of  the  UN,  has  refused  to 
enter  into  any  form  of  private  "deal"  merely 
to  achieve  pe«ce.  It  has  notified  the  whole 
world   that  we  are   not   interested   in   "'peace 


at  any  price,"  and  that  final  settlement  of 
the  Korean  isstie  la  not  a  matter  that  can  bo 
settled  on  a  narrow,  nationalistic  footing. 
We  have  made  it  clear  that  our  stand  to  back 
the  UN  in  its  support  of  the  invaded  Republic 
of  South  Korea  was  taJten  in  the  Intereeta 
erf  the  world  community  and  with  sincero 
belief  In  tbe  principles  upon  which  tbo 
United  Nations  is  founded. 

This  is  prot>ably  one  of  the  greatest  t>ooeta 
to  the  United  Nations  organization  sir>oe  lt« 
inception.  Coupled  with  the  United  Statoo 
decision  to  help  proride  mUitary  support  In 
an  efTori.  to  enable  the  UN  to  enforce  it*  de- 
cision In  Korea. 


A  Test  for  20  20  HmiHf bt  Vbwa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirocieiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATrVlS 

Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  columniat.  Marquis  Chllds. 
In  his  column  day  before  yesterday  In 
the  WanhinKton  Po«t.  ha«  dome  Intereot- 
inK  comment*  on  »ome  of  the  levUlatora 
uho  have  d«-vf-lop<d  20  20  hlndniKht 
vision  since  the  beKlnnln*  of  the  Korean 
w  nr  ThoMf  who  criticize  »  hat  happened 
hhould  be  able  to  answer  two  queMUona: 
First,  did  they  oppo>HB  the  policies  fol- 
lowed in  the  5  year*  since  the  war  ended? 
Secondly,  if  they  did.  what  constructive 
proposal  did  they  put  forward  to  take 
the  place  of  the  policies  which  they  now 
contend  led  to  or  abetted  our  present 
difficulties.  There  are  very  few  who  can 
meet  that  test.  I  thmk  Marquis  Childs' 
column  is  interesting  in  its  comment  on 
some  who  cannot.  Mr.  Childs'  column 
follows: 

Results  of  Dtmobiuzinc — WHuar's  PotsoM 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

If  the  poison  exuded  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  Senator  Kenneth  WHEaay  of  Nebraska  is 
a  sample  of  Republican  campaign  oratory, 
then  the  country  Is  in  for  a  l>ad  time  ihia 
fall.  All  hope  of  unity  will  be  destroyed  in 
a  savage  dog-eat-dog  attack  that  will  leavo 
victory  a  pretty  empty  thing. 

The  psychologist  says  that  a  sense  of  guilt 
prtjduces  a  desire  to  find  a  scapegoat;  to  hit 
out  at  someone  else  with  a  blind  anger.  It's 
about  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
tragedy  of  Korea  and  for  our  present  de- 
fenselessness  there  is  more  than  enotigli 
blame  to  go  around. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  VJ-day  has  come 
and  gone  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Per- 
haps we  preferred  to  forget  that  mood  of  ex- 
altation and  the  aftermath  In  which  the 
clamor  to  bring  the  boys  home  drowned  out 
everything  else 

America  had  In  being  on  'VJ-day  military 
pcwer  of  overwhelming  weight  everywhere 
in  the  world  That  power  was  dismantled 
With  a  speed  that  was  lantsatically  destruc- 
tive. If  you  want  to  go  back  to  original  sin 
to  explain  our  present  plight,  there  It  is. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  record  will  show  that 
a'.motft  every  pcUnciar..  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  joined  in  that  cry  to  bring  the 
bojs  home.    Wasn't  the  war  over? 

Cren  George  C  Marshall,  who  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  until  November  of  1945. 
realized  how  destructive  and  costly  this  Im- 
mediate dismantling  would  be.  80  did  aomt 
others  who  imderstood  what  a  power  vacuum 
would  te  le;t  il  Aniericj.n  force  m  being  wa» . 


m 
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t«ken   apart  vhll«  Rua&la  kff^t   b«T  Ifirtons 
•raked   and    rtrntriricAllT    pUord 

But  thca»  v^r  ih«  bnu*  h«t«.  Tbey 
VMitcd  to  k«»p  the  boys  In  mttio*  ao  th«y 
e««kl  retain  tti«tr  wrUmt  rm.nk  Why.  If  you 
l0%  >aL  tbry'd  take  Xb*  country  over.  80 
went  the  politic*!  cry 

A  few  men  In  pt-auicai  life  (poke  up  for 
what  ttey  beltrred  to  be  th^  truth  about 
lUlnir  that  VIM  proceeding:  at  dU- 
One  wnf  Repr— ■aUtlee 
JUKm  W»— iMTH  ( f  Neu^  Tnrk.  who  la  now 
retlrtnc  after  90  years  of  dlstlnfrulsbed  and 
boocrmble  wrrtca  tn  tbe  Senate  and  the 
A  unle  later  WaaawoBm  was  one  of 
to  work  acUvdy  (or 
mttttary  training  when 
It  Truman  reoaaunan<lad  U  follow- 
tnc  A  report   by   a  niwlal   cawmlatkon   of 


snt  Truman,  who  placed  freat  faith 
tn  Oenaral  Maratxalla  adeloe.  made  aome  ef. 
fort  tn  stem  the  dUmaoUlnc  tide.  A  reveai- 
lac  mctdent  coaaca  to  Bind  out  of  this 
parted. 

Ob*  of  tbe  nationally  broadcast  commen- 
tatflnvMVorklnf  titc  -'bnn<  the  boys  home  " 
••  hard  as  poaalbte  He  personally 
tbe  collecUng  and  slf^nlng  of  OI 
pattttona  to  oocie  home. 

At  the  end  of  a  press  conference  he  sotif^bt 
to  prevent  tlieae  petitions  to  Truman  This 
the  alKBal  for  the  Prealdent  to  let  loose 
earthy  Missouri  lan?ua*;e  to  the  efTect 
t&at  b«  dk)u  I  wai;i  liuy  ol  ih«  biaukciy- 
blank  octltluna. 

Thar*  la  some  evidence  that  the  "bring  the 
boys  home"  drlre  was  eps*^  on  by  Com- 
munists. But  very  little  Inspiration  was 
Dcaded.  since  It  fitted  the  temj^er  of  the 
time  We  all  wanted  our  s-">na  back  to  fcet 
them  Into  college  into  the  family  bu«;lne8«. 
Into  )oba.      Waan  l  the  war  iJ\er  ' 

Some  Republicans  in  1^46  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  that  the  Truman  administration 
wanted  to  keep  the  boys  overseas  because  it 
would  be  harder  for  them  to  cast  «  ballot 
against  thf  party  tn  power  In  the  election 
that  fall,  the  party  out  of  power  captured 
control  of  both  Senate  and  Hnu.«ie  Un- 
doubted! r.  one  reason  was  because  the  Re- 
publicans had  capitalized  success; u:!y  ot..  the 
discontents  gTowlns;  out  of  de.T.  bilizatica 
and  the  afierma»h  of  a  terrible  »ar 

This  dlsmantllnK  process  In  1945  and  1944; 
is  estimated  to  have  coal  MS.000.000.  How 
mi'.ch  of  that  coula  have  beeu  saved  If  it 
bad  been  done  m- re  cautloualy  and  slowly, 
no  one  can  say  Part  of  the  savings  would 
have  been  In  «ar  nuiterial  bulldozed  Into 
dump  heaps  or  thrown  into  the  sea  because 
no  ihip<»  were  availat>ie  Uj  send  It  biwrk  to 
stora^  while  a'.aiifvwer  to  carry  ou  a  sal- 
Ta^te  D[)eraiioii  %ita  meltln*;  away 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  the  DemixraUs 
are  in  and  the  RepubllcAiis  arc  out  adds  up 
to  p<.>micai  rtrspiiiisiDilKy  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  recorU.  Nor  does  it  Justify  wild 
and  reckless  and  divisive  talk  abtjut  guilt  for 
ths  blood  that  u  being  ahed  by  youn«  Amer- 
ta  the  Korean  war. 


Help   for   tbe    PoKceiaeo.   Firei 
Scliooi  TeaclMfi 


tp, 


and 
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Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker  I  am 
plea.s«d  with  the  Prexideni  s  uction  m 
signing  the  police  bill  providing  for  a  5- 


day  ^orkwerk  Wc  the  Members  of 
Conrre,v«i.  servmp  in  the  capacity  of  City 
CouiiCllmen  for  the  District  of  Columbta. 
have  made  profires*  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  viai;<'s  lunirs  and  retirement  of 
school  teachers,  firemen  and  policemen, 
but  we  have  not  gone  far  enough,  ac- 
cordinR  to  my  views,  to  make  of  the 
Nation  s  Capital  the  shininr  example  and 
the  model  that  It  .should  be  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  and  emulation  of 
other  cities. 

Washinpton.  the  great  capital  city  of 
the  richest,  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world  should  have  the  bei.1  paid  school 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen  if  it 
want.s  to  attract  the  mtoUik-ent.  honest, 
and  dependable  employees  nece.ssary  to 
maintain  the  hiphest  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  safety.  In  addition  to  the 
best  pay,  we  should  provide  a  shorter 
work  week  and  healthful  conditions  of 
employment,  a  sound,  permanent,  and 
liberal  retirement  system,  with  depend- 
ency allowance.s.  and  a  special  lump-sum 
or  annuity  provision  where  death  results 
from  performance  of  hazardous  duty. 
Thi.'5  applies  particularly  to  policemen 
and  firemen  who  daily  risk  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty.  If  we  will  follow  up 
now  with  the  nece.ssary  appropriations 
our  duty  will  have  been  discharged  and 
we  will,  moreover,  render  exemplary 
service  which  will  aid  the  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  firemen  of  our  own  com- 
munities, because  public  sentiment  will 
force  the  hand.s  of  local  city  councils  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the 
old  home  town. 

The  church  provides  moral  and  reli- 
gious strength,  but  if  you  want  to  secure 
for  the  citizen  a  progressive,  strong,  and 
permanent  democracy,  our  schools  and 
our  teaching  staffs  must  be  enlarged 
and  encouratred  to  plan  for  future  intel- 
lectual expansion,  and  our  policemen 
and  firemen  to  provide  for  our  physical 
safety.  These  privileges  cost  but  little 
compared  to  the  happiness,  security,  and 
satisfaction  they  bring.  It  is  our  own 
insurance  for  tomorrow. 


Secretary  of  Africalturc  Brannan  Speaks 
at  Carlisle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOUND 

or    LNDIANA 
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Mr.  NO  LAND  Mr  Si^oaker.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Cliarlei.  Brannan. 
honored  the  farm  pejple  of  Carli&le.  Sul- 
hvan  County,  and  the  Seventh  District 
by  addressing  a  gathering  at  tht-  Sullivan 
County  Fair  on  AuKU.st  21.  Secretary 
Brannan  directed'  his  vjx-fvh  to  the  role 
of  oir  fanners  in  a  chaiunnt;  world 

Mr.  Branruin  was  welcomed  by  the 
many  hundied^s  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing and  his  remarit:*  were  received  with 
great  interest  For  this  reason  I  think 
his  speech  which  follows  .should  be  of 
Keneral  ml^ren  to  all  of  those  interested 


In  the  welfare  of  the  American  farmer. 
It  follows; 

Pabmkrs  in  a  Chamgiwo  Wo«lo 

(By  Secretary  of  AgrtCTillure  Charles  F. 
Brannan) 

Ten  years  ago  the  Department  of  Aerlcul- 
ture  published  a  yearbook  titled  "Farmers  in 
li  Changing  World." 

Here  Is  one  of  the  sentences  from  that 
book  "The  year  1940  marka  the  end  of  a 
decade  that  hius  E«>tn  more  swUt  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  agricultural  viewpoints 
find  policy  than  perhaps  any  other  decade  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  " 

Looking  back  now  after  another  10  vrars. 
we  mlaht  wcl'  feel  that  prior  to  1940  we 
hadn't  seen  anything.  For  the  cbani^es  ot 
this  past  decade  ha^e  been  8<j  much  faster — 
so  much  more  far  reaching — that  there  bard- 
ly  scorns  any  basis  at  all  for  comparlEon. 

Farmers  In  a  changing  world"-  That  was 
an  appropriate  theme  In  1940 — but  It  Is  much 
more   appropriate   In    1950 

What  kind  of  world  U  It? 

First.  It  Is  a  world  of  breath-taking  swift- 
ness. On  Saturday,  June  24,  all  seemed  quiet 
m  Koren.  The  next  niornin(i:  tiie  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  was  a,  blazing  military  front. 
Except  for  our  Intervention  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  the  Red  armies  would 
have  conquered  many  week£  ago. 

A  second  characteristic  of  today's  world  is 
Its  terrible  power  of  destruction  Five  years 
ago  this  month  one  atom  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded 2.000  feet  above  Hiroshima — and  the 
casualties  In  dead.  Injured,  and  missing  have 
been  estimated  at  130.000  persons. 

One  bomt) — and  a  primitive  type  of  atom 
bomb  at  that 

Another  characteristic  cf  the  modern 
world  Is  Its  Interdependence — It  is  one  world. 
Aggression  or  threats  of  aggression  In  Korea — 
or  in  Germany — or  in  the  Balkans — aflect 
freedom  and  security  every^iherp  We 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  from  Hitler — but 
thank  God,  learn  It  we  did — we  learned  that 
one  act  of  aggression,  unchecked,  inevitably 
leads  to  another.  untU  the  whole  free  world 
either  goes  down  In  submlsjslon — or  stands 
up  and  fights 

That  is  why  American  young  men  and 
American  guna  and  armor  and  planes  and 
ships  are  standing  valiantly  against  greedy 
and  p<iwer-miid  forces  lu  Korea  today 

This  changing  world,  finally ,  is  a  world  of 
conflict  Aii  President  Trumaxi  recently  said; 
"The  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea 
makes  it  plain  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
international  Communist  movement  Is  pre- 
pared to  use  armed  Invasion  to  conquer 
Independent  nations.  •  •  •  xhe  free 
world  has  made  it  clear,  through  the  United 
Nations,  that  lawless  aggression  will  be  met 
with  force.  * 

Our  national  policy  has  been  made  very 
plam  for  all  the  nations  to  see. 

Ws  are  determined  to  maintain  and  defend 
world  peace.  We  shall  do  this  by  repeillng 
aggrasslon. 

We  shaU  do  It  by  restoring  peace  through 
Joint  action  with  other  members  of  tha 
United  Natluos. 

We  thall  do  it  by  providing  a  shield  be- 
hind which  a  free  and  lawful  world  society 
can  live  and  orosper. 

That  is  our  national  policy.  To  carry  it 
out  this  Nation  has  work  to  do  on  tw-i  broad 
fronts.  On  the  military  front  we  have  the 
Job  of  repelling  actual  aggreaalon.  as  In 
Korea,  and  of  preparing  defenses  agalrut 
p<netitlal  aggression,  as  In  western  Eurcpc 
and  elsewhere. 

But  there  la  a  second  front  upon  which 
we  must  fight.  As  effectlrely  as  we  know 
how,  we  must  wage  a  war  of  Ideas— a  war 
of  good  deeds  based  upon  ldeals~a  war  of 
works  fouiMtod  on  fatth. 

In  thU  struggle  of  Ideas,  we  hare  made  a 
solid  beginning.    The  Voice  oX  America  short 
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waves  the  story  of  dem(x:racy  all  around  the 
globe.  The  European  recovery  program  backs 
up  our  words  with  deeds  and  dollars,  Tlie 
point  4  program  will  bring  10  underdeveloped 
countries  a  type  of  economic  cooperation  that 
has  been  operating  with  excellent  re.<5ulis 
between  ourselves  and  Latin  America  for 
more  than  10  years. 

The  FtKxl  and  Agriculture  Organization  is 
tackling  the  broad  problem  of  world  hunger. 
Otber  International  apencles  are  hard  at 
work  on  other  fundamental  tasks  concerned 
with  raising  world  standards  of  living. 

In  all  these  fields,  the  free  people  of  the 
world  are  on  the  march.  But  we  must  march 
even  faster.  Every  day  hunger  Is  breeding 
discontent  E\ery  day  people  who  suffer 
from  malnutrition,  lack  of  shelter,  and  in- 
sufficient clothing  t>ecome  easier  targets  lor 
communism. 

In  this  struggle  for  peace  which  now  en- 
gages us.  our  agriculture   is  a   vital  element. 

At  the  base  of  our  strength — supporting 
not  only  our  Armed  Forces  but  our  Industry 
as  well— Is  the  land  and  U3  products  Prom 
the  land  come  food  and  fiber.  lumk)er  and  oil, 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  men  build 
and  by  which  they  live. 

From  our  agriculture  must  also  come  many 
of  the  valuable  techniques  of  food  and  flt>er 
production  which  can  be  transferred  to  the 
farmers  of  other  lands. 

In  such  ways  as  'these  does  a  strong  and 
prosperous  agriculture  contribute  to  peace 
and  security. 

But  there  are  still  other  ways. 

It  Is  only  because  of  the  increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms  that  -o  many  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  have  been  released 
from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
made  available  for  Industry.  A  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  one  farm  worker,  on 
the  average,  provided  food  and  fiber  for  less 
than  five  persons.  Now  a  person  engaged 
in  agriculture  provides,  on  the  average,  for 
15  persons. 

This  process  was  acceleratei  during  the 
decade  just  ended.  While  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation of  our  country  grew  by  about  20.- 
OOOjOOO  persons,  the  number  of  people  on 
farms  decreased  by  nearly  3.000  OOu  Yet  our 
farms  have  been  producing  about  40  percent 
more  than  the  1935-39  average — and  using 
about  the  same  number  of  acres.  In  8 
of  the  past  10  years.  In  fact,  farm  output 
of  crops  and  livestock  has  equalled  or  sur- 
passed the  greatest  production  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 

This  agricultural  strength  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  the  vitality  of  our 
whole  economy  rests.  Witlrut  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  farms,  much  of  our  mdustry 
would  be  crippled:  a  large  part  of  our  labor 
force  would  be  idle. 

The  same  relationship  holds  between  agri- 
culture and  the  health  and  vigor  of  our 
people.  Milk.  meat.  eggs,  and  other  pro- 
tective foods  are  translated  Into  millions  of 
additional  man-hours  of  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
World  War  11  was  the  battle  of  food— and 
a  big  segment  of  that  battle  was  won  on 
the  farms  of  the  United  States.  The  farm 
people  of  the  United  States  have  every  rea- 
son to  take  pride  In  their  accomplishment. 
They  did  a  terrific  Job.  And  you  of  thts 
great  producing  State  of  Indiana  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  victory. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  exactly  how 
far  the  Nation  will  have  to  go  in  m.obillzlng 
na  mUitary  might.  But  there  Is  one  thing 
upon  which  all  farmers — from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia— are  ready  to  assure  their  fellow 
Americans.  They  are  ready  to  asstire  the 
Nation  that  whatever  the  demands  may  be 
for  food  and  fiber,  they  will  come  through 
with  the  required  prcxluctlon. 

Right  now  we  are  In  very  fine  shape  Our 
food  productU.u  resources  are  far  and  away 
the  greatest  lu   the  world.     American  farm- 


ers have  the  know-how  that  it  takes.  And 
they  have  been  plowlnc  back  Into  their  busi- 
ness the  gains  of  relative  prosperity,  making 
farming  more  highly  efficient  than  ever  be- 
fore. Another  year  of  very  large  farm  out- 
put Is  m  prospect.  Even  allowing  for  In- 
creases in  military  food  requirements,  we 
expect  to  have  enough  food  so  that  civilians 
can  continue  consuming  as  much  as  in  the 
past  2  years. 

We  have  big  reserves  of  wheat  and  other 
grains. 

We  have  lots  of  cotton  and  other  fit>ers 
out  of  which  to  supply  agricultural  raw 
materials  to  Industry. 

And,  what  Is  more,  big  as  our  production 
is  now.  we  can  boost  it  a  gocxl  deal  higher  If 
we  should  have  to.  Research  Is  steadily  pro- 
ducing better  plant  varieties,  new  hybrid 
seeds.  Improved  bug  and  weed  killers,  and 
more  efBclent  uses  of  fertilizers.  We  have 
more  farm  machinery  and  electric  power 
than  ever  before.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  con- 
stantly widening  productive  capacity. 

Many  of  our  Department  specialists  be- 
lieve that,  great  as  the  advances  of  the  past 
have  been,  science  has  no  more  than  made  a 
good  start  In  advancing  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States.  The  big  harvest.  In  other 
words.  Is  not  behind   but  ahead  of  ua. 

Much  of  the  progress  already  achieved. 
and  much  that  wnll  be  achieved,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  valuable  farm  programs 
developed  over  the  past  two  decades.  These 
programs  did  not  come  into  being  automati- 
cally. Farm  people  with  determination  and 
Idens  made  known  the  needs  of  agriculture 
In  this  changing  world.  They  have  led  in 
developing  the  measures  that  are  needed,  and 
they  have  been  public  spirited  enough  to 
handle  the  jobs  of  local  administration.  In 
many  cases,  they  have  developed  in  their 
ranks  a  leadership  that  has  reached  tveyond 
local  to  State.  National,  and  International 
levels.  It  Is  significant  that  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  a  Hoosier  farmer 
who  has  had  long  and  successful  experience 
In  farm-program  development  and  adminis- 
tration. I  am  siire  that  Indiana  is  proud — 
and  I  know  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me — to  have 
Clarence  J.  McCormick  as  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Here  In  Indiana,  when  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcatlon  Administration  was  established  in 
1935.  less  than  12  percent  of  your  farms  had 
central-station  electric  service.  Now,  more 
than  98  percent — I  want  to  repeat  that — 
over  98  percent  of  your  farms  are  served. 
You  know  what  that  has  meant  In  terms  of 
Increased  production. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  this  nearly 
perfect  record  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done  a 
truly  great  job  for  agriculture  and  for  REA — 
our  good  friend  Claude  Wickard. 

Under  new  authority  recently  given  to 
REA.  the  Improvement  of  telephone  service 
Is  also  under  way.  In  1945  less  than  three 
Indiana  farms  out  of  five  had  telephone  serv- 
ice. One  loan  for  providing  new  or  improved 
telephone  service  to  rural  subscrit)ers  m  In- 
diana has  already  been  approved  and  six 
other  applications  have  been  received. 

About  half  of  Indiana's  farms  and  farm 
land  are  in  soil -conservation  districts,  and  60 
percent  of  your  farms  cooperated  In  the  1949 
aerlcultural  conservation  program.  You 
know  the  importance  of  conservation  to 
continued  farm  abundance. 

You  have  benefited  by  research  on  forage 
and  cereal  crops  ai^d  the  diseases  which 
attack  them.  Several  nev  corn  hybrids, 
aith  greater  resistance  to  the  corn  borer, 
vre  released  for  1950  plantings.  The  new 
bacteri.il  w  't-reslstant  varieties  of  alfalfa — 
Buffalo  and  Ranger — are  now  widely  used  and 
eve  better  varieties  are  under  test.  Aiso 
In  wide  use  are  new  grain  storage  plans  de- 
signed by  agricultural  engineers  to  provide 
belter  handluig  and  storage  at  reduced  cost. 


Work  is  also  going  ahead  here  in  Indiana 
to  Improve  the  milking  qualities  of  your  cows 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  good  quality 
meat  f  nimal  which  will  produce  a  good  steer. 

You  all  know  the  t>eneflts  of  our  farm 
credit  programs  and  of  the  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  programs. 

All  of  this  progress  In  electrification,  con- 
servation, credit,  research,  and  price  support 
has  been  reflected,  and  will  continue  to  be 
rfflectpd,  in  larger  output  per  acre  and  per 
animal. 

From  the  production  angle,  therefore,  we're 
In  fine  Ehap»e. 

Although  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
(  :r  future  requirements  are  not  yet  fully 
known,  we  should  be  able — given  adequate 
labor,  equipment,  and  supplies — to  turn  out 
al'  the  food  and  fiber  well  need  for  the  fore- 
se'^able  future. 

Meantime,  farmers  want  the  answers  to 
a  few  questions.  There  la  a  lot  of  talk  these 
days  about  allocations,  price  controls,  ra- 
tioning and  varloiis  other  regulations.  All 
Of  us  recognize  that  circumstances  have  and 
could  again  arise  In  which  such  devices  are 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  otir  economy. 
In  fact,  tMere  are  now  ind'cntlons  that  allo- 
catlOiis  may  be  needed  for  certain  nonagrl- 
cultural  commodities  most  directly  related 
t^  the  military  ellort. 

Agricultural  supplies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  large,  and  the  ability  of  farmers  to  main- 
tain abundant  supplies  Is  such  that  we  can 
all  hope  it  wUl  tie  possible  to  postpone  the 
use  of  regultory  measures  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  even  avoid  tising  them  at  all 
unless  the  emergency  becomes  much  worse. 

American  farmers  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  postpone  or  avoid  such  regulations  by 
simply  following  their  natural  desires  to 
produce  efficiently  and  abundantly.  I  am 
sure  they  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  make 
food  regulations  unnecessary  for  as  long  a 
period  as  po.ssible  in  their  own  Interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people. 

Right  now  the  big  task  for  farmers  is  to 
maintain  production  by  keeping  tooled  up 
for  abundance.  You  can  make  sure  your 
machinery  and  buildings  are  In  ccndition 
for  productive  use. 

Ycu  can  make  a  special  point  cf  getting 
rid  of  fire  hazards  and  acciaent  booby  traps. 

You  can  make  a  more  intensive  ellort  to 
control  Insects,  rodents,  and  diseases. 

You  can  step  up  your  endeavors  to  improve 
your  land  and  your  livestock.  You  can 
doublecheck  wbettier  you  are  getting  the 
most  out  of  your  pastures. 

You  can  see  to  it  that  you  have  storage 
and  handling  facilities  for  the  crops  now 
growing  tn  your  fields. 

Theres  a  let  that  every  farm  family  can 
do  to  meet  the  reqiilrements  of  this  changing 
world 

Farmers  also  want  to  know  what  to  expect 
in  the  matter  of  prices,  storage,  materials, 
and  labor. 

I  want  to  asstire  you  that  the  Department 
will  do  all  that  it  can  to  keep  farmers  sup- 
plied with  up-to-date  Information  related 
to  the  farm  producticn  job  and  to  keep  our 
programs  geared  to  actual   conditions. 

Wheat  producers  already  have  the  guidance 
of  wheat  acreage  allotments  Other  acreage 
allotments  will,  of  course,  be  announced  as 
far  'n  advance  of  planting  seasons  as  possible, 
and.  if  production  goals  seem  likely  to  be 
useful  for  commodities  on  which  we  do  not 
have  acreage  allotments,  goals  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

Price-suppwrt  annotincements  will  serve 
as  further  guides. 

We  intend  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  tha 
developing  corn  crop  so  thct.  In  case  of  a 
soft -corn  problem,  advance  preparations  can 
be  organized  for  the  most  advantageous  use 
of  drying  equipment. 

We  wili  also  keep  m  close  touch  with  tha 
faxm     equipment     and     supplies     situation. 
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Never  twlcir*"  h»«  our  fc^riou'tiiral  pnxliictlon 
depended  »o  heAMIj*  upon  adequaie  nmouiua 
ot  paLa«..;iue,  \ht%.  repair  j^*r'*.  {ertui7«'r.  undi 
lime  V\>  now  have  tvice  m  nuuiy  irttcior* 
OB  An^en. m  t&rni5  a«  we  had  at  tlM  and  of 
IMl — 3.g00j000-  Ainfr'.<  tu  fwrner*  uae  four 
tunea  aa  aivob  llinr  .v»  n-.  the  lw36-'36  period. 
AOd  tViM  W  much   rr: 

With  rMpact  tv  Cun^t:  ilUMI  actlTtues. 
praaant  plana  caU  for  oontlnutng  Uie  a^- 
cultural  oonatrratloo  pracram  and  aid 
throagb  tiM  Sot)  ConserTatlon  Servtoe  in 
19S1  M  tlM  Mm*  leT«l  aa  In  1950. 

I  hope  wh£t  I  bavp  said  will  anawer  tome 
of  the  quaattoDA  tn  y%3nu  mlnda.  W«  wlU  bava 
more  laformatton  far  you  aa  ttme  goaa  on. 

In  I  iiiiiliHiiii  I  want  to  talk  ]u«t  a  little 
wblla  about  ooa  more  question  that  I  know 
jroa  have  la  your  minds  as  rou  consider  the 
ararid  sitttatlon   and    the   re&ponslbUttlea   of 


Wa  hare  seen  that  a^^ric-ulture  baa  ftreat 
productive  recources  Agriculture  ta  1110118. 
B«at  «•  ouHi  ba  varir  eartatn  tbat  «•  can 
kcap  our  protfuetton  faaratf  to  actual  reqtitra- 
menu. 

Wa  need  the  kind  of  afrlcuUura  tn  tbla 
chanfln^  world  that  U  able  to  sblft  Its  pro- 
fcan  quickly  and  aaclently  To  do 
faraMT*  need  raaaoaable  ttnd  fair 
prtre>suppart  procacUon.  And  the  whole 
llatkMi  necda  a  program  tbst  will  gire  the 
the  full  benefit  of  abundant  produc- 


I  want  to  saT  now.  as  I  have  often  aald 
before:  The  present  price-support  progrnm 
haa  many  eicellent  features  It  Is  better 
than  the  Aericultural  Act  of  1948  I  do  not 
advocate  discarding  th.'  present  program 
it  Is  working  satisfactorily — but  I 
Certainly  do  urge  that  It  be  Improved 
where  It  is  weak,  and  expanded  to  corer 
affectively  the  Important  perishable  com- 
modities which  bring  tn  the  greater  part 
of  total  farm  Income. 

So  far.  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
raoonunendatlons  made  by  the  Department 
erf  Agriculture  for  improving  the  price-sup- 
port program.  I  would  be  perfectly  sntl5tied 
to  have  the  present  circumstances  studied 
and  aaseaaed  without  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendations tbat  have  l>een  made  In  the  past. 
But  I  do  say  that  we  mtut  keep  on  trying 
to  improve  otir  farm  program  so  that  it  meets 
our  actual  needs. 

IM  wylng  this.  I  hope  you  will  not  mla- 
tUMlarstand  roe  In  my  opinion,  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Department  are 
even  more  pertinent  than  ever  I  believe  In 
them  fully  AH  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not 
wtota  to  uae  the  present  situation  or  wave 
tlM  flaf  aa  an  argument  for  my  past  position. 
I  simply  suggect  tbat  we  think  constructively 
about  our  present  needs  and  what  we  abould 
do  now 

Aa  matters  now  stand,  we  are  tn  need  of 
a  proKTam  which  solidly  protects  farm  prtcea 
tn  ca&e  of  sudden  aiackentng  oX  detnand.  Wa 
are  in  need  of  a  program  tbat  puts  an 
abundance  of  milk,  egga.  and  other  pertsh- 
abies  ui  the  hands  of  consumers  at  attractive 
prices  We  are  tn  naed  of  a  program  that  Is 
able  to  bring  about  etBclently  the  produc- 
tion adjustments  that  ooay  be  required 

Tlie  program  we  now  bare  U  no  more  ade- 
quate for  current  cotMUttona  than  It  was  for 
Xh»  conditions  existing  a  few  months  ago. 
Zta  deflclencles  may  not  stand  out  so  clearly 
at  tiM  moment,  perhaps.  t>ecauae  tba  down- 
ward trend  of  farm  prices  has  been  reTeraed — 
but  It  Is  still  the  same  program  with  the 
aame  fundaments  weaknaaaea.  It  falls  to 
aaaure  support  on  aunM  of  our  most  Import- 
ant commodltlea.  and  It  offers  farmers  no 
Incentive  for  making  naoMaary  shifts  in  pro- 
duction 

Moreover,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  slld- 
U\i  mci'.ie  of  •upport*;  the  provtalon  tbat  as 
supplies  go  up  supports  should  go  down. 
At  the   very   time   when   farmer*   may   need 


■upj>^rt8    mi'ist — that    Is.    when    supplies    are 
bluK*** — the   »upiJ»)rl    level    will    be   lowest. 

Maybe  that  makes  8eiu<e  to  some  people- 
It  d<iesn  t  make  a  bit  if  sense  to  me. 

Nor  diie!«  It  make  sense  tliat  we  should 
daptXKl  on  tbe  siullnc  .^i-ale  as  a  mechanism 
far  adjwtlna  farm  pnKiu>  tion. 

The  way  to  ^tx  production  adjustments 
quickly  is  not  by  starving  farm  (amlltes  out 
of  pnxlucing  It  is  by  encouraging  larm 
familiea  to  produce  what  Is  needed  tbrougb 
pni^ranis  which  will  give  them  raaaonable 
aaatirance  of  fair  prtcea  and  fair  Incomes. 

It  U  only  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
pre«>ent  price  legislation  does  not  reVy  on 
tbe  sliding  scale  to  bring  about  desirable 
adjuatmanta  in  really  critical  times  The 
law  providea  that  when  the  national  security 
or  national  welfare  la  formally  found  U)  re- 
quire increases  in  f>rod action,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  set  price  supports  at  the 
levela  be  oonaKtera  neceaaary.  regardleae  of 
the  otbar  provlalona  of  tbe  law. 

This,  you  will  note,  is  very  much  like  the 
wartime  Stesgall  amendment — the  law  which 
gave  agriculture  assurance  of  price  supp<3rt8 
at  90  percent  of  parity  on  many  commodities 
until  a  period  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

By  and  large,  the  Steagall  amendment 
worked  very  well  It  helped  to  call  forth 
jrear  after  year  of  record -breaklrg  farm  pro- 
duction— and  production  of  the  specific  foods 
and  fibers  most  needed  for  victory.  80  long 
as  demand  was  equal  to.  and  even  greater 
than,  supplies,  no  partlctilar  problems  of 
waste  developed. 

But  the  Steagall  amendnwnt  had  a  big 
weakness — a  wenkness  thnt  exists  aL«x3  In  the 
present  leplslatlon.  It  began  to  stand  out, 
and  to  hurt,  as  soon  as  supplies  outran  de- 
mand at  the  support-price  level. 

Tbe  weakness  was  this:  We  did  not — and 
we  still  do  not — have  an  effective  method  for 
supporting  the  prices  of  important  perish- 
ables like  milk.  ment.  and  egg.«.  and  at  the 
same  time  letting  the  people  have  the  fu'l 
benefit  of  abundant  production. 

For  want  of  such  a  method,  we  now  have 
In  the  poesesalon  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  more  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
milk  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

That's  why  tbe  Government,  during  and 
since  the  recent  war,  has  been  forced  to  pay 
out  half  a  billion  dollars  to  take  potatoes  off 
the  m.irket. 

In  critical  time?  like  Ihe^e  we  cnnnnt  al- 
forri  to  let  milk,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  potatoes  go  to  waste  For  these  foods, 
therefore,  we  need  authority  to  apply  sup- 
port not  only  through  purchases  but  also 
through  direct  payments  to  producers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  discontinue 
purchasea  of  perishables  for  which  we  have 
adequate  outlets  through  the  school-lunch 
and  other  deeu^ble  program.s  It  does  mep.n 
that  tbe  purchaae  method  should  not  be  our 
only  recourse  In  supp)ortlng  such  commodl- 
tlea as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

Under  tbe  direct  payment  method,  cattle 
and  calvea.  aheep  and  lambs,  hogs.  milk, 
chickens,  and  eggs  wnuld  be  allowed  gen- 
erally to  find  demand -and-supply  prices  If 
the  price  should  f;«!l  ^  pjrw  a  fair  return,  pro- 
ducers would  then  receive  a  direct  payment 
from  the  Oovernmont — n  payment  amount- 
ing to  the  difference  between  the  support 
price  and  the  nvorage  market  price. 

Take  note,  pU-iise,  cf  that  word  average. 
It  means  that  if  any  pr(  direr  turns  out  a 
better  product,  <ir  is  a  better  bargnlner,  and 
Is  thereby  able  to  cfjmrrand  a  hicher-tlian- 
market  price,  he  would  still  get  a  payment 
baaed  on  the  difli'rence  t>etween  the  average 
•elling  price  and  the  support  level.  He 
would  get  the  same  payment  as  those  who 
•old  for  leaa.  InUlatlvc  and  better  quality 
would  bring  him  ^rt-Attr  Inctme.  jujt  aa 
under  any  other  free  murkct  mtidltlons 

We  should  continue  the  prfvmiitjg  method 
of   Bupp^jrt    for   itornble   crops,      Under   this 


method  the  Nation  has  built  up  valuable 
reserves  of  wheal,  corn,  and  cotton. 

But,  In  terms  of  farm  Income,  the  non- 
•turables  are  far  more  Important  than  tbe 
storables. 

Here  m  Indiana  last  y>ar  the  vaUie  of  your 
hog  productu  ri  exceeded  the  value  of  your 
corn.  Tbe  vniue  of  >cur  cattle  and  calvea 
far  surpaaaad  the  value  of  your  wheat  pro- 
duction. For  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole,  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  bring  In  over  half  of  the  total 
receipts  from  farm  commodities. 

These  aame  foods  pretty  much  determine 
the  adequacy  of  our  diets.  Most  times  If  the 
diet  is  deficient.  It  U  not  for  lack  of  bread 
or  potatc«8,  but  for  lack  of  meat.  milk.  egt(s, 
fruits,  and  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetablea. 

Why.  then,  should  wc  continue  to  main- 
tain perishables  at  artificially  high  prices — 
while  we  accumulate  wasteful  surpluses — 
and  while  we  keep  «X)nsumers  from  access  to 
part  of  our  supplies? 

Why  should  we  continue  this  wasteful 
process  of  trying  to  store  excessive  stocks  of 
food  that  are  not  easily  storable>  When 
we  try  to  dispose  of  these  foods  in  ways 
that  will  not  affect  maiket  prices,  tbe  Oov- 
ernment  cannot  even  give  them  away,  with- 
out paying  freight  and  packaging  coeta  aa 
well. 

Attain  I  say,  maybe  that  makea  sense  to 
some  people — but  it  doesn't  make  a  bit  of 
sense  to  me.  • 

These  aie  some  of  the  thoughts  that  occur 
to  me  a?.  In  accordance  with  my  respcn&i- 
btlitles  aa  Secretary,  I  consider  tbe  role  of 
farm<!rs  In  a  changing  world. 

I  have  cemplete  confidence  in  the  ability, 
and  the  will,  of  American  farmers  to  do 
their  Job  on  the  home  front  as  brilliantly 
and  as  resolutely  as  American  boys  are  doing 
their  Job  in  Korea. 

Now.  In  this  changing  world  we  who  believe 
In  the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—In  the  Ofxl-glven  rlgbU  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — have 
perhaps  as  great  an  opportunity,  and  as  great 
a  responsibility,  as  was  ever  given  to  men. 

This  Nation  stands  before  the  world  as  tba 
defender    of    human    freedom. 

It  la  not  tbe  first  time  we  have  worn  that 
mantle.  We  shall  continue  to  wear  It,  God 
wUUnB.  until  freedom-loving  nations  have 
no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  the  greed  of 
totalitarian   r.ggreasors. 

To  tbla  end.  let  us  all  strive  to  make  our 
agrlcullure  as  stroug  and  secure  as  It  needs 
to  be.  for  whatevor  we  do  to  render  farmers 
better  able  to  play  their  role  In  this  changing 
world  will  help  the  entire  Nation  to  final 
victory  lu  Its  struggle  for  peace  and  security. 


Oil  Imports  and  United  States  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

■  Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  foUowinK  editorial 
from  Uie  EUPA  magazine  of  July  1950. 

Oil  iMFliSTS  AND  UnITKD  STATES  StCVirrT 

For  the  past  18  months,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  and  millions  of  words 
written  on  the  problem  of  oil  Imports  The 
term  "general  welfare"  has  been  bnndled 
about  until  only  the  acutest  mind  could 
sense  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  for  those 
who  opposed  lmp<irt«  would  hare  had  Con- 
gress and  the  pev>ple  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  It  was  Inlmlc.Tl  to  our  very  "way 
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of    life"    to    permit    the    continued    flow    of 
products  Into  the  country. 

It  has  taken  the  threat  of  war.  and  the 
••police"  action  In  Korea  by  the  United  Statee 
Armed  Forces  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  bring  the  situation  Into  its  proper 
perspective.  Aa  we  have  often  said,  the  need 
for  petroleum  to  run  the  wheels  ol  war,  and 
to  maintain  our  essential  civilian  economy. 
makes  any  effort  to  reduce  our  supply,  by  Im- 
posing restrictions  or  tariff  barriers,  run 
counter  to  national  policy.  And  with  the  re- 
arranaement  of  the  picture,  the  real  pro- 
ponents  of  the  Nation's  welfare  and  security 
•(MBe  into  view.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
Importing  companies  w?re  rieht  when  they 
contended  that  imports  were  vital  to  the 
long-range  preservation  of  the  national  se- 
curity, the  welfare  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  the  domestic  Industry,  end  the 
sound  growth  of  international  trade. 

Events  have  proved  right.  Tl.oae  industry 
spokesmen  who  saw  in  any  curtailment  of 
the  flow  of  crude  and  residual  oil  Into  the 
country  a  danger  to  the  smooth  operation 
of  our  economy  should  a  national  emer- 
gency arise.  Figures  on  reserve  petroleum 
stocks  indicate  that  we  are  not  in  as  favor- 
able position  as  we  would  like  to  meet  cur- 
rent civilian  demand.  And  these  figures  do 
not  even  mirror  the  tremendous  drain  on 
those  reserves,  and  the  Increased  pressure  for 
greater  production,  and  refining,  that  mili- 
tary requirements  will  bring. 

Latest  figures  on  refinery  capacity  indicate 
that  the  petroleum  industry  la  running  at 
top  speed  now,  and  with  the  Increased  mili- 
tary demand.  It  becomes  evident  that  we 
will  have  to  continue  to  look  to  other  areas 
In  the  Western  Hemlspher"  to  supplement 
our  own  petroleum  reserves.  We  may  be 
able  to  cut  back  on  consumption  of  some 
civilian  goods,  but  ours  l.s  a  Nation  which 
runs  on  oil.  and  to  cut  back  on  civilian  con- 
sumption of  oil  producu  would  seriously 
hamper  our  economy. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  applaud 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  importing  com- 
panies to  prevent  the  disastrous  restrictions 
on  oil  imports,  and  caution  certain  elements 
In  the  Industry  to  refrain.  In  the  future,  from 
putting  their  own  selfish  Interesu  before  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Got.  K.  C.  Wa,  of  Formosa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  I.  w.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  LfCOMPTE  Mr.  Speaker.  K.  C. 
Wu.  who  presently  is  the  Governor  -of 
Formosa,  is  a  graduate  of  Gnnnell  Col- 
lege in  Iowa.  Recently  after  Tune  mag- 
azine used  his  picture  on  its  front  cover, 
the  Grinnell  (Iowa»  Herald-Register 
carried  a  very  interesting  editorial  men- 
tioning some  cf  the  facts  about  K.  C. 
Wu  when  he  was  in  school  in  the  United 
States.  Becau.'^e  of  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Governor  Wu,  I  was 
especially  interested  both  in  the  Time 
article  and  the  editorial  in  the  Grinnell 
pap>er.  and  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
the  Herald-Rcgister  editorial  of  August 
10.  1950: 

A  Son  or  Oeinveix 
When    we    glanced    at    the    cover    of    last 
week  s  Time  magarlne  we  stopped  and  looked 


again,  for  there  looking  out  at  tis  were  the 
more  or  less  familiar  features  of  K  C  Wu. 
Grinnell  college  graduate  who  has  won  high 
rank  as  an  administrator  in  China  and  now 
holds  the  crucial  post  of  Governor  of  em- 
battled Formosa,  the  last  stronghold  of 
Chiang  Kal-shck  s  nationalist  government. 
Naturally  we  read  the  accompanying  sketch 
with  unusual  Uiterest.  lor  here  is  a  Grinnell 
graduate  who  Is  playing  an  Important  part 
in  tbe  events  of  today's  troubled  world. 

Incidentally,  tbe  magazine  mentions  tbat 
Wu  attended  Grinnell  College.  Here,  says 
Time,  the  only  course  In  which  Wu.  later 
to  be  mayor  of  three  cities.  Including  sprawl- 
ing Shanghai,  did  rot  get  an  A  was,  oddly 
enough,  municipal  government. 

When  Wu  left  to  study  for  his  doctorate  In 
political  science  at  Princeton  in  1926  he  faced 
the  formidable  Dean  Andrew  Fleming  West. 
who  personally  Interviewed  all  graduate  stu- 
dents seeking  admission.  Ttme  tells  It  this 
way.  "  'Young  man."  said  West,  after  con- 
templating the  round,  boyish  face  of  the  ap- 
plicant, 'you  are  immature.'  'Sir.'  replied 
Wu.  'to  Judge  maturity  by  the  criterion  of 
age  Is  an  Immature  thought  In  Itsell."* 
They  let  him  in. 

Wu  s  whole  life  has  been  a  demonstration 
of  that  saying.  He  entered  Grinnell  when 
he  was  only  17.  but  he  proved  himself  Intel- 
lectually as  mature  as  older  students  and 
more  mature  than  many 

Returning  to  China  Wu  first  attracted  pub- 
lic notice  as  a  tax  collector.  Contrary  to 
precedent  In  China  he  balanced  the  Han- 
kow m.unlclpal  budget  In  6  months.  Ordi- 
narily, in  China,  the  tax  collectors  didn't 
work  that  way.  They  balanced  their  own 
budgets. 

Recognizing  that  here  was  a  rare  bird. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  appointed  him  as  mayor  of 
Hankow.  Later  on  he  became  mayor  of 
Chungking  when  It  was  the  seat  of  Chiang's 
government,  and  later  of  Shanghai.  Now  he 
Is  Governor  of  Formosa. 

Wus  pxsUcies  have  always  been  forward- 
looking.  He  is  a  phenomenon  found  all  too 
rarely  in  Chinese  public  life.  He  Is  honest 
and  progressive.  In  every  post  which  he  has 
held  he  has  Instituted  reforms. 

We  feel  that  here  is  one  Grinnell  graduate 
who  In  his  dally  life  and  In  all  his  activi- 
ties exemplifies  the  motto  on  the  college  seal, 
"Chrlsto  Duce" 

We  read  one  statement  by  K.  C.  Wu  which 
we  believe  might  well  be  pondered  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  State  I>epartmeut,  and 
officialdom  in  Washington  generally.  "Tbe 
only  force  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  a 
sizable  ant.-Communist  army,"  said  Wu. 
"with  a  leadership  that  has  a  popular  fol- 
lowing and  with  the  will  to  fight,  is  the 
Nationalist  Government.  " 

Ultimately,  Wu  t>eheves.  the  United  States 
Gcvernment  will  come  to  realize  tbat  fact. 
He  has  never  lost  faith. 


Barb;  Bill  Woald  PrtTent  Ran-Aroond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cjr 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  NrvAD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"XS 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  the  August  18, 
1950.  issue  of  Pay  Dirt,  an  Arizona  publi- 
cation devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
small-mine  operators,  which  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record: 


Bartnc  Bnx  Woruj  Par\-»rr  Rui«-A«oi-nd 
Now  1.S  the  time  to  revive  the  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative Baring  of  Nevada,  to  estahlish  the 
Office  of  Mineral  Coordinator.  This  sucges- 
lion  is  made  m  spue  of  the  sTatemei  i  by  the 
Interior  Department  that  "It  is  not  apparent 
to  this  Department  that  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  6082  W(  uld  serve  any  useful  purpose." 
Were  the  bill  enacted.  Interior  would  soon 
sing  a  different  tune — a  more  useful  one  than 
It  haa  heretofore — and  the  Secretary  probably 
knows  it  and  so  dislikes  the  bill. 

Actually.  H  R.  b082  arises  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion in  a  National  Security  Resources  Board 
rep<H-t  and  should  be  welcomed  by  Synnngton 
with  open  arms.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  bill  would  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
adm.iulstratlve  chaos  In  the  minerals  and 
metals  field  it  sets  up  fo.  the  first  time  a 
policy  of  procurement  priorities  In  this  lan- 
guage: "The  Coordinator  shall  Inteprate  in- 
sofar as  is  practicable,  through  his  loreien 
section,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  rest  ol  the 
world  with  that  of  the  United  States  so  that 
our  industrial  complexes  viill  benefit-  P-n- 
tJdcd.  That  preference  shall  be  given  to  de- 
velopment of  sources  of  minerals  and  metals 
In  the  following  geoeraphlcal  order:  d) 
Within  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
possessions:  (2)  within  the  rest  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  (3)  wuhin  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere." 

It  IS  probably  the  unerring  logic  of  this 
section  which  the  Gcvernment  detests  as 
much  as  any  pan  of  the  biii  11  the  mining 
Industry  understood  what  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  6082  would  mean  to  them  there  would 
be  a  clamor  for  It  from  border  to  border  and 
coast  to  coast,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  about  to  abdicate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's favor  without  giving  any  specific  in- 
structions as  to  the  treatment  of  the  industry 
in  the  emergency  planning  Without  H.  R. 
6082  it  will  be  the  same  old  run-around. 


Controls  on  the  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NrW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  taken  from  yesterdays  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  think  everyone  is  pleased  that  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
an  economic  controls  bill.  It  is  hopeful 
that  the  conferees  will  iron  out  their 
difTerences  so  the  final  bill  will  be  more 
satisfactory.  After  this  is  done  and  if 
the  President  approves  this  measure,  he 
will  t>e  given  the  most  extensive  author- 
ity ever  granted  a  Chief  Executive  in 
this  cou:itr>-.  to  regulate  our  Nation's 
economy. 

If  the  repKDrts  are  true  that  our  Na- 
tions  productive  jx»wers  are  sufficiently 
great  enough  to  satisfy  our  military  re- 
quirements and  our  civilian  needs,  we  all 
hope  the  President  will  not  be  forced  to 
put  into  effect  price  and  waee  controls. 
We  all  can  still  recall  the  OPA  days  and 
the  many  inequities  ;t  brought  to  the 
consuming  public.  The  way  some  com- 
modities have  spiralled,  smre  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war.  is  ridiculous 
and  unjustified.    It  is  hopeful  that  our 
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hircf  producers  will  rrcosni»  the  un- 
I.tiiiK-v.  in  krubbiUK  tliis  opi.xutun;ty  for 
iit»ist)Kai  tx^n?  fit>  Fvt-rvono  should  do 
his  best  to  kPt  p  pr;c«'^  to  a  rra?^inabie 
level  so  Um  PTMMent  wilj  not  be  forrtxl 
OiTOUfh  iMf  uii  inroups.  to  vv.t  rhs  if  c- 
talMtai  Into  effect.  The 
prooen  Is  aJready  bringing  seme  prices 
down  and  I  h*ve  every  reason  to  feel 
that  they  will  continue  to  go  down  If  we. 
the  public,  will  only  puichase  what  we 
need  aad  i^op  hoardlnK.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tritmne  editorial  follows: 
Comitate  OH  Ttn  Wat 

At  loag  last  a  t>Ul  to  proTlde  tbe  limited 
oontroU  ne«dfd  to  Hms  tnflstton  and  opwd 
rwtmuuncnt  has  i  tmeiltt  d  tb*  final  stairaa  of 
miULi— Iniiiil  dellbCTHtJon  The  Senate  has 
•ent  Into  Joint  coal«reoot  wlUi  Houaa  dal*- 
gat««  a  BMaavrt  which  has  greatsr  ttrtagtlM 
than  ■nknwifi.  It  rontaina  Moat  9t  tte 
llmitad  ooQtrola  needed  at  th«  ■loment.  aad 
It  prondes  for  fxilier  stand-br  oootrots  to 
bt  iaToked  bj  the  Prcaident  as  ceed  may  dto- 
tate.  The  oonference  mun  reconcUt  tha 
8*cat«  and  Houae  vcrslcxu  of  a  control 
atatut*.  If  tt  uaaa  tb*  Se^iat^  bUl  as  a  stand- 
ant  and  remoTss  some  of  Its  defects,  wc  shall 
iMTt  a  rmj  adequate  oontrols  measure  in- 
deed 

Tho  main  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  House  Tcrslons  Is  that  the  Senate  de- 
cided at^nst  KlTtng  the  President  power 
to  adopt  prta*  controls  on  a  selective  basis. 
This  makes  control  authority  leas  flexible 
than  the  President  would  like  to  have  It, 
but  we  believe  the  Senate  was  correct.  Con- 
troUlns;  some  prices  and  not  others  Is  like 
•queetln^  a  kMdloon  In  one's  hard»  Press  In 
at  one  point  and  the  balloon  bubbles  out  at 
another.  II  the  Inflation  balloon  should  be- 
OGOM  ao  big  that  great  restraint  Is  needed, 
a  eombinaUon  of  over-au  price  and  w«ga 
aantrols.  plus  additional  taxation  to  let  out 
aome  of  the  air — pxirc  having  power — should 
do  the  job. 

If  a  blU  is  finally  paawd  without  selectire 
controls,  and  ve  hope  it  will  be.  great  pres- 
mre  will  be  placed  upon  the  Pre&ldent  to 
nae  his  limited  mobtlizatlon  power  with 
vigor.  Be  will  be  under  prsaeure.  too.  to 
Btipptomant  the  limited  controls  over  Indtis- 
try  with  rhixiftuniiui  emplofmant  of  all 
the  aaonetary  pnweia  at  tlic  admtntetratlon  s 
disposal.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  None  of 
\is  wants  full  centres  If  they  are  avoidable. 
They  may  be  avoidable  If  the  Preaident  uaea 
his  powera  wisely.  IX  b»  mobilizes  Um  Treas- 
ury. Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  other  mone- 
tary and  c.*edlt  agencies  into  a  cooperating 
teana.  and  if  Coogrcss  provides  the  new  taxes 
needed  to  reduce  feneral  inflationary  pres- 


tuse  we  wlah  limited  controls  to  be 
gtvan  the  best  possible  chance,  we  re^et 
the  8enat«  s  failure  to  create  checks  on 
private  credH  over  exi'cting  real  estate  prop- 
crtiea.  Unfcrttinate  alM>  is  the  Senate's  pe- 
culiar assignment  of  powers  over  allocations 
and  priorities  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
If  tt  wished  to  asstire  unified  admlnlstrattoo, 
M  sfcould  have  provided  for  a  single  agency  to 
bMlAa  all  oontrola.  In  any  caae.  the  re- 
^wostbillty  should  go  directly  to  the  Preai- 
dent. not  to  one  of  his  sppolntees.  Pinally. 
the  provlalon  reqvUrmg  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
itaalture  to  watch  the  "nanwdity  markets 
wttk  a  view  to  dtoeouraging  eaeeeaive  specu- 

wmmt  fail  to  satUfy  either  those  who 
that  such  speculation  must  be  firmly 
restrained  or  thoat  who  are  distirrv^  t  >  s*^ 
unnecessary  regimentation.  The  Secretary 
Is  not  given  enough  power  to  prevent  abuses, 
but  he  is  given  enoxigb  to  eucumtier  the 
markets  L<et  us  hope  that  the  cuuference 
committee  wia  retain  the  worth-while  lea- 
tuxes  u(  the  Senate  biU  while  f"*H'"^  the 
chaige*  necessary  to  add  to  them. 


New  Ehf  t«>><i'*  War  Record  and  Potential 
For  War  Productioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M vs.'^Ai  !(!•'•  rrrs 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl■;^KEaF.^•T.^TIVE3 

Wedru-sday.  Au^jUst  23.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speiikcr.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  followinR  letter  and  report  that  I 
have  rtxroived  from  Mr.  Dudley  Harmon, 
executive  vice  president,  the  New  Eng- 
land Council.  Boston.  Ma.ss  : 

August  22,  1950. 
Hon.  TwoMAs  J.  LsNX. 

Botue  0/  Mrpresentativti, 

Washington,  D    C. 
My  Dkab  CoNcaassMAK  Lanx:   I  am  send- 
ing you  herewith,  for  your  Inlormatlon.  two 
copte*  of  a  memorandum.  "New  England's 
War  Record  and  Potential  for  War  Produc- 
tion," prepared  by  Mr.  Bay  M.  Hudson,  man- 
ager of  our  industrial   department.     In  the 
e%-ent  that  greatly  expanded  production  for 
the  purpoeee   of   national   defense   l)ecomes 
necessary,  we  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  call  attention  In  Wash- 
ington  to   the   facts   and   figures   contained 
therein. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

DtTDtrr  Harmon. 
Matcvtive  Vice  President. 


New  Enoi-and's  Wab  Ricoed  and  Pottnttal 
roH  Wab  Pboouction 
(By  Ray  M   Hudson) 

New  England's  contribution  to  war  pro- 
duction during  World  War  n,  and  some 
aspects  of  the  region's  capacities  which  in- 
dicate It  should  receive  a  high  priority  in 
plana  for  mcreaslng  production  to  meet  the 
needs  o;  the  present  emergency,  were  recent- 
ly set  forth  In  a  letter  to  the  National  8e- 
ctirlty  Resotirces  Board.  Pertinent  sections 
of  that  letter  are  presented  herewith: 

THE    RrCORS    in    WORLD    WAX    II 

•^n  World  War  II.  our  war  output  totaled 
more  than  tn.TOO.OOO.OOO  as  follows: 


Amount 

Pcresnt 

Aircraft _ 

'■WnaiifS      

K  417. 000,000 
3.S33.00a00O 

8.i7x.oaaaoo 

ZS7S.«i^«0 

i,uoiMia» 

via  000, 000 

.  i.«saooaooo 

28.2 

21.'* 

Sblpn         

17.9 

14.  S 

MaeMnwT  aad'aelah 

C/ynwrnimtioo  sqaiptncot... 

7.11 

a.1 

a.3 

New  EnrlaDd  totaL. 

17. 7«»,  000. 000 

101)  0 

"Altogether.  New  England  was  awarded 
more  than  0  percent  of  all  the  war  con- 
tracts, Imprcaalve  evidence,  we  believe,  of  its 
capacity  sad  sWrtency. 

■Connecticut  led  the  other  New  England 
States  In  the  prtxluctlon  of  war  supplies 
With  approxlma'ely  45  percent  of  the  "-e- 
glonal  total.  Massac hu<<etts  was  second  with 
38  percent.  Rhode  Island  and  Maine  each 
had  about  7  percent.  New  Hampshire  3  per- 
cent, and  Vermont  a  little  over  1  percent  of 
Uie  supply  contracu  let  In  the  r^on. 

■  Our  smaller  plant*  were  important  cogs 
In  N<'W  England's  war  pruductlon.  Msny  of 
them  were  able  to  go  right  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  war  specialties  Other*  were  aided 
by  the  Smaller  War  Planta  Corporation  In 
adapting  plant  and  equipment  from  non- 
war  prijducis  to  war  supplies.  Over  5.000 
( i  .New  EiiKlunds  umaUer  pUuls  reKlstered 
with  the  Corporation  received  contracts  for 


about  §600.000.000  for  the  production  of  war 
mat«»rlp! 

•New  England  8  construction  Industry  was 
amonK  thi>*e  hsrde.st  hit  by  the  war.  the 
value  of  ci.ii.Mrucii<.;n  f<  r  all  types  of  build- 
ings dropping  from  $440  OOi.)  ooo  In  1U41  to 
about  lecB.OOU.UOO  in  ld44  bliice  expHiiston 
of  war  Industries  In  New  England  t(X)k  place 
generslly  In  well-established  areaa,  war 
hotislng  snd  new-plant  construction  was 
well  below  that  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  wheie  expansion  often  took  place  in 
relatively  nonlndustrlal  areas.  Nonmilltsry 
facility  contracts  In  New  England  amounted 
to  roughly  $780.000.0o0,  only  about  4.6  per- 
cent of  the  national  touJ. 

•Nearly  $150,000,000.  or  about  30  percent 
of  the  toUl  for  nonmllltary  faclimea.  waa 
alKKftied  lor  the  construction  of  housing 
units  to  provide  home  for  war  vorkers. 
Ab<  lit  30,000  permanent  family  uniu  and 
n.OOO  temporary  and  dormitory  units  were 
built  with  public  funds,  and  an  additional 
17,000  units  were  developed  by  private  cupl- 
tal  under  the  war-housing  program  In  New 
England." 

THX  teClON'S  POTENTIAL 
For  neic-plant  sites 

"If  new  defense  plants  are  to  be  built, 
some  of  them  should  be  located  In  New  Eng- 
land. Our  hills  and  vr'leys  afford  natural 
shelter;  our  networks  of  rnllroads,  power 
lines,  highways,  and  our  abundant  sources 
of  fresh  water  are  factors  not  easily  disrupt- 
ed. Even  If  they  were,  the  disruption  could 
be  quickly  localized  and  bypassed,  or  dupli- 
cate facilities  oulrklv  o\  ^ned  up." 
For  production 

•TTie  flexlbUlty  of  our  Industrial  structure. 
with  Its  thousands  of  small  suppliers,  makes 
It  Ideal  lor  subcontracting,  while  our  ample, 
highly  skilled  and  well-educated  labor  force 
Is.  In  Itself,  a  great  source  of  strenijth.  We 
have  the  least  labor  trouble  here  of  any 
section  In  the  country." 

For  regional  action 

'The  New  EIngland  Council  provides  an  ex- 
ceptional facility  for  assisting  In  the  co- 
ordination of  regional  efforts  for  national 
defense.  Its  35  years  of  achievement  In 
uniting  New  England  for  constructive  pur- 
poses proves  this." 


Control  for  the  Love  of  Cortrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
rr 

r:ON.  O.MAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  H.")USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Spe:.ker.  at 
this  time,  when  it  appears  necessv^ry  to 
take  action  to  control  the  economy  of 
our  country,  due  to  the  situation  we  face. 
I  think  it  timely  that  we  take  note  of 
the  views  expressed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Herald-News,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Hamilton.  Tex.,  located  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Biblical  quotation.  "What  proflteth  a 
man  iX  he  gains  the  wholv>  vcrld,  and 
loseth  his  own  soul."  Lconomlcnlly,  I 
wonder  how  long  we  can  support  half 
the  world  with  our  money  and  goods 
and  flt;ht  the  other  half  and  remain  free. 
I  certainly  think  we  should  have  bright 
red  warning  lights  along  the  path  we  are 
taking  In  order  not  to  go  too  far,  but 
more  especially,  to  be  sure  wc  can  return 
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on  the  same  road  down  which  we  have 
already  traveled  some  distance. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  you  as 
something  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  time 
cf  pressure  and  demand: 

Control  fob  the  Lo\-e  or  Control 

Hew  does  socialism  come  to  a  country?  A 
vivid  and  historically  accurate  answer  to  that 
question  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Bliss  Snyder,  president  emeritus  of  North- 
western  University,  in   a  recent   speech. 

"Socialism  lays  Its  chilling  hand  on  a  na- 
tion the  way  old  age  overtakes  us  human 
l>elngs,^'  he  said.  "No  nation,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  said,  'Go  to  It;  aftc-  next  Thurs- 
day we  win  all  t>e  Socialists. '  No;  the  afflic- 
tion comes  gradually,  and  usually  without 
discomfort  in  Its  early  stages.  But  the  ulti- 
mate result  Is  unhapplness,  national  desti- 
tution, and  slavery.  The  only  way  to  fend 
It  off  Is  to  be  alert  to  the  symptoms  and 
take  proper  meastires  to  eliminate  them.  In 
this  way  socialism  can  be  kept  at  bay,  for. 
though  old  BKe  Is  Inevitable,  socialism  Is  not. 

Anthony  Eden  put  the  case  against  social- 
ism well  when  be  said  last  summer:  "The 
Socialist  Party  Is  far  too  much  given  to  con- 
trol for  the  love  of  control.  •  •  •  In  re- 
stricting liberty  In  small  matters,  they  are 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
suppress  liberty  In  the  greater  things  of  life. 
The  more  we  are  conditioned  to  control  the 
weaker  becomes  that  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility that  In  the  past  has  t)een  our 
strength  as  a  nation." 

••Control  for  the  love  of  control'^  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  "isms  " — socialism,  com- 
munism, nazlsm.  or  what  have  you.  The 
appetites  of  those  who  seek  ever-Increasing 
power  over  others  is  Insatiable.  The  Ideals 
of  sincere  men  are  perverted  to  the  use  of 
the  tyrant.  Classical  socialism  stands  for  the 
maintenance  of  Individual  liberty — yet  never 
in  history  has  that  been  possible  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  as  weary  England  has  demon- 
strated. We  must  nip  socialism  In  the  bud 
or  it  will  engulf  us. 


Canada's  New  Iron  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  Members  and  the  country  will  read 
the  article  which  I  include  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It 
proves  how  extremely  necessary  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  development 
Is  for  our  country.  I  thmk  the  people 
are  studjung  this  question  more  and  more 
and  the  whole  great  project  is  gaining 
supporters  every  day.  The  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  Is  badly 
needed,  especially  under  present  condi- 
tions. We  should  have  started  it  years 
ago.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  carefully: 

Canada's  Nrw  laow  TaEAstTvr — Railway  to 
Oax  PizxDS  IN  LaBkAOom  Extkcted  to  Stazt 
This  AtrruuM 

(By  Ken  W.  MacTaggart) 
BtTiNT  Creek.  Quebec.  August  12. — Unless 
the  economic  equilibrium  of  this  continent 
becomes  seriously  disturbed,  there  appears  to 
be  a  new  mining  empire  In  the  making  In 
this  rocky  wilderness — plus  a  powerful  ar- 
gument for  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence 
uaterways. 


Here,  right  on  the  Labrador -Quelsec 
boundary,  has  been  located  one  of  the  big- 
gest Iron  deposits  ever  discovered.  To  date, 
sufficient  ore  has  been  found,  and  prol>ed  as 
to  volume  and  values,  to  produce  annual 
shipments  of  10.000.000  tons  until  probably 
the  end  of  this  century.  And  they're  still 
finding  more. 

To  lUustra'p  Just  how  much  there  is,  here 
is  a  recent  Incident: 

Sampling  of  the  deposits  Is  being  done  by 
churn  drills,  the  name  describing  Just  what 
the  drill  Is  and  does.  It  cliums  down  Into 
the  rock,  the  displaced  material  l.s  washed 
up  by  water  and  collected  for  analysis. 

SHaiNKING    UNITED   STATES    EE<>EEVES 

One  of  the  drills  out  In  the  bush  broke 
down  and  was  hauled  Into  camp  here  for 
repairs.  When  the  salvaging  task  was  com- 
pleted, the  drill  was  lugged  out  beside  the 
camp  cookery  for  a  test.  The  drill  struck 
one  of  the  richest  deposits  to  date,  unknown 
till  then.  That  shows  how  much  Iron  there 
is  here,  there  and  everywhere. 

The  Importance  to  Canada  of  this  discov- 
ery has  been  described  by  many  authorities 
as  one  of  the  greatest  in  mining  history. 
With  reserves  of  hich-grade  iron  being  de- 
pleted rapidly  in  the  ranges  of  Minnesota. 
the  United  States  steel  Industry  has  heen 
casting  arotmd  for  new  sources. 

This  i:ew  Iron  treasury  is  the  reason  why 
this  frontier  camp.  320  air  miles  from  the 
nearest  port  and  further  than  that  from 
any  railhead,  can  some  day  be  a  bu.stllng  city, 
consuming  Canadian-made  products  and 
supporting  thousands  of  people, 

rail  Botrrz  foctto 

After  the  railway  comes  In.  that  Is  the  big, 
next  step.  Survey  gangs  have  been  working 
In  the  area  south  from  here  to  Seven  Islands 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  have  blazed  a  route 
only  347  miles  long. 

Pessimists  originally  predicted  that  the  air 
distance  of  320  miles  would  mean  a  much 
longer  rail  route  because  of  mountains,  mus- 
kegs, and  roaring  rivers.  But  Engineer  D.  A. 
Livmgstone,  now  on  the  Job  here,  has  found 
the  highest  point  would  be  only  1,900  feet, 
despite  3,500-foot  mountains 

D.  J.  A.  Retty,  one  of  Canada's  best-known 
geologists,  came  in  here  In  1936  to  Ijegin  his 
search  of  this  hitherto  little-known  area. 
He  has  been  here  ever  since  and  Is  now  chief 
geoloel5t  of  the  set-up  of  many  big  com- 
panies Involved  In  the  exploration  of  the  area. 

TABCET   D.ITE    IS    1961 

Labrador  Mining  &  Exploration  started  the 
search,  HolUnger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines 
cume  into  the  picture  later,  and  now  Iron 
Ore  Co.  of  Canada  unites  the  parent  compa- 
nies and  six  of  the  biggest  iron  consumers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  letter  are  providing  115,000,000  for 
exploration  on  the  basis  that  If  ore  is  pro- 
duced they  will  receive  their  requirements 
t>efore  sales  to  others. 

Thus  co-opeiatlon  has  been  achieved  be- 
tween Canadian  originator  of  the  project  and 
American  consumer  of  the  product.  Big- 
name  United  States  engineers  are  familiar 
people  around  here,  and  executive  aircraft  of 
all  types  pop  In  regularly  with  loads  of  men 
whose  names  are  constantly  In  the  news. 

They  expect  to  know  what  Is  here  by  the 
end  of  1951.  Then  development  would  begin. 
This  would  Justify  a  lallway  to  cost  many 
mJlions  ending  at  Seven  Islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  would  be- 
come thereby  a  big  port. 

Talk  here  Is  that  the  railway  will  get  un- 
der way  this  fall.  This  wotild  look  as  if  the 
big  steel  companies  have  made  their  deci- 
sion, half  way  through  the  3-year  period  of 
testing  to  take  up  subleases. 

ORE-WHEAT  TRANSACTTONS 

Well-founded  rumor  is  that  President  Tru- 
man, worried  about  United  States  steel  fu- 
ture, has  given  a  nod  to  the  big  companies 


that  they  ought  to  protect  their  F>osltion. 
Officials  here  estimate  that  lO.OOO.OOO  tons  of 
ore  a  year  would  justify  the  cost  of  a  rail- 
way, the  mining  of  the  ore  and  operation  of 
carriers  from  Cleveland  to  Seven  Islands. 

Which  brings  up  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way anele.  Ore  carriers  are  among  the  big- 
gest ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  they  can't 
come  down  to  the  sea  because  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  bottleneck.  With  deepening  of  the 
bottleneck,  these  ships  could  steam  right  to 
Seven  Islands. 

Supporters  of  the  Idea  even  add  this  sug- 
gestion: The  ships  could  haul  ore  to  Cleve- 
land and  return  with  wheat  from  Canada's 
prairies.  Some  vlsionane?  here  foresee  Seven 
Islands  as  a  port  soon  with  huge  terminal 
elevators  where  ocean  carriers  would  accept 
their  cargoes  of  wheat  for  foreign  lands. 

TOWN  AWAITS  ri\TLIZATION 

In  the  meantime,  deep  Into  some  of  the 
most  rugged  country  Canada  offers,  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  working  at  uncovering 
tremendous  ridges  of  Iron,  '^om  the  air  a 
cruise  of  the  territory  shows  an  Incredible 
network  of  roads — 147  miles  of  them — dug 
out  of  the  wilderness,  connecting  many  small 
camps  to  the  major  camp  here. 

Along  these  roads  roll  enormous  trucks; 
deep  in  the  bush  big  p)ower  shovels  strip 
away  overburden  on  ridges  and  In  gulches. 
And  strung  along  the  347  miles  of  su.'face 
down  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  engineers  and 
their  crews  are  planting  stakes  that  mark 
where  they  hope  a  railway  wiil  pass  some 
day. 

Belief  is  that  when  the  first  load  of  steel 
rails  leave  the  factory  for  Seven  Islands  the 
tip  will  come  that  this  new  mining  empire 
has  been  prov^.  It  will  mean  that  the 
United  States  firms  want  this  ore  and  have 
said  so.    The  railwav  will  be  needed. 


The  Tbirty-eifhtli  Parallel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSAC  HtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass., 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1950: 
For  A  tJNiFiED  Korea 

What  happens  when  United  Nations  forces 
in  Korea  reach  the  thirty-eighth  parallel? 

To  raise  this  question  assu.mes  a  victory, 
either  mUitary  or  diplomatic,  for  whlc  only 
the  first  solid  footings  have  begun  to  be 
laid.  It  assumes  that  no  fresh  aggression 
brealLS  out  In  another  part  of  the  world  to 
demand  attention. 

Yet  the  question  is  being  asked  by  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  and  perhaps  residents  of 
other  nations. 

Though  this  Is  too  early  for  the  non-Com- 
munist world  to  lay  down  a  binding  course 
of  action.  It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  thinking 
through  some  of  the  issues  which  will  be- 
come concrete  and  pressinij  once  South 
Korea  is  reoccupied.  For  then  the  nations 
Will  face  a  question  which  already  deeply 
concerns  Koreans,  and  that  is.  "What  kind 
of  government  or  governments  shall  exist 
throughout  Korea.  South  and  North?' 

Koreans  for  generatlon.s.  even  centuries. 
have  yearned  for  Independence.  They  have 
never  been  signlncantly  divided  among  them- 
selves along  any  geographical  lines,  but  have 
sought  independence  in  terms  of  umty. 
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Unification  of  Korea  nov  ••  a  rMult  of 
tba  tt^gmtf  Uukt  has  occurrvd.  would  M«in  a* 
natural  ••  tbt  aspu-atkn  to  independenca 
ttafttf. 

tbe  make-'ip  of  th«  United 
au  for  aooom- 
and  oorrecUnc  an 
'■rbttrai7  and  Impfxyrtecd  dlrUkm  of  Um 
country. 

air  DciDtftl  N.  Rau.  UN  deie^t«  from  Id- 
dlK,  mgvMtatf  ••  much  vben  b«  told  n«w»- 
■M*  tlMrt  tb*  a*eunt7  CouDcU  suboommiTtee 
h«  titopoMd  mlRbt.  among  other  thlnfcs.  draw 
up  a  picture  of  a  postwar  unified  Korea 
AaHtaatt  IMaf»t«  Warren  Austin  pointed 
An«r<Mt  17  that  the  UN  General  As- 
for  3  years  baa  sought  the  esiabU&h- 
of  "a  tTM.  unified,  and  independent 
for  the  Kcrean  people,  and  has  urged 
that  free  aod  fair  elections  should  be  held 
for  this  puipo—  ttarottfehout  the  length  of 


ktkHM  tj  tbe  AaeemblT  would 
seetn  to  fiwaiu  tbe  met— ry  war  alms  of 
tbe   Untted  nations.   tnchjdln(    tbe   United 


One  ftirtber  consideration  is  pertinent. 
too.  The  H^MMT  mtist  he  rolled  back  far 
enough  to  tftemuif  any  further  ag- 
gression. 

If  the  crime  of  breaktR?  snd  enterlne  a 
ntan's  bouse  bore  no  further  penaJtv  than 
that  the  btintlar  sboukl  get  out  ol  tl.'  house 
and  pi  re  back  the  all  ws  ware  he  had  stolen, 
how  effective  would  be  the  law  enforcement 
against  burglary'  There  must  tie  some 
punishment,  something  forfeited,  for  the 
tanaklac  and  entering,  whether  it  be  a  per- 
■OB*s  bouse  or  his  country. 

Wbat  would  be  more  reasonable  In  this 
CMa  than  tbet  Soviet  Raasla.  the  principal 
tB  tbe  crime,  be  required  to  give  up  i^m 
poWm  staff  hold  over  the  territory  used  as 
Its  base  for  agsreeslon  and  over  the  people 
dragged  Into  flgbtlng  tta  wart 

Thm  are  some  of  tbe  considerations 
vbtdi  miHt  carry  weight  when  the  time 
eoaM*  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  United 
Nations  forces  should,  or  can,  stop  at  the 
thirty-etcbtb  parallel. 


Chi'e  Off  en  Bolivia  S«aport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    F£J*:«STLV*JH* 

IN  THT.  HOUSE  OF  REPREgKNTAXn  E3 

Thurtday.  August  24.  tSSO 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eztend  my  renurks.  I  Include  here- 
with an  article  enUtled  "Chile  Offers 
Bolivia  Seaport:  Trtiman  Said  To  Back 
Proposal"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  ThurKlay.  July  13.  1950 

Cmu  Orm»  Bouru  Saaraar,  TuruAM  Sao 
To  Bac*  PsuroAAL — Otrn.R  Would  Bi  Br- 
Twam  AaicA  a.ho  Pxao  Boaaai — No  Com- 
pzNsanoM  SoccHT 

(By  UUton  Bracker) 
La  Paz.  Bouvu.  July  13 — Ctdle  is  willing 
to  give  Bolivia  an  outlet  to  the  sea  between 
Artca  and  the  Pertivlan  border  and  President 
laa  given  enthusiastic  approval  of 
plan,  President  Mamerto  Umolagoitla 
In  tLTi  interview  bere  today. 
Tbe  project,  which  would  In  effect  change 
the  map  of  South  America  and  revitalize 
Bolivian  economy,  has  been  delayed  by  the 
lack  at  a  oonstltutlonai  government  in  Per\i. 
President    Umolagoitla   added 

He  dt-cijLred  that  It  was  unquestionably  a 
trlparuic  quaatlaai  amoi^  Chile.  Bolivia,  and 
Peru,  and  unee  0«n.  Manuel  Odrla  wa«  iwom 
in  as  tbe  elected  President  axid  the  Peiuvl 


Congresa  convene*  July  28.  he  said  he  felt 
that  the  matter  could  be  abvanced  in  practi- 
cal terms. 

President  Truman  was  understood  to  hsve 
approved  the  matter  when  President  Gabriel 
Oonsalez  Vldela  of  Chile,  broached  It  to  hlra 
during  a  recent  Unit#>d  State*  trip  The  im- 
plication was  that  the  United  States  would 
help  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  port 
and  the  building  of  a  spur  norUward  from 
the  existing  La  Pa«-Arlca  Railroad  north- 
ward to  the  new  city 

Naturally  no  such  commitment  l.*  r»- 
carded  as  firm  until  the  political  aspect  of 
the  matter  has  been  worked  out.  AMicUnt 
Secretary  Miller  on  a  trip  last  winter  during 
w.'Ucb  he  Invited  Oonsalez  Videla.  also  as- 
sured President  Urrlolagoltla  that  the  United 
SUtes  favcred  the  plan,  the  Bolivian  Presi- 
dent said. 

wo  coicFBHaanoM  sorcHv 

Bolivia's  lack  of  a  ~aclQc  port  dates  to 
the  )09i  of  Antofagasta  In  187S  President 
Urrlolagoltla  empfaaslBed  gratefully  that 
President  Oonsales  Vldelas  proposal  Involved 
no  compensation  from  Bolivia 

In  eflect  the  plan  would  alter  the  map 
of  8fiuth  America.  It  would  also  shorten 
tbe  distance  over  which  Bolivian  tin  and 
other  minerals  have  to  be  shipped  tn  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  now  go 
through  Antofagasta. 

Peru  is  obviously  Involved  becau.«e  the 
proposed  corridor  would  tycrrier  on  Peru's 
southern  frontier — which  long  figured  In  the 
celebrated  Tacna-Arlca  dispute 

The  subject  stirred  wide  Interest  here  this 
morning  because  of  articles  In  a  Chilean 
weekly  that  evoked  a  declaration  In  San- 
tiago from  Horado  Walker.  Chile's  Foreign 
Minister,  that  Chile  was  disposed  to  start 
conversations  on   the   matter   with   Bolivia. 

In  tbe  same  bullet-scarred  palace  from 
the  balcony  of  which  Dictator  Vlllaroel  was 
thrown  4  year*  age  this  month.  President 
Urrlolagoltla  also  revealed  an  unprecedented 
plan  for  Implementing  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Com- 
mission here. 

The  President  said  that  a  law  would  be 
proposed  permitting  the  assignment  here 
en  a  long-range  hmia  of  international  ex- 
peru  who  would  effectively  take  jobs  In  var- 
ious ministries  with  a  view  to  cleaning  up  and 
coordinating  the  inefficient  administration 
that  has  long  plagued  the  country. 

Care  would  be  taken  so  as  not  to  have 
all.  or  a  majority,  from  the  United  States 
for  In  that  case  enemies  of  the  ref Ime  might 
capitalize  on  the  issue  of  imperialism. 

Rather,  the  experts  would  be  truly  In- 
ternational— a  sort  of  estmislon  of  the  pres- 
ent mission  whose  14  members  represent 
11  nations.  It  was  tmderstood  that  ap- 
proval of  this  plan  by  the  technical  assist- 
ance board  of  the  United  Nations  was  what 
Mr.  Keenieytlde.  chief  of  the  mlaaton.  bad 
sought  and  obtained  tn  Oeneva. 


America'i  Summons  To  Grcatnets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  Mi.NN.'s.  -:  \ 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  Au(rust  24,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of  Aut^usC 
13.  1950: 

Amxkica  s  Summons  to  GxEATwaaa 

In  the  current  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, Editor  Nofmuu  Cousins  projects  liim- 


self  Into  the  year  1960  and  "looks  back"  upon 
two  alternative  developments  which  he  con- 
siders  possible    during    the    present    decade. 

The  first  "retrospection"  pictures  a  world 
In  which  the  human  race  has  been  three- 
fourths  destroyed — and  Its  remainder  re- 
duced to  prlmltlvlsm — by  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  second,  more  optimlsilc  resuu^e  describes 
the  evolution  of  a  world  governraent  at  least, 
through  the  courage  and  vision  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people. 

This  comes  about.  In  Mr.  Cousins  imagina- 
tion, when  the  American  president  acknowl- 
edges the  futility  of  a  world  organisation 
which  Is  only  a  debating  society,  and  decides 
to  appeal  to  the  decent  nations  for  a  United 
Nations  which  Instead  Is  truly  a  world  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Cousins  has  the  president  say  in  giving 
new  instructions  to  our  UN  delegates: 

"Briefly  stated,  (my)  Instructions  direct 
the  American  delegates  *  *  *  to  propose 
at  once  a  Revision  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  under  Articles  108  and  100.  These 
articles  provide  that  a  conlerence  may  be 
called  for  the  ptupoee  of  altering  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Natlona  if  two-thirds  of 
the  nst*ons  wish  to  do  so.  Such  a  call  Is  not 
subject  to  the  veto. 

"The  American  purpose  In  proposing  ruch 
a  Conference  Is  to  crlve  the  greatest  possible 
strerijjth  to  the  United  Nations  m  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

"By  all  possible  strength.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  power  of  world  law.  This  would  most 
certainly  Include  law-maklne.  law-enforcing. 
and  law-Interpreting  agencli^s. 

"11  would  mean  that  the  United  Nations 
would  have  at  Its  disposal  a  police  force  or 
army  of  substantial  numbers. 

"It  Is  no  ecret  that  the  aegresscr  In  mod- 
ern warfare  poMCsses  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage. He  can  choose  the  time  and  place  of 
attack,  counting  on  surprise  to  attain  the 
objective  before  the  victim  can  defend  him- 
self or  ra'ly  support. 

"No  one  nation  can  be  expected  to  police 
the  entire  world  against  this  type  of  aggres- 
sion. The  ttireat  la  against  the  world,  and 
the  world  must  organize  to  defend  It- 
self     •      •      • 

"But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It. 
There  are  benefits  but  there  are  also  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities.     •     •     • 

"Lnlimlted  national  sovereignty  cannot  t>e 
retained — If  we  sincerely  want  peace. 

•  No  nation  can  "-e  a  law  unto  Itself  In  the 

common  affairs  of  th?  world  community IX 

we  sincerely  want  peace. 

"No  nation  can  expect  to  retain  sole  juris- 
diction over  the  size  and  nature  of  Its  arse- 
nals— If  we  sincerely   want   peace. 

"Any  natu^n  sincerely  Interested  In  secu- 
rity, any  nation  that  does  not  covet  other  ter- 
riu^ry.  should  have  no  hesitation  in  accepu 
ing  these  duties  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community.     •     •     • 

~I  am  proposing  that  tbe  delegstes  from 
esch  nation  be  elected  by  populsr  vote.  This 
wUl  make  the  United  Nstions  a  truly  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  worlcs  pe^iples.  Tbe 
method  at  alaottooa  and  the  size  of  the  var- 
ious repreacBtatlons  sbcul  t  be  left  to  the 
determinr  tlon  of  the  Revision  Conference. 

"Participation  la  the  building  at  such  a 
resporuible  world  body  is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  privilege  frr  America  in  its  history. 
It  is  a  summons  to  greatness.     *     •     •  •• 

That  is  Norman  Cousins'  thesis 

It  Is  one  which,  as  our  older  friends  know. 
The  Register  has  espoused  a  thousand  times 
in  the  past  S5  years. 

Evenu  year  after  year  simply  prove  the 
more  conciiuively  th-t  there  C;uinot  be  law 
and  order  without  government,  and  that 
world  pollt'cal  institutions — hcvever  em- 
bellished with  fine  documents — are  not  really 
world  government  unless  they  are  (1)  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  (3)  given  the  au- 
thority and  power  tu  act. 
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Intcrventioo  in  Foreifn  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAi>SACHVSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATI\TS 

Tliursday.  Auoust  24.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  ediional  from  the  Tele- 
gram News.  Lynn.  Ma.ss  .  Monday.  Au- 
gu.st  21    1950: 

PotnjTH  KoRiAN  Was  r-'S  UNnrc  8tatx.s 

The  fighting  In  Korea  represents  the  fourth 
time  American  forces  have  intervened  in  that 
far-eastern  nation  with  armed  forces  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  war  Prior  Inter- 
ventions were  in  1871,  1888.  aud  1894.  They 
were  small-scale  and  of  short  duration. 

Nor  does  the  action  In  Korea  represent  the 
first  time  the  United  States  has  participated 
In  an  international  army  while  ostensibly  at 

peace 

Curiously  enotigh.  American  forces  once 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Russian 
troops  less  than  700  miles  from  where  CI's 
are  now  battling  Rust  Ian -trained  Commu- 
nists 

This  was  In  1900-01.  during  the  Bcxer  re- 
bellion in  Cliina.  when  President  William 
McKlnley  sent  5000  troops  to  help  relieve 
the  siege  of  forelen  quarters  In  Peklne  by 
Chinese  rebels.  The  American  troops  were 
Joined  by  Rtisslans.  BrltUh.  French.  German. 
and  Japanese  armed  forces 

The  United  States  has  participated  In  at 
least  five  international  armies  during  peace- 
time. In  addition  to  the  Boxer  reljelUon. 
the  United  States  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Brirish  In  1854  during  a  Chinese  civil 
war.  Intervened  in  Urueuay  with  other  pow- 
ers In  1858.  bombarded  the  Japanese  in  1864 
with  British.  French,  and  Netherlands  forces, 
and  acted  jointly  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  In  Samoa  In  1888 

This  la  the  first  time,  however,  that  an 
American  commander.  Oen.  Doualas  MacAr- 
thur.  has  headed  an  international  army  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war. 

According  to  one  historian.  American 
Armed  Forces,  largely  marines,  have  inter- 
vened in  tbe  aSalrs  of  other  nations  more 
than  180  times. 

In  the  earlier  lusty  days  of  tlie  Republic. 
American  Armed  Forces  didn't  hesitate  to 
le  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  sometimes 
the  prior  suthorUatlon  of  the  Presi- 
dent, much  less  Oongnaa. 

American  Armed  Forces  first  saw  action  In 
Korea  in  1871,  when  a  six-ship  naval  squad- 
ron was  fired  upon  while  mvestlgatlng  a  Ko- 
rean attack  on  a  United  Sutaa  mtrchant 
vessel. 

The  squadron  fired  back,  sliencmg  two 
shore  batteries,  but  withdrew  wtMn  a  war- 
ship struck  a  rock.  Ten  days  iaUr.  the  ex- 
pedition returned  The  Marines  stormed  the 
Korean  foru  and  killed  250  Koreans.  Ameri- 
can losses  were  three  killed  and  nine 
wounded 

In  1888.  American  forces  sent  to  Seotil  to 
protect  American  realdenu  whose  lives  were 
endangered  by  a  threatened  otrt break.  From 
1894  to  1896,  s  Marine  guard  was  kept  at 
the  American  legation  there  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property  during  and  foUowLng 
the  Slno-Japanese  war. 

Intervention  In  foreign  nations  without  a 
declaration  of  war  or  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  In 
Amarlcan  history.  Indicative  of  this  Is  the 
imprcaslve  list  of  countries  which  American 
Armed  Forces  have  entered. 

They  Include:  Dominican  Republic.  Egypt. 
Tripoli.  Spanish  Florida,  Cub;<.  Ureece.  Fulk- 
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land  Lslands.  Sumatra.  Argentina.  Peru.  Pljl 
Islands.  Pnrturiiese  West  Africa.  Formosa. 
Mexico.  Haiti.  Chile.  Brazil.  Syria,  Ethiopia, 
Morocco,  Honduras,  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Iceland. 

The  major  conflicts  In  which  the  United 
States  engaged  without  the  forma.lty  of 
declaring  war  Included  the  naval  war  with 
France  in  1798  the  attacks  uixan  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  of  Trlpnli  (1801-05i  ai.d  Algiers 
(1815 1,  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Vera  Ctu2.  Mexico  (April  21-Noveir.b«r  23. 
1914).  Oen.  John  J  Perthings  punitive  expe- 
dition into  Mexico  against  Pancho  Villa  tn 
1916.  and  a  similar  search  for  the  Nlcaraeuan 
outlaw  Sandino  some  years  later. 

Furthermore  5  100  .American  troops  c>ccu- 
pled  Ru.sslan  territory  around  Archangel  in 
1918-19  to  protect  the  port  and  surround- 
ing area  from  the  Bolshevists  Prom  .August 
1918  to  April  1.  1920.  some  9.000  American 
troops  helped  protect  Vladivostok.  Siberia, 
and  railways  westward  for  hundreds  of  mlies 
from  the  Bolsherlstp 

In  1941.  while  the  United  States  was  still 
ofBclaUy  at  peace.  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  Greenland  and  Iceland,  then  de- 
pendencies of  German-occup'.ed  Denmark, 
"protected"  by  American  troops  to  guard 
them  against  a  possible  Nazi  seizure. 


Letter  to  Hon.  Yacov  Malik,  United 
Nations,  Lake  Snccest,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENN6TI.V.\KU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATA'ES 

Thursday.  Augusl  24.  1950 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exu-nd  my  remarks.  I  include  here- 
with the  following  letter  written  to  the 
Honorable  Yacov  Ma:ik.  United  Nations. 
Lake  Succes.s.  N.  Y  .  by  the  Reverend  Jule 
Avers,  minister.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa  : 

COSTKHQfLS    ISLASD.    K.    Y., 

August  13,  19S0. 
Hon.  Yacov  MAI.IK, 
United  Sations, 

Lake  Succesi,  S.   7. 

Dlak  Mb  Mauk:  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
n-t  mai'.y  cf  us  in  the  world  who  er.vy  you 
in  the  position  cf  great  power  and  respon- 
sibility \itLich  you  have  today.  Your*  is  the 
t&&k  of  representing  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
Union  iia«  had  a  very  determining  influence 
on  the  evenu  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  recen.  yeaiB,  we  in  the  Uulted  States, 
have  known  yuur  countrymen  as  brave  and 
respected  ailies.  Totir  people  and  cur  people 
are  both  yotjng  in  nationhood,  virile,  indus- 
trially minded,  concerned  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  impelled  by  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion of  world-wide  importance. 

It  wotild  be  grand  If  the  people  cf  ctir 
countries  might  know  each  ether  better.  I 
am  sure  that  I  lack  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation erf  the  country  you  represent. 
You  Will  recognize,  I  know,  my  enthtisiasm 
for  America.  I  want  you  to  feel  that — for 
it  is  Important  that  you  do. 

In  company  with  many  others.  I  feel  that 
our  Nation  was  founded  as  an  experiment  in 
liberty.  Our  institutions  reflect  the  ftmda- 
mental  conviction  that  human  origin  and 
destiny,  a*  well  as  huir.an  rights  and  duties 
have  their  source  and  meaning  in  Almighty 
God.  Millions  have  come  here  from  other 
lands  to  find,  develop,  and  extend  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of   happiness   free   from   ecclesiastical,   eco- 


nomic, and   political   tyranny.     This   is   the 
clue  to,  and  tht  goal  of,  our  natlonsd  life 

To  be  sure,  we  are  very  much  aware  of  our 
personal  r.nd  collective  shortcommzs  In 
many  respects  our  professions  outdo  our  prac- 
tice. We  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  yet 
given  dem  -cracy  its  full  or  proper  expression 
in  roce  relations,  economic  welfare,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  But  democracy  here 
has  no;  ceased  to  grow  We  know  the  direc- 
tion we  must  go  We  are  progressing  and 
we  shall  continue  along  that  course.  Yes, 
we  have  been  vindictive  at  times  toward 
former  enemies  suspicious  toward  recent 
allies,  comp.acent  toward  the  suffering  of 
pe^iple  who  ne^d  desperately  net  a  United 
States  dele  but  peace  treaties  and  access 
to  raw  materla's  and  markets  in  order  to 
stirvlve.  Granted  that.  In  the  midst  ol 
temptations  that  overwhelming  power  has 
placed  ir.  our  hand?  we  have  been  all  too 
fmug,  c^jmfnrt-lovlne  and  pleasure-seeking, 
and  materialistically  minded  vet  this  le  only 
a  fraction  of  the  true  picture 

You  are  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  through  private 
and  public  source?  during  the  past  5  years 
have  made  great  efforts  Xfj  answer  the  crv  at 
mankind's  sickness  misery,  and  starvation 
The  objective  has  been  to  express  humani- 
tarian compassion  and  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves  Consclotis  that  dollars  and 
cents,  and  even  food,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies,  can  never  express  the  Indebtedness 
we  feel  to  one  another  as  nations  yet  I  dare 
say  thit  never  before  has  history  recorded 
such  a  coii.«-lstent.  determined  and  coopera- 
tive endeavor  to  advance,  in  so  limited  a 
ti.me.  the  well-being  of  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  distant  and  diverse 
countries 

The  point  4  legislation  of  our  Gcvernment. 
providing  economic  aid  In  areas  cf  the  world 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  welcome,  fel- 
lows the  spirit  and  basic  Intent  humani- 
tarian aspects  cf  the  Marshall  plan.  Insofar 
a.«  that  plan  has  furthered  resistance  to 
ccmmunb^m.  It  ha*  accomplished  this 
through  alleviEtlng  and  overcoming  chaotic 
ccnditlcns  and  prcmctlng  social  health  and 
welfare  It  is  true  that  cur  recent  policies 
have  included  military  preparedness  for  our- 
selves and  the  wllllnt-ness  to  give  such  as- 
eistar.ce  to  ce.'^aln  ethers  upon  request. 
Some  of  us  have  sought  to  have  this  cur- 
tailed Nevenhcless  this  has  b*^n  accepted 
by  most  cf  our  pecple  as  a  buttress  of  the 
policies  of  cur  administration,  not  so  much 
for  cur  cwn  sake  alcne.  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  receiving  our  cooperation 
and  assistance  In  eccncmlc  reconstruction 
and  national  rehabilitation, 

I!  the  policies  cur  Nation  has  fcllowed  in 
Ftirope  and  Asia  have  aroused  fear  and 
anxiety  smcng  your  p-ecple.  the  action  of 
C-mmun;»t  Parties  In  Czechosl'^vakla.  Hun- 
garj  Gref/ce,  Tugoflavia  and  ct.^.er  parts  cf 
the  world,  haie  had  a  similar  e.Tect  In  this 
country.  This  action  u.'.v;a;:v  ha.^  Involved 
treachery,  lying,  cruelty  and  the  use  or  force, 
to  further  purposes  which,  under  the  guise 
cf  liberation,  hsve  been  Inimical  to  the 
values  of  democracy  and  freedom,  dear  to 
the  pecple  of  the  United  States  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  continuation  In  the  mcd»m 
world  of  feudalism,  colonialism,  and  Im- 
perialism makes  peace  perilous  But  like- 
wise  the  policy  of  undermining  gcvernments 
in  authority,  of  violent  revclutlrn.  and  of 
promising  a  bright  future  for  the  human 
race  under  communism  is  a  threat  to  peace 
of  major  proportions 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  peace  with 
Justice  and  benevolent  concern  for  al!  peo- 
ple. Including  th<"se  who  agree  and  d:saeree 
with  us  on  matters  cf  pcUtics  and  eco- 
nomics, lies  In  a  different  direction  As  a 
cltlren  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  grow  up  m  a  community  where 
I  came  to  l)elleve  In  God.     I  am  convinced 
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Uxat  He  U  mj  HmvcoIj  Fatbfr,  »nd  the 
FatlMr  of  all  mmfctod.  B«  ha<  m*de  mm 
In  RSa  tin*ce  and  Ilken««s.  and  intends  that 
they  lire  aa  brothers.  Ood  is  the  author 
and  piTverrer  of  both  natural  lav  and  moral 
law.  It  Is  His  Will  that  men  obey  the  prin- 
ciples revealed  In  the  Holjr  Bible,  and  that 
there  be  "■peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to- 
vard  men."  The  purpose  of  our  human  ex- 
istence Is  for  us  and  all  men  to  come  to 
knew  Oud  thnHigb  a  personal  reaponse  to 
tba  mcasace.  spirit,  and  leadership  of  His 
Son.  Jesus  Christ.  The  peace  Otxl  rings. 
and  seeks  for  the  world,  comes  among,  and 
vonu  through,  those  of  every  race,  claaa, 
and  nation,  who  aerve  Rim  unreserredly.  tn 
their  allotted  time  and  place  on  earth,  as 
thejr  ahare  in  building  His  Kingrdom.  and 
extending  His  sovereignty  over  the  minds 
and  scull  of  Hla  children. 

It  has  been  the  source  of  regret  to  many 
of  us  In  the  United  States  that  the  youth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  lived  In  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  expression  of  vital 
Chrutian  experience  and  activity  has  been 
discouraged  offlciallT.  This  has  been  tragic. 
to  our  aay  of  thinking,  because  the  fruits 
of  peace.  Justice,  and  the  common  welfare 
cani.ot  grow  without  rootage  in  a  funda- 
mental spiritual  loyalty  Granted  that 
churches  can  be  handmaidens  of  super- 
stition, magic,  and  the  worst  features  of  the 
status  quo.  yet  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  provides 
tne  onlj  baala  for  justice,  security,  decency 
and  peace  in  the  world.  There  can  be  no 
honesty.  Integrity,  re^jpect  for  the  written  or 
sp<^keu  word,  or  sensitivity  to  the  rights  and 
polut-of-vtew  of  people  who  differ  from  us, 
,  UnlMB  there  la  acknowledged  One.  above  all 
nations,  all  expediences,  all  advantages  of 
time,  circumstance,  and  position,  to  Whom 
all  are  acknowledged  responsible  and  ac- 
countable. 

Servants  of  Jesus  Christ  have  carried  on 
their  mission  while  living  under  every  form 
of  government.  They  bear  their  testimony 
today  in  the  western  democracies,  eastern 
Germany.  Poland.  Yugoelavla.  Hungary,  the 
Near  Baat.  Africa,  India.  Japan,  and  China— 

as  well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  seeking  pri- 
marily to  further  one  or  another  system  of 
government.  Where  religious  freedom  Is 
guaranteed,  they  make  a  more  apparent  Im- 
pact. Nevertheless  they  remember  that 
their  Lord,  while  on  the  earth  In  human 
form,  set  out  to  ?hange  men's  hearts  (their 
motives,  attitudes,  and  relationships)  and 
not  to  further  a  military  revolt.  Hence  they 
seek  to:  Discover  good  wherever  they  can  In 
every  corutructlv©  movement,  encourage  and 
expect  the  best  from  existing  leadership,  and 
trust  Ood  more  fully  each  day — remember- 
ing that  since  He  Is  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe  and  mankind.  He  knows  what  He 
Is  doing,  or  alioivlng  mei.  to  do.  and  His  ways 
are  mysterious,  and  too  often  misunderstood 
by  His  children 

My  American  citizenship,  you  can  see  Mr. 
Malik,  placed  me  tn  an  environment  where 
the  Christian  faith  wa^  transmitted  to  me. 
The  reason  fur  my  living,  and  the  sole  pur- 
poM  of  my  life.  Is  to  paaa  it  on  to  others.  I 
want  to  paas  Ir  on  to  my  family.  I  want  to 
■ee  It  tranamltted  through  the  world-wide 
fellowship  of  those  vho  accept  His  purpose 
and  live  by  His  power. 

During  World  War  II,  I  served  as  a  chaplain 
In  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I  saw  some- 
thing of  the  reality  of  war  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  Its  aftermath  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  any  ex- 
pniencea  that  may  have  been  ours  here 
scarcely  compare  with  the  physical,  material, 
econuralc.  and  spiritual  loss  which  your 
people  suffered  from  1939  to  1945.  O^it  of  the 
•arrow  and  tragedy  of  those  years,  there  arose 

the  will  to  form  and  establish  a  United  Na- 
tions  Organlaatlon.     How    ihe   raiik-and-file 


people  of  our  land,  .ind  of  other  lands,  in- 
cluding your  own  I  am  sure,  took  heart  when 
the   UN  Charter   was   adopted. 

The  early  years  of  the  UN  have  brought 
strains  nnd  dlfflcoltles.  but  a  succession  of 
important  accomplishments.  The  record  of 
the  UN  In  preventing  wldesprrad  war  through 
peaceful  negotiation,  moral  force,  and  rea- 
sonable compromise  In  Israel,  India,  and 
Indonesia  stirred  our  hopes.  The  helping  of 
dependent  peoples  toward  self-government 
through  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  aid  given  to  refugees 
and  DPS.  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  the  progress 
made  In  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition,  agri- 
culture, labor,  education,  child  welfare,  and 
finance  and  trade,  bear  witness  to  significant 
achievements,  and  overshadow  differences  in 
the  Security  Council  on  procedure  and  poli- 
cies, and  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Christian  people  of  America,  and  I 
think  of  many  other  lands,  have  come  to  teel 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  an  Instrument 
through  which  sovereign  nations  can  meet 
and  work  for  the  protection  and  well-being 
of  the  community  of  nations.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  United  Nations,  acting  through 
the  Security  Council  by  overwhelming  votes, 
has  made,  of  late,  some  fateful  decisions. 
More  are  yet  to  be  made  You  and  your 
government  are  needed  to  help  make  them, 
and  to  share  In  the  common  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  they  are  enforced. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  any  Idea  how  many 
people  are  Interested  In,  and  concerned 
about,  the  United  Nations.  I  assure  you 
that  a  large  number  of  them  are  profoundly 
disturbed  lest  the  UN  be  used  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  nation 
as  a  tool  of  a  particular  national  Interest, 
a  means  of  coercive  domination  by  any  one 
nation,  or  a  place  where  parliamentary  proc- 
esses are  obstructed  in  the  interest  of  a  small 
minority.  The  UN  should  be  th-  town 
meeting  of  the  world,  and  the  Instrument 
for  the  maintenatu-e  and  extension  of  peace. 
Justice,  brotherhood,  and  cooperation  among 
all  nations.  Up  to  this  point  the  UN  has 
made  efIort«  to  be  that,  and  to  stand  for  that. 

Let  us  hope,  let  us  work,  let  us  relinquish 
the  desire  and  need  always  to  have  ou,-  own 
way,  let  us  see  situations  in  their  fullest 
perspective  and  Implications,  let  us  sacrifice 
even  a  measure  of  our  "face."  our  pride,  our 
assurance  that  we  alone  are  right — much 
that  is  dearest  to  us.  and  let  us  pray  to 
Almighty  God.  In  order  that  the  peoples  and 
governmenu  of  the  twentieth  century  may 
experience  world  cooperation  and  world  order 
on  a  basis  hitherto  unknown  In  human 
history. 

Mr.  Malik,  you  note  that  I  said,  "let  us 
pray  to  Almighty  Ood"  That  Is  exactly 
what  I  mean.  I  believe  that  more  things 
are  wrought  by  prayer  and  sincere  Christian 
living  than  this  world  recognizes  o  imagines. 
In  these  troublous  days  many  people  the 
world  over  are  praying  for  you.  your  coun- 
trymen, your  government,  and  Mr  Stalin. 
They  are  also  praying  for  the  United  States, 
Mr  Austin.  Mr.  Truman,  and  the  United 
Nations,  with  all  its  personnel,  agencies,  and 
purposes.  We  who  are  among  those  who  are 
praying  thus,  feel  we  are  in  fellowship  with 
people  of  like  spirit  and  Intent  the  world 
over.  We  believe  that  such  prayers  help 
provide  the  atmosphere  and  conditions 
whereby  any  and  all  of  us,  yourself  Included, 
can  be  used  of  God  whereby.  In  consequence, 
things  may  be  accomplished  which  otherwise 
would  seem  Impracticable,  foolish,  impossi- 
ble We  are  praying  for  peace  based  on 
Justice  and  benevolent  concern  for  all  peo- 
ple; for  the  acknowledgment  of  our  common 
accountability  to  God  and  the  relevance  of 
the  principles,  message,  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity for  our  basic  needs;  and  fur  the 
patience,  coureje,  and  wisdom  to  be  given 
us.  to  you.  and  to  all  government    and  peo- 


ples, to  measure  up  acceptably  to  the  dangers 
and  opportunities  of  the  hour. 

In  your  hands,  and  In  ours,  and  In  the 
United  Nations.  Is  placed  a  tremendous 
po\.er  and  responsibility  The  conscience  of 
humanity  pleads  that  this  power  may  be  so 
used  now  that  the  foundations  of  a  richer 
and  fuller  life  for  ourselves  and  all  people 
may  oe  laid — as  we  acknowledge  our  rela- 
tionship to  Him  and  to  His  purpose  for  the 
world,  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  Jtn.x  Aters, 
Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


Lessons  of  the  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L,  TOWE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Gpeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  Irom  the 
Dtseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for 
Friday,  August  11.  1950: 

Korean    6    Weeks    Shows   That   Wars    Arx 

Won  bt  Balanced  Forces,  Not  "Prussian" 

Staffs 

Weeks  of  fighting  In  Korea  have  brought 
home  to  Americans  a  number  of  stern  lessons 
in  twentieth  century  warfare,  but  perhaps 
none  so  Impotiant  or  far-reaching  as  the  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  a  balanced  hghtlng 
lorce  along  traditional  American  lines 

Only  last  October  the  Nation  was  rocked 
with  the  .-epercusslons  of  the  lU-famed  In- 
terservlce  squahble.  in  which  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  Ogurallvely  threw  brickbats  at  each 
other  in  hearini^s  beiore  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.    Prom  those  hearlngi 

the  Navy  appeared  to  emerge  a  discredited 
second  in  the  Interservice  battle  and  was 
condemned  as  the  villain  of  a  plot  to  disrupt 
service  unity. 

Now.  Just  over  9  months  later,  battle  re- 
ports and  expert  military  analyses  of  the 
Korean  situation  read  like  a  rehash  of  some 
of  the  Navy  arguments  before  Congress  last 
fall.  Let  us  refresh  our  memories  with  a 
look  at  the  record  of  the  October  hearings. 

Navy  witnesses  at  the  hearings  testified 
that  the  "push-button  theory"  of  an  "atomic 
blitz  war."  to  be  won  by  heavy  strategic 
bombers  and  the  atom  tmmb  was  fallacious. 
They  cried  out  against  the  slashing  of  the 
Navy  air  arm  and  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  In  the  name  of  economy. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Bradley, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  and 
most  Influential  spokesman  for  the  Air 
Force-Army  point  of  view,  shook  the  country 
with  his  blast  at  Na%'y  witnesses  and  said, 
among  other  things,  that  strategic  air  bom- 
bardment was  the  'first  and  quickest  way 
the  United  States  could  strike  back"  In  case 
or  Russian  aggression,  and  that  Navy  officers 
were  "still  preoccupied  with  past  Island- 
hopping  campaigns"  and  showed  "no  con- 
ception of  the  kind  of  continental  operations 
which  a  war  with  Russia  would  Involve  " 

A  conflict  growing  out  of  Russian-backed 
aggression  has  now  come,  and  the  United 
Sutes  Is  deeply  Involved  And  what  do  we 
find?  It  Is  the  kind  of  war  for  which  the 
Air  Force-Army  critics  of  Navy  forethought 
had  not  planned. 

So  far  the  effectiveness  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing has  been— to  say  the  least— minor  In 

Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical  air  sup- 
port Is  vital,  and  untu  such  time  as  ground 
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ba.«.e8  tn  quantity  can  be  wi  up,  equipped, 

and  maimed  on  the  Kt-rean  mainland,  tacti- 
cal support  has  been  in  very  large  measure 
up  to  the  Navy  B  carrier-based  planes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  need  for  a  ■mlnuteman"  fight- 
ing force  such  as  the  Marine  Corps  has  once 
again  been  heavily  emphasleed 

In  short,  we  have  come  clearly  to  see  that 
the  push-button  war  is  still  a  long  way  off 
and  that  we  ne^'d  a  b.tlai.cccl  fighting  force 
to  preserve  our  national  bfcurlty 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  do 
not  advocate  that  the  Navy  be  made  the  dom- 
inant voice  In  our  Armed  Forces  council. 
We  do  loudly  cry  out  the  Imperative  neces- 
sity for  having  no  one  service  dominant  In 
our  councils  Single-service  or  two-service 
domination  can  lead  only  to  one  end:  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Prussian-type  supreme  gen- 
eral staff,  the  discredited  concept  of  the  miU- 
tary-mlnded  Germany  which  followed  this 
plan  to  deleat  In  two  W  jrld  Wars 

Instead,  America  should  stand  fast  by  the 
successful  American  concept  of  the  balanced 
force,  which  has  brought  us  ultimate  victory 
in  those  same  two  conflicts.  Certainly  it 
would  be  unsound  to  discard  a  syhtem  proved 
successful  for  one  which  was  emplojed  by 
our  defeated  enemies 

Let  us  hop>e  that  the  lessons  being  learned 
In  Korea  may  be  blessings  In  disguise,  saving 
us  from  serious  error  which  might  otherwise 
have  led  us  toward  future  disaster  in  some 
all-out  big  war. 


Ambassador    Walter    Thurston, 
Distin^ished  Public  Serrant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

rir  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  ENGI^  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Americf  "s  mo.si  capable 
and  experienced  diplomats  is  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Thur.sion.  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico.  He  has  spent 
many  years  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  other 
Latin  American  countries  His  years  of 
residence  in  Mexico  prior  to  and  since  he 
became  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  has  given  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  people,  their 
language  and  their  customs.  To  a  For- 
eign Service  Oi'tcn  criticized  for  the  lack 
of  career  diplomats,  he  brought  rare 
abilities  for  diplomatic  service,  which 
over  the  yeare  he  has  made  more  valu- 
able with  training  and  experience.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  appointment  of 
Mayor  ODwyer  as  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico, whatever  its  merits,  will  cause  the 
loss  of  Walter  Th'irrtot/s  outstanding 
ability  an,i  traminfj  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Our  relations  wit  >  Mexico  have 
been  so  cordial  that,  as  those  of  our 
northem  neighlwr,  they  have  been  taken 
for  granted.  That  happ:  state  of  affairs 
is  due  in  no  .small  part  to  the  splendid 
work  of  Amba.ssador  Walter  Thurston. 
He  IS  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
career  diplomat.  He  has  sorvtd  his 
country  with  ability,  patience,  and  dis- 
tinction, and  it  will  be  a  .sad  loss  indeed 
to  the  State  Department  and  to  this 

Nation  if  there  is  not  some  way  to  make 
\ite  of  his  unuoual  abilities  in  the  Wcot- 


em  Hemisphere,  where  his  understand- 
ing of  the  political  and  economic  afTairs 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  can  con- 
tinue to  benefit  the  American  people. 


RetolutioDi  of  PenniyiTania  State  Camp, 
Patriotic  Order  of  Soni  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 
Vigilance   and   Action   Against   Commitniem 

Whereas  the  eighty-fourth  annual  sessions, 
Pennsylvania  State  Camp.  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America  In  the  cltv  of  Ea.<!ton.  Pa., 
on  this  the  23d  day  of  August  1050  being 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  Imminent  dan- 
gers of  the  Ideology  of  communism;  and 

Whereas  It  is  apparent  that  the  ideology 
of  communism  Is  spreading  rapidly  through- 
out the  world  under  the  direction  of  the 
Politburo  of  Russia  and  as  such  ideology  Is 
directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the  free 
governments  of  the  world  and  religion;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  the  forces  of 
communism  have  gained  many  recruits  In 
the  United  States,  who  are  active  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  life  of  our  Nation.  In- 
cluding the  governmental  economic  and  edu- 
cational life  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  communism  in  re- 
cent years  in  many  of  the  presently  desig- 
nated communistic  satellite  nations  of  the 
world  has  caused  such  nations  to  lose  their 
freedoms  and  to  become  pawns  cf  the  com- 
munistic government  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  their  freedoms  has 
been  established  largely  by  infiltration  tac- 
tics generally  used  by  the  communistic 
forces  of  Russia  in  overthrcwlng  ty-.e  estab- 
lished governments  cf  such  free  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Infiltration  tactics  of  the  com- 
munistic party  have  also  been  used  In  gain- 
ing a  '-oice  In  the  direction  of  educational 
Institutions  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
which  have  proven  to  be  a  grave  danger  to 
the  concept  of  democracy  and  ChrlFtlanlty 
In  the  nations  where  such  inflltratlon  has 
been  accomplished     Therefore,  be  It  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  officeTs  and  delegates  at- 
tending the  eighty-fourth  annual  State  con- 
tention of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Camp  of 
the  Patriotic  O'der  Sons  of  Amerxca.  That 
we  do  hereby  strongly  condemn  communism 
and  the  treacherous  methods  used  by  the 
leaders  and  followers  of  communism  in  seed- 
ing to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  to  distort  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
as  to  the  everlasting  values  of  freedom  and 
Christianity;  and  be  It  further 

Resoli'ed,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  sutes  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Nation,  and  the  direct- 
ing agencies  of  the  educational  institutions 
Oi  the  Nation  be  congratulated  upon  their 
courageous  efforts  to  expel  all  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Communistic  Party  or  who 
sympathize  with  the  Communist  ideology  of 
government  from  employr-ent  by  such  gov- 
ernments or  from  such  educational  institu- 
tions and  that  rigid  safeguards  be  set  up 

where    they   do   not    now   exist    by   such   gov- 
ermaentfi  ur  educational  instituucns  to  pre- 


vent such  infiltration  and  resultant  danger 
to  our  Nation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  tirge  the  Con- 
gress Of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  the  Immediate  regis- 
tration of  all  Communist  Party  members 
residing  in  the  United  States  and  Its  Terri- 
tories with  adequate  penalties  to  be  provided 
for  failure  to  comply  therewith — and  t)c  it 
further  resolved  that  we  do  hereby  enaorse 
all  legislation  Introduced  Into  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing and  controlling  the  Communist  Party 
and  Comm.unlst  Party  members  and  activity 
In  the  United  States. 

SrTPoaT  AND  EcTJCATioN  roH  CKirrD  Nations 
Phogbams  roR  Education 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  by  the  Eighty-fourth 
Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 
convened  in  Easton.  Pa.,  this  23d  day  of 
August  1950.  That — 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  world-wide  effort  to  establish  its 
value  as  an  international  organization  de- 
signed to  preserve  peace  in  the  world  and 
to  protect  the  several  nations  of  the  world 
from  aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
Is  located  In  the  United  States  and  as  the 
United  States  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  which  Is  support- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  Its  noble  efforts  to 
attain  to  the  high  principle  heretofore  set 
forth;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  are  not  familiar  with  the  high  pur- 
poses and  values  to  civlllaatlon  of  the  United 
Nations:  and 

Whereas  such  understanding  would  result 
in  greater  public  support  for  this  interna- 
tional organization  of  which  our  Nation  is  a 
member:  Therefore  be  It  hereby 

Rciolvcd  by  the  PennsyliMnia  State  Camp. 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  That  we  do 
hereby  commend  the  53  free  member  na- 
tions Of  the  United  Nation*  which  are  now 
by  their  collective  strength  and  influence 
seeking  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  and  to 
attain  freedom  through  lawful  means  for  the 
masses  of  humanity,  many  of  who:Ti  have 
their  freedoms  still  denied  to  them;  and 

We  do  hereby  further  recommend  that 
each  subordinate  camp  of  the  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America  in  Pennsylvania  hold  pe- 
riodic United  Nations  programs  In  their  sev- 
eral camps  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
members  and  the  genera!  public  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  camps  are  located 
concerning  the  United  Nations  and  its  hlt?h 
purposes  and  actions  in  the  cause  of  estab- 
lishing peace  and  world  freedom  for  the 
masses  of  civilization. 


Adequate  National  Detense 

Be  it  hereby  resoli>ed  by  the  Patriotic  Or- 
der Sons  of  America  of  Pennsylvania  m  their 
eighty-fourzh  annual  State  convention  in 
the  city  of  Easton,  Pa  ,  on  this  the  23d  day 
of  August  1950.  That— 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  general  com- 
placency throughout  the  Nation  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  concerning  national 
defense,  and 

Whereas  the  present  United  Nations  action 
In  which  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  participating  has  suddenly  caused  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  recoenize  the  urgency 
of  attaining  adequate  national  defense  with- 
in the  briefest  period  of  tlmt  without  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  national  economy; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  desire  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  immediately  take  such 

steps    as    may    be    necessary    to    provide    im- 
mediately  adequate  liat-iouai   deteust,    and 
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Wtiereiu  It  U  •pparrnt  tb«*  the  Ooogrtw 
of  tbcM  Unn«d  State*  ha*  tenaeii  tb*  <}eslr» 
€t  Urn  paopto  o?  the  Nauon  for  Kftslaiion  to 
|<«ovMa  taaawdute.  adequate  nattonkl  de> 
fcnac :  Therefore  tie  It 

JtefcWred  t>y  the  ofiotrt  mmd  ttlega^ft  at- 
ttmttmf  thu  LU— ■tioii.  That  ve  do  here- 
by mf  the  rmiiiw  ciC  the  UiUted  States  to 
in  cdlatelT  enact  mch  le^^taiauon  thiit  may 
be  ntcmamrf  to  proruie  for  Immediate  ade- 
qtute  detfWMt  vltli  proper  prorUlons  therein 
to  MXcctmtl  tta*  IntatrMit  rtfbtj  of  the  peo- 
pts  uodar  tlM  ODoaUtutlan  of  the  United 
bsttfnrtlker 

Tbat  we  do  hereby  urge  xxm 
at  our  order  and  all  go<3d  American 
to  ImaoMllately  realise  the  grave 
Uaues  confroatlnc  o-or  Nation  and  that  we 
d  hereby  rurthar  tirge  the  cttxEens  of  the 
tnlTed  State*  to  awaken  from  their  com- 
placency and  became  active  as  vigilant 
patriotic  cltlsena  In  the  preservation  of  our 
ootintry  and  the  liberty  of  otir  people  through 
loyal  cooperation  with  our  Oovemm<?nt  ir 
flghtlBg  tbe  forces  which  would  disrupt  our 
catlo&al  unity  and  destroy  our  efforts  to  ade- 
qtiately  defend  our  Nation  and  to  pieaerfe 
the^  liberty  of  our  people. 

ComaufATiON  or  Hoaksinc  aks  rrs  Damage 

TO   On    BCONOMT 

Bf  It  hfrebu  retolved  bj/  the  officers  and 
deie^atet  attending  tKe  eighty -fourth  annvml 
convention  of  the  Rennsylmnia  State  Camp, 
Putriotie  Order  Sons  of  Amerwa.  That — 

Wbtfeas  Immediately  following  the  un- 
warranted attack  by  the  arme'd  forces  of 
IVortb  Korea  afalaw  the  free  nation  of  South 
Korea  and  the  immediate  Intervention  by 
the  United  Nations  forces  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea  against  the  forces  of 
North  Korea,  that  throughout  the  United 
in  qiany  communities  that  certain 
tna  of  the  United  States  lmme<llately 
began  scare  buying  and  hoarding  of  com- 
ntodltles  which  they  thought  might  become 
•carce  and  later  rationed  when  such  com- 
moditios  are  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Nation-  and 

Wtacreaa  auch  hoarding  by  American  dti- 
mna  la  tmpatrlotlc  and  Injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  and 

Whereas  such  hoarding  la  dire<-tly  contrib- 
uting aid  to  the  Communist  enemies  of  our 
Nation  by  creating  unnecessary  shortage  of 
•tich  commodities,  and 

such  boarding  is  an  iodication  of 
IfUhnwi  and  lack  of  piitrlotiam  on 
part  of  such  citizens  who  have  or  are 
•n^aging  in  such  scare  buying  c>r  hoarding: 
Be  It  therefore 

Jteaoloed  by  the  officers  and  delegates  at- 
the  convention.  That  we  do  hereby 
at  unpatriotic  and  unworthy  such 
wbo  hoard  commodities  m  this  time 
of  grave  International  crisis  and  that  we  do 
bareby  urge  the  several  camps  of  our  order 
>n  Pennsylvania  to  publicly  denounce  un- 
patriotic hoarding  and  to  Join  with  other 
patriotic  and  civic  groups  in  urging  the 
Otiasni  of  their  several  communities  to  pur- 
only  their  normal  needs  and  thereby 
endanger  the  economic  life  of  our 
llatloa  by  boarding 

CoMaaatBOM  the  UnrrEo  Statcs  Govaunmrr 
VOB  Its  Action  in  Kosea 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  the  officers  and 
delegates  attending  the  eightjf- fourth  annual 
contention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Camp, 
fUtrtttte  Order  Sons  of  America  in  the  ctty 
afWmton.  Pa  .  That— 

Whereas  the  Communist  Government  of 
North  Korea  without  provocation  attacked 
the  nation  of  South  Korea  with  its  armed 
forces  on  June  25.  1950:  and 

Wh*'ea«  ihe  Pr^ldent  and  Government  of 
the    D:>lted    Statcs    immediately    intervened 


with  53  other  free  nations  of  the  world,  un- 
der **  •  direction  of  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  protect  snd  defend 
S.^uth  Korea  from  the  unwarranted  acts  of 
aggression  of  North  Korea,   and 

Wbereas  this  intervention  by  the  armed 
forces  of  certain  member  nations,  the  United 
Nstions  was  prompted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  seeking  to  preserve  the 
libeny  of  the  people  of  South  Korea  and  to 
restrain  the  Communist,  forces  of  North 
Korea  In  their  unclvUlEed  att.'ick  upon  the 
people  of  the  free  nation  of  South  Korea: 
therefore  be  It  hereby 

Reitotted.  That  we  do  hereby  commend  the 
Oc\'emment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governments  of  other  free  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  which  have  Joined  with  the 
United  States  In  fighting  the  forces  of  com- 
munism which  are  seeking  to  enslave  the 
people  of  South  Korea  and  to  destroy  their 
right  of  free  government  and  the  liberty 
which  has  been  guaranteed  ro  them  by  the 
United  Nations,  which  created  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  following  the  close  of 
Worn  War  U. 


UtCING     APPaoVAL     FOB     I.NCBEASSO    FUirDS    FO* 

Voicx  or  AatxaiCA  Bboaocasts 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  the  officers  and 
delegates  attending  the  eighty-fourth  annual 
con  tew  f  ion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Camp, 
Patriotic  Order  Sana  of  America  in  the  city 
of  Easton,  Pa..  That — 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  seelcing  by  the  radio  Voice  of 
America  to  penetrate  the  iron  curtain  which 
has  been  thrown  around  the  Communist 
nations  of  the  world  by  the  Politburo  of 
Ruwla:   and 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
has  become  apparent  by  the  Jamming  of  the 
air  by  Russian  radio  stations  to  prevent  the 
programs  from  reaching  the  citizens  of  the 
Communist  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Russian  Government  has  re- 
cently Increased  its  series  of  programs  to  the 
people  of  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations  of 
the  world:   Therefore,  be  it  hereby 

Resoh^d  by  this  convention,  That  we 
hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  adequately  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  world  by  radio  and 
other  mediums  programs  designed  to  set 
forth  the  true  value  of  democracy  and  the 
lasting  benefits  of  free  governments  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  that  such  programs  be 
presented  in  areas  where  the  Communist 
governments  of  the  world  are  located  and 
which  are  seeking  to  embitter  the  minds  of 
the  people  under  Soviet  domination  against 
the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  by  the  officers  and 
delegates  attending  the  eighty-fourth  annual 
State  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Camp  of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 
tn  Easton.  Pa.,  on  this  the  23d  day  of  August 
1950.  That— 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nations  who  attended  the  international 
Genocide  Convention  signed  the  convention 
proposal  to  outlaw  the  crime  and  un-Chrls- 
tian  act  of  genocide;  and 

Whereas  all  nations  with  signatory  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Genocide  Convention  have 
ratiQed  the  convention  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  six  nations  including  Russia: 
Therefore  be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  recommend 
that  the  governments  of  all  nations  which 
were  represented  at  the  convention  and 
which  have  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  In 
order  to  attain  the  high  Christian  purpose 
of  the  convention. 


A  Fight  for  Democracy  Still  Alive 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

(    T 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZAIlLOCKI 

Oi    '.Mii.'^Ni:N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  August  24.  1950 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  t>ecause 
so  many  of  us  have  of  recent  date  ex- 
pressed or  heard  infelicitous  attitudes 
tcuard  the  downtrodden  people  suffer- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  rulers 
in  satellite  countries,  it  is  heartening  to 
learn  that  the  spirit  and  wiilingness  to 
fight  for  democracy  is  evident  in  many 
instances. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  letter  of  Jerzy  J.  Lerski. 
vice  chairman  of  the  Polish  Freedom 
Movement  for  Independence  and  De- 
mocracy, published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday.  August  20.  1950.  The 
letter  should  correct  the  concept  some 
of  us  have  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
satellite  countries.  It  dispels  to  a  degree 
the  prevalent  fatalistic  attitude  of  the 
future  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Kazimierz  Puzak.  of  whom  Lerski 
writes  as  an  outstanding  representative 
of  Polish  democracy,  was  indted  a  cham- 
pion of  the  freedoms  in  his  native  Po- 
land. He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  better  the  conditions  in  his 
land.  It  can  be  said  that  he  gave  his 
very  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  a 
subjected,  Soviet  controlled  and  influ- 
enced nation.  Although  he  died  in  May 
of  this  year,  his  passing  was  kept  secret 
until  recently  l)ecause  the  regime  in 
power  realized  his  popularity  with  the 
rank  and  file.  He  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  prison  because  of  his  political  ac- 
tivities. No  doubt,  contrary  to  common 
behef.  there  are  many  of  his  type  in  the 
subjected  countries,  striving  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  and  with  little  help  fight- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom. 

Too  often  we  are  unaware  and  not  duly 
apprised  of  their  efforts.  Too  often  we 
are  critical  without  thorough  knowledge 
and  due  consideration  for  those  who  are 
giving  their  all  in  the  struggle  for  the 
very  freedoms  and  democracy  that  we 
wish  them  to  have. 

It  is  because  I  beheve  that  the  memo- 
rial to  Puzak  points  up  the  flsht  that  is 
still  active  in  underground  movements  in 
satellite  countries  that  I  commend  the 
following  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Kazimiixz  PrZAK 

It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  read  In 
your  August  12  issue  cbout  the  death  of  the 
great  Polish  leader  Kazimierz  Puzak  In  a 
Communist  prison  In  Warsaw.  That  out- 
standing representaUve  of  Polish  democracy 
became  a  symbol  of  unconquerable  spiritual 
resistance  to  any  totalitarian  regime. 

Puzak  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Polish  Parliament 
and  the  chief  organizer  of  Polish  workers. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  our  strugRle 
with  Nazi  Germany,  being  among  the  first 
to  organize  the  strong  European  under- 
ground movement.  He  became  later  the 
chairman  of  the  clandestine  '•Council  of  Na- 
tional Unity  (Polish  Underground  Parlia- 
ment »  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  saw 
him  last   In  my  humble  role  of   the  secret 
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courier  between  London  allied  headquuriers 
and  Warsaw  underground  lenders. 

Puzak  was  chosen  by  all  Polish  political 
parties  as  their  designate  for  Polish  Presi- 
dency At  our  secret  meeting  held  at  the 
Powazkl  Cemetery  In  Warsaw  he  told  me 
bluntly  that  he  was  not  golna;  to  accept  this 
proposition,  since  he  did  not  want  to  po  to 
London,  because  he  wanted  to  stay  with  the 
Polish  working  mu.s.<i<>s. 

Puzak  was  one  of  the  civil  leaders  oi  the 
M-day  heroic  Warsaw  uprising  led  by  Gen- 
eral Bor-Komorowskl  But  after  the  tragic 
end  of  that  Insurrection  he  remained  In  the 
Warsaw  area  and  was  arrested  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary authorities  and  tried  in  the  shameful 
Moscow  trial  of  the  16  Polish  underground 
laaders.  Released  after  a  few  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  rearrested 
by  Communist  authorities  who  were  anxious 
about  his  trreat  popularity  among  Polish 
workers  and  p>easants. 

Tried  again  in  Warsaw  In  E>ecember  1948, 
he  rebuked  the  oppressors  In  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  When  tired  and  exhausted,  after 
many  months  of  investigation,  he  was  asked 
publicly  by  his  prosecutors  for  a  declaration 
of  gtJilt.  Puzak  answered  slowly  but  firmly 
and  without  hesitation:  "I  will  not  answer 
any  of  your  questions  because  you  are  not 
the  genuine  court  of  the  Pree  Republic  of 
Poland.     You  are  Just  puppets  of  Moscow." 

Jehzt  J.  Lerski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  God  grant  that 
Poland  some  day  will  be  liberated  and 
numbered  amoiig  the  family  of  free 
nations  of  thi.'i  world,  I  am  sure  that  the 
person  in  the  above  quoted  letter  will  be 
given  adequate  and  due  recognition  for 
the  historical  role  he  played  in  the 
struggles  of  Poland's  freedom.  His 
heroic  replies  to  accu.sations  at  his  trials 
in  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  particularly  his 
reply — 

Even  If  at  the  threshold  of  my  grave  it  Is 
unthinkable  that  I  should  chancre  my  atti- 
tude and  opinion  (you  are  not  the  eenuine 
court  of  the  free  Republic  of  Poland — you 
are  Just  puppets  of  Moscow). 

Spoken  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  trial 
when  demanded  to  repudiate  his  prior 
trial  statements,  portray  the  determina- 
tion and  diligence  to  the  cause. 


New  Record  for  Extravagance  and  Waste 
in  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  News  Bulletin  of 
August  22.  1950: 

New    Record   for    Extr.^vacance   and   Waste 

IN  Govern  Mr  NT 

(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 

It  Is  Just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
American  people  that  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration Is  the  most  expensive,  the  most  ex- 
travagant, and  the  most  wasteful  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  Republic. 

A  careful  check  of  governmental  expendi- 
tures by  all  Presidents  from  the  beginning  of 
«ie  Republic  down  through  the  first  8  years 
of    Pranklln    D.    Roosevelt's    administration 


the  total  expenditures  amounted  to  »181,- 
026.726687. 

This  total  Included  the  cost  of  all  wars  and 
the  emergency  relief  spending  Just  prior  to 
our  entrance  Into  World  War  II. 

During  the  four  war  years,  fiscal  1942 
through  fiscal  ly45.  our  governmental  ex- 
penditures were  $309,951,167,642. 

Under  President  Trumans  administration 
the  s])ending  Is  progresslnc  at  a  rale  only 
one-third  below  the  wartime  average.  The 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  government  are 
being  maintained  at  wartime  levels,  and 
actual  governmental  practices  belle  the 
prpachmentfi   for   economy. 

Between  July  1.  1045  and  August  15,  1950 
the  spending  was  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1946. $63,713,969,417 

Fiscal  year  1947 42,505.045,529 

Fiscal  year  1948 39,326,072,233 

Fiscal  year  1(^49.. ._      40.057.107,857 

Fiscal  year  1950 40,166,835.914 

Fiscal  1951  to  August  15...       4.  230,  515,  900 

Total  spending 229,999.546,850 

In  1945.  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
stood  at  77.4  cents.  Today  It  averages  about 
65  0  cents.  Government  deficit  spending 
speeds  the  Inflationary  trend,  and  the  politi- 
cal parties  may  do  well  this  fall  to  acquaint 
the  voting  population  with  some  of  the  facts 
of  our  economic  life,  other  than  give  more 
lip  service  to  administration  promises  of 
government  hand-outs  In  the  form  cf  social 
security,  and  cradle-to-grave  care  for  all. 


Julias  Epstein  Letter  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  Regarding  the  Voice  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1950 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
AppendiX  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  page  A5744,  there  was  inserted  by  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  DoNDERO]  a  letter  wniten  by 
Mr.  Julius  Epstein  in  which  letter  Mr. 
Epstein  charged  the  Voice  of  America 
with  lia%'ing  not  explained  properly  the 
Katyn  massacre  and  at  the  same  time 
there  appeared  in  the  letter  a  more  ser- 
ious chargre  wherein  Mr.  Epstein  was 
alleged  to  have  been  told  that  the  reason 
a  certain  po-sition  was  not  taken  was 
that  "it  would  create  too  much  hatred 
of  Stalin  among  the  Poles." 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Epstein's  letter 
was  inserted  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary*  of  State 
in  charge  of  the  Voice  of  America  and 
other  International  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Programs,  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  Mr.  Barrett  was  ques- 
tioned about  Mr.  Epstein's  charges.  'We 
advised  Mr.  Barrett  that  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Epstein  were  of  such  a  ser- 
ious nature  that  we  felt  that  some  ex- 
planation should  be  forthcoming. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  August  16,  addressed  by  Mr,  Bar- 
rett to  Mr.  DoNDERO.  and  attached  to 
that  letter  was  a  memorandum  prepared 


by  Mr  Charles  M.  Hulten.  general  man- 
ager of  the  International  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Programs, 
explaining  the  Epstein  charges.  In  or- 
der that  the  record  may  be  straight  on 
this  matter  I  ask  unammous  con.sent  to 
insert  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr. 
Barrett  addre.s^red  to  Mr.  Dondero  and 
a  copy  of  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hulten  on  thi.s  same  subject: 

Washington.  August  16.  1950. 
Hon.  George  A.  IX;ndebc. 

llow-c  cf  Representatives. 

Dear  .Mb.  Dondfro;  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  9.  1950,  on  page  A5744,  you 
had  Inserted  the  letter  by  JuUus  Epstein  ap- 
pearing 2  days  earlier  in  the  columns  of  the 
Evening  Staj  cf  Washington. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Eps-teln,  I  have  had  a 
complete  and  thorough  Investij^atlon  made 
to  determin**  whether  they  have  any  factual 
basis  to  support  them.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  want  to  have  the  results  o!  that  Investi- 
gation, which  are  contained  in  the  attached 
memorandum  to  me  from  Charles  M.  Hulten, 
general  manager.  International  Information 
and  Educational   Exchange  Proprams. 

Several  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
Inquired  about  the  Epstein  letter  and  I  am 
furnls>"lng  them  with  copies  of  this  letter 
and  of  the  memorandum. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  In- 
vestigate thoroughly  any  serious  criticisms 
of  this  nature.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  of  any 
which  you  receive  bo  that  I  can  look  into 
them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  W   BARRrrr. 

A^Kistant  Secretary. 

Enclosure,  from  Mr,  Hulten,  dated  August 

16,  1950. 


MrSfORANDUM 

AocusT  16,  1950. 
To:   Mr.  Edward  V;.  Barrett, 
From:   Charles  M.  Hulten. 
Subject:  Julius  Epstein  letter  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  re  the  Voice  cf  America. 

At  your  instruction  1  have  made  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  charges  appearing  in 
the  letter  of  Julius  Epstein  to  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  August  7,  This  letter  was 
placed  in  the  ConcressionAI.  Record  2  days 
later  by  Congrpssniun  Dcndero  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Epstein's  first  allegation  was  that  Count 
Joseph  Czapskl  vas  advised  to  omit  any 
mention  of  Katvn  from  the  draft  which  he 
submitted  to  the  New  Yorlt  office  of  our 
broadcasting  division.  The  facts  concern- 
ing this  incident  are  that  when  Mr.  Czapskl 
came  to  the  United  States  1-ist  January,  he 
visited  Mr.  Gid>-nski.  the  Chief  of  the  Polish 
Desk  of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  sug- 
pe.'^ted  that  excerpts  from  his  book,  which 
had  been  published  In  Polish  and  French 
under  the  title  "The  Inhuman  Land'  and 
an  En^rltsh  edition  of  which  wa.«  to  appear 
this  winter,  be  broadcast  to  Poland.  Mr. 
Gidynskl  explained  to  him  that  lack  of  air 
time  precluded  use  of  this  book  in  Its  en- 
tirety, but  that  he  would  be  willing  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  five  scrlnts  on  his  volume. 
As  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  author,  Mr. 
Gidynskl  supeested  that  he  personally  write 
the  first  .script,  explaining  the  title  of  his 
book  in  terms  of  his  experiences  described 
In  it.  Mr.  Czapskl  a^ked  Mr.  Gidynskl  atK>ut 
our  attitude  toward  Katyn  and  was  told 
that  the  Voice  of  America  played  every  hard 
news  item  about  Katyn;  Tor  example,  the 
news  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Com- 
mitiee  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre,  and  the  deposition  by  Judge 
Gunlher  before  one  of  the  congressional 
committees  Mr.  Czapskl  inserted  a  few  sen- 
tences   about    Katyn    Into    his    script.      Mr. 
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Oldyn&kl  eliminated  them  with  the  consent 
of  Ur.  Czaptikl  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  deal  with  so  serious  a  subject 
as  the  K«tjn  massacre  In  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences.  The  htIm  of  reviews  of  Mr  Ceapskl's 
book  wa«  broadcast  on  the  followlnR  dates: 
May  24.  27.  29.  30,  and  June  14.  1950.  All 
scripts  were  read  by  regular  Voice  of  America 
staff  announcers. 

The  second  allegation  by  Mr.  Epstein  was 
that  the  Voice  cf  America  refused  to  broad- 
cast certain  material  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Invenllgatlon  of  the 
Katjn  Masscre.  Inc  .  for  which  Mr.  Epstein 
actsd  as  publicity  man.  He  alleRes  that  he 
was  told  It  would  create  too  much  hatred 
of  Stalin  among  the  Poles. 

It  U  a  fact  that  Mr  Epstein  talked  with 
several  offlcers  of  the  Department  and  urged 
them  to  give  extensive  coverane  to  a  press 
conference  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
above-named  committee  The  best  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Epstein  was  told  at  that  time 
U  contained  In  a  letter,  dated  Novemt>er  14, 
1949.  from  Poy  D.  Kohler,  Chief  of  our  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Division.  This  letter 
follows   In    Its   entirety: 

•Deas  Ml.  Epstein:  This  will  acknowledge 
the  receipt  ofDclally  of  your  recent  letters  ad- 
dreaaed  to  Mr.  Lehrbas  of  Oil  (OfBce  of  In- 
ternational Information),  a*  well  as  to  a 
number  of  induidual  members  of  IBD  (In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Division)  including 
myself  with  regard  to  the  press  conference 
to  be  held  by  the  Honorable  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane  on  Monday.  November  21  at  4  p.  m.  at 
tb«  Waldorf  Astoria. 

'As  you  were  Informed  In  our  conversa- 
tion on  Wednesday  last,  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  at 
this  preas  conference  and  appreciates  your 
Invitation.  However,  as  we  also  pointed  out 
In  otir  conversation,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  of  the  proposed  committee  to  the  Voice 
will  depend  largely  on  the  seriousness  and 
objectivity  of  its  approach  to  the  Katyn  In- 
vestigation and  to  the  production  thereby  of 
new  factual  information  and  hard  news." 

In  other  words.  Mr  Epstein  was  told  that 
the  Voice  of  America  was  prepared  to  carry 
any  material  develop>ed  by  the  committee  as 
a  result  of  its  investigation.  We  refused  to 
permit  Mr.  Epstein  to  say  In  his  press  re- 
lease that  the  Voice  of  America  was  carry- 
ing anything  speclflc  about  the  press  con- 
ference. Just  as  we  avoid  advance  commit- 
ments on  all  press  conferences.  A  member 
of  the  VGA  News  Desk  did  cover  the  con- 
ference. The  coverage  given  to  that  event 
in  our  broadcasts  was  roughly  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Herald  Tribune  When  Mr.  Epstein  called 
later  to  ask  why  more  attention  was  not 
given  to  the  story,  he  was  told  again  that 
we  were  prepared  factually  to  cover  ma- 
terial developed  by  the  committee  The 
memorandum  on  file  Indicates  that  he  was 
ill-tempered  and  rude  because  we  had  not 
gone  all  out  to  help  him  In  his  promotional 
activities.  The  correctness  of  the  decision  by 
our  editors  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  Investigation  promised  at  the  press 
conference  was  never  carried  out. 

The  Voice  of  Amer'ca  has  had  a  consistent 
policy  that  when  it  tackles  such  serious  mat- 
ters as  the  Katyn  massacre  It  does  so  with 
well  marshalled  facts  and  not  in  a  flashy. 
superficial  way  We  would  have  been  in  a 
■•rtous  position  had  we  made  a  great  play  of 
the  formation  of  the  committee  and  then 
had  been  unable  to  follow  up  with  anything 
substantial  to  add  to  what  bad  already  been 
known   about    Katyn. 

A  careful  checking  of  persons  who  talked 
to  Mr.  Spstein  would  leau  me  to  believe  that 
bis  quotation  about  causing  "hatred  of 
btalln"   is   an   unmitigated   falsehood.     Mr. 


Kohlers   letter   cites   the   reason   given   Mr. 
Epstein  for  our  decision. 

Mr  Epstein  makes  still  another  point. 
He  asserts  that  there  are  too  many  of  the 
employees  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
still  with  the  Voice  of  America  and  that  this 
has  led  to  a  distortion  of  Its  output  Our 
records  show  that  Mr.  Epstein  was  employed 
by  OWI  as  a  German  language  editor  from 
Augu.^t  1942  to  December  1944.  At  that  time 
he  WHS  Involuntarily  separated  from  that 
organization  by  reason  of  a  "reduction  in 
force  '  Since  that  time  Mr.  Epstein  has 
sought  reemployment  with  our  broadcasting 
division.  His  letter-writing  attacks  on  the 
Voice  Include  a  letter  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  14.  1949.  and  another  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  3.  1949. 

As  for  the  VGA  personnel.  Mr  Epstein's 
employment  histor/  Is  Illustrative  of  the 
amount  of  screening,  weeding  out.  and  care- 
ful selection  that  has  gone  on.  For  example. 
a  total  of  849  wartime  Information  employees 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  In  1946 
to  conduct  all  phases  of  Its  International 
broadcasting  operations:  but  as  a  resul'  of 
various  cutbacks,  normal  turnover,  and  new 
recruitment,  there  were  only  134  of  these 
employees  among  the  total  of  619  persons  on 
the  payroll  of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Division  as  of  June  1950 

You  will  remember  that,  because  of  an 
appropriation  cut.  the  entire  International 
Broadcasting  staff  was  reduced  in  March  1948 
to  234  employees.  The  cutback  was  made 
only  after  the  most  careful  screening  process. 
All  employees  retained,  and  all  who  have 
been  hired  for  the  expanded  operation  since, 
have  been  subjected  to  full  field  Investljja- 
tlons  by  the  FBI.  sis  required  by  section  1001 
of  Public  Law  402.  under  which  we  op)erate. 
Our  present  staff  is  one  which  has  been  se- 
lected with  extraordinary  care.  It  repre- 
sents the  only  collection  of  trained,  expe- 
rienced, professional  International  broad- 
casters In  the  United  States,  except  for  a 
small  group  working  with  the  World  Wide 
Broadcasting  Foundation  In  Boston. 


Johnson  Won't  Buy  From  Brannan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  selling  surplus 
potatoes  for  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
for  fertilizer.  At  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  buyinc  potatoes 
for  Korea  in  the  open  market  for  $2  95 
p)er  hundred  pounds.  This  is  a  typical, 
everyday  example  of  the  bunsling  and 
incompetence  which  characterize  Federal 
administration  in  WushiriRton  today. 
Secretary  of  ARriculture  Brannan  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  work 
only  2  miles  apart.  One  holds  millions 
of  bushels  of  surplus  potatoes  and  the 
other  needs  thousands  of  bu.shels  of  po- 
tatoes for  next  week's  food  in  the  Army. 
Yet  John.son  will  not  buy  from  Brannan. 

Brannan  u.ses  up  about  $75,000  000  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  induce  farmers  to 
raise  these  potatoes.  He  destroys  them 
to  make  them  scarce  and  keep  the  price 
up  John.son  spends  another  S75.000.000 
buying  potatoes  and  other  surplus  prod- 


ucts in  the  open  market     Yet  Johnson 
will  not  buy  from  Brannan. 

Secretary  Brannan  recently  told  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  "Potatoes 
are  being  oflered  to  all  takers  at  the 
country  shipping  point.  After  supply- 
ing institutions,  welfare  organizations, 
school  lunch  and  all  other  practical  di- 
version outlets— free— the  remainder  is 
then  sold  back  to  farmers  for  livestock 
feed  or  fertilizer  at  1  cent  per  hundred- 
weight." 

Senator  John  J.  "Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, said: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
buying  U.  8  No.  1  potatoes  from  the  farmers 
In  North  Carolina  at  an  average  cost  of  11  68 
per  hundredweight,  and  then  Immediately 
reselling  them  to  the  same  farmers  for  1  cent 
a  bag.  to  be  dumped  as  fertilizer  or  In  the 
hog  lots. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  do  not  dump 
them  all.    Some  they  resell  to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time  the  Armed  Forces  needed 
23,500.000  pounds  of  potatoes.  They  paid 
$2  95  per  hundredweight. 

Thus  the  taxpayers  pay  for  potatoes 
twice — once  to  get  them  raised  and  de- 
stroyed, and  once  when  the  Armed  Forces 
buy  potatoes  in  the  open  market. 

Secretary  Brannan  reviewed  the  mid- 
July  inventory  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  the  House  committee: 

At  present  the  CCC  owns  approximately 
192.000.000  pounds  of  butter,  and  Is  accu- 
mulating more  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
9,000.000  pounds   a  week. 

Some  of  it  is  spoiling  and  wasted.  This 
butter  was  purcha.sed  at  60  cents  a  pound. 
In  a  4-week  period  the  Armed  Forces 
purchased  4.131.022  pounds  in  the  open 
market  at  60.7  cents  a  pound.  So  again 
the  taxpayers  pay  twice. 

Brannan  also  listed  80.000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  on  hand,  acquired  at  31  cents  a 
pound.  The  Armed  Forces  were  buying 
954.664  pounds  at  34.8  cents. 

In  eggs,  it  is  the  same  story.  Brannan 
has  321.000.000  dozen  in  powdered  form, 
at  32  cents.  Yet  John.son  will  not  buy 
from  Brannan.  He  buys  4.910,350  dozen 
at  40  cents  in  the  open  market  and  forces 
prices  up. 

Senator  Williams  said  the.<^e  few  items 
"represent  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
during  the  past  4  weeks  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  approximately  $6,000,000 — 
every  dime  of  which  could  have  been 
saved  to  the  taxpayers  had  the  admin- 
istration complied  with  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law." 

The  Delaware  Senator  estimated  the 
withholding  of  food  and  fiber  from  the 
people  at  approximately  $4,000,000,000. 
All  this  is  to  force  prices  higher.  'In- 
stead of  accumulating  additional  in- 
ventories at  this  time,  the  Government 
.should  reverse  its  policy  and  begin  un- 
loading upon  the  market  their  huge  in- 
ventories." This  would  bring  prices 
down  and  stop  pressure  for  the  false 
remedy  of  price  controls. 

Last  week  I  could  not  swallow  the 
hypocrisy  of  a  new  price-control  law 
proposing  to  give  the  President  unlimited 
power  to  fix  and  control  prices  of  food  on 
the  pretense  that  he  would  keep  prices 
down.     How  could  I  do  so  while  w  atchins 
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the  President's  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  Sccietary  of  Agriculture  double  kick 
the  prices  up  beyond  the  reach  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers? 


Tribute  to  Mr*.  Eagente  Anderson,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Denmark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNtSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Aupust  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  again  with  great  personal  satisfaction 
and  a  feelincr  of  distinct  privilege  that 
I  bring  to  the  attentior  of  the  Senate 
another  article  paying  tribute  to  the 
splendid  services  being  performed  by  my 
very  good  friend  and  former  associate 
Mrs  Eugenie  Anderson,  our  Ambas^'ador 
10  Denmark  I  know  that  I  .speak  for 
the  people  of  Minnesota  when  I  .say  again 
we  are  proud  of  her  record,  her  accom- 
plishments, and  the  recognition  which 
she  is  now  receiving. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  magazine  This  Week. 
for  August  13.  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
M.^MA    Is   Am   Ambassaocb — Wnrw    Wk   Sent 

Otm   FlR-ST   WuMA.V    AMBAS.SADOR     THE   DaNES 
BXPECTED    A    PT.AyGIRL.     INSTEAD   ThET   GOT   A 

Housewife — Now    She    and    Hm    Famiit 
A«  THE  Most  Poptn-AH  or  Thousands  or 

ANDERSriNS    IN    DENMARK 

(By  Stephen  White) 

CoPENH.AGEN.— The  Kln^^dom  of  Denmark 
Is  well  fixed  for  Andersens,  Andersons,  An- 
dersscns,  and  all  other  variations  that  tickle 
the  ear  the  same  way.  In  sheer  numbers, 
the  Andersons  are  superseded  only  by  the 
Jensens  and  the  Pcterscns.  The  telephone 
books  and  the  street  directories  are  so  full  of 
them,  you'd  think  one  more  wouldn't  make 
much  diflerence.     But  she  has. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  M  Anderson,  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  appointed  a  United  States  Ambas- 
sador, arrived  in  Denmark  on  De<'ember  20. 
1&49,  and  proceded  to  cajiture  the  hearts  of 
the  Danes,  who  enjoy  having  their  hearts 
captured  but  don't  yield  ver>-  often  to  the 
temptation. 

A  week  after  Mrs.  Anderson  arrived  in 
Copenhagen  and  took  a  tentative  lock 
around,  she  was  the  most  popular  foreigner 
In  Denm..Hrk.  A  month  later  she  wa.'s  the  most 
p^vpular  Anderson.  Today  it's  a  fair  eruess 
that  a  popularity  contest  would  find  her  near 
the  head  of  an)  list  you  mlpht  choose  to  sub- 
mit— not  counting,  to  be  polite,  kings. 
queens  and  other  assorted  royalty.  "Every- 
body. "  said  a  young  Danish  worklngman, 
"wants  to  KO  up  and  shake- her  hand. ' 

She  has  reached  the  acme  of  popularity  In 
western  Europe  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
represents  ihr  United  States,  even  the  local 
Communist  press  denies  itself  the  luxury  of 
makinR  personal  attacks  ufx^n  her  They 
printed  one  before  she  arrived  but  have  held 
their  toncues  ever  since. 

Mrs  Anders<jn  has  achieved  all  this  by 
ado{  ting  a  vcrj   simple  teclinlque.  which  la 


no  technique  at  all  A  Red  Wing.  Minn., 
housewife  when  President  Truman  appointed 
her  Ambassador,  she  has  remained  a  Minne- 
sota housewife.  Although  at  receptions, 
everyone  dresses  formally  and  the  bowing 
and  the  scraping  can  be  heard  a  block  away, 
she  always  manages  to  give  the  impression 
that  Minnesota  Isn't  far'  off.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  It  and  forget  the  climate 
and  the  ocean.  Minnesota  and  Denmark  are 
a  go<xl  deal  alike.  So  Mrs.  Anderson  manages 
to  have  a  casual  fellow  feeling  for  the  Danes, 
and  the  Danes  share  It. 

Mrs.  Ai.derson  is  the  fourth  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  a  high  American  diplomatic 
post.  The  first.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  also  came 
to  Denmark.  The  second  was  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  In  Norway,  and  the  third.  Perle 
Mesta.  In  Luxemburg.  But  these  appoint- 
ments were  minister^.;  Mis.  Anderson  is  the 
first  to  hold  the  higher,  ambassadorial  rank. 

THE  DANES   WERE   WORRIED 

When  the  news  first  leaked  out,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  that  they  were  to  have  a  w(  man 
ambassador,  the  Danes  weren't  happy.  They 
feaied  the  post  would  fall  to  Mrs.  Mesta, 
and  their  press  made  it  clear  that  they  did 
not  feci  Mrs.  Mesta  was  taken  seriously 
enough  a'  home  to  fill  so  Important  a  pf^ist. 

Even  after  the  Anderson  appointment  was 
announced,  the  Danish  press  printed  an 
open  letter  In  English,  telling  Mrs.  Anderson 
that  the  Danes  didn't  want  a  playglrl. 

"To  you,  Madame."  the  letter  said,  "Is  en- 
trusted a  great  task.  For  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
are  allies.  It  sounds  a  little  pompous.  It 
may  not  mean  much  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can.    But  it  is  deadly  serious  to  all  Danes." 

That  same  day  the  Danes  got  their  first 
look  at  their  new  Ambassador.  They  saw  a 
small  woman  who  looked,  at  first  glance. 
Just  about  the  way  any  man  would  like  his 
wife  to  look  when  the  children  were  entering 
their  teens.  A  woman  with  brown  hair  and 
gray  eyes  and  a  warm  look  In  her  face — Just 
gfiod-'ooking  enough  to  make  most  other 
women  enviouo  and  not  so  good  locking  as 
to  make  them  catty.  They  noticed  that 
when  she  smiled — and  she  smiled  often — 
she  seemed  to  be  smiling  inside  as  well  as 
cut.  They  saw  a  well-behaved  daughter  and 
a  well-behaved  younger  son.  and  a  handsome, 
quiet  husband. 

And  so  the  Andersons  moved  Into  the 
splendid  house  that  had  been  made  ready  for 
them  in  suburban  Cojjenhagen,  overlooking 
the  Oresund  separating  Denmark  from  Swe- 
den. A  few  weeks  later,  she  gave  her  first 
party  in  "Rydhave.  *  as  the  house  Is  called. 
The  guests  were  80  Danish  workmen  and 
th' Ir  wives:  the  painters  anJ  masons  and 
carpenters  and  decorators  who  had  made  iier 
home  ready  for  -her. 

TWO-INSTALLMFNT   PAETT 

Next,  the  Amba.«sadress  mnde  plans  for  her 
first  form.^.l  cocktail  party.  When  she  discrv- 
ered  that  more  i>eopIe  haci  to  t>e  invited  than 
her  home  would  hold,  she  calmly  decided 
upon  two  f  artles  on  successive  days  and  In- 
vited people  whose  last  names  began  with 
the  letters  A  to  L  to  the  first  party,  and  the 
rest  to  the  second. 

The  parties  took  place  in  the  formality  of 
th'^  first  floor,  but  Mrs.  Anderson  set  up 
housekeeping  in  what  is  practically  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  on  the  second  floor,  where 
she  can  really  be  at  home  with  her  famUy. 
She  started  on  Danish  lessons  and  plunge<l 
Into  the  work  at  the  Embassy.  Daughter 
Johanna.  16,  and  son  Hans,  11.  were  sent 
to  a  nearby  Danish   public  school. 

Mrs.  Anderson  began  to  accept  Invitations 
t  address  Danish  gatherings  and  each  time 
startled  her  listeners  with  a  frank,  down- 
to-earth  account  cf  some  phase  of  American 
or  Danish-American  life. 


She  spoke  to  a  group  of  Danish  heroes 
of  the  resistance  with  a  3-hour  summary 
of  the  relationship  between  American  puliti<» 
and  American  foreign  policy,  explaining  why 
the  American  Government  can  t  always  do 
the  things  it  seems  so  obvious  it  should  do. 

ADVICE  TO  WOMEN 

She  advised  young  ladles  of  a  Danish 
students'  league  on  hew  to  rise  to  high 
public  office:  "Use  your  brains,  but  don't 
forget  you  have  one  great  advantage  over 
the    men — your    personal    feminine    charm" 

Then,  almost  accidentally,  she  won  the 
sweepstakes.  She  was  asked  to  make  a  radio 
address  on  Mother's  Day  A  few  days  before 
the  broadcast,  she  learned  to  her  horror  that 
she  was  expected  to  talk  In  Danish.  "Well. 
a  bargain  Is  a  bargain,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Now.  Danish  Is  no  ordinary  language. 
Even  the  Danes  have  trouble  with  it. 

But  the  American  Ambassador  closeted 
herself  with  her  Danish  teacher  Hour 
after  hour  she  rehearsed  her  speech  in 
Danish,  and  played  I*  back  on  a  recording 
machine  to  hear  how  It  sounded  When 
Mother's  Day  came.  Mrs.  Andersen  stepped 
tr  the  microphone  and  delivered  her  ad- 
dress In— well,  not  exactly  flawless — but  at 
least    understandable    Danish. 

The  next  day  she  could  have  run  for 
president,  if  Denmark  had  a  president. 

All  the  time,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  working 
a  10-hour  day  at  the  Embassy,  where  the 
staff  feels  she  is  doing  a  gotxl  Job,  though 
her  only  previous  offlceholding  experlei»«e 
was  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  In  Red 
Wing. 

She  has  not  left  Denmark  since  her  arrival, 
and  when  she  finally  take?  a  vacation,  she 
plans  to  go  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  rather 
than  to  any  of  the  fashionable  resorts  avail- 
able to  relaxing  ambassadors,  because  she 
feels  she  should  know  the  Scandinavians 
better. 

Since  our  earlier  dlstafl  diplomats  have  all 
been  widows.  M.''s  Anderson  is  the  first  to 
take  over  her  post  accompanied  by  a  has- 
band.  This  creates  complications — sur- 
mountable only  beca'a3e  the  Anderson  family 
Is  what  it  is. 

John  Anderson  Is  a  handsome,  quiet  man 
who  had  the  good  fortu.ne  to  be  son  and  heir 
of  the  man  who  invented  pu^ed  rice  and 
puffed  wheat.  His  prime  Interest  is  his  fam- 
ily: after  that,  modern  art.  In  Minnesota. 
he  did  three-dimensional  paintings  in  which 
he  combined  glass,  metal,  and  wood  with 
pigment. 

A   PARSON  S   DAUGHTER 

It  was  a  common  interest  in  the  arts  that 
d.'-ew  him  to  Helen  Eugenie  Moore,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  countrv  parson  They  were  married 
In  1930,  at  the  end  of  her  Junior  year  m 
Carleton  College.  The  first  2  years  of  the'r 
marriage  they  spent  in  New  York,  where  slie 
studied  at  the  Juilllard  'school  of  Music. 
Then  they  returned  to  the  comfortable  An- 
derson family  heme  in  Red  Wing. 

When  Eugenie  became  interested  In  poll- 
tics  in  1944,  and  set  herself  the  task  of  help- 
ing revitalize  the  Demcx:ratlc  Party  m  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Anderson  was  a  source  of  en- 
couragement. Wh2n  her  work  led  to  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  national  committee  in  1B48. 
and  to  an  embassy  In  1949,  he  took  it  all  l-s 
a  matter  ol  course.  He  chose  to  remain  an 
artist — in  Copenhagen  as  in  Red  Wing. 

There  was  some  dUSSculty  about  protocol. 
Where,  after  all,  does  the  husband  of  the 
Ambassador  sit  at  formal  dinners?  Some 
of  tbe  more  nattiral  solutions  would  have 
placed  him  between  two  men;  others  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  arbitrarily  raising 
Mrs.  Anderson's  rank  higher  than  her  senior- 
ity in  the  diploma tl?  corps  warranted. 
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A  LAOT   OM   EACH   8IDK 

The  final  solution  gave  her  a  rank  directly 
behind  the  last  male  ambaaaador  to  preaent 
credentials,  and  Mr.  Anderson  became  a  "dl*- 
tingulshed  foreigner"  and  enjoys  a  lady  on 
each  side  of  him. 

But  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Anderson  leads 
hla  own  quiet  life,  avoiding  all  ofllclal  func- 
tions where  his  absence  will  not  be  consid- 
ered deplorable,  and  presiding  over  his 
family  during  Its  domestic  hours  when  Mrs. 
Andersen  cooks  dinner  and  the  two  children 
show  off  their  rapidly  acquired  fluency  In 
thj  Danish  language 

They  plan  to  stay  In  Denmark  for  a  while. 
An  afterward?  .A  more  important  embassy? 
'(.ood  heavens,  don't  talk  about  that."  says 
th«  Anibaaaador  "I'm  still  learning  this  job. 
Anyway.  I'm  not  looking  that  far  ahead  " 

But  the  charmed  Danes  may  be.  A  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  D'^.nteh  Government 
said  to  a  United  States  oflftclal  recently.  "You 
tell  President  Truman  that  if  he  has  any 
more  women  like  Mrs.  Anderson  over  there, 
he  can  send  them  right  over  here." 


The  Heritage  of  Greed 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

,  Ol     rtN.S' iTLVANIA 

IN  THE  rtOUSK  OP  REPRKbENTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr  RICH  Mr.  Speaker.  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  con- 
densation of  the  remarks  of  James  F. 
Byrnes  to  the  Conference  of  Southern 
Governors. 

James  F  Byrnes  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  very 
Intarested  and  Involved  in  all  the  under- 
taldnes  of  this  New  Deal-Fair  Deal-raw 
deal  administration.  Evidently  he  has 
seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  had  a 
change  of  heart.  It  is  too  bad  he  was  not 
able  to  stop  this  administration  but  in- 
stead withdrew  to  his  home  in  South 
Carolina.  To  me  his  words  today  seem 
to  be  words  of  wisdom. 

Thk    Hf.bitace    or    Oseed 

(The  following  is  a  coiidensation  of  the 
remarks  of  James  P  Byrnes  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Southern  Governors  this  week 
at  Bllozl.  Miss  ) 

This  week  it  was  stated  in  Europe  that 
our  first  line  of  defense  is  the  River  Elbe. 
I  disagree  Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  nut 
thm  Bbe  or  the  Rhine:  it  is  a  sound,  solvent 
American  ecunomy.  And  that  economy  Is 
now  threatened 

The  people  who  settled  this  country  did 
not  come  here  to  establish  a  government. 
They  were  seeking  liberty,  not  security. 
They  were  seeking  an  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  freedom,  the  freedom  of  being  let  alone. 

Tti«y  believed  that  every  human  t>elng 
poneaaed  certain  inherent  and  Inalienable 
rights  by  the  grace  of  God  and  not  by  the 
grant  of  any  government.  To  secure  those 
rlghu.  the  people  were  willing  to  endure 
hardship*  and.  If  neceaaary.  sacrince  their 
Uvea  ;:  u  not  surpruing  that  when  their 
BUmbers  Increased  and  It  became  neces- 
mrf  to  rstrtbllsh  atime  form  of  government 
they  grij<inii...':v  yielded  {xmera— «ven  to 
lcx:ai  guvernmenu.  They  realtsMl  that  U 
an  Indindual  lost  his  frMdom.  to  him  tt 
aot    material    whether    tt    wm    takan 


from  him  by  an  Individual  despot  or  by  a 
temporary  majority  History  had  shown 
that  despots  at  times  were  t>eneflcent.  but 
mobe  always  were  cruel. 

But  today  is  another  day.  The  spirit  of 
self-reliance  that  animated  the  early  settlers 
and  for  more  than  a  century  Inspired  our 
people  to  exercise  their  Initiative  and  de- 
velop this  country,  while  preserving  their 
Independence.  Is  unfortunately  departing 
from  the  people. 

Too  many  people  are  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  perform  the  functions  of 
State  governments  Too  many  people  want 
to  lean  upon  the  Government,  forgetting  that 
the  Government  must  lean  upon  the  people. 
Too  many  people  are  thinking  of  security  In- 
stead of  opportunity  They  seem  more 
afraid  of  life  than  of  death. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with  the 
Soviet  Republic.  It  Is  a  clash  between  two 
Idrologles  -our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
Russia's  communism. 

Yoi  cannot  co'^vlnce  people  who  are  In- 
clined to  communl<5m  of  the  superiority  of 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  merely  by  talk- 
ing about  a  high  standard  of  living  In  this 
world  there  are  millions  of  people  who  are 
more  Interested  In  liberty  than  In  luxuries. 

We  must  emphasize  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  who  by  his  Initiative  has  made 
America  prosperous.  And  we  cannot  very 
well  boast  of  freedom  under  the  American 
system  '  we  are  going  to  change  that  system 
and  force  the  people  to  surrender  more  lib- 
erties to     centralized  government. 

When  we  see  the  states  of  western  Europe 
and  Great  Britain,  which  have  embraced  so- 
cialism, unable  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  the  very  existence  of  their  governments 
dependent  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
S.  ites.  It  would  seem  prudent  for  us  to  hold 
fast  to  our  system  of  government  that  has 
proved  efficient  In  war  and  in  peace,  and  put 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

Instead  of  that,  we  are  threatened  with  the 
concentration  In  Washington  of  the  powers 
of  local  governments,  Incl  "ng  police  pow- 
ers, and  with  the  Imfxwltlon  of  creeping,  but 
ever-advancing  socialistic  programs.  To  pay 
for  these  costly  programs  we  are  going  to 
borrow  more  money.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  If  we  but  stumble  there  Is  no  lend-lease 
or  Marshall  aid  for  us. 

Many  people  are  dlsturt)ed.  But  those  who 
look  with  fear  upon  the  trend  of  political 
think. ng,  may  as  well  be  realistic.  They 
should  realize  that  If  a  proposal  for  the 
spending  of  money  Is  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress as  promoting  the  general  welfare,  the 
probability  Is  that  under  the  decL<<lons  inter- 
preting the  general-welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  It  -ill  be  sustained  by  the 
Court.  Therefore,  tl.oae  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve people's  Ights  and  prevent  the  gradual 
absorption  of  Ijcal  governments  by  a  big  goT- 
er.iment  in  Washington,  with  resulting  re- 
strictions upon  our  lll>ertlea.  should  look  to 
the  pjople. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  argue 
to  them  about  the  repeal  of  Pederal-ald  laws 
which  are  In  operation  and  to  which  opera- 
tion the  States  have  adjusted  their  budgets. 
But  we  can  oppose  their  expansion  until  our 
budget  permits  It.  And  we  can  oppose  the 
adoption  of  new  and  costly  pro({rams  that 
otner  governmenU  have  tried  and  now  wish 
to  abandon.  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  spend  one's  time  in  criticizing  the  political 
parties  or  Individuals  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  Pederal-ald  system.  No  party 
or  l.'idlvtdual  Is  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  blame  or  credit. 

Ws  would  not  havs  an  over -expanding 
Government  If  the  people  were  eonsclotia  of 
the  taxes  they  aie  paying  to  the  Pe<lersl 
Out^rnment.  When  the  Government  re- 
quired employers  w  withhold  income  tasee 


from  employees,  the  Government  put  the 
worker  to  sleep. 

Ask  any  wage  earner  the  amount  of  the 
wage  he  earns  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
amount  he  receives  In  his  envelope  or  pay 
check,  and  not  the  amount  hla  employer 
actually  pays  for  his  services  before  taxes  are 
deducted  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
excise  taxes  are  so  well  bidden  that  their 
burden  Is  not  appreciated  by  the  average 
taxpayer.  Not  realizing  that  they  are  pay- 
ing the  bin.  they  are  easily  misled  into 
clamoring  for  more  Federal  laws  apd  more 
Federal  aids.  They  are  misled  into  regarding 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  a  Christmas 
tree,  with  the  President  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  playing  the  role  of  Santa  Claus. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  In  peacetime,  the 
Federal  Government  collected  $38,000,000,000 
In  taxes.  The  Government  did  not  live  with- 
in Its  Income.  We  spent  $40 ,000 .000.000  and 
had  to  borrow  12,000.000,000  to  pay  otir  cur- 
rent bills. 

We  are  continuing  to  spend  more  than  our 
Income.  Without  adopting  any  of  the 
various  new  programs  urged  by  those  In 
power.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
during  the  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  June 
30,  1950,  we  win  spend  $5,000,000,000  to 
$7,000,000,000  more  than  our  Income.  If  Con- 
gress adopts  those  new  programs  no  man 
can  tell  exactly  how  much  we  will  have  to 
borrow,  or  from  whom  we  will  borrow  It.  We 
do  :  now  the  next  generation  must  pay  It. 
All  of  us  should  think  more  of  the  next 
generation  and  less  of  the  next  election. 

What  a  heritage  we  will  t>equeath  to  the 
children  of  this  day.  Our  greed  for  welfare 
and  security  will  deny  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunities we  enjoy.  Instead  of  fighting  freely 
for  the  future  of  their  children,  they  will  t>« 
forced  to  pay  for  the  folly  of  their  fathers. 

The  spenders,  while  deploring  deficit 
spending,  assert  as  an  excuse  that  there  was 
deficit  sp>endtng  during  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. That  would  not  necessarily  make 
it  right.  But  who  can  forget  that  in  1933 
the  banks  of  the  Nation  were  closed,  farmers 
whose  mortgages  were  foreclosed  were  desert- 
ing the  farms,  factories  were  idle  and  the  un- 
employed walked  the  streets  hungry? 

Ouly  a  sp>ender  with  no  sense  of  respon- 
sibility could  fall  to  see  the  difference.  To- 
day the  banks  have  more  money  on  deposit 
than  ever  before  In  peacetime  history. 
Farmers  are  reasonably  prosperous.  Few 
factories  are  Idle.  More  men  are  employed 
than  ever  l>efore  and  the  people  are  better 
fed  and  better  clothed.  It  is  rightly  said  wo 
have  "unexampled  prosperity. '  If  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  now  live  within  Its  Income, 
what  will  tt  do  should  we  have  a  serious 
recession  In  business? 

To  justify  spending  more  than  our  income, 
some  persons  speak  of  what  the  Government 
Is  doing  for  the  little  fellow.  Let  me  show 
you  what  the  Federal  Government  Is  doing 
to  the  little  fellow  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment la  making  the  small  man  smaller 
every  day. 

If  the  "little  fellow"  sends  a  mMMC*  by 
telephone  or  telegraph  he  pays  a  tax.  If 
he  travels  by  railroad  or  bus  he  pays  a  tax. 
If  be  buys  an  automobile,  the  sale  price  In- 
cludes a  tax  When  he  buys  gasoline  or  oil 
he  pays  a  tax  If  he  buys  cigarettes,  he 
pays  a  tax.  If  he  goes  to  a  football  game 
or  baseball  game,  he  pays  a  tax.  If  his  wife 
buys  a  pocket  book  or  cosmetics,  she  pays 
a  tax.  and  if  hu  ehlldrsn  go  to  a  movie,  they 
pay  a  tax 

The  average  workingOMa  must  work  47 
days  a  year  to  earn  the  money  neccesary  to 
pay  hu  taxes  to  the  Pederal  Oovernment. 
ThU  Is  almost  one  day  out  of  every  week  If 
the  new  programs  now  seriously  proposed 
should  be  adopted  he  will  have  U>  pay  In 
Uxes  the  equivalent  of  his  wagas  for  an  ad' 
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dltlonal  20  days,  making  87  days  he  will 
work  each  year  for  the  G  •. eminent  Instead 
of  for  himself  and  his  family.  That  U  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  to  the 
little  feilow. 

If  the  spenders  really  want  to  help  the 
little  fellcw.  they  shculd  allow  him  to  keep 
more  of  the  mui.ey  he  gets  for  his  labor  to 
spend  as  be  pleases.  Instead  pf  having  it 
taken  from  him  and  sent  to  Waslingtcn.  to 
let  bureaucrats  spend  as  they  think  it  should 
please  him 

Men  Intoxicated  with  power  will  ^lever 
TOluntartiy  surrendi.'  the  power  to  spend 
the  money  of  other  people.  Human  nature 
does  not  change  The  Government  will  not 
repeal  a  eingle  war  tax  now  being  collected 
unless  forced  to  do  to  by  public  sentiment. 


Preventing  Sabotage 


BTTENSION  OF  RF3IAPKS 
r  r 

HON.  M.  G.  EURNSIDE 

or    WEST    Vlr'.TNM 

IN  THP   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Ifr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr  Speaker,  unc'er 
leawe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wa.shington  Post  of  Au?u.st  23. 
1950: 

PXr.INTTVO  8\BOTACX 

One  'irtue  of  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  Internal  security  is  that  it  put 
first  thlnes  first  and  concentrated  on  real  and 
Imminent  as  distinct  from  Imaginary  and 
potential  dangers.  In  oiu  view,  the  most 
pressing  of  the  problems  en  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  legislative  action  is  the  pro- 
tection of  national  defense  Installations  from 
sabotage.  These  Installations  are  so  vital  to 
national  security  and  so  obviously  enticing 
a  target  to  enemy  agents  that  the  utmost 
care  In  safeguarding  them  must  be  reckoned 
the  first  order  of  business  In  promoting  the 
country's  safety. 

What  the  President  seeks  In  this  connec- 
tion is  a  law  similar  to  one  which  was  In  ef- 
fect dtiring  tlie  war  but  which  expired  in 
1947,  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  oX 
Defense  to  promulgate,  with  the  President's 
approval,  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
airports,  harbors,  liases,  laboratories,  and 
Other  property  or  places  in  the  custody  of 
the  National  Military  EsUbllshment  against 
the  dangers  of  injury  by  accident  or  sabo- 
tage. In  case  of  war  or  national  emergency 
such  regulations  cculd  b«  extended  to  all 
property  and  places  deiiguated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
would  govern,  among  other  things,  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  persons.  Violation  of 
these  regulations  wotild  be  punishable  under 
the  tenns  of  the  Magnuson  bill,  introduced 
to  carry  out  the  President's  pecurlty  message. 
by  a  $5,000  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

8uch  regulations  make  no  Intrtislon  upon 
pataonal  liberties.  They  are  aimed  only  at 
Um  prevention  of  overt  acts  inimical  to  the 
country  s  safety.  There  Is  no  objection  to 
them  so  far  as  we  know,  from  any  respcn- 
slbis  source;  authorization  to  issue  them  is 
provided  in  the  UcCarran  bill  as  well  as  in 
the  Magnuson  bill.  Since  they  cunstltute  an 
elementary  precaution  ab<^>ut  which  there  Is 
no  controversy,  tt  would  be  wise,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  deal  with  them  in  a  separate  piece 
of  lagtsUtlon  which  can  be  enacted  speedily 
iMfeOUt  th«  conflict  bound  to  rage  over  otbar 
fMtUres  uf  the  MoCarran  and  Magnuson  bills. 


The  outposts  of  American  defense  are  per- 
haps especially  tn  need  of  the  moet  rigorous 
security  precautions  For  it  is  these  that  an 
enen:y  would  be  most  eager  to  cripple  by  sab- 
otace  before  launching  any  frontal  attack. 
They  constitute  at  once  the  perimeter  of  pro- 
tection for  the  country  and  at  the  sarre  time 
the  primary  sources  of  the  counter  Sei-sive 
with  which  the  United  States  would  respond 
to  any  attack.  No  rational  safeguard  of  these 
ramparts  should  be  neglected.  Congress 
shculd  respond  at  least  to  this  facet  of  the 
Prrsident's  appeal  without  hesitation  or  de- 
lay. 


Letter  From  a  Potential  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  ^iEMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

cr  SOUTH    DAK-TA 

IN    FHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  inserting  herewith  a  letter 
from  a  young  South  Dakotan  addressed 
to  the  United  States  Congress.  In  it  he 
gives  hi.s  feelinp  of  Iru-^tration  about  the 
war  in  Korea  and  expres.ses  the  hope  that 
sacrifice  will  help  to  achirve  peace.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  moving  letter  and  should 
make  l^ie  Members  of  this  body  realize 
the  vast  import  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  legislation  which  they  pass  con- 
cerning the  national  defense.  The  letter 
follows ; 

EncFMONT.  S.  Dak  , 

Julp  30.  19S0. 
To  the  Congresamen  of  the  VnHed  States: 

Gzntlxmxn:  A.s  I  write  this  letter  to  you. 
young  American  warriors  are  dying  In  the 
conflict  of  battle.  Young  men  like  my«el?  are 
laying  down  their  lives  for  their  ccuntry. 
Torn  away  from  their  homes,  their  loved  ones, 
their  peaceful  environment,  they  are  giving 
their  all  for  an  imgrateful  public.  Those 
who  -viU  return  will  find  a  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence prevailing,  and  in  many  Instances  even 
open  hostility.  It  Is  true  now— there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  It  will  be  different  hereafter. 
The  maimed  anrl  injured  are  denied  proper 
care  because  cf  snarling  regulations  and  plain 
inefficiency.  Those  who  fought  on  the  battle 
front  mu£t  now  return  to  fight  the  home 
frnnt. 

Pearl  Harbor,  congressional  investigations, 
talk,  time,  nothing  accomplished.  Now  Ko- 
rea Green,  hardly  trained,  inexperienced 
troops  sent  into  battle  to  be  shot  down  like 
diseased  dcgs.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the 
surprise  move  of  the  North  Koreans?  Who 
is  going  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation — 
any  explanation,  to  the  mother  who  grieves 
for  her  dead  boy? 

Officers  In  the  combat  area  from  Mac  Arthur 
down.  Orders,  commands,  and  more  tele- 
grams. One  man  speaks  in  error,  a  hundred 
men  die  for  his  words.     What  consolation. 

These  thoughts,  gentlemen,  and  countless 
more  pass  through  my  mli.d  and  the  m.nds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  thrctighout  our 
country. 

Young  men  who  will  be  drafted  to  serve,  to 
die.  to  sacrifice  immeasurably  for  what?  To 
keep  An. erica  free,  to  protect  oiir  homes  and 
our  loved  ones  from  a  more  ruthless  agtuessor 
that  we  have  ever  known.  Yes.  for  all  this 
and  more  we  will  go  to  wnr.  But  for  manv. 
a  simple  ct'jss  win  mark  the  end  of  the 
ttnfe  And  M  the  Usrs  of  those  thej  left 
behind  wash  over  It.  a  question  arises.     What 


Is  the  net  value  of  a  human  life,  expendable 
as  It  IS?  The  hopes  and  aspirations  cf  y.iuth 
lie  in  tattered  rums 

Thoughtful  delil>erat<  legislation  inspired 
by  an  Infinite  trust  in  the  Master  will  help 
make  things  easier  for  all  concerned  and 
w.li  brine  a  speedsM-  end  to  our  fr;trhtful 
world  conditions. 

Each  man  who  falls  in  battle  must  t>e  di- 
rectly connected  ^-Ith  s^me  particular  coal. 
A  life  lost  nee<;Ies.«^ly  is  a  lite  lost  ntJnetheless. 
Another  boy  who  won't  ret  .irr.  t.:  America. 
Each  man  want.«  to  feel  Inwardly  that  hie  life 
means  a  step  in  the  achievement  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal — peace  to  hs  family — peace  to  his 
country — r^ace  to  the  world 

Your  humble  servant  and  patriot. 
RxuBt.N   Vaiaoes. 


Ceremony  at  Acceptaace  of  Offer  of  5,000 
Philippine  Combat  Troops  for  Service 
in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    KTW    TOKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prtday.  August  25  ^egislatne  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20-.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
Tue5:d?.y,  Augoist  22,  Secretar\'  of  Defeiise 
Louis  Johnson,  actmi?  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations, 
fo.mally  accepted  an  offer  by  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  to  prov-ide  5,000  combat 
troops  to  serve  in  Korea  under  the  United 
Nations  fla?.  The  Philippine  Embassy 
has  issued  a  brief  description  of  the  cere- 
mony. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert thi."=  description  in  the  Appendix  of 
th<^  Reccrd. 

There  beins  no  cbjection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prlntrd  in  the 
ApF>endix  of  the  Recofd,  a.s  follows; 

HiLiPPiNE  Embasst,  AugiL.'t  23.  19S0. 

In  a  simple  ceremony  this  morning. 
August  23,  1950.  at  9:30  o'clock,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.«e.  Secretiiry 
Johnson  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
rt  the  tJnlted  Nations  tendered  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  of  troops  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  consisting  of 
one  Regimental  Combat  Team,  including  a 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  of  about  5,000  offi- 
cers and  men.  to  Ambassador  J.  M.  Ellzalde 
la  representation  of  President  Qutrlno.  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Government  will  saouider 
th3  expenses  for  these  trccps.  They  are  fuUy 
trained  and  completely  equipped. 

The  first  contingent  cf  approximately 
1.200  officers  and  men  are  now  ready  icr 
immediate  departure  to  the  battle  area. 
Most  of  the  cfficers  and  men  are  veterans 
and  have  seen  service  undtr  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  W  -Id  War  II. 

In  reply  to  Secretary  Johnsons  speech 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  Governmeiit  and  the  United  Nations 
for  the  Philippine  contribution.  Ambassador 
Ell7Aide  stated:  'We  hope  that  r  ur  boys  will 
do  s  great  service  as  they  have  before  when 
they  fought  si.'ulder  to  »h«;ulder  w  th  Amer- 
ican aokliers.  The  ioyaity,  devotion,  and 
courape  otf  Umm  PblUpploe  trot^ps  l;.  ri«>fer  m> 
of  frsadOM  bava  already  been  tested  in  ttii 
lost  war  and  art  out  uaJCftowo  V>  Gcmral 
Mar  Arthur." 
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CoBceived  in  Villainy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  r 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  author  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  was  Alger  Hiss,  the  con- 
victed traitor.  It  is  evident  that  his 
fertile  conununistic  brain  realized  fully 
the  advantaKe  that  would  inure  to  Russia 
by  promotinK  the  United  Nations.  All 
that  Uniteu  Nations  has  done  has  been 
to  furnish  a  'orum  where  the  nations 
could  assemble  to  call  each  other  names. 
This  does  not  make  for  p)eace  and  why 
our  leaders  surrendered  their  intelli- 
gence to  the  propaganda  that  this  organ- 
ization would  promote  peace  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  organization  was  conceived  not 
in  the  interests  of  p>eace  but  as  an  agency 
which  could  drag  us  into  war  whenever 
the  nations  which  adhered  to  the  United 
Nations  decided  to  use  our  resources  and 
our  manpKJwer  tor  engage  in  their  armed 
conflicts. 

The  bloody  war  In  Korea,  where  our 
boys  are  fighting  under  a  foreign  flag,  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  many  wars  into 
which  the  United  States  will  be  cata- 
pulted unless  the  people  in  their  wisdom 
divorce  themselves  from  this  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C, )  Times-Herald 
under  date  of  August  25.  1950: 

CONCIIVED    IN    VlLLAINT 

Day  by  day.  the  futility  of  tlie  United 
Niitlona  as  an  agency  of  peace  U  being 
demonstrated  at  Lake  Success  The  orators 
continue  to  speak  of  UN  as  tlie  best  o'  the 
only  hope  of  peace,  but  nobody  who  knows 
the  origins  of  this  outfit  will  be  fooled  by  this 
hypocrisy. 

UN  Is  and  always  was  a  villainous  fraud. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  thought  he  was  smarter 
than  George  Washington,  wais  8waye<t  by  two 
of  the  passionate  attachments  agalns  which 
Washington  warned  In  the  Farewell  Address. 
The  nations  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  adored 
were  Britain  and  Russia  and  for  them  he 
sent  300.000  American  men  and  boys  to  their 
deaths. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  go  to 
the  American  people  and  say,  "I  want  you 
to  give  the  lives  of  your  husbands  and  sons 
for  the  salvation  of  Britain  and  Russia." 
That  was  the  real  purpose,  but  to  have 
stated  it  openly  would  have  defeated  it. 
Instead,  he  introduced  Russian  sympathizers 
and  outright  Communists  into  the  State  De- 
partment and.  at  the  Atlantic  Conference, 
schemed  with  Churchill  to  get  Into  the  war 
by  way  of  the  Pacific. 

To  conceal  his  purpose  and  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  nobility,  the  Atlantic  Charter 
was  Issued,  forwtoadowlng  the  United  N.H- 
ttons.  The  Russians  showed  no  enthusiasm 
fur  this  bit  of  camouflage.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  to  pay  s  price  for  their  adherence  and 
It  was  a  fantastic  one. 

In  Europe  they  got  Pr^land.  Hungary,  the 
Baltic  States,  the  Bulkana.  and  Eastern  Ger- 
many. In  Asia  they  got  Manchuria,  the 
Kurils  Islands.  Sakhalin,  and  the  northern 
ball  of  Korea:  and.  with  this  much  to  start 


with,  they  had  no  great  dlfUculty  In  gaining 
control  of  China,  particularly  with  the  help 
that  the  State  Department  gave  in  under- 
mining the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime.  As 
If  a!l  this  were  not  enough.  Stalin  also  got 
three  votes  in  the  UN  assembly  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  asked  for  them. 

WHT    CN    EXISTS 

UN  exists,  therefore,  because  Mr.  Roose- 
velt ."^nd  his  successor  had  to  have  t  plausi- 
ble, though  thoroughly  fraudulent,  excuse 
for  demanding  enormous  sacrifices  of  the 
American  people  In  a  war  from  which  tliey 
could  gain  nothing.  An  organization  so  con- 
ceived could  be  and  has  been  of  no  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  In  fact.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Truman  had  not  bribed  Russia 
to  Join,  there  would  be  no  war  today  in 
Korea  tx?cause  the  Russians  would  have  had 
no  foothold  in  the  country  from  which  to 
operate. 

UN  has  become  a  forum  for  making  angry 
men  angrier  and  for  stimulating  all  that  Is 
bellicose  in  human  behavior  It  gives 
Asiatic,  saturnine  Malik  the  opportunity  he 
craves  to  needle  old  man  Austin,  and  it  gives 
Austin  the  chance  to  retaliate  as  best  he  can. 

This  doesn't  make  fur  peace  It  can  stir 
up  a  new  world  war.  The  road  to  peace 
lies  In  abolishing;  an  organization  that  was 
conceived  In  villainy. 


Address  by  Governor  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF    KIW    TOHK 
IN   THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Governor  Dewey  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Central  Canada  Ex- 
hibition Association,  held  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  on  AuRUst  23.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

It  Is  a  great  experience  to  see  this  mag- 
nificent exposition  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  have  l>een  able  to  accept  your  gracious 
Invitation.  While  this  Is  my  first  visit  to 
Canada  as  Governor  of  New  York,  it  Is  Just 
the  most  recent  of  many  visits  going  back 
over  nearly  half  a  century. 

Those  visits  were  prompted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  uncles,  aunts,  great-aunts,  great- 
uncles,  cousins  and  other  relatives  in  almost 
every  part  of  Canada.  The  t>egan  about  46 
years  ago  and  I  still  have  a  dim  recollection 
of  the  earlier  ones  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  I  must  >ave  left  an  Indelible  Impres- 
sion. For  example,  there  Is  a  great  house  at 
95  Rldout  Street.  South.  In  London.  Ontario. 
I  am  sure  that  back  In  the  early  days  of 
this  century — before  even  the  First  World 
War — I  dug  up  with  my  little  shovel  almost 
the  entire  backviird  there  during  at  least 
two  or  poKslbly  three  summers. 

Having  been  born  and  raised  in  Michigan 
led  to  an  ease  and  frequency  of  visits,  so  it 
Is  not  unnatural  tha*.  I  feel  entirely  at  home 
In  the  midst  jf  your  customary  gracious  and 
warm-hearted   hospitality. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  at>out  the  relationship  between  our 
respective  countries  is  the  most  trite — our 
historic  3.000  miles  of  undefended  Ixirder. 
It  is  a  truism  to  refer  to  It  but  it  Is  unique 
in  the  world  today  when  most  nations  find 


it  necessary  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth  at  all 
border  points. 

Our  border  has  been  undefended  because 
neither  your  country  nor  mine  has  ever  b«en 
an  aggressor  nation.  Neither  of  us  has  de- 
signs on  the  other,  nor.  for  that  matter,  upon 
the  peace  or  safety  of  any  nation  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

As  we  JolQtly  developed  this  great  North 
American  Continent,  our  common  Ideals  and 
concepts  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  re- 
mained the  same  The  border  Is  an  invisible 
line,  physically.  .  It  Is  also  Invisible  spirit- 
ually and  ideologically.  The  real  reason  our 
border  is  undefended  Is  that  neither  of  us 
has  a  reason  for  defending  an  Invisible  line 
which  separates  differences  which  themselves 
are  almost  Invisible. 

There  Is  today  a  more  modern  reason  why 
our  border  la  undefended.  This  undefended 
border  Is  actually  Indefensible  Under  con- 
ditions of  modern  warfare  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  maintain  a  line  of  defense  3.000 
mUes  long  against  any  aggressor  on  this 
continent— If  one  existed.  There  can  be  no 
such  physical  defense  over  such  great  spaces 
and  such  varied  terrain  against  either  land 
or  air  attack 

In  another  and  subtler  way  such  a  border 
Is  also  Indefensible  becaxise  today  the  flight 
of  Ideas  around  the  world  is  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  Ideas  pass  on  the  radio 
through  the  ether,  and  destructive  Ideologies 
can  be  as  dangerous  as  force  of  arms 

As  a  result,  where  airtight  bo'ders  used  to 
exist  In  most  other  portions  of  the  world, 
there  is  today  no  such  thing  aa  an  airtight 
border  Not  even  Iron  curtains  can  protect 
people  from  the  Influx  of  Ideas  and  Ideals  of 
freedom.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  from  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  there  Is  spewed  forth 
a  daily  diatribe  of  hate  and  destruction  over 
all  the  free  world. 

It  Is  an  Ideology  which  Is  first  seductive 
and  undermining  and  then  conquering.  It 
Is  combined  with  great  military  po-ver  and 
places  all  the  world  In  deadly  peril. 

In  the  face  of  the  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  which  threatens  all  of  us  today, 
there  Is.  In  a  military  sense,  no  border  at 
all  between  your  country  and  mine.  Any 
nation  that  attacks  either  the  United  States 
or  Canada  attacks  both.  We  are  by  geo- 
graphic circumstances  and  by  loyalty  to  com- 
mon ideals  •  single  defense  unit  In  a  perilous 
world. 

This  hateful  thing  we  know  as  communism 
Is.  of  course,  nothing  but  a  new  guise  for  the 
most  ancient  and  cruel  Oriental  despx)tlsm. 
It  differs  only  in  technique.  Its  advance 
agents  are  dressed  up  today  In  Idealistic  gar- 
ments It  Is  the  face  of  the  devil  concealed 
by  the  mask  of  benevolence.  It  Is  a  colled 
reptile  which  has  been  feeding  off  the  200,- 
000.000  people  of  Russia  for  30  years,  devel- 
oping Its  strength  to  spring  on  all  the  world. 
It  has  now  overrun  800,000.000  people,  or 
one-third  of  the  glot>e. 

It  has  already  succeeded  In  creating  divi- 
sions among  us  of  the  western  world.  It 
has  succeeded  with  the  most  devilish  skill 
In  turning  the  peoples  of  the  Orient  against 
the  west. 

You  only  have  to  talk  for  5  minutes  with 
anyone  who  has  escaped  from  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  to  know  again — if  you  ever  had 
any  doubt — that  we  are  Imperiled  by  a  S3rs- 
tem  of  savagery  with  modern  skills  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  in  a  thou- 
sand years. 

It  Is  well  established  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  purposely  murdered  some  20  to  30  mil- 
lion of  their  own  people.  It  is  now  relL-ibly 
reported  that  It  Is  their  fiendish  plan  to  have 
the  Chinese  Communist  government  liqui- 
date some  200  million  Chinese  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  having  a  supportable  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  Communist  society  In  China. 

I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
plans  today:  I  am  probably  the  last  person 
In    North    America    to    »hom    the    Kierclln 
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would  confide  its  program.  But  It  la  well 
known  that  the  Soviet  now  has  some  300 
divisions  In  the  Sf^vlet  Union  alone  These 
200  divisions  compare  with  20  to  30  dlvUlons 
which  might  be  opposed  to  them  today  by 
the  weft 

Since  the  Communists  are  doing  so  well 
for  them.selves  without  war,  many  of  us 
wonder  why  they  should  bother  with  wa<rtng 
either  their  lutie  wars  or  a  big  war  They 
have  conquered  much  of  the  world  very  fast 
and  are  undermining  the  rest  of  It  very 
successfully. 

But  dictators  grow  old  and  they  grow  Im- 
patient. Oppressed  peoples  are  hard  to  hold 
In  oppression,  and  a  dictator  mupt  always 
move  forward  or  else  he  moves  backward. 
Then  he  dies.  So  he  must  press  forward,  he 
thinks,  to  conquer — and  to  stay  alive 

With  vast  military  power  and  unlimited 
slave  manpower  In  central  Europe  and  Asia, 
nothing  holds  the  Soviet  back  today  but  fear 
ol  atomic  reprisal.  How  long  our  atomic 
superiority  will  last,  and  therefore  how  long 
tbis  deterrent  will  last,  no  one  can  know 

Since  I  hold  no  official  position  In  the 
National  Government  of  my  country.  I  can 
speak  entirely  freely.  A  great  many  people 
are  going  around  asking  whether  there  will 
be  a  world  war  III.  This  Is  an  entirely 
pointless  question. 

It  Is  time  we  stopped  living  In  a  dream 
world  and  recognized  the  facta  of  life  One 
of  the  facts  of  life  Is  perfectly  clear — we  are 
being  warred  aealnst  by  the  undeclared 
world  war  III  of  world  communism.  We  are 
not  at  war  In  the  traditional  sense  But  we 
are  being  warred  aealnpt  as  surely  as  though 
the  Soviet  Union  had  declared  war.  unfurled 
Ita  l>anner8.  blown  its  trumpets  and  marched 
Its  troops  off  serosa  all  Its  b-^rders 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  desperate  strug- 
gle In  Korea  Is  to  the  Soviets  only  a  current 
and  rather  minor  aspect  of  the  Communist 
offensive.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  forecast  that 
Formosa  Is  on  the  schedule.  This  threat  to 
Formosa  Is  peculiarly  serious,  and  we  should 
recognise  it  and  eet  It  right  out  on  the  table. 
Because  Great  Britain  and  India  have  rec- 
Oi^lzed  the  Communist  government  in 
China,  this  may  Imply  recognition  of  Com- 
munist claims  to  Formosa.  On  the  ether 
hand,  my  own  Government  is  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa 

What  will  hapjjen.  therefore,  when  the 
Communist  offensive  Is  launched  against 
PormoM?  Will  the  Communists  then  have 
succeeded  In  splitting  us  apart?  Will  the 
councils  Of  the  free  peoples  in  the  United 
Nations  then  be  divided'  The  oriental  mind 
of  our  persecutors  will  delight  to  see  the 
western  diplomats  engaged  In  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  decisions  concerning  United  Nations 
action  for  the  defense  of  Formoc. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  one 
square  Inch  of  Formosa  We  insist,  however, 
that  no  other  nation  shall  take  that  Island 
by  force  of  arms  We  seek  peace  and  peace- 
ful solutions  This  problem  should  be  set- 
tled at  the  peace-treaty  conference  or.  like 
all  other  points  of  tension,  at  the  United 
Nations 

I  say  to  you.  with  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  right,  that  It  is  Soviet  Russia  5  clear  pur- 
pose to  divide  the  English-speaking  peop'e. 
They  have  proved  this  purjxwe,  time  and 
time  again,  at  conference  after  conference. 
It  la  a  standard  part  of  their  propaganda. 
Formosa  Is  one  of  the  biggest  weapons  In 
tliat  arsenal  It  should  be  our  common  pur- 
pose to  bit  nt  and  dertroy  that  weapon.  We 
can  only  blunt  and  destroy  that  weapon  by 
finding  some  common  aereement  ba.-ted 
upon  our  mutual  necessities  and  our  mutual 
purposes. 

We  must  stop  waiting  for  catastrophes  to 
happen  and  then  rushing  In  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  our  own  Inadequate  defenses, 
else  we  shall  not  live  through  many  more 
crises  We  should  act  now — all  of  us  who 
have  this  cummon  urge  to  save  the  cause  of 


human  freedom  We  should  not  wait  until 
Formosa  Is  attacked  and  then  find  out 
whether  we  are  united  or  divided.  We 
should  forthwith  take  the  problem  of  For- 
mosa before  tae  United  Nations  or  to  the 
r-eace  treaty  council  and  find  out  where  the 
free  world  stands. 

I  repeat  the  Impending  attack  on  Por- 
moea  Is  a  daneerous  and  powerful  weapon 
of  our  enemies.  We  should  blunt  and  de- 
stroy It  now.  In  public,  liefore  It  becomes  an 
effective  weapon  to  disunite  and  destroy  us. 

Stiil  more  Invasions  resulting  In  mere  di- 
visions between  our  not-t^w-unlted  nations 
of  the  Western  World  are  plotted  These 
include  the  stepped-up  warlare  In  Indo- 
rh;::,i  as  ■\n  embarrassment  to  France.  They 
include  accelerated  Communist  trouble  In 
Indonesia  a£  an  embarrassment  to  our 
friends  of  the  Netherlands  They  Include 
continued  and  accelerated  difficulties  in  Eu- 
rope designed  to  contain  and  wear  down 
British  troops.  They  include  accelerating 
the  Huk  campaien  m  the  Philippines  where 
the  United  States  has  great  responslbihties 
and  interests. 

An  invasion  of  Iran  and  then  Iraq, 
throtigh  Israel  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  also 
clearly  on  the  Soviet  agenda.  This  would 
cost  Europe  her  absolutely  essential  supply 
of  oil. 

We  are  aU  In  this  leaky  ship  together  We 
are  in  the  most  acute  danzer  the  children  of 
Ireedom  nave  ever  encountered.  It  seems 
to  me  too  obvious  for  discussion  that  we 
.s.'i.^.uld  draw  closer  and  closer  together  and 
do  so  at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate.  This 
ideal  raui^t  be  practical,  down  to  earth  and. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  it  will  b*;  very  e.xpf'nsive. 
But  there  is  no  price  tag  on  freed>^m  and 
there  must  never  be. 

I  have  already  pointed  cut  that  Canada 
and  the  United  Staitis  are  a  single  defen.-e 
area.  The  tJireat  o:'  Soviet  ct-mmunism  is 
directed  against  all  North  America  at  once. 
against  our  great  agriculture,  our  mighty 
lndu£trles.  our  mines,  our  Great  Lakes  and 
cur  transportation.  Elementary  prudence 
requires  that  our  plans  for  our  military  ce- 
fei.se  should  be  united.  Our  civil  defense 
should  also  be  Jointly  planned  and  Jointly 
executed. 

You,  In  Canada,  are  on  the  grea>  circle  air 
route  over  which  Red  bombers  are  presently 
able  to  attack,  not  only  your  country,  but 
most  of  mine.  We  would  be  equally  im- 
periled by  a  successful  invasion  of  Alaska. 
Otir  interests  are  totally  Joined  and  I  trtist 
that  our  steps  for  joint  protecti'.n  wul  be 
closely  developed  and  without  delay. 

Out  of  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  this 
period,  we  are  drawn  cioeer  tban  ever  before. 
The  scheming  tnonst-rs  whose  design  it  is  to 
separate  us.  will.  I  am  confident,  end  up  by 
bringing  us  closer  together. 

II  we  are  to  confound  the  other  schemes 
of  our  enemies,  we  need  a  n^w  and  mutual 
understanding  oi  the  precise  nature  of  the 
tactics  bei.-"g  used  against  us.  Today,  it  is 
Malik  who  Is  a  symbol  of  hate  cpewn  all  over 
the  world  from  the  rostrttm  ct  the  United 
Nations.  He  Is  the  symbol  cf  humar.  degra- 
dation of  whom  everyone  speaks,  one  who 
seems  to  combine  all  the  evil  and  untruth 
in  the  world  into  one  man.  But  it  w^uld  be 
a  fatal  error  to  thmk  In  terms  of  personali- 
ties Malik  Is  only  one  of  a  long  line  of  pro- 
fessional and  highly  skilled  liars.  He  is  just 
the  current  actor  out  of  a  sta'jle  which  in- 
cludes Molotov.  Gromyko.  Vishlnsky.  and 
many  more  to  come. 

It  is  e«i.''ential  to  cur  action  In  a  time  of 
crisis,  that  we  ealn  a  strong  and  clear  un- 
derstandmg  that  the  Soviet  program  is  bent 
6olely  on  enslavement  and  murder  What- 
ever the  Soviet  dues  is  conceived  In  evil  and 
dedicated  to  human  slavery;  every  Soviet 
attack  must  serve  fiixther  to  unite  us. 

The  Malik  propaganda  line  of  the  moment 
is  that  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
is  a  private  adventure  by  the  United  States, 


The  world  knows  this  as  another  example  of 
the  great  lie.  One  thrilling  answer  has  been 
given  by  Canada.  Already  three  Canadian 
destroyers  are  operating  In  K...,rean  waters 
for  the  United  Nations.  Your  Parliament  is 
not  in  session  and  under  your  Constitution 
you  cannot  send  troops  without  an  act  of 
Parliament  But  already  the  call  has  gone 
out  for  volunteers.  More  than  2.500  have 
volunteered  and  it  u  expected  that  more 
than  e.OOO  will  soon  be  ready.  Canada  has 
given  a  typical  Canadian  answer  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  big  lie  that  tl^e  defense  cf 
I'— ea  Is  the  private  adventure  oJ  a  single 
nation. 

Canada  h.j  always  given  that  kind  of  an 
answer  and  history  has  recorded  In  glittering 
pages  the  sacrlLces  of  Canadians  in  defense 
of  freedom.  History  has  most  recently  re- 
corded that  in  Lend  LeK=e.  both  during 
World  War  II  and  :n  similar  cntributions 
to  Great  Britain  afterward.  Canada  has  been 
more  generous  of  her  substance  comp:^'ed 
with  her  national  wealth  than  any  other 
nation. 

It  Is  also  worth  mentioning  that  of  all  the 
nations  In  the  world.  Canada  stands  far 
ahead  of  all  others  in  its  alertness  and  skill 
In  detecting  the  Communist  spy  ring  while 
too  many  other  countries  were  relusing  to 
take  the  blinders  off  their  eyes  during  the 
last  war  For  all  of  these  achievements, 
every  citizen  of  my  country  should  be  proud 
to  be  a  neighbor  of  Canada 

As  a  member  of  a  family  of  many  Ca- 
nandlans.  I  speak  bluntly  of  our  common  cri- 
sis here  today,  as  I  have  often,  through  the 
.ears    spoken  at  home. 

Otir  North  American  family  has  l>een  large 
and  close.  But  It  u  much  larger  today  On- 
rushing  events  have  forged  the  whole  free 
world  Into  one  family  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  prevent  us  from  acting  as  one. 

Once  we  have  faced  and  recognized  the 
deadly  nature  and  the  colossal  extent  of  the 
peril  we  are  in,  once  we  have  organized  cur 
military  and  civil  defense  and  taken  stout 
action  in  the  United  Nations  to  bring  ef- 
fective working  unity  at  the  future  peril 
ponits  b«^fore  they  happen  and  not  after- 
ward, we  still  have  two  more  great  tasks 
ahead 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  conquering  dicta- 
tor la  held  back  only  by  overwhelming  force 
It  Is  my  hope  that  aU  of  us  will  proceed 
speedily  to  build  within  the  United  Nations 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  over- 
whelming military  and  productive  force  by 
which  we  can  preserve  the  gcxxl  that  God 
has  put  upon  this  earth.  To  build  and 
maintain  such  force  will  place  a  strain  upon 
us  all  such  as  we  have  never  faced  before 

The  anal  struggle  l^.  therefore,  political 
and  economic.  It  requires  high  courage  on 
the  part  of  political  leaders  and  all  the 
people.  It  requires  a  wUlineness  to  surren- 
der minor  objectives  political  advantages. 
and  petty  national  differences  All  these  are 
engulfed  in  a  struggle  for  survival  which  may 
continue  throughout  our  lifetime 

We  can  win  this  fight  for  survival,  but  only 
If  we  bring  the  best  we  have  to  bear  on  these, 
the  most  difficult  problems  we  have  ever 
faced. 


Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAflsAcirrsrTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  teleeram 
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that  1  have  received  from  one  of  the 
leadine  citizens  m  my  con«iessional  dis- 
trict, which  I  think  reflects  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  of  our  people.  It  ap- 
pears to  all  of  us  that  evcr>-  dilatory  tac- 
tic In  the  book  has  been  used  to  prevent 
tint  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges.  I  for 
one  sincerely  regret  the  decision  of  the 
justices  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
/^lH}eals.  and  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr  Don- 
oraiX,  the  sender  of  this  wire,  knows 
mhereof  he  speaks  since  he  Is  an  able 
and  capable  attorney  with  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massac h use tt;5.  and  one 
who  has  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tfon  in  the  public  life  of  this  city  and 

State. 

Ckxlsba,  Mass. 

■on.  Tromm  J.  Lank. 

Hcnise  Office  Building. 

Wanmngton.  D.  C: 
The  decision  of  two  ju<l'-'«"»  ol  the  United 
StaiM  Court  of  Appeal*  lo  Utt  Harry  Krldges 
U  a  pronounced  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
In  view  of  the  record  in  the  case.  It  is 
further  evidence  of  the  weak  compromising 
namby-pamby  attitude  of  Judges  and  cOclals 
te  high  places  in  our  Government.  It  la  a 
Mow  at  the  morale  uf  the  thuusiiiicls  of  heroic 
troops  now  ftgbtlng  In  Korea  and  the  thou- 
sands of  others  being  readied  for  that  en- 
gagement It  Is  about  time  that  ofBcials  and 
Judges  became  realistic  Instead  of  stupidly 
Idealistic.  If  the  established  law  can  protect 
individuals  lllce  Harry  Bridges  then  It  Is 
high  lime  for  Congress  to  change  thiit  law. 
I  join  with  counsel  for  the  Government  who 
•BCialmed  when  the  declslun  was  announced: 
"Ood  help  America." 

John  F.  Donovan. 

C'lel.iea.  Moat. 


The  Secretary  of  State 


EXTENi^ION  ^F  REMARKS 

<>r 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

i      S  '      n  \  ■  K  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNHED  STATES 

Ftidav.  Auoust  2S  (legislative  dau  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  us  our 
country  passes  through  the  present  criti- 
cal times,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  recurd  of 
events  straight. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va .  carried  an  editorml  on 
Auirust  19.  1950,  on  current  affairs,  which 
contributes  to  an  accurate  record,  and 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
the  editonal  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Is   It   CoNTXMPriBLi? 

Prestdent  Truman  and  Senator  KENNtTH 
MT.  of  Nebrask.  Republican  minority 
K  In  the  benate.  have  kicked  up  some- 
of  a  national  rumpus  in  their  sharp 
ing«»  ol  '^amment  over  the  fitness  or 
u  Otne  s  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
to  contlrue  In  ufflce.  The  Incident  serves 
to  dramatlas  one  of  the  major  issues  to  be 
foufbt  out  during  the  coming  political  cam- 
paign over  the  ctmiplexlon  of  the  next  Con- 
grtss.  Only  a  truly  great  nation  could  wage 
a  war  in  dUtant  Korea  and  at  one  and  the 


same  time  t>e  engaged  In  heated  political 
broils  at  hor.e. 

A  truly  bipartisan  foreign  policy  long  has 
been  advocated  by  this  newspaper,  but  when 
the  administration  In  power  refuses  to  par- 
wlclpate  In  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy — as 
waA  so  lamentably  the  case  In  matters  re- 
lating to  Asia — there  Is  little  else  the  re- 
buffed party  can  do  but  to  state  its  own 
position  as  clearly  as  possible. 

This  Senator  WHnuiT  did  In  luimlstakably 
cleur  language.  The  Senator  said :  "The 
blo<xl  of  our  boys  in  Korea  la  on  hU  i  Ache- 
son  si  shoulclers.  and  no  one  else.'  Mr. 
Truman  retorted,  the  next  day.  by  declaring 
"It  IWHEEaT's]  was  a  contemptible  statement 
end  b'lieath  ccmiment  " 

'I"he  matter,  apparently,  will  not  die  there. 
Mr.  Acheson  leni«  rro  forfeited  public  con- 
fluence when  ^e  exclaimed  "I  will  not  turn 
my  back  on  Alger  Hiss."  after  the  latter  had 
been  convicted  of  traitorous  conduct  in  the 
transmission  of  documents  to  a  Communist 
spy  network  in  Wa.shmgton.  This  shocked 
the  Nation  as  notblng  else  has  since  Pearl 
Hnrbiir. 

One  of  Mr.  Trumaq's  greatest  faults  Is  hla 
stubborn  refu.sal.  on  various  occasions,  to 
give  way  when  some  appointee  Is  shown  up 
as  Incompetent,  or  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  In  the  case  of  Henry  A  Wullace.  he 
sometimes  acts  with  swiftness,  as  he  did  In 
kicking  Wallace  out  of  hLs  Cabinet  for  ex- 
hibiting Russophlle  tendencies.  Mr.  Trumar. 
ahould  long  since  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  Acheson,  for  the  same  reason. 

A  nation  cannot  fight  a  war  successfully 
when  the  people  have  "no  confidence  In  the 
Government's  foreign  policy  The  removal 
o  Acheson  would  do  more  to  restore  con- 
fidence In  United  Stales  foreign  policy  than 
any  other  possible  action 

When  Ach  on  charged  off  Korea  In  his  last 
January  speech  he  virtually  gave  an  invita- 
tion for  the  Red  invasion  of  Korea.  That 
fact  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  When  the 
invatton  came,  Mr.  Truman  overnight  re- 
▼srssd  the  Acheson  policy.  So  much  Is  his- 
tory. 

Far  from  being  contemptible,  we  believe 
Senator  Whfrrts  statement,  however,  dis- 
agreeable 11  may  be  to  the  White  House,  hits 
the  nail  squarely  ou  the  head. 


Address  by  Former  Representative  Lloyd 
Thurstoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  iow\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  degislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPEni.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Auuu.st  7.  1950.  at  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Lloyd  Thurston 
made  an  address  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Iowa  Department  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  Thurston  served 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World  War 
I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Senate 
for  4  years  and  served  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Iowa  for  14  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vct- 
enirus.  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  for  Foreign  Wars.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  corvsent  to  have  the  address  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addres^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  H  a  high  honor  for  an  Individual  to 
convey  the  coirpUments  of  one  veteran 
group  to  a  great  veterans'  organization  The 
Iowa  Department  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  through  Its  commander, 
greets  the  veterans  of  two  world  wars  with 
the  knowledge  that  history  concedes  the  two 
conflicts  mentioned  were  more  extensive  !n 
every  respect  than  an.  prior  military  contest 
among  nations.  The  American  forces  alone 
In  World  War  I  numbered  four  and  one- 
fourth  millions,  and  four  times  that  number 
In  World  War  II,  making  an  a(i;^i>gate  of  more 
than  20.UOO.000  serving  under  our  flag  In 
these  two  great  wars. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  Including  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  the  China  Expe- 
dition, called  out  ;  bout  400.000,  or  one-tenth 
of  those  engaged  in  World  W^ar  I.  and  one- 
fortieth  of  those  mustered  Inu^  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  Spanish  American  War  rei  ulted  in  lib- 
erating the  oppressed  peoples  in  Cuba.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  tht->  Philippines  Improvements  In 
tropical  medicine  brought  aboiit  sanitation 
and  virtually  eliminated  yeUo«  fever  and 
malaria  from  the  warm  cllmatoi,  which  bad 
claimed  hundreds  of  thousand!  of  victlnu 
annually.  This  conflict  brough .  our  Nation 
more  Into  contact  with  world  affairs,  and 
It  se<»-ns  that  world  problems  have  multiplied 
since  that  time. 

The  Spanish  War  veteran  salutes  the  serv- 
ice men  and  women  of  World  ^^  ars  I  and  II. 
Words  can  not  add  to  the  glorious  victories 
they  won  throughout  the  worlil  On  every 
continent  and  on  countless  Islands  many  of 
their  comrades  He  Interred  as  n:ute  evidence 
of  their  sacrifices.  History  does  not  record 
more  bitter  conflicts  or  greater  victories. 
Th»*y  fought  for  a  free  world. 

The  American  citizen  Is  proul  of  the  un- 
broken chain  of  victories  of  our  ;Vrmed  Forces 
from  the  Revolution  through  th<  War  of  1812. 
the  Mexican.  Civil,  and  SpanUa  Wars,  and 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  all  being  based  upon  the 
premises  that  freedom  la  the  highest  concept 
of  man. 

It  was  claimed  that  World  War  I  was 
fought  to  save  democracy;  that  ^orld  War  II 
was  fought  to  stamp  out  totalitarianism  In 
Germanj,  Italy,  and  Japan.  In  most 
Instances,  royal  families  were  routed  out 
of  political  control;  but  the  European  phi- 
losophy of  centralized  pKJwer  replaced  royalty 
With  bloodthirsty  ursurpers,  v  ho  had  the 
same  objectives  In  view:  the  enjlavement  of 
the  people.  Little,  il  anything  was  gained 
to  promote  freedom. 

The  so-called  Atlantic  Charter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  organic  act  of  freedom  for 
small  nptions.  In  reading.  It  sjunded  well, 
but  the  same  Individuals  who  conceived  this 
altruistic  declaration,  at  Yal  ,a.  betrayed 
these  principles  and  thereby  created  the 
blackest  pages  in  world  history.  A  chain  of 
events  were  set  In  motion  In  China  which 
win  envelop  all  of  Asia,  and  ma.-  cause  slav- 
ery and  misery  for  generations.  The  Rus- 
sians now  have  their  Asiatic  rear  covered  by 
their  Red  allies  In  China,  who  likely  will  do 
their  fighting  in  that  part  oi  the  world. 
Their  satellite  states  In  eastern  Evirope  will 
act  as  war  buffers  In  front.  Our  vvorld  dream- 
ers planned  It  that  way. 

Have  you  taken  time  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation that  has  developed  in  our  National 
Capital?  Do  you  not  recall  that  during  the 
past  few  months  when  Alger  Hiss,  one  of 
the  principal  advisers  at  Yalta,  was  on  trial 
for  perjury  In  connection  with  looting  sec- 
ret documeuu  from  the  State  Department, 
that  the  ranking  member  of  he  Cabinet. 
Acheson,  totik  the  stand  In  tie  trial,  and 
later  said.  "I  stand  behind  Hiss  "  That  two 
members  of  the  United  States  St  preme  Court 
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also  testified  in  behalf  of  this  person,  who 
was  convicted.  If  more  members  of  the 
court  had  followed  the  precedent  of  the  two 
men..ber8.  obviously.  Hl-ss  upon  appeal  to  that 
Oourt  could  not  have  been  convicted  Do 
you  .avor  retaining  t':e  highest  appointive 
officials  In  our  Government  who  support 
pinks  and  subversive  fellow  travelers? 

flOBe  of  you  may  want  to  stand  behind 
Mr  Acheson.  who  stands  behind  Mr  Hiss; 
a  few  of  you  may  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  two  Supreme  Court  Justices.  As  for  me. 
I  prefer  to  stand  behind  the  doughboys  and 
the  tars  who  have  fought  and  who  are  now 
fighting  to  save  this  country  of  ours. 

You  will  rememt)er  that  the  Congress 
passed  an  act  to  exempt  the  cooky  pushers 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  foreign 
ssrvice  from  military  duty.  While  you  boys 
were  in  the  trenches  In  France  or  In  the 
Jungles  of  the  Pacific  isles,  these  favored 
pansles  lolled  about  '^he  embassies  of  the 
world.  Would  not  vou  and  I  like  to  have 
the  entire  State  Department  in  the  front 
line   trenches   In   Korea? 

We  all  have  faith  In  the  American  vete- 
ran. Why  not  have  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
sntatlves  of  the  great  service  organi- 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Lettlon.  the  American  Veterans, 
the  Disabled  Veterans,  and  the  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans,  and  let  them  pass  upon 
the  loyalty  or  lack  of  loyalty  of  high  offi- 
cials who  appear  to  be  above  public  cen- 
sure? The  leading  farm,  labor.  Industrial 
groups.  Join  for  concerted  action  In  seeking 
legislation  or  betterments;  why  not  vet- 
erans? 

May  I  Inquire,  what  la  the  matter  with 
America?  Have  we  been  unfair  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world?  Why  are  we  always 
called  upon  for  funds  a.nd  help?  We  let 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  abi>ut  $25,000.- 
000.000  after  World  War  I,  and  they  repudi- 
ated their  obligations.  Since  World  War  II. 
we  have  donated  about  §40.000.000.000.  or  a 
total  of  sixty  or  seventy  billions,  to  pur- 
chase good  will.  Strange,  but  other  nations 
do  not  make  gifts  to  us.  or  worry  about  our 
good  will. 

Why  not  base  our  policy  toward  other  na- 
tions upon  their  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
to  8up[X)rt  our  Government  in  Korea?  I 
say  no  Korea  support  from  Lbem.  no  more 
support  from  us. 

This  beautiful,  bountiful  America  of  ours 
is  the  finest  heritage  ever  handed  down  to  a 
people  America  s  position  in  the  world  did 
not  Just  happen;  It  was  attained  through 
the  toll  and  sacrifice,  yes.  the  sweat  and 
blood,  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
were  determined  to  prove  that  btiman  agen- 
cies, through  Divine  guidance,  could  create 
and  maintain  a  form  of  government  which 
would  provide  free  institutions  for  a  Nation 
with  the  highest  concepts  known  to  man. 
It  would  seem  that  the  results  of  their  efforts 
would  be  patent  to  all.  and  it  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  In  our  midst  traitors,  some  In 
public  office,  would  destroy  this  Government 
which  you  and  I  love.  Elecause  public  offi- 
cials have  been  more  Interested  In  votes 
than  the  welfare  of  their  land,  real  Ameri- 
cans must  now  stand  on  guard 

The  speaker  has  traveled  through  Man- 
churia, and  almost  the  length  of  Korea,  and 
In  a  small  degree  can  understand  the  tre- 
mendous barriers  and  uncertain  terrain 
which  ctir  troops  now  face.  We  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  sufficient  men  and  sup- 
plies can  reach  the  battlefrcnt.  lo  save  our 
boys  from  a  threatened  Dunkirk.  We  want 
every  last  ounce  of  our  national  strength 
made  available  to  them  now. 

The  great  Aiherlcan  Legion  U  cne  of  the 
principal  pillars  in  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation;  Its  collective  views.  Its  coimsel  and 
Judgment  can  d'l  much  iv.  t;me  of  national 
peril.     It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  your  committee 


on  resolutions  will  have  the  courage  to  meet 
the  facts  and  to  suggest  a  course  of  action 
which  will  bring  our  ship  of  state  back  to 
the  course  of  fearless,  sound  government. 
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EXTEIS'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  NEW  JEHSEY 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr  HENDRICKSON  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RrroRD  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Masterpiece  of  Ambi- 
guity," published  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  August  24.  1950. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Mastttlpxtcz  of  AMBTcrrrT 

The  firm  of  Branr.an  &  Gillette  is  not  easily 
discouraged. 

For  years  Mr.  Brannan  hai;  been  trying  to 
muzzle  the  country's  commodity  futures  ex- 
changes without  petting  Congress  to  go 
along  with  his  ideas.  Even  the  dodge  of 
using  the  Korean  war  emergency  as  an  alibi 
for  slipping  stricter  commodity  exchange 
curbs  on  the  statute  books  did  not  work. 
First  the  House  and  then  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  threw  out  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  Government  margin  powers 
over  the  commodity  exchanges. 

That  should  have  been  enough  But  It 
wasn't.  Blocked  at  the  front  door,  Mr  Bran- 
nan,  this  time  aided  by  Senator  GiLLrrrr, 
tried  the  back  d'aor. 

Senator  Gh-lette.  dtirlng  the  final  voting 
rush  on  the  Ser.ate  floor,  su'xeeded  in  writ- 
ing an  amendment  into  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  which  tries  to  accomplish  by  In- 
direction what  Congress  rereatedly  refused 
to  do  openly. 

We  are  talking  about  the  so-called  Gillette 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Prxluction  Act, 
added  to  the  bill  as  section  606 

At  first  glance,  this  amen:lment  ssmbs  so 
full  of  sweet  reasonableness  that  it  appears 
quite  harmless.  But  to  take  that  view  would 
be  a  dangerous  self-deceptlDn  on  the  part 
of  the  commodltv  exchanges.  The  Gillette 
amendment  is  dangerous  to  the  point  of 
vlciousness.     Make  no  mlstaie  about  that. 

What  the  amendment  puroorts  tc  do  Is  to 
prevent  excessive  speculation  by  charging 
the  commodity  exchanges  'hemselves  with 
this  task  That  sounds  rea:>onable  enough. 
particularly  if  it  is  remerrbered  that  the 
administration  originally  wanted  lo  do  this 
policing  Job  Itself,  with  the  club  of  margin 
control. 

The  rub  in  the  Gillette  umendment  lies 
In  the  fact  that  It  would  be  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Secretar:  of  Agriculture 
to  say  when,  in  his  opinion,  excessive  specu- 
lation exists  or  threatens.  After  he  makes 
such  a  declaration  the  es  changes  wouid 
have  the  choice  of  either  dJing  the  Secre- 
tary's bidding  or  getting  involved  m  long- 
drawn-out  court  battles  wlih  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  such  a  fight  the  cards  vouid  be  heavily 
stacked  against  any  exchange  or  exchange 
official  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  particviariy  since  the 
amendment  carries  real  teeth  in  the  form  of 
a  fX'&sible  $5,000  &ne  or  a  ytar  in  priion.  or 
both,  tor  any  wiiifui  vluiiiUo;i  of  the  <uuend- 


ment.  This  threat  may  t>e  enough  to  disrupt 
the  functioning  of  any  commodity  ex- 
change, and  that,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
Senator  Gtllettt  and  Secretary  Brannan 
hope  to  accomplish  In  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  years  economists  have  tried  to  define 
what  "excessive  speculation"  is.  Nobody  has 
succeeded  in  writing  such  a  definition  But 
that  obviously  does  not  daunt  the  good  ?>en- 
ator  from  Iowa. 

He  came  up  with  a  definition  of  excessive 
speculation  that  is  a  real  honey.  He  defines 
It  as  (1)  speculative  trading  in  a  volum'i  In 
excess  of  The  volume  reast)uably  necessary  to 
&b.snrb  hedging  trades,  or  (2)  speculative 
trading  of  a  character  which  causes  or  tends 
to  cause  unreasonable  fluctuations  or  un- 
warranted changes  In  price. 

To  a  tired  Senate  that  was  rushing  through 
a  fioixl  of  s<.>me  40  or  30  amendments  before 
the  Q.nid  vote  on  the  Defense  Production  Act 
last  Tuesday .  these  words  must  have  sound- 
ed very  sweet  and  reasonable  indeed.  The 
trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are  absolutely 
meaningless  They  are  so  vaguely  drawn  that 
11  wouid  take  long  court  controversies  to 
define  them  properly  and  by  the  time  such 
ciarifloations  could  be  obtained  the  war 
emergency  probably  would  long  be  over. 

So  here  aigam  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
war  is  being  used  merely  as  an  e.xcuse  and 
that  what  the  administraticn  and  some  of 
its  friends  are  really  after  is  the  p)ermanent 
crippling  of  the  commodity  exchanges. 

Senator  Gnxim  lailed  to  say  v^  hat  be  con- 
siders as  a  trading  volume  "reasonably  neces- 
sary" to  ab.sorb  hedging  trades.  Put  any 
commodity  expert  on  the  witness  stand  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  trouble  with  the 
commodity  exchanges  today  is  not  excessive 
speculation  but  not  enough  speculation. 
There  Is  no  way  (;f  arbitrarily  fixing  a  per- 
centage relationship  between  hedging  and 
speculative  transactions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
broader  the  futures  markets  are,  tie  better 
they  will  fulfill  their  functions.  Moreover, 
price  fluctuations  in  an  active  market  usu- 
ally are  jmaller,  and  not  larger,  than  in  a 
narrower  market. 

That  is  elementary  econcmicp,  but  obvi- 
ously this  Is  one  of  the  economic  laws  Sec- 
retary Erannan  and  Senator  Guj-ettt  have 
suspended — for  political  reasons.  Commodi- 
ties in  which  no  organized  futures  markets 
exist  frequently  show  sharped  price  fluctu- 
ations and  more  speculation  than  the  ones 
with  futures  markets  because  the  price- 
making  process  m  the  futures  ma.-kets  is 
being  conducted  m  lull  view  of  everybody. 

The  Gillette  amendmerJ\,  to  be  quite  char- 
itable about  it.  IS  ill-conceived  and  p«X)rly 
written.  It  would  be  useless  in  the  fight 
against  wartime  infiation — but  it  would  be 
extremely  hartmul  to  the  continued  func- 
tioning of  the  commodry  exchanges  It 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  by  the  Senate-House  conferees. 


Disaffection  in  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OEECCM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  ^ legislative  day  of 
Thuraday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appeadi.x  of  the  Ricoed  an  article 
enULled   "  Di&aflecuon   in   Rt-d   China," 
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written  by  Rodney  Gilbert,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Tues- 
day. Augmt  22.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  1  to  t)e  pnnttd  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

DisAmcntm  nr  Red  Chin*— Geowinc   Dis- 

COKTKirr     PkXSFNTB     POSSlBILrTT     OF     BLoW- 

Up  i»  Moscow  •  Face  Wrmii*  a  Yiai 

(By  RixJney  Gilbert) 

Taimch.  Fo«mo*a.— It  hM  been  frequently 
reported,  both  frrnn  Stallnliit  China,  via  Hong 
Kong,  and  from  Japan,  that  an  army  of 
someihlnjj  like  200.000  Manchurlan  troop* 
ha«  jeen  assembled  near  the  Korean  border, 
ready  to  go  into  action  in  support  of  the 
North  Koreans  whenever  Moscow  gives  the 
word.  Since  the  Peking  regime  claims  au- 
thority over  all  of  Red  China's  armed  forces. 
such  action  would  Cv<nunlt  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
company  to  open  warfare  against  the  United 
Nations  and  more  specifically  against  those 
nations  which  are  contributing  men.  ships, 
and  planes  to  the  effort  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Stalinist  Koreans.  This  would  be 
such  a  serious  commitment  that,  If  It  U  really 
coutemplate:!.  Mr  Malik  U  simply  throwing 
dust  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  watch  hia 
forensic  antics  in  the  Security  Council, 

It  would  be  a  serious  commitment  because 
If  Chinese  soldiery  ware  shooting  at  Ameri- 
can gmund  forces  and  British  ships  in  Korea, 
there  could  be  no  pretense  that  Chinese 
armed  forces  elsewhere  were  not  at  war  with 
the  British  In  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  or 
with  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  and  Its 
planes  in  the  Formosa  channel.  But  there 
Is  no  eason  to  t)elleve  that  the  Chinese  Oim- 
munlst  government  in  Peking  would  hesitate 
to  obey  Russian  orders  that  would  involve 
Chin  I  in  war  with  the  clvtUzed  world  as 
deeply  i  North  Korea  U  now  Involved  The 
•belling  of  British  and  other  ships  at  the 
approaches  to  Hoi.g  Kong  harbor  Is  a  gesture 
t.i  contempt  of  the  consequences  of  such  an 
involvement  So  was  the  recent  machine- 
gunning  of  an  \merican  patrol  plane  by 
Chinese  Communist  planes.  If  correctly  re- 
ported. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  more- 
over, that  bringing  China  Into  open  conflict 
with  the  non-Communist  world  would  seem 
highly  desirable  to  Moscow  Great  hordes 
of  Chinese  soldiery  could  be  pouretl  Into 
Korea  Oreat  weight  of  numbers  would 
force  the  United  States  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  tn  get  out.  with  great  loss  of  "face" 
and  confidence  thrriughout  Asia,  or  to  throw 
great  weight  Into  fl  at  great  expense  This 
would  divert  so  much  strength  to  the  Far 
East  that,  to  b*  prepared  for  an  "emergency" 
In  Burope  and  for  home  defense  a  well,  the 
whols  economy  of  the  United  States  would 
havs  to  be  put  on  a  war  footing. 

Feints  at  Formosa.  Hong  Kong,  and  Indo- 
china, with  submarine  play  off  of  the  Japa- 
nese  and  Philippine  coasts,  would  Invite  fur- 
ther diversions  of  strength  to  the  East  and 
more  exhausting  efforts  to  be  ready  for  emer- 
fcscles  In  Burope  All  of  this  would  l>e  de- 
■IgiMd  to  promote  the  economic  prostration 
of  the  capitalist  world,  at  no  extraordinary 
cost  to  Soviet  Rumls.  and  at  no  great  risk 
of  war. 

The  one  great  risk  to  the  Soviet  Union  U 
that  some  important  satellite  would  have  a 
rcvuislon  of  feeling  against  this  gune  and  re- 
fuse to  play  lu  p&rt.  This  Is  nowhere  like- 
Her  to  happen  than  tn  China.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause any  top  Communist  has  tho  will  or  the 
power  to  lead  a  counterrevolution  that  Is 
likely  to  happen  there:  but  simply  lM>caus* 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  among  all  classes 
is  growing  faster  than  the  all-important  po- 
lice system 

There  Is  much  talk  here  of  going  buck  to 
the  conlltieni  within  a  year  that  u  based 
upon  nothing  but  wishful  thinking.  But 
there  is  also  a  belief  here,  founded  ua  real 


Information,  that  China  will  blow  up  In  Mos- 
cow's face  within  a  year  for  the  reason  that 
discontent  Is  growing  at  such  a  pace  that 
It  cannot  be  policed.  Considering  what  a 
tremendous  advantage  In  the  cold  war  the 
Stalinist  conquest  of  continental  China 
seems  to  have  given  the  Kremlin,  the  chance 
that  the  Chinese  masses  may  be  all  but  ready 
to  wreck  the  whole  Soviet  establishment  In 
the  Far  East  should  be  a  possibility  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  non-Communist 
world. 

Mao  Tse-tung  said  some  weeks  ago  that 
there  were  still  400,000  guerrUlas  to  be 
mopped  up  In  China.  The  word  for  guerrilla 
In  Chinese  Is  unsatisfactory  and  misleading 
In  the  military  terminology  of  30  years  ago 
U  was  used  to  describe  regular  army  units 
functioning  as  flying  columns.  That  usage 
Is  forgotten:  and  the  word  "yu  chl  tul"  now 
descrlljes  a  Ixxly  of  armed  men  with  some 
organization  and  discipline,  in  revolt  against 
authority.  That  is  probably  what  Mao  had 
In  mind;  for,  when  the  Nationalist  armies 
were  retreating  they  left  behind,  throughout 
north,  central,  and  south  China,  as  many 
men.  under  officers  and  with  their  arms, 
as  could  And  local  cover  from  which  to  op- 
erate. There  is  constant  communication 
between  some  of  these  bodies  and  a  central 
command  on  this  Island,  and  occasional 
communication  with  nearly  all  of  them. 
This  chain  of  uniu  extends  from  Man- 
churia to  Hainan  and  as  deep  Into  the  hinter- 
land as  eastern  Hunan  and  Honan.  These 
are  what  might  be  called  the  official  guerrUlas 
and  their  number  Is  estimated  at  300.000. 
But  more  or  less  loosely  attached  to  these  in 
all  the  same  territories  are  bodies  of  out- 
lawed farmers  who  have  risen  in  revolt 
against  excessive  taxation  and  grain  levies, 
deserters  from  the  Red  armies,  usually  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  their  native  places,  and 
runaways  from  the  cities  who  have  run  foul 
of  Communist  regimentation. 

Mao's  estimate  of  400,000  would  probably 
account  for  all  of  these  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. But  in  the  western  parts,  notably  In 
western  Hunan.  Kuelchow,  and  Szechuan, 
there  are  still  small  armies  of  defeated  sol- 
diery, holding  their  own  under  no  particular 
authority  and  making  common  cause  with 
native  bandits  and  rebel  farmers,  who  are 
keeping  big  areas  In  chaos  About  these  no 
one  here  has  as  much  Information  as  the 
Communist  .,  who  advertise  them  by  de- 
nouncing them.  In  Kansu  most  of  the  de- 
feated Moslems,  who  were  militiamen,  have 
gone  back  to  their  farms,  but  from  Com- 
munist publicity  one  learns  that  bands  of 
these  tough  fellows  are  still  harassing  the 
conquerors.  Even  in  Slnklang  a  rebel  ele- 
ment survives  and  In  Inner  Mongolia  the 
same  Prince  Teh,  who  outlawed  himself  by 
submitting  to  the  Japanese.  Is  now  operating 
against  the  Reds  with  a  very  efl  ctlve  little 
force 

All  these  are  known  as  guerrillas  In  popu- 
lar parlance:  and  nobody  estimates  the  total 
number  of  armed  men  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Communists  as  low  as  a 
million. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  it.  for  not  only 
have  Mao's  t>eloved  peasantry  ttirned  against 
the  regime,  but  the  workers  whom  LI  Ll-san 
came  t>ack  to  organize  Into  the  dictatorial 
proletariat  are  more  bitterly  disillusioned 
than  the  peasantry.  Their  exploitation  Is 
along  classical  Stalinist  lines.  Hours  are 
longer,  wages  lower,  and  the  speed-up  Is 
whooped  along  by  labor  heroes.  When  fac- 
tories are  moved,  the  workers  are  rounded 
up  and  h«-d"d  along  with  the  machinery, 
without  any  provision  for  the  movement 
and  housing  of  their  families.  To  top  this 
off  there  is  very  serious  unemployment  In 
every  Industrial  center — with  no  slave  latxjr 
camps  as  yet  to  take  care  of  It. 

Now  Chinese  laixir  has  had  Just  enough 
experience  In  orKaiilzatlon  to  organise  re- 
volt— taking  the  form  mostly  of  slow  motion 


aiid  scientific  sabotage.  This  underground 
labt)r  organization,  which  spread  very  slowly 
at  first  from  Shanghai,  is  now  reaching  Into 
every  industrial  community  ar  d,  since  It  is 
less  demonstrative  where  discipline  Is  the 
Ijest.  "the  fire  Is  hottest  uncer  the  Com- 
munists where  they  smell  the  least  smoke." 
as  one  visitor  to  this  Island  fiom  Shanghai 
recently  said  to  me. 

That  same  condition  is  eqi  ally  true  too 
of  concealed  rebellion  in  th »  Communist 
armies.  Where  It  Is  best  prepared  there  is 
no  evidence  of  disaffection.  A  regiment  sta- 
tioned In  the  town  of  Melhsl>!n  In  Kuang- 
tung,  under  Communist  officer;,  was  secretly 
pledged  to  the  counterrevolution.  But.  being 
moved  to  wrath  by  the  conduct  of  local  Red 
officials,  it  held  a  lynching  p  irty.  declared 
Itself  for  the  Nationalist  Qo^ernment  and 
took  to  the  hills. 

This  was  a  deplorable  develoj  ment  because 
one  such  unit  acting  alone  acl  leves  nothing 
but  the  relief  of  the  Reds  from  the  cost  of 
Its  keep,  while  20,  acting  on  «  given  signal 
at  the  right  time,  might  sebe  a  province 
and  wipe  out  the  whole  Red  set-up.  But 
now  there  is  a  coordinating  f o  ce  of  experts 
at  work  which  is  trying  to  bring  every  ele- 
ment In  actual  revolt,  every  underground 
force  and  all  the  potential  rebe  a — all  known 
as  guerrillas  In  popular  parlance  now — 
under  some  sort  of  direction. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Christopher  Rand. 
writing  from  Hong  Kong,  told  it  the  spread 
of  disillusionment  and  dlscor  tent  in  Red 
China,  but  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Communist  bureaucracy  was  Icyal.  The  In- 
doctrinated fanatics  are  loyal;  :>ut  the  Com- 
munists took  over  such  enormous  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  In  so  short  a  time 
that  the  Indoctrinated  fanatics  make  up  a 
trifling  minority  within  the  great  body  of 
technicians,  administrators,  clerks,  and 
what-not  whom  they  had  to  recruit  from 
the  middle  class  and  the  rt  ral  gentry — 
the  elements  In  the  population  which  they 
are  systematically  ruining. 

Great  numbers  of  their  reciults.  Indeed, 
Joined  them  for  the  very  reast  n  that  their 
families  or  their  employers  wers  ruined  and 
that  they  had  to  serve  the  Ct  mmunlsts  to 
eat.  They  attend  all  the  liidoctrlnatlon 
classes  and  become  masters  of  the  Marxist 
Jargon:  but  bales  of  smuggled  letters  come 
through  Hong  Kong  to  this  pUce  to  prove 
that  the  most  intense  haters  of  the  Stalinist 
system  are  among  the  employees  In  Its  ad- 
ministrative system. 

And  then  for  the  police  system  upon  which 
Stalinist  regimes  elsewhere  r«  ly  for  stir- 
vlval — that'.s  really  the  worm  at  the  core 
of  the  big  Red  apple. 


Internal  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  KEM.VRKS 

'If- 

HON.HARLEYM.  KIIGORE 

iT    WfbT    VIRCI.MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 K   1950 

Mr  KILGORE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Wa^shinKton  Post  of 
August  25.  1950.  entitled  "Internal  Se- 
curity " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Internal  SictmrrT 

Senator  McCasban'k  bill  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate  Is   atwut   to   begin    fateful   ciellOeratluns 
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Is  titled  "A  bill  to  protect  the  Internal  secu- 
rity Of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poRcs."  Because  protection  of  the  country's 
Internal  security  Is  now  a  matUr  of  crucial 
importance,  the  bill  deserves  sobsr  consider- 
ation in  the  light,  first,  of  its  contribution 
to  this  paramount  purpose  nud,  second,  in 
relation  to  its  other  unstated  purpost-s. 

The  McCarran  bill  is  an  omnibus  measure 
dealing  wih  three  distinct  and  essentially 
different  problems:  di  The  problem  of  es- 
plonat^e  and  salx;iaKe:  (2t  the  problem  of 
seditious  or  subversive  utterances  and  asso- 
ciations; (3)  the  prtiblem  of  hofiiile  alien 
Infiltration.  Respecting  the  first  of  these 
problems,  the  McCarran  bill  carries  out.  In 
much  the  same  mar.iier  as  the  security  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Magnt&on.  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  tor  tightening  the 
laws  against  spies  and  saboteurs.  To  this 
extent.  It  directly  serves  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  country's  Internal  security.  In 
our  Judement.  however,  the  two  other  prob- 
lems dealt  with  In  the  McCarran  bill  are  not 
directly  related  to  Internal  Eecurlty.  what- 
ever may  t)e  their  pertinence  to  the  "other 
purposes  ■  Senator  McCahran  had  In  view. 

The  McCarran  bill  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  subversive  opinions  through 
the  complicated  mechanism  previously  pro- 
po«ied  by  Senators  Mvndt  and  Firguson; 
Indeed.  It  takes  over  their  subversive  activ- 
ities control  bin  In  all  Its  essentials.  This  Is 
to  say.  In  brief,  that  It  would  require  tl.e 
registrations  of  all  '^Tomniunlsts  and  Com- 
munist E3rmpatbizers  as  designated  by  an 
administrative  board,  it  would  suljstantlally 
cripple  their  ability  to  spread  their  ideas,  and 
It  would  make  criminal  "any  act  which 
would  substantially  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  United  States  cf  a 
toUlitarlan  dictatorship  •  •  *  under  the 
domination  or  control  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernirent.  foreign  organization,  or  foreign  in- 
dividual." This  Is  a  d<*finition  so  vague  that 
we  think  It  seriously  threatens  the  freedom 
of  expression  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

The  premise  on  which  this  sweeping  pro- 
posal rests  is  that  ideas  are  dangerotis  to  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States.  But 
It  has  been  a  fundamental  American  premise 
for  a  centiuy  and  a  half— ever  since  the  un- 
fortunate Sedition  Act  of  1798  was  allowed 
to  lapse  in  1800 — that  unhealthy  ideas  are 
t>e.  ■  countered  by  healthy  ones  and  that  the 
gravest  danger  to  the  sources  of  national 
strength  lies  In  the  suppression  of  opinion. 

The  opinions  of  the  Communists  are 
odious.  But  they  are  not.  as  opinions,  dan- 
gerous. There  is  no  sign  that  they  are  con- 
tagious or  that  they  have  lulected  more  than 
a  tiny  handful  of  sick  Americans.  Com- 
munists are  nuisances.  But  they  are  net, 
as  Communists,  threats  to  Internal  security. 
They  threaten  security  only  if  they  engage 
In  espionage  or  sabotage.  And  this  is  why 
It  Is  wise  to  strengtbea  the  statutory  pro- 
visions against  spies  and  saboteurs,  as  lUe 
President  has  recommended  The  subver- 
sive control  provisions  of  the  McCarran  bill 
would  not  contribute  In  the  smallest  degree 
to  the  dettHTtion  and  frustration  cf  spies 
and  saboteurs  They  would  not  protect  in- 
ternal security.  They  would  serve  only  the 
other  pu-poses  of  the  bill— particularly  the 
dangerous  and  essentially  tctalitariau  pur- 
pose of  punishU;g  men  for  the  h(.;iding  or 
expression  of  disloyal  thoui^hts. 

We  have  dealt  in  an  earlier  editorial  with 
the  Immigration  and  naturalization  features 
of  the  McCarran  bill.  These,  too.  are  puni- 
tive rather  than  preventive.  Insofar  as  they 
are  addressed  at  all  to  the  protection  cf  in- 
ternal security,  they  embrace  the  totaliia- 
rtan  technique  of  quarantining  hostUe  Ideas, 
of  shutting  this  country  cfl  frcan  contact 
with  the  outside  world  We  need  to  strive. 
of  covirse.  to  keep  outside  our  borders  the 
a^nts  of   communism  wbo  would  attempt 


to  injure  our  military  defenses.  But  It  Is 
craven  folly,  peculiarly  Communist  in  char- 
acter, to  t»r  all  who  dls;igree  with  xis. 

Security  is  not  promoted  by  panicky  fears; 
It  calls  for  rational  precautions.  The  bulk 
of  the  McCarran  bill  Is  aimed  at  shadows 
and  serves  purposes  whit  h  have  nothing  to 
do  with  security.  Yet  1 1  the  name  of  se- 
curity It  threatens  freedoms  which  have  been 
the  historical  sources  of  American  strength. 


The  Responsibility  and  Duty  of  Coofress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TOT.  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  dejislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  'WHERRY.  Mr  President,  the 
New  York  Times  yestt  rday  carried  an 
article  by  Mr  Arthur  Krock,  which 
makes  sound  observations  on  the  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  oi  Congress. 

It  is  with  the  thought  ihat  Mr.  Krock's 
ob.servations  should  be  preserved  in  offi- 
cial form  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  in.scrtion  of  the  article  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  obje-:>.ion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In     the    Nation— Tht     SiEN.\TE     Proves     It 
Leakneo  a   Lesson 

(tJy  A.-ihur  Isj-ock) 

Washington.  August  23 —Until  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  the  (  e^ense  produc- 
tion bill  (tht  economic  controls  measure) 
have  reported  an  agreement  to  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  and  this  agreement  has 
been  approved,  the  lecislation  will  remain 
unfinished  business.  But  the  form  In  which 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  contained  two  pro- 
visions which  proclaim  the  fact  that  this 
branch  at  least  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
recent  past. 

The  lesson  is  that  temporary  loans  of  power 
by  Conpress  to  the  Executive  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  recall  if  the  President  wants  to  keep 
them  longer  than  Cor.eress  thinks  the  sit- 
uation of  the  country  requires.  It  was 
brought  home  to  Coneress  by  experience  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  FYanklln  D  Roose- 
velt. Then  also  it  was  discovered  by  the 
legislators  that,  even  if  Congre.ss  put  a  ter- 
minal date  on  loans  of  authority.  Executive 
influence  cotild  operate  to  have  that  extend- 
ed if  the  President  were  made  a  part  of  the 
terminating  process. 

SENATOR  AIKZNS  PROPOSAL 

When,  therefore,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Commutee  beedn  consicieraiioa  of 
the  defense  production  till  as  passed  by  the 
Ho'ose,  certain  members  determined  to  profit 
by  that  experience.  After  private  discaasions 
In  which  Senators  Robertson,  of  Virginia, 
and  AiKkN.  of  Vermont  were  prominent,  the 
latter  propoeed  in  committee  that  at  any 
time  Congress  could  withdraw  the  fuii  dele- 
gation of  emergency  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  conctirrent  resolution.  Unlike  a 
Joint  resolution,  this  legislative  procebs  is 
completed  wlujliy  by  congressional  action; 
the  President  is  not  a  part  of  it  and  against 
it  he  cannot  apply  the  veto. 

Advocates  of  the  method  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  thai  the  propoeed  delegation 


of  powers  was  vast,  that  they  were  to  be 
loaned  in  a  situation  far  short  of  full  mobUi- 
eation  and  without  careful  study  and  full 
hearings  It  mlgiit  well  develop,  they  said, 
that  some  of  the  loans  were  unwise  and 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Therefore, 
they  argued,  it  was  only  fair  to  the  people 
and  to  the  President  to  arrange  that  they 
could  be  terminated  before  June  30,  1962,  the 
date  of  their  expiration  —  by  Congress 
through  concurrent  resolution  or  by  the 
President's  own  decision  that  he  did  not 
need  them  any  longer. 

THE    PABTIAL   EEPEAL   PLAN 

The  force  of  this  argtmaent.  as  applied  to 
the  specific  legislation,  combined  with 
memories  of  the  congressional  experience 
previoixsly  referred  to.  was  sufflclcnt  to  per- 
suade the  committee  to  Include  the  con- 
current resolution  feature  In  lis  original 
draft.  Then  came  a  discu.sslon  of  what  sale- 
guards  should  ix  furnished  for  the  body  of 
the  bill  if  a  section  or  sections  were  held 
unconstitutional.  The  usual  proptofeal  wa» 
made  that  the  legislation  should  explicitly 
state  that  Judicial  invalidation  of  any  pert 
of  it  would  not  affect  the  remainder,  to 
which  there  was  no  dissent 

But  this  set  Senator  Robehtson  to  think- 
ing that  the  san^ie  safeguard  could  be  erected 
for  the  body  of  the  bill  In  the  event  any 
section  or  sections  turi.ed  cut  to  be  unwl?e 
or  unworkable.  Accordlncly,  he  8Uggei<ted 
that  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
might  also  at  any  time  repeal  any  part  of 
the  legislation.  Once  aeam  Republican 
merr.ljers  of  the  committee  were  available 
as  spijnsors,  and  the  original  draft  was 
amended  to  Include  this  equally  important 
provision. 

A    SALCTASr    ACTION 

With  these  two  reservations  on  the  loans 
of  authority,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
85  to  ."?  n  they  arc  retained  in  the  final 
draft  that  goes  to  the  President,  and  if  he 
signs  that.  Congress  will  have  taken  a  very 
salutary  action.  It  will  have  protected  Its 
domain  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
popular  Interest  while  at  the  same  time  dele- 
gatir^g  powers  to  the  Executive  which  it  be- 
lieves the  emer^ncy  requires.  It  will  have 
assured  that  the  terminal  point  fixed  for  the 
loan  of  power  cannot  be  exceeded  and  may 
b«*  shortened,  and  by  these  pro^iislcns  the 
S<'nate  also  made  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
retain  its  function  as  a  full  partner  In  the 
triune  Government  of  the  United  States. 

BAI^NCING    VETO    POWEX 

These  vital  considerations  were  often  neg- 
lected by  Congress  throughout  the  Rcjeevelt 
administrations.  Beginning  with  the  emer- 
gency laws  of  1933  to  combat  the  depression. 
Congress  developed  the  practice  of  surrender- 
ing vast  authority  to  the  Executive  which 
the  Constitution  had  reserved  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  without  protecting  Itseif  from 
the  Presidential  veto  power  in  case  Congress 
should  want  to  recifeim  what  it  had  dele- 
gated. It  takes  a  two-thirds  majcruy  In 
both  branches  to  override  a  Presidential  \eto; 
a  strong  Pres.dent  can  usually  prevent  that 
from  forming;  and  Congres.*.  unless  it  takes 
the  precautions  it  did  in  writing  the  defer. ae- 
production  bill,  often  has  found  that  this  Is 
the  history  of  surrendered  authority. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  ccnsiltutlonal 
division  of  p<jwers.  the  safeguards  written 
into  the  defense-productlcn  biU  are  equauy 
as  important  as  the  Senate's  approval  of  the 
Wherry-Brlcker  amendment.  This  linked 
wage  with  price  controls  and  required  the 
dual  application  to  the  entire  economic 
structure  instead  of  selected  ports  of  it.  lor, 
as  Senator  Wbekbt  said  by  way  of  example, 
to  control  meat  prices  the  system  must  be 
extended  to  corn,  wheat,  cereals,  and  poul- 
try— must  "go  clear  across  the  board  to  be 
effective." 
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Countcrrevolutioii  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKXCON 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  ^legislative  dav  of 

Thursdav.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
muuiimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  '•Counterr**volution  In  China." 
»Titten  by  Rodney  Gilbert,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Wednesday.  August  23.  1950. 

Th-^re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
MS  follows: 
ConnTnuuvoLmoM    nt    Chiw* — Timi    Lctt 

TO  Rest  or  Wowj)  To  Fokstall  Rxos  and 

Tax.1  Action  Mat  Bk  Voit  Saorr 
t  By  Rodney  Gilbert » 

Taxpkr.  Fo»i«o«a.— In  yesterday's  contribu- 
tion from  "this  wland  bastion  of  liberty  and 
democracy."  aa  my  Chlneae  friends  here  de- 
scribe Formosa  when  on  a  rhetorical  flight 
In  English.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
way  in  which  a  mass  Chinese  revolt  against 
Soviet  tutelai^e  could  and  mlKht  spike  the 
Kremlin's  cold-war  guns.  I  said  that  many 
mell-lnformed  persona  here  felt  that  this 
could  happen  within  a  year.  This  writer 
probably  gave  the  Impression  that  be  thought 
so.  too;  and  he  does,  conditionally.  If  all 
the  different  kinds  of  guerrilla  and  under- 
ground movements  couid  be  coordinated. 
and  if  a  high-pressure  propaganda  campaign 
wcr*  to  exploit  the  growing  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing against  communism  in  practice  and 
■gBlBst  the  subservience  of  the  Chinese  Red 
tfletatcvBhlp  to  the  Stalinist  dictatorship, 
there  could  be  a  genuine  mass  rising  which 
the  armies  would  first  refuse  to  suppress  and 
would  then  support. 

Whether  these  conditions  can  be  quickly 
met  or  not,  this  writer  is  not  sure.  With 
adequate  financing,  some  help  with  organiza- 
tion and  international  encouragement,  they 
could  be  met  in  a  hurry.  But  whether  it 
wilt  be  qtiickly  realized  in  Wa&hington  and 
elsewhere  that  such  relttively  cheap  en- 
couragement and  help  could  b?  far  more 
disconcerting  to  the  SoTlet  Union  than  mas- 
sive American  rearmament  is  at  this  long 
range  an  unanswerable  question.  Tet.  if 
there  is  to  be  succesful  Chinese  counter- 
revolution, it  is  exceedingly  Important  that 
It  should  get  going  In  a  hurry  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  peycholngy  of  the  Chinese  sol- 
dier—ma>  be  any  soldier's  psychology. 

It  used  to  t>e  a  c<'>mmon  saying  among  the 
Chinese  military  chiefs  of  the  civil -war  era 
that,  though  the  averaire  recruit  Joins  the 
army  to  eat.  and  though  he  is  true  to  bis 
salt  ("favors  those  whom  he  eau."  literally), 
an  army  must  have  a  "t'i-mo."  In  literary 
parlance  this  means  the  theme  of  an  essay. 
In  this  connection  It  means  s  motive  for 
fighting,  a  cause  The  "theme"  may  be 
Wholly  spectotM.  and  a  defsatsd  army  may 
find  It  so  in  retrospect,  as  sereral  millions 
of  Hitler's  former  soldiers  now  profess  to  find 
the  Nazi  theme  But  when  an  army  Is  roll- 
ing Into  action  it  is  not  Inclined  to  examine 
lu  theOM  with  a  crtUcal  eye.  and  In  that 
exciting  iMUr  not  1  soldier  in  10.000  Is 
receptive  to  an  enemy  propagandist's  sug- 
gestion that  its  theme  is  phony. 

Except  for  the  heavily  indoctrinated  little 
nucleus  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  effec- 
tives which  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Teh  con- 
troitod  St  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  mil- 
tloaa  of  "grain  eaters"  who  subsequently 
conquered   the   Chinese  nulnland   were  re- 


cruited like  any  other  Chinese  army  In  his- 
tory. Like  every  other  Chinese  army,  they 
were  recruited  from  the  poor  peasantry  who 
overman  the  land.  They  Joined  to  est.  But 
the  Communists  then  supplied  them  with 
ptonty  of  themes.  The  theoretical  Marxist 
appeal  was  to  a  trifling  minority,  of  course. 
The  major  theme  was  that  of  llt)erallng 
China  from  the  ruthless,  exploiting  dictator- 
ship of  the  fat  bourgeoisie. 

An  Important  corollary  to  thlo  was  that 
this  bourgeoisie  was  traitorous  to  China  be- 
cause It  hrid  s<  Id  exploitation  rights  to  the 
American  Imperialists.  Even  while  this  last 
line  was  being  worked  to  the  limit,  the  Na- 
tionalist armies  were  denied  any  theme  at 
all  by  General  Marshal's  peace-making 
teams.  t>ecause  it  was  esteemed  that  anti- 
Communist  political  education  among  the 
Nationalist  soldiery  would  overheat  their 
passions  and  make  It  difficult  for  the  oppos- 
ing forces  to  be  brought  into  a  coalition. 

Well,  while  the  Rod  armies  were  rolling, 
the  themes  supplied  by  the  Stalinist  stooges 
did  the  trick.  But  once  the  northern  hordes 
settled  down  in  South  China  to  what  is  to 
them  a  most  uncongenial  peace  environ- 
ment, they  began  to  examine  the  themes 
and  found  them  phony.  Being  peasants, 
they  did  not  like  what  was  being  done  to 
the  peasants  in  their  own  northern  home  dis- 
tricts, and  they  did  not  like  what  was  being 
done  to  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
quartered.  They  might  be  "straw -sandaled 
southern  barbarians.  "  speaking  an  atroclovis 
travesty  on  the  Chinese  language.  Their 
food  might  be  an  abomination,  and  their 
cotmtry  might  tie  a  foul  malarial  swamp; 
but  still  they  are  poor,  undernourished  Chi- 
nese farmers,  subject  still  to  rapacious  offi- 
cial exploitation — under  whatever  doctrinal 
authority. 

And  as  for  the  war  having  been  a  holy  one 
for  Chinas  liberation  from  American  Impe- 
rialism, where  was  it,  and  where  Is  It?  And 
who  are  these  arrogant  Russians  from  whom 
the  officers  take  orders  with  more  or  less 
grace  and  to  whom  the  political  commissars 
are  so  abjectly  deferential?  Isn't  It  probably 
true,  they  wonder,  that  they  have  been  ca- 
joled by  traitors  Into  winning  China  for  the 
Red  Russian  empire? 

Now  that  Is  the  state  of  doubt  that  Is 
known  to  prevail  In  many  Chinese  Red  units, 
and  the  line  of  suggestion  that  Is  Influencing 
the  thinking  of  some  of  their  highest  officers 
at  this  moment.  If  mass  discontent  were  at 
this  writing  to  start  one  or  another  army 
rolling  northward,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  and  the  extermination  of  traitors 
as  Its  theme.  It  could  become  a  tidal  move- 
ment and  the  great  propaganda  machinery 
of  the  Stalinist  regime  would  be  powerless 
against  it.  But  If  Moscow  can  flrst  get  a 
substantial  Chinese  force  Into  action  against 
the  United  Nations  forces  In  Korea,  and  get 
that  army  in  action  to  shouting  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  American  Imperialists, 
the  army  theme  throughout  China,  from 
the  hour  of  actual  conflict,  may  only  too 
readily  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Americans 
from  the  East.  Then  it  would  be  next  lo 
impossible  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  actual 
fact  that  China,  the  satellite,  was  fighting 
Soviet  despotism's  war  against  clvlllxatlon 
and  democracy. 

Once  the  existing  armies  were  set  on  the 
wrong  course  and  engaged  In  conflict  at  any 
point.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  Kremlin's 
agents  In  Peking  to  raise  as  big  additional 
armies  as  Russia  could  equip  and  train. 
Eighteen  months  ago  this  writer  tried  to 
contribute  an  article  to  a  magazine  with  a 
Nation-wide  circulation  on  the  uses  that 
Russia  could  make  of  China's  enormous  man- 
power If  the  Stalinist  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  checked.  This  was  rejected 
as  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  possibilities. 
A  little  over  3  months  sko  few  occidental 
military  authorities  would  have  believed 
that  mstiss  uX  Orientals  could  t>e  trained 


and  disciplined  to  flght  as  the  Northern 
Koreans  have  fought  for  a  wholly  unworthy 
cause — the  enslavement  of  their  whole  na- 
tion to  the  Kremlin.  But  though  they  may 
not  have  taken  much  stock  in  the  theme 
supplied  them  when  they  started  rolling — 
the  liberation  of  Korea  from  the  agents  of 
American  Imperialism — no  effort  to  persuade 
them  that  their  southern  kinsmen  were 
fighting  for  a  worthier  cause  has  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  their  fighting  spirit. 

So  it  would  be  with  an  equally  well 
equipped,  well  disciplined  and  well  found 
Chinese  force:  and  if  Soviet  Russia  saw  fit 
to  equip  rnd  train  10,000.000  men.  the  10.- 
000.000  men  could  be  recruited;  and  with 
an  anillorelgn  theme  the  10.000.000  would 
flght.  And  under  those  conditions  the 
masses  would  be  cowed  and  docile,  even 
though  the  maintenance  of  the  10.000.000 
meant  grinding  poverty  for  100.000,000. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  Moscow 
contemplates  any  such  gigantic  effort  to  set 
Red  China  on  an  antl-Amerlcan  course.  It 
could  not  be  organized  In  time  to  antici- 
pate a  tidal  antl-Russlan  movement.  If  such 
a  movement  were  to  start  in  the  near  lutvwe. 
But  no  such  effort  would  t>e  needed  to  start 
a  greater  mass  of  well-rqulpped  Chinese  sol- 
diers than  the  whole  Northern  Korean  army 
on  the  antl-Amerlcan  warpath  and  have 
millions  chanting  the  antl-Amerlcan  theme 
song  In  a  very  short  time. 

So  the  time  left  to  the  rest  of  th3  world 
to  forestall  such  action  and  supply  fuel 
to  a  counterrevolution  may  be  very  short 
Indeed.  / 


America  Can  Win  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  1  edition  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  a  very  responsible  and 
stimulating  publication,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "America  Can  Win  the 
Peace."  by  Mr.  Louis  Fischer.  This  ar- 
ticle wai  called  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
S  Spencer  Scott,  president  of  Harcourt 
Brace  i  Co.,  Inc. 

The  article  is  so  well-written  and  so 
timely  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  it  in  its  entirety  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amkxica  Cam  Win  thx  P^ck 
(By  Louis  Fischer) 

The  other  night,  following  a  lecture,  a 
member  of  my  audience  asked  If  anyone 
really  understood  our  foreign  policy.  There 
were  so  many  contradictions  In  the  things 
we  said  and  the  things  we  did.  we  went  on. 
that  he  had  given  up  the  attempts  to  compre- 
hend Americas  purpose  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Another  questioner  at  the  same  lecture 
wanted  to  know  why  It  was  that  so  few  tKx>ks 
were  avaUable  which  attempted  to  explain 
to  the  responsible  American  citizen  what 
our  foreign  policy  was  or  should  be.  Back 
In  the  thirties,  he  said,  scarcely  a  mcxith 
passed  without  the  publication  of  several 
Important  l)oc)ks  Interpreting  or  analyzing 
America  8  world  rt>le.  Yet  today,  when  the 
stakes   are   influitely    larger,   there   are    few 
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books  which  contribute  to  an  informed 
American  public  opinion  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

Both  these  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
fleet  a  general  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
America  today  over  our  relationshlo  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  our  resfxjnslblllty  In 
meeting  the  threats  to  the  peace.  This 
article  Is  an  effort  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  American  foreign  policy.  It  is 
also  an  effort — perhaps  presumptuous — to 
present  in  rough  outline  some  Ideas  that 
might  go  Into  dealing  with  this  general 
subject. 

What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States? 

Should  it  be  antlcommunism?  We  com- 
bat Stalin  and  bolster  Tito.  Both  are  Com- 
munists. 

Should  It  be  procapltallsm?  We  subsidize 
capitalist  countries  and  we  also  reinforce  the 
Socialist  governments  of  Great  Britain.  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Burma. 

Should  it  be  prodemocracy?  We  support 
many  democracies  as  well  as  the  dictatorships 
in  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia.  Some  of  those 
who  bridle  at  American  aid  to  Tito  would 
help  Franco,  whose  one-party  tyranny  is  as 
tough  as  Tit  OS. 

American  foreign  policy  today  Is  thus  pro- 
and  anti-Communist,  pro  and  anti-capitalist, 
pro-  and  anti-democracy.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  right  hand  of  the  State  Department 
does  not  know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing? 
Does  this  reflect  confusion  in  Washington? 
I  think  not. 

American  foreign  policy  Is  attuned  to 
national  security  rather  than  to  class  Inter- 
cs'mS  and  ideology.  The  only  situation  which 
could  drag  the  United  States  into  war  or 
endanger  Us  safety  Is  Soviet  aggression,  and 
the  State  Department,  therefore,  devotes  its 
major  effort  to  the  frustration  of  Moscow's 
expansionist  tendencies.  It  does  this,  at  the 
moment,  by  strengthening  all  those  countries 
that  lie  athwart  the  path  of  a  possible  Soviet 
push.  The  nations  strengthened  may  have 
different  social  systems  and  political  ideolo- 
gies but  If  they  form  a  barrier  to  Soviet 
Imperialism  they  make  a  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  thereby  earn  Washington's 
blessing  and  t>ounty. 

Individual  Americans,  including  men  hieh 
In  the  Truman  administration,  may  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  pouring  American  money 
Into  the  exchequers  of  Socialist  or  not-too- 
democratic  States.  But  they  know  that  if 
for  want  of  American  dollars  the  Laborlte 
and  reactionary  regimes  of  non-Soviet  Europe 
collapsed,  Russia  would  have  Europe  and  a 
Russo- American  war  would  become  in- 
evitable. 

The  United  States  went  Into  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  and  England  fought  Na- 
poleon, the  Kaiser,  and  Hitler  for  the  same 
reason:  to  prevent  one  nation  from  dom- 
inating Europe,  If  today  the  Soviet  Union 
threatened  to  conquer  Europe  (which  in 
present  circumstances  would  mean  Asia,  too) 
the  national  defense  of  America  would  be 
menr.ced  and  the  United  States  would  feel 
compelled  to  go  to  war  with  StaUn  as  it  did 
twice  with  Germany. 

To  build  a  wall  against  Soviet  expansion  is 
thus  to  stop  a  third  world  war.  But  It  Is  not 
always  possible  to  choose  one's  building  ma- 
terials; you  accept  what  la  available.  Seme 
stones  are  pink,  some  red.  some  gray,  some 
black.  The  question  is  whether  the  stones 
can  be  integrated  into  a  bulwark. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  Second  World 
War  started  wh«ra  Japan  invaded  Manchuria 
in  1931.  The  great  p>owers  should  have  re- 
sisted Japan.  It  is  now  said.  But  in  1931 
Manchuria  was  ruled  by  Chian  Sueh-Ilang. 
a  ruthless  Jlctator  Yet  the  defense  of  China 
might  hav«  stopped  Japan  and  thereby 
stopped  the  landslide  which  led  to  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Similarly,  Abyssinia  was  a  backward.  ^lave- 
holding  kingdom  when  Mussoiiiil  assailed 
It  In  1935      Yet  democratic  action  on  behalf 
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of  Abyssinia  would  have  checked  the  forces 
tha-  made  the  Second  World  War. 

To  abandon  an  area  to  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion because  it  has  little  or  nr,  freedom  is  to 
condemn    It    to    protracted    slavery    and,    in 
addition,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  war.     Irre- 
spective  of   the   nature   of   a   regime,   there- 
fore,   it    must    be    shielded    from    a    foreign 
assault.     The  msrkcd   victim  of  aijgression. 
however,  should  not  only  be  saved;  it  should 
be  led  toward  freedom.     The  two  processes 
are  related,  for  democracy  Is  relaxation  (dic- 
tatorship is  tension)    and  relaxation  comes 
with  peace.     In  Greece  and  Turkey  the  al- 
chemy of  Truman's  goid-transfusions  is  con- 
verting   reactionary    systems    to    liberalism; 
the   trend   in  Greece   began   after   the   civil 
war  was  ended:  it  could  not  have  started  dur- 
ing the  fighting  or  when  the  country  expected 
the  struggle.     Likewise  In  Turkey  American 
subsidies  have  given  the  population  an  Inner 
confidence  In  the  face  of  undisguised  Soviet 
designs.     And  aid  from  the  big  Atlantic  de- 
mocracy creates  a  democratic  noblesse  oblige. 
Thus  a  foreign  policy  dedicated  to  antiag- 
gresslon  and  peace  promotes  democracy  and 
undermines     communism.     On     the     "other 
hr.nd.  a  policy  vociferously  avowing  Its  anti- 
ccmmunlsm  may  defeat  itself  and  for  this 
reason : 

When  the  United  States  declares  that 
it  Is  engaged  in  an  ideological  battle  to 
stem  world  communism  it  conveys  the 
impression  atmad  that  this  is  an  American 
struggle  for  the  survival  of  private  capital- 
ism. Europeans  and  Asians  often  draw  the 
conclusions  that  they  can  be  neutral  In  this 
contest,  which  is  primarily,  they  gather,  a 
clash  between  the  class  philosophies  of  Bol- 
shevik Russia  ai^d  conservative  America. 

Emphasis  on  antlcommunism  suggests  to 
the  outside  world  that  America  has  launched 
a  crusade  to  exterminate  an  enemy  of  the 
economic  status  quo.  That  theme  is  then 
expertly  embellished  by  the  Communists  to 
prove  that  Wall  Street  is  on  the  warpath 
against  the  Kremlin  and  wants  Europe  and 
Asia  to  pull  Its  ideological  chestnut;s  out  of 
the  cold-war  fire. 

But  if  f;e  stress  of  Washington's  propa- 
ganda were  on  American  detestation  of  ag- 
gression because  it  leads  to  war  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  quickly  and 
easily  see  that  this  is  their  fight,  for  they  will 
be  the  first  targets  of  a  Soviet  attack.  They 
would  also  see  that  in  opposing  Russia 
America  is  helping  them,  not  using  them. 
This  would  allay  widespread  suspicion  of  and 
hostility  to  the  United  States  in  countries 
which  have  received  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  from  generous  American  individuals. 

Neither  the  past  nor  present  conduct  of 
the  masters  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  taught 
those  continents  to  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment Ijehaves  unselfishly;  they  are  accord- 
ingly easy  converts  to  the  facile  Communist 
thesis  that  America  is  building  them  up  for 
slaughter  in  another  war  to  be  waged  for 
the  preservation  of  /jnencan  capitalism, 

Tet  the  truth  is  that  in  reinvigorating  the 
nations  imperiled  by  Soviet  imperialism  the 
United  States  is  saving  those  nations  from 
death  while  at  the  same  time  legitimately 
safeguarding  its  own  security  and  preventmg 
the  third  world  war. 

Europe  and  Asia  and  part  of  Africa  have 
known  war  at  its  bloixliest  and  the  word 
peace  exercises  a  potent  magic  over  them. 
The  Communists  have  captured  the  word  and 
misshaped  it  Into  a  mask  to  conceal  the  ex- 
pansionist proclivities  and  activities  of  the 
Russian  State  and  its  foreign  Communist 
puppevs. 

The  facts,  properly  explained,  would  make 
America  the  synonym  of  peace.  But  the 
strident  anti-Communist  Voice  of  America 
gives  the  Communists  and  their  collaborators 
a  golden  opportunity  to  say  that  America  rc- 
tuses.  because  it  is  capitalist,  to  live  amicably 
with  the  Communist  third  of  humanity.    The 


stigma  of  l>eUigerence  is  thus  pinned  on 
America  instead  of  on  Stalin's  breast,  where 
it  belongs. 

The  hand  helping  numerous  nations 
threatened  by  Russia  is  the  hand  of  peace  but 
the  voice  can  be  misinterpreted  to  sound 
like  a  call  for  war. 

The  anti-Communist  Voice,  moreover,  can, 
if  beamed  homeward  too  shrilly,  become  a 
cry  ai.;ainst  domestic  civil  liberties.  In  this 
way  anticommunism  blunts  the  weapon  that 
Will  defeat  communism,  for  the  best  antidote 
to  dictatorship  is  liberty. 

There  are  actually  indications  that  Mos- 
cow Is  pleased  by  the  anti-Communist  furore 
In  the  non-Soviet  world.  The  C-omlnform. 
which  means  the  Kremlin,  has  been  prodding 
the  Communist  parties  of  all  continents  to 
be  more  militant  and  viclent  and  to  under- 
take political  campaigns  in  the  national  In- 
terests of  Russ:a  (such  as  strikes  to  hamper 
the  landing  of  American  munlllons  in  France 
and  Italy)  even  though  thpy  hurt  those  Com- 
munist parties.  On  numernus  occasions 
since  the  Comintern  was  established  in  1919 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  sacrificed  foreign 
Communist  parties  to  what  they  thought 
were  Russia's  needs,  and  today  StaUn  appears 
to  favor  the  ruppresslon  of  the  Communist 
movements  outside  the  Soviet  Empire  be- 
cause in  the  illegal  underground  his  agents 
could  control  them  more  effectively  and  ex- 
ploit thera  more  completely  for  the  greater 
glory  of  Russia  ut)er  alles. 

Above  all,  antlcommunism,  which  may  be 
a  completely  convincing  slopan  in  the  United 
States,  is  negative  and  Ineffective  in  many 
other  countries.  It  has  no  appeal  for  Tito 
or  for  the  numerous  Communist-nationalists 
In  the  Soviet  Empire  to  whom  Muscovite  im- 
perialism is  Irrltatlngly  irksome.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  Inhabiting  the  old 
colonial  areas  around  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  existing  economic  order  Is  identi- 
fied with  hungpr,  while  communLsm.  if  they 
have  ever  heard  of  it,  comes  as  a  promise  of 
an  additional  bowl  of  rice  per  day.  Com- 
munism does  not  give  them  the  instantane- 
ous shcxrk  of  horror  it  evokes  In  most  Ameri- 
cans. Even  in  western  Europe,  at  least 
among  the  working  people  and  the  intel- 
lectuals, capitalism  would  run  communism 
a  close  race  for  the  unpopularity  prize. 

American  policy  makers  should  under- 
sta.nd  that  not  every  country  ha.s  had  the 
fortunate  experiences  of  the  United  States, 
where  capitalism  stands  for  an  extremely 
high  standard  of  living  and  considerable 
personal  freedom.  Capitalism  in  Asia,  for 
instance  is  reminiscent  of  foreign  rtile.  It 
is  the  bleak  past  and  the  black  present.  It 
stand.s  for  slumps,  misery,  usury.  Illiteracy. 
disease,  and  domination  by  a  thin  upper 
crust  of  business  barons  and  political  bullies. 
Antlcommunism  in  the  mouth  of  capitalist 
America,  therefore  arouses  little  enthusiasm: 
on  the  contrary,  it  arouses  the  fear  of  en 
alliance  between  the  mighty  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  and  the  unen- 
lightened, predatory  unimaginative  domestic 
class  of  loan  sharks,  feudal  landlords,  and 
sweat-shop  employers.  Meanwhile  the  Com- 
munists proclaim  themselves  the  wave  of  the 
bright  future  and  paint  Russia  as  the  under- 
dog's paradise.  As  a  result  Moscow,  though 
totallv  counter-revolutionary  itself,  benefits 
from  the  revolutionary  mood  of  the  East. 

Similarly.  Russia,  though  aggressively  im- 
peralistic  itself,  benefits  from  the  widespread 
anti-imperialist  mood.  The  rise  of  Slav  im- 
perialism is  not  fully  realized  in  many  areas 
of  the  globe.  After  Its  birth  in  November 
1917  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  anathernized 
Czarlst  land  grabs:  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen 
were  restored  to  China:  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  states  were  granted  independence:  the 
absolute  monarchy's  designs  on  the  Turkish 
Straits,  the  North  Persian  ell  fields,  and 
Manchuria  were  renounced  and  denounced. 
At  The  same  time  Lenin  and  his  lieutenants 
attacked  British  iinpenalism  in  India  and 
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Purm«.  Dutrh  Jmi->erlallMn  In  Indonesia,  and 
•B  Karopetn  and  American  Imperialistic  ad- 


Today  th«"  British  are  out  of  India  and 
Burma,  the  IXitch  are  out  of  Indoncfta.  the 
United  State*  no  longer  lands  Marines  in 
Latin  America.  wher«ia  Ruaala  Is  back  in 
Port  Arthur.  Dalren.  Manchuria.  Poland,  and 
the  Baltic  countries  and  haa  rerlred  C/ar- 
lel  strivings  toward  the  I>irdaneUes  and 
Iran 

Wevertheleaa.  mlUlona  of  minds,  especially 
in  Asia  and  even  In  India  and  Burma,  do  not 
tinderstand  thla  epochal  r.'versal  of  roles; 
they  •till  think  England  and  America  Im- 
perialistic and  the  Soviets  anU-lmp«rlallatlc. 
The  memoiy  of  Lenin's  antl-lmperlallstic  re- 
nunciations survl\e«  all  of  Stalin's  robberlea. 
Material  to  support  charges  of  Soviet  Im- 
perial li<m  Is  close  at  hand  and  will  win  cre- 
dence in  China  and  eastern  Europe  because 
of  the  obTloua  resemblance  between  Stalin 
and  his  polltlcail  ancestors,  the  Czars  of  Moe- 
coTT  "The  Kremlin's  slzzUnR  hate  and  re- 
BBoraalaaa  persecution  of  any  Yugoslav  or 
Poto  or  CMch  who  puts  bis  country's  inter- 
at>OTe  those  of  Russia  (thla  is  the  chief 
3n  for  all  the  purires  and  trials  In  the 
Comlnform  ct^Ionles)  would  make  the  pic- 
ture of  Soviet  domination  of  subject  peoples 
unmistakably  clear  were  It  not  for  the  blur- 
ring effect  of  anotf  er  Image  or  mirage:  Amer- 
ica's wish  to  spread  its  own  type  of  economic 
system  The  icx-us,  therefore,  must  be  mi 
Rtaaslan  imperialism  and  on  all  other  im- 
perialisms Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe  would 
then  be  less  Inclined  to  believe  the  antl- 
AmerlcanUma  of  the  Communists. 

ESccept   as   opposition    to  Stalin's   new    Im- 
pcrlallsm.  American  boatillty  to  Russia  Is  un- 
intelligible to  many  outside  observers.     Lit- 
erate persons  everywhere  recall  without  dif- 
fieulty  the  wartime  sUlanre  betwern  capltal- 
Ifl    United    States    and    the    Soviet    Unlcn. 
America,    they   remember,    sent    mi)re    than 
•  11.000  000.000  worth  of   lend-lease  material 
to    Stalin's    C'.mmunUt    dictatorship       Thla 
gift,  unprecedented  lor  Elze  and  made  with- 
out conditions  or  strings,  helped  to  save  the 
Communist    dictatorship    from   destruction. 
It  also  helped  the  democracies  win  the  war. 
but  it  was  nvot   pure  expediency      Although 
the    Kremlin    in    May    1930    had    dlsml-ssod 
im  LltvinoT.  tb«  champion  of  collective 
ity  and  peace,  and  signed  the  Nazi  pact 
and  immediately  thereafter  launched  un  Its 
present   career   of    Imperialism,    the   democ- 
racies did  not  yet  realize  the  acope  and  in- 
tensity of  Moscow's  expansionist  drive      Un- 
til  the  8ovlet-Na>l  pact  of  AukTust   1939.   In 
fact.  Soviet  Ruaala  bad  annexed  no  territory. 
The  subsequent  annexations,  by  arrangement 
with  Hitler.  In  Poland,  the  Baltic  region,  and 
Rumania,    were    no*    unlvtrsally    recognlard 
as  the  foundiition  stones  of  the  New  Soviet 
Empire.    "We  couldnt  forsesee."  Vice  Presi- 
dent BAKKLaT  said  recently,  "that  one  of  our 
partners   in    that    war     •      *      •     would    be- 
ccnM  aoeetftsb  and  so  domineering.     *     *     •" 
n  VM  o.niy  in   1946   that  some  beads  of 
Itlc   states    commenced    to    see    the 
of  a  bear  roaming  wild  In  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  defeat  of  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and  by  the  weakness  of  Prance  and 
England.     Njtverthclena.  with  a  purbllndneee 
unmatched   In   the   annals   even   of    mcxlern 
diplomacy,    the   west   continued    to    appease 
fttaUn      Not  until  1947  did  Washington.  Lon- 
don, and  Paris  become  adr  (uately  alarmed 
by  the  mounting  ambition  of  the  Moscow 
dictator. 

TLen  begin  the  cold  war  of  realstance  to 

further  tkjviet  expansion.  The  expansion  Is 
the  reason  for  western  realstance  to  Russia. 
The  expansion  threatens  world  peace  and 
human  freedom  It  Is  a  much  more  con- 
vincing argument  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
than  antlcommunUm 

Today,  especially  Ui  Eiirope  and  some  parts 
of  Asia,  American  materialism  and  class 
cunscicusneas  are  equaled  by  bovlri  nialenal- 


Um  and  class  consciousness  A  number  of 
polltlrlans  and  Intellectuals  In  those  area* 
acccvdlnaly  favor  a  third  or  neutral  position. 
But  If  they  were  made  to  see  that  Russian 
expansion  Is  the  enemy  and  that  It  menaces 
them  more  than  It  does  the  United  States 
they  would  recognise  America  as  their  pro- 
tector and  Ruasla  as  the  warmonger  They 
would  not  fall  Into  the  CommunUt  trap  of 
neutrality. 

America  can  win  the  peace  The  cold  war 
can  be  won  and  the  hot  war  prevented  by 
rallying  the  largest  number  of  people  to  otir 
clde.  This  should  be  the  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcv  and  from  the  purely  prac- 
tical point  of  vle\7  It  would  be  well  to  realUe 
that  more  of  the  3.SO0.0O0.0OO  people  on  this 
earth  will  respond  to  the  call  of  peace  and 
antl-lmperialism  than  to  any  other  banner. 

The  conflict  between  dictatorship  and  de- 
mocracy la  undeniable:  so  Is  the  conflict  be- 
tween communism  on  the  one  hand  and 
capitalism  and  the  British  Labor  type  of 
social  democracy  on  the  other.  But  wars 
and  rumors  of  war  help  communism  ( the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  was  the  child  of  the 
First  World  War  and  the  Red  regimes  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  China  sprang  from  the 
Second)  whereas  peace,  plenty  for  the  lowly, 
progress,  and  national  freedom  create  a  cli- 
mate In  which  the  poison  plant  of  com- 
munism must  wither  and  die. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  soirrH  cabolina 

IN  THE  'iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  a 
sfident  at  Furman  University  In  my 
home  city  of  Oreenville.  S.  C.  not  too 
many  years  apo,  I  met  a  young  fellow 
.student  by  the  name  of  William  C.  De- 
Vane.  I  well  remember  young  DeVane 
because,  like  me,  he  had  to  earn  his  own 
way.  We  had  adjoining  newspaper 
routes.  Through  the  years  which  have 
came  and  gone.  William  has  continued 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
and  now,  for  some  years  he  has  l)een 
dean  of  Yale  College.  This  is  but  an- 
other example  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  oppportunities  in  this  great  coun- 
try for  those  who  are  willing  to  work. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  De- 
Vane's  address  delivered  at  the  recent 
Furman  University  commencement 
exercise ; 

Dilemmas  and  SoLirnoNS 

To  anyone  connected  with  American  edu- 
cation, this  pleasant  month  of  June  pro- 
vlues  all  the  necessary  materials  for  a  night- 
mare. EspeclaUy  is  this  so  if  one  is  put  In 
the  unenviable  petition  of  t>elng  a  speaker 
at  a  oommancement  exercise,  ur  pertiaps  the 
even  BOt*  painful  position  of  having  to 
listen  to  the  speaker.  Two  weeks  ago  as  I 
lay  abed  with  a  fever.  I  had  such  a  night- 
mare— induced,  no  doubt,  by  my  effort  to 
provide  a  speech  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  inviting 
me  to  be  your  speaker  on  this  occasion.  la 
my  heated  dream  I  seemed  to  see  the  whole 
breadth  and  Itagth  of  our  sunlit  ct)UuLry, 
and  in  every  city,  village,  hamlet,  and 
whistle  stop.  speuk'.Ts  wtrc  haranguing  with 
eloquence  aiul  gesture  our  innocent  and  de- 
fenseless youth.  The  noise  whs  appalling. 
Elderly   gt-iitlemcn  with  upraUcd  ariua  were 


making  fervid  Hppeals.  shaggy-haired  states- 
men were  beating  their  breasts,  and  now  and 
again  I  heard  ministers  at  prayer  informing 
the  Lord  in  passiorrte  terms  of  what  was 
hapiienlng  at  that  time  in  that  place.  In  my 
fever.  I  am  sure  I  heard  echoes  of  the  speeches 
we  used  to  make  when  we  were  young — 
Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators.  The  Cross  of 
Gold,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  did  not  hear  faint 
echoes  of  Casey  at  the  Bat  Before  a  blest^ed 
and  complete  unconsciousness  overtook  me. 
I  was  granted  a  view  of  the  victims  of  all 
thla — those  who  had  to  listen — and  to  my 
astonlsnment  they  seemed  utterly  unmoved  — 
not  surprised,  but  stolid,  peaceful,  unmoved, 
even  cheerful  and  enduring,  but  almost  com- 
pletely unaffected.  They  had  the  air  of 
knowing  thit  the  storm  would  blow  ever, 
that  soon  the  clamor  would  ceiise.  the  5un 
would  shine  again,  the  seasons  would  march 
in  their  accustomed  round,  and  they  would 
go  about  the  familiar  business  of  the  world 
in  the  way  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
gone  before  them — earning  their  dally  bread, 
rnlslng  their  families,  suffering  and  rejoicing, 
falling  and  aspiring  again,  in  short,  living 
the  life  of  our  passionate  kind  as  It  Is  given 
to  us  to  live. 

Now  I  submit  that  it  is  not  propitious 
for  a  speaker  at  commencement  to  have  such 
visions  and  dream  a  short  time  before  he  Is 
to  perform.  But  it  has  its  good  side.  It 
certainly  undermines  the  speaker's  confi- 
dence in  the  effect  he  is  to  have,  but  it  also 
tends  to  shorten  his  speech.  If  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
commencement  speakers  acroes  the  land  at 
this  season — as  the  Prench  cynic  remarks, 
"Old  men  like  to  give  good  advice  when  they 
can  no  longer  set  a  bad  example'— there  is 
also  something  pathetic  in  the  situation.  For 
behind  all  the  speaking  and  the  gestiu-es, 
and  t>ebind  the  well-deserved  congratula- 
tions there  is  a  valiant  attempt  to  puss  on  to 
our  youngsters  the  wisdom  that  life  has 
taught  tis.  There  Is  the  noble  desire  lo  save 
them,  if  possible,  some  of  the  mistakes  and 
pains  that  we  have  blundered  into.  There 
is  the  real  yearning  to  prepare  you  as  you 
set  out  for  the  rough  Journey  you  are  about 
to  undertake.  It  is  of  this  love  and  care  of 
the  generations,  each  for  each,  that  makes 
our  civilization  permanent  and  strong. 
Blest  bt  the  tie  that  *)inds. 

It  Is  customary  on  occa&lons  like  this  for 
the  speaker  to  say  something  weighty  and  of 
public  importance,  and  to  this  end  I  shall 
address  myself.  I  want  to  speak  for  a  little 
while  of  some  of  the  dilemmas  that  confront 
us  at  this  time  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Nation,  and  I  want  to  offer  ( as  my  good  ad- 
vice) a  solution.  Since  the  world  in  our 
time  is  compelled  by  Its  problem  to  think 
8o  persistently  In  International,  political, 
and  economic  terms,  I  must  step  out  of  my 
ch&racter  as  a  literary  scholar  and  attempt 
for  the  occasion  to  speak  in  those  terms. 
though  my  solutions,  as  you  will  see.  will  be 
prlmarUy  moral  soiutioiu,  offered  in  liter- 
ary terms. 

For  rather  more  than  two  decades  the  lead- 
ers of  thought  and  action  in  our  country 
have  divided  into  two  great  and  opposed 
parties — parties  which  have  Utile  relation  to 
our  formal  political  designations  as  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  These  groups  tixbit- 
ually  think  of  themselves  as  IdealisU.  on 
one  hand,  and  realists,  un  the  oilier.  Each 
group  is  passionate  In  Its  opinions,  and 
utterly  convinced  that  It,  and  it  only,  haa 
the  answer.  Between  them  we  are  con- 
stantly being  asked  to  tuake  a  choice— to 
choose  this  or  that  born  of  the  dilemma. 
The  unicorn,  we  are  informed,  had  only  one 
horn,  but  cows  and  dilemmas  have  two. 
Back  in  the  thirties  in  our  economic  and 
political  distress  we  were  told  by  these  groups 
Tery  sternly  and  very  persistently  that  we 
had  to  choose — the  road  haa  only  two  forks — 
we  had  to  be  Communists  or  we  had  to  be 
Pasclsu.     We  know  now.  with  the  hindsight 
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of  history,  that  the  choice  wa.<?  a  false  one — 
that  we  had  to  be  neither,  that  we  had  a  good 
road  of  our  own  that  only  needed  recogni- 
tion, care,  and  Improvement.  Nationally. 
we  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  both  horns, 
and  take  our  own  way.  though  many  of  our 
Impassioned  and  Injudicious  Individuals 
went  this  way  and  that,  even  to  the  point 
of  conspiracy  and  betrayal.  Our  way  was 
and  Is  the  way  of  democracy — of  majority 
rule  and  minority  concurrence,  of  a  constant 
striving  for  more  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice, and  an  abhorrence  of  violence.  Let  us 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  which  that  time  of 
stress  provided  for  us. 

But  now  again  our  Idealists  and  our  real- 
ists, to  grant  them  the  titles  which  they 
think  they  merit,  are  presenting  us  with  a 
fictitious  dilemma  which  is  not  le.s8  dan- 
gerous for  being  false.  The  Idealistic  schemes 
for  world  peace  Insist  that  we  must  either 
achieve  world  government  now  or  resign  our- 
selves to  an  Inevitable  third  world  war — 
that  is,  we  must  In  some  way  reach  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Soviets  or  face  a 
global  war  Our  realists  have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  cannot  attain  a  world  govern- 
ment or  even  reach  a  working  understanding 
with  the  Russians.  They  accept  the  fact 
that  a  war  with  the  Russians  is  Inevitable, 
and  move  immediately  to  the  logical  idea  of 
a  preventive  war.  Tlielr  reasoning  Is  that 
If  we  must  flght  the  Soviets  why  should  we 
not  choose  the  time  that  suits  us  best. 

Now  these  matters  are  of  such  absolute 
and  final  Importance  to  us  that  we  must 
look  with  the  utmost  care  at  the  alternatives 
we  are  offered,  and  we  must  cast  about  to 
see  If  there  are  not  other  possibilities.  Does 
history  teach  us  that  events  are  Inevitable? 
Has  human  will  abfllcated  to  the  point  where 
it  Is  ready  to  accept  a  doctrine  of  historical 
destiny  as  its  final  answer?  Can  we  give 
up  our  Judgments  and  our  responsibility  in 
th3  stress  of  crisis?  I  cannot  believe  it.  We 
are  not  wise  enough  to  know,  nor  strong 
enough  to  control,  the  forces  which  operate 
in  any  particular  historical  event.  Nor  can 
we  predict  what  will  happen  If  we  start  so 
tremendous  an  action.  We  must  be  very 
deliberate  Indeed  in  accepting  any  Idea  of 
inevitability,  and  we  mu5t  take  twice  as  long, 
at  least,  before  we  move  from  the  notion  of 
the  Inevitability  of  war  to  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
ventive war.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
the  next  war,  if  It  comes,  will  be  total  and 
atomic  Even  the  wiser  of  our  military  men 
have  abandoned  the  idea  that  modem  war 
can  give  us  anything  but  destruction  and 
death.    That  way,  more  than  madness  lies 

On  the  other  side,  let  us  look  at  the  ex- 
pectancies of  the  Idealists  who  l>elleve  that 
we  must  have  a  world  government  or  reach 
a  working  agreement  with  the  Russians  or 
a  world  war  will  be  Inevitable.  To  anyone 
who  has  studied  profoundly  the  Communist 
doctrines  from  Marx  to  Lenin  and  Stalin  It 
ought  to  t>e  clear  that  the  Soviet  oligarchy 
Will  never  come  into  a  world  government 
that  the  rest  of  us  could  tolerate,  for  such 
a  world  government  would  have  to  be  a  de- 
mocracy implying  majority  rule  and  minor- 
ity concurrence.  The  United  Nations  has 
already  met  this  fact.  Moreover.  In  the 
Communist  logic  of  hutory — to  which  their 
minds  are  prisoners — a  war  between  commu- 
nism and  capitalism  Is  Inevitable.  Nor  shall 
we  appease  the  Russians  by  soft  words  and 
promises  or  by  falling  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  worst — In  their  logic  these  will  be 
taken  as  signs  of  our  decay  and  weakness 

Some  of  our  Idealists  think  we  can  allay 
the  fears  of  Russia  by  practicing  more  lib- 
erty and  equality  here  at  home  That  is  a 
good  cause  In  Itself  and  should  be  done  for 
Its  own  sake  and  also  because  It  will  make 
•ome  of  the  wavering  nations  trust  us  more 
and  may  cause  them  to  aline  themselves 
with  us.  But  It  is  Idle  to  think  that  such 
moderate  actions  would  impress  the  Polit- 


buro.    Only  their  own  revolution  will  satUfy 
them. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  idealist  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  evil  which  we  face  in  the  fanatlr  creed 
of  communism.  What  we  confront  is  a  po- 
litical religion  so  consistent  in  lis  dog- 
matism that  It  is  able  to  discount  in  ad- 
vance any  approach  which  varies  from  Its 
doctrine.  The  hope  of  peace  of  the  whole 
world  Is  thwarted  by  this  evil.  But  there 
it  is.  and  we  will  serve  no  good  or  useful 
pur{x>se  by  blinding  ourselves  to  it  with 
sentimental  hopes  and  lllu.'ilons. 

Must  we  then  come  to  the  Communist  con- 
clusion that  war  is  Inevitable?  I  think  not. 
We  cannot  change  the  minds  of  the  Polit- 
buro, but  we  do  not  need  to  do  so.  We  need 
only  to  convince  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  which  are  wavering.  If  we  can  contain 
the  Ru.ssians  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
frighten  them  from  aggression.  Such  a 
moral  defeat  will  not  change  their  minds, 
but  their  doctrine  will  be  greatly  sapped  of 
Its  virulence.  Tito's  rebellion  in  Yugoslavia 
against  the  religious  and  political  authority 
of  the  Kremlin  has  already  had  a  great 
effect.  Will  Stalin  be  forever  able  to  hide 
the  fierce  Russian  will  to  power  in  the  false 
panacea  of  orthodox  Marxism? 

In  searching  for  a  historical  analogy  to 
communism,  that  wise  man.  Relnhcld  Nle- 
buhr,  finds  it  in  Mohammedanism.  Like 
communism,  the  Mohammedan  dogma  wus 
both  political  and  religious,  and  the  head  of 
Mohammedanism  was  both  sultan  and  cal- 
iph— like  Stalin,  dictator  and  high  priest. 
Taking  advantage  of  dissensions  In  Spain  and 
In  the  Near  East,  the  great  crescent  swept 
into  France  in  the  west  and  to  Vienna  In  the 
east.  In  time  the  tide  receded  The  creed 
did  not  change;  the  Mohammedans  still  be- 
lieve in  a  holy  war.  but  Mohammedanism 
does  not  believe  In  Itself  enough  today  to 
challenge  the  world.  Must  we,  then  follow- 
ing the  historical  analogy,  fight  centuries  of 
bloody  wars  to  contain  and  drive  back  com- 
munism? 

If  necessary,  yes.  but  It  is  not  inevitable 
that  we  shall  have  to  do  so.  Communism 
will  certainly  use  military  force  to  maintain 
its  positions,  but  its  subtler  weapons  are 
political  revolution  and  conspiracy.  These 
have  been  so  successful  so  far  that  there  Is 
no  immediate  necessity  for  the  Russians  to 
resort  to  a.'-ms.  Political  penetration  Is 
safer  and  more  successful,  since  It  captures 
a  country  undestroyed.  To  meet  this  subtle 
war,  our  defense  must  be  moral,  economic, 
and  political.  Unless  we  become  desperate 
we  may  never  have  to  flght  with  arms.  Our 
weapons  are  Justice  and  understanding,  eco- 
nomic help,  and  political  wisdom  in  Asia 
and  Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  idealist 
must  realize  that  nothing  but  a  superiority 
of  ready  power  in  the  non-Communist  world 
can  preserve  peace  in  our  time;  and  the  real- 
ist must  realize  that  our  greatest  power  in 
this  struggle  lies  in  the  unity  and  the  moral 
and  economic  health  of  cursives  and  our 
friends.  We  need  not  succumb  to  illusion 
on  one  hand,  or  desperation  on  the  other. 

But  now,  with  your  permission,  I  wish  to 
move  away  from  this  huge  national  and  In- 
ternational dilemma  to  one  that  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  South — a  dilemma 
that  Is  not  yet  clearly  seen  as  a  problem  of 
choice  by  most  of  us  A  person  coming  back 
home  to  Carolina  after  living  elsewhere  for 
a  third  of  a  century  is  struck  by  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  absence.  I  first 
saw  Greenville  In  the  summer  of  1913.  and 
I  think  1  saw  it  for  what  It  v.  as.  and  without 
illusions  It  was  a  pleasant  little  city  with 
very  friendly  people.  It  had  enough  hcme- 
owned  industry  on  lis  msirgins  to  keep  It 
alive  economically,  and  enough  children  to 
make  It  happy  Its  roots  were  deep  in  the 
country,  and  one  knew  that  the  rivers  and 
the  mountains   were   not   far   away.     There 


was  occasional  violence  on  Saturday  night, 
and  there  were  reported  to  be  one  or  two 
wealthy  families.  The  relative  poverty  of 
the  city  did  not  troub>  us  much,  nor  for 
a  while  did  the  great  agonies  of  the  nations 
in  the  First  World  War.  The  little  city,  like 
a  hundred  others  in  the  South  was  largely 
home-minded  and  self-contained  To  the 
boys  mind  it  was  a  fine  place  to  grow 
up  in.  and  he  hardly  saw  the  anxiety  and 
jyjverty,  material  and  cultural,  which  lay 
so  close  below  the  s-jrface  If  people  had 
little  to  get  along  with  they  got  along  with 
that  little  as  cheerfully  as  possible.  If  the 
meagreness  of  life  was  cramping  to  our  eld- 
ers, as  It  mu.«t  have  been,  they  could  and 
did  lull  themselves  with  illusory  and  ro- 
mantic talks  of  ancient  grandeur  before  the 
War  Between  the  States  had  destroyed  the 
South  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  old  dre.im  of  former  greatness  had 
paralyzed  the  will  of  almost  all  of  the  South 
for  present  and  future  action  Our  whole 
8<x;lety  was  the  helpless  and  h>*pnotized  vic- 
tim of  the  soporific  illusion  and  dream  It 
was  the  easy  way  to  lay  all  our  social  and 
material  short-comings  to  the  charge  of  the 
tragedy  which  overtook  us  In  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  its  ghastly  aftermath. 
But  the  growing  youngster  saw  little  of  the 
poverty,  the  shiftles&ness.  and  casual  in- 
justices of  that  world:  what  he  saw.  and  re- 
members With  nostalgia,  was  the  easy-going 
kindliness  of  the  people,  the  leisure  of  moon- 
lit summer  evenings,  and  the  graces  and 
comforts  of  home. 

But  now  a  change  has  come  over  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  South.  They  are  no  longer 
Bmail,  and  they  are  no  longer  languid  and 
sleepy.  They  boast  of  their  progress  and 
thtir  energy:  they  bustle  and  bristle  with  in- 
dustry  and  commerce.  They  are  f'Jll  of  enter- 
prise. They  begin  to  be  prosperous  and 
wealthy.  They  cut  the  trees  down  to  make 
through  streets,  they  crowd  '.he  past  out  of 
of  their  way  In  the  name  of  prog-ess.  The  . 
violence  and  Injustice  still  are  ve.'v  near  the 
surface,  but  the  old  friendliness  and  leisure 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  our  ways. 
Our  cities  have  no  character  of  their  own. 
with  a  few  exceptions,  but  do  their  best  to 
imitate  New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  and 
Pittsburgh.  They  will  succeed  only  in  Inr- 
Itating  some  of  the  ghastly,  and  now  almost 
ghostly,  towns  of  New  England — Fall  River, 
Lowell,  and  Lawrence. 

Now  to  what  end  is  all  this?  Is  it  to  make 
life  happier?  Is  the  South  so  hungry  for 
material  goods  after  a  long  starvation  that 
It  must  sell  Us  soul? 

Here  are  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma: 
The  sleepy.  Impoverished  South  of  half  a 
cenfary  ago:  and  the  aggressive,  noisy,  and 
ugly  country  which  we  seem  to  be  creating. 
The  first  horn  has  already  slipped  from  our 
grasp:  but  we  do  not  need  to  be  Impaled 
upon  the  second.  Here  as  In  the  other 
dilemmas  which  I  have  jx>sed  there  is  an- 
other way — a  way  between  the  sentimental 
Idealism  of  the  past  and  the  fierce  and  short- 
sighed  realism  before  us. 

But  to  refuse  to  embrace  either,  and  to 
choose  and  make  our  own  way  requires 
awareness,  brains,  character,  restraint,  in- 
tegrity, cotorage.  and  indeed  all  the  virtues 
that  make  us  an  individual  and  different 
society.  It  is  for  you  young  men  and 
women  to  make  the  South  of  the  future. 
Take  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new.  Re- 
member your  gracious  heritage,  and  know 
that  you  have  a  way  of  life  which  Is  unique. 
In  keeping  life  graciovis  and  t)eautiful  and 
leisurely,  there  is  no  objection  to  using  your 
brains,  and  even  your  muscles.  There  is  no 
command  or  destiny  that  condemns  you  to 
poverty.  Wisdom  and  conscience  demand 
that  you  t>e  intelligent,  restrained,  and  Just. 
Tills,  then,  is  a  plea  that  cnce  again  we  re- 
ject both  horns  of  the  dilemma,  and  find  a 
way  for  ourselves.     None  of  us  would  wish 
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bJKk  th«  ptQch«d  And  lurrow  lift  of  the 
oid  days;  and  few  ot  us  would  dsslrt  ths 
cnid*  and  nithlsas  society  which  has  orcr- 
vtetaaed  crrtatn  other  p«rts  of  America. 
Tb«  Skiuth  has  somethUis  to  teacb  the  rest 
of  this  country  abt-iui  the  iocxi  life.  It  wUl 
b*  ft  tnivdy  (or  the  country  if  the  Sv^uth 
■boald  lOM  its  own  character,  and  hsve 
nothing  to  >sy  of  lU  very  own  In  ths  shapltxg 
of  our  national  life. 

At  the  l>ef;lnnlD«  of  thU  ipeech  I  threat- 
ened vou  with  good  advice.  It  Is  now  de- 
llTervd  Uite  most  food  tdTlos  It  may  be 
r«duc«d  to  some  very  threadbare  platitudes: 
•To  yeur  own  self  be  true"  .  "Keep  your  shirt 
on,  but  Tour  sieeTes  roUed  up";  "Use  your 
hnUtt  snd  your  hMrts":  and  "Dont  take 
any  wooden  nickels" — and  since  I  now  come 
trom  CoaiKctlcut  you  might  add  "Don't  buy 
any  wooden  nutmeg  "  All  this  prudential 
ftdTlc*  makes  me  feel  like  Polontiu  glTlng 
eounwl  to  hu  son.  I  need  not  add  that  be- 
yood  prudence  are  wisdom  and  JxuUce — 
aastcre  Tirtues  which  are  nonetheless  the 
best  terrestrial  fUldca  we  hsve 

It  wUl  be  tan  than  graclctjs  to  end  on 
the  bitter  plU  of  good  advice,  however  well 
Intended.  These  young  men  and  women 
grsduatlng  today  have  earnc'd  ancii  deserved 
our  concratuLatlona— and  with  the  con- 
gratulfttlaM  |0  beat  wtahM  for  •  Umg.  pros- 
perous, and  happy  life.  A  hopeful  country 
looks  to  you  (or  twtter  days  than  we  have  yet 
seen  la  this  much-loved  cotuitry.  Those 
days  will  come  if  you  will  only  be  true  to 
your  beat  Klvea. 


Tbe  Foresight  and  Unselfiskcess  of 
Keetncky  Womea 
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cr 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

CT   Kt>fTT  rKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RTPRKSENTATIVES 
Friday    August  25,  1950 

Mr  WHITAKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  coiisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Rzcobd. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  pliiced  in 
the  RrcoiD  editorials  from  newspapers 
published  in  the  Second  Di.stnct  of  Ken- 
tucky, because  I  believed  the  statements 
tberein  were  food  for  thought  and  would 
be  of  aome  benefit  to  those  who  might 
resd  the  Record.  As  a  young  Member, 
for  the  standpoint  of  service.  I  have  yet 
to  attempt  to  speak  on  any  subiect  with 
the  mient  of  trvinK  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  leg^lslatlon.  and  I  shall  never  be  so 
presumptuous  unless  I  sincerely  believe 
that  I  can  give  my  colleagues  food  fur 
thotttht 

In  1946  I  walked  into  the  ofiBce  of  the 
who  at  that  time  had  the 
'  to  lefucBint  the  same  dbt  net  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  today. 
Governor  Earle  ClemenU.  of  the  Second 
District  of  Keniucky.  After  passing 
pleasantries.  Earle  h&Dde<j  me  a  letter 
from  Elkton.  Todd  County.  Ky  .  which  is 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky  It  was  signed  by  28  ladies  of 
Elkton  who  were  asking  Earle  to  vote  for 
national  militjuv  trainliig.  Most  of 
these  ladies  I  bad  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  knowing  personally.  The 
first  algiMr  of  that  letter  was  a  good 


woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louie 
Weathers,  who  had  lost  her  son  Just  a 
short  time  before  He  was  a  pilot  in  the 
United  SUttes  Army  Air  Corps.  I  was 
so  proud  to  know  that  In  our  district 
there  are  patriotic.  sacriflcinR  citizens 
who.  regardless  of  their  personal  losses, 
had  Uie  foresight  of  what  the  policy  of 
our  national  administration  should  be 
at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  how  our  foreign  policy 
is  formulated:  I  do  not  know  how  the 
State  Department  pages  public  opinion. 
I  do  know  that  public  opinion  Is  some- 
thing everyone  wants  and  wants  it  to  be 
favorable.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
public  opinion  Is  that  which  even  Russia. 
Stalin,  and  the  Soviet  Government  seeks 
to  formulate  In  the  world  today.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  certain  persons  and 
organizations  and  political  parties  would 
like  to  know  how  to  gage  and  formulate 
and  mold  public  opinion.  All  that  one 
has  to  do  is  to  read  the  advertisements 
In  the  newspapers,  and  read  the  mail 
with  the  elaborate  brochures  and  pam- 
phlets sent  out  under  every  conceivable 
name,  listen  to  the  radio — public  opinion 
is  a  ver>'  precious  thing 

As  I  said  before.  I  believe  that  what 
few  remarks  I  have  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing and  placinR  in  the  Record  should  be 
food  for  thought  for  those  who  mifiht 
read  the  Record.  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing  with  reference  to  Washington  and 
those  who  operate  from  an  ofScial  stand- 
point. Congressmen  up.  that  the  old 
adage  which  has  often  been  heard  is  very 
applicable,  that  is.  "We  can't  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees."  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  a  leader.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  in  the  House  of  R-^presenta- 
tives.  in  Uie  United  States  Senate,  in  the 
Bute  Department,  or  in  the  Pentagon, 
or  in.  as  some  of  my  colleagues  at  times 
have  sneerlngly.  unwisely  referred.  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  who  did  not,  or  now  does  not. 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  want  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  bring  about  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  that  any  mis- 
takes made  by  the.se  leaders  are  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  they  personally  would  not 
sacrifice  to  bring  about  peace. 

My  colleagues.  It  is  so  easy  to  criticize. 
so  easy  to  point  out  the  errors  of  just 
yesterday.  It  Is  easy  to  stand  back  and 
see  errors  after  having  time  to  look  here 
and  there,  and  when  we  listen  for  con- 
structive cniicism  oft  times  we  are  given 
an  answer  which  is  cheap,  political  dem- 
aKOKuery.  blaming  this  person  and  that 
person  and  the  other  person  for  apparent 
mistakes  that  they  made.  The  true  test 
in  my  mind  that  each  man  who  occupies 
a  position  of  trust  can  give  to  himself 
and  receive  his  own  answer — Jast  what 
have  I  done.  Just  what  help  have  I  tried 
to  Klve'  Have  you  offered  to  give  any 
advice  or  counsel?  Have  you  written 
and  used  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  to  those 
who  have  to  make  the  decisions.'  Would 
you  envy  the  Saoretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  our  President,  our 
Pre.<ident  yours  and  mine,  when  they 
make  ded^ooa  wliereby  if  these  deci- 
sions are  wronff.  the  youth  of  our  country 
shed  blood  and  die?    It  would  be  so  easy 


to  Just  write  a  note  and  say.  "I  know  In 
a  small  way  the  burden  that  is  on  you 
to  make  these  decisions,  and  you  fcuYet 
personalities,  and  you  forget  politics,  and 
Just  let  me  tell  you  that  I  pray  for  your 
success  and  I  wish  that  your  every  deci- 
sion shall  be  correct,  because  I  love  my 
country  and  I  too  wish  peace  for  the 
world." 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
tfe  best  congrt'.ssional  district  in  the 
United  States  of  America— a  letter  which 
was  signed  by  100  women  of  Morv;anfleld, 
Ky..  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky,  and  I  am  asking  the  privi- 
lege' of  placing  it  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  those  who  read  the  Record  m.iy  see 
that  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  dauRh- 
ters  of  men  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  times  of  war  are  farsighted  enouch 
patriotic  enough,  and  sacrificing  enouuh. 
to  offer  the  most  precious  thing  which 
they  possess,  their  sons,  their  husbands, 
their  brothers,  their  fathers.  As  true 
Kentuckians  they  offer  that  precious 
thing  because  of  the  love  of  their  country 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world; 

August  17.  1950. 
Mv  DiAS  Mr  WHrTAKini :  The  100  members 
of  Grlggs-Alvey  Unit.  No.  48,  of  the  American 
Legion  AuxUlary.  believing  that  a  prepared 
naaon  is  the  best  Insured  nation,  respect- 
fully urge — when  the  bill  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  comes  up.  that  you  please  vote 
'Yes.' 

We  sincerely  believe  that  now,  whUe  the 
dangers  of  un preparedness  are  so  evident.  Is 
the  time  to  begin  the  foundations  of  an 
orderly  reserve  training  program. 

As  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters 
of  men   who  have  served   their  country   in 
times  of  war,  we  ask  your  support  of  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yuurs. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Grekkwkx. 
Legislatiic   Chairman,   Gnggs-Alvey 
Unit,  i/o.  48. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or  MIS.SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATI\T3 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Co.n- 
cREssioNAt  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  taken  from 
the  August  issue  of  the  Butcher  Work- 
man. Under  no  circum.stances  should 
we  attempt  to  economii:e  where  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  American  people 
could  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  these  expressions: 
Bacttjua  roR  Sale 

Again,  In  House  bill  7788,  an  outrageous 
eftort  Is  being  made  to  reduce  the  numt)er  of 
Federal  inspectors  In  meat-packing  plants 
through  a  cut  In  appropriations  for  this 
health-guarding  governmental  agency.  The 
laws  providing  for  Federal  meat  Inspection. 
along  with  the  I^xxl  and  Drtig  Act  of  1000. 
are  among  the  greatest  congresslonul  art.s  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Bacteria  attaclis 
anlranJ  flesh  perhaps  more  qulcidy  than  anv 
other  substance.  Without  rigid  Federal  In- 
spection of  meat,   it   is  very   probsbte  that 


death  would  be  the  reward  of  hundreds  (  f 
innocent  victims  In  consuming  It  We  need 
orJy  to  look  at  the  record  to  review  the  slime 
and  filth  which  prevailed  In  meat -slaughter- 
ing plsnu  prior  to  Federal  inspection. 

An  Inadequate  force  of  Government  agents 
carefully  examining  animal  carcasses  before 
and  fter  slaughter  would  be  almost  as  bad 
as  no  Inspection  at  all  There  still  exists  in 
the  sale  of  meat  to  the  public  some  very 
shameful  and  shocking  practices  While  such 
practices  may  be  isolated,  they,  nevertheless, 
do  exist,  and  we  can  prove  It  We  make 
the  open  charge  that  In  some  meat-packl.ig 
plants  without  Federal  inspection  animals 
which  are  either  diseased  or  dead  In  the  p>ens 
are  still  being  processed  by  disreputable  own- 
ers and  sold  to  an  innocent  buying  public. 
In  some  areas  badly  crippled  animals  which 
could  not  possibly  pass  Federal  Inspection 
are  bootlegged  even  across  -State  lines  by 
blackguards  who  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
Industry. 

Instead  of  the  law  being  weaicened.  as 
House  bill  7786.  If  enacted,  will  do.  the  whole 
process  of  Inspection  of  meat  for  human  con- 
sumption should  be  strengthened.  The  Sen- 
ators or  Congressmen  who  vote  for  a  cut  In 
appropriations  for  Federal  meat  inspection, 
which  would  automatically  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  necessary,  should  be  driven 
out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents  back 
home. 

Lets  keep  oinr  Nation's  meat-packing 
plants  clean.  Federal  inspection  has  ac- 
complished this.     Lets  not  destroy  it. 


The  Awful  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.1ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MINNFSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Htase  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Independent  Review,  of 
Litchfield.  Minn.  This  editorial  says 
clearly  the  very  things  that  need  to  be 
said  today.  It  fixes  the  responsibility 
for  the  present  international  crisis 
squarely  where  it  belongs — on  the 
shoulders  of  each  of  us.  Peace  is  not  the 
work  of  any  one  man;  it  is  a  respon.si- 
bihty  that  we  must  share  in  common. 

Thi  Awtul  Responsibiutt 
How    many    of    Meeker    County's    19.000 
people  have  done  anything  during  the  last 
5  years  to  help  prevent  the  present  Korean 
conflict? 

The  war  is  now  striking  at  the  lives  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us  as  more  men  are 
being  called  up.  more  names  appear  on  the 
casualty  lists  and  war  hysteria  grips  us  and 
we  begin  to  fear  the  relatively  petty  discom- 
forts of  higher  taxes,  shortages,  and  eco- 
homlc  controls.  It  is  all  very  distasteful  to 
us  The  last  thing  we  want  to  see  is  an- 
other full-scale  war.  And  yet.  If  you  and  I 
have  done  nothing  to  help  prevent  It.  »e 
have  very  little  complaint  coming. 

It's  hard  to  sv^e  the  relationship  between 
Meeker  County  and  the  world  affairs.  The 
natural  tendenc:  is  to  feel  that  the  tJnited 
States  Government  is  beyond  our  individual 
lives  and  that  our  thoughts  and  actions  can 
have  no  t>earlng  on  what  our  country  does 
m  international  situations.  It  Is  so  easy 
aud  natural  for  us  to  have  that  altitude  that 


probably  9  out  of   10  of  us  are  In  that  con- 
dition of  mental  stagnation. 

And  yet,  that  attitude  Is  defeatist  in  a 
land  where  defeatism  is  scorned  and  It  Is 
undemocratic  In  a  country  filled  wlih  poh- 
tlcal  critics  of  undemocratic  and  uu-Amen- 
can  actions 

It  is  defeatism  ijecause  it  says.  "I  can't." 
It  is  undemfxrraiic  because  the  very  essence 
of  our  democratic  constitution  Is  that  each 
citizen  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  Government. 

What  could  you  and  1  have  done  to  help 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  conflict  against  com- 
munism? We  CL-uId  have  used  our  tremend- 
ous advantages  as  citizens  of  the  strongest 
and  most  Influential  country  In  the  world 
to  exert  some  liifluence  toward  true  world 
peace.  That  sounds  like  a  big  order.  But  it 
Wi3  no  bigger,  perhaps,  than  that  facing  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  in  1776  when  they  set 
out  to  win  their  Independence  from  Great 
Billaln.  That  Job  took  optimism  against 
overwhelming  odds.  It  took  action  from 
individuals  like  you  and  I  to  gain  from  the 
several  colonies  the  united  action  that  was 
needed  to  bring  the  strength  ot  public 
opinion  to  bear. 

Since  1945  there  has  been  a  United  Nations 
organization  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing world  peace  The  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  main  driving  forces  behind  the 
United  Nations.  But  our  Oovcrnment's  poli- 
cies, inside  and  outside  the  group,  have  not 
been  backed  up  by  Informed  public  opinion 
United  States  foreign  policy  has  been  cither 
nonexistent  or  Inconsistent. 

Further,  it  was  obvious  that  the  UN  never 
has  had  the  strength  needed  to  baclc  up  Its 
decisions  We  all  knew  this,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Americans  have  tried 
to  do  anything  about  it  One  group  that 
tried  to  arouse  public  opinion  In  a  demorratlc 
manner  is  the  United  World  Federalists  who 
called  for  a  UN  police  force  and  some  lessen- 
ing of  national  sovereignties  to  the  world 
organization.  But  ITWF  efforts  fell  mostly 
on  deaf  ears.  People  regarded  such  pleas  as 
"Idealistic"  and  "unrealistic."  There  was 
defeatism  and  an  apparent  loss  In  faith  In 
the  democratic  manner  of  winning  action. 
Everything  was  left  to  the  leaders  of  the 
country,  and  most  of  us  withdrew  Into  our 
own  small  lives,  trying  not  to  notice  the 
troubles  of  the  world  and  trying  not  to  notice 
the  finger  of  responsibility  that  was  point- 
ing at  us. 

We  failed  to  face  the  fact  that  it  was  up  to 
America.  While  we  realized  that  Europe  had 
lost  her  power  and  prestige  we  didn't  see 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  had  taken 
Europe's  place  as  a  leader.  The  Norwegian 
farm  woman  in  1947.  the  French  newspaper- 
man in  1948.  and  the  west  German  school 
boy  in  1949  all  looked  to  America  for  leader- 
ship through  the  troubled  waters  of  inter- 
national confusion.  They  looked  with 
searching  eyes  at  their  American  visitors, 
wondering  if  there  was  the  wisdom  needed 
to  act  as  world  leaders.  America  was  the 
country  with  enough  power  to  exert  some 
world  influence. 

The  way  it's  turning  out  we  haven't  been 
wise  enough  We  are  like  a  small  girl  hold- 
ing a  rifle  while  a  big  smart  guy  tries  to  sneak 
up  Ijehind  and  take  the  rifle  away.  We 
failed  to  provide  the  stimulus  to  cur  elected 
representatives  to  carry  cut  a  wise  and  con- 
sistent program  of  world  leadership. 

If  the  Korean  war  develops  into  a  major 
conflict,  then  It  has  been  too  late.  But  If 
the  Korean  trouble  Is  settled  and  we  a?e 
given  a  pause  to  take  another  look  at  cur 
world  situation,  America  will  have  another 
chance  to  lead  the  Ideological  fight  to  a  suc- 
cessful, peaceful  conclusion,  and  the  people 
of  Minnesota,  along  with  the  rest  of  America 
wi;:  have  a  char.ce  to  unite  behind  a  policy  of 
Wiso  inieruaiiouaUst  acuou. 


Under  the  Sheepsku 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF   IU.1NOI8 

IN  THE  HO^'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  25,  1950 

Mr.  JONA.s  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  e-ditorial  from  the 
Times- Herald.  Washington,  h>.  C, 
Thursday,  August  24.  1950. 

^iNVTti  THE  Sheepskin 

We  have  In  the  United  States  today  a  state 
of  things  forecast  by  the  late  swainp-water 
Mussolini.  Senator  Huey  Pierce  Long,  of 
Louisiana.  Long  was  a  shrewd  exploiter  of 
human  credulity  and  one  of  his  greatest 
talents  was  tliat  of  recognizing  a  brother 
from  afar. 

HE    KNEW    His    KIND 

That  Is  why  he  was  so  quick  to  identify 
the  motives  and  practices  oi  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
in  the  presidency  and  to  tangle  with  him  lor 
control  )f  tlie  Democratic  i'  rty.  the  New 
Deal  and  the  economic  and  political  vitals 
of  the  United  States 

Long  was  not  in  Washington  for  many 
years.  He  came  here  with  the  November  1930 
election.  He  was  erased  bv  as^a.ssuiation,  still 
not  to  this  day  fully  explained  on  September 
8.  1935,  as  he  walkeri  ■vinh  bodygui'.rds  along  a 
corridor  of  the  Louisiana  biatc  capiiol. 

But  while  he  was  here,  he  devoted  hlm- 
selt  so  wholeheartedly  and  efficiently  to 
wrestling  for  power  with  Roosevelt  that  none 
could   have  regretted  his   passing   less 

You  get  an  Insight  into  Long's  understand. 
Ing  of  political  behavior  In  our  time  from  his 
famous  statement  that  "when  fascism  comes 
to  the  United  States  it  WiU  .ome  as  anti- 
fa.scism" 

The  essential  character  ol  fascism  was  its 
socialism.  Indeed,  Its  inventor.  3enuo  Mus- 
solini, was  a  Socialist  Party  hack  m  Italy 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  switching  labels  in 
order  to  sell  his  poison  to  a  people  already 
onto  the  corrupt  character  cf  socialism,  for- 
mally i,-'entified. 

He  did  this  so  cleverly  that  an  Austrian 
paper  hanger  named  Hitler  imitated  him  In 
Germany  with  fearful  success,  but  without 
even  concealing  the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion. "Nazi,"  'i  lust  a  contraction  of  "Na- 
tional Socialis'  Party  "  in  German. 

THE  NATTTEE  O"  THE  BEAST 

In  ihe  sam?  year  that  Hitler  rose  to  power, 
19.^3,  so  did  I'.oosevelt.  In  ihe  United  Sutes 
as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  central  idea 
of  socialism  was  that  government  should 
run  everything,  and  that  whoever  objected 
to  thHt  would  get  his  lumps. 

In  Germany  and  Italy,  the  lumps  were 
delivered  simply  and  forthrlghtly  at  the  pre- 
cinct station  house.  In  the  United  States, 
the  torture  was  more  silent  and  clever. 

First,  It  was  called  "N'ilA."  then,  "antitrust 
law,"  which  latter,  under  the  administra- 
tion cf  Assistant  Attorney  Genr-al  Thurman 
Arnold,  caused  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
numerous  highly  respected  and  Invaluable 
American  industrial  geniu.'-es. 

In  all  cases,  the  object  was  the  same:  to 
make  the  citizen  bow  his  neck  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  flunkey  sent  by  government  to 
command  him  In  his  conduct  and  the  uss 
of  his  private  property. 

Now,  you  may  ask  wherein  that  differs 
from  communism.  Is  not  Truman  denounc- 
ing Stalin  m  the  same  language  that  Roose- 
velt used  on  Hitler  and  Mussolini? 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  brlst'.es  Is 
mUdUche  at   the  Cummunisis'   "blave-Iabor 
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eamps."  Mr.  Boo— ylfi  pliant  tool  In  ot&c*. 
OonMl  Bull,  UM<  to  MMmdv  oa  wtvtai  tbt 
MUM  lu^mt*.  tMil  teoltlBC  the  iMCjr  tbun- 
ders.  about  the  cam*  iiKnwtro«|tiM  tn  Ger- 
many. The  only  cbanc*  that  ne«<l  t>«  m«(l« 
to  to  taaart  "Riaalm.'*  wber»  w«  uard  to  read 
r."    Or  "Italy.*    Or  "Japan  ~ 


OOKXMO  AM  Aim-COMMt7NlaM 

Thus  It  to  Uiat  the  American  people  hava 
•taottrta  ttMd  to  be  vary  of  rommuntam 
•OMtat  to  this  country  under  the  gtUat  o( 
antl-coBUBtmUm. 

Let  OS  Joo*  well  and  carefully  foe  the  wolf 
llliair  the  sheep's  skin,  frtends. 

Por  what  to  dIaeoTwed  by  Trumsn.  Ache- 
aoo  Jk  Co..  rsspactlnc  eoBunuuL^..  '  n^s 

not  alway*  been  so?    Socialist  Mv..-- ;  ar.d 

Socialist  Hitler  looked  to  the  United  Soviet 
SoctaUM  Bipubllcs  of  Bvnala  in  the  1930  t 
(or  thato  bttcdy  (uUte  to  orfanlzation   of 


to  ba  gr««t  antl-Commu- 
nlfta.  but  communism  was  their  real  gtial. 

Now  comes  Truman  demiindlni;  that  liie 
United  States  give  up  the  last  v««t»gea  of 
Us  character.  all«««dly  to  withstand  com- 
munism in  Kurope  and  Asia. 

W*  are  to  accept  here  without  murmur 
xMaf  war  and  taxca.  price  cuntzol.  produc- 
tioo  eoatroi.  consumption  control,  wags  ooa- 
trot,  and  flaaUy,  absolute,  unqueatkwitng 
obadlettca  to  the  dictates  cl  men  In  office. 

TlM  political  watcbwctfd  is  that  we  must 
keep  ABtMlca  ttroog  by  scr<-wlng  down  ever 
tltliiw^  ifiallirii  raatralnu  on  peaceful  prl- 
«■••  «i^«  or  wealth. 

That  Is  the  device  by  shlch  masses  of 
c'.tlwiji  all  over  the  world  have  been  per- 
suaded tn  tlus  century  to  hand  to  politicians 
the  keys  to  the  kingdom.  None  has  yet 
safely  dellrered  the  jxople  Involved  anything 
better  than  war  and  ruin. 

we    are   setting    It   all    here   with    a 

.pance.   as   cooMBUBtlsni   Is    thrust    upon 

Aflsenca  In  the  "I' mil''     ot  anticommuntsm. 

If  Huey  could  »e«  us  now. 


My  Friend,  Mary  Nortoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■  >r 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

r.?    srw    Jlk   TT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday   Aucnist  25.  1950 

Mr  HOWELI-  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  mj-  remarlt.s  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  add  my  bit  to  the  many 
fine  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
our  illustrious  coUea«ue.  Mrs.  Mahy  Nor- 
ton, of  New  Jersey.  We  in  N?*  Jersey 
hax'e  lonK  been  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  our  entire  State  is  honort?d  by  the 
outstanding  repre.  entallon  of  rhl.s  great 
legislator.  Mrs.  Nobtoji  has  been  for 
many  years  my  personal  good  friend 
and  tbe  good  friend  in  need  of  the  people 
of  New  Jeney  In  otur  BUt4»  anyotie 
with  a  problem  knew  that  he  could  turn 
t )  Mr  NoRTrji  and  his  cause  would  be 
met  with  .«■  mpatJ.etlc  undeir^tandinn 
and  helpf":'.  c  ^r.-^ideration.  Mr^^  Norton 
has  a  rare  combination  of  fine  qviahtles; 
she  has  the  forceful  and  effective  de- 
termination of  a  Krewt  Btatesmsux  com- 
bined with  the  6>mpatheUc  understand- 
ing of  a  gracious  woman.  It  has  been 
an  htnor  for  me  to  serve  In  the  same 
Congress  with  Mary  Nohton  and  it  i.s 
with  profound  ret- ret  that  we  now  neeept 
her  det-isicn  to  rti.re  to  the  guiet  and 


leisure  of  private  life,  which  has  been 
so  well  earned. 

I  wi.sh  to  insert  here  an  editorial  from 
the  Trentonian.  published  m  Trenton. 
N  J  .  expressinK  the  hi^h  regard  in 
which  the  people  of  New  Jersey  hold 
Mary  NorroH,     The  editorial  follows: 

Plowkks  roa  ths  Living 
Retirement  of  that  grand  old  Udy  of  Con- 
gress. Repraaentatlve  Makt  T.  NotTow.  Jersey 
City,  at  the  end  ol  the  current  session  will 
leave  her  feUow -lawmakers  and  attach^  of 
tJie  House,  regardless  of  their  political  afnua- 
tlons,  genuinely  saddened.  Leaving  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  where  she  has  worked  for  2C 
years  as  an  honest,  courageous,  and  fair  legis- 
lator also  will  tug  at  the  heartstrings  of  this 
gracious  lady   now   facing  the   sunset   of   a 

useful  Hie. 

Three  Congressmen,  one  of  them  a  Repub- 
llcim,  ihU  "'eek  paid  an  un-scheduled  tribute 
to  Mrs.  NosTON,  who  was  moved  to  tears  by 
the  sincere  words  of  those  members  Rep- 
resentative K.  E  Cox.  Democrat.  Georgia, 
called  her  "a  faithful  and  diligent  public 
servant."  A  Republican.  Representative  K. 
M.  LsCoMPTT.  Iowa.  said,  •"the  Hcuse  has 
been  honored  by  Mrs.  Norton's  long  service  •' 

An  even  finer  tribute  was  offered  by  Rep- 
waentative  John  W  McCokmack.  Massa- 
chusetts. Democratic  leader,  who  said  Mrs. 
NoaroN  was  "one  of  the  outstanding  persons 
of  either  sex  that  I  have  ever  met."  Surely 
they  were  deserved  bouquets  tot  one  who 
has  served  her  constituents  well. 

Makt  Nobton  has  received  many  honors 
and  some  "firsts."  At  one  time  t)ecau8e  of  a 
committee  chairmanship,  she  was  for  several 
years,  the  unofficial  "mayor"  of  Washlm^ton, 
D    C. 

Early  In  her  career  Mrs  Nokton  was  the 
first  Democratic  woman  to  he  elected  to  the 
Hudson  County  Board  of  Freeholders.  She 
also  was  the  first  woman  In  the  East  to  be 
elected  to  CongreM  and  the  first  Democrat 
Of  her  »ex  to  be  elected  from  the  entire 
country  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  chalrnuin  of  a  House  committee, 
the  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  her  own  native  State,  Mrs.  NorroN  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  Chairman  of 
the  DemocraMc  State  Committee  Here  In 
Trenton.  Rider  College.  In  August  1937. 
awarded  her  aT  honorary  degree,  making  her 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  so  honored  by  that 
Institution. 

Makt  Nobton  could  have  continued  to  be 
reelected  to  Congress.  It  Is  true  her  health 
hM»  not  been  too  good,  but  that  did  not 
cause  her  to  take  a  *I  do  not  choose  to  run" 
attitude  Her  reasons,  and  we  respect  them, 
go  m  ich  deej^er.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  \'lll  }oln  in  wishing  her  many  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 


Tbe  Late  Frank  Phillips 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DIXIE  GUMER 

CT   OK!  AHOM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATUTS 
Friday,  August  25,  1950 

Mr  GILMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
Oklahoman,  a  genuine  American.  Frank 
Phillips,  retired  president  of  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co  .  of  Bartle^viUe.  Okla., 
who  passetl  away  August  23.  1950.  at  the 
a>ie  of  76. 

A  narrative  of  the  ri.se  of  Frank  Phil- 
lips from  an  obscurt  bOKinninK  as  u  farm 


boy.  then  barber  and  banker,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  fame  und  fortune  Is  like  the  pages 
from  a  story  book,  and  his  achievements 
in  the  boom  days  of  the  flush  oil  fields 
of  Oklahoma  are  a  chapter  in  the  aaga  of 
the  oil  bu.sincss  which  has  become  one  of 
the  Nation's  Kreate«:t  industries  almost 
entirely  within  his  lifelim-^.  He  saw  the 
Industry  advance  from  doodlebug  and 
pure  hunch  wildcattlng.  with  coal  oil  as 
the  principal  product  of  oil  refineries,  to 
its  present  position  where  almost  every 
form  of  scientific  knowled{;e  is  employed 
In  the  many  phases  of  the  industry.  He 
knew  the  •.■xcitf  ment  of  the  gamble  in 
buyiriK  oil  lease.s  and  exi>erlenced  the 
disappointment  that  coraes  from  drilhng 
a  dry  hole  when  the  last  dollar  has  been 
staked  on  the  venture.  When  at  last 
success  crowned  his  efforts  he  expanded 
his  interests  to  practically  every  oil  field 
in  the  two  Americas,  and  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co  .  which  he  organized,  has 
become  the  world's  greatest  independent 
petroleimi  company,  and  its  products  are 
known  throughout  the  world. 

From  the  great  wealth  he  accumulated 
he  made  generous  philanthropic  contri- 
butions to  youth  movements,  particular- 
ly the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  which 
he  was  greatly  interested.  He  gave  lib- 
erally of  his  wealth  to  churches  of  all 
denominations  and  to  many  Oklahoma 
civic  organization.s  He  was  particularly 
active  in  preserviiog  the  Indian,  pioneer. 
and  natural  history  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Woolaroc  Museum  and  Wildlife  Pre.serve 
at  Bartlesville.  founded  for  this  purpose, 
is  one  of  the  show  placos  of  Oklahoma. 
He  gave  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  to  the  Frank  PhilipF>s  Founda- 
lion.  Inc..  to  enable  it  to  caiTv  out  a 
charitable  and  educational  program. 

The  great  multitude,  frjm  every  walk 
and  position  of  life,  who  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  Frank  Phillips  are  consoled  in 
th 'ir  grief  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
was  a  ^ull  life,  rich  in  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  many  blessings,  and 
that  his  extensive  contributions  to  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  sT)iritual  better- 
ment of  his  fellowmen  make  the  world 
a  better  place  t)ecau5e  of  his  having  lived. 


Shipment  of  Strategic  Materials  to 
Russia 


EXTDNSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or    S<.>VTH    CAB.'LINA 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPKESE.N'T .STIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr     BRYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the* 
IlEcoRE,    I   Include   the    following    tele- 
grams and  news  item: 

GsKiNvnUE.  S    C  .  Avgu3t  24.  19S0. 
Congressman  Josxth  R    BtT!K)i«. 

Washington.  D  C: 
Ju!<t  read  In  pajser  of  war  material  shipped 
to  Russia  Think  responsible  party  should 
l)e  shot  for  tren.v  n  If  lawmnkfrs  don't 
stop  It  think  they  are  guilty  of  same  Fast 
losing  confidence  in  our  G<ivernment 

E.   L.   LANORrru 
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Acct.'ST  25.  1950. 
Mr.  E.  L   Landketh. 

Greenville.  S.  C. 
Re  tel:  Doing  utm-jst  to  prevent  disgrace- 
ful dealings  with  Russia   and   punish  ihuee 
who  do. 

Joseph  R    Bbtsow. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Onx  Hcttohed  Thousand  Dollahs  in  BANNra 
UNrrxD  States  Mxtax.  Slippxd  to  Reds  i.n 
BxrrisH  Port 

A  shipment  of  more  than  •100.000  worth 
of  strategic  molybdenum  from  the  United 
States  was  transferred  to  a  Russian  chip  in 
a  British  port  on  July  1.  officials  reported 
today. 

Commerce  and  State  Department  officials 
lald  they  were  investigating  fully  to  deter- 
mine responsibility  for  transshipment  of  the 
steel-hardening  material,  which  is  banned 
from  direct  export  to  the  Soviet  tJnlon. 

A  State  Department  official  said  this  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  make  sure  that  this  sort 
of  thing  does  not  happen  again. 

It  was  understood  that  the  first  report  of 
the  transshipment  to  reach  American  officials 
came  from  British  sources  It  could  not  be 
learned  exactly  how  the  British  found  out 
about  It. 

Officials  said  Investigation  so  far  had  de- 
termined t^at  the  molybdenum  cargo  did  not 
go  through  British  customs  and  therefore 
did  not  require  a  British  export  license.  The 
British  b.-in  export  of  such  strategic  mate- 
rials to  Russia. 

The  cargo  was  reported  to  have  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States  In  May  after 
an  export  license  had  been  Issued  to  an 
American  firm,  presumably  to  send  the  mo- 
lybdenum to  Britain.  But  it  was  reported 
transshipped  to  the  Soviet  vessel  steamship 
Beloostroc  In  a  British  port  on  July  1. 


Men  For  Hijh  Office  Should  Be  Chosen 

for  Their  Ability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUb'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  trying  days  for  the  democracies  and 
the  democratic  system  of  government. 
The  world  is  eagerly  watching  every  step 
we  take  in  the  direction  of  safeguarding 
the  principles  of  human  dignity  and  free 
government  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  E>eopIe.  At  this  time  we  must  set  an 
example  to  the  world  at  large,  the  free 
nations  as  well  as  those  suffering  under 
the  yoke  of  iron  curtain  dictatorships. 
by  showing  that  we  are  practicing  good 
government  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  cur- 
rent development  in  the  political  situa- 
tion In  New  York  State  where  the  ma- 
jor parties  are  giving  undue  considera- 
tion to  the  selection  of  so-called  bal- 
anced tickets  based  on  religion,  na- 
tional origin  and  geography,  instead  of 
choosing  the  men  best  htted  for  ofBce. 
Loyalty,  ability,  and  character  should  be 
the  criteria  for  hi':^h  office,  otherwise  we 
lower  our  standards  of  good  govern- 
ment. By  resortinr  to  religious  or  racial 
balancing  of  our  political  tickets  we  set 
dangerous  precedents  which  some  day 


may  result  in  widespread  corruption 
and  deterioration  of  our  true  democratic 
sy.stem  of  government. 

Se\eral  years  ago  the  Democratic 
Party  of  New  York  State  nominated  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  for  Governor,  and  Irvmg 
Lehman  for  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals — both  of  them  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith— and  no  one  raised  the 
question  of  a  •balanced"  ticket.  On  nu- 
merous other  occasions  the  State  ticket 
had  two  or  more  Irish  Catholics.  The 
Democrats  won  State-wide  elections 
with  an  Italian  on  the  ticket  and  at  oth- 
er times  lost  with  one  on  their  ticket. 
No  one  used  their  racial  backc round  for 
or  afram.st  them.  They  were  Americans 
who  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petence and  unquestioned  character. 
We  should  continue  that  practice  to- 
day. That  is  the  American  and  the  dem- 
ocratic way. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  23  is  very  much 
to  the  point: 

The  Party  Chaisman  at  Work 
Because  of  the  sudden  rush  of  events  that 
adds  an  election  of  a  "New  Yorlc  City  mayor 
to  the  November  calendar,  the  chairmen  of 
the  political  parties  are  seized  with  a  greater 
responsibility  than  usual,  it  seems  to  us.  In 
the  naming  of  siates.  The  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  can  take  no  direct  part,  at  this 
preliminary  stage.  In  choosing  the  candi- 
dates for  major  city  and  State  offices. 

The  field  In  both  major  parties  for  the 
offices  of  governor,  United  States  Senator, 
and  mayor  of  New  York  seems  to  be  fairly 
wide  open,  except  as  to  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  and  the  DemrKratlc 
candidate  for  Senator.  Many  possibilities  are 
mentioned.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  Too 
early  a  foreclosure  of  choice  Is  detrimental. 

Delay  can  do  no  harm.  It  may  even  make 
its  contribution  to  good  government,  which 
Is.  after  all.  the  citizen's  goal  In  the  demo- 
cratic process,  whatever  the  politician's  aim 
is. 

The  Republicans  have  a  fresh  and  unex- 
pected opportimlty  thrust  upon  them,  with 
the  withdrawal  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer  from  office 
We  micht  have  expected  that  this  would  be 
received  with  rejoicing.  On  the  contrary. 
If  we  re.id  the  signs  correctly,  the  event  seems 
to  have  spread  something  very  much  like 
dejection.  Yet  this  picture  might  be  chanred 
almost  overnight,  we  would  surmise,  if  the 
right  man  could  be  brought  forward  to  run 
for  mayor  There  appears  to  be  a  Republi- 
can tendency  to  avoid  alliance  with  the 
Liberal  Party  on  the  city  race,  and  yet  one 
need  only  look  back  at  the  figures  of  the  1949 
election  to  be  newly  reminded  how  essential 
such  alliance  is  for  success  against  a  Tam- 
many  candidate 

Newbold  Morris  received  570  713  rotes  en 
the  Republican  line  at  the  last  election:  he 
had  373.287  on  the  Liberal  line  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  polled  1.266.512  as  a  Democrat.  Vlto 
Marcantonio  of  the  Ame-'ican  Labor  p)arty 
received  356.626  votes.  It  Is  obvious  that 
only  a  fusion  of  the  Republican,  Liberal,  and 
other  Independent  elements  can  wm  the 
coming  election  fur  mayor.  U  the  office  Is  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  It  would  appear  to  us  to  t)e  lesson  No. 
1  in  the  poliilcal  primer  to  look  for  a  candi- 
date who  would  encourage  the  Literal  Party 
to  turn  m  the  Republican  direction  To  faU 
to  do  so  Is  to  write  oa  New  York  City  auto- 
matically and  to  place  a  heavy  liability 
azalnst  Republican  chances  for  carrying  the 
State  as  well. 

As  firm  believers  In  the  two-party  political 
system  we  can  only  view  with  concern  an 
attitude  of  resignation  or  defeatism  this  year 
that  would  tend  to  confirm  New  York  City 
as   almost    permanently    in    the   Democratic 


column  If  the  prospect  at  the  moment  Is 
for  only  n  half-hearted  effort  by  Republicans 
to  win  the  city  election,  it  must  be  deplored 
by  all  those  who  are  interested  In  good  gov- 
ernment. We  hope  that  the  present  appear- 
ance of  apathy  Is  deceptive,  and  that  with 
the  final  choice  ot  a  caridid.»te  and  the  defin- 
ing of  issues  a  constructive,  two-sided  con- 
test will  emerge.  The  Independent  voter 
would  then  have  a  real  choice. 

There  are  various  aspects  of  the  current 
situation  that  must  cause  concern  in  those 
whu^e  only  desire  Is  to  see  htness  for  the 
office  as  the  criterion  for  choice  of  candidate. 
Among  these  Is  ilie  frequently  mentioned 
necessity,  aa  the  Democrats  particularly  seem 
to  see  It.  of  picking  a  "balanced"  ticket. 
This  means  that  the  choice  places  must  be 
nicely  .rationed  out,  to  avoid  hurting  any- 
body's feelings,  as  to  rellclun.  race,  and  bor- 
ough. It  means  that  if  the  best  three  men 
for  Governor.  Senat<.ir.  and  mayor  all  hap- 
pened to  be  of  one  faith,  that  wouldn't  do  at 
all.  It  means  that  we  woulcj  have  to  go  down 
Into  second  and  third  best,  if  necessary,  to  be 
sure  that  Protestant.  Irish  Catholic,  Italian 
Catholic,  and  the  Jewish  faith  were  somehow 
taken  care  of.  But  even  that  would  not  be 
enough,  because  Brooklyn.  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  and  Queens  tn'.ist  aloo  have  their  cut 
in  the  political  pie.  If  this  seems,  to  the 
layman,  to  make  the  game  of  New  York  poli- 
tics a  little  complicated,  the  assumption  Is 
correct.     There    is    no    indication,    however. 

that  It  makes  for  better  government. 


A  Citizen  Spealu  Her  Miod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  K  JENISON 

or  m.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Friday,  AugiLSt  25.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  days  it  is  extremely  helpful  for  a 
Representative  to  have  the  iaenefit  of  the 
thinking  of  the  people  back  home.  Al- 
together too  few  of  our  people  take  the 
tune  and  the  trouble  to  express  them- 
selves by  wnting  their  Representatives 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  letters  from  those  who  are 
thinking  seriously  concerning  the  course 
their  Government  is  taking.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  receive  this  week  a  com- 
munication from  a  constituent  I  know 
peisonally.  who  expresses  with  clarity  a 
feeling  typical  of  the  reaction  of  many 
with  whom  I  have  been  corresponding 
recently.  Her  views,  as  a  hou:iewife  and 
as  a  citizen,  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
cf  ever}-  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Under  permission  granted 
by  the  House.  I  am  including  the  text  of 
her  letter  'n  the  Congressional  Recoko. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Avavsr  18,  1950. 
Hon.  EcTXTAju)  H.  JunsoN. 

Pans,  111. 
DXAK  Mr.  Jentson:  I  know  that  you  are 
only  one  of  the  many  lawmakers  we  have  at 
Washington,  but  since  you  are  from  our  own 
fair  city.  I  would  like  to  express  my  views 
about  the  excessive  amount  ol  spending  that 
IS  going  on  m  Washington.  I  know  thar  it 
requires  a  lot  of  money  to  operate  a  Gov- 
ernment such  as  ours,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  it  should  be  operated  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  as  individuals  have  to  use  to 
balance  our  budgets  We  cannot  Just  go  out 
and  secure  extra  monev  lor  the  things  we  all 
want  but  are  not  within  our  reach,  and  I  do 
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f «et  Uiat  ow 


tnt  »bcu;d  <k)  thU 


1  hap»  th«  Um«  vlll  come,  in 
fttUV*,  tu«t  when  a  racUM 
Um  F^BdcnU  drUUn  employvw.  tb«t. 
tf  St  «K  poaslbl*.  aooMcne  elw  take  otct  aom* 
Of  the  duUei  o(  that  penon.  aud  start 
•UmlcAUng    ••    tnmny   *s    posdbl*   ot   Uiaac 

I  alao  brp*  UuA  ■onnfliTm  am  b*  done 
atavt  •  rKJCfSulntlaB  o(  oar  postal  nyMrm. 

I  vou!d  like  to  Itve  to  see  the  time  that 
Gorercmect  emploj  t—  wlU  receive  only  2 
w«clu  racation  Tlth  pay.  and  tbetr  sick  leare 
wtth  pay  be  eliminated.  like  the  majortt;  of 
the  a?enc«  AbmHoui  family  bart  to  do. 

I  kxtow  tbat  you  agree  mholehe*rte<lly 
vltb  me  that  the  tTnlted  Stiiteo  Oovemment 
■noaid  IlTe  within  its  means,  joat  as  «« 
all  trr  to  do  I  rcallM  all  of  the  'b«n«flts 
they  are  trying  to  make  available  to  us  would 
be  grand,  but  U  we  cannot  afford  tbem.  lets 
just  peas  tbem  by. 

AnythlBf  that  yon  mlfbt  say  or  do  tn 
Waahlmton  to  prcnnote  these  rlcwa  of  mine 
•  yaatly  appreciated. 


LotnBSnwota  (Mrs  D.  L.). 


Bethiebem  It  Opposed  to  Internationaii- 
zatioD  of  Jerusaleflu 


EXTEVSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


r   Nr%s 


f  K 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-ENTATU'ES 

Twuday.  Auguf^t  IS.  19^0 

Ifr.  MULTEH  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
tlutt  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  very 
much  intcFcsted  in  readii^  an  account 
of  present  coDditu>ns  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Bethi?hein,  thf  cradle  of  Chrisliaiiity. 
and  the  current  thinking  of  ita  inhabi- 
tants This  account  was  publi.«;hed  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July 
29.  1950 

Several  points  stand  out  in  this  report 
from  Bethlehem:  Plrst.  that  its  people 
are  opposed  to  internationalization  of 
Jentsaiem  and  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
tndtMllnc  Bethlehem:  second,  that  the 
peopit  of  thl.s  ancient  city  realize  that 
they  cannot  sunrive  economically  if  they 
are  separmted  from  Israel  and  from  the 
Jardmn  fatnterland:  third ;  thnt  as  Chris- 
tians they  Kcm  to  feel  closer  to  Israel 
upon  whom  they  depend  for  straightfor- 
ward news  of  the  world,  for  their  elec- 
tric ctirrent  and  other  neetis.  The  prob- 
lem of  Jctusalem's  future  is  scheduled  to 
coiae  up  before  the  United  Nations  As- 
WWWj  meeting  In  September.  Dele- 
gates of  the  rartous  member- nationa 
should  be  Informed  of  the  Bethlehem 
situation,  as  well  as  other  considerations. 
and  should  reject  outrtght  all  interna- 
aion  scheBM  for  the  Jerusalem 


The  article  from  Um  CSirlstlan  Science 
Monitor  of  July  29.  IMO.  Is  as  foUoas 
Brwzi^tMtv  BFTH:nt*M  Oaorn  roa  a  Lxao 
(B>  Bay  AUa) 

BrrHLCMrM-'Alonffskle  the  main  Jeniaa- 
lem-Betriiebem  Sai(hway  aund  noUoss  in 
retl  Heorew  chuTuctert  before  whleb  P>tfr*»«'«' 
triitei«Ta  ixloug  lhi»  anctent  ruute  w<MM  kave 
•hacen  itieir  betiU*  in  Oewi.OenaeBt.  The 
auturre  eiegan'  script  u  otati  ihaa  Chrutea- 


dom — lt«  Idiom  distrewslvgly  twentieth  cen- 
tury   Dani^er  nUuefleicU 

The  Israel  Army  lifted  most  of  the  mines 
last  Decemt)er  to  allow  Christians  to  make 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Baetour's 
birthplace,  but  It  Is  rttU  unwise  to  stray  Into 
the  (tardeiis  and  olive  groves  bordering  the 
route. 

Israel  bold*  the  first  3  mile*  of  the  road 
and  King  Abdullah's  Arab  Legion  the  remain - 
lug  flTc  as  well  as  Bethlehem  Itself.  Tbe 
town's  normal  contact  with  Arab-held  Old 
Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  Abdullah's  king- 
dom Is  now  by  way  of  a  rouf»h  emergency 
road. 

Pi  re  times  as  long  as  the  main  road.  It 
partgee  through  wild  country  In  which  armed 
hcld-upe  are  frequent,  especially  at  night. 
Some  oC  the  bandits  are  former  Arab  League 
mercenariea  and  pro-MuXtl  irregulars  abun- 
doned.  since  their  defeat,  by  their  ccm- 
macder.  Fawzt  el-Kawnkil,  who  Is  now  en- 
joying considerable,  if  somewhat  mysterious, 
wealth  tn  Damascus.  Others  are  refugees 
cud  local  peasants,  resentful.  In  their  poverty, 
of  the  opulence  of  the  Jordan  merchants  and 
ofBdals  who  flash  dally  along  the  road  In 
glittering  American  cars. 

The  farmers  of  eastern  Palestine  and  Jor- 
dan hare  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the 
refugees  from  their  leaders"  war  on  Israel, 
since  they  are  now  unable  to  export  their 
produce  to  Jewish  New  Jerusalem  and  the 
coastal  towns. 

Like  every  other  Arab  town  in  Palestine, 
Bethlebtm  hp.s  its  share  of  depression,  law- 
lesansasand  refugees:  yet.  somehow,  it  stands 
out.  as  ever,  different  from  the  rest.  Its 
unique  significance  seems  to  have  bleesed 
Iwth  place  and  people  with  a  happy  Individ- 
uality. 

Ninety  percent  of  Its  12.0CO  permanent  In- 
habitants are  Christians.  Its  mayor  is  the 
only  Christian  mayor  In  the  country  A 
major  part  of  ti^e  town's  revenue  comes  from 
emigrants  in  America  and,  In  normal  times. 
Christian  tourists.  Its  women  are  among 
the  moet  nearly  emancipated  In  the  Arab 
lands. 

"By  a  strange  chance."  wrote  Klnglake. 
over  a  century  ago.  "alone  of  all  places  In 
the  land  this  Bethlehem  escaped  the  moral 
yoke  of  the  Mussulmans  and  heard  again, 
after  centuries  of  dull  oppression,  the  cheer- 
ing clatter  of  social  freedom  and  the  voices 
of  laughing  girls.     •     •     ••• 

There  is  lees  laughter  In  the  town  today 
and  s-jme  Bethiehsmites  fejir  that  with  King 
Abdu.  -ih  the  Mussulman  ycke  may  return. 
But  HetalcXien)  has  preserved  its  Individu- 
ality by  losing  its  traditional  status  as  a 
political  backwater. 

The  kg>ptlans  were  the  first  to  occupy  the 
town  aft«-r  the  British  withdrawal  In  May 
1948.  but  when  the  Jews  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  the  Sgyptian  area  commander, 
Wakid  Bey.  informed  the  mayor  of  Bethle- 
hem off  the  record  that  his  troops  could 
net  be  rciled  upon  to  malnta.n  order. 

Mayor  Issa  (Jesus  I  Bandak.  although 
hith«-to  anti-Abdullah,  went  at  once  to  the 
Jordan  monarch  s  winter  palace  at  Shuneh 
and  Invited  htm  to  take  o%er  Bethlehem 
Arab  legion  trucpe  poured  Into  the  town  the 
follovlnc  morning  After  months  of  bick- 
ering, that  reached  its  climax  when  E^typtlan 
b<'tnb«  were  dropped  ne-tr  Abdullah  s  winter 
pal&ce.  the  Egyptians  were  frosen  out  of 
Bethlehem. 

OoBSSfiuently.  both  Egyptian  and  Arab 
League  circle*  are  hostile  to  Mayor  Bandak; 
his  life  has  t>een  threatened  But  the  towns- 
folk give  him  credit  for  taking  Christ's  birth- 
place out  of  the  war.  iCliiK  Abdullah  hns 
ahown  his  appreciation  by  overlo<3klng  the 
mayor's  political  past  and  by  entrusting  htm 
with  missions  to  Rome  and  Athens  aimed  at 
prrvusdinx  the  Vatican  and  the  Oreek- 
Ortt»odc«  hierarchy  to  oppc*e  Interna- 
tionalixation  ol  Jcrus;ilem. 


Mr  Bandaks  negotiations  were  not  com- 
pleted iii.'i:  after  the  United  Nations  vote 
v.n  Jerusalem  had  been  Uken.  He  f'-'und  the 
Vatican  cautious  but  not  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Abdullah  if  events  at  UN  did 
not  go  accordii.g  tn  phm.  In  Greece,  on  the 
Other  hand.  Mr  Bandak  succeeded  in  per- 
suading t>otb  Foreign  Minister  Tsaldaris  and 
Archbishop  Splrldon  to  reverse  their  support 
of  InternatlonallzaUon  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity 

The  townsfolk  appear  to  have  been  won 
over  to  his  and  the  Kings  views,  though 
many  of  them  admit  their  dislike  of  Ab- 
dullah and  their  distaste  at  tvinp  governed 
from   that  dirty   village,   Amman,   Jordan's 

capital  Ideally,  the  Christian  papulation  of 
Fethlehem  w  uld  like  to  see  the  town  admin- 
istered directly  by  some  western  power,  pref- 
erably France— popular  mainly  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  French  hospital  and 
charltaMe  missions  there — or  the  United 
States,  Britain  Is  not  yet  forgiven  for  aban- 
doning the  country  to  chaos  and  war 

But  the  Christians  realize  that  economi- 
cally Bethlehem  could  never  survive  separa- 
tion from  the  Israel  coastal  plain  and  the 
Jordan  hinterland,  a  compelling  argument 
against  internatlonallaatlon.  too.  Union 
with  Jordan  appears,  ttierefore.  the  only  path 
open,  though  Arab  Le<igue  and  Communist 
sympathizers  unite  In  explaining  to  the 
cafe  crowds  that  this  Is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
turn to  British  rule 

There  are  now  la.OOO  refueees  in  Bethle- 
hem, not  all  from  battle  sone.s  Many  are 
Hebronltes  who  have  transferred  their  en- 
tire households,  afraid  the  Jews  may  one 
day  attack  their  district  and  take  reprisals 
for  the  hideous  1929  pogrom  there  which  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communi- 
ties In  Palestine. 

The  poor  of  Bethlehem  are  angry  that  they 
too  are  not  eligible  for  relief,  but  there  ha»e 
been  no  Incidents  such  as  I  have  witnessed 
in  Lebanon  where  Red  Crors  stores  have 
been  attacked  and  supplies  stolen  by  local 
villagers.  The  wealthy  of  the  town  are  still 
wealthy,  their  main  annoyance  belii^  the  lack 
of  electric  lighting:  The  power  came  from 
Jerusalem.  The  Israel  authorities  are  will- 
Ing  to  "export"  current  to  Jordan-held  areas. 
but  Arab  peasants  and  merchants  have  cut 
down  all  the  power  cables  for  sale  as  fencing. 
and  in  a  dosen  different  roles. 

From  dawn  to  dusk  cafes  are  packed  with 
Idle  crowds  of  men  playing  "trlktrak"  to 
whUe  away  the  hours  between  newa  bulle- 
tins from  every  medium-wave  radio  station 
within  reach  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Jordan- 
controlled  Ramalla  (the  former  mandatory 
broadcasting  service)  spend  much  of  their 
time  abusing  and  contradicting  each  other, 
and  Bethlehemltes  say  they  often  have  to  rely 
on  Israel's  powerful  Arabic  service  to 
straighten  out  their  impressions  of  the  news. 

The  visitor  who  comes  here  to  ask  thasa 
people  their  views  ts  himself  surrounded  by 
questioners.  The  bewUdered  hordes  around 
the  loudspeakers  seem,  vaguely,  to  be  groping 
for  a  lead— without  knowing  where  to  look. 


New  Dwelling  Units  Started  in  July 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

■  r   vrv   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr  G.AMBLE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  pre- 
sent for  Insertion  In  the  Ccnc«essional 
RccoRD  a  new.spaper  relefl,v»  prepared  by 
Uie  Bureau  vt  Labor  Staiisiics  m  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Labor 
titled  "One  Hundred  and  Forty-four 
Thousand  New  Dwelling  Units  Started  in 
July": 

July  was  the  best  hnme-buHdln^  month 
In  history,  according  to  the  United  Stales 
Lflbor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Preliminary  BLS  estimates  Indicate 
that  144.000  new  permanent  nonfarm  dwell- 
ing units  were  started  In  July,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  first  7  munths  of  1950  to  almost 
839,000.  Each  month  this  year  home  build- 
ers have  broken  records  lor  comparable 
months  of  previous  years.    By  the  end  of 

July  new  housing  activity  was  54  percent 
above  Ifst  year's  January- July  volume,  as 
measured  by  new  dwelling  units  begun. 

Included  In  the  first  7  months'  total  for 
1950  are  13.100  publicly  owned  dwelling 
units.  For  the  same  period  In  1949.  public 
housing  totaled  25,800  units. 

Complete  reports  for  April  boosted  the 
figure  for  that  month  to  133.400.  a  gain  of 
7.400  over  the  Bureaus  preliminary  estimate. 
Although  rental  housing  (units  In  two-or- 
more  family  structures)  showed  a  gain  of  32 
percent  when  the  first  4  months  of  1949  and 
1950  are  compared,  the  1950  volume  of  single- 
family  starts  was  greater  by  68  percent. 

Reports  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices 
Indicate  that  the  housing  boom  has  been 
sustained  in  part  by  builders'  efforts  to  get 
scheduled  construction  under  way  before 
any  further  rise  in  prices  and  before  pressure 
on  building  materials  supply  l>ecome8  more 
severe.  The  Immediate  Impact  Is  increased 
housing  starts.  The  delayed  effect  may  be 
a  more-than-aeasonal  downtrend  In  later 
months  of  the  year.  Despite  peak  produc- 
tion of  building  materials,  price  indexes 
have  been  climbing  steadily.  Lumber  prices 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  June,  pushing 
the  wholesale  price  index  of  all  building 
materials  to  202.2.  C  percent  above  the  June 
1949  figure.  By  August  8  the  wholesale 
price  Index  of  all  building  materials  had 
risen  to  212  7. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  reports  of 
local  building  permits  issued  during  July 
for  new  residential  construction,  some  level- 
ing off  appeared  in  the  western  and  most 
northern  sections  of  the  country-.  However, 
substantial  gains  occurred  In  southern 
regions.  Among  the  cities  showing  marked 
increases  In  the  number  of  new  dwelling 
units  authorized  were  San  Diego.  Calif  ; 
Miami  Beach.  Fla  ;  New  Orleans  and  Shreve- 
port.  La  ;  Tulsa.  Okla  ;  and  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Number  of  neur  nonfarm  dwelling  units 
started.  1948,  1949,  and  1950 
1948 931.  600 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July- 

August 

Septemtwr. 
October  ... 
Mofcmber., 
Dtennber.. 


53.500 
60,  lU) 
76,  400 
99,  500 
lUO,  300 
97,800 
95,  >C0 
86,  700 
82.300 
73,400 
63,  700 
52.900 


1949 _ 1,025.  100 


Janua.y. .._... 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

8eptemt>er_. 

October 

November 

December..... 


60,000 
60.400 
69,400 
88.300 
95.400 
95.500 
96,  100 
99.000 
102,900 
104.300 
95,  500 
78.300 


Number  of  new  nonfttrm  dwelling  unit* 
started.  1948.  1949.  and  1950 — Con. 
1950: 

January 73.  700 

February 82,  900 

March 117,300 

AprU. 1  133,  400 

May.. » 140,  000 

June !  142.  000 

July »  144.  000 

•  Revised. 

•  Preliminary. 


Brooklyn  Boy  Awarded  Highest  Honors  in 
Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday.  August  25,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Fpeaker.  Brook- 
lyn IS  very  proud  these  days  of  its  newest 
war  hero.  Pfc  Marvin  Kcppelman.  Tliis 
lad  was  recently  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  knocking  out  two  enemy  roadblocks 
in  the  Korean  fighting,  and  he  has  now 
been  cited  a  second  time  with  an  oak 
leaf  cluster  for  another  act  of  bravery 
a?alnst  the  North  Korean  Communists. 
These  are  the  hi.ehest  honors  yet  to  be 
awarded  in  the  Korean  war. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  a  boy 
from  my  home  borough  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  such  a  gallant  fighter  for 
democracy.  Those  who  are  prone  to 
reach  hasty  conclusions  regarding  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  so-called  minority 
groups,  who  together  make  up  the  entire 
population  of  thr-  country,  should  realize 
that  these  boys  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  There  are  many  more  like 
him  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following   editorial   from    the   Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  of  August  24.  1950: 
A  Brooklyn  Wah  Hcao 

Brooklyn  may  well  be  proud  of  another  of 
its  sons  whose  fighting  courage  and  high  de- 
termination in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
have  brought  honor  to  himself,  the  United 
States  Army,  and  his  native  borough.  Al- 
though only  a  private  first  class.  Bazookaman 
Marvin  Koppelman  has  already  won  the  Sliver 
Star,  highest  honor  yet  awarded  in  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and,  further,  has  been  cited  for  an 
oak  leaf  cluster,  by  which  the  Army  sig- 
nifies a  second  award  of  that  high  honw. 

Private  Plrst  Class  Koppleman.  whose  home 
Is  at  613  Christopher  Avenue,  won  his  first 
Silver  Star  few  knocking  out  two  enemy  road- 
blocks with  a  light  bazooka.  Now  he  has 
been  cited  for  the  second  award  for  equally 
effective  and  even  more  daring  action.  His 
unit  almost  overrun,  he  t(X>k  a  3.5  rocket 
launcher  and  held  off  the  enemy  until  his 
comrades  pulled  out.  Knocked  down  a 
mountainside  by  a  mortar  explosion,  he  re- 
covered In  time  to  lead  the  men  of  a  sur- 
rounded battery  to  an  ambulance  which  he 
drove  to  safety  despite  heavy  niachine-gun 
fire. 

Men  like  Manln  Koppelman,  unconquer- 
able even  In  the  face  of  overpowering'  attack, 
hiive  kept  this  country's  democracy  safe  In 
the  i>ast.  Now  they  are  proving  again  that 
while  a  dictator's  slave  soldiers  may  win  the 
first  battles,  they  can't  win  the  final,  all- 
lu:portant  one. 


Fat  Fees  to  Lobbyists  CoMtkf  eat  oi  Pa»> 
safe  of  Certain  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTI  VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 
Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr.   BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   the 

House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
just  mailed  to  all  Meml>ers  ot  Congress 
copies  of  part  3  of  our  hearings  entitled 
"Contingent  Fee  Lobbying." 

In  contrast  to  the  1.411-page  volume 
we  issued  recently  on  the  housing 
lobby — a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  organ- 
izations, methods.  techniques  and 
financing  involved  in  the  effort  to  in- 
fluence Congress  on  housing,  rent  con- 
trol and  related  legislation — our  printed 
record  on  Contingent  Fee  Lobbying  is 
quite  tiny,  only  39  pages. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  valuable 
document  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
morals  and  ethics  of  this  particular 
lobbying  practice,  and  some  of  the  ma- 
terial it  contains  will,  I  believe,  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

CONTINCENT  TTIS  INVOLVE  PEIVATT  RTWAaOS  rO« 

CONGHESSIONAL  DECISIONS 

There  are  more  than  2.000  registered 
lobbyists,  not  all  of  them  active  in  each 
quarter,  but  most  of  them  take  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  legislative  issues  in- 
volving their  employers.  Most  of  them 
work  on  a  salary  basis,  or  on  a  retainer, 
in  the  case  of  lawyers.  For  many,  if 
not  most,  of  them,  lobbying  is  just  one  of 
several  duties.  It  may  be  their  most  im- 
portant duty,  but  if  they  are  officials  of 
trade  associations  or  of  unions  or  of 
other  organizations  having  representa- 
tion down  here,  they  are  not  engaged 
exclusively  in  lobbying  activity.  They 
are  paid  according  to  their  value  to  the 
organization,  or  by  some  such  standards, 
and  they  receive,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  income  whether  the  legislation 
they  support  is  enacted  into  law  or  not. 
Of  course  if  they  roll  up  a  good  record 
of  success  in  getting  their  proposals  en- 
acted, I  imagine  their  salary  or  retainer 
\^ould  rise  accordingly. 

However,  a  lobbyist  wording  on  a  con- 
tingent arrangement  has  an  altogether 
different  situation.  A  contingent  fee  is 
one  based  upon  the  lobbyist's  effective- 
ness in  having  a  course  of  action  adopted 
by  Congress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  these  ar- 
rangements where  they  involve  private 
claims  against  the  Government.  Every 
private  bill  which  is  introduced  carries 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  award  of  money  made 
by  the  bill  shall  be  paid  to  any  lawyer  or 
agent  for  services  in  having  the  legisla- 
tion prepared,  introduced  and  passed.  So 
that  kind  of  fee  is  recognized  in  all  claim 
cases  and  when  we  pass  a  private  bill 
making  an  award  of  money  we  know 
that  up  to  10  percent  of  that  award  wrill 
go.  probably,  to  an  attorney. 

It  is  on  public  bills,  public  laws,  in- 
volving   questions    of    national    policy. 


^ 


•'^t 


^ 
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\gent  fe^s  may  be  dangrrous. 
Usually  they  art  not  canerally  known 
about  by  Members  of  Consress  in  voting 
on  the  legislation  involvte<L 

OUdcr  ttaoae  drtnonsto'Kes  tt  will  fre- 
qaantly  eone  as  a  surpriae  to  a  Member 
of  Coiv«rress  to  learn  that  his  vole  in 
favor  of  a  ixarUcuIar  bill  has  resulted  in 
the  payment  to  a  contingent  fee  lobbyist 
of  a  fat  fee. 

aota  rx»if«XB  or  otnt  xriWT  rrra 

Por  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
exci5e  tax  bill  passed  earlier  this  year  by 
the  House  there  is  a  provision  exempting 
reconditioned  repaired  and  rebuilt  auto- 
motive part<!  from  the  5  percent  excise 
tax.  This  amendment  was  proposed  by 
the  OooMMIee  To  Remove  Discnmina- 
tory  Automotive  Excise  Tax  This  rom- 
mliiee  has  as  its  registered  lobbyist  a 
Chicago  attorney.  Mr.  Harold  T  Half-, 
penny  When  he  reeistered  as  a  lobbyist 
on  April  I*  1949.  he  said  his  fee.  includ- 
ing expenses,  would  not  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  actual  tax  paid  for  this  pur- 
pcae  during  1947.  and  that  he  would  re- 
ceive this  fee  if  the  tax  on  reconditioned, 
repaired,  and  rebu.U  automotive  parts 
were  removed.  Passage  of  the  act,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
could.  It  is  estimated,  bring  Mr  Half- 
penny a  total  fee  of  as  much  as  a  half 
million  dollars. 

The  Twenty  Percent  Cabaret  Tax 
Committee  has  a  lobbyist  registered  as 
thttr  agent,  one  Samuel  P  Haines.  He 
reeeived  a  retainer  of  SIO.OOO  when  he 
was  engaged  early  in  1L48.  He  was  also 
given  an  expense  allowance  of  S15.000  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  him  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  the  need  for  reduc- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  20  percent  tax  on 
cabarets  or  dine  and  dance  estabUsh- 
OMOts.  The  moment  a  bill  was  intro- 
tfoeed  to  repeal  or  reduce  this  tax.  Mr. 
Haines  was  to  receive  an  additional  $25,- 
000  for  expenses.  He  has  thus  received 
altogether  about  $50,000. 

If  the  tax  were  reduced  from  20  to  10 
percent.  Mr  Haines  would  be  pa;d  a 
bonus  of  $35  000  If  the  tax  were  reduced 
to  tbs  prewar  level  of  5  percent.  Mr. 
BBtnMC  fw  would  be  $50,806  instead  of 
$35,900.  making  a  total  return  to  him  of 
$100,000. 

The  national  fur  IndiiBtry  tax  com- 
mittee engaged  Mr  Paul  A.  03ryan  as 
Its  Washington  repreaentative  during 
moat  of  1M9  He  was  paid  an  annual  re- 
tainer fee  of  $12,000  However,  if  the  30- 
peroent  excise  tax  en  furs  were  redtieed 
10  percent,  he  was  to  receive  a  bonus  of 
fttUMO.  and  If  the  Ux  were  ranwved  en- 
llraiy.  his  bonus  would  be  $MM9  rather 
than  $10,000. 

The  aawdated  fur  oeat  and  trtrnminf 
manufacturers  encatad  Mr.  TbooMUi  J. 
as  a  lobbyist  In  the  BflitMh 
M.  Be  wa<i  to  be  paid  $10MO  as 
a  retainar  aa  Washington  eoonael  on  all 
matter'!  nff'^Mii"  the  fur  Indtistry  plus  a 
fee  of  #15  COO  in  ihe  event  the  excise  tax 
on  fun>  were  cut  from  20  percent  to  10 
percent  II  the  e-ntire  tax  on  turn  were 
repeaU'd.  and  If  this  were  done  on  or  be- 
fore July  1.  1948.  hf  would  havt  received 
an  additional  fee  of  $25  000. 

Tliere  Ls  pending  now  btfore  the  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  limit  thf  number  of  taxi- 
cabs  in  Washington.    A  Baltimore  judge. 


Joseph  M  W.vatt  was  eniRged  by  about 
seven  dilerrnt  cab  companies  in  Wash- 
Inston  to  represent  them  in  having  this 
bill  passed  Judge  Wyatt  was  advanced 
$1,500  for  expenses.  If  the  bill  to  limit 
the  number  of  taxlcabs  in  Washington  Is 
enacted.  Judge  Wyatt  will  thereupon  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  $16,000. 

AMX  AII»AWCKMrNTS  OF  THIF  SO«T  IM  TH«  PUBLIC 

There  Is  nothing  illegal  under  present 
law  about  any  of  the  arrangements  cited 
above.  In  couiormance  with  the  ptovi- 
sions  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
li'g  Act.  these  and  similar  contingent  fee 
lobbying  contracts  have  been  reported  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Presumably  all 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  dealing 
With  legislation  in  which  these  lobbyists 
were  interested  knew  of  these  contmt;ent 
fee  arrangements.  I  say  presumably, 
because  that  is  the  theory  of  the  Lobby- 
ing Act^  that  is,  the  act  requires  that 
these  oirangements  with  lobbyists  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  and  the  presumption 
is  that  Congress  would  inform  itsflf 
about  them  from  the  public  records.  Ac- 
tually, however.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  arrangements  were  generally 
known  oy  the  cooimittecs  handling  the 
legislation. 

For  instance,  following  a  hearing  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities  on  May  18  1950.  on  the  subject 
of  contingent  fees  for  lobbyists,  the  House 
Ways  an<i  Means  Committee  on  June  2 
reversed  an  earlier  action  and  rewrote 
the  excise  tax  bill.  This  action,  if  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress,  would  deny  Samuel 
P.  Haines  the  bonus  for  which  he  had 
been  woricing  for  several  years. 

Haines  appeared  before  us  at  our  hear- 
ing on  May  18  and  the  deal  under  which 
he  was  to  receiv<»e!ther  $35,000  or  $50,000 
as  a  bonus,  depending  upon  whether  the 
excise  tax  on  cabaret  bills  was  reduced 
to  10  or  tc  5  percent,  was  widely  publi- 
cized. This  arrangement  had  been  writ- 
ten up  before  and  presumably  was  well 
known — particularly  since  Haines  him- 
self had  reported  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  earlier  in  1948 — but  after  our 
hearing  on  this  matter,  many  Members 
of  Congress  expressed  amizement  and 
concern  over  the  Haines  contract.  The 
Hoiise  Ways>  and  Means  Committee  had 
already  voted  to  reduce  tiie  cabaret  tax 
from  20  i^  10  percent.  This  would  have 
meant  a  $35  )00  fee  to  Haines  if  the  bill 
had  become  law  in  that  form.  However, 
at  Its  meeting  on  June  2  the  Ways  and 
Means  CommltUe  reconskSered  Its  action 
on  the  cabaret  tax  and  voted  to  make  it 
lo  percent.  Hainea  ttoua  would  get  no 
bonus 

I  am  not  prry ''•<*.  •'»  viy  or  to  claim 
that  our  pubi  .  '  Haines  fee  ar- 
rangement was  the  r^  Victor  In  per- 
suading the  Ways  ax. ;  M  a.ns  Commit- 
tee to  rtvlM  this  section  of  the  excise- 
ux  bill  and  muk.-  the  lax  15  percent 
instead  ol  10  p«  rcenl  But  I  do  believe 
and  I  am  p'-rsonally  convinced  that  the 
action  ff  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  Influenced  by  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commutee  to  follow  a 
course  of  action  which  would  automati- 
cally result  in  the  collection  of  a  fat  con- 
tingent fee  by  a  lobbyist. 


THK  DAKrria   rNvoivrt)    in   coNnwcrnT   ma 

A  lobbyist  whose  pay  depends  upon 
delivery  by  Congress  of  a  specific  leg- 
islative proposal  certainly  has  nii  incen- 
tive to  go  to  any  lengths  to  earn  his  tee. 
Lobbying  in  America  today  is  not.  g- n- 
erally  speaking,  the  sinister  and  corrupt 
force  It  used  to  be.  It  cannot  succeed 
through  bribery.  We  know  that.  We 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  puichaocd.  But  a  lot 
of  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  know  that. 
Finding  it  sometimes  fairly  easy  to  bribe 
some  Uxral  officials,  .some  of  our  citizen-s 
mLstakenly  have  the  idea  that  politics 
and  government  in  the  United  States 
rest  on  the  .same  corrupt  principles  as  we 
know  they  have  in  some  other  countries. 
Even  some  otherwise  intelligent  busi- 
nessmen in  America  l)elieve  that  money 
strategically  u.sed  can  buy  legi.slative 
or  goverrunental  decisions.  Wherever 
that  has  occurred  it  has  been  truly  scan- 
dalous because  It  is  so  rare. 

But  when  a  lobbyist  is  engaged  to  se? k 
to  influence  contjressional  action,  and 
when  he  offers  to  make  his  fee  contingent 
upon  the  successful  carrying  out  of  his 
asMgnment — that  is  the  passage  of  the 
law — and  where  the  fee  is  sizable  and 
the  expense  is  sizable,  the  employer  of 
that  lobbyist  would.  1  am  almo.st  certain. 
be  under  the  impression  that  money 
talks  in  lobbying  as  it  does  in  so  many 
tilings. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress 
of  the  Umted  States  passes  the  laws  It 
does  t)ecause  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  that  Congress  sincerely  believe  that 
those  laws  are  in  the  public  interest. 

We  know  tliat.  but  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  Americans  do  not  know 
it.  Therefore,  when  lobbyists  receive  fat 
fees  resulting  from  the  passage  of  cer- 
tain legislation  the  inference  must  be  for 
a  great  many  Americans  that  the  lobby- 
ist is  being  paid  for  using  his  influence 
on  Members  of  Congress  or  perhaps  even 
for  bribing  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
a  bad  thing.  I  believe,  for  lobbying  to 
have  this  taint.  It  is  oad  in  a  repre- 
sentative fonn  of  government  for  the 
Congress  to  be  under  the  unjustified  sus- 
picions resulting  from  tliis  kind  of  lobby- 
ing arrangement. 

It  Is  my  own  personal  feeling  that  con- 
tingent fee  arrangements  for  lobbyists 
should  be  prohibited. 

Morr  BTATa  wrm  lamtrmo  tAWs  rscnisrr 
coWTTMOcjrr  rzn 

In  our  voluma  on  contingent  fee 
tobbyltig  which  haa  been  di-ttributed  to 
the  Members  of  Conircas  appears  the 
verbatim  provisions  of  all  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting contlnccrnt  fee  lobbying.  There 
are  21  Huch  States.  The  printed  hear- 
Ings  also  contain  a  great  deal  of  legal 
baekgrouud  on  the  issue,  much  of  tt  sup- 
plied by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice I  think  aU  of  this  malerfal  can  be 
most  useful  to  us. 

Mr  Haines,  the  contingent -fee  lobby- 
ist for  the  T^^enty  Percent  CaLaret  lax 
Committee,  testifying  in  defense  of  the 
contract  under  which  he  has  t)een  work- 
ing, made  an  interesting  point  which 
may  be  quite  vahd,  even  though  I  per- 
sonally believe  conimgent  tee  arrange- 
ments should  be  'iionibited  in  lobbying. 
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He  said,  on  page  15  of  our  printed  hear- 
ings: 

I  would  say  that  If  the  law  strictly  pro- 
hibited a  contingency  fee  It  probably  would 
be  done  on  ihe  side  anyway  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  never  know  about  It;  but  where 
It  is  completely  disclosed,  and  where  the 
people  have  nothing  to  hide,  operating  for  a 
committee  such  as  I  am  operating  for,  a 
very  legitimate  buslneas.  for  people  all  across 
the  country,  the  committee  would  stand,  and 
the  Congress  would  stand,  to  find  out  more 
about  the  operations  of  a  lobby  If  they  per- 
mitted 8  contlntjency.  b'lt  required  that  It  be 
filed  In  detail,  such  as  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Haines  may  possibly  be  right. 
With  all  of  the  State  statutory  provi- 
sions against  contingency  fee  lobbying, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  have  been 
very,  very  few  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions under  these  State  acts.  I  think 
Mr.  Haines  and  the  other  l'»bbyi.sts  who 
acknowledge  their  contingent  fee  ar- 
rangements when  they  registered  were 
ver>'  forthright  and  aboveboard  in  doing 
so.  I  thiiik  our  reporting  form  should 
perhaps  be  revised  to  ask  specifically 
about  contingent  fees. 

But  in  any  event,  whether  these  fees 
are  prohibited  or  not.  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  the  Congress  that  such  fees  have 
their  dangers.  I  don't  think  the  Con- 
gress likes  to  be  put  in  the  ix)sition  of 
having  someone  collect  a  fat  fee  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  congressional  decision.  Con- 
gress acts  in  its  wisdom  and  in  its  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  poor  policy,  it  is  damag- 
ing to  the  prestige  of  representative 
Government,  to  have  lobbyists  collect  on 
the  basis  of  that  judgment  Frequently 
the  lobbyist  who  receives  a  contingent 
fee  might  have  been  totally  lacking  in 
any  influence  upon  the  Congress:  he  may 
have  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
persuading  Coneress  to  take  a  particu- 
lar step  But  when  he  collects  his  fee 
his  employer  may  not  know  that:  his 
employer  may  beheve  that  the  large  sums 
of  money  paid  to  this  lobbyist  may  actu- 
ally have  been  the  factors  involved  in 
the  decision  made  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Cong'-ess  this 
hearing  booklet  we  have  i-ssued  entitled 
"Contingent  Fee  Lobbying."'  which  is 
part  3  of  the  hearings  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities. 


Spooo-Fecdbf  Earopc 


EX TEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 
ft 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

lit  THE  HOUSL  Of  RCI'KEHENTATIVES 

Saturday   Auguit  26.  19S0 

Mr     ANO.XL      Mr     Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

OSD,  I  Include  the  foUowmt;  editorial  from 

the  Sunday  Oregonian  of  Auk,'ust  6.  1950: 

Spoon -FxzDiNo   Eunopt 

This  is  to  accuse  the  administration  of 
having  permitted  the  American  people  to 
drift  into  a  position  of  greater  Jeopardy  tiian 
they  ever  before  have  known. 

It  Is  not  new  for  America  to  be  In  danger. 
Our   people   could   ha\e   suffered   defeat    In 


the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of  1812,  or 
either  World  War.  They  could  have  been 
fragmented  by  the  Cull  War.  But  no  fun- 
damentally comparable  hazard  has  existed 
In  these  past  troubles — not  even  In  World 
War  II.  In  the  vast  there  always  have  been 
mLKlifylng  conditions.  We  have  been  loo 
remote  for  ultimate  conquest,  and  until 
World  War  II  our  ojjponents  were  never  so 
far  away  from  our  thinking  that  we  were 
compelled  to  lock  on  defeat  as  Identical  with 
cultural  annihilation. 

Now.  however,  science  and  human  organi- 
zation have  .iiade  war  truly  universal.  And 
this  coincides  v.lth  the  rise  of  Ru.ssla  as  the 
challenging  force — a  country  which  would 
restore  all  of  civilization  to  dictatorship  and 
which  disavows  the  Christian  principles  of 
decency— which  looks  on  the  Individual  as 
a  Icjst  dot  In  he  formation  of  the  slate,  with 
the  state  devoted  to  those  who  operate  It. 

If  it  can  oe  agreed  that  the  penalties  of 
defeat  would  be  far  beyond  anything  they 
ever  could  have  been  In  the  past,  let  us 
examine  our  proposition  that  we  have  been 
allowed  to  drift  Into  a  situation  where  we 
could  suffer  these  penalties. 

Most  important  of  all — and  little  ob- 
served— is  the  fact  that  the  great  powers 
of  west-European  civilization — France.  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  Italy,  and  latterly  Japan — 
have  now  virtually  washed  their  hands  of 
responsibility  for  world  developments. 

This  of  course  Is  readily  recognizable  In 
regard  to  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy,  where 
the  tentative  peace  conditions  fix  the  picture. 
But  few  people  seem  to  have  observed  the 
degree  to  which  Britain  and  France  have 
abandoned  their  roles  In  history.  France 
mak's  no  pretense  whatever  of  having  mili- 
tary forces  capable  of  Importanc*  in  the  mili- 
tary future  of  Furope — an  astonishing  situa- 
tion for  the  land  of  Napoleon.  And  we 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  reality  that 
Britain  under  socialism  Is  making  convenient 
us-  of  pacifism.  It  costs  less  to  be  pacifistlc, 
and  a  domestic  piogram  Is  Involved.  Britain 
is  definitely  doing  the  minimum  In  regard 
to  the  Korean  war  and  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe 

So  here  we  are.  The  great  and  decisive 
nations  of  the  history  books  have  abandoned 
the  flelu  to  an  America  which  did  not  want 
the  responsibilit;  In  the  first  place  and  which 
Is  miserably  unprepared  for  it 

What  are  we  doing  with  the  responsibility? 
And  that  is  where  the  pinch  comes.  This 
page  feels  that  except  for  the  Marshall  plan — 
a  plan  which  Itself  was  more  or  less  acci- 
dents— the  administration  of  our  country 
has  fallen  tragically  short  of  meeting  the 
problems  which  confront  It.  The  Commu- 
nist sweep  of  China  and  the  threatened  deba- 
cle In  Korea  have  forced  us  to  face  our  failure 
In  Asia,  but  we  are  jtlil  generally  unaware 
of  how  expose::  we  are  in  Europe. 

Consider  thu  from  the  London  Times  of  a 
few  days  ago: 

"The  meMage  given  in  the  House  of  Com» 
mens  bjr  bf^th  lb*  Defense  Minister  Mr, 
BblowcU.  an4  Mr  Ch'irchlll,  was  that,  apart 
tfom  tlM  atom  :.omb.  wMUm  Kurop*  tuM 
alaMM  BolmBi^iat«  d«fenM  *c**n«t  Ruartaa 
attack.  Th0  only  Urn*  left  to  th»  west  U 
that  betwMO  dow  and  the  mooMtit  when 
the  attn—iir  m*"  himself  have  larg*  &um« 
te  ■  of  atom  t>unib«." 

Tile  purpoee  u  U)  emphasize  this  recog- 
nition by  Europe's  best-informed  and  most 
Influential  newspaper  that,  from  the  prac- 
tical  itandpolnt.  the  formerly  great  pfjweri", 
of  western  Europe  ha\e  done  little  to  prepare 
against  the  ground  threat  of  Russia.  And 
of  course  the  American  occupational  forces 
In  Germany  are  little  more  than  a  token 
force. 

It  bolls  down  to  the  reality  that  western 
Europe  lies  virtually  helpless  before  the  huge 
Russian  armies  of  Russia,  if  these  can  op- 
erate without  destruction  by  American 
atomic  bombs. 


That  is  p  situation  which  is  ridiculously 
unfair  and  which  those  directing  our  coun- 
try never  should  have  permitted.  The 
United  States  does  not  owe  prosperity  to 
western  Euroj>e  so  much  as  western  Europe 
owes  military  service  to  our  common  future. 
France,  for  example,  Is  quite  capable  of 
again  becoming  a  great  military  power,  equal 
or  f\en  superior  to  the  Russians.  What  did 
It  lose  in  the  late  war  except  moral  stamina? 
Yet  here  we  have  the  factual  picture  of 
formerly  decisive  France  relinquishing  west- 
ern Europe  to  whichever  opposing  force  may 
happen  to  get  there  first  with  the  most. 

Probably  the  accurate  answer  is  that  a 
moral  sickness  lies  on  western  Europe.  The 
frustrations  of  the  two  World  Wars,  aiid  the 
shift  of  power  from  France.  Germany,  and 
Britain  to  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
have  created  an  atmosphere  which  one  can- 
not Judge  by  reading  history. 

Western  Europe  remains  the  center  of 
much  of  the  earth's  material  resources,  and 
its  trained  manpower.  But  western  Europe 
seems  to  have  lost  its  will  power.  It  is  Just 
taking  what  comes. 

And  in  the  face  of  this  most  complicated 
world  problem,  we  have  a  not-too-smart 
American  administration  trying  to  ge*  along. 
Obviously,  't  hasn't  done  too  well.  The 
dimensions  of  Its  fpiliires  in  Asia  remain  to 
be  written.  China  was  lost:  and  in  Korea. 
whether  or  not  our  troops  are  driven  from 
The  peninsula,  our  humiliation  has  been  ex- 
treme. In  the  rest  of  the  continent  the 
Communists  are  certainly  on  the  offensive. 
And  in  "urope,  where  the  final  test  is  likely. 
we  have  got  ourselves  Into  a  decidedly  thin 
situation,  with  little  help  from  the  for- 
merly important  states.  These  now  leave  It 
all  up  to  us. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  page  can 
only  suggest  th^t  the  administration  reform 
itself,  and  soon.     Ovemieht,  perhaps. 

The  United  States  has  been  expending  and 
exhausting  its  resources  to  rebuild  the  West- 
ern World.  Let  the  Western  World  begin 
some  sacr. flees  of  its  own  to  protect  what 
we  are  trying  to  build  for  them.  There  Is 
one  thmg  certain,  that  we  do  not  bave  the 
manpc^wer  to  police  the  earth. 


Resolution  of  Mature  Americans,  lac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  2b.  1950 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  present  herewith  a  resolution  p>a.s.sed 
by  Mature  Americans,  Inc  ,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  Thi.s  organization  has  for  its 
purpose  the  lasuring  of  greater  economic. 
physical.  p.Hycholoi'lcal  and  Kfxrial  w-cu- 
rity  for  retired  men  and  women,  and  the 
conAervatjon  of  their  capabllitlM.  inu-lll- 
gence.  and  judgment  This  orkanizatum 
in  trying  to  break  down  tlie  barrier  of 
agt  that  exclude*  many  able  American* 
from  obtainirii;  employment.  Todav, 
after  the  a^e  of  60,  an  applicant  fmtls 
all  employment  books  closed  U)  him 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  there  are  liter- 
ally thousands  of  peopie  beyond  the  age 
of  60  who  could  fill  many  nece.ssary  posi- 
tions as  well  as  they  ever  could,  and  an 
artificial  limit  to  a^e  is  a  pretty  hard 
blow  to  the  17.000.000  people  in  the 
Urjted  States  over  the  age  of  60.  All  of 
them  are  voters  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  organization  of  Mature  Americans 
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li  not  ipeakinR  for  a  limited  few  but  an 
alOKMt  overwhelming  iKxly  of  the  voters 
to  this  country. 

In  this  resolution  the  Mature  Amerl- 
cans  are  merely  ask^ing  Congress  to  take 
into  ooo&ideratlon  the  ever-changing 
eosts  of  Utuu?  that  make  inadequate  to- 
morrow the  funds  which  help  them  exist 
today.  If  t'.e  whole  business  world 
wants  to  cast  from  work  all  citizens  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60.  the  Ftdtral. 
State,  and  municipal  governments  have 
a  much  greater  burden  to  beai.  I  am 
glad  to  Include  this  resolution  with  my 
remarks  and  I  intend  to  follow  it  up  with 
continued  efforts  to  brmg  justice  to  the 
aged  of  this  country.  They  not  only 
have  the  right  to  life  but  to  live  above 
a  condition  of  beggary.  The  resolution 
follows . 

Whereas  world  conditions  indicate  that  the 
asMrtean  people  are  face  to  face  with  a 
altuatlon  which  vUl  cause  a  sharp  new 
sptral  of  conunodlty  price  Increases  which 
will  raise  the  cost  of  living  In  America:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  all  authorl- 
ttas  that  payments  to  the  aged  and  unem- 
ployed under  the  present  and  currently  pro- 
posed social -security  laws  are  woefully  inade- 
quate for  bealthlul  and  dignified  living: 
TbariCor*  be  It 

Jtett^ved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted 
8tau«  Is  urged  to  amend  the  social -security 
laws  to  the  end  tliat  payments  in  the  future. 
under  the  law.  t>e  tied  to  the  cost-of-living 
index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Lfltx>r  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  to  some  other  desig- 
nated, flexible  InUez,  so  thai  as  the  prices 
^f  the  XMceMltles  of  living  increase  during 
the  years  to  come  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
act  shall  be  assured  of  at  least  that  mini- 
mum of  financial  assistance  which  it  was 
Intended  they  should  have  by  the  Congress 
when  Xhe  law  was  given  approval.  It  is  fur- 
ther reaolTed  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
put  Into  the  hands  of  all  I4embera  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  press,  and 
that  it  t>e  reproduced  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  bulletin  issued  by  Mature  Americans,  Inc. 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  officers  and 
■MiDbers  of  Chapter  No.  1.  Mature  Ameri- 
eaas.  Inc..  at  a  regular  meetini;  of  the  organ- 
isation In  the  Dutrlct  of  Columbia,  August 
3.  1&50. 

Mrs.  Clxoxi'  Cooklzt. 

FretuUnt. 

SacnZMD    SCHMALBACE, 

Secretary. 


Letter  of  Art  Walton,  of  While  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  iioinaitA 

ni  THK  IlOCSfc  OP  RBPHESEJTIATIVES 

Saturday  August  26',  1950 

Mr.  ~)EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  MeaghCi- 
County  News,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Moot,  by  Mr  Art  Watson,  a  cattle 
rancher  of  that  town  whom  I  have 
known  as  a  friend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Watson's  letter  attracted  so  much 
favorable  comment  that  it  has  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  by  the  editor 
of  the  newspaper.  Mr,  Pred  Ward,  and 


has  received  wide  circulation  la  Mon- 
tana 
The  letter  follows: 

DcAs  rau>:  Many  times  you  and  I  have 
gone  acroas  the  street  and,  over  a  cup  of 
coffee,  cussed  and  discussed  conditions  of 
the  Nation.  8Ute,  and  politics.  Again,  with 
1  260  miles  t>etween  us.  and  minus  the  coffee, 
I  want  to  talit  wltr  you. 

I  am  fast  becoming  a  man  without  a  party. 
A  study  of  the  de*eptlonl8t  spineless  Demo- 
crau  and  guUes.'  go-along  Republicans 
leaves  them  no  atc-actlon  for  me  That 
leaves  only  the  Communists.  One  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Communists  is,  we  know 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Their  avowed 
objective  is  the  destruction  of  our  way  of 
life  and  form  of  government.  While  the 
Dem(x;rats  and  the  Republicans  are  preach- 
ing democracy  and  freedom  they  are  In  real- 
ity marching  us  into  socialism,  communism. 
c.  what  have  jOU,  faster  than  "Oood  Old  Joe" 
or  the  "Ghost  of  Lenin"  ever  dreamed  it  could 
be  done. 

When  government  sinks  to  the  low  level  of 
taking  the  majority  of  your  money  away  from 
you,  the  i  offers  you  half  of  it  back  in  ex- 
change for  your  vote,  -hen  takes  half  of  that 
back  in  order  to  complete  the  vicious  circle,  I 
am  wondering  what  a  definition  of  com- 
munism that  would  emanate  from  Washing- 
ton could  read  like. 

Workers  are  docked  a  percentage  of  their 
wages  for  a  social-security  fund  and  the  de- 
ception that  is  held  out  to  him  is  a  life  of 
ease  with  plenty  In  his  or  her  old  age.  If 
you  attain  old  age  (65)  you  have  a  meager 
income  that  would  not  buy  your  soup,  but 
wait  a  minute.  The  reward  is  only  for  those 
in  a  bee  colony  who  would  be  called  the 
drones.  If  you  still  have  some  pride  and  a 
little  ambition  and  through  a  combination 
of  both  earn  over  $14.99  per  month,  you  are 
a  plutocrat  and  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation. Now,  what  becomes  of  this  enor- 
mo\u  social -security  fund?  Is  it  set  aside 
for  Ood's  chosen  people  who  can  qualify  for 
it?  Oh,  not  It  is  dumped  into  the  general 
slush  fund  and  used  for  any  one  of  the 
miliion  legerdemain,  Jnanclal  schemes  that 
have  become  so  numerous  and  complex  that 
even  the  eagle  on  a  dollar,  after  1  hour  of 
clrculutlon  through  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal, 
vote  buying,  sausage  grinding  machine,  never 
again  finds  its  nest. 

Instead  of  the  money  being  left  in  the 
social  security  till,  it  is  ..bus  pilfered  out  and 
a  bond  inserted  in  lieu  thereof.  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  have  commitments  for  over 
SS.OOO.OOO.OOU  against  this  fund  and  slightly 
over  sixty  million  with  which  to  meet  It.  Oh, 
well!  That's  easy.  Under  this  sleight-of- 
hand  financing  we'll  Just  write  another  check 
and  throw  in  another  txjnd.  Another  head- 
ache lor  our  posterity  if  they  aren't  bled  to 
death  before  birth. 

A  party  told  me  the  other  day  that  ha 
thought  the  Brannan  plan  for  agriculture  was 
the  most  workable  and  simple  plan  yet  de- 
vised. I  told  him  I  agreed  as  to  the  simple 
part,  but  what  amazed  me  was  to  think  we 
had  anybody  in  our  midst  who  could  be  so 
simple  as  to  think  it  up. 

We  are  told  that  the  budget  must  be  over 
$40,000,000,000  per  year,  mostly  on  account 
of  national  defense  Yet  otir  bigwigs  tell  us 
and  continually  warn  us  that  we  are  wholly 
unprepared.  Have  we  become  so  simple  that 
we  dare  n(  t  know  the  truth?  It  appears  that 
little  effort  is  being  mat'e  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians from  knowing  the  f  :cts,  so  why  Is  it 
so  necessary  for  us  to  rcm:^!n  in  ignorance? 
I'll  admit  that  ignorance  l.s  of  vast  lmp<T- 
tance  if  we  are  going  to  stand  on  the  deck 
smiling  while  the  ship  sinks. 

I  am  afraid.  Pred.  that  I  will  be  labeled  a 
reactionary.  I  am  somewhat  hary  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  word.  Is  a  man  a  reaction- 
ary who  believes  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights?     Who  believes  in  free  enter- 


prise and  the  principle  that  the  majority  of 
the  fruits  of  a  man's  labor  belongs  to  him? 
Who  believes  In  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  a  people  of  the  government?  Who 
believes  that  the  principle  cf  charity  to  your 
more  unfortunate  neighbor  is  your  Inherent 
responsibility  and  cannot  be  usurped  by  gov- 
ernment without  serious  injury  to  the  con- 
cept and  standard  of  Americanism? 

Who  believes  tha  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment are  servants  of  the  people  and  not  their 
dictators?  Who  believes  that  anyone  or  any 
group  who  advocates  the  overthrow  or  aboli- 
tion of  our  way  of  life  is  a  traitor  and  should 
be  so  dealt  with? 

Who  l)elieves  that  deception  by  legislation 
is  the  greatest  type  of  anarchy?  Who  l>e- 
lleves  that  children  should  be  taught  from 
the  cradle  that  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
duty  of  guarding  that  right  and  the  duty  of 
exercising  it  is  the  guardian  angel  of  free- 
dom? 

Who  believes  that  man  prospers  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  not  by  the  decadent 
dust  of  his  idleness?  Who  believes  that  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  Nation  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  political  expediency  uf 
our  party? 

If  a  firm  belief  In  the  return  to  these  prin- 
ciples brands  me  a  reactionary,  then  I  am 
proud  to  Ije  the  greatest  reactionary  of  our 
time. 

May  Ood  Almighty  in  His  Infinite  wisdom 
awaken    the    American    people    to    what    Is 
being  done  to  them. 
Sincerely, 

Art  Watson. 

EorroR  3  Nott. — This  letter  written  by  Art 
Watson,  a  cattle  rancher  in  the  lower  valley 
of  Smith  River  in  Meagher  County,  has  cre- 
ated wide  Interest.  Many  calls  have  come  In 
for  copies  of  the  Issue  of  the  Meapher  County 
News  of  March  29  which  cannot  be  supplied. 
For  that  reason  the  letter  is  reprinted  In 
pamphlet  form,  in  the  hope  that  Its  thought- 
ful message  may  reach  a  wider  circle  than 
the  limited  circulation  of  this  country  news- 
paper. 

PRXn  Ward.  Editor, 


Only  by  Locating  and  Appraising  the 
Errors  of  the  Past  Can  Responsibility 
Be  Fixed,  Public  Opinion  Informed, 
and  a  Sound  Course  Charted  for  the 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^  KS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MiCHENER 

or   MIClilCAN 

-IN  THL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  country  are  very  much 
aroused  and  concerned  over  what  Is  po- 
Ing  on  in  Korea.  Call  it  what  we  will. 
It  is  nar,  and  our  military  is  doing  Its 
utmost  to  carr>'  out  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  know 
what  that  policy  Is;  in  fact.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anyone  in  the  Congress  who  can 
succinctly  state  what  the  admini-stra- 
tion's  foreign  policy  in  the  Par  Ea.st  has 
been  and  is  at  the  moment.  In  the.<^  cir- 
cumstances, politics  .should  not  be 
charped  every  time  a  question  is  a.sked  or 
a  criticism  is  offered  of  so  vague  a  thing 
as  our  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
called    to    an    editorial    in    the    Adria.i 

(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  which  is  well 
worth  reading.  This  is  an  independent 
newspaper  and  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  Republican  partisanship.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Democract  at  Work 
Befor"  the  four  active  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Issued 
their  manifesto.  l<.  was  evident  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  toward  Asia  wa^  apt  to  be 
an  Issue  in  the  congrc^ionHl  election  cam- 
paign. The  manifesto  made  foreign  policy 
the  major  campaign  issue.  For  the  state- 
ment of  the  four  Republicans,  approved  by 
Senator  Vandenbxro,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  holds  the  administration  responsi- 
ble for  having  left  the  way  open  lor  Com- 
munjfct  ft)rces  to  invade  South  Korea. 

With  America  fighting  a  war  and  needing 
to  present  a  united  front,  there  is  a  natural 
disposition  to  deplore  a  partisan  battle  over 
foreign  policy.  This  disposition  is  the 
stronger  because  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  these  last  few  years  at>out  biparti- 
sanship in  foreign  affairs.  But  the  Republican 
statement  cites  the  United  Nations,  the 
Greek-Turkish  ale*  program,  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  ;is  achieve- 
ments of  strong  bipartisan  leadership  and 
cooperation.  It  contrasts  these  achieve- 
ments with  what  has  happened  in  China, 
Korea,  and  elsewhere  In  Asia.  There,  it  de- 
clares, the  policy  followed  lias  been  purely 
administration  policy. 

Sharp  retorts  have  come  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  Senator  Tom  Connallt.  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  de- 
clared the  Republicans  are  making  a  "petty- 
fogging  attack."  Senator  McMahon  says 
they  are  trying  to  get  votes  by  clalmlnK  a 
share  of  the  credit  where  policies  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  disavowing  responsibility  where 
policies  have  failed. 

But  the  Democrats  cannot  brush  aside  the 
fact  that  foreign  policy  toward  Asia  is  strictly 
a  Democratic  product.  Only  for  Europe  has 
American  foreign  policy  been  a  bipartisan 
product.  The  administration  has  reserved 
for  Itself  the  making  and  carrying  out  of 
American  policy  toward  the  Far  East. 

Thre»-  years  ago  Senator  Vandenbekg  de- 
clared that  blpaitlsanship  In  foreign  affairs 
was  confined  to  quit"  narrow  limits.  He 
declared  that  it  applied  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  peace  treaties  in  Europe. 
Then  he  added.  "I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
With  China  policies,  or  Pan-American  poli- 
cies, except  within  the  United  Nations."  And 
In  subsequent  statements  he  made  clear  his 
position  that  the  Republicans  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  far  eastern  policies  Ije- 
cau&e  the  Democrats  had  refused  to  permit 
them  to  share  the  responslbUity  for  drafting 
them. 

America's  policy  toward  Asia  has  never 
been  bipartisan.  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
break  with  the  concept  of  bipartisanship 
in  what  the  four  Republicans  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  said.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  President  Truman  in  the  1948  cam- 
paign minimized  the  Republican  contribu- 
tion to  foreign  policy.  He  proceeded  to 
break  off  bipartisanship  almost  as  soon  as 
the  election  returns  were  in.  Meanwhile 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  China. 
Early  this  year  the  President  began  trying 
to  bring  about  more  bipartisanship.  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  brought  into  the  State 
Department.  But  the  administration  moves 
were  late  and  too  little.  They  left  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  they  were  dictated 
not  by  statesmanship  but  by  partisan  politi- 
cal reasons. 

They  were  the  moves  of  a  politician  of 
the  ward  level,  not  those  of  a  world  states- 
man.    Mr.  Truman  owes  his  political  career 


to  the  fact  the  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
by  the  help  of  a  political  machine  efficient 
in  ward-level  politics.  Thus  we  have  as 
President  a  politician  of  obscure  qualities 
in  a  position  that  requires  vision,  leader- 
ship and  a  vast  degree  of  splflessness. 

To  what  extent  our  far  ea.stern  policies 
might  have  been  different  if  the  Republicans 
had  helped  to  fashion  them  nobody  can  say. 
But  certainly  they  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. For  with  both  parties  fashioning  them 
they  would  have  been  examined  critically. 
Bu*  this  was  not  done.  Now  the  policies 
will  be  debated  In  a  congressional  c:tmpalpn. 

This  can  lead  to  highly  constructive  re- 
sults. The  chief  defect  in  our  far  eastern 
policy  has  been  that  it  was  never  clearly 
defined.  It  has  l>ecn  negative  in  character, 
twisted  and  changed  to  counter  new  develop- 
ments. It  is  not  too  late  to  salvage  some- 
thing from  the  mistakes  and  errors.  But 
this  can  only  be  done  If  the  country  Is  fully 
Informed  as  to  where  the  policy  was  weak 
and   why. 

Only  by  locating  and  appraising  the  errors 
of  the  past,  can  responsibility  he  fixed,  pub- 
lic opinion  Informed  and  a  sound  course 
chartered  for  the  future.  Thus  in  the  de- 
bate we  shall  have  an  outstanding  example 
of  American  democracy  at  work. 


Hon.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or   IDA1:0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  when  my  colleagu'^s 
joined  in  tribute  on  the  flcor  of  the  House 
to  the  Honorable  .  .  Hardin  Peterson,  of 
Florida,  who  is  reiiring.  It  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  with  Mr.  Peterson 
since  comins  to  the  CDntrress.  I  most 
heartily  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  House  in 
expressing:  admiration  for  Mr.  Peterso:; 
and  in  voicing  appreciation  of  his  out- 
standing: record  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee and  especially  a.s  the  eflBcient  snd 
accommodating  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Althou.ch  I  can  appreciate  his  view- 
point and  I  realize  that  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  retirt  and  be  closer  to  his  family 
than  is  possible  here,  I  regret  very  keenly 
his  leav.n?  his  activities  here.  It  is  men 
like  J.  H.ARDiN  PtTERso  ;  that  our  country 
cannot  afford  to  lo.se  when  statesman- 
ship is  so  needed  in  Congress.  He  has 
made  a  great  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee.  He  has  been  pati?nt, 
considerate,  understanding,  and  always 
helpful.  Although  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  handled  a  great  number  of 
bills,  some  of  them  of  great  importance, 
such  as  the  statehood  bills  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  reclamation  projects,  and 
mining  legislation,  he  gave  each  subject 
personal  attention  and  was  helpful  to 
the  members  regardless  of  which  side  of 
the  committee  they  belonged. 

Yes:  the  committee  and  Congress  are 
going  to  sorely  miss  him  but  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend,  Pete,  that  we  all  wish 


him  well  and  our  hope  is  that  heVbd 
Mrs.  Peterson  will  enjoy  relaxation  from 
strenuous  duty  to  the  full.  He  must 
know  that  we  will  cherish  in  our  hearts 
an  abiding  affection  and  a  deep  resp>ect 
for  him.    Our  good  wishes  go  with  him. 


Get  Ready  To  Back  It  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peona  Journal  of  August  20.  1950,  en- 
titled "Get  Ready  To  Back  It  Up." 
Get  Readt  To  Back  It  Up 

Harold  Stassen  made  a  very  Interesting 
proposition  the  other  nlgt^t  when  he  sug- 
gested iliat  the  United  States  notify  Soviet 
Russia  that  the  next  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  ol  a  Soviet  satellite  would  bring  war  to 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  IS  a  proposition  that,  if  we  rould  carry 
it  out.  would  bring  an  end  to  the  cold 
war  and  insure  F>eace  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  It  is  a  proposition  that  we 
Imagine  most  citizens  of  the  United  States 
would  nice  to  see  put  into  action. 

It  is.  however,  a  proposition  that  we  are 
in  no  ix)slticn  to  employ.  The  wiir  In  Korea 
has  demonstrated  the  sad  fact  of  our  un- 
preparedness  to  back  up  any  such  statement 
of  Intentions.  If  we  served  nutice  on  Soviet 
Russia  today  that  the  next  agCTCSsive  act  by 
a  Sc/viet  satellite  would  bring  an  invasion  of 
Ru.ssian  territory  or  the  dropping  of  a  bomb 
within  her  Ixjrders,  she  would  only  laugh 
at  U.S. 

Ihe  Russians  Icnow  as  well  as  we  do  that 
we  iiave  our  hands  full  with  so  Insignifirant 
an  opponent  as  the  Nortii  Koreans,  and  that 
we  could  never  in  our  present  state  chal- 
lenge so  huee  and  well-equipped  a  nation  as 
Russia  herself 

The  Russians  Icnow  that  most  of  our  asser- 
tions of  intentions  to  defend  ihe  free  world 
aga'nst  a?;gression  have  been  bluster  similar 
to  the  ridiculous  assertions  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Johnson.  Once,  years  ago.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick;  now  we  blurt  loudly 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do.  but  liave 
only  a  popgun  to  back  It  up. 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Stassen's  sugges- 
tions put  into  operation.  It  would  save  the 
world  from  the  threatened  war  But  before 
we  can  put  anything  like  it  into  effect  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  back  It  up. 

We  should  start  now  doing  what  Secretary 
Johnson  and  the  Truman  administration 
should  have  h>een  doing  all  these  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  That  ic.  building 
a  strong  Defense  Establishment  that  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

We  had  better  put  politics  aside,  forget 
about  the  Novemt>er  election  and  the  effect 
preparation  wil  have  on  It.  and  go  all  out  for 
military  preparedness.  We  had  better  be^ln 
doing  something  about  building  the  Defense 
Establishment  Secretary  Johnson  told  us 
we  had. 

Then,  when  we  have  the  prwer  to  back  up 
our  stnlements.  we  can  tell  FJussla  we  mean 
business  and  net  have  her  laugh  in  our  face. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  expect  to  have 
our  words  carry  force  and  bring  about  results 
for  the  good  of  the  world. 
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CAcHireDt  Resolation  To  Seek  the  Eftab- 
lishmeBt  of  a  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional CoBtiaf  eat  Under  an  Autonomous 
United  Nations  Police  Authority 

EXTEJv'SION  OF  REMARKS 

<  f 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

Or    t\.NNEi::ICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RByRESTrNTATTVKS 

Wednesdav.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.    LODGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    out    of 

and  evil  mony  of  mans  noblest 
)iu  have  been  lx)rn.  The  trag- 
edy In  Korea  underscores  the  fact  that 
the  independence,  the  safety,  the  very 
survival  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
depends  upon  collective  action  It  em- 
phasizes what  has  been  true  for  some 
time:  ttiat  a  threat  to  freedom  in  Po- 
land, in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  Korea  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  our  freedom  here  In 
America.  As  Benjamm  FYanklin  re- 
marked : 

II  we  do  not  hang  togetber  then  we  shall 
bang  aeparatcly. 

The  Korean  war  has  pointed  up  the 
necessity  for  effective  international 
efforts  to  preser\-e  the  peace  and  to  pro- 
tect freedom 

Establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
military  contingent  would  be  a  tremen- 
dously heartening  step  forward  m  man  s 
effort  to  achieve  a  world  ba.sed  on  law 
rather  than  on  force  Even  thouph  lim- 
ited in  size  and  scope  this  force  would 
give  dynamic  backing  to  the  persuasive 
principles  on  uhich  the  United  Nations 
was  founded,  Ii  could  well  be  the  be- 
KinninK  of  an  international  police  force 
of  such  power  and  influence  as  to  deter 
future  aggression  The  important  thing 
now  la  to  establish  the  practicability  of 
such  a  contingent  as  a  nucleus  for  fur- 
ther expcnsiou.  A  rea'  miernational 
police  force,  functioning  on  an  accepted 
and  unquestioned  ba&is  and  acting  with 
naU<jnal  irmed  forces  under  a  joint  high 
command  can  create  world  conditions 
fa-,  irable  for  the  e.«taOiishment  ot  a  de- 
pendable peace  with  freedom. 


Editorial  Tributes  to  Hon.  Mary  T.  Norton, 
of  New  Jersey 


W 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.  lARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or   MEW   JZKSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENT.\TIVE8 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  HART  Mr  Sp*>akpr  under  ex- 
ten.5!on  of  remarks  I  am  ulad  to  submit 
herewith  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Jersey  Journal  and  Jersey  Observer, 
t>oth  published  in  Hud.son  County.  N.  J., 
eulogi.^ing  Hon.  Maxy  T.  Nokto.n  and 
referring  to  the  tributes  paid  her  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  The 
editorials  follow  . 

[From  the  Jprs^y  Journal  J 
New  TaiBUTM  roi  RmmiKc  Mu   Noarow 
Net  BO  long  ago  Mrs.  Maby  T   NorroM.  who 
vUl  cloM  26  yeara  uX  coutUiUous  Mnrloa  aa  a 


M*mb*r  of  Congr^nn  when  the  present  aes- 
sion  ahorlly  adjourns,  waa  honcrecl  on  the 
flior  of  Uie  Hi.'U5e  ■:  HepresentatlTea.  where 
wcimen  Member*  presented  Mrs  NotTOM  with 
a  gold  and  diamond  bracelet  and  men  Mem- 
bers, regisrdleaa  of  party,  extolled  her. 

Yesterday  aftemocn  there  came  a  new 
and  unexpected  ovation  when  Jersey  City's 
woman  Representative,  while  busy  handling 
bills  for  the  House  AdmtnlBtratlon  Coinmlt- 
t««e,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  new  tributes 
that  emanated  from  yarloua  Memben*  of  the 
House  and  that  touched  Mrs.  Nobtow  so 
deeply  that  she  was  soon  In  tears. 

What  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  said 
about  Mrs  Norton  yesterday  afternoon  was 
but  an  echo  of  the  sentiments  of  New  Jersey 
voters  who  have  marked  with  pride  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  outstanding  record 
of  New  Jersey's  woman  Member  In  t*ie  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  Prom  the  Jersey  Ob:  ^rver  | 
A  Fxw  WoKos  Aaotrr  an  Eldkklt  Laot 

A  few  day  a  ago  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  there  was  a  .'cene 
so  unusual  that  It  deserves  to  be  set  aside 
In  "^he  memory  as  one  of  the  things  to  recall, 
even   to  repeat  to  grandchildren. 

Representative  Mart  T  Norton,  of  Jersey 
City,  had  obtained  the  floor  to  introduce 
several  bills  approved  by  the  committee  of 
which  she  Is  chairman.  After  she  had  per- 
formed this  duty,  another  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  a  Republican,  asked  and  re- 
ceived pcrmlaslon  to  speak  to  the  member- 
ship 

He  faid  tbat  be  realized  that  this  session 
of  Congress  ts  hearing  its  end,  and  that  he 
and  others  had  known  of  Mrs.  NonroN  s  ill- 
ness recently,  and  of  the  fact  lliat  she  Is 
ncjt  seeking  reelection  to  the  House  after 
25  years  of  service.  He  thought,  he  said, 
that  it  was  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Norton,  since  It  was  possible  that  the  Mem- 
bers might  not  see  her  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  again. 

Of  course  no  sooner  had  the  Republican 
spukeu  than  a  Democratic  Member  sought 
also  to  speak  of  his  party's  gratitude  to  the 
75-year-old  Jersey  City  woman  Member. 
After  that  the  heartfelt  tributes  came  thick 
and  fast. 

Representative  Norton  wa.s  deeply  affected. 
She  soon  made  no  pretense  of  hiding  her 
feelings.  She  wept  openly  In  the  presence 
of  all  of  these  friends,  with  greet  sincere 
t«  ars  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  as  a  lady  may 
when  she  feels  tiiat  a  good  cry  Is  best.  In 
words  she  said  some  simple  thing,  like.  "I 
thank  you  sincerely  "  But  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  probably 
never  before  witnessed  tears  so  genuine,  and 
probably  It  will  be  many  years  ere  they  are 
privileged  to  witness  the  like 

It  is  vividly  impressed  to  observe  a  col- 
lection of  ambitious  and  vigorous  young 
men  and  a  few  women,  many  of  whom  most 
likely  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  Mrs. 
Norton  at  one  time  or  another,  so  completely 
captive  at  such  a  time. 

We  are  so  happy  to  know  that  In  the 
Hovwe  of  Representatives,  variously  described 
In  heated  debuios  of  their  own  milking  ss 
a  place  moat  unlikely  to  harbor  any  humane 
feelings,  that  the  Members  can  be  wholly 
gentle  and  well  bred  when  the  chips  are 
down  We  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  think 
ol  Congres-s  (Senate  and  House)  In  terms 
of  a  ihundfrliiK  Daniel  Webster,  a  horse- 
trading  Little  Matty  Van  Buren,  a  bulgiug- 
browed  Borah 

Of  course.  In  all  soberne.«,  we  shall  not 
have  lost  the  services  of  Mrs  Mary  Norton. 
She  might  fold  her  hands  now.  and  still  her 
work  would  go  on  for  neverrxl  generations. 
Buch  services  as  she  gave,  such  examples  as 
she  set.  do  not  end  abruptly  They  have  an 
aftermath  of  men  and  women  trying  out  her 
footsteps   long  years   after. 

How  can  a  congressional  tribute  be  sup- 
plemented?    Words  seem  so  Inadequate  when 


they  are  required  to  be  heroic.  But  we  are 
glad  there  is  a  heaven.  If  there  were  not,  we 
should  hiive  to  create  one  for  Mait  Nobtcn 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr  HALE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RtcoRD.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Stewart 
Alsop: 

Matter  or  Pact — Th«  Poutics  o» 

Pbk'e  Control 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  level  of  hypocrisy  Is  rarely  low  In 
Wn.shlngton.  but  it  Is  now  reaching  a  new 
high  watermark.  Thl?  Is  best  Illustrated  by 
the  current  wrangling  between  Congress  and 
the  administration  In  the  matter  of  economic 
controls.  All  concerned  are  aware  that  rlg- 
oroua  and  painful  controls  are  going  to  be 
neceaeary.  AnJ  all  concerne  I  are  chiefly  In- 
terested in  unloading  any  unpleasant  jwlltl- 
cal  consequences  on  the  opposition. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion Is.  as  usual  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
Its  mouth  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  John- 
son has  now  said  publicly  what  he  has  been 
saying  privately — that  defense  costs  will  go 
up  to  the  »50. 000, 000.000  level  in  the  near 
future.  This  Johnson  policy  means  some- 
thing like  r  ital  mobilization.  And  no  sensi- 
ble man  has  the  slightest  doubt  that  If  de- 
fense spending  really  goes  up  to  this  level 
total  econor.lc  controls.  Including  rationing 
and  price  and  wage  controls,  will  be  abso- 
lutely essential 

Yet.  while  Johnson  Is  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  traelc  consequences  of  his  economy 
program  by  outbidding  everybc:ly  else  on 
rearmament,  the  ofBclal  administration  lln? 
on  rationing,  price  and  wage  controls  still 
Is  that  "the  President  doesn't  want  them  " 
Thus,  the  Johnson  policy  on  defense  spend- 
ing and  the  Truman  policy  on  economic  con- 
trols neatly  cancel  each  other  out 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  messy  non- 
sense which  has  been  causing  the  political 
stock  of  the  administration  to  slump  steadi- 
ly ever  since  Korea.  In  the  meantime,  the 
conservative  coalltlog  In  Congress  Is  also  In- 
dulging in  sly  political  shenanigans.  For 
example,  the  Wherry-Brlcker  amendment  to 
the  defense  production  bill  Is  quite  obvi- 
ously designed  to  put  Truman  on  the  spot 
by  handing  him  totally  unworkable  legisla- 
tion 

Thl.s  amendment  provides  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  control  anything.  It 
will  have  to  control  everything  If  It  be- 
comes desl-able  to  hold  meat  or  steel  prices 
In  Una.  for  example.  It  will  also  t>e  necessary 
to  frssae  the  price  ot  morris  chairs  or  the 
w.iges  of  be.inpickers  In  the  meantime, 
no  administrative  machinery  is  provided  to 
enforce  tills  legislation,  which  goes  further 
than  OPA  ever  did  In  wartime 

The  explanation  of  this  sudden  apparent 
thirst  for  controls  in  men  like  WHrHRT  and 
Bricker  la  really  very  simple  The  udmlnls- 
tratlon  is  to  be  confronted  with  the  alter- 
native of  attempting  to  enforce  the  unen- 
forceable, or  of  having  no  controls  at  all. 
The  latter  is.  of  cotirse.  the  real  objective  of 
nifuiy  who  voted  for  the  amendment  But 
these  statesmen  will  then  be  able  to  answer 
the  anguished  protest  of  the  hard-pressed 
voters  by  saying.  We  voted  for  controls,  but 
Truman  wen  t  use  them  " 

This  kind  of  petty  political  maneuvering 
Is   nothing   less  than   tragic   In   these  times. 
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And  the  tragedy  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that.  In  the  view  of  those  best  qvialifled  to 
Judge,  this  country,  is  perfectly  capable  of 
supporting  a  very  high  level  of  defen.se 
spending  for  a  very  long  period,  without 
wrenching  the  whole  economy  out  of  shape. 

Even  before  Kcwea  the  national  economy 
was  movlnK  rapidly  toward  the  level  of  out- 
put of  MOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  projected  for  1954  by 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Advisers  Leon 
Keyserling.  Indeed,  the  expansion  has  been 
so  rapid  that  the  economic  advisers  have  now 
raised  their  sights  to  a  fantastic  $350,000,- 
000.000  level  by  1955. 

This  means  that  the  astonishing  fecundity 
of  the  national  economy  should  supply 
enough  for  all.  even  with  a  high  percentage 
of  the  national  product  going  Into  guns  in- 
stead of  butter,  tanks  Instead  of  automobiles. 
The  best  estimate  of  sensible  men.  who. 
unlike  Johnson,  do  not  have  to  cover  up 
frantically  for  past  errors,  is  that  defense 
spendlns,  can  be  held  to  a  level  of  about 
135,000.000.000  a  year.  This  Is  only  about 
13  percent  even  of  the  present  national  prod- 
uct of  $270,000,000,000. 

This  sort  of  spending  need  by  no  means 
spell  economic  disaster.  About  40  percent 
of  the  national  output  was  going  to  the 
military  during  the  last  war,  and  the  real 
standard  of  living  actually  Improved.  This 
miracle  cannot  be  repealed,  of  course,  with- 
out a  sensible  control  program.  To  prevent 
a  ruinous  Inflation,  painful  measures  will  be 
necessary — very  high  taxes,  tough  allocation. 
commodity  credit  and  farm  price  measures, 
almost  certainly  some  selective  price,  wat^e, 
and  rationing  controls,  for  which  stand-by 
administrative  machinery  should  be  author- 
ized Immediately. 

With  a  sensible  control  program,  the  gar- 
rison state  which  this  country  must  now  be- 
come can  be  that  apparent  contradiction  In 
terms — r\  reasonably  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable garrison  state.  But  if  the  Truman 
administration  continues  indefinitely  to  talk 
out  of  both  sides  of  Its  mouth,  while  the 
opp>osltlon  In  Congress  slyly  maneuvers  for 
political  advantage,  the  economy  will  go 
smash,  and  our  garrison  state  wUl  be  very 
far  from  comfortable.  This  now  seems 
rather   likely    to   be   our   well-deserved    fate. 


Why  Are  We  in  This  Mex$?- Editorial 
No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Ni'.v  YcnK 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  26.  1950 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  memory 
of  the  American  people  be  refreshed  as 
to  the  tragic  cor^equences  resulting  from 
our  armiHF  Japan.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  we  furnished  the  scrap  iron  and 
oil  and  gas  and  much  armament  to  en- 
able Japan  first  to  butcher  the  Chinese 
and  later  to  kill  and  maim  our  boys. 
This  furnishing  of  war  materials  to 
Japan  finallj  resulted  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the 
present  lime  we  arc  furnishing  war  ma- 
terials to  foreign  countries,  which  we 
call  our  allies,  and  which  are  now  trans- 
shipping these  war  materials  to  Russia. 
There  is  little  doubt,  if  any.  that  much 
of  this  material  is  now  enabling  the 
North  Koreans,  under  Russian  leader- 
ship, to  murder  and  maim  our  poorly 
cquipp.^  cjys  fightix-s  in  South  Korea. 


It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  over  a 
long  period  of  time  by  the  administra- 
tion has  been  the  result  of  communistic 
influences  witnin  our  own  Government. 
The  facts  seem  to  point  unerringly  to 
this  conclusion. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  entitled  'Why  Are  We  in  This 
Mess?": 

Wht  Are  We  in  This  Mess? 
Five  years  ago  Japan  surrendered,  ending 
the  biggest  war  In  history,  and  the  world 
entered  upon  an  era  of  peace,  or  so  everyone 
believed.  The  United  Nations  had  been  or- 
ganized. It  would  deal  promptly  with  any 
future  aggression  and  war  was  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

What  has  happened  In  Ave  crowded  years 
to  bring  the  world  to  the  brink  of  another 
war.  one  which  promises  to  be  more  terrible 
and  destructive  than  the  last  one  and  which 
threatens  th^  very  existence  ol  modern  civil- 
ization? People  everywhere  are  asking  them- 
selves this  question  as  they  watch  the  war 
news  from  Korea  and  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen next. 

The  obvious  ansu'er  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  lacked  the  kind  of  leadership  It 
needed  to  cope  with  the  ruthless  Soviet 
dictatorship  wnose  objective  Is  to  subjugate 
the  world.  But  there  Is  more  to  It  than 
that.  Even  the  wisest  of  leaders  would  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  which  arose  as  a  result  of  decisions 
made  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  other  confer- 
ences during  the  war. 

The  Plain  Dealer  believes  the  real  explana- 
tion for  the  state  In  which  the  world  now 
finds  Itself  goes  oack  to  1940  when  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  maneuvered  himself 
Into  another  Presidential  nomination  and 
broke  the  third-term  tradition.  For  if  there 
had  been  no  third  term,  there  would  have 
been  no  fourth,  no  Tehran  and  no  Yalta. 

The  Idolatrous  worshipers  of  Roosevtlt  will 
be  quick  to  condemn  this  conclusion,  to  de- 
nounce It  as  the  desecration  of  the  memory 
of  a  dead  man.  Let  those  who  criticize 
ask  themselves  whether  they  have  any  re- 
gard for  the  memories  of  the  dead  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Bataan.  at  Kas.senne  Pass  and 
Mount  Cassino.  Guadalcanal  and  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
battlefields  of  World  War  II.  What  about 
the  memories  of  those  who  are  presently 
dying  In  Korea  and  those  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  lives  on  some  other  far- 
flung  battlefront  of  world  war  III? 

No  one  can  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Roosevelt  had  not  insisted  on  break- 
ing the  third-term  tradition  In  1940. 
Whether  Wilkie  or  some  Democrat  desig- 
nated by  Roosevclt  had  succeeded  to  the 
presidency.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  could  have  kept  out  of  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope. But  the  circumstances  of  our  enter- 
ing the  war  might  have  been  different.  It 
Is  scarcely  possible  that  a  new  President 
aad  a  new  set  of  advisers  would  have  hit 
upon  the  device  of  Inciting  the  Japanese  to 
attack  us  by  laying  down  conditions  which 
we  knew  the  Japanese  militarists  could  not 
and  would  not  accept. 

It  may  be  arg-.ied  with  soTie  plausibility 
that  the  world  might  be  in  a  worse  mess 
than  it  is  today  If  Roosevelt  liad  not  been 
elected  to  a  third  and  fourth  term  But 
another  President  might  not  have  hit  upon 
the  unconditional  surrender  slogan  which 
prolonged  the  war  and  made  victory  mere 
dJBcuIt,  or  have  adopted  the  program  of 
reducing  Germany  to  an  agrarian  economy, 
which  multiplied  postwar  problems.  And 
Communists  might  not  have  found  the  Gov 
ernment  such  a  happy  hunting  ground  under 
some  other  chief  executive. 


But  it  was  at  Yalta  that  Roosevelt  gave 
Stalin  what  he  wanted  and  made  the  secret 
agreements  that  have  pjagued  the  postwar 
world,  brushing  asidt  the  uneasy  forebod- 
ings of  Winston  Churchill.  And  we  know 
now  that  Roosevtlt  was  not  In  good  health 
at  the  time  of  the  Yalta  conference.  Some 
other  Presider.t  might  have  gone  to  Yalta, 
too.  but  there  Is  a  good  chance  he  wouli 
not  have  taken  Alger  Hi.ss  along  as  one  of 
his  principal  advisers.  And  there  l£  a  good 
chance  that  a  President  who  was  mentally 
and  physically  vigorous  and  alert  might  have 
listened  to  ChurchlU's  warnings. 

If  there  Is  any  point  in  raking  over  the 
dead  past.  It  is  this:  That  the  American 
people  must  be  on  their  guard  against  any 
future  leader,  be  he  politician  or  statesman, 
whose  overweening  ambition  and  conceit  be- 
guile him  into  the  belief  that  he  is  the  In- 
dispensable man. 


Why  Are  We  In  This  Mess?— Editorial 
No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mere  fact  that  we  are  at  war  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  not  criticizing  the 
events  which  have  led  to  this  debacle. 
This  might  not  be  true  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  shown  any  inclination  to 
correct  its  errors  and  had  adopted  a 
sound  foreign  policy  for  the  future. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  might  have  t>een 
avoided  had  the  President  cooperated 
with  the  American  public  in  ridding  the 
Grovernment  of  its  Communists  instead 
of  crying  out  red  herring  whenever  an 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  key  positions  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. This  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  admuiistration  to  formulate  a  sound 
foreien  policy  is  inimical  to  the  future 
security  of  this  Republic.  It  is  only  by 
reviewing  of  the  mistakes  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  public  can  take  a  firm 
hand  in  correcting  what  if  continued 
\^  ill  greatly  weaken  if  not  destroy  our 
form  of  government. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  entitled  "Why 
Are  We  In  This  Me.ss?'  This  is  editorial 
No.  2; 

Why  Abe  We  in  This  Mess? 

In  a  preceding  editorial  the  Plain  Dealer 
attributed  much  of  the  blame  for  the  pllgbt 
In  which  the  United  States  now  finds  itself 
to  events  which  tock  place  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  Roosevelt  adtrunistratlon.  We  pointed 
out  thai  when  Roosevelt  broke  the  third- 
term  tradition  In  1940  he  paved  the  way  for 
the  fourth  term  and  the  disastrous  appease- 
ment policy  which  has  made  Russia  a  major 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Dut  w'lile  we  are  convinced  that  Roose- 
velt's failure  to  appraise  correctly  the  motives 
and  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  his 
conceited  notion  that  he  could  handle  Stalin, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  ii  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship, the  mistakes  of  h.s  succescw  cannot  be 
overiookcd. 


t.^!f^^ 
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As  we  bare  kald.  President  Truman  inber- 
\te<\  many  of  hla  problem*.  He  waa  not  re- 
sponslb'e  for  the  conceaalona  made  tci  Stalla 
at  Yalta  by  a  tick  man.  nor  for  the  Commu- 
nist* ATiC  Communist  nympatblaert  who  were 
In  the  Government  when  he  I'XJk  ofllce  and 
who  urdnubtedly  Influenced  aome  of  the 
CJovernment's  policies 

But  the  fact  Is  that  Truman  did  not  have  a 
eonalstent  foreign  policy,  nor  did  he  provide 
the  Nation  with  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
Inspires  confidence  He  was  slow  to  become 
aware  of  the  menace  of  communism.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  recognl«ed  It  until  March 
1947.  when  he  a«ked  ConRress  for  mUltary  aid 
for  Oree~e  and  Turkey.  Since  then  we  have 
had  the  Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  anc*  the  military  aid  program,  all  de- 
signed primarily  to  check  CXimmunist  expan- 
sion and  forestall  Russian  aggresalon  in  west- 
er i»  Europe 

In  ARla,  howe\er.  the  President  app<?ar8  not 
to  have  '•ect>gnlJ5ed  that  there  was  any  dan- 
ger In  Communist  expansion.  His  adminis- 
tration had  no  policy  for  combating  commu- 
nism In  that  part  of  the  world;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  policy  as  there  was  actually  aided 
tb?  Communists  to  take  over  China  and  prac- 
tically mvitei  them  to  take  over  all  cf  Korea 
and  POrmoea. 

To  begla  with,  the  President  sent  General 
Marshall  on  the  abortive  mission  to  Nanking, 
with  instructions  to  persuade  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  form  a  coalition  government  with 
the  Commu&lsts.  This  mission  was  doomed 
to  failure,  as  the  State  Department  must 
have  known  It  gave  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists the  opportunity  they  needed  all  through 
1946  to  regroup  and  restrain  and  to  obtain 
captured  Japanese  military  supplies  from  the 
Russians. 

When  the  plan  to  form  a  coalition  govern- 
ment was  finally  recognized  as  Impusslble, 
the  Trumaa  administration  then  withdrew 
military  aid  from  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment, which  paved  the  way  for  its  downfall. 
Another  mission  headed  by  General  Wede- 
meyer  resulted  In  recommendations  which 
oould  have  saved  China  from  the  Conunu- 
nists,  but  the  Truman  administration  re- 
jected them  and  suppressed  the  Wedemeyer 
report. 

Did  Truman  do  all  these  things  personally 
and  deliberately?  We  make  no  such  accu- 
sation. But  the  fact  remains  they  were  done 
by  his  administration,  for  which  be  was 
responsible. 

As  for  Korea,  we  knew  in  1946  that  the 
Russians  were  training  a  North  Korean 
army.  But  we  withdrew  our  forces  from 
South  Korea  in  1949,  leaving  an  inadequately 
armed  South  Korean  defensive  force  Our 
policy  there  coincided  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Owen  Lattlmore  that  "the  thing  to 
do.  therefore,  is  to  let  South  Korea  I'all,  but 
not  to  let  it  look  as  though  we  pui>h<'d  It." 

At  home  the  President  was  api^arently 
oblivious  for  a  long  time  to  the  Cunimunist 
menance  and  even  hostile  to  attempts  to  ex- 
pose it.  During  the  1948  campaign  he 
charged  that  the  Investigation  of  Alger  Hiss 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee was  a  red  herring  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  voters  from  other  Issues. 
When  the  Hiss  case  was  before  the  grund  Jury 
he  ridiculed  the  committee  and  sugcested  It 
should  be  abolished.  And  In  June  1949  when 
the  trials  of  Hiss.  Judith  Cuplon.  an]  the  11 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  were  in 
progress,  and  Harry  Bridges  had  Jvst  been 
Indicted  for  perjury,  the  President  described 
the  spy  trials  and  loyalty  investigations  as  a 
form  of  typical  postwar  hysteria  which 
eventually  would  die  down. 

At  one  time  the  House  Un -American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  filed  a  report  accusing  the 
President  of  obstructing  Its  Investigations. 
And  this  waa  long  before  Senator  Jos  Mc- 
Ca«tht  got  Into  the  act. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  Korean  Incident,  the 
administration's    policy    was    to   resist    com- 


munism in  Europe,  to  help  It  along,  or  at 
least  to  do  nothing  to  Impede  lU  progress 
In  Asia,  and  to  belittle  efforts  to  expose  the 
Communist  menace  In  the  United  States. 


Why  Are  We  io  Thi»   Mess?— Editorial 
No.  3 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
must  be  net  only  startled  but  stunned  by 
the  disclosure  that  more  than  $50,000,- 
000,000  had  been  appropriated  for  a  De- 
fense Establishment  only  to  find  that  our 
Armed  Forces  of  young,  inexperienced, 
and  almost  untrained  men  had  to  face 
the  North  Korean  Russian- led  Com- 
munists in  what  will  prove  to  l>e  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  recent  history. 
In  view  o"  this  situation  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  American  j)eople  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  been  misled  as 
to  the  true  situation  regarding  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
in  the  Rkcord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
entitled  "Why  Are  We  in  This  Mess?" 
This  is  editorial  No.  3: 

Why  Abe  We   in  This  Mess? 

Before  South  Korea  was  Invaded  the  cold 
war  had  been  f^olng  on  for  4  years.  During 
that  period  we  spent  150.000.000,000  on  our 
Defense  Establishment.  We  not  only  had  a 
right  to  believe  we  were  getting  our  money's 
worth,  and  adequate  defense,  but  we  were 
assured  by  the  Truman  administration  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Last  February  2  Defense  Secretary  Johnson 
said:  "There  Is  one  nation  in  the  world 
that  would  start  a  war.  We  seek  to  have  a 
Military  Establishment  sufficient  to  deter 
that  aggressor  and  to  lick  hell  out  of  her  if 
she  doesn't  stay  deterred." 

Again  Johnson  said:  "Joe  Stalin  will  know 
that  If  he  starts  8om»:thlng  at  4  a.  m  ,  the 
fighting  power  of  the  United  States  will  be 
on  the  Job  at  5  a   m." 

On  March  2  President  Truman  said  that 
never  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
had  Its  defenses  been  In  such  good  shape 
except  when  actually  at  war. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  13,  Johnson  said 
that  the  Army  was  stronger  then  and  the  Air 
Force  was  In  the  highest  state  of  combat 
readiness  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  May  5  the  President  told  hls-jiews  con- 
ference the  cold-war  situation  was  better 
now  than  it  was  In  1946  and  that  he  was 
not  alarmed  over  the  possibility  of  a  shoot- 
ing: war  with  Russia.  He  backed  up  this 
optlmLsm  with  the  disclosure  that  next 
year's  defense  budget  would  be  smaller  than 
the  current  one. 

And  on  June  1  the  President  said  that  the 
world  Is  closer  now  to  permanent  peace  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past  5  years. 

We  know  now  how  poorly  prepared  we 
were  to  meet  the  crisis  of  a  little  war  In 
Korea,  nmch  less  the  possibility  of  warfare 
on  the  global  scale.  It  Is  apparent  row  that 
the  vast  sum  we  spent  for  defence  In  the 
past  4  yars  did  not  purchase  us  the  security 
we  had  been  led  to  believe  we  had. 


During  this  4  years  the  administration 
has  been  hell  bent  on  spending  more  money 
for  tU  civilian,  domestic,  and  give-away  pro- 
grams. In  the  current  year  it  la  proposing 
to  spend  »5.000,000.000  more  foi  nnnmlUtsry 
purposes  than  it  spent  In  1948.  That  is  one 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  m  lltary  estab- 
lishment. 

For  example,  the  Air  Policy  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman  reported  la 
1947  that  a  70-group  Air  Force  waa  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  adequate  defeuse.  But  the  President 
rejected  the  findings  of  his  cwn  Commission. 
He  first  called  for  the  65-groi  p  Air  Force, 
later  one  of  48  j^roups.  Even  when  Congress 
authotized  more  money  for  the  Air  Force,  he 
ordered  It  not  to  be  spent.  The  country 
couldn't  afford  It.  But  the  administration 
had  plenty  of  morey  for  its  vaiio us.  socialis- 
tic experiments. 

On  January  11,  1949,  the  Plain  Dealer 
said  editorially:  'If  the  repoits  by  Secre- 
tary Symington  and  the  President's  Air  Force 
Pulley  Commission  are  to  be  believed,  the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is  that 
the  administration  Is  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  national  security.  C(  ngress  might 
properly  inquire  whether  service  Jealousies 
and  the  desire  of  the  admlnlst -atlon  to  em- 
bark on  a  program  of  social  welfare  expan- 
sion will  result  in  the  Nation  being  ill  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself  against  any  poaslbla 
attack  In  the  future. ' 

Thus,  one  reason  for  the  plttrht  we  are  In 
Is  that  the  Government  did  lot  maintain 
an  adequate  Defense  Estaollshment.  An- 
other Is  the  strange  course  we  pursued  In  the 
Far  East.  Take  the  case  of  Formosa  A  State 
Department  bulletin  dated  June  3,  1945, 
stated  that  "with  the  exception  of  Singapore, 
no  location  In  the  Par  East  oci  uples  such  a 
controlling  position." 

But  on  December  23.  1949,  thn  Department 
circulated  a  secret  memorandum  explaining 
that  the  United  States  has  ni  interest  in 
Formosa  and  that  it  was  of  no  strategic  im- 
portance. When  Senator  Iaft  urged  that  we 
send  a  fleet  to  the  Formosa  Strult  to  prevent 
a  Chinese  Communist  invasion  of  the  Island, 
the  suggestion  was  ridiculed  bv  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  President  Truman  and  another 
State  Department  bulletin  was  issued  stating 
that  "the  United  States  Government  will 
not  provide  military  aid  or  i  dvlce  to  the 
Chinese  forces  on  Formosa."  rhls.  coupled 
with  Arheson's  omission  of  South  Korea 
and  Formosa  from  what  he  announced  was 
the  America  line  of  defense  In  the  Far  East. 
gave  the  North  Koreans  all  th)  Information 
they  needed  to  Justify  the  exject.itlrn  that 
wp  would  not  Intervene  II  they  Invaded  South 
Korea. 

The  record  then.  Is  one  of  bingllng.  Inde- 
cision, contradiction,  carelessness,  and  mis- 
representation, either  deliberate  or  Inad- 
vertent. 

The  administration  Is  new  tn,-lng  to 
rectify  its  past  mistakes.  The  effort  to  do  so 
deserves  the  support  of  all  of  us.  We  hope 
there  Is  still  time. 


Why  Are  We  in  Thii  Mess?— Conclusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  F.EED 

e  ir    >i  i.  vV     1  O  K  it 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  SNTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 
Mr  REED  of  New  York  Vlr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
last  ed'torlal  In  a  scries  of  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Cle'/eland  Plain 


It^: 
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Dealer  entitled  "Why  Are  We  in  This 
Mesc?"  I  feel  that  every  American 
should  know  these  fwcts  to  enable  all 
right-lhinking  citizens  to  act  accord- 
ingly to  preserve  the  greatest  heritage  of 
freedom  ever  bequeathed  to  a  p>eople: 

Wh'  Are  We  in  This  Mess? 
President  Truman's  decision  to  use  armed 
Intervention  when  the  Communists  invmied 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  In  American  foreign  affairs  and  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  policy  previously 
promoted  in  the  Par  East  by  his  adminis- 
tration . 

The  administration  had  made  It  clear  It 
was  not  Interested  In  what  happened  in 
Korea  or  Formosa.  The  State  Department 
had  anticipated  the  fall  of  Formosa  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  Secretary  Acheson 
had  stated  publicly  the  United  States  would 
not  use  the  veto  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
Congreas  appropriated  $10,600,000  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Korea  on  October  28,  1949. 
but  8  months  later  only  |200  worth  of  signal 
equipment  had  been  delivered.  The  South 
Koreans  had  only  the  arms  which  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  forces  left  behind.  Just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  border 
raids  and  to  preserv--  internal  security. 

In  the  harsh  words  uttered  by  Senator 
McCabran  Monday,  the  course  we  pursued 
In  the  Par  East  was  •statesmanship  at  the 
level  of  the  psychopattc  ward"  The  Com- 
munists must  have  been  greatly  surprised 
when  Truman  reversed  both  himself  and 
Acheson  by  sending  American  forces  to  Korea 
and  ordering  an  American  fleet  to  prevent 
the  Invasion  of  Formosa 

Why  did  he  do  it?  There  were  two  reasons. 
One  was  that  the  administration  came  to  a 
belated  realization  that  the  Communists 
were  willing  to  use  armed  force  to  attain 
their  ends,  and  that  if  they  once  got  away 
with  it.  no  place  on  earth  would  be  safe  from 
similar  aggression.  The  other  was  that  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  had  been  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  and  guidance  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  we  had  allowed 
South  Korea  to  become  a  victim  of  Com- 
munist conquest,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  lost  all  prestige  and  It  might  as  well 
have  disbanded. 

Besides  these  reaKo:is.  the  United  States 
hnd  a  special  responsibility  for  South  Korea, 
since  It  was  at  this  Government's  suggestion 
that  the  nnlt>ed  Nations  undertook  to  super- 
vise the  establishment  of  the  South  Korean 
Republic  after  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Communists  would  not  permit  free  elections 
in  North  Korea. 

Accordingly,  when  the  North  Koreans  in- 
vaded South  Korea,  the  first  action  taken 
by  the  United  States  was  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  aid  South 
Korea.  The  Russians  could  not  veto  this 
resolution  becnuse  they  were  boycotting  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time. 

The  Truman  administration  responded  to 
th«s  call  by  giving  air  and  naval  support  to 
South  Korea,  followed  by  ground  forces. 
This  action  met  with  overvchelmlng  approval 
In  Congress  and  out.  even  thought  Its  legal- 
Itv  was  questioned. 

'Senator  Robkrt  A.  Taft  pointed  out  that 
section  fl  of  the  act  to  Implement  the  United 
Nations  Charter  provides  that  agreements 
with  the  Security  Council  for  the  use  of 
American  Armed  Forces  "shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
act  or  Joint  resolution." 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
June  28.  Just  3  days  after  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea,  Tatt  pointed  out  that  no  such 
act  or  resolution  had  been  submitted,  and 
that  the  sending  of  troops  to  Korea  seemed  to 
him  to  l)e  "a  complete  usurpation  by  the 
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President    of    authority    to    use    the    Armed 
Forces  of  this  country." 

Tajt  said  he  felt  this  subject  should  be 
dlscuss-d  because  'if  the  Incident  is  per- 
mitted to  go  by  without  protest,  at  least 
from  this  bpdy,  Jve  would  have  finally  termi- 
nated for  all  time  the  right  of  Congress  to 
declare  war,  which  is  granted  to  Congress 
alone  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

In  the  Fame  speech,  however,  ^^n  said 
that  "If  a  Joint  resolution  were  Introduced 
asking  for  approval  of  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  already  sent  to  Korea  and  full  sup- 
port of  them  In  their  present  venture.  I 
would  vote  in  favor  of  it.    *     •     • 

"1  feel  that  we  must  back  up  our 
troops  •  •  •  with  unstinted  support. 
Whether  the  President  chose  the  right  time 
lor  his  new  policy,  or  the  right  place,  can 
be  discussed  in  the  future  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  ar.y  Secretary  of  State  who  has 
been  so  reversed  by  his  superiors  aud  whose 
policies  have  precipitated  the  danger  of  war, 
had  better  resign  and  let  someone  else  ad- 
minister the  program  to  which  he  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  so  violently  opposed." 

We  think  a  great  many  people  »iil  agree 
with  Taft  The  coiisequcices  of  Tehran  and 
Yalta,  tht  failure  to  apprai.se  Russian  objec- 
tives correctly,  and  the  inconsistencies  and 
bungling  In  ovir  foreign  policy  made  n  .show- 
down with  Hussia  inevitable.  Perhaps  Kciea 
wii.s  not  as  lavorable  a  location  lor  It  as  we 
would  have  wished,  but  we  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Perhaps  the  President  did  ex- 
ceed his  authority  by  using  the  Armed 
Forces  without  congresfcional  approval,  but 
time  was  running  out.  These  issues,  and  the 
charge  that  the  administration  failed  to 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  force,  can 
be  debated  later  The  Important  thing  now 
Is  to  do  everything  that  Is  necessary  and  pos- 
sible to  back  up  the  fighting  men  in  Korea 
and  to  strengthen  our  defense  forces  else- 
where and  thwe  of  our  allies. 


H.  R.  4281 :  Taxis 


EXTE>'SION  OF  REMARKS 

KON.THGFylASJ.LANE 

or  MASSAC  HUSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RICPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowinr  timely  editorial  warrant- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Members,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  Satur- 
day. Ausrust  26,  in  connection  with  H  R. 
4281.  scheduled  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  on  Monday,  August  28: 

Taxicab  Limttaticn?— Ntrrs 
The  present  attempt  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  taxlcabs  In  Washington  has  defeated 
Its  purpose.  If  the  so-called  Umltatlon  bUl 
now  before  Congress  is  passed  there  will  be 
more  cabs  In  Washington  than  ever  before. 

TMLE    BOOST    is    REAL    GOAL 

Therefore  we  believe  It  Is  silly  for  Con- 
gress  to  waste  any  more  time  on  this  peren- 
nial wlll-o'-the-wlsp.  The  Senate  District 
Committee  has  postponed  action  on  the  pro- 
posal indefinitely  and  the  House  should  do 
likewise.  The  idea  is  un-American.  There 
Is  no  more  fairness  in  limiting  the  number 
of  cabs  than  there  would  be  to  limiting  the 
number  of  grocery  stores  or  shoeshme  par- 
lors.    The  real  goal  U  to  increase  fares. 

Washington  Is  a  unique  taxi  town.  No 
other  City  depends  en  taxicabs  for  such  a 


large  amount  of  mass  transportation  Peo- 
ple who  use  the  rnb-s  In  W.ishmgton  walk  or 
ride  subways,  elevated  trains  or  bu&ses  \n 
other  cities.  As  a  result  the  number  of  cabs 
driven  by  full  time  and  part  tiir.e  dnvtrs  has 
grown  to  meet  this  gtxjd  mark.et. 

Meters  were  ruled  out  in  the  early  thirties 
In  Javor  of  zone  rates  to  give  drivers  and 
riders  a  better  break  for  their  money.  Group 
ridnig  has  been  a  boom  to  Government  em- 
ploytes  going  to  and  from  work  in  rush 
hours. 

Gradually  the  system  has  settled  on  the 
basis  of  tupply  and  demand  where  there  is 
no  mure  than  the  expected  number  of  cum- 
plcilnts  from  the  public  against  overcharg- 
ing and  inability  to  get  cabs  In  rainstorms 
or  other  emereencies 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  alwaye  been 
a  continuous  pressure  from  organiz«-d  dri\ers 
and  some  independents  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  cabs  In  the  city  so  the  ones  re- 
maining in  the  business  cotild  make  more 
money.  Call  It  greed  or  g'xxl  business,  back 
ol  the  drive  to  limit  the  cabs  has  also  been 
an  undercurrent  to  Increase  rates. 

The  original  bills  introduced  In  the  8?n- 
ate  and  the  H.'use  this  session  to  bring  abiut 
limitation  were  ba.-^lcally  the  same.  I  hey 
authorized  the  public  utilities  commission 
to  fix  a  flexible  celling  on  the  number  of 
cabs  that  can  be  operated  in  the  city.  It 
is  made  flexible  by  providing  that  after  the 
PUC  determines  what  that  number  should 
be  it  can  at  its  discretion  change  it  to  meet 
any  new  condition  such  as  a  sudden  Increase 
In  population. 

The  bill  also  puts  a  safeguard  around  those 
who  now  have  licenees  providing  that  their 
licenses  cannot  be  revoked  or  their  renewal 
denied  unless  they  violate  the  law  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  considered  unfit  to 
drive  a  cab. 

That  means  that  should  the  PUC.  under 
the  proposed  law.  decide  there  were  too  many 
cabs  in  the  city  and  set  a  number  below 
those  In  operation.  It  would  take  years  before 
the  limit  would  mean  anything.  They  would 
hove  to  wait  until  enough  drivers  died  or 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  licenses  to  leave  the 
City  or  go  to  another  Job  before  the  limit 
coiild  be  reached. 

Now  that  is  the  way  it  would  have  operated 
under  the  bUl  as  it  first  w'.'nt  to  Congress. 
But  the  House  Dutrici  Committee  put  on 
two  amendmenU  which  make  the  measure 
even  more  unworkable. 

BUSH    IS    OH 

First  the  committee  wrote  In  language 
which  would  allow  drivers  to  transfer  their 
licenses.  So  if  a  driver  was  getting  cut  of 
business  he  could  sell  or  give  his  license 
to  someone  to  fill  his  place. 

Such  a  loophole  would  certainly  keep  the 
number  of  cabs  always  near  the  same  level. 

Secondly  the  House  committee  voted  that 
the  law  would  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
1.  1951.  That  would  mean  that  between  the 
date  of  pa.^age  and  the  efTective  date  every- 
one and  his  uncle  Interested  In  driving  a  cab 
or  getting  a  license  to  sell  or  give  away 
would  rush  the  PUC  and  flood  the  town  with 
thousands  of  cab  licenses.  Licenses  which 
would  remain  In  effect  no  matter  what  limit 
was  decided  upon. 

A  mou:h  ago  when  hearings  were  held  on 
the  blU  there  were  7.967  Ucenses  In  effect. 
Thursday  moralng  this  week  the  PUC  re- 
ported the  number  had  Jumped  to  8.580. 
From  July  10  to  Augtist  9,  579  appllcallons 
were  received.  Normally  the  applications  run 
from  10  to  15  a  day  but  with  the  poesibUity 
that  a  limitation  bill  might  be  passed  the 
rush  has  reached  as  high  as  53  in  one  day 

From  these  figtires  it  Is  plain  to  see  that  U 
the  bill  passed  there  would  \x  a  minimum  of 
10,000  licenses  on  the  bocdts  when  It  went 
into  effect. 

What  kind  of  llmltatioa  is  that? 
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Korean  War  It  Differfnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IWDMN  \ 

TS  THE  HOUSE  O^  RK      f       STATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Ut.  madden.  Mr,  Speaker,  few 
realize  that  we  are  engaRedJn  a  tjrpe  war 
*hlch  we  have  not  experienced  before. 

The    followini?    editorial    by    James 
DeLaurier.  publisher  of  the  Hammond 
<Ind. )  Timea.  reveals  the  true  situation 
which  confmnts  our  military  forces: 
Two   Kinds   of   Wai 

Th«  tragedy  in  Korea  has  demonstrate 
a  fact  that  many  of  us.  Including;  highly 
placed  military  m^n.  had  tended  to  forget — 
that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  war. 

Up  to  the  time  that  North  Korea  sent  her 
truopa  pouring  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  we  bad  been  thlnldng  In  terms  of 
the  "big"  Intercontinental  war.  This.  If 
It  came,  was  to  be  war  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  and  of  an  unprecedented  type.  It  was 
to  be  a  war  of  amazing  machines  which 
would  wreak  death  and  destruction  on  a 
huge  scale  and  at  vast  distances.  A  button 
would  be  pushed,  and  an  atom  bomb  or  a 
gTiided  missile  would  be  on  its  way  toward 
the  target.  It  would  be  a  war  of  science 
and  technology.  Some  thought  It  might  be 
a  war  In  which  a  decision  would  be  reached 
without  any  ground  action  at  all.  and  with- 
out opposing  troops  coming  face  to  face. 
No  cne  can  aay  that  these  concepts  are 
wrong — they  might  Lold  true  In  that  "big" 
war  the  world  now  fears  But  It  Is  clear 
that  they  do  not  apply  In  Korea. 

In  Korea  we  have  a  war  In  which  the 
traditional,  relatively  simple  weapons  are 
all-Important.  The  man  with  a  gun  In  his 
hand  must  do  the  fighting.  It  Is  the  most 
dlfScult  and  dismal  sort  of  war  Imaginable. 
Great  troop  movements  of  the  sort  that 
took  place  In  Europe  In  t^e  last  war  are 
Impossible.  Everything  is  based  upon  the 
■mall  urlt — the  batUllon,  the  company,  the 
platoon,  even  the  squad.  The  Importance 
of  the  Individual  soldier  Is  supreme — If  one 
man  falls,  disaster  to  many  may  follow.  In 
this,  the  war  Is  comparable  to  the  Jungle 
operations  against  the  Japanese  during  the 
Island-hopping  jjerlod  that  preceded  the 
Empire's  surrender. 

We  are  fighting  an  enemy  whose  habits 
and  thoughts  are  Incomprehensible  to  the 
western  mind.  The  cruel  fanaticism  of  the 
Ortent  finds  its  perfect  reflection  In  the 
Korean  soldier.  Human  life  is  worthless. 
death  but  an  Incident.  No  matter  how 
many  are  killed,  more  come  on.  North  Korea 
casualties  have  lieen  Infinitely  greater  than 
ours.  But  the  ofTenslves  have  been  pushed 
In  spite  of  them. 

The  Koreans  have  proven  themselves  ex- 
traordinarily adept  at  infiltration,  and  at 
guerrilla  activity  ThU.  in  the  first  weeks, 
wai  one  of  the  worst  problems  faced  by  the 
Americans.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  every- 
where, and  foe  and  friend  looked  alike.  The 
Korean  soldier  accepu  the  greatest  of  hard- 
ship* with  apparent  equanimity— he  ha« 
known  little  but  privation  all  his  life.  He 
can  sleep  anywhere.  A  handful  of  the  coars- 
est food  sustains  him  Supply,  as  we  know 
it  in  the  American  Army,  is  unknown  to 
him. 

Worst  of  all.  it  is  clear,  we  had  not  planned 
for  this  » ar.  Our  eyes  were  elsewhere — on 
Formosa.  Iran.  Europe— even  as  our  minds 
were  conslderlnii  the  other  kind  of  war.  And 
so.  in  every  way,  we  were  completely  suf- 
prleed. 


The  lesson  we  have  learned  is  a  grim  one. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  war — 
and  for  war  almost  anywhere.  We  have  never 
faced  «  harder  task. 


Premature  Release  of  German  War 
Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Time.s : 

For  Good  Conduct 

Although  good  conduct  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  cogent  reason  to  cut  a  criminal's 
stay  behind  bars,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
pejple  of  Europe  will  readily  understand  our 
sanguine  attitude  in  shortening  the  prison 
terms  of  Ftledrtch  Flick  and  several  other 
war  criminals.  Tried  before  a  meticulously 
fair  United  States  mlliUry  tribunal  at 
Nuremberg  between  1947  and  1949.  Herr  Flick. 
Otto  Dietrich.  Richard  Walter  Darre,  -"nd 
others  were  convicted  of  war  crimes  ranging 
from  spoliation  of  Nazi -occupied  countries  to 
furthering  «  program  that  resulted  In  the 
deaths  of  6.000.000  Jews. 

The  release  of  such  people  Is  bound  to 
alienate  democratic-mlnded  men  and  women 
in  precisely  those  areas  where  their  friend- 
ship Is  most  vital  to  us.  The  Communists 
will  naturally  make  the  most  of  It.  One 
must  hope  that  a  weather  eye  be  kept  on  the 
future  activities  of  Herr  Flick  &  Co.  to  see 
that  their  freedom  is  marked  by  the  same 
standard  of  behavior  that  brought  about 
their  untimely  pardon. 


Huk  Organization  in  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OI     M.\SSACHUbETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ray  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  August  1950  issue  of  the  Columbia, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Kniyhts 
of  Columbus: 

Red  Obivx  in  the  Philippines 
(By  James  F.  Kearney) 

To  thoee  familiar  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  Red  conquest  of  China  the 
whole  Huk  propaganda  In  the  Philippines  ha« 
a  familiar  ring.  'Dcin't  you  realize  that  in 
every  country  the  Reds  always  start  by  pre- 
tending to  help  the  poor?"  I  protested  to 
a  veteran  t  f  Bataan  who  was  inclined  to  sym- 
pathize wi  h  Huks  as  friends  of  the  down- 
trodden. "If  they  get  Into  power  here,  the 
peop.'e  will  see  after  it  is  too  late,  that  they 
have  been  duped  and  are  now  helpless  cap- 
tives,"     He  was  not  impressed. 

The  name  of  the  Hukbalahape,  a  wartime 
"People's  Army  Asjalnst  Japan,"  has  been 
changed  to  the  "Peoples  Llt>eratlon  Army." 


the  very  same  title  the  Chinese  Communists 
adopted  during  their  fight  against  Chiang 
K.-»l-shek  The  Huk  organization  was  found- 
ed In  1942.  The  military  chief  seems  to  be 
Luis  Taruc,  the  political  leaders  Communists 
Gulllermo  Capadocla  and  Mariano  Balgoe, 
former  labor  leaders  In  Manila.  Taruc  has 
about  him  that  mysterious  something  which 
captivates  the  Imagination  of  his  followers. 
According  to  one  of  his  former  schoolmates. 
be  Is  a  deceptively  meek-looking  person,  6'j 
feet  tall,  and  weighing  only  about  120  pounds. 
He  Is  as  elusive  as  a  shadow,  has  evaded 
snare  after  snare  laid  for  him  by  the  military 
police  and  the  Philippine  constabulary.  He 
■peaks  with  a  soft,  almost  effeminate  pollte- 
neee  that  comes  as  a  shock  to  those  who  had 
expected  to  meet  In  him  a  blustering  bully. 
He  has  been  pronounced  dead  time  and 
again,  once  even  by  the  President,  but  the 
average  man  in  the  street  still  considers  him 
very  much  alive.  When  Taruc  was  named  on 
the  '-•anted  list  by  the  Government  back  in 
1948.  he  Immediately  disappeared  into  the 
mountains.  After  being  hunted  vainly  by 
thousands  for  2  years,  he  emerged  honorably 
from  the  shadows  In  1948  when  an  amnesty 
was  offered  him  by  the  authorities.  He  came 
to  Manila  In  a  Government  plane,  was  lodged 
in  an  annex  to  the  President's  residence,  and 
protected   by   Government  guards. 

THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    ANSWER 

In  an  interview  at  that  time,  he  answered 
the  blunt  question:  "How  permeated  with 
communism  Is  the  Huk  movement?"  with  the 
statement  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  Chinese  Red  movement.  "The  Huk- 
balahap  is  not  a  Communist  army  and  Is  not 
fighting  for  communism  '  We  mustn't  for- 
get that  according  to  explicit  directions  in 
the  Communist  Manifesto,  ail  Red  move- 
ments are  supposed  to  start  out  as  national 
movements:  they  become  openly  Interna- 
tionalized only  after  their  civil  war  haa 
proved  successful.  Only  then  do  the  Rue. 
slans  take  over.  Taruc,  after  denying  any 
hook-up  with  Moscow,  Immediately  launched 
Into  a  eulogy  of  the  Russian  Soviet  army, 
until  one  of  his  lieutenants  suggested  that 
he  stop.  He  then  switched  back  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Tltolsm,  declaring  that  "the 
Huks  are  in  fact  an  army  of  liberation  im- 
bued with  principles  of  nationalism,  peace 
and  democracy.  We  are  not  dictated  to  by 
Moscow,  as  claimed  by  Red  baiters."  he 
finished  emphatically.  These  words  may 
prove  highly  encouraging  for  those  American 
offlclala  who  may  still  nourish  the  naive  hope 
of  making  Titos  out  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
other  oriental  Reds. 

"The  rich  hate  and  despise  :he  poor  and 
look  u{X)n  us  as  carabaos,"  complain  the  Huk 
propagandists  here  in  language  suited  to  cap. 
ture  the  sympathy  of  the  underprivUeged. 
"They  are  robbing  the  common  people.  The 
people  are  the  real  owners  of  all  this  land 
and  these  big  houses.  They  should  arise  and 
assert  their  collective  rights."  Here  we  have 
the  traditional  agrarian  reform  program  with 
which  Reds  and  pinks  In  the  States  deceived 
so  many  Americans  who  wondered  whether 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  friends  were  or  were 
not  real  CommuiUsu.  So  successful  has  this 
"agrarian  "  battlecry  proved  again  and  again, 
that  the  Huks  see  no  reason  for  changing  It. 
When  they  struck  violently  and  almost  si- 
multaneously in  four  places  on  March  29.  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  their  foundlni;,  the 
local  president  launched  bis  anlidissident 
campaign  on  a  big  scale. 

One  of  the  first  Huk  attacks  was  at  the 
well-known  summering  place.  Los  Banoe. 
The  watchman  of  a  large  enclcjsure  there  told 
me  this  was  what  happened  to  him.  At  2.30 
a.  m..  he  was  awakened  with  a  noisy,  "Hello  I 
Come  out  I"  He  obeyed,  and  saw  three  or 
four  young  fellows  in  uniform,  with  a  larger 
group  standing  back  in  the  shadows. 

"We  want  yovir  gun,  "  they  said,  politely. 

"But  I  need  it  to  keep  robbers  away." 
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"  They  won't  l>other  you, "  was  the  reply, 
"We  know  them   all." 

After  givli.g  up  his  fine  rifle  reluctantly, 
be  asked.  "Do  you  want  anything  else — 
money,  whisky?" 

•  No  Were  not  allowed  to  take  that.  All 
we  wanted  Is  yotir  gun     Goodbye  I" 

He  seemed  pleased  that  they  had  treated 
him  so  gently  "The  Onvernment  will  And  It 
very  hard  to  defeat  the  Htiks. '  he  said  "for 
these  fellows  know  e\rrr  mountain  trail 
throueh  the  Jungle  The  soldiers  don't,  and 
can  be  easily  ambushed  " 

RAIDS  EtVEAL  HUK  flTSTTM 

The  raid  on  San  Pablo  reveals  the  Huk 
•ystera  more  thoroughly .  News  report*  stat- 
ed that  long  before  It  took  place  dlseldenU 
bid  entered  the  town  as  bare-footed  peas- 
anu.  Afterward  the  Inhabltanu  remarked 
that  the  movie  houses  had  been  overcrowded, 
while  purchase*  In  the  market*  had  regis- 
tered an  extraordinary  rise.  The  innocent- 
looking  Huks  had  mingled  with  the  populace, 
carrying  beskeU  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  ruitlc  barrio  traders.  But  when  the 
attack  took  place,  they  appeared  like  vet- 
eran campaigners,  though  many  ol  them 
were  oiily  youth*  ranging  from  15  to  20  years 
old.  As  they  attacked  the  city  hall  and  the 
enlisted  men  s  barrack*,  many  of  them  sang 
and  encoviraged  one  another,  but  at  ether 
times  they  observed  strict  silence  to  avoid 
detection.  Several  groups  of  attackers  were 
commanded  by  young  women,  and  bystand- 
ers heard  them  being  addressed  as  Esther. 
Cinderella,  etc.  Commander  'Cinderella's 
group  forced  it*  way  into  the  city  Jail,  seized 
two  prisoners,  and  executed  them,  allegedly 
because  they  had  made  anti-Huk  confessions 
to  the  constabulary.  We  pau^e  to  remark 
here  that  young  women  also  played  an  im- 
portant" role  in  the  night  raids  by  Red  China's 
guerrillas. 

The  Huks'  first  aasault  on  the  business  sec- 
tion developed  when  a  Chinese  store  owner 
refused  to  open  his  door  and  was  fired  upon. 
They  looted  the  place,  and  many  changed 
their  old  clothes  then  and  there  for  new 
ones.  Next  day  the  town  of  San  Pablo  was 
found  virtually  litterc  1  with  propaganda  pa- 
pers and  other  printed  doctunents  attacking 
the  Government  and  bl-mlng  it  for  all  the 
hardships  and  Injustices  of  the  people.  A 
red  flag  was  seen  hoisted  to  a  pole. 

In  another  night  raid  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  Huks  landed  on  the  coast  of  Alabat  Is- 
land, ransacked  the  houses  of  the  mayor  and 
other  offldals.  set  the  city  hall  afire,  looted 
the  Chinese  stores  and  private  residences, 
hauling  to  the  wharf  an  estimated  5  tons  of 
merchandise.  Then  they  addrcased  the  as- 
sembled male  residents  whom  they  had 
rounded  up  at  the  wharf,  bitterly  assailing 
the  present  administration  for  Its  widespread 
graft  and  corruption.  They  appealed  to  the 
p>eople  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  goings-on  In 
the  Government  and  to  rclly  to  the  retx?! 

CBTJSe. 

A  lady  eyewitness  reports  a  Huk  raid  in 
Mauban  In  the  heart  of  the  dissident  area  In 
Quecon  Province,  telling  bow  the  daughter 
of  her  landlady  urged  her  to  peep  through  a 
half-closed  window  one  night.  'There,  right 
below,  were  about  50  long-haired  individuals 
In  fatigues  and  denims  and  armed  to  the 
teeth  They  were  en  route  to  the  center  of 
the  town,  where  smotce  was  rapidly  rising 
from  the  top  of  a  building  tue  Huks  had  set 
afire  They  had  entered  the  town  from  four 
different  directions  without  opposition.  As 
the  flre  grew  bigger,  panic  ppread  among  the 
inhabitente.  They  saw  with  l;orror  the  mili- 
tary barracks  and  the  bus  company  garage 
go  up  In  flames.  Then  shots  rang  out.  It 
was  a  signal  for  civilians  to  keep  cut  of 
harm's  way:  and  the  Huks  touched  neither 
hide  nor  hair  of  them,  thoUc.h  they  were 
looting  Chinese  B'orcs  for  supplies. 

•The  following  day  the  inh.ibltants  started 
eracuatlng.    At  night  some  Huks  kept  vigil. 


scaring  the  wits  out  of  fake  Huks  who  were 
extorting  money  and  rice  from  civilians.  Ten 
days  alter  the  raid,  the  dissidents  set  up  a 
loiidspeaker  to  broadcast :  The  masses  are 
the  victim  of  injustice.  While  they  toll,  cor- 
rupt oJBclalg  cheat  them  cf  their  money. 
•  •  •  This  year  and  last,  numerous  scan- 
dals Involving  big  fry  have  been  exposed  The 
rich  heard  their  wealth  which  they  should 
share  with  the  jxyjr  If  this  were  done,  social 
dl-scf  ntent  would  vanish.  The  Ccmmunlst 
system  U  better.  At  cne  stroke  It  would 
solve  the  counties?  prrtaieiis  that  beset  the 
people  of  the  Phlllpplnee'  •  •  •  "Th.ugh 
reputed  to  be  barbarians."  concludes  this  lady 
witness,  "the  Huks  treated  the  people  almost 
gingerly.  Their  cci;duct  at  MdUb.in  left  very 
little  to  desire.  Perhaps  the  Government 
troop*,  never  a  model  in  that  respect,  shovild 
think  serlotuly  about  tbU." 

MAKE  INITIAL  COCO  IMPRXSSION 

In  the  above  we  see  the  habitual  Commu- 
nist method  of  making  an  initial  good  Im- 
prefslon  on  the  masses  to  win  them  to  their 
side  in  their  violent  attemp.  to  overthrow  the 
Government.      All    these    Instance*    confirm 
the    statement    read    In    the    United    States 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  27.   1947, 
entitled,  "As  I  Saw  the  Huks, "  prepared  by 
W    P.  Reeves,  of  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment, who  spent   the  year   1946   in   the 
Philippines.      'Unlike    the    Communists    In 
America,"  It  said  in  part,  "the  Huks  do  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  armed  violence.     They 
make  unreasonable  demands  for  money,  food, 
rice,  etc.     If   their  demand   Is  denied,  they 
murder  the  owner  and  burn  his  home.     In 
the  provinces  I  s;rv  many  hous-.^s  which  had 
been   burned   or  broken  into  bits  by   Kuks. 
•     •     •     Captured  Huks  have  admitted  they 
were  taught  the  principles  of  Lenin .     They 
were  taught  that  the  solution  of  their  Ills. 
poverty,  and  hardships  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
Philippine   Gcvernment    and   the   establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  dictatorship.    Angeles 
David.   Governor   of    the    Province   of    Pam- 
pange.  stated,  'The  Huk  organization  recog- 
nizes no  law  but   anarchy  and  lawlessnes.'. 
and  has  no  love  of  country  because  It  advo- 
cates communtBtlc  principles,  using  the  Red 
flag   in   its  demonstrations  and   celebrating 
November  7.  the  birth  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale'."    EMdently     the     real     Huks     are 
doing  today   as   they   have   done   from   the 
beginning. 

Their  strategy  for  the  future  is.  of  course. 
a  mat  izT  for  conjecture.  In  aread  under  their 
complete  control  they  have  already  set  up  a 
ei.  vernment  of  their  own.  where  tney  collect 
taxes,  celebrate  marriages.  Impose  penalties, 
and  operate  their  own  schools,  one  of  which 
Is  named  Stalin  University  The  Philippines 
Fress  Press,  for  April  22  of  this  year,  affirms 
that  the  one  spot  In  Asia  which  had  been 
peaceful  and  progressive  was  the  Philippines 
under  American  tutelage.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  standing  denial  of  everything  Stalin  wants 
Asiatic  peoples  to  believe.  As  long  as  it  re- 
mained comparatively  happy  and  peaceful  he 
could  not  convince  the  hungry  millions  of 
Asia  that  their  only  hope  was  in  turning  to 
the  Russian  wav  of  life.  There:ore,  dlsiurb- 
a--  es  had  to  be  created  in  the  Philippmes  so 
that  Russian  propaganda  could  shout,  "At 
last  the  exploited  masses  of  the  Philippines. 
ground  down  under  the  heel  of  American 
capitalistic  teachings,  have  rebelled  and  are 
fighting  for  liberation." 

This  was  a  clever  move,  not  only  to  dis- 
credit America  in  the  Far  Ea.'^t,  but  to  remove 
one  of  the  real  obstables  that  lay  in  the  path 
of  an  Asia-wide  "Pecples  revolution  for 
freedom."  Yet,  though  the  Huks  have  Ire- 
quentlv  shown  themi>elves  as  aatl-American. 
thev  w'ill  probably  not  permit  any  overt  act 
from  abroad  which  might  give  the  United 
States  Justlflcaticn  for  directly  intervening 
In  the  country  to  help  the  Government  re- 
store peace  and  order.    The  Phlilpplne-Amer- 

Ican  treaty  of  March  14.  1&47.  authoruea  ne- 


gotiations with  a  Tlew  to  Icsurlng  the  Ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Philippine*,  the  mu- 
tual protection  of  the  Philippine*  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  maintenance  cf  t)eaoe 
in  the  Pacific 

Dear  Archeson  has  said  that  an  attack  on 
the  Phlllprlnes  by  a  foreign  power  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  United  State*  The 
Commurlst.<<  would,  therefore.  In  keeping 
with  past  performances  doubtless  want  thl* 
to  appear  to  be  a  non-Moscow  revolution  by 
the  Filtplnlo  people,  and  the  vloler.ce  they 
are  able  to  stir  up  will  have  all  the  appear- 
ance* of  a  purelv  Interna!  and  domestic 
prob'em  There  will  thu*  be  no  apparent 
questlcn  of  foreign  seeresslon  or  of  viola- 
tion bv  an  cutslde  S"vlet  power  r-f  the  is- 
land*' Territorial  Interrltv  In  fact  the  ar- 
rival of  American  reinf<^rcement«  cculd  thf-n 
be  de:!'"unced  by  ^he  "patriotic"  Huk»  a*  un- 
w-xrranted  Yankee  imperialism  E'en  If 
F'^rmr^n  should  f.'H.  there  would  thus  be  no 
direct  Invasion  of  the  Phlllrplnes  from  there, 
accordlne  to  this  theory  The  islands  would 
be  taken  from  within,  with,  of  course,  plenty 
of  sec.-et  support  from,  without 

And  that  brine*  up  the  question  that  Is 
bothering  Iocp.1  covernment  HUthontles:  the 
Chine«^e  question  The  Huk  raids.  a«  re- 
ported above,  frequently  concei.trate  en 
Chinese  stores.  The  reason  Is  that  many  of 
the  Chinese  merchants  are  unpopular  In 
the  Phlllpntt-es  because  of  their  business 
methods.  Attacks  on  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Filipino  merchants,  seem  to  have 
been  another  attemnt  In  the  approved  Red 
style  to  B'in  the  sympathv  of  the  Filipino 
masses  But  fear  has  been  expressed  In 
government  circles — and  they  shew  evidence 
for  It — that  an  important  part  of  the  Red 
plan  to  take  over  the  islands  is  centered 
about  the  '.arfe  Chinese  colony  here.  Spe- 
cially trained  persuaders  will,  it  Is  claimed, 
trv  to  convince  wealthy  Chinese  that  It  is 
wise  for  them  to  back  the  Huks  financially 
if  they  want  to  t>e  on  the  winnlne  side. 
Should  the  merchants  be  hard  to  persuade, 
their  relatives  in  China  wil!  be  made  to 
suffer:  and  if  this  doesn't  work,  here  and 
there  a  wealthv  Chinese  will  be  found  bru- 
tallv  murdered  On  May  29.  the  corpse  cf 
Just  such  a  merchant  was  discovered  in  an 
air  raid  shelter  in  Quezon  City,  his  legs 
chained,  his  hend  ba.shed  in  and  marks  of 
torture  found  Ir  diflferent  parts.  Was  It  a 
warning  to  others? 

Frequent  reports  also  state  that  Red  Chi- 
nese are  beinsr  smuggled  Into  the  Islands  as 
refugee    Nationalists      Bu*    when    Coneress- 
manTiTo  V.  Tizon    chairman  of  the  House 
Committee    on    Un-Tlllplno    Activities,    de- 
clared  that    ■9'3   percent    of   the   more   than 
600  000  Chinese  Nationalists  now  rei=idlng  in 
the    Philippines    are    potential    Reds."    the 
secretarv      treneral      of     the     Chinese     Na- 
tionalist    Party     in     the     islands     issued     a 
formal    pretest,   declaring   that    it    was   both 
inexact  and  insulting,  since  the  total  num- 
ber of  Chinese  residing  in  the  country  was, 
accordlne  to  both  Filipino  Immigretlon  and 
Chinese  "consular    statistics,    only   200.000— 
not   600,000.     "A  great   majority   of  Chinese 
here   are    as   loval    as   ever   to   the   Nation?"] 
Government    of    Ch  na.     •      •      *     We    Chi- 
nese, beine  actually  encaged  in  a  war  against 
the    ppds    while    ether    nations    are    m.erely 
doing  lip  service,  are  no  moral  cowards      To 
say  that  we  nMeht  b<jw  to  the   Red   tyrants 
on    the    mainland    Is    fal.«e    and    defama- 
tory.    •     •     •     Irresponsible     remarks     can 
onlv  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Communists." 
By  which  he  apparently  means  that,  should 
Formosa  fall,  local  Chinese  Nationalists,  with 
no  government  of  their  own  left,  might  be 
tempted  to  poin  the  Huks      The  whole  ques- 
tion seems  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the 
islands   that    It    seems   difScult    to    see    how 
American    authorities    were    able    to    state 
calmly  for  so  lung  tliat  it  maij  no  dl2erenc« 
tu  Amtrican  deXenae*  wlietber  ianDO«  stood 
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or  not.  The  r«p«rcua«lon8  would  b*  tre- 
m«ndoiu.  not  only  In  the  PhlUpplnM.  but  In 
the  Chlnntown*  of  San  Francisco.  New  York, 
and  elsewhere. 

Representative  Tlzon  speaks  with  author- 
ity on  the  HuJt  question,  saying:  "What 
started  as  a  legitimate  movement  for  agrarian 
reform  has  now  been  converted  through  the 
clever  manipulation  of  the  Communists  Into 
an  anned  revolutionary  struggle,  whose  aim 
Is  no  longer  social  amelioration  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  government.  This  armed  and 
pi.chnluglcal  struggle  Is  a  culmination  of 
over  20  years  of  Communist  agitation  and 
propaganda,  which  Is  not  of  a  domestic  origin 
but  of  foreign  Instigation."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Huk  cry  of  land  for  the  landless 
Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  economic  realities 
of  this  country  which  call  not  for  more  land 
but  for  the  cultivation  of  unoccupied  soil. 
"There  are  no  less  than  6.505.025  hectares  of 
virgin  arable  land  all  over  the  country  still 
c.'geriv  awaiting  the  pioneering  hands  of 
Filipinos.  •  •  •  No  less  than  60.000.000 
Individuals,  approximately  three  times  the 
present  population,  can  be  comfortably  sup- 
ported from  the  total  agricultural  land  area 
alone." 

Public  lands  have  already  been  set  aside  In 
Mtndanao  and  Mlndoro  for  Huks  who  will 
lay  down  their  arms  and  agree  to  live  peace- 
ably. But  they  do  not  want  land;  they  want 
to  overthrow  th«  government.  "Imbued  with 
a  messianic  complex,  they  believe  that  only 
when  the  ^ommunUt  Party  gets  Into  power 
will  graft  and  corruption  be  forever  abolished 
In  this  country.  To  prevent  the  Communists 
from  usln_  for  their  subversive  purposes  the 
governments  own  house-cleaning  program, 
I  maintain.  '  he  concludes,  "that  the  accusa- 
tions of  corruption  must  not  be  general- 
ized but  must  be  localized  to  Individual 
case*.  •  •  •  We  should  be  able  to  out- 
tblnk.  out-wrlte,  out-talk,  and  out-flght  the 
Communists  every  Inch  of  the  way  In  the 
Ideological  and  armed  struggles  which  have 
been  forced  upon  our  country." 

What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Cnurch  here  at  the  present  time?  Naturally 
she  does  not  favor  the  Huk  Communist  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  she  has  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  she  stands  on  the  side 
of  the  poor  In  their  present  cry  for  Justice. 
Hla  Txcellenc^  Egldlo  Vagnozzl.  D.  D  ,  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  to  the  Philippines,  In  a  power- 
ful address  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  on 
Novemt>er  30,  1C49,  at  Manila,  pleaded  with 
them  as  Knights  to  draw  their  sWords  In  de- 
f  ise  of  Justice.  In  defense  ot  tne  wiaow.  tne 
orphan,  the  poor.  "Do  not  be  blind;  If  you 
insist  on  exploiting  Ood's  poor  for  the  fattest 
profit  you  can  get  today,  you  are  going  to 
loae  everything  tomorrow,  your  capital,  your 
business,  your  profits,  probably  your  very 
life.  In  the  storm  that  will  break  around 
you.  you  will  sacrifice  your  family  and  the 
future  of  your  children.  These  children  of 
yours,  if  they  will  not  be  wiped  out  by  the 
whirlwind  of  social  upheaval,  will  be  the 
prize  and  the  sp9llB  of  a  regime  of  tyranny 
and  terror.  This  will  be  the  vengeance  of 
Ood  for  your  egoism  and  greed." 

With  the  fate  of  Nationalist  China  before 
everyone's  eyes,  the  rational  solution  for  the 
Philippines  wc  uld  seem  to  b«  the  thorough 
cleansing,  not  tlia  overthrow,  of  the  present 
regime.  Criticism,  if  pitiless,  should  be  con- 
structive at  this  hour  of  crisis  in  the  Par 
East.  The  promises  of  communism  have 
proved  lUustjry  everywhere  else;  It  Is  childish  ^ 
to  hope  they  will  be  leas  so  here.  The  work- 
ers Will  not  be  belter  off  under  the  Huks,  If 
the  latter  take  over,  but  worse  off  There 
will  not  be  the  present  freedom  to  write  or 
•peak  against  the  Oovernment.  The  fine 
I^Uptno  family  Ule  will  be  destroyed,  with 
wife  turned  against  husband  and  with  chil- 
dren spying  on  their  parents.  Catholic 
school.i  will  be  forced  to  teach  atheistic  com- 
munism and.  when  the  Russians  move  In  to 
take  control,  the  beautiful  May  processions 


In  the  barrios  might  soon  have  to  carry  the 
picture  of  Stalin  Instead  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin 

The  Huks  are  already  saying,  as  the  Chinese 
CommunlaU  said  before  them:  "Communism 
cannot  pHjeelbly  be  worse  than  the  present 
rci^iine."  But  It  can  be.  A  Chinese  friend  of 
mine,  a  Hong  Kong  businessman,  wrote  re- 
cently, "Little  did  we  think  that  the  Reds 
would  be  so  much  worse  than  the  National 
Oovernment  "  Yet  people  who  had  lived  un- 
der China's  Reds  for  years  had  tried  to  warn 
them  over  and  r.er  again  what  the  Reds  were 
like.  It  Is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  In- 
habitants of  this  Catholic  land  won  t  have 
to  learn  that  .esson  the  hard  way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  DIXIE  GILMER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  >  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26,  19o0 

Mr.  GILMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  portion  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Oklahoma  Bar  Association  under  date  of 
AuRUSt  19.  1950. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  rights 
of  servicemen,  during  military  service, 
as  to^ 

First.  Obligations  to  pay  mortgages  on 
homestead. 

Second.  In.stallment  contracts  on 
household  goods,  automobiles,  personal 
property. 

Third.  Protection  on  commercial  in- 
surance policies. 

Fourth.  Dependents  of  servicemen 
against  eviction. 

Fifth.  Rights  of  servicemen  to  reem- 
ployment. 

This  digest  has  been  prepared  by  com- 
petent experts,  who  are  attorneys  and 
members  of   the  Oklahoma   State  Bar 
Association: 
Rights    or     Skrvicemen     During     Military 

So  VICE  AS  TO  Obugations  To  Pa      Moit- 

CAkis  on  Homestead 

(By  Tom  W.  Garrett) 

We  recommend  that  all  men  entering  the 
military  service  should  first  do  everything 
th  t  they  can  to  pay  the  monthly  install- 
ments on  their  home,  as  they  will  find  It 
dlfflcult  to  catch  up  on  any  unpaid  Install- 
ments upon  their  return  from  the  military 
service.  The  rights  of  all  men  entering  Into 
the  military  service  are  fully  protected  by 
the  Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  as  amended  This  does  not  mean  that 
anyone  Is  entitled  to  purchase  property  Just 
because  he  exi>ecls  to  be  called  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  wants  to  obtain  relief  aa 
provided  by  the  Civil  Service  Relle  Act,  as 
you  cannot  compel  the  sale  of  property  to 
any  persons. 

Tliose  who  wish  to  keep  their  homes  for 
their  Immediate  family,  or  to  rent  It  to 
others  so  that  they  will  have  a  home  when 
they  return,  should  not  write  a  letter  to  the 
VA  or  to  the  lending  agency,  but  should  go 
to  the  plnce  where  they  are  making  their 
monthly  payments  and  give  them  full  Infor- 
mation of  any  changes  of  Income  or  obliga- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  who  will  be  In 
charge  of.  the  property,  and  do  whatever  they 


can  to  work  out  an  agreement  while  In 
the  military  service  as  to  how  much  they 
can  pay. 

When  we  use  the  term  "agency."  we  mean 
to  include  the  RFC  and  other  Government 
lending  agencies,  as  well  as  life  Insurance 
and  other  loan  companies.  You  will  find 
that  some  of  these  agencies  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  make  any  extension  or  concession  on 
account  of  the  6l  guaranty  or  the  FHA  In- 
surance. The  attention  of  these  agencies  Is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  FHA  does  not  re- 
quire notice  of  default  until  the  borrower 
has  defaulted  his  third  monthly  payment, 
and  that  the  agency  has  12  months  to  liqui- 
date the  loan  In  order  to  be  protected  We 
find  that  under  the  present  FHA  regulations. 
Interest  starts  on  he  debentures  from  the 
time  of  default  Instead  of  the  commence- 
ment of  foreclosure,  and  that  they  expect  a 
regulation  to  l>e  out  in  a  few  days  author- 
izing them  to  waive  any  reasonable  require- 
ment as  to  loans  where  the  man  Is  called 
Into  the  military  service. 

That  under  GI  insured  loans,  regulation 
36.4313.  et  seq.,  the  holder  of  such  loan  does 
not  have  to  give  the  VA  notice  until  the 
loan  haj  been  In  default  for  3  months,  and 
the  agency  Is  required  to  give  an  additional 
30  days'  notice,  at  such. time  as  It  may  desire, 
of  Its  Intention  to  commence  foreclosure 
proceedings.  That  under  the  regulations, 
the  agency  does  not  have  to  commence  fore- 
closure at  the  end  of  105  days,  and  If  good 
faith  Is  shown,  the  serviceman  may  continue 
to  be  In  deiault  as  much  as  3  months  with- 
out the  VA  making  a  requirement  to  fore- 
close. 

In  the  event  that  the  serviceman  Is  unable 
to  work  out  a  deal  with  the  lending  agency,  or 
the  agency  is  unable  to  protect  Its  GI  guar- 
anty or  FHA  insurance,  and  commences  fore- 
closure, such  serviceman  at  that  time  would 
be  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  which  la 
found  In  title  50.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 501  to  590.  inclusive.  The  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Co  .  of  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
has  published  a  one-volume  American  Law 
of  Veterans,  with  a  1949  supplement,  which 
also  discusses  the  questions  Involved. 

From  these  sources  It  appears  that  where 
a  sc.  vlceman  Is  able  to  show  that  his  ability 
to  pay  his  mortgage  loan  has  been  materially 
affected  by  re.-.son  of  his  military  service  and 
is  sued  on  such  mortgage  Indebtedness,  such 
serviceman  Is  entitled  to  a  stay  of  the  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  where  he  gives 
notice  to  the  lending  agency  and  presents 
the  necessary  evidence  to  the  court  to  Justify 
such  stay.  The  court  may  recjulre  the  serv- 
iceman to  make  certain  payments  or  to  do 
certain  things,  or  a  receivership  might  be  had 
of  the  property  and  the  renu  be  applied  ujxjn 
the  payment  of  the  loan  where  same  Is  not 
occupies*  by  the  veterans  Immediate  family. 
The  act  provides  that  the  Installmenu  under 
a  contract  t<'  buy  or  under  a  mortgage  may 
be  postponed  In  such  a  way  that  the  loan  will 
be  extended  for  the  period  equal  to  the  period 
In  the  military  service.  There  Is  nothing  in 
this  soctl  )n  that  authorizes  the  extension  of 
the  loan  for  more  than  25  years,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  25  years  the  guaranty  might  not 
be  enforceable,  but  for  practical  purpoees 
such  guaranty  would  not  be  needed  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  property  at  that  time  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  balance  due  on 
the  loan. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  lend- 
ing agency  notines  the  VA  that  the  service- 
man has  been  called  Into  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  the  lending  agency  Is  of  thexiplnlon 
that  such  serviceman  can  only  pay  the  Inter- 
est. Insurance,  and  taxes  on  the  property, 
•o  is  In  fact  in  default  on  the  payment  of 
his  loan,  and  such  agency  does  not  notify 
the  VA  of  its  intention  to  commence  fore- 
closure proceedings,  that  until  the  VA  re- 
quires the  commencement  of  foreclosure,  it 
would  remain  liable  on  Its  GI  guaranty.    In 
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this  retard,  I  would  suggest  that  two  notices 
be  given  The  fl.-^t  notice  to  be  given  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  military  service,  and 
the  second  notice  to  be  given  when  the 
principal  is  In  arrears  for  3  months 

We  find  that  this  question  has  been  passed 
on  by  at  least  one  cotin.  The  case  ct  M^'-^.s 
Plan  industrial  Bank  v.  Petiucic  ( 1 1946 1  187 
IflK.  87,  60  N.  Y.  8.  ad.  162).  a  stay  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  equivalent  to  the  duration  of 
military  service,  namely.  34  months,  was 
granted,  upon  condition  of  payment  of  ar- 
reaTB  of  interest,  principal,  and  taxes  peri- 
odically over  such  period.  Upon  final  satis- 
faction of  the  conditions,  the  partle*  were 
directed  to  be  restored  to  their  normal  status. 

If  the  serviceman  15  compelled  to  sell  his 
home,  he  should  see  a  member  of  his  local  bar 
association,  who  will  advise  him  as  to  his 
rights,  liabilities,  and  the  expenses  he  will  be 
out  In  making  such  sale,  and  will  assure 
that  the  serviceman  is  fully  protected  until 
ruch  time  that  he  can  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

Rights   or  SBVicxMrN   as  to  I»stau-Ms?*t 
CoNTaAcrs  om  Housxhoid  Goods.  AtnoMO- 

riLES,  AND  PiKBONAl.  PBOPEHTT 

(By  Eugene  P.  Ledbetter) 

We  recommend  that  if  the  person  In  the 
mllltarv  service  ha5  purchased  personal 
property  under  an  Installment  contract,  he 
should : 

1.  Make  the  payments  as  provided  In  the 
contract  If  reasonably  ixwslble. 

2  Upon  Induction,  go  promptly  to  the 
creditor,  mortgagee,  or  security  holder  and. 
If  possible,  work  out  an  agreement  In  wrlt- 
Ine  with  him  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
payments,  modification  of  the  contract,  or 
surrender  of  the  property  upon  the  payment 
to  him  of  the  reasonable  value  of  his  equity. 

8  Examine  his  rlehts  under  the  Soldiers' 
pnd  Sa4Urs-  Civil  Relief  Act  If  the  property 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  or  comfort 
of  his  dependents  an:'  he  Is  unable  to  work 
out  a  suitable  agreement  with  the  owner  of 
the  Indebtednes.'. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailor's  Civil  Relief  Act 
provides  that  after  a  deposit  or  at  least  one 
Installment  has  been  paid  upon  an  Install- 
ment contract  by  a  person  who.  thereafter 
enters  military  service,  the  owner  of  the  In- 
debtedness may  not  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  under  the  contract  to  terminate  or 
forfeit  It  or  resume  possession  of  the  per- 
sonal property  for  nonpayment  of  any  in- 
stallment or  breach  of  the  other  terms  oc- 
curring during  the  period  of  military  serv- 
ice except  by  action  In  a  court  of  competent 
jurWdlctlon  i50  U.  S.  C  .  sec.  531  (1)1. 

VThen  such  action  Is  brought,  the  court 
may.  as  a  condition  to  the  termination  of  the 
contract,  order  a  repayment  of  the  prior  In- 
stallmcnU  or  deposits.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  court  may  In  its  own  discretion, 
on  its  own  motion,  and  must,  on  applica- 
tion to  it  by  H  person  In  the  military  service 
or  someone  in  his  behalf,  order  a  stay  of  the 
proceedings  as  provided  In  the  act.  unless  In 
Its  opinion  the  ability  of  the  purchaser  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  U  not 
materially  affected  by  reason  of  such  service: 
or  the  court  may  make  such  dl.<:po8ltion  of 
ttM  fHT»  as  Is  equitable  to  conserve  the 
tnterMts  of  all  parties  t50  U.  8.  C.  sec.  531 

(3)1. 

Where  a  proceeding  to  forecloae  a  mortgage 
upon  or  to  resume  pciinsion  of  personal 
property,  or  to  re«rlnd  or  vennlnate  a  con- 
tract for  the  purch<>»e  thereof,  has  been 
suved  as  provided  In  the  act.  the  court  may, 
unless  In  lu  opinion,  an  undue  hardship 
would  result  to  the  dependents  of  the  per- 
son in  military  service,  appoint  three  disin- 
terMted  parties  to  appraise  the  property  and, 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  appraisers,  order 
such  sum.  if  any.  as  may  be  Just,  paid  to  the 
person  in  military  service  or  his  dependent, 
lu  a  condiUou  of  foreclosing  the  mortgage. 


resuming  possession  of  the  property,  or  end- 
ing the  contract  <S0  U   S.  C.  sec   533). 

The  act  also  provides  thst  In  any  action 
brought  before  or  after  a  person  enters  mil- 
l:.^ry  service,  the  court  may  In  it5  discretlm, 
en  Its  cwn  motion  or  on  application  t:  i*  by 
fuch  per«cn.  or  S'.-mt-one  In  his  behJ.lf.  stay 
the  execution  of  any  Judgment,  and  vacste 
or  stay  any  att?.chn^.ent  or  e?.r^.;5^•.ment.  v.n- 
less  the  court  finds  that  cuiitary  tervice  viil 
not  matertaily  aSt^t  the  abUlty  ct  the  serv- 
iceman to  comply  with  the  Judgment  or  or- 
der The  attachment  or  garnishment  may  be 
stayed  whether  It  is  before  cr  after  Judg- 
ment (50  U.  S   C  sec.  523). 

Any  stay  of  proceedincs  ordered  by  any 
court  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  l>e 
for  the  period  of  military  service  and  3 
months  thereafter,  or  any  part  of  such  pe- 
riod, and  subject  to  such  terms  o<  payment 
and  time  as  may  be  Just  (50  U.  S.  C  sec.  524). 

It  Should  be  noted  that  whenever  In  the 
act.  the  right  to  stay  jMWvedings  is  grmnted, 
the  court  may  m  its  discreUon,  grant  a  like 
right  to  those  secondaray  liable  ou  the  in- 
stallment paper.  (50  tj.  8  C.  sec.  513). 
Further,  the  act  extends  Its  beneflu  to  de- 
pendents of  persons  In  military  service  un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  ability 
of  such  depjendents  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Installment  contract  has  not  been 
materially  impaired  by  reason  of  the  military 
service  of  the  persons  upon  whom  they  are 
dependent  ( 50  U .  S.  C.  sec.  536 ) . 

Since  the  underlying  purpoee  of  the  act  Is 
to  protect  the  property  Interest  of  person* 
In  military  service  and  to  remove  every 
obst.icle  to  their  full  devotion  to  their  as- 
signed tasks,  the  courts  are  vested  with  wide 
discretion  In  adjusting  the  terms  of  install- 
ment contracts.  However,  under  the  ac.  the 
stay  of  proceedings  to  enforce  .n  Installment 
contract  Is  not  an  absolute  right,  but  Is  de- 
pendent upon  whether  or  not  military  service 
materially  Impairs  the  ability  to  pay.  and 
whether  or  not  the  property  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  and  comfort  of  the  depend- 
ents of  the  serviceman. 

Rights  cr  Sesvictmzn  to  Pbottction  on 

COMMtKClAL   INSCKANCE    POUCIES 

(By  Jack  High) 
If  a  serviceman  desires  to  be  protected  on 
a  commercial  Insurance  policy  while  In  the 
military  service,  he  must   make  application 
therefor.     The  application  must  be  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  the  Insured  serviceman. 
Such   appUcation   must   identify   the   policy 
and  the  insurance  company  and  should  state 
that   the  serviceman  agrees  that   his  rights 
under  the  policy  are  subject  to  and  modihed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended.     In  case 
the    serviceman    is    outside    the    continental 
United  States  (excluding  Ala.ska  and  Panama 
Canal  Zone ) ,  a  beueflcinry  uader  the  policy 
may  make  the  written  appUcation  described 
above.     The    original     of     such    appUcation 
should    be   sent    to   the   insurance   company 
and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration.    The    Administrator    of    Veterans' 
Affairs  wiU  determine  whether  the  policy  of 
Insurance  Is  entitled  to  protection  and  shall 
notify  the  instued  and  the  Insurance  com- 
pany of  such  finding.     Such  protection  shall 
only  be  afforded  on  the  life  of  one  Insured 
serviceman  on  a  commercial  life-insurance 
poUcy.  or  policies,  up  to  •  10.000.     Any  policy 
found    bv    the    Administrator    of    Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  entitled  to  protection  shall  not 
subsequent  to  date  of  application  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  mUltary  service  of  the  In- 
sured or  during  2  years  after  the  expiration 
of  such  service  lapse  or  otherwise  terminate 
or    t>e    forfeited    for    the   nonpayment    of    a 
premium  becoming  due  and  payable,  or  the 
nonpayment  of  any  indebtedness  or  interest. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  United  Stales  to 
an  insurance  company  on  account  of  appli- 
cations by  insured  servicemen  sbaU  become 


s  debt  due  to  the  United  States  by  the  wrv- 
iceman  on  whose  account  payment  was  mude, 
and  such  amount  m.'.y  t»e  ccUected  by  the 
Un!te<l  St.o.tes  either  by  deduction  from  any 
amount  dtie  ssid  Insure'l  by  the  United 
States  or  a^  otherwise  authorized  by  law 

The  ab^ve  statement  is  oSered  cn'.y  as  a 
cuide  and  ;$  net  to  be  taken  as  s  VS.\  state- 
ment cf  the  law  The  full  text  ol  the  Lw 
Is  fovmd  in  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  ClvU 
Relief  Act  cf  1940.  as  amended  lU.  S  C  Anno- 
tated, title  50.  War  and  National  Defens* 
Appendix,  sees.  540  through  548  > 


Rights  or  thx  Dcttkbckts  or  Saviczurs 

AcAiirsr  Emcttcn 
(By  Jack  High) 

The  dependents  of  a  persv^n  in  the  military 
service  cannot  be  evicted  Iroa  presnttM  oc- 
cupied by  them  principally  ■■  •  «tw»Uint 
where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  WO  per 
month,  unless  leave  of  court  is  ottaiued 
upon  appllcauon  therefor.  Where  such  an 
application  is  made  by  the  iandiord.  the 
ccurt  wUl  not  grant  said  dejiendents  any 
relief  if  It  finds  that  the  ability  of  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  agreed  rent  Is  not  materially  ai- 
f  ecied  by  reason  of  such  military  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  ccun  find  uhat 
the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  the  screed 
rent  has  been  materially  a'ected  by  reaoon 
of  such  mUlUry  service.  It  will,  on  its  own 
motion,  and  shall,  on  application,  stay  the 
proceedings  for  not  longer  than  3  months,  or 
it  may  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  Just. 

At  the  termination  of  the  stay  perl-xl.  if 
granted,  a  tenant  may  not  be  evicted  becau.«e 
he  does  not  pay  all  the  rent,  includmc  the 
rent  accruing  during  the  period  in  which  its 
collection  wa^  stayed  He  need  only  pay  or 
tender  the  current   nunths   rent 

The  above  statement  is  offered  as  a  puide 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  full  st.itement  of 
the  law.  In  support  of  the  above,  we  cite  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  CixU  Relief  Act  of  1940 
and  the  amendments  thereto.  United  States 
Code  Annotated.  tlUe  50.  War  and  National 
Defense — appendix,  section  530.  and  the  case 
of  Jonda  tUclty  Corporation  v.  MaratxitW 
(178  Misc.  393.  34  N.  T  ,  sec.  SOI). 

Rights  or  S««vicmiN  to  Rtrnm-crKrvT 

(By  Charles  E.  Earnheart) 
Veterans'  reemployment  rights  are  pro- 
vided by  acts  of  Congress  kn ?wn  as  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  the  new  Selective  Service 
Act  Of  1948  These  laws  uili  be  found  in 
United  StatM  CiKle  Annotated,  title  50.  W;it 
and  National  Defense — Appendix,  section 
308.  paragraph  ibi.  section  357,  parasrra;  hs 
(a)'  and  (bi,  and  section  469,  paragraphs 
(a)  through  (h).  and  Public  Lfiws  672  and 
599  of  the  Eichty-ftrst  Conjn-ess 

Reemployment  statutes  in  effect  prior  to 
June  24,  1948,  conferred  reempiovment  richts 
on  persons  (principally  veterans  of  World 
War  II)  who  entered  military  service  su'^se- 
quent  to  Mav  1,  l'J50.  The  new  Selective 
Service  Act  tiecame  effective  June  24.  IMS 
This  act  does  not  repeal  prior  leclslatKm 
covering  reemployment  rights  of  persons  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  June  '24. 
1948.  or  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  that 
date.  A  person  having  reemployment  rights 
under  either  the  old  or  new  law  U  entitled 
to  reinstatement  in  his  former  position,  or  a 
position  of  like  •enlorlty.  status,  and  pay, 
and  Is  entitled  to  be  consdered  as  having 
been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  from 
his  old  Job  during  his  period  of  military 
service. 

X,  VVStM  EOSTINO   LAW   A   VrTEBAN    HAS  A  SIGHT 
TO    HIS   OLD    JOB 

II  he  can  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  If  the  position  was  in  the  employ  o* 

a  private  employer,  the  United  Srates  Gov- 

eri.ment.    its    Territories    or    ;.       -  -     ns.    or 

-       -    the    Djs- 
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reemployment  rights  to  employees  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  addition  to  employees  of 
the   executive    t>ranch  ) 

(b)  IT  the  pKMltton  was  other  than  a  tem- 
pxjrary  position. 

(c)  If  he  left  the  position  to  enter  Upon 
active  mUltnry  or  naval  service  In  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
Coast  Guard,   or  the  Public  Health  Service. 

<d)  If  he  satisfactorily  completed  his  pe- 
riod of  training  and  service  or  period  of 
active  duty  and  rece*ved  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

(e(  If  he  Is  still  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  p<:«Ulon.  Under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1948  an  employee  who  Is  dis- 
abled m  service  and  unable  to  p.'rform  the 
duties  of  his  old  position  Is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  another  position. 

(fi  If  he  applies  fcr  reemployment  within 
90  days  after  he  Is  relieved  from  military 
tralnlnf-  and  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  1  year. 

(R)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ  of 
a  private  employer,  the  employer's  circum- 
stances have  nut  so  changed  as  to  make  It 
Imposttlble  or  unreasonable  to  reinstate  the 
veteran  to  such  position  or  to  a  position  of 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay. 

U.  PERSONS  WHO  ENTERIX)  SERVICI  PRIOR  TO 
JVftZ  24.  1948,  ARE  QUALITIEI)  FOR  REEMPLOT- 
MENT   RIGHTS 

If  the  conditions  described  In  paragraph  I 
apply,  any  of  the  following  have  legal  rights 
to  Jobs 

(a)  Ail  persons  Inducted  for  military  train- 
ing and  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended. 

(b)  Members  of  any  Reserve  component 
of  the  land  or  naval  forces  who  were  on 
active  duty  on  August  27.  1940.  or  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  after  that  dale. 

(c)  All  persons  who.  subsequent  to  May 
1.  1940.  have  entered  upon  active  military 
or  naval  service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  women's 
components  thereof. 

(d)  Reserve  offlcers  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  who  were  called  to 
active  duty  after  November  11,  194;i. 

UJ  WHAT  PERSONS  ARK  QUALiriED  FOR  REEM- 
FLOTMrNr  RIGHTS  UNDER  THI  NEW  LAW 
WHICH   BECAME  ETrErTIVE  JUNE  24.    1948? 

If  the  conditions  described  in  para^aph  I 
apply,  any  of  th9  following  have  legal  rights 
to  JotM. 

(a)  All  persons  Inducted  for  military  train- 
ing and  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1048. 

(b)  All  Reservists  who  entered  upon  active 
duty  (as  distinguished  from  active  duty  for 
training  onlyi  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  Coast  Guard,  and  Public 
Health  Service  BUbs«-quent  to  June  24.  1948. 
and  prior  to  July  9.  1951.  If  relieved  from 
active  duty  not  later  than  3  years  after  enter- 
ing upon  such  active  duty,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  orders  may  be  obtained  relieving 
them  from  active  duty. 

(c)  Any  person  wlio.  subsequent  to  June 
24,  1948,  and  prior  to  July  9.  1961,  enluted 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Coast  Guard,  for  not  mure  than  3  years. 
If  such  enlistment  u  his  first  enlistment  In 
the  Armed  Purees  or  the  Coast  Ouard  sut>se- 
quent  to  June  24.  1948. 

(d)  By  applying  lor  reemployment  within 
90  days  after  being  relieved  from  active  duty. 

IV.    MOnnCATION    TO    EMFLOTU 

While  It  is  not  legally  necessary  to  notify 
the  employer  that  a  »ervlcetnan  la  leaving 
his  Job  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  It  will 
avuid  misunderstanding  and  fucliltate  re- 
employment IX  such  a  notice  is  given  in 
writing. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  eectlon  450  provides  the 
rvoMdy  for  failure  of  the  employer  to  com- 
ply with  the  pruvlslons  ul  the  act,  vests  Juris- 


diction In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  that  the  United  States 
district  attorney  shall  act  for  the  claimant. 

Numerous  decisions  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  courts  interpreting  the 
1940  act  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Department  of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights. 
1114  Commerce  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.,  have 
pamphlets  and  booklets  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion cf  reemployment. 


The  Enemy  Within  Our  Gates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdarj.  August  26,  1950 

M".  HOFI-'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  while  drafting  men  to  fight  the 
Communists  in  Korea  and  perhaps  in 
the  future  on  a  half  dozen  other  fronts, 
there  are  those  here  in  America  who  not 
only  favor  permitting  the  Communists' 
representative.  Jacob  A.  Malik,  to  have 
a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  United  Nations,  but  endorse  his 
demand  that  another  representative  of 
the  Reds — this  time  from  China — shall 
be  seated  where  he  may  assist  Russia's 
representative. 

To  me  that  position  seems  not  only  un- 
sound but  absurd. 

What  I  believe  is  a  sound,  constructive 
ar.Rumcnt  which  .should  be  given  con- 
sideration when  we  determine  our  future 
course  is  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of 
Mark  Haines,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Sturgis  Daily  Journal,  published  at  Stur- 
gis,  Mich.,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
August  19. 1950,  issue  of  that  paper.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

OtJR  Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost 

Owuers  of  television  sets  are  having  the 
doubtful  pleasure  this  month  of  seeing  the 
inscrutable  mug  of  Jacob  A.  Malik  as  he 
presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  the  United  Nations  at  Lake 
Success.     It  Is  a  humlllatint;  spectacle. 

As  the  American  people  watch  and  listen 
to  this  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union  respond 
to  the  strings  pulled  In  Moscow,  it  would 
be  interesting  If  an  Inquiring  reporter  could 
Interview    them    and    report    their   reactions. 

Here  before  their  very  eyts  mifl  m  tultlng 
their  ears  with  .scurrilous  ii  .;il^8.  ;.  ,tn  ac- 
credited representative  of  a  nation  dedicated 
with  fanatic  zeal  to  the  enterprise  of  suvlet- 
izlng  the  world. 

Here  is  a  1950  Machlavellt,  ruthless  and 
un,scrupulou8.  l)elng  per  nltted  to  use  every 
parliamentary  device  to  thwart  the  essential 
purposes  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
formed.  He  stares  Insolently  at  his  unseen 
audience  as  he  contemptuously  Imposes  the 
will  of  his  masters  on  practically  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

or  the  69  nations  represented  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  03  have  voted  npproval  of 
the  current  effort  to  preserve  the  libertlet 
of  the  South  Korean  Republic  against  the 
vicious  aggression  of  the  Communists, 
Malik  has  not  had  the  consistent  support 
of  any  other  delegates,  yet  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  presiding  ofAcer,  he  is 
able  to  nullify  the  almost  unanimous  will 
of  the  Council. 

It  Is  little  wonder  thf\t  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  um  they  wutch  and  read  atx»ut 


this  travesty  are  bewildered,  and  wonder  how 
such  a  situation  can  exist  In  this  proud  and 
intelligent  Nation. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  It  goes  back  to 
a  fundamental  error  committed  at  the  time 
the  United  Nations  was  formed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  order  to  get  Russia  Into  the  United 
Nations,  our  representatives,  along  with 
those  of  other  nations,  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  giving  the  Soviet  Union  autocratic 
power  to  veto  any  action  of  the  UN  of  which 
it  did  not  approve. 

Stalin's  stooges  were,  in  the  end,  given 
everything  that  they  asked  for  including  a 
free  hand  in  China,  North  Korea.  Manchuria, 
the  Kurlle  Islands.  Poland,  Hungary,  the 
Baltic  states,  and  the  Balkans.  For  good 
measure  we  threw  In  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of   lend-lease  goods. 

Now  we  are  paying  a  terrific  price  for  this 
Incredible  blunder  of  Roosevelt  diplomacy. 
We  were  outthought  and  outmaneuvercd 
and  finally  put  In  the  futile  position  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  an  organization  Incapa- 
ble of  doing  anything  to  preserve  world  peace 
unless  It  had  the  approval  of  Joe  Stalin. 

And  as  the  American  people  listen  In  help- 
less rage  to  Mallks  mouthlngs.  another  ques- 
tion will  occur  to  them.  Just  how  did  It 
happen  that  Russia  was  permitted  to  occupy 
and  sovletlze  the  people  of  North  Korea.  By 
what  right  did  they  move  In  and  take  over 
the  government  of  one-half  of  a  nation  that 
had  been  conquered  and  occupied  by  Japan. 

Who  defeated  Japan  and  delivered  the  sub- 
jugated people  of  Korea  from  the  grip  of  that 
Asiatic  tyrant?     Was  it  Russia? 

Not  by  so  much  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
soldier  or  the  expenditure  of  a  ruble  of 
wealth  did  Russia  contribute  to  our  con- 
quest of  Japan.  It  was  not  until  a  United 
States  plane  dropped  an  atom  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima and  practically  obliterated  the  city 
that  Russia  saw  her  chance  to  garner  the 
fruits  of  our  victory  without  having  to  fight 
for  them. 

The  atom  bomb  which  made  Japan's  defeat 
certain  was  dropped  .  .  Sunday.  August  5. 
1945.  Pour  days  later  Rus.sia  declared  war 
on  Japan  and  the  next  day  received' Tokyo's 
offer  of  surrender.  It  was  without  doubt  the 
shortest  war  on  record.  Oddly  enough.  It 
was  this  same  Malik,  who  Is  now  ranting  and 
raving  at  Lake  Success,  who  presented  the 
declaration  of  war  and  accepted  Japan's 
surrender. 

For  this  gesture,  after  the  war.  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  had  been  won  and  the 
Japs  were  Incapable  of  further  resistance, 
Russia  demanded  and  received  permission 
to  occupy  North  Korea  and  other  areas  of 
strategic  importance  for  which  she  had  not 
exi>ended  a  blow. 

That  Is  why  American  boys  are  fighting 
and  dying  today  in  a  savage  war  to  preserve 
alleged  republican  government  In  an  im- 
provised and  tribal  nation  that  will  not  be 
ready  for  self-government  for  another  hun- 
dred years,  If  ever. 

You  ask.  who  Is  to  blame  for  this? 

Who  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  sold  his  country  down  the  river 
at  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  and  at  Potsdam? 

Oitr  Chickens  have  certainly  come  home  to 
rooet. 
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CoMon  Linfrri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

Ut     Ti  \  \s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KH'KE^K.M  A  II\  ES 

Saturday,  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  BECKWOR IH  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  p'ace  in  the  Appcn  Jix  of  the  Co.ncres- 


siON.f  L  Record  a  letter  in  regard  to  cotton 
Unters: 

DEVARTMrNT    or    THE    .\RVIT, 

Lecislativk  Luison. 
Washington.  D  C,  Augtut  24, 1950. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beck  worth, 

Houxe  of  Reprrrcntatires. 

Dfar  Mr.  BrcK worth:  This  letter  makes 
reference  to  your  note  on  my  letter  of  August 
5.  as  well  as  our  subsequent  telephone  con- 
versation relative  to  the  procurement  of  cot- 
ton linlers  for  use  of  the  armed  services 

I  have  dlscttssed  thl.s  matter  at  some  length 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
M  well  as  other  Interested  agencies  cf  the 
Government,  and  I  find  that  early  in  Autrust 
the  Chairman.  Munitions  Board,  requested 
that  certain  quantities  of  essential  commodi- 
ties be  held  as  a  temporary  reserve  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  national  security.  Chemical  grade 
cotton  Unters  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  propellant^  is  one  of  the  Items 
on  this  list.  The  Comm  tllty  Credit  Cor- 
poration Instructed  their  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco  Installations,  which  are  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  this  Item,  to  withhold  further 
disposals. 

To  facUltate  this  arrangement,  the  CCC 
la  making  available  to  the  Munitions  Board 
on  a  monthly  basis  a  statement  of  Its  In- 
ventories which  It  proposes  to  sell  unle!=s 
requested  to  retain  them  for  national  de- 
fense. 

As  these  inventories  are  received  from  the 
CCC  they  will  be  circulated  to  the  three 
military  departments  inviting  comments.  At 
this  time,  also.  Information  will  be  cir- 
culated to  the  three  departments  as  to  com- 
modities being  held  by  the  CCC  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense 

In  the  event  that  any  military  supply 
organization  can  foresee  the  probability  of 
a  serious  shortage  of  any  material  that  the 
CCC  is  proposing  to  sell,  the  recommenda- 
tion may  l>e  made  to  the  Munitions  Board 
that  this  commodity  be  retained  for  the 
present   by   the  CCC. 

It  Is  to  be  recognized  that  this  is  an 
tMcrlm  cooperative  arrangement  to  prevent 
dtMlpatlon  of  essential  stocks  of  critical  ma- 
terials. It  is  not  Intended  to  set  a  pat- 
tern for  futvre  operation  Further,  arrange- 
ments of  the  services  for  cotton  Unters  will 
be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  Interna- 
tional developments  and  until  such  time  as 
long-range  planning  can  be  clearly  defined 
or  appropriate  legislation  enacted,  the  action 
cited  herein  Is  considered  sufficient  to  Insure 
avaUabtllty  of  stcxrks  of  essential  Items  to 
BMet  rurrient  and  foreseeable  needs  of  the 
■«^lces. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 

develop   this   Information    for   you.      In   the 

p     event   I   can   be   of    further   service   In   this 

connection,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me 

at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C  O    Blaxri.-kt, 
Colonel.  GSC  Office. 
Chief  0/  Lej^Alaiire  Liaison. 


Report  to  the  Fourth  Conjresiiortl 

District  of  Wisconiin 


EXTEN.3I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr,  ZAbLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  numerous  duties  of  a  Congressman. 
I  Ijelieve.  is  a  comprehensive  report  to 
tlie  people  of  an  account  and  record  of 
his  efIort3  and  voles  on  the  legislation 
considered  by   the  gicaU^st  law -making 


body  on  this  earth — the  United  States 
Congress.  By  ne*  s  letters,  radio  reports, 
and  periodical  vists  to  the  district,  from 
my  very  first  week  in  Congress,  I  have 
conscienuously  tried  to  apprise  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fo'orth  Congressional  District 
of  Wisconsin  of  my  activities  in  Congress. 
It  was  my  intention  to  send  a  report  and 
record  of  my  vote  on  every  roll  call  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  However,  the 
international  crisis  and  present  condi- 
tions necessitate  action  on  leeislation  for 
a  time  longer  than  the  constituency  can 
wait  upon  such  a  complete  report  to  pass 
jud'^ment  on  the  record  made  by  ihcjr 
Congressman. 

I  sincerely  k)elicve.  as  long  as  the  crisis 
shall  exist,  our  place  -s  in  Washington — 
regardless  of  the  election  coiuests  that 
may  exist  in  our  districts.  I.  for  one, 
want  Congress  ever  ready  for  action  to 
cope  with  the  present  and  any  threat- 
ening challenges  that  may  be  awaiting 
us  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  with  a  personal  report  im- 
possible. I  have  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  issues  and  record  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  mcludiiig  a  record  of  my  own 
aciivitie.s  and  votes,  which  I  .shall  present 
and  circulate  as  widely  as  feasible  for  the 
scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  people  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
sent. 

MOMENTOUS     DECISIONS 

As  the  Eighty -first  Congress  draws  to 
a  close,  dramatic  world  events  so  over- 
shadow the  affairs  of  us  all  that,  to  many 
of  us  who  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it.  in- 
deed, appears  that  our  task  has  just  be- 
gun. On  June  25.  1950.  before  the  radios 
blared  forth  the  tragic  news  of  the  Red 
Kixmlins  bloodthirsty  decision  to 
change  its  mode  of  aggression  from 
stealthy  subversion  to  open  armed  con- 
flict. Congress  was  prepared  to  adjourn. 
But  the  Communist  decision  to  strike 
completely  changed  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress to  adjourn.  We  have  a  task  aliead 
of  us  so  great,  particularly  if  the  crisis 
should  remain  unchanged,  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  stay  here  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  may  await  us. 

There  are  momentous  decisions  that 
confront  and  will  confront  us — the  ar- 
mament of  Germany  and  Japan:  the  ex- 
tension of  our  ground  forces,  our  Air 
Force,  our  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Na\T:  the  adequate  provision  for 
famUies  of  those  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  repelling  our  enemy:  universal 
military-  training,  the  extension  of  se- 
lective service,  and  the  federalization  of 
the  National  Guard:  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations.  Shall  we  have 
guns  and  butter,  or  just  euns''  Should 
we  impose  an  excess-profit  tax  now  or 
later?  How  can  our  freedoms  and  de- 
mocracy bf  protected  in  a  world  beset 
with  saboteurs  who  would  u.sc  our  cher- 
ished freedom  to  destroy  us?  What  will 
we  expect  of  our  allies  and  how  shall  we 
assist  them— with  guns,  with  food,  with 
moral  strength?  These  are  problems 
paramount  at  the  moment,  and  they  af- 
fec;  Uie  lives  of  us  all.  In  this  crLsis.  we 
must  authorize  the  allocation  of  mate- 
rials, so  that  guns  shall  be  made  instead 
of  automobiles.  If  we  do,  how  will  we 
prevent  competition  among  buyers  for 
the  fewer  automobiles  to  be  built  •>  Price 
controls,   and   tvcn   rationing,    are   the 


answer.  Should  the  barbarous  masters 
of  the  Kremlm  decide  that  this  tragic, 
undeclared  war  should  spread,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  atomic  attack.  And, 
when  the  guns  are  silenced  at  last,  we 
will  face  the  problem  of  restoring  to  san- 
ity a  world  which  since  1917  has  been  at 
major  war  three  times,  in  addition  to 
innumerable  lesser  conflicts.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  restore  sane  thmkmg  and  to 
provide  democratic  safeguards  and  con- 
ditions to  people  who  have  been  at  each 
other's  throats  for  so  much  of  the  time 
since  1917. 

This  stark  picture  of  things  to  come  is, 
indeed,  an  odd  wa..  to  preface  a  report 
on  what  has  happened  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  But  we  should  all 
be  realistic;  it  is  impossible  now  to  talk 
of  the  past,  except  in  terms  of  the  future 
The  problems  before  us  must  be  viewed 
in  the  li:::ht  of  what  has  pas.sed.  From 
the  very  first  day.  on  January  1,  1949. 
when  I  first  entered  into  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  till  the  present,  truly,  much 
has  happened. 

PEESIDENT   TSrMAN  S   PKOCEAM 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  was  pre- 
sented With  the  President  s  program — a 
program  with  which  President  Truman 
had  won  a  startling  and  impressive  vic- 
tory at  the  polls:  and  a  program  with 
which  he  had  stumped  the  country, 
pleading  for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  for  civil  nght.'=  legislation,  and  for  a 
housing  program.  He  had  asked  for 
welfare  legislation,  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  the  hunery  millions  in  other 
countries  to  enable  them  to  buy  Ameri- 
can goods  His  victory  confounded  his 
critics  who  had  .so  maligned  the  little 
man  from  Missouri  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. He  was  given  a  Democratic 
Eighty-first  Congress.  On  January  1, 
1949.  ix)th  Houses  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority. In  the  Eightieth  Confess,  the 
Senate  had  a  slight  Democratic  major- 
ity :  and  the  Republicans  dominated  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

POLITICAL    COMPLEXION    OF    THE    EIGHTT-riEST 

CONGRESS 

But  it  was  not  long  before  I  realized 
that,  just  as  in  Madison,  where  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  State  Senator, 
party  labels  on  occasion  did  not  mean  too 
much.    Firstly,  there  were  many  prob- 
lems which  were  noncontroversial  party- 
wise:  secondly,  there  were  sectional  in- 
terests which,  to  men  of  both  parties, 
transcended  party   views:    and,   thirdly, 
there  were  some  Democrats  who  acted 
like  Republicans,  and  some  Repubhcans 
who  acted  like  Democrats  were  supposed 
to  act.     All  the  legislative  antics  were 
apparent  in  Washington,  just  as  they  had 
bet-'A  m  Madison— log  rolling,  filibuster- 
ing, delay,  personal  anger  and  vilifica- 
tion, politics  pure  and  simple — and  then 
there  came  out  of  th^  mill  of  controversy 
the  miracle  of  accompU.shment    actual 
results  represtnting  a  comprumise— ttie 
end  result  of  our  system  of  checks  a. id 
balance.s— the  will  of  the  maiority,  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Looking  back  I  am  amazed  that  so  much 
hapt>ened— thai  the  Congress  met  and 
faced  so  many  great  and  complicated 
problems.    True,  not  enough  wi«  accom- 
phshed    in    some    fields — too    much    in 
others.     But  this,  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, was  not  a  do-nothuu;  Congress; 
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it  acted,  and  it  acted  courageously  and 
resolutely  on  many  Issues.  Time  and 
space  do  not  pt  rmit  me  to  ko  into  detail 
on  all  the  accomplishments  and  short- 
comings o'  the  Eii:hiy-first  Coniiress. 
In  looking  over  the  past,  there  are  evi- 
dent clues  for  the  future — clues  which 
will  Indicate  how  Congress  will  react  to 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

LeRislation  acted  upon  by  Congress 
can  be  divided  into  four  basic  fields: 
International  affairs,  national  defense 
and  internal  security,  human  welfare, 
and  Government  administration. 


As 


OrmtNATIONAL    ArrAIKS 

your    elected    Representative     In 


Congress,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  observe  what  goes 
on  behind  the  iron  curtain,  and.  after 
onr  look  at  Hungary  and  eastern  Ger- 
many, and  taking  into  consideration  re- 
ports from  the  satellite  countries,   the 
Near  East,  and  the  Pacific.  I  knew  that 
America    had   to   bend   every   effort    to 
strengthen  our  allies  abroad,  and  to  give 
them  moral  strength,  financial  aid.  and 
military  help.     Although   many   of  the 
minority  party  fought,  opposed,  and  at- 
tempted to  cripple  and  slash  the  efforts 
In  international  affairs  and  policy,  the 
Isolationists  were  unsuccessful  in  blem- 
ishing   the    record    of    the   Eighty-first 
Congress.     The  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
European  recovery  program,  Point  4 — 
the  program  for  international  develop- 
ment,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Act,  and  the  far 
eastern    economic    assistance    program 
were  enacted.    The  latter  legislation,  tn 
the  light  of  the  present  crisis,  demanas 
close  scrutiny  of  the  record  of  certain 
Congressmen.      The   first    vote   on   this 
Issue  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  deplorable.    One  hmidred  and  nine- 
ty-three new-tj'pe  isolationists,  includ- 
ing seven  Congressmen  from  Wisconsin, 
voted  against  aid  to  Korea.     Let  us  be 
thankful  that  this  ill-advised  vote  was 
finally  reversed  and  that  aid  to  Korea 
was  voted  despite  the  opposition.     Fur- 
ther, in  our  foreign  program,  I  was  an 
early  supporter  of  the  mutual  defense 
program,  and  have  voted  for  all  legis- 
lation which  put  into  effect  this  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words"  rearmament 
program  for  our  allies.     It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  Point  4  program  is  one  of 
the  great  cornerstones  o'  future  peace, 
and.  therefore,  I  supported  it.     Under  its 
provisions  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  helped  to  lift  them- 
selves up  by  their  democratic  bootstraps 
through    the    acquLsition    of    American 
technical  skill  and  know-how.    In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  made,  fortdnately,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  .some  bipartisan  efforts, 
an  enviable  record.     My  record  on  for- 
eign-affairs legislation  is  a  clue  as  to 
how  your  Congressman  will  vote  to  help 
solve  such  problems  in  the  future. 

NATIOWAL  OrrZNSE  AND  INTCBNAL  SICL'irTY 

In  the  field  of  national  defense,  the 
strong  liKht  arm  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, tlie  EiKhty-tlrst  Con«rpsa  can  boast 
of  the  following  legi.slauve  program: 
Reorganization  of  the  Armed  Forces;  ad- 
ditional mililary  !n.stallat.iuii.s,  extension 
of  the  Rubber  He.'>ourcea  Act  of  1948  to 


1952:  extended  enlistments,  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act:  the  increase  in  com- 
pasition  and  authorized  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  bene- 
fits to  servicemen  and  to  their  depend- 
ents: strategic  and  cnilcal  material  pro- 
grams continued  and  expanded ;  controls 
on  subversives  enacted;  authorization 
given  to  the  President  to  regulate  and.  if 
necessary,  seize  any  foreign-flag  vessel 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  if  the  national  security  is  en- 
dan^'ered,  and  to  take  necessary  mcas- 
ure.s  to  prevent  sabotage  in  American 
ports.  The  Eighty-first  Congress  ef- 
fected a  uniform  code  of  Justice.  I  have 
voted  for  all  appropriations  which  would 
strengthen  our  military  forces  in  all 
branches.  What  I  saw  in  Europe  con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  for  an  armed  force 
second  to  none — and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. And  simultaneously  with  providing 
for  a  multigroup  air  force  and  land 
force,  the  Eighty-first  Congress  provided 
for  the  adequate  pay  for  the  young  men 
and  women  who.  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
aid  their  country  by  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Legislation  was  passed  to  re- 
vise service  pay  upward;  and  bills  to 
better  house  America's  fighting  men  at 
home,  in  Alaska,  and  overseas  were  en- 
acted. These  again  are  clues  as  to  how 
your  present  Congressman  will  help  re- 
solve the  issues  of  the  future  in  the  field 
of  national  defense. 

SOCIAL  SECURrrT 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation extending  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  to  10,000,000  additional  pt^o- 
ple.  Benefits  were  increased  to  all  eli- 
gible recipients  from  at  50  to  100  per 
cent,  with  the  smaller  beneficiaries  re- 
ceiving the  highest  percentage  increases. 
Future  beneficiaries  shall  receive  month- 
ly retirement  benefits  about  100  percent 
higher  than  present  benefits.  Eligibility 
requirements  for  future  beneficiaries 
were  greatly  libeialized.  and  various  new 
types  of  benefits  were  provided.  The 
amount  which  insured  persons  may  earn 
without  loss  of  benetits  was  increased 
from  $15  to  $50  per  month.  Federal  con- 
tributions and  grants  to  State  public- 
assistance  programs  were  considerably 
increased. 

This  legislation  received  my  support 
and  Koes  far  to  improve  the  lot  of  our 
senior  citizens,  and  of  those  who  may 
someday  be  unemployed.  Perhaps  the 
bill  could  be  still  better;  but  social  se- 
curity Is  a  changing  thing,  and  as  time 
goes  by,  it  will  be  even  further  improved. 
It  is  my  contention  that  such  improve- 
ments must  be  forthcoming. 

LABOR     LEGISLATION 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  failed  to  repeal  or 
make  more  equitable  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  act.  which  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  original  Smilh-Connaliy  Act  and 
other  acts  designed  to  hinder  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  has  proven  to  be  In- 
equitable Iti  many  respects.  My  record 
indicates  tJiat  my  vote  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  tiie  workln^imHn  and  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

HUUAN    WrLFAllt 

In   the   field   of    human   welfare,   the 

Eighty-first  Congress  could   have   done 


more.  Believing  that  we  should  have 
pas.sed  the  civil  rights  proposals  set 
forth  by  the  President,  I  so  voted.  Un- 
fortunately, this  issue  became  a  political 
football;  and  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
for,  once  again,  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress.  Ultimately,  adequate  legis- 
lation will  pass:  and  then  we  will  take 
away  from  the  Communists  one  of  their 
greatest  propaganda  v.eapons — the  po- 
litical capital  they  continue  to  make  the 
world  over  on  the  lack  of  civil  rights  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  believe 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  decency  that 
all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted, 
and  I  have  supported,  measures  for 
low-rent  housing,  for  slum  clearance, 
for  aid  to  farm  housing,  and  for  hous- 
ing research.  The  House  should  have 
supported  legislation  to  enlarge  our 
medical  schools,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate: our  medical  colleges  are  in  need  of 
funds  to  make  possible  the  education  of 
additional  physicians  and  nurses  so 
greatly  needed.  The  extension  of  rent 
controls  in  March  1949.  received  my  ap- 
probation: and  if  rents  should  continue 
to  go  up.  if  new  housing  construction 
again  should  be  halted  by  the  tempo  of 
world  affairs,  and  if  the  present  rapid 
rise  in  prices  should  continue.  I  would 
again  support  such  legislation.  It  is 
the  people  of  this  Nation  who  will.  In 
the  final  outcome,  determine  the  need 
for  the  application  of  regulatory  meas- 
ures. I  sincerely  hope  that  business  and 
consumers  will  voluntarily  avoid  condi- 
tions which  would  demand  the  applica- 
tion of  extensive  Federal  controls. 

In  the  field  of  education.  I  voted  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
will  support  nondiscriminatory  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

GOVERNMENT    ADMINlSTmATlON 

In  the  .leld  of  Government  adminis- 
tration. I  have  favored  Government 
economy  that  will  not  lessen  the  service 
of  the  Government  itself.  The  deter- 
mination should  be  and  was  for  waste 
elimination,  but  not  for  government  by 
erasure.  There  were  35  reorganization 
measures,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission,  before 
Congress.  All  of  them  have  received  my 
support;  26  received  congressional  ap- 
probation. Peeling  that  in  periods  of 
national  prosperity  there  should  be  no 
national  deficit,  I  have  favored  taxes  in 
an  amount  suflHcient  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt.  With  that  as  a  clue,  it  will 
be  .seen  that  your  Congressman  will  favor 
measures  to  take  all  profit  out  of  war,  and 
to  impose  real  excess- profits  taxes  in  the 
face  of  huge  armament  expenditures. 

Since  the  duty  of  a  Congressman,  no 
le.ss  than  the  duty  of  the  man  in  uni- 
form, requires  that  he  be  at  his  post.  I 
have  tried  by  this  report  to  put  before 
you  as  clearly  and  sincerely  as  possible 
my  views  of  present  problems,  a  sum- 
mary of  my  stewardship  as  your  Con- 
gressman during  ihe  last  2  years,  and 
some  indication  of  the  problems  ahead. 

My  record  Is  an  open  book.  Thou- 
aands  of  letters  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  write,  expressing  your 
views  and  opinions,  aided  in  keeping  m© 
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apprised  and  abr^as:  with  the  pulse"  of 
the  people  in  my  district  on  the  problems 
of  the  ship  of  state  Before  important 
votes.  1  made  it  my  bu.siness  to  return 
to  Milwaukee  to  talk  to  as  many  citizens 
as  possible  to  get  their  views.  It  was 
with  these  vivws  in  mind  that  I  formu- 
l?.„ed  my  opinion  on  specific  legislation 
which  came  before  Congress. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  your  views,  but 
we  should  bear  m  mind  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  give  expression  of  views  and 
opinions  on  governmental  affairs — an 
opportunity  not  afforded  and  granted  by 
nondemocratic  nations. 

America  is  a  country  expecting  sacri- 
lice  and  homage  from  every  one  of  us. 
The   aggressors  overseas  are   countries 
demanding  blind  obedieiiCe  from  every 
citL^en.     Our  free  way  of  life  is  agam 
j»e«ting  trial  by  fii  -.     We  will  win  that 
fight.     We  will  win  it  because  we  have 
that  inner  dignity  of  the  spirit  which 
moves  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  coi- 
sider  our  actions  truly   in  the  light  of 
what  is  l)est  for  the  common  good.     We 
make  those  decisions:  they  are  not  made 
iox  us.    Pitting  into  this  process  of  mak- 
ing decisions  is  Congress  and  your  Con- 
gressman.   For  Congress  ifc  your  voice; 
and,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  your  voice 
is  always  heard     Each  2  years  at  the 
polls,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  record 
your  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  kmd 
of  represent,  tion  your  voice  has  had  In 
the  National  Legislature  during  the  pre- 
ceding period.    Do  not  fail  to  avail  your- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  your  voice  in  Congress. 

I  humbly  submit  the  following  record 
to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin,  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  represent  in  Congrts*.  and 
invite  theii  reactions  and  suggestions: 
Voting  record,  81st  Cong. 
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EXTEiISION  OF  REMARKS 

V 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OF  KEPKEiENTATIVES 

Wednesday   August  73.  1950 

Mr  HOEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity 01  Alabama,  on  the  evening  of  June 
5.  1950,  the  plea.sure  wai  mine  of  speak- 
ing to  the  ciiumni  banquet.  Several  of 
those  who  were  present  have  asked  me 
to  try  to  recall  what  was  said  and  put 
it  into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Thi  Capsions 
Mr.  President,  officers.  I  acuity,  lellow 
Blumnl.  and  ajsiiuguished  guests,  we  who 
love  otir  alma  mater,  glory  In  the  chaUeng- 
Ing  name  given  her  by  Dr  Denny,  not  aa 
bosaat.  but  as  prayer.  It  was  true,  as  history, 
while  &s  prophecy  of  a  goal  to  be  won  by 
endless  strttggle  up  the  slope,  it  was  even 
more  inspiring. 

The  great  chairman  of  the  House  Judl- 
ciarv  Committee  Judge  Hatum  Sumners. 
loved  to  call  hlmaelt  a  Clod  Ian.  He  eluci- 
date* his  philosophy  of  living  somewhat  like 
thU;  If  Ood  had  wanted  via  on  top  of  the 
hill.  He  would  have  put  us  there.  But  that 
woiild  have  made  foois  ol  us,  aud  denied  u* 
the  privilege  of  growth  by  the  struggle  to 
cUmb.  We  U  neyer  get  on  top,  that  s  God's 
place,  from  which  He  helps  all  who  try.' 

Dr  Peter  Marshall,  the  late  pastor  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Waahlngtcn.  and  Chaplain  of  the  United 
Siutea  Benate.  made  fai.ious  thU  saying: 
"One  who  U  an  enthusiastic  foUower  of  any 
sport  Is  -railed  a  'fan  He  take?  pride  In  be- 
ing a  'fan'  and  in  being  called  one  Fan  la 
a  good  word  as  applied  to  every  enthusiasm 
save  religion,  but  when  one  l)ecomee  enihu- 
elaatlc  alxjut  his  relielon  he  is  calied  a 
•fanatic    " 

What  this  world  needs  mere  than  anything 
else  Is  more  "Gtid  fans."  the  best  kind  of 
fanatics,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  cap- 
stone should  be  to  produce  them. 

President  James  A  GarHeld.  when  asked 
What  does  It  take  to  make  a  great  univer- 
sity? reolied     •Uarlt  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 

a  log  with  a  boy  on  the  other."  

This  definition  caused  Arthur  Oulterman 
to  write: 

ItotlCATION 

"Mark  Hopkins  at .  on  one  end  cl  a  log 
And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 
And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught^ 
If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  was 

naught — 
Por  the  farmer's  boy  he  thought,  thought 

he. 
All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz. 
The  kind  of  a  man  I  mean  to  t  e  ^ 

Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark  Hopkins  la. 
Philosophy,  languages,  medicine,  law. 
Are  peacock  feathers  to  deck  the  daw. 
If  the  bo\-8  who  come  from  your  splendid 

schools 
Are  well-trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 
You  may  brag  of  your  age  and  yotir  l%ied 

walls,  ^  ,, 

Your  great  endowments,  your  noble  halls 
And  all  your  modern  features. 
Ycur  vast  curriculum  s  scope  and  reach 
And  the  multifarious  things  you  teach- 
But  how  about  the  teachers? 
Are  they  men  who  wUl  stand  in  a  father  s 

place. 
Who  are  paid,  best  paid,  by  the  ardent  face 
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When  bojrhood  glvM.  u  boyhood  can. 
lu  tore  and  faith  to  a  fine,  true  manf 
Mo  printed  page  nor  spoken  plea 
May  teach  young  bearta  what  men  should 


Not  an  the  books  on  all  th*  shelves. 

But  vhat  the  teachers  are  themselves. 

For  education  Is:  Making  men; 

So  Is  It  now.  BO  was  It  \.ben 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  oT  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other." 

Our  forefathers  came  to  this  new  land 
seeking  Ood.  not  gold.  They  dedicated 
themselves  ar  1  their  colony  to  Ood.  The 
fdden  threads  of  religion  have  strengthen^ 
tba  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional characver. 

Or.  Daniel  L.  Marsh  has  made  this  clear 
In  hl^  excellent  book  The  American  Canon. 

Th'  seven  constituent  elements: 

I.  The  Oen>.sia  of  American  democracy: 
The  Ma)-flower  compact. 

II.  Our  Kxodus:  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Ill  Our  Book  of  the  Law:  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

rv.  Otir  Major  Prophecy :  Washington  s 
Farewell  Address. 

V.  A  Psalm  of  America :  The  Star -Spangled 
Banner. 

VI.  Our  Gospel  of  Americanism:  Lincoln's 
Second   Inaufrural  Address. 

VII.  An  Epistle  to  the  Americans:  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  1  oad  Away  Prom  Revolution. 

All  of  the  major  prophets  of  today  voice 
the  same  old  appeal;  the  only  modern  chal- 
lenge. These  are  a  few  of  them: 
Frank  Laubacb,  the  apostle  of  literacy. 
Eric  Johnston,  who  clt«s  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
losing  with  war;  while  Ohandl  won  by  prac- 
ticing peace. 

Sir  Cp.rl  Berendsen.  faith  Is  the  victory. 
Billy  Graham.  70.000  crowd  Boston  Com- 
mon to  bear  him.    The  first  evangelist  In- 
vtt*d  to  apeak  to  Massachusetu  Ins'ltute  ot 
Techtology. 

Senator  MACCAarr  Chask  Smith,  declara- 
tion of  conscience:  "It  Is  high  time  that  we 
stopped  thinking  politically  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats  about  elections  and  started 
thinking  patriotically  as  Americans  about 
national  security  based  on  Individual  free- 
dom. It  is  high  time  that  we  all  stopped 
being  tools  and  victims  of  totalitarian  tech- 
niques— techniques  that.  If  continued  un- 
checked, will  surely  end  what  we  have  come 
to  cherish  as  the  American  wa.   of  life." 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  on  Memorial  Day, 
1950,  at  the  Amphitheater  in  ArllnRton 
Cemetery  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  the  World  War  II  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
later  Secretary  of  Stale,  after  pleading  fur 
continuation  of  the  Marshall  plan,  enjoined 
a  listening  world:  •'But  material  assistance 
alone  Is  not  sufficient.  The  most  important 
thing  for  the  world  today,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a 
spiritual  regeneration  which  would  restore 
a  feeling  of  good  f.'ilth  and  good  will  among 
men  generally." 

With  the  voices  of  the  major  prophets  of 
today  still  ringing  in  our  ears  and  hearts, 
there  Is  a  voice  of  yesterday  still  vibrant  and 
atrong  as  he  gives  us  the  same  message.  In 
his  last  written  word.  Woodow  Wilson  also 
spoke  for  today:  "That  supreme  task,  which 
Is  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  civiliza- 
tion now  faces  democracy.  Insistent,  Impera- 
tive. 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  mater  Ls  this,  that 
our  civilization  cannot  survive  materially  un- 
less It  be  redeemed  spiritually.  It  can  l>« 
a^ved  only  by  becoming  permeated  with  the 
aplrlt  of  Christ  and  being  made  free  and 
hanpy  by  the  practices  which  spring  out  of 
that  spJrlt.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be 
driven  out  and  all  ths  shadows  lifted  from 
the  road  ahead- " 

So.  the  grandetir  of  otir  alma  mater  haa 
been  aiul  will  continue  lt>  be  buUdrd  by  the 


profound  scholarship  plus  the  Inspiring  char- 
acter of  the  leaders  who  have  here  Invested 
their  lives,  fully  appreciating  the  chief  end 
of  education. 


We  Need  an  American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday',  August  26.  1950 

Mrs.  HARDEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  todays 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  disastrous  fail- 
ure of  the  foreign  policy  heretofore  pur- 
sued by  their  Government  and  are  ap- 
prehensive lest  future  blundering  jeop- 
ardize their  very  national  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  de- 
mand an  end  lo  secret  commitments  and 
decisions  made  on  a  day-to-day  and 
crisis- to-crisis  basis.  They  demand  an 
openly  arrived  at  American  foreign  pol- 
icy they  can  support  and  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  what  is  the  for- 
eign policy  of  their  Government.  And 
they  have  a  right  to  assess  that  policy 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  shed  their 
blood  and  exhaust  their  treasure  in  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Government  today  is  not  a  policy  which 
has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Nor 
is  it  a  E>olicy  which  the  people  under- 
stand. In  truth,  it  is  not  a  policy  which 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  under- 
stand, for  we  know  far  too  httle  of  its 
content. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  on  August  25.  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 526.  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a  foreign  policy 
designed  to  meet  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  American  people  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  immediate 
coiuideration  of  my  resolution. 


Repair  of  Reierve  Fleet  Vcsseli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  acaaaacHOsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  August  26.  1950 

Mr  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  in  the  action  which  the 
House  haa  Just  takrn  to  provide  for  the 
repair  and  activation  of  ve.s.sela  of  the 
reserve  fleet.    It  is  1od»  overdue. 


Over  a  year  ago  a  similar  request  for 
$25,000,000  to  cover  essential  repairs  for 
134  vessels,  representing  an  initial  in- 
vestment of  $800,000,000.  was  defeated  in 
conference  due  to  the  lack  of  a  favorable 
budget  recommendation  from  the  Presi- 
oent. 

At  that  time  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  endorsing  the  expenditure  had  pointed 
out  that  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  demands  of  shipping  in  the 
event  of  war  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  material  condition  of  the  merchant 
shipping  held  in  the  inactive  reserve; 
that  many  of  the  ships  in  the  reserve 
were  inoperable  due  to  need  of  repairs 
and  that  from  the  military  jxiint  of  view 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  accomplish  the 
minimum  essential  repairs  of  all  these 
vessels  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

I  supported  the  proposal  last  summer, 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $25,000,000. 
Some  time  ago.  I  introduced  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  action  just  approved  by  the 
House,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
not  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

The  repair  work  is  important  with  a 
view  to  an  adequate  reserve  fleet  which 
can  be  utilized  immediately  in  ca.se  of 
need.  It  is  vital  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  preservation  of  our  essential  ship- 
yards and  our  forces  of  skilled  workers 
at  those  yards,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  invaluable  in  time  of  war. 

The  situation  in  our  ship  construction 
yards  is  becoming  deplorable.  Employ- 
ment has  been  deteriorating  rapidly. 
Skilled  workers  who  have  given  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  ship  construction 
are  confronted  by  the  possibility  of  un- 
employment. Under  present  conditions 
there  will  be  only  one  merchant  ship 
under  construction  in  the  Atlantic  yards 
after  Decemoer  1951.  Under  present 
conditions  there  will  be  Mttlc  or  no  naval 
construction  before  1S52. 

Those  at  the  yards  see  once  again  the 
specter  of  conditions  prevailing  tx?tween 
1922-37. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  turn 
their  eyes  toward  Washington,  they  see 
the  so-called  long  range  construction 
program  blocked  by  the  President 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budect  and 
the  Treasury  Ehpartment.  They  see  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  ofTer  any 
constructive  substitute  for  this  legisla- 
tion. They  know  that  the  repair  pro- 
gram just  approved  has  been  blocked  by 
the  President  for  more  than  a  year 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
they  know  that  this  House  on  yesterday 
afternoon  voted  to  limit  the  number  of 
ship  subsidy  contracts  in  this  time  of 
mobilization  .o  263  or  only  three  more 
than  actually  in  elTect  8  months  ago  on 
January  1,  1950.     It  is  disheartening. 

The  action  of  the  House  if  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  President  will  pro- 
vide for  the  repair  and  activation  of  135 
vessels  and  for  the  rep>air  and  return  to 
the  reserve  fleet  of  46  vessels,  a  total  of 
181  vessels  at  a  cost  of  some  $27,000,000. 
El9ht««n  million  dollars  is  provided 
here — $9,000,000  will  be  provided  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 

I  congratulate  the  House  on  the  action 
which  It  has  taken. 
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More  Power  for  tke  B-36 


Director  of  Central  lotenifence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  Lf;u:siANA 

IN  THE  HOLSi.  OF  REPIIZSENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks 
I  include  an  editorial  taken  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  25.  1950,  en- 
titled 'More  Power  for  the  B-36.'  It  is 
well  worth  reading : 

Moke  Powib  fob  thi  B-36 

The  distinctive  charactertrtlca  of  the 
Korean  war  have  produced  a  kind  of  pub- 
licity eclipse  for  the  8-36  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  war  for  which  the  Air  Forces  inter- 
continental bomber  waa  deslarr.ed.  The 
smaller  Ixjinbcrs — B-29'9  and  B-60  a — oper- 
ating from  baaea  In  Japan  have  ample  rar.ge 
to  reach  any  target  In  North  Korea,  and. 
consequently,  there  hna  been  no  reason  to 
send  the  bli?eeat  of  all  bombers  Into  action. 
Tliia.  naturally  enough,  haa  evoked  acme 
cauatic  criilctain  from  those  who  have  never 
bad  much  faith  In  the  B-36  and  even  leaa 
understanding  of  what  It  is  supposed  to  do. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  experi- 
ence In  Korea  has  In  any  way  depreciated  the 
importance  of  the  giant  bomber.  If  any- 
thing, the  Korean  war  has  rsther  tended  to 
emphasize   and  enlarge  our  dependence  on 

the  B-38. 

The  ftsjhtlng  qualities  at  the  North  Korean 
puppet  iroopa,  Kusflan-tralned  and  Russian- 
equipped,  should  hfvc  thoroughly  dissipated 
any  wishful  thinking  as  to  our  prospects  in 
a  conventional  erounJ  war  with  the  Russians 
and  their  alllea  and  puppets.  We  simply 
cannot  undertake  to  flghi  that  kind  of  war 
with  any  hope  of  success.  American  ground 
forces  will  be  )ieeded,  of  course,  for  certain 
operations,  as  will  the  Navy  But  we  would 
be  doomed  In  advance  If  we  should  try  to 
conduct  against  the  Russians  the  kind  of  war 
that  Hitler  waged. 

Defpue  the  detractors  of  strategic  air  pow- 
er, a  war  with  Russia  in  thr  foreseeable  fu- 
ture will  be.  to  a  very  large  degree,  an  air  war. 
We  wlU  have  to  look  to  otir  long-range  bomb- 
ers, and  any  other  means  of  effective  attack 
over  great  distances,  to  go  in  and  destrcy 
the  Russian  centers  of  war  production.  If 
that  can  be  d^^ne.  there  wculd  be  some  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
ground  forces  which,  meanwhile,  will  have 
swept  Into  Europe.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
if  we  cannot  knock  out  the  vital  centers  of 
Russian  power  In  Russia,  then  we  will  surely 
discover  that  there  Is  very  little  we  can  do 
anvwhere 

It  is  acalnst  this  background  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  delivery  to  the  Air  Force 
of  \ts  first  Jet-equipped  B-36  assumes  spe- 
cial interest  Thus  U  a  project  that  haa  been 
Icng  In  the  making,  and  there  were  skeptics 
who  said  It  could  not  be  done.  But  It  has 
been  done.  The  remodeled  plane.  In  addl- 
tUn  to  Its  six  reciprocating  engines,  has 
four  Jet  engines  mounted  under  the  outer 
wing  panels.  TMs  mt-ans  greater  power  and 
fwater  speed,  especi.Uiy  over  tari?et  areas, 
where  epcid  and  aitliude  c«n  l>e  the  dl3er- 
ciice  between  success  auU  failure. 

With  all  of  our  B-36  s  scheduled  for  simi- 
lar renovation,  the  strategic  b<mber  fleet 
•hould  be  both  a  more  effective  deterrent  to 
war  and  a  more  effective  strUtlng  weapon  if 
wax  with  Russia  should  come  In  any  event. 
thto  Ute«t  »nnounc«tnent  u  Kratlfylng  evi- 
dence of  the  effort  being  made  to  Improve 
thu  cardinal  weapon  in  our  armory. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of  FENNSTtVAm.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Saturday,  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ad- 
miral H:llenkcetter  ha.s  done  a  superb 
job  a.s  Director  of  Central  In'elhcence, 
and  as  he  now  returns  to  active  sea  duty 
with  the  Na\T.  I  ^I'^h  to  add  my  words 
of  commendation  for  his  performance  as 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
Admiral  Hillenkoeitcr  has  had  a  long 
career  in  intelligence:  first  as  naval 
attache  in  France,  then  as  Admiral  N.m- 
itz's  intelligence  chief  in  th.^*  Pacific,  and 
finally  as  head  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  No  witness  who  has  ap- 
peared before  our  committees  in  recent 
years  has  been  more  frank  and  open  in 
answering  questions,  or  more  informa- 
tive on  the  world  situation.  We  will  all 
miss  him  and  wish  him  the  ver>-  be^t  of 
luck  in  his  new  assigmient. 


Section  2  of  H.  R.  9158  Would  Frustrate 
Intention  of  Previous  Confess  and 
Makes  Possible  Further  Abuses  of  the 
Multiple  Seizure  Device 


EXTENSIuN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  COYLE 

or  cMi^  Rn:.a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi'ENT.\TI\-ZS 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mi .  SpeaK'^r.  one  of  the 
less  apparixit  but  nevertheless  consider- 
able ev.ls  of  H  R.  9168  is  contained  in 
section  2  of  the  bill   which  provides: 

The  Fed'^ral  Security  Administrator  or, 
under  his  direction  and  supervision,  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  as  he  designates,  shall  exe- 
cute  his   functions  under   this   part. 

No  such  prevision  is  contained  In  the 
present  law.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
section  would  be  to  permit  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Ui  delegate  his 
powers  and  functions  under  the  Pood. 
Drue,  and  Co-motic  Act  to  any  of  his 
subordinates  or  employees  of  the  Aaency. 
While  this  would  appear  to  be  rel.'itively 
innocuous  on  its  face,  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  provision  in  the  bill  would  frus- 
trate and  scuttle  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  in  enactin.e  certain  provisions 
of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938  This  is  particularly  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  multiple  seizure  provisions 
found  in  section  154  of  H.  R  9158  ^ which 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  pres- 
ent provision-s  of  section  304  of  the  Food. 
Drue,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  >.  The 
lonK  leKL«latlve  history  of  the  Food, 
Drue  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  shows 
that  It  was  the  specific  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  authorize  probable  cause 
determinationa,    which     normally     are 


conditions  precedent  to  multiple  sei- 
zures, to  be  made  only  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

CONCKZS8IONAL     UTrtUT     ICNOaES     AHV    n.OCTI» 
BY    THE     ADMINlbTUATOa 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    the    Federal    Secunty 
Agency  has  ignored  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  permit  multiple  seiz- 
ure determinations  to  be  made  only  by 
the    Administrator.     At    least    in    one 
known  Instance,  the  Administrator  has 
permitted  subordinate  employees  of  the 
Asency.  in  direct  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304   'a'    of  the  F.-od, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  to  make 
probable  cause  determinations  author- 
izing multiple  seizures.     Since  this  one 
known  in.'^tance  involves  several  of  my 
constituents  I  am  quite  conversant  with 
the  circumstaiiccs  surrounding  it.     Be- 
tween October  1S48,  and  January  19-i9. 
11  seizuie  actions  were  filed  against   a 
mutipie   vitamin  end  mineral   product 
known  as  Nutnlite  and  distributed  by 
Mytinger  and  Casselberry.  Inc  ,  of  Long 
Beach.  Caiif.    These  seizure  actions  were 
instituted     m     far-flung     jurisdictions 
throughout    the    United    States — i     e.. 
Belleville.  N.  J.:  New  York.  N   Y.;  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.;  HasUngs    Nebr  ;   Spokane., 
Wash.;      Seattle.      Wash.,      Clarkfield. 
Minn.;  St.  Petersburg .  Fia  ;  and  Chicago. 
LI.— without  giving   vlytinger  and  Cas- 
selberry. Inc  .  any  notic    or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.    In  Decemoer  1948. 
this  firm  filed  suit  in  the  United  Sta'es 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  seeking   to  enjom  officials   of   the 
Federal  Security  Agency  licm  making 
further  seizures  of  the  product  Nutniiie. 
Upon  a  filing  of  a  motion  to  dismiss  by 
the  deiendant  ofTiCiais  in  that  action,  it 
was  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
the      probable      cause      determinations 
authorizing    the    multiple    seizures    of 
Nutrilitt  "^ere  m.ide  not  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
but  rather  by  Charles  W   Crawford.  As- 
sociate Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
Paul  B.  Dunoar.  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  DruL..>.  and  George  P.  Larnck.  As- 
sociate Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
On  January   24.    1949    Judge   Divid   A. 
Puie  of  ih.^  United  States  Di.stnct  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  heid  that 
the  failure  of  the  Administrator  himself 
to  make  the  determinations  authorizing 
multiple  seizures  violated  the  Act.  Judge 
Fine  he!d  that  since  the  multiple  s-  -rure 
provisions   were   so   dra<5tic   and   harsh, 
the  Congress  intended  that  the  impor- 
tant decision  to  make  them  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  personally 
and  further,  that  the  legislative  history 
clearly   shows   thav   this   duty   was   not 
to  be  delegr.ted  to  any  subordinate  of  the 
Administrator. 

In  holding  that  the  defendant  officials 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  Act  which 
requii-ed  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Secunty  Agency  to  make  the  de- 
terminations of  probable  cause.  Judge 
Pine  stated  as  follows. 

The  CcfBT.  •  •  •  I  am  of  the  view 
that  when  Congrew  eiret  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  h«-deral  Fo'^d,  Dn:z  sr.d  Cos- 
metic Act  which  pe.-mlts  him  u;  make  mul- 
tiple  seizures   when    the    Aamiuistrator   bM 
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prolMible  cmxum  to  b#lleTe  from  fucta  found 
wtUi  or  wltbout  a  bearing,  bj  bltn  or  any 
cAeer  or  pni(>Io7e«  of  the  agency,  that  the 
■tebianded  article  vould  be  In  a  material 
raapect  mlaleadtng  to  ttt*  Injtxnr  and  dam- 
age of  U^  purchaser  or  eonaumer.  that  the 
proTtskm*  of  tb«  lUtute  ahould  be  suictlj 
followed.  They  hare  not  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed here  because  the  Admtntstrator.  aa 
admlnlatraKMT.  has  not  stated  be  bad  prob- 
able cause  to  bellere  these  thing*  •  *  •  I 
grant  the  relief  sought  by  the  ad- 
ktor  at  thU  time  because  I  feci  there 
hM  DM  tMcn  a  Strict  and  literal  compltanca 
with  tbt  tUtute  and  that  there  should  b« 
when  such  a  drastic  and  harsh  proTl- 
of  law  permits  the  acts  o-MitemplMied. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  nilini?  of  Judge 
Pine  in  the  case  of  Mytinger  and  Cassel- 
b  rry  against  Eming  and  others,  properly 
emphasized  the  fact  thai  the  Congress, 
being  c<Mnplerely  cognizant  of  the  dras- 
tic nature  of  the  multiple  seizure  device, 
had  vested  ilie  power  to  authorize  and 
recommend  such  action  only  in  the  Ad- 
mimsiraior  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  for  It  was  obvious  that  only 
ttose  having  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
spoasibiluy  should  be  authorized  to 
bring  into  play  such  a  course  of  action 
having  such  serious  consequences  on  a 
business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  section  2  of 
H  R.  9158  was  propased  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  or  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  a  result  of  Judge 
Pines  ruling.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  section  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and 
would  apparently  authorize  a  minor  ir- 
responsible ofiBcial  or  employee  of  the 
Federal   Security   Agency   to  unleash   a 

multiple-seizure  campaign  which  could 
destroy  a  beneficial  and  legitiniate  busi- 
ness liefore  there  was  any  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  the  claims  alleged  against 
a  product  or  its  labeling.  Every-  effort 
should  be  made  to  limit  possible  abuses 
of  the  multiple-seizure  device.  Yet  the 
efTect  of  section  2  of  H  R.  9158  would 
be  to  increase  substantially  the  possi- 
bilities of  abuse  of  that  power.  Congress 
originally  decided  that  this  tremendous 
power  should  only  be  in  the  Adminis- 
trator and  that  is  where  it  should  re- 
main if  It  is  to  exist  at  all.  I  have  in- 
troduced H  R.  1466  to  change  this  great 
uncontrolled  power  by  amending  the 
present  act  and  those  amendments  are 
explained  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
cacssiONAL  Record  at  page  A5924. 

TRB    UECISI-ATIV*     MUT08T     OF     THE     MtJl.TTFt.« 

•Bizrir   PRovTsioirs  ceaphicallt  DtacLosES 

THK   CONCKXSSIONAI.   INTEHT  THAT   ONLT   THE 

.j>MiiinsT«AToa    or    the    nmiaAL    sEciiaiTr 
aoEKc^  corti)  make  piobablx  cacsk  detki- 

MTWATIOHS    AtJTHOtlzmC    MtTtTTPLE    BElZtTtES 

The  history  o.'  the  various  bills  which 
ultimately  become  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  discloses  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  Congress  in  providing 
in  section  304  (a)  of  that  act  that  mul- 
tiple seizures  could  be  made  when  the 
Adnunistralor  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  probab'e  cause  to  believe  that 
certain  facts  exist  intended  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  only  tne  Administrator 
should  have  this  power  The  multiple 
seizure  provisions  were  of  major  interest 
to  the  Congress  and  received  detailed 
cciJ>ideration  and  study.    In  1933  Sen- 


ator Royal  8  Copeland  of  New  York  In- 
troduced S.  1944  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — Seventy-third  Congress, 
first  session.  This  bill  represented  the 
Initial  confrressional  effort  to  amend  the 
Pood  and  DruK  Act.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  bill  was  the 
multiple  seizure  provisions.  Section  16 
<a>  of  S.  1944  introduced  by  Senator 
Copeland  provided  that  adulterated  or 
mi.sbranded  foods,  drugs  and  casmetics 
should  be  liable  to  seizure  by.  first,  proc- 
ess I  ursuant  to  libel,  or  second,  if  a  chief 
of  station  or  other  officer  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  has  probable 
cau.se  to  be.iexe  that  the  article  is  so 
adulterated  as  to  be  imminently  danger- 
ous to  health,  then,  and  in  such  ca:>e 
only,  by  order  of  such  ofiBcer.  issued 
under  his  oath  of  ofiBce.  particularly 
describing  the  article  to  be  seized,  the 
place  where  located,  and  the  oflBcer  and 
employee  to  make  the  seizure.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  original  bill 
contains  specific  authority  for  chiefs  of 
stations  or  other  officers  if  duly  desig- 
nateo  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  \*hose  jurisdiction  the  Food  and 
Drus  Act  was  then  placed  by  law.  to  make 
probable  cause  determinations  necessary 
for  seizure. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
19*4.  S.  2000  and  S.  2800  were  introduced 
•jy  Senator  Copeland  as  substitutes  and 
revisions  of  S  1944.  Neither  8.  2000  n  ir 
S  2800  contained  any  changes  to  section 
16  la'.  S.  1944.  as  quoted  above.  In 
Senate  Report  No.  493  dated  March  15. 

1934.  and  which  accompanied  S  2800  to 

the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee specifically  recognized  that  offi- 
cials other  than  the  Secretary  could  act 
where  the  public  health  demanded  but 
the  refKjrt  notes  that  the  Secretary  was 
specifically  to  designate  the  officials  who 
could  act  under  this  section.  S.  2800 
w  as  not.  however,  enacted  by  the  Senate. 
During  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
Senator  Copeland  again  introduced  a  bill 
known  as  S.  5  in  which  section  711  (a> 
embodied  the  provisions  of  section  16  fa> 
of  S  1944.  S.  2000.  and  S.  2800  which 
authorize  probable  cause  determinations 
to  be  made  by  chiev  of  station  or  oth-  r 
employees  duly  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Section  711  <a>  of  S.  5  also  re- 
quired that  the  facts  upon  which  the 
seizure  was  based  be  duly  rep>orted  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  ..ext  development  in  the  Senate 
occurred  on  April  8.  1935,  when  the  so- 
called  Bailey  amendment  to  section  711 
(a>  was  accepted.  This  amendment 
provided  in  part  as  follows: 

Provided,  hoicever.  That  no  more  than  one 
seizure  action  shall  be  instituted  in  coses  of 
alleged  misbranding,  except  upon  order  to 
show  cause,  and  then  upon  a  showing  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  article  Is  nilsbranded  In 
manner  or  degree  as  to  render  such  article 
Imminently  dangerous  to  health,  or  that  such 
alleged  misbranding  has  t>een  the  basts  of  a 
prior  judgment  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
In  a  criminal  prosecution  or  libel  tor  con- 
demnation proceeding  r.^spectlng  such  ar- 
ticle under  this  act:  And  provided  further. 
That  said  single  seizure  action  shall,  on  mo- 
tion. l)e  removed  for  trial  to  a  Jurisdiction 
of  reasonable  prtixlmlty  to  the  residence  ot 
the  claimant  of  such  article. 


The  above  amendment  clearly  rejected 
the  idea  that  -chiefs  of  stations"  or  "em- 
ployees" could  have  probable  cause  and 
instead  placed  upon  the  Secretary  the 
duty  of  making  "a  showing  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  misbranded." 

The  next  development  in  the  Senate 
was  highly  significant  in  that  it  discloses 
the  protective  cloak  by  w^ilcli  the  Con- 
gress had  always  intended  the  multiple 
seizure  provisions  of  the  present  act  to 
be  surrounded.     On  May  28.  1935    S.   5 

was  enacted  by  the  Senate,  with  still  a 

further  chance  in  section  711  'a>.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  this  section  now 
reads  as  follows: 

Any  article  of  icx>6.  drug,  device,  or  cos- 
metic thHt  Is  adulterft'ed  or  misbranded 
when  Introduced  Into  or  whUe  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  that  has  l)een  manufactured, 
processed,  or  packed  in  a  factory  or  estab- 
lishment, the  operator  of  which  did  nut.  at 
the  time  of  manufacture,  processing  or  pack- 
ing, hold  an  unsu.'^pended  valid  permit.  If 
so  required  by  regulations  under  section  305. 
shall  be  liable  to  be  pr  ceeded  against  while 
in  interstate  commerce  or  at  any  time  there- 
after on  libel  of  Information  and  condemned 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
Is  found,  provided.  ;  owever.  that  not  more 
than  one  seizure  shall  be  Instituted  In  cases 
of  alleged  misbranding,  except  when  the  Sec- 
retary has  probable  cause  to  t>elleTe  from 
facts  found  by  him  that  such  article  Is  so 
misbranded  as  to  render  It  Imminently  dan- 
gerous to  health,  or  when  such  alleged  mis- 
branding has  been  the  basis  ot  a  prior  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  United  Stat«  a  in  a  crim- 
inal proeecutlon  or  libel  for  condemnation 
pnxreding  under  this  act  re8p>ectlng  such 
article,  and  provided  further,  that  said  single 
seizure  action  -hall,  on  motion,  be  removed 

for  trial  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  claimant's 

residence. 

The  Senate  therefore  said  that  the 
Secretary  must  not  only  have  the  prob- 
able cause  but  must  also  find  the  facts, 
and  rejected  the  previous  thoughts  that 
chiefs  of  stations  or  other  employees 
could  have  the  probable  cause,  or  even 
that  the  Secretary  must  make  a  show- 
ing. 

S.  5  then  went  to  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  offered 
an  amendment  to  section  711  (a>.  re- 
numbering it  709  fa>.  and  making  cer- 
tain text  lal  changes  not  of  pertinence 
here.  They  did  not.  however,  alter  in 
any  manner  the  emphasized  language  in 
the  above  quotation.    On  June  19.  1936. 

5  5  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  reported  to  it.  and  the  bill  went  to 
a  conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  where  the  bill  died,  th?  con- 
ferees being  unable  to  agree  on  who  or 
what  agency  was  to  enforce  the  act. 

Again,  in  the  first  session  of  the 
S->venty-flfth  Congress,  on  January  6. 
1937.  Senator  Copeland  reintroduced,  as 
S.  5.  his  measure.    In  this  version,  section 

6  «a>.  as  introduced,  was  identical  with 
section  709  <a)  which  had  been  advan.  d 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  at  the  previous 
session  of  Congress,  except  in  one  re- 
spect. The  word  "imminently"  was 
omitted. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Cjmmerce.  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1937.  a  favorable  report  was 
rendered,  the  word    immuiently  '  being 
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relT^serted.  and  the  second  proviso  be- 
ing shortened  to  read  as  foUcwz: 

When  the  Secretary  has  probable  cause  to 
beUeve  from  facts  found  by  him  that  such 
misbranding  of  the  article  renders  It  Im- 
minently dangerous  to  health. 

Senate  Report  91.  which  accompanied 
S.  5.  stated  as  follo\*s; 

This  bill  permits  multiple  seizures  of  any 
food,  drug,  device,  or  cc.-metlc  that  Is  adul- 
terated.     It    permits    multiple    seizures    for 

raUbrandlng  when  the  misbranding  has  been 
th--  basis  of  a  prior  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Oovemment,  or  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ban  probable  cause  to  believe, 
from  facts  found  by  him.  that  the  misbrand- 
ing renders  the  article  danperous  to  health. 
The  only  limitation  Is  that  misbranding 
which  does  not  render  an  article  dan^rous 
to  health,  shall  not  be  handled  by  multiple 
seizures  made  at  the  will  of  enforcement 
ofBcers.  That  has  been  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  In 
enforcing  the  existing  law.  The  bill  there- 
fore does  no  more  than  write  Into  the  law 
what  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Administration.  But  It  Is  Important  that 
that  policy  be  written  Into  the  blU  becauae 
It  Is  the  proper  policy,  and  because  succeed- 
In  .  administrations  should  be  held  to  that 
policy. 

Senate  Report  No.  91.  from  which  the 
above  quota Mon  Is  taken  was.  however, 
withdrawn,  and  Senate  Retxjrt  No  152 
replaced  it.  In  Senate  Report  152  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to 
multiple  seizures  was  made: 

This  bill  permlU  multiple  selrures  of  any 
fo<:d.  dru«.  device,  or  coemetlc  that  Is  adul- 
terated. It  i-ermlts  multiple  seizures  for 
misbranding  when  the  misbranding  has  been 
the  basis  of  a  prior  Judgment  In  favor  of 
tb«  Government  or  when  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  has  probable  cause  to  believe, 
from  facts  found  by  him.  that  the  mis- 
branding renders  the  article  actuaUy  dan- 
gercus  to  health. 

The  only  limitation  Is  that  mlsbrandlne 
which  doe«  not  render  an  article  actually 
dangerous  to  health  or  Is.  In  a  material  re- 
spect, false  and  fraudxilent.  shall  not  be 
handled  by  multiple  seizures  made  at  the 
will  or  enforcement  officers. 

WhUe  this  actually  does  Impoce  a  limita- 
tion on  aeteure  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
it  d'.^es  confer.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. Buf&clent  power  for  adequate  public 
protection. 

Still,  the  Congress  beUeved  that  the 
Secretary  wps  the  one  who  should  not 
only  have  tiie  probable  cause,  but  who 
should  actually  find  the  facts. 

S.  5  was  enacte.1  by  the  Senate  on 
March  9.  1937.  Following  Senate  pas- 
nge,  the  bill  went  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  a  subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  bill.  This  subcom- 
mittee recotnmended  no  change  in  sec- 
tion 6  <a^  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept in  its  numerical  designation,  mak- 
ing it  3C4  <  a ) .  The  full  ccmmittee,  how- 
ever, made  the  most  significant  chani-'e 
thus  far  when  it  eliminated  the  worls 
'from  facts  found  by  him."  This  omis- 
sion clearly  supports  the  conclu.«ion  that 
the  intent  was  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  have  the  probable  cause,  but  that  he 
need  net  find  the  facts  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  proballe  cause.  This  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  when  the  language  of 
previous  measures  considered  by  Con- 


gress is  compared  with  that  used  by  the 
committee. 

S.  5  passed  the  House  on  June  1.  1938, 
and  immediately  thereafter  a  confer- 
ence committee  wa-.  appointed  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  m  the  Houijt  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  Thi.s  con- 
ference committee  met  and  submitted  a 
report  which  contained  the  present  lan- 
guage of  section  304  <  a '  of  the  act.  The 
report  was  accepted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  S.  5  became  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1S28. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  Congress  certainly  mtended  for  the 
Secretary  to  be  the  Individual  who  de- 
termines whether  or  not  multiple  sei- 
zures would  be  made.  First,  they  re- 
quired him  to  designate  those  officials 
who  could  have  the  probable  cause;  then 
they  added  to  that  the  further  require- 
ment that  the  facts  be  reported  to  him; 
then  they  placed  upon  the  Secretary  the 
burden  of  not  only  having  the  probable 
cause  but  also  of  finding  the  facts;  and, 
then,  finally,  kft  to  him  the  duty  of  hav- 
ing the  probable  cause,  based  upon  the 
fact-finding  activities  of  other  officials, 
thereby  cutting  down  somewhat  upon 
the  personal  duties  formerly  thought 
necessary  to  impose  upon  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary's  role  in  the  multiple- 
seizure  device  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
clear  legislative  intent. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  by  the  reor^amzation  plan  of  1940, 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  were  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  therefore, 

succeeded  to  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties theretofore  'n  the  Secretary  of  Asrl- 
culture.  Certainly  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  is  not  as  important  as  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Agricultiure  who  is  a  Cabinet 
officer.  The  reorganization  plan  of  1940 
thus  in  effect  placed  the  multiple  seizure 
power  in  a  person  of  lesser  responsibility. 
Section  2  of  H.  R.  9158  would  whittle 
away  still  further  the  mtent  of  Congress 
to  place  the  multiple  seizure  power  in 
those  havmg  a  high  degree  of  responsi- 
biht  . 

CONCLtTSION 

I  respectfully  submit  that  section  2  of 
H.  R.  9158  should  be  deleted  from  the 
proposed  bill.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  authorize  the  Admimstrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions,  I  believe  that  these  should 
be  spelled  out  specifically.  I  strongly  re- 
ject any  delegation  of  power  concermng 
the  authority  to  make  determinations  of 
probable  cause  in  regard  to  multiple 
seizures.  We  must  not  cxst  aside  m  a 
moment  of  carelessness  so  fundamental 
a  principle  which  was  resolved  by  the 
Congress  after  years  of  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

On  August  17,  1950,  I  offered  for  your 
information,  proposed  am^ndmT*.!  to 
the  existing  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938  as  amended,  and  made  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  pages  A5824- 
A5927.  explaining  the  amendments. 


Rear  Adm.  Roscoc  H.  Hillenkoetter 


EXTENSION  OF  RiMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  FTN.NSTL'.  A>r..^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEhENlATTVES 

Saturday,  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN  Mr  Spf-ake".  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  heard 

With  interest  Friday  ni^^ht  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  as  the  new  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
assignment  o!  Rear  Adm  Roscoe  H.  Hil- 
lenkoetter. the  present  Director,  to  the 
command  of  a  cruiser  division. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  the  ad- 
miral, have  realized  that  for  many 
months — long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  crisis — he  had  been  desirous  of 
returning  to  sea  duty.  Those  of  us  who 
have  heard  him  testify  on  vanoits  occa- 
sions before  congressional  committees. 
realize  that  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
public  servants  In  the  Government,  and 
his  position  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  fill. 
His  frankness  and  honesty  m  his  appear- 
ances before  our  committees  have  made 
a  universally  fine  impression.  His  per- 
formance as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence merits  from  all  of  us  a  hearty  well 
done. 


Report  on  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELECATZ    FEOM    AiASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-OiiNTAilVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1950 

Mr.  BaRTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
long  tunc  since  I  have  read  an  article 
about  Alaska  which  so  captured  the  fla- 
vor and  vastness  of  the  country  as  that 
written  by  Jessie  Ash  Arndt.  woman's 
editor  of  the  Christi;4n  Science  Monitor, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Monitor  of 
Augtist  23.  BeUeving  this  article  will 
convey  a  truer  understanding  of  Alaska, 
I  take  pleasur**  in  presenting  it  here : 

RZSOVKtS  AMAZE  VISITOR   IS  BtlXT  TOtm  Of 

TraarroHT 

(By  Jessie  Ash  Amdt) 

Alaska,  tt  could  be  said,  becms  in  the  at- 
tractive little  town  of  Ketchikan.  That  U 
where  I  boarded  the  58-foot  motor  launch 
Tur ester,  flagship  of  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  lor  a  Journey  ttirough  the  inside 
passage  to  Juneau  on  a  trip  that  was  to  take 
me  to  the  Bering  Sea. 

Ketchikan,  like  othsr  towns  In  scutheast- 
ern  Alaska,  which  planted  themselves  aearnst 
the  edge  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
reaches  a  short  distance  back  Into  It  and 
stretches  along  about  17  miles  of  forest. 
That's  all.  If  vcu  lork  at  the  map  you  wiU 
find  Kewhikan  Is  written  In  large,  black 
letters  like  Chicago  or  Tulsa  or  Seattle.  But 
It  has  only  about  ti.OOO  population. 

Our  host  aboard  was  Chester  M.  Archbcld. 
the  forester  who  is  in  charge  of  6,000.000  ol 
the  16.  .CO. 000  acres  of  the  Tongass;  Mrs. 
Arch  bold  was  our  hostess.     The  skipper  was 
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Art  Thompson,  also  of  the  Porrst  Serrlce.  who 
one*  b«d  b<«n  a  dcep-a««  diver. 

It  w^M  rraMurlng  to  b«ve  tmo  men  vbo 
kuev  both  the  forest  and  the  aea  in  chante  of 
our  Utile  ship.  Four  hours  over  Mucxith 
water,  which  constantlj  reflected  In  color 
the  radeftated  mountains,  brought  us  to  the 
ptUng  of  au  old  cannery  dock.  Tlie  cannery 
had  burned,  and  because  the  trend  now  Is 
toward  lanrrr  canning  op>er«tlons.  bad  not 
been  rebuUt 


pmorouNB 

We  Ued  up  for  the  night  In  a  wilderness  of 
mountains,  forest,  and  water  that  made  the 
Ytsltor  understand,  earlv  In  his  Journey,  the 
beat  description  of  Alaska — this  section  or 
any  other— of  which  I  know.  A  Negro  from 
the  United  States,  when  asked  his  impres- 
sion of  Alaska,  pondered  and  then  replied: 
"Well,  it's  just  miles  and  miles  of  miles  and 
miles  " 

The  next  day  we  headed  for  Wrangell  via 
Ann  Creek.  At  this  point  the  Forest  Service 
bas  marked  a  trail  from  the  shore  into  the 
forest  Marbe  200  persotu  get  there  in  a 
yew.  Mr.  Archbold  told  us.  That  morning 
we  learned  what  Longfellow  meant  by  "the 
forest  primeval."  Ancient,  moss  grown,  and 
draped,  it  seemed  unreal;  yet  there  we 
with  tremendous  spruce  and  hemlock 
towering  overhead;  twisted  trunks  and  roots 
about  us:  and  the  ground  dogwood,  fern,  and 
myriad  other  forest  plants  t>eneath  our  feet 
sunk  In  spongy  muskeg  cent^irles  old. 

We  stood  above  rapids  up  which  thousands 
of  pink  and  silver  salmon  were  ftrugg.lng  to 
their  spawning  ground  and  watched  &  great 
black  bear  lumbering  up  the  opposite  trail 
and  shaking  the  Ash  he  held  in  his  mouth. 
A  bald  eagle  on  a  rock.  In  the  quieter  water 
above  the  rapids,  was  awaiting  his  chance 
for  a  similar  catch. 

So  we  went  on.  from  Ketchikan  to  Wran- 
gell. a  Utt'e  fishing  village  noted  for  its 
totem  poles;  Wrangell  to  Petersburg,  which 
was  like  a  bit  of  Norway  transplanted  in 
Alaaka.  Nothing  but  air  and  water  connect 
thsae  amall  towti^  and  cities  of  southern 
Alaska,  for  there  are  no  roads  or  other  con- 
necting links  by  land.  Prom  PetersburK  we 
moved  up  s  enlc  Tracy  Arm  to  the  Sawder 
Glacier,  retraced  ou'-  way  to  Stephens  Pas- 
sage, and  continued  to  Juneau,  the  Terri- 
torial capital 

Juneau  brovght  the  Baranof  Hotel  with 
elevators  and  porters  In  uniform,  an  Im- 
pressive Federal  building,  but  a  population 
of  less  than  6.000. 

PACT    or    TOOAT'B    WOKLO 

While  one  la  tempted.  In  describing  the 
stupendous  scenery  of  Alaska,  to  be  lazy  and 
employ  the  meaningless  phrase.  "Its  out  of 
this  woild.  '  one  (*oes  not  do  so.  Alaska  Is 
very  much  a  part  of  today's  world.  Juneau 
brought  <is  duwn  to  earth. 

We  found  Alaskans  listening  to  the  radio 
and  watching  the  headlines,  but  not  talking 
much  about  the  war  in  Korea.  "They  say 
some  of  the  people  down  in  the  States  have 
the  war  Jitters."  more  than  one  person  ob- 
•erred. 

The  radio  news  programs  I  heard  gave  me 
an  Intimate  glimpse  of  the  people:  About  a 
salmon  derby,  a  railrrjaders'  picnic  in  Wasllla. 
an  old-timer  who  tried  to  shoo  a  black  bear 
away  with  a  cane  and  had  a  little  trouble. 
One  of  the  broadcasts  broucht  wry  smiles 
tTfyvry  Alaskans  llater.lng.  The  commentator 
named  a  couple  of  major  matters  which  had 
been  put  aside  for  the  adjournment  of  Ck>n- 
grsss  and  tl.en  added,  "and  other  matters  of 
— condary  Importance  including  statehood 
for  Alaska  " 

There  are  various  reasons  why  statehood 
Is  not  of  secondary  Importance  either  to 
Alaska  or  to  the  rest  of  the  States. 

To  be  sure,  opinion  Is  divided,  even  there, 
on  this  question  But  men  in  a  position  to 
know  most  about  Alaaka  i  needs  appear 
beariUy  la  {avur  uf  It. 


MOBK   l>XOPLK   NCKDCO 

"First.  American  citizenship  is  the  most 
precious  possession  in  the  world,  and  we 
want  It  in  full  measure. '  said  Gov.  Ernest 
Oruenlng.  when  I  interviewed  him  In  Juneau. 
"We  pay  all  the  Federal  taxes  there  are.  and 
yet  we  have  no  voice  in  making  them.  The 
AlajJca  Delegate  is  voteless  even  In  com- 
mittee— a  situation  whclh  has  led  to  dis- 
crimination and  retarded  development  of 
every  kind.  A  Territorial  government,  at 
tx»st.  Is  detcotlve.  because  It  Is  administered 
at  long  range." 

Alaska  has  130.000  population,  said  the 
Governor,  which  is  substantially  more  than 
most  States  had  when  they  were  admitted 
to  the  Union,  and  can  show  an  80-percent 
Increase  In  the  last  decade.  "But  we  need 
more  people.  We  have  586.000  square  miles, 
one-fl:th  the  area  of  the  United  Slates,  which 
Is  4  or  5  mUes  to  every  person.  ' 

■XO  TAPE  ASSAILED 

Incidentally  Governor  Gruenlng  says  red 
tape  s  the  mo»t  serious  Red  menace  wi'hlu 
Alaska.  Until  recently  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature has  t>een  dominated  by  at>sentee  in- 
terests which  have  fought  any  Territorial 
tax  program.  This  Is  now  beginning.  At 
the  last  session  the  battle  was  won  when 
permissive  legislation  was  passed  for  a  city 
sales  tax.  One-half  of  the  estimated  yield 
will  go  to  schools  and  the  rest  to  health  and 
welfare.  Each  town  may  now  vote  Its  own 
local  sales  tax. 

A  day  came  when  we  left  taxes  behind  us 
and  flew  over  the  clouds  from  Juneau  to 
Anchorage,  Here  we  returned  to  roads  and 
roads  that  connected  with  highways. 

Beyond  Anchorage,  along  Glenn  Highway, 
we  found  the  MaUnuska  Valley,  where  the 
people  of  Anchorage  and  Fort  Richardson  get 
their  fresh  produce,  milk,  and  butter.  This 
Valley,  to  which  colonists  were  sent  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  thirties  Is  well 
known — by  name.  I  had  expected  to  see 
many  miles  of  well-cultlvaied  farms.  But 
this,  like  other  preconceived  notions  of 
Alaska,  was  wrong.  There  were  several  farms 
of  good  size  and  with  house  and  barn  sucb 
as  one  might  see  In  Kansas  or  Wisconsin. 
But  these  were  few.  Others  v. ere  still  being 
developed,  from  log  cabins  or  cottages  Instead 
of  from  large      rmhouses. 

LABOR  AND  MATERIALS 

The  major  reasons  can  be  reduced,  per- 
haps, to  two.  Labor  costs  and  building  ma- 
terials are  both  much  higher  than  those  in 
any  State  In  the  Union,  and  the  growing 
season  is  short. 

Below  Anchorage,  from  Seward,  there  Is  a 
railroad  which  goes  all  the  way  to  Falrbanka. 
This  Is  another  link  through  the  Interior. 
It  has  blue  cars  with  yellow  trimmings  and 
draws  a  gay  line  along  the  landscape.  A 
i^ound  trip  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks Is  made  three  times  a  week.  You 
start  about  8  a.  m.  and  arrive  about  11  p.  m. 
I  fle«  In  2  hours  Instead,  so  I  cunt  personally 
vouch  for  the  statement  that  If  a  passenger 
sees  wild  flowers  he  wants,  the  train  stops 
•o  he  can  pick  them. 

But  things  are  like  that  in  Alaska.  A 
man  who  was  on  the  plane  with  us  from 
Anchorage  to  Bethel  on  the  Kuskokwlm 
River  Intended  to  continue  by  bush  plane  to 
Nunlv.'ik  Island  In  the  Bering  Sea  to  watch 
the  reindeer  round-up.  "I'm  eager  to  get 
over  there."  he  said,  with  a  little  impatience 
St  the  low-hanging  clouds. 

ALWAYS    TOMORROW 

"Nt^body's  ever  eager  In  Alaska."  the  bush 
pilot  told  him.  "the  weather  will  clear  maybe 
tomorrow,  maybe  the  next  day,  and  we  can 
get  over."  It  was  the  day  alter  "the  next 
day"  that  they  went. 

When  we  boarded  a  E>ouglas  aircraft  of 
Northern  Consolidated  Airlines  at  Anchorage 
for  the  little  village  of  Bethel— 90  percent 
Imo— our  scats  were  ou  one  side  of  the 


plane  and  roped  securely  on  the  other  was 
the  cargo.  The  plane  carried  a  young  steward 
Instead  of  a  stewardess  to  give  a  lift  wltb 
the  freight. 

We  new  with  eggs,  oranges,  paint,  soup, 
and  other  necessities  for  Bethel  and  outlying 
villages,  scientific  Instruments  for  a  research 
project  at  Kolzebue.  and  luggage  and  a  baby 
carriage  of  a  couple  with  two  children  who 
were  Retting  off  at  Falrwell.  our  first  stop. 

Falrwell  la  a  flag  stop  for  the  Douglas. 
Just  a  landing  strip  to  be  used  when  a  pas- 
senger or  cargo  has  to  lie  picked  up  or  de- 
livered. A  man  met  the  plane  to  pick  up 
two  suits  he  had  sent  to  the  cleaners  in 
Aixhorage  last  week.  They  weren't  ready. 
Try  the  next  flight,  he  was  told. 

MAIN    BTRtrr    LANDING 

From  Falrwell.  we  went  to  McGrath.  where 
we  landed  on  the  main  street,  which  Is  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  airfield. 
The  plane  sounds  Its  horn  and  people  keep 
off  the  runway  when  It  Is  coming  In.  It 
comes  down  over  the  Kuskokwln  River  and 
hits  the  runway  Just  on  the  opposite  bank. 
We  taxied  up  In  front  of  the  roadhouse, 
which  Northern  Consolidated  now  operates, 
and  Marie  Christian,  the  hostess,  welcomed 
lis  for  lunch. 

Before  taking  off  for  Bethel  we  walked 
over  to  the  Northern  Commercial  Co.  store. 
one  of  which  Is  In  practically  every  Alaskan 
village.  Alaskans  quip  that  the  Russians 
could  never  take  Alaska  Ijecause  the  NC 
stores  would  not  give  theTi  credit.  We  also 
looked  at  the  old  river  boat  which  was  on 
one  of  Its  two  visits  a  year  to  the  village. 
It  Is  a  wood-burning  stern-wheeler  and 
serves  to  bring  In  the  heaviest  freight.  Its 
visits  are  still  Important  along  the  Kusko- 
kwlm and  Yukon  but  not  as  vital  as  they 
were  before  the  days  of  the  airlines. 

The  pilot  of  our  aircraft.  Oscar  Underbill. 
has  been  flying  up  In  Alaska  since  1939. 
Shortly  after  we  landed  at  the  airfield  across 
the  river  from  Bethel,  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  Douglas  on  Its  run  txick  to  Anchorage. 

For  days  Northern  Consolidated  had  been 

busy  baullng  fishermen  and  cannery  work- 
ers back  from  BrUtol  Bay,  where  the  salmon 
season  was  over,  and  returning  the  natives 
either  by  bush  plane  or  boat  to  their  villages. 
The  "fish  haul."  they  call  It. 

This  portion  of  Alaska  and  the  far  North 
present  a  curious  contrast  with  the  most 
advanced  modes  of  travel  and  communica- 
tion of  modern  civilization  serving  primitive 
peoples.  The  bush  pilots  are  amonj;  the 
Eskimos'  best  friends. 

WINCED  CONTACT 

Above  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  Wlen-Alaska 
Airlines  operates,  a  dozen  or  more  Eskimo 
mothers  have  named  their  sons  "Sigwlen" 
after  their  good  friend  SIg  Wlen.  the  com- 
ing of  whose  plane  In  the  remote,  snow- 
bound villages  means  supplies,  contact  with 
the  world  outside,  and  winged  aid  In  emer- 
gencies. 

Most  of  the  air  routes  In  Alaska  follow  those 
of  the  dog  teams  which  used  to  carry  the  mall 
In  winter,  while  It  came  by  boat  In  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  1930's  the  bush  pilots  began 
bidding  against  the  dogs  as  mall  carriers.  In 
those  days  flying  was  often  dependent  on  two 
factors  locally  referred  to  as  "WP  and  PW" — 
"weather  permitting  and  pilot  willing."  Now 
the  flights  are  scheduled,  and  the  airlines 
perform  a  service  that  falls  somewhere  l>e- 
tween  that  of  a  rural  mall  carrier  and  a 
local  bus  line,  but  seems  more  speclallaed 
than  either. 

DC- 3    SCKVICk 

For  example.  Northern  Consolidated  Air- 
lines, wblch  marked  Its  ihlrd  anniversary  this 
year,  has  ll.ree  DC-3'b  which  fly  to  points 
out  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  and  con- 
nect with  bush  planes,  nine  of  which  service 
Eskimo  villages  and  even  Individuals  living 
In  remote  spots,  who  have  no  other  link  with 
cU  IJlzatlon  except  the  radio.     Anything  from 
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window  shades  to  toothpaste  may  be  needed 
by  people  in  these  far-off  places,  either  while 
or  Eskimo,  and  no  request  Is  t<x>  small  to  be 
filled.  "You  name  It,  we  fly  It,"  say  Northern 
Consolidated  officials. 

By  using  the  DC-3's  for  the  long  Jumps 
and  connectlnt;  with  the  bush  planes  which 
reach  areas  where  a  larger  craft  could  not 
land,  the  service  is  speeded  up  and  greater 
safety  Insured.  Typical  of  bush-plane  serv- 
ice are  the  eight  mail  stops  within  90  miles 
of  Bethel. 

Not  only  Is  the  cost  of  gasoline  much  high- 
er— 57  cents  a  gallon  on  some  routes  against 
less  than  half  that  In  the  States,  he  ex- 
plained, but  the  haul  In  Alaska  Is  typically 
one  way.  whereas  In  the  States  you  can't 
Justify  a  run  with  less  than  a  65-  or  70- 
percent  load. 

PaODUCE  TLOMrS   TW 

Befcre  the  days  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation, people  In  this  region  received  their 
produce  and  eggs  by  boat  In  June  and  Au- 
gust. The  produce  was  not  too  fresh  after 
14  days  aboard,  and  the  eggs  often  failed  to 
last  through  the  winter,  even  when  they  were 
carefully  put  down  In  waterglass. 

The  meat  flow.i  In  L  all  frocen.  Flour, 
canned  goods,  and  other  heavy  staples  are 
still  brought  by  boat. 

Incidentally,  It  was  a  bush  plane  that 
enabled  me  to  hold  $35,000  worth  of  plati- 
num In  my  hands.  This  was  In  a  leather 
poke,  smaller  than  a  large  bag  of  pxjpcorn, 
bu"  It  was  so  heavy  I  could  hardly  hold  It. 

When  o(Bclals  o»  the  Good  News  Bay  plati- 
num mine  on  Kuskokwlm  Bay  of  the  Bering 
Se--  were  asked  bow  they  ship  their  plati- 
num their  answer  Is:  "By  registered  air  mall." 
Unless  you  know  more  about  platinum  than 
I  did.  vih«»»i  we  went  from  Bethel  150  miles 
by  bush  plane  to  see  the  platinum  opera- 
tions, ycu  may  have  thought  It  was  shipped 
b:  carload.  After  watching  the  tremendous 
bucket  dredge,  standing  m  golden  brown 
water  and  biting  out  tons  of  earth  In  search 
of  the  precious  metal,  such  a  conclusion 
would  not  seem  unreasonable  Neverthe- 
Icc-.  platinum  does  not  come  out  In  heavy 
or  laree  pieces,  though  It  is  much  heavier 
than  gold. 

TOWNS  CONTRASTED 

Mr  and  Mrs.  F  O.  Tompkins,  who  manage 
tbe  Platinum  roadhouse.  took  us  in  their 
trujk  over  the  gravel  road  which  has  been 
built  acroas  the  barren  tundra  from  Plati- 
num to  Good  News  Bay,  to  see  the  mine. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  contrast  between 
the  tiny  village  of  Platinum — a  handful  of 
r  klmo  huts,  the  little  store,  the  radio  shack, 
the  roadhouse.  then  vast,  flat  tundra  and  the 
Bering  Sea — and  the  modern  little  mining 
eommurliy  which  exists  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  year  at  Good  News  Bay.  then 
Is  closed  for  th?  winter. 

There  are  white  frame  houses  with  modem 
conveniences,  a  txjwllng  allev  with  Alaska 
r..iirals  on  the  walls,  and  a  record  player  for 
dances  in  the  room  adjoining  The  bowling 
alley  Is  really  the  community  center.  There 
is  the  company  ofBce.  with  a  modern  apart- 
ment above,  which  Is  the  home  of  two  young 
men  of  the  staff — an  apartment  such  as  cne 
might  flnd  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 
but  would  hardly  expect  In  this  Isolated  spot. 

We  also  visit  xl  the  cook  shack  where  we 
were  invited  to  help  ourselves  to  seme  of 
the  wonderful  coffee  cake  the  night  cook. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Anderson  had  Just  taken  out 
of  the  oven.  Any  time,  day  or  night,  men 
off  duty  may  go  to  the  cock  shack  for  a  snack. 
The  long,  low  building  Ls  immaculate,  bloom- 
ing plants  are  In  the  wtodows.  and  Mrs.  An- 
derson or  one  of  the  other  capable  cocks 
is  cheerily  at  work  on  the  next  meal — men  en 
three  shifts  must  be  led  three  times  a  day. 

WEATHER   nN.\U.T   CLEARS 

it  was  mid-afternoon  the  next  day  before 
the  weaiher  cleared  at  Platinum  enough  lux 


us  to  return  by  bush  plane  to  Bethel.  I 
borrowed  a  typewriter  at  the  radio  shack. 

While  I  worked,  the  radio  operator  pre- 
pared his  dinner  In  his  living  quarters  ad- 
joining. Occasional  messages  came  over 
the  radio.  Would  Tosch  come  first  for  the 
passengers  waiting  at  Platinum  or  lake  the 
fishermen  to  Coos  Bay  and  then  come  over? 
He  would  land  the  fishermen  at  Coos  Bay 
first  and  then  fly  to  Platinum  lor  the  three 
passengers.  That  meant  us.  He  would  be 
there  In  a  couple  of  hours. 

That  evening,  when  we  returned,  we 
learned  there  was  to  be  an  Eskimo  dance  at 
Max  Lieb  s  lundra  Shack.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  shack  It  already  was  filled  with  Es- 
kimos of  all  ages,  the  older  women  seated 
on  the  benches  around  the  wall  of  the  big 
room  where  there  Is  a  soda  fountain.  The 
Tundra  Shack  serves  as  a  community  cen- 
ter for  Bethel's  Eskimo  teen  agers. 

An  old  Eskimo,  wearing  fur  trousers  and 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  held  a  drum,  with  a 
long  handle,  high  In  front  of  him  and  beat 
It  rhythmically  with  a  long,  slender  stick. 
Two  other  Eskimo  men  with  fur  masks  on 
their  faces  held  what  looked  like  shepherds' 
pipes  with  two  short  knobs  on  them  into 
which  were  stuck  stiff  grasses  or  quills — 
three  In  each — and  at  the  end  of  which 
bobbed  white  rabbit  tails.  The  men  kept  the 
rhythm  with  these  bobbing  sticks.  (The 
younger  generation,  sitting  In  a  circle  on  the 
floor,  kept  time  with  bubble  gum.) 

DRUMMER    JOINS    IN 

Presently  one  of  the  women  felt  moved 
to  come  out  and  dance.  She  donned  a 
feather  headdress  and  some  beads  but  added 
no  other  costume  to  her  blue  rayon  dress, 
which  perhaps  came  from  Sears.  Roebuck. 
She  went  through  the  movements  of  the 
dance  as  the  drummer  called  them,  move- 
ments which  resembled  those  of  the  Ha- 
waiian dance,  although  they  were  more  with 
the  arms  than  the  feet. 

Other  Esktrno  women  and  men  took  their 
turns  or  danced  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
the  drummer,  with  the  agility  of  a  man  a 

third  his   age,   himself  performed  a  hunting 
dance 

On  another  day.  Ken  McRoberts,  as  every- 
one knows  him.  went  wi'h  us  en  the  little 
mctorboat  which  Max  Lieb  runs  to  the 
Moravian  Children's  Home  above  Kwithluk. 
a  3-hour  Ulp  from  Bethel  ou  the  Kuskok- 
wlm River. 

ADVrNTCBOCS   C.\REER 

He  is  much  Iseloved  by  the  Eskimos  and  the 
white  people  of  the  area.  Including  the 
Moravian  missionaries  whose  work  in  this 
region  is  a  story  In  Itself.  The  day  of  oni 
uip  to  the  Children's  Home  was  chilly  and 
rainy.  The  marshal  stood  on  the  deck  ot  the 
boat  With  the  hood  of  his  windbreaker 
thrown  back  disclosing  Iron-gray  hair  above 
a  ruddy,  pleasant  face  and  steady  eyes,  un- 
mindful of  the  chill  rain  and  wind. 

His  service  in  Alaska  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  hazardous  and  fraught 
with  adventure  more  often  because  of  the 
weather  than  because  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal. 

"The  Eskimos  are  good  honest  people." 
he  told  me.  "Most  crimes  derive  from 
drinking.  If  It  were  not  for  that  we  should 
have  none.  When  there  were  liquor  stores 
in  Bethel  the  Jail  was  packed,  but  now  there 
are  only  one  or  two  ever  in  It.  Much  credit 
for  this  Is  due  the  Moravians.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  Moravians."  he  added.  "I  do 
not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  our 
natives  when  there  was  a  large  Army  camp 
acroes  from  Bethel.  As  It  is.  they  stood  up 
against  the  outside  Influences  better  than 
moet  whites" 

A  yen  for  adventure  which  has  led  many 
men  to  Alaska,  brcueht  Ken  McRoberts  here 
In  1935.  He  came  from  his  home  in  Napa. 
Idaho,  to  Anchorafe-e  and  first  did  surveying 


on  the  Matanuska  project  and  then  worked 
on  the  railroad.  In  11)36,  he  ran  the  Colony 
Barbershop  in  Anchorage  for  a  couple  of 
moi.ths.  s<ild  It,  and  went  to  Takotna  on  the 
Kuskokwlm.  which  was  having  a  boom  be- 
cause of  a  £?old  strike 

There  he  ran  the  Kusko  Times  for  2  years, 
serving  the  135  white  people  who  had  come 
there  Alter  that  he  did  freighting  on  the 
Takotna  River  and  then  shipped  in  a  truck 
and  did  trucking  from  the  nver  to  mining 
camps.  For  a  period  he  prr>6p<*cted  for  pold.  _ 
Then  came  World  War  II  He  was  ab<^ve 
the  aE;e  for  service  but  became  United  States 
marshal  to  do  his  part  In  that  capacity,  and 
he  has  served  since 

ABEtTPT  DEPAETURX 

His  home  in  Bethel  is  cne  of  those  with  a 
a  Utile  greenhouse  beside  It  In  which  a  lew 
fresh  vegetables  grow  In  the  summer 

Our  departure  from  the  boat  and  the 
friendly  people  aboard  was  abrupt.  We  had 
left  the  Children's  Home  and  were  tying 
up  at  the  village  of  Kwithluk  w'nen  our  pon- 
t<jon  pisne  landed  In  the  river  to  take  us 
aboard 

From  Anchorage  we  fiew  to  Fairbanks. 
ab<-)ut  90  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle  There 
trucks  and  motorcars  testified  to  the  con- 
necting highways  and  the  8  boater  planes  I 
counted  in  the  Chena  River,  along  the  bank 
opposite  my  hotel  window,  indicated  that 
the  airlines  were  also  well-traveiel. 

We  arrived  in  Fairbanks  after  midnight, 
and  it  was  then  almost  dark,  but,  by  the  time 
I  had  settled  down  for  seme  sleep,  it  was 
daylight  again.  Sweet  peas  growing  as  bi^h 
as  my  head,  gorgeous  nasturtiunis.  aimtjst 
any  other  flower  you  could  liame.  and  a  sun- 
flower 16  feet  high,  were  some  of  the  results 
of  the  roimd-the-ciock  daylight  of  summer- 
time in  this  section. 

TOMORROW'S  rEONTIia 

But  beneath  the  tcpsoU  the  ground  re- 
mains frozen,  and  this,  plus  the  frosts  which 
come  In  late  August  above  ground,  makes 
It  impossible  to  have  perennials  here.  Seed 
must  be  planted  annually  and  tisually  started 
inside,  then  put  into  the  ground  alter 
June  1 

At  Bethel  I  heard  a  comment  that  seemed 
apropos  of  the  people's  feelings  about  Alaska 
in  whatever  part.  Ketchikan  to  Bethe-  to 
Fairbanks-  Once  people  adjust  to  Alaska,  they 
never  want  to  live  outside  again. 

After  a  few  .Teeks  there  one  can  under- 
stand Those  who  hdve  come  and  stayed 
have  met  obstacles  and  overcome  them. 
They  have  earned  the  heritage  the  country 
promises  lor  them.  It  is  thei.'-s  because  they 
have  put  so  much  Into  it  It  is  America's 
frontier  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Thej  are 
the  pioneers. 


How  Red  My  Htning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

CF   MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTA  iTVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1950 

Mr  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
wTitten  by  Reginald  Wright  KaulTman, 
which  appeared  m  the  Bangor  Maine) 
Daily  News  on  August  14.  1950: 
How  Red  Mt  H wiring 

Soviet  diplomacy  is  devilish,  and  dev- 
ilifihly  clever.  Broadly,  It  envisages  a  aeries 
of  distant,  far-ecattered  and  separately 
minor  wars  to  involve  America  until  America 
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to  Mad  «bit«.  vtarvupoB  a  daalh  blow  cAn 
b*  ikfUy  OMUt  Uft.  ICuTOWtr.  Um  Sorleu 
h«r«  *ctU%>T«<l.  In  KoTP*.  a  poatttoo  frozn 
vblch  Uvcy  vUl  t«npormni7  proflt.  no  mat* 
x*T  What  tt4i  mUttary  taaua.  U  wa  loac.  U 
will  aaaoa — bowvvcr  arronaoual^r — tbat  com- 
■raatom  can  wont  us  tn  fair  flcttt:  tf  w«  wtn. 
«•  wlU— bowvm-  falaal]P— ba  ptUoned  a*  ci- 
ptoitcra  of  badcvard  pMipiaa. 

ll*v*rU»eJes*.  it  U  now  ol  paramount  Im- 
parumce  that  ar  wtn.  So  tt  ta  of  paramount 
tmportanc«  Uiat  wa  unlt«<llr  support  our 
OoTamment  And  ao  It  to  of  paramount  im- 
portAnoa  that  we  hare  a  aoT«rtun«nt  which 
w«  can  tnppatt  onnftclantly. 

At  tha  pflaaant  Boaaant.  we  haven't  such  a 
OofanuBaat.  Thto  u  what  tha  votars  mt»t 
keep  tn  mind  at  iha  coming  congrtaalonal 
eiectlonx 

We  need  a  iiiiigr— aliintl  majority  that  wui 
guide  the  man  whcnn  the  radio  boys  rail  the 
Praatdant  at  the  Unlt«d  Statea— with  fervent 
tmphailii  (heaven  knoara  why)  on  vhelr 
prapoatUoo — a  Ooognaa  that,  at  tha  very 
ICMt.  In  tha  mattar  of  aecurtty.  will  mt«  Ut. 
TYtunan  from  his  parUoua  complacency: 

Red  haninga.  The  alltuloii.  °  Dr  Brewer 
explains,  "to  to  trailing  a  red  herring  on  the 
ground,  to  destroy  the  scent  and  set  the 
(bunting)  dogs  at  fsult."  What  ghost- 
writer. Clark  Clifford  or  Judge  Rosenman. 
supplied  the  phrase?  Lattimore.  perhaps, 
Wtira  proving  that  China's  Reds  were  simple 
agrarians?  Kvery  duroesti'.  and  mi'«t  forelKn 
Oammuntot  dangers  wera  red  herrings  all. 
Oonadence-stricken  Ellsa^th  Bentley. 
Wretched  Alger  Hlas.  The  prospects  for 
peace  wera  better  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  S  years — a  few  brief  days  before 
Korea  exploded     How  red  was  my  herring. 

Proceed  thence,  from  fUh  to  birds,  from 
the  Ichthjologj  of  Ut.  Truman  to  the  ornl- 
tboiogy  of  his  party. 

The  tnulttlonal  emblem  of  the  Democrats 
was  a  (xattent  donkey;  its  present  symbol  is 
an  oetrlch.  For.  though  zoologists  aver  that 
this  ratlu  has  no  gall  bladder,  he  does  pos- 
Bcaa  a  Tery  muscular  gizzard;  though  be  can 
run  00  miles  In  an  hour,  he  runs  ever  In  a 
circle.  And  how  wrote  learned  Anoetoa  of 
Koa?  "When  pu.'sued.  the  ostrich  buries  his 
bead  in  the  sand,  thinking  that,  forsooth,  if 
he  cannot  see  his  enemies,  his  enemies  cannot 
see  him"  Result  plumes  for  knights  hel- 
mets, for  tbelr  ladles'  fans— but  dead 
oatrlchea. 

Only  eyes  burled?  Kars  alao.  The  Demo- 
crat administration,  the  Democrat  majority 
In  CongreM  were  alike  deaf  to  Hurley  s  cau- 
tlona.  MacArthurs  appeals.  Merely  a  des- 
perate minimum  of  asstounce  was  Toted 
S<iuth  Korea,  and  almost  none  of  that  as- 
sistance actually  delivered.  In  January,  this 
smug  announcement :  "The  United  Statea 
will  not  provide  military  aid  or  (even)  ad- 
vice to  Chinese  forcea  on  Formosa;  •  •  • 
the  resources  on  Formoaa  arc  adequate  •  •  • 
for  defense."  Waahlngton  asked  the  Chi- 
neae  NaUonailat  air  force  to  cease  opera- 
tions against  the  Chloeae  Communtots,  aiid. 
for  a  fateful  month,  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
air  force  obeyed,  while  thousands  of  vet- 
erans in  the  Red  Chinese  army  were  trans- 
ferred to  North  Korea. 

These  we  facu  that  cannot  be  denied. 
Tbeee  are  the  reasons  why  a  handful  of 
raw  and  InstiOclently  armed  American  boys 
hod  to  be  sent  for  maaasrre  by  trained  maaaca 
of  well-arnurd  Korean  Communist  soldiers. 
Why  our  tanks  were  Inferior  to  the  enemy's 
Russian  tanks,  our  medical  corps  miserably 
tUMleratafled.  our  military  intelligence  a  be- 
wildered butt  for  ridicuie  ThU  to  why, 
white  American  courage  wu  never  higher, 
we  Amerlcaas — who  once  t>(>asted  one  of  us 
could  whip  10  Germans — had  to  find  out 
the  hard  way  that  10  Reds  sometimes  make 
a   bit   of   prograbs  against  oa«  An^rlcan. 

And  there,  too.  Ilea  a  moat  cogent  reason 
Why  the  coming  Congrees  should  be  predomi- 
natingly   RepuoUcau.      Not    change    bursca 


while  crnssing  a  atreamf  It  all  depends,  as 
Roland  Bkton  says,  on  the  sort  of  horses  In- 
volved. 

Into  thU  mesa  It  was  the  Democrat  Party 
that  brought  ua.  Wa  haw  good  reason  to 
hope  a  change  to  Republican  influences  will 
be  a  change  for  the  better.  We  have  no 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Democrau  now  in 
Oongieas  will  improve  so  long  as  they  re- 
main there.  They  have  had  their  chance,  and 
they  have  murdered  it  Of  course,  we  must 
support  this  war:  so  we  should  of  course 
seek  at  least  a  legislative  branch  of  Oovern- 
ment  capable  of  commanding  confident  sup- 
port. No  more  talk  of  red  herrings:  no  more 
suicidal  oatrlches: 

"If  you  dont  win  this  war,"  says  Elsen- 
howvr,  "you  can't  win  anywhere." 


Controls  To  Prevent  Run-Away  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  OSOMUA 

IN  THE  rOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ef- 
forts 10  get  the  immediate  imposition  of 
price,  rent.  wage,  and  profits  controls 
are  well  known  in  the  House  since  I  took 
a  definite  stand  in  a  speech  made  even 
Ijefore  Mr.  Baiuch's  ideas  were  made 
public.  Moreover.  I  fought  for  every 
amendment  to  the  recent  control  meas- 
ure that  would  have  imposed  a  roll-back 
of  prices  to  pre-Korean  days  and  for 
the  imposition  of  controls  immediately. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  for 
controls,  especially  in  the  building  in- 
dustry-. I  am  including  herewith  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilkerson.  a  prominent 
builder  from  my  home  city  o'  Rome,  Ga. 

At,'ain  I  urge  that  some  action  be  taken 
immediately  1 1  control  run-away  infla- 
tion. 

Rome.  Ga..  August  26. 1950. 
Hon.  Henooson  L.  Lanham, 

Wasftington.  D.  C. 

Ocas  Sib:  During  the  last  few  days  we  have 
t>een  receiving  price  schedules  showing  quite 
an  Increase  m  price  of  various  Items  and  ma- 
terials which  go  into  effect  on  certain  dates. 
These  prices  are  effective  at  certain  times 
and  apply  on  that  which  will  t>e  shipped  on 
these  certain  dates. 

Since  we  had  our  orders  in  before  the 
Increase  in  prices  we  should  have  some  pro- 
tection on  prices  since  we  will  not  be  able 
to  Increase  our  prices  to  our  customers. 

It  seems  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
price  controls,  allocations  and  possibly  ra- 
tioning to  keep  things  In  line.  If  such  U 
In  the  making  it  seems  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war  and  fix  prices  at 
the  level  at  which  they  were  at  that  time. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  seem  to  feel 
that  prices  would  be  fixed  at  the  prevailing 
prices  around  30  days  before  regulations  and 
they  all  want  new  prices  In  effect  for  30 
days  before  these  regulations  go  Into  effect. 
There  to  really  no  sense  In  these  Increases 
and  some  meastires  should  be  passed  to  set 
all  prices  of  materials  and  labor  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Those  who  have  contracts  on  a  large 
number  of  Jobs  signed  up  some  time  ago 
a^e  not  going  to  stay  In  business  unless 
given  eooM  MilcUnce.     New   work   to   not 


going  to  t>e  let  at  the  higher  prices  and  work- 
men wUl  be  k>af\ng. 

Contracts  for  some  of  the  new  schools 
being  let  here  In  the  last  few  days  are 
around  one-third  higher  than  those  let  30 
days  ago.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  situation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

R     G     WiLKEXSON, 


White  UfRes  Economy  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Government  reorganization  for 
greater  economy  and  preater  efficiency 
has  become  a  watchword  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  want  Uncle  Sam  to 
put  his  house  in  order.  This  demand 
for  economy  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment has  become  intensified  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  Because  we 
must  now  raise  billions  of  dollars  to  sup- 
ply our  boys  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  bring  about  victory,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  save  in  every  other 
department  of  Government. 

The  American  people,  as  taxpayers, 
want  the  Governir.ent  to  be  well-run. 
They  demand  that  modern,  businesslike 
techniques  of  management  be  applied. 
They  insist  that  the  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment be  simplified  and  that  lines  of 
authority  be  clearly  drawn,  so  that  we 
can  hold  our  public  servants  fully  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

In  other  words,  they  want  an  all-out 
attack  on  inefficiency,  waste,  and  red 
tape  in  their  Government.  Beset  with 
heavy  taxes  and  a  national  budget  defi- 
cit, the  American  people  are  right  in 
makin?  these  demands.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  Government  structure  that 
is  too  sprawling  and  cumbersome  to  be 
well-mana!?ed.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
wasteful  duplication  of  agencies  and 
activities. 

roixow  Hoovn  commission  rxcommenoa- 

TIONS 

Some  shortsighted  people  would  effect 
these  economies  by  making  a  p)ercentage 
cut  straight  across  the  Ixjard  in  all  Gov- 
ernment departments.  Anyone  should 
know  that  this  would  not  work,  as  has 
been  so  aptly  pointed  out  by  President 
Truman  in  recent  statements  on  the 
subject.  All  Government  departments 
are  not  necessarily  overstaffed  because 
some  of  them  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  Government  departments,  in  view 
of  developments  resulting  from  the  Ko- 
rean war,  are  understaffed. 

Let  us  rely  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  They  have 
studied  this  problem  long  and  hard.  It 
is  true  that  no  commission  is  infallible 
but  the  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations should  certainly  be  safer  than 
a  percentagewise  reduction  straight 
across  the  board  as  is  recommended  by 
some  Members  of  Congress. 
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work  TOWASD  BfblNISS  tmciENCY   IN 
GOVCENMENT 

I  am  Klad  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Congress  is  alert  to  the  problem 
Without  fanfare,  without  headlines,  we 
are  moving  steadily  forward  in  reor- 
ganizing the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  Ho<jver  Commi.ssion  recommenda- 
tions. Uncle  Sam  is  taking  firm  steps 
to  put  his  hou.se  in  order.  Mr.  Hoover 
him.self  recently  te.stified  before  a  Sen- 
ate committr-»  that  a.stonishing  progress 
has  been  made.  Experts  say  that  we 
have  accomplished  more  in  the  past  year 
than  in  any  like  f>enod  in  our  history. 

wnrrr  snx  to  savx  S2so.ooo.ooo  tearlt 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  $250,000,000  an- 
nually, according  to  authorities  who 
have  made  a  study  of  Government  reor- 
ganization. 

I  refer  to  my  bill.  H  R  8663,  to  con- 
."jolidate  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  civil  functions  of  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Senator  Paul 
DouGL-^s.  of  Illinois,  has  paid  me  the 
high  compliment  of  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Hoover  Commission  itself  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  these  two 
Government  agencies  as  propKJsed  in  my 
bill.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  to  have  these  two  agencies  com- 
peting to  see  which  shall  build  the  dams 
on  our  mountain  streams.  The  Hoover 
Commission  report  pointed  out  how  these 
two  agencies,  by  fighting  each  other  for 
the  right  to  build  Pine  Flat  Dam  in  Cali- 
fornia, have,  through  the  conniving  of 
some  selfish  interests,  delayed  the  build- 
ing of  Pine  Flat  Dam  for  10  years. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  good 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two 
agencies  must  he  consolidated,  and  I 
urge  one  and  all  to  support  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  for  this  purpose. 

OOVEHNMENT   MUST   BE   OVrRH.*rLED   TO 
ATOMIC-ACE   ETTICIENCY 

Speaking  as  a  legislator,  as  well  as  a 
businessman  with  25  years  of  successful 
experience,  and  as  an  individual  citizen 
who  wants  his  Government  to  be  sound 
and  strong  ana  prepared  to  meet  the 
problem  of  the  atomic  age.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  thoroughgoing  Government 
reorganization  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  ranks  as  one 
of  the  rjost  important  matters  confront- 
ing the  Nation  today.  We  must  solve  it; 
we  will  solve  it,  as  our  progress  demon- 
strates. In  so  doing,  we  must  rise  above 
narrow  partisan  or  private  interest ;  good 
government  comes  first. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
our  country's  welfare  realize  how  impor- 
tant is  the  need  foi  overhauling  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  We  cannot 
travel  the  modern  highway  to  peace  and 
prosperity  with  a  vehicle  handed  down 
from  the  horse -and -buggy  days. 

TO     PaESEBVE     DEMOCBACT     COVDU«MINT     NEEDS 
STRE.\ML1NINC 

Democracy  faces  the  challenge  of  a  to- 
talitarian ideology.  To  resLst  it  success- 
fully our  Government  muft  l>e  stream- 
lined and  organizeil  to  render  ?CQcient 
scrvlc?.  Every  ou-ice  of  fat  most  be 
xcvi— App. sac 


trimmed   off.     Its   muscles   and   sinews 
mu.st  be  strong. 

We  want  the  most  security  and  the 
most  service  we  can  get  fo*-  each  tax  dol- 
lar; but  we  do  not  want  our  security  to  t>e 
weakened,  nor  the  essential  services  of 
Government  to  be  curtailed 

THREE   TO   FOfH    BILLION    DOLLARS    YEARLY 
SAVINGS    ARE    POSSIBLE 

When  our  work  of  Government  reor- 
ganization —  now  near  the  halfway 
mark — comes  clo.se  to  fulfillment,  the 
experts  say  that  possibly  three  or  four 
billion  dollars  in  yearly  savings  will  re- 
sult. This,  so  say  the  experts,  will  do 
away  with  a  substantial  part  of  the  budg- 
et deficit.  It  should  help  us  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  Korea  and  prepare  our 
defenses  against  further  aggression. 
More  than  that,  a  shouid  mean  a  better 
Government  and  a  healthier  democracy. 

I  am  pledged  to  the  ta.-k  of  eliminating 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  in  our  Federal 
Government.  I  have  voted  in  support  of 
every  one  of  the  Hoover  Commi.ssion 
recommendations  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  In  addition.  I 
have  introduced  the  far-reaching  bill  to 
consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  civil  functions  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers. I  have  taken  definite  and  posi- 
tive actio;""  to  streamline  our  Govern- 
ment, to  save  money,  and  to  make  for 
greater  efficiencj. 

I  predict  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
will  be  found  worthy  of  acceptance  and 
the  economies  resulting  therefrom  will 
make  it  easier  to  finance  the  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  build  our  defenses, 
and  make  the  tax  burden  of  our  people 
easier  to  beai. 


Fair-Tradcd  Products 


EXTENSIf^N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmiS 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  statement  sent  to  me 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade.  Dr.  John  W.  Dargavel.  chairman. 
It  is  very  revealinfe  and  is  self-explana- 
tory : 

Telegraphic  Scanty   or   Puice   BEHA^^oa  or 
Faih-T»adet  PaoDccTs  Since  Korea 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  price  behavior  of 
fair-traded  products  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea,  the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Pair  Trade  conducted  a  telegraphic  survey  of 
300  manufacturers,  selected  at  random  In 
fields  In  which  fair  trade  is  prevalent. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  these 
manufacturers  on  Augu  t  2  by  Dr  John  W. 
Dargavel.  chairman  of  the  bureau  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists: 

•  Btjreac  or  Education  on  Pant  Trade 

"Srtc  York.  S.  Y. 
•In  World  War  II  fair-trade  prices  showed 
remarkable  resistanc  to  inaation.  Bureau 
of  Education  on  Fair  Trade,  therefore,  is 
asaembling  data  on  behavior  of  fair-trade 
prices  in  current  war  crisis.  You  and  other 
leading  manuIacturCiS  in  fields  where  lair 


trade  Is  prevalent  are  belne  polled  to  Ind 
out  what  has  hap[)e„ed  to  lair-trade  prices 
or  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  them  in  tore- 
seeable  future.  Have  your  tair-trade  prices 
remained  unchanged?  Are  they  likely  to  be 
pushed  up  because  of  war  conditions?  \^e 
do  not  expect  specific  statistics  but  would 
appreciate  indications  of  trends  All  com- 
pany names  will  be  kept  confidential  in  pub- 
licizing results  of  poll  'Your  information 
will  simply  be  correlated  with  other  data  in 
a  general  summary.  Your  immediate  coop- 
eration will  be  appreciated. 

•John  W    Dargavel, 

Ciairman." 

As  of  August  17.  1950,  responses  fc  )tfc  by 
telegram  and  letter  had  been  received  from 
125  manufacturers,  or  42  percent  cf  the  total 
queried 

Of  the  125  manufacturers  respondlnR  to 
date  84.  or  67  percent,  sell  some  or  all  of 
their  products  under  fair  trade  Forty-one, 
or  33  percent,  do  not  fair  trade  their  products. 

The  84  manufacturers  on  fair  trade  who 
have  responded  represent  these  12  fields: 
Proprietary  drugs,  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
16;  electrical  appliances  and  household  prod- 
ucts. 10;  cameras  and  photo  supplies.  5; 
lxx>ks.  9;  tobacco  procucts,  4;  hardware.  7; 
automobile  accessories.  7:  office  supplies  and 
equipment,  6;  Jewelry.  sUverware  anc  op.^ical 
g<xxls,  6;  household  furnishing  and  utensils. 
6,  radio,  television,  and  phonographs.  2; 
packaged  and  canned-food  products.  6 

A  breakdown  of  the  responses  irom  the  84 
fair-trading  manufacturers  shows:  Have  not 
raised  prices  *nd  do  not  expect  to  do  so  in 
foreseeable  future,  73  firms,  or  87  percent; 
have  not  raised  prices  but  expect  to  do,  so  in 
near  future.  6  firms,  or  7  percent;  small  price 
Increases  already  made.  5  ■  Tns,  or  6  percent. 

The  generality  of  comment  running 
through  the  responses  of  the  73  manufac- 
turers who  have  not  raised  their  fair-trade 
prices  is  that  they  will  make  every  eflort  to 
maintain  these  prices  at  present  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  a  number  no'ued  that  price 
Increases  might  become  necessary  if  the  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  were  to  rise  sub- 
stantially. 

The  resolve  of  manufacturers  to  avoid  rais- 
ing their  fair  trade  prices  is  reflected  in  the 
following  comments  culled  from  their  re- 
sponses to  the  Bureau's  survey: 

"You're  entirely  correct  m  saying  that  in 
■World  War  II  fair-trade  prices  showed  re- 
markable resu?tance  to  inflation.  A  least 
that  statement  holds  true  Insofar  as  our  own 
products  are  concerned  •  •  •  our  prin- 
cipal lines  have  net  changed  at  all  in  price 
during  the  period  from  1937  to  date  •  •  • 
our  prices  structure  today  is  essentially  the 
Fame  as  it  was  before  World  War  II 
•      •      •  ■• — By  a  maker  of  mens  pip>es. 

"So  far  as  we  can  determine  at  the  present 
time,  we  do  not  anticipate  increasing  our 
fair-trade  mmimum  prices  on  any  of  our 
models  •  *  •." — By  a  producer  of  electric 
shavers. 

■We  wUl  make  every  effort  to  keep  our 
prices  at  the  present  level  throughout  the 
present  slttiatlon.  which  we  have  every  hope 
will  not  reach  any  such  proportions  a.s  dur- 
ing the  years  1942  through  9  —By  an 
automobile-accessories  manufacturer. 

•"Our  fair-trade  prices  have  remained  un- 
changed In  face  of  present  crisis  We  will  re- 
sist any  pressure  trying  to  push  them  up- 
ward. We  are  A.-Tnly  convinced .  that  any 
changes  in  price  structure  of  whole  economy 
at  this  time  or  in  predictable  future  will  act 
to  brine  on  dreaded  G<nerr.mer.t  regula- 
tion."—By  a  maker  of  pen -and -pencil  sets. 

•'It  Is  our  firm  resolve  to  hold  the  present 
price  level,  but  this  can  be  done  only  if  the 
printers,  binders,  manufacturers  of  paper, 
boards  glue,  cloth,  etc  .  are  willing  to  do 
their  pan  •  •  •  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  best  interest  of  all  would  be  served  If 
every  price  was  held  at  the  level  existing  June 
1.  1950     •     •     '.  — By  a  book  publisher. 
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it  w*"~       r r  the  iMt  ••▼- 

d  ctuuvTP  our 

priow  or  f»lr-tr*tie  mininiuins  on  proprtetarf 
druc  Item*,  unles*  forv-«l  to  do  to  l»y  net*- 
inflntion  •  •  •."—By  a  proprteury 
producer. 

"We  dtd  not  r*l»e  prloea  during  the  iMt 
World  War  and  cur  r»lr-tr»d#  price*  hare 
remained  unchanjped  tlnce  the  war  vtth  a 
few  minor  except '<^i«  ^'*  <**>  *****  plan  any 
fcneral  price  advance*  due  to  prMcnt  war 
sKiMUon  txakmm  ooDdltions  brou&ht  atwut  by 
aitraneM  tn  suppii««  and  materialt  would 
(or«c  1M  to  make  minor  adju»tment«  on  a  few 
exceptional  Items  But  we  do  not  plan  any 
(teuerai  prtoe  advance*  "—By  a  cosmetics 
inanulacturer 

"Our  fair-trade  prices  have  remained  un- 
cban^cd.  nor  do  we  see  any  cliaixges  in  im- 
aadlate  future.  We  agree  with  experience 
that  fa  -trade  prices  show  remarkable  re- 
atotanc«  to  inflation.  wtMreM  aome  other 
IUmb  ct  our  manufacture  hare  bad  recent 
prtc«s  Uktcam*  "— By  a  manufacturer  of 
brass  products. 

"In  spite  of  increaaed  material  and  latmr 
cosu.  have  not  considered  raise  in  price  of 
decp-freere  uniu  •  •  •.'—By  a  household 
appliances  produoar. 

"Definitely,  fair-traded  (brand  name)  will 
net  le  prlctfd  on  the  basis  of  what  the  tralBc 
will  bear  •  •  •.—By  a  carpet-sweeper 
manufacturer. 

COMCLUSIOMS 

It  U  dear  that  fair-trade  prices,  to  date, 
have  remained  at  pre-Korean  levels  despite 
the  pnce  rises  noted  In  the  press  In  many 
other  Items  As  of  August  17.  94  pei^nt  of 
the  fair-trading  manufacturers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  Btireau's  surrey  bad  not  In- 
creoaed  price*:  of  tills.  87  percent  do  not 
to  raise  thetr  fair-trade  prices  In  the 
ible  lutur-.  while  7  percent  do  ex- 
to  do  so.  Only  5  of  the  84  fair-trading 
itifacturers  included  in  this  study  had 
ntaad  ttetr  (air-trade  prices  since  Korea,  and 
«ven  tb««a  S  said  their  price  increases  were 


It  Is.  perhaps,  also  interesting  that  a  ran- 
dom selection  of  300  manufacturers  in  fields 
In  which  fair  trade  Is  practiced  diTloae*  that 
two  out  of  every  three  manofaetwa  in 
the**  Aelds  cbooae  to  sell  their  products 
under  fak'  trade  In  order  to  protect  the 
property  values  of  their  nationally  known 
and  advertised  trade-marks. 

oasiaTAnoNs 

At  this  time  it  would  appear  that  fair- 
trade  prices  will  hold  the  Une  against  infla- 
tUnary  preasure*  fai  better  than  non-fair- 
trad*  pnoes.  Tills  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, slno*  fair-trade  price*  have  In  the  past 
demcnstrated  thetr  staMUty. 

Other  studies  cooduetad  over  the  past 
decade  have  demonstrated  that  fair-trade 
prices,  while  the  lowest  at  which  the  efBdent 
retailer  can  sell  and  sull  esm  an  honest 
living,  do  resist  inflation.  Results  of  these 
other  studiM: 

Pre- World  War  II:  Pair-trade  prices  of  50 
leading  drug  producu  in  1939  were  down  1 
percent  trum  prefatr  trad*  depression 
prices.  These  statistics  come  (rotn  tb*  Unl- 
Tsntty  at  lOnikeaota's  School  of  Buclneas 
AdmlalstratkNi. 

The  war  and  postwar  period:  Prom  1939 
to  1947  the  prtoas  of  IJM  falr-Uaded  drug 
producu  rose  only  S.I  percent,  while  Btireau 
of  Labor  figures  showed  food  prices  aoaring 
•3  percent  and  the  over-all  cost  of  living  S03 
percent  This  study  was  mad*  by  the  Na- 
tional AaaoctaUon  of  Chain  Drug  Stores 

Tb*  taMOMttat*  past — July  to  December 
Th*  falr-trsde  prices  of  S6  nationally 
drtig  products,  over -all.  were  )•■•  than 
the  prices  fur  the  same  items  in  th*  non- 
fair- trad*  areas.  Tb*  American  consumer 
paid  one-t«nth  of  a  cent  less  for  them,  under 
fair  trade,  on  the  basis  of  a  compoall* 
wei^b:r^  average  A  product-by-product 
analyslii  showed  that  17  out  of  tbe  as  itams 
sold  fur  less  under  faU   Uad*.     IIm  oaaal* 


mum  price  diilerence  between  the  falr-uade 
and  non -fair-trade  areas  U  slightly  over  3 
cents.  Only  3  products  out  of  the  2fl  show 
this  much  difTerenc.  Two  sold  for  3  cenu 
le*»  under  fair  trade  Yet  these  famous 
brands  of  dentifrices,  headache  remedies, 
laxatives,  shampooe*.  and  shaving  creams 
were  typically  ui«d  m  "lo**  leaders"  by  pred- 
atory price  cutters  in  non-fair-trade  arras. 
They  are  the  products  on  which  lower  prices 
could  be  expected  in  non-fair-trade  areas 
If  such  lower  prices  really  existed. 

This  study,  by  an  independent  research 
agency  through  the  Bureau's  Research  Ad- 
visory Committee,  was  s  scientific  analysis  of 
prices  in  770  selected  druj?  stores — 700  in 
the  fair-trade  area  and  70  in  the  non-fair- 
trade — to  keep  the  pn-portlon  between  the 
sire  of  the  two  areas.  Independent  and 
chain  stores  in  rural  and  urban  areas  were 
Included  In  arriving  at  the  final  figures 
similar  types  of  stores  were  compared  and 
prices  weighted,  according  to  sales  volume. 

All  theae  findings  »how  that  consumers 
cannot  expect  to  pay  leaslPlthout  fair  trade, 
and  that  in  many  cases  they  would  pay 
more.  This  is  a  ulbute  to  the  integrity  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
operating  under  voluntary  fair  trade. 


Discharfe   of  Civil   Service    Personnel   af 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Air  Force  Base 


EXlENSIOi.  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
weeks  no-*  i  have  been  urging  that  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
b:  asked  to  resign.  I  have  done  this,  not 
only  because  of  his  bungling  and  his  ap- 
parent lack  of  ability,  but  because  I  think 
he  has  in  many  cases  deliberately  misled 
the  people,  among  them  many  Congress- 
men. For  instance,  in  the  famous  con- 
ference held  at  the  Penta??on  when  Mr. 
Johnson  announced  that  he  was  cutting 
thirty  thousand  from  the  payroll,  he  an- 
nounced that  approximately  100  civil- 
service  personnel  were  beint;  discharged 
from  the  Marietta  Air  Force  Base  at 
Marietta.  Ga.  Later  I  found  that  Secre- 
tary Johnson  had  permitted  the  Air 
Force  to  employ  a  corporation  to  do  the 
same  work  the  civil-service  employees 
had  Ijeen  domt,'.  Practically  all  of  the 
civil-service  employees  were  then  dis- 
cliarged  and  then  employed  by  this  cor- 
poration. 

I  wrote  Secretary  Johnson  at  the  time, 
protesting  this  sort  of  skullduggery,  but 
never  got  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
him. 

I  am  now.  with  leave  first  obtained, 
extending  In  the  Record  with  my  own 
statement  a  letter  which  is  startling  in 
Its  disclosure  of  things  that  are  said  to 
be  happening  at  this  same  Air  Force  base 
in  connection  with  this  contract  and 
subsequent  ones  made  with  the  Air  Force 
ofBcials.  This  Is  a  small  contract,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  afraid  it  Is  typical  of  what 
is  happening  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
our  armed  services  and  the  procurement 
of  services  and  supplies. 

I  am  withholding  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  gave  mc  this  information,  as  to 
d^M-loae  it  would,  no  doubt  cau^  him  to 


lose  his  job.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  patriotism  for  putting  the  facts  be- 
fore us. 

It  st^ms  to  me  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  immediately  begin  an 
Investigation  of  this  whole  problem,  or 
m  the  event  the  standing:  commiiiee  is 
too  busy  with  other  matters  then  com- 
mittees similar  to  the  famed  Truman 
committoi.  which  was  .set  up  duimt; 
World  War  II  to  track  down  corruption 
and  bribery  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  equipment  for 
our  armed  services,  should  make  such  an 
investigation. 

Hon.  HrNDiaaoN  Lanham. 

Rrpresentative  From  Georgia. 

Wasnington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Sib:  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing facts  for  your  Information  and  I  be- 
lieve they  demand  an  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion. Please  do  not  use  my  name  In  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  as  I  am  employed  by 
civil  service  and  could  suSer.  If  the  wrong 
parties  discovered  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing data : 

The  Tumpane  Co..  Inc..  is  a  "fly  by  night" 
corporation,  organized  to  milk  money  from 
United  St.ites  Air  Force.  They  depend  upon 
the  Inside  pull  of  their  secretary,  Jack  Lepre, 
a  former  Air  Force  colonel,  and  money  placed 
In  the  proper  hands  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Dayton,  Ohio,  fur  their  business. 
They  were  awarded  a  contract  to  load  and 
unload  freight  at  Government  aircraft  plant 
No.  6.  Marietta.  Ga..  In  January  1949.  The 
contract  was  let.  even  though  the  service 
was  not  needed  Sufficient  clvll-servlce  per- 
sonnel was  available  to  do  all  of  the  work. 
The  contract  called  for  a  certain  number  of 
cars  to  be  loaded  and  unli.mde'l.  during  a 
6  months'  period.  The  Air  Force  knew  that 
this  number  would  never  be  reached.  Jack 
Lepre  and  John  Tumpane  announced  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  this  small  contract 
(tSS.OOO)  but  they  were  after  big  game.  In 
other  words,  they  knew  9  months  In  ad\-ance 
that  the  plant  would  be  let  out  on  a  service 
contract,  which  was  dons  on  September  21, 

1949.  after  the  Louis  Johnson  economy  policy 
was  announced. 

The  buyer  of  this  contract  (loading  and 
unloading)  was  a  civilian  at  Wright  Field 
named  Miller  When  the  contract  expired, 
John  Tumpane  was  prepared  to  sign  a  re- 
lease on  the  deal  but  MlUer  told  him  not  to 
do  so:  that  he  could  collect  about  $19,000 
for  work  called  for  In  the  contract  but  whlc*i 
the  Government  had  been  unable  to  fur- 
nish.    The  settlement  Is  still  pending. 

Then.  In  September  1949,  the  large  con- 
tract was  awarded  for  plant  operation.  All 
clvll-servlce  personnel  was  discharged  from 
the  Government  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  Louis  Johnson  and  rehired  by  Tump<ine 
at  a  higher  salary.  However,  Tumpane  knew 
that  be  must  make  a  good  showing  on  this 
first  big  contract  and  he  did  manage  to  fire 
enough  production  workers  to  offset  the 
larpe  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  his  com- 
pany and  by  this  procedure  his  actual  cost 
of  operation  was  no  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment operation.  He  was  able  to  do  this  by 
not  doing  any  work.  The  contracting  officer 
for  the  Air  Force,  at  Marietta,  was  told  that 
he  would  remain  at  this  base  as  long  as  he 
caused  Tumpane  no  trouble  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  transferred,  so  he  caused  no  trou- 
ble. In  fact,  he  spent  his  vacation  at  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla..  with  John  Tumpane  during 
March  1960. 

The  first  service  contract  expired  June  31, 

1950.  Then,  another  service  contract  was  let. 
to  run  until  December  1952.  Naturally.  Tum- 
pane was  (flven  this  contract,  too.  it  was 
awar:led  by  J.  B.  Straley,  at  Wright  Field. 
Tumpane  knew  that  h*  would  also  be  given 
this  Job.  Straley  had  taken  care  of  that.  Any 
other  bidders  figured  to  have  a  chance,  were 
disqualified,  for  one  reason  or  another.    Some 
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were  refused  an  Invitation  to  bid.  because 
they  were  not  financially  able  to  perform  the 
contract,  yet  all  of  Tumpane's  payments  are 
assigned  to  a  bank.  They  borrow  money 
from  week  to  week  to  meet  the  payrolls  and 
other  expense. 

With  the  award  of  the  latest  contract,  sal- 
aries really  shot  upward.  John  Tumpane  ad- 
vanced h's  salary  from  »200  to  MOO  per  week. 
Other  salaries  range  from  •250  per  week, 
downward.  Several  girls  earn  $10  per  week, 
as  they  are  favored  by  the  company. 

Last  week  Tumpane  decided  to  put  him- 
self In  the  transportation  business.  A  ship- 
ment of  Jeeps  consigned  to  Warner  Robins, 
were  loaded  on  bis  trucks.  He  requested  a 
0<iverument  bill  of  lading  to  cover  the  move- 
ment. The  officer  In  charge  decided  this  was 
too  much  like  General  Meyers"  own  actions 
and  refused  to  Issue  the  bills.  Tumpane  be- 
came very  angry  but  he  finally  made  a  deal 
with  Smith  Transfer  Co.,  In  East  Point.  Ga.. 
to  use  their  name  on  the  bill  and  give  him 
the  revenue  for  hauling.  There  Is  also  on 
the  records  at  this  plant  the  evidence  that  In 
November  1949  Mr.  Tumpane  ordered  a  truck- 
load  of  lumber  delivered  to  his  home  in 
Marietta,  but  there  Is  no  record  In  the  salvage 
office  that  he  ever  purchased  any  lumber. 
Tliese.  and  many  other  Incidents  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  Use  this  information  as  you 
see  fit.  but  please  do  not  use  my  name  for 
reasons  I  have  already  explained. 

I    will    keep   you    Informed   as   to   future 
happenings. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Giuseppe  Garibaldi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESi:NTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  was  not  only  a  great  Italian 
patriot  but  an  inspired  humanitarian. 
So  much  was  he  admired  for  his  sterling 
military  virtues  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
offered  him  a  commission  as  a  general 
officer  in  the  Union  Army.  In  the  Italian 
liberator's  letter  to  Lincoln  alter  the  is- 
suance of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion it  is  said  that  Garibaldi  originated 
the  name  of  Great  Emancipator  by 
vshich  Linccln  has  been  since  known. 

In  July  1850  Garibaldi  came  to  Staten 
Island  and  resided  there  3  years.  In  ob- 
servanc  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  visit.  I  am  pleased  -o  include 
in  my  remarks  a  sketch  of  the  great  lib- 
erator's life  by  Daniel  Santoro.  as 
follows: 

Garibaldi 

(By  Daniel  Santoro) 

"There  Is  around  the  name  of  Garibaldi  a 
halo  which  nothing  can  extinguish;  a  whole 
life  devoted  to  one  subject — his  country: 
a  name  consecrated  by  the  deeds  of  honor, 
first  abroad  and  then  at  home;  honor  and 
constancy  more  than  admirable,  simplicity  of 
life  and  manner  which  recalls  the  men  of 
antiquity;  all  the  mournful  trials  and  losses 
manfully  endured;  glory  and  poverty.  Every 
particular  referring  to  such  a  man  Is  pre- 
cious."— Giuseppe  Mazzlnl,  Italia  del  Popolo, 
1850. 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  born  at  Nice  on 
July  4.  1807.  His  humble  but  devout  par- 
ents brought  him  up  In  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples. Youn"  Giuseppe  did  not  mingle 
easily  with  other  boys,  he  was  a  quiet  sort  of 


boy  preferring  the  out-of-doors  and  a  life  of 
solitude.  How  well  suited  to  his  personality 
the  recluse  life  of  an  exile  at  Caprera  was 
to  be. 

He  loved  and  conversed  with  nature,  and 
the  life  at  sea  where  he  was  sent  to  earn  his 
living  in  a  fisherman's  craft  did  not  distract 
him  from  his  studies.  He  was  conversant 
with  many  languages  and  literatures. 

As  a  boy  he  had  shown  great  admiration 
for  the  Eternal  City:  her  monuments,  her 
ruins,  and  the  glory  of  the  past  held  a  certain 
charm  for  him.  But  more  than  anything 
else  Rome's  loss  cf  Independence  left  an  in- 
delible mark  in  his  mind,  and  from  that  time 
he  dedicated  himself  to  principles  of  liberty. 
Early  in  life  he  had  made  voyages  to  the 
Black  Sea.  and  on  one  of  these  voyages  aboard 
the  brig  Cortese  he  was  second  in  command. 
Pirates  were  not  uncommon  in  those  days, 
and  Garibaldi,  observing  the  lawlessness  on 
the  high  seas  and  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic 
nations  of  the  east,  was  fired  with  an  Inordi- 
nate love  of  liberty.  Having  refused  to  carry 
out  his  father's  wish  to  become  a  priest, 
Giuseppe  had  embarked  on  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. 

In  1834  another  great  leader.  Giuseppe 
Mazzini.  was  organizing  a  society  called 
Giovine  Italia  ( Young  Italy  i .  which  was  rap- 
Idly  exfjandlng  among  the  Italian  patriots. 
Garibaldi,  fired  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Joined  the  movemeut,  enlisting  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Sardinian  Navy. 

With  a  number  of  companions  aboard  the 
frigate  Euridice.  Garibaldi  plotted  the  seizure 
oi  the  vessel  first,  and  then  to  take  the  ar- 
senal a'  Genoa  at  tht-  same  time  that  Maz- 
zinl's  expedition  would  enter  Savoy.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Garibaldi  was  in  danger 
of  being  arrested.  Condemned  to  death  by 
default  on  June  3,  1834.  he  escaped  to  South 
America,  where  he  was  given  letters  of 
marque  by  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  which  was 
in  revolt  against  Brazil.  After  a  series  of 
victorious  engagements.  Garibaldi  was  taken 
prisoner  and  subjected  to  severe  torture,  re- 
sulting In  the  dislocation  of  his  limbs.  Re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  renewed  the  war 
against  Brazil  and  capture<"  Port  Allegro. 

It  was  in  Rio  that  he  met  Anita  Riberas. 
They  fell  in  love  and  wer-  married  on  board 
the  ship  Rio  Fardo.  On  March  26.  1842.  the 
marriage  vows  were  renewed  In  the  Church 
of  St.  Francisco  d'  Assise,  since  a  religious 
ceremony  was  the  only  one  recognized  by 
the  government.  Anita,  who  was  to  be  his 
devoted  companion  for  many  years  to  come, 
was  as  brave  as  her  husband,  fearing  neither 
the  battlefield  nor  the  dangerous  adventures. 
They  sailed  away  and  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  warfare  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
battlefields,  experiencing  the  hardships  of 
camp  life  and  wandering  over  the  sea  and 
wilderness.  Anita  bore  her  husband  three 
children:  Menotti.  Ricciotti,  and  Teresita. 

Garibaldi  next  passed  into  the  service  of 
Uruguay  and  was  sent  to  Corrientes  with  a 
small  fiotilla.  Having  exhausted  his  am- 
munition, and  seeing  himself  t)elng  over- 
taken by  Af'.iuiral  Brown,  against  whose 
fleet  he  had  fought  for  three  days.  Garibaldi 
burned  his  ships  and  escaped. 

Returning  to  Montevideo,  Garibaldi  organ- 
ized the  Italian  Legion.  It  was  the  first 
considerable  body  of  his  countrymen  which 
he  commanded  on  land.  Most  of  them  were 
political  exiles,  and  they  wore  the  famous 
red  shirt.  They  enlisted  with  the  idea  of 
fiichting  for  the  liberty  of  Montevideo  in  re- 
turn for  shelter  it  had  given  them,  but  the 
real  reason  was  to  prepare  for  the  big  strug- 
gle, the  unification  of  Italy,  which  Garibaldi 
had  never  forgotten  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
American  forests. 

This  Italian  Legion  saved  Montevideo 
when  it  was  hard  pressed  by  its  enemies  in 
1843  and  1846.  Garibaldi  was  loved  by  aU 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi  had  been  in 
constant  touch  with  "Yt-ung  Italy"  at  home, 
and  when  in  1847  news  of  the  political  dis- 


turbances in  Europe  reached  him.  he  first 
sent  his  family  to  Genoa,  and  then  in  1848 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  about  25  fighting 
companies. 

On  June  24.  1848  the  "Speranza"  arrived 
at  Nice.  News  reached  Garibaldi  that  Pa- 
lermo. MUan.  Venice,  and  many  other  cities 
had  started  on  the  momentous  revolution, 
that  the  Austrian  Army  was  in  retreat  and 
that  all  Italy  was  arming.  The  whole  city 
rallied  with  Joy  'round  Garibaldi. 

He  was  then,  and  remained  throughout 
his  life  a  Republican,  ready  to  fight  for  pop- 
ular government  In  any  form  Garibaldi 
offered  his  sword  to  Charles  Albert  (Italy  s 
first  king),  but  the  latter  refused  the  offer 
of  the  rebel  of  1834,  and  Garibaldi  took  a 
commission  under  the  Incompetent  provi- 
sional government  of  Milan,  who  sent  him 
with  badly  armed  and  ill-chosen  men  to 
Bergamo,  where  he  had  no  opptoj-tunity  to 
prevent  the  oi.saster  of  the  main  army  at 
Cu-toza. 

But  the  Garlbaldians  who  had  come  from 
Montevideo  were  not  consent  to  lay  down 
their  arms  after  the  famous  armistice  was 
signed  between  Piedmont  and  Austria,  and 
carried  on  a  republican  campaign  against 
Au.«;tria  in  the  Aljjs.  The  little  campaign  was 
waged,  however,  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  the 
mountain  villages  of  Lake  Mag^iore  and 
Varese,  and  by  the  end  of  August  Gari- 
baldi was  driven  across  the  Swiss  border, 
demonstrating  on  the  way  his  genius  In 
feuerrilla  warfare  whUe  the  Austrlans  re- 
covered all  the  Lombard  and  Alpine  terri- 
tory. 

Returning  from  Switzerland.  Garibaldi  de- 
cided to  carry  the  people's  war  to  Sicily 
eeainst  Ferdinand  n.  King  of  Naples  and  of 
SicUy. 

In  October  1848  he  sailed  from  Genoa  ac- 
companied by  some  70  companies  mostly 
from  Montevideo.  When  they  arrived  at 
FUigare  on  November  9,  they  found  their 
entrance  into  the  Papal  States  blocked  by  400 
Swiss  guards.  In  this  critical  juncture  of  his 
career  the  people  of  Bologna  came  to  his 
rescue  and  permitted  him  to  enter  the  city 
and  a  few  days  lat'^r  sent  for  his  men  from 
Filigare.  In  the  meantime  political  events 
in  Rome  took  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  and  allowed  Garil)aldi  lo  push  his 
enlistment  problem  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
end  of  November  the  First  Italian  Legion 
could  leave  Ravenna  with  500  men. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  French  advanced 
on  i-tome  with  about  6.CO0  Infantry  and  a 
complete  equipment  of  field  guns  marching 
straight  for  the  summit  of  the  Vatican  hill 
to  the  Porta  Pertusa  by  which  they  were  to 
enter  Romt. 

Garibaldi  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  storr  ed  through  the  gardens  fight- 
ing with  bayonets.  After  a  fierce  struggle 
the  French  were  put  to  flight. 

He  was  "of  middle  stature,  deep  chested 
and  wide  shouldered,  his  frame  was  cast  m 
an  iron  mold,  combining  agility  with 
strengtl-  There  was  something  statuesque 
In  the  appearance  of  his  head,  with  its  broad 
brow,  straight  features,  and  long,  fiowing 
hair  blending  with  a  beard  of  the  same 
golden  hue.  His  countenance,  expressive  of 
resolution,  gave  character  to  his  features 
rather  striking  than  handsome.  In  his  dress 
he  consulted  the  picturesque.  He  wore  at 
that  time  a  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  ornamented 
with  gold  lace:  a  tunic,  or  blouse,  with  rich 
red;  and  besides  his  sword  he  carried  a  dag- 
ger in  his  te'it.  In  his  movements  Garibaldi 
displayed  ease  and  grace,  mingled  with  that 
sober  and  stately  dignity  acquired  by  those 
who  had  exercised  authority  over  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Western 
World."  The  quotation  is  from  Frank  Les- 
lies FVapular  Monthly  of  May  1882. 

That  night  Rome  celebrated  the  victory, 
and  Garibaldi  secured  his  position  he  so 
well  deserved  in  ihe  imagination  of  his  coun- 
t.'-ymen. 


Avil.'JO 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Wbtl«  the  French  were  tempornrllf  quirt 
and  awaiting  rctnfrreemenu  Maixlnt  hMl  to 
hla  plaiM  to  pTPTcnt  bU  cnrintes  at 
t.  Klnc  Fsrdtnand  and  the  NeapuUtan 
•rmj.  rrooi  raacblnf  Rome.  Be.  ttowlort, 
lnatnict«<l  OailtMldt  to  ctom  t)M  C>W|WHB> 
to  kerp  ttit  invaden  In  elMCk. 

Oftribaldi  l^ft  with  ajOO  troopi  OB  May  A, 
■Ml  t«ktnK  the  road  aouth  from  RfHr\e  to 
KaplM  took  up  bit  bMdqu«rt«r«  at  Palet- 
trlna.  On*  enfaffemrnt  fotlo«'Ml  another, 
until  on  Mar  9  with  a  amall  tore*  he  defeated 
thf  Neapolitan  mrmj.  Tlie  expedition  bad 
■ucceeded  In  prevrnting  the  fiirthrr  advance 
of  King  j^rdlnand's  armj,  and  'Jaribaldl  wai 
rvcaUed  to  Rome 

The  destiny  of  the  Romji*  Republic  had 
nov  reached  Ita  most  critical  point  Maz- 
rinl  waa  at  the  bead  of  the  eoTernment; 
Roaelll  waa  the  commander  In  chief,  and  the 
defenae  of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  Ciarl- 
baldl,  who  clearly  aaw  the  error  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  algned  with  France.  Dxanng 
the  foUowlnf  weeks  one  engat^ement  fol- 
kiwd  another,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  waa 
■Mled. 

Rome  fell,  amd  Oarlbaldl  waa  accompanied 
by  an  army  of  4.0OU  volunteers  which  beaded 
toward  Venice  with  the  Idea  of  JolnlnK  the 
defender^  of  that  city.  Thus  he  embarked 
on  that  magnlflcent  retreat  through  central 
Italy  pursued  by  the  armies  of  France,  Aus- 
tria. Spain,  and  Naples. 

By  hla  conKummate  generalship  and  the 
matchless  endurance  of  his  men.  Oarlbaldl 
reached  ihe  Republic  of  San  liarlno.  With 
hl.s  wife  and  a  handful  of  followers,  he  vainly 
attempted  to  pet  thrcuRb  to  Venice,  where 
the  tricolor  was  still  flying,  and  he  took 
refuge  In  the  pine  forests  of  Ravenna. 

Anita,  who  had  undergone  great  sufferlneis 
during  her  voyage,  was  dying.  Oarlbaldl 
•ought  shelter  In  a  nearby  cottage,  and  she 
expired  In  her  husband's  arms. 

Afflicted  by  »o  great  a  loss,  pursued  by  the 
Austrlans,  Garibaldi,  assisted  by  all  claasea 
of  people,  fled  to  Gibraltar,  proceeding  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  Jtint-  27  left  for  New  York. 
Horace  Greeley's  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  recorded  the  arrival  on  July  30.  1850. 
"The  ship  Waterloo  arrived  from  Liverpool 
this  morning  with  Garibaldi,  known  the 
world  over  as  the  hero  of  Montevideo  and 
the  defender  of  the  Roman  Republic.  He 
will  be  received  by  all  who  know  him  In  a 
befitting  manner  as  a  man  of  char'.)cter.  and 
for  bla  •ervice  In  behalf  of  liberty." 

Oarlbaldl  arrived  at  the  quarantine,  then 
located  In  TompklnsvlUe.  Staten  Ifland.  at 
10  a  m.  on  July  30.  1850,  and  proceeded  to 
the  PavUioB  Hotel  en  Richmond  Terrace,  St. 
George.  Staten  Island,  where  he  stayed.  In 
New  Tork  he  found  many  friends.  He  did  not 
have  to  work  for  his  living.  Oarlbaldl  waa 
proud  in  a  humble  way  and  be  was  deter- 
mined to  earn  his  own  ll.lng.  He  led  a  tran- 
quil life,  avoiding  the  honors  of  the  New  York 
society,  which  would  have  wanted  to  lionize 
him.  Instead  he  preferred  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  State  laland,  where  on  October  1850 
be  went  to  live  with  Antonio  Meuccl — who 
was  workir>g  on  hla  Invention  of  tbe  tele- 
phone— far  from  the  Insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  metropolis.  ^ 

Oarlbaldl  occupied  the  room  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  modeat  cotta{!;e.  The  fur- 
niture was  very  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of 
an  Iron  t)ed  with  three  mattreaaes.  three 
chairs,  a  amall  t'sble.  a  wooden  "toilette." 
•  closet  on  which  rested  a  wax  skull,  and  a 
small  mirror  ban^n^  on  tbe  wall  befor* 
which  Oarlbaldl  often  "tormented '  bla 
blond  beard  with  the  aclaaort. 

He  had  placed  a  parrot  in  the  entrance  hall 
who  had  been  taught  the  famous  words: 
"Hurrah  for  Italy  •  •  •  BanUh  the  for- 
elgners"  (Viva  Iltalla!  Fuorl  to  itranlerot), 
and  whenever  anyone  appeared  at  the  en- 
traxioe  tbe  bird  would  shmit  the  refrain  to 
the  delight  and  aatoniabmcnt  of  those  pr«a- 
«iit. 


Life  waa  simple  but  happy  In  the  tiny  Oarl- 
baldian  colony,  which  so<in  brcame  the  center 
of  reuntona  for  the  ItalUn  exiles  and  polit- 
ical refugee*  of  every  nationality.  On  Sun- 
day the  visitors  were  Dumerous.  among  them 
rorestl.  Fllopartl.  FaataeakU.  Co.  Forbes  and 
tbe  poet.  Daniel  Pelton. 

But  funds  were  running  low  In  tpUe  r(  the 
CAreful  economy  <if  the  hounehnld.  Tbe  iCea 
of  setting  up  a  candle  factory  came  fo  Oarl- 
baldl, and  with  Meurcl  they  estahllahc  I  a 
small  factory.  One.  however,  should  keep  In 
mind  that  Oarlbaldl's  work  waa  voluntary. 
He  himself  tells  In  his  Memcrle.  'at  the 
Mrucclfl  I  could  work  if  I  wanted  to  '  His 
main  diversions  consisted  of  going  fishing 
and  hunting  In  the  woods. 

Lite  waa  pleasant  In  the  tiny  vlltHge  of 
Clifton,  but  Italy  was  up  In  arms  once  more, 
and  Oarlbaldl  prepared  to  return.  Parting 
was  difficult,  "Good-by."  he  said  to  his 
friend  Meucd,  leaving  him  his  red  shirt  as  a 
souvenir  (now  In  the  Museum  In  Rome), 
"never  forget  the  foreman  of  the  candle  lac- 
tory:  he  will  never  forpet  you." 

And  with  that  Oarlbaldl  left  for  Italy  In 
1854  never  to  return  to  America.  He  pur- 
chased the  Island  of  Caprera.  and  there  he 
built  his  home. 

In  the  War  o.  1859  he  was  given  command 
of  the  Alpine  Infantry.  Defeating  the  Aus- 
trlans at  Casale  on  May  8.  crossing  the  Tlclno 
on  the  23d  of  May  after  a  series  of  victorious 
battles,  he  liberated  the  Alpine  territory  as 
far  as  the  Tyrol  frontier.  The  Armistice  of 
Vlllafranca  prevented  him  from  advancing 
into  Austrian  territory. 

Returning  to  Como.  he  married  Countess 
Ralmondl,  who  had  aided  him  during  the 
c:  mpalgn.  But  the  duty  to  his  country  was 
by  far  stronger  than  the  duty  to  his  wife, 
rnd  Oarlbaldl  set  out  for  central  Italy. 

Forbidden  to  Invade  Romagna.  he  re- 
turned Indignantly  to  Caprera.  where  with 
Crispl  and  Bertaml  he  planned  the  Invasion 
of  Sicily.  Assured  of  the  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land by  Sir  James  Hudson,  he  began  prepara- 
tions for  the  expedition  of  Marsala. 

In  revolt  against  the  Bourbon  tyranny, 
Sicily  looked  to  Oarlbaldl  as  her  redeemer. 
On  May  11.  1860.  while  Cavour  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  affair.  Oarlbaldl  landed  at  Marsala. 
Within  a  few  days  he  had  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Calataflml.  Having  outwitted  the  strong 
garrison  at  Palermo,  he  effected  an  entry  Into 
that  city  on  May  30.  His  victory  at  Mtlnzzo 
about  a  month  later  established  him  as 
dictator  In  Victor  Emmanuel's  name,  though 
the  King  had  not  given  his  official  sanction. 

Instead  of  crossing  to  Calabria.  Garibaldi 
secretly  departed  for  Aranci  Bay  In  Sar- 
dinia, where  Dertaml  was  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Papal  States.  Cavour, 
however,  obliged  the  expedition  to  sail  for 
Palermo. 

Returning  to  Messina,  he  found  a  letter 
from  King  Victor  Emmanuel  11  dissuading 
him  tr  im  Invading  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Garibaldi,  In  his  reply,  asked  for  permission 
t*^  disobey,  anrf  the  following  day  crossed 
the  strait  to  Calabria,  where  he  won  the 
Battle  of  Regglo  on  the  21st  of  August.  At 
K<;i  CiiavannI  9,000  Neapolitan  trrxips  capit- 
ulated, and  on  October  1  he  routed  the  re- 
maining 40.0(Xj  Bourbon  soldiers  on  the 
Volturiio.  The  Italian  trocpw  had  now  occu- 
pied Le  Marche.  Umbrla.  and  Abruz7l. 

The  presence  of  the  Italian  troops,  how- 
ever put  a"  end  to  the  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  Oarlbaldl  unwill- 
ingly Issued  a  plebiscite  which  was  to  sanc- 
tion the  inccrpcjratlon  of  the  two  Sicilies 
Into  the  Italian  realm.  Disbanding  his  vol- 
unteers, Oarlb.-tdl  returned  to  Caprera. 

Cavour  could  nut  escape  from  his  old 
pledge  of  Plombleres  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France,  and  Oarlbaldl  became  highly  In- 
dignant. Returning  to  political  life,  he  be- 
came a  deputy  In  1891  and  raised  a  bitter 
and  violent  voice  against  Cavour  Blxlo  at- 
tempted rec<inciltatlon.  but  the  publication 
by  CUldiol  of  a  letter  against  Oaribaldl  pro- 


voked hoatUltJes  which  but  for  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  king  would  have  led  to  a 
duel  between  tbe  two. 

Returning  to  Caprera.  Oarlbaldl  awaited 
events.  Cavour's  aucceaaor.  Bicasfill,  en- 
rolled the  Onrlbaldlans  In  the  regular  army. 
Rattnxn,  who  succeeded  Rlcaa^jll.  urged  Oar- 
lbaldl to  undertake  an  expedition  In  the 
aid  nf  the  ■MBflArtana.  but  finding  his  fol- 
Iower<i  Ill-dlipOMd  to  the  plan,  he  decided 
to  turn  his  army  toward  Rome. 

Proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  In  Sicily,  he 
sent  the  fleet  to  Meastna  and  Instructed 
Cla'dlnl  to  oppose  Oarlbaldl. 

Circumventing  the  Italian  troops.  Oarl- 
baldl entered  Catania,  crossed  MlHto  with 
3.000  men  on  August  25.  but  having  been 
wounded  by  Cialdlnl's  forces  at  Aspromonte. 
Oarlbaldl  was  taken  prisoner.  Liberated  by 
amnesty,   he   returned    to   Caprera. 

This  was  not  Garibaldi's  last  adventure; 
the  excellence  of  his  generalship,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  heart  were  to  play  many 
other  roles,  which,  however,  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  treatise.  Oarlbaldl  died  on 
June  2,  1882.  The  world,  remembering 
freedom's  greatest  soldier,  paid  Its  reverend 
tribute  at  the  bier  of  the  simple  cltlyen  of 
the  world. 

The  year  1950  marks  the  centenary  of 
Oarlbaldrs  arrival  at  Staten  Island.  To 
commemorate  the  event,  the  author  has  pre- 
pared this  article,  dedicating  It  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  hero  of  two  worlds.  The  Oarlbaldl 
House  (1)  In  Rosebank  not  only  has  been 
neglected  but  points  a  finger  of  shame  to 
the  Italian  colony  In  America.  The  Staten 
Island  Historical  Society  has  plans  for  re- 
storing the  cottage  to  a  safe  and  attractive 
site  BO  that  It  may  serve  the  world  and  gen- 
erations to  come  as  a  symbol  of  human  Ideals 
which  the  general  cherished  and  for  which 
he  fought  so  valiantly  to  the  last  breath  of 
his  life. 

The  original  Is  In  Italian.  Translation  by 
Daniel  Santoro.  June  1950.  The  inscription 
on  the  tablet  placed  In  front  of  the  house  by 
some  friends  rears  as  follows: 

"Here  lived  In  exile  Giuseppe  Oarlbaldl, 
the  hero  of  two  worlds,  1851-1853. ' 

It  erroneously  stated  that  Oailbaldl  lived 
In  Staten  Island  from  1851-1853.  The  dates 
should  be  1850-1853.  The  Pantheon  was 
dedicated  on  July  4.  1910. 


Triple  Reverse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIiKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF   NEW  JEKSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28,  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follouins  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
Augu.st  27,  1950: 

TRIPUC    RXVUISE 

The  House,  alert  to  the  welfare  of  the  so- 
called  lower  animals,  has  appropriated  funds 
for  a  new  roof  for  the  elephant  house  at  the 
Zoo.  This  means  that  the  elephauts,  the 
glraffs.  two  species  of  rhlnocerus.  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  other  creatures  who  use  the 
elephant  house,  will  be  adequately  sheltered 
from  wind,  snow,  and  rain. 

In  a  remarkable  series  of  flip-flops,  how- 
ever, the  House  has  refused  to  permit  the 
people  or  Washington  to  do  anything  worthy 
cf  mention  to  protect  themselves  against  tbe 
danger  of  an  atom-bomb  attack.  A  request 
for  9290,000  for  civilian  defense  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House — all  of  the  money 
to  come   from   District   tax   revenues.     Tbe 
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Appropriations  Committee  cut  it  down  to 
•30.000  Then  a  group  of  members  of  tbe 
House  Dutrlct  Committee,  on  Priday.  per- 
euaded  tbe  Houee  to  reatore  tbe  full  amount. 
But  yesterday,  in  a  third  reverse,  the  House 
went  k>sck  to  tbe  130.000  flgtire. 

TbU  means  thst  for  the  foreseeable  future 
there  will  be  no  adequate  defense  prepara- 
tion for  tbe  people  of  Waahiagtoo  against 
an  stom-bomb  attack.  To  say  the  least,  a 
sorry  example  has  been  set  for  other  cities, 
many  of  which  do  not  even  have  eoos  to 
which  Their  residenu  mlgbt  flee  when  dis- 
aster strikes. 


Message  From  the  Management  to  Every- 
one in  the  La  Salle  National  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  \-^--   NT 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  FLANDERS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
from  the  La  Salle  National  Bank,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  its  employees  and  the  public 
dealing  with  their  credit  p>olicy  in  view 
of  the  inflationary  situation,  and  also 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  young- 
er men  called  up  for  sen'ice.  It  is  such 
a  thoroughly  public-spirited  letter  that 
I  t>elieve  it  is  well  worth  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recx)rd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Evi«TOJ»E  IM  La  Salu  National 

Thlngj  are  changing  so  fast  that  we 
thought  it  might  b>e  a  good  Idea  to  tell  ycu 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  are  In  our  mind. 

Korea  was — and  is — a  shock  to  all  of  us. 
We  dunt  know  anyone  whiise  outlook  and 
plans  are  not  affected — anyone  who  Is  not 
sh.-iken  at  realizing  that  after  all  the  sacri- 
fices and  hardships  of  World  War  II.  here 
we  are  again — In  combat. 

How  long  the  conflict  may  lost — how  for 
It  may  spread — none  of  us  can  tell.  It  seems 
certain  that  we  are  in  for  a  long  period  of 
Intense  rearming,  enlarged  military  service'. 
Lfavy  taxation,  and,  above  all — uncertainty. 
Anythlrj;  can  happen — at  any  time. 

The  people  who  will  weather  this  period 
best,  ue  believe,  are  those  who  can  live 
ct-lmJy  and  courageously  in  that  uncertainty. 
I  Some  p>eople  dread  suspense  more  than  they 
dread  the  positive  knowledge  that  the  worst 
IS  about,  to  happen.) 

One  way  of  easing  that  suspense  Is  to  fact 
the  fact  that  some  things  are  l)eyond  our 
control,  and  concentrate  on  the  tilings  that 
we  can  Influence. 

For  Instance,  we  have  had  loan  applica- 
tions from  people  who  saw  a  chance  to  profit 
by  buying  up  things  outside  their  regular 
business  which  they  believed  would  be  In 
short  supply.  These  loans  would  have  been 
paid  off.  In  our  opinion,  and  we  would  have 
made  money  on  them.  But  we  thought  it 
would  l>e  a  disservice  to  the  country  to  make 
those  loans,  so  we  said  no.  On  the  other 
^and,  If  someone  Is  converting  part  of  his 

plant's  production  to  military  goods,  and 
needs  banUng  help,  that  would  Interest  us 
very  much.  Thousands  of  people  need  finan- 
cial help  because  this  .lorean  conflict  changes 
all  their  plans,  we  uaut  to  aid  as  many  of 
them  as  we  can. 


To  the  younger  men.  particularly:  a  lot  of 
you  are  wondering  If— aad  wbea— you  wi;i 
be  called  into  service.  That's  part  of  tbe  big 
uncertainty  But  you  can  t)e  sure  that  when 
you  are  wanted,  you  wiU  be  told.  Metnwliili. 
ve  are  not  doinf  badly  if  «•  can  hotM«tly 
say:  "My  famUy  and  I  dldnt  load  up  on 
food  or  anything  else  when  boarding  was  on. 
We  Ye  saving  money  When  I  see  cxutomers 
or  relatives  or  friends,  I  dont  give  them 
Jitters  because  I  haven't  got  them  myself. 
I'm  tending  to  my  job  at  the  bank,  and  the 
bank  is  trying  to  do  Its  Job  toward  the 
country." 

If  you  have  personal  problems  that  ycud 
like  to  talk  over  with  either  of  us.  don't  hesi- 
tate a  minute  to  come  In  and  unbvirden  your- 
self. Here  at  La  SiLt.  we  have  always 
worked  together  closely;  this  unity  means 
more  than  ever  today. 

SAJCrZL     ASMOCV. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
J.  C.  WaiCHT. 

President. 


Keep  the  Heat  On 


REM. ARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF    IIo-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl.^TTV-ES 

Monday.  August  28,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  session  closes  I  want  to  again  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
c^mpulsorv-  health-insurance  or  social- 
ized-medicine  legislation  k>efore  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

I  want  to  warn  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists of  the  Nation,  the  various  hospital 
organizations,  the  nurses  and  hospital 
attendants,  and  the  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  socialized  medicine,  that  there 
IS  an  attempt  l>eing  made  on  the  part 
of  some  Democratic  candidates  and  the 
administration  to  lull  them  and  the 
people  interested  into  the  thought  that 
those  who  favor  socialized  medicine  are. 
to  some  extent,  abandoning  their  pres- 
sure for  this  legislation.  They  only  want 
it  to  cool  off  till  after  the  election. 

This  is  a  p>olitical  trick  in  the  hope 
that  the  dtjctors  and  dentists  and  the 
people  generally  may  t>e  deceived  by  such 
action  and  slow  down  their  opposition 
to  Democrat  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate  at  this  time. 

KEEP    TBE    HEAT    ON 

My  advice  to  the  medical  and  dental 
profession  and  others  is  Be  not  de- 
ceived.    Keep  the  heat  turned  on." 

The  administration  will  preserve  this 
legislation  In  the  deep  freezers  here  in 
Washington  made  popular  by  General 
Vaughan.  When  the  election  is  over  they 
will  again  bring  it  to  the  front  and 
demand  its  passage  in  the  next  Coneress. 

In  Illinois,  and  some  other  States. 
Democrat  candidates  who  favored  so- 
cialized medicine,  and  who  proudly  wear 
the  yoke  of  the  administration  and  the 
lat)or  bosses,  are  now  playing  it  down. 
In  some  instances  they  now  boldly  state 
they  are  oppo.'=ed  to  compulsory  health 
insurance  or  socialized  medicine.  Some 
of  them  who  said  they  were  for  it  are 
now  singing  a  different  song.  Again  I 
say,  "Be  not  deceived." 


rr  »  *  p»»T  or  lasos's  nncrt 

T):p  left  w'.nt'frs  of  the  Nation,  fellow 
traveier'i  b:k  labor  bos-ves  in  the  CIO. 
and  oi.h«r  po'Aei.'ul  la'xjr  orvaii.z.itious 
who  largely  contto!  iV.is  admin. straf.on 
are  more  loterested  in  fastening  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  or  socialized 
medicine  on  the  people  of  this  Nation 
than  they  are  in  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  or  any  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Latwr  will  carry  on  the  fight  for  it  in 
the  next  session  of  Congre.ss  with  re- 
newed vigor.  They  are  soft-p>edahng 
now  to  get  you  to  turn  off  the  heat, 
hoping  to  elect  candidates  they  have 
endorsed  whom  they  know  they  can  and 
wUl  control  if  they  are  elected. 

Mr  Speaker,  tht  American  Medical 
Association,  which  was  smeared,  slan- 
dered, and  persecuted  when  it  started 
this  fight  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people,  is  not  likely  to  be  fooled  by  this 
move  on  the  part  of  the  admmisiration 
for  political  expediency.  The  dental 
profession  and  hospital  orcanizations 
throughout  the  Nation  will  likewise  not 
hkely  be  deceived. 

Those  organizations  which  have  op- 
posed this  socialistic,  communistic 
scheme,  along  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  realize  that  it  would 
cost  billions  of  dollars  and  lower  the  type 
of  medical  and  dental  service  to  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  slow  down,  should  in- 
crea<;e  their  efforts  to  elect  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  have  fought 
against  this  threat  to  the  health  of  our 
people.  Members  who  they  know  will 
meet  the  challen£:e  and  continue  to  fight 
against  it  when  it  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress next  Januan;-.  as  it  surely  will 

Mr.  Speaker,  *he  President  ha^  twice 
recommended  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. He  will  recommend  its  enact- 
ment agam  in  the  coming  Eighty-second 
Congress  When  the  House  is  organized, 
if  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  and 
elect  the  Speaker,  he  and  h:s  party  will 
t>e  committed  to  the  passage  of  thi-s  "legis- 
lation. The  power  of  the  President  will 
be  put  behind  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  majority  of 
Republicans  are  elected  to  Congress  they 
will  elect  the  Speaker  of  the  House  who. 
along  with  the  Republican  Members  who 
are  elected  with  him.  are  commuted  to 
t)e  against  compulsory  health  insurance 
or  socialized  medicine.  If  the  Republi- 
cans control  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives such  a  bill  will  not  pass,  and  no 
other  socialistic  or  communistic  legisla- 
tion will  t>e  written  on  the  statute  books 
during  the  coming  2  j-ears. 

rr  IS   tTN-AMERICAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  compulsory  health  in- 
surance or  socialized  medicine  is  un- 
Amencan  and  does  not  spring  from  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
Socialist  and  Communist  Ideology.  It 
has  failed  in  every  European  country 
where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  great  white  father  of  socialized 
medicine  is  Communist  Russia.  Listen 
to  the  words  of  Lenm.  the  founder  of 
communi.sm  in  Rus5ia.  Heie  is  what  he 
said.  'Socialized  medicine  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  the  socialistic  state." 

That  cu.cht  to  settle  the  question  so  far 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned. 


.ift»;f£Saa 
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We  have  already  adopted  too  many 
Socialist  and  Communist  schemes  of  the 
Ccmmunist  Russian  state  during  the 
past  number  of  years.  IX  we  should  be 
forced  to  adopt  this  one  it  would  be  the 
greatest  step  toward  socialis>m  and  com- 
munism taicen  m  America  m  the  past  25 
years. 

TKE    PSOPUt    WOTTLO   SCTTIX 

The  bill  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion IS  against  the  interest  of  the  citizen. 

It  would  reclment  the  patient  and  all 
health  activities  It  would  provide  a 
political  and  socialized  medical-care 
program  It  wouK".  be  expensive,  waste- 
ful, and  time  consuming.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  form  of  regimentation  of  medical 
services  administered  from  the  national 
level.  Such  a  proeram  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  pleasint?  either 
to  the  patient  or  the  physician 

The  quality  of  medical  service,  to  the 
patient  would  be  stnined  and  inferior 
in  the  beginn:n<:,  and  would  rapidly  de- 
teriorate. Medical  re-earch  would  be 
curtailed.  Medical  education  would  be 
static,  and  medical  progress  in  general 
would  be  set  back  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice  of  medicine 
Involve;,  a  personal  contact  bet\\een  phy- 
sician and  patient.  The  people  want  a 
personal  service  with  sympathy,  cheer- 
fulness, and  confidence  In  their  doctor. 

The  United  States  has  the  finest  hos- 
pitals, medical  equipment,  techniques, 
and  its  physicians  practice  the  best  med- 
icine in  all  the  world.  Why  revolution- 
ize medical  practice,  medical  .schools, 
hospitals,  and  technical  research  when 
they  are  doing  such  a  good  job? 

This  national  health  bill  would  place 
all  medical  problems  Uiider  a  Federal 
iystan  controlled  by  salaried  bureau- 
crats 

The  medical  student  and  physician 
would  be  offered  a  regimented  practice, 
federally  supervised  and  controlled. 

It  would  be  Impn&'.ible  under  this  bill 
for  the  phv.sicians.  the  hofoital.':.  and 
Other  medical  services  to  give  to  the 
people  the  type  and  quality  of  medical 
care  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

POLlTTrAL    MrOICAL    BOSS 

If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted, 
there  Is  little  doubt  but  that  Oscar  R. 
Ewlng.  fhe  present  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, who  Is  not  a  medical  man 
but  a  very  active  politlc.'an.  will  head 
the  administration  and  provide  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  the  care  of  tlie  sick 
will  be  carried  out. 

It  would  place  the  finest  medical  and 
hospital  system  in  the  world  under  the 
direction  of  a  politician,  and  if  the  bill 
were  enacted,  the  politicians  throuchout 
the  Nation  in  charge  of  boards  in  every 
county  and  State  \*ould  stand  between 
the  doctor  and  the  patient 

It  is  too  dangerous  to  take  any  chances 
on  its  passage.  Those  leaders  of  the 
medical  and  dental  professions  and  the 
people  who  are  generally  against  this 
type  of  le*rlslation.  rather  than  slow 
down  their  efforts,  should  turn  on  the 
heat  between  now  and  November. 

This  Social!?^!  step  aca:ast  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  the  health  of 
our    people    Is    too    dangerous    to   take 


chances  %uh  We  mu.>-t  prepare  In  No- 
vember to  stop  it  in  the  future.  We 
must  press  the  fight  against  it  at  the 
present. 


Availability  of  Electric  Power  for 
American  Industry 


EXTT^rflON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  i:0!V1ER  FERGUSON 


M    I  nil  AN 


IN  THE  SEN.ATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  Aiioust  28  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Jvly  20 ».  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  13.  1950  Mr.  James  W.  Parker. 
prtsident  of  the  Detroit -Edison  Co. — 
the  same  company  of  which  former  Sen- 
ator Prentiss  M.  Brown  is  chairman  of 
the  board — issued  a  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  electric  power.  He  expre.ssed  his 
opinion  that  th^  interconnected  power 
systems  of  the  United  States  were  well 
prepared  to  cope  with  added  defense 
leads.    He  said: 

The  llKht  and  power  industry  iias  made 
tremendous  strides  since  the  end  ol  World 
War  II.  The  national  power  situation  is 
good — and  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  other- 
wise. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  amount  of  ix)wcr  we  have  m  this 
country,  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
while  that  Members  of  Congress  .  ead  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  James  W. 
Parker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  bemK  no  objection,  th^  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  plenty  of  electric  power  available 
here  in  Michigan's  industrial  heart  to  carry 
out  the  arefs  full  share  ol  the  Nation's  new 
d£fen»  production  progrnm."  Detroit  Edison 
president.  James  W.  Parker,  said  today. 

There  is  available  as  much  pcwer  as  can 
be  used  when  industrial  plants  take  up  their 
allotted  share  of  the  defense  production 
loads,  he  said.  In  most  Instances,  manpcwer 
will  l>e  the  limiting  factor.  With  every  em- 
ployable person  in  the  area  on  the  Job.  there 
will  be  enough  electric  horsepower  to  go 
art  vind. 

Parker  declared  there  would  be — Just  as 
during  the  last  war — enough  power  to  take 
care  of  the  defense  program  without  curhln? 
either  residential  or  farm  use  of  electricity. 
He  said  the  electric  industry  as  a  whole  will 
have  power  to  meet  the  country's  needs,  pro- 
vided no  governmental  restrictions  are  Im- 
posed which  would  retard  the  construction 
program  now  under  way. 

"Even  th<>UKh  new  pteaks  of  demand  hnve 
been  reached  during  1950,"  the  Edison  pres- 
ident said,  "otir  capacity  is  advancing  well 
ahead  of  use." 

Present  capacity  of  the  Edison  Co.  is  about 
1,500,000  kilowatts — roughly  2.000,000  horse- 
power. This  includes  the  200,000  kilowatts 
added  recently  at  Trenton  Channel.  Two 
new  turbo-generators  which  will  go  into 
service  at  Conners  Creek  within  a  year  will 
bring  capacity  to  1,750,000  kilowatts. 

Also  important  are  the  intercomiectlona 
with  othars.  Between  Consumers  Power  and 
the  Edison  Co  the  interconnections  have 
been  tripled  to  strengthen  Michigan's  over- 
all electric  supply  system. 


Parker  also  announced  that  construction 
will  soon  start  on  a  project  to  add  another 
250.000  kilowatts.  Originally  scheduled  in 
part  at  an  existing  plant,  this  addition  may. 
In  view  of  recent  evenU,  require  the  building 
of  a  new  plant. 

The  company's  revised  expansion  plan  will 
enable  It  to  keep  lonKer  in  service  three  older 
generators  which  were  slated  for  retirement 
before  the  outbreak  of  trouble  in  Korea, 
Parker  explained. 

"I  hope  present  st«pped-up  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  electric  power  will  not  t>e  in- 
terrupted, Parker  said.  "It  is  vital  that 
the  Government  should  cooperate  In  pri- 
vate power  company  expansion  plans." 

The  present  Edison  expansion  target  Is 
1.850,000  kllowatU  by  1953  or  before  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  more  than  750.000 
kilowatts  since  1945. 

Parker  said  this  Roal  has  been  set  with  an 
eye  to  maintaining  year-roiuid,  around-the- 
clock  Industrial  production— either  for 
armament  or  for  whatever  the  Nation  calls 
upon  the  Detroit  area  to  build. 

Comm^ntine  f^n  Nation-wide  power  ade- 
quacy. Parker  said  report*  of  the  entire  elec- 
tric Industry  show  that  pi^wer  supply  In  most 
l-arta  of  the  country  is  geared  t<5  keep  well 
ahead  of  both  Industrial  and  civilian  needs. 
This  takes  the  defense  production  pr'>'ram, 
as  now  known  to  the  industry,  fully  into 
account. 

Electric  generatlnt;  capability  today  la 
rearlv  double  that  of  1941.  totaling  66.(i00.000 
kilowatts.  Since  World  War  U,  16,5O0.0C0 
kilowatts  have  been  added.  Another  18.- 
000.000  kilowatu  at  least  will  be  available 
by  the  end  of  1953.  according  to  present 
e.stl  mates. 

At  present,  PC  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric power  Is  belnn  generated  by  investor- 
owned  companies,  whose  systems  have  been 
built  entirely  with  private  capital 

Parker  reiterated  his  hope  that  Govern- 
ment limitations  would  not  halt  scheduled 
expansions.  Most  electric  companies'  ex- 
pansion programs  have  been  speeded  up 
since  the  United  Nations  undertook  the  task 
of  driving  the  Communists  out  of  South 
Korea. 

ConAdence  was  again  expressed  by  Parker 
that  the  interconnected  power  .systems  of  the 
United  States  are  well  prepared  to  cope  with 
added  defense  loads.  "The  light  and  power 
industry  has  made  tremendous  strides  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. "  h3  said.  The 
national  power  sltuatlm  Is  good — and  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise." 


Tools  Back  in  Spotlight 


EXTENfelON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

OF  CONHKnCOT 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^VTATTVES 

Monday.  Augxist  28.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  entitled  "Tools  Back  in  Spot- 
light." that  appeared  In  the  Steel  maga- 
zine of  July  24. 1950.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  present  situation  in  Korea  is 
such  that  very  shortly  there  must  be  a 
large  demand  for  machine  tools  and  it  Is 
too  bad  that  this  industry  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  consideration  it  should.  The 
article  follows: 

Tools  Back  in  Spottioht— M^^HIVE  Btrn  d- 
E«s  Still  Doino  Bttstnes.'s  With  Rtcui  *t 
CUBTOiiEas  DtaFiri  Di:tense  RtJMOis 

Machine  tools  are  an  area  of  speculation 
and    wonder    a^aln.      After    a    long    period 
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when  machine  tools  were  In  surplus  supply, 
users  are  beginning  to  worry  about  avail- 
ability 

A  lot  of  the  rumors  at>out  what  is  going 
on  in  machine  tools  have  no  loundatlon. 
Reports  are  going  the  rounds  about  military 
buying  for  Instance.  They  are  true  only  in  a 
qualified  sense.  The  Armed  Forces  are  buy- 
ing machines  but  not  at  any  greater  rate 
than  before. 

DEPENDS    ON    MACHINE 

Some  companies  are  v/Lsely  trying  to  get 
their  houses  In  order  by  replacing  obsolete 
equipment.  Whether  they  have  to  wait  very 
long  for  delivery  depends  on  the  machine 
purchased  Some  standard  items,  like  lathes, 
can  be  purchased  from  stock,  a.s  they  have 
not  shared  in  improved  business  that  spe- 
cial machinery  builders  ha-e  enjoyed  since 
the  start  of  this  year.  As  the  result  of 
deals  being  closed  for  modernization  pur- 
poses the  whole  machine  tool  Industry  Is 
doing  better.  Earlier  this  year,  though  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asiwx;la- 
tlons  Index  was  up,  some  standard  machine 
builders  wi-ien't  benefiting. 

A  few  companies  are  dusting  of!  escalator 
clauses  becHuse  materials  costs  are  rising. 
Here  too  it  depends  on  what  machine  is 
ordered  and  how  long  it  will  be  until  it  is 
shipped.  In  many  cases  it  represents  no 
change  from  a  policy  in  effect  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

MUSCLES    WrrHEEED 

Relative  strength  of  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry, as  measured  by  Its  '»bllUy  to  produce 
equipment,  in  some  respects  is  below  1941. 
From  1936  to  1939  plants  were  buUdlng  tools 
for  Eurooe.  The  defense  preparations 
starting  in  1940  showed  up  a  lot  of  bottle- 
necks. In  1942  shipments  were  tl,300,0J0,- 
000.  an  all-time  peak. 

They  have  declined  every  year  since  then, 
and  Industry  employment  Is  down  to  about 
36.iX>0.  Although  son-e  companies  have 
larger  plants,  parts  of  them  cannot  be  con- 
sidered machine  tool  capacity  because  they 
are  devoted  to  making  other  equipment. 


What  Can  We  Americans  Do  To  Start  a 
Marshall  Plan  ol  IJeas? 


EXTi.NSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  T 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or    \ERMONT 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  'legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  adver- 
tisement by  the  Toledo  <Ohio)  Blade  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
which  advertisement  asks  that  Ameri- 
cans abroad  rep)ort  on  what  they  find  to 
be  the  ^:eneral  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  reputation  in 
which  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  travel,  and 
similar  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What   Can    We    Americans   Do   To   Stakt   a 

Mabshai.l  Plan  or  Ideas? 
To  Americans  Abroad: 

Men  who  know  the  world  situation  say 
America  Is  losing  the  war  of  Ideas.  Presi- 
dent Truiaan,  Secretary  Acheson,  Elsen- 
hower,  Marshall.    Clay,   Dulles,    and   others 


have  warned  repeatedly  that  we  must  step 
up  a  thousandfold  our  efforts  to  tell  the 
American  story  to  people  of  other  lands. 

Now  a  stateside  newspaper  wants  to  know 
what  it  can  do — and  what  Its  readers  can 
do— to  help  the  United  States  wage  this 
vigorous  campaign  of  truth. 

Perhaps  you,  being  on  the  scene,  have 
some  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  we 
at  home  can  do.  Perhaps  there  are  even 
ways  in  which  you.  too.  can  help  right  now 
while  you  are  In  Europe,  and  which  other 
Americans  who  will  follow  may  carry  on. 

One  authority  has  said,  "The  world  must 
hear  what  America  is  about,  what  America 
believes,  what  freedom  is,  whpt  It  has  done 
for  many,  what  It  can  do  for  all.  We  must 
use  every  means  we  know  to  communicate 
the  value  of  freedom  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Our  message  must  go  out  a  hun- 
dred different  ways.  It  will  carry  convic- 
tion becau-  ■  It  comes  not  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment alone  but  out  of  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
the  people  of  the  Uijited  States.  Because 
it  Is  the  authentic  Voice  of  America,  freedom 
will  ring  around  the  world." 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
$125,000,000  for  a  vastly  expanded  campaign 
of  truth.  This,  of  course,  would  finance  the 
United  States  Government's  offlcial  program 
But  aren't  there  other  ways  for  men  and 
women  and  even  the  children  of  America, 
and  for  newspapers  like  the  Toledo  Blade,  to 
help  win  this  terribly  urgent  war  of  Ideas? 

We  think  there  are.  We  think  you  might 
have  some  suggestions  as  to  how  Americans 
abroad  and  at  home  might  now  participate 
personallv. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  opinion  on  present 
or  possible  International  Information  activi- 
ties. 

For  Instance,  do  the  people  of  countries 
you  have  visited  believe  the  United  States 
acted  defensively  In  Korea,  or  has  Russian 
piopaganJa  succeeded  in  Its  effort  to  label  us 
the  aggressor? 

Would  it  be  worth  while  to  stimulate  a 
campaign  of  letters  to  the  world  similar  to 
the  letters  to  Italy  campaign,  which  orig- 
inated in  Toledo? 

Can  you  suggest  ways  to  make  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  more  effective? 

Could  the  public  help  substantially  to 
counteract  communist  propaganda  by  send- 
In;;  quantities  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  the  some  150  United  States  Information 
Service   libraries   abroad? 

How  can  American  newspapers  and  Indus- 
tries best  help  In  getting  America's  story  to 
a  world  audience? 

Can  you  suggest  any  methods  of  encour- 
aging men  and  women  here  to  personally 
support  with  all  their  vigor  a  Marshall  plan 
of  ideas? 

This  is  an  invitation  for  you  to  send  us 
such  ideas  as  you  might  have.  We  will 
acknowledge  them  and  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  l.^sue  that  contains  anything  you  con- 
tribute. Air  mp.il  ycur  suggestions,  please 
(if  possible  in  letters  under  500  words  so  we 
may  publish  them),  to  Michael  Bradshaw, 
editor. 


Aggressor's  Blueprint 


EXTENSION  OF  RO.IARKS 

I 

<   F 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

CF     NEW    yCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPitESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xten  '  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  arti- 
cle by  Mark  Sullivan  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sun- 


day, August  27.  At  a  time  like  this  when 
we  have  one  high  Government  offlcial, 
Mr.  Jessup.  our  Ambassador  at  Larse. 
speaking  apparently  for  the  Department 
of  State,  opposing  our  starting  a  war, 
while  another  high  Government  official. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Matthews. 
expresses  the  view  that  the  United 
States  rhculd  be  willing  to  start  a  war 
if  necessary  to  compel  cooperation  for 
peace,  I  think  it  is  well  to  read  Mr. 
Sullivan's  article  ar  ?  give  some 
thought  to  Mr.  Stassens  suggestion: 

Aggressor's  BLrrnuNT  —  Mark  Stn-LTVAV 
Tflls  How  Russia  Plans  To  Scattls  Powes 
OF  L'nited  States 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Our  people  watch  Korea  concentrating 
their  attention  on  the  battles  there.  Un- 
consciously or  wishfully  they  assume  that 
sooner  or  later  we  will  triumph  there,  and 
that  this  will  be  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It 
could  be  the  end  of  the  chapter  but  only 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  This  ought  to 
be  clear  from  the  preparation  we  are  mak- 
ing for  a  prolonged  and  major  war.  and  is 
crystal  clear  to  those  who  think  through. 
Thinking  through  is  only  approximately 
pobsible  even  to  the  ijest  Informed.  For  not 
aU  the  Information  is  available  to  anyone; 
much  of  it  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  Communist  heads,  their  intentions 
and  plans. 

One  who  has  thought  through  with  thor- 
oughness and  clarity  is  former  Gov.  Harold 
E  Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  now  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  con- 
cludes that  Russian  communism  alms  to 
overcome  the  United  States  by  definite 
methods,  carefully  planned.  One  method, 
major  in  importance,  is,  in  Mr.  Stassens 
words:  'The  continuous  embroiling  of 
•  •  •  the  United  States  in  minor  wars 
at  distant,  difficult  points  to  tire  and  weak- 
en us  and  bleed  us  white." 

The  present  example  of  this  Is  Korea.  Be- 
lief hel-i  in  thoroughly  informed  quarters  is 
that  Russian  communism  plans  aggressions 
similar  to  the  Korean  one  in  from  five  to 
eight  other  places  distantly  separated  from 
each  other.  The  aggressions  will  be  op- 
posed by  the  United  States;  we  have  com- 
mitted otirselves  to  it. 

Consider  now  the  military  strength  that 
Is  already  in  existence  and  available  lor 
service  overseas.  A  large  part  of  this  was 
already  in  use  before  Korea,  as  occupation 
forces  in  Japan  and  Germany  A  percent- 
age of  our  remaining  available  strength  is 
now  being  used  in  Korea.  How  much  this 
percentage  is  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 
accuracy;  it  Is  almost  certainly  a  large  per- 
centage, for  undoubtedly  we  are  malting 
use  in  Korea  of  everything  we  can  spare  of 
men,  material  and  the  other  factors  that 
enter  into  military  strength. 

Imagine  now  that  Russian  communism 
makes  another  aggression  while  the  Korean 
one  is  still  on;  in  Formosa,  for  example. 
This  would  call  for  an  additional  percentage 
of  our  mUltary  strength,  probably  at  least 
1^  much  as  in  Korea.  Yet  another  aggres- 
sion In  any  of  the  places  where  aggression 
is  apprehended  would  demand  an  additional 
percentage  of  our  strength.  Some  of  the 
anticipated  or  feared  aggressions,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, would  demand  large  percentages. 

Add  up  all  these  percentages,  and  the  sum 
Is  more  than  we  have.  This  Is  a  grim  con- 
clusion. To  escape  it  or  mlnlmiae  it,  we 
turn  to  possible  counteracting  factors  We 
considei  that  possibly  Russian  communism 
may  not  make  the  new  aggressions  soon,  but 
we  may  have  time  to  increase  oiu"  strength. 
But  to  assume  that  Russian  ccimmunlsm  will 
withhold  further  aggressions  untU  we  biUld 
up  cur  strength  is  to  assume  that  it  will 
forego  an  Immense  advantage  which  It  hns 
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pUuiaed  for  axKl  in  U9«  cf  wtatcb  It  has  made 
a  baclnxang  in  Kor«».  Similarly  vaia  for  the 
samt  rtmaon  la  any  Mcumptlon  that  the  ag- 
win  not  go  on  slmultaneoiuUy.  To 
that  Is  to  aasuihr  that  Russian  cocn- 
munUm  will  not  use  this  method  of  over- 
(XRnln^  us. 

One  counteracting  factor  which  has  sub- 
stance Is  that  we  will  have  help  from  the 
other  countries  which  are  with  us  In  resist- 
ing the  Korean  aggression,  fa  called  ivr  by 
the  United  Nations.  But  willing  though  the 
other  nations  have  been  to  come  forward. 
llmlutlons  upon  what  they  can  do  are  sug- 
gest«d  by  the  amount  they  have  been  ab;e 
to  contribute,  so  far.  Besides,  sodm  of  these 
countries  are  directly  In  the  line  of  expected 
aggressions,  and  they  must  build  up  and 
maintain  their  home  deien^ts. 

The  sum  of  all  l5  that  Russian  comrr.unt:.m 
Is  In  the  way  of  overcoming  us  by  a  methixl 
of  warfare  tt  devised.  In  which  it  has  the 
Initiative  and  In  which  we  are  on  the  de- 
fcnstvc.  oblltred  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
mores  that  Russian  ccmniunlsim  makes. 
The  one  advantage  we  have,  commonly  be- 
lleTed  to  be  decisive  If  we  u»e  It.  is  the  atomic 
bomb.  But  here  is  part  of  the  Inpenulty  of 
tl>e  method  of  warfare  Russian  communism 
Is  practtdns.  It  assumes  that  while  we 
mlsrht  use  the  atomic  bomb  against  an  at- 
tack made  upon  us  by  RiisBla  directly,  we 
win  hesitate  to  use  It  against  aggrwicn  that 
Buaiiaa  communism  inapIrM  In  small 
countries. 

This  condition  has  lad  to  several  sugges- 
tlcus.  One  by  Mr.  Wwn  Is  e^peclrUly  con- 
crate.  He  would  have  u«.  and  the  United 
Matkma,  serve  formal  notice  on  the  Kremlin 
that  we  will  hold  It  retponslble — that  If  the 
Conununlst  leaders  do  In  fact  start  world 
war  m  by  aggrcaalon  through  their  satellites 
and  puppets,  we  and  our  assoclatett  in  the 
United  Nations  Intend  to  finish  It,  in  due 
time,  against  the  Kremlin  itself. 


Ute   of   Waters   of   Belly   and    Waterlon 
River*,  Mont. 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   MONTANA 

IN   IMl  HOUSE  OF  RePRJSSKJT'ATIVKS 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Spf>aker.  I  ui.sh  to 
make  reference  asraln  to  th.  problem  of 
beneficial  use  in  the  United  States  of  the 
waters  of  the  Belly  and  Waterton  Rivers, 
which  arise  in  Montana  and  flow  north 
into  Canada. 

The  InternPtlonal  Joint  Commission 
has  t)een  studyini?  this  problem  for  many 
months,  and  we  understand  thnt  the 
Commission's  field  committee,  composed 
of  engineers  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  failed  to  reach  an  at^reement 
as  to  plans  for  mutual  development  of 
this  resource. 

It  is  understood  that  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  will  be 
held  In  Ottawa  m  October,  and  It  is,  hoped 
that  the  Commission  will  make  some  sub- 
stantial progress  to  overcome  the  present 
disagreement  and  reach  an  agreement 
respecting  the  division  and  ase  of  the 
waters  betore  that  date. 

TJie  matter  has  l)een  pending  for  some 
5  y«ars  and  further  delay  Is  extremely 
Irrltatir:;;  to  residents  of  Montana,  who 
note  that  in  the  meantime  Cauada  Is 


completlrw  various  reservoirs  and  canals 
which  involves  the  potential  use  of  water 
that  does  not  belong  to  that  country. 

As  an  example  of  the  feeling  in  Mon- 
taim,  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  from  the  Lewis- 
town  Daily  News.     It  follows: 
As  Wr  Srx  It — WATrrroN  and  Bellt  Rn.-EKs — 

TrsTS   IN   United  States  and  Canada  Co- 

OPCKATION 

It  .s  almost  a  month  now  since  the  cool 
waters  of  the  Waterton  and  Belly  Rivers 
caused  hot  drbite  on  both  sides  ni  the  United 
Svatea-Canadtan  line,  in  hearings  before  the 
Ir  terrational  Joint  Commission. 

So  there  has  been  time  for  cooler  contem- 
plation over  the  demands  made  by  both 
countries  for  these  waters,  which  rise  largely 
in  the  United  States  but  flow  north  into 
Canada. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  wanted  all  the 
waters  irom  these  rivers  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ecu  north  of  the  International  line. 

Montana  wanted  its  fair  share  to  Irrigate 
parched  lands  In  between  Havre.  Shelby,  Cut 
Bank,  and  the  Canadian  line. 

wr  HA%i  sLnMBEiim 

In  fairness  to  the  Canadians,  It  must  be 
admitted  that  we  have  slumbered  for  years 
so  far  as  these  waters  are  conceruf^d.  giving 
them  the  Idea  that  tliey  might  be  able  to 
use  all  the  water  from  the  Waterton  and 
Belly  Rivers. 

In  fairness  to  the  United  States,  thece 
rivers  rl.se  largely  In  Glacier  National  Park, 
on  the  Montana  side  of  the  border,  so  the 
water  is  originally  ours. 

W"  have  even  talXed  of  cutting  a  tunnel 
through  the  uountaln^.  and  taking  all  of 
the  water  for  ourselves  If  the  two  countries 
don't  get  together  on  a  fair  distribution. 
This  can  b«  done,  too.  ir  we  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  costs,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  that  would  make  the  proj- 
ect jxieslble.  But  we  would  dislike  seeing 
such  action. 

However,  a  new  element  has  entered  Into 
the  discussion  that  may  help  effect  a  com- 
promise— this  spring's  tragic  flood  In  the 
Red  River  Vallev.  which  put  much  of  Wln- 
nip«:','  under  water,  and  the  entire  area  from 
the  Manitoba  capltol  to  the  North  Dakota- 
Minnesota  line. 

EIGHT  Htmoaen  miles  tocethes 

It  Is  almost  BOO  miles  from  this  point  on 
the  plains  to  the  Waterton  and  E*lly  Rivers, 
high  In  the  Rockies,  but  they  are  doflnitely 
related  In  the  over-all  picture. 

Canada  neeus  the  c<x>peratlon  of  the  United 
States  In  preventing  or  controlling  such 
flocds  In  the  future.  And  this  co<jperatlon 
seems  forthcoming.  So.  if  the  two  nations 
work  together  in  one  p<;;iut  on  the  Interna- 
tional line.  It  ueems  logical  that  they  should 
do  the  .suine  at  other  p^jluts. 

On  the  Red  River.  It  Is  a  problem  uf 
"turning  the  water  off."  and  up  In  the  high 
Alberta  and  Montana  plains.  It  Is  a  case  of 
"turning  on"  the  waters  of  the  Waterton 
and  Belly  Rivers.  But  the  principle  of  In- 
ternr.tlfj.ial  cooperation  Is  the  same. 

Canada's  members  of  the  International 
Commission  havt?  already  been  criticized  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houfce  of  Commons  in  Ottawa 
for  what  some  members  consider  delay  In 
acting  on  lood  problems  The  record  U  In 
the  offlctal  report  for  May  I.  1950. 

ON    THZ    SPOT 

The  Honorable  J.  A.  Ross.  House  of  Com- 
mons member  from  Sourls.  Manitoba,  criti- 
cized the  Canadian  members  of  the  CommU- 
■ton  as  follows: 

"May  I  say  that  so  far  as  the  Canadian  ap- 
pointments to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Water  Rights  are  concerned,  many 
pr<;pie  consider  this  a  lucrative  pension 
sehei::e  to  certain  people  fur  piutt  faithful 


service.  •  •  ♦  There  Is  great  dissatisfac- 
tion In  thU  regard  among  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  flood  problems.  In  fact, 
the  engineers'  association  has  publicly  pro- 
tested   this   method    of   appointment." 

We  are  unable  to  enter  Into  this  argu- 
ment, but  must  say  that  we  wer*"  most  Ira- 
pressed  with  the  two  Canadian  members  of 
the  Commission  who  appeared  at  Havre  at 
the  June  17  hearing.  O.  S.  Spence.  at  Sas- 
katchewan. Is  one  of  Canada's  grand  '-'.d  men 
In  service  and  abUlty.  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
ton  Is  Canada's  Gen.  George  Marshall.  8o 
there  Is  no  question  that  our  friends  from 
north  of  the  border  sent  big  leaguers  rf  great 
prestige  and  talent  to  the  Waiert^n-Biily 
hearings — men  who  must  also  act  on  the 
Red  River  flood-control  problem. 

NO    COMMENT 

But.  as  to  Canadian  charges  that  the  Com- 
mission has  delaved  In  acting  on  flood  con- 
trol, we  are  unfamiliar  with  this,  and  cannot 
comni"nt 

In  asking  action,  Mr.  Roes  said:  "It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  this  re- 
curring situation." 

The  Honorable  Rene  N  Jutras.  of  Proven- 
cher.  however,  preceded  Mr  Rops  In  urging 
the  Cnmmls-olon  to  do  something. 

'T  ask  the  Government  to  press  the  In- 
te-natlonal  Joint  commission  to  speed  up 
Its  engineering  report  on  the  control  of  floods 
In  the  area."  Mr.  Justraa  aald.  "to  try  to 
get  some  action,  and  to  explore  further  to  see 
whether,  IX  they  cannot  \ye  whoUy  controlled, 
th^v  may  be  partly  controlled." 

So  the  Canadian  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  on  the  spot  so  far  as  flood  water 
agreements  are  concerned 

Whether  this  Is  also  true  regarding  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Waterton-Belly  controversy  la 
concerned,  we  do  not  know. 

DELATED     ACTION? 

There  U  a  feeling  that  General  McNaugh- 
ton  Is  fighting  a  delayed  action— that  he 
wishes  to  stall  settlement  Just  as  long  as 
possible  so  more  and  more  of  the  water  will 
already  be  put  into  use  by  Canadian  farmers, 
on  the  theory  that  once  In  use  It  w  :n't  be 
taken  awa>  from  them. 

This  feehug  may  be  entirely  unfair  to  the 
General,  whj  Is  certainly  one  of  Canada's 
greatest  men,  but  It  doea  exist.  Time  and 
action  will  either  conOim  or  refute  It. 

Anyway,  dlvlslou  of  the  waters  of  the  Wa- 
tcrton-Belly  Rivers  h.TS  become  a  mooted  and 
muc  h  UJv.tccJ  •!  recently  on  both  sldea 

or  the  intemi.  ;  order. 

That  there  Is  need  for  International  co- 
opcrntlon  on  river  problems  is  cerialr.:y  plain 
to  the  Canadians  In  the  Red  K;-.  er  valley. 
And  If  this  Is  true  there.  It  Is  aUo  the  ciise 
800  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  Watertcn 
and  BoUy  Rivers  flow  from  the  Montana  Into 
Alberta. 

So  the  decision  of  the  Inter:.  •.♦;  aal  Joint 
Commission  will  be  awaited  with  much  In- 
terest. 

It  la  hoped  that  tt  will  be  releaeed  soon. 


llaeroployment  Ciaims  in  CoDnecticut 


EarrENsiON  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ANTOiNl  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONWECT.COT 

IN  lilE    lOU.^E  OP  REPRESEN'iA'nVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
report  of  the  Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  L;tb~>r.  State 
of  Connectici't.  lists  unemp!<*vment 
claims  at  V l\b     In  order  to  give  the 
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complete  picture  as  it  is  indicated  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut  by  this  report,  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  so  that 
my  colleagues  from  l>eyond  the  Slate  of 
Connecticut  who  continue  to  make  in- 
quirj-  about  the  unemplojTnent  status 
may  be  informed  of  the  over-all  picture, 
which  includes  30.350  exhaustions  of 
claims  since  January  1.  1950.  It  follows: 
Untmplotment  Claims  Down  to  21.715 
The  number  of  unemployment  claims  in 
Connecticut  dropped  to  21.715  during  the 
week  ended  August  19  from  24.849  for  the 
previous  week.  Last  week's  figures  Included 
2.884  claims  for  vacation  shutdowns  where 
employees  did  not  receive  vacation  pay  and 
filed  jobless  claims. 

The  above  totals  Include  10.242  women  who 
made  up  47.8  percent  of  the  total. 

During  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago, 
there  were  76  999  filing  claims  of  whom  34  6 
percent  were  women. 

INITIAI.    ClAIMS    OECLINZ 

Initial  claims  under  the  Connecticut  law 
numbered  1.702  last  week.  2.327  the  previous 
week  and  4.399  2  weeks  ago. 

EXHAtrSTTONS 

Those  exhausting  their  benefits  last  week 
numbered  500.  making  the  total  30.350  since 
January  1,  1950. 

bkidceport  highest 

Bridgeport  led  the  State  in  claims  with 
3.946  followed  by  Hartford  3,534.  New  Haven 
2.395  and  Waterbury  1.809 

Next  were  New  Britain  1.424.  Stamford 
1.098  and  Merlden  1.040.  Under  1.000  each 
were  Norwich  837.  Ansonla  690.  New  London 
687.  Norwalk  674.  Mlddletcwn  648.  Thompson- 
vllle  587,  Bristol  532.  Danbury  529,  Torring- 
ton  435.  Danlelson  352.  Manchester  328.  and 
Williamantic  170. 

HtRINCS   AND   t\T-OFFS 

No  lay-offs  were  rejxirted  last  week  by  the 
field  offices. 

The  following  hlrings  were  noted :  razors  70. 
vacuum   cleaners   60.   brass   50.   garment    50, 
bearings   45,   mercantile   40.   timepieces   30,   . 
springs    30.    oil    burners    30,    transportation 
equipment  30  and  tioxes  15. 

HOUNCS  BT  AREA 

In  the  Bristol  area  a  timepiece  manufac- 
turer rehired  30  and  a  maker  of  small  metal 
parts  rehired  30. 

The  Stamford  office  reported  the  following 
rehlrlngs:  razors  70.  vacuum  cleaners  60.  and 
oil  burners  30. 

In  the  Torrlngton  area,  a  new  mercantile 
store  hired  about  40  and  a  parts  manufac- 
turer hired  30. 

The  Waterbury  oflttce  reported  the  following 
rehlrlngs:  brass  50.  garment  50,  and  boxes  15. 


National  Security  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  y 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

IN  TH3  HOUS3  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1950 

lAr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

Joint  Statement  on  the  National  SECinirrT 
Legislation  Now  Pending  Before  the  Con- 
cress.  Isst-ED  BY  The  National  Civil 
Liberties  Cuxarinc  House 

The  undersigned  officers  of  organizations, 
conscious  of  the  need  for  adequate  internal 


security  measures,  united  In  their  oppoe.tion 
to  all  totalitarian  political  movements,  and 
corr.mitted  to  the  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  lire  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  McCarran  (S. 
4037).  Mundt-Ferguson  (S.  2311)  and  Wood 
(H  R.  9490)  bills  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress "We  urge  that  legislation  in  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  of  Augtist  8  on 
national  security  be  substituted  for  these 
measures.  The  Magnuson  and  Celler  bills 
(S.  4061  and  H  R  9502)  are  such  an  approach  , 
to  the  problem  and  although  some  of  the 
undersigned  have  objections  to  some  of  their 
provisions,  we  consider  them  clearly  prefera- 
ble to  the  McCarran  and  Mundt-Ferguson 
proposals. 

The  McCarran.  Mundt-Fergtison.  and  Wood 
bills  are  Indiscriminately  repressive  meas- 
ures, ostensibly  written  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  our  national  security,  but 
they  will  not  do  that  job.  They  Jeopardize 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  organizations 
which  not  only  are  not  subversive  but  are 
dedicated  In  principles  and  program  to  the 
fight  against  Communism.  They  represent 
a  hysterical  approach  to  a  serious  national 
problem  which  can  only  be  met  through  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  this  country  and  a 
faithful  adherence  to^he  basic  principles  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Magnuson  and  Celler  bills  would  be 
more  adequate  to  protect  t'le  country  against 
threats  while  maintaining  conformity  to  tra- 
ditional American  guaranties  of  Individual 
freedom.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  not  endorse  totalitarian  meth- 
ods to  fight  totalitarian  dangers. 

Dr.   Ralph  E.   Himstead.  General   Secre- 
retary,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity    Professors:      Ernest     Angell, 
Chairman   of  the  Board,  and  Patrick 
Murphy     Malin.     Director.     American 
CivU  Liberties  Union;  James  Loeb,  Jr., 
Executive     Secretary,    Americans    for 
Democratic  Action;  John  Slawson.  Ex- 
ecutive    Director,     American    "Jewish 
Committee:    Issac  Toubin.  Acting  Di- 
rector.    American     Jewish     Congress; 
Elmer  W.  Henderson.  Director.  Ameri- 
can   Council    on   Human    Rights;    Dr. 
Merrill   E.   Bush.   American   Unitarian 
Association:    Michael   Straight.  Chair- 
man, American  Veterans  Committee; 
Benjamuj  R   Epstein,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Antl-Defamat;on  League  of  B'nal 
B'rlth:    Jack    Wasserman.    Legislative 
Representative.  Association  of  Immi- 
gration    and     Nationality     Lawyers; 
Ftank   S.   Ketcham.   Counsel.   Council 
for     Social      Action,      Congregational 
Christian  Churches;  Wallace  J.  Camp- 
bell, Director,  Washington  OfHce.  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  Jacob  Patt,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Jewish  Labor  Committee:    Ben 
Kaufman,   Executive   Director,   Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Execu- 
tive  Director.  Friends   Committee   on 
National  Legislation;   A.  J.  Hayes,  In- 
ternational    President,     International 
Association  of  Machinists,  H.  L.  Mitch- 
ell,   President,    National    Farm    Labor 
Union.  A.  F.  of  L.;   Isaiah  M.  Minkoff, 
Executive  Director,  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  Council;   Mrs. 
Joseph  L.  Willen.  Chairman,  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Social  Welfare, 
National   Council   of   Jewish   Women; 
Emanuel     Berlatsky,     President,     Na- 
tional   Association    of    Jewish    Center 
W^orkers:     Mrs.     Theodore     O     Wedel. 
Chairman,    Department    of    Christian 
Social    Relations,    United    Council    oi 
Church    Women:    Maurice    N.    Eisen- 
drath.  President,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 


Time  of  Great  Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<.r 

yON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

IN  THE  HOT -^E  OF  REPKESEXTATU'ES 

Monday.  August  :s.  1950 

Mr.  WIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  tlio  Record, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Hennepin 
County  Review,  a  weekly  newspap>er  in 
my  district — the  Third — at  Hopkins, 
Minn.,  ■RTUt^n  Aucust  24,  19:0,  enuik^, 
"Time  of  Great  Peril." 

I  s'ubmn  this  editoriai  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  huue  exptnditure  of 
moneys  we  have  lust  set  up  in  our 
$34,000,000,000  appropriations  legisla- 
tion. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
Time  or  Grx.'it  Peril 

Our  decision  to  defend  Formosa  against 
the  Chinese  Communist  army,  single-hand- 
edly— it  will  be  remembered  that  the  United 
Nations  did  not  go  along  with  us  on  that 
decision — has  met  with  a  cold,  universal  and 
fearful  reaction  in  the  world  capitals.  If 
we  are  compelled  by  the  turn  of  events  to 
make  good  on  this  commitment,  we  shall  be 
on  our  own,  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
tortured  by  a  5.000-mlle  supply  line,  and 
fighting  450.000.000  Chinese,  to  the  extreme 
delight  of  Russia,  the  apprehension  of  our 
Western  allies,  and  the  disgust  of  all  Asiatics. 

In  such  a  war.  India  might  well  find  her- 
self alined  against  us — that  Is  to  say,  forced 
Into  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  China  In 
India  today  the  suspicion  against  America 
Is  increasing  alarmingly.  India's  Nehru  Is 
bitterly  disappointed  over  Washington's 
stubborn  refusal,  to  date,  to  get  off  the  For- 
mosa hook  If  the  expression  may  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  grave. 

Our  position  respecting  Formosa  consti- 
tutes the  most  alarming  phase  of  our  foreign 
relations.  In  its  gravity  It  transcends  the 
Immediate  war  picture  in  Korea  by  many 
times.  All  of  our  so-called  Western  Euro- 
pean friends  are  sweating  it  out,  praying 
that  we  transfer  the  problem  to  the  United 
Nations  while  there  is  yet  time — before  an 
Invasion  move  by  the  Red  army  of  China 
precipitates  a  duel  of  guns  between  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Mao  Tslng.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Joseph  Stalin  no  doubt  want*-  nothing  at 
the  moment  more  than  to  see  Mao  Tslng 
give  the  order  that  will  mean  a  Chinese- 
American  war. 

With  40  percent  of  the  world's  people  al- 
ready under  Russian  control,  one  trembles  In 
contemplation  of  a  war  against  China.  It 
could  very  well  be  In  the  beginning  of  a  war 
between  the  colored  and  white  races  of  the 
earth.  In  the  world  today  there  are  three 
colored  citizens  for  every  single  white.  We 
have  now  taught  the  colored  man  to  shoot. 
In  Korea  he  has  convinced  himself  he  can 
shoot  pretty  well,  that  there  is  no  valid 
ground  for  an  Inferiority  complex  when  he 
comes  to  grips  with  the  white  man  on  the 
battlefield. 

■Why  have  the  world's  leaders  In  four  dec- 
ades allowed  affairs  to  reach  such  a  tragic 
state?  Why  must  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  world  devote  themselves  continually  to 
war,  to  the  insane  business  of  shooting  one 
another  down?  Why  cannot  the  world's  jjeo- 
ples  live  in  peace? 

The  answers  lie  in  the  sinful  refusal  of  too 
many  oi  the  governments  of  the  world  to  live 
and  let  live  Millions  on  mtUicns  of  the 
world's  unfortunate  little  people  have  been 
kept  to  heel  by  the  colonial  pcwers  for  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  years.  The  profile  d. 
their  labor  have  ^Jhe  to  ths  exploltera. 
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they  tbemselTes  have  lived  on  animal  levels 
or  worse,  much  of  the  lime  on  the  verge  of 
MATTaticn. 

These  little  people  long  since  have  decided 
they  prefer  de«ih  to  continual  destitution. 
They  prc^XMe  henceforth  to  eat.  or  else  to 
ahoot  It  out  to  the  death  tf  tljat  be  their 
only  alternative.  There  is  a  world  revolution 
In  progress.  We  have  failed,  in  the  United 
States,  to  catch  hold  of  this  liaslc  fact. 
everywhere  we  have  been  dealing  with  gov- 
ernments unconcerned  with  their  peoples' 
welfare — concerned  only  with  their  own  self- 
ish and  corrupt  financial  and  political  ends. 
In  South  Korea,  for  example,  the  govern- 
ment of  Slgmund  Rhee  has  been  as  corrupt 
as  was  the  frovernment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
In  his  heyday  on  the  mainland  of  China. 
Rhee  ruled  a  police  state  and  kept  his  coun- 
trymen In  daily  terror.  He  refused  to  give 
the  people  land,  although  the  land,  seized 
from  the  Japanese  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  belonged  to  the  people.  The  list  of  his 
crimes  against  his  people  classifies  him  be- 
yond question  as  a  small-time  Fascist  of  the 
Hltler-Franco-Mtiaaclinl  pattern.  We  sup- 
ported Sigmund  Rhee.  We  sent  the  proper 
diplomatic  congratulations  to  him  the  other 
day  on  the  anniversary  of  South  Korean 
Independence.  The  people  of  South  Korea 
loathe  and  hate  him  as  a  deadly  enemy. 

So  It  h^s  been  most  everywhere.  In  Greece 
we  supported  a  dictator  government.  In 
Indochina  we  assist  the  French  govern- 
ment as  they  shoot  down  the  people  there 
who  want  nothing  but  their  independence, 
and  a  chance  to  eat.  as  did  our  own  Ameri- 
can forefathers  In  1T76:  In  the  Philippines 
we  support  a  corrupt  government  whose 
hard  core  Is  comprised  of  men  who  were  In- 
famous coIlaLorators  with  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Recently  we  loaned  the  dictator  Peron  of 
Argentina  •125  000,000.  Scarcely  before 
Peron  had  put  that  money  Into  circulation 
he  was  damning  the  capitalist  countries  with 
the  vehemence  he  usually  reserves  for  Com- 
munist countries.  Our  Congress  only  a  few 
days  ago  passed  a  law  ordering  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  loan  1100.000,000  to  Franco, 
the  gangster  of  Spain,  the  old  pal  of  Hitler, 
the  one  remaining  Fascist  tyrant  of  the  Hlt- 
ler-MussoUnl  school  and  fraternity.  Every- 
where. It  seems,  we  support  governments 
conducted  by  this  breed  of  ruler.  Is  It  any 
wonder  the  .<mall  people  around  the  world 
wonder?  Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  believe 
Stalin  when  his  propaganda  agencies  screech 
out  the  charge  that  we  are  imperialists  and 
money  grubbers — that  we  are  out  to  exploit 
half  the  world,  now  that  England's  star  of 
empire  has  fallen? 

The  American  people  do  not  believe  In 
their  hearts  that  their  American  Govern- 
ment should  support  evil  governments,  but 
they  are  loyal,  and  they  will  support  their 
Oovemment  and  their  country,  right  ur 
wrooc-  The  American  people  themselves  do 
not  wish  to  exploit  other  unfortunates  of 
other  lands.  When  America  la  Irxjked  upon 
as  an  Imperialist  nation,  an  exploiter,  as 
Stalin  has  convinced  so  many  we  are.  It  Is 
unjU4t  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  tb:>t  kind  of  people,  even  though 
our  Government  has  made  It  appear  we  are. 
Our  Voice  of  America  has  not  been  get- 
ting through  to  these  people  across  and 
around  the  earth.  They  do  not  know  us. 
They  hear  and  hear  that  our  Government 
has  been  supporting,  always  and  always, 
those  rulers  and  those  governments  who 
bav*  b«en  at^alnst  the  people.  TLey  bear 
this  from  Stalin  and  that  Is  almost  all  they 
hear.  Thus  they  convict  us  as  imperialists. 
Oonvlctc^l,  we  are  without  friends  and  under 
(Uepiclon. 

S3  there  we  are,  la  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
as  we  stand  perilously  near  a  war  with  China, 
a  slngle-tuinded  and  lonesome  war,  in  which 
««  abaii  Hod  ourBelves  without  friends  or 


There  we  are.  as  Stalin  cunningly  pulls  his 
diplomatic  strings  from  the  Kremlin,  the 
strings  designed  to  get  us  Into  trouble,  and 
keep  us  there,  until  we  descend  to  the  status 
of  a  second-rate  power. 

There  we  are,  as  the  ferment  of  a  war 
between  the  races  bubbles  and  bubbles,  ever 
more  ominously. 

The  United  States  siU  today  on  a  hot  seat 
in  the  troubled  world  arena.  Never  have  we 
confronted  a  crisis  so  grave  and  menacing. 
Inspired  leadership,  calm  thinking,  a  steady 
hand  at  the  helm,  and  the  grace  of  God 
are  what  we  must  have.  Without  them,  and 
especially  the  latter,  we  stand  as  a  Nation 
and  a  people  in  deadly  peril. 


Weak  and  Uncertain  Foreign  Policy 
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HON  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0^   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  'Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
include  and  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  written  by  Gordon  Morrow, 
the  editor  of  the  Wellston  Sentinel,  a 
very  influential  newspap>er  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Morrow  served 
long  and  laithfully  in  World  War  II  and 
Is  always  well  posted  on  all  public  ques- 
tions. I  compliment  him  on  his  forth- 
right statement: 

OtTTOsT — Notes  and  Comments 

As  Wellstons  life  Is  Increasingly  disrupted 
by  the  recall  to  active  duty  of  more  and 
more  reservists  necessitated  by  our  complete 
unprepareUness  for  the  Korean  war.  the 
finger  points  at  two  men  directly  responsible. 

They  are  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson. 

It  was  Acheson's  failure  of  a  concrete  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Far  East  which  gave  the 
North  Korean  Reds  the  opportunity  to  sweep 
to  the  south,  and  It  was  Juhnson's  failure  to 
have  an  adequate  Defense  Establishment 
built  up  to  reclst  successfully  (without  call- 
ing reservists)  such  a  sweep  to  the  south. 

Johnson  was  the  guy  who  said  we  could 
lick  Russia  (and  presumably  her  satellites) 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs.  He 
hamstrung  the  Navy,  cut  down  the  Air  Force, 
and  all  but  obliterated  the  Mar;ne  Corps. 

Who  did  MacArthur  want  when  the  going 
got  tough  in  Korea?  The  Marine  Corps. 
To  whom  did  President  Truman  give  the  first 
defense  order?  The  United  States  Seventh 
Fleet. 

In  ihe  period  following  World  War  I,  Wash- 
ington crucified  the  messlah  of  alrpower. 
Gt-n.  BUly  Mitchell,  and  In  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Washington  crucified 
the  messlah  of  defense,  the  late  Secretary 
James  Forrestal. 

In  1947  and  In  1M8,  Forrestal  pointed  the 
way.  He  was  so  opposed  and  ridiculed  that 
h<'  collapsed,  and  later  took  his  own  life. 
Subsequent  events  proved  he  was  right. 

In  the  late  1940's  Forrestal  prrdlcted  that 
Russia  or  her  satellites  would  move  when  the 
Reds  got  the  A-bomb  We  were  at  war  then, 
he  said,  not  a  shooting  war,  but  a  political 
war.     In  1947  hu  said: 

•••  •  •  start  now  to  build  up  other 
forms  of  military  power  to  balance  the  threat 
of  Soviet  armies  when  the  atom  can't  pro- 
tect us  any  longer." 

Forrestal  meant:  giving  arms  to  our  Euro- 
pean frieRda,  areata  a  reserve  of  rendy-to-nght 
ground  troops  here  in  the  United  States,  plus 


tactical  air  power;  step  up  the  Navy  anti-sub- 
marine program:  and  build  up  the  air  defense 
of  our  home  territory. 

He  said  that  hutorlcally.  the  balance  of 
power  Is  a  pretty  good  means  ol  keeping  the 
peace.  He  showed  us  the  way  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power.  If  we  had  taken  his  advice 
In  1948,  we  would  have  had  a  years  start  on 
Russia.  But  the  Reds  exploded  their  first 
A-bomb  a  year  ago,  and  we  again  were  caught 
with  our  defenses  down. 

It  will  cost  us  heavily  in  the  next  few  years, 
for  In  war,  time  Is  the  most  precious  of  all 
commodities.  It  can  only  be  repurchased  at 
the  price  of  blood.  And  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing  now. 


Ohio's  Water  Policiei  in  Accord  With 
California's  Stand  Against  Fantastic 
Central  Arizona  Project 
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KON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.JE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  statement  of 
water  policy  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  pre- 
pared by  the  Ohio  Water  Resources 
Board. 

Especially  I  call  attention  of  the 
House  Members  to  the  Ohio  Iward's 
recommendations  with  regard  to  recla- 
mation.   It  follows: 

with  regard  to  reclamation  It  Is  this 
board's  opinion  that  a  moratorium  should 
be  declared  on  further  Irrigation  projects 
in  view  of  the  burdensome  agricultural  sur- 
pluses on  hand.  Present  Irrigation  projects 
are  not  self-paying  and  Involve  huge  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  It  would  be  to  the  national 
Interest  to  spend  such  funds  In  areas  of 
heavy  population  for  needed  water  re- 
s(  urces  developments  where  they  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  Industrial  produc- 
tion. 

On  page  A5358  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  is  a  statement  of 
mine  in  which  I  recommended  that  Con- 
press  put  in  mothballs  unnoce.ssar>'  and 
costly  reclamation  plans  which  would 
burden  the  Nation's  war  effort.  I  cited 
as  an  example  of  a  totally  fantastic  and 
unfeasible  proposed  development,  the 
central  Arizona  project,  which  would 
cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  con- 
struct, and  would  mean  an  additional 
loss  in  interest  to  the  Nations  taxpayers 
of  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

The  propo-sed  Arizona  project  would 
Increase  greatly  the  burdensome  agri- 
cultural surpluses  on  hand.  It  would 
grow  crops  which  are  already  heavily 
subsidized.  This  would  be  done  at  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Thus, 
the  taxpayers  of  each  State  would  not 
only  have  to  pay  the  cost  and  the  in- 
terest losses,  but  would  have  to  pay  more 
subsidies  for  crops  already  in  great 
surplus. 

Let  me  point  up  another  important 
paragraph  in  the  State  of  Ohio  recom- 
mendatioru.     It  follows: 

The  board  does  not  believe  In  the  further 
Indiscriminate  development  of  water  re- 
sources lor  any  pur;j-.,.se  unless  each  specific 
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project  serves  a  need  that  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
substantially  exceed  the  cost.  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  that  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  localities  who 
receive  the  major  benefit. 

Here,  again,  the  proposed  central  Ari- 
zona project  is  an  excellent  illustration 
for  the  views  of  the  Ohio  board. 

For  instance,  under  the  Arizona  proj- 
ect plan  the  irrigators  who  would  l>ene- 
fit  would  pay  less  than  the  costs  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacements, 
and  therefore  would  pay  no  part  of  the 
construction  cost  allocated  to  irrigation. 
Nor  would  the  Arizona  irrigators  pay  for 
any  part  of  their  water  distribution  or 
draina^ie  works.  No  other  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  has  l)een  authorized 
where  such  a  situation  would  exist,  and 
it  is  in  violation  of  section  9  'd»  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 

The  State  of  Ohio  beheves  that  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  should  be  made  by 
localities  who  benefit  from  a  reclamation 
project.  The  Arizona  localities  which 
would  benefit  under  the  proposed  central 
Arizona  project  would  receive  the  proj- 
ect benefits  as  a  pift  from  the  people  of 
other  States,  and  Ohio's  share  of  the 
contribution  would  be  immense. 

Conservation  of  the  diminishing  water 
resources  of  our  Nation  is  one  of  our  most 
vital  internal  problems.  Every  State  is 
involved,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  read  the  opinions  of 
the  Ohio  t)oard. 

The  complete  statement  follows: 

STATtMENT  OF  WaTEH   PoLICT 

(This  statement  represents  the  aplnlon  of 
the  Ohio  Water  Resources  Board  after  a 
hearing  attended  by  representatives  of  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  Interested  In  water 
policy  and  Is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion.) 

The  proper  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources  Is  cf  profound  Importance 
to  our  economy  and  well-being.  The  water 
resources  available  for  development  are  lim- 
ited, and  therefore  great  thought  and  care 
must  toe  given  to  the  development  of  those 
that  remain.  It  Is  estimated  that  one-half 
of  the  total  water  resources  In  the  United 
States  have  already  been  developed. 

Complete  development  will  require  large 
capital  outlays  which  by  the  nature  of  the 
Investment  requiring  long  periods  for  repay- 
ment and  amortization  must  be  made  by 
Government.  The  amount  of  available 
public  capital  Is  not  unlimited,  which  Indi- 
cates a  further  need  for  caret  til  analysis  of 
any  water-resources  project. 

"The  board  does  not  believe  In  the  further 
indiscriminate  development  of  water  re- 
sources for  any  purpose  unless  each  spe- 
cific project  serves  a  need  that  can  be  dem- 
onstrated and  that  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived substantially  exceed  the  cost.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  board  that  a  substantial 
contribution  should  be  made  by  the  locali- 
ties who  receive  the  major  benefit. 

Successful  development  of  water  resources 
requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of-  the  hydrologlc  cycle,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  continuing  Inventory  and  re- 
search. We  believe  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  the  States  and  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  Is  an  effective  means  of  ob- 
taining these  Important  data. 

The  board  believes  In  an  adequate  system 
of  flood  control  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  our  people  from  floods.  Flood- 
control  spending  might  well  be  geared  to  the 
State  of  the  Nations  economy  and  not  be 
pursued  with  a  break-neck  pace  when  other 


demands  are  put:.iig  severe  pressure  en  the 
Nations  economy.  It  could  weU  be  used  as 
a  backlog  of  useful  public  works  when  the 
economy  needs  stimulation.  Any  fiood-con- 
trol  project  should  show  economic  benefiu 
substantially  greater  than  the  cost. 

This  board  Is  opposed  to  regional  or  valley 
authorities,  whlcn  permit  a  minimum  of 
local  autonomy  or  control.  It  is  believed 
the  conservancy  method  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  In  Ohio  points  the  way  to- 
ward a  democratic  type  of  organization  for 
development  of  the  water  resotirces  and  that 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  and  guid- 
ance this  could  result  in  more  economical 
first  cost  and  operation  of  waier-reso'irces 
projects. 

This  board  favors  a  program  of  soU  con- 
servation not  only  to  save  our  soil  resources 
but  to  preserve  our  water  resources  by  re- 
ducing siltation  and  Increasing  infiltration. 
Further  research  and  on-site  farm  assistance 
is  recommended  In  cooperation  with  State 
end  local  governments.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  separating  farm-subsidy 
programs  from  the  sou  and  water-conserva- 
tion programs. 

This  board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  where 
hydroelectric  power  can  be  developed  In  con- 
Junction  with  fiood-control  or  Irrigation 
projects  that  such  power  should  be  gener- 
ated and  sold  wholesale  to  those  In  the  busi- 
ness of  distributing  electricity.  It  also  be- 
lieves that  where  steam  auxiliaries  are  neces- 
sary to  firm  up  such  power  such  installation 
should  be  by  private  utilities  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  regard  to  reclamation  It  Is  this 
board  s  opinion  that  a  moratorium  should  be 
declared  on  further  irrigation  projects  in 
view  of  the  burdensome  agricultural  sur- 
pluses on  hand.  Present  Irrigation  projects 
are  not  self-repaying  and  Involve  huge  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  It  would  be  to  the  national 
Interest  to  spend  such  funds  In  areas  of 
heavy  population  for  needed  water  resources 
developments  where  they  will  contribute 
substantially  to  Industrial  production. 

In  the  board's  deliberation  the  thought 
arose  as  to  why  there  had  t>een  created  a 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion and  these  reasons  seemed  most  com- 
pelling: 

1.  We  have  a  confused  national  water  pol- 
icy and  program  at  present.  It  wasn't  plan- 
ned that  way  but  like  Topsy  It  Just  grew. 

2.  That  except  In  rare  Instances  there  has 
not  been  a  broad  basin- wide,  regional,  or 
national  viewpoint  In  selecting  projects. 
They  have  been  selected  through  log-rolling 
and  pressure-group  methods. 

3.  That  the  pace  at  which  water  projects 
are  being  built  outstrips  the  available  knowl- 
edge of  stream  regimen  and  other  hydrologlc 
occurrences,  and  that  we  should  greatly  ac- 
cellerate  a  program  of  hydrologlc  Investiga- 
tion prior  to  such  construction. 

4.  That  the  allocation  of  cost  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  beneficiaries 
is  confused,  and  local  beneficiaries  do  not 
pay  their  proper  share  of  the  cost.  If  such  a 
proper  cost  allocation  were  insisted  upon  It 
would  tend  to  decelerate  the  unwise  and 
hasty  building  of  projects. 

5.  That  many  claimed  benefits  are  nebu- 
lous or  nonexistent.  Conversely  only  belat- 
edly have  other  benefit*  been  recognized 
(1.  e..  sanitation  benefits  due  to  low-flow  reg- 
ulation). 

6.  That  possibly  a  reason  for  some  of  this 
lack  of  wisdom  Is  that  agencies  which  per- 
form design  and  construction  also  pass  on 
economic  Justification  and  feasibility. 

7.  A  paramount  conclusion  Is  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  permanent  Federal  water  re- 
sources policy  commission. 

The  board  considered  what  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  such  a  permanent  body 
should  he  and  these  were  suggested: 


a.  It  should  be  an  independent  commis- 
sion slmUar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

b.  It  should  have  the  power  to  dete.Tnine 
whether  any  water  resources  project  should 
be  Included  In  the  Federal  budget. 

c.  It  shotild  set  up  criteria  for  economic 
Justification  of  water  resources  projecu 
which  shall  apply  everywhere  in  the  Unitevt 
States. 

d.  It  should  set  up  water  resources  proj- 
ects in  the  order  of  their  cost-benefit  ratios, 
those  having  the  most  favorable  ratios  to  be 
constructed  first. 

e.  It  should  set  up  formulas  for  allocatli>g 
funds  to  St.'ites  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment based  on  their  population,  contribution 
to  the  Federal  Income,  and  their  present  and 
potential  water  needs. 

f.  It  should  promote  a  program  of  ex- 
panded hydrologlc  Inventory  and  research 

g.  The  commission  should  l)e  stalled  by  the 
most  competent  hydrologlc  and  economic 
experts  of  the  NaUon. 

C.  V.  YotTKCQCTST. 

Chief.  Division  of  Water.  Ofiio  D«- 
partment  of  Satural  Resourcfs. 
A.  W.  Marion. 

Chairman.  Ohio  Water  Resources 
Board,  and  Director.  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natwal  Re!:ourc€s. 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NIV.     ■i  c  KK 

IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  .<iout;ht  over  my  many  years'  sen'- 
ice  in  Con.cress  to  always  cast  a  vote  that 
would  strengthen  and  not  weaken  this 
Republic.  I  believe  that  I  have  a  record 
of  economy  as  shown  by  my  votes  that 
is  unsurpas.=ed  by  any  other  Member  of 
the  House  of  Repre.seniatives. 

The  most  valuable  lieritape  which  I 
can  leave  to  the  members  of  my  f.imily. 
to  my  friends  and  constituents  is  our 
form  of  government  unimpaired  finan- 
cially, spiritually,  with  all  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  intact,  as  bequeathed 
to  a  freedom-loving  people. 

I  know  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  constitute  the  population  of 
t.hese  United  States  feel  just  as  I  do  with 
regard  to  our  plorious  heritage.  There 
is  only  one  group  of  r>eop!e  who  can  pre- 
serve this  great  Republic  of  ours,  and 
that  group  constitutes  the  sovereign  citi- 
zens who  are  clothed  with  the  power  to 
select  by  their  votes  at  the  polls  the  men 
who  are  to  control  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Government. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent which  I  believe  comes  from  the 
brain  and  heart  of  a  true  Ameiican,  and 
I.  therefore,  under  unanimous  consent, 
make  it  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
omitting  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
letter  for  the  reason  that  under  present 
conditions  it  might  subject  her  to  com- 
munistic reprisal: 

Some  reflections  of  one  native-born  voter 
viho  has  earned  her  own  living  since  she 
was  17: 

1.  On  economy:  The  first  thing  done  by 
any  individual  worth  his  salt  when  con- 
fronted with  abnormal  expenses  which  mtist 
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be  met  U  to  c\irUUl  bU  normal  spending  by 
•very  dollar,  yes,  every  dime  possible,  regard* 
leu  of  the  fact  that  such  curtailment  means 
r««l  hardship  to  him  and  bis.  The  Individ- 
ual who  does  not  do  that,  goes  down  under 
the  wcipht  of  his  additional  burdens  and  la 
never  his  own  man  again. 

Dutres/(ing  as  It  ts  to  think  about,  our 
Oovemnwnt  Is  deftnltely  faced  with  abnor- 
mal erpenaes  for  expanding  military  nricbUl- 
aation  throughout  all  of  the  presently  fere- 
•eeable  future;  and  one  of  the  most  unpor- 
tant  steps  that  can  be  taken  la  for  our  na- 
tional Oovemmcnt  to  econorJze  rigidly. 
rlfbt  now,  on  ordinary  expenditures  of  all 
klnda.  beginning  with  paper,  pencils,  and 
rubber  bands,  and  carrying  all  the  way 
through  even  to  funds  made  available  to 
other  countries 

2.  On  communistic  controls:  My  constitu- 
tional rights  and  civil  liberties  are  precious 
to  me.  I  have  never  been  knowingly  guilty 
of  anything  even  remotely  disloyal  to  my 
country.  If  there  are  In  my  life  any  asso- 
ciations which  unknown  to  me  are  alining 
m*  with  anything  that  savors  of  such  dis- 
loyalty. I  want  to  have  that  fact  made  known 
to  me  by  the  FBI,  Senator  McCmitht,  or 
anybody:  and  I  feel  very  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  If  I  did  in  ignorance  become  asso- 
ciated with  any  questionable  group,  I  would 
come  under  FBI  surveillance,  for  I  can  think 
of  no  safer  method  of  protection  for  a  truly 
loyal  American  who  forrM  questionable  a«- 
socutlona  without  reallztng  ttwir  nature.  In 
these  dangerotu  <lays.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  AOMrlean  clttxen  who  refuses  Xo 
give  a  straightforward  answer  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  to  questions  pertalu- 
Ing  to  aasoetatlona  which  might  Involve 
loyalty  to  his  country. 

TT'ie.  my  home  Is  my  castle  and  I  should 
be  secure  and  unquestioned  in  its  occupan- 
cy at  my  will;  however,  if  a  nest  of  vipers 
luM  gained  entran^-e  to  some  part  of  my 
prenUaes,  it  might  well  be  necesaary  that  I 
temporarily  give  up  the  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing the  place  In  Its  entirety  In  order  to  be 
assured  th;^t  the  vipers  have  been  cleaned 
out. 

3.  Delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council :  If  a  delegate  for  either  Soviet  China 
or  North  Korea  should  be  seated  in  the  Se- 
curity CouncL'  as  a  result  of  Russian  pres- 
atire.  our  Na.lon  would  stand  before  tho 
world  a  self-confessed  weakling,  too  soft  to 
hold  our  own  against  the  ruthless  bully  even 
in  the  very  hours  when  Americans  are  los- 
ing their  lives  In  Korea  because  of  the  tac- 
tics of  that  bully.  We,  too.  have  the  power 
to  veto  in  the  Security  Council;  and  if  the 
question  of  seating  such  a  delegate  comes 
before  the  Council,  we  should  tise  the  veto. 
Any  other  course  would  be  an  abject  sur- 
render to  Ruasia  pressure  tactics. 

I  do  not  know  where  else  to  register  this 
opinion  and  have  It  even  read.  This  is  one 
opinion  that  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  placed  before  whoever  ia  the  right 
person. 

4.  On  Interference  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  in  *he  atfalrs  of  other  nations: 
If  I  give  money  to  a  man  who  needs  warm 
clothes  and  stout  l>oots  to  enable  him  to 
•arn  his  living  more  comfoitably,  it  8e«m8 
to  me  that  It  Is  my  buslnetis  it  he  spends 

that  money  lor  patent  medicines  and  magic 
piasters:  and  that  It  becomes  increasingly 
my  business  if  be  turns  U>  roe  for  more 
money  because  medicines  and  plasters  pro''  . 
Inadequate  for  his  needs. 

My  Government  operates  on  my  money, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  therefore,  when 
funds  from  my  country  are  made  available 
to  any  other  cotintry,  I  am  entitled  to  a 
▼olce  In  how  that  other  country  spends  the 
money  taken  from  me  and  given  or  loaned 
them.  To  mention  Just  one  example — If  the 
Itegliab  people  insist  on  having  a  social ist 
State,  let  them  pay  for  It;  stop  making  me 
contribute  to  a  form  of  government  I  abhor. 


Russian  Imports  . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

If  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  25,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  WashinfTton.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous material,  I  publish  herewith  an 
editorial  ai'ainst  imports  of  Russian 
canned  crab  from  the  Aberdeen  Daily 
World,  of  Aberdeen.  Wash.,  and  a  resolu- 
tion against  further  importation  of 
Russian  canned  crab  that  was  adopted 
by  the  State  convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  Washington  State. 

The  editorial  from  the  Aberdeen  World 

follows; 

Russian  Chab 

The  action  of  New  Tork  and  Boston  long- 
shoremen in  refuMns;  to  unload  Rtisslan- 
packed  canned  crabs  wins  approval.  The 
crabs  came  to  this  country  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  got  them  in  trade  from  Ruael* 
foi  British  products  and  then  shipped  them 
to  the  United  State*  to  get  American  dol- 
lars. At  least,  that  has  been  the  way  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  our  trade  with 
Britain.  We  are  quite  ready  to  take  British 
goods,  but  not  Ruaalan  goods  coming  through 
British  agents. 

In  fact,  why  do  we  trade  with  Russia  at 
all?  Congressman  Mack,  who  has  turned 
the  spotlight  on  the  imports  of  Russian 
crab,  reports  that  during  the  first  5  months 
of  this  year  we  bought  Russian  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $17.049. 4S8  and  sold  Riissia  only 
1514.050  worth  of  American  goods.  That  Is 
a  balance  of  trade  of  34  to  1  in  Russia's 
lavor.  Why,  In  all  conscience,  should  we 
coddle  Russia  to  any  such  tune,  or  to  any 
tune  at  all?  ^Tiy,  in  fact,  should  we  trade 
with  Russia?  Why  should  we  help  her  in 
any  way?  Why,  also,  should  we  send  goods 
or  dollars  to  any  European  country  under  the 
Marshall  aid  plan,  that  will  find  their  way 
to  Russia?  Why  not  tell  these  countries  thac 
are  getting  our  help  that  the  help  will  be 
canceled  If  they  send  our  supplies  to  Russia? 

We  sent  scrap  Iron  and  oil  to  Japan  during 
the  years  Japan  was  preparing  for  war  on  us, 
and  got  back  the  scrap  and  Junk  in  shells 
on  our  troops,  while  our  oil  supplied  the  fuel 
for  Jap  planes.  Voices  were  raised  against 
that  trade,  our  own  among  them,  and  we 
well  remember  the  threats  of  reprisals  in  the 
cancellation  of  advertising  contracts  and 
other  ways,  U  we  continued  otir  objection 
to  the  trafBc. 

Russia  is  our  potential  enemy,  the  only  one 
we  have  In  the  world  In  fact,  and  it  occupies 
now  the  same  position  that  Jaf>an  occupied 
In  the  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  We  should 
not  trade  with  It  either  directly  or  in  a 
roundabout  way.  "Why,"  asks  Frank  Kerlns, 
shop  steward  of  the  New  Tork  longshoremen, 
'•should  we  help  Russia  make  money  In  this 
country''"  Can  there  be  any  answer  but 
one  to  that  pertinent  question? 

AGAINST  tXTSSIAN   IMPOIT9 

The  resolution  by  the  Stato  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Poreinn  Wars  for 
the  State  of  Washington  reads: 
Rrsoi-UTtow 

Whereas  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
are  being  flooded  by  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sian crab  meat,  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  from  Siberia  in  the  single 
month  of  February  1950  having  reached  the 
alarming  proportions  of  59.000  cases,  and  the 
Russians  are   now   believed   to   be   packing 


ah<  ut  500  000  cases  of  crab  meat  annually, 
moBt  of  which  pack  may  be  dumped  Into  the 
markeU  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  Washington,  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Alaska  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  fishing  Indtistry  in  those  areas;  and 

Whereas  United  States  citizens  In  said 
areas  have  over  a  period  of  years  developed 
a  thriving  fishing  Industry  involving  an  In- 
vestment of  millions  of  dollars  In  boats,  gear. 
dock,  and  wharf  facilities,  and  furnishing 
employment  to  thousands;  and 

Whereas  the  importation  of  Russian  crab 
meat  and  other  fish  products  from  foreign 
nations  threatens  to  ruin  the  fishing  Industry 
of  the  entire  Pacific  coast:   Now,   therefore, 

be  It 

Re!*olved  by  the  Department  of  Wash- 
ington, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Encampment,  in  Belling- 
ham.  ojt  follows: 

1.  That  we  vigorously  protest  the  Importa- 
tion of  Russian  crab  meat  and  other  fish 
products  from  foreign  nations  Into  the 
United  SUtes  unless  the  cltlzei^.s  engaged 
In  the  fishing  Industry  are  adequately  pro- 
tected from  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  impor- 
tations by  the  imposition  of  adequate  tariffs; 
and 

2.  That  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  States  be  strongly  urged  to  provide 
Adequate  protection  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  fishing  indiutry  from 
ruinous  foreign  competition,  either  by  pro- 
hibiting such  Importations  entirely  or  by  the 
imposition  of  adequate  tariffs. 


Hoajehcld  Hinlj  for  Hoarders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TH'5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE; 

Monday,  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  useful  and  delightful  citizens  to 
come  out  of  the  South  Is  the  able  writer 
David  L.  Cohn.  His  Household  Hints 
for  Hoarders  should  have  as  wide  dis- 
tribution as  possible  and  I  am  there- 
fore inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcoro: 

HotrsxHOLD  Hints  fob  Hoaxoeks 
(By  David  L.  Cohn) 

(Hoarders  are  on  the  run  for  goods.  Panic 
buying,  in  full  stride  despite  warnings.  Is 
pushing  United  States  toward  rationing. 
Sugar,  soaps,  nylons,  are  being  snatched  from 
store  shelves.  Hoarding  is  creating  artificial 
shortages,  forcing  prices  up —United  States 
Mews  and  World  Report,  July  28,  l&GO.) 

Get  in  there  and  shove.  Mama. 

Ptish  the  others  out  of  the  way.  Sis. 

Strip  the  shelves  to  the  bare  boards 

Where  He  the  tiny  droppings  of  midnight 
mice. 

Buy  anything  and  everything. 

Clean  out  the  store. 

Then  run  to  the  wrapping  counter 

Piu^ued  by  the  barehanded 

As  barnj-ard  hens  pursue  the  lucky  one  that 
has  a  choice  bit  of  offal  in  its  mouth. 

This  still  being  a  free  country 

Every  citizen  hAs  certain  IniUlcnable  rights. 

Among  them  the  right — especially  dear  when 
the  Nation's  life  is  at  stake — 

To  be  a  hog;  or,  if  that  sounds  offensive,  a 
buzzard. 

Buy  tea.  coffee,  spices,  canned  goods— any- 
thing 

Store  it.  hide  it.  bury  it. 
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You'll  agree  with  me  that  there's  no  sweeter 
fat  than  sticks  to  your  own  bones 

Xgnore  the  President,  Give  him  the  razz- 
matazz. 

Tou're  no  Godless  Communist  trying  to  de- 
stroy this  country,  a  blind  but  destruc- 
tive termite. 

On  the  contrary,  you're  a  church-going,  tax- 
paring.  God-fearing  patriot,  with  a 
passionate  interest  In  yourself;  your 
Illimitable,  eternal,  inexhaustibly  fas- 
cinating, infinitely  precious  self. 

They  do  you  wrong  who.  noting  your  be- 
havior, vainly  wish  for  retrospective 
contraception. 

Bo  think  now,  as  men  die  for  you. 

Of  your  Out. 

Of  your  dear,  precious,  well-beloved  Gut, 

Of  the  whole  two  hundred  twenty-eight  feet 
of  it 

Colled  In  your  abdomen. 

In  time  of  peril  men  Instinctively  think  of 
what  is  most  precious  to  them: 

Soldiers  die  for  an  Inch  of  ground. 

But  don't  revere  them  for  It.     That's  easy. 

For,  as  simple  arithmetic  reveals. 

You  must  stand  guard  over  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  thlrty-sLx  Inches  of 
Out. 

Well-larded,  colled,  greedy  peristaltic  Out. 

The  ancients  t>elleved  tliat  the  soul  resided 
in  the  bladder. 

But  we  know  better,  don't  we? 

It  lies  m  the  Out 

In  the  well-larded,  colled,  greedy,  peristaltic 
Gut. 

Be  sure  to  store  plenty  of  stigar. 

If  yoiu-  neighbor  can't  get  any,  that's  his 
fault. 

For.  as  the  Good  Book  says. 

Where  there's  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

( — And  soap.     You  remember  the  song? 

"Soap  and  water  will  stirely  wash  you 
clean") 

Sugar's  good  In  time  of  war. 

Its  sweetness  cuts  the  gall-bitter  taste  of  de- 
feat which,  to  the  palate.  Is  as  the 
Ettnklngness  to  the  nose  of  the  pus- 
running  wounds  of  soldiers. 

Beforehanded  with  sugar,  you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  It.  too. 

One  laver  blood-red  In  memory  of  the  war 
dead. 

In  tender  token  of  y-mr  patriotism. 

And  example  to  your  children. 

Grab  all  the  nylons  you  can. 

Crab  'em.  lady,  before  they  become  para- 
chutes. 

Lucifer,  you  know,  thrown  from  Heaven's 
battlements. 

Fell  from  dawn  until  dewy  eve. 

Well,  by  God.  there's  nothing  he  did  that  a 
GI — your  own  son  perhaps — can't  do. 

In  short — this  Is  my  final  advice — 

Buy  everything  that  Isn't  nailed  down. 

Go  the  whole  Hog,  as  we  say. 

And  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst. 

If  the  Bomb  gets  you. 

You  win  die  with  larder  overflowing. 

History  recording  that  you  were  caught  nap- 
ping. 

But  not — praise  the  Lord — caught  short. 


The  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

CF  GE    RGlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTA'n\'E3 
Monday,  August  21,  1950 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1940  the  late  Harry  Barfield.  of  At- 
lanta. Ga..  printed  a  pamphlet  regarding 


the  origin  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  entitled   "The  Foreotten  Man" 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  this  article  herewith: 
Thx   Fobcotten   Man — Tmz   Real    Stoet    or 

THE  CCC 

(By  Harry  Barfield) 

(From   the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Janu         29, 

19401 

"Tre.vos  of  the  Times 

"The  year  1933  opened  with  a  great  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  retreat.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  a  multitude  of  young  men — and 
some  women — on  the  highways  thumbing 
rides  from  here  to  there.  Life  had  no  place 
for  them.  There  were  no  Jobs.  If  they  Lad 
parents,  they  were  a  burden  to  them.  The 
army  struggled  forth  living  skimpily  on  the 
country  as  It  moved. 

"For  these  youths  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  CCC,  was  formed.  The  army 
vanished  from  the  roads.  A  monument  will 
some  day  be  raised  to  the  Insplrer,  if  he  can 
be  identified,  of  that  plan. 

"Since  1933,  2.600,000  youths  have  been 
taken  from  the  hlehways,  housed  comfort- 
ably In  camps,  and  put  to  work  improving 
the  Nation's  production  plants.  They  have 
built  conservation  dams,  planted  forests, 
done  the  thousand  and  one  things  needful 
to  conserve  the  forests  and  save  the  soil. 

"With  the  work  went  study.  Education 
and  industry,  a  great  partnership,  moved  In 
step.  The  CCC  saved  men  and  it  saved  the 
resources  by  which  men  live. 

"In  seven  years  12.000.000.000  have  t)een 
spent  In  this  work.  The  saving  of  2.000,000 
young  men  and  unnumbered  acres  of  timber 
and  soil  has  cost  the  price  of  30  first-rate 
battleships.  Enough  work  remains  to  keep 
1.500  CCC  camps  busy  lor  another  53  years, 
says  the  director  of  the  CCC. 

"The  life  of  the  CCC  expires,  unless  Con- 
gress meanwhile  extends  it,  on  June  30.  1943. 
Can  private  Industry  by  that  time  catch  the 
secret  of  making  private  work  for  all  who 
want  to  work?  If  not,  it  is  CCC  extension 
or  youth  again  out  on  the  roads. 

"Walter  Locke." 

(The  reprint  above  was  part  of  an  article 
appearing  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  on  Monday,  January  29.  1940. 
And  written  by  Walter  Locke,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News.  That  part  of  the  arti- 
cle which  definitely  states  a  monument  will 
some  day  be  raised  to  the  Insplrer  (of  the 
CCC  plan)  If  he  can  be  Identified,  Is  Identical 
to  the  part  of  another  promise,  that  was 
resp>onslble  for  the  plan's  creation,  but.  as 
yet  unfulfilled.  I  publish  this,  so  the  creator 
of  that  plan  may  be  definitely  Identified  and 
with  the  hope  that  America  will  take  some 
steps  to  fulfill  some  of  Its  promises.) 

The  Forgotten  Man 

He  was  dubbed  the  forgotten  man  number 
one.  by  one  of  the  local  news  broadcasters. 
You  know,  one  of  those  fellows  who  seek  the 
human  Interest  side  of  events  as  they  are  re- 
corded In  the  dally  paper  and  afterwards 
flower  It  up  with  pathos  or  humor  as  the 
story  warrants.  Even  before  I  heard  Bill 
Key's  broadcast  on  the  afternoon  of  July  28. 
1933,  over  radio  station  WGST  In  Atlanta.  I 
knew  the  full  story  up  to  that  date,  of  the 
conception  of  the  plan  that  gave  to  America 
the  CCC  and  the  heartbreaks  and  struggle 
for  recognition  that  came  to  its  creator.  I 
don't  know  why  he  ever  came  to  me  and 
chose  me  to  be  a  confidant  for  his  troubles; 
perhaps  It  was  becau.se  1  am  in  the  printing 
business  and  he  wanted  to  have  his  Idea 
copyrighted  and  he  couldn't  do  so  until  the 
manuscript  was  printed.  I  glanced  over  the 
typjewrltten  pages  and  informed  him  It  would 
cost  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  print  even  the 
few  copies  he  wanted  and  that  my  price  was 
cash.  In  advance.  I  couldn't  afford  to  have 
my  money  tied  up  in  a  lot  of  type  which  I 


could  never  use  aeain  except  to  melt  it  up 
for  the  metal.  Too  many  printers  were  going 
under  doing  that  and  I  didn't  want  to  be 
one  of  them  Arivway.  he  left  the  articie 
with  me.  and  having  a  fairly  good  idea  what 
It  was  all  about.  I  chose  a  time  when  I  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  read  it  and  get  a  thor- 
ough conception  of  what  he  had  worked  out. 
Until  I  read  that  article.  I  had  always  looked 
upon  the  man  as  a  sort  of  crackpot  with  a  lot 
of  wild  Ideas.  He  would  take  some  prnbiems 
that  confronted  mankind  and  attempt  to 
solve  them  in  his  own  wny.  The  fact  that 
engineers  with  scientific  data  available  bad 
failed  for  years  to  find  a  solution,  probably 
never  crossed  his  mind  or  If  it  did  l>e  Ignored 
this  fact.  The  net  result  was  that  he  spent 
a  lot  of  time  creating  things  that  never 
worked,  or  if  they  did.  they  died  for  lack  of 
financial  support. 

I  remember  once  It  was  a  gadget  that  was 
going  to  help  pilots  overcome  the  earlier 
tendency  to  pull  Into  a  spin  while  flying 
blind.  He  had  a  large  ball  with  mercury 
Inside  and  a  lot  of  small  lights  on  top. 
When  he  sat  It  on  my  desk.  It  wor)ced  per- 
fectly, a  little  tilt  In  any  direction  would 
cause  one  bulb  to  light,  further  tilting  would 
cause  others  to  light,  you  could  tell  at  a 
glance  at  what  degree  the  instrument  was 
tilted.  But  he  didn't  know  that  If  you  put 
the  gadget  In  a  plane  centrifugal  force  wrmjd 
keep  the  mercury  on  the  bottom  of  the  ball 
and  the  llghu  wouldn't  work  I  tell  you  this 
so  that  you  may  get  an  Idea  of  Jiist  what  kind 
of  fellow  this  Joe  Wilson  is. 

Secretly.  I  laughed  when  I  heard  he  was 
tttemptlng  to  help  polve  the  unemployed 
problem,  and  when  he  came  Into  my  stiop 
that  day  with  his  first  draft  of  his  solution, 
which  was  In  the  form  of  a  letter  he  Intended 
to  mall  to  Governor  Roosevelt.  I  was  some- 
what annoyed  with  him  But.  having  noth- 
ing better  to  do.  I  read  the  letter  Any  In- 
telligent man  who  would  read  it  would  have 
readily  admitted  it  contained  merit.  I  am  a 
confirmed  believer  In  the  law  of  averages — 
a  man  who  tries  often  enough  Is  bound  to 
make  a  strike  eventually,  and  It  looked  like 
this  Jtie  Wilson  had  finally  hit  the  Jack  pot. 

There  naturally  arose  several  questions 
that  my  mind  groped  for  the  answers.  He 
had  been  in  to  see  me  every  day  for  several 
months  before  he  brought  In  the  letter.  He 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  famous  and 
widely  read  columnist,  the  late  Arthur  Bris- 
bane. To  him  can  be  attributed  the  inspira- 
tion that  started  Joe  Wilson  seeking  the  so- 
lution of  our  unemployment  problem.  He, 
like  most  columnists,  believed  our  unem- 
ployment problem  would  be  solved  when  the 
master  minds  really  tjegan  to  work  on  a  solu- 
tion. He  constantly  urged  his  readers  to 
think,  assuring  them  that  rich  rewards 
awaited  those  who  were  not  afraid  to  think. 

Joe  Wilson  lapned  up  these  editorials  like 
a  cat  does  milk.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
p>ap)er  hit  the  street,  he  could  almost  quote 
verbatim  Mr.  Brisbane's  entire  column.  One 
day  he  came  In  flushed  with  excitement  and 
announced  that  he  had  it.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  almost  a  week  before  I  saw  him 
again.  Tnat  was  the  day  he  came  in  with 
the  letter.  The  next  day  he  was  back  again 
and  I  piled  him  with  the  questions  whose 
answers  I  had  been  unable  to  find. 

I  had  no  doubt  but  that  his  idea  would 
prove  helpful  in  a  part  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem and  events  proved  my  reasoning  correct. 
"But  how,"  I  asked  him,  "do  you  contem- 
plate collecting  on  this  Idea?"  In  reply  he 
aiked  me  a  question. 

"Harry,  do  you  remember  reading  an  edi- 
torial the  other  day  that  stated — 'To  the 
genius,  who  will  devise  some  plan  that  will 
aid  In  putting  any  large  number  of  these 
(speaking  about  the  then  acknowledged 
13.000.0(X)  unemployed)  people  to  work. 
America  wUl  ever  be  grateful.  He  wtU  be 
showered  with  ai;  the  luxuries  of  Il:s  as  long 
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as  he  lives  and  hu  memory  will  be  perpetu- 
ated even  beyond  the  frrave." "  I  rvmtm* 
bered  reading  the  piece  and  was  sure  be  was 
quoting  It  exactly  as  U  was  written.  But, 
I  reaunded  bim  that  that  was  only  the  ex- 
drm  of  some  ediu^rlal  writer.  Con- 
or no  authorised  Government  agency 
offering  any  such  reward. 

"Look,  Harry."  he  said,  "don't  you  believe 
that  any  man  who  cornea  along  and  creates 
•omethlng  that  will  put  millions  to  work 
would  be  enUUed  to  aee  th«t  prophecy  rul- 
fllled?' 

•Yea. '  I  agreed,  "he  certainly  would.  But 
how  do  you  figure  you  will  collect  even  If 
they  uae  your  Idea  and  It  prc'vea  successful?" 

"Your  approval."  he  s&ld.  "of  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  that  editorial  Inairectly  makes 
you  a  party  to  that  contract  and  the  millions 
that  read  it  and  concur  In  the  statemenzj  It 
contains  are  alao  parties.  As  you  know.  I 
am  virtually  one  of  thoee  13.000.000  unem- 
ployed and  not  being  able  u>  obtain  work  at 
my  trade,  I  am  taking  what  part-time  work 
I  can  get,  which  is  about  1  day  a  week.  If 
there  was  any  employment  agency  that  could 
obtain  regular  employment  for  me  for  a 
period  of  a  few  months,  I  would  gladly  pay 
them  $10  for  their  services.  There  are  mil- 
lions like  me  and  I  have  an  Inherent  belief 
In  the  falrneae  of  the  American  people.  It 
wouldn't  be  necesaary  for  them  to  donate 
any  such  sum  as  910  to  see  that  prophecy 
fuifllled  This  plan  U  going  to  put  mllUona 
to  work  if  I  can  get  it  Into  the  proper  hands 
and  maneuver  it  Just  right.  As  for  the  mon- 
ument. I  don't  want  any;  all  I  would  expect 
for  my  eflorta  la  to  ktww  that  I  have  pro- 
vKled  a  measure  of  secvirlty  for  myself  and 
famUy. 

"There  Is  still  another  angle  to  this  thing. 
There  la  hardly  a  business  in  America  that 
lan't  going  to  reap  aome  benefit  from  this. 
Tak«  Ford,  for  Inatance.  If  he  had  a  man  in 
hla  organization,  a  aalM  manager  or  some- 
one that  could  promote  any  Idea  that  would 
sell  thousands  of  cars  and  trucks  for  blm, 
don't  you  think  he  would  be  handsomely 
rewarded?" 

I  agreed  he  would  be.  You  would  have, 
too.  This  took  place  In  the  early  part  of 
IMS  and  in  order  that  you  may  get  a  full. 
oomprehenalve  picture  of  the  hopeless  mess 
we  were  In  It  may  be  neceasary  for  you  to 
read  some  of  the  pathetic  appeals  that  were 
carried  by  the  daily  papers  of  that  time. 
However,  I  remind  you  that  unemployment 
then  exceeded  today's  figure  and  there  were 
no  PWA,  doles,  relief,  or  surplua  food  dutnb- 
utiug  agencies.  If  the  same  condition  ex- 
isted today  with  radicalism  as  It  now  Is, 
revolution  could  not  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  way  for  me  In  so  sho.t  an 
article  to  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  the 
immeasurable  and  valued  service  this  man 
rendered  the  Nation.  The  documents  upon 
«ilteli  this  story  Is  based  were  left  with  me 
one  by  one.  They  are  but  a  minor  part  of 
the  whole.  I  shall  quote  from  them  piece 
by  piece  In  verification  of  the  story  a£  I  know 
It  actually  happened. 

I  first  bec2me  acquainted  with  the  man  at 
a  lodge  meeting.  Some  months  afterward 
he  came  to  me  with  one  of  his  gadgets  and 
w?.nt?d  me  to  finance  It.  It  was  true  that 
I  had  some  capital  invested  in  different  en- 
terprises on  which  the  returns  were  queatlon- 
able,  and  one  more  or  less  wouldn't  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me.  As 
I  only  had  little  to  speculate  with  on  any  en- 
terprise, my  loss  could  not  have  been  great. 
I  had  no  doubt  but  that  this  partlctilar  one 
would  do  all  he  claimed  for  it  it  was  by  na- 
ture a  protective  device  against  bank  hold- 
uos.  When  Installed  the  deliberate  tripping 
of  a  foot  bar  would  lock  specially  constructed 
revolving  doora  so  that  Ineresa  or  egrera  was 
Impossible.  I  considered  It  from  the  public's 
point  of  view.  If  the  bank  where  I  made  my 
derxiclt  insfilled  this  device  I  would  withdraw 
my    account.     I   would   take   no   chance   on 


being  locked  In  the  confines  of  a  bank  with  a 
mob  of  gangsters  with  machine  guns  and  I 
didn't  think  the  general  public  would  either. 
Therefore,  I  turned  him  down.  He  came 
a^aln  and  again  with  some  gadget  or  other 
and  each  time  I  turned  blm  down  because  I 
couldn't  see  the  practicability  of  the  device. 
So.  I  wasn't  surprised  even  though  I  was 
amused  when  he  set  out  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment situation. 

It  was  In  the  early  part  of  1932  when  he 
first  told  me  he  was  working  on  the  Idea. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of 
June  when  he  came  In  with  the  first  draft  of 
the  plan.  Believing  he  had  something  of 
merit,  I  encouraged  him  by  telling  him  so. 

Encouragement  to  a  man  of  that  type  Is 
like  food  to  a  hungry  dog  and  once  you  give 
It  you  win  h.ive  him  hounding  your  foot- 
steps for  more. 

This  letter  he  was  sending  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  a  copy  of  one  he  was  sending  to 
H.  L.  Mencken,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
American  Mercury.  He  mailed  them  both  the 
same  day  and  received  an  Invitation  from 
Mr.  Mencken,  who  must  havfe  reco«rnl7ed  the 
merit  of  his  plan,  to  put  It  in  the  form  of  an 
article.  He  was  elated  wirh  this  Invitation 
but  worried  about  what  Governor  Roosevelt's 
attitude  would  be.  I  advised  patience  as 
Governor  Roosevelt  was  at  that  time  a  very 
biuy  man.  He  was  ardently  seeking  and  af- 
terward obtained  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Upon  Governor  Rootevelt's  return  to  Albany, 
he  answered  Joe  Wilson's  letter,  seeking  fur- 
ther information  and  Inquiring  how  Mr. 
Mencken  recanted  the  plan. 

To  say  that  Wilson  was  pleased  with  the 
way  things  were  coin?  would  be  putting  It 
mildly.  He  showed  his  letter  and  Roosevelt's 
reply  to  everyone  who  would  take  the  time 
to  read  It.  Among  these  was  the  editorial 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  who  asked  Wil- 
s.  n's  permLsslon  t.]  print  the  letter  on  the 
editorial  page.  And  on  July  21,  1032.  there 
appeared  the  first  published  piece  on  which 
our  present  CCC  plan  is  predicated.  Cap- 
tioned. "Open  Army  Enlb>tments  To  Provide 
Employment."  the  publication  verlflid  the 
editor's  belief  of  merit  because  on  Sunday, 
July  34.  1B32.  there  appeared  a  news  item 
stating  that  the  plan  received  wide  praise 
and  the  publication  of  the  names  of  some 
of  those  wrote  In  about  It.  Any  reasonable 
man  would  acknowledge  that  here  was  a  so- 
lution for  part  of  our  troubles.  But,  xmlike 
the  columnist's  prediction  of  the  rich  re- 
wards tliat  were  to  come  to  the  man  who 
created  this  solution,  his  troubles  began  to 
multiply.  Wilson  vnrote  the  article  for 
Mencken  and  as  the  full  plan  was  contained 
therein,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Roosevelt 
and  mailed  him  a  copy.  He  received  a  re- 
jection slip  from  Mr.  Mencken.  But.  from 
Govcrncr  Roosevelt,  he  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  nnd  deepest  appreciation  and  most 
Imrcrtant  of  all  the  assurance  the  plan 
would  be  given  every  consideration.  Tills 
assurance  coming  from  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee who  was  almost  assured  of  election  was 
the  biggest  Item  of  all.  It  meant  the  chance 
for  the  plan's  adoption  and  If  successful  the 
plaudits  of  a  Nation  to  lu  creator.  And  as 
Wilson  believed,  the  reward  of  financial  se- 
curity. America  had  never  welshed  en  a 
debt  yet  and  he  dldnt  believe,  they  would 
this  time. 

Roosevelt  was  elocted.  He  drafted  his 
aides  and  set  about  putting  his  New  Deal  for 
the  forgotten  man  into  a  reality.  Months  of 
anxiety  followed  for  Wilson.  He  wondered 
why.  If  the  President  intended  to  use  the 
plan,  he  wasn't  called  Into  consultation.  It 
being  bis  brain  child,  he  knew  or  should 
know  more  about  It  and  Its  ramifications 
than  anyone  else.  He  had  spent  months  fig- 
uring the  answers  to  every  problem  that 
could  arise,  an>1  the  midnight  oil  he  had 
btimed  was  frutfu!  In  producing  solutions. 
There  was  no  question  about  It,  be  knew  the 
answers. 


When  It  became  evident  he  was  to  be  the 
real  forgotten  man,  he  did  what  any  normal 
man,  who  had  been  robbed  of  credit  due  him, 
would  do.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  President. 
His  first  letters  were  In  an  humble  tone,  but 
as  these  availed  him  nothing  they  became 
bitter  with  the  grievance  his  heart  carried. 
These  sacrifices  which  he  made  at  his  fam- 
ily's expense  hecame  symbols  of  Injustice 
which  he  now  set  about  to  correct.  I  think 
I  should  relate  one  or  two  of  these  that  a 
better  understanding  of  thU  bitterness  may 
be  had.  The  money  that  Wilson  spent  for 
stamps  and  telegrams  to  communicate  this 
plan  to  those  who  might  tiee  It  actually  took 
bread  from  the  man's  table.  Then  there  came 
the  day  when  an  offer  of  publication  came  to 
him.  The  offer  carried  with  it  an  assured 
fee  of  several  hundred  dollars.  B:t  it  came 
at  a  time  when  the  Senate  Investigating 
committee  was  debating  the  plan's  fate. 
When  a  hostile  section  of  the  press  was  re- 
ferring to  the  plan  as  reactionary,  unortho- 
dox, impractical,  and  visionary.  At  the  time 
Miss  Prances  Perkins  was  wlnnlni,;  fame  and 
t>elng  crowned  as  the  plan's  originator  by  her 
witty  an.-wers  to  that  hard-l>oUed  committee 
(see  the  Litemry  Digest  of  April  15.  1933) . 

I  advised  him  to  accept  this  offer,  out  he 
pointed  out  to  me  to  do  so  might  place  the 
plan  in  Jeopardy  as  should  tu  humble  origin 
become  gener.iliy  known  It  would  really  give 
the  unfavorable  element,  something  to 
ridicule. 

"Although  I  desperately  need  that  money," 
he  said,  "what  u  a  few  hundred  dollars  com- 
pared to  that  promise  of.  'AH  the  luxuries  of 
life  as  long  as  hs  ltTes'7  No.  Harry;  I  am 
playing  for  higher  stakes.  That  plsn  U 
going  to  be  a  success  and  the  American 
jjeople  are  not  going  to  let  me  down  " 

When  Wilson  became  certain  that  hs  wss 
to  be  ign  )red.  be  sought  outside  aid.  He 
carried  his  story  to  the  locsl  papers  with 
proof  enough  to  convince  any  man.  But 
Roosevelt  was  at  the  height  of  bis  popu- 
larity. They  wouldn't  touch  it.  Wilson  went 
to  Florida  in  an  effort  to  find  work  and  while 
there  induced  the  Democratic  paper  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  the  Miami  Dally  News,  to  print  a 
small  piece  nbout  It  on  July  3.  1933. 

He  returned  to  Atlanta,  where  his  next 
break  ciime  when  BUI  Key  aired  the  story  in 
his  newcast.  The  fact  became  known  to 
Georgia's  Governor.  Eugene  Talmadge.  who 
owned  and  edited  his  own  paper,  the  States- 
man. His  paper  on  August  S.  1933.  tells  of 
Wilson's  predicament  and.  under  the  cap- 
tion "Another  war  debt  unpaid. '  had  tills 
to  Fay: 

•Mr.  J  D.  Wilson,  Atlanta  truck  driver 
extraordinary.  Is  a  case  In  point. 

'This  gentleman  Is.  beyond  question,  the 
orlc;lnator  of  the  national  reforestation  plan. 
He  has  a  letter  from  the  President,  written 
when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  acknowl- 
ednng  receipt  of  the  details  of  the  plan  Mr. 
Wilson  also  has  letters  from  the  editor  of  the 
American  Merciiry,  leading  publishers  In 
several  States,  and  offlclal  correspondenc? 
which  proves  unquestionably  his  right  to 
the  claim  as  originator  of  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant phase?  of  the  New  Deal.  And  that  is 
all.  He.  too,  has'  become  a  forgotten  man. 
As  one  of  our  local  radio  broadcasters  re- 
marked recently,  'Something  ou^t  to  be 
done  about  It.' " 

Walter  Winchell,  whose  championing  of  the 
underdog  has  won  him  more  friends  and 
readers  than  his  newsy  scoops,  on  August  17 
wrote  of  the  paradoxical  position  occupied 
by  Wilson:  that  of  putting  a  legion  of  men 
to  work  throu'-h  his  Idea  while  remaining 
unemployed  himself.  He  acrced  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  It.  Wllscn 
obtained  another  part-time  Job  of  driving  a 
truck  to  New  York.  When  he  reached  Wash- 
ington the  next  day  after  Winchell  s  publica- 
tion, he  called  at  the  office  of  the  Waj>hlngton 
Herald  with  his  correspondence  with  Roose- 
velt regarding  the  plan.    The  morning  paper 
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carried  the  story  and  a  picture  of  Wilson, 
stating  he  was  there  to  see  the  President. 
Even  with  this  advance  notice  and  the  un- 
deniable proof  of  Wilson's  claim,  he  was  re- 
fused an  audience  with  the  man  from  whose 
shoulders  he  had  lifted  at  least  two  major 
problems.  Ptu-ther  explanation  on  this  later. 
When  Wilson  reached  New  York  he  called 
at  the  office  of  Walter  Winchell  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness  and  to  Inform  him  of  his 
unsuccessful  call  at  the  White  House.  There 
he  met  Miss  Ruth  Cambridge,  who  promised 
to  see  If  Winchell  wouldn't  air  the  story. 
Some  weeks  later  he  did.  But  with  all  these 
appeals  Wilson  still  remained  the  forgotten 
man.  As  the  story  became  more  locally 
known  friends  of  Wlison  began  to  write  their 
Representatives  In  Washington  In  an  effort 
to  have  Justice  done.  Some  communicated 
directly  with  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. And  typical  of  many  Is  the  reply  I 
now  quote.  It  Is  addressed  to  a  well-known 
Atlanta  doctor  and  Is  signed  by  the  chalr- 
mnn.  James  A.  Parley,  In  the  now  famous 
green  ink.    It  reads: 

"TTiank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  31  In 
which  you  indicate  your  Interest  In  Mr.  J  D. 
Wlison. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Wilson's  case 
Is  receiving  consideration,  and  your  letter  has 
been  placed  In  his  file  for  reference  In  con- 
nection therewith. 

"Thank  you  for  writing  " 
After  many  attempts.  Wlison  finally  got 
a  letter  of  credit  due  from  the  White  House. 
But  lu  stinted  generosity  (I  shall  have  more 
to  Bay  ot  this  later  and  cite  a  comparls^^n) 
robbed  It  of  value,  Had  Wilson  received  this 
when  he  first  sought  it.  It  would  have  lifted 
him  from  obscurity  and  enabled  him  by  his 
own  merit  to  earn  that  promised  reward. 
But  It  came  a  year  too  late.  Prom  it  I  quote: 
"Mt  DtAt  Ma.  WiLsoM :  I  have  shown  your 
latest  letter  to  the  President.  He  asks  me  to 
tell  you  again  as  be  wrote  you  on  September 
12,  1832,  that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  views.  He  asks  me  to  tell  you 
further  that  you  were  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  who  originally  conceived  the  Idea  of 
putting  the  unemployed  to  work  on  public 
lmpro\emenU,  and  especially  the  Idea  of 
using  people  on  conservation  work  with  a 
base  pay  of  a  dollar  a  day.  However,  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  a  good  many  other  people 
were  arriving  at  the  same  thought  In  other 
paru  of  the  country  at  about  the  same  time. 
There  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  credit  due 
to  all  cf  those  who  were  thinking  along  the 
same  line  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  as 
one  of  those  you  also  deserve  credit. 
"Very  sincerely  yours. 

'  M    A.  LcHand. 
'Private  Secretary." 

Even  with  this  letter  Wilson  remained  un- 
employed although  the  Government  was 
passing  out  Jobs  by  the  millions  and  he  ap- 
plied to  every  agency.  Furthermore,  his 
friends  in  an  effort  to  see  Justice  done  con- 
stantly besieged  Congressmen.  Senators,  and 
responsible  agents  in  an  effort  to  have  some 
measure  of  a  reward,  if  only  a  job.  given  to 
him 

I  had  watched  this  fight  for  Justice  pro- 
ceed through  almost  3  years  of  the  admln- 
Istratlons  regime.  I  saw  the  stubborn  de- 
termination of  this  man  turn  to  understand- 
able bitterness.  Some  of  this  must  have 
caught  the  imagination  of  Tarleton  Collier, 
the  Souths  foremost  columnist,  who  has 
won  a  wide  reputation  for  his  accuracy  and 
the  tenacity  of  adhering  to  and  reporting 
provable  facts  only.  Mr.  Collier  on  March  28, 
1936.  wrote  as  follows: 

"Now  that  Washington  has  given  assur- 
ance that  the  CCC  will  be  maintained,  thus 
responding  to  an  outcry  that  arose  at  sug- 
gestions that  drastic  reduction  in  the  serv- 
ice was  contemplate  1  and  thtis  establish- 
ln«  a  public  estimate  of  its  hleh  value,  many 
Atlantans  recall   the  case  of  J    D    Wilson 


(long  unemployed)  who  back  In  1932  pro- 
posed the  Identical  plan  as  a  solution  of  the 
unemployment   problem. 

"Details  cf  the  plan  which  Mr.  Wilson  sub- 
mitted to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  after  the 
latter's  nomination  appeared  later  in  the 
projects  undertaken  when  the  New  Deal  set 
about  to  remedy  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment and  need  by  public  works — enlistment 
of  men  in  an  organization  which  afterward 
became  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  re- 
forestation, drainage,  and  mosquito  control 
projects,  irrigation,  dredging,  canal  cutting, 
and  practically  all  the  others  now  in  opera- 
tion. 

•The  validity  of  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion 
was  hailed  and  his  right  to  authorship  was 
defended  in  many  a  column  of  commenta- 
tors and  editorial  writers  over  the  country, 
but  the  reward  to  which  he  feels  he  was  en- 
titled is  still  to  come.  Ironically,  he  remains 
himself  unemployed,  and  he  is  filled  with  a 
grievance  that  is  deep-seated." 

'Filled  with  a  grievance  that  is  deep- 
seated!"  Well.  It  must  have  exploded  when 
he  received  this  letter  from  his  Congress- 
man, under  the  date  of  April  13,  1936,  From 
it  I  quote: 

"  'As  much  as  I  regret  to  do  so.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  further 
I  might  do  in  your  case.  As  you  know.  I 
have  had  this  matter  up  with  the  national 
committee  on  various  occasions,  and  also 
with  the  Director  of  the  Conservation  Corps, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
O'  vemment 

"  'I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  that  my 
efforts  in  your  behalf  have  not  been  success- 
ful, but  frankly  I  do  not  know  what  else 
could  be  done. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  suggest,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  follow  your  suggestion  be- 
cause I  assure  you  that  I  am  anxious  to  do 
anything  possible  for  vou. 
•'  'With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
"  'Sincerely  yours. 

"  'Roanrr  Ramspscx'." 
When  such  efforts  of  a  Congressman  fall 
to  correct  a  piece  of  injustice,  it  looks  hope- 
less for  a  humble  citizen  to  continue  the 
fight.  And  I  personally  know  that  Bob 
Ramspeck  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
help.  But  Joe  W,lson  was  not  beaten.  He 
tried  to  force  the  Issue  In  court  but  the  ad- 
ministration with  wise  dexterity  8lde-stepp)ed 
an  Issue  that  would  have  landed  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  prison  for  criminal  libel  If  he,  like 
myself  here,  didn't  possess  documentary 
proof  of  his  every  statement.  When  he 
failed  to  make  a  court  Issue  of  It.  I  thought 
he  would  give  up  the  fight,  but  early  in 
October  he  came  to  me  and  said; 

"Harry,  people  tell  me  that  l>efore  I  can 
get  anywhere  with  this  I  have  to  make  front- 
page  headlines."  His  eyes  were  filled  with 
that  old-time  enthusiasm  that  had  been 
missing  for  months,  and  when  I  asked  him 
how  he  was  going  to  accomplish  this  mirac- 
ulous feat,  all  he  said  was:  "Wait  and  see. 
You  will  read  all  about  it." 

For  some  reason  It  worried  me.  Then,  on 
the  morning  of  October  7.  1936,  I  read  where 
he  had  gone  to  the  White  House  and  slashed 
his  wrists  in  a  fit  of  despondency.  But  I 
knew  better.  He  had  made  front-page  head- 
lines. But.  as  I  feared,  it  availed  him 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  additional  trouble. 
Through  friends  his  release  from  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital,  where  he  was  held  for  ob- 
servation (I  question  this  reason  for  his  de- 
tention), was  effected.  Upon  his  return 
to  Atlanta.  I  secured  him  a  Job  and  for  more 
than  2  years  he  made  a  valued  employee. 
For  14  months  he  studied  law  at  nignt  and 
on  hla  second  trial  successfully  passed  the 
Georgia  bar  examination.  Any  man  who 
can  accomplish  this  Isn't  even  remotely 
crazy.  It  was  my  knowledge  of  his  case  and 
this  feat  that  makes  me  question  the  reason 
for  his  detention. 


That's  the  story  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  explanations  I  promised.  For  these  it 
is  necessary  that  I  quote  mijst  oi  his  letter 
that  contained  his  onelnal  draft  of  his  plan. 
The  letter  that  was  mailed  to  Roosevelt,  and 
arterwp.rd  printed  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
This  letter  alone  will  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  President's  letter  of  credit  due  was 
steeped  in  stinted  generosity  and  that  he  did 
solve  two  major  problems  ror  which  Roose- 
velt   received    unwarranted    praise. 

The  letter: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  July  21.  1932) 

"OPEN      AXMT      rjTLISTMKVTS       TO       P50%TDE 
EMPLOYMENT 
"EDrrOR  THE  Jot^NAL: 

"Many  editorials  have  been  written  on  the 
question,  'How  to  End  the  Depression.' 
However,  there  remains  one  probable  remedy 
that,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  not  been 
touched  up>on  editorially. 

"Why  not  ask  the  Government  to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  enlistment  bureaus 
and  allow  every  man,  of  reasonably  sound 
health,  who  wishes  to  enlist,  the  opportunity? 
Give  him  the  rudiment.*;  of  a  military  train- 
ing (the  ex-service  man.  who  already  has  this 
training,  could  be  placed  at  once  > .  then  plare 
these  men  at  -vork  on  such  projects  as  build- 
ing levees.  drair.niK  the  Everglades  of  Florida, 
the  Okefenokee  swamps  oi  Georgia,  the 
marshlands  of  Louisiana  and  Ml(u<ti»K!ppt, 
cutting  the  proposed  canal  across  northern 
Florida  to  canned  the  A'lantic  Ocean  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  building  dams  to  imgats 
the  fertile,  but  arid,  lands  of  the  Southwest, 
dredging  rivers  and  harbors  that  now  menace 
navigation. 

"These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  great 
projects  that  will  eventually  be  undertaken 
anyway.  They  are  too  large  for  private  de- 
velopment; therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Government  entering  competitive 
btuinesses  with  established  concerns  The^e 
projects,  when  completed,  would  make  thLs 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  by 
destroying  billions  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
vermin,  removing  the  fear  of  fioods  that  now 
haunts  those  who  have  suffered  from  this 
menace  in  the  past,  and  bring  Into  tise  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  that  now  lie  idle.  The 
Government  could  reuin  the  possession  of 
thlc  reclaimed  land  and  sell  It  to  Individuals 
for  farming  purposes,  thereby  defraying  in 
part  some  of  the  expense  incurred.  The 
canal  would  be  an  investment  that  In  the 
future  woulQ  return  many  times  Its  cost,  as 
the  »Tlter  is  led  to  believe  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  build  locks  similar  to  those  In 
use  In  the  Pana-na  Canal. 

"Not  only  would  this  plan  give  work  to 
many,  many  thousands,  relieving  in  part  the 
distress  of  today,  but  It  would  lessen  ma- 
terially the  expense  of  the  future  by  placing 
many  thousands  of  partially  trained  men 
upon  which  the  Government  could  rely  in 
case  of  future  trouble.  (Which  Is  as  In- 
evitable as  the  coming  snows  of  winter.) 

"Under  this  plan  the  initial  period  of  en- 
listment would  be  2  years,  witli  the  first 
4  months  spent  in  military  training.  There- 
after 2  hours  each  day  of  training  and  6 
hours  of  labor  on  the  projects  undertaken. 
You  must  realize  that  such  a  plan  would 
purge  the  streets  of  the  class  that  needs 
employment  most  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
dustry that  would  not  benefit  by  the  move. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  all  transporta- 
tion companies,  cement  manufacturers, 
building  materials,  supply  houses,  truck 
manufacturers.  clothing  manufacturers, 
food-supplying  agencies,  and  on  down  the 
line. 

"Such  a  plan  would  remove  all  doubt 
whether  the  veterans  encamped  at  Wash- 
ington are  in  earnest  in  their  demand  lor 
work  or  whether  they  are  merely  looking 
for  a  meal  ticket  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.    When  such  a  plan  is  offered  and  they 
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refuM  work  you  may  be  iure  that  public 
•eatiment  now  In  tb«lr  Xavor  will  be  wilt- 
drawn. 

*I  could  continue  on  and  on.  but  I  real- 
ise your  tune  does  not  permit.  &nd  In  cloe- 
tng  I  wUh  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  In- 
dulgence, and  only  hope  I  have  given  you 
tbt  g«nn  of  an  Idea  (or  a  great  editorial. 
•Respectfully   yours. 

••J.  D.  WiLaoM. 

-Jt7i.T   20.   1932  •• 

(EDrroaiAL    kote— Mr.    Wllaon    la    author 
of  Are  We  Americans  Fools?| 
wiLaow  soLTzn  tiol-yi-ksomz  Bcr  psobuuc  roa 

t006S\-II.T 

When  Rooeevelt  waa  faced  with  thla  same 
problem,  what  did  he  do?  He  followed  that 
procedure,  he  oflered  the  members  of  the 
Bonus  Expeditionary  Forces  an  opportunity 
to  enlist  la  the  CCC  and  for  this  stroke  of 
genius  won  the  admiration  cf  a  nation,  that 
rightfully  belonged  to  WUson.  The  Literary 
Digest  of  June  3.  1933.  had  this  to  say.  undler 
the  caption.  "P.  D.  R  s  Victory  Over  the 
BKP." 

•^e  kre  whipped,  and  we  have  to  hand  It  to 

that  smart   fellow  at  the  White  House. 

"So  said  a  leader  cf  the  'die-hard'  bonus 
marchers  a»  he  quit  Washington  with  350 
others,  leaving  behind  2.600  veterans  who 
had  accepted  the  President "s  offer  of  enroll- 
ment In  the  reforestation  array. 

"For  the  'die-hards'  the  President  provided 
transportation  to  their  hemes.  ^ 

"Thua  iii.  Roosevelt  checks  up  another 
Tlctory.  and  again  wins  wide  praise.  It  la 
Interesting  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  sec- 
ond BEP  and  to  note  how  the  President. 
In  the  midst  of  tremendous  problems,  cleared 
up  this  difficult  situation. 

"When  several  hundreds  of  the  veterans 
reached  Waslilngtoa  for  a  bonus-forcing 
convention  provision  was  promptly  made  for 
leering  and  lodging  them  at  Fort  Hunt.  Va.. 
a  move  that  has  been  contrasted  to  the 
•florts  of  last  year,  when  after  some  time  the 
BSF     was     driven     out     by     force.       For     a 

time  one  poup  of  vpteran*.  known  as  the 
•right  wingers.'  refused  to  Join  the  Fort 
Hunt  contingent,  because  that  group  sus- 
pected    communistic     connections.       Tliere 

was.  however,  a  recession  from  that  some 
time  after  the  'right  wingers'  had  spent 
several  nights  in  the  rain. 

"As  aoon  as  the  ez-soldlers  were  lodged  at 
tli«  camp  President  Rooeevelt  played  an- 
other card  from  the  New  Deal.  He  If  sued  an 
order  offering  the  men  a  dollar  a  day,  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  at  the  ClvUlan  Con- 
servation Corps,  working  in  State  and  na- 
tional forests.  This  was  hailed  as  a  wise 
move  to  test  the  sincerity  cf  the  unem- 
ployed veterans.  Thus,  it  seems  to  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  appears  'something  of  the 
Fraaldcm'c  talent  for  dealing  with  refractory 
hunaa  belogs.' 

"And  bow  was  the  offer  received?  "A  dol- 
lar a  day.  not  for  mine'  seems  to  sum  up 
ttM  Initial  reaction  at  Fort  Hunt.  An  Asso- 
ciated Preas  dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun 
t«lls  us  more  of  the  same: 

"Satirical  remarks  were  beard  repeatedly 
among  the  crowd. 

^'Albert  O.  SeUers.  a  field  orfanlzcr  of  the 
Fcrt  Hunt  fraction,  expreaaad  a  hope  that 
majortty  of  the  men  wlU  have  spuit 
to  demand  a  living  wage. 

"Joseph  Bom.  when  asked  as  to  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  President's  offer  of  a  Job 
In  the  (oreata.  replied : 

"  IfoC  for  me.     It  U  literally  sclUng  your- 

Mif  into  tlavtry.' 

"Bose  formerly  did  clerical  work  and  said 
be  bad  beon  out  of  work  for  some  time. 

"E.  W.  Leach,  of  Cleveland,  expreaeed  the 
belief  that  members  cf  the  bonus  army  would 
be  fools  to  sign  up  iln  the  forest  corpe)  for 
•  dollar  a  day.'  " 

"But  as  that  was  the  first  reaction.  It 
It  Icng  before  many  of  the  veurana  be- 


gan to  see  the  wisdom  of  seizing  the  Presl- 
denls  offer.  They  begnn  to  enroll  by  hun- 
dreds. In  the  final  accounting  a, 600  were 
In  the  corjvi.  leaving  only  350  die-hards. 

The  President,  eays  the  Washmgton 
Evening  Star,  "has  followed  a  policy  In  deal- 
ing with  the  t>onus  seekers  that  by  its  sin- 
cerity and  fairness  has  left  them  completely 
disarmed.  " 

"At  no  time  have  threats  or  hints  of  com- 
pulsion been  brought  to  bear  m  influencing 
their  action.  They  have  been  honored  by 
a  visit  from  the  First  Lady  and  their  leaders 
cordially  received  at  the  White  House  by  the 
President. 

"The  President  and  his  advisers  knew  that 
such  a  policy  was  uncertain.  They  were 
following  a  course  that  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed before.  There  may  have  twen  doubts, 
on  their  part,  whether  the  plan  would  work 
or  whether  the  belligerent  attitude  of  some 
of  the  professional  agitators  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  men  in  the  ranks,  with  result- 
ing trouble  and  disorder. 

"The  bonus  marchers  have  removed  these 
fears  by  their  ow^n  response  to  fair  and  con- 
siderate treatment.  They  have  not  only  vin- 
dicated the  President's  good  Judgment,  but 
themselves  as  well." 

Do  you  recall  the  fate  of  those  veterans? 
Many  were  sent  to  Matecumbie  Key.  where 
a  hu^r'cane  killed  meet  of  them. 

Hoover  was  faced  with  this  same  problem 
and  the  veterans  were  driven  from  Ana- 
ccstla  fiats  by  gas.  It  must  have  afforded 
Roosevelt  smug  satisfaction  to  watch  his 
adversary  In  a  coming  election  make  such 
a  grave  error  knowing  should  he  be  faced 
with  that  problem  an  unknown  had  al- 
ready thought  up  and  given  to  him  the 
solution. 

I  now  ask  you.  What  salient  part  of  this 
magnificent  program  did  Wilson  fail  to 
cover?  I  call  your  attention  to  that  sen- 
tence of  the  letter  of  credit  due  from  the 
White  House  that  reads: 

"He  asks  me  to  tell  you  further  that  you 
were  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  originally 

conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  unem- 
ployed to  work  on  public  Improvements, 
and  especially  the  Idea  of  using  people  on 
conservation  work  with  a  base  pay  of  a  dollar 

a  day." 

This  ^ows  that  not  only  was  Wilson's 
first  draft  used  but  this  article  was  thor- 
oughly digested  for  further  ideas  because 
nowhere  In  his  original  letter  was  the  dollar 
a  day  base  pay  mentioned.  But  his  article 
did  contain  this  requisite  to  the  plan  as 
well  as  other  things  that  show  conclusively 
It  was  his  Idea  and  his  alone.  I  am  one 
of  the  small -business  men  upon  whom  the 
New  Deal  has  taken  compassion.  In  modern 
conception  of  commerce,  1  may  be  con- 
sidered only  a  speck  on  the  apple  since 
my  modest  printing  establishment  only  era- 
ploys  11  people.  I  have  read  of  similar 
claims  like  Wilson's,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
one  subetantlated  by  documentary  proof.  I 
will  place  on  deposit  9100  In  any  national 
bank  for  any  person  who  can  establish  such 

a  claim  by  newspaper  clippings  or  other 
documentary  evidence  of  publication  that 
antedates  Mr.  Wilson's  claims. 

It  is  possible  for  two  men  to  have  a 
similar  Idea  at  about  the  same  time,  even 
though  they  are  remotely  removed  from 
each  other.  But  for  them  to  communicate 
them  to  the  same  individual  and  receive 
an  acknowledgment  and  request  for  addi- 
tional Information  Is  something  the  law  of 
averages  admit  can  only  happen  once  In 
a  mUIion  years,  so  I  know  my  century  note 
Is  safe. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  its  leaders.  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat myself,  by  birth,  inheritance,  choice, 
and  belief.  Bom  In  Georgia  of  Democratlo 
parents,  whose  parents  were  old-line  Demo- 
crats. I  can  never  he  anjrthing  else.  This 
story  Is  merely  a  statement  of  provable  facts 
Wherein  Justice  miscarried. 


Addreii  by  Loaii  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Before  American  Legion  Con- 
vention at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

cr  WET  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Auqust  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'os  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  by  Hon.  Louis  Johnson. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the  com- 
manders banQuet.  the  American  Legion 
Convention.  Department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  en  Saturday, 
August  26.  1950. 

There  being  objection,  the  address  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

AoDBisa  >T  Loins  Johkson.  SBcazTAtr  or 
DsrorsE.  Betorc  the  Commsmqers  Ban- 
Qrrr.  the  Amesican  Legion  Ccmvekt:  n. 
Depabtmkitt  of  West  Viboinia.  Chaslxs- 
TON,  W.  Va.,  SATtnmAT.  Atwusr  26.  1950 

It  is  always  good  to  be  In  West  Virginia. 
I  am  happy  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
In  Charleston  tonight,  to  break  bread  with 
my  friends  In  the  American  Legion.  I  am 
glad  to  meet  with  my  comrades  who  have 
served  our  country  In  two  World  Wars.  As- 
sociation with  you  both  under  arms  and  in 
ttme  of  peace  or  semJpeace  has  always  been 
Inspiring.  Continuously  from  the  early  days 
of  1919  when  the  American  Le^on  was  born 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  representln?  West 
Virginia  as  your  national  executive  commit- 
teeman. I  have  enjoyed  this  association. 
Workln?  with  you  and  with  our  comrades 

from  every  part  of  America,  and  with  other 
patriotic  American  citizens,  all  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  th-  task  of 
maintaining  world  peace  by  making  our 
Nation  stronger,  has  been  and  Is  one  of  the 
jrreat  satisfactions  of  my  life  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  be  with 
you  tonight,  at  this  critical  moment  in 
American  history. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  soldiers  and  marines,  and 
especially  the  troops  in  the  combat  units. 
They  have  b<jme  the  brunt  of  the  Nation's 
battles  from  Bunker  HUl  in  MassachusetU  to 
the  Naktong  River  In  Korea — usually  with 
Insufllclent  strength  at  the  outset.  Despite 
these  Initial  disadvantages  they  have  taken 
their  losses  and  won  their  battles  while  they 
traded  their  lives  for  time.  No  more  difflctUt 
combat  task  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  military 
man  yet  these  courageous,  gallant  young 
men  from  American  farms,  mills,  offices,  and 
homes  who  are  now  fighting  in  Koeea.  at>ly 
assisted  by  the  men  of  the  Air  Force  snd  the 
Navy,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
forefathers  In  arms. 

I  kno»*  of  no  better  tribute  to  our  fl:;ht- 
Ing  men  than  the  words  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who.  In  a  recent  message  to  President 
Truman  said: 

"The  skill  and  valor  •  •  •  displayed 
In  successive  holding  actions  by  the  ground 
forces  •  •  •,  brilliantly  supported  in 
complete  coordination  by  air  and  naval  ele- 
ments, forced  the  enemy  Into  continued  de- 
ployments, costly  frontal  attacks  and  con- 
fused logistics,  which  so  slowed  his  advance 
and  blunted  his  drive  that  we  have  bought 
the  precloiu  time  necessary  to  build  a  secura 
base. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  history  records  a 
comparable    operation    which    excelled    tha 
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speed  and  pre'^lalon  with  wh'ch  'he  Eighth 
Army,  the  Far  East  Air  Force  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  have  been  deployed  to  a  distant  land 
for  immediate  comnUtment  to  major  opera- 
tions    •     •     •." 

With  your  permission.  I  should  like  to 
devote  much  of  mv  time  thl-s  evening  to  a 
dlicusflon  of  two  related  niraters:  First,  some 
cf  the  Implications  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
bfittle  in  Korea;  and  second,  our  need  for 
universal  training  legislation. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Nations, 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  in 
Korea  today  in  order  to  repel  Communist  ag- 
gression. By  our  actions,  we  are  proving  that 
the  United  Suites  intends  to  adhere  with 
more  than  mere  lip  service  to  the  great  goal 
of  world  peace.  All  of  our  efforts  in  Korea, 
and  all  of  our  efforts  elsewhere  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific— In  common  with  the  measures 
we  are  taking  throughout  the  world — will 
continue  to  be  addressed  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  peace. 

TTie  Communists  of  North  Korea  Invaded 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  June  25.     Twenty-four  hours  after 

the  Invasion  occurred,  the  Security  Council 

of  the  United  Nations,  armed  with  a  prompt 
and  up-to-date  report  from  its  oxn  Com- 
mission in  Korea — a  Commission  which  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  Australia.  China. 
El  S<ilvador,  Prance.  India,  the  Philippines, 
and  Turkey — concluded  that  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Korea  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  aecrresslon.  Having  ascertained  the  facts 
from  Its  seven-nation  Commission,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all 
members  present  and  voting,  called  on  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  Korea. 
Together  with  the  other  nations  which  share 
our  aspirations  for  a  peaceful  world,  we  re- 
sponded to  that  call. 

Subsequently,  when  It  became  apparent 
that  the  Communists  of  Nonh  Korea  had  no 
Intention  of  ceasing  their  lawless  aggression, 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  two  more  resolutions.     The  first  of 

the«>e  resolutions  was  a  requfft  for  the  use 
of  armed  force  to  repel  the  North  Korean  ag- 
gression, and  the  second  cf  these  resolutions 
authorlred  the  United  States  to  designate  a 
military  commander  to  head  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  in  their  encounter  with 
the  fCH-ces  of  aggression — a  position  to  which 
President  Truman  promptly  named  Oen. 
Douelaa  llacArthur 

B:*.ter  as  it  is  to  all  Americans  to  have  to 
be  ncbting  aeain  5  years  after  VJ-dav,  it  is 
nevertheleee  true  that  this  entire  episode 
may  well  prove  to  te  a  turning  pwlnt  in  the 
ion?  history  of  mans  quest  for  peace.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  response  to  this  action  by  free  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  may  prove  to  be  the  decisive 
event  Doarklxtg  the  transition  from  the  rule  of 
force  In  International  relations  to  the  rule  of 
law. 

The  fighting  in  Korea  has  been  hard  and 
bloody      The  brilliant  delaying  action  of  the 

forces  under  General  MacArthur  a  leadership. 

however,  has  succeeded  in  preventing  North 
Korea  from  making  a  (ait  accompli  out  of  its 
adventure  In  chaos — and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  many  nations 
arc  DOW  pledgad  to  flght  slds  by  side  to  repel 

aggreaelon.  sprila  out  In  terms  that  all  men 
can  understand  the  fact  tbat  the  free  world 
Intenas  to  remain  free. 
The  world  now   knows  that  the  lesson 

which  the  democracies  faUed  to  learn  during 
the  thirties — namely,  that  appeaaement  leads 
only  to  war — this  lesson  has  been  learned, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  filties. 
>Mia:evcr  the  military  situation  In  Korea 
may  be  today,  and  whatever  it  may  t>e  in 
the  hard  days  immediately  ahead,  the  clearly 
«taftned  intentions  of  the  free  world  ccnsti- 
tate  the  fact  of  transcendent  Importance. 

For  the  free  world  has  made  it  clear, 
through  tlM  United  Nations,  that  acts  of  ag- 
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greseion.  whether  by  outlaw  bands  or  by 
maverick  nations,  will  be  met  with  force. 

The  event  which  I  have  Just  been  deacrib- 
Ing  is  an  event  which  transcends  in  im- 
portance any  event  of  recent  years.  1  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  coa:esclCK  of  the  farces  of 
the  free  world,  and  the  clefr  knowlerise  that 
now  exists  throushuut  the  world  that  these 
forces — both  the  armed  forces  which  are  now 
In  existence  and  the  forces  which  we  are 
ca;,:-..  >  ')'.  mc'.jilizl.ne— wiii  be  UM?d  to  main- 
ta.n  world  peace. 

The  dect;  ions  ttiat  have  been  made  were 
vital  to  the  mair.tenar.ee  of  our  national 
security.  The  Citionai  security.  In  broad 
terms,  is  the  p.-oper  balance  or  the  strength — 
political,  economic,  pw^ychcloglcal.  mcral.  and 
military — that  the  United  States,  our  allies, 
and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  must 
maintain  In  order  tc  meet  the  two-pronged 
threat  of  world  comxnunUm. 

That  ttireai  is  two-fold  because  Soviet 
Russia  seeks  to  conquer  the  free  world  either 
by  military  aggression  or  by  psychologital, 
poUtlcal.  and  economic  pressure.  This  sec- 
ond route  of  conquest  would  combine  sub- 
version Within  the  United  States  with  con- 
stant threat  from  without,  maintained  over 
the  years  In  the  hope  that  the  cost  of  idle 
maintenance  of  large  military  forces  would 
eventually  bankrupt  our  economy  and  our 
free  institutions.  Consequently  the  ele- 
ments of  our  strength  must  be  adjusted  to 
meet  and  o%-trcome  the  Sjviet  ttircat  as  the 
Situation  develops. 

The  national  security  must,  by  Its  very 
nature,  be  relative.  Absolute  security  is  no 
more  possible  of  attainment  for  nations  than 
it  is  for  you  and  me  as  individuals.  Relative 
security  is  governed  by  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  Soviet  threat.  It  is  attained  through 
the  willingness   and   detem-.lnation   of  the 

public  and  the  Congress  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments.  In  acccrdauce  Wjth  our 
continuing  estimate  of  Soviet  capabilities,  to 
our  military  strength  and  national  economy. 

The  policy  by  which  we  strive  to  main- 
tain relative  security  was  outlined  in  a 
6peech  I  made  in  New  York  last  December- 
more  than  6  months  before  the  Com- 
munist Invastlon  of  Korea.  At  that  time  I 
said:  "The  watch  wcrd  must  be  military 
security  first;  economy  second  And  if  we 
are  realistic,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
military  requirements  are  not  static,  but 
flexible.  They  are  bound  to  be  affected  by 
major  shifts  in  the  International  situation 
and  new  developments  In  eclecce  and  war- 
fare •  •  •.  This  means,"  and  I  am  still 
quoting  from  my  December  speech,  "that 
oin-  military  organisation  mus*  be  adequate, 
efficient  and  readily  adaptable  to  change; 
our  planning  must  look  to  the  future  as  wtll 
as  the  present.  We  mu5t  have  an  up-to- 
date  fighting  force  in  being,  rapidly  en- 
largeable  In  wartime,  capable,  in  concert 
with  our  allies,  of  defeating  any  potential 
enemy.  T?ie  maintenance  of  that  kind  of 
fighting  force,  backed  up  by  a  sound  econ- 
omy and  high  public  morale,  will  give  us 
relative  sectirlty." 

The  United  State;  is  now  embarked  on  a 
program  cf  major  increase*  in  the  bize  and 
effectiveness  of  our  own  Armed  Forces.  We 
arc  also  embarked  on  a  program  designed  to 
assist  our  allies  to  Increase  the  size  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  armed  forces.  President 
Truman  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  our  Armed  Porces  in  the  amount 
of  II  1.5C0. 000.000.  together  with  an  addi- 
tional »4 .000 .000 .000  to  provide  addilional 
nUlitary  equipment  for  our  allies.  In  order 
to  round  out  the  picture,  there  remains  only 
one  vital  action  which  we  must  now  take — 
and  that  is  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  umverBal  training  for  the  youth 
of  America. 

Let  me  review  with  you.  for  a  iroment. 
some  of  the  things  which  President  Truman 
has  said  and  done,  in  the  five  years  ilnce  VJ 


Day.  In  his  effort  to  secvire  the  enactment  of 
this  vltslly  needed  legislation 

In  President  Truman's  first  address  t-^  a 
Joint  fe«^5lcr.  cf  Crngress  sfter  V'-day — 
en  October  13.  1^45 — he  yrts^ed  the  need  ior 
universal  tr.ilnln^.  On  that  occasion. 
President  Trumsn  said : 

"In  the  present  hour  of  trlur-ph  we  must 
not  forget  our  anguish  during  the  days  of 
Bataan.  We  murt  not  forget  the  anxiety  of 
the  days  of  Guadalcana'.  In  our  desire  to 
leave  the  tragedy  of  war  behind  us.  we  must 
not  make  the  same  mistake  that  we  made 
after  the  First  World  War  vhcn  we  quickly 
sank  tack  Into  helplessness  •  *  •.  In 
order  to  provide  this  general  reserve  (of 
trained  manpower).  I  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  universal 
military  training." 

Again  In  March  IMS.  In  addressing  a  lolnt 
session.  President  Truman  strongly  urged 
that  the  Congress  enact  the  necesaary  le^?- 
lation.  In  his  1W8  address,  the  President 
said: 

"I  recommend  prompt  enactment  of  uni- 
versal training  ieei&iatitn     •     •     •.    I  believe 

that   we   have   karned   the   Importance   of 

maintaining  military  strength  as  a  means 
of  -'eventing  war  •  •  V  Aggressors  Ln 
the  past,  re.ylng  on  our  epparcMt  lack  of 
military  force,  have  ur.wlaely  precipitnted 
war.  Although  they  have  been  led  to  de- 
struction by  their  misconception  cf  cur 
strength,  we  have  paid  a  ttrrlble  price  for 
our  unpreparedneib.  Universal  uuuiing  is 
the  only  feasible  means  by  which  the  civilian 
comf/oiients  of  our  Armed  Foices  can  be 
bmlt  up  to  the  strength  requu"*  d  If  we  are 
to  be  prepared  lor  emergencies." 

In  addition  to  his  personal  appearances  be- 
fore the  Congress  In  1945  and  1M6,  irom 
which  1  have  Just  quoted.  President  Truman 
has  submitted  written  recommenUation*  for 
universal  training  to  each  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

My  predecessor  and  friend  Secretary  of 
Delente  I-orre^tal.  testitied  bciore  tne  Sen- 
ate ArmPd  Services  Committee  In  tuj.port  of 

universal  training  legislation  in  March  of 
1^8.  and  said. 

•  We  require  mo^e  manpower  than  we  have 
today.  "The  comfortable  assurance  of  a 
p-jsh-buttcn  war  is  an  Llusion  The  enor- 
mous complication  of  the  machinery  of  to- 
tal warfare  of  today  reel*  upon  manpower — 
not  in  the  mass,  but  diffused  ih.'ough  thou- 
sands of  specialties  •  •  •.  Resenre  forces 
in  readiness  are  a  necessary  component  of 
our  military  etrergth.  in  this  component 
(Which  includes  the  National  Guard  azKl  the 
Reserve  Corps)  we  are  new  seriotisiy  defi- 
cient. Tr.e  reserve  component  in  time  of 
war  will  take  its  place  aloutside  the  Regular 
forces  In  cur  defensive  and  cSensi-.e  e2ori." 

Between  the  lime  of  Secretary  Forreaial's 
testimony,  fiom  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
and  the  time  of  the  Communist  invasion  of 
Korea,  we  d.d  build  up  the  strength  of  our 
forces,  boih  Regular  and  Reserve — a  very 
substantial  tuUd-up.  as  the  record  wUl  ahow. 
The  combat  poieniial  cf  our  rt^lar  fcrces 
Increa&^d  niatcrialiy  Isetween  March  of  l>i3 
and  Jiine  oi  1650.  In  addition,  the  strength 
of  the  ready  Reserve  forces  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Including  the  Nat.on^ 
Guard.  Increased  by  almost  100  percent  dur- 
ing tills  2-1  ear  period.  The  total  utimber  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  in  a 
drill-pay  status  In  aU  of  the  services — whlcb 
Stood  at  435.000  on  llarch  31.  19'i6— stood  at 

834. OOO  on  June  30.  1950. 

But  this  Increase,  even  though  it  ap- 
prcaches  a  st.'-ength  increase  of  100  percent. 
Is  not  enough.  We  need  to  expand  our  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  forces  to  an  evea 
greater  extent,  and.  in  audition,  we  must 
recognize  that  much  of  the  Increase  be- 
tween 1343  a.'id  1950  was  made  poaslble  be- 
cauise  cf  t.ie  p<;trio'ic  respcaae  of  the  veU»- 

of  World  War  II. 
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Our  force  Jn  being  miist  be  sufBclent  to 
me*t  the  Immediate  threat  that  we  loce  at 
any  given  time.  But  it  will  avail  ua  nolhlnn 
unless  the  materlala — manpower  as  well  as 
munitions — are  ready  for  speedy  mobiliza- 
tion to  back  up  that  force  In  being.  In  glo- 
bal war  our  manpower  has  be«n.  and  In  the 
future  would  l>e.  mobilized  according  to 
democratic  principles.  That  means  selec- 
tive service,  under  which  the  Individual's 
abllltlea  are  applied  where  they  will  best 
serve  the  Nation's  needs.  The  only  sound 
democratic  base  for  such  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  mobilization  Is  universal  training. 

Furthermore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Individual,  the  young  man  who  will  be  called 
Into  military  service  In  war  has  an  Inalien- 
able right  to  training  for  service  l)efore  the 
occasion  Is  upon  hlra.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
that  some  Americans  are  ready  for  the  threat 
of  war.  It  Is  essential  that  all  should  be 
In  such  readiness. 

Such  readiness  to  assume  the  greatest  obli- 
gation of  citizenship  would  strengthen  our 
mobilization  base  as  no  other  form  of  cltlzen- 
mllitia  can  ever  do.  Furthermore,  such 
readiness  on  the  part  of  American  citizen- 
ship— not  merely  a  part  of  our  citizenship, 
but  the  total  thereof— together  with  strong 
forces  In  being,  will  encourage  our  allies  as 
no  other  form  of  Insurance  against  aggres- 
sion can  ever  do.  The  strength  of  American 
industrial  might  is  stupendous.  But  it  can 
only  make  Itsel'  felt  as  a  force  for  world 
peace  If  American  manpower  Is  ready  to  carry 
the  arms  that  American  Industry  produces. 
Universal  training  Is  the  certificate  of 
readiness  of  the  American  citizen  to  answer 
any  threat  to  world  peace  and  to  the  fagilly 
of  free  nations.  It  is  a  certificate  that  will 
never  fall  t>elow  par  among  our  friends  of 
the  free  nations. 

When  the  Compton  Commi.s.slon  made  Its 
unanimous  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, after  many  months  of  careful  study,  It 
offered  six  essentials  of  an  integrated  na- 
tional security  program.  Those  six  essentials 
ar:;  the  same  today  as  they  were  then  and 
probably  will  continue  to  l>e  valid  through- 
out the  predictable  future.  These  were  the 
essentials  of  an  Integrated  program,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission: 

1.  A  strong,  united,  healthy,  educated,  and 
Informed  papulation. 

a.  A  coordinated  Intelligence  se.-vlce. 

3.  A  program  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

4.  IndustrUl  mobilization  and  stock-pU- 
Ing. 

5.  Regular  Armed  Forces — a  mobile  striking 
force,  relying  heavily  on  air  power,  together 
with  adequate  strength  for  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marines. 

8.  A  program  of  universal  training  for  all 
jroung  men  in  our  Nation. 

Just  as  democracy  la  everybody's  Job,  so 
It  Is  that  the  Compton  Commi.sKlon's  pro- 
gram Is  everybody's  Job.  Every  American 
wants  to  help  his  country  Ijecome  stronger, 
healthier,  more  united,  educated,  and  In- 
formed. Every  American  wants  to  defend 
his  country.  But  desire  to  defend  one's  coun- 
try la  not  enough.  The  conditions  of  modern 
war.  which  have  telescoped  time  and  space, 
demand  that  every  qualified  American  be 
trained  and  ready  to  fight  when  the  need 
arises. 

If  President  Truman's  advice  with  respect 
to  universal  training  had  been  followed  In 
1945.  how  different  would  be  our  situation 
today.  Even  if  President  Truman  s  renewed 
p:;a  for  universal  Uainlng  had  been  heeded 
In  1©48.  how  much  stronger  would  we  be, 
li  the  Reserve  and  Natujuiil  Guard  forcea 
which  constitute  the  backbone  of  our  military 
effort  In  time  of  mobillEatlon. 

But  all  of  that  la  past  and  gone:  we  can- 
not turn  bick  the  clock  and  accomplish, 
yesterday,  the  things  which  we  should  have 
done  yesterday.  But  we  can  accompUah.  to- 
day, the  things  that  we  failed  to  do  yester- 


day— and.  In  my  opinion,  universal  training 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  respect. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
at?  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  support  of 
universal-training  legislation.  Your  own 
national  commander.  George  Craig,  also  tes- 
tified most  persuasively  and  effectively. 
General  Omar  Bradley,  who  occupies  an  al- 
most unrivaled  place  In  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  all  Americans,  testified  to  the  same 
effect. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will,  in  the 
near  future,  adopt  universal-training  legi.s- 
lation — in  order  that  we  may  have  on  the 
books,  subject  to  taking  effect  at  such  time 
as  the  President  may  feel  that  International 
circumstances  so  warrant,  the  universal- 
training  legislation  we  have  so  long  needed, 
and  which  President  Truman,  members  of 
his  Administration,  and  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  other  patriotic  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, have  so  long  advocated. 

If  we  take  this  action  now— together,  with 
the  other  measures  we  are  taking  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  free  world — I  believe  we 
will,  with  God's  bles-sing.  achieve  the  peace 
which  all  Americans  so  devoutly  seek. 


The  Antarctic  Continent 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

Oi-  NORTH   DAKur.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  present  tierewith  a  letter  and  very 
enlightening  article  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent  by  Miss  Kendall,  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  now  well  established 
that  Antarctica  is  not  a  string  of  islands, 
as  was  once  considered,  but  a  continent 
twice  the  size  of  the  United  States 
and  although  we  have  spent  pub- 
lic money  in  explonnt;  that  area  we  have 
never  made  any  claim  to  that  territoi-y. 
It  seems  Russia  has  her  eye  on  this  con- 
tinent for  as  late  as  this  year  she  has 
demanded  representation  in  any  confer- 
ence which  may  be  held  to  discuss  the 
various  claims  to  that  territory. 

This  splendid  article  will  advise  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
ma^nituda  of  this  continent,  and 
through  Congress  as  representatives  of 
the  people  some  action  will  be  taken  to 
have  our  rights  recognized.  The  letter 
and  article  follow: 

Arlington  Va..  August  26.  1950. 
Hon    UsHEi  BuRoicK. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr \»  Ma  BtjaoicK :  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  give  a  former  North  Dakotan  a  little  time 
the  other  day.  Together  with  the  fact  that 
Antarctica  Is  fascinating,  there  is  the  point 
that  some  of  my  tax  money  has  gone  Into 
recent  expeditions  and  some  of  my  great 
grandfather's  tax  money  probably  went  Into 
Wilkes'  tax-supported  voyage. 

For  your  Interest  I  have  set  out  below 
a  brief  chronological  list  of  United  States 
activities  in  Antarctica.  Tou  will  note  a 
great  gap  between  1840  and  1928.  which  la 
surprising,  but  we  prol>ably  were  busy  grow- 
ing as  a  Nation.  There  Is  another  gap  be- 
tween 1948  and  today  that  is  astounding  in 
the  light  of  our  wealth  and  techaoluglcai  ad- 
vancement. 


I  have  merely  mentioned  the  activities  of 
other  countries,  although  they  have  kept  at 
It  through  the  years,  wl'.h  the  United  King- 
dom and  Norway  seemingly  in  the  lead. 
Their  brave  work  cannot  be  minimized:  after 
all.  each  expedition  profits  by  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  ones  who  have  gone 
before. 

Our  work  has  been  wonderful,  but  why  do 
we  halt  It?  The  apathy  of  our  people  and 
Government  is  amazing.  At  this  particular 
point  in  history  let  us  dust  rff  the  cobwebs 
and  polish  up  a  United  States  policy  regard- 
ing Antarctica  that  will  reflect  our  cap>a- 
bilities  and  our  faith  in  a  better  world  even 
here  on  this  old  planet — let  us  be  at  least 
constructive  while  we  are  he;j. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Miss  E.  A.  Kendall. 

The  United  States  does  not  own  one  single 
square  Inch  of  Antarctica,  the  slx-milllon- 
square-mlle  South  Polar  continent.  Other 
nations  do  have  claims. 

It  would  seem  that  by  neglecting  our  Ant- 
arctic rights  the  Congress  is  neglecting  its 
constitutional  duty  to  "provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  PerhajM  the  question  of 
United  States  claims  In  the  Antarctic  should 
enter  into  every  debate  in  Congress  covering 
economics.  ta.xes.  defense,  unemployment, 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  stockpU- 
Ing  of  rare  materials,  and  like  matters. 

The  Antarctic  Continent  is  only  a  little 
smaller  than  South  America  and  abounds  in 
mountain  chains  and  probably  in  minerals; 
outcropplngs  of  Iron,  copper,  coal,  nickel, 
gold,  and  silver,  at  least,  have  tieen  found 
to  date.  The  location  Is  of  great  Importance 
In  weather  studies  and  cosmic  ray  Investiga- 
tions and,  of  course,  the  whole  continent 
has  many  Interests  for  scientists.  Antarclic.-i 
Is  valuable  as  a  training  ground  for  Arctic 
workers.  Another  point  is  that  its  northern 
peninsula  reaches  toward  Cape  Horn  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  protection  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  might 
include  attention  to  this  Palmer  Peninsula, 
as  it  is  only  a  little  over  an  hour's  ride  by 
Jet  plane  from  South  America.  Not  quite 
all  the  coastline  of  Antarctica  has  iH'en 
photographed  and  not  even  nearly  all  has 
been  adequately  mapped  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  has  not  yet  been  seen 
by  man.  But  we  do  know  the  scenery  Is 
grand. 

Below  I  have  outlined  United  States  activi- 
ties to  date,  but  first  I  might  mention  a  few 
reasons  why  the  United  States  raay  well  give 
attention  without  delay  to  her  rights. 

1  There  are  today  no  Inhabitants  and  no 
industrial  installations.  No  Imperialism 
Involved. 

2.  There  are  several  nations  claiming  great 
sectors  at  least  en  paper  and  some  have  tiny 
permanent  settlements;  and  some  maps, 
atlases,  geography  tvx)k8.  histories,  political 
essays  and  dictionaries  show  these  claims 
as  apparently  authentic.  (Usually,  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land. France.  Norway.  Argentina,  and  Chill 
are  shown,  some  overlapping  )  The  British 
alone  have  seven  bases  on  Palmer  Land. 
How  penetration  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  continued  I  do  not  understand.  Inas- 
much as  we  have  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
19U8  Britain  established  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Dependencies  actually  Including 
parts  of  South  America,  but  the  Letters 
Patent  of  1917  modified  this  claim  and  now 
the  British  claim  only  Islands  and  a  great 
sector  of  Antarctica  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Argentina  has  bases  and  claims  dat- 
ing from  19<)4  (see  Ant&rdldu  Argentina  Islas 
Oceanlcus  Mar  Argentlno.  revised  by  com- 
mand of  the  Naval  Operations  of  the  Marine 
Ministry  in  June  1948).  Chill  baa  laland 
bases  also.  The  French  have  an  expedition 
on   the   continent   now.     The    1949-52  Joint 
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in -Swedish -British  expedition  Is 
With  sclentiac  w  rk  and  exploration 
now.  The  United  Etates  has  no  expedition 
now. 

There  remains  only  one  sector  (sometimes 
called  the  American  or  Pacific)  with  no 
claimants  and  It  may  te  gobbled  up  at  any 
moment,  as  there  U  no  reason  why  not.  and 
several  nations  interested  for  years  in  whal- 
ing are  now  eyeing  the  continent  proper. 
The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  mentioned 
lately  that  any  conferences  on  Antarctic 
claims  must  include  them  or  they  would  not 
hcnor  any  decisions  made;  I  believe  their 
UMfltt  dllAmsatIc  note  was  delivered  to  otir 
State  DqjMrtment  on  Jxme  9.  1950. 

3.  The  United  States,  while  making  no 
claims  to  territory,  has  excellent  rights  and. 
In  some  cases,  prior  and  superior  rights  to 
ether  claimants,  both  historically  and  fac- 
tually, and  by  the  latter  Is  meant  our  ex- 
plorers have  actually  seen  with  their  eyes 
great  tracu  and  our  expeditions  have  done 
some  of  the  moet  valuable  experimental  and 
scientific  work  and  our  number  of  men  and 
dollars  has  been  greater  than  that  of  other 
nations,  much  of  the  money  being  taxes — 
In  other  words,  our  Investment  as  a  whole 
on  the  continent  proper  probably  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
still  we  refrain  from  making  our  rightful 
claims.  Possible  Internatiunalizatlcn  has 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States  State 
Department  (1948)  but  other  nations  did  not 
approve  the  idea  and  the  plan  has  fallen 
through,  whatever  its  merits  may  have  been. 

I  would  not  oainlmLze  the  bravery  and 
sacrifices  of  the  exploring  heroes  of  other 
lands,  but  neither  would  I  minimize  the 
glorious  achievemenuj  of  our  own  Antarctic 
explorers  and  scientists,  and  the  present 
United  States  policy  in  regard  to  the  Ant- 
arctic seems  to  do  Just  that. 

In  1820.  Nathaniel  B.  Palmer,  captain  of 
a  sealing  ship  out  of  Stonineton.  Conn., 
sighted  the  mainland  of  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent, he  being  the  first  man  of  record 
to  do  so.  Col  Lawrence  Martin,  former  head 
of  the  Map  Division  of  t^e  Library  of  C!on- 
gress.  has  studied  Captain  Palmers  log  lx)oks 
extensively  and  his  manuscript  maps,  now 
in  the  txisaession  of  the  American  Geoeraph- 
Ical  Society  In  New  York,  and  In  October 
IWO.  the  Geographical  Review  carried  a 
monograph  by  Colonel  M.irtln  on  Captain 
Palmer  Captain  Palmer  slehted  Innd  near 
60  10  W..  63  45'  S  The  Russian  Admiral 
Bellingshausen  was  on  an  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Czar  and  the  two 
navigators  met  shortly  thereafter  In  that 
vicinity.  Baron  Bellingshausen  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  use  the  name  Palme.-s  Land — 
1821  or  a  little  later— and  the  British  and 
French  map  makers  and  writers  used  it  a 
little  later  and  since  1912  all  United  States 
Federal   mape   and  charts  use   the  term. 

In  1830.  Dr  Jamee  Eights  of  Albany.  N.  T.. 
on  a  trip  to  Antarctic  regions  deduced  the 
existence  of  480  miles  of  the  littoral  of  what 
Is  known  today  as  Ellsworth  Land,  west  of 
Palmern  Land,  although  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  he  saw  a  string  of  Islands. 

In  1840.  Charles  Wilkes  In  command  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition  skirted 
between  1.500  and  1.800  miles  of  shore  line 
and  sighted  mountain  peaks  In  what  Is  now 
known  as  Wilkes  Land.  In  the  Eastern  Hemls- 
sphere,  proving  there  was  a  continent  ar.d 
not  Jtist  a  proup  of  islands.  This  vnvage 
was  authorize  by  the  Conxmlttee  on  Naval 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  Koupe  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1828.  partly  at  the  l)ehe8t  of  J. 
N  Ke>nolds  who  had  been  to  Palmers  Land 
and  who  mMte  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  In  1838  (»d  Cong  .  2d  seas..  H  Doc. 
105.  18S5).  Bv  1838  the  Congrt-ss  had  appro- 
priated 9300.000.  The  boats  left  In  1838  and 
returned  In  1842. 

Norweflans  were  the  first  men  to  set  foot 
on  th?  ccntlnent  piuper   (Ic.    . 


The  dash  to  the  Scuth  Pcle  occupied  the 
aspirations  of  men  in  the  e.-vrly  part  cf  the 
twentieth  century  In  1911  Amunc'.sen.  of 
Norway  reached  the  Pcle.  In  1912  Scott  of 
England  did  so  but  died  on  the  return  Jour- 
ney, and  in  1939  Byrd  of  the  United  States 
reached  the  P'-'Ie  by  air. 

In  1928.  Sir  Hubert  Wllkln-".  the  famed 
Australian  explorer,  aided  by  United  States 
citizens'  funds  In  p»rt.  was  the  firrt  nerscn 
to  see  Antarctica  from  an  airplane.  He  has 
made  ether  trips  since.  He  now  aMlMs  the 
United  States  Army. 

In  19?8-30.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
headed  his  own  flr«t  expedition,  a  private  one; 
he  reached  the  Pcle  and  also  established  his 
base  known  as  Utile  America  on  the  Ice  of 
the  Ross  Sea. 

In  1933-35.  he  led  another  private  expedi- 
tion with  which  many  are  familiar  through 
his  writings. 

In  1935.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  and  Sir  Hubert 
Wilklns.  traversed  by  plane  a  crest  tract. 
Ellsworth  dropped  the  United  States  flag 
where  the  plane  crossed  the  80'  W.  longitude 
meridian,  and  he  raised  the  United  States  flai» 
near  104  10'  W..  TgiC'  S  This  trip  and 
ether  Ellsworth  trlns  thrcueh  19:9  were  pri- 
vately financed.  When  he  came  home  Con- 
press  took  formal  account  of  his  work  bv 
plvinj  him  a  gold  medal  under  the  act  of 
June  16.  1936,  lor  his  claiming  for  us  250- 
000  square  miles  of  territory  between  80* 
and  120'  W.  This  does  not  mean  Congress 
claimed  the  land,  but  Just  that  Coneress 
gave  a  medal  to  Ellsworth.  He  Is  now  a 
resident  of  New  York  City. 

In  1939.  Ellsworth  discovered  and  claimed 
for  the  United  States  about  75  000  square 
miles  Inland  on  around  the  continent  west 
of  Wilkes  Land. 

In  1939-41.  Admiral  Byrd  led  an  official 
United  States  expedition,  financed  from 
public  tax  funds  mainly.  On  this  trip  he 
reestablished  his  west  base  st  Little  America 
end  an  east  base  in  Palmer  Land  and  he 
flew  over  a  great  deal  of  the  E'lsworth  L.ar.d 
tract,  some  of  which  was  covered  bv  gledje 
also  from  the  east  base.  Richard  B.  Black 
In  command.  Byrd  land  covers  the  sector 
from  120'  to  150'  W.  which  Is  "claimed  pub- 
licly by  Brrd  as  a  prlv.^te  United  States  citi- 
zen." to  quote  Colonel  Martin  in  his  chap- 
ter found  in  New  Compass  of  the  World 
(1949). 

In  1947.  Admiral  Byrd  had  charge  of  an- 
other official  United  States  expedition.  On 
this  "Oj^eration  Hieh  Jump'  abiut  310.000 
square  miles  were  discovered,  rather  than 
reexplored.  including  wl^at  Wilkes  had  seen 
In  1840.  Admiral  Byrd  maintains  offices  In 
Washington  and  Boston. 

In  1947-48.  Finn  Ronne  led  a  small  pjrlvate 
expedition  with  seme  aid  from  the  Uiiited 
States  Government.  He  established  his  base 
at  Stonington  Island,  the  fonner  eart  base, 
and  made  field  trips  from  there,  claiming 
for  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  newly  explored  land,  the  boundaries  of 
which  he  filed  officially  with  the  State  De- 
p.'>rtment.  Commander  Ronne  proved  defi- 
nitely that  the  Palmer  Peninsula  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  continent  proper.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  care  to  note,  in  siuoy- 
Ing  United  States  rights.  Commander  Kt  n- 
ne's  account  of  his  contacts  with  the  British 
near  his  base,  especially  the  two  letters,  as 
given  In  his  lxx)k  Antarctic  Conquest 
(19491.  It  Is  of  Intere.'t  to  United  States 
citizens  that  Edith  M  Ronne.  wife  of  the 
commander,  is  one  ol  the  nrst  two  women 
ever  to  winter  In  the  Antarctic,  and  possibly 
the  first  woman  to  set  foot  on  the  continent. 
CommauUer  ai.d  Mrs.  Rouue  reside  in  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

In  1949.  a  United  States  Navv  expedition 
which  was  preparirg  to  sail  for  the  Antarctic 
was  called  off  by  Government  officials  on 
the  grounds  of  economy 

In  1949  and  in  1950  a  few  United  States 
patriotic  societies  went  on  record  with  reso- 


lutloiis  favorin?  requesting  foreign  nations 
receiving  United  6u»te«  iax;.jayers  assistance 
to  cede  I  .i  ds  or  grant  royalties  ^ii  tHe^r 
clalmi  IV.  the  .Antarctic. 

In  19S:.  as  mentioned  before,  the  Soviets 
demanded  representation  at  any  Antarctic 
conlereiic ' 

In  August  1950,  130  years  after  Palmer  6 
discovery,  the  United  States  stUl  remained 
silent  regarding  official  claims  to  Antarctic 
territory  rightfully  hers,  although  she  does 
claim  to  be  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced nation  and  thereby  would  seem  to 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  lead  in 
development  cf  the  worlds  most  dl-^cult 
continent. 


Presentation  of  the  X-1  by  Gen.  Hoyt  S. 
Vandenbcrg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

CF  M'.5s.^ciivsrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1950 

Mr.  M<X:ORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Safj''d:iy.  dur:ns  ceremonies  at  Loean 
Airport,  in  my  home  city  of  Boston.  Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg  presented  to  the 
National  Air  Museum  of  Hie  Smithsonian 
Institute  the  Bell  X-1  supersomc  re- 
search plane  in  which  man  first  crossed 
ihe  sonic  barrier  and  successfully  flew 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  air  age  was  born  in  the  United 
States  47  years  ago  when  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  successfully  sustained  a 
heavier-than-air  pL^ne  m  flight  at  Kilty 
Hawk.  N.  C.  The  first  great  period  of 
the  air  a^re  came  to  an  end,  and  the  sec- 
end  beean  3  years  asro  when  Cspt. 
Charles  Yeascr.  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  successfully  flew  the  X-1  through 
the  some  barrier. 

The  X-1  IS  not  a  miliury  plane.  It 
was  an  instrument  of  research  and  the 
sturdiest  airplane  ever  built.  It  pas.ses 
into  the  possession  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  our  National  Capital  to  an 
honored  place  beside  the  plane  of  the 
Wr^rght  brothers,  the  plane  in  which 
Lindbergh  flew  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
ciher  famous  aircraft,  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  the  technical  superiority  of 
American  genius,  and  as  evidence  of  our 
cbilitr  to  discover  and  control  the  forces 
of  nntiii'e. 

The  remarks  of  General  Vandenberg 
in  making  the  piesentation  are  a  concise 
statement  of  the  history  of  this  plane, 
and  of  its  use  in  developing  principles  of 
design  which  will  be  embodied  '  i  other 
X-l's.  I  think  that,  to  com-  te  the 
storj-  of  a  plane  that  has  firured  so 
often — and  so  dramatically— in  the  pub- 
lic news,  the  General's  felicitous  remarks 
may  well  find  preservation  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  general  spoke 
simply  and  effectively  and  concluded  his 
remr.rks  with  a  tribute  to  the  American 
people  who  can  accomplish  so  much 
through  the  combination  of  engineering. 
scienLific,  and  military  talent.  Such  a 
combination  of  talents  has  brought  us 
cur  prc'tcnt  prc.-.peniy.  and  en  such  a 
combinadon  of  talents  we  must  dtrend 
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for  our  present  and  our  continued  secu- 
rity.     General    Vandenbergs    remarks 
follow  • 
rkmaxks  bt  Odc  Hott  S  VAjrotxBnic.  Chut 

or  8TAIT.  UKmsD  Statss  An  Foacx.  LroM 

^wmmDrrATtos  or  mx  Bill  X-1  Swrmsotna 

dBMAMcn  Plaki  to  the  NATiow/a  Am  Uv- 

aMxnt.  Drmiwc  C««xafoxi«s  at  Logan  Ani- 

poacr.  BoaroM.  Uass..  Satcxdat.  Ausxtst  27, 

l»50 

Portj-'seren  yean  ajro  no  man  had  ever 
flown.  Mk>  man  reaUy  knew  that  flight  was 
ponible.  Then  Uie  Wright  brothers  buUt  a 
flying  machine.  In  a  f«w  seconds  It  «a« 
proved  that  man  could  fly.  and  the  age  of 
flight  was  bom. 

Three  years  ago  no  man  had  erer  flown 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  No  man 
knew  that  It  was  possible  to  fly  at  such  a 
rpeed.  Many  experts  believed  that  it  was 
not  possible  But  on  October  14.  1947.  an 
airplane  flew  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 
That  flight  demolished  the  so-called  sonic 
barrier  which  many  had  believed  Impossible 
to  penetrate.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
great  period  of  the  air  age.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second.  In  a  few  momenta  the 
subsonic  period  became  history  and  the  su- 
personic period  was  born. 

That  event  occurred  almost  44  years  after 
the  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  But  the  sec- 
ond epoch  making  flight,  like  the  flrrt.  was 
an  American  achievement.  The  X-1  was 
conceived.  designed.  and  constructed 
through  the  collat>oratlon  of  the  Bell  Air- 
craft Co..  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  It  was  first  flown  at  supersonic  speed 
by  a  pilot  of  the  Air  Force  These  facts 
mean  that  our  country  has  maintained  the 
air  leadership  won  for  us  by  the  genius  of  the 
Wright  brothers  half  a  century  ago. 

Scientific  and  technical  leadership.  Ilka 
all  leadership.  Is  expensive.  It  brings  re- 
sponsibilities and  burdens.  In  recent 
months  we  Americans  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  burdens.  But  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take. Either  we  maintain  otir  sclentlflc  and 
technical  leadership,  whatever  the  cost,  or 
we  submit  to  the  domination  of  others.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  but  a  small 
minority  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Although  we  do  not  stand  alone,  we  must 
recognize  that  our  most  dependable  allies 
have  no  masses  of  manpower  to  send  to  our 
aid. 

We  wl!I  never  coerce  or  enslave  other  peo- 
ples to  fill  our  needs.  Yet  we  are  challenged 
today  by  ruthless  forces  ready  to  sacrifice 
great  masses  of  slaves  and  puppets  In  their 
efforts  to  destroy  us.  Our  survival  depends 
upon  our  sup>ertor  ability  to  understand, 
control,  and  employ  the  laws  and  the  forces 
of  nature. 

I  consider  the  X-1  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  our  ability  to  discover  and  con- 
trol the  forces  of  nature  since  the  original 
Wright  Airplane.  Although  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Air  Force,  It  was  not  designed 
M  an  Implement  of  war.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment of  research.  Although  we  were  then 
at  war.  the  Air  Force  asked  the  Bell  Co.  to 
study  the  possible  design  of  a  supersonic 
airplane  In  1»44. 

One  year  later  the  X-1  was  completed. 
Even  then  many  Influential  people  urged 
abandonment  of  the  project  because  they 
considered  supersonic  flight  to  be  Impos- 
sible But  B<jmebody  had  to  take  that  leap 
into  the  unknown.  Several  planes  and  pilots 
had  t>een  lost  when  mysterious  forces  seised 
them  as  they  approached  the  speed  of  sound. 

Ths  mysterious  forces  were  so  violent  and 
•o  dsstrtictlve  that  very  little  was  learned 
from  those  Uaglc  esi>erienc«».  The  convic- 
tion grew  that  there  existed  a  shtxk-wavs 
barrier— et  something  less  than  ths  speed 
of  sound — which  no  plane  or  pilot  could 
penetrate   and   survive. 


The  X-1  v^a  the  sturdiest  airplane  ever 
built.  The  Bell  Aircraft  Co  and  the  NACA 
believed  that  It  would  withstand  the  un- 
predictable bufTetlngs  of  the  transsonlc  speed 
range.  The  Air  Force  wanted  to  know  and 
Captain  Yeager  was  anxious  to  And  out. 

After  careful  tests  and  many  experimental 
fll^rhts  the  attempt  was  made.  We  are  here 
today  l>ecauie  the  attempt  was  a  success. 
It  Is  especially  true  that  neither  the  X-1 
nor  Captain  Yeager  would  be  here  if  the 
experiment  had  faUed. 

For  several  months  the  achievement  re- 
mained the  greatest  secret  in  the  history  of 
aeronautics.  Meanwhile,  more  flights  were 
made,  and  more  data  accumulated.  After 
the  facts  became  known,  the  President  of 
the  United  States — on  the  forty-ftfth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  of  all  flights — awarded  the 
Collier  Trophy  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  aeronautics  to  Lawrence  Bell.  John  Stack, 
and  Captain  Yeager. 

Today  we  honor  these  men  again  and  all 
the  others  of  the  Bell  Co  .  the  NACA.  and  the 
Air  Force  whose  faith-lnspired  efforts  made 
supersonic  flight  a  reality,  and  an  American 
achievement. 

After  the  Collier  trophy  award  Captain 
Yeager  duspen.sed  with  the  B-29  launching 
and  flew  the  X-1  from  the  ground  for  the 
first  time.  He  reached  23.000  feet  In  100 
seconds.  During  the  flight  he  had  to  de- 
jjend  entirely  on  instruments,  because  the 
climb  was  so  steep  that  the  horizon  was  far 
beneath  his  view.  But  after  this  ceremony, 
the  X-l  will  not  again  climb  to  new  hori- 
zons. 

Other  X-1  "9  will  carry  on  the  research 
which  Is  so  vital  to  us  today.  Other  planes 
now  being  built,  will  embody.  In  their  de- 
sign and  their  performance,  all  the  lessons 
the  X-1  has  taught  us.  And  the  first  super- 
sonic plane  goes  to  occupy  a  place  of  honor 
In  the  National  Air  Mtweum. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Nation- 
al Air  Museum  the  Air  Force  X-1.  It  could 
have  no  more  appropriate  resting  place.  The 
X-1  has  Coan  many  times  at  great  altitudes 
and  unprecedented  speeds,  but  It  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  first  built  5  years  ago.  Its 
design  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  for  It  i^as  met 
every  requirement  and  every  test  without  a 
single  modification.  Fortune  has  smiled 
upon  it.  for  It  has  suffered  no  damage. 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  National  Air  Mu- 
seum the  X-1  will  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
new  frontiers  still  challenge  us.  It  will  be 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  combination  of  American  engi- 
neering, scientific,  and  military  talent.  It 
win  show  how  we  can  use  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  add  to  our  prosperity  and  our  secu- 
rity when  we  make  the  effort.  And  It  must 
help  to  Insiu-e  that  the  great  effort  necessary 
to  guarantee  our  confirmed  security  will  be 
made  now. 

Dr.  Wetmore.  the  X-1  Is  yours.  I  know 
you  win  be  Just  as  proud  of  It  as  the  Air 
Force  has  been. 
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Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  lady 
from  my  congressional  district.  Miss 
pegKy  liord.  of  Cuero.  Tex.,  recently  won 
a  $1,000  award  contributed  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Inc..  in  the 
national  essay  contest  spunxired  by  tha 


Presidents  Committee  on  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week, 
of  which  Vice  Admiral  RosS  T.  Mclntire 
(MC>  U.  S.  Na\'y.  retired,  is  chairman. 
In  her  essay  Miss  Lord  has  so  captured 
the  basic  philosophy  on  employment  of 
the  handicapped  that  I  wish  to  insert  it 
in  the  Co.vcnEssioN.AL  Record  in  order 
that  others  may  read  it.  The  essay  fol- 
lows ; 

Huu:  THE  HANDTCAPPro.  It's  Good  Busnma 
(By  Peggy  Lord) 

The  young  man  stumped  slowly  down  the 
street,  his  crippled  leg  dragging  slightly  as 
he  walked,  but  his  eyes  had  the  light  of 
hope  In  them,  and  surrounding  him  wa» 
an  air  of  good  will  and  expectant  Joy  which 
caused  all  who  approached  him  to  glance 
at  him  with  a  smile;  not  a  pitying  smile 
directed  at  his  lame  leg,  but  a  smile  which 
reflected  his  own  happiness. 

As  the  boy  walked  along  the  sidewalk  he 
watched  the  addresses  on  the  buildings. 
His  thoughts  turned,  unbidden  to  the  day 
almost  exactly  2  years  ago  when  the  thresh- 
ing machine  had  borne  down  upon  him. 
Then  came  disconnected  pictures  of  the  hos- 
pital where  he  nearly  lost  the  leg:  home 
where  he  fumed  helplessly  because  he  was 
so  useless;  and  finally,  the  office  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  division,  where  he 
learned  how  to  treat  his  leg.  and  was  taught 
the  trade  of  bookkeeping. 

He  was  so  glad  he  had  applied  for  assist- 
ance— but  he  would  pay  It  back.  His  refiec- 
tlons  were  broken  by  the  appearance  of  the 
proper  house  number.  Taking  a  deep  breath, 
he  entered  the  building. 

When  the  l)oy  explained  to  the  reception- 
ist, with  Just  a  trace  of  nervousness,  that 
he  was  the  new  bookkeeper,  she  smiled  pro- 
fessionally and  directed.  "Your  office  Is  down 
the  hall." 

His  office.  He  beamed  his  thanks,  and 
haltingly  stepped  down  the  hall.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  Indicated  office  he  met  his 
new  boss,  who  greeted  him  with  a  genial 
wave  of   the   hand   and   a   businesslike   nod. 

"Youre  on  time.  Good.  I  always  say  that 
the  tardy  worker  is  a  more  costly  embezzler 
than  the  one  who  Just  takes  cash."' 

With  this  auspicious  beginning,  the  boy 
was  emboldened  to  ask  the  one  thing  which 
had  been  bothering  him.  "Sir.  "  he  faltered. 
"I  couldn't  help  but  wonder — did  you  want 
to  hire  me  for  the  work  I  do  and  not  Just 
because  of — how  I  am?  I  want  to  work.  I 
couldn't  accept  charity."  He  drew  himself 
up  proudly. 

His  employer  stared  at  him.  "What!"  he 
boomed.  "You  surely  don't  thlnk^<ome  on 
over  and  sit  down.  Ill  tell  you."  As  they 
seated  themselves,  he  continued  In  a  quieter 
tone.  "You're  the  bookkeeper,  and  are  en- 
titled to  know  this,  anyway,  because  money 
is  Involved.  You  see,  we  make  money  by 
employed  the  handicapped."  Noticing  the 
repulsed  horror  on  the  boy's  face,  the  em- 
ployer continued.  "No,  I  don't  mean  that  »e 
exploit  the  handicapped.  It's  Just  on  the 
principle  of  a  penny  saved,  a  penny  earned: 
and  the  disabled  help  us  to  save  pennies 
through  their  tense  of  resiX)U8lblllty  and 
loyalty  to  the  Job." 

"Oh.  do'  you  mean  that  there  are  several 
handicapped  people  working  for  you?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means.  Didn't  you  notice  tha 
receptionist  at  the  desk?  That's  a  wheel- 
chair she's  sitting  In  She's  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down,  but  the  best  worker  I  ever 
had.  Then,  there  are  several  others  who  do 
office  work,  and  the  Janitor." 

"And  they  save  you  money?  "  the  boy  pur- 
sued. 

"I'll  say  they  save  me  money.  The  money 
they  save  me  In  taxes  alone  would  persuade 
me  to  hire  hnndlcap(>ed  workers  even  If  they 
didn't    have    such    outstanding    characterU- 
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tics.  Why.  until  a  short  time  ago.  I  didn't 
know  that  It  cost  leas  to  rehabilitate  an  in- 
jured worker  than  it  does  to  support  him." 

"You're  rlcht.  sir  It  costs  only  $300  to 
rehabilitate  a  workpr,  and  the  Government 
has  to  pay  from  1300  to  $500  to  an  Injured 
worker  who  is  not  being  rehabilitated."  > 

"And  not  only  that.  boy.  but  the  worker 
pays  taxes  after  he  gets  a  Job  Why.  he  pays 
•10  In  Wxes  for  every  »1  expended  on  him 
during  rehabilitation  '  That  sure  does  save 
my  pocketbook.  After  aU.  I'm  one  of  the 
Americans  who  has  to  help  pay  that  »3.000.- 
000  000  •  which  Is  spent  each  3rear  on  em- 
ployable workers  without  Jobs.  Think  of  the 
saving  that  both  the  businesses  and  the 
Government  would  have  if  these  vrere  em- 
ployed." 

"But  aren't  there  other  ways  that  you 
••ve?  "  the  bay  asked. 

"IMlnltely  Its  pood  business  to  hire  one 
of  those  disabled  fellows.  They  have  many 
good  characteristics,  and  almost  invariably 
make  a  better  employee  th-^n  the  unim- 
paired " 

"What  are  the  other  ways'*"  he  persisted. 
The  man  cast  a  sympathetic  glance  at  the 
lad  and  explained  "The  average  handi- 
capped worker  has  a  feeling  of — well,  grati- 
tude. They  re  so  glad  that  they  can  really 
support  themselves  again  that  they  do  m'uch 
l>etter  and  more  conscientious  work  than 
thrlr  ur.handlcapp*>d  brothers  It's  a  case 
of  "you  never  m:ss  the  water  until  the  well 
runs  dry  ■ 

•'They  are  less  restless  than  unimpaired 
workers.  They  don't  change  Jobs  often, 
which  minimizes  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
frequently  initiating  new  workers,  and  makes 
any  business  run  more  efficiently.  Thev  are 
time  savers:  It  s  very  seld'^m  that  a  disabled 
employee  lags  on  the  Job.  or  iinnnre— mil j 
misses  work,  or  Is  tardy.  These  all  save 
time,  and  in  buslnew  time  is  money. 

"They  are  so  pleased  with  their  opportuni- 
ties that  they  are  more  loyal,  less  likely  to 
strike.  An  Impaired  employee  wants  to  jus- 
tify his  employment,  so  he  tries  to  surpass 
the  record  of  the  worker  who  came  before 
him.  He  knows  that  he  must  constantly 
prove  hlnuelf.  because  any  mistake  or  poor 
work  is  blamed  on  his  disabUity.  Their  pro- 
duction is  therefore  excellent." 

"Yes.  sir.  I  read  a  recent  survey  which 
stated  that  Impaired  workers  produce  3  8  ♦ 
percent  more  for  every  hour  worked  than  do 
their  unimpaired  coworkers.  Their  output 
Is  better,  and  as  a  rule,  the  disabled  worker 
Is  more  careful,  and  thus  less  apt  to  be  hurt 
a-hlle  at  work." 

"Have  you  noticed  that  those  who  have 
been  rehabUltated  are  happier  in  their  jobs 
and  have  a  better  record  In  all  ways  than 
those  »'ho  haven't?" 

"Oh.  yes:  that's  tru**.  '  answered  the  boy. 
"although  I  did  know  a  >:lrl  named  Jane  who 
trained  and  treated  herself  and  Is  now  an 
excellent  and  well-loved  teacher.  And  I 
know  several  others  who  have  surmounted 
the  obstacle  alone  " 

"And  seme  of  those  who  dont  seek  the 
help  of  the  '  'exas  Employment  Commission 
have  difficulty  getting  jobs,  because  there  are 
so  many  employers  who  are  prejudiced 
against   the  handicapped." 

"I  was.  once,  but  I've  come  to  my  senses. 
IX  others  could  only  see  the  list  of  the  gen- 


•  Austin  American  Employ  Handicapped 
Week  Slated  To  Start  Here  Sunday,  October 
1.  1948 

'  Aiutln  American  The  Handicapped  Would 
Pav  Own  Way  If  Employed.  September  30, 
1949. 

•Loc   clt 

*  United  Statee  Department  of  Labor.  Im- 
paired Workers  In  Industry.  United  SUtes 
Government  Printing  Office,  January  1946. 


eral  characteristics  of  an  average  handi- 
capped emplcyef  which  I've  ccrupiied.  they 
would  capitulate,  toe  Randlcapped  workers 
are  credited  with  oeins  determined  to  make 
good,  responsible.  Independent,  always  on 
time,  good  workers,  loyai,  and  usually  highly 
skilled." 

"Of  course,  there  are  some  jobs  disabled 
workers  can  t  pe.-rorm.  but  there  are  others 
Which  are  not  anected,  and  sti.l  otiier  jobs 
for  which  r.aiure's  coai  pe:iiati_ni  makes 
handicaped  workers  ideal  Fur  example,  the 
blind  can  feel  better  than  other  people,  nnd 
the  crippled  are  skiiied  with  tiieu-  fingers.* 

■Reaily  all  m  aJ,  I  think  the  handicapped 
worker  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  ' 

"I  m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  ' 

"I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it.  Rest  as- 
sured, if  any  worlcer  meets  the  usual  handi- 
capped employee's  standards,  he  is  doing 
wcnderluUy." 


Speech  of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Hod.  Thomas  K.  Fialetter 
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Mr.  McCORiMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  last  week  the  city  of  Bo6ion 
enjoyed  the  pnvilfge  of  entertauirii;  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Air 
Force  Association.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
£ll  who  attended  that  convention  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  for  wtiich  Boston 
and  Ma-ssachusetLs  are  famous.  I  know 
that  I  can  speak  for  my  cou.«iituents  in 
saying  that  tliey  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  tlie  distinguished  speak- 
ers who  appeared  before  this  convention 
of  an  organization  estabhshed  to  pre- 
sen'e  and  foster  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
among  former  and  present  members  of 
the  United  States  A:r  Force. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
thoughtful  speech  of  the  scholarly  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  K.  F^.nletter.  It  was.  to  be  sure, 
exactly  the  sort  of  speech  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  for  the  efficient  but  quiet  job  he 
is  doing  in  directing  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  It  proved,  however,  to 
be  more  than  a  report  on  the  Air  Force, 
and  what  that  service  is  doini:  in  the 
Korean  war  It  was  a  sober  aniilysis  of 
the  significance  oi  Communist  a.sgres- 
sion  in  Korea,  and  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  to  stop  it.  It  was 
likewise  a  reasoned  admonition  of  the 
course  we  must  follow  in  our  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Finletter.  thou,gh  Secretary  of  a 
military  department,  recoenizes  that 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  has  a 
special  siyniflcance  beyond  its  military 
Significance.  It  is  the  Rreat  test  of  the 
United  Nations — and  may  well  prove  the 
action  thai  will  strengthen  the  Umted 
Nations  for  the  prime  task  for  which  it 
was     organized — the     enforcement     of 


» U.  8.  Employment  Service  and  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Laoor.     Memo  to  all  supervisors. 


peace.  But  in  pointing  this  out,  Mr. 
Pinletter  uttered  the  sober  warning — 

Nothing  but  the  highest  wisdom,  charac- 
ter and  wUlingness  tc  envisage  new  solutions 
of  a  kind  which  the  nations  ha\e  never  em- 
barked  upon  before  can  give  xis  any  real  as- 
surance that  the  posslbiluy  of  a  world  of 
permanent  and  enforced  p>eace  can  be  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Finletter  paid  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  aehtins  quality  of  car  associates 
of  the  Korean  Repubhc.  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  own  Air  Force  and 
Navy's  carrier -based  planes  that  have 
assured  our  overwhelming  air  superior- 
ity This  tribute  is  also  accompamed  by 
a  warning. 

We  trust  not  be  misled  by  the  specialized 

events  of  the  Korean  aggression — 

So  Mr.  Pinletter  warns — 

Into  wrorig  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  »e  need  to  carry  out  our 
basic  strategy. 

An  orderly  and  agreed  procedure  has 
been  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  building  up  our  strength  now. 
both  for  use  in  the  Korean  war  and  for 
our  strategy  in  the  event  of  total  war. 
What  this  procedure  is.  what  form  our 
combined  erTort  must  take,  and  what  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  is.  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Fmletter's 
adroit  presentation,  wliich  I  ask  leave  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congres- 
sio-N.u,  Record.     It  follows: 

RZMA&KS     BT     TH014AS     K.     FlKtETm.     SBTU- 
T\KT     or    THE     AlH     FORCT      .*T     THE     For«TH 

Annual  AmpowEX  Easqittt  or  thx  Ai« 
FoRCK  As-sociATiON  Horn.  Stati  ni.  BoeroN, 
Mass     SATtTiDAT.  Atrcfsr  26.   1950 

Most,  If  not  all,  of  you  a.-e  Air  Force  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II.  Your  courage,  sacrifice, 
and  skill  were  essentia!  factors  In  achieving  a 
great  military  victory  Tour  success  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a  major 
element  in  our  defense  structure  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  therefore,  that  I  talk 
to  you  tonight  about  our  present  position — 
of  the  events  in  Korea  and  of  the  effect 
which  the  Korean  war  has  had  on  our  Defense 
Department. 

Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  of  course. 
has  preat  sigalflcince  for  cur  Defense  Elstab- 
li.<=hnicnt  and  therefore  for  air  power.  But 
the  special  si^jnlficance  is  not  military.  The 
controlling  point  about  this  Communist  ag- 
pression  in  the  Far  East  is  that  It  Is  the  great 
test  cf  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  United  Nations  has  stood  up  as 
a  bcdy  to  cppose  ltd  force  to  the  force  of 
agj^ressors. 

This  is  a  hopeful  thing:  for  In  a  United 
Nations,  backed  by  adequate  stren.Tth.  lies 
our  hope  for  peace.  Terrible  a<3  all  war  Is — 
and  this  one  is  no  exception — the  Korean 
aggression  does  have  po&sibilit.es  for  good 
In  !•  For  U  may  be  that  If  we  of  the  free 
U'orld  act  with  sufficient  determination  and 
wisdom  we  may  have  started  the  long-needed 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
^;reat  task  for  which  it  is  intended — the  en- 
forcement of  peace. 

It  Is  inaportant  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  American  deci^iioii  to  play  our  pa-rt 
along  with  other  United  Nations  in  resisting 
tiie  Communist  aggression  In  Korea.  This 
decLsiou  was  not  a  United  States  decision 
alone.  The  United  Slates  resolutely  and 
actively  joined  with  other  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  m  determining  not  to  put  up 
with  this  latest  attack  on  free  peoples  by 
misguided  armies  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  authoritarian  breakers  of  the  peace. 
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Tht  United  Nations  h*s  a  spc«l>U  responsl- 
bUtty  witli  respect  to  Kore*.  Tbe  Republic 
of  Korea,  limited  to  that  p*rt  soutb  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parsliel  because  cf  Soviet  re- 
ftisal  to  permit  a  free  election  north  of  that 
parallel,  had  been  born  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  It 
was  established  as  a  sorerelgn  government  by 
the  free  Tote  of  the  people  of  that  area.  In 
an  election  which  was  supervised  by  a  United 
Nations  Commlsaloa.  That  Commlaalon  was 
not  permitted  by  the  Russians  to  enter  tbe 
ttrmoTf  which  they  were  occupying  north  cf 
ttM  Uilrt7-«lshtb  parallel.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  hma  been  reco<ntzed  by  the  majority  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  by  the 
United  Nations  as  the  only  legitimate  gov- 
ernment for  the  area.  In  accordance  with  a 
United  Nations  resolution  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Korea,  and  their  wlth- 
drmwai  was  obaerved  and  verified  by  the 
United  Nations  Oommlaalon  on  the  spot. 
The  same  resolution  provided  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Russian  forces  but  the  United  Na- 
tiona  Commission  was  not  permitted  to  ver- 
ify the  withdrawal.  To  help  train  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  cf  Korea  In  the  defense  of 
tlMlr  country  the  United  States  set  up  a 
mllttary  advisory  group  and  this  Government 
has  furnished  about  »500.000.000  worth  of 
military  -nd  economic  aid  to  the  Republic 
at  Korea  to  enable  them  to  strengthen  their 
ecoQomy  and  prepare  themselves  for  defense. 

Th«  question  mujt  Immediately  rise  In 
yotir  mind:  "Why  then  were  the  Commu- 
nists so  successful  In  their  attack  on  the 
Army  cf  the  Korean  Republic ■>"  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  Invaders,  aided  by  materiel 
and  training  from  the  outside,  prepared 
themselves  well  for  their  act  of  violence.  It 
seems  to  be  tbe  rule  that  It  la  dlfBcult  for 
tboss  who  wish  to  live  In  peace  to  prepare 
thMBMlves  for  war.  but  that  those  who  are 
bent  on  mtirderlng  their  neighbors  prepare 
themselves  quite  effectively  for  the  event. 
ThU  is  what  happened  In  Korea.  The  so- 
called  Peoples  Army  of  North  Korea  was 
splendidly  equipped  with  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese materiel  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  Russians.  The  Invading  army  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  trained — especially  for  night 
operations.  When  the  Red  acgrsssors  started 
onr  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  their  army 
was  vastly  superior  in  power  to  anything  that 
stood  to  resist  them  In  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Across  the  straits,  about  400  miles  away, 
stood  the  American  occupation  forces.  I  ern- 
phaalse  the  term  occupation  forces.  The 
American  troops  In  Japan  were  not  Intended 
for  a  land  battle  against  aggression  In  China 
or  Korea.  The  American  forces  in  and  about 
Japan  were  intended  to  carry  out  the  duties 
erf  occupation  and  to  defend  a  disarmed 
Japan  against  attack  by  air  or  sea. 

This  was  a  correct  disposition  of  military 
power.  While  recognizing  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  that  areas  of  special  strategic  Im- 
portance exist.  It  was  not  and  It  must  not  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
dispose  of  forces  In  being — especially  ground 
forces — capable  of  resisting  aggression  at  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Any  such  military  con- 
cept would  be  absurd:  it  could  not  possibly 
be  earned  out. 

This  point  bears  also  on  the  original 
Amartcan  determination  to  support  fully  the 
0*eMon  of  ihe  United  Nations  to  resist  au- 
thoritarian attack  on  the  Korean  Republic. 
The  decision  of  the  United  .'-rt.ates  Govern- 
ment to  do  its  share  In  resisting  this  aggres- 
sion was  not  made  t>ecause  of  the  presence  of 
the  American  forces  in  Japan  or  because 
the  forcee  we  had  offered' a  chance  of  easy 
success.  The  decision  was  on  a  much  higher 
ground.  It  was  nn  the  higher  principle  and 
the  higher  aspiration  that  the  free  peoples 
In  the  United  Nations  had  determined  that 
only  through  resistance  would  they  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ref-Mrrlng  Jabs  and  Ir- 
ritations  of   thoa*   who   use  war   to  further 


their  own  imperialistic  and  •ubveralve  pur- 
poses. 

We  are  now  paying  the  price  for  our  de- 
termination to  fight  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  the 
United  Nations  continue  Its  support  of  the 
Korean  operations  and  that  as  many  troops 
of  as  many  nations  as  possible  get  Into  the 
defense  against  the  northern  aggression.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  the  American  troops, 
being  on  the  spot,  have  had  to  carry,  with 
their  allies  of  the  Korean  Republic,  the  bur- 
den of  the  fighting.  But  other  nations  have 
partlclpsted  In  the  United  Nations  defeiise 
en  the  sea  and  in  the  air  and  ground  troops 
are  comln?.  We  can  look  forward  dimly 
through  the  haze  to  the  world  of  peace  which 
may  evolve  from  this  united  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

Let  us  not.  though,  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  campaign.  The  aggressors  are 
fljjhtinf;  close  to  the  lines  of  supply  of  those 
who  are  furnishing  them  with  the  materials 
of  war  They  are  In  a  position  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional manpower  from  regions  close  to 
them.  We  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  other 
hand  have  to  transport  our  men  and  supplies 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  land.  sea.  and 
air. 

I  must  mention  at  this  point  the  highly 
favorable  reports  that  have  come  to  us  as 
to  the  courage  and  fighting  quality  of  our 
associates  of  the  Korean  Republic  The 
Korean  Republic's  troops  have  recovered 
from  the  original  assault  and  are  fighting 
with  determination,  skill,  courage  and  suc- 
cess. 

It  has  not  been  pleasant  to  read  of  the 
steady  advance  of  the  Communist  forces. 
But  If  we  realize  the  n^tness  of  the  prep- 
arations of  the  aggressor  and  the  small 
numbers  of  American  troops  who  were  avail- 
able In  the  early  days,  we  must  have  a  sense 
of  admiration  for  the  skillful  delaying  action 
\^  hlch  the  smaller  numbers  of  American  and 
Republic  troops  have  carried  out. 

But  the  number  of  miles  per  division 
which  the  United  Nations  forces  have  to  de- 
fend is  still  large  and  the  reserves  on  the 
spot  are  not  what  we  would  like  them  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  look  with  pride  on  the 
improvised  but  heroic  defen.«e  which  the 
United  Nations  troops  have  put  up. 

Naturally  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
role  which  air  power  has  played  In  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  Air  Force  planes  In 
Japan.  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  Intended,  were  a  mixture 
of  Jet  inlercepter  planes  of  the  F-80  type, 
a  light  bomt>er  group  equipped  with  B-3fiB 
and  three  fighter  bomber  groups  equipped 
with  F-808.  The  F-80  Is  not  the  ultimate 
la  fighter  bombers  but  it  has  proved  Itself 
an  effective  Interim  weapon.  All  objective 
reports  from  Korea  support  the  fact  that 
this  conclusion,  based  upon  peacetime  tests, 
has  been  confirmed  fully  by  the  greater  test 
of  war.  The  rantje  of  the  F-80a  was  ex- 
tended by  Improvising  large  wing  tanks  so 
that  the  F-80s  could  remain  over  the  battle- 
field for  a  BUbstan'lal  i>erlod  of  time— even 
close  to  the  ground  where  the  highest  con- 
sumption of  Jet  fuel  takes  place.  The  F-80s 
drove  the  enemy  planes  from  the  air.  and 
t.^e  United  Nations  have  had  from  the  be- 
ginning practically  total  air  superiority. 
The  Communist  forces  did  use  at  the  outset 
some  plston-enRlne  Yak  planes  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  F-80S  has  driven  them  from  the 
air  with  insignificant  resiftance  on  their 
part 

Other  planes  too  have  been  used  Be- 
cause of  the  complete  air  superiority  assured 
by  our  Jet  fighters  we  have  been  able  to  use 
some  older  types  of  aircraft  also.  Tbe  World 
War  II  platon-englned  F-Sl  and  the  twin 
Brfuntang  F-H2  have  also  played  Important 
rules  as  ground  attack  and  fighter  bomber 
by  night  as  well  as  day.     Navy  aud  Marine 


planes  too  have  been  effective  in  close  sup- 
port. 

The  medium  bomt>ers.  the  B-2»8.  have  also 
t>een  u.sed  In  the  land  battle.  At  the  outset 
we  had  two-thirds  of  a  group  of  B-298  on 
Guam  and  these  were  brought  to  Okinawa. 
The  Air  Force  augmented  this  force  by  4 
groups  of  B-298  which  since  then  have 
bombed  the  rear  areas  of  the  Communist 
army  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  strategic 
purpose  of  denying  the  sources  of  supply  to 
tlie  fighting  enemy  at  the  front.  The  B-29s 
have  even  been  brought  Into  the  tactical  ef- 
fort and  on  occasions  have  bombed  concen- 
trations of  troops,  bridges,  and  other  mliilary 
targets  close  to  the  battle  area. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  In  some  of  the  hasty 
comments  that  have  been  made  relative  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Jet  F-80  as  contrasted 
with  slower  conventional  fighters  such  as  the 
World  War  II  F-51s.  It  has  t)een  suggested 
that  the  F-80  Is  so  f^st  that  It  cannot  hit 
its  target  as  well  as  the  slower  F-51.  I  don  t 
know  what  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from 
this  statement  but  I  suppose  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  the  ALr  Force  should  reduce 
its  emphasis  on  Jets  and  should  substitute 
the  slower  piston  engine  planes  for  them 

Any  such  policy  would  be  disastrous.  The 
first  task  of  an  air  force  Is  to  get  air  superiori- 
ty and  this  can  be  done  only  by  having  air- 
planes which  are  fast  enough  and  have  fire 
power  enough  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
skies.  In  tactical  warfare  only  tbe  modern 
Jets  can  achieve  this  air  superiority.  The 
slower  piston  engine  planes  of  World  War  II 
would  not  last  long  against  a  force  of  fast 
Jets.  If  the  enemy  were  to  make  the  mistake 
of  putting  In  Jet  planes  to  contest  our  su- 
periority we  would  soon  find  out  the  Im- 
portance of  the  F-808  in  unmistakable  terms. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  must 
not  be  specialization  In  the  types  of  planes 
with  which  the  Air  Force  will  be  equipped — 
especially  In  the  tactical  field.  Even  though. 
as  I  have  said,  planes  are  adaptable  and  can 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  their  pri- 
mary mission,  the  kind  of  Air  Force  we  need 
will  have  to  be  equipped  with  specialized 
planes,  some  designed  for  interception,  others 
for  close  support,  others  for  deeper-ln  at- 
tack tx)mblng  and  strafing,  and  others  for 
night  fighting  and  for  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. The  characteristics  needed  for  each 
of  these  functions  of  course  varies.  There 
may  well  be.  with  an  Air  Force  of  suiBclent 
size  to  permit  such  degree  of  speciallntlon. 
a  role  for  slower  planes  for  certain  purposes. 
But  any  suggestion  that  the  Jet  will  not 
be  heavily  relied  on  in  the  future  is  Incor- 
rect. 

One  further  point.  The  overwhelming  air 
superiority  which  we  possess  In  Korea  has 
meant  not  only  that  the  Air  Force  and  the ' 
Navy's  carrier-based  planes  have  destroyed 
the  basic  supplies  which  feed  the  enemy 
army,  such  as  the  gasoline  and  oil  located 
In  tank  farms,  but  we  have  also  knocked  out 
substantially  completely  the  main  lines  of 
communication  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
lines  to  the  front.  The  railroad  lines  have 
been  seriously  Interfered  with,  the  bridges 
are  down,  vehicles  have  been  destroyed, 
modern  communications  from  the  rear  to  the 
front  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  This  is 
paying  dividends  and  will  continue  to  pay 
dividends.  We  are  all  loc>klng  to  the  time 
when  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  allrilion 
of  supplies  win  play  a  decisive  and  perhaps 
overwhelming  role  in  the  defeat  and  destrvK- 
tlon  of  the  Invading  army. 

Now  we  must  not  t)e  misled  by  the  special- 
ized events  of  the  Korean  aggression  into 
wrong  lde«u  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  we  need  to  carry  out  our  basic 
strategy. 

As  I  see  It.  we  must  know  what  out  strategy 
would  be  In  the  event  of  total  war  before  wa 
can  calculate  the  kind  of  Deleuse  Sstabluh. 
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ment  that  we  must  have.  We  must  first 
examine  the  ta.sks  we  have  to  perform  before 
we  can  pretend  to  determine  the  kind  of 
force-  we  want  to  have. 

As  I  see  it  our  fundamental  tasks  are  the 
following: 

First,  the  United  States  must  have  in  be- 
ing a  force  which  is  capable  cf  defending 
our  own  country  against  strategic  air  attack 
by  the  enemy 

We  must  build  up  our  radar  techniques 
and  Installations  and  cur  intercepting  forces 
and  ovu-  specialized  missiles  which  will,  to 
the  greatest  extent  jxisslble.  blunt  the  attack 
of  the  enemy's  strategic  bombing  force. 

In  this  role,  as  in  most  of  the  roles  which 
our  Defense  Department  will  have  to  play, 
the  combined  operations  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy  (Including  the  ma- 
rines) will  be  required. 

Second,  we  must  have  In  t»elng  a  force  of 
unmistakable  power  which  will  destroy  the 
enenivs  capacity  to  fight  in  the  event  that 
be  makes  the  mistake  cf  starting  an  aggres- 
sive war  agalns-  our  free  world.  I  refer  of 
coirse  to  the  strattgic  Air  Force,  aided  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  as  in  all  tasks, 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  This  strategic 
Air  Force  must  be  unmistakably  good.  No 
effort  must  be  spared  to  see  to  It  that  this 
strategic  Air  Force  constitutes  a  defensive 
countermeasure  of  such  violence  that  It 
will  make  it  ciear  to  anyone  who  thinks  cf 
attacking  us  or  the  society  of  which  we  are 
a  part  that  It  will  be  a  most  mistaken  thing 
to  do. 

I  know  that  all  of  ycu  are  fully  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  this  strategic  air  arm.  but 
I  must  lay  rpecial  emphasis  en  it.  even  be- 
fore you  who  understand  it  so  well.  Winston 
Churchill  said  recently  that  It  was  this  force 
which  was  defending  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world.  This  was  no  overstatement. 
It  Is  a  curious  thine  this  preparation  of  vio- 
lence in  the  Interests  of  peace,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  Is  The  more  violent  the  poten- 
tiality of  our  air  arm  the  greater  Is  the  hope 
that  It  win  nev?r  be  used. 

The  next  task  of  our  strategy  Is  to  maln- 
ta  n  tbe  lines  of  sea  communications  as  free 
as  possible  from  enemy  attack.  For  the  de- 
fense of  this  free  world,  centering  as  it  does 
In  large  measure  around  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  arrangements,  la  Indlspenslble  in  the 
kind  of  society  which  we  think  right  Is  to 
survive  In  the  world  of  today. 

The  arrangements  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  and  In  particular  for  the  defense 
of  the  West,  are  mixed  military  and  political 
matters  Into  which  I  will  not  go  In  any  detail 
tonight.  I  will  say  only  that  It  requires  a 
combined  determination  cf  the  major  powers 
cf  the  free  world,  each  to  do  his  share  and 
to  taks  seriously  the  matter  of  defending 
our  cccomon  society  even  at  tlie  cost  of  heavy 
sacrifice. 

The  United  States.  I  think,  stands  ready 
to  play  its  part.  The  recent  recommenda- 
tions for  substantial  military  defense-assist- 
ance programs — the  recommendation  for  an 
increase  of  f4 .000.000.000  over  the  present 
Mnount  of  one  and  one-quarter  billions  fcr 
the  current  fiscal  year — shows.  I  think,  the 
temper  of  the  United  States  and  Its  wllllng- 
nass  to  do  its  part. 

But  the  effort  must  be  a  combined  one. 
It  must  be  one  In  which  all  cf  us.  preferring 
liberty  and  decency  to  aulhorltanan  rule.  wUl 
be  willing  to  make  serious  sacrifices.  For 
I  beUeve  that  the  determination  to  resist 
the  Aggressive  forces  let  loose  in  the  world 
contains  at  least  the  hope  that  aggression 
may  be  banished.  If  we  combine  the  deter- 
mination not  to  be  destroyed  by  aggression 
with  the  wll'Jneness  to  go  far  In  afireemK  to 
new  Ideas  which  will  make  aggression  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  improbable,  we  can  have  the 
hope  that  world  war  ni  will  be  avoided  and 
tbat  a  reglBM  of  peace  which  will  control 
these  awful  modern  weapons  of  destruction 
Will  be  established. 


I  am.  as  you  see.  cautious  In  my  "statement 
of  hope,  for  I  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
highest  wisdom,  character,  and  wlllinenest  to 
envisage  new  solutions  of  a  kind  which  the 
nations  have  never  err. barked  upon  before  can 
give  us  any  real  assurance  that  the  possibility 
of  a  world  of  permanent  and  enforced  peace 
can  be  attained. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  way  In  which  we  pre  building  our  !n- 
crea.«ed  defence  fcrc«  The  ae^essor's  strike 
at  the  Republic  cf  Korea  brought  In  vivid 
terme  to  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment the  nec^slty  for  a  stronger  Defense 
Establishment  It  therefore  b^ame  reces- 
sary  to  lay  the  plans  qxiickly  for  this  bulid-up 
In  our  military  force.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  plans  for  this  build-up  were 
fcnnulated  sensibly.  In  accordance  with  com- 
r-cnly  aereed  nl.-ins.  and  with  complete  har- 
mony amcnR  the  three  services.  This  came 
about  In  the  fcMowlng  way. 

For  months  the  Joint  Chiefs  cf  S'aff  had 
been  studying  the  kind  of  military  forces 
which  they  believed  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  respcnsiblUtles  of  the  United  States  In 
the  world  of  today.  Their  ccnclusions  had 
been  Just  about  made  final  by  the  time  the 
Communist  attack  took  place  in  Kcrea.  A 
f?w  days  after  that  attf.ck  occurred,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  able  to  make  an  agreed 
recommendation  as  to  the  buUd-uo  cf  the 
A.Tny.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  which  In  their 
opinion  was  necessary.  In  the  case  of  the 
Air  Force.  a.s  you  know,  the  build-up  was 
to  \x  58  groups  as  a  result  cf  additional  ap- 
propriations over  the  normal  appropriations 
in  the  f5scal  year  1951.  with  a  target  program 
cf  69  c'cups.  Corresponding  Increases  in 
the  Arrry  and  Navy  and  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Navy  to  buy  reserve  planes 
for  their  carreers,  all  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  were  agreed  upon. 

These  recommendations  cf  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  apfiroved  by  the  Joint  Secre- 
taries, the  new  organisation  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  of  the  Nivy.  and 
of  the  Air  Force  which  is  doing,  I  think,  an 
important  work  In  helping  achieve  the  uni- 
fication of  our  services.  They  were  then 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ap- 
proved by  him.  relayed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  made  the  basis  of 
his  recommendation  for  Increased  military 
appropriations  totaling  about  eleven  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  additional  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1951  over  the  basic  budget 
of  about  113.000,000.000. 

Now  the  point  about  this,  and  it  Is  a  very 
Important  point  Indeed.  Is  that  an  orderly 
and  agreed  procedure  has  been  established. 
and  I  hope  is  here  to  stay,  for  th»  deter- 
mination of  the  military  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. If  this  precedent  Is  maintained — and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  It  Is 
maintained — the  size  and  striking  power  cf 
our  Defense  Establishment  will  be  deter- 
mined by  orderly  processes  by  those  charged 
with  the  duties  cf  making  these  determina- 
tions. We  can.  I  hope,  count  in  the  future 
en  expert  advice  &3  to  what  the  country 
needs  for  Its  military  purposes.  To  be  sure, 
these  statements  of  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  forces  must  al- 
ways meet  with  the  approval  of  the  civilian 
authorities  whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  make 
the  final  determination.  But  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  orderly  arrangement  within 
the  Defense  Establishment  Itself  is  a  happy 
augur  for  the  future. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  build-up  of 
the  A.r  Force  will  be,  In  my  opinion,  satis- 
factory. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
not  many  things  which  have  to  be  dene  to 
strengthen  our  air  arm.  The  heavy  reliance 
which  the  country,  and  Indeed  all  cf  the  free 
world,  places  on  otxr  Air  Force  In  being  Is 
such  that  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  see  to  It 
that  this  force  is  right.  We  will  therefore 
move  en  urgently  to  strengthen  our  air  arm. 
We   will   seek  to  build   those    Installations, 


acquire  the  equipment  and  make  the  planes 
and  missiles  which  will  make  our  A  r  Force 
cai>able.  within  the  limit*  of  present  applied 
science,  of  carrying  out  its  task  I  am  sure 
that  the  Anterlcan  people  expect  nothing 
less. 

I  will  not  say  thst  I  am  satisfied  with  our 
air  arm  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  good.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  my  predecessor.  Stuart 
Symington,  and  the  present  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Vandeiibere.  the  Air  Force  has  l)een 
made  Into  .something  of  which  the  country 
may  be  prcud. 

But  I  assure  you  that  we  are  not  com- 
placent or  self-satisfied  about  our  Air 
Force — even  at  the  69-group  level.  We  are 
searching  out  and  will  continue  to  search 
out  every  possible  deficiency  In  our  air 
power — in  our  bases  our  Installations,  our 
planes,  the  training  of  the  men  and  every- 
thliig  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fighting 
Air  Force.  We  will  remedy  deficiencies  as  we 
find  them  We  intend  to  have  the  kind  cf 
Air  Force  the  country  needs  in  the  air  age. 
I  pledge  you  we  will  leave  nothing  undone 
which  can  lead  us  to  this  end. 


Primer  for  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTLVANI/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricobd,  I 
include  the  following  from  the  Septem- 
ber 12,  1950,  i.ssue  of  Look  magazine; 
PEiMEa  roa  Amdiicans 

What  Is  Americanism?  What  do  we  stand 
for?  What  are  the  simple  rock-bottom, 
down-to-earth  American  principles' 

N?arly  everyone  has  an  answer — but  rarely 
do  two  answers  agree  Lacking  agreement, 
how  can  we  teach  our  children  the  princi- 
ples of  Americanism?  How  can  we  explain 
to  tbe  world  what  we  stand  for? 

How  can  we  recapture  for  ourselves  the 
confidence,  the  enthusiasm,  the  shining  faith 
In  our  country  and  in  our  way  of  doing 
things  th?t  earlier  generations  ol  Americans 
had  •  •  •  and  tnat  we  now  must  have 
if  we  are  to  meet,  and  m:.tch.  and  beat  the 
fanatic  fervor  ol  thame  who  would  change 
Americanism  tot  terns  of  another  sort? 

What  follows  Is  not  the  Bock  of  America. 
It  Is  at  most  a  Primer — a  try  at  slating  cur 
American  principles  clearly,  simply,  in  pnmer 
fashion  so  thai  anyone,  child  or  adult, 
American  or  foreigner,  can  understand  them. 

For  If  we  can  agree  upon  our  basic  Ameri- 
can beliefs,  tlien  we  can  grasp  them,  he'd 
fast  to  them,  and  make  them  once  a^am  an 
exciting,  active,  guiding  force  in  our  lives, 
in  our  country,  and  In  the  world. 

The   principles  of   America   are    these : 

1.  Each  person  Is  oi  importance  aad  value 
as  an  iiidividusi.  This  is  the  cornerstone — 
the  foundation  of  all  our  other  beliefs  in  the 
individuals  right  to  live  his  own  liie.  to 
speak  for  himseil,  to  choose  and  change  his 
leaders. 

From  It  comes  oiir  hatred  of  those  isms 
under  which  the  Individual  has  no  value  or 
Importance  as  an  Individual,  but  Is  only  one 
of  many  faceless  beings  in  a  voiceless  herd 
called  "the  people  ' 

Coming  directly  from  that  first  principle 
are  two  other  principles — two  basic  belle's 
that  are  also  part  cf  the  foundations  of 
Americanism. 

2.  We  believe  that  all  men  should  enjoy 
personal  freedom. 
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S,  W«  beliCTt  that  all  men  »s*  cr««t«<l 
•qukl.  It  U  worth  nottnf  that  th«  Dec- 
laration of  lD<lepeQ<lenc«  expresacd  the  belief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  It  did  not 
•tate  or  tmpiT  a  belief  that  men  develop 
equaUj  or  hare  eqiuJ  abUlty.  or  that  they 
■IkmM<  •ver  be  forced  to  an  exart  equalttf 
of  tteNifht.  speech,  or  material  pi.-i— wmnnii. 

That  would  be  equaltty  without  freedom. 
AmarKAna  hare  alvays  beUcv«d  th«  two 
■booUl  go  tc«ether. 

Prom  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  Xn- 
dependcnc*  tad  the  writing  of  th«  Oonstl- 
yqttnw,  AsMrtcmns  hare  been  wise  enough 
to  know  tbav  eten  though  Hie.  Uberty.  and 
other  unaUcDAbt*  rtghta  are  granted  to  man 
hf  his  Oeator.  xhej  rvqulrt  KnM  protection 
br  nuin.  hlmaelf. 

So.  in  our  Ooostlttmon.  »nd  tn  other  law* 
at  our  land,  there  art  Mt  down  prtnclplci 
to  protect  the  rtghta  and  tracdoms  and 
eqtiattty  of  tadlrtdUAla.  And  theae.  aljo. 
are  pert  of  the  foundetlOBa  of  America. 

4.  The  right  to  ffaadom  of  speech.    This 
ireadom  of  the  preaa.  of  radio,  of 

picttirea,  of  every  means  bj  which 
may  express  his  thooghu  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

5.  The  right  to  freedom  of  asaembly.  As 
we  betlere  In  the  nght  of  Individual  action, 
so  we  beliere  that  IndlTlduals  should  be  free 
to  set  together  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Tills 
la  democracy. 

6  Ttit  rt«ht  to  freedom  of  worship.  Not 
only  Is  the  indlrldual  free  to  worship  as  he 
wUl.  but  religions  themselves  are  free  and 
equal — regartUesa  of  their  size  or  their  be- 
liefs. 

7.  The  right  to  aecurlty  of  person  »nd 
property.  Not  Just  one.  but  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  (fourth,  fifth, 
and  fourteenth)  protect  against  Illegal 
search  and  selrure.  or  lose  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

8.  The  r«hi  to  eqxial  protection  before  the 
law.  As  indlriduals  are  equally  important,  so 
laws  must  spply  equally  to  all.  without  spe- 
cial privileges  for  any  particular  Individuals 
or  grcupks 

9  The  right  to  freedom  from  slavery.  This 
Includes  the  right  to  quit,  for  no  individual 
may  be  forced  to  work  for  another. 

10  The  right  to  petttlon  the  Oovemment. 
The  legally  guaranteed  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  petition  the  CJoremment  for  redress  of 
grievances  is  evidence  of  the  American  be- 
lief that  government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
oiMtcr.  of  tlie  people. 

11.  The  right  to  vote  for  the  person  of 
your  choice.  This  is  the  individual's  roost 
potent  weapon  in  the  protection  of  his  rights 
and  freedoms  •  •  •  a  weapon  that  to  be 
effective  must  be  constantly  and  wisely  used. 

The  principles  of  Americanism  hold  that 
every  man  has — 

12.  7'he  right  to  a  good  education. 
13    The  nght  to  live  where  he  pleases. 

14.  The  right  to  work  where  he  wants  to. 

15.  The  right  to  >>ln  and  belong  to  an  or- 
ganization. 

16.  TTie  right  to  own  property. 

17.  The  right  to  start  his  own  buslneiis 

18.  The  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

19.  The  right  to  make  a  profit  or  to  fall, 
depending  on  his  own  ability.  There  are 
other,  similar  righu  of  Individual  action 
which  are  Principles  of  America,  but  all  of 
theae  individual  rights  may  be  combined  In 
these  two  broad  principles. 

90.  Bvary  man  Is  entitled  to  freedom  and 
gqiweltty  o<  opportunity. 

21  B^•ery  man  may  earn  his  living  when, 
wher.-.  nnd  how  he  wants  to. 

There  are  also  limiting  principles.  Prin- 
ciples of  Individual  freedom  sometimes  clash 
with  those  of  individual  equality  There- 
fore our  rtghu  as  Individuals  mutt  be  limited, 
and  tnoee  limitations  art  tbetnaelves  prin- 
Clp!e» 

22  The  rtghu  of  any  individual  shall  not 
interfere    with    the    equal    righU    of    other 


indlvidtiala.  Tour  right  to  swing  your  arms 
stops  where  the  other  fellow's  noee  starts. 
33.  The  rights  of  any  individual  shall  not 
Interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  give 
the  individual  the  right  to  shuut  "Are"  In 
a  crowded  theater. 

24.  Every  individual  owes  obedience  to  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives.  The  individual 
has  the  right  to  talk  against  a  law.  to  work 
and  vote  to  change  that  law.  but  not  to  dis- 
ot>ey  that  law. 

Principles  that  are  patterns  of  behavior. 
Many  of  our  principles  of  Individual  freedom 
and  equality  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  law. 

But  we  have  other  beliefs,  other  general 
rules  of  action  and  conduct  that  have  grown 
to  the  status  of  principles.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  They  have  worked.  They 
have  become  a  basic  part  of  the  way  we 
live  and  of  the  way  we  look  at  things. 

These  principles,  too.  are  foundations  of 
Americanism.  They  are  as  true,  if  not  more 
true,  today  than  they  were  In  1850  or  in  1750. 

If  America  suys  free,  they  will  still  hold 
true  in  2050. 

25.  Every  man  shall  be  Judged  by  his  own 
record.  A  man's  family  background,  his  ra- 
cial or  religious  group,  is  not  as  important  as 
what  that  man  himself  can  do.  for  Americans 
believe  a  man  must  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

28.  Every  man  Is  free  to  achieve  as  much  as 
he  can.  We  believe  that  where  the  laborers 
boy  may  become  President,  where  any  man 
may  achieve  greatness,  there  is  the  greatest 
incentive  for  every  man  to  do  his  best. 

27.  To  achieve  anything  a  man  should  be 
willing  to  work.  Americans  have  always 
known  that  "you  don't  get  something  for 
noticing."  that  to  get  anything  takes  a  will- 
ingness to  work  and  to  work  hard. 

2d.  Achievement  also  depends  upon  the 
ability  to  do  a  good  Job.  Add  to  "willingness 
to  work"  the  ability  to  produce  results  and 
the  combination  is  the  basis  for  most  Individ- 
ual achievement  in  our  country. 

29.  £^-ery  man  has  the  right  to  a  fair  share 
cf  the  results  of  his  work  and  his  ability. 
Because  of  this  belief.  America  has  not  only 
produced  more  goods,  but  they  have  been 
more  fairly  and  more  widely  shared  by  more 
people  than  in  any  other  country. 

30.  Security  is  the  ability  of  a  man  to  pro- 
vide for  hlmaelf.  The  only  true  security  for 
any  individual  Is  the  opportunity,  the  ability, 
and  the  determination  to  work  and  plan  and 
save  for  his  own  present  and  future.  Self- 
reliance  is  vital  to  individual  independence 
and  personal  freedom.  No  man  can  he 
"proud  and  free"  who  depends  on  others  for 
his  security. 

31.  When  an  Individual  cannot  provide  his 
own  security,  the  responsibility  should  t)e 
assumed  by  others.  We  believe  that  no  one 
should  starve,  or  l)e  without  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  so  those  who  have  more  than 
their  baste  needs  share  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  essentials  of  security  for  those 
who  need  help 

32  Every  Individual  must  deal  fairly  with 
other  Individuals.  Honesty,  fairness,  and 
personal  Integrity  are  virtues  that  help  free 
and  independent  individuals  get  along  with 
each  other  without  losing  their  Independ- 
ence. 

33.  Pair  and  free  competition  is  a  good 
thing.  Americans  have  always  believed  that 
competition  among  Individuals  or  groups  en- 
courages greater  effort  which  in  turn  brings 
greater  benefits  to  all. 

34  Cooperation  among  Individuals  Is  vitally 
lmp<^)rt&nt  Oeneral  Klsenhower  has  said: 
"The  freedom  to  compete  vigorously  accom- 
panied by  a  readiness  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly fur  the  performance  of  community 
and  national  functions,  together  make  our 
syatem  the  most  productive  on  earth" 

Principle*  of  individual  responsibility. 
Prcedom  for  Individuals  carries  with  It  an 
equal  responsibility  to  use  that  freedom 
wisely.     Therefore,  If  we  wish  to  remain  free. 


we  must  faithfully  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
as  free  men. 

35.  The  Individual  Is  res|x>nslble  for  him- 
self and  his  fhmily.  He  must  protect  them 
and  provide  for  their  present  and  future  well- 
being 

36.  The  Individual  has  responsibilities  to 
the  groups  of  which  he  Is  a  part.  He  must 
give  of  his  best  to  his  community,  his  church. 
his  employer,  his  union,  and  to  every  group 
In  which  Individuals  cooperate  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit. 

37.  The  Individual  has  responsibilities  to 
his  country.  He  must  be  an  active  cltiaen. 
interesting  himself  in  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional government,  voting  wisely,  thinking 
and  speaking  and  acting  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  freedom,  equality,  and  opportu- 
nity for  every  Individual. 

38.  The  Individual  has  responsibilities  to 
the  world.  Man's  horizons  have  expanded. 
What  happens  In  the  world  affects  him.  and 
his  actions  can  affect  the  world.  Today, 
therefore,  each  man  has  a  responsibility  to 
act — and  to  encourage  his  country  to  act — 
so  that  freedom  and  cooperation  will  be 
encouraged  among  the  people  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


rOI  AMEtlCA  s  rt'TUkk 

Most  of  us  are  still  confident  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  country.  We  do  not  claim  per- 
fection. But  we  have  faith  in  our  ability  to 
move  forward,  to  improve,  to  grow,  to  provide 
more  and  more  free,  equal,  individuals  with 
more  and  more  of  everything  they  want  and 
need  In  life. 

If  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
want  to  have  more  material  benefits,  we  must 
believe  In  and  follow  these  two  principles. 

39.  The  only  way  we  can  have  more  is  to 
produce  more;  and 

40  As  we  produce  more,  we  must  make 
it  possible  for  more  and  more  people  to  en- 
Joy  that  which  we  produce — if  we.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  want  to  have  a  bet- 
ter life,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

41.  We  must  stand  firmly  for  our  beliefs, 
our  rights,  our  principles.  Walt  Whitman, 
writing  nearly  100  years  ago,  put  It  this  way: 

"There  is  no  week,  nor  day.  nor  hour  when 
tvTanny  may  not  enter  upon  this  country  If 
the  people  lose  their  supreme  confidence  In 
themselves." 

There  are  those  who  would  chip  away  our 
confidence  so  that  their  special  brand  of 
tyranny  might  creep  Into  America.  They 
must  not  succeed.  So.  let  us  ask  of  every 
plan,  or  act.  or  idea:  Is  It  with  or  against  the 
prmciples  of  America? 


It  History  Repeatinti:  Itself  on  S^^ippins 
Legislation? 


CNSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OCONOR 

or  M.\RYL.\.ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  deoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rent deplorable  conduiorus  In  the  Ameri- 
can shippinn  and  ship  corvstruciion  In- 
du.stries  deserve  the  aUention  of 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere.  Stren- 
uous efforta  have  been  made  during  the 
present  Congress  to  Impre.ss  upon  leais- 
lators  and  cttlzeivs  alike  the  need  for  a 
well-corLsldered  program  to  rehabilitate 
the  two  Industries  which  are  essential 
alike  to  American  prosperity  and  to 
American  security. 
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There  i-s  striking  similarity  between 
present  efforts  and  similar  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  shipping  Industry  which 
were  initiated  during  the  Sixty-seventh 
Concrcss.  A  review  of  thei>e  previous 
activities  is  intere'-tingly  prei^nted  in  an 
article  entitled  "Is  History  Repealing  It- 
.self  on  Sl.ippmg  Lf^;islation?  '  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  of  American 
Shipowners. 

In  view  of  the  vital  need  now  for  con- 
structive action  In  this  important  field, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached necessarily  abbreviated  copy  of 
the  article  be  publi.shed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8*5  follows: 
Is    HisTOtT    Repeating    Itself    on    Shifpino 

LECISLA'noW? 

Quietly  gathering  du.<t  in  Senate  and 
House  libraries  le  a  very  fat  volume  of  hear- 
ings held  bet'iTt  the  Joint  Senate  ai'.d  House 
C<.-mmitiees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries during  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
tcventh  Congress.  The  volume,  which  is 
about  6  inches  thick  and  is  titled  'To 
Amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920." 
contains  2,508  pages  of  testimony  taken  from 
April  4  to  May  19,  1922.  on  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  aid  the  United  States  merchant 
marine 

The  bill.  H  R  10644  and  8.  3217.  was 
drafted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  advocated  by  I»re«ident  Hardlni?  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  a  careful  study  by  the  Shipping  Board  as 
to  what  was  necessary  and  the  beet  methods 
to  utlliae  In  an  effort  to  revive  American-flRg 
chipping  in  foreign  trade,  which  then  was 
practically  de'unct  as  far  as  private  opera- 
tions were  concerned  Debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  and  Senate  filled  hundreds 
of  pages  in  the  Co>fcarssiONAL  Record  and 
continued  Intermittently  until  February  28, 
1923,  when  the  bill  died  in  the  final  hours 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

There  are  two  sharp  differences  between 
these  dusty  records  of  maritime  legislation 
28  years  ago  in  the  SIrty-seventh  Congress 
and  what  is  happening  to  shipping  legisla- 
tion currently  in  the  Elphty-flrst  Congress: 

1.  The  1922  bill  proposed  a  number  of  ttoth 
direct  and  indirect  aids  which  were  to  be 
available  equally  to  all  American-flag  vessels 
serving  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Shipping  bills  in  the  Kighty-first 
Congress,  while  they  sought  to  broaden  the 
availability  of  aids  to  American  shipping,  re- 
stricted under  the  1936  act  to  the  few  com- 
panies subsidised  to  operate  on  essential 
routes,  were  not  nearly  so  comprehensive  in 
their  application  as  the  1022  proposal. 

2.  The  1922  legislation  was  piroposed  and 
supported  vigorously  by  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration then  In  power  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  Republicans  In 
Congreso.  while  the  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  to  any  kind  of  subsidy  for 
shipping,  direct  o;  iudtrect,  fiuaUy  killed  it. 
The  1938  act,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
Its  Impetus  from  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration thai  In  power.  In  1950,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  present  administration  to  any 
broadening  of  subsidies,  combined  with  ap- 
parent apathy  of  eongreaslcnal  leaders  In 
Congress  toward  the  maritime  bills,  has  so 
lar  prevented  their  passage  even  though  they 
had  strong  bipartisan  support  m  both  House 
and  Senate  commlttCM. 

Similarities  between  what  happened  in 
Itaa  and  Is  happening  today  ua  maniln.e 
liftilaticn  are  as  revealing  as  the  differences: 

1.  Then,  as  now.  the  legislation  had  the 
almocit  unanimous  support  of  the  entire 
maritime  industry,  as  well  as  the  support  of 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  business 
community. 

2  Then,  as  now.  relatively  substantial 
profits  made  by  the  shipping  Industry  during 
the  recent  war  made  It  an  easy  and  popular 
tantet  of  attack.  furt-.shinK  opponents  of 
leciilntlon  with  effective  ammunition,  even 
though  the  current,  peacetime  problems  of 
the  industry  were  critical. 

3.  Then,  ae  now.  the  Industry  suffered  be- 
cause of  its  relatively  small  size  and  the 
I<';ct  that  it  had  rehiii'.ely  few  Members  of 
Congress  who  ccu!d  or  would  spend  the  time 
and  enersry  necessary  to  understand  Its  prob- 
lems thoroughly  and  advocate  vigorously 
their  solution. 

4.  Then,  as  now,  for  the  reason  cited  above, 
other  legislative  btisinces  took  precedence 
ever  maritime  problems.  Attendance  cf 
Hcuse  Members  at  hearings  was  fair,  but 
not  more  than  one  or  two  Senators  would 
find  time  to  attend  them. 

5.  Then,  as  may  happen  again,  le^slatlon 
which  was  the  result  of  many  months  of 
effort  by  the  Industry,  Government  bureatia 
and  the  congressional  committees,  reached 
the  floor  of  Congress  only  to  faU  of  final 
enactment. 

World  War  I  caught  this  count'-y  com- 
pletely unprepared  insofar  as  shipping  w£i8 
concerned,  and  throughout  the  war  we  had 
to  re!y  primarily  on  our  Allies  to  transport 
our  troope  and  supplies  while  we  invested 
huge  sums  In  developing  almost  from  scratch 
a  shipbuilding  and  shipping  Industry.  Ptw 
of  the  hundred.?  of  ships  built  here  dtirlng 
World  War  I  were  finished  in  time  to  carry 
any  cargo  In  that  war.  The  situation  was 
somewhat  better  in  Wcrld  War  II  which 
found  us  with  the  nucletis  of  a  shipbuilding 
industry  which,  given  time,  was  capable,  at 
a  huge  expense,  of  expansion  Into  a  tre- 
mendous production  industry. 

Who  can  guess  how  much  stronger  we 
would  have  been  when  World  War  IT  struck 
i;s  If  the  legislation  proposed  In  1922  had 
been  ei:acted  then,  and  how  much  could 
have  been  saved  in  the  cost  of  providing  the 
6hip«  that  were  necessary'  Failvire  then  to 
recognize  the  necessity  cf  a  strong  merchant 
marine  to  our  changed  obligations  in  the 
world  undoubtedly  both  weakened  us  and 
Increased  heavily  the  cost  of  World  War  II. 

In  that  respect,  our  situation  today  Is 
analogous  to  1922.  While  we  do  have  to- 
day a  much  stronger  merchant  marine  than 
we  had  in  1922,  we  also  have  tremendously 
f.reater  world-wide  commitments  which  can 
i:i  turn  be  fulfl'.Ied  only  if  our  strength  ca 
the  hl'.:h  seas  Is  relatively  far  greater  than 
we  needed  in  1922.  In  spite  of  our  stronger 
maritime  situation  today,  the  Government 
had  to  dip  heavily  into  the  reserve  fleets 
almost  immediately  to  meet  the  shipping 
demands  of  a  relatively  small  war  in  Korea. 
And  Korea  is  only  one  of  many  commit- 
ments we  have  undertaken  as  part  of  cur 
foreign  policy,  all  of  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  demand  a  much  stronger  active 
merchant  marine  than  we  now  possess.  An 
obaerver  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering  how 
many  wars  it  will  take  before  the  American 
people  and  Congress  finally  aw«\ken  to  the 
vital  Importance  of  the  Americsn  merchant 
marine  to  oxir  security  and  prosperity. 

The  story  of  the  1922-23  effort  to 
strengthen  the  T7nUed  States  merchant 
marine  is  worth  recounting  briefly,  first,  be- 
ciuse  it  was  a  far  nr^re  comprehensive  effort 
t.han  any  that  has  been  made  since,  and 
BPCx-ind.  because  the  bill  which  came  so  near 
passa^re  wtis  the  result  not  only  of  lengthy 
hearings  before  congressional  committees, 
more  extensive  even  than  those  In  1949-50, 
but  also  of  a  careful  study  mede  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  with  the  fuU 
support  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Major  emphasis  in  H  R.  10644  was  on  In- 
direct  aids   to  American-flag   shipping,   and 


the  bill's  provisions  may  be  summarized 
under  thrc;  headln'js — indirect  aids,  direct 
aids,  and  general,  as  icxllows: 

INDIKECT  AIDS 

1.  Earnings  of  United  States-flag  vesada 
lu  foreign  trade  would  be  exempt  com- 
pletely f.'-cm  Federal  income  taxes  fear  a 
period  of  10  years  aff-r  enactment  of  th« 
proposed  bill,  providlnc  that  owners  of  such 
vessels  set  a«-'de  for  ir.'.estment  In  conf*ruc- 
tlon  of  new  vessels  In  American  shipyards  an 
amount  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  in- 
come taxes  so  forgiven. 

2  Capital  gains  realized  fnim  the  sale  of 
United  States-flac  ships  would  not  be  taxed 
If  placed  In  a  fund  to  be  invested  in  con- 
struction of  new  ves..-els  in  Anierican  «hlf>- 
yards 

3  The  United  States  Shlpplnz  Biard.  in 
co'jperatlon  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
would  draft  the  depreciation  rules  to  t>e  ap- 
plied to  American-flag  vessels  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  directive  to  permit  an  accel- 
erated write-off  daring  the  5  years  l»22-26 
of  the  excess!. e  ciepreclation  ol  ship  value* 
after  VVor.d  War  I. 

4  Any  person  or  crporailon  imporwiug  or 
exporting  gi^xis  in  an  American-flag  vesBel 
wjuld  be  permitted  to  deduct  5  percent  of 
all  freaght.fi  paid  for  such  irausportaiiou  from 
the  Federa:  Income  tax  otherwise  payable 
by  such  person  or  corporation.  (Note  that 
the  deC'Jctlon  of  5  percent  cf  Ireigiits  p^id  Is 
from  the  tax  payable,  not  the  net  income  ) 

5.  Any  direct  aid  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  of  a  ship  operator  in  determin- 
ing income  for  tax  purposes. 

6.  At  least  50  percent  of  all  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  would  be  required  to 
travel  to  this  country  in  Amerlcan-flae  ships, 
and  detailed  rules  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
Msion  throueh  immlcxation  visas,  ccuniry  by 
country,  were  set  forth. 

7.  All  employees  or  officials  cf  the  United 
States  traveling  abroad  and  aU  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplies  shipped  ftbroad  would  be 
required  to  go  in  United  States-flag  ships. 
(Administration  witneates  placed  consider- 
able emphasis  on  this  provision  m  their 
testimony  insisting  that  the  Uulted  States 
merchant  marine  lost  prestige  when  its  own 
Government  did  not  use  it  exclusively  and 
asserting  that  all  ether  marlilme  nations 
did  utilize  their  c^n  merchant  marine  ex- 
cltislvely  far  Government  transportation.) 

8.  The  Armed  Forces,  wherever  practicable, 
would  be  required  to  utilize  privately  owned 
American-flag  shipping  to  transport  person- 
nel and  supplies  abroad. 

cnscr  Aws 

1.  Th     United  States  Shipping  Board  wa* 

authorized  to  sell  ships  It  owned  at  the 
world  market  price  lor  tonnage.  Se-ies  gen- 
erally were  to  be  made  on  advertised  bids, 
^ut  the  Bv:ard  was  authorized  to  sell  ships 
without  bids  en  vote  ol  five  ol  1'^  seven  mem- 
bi^rs.  Interest  en  unpaid  balances  was  to  tw 
charged  ct  4  percent 

2.  Proceeds  cf  ship  sales  would  go  into  a 
I125.0OO.0OO  revolvinc  fund  from  which  the 
Shlppln.;  Board  w'ouid  be  authorized  to  make 
l.jans  for  new  ship  construction  m  Unlitd 
States  shipyards  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
t  ;tal  cost  of  the  new  ships,  charging  mteresT, 
ai  2  percent  or  more  on  the  loans. 

3.  Any  United  btates-flag  vessel  of  1.500 
prues  tons  or  more  serving  the  foreien  trade 
cf  the  United  States  (includ.ne  vesse.s  in 
cross  i.-aues  il  they  touched  a  continental 
United  States  port  once  each  year  and  also 
Indufctrlal  carriers  if  they  were  open  to  carry 
cargo  other  than  that  consigned  to  the  owner 
company*  would  be  er titled  to  direct  aid 
from  the  Umted^States  Shipping  Board  ranc- 
Ing  from  '^  cent  to  2  6  cents  per  grobs  ton 
per  100  nautical  miles  steamed  in  foreign 
trade.  The  aid  would  be  jtraduated  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  cf  the  vessel,  be;:,inning  with 
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>^  cvnt  at  13  knou  »tul  wttb  •  top  of  34 
cmtsat  as  fcDoU. 

Tht  Boarti  would  b*  •utbotiaMl  to  iaen— > 
th*  <Urtrt  aid  pajabl*  to  anjr  vcaael  In  a 
particular  arrTicv  up  to  double  the  amounts 
f pecifled  In  the  bill  If  the  Board  found  such 
i&cr«aa«  neccaaary  to  asatire  an  eaaentlal 
.  Th«  Boftfd  alao  could  decre«M  aid 
tt  found   the   full  amount    waa   not 


Rec:ptenta  of  thla  direct  aid  would  be  re- 
quired to  (a)  permit  the  United  States  to 
take  such  TMwla  for  oAtlonal  defense  or 
public  need  at  any  time,  paying  (air  value; 
ib)  make  repairs  to  vtitla  In  United  States 
•hlpyards  vhenerer  possible:  *c)  carry  United 
8tat«a  tnniiM  (but  not  parcel  post  i  abroad 
free;  and  (di  carry  crews  at  leaat  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  United  Stataa  cltlzeus  and  the 
rcBt  ellclble  for  dtlaenship. 

If  proAt*  of  any  shipping  company  recetr. 
lag  such  dtTKt  aJkl  exc<«d«d  10  percent  on  the 
capital  employed  in  the  business.  50  percent 
ot  cxoeaa  proAu  above  the  10  percent  would 
be  repayable  to  the  Shipping  Board  up  to 
the  full  amount  of  aid  paid. 

The  direct  aid  would  be  paid  from  a  re- 
VOlTlng  merchant  marine  fund  established 
nndar  control  of  the  Shipping  Board,  into 
which  wciild  be  paid:  (ai  all  recaptures  of 
aid  xinder  the  10  percent  profit  limitation 
clause:  (b>  all  tonnage  and  port  fees  paid  by 
under  United  States  laws,  which 
be  increased  100  percent  by  the  bill; 
(c)  10  percent  of  all  tariff  duties  collected  on 
imports  to  the  United  States;  and  (d)  all 
ankounts  which  the  Post  Office  E>epartment 
otlMrwlae    would   pay    for    carrying    foreign 


1.  A  Naval  Merchant  Marine  Reserve  would 
be  established,  to  be  recruited  from  officers 
and  seamen  in  the  merchant  msrlne.  each 
member  to  receive  ansually  one  month's  pay 
of  the  equivalent  United  States  Navy  rating. 

2.  The  Shlpj.lng  Board  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  be  directed  to  de- 
velop jointly  rules  affecting  both  rail  and 
water  transport  and  railroads  would  be  per- 
mitted to  own  competing  water  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The  Hotiae  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  which  did  most  of  the  commit- 
tee work  on  the  bill,  developed  two  new  ver- 
rlor.s  of  the  bill,  the  second  one  of  which. 
H.  R  12817.  waa  passed  by  the  House  that 
fall  ai*d  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  on  Decemtier 
9.  1923. 

The  major  changes  made  in  the  original 
draft  of  H.  R.  10644  by  H.  R.  12817  were  as 
follows : 

The  Shipping  Board  was  directed  to  main- 
tain Its  service  to  major  shipping  areas  of  the 
United  States,  defined  as  the  North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific  coast  areas, 
which  then  were  being  served  by  Oovem- 
ment-owned  vessels  operated  under  general 
agency  contracts,  until  it  was  satisfied  that 
private  operators  could  maintain  adequate 
service  to  such  areas  Por  the  first  2  years, 
the  Board  could  not  sell  vessels  serving  such 
artaa  without  the  approval  and  support  of 
the  dooBMtlc  eommunltles  in  such  areas. 
(This  empbaets  on  then  existing  services  and 
major  shipping  areas  grew  out  of  demands 
n*.ade  at  the  hearings  and  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  so-called  eaaential  route  concept  writ- 
ten into  the  183«  act  ) 

The  provuions  for  free  carriage  of  foreign 
mall  by  ships  receiving  direct  aid,  and  for 
pajnect  into  the  Merchant  Marine  Pund  of 
amounts  which  the  Poat  OIBoe  Department 
otherwl»e  would  pay  for  socb  mall  carriage, 
were  eUmlnated.  Main  reaaoo  given  for  thu 
change  was  the  fear  that  inequities  might 
result  If  some  vessels  were  required  to  carry 
much  larger  voiuires  of  mall  than  others  re* 
catvlng  the  came  unount  of  direct  aid. 


The  provision  permitting  industrial  car- 
riers to  receive  direct  aid  waa  eliminated 
fr^m  the  bill. 

Tt\t  section  establishing  a  Naval  Merchant 
M  irlne  Reserve  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 
I  Ui.lon  representatives  opposed  this  section 
bitterly  In  the  hearings.) 

The  provision  for  Joint  rule  making  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  ICC  was  struck  out. 
although  the  clause  permitting  railroads  to 
own  competing  water  carriers  remained  In 
the  bill. 

The  provision  for  a  revolving  Merchant 
Marine  Fund  waa  struck  out.  and  the  direct 
aids  payable  made  subject  to  annual  con- 
gressional control  by  requiring  appropria- 
tions each  year. 

All  of  these  changes  represented  conces- 
sions to"  the  Democratic  minority  apposing 
the  bill,  and  the  Republican  majority  made 
it  clear  that  it  believed  some  of  them  un- 
wls?.  particularly  the  elimination  of  the 
revolving  fund  and  the  denial  of  direct  aid 
to  Industrial  carriers.  The  majority  argued 
that  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital 
Into  shipping  an  assured  continuity  of  aid 
was  essential,  which  could  not  be  obtained  If 
aid  was  subject  to  congressional  approval  of 
appropriations  each  year.  The  majority  also 
felt  it  was  a  mistake  to  deny  benefits  of 
direct  aid  to  Industrial  carriers,  since  many 
of  these  already  were  being  operated  under 
foreign  flitgs  and  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  them  under  the  American  flag. 

Page  after  page  of  statistics  to  show  the 
difference  In  operating  costs  between  Ameri- 
can-flag and  foreign-flag  ships  were  placed 
In  the  record  at  the  hearings.  Then,  as  now, 
the  big  differential  was  In  wages,  with  the 
difference  In  wa«e  cosu  per  month  between 
American  and  British  ships  placed  at  vari- 
ous figures  from  $800  to  more  than  $2,000 
for  an  8.000-ton  freighter,  depending  on  the 
wage  and  manning  scales  used.  The  average 
differential  In  operating  costs  cited  In  the 
hearings,  covering  both  wages,  was  slightly 
over  $1,300  per  month,  as  compared  to  a  cur- 
rent difference  of  more  than  $400  per  day 
estlmaced  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
All  operator  groups  In  the  maritime  Indus- 
try strongly  supported  the  bill  at  the  hear- 
ln2;s.  as  did  all  the  organizations  of  licensed 
ofHcers.  The  late  Andrew  Furuseth.  on  the 
other  hand,  testifying  for  the  International 
Seamen's  Union,  opposed  any  form  of  sub- 
sidy and  devoted  several  days  of  testimony 
to  attacking  various  features  of  the  bill. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  also  op- 
posed the  measure  on  the  general  proposition 
that  It  opposed  subsidies  of  any  kind. 

The  National  Grange  opposed  the  bill  be- 
cause It  opposed  any  form  of  subsidy,  while 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  was  both  for  and 
against  It.  The  Farm  Bureau  representative 
said  that  his  organlaztlon  opposed  subsidies 
as  a  inatter  of  principle,  but  also  was 
strongly  aware  of  the  need  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  and  therefore  Inclined  to  favor 
the  bin  If  the  subsidy  features  could  be  made 
temporary. 

Hundreds  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
similar  business  organizations  from  virtually 
every  Slate  In  the  Union  supported  the  bill, 
either  by  direct  testimony  or  through  tele- 
grams, letters,  or  statements  printea  in  the 
record.  Representatives  of  these  as.tocla- 
tlons,  particularly  from  the  Gulf.  Midwest. 
and  Pacific  coast  arena,  were  the  first  to 
raise  the  question  of  preserving  the  existing 
shipping  services  to  various  geographical 
areas  then  being  served  by  shipping  board 
fleets  In  any  new  legislation.  Fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
might  monopolize  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
unless  additional  safeguards  were  written 
Into  it.  As  ml;4ht  t>e  expected,  their  plea  met 
a  very  sympathetic  response  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hostility    of    most    minority    committee 
members   to  the   whole  concept  of   the   bill 
•TUlent  very  early  In  the  hearings. 


and  every  proponent  of  the  bill  was  crnss- 
examlned  by  them  at  considerable  length. 
Representatives  Rufus  Hardy,  of  Texas,  and 
Edward  L.  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  were  particu- 
larly dogged  In  their  cross-examination  of 
administration  witnesses,  outdoing  the  other 
members  in  that  respect. 

The  controversy  continued  through  execu- 
tive consideration  of  the  bill,  which  took 
place  first  In  the  Hotise  committee.  There, 
the  modifications  noted  above  were  made  In 
two  successive  drafts  of  the  bill  offered  by  the 
committee  and  In  floor  amendments  adopted 
before  final  passage  by  the  House  after  sev- 
eral days  of  floor  debate.  The  concessions  did 
not  mollify  the  minority.  Democrsts  voted 
almost  solidly  against  the  bill  and  were 
Joined  by  enough  Republicans  to  cut  the 
majority  to  only  24  votes  on  Its  final  passage 
by  the  House. 

Once  the  bill,  now  H  R.  12817,  had  been 
pas&ed  by  tl  e  House,  the  Senate  committee 
moved  rapidly  and  reported  it  with  only 
minor  amendments  to  the  Senate  floor  on 
December  9.  1922.  Five  Democrat."* — Senators 
Fletcher  of  Florida.  Sheppard  of  Texas.  Dial 
of  South  Carolina.  Simmons  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Caraway  o'  Arkansas — signed  a 
blistering  minority  report  opposing  the  bill 
In  toto. 

Senator  Jones.  Republican,  of  Washington. 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee, 
opened  debate  on  the  bill  December  11. 
From  then  on  imtll  February  28,  1923,  the 
bill  was  debated  continuously  In  the  Senate 
except  for  time  taken  out  to  pass  appropria- 
tion and  other  essential  bills.  On  the  latter 
date.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congress  was  due  to  expire  on  March  4.  the 
Senate  voted  on  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  made  by  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
leader  of  the  minority.  The  motion  lost,  43 
to  36.  on  almost  a  straight  party  vote. 

By  Its  sponsorship  of  the  so-called  long- 
range  shipping  bill  In  the  current  Congress, 
the  maritime  Industry  has  indicated  its 
unanimous  belief  that  there  are  serious  de- 
ficiencies In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
But  a  review  of  what  happened  In  1922-23, 
when  shipping  legislation  had  stronger  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  the  administration 
than  It  apparently  has  today,  warns  that  a 
considerable  task  may  require  early  accom- 
plishment to  educate  not  only  the  public  and 
Congress,  but  also  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  on  both  the  value  and  needs  of 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine.  Other- 
wise we  may  again  encounter  dangerous  and 
costly  delays  before  we  can  provide  ships  and 
shipbuilding  facilities  suitable  and  necessary 
fur  our  security  and  for  our  economy. 


The  War  and  Wool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOUINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unan:mou.s  con'=ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Re  ord.  an  article 
titled  'The  War  and  Wool'  from  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Grower  of  August  17, 
1950. 

This  article  reviews  the  wool  situation 
for  appro.ximately  the  past  year  and 
clearly  indicate.s  that  had  the  Munitions 
Board  of  the  Government  started  their 
wool-purchasing  prosram  many  months 
ago  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Stock- 
piling of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
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suggested  thef  tfoto  millions  of  do!:-rs 
would  have  been  sared  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Re-tcrd, 
as  follows: 

The  Was  ajcb  Wool 

Naturally  every.iie  Is  wondering  what  ef- 
fect the  Korean  war  la  going  to  have  on 
wcol.  Cp  to  date,  of  course,  the  principal 
e£^!^ct  h&s  been  an  adTaadog  wool  market 
throu^bout  the  world. 

Long  before  there  was  any  idea  of  war  In 
Korea  our  Senator  Euin  repeatedly  urged 
the  Munitions  Board  to  stockpile  wool  and 
to  iDcresee  tbelr  stockpile  of  other  strategic 
materiJd.  Later  Senatrr  Htnrr  was  appolnt/'d 
chairman  of  the  Stockpiling  Cocnmlttee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Cooamtttee.  in 
which  position  he  ctnitlxiTied  to  empbattxt 
the  Impori&nce  of  stockplllDg  wool. 

At  the  tune  Senator  HtTirr  urged  that 
wool  be  stockpUed.  there  was  considerably 
more  wool  avaUable  In  this  coimtry  and 
throughout  the  world  thJm  Is  available  at 
preaent. 

Some  ot  xm  can  remember  that  about  15 
months  sgo.  when  the  woolen  mills  lacked 
business  and  were  closing  down,  we  suggested 
to  the  defense  authorities  that  they  place 
orders  for  their  woolen  reqiiirements  In  order 
not  only  to  create  a  stockpUe  of  goods,  but 
also  the  help  the  woolen  mills  over  the  himip. 
The  defense  authorities  paid  Just  as  much 
attention  to  our  suggestions  as  they  have  to 
the  suggestions  of  Senstor  Htnrr.  Ead  they 
followed  our  stiggestions  In  the  spring  of 
1949  and  placed  orders  for  the  Army's  re- 
quirements, they  would  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment untold  tmlllons  of  duUars  tiecause 
there  was  ample  wcol  avaUable  and  the  mills 
needed  business  and  would  have  taken  the 
business,  practically  on  a  cost  basis.  Had 
the  authorities  taken  beed  of  Senator  Htrxr  s 
request  when  It  was  first  made,  when  there 
was  wool  avaUable  throughout  ttw  world, 
which  was  selling  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  It  is  today.  It  would  have  saved  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars. 

We  mention  these  facts  of  background  be- 
cause It  was  recently  aniiounceci  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  Quartermaster  General  was 
preparing  Invitations  for  bids  to  seven  mills 
making  10.000  yards  each  of  uniform  cloth 
containing  70  percent  wool  and  not  more 
than  30  percent  synthetic  fibers. 

This  Is  to  t>e  a  trial  order  and  the  goods 
containing  the  synthetics,  when  manufac- 
tured, will  be  subjected  to  severe  field  tesu. 

We  believe  the  people  of  the  country  gen- 
erally and.  ol  course,  the  wool  growers  in 
particular,  will  object  to  the  use  of  synthetic 
fibers  In  soldiers'  uniforms. 

We  do  not  believe  the  specifications  for 
uniforms  should  Ije  chaneed  from  the  present 
all  virgin  wool  requirement  so  long  as  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  wool  Is  available,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  orders  now  l:elng  placed  for 
delivery  until  April  1  of  next  year  there  would 
seem  to  be  ample  wool  to  take  care  of  the 
Army   requirements. 

Senators  Hitnt  and  CMahowtt  vigorously 
protested  against  the  use  of  synthetics  In 
Army  uniform  cloth,  both  Senators  pointing 
out  that  if  the  Government  would  stock  pile 
wool,  the  use  of  synthetics  In  uniform  cloth 
voukt  not  be  necessa.'y. 

SMAtor  O  Maho.vet.  who  Is  always  alert  to 
protect  not  only  the  wool  grower,  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  country,  when  Major  General 
Feldman.  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army,  was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
pruprutloos  Committee,  asked  General  Feld- 
man  concerning  the  use  of  syr.thetic  fibers  in 
uniform  cloth  and  General  Feidman  Is  re- 
ported to  have  replied  that  he  did  not  favor 
tbe  use  of  synthetics  in  uniiorm  cloth  and 
preferred  to  use  the  proverbial  ail  wool"  in 
all  Army  uniforms. 


GT.eTJl  Feidman  ir.  wr.f.rc  a  rr»mber  of 
the  Armed  Services  Ccmauttee  c:  •.^i€  Senate 
on  August  8.  said.  "Tills  oOoe.  however,  has 
not  and  does  not  intend  to  take  any  tcxxoai 
to  change  our  standard  textile  fabrics  so  Icxig 
as  wool  eappMes  are  available." 

It  is  oar  opinion  tbst  tbere  Is  no  necessity 
for  ostng  sfntbetlc  fibers  in  tinifonn  ctotli. 
Otir  members  will  recall  that  during  World 
War  II  there  was  a  great  drive  on  to  require 
tbe  mandatory  blending  at  synthetic  fibers 
with  wool  In  all  clvUlan  fabrics.  Wool 
growers,  manufacturers,  and  others  resisted 
th'.9  morement  and  pointed  out  there  was 
still  plenty  of  wcol  for  all  Array  require- 
ments, and  while  the  supplies  of  woolens  and 
WQCBteds  fcr  civilian  use  were  somevluit  re- 
sMeted.  those  who  deelied  to  pardbmm  rlrgin 
wool  garment*  were  usually  able  to  do  so. 

We  assume  that  the  same  peoptle.  who  were 
liiiaiihig  so  hard  for  mandatary  Mending 
during  Wcnid  War  11.  are  those  who  are  In- 
sisting that  the  .\nr.y  authorities  use  syn- 
thetics in  uniform  clcth. 

Recently  It  was  announced  that  the 
Quartermaster  General  had  requested  the 
Munitions  Board  to  rake  steps  to  create  a 
stockpile  ot  130000.000  pounds  erf  wcol. 
Whl'.e  the  wcol  growers  have  always  insisted 
that  any  stockpile  should  be  In  the  form 
trst  cf  clcth  and  uniforms,  next  of  yam.  and 
next  of  wool  tope,  and  lastly  of  wool,  we  be- 
lieve tfcs  wccl  growers  would  not  object  to 
the  wool  StockpUe  ot  13O.0CO.0CO  If  the  stock- 
pile were  converted  into  cloth. 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  the  authorities 
In  Washington  are  attempting  to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  of  Australia  for  the 
purchase  of  wool  in  that  country,  when  the 
new  clip  comes  onto  the  market  at  the  auc- 
tions rtartine  the  lart  of  this  month. 

It  will  be  rememl)ered  that  during  the  past 
year  Russia  has  taken  considerable  wool  from 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and 
South  America.  When  Rtissia  wanted  wool, 
they  bid  up  the  pnce  until  they  secured 
wool.  It  is  reported  that  the  Russians  have 
recently  used  the  same  tactics  in  South 
America  and  have  purchased  considerable 
wool  tbere. 

PSirly  reliable  statistics  Jndlcstr  that  the 
total  purchases  of  wool  for  the  Russian  ac- 
cotmt  in  Australia.  New  Zealand.  South 
Africa  and  London  during  the  past  market- 
ing year  was  approximately  100.000.000 
pounds,  but  it  was  always  noticeable  that 
whenever  the  Russians  were  in  the  market, 
they  sectired  the  wool  by  bidding  Llgher 
prices. 

There  is  another  matter  that  the  Army  au- 
thorities could  profitably  study  instead  of 
thinking  about  the  use  of  synthetics.  They 
could  change  their  specifications  to  permit 
the  use  of  lower  count  wools  In  all  of  the 
Army  requirements.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  a  world  shortage  of  fine  wool  and  if 
the  Army  specificiitions  were  lowered  so  that 
the  medium  wools  could  be  used,  it  would 
make  much  larger  stocks  of  w.xil  avalJab'e 
for  Army  use.  This  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Army  authorities  for  the  past  couple  of 
years  and  while  they  have  made  some 
chances,  they  have  not.  In  our  opinion,  gone 
far  enough. 

In  the  recent  Invitation  to  bid  on  3.300  000 
yards  of  Army  ser^e.  they  used  the  official 
standard  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  wool 
tons  This  wool  top  is  understood  to  be 
sMehtly  lower  in  trrade  than  the  too  used  a 
year  or  two  agro.  In  the  pa.=t.  when  the  Army 
called  for  the  use  of  a  60s  top.  it  was  gen- 
eraMv  agreed  in  the  trade  that  the  top  would 
be  62s  rather  t.*ian  60s  and  apparently  the 
top  to  be  used  In  the  serge  contracts  is  what 
would  t)e  known  cf  as  commercial  60s.  How- 
ever, they  recently  issued  invitation.s  to  bid 
on  3.300  000  yards  of  18-ounce  oUve-drab 
serge.  They  received  offers  on  something 
over  4.844.500  yards  of  this  serge  at  prices 
ranging  from  M  792  to  $6  02  Most  of  the 
bids   were   in  the  range   of   $4,792   to   $5  23. 


It  Is  :r,tere5tlne  to  note  that  on  the  last 
order  fr-r  lS-:unre  A:r  Fcrce  ter;e  last  Msy 
the  low  price  was  $3  74  per  yard  During 
World  War  11  whea  wool  price's  were  £xed 
by  the  OP.^.  the  prices  of  18-ounce  sT^e  rsa 
from  92JB3  to  (3.14  per  yard. 

Btwyoase  Is  waiting  to  see  what  form  the 
ccmtrol  legislation  will  take  and  many  people 
are  fearful  of  a  roll-back  in  prices. 

So  far  as  textiles  are  cxncemed.  both  Senat« 
and  H:use  tills  have  parrvisicais  that  would 
protect  them,  providing  that  no  cenlng  shall 
be  established  or  mein'alned  for  any  agricul- 
tural ccmmodity  tx.ow  the  parity  price  for 
sucn  ccouaodlt  '  r  n  avorsse  price  received 
between  Mmf  24  n.-.r.  June  24  th;s  year  So 
it  would  seem  that  if  a  roll-back  Is  uied  it 
will  be  limited. 

Secrafry  Jones,  of  the  National  Waol 
Orow^rs  Asiwctat -on  has  l>eer.  in  Washiniion 
for  sbout  10  d:  •.  -  ;.;  :  we  assume  will  report 
fully  in  the  next  is.<ue  of  the  National  Wool 
Grower.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  until 
control  leclslaticn  is  finally  pesar rt  and  ap- 
proved and  the  authorities  start  issuing  the 
regulations  under  such  control  tsglslsUnn.  tt 
is  going  to  be  dilBcult.  If  not  tmpovttde.  to 
make  any  fOreeaate. 

We  are  attanqpUng  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  tbe  sttnation  m  Washinsrton  throu-h 
Senators  Htrrrr  and  0"M-\h(  wrr  and  Con- 
gressman BAaarrr  as  well  as  other  sources, 
and  we  will  advise  our  members  'tis:  as 
qaick;;.  as  possible  aiter  any  important  stepw 
are  taken. 

In  the  meantime  you  may  be  sure  that  any 
reports  regardmg  roll-backs,  etc^  are  entirely 
without  foundation 

Senators  Horr  and  O  Mahonft  are  follow- 
ing this  matter  very  closely  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  not  only  to  keev  us  fully  ad- 
v.5e<l  but  to  protect  otn-  Interests. 


f.lffe. 


Let  the  Church  Speak  Up  for  Cepitalisra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

cr  TTTw  jEnsrr 
IS  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President.  :n  the  Reader's  D:.:est  for 
September  1950,  there  is  an  artic>  by  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  entitled  "Let  the 
Church  Speak  Up  for  Capitalism." 

Dr.  Pcale  is  cne  ol  America  s  fcreir.05t 
Protests  at  nuruster.s  and  for  18  yeare 
he  has  b€-en  mimsler  of  the  Marble  Col- 
legiate Church  in  New  York  City. 

As  the  title  indicates.  Dr  Peale  is 
making  p.n  appeal  for  the  church  to  face 
the  whole  i:sue  of  capitalism  ar.d  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  ar.d  his  remarks 
are  of  such  importance  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  App».ndix  of  the  PvEcord. 

There  being  no  ob;ect:cn.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

Lrr  TH-  CHtnuTH  Speak  Up  fob  CAPrrALioM 
(By  Norman  Vincent  Peale » 

Recently  a  successful  buPinesFmen  not  a 
member  cf  my  church  came  to  my  ofSce. 

"I  am  an  active  church  member."  he  said. 
"I  have  been  loyal  to  my  church  and  sup- 
ported It  with  tteie  and  ir.  mry  N'-w.  how- 
ever, my  loyalty  has  liad  a  sever?  sliaklng." 

As  he  laid  en  unfamiUar  wgmlne  en  my 
desk,  (opened  to  a  marked  p*9e.  be  said.  "Tbe 
other  evening  my  18-y«ar-cld  sea  asked  how 
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I  reconciled  bring  •  mpltaUst  with  brlnx  a 
ChrUttan.  I  told  blm  I  dldat  m«  anythlnf 
liM  mwirtwl  In  that :  it  »««m«^  to  mt  (xxt»lbl« 
to  trjr  to  b*  both.  Tbat^  mv  son.  Mid.  U  not 
th*  «.-«f  Um  cburcfa  looks  at  it.  axid  to*  band«d 
m^  Itils  ma^ieaxine  " 

X  picked  It  up  and  read :  "In  the  ftr«t  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  capttjUutlc  totJill- 
tarUnlsm  vaa  Chnatlanity's  greatest  en- 
emy. •  •  •"  There  waa  much  more  In 
the  sam*  vala. 

"That  mafaatne.''  aald  my  risitor.  "is  \n 
cOdal  pubUcAtloa  of  my  church,  published 
for  circulation  aiBonc  eoUave-age  people, 
nua  particular  article  vas  written  by  tba 
BMfaBtCMli  editor  as  a  mldcentury  maaaaf* 
to  the  fouag  people  of  my  denomination.** 

He  baadad  bm  half  a  doaen  other  recent 
taaoaa.  Ttocy  pteturad  Amarlca  aa  4n  almost 
total  ecooomic  and  aoctal  paganism.  That 
there  had  been  any  Important  American 
progresa  in  human  betterment  was  hardly 
bmted  at.    Let  me  quote  a  few  samples: 

-Caaunmilaai  propoaea  that  something 
drmatle  b«  tfOM  about  the  economic  aituatlon. 
The  American  poslUon  Is  by  and  larye  that 
the  status  quo  should  continue;  that  It  la 
the  duty  of  the  United  Statea  to  protect  iU 
standard  of  !irinf .  to  hold  on  to  what  It  has 
even  if  it  should  take  atomic  boaibs  and  dia- 
bolical poisons  to  do  It  " 

"The  god  of  the  machine  has  so  deadened 
the  aoclal  conscience  that  It  Is  really  an 
open  question  vbetber  the  wiping  out  of  our 
preaent  machanlaed  cinlizatton  would  not 
ba  the  moat  direct  way  to  the  establishment 
or  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

'The  freedom  of  the  people,  the  workers. 
eTerTt>ody.  Is  our  Christian  goal  and  that  Is 
hardly  attained  by  what  many  mean  by  free 
enterprise." 

"So  long  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
la  bar  anxiety  to  suppreaa  communism,  sup- 
ports rMcUonary  and  Fascist  alcownts  •  •  • 
ao  long  aa  aha  refuses  to  do  Justice  to  her 
mlnorlUea.  she  loaea  her  moral  right  to 
laadarnhlp  In  the  modem  world  " 

I  tUMlcrstood  why.  for  the  flr«t  time  In  his 
life,  this  Christian  layman  was  In  doubt 
about  his  church  In  recent  months  I  have 
met  many  other  church  members  of  numer- 
ous denominations  who  are  similarly  dls- 
tiu'bed     They  have  asked: 

"Is  there  any  place  for  me.  a  bualneasman. 
In  a  church  which  pronaotes  the  idea  that 
cur  American  business  system  Is  Inherently 
un-Chrl5tlAn*  Does  It  make  sense  that 
I  should  continue  to  contribute  from  my 
aamlngs  (rooa  capitalism  to  those  who  use 
my  gifts  to  undermine  It?  What  am  I  to 
think  of  the  honesty  of  church  leaders  who, 
ballCTlng  that  capitalism  is  un-ChristLan. 
•otlctt  my  capitAllst-produced  contribu- 
Uons?" 

I  hST*  urged  these  laymen  to  continue  to 
support  the  church.  I  hare  kn<}wn  many  of 
our  church  leaders  for  years.  I  do  not  know 
any  Communists  among  them.  I  know  a 
fTMt  msjiy  rartk-and-lU*  mlalstcra.  Most  of 
ttasm  believe  It  la  thair  buitnssa  to  help 
pst^le  to  find  God.  to  help  them  to  get  along 
better  with  tl^emselTcs.  their  liLmllles.  their 
•asoclates.  to  encourage  them  to  begin  where 
they  are  to  build  a  better  world  if  ter  Chrlst'a 
pattsm.  Most  of  the  pmchers  I  know 
work  hard  and  devotedly  at  their  calling. 

Yet  there  Is  eridently  a  determined  minor- 
ity whoas  aims.  U  their  wordi  mean  any- 
thing, are  not  the  alms  of  the  cliurch.  They 
hare  maneuTered  themaelvea  into  positions 
In  otir  theological  achools.  on  our  church 
publications,  on  ttic  boards  of  ecclealastical 
orpinisstiftns  and  into  the  paatorataa  of  soma 
of  oar  great  ebtirchaa.  Tbay  are  not  tha 
clHVcb.  But  they  tan  tbs  ebtvth  aa  a  maana 
tkrough  which,  in  the  naaaa  of  religion,  they 
It  and  discredit  America  and  the 
economic  system. 
XT  tbs  Procsstant  church  be!l«>Tes  that  ths 
American  eoonooiic  system  u  uochrutlan 
and  a  failure,  it  should  say  so,  openly  and 


without  dv-iubletalk  If  the  facts  Indicate 
that  that  system  is  and  Increasingly  can  b« 
productive  of  Christ!  .n  values,  the  church 
should  forthrtghtly  say  that  and  discontinue 
the  coddling  of  Its  pink  minority. 

Recently  a  well-known  professor  In  one  of 
our  leading  thoologlcal  schools  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Christianity  has  no 
stake  In  the  survival  uf  capitalUm.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  professor  got  the  authority 
to  deliver  Christianity's  vote  against  capital- 
ism. As  a  Christian  mtnlstpr.  I  am  not  vot- 
ing against  It  I  believe  that  Christianity 
has  a  considerable  stake  In  the  survival  of 
ca|Htaliam.  I  Intend  to  vote  (or  It  until  I 
aee  a  aystem  more  favorable  to  Christian 
progress. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  grows  when  the 
church  does.  That  Is  why  I  want  the  kind 
of  society  which  encourages  the  growth  of 
all  chtirches. 

In  a  Fascist  or  Communist  society,  the 
church  Is  suppressed  or  enslaved.  Under 
Socialism  It  declines.  The  reasons.  In  each 
case,  are  the  same.  To  the  Christian  church 
the  supremely  lmF>ortant  value  Is  the  Indi- 
vidual. Its  great  concern  is  his  redemption 
and  his  freedom  and  growth.  Fascism, 
communism,  socialism,  each  In  lis  own  way. 
put  the  state  where  Christianity  puts  the 
person.  The  state  Is  everything,  docs  every- 
thing. As  the  state  enlarged,  the  church 
inevitably  diminishes. 

Let  us  see  what  Is  happening  to  the  church 
In  capitalist  America.  Today  55  percent  of 
all  the  people  belong  to  some  church.  That 
IS  not  enough,  to  be  sure.  But  70  years 
ago  only  30  percent  were  church  members; 
30  years  ago.  only  40  percent.  In  the  last 
10  years  members  of  the  15  leading  Protestant 
denominations  have  more  than  doubled  their 
giving  to  Christian  causes.  Gains  for  Catho- 
lics and  Jews  were  also  great.  In  addition. 
American  Protestants  this  year  have  planned 
or  are  building  a  record  number  of  new 
churches  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
Religion  Is  enjoying  the  biggest  boom  It 
has  ever  had  In  our  country — a  boom  made 
possible  by  an  amazing  upsurge  of  Christian 
devotion  and  generosity.  That  it  Is  hap- 
pening In  capitalist  America  proves  some- 
thing about   capitalism. 

I  can  hear  the  foes  of  our  economy  say: 
"Sure.  It  proves  that  America  Is  the  richest 
country  on  earth."  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  America  Is.  I  rejoice  in  It. 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents.  Jesus  did  not 
condemn  the  five-talent  man  for  having  so 
much  or  bless  the  one-talent  man  merely 
because  he  had  so  little.  The  flve-talent 
man  put  his  talents  to  good  use  and  was 
commended.  The  one-talent  man  burled  his 
talent  and  was  condemned  as  a  "wicked  and 
slothful  serrant."  The  little  he  had  was 
taken  away  and  given  to  the  servant  who 
already  had  a  great  deal,  but  had  proved  he 
knew  how  to  use  It. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  notion  that 
America  has  t>ecome  rich  solely  because,  with 
the  natural  resources  available,  we  couldn't 
avoid  It.  If  that  were  true,  a  good  many 
other  countries,  rich  in  natural  resources, 
would  be  further  along  than  they  are.  Tha 
promise  of  America  is  being  fulfilled  because 
something  different  took  place  here 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  put  their 
faun  In  the  Christian  idea  that  man.  under 
God.  should  be  his  own  master.  They  said 
that  he  Is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights.  The  securing  of 
those  rights  Is  what  they  meant  by  freedom. 
Thus,  the  church  and  the  social  order  were 
not  divided  In  Anierlca — the  one  set  against 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  social  order 
was  fashioned  to  express  the  belief,  preached 
by  the  church,  of  man's  Importance  and  his 
unlimited  capacities. 

There  resulted,  politically,  a  successful  de- 
mocracy. And  there  has  been  an  equally  no- 
table economic  success.  The  economic  prom- 
ise of  our  resources  u  being  fulfilled  b»rautt 


free  men.  in  our  free  system,  have  worked  on 
them.  That  is  not  only  a  vindication  of  our 
system.     It  Is  a  vindication  of  Clirlstlanliy. 

Mankind  In  Indebted  to  American  capital- 
ism. So  Is  the  church.  The  Christian  min- 
ister should  be  the  first  to  admit  It. 

Of  course,  our  prayers  and  appeals  would 
not  bear  much  monetary  frul:  if  capitalist 
America  did  not  believe  that  relltjlon  Is  worth- 
supporting.  That  it  does  so  believe  Is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  Df  our  system 
are  religious  and  we  have  expected  It  to  pro- 
duce religiously  worth-while  ronsequences. 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  methodlsm.  ex- 
pressed this  Idea  of  an  econonlc  system  In 
league  with  Christianity  wher.  he  told  his 
followers:  "Gain  all  you  can.  save  all  you 
can.  give  all  you  can." 

"Within  the  last  5  years."  quotes  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "' he  American 
people  have  performed  acts  of  international 
generosity  which  cynics  would  have  Judged 
Impossible  for  any  nation."  I  believe  this 
was  possible  for  us  not  chiefly  because  we 
had  the  means  but  because  ol  the  strength 
of  the  Idea  among  us  that  our  means  should 
be  put  to  uses  which,  essentia  ly.  are  Chris- 
tian. As  an  article  In  Fortune  points  out. 
it  Is  a  distinctive  quality  of  our  economy 
that  the  gospel  of  productkn  has  never 
crowded  out  the  gospel  of  seivlce.  I  have 
seldom  heard  an  American  businessman 
speak  of  dollars-and-cents  success  as  though 
that  were  an  end  In  Itself.  There  Is  great 
pride  In  the  extent  to  which  that  success  has 
been  translated  Into  Increased  well-being  for 
more  and  more  people. 

The  convictions  one  hears  increasingly 
from  business  leaders  were  recently  summed 
up  before  a  meeting  of  Harard  Business 
School  alumni  by  the  head  of  a  large  cor- 
poration: "The  human  probleras  of  Industry 
are  the  big  problems.  I  believe  that  business 
leadership  is  nothing  less  than  a  public  trust, 
that  It  must  offer  a  message  of  courage  and 
hope  to  all  people,  that  It  can  help  an  eco- 
nomically strong  America  lead  other  nations 
to  lasting  prosperity,  freedom  and  peace." 

The  preacher  could  hardly  ask  for  more 
than  that.  If  the  men  who  write  the  reso- 
lutions for  some  of  our  church  assemblies 
would  face  all  the  facts,  their  expressions  of 
social  concern  would  Include  an  ungrudging 
tribute  to  our  system  for  the  eitent  to  which 
It  has  proved  to  be  an  effectl'e  Instrument 
for  human  betterment. 

I  have  read  many  attacks  on  our  system. 
But  no  one  attacks  the  stanciard  of  living 
which  that  system — he]ped  by  our  Christian 
beliefs — has  made  possible.  The  systems 
enemies  seem  to  want  to  persuade  us  to  move 
out  of  this  capitalist  society  Into  something 
which  they  Imagine  would  t>e  a  Socialist 
paradise.  But  I  gather  they  would  Insist  on 
taking  the  fruits  of  capitalism  with  them: 
the  highest  wages,  shortest  hours,  greatest 
security,  and  most  widely  shared  abundance 
of  good  things,  from  automobiles  to  college 
educations  and  homes  of  our  own.  Without 
these  capitalist  fruits,  socialism,  even  to 
the  Socialists,  would  not  be  paradise. 

As  a  Christian  minister  I  want  to  do  all 
I  can  to  make  capitalism  more  Christian. 
But  before  I  Join  the  advocates  of  some  oth- 
er system.  I  want  to  know  how  large  a  place 
the  church  and  Its  teachings  would  have  and 
how  well  our  Christian  Idea  of  man  and  our 
hope  for  his  progress  would  fare. 

If,  In  human  terms,  capitalism  sometimes 
falls  short,  so  does  the  ChrUtlan  church. 
Both  are  human  Institutions  Both,  there- 
fore, suffer  from  the  same  trouble:  people. 
And  pe«iple — not  economics,  politics,  or  so- 
cial philosophy— are  my  first  business  In  the 
Christian  ministry.  They  were  Jesus'  first 
business. 

I  am  not  going  to  quit  the  church  t>ecause 
1  know  there  is  some  hypocrisy  in  It.  I 
know  there  is  much  more  that  is  good  in  It. 
To  reduce  the  hypocrisy  I  am  going  to  work 
on  the  hypocrites.     I  :un  not  going  to  make 
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war  on  capttallsm  beeatise  I  know  there  is 
some  paganism  In  It.  To  reduce  the  pagan- 
ism I  am  going  to  work  on  the  pagans. 

No  one  claims  that  we  tiave  yet  made 
America  an  earthly  paradise.  But  let  the 
church  njoict  at  how  far,  under  our  system. 
we  hare  come.  Let  It  rejoice  at  the  me.-,  and 
women — many  of  whom  sit  In  Its  piews  en 
Sunday — who  aim.  through  that  system,  to 
help  us  ftirther  forward.  Let  the  minister 
rejoice  that  his  is  a  calling  to  raise  up  mere 
of  their  lOnd. 


The  CoDttitutioD  of  South  Kores  and 
Govemment  Slnictnre  of  Soath  Korea — 
Explained  bj  Los  Angeles  County 
Superior  Court  Jadge  Hon.  Stanley 
Mosk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
rr 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAurrBN-.A 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESEXTAUVtB 

Thursday.  August  24.  1950 

Mr  DO'^'LE  Mr.  Speaker,  knouing 
that  the  Honorable  Stanley  Mosk.  judge 
of  superior  court.  Los  Angeles  County. 
wais  collecting  copies  of  the  written  con- 
stitutions of  the  new  nations  given  birth 
and  created  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  I  am  plea.sed  to  herewith  present  for 
your  information  the  treatment  of  this 
timely  and  important  subject  by  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist  The  judce  informed 
me  that  the  document  itself  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  at 
Seoul  several  months  ago,  by  cooperation 
through  our  own  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues and  all  who  read  will  appreciate 
this  timely  information  from  the  judge 
who  graciously  allows  me  to  give  it  to 
you.    It  follows: 

Outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  and  Ameri- 
can-United Nations  intervention,  caught 
most  Americans  In  a  slate  of  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  the  little  peninsula.  Its  life,  tradi- 
tions and  Institutions  Subeequently  the 
press  and  radio  have  brought  some  informa- 
tion atMUt  the  area,  the  people  and  their 
leaders. 

But  what  of  the  povernmentel  structure, 
the  fundamental  law?  Since  the  nation  was 
concel%-ed  by  the  .Allies,  released  by  the 
United  States,  and  nurttired  by  United  Na- 
tkma,  what  manner  of  govemment  has  It 
been? 

Or.  July  12.  19AS.  the  constitution  of  the 
democratic  Republic  of  Korea  (now  popu- 
larly known  as  South  Korea )  was  proclaimed 
in  tt>e  National  Assembly,  composed  of  duly 
elected  representatives.  The  basic  document 
consists  of  10  chapters  containing  a  total 
of  103  articles. 

According  to  the  preamble  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  people  of  Korea  are  determined  "to 
c<m60lidate  national  unity  by  justice,  hu- 
manity, brotherly  love  and  the  elimination 
of  all  kinds  of  social  evils,  to  offer  equal  op- 
portunltlea  to  every  person,  to  provide  for  the 
fullest  development  of  the  equality  of  each 
individual  In  all  fields  of  political,  economic, 
aoclal,  and  cultural  life,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  to  maintain  permanent 
international  peace,  and  thereby  to  assure 
aecxirlty.  liberty,  and  happiness  of  otirselves 
and  our  posterity." 

Like  our  American  form  cf  government, 
Korea  h^s  a  system  of  checks  aad  baUuces, 


with  executive,  leelslatlve,  and  Judicial  de- 
partments of  eovemmer.t. 

The  leclslhtive  power  la  exercised  by  the 
National  Assembly,  which  Is  composed  of 
members  "elected  for  4-year  terms  by  unl- 
verxa!.  direct,  ecual,  and  secret  V'tes  ' 

The  executive  bracch  of  the  Gcverr.ment 
consists  of  a  Pre?:iler.t  and  Vice  President 
elected  by  the  NatlcnsI  Assembly  by  secret 
ballot.  Both  are  limited  to  two  cc::secutive 
4-year  terms. 

The  President  In  ttim  desigratc-s  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  consent  cf  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  State  Council,  con- 
sisting cf  between  8  and  15  rr;inlsters 

The  judicial  p^wer  cf  the  G-ovemment  is 
vested  In  ccurts,  the  highest  of  which  is  the 
sup.-eme  court.  The  chief  j'asTice  of  the  su- 
preme court  is  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  National  A^^f'-.-.f.y. 
The  other  judges,  and  their  quElirc-::  ns 
and  the  organlratlon  of  Inferior  courts  are 
not  pweacrlbed  In  the  constitution,  but  are 
left  to  be  detennined  by  law  The  consti- 
tution does  limit  the  ten'ore  cf  judges  to  10 
years,  but  states  that  they  "may  be  reap- 
pointed In  accordance  wjth  the  law." 

An  analysis  of  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tkn  relating  to  sccial  and  eccnomlc  prob- 
lems indicates  clearly  that  the  governmental 
Structure  cf  South  Korea  Is  progressive  and, 
In  terms  of  many  points  of  view  In  .America, 
actually  radical.  Certainly  the  document 
cannot  be  said  to  llluEtrate  charges  cf  reac- 
tion and  decadence  hurled  by  North  Korea 
Communists. 

Written  Into  the  constitution  is  the  gen- 
eralization tnat  •ibe  principle  of  the  eco- 
nomic order  of  the  Korean  Republic  shall  be 
to  realize  social  justice,  to  meet  the  basic 
demands  of  aU  citizens,  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  balanced  economy." 

The  following  article.  No.  8o,  provides  that 
"mines  and  other  important  mineral  re- 
sources, marine  resources,  water  power,  and 
other  natural  powers  which  m^y  be  utilized 
economically,  shall  be  owned  by  the  slate." 
In  addition,  farm  land  is  required  to  oe 
distributed  to  self -tilling  farmers,  the  nature 
and  manner  of  distribution  beiug  left  to  the 
leclslatlve  body  to  determine. 

Article  87  of  the  constitution  provides  that 
"important  transportation  and  communica- 
tion enterprises,  financial  and  insurance  in- 
stitutions, electricity,  irrlgatlcn,  water  sup- 
ply, gas.  and  any  enterprises  having  public 
character  shall  be  managed  by  the  Govem- 
ment." 

The  Korean  Constitution  also  provides 
basic  civil  liberties  for  Its  people,  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  religion  and  conscience,  the 
Independence  of  poUUcs  from  religion,  iree- 
dcm  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure,  pri- 
vacy of  correspondence,  freedom  of  science 
and  art,  and  due  process. 

The  constitution  further  provides  for  equal 
opportunity  for  education,  and  free  com- 
pulsory schooling  for  at  least  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

Article  18  maintains  the  right  of  freedom 
of  association  and  collective  bargaining  by 
labor.  Article  19  guarantees  the  right  of 
aged  and  incapacitated  persons  to  protection 
by  the  state. 


Poland:   The  Great  Betrayal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Krw  TORS 
IN  THE  HOr.'.^E  OF  REP.iEtiENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1950 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article 


by  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  in  the  last 
Issue  of  Human  Events  giving  the  history 
of  the  tjetrayal  of  Poland.  This  is  appro- 
priate as  on  September  1  the  eleventh 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Poland 
will  be  marked. 

This  is  a  black  mark  against  our  coun- 
try and  one  that  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember,  so  that  those  guilty  of  ihis 
betrayal  may  t>e  known  to  the  American 
people,  and  not  whitewashed  and  for- 
gotten.   The  article  follows: 

PoLAiTD — Thi  Great  BrriATAi. 
(By   WUliam  Henry  Chamberlin  \ 

There  is  a  relentless  unbroken  line  of  con- 
nection between  the  appeasement  cf  Stalm 
wh;ch  was  a  cardinal  policy  cf  the  RcK^sevelt 
administration  and  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  to  battle  In  K-.rea.  under 
unfavorable  logistical  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, in  1950. 

The  most  glaring  example  cf  this  appease- 
ment was  Anglo- American  acquiescence  In 
the  destruction  of  Poland's  independence 
and  terri tonal  integrity  at  the  Tehran  and 
Yalta  conferences  and  in  the  many  Inter- 
mediate diplomatic  steps  which  made  Teh- 
ran and  Yalta  possible  New,  as  the  eleventh 
anniversary-  of  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n  approaches,  we  should  remember  that  the 
glcbal  ccnflict  sia.-ted  with  a  Germaa-Rus- 
siin  invasion  cf  Poland. 

One  wonders  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  Bntish  Government,  when  It  offered 
Its  guaranty  against  ageres^icn  to  Poland  in 
the  spring  of  1939.  had  added  this  wammgi 

"You  must  understand  that  this  guaranty 
is  valid  only  against  Germany.  If  the  Soviet 
Government  proposes  to  taJce  almost  half  of 
your  territory  and  to  impose  a  Communist- 
dominated  government  on  what  is  left  of 
Poland  you  cannon  count  on  our  help.  On 
the  contrary,  we  will  make  no  serious  effort 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  Gcvernmei.t  from  ac- 
complishing these  designs  and  will  even  sup- 
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Us  case  against  yours. 


One  may  also  speculate  as  to  bow  the 
Yugoslav  Government  of  i&41.  pushed  and 
prodded  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
into  entering  an  unequal  struggle  against 
Gernuiny,  would  have  reacted  il  st-nie  candid 
and  far -sighted  American  diplomat  had  saldi 

"Your  counuy  will  experience  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  foreign  occupation.  More  thtxr. 
that,  there  will  be  a  savage  avU  war.  In  this 
war  the  Moacow-trained  Communist  Josip 
Broz  Tito  will  win  the  support  cf  Am«-ica 
and  Great  Britain.  You  and  other  Yugoslav 
non-Commurust  patriot*  will  be  lucky  if  you 
save  your  lives  in  exUe  or  ui  obscurity  at 
home." 

.\:id  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  American  people  would  have  felt  if 
some  forthright  spokesman  lor  ttve  admin- 
istration or  the  Siate  Department  in  l&4i 
had  said: 

"Our  policy  of  infiexible  support  for  Chiang 
Kai-shek  s  recime  in  China  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  war  with  Japan  This  war  will 
be  prosecuted  to  the  .'•uin  of  Japan  and  its 
destruction  as  a  great  pjower.  But  we  will 
not  worry  about  Soviet  aud  Communist  ae- 
gression  against  China.  In  fact  we  will  bribe 
Stalin,  at  China's  expense,  to  join  in  our 
crusade  against  Jirpan.  As  late  as  1945  high 
State  Department  officials  will  be  giving 
Communist  sympathUcrs  access  to  confiden- 
tial information.  The  upshot  of  all  this  will 
be  that  China  will  fall  under  the  domination 
of  Communists,  disciples  of  Moscow,  who  will 
show  the  bitterest  hostility  to  this  country." 

Such  things  were  not  said  by  people  in  po- 
sitions of  Influence  in  the  years  of  decision 
about  America's  entrance  Into  the  war.  Btit 
they  are  a  faithful  record  of  what  baa  hap- 
pened, of  what  a  reascnably  lnttflig«at  ata- 
dent  cf  foreign  affairs  might  hare  expected 
to  happen. 
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The  betrajral  of  Poland  was  th«  gre«t««t 
and  least  fUfnnt  cf  th«  xhrt*.  becauw  the 
Second  WarM  War  be)rai)  o«t«n<Ubly  over  the 
tnue  of  Poland  s  independence  and  terrliortal 
tnttgrlty. 

TtM  aorlet  OoTwmaent.  In  fullest  agree - 
mcot  and  compllcltT  vtth  the  Nafl  dicta- 
torship, aet  out  to  blot  Poland  forever  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  The  record  on  this  point 
U  uumUtakablj  dear.  The  Soviet-Oerman 
so-caUed  nonact'****<^  P*^^  <^  Augvtst  1939 
was  reallj  a  pact  of  mutual  aggresaton  agaln$t 
Poland.  lu  secret  clauaaa.  proTtdlng  for  a 
partition  of  Poland  and  for  the  inclusion  I'f 
the  Baltic  republics  in  the  Soviet  sJiare  ol  the 
apotls.  are  now  well  known. 

Mc^otoT  made  the  Sov:et  attitude  plain 
when  he  declared  at  a  aeaaicn  of  the  Soviet 
frttament  on  October  31.  1939  "Two  swift 
Uowa  to  Poland,  one  from  the  German  Army. 
tiM  othar  ttaan  the  Red  Armv,  and  nothlui:; 
FsoMtocd  Of  tb*  ugly  cfT5prln^  of  the  \>r- 
MUlW  Treaty  •• 

Annexing  and  Incorporating  Into  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byeloruaslan  Soviet  Republics 
almost  half  of  Poland's  territory.  Inhabited 
by  about  one-tiilrd  of  the  Polish  population. 
the  Soviet  Government  tried  to  insure  its 
position  by  familiar  totalitarian  methods. 
About  a  million  and  a  quarter  people  were 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  majority 
being  sent  to  slare  Xutxa  camps.  When  the 
Poltsta  Oovcmment  was  able  to  Investigate 
what  had  liappaned  to  these  deportees,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Soviet-Polish  rapproche- 
ment which  followed  Hitlers  invasion  of 
WtnmtaL.  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  about 
•  quarter  had  p>erished  of  hunger  and  mal- 
treatment. 

fcpcciaUy  ainlstor  was  the  mysterious  dls- 
■ppaiiiaina  at  socae  10.000  Polish  ofBcer  war 
prisoners.  Letters  from  these  men  ceased 
•liruptly  in  the  spring  of  1940.  For  almost 
two  years  Polish  diplomatic  representatives 
In  Russia,  furnished  with  detailed  lists  cf 
aai^MS.  sou^t  vainly  for  information  about 
vtiat  bad  become  of  these  prisoners. 

The  case  was  repeatedly  taken  up  with 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
waa  lirought  to  the  attention  of  Stalin  him- 
self. At  no  time  was  It  stated  that  the 
prison  camp  In  which  the  ofBcers  were  con- 
fined had  been  overrun  and  captured  by  the 
Germans.  Only  evasive  and  general  replies 
were  given. 

This  matter  came  to  a  head  when  the 
German  radio  announced  that  thousands  of 
bodies  of  Pollsb  oOcers  had  been  discovered 
In  the  Katyn  forest,  near  Smolensk.  In  west- 
em  Russia.  The  Polish  request  that  the 
matter  be  InTcsUgstcd  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  was  sslasd  on  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
snuBcnt  aa  an  excuse  for  breaking  off  diplo- 
■aade  relatione  with  the  PolUb  Government. 
The  nrtuaJ  certainty  that  the  Soviet  author- 
ities were  responsible  for  this  massacre  of 
war  prisoners  was  confirmed  when  the  Inter- 
national Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  certainly 
not  lenient  in  its  attitude  toward  alleged 
war  criminals,  did  not  And  Germans  guilty 
at  tbis  atrocity. 

m 
Ptom  the  time  when  relations  were  broken 
off  with  the  generally  recognized  Polish  Gov- 
•nunent  in  exile  m  London,  the  Kremlin 
stepped  up  Its  pursuit  of  Its  two  main  objec- 
tives In  Poland  The  Qr»t  was  to  retain  al- 
most all  the  Poluh  territory  which  had  been 
acquired  as  a  result  of  Stalin's  deal  with  Hit- 
ler The  sseond  was  to  prepare  for  the  new 
Poland,  mutilxnd  in  the  east,  artificially 
enlarged  in  the  west  by  the  addition  of 
regloas  which  were  overwhelmingly  German 
la  stbnlc  composition,  a  made -in -Moscow 
government. 

Both  ob>ectlves  were  achieved  with  the 
acquiesCB nrs  or.  st  must,  the  very  weak  op- 


position of  Waahlngton  and  London.  When 
Anthony  Bden,  as  British  Foreign  Minister, 
went  to  Moscow  In  December  1941  he  found 
Stalin  Inclined  to  demand  the  recognition 
of  the  annex.Hlton  of  eastern  Poland  as  the 
price  of  signing  an  Anglo-Sbvlet  treaty  of 
alliance.  A  firmly  negative  altitude  on  the 
part  of  the  American  State  Department 
blocked  acceptance  of  this  demand  at  that 
time. 

But  the  American  attitude  weakened,  curi- 
ously enough,  as  the  American  military  p<^l- 
tlon  grew  stronger.  Less  Is  known  about  the 
Tehran  Conference,  held  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1943.  than  about  Yalta  But  the  com- 
ment of  a  Polish  dlplonrat  of  long  experience 
In  the  United  States  holds  true:  "Our  terri- 
torial Integrity  was  sacrlrtced  at  Tehran,  our 
national  Independence  at   Yalta." 

Certainly  Churchill  launched  a  vigorous 
campaign,  in  parliamentary  speeches  and  in 
private  communications  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment In  exile,  upholding  Stalin's  claim 
to  the  so-called  Curzon  line  frontier.  The 
factually  absurd  argument  was  used  that 
Russia  had  twice  been  Invaded  by  X3ermany 
through  Poland  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  security.  This  overlooked  the  historical 
truth  that  at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War 
mixst  of  Poland  was  part  of  the  Russl.in  Em- 
pire, while  at  the  time  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Poland's  territory  had  been  partitioned 
between  Stalin  and  Hitler.  In  neither  case 
was  Poland  in  the  slightest  decree  a  partner 
in  the  German  Invasion  of  Russia. 

IV 

The  Yalta  Conference,  held  in  February 
1945.  pl.".ced  the  final  seal  on  the  betrayal 
of  Poland.  No  representative  of  Poland  was 
present  at  this  meeting.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment-ln-exile.  the  successor  of  the  regime 
with  which  Great  Britain  had  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  was  treated  as  non- 
existent. 

Stalin's  territorial  demands  were  accepted 
after  one  or  two  faint  and  unavailing  pleas 
from  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  that  tne  city 
of  Lwow,  culturally  and  ethnically  Polish, 
and  the  oil  wells  of  East  Gallcia  should  be 
left  to  Poland.  The  face-saving  verbal  as- 
surances about  free,  unfettered  elections  and 
about  reorganization  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  puppet  government  which  en- 
tered Poland  in  the  bac;gage  trains  of  the 
Red  army  were  proved  empty  frauds  by  the 
subsequent  course  of  events,  which  led  to 
the  steady  clamping  down  of  a  routine  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Apologists  for  the  policy  of  apjseaslng  Sta- 
lin which  reached  its  climax  at  Yalta  adopt 
two  lines  of  argument.  Some  contend,  like 
the  late  Edward  Stettlnius.  that  Yalta  was 
really  a  great  western  victory,  because  Stalin 
made  a  number  of  promises  which  he  broke 
before  the  Ink  on  the  Yalta  documents  was 
dry.  This  is  about  as  convincing  as  sug- 
gesting that  a  man  achieved  a  great  finan- 
cial triumph  by  accepting  a  large  sum  in 
worthless  checks. 

Somewhat  more  Intellectually  respectable 
is  the  argument  that  America  and  Britain 
needed  Soviet  military  aid  and  could  not 
effectively  restrain  Stalin's  moves  in  eastern 
Exirope.  This  line  of  reasoning,  however, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
more  dependent  for  Its  own  security  on 
maintaining  the  coalition  than  was  the 
United  States.  There  was  certainly  no  valid 
moral  or  political  reason  why  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  have  ac- 
tively cooperated  in  the  territorial  mutila- 
tion of  Poland  and  In  recognizing  a  govern- 
ment that  was  a  complete  negation  of  At- 
lantic Charter  principles  and  violently  hostile 
to  the  West. 

Today's  headlines  from  Korea  furnish  elo- 
quent, decisive  proof  that  the  wartime  ap- 
peasement of  Stalin  was  s  practical  failure 
as  well  as  a  confession  of  moral  bankruptcy. 


More  About  Republican  Advance 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

<'T 

HON.  PAUL  W,  SHAFER 

tit     MRH1..AN 

IN  THE  HOUS^;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  26.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Raymond 
Moley.  in  Newsweek,  issue  of  July  31, 
1950.  has  an  enlishteninK  di-scussion  re- 
garding the  so-called  Republican  ad- 
vance movement.  It  is  entitled  "Repub- 
lican Advance  and  the  ADA"  and  .should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
especially  those  who  fell  for  Russell 
Davenport's  efforts  to  destroy  the  two- 
party  system  of  Rovernment.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude Raymond  Moleys  article: 

Rn»UBi.ic.\N  Advance  and  the  ADA 
( By  Raymond  Moley  » 

The  belief  prevails  In  the  minds  of  several 
sharp  political  observers  In  Washington  that 
the  so-called  Republican  advance  Is  a  part  of 
a  general  plan  Inspired  by  the  left-wing 
Americans  lor  Democratic  Action  to  Inhltrate 
both  major  parties  with  promoters  of  mors 
and  mare  Government  and  less  and  less  per- 
sonal liberty. 

Coincidences  favoring  this  theory  were 
pointed  out  as  early  as  last  April  by  Frank 
C.  Hanlkjheu  in  his  shrewd  weekly  newsletter 
titled  "Not  Merely  Gossip."  He  noted  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  ADA  was  meet- 
ing In  Washington  early  in  April,  several 
members  of  and  sympathizers  with  that 
group  broke  out  with  a  rash  of  articles  tell- 
ing the  Republican  Party  what  It  must  do  to 
be  saved.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr  ,  Marquis 
Chllds,  and  Herbert  Agar  were  mentioned. 
Later  there  appeared  EHeanor  Roosevelt's 
piece,  If  I  were  a  Republican  Today,  prob- 
ably written  In  April. 

"The  ADA,  meanwhile,  adopted  a  platform 
affirming  Its  political  Independence  and 
promising  to  work  for  candidates  of  what- 
ever party,  so  long  as  they  agreed  with  the 
ADA. 

Meanwhile.  Robert  S.  Allen,  another  good 
reporter,  spotted  and  published  an  account 
of  a  private  get-together  of  liberal  Republi- 
cans in  Washington,  of  which  Russell  Dav- 
enport was  the  chief  mover.  Allen  reported 
that  Davenport  was  Intent  upon  a  Republi- 
can ADA  Senator  Moasc  sounded  off  on  his 
favorite  theme  of  maverlckism.  which  is  po- 
litical anarchy — everyone  for  himself  rather 
than  the  party. 

All  this  offers  some  relieving  humor  for 
dark  days.  Here  are  people  who  have  devoted 
most  of  their  lives  to  discrediting  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  to  perpetuating  the  Federal 
machine  role  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations.  Can  they  really  want  the 
Republican  Party  to  succeed?  Yes;  on  their 
own  terms.  But  since  the  Republican  Party 
Is  still  the  refuge  of  sincere  conservatives,  it 
is  clear  that  It  never  can  win  on  those  terms. 
Hence,  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the 
end  of  this  strategy  would  be  Republican 
frustration.  Then  the  Nation  would  be  dom- 
inated by  a  Democratic  Federal  administra- 
tion. 

After  some  preliminaries  In  Rhode  Island 
and  other  States,  the  Davenport  efforts 
brought  together  In  Philadelphia  a  group 
of  Republicans  from  10  States.  The  nams 
selected  for  the  group  was  the  "Republican 
Advance."  and  on  July  1  a  long  and  windy 
document  appeared. 

Almost  every  real  Issue  is  buried  in  gen- 
eralities. But  speclflcally,  civil  rights  were 
stressed.  The  terms  used  on  this  issue  could 
serve  for   an   ADA   or   Truman   declaration. 
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The  Republican  Advance  editorially  is 
against  the  Truman-Ewlne  plan  for  Gov- 
ernment medicine.  But  It  carefully  side- 
steps the  Taft  alternative  for  Federal  aid  to 
States  for  medical  aid.  It  therefore  endorses 
the  Flanders-Ives  bill,  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  subsidize  and  prob- 
ably finally  absorb  voluntary  plans  as  the 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  This  Is  merely 
seeking  a  back  door  for  Government  Invasion 
of  private  and  cooperative  medicine. 

DavenjKirt  8  willingness  to  serve  as  a  Re- 
publican Moses  Is  a  wry  piece  of  humor. 
When  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Wen- 
dell Wlllkle.  the  Inference  could  be  drawn 
that  he.  like  WSIlkle  himself,  was  acting  aa 
the  official  opposition  to  the  Republican 
Party.  In  1944  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
of  Republicans  for  Roosevelt. 

The  present  movement  would  hardly  be 
notable,  except  for  the  strange  editorial 
sympathy  of  a  few  newspapers  and  the  ap- 
pnval  of  the  Advance  principles  by  a 
har.dful  of  Republican  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. Perhafjs,  being  politicians,  the 
latter  are  willing  to  approve  anything  am- 
biguous. Certainly,  they  have  not  consid- 
ered what  this  sort  of  thing  might  do  to 
their  party. 

For  while  Davenport  and  his  associates 
may  be  sincere  visionaries,  their  proposal  is 
Inimical  to  the  maintenance  of  a  party  that. 
despite  defeats,  can  still  stand  for  conserva- 
tive principles.  II  the  Advance  should  suc- 
ceed, which  fortunately  Is  Impossible,  it 
could  well  kill  the  Republican  Party.  A 
party,  like  a  person,  is  just  as  dead  when  it 
is  the  victim  of  a  sincere  blunder  as  when 
It  Is  blasted  by  its  enemies. 


Prize  Winning  Essay  by  California  Young 
Democrat  Is  Entitled  "Why  I  Am  a 
Yoang  Democrat" 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALtroRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATI  vTS 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing essay  was  prize  winner  in  a  recent 
national  contest  sponsored  by  the  tu-o 
major  pohtical  parties.  The  author  of 
this  essay.  Darrell  P.  McCror>-.  is  27  years 
old;  a  member  of  the  Los  Aneeles  Coun- 
cil of  Youn^i  Democrats  and  an  assistant 
city  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  City. 

As  it  speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jiist  wish  to  observe  that  it  cannot  but 
be  invigorating  to  both  political  parties. 
Democratic  and  Repubhcan.  to  have 
these  younger  men  and  women  in  our 
various  States,  compete  on  such  topics. 
I  have  not  yet  observed  the  one  writ- 
ten by  the  young  Republican  but  I  look 
foi-ward  to  doing  so. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  younger  people 
are  far  more  important  than  those  of  us 
who  are  twice  or  thrice  as  o'd.  Why? 
Because  they  have  so  much  more  time 
than  we  have  in  terms  of  years,  to  learn 
in  and  to  serve  our  great  Nation  in. 

Whether  Democrat  or  Republican  the 
splendid  development  cf  these  essay  con- 
tests is  apparent  and  their  results  to 
analytical,  sound,  vigilant  thinking  and 
decision  is  clear-cut  and  determination 
for  i^^oundness  and  security  in  our  na- 
tional experience.  The  prize  essay  fol- 
lows; 


I  am  a  Young  Democrat  because  I  want 
to  play  a  part  In  the  forces  which  will  affect 
the  destinies  of  my  generation  More  today 
than  ever  before,  cur  gcvernments,  State  and 
National,  play  an  Important  part  in  shaping 
our  lives.  Baslcal'y,  the  p)oIUlcal  parties 
formulate  the  policies  which  become  govern- 
ment policy.  By  taking  an  active  part  In  a 
political  party  I  can  help  to  shape  the  gov- 
ernmental policies  which  will  have  such  a 
great  influence  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  chosen  to  work  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  that  party  is  not  dedi- 
cated to  any  d'>:trine.  whether  laissez-faire 
or  collectivism,  a.^  an  end  In  ltse:f.  Instead 
It  has  sought  to  advocnte  such  prf!2Tams  and 
policies  which  wtU  Insure  the  hitrhest  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  security  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Ferlormance  has  been  the  sole 
test.  In  the  major  segment*  of  our  economy, 
the  Democratic  Party  maintained  and  en- 
couraged our  great  system  of  free  enterprise. 
This  system  has  given  many  ut  us  the  high- 
est Standard  ol  living  in  tne  world. 

rOSTTEED   SOCIAL   SECUKnT 

However,  the  Democratic  Party  has  felt 
free  to  turn  elsewhere  in  those  segments  of 
our  economy  where  a  policy  of  free  enter- 
prise has  not  been  entirely  successful.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  given  us  a  Govern- 
ment-supported farm  program  to  replace 
the  Republican  lalssez-falre  program  of 
agriculture  which  wrecked  the  rural  econ- 
omy In  the  1920's  and  early  1930s 

The  Democratic  Party  recocnized  that  a 
f.-ee-enrerprise  economy  alone  could  not  pro- 
vide our  workers  with  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security.  It  fostered  the  social -secu- 
rity program,  a  program  of  unemployment 
compensation,  ar.d  labor  legislation  which 
has  done  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
Insecurity  from  those  who  mu«t  wcrk  in 
our  factories  and  shops  to  make  a  living. 
Tl-.e  Democratic  Party  has  recognized  that 
free  enterprise  has  not  been  able  to  ade- 
quately hotise  all  cf  our  people,  nor  ha?  it 
been  able  to  adequately  distribute  medical 
care  to  all  those  who  are  In  need  cf  It. 
Therefore,  It  Ls  advocating  governmental 
programs  to  alleviate  these  shcricomings. 

OPPOSES     ISOLATSOJ* 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  fostered  a  program 
of  International  cooperation.  Prom  Its  In- 
ception it  has  advocated  a  low  tariff  policy; 
It  put  into  effect  the  reciprocal -trade  pro- 
pram.  These  policies  have  sought  to  foster 
economic  well-being  In  the  world  a^  a  whole. 
More  recently,  the  European  economic  re- 
covery plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  foetcred 
by  the  present  Democratic  administration. 
are  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion have  abandoned  Isolationism  and  that 
we  are  accepting  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. Based  en  its  record,  the  Democratic 
Party  will  eventually  lead  us  toward  a  limited 
form  of  world  government. 

All  vital  Govemment  programs  must  first 
be  political  programs  put  forward  by  a  po- 
litical party  It  Is  beca tise  I  want  to  have  a 
part  In  molding  the  program  of  Government 
that  will  affect  me  that  I  have  become  a 
Young  Democrat 


Lbdsaj  C.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF   NORTH  C.'^RCI_:NA 

I.\  1HE  SE'VATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) ,  1950 

Mr,  HOEY.   Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  splendid 
article  appearing  in  the  News  and  Ob- 
Ber\er,  Raleigh,  N.  C  on  Sunday.  August 
27,  1950,  relating  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  Lindsay  C, 
Warren. 

Mr.  Warren  formerly  served  for  many 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  obtained  great  distinc- 
tion as  the  Representative  from  the  Rrst 
District  of  North  Carolina.  Since  his 
appointment  as  Comptroiler  General  he 
has  added  to  his  high  reputation  for 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  and  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  in  this  im- 
portant capacity.  He  oflScially  represents 
an  agency  which  is  the  arm  of  the  Con- 
press  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  this  tribute  to  him. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taji  Hjezi.  or  the  Week — Liwdsat  C.  WAaasN 
(By  Jack  Riley ) 

Profiteers  who  made  millions  filching  the 
Government  during  World  War  II  wlU  not 
do  it  during  another  war.  A  beetle-browed 
North  Carolinian  with  a  foghorn  voice  stands 
between  them  and  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

He  is  Lindsay  Carter  Warren,  60-year-old 
former  Congressman  now  ser'.  Ing  a£  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
richly  earned  the  more  common  title  "watch- 
dog of  Federal  spending." 

A  WTiter  once  described  him  thus:  "War- 
ren 1&  tough.  His  speech  smarts.  Spray 
salt-s  his  face.  Memories  of  Blacklseard  the 
Pirate  light  his  eyes.  He's  a  lusty  skipjaer 
straight  from  the  stormy  banks  of  North 
Carolina." 

The  reference  to  Blackbeard  was  apt;  for 
Warren  has  uricovered  present-day  pirates  in 
the  guise  of  patriots  who  make  Biackbeard 
look  like  a  piker.  His  10  years  bossing  the 
General  Accounting  Office-^iggest  auditing 
office  in  the  World — iiavr-  tracked  down  and 
rettirned  over  »700.000,000  to  the  Uuiied 
States  Treasury. 

ALSO   PEOTECTS  CTTIZZNS 

His  Job  also  demands  protecting  citizens 
who  deal  with  Uncle  Sam.  Each  year  he 
settles  a  half  million  such  claims.  Some 
are  fantastic.  Once,  for  Insta-nce.  a  rural 
lady  wrote:  "I  wish  to  file  claim  against  the 
Government  for  personal  inj-ories  received 
vhen  a  defective  privy,  constructed  ty  tV.e 
VTPA  under  Government  supervision,  re- 
lapsed with  me."  She  was  answered  firmly 
but  kindly. 

Such  claimants  worry  him  far  less  than  the 
big  boys  who  fllch  the  Government  through 
legal  loopholes.  With  thunder  lu  his  boom- 
ing voice  and  jxawer  l>ehind  his  200-pcund 
bulk,  big  Lindsay  Warren  wades  into  them, 
fighting  what  he  likes  to  consider  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer's  battle  agalos'^  thieves. 
He  has  been  doing  public  battle  ever  since 
he  got  out  of  law  school  as  a  youngster  and 
turned  to  politics. 

The  taxpayers  love  him  for  It,  tor.  espe- 
cially in  the  First  Congressicnal  District 
which  he  served  for  16  years. 

READS    BACK    ROUK 

Nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  grab  a 
10-year-oId  fishing  hn:  and  fiee  Irom  the 
clatter  cf  calculating  machines  He  In- 
variably heads  for  home  and  fishing  Jaunts 
between  Currituck  and  Oracoke.  His  fishing 
partner*  are  Marine  Gen  Hal  Turnnge.  United 
States  Marshal  Fcrd  Worthy,  and  Col.  George 
Ccml:s  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Warren  knows  every  nock  and  cranny  of 
the  outer  banks,  as  well  as  thei.r  htstcry  c-d 
legend  He  knows  nn-ft  of  the  people  a.-?d 
they  know  him.     He  holes  up  frequently  at 
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Nag*  Head,  where  his  fishinK  trip*  are  like 
nwtM  Friends  and  neightxmi  flock  In  to 
•«•  htm.  Krery  UghthouM  keepwr  la  hla 
crony.  Coast  Guard  bora  rank  him  second 
only  to  Ood.  CHyl  takes  care  of  them  at  sea. 
and  Warren  on  lahd. 

His  pMBk>n  for  fUhlng  Is  rivaled  by  his 
loT*  for  fooUMai.  He  will  rise  early  and  drive 
hundreds  of  miles  to  see  Carol  Ini  pUy. 

Pish  is  his  fsvorlte  food  and  he  says  Mary- 
land terrapin  Is  "the  only  sea  food  north  of 
the  Potomac  worth  eatlnf."  and  thai  comes 
from  North  Carol tna. 

He  sToids  the  WMtUafton  social  whirl  In 
favor  of  quiet  ewntacs  with  close  friends 
at  his  home  In  Chery  Chase.  Md.  He  Is 
the  center  of  a  closely  knit  family.  Sons 
Lindsay.  Jr..  and  Charles  are  (oUowwg  In  hu 
footsteps  at  CarolUia  Law  School.  He  has 
one  daughter.  Mrs.  Emily  Warren  Jones  of 
Lynchburg.  Vs..  and  a  2-year-old  grand- 
daughter. Diana.  Mrs.  Warren  Is  the  former 
Emllv  Harris.  They  were  married  January 
28.  1916. 

U3VCS  Hom 

Life  In  WashinfTton.  D  C  .  never  dimmed 
his  tirgc  to  return  to  Washington.  N.  C  . 
where  he  was  bom  December  18.  1889.  His 
home  faces  the  mile-wide  Pamlico  R:ver  and 
that  remains  his  fsvorlte  anchorage. 

As  s  boy  he  roamed  the  river  as  city  young- 
sters today  roam  the  street.  He  lived  with 
boats  and  fishing  tackle,  and  the  sound  of 
the  waves  was  soothing  to  hU  soul.  He 
quickJy  learned  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
foul  weather. 

At  13  he  shoved  off  fur  Bingham  Academy 
in  Aabevllle,  where  half  the  boys  were  Texans. 
B»  finished  Bingham  In  1&06  and  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  next 
two  years.  He  didnt  graduate.  His  father 
died,  money  ran  low  and  Lindsay  Warren  left 
school  to  work  m  a  bank. 

MCH  ANOSTIT 

But  barrister  corpuscles  pulsed  through  his 
blueblood  veins.  One  of  his  great  grandfa- 
thers signed  the  Constitution.  Another  un- 
cle was  an  early  Governor  of  Tennessee.  A 
forebear  of  1776  was  a  great  Judge.  His 
grandfather  Edward  J.  Warren  was  one  of 
North  Carolina's  outstanding  Judges.  His  fa- 
ther, Charles  F.  Warren,  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  helped  to  organize  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  and  became  its  second  presi- 
dent. It  was  natiiral  that  Warren  used  his 
bank  Job  to  finance  an  education  In  law.  H? 
returned  to  the  university  in  1911-12  to  study 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912. 
Thirty-four  years  later.  University  of  North 
Carolina  conferred  an  LL.  D.  on  him. 

Law  led  to  politics  and  Warren  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Beaufort  County  as  a  com- 
parative youngster.  His  career  moved  swiftly 
thereafter.  He  served  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  State  senate,  keynoter  of  the 
Democratic  State  convention,  delegate  to  a 
Democratic  National  Convention,  trustee  of 
the  university,  member  of  the  constitutional 
commission. 

With  a  term  In  the  House  and  two  In  the 
State  Senate  to  his  credit,  he  ran  for  Congress 
In  1924  and  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
hands  down  against  four  opponents.  For  the 
next  16  years,  he  had  no  opposition  whatever. 
The  explanation  as  one  old  associate  put  It: 
"Lindsay  conducted  politics  on  personal  con- 
tacts, not  Issties.  He  knew  every  voter  by 
his  first  name.  Erery  chance  he  gets  be 
ruatMS  back  home  to  North  Carolina." 

OTHEX    CM.LB 

Occupied  with  a  distinguished  career  In 
the  House.  Warren  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
ceaseless  drum  beat  at  home.  It  went,  War- 
ren for  Governor.  Warren  for  Senator,  War- 
ren for  anything. 

Warren  arrived  In  Washington  while  Texan 
John    Nance    Garner's   star    was    ascending. 


Thry  became  fast  friends  and  when  Garner 
became  Speaker.  Warren  became  a  potent 
member  of  the  kitchen  cabinet.  Garner's 
favorite  reference  was:  "That  boy  will  stand 
hitched.  If  I  were  going  to  rob  a  bank,  I 
would  want  Llnd.-^ay  Warren  at  my  side,  for 
I  would  know  be  would  never  run  away  from 
me  ■  After  Garner  moved  to  the  Senate  as 
Vice  President,.  Warren  was  one  of  a  few  who 
r;in  the  Houi^e  under  Senators  Byrnes  and 
Bankhead. 

Twice  he  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
and  served  a  week  at  the  time  twice  while 
Speaker  Bankhead  was  111.  He  presided  over 
more  Important  legislation  than  any  50 
Members,  including  establishment  of  the 
FTC.  He  demonstrated  ability  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian and  his  decisions  still  are  cited  In 
the  House  as  precedents. 

KIMEMBKHEO  OWN  DISTRICT 

He  never  forgot  his  First  North  Carolina 
District,  and  every  county  In  It  today  can  see 
his  handiwork.  Small  pleas  were  never 
brushed  aside.  He  sponsored  the  Roanoke 
Colony  memorial  coin,  the  Virginia  Dare 
postage  stamp,  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Park,  the  Wright  Memorial  at  Kitty 
Hawk  and  so  much  seagoing  legislation  he 
won  the  sobriquet.  "Admiral  of  the  Coast 
Guard." 

President  Roosevelt  rewrote  Warren's  re- 
organization bill  so  as  to  lather  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  for  the  razor.  The  GAG 
had  been  regarded  as  a  habitual  stumble- 
bum  which  had  called  down  the  az  upon  It- 
self.    But  Warren  said,  "No." 

He  told  the  President:  'If  OAO  Is  cut  out. 
the  bill  will  never  become  law." 

His  stand  stayed  execution  of  GAG.  but  the 
agency  continued  to  flounder,  moving  Ineptly 
along,  first  brusque  and  then  timid.  War- 
ren's fight  for  it  perhaps  accounts  for  his 
presence  as  Its  director  today.  He  tried  to 
avoid  the  Job.  He  refused  it  in  1936,  again  In 
1938,  and  four  times  in  1940.  He  was  getting 
accustomed  to  say  "No"  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

riNALLT  ACCEPTED 

"I'm  not  an  auditor,  nor  an  accountant. 
In  fact,  I'm  utterly  unqualified.  "  he  would 
mutter.  Roosevelt  jjerslsted  To  his  fifth 
appeal  In  1940,  Warren  mumbled  a  gutteral 
assent. 

The  Senate  paid  him  an  unusual  tribute 
by  Instantly  confirming  his  appointment  in 
gl  wing  terms  without  the  usual  reference  of 
the  nomination  to  a  committee. 

Confirmed  July  31.  1940.  he  remained  In 
the  House  until  he  took  the  oath  as  Comp- 
troller General  on  November  1.  Meanwhile 
his  friend  Speaker  Bankhead  died,  and  War- 
ren was  appointed  acting  majority  leader. 
Had  he  remained  in  Congress,  he  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion. Life  magazine  picked  him  as  one  of 
the  10  ablest  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Comptroller  General  began 
with  George  Washington's  administration 
and  carries  the  longest  term  of  any  govern- 
mental officer  outside  the  Judiciary.  He  is 
appointed  for  15  years  and  cannot  be  reap- 
pointed. To  recent  suggestions  that  he  be 
made  eligible  for  reappointment,  Warren 
Bald  he  would  oppose  It. 

Both  "Presidents  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  had 
tried  to  abolish  GAO. 

His  appointment  was  a  signal  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  abandoned  his  fight  to 
destroy  the  GAO.  With  characteristic  vigor, 
Warren  set  about  to  make  the  office  click. 
He  made  Prank  Yates  his  assistant,  opened 
windows  swept  out  dust  and  Introduced  In- 
centive. Where  he  discovered  uuiised  brains, 
he  put  them  to  work. 

Krw  LiT«  iNJurrro 

Wellington  Brink  wrote  for  Hollands 
magazine  In   1946.     "The  massive  red  brick 


sepulcner  at  Fifth  and  F  Streeu  began  to 
glow  as  It  hadn't  since  the  old  gay  days  be- 
fore Taft.  when  It  had  been  a  regular  scene 
of  Inaugural  balls.  Warren  began  to  note 
happily.  'There's  right  much  humanity  In 
this  ofllce'." 

Right  much  efficiency  went  with  that 
humanity. 

Warren  weeded  out  hidebound  and  anti- 
quated methods.  Appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  responsible  only  to  Congress,  he  Is 
the  most  Independent  official  In  Washington. 
His  office  Is  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltlcal. 
He  has  never  Inquired  as  to  the  political 
affiliation  of  one  of  the  7,500  persons  In  the 
department. 

His  independence  and  his  duty  to  watch 
every  Federal  expenditure  easily  could  make 
him  the  loneliest  man  In  Washington,  but 
his  Jovial  good  nature  and  forthright  hon- 
esty prevent  It.  He  doesn't  pretend  to  be 
always  right,  but  when  be  takes  up  an  Issue, 
he  makes  it  stick. 

STOOD   HOOVEH   DOWN 

For  Instance,  when  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion overstepped  Its  assignment  to  study  the 
executive  br.inch  and  recommended  transfer 
of  GAO  to  the  Treasury  Department.  War- 
ren started  swinging.  Last  February,  be  and 
Hcxiver  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures. 

The  Hoover-Warren  head-on  collision  was 
a  corker.  Hoover  made  his  stock  argument 
that  no  agent  of  Congress  should  hold  the 
power  vested  In  the  Comptroller  General. 
Warren  tossed  aside  his  prepared  statement 
and  answered  the  former  President  word 
for  word.  Overwhelmed  by  his  argument, 
the  committee  voted  unanimously  with 
Warren. 

Warren's  point  was  easy  to  understand. 
In  10  years.  GAO  has  detected,  collected,  and 
turned  back  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
•700,000,000  that  had  been  either  lllegmlly 
or  erroneously  paid  out. 

Warren  despises  procurement  officers  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  entertafued  by  war 
contractors.  He  holds  himself  aloof  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  favor  or  privilege. 

One  Christmas.  10  good  friends  in  GAO 
took  up  a  collection  to  buy  him  a  deep- 
freeze unit  for  his  catches  of  fish.  When  It 
arrived  at  his  Chevy  Chase  home,  Mrs.  War- 
ren held  It  up  until  she  telephoned  her  hus- 
band. The  wires  fairly  melted  as  Warren 
denounced  the  gift.  Later  he  dressed  down 
the  ringleader  In  classic  phrases.  The  re- 
frigerator went  back,  and  the  chastened 
ringleader  returned  the  money  collected  for 
It. 

When  Congress  summons  Warren  to  the 
Hill,  he  usually  drives  his  own  car  rather 
than  cost  the  Government  a  30-cent  taxi  fare. 

He  has  ceaselessly  campaigned  against 
what  he  calls  the  mumbo-Jumbo  of  Govern- 
ment language.  His  own  language  Is  short, 
sharp,  and  to  the  point.  He  strongly  sup- 
ported the  recently  enacted  Federal  Records 
Management  Act  to  stop  creation  of  need- 
less records,  dispose  of  useless  ones  and  make 
sensible   use  of   those   which  are  needed. 

One  of  his  greatest  battles  was  to  Improve 
and  modernize  Government  accounting  and 
financial  reporting.  Three  years  ago,  the 
Comptroller  General  sat  down  with  John  W. 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
James  E.  Webb,  then  Director  of  the  Budget, 
to  write  what  then  was  called  the  Joint 
accounting  program.  It  took  months  of 
arguing  and  knocking  heads  together  to  en- 
act It.  but  now  the  results  are  taking.  War- 
ren spearheaded  the  act  and  testified  be- 
fore committees.  The  House  passed  It  In 
a  hours  and  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
It. 

"Only  Lindsay  Warren  could  get  a  bill  like 
this  through  the  House  without  an  oppos- 
ing   vote."   said   one   Member.      It    gave    th* 
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Old  Eagle  Eye  much  more  power,  strength- 
ening his  hand  against  waste. 

His  own  office  sets  an  example  against 
waste.  IXirlnp  ti.e  war  It  mushroomed  to 
15.000  employees.  Warren  has  voluntanlv 
cut  it  back  to  7.800.  When  the  1951  omnibus 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Warren  appeared  and  asked  them  to 
cut  the  GAO  appropriation  »2.000,000  below 
the  House  figure.  He  said  not  to  get  the 
Idea  he  had  overestlmited  his  need  but  that 
since  the  House  action,  he  had  effected  econ- 
omies to  save  that  much.  Senators  gaped  In 
amazement.  Such  things  as  voluntary 
budget  cuts  Just  didn't  happen. 

Expenditures  jxiliced  by  the  Comptroller 
General  range  from  a  S42.600.000,000  Item  by 
the  Army  down  tc  a  mere  pittance.  All  get 
Withering  scrutiny,  but  Warren  doesn't  tol- 
erate plcayunlshness.  Spending  $100  to  au- 
dit 125  Items  Is  out.  Conlrarily,  he  never 
turns  back  once  he  smells  a  rat. 

Rats  were  plentiful  during  the  war.  great 
big,  pot-bellied  rats  robbing  the  United 
States  Treasury  under  the  guise  of  war  con- 
tractors.    Good-natured  Warren  exploded: 

"Certain  contracting  officers  are  dishing 
out  and  giving  away  the  property  and  money 
of  the  United  States  with  careless  abandon. 
Some  are  capable  and  efficient;  some  are 
highly  Inept  and  Inefficient:  and  some  have 
been  found  to  be  plain  crooks  and  thieves." 
He  called  the  cost-plus  method  of  contract- 
ing "the  greatest  device  ever  Invented  for 
pumping  money  out  of  the  Treasury." 

APPALLING  DIECOVraiM 

His  discoveries  were  appalling.  One  air- 
craft manufacturer  used  parts  already  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  from  another 
contractor  for  810,000.000  but  neglected  to 
credit  the  Government  with  that  amount. 
Another  company  charged  the  Government 
over  •  1.000.000  it  already  had  been  paid. 
One  bill  was  overpaid  by  •135.000.  another 
by  $222,000  and  still  another  for  120.000  was 
paid  twice.  The  Comptroller  General  got 
these  moneys  back. 

Waste  and  Incompetence  Is  so  widespread 
and  flagrant.  Warren  saj's.  that  finding  ex- 
amples Is  child's  play.  At  random,  he  cites 
a  few: 

Failure  of  a  Chicago  agency  to  collect 
rent  for  Government  property  used  by  a 
contractor  for  a  cafeteria,  $6,019;  commis- 
sion paid  to  a  dealer  for  a  canceled  sale, 
$1,647:  one  division  paid  a  bill  twice,  $20.- 
250,  and  the  same  division  did  the  same 
Btunt  again  for  $1,078:  carelessness  of  a  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  who  accepted  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  25-ton  crane  but  later 
was  found  to  be  an  11 -ton  crane,  $6,534; 
paid  for  tires  that  were  smaller  than  the 
kind  billed,  $2,i60;  neglect  to  collect  on 
land-ptirchase  program.  $15,264:  failure  to 
deduct  cost  of  transportation  Included  In 
contract  price.  $1,110. 

There  Is  a  story  that  Warren  Is  so  watch- 
ful he  once  cut  the  fixed  fee  of  the  con- 
tractor for  the  atomic  bomb  from  the  $1 
called  for  In  the  contract  to  67  cents  be- 
cause the  bomb  was  completed  in  2  years 
rather  than  the  sf)ecified  3. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  instances 
of  unl)ellevable  wa«te  and  carelessness  are 
turned  up.  In  Alaska,  for  Instance,  the  War 
Department  paid  $2,619  for  the  rental,  for 
5  months,  of  two  tractors  that  cost  $500 
each  when  brand  new.  The  owners  col- 
lected $1,619  more  than  the  cost  of  the  trac- 
tors, and  still  owned  them. 

These  are  things  Warren  deals  with  every 
day.  A  weaker  man  might  surrender  In 
utter  disgust. 

He  appeared  before  countless  committees 
during  the  war  to  warn  that  independent 
audit  of  proposed  blUion-doUar  war-contract 
settlements  was  essential  to  prevent  millions 
In  loss.     A  gimmick  In  the  Contract  Settle- 
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ment  Act  of  1944.  however,  ham.strung  the 
GAO  Into  virtual  impotence  against  war 
crocks.  His  efforts,  however,  should  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  losses. 

"I  am  not  a  reformer  nor  a  crusader  " 
he  says,  "but  1  have  Insisted  that  we  use 
Just  a  little  ordinary  common  decency  in 
the  expenditure  of  these  vast  sums  of 
money." 

His  reign  over  the  largest  auditing  house 
In  the  world  will  end  In  1955.  Lindsay  War- 
ren has  proved  Its  vital  Importance  beyond 
question.  Apparently  he  will  be  glad  to 
retire. 

His  favorite  expression  Is:  "If  I  can  serve 
out  my  term.  I  am  going  back  home  and 
will  then  sign  a  bond  never  to  come  north 
of  the  Potomac  River  again." 


America  Is  Challenged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOEADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20^,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in.serted  in  the  Appendi.x  to  the  Record 
a  provocative  address  made  last  evening 
by  Brig.  Gen.  David  SarnofT  before  the 
national  encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  Chicago.  General 
SarnofT's  sp)eech  dealt  eenerally  with  the 
challenpe  which  world  events  today  pre- 
sent to  America,  and  specifically  with  the 
need  for  more  effective  .selling  of  our 
country  to  the  people  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  agree  with  some  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, particularly  those  with  respect  to 
universal  military  training,  nor  do  I  have 
much  confidence  in  the  present-day  effi- 
cacy of  the  Voice  of  America,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  relatively 
few  receiving  sets  of  the  right  kind  in 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  most  anxious 
that  our  message  be  heard.  If  we  could 
bypass  the  masters  in  the  Kremlin  by 
means  of  adequate  receiving  sets  in  So- 
viet Ru.ssia  and  the  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  mi?ht  do  a  ter- 
rific job  of  selling  America. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMERICA    Is   CHALLENGED 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoffi 

The  patriotism,  the  high  Ideals,  and  the 
line  spirit  of  fraternity  that  characterize  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  make  it  a  great 
pleasure  to  Join  you  In  your  Fifty-first  Na- 
tion; '  Encampment. 

Ii  these  days  of  international  crisis.  It  Is 
fitting  that  this  organization  should  renew 
Its  pledge  "to  preserve  and  defend  the  United 
States  from  all  her  enemies,   whomsoever." 

At  no  time  In  our  history  have  we  been  so 
gravely  ch.Hllenged.  as  we  are  today,  to  safe- 
guard the  traditions  and  principles  of  human 
freedom  that  have  made  our  Nation  great. 
This  is  a  time  for  clear  analysis  and  calm 
appraisal,  for  careful  planning  and  for  posi- 
tive action. 

The  time  has  passed  for  treading  softly  In 
fear  of  offending  the  Politburo:  for  protocol 
or    compromise.     The   days   of    diplomatic 


pussj-footlng  are  over  The  sands  of  pa- 
tience in  the  American  hour  glass  are  run- 
ning low. 

Communism  Is  spreading  Its  Insidious 
propaganda  relentlessly  over  many  parts  of 
an  anxious  w.-irld.  Red  fascism  threatens 
destruction  to  life  and  liberty,  and  an  end  to 
hum  n  progress. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  as  veterans  who  have 
Ferved  your  country  m  either,  or  both,  of  two 
uorld  wars,  that  cur  Nation  and  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  are  Imperiled  by 
this  threat.  Our  salvation  as  a  nation  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  are  now  depend- 
ent on  our  power  to  curb  aggression  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  International  communism. 

To  quote  an  Illustrious  President  of  the 
tJnlted  States — Grover  Cleveland — we  have  a 
condition  before  us,  not  a  theory. 

Day  by  day.  since  the  end  of  V^'orld  War  11, 
we  have  witnessed  events  whiclj.  in  their  bold 
and  devastating  aims,  have  made  it  xlear 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  concentrated 
development  of  our  resources — spiritual.  In- 
dustrial, and  military.  Scattered  and  un- 
planned eflort  will  not  be  effective  enough  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  have  left  no 
doubt  that  they  Intend  to  Imp-,  se  their  will 
on  all  mankind;  not  through  peaceful  per- 
suasion, but  by  lying.  Intrigue,  infilt.'atton, 
sabotage,  and  force  In  such  a  crisis,  It  is 
foolish  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  the  aggressor 
with  our  lingers.  Thus  we  only  Injure  our 
fingers  and  do  not  hurt  the  enemy     Should 

It  later  become  necessary  to  fight  with  our 
fists,  the  Injured  fingers  '•.-ould  make  our 
flsts  Impotent.  We  must  courageously  for- 
mulate and  pursue  bold  policies  on  a  global 
scale.  In  psychological,  as  in  military  war- 
fare, defensive  strategy  alone  rarely  leads  to 
victory. 

The  tactics  of  the  Kremlin— the  heart  of 
rcmmunist  aggression — are  clear.  They  are 
based  on  the  old  slogan,  "divide  and  con- 
quer." By  diverting  our  forces  first  to  one 
pressure  point  and  then  to  another,  they 
hope  to  scatter  otir  strength  into  Ineffective- 
ness. 

The  major  question  is:    What  next' 

Some  seem  to  believe  the  answer  can  come 
only  from  the  Kremlin  I  do  not  believe 
that.  We  have  picked  up  the  challenge  in 
Korea,  and  while  you  and  I  deplore  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  general  destruction  that  Is 
now  taking  place  in  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try, we  may  thank  Providence  for  a  timely 
awakening  to  the  imminent  danger.  The 
stark  realism  of  the  Communist  aggression 
has  stirred  us  from  an  almost  suicidal  com- 
placency. 

America  has  never  stood  before  the  world 
as  a  military  nation.  It  is  part  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  our  people  to  love  peace, 
to  be  optimistic,  to  hope  for  the  best,  to 
want  to  live  and  to  let  live.  Witness  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  permited  American 
Communists  to  spread  their  evil  doctrines 
among  our  own  people,  to  advocate  openly 
the  same  poisonous  Ideas  that  have  brought 
Btn'e  and  misery  to  other  sections  of  the 
globe. 

Until  Communist  armies  shocked  the 
world  by  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  2 
months  ago.  communism  had  made  Its  con- 
quests chiefly  through  political  terror.  Ko. 
rea  today  is  proof  that  the  Red  leaders  are 
prepared  to  use  military  force  where  their 
political  action  fails  to  achieve  their  ends. 
But  for  Korea,  we,  as  a  nation,  would  have 
remembered  too  late  that  "forewarned  Is 
forearmed." 

The  Communists  smother  the  truth  with 
their  falsehoods  Through  radio  and  tele- 
vision, the  motion  picture  and  the  printed 
word,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  tq  reveal 
the  truth  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    We  must 
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tb«  Ilea  and  sptkc  the  faU«'    i 
fan(U  Uwt  COBM  Iram  bebtiid  tb«  iron  cut' 
Uln. 

Wc  bar*  worked  out  •  nrw  formuls  aiTAlnat 
tiM  big  11*  IttTetiMd  by  Hitler,  prsctlcvd  by 
OoebbeU.  and  now  employed  by  SUUln  and 
MaIUl   Oar  formula  u  the  btg  truth     A«  I 

aaid  tb*  other  day  at  the  UnlTerslty  of  Cbl- 
•■90  Sound  Tabic  Confrrrnce.  we  must  i«ll 
UM  btg  Uuth  about  the  biK  He. 

U  truth  U  Incapable  of  overt*kln«  the  lie, 
then  there  la  aomethlng  aerloualy  wronjc  with 
otir  whoJe  atructure  of  life.  But  we  can  re- 
•MMire  ouraclTca:  the  truth  will  prevail:  it 
■Nat  prevail.  It  U  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy, and  It  la  the  baala  of  our  belief. 

Communist  propa^ruida  exolclta  hunger 
and  mlaery  to  advance  Ita  evil  crusade.  It 
proml*e«  fulfillment  of  the  legitimate  asplrn- 
tlcns  of  the  macses.  But.  what  has  It 
brought  them  Instead?  Purges  and  execu- 
tions; forced  labor  and  police  terror;  civil 
waf  and  stirvation  Communism  makes  a 
mockery  of  freedom  and  Justice,  enslaves  Us 
victims  and  destroys  their  hopes. 

We  must  expoM  and  denounce  the  dicta- 
tors and  masters  of  these  betrayed  people. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  bring  them  a 
clear  message  of  hope.  We  must  help  these 
victims  to  uiuhackle  their  chains  of  slavery 
and  to  achieve  their  own  liberation.  We 
mtist  speak  to  them  as  people,  as  man  to 
man — and  as  good  neighbors  across  a  garden 
fence — not  In  a  weah  voice  across  the 
hemispheres. 

BfTectlve  propaganda  Is  inseparable  from 
eiTectlre  national  policy.  The  Voice  of 
America  can  state  but  It  cannot  create  the 
policies  of  America.  The  mind  must  gmde 
the  tongue.  If  our  national  policies  are 
hesltunt  and  confxised,  they  can  only  convey 
a  sense  of  weakness  and  uncertainty.  Any 
life  line  that  Is  c^ered  must  be  made  of 
stronger  stuff. 

In  a  world  that  Is  far  from  settled,  where 
peace  Is  a  hope  but  not  yet  a  reality,  our 
policies  and  plans  must  be  made  and  remade 
to  fit  the  fluid  situation.  This  calls  for  na- 
tional unity  at  home  If  we  are  to  reflect  it 
abroad.  Now  Is  the  time  for  a  moratorium 
on  politics.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
•top  constructive  criticism,  for  It  Is  a  neces- 
aary  element  in  any  free  society.  It  can  aid 
our  Government  and  cur  leaders  In  all  fleids 
cf  endeavor.     It  can  aid  the  whole  world. 

What  we  need  is  a  closer  and  a  stronger 
link  between  the  brains  of  America  and  the 
brawn  of  America.  The  best  brains  In  our 
country,  regardless  of  political  afBUations. 
are  needed  to  help  «olve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems In  this  time  of  trouble  and  to  defeat 
the  cunning  of  the  enemy  In  a  cold  war 
or  a  hot  war.  Today,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
the  cold  war  Is  rapidly  warming  up. 

Let  us  not  worry  at  this  crucial  moment 
about  the  dangers  cf  a  brain  trust.  A  democ- 
racy can  deal  with  It  when  necessary.  But 
It  cannot  cofw  with  the  perils  to  the  Nation 
that  can  come  from  a  brain  rust  or  a  brain 
bust. 

If  another  world  war  should  come,  we 
know  that  the  enemy  will  be  Rvissla,  seat 
of  International  communism,  of  dictatorship 
and  ruthlesa  power  politics.  Since  World 
War  II.  Russia  has  built  up  a  vast  military 
force  of  men  and  machines,  compelling  obe- 
dience under  the  cloak  of  Internal  political 
action  upon  one  satellite  nation  after  an- 
other. This  Is  Russia's  record  at  a  time 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  looked  hope- 
fully  toward   peace 

The  record  Is  clear  that  world  conquest  Is 
the  aim  of  Russian  communism.  We  have 
but  to  recall  the  tragic  subjugation  of  the 
Baltic  countries:  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungar>-.  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Btilgaria 
In  Europe,  and  of  China  In  the  Far  East. 
At  this  very  moment  our  own  soldlen.  sailors, 
and  airmen,  under  the  banner  of  the  United 


Nations,  are  wacinK  a  bitter  war  in  Korea 
to  save  another  fr««  people  f.om  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  conqui  u  by  the  Reds. 

Under  the««  ctrcumatanoea.  our  sudden 
BwaJttfnlng  to  tb«  danger  that  lurks  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  U  a  rsaasurlng  fact.  An- 
other fact,  and  one  that  should  Inspire  us 
with  confidence  for  the  future.  Is  the  con- 
stantly expanding  industrial  ml^ht  of  tbe 
United  State*.  It  Is  beyond  comparison  with 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

It  la  heartening  to  know  that  in  this  mo- 
ment of  peril  our  economy  haa  reached 
helphts  undreamed  of  even  In  the  peak  of 
production  during  World  War  II.  II  there 
is  anything  that  should  give  pause  to  would- 
t>e  aggressors  it  is  America's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce— and  to  fight.  Kaiser  WUhelm,  Fuehr- 
er Hitler  and  II  Dure  Mussolini,  learned  their 
lessons  too  late,  kiarshal  Stalin  is  wasting 
his  time  In  studying  a  new  syllabus  on  phil- 
ology;  he  should  study  military  history. 

The  ambitious  Russian  program  is  based 
upon  resources  that  do  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  Russia  Is  marked  by  political, 
agricultural  and  Industrial  ineptitude.  Un- 
til recent  years,  she  was  a  backward  nation 
In  all  three  categories  and  Is  still  far  be- 
hind the  United  States  In  science.  In  agri- 
culture and  In  Industry.  Even  with  the 
help  of  her  satellites,  Russia  does  not  grow 
enough  food  to  meet  her  own  requirements. 

Until  lately,  the  Industrial  development  of 
Russia  was  almost  negligible  compared  with 
that  of  England.  France.  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
have  followed  one  5-year-pIan  wtlh  another 
In  the  last  three  decades,  but  to  far  there 
Is  no  proof  that  the  Soviets  have  achieved 
any  leadership  In  Industrial  capacity;  nor 
have  they  ever  been  noted  for  scientific 
achievement  or  technological  "know-how." 
Most  of  their  major  Industries  have  been 
built  up  largely  through  the  help  of  experts 
from  other  nations.  The  world  knows  how 
Russia  obtained  the  secreU  of  the  atom  bomb. 

To  support  her  Industry,  Russia  has  a  rela- 
tively small  transportation  system.  Va-t 
though  her  land  area  Is,  the  Soviet  railroad 
mileage  Is  only  about  one-third  that  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  Russia  has  no 
great  web  of  motor  highways. 

Nevertheless,  It  would  be  hazardous  for  us 
to  underestimate  the  Soviet  military  poten- 
tial. It  is  Ix-Ueved  that  Russia  Is  presently 
able  to  put  about  300  divisions  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
her  ability  to  equip  and  supply  these  divi- 
sions has  been  greatly  Increased  by  control 
of  the  satellite  Industrial  nations  of  eastern 
Europe.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Russia  Is  producing  the  atom 
bomb. 

When  you  add  to  these  factors  their 
devilish  cunning  In  the  political  arena,  their 
disregard  for  International  law,  their  dis- 
tortion and  disavowal  of  agreements,  and 
the  llkeUhood  of  striking  the  first  blow, 
when  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  the  present 
Soviet  leaders  represent  the  greatest  threat 
ever  faced  by  freemen. 

We  can  take  courage,  however,  when  we 
appraise  oin:  own  strength — both  as  a  great 
agricultural  and  Industrial  power  and  as  a 
people  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  Individual  human  dignity.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  United  States,  If  handled 
wisely,  should  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenge  we  face. 

Let  us  look  at  our  own  picture.  The  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  we  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  own  popula- 
tion and  help  our  friends  abroad.  From  this 
agrarian  activity  has  sprung  the  largest  food 
processing  industry  In  the  world. 

The  country's  output  of  goods  and  services 
Is   now   running   at    the   staggering   rate   of 


t270.000.000,000  a  year— an   all-time   record 
jor  America  •  induatruil  supremacy. 

The  electrical  industry  has  reached  a  gen- 
erating capacity  <>f  «8.000.000  klluwatu  per 
hour — nearly  twice  the  tutaJ  we  bad  only  10 
years  ago. 

Our  steel  production  U  greater  today  than 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
including  Russia. 

In  the  automotive  field  no  other  country 
approACbM  our  capacity  to  produce  9,000.000 
motor  vehicles  a  year. 

Substantially  the  same  story  can  be  told 
about  radio,  aviation,  rubber,  textiles,  chem- 
icals, and  other  major  components  of  our 
Indtistrlal  economy. 

Alined  with  these  vast  enterpriaea  are  un- 
matched systems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. 

The  American  Industrial  machine,  already 
huge,  underwent  enormous  expansion  during 
World  War  II.  Existing  plants  were  enlarged 
and  new  ones  built.  To  such  war  implements 
as  ships,  airplanes,  tanks,  and  guns  the 
United  States  applied  the  techniques  of  mass 
production.  Never  before  were  such  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  equipment  manufactured 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  supplied  not  only  our 
own  Armed  Forces,  but  those  of  otir  allies 
as  well. 

In  the  5  years  since  that  war  our  Industrial 
capacity  has  continued  to  expand.  At  the 
same  time,  scientific  research  has  been  widely 
extended  and  new  laboratory  facilities  have 
been  provided 

We  learned  during  World  War  II  that  no 
nation  can  remain  strong  if  It  slackens  even 
for  an  Instant  Its  Interest  In  science.  Prog- 
ress in  this  field  has  put  America  at  the  fore- 
front and  has  tremendously  strengthened  our 
national  defense. 

The  electronics  Industry  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  part  research  plays  In  cur 
national  security.  American  scientists  have 
pioneered  in  this  field  for  more  than  30 
years.  Today  more  than  90  percent  of  homes 
In  the  United  States  are  equipped  with  one 
or  more  broadcast  receivers,  and  radio  has 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  major  industries. 

Aside  from  communications,  the  electron 
tube  has  added  Immeasurably  to  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  America's  Industrial  ma- 
chine. While  serving  the  Nation  in  peace, 
the  radlo-electronlcs  Industry  was  aware 
of  Its  vital  Importance  In  time  of  war.  With 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  airplane,  tanks, 
and  other  motorized  vehicles,  only  radio  and 
electronics  could  provide  the  communica- 
tions necessary  for  the  strategy  and  tactics 
ol  modern  warfare. 

You  may  recall  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  victory  made  by  radar,  the  proximity 
ftuse.  and  the  Infrared  "eyes"  that  could  see 
In  the  dark.  There  were  ui.der-water  sound 
detectors  and  long-range  navigational  de- 
vices. When  the  war  ended,  radio-controlled 
flying  missiles  equipped  with  televUlon 
"eyes  "  were  making  their  appearance  on  the 
battle  fronts. 

Radar,  rated  second  only  to  the  atom  bomb 
as  the  greatest  scientific  development  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Is  the  stronge^st  evidence 
of  the  value  of  a  major  peacetime  Industry 
to  a  nation  at  war.  About  •4.000.000.000 
worth  of  radar  equipment  was  supplied  to 
the  United  States  Government  duilng  the 
war. 

The  expansion  of  radio  and  electronic  ac- 
tivities during  and  since  the  war  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  number  of  manufactur- 
ers in  this  IndUiitry  In  ^940  was  425.  Today, 
It  la  1.200.  The  value  of  the  Indiistry'a 
peacetime  products  waa  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars In  1939  compared  with  the  present 
peacetime  rate  of  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  This  is  an  Increase  In  production 
of  600  percent. 

Most  of  the  electronic  Indiutry's  postwar 
expHuslon  haa  occurred  under   the  impetus 
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of  televUlon's  remark:.ble  growth.  By  the 
tod  of  thu  year,  there  will  be  approximately 
10,O0OXK)0  television  receivers  in  as  many 
American  homes .  This  means  a  potential 
daily  audience  of  between  3&.000.000  and  40.- 
000.000  persons.  Moat  of  these  people  live 
In  the  great  population  centers  of  the  Na- 
tion. Through  television,  they  form  a  power- 
ful nucleua  for  concerted  action  in  time  of 
emergency;  for  television  is  one  of  our  great- 
est mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation, instruction,  and  training. 

If  we  had  International  television  today — 
and  I  believe  we  shall  have  It  within  the 
next  5  years — the  Voice  of  America  would  be 
the  Voice  and  Vision  of  America.  What  a 
powerful  weapon  of  propaganda  that  would 
give  us.  For  then  the  whole  world  would 
see  what  millions  of  American  televiewers 
saw — the  wonder  of  the  UN  sessions  at  Lake 
Success — and  the  arrogant  filibuster  of  Pres- 
ident Malik  would  have  been  its  own  most 
effective  antidote  for  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda. 

Should  war  come,  television  will  be  a  vital 
factor  in  communications  on  land  sea,  and 
In  the  air.  No  matter  where  a  battle  Is 
waged,  it  can  be  under  the  eyes  of  television 
and  may  be  viewed  by  the  military  strate- 
gists even  across  the  sea.  It  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  the  public  will  watch 
the  action  on  battlefields  while  sitting  at 
home  In  front  of  television  sets. 

American  industry — of  which  radio  and 
electronics  are  a  part — represents  a  great 
force  for  peace  and  a  mighty  power  in  war. 
At  this  moment  our  Nation  Is  being  alerted. 
Should  the  need  arise  for  full  scale  war  pro- 
duction, you  may  be  sure  that  our  industries 
know  how  to  convert  their  products  Into  the 
necessary  weapons  of  war.  American  indus- 
try and  labor  will  respond  in  the  future  as 
they  have  In  the  past,  with  patriotism  and 
skill. 

The  story  I  have  been  telling  you  Is  a  part 
of  the  big  truth  about  America.  It  Is  the 
story  of  unmatched  agricultural,  scientific, 
and  Industrial  achievement:  of  opp>ortunl- 
ties  for  individual  initiative  that  develop  un- 
der the  free-enterprise  system;  of  national 
teamwork;  of  social  and  economic  progress. 
But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The  spir- 
itual part  of  America  is  even  more  Important. 
Our  freedoms  to  worship  as  we  please,  to 
think  and  to  speak,  to  listen  and  to  look,  to 
work  and  to  live  where  we  choose,  are  pre- 
cious privileges  of  our  peaceful  way  of  life. 
All  these  now  are  threatened  by  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 

Experience  has  proven  that  our  people 
want  to  know  the  facts  and  are  not  afraid  to 
learn  the  truth.  Americans  expect  their 
Government  to  lead  the  Nation  and  the 
world  in  this  ;ime  of  peril;  to  formulate 
sound  policies  and  to  prepare  practical  plans 
to  meet  the  political,  military,  and  indus- 
trial requirements  of  a  menacing  situation — 
a  situation  that  n>ay  compel  us  to  wage  war 
on  a  global  scale. 

Our  foreign  policy.  I  sueeest.  should  pro- 
vide that  subject  to  suitable  controls  and 
practical  safeguards.  Japan  and  west  Ger- 
many will  be  permitted  and  assisted  to  re- 
arm, to  the  extent  that  these  two  countries 
Lt  into  the  over-all  plan  of  resisting  Rus- 
sian aggression. 

On  the  home  front.  I  would  urge  that  we 
establish  Immediately  universal  military 
training. 

Further,  we  should  put  high  on  the  list 
of  priorities,  a  thorough  protection  against 
sat>otage.  which  could  prove  worse  than  a 
battle  lost. 

We  must  develop  promptly  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  civilian  defense.  Public 
knowledge  that  such  protection  exists  will 
allay  >ear  and  keep  us  fit  to  do  our  Job. 

The  challenge  America  now  faces  makes 
It  Imperative  that  the  policies  we  formulate 
and  the  plans  we  develop  shall  provide  ade- 


quate preparedness,  in  time  to  be  effective. 
Not  bjr  words,  but  by  acilona,  can  we  eatab- 
llah  our  security. 

Americana,  now  as  always,  wUI  respond  to 
the  Nation's  call.  When  lu  freedom  Is  en- 
dangered, America,  springing  to  action,  is 
unbeatable. 


Russia  Hat  Our  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI.KS 

OP 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICKEL 

OF  <ih;o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  V/EICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ru.ssians  still  have  our  .ship.s  and  they 
have  been  continuously  using  them  since 
May  8.  1945.  to  make  themselves  strong 
In  their  march  to  force  communism  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am  including  a 
news  item  from  the  Fremont  News- 
Messenger,  of  FYcmont.  Ohio: 
WncHEL  Charges  So\^^r  Using  Uhittd  States 

Ships    To    SfPPLT    Koreans — Sanduskian 

RrrrERATES  Demand  That  Rcsslans  Retuen 

Loaned  Craft 

Washington.  Augi'st  11. — Representative 
Weichel.  of  Ohio.  Thirteenth  District  Con- 
gressman, said  today  that  Russia  Is  using 
American  ships  borrowed  during  World  War 
II  to  carry  military  supplies  to  North  Korea, 

The  Sanduskian  added  that  he  is  renew- 
ing his  demands  for  more  energetic  efforts  to 
recover  hundreds  of  United  States  warshlp>s 
and  merchant  vessels  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"They  are  using  the  merchant  ships  to 
haul  cargo  that  Is  being  used  against  our 
forces  fighting  In  Korea,"  Weichel  told  a  re- 
porter. "There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  of 
that. 

"We  don't  kno-  how  they  are  using  the 
warships.  The  Navy  recently  said  It  had 
heard  a  fieet  of  about  800  large  and  small 
Soviet  vessels  was  In  Asiatic  waters — a 
pretty  menacing  thing  to  uy  mind — and  I 
Just  wonder  how  many  of  them  belong  to 
us." 

GOT    HIS    REPORT 

Russia's  delay  In  returning  the  loaned 
ships  Is  an  old  sore  spot  with  Weichel.  He 
hnd  a  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
fubpena  served  on  the  then  Secretary  of 
State.  George  Marshall.  In  1948.  contending 
the  State  Department  had  withheld  Informa- 
tion he  asked  about  the  ships.  He  got  the 
requested   report. 

"As  far  as  I  can  learn,"  Weichel  said  to- 
day, "the  Russians  still  have  nearly  100  of 
our  merchant  ships  and  more  than  300  of 
our  naval  vessels,  some  of  them  large  ones." 

Weichel  said  he  would  detail  his  conten- 
tions in  a  statement  to  the  House  next  week, 
and  "I'm  preparing  a  letter  to  the  State  De- 
partment   now." 

The  Ohloan  said  "every  one"  of  the  cargo 
ships  has  made  one  or  more  trips  to  United 
States  ports  under  a  Russian  fiag  to  pick 
up  American  cargo. 

WANTS  AN'SWTK 

"I'm  demanding  to  know  why  they  were 
not  seized  then,  and  how  we  contemplate 
getting  them  back  now,"  he  added. 

He  said  he  has  information  that  one  of  the 
vessels  "Just  a  few  days  ago.  while  loading 
In  Genoa,  Italy,  got  hurry-up  orders  from 
the  Kremlin  to  proceed  to  another  pon.  prob- 
ably to  feed   cargo  to  the  North   Koreans." 

Weichel  said  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Commutee.  of   which  he  Is  a  member,  has 


liif'rt-matlr.n  that  the  Russian  merchant 
flfiet  concUts  cf  alxjut  600  ships,  'about  a 
fifth  fit  them  tlie  one*  they  b(;rrowed  from 
lu  and  never  returned" 

"We  bear  that  tne  fleet  haa  been  very  ac- 
tive In  carrying  cargo  to  ports  leeding  the 
Orient,  thiu  relieviiig  the  Russians'  Siberia 
railway  so  it  can  carry  more  troops  and 
munitions,"  he  said. 


Connecticut  Farm  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  CONNECTlCtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  membership  of  the  House  there  are 
many  colleagues  who  many  times  stress 
the  fact  that  they  represent  so-called 
farm  districts.  An  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Bridgeport  >  Conn. )  Sunday  Herald 
of  August  27,  1250.  will.  I  feel,  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  such  Members  becaiise 
it  stiesses  the  pride  that  my  district,  the 
great  State  of  Connecticut,  can  also 
boast  when  telling  of  the  incomparable 
products  that  the  agriculturalists  of  Con- 
necticut produce.  The  editorial  follows: 
Tell      All      the      World      Nothing      Tops 

CONNECTICCT    BRAND    FaRM    PrODVCTS 

There's  been  a  suggestion  made  that  the 
State  set  up  standards  for  our  best  larm 
products,  establish  a  "Connecticut  Brand " 
and  tout  them  far  and  wide.  The  suceestion 
Is  in  the  Democrats'  platform,  and  doubtless 
they  hope  to  get  some  votes  with  It. 

But  here  Is  only  one  truly  nonpartisan 
planic:  Palates  know  no  politics  but  all 
palates  shoiild  know  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  gardens  and  orchards. 

This  is  a  perfect  season  to  sell  Connecticut 
families  on  Connecticut  farm  products. 

Time  has  snatched  away  our  strawberries. 
We  had  spent  weeks  buying  them  from  hot- 
houses and  hothouse  lands:  then  ours  were 
here,  and  we  ate  them  desperately  fast,  know, 
ing  that  time  was  short  and  such  rich  flavor 
would  soon  be  gone  for  another  48  weeks. 

Now  the  housewife,  having  hocked  the 
family  Jewels  through  the  late  winter  and 
spring  months  to  buy  tomatoes  from  the 
fabulous  gardens  of  Texas  and  California, 
triumphantly  puts  natives  on  the  table:  and 
all  the  family  again  knows  what  a  tomato 
should  taste  like 

Corn,  fresh  from  Connecticut  gardens,  has 
come  into  its  butter-drenched  glory  Peas 
and  beans,  squash  and  cukes,  beets  and 
carrots,  again  taste  as  they  should.  Now  the 
housewife  can  buy  lettuce  that  hasn't  grown 
limp  and  drab,  thpt  still  has  the  ereen  good- 
ness In  It.  Even  cabbages  and  kings  may  sit 
down  together,  when  they  are  native  cab- 
baees. 

Our  potatoes  are  smaller  than  those  they 
grow  in  Idaho  but  that  Is  their  only  In- 
feriority, and  who  can  put  a  whole  potato 
In  his  mouth,  even  a  small  Connecticut  po- 
tato? Our  onions  aren't  loud  and  boastful, 
neither  are  they  wan  weaklings.  They  are 
onions. 

Cantaloupes  and  their  kin  are  pearls  which 
fare  better  than  most  fruits  on  long  trips 
from  far  lands.  But  who  will  give  them  a 
second  thought  when  he  splits  open  our  own 
heavy-meated  melons  and  comes  upon  the 
sweet  succulence  A-ithln?  Ves.  and  sing  of 
the  watermelons  of  the  South;  but  keep 
them  there.    Our  own  are  oetter. 
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And  tben.  when  aoMBMr  Is  past,  fruited 
fall  arrive*  and  a  mMi  may  blt«  clean  and 
rlntlDg  Into  a  Connecticut  apple,  Arm  and 
Jutcy  and  tan^  with  a  touch  of  tartnesa 
■tagled  In  Uic  sweet.  wt>o  would  excba  nge 
a  ili^kt  one  for  a  whole  rrate  of  polished 
and  prvtty  fruit  Imported  dudes  of  the 
orchard? 

Yea.  by  all  means,  let's  have  a  Connecticut 
Brand.  Let's  advertise  It  far  and  wide,  let's 
•ell  to  all.  We'll  help  Connecticut  fanners. 
DO  doubt.  More  than  that,  we'll  transform 
the  edtc*  of  our  dming  tables  into  the  per- 
imeter of  paradlae. 


Evil  Thing!  Can  Happen  to  the  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
desire  to  submit  the  following  brief,  but 
concise  and  thoupht-provoking  essay 
written  by  a  young  boy  in  his  teens  from 
Hub.  Miss..  Dennis  Barter. 

Dennis  Barber  is  just  a  farm  boy  in 
south  Mississippi  where  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  other  boys  who  live  on  farms, 
but  Dennis  Barber  is  not  just  a  farm 
boy  living  on  a  farm.  He  is  a  boy  who 
works  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands. 

Several  months  ago  the  American 
Plant  Pood  Council,  of  which  our  former 
distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Clifton  A. 
Woodnim.  is  president,  sponsored  a  con- 
test on  "Soil  Fertility  and  the  Nations 
Future'  Thus  contest  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the 
youth  of  this  country  in  its  greatest  heri- 
tage, its  soil.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
the  t)est  essays  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
test was  open  to  the  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  Nation  who  live  on 
tmxWM.  More  than  20.000  b<n's  and  girls 
competed  in  this  es^ay  contest.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  while  the  first 
prize  went  to  a  splendid  young  lad  from 
the  sturdy  State  of  Vermont,  the  second 
place  winner  was  this  fine  young  boy 
from  south  Mississippi.  Dennis  Barber. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  in  person  to 
George  and  Dennis  at  Hot  Springs.  Va.. 
a  few  weeks  apo.  where  they  wi're  the 
guests  of  the  American  Plant  Food  Coun- 
cil. I  am  sure  that  all  who  love  the  soil 
Join  me  in  .saluting  these  fine,  outstand- 
ing young  Americans. 

The  essay  of  Dennis  Barber,  my  splen- 
did young  constituent.  Is  as  follows: 

The  normal  geologic  erosion  that  has  gone 
on  for  ages  under  natural  conditions  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  complex  soil- making 
process  Bux  when  man  steps  In  and  cvilti- 
Tates  the  land  be  creates  condltloiis  that 
may  result  In  an  enormous  accelerstlon  of 
•roBlon.  Undar  certain  conditions  this  ac- 
eeicrated  eroston  Is  the  most  dramatic  and 
dlsastrotis  of  the  erU  things  that  can  happen 
to  the  sou. 

It  is  of  two  familiar  types,  water  erosion 
and  wind  erosion.  Water  erosion  occurs 
chiefly  on  sloping  land  removing  the  soil  in 
TtltT'i  rr  cutting  it  with  many  imall  .  i.-e:  m- 
or  fashing  out  deep  gullies.  Tl:'-  t-:eop- 
ot  the  tlope.  the  soil  type,  the  uitetuliy 


of  the  rnlniall.  and  the  land  u^e  all  affect 
the  character  and  rapidity  of  this  process. 
Wind  erosion  occurs  on  both  sloping  and 
level  land  and  it  too  Is  affected  by  soil  type. 
One  factor  Is  common  to  both  kinds  of  ac- 
celerated erosion;  they  both  depend  upon 
removal  of  the  natural  vegewtlve  cover  which 
Includes  Its  complex  underground  roots  and 
its  residue  of  organic  matter  on  and  In 
the  soil.  For  example,  some  experiments 
show  that  a  cover  of  dense  vegetation  is 
300  times  more  effective  in  retaining  rain- 
fall than  clean  tilled  crops  on  the  same  kind 
of  land.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  erosion  in- 
creaMt  as  the  upper  layers  of  soil  are  sue* 
ee««lv«ly  removed. 

In  regions  where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall, 
which  Includes  nearly  half  the  United  States, 
forests  must  be  considered  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  erosion  where  permanent  and 
certain  protection  is  required  on  steep  slopes, 
on  deep  erodlble  soil  subject  to  giiUylng.  and 
on  abandoned  farm  land  permanently  re- 
moved from  cultivation.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample among  many:  during  a  storm  in  north- 
ern Mississippi  land  under  forest  cover  lost 
75  pounds  of  soil  per  acre  while  nearby  land 
under  ctiltlvatlon  lost  68.000  pounds  per 
acre. 

The  use  of  ^rass  and  other  close-growing 
vegetation  Is  other  great  natural  methods  of 
controIUng  erosion  and  conserving  water. 
Contour  furrowing  or  plowing  and  planting 
across  the  slope  instead  of  running  the  fur- 
rows up  and  down  the  hills  has  long  been 
practiced  by  intelligent  farmers.  Strip  crop- 
ping haf  proved  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
most  effective  methods  of  controlling  erosion. 
Terracing,  gully  control,  and  crop  relation 
are  also  effective  means  of  soll-eroslon  con- 
trol. Most  of  the  above  control  measures  are 
used  by  most  of  the  farmers  In  Hub  Com- 
munity through  cooperation  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Over  one-half  our  land 
Is  level  to  nearly  level,  moist  cut  over  long 
leaf  pine  land  and  we  are  finding  it  la  more 
BTJiied  to  the  growing  of  pine  timber  and  per- 
manent pastures.  Therefore,  our  soil-eroelon 
problem  is  not  as  great  as  where  the  land  \b 
more  rolling  and  more  Is  in  cultivation. 

Among  9oU  deficiencies  that  affect  produc- 
tiveness, tiiose  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen, 
phosphortis,  and  potassium  are  of  special 
Importance. 

In  general,  the  fertility  of  virgin  soils  is 
associated  with  the  continuous  supply  of 
organic  matter  they  receive  from  native  vege- 
tation, which  U  In  balance  with  other  factors. 
The  mere  act  of  cultivation  tends  to  reduce 
the  supply  Ln  many  soils.  Since  agricultural 
crops  are  generally  removed  instead  of  being 
left  to  decay,  not  enough  raw  material  la 
added  to  the  soli  ench  year  to  maintain  the 

natural  balance.  This  rapid  reduction  of  eoU 
fertility  may  occur  even  without  erosion,  but 
it  Is  true  that  most  cases  speed  up  erosion. 
One  result  Is  a  serious  loss  of  nitrogen  which 
Is  largely  stored  in  organic  matter  and  re- 
leased by  decay.  Nitrogen  Is  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  building  of  protein,  the  staff 
of  life.  Thus,  we  can  see  If  we  only  give  na- 
ture a  chance  the  productivity  of  our  soils 
will  be  maintained  and  our  Nation's  future 
secia-ed. 


Radio  Address  by  Hon.  Guy  M.  Gillette, 
of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  *  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Jlr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Thirty-eight  Parallel 
and  Beyond,"  which  I  made  over  Station 
WON.  Chicago,  on  August  26.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  THiaTT-ncHTH  Paeallel  and  Betokd 

Thank  you.  Good  evening,  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Midwest. 

My  primary  purpose  this  evening  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  one  weapon  that  is  in 
shortest  supply  for  the  war  In  K'>rea:  a 
positive  program  lor  Korea  when  the  war 
has  ended. 

We  and  the  world  know  what  we  are  fight- 
ing against  in  Korea:  armed  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  so  far.  nobody,  neither  ovir- 
selves.  nor  our  allies,  nor  the  neutrals,  nor 
our  enemies  know  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

Neither  the  United  States  Government  nor 
any  of  the  United  Nations  associated  with  It 
in  this  peace-enforcement  enterprise  has  yet 
come  forth  with  even  a  general  statement  of 
alms,  let  alone  a  polnt-by-point  program  to 
be  followed  when  military  victory  Is  won. 
Yet  the  war  Is  over  2  months  old — 9  weeks  to 
be  exact. 

All  energy  has  been  concentrated  up  to 
now — necessarily  I  think — on  the  desperate 
struggle  to  prevent  the  defending  forces 
from  being  driven  Into  the  sea  by  the  su- 
perior mass  of  Invading  North  Koreans. 

Yet,  without  a  statement  of  peace  stms 
that  Is  both  lofty  In  conception  and  simple 
for  anyone  to  understand,  without  an  ade- 
quate plan  for  Korea  when  the  Communist 
invasion  has  lieen  crushed — all  that  is  gained 
through  mUitary  success  can  t>e  lost  through 
political  failure.    The  peoples  of  Asia — of  all 

the  world — are  watching  ua  In  Korea,  and  by 
our  actions,  far  more  than  by  our  words, 
they  are  Judging  where  their  interest  lies. 
The  Asiatic  peoples  are  making  up  their 
minds  whether  alliance  with  us.  submission 
to  communism,  or  neutrality  in  the  world 
confUct  is  the  course  for  them  to  follow.  If 
the  wavering  Asiatic  nations,  among  whom 
Soviet  propaganda  Is  dally  sowing  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  America's  purpose,  can  be  shown 
by  oiu-  actions  In  Korea  that  alliance  with 
us  Is  the  road  to  Independence  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  then  we  will  have  gained 
far  more  by  the  fight  In  Korea  than  merely 
the  stopping  of  Communist  aggression.  If. 
however,  action  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  a  country  is  to  mean  only  slaughter 
and  devastation,  followed  by  years  of  misery 
and  foreign  occupation,  the  rest  of  Asia  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  they  want  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  us,  an<i  will  turn  away 
to  neutrality  or  even  to  boetillty  and  com- 
munism. 

Military  victory  Itself  may  be  far  more 
difficult  to  obtain — if  the  Korean  people 
snd  the  soldiers  In  the  southern  and  north- 
ern Korean  armies  do  not  knov  clearly  what 
the  end  of  fighting  will  bring  for  them. 
Finally,  our  own  hard-fighting  troops  and  our 
pe<5ple  here  at  home  need  aid  deserve  a 
higher  goal  to  believe  in  and  Cght  for.  than 
Simply  the  dogged  fulfillment  of  a  UN  Se- 
curity Council  directive  to  repel  armed 
invasion. 

The  onrush  of  the  attacker  is  beginning 
to  slow,  and.  barring  new  unf ( reseeable  ca- 
tastrophe, will  be  stopped  in  lU  tracks  before 
long.  The  process  of  building  our  strength 
In  men  and  equipment  for  the  CDunter-oflen- 
slve  toward  the  north  is  already  under  way. 
JJniaw  lwav7  reinforcements  for  the  North 
Koreans  suddenly  arrived  from  iinotber  Com- 
munist satellite  or  from  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self, or  unless  the  deadlock  In  negotiation 
at  the  UN  is  unexpectedly  brolien  soon,  the 
American  troops  and  those  of  .he  other  UN 
members  now  being  sent  to  Jo.n  them  will, 
sometime  this  fall  and  winter,  cjmmence  the 
great  drive  to  rrrttp  the  Commtnlsts  hack  to 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
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Already  people  are  beginning  to  ask: 
Should  the  UN  forces  pursue  the  Communists 
beyond  that  thirty-eighth  parallel,  the  artifi- 
cial dividing  line  separating  North  and  South 
Korea,  and  go  on  Into  Communist  territory 
right  up  to  the  Manchurian  border  and  along 
the  northeastern  seacoast  strip  that  reaches 
to  the  Siberian  border  a  few  miles  below  the 
strategic   Russian  port  of  Vladivostok? 

The  Security  Council's  order  called  on  the 
North  Koreans  to  cease  hostilities  and  with- 
draw behind  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  If, 
seeing  themselves  ultimately  threatened  with 
defeat,  the  Communists  should  now  or  a  few 
months  hence  choose  to  obey  that  original 
directive,  will  that  satisfy  the  members  of 
the  Security  CouncU,  or  will  they  feel,  as  the 
American  delegate.  Mr.  Austin,  has  already 
hinted  the  United  States  Government  feels, 
that  ending  the  breach  of  peace  In  Korea 
also  requires  ending  the  possibility  of  its 
being  breached  again?  And  If  the  UN  au- 
thorizes its  forces  to  cross  into  North  Korea 
and  occupy  that  part  of  the  country,  what 
wUl  the  Russians  du?  Might  they  not  decide, 
then  and  there,  to  bar  the  way  with  Soviet 
troops,  and  confront  us  with  the  fatal  choice 
of  either  going  no  farther  north  or  of  enter- 
ing openly  Into  the  first  phase  of  the  third 
world  war? 

These  are  questions  that  are  worrying  your 
GDvernment  and  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  are  questions  that 
we  all  will  be  required  to  think  through  In 
the  weeks  ahead. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  Justify  the  agony 
and  sacrifice  of  our  men  In  Korea  by  agree- 
ing to  stop  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and 
thus  restore  the  very  conditions  which  have 
Just  led  to  this  outbreak  of  armed  invasion. 
Until  new  facts  are  presented  to  me.  and  until 

the  Russians  have  given  some  clear  sign  of 

what  they  will  do.  I  can  only  say.  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  know  now,  that  the  United  Nations 
must  decide  to  end  the  division  of  Korea 
once  and  for  all.  and  the  United  States  must 
press  for  this  decision  at  the  UN  meetings. 
This  is  the  time  to  unite  Korea,  as  the  UN 
General  Assembly  has  been  urging  for  three 
long  years,  under  one  democratically  elected 
government,  in  a  republic  that  Is  Independ- 
ent of  all  great-power  domination,  whether 
American.  Russian,  Chinese,  or  any  other. 
If  the  Russians  understand  in  time  that  this 
Is  to  be  the  UN's  decision,  they  may  think 
twice  before  moving  In  their  troops  to  re- 
occupy  the  northern  half  of  Korea. 

Once  we  decide  the  question  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  we  will  have  decided  our 
over-all  political  aim  in  the  Korean  war: 
reunification,  under  UN  auspices,  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  country,  reintegration  of  the 
Industrial  northern  half  and  the  agricul- 
tural southern  half,  reestabllshment  of  an 
all-Korean,  self-government,  viable  state  of 
30  000,000  Koreans. 

But  I  do  not  for  r  moment  believe  that  this 
Is  enough.  After  all.  unification  by  Itself 
would  have  been  at  least  one  of  the  results 
of  a  successful  Communist  conquest  from 
the  north.  On  the  matter  of  unification, 
oddly  enough,  aU  Koreans  are  probably 
agreed  The  differences  among  them  Ue  In 
what  kind  of  a  state  that  united  Korea 
shall  be. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  spell 
out  now — and  by  "we"  I  mean  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  the  United  States — what 
sort  of  Korea  we  Intend  to  bring  Into  being 
when  the  war  ends,  we  shall  succeed  In  stat- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  this  war  is  l)eing 
fought. 

I  want  to  propose  some  basic  principles 
that  I  believe  must  govern  our  program  for 
Korea,  principles  that  should  lie  behind 
every  political  and  diplomatic  pronounce- 
ment on  Korea  that  we  make  henceforth  and 
that  we  should  guide  every  military,  and 
coomiUtary  action  in  Korea  that  we  take. 


If  we  adopt  these  principles  we  may  find 
to  our  own  surprise  that  there  lu  Korea  lies 
open  to  our  grasp  the  great  opportunity  for 
which  we  have  been  prayerfully  and  hope- 
fully waiting:  The  opportunity  to  seize  the 
Initiative  In  the  world  from  the  Russians. 
By  what  we  do  to  settle  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  world  will  know  whether  we  have 
shifted  from  a  negative  program  of  sheer 
anilcommunism  to  a  positive  program  for 
the  Independence  and  prosperity  of  peoples 
everywhere.  We  can  set  the  pattern  for  all 
Asia,  and  even  offer  the  first  glimmer  of 
promise  to  the  subjugated  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Starting  with  the  fundamental  objective 
of  a  united  Korea,  the  UN  program  for  Korea 
sho;uld  provide  for  the  achievement  of— at 
the  very  least — the  following  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  aims: 

First.  It  goes  without  saying  that  imme- 
diate relief  and  complete  rehabilitation  will 
be  vital.  A  rebuilt  Korea  Is  the  primary  test 
of  UN  effectiveness.  If  liberation  from  com- 
munism Is  to  mean  devastation  of  one's 
country  so  terrible  that  repairs  take  a  gen- 
eration, the  lesson  others  may  draw  will  be 
disastrous  for  us.  We  should  state  fiatly.  at 
once,  that  all  physical  damage  to  public 
or  private  property,  whether  done  by  the 
Communists  or  by  the  TIN  forces,  will  be 
speedily  and  wholly  repaired. 

Second.  We  must  guarantee  the  Korean 
people  liberty,  including  Independence  Irom 
all  outside  control. 

We  must  make  It  crystal  clear  that  we 
don't  want  Korea  as  a  military  base,  and 
that  we  shall  not  permit  Russia  to  use  it 
as  such.  The  UN  must  guarantee  that  no 
great  power  will  exercise  direct  or  Indirect 
control  over  the  united  Korean  republic. 
And  While  UN  forces  are  still  in  Korea,  basic 
steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  Individual 
freedom  m  a  society  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  human  being. 

Third.  We  must  guarantee  the  Koreans 
security.  The  function  of  security  Is  to  de- 
fend liberty.  It  must  mean  secvirlty  against 
both  external  aggression  and  internal  to- 
talitarian revolt.  The  UN  must  guarantee 
the  frontiers  of  united  Korea,  perhaps  by 
neutralizing  a  strip  10  to  30  miles  deep,  along 
the  land  borders,  into  which  no  Korean 
troops  and  no  troops  of  big  powers  can  enter, 
to  be  guarded  and  patrolled  by  a  strong  UN 
police  composed  of  elements  from  smaller, 
preferably  Asiatic  UN  countries.  Thus  sealed 
off  from  penetration  or  attack,  Korea  would 
be  as  secure  as  a  nation  can  be  In  the  pres- 
ent permanent  world  crisis.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Russians  would  be  assured  that 
Korea  Is  not  to  be  a  Jumping -off  place  for 
any  non-Soviet   power  against  Vladivostok 

and  the  Siberian  east. 

Koreas  Internal  security  problem  will  be 
What  to  do  with  the  thousands  of  defeated 
Ccmmunist  troops  and  guerrillas  who  do  not 
escape  across  the  borders.  Can  the  UN  p>er- 
mit  them  to  be  shot  en  masse?  Or  can  they 
be  held  in  special  camps  In  Korea  or  on  some 
Pacific  Island  and  undergo  a  stiff  course  of 
relndoctrlnatlon  and  reorientation  before 
tjelng  paroled  on  good  behavior?  If  the  war 
is  to  be  shortened.  North  Korea  s  soldiers 
must  be  offered  some  choice  but  death — but 
their  leaders  and  war  criminals  must  be  told 
they  face  trial  before  an  International 
tribunal. 

Fourth,  the  UN  economic  program  for 
united  Korea  must  demonstrate  what  we 
can  do  in  an  area  once  the  Communists  are 
driven  out.  This  means  we  must  stimulate 
prosperity  wherever  poverty  now  prevails, 
raise  standards  of  living,  increase  produc- 
tivity of  land  and  factory,  encourage  capital 
investment,  tram  people  in  technical  skills, 
assure  trading  possibilities  abroad,  expand 
enormously  the  exchange  of  students  to  ad- 
mit thousands  of  Koreans  for  training  he;e 


and  in  Europe.  Korean  prosperity  will  make 
that  area  the  envy  and  model  of  Asia. 

Finally,  our  fifth  guiding  principle  must 
be  to  help  the  Koreans  in  all  ways  possible 
to  build  themselves  a  society  of  opportunity 
lor  all  the  people — education,  fruitful  em- 
ployment, ownership  of  the  land  they  till, 
a  t)etter  future  for  youth  than  the  oldsters 
have  had. 

All  the.^ie  are  essential  parts,  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  short  time  I  have,  of  the  positive 
program  for  Korea  that  we  must  have  as 
our  peace  aim  when  the  fighting  has  stopped 
over  there.  This  Is  the  weapon  we  need  most 
to  win  and  secure  the  victory. 


Damage  to  American  Workers  and 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
and  ea.sy  use  of  favored  foreign  trade 
agreements  has  done  much  to  hurt 
American  workers  and  industrj-.  It  is 
having  its  effects  in  northwestern  Ohio 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  cover- 
ing this  matter  and  I  am  including  a 
news  item  from  the  August  27.  1950, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Ohio  Industries  HtraT  bt  East  Imports, 

WncHEL   Bats 

(By   Edward  Kernan) 

Washington.  August  26 — Northwestern 
Ohio  Industries  are  being  severely  damaged 
by  the  administration's  free  and  easy  use 
of  favored  foreign  trade  agreements.  Repre- 
sentative Alvin  F.  W'eichel  (Republican, 
bandusky)    charged    today. 

Calling  for  passage  of  hts  measure  de- 
manding that  th3  President  take  immediate 
steps  to  halt  the  fiow  of  low-tariff  products 
from  foreign  countries,  many  of  which  are 
controlled  by  Communists.  Weichel  cited 
Industries  In  Tiffin,  Fremont,  and  Sandusky 
as  being  particularly  hard  hit  by  present 
trade  policies. 

In  addition,  he  said  other  Industries 
throughout  Ohio  are  being  hurt,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  importation  of  cheaply 
made  foreign  goods,  which  not  only  cuts 
at  the  Industries,  but  striKes  at  the  American 
workman  by  destroying  his  job. 

TITTJS  class   hit 

■"The  hand  glass  industry  at  Tiffin  has  been 
affected  by  these  Imports,  especially  those 
coming  from  Czechoslovakia."  Weichel  said. 
"These  agreements  were  consummated  even 
after  Czechoslovakia  was  overrun  by  Rus- 
sittii   communism.'' 

"Then  there  is  the  cutlery  Industry,  with 
a  principal  center  at  Fremont,  which  makes 
shears,  scissors,  and  surgical  instruments. 
It  has  been  greatly  affected  by  our  trade- 
agreement  p>olicy." 

WncHEL  said  that  the  paperboard  and 
strawboard  Industry  at  Sandusky  and  else- 
where has  already  felt  the  bite  from  low- 
tariff  Imports. 

"Then  there  is  the  refractory  products  in- 
dustry, pertinent  to  the  maniifacture  of 
steel,  centered  in  the  limestone  region  of 
Sandusky  and  Seneca  Counties  where  Im- 
ports again  affect  not  only  hundreds  in  the 
in-jnediate  area  but  others  throughout  the 
United  States." 
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Greelingi  to  the  Loyal  Ordtr  of  Rf  cose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

CF  WIST  VTBCZmA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Tuesdav.  August  29  ileoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recopd  a  message  of  greeting  sent 
by  14  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  six- 
ty-second annual  international  conven- 
tion. Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASHrNCTOK.  D.  C.  August  18,  1950. 
Hon   Malcolm  R.  Giues. 

Director  Gfneral.  Chicago.  III.: 

To  tiie  sixty-second  annual  International 
conventton.  Loy&l  Order  of  Mxae.  we  send 
our  warmest  fraternal  greeting}  and  our  sln- 
ccract  fraternal  regards.  We  hope  that  the 
convention  wul  be  preeminently  profitable 
and  enjoyable  to  all  wbo  parilclpate  In  it. 
and  that  lU  deliberation  and  actions  will 
encour^e  a  great  Increase  In  Moose  member- 
ahlp  and  result  in  a  ccrreapcindlng  eipan- 
ilon  of  the  order's  service  to  the  little  chil- 
dren at  Mooeeheart  and  to  the  iiged  at  Moose- 
haven. 

With  ur.Umited  appreciation  of  the  unsur- 
passable, patriotic  service  the  Moose  are  ren- 
dering thetr  country,  and  with  equal  grati- 
tude for  the  humanitarian  service  they  are 
rendering  the  young  who  are  underprivileged 
and  the  old  who  are  overburdened  with  mis- 
fortune, we  are.  with  every  good  wish  and  the 
kindest  of  regards,  always,  fraternally  and 
faithfully  yours. 

PlANCIS  J    Mtebs. 
KxNNrrH  S.  Whxxxt. 

-    ClAI-DE     PKl'PtR. 

RoBr«T  A.  lArr, 
Watne   Moksz. 
Lestkk  C  Hunt. 
Homer  £.  CAPZHAar. 
Haai-ey  M    Kiux}as, 
WUXIAM    I  sMoa. 
SaanBAN  Eownkt. 
BxTBaar  H.  Humphkit 

WASaXIT    G.     MACMtSON, 
AUtXAMDra   WlLKT. 

Matthew  M.  Neilt. 


Buiijing  a  UN  Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  RUMARfCS 


or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  1    WA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTfED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  29  ileoi»latix>€  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  on  I.ETTE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29.  during  the  debate  on  the  arms- 
aid  bill,  I  urged  the  formation  of  an 
intt  rnaiional  pohce  force  to  handle  the 
Korean  outbreak  and  similar  situations 
that  may  arise.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
current  New  Leader,  entitled  "How  To 
Build  a  UN  Police  Force."  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  New 
Leader  is  a  well-known  anti -Communist 


weekly  published  In  New  York  by  per- 
»ons  whom  I  understand  are  affiliated 
With  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 
While  I  am  not  necessarily  in  accord 
with  the  viewpoint  of  this  magazine  on 
many  subjects.  I  regard  this  editorial  as 
a  soimd  contribution  to  American  think - 
in?  on  the  Korean  crisis  as  it  relates  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  New  Leader's 
proposal  suggests  one  way  in  which  an 
international  police  force  might  be 
formed,  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

How  To  BtntJ)  a  UN  Police  Foaca 

The  war  in  Korea  has  laid  bp.re  a  funda- 
mental shortcoming  of  the  Uniu^d  Nations: 
It  cannot  halt  cm-  prevent  aggression,  even 
When  it  displays  the  will  to  do  so.  because  it 
does  not  poawM  the  physical  power  to  en- 
force Ita  wtU. 

The  tJnited  Nation*  la  not  only  Itself  un- 
able to  stop  aggreaalon.  but  must  rely  upon 
others  to  do  so.  Its  complete  dependence 
upon  IndU'ldual  member  states  was  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  the  Security  Council, 
having  Issued  a  cease-fire  order  to  the  North 
Koreans,  then  had  to  call  upon  its  member 
states  to  enforce  It. 

Further:  Of  the  44  nations  which  have 
ofiered  to  aid  South  Korea,  the  UN  Is  most 
dej^endent  upon  the  United  States,  for  It 
alone  can  sunply  aid  in  a  decisive  degree. 
Britain  and  Pranoe.  overtaxed  by  prior  com- 
mitments, cannot  render  much  more  than 
token  help;  and  the  smaller  nations  are 
scarcely  able  to  match  even  that.  In  the 
last  analysis,  then,  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  peace  rests — at  least  in 
the  case  of  Koreti — upon  the  power  of  one 
Nation:  The  United  States. 

The  issue,  however,  goes  far  beyond  Korea. 
Threats  to  peace  exist  in  many  areas:  For- 
mosa, Indochina,  Yugoslavia.  Berlin.  •  •  • 
In  the  event  of  aggrewlon  in  theae  or  other 
areas,  what  will  the  UN  do?  Will  it.  In  each 
instance,  caU  upon  the  United  States  to  act 
as  Its  policeman?  But  this  will  signify  com- 
plete and  permanent  abdication  of  its  basic 
functions  to  a  single  nation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  UN  might  as  well  close  up 
shop  and  let  the  United  States,  in  name  as 
well  as  In  fact,  carry  on  as  the  leader  of  a 
formally  organized  league  of  non-Communist 
states. 

An  international  organization  of  nations 
which  cannot  enforce  law  and  order  In  the 
world  community  has  no  ralson  d'etre.  The 
League  of  Natlona  was  afQlcted  with  just  this 
disability  and  Inevitably  expired.  Since  the 
UN.  however,  unlike  the  League,  has  demon- 
strated in  the  no  uncertain  langtiage  of  the 
Security  Council's  three  resolutions  on  Korea 
that  It  seriously  means  to  fulfill  its  functions. 
it  must  take  the  next  step  and  create  the 
armed  forces  it  absolutely  requires  to  make 
good  its  intentions. 

The  UN  can,  accordingly,  act  on  two  levels : 

1.  The  Security  Council  should  dust  oil  the 
blueprints  for  a  UN  naval,  air,  and  military 
establishment  which  were  long  ago  drawn  up 
by  lU  MlUUry  Staff  Committee — but  were 
pigeonholed  as  a  result  of  Soviet  machina- 
tions— and  enact  them  Into  law.  If  this  were 
done,  the  tJN  could  arm  itself  In  a  relatively 
short  period. 

3  Pending  the  creation  of  a  permanent, 
full-fledged  police  force,  the  United  Natlona 
can  exercise  limited  effectiveness  In  the 
Korean  crisis — and  possibly  In  other  crises 
•oon  to  come — by  creating  at  once  an  Inter- 
national volunteer  army.  Exercising  its 
moral  hold  upon  humanity,  the  UN  should 
Issue  a  clarion  call  to  freemen  everywhere 
to  volunteer  to  serve  under  a  UN-appointed 
command  now. 


If  the  UN  broadcast  such  a  global  appeal, 
the  chances  are  that  a  great  many  thotuands 
would  fiock  to  the  colors  of  the  first  truly 
International  army  In  history,  an  army  that 
would  represent  more  races,  creeds,  and 
faiths  than  any  ever  before  assembled. 

In  the  west  alone  substantial  contingents 
could  thus  be  raised,  for  here  there  are 
countless  men  and  women  whose  devottoo 
to  peace  and  freedom  would  impel  them  to 
Join  an  army  formed  under  UN  auspices. 
Such  an  army  would  have  special  meaning 
for  veterans  of  the  wartime  anti- Nad  resist- 
ance mdvemenU  and  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  who  would  also  bring  to  the  UN  army 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  training  m  the 
art  of  fighting  aggression  and  tyranny  which 
might  prove  Invaluable  In  guerrilla  opera- 
tioiu. 

A  UN  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  an- 
swered by  people  in  Asia  who.  unwilliug  to 
choose  between  communism  and  imperial- 
ism (or  Imperialist  puppets),  would  react 
positively  to  an  agency  nut  motivated  by 
power  Interests. 

By  far  the  most  single  fruitful  scurce  of 
UN  manpower  could  be  the  multitude  of 
refugees  from  communism  who  languish  In 
Internment  camps  in  western  Europe.  The 
100.000  Soviet  officers  and  soldiers  who  have 
defected  to  the  west  since  the  war's  er.d 
could  alone  form  the  hard  cure  for  a  UN 
array. 

Just  as  the  era  of  nation-states  Is  past,  so 
Is  the  day  of  national  armies.  The  cold  war 
Is  International,  the  hot  war  In  Korea  has 
International  ramifications,  the  forces  now 
fighting  In  Korea — on  both  sides — are  Inter- 
national In  character,  the  crises  brewing 
elsewhere  In  Asia  and  in  Europe  are  Inter- 
national crises.  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  nation  to  resolve  the  problems  facing  the 
world.  But  imagine  the  Impact  if,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  UN  appeal  launched  across  na- 
tional, racial,  and  cultural  barriers,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  from  all  over 
the  globe  volunteered  to  act  as  policemen  to 
keep  the  peace. 

At  once  the  stock  of  the  United  Nations 
would  rise  to  new  heights  and  people  would 
admiringly  exclaim:  "Why,  the  lamily  of  na- 
tions really  does  mern  buitiness." 

The  little  man.  long  frustrated  because  his 
power  of  decision  has  been  snatched  from 
him  by  superforces  of  all  kinds,  would  at  last 
have  a  chance  to  really  participate  In  the 
events  molding  his  future. 

Would-be  aggressors,  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  fight  an  international  army. 
would  think  twice  before  attacking  others. 

World  government,  hitherto  an  impractical 
dream,  would,  predicated  now  upon  ;he  ex- 
istence of  effective  fighting  forces,  come 
nearer  reality. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  obstacles  In  the 
way  both  of  building  a  permanent  interna- 
tional police  force,  and  a  temporary  volun- 
teer army.  But  If  they  are  not  built,  there 
will  be  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  UN's 
path  to  oblivion.  We  call  upon  the  Security 
Council  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  busln»i8 
at  hand:  the  creation  of  the  means  ty  which 
the  United  Nations  can  defend  Itself. 


For  a  Sound  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  RFJMARKS 

<  r 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or    .NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STAT18 

Tuesday.  August  29  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  sane  arti- 
cle headed  "For  a  sound  economy."  which 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.>  Evening  Star, 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fob  a  SorND  Econout 

(A  statement  by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fen- 
ner  Sc  Beane.  underwriters  and  brokers. 
New  York) 

As  an  American,  you  have  the  Interest  of 
your  country  at  heart  but  you  may  be  con- 
fused by  the  \arious  proposals  for  meeting 
the  country's  economic  problems. 

You  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  your  share 
of  higher  taxes  to  strengthen  the  military 
powe."  of  the  country  to  combat  communism. 
Yes.  you  are  ready  to  pay  even  higher  taxes 
than  many  In  Washington  think.  But  you 
hope  the  Government  will  get  your  moneys 
worth  and  you  hope,  along  with  every  hard- 
working American,  that  your  savings  will  not 
go  up  in  the  smoke  of  Inflation. 

Price  controls?  Wage  controls?  Consumer 
credit  controls?  Excess-profits  taxes?  No- 
body wants  any  of  them  in  normal  times, 
but — do  we  need  any  or  all  of  them  at 
present? 

When  our  Government  spends  more  money 
than  it  collects  in  taxes.  It  must  sell  bonds 
to  make  up  the  dlflerence.  If  these  bonds 
are  sold  to  the  commercial  banks,  as  hap- 
pened In  the  last  war,  new  deposits  (addi- 
tional purchasing  power)  are  created.  This 
Is  Inflationary  deficit  financing  and  no 
amount  of  controls  can  permanently  hold 
in  check  the  pressure  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing money  supply.  For  the  years  1943 
and  1944  Inflation  was  held  In  check  by 
rigid  price  and  wage  controls,  but  once  the 
controls  were  eased,  the  effect  of  the  huge 
Increase  In  the  money  supply  was  felt. 
Price  controls  do  not  strike  at  the  underly- 
ing illness  of  Inflation,  they  merely  hide  It 
temporarily. 

Inflation  is  an  invisible  tax  that  harms 
everyone.  Rising  costs  for  the  necessities  of 
life  squeeze  the  workingman's  standard  of 
living  while  the  farmer  has  to  pay  more  and 
more  for  manufactured  products. 

In  the  last  war,  we  introduced  a  mild 
excess-profits  tax  in  1940.  made  it  tougher 
as  time  went  on.  Experience  proved  that  a 
revere  excess-profits  tax  destroys  incentives 
for  .nianagement  to  control  costs.  Remem- 
ber some  of  the  wasteful  hljlnks  by  the  less 
strictly  managed  companies?  You  can  re- 
member when  questionable  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  were  viewed  as  costing  only  15 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  same  companies 
found  It  dutScult  after  the  war  ended  to  re- 
gain financial  discipline.  Excess-profits 
taxes  are  hard  to  administer;  they  are  full 
of  inequities  They  impose  hardship  on  new 
companies  and  limit  incentive  for  growth 
and  the  development  of  new  products  by 
dynamic  companies.  Some  of  the  best  minds 
in  Washington  know  this. 

Price  controls  without  wage  controls  In 
the  l.ist  war  pinched  profits  margins  with 
the  result  that  some  manufacturers  stopped 
making  certain  products,  cut  quality  and 
sought  out  more  profitable  but  less  useful 
items.  This  compounded  our  shortages. 
Price  controls  and  rationing  led  to  black 
markets  and  tax  avoidance,  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment  millions  of  dollars. 

What  policies  would  be  most  advisable 
now? 

Several  steps  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately : 

1.  Cut  out  all  Government  exjienditures 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Purpose:  Reduce 
deficit  financing  to  a  minimum— most  Im- 
portant of  all. 
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2.  Cut  out  all  public  works  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Purpose:  Prevent  unnecessary  de- 
mands for  materials  and  men  at  a  time  when 
there  are  not  enough  of  either  to  so  around; 

provide  an  ace  in  the  hole  if  it  is  laier  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  economy. 

3  Use  strict  controls  over  consumer  credit 
and  real-estate  credit  as  the  primary  means 
of  reducln?  current  abnormal  demands  for 
autos,  appliances,  and  houses.  Purpose:  (a) 
Release  materials  and  men  for  necessary 
armament  work,  (bi  Stimulate  saving  to 
permit  purchase  cl  Government  securities 
by  Individuals,  ici  Restore  competition  by 
getting  abnormal  demand  In  line  with  some- 
what  reduced   supply. 

4  Substitute  a  combination  of  normal  and 
surtax  rates  for  excess-profits  taxes,  and 
complement  such  higher  rates  with  re- 
negotiation to  take  unreasonable  profits  out 
of  rearmament.  Balance  renegotiation  with 
production  and  cost  Incentives.  Purpose: 
Although  not  ringing  with  the  same  political 
appeal  as  excess-profits  taxes,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  retain  Incentives  for  cor- 
porate managements  to  control  costs  and  pre- 
vent waste  and  Inflation. 

5.  Use  price  controls  and  wage  controls 
later  (a)  if  the  above  measures  fail  after  an 
honest  effort,  and  (b)  if  we  step  up  arma- 
ment production  beyond  that  now  estimated. 
There  should  be  no  piecemeal  price  controls, 
and  price  controls  should  be  tied  in  directly 
with  wa?e  controls  right  from  the  start. 

6.  Raise  personal  income-tax  rates.  Pur- 
pose: (a I  To  help  defray  armament  expendi- 
tures and  reduce  need  for  deficit  financing, 
(b)  Siphon  off  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.  (O  Reduce  the  demand  lor 
commodities  in  short  supply. 

A  healthy  economy  Is  as  important  today 
as  military  strength. 
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HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPE 

Or    KANS.».S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  SCKOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  there  were  reported  in  the 
press  a  statement  and  sentiments  on 
the  part  of  high  Government  officials 
who  sought  to  place  the  blame  upon  the 
American  people  for  the  condition  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  both  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and  certainly  as 
far  as  the  defenses  of  the  country  are 
concerned. 

The  people  eenerally  have  a  way  of 
finding  out  where  the  blame  should  be 
placed.  An  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  of  August  25.  1950,  en- 
titled "You  Are  to  Blame."  This  edi- 
torial points  out  so  very  vividly  some 
things  that  I  r.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  where  it  may  be  preserved,  and 
where  all  may  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YotT  Are  to  Blame 

As  an  average  American  you  will  be  In- 
terested   In    knowing    that    administration 


apologists  on  the  radio.  In  the  press,  and  in 
speeches,  now  say  that  "the  American  peoo'.e 
are  to  blame  far  the  fact  that  we  now  fiiid 
ourselves  unprepared." 

The  people,  say  these  spokesmen,  wouldn't 
let  Congress  appropriate  the  money  that  was 
needed  for  vital  defense  equipment.  By  the 
same  token  the  people  are  to  blame  for  wast- 
ing money  and  diverting  it  to  useless  proj- 
ects and  material  instead  of  investing  in 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  .<;hips. 

This  puts  a  dread  bvirden  on  you.  the 
average  citizen — so  great  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  yotir  clns  can  be  mentioned. 
However,  so  you  may  know  the  enormity  of 
your  misdeeds  in  this  resjject.  here  are  some 
of  the  items  in  the  Indictment: 

Out  of  each  $7  of  de'ense  appropriations, 
only  (1  was  spent  for  equipment  since  VJ- 
day.  The  rest  went  for  "housekeeping." 
You  did  that.  You  were  to  blame  lor  put- 
ting hundreds  of  ships  and  thousands  of 
planes  "in  mothballs."  Instead  of  keeping 
them  in  serviceable  condition,  In  Teddy 
Roosevelt  fashion.  You  ordered  a  huge  sir- 
craft  carrier  scrapped  after  construction  was 
under  way.  You  ordered  the  teurmg  down 
of  an  Army  camp  in  Alaska,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000,000.  then  ordered  it  .shipped  to  S?at- 
tle;  then  you  had  the  ships  turn  around  and 
haul  the  material  back  to  Alaska,  at  a  p>oint 
within  10  miles  of  where  it  had  beer.. 

You  asked  for  910  family  houses  in  Alaska 
to  shelter  Army  personnel,  at  a  cost  of 
»58.350  a  house.  You  ordered  $108,290,859 
worth  of  tropical  worsted  unllorms — $12;* 
each  for  every  enlisted  man  in  the  Army. 
You  asked  for  money  to  modernize  102  more 
M-26  tp.nks  than  the  Army  has.  (By  the 
wav ,  have  those  tanks  app>earpd  in  Korea?) 
You  fired  a  great  admiral  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  diSer  with  some  of  the  Navy 
bosses  on  policies,  thus  putting  a  muzzle  on 
that  freedom  of  speech  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  etBcient  and  economical  admin- 
istration. 

Then,  in  a  vave  of  false  economy,  you  took 
another  tack  and  resorted  to  frantic  slashes. 
You  compelled  Government  stenc^aphers  m 
Washington  to  get  along  with  only  3.6  type- 
writers apiece.  You  left  millions  of  p>eople 
off  the  Federal  payrolls  who  could  have  been 
there.  You  pestered  the  Army  engineers  so 
they  reduced  their  askings  for  big  dams  and 
such — past,  present,  and  future — to  a  paltry 
$56,000,000,000.  In  your  Pendergastian  par- 
simony, you  spent  only  $191,081,334,191  m 
the  years  of  1946-49,  inclusive,  whereas  the 
32  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  F.  D. 
Rcosevelt  (up  to  1941 1.  spent  almost  as 
much,   or  $179,620,113,645. 

You  were  so  niggardly  that  you  got  the 
country  into  the  pitifully  small  debt  of 
$256,000,000,000,  whereas  it  might  have  been 
a  trillion.  For  tobacco  to  feed  the  star%lng 
Europeans  you  only  allowed  a  measly  little 
$258,000,000. 

Your  reckless  plnchpenny  false  economy 
went  so  far  as  to  harass  the  underprivileged 
hillbillies  of  Aroostook  County,  some  of  whom 
got  only  $100,000  a  year  in  potato  subsidiea. 
and  had  to  sell  their  yachts  and  discharge 
their  chauffeurs  and  second  maids.  That 
was  dtiring  the  shameful  year  of  1948,  when 
you  gave  away  only  $200,000,000  for  potatoes, 
and,  then,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  you 
extorted  3  cents  a  bushel  for  the  same  pota- 
toes for  which  they  had  been  paid  $2.  so  they 
could  use  them  for  livestock  feed.  You  took 
over  only  2,000.000.000  eggs  and  comparable 
quantities  of  butter,  wheat,  and  other  com- 
modities, under  your  tightwad  policy. 

Remember,  these  are  only  a  few  typical 
examples.  The  whole  story  is  such  as  to 
cause  Infinite  distress  to  the  brave  btareau- 
crats  who  vainly  tried  to  deter  you  Iroai 
taking  ycur  mad  course 

Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 
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Hon.  William  M.  WhittingtoB,  of 
Miitisiippi 


BCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(  T 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day Ust  the  voters  of  that  splendid  sec- 
tion of  Mississippi  known  as  the  Delta, 
held  their  primary  election  to  nominate 
a  sueoenor  to  the  Honorable  Willi.^m  M. 
WHTmwGTON.  the  able  Congressman 
from  that  district.  This  serves  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  few  remaining  weeks 
of  this  Mssion  of  the  E:ghty-first  Con- 
gran  wUl  Bark  the  termination  of  the 
Ions,  dlstlngixished.  and  efficient  service 
of  this  noble  son  of  Mississipp.  in  the 
Halls  of  the  American  Congress. 

Two  years  ago  this  outstanding  Mis- 
sissippian  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  relection.  after  hav- 
ing served  for  24  years  with  distinction 
and  ability.  The  shock  of  this  an- 
nouncement was  so  great  for  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  that  even  though 
several  distinguished  sons  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  announced  their  candi- 
dacy, the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  demanded  that  Will 
WHrmwcToif  again  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection  and  return  to 
Congress.  His  popularity  and  efficiency 
were  so  well  recognized  that  the  prospec- 
tive candidates  announced  their  with- 
drawal upon  condition  that  Congress- 
man Whittington  would  reconsider  and 
becom<'  a  candidate,  an  incident,  no 
doubt,  without  parallel  in  the  political 
history  of  Mississippi.  Battling  between 
conflicting  emclions  of  the  desire  to 
withdraw  from  public  life  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  pressing  obligation  of 
duty,  he  reluctantly  reconsidered  the  de- 
cision and  was  reelected  to  the  Eighty- 
first  Coae:res3  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former  announcement  of  my  personal 
frtand  and  colleague's  retirement  from 
the  Halls  of  this  Congress.  I  paid  my 
humble  tribute  to  this  distinguished  Mis- 
aissippian  and  able  American,  and  in- 
serted in  tiie  Record  In  connection  with 
my  remarks  a  number  of  select  editorials 
lamenting  Congressman  Whiitinctom's 
decision  to  retire  and  praising  his  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  country — Appendix 
of  the  CoffCRESsioNAL  Record,  volume  94. 
part  9.  pages  A1372  and  A1373. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  statement  of 
the  final  and  irrevocable  decision  of  our 
colleague  to  retire  was  pubUcized.  the 
press  of  our  section  of  the  country  again 
eulogized  this  distinguished  pubbc  serv- 
ant. A  number  of  them  are  submitted 
herewith  for  posterity.  These  spon- 
taneous and  unselfish  tributes  are  truly 
deserved.  The  record  made  by  Will 
Whittingtom  in  the  Conpress  and  the 
fr\iits  of  his  service  will  long  stand  as 
.>a  enduring  monument  to  a  great  Mis- 


sisslppian  and  an  outstanding  statesman. 
The  editorials  follow: 

{Vtom  the  Greenwood  (IIIm.)  Morning  Star 
of  jRDuary  21.  1950 1 

Tm  DisTWCT  VwTxa  Whitttncton  in 

CONCKCSS 

We  read  with  retrr^t  that  Congreaaman 
Will  WHrmNCTON  has  decided  he  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  It  Is  our  hum- 
ble opinion  the  district  and  our  great  State 
r.ced  Mr  WHrrriKOTOH  In  Congreas.  We 
therefore  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
draft   WHnTTKGToif  movement. 

It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion upon  State  Senator  Frank  Smith,  or  any 
oth^r  person  who  might  seek  the  vacant  seat. 
We  have  a  high  regard  for  Senator  Smith,  aa 
Is  shown  by  our  publication  of  his  fine  col- 
umn In  our  Sunday  Star. 

The  point  we  want  to  get  across  Is  that  no 
new  man  could  represent  this  district  on  so 
many  vitally  Important  committees  and  in 
other  capacities  In  Washington,  as  does  Con- 
gressman WHrmNCTON.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  Influential  and  capable  men  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

While  the  vast  flood-control  program  Is 
yet  incomplete,  and  while  controversies  rage 
over  roads  and  highways.  Congressman 
WHrrriNCTOx  Is  in  a  key  position  to  render 
Invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict and  to  the  entire  Nation.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  these  two  very  Important  commltteea. 

Congressman  WHrrnNOXON  Is  perhaps  the 
best-Informed  man  in  Congress  on  the  Na- 
tion's flood-control  program.  Certainly  none 
Is  bLs  peer  In  this  respect.  It  follows  easily 
that  the  Delta  needs  him  In  Congreas. 

We  are  familiar  with  Congresaman  Whtt- 
TiNCTONS  long  expressed  desire  of  retiring. 
We  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  drafted  2  years  ago.  after  announcing  his 
retirement.  We  believe  he  is  absolutely  sin- 
cere and  that  It  will  require  the  combined 
voices  of  voters  all  over  the  district  In  an 
earnest  appeal  before  he  will  give  considera- 
tion. It  Is  highly  possible  that  he  wUl  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  even  the  most  persuasive  over- 
tures. 

The  Biblical  quot«tlon  which  refers  to  a 
prophet  being  without  honor  In  his  home 
town,  applies  In  the  case  of  men  such  as 
Congressman  WHrrriMcTON.  I'm  sure  we 
here  In  Leflore  County  and  area  do  not  fully 
realise  the  great  service  Mr.  WimTiMOTON  has 
rendered  and  Is  In  position  to  continue,  if  he 
remains  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

IProm  the  Greenwood  (Mlas.)  Common- 
wealth of  January  22.  185U| 

CoNCKKSfiMAN    WRTmMCTON 

The  announcement  of  Congressman  Will 
M.  Whtttington  Dot  to  seek  reelection  as 
Representative  of  the  Third  Congressional 
Dliitrlct  at  the  end  of  his  term  meets  with 
genuine  regrvt  throughout  the  Delta  and  the 
State  of  Ifls^sslppl. 

MUsl8.Mppl  will  lose  one  of  the  mofit  nota- 
ble Representatives  In  Washington  and  the 
whole  Mississippi  Valley  its  stanchcst  leader 
for  flood  control.  He  has  been  the  No.  I 
champion  and  fighter  for  flood  control  in 
all  eSoru  to  keep  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Its  tributaries  behind  safe  and  sound  levees. 

His  retirement  Is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
country's  river  valleys  and  all  navigation 
Interests. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  old  House 
Flood  Control  Committee  and  Its  at  preaent 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  ComnUitee. 
wtUch  authorizes  flood  control  and  rivers 
and  harbors  projects.  In  his  long  tenure  of 
ofllce  he  has  not  only  served  his  congressional 
district  but  the  State  and  Nation  and  we 
are  all  under  obligations  to  his  leadership 
and  sound  thinking.    He  has  always  been 


fair  In  serving  where  urgency  of  flxxl  con- 
trol was  needed  and  did  not  allow  any  party 
afflilatlon  to  swerve  his  actions. 

Mr.  WHrmNr.TON  has  served  for  26  years 
and  on  May  4  this  year  will  be  74  years  eld. 
All  of  us  know  that  this  long  service  has 
been  trying  and  at  times  vexing,  but,  desptts 
any  circumstance  that  may  have  arisen.  Mr. 
WHrmNCTOM  has  always  kept  his  composure 
and  his  motives  never  questioned.  He  has 
the  valuable  asset  of  thinking  matters 
through,  no  matter  how  much  voluminous 
detail  is  Involved.  He  is  today  one  of  our 
most  varied  public  servants. 

The  counties  In  Mr  WHrrrTNCTOW's  district 
have  long  depended  upon  him  for  Informa- 
tion In  national  affairs  and  he  always  found 
time  to  give  his  best  tboughu  and  attention 
to  them  Nothing  was  trivial  to  him  when 
It  came  to  serving  his  constltuenti.  He  Is 
noted  for  replying  to  the  most  trivial  matter 
and  no  matter  what  station  In  life  a  man 
might  occupy,  he  obtained  the  best  service 
from  his  Congressman. 

Greenwood  Is  going  to  miss  bis  valuable 
service  most  of  all.  It  Is  through  him  that 
the  city  enjoys  many  Federal  aeencles  and 
benefits,  especially  In  regard  to  flood-control 
projects.  It  was  nice  to  have  a  Congressman 
live  In  your  midst  where  his  advice  a::d  coun- 
sel could  be  obtained  any  time.  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  can  never  fully 
repay.  His  decision  to  retire  Is  s  matter 
of  regret  to  everybody 

Replacing  Mr.  WHrrriNOroif  for  the  Im- 
portant place  he  has  so  long  occupied  Is 
golnK  to  call  for  much  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  voters  Good  men  who  have  been 
serving  like  Mr  WHrmKoroN  will  be  hard 
to  replace.  He  has  set  an  example  of  what 
the  public  learns  to  expect  and  respect.  His 
successor  will  have  a  big  place  to  fill  because 
be  has  placed  his  service  on  a  national  scale 
Instead  of  a  congressional  district. 

In  Mr  Whittincton's  retirement.  It  does 
not  mean  he  will  lose  any  Interest  In  his 
community  or  Nation  and  he  will  be  resdy 
to  advise  and  help  in  any  way  possible,  as 
he  has  always  done.  And  In  these  trouble- 
some times  advice  of  men  like  him  will  b« 
most  helpful. 

(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn  )    Commercial 
Appeal  of  January  22.  1950  J 

Whittuicton's   Dicision 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  Ameri- 
can flood  control  policies,  projects  and 
progress  wculd  deny  to  Representative  Will 
Whittincton  the  rest  he  Intends  to  seek 
through  retirement  from  the  House.  Never- 
theless, his  retirement  will  be  a  tremendous 
loM  to  the  country's  river  valleys  and  to  Its 
navigation  Interests. 

As  chairman  of  the  old  House  Flood  Con- 
trol Commlttfe  and  as  present  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  which  au- 
thorizes nood  control  and  rivers  and  har- 
b'us  projects.  Judge  WHrrriNOTON  has  served 
the  whole  country  as  well  aa  his  Mississippi 
constituents  In  splendid  manner  and  both 
owe  his  efforts  much  Indeed. 

He  haa  been  a  Member  of  the  Hotise  for 
2«  years.  When  he  sought  to  retire  2  years 
ago  hla  State's  political  leaders  and  his  con- 
stituents j>ersuaded  him  to  delay.  They 
should  defer  to  his  wishes  now.  Judge 
WHrrriNcTTNs  loni?  handling  of  flood  con- 
trol legislation  has  been  marked  bv  un- 
swerving adamancy  in  requiring  establish- 
ment of  economic  Justification  cf  proposed 
proJecU.  If  that  was  lacking,  the  project 
was  not  approved.  In  that  respect.  Judge 
Whittincton  has  been  every  taxpayer's 
representative 

A  floe  ding  Mississippi  concurrent  with  his 
decision  to  retire  is  a  sharp  reminder  of  the 
importance  of  control  works.  A  few  yesrs 
sgo.  the  present  flccd  could  hive  been  a 
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great  disaster  That  It  Is  not  Is  due  to  the 
works  for  which  Judjje  WHrmNcTow  pro- 
vided authorizing  leadership. 


(Prom  the  Jackson   (Miss  t   Clarion  Ledger 
of  January  22.  1950] 

Ms.   WHrmNCTON's  Retirement  a   Blow  to 
THE  Lower  Valley 

Like  thousands  of  other  MisJlsslpplans.  we 
received  without  surprise  but  with  deep  and 
genuine  regret  Congressman  Will  M.  Whit- 
TiNCTON's  announcement  that  he  will  retire 
from  ofBce  January  1.  after  representing  the 
Third  Mississippi  Congressional  District  for 
26  years:  that  he  has  •definitely  decided  not 
to  l)e  a  candidate  for  reelection." 

Mr  Whittincton's  colleagues  In  the  House 
share  the  regret  that  Misslsslpplans  feel  over 
his  announcement.  So  do  the  officials  and 
civic  and  business  leaders  of  all  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  States.  They  realize,  as  do  most 
ICsslsslpplans,  that  Will  Whittincton  s 
■errlces  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  whole 
Valley — to  the  Nation. 

He  is  recognized  In  Washington  not  only 
as  a  most  able  Representative  but  also  as  a 
statesman  and  as  probably  the  foremost  con- 
grssslcnal  or  national  authority  on  flood- 
control  problems  and  rivers  and  harbors 
development. 

As  all  Washington  news  reports  of  his  re- 
tirement announcement  emphasized.  "Lower 
Valley  Congressmen  said  the  distinguished 
Misslsslpplans  retirement  would  be  a  sharp 
blow  to  the  entire  Valley." 

The  heaviest  loss,  however,  is  Mississippi's 
and  the  Third  Districts. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  veteran  Repre- 
sentative has  earned  the  rest  and  rewards  of 
retirement.  None  can  criticize  his  decision. 
He  la.  as  he  reminds,  approaching  his  seventy- 
second  birthday.  He  wanted  to  retire  2  years 
sgo.  but  yielded  to  public  pleas  and  Insistence 
that  he  accept  one  more  term  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  timing  of  his  announcement  reveals  a 
courtesy  and  consideration  typical  of  the 
Delta  statesman  He  announced  his  coming 
retirement  nearly  a  year  In  advance  of  the 
expiration  of  his  current  term  "to  give  ample 
time  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  my 
successor."  That  consideration  doubtless  is 
appreciated  by  announced  and  prospective 
candidates. 

Whoever  is  elected  to  succeed  Representa- 
tive Whittincton  will  have  some  "big  shoes 
to  fill,"  an  inheritance  to  challenge  the  best 
that  Is  within  him. 

Meantime,  with  a  great  many  other  Mis- 
slsslpplans. we  hope  Mr.  Whittincton  derives 
the  maxlmufb  pleasure  and  satisfaction  out 
of  his  final  year  of  congressional  service  and 
approaches  his  well-earned  retirement  hale 
and  hearty  and  filled  with  the  sest  of  Uvlng. 

[From  the  Natchez  (Ml&s  )  Times  of 

May  23.  1950 1 

Wnx  WHrrrutCTON  and  thi  Ro.\d  Bill 

We  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat,  when 
Hon,  W.  M.  WHrrriNCTON  retires  from  Con- 
gress next  year,  not  only  Mississippi  but  the 
Nation  win  have  ioet  one  of  the  most  able 
Congressmen  to  ever  sit  in  the  Halls  of  our 
National  Congress. 

His  work  In  connection  with  flood  control 
Is  as  well  known  in  Maine  and  Oregon  as  It 
Is  in  Mississippi.  He  has  been  the  recog- 
nized head,  and  the  authority,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  flood  control  for  the  past  15 
years. 

But  his  work  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  America's  magnlflcent  system  of 
highways  Is  strangely  enough  little  known. 
It  hiis  been  one  of  his  major  efforts. 

Recognizing  that  transportation  was  the 
major    p.oblem    of    a    gi-owlng    nation,    he 


worked  with  a  will  to  create  State  aid  from 
the  Federal  funds  to  build  thousands  of 
miles  of  Federal-aid  highways.  These  are 
admittedly  the  finc«t  highways  In  the  world. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
passed  the  Whittington  highways  biU  by  a 
vote  of  246  to  34.  It  appropriates  *570,0O0,- 
000  for  the  next  2  years  with  which  to  match 
State  funds  In  the  building  of  highways  in 
the  several  States.  Of  this  amount.  Missis- 
sippi will  receive  lor  each  of  the  two  ensuing 
years.  In  final  passage  of  the  law,  $8,512,000 
Matched  by  State  funds,  which  It  will  be. 
this  gives  us  a  e34.OO0.00O  highway  program 
for   1951  and   1952. 

This  Is  important  because  It  means  the 
development  of  rural  areas  In  this  State. 
Following  the  con.structlon  of  highways  In 
1936-44,  the  rural  development  increased 
crop  production  about  100  percent.  Farmers 
were  able  to  move  back  on  farms  formerly 
abandoned,  and  produce  dairy,  poultry,  and 
meat  products,  and  produce  and  get  their 
crops  to  market  regardless  of  weather.  It 
put  in  cultivation  a  half  million  acres  of 
land,  and  the  Increased  wealth  has  far  more 
than  offset  the  cost,  and  we  still  have  the 
highways. 

Tne  same  thing  will  happen  again.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  will  now  live  on  and  culti- 
vate lands  which  were  believed  inaccessible 
to  market.  The  program  will  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

Will  WHrrriNcTON  spark-pUigsed  this  ef- 
fort in  Congress.  The  law  now  in  Congress 
is  the  most  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  and 
constructive  of  any  such  law  ever  enacted 
in  Congress.  It  Is  a  preat  monument  to  a 
man  who  has  devoted  26  years  of  his  life  to 
championing  the  development  of  the  Nation, 
reeardless  of  geographical  location. 

We  hop>e  he  lives  many  years:  but  when 
he  passes  on  we  people  of  Mississippi  should 
build  a  monument  to  him  as  a  recognition 
of  his  great  service. 

(Prom  the  Jackson,    (Miss.)    Clarion  Ledger 

of  August  7.   1950 1 

HzLL  Gn-i:  the  Job  His  Best  Until  the  Dat 

He   Retires 

"Most  Congressmen  would  be  Inclined  to 
take  things  easy  in  their  last  few  months 
In  office,  once  they  had  decided  to  retire." 
the  Delta  Democrat-Times  observes.  "It  is 
human  and  understandable  to  slack  off 
When  retirement  lies  Just  ahead. 

"But  Will  Whittington  continues  to  com- 
port himself  in  liehalf  of  his  constituents 
Just  as  if  he  had  set  his  heart  on  serving 
another  20  years  and  was  fighting  off  a  dozen 
strong  competitors.  Greenville  Is  especially 
obligated  to  him  for  his  major  contribu- 
tion toward  securing;  the  newly  authorized 
Federal  Judicial  district,  and  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  respect  to  activating  the 
air  base. 

"All  of  which  makes  It  more  difficult  to 
be  resigned  to  his  retirement." 

This  tribute  doubtless  was  appreciated  by 
many  of  Representative  Will  WHrrriNG- 
tons  friends,  but  nothing  In  It  surprised 
anybody  at  all  familiar  with  Will  WHrmNO- 
TON  s  character   and  habits. 

He  has  throughout  all  the  many  years  of 
his  service  In  the  House  conducted  himself 
as  If  "he  had  set  his  heart  on  serving  an- 
other 20  years  and  was  fighting  off  a  dozen 
strong  comjsetitors." 

That's  why  he  served  many  more  than  20 
years,  and  could  have  continued  to  serve  as 
long  as  his  health  held  out  and  he  asked 
for  or  would  accept  reelection. 

That  also  is  why  he  frequently  had  no 
compjetltors  at  all.  much  less  20  strong  ones. 

It  Isn't  surprising  that  Will  Whittington, 
facing  retirement  after  so  many  years  in  the 
House,  should  keep  on  working  Just  as  hard 


for  his  constituents  and  district  as  if  he  was 
seeking  reelection.  That  is  his  character. 
He  will  give  the  Job  the  best  that  is  within 
him  until  the  day  he  leaves  it  And  that's 
another  reason  why  Editor  Carter  is  not  the 
only  citizen  of  that  district  who  finds  It 
"difficult  to  be  resigned  to  his  retirement." 
Thousands  of  Mlssissippians  who  live  and 
vote  in  other  districts  but  who  know  the 
value  of  Mr.  Whittinctcn  s  services,  share 
that  difficulty. 


Universal  Military  Trsininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PE.VNSTLVANU 
l;;   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  depislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gsizette  of  yes- 
terday, one  from  the  Pittsburgh  F»ress  of 
last  Sunday,  and  one  from  the  Daily 
News  of  Philadelphia  of  August  23,  all 
supporting  universal  militarj'  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  J 
For  the  Long  Hacx  Onlt 

Americans  must  plan  and  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  may  have  to  live  in  a  di- 
vided and  hostile  world  for  the  next  10  to 
20  years.  In  the  light  of  such  a  prospect  this 
newspaper  pointed  out  a  few  dajs  ago  that 
some  systematic  program  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing and  adequate  fiow  of  trained  fight- 
ing men  is  both  indispensable  and  in- 
escapable. 

But  the  specific  program  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  UMT  ( universal  military 
training )  should  be  carefully  weighed 
against  serious  alternatives. 

At  least  13  of  the  14  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  report- 
edly favor  injsnediate  enactment  of  UMT — 
if  only  on  a  stand-by  basis.  Other  advocates 
cf  the  program  are  said  to  l>elieve  that  only 
under  the  Impetus  of  some  such  crisis  as 
Korea  would  Congress  dare  enact  so  sweep- 
ing a  measure.  We  would  accept  such  a 
verdict  regretfully.  But  if  it  should  t>e  cor- 
rect as  a  matter  of  legislative  strategy,  then 
the  citizen  should  understand  clearly  what 
UMT  (apart  from  some  of  the  problems  of 
education  and  moral  safeguards  which  it 
raises )  can  and  cannot  do. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  quick  passage  of 
UMT  or  any  comprehensive  military  train- 
ing program  would  have  immense  psycho- 
logical value  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  serve  notice  on  the  Kremlin  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  "sweat  it  out."  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  take. 

But  UMT  would  supply  no  men  either  tor 
Korea  or  for  precautionary  mobilization. 
None  cf  the  trainees  would  be  available  for 
niilliary  service  for  6  months,  and  those  who 
did  not  then  choose  to  eniist  could  not  be 
called  for  another  year.  It  is  doutitful  that 
sufficient  training  p)ersonnel  could  be  sp>ared 
to  put  UMT  into  operation  until  the  Korean 
war  is  disposed  of  and  mobilization  to  meet 
foreseeable  perils  is  complete.  UMT.  there- 
fore, is  no  substitute  for  selective  service  or 
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for  calllnc  the  NaUooAl  Guard  and  the  aeveral 


and  tn  the  face  of  all  these 
ItaUtaUoBa.  m  arc  forced  back  to  our  origi- 
nal theaU:  The  United  8tat«*  muBt  move 
ImnMdlately  toward  k»m  aatabUalMtf.  ays- 
t«inatk:  meana  of  proTldlng  military  man- 
power for  the  long  piill  abcad. 

[Ttam  the  PltUburgh   Preaa  of  Au;.  ^   27. 

1950) 
DoMT  Dn^T  UMT 

The  alarming  wemkneaaes  In  our  defense  es- 
tabiUhment.  as  revMldd  by  the  Korean  war. 
demanded  and  continue  to  demand  emer- 
gency measures. 

Though  the  highest  priority  must  be  grant- 
ed to  the  neeOi  of  our  troops  now  engaged  In 
battle,  it  is  scarcely  less  urgent  that  we  begin 
to  build  the  fighting  forces  we  will  need  to 
Insure  our  security  as  long  as  the  threat  of 
Soviet  aggreatlcn  continues. 

A  syafm  of  unlTersal  military  training 
la  the  first  aaaentlal  in  such  a  program.  It 
ahOQld  go  into  operation  Just  as  soon  as  the 
asrvice  personnel  can  be  spared  to  direct  It. 

OiUy  compulsory  training  will  provide  the 
men  needed  to  fill  the  gapw  In  the  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  organized  re- 
serves, the  two  civilian  forces  which  must 
reinforce  the  Regular  Army  in  any  national 
crisis 

We  dare  not  wait  for  an  enemy  attack  to 
betjin  training  our  men.  We  must  have 
trained  troops  in  readiness  to  meet  on  a  mo- 
ments  notice  the  enemy's  trained  troops. 

It  was  a  national  disgrace  that  we  had  to 
••nd  raw  recriilts  into  the  field  against  the 
yataran  troops  of  the  North  Korean  Reds.  It 
was  unfair  to  the  men,  because  they  didn't 
know  how  to  protect  themselves. 

It  was  unfair  to  th"lr  families,  because 
many  lives  were  sacrificed  when  green  troops 
were  thrown  against  an  enemy  who  was  their 
superior  In  training  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
in  numbers. 

None  of  those  deficiencies  would  have 
existed  If  we  had  t>cen  properly  prepared  to 
meet  such  an  emereency. 

This  shouldn't  happened  aKaln. 

Congress  can  prevent  It  from  happening 
again,  by  adopting  the  measures  and  voting 
the  money  now  to  create  the  military  organi- 
sation needed  to  defend  this  country. 

We  went  into  both  world  wars  without  be- 
ing being  ready  to  fight. 

CXtr  allies  had  to  hold  the  line  for  us  while 
we  trained  our  troops. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  anyone  to  hold  the 
line  for  us  if  there  Is  a  next  time. 

lloat  of  our  prospective  allies  are  looking 
tc  us  to  defend  them.  We  will  be  in  the 
front  Hue  on  the  first  day  of  the  war,  if  there 
Is  a  world  war  III.  We  cannot  escape  that, 
because  Russia  regards  us  as  enemy  No.  1. 

Russia  has  2.900.000  trained  men  In  uni- 
form today.  Her  satellites  have  another  mil- 
lion or  more.  Together  they  have  millions 
more  in  reserve. 

We  need  not  match  that  professional  army, 
man  for  man. 

But  we  should  have  the  trained  reserves  to 
meet  our  requirements  in  an  emergency. 
And  since  plans  call  for  training  only  850.000 
m«"n  a  year,  the  training  program  ctrn  begin 
none  too 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News  of  Atigust 
2J.    19601 

UMivauAi.  Ma-rtAKT  Tkainino 
Further  delay  in  the  enactment  of  a  unl- 
Tersal military  training  law  under  which 
Aaaartca's  youth  would  be  prepared  to  serve 
thetr  country  ns  the  need  might  arise  la 
merely  procrastinating  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  issues  the  Nation  has  to  face.  The.  pest 
rve  years,  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 


War,  have  shown  that  unless  America  reveals 
It  Is  ready  and  willing  to  defend,  not  only 
Its  own  liberty,  but  freedom  everywhere,  ag- 
gression will  sap  and  destroy  that  freedom. 

Indications  in  Washington  are  that  the 
opinions  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Louis  Johnson  In  favor  of  UMT  has 
swung  many  dubious  Members  of  Conjtress 
toward  early  enactment.  Senator  Miulaed 
E.  Ttdtngs,  Maryland  Democrat  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  Arm^d  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  pointed  out  that  "If  we  do  not 
do  it  now.  we  may  never  do  It."  And  that 
wculd  be  tragic  In  that  It  would  deprive  the 
Nation  of  adequate  defense. 

Experlnienta  at  Fort  Knox  have  shown 
UMT  actually  Is  beneficial  to  America's  young 
men.  even  if  they  never  are  called  to  fire  a 
shot.  The  mental  and  physical  development, 
the  instruction  and  trades  they  acquire  and 
the  self-confidence  In  their  own  ability  that 
Is  engendered  In  them  will  stand  them  in 
good   stead   throughout   their   lives. 

In  addition,  the  creation  of  a  reservoir  of 
intelligently  trained  men,  ready  to  answer 
their  country's  call  at  a  moment's  notice, 
can  be  one  of  the  greatest  Incentives  for 
world  peace.  No  aggressor,  who  knows  he 
faces  a  prepared  America,  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  strike  against  the  common  good. 
It  Is  only  when  he  believes  he  can  act  swiftly 
and  before  the  United  States  can  train  Its 
huge  resources  of  manpower  and  Industry 
that  he  Is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a  quick 
victory. 

UMT  is  a  national  necessity  today.  There 
should  be  no  more  stalling  on  its  enactment 
and  enforcement. 


Democracy  Begins  at  Home 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  (Icoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 \  1950 

Mr.  MUNEnr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  article 
written  by  Chester  C.  Diettert.  principal 
of  the  Kankakee  Township  School  of 
Tefft.  Ind..  entitled  "Democracy  Begins 
pt  Home."  It  was  published  In  the 
School  Board  Journal  for  Augxist  lfi50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DZMOCBACT    BKGINS   AT   HOMI 

(By  Chester  C.  Diettert) 
When  we  throw  Jtistice  out  the  window 
with  even  a  minor  Injustice  to  one  of  our 
fellow  men,  democracy  has  been  hurt  and 
we  have  become  Its  enemy.  When  we  use 
Gestapo  meth'ids  In  leveling  general  accu- 
sations against  some  of  our  citizens  with- 
out giving  confclderatlcn  to  thetr  rights,  prlv- 
lieges.  Immunities,  and  conditions,  we  are 
putting  them  Into  mental  concentration 
camps  Just  as  surely  as  the  Russians  and 
Nasts  placed  people  Into  physical  concen- 
tration camps  without  due  process  of  law. 
When,  In  our  deliberative  boards  or  policy- 
making groups,  we  permit  a  minority  or 
even  a  single  dlctaturlal  talker  to  cvidgel 
other  members  Into  conformity,  we  are  set- 
ting up  a  little  Hitler  or  a  little  Stalin  and 
are  throwing  democracy  cut  the  window. 
Nothing  cculd  be  mure  un-American.     It  is 


on  these  local  community  levels  that  the 
danger  of  communism  and  fascism  begins, 
not  on  the  usually  supp<i«ed  national  level. 

When  we  lack  mercy  In  dealing  with  our 
fellow  men,  even  though  we  may  be  able  to 
hide  behind  the  cloak  of  legality,  we  cannot 
right  the  wrong.  There  is  no  better  formula 
for  the  solution  of  our  community  problems 
than  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  cooperation. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  these  that  will 
work  democrntlcally. 

When  we  show  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
services  of  our  fellow  men  to  our  community, 
we  are  slapping  down  the  Ideal  of  service  and 
are  encouraging  an  attitude  of  "everyone  for 
himself."  or  "let  everyone  look  out  for  his 
own  affairs.  It's  no  concern  of  ours."  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  This  attitude  is  the 
beginning  of  the  breakdown  of  democracy 
and  community  cooperation  and  Improve- 
ment. 

Democracy  has  always  empha.sl^ed  the  In- 
dividual— his  rights.  prlvllek:es  duties,  and 
Immunities.  When  we  disregard  these  funda- 
mental Ideals  In  our  community  activities 
we  have  started  on  the  road  to  totalitarian- 
ism And  the  little  Hitlers  and  little  Sialin<5 
In  the  local  community  who  Insist  by  word 
and  deed  that  they  are  the  Interpreters  of 
the  popular  will  and  who  assume  that  they 
know  what  Is  best  for  the  Individuals  In  the 
community,  are  In  reality  the  enemies  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  community  upon  a 
democratic  basis.  They  are  the  leaders  in  the 
break  for  totalitarianism,  whether  commu- 
nistic or  fascist Ic  In  nature.  Such  Individ- 
uals, when  members  of  otir  community  com- 
mittees or  jjoUcy-maklng  boards,  will  violate 
legal  procedures  to  secure  their  ends.  Legal 
protection  of  the  Individual  stands  In  their 
way.  and  they  will  avoid  It  or  Ignore  It  even 
If  It  Is  called  to  their  attention.  They  do  not 
consider  a  situation  upon  the  basis  of  merits 
nor  will  they  counsel  with  open  minds.  Con- 
sequently, their  conclusions  and  decisions 
will  not  be  without  prejudice,  and  may  even 
be  tinged  with  malice,  or  political  advantage. 

We  need  to  guard  democracy  at  home,  at 
the  community  level.  We  need  to  emphasize 
the  protection  of  the  Individual  against  local 
usurpers  or  dictators. 


Brief  Our  Soldiers  in  Korea 


EXTEi«ISION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  L\NE 

or  MASSACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESET'TA-nvES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wLsh  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe.  Boston.  Ma-ss.,  August  27. 
1950: 

W»T  Amhucans  Battlx  iw  KoarA— Wx 
SHOtJLD  Till  Oum  Me?«  Who  A»j:  Factni 
Death  akd  Txll  All  the  Wob'I)  That  Wx 
Ati  Not  Crusaoinc  roi  Dxmoc«act  ca  Ant 
Economic  Ststem  rtrr  roa  a  Pxacx  BriLT  on 
TMX  CHARrn  OF  thx  Untttb  Nations 

(By  James  Morgan) 
Reporu  from  the  battle  front  have  told  us 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Americans  dont 
know  why  they  are  fighting  m  Korea,  Many 
of  them  may  never  have  heard  of  the  place 
untU  they  were  ordered  there. 

Why  not  tell  our  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  ahd  why  not  proclaim  to  all  the  war- 
sick  peoples  of  the  earth  the  simple  easiiy 
understood  reason  for  our  being  in  Korea? 
We  are  battling  on  that  little  ptnmsula  oa 
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tbe  other  side  of  the  globe  for  the  same 
cause  that  drew  us  Into  two  world  v.ars  to 
repe4  an  attack  on  the  peace  of  the  world. 
which  necessarily  Involves  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Napoleon  said  that  the  moral  is  as 
3  to  1  in  comparison  with  the  materul  ele- 
ment In  warfare,  he  confirmed  Shakespeare  s 
line.  "Thrice  Is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel 
Just."  Since  the  GI  s  have  no  quarrel  wuh 
the  North  Koreans.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
tliat  they  should  know  why  they  are  killing 
them  and  l>elng  killed.  It  Is  three  times  more 
Important  than  guns  and  tanks  and  dollars 
that  our  i>eople  and  all  the  peoples  every- 
where should  understand  why  we  have  taken 
up  arms  In  what  may  lie  the  greatest  and 
longest  struggle  In  oiu"  history. 

LOOKING   GIFT   HORSE   IN    THE   MOtTTH 

Our  purpose  in  opposing  Russia  Is  grossly 
misrepresented  by  our  antagonists  and  woe- 
fully misunderstood  even  by  those  who  must 
be  our  friends.  If  we  are  to  win.  The  recip- 
ients of  our  lend-lease  In  the  war.  the  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  In  pjeace.  and  our  assistance  in 
rearmament  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries 
are  looking  those  gift  horses  In  the  mouth 
and  uneasily  wondering  If  they  are  of  the 
Trojan  breed. 

The  world  cannot  get  It  In  Its  head  that 
for  the  first  »ime  a  great  power  has  risen 
which  needs  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to 
prosper  In  peace,  asking  for  no  lands  or 
special  privileges.  If  we  say  we  are  fight- 
ing for  democracy,  that  word  means  little 
outside  the  United  States,  the  common- 
wealth of  nations  and  a  little  fringe  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

Is  our  objective  freedom?  Yes.  but  that 
is  a  far-off  hop>e  There  is  no  bill  of  rights 
east  of  the  Rhine,  nor  south  from  Pyre- 
nees to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Our  ideal 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  Is  unknown 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  clear 
across  Asia.  It  Is  even  less  known  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Iwttom  of  Africa. 

We  Americans  view  communism  with  such 
alarm  that  our  more  or  less  socialistic  allies 
across  the  Atlantic  are  questioning  If  there 
could  be  some  grain  of  truth  In  the  Russian 
propaganda  that  this  is  a  war  for  Wall  Street 
and  American  capitalism.  A  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  humanity  as  a  whole  are  prop- 
ertyless.  with  no  land  or  house  and  with  no 
freedom  to  risk,  with  little  else  than  the  rags 
on  their  backs.  That  vast  ocean  of  misery 
Is  a  perfect  fishing  ground  for  the  Reds  with 
their  slogan.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  chains. 

The  economic  system  of  another  country 
is  none  of  our  business.  Our  legitimate  ob- 
jection to  Russian  communism  is  that  It  is 
a  thinner  and  thinner  dlsgiilse  for  world 
domination  by  a  barbaric  police  state.  We 
were  Just  as  much  against  that  kind  of  rule 
when  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese 
military  clique  had  the  backing  of  capitalism, 
and  Stalin  was  on  our  team.  The  difficulty 
of  our  opposition  to  Imperialism  is  that  Asia 
and  Africa  notice  that  the  imperialist  powers 
are  on  our  side. 

roa  PXACK   BASED  ON    LAW 

We  should  seek  and  choose  and  stick  to 
the  largest  common  denominator  of  our  alms. 
I  veii'ure  to  say  that  our  central  purpose  is 
the  building  of  a  peace  on  a  foundation  of 
international  law.  The  policy  makers  In 
Washington  never  were  wiser  than  when  they 
Invoked  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  our  intervention  In  Korea. 

Of  the  59  members  of  that  organization. 
47  definitely  lined  up  behind  us.  with  6 
Arab  nations  more  or  less  evasive  and  only 
6  others  voting  "No"  on  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  enforcement  of  the  peace.  If  some 
governments  are  slow  to  send  merely  token 
reinforcements  for  the  battlefront.  we  must 
remember  that  It  will  take  time  to  develop 
the  habit  of  such  cooperation.     To  obtain 


that  time,  we  are  In  Korea  to  save  the 
United  Nations. 

Had  we  stood  aside  while  the  Kren:!in 
moved  its  North  Korean  pawns  into  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  established  by  the 
United  Nation.s.  that  organization  would 
have  been  doomed  to  go  the  way  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  faiied  when 
the  European  powers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
Secretary  Stimson  s  appeal  for  Joint  action 
to  halt  the  Japanese  invasion  (A  Manchuria 
in  1931.  That  was  the  go  ahead  signal  for 
Mussolini  to  pounce  on  Ethiopia.  Next  Hit- 
ler was  allowed  to  parade  unopposed  Into 
Austria  and  then  into  Czechoslovakia. 

All  the  while  the  great  powers  were  peep- 
ing at  the  day  of  wrong  ilirough  the  Utile 
hole  of  appeasement.  Just  as  the  Gls  are 
asking  why  they  are  being  killed  in  Korea. 
the  French  asked  in  1938.  "Why  die  for 
Danzig?"  And  the  British  Prime  Minister 
dismissed  C2echoslov;.kia.  the  Korea  of  that 
situation,  as  a  remote,  almost  unknowTi 
country. 

PLATED  Otrr  CAME 

In  simpler  days,  a  war  could  l>e  localized 
and  confined  to  two  belligerents,  with  little 
injury  to  others.  Nations  now  are  so  closely 
tied  together  In  t>onds  of  trade  and  commu- 
nication.  that  a  conflict  anywhere  breaks  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  becomes  general. 
War  has  played  Itself  out  In  our  time,  it  is 
a  hangover,  as  much  of  a  delusion  as  witch- 
craft ever  was. 

The  last  war  that  apparently,  only  ap- 
parently, paid  for  Itself  out  of  the  Indem- 
nity extorted  from  the  loser  was  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  80  years  aco.  The  Allies  In  the 
First  World  War  thought  they  could  make 
Germany  pay  the  bill.  They  were  going  to 
demand  shilling  for  shilling,  ship  for  ship, 
and  hang  the  Kaiser.  But  they  abandoned 
reparations  when  they  found  th-.t  they  would 
have  to  lend  the  Germans  the  money  wuh 
which  to  pay  them. 

By  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War.  the 
victors  had  learned  their  lesson,  and  they 
have  been  paying  Germany  and  Japan  for 
losing.  No  sooner  had  they  knocked  out 
those  enemies  than  they  helped  them  to  get 
on  their  feet,  and  the  victors  have  spent  mil- 
lions to  repair  what  they  had  damaged. 

Granted  that  a  warless  world  Is  an  old 
dream,  modern  war  has  become  a  nightmare 
since  1914  In  the  course  of  those  36  years 
It  has  bankrupted  all  the  great  nations,  ex- 
cept the  United  States.  A  'hlrd  such  catas- 
trophe would  make  the  ruin  universal. 

If  we  would  stop  all  this  confusing  talk 
about  subordinate  questions  and  raise  our 
banner  against  war  Itself  we  would  have  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  father,  mother, 
lover  on  the  planet.  Even  the  Kremlin  pays 
peace  the  tribute  of  Up  service  In  Its  effort  to 
pin  the  label  of  warmonger  on  the  UTilted 
States.  Here  Is  the  great  issue,  on  which  no 
one  would  dare  openly  to  meet  us.  and  It  is 
all -Inclusive. 

With  peace,  democracy,  liberty  and  higher 
living  standards  Inevitably  would  spread 
abroad.  Without  peace,  democracy  would  be 
Impossible  even  here  in  America  and  civiliza- 
tion would  relapse  Into  chaos. 

WANTED :  A  SPOKESMAN 

Calling  Malik  a  liar  Is  a  waste  of  breath  In 
shouting  an  undisputed  thing.  Let  the 
State  Department,  our  delegate  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess, and  the  Voice  o-  America  keep  the  em- 
phasis on  world  law  and  peace.  This  past 
week  28  Senators.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Flan- 
ders of  Vermoit.  called  for  "a  psycholog.cal 
and  spiritual  offensive  against  the  Kremlin" 
and  an  effort  "to  bring  tbe  Russian  and 
American  people  into  coutacc  and  into  rela- 
tions of  brotherhood." 

Woodrow  Wilsons  voice  penetrated  the 
"Iron  curtain"  of  the  German  Kaiser,  and 
that  was  before  the  radio.  His  messages  and 
speeches  were  smuggled  over  the  border  by 


spies  and  airplanes  Enemy  soldiers  and 
pe'Dp'.es  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of 
tre.'iSon.  to  pick  them  up.  But  they  parsed 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  m^iuth  to  mouth, 
and  s^inietimes  vere  hidden  under  the 
hearthstones  of  the  peasantry,  who  treas- 
ured tneji  as  a  new  gospel  cf  deliverance 
from  war.  Finally,  it  was  net  to  the  armies 
but  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  emperors 
carae  with  their  first  offers  of  surrender. 

Where  is  there  a  Wilson  today?  If  the 
Weot  has  no  such  spokesman,  the  East  has 
in  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  Pandit 
Nehru  is  qualified  to  become  tne  tongue  of 
the  silent  masses  of  a  war -stricken  world. 


EaTesdroppers 


EXTENSION  OF  RiilMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

I>-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  • .  1950 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Eavesdroppers."  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Washington  Pest  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ea\-esi«oppeis 

EJnoueh  has  Ijeen  adduced  in  the  Senate 
Investigation  of  wiretapping  to  show  that 
Police  Lt.  Joseph  Shimon  was  a  very  busy 
man  prior  to  and  during  the  Hughes-Brewster 
controversy  in  19*7.  Whether  or  net  Senator 
Brew.^ter  was  formally  mixed  up  In  the  at- 
tempt? to  eavesdrop  on  the  telephone  con- 
versations of  Howard  Hughes  and  of  Attor- 
ney Hugh  Fulton — and  Mr.  Eeewstek  s  expla- 
nations so  far  have  not  been  exactly  con- 
vincing—It  is  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of 
promiscuous  wiretapping  was  going  on.  The 
disclosures  fully  warrant  the  spoiUght  the 
Senate  District  Committee  Is  giving  them. 
The  Police  Departm.ent  has  taken  no  action 
against  Lieutenant  Shimon,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justlcs  repjort  of  a  year  or  so  ago 
apparently  was  flubbed  by  the  United  States 
attorney.  Even  though  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
earlier  this  month  declined  to  indict  Lieu- 
tenant Shimon  before  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions expired.  It  Is  imperative  for  Congress 
and  the  public  to  know  Just  what  hat  been 
going  on.  Incidentally.  In  our  opinion,  the.'e 
also  is  plenty  of  ground  lor  police  trial  board 
action  against  Lieutenant  Shimon. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  legal  basis  for 
wiretapping  of  this  sort,  and  even  the  wire- 
tapping engaged  In  by  the  FBI  In  esplonat^e 
and  kidnapping  casc-s  rests  on  shadowy 
ground.  The  Federal  Communications  Act 
states  flatly:  "No  person,  not  being  author- 
ized by  the  sender,  shall  Intercept  any  com- 
munication and  divulge  •  •  •  the  con- 
tents." A  letter  from  President  Roosevelt 
In  1941  commenting  on  another  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  used  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  wiretapping  in  criminal 
cases.  But  the  Comniunications  Act  has  not 
been  changed,  and  the  Supreme  Coiirt  has  in- 
terpreted the  act  to  mean  that  there  shall  be 
no  tapping  and  divulgence  even  If  the  di^-ul- 
gence  Is  only  to  another  person  In  a  law- 
enforcement  agency.  The  water  has  been 
muddied,  to  be  sure,  by  a  later  mischievous 
decision  by  District  Judge  Holtioff  But.  in 
any  case,  as  a  private  hired  agent  Lieutenant 
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Sh!mon  could  hardly  hare  tapp>«d  wires  for 
any  purpose  txcept  to  dlrulge  tbe  InXorma- 
tton  b«  obtained 

What  all  this  potnU  to  U  th«  need  for 
clartflcatlon  of  tbe  law  by  Oonfraaa.  It  la 
obrUnis  that  a  great  deal  of  wlretapplni;  la 
practlcrd,  not  only  by  law-enforcement 
bodlM.  but  also  by  federal  afenctes  haying 
Uttte  relation  to  law  enforcement  and  by 
Indlrlduals  such  ai  Lieutenant  Shimon,  act- 
ing In  a  ptlTare  capacity.  The  reaaon  la  that 
there  now  la  no  middle  f^ound  between  an 
•baolute  ban  on  wiretapping  and  the  flagrant 
eraston  of  the  law  by  private  busy  bodies. 
What  Is  neceaa«ry  la  lef^l  recognition  that 
there  la  a  neeid  for  wiretapping  In  extremely 
eericua  crime*  but  that  It  mu«',  be  conducted 
within  the  search  and  seliure  provisions  of 
the  fourth  amendment  In  other  words, 
wiretapping  ought  to  be  permitted  only  when 
law-enforcement  agenclea  obtain  vhat  Is 
tantmount  to  a  court  warrant. 

Chairman  Nszlt  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  haa  Indicated  that  a  bill  to  con- 
trol wiretapping  will  be  offered  this  week. 
Reportedly,  It  will  be  modeled  on  the  New 
York  law,  which  authorises  wiretapping  by 
law-enforcement  agencies  but  only  with  the 
astent  of  a  Judge  in  each  specific  Instance. 
Such  a  law  would  not,  of  course,  sanction  the 
kind  of  private  snooping  for  hire  that  Lieu- 
tenant Shimon  has  engaged  In.  We  hope 
that  Congress  will  take  up  the  matter  and 
that  it  wUI  make  whatever  clarification  It 
decides  upon  applicable  not  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict but  to  the  Nation  at  large.  A  law  which 
limited  wiretapping  to  certain  types  of  cases 
with  specific  court  approval  would  both  meet 
•  need  and  make  It  easier  to  crack  down  on 
Illegal  wtreUppln?.  There  already  baa  been 
far  too  much  of  this  Indiscriminate  invasion 
of  telephone  cooununicatlon  by  private  ears, 
and  Congress  ought  to  slap  stiff  criminal 
penalties  on  those  who  take  the  law  Into 
tbelr  own  hands. 


Baltimore  Chapter  of  American  Jewish 
Committee  Condemni  Tactics  of  Rus- 
sian Representative  in  the  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  UAKTLAm 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
timore Ctiapter  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  through  ita  chapter  chair- 
man. Mr.  Shakman  Kat^,  has  made  pub- 
he  lis  policy  of  denunciation  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Rus.sian  representative  to  the 
Umted  Natloos,  Delegate  Jacob  A. 
Malik  This  wiBWge  was  sent  to  com- 
mittee members  in  500  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
Voice  of  America  use  it  in  penetrating 
the  iron  ctirtaln. 

Tt  mlKht  be  well  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States: 

We.  the  people  ot  the  United  8Ut«a.  In 
order  tu  form  a  more  perfect  union,  eatab- 
Ush  Justice.  In.  ure  domestic  trauquility,  pro- 
Vkle  for  the  connmon  defru<«,  promote  the 
fMMral  welfare  and  secure  the  bleaalngs  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  do 
crdain  and  establish  this  consiliutlon  for 
the  United  States. 


So  l)eRlns  the  Con.stitutIon  with  a 
statement  of  purpose.  A  purpose  which 
If  we  are  to  remain  a  democracy  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  to  remain  free, 
we  must  keep  before  us. 

The  gentile  and  Jewish  people — all 
have  banded  together,  gentiles  in  the 
various  churches.  Catholics.  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Mormans 
have  spoken.  It  makes  no  difference, 
the  theme  is  unity  and  the  purpose  is 
to  obtain  peace.  We  are  all  Americans, 
and  as  Americans  we  support  the  United 
Nations  drive  to  obtain  for  all  citizens 
the  individual  dignity  which  liberty  as- 
sures now  and  forever. 

Only  an  informed  public  can  combat 
the  untruths  and  ol)structionist  tactics 
for  thase  who  work  and  speak  for  Rus- 
sia. We  believe  in  God  and  His  omni- 
potent power.  The  Communists  do  not. 
We  believe  in  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  an  Instrument  of  all  peace-loving 
nations. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
through  the  national  president,  Mr. 
Jacob  Blausteln,  has  enunciated  the 
following : 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  27,  19501 

Jewish     Group     Attacks     Reds — Sexxs    To 

ErcposE  Distortions  in  UN  Discussions 

Exposure  of  Communist  distortions  of  facts 
In  United  Nation.^  discussions  has  t>een  a 
major  objective  of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Sbakmun 
Kat2,  chapter  chairman,  announced 
yesterday. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  local  unit 
follows  a  denunciation  of  the  tactica  of 
Soviet  Delegate  Jakob  A.  Malik  by  Jacob 
Blaustein.  national  president  of  the 
committee. 

In  a  special  message  to  committee  mem- 
bers in  500  cities.  Mr.  Blausteln  warned  that 
only  an  Informed  public  opinion  can  prevent 
the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  Russian 
delegate  from  succeeding. 

"There  Is  a  danger  that  a  large  nf^gment 
of  the  world's  population  Is  being  awxyeU  by 
false  statements  issuing  from  Communist 
sources,  and  particularly  from  the  rostrum 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  Jakob  Malik 
has  abused  the  privileges  of  his  office  and  has 
misused  the  hopes  for  peace  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world."  Mr.  Blaustein  said. 

"Therefore,  I  ask  that  you  at  once  use 
your  own  channels  of  communication  •  •  • 
to  encourage  confidence  In  the  United  Nh- 
tlons  despite  the  fact  that  It  la  possible  lor 
one  nation  to  so  subvert  and  abuse  tempo- 
rarily the  Instrumentalities  of  the  w  jrld 
organizations." 

It  Is  a  statement  that  all  creeds  have  ad- 
hered to  generally  with  the  same  devotion 
to  enlightenment. 

The  Baltimore  chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  Is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  courageous  stand  and  statement, 
which  indicates  the  awareness  cf  its  mem- 
berBhlp  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  men  and 
philosophies  representing  the  CommuuUt 
ideology. 


Elks  Cc  ivcnlioa  ?.l  Scrsnton,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^rARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PUfN8TLVAI«U 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 
Tuesday,  Auoust  29,  1950 

Mr.    ONPILL.     Mr     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R£c- 


ORD.  I  Wish  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  Scranton  Times  relative  to  the 
forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Elks 
held  at  Scranton,  Pa.: 

FimEW  Htn«D«xo  at  Program  ^fARKINa 
Optninc  or  Elks  Conclavs — Aooaxaaxs  at 
Temple  Str«ss  Amkxtc/nism  ahd  Tenets 
o?  EucooM — Social  Arnvrnts  Scheduled 
TODAT — OrncuL  Rkczption    Pi.amnd   To- 

KIGHT 

Social  actlvltiea  at  the  forty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Aaso- 
clatlon  of  Kiks  continued  today  in  this  city 
following  a  colorful  convention -opening 
program  last  night  In  Masonic  Temple  at- 
tended by  about  1.500  Elks  and  their  guests. 

The  Masonic  Temple  program  keynoted 
addresses  that  stressed  Americanism  and  the 
tenets  of  Elkdom  In  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

This  morning  was  devoted  to  a  tour  of 
lnsp)ectlon  by  delet;ates  and  their  guests  of 
the  giant  Murray  Corp.  plant  In  South  Scran- 
ton. 

This  afternoon  Is  reserved  for  a  theater 
party  and  shopping  by  the  ladlf^s  and  also  a 
vl.sit  to  the  dental  clinic  for  indigent  chil- 
dren established  by  Scranton  Lodge  123,  con- 
vention boet. 

A  ritualistic  competition  and  golf  tourna- 
ment also  are  booked  this  afternoon  with 
five  lodges  competing  In  the  former  event 
In  the  lodge  home.  Attorney  William  Par- 
rel is  chairman  of  the  golf  tourney  at  the 
Country  Cluo  of  Scranton. 

The  ritualistic  competition  centers  around 
teams  of  officers  from  the  Clearfield.  Potts- 
town,  PhUllpsburg,  Allegheny,  and  Charlerol 
lodges 

Tonight,  from  «  to  10.  delegates  and  their 
wives,  and  grand  lodge  and  State  otBciala 
will  be  honored  at  an  official  reception  in 
Hotel  Jermyn.  A  buffet  lunch  will  be  served, 
presentations  will  be  made  and  dancing  will 
follow. 

Four  anthracite  coal  souvenir  clocks  will 
be  presented  at  the  reception  to  Joseph  B. 
Kyle.  Gary.  Ind  ,  grand  exalted  ruler:  J  Edgar 
Masters,  grand  secretary;  Charles  H.  Grake- 
low.  past  ffrand  exalted  ruler,  and  John  H. 
Bennett,  Renovo,  resident  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation. The  presentations  will  be  made  by 
Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon,  Judge  M.  J.  Eagen. 
District  Attorney  Carlon  M.  (^Malley,  and 
Exalted  Ruler  Ralph  Mastrlanl  of  the  host 
lodge,   respectively. 

At  the  same  time  award-of-merlt  plaques 
win  be  presented  to  66  State  association  ofll- 
clals  by  Postmaster  Joseph  P.  Conrad,  chair- 
man of  the  convention  committee.  Fifty- 
one  similar  plaques  will  be  awarded  by  John 
Dennebaum,  cochalrman  of  the  convention 
committee,  to  the  1960  convention  com- 
mittee. 

BAND  concert  LISTED 

A  concert  by  Cettas  Band  will  be  presented 
at  8:15  p.  m.  at  the  court  of  honor  In  front 
of  the  Central  High  School,  Vine  Street.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  official  party  for  grand 
exalted  rulers  at   10  p.  m.  In  theKlks  Club. 

James  A.  Veras,  past  exalted  ruler  of  the 
host  lodge,  is  officer  of  the  day  for  today's 
social  activities,  he  Is  t>elng  assisted  by  Mr. 
P.  Dennebaum.  William  S.  Gould,  Exalted 
Ruler  Mastrunl.  Aaron  D.  Goodman,  and 
Leo   Creegan. 

Convention  business  opens  tomorrow  at 
10  a.  m.  in  Hotel  Casey,  convention  head- 
quarters. Postmaster  Joseph  F.  Conrad, 
chairman  of  the  convention  committee: 
Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon.  Judge  M.  J.  Bagen. 
and  Exalted  Ruler  Mastriaui  wUl  welcome  the 
delegates.  Schol^nlp  awards  wiU  be  pre- 
sented under  the  ckrection  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. ^ 

Visiting  women  wUl  be  entertained  tomor- 
row at  11:30  a.  m.  at  a  fashion  pexade  in 
Hotel  Jermyn.  Also  booked  tomorrow  is  a 
golf  competition  at  2  p.  m  .  and  twnquets  cf 
eight  division  associations  in  Hotel  Casey  aad 
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Hotel  Jermyn.  DrUl  team  competitions  and 
a  band  concert  wUl  be  presented  starting 
at  8  p.  m.  at  the  court  of  honor. 

warns   or   ALIEN   Foacxs 

Principal  address  at  the  opening  program 
last  night  In  Masonic  Temple  was  by  George 
I  Hall.  Lyndbrook.  N  Y  .  past  grand  exalted 
ruler,  who  warned  of  alien  forces  undermin- 
ing the  American  form  of  government. 

The  prelude  was  by  the  philharmonic  or- 
cbestra  under  the  baton  of  Madea  Cetta. 
Postmaster  Conrad  Introduced  the  members 
of  his  general  convention  committee,  and 
Exalted  Ruler  Mastrlanl  presided.  Seated  on 
the  stage  and  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mastrlanl 
were  lodge  officers.  National  .-  nd  Elks  colors 
were  posted  by  the  color  guard  cf  Koch- 
Conley  Post.  American  Legion,  while  Boy 
Scouts  massed  the  flags  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Rev.  Leo  F.  Duerr.  Sunbury.  State 
chaplain,  asked  Invocation  and  Mr.  Mas- 
trlanl led  in  the  allegiance  pledge. 

Following  the  pledge,  the  audience  sang 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  led  by  the  Schu- 
bert Club,  directed  by  Gounod  Evans.  En- 
tertainment was  by  the  Schubert  Club  and 
Gloria  McNally  Haines,  solols..  Marilyn  N. 
Bennett  was  accompanist. 

Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon.  member  of  Scran- 
ton Lodge,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  and 
Rev.  Martin  H.  King,  of  Georgia,  chaplain 
of  the  grand  lodge,  offered  benediction. 

Mr.  Hall  at  the  outset  of  his  address  paid 
tribute  to  the  State  association  which,  he 
said,  shows  the  "leadership  and  carries  the 
iMuiner  of  Elkdom"  In  the  entire  associa- 
tion. 

He  explained  what  Elkdom  is  and  said  that 
the  members  of  the  organization  numt>er 
over  1.000  000  who  are  concerned  principally 
With  Americanism. 

"The  BPOE  U  composed  rf  red-blooded 
Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  who  are  de- 
sirous and  determined  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican Institutions."  he  declared. 

"Nowhere  else  In  the  world  can  man  have 
the  freedom  of  action  and  expression  that 
we  have  in  America."  he  said. 

"Never  forget  that  this  Nation  was 
achieved  In  lil>erty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  created  by  God  and  not  the  State, '  he 
said. 

arrxa  the  pinks 

Charging  that  the  United  States  has  been 
plagued  for  years  by  communism,  he  de- 
clared that  "unless  we  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  fifth  column  in  every  city 
and  hamlet  In  America  they  are  going  to 
take  everjrthing  away  from  us  that  we  hold 
dear,  and  they  are  doing  tt  fast." 

•"The  ones  I'm  after.'  he  said,  "are  the 
pinks — they  are  the  ones  who  are  too  yel- 
low to  admit  they  are  Reds  and  they  stand 
behind  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  States 
cf  America. 

••They  are  the  cnes  who  wave  the  flag 
when  they  are  caught  and  stand  on  their 
constitutional  rights."  be  declared. 

Mr.  Hall  said  this  type  of  citizen  "should 
be  sent  back  to  the  country  they  claim  to 
love  and  then  sink  the  boat  on  the  way 
ever. ' 

The  speaker  asserted  that  Elks  always 
maintain  that  the  State  exists  only  to  serve 
man.  •Wara,"  be  said,  "are  aot  acts  of 
God.  Wars  are  made  by  man  and  I  believe 
that  wars  can  be  done  away  with — we  can 
do  it  by  sensible  thinking — by  remembering 
that  man  is  made  by  God." 

Mr.  Hall  added  that  'we  must  build  In 
the  ralnds  of  youth  the  highest  regard  for 
their  birthright  and  the  deepest  desire  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life.  We  must 
strengthen  the  teaching  of  what  democratic 
principles  means  and  that  is  free  enterprise." 

The  speaker  concluded  by  charging  that 
pople  who  don't  like  our  way  of  life  "should 
be  thrown  out  of  the  country." 

Judge  Kagen.  who  holds  the  distinction 
cf  t>elng  tba  only  exalted  ruler  of  Scranton 


Ic-d^e  to  be  elected  to  two  terms,  declared 
in  his  address  that  "there  Is  only  one  'ism' 
In  the  lives  of  our  members  and  that  Is 
Americanism." 

JtTDCE    EACEN    SPE-^ltS 

Judge  Eagen's  talk  on  Elkdom  In  this 
community  follows; 

"I  hope  you  wont  mind  If  I  delve  Into  a 
bit  of  history.  The  story  of  Elkdom  in 
Scranton  Is  truly  one  of  the  highlights  in 
the  life  story  of  this  fine,  progressive,  and 
friendly  city. 

"The  county  of  Lackawanna,  of  which 
Scranton  is  the  seat,  is  the  youngest  of  the 
entire  67  counties  In  this  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

"It  was  carved  out  of  Luzerne  County.  April 
17.  1878.  The  cornerstone  of  the  cotn-thouse 
was  laid  May  25.  1882. 

"Scranton  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  April 
23.  1866. 

"And  It  was  in  Scranton  on  Novemt>er  1, 
18S6.  that  the  first  electric  streetcar  *as 
operated. 

•Just  3  years  later.  May  2.  1889.  the 
Scranton  Lodge  of  Elks  was  founded  and 
chartered  at  the  historic  Wyoming  House  on 
Wyoming  Avenue. 

"The  lodge  had  16  charter  members.  The 
last  of  the  group  was  Judge  M.  F  Sando.  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  He  served  in  the 
Orphans  Court  for  nearly  50  years. 

"The  cornerstone  of  the  Elks  clubhctise 
was  laid  Thanksgiving  Day.  1914.  During  its 
existence  It  has  been  served  by  61  different 
exalted  rulers.  30  of  whom  still  survive. 
Upon  these  different  occasions.  1908.  1922, 
and  1950.  it  has  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
hoet  lodge  to  the  State  convention. 

"The  watchwords  of  the  great  Order  of  Elks 
are  charity.  Justice,  brotherly  love,  and  fidel- 
ity     Humanity  is  the  key  of  the  order. 

"There  are  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  order  is  baaed.  These  are  the  magic 
words  which.  In  the  short  period  of  83  years, 
have  made  the  Elks  the  greatest  society  of  Its 
kind  In  the  world.  I  am  proud  of  my  Elks 
membership.  I  am  proud  to  tie  a  part  of  the 
Elks  lodge 

"During  Its  exl5ter.ce  the  Scranton  lodge 
has  proved  Itself  worthy  of  Its  afflllatlon. 
worthy  of  its  name.  Its  men  are  In  the  fore- 
front of  all  civU  and  community  endeavors. 
The  names  of  Its  members  are  closely  re- 
lated with  the  programs  and  life  of  this 
locality. 

"A  true  Elk  believes  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Scranton 
Elks  are  living  examples  of  what  we  should 
all  be  In  this  regard. 

■"This  section  of  God's  green  earth  is 
known  for  its  friendliness  and  humane  peo- 
ple. Here  if  one  has  a  joy  it  is  also  his 
neighbor's  Joy.  If  one  has  a  sorrow,  that,  too, 
is  shared  by  those  close  by.  If  one  needs 
help  It  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  an- 
swered. 

"In  short,  love  thy  neighbor,"  is  something 
more  than  mere  words  here.  In  this  section, 
too.  we  find  very  little  prejudice  and  in- 
tolerance. Race  and  creed  are  considered 
relevantly  unimportant.  Race  or  nationality 
is  taken  for  what  It  is — an  accident.  One's 
creed  It  left  to  a  man's  discretion. 

"It  has  well  been  proved  that  the  Scranton 
lodge  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  bring- 
ing about  of  these  happy  situations.  We  have 
taught  otir  friends  and  neighbors  by  examples 
that  we  care  not  whether  a  man  Is  a  Jew 
or  Gentile.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

"All  we  decree  Is  that  he  be  a  human  being 
and  100  f>ercent  American.  We  not  only 
preach  charity,  we  practice  it  and  live  it." 

ONE   ISM    n»   LIVES 

"We  are  Americans  and  we  love  our  cotm- 
try.  We  would  die  If  necessary  to  protect 
and  serve  it.  There  Is  only  one  Ism  In  our 
lives  and  that  is  Americanism.  God  bless 
America  and  God  bless  the  great  Order  of 
Elks,"  Judge  Eagen  ccncluded. 


The  Jurist  in  his  address  listed  the  follow- 
ing acts  as  examples  of  the  part  Elks  take 
In  welfare  here: 

Contributed  M.200  for  the  ecfuipment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Elks  nonsectJirian  clinic 
at  the  Catholic  Youth  Center 

Contributed  *2.00C  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  youth  playgrounds  in  the 
city. 

Annuallv  spend  t3  500  at  s  Christ n-.as 
charity  party  where  approxini.itely  250  boys 
and  girls  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot. 

Contributed  $500  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  the  purchase  of  movie  projector, 
screen,  and  films. 

Contributed  tl.OOO  to  the  LIFE  campalen. 

Have  purchased  artificial  legs  and  chairs 
for  crippled  children. 

Have  made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
annual  Red  Cross  campaign.  Infantile  paraly- 
sis fund,  heart  campaign,  cancer  drive,  and 
all  other  charitable  activities. 

Ma.>te  annual  visits  to  the  Jewish  Home, 
Home  of  the  Friendless.  Friendship  House, 
ar.d  Maloney  Home  on  Mothers  Day  with 
flowers,  and  smokes  for  the  men  on  Father  s 
Day. 

PARADE    IN    RAIN 

The  Scranton  lodge's  preconventlon 
parade  Saturday  nlzht  was  held  as  scheduled 
through  central  Scranton  streets  despite  a 
heavy  rain  that  drenched  paraders  and  spec- 
tators alike  but  failed  to  dampen  the  spirits 
of  either 

Thousands  of  spectators  Including  small 
children  held  aloft  in  parents  arms  braved 
the  rain  to  watch  the  30-minute  procession. 
They  sought  whatever  protection  wa.«  avail- 
able, umbrellas,  doorr.-gys.  marquees,  etc  .  b-it 
the  p>araders  were  less  fortunate  and  just 
"had  to  take  It  " 

The  Inclement  weather  mad»  the  stasrlng 
of  the  street  demon.stratton  doubtful 
throughout  the  afien.on  and  early  night  and 
It  was  not  untU  8  15  p.  m  ;hat  the  decision 
was  made  to  hold  the  parade.  This  came  In 
order  not  to  disappoint  t.he  thousands  of 
spectators 

Max  L.  Silverman,  past  exalted  ruler  and 
cfBcer  of  the  day.  gave  the  signal  for  the 
parade  to  start  and  10  minutes  later  the 
marchers,  who  were  marking  time  waiting 
for  the  order,  were  ors^anized  and  the  parade 
moved  off  from  the  starting  point.  Wyoming 
Avenue  and  Vine  Street  It  had  no  sooner 
started  than  the  rains  came  again  ar.d  con- 
tinued for  15  minutes  drenching  the  march- 
ers and  practically  all  others  braving  the  ele- 
ments. 

Included  In  the  procession  were  the  Scran- 
ton lodge's  marching  club  decorated  auto- 
mobiles, musical  organizations.  Postmaster 
Conrad,  chairman  of  convention  arrange- 
ments, was  marshal.  John  Dennebaum  and 
Sam  Druck.  cochairmen.  and  Mr  Silverman 
were  his  aides  .'\mong  the  musical  organ- 
izations were  Madea  Cetta  s  band,  which  en- 
tertained at  the  Elks  clubhouse  prior  to  the 
parade:  Kemp  Past.  American  Legion, 
Stroudsburg.  drum  and  bugle  corps,  which 
drilled  in  intricate  maneuvers  and  cadence; 
E'.ectrlc  City  Post.  'Veterans  of  Poreten  Wars, 
drum  corps:  Daltcn  high  school  band;  Way- 
mart  drum  corps:  Raymond  H«nry  Poet, 
American  Legion  band  Oiyphant. 

Guests  and  Elk  officers,  and  finalists  in  the 
convention  l>eauty  show  rode  In  decorated 
cars. 

Earlier  Saturdav  evenine.  a  "scrap  heap 
dinner  "  was  served  In  the  Elics  home  in  honor 
of  the  lodge's  past  exalted  rulers.  They  were 
presented  plaques  In  tribute  to  their  sei-vices 
to  the  association  Past  and  present  State 
officers  and  grand  lodge  officers  attended. 

Immediately  following  the  parade,  Mr. 
Silverman  officially  opened  the  court  of 
honor  on  Vine  Street.  He  said  the  court 
was  temporarily  closed  28  years  ago  and 
"reopened  tonisht  under  a  rather  dismal 
setting  resulting  from  the  rain."' 
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Jiidelng  of  pttTftde  competition*  w»i  mad« 
fNm  tiM  eourt  at  boDocw.  and  priaM  were 
•warded  as  follow»:  Ci7»tal  Band.  Baat 
Scranton.  tlOO:  Wayinart  Drum  and  Bu^le 
Corp*.  960:  and  Kemp  Post.  American  Leplon. 
t35.  Erwin  Cunningham.  Scranton.  waa 
•warded  a  935  pc1»  for  the  best  decorated 
anUxBoMle. 

Judfea  ware  Gounod  Pvanx.  Harold  H  Bar- 
rina.  Oaotral  Rlfb  School,  and  Horace 
Oregory.  Wart  Scranton  High  School. 


Oar    Foreign    Polky 


EXTTJiH.ON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHICAN 
IN  TRB  HOUSK  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  ex  wend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
mm,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Boter  W.  Babsion: 

BABaoir  DucTTSSEs  Otra  Fokxign  Policy 
(By  Roger  W  Babson) 

CiLoccMTD.  Mass.— The  country  is  disap- 
pointed by  setbacks  In  Korea  and  alarmed 
at  tb«  poaslble  proapect  of  a  third  world 
war  leas  than  5  years  after  the  second. 
K*«n  If  we  do  succeed  in  Korea.  It  will  not 
caose  enthusiasm  among  us — only  relief. 
Tor  all  thinking  Americans  know  by  now 
♦hat  the  Russian  objective  la  subjection  of 
the  whole  world.  So,  of  course,  any  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Korein  problem  can 
only  be  temporary.  Por  Russia's  policy  Is 
to  dlTert  America's  attention  from  her  strat- 
egy, disperse  and  scatter  United  States  troops 
as  thtnly  as  possible  over  the  globe,  and  to 
attack  ^l\  soft  spots  everywhere  from  without 
and/or  wlthm. 

TAMT    STTFIDITT 

We  may  be  our  own  worst  enemies.  We 
have  been  blind  and  foolish  and  some  among 
ua  have  even  committed  treason.  Who  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  consented  at 
Yalta  to  the  cuttuig  in  half  of  Korea,  with 
RuMia  given  control  of  the  best  developed 
iiulustrial  part  of  the  country?  Who  with- 
drew United  States  aid  to  Nailonallst  China 
because  Chiang  Kai-shek  refused  to  take 
Commimlsts  into  the  govcrrunent?  China 
would  have  been  a  bulwark  sgalixst  tyranny 
in  the  Orient.  Who  denied  the  military 
importance  of  Korea  and  Porauxa  only  • 
few  months  ago? 

Who  ordered  Stute  Department  flies 
•tripped  of  "derogatory"  information  on  em- 
ployees as  early  as  4  years  ago?  Who  put 
Alger  Htss  In  high  position  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  UN  and  at  the  world-dividing 
conference  at  Yalta?  Who  partitioned  Ger- 
many so  that  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France  had  no  access  to  Its  main  city  and 
capital  except  by  grace  of  the  Ruaslana? 
Who  withdrew  our  force*  from  Korea  months 
ago?  Who  failed  to  deliver  what  the  non- 
Communut  government  arJced  in  military 
■uppltea?  It  doeant  look  to  me  as  If  our 
Oovemment  txmm  been  operating  for  us.  It's 
•cttoos  liave  encouraged  ihe  .<pread  of  com- 
■MmtMB.  caused  tis  anxiety  of  miud.  and  a 
lien  CO  cur  podwUioak. 


rouncit  -riKMDa 
Months  aco  Senators  Taft,  Kmowi^^no.  and 
McCaiTHT,  among  others,  ciiiled  attention 
to  the  danfer  In  the  Orient  and  the  need 
for  protective  action.  Today  the  President 
still  appears  loath  to  r«artanlae  the  Qovern- 
ment  on  a  conpartiaan  basis.  There  is  still 
a  failure  to  appoint  tbe  best  brains  and 
ability  in  the  country  to  the  most  Important 


administrative  positions.  Also,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  in  Congress  that  aU  of  Rus- 
sia's friends  have  not  been  cleaned  out  of 
Government    departments 

If  a  real  emergency  develops  in  the  near 
futiwe.  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  price, 
w.ige.  and  material  controls  will  go  Into  ef- 
fect Immediately.  Yet.  It  looks  as  if  neces- 
sary action  would  be  delayed  If  possible  un- 
til after  the  coming  congressional  elections. 
If  controls  come  again,  we  should  let  our 
Congressmen  know  that  we  want  good  Judg- 
ment and  resuolnt  on  the  President's  ap- 
pjlntees  to  couUol  Jobs.  The  American  peo- 
ple know  now  that  they  were  pushed  around 
by  quite  a  few  political  crackpots  of  ques- 
tionable loyalty  daring  World  War  II. 
otrrLOOK  rot  coMnoornzs  and  Hotisis 

The  tranj-pnriatlon  of  foodstuffs  great  dis- 
tances and  possible  losses  of  food-carrying 
vessels  is  always  to  be  anticipated  under  war 
conditions.  Therefore,  no  curtailing  of  crop 
production  need  be  expected  in  the  next 
year.  A  sharp  crackdown  on  civilian  con- 
sumption can  be  expected  before  the  sum- 
mer Is  over.  Now  may  be  a  good  time  to 
buy  an  automobile;  but  there  Is  no  reason 
for  now  hoarding  foods,  clothing,  or  shoes. 
There  will  be  some  inventory  accumulation 
in  business;  but  not  on  a  large  scale 

The  Korean  war  will  tend  to  make  prices 
fairly  firm  for  the  present.  This  applies 
especially  to  foods  and  livestock.  The  lat- 
ter may  drop  In  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Grains  will  tend  to  drop  too  unless  weather 
or  war  developments  Interfere.  Industrial 
materials  will  rise  moderately.  This  applies 
to  metals,  textiles,  and  building  materials. 
Real  estate,  especially  residential,  could  have 
an  earlier  slump  than  now  anticipated  Ije- 
cause  of  an  expectation  among  younger  men 
of  being  drafted.  This  could  curtail  tu)me 
purchases.  AH  of  tliese  are  of  necessity 
short-term  price  trends,  subject  to  the  risk 
of  war.  If  great  amounts  are  now  thrown 
Into  defense,  our  Government  must  cu*. 
clvUlaa  spending.  IX  not,  we  are  In  for 
mere  Inflation.  We  all  know  how  dangerovia 
that  is. 


Hoban  Urges  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE:'i:F    "NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiko  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Scranton  Tribune,  dated  August  24,  1950. 
which  Includes  remarks  by  Judwe  T  Linus 
Hoban,  forty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association 
of  Elk.s: 

HoBAM  UaoBs  PasrAaKONEsa — Civilian 
SAcairicB  Nkxdko,  Judcx  Bats 

The  Communist  drive  fir  world  domina- 
tion la  deadly  serious  business  and  a  do-or-die 
proposition  for  the  democracies.  Preeldent 
Judge  T.  Linus  Hoban.  a  brigadier  gener&l 
and  deputy  commander  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Infantry  Division,  told  the  Elks  Club  conven- 
tion ooounlttee  Thursday  night. 

Tbe  Slka,  aa  a  patriotic  org.inlsatlon.  must 
help  to  lead  the  civilian  population  In  all-out 
mublllzatlou  of  all  resources  for  a  tight — 
military  or  otherwise — for  peace,  he  said. 

The  Nation  now  is  facing  Its  most  critical 
period  since  the  War  of  1813.  when  British 
troops  ca;Hured  the  city  of  Waahingtou.  the 
Judge  said,  although  few  people  rtallxe  they 


face  a  ereater  threat  now  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

The  Jurist -soldier  reminded  the  group  that 
communism  Is  the  phUosophy  of  a  group  of 
nations  who  feel  they  must  destroy  any  na- 
tion whose  Ideas  conflict  with  theirs — who 
must   eliminate   everything   that   stands   In 

their  path. 

"There's  no  u!^  kidding  ourselves."  he  con- 
tinued. 'They're  bent  on  deftrcytng  us. 
And  theyll  do  that."  he  said,  "unless  we  react 
will  all  the  means  at  our  command." 

Americans.  Judge  Hoban  said,  seem  to 
think  they  can  have  all  their  peacetime  com- 
forts and  still  avoid  the  Impact  of  this  ter- 
rible force.  "We  can't  do  It."  the  Judge  de- 
clared, adding  "that  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
Nation  Immediately  mobilize  every  bit  cf  Its 
resources  and  manpower." 

As  a  military  man.  he  told  his  listener?,  he 
will  be  putting  a  group  cf  young  m.en  through 
the  strictest  kind  of  training— for  battle.  It 
may  be,  he  pointed  out.  that  they  will  fce 
back  In  6  months  without  firing  a  shot,  tui 
we  can't  bank  on  that. 

With  these  young  men  making  ?acTiflce  of 
their  time,  and  preparing  to  sacr.flce  their 
lives  if  necessary,  civilians  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  things  they  think  desirable 
and  to  support  with  all  their  henrts  the  tacrt- 
flccs  the  soldiers  are  going  to  make. 

"The  civilian  population."  said  Judge 
Hoban.  "must  acknowledge  that  we  may  be 
hit  " 

•We  must  move  fast,"  he  said  "against  that 
danger." 

He  reminded  them  that  atomic  attack 
might  strike  Scranton.  And  If  it  should 
ccme  to  other  cities  first,  this  city  might  be 
forced  to  care  for  thousands  of  refugees. 

"All  citizens."  he  continued,  "must  reallie 
the  necessity  of  preparation — which  involves 
sacrlflce." 

"And  the  Elks."  he  concluded,  "must  lead 
In  the  effort  to  support  the  total  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  V  IvlUan  and  military  resources  of 
their  community." 


Labor — Ai  Seen  By  Victor  Rieiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

ox    KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augui*  29.  1050 

Mr.  GORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Prc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  August 
22.  1950: 

LABoa— As  Srot  Bt  Vicroa  Rnsn 

DalJy  glee  In  the  Dally  Worker  ever  the 
screaming  death  of  our  Ol's  In  blood-red- 
dened rice  paddles  of  Korea  has  so  aroused 
our  Federal  Security  police  agencies  that  It 
iii»y  be  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Communist  Party,  edi- 
tors of  the  Stalinist  sheets  and  party  pur- 
veyors of  "peace"  are  indicted  for  treason. 

Even  as  this  Is  being  written,  the  best 
legal  brains  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  at  work  trying  to  develop  an  airtight 
treason  case  against  tbe  Communists  In  this 
country  on  charges  of  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy 

Every  edition  of  the  Dally  Worker,  every 
peace  resolution  passed  by  pro-Communist 
unions,  every  call  issued  by  these  respon- 
sible for  p^ace  riou  on  our  city  streets,  every 
argument  used  by  Communist  agents  urging 
slowdowns  in  our  key  factories,  are  being 
scHuned  right  this  mmute  InaUte  the  Justice 
Department. 
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Our  security  police  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  before  them  the  cases  of  Tokyo 
Rose.  Axis  Sally,  and  Traitor  Robert  Best,  all 
cf  whom  have  i>een  tried  and  convicted. 
The  burden  of  their  slrupy  broadcasts  was 
not  to  attack  the  United  States  but  to  under- 
mine the  morale  of  our  lads  and  urge  them 
to  go  home.  These  air-wave  warbllngs  thus 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Now  comes  the  Dally  Worker  with  actual 
attacks  on  our  commander  In  the  Orient,  on 
our  Air  Force,  and  on  our  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  urging  that  our  troojjs  leave  the 
Korean  front. 

In  the  Communist  press  there  Is  real  satis- 
faction over  enemy  successes,  even  though 
these  mean  the  death  of  cur  GI's.  Lest  we 
forget  the  stuff  the  Daily  Worker  has  been 
printing.  I  put  It  on  the  record,  so  you  can 
see  It  as  the  Justice  Department  sees  it  now. 

On  August  11.  the  Dally  Worker  reported 
with  apparent  glee  that  "Korean  people  sup- 
ply their  army  at  night."  And  then  followed 
this  headline  which  says,  of  course,  tliat 
the  Korean  people  and  not  Soviet-tramed 
armies  a.'e  fighting  us.  with  a  Communist 
China  news  agency  report  that  the  p>eople 
work  day  and  night  to  frustrate  our  B-29s. 

Nearly  always  using  Communist  news  re- 
ports, the  Daily  Worker  issues  headlines  like 
these  across  Its  pages:  "Korean  civilians 
slaughtered  by  MacArihur's  bombs  •  •  • 
MacArthurs  secret  tactic — slaughter  of  Ko- 
rean civilians." 

Just  as  closely  scanned  by  the  Jtistlce  De- 
partment proaecutors  are  the  numerous  ap- 
peals to  labor  by  such  Communist  coordi- 
nators as  Moscow-trained  Marcel  Scherer, 
peace  petition  chief,  who  constantly  showers 
factory  workers  in  key  electronic  plants  with 
leaflets  and  letters  smearing  our  ally,  the 
South  Korean  government,  as  being  guUty  of 
the  bloodiest  crimes  against  the  Korean 
tr?de-union  movement." 

The  Commies  sure  are  making  the  most 
of  the  liberty  we  give  them  here  to  spread 
venom  against  our  allies,  hatred  for  our 
Army,  and  disdain  for  our  cau',e. 

If  this  isn  t  treason.  Just  what  is  It.  as 
Soviet-Korean  shrapnel  tears  into  our  men? 


Communism  Denoanced  at  Elks'  Business 
Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<   F 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

tit    i't.NN.-.TL'. .\n:a 
IN  THE  H0U--;E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  August  28,  1950 
O'NEILL      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


l?ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Scranton  Times  dated  August  22,  1950, 
coricerninR  an  address  by  Joseph  B. 
Kyle,  Gary.  Ind  .  erand  exalted  ruler  of 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Elks 
held  at  Scranton,  Pa.: 

CoatscuNisM  Denounced  at  Elks  Bustxess 
8s8s:ON — Called  Poisonous  CoaavPTiOM 
IN  Blooostkeam  or  Civilization  bt  Grand 

EX.\LTEO         RULEB — KHTANNING         MaN         IS 

Elected    to    the    Pkesidenct 

Communism  Is  now  recognized  for  what 
It  Is  and  what  It  always  will  be — a  pwisonous 
corruption  in  the  bloodstream  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Joseph  B  Kyle.  Gary.  Ind.,  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Bks.  so  stated  today  at  the  first  business 
ion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 


tion of  Elks  in  annual  convention  In  Hotel 
Casey  here. 

Mr.  Kyle  charged  in  his  address  that  oiu" 
Nation  is  fighting  a  rel'.eious  war  against 
a  godless  enemy — communism. 

"Elkdom  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be.  the  Implacable  foe  of  communism's  evil 
nature  and  evil  designs  upon  the  liberties 
of  men  and  the  peace  of  the  world,"  he 
said. 

Francis  T.  Benson.  Klttannlng.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  State  association,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  at  todays  session,  suc- 
ceeding John  H.  Bennett,  Renovo,  who  is 
presiding. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  H.  Earl  Pitzer, 
Bielervllle.  vice  president.  William  S.  Gould, 
this  city,  secretary  for  his  thirty-sixth  con- 
secutive term,  and  Charles  H.  Brown.  Alle- 
gheny, treasurer  far  his  sixth  term. 

Otto  Grotofend,  New  Kensington,  was 
elected  a  trustee  for  a  5-year  term.  Marvin 
A.  Swagert,  Red  Lion,  was  elected  a  trustee 
for  1  year  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  Pitzer  who  was  named  vice  president 
of  the  State  association. 

delegates  welcomed 

The  first  business  session  of  the  forty- 
forth  annual  State  convention  opened  with 
recognition  being  paid  to  past  presidents 
and  officers  of  the  State  association. 

Some  450  delegates  were  welcomed  offi- 
cially by  Postmaster  Joseph  F.  Conrad,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  convention  arrangements; 
Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon.  Judee  M.  J.  Eagen, 
and  Attorney  Ralph  G.  Mistrlanl.  exalted 
ruler  of  Scranton  Lodge  123,  convention 
host. 

Grand  Exalter  Ruler  Kyle  confined  his 
opening  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  Elkdom 
during  which  he  stated  that  "fundamentally 
and  p>ositively  we  need  more  of  the  old-time 
religion  in  Elkdom." 

"Old-time  religion,"  he  said,  "is  the  basis 
of  American  democracy  which  is  more  than 
a  mere  form  of  government.  It  Is  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  consonant  with  the  natural 
law  and  Illuminated  by  divine  revelation." 

The  second  phase  of  his  address  revolved 
around  world  conditions.  In  which  he  said: 

POISONOL'S   CORRtTPTlON 

"In  the  early  years  of  its  rise  to  power  In 
Russia  communisms  propaganda  succeeded 
In  convlnclhg  some  people,  who  should  have 
known  belter,  that  It  was  a  liberating  force 
that  was  destined  to  bring  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  millions.  Recent  history  has  stripped 
this  mask  of  communism,  and  today  most 
of  those  wishful  thinkers  of  a  few  years  ago 
now  recognize  communism  for  what  it  was, 
what  it  Is.  and  what  It  always  will  t>e — a 
poisonous  corruption  in  the  bloodstream  of 
civilization. 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  are  so 
stupid,  or  venal,  or  ambitious  that  they  are 
willing  to  sell  their  country  to  Moscow.  We 
are  in  a  fight  for  everything  that  decent  peo- 
ple value,  and  with  the  stakes  so  high  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  tolerant  of  traitors.  They 
must  be  sought  relentlessly,  exposed,  and 
punished  like  any  other  enemy  of  society. 
Neither  can  we  afford  to  tolerate  those  who 
are  still  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see  com- 
munism for  what  It  has  proved  Itself  to  be. 
Anyone  who  persists  In  collaborating  with 
Communist  organizations  or  in  parroting 
Communist  propaganda  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  fellow  men  united  against 
him. 

"Elkdom  will  continue  to  be  a  militant, 
dynamic  force  that  lives,  preaches,  and 
teaches  tlie  glory  of  our  Republic.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  that  proclaimed  men's 
Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  flames  today  in  the 
hearts  of  more  than  1.000.000  Elks.  It  lights 
the  star  of  fidelity  that  blazes  above  the 
altars  of  1.568  Elk  lodges  throughout  America. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  urges  us  to  go  neither 
risht  nor  left,  but  to  go  ahead." 


PLEDGES  COOPEaATlCN 

"I  declare  that  so  great  is  our  devotion 
to  country  and  its  way  cf  life  we  are  all  de- 
termined, as  one.  that  while  there  is  an  Elk 
left  on  this  earth  cur  country  shall  never 
run  the  slightest  risk  of  prostration  beneath 
the  trampling  feet  of  communism  or  anv  for- 
eign foe.     'I'o  that   we  cooperatively  pledge." 

MAKES  PLEA  TO%  SECtTHrrT 

"C^ertainly  one  of  the  most  vital  services 
that  any  Elks'  lodge  can  render  to  its  com- 
munity is  to  make  sure  that  that  commu- 
nity is  made  secure  against  attempts  by  sub- 
versive groups  to  weaken  and  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life 

"Today  our  order  has  a  greater  challenge 
than  during  any  period  of  its  existence. 
■V^'lth  the  powerful  Influence  of  our  1.000.000 
members,  we  can  and  we  must  assist  in 
keeping  America  strong. 

"War  clouds  are  hovering  over  the  world 
again,  and  lu  all  likelihood  our  subordinate 
lodges  again  will  l)e  called  Ufxrn  to  assume 
leadership  of  the  local  and  national  activi- 
ties wherein  they  performed  such  patriotic 
and  unselfish  service  during  two  former  great 
armed  conflicts. 

"Our  Nation  Is  fighting  a  religious  war 
against  a  godless  enemy — communism. 

"Elkdom  always  has  been,  and  will  always 
be.  the  implacable  foe  of  communism's  evil 
nature  and  evU  designs  upon  the  liberties  of 
men  anU  the  p>eace  of  the  world." 

Remarks  also  were  made  this  morning  by  J 
Edgar  Masters.  Chicago,  past  grand  exalted 
ruler  and  grand  secretary;  Howard  R  Davis, 
WllUamsport.  grand  trustee:  and  Charles  H. 
Grakelow.  Philadelphia,  past  grand  exalted 
ruler. 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Kyle  this  afternoon 
had  luncheon  in  Hotel  Casey  with  his  eieht 
Pennsylvania  district  deputy  exalted  rulers 
who  were  appointed  recently  Tney  are: 
Victory  C.  Diehm.  Hazleton;  C  H  Ellis.  Con- 
neilsville;  Mark  W.  Williams.  Bellefonte; 
Meryl  Klinesmlth,  Grove  City:  Henry  C.  Car- 
penter. Lancaster;  John  Bozette.  CoatesvlUe; 
James  Yuengert,  Reynoldsville.  and  Walter 
Urben.  Charlerol.  Also  present  were  I^ee  Don- 
aldson. Pittsburgh,  past  State  president,  and 
a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  activities  com- 
mittee; Mr.  Masters  and  F.  J.  Schraeder. 
Pittsburgh,    assistant    grand   secretary. 

The  district  deputies  received  instructions 
at  the  luncheon  on  the  national  Elks'  r.ew 
leadership   training   program. 

At  this  afternoon's  business  session,  sch.ol- 
arship  awards  were  presented  by  the  student 
aid  committee  of  the  Stnie  association.  The 
committee  comprises  Charles  H.  Grakelow. 
Philadelphia,  chairman:  Howard  R  Davis. 
WllUamsport;  F.  J.  Schraeder.  Pittsburgh: 
Grover  Shoemaker.  Bloomsburg;  and  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Hogan,  Pottsvllle. 

National  foundation  scholarship  awards 
were  presented  to  eight  Pennsyl  .^nla  stu- 
dents and  State  association  awards  were  con- 
ferred upon  a  similar  number  of  students 
who  are  selected  for  these  scholastic  stand- 
ing and  extra  currlcular  school  activities. 
Each  award  is  $300. 

In  addition  to  the  national  and  State 
scholastic  awards,  four  north  central  dis- 
trict av.ards.  each  for  $200.  were  made. 

National  foundation  student-aid  awards 
of  $300  each  went  to;  Adolph  J  Yates.  Butler: 
Charles  E.  HoUerman.  Turtle  Creek:  William 
Englert.  Klttannmg:  Paul  A  McGarry.  War- 
ren: Grover  E.  Shoemaker.  Bloomsburg: 
Theodore  B.  Moutersz.  Harrisburg:  Jay  P. 
Sharbaugh,  Easton;  and  James  J.  Kase, 
Reading. 

State  association  student-aid  awards  In 
the  same  amount  were  presented  to:  Robert 
Georges.  Coraooolls:  William  J  Eendrixson. 
Shamokm;  Michael  Fitzpatrick,  McKees 
Rocks:  Blaine  Gutermuth.  Connellsviile; 
Joseph  F.  Dienst.  Philadelphia:  Ruth  Jean 
Diehl.  McKnlghtstown;  Jerome  M  Creedon, 
Wave.'/,  N.  Y.,  and  Samuel  Ciikerson, 
E'lstcl. 
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?torth  e»ntral  district  Btudent-tM  awftrda 
of  fH0  MCb  W*  cuuimitA  upon  Cbarlw  T 
Vgmmm,  Mtamm:  W&mtVf  Warn.  MUt^n.  U&ry 
L.  FOrtoUil.  BenoT*;  «nd  Marcemu  <:.  Myer». 
Lock  BavTO. 

Other  dlatrlct  studenl-aid  swards  will  be 
pi— lit m  In  the  respecUTe  dutrtcu  of  the 
Sft»  aasocUtlon. 

Rcclpkenu  of  student  -iwarda  and  their 
paiBiil  wmti  were  guesta  of  the  student- 
aid  committee  at  luncheon  In  Hotel  Caaey. 

VMtli^    women    were    entertained    at    a 
InB^beon  and  faahlon  show  In  Hotel  Jermyn 
VMttng  Bka  thU  afternoon  competed  In  a 
goU  to«n»»ment  at  Country  Club  of  Scran- 
ton. 

Tonight  at  8:30  there  will  be  a  drill  team 
competition  at  the  cotirt  of  honor  and  thla 
wtU  he  preceded  by  a  band  concert  at  8 
p  m  DrUl  competition  today  will  be  by 
Jersey   Shore.  Pottatown.   Brie,   and   Carlisle 

lodcM 

Thr  aecond  bU8lne«e  acMlon  of  the  5-day 
parley  will  be  tomorrow  from  10  to  noon  and 
will  be  marked  bT  a  memorliU  proeram.  At 
noott.  dele^ratea  and  jrtiesU  «-Ul  |?o  to  Rocky 
Otae  for  an  outdoor  picnic  featured  by 
etaoral  competition,  athletic  eTenta.  band 
eonsart.  clrctia  acta,  barberahop  quartet  slng- 
InC.  faraea.  and  finals  of  the  beauty  contest. 
A  box  luncheon  will  be  serted. 

•nxnorrow  nleht  at  8  15  a  band  concert 
will  be  preecnted  at  the  cotirt  of  honor.  Vine 
Street,  by  the  Blks  Boys  Band  of  Lodge  15. 
Waahlnirton.  D  C  A  chorus  of  50  male  voices 
and  a  dance  Kr<^up  of  35  younR  men  from 
York  Lodite  218.  directed  by  Ralph  Whodley 
will  appear  Francis  O  Smallbrook  U  York 
lodge  exalted  ruler 

Charles  Lebowlt*  will  be  offlcer  of  the  day 
tomorrow.  His  aldea  will  be  John  P.  Denne- 
bstmi.  Patrick  J  Manley.  Sam  Etruck.  Aaron 
D.  Ooodiian.  and  Leo  J  Crewtan. 

Some  450  Elks  and  their  frueats  assembled 
last  night  at  a  grand  exalted  rulers'  reception 
In  Hotel  Jermyn  at  which  Rrand  lodw  State 
ard  local  ofBrlala  were  honored.  Recojtnl- 
tlon  for  outat;-:"*"*^  aerrlce  was  accorded  In 
the  presentation  of  Mcrolls  and  certificates  of 
merit 

Anthracite  siiuTenlr  clocks  were  given  to 
Joeeph  B  Kyle.  Oarv.  Ind..  grand  exalted 
ruler:  J  Sdirar  Masters.  Ch!ca«ro.  past  grand 
•ecreuuy:  Charles  H.  Grakelow.  paat  errand 
•SBNed  ruler,  and  Mr  Bennett.  State  presi- 
dent. The  presentations  were  made  by 
Mayor  Hanlon.  Judge  Bagen.  District  Attor- 
ney Carton  M.  Olialley.  "cd  Exalted  Ruler 
MMtrUnl. 

pLAQurs  rexsrvmED 

rteques  were  given  66  StJtte  and  national 
egnmilvea  and  51  convention  committeo 
tmmimu.  PMt  Inlted  Ruler  DennehAum 
made  the  latter  preaentatlon. 

Poatmaster  Joaeph  P.  Conrad,  convention 
committee  chairman,  presented  awards  of 
merit  to  the  members  of  the  honorary  con- 
TenUou  committee:  B.  J.  Lvnett.  editor  and 
publuher  ol  the  Ttmea:  M.  U  Ooodmau.  co- 
poMMier  of  the  Tribune  and  Scrantoolan; 
Oen.  T.  Unus  Hobaa.  Mayor  H&nlon. 
^HfMi.  OqpiMttM  Court  Judige  James  F. 
CH^itis— iMii  Harry  P.  OKcUl  and 
DUtr'lct  Attorney  O'Malley 

The  Schubert  Chorus,  directed  by  Oou- 
nod  Bvana.  entertained.  DMnctng  followed. 
James  A.  Vstm  w»8  oAcer  ol  tl^e  day.  aaaiated 
by  Aaron  Ooodmaa.  Mr.  CrecKan.  Mr.  Deaoe- 
bsHm.  Secretary  Oould.  and  Exalted  Ruler 

Scranton  baa  been  lUted  M  tops  In  socU- 
billty  by  Larry  Collins.  Burt>ank.  Cal.,  maa< 
tar  ol  MTMBOsUse  at  perr  rmances  presented 
by  BcrantOB  Lodge  fur  liM  euurtainment  oC 
Tlaltii>g  BUu  eech   night   in   ttie  BUs  Club. 

The  oonventkm  also  is  serving  as  the  s«v- 
enteentb  revaton  d  Mr  and  Vlr»  Orrie  KltDe. 
BeUelOBte.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry  Tompkins. 
Piaildfwiir  Tbey  ftra*  becaxae  acquainted  at 
the  State  cooveBttOB  In  1S>33  in  Bethlehem 
and  have  been  metttng  at  ooDdavee  sUtee 


AddreiJ  of  Hon.  Glenn  R.  Dayii, 
of  WUcoDsia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday. August  26.  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Glenw  R.  Davis,  of  Wis- 
consin, addressed  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan Republican  Assoclatton  assembled 
in  convention  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Mich.  His  forthright  address  received 
the  preat  acclaim  of  those  a&sembled  and 
I  am  Inserting  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
edification  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  address  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  Mlchlg«n.  Sometimes  I  have 
doubted  M'chlcan's  neighborly  feelings  or 
Intentloiu  on  the  gridiron,  but  I  do  recog- 
nize In  Michigan's  furnishing  us  with  our 
fine  football  coach  at  Madison.  Ivan  Wll- 
liRmson,  a  neighborly  act. 

This  part  of  Michigan  I  know  only  through 
the  tall  tales  told  me  by  John  BKNmrrr  and 
CUAaux  PoTTra.  I  reirret  that  John  could 
not  Join  us  tonight,  but  with  Charlie  here. 
Michigan's  Republican  House  delegation  has 
a  ciipable  spoicesman. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  recognize  Chaklix  Pot- 
rn.  as  I  know  you  do,  as  one  of  the  finest 
Republicans  In  Congress.  He  thinks  and 
talks  like  a  Republican,  and  when  the  ctaipe 
are  down  he  has  the  guts  to  vote  like  a  Re- 
publican— to  vote  for  what  Is  right  for  his 
country  even  when  it  hurls.  In  these  days 
of  powerfully  organized  pressure  groups,  in 
these  days  of  shameless  raids  on  the  Federal 
Treasixry.  It  takes  more  than  ordln;iry  de- 
termination to  vole  the  way  that  Chablii: 
Form  has  voted  In  the  3  years  that  he  has 
teen  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
Is  my  able  and  helpful  coworker  He  Is  your 
able  and  helpful  Representative  In  Washing- 
ton.    He  Is  our  good  friend. 

Before  going  further.  I  certainly  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  yotir  in^eat  and  nationally 
known  te.Tm  of  Republican  Senators — Aa- 
THt7i  VANDrNHmc  and  Homm  Pnicrv)if. 
Not  only  Michigan,  but  the  entire  Nation 
Is  fortunate  that  we  need  not  risk  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  services  of  either  of  them 
this  fall.  We  need  them  In  these  troubled 
days. 

These  days  are  Indeed  troublesome  and 
worrisome.  Americans  everywhere  are  be- 
wildered over  the  state  of  affairs  which  finds 
uj  for  the  second  time  within  a  decade 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  a  world  conflict. 
People  are  looking  to  Washington  for  some 
of  the  answers.  In  their  letters  they  write — 
how  did  we  get  Into  this  mess?  Why  are  we 
so  pitifully  unprepared?  Where  did  our  de- 
fense money  go?  What  are  we  going  to 
have  to  do  now? 

It  Is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  minimize 
the  threat  we  face.  We  are  In  grave  danger 
from  Communist  aggreaslon.  Let  us  face 
that  truth,  however  hard  It  may  be,  and 
whatever  sacrifices  the  truth  may  require. 

It  Is  proper,  to  begin  with,  to  try  to  find 
out  how  and  why  we  got  Into  this  meas — lo 
examine  the  mistakes  we  have  made  which 
are  responsible  for  oiir  dilemma,  so  that  we 
may  avoid  their  repetition.  The  Democrats 
dun't  like  to  have  us  examine  the  recotU 
of  the  recent  past — to  put  the  finger  on  the 
mistakes  that  were  made — because  they  were 
their  mUtakts.  and  their  fatr-haired  fumble 
boys  who  made  them.  They  wuuld  like  to 
pass  It  off  by  saying  "what  s  the  use  of 
crying  over  spilled  milk?"    But  as  Roosevelt 


the  first.  Theodore  that  U.  said — we  should 
cry  over  spilled  milk,  because  only  in  that 
way  win  we  make  sure  that  we  don  t  spill 

It  again. 

The  5  years  of  mlst^vkes  which  led  to 
Korea  began  at  Yalta  In  1945.  There  the 
aiUng  President  Roosevelt,  with  Al^er  Hiss  at 
his  side,  sold  China,  the  traditional  friend  of 
the  United  States  In  Asia,  down  the  river. 
The  traditional  policy  of  supporting  a  sov- 
ereljrn  and  Independent  China  was  secretly 
abandoned.  This  betrayal  of  our  Asiatic 
friend.  China,  to  appease,  and.  yes.  even  bribe, 
our  new  Euro-Asiatic  ally.  Communist  Rus- 
Fla.  was  confirmed  at  Potsdam  by  President 
Truman  In  August  of  1945.  Prom  then  on. 
to  Harry  Truman  at  least.  It  was  good  old 
Joe  Stalin  but  bad  old  Chiang  Kai-shek.  A 
few  months  later,  all  aid  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment was  abruptly  halted — no  more  lend- 
lease,  no  more  planes,  no  more  ammunition. 
A  loan  that  had  l>een  authorized  and  ear- 
marked was  side-tracked  And  why'  Why 
did  we  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  Chiang 
ECal-shek?  President  Trunaan  announced 
thU  beautifully  wrapped  present  to  Joe 
Stalin  Just  before  Christmas  of  1945 — we 
did  It  because  the  NatlonalUt  Government 
refused  to  admit  the  Communists,  or.  as  the 
fuzzy  thinkers  called  them,  the  Chinese 
agrarians.  Into  the  high  councils  of  Its 
government. 

Thus  was  established  a  policy  for  China 
that  in  order  to  get  our  help  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  Communists  In  This 
was  In  direct  contrast,  even  though  the  two 
later  existed  side  by  side,  with  our  pxjllcy 
In  Furtipe  of  denying  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
governments  which  let  the  Communists  In. 
The  fate  of  China  was  sealed.  If  the  Com- 
munists were  admitted  they  eventually,  by 
s.-^botatje  or  deception,  would  tal:e  over  a 
government  that  already  had  been  weakened 
by  12  years  of  war  If  the  Communists  were 
not  admitted,  then  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment would  get  no  more  American  aid,  and 
could  not  poeelbly  cope  with  the  Riisslan- 
trained.  Russian-armed  Communists  from 
the  north. 

With  China,  the  Asiatic  heartland,  the 
palm  of  the  Asiatic  hand,  handed  to  the 
Communists  by  default.  It  was  plain  that  the 
pressure  would  next  be  directed  to  the 
thumb  of  Asia,  the  Korean  peninsula.  When 
Haberdasher  Harry  sold  the  shirt  off  China's 
bac'<.  he  toased  In  the  necktie  for  Korea's 
throat  for  good  measure. 

N<>t  only  did  Truman  and  his  State  De- 
partment thus  assure  the  isolation  and  pres- 
surizing of  Korea,  they  cut  the  small  nation 
In  two  arbitrarily  at  the  tblrty-elghth  par- 
allel In  September  of  1945  and  Invited  the 
Russians  to  come  Into  the  northern  half  and 
take  over  as  masters.  Instead  of  an  Isolated 
country,  the  Republic  of  Korea  became  an 
Irolated  half-country.  Prom  the  very  first 
North  Korea  became  a  Soviet  state.  Indoc- 
trinated and  mllltanzed.  With  Rus:;ian 
pressure  mounting  at  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel you  would  have  thought  that  we  would 
have  strengthened  our  ponKlon  there.  Quite 
the  contrary  was  true.  Over  the  protest  of 
General  MacArthur.  General  Hedge,  and  his 
40,000  American  troops  were  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing ouly  500  American  technical  advisers  to 
aid  the  South  Koreans.  The  respoBrtMtltf 
for  this  decision,  according  to  the  teetlBiaBy 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  In  recent 
weeks,  rests  with  the  White  Rouse  and  the 
State  Department.  The  State  Department 
was  evidently  acting  on  the  advice  of  Ov^n 
Lattlmore.  who  had  prepared  a  memo  on  thii 
question  at  the  request  of  Philip  Jessup. 
Lattlmore's  advice  was  this:  "The  thing  to  do 
was  to  let  Sjuth  Korea  fall  but  not  to  let  It 
K  jk  as  though  we  pu&hed  It." 

Events  since  then  have  fit  Into  that  pat- 
tern. In  September  I9iii,  •10.2^,C00  was 
earmarked  lor  military  a^>aistauce  to  Corea. 
Of  that.  MCO  worth  was  permitted  to  trickle 
t.hrough  until  the  time  of  the  Icvaslon  on 
June  ::5.    As  Syngman  Rhee.  r.Caideot  ci  the 
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South  Korean  Repubhc  said:  "I  asked  for 
antitank  guns.  I  did  not  (w-t  antltar.k  guns. 
I  a.-ked  for  antiaircraft  guns  I  g.jt  none. 
I  a£ked  for  ammiuiition  for  what  few  rifles 
ue  had.     I  got  no  ammunition." 

On  January  19  of  this  year,  after  a  delay 
of  6  months  in  bringing  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  much  publicized  Korean -aid  bill 
was  brought  to  a  vote.  This  is  the  bill  which 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  CIO  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  are  at- 
tempting to  use  as  a  smoke  screen  to  cover 
the  cbvlotis  Inadequacies  of  the  Democratic 
administration.  I  suspect  that  you  have 
heard  some  of  their  parroting  minions 
pointing  the  finger  at  CHAgr.ir  Pottex  &ud 
saying  "Cbaslix  Pormi  voted  against  Korean 
aid.  Chaiuz  Potob  Is  responsible  for  the 
Korean  war." 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  were 
not  the  flr&t  to  use  the  propaganda  cf  tell- 
ing a  big  Ue  and  telling  it  often  enough  In 
order  to  get  some  people  to  believe  It.  There 
was  not  a  single  antitank  gun.  not  a  single 
antiaircraft  gtin.  not  a  single  round  of  am- 
munition In  that  bill.  Instead  it  provided 
for  fundi  for  power  plants,  for  insecticides, 
for  fertilizer.  All  the  aid  was  purely  eco- 
ncmlc.  None  cf  It  was  military.  The  Re- 
pub'.lcan  ntembers  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  In  the  minority  report,  cor- 
rectly and  truthfully  said:  "Unless  this  Na- 
t.on  is  prepared  to  meet  lorce  with  compara- 
ble force,  economic  assistance  cannot  of  It- 
self Insure  the  safety  or  the  Integrity  cf  South 
Korea  To  the  contrary,  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  lending  of  economic 
aatetance  at  this  time  would  only  enhance 
tbe  prise  to  be  taken  by  force  of  arms  and 
internal  Intrigue.  Our  forces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advisory  mis«lon,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  at  the  very 
instant  when  loelc  and  common  sense  both 
demaBded  no  retreat." 

To  cover  the  disorder  of  the  retreat,  the 
Democratic  leaders  chose  to  maintain  a  bold 
front.  Representative  John  McCosmack. 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the  House,  said.  "We 
established  the  Korean  Rcputllc  •  •  • 
It  Is  capable  of  resisting  any  aggression  from 
North  Korea."  Democratic  Representative 
JoRK  Kn,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  said,  "The  testimony  be- 
fore cur  committee  was  that  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea  is  today  In  a  condition  where 
It  has  the  power  and  ability  to  take  care  of 
that  situation  Infofar  as  Invasion  from  any 
country  north  of  It  Is  concerned." 

The  shame  and  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
squirt -gun  Korean  aid  measure  was  exposed 
by  Republican  Representative  Waltxb  Jcoo. 
of  Minnesota,  who  spent  10  years  as  a  meui- 
cal  mlHleoary  In  China.  In  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor.  Mr.  Jttdo  said:  "There  is 
no  question  but  that  there  are  people  in  tbe 
State  Department  who  think  South  Korea  Is 
doomed  as  a  result  in  no  small  degree  of  our 
own  Government's  blunders  In  this  whole 
area  which  they  want  to  cover  up.  They  a&k 
us  to  put  up  this  money  now  so  that  if  and 
when  the  day  comes  that  Korea  goes,  they 
will  have  their  alibi  already  prepared.  They 
can  then  issue  a  white  paper  on  Korea  and 
say,  "Well,  we  did  everything  we  could,  and 
Congresi  appropriated  plenty  of  money,  but 
the  Oovernment  c'  Korea  was  Just  so  incom- 
petant  and  inefficient  and  xwdemocratlc  and 
eormpt.  that  it  failed  to  hold  the  support  of 
the  people  and  so  collapsed  before  the  Com- 
munists.' "■ 

"To  those  people  this  bill  never  was  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  save  Korea.  It  la  a  phony — an 
attempt  to  shift  blame  from  themselves  to 
the  Communists  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  Korea  which  they  expect.  If  we  make  the 
money  available,  they  can  blame  the 
Koreans:  If  we  were  not  to  pass  the  bill  they 
could  tlame  the  Congress.  In  any  case  the 
primary  z'm  to  them  is  to  get  ihtniselves  off 
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the  hook  In  A£la  to  get  an  excu.se  for  their 
failure  to  save  Korea  all  fixed  up  In  advance  " 
On  June  25  that  expected  blow  fell  The 
Ni.rth  Koreans  i:.vaded  ai!  .".Irric  the  thlrty- 
eicht  parallel  In  a  swift  change  of  policy, 
completely  reversing  the  Achescn-Jessup- 
Lattimore  policy,  the  President  ordered  our 
Armed  Forces  into  Korea  and  ordered  the 
Seventh  Fleet  to  dorend  Formosa.  This  at 
least  was  action  and  m^^Tt  Americans  ap- 
plauded It.  Besides.  It  was  to  be  only  a 
police  action.  The  Democratic  leaders  had 
convinced  themselves  and  each  other  that 
the  South  Koreans  wouldn't  need  much  help. 
On  June  13.  12  days  before  the  Invasion, 
WilUam  C.  Foettr.  the  Deputy  Admmistrator 
for  the  Economic  Coor>erotive  Administra- 
tion testified  that.  "A  rigorous  trammg  pro- 
gram has  btillt  up  a  well-disciplined  army 
of  100.000  soldiers,  one  thar  is  prepared  to 
meet  any  challenge  of  the  North  Korean 
forces" 

Gen.  William  L.  Roberts,  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Military  Commission  to  Korea 
test 'fled  after  the  invasion  that,  "South 
Koreans  were  not  adequ.itely  armed  because 
our  leaders  feared  they  would  attack  North 
Koreans  and  thereby  embarrass  the  United 
States.  To  prevent  them  from  attacking  u  e 
gave  them  no  combat  air  force,  no  tanks,  and 
no  heavy  artUlery. 

These  self-satisfied  administration  leaders 
bad  the  assurance  of  Louis  Johnson,  their 
colleague  who  was  head  of  tbe  Defense  De- 
partment that,  "Joe  Stalin  will  know  that  if 
he  starts  something  et  4  a.  m.  the  fl'rhting 
power  of  the  United  States  will  be  on  the  Job 
at  5  a    m  ' 

Americans  had  a  right  to  believe  that  we 
were  prepared  liside  from  Louis  Johiiaon's 
blustcrlcg  remark?  We  had  spent  »50,C00.- 
000.000  from  June  1946  to  June  1950.  the 
most  that  any  nation  has  ever  spent  In  times 
other  than  actual  war.  This  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 
It  did  not  Include  the  billions  for  assistance 
to  other  nations. 

Our  demonstrated  unpreparedness  com- 
pels us  to  ask:  Where  did  all  the  money 
go?  Where  are  the  arms  we  thought  we 
were  buying?  The  pity  of  it  Is  that  those 
to  whom  we  have  entrusted  that  responsl- 
bUlty  simply  do  not  know. 

Some  things  w^  have  been  ab'e  to  find 
out.  For  Instance  we  know  that  onlv  tl 
out  of  every  $7  that  we  spent  for  defense 
has  gene  for  actual  arms.  Thst  $2  out 
of  every  93  has  gone  for  what  the  armed 
services  call  housekeeping.  Tha:  we  have 
spent  more  for  civUlan  employees  of  the 
armed  services  than  we  have  for  all  our 
weapons,  ftlanes  and  equipment.  That  our 
acquisitions  of  com'iat  equipment  has  been 
less  than  enough  to  replace  w.rnout  items. 
Kot  a  alngle  new  tank  was  added  to  our 
annaiaent. 

A^Tiat  happened  to  the  25.0C0  tanks  that 
we  had  at  the  end  of  World  W;u:  II.'  Ma..y 
of  them  were  sold  at  less  than  10  percent 
of  value  as  surplus.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
simply  disappeared  into  thin  air.  Tbe 
Hoover  Commi-islon's  national  security  task 
force  uncovered  that.  Of  the  25.000  post- 
war tanks.  In  1948  the  Army  records  ac- 
counted for  15.000.  The  ta:  k  force  reported 
that  the  Army  was  unabie  to  state  what 
had  become  of  the  others. 

Tlie  story  of  the  disintegration  and  de- 
cline of  the  other  branches  of  the  armed 
semces  Is  too  familiar  to  require  repetition. 
The  Air  Perce  was  reduced  to  c8  groUfjs  in 
1946.  The  Republican  Eightieth  Ccfngress 
added  $«22,000.00o  beyond  the  President's 
request  in  order  to  rebuild  the  Air  Force 
to  a  respectable  strensrch.  Of  th^it.  Presi- 
dent Trumun  impounded  $753.0CO.iX>0.  Later 
Secretary  Johnson  withheld  *243.000  0<.0 
more.  "Thus  nearly  a  billion  diUars  of  culoi- 
tional  funds  for  rebuilding  the  Air  Force 
weie  arbitrarily  impcuudL-J  by  i.;e  FrciiUent 


and  ht5  Secreta.'v  of  Defenw.  Afsln  In  April 
of  this  year,  the  Republicans  lock  the  l:Td- 
erstip  m  adaing  $850,000,000  f-r  T^»  Air 
F\3rce.  T^tll  the  time  of  the  K  ^-e.-.r.  .rra- 
5ion.  none  of  that  money  had  tttn  i  sed. 

The  scuttllnc  of  cur  Navy  the  canceBi* 
tion  of  the  carrier  Vn.ted  5fa:f«  wlthoQt 
previous  notice  to  Admiral  Dii-feld.  thm 
abu.^e  of  Arimiral  D^nfeld  and  his  suhee- 
qupRi  fv,rced  resignation  bocaufe  be  dared  t;^ 
Epeak  cut  bef.'re  a  f cnrressionai  commttt'^e. 
Is  indeed  a  s^iTdid  ta'e.  It  «w  the  same 
with  the  Marine  Corrw  Scvre- tv  Ji-*>r^f,->i 
had  the  Marine  Corps  headed  for  ctlHion. 
The  corps  was  permitted  to  «lnk  to  71 .003 
men.  all  of  whom,  except  for  a  few  embassy 
guards,  were  ke--t  In  The  continental  United 
States.  The  Fl'^htle'h  C  ■  iTe«f  ri-'ved  the 
Integrity  of  the  M-.nre  r  rr»<^.  but  at  The 
time  at  the  Korean  in\a5icn  it  was  only  at 
65  percent  of  its  authortr^ed  strength.  Aid 
so  while  Acheson  fiu.«tered  and  Johnson 
blustered,  ill -equipped  and  badly  outnum- 
bered American  men  were  sent  Into  combat 
In  K  rea. 

It  f.\ll6  to  us  o.ce  a~aln  as  Republleaaa 
and  as  Americans  to  t>f.il  out  the  br.Tt  we 
are  In.  This  has  often  been  our  Republican 
lot  In  recent  times  It's  a  dnch  we  cant 
ball  out  with  the  ianie  excuses  of  the  Demo- 
cra*.«.  The  Trurian  cmnles  have  soft- 
pedaled  and  minimized  the  -pollea  acttao" 
in  Korea  Surely  no  reasonable  man  can 
di=!Court  the  poeelblllty  that  the  conflict  In 
Korea  may  be  the  forerunner  of  work!  vrar 
III.  Since  that  Is  true  we  must  prepare  for 
any  eventuality  If  we  prenare  and  war  does 
not  ccme.  we  will  have  be^n  put  to  the  In- 
convenience and  the  errnenso  cf  unnec?£=ary 
mobilization.  If  we  fa'.l  to  prepare  and  the 
Communists  strike  at  other  critical  portions 
of  the  globe,  we  shell  risi  defeat  lor  cur 
country  and  eiislavement  of  men  everywhere. 
An  Informed  American  public,  under  the 
leadership  of  men  and  women  who  are  not 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  wiU  be  ready  to 
make  whatev?r  sacrifices  are  necessary  to 
assure  sectirity. 

We  must  rebuild  the  m.illtary  y.renirth 
which  the  Democrat  leaders  have  fri tiered 
away  in  the  last  6  yevs.  The  Marine  Corps' 
maximum  effective  re^kdineas  must  be  es- 
tablished and  Its  ln*.egTlty  maiuiained. 
There  must  be  a  remobillzed  ce.'eiise  es- 
tablishment that  courts  its  power  in  light- 
ing men  and  effective  weapons  instead  of 
blusLering  sounds  and  sounding  brass.  The 
badly  neglected  and  deiiberaiely  discouraged 
reserve  components  of  the  armed  services 
must  be  expanded,  trained  and  equipped, 
and  then  retained  in  that  statvis. 

Such  necessary  programs  will  coet  money. 
American  cltijsers  will  have  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  bear  a  heavy  load.  The  co»t  of 
this  security  projiram  must  be  met  currently. 
This  acticn  Is  dictated  by  our  resp<.ij:iiibiiity 
to  future  generations  and  by  the  need  to 
combat  the  forces  of  Inflation.  Taxes  today 
are  already  at  an  abnormal  ri>te  ai.d  conse- 
quently first  empba&is  mutt  be  p.uct-d  Uiion 
the  diversion  cf  present  nondelei^.  e  tpend- 
Log  to  meet  defense  needs.  Spending  for 
activities  of  government  that  In  ordinary 
times  may  be  desirable  must  give  way  to  the 
greater  and  immediate  needs  of  the  national 
security.  This  requires  the  elimination  of 
all  spending  not  essential  for  our  basic  and 
def<'!ise  needs. 

Thanks  to  Truman  mismanagement  and 
petty  bickering  among  his  cmnles.  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  America  today  stand 
almost  defenseless  in  the  face  cf  serious 
threat.  This  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  recsslty 
ar.d  yet  our  Federal  Government  has  la?Bed 
behind.  Such  proeress  as  has  been  made 
thus  far  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  in- 
itiative, the  i.i;j:enulty  and  determination  of 
our  local  civir  !eadcr8. 

Bach  r-  inu  dav  brinpi  m»  cicser  to  a 
prcg.ani  c.  1.   -.ri-i-cd  prices,  wa_;:.  pro£ts. 
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Mltty  wtn  b*  to  : 

umOoB  of  tuck  » 

porta&t.  to  Me  to  It  Utct  coeb  coctroto  air* 


In  tb*  top  <ai- 

Tb»7  do  DOC  b«Te 

ta  tilt  two  top  oarlil*  of  the 

tbej   ai*   Mtl- 

TlM  iiwlty  (or  rp- 

Um 

Louis 


It  la  four  to  moWt»  AakOleans  for  con- 
tact •fmuwt  I  iiMiiiiHw  tmmA.  U  we  :^1 
to  Uik*  cOacttv*  acttdn  ^g-*"**  cooumtnlMn 
ten  St  booM.  So  tar  tb*  Ttumui  Dentoenu 
hart  used  »>«****»»§  *tiouc«  than  pioot 
»  ■hltoWMh  triMfa.  Tb«  tUte  to 
to  torn.  Ito  tbnnks  to  any 
of  tb*  M^iliitoliallim  toaitiri.  but  ttoanks 
to  tb*  docfcd  dctetmlnatton  of  Bepablican 
of  tb«  SHMto  and  tb*  House,  a 
will  probably  pass 
tbis  sasrioa  of  Coccr—s  sdjouzns. 
OB  Mil  to  control 
•ectntiss  wUl  nmeh  tbe  floor  of 
Pavorable  sctlon  not 
laasr  tban  T>ieada7  Is  assured  Meantime. 
and  MrxoT  have  wrestod 
trooi  th«  Senate  majority  leader 
a  stmUar  msasurs  will  be  broiugbt  to 
tlw  floor  of  tbe  flcnaU  before  adjournment. 
Of  eourss  laws  aione  wtU  not  oootrol  oom- 
tr.u..iMm.  W*  naed  public  oOclals  who  are 
to  tbe  enforcement  of  tbosc  laws — 
who  wUl  not  turn  tbdr  back 
on  Communists,  not  (or  tbe  reason  glTen  by 
Daan  /xbeeoo  In  refusing  to  turn  bts  back 
on  Alf«r  Hiss,  but  because  tbey  want  to 
wtek  thalr  tttrf  more.  Too  many  of  our 
paMIe  I  Mi"lato  bav*  turned  their  back  on 
Oooununlats  only  baeauae  tbey  didn't  want 
to  see  them  st  tbair  nefarious  work. 

PMJow  BapuMlcaos.  there  are  many  mis- 
takes of  tbe  last  5  ysars  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. Our  rceponslblluy  now  has  been 
well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Coiegrcnre 
at  tbe  poUtlcnl  sdcnoe  department  of  Morth- 
wastern  Unlventty.  Be  said.  "Tb*  best  that 
we  can  do  now  Is  to  rally  under  our  Presi- 
dent and  (Ucbt  tbe  war  to  a  ftmah."  I  afrac 
with  that  I  also  agree  with  tbe  lecoiod  part 
of  bis  statamant  m  which  he  said.  ''7>elng 
sure,  however,  to  rcftlace  him  tn  the  Presi- 
dential faction  of  IMO."  To  that  we  will 
all  add  a  second  and  Bort  twmart>aie  objec- 
tive that  we  moat  alact  a  BapsrtHkan  Con- 
greas  in  Hosamber  at  IMO.  Tbe  lasue  this 
fall  la  tbe  saow  as  It  has  been  for  seeeral 
yaacs.  Wbatber  we  sbttB  •ODttBue  to  (otiow 
ttaa  poHey  of  vadllatkNi  and  wsakneas  with 
regard  to  eommunlsm  st  borne  or  abroad  or 
Wbatber  we  shall  adh«'e  to  the  Bepubilcan 
of  strength   axMl  constancy   In   that 


TW  world  cries  and  aches  (or  peace.  Such 
a  peace  we  tbougbt  we  bad  won  5  years  ago. 
Five  years  of  TmoMn  mistakes  have  frittered 
that  peace  away,  spent  It.  wasted  It.  lost  It. 
Tbe  Truman  administration,  waist-deep  tn 
Its  own  (allures,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide tbe  weapons,  the  Ideas,  or  the  men  for 
tbe  uiublUaiUnn  o(  American  manpower, 
natarlal.  and  moral*  that  Is  our  grave  need. 
ftar  the  sake  of  Amenea.  for  tbe  sake  of 
America's  friends  throughout  the  world,  we 
Itopubllcans  must  light  fur  and  accept  the 
rMponslbllittes  of  leadership  this  November. 
A  Mapubbcan  vtctory  in  November  wUl  be  a 
vMnrf  for  toaaisu  aeerywucrc. 


Ad^tiao  to  Prnnsyivania  Powrr  &  Light 
Co.  Piaat  at  Suabury,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  RrZbfARKS 

or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  mrMSTivAxu 

Vt  T"HE  HOCaE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVflS 

Tuetday.  Auguit  29.  1950 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Power  k  Lisht  Co.  through 
i\s  president.  Charles  E.  Oakes.  has  an- 
nounced another  large  addition  to  its 
expaixiiQg  operations. 

It  is  just  another  chapter  In  this  pro- 
gressiTe  company's  forviard  program. 

The  following  newspaper  article  from 
the  Bdahanoy  City  Record-American 
gives  in  detail  the  program  of  this  fine 
organization.    It  follows: 

PxsniSTi.v*)nA    Powra    ft    Light    Co     Plans 
AsBcnoK   TO   Big   SrntxTRT    Pukjrr 

Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light  President 
Charles  B.  Oakes  today  announced  another 
large  addition  to  the  company  s  big  Sunbury 
plant  Is  In  the  making.  As  part  ol  tbe  com- 
pany's loog-range  plans  (or  meeting  any 
future  needs  of  this  Important  LnGUstrial 
area  an  additional  125,O..0  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity  h&a  been  ordered  for  Sun- 
bury  plant,  tbe  added  generation  to  be  In 
seTvlcie  by  1953.  The  big  addition  was  In- 
cluded as  part  o(  the  original  design  ol  Sun- 
bury  plant;  (uel.  railroad,  and  other  sup- 
plementary (acuities  to  serve  this  Increased 
capacity  are  already  built. 

In  a  press  conference  today,  the  utility 
president  stated  that  Pennsylvania  Power  ft 
Light  will  continue  to  have  adequate  elec- 
tric power  ready  and  watting  regardless  of 
how  beaniy  the  Nation  may  call  upon  cen- 
tral eastern  Pennsylvania  Industry  for  all- 
out  production.  "Powerwlse.  this  area  Is  far 
stronger  today  than  at  tbe  outset  of  World 
War  n.  The  present  Sunbury  plant,  to- 
gether with  the  additions  under  way  will 
alone  nearly  equal  tiie  company's  total  gen- 
erating capacity  In  1941.  With  electric  power 
the  driving  force  o(  all  Industrial  produc- 
tion, I  believe  it  important  that  the  public 
tot  fully  aware  o(  our  preparedness  for  any 
a;i-out  effort." 

Becirlc  power,  be  said,  was  In  unusually 
good  supply,  not  only  in  central  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  but  ail  over  America.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light  service  area 
adequate  electric  power  Is  available  for  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civilian  needs.  Industry,  of 
all  types,  will  have  plenty  of  electricity — 
and  no  curbs  whatsoever  will  be  required 
on  residential  and  faitn  use. 

Sinee  tbe  close  of  World  War  11.  P.  P.  ft  L. 
haa  added  150.000  kilowatts  of  capacity,  will 
have  100.000  more  ready  for  early  1951.  and 
expects  to  have  the  additional  135.000  kilo- 
watts announced  today  in  service  during 
1053.  These  substantial  additions  will  make 
It  poaslble  to  take  care  of  customer  require- 
ments at  least  one-third  greater  than  the 
present  record  level,  and  still  maintain  ade- 
quate capacity  reeerres. 

Over  the  Nation,  by  the  year  end.  the  elec- 
tric Industry  will  have  added  seventeen  and 
one-half  million  kilowatts  to  the  Qfty  mil- 
lion fjial  ca{.iictty  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  and  by  1953  wui  have  increased  Its  postwar 
additions  by  38.000.000  kUowatU,  •  *  •  a 
total  of  •8.000.UOO  kilowatts  and  an  increase 
of  75  percent  over  VJ-day.  America  already 
has  nearly  double  tbe  electric  capacity  in 
iervtcc  that  it  had  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  II.  and  Is  produclnii;  as  much  electric 
,iower  a*  liie  rest  of   tiie  world  vumt)iued. 


He  »tfn  said  northeastern  United  States 
alone  was  producing  nearly  as  much  elec- 
tricity ss  all  of  Russia. 

BIG    NXZ3    IS    MANPOWIX 

Asked  whether  America's  electric  power 
reaources  were  adequate  for  an  Immediate 
all-out  war  effort.  Mr.  Oakes  gave  an  em- 
phatic "Yes."  The  limiting  factor  to  greater 
Industrial  production,  he  said,  was  the  num- 
ber of  American  workers  available,  not  Indus- 
trial plants  or  the  supply  of  electric  power 
to  move  industry's  production  lines.  "Now 
employed  In  American  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  construction  industries  are  almost 
seventeen  and  one-half  million  people 
•  •  •  they  are  presently  supplied  by  the 
electric  Industry  with  nearly  13 1.900.000.003 
kilowatt -hours  a  year. 

"Presently  unemployed,  but  available,  are 
about  3.100.000  people.  With  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers  available  determining  how 
much  America  can  produce,  the  practical 
approach  to  Immediate  higher  production  Is 
for  Industry  to  employ  all  avallab'.e  workers. 
Then,  as  conditions  require,  work  the  Na- 
tion's Industrial  plants  over  longer  hours 
by  more  two-  and  three -shift  operation,  and 
step  up  the  present  33  4 -hour  workweek. 
Maximum  workweek  of  World  War  II  was 
an  average  of  454  hours  a  week. 

TO  acxTT  paooccnoif  MKzoa 

When  Industry  increases  production  by 
going  to  two-  and  thre-a-shlft  operation,  the 
same  power  plants  that  supplied  the  one 
shift  can  work  on  through  24  hours  and  sup- 
ply electricity  for  three-shift  operation.  If 
full-scale  war  production  becomes  necessary, 
and  the  number  of  workers  and  work  hours 
are  moved  up  to  World  War  II  top  levels. 
Industrial  electric  power  consumption  would 
step  up  from  lu  present  131.000.000.000  klio- 
watt-hours  yearly  to  176.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  This  Increased  use  of  45.000.000.0C0 
kilowatt-hours  a  year.  Is  obtainable  simply 
by  operating  present  electric  generating 
plants  more  hours 

"With  all  available  industrial  workers  of 
the  Nation  thereby  accounted  for.  any  fur- 
thur  war  production  potential  must  come. 
as  It  did  In  World  War  II.  from  bl«  cut-backs 
in  civilian  production.  Slmultaneou.'sly, 
electric  power,  presently  used  for  civilian 
production,  would  be  transferred  to  war  use 
with  no  new  demands  on  existing  electric 
generating  capacity. 

"Full-scale  war  production  also  will  ul- 
timately require  new  industrial  planU  for 
specialized  manufacture  of  war  materials  for 
which  existing  plants  are  not  adaptable. 
Tot  this,  too,  the  electric  Industry  has  ample 
capacity  •  •  •  better  than  50.000.000.- 
000  additional  kilowatt-hours  are  already 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  U  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  electric  power  supply  of  the 
Nation  Is  In  excellent  shape.  America's  big 
problem  is  to  develop  sufficient  manpower. 

"This  total  of  95,000.000.000  additional 
kilowatt-hours  per  year  means  the  present 
u«e  of  electricity  by  America's  m.  or  indus- 
tries can  be  nearly  doubled  with  no  In- 
creased electric  capacity  being  required,  and 
without  cut-backs  in  home  and  farm  use." 

Mr  Oakes  said  that  in  his  company's  serv- 
ice area  the  power  supply  paralleled  the  ex- 
cellent national  picture. 

"From  the  8tandp>olnt  of  all-out  war  pro- 
duction.'  Mr.  Oakes  said,  "the  big  difference 
ijetween  today  and  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  Is  that  In  1940  and  1941.  while  there 
were  substantial  electric  reserves  over  and 
above  the  country's  requirements  of  that 
period,  the  Nation's  total  Industrial  plant 
was  not  then  operating  at  full  scale,  nor  was 
America's  productive  potential  nearly  as  big 
as  It  Is  today.  Now  the  Nation's  Industrial 
capacity  Is  the  greatest  In  history,  and  while 
It  Is  already  operating  at  near-celling  levels 
on  a  peacetime  bai>Ls  there  are  substaniiAl 
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electric  rejserves  above  Industry's  require- 
ments even  though  full-scale  wartime  opera- 
tions be  put  Into  effect  around  the  clock." 

Central  eastern  Pennsvlvania  was  pointed 
out  by  the  utility  president  as  a  strategic 
location  for  new  indust.'-y  At  one  and  the 
time  It  offers,  geocraphlcally.  ready  ac- 
to  cur  major  ea.'i.-'rn  seaports  as  well 
as  the  defensive  ad. antiie  of  lying  inland 
among  a  protective  seri*^  of  hills.  Among 
the  other  advantages  are  the  ma:;y  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  area,  the 
wide  diversity  of  Industry  In  so  many  of  the 
communities  served,  ar.d  the  large  numbers 
of  skilled  workers  available 

"The  local  area. "  he  said,  "had  a  good  sup- 
ply of  skilled  workers  available,  and  that 
central  eastern  Pennsylvania  with  Its  large 
reserves  of  electric  puwer  could  quickly  re- 
turn to  its  wartime  responsi'cllity  as  one  of 
the  major  arsenals  of  the  Nation." 


Scrantoo  Tops  in  Sociability 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or   Pr.NN=.TL\  ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZJ^ENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  O  NFILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi5h  to  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Scranton  Tribune,  dated 
August  22.  1950; 

IBrjra  EwTiBTAiNxa  WHO  TmAvnrD  thi  Worij) 
LBBfTS  Crrr  as  ABsoLtmxr  Tops  in  Soclabiutt 

Hesrty  plugs  for  Scrantons  frier.illness 
are  registered  by  Larry  Collins.  Burbank, 
Calif.,  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  perform- 
ances prcaected  by  the  Scranton  Lodge  of 
SIks  for  the  entertainment  of  delegates  to 
the  44th  annual  State  convention,  friends 
and  visitors. 

Mr.  Collins  runs  into  superlatives  in  prais- 
ing the  sociability  of  Scrantcnlsns.  a  seg- 
ment of  the  world  population  he  never  con- 
tacted until  a  few  days  ago. 

And  Mr.  Collins  haa  been  places,  many 
places.  He  entertained  with  the  USO  in  the 
ETO  and  Pacific  during  World  War  11.  He 
iBOWd  through  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  with 
wMi^  bands  In  peacetime.  He  wound  his 
way  tiirough  all  the  States  In  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  provinces.  And  he 
even  had  the  honor  of  being  expelled  from 
Nazi  Germany  during  Hitler  s  heyday. 

With  all  this  geography  for  contrasts  he 
places  Scranton  as  the  No.  1  area  for  enjoy- 
ment and  a  center  where  "a  fellow  Is  made 
to  feel  at  home  In  an  Instant." 

"There's  something  here.  I  dont  know 
whether  the  atmosphere  has  an  inflr-.ence  or 
not.  But  there's  an  air  of  friendliness  in 
the  people  It's  contagious.  It  permeates 
visitors.  They  are  always  at  home  It  ap- 
pears as  though  there  are  no  strangers. 
That  quality  of  soclabUlty  premeates  every- 
body. It  was  Inculcated  Into  my  person 
wllMn  an  hour  after  I  came  to  Scranton." 
he  declared. 

"The  Bka  atraaa  brotherhood  cf  man. 
That  charactertotlc  Is  right  here  in  Scran- 
ton. It's  not  only  noticeable.  It's  Inescap- 
able." Mr.  Collins  added 

Mr  Collins  said  he  is  a  native  and  resi- 
dent of  Burbenk.  Calif  He  stated  he  never 
entertained  for  the  Vts  unUI  the  last 
Ohrlataaas  sea.^un  at  Bur^nk  and  he  en- 
railed  at  that  time 

Mr.  Collins  was  with  Fred  Waring's.  Paul 
Whlteman's  and  Russ  Morgan's  Bards.  Mr, 
klorgan  Is  a  native  of  Weet  Scranton. 


PartidpatioB  m  tbe  Kmraii  War  by 
Manbcrs  of  tbe  Uaited  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotrrH  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  as/one  of 
those  who  believes  that  the  be.^t  if  not 
the  only  way  to  preser\-e  freedom  in  this 
troubled  world  is  through  the  United 
Nations,  I  am  pleased  that  the  members 
of  thH  vital  Oii^amzauon  are  bee.nrung 
to  actively  participate  in  the  Korean 
war.  Thro'agh  the  pre.«.s  and  radio,  we 
hear  cf  men  and  material  arn\'ing  daily 
at  the  bafJe  front. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  our 
citizens  have  been  inquinng  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  United  Nations  was  a  name 
only.  This  qi:er>'  is  natural  since  at  first 
we  were  actually  fumishin?  practically 
all  of  the  trccps  and  f.?htin?  equipment. 

I  am  plea.^ed  to  attach  hereto  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  imder  date  cf  Au<;ust 
26.  1950,  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
JohiLscn.  giving  a  detailed  hit  of  what 
the  several  memoers  cf  the  United  Na- 
tions are  doing  toward  winmng  the  Ko- 
rean War.     The  letter  fellows: 

The  SjxaETAKT  or  Eifo&r, 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  26,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bktson, 

House  of  Representatires, 

Congress  cf  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
CiAK  Me.  Bhtson:   In  reply  to  your  letter 
ol  August  12,  I  am  enclosing  for  your  Infor- 
mation  a  recent   tabulation   of   the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  cCers  of  assistance  which 
other  nations  of    the   United  Nations   have 
made  for  tise  In  Korea. 
With  kird  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Lotns  Jghjjscx. 

T.iFtn.A-noN  or  Matecui.  AaaisTANcr  Orrrara 

TKaoTJCH    TH«   aBCaKTArr    CrSTSJiL    TO    TKI 

Umtted  CoMMAjfs  or  KoaEA 

In  response  to  comniunlcatlcns  from  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  Im- 
mediately following  the  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  June  C5  and  June  27  on  Korea, 
and  again  on  July  14.  at  which  time  Infor- 
mation regarding  po&slble  additional  absist- 
ance  to  the  Unified  Command.  Including  com- 
bat fcrces.  was  requested,  members  cf  the 
United  Nations  have  suffered  the  following 
assistance: 

1.  MiLrr.oiT   Assi«TA?»r!: 

Atistralla:  Ground  troops;  Australian  in- 
fantry force  In  Japan  to  be  built  up  to  fuU 
war  establishment  so  It  can  be  used  at  earliest 
possible  date. 

Bolivia :  Thirty  oCJcers  of  the  regtilar  army. 

Canada:  Recruitment  of  special  Inlantry 
Ixrlgade. 

China:  Thirty-tliree  thousand  troops. 

Costa  Rica:  Offer  of  volunteers  for  prellm- 
Inexy  training  In  the  United  States. 

N!?therlar.d.s:  Company  cf  marines,  army 
company    (volunteer  basis). 

New  Zealand    Special  combat  unit. 

PnlUpplnes;  Regimental  combat  team  of 
fi.OOJ  cfficerb  and  men. 

Thailand:  Combat  team  cf  4.000  cfflcera 
and  men. 

TLirkev  F^rtv-five  hundred  trocps. 

United  Kingdom;  Seil-co:.tained  force  of 
tr<jcp«. 


9.  HAvai.  aa&iSTANcs 

Atistralla:   Two  ships;    1  destroyer, 
Canada:  Three  destroyers. 
France:   1  sloop. 
Netherlands :  One  dertroyer. 
New  Zealand:  Two  frigates. 
Norway :  Merchant  tonnage. 
United  Kingdom:  Na\-al  forces  in  Japanese 
waters. 

3.    Att     ASSIST  .MfCE 

AustrsMa:  One  RAAF  flchter  squadron. 

Belgium :  Aid  in  air  transpxart  from  United 
Suues  to  Korea. 

Ca.iada :  One  lcng-ran?e  squadron,  includ- 
ing gTCUiid  crews:  complete  passenger  'acui- 
ties of  Canadian  commercial  air  service  be- 
twefa  Vancou%-er  and  Tokyo  on  tv."  fliehts 
weekly  west-N^und  and  equivalent  one  flight 
weekly  east-brund. 

China    Taer.tT  C-45  transports. 

Greece:  Six  transport  Dakota  aircraft. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  One  fighter  squad- 
ron. 

4.    MECTCAL    ASSISTANCE 

Denmark:  Medicaments;  Red  Cross  ambu- 
lance detachment. 

Ethiopia  Ten  thousand  Ethiopian  dollars 
for  medical  supplies. 

India;  Field  ambulance  unit;  kinall  stir- 
gical  unit,  if  needed. 

Israel     Medical  assistance  (certain  drugs), 

Philippines :  Certain  vaccines. 

Sweden :  Field  hospital  at  Sv.edish  expense, 
manned  tj  Swedish  personnel. 

5.    OTKvrS   .ASSIbTANCS 

Chile:  Copper,  saltpeter,  other  strategic 
matt  rials. 

Cosu  Rica:  Adequate  sites  for  air  or  aea 
bases  and  troop  quarters  or  stations  In  Costa 
pica 

Cuba-   Essential  a.'tlcles. 

Ecuador:  Economic  support  within  means. 

Lebanon:  SoO.OOO  for  relief  of  Korea  war 
victims,  particularly  wounded  UN  combat- 
ants. 

Liberia:  Ten  thousand  dollars  in  natiural 
rubber. 

Nicaragua:  Foodstuffs;  raw  materials  such 
as  rubber,  peisonnel  ( un:q>eclfted ) . 

Panama:  Use  of  bases  and  merchant  ma- 
rine fcr  UN  forces:  farm  land  use  for  asaiat- 
anee  In  prcvislonlng  forces. 

Phllippmes:  Copra,  coccwinut  oil,  rice, 
5oaj 


17  Sherman  tanks.  1  tank  destroyer. 


Thailand:  Foodstuffs,  such  as  rloe. 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Cotaa^ila.  Cuba,  Domln. 

lean"  RepubUc.  Mexico,  Peru.  P^lllFpinea, 
Union  cl  South  Africa,  Uruguay  ana  Vei.e- 
rueia  have  indicated  their  wiilingness  to 
consult  with  the  Unr^ed  Command  lUSG) 
with  respect  to  the  type  cf  a^Jiftince  which 
they  might  usefully  c7er.  In  a'Jdimn.  a 
number  of  other  states  which  supp  ;r.ed  tbe 
Security  Council  actkai  in  Korea  h:i-.e  in- 
formed the  Secretary  General  of  then-  desire 
to  provide  assistance  within  the  limits  cf 
their  resources  and  have  constilted  infor- 
mally with  the  United  States  to  this  end. 


Radio  Reports  From  CoagreM 


EXTENSION  OP  REiL\RKS 

CF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

Of   CRiGC-N- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xteni  my  ■  ::  il^-s  :n  the 
RECcas,  I  mciude  Uic  iciic  iU^   ifetter 
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iTC«iv«l    frtxn    a     radio    broadcasUng 
suUon: 

IUs»>  Station   KVUf, 
Groift  fusa.  Oref..  August  19.  1959. 
Boa.  Hamus  Sllbwobth. 

Codfrru  of  the  United  Statet. 
Hoyuf  of  M*f0tMmtmtiMi, 
Wathin0t«m,  D.  C. 

DK«a  OoHoac^MAM  Sixcwocth-  Regard- 
ing your  not*  to  us  aboat  your  Juat-con- 
c!u<l«d  Report  From  Oonsrew  aeries.  Id 
)tKt  like  to  paas  tbe  word  on  to  you  that  the 
procram  was  well  received  In  thla  area.  I 
have  bad  pcraoaal  contact  witb  many  lU- 
tecers  in  tbta  area  who  Toluntarily  com- 
BMBtMl  oo  the  program.  In  their  optolon. 
tlM  ahow  waa  a  valuable  Insight  Into  the 
fott^i  on  back  in  Waahlngton.  In  Judflnf 
th»  IMeoer  reaction  to  the  show.  I  belleva 
the  average  person  felt  a  lot  doaer  to  the 
Mattooal  aeheme  of  things,  and  gained  a 
■ttto  more  faith  in  Oovemmcnt  after  bear- 
Iz^  Um  sbow.  After  all.  by  the  time  a  ttory 
goes  through  the  mUl  of  AP  or  UP.  and  gets 
down  to  the  local  level.  miKh  of  the  punch 
haa  been  lost. 

As  for  my  personal  conunent.  I  think  the 
whole  country  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if 
more  of  you  guys  would  do  the  sam;  Itlnd  of 
off-the-cuff  broadcast  and  present  them  to 
the  foUu  back  home.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  dispelling  the  ld«a  In  people  s 
Bt&di  that  OoTernment  la  some  kind  of  an 

impersonal  machine  which  they  are  helple&a 
to  control.  Instead  of  what  It  la — the  voice 
and  will  of  the  people. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Sn-crr. 
Program  Director. 


Anybody  Want  To  Wager  Money  on  Louis 
Johofon? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICHICAM 

IW  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 
Mr.    POTTER.      Mr.    Speaker.   Robert 

C.  Ruark  has  a  faculty  for  putting  more 
In  hu  column,  cuttinu  through 
»ntality.   than  any  other  of   our 

prcaent-day  columnista.    I  wish  to  Insert 

his  articl*  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 

injfton  News  of  Aukus.  28: 

Amtsoot  Wajtt  To  Waasa  Momkt  ow  Lot7ia 
JoHjnow? 

(By  Robert  C    Ruark) 

Krw  TotK  — A  •no"  battor.  In  rrsp  shoot- 
ing. t«  a  guy  who  bets  against  the  roller. 

Wlian  It  comes  to  Mr  Louis  Jobnaon.  our 
Sacratary  of  Defense,  1  am  strictly  a  no- 
bettor.  Loots  Defense  said  the  Korean  war 
vlU  last  only  0  to  •  months  I  would  love 
%a  >»Hsts  It.  but  Loot*  said  it.  and  I  got  to 
bat  ■•.  Looie  has  an  almost  perfect  record 
Of  fcrtng  wrung 

LooU  told  us  we  were  In  greet  shspe.  mtll- 
tartly.  Ha  said  also  ws  would  be  In  big  war 
business  an  hour  after  somebody  hit  us.  He 
was  tnstrufloental  in  purine  ths  mtiacls  off 
our  Armed  Forces.  He  scrapped  a  carrier 
after  the  keel  was  laid  without  m«ttlontag 
It  to  ths  Navy. 

iBSsrl  through  Kr>r*a  with  a  con- 
grlB.  A  few  days  lst«r  they  threw 
oil  a  new  war.  Loots  put  bu  faith  In  gim- 
mfck  weapons,  but  (orgut  b>>w«  and  arrows 
for  Mba  present  Injun  sktrmiib.  No.  I  ant 
■DtfllierlBden  with  faith  In  Uitci^  Lou:  Kta 
MOgMU  wuite  than  mine  at  the  race  Uacka. 


My  faith  In  politicians  of  all  sorts  has 
shriveled  In  the  last  few  months.  Our 
Fuehrer,  after  a  steady  diet  of  red  herring. 
suddenly  discovers  the  presence  of  spies, 
and  sets  up  a  clamor  for  Inner  security.  Our 
cloak-and-dagKer  department  seemingly  got 
scooped  on  the  Korean  thing,  so  we  In- 
stalled Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  boss. 

Henry  Wallace  shattered  my  dreams  when 
he  oflfered  to  grow  two  bales  of  cotton  to 
the  acre,  where  three  bales  grew  without  his 
help. 

Now  Henry  hM  quit  his  Progressive  Party 
and  has  even  declared  war  on  Korea, 
and  has  even  come  out  tacitly  for  the 
A-bomb.  This  Is  the  man  who  babbled  of 
brotherhood  with  Russia.  It  occurs  now 
that  even  Henry  realizes  he  was  wrong  Per- 
haps we  may  almost  see  Paul  Robeson  stump- 
Inn  for  the  Republicans. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  absolutely 
convinced  that  anybody  who  could  play  a 
musical  instrument  was  impossible  to  defeat 
at  the  polls.  But  Senator  Olen  Tatloh  got 
licked,  even  though  he  sings  and  plays  and 
uses  his  family  as  a  prop.  This  bodes  111  for 
the  guitar  and  has  shaken  my  trust  In  the 
voters. 

1  believed  Washington  Implicitly  when 
they  won  a  paper  war  with  long-distance 
airplane  and  a  push  board  full  of  electronic 
wonders:  now  that  the  bayonet  is  back  and 
the  GI's  got  it  I  am  muddled.  The  cootie 
has  come  Into  his  own  again. 

It  Is  Just  getting  tougher  and  tougher  to 
dump  yotir  childish  faith  Into  the  lap  of 
any  one  soothsayer.  I  don't  believe  Louis 
Johnson  knows  much  more  about  when  the 
Korean  war  will  end  than  you  and  I — or  if 
it  will  ever  end.  I  believe  everybody  is  Just 
about  as  uncertain  and  as  fallible  as  the  next 
fellow. 

I  bet  "no"  on  all  predictions,  and  so  far 
the  percentage  has  been  against  the  roller. 


Colorado's  Mountain  Beauty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  > 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COL^SADO 

IN  TH«  HOOSE  OF  RKPHESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  famous  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  which  lies  In  the  Second 
District  of  Colorado  is  again  recognized 
by  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  Include  with 
Umm  remarlu  which  I  have  been  granted 
to  extend  in  the  Record,  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  Denver  Post  of  Au- 
gust 24.  shov^ins;  that  the  one  millionth 
visitor  ha.s  enjoyed  the  magnificence  of 
the  park  this  summer  and  from  all  in- 
dications an  all-time  attendance  record 
will  be  set. 

For  relaxation,  for  t)eauty  unexcelled, 
and  for  the  m-nuino  pride  that  rises  in 
the  breasts  of  all  Americans  In  their 
great  country,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
add  here  that  Culorado  and  the  West 
boast  proudly  of  its  unsurpassed  majet- 
tic  beauty  and  extend  the  famoug  west- 
ern welcome  to  everyone  to  eom«  to 
Colorado  and  see  for  yourself 

The  newspaper  dipping  follows: 
PasK  s  VMnOM  Pass  Mti.Liow 

EsTss  PasK.  Colo..  Atagust  34 — Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  has  paosed  the 
QiUiiun  tourist  mark. 


Park  officials  said  Thursday  that  the  one- 
millionth  visitor  of  1950  went  through  the 
parks  gates  Wedne^ay.  She  was  Urs.  Max 
Euell.  of  Mount  Morris.  111.  She  and  bar 
party  were  given  free  dinners  and  boat  rldas 
at  Grand  Lake  by  park  oflQclals  who  now  be- 
lieve a  new  all-time  vlsUur  record  will  t>e 
rung  up  this  season. 


The  MacArthur  Incident 


EXTENSION  OP  RjfLMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

•      OF    NTW    Y     KK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.    OTOOLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    ext,end    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  follovt-ing  editorial 
from  today's  New  York  Times: 
Thi  MAcArrHUi  Incident 

Following  repudiation  of  Navy  Secretary 
Matthews'  reckless  advocacy  of  a  "war  of 
aggression  *  In  the  name  of  peace.  President 
Trum-^n  Is  now  compelled  to  deal  with  an 
even  graver  conflict  tf  opinion  within  his 

chain  of  command  involving  a  seemingly 
growing  split  between  ovir  military  and  our 
diplomatic  authorities.  This  conflict,  which 
again  Imperils  the  bipartisan  character  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  exposes  It  to  further 
assaults  by  Communist  propaganda,  l.ss  long 
been  brewing.  It  has.  however,  assumed 
unwarranted  proportions  as  a  result  of  the 
unnecessarily  pointed  statement  issued  by 
General  MacArthur  on  Formosa  and  the  not 
Maetly  happy  attempt  of  Mr.  Truman  to 
Mmpress  it  by  ordering  the  General  to  with- 
drew It.  General  MacArthur  obeyed,  of 
course.  But  the  statement  had  already 
reached  the  public,  and  the  Republicans 
made  certain  of  the  widest  publicity  for  it 
by  Inserting  it  in  the  CoNcsxssxoMiU.  Ricoao. 

It  is.  of  course,  axiomatic.  Irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  over  Formosa, 
that  as  the  White  House  empbatlaes,  there 
can  be  only  one  voice  In  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations,  and  that  voice  must  be  the 
voice  of  the  President.  To  determine  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Sutes  and  to 
give  expression  to  It  Is  both  hu  constitution- 
al prerogative  and  his  duty,  subject  to  such 
coQgrsssional  limitations  as  the  Constitu- 
tion may  provide.  In  view  of  this  h»  may 
also  require  that  all  Government  ofBclals.  in 
their  own  pub'.lc  expressions,  stay  within  the 
framework  cif  the  policy  he  has  laid  down. 

ThU  applies  with  special  force  to  our  mili- 
tary leaders,  who  und?r  the  Constitution  are 
subordinated  to  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  and  are  traditionally  under  civilian 
control.  Any  other  course  could  only  impair 
the  consistency  and  contlntilty  of  otir  loralgB 
policy  and  create  a  sute  of  conftisloa  whtah 
would  defeat  Its  effectiveness.  President 
Truman  is  tbsrsfore  quite  rii^ht  in  repudiat- 
ing divergMMtw  from  his  p<.>licies  within  his 
chain  of  eommand.  though  it  may  be 
doubted  that  the  method  he  choss  in  ths 
case  of  C>eneral  MacArthur  was  really  the 
best  svallable  under  the  circumstances. 

At  th^  same  time,  while  the  statement  of 
Bscretary  jMatthews  may  be  set  down  as  a 
ease  of  bad  judgment,  the  MacArthur  inci- 
dent hss  far  deeper  nx>u  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  both  the  world  situation  we  face  and 
Mr.  Truman's  own  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
latione. There  can  be  Utile  quarrel  with 
General  MacArthur's  view  that  from  a  pura> 
ly  military  standpoint  it  would  be  better  ttai 
Pv)rmosa  should  remain  in  friendly  haadii 
lest  it  t>ecome  an  unsinkable  aircraft  carrtag 
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and  s  •nbtnartne  base  for  an  enemy  who 
from  It  could  endacijer  the  center  of  our 
whole  defense  pcrimeier  in  the  Pacific  and 
po<e  a  new  tare^:  uj  peace.  But  m  that 
matter  we  do  net  stand  alone  but  are  rather 
dependent  upon  the  super:  of  other  free  na- 
tion* aiid  the  United  Njiions  who  ere  n-.t  cf 
c»ne  mind  regarding  it. 

For  tlis;  reason,  what  is  mili-arlly  ex- 
pedient and  desirable  Ls  not  necessarilv  po- 
llucaiiy  wiAe  cr  jsossibi".  The  exigencies  of 
mi'.::i.sj  expediency  have  scaietiaies  ruined 
naii  ins,  and  it  is  suil  a  good  rule  that  ^^st.- 
erals  may  propose  but  that  the  poUUcsl  au- 
thorities must  dispose.  In  that  respect  Mr. 
Truman's  letter  to  Ambassailiw  Austin  re- 
Iseratlnf  that  th^  security  of  the  United  Na- 
tkamm  forces  in  Koren  requires  tbe  impartial 
ncntiallaatioo  ot  Formosa,  bu:  that  we  have 
BO  «laalgns  on  Formosa  and  welcome  a  United 
Nations  Investigation  cf  our  actions  there. 
goes  as  far  as  It  Is  poIiticaKy  possilile  to 
go  St  this  time  Generttl  B£acArthtir*s  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Truman's  action  reeardlng  Por- 
moaa  demonstrates  th.^t.  as  far  as  it  goes, 
he  is  In  acreemeni  with  it. 

But  there  is  another  factor  In  the  sittia* 
tlon.  and  that  Is  that  to  a  far  larger  extent 
than  most  Presidents  in  the  past  Mr  Tr\:- 
man  has  delecated  the  conduct  and  expoei- 
tlon  of  our  foreign  policies  tc  his  Secretary 
at  State  and  the  State  Department  withcut 
proper  coordinauon  of  the  pciiucai  and  miii- 
tary  potnta  of  new.  The  split  between  them 
waa  therefore  an  Ineritat^  cnn— qusrre.  and 
General  IfacAitbur^  sharp  <l>iiumlstton  cf 
appeasement  and  defeatism  which  he  sees 
deluding  "so  many  people  distant  from  the 
scene"  Is  an  obvious  effort  to  bring  the 
military  viewpoint  forcefully  to  the  atten- 
tion cf'both  tbe  President  and  the  public. 

In  that  respect  he  may  taava  eaeeeded  his 
competence.  President  Ituaaaa  has  In  gen- 
eral been  rtgbt  in  his  foreign  poller  decisions 
and  oourageotis  In  their  execution.  But  it 
is  nor.ethe!**  tme  tha''  he  could  Increase 
his  service  to  the  Nation  by  taking  mere  ac- 
tive charge  cf  our  foreign  policy  and  by  do- 
ing more  in  expounding  it  to  both  the  pub'.lc 
and  his  subordinates,  so  all  would  know 
wither  we  are  going  and  by  what  rotrte. 


A  Solcma  Wamiof 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

or  ufsiAXA 

15  THI  HOCSi'  OF  REPR1SEXTATIVE.5 
Tuesdcv.  Au7\Jt  29.  1950 

Mr.  KPUSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
niunlmoiis  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RgcotB.  ft  most  iUuminat- 
Ing  article  by  Columnist  DaTld  Lawrence, 
concerning  the  recent  speech  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  lilAttbews.  I  well  re- 
aBw  that  Secretary  Matthews'  state- 
ment has  stirred  up  considerable  con- 
troversy aiKl  has  been  officially  dis- 
avowed, but  I  also  personally  feel  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Is  absolutely  correct  when 
he  states; 

Mr  Matthews  has  Involuntarily  given 
everyljody.  however,  s  solenm  warning 

I  feel  equally  certain  that  In  some  re- 
spects the  real  issue  before  the  democra- 
cies today  Is  not  being  met  in  as  forUi- 
right  ounner  as  is  to  be  desired.  The 
,  agfressor  at  tins  time  most  be  desig- 
to  the  world,  and  ur.le---  -'jcp.  -.s  ac- 
complished m  all  chan::t.-N  u^c.-di^  Uie 


United  Nations,  the  sacri^ces  of  t2x>se 
on  tbe  t>atile  front  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be  in  vam.  Our  course  is  inescapable, 
and  let  us  therefore  weirh  carefully 
thoFc  vital  decisicns  so  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  column  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

A   S01XM3»    WAESflXG 

(Bj  Dav.d  Lawrence* 

What  Secretary  C  t±.e  Navy  Matthews  said 
In  his  Boeton  speech  about  anuc:p2t;ng  a.^- 
gressicn  by  c.-unterattacic  cannot  be  pooh- 
pooed  as  Just  Irrelevant  or  indiscreet  For 
eren  th#wgtt  he  tpoiu  ou:  of  i'.^--n  &i:d  h^^ 
teen  reprimanded  for  it  in  the  ttaientez:  ci 
disavowal  issued  fcy  the  State  Departmeiit 
tbe  iMRM  bs  raised  is  fundamen'.a:  and  in- 
escapable. 

The  issue  Is  simply  this:  Would  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  willing  tc  see  New  T3rlt  or 
Detroit  or  any  other  Americsin  c;ties  sud- 
denly destroyed  without  warning  by  atom 
bombs  by  an  aggressor  state  and  then  only 
begin  to  retaliate  by  dropping  our  cwn  atom 
bombs  over   the   aggressor  country? 

Must  tb«  age-old  forms  of  waiting  for  a 
deciaratkn  of  war  by  an  enemy  still  be  ac- 
cepted aiKl  thus  let  the  aaiueasur  state  a'.wsys 
possess  the  hcrrlfylnr  advantage  o'  being 
able  to  teii  exactly  when  and  where  the  first 
blow  will  be  struck? 

EXAUsTtc  PHASx  OF  issrx 
This  is  r.rt  a  r.fv  c  ntriversy  in  history 
and  The  appreheniic.i  :t  has  stirred  probably 
Las  ied  to  the  outbreak  of  war  m  cases  that 
might  have  vieikied  tc  peaceful  negctiauon 
but  it  is  a  reaiisu.;  pt-ase  o:  mteriia-.ior-Al  re- 
lations which  In  ar.  atomic  era  a:  le&st  cun- 
nct  be  brusbcd  aside  as  Ir.appLcable  to 
democracies. 

The  principal  criticism  that  «rt:'.  be  'naie 
cf  Mr  Matthews'  speech  is  that  he  irave  the 
Soviet  propa.?anda  bureau  ammunition  to 
call  us  "warmcngers  "  For  he  said  that  the 
ume  may  come  wnen  the  United  States  may 
have  to  "institute  a  »*r  to  ccmpei  cocpera- 
t:on"  fcr  peact?.  adding  :i:a;  w^-le  iLis  nii*ht 
be  new  fcr  a  democracy  we  mi^ht  have  to 
play  a  new  rcle — •  acyresscrs  fcr   p*ace  " 

AlthouKh  the  §p<'«^h  was  no'  clr.<ired 
through  the  State  Department  or  White 
House  and  should  never  have  tieen  made 
because  it  does  not  jibe  with  American  for- 
eign jA.l;cy.  uevertheieaa  now  tiiAt  tae  wcrda 
t.  >■  V^-:.  expres6rd  It  prcbabiy  is  a  gJ'Xi 
:  .  ,:  -.  ^  •.  e  t^.e  P.'-i5£;c.-.  p.-ess  and  the 
F.  ?  1-.  p"  ;:'.e  kr- ;•»-  that  the  .American 
r-  _  •'  zr-  :.  ■  •■•.■■:ng  Idly  fc-  while  a  grnup 
-f  ev.l  rr.er.  m  the  Krem:in  are  -..iislderir.*; 
more  a^^easlca  in  dlCerent  pur's  cf  the 
wcrld  It  may  be  salutary  for  the  Ruaslaos 
to  leam  that  a  democracy  u  det>*ting  eoun- 
termeasures  against  allowing  an  aggrsasor  to 
tajce  the  Initiative. 

TUX  IICUT  TO  urnavKME 
In  prlndpie.  Mr.  Matthews  is  really  saying 
what  tiM  SaiBllisii  policy  propoeals  on  the 
IntsraaMoaai  Ciltttral  of  atomic  enenry  have 
advoetsC  naaMly  that  wben  international 
«ii«^i— tiMi  iB  agreed  to  tbcre  shju:d  be  a 
right  to  go  Into  any  cotintry  and  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  any  Intended  use  of  aton  ic  eitervy 
for  purposes  of  making  war.  In  the  absence 
of  such  Internaaonal  control,  what  ahaa  be 
ths  role  of  democracy? 

This  correspondent  has  differed  In  the  oast 
with  Mr  Matthews'  handling  of  the  Navy 
Dspartaent  and  has  said  that  a  man  cf 
dlfferant  experience  should  be  heading  that 
department  but  it  could  well  happen  that 
Mr  Matthews'  greatest  service  to  his  country 
will  some  day  be  recorded  as  having  been 
performed  by  sneaking  out  plainly  as  he  did 
In  Boston  la:^t  weeii. 

The  is5ue  is  "ckj  real  and  means  to<3  much 
to  tiie  li"»e5  ol  niiiiiy  Aznerioaiis  w  be  suit- 


pedaled  or  ignored.  Ooree  Craig,  national 
ccKzunander  ot  the  American  Le^loc,  last 
Saturday  raised  tbe  saitie  qtiesuon. 

CAZIWC    AT    CXTSTal.    BAU. 

It  ail  boi-s  down  to  '-he  fact  that  ths 
United  States  while  preparing  to  defend  Its 
cities  and  its  ailies  is  fading  to  come  to 
gnpt  with  the  basic  question  o:  a  sudden 
attAci  by  the  Soi^-et.  Instead  all  the  denioc- 
ricie*  are  doing  u  cajiing  into  a  crvstiii  ball. 
trjing  to  guess  what  the  Communists  may 


The    aggression    tn    Nc 


Korea    w««    the 


tTjxiun«  point  tn  a  war  against  the  democra- 
cies wiilch  be-?an  4  years  a-cc  It  s  a  wax  that 
has  depr.ved  many  countries  cf  their  in- 
dependence, has  depr.ved  naticwiaiS  of  other 
coantrifs  cr  t^ieir  rignti  and  ha^  in£-trated 
by  de.  ..^-ii  rr.e*ns  inside  free  naticr.s.  Inter- 
fernig  *.'_h  tneir  gcvcrnmsn'.a:  pracesses 

VS.'hat  Mr  M.^tthews  s-lght  better  have  said 
is  tnat  Rues. a  now  h.-vs  started  a  shooting 
war  of  aggression  in  Nortn  Korta  and  the 
qtiestlcn  before  the  democracies  is  whether 
tney  vtU  let  the  trae  aggressor  escape  or 
whether  they  will  sit  around  the  United 
Naucns  ta.b'.e  'j-eating  him  as  an  equal  when 
hiS  hands  are  corered  Trtth  the  blood  of 
allied  ?c'.diers.  Sir  Matthews  mirht  well 
have  iisited  when  America  and  her  ailies  will 
begin  'ortnally  ud  name  Russia  as  the  aggres- 
sor and  '.jJce 'military  steps  if  necessary,  to 
bnng  about  the  withdrawal  cf  her  armies 
from  Germany  and  other  sovereign  countrlea 
and  from  areas  which  Red  troops  are  not 
er.v.tled  t:  JOcnpT  But  even  s<:  it  was  and 
IS  the  duty  of  the  President  tnd  the  Secretary 
cf  S'^te  t.-  say  such  things — If  they  are  to  be 
said  at  all  Mr  Matthews  haa  mvoluntarUy 
given  everybody,  however   a  solemn  warning. 


TcMessee  Wafldof  Hone  NatiMal 
CeleiMaboa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TDTNESSZZ 

IN  THE  HOLS'   OP  REPRBSETTA 11  v KO 

Tuesday.  August  29   1950 
Mr    EVTNS      Mr    Speaker    today.  In 

the  ciiv  of  Shelbyviile.  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
the  Fifth  D-..~tr.ct  of  Tennessee,  there 
begins  the  Twelfth  Annual  Tennessee 
Waixin4<  Horse  National  Celebration. 
This  is  an  event  of  outstanding  and  ma- 
jor importance  and  interest  not  only 
in  my  own  Sute  of  Tennessee,  but  for 
lovers  of  purebred  horse.s  in  many  for- 
eign countries.  The  celebration  at  Shel- 
byviile. which  will  attract  around  30  000 
guest.s  and  visitors — all  cf  whom  are 
bound  together  In  the  close  fraiemity 
cf  a  ccmnion  love  of  f.ne  horses — will 
la^t  for  a  period  of  5  days,  being  Cii- 
rraxpd  with  the  crowning  cf  the  grand 
champion  by  the  HoiKirable  Gordon 
Erownin?.  Governor  cf  Tennessee. 

The  fxe  old  cry  of  Shelbyviile. 
Term. — situated  m  the  heart  of  the  Ten- 
nessee bluegrass  section — is  known — 
and  correctly  so — as  the  v.a.k:aii  horse 
capr-al  of  the  world.  Through  the  en- 
terpn."^  of  the  fine  citizens  cf  Sheiby- 
v'.lle,  this  national  hor^e  show  and  cele- 
bration was  started  some  12  years  ago, 
attracting  ihe  breeders  and  lovers  of 
t.ie  super 0  Tenric:j:>ee  %aik-xife  horse. 
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Sine  the  first  c^)ebr»Uon  12  years  apo. 
this  annual  event  has  ffrown  wiih  re- 
markable swiftness  in  scope  and  interest. 
However.  I  want  to  explain  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  celet>raUon  were  never 
humble.  E^-en  the  initial  celebration  at- 
tracted sotne  4.000  visitors  to  Shelby- 
vilJe — the  county  seat  of  Bedford 
Cornty— «nd  aoores  of  fine  specimens  of 
the  Tennessee  walkinc  horse  As  I  have 
said,  some  30  000  visitors  today  are  con- 
rerglng  on  Shelbyrille  and  the  show 
which  will  be  held  at  the  beautiful  civic 
stadium  will  feature  more  than  1.000 
horses  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tennessee  walking 
horse — correctly  known  as  the  worlds 
greatest  pleasure  and  show  horse — orig- 
inated in  middle  Tennessee  more  than 
100  years  ago  Today  its  home  knows 
no  boundaries.  In  the  past  15  years 
since  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Breeders  Association  of  America  was 
founded — with  headquarters  in  Lewis- 
burg.  Marshall  County,  also  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Tennessee — more  than  20.000 
of  the  breed  have  been  registered  The 
wallung  horse  is  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  among  breeds  of 
light  horses — a  distinction  of  high  merit 
since  only  reeosnized  breeds  may  be  so 
listed. 

The  distinctive  history  of  this  fine 
horse  goes  back  for  generations  when  it 
fii^t  began  to  be  developed  among  the 
plantauon  owners  of  middle  Tennessee 
for  several  purposes — as  a  plantation 
horse — »-ith  an  easy,  ambling  gait  and 
straight  canter — for  pleasure  ridmg — it 
Is  the  most  mtelligtnt.  gentlest,  and  most 
easily  handler!  of  all  pleasure  horses,  and 
for  light  farm  work.  The  imiversal  pop- 
ularity of  the  Tennessee  walkin«  horse 
lies  m  those  three  characteristics — 
characteristics  which  make  for  versatil- 
ity and  interest 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years 
to  join  with  the  fine  people  of  Shelby- 
ville  and  Bedford  County.  Tenn..  in  at- 
tending   this    annua]    celebration    and 
horse  show  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  do  so  again  this  yer.    Since  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  impossible  for  me  to 
be    present    this    year.    I    nevertheless 
wanted  to  add  these  few  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD  by  way  of  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
advent  of  this  great  celebration  and  ex- 
tending my  owr,  greetings  to  the  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Shelbyville  who  have 
promoted  this  great  annual  and  success- 
ful  Tennessee   walking   horse   national 
celebration. 


C«n.  Thomai  Jonathan  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son Should  Be  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fsioe 
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IN  THE  HOUhE  OP  REPRKSENTATIV«S 

Twuday,  August  29,  J950 

Mr    BRYSON     Mr    S:)eaker.   I   am 
f lad  ihui  tJie  United  Dau^ihters  of  the 


Confederacy  are  .-^eekinR  to  have  the 
name  of  Gen  Stonewall  Jack.son  placec^ 
in  the  hall  of  fame  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  ha,s  lone  been  and  will  al- 
ways remain  in  the  'hall  of  fame"  of 
universal  public  opinion.  North  and 
South,  American  and  European.  For- 
mally listing  him  with  the  other  great 
men  of  America  would  only  be  the  rec- 
oirnition  of  this  fact,  and  would  add  more 
glory  to  the  judges  than  to  the  general. 
Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  •Stonewall" 
Jackson  owes  his  fame  to  his  military 
genius;  and  probably  no  other  man  ever 
won  such  endurins  renown  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  April  1861  he  was  compara- 
tively unknown;  in  May  1863  he  died  a 
world  figure,  so  that  paper  boys  in  Eu- 
rope shouted  'Stonewall  Jackson  is 
dead."  He  became  famous  in  only  2 
years  by  doin^  the  things  which  seemed 
so  impossible  that  some  of  his  associ- 
ates at  first  thought  him  insane.  He 
was  "crazy  like  a  fox."  and  his  men  were 
soon  proud  to  follow  him  anywhere. 

Orphaned  in  childhood,  he  was  early 
inured  to  hardship.  He  entered  West 
Point  with  less  than  the  usual  education, 
but  by  characteristic  perseverance 
worked  up  from  near  the  Ixjttom  to  grad- 
uate seventeenth  in  a  cla.ss  of  59 — a  class 
which  included  G.  B.  McClellan.  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  others  who  later  became  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  Mexican  War  he  ac- 
companied General  Scott  to  Mexico  City 
and  was  repeatedly  promoted  for  fight- 
ing with  distinction. 

In  1851  he  accepted  a  teaching  posi- 
tion at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
and  soon  afterward  resigned  from  the 
Army.  After  about  10  years  of  mediocre 
teaching.  Jackson  entered  heartily  into 
the  War  Between  the  States,  fighting  for 
what  he  considered  essential  freedoms. 

Fame  first  came  to  him  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  it  was  re- 
marked that  he  and  hi.s  brigade  were 
standing  like  a  stone  wall,  while  others 
were  giving  ground.  There  and  then  he 
became  Stonewall  Jack.son  Then  came 
his  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  which 
has  been  summarized  thus: 

At     ttie     beginning     of     1862     McClellan 
planned  a  double  Invasion  of  Virginia.     He 
wa«  to  lead  an  attack  In  person  on  the  pen- 
insula, and  three  armies  were  to  concentrate 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  sweep  the  region 
of    ConXedera'.es.    and    approach    Richmond 
from   the   west.     Jackson   had    17.000   men; 
four   scattered    armlet   opposing   him   had   a 
total  of  64,000.     He  attacked  MUroy  at  Mc- 
Dowe'l,    defeated    him    and    pursued     him 
northward.     Neit    he   fell    upon    Banks    at 
Winchester  and  drove  him  beyond  the  Poto- 
mac.     Fremont    from    the    west    and    Shields 
from    the    eaj»t,    each    with    more    men    than 
Jackaon  had.  and  each  20  miles  from  Stras- 
burg.   moved  toward   that   place,   hoping   to 
unite  and  intercept  Jackson  on  his  lelreat. 
Jackson    waa   65   miles   from   Straaburg;    but 
with   hU  gallant   "foot  cavnlry"  he   reached 
etrasburg   first,   defeated    Fremont    at    Crnas 
Ktyi  and  Shields  at  Front  Royal,  spread  dis- 
may In  the  National  Cnpital  and  caiued  more 
military  damage  to  the  Federals  than  a  de- 
feat   before   Richmond    would    have   accom- 
pluhed. 

Jackson's  further  career  Is  briefly  re- 
lated by  the  same  biographer: 

He  next  moved  his  men  by  rail  to  Join 
l*e  at  Richmond,  and  falllnf  upon  McClel- 
lan's  left,  helped  to  force  the  retreat  of  the 
Fvderal  Army  Irum  within  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate    Capital.       Then     moving     rapidly 


northward,  he  Interposed  his  Army  between 
Pope  and  Washington,  at  Manassas  Junction 
Second  Bull  Run,  due  mainly  to  Jackson's 
maneuver,  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  Fed- 
erals than  the  first  battle  It  waa  the  same 
at  Fredericksburg.  Harpers  Feriy.  Antletam, 
and  Chancellorsvllle.  His  genius  impressed 
Itself  on  every  campaign,  and  he  was  recog- 
nised as  the  greatest  commander  that  the 
war  had  developed.  His  mere  presence 
struck  terror  to  his  foes.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  high  military  authority  that  his 
being  m  command  of  an  army  added  50  per- 
cent to  its  eCTectlve  strength. 

Another  biographer  states  that  many 
critics  repard  the  valley  campaiKn  of 
1862  as  the  most  remarkable  display 
of  strategic  science,  ba.sed  on  accurate 
reasoning,  correct  anticipation  of  the 
enemy's  plans,  rapid  marches,  and  judi- 
cious disposition  of  an  inferior  force  in 
all  American  mUitary  history. 
The  same  writer  continues — 
In  any  list  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  Jackson  Is  included  by  virtually 
all  critics. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  Medical  Director 
in  Jackson's  army,  talked,  in  the  years 
following  the  War,  with  some  outstand- 
ing British  military  leaders,  and  he  re- 
ported : 

I  recently  heard  some  of  the  first  soldiers 
and    military   students   of    England   declare 
that  within  the  past  200  years  the  English- 
speaklnR  race  has  produced  but  five  soldiers 
of  the  first  rank — Marlborough.  Washington, 
Wellington.  Robert  Lee.  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.    I   heard   them  declare   that   Jackson's 
campaign  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  waa  the 
finest   specimen    of   strategy    and    tactics    of 
which  the  world  has  any  record;  that  In  this 
series  of  marches  and  battles  there  waa  never 
a  blunder  committed  by  Jackson;   that  this 
campaign  in  the  valley  was  superior  to  either 
of   those   made   by   Napoleon   In   Italy.     One 
British  officer,  who  teaches  strategy  In  a  great 
European  college,  told  me  that  he  used  this 
campaign  as  a  model  of  strategy  and  tactics 
and  dwelt  upon  It  for  several  months  In  his 
lectures;    that   It  waa   taught   for  months   of 
each  session  In  the  schools  of  Germany;  and 
that  Von  Moltke.  the  greatest  strategist,  de- 
clared It  was  without  a  rival  In  the  worlds 
history.      Tt\\s  same   British   officer   told   me 
that   he  had  ridden  on  horseback  over  the 
battlefields  of  the  valley  and  carefully  stud- 
led  the  strategy  and  tactics  there  displayed 
by  Jackson.     He  has  followed  him  to  Rich-  " 
mond,  where  he  Joined  with  Lee  In  the  cam- 
paign ai^alnst  McClellan  In  1662;  that  he  had 
followed  his  detour  around  Pope;  bis  man- 
agement of  his  troops  at  Manaaaas;  that  he 
had    studied    his    environment    of    Harper's 
Ferry  and  Its  capture:  hU  part  of  the  fight  at 
Bharpsburg.  and  his  flank  movement  around 
Hooker,  and  that  he  had  never  blundered. 
"Indeed. "  he  added.  "Jackson  seemed  to  me 
•      •      •     Inspired   " 

Tlie  English  were  quick  to  recognize 
General  Jacksons  greatness.  In  1875 
they  .sent  a  bronze  statue  of  the  General 
to  the  State  of  Virginia;  and  the  Gener- 
als leading  biographer  is  the  British  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Art  and  History,  Lt. 
Col.  G  F.  R  Henderson.  This  English 
military  authority  compares  Jackson 
with  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
not  to  the  disparagement  of  Jackson.  An 
Engll.sh  Earl  is  quoted  as  saying.  "Jack- 
son was  in  some  respects  the  greatest 
man  America  ever  produced  '  Surely  we 
Americans  ought  not  to  fall  behind  those 
of  other  countries  in  our  appreciation  of 
this  great  man. 

It  is  R  satisfaction  to  know  that  Stone- 
wall Jackson  s  fame  as  a  military  leader 
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is  augmented  by  his  character  as  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  faith  In  God 
conirollod  his  life  and  made  him  great. 
Pew  men  in  active  life  have  ever  come 
so  near  to  the  hteral  fulfillment  of  the 
Apostolic  injunction  to  pray  without 
ceasing.  He  was  so  temperate  that  he 
generally  avoided  all  stimulants,  not  only 
liquor  and  tobacco,  but  even  tea  and 
coffee.  He  paid  a  tithe  of  his  income  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes.  He 
joined  others  in  Lexington,  Va.,  in 
teaching  a  Sunday  school  for  Negro 
children,  and  aeainst  considerable  oppo- 
sition taujrht  them  to  read  and  write. 
He  was  faithful  as  a  deacon  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Yet,  alihough  he  was  so  zealous  in 
religion,  he  was  not  n'  tow  or  bigoted. 
On  a  rapid  march  in  v.  .•-.  ch  baeeape  was 
made  as  litrht  as  possible,  tents  were  to 
be  left  behind  But  whm  a  Catholic 
priest  said  he  needed  the  privacy  of  a 
tent  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  General  ordered  that  the 
priest  should  retain  his  tent,  though  no 
one  else  in  the  corps  had  one  He  oace 
described  an  Army  service  approvinj-'ly: 
"We  had  a  Presbyterian  sermon,  intro- 
duced by  Bapti.«=t  services,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Methodist  chaplain,  in  an 
Episcopal  Church."  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
should  depend  on  their  denomination, 
but  on  their  Christianity  Of  course  we 
could  not  ask  that  the  General  should 
be  elected  to  the  hall  of  fame  becau.se 
of  his  moral  excellence,  but  such  nobility 
of  soul  is  so  often  lackine  in  world -re- 
nowned military  leaders,  as  for  instance 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Jackson 
has  often  been  compared,  that  it  is  good 
to  knew  that  'Old  Jack."  as  his  men  lov- 
ingly called  him.  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. 

Stonewall  Jack.son's  special  genius  has 
been  thus  described  and  analyzed: 

Tliese  were  the  eiemenis  which  shaped 
Jacksons  distinctive  characteristics  as  a 
aoldler  and  commander  which  may  he  most 
concisely  stated;  a  natural  penlus  for  the  art 
of  war.  without  which  no  professional  train- 
ing will  ever  develop  the  highest  order  of 
military  talent;  a  pcwer  of  abstraction  and 
self-concentration  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
termine every  proper  combination  and  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  without  the  slightest 
ment&I  confusion — even  In  ihoee  supreme 
moments  when  his  face  and  form  underwent 
a  sort  of  transflgtiration  amid  the  flame  and 
thunder  of  battle;  a  conviction  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  aggressive  over  defensive  war- 
fare In  elevating  the  couraee  of  his  own 
men  and  in  depreaslng  that  of  the  enemy;  an 
almoet  Intuitive  insight  into  the  plans  of 
the  euemv.  and  an  immetliaie  perception  of 
the  lime  to  strike  the  mo6t  stunning  blow, 
from  the  most  unlooked-for  quarter;  a  cca- 
vtctlon  of  the  necesrlty  of  following  every 
such  blow  with  another,  and  morf  terrible, 
ao  as  to  make  every  success  a  victory,  and 
every  victory  so  complete  as  to  compel  the 
speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
"HU  schemes  of   war   were   sudden,   unfore- 

aeen — 
Inexplicable  both  to  friend  and  foe: 
It  seems  as  II  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired    tbe    project    and    compelled    the 

blow, 
j^ad  iB^jrt  Us  fortime   and   success   were 

With  means  the  moat  Inadequate  and  low; 

Moat  mastar  of  MmaeU  aod  leaat  encum- 
bered. 

Wben  ovennatched,  eataotfcd  and  ouu 
ntimb^red." 


Stonewall  Jackson  was  shot  by  mis- 
take by  his  own  men  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsvllle,  and  died  of  pnetimonia 
a  few  days  later.  His  death  may  have 
been  a  decisive  factor  in  the  great  strug- 
gle. Lee  declared  that  he  could  have 
won  the  battle  of  Gettjrsburg  if  Jackson 
had  been  with  him.  The  greatness  of 
his  genius  is  beautifully  implied  in  the 
prayer  of  the  veteran  Father  Hubert  at 
the  dedication  of  a  Jackson  monument 
In  New  Orleans: 

God,  when  thou  didst  decree  that  the  Con- 
federacy should  not  succeed.  Thou  hadst 
first  to  take  Thy  servant,  Stonewall  Jackson. 


Mrs.  lea  DUIard  Rattell — An  Outttanding 
Americaii  Mother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  IXXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  read  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful tributes  to  American  motherhood 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  read. 

This  article,  written  by  James  C.  De- 
rieux.  entitled  "Cheaper  by  the  Baker's 
Dozen"  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Collier's  magazine. 

It  tells  of  Mrs.  Ina  Dillard  Russell,  who 
last  May  was  selected  as  Georgia's 
mother  of  the  year.  To  read  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Ru.sseirs  devotion  to  her  family 
and  her  community,  one  cannot  heip  but 
be  filled  with  humility  and  gratitude  to 
this  great  woman  who  has  given  so  much 
to  mankind.  Mrs.  Russell,  who  is  now 
82  years  old.  is  the  mother  of  13  children, 
all  of  whom  have  in  their  own  rieht  made 
Sizable  contributions  to  their  State  and 
Nation. 

Somehow,  to  read  of  Mrs.  Russell's  life 
Is  10  bo  reminded  of  th?  rrrtat  sacrifices 
which  women  have  made  throughout  his- 
tory m  order  that  their  children  might 
live  a  more  worth  while  and  decent  life. 
I  highly  commend  this  article  to  all  of 
you  in  the  knowledge  that  you  will  be  in- 
spired by  it  jtist  as  I  have  been.  The  ar- 
t  :le  follows: 

Cheapdi  bt  thi  E^Kras  Dozru 
(By  James  C.  Derietixi 

Ina  Dillard  Russell,  the  youngest  of  13 
children  and  herself  the  mother  of  13,  is  a 
frail  little  lady  or  82  who  must  spend  most 
of  her  lime  in  bed.  But  her  mind  is  mtrry, 
her  heart  gay,  ai-.d  the  colors  of  her  sunset 
are  as  bright  as  the  flowers  she  loves.  AH 
her  children  are  gro»-n  now,  and  doUig  well. 
There  no  longer  is  need  for  her  to  maJke  tiie 
rounds  on  blustery  nigai*  to  be  sure  they  are 
covered;  no  need  to  sew  by  the  light  of  an 
cil  lamp  untU  past  midnight  to  stay  abreast 
of  their  needs  for  rumpero  and  blouses  and 
shirts  and  sJcirts  and  unuerthln^s.  The  day 
when  seven  cf  them  had  whooping  cough  tt 
the  same  time  is  far  away  and  long  ago, 
remembered  only  as  one  of  the  inevitabie 
adventures  and  one  of  the  victories  along 
the  road  of  family  life. 

Last  May  11  the  town  of  Winder.  Ga., 
near  which  Mrs.  Russell  lives,  declared  a 
holiday  in  her  honor.  Twelve  of  her  chil- 
dren tail  but  the  Army  officer,  who  was  en 
(oteign  duty),  most  of  her  33  grandchildren, 


■everal  of  her  7  great-grandchildren,  un- 
censused  nephews,  nieces,  covislns,  Her- 
man Talmadge,  the  Governor  of  her  State, 
and  thousands  of  others  were  on  hand  to 
celetirate  the  choice  of  this  great  woman  as 
Georgia's  mother  of  the  year  It  was  a  won- 
derful day  of  speeches,  receptions,  a  parede 
with  float*  representing  the  careers  of  her 
sens,  and  handsome  presents  of  silver.  W>ien 
the  day  was  over,  abe  still  was  smiling  as  her 
anxious  children  stood  around  and  urged 
her  to  rert.- 

"I*m  rested."  she  said.  "I'm  having  a 
wonderful  time.  I  did  not  know  my  neigh- 
bors cared  for  me  like  this.  I  never  was  able 
to  do  anything  much  for  them,  except  maybe 
take  care  of  them  when  they  needed  me  I 
had  to  give  so  much  time  to  my  own  chil- 
dren that  I  never  could  do  ail  I  wanted  to  do 
for  others.  But  I  have  loved  them,  and  It  is 
so  good  to  know  that  they  love  me." 

The  children,  to  whom  she  gave  so  much 
of  her  time  before  her  health  broke,  have 
rewarded  her  efforts  and  her  faith. 

Her  oldest  son.  Richakd  B&evakd  RtJssrix, 
named  for  his  father.  Is  now  In  the  United 
States  Senate  Before  that  he  had  been 
Georgia's  youngest  Governor.  Her  second 
son.  Robert,  is  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  next  highest  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Walter  Is  a  ma)or  In 
the  United  States  Army.  William  is  a  farmer 
and  manager  of  the  old  home  place  Field- 
ing is  head  of  the  English  department  at 
the  Georgia  Teachers  College,  fitatesboro 
(William  and  Fielding  are  twins  )  Edward 
Is  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church 
In  Montgomery.  Ala.:  and  Alex  Is  a  doctor 
with  a  general  practice  in  and  around 
Winder,  a  small  county  seat  between  Athens 
and  Atlanta. 

The  six  daughters  all  have  had  a  tvim  at 
school-teaching  Mary  Is  Mrs  8  Gordon 
Green,  cf  Alexandria.  Va.,  whcwe  husband  Is 
an  Inventor  and  small-arms  expert  employed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  E>efen8e: 
Ina.  an  attorney.  Is  Mrs  J  K  Stacy,  of 
Washington.  D  C  .  whose  husband  is  an  of- 
ficial of  Colonial  Airlines:  Marguerite  is  Mrs. 
James  H  Bowden  of  Atlanta,  wife  of  an  oflBcer 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  there:  Harriett 
is  Mrs.  S.  Ralph  Sharpton  of  Falls  Church, 
Va  .  whose  husband  is  with  the  Maritime 
Administration:  Patience  is  Mrs.  Hugh 
Peterson  of  Alley.  Ga..  and  Waahlngton.  D  C, 
whose  husband  was  for  12  years  a  member 
of  the  Congress  and  Is  now  in  private  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney;  and  Carolyn,  the  young- 
est of  the  13,  is  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Nelson,  wife 
of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Stuttgart.  Ark. 

The  Senator,  his  brother  WUiiam  and  Wil- 
liam s  capable  wife,  live  at  the  RusseU  home, 
a  big  white  house  amidst  a  grove  of  pecans, 
mimosas  and  numerous  flowering  thrutw. 
Robert  and  Alex  live  witliln  a  few  hundred 
yr.rds  in  hr.r.dscme  homes  of  'heir  own. 
Grandson  Bcb  and  ills  family  live  in 
"Newlywed  Cottage '  on  the  home  place, 
where  a  number  of  other  young  couples  In 
the  family  have  lived  while  getting  under 
Vkay.  All  the  children  vherever  they  may 
be.  come  home  whenever  they  can  to  be  with 
the  great  iady  who  made  the  family  whet  It 
is.  She  is  never  lonely.  Evenings,  now  if 
there  Is  no  special  family  gathering,  she  en- 
joys television,  including  wrestling  matches. 
"I  don  t  approve  of  wrestlers.'  she  says. 
"They  seem  to  be  so  rough.  But  I  will  look 
at  them.  ■ 

The  father  of  this  roteble  family.  Richard 
Brevard  Rjssell.  was  himself  a  di£tlnrui5hed 
ir.an.  chie!  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Gecr£.a  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  1938  But 
for  manv  ve-rs  he  served  ou  lower  benches, 
f  nd  at  much  less  pay  than  the  $7,000  a  year 
he  drew  m  his  final  years  His  family  did 
most  of  Its  grcwlne  up  whl;e  he  was  drawing 
3  or  4  thous.'^nd  a  year.  For  a  time,  when 
seven  of  his  children  were  In  college,  he  left 
the  bench,  p.-acticed  law  privately  untU  he 
pj...d  hxs  deb.s,  then  went  baci  to  his  rcl>e8. 
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*     •     *     Tou  aMM  katw  a  pi«c»  to  tti  or  rm 


vou'id  x»t  liara  ]M«n  sent 
*     *     Nov  dODt  MT   pocr 

I  do  hava  auch  a  good  tima." 

To  a  <lMislitar  wbo  had  writtan  homa  tbAt 
*b*  wm  blot:  "And  bow  much  exercise  on 
Hub  boor  do  yon  take  per  day?  Walk.  valk. 
li  noUiing  tte  It.  And  your  com- 
via  atay  flood  and  you  vlU  not  he 
ao  tu  alUMr.  vtan  yoa  gnm  older.  Drink, 
drink  vnttr.* 

And  «o  «•*  trtao  bnd  aald  the  wa«  to  tired 
of  belnc  poor:  "Ob.  my  child,  that  hurt 
me.  Tou  arc  XK>t  poor.  uxUaaa  It  U  In  your 
aotd  aztd  baart     •     •     •- 

Aa  tb*  cbUdren  frev  up  and  had  children 
of  tbatr  awn.  Mrs.  Suaaen  continue  to  write 
to  tbaaa.  bar  Icttara  cnaractertaed  by  tbe  aam* 
artrmattTt  atttttade  totrard  Ule  Wbcncrar 
«o>d  came  ot  a  ticv  grandchild  she  re- 
ypoTtdad  with  as  much  entbusi&xm  a.s  it 
tbere  had  been  none  before.  "We  are  over- 
joyed."* abe  wrote  Mrs  Bowden  when  a  >on 
waa  bom.  *-We  are  thrilled.  Tou  should 
hare  aecn  Doatia  (the  cook)  when  I  told 
ber.  8ba  pickad  up  a  cbalr  and  went  run- 
Btxifl  ata«Bd  tb*  dtetBfl  room  tabla.  aald  she 
bad  to  bttg  aoBBtbudj.  and  as  I  was  seated 
bnggad  my  baad  and  I  hu^ed  her  legs. 
■a  ao  bappv^.  and  Rob  and  Syb.l 
(AobH  wire\ .  Carolyn,  and  Dick.  It  s  a  great 
prtntege  we  women  hare  to  bnng  fonh 
htoaaa  btfafs.  rm  praud  and  thankful  lor 
aU  of  mine." 

NoCwttbataadlng  all  the  children,  the  In. 
Bumerablo  nsttors.  the  difficulties  of  liring 
In  a  boua*  without  central  heat,  where  m&ny 
fires  had  to  be  made  every  winter  day.  and 
where  an  cooking  tras  doue  on  a  wood- 
burning  stove.  lUe  In  the  Russell  home  tras 
orderly.  Cvcry  older  child  was  responsible 
lor  a  yoonfler  one.  The  three  oldest  were 
glria.  and  to  this  day  they  point  with  pride 
to  one  brother  or  another,  and  say,  'You 
know,  he  s  my  boy.  I  raised  him." 
xw  a  arauT  or  BXLrrcurta» 

As  older  aiaters  and  teothers  finished  col- 
lafls  and  began  working,  they  sent  money 
boma  to  fotufer  racmbers  of  tbe  family  to 
beip  tbam  along  with  their  schooling.  All 
b«t   OQo   have   coUege    degrees.       Household 

taatai  were  pacMd  down  the  line,  too;  the 
miiktng  from  Dick  to  Bob  to  Walter  and 
ao  OD  to  Alex,  who  was  stuck  mtth  tt  because 
tbere  wtm  no  boy  yoimgcr  than  he. 

Mother  RuascU  set  tba  example  for  her 
children  by  her  own  strict  attention  e\en 
to  the  little  proprlcuea.  No  sloppy — or 
ranial  rtrsaalna  was  allowed  at  breakfast, 
ar  at  any  OMal.  Eren  when  she  d:d  her 
own  conking  she  "fixed  up"  before  coming 
to  tba  tJtble.  The  chil<lren  were  required 
to  be  ptmetual.  or  lose  out  on  whatever  was 
taking  place.  Wben,  in  tb^  reading,  they 
came  to  wcrda  they  did  not  understand,  she 
tnalatad  tbey  make  notes  of  them  and  look 
tbam  up  beftora  tbe  day  was  done. 

-I  made  tbem  mind,  too."  says  Mother 
RuaaeU.  "1  had  to.  My  goodneaa.  how  could 
X  ralaa  IS  tf  tbey  dldnt  mind." 

In  tbe  course  of  their  schooling  several  of 
the  children  lived  with  relatives  In  the  places 
where  their  schools  were  located,  but  each 
time  Mrs.  Boaaeil  sent  one  off  to  a  sister  or 
an  aunt,  aba  toitt  ber  to  "send  him  back  the 
first  time  ba  dlwibeys  " 

Jtidfle  Kiuacll  commoted  bv  train  to  Allan- 
ta.  aboot  iO  mil»»  away.,  much  of  the  time 
be  waa  on  the  bench,  and  always  on  the 
aftemooiM  that  he  w*«  cotnlng  home,  whether 
on  the  v«stlbtiie  to  Winder  or  the  local  to  hU 
own  flag  stop  of  RuaaeU.  the  children  were 
batbed  and  freahiy  dreaaed  to  greet  hun.  He 
waa  tba  booorKl  membei  of  the  famUy.  He 
aat  on  bis  wtfe's  right  at  mcaU.  He  always 
ama*  a  nlea  talk  at  tba  tabto  wbenaver  the 
faauy  waa  eetebraUaf  a  btrtbday:  and  every 
year  be  stood  biiMO  tba  Cbrlstmaa  tree  and 
spofc*  ot  the  maaniwg  of  tba  holiday  bcfora 
distrtboctag  tha  giru. 

>*■  »«iasell  did  not  hold  back  from 
•viprblnf  ber  boys  when  she  tbotlght  they 
neadad  tt.    Wuilam  tcaaaa  bar  now  by  relating 


that  they  had  plenty  of  blackberrlca  but  no 
peaches  when  he  was  a  child  because  of  his 
mother's  demand  for  peach  twigs.  But  she 
had  other  disciplinary  methods.  A  child 
might  be  required  to  sit  utterly  still  and 
quiet  In  tha  clothes  closet  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  depending  on  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  Once  she  taught  Fielding,  her  teacher 
son.  a  lesson  when  he  left  his  tricycle  In  the 
hall  near  the  back  door.  She  said  nothing 
about  it  until  dark,  but  neither  did  she  move 
It.  Then  without  making  a  light  she  told 
Fielding  to  go  close  that  door.  He  started, 
but  fell  whammy  orer  his  own  tricycle. 

The  Senator,  when  a  small  boy.  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  sausage,  and  often  said 
he  never  did  get  enough.  After  a  number  of 
such  comments,  his  mother  asked  him  how 
much  sausage  would  be  enough,  and  he  said 
he  wanted  a  pound  all  to  himself  at  one  meal. 
At  the  next  meal  h?  was  given  a  p>ound  and 
directed  to  eat  all  of  It.  About  halfway 
through  he  began  to  weaken,  but  his  mother 
tirged  him  on  until  he  could  stand  no  more. 

Rob  made  a  similar  slip  about  wanting  a 
dC'Zen  bananas  at  a  sitting,  and  Mary,  for- 
getting the  experiences  of  her  brothers,  said 
she  wanted  a  whole  fried  chlckin.  Mrs. 
Russell  roclu  back  and  forth  In  bed  as  she 
laughs  at  these  disciplinary  adventures  of 
long  ago.  Dally  around  her  bedside  there  is 
merry  talk  of  the  ways  she  manaped  to  bring 
up  all  of  her  children.  All  the  Russells  are 
good  and  lively  talkers. 

The  daughters  tease  her  by  Inaistlng  she 
always  sides  with  the  men  against  the 
women,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  a  case, 
and  they  tell  a  story  to  Illustrate  what  they 
mean.  Once  an  enraged  tenant  on  the  Rus- 
sell place  struck  his  wife  with  a  keroaene 
lamp,  shattering  the  glass  and  spilling  the 
oil.  Mrs.  Russell  heard  of  the  argument 
and  went  to  the  tenant  s  home  to  see  what 
she  might  do.  The  women  was  not  badly 
hurt,  and  after  some  minor  attentions  Mrs. 
Russell  admonished  her:  "You  should  not 
have  made  your  husband -mad  enough  to  do 
a  thing  like  that." 

Incidentally,  the  dauzhters  say  their 
mother  Invariably  sides  with  their  husband* 
even  against  them,  and  she  cheerfully  de- 
clares. "Well,  the  men  usually  are  right." 

The  doors  of  the  white  frame  house  that 
is  the  Russell  home  have  always  been  open 
to  guests,  strangers  or  not.  Visiting  preach- 
ers more  often  than  not  had  their  Sunday 
dinners  there.  Pvery  stmamer  there  were 
house  parties  when  sons  or  daughters  had 
their  school  friends  in  for  a  week  or  two. 
The  family  Jokes  now  about  how  their 
mother  could  always  find  more  hominy  grits 
for  the  big  pot.  and  somehow  thin  the  gravy 
so  It  would  go  around;  and  WUllam.  the 
fanilys  chief  Jester,  says  they  had  signals 
to  Indicate  the  state  of  the  food  supply. 
When  someone  said.  "F-H-B."  that  meant 
"family  hold  back."  AU  of  which  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell denies,  but  greatly  enjoys. 

A    HOBO    AS    OVKXKICHT   CUXST 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  when 
hobos  and  tramps  were  numerous,  the  chil- 
dren were  convinced  that  mysterious  mark 
-ings  en  local  railroad  water  tanks  guided 
iUnerants  straight  to  their  door.  Mrs  Rus- 
sell gave  each  one  food,  and  talked  with 
him  .bout  his  family,  and  whether  or  not  he 
ever  went  to  church.  Once  she  horrified 
her  daughters  by  inviting  a  hobo  to  spend 
the  night.  They  protested.  Mother!  You 
aren't  going  to  let  that  bum  stay  here?" 

"I  certainly  am."  she  said  calmly 

So  the  hobo  spent  the  night,  went  on  his 
way  refreshed  and  with  the  knowledge.  If 
he  bad  any  moral  perception  left,  that  at 
least  one  person  stlU  had  faith  In  him.  and 
hoped  he  would  do  better. 

She  told  these  knights  of  the  croestles.  as 
she  told  her  own  children,  that  every  person 
b.jrn  into  this  world  is  here  for  a  useful  pur- 
pose; and  she  thinks  it  U  possible  that  some 
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of  them  may  have  done  better  after  a  visit  to 
her  home.     "Who  knows?  ' 

Deeply  religious  hci^elf.  Mrs.  RusseU  often 
prayed  that  one  of  her  sons  would  enter 
the  ministry,  but  she  did  not  urge  any  one 
of  them  to  take  that  course.  "I  never  tried 
to  influence  any  of  my  chUdren  to  do  any 
p&rtlcular  kind  of  wcrfc."  she  aays.  "I  Just 
taught  each  one  to  find  why  he  la  here, 
and  to  do  the  very  best  he  can."  So,  when 
Henry  Edward  Rtisaell  became  a  minister. 
the  decision  was  his,  but  the  deepest  delight 
waa  hers.  "Edward  will  be  ordained  into  the 
ministry  tonight,"  she  wrote  to  an  absent 
child.  "It  Is  as  thrilling  to  me  as  Dick's 
Inauguration  as  governor." 

Another  of  her  great  thrills,  she  savs.  was 
when  her  twins,  William  and  Reldln?.  were 
born.  "That  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life  up  to  that  time." 

Mrs.  Russell  was  born  at  Farm  Hill. 
Georgia,  February  18.  1868,  p.nd  was  teach- 
ing school  at  Athens  when  she  met  her  hus- 
band. She  will  tell  you  now  that  her  life 
from  that  time  on  has  been  peaceful,  even 
calm,  and  "Oh,  so  happy!" 

She  recall.*  only  a  few  occasions  when  rhe 
was  terr.fled.  Once  was  when  Dick  had 
pnetmionla.  Another  was  when  she  thotight 
she  had  cancer  and  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  her  little  children.  The  time 
when  Mary  swallowed  her  Sunday-school 
penny,  when  the  horse  bit  Dick,  and  Mar- 
guerite had  to  run  a  mile  for  the  doctor, 
are  but  Incidents.  Of  course,  such  things — 
like    measles — happen   In    any    large   family. 

Even  the  summer  of  1911.  when  her  hus- 
band, the  old  judge,  ran  against  Hoke  Smith 
and  Joe  Brown  lor  governor,  seems  now  to 
have  been  a  peaceful  eeason.  She  says  she 
did  not  have  time  to  help  her  husband  much 
— except  bj-  writing  several  hundred  let- 
ters— because  so  many  of  the  children  were 
small  then:  and  that  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed— except  for  him — when  he  was  de- 
feated. "I  didn't  want  to  take  aU  my  little 
girls  to  Uie  Capitol  In  Atlanta  In  gingham 
aprons."  she  explains. 

Tbe  smaller  children  were  eagerly  inter- 
ested In  that  political  couvest.  When  they 
heard  their  father  was  In  a  race  with  Hoke 
Smith,  a  rather  rotund  man.  and  Joe  Brown, 
who  was  frail  and  small,  they  Imagined  it  a 
foot  race,  maybe  right  down  the  big  road  in 
front  of  home,  and  they  were  sure  their 
father  would  win  because  he  had  such  long 
legs. 

That  race  did  not  come  off  the  way  they 
hoped  It  wculd.  but  they  saw  the  Judge  win 
many  other  foot  races  with  the  morning 
train  to  Atlanta.  The  Seaboard  Railroad 
ruM  perhape  a  hundrwl  yards  In  front  of  the 

RusseU  hoiue.  and  to  accommodate  its  fre- 
cuent  and  distinguished  pa&seuger.  a  flag  stop 
waa  made  where  his  lane  crossed  tbe  rails. 
There  was  no  agent,  and  the  only  way  to 
know  when  the  ualn  was  coming  was  to  see 
It  or  hear  It.  So,  each  morning  when  the 
Judge  was  going  away  a  child  would  be 
posted  at  the  track  to  look  a  mile  down  the 
line  to  a  big  curve. 

When  the  locomotive  cnme  charging  In 
sight  the  sentry  would  yell.  "Train  around 
the  ctirre."  and  the  assistant  sentry  would 
make  a  daah  for  the  house  to  warn  papa  to 
hurry.  Mrs.  RtisaeU  would  look  him  over  to 
tee  that  he  had  on  all  his  clothes:  Laura  or 
somebody  would  have  a  cup  of  ccttee  at  the 
front  door  which  he  would  grab  and  drink, 
then  light  out  lull  speed  for  the  station 
where  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  excited. 
dancing,  waving  children  flagged  the  train 
down. 

The  Judge  was  a  devoted  and  Indulgent  fa- 
ther, and  an  adoring  husband  with  the  happy 
habit  of  expressing  his  feelings.  A  letter 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Russell  after  they  had  been 
married  3«  yeara  begins.  "My  precious  little 
nsaatbeart."  and  ends.  •With  a  sense  of  Icve 
and  fratltude  that  is  overpcwiring,  I  can 
only  say  Cod  bieas  you.  idol  of  my  heart." 


HU  rare  ability  to  express  his  affection  In 
words  Is  a  characteristic  of  many  membTs 
cf  the  Russell  family.  They  are  8  deer>ly 
and  articulately  devoted  famUy. 

The  old  Jud.;e  i.ever  reallred  either  of  his 
preat  ambitions — u  be  Governor  cf  Georgia, 
cr  United  States  Senator,  but  he  lived  to 
twear  In  33-year-oid  Dick  as  Governor  in 
1331,  and  see  him  take  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1933.  H»  and  Mrs.  Russell 
lived  with  Dick,  who  was  and  still  is  unmar- 
ried, in  the  Governors  Mansion  in  At'anta. 
She  V  as  confident  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
there  that  her  lx5y  was  a  good  governor,  but 
she  wanted  to  be  positive  beyond  any  pa-i- 
eibUlty  of  doubt.  So.  she  went  to  the  one 
man  whose  unbiased  Judgment  she  trusted 
completely — her  husband  and  Dick's  fathc. 

"I  knew  he  would  know,"  she  says,  "and 
I  knew  he  could  not  tell  anything  but  the 
truth.  When  I  asked  him  about  Dick  be 
thought  a  whUe  in  sUence.  to  be  sure  of 
his  aa.'jwer.  Then  he  said,  "Honey,  I  have 
studied  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  I  tell  you 
po.^ltively  that  Dick  is  the  best  governor 
this  State  ever  had."  I  was  so  glad  to  knew 
that.    But  not  surprised." 

On  the  a.'iernoon  of  December  3.  1938.  the 
eld  Judge,  then  77  years  old.  returned  to  hla 
home,  tired.  He  said  he  believed  he  would 
lie  down  a  while,  and  Mrs  RusieU  went  to 
pet  some  letters  Just  in  from  several  of  their 
children  to  read  to  him.  But  she  never 
finished  the  letters,  for  the  Judge  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  When  she  went  to  him, 
she  saw  that  he  had  "gene  away." 

All  the  children  were  absent  that  after- 
noon, and  when  they  heard  the  news  they 
feared  for  their  mother.  But  when  they 
reached  home  thej  found  her  composed — 
end  It  was  she  who  coniforted  them.  Her 
religious  faith,  that  had  stood  so  many  other 
tests,  stood  this  one.  too. 

She  is  conhdent  that  she  and  the  Judge 
will  be  reunited,  and  to  one  of  her  sons  she 
h3.s  confided  that,  when  she  gets  there,  she 
hopes  to  be  given  the  task  of  caring  for 
babies. 

Her  faith  is  absolute  and  aSrmative. 
There  is  not  a  gloomy  note  In  the  song  of 
her  heart,  end  rarely  11  ever  a  gloomy  thought 
In  her  mind.  To  be  alive  is  to  her  a  great 
prirtlege;  to  see  the  dawn  oi  each  day  a  new 
and  nice  adveutuie. 

"Somebody  gave  me  one  of  those  black 
bauds  to  tie  over  my  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
nicimlng  light,"  she  says,  "but  I  never  used 
It.  Shut  out  the  dawn.  What  lor?  It 
means  another  day  to  get  something  done." 

So,  this  great  lady  looks  both  to  the  future 
and  the  past  at  82,  and  finds  both  plea&lag. 
She  is  watched  over  now  fcy  her  chUdren. 
even  as  she  watched  over  them.  Tl-.e  ties 
that  bind  them  to  her  are  stronger  by  far 
th.^n  apron  string's.  They  are  the  ties  of 
admiration,  cbllgatinn.   and  love. 

Her  son.  Judge  Ru5sell,  summed  up  her 
Influence  over  her  children  like  this:  "She 
never  gave  us  a  chance  to  faU." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  Uegislativc  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Gerald  Wilkinson,  a  businessman  in  the 
Pliilippines.  and  vice  piesldent  of  tlie 
Piulippine  association  which  is  seeking  to 
riomote  Philippine- American  relations, 
taade  a  speech  before  the  Rotary  Club 


cf  Ecnolulu,  on  July  18.  describing  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  present  status  of  the  Philippine 
econcmy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiiis 
sp-ech  oe  printed  in  the  Append-x  of  the 
RrcorD. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  address 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chr.irman,  gentlemen,  before  coming 
to  the  purix>se  of  this  atidress  I  wouid  l.ke 
to  thank  Mr.  Trent  for  his  remarks.  Our 
organization  In  the  P.^uUppines  has  dor.e  i;s 
best  to  build  up  a  paMeru  of  InGustry  and 
trade  that  may  be  of  lasting  value  to  the 
Philippine  Republic  as  well  as  a  source  of 
fair  profits  to  stockholcers.  But  as  far  as 
ray  personal  hand  in  this  is  conctruf  d.  noth- 
ing I  have  done  would  have  been  poss.ble 
without  the  oustant  support  and  under- 
Etandlng  that  we  have  received  at  all  times 
from  my  chief  and  ch&irman.  Mr.  John  £. 
Russell,  and  from  his  associates  in  the  lead- 
ing houses  of  this  city.  A  m.<in  staru  with 
more  than  good  fortune  when  he  represeuis 
such  a  group. 

Coming  new  to  the  broad  purpose  of  this 
cccasicn  I  indeed  appreciate  an  invitation 
to  speak  in  Honciulu  about  the  Philippine 
situation,  becaiise  lew  territories  can  have 
demonstrated  better  than  has  HawaU.  the 
capacity  for  living  in  harmony  with  ether 
nations  and  races,  and  it  is  humenity  cf  this 
calibre  that  is  required  for  a  Just  appraisAl 
of  Philippine  problems  today. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands were  rtvealed  to  the  west  in  1521.  fcy 
Magellan  and  were  named  after  his  master. 
King  PhlUp  n  of  Spain.  For  nearly  400  years 
thereafter,  with  a  brief  Inte.Tuption  by  rr.y 
fellow  countTTmen,  the  Islar.ds  Isy  under 
Spain's  proud  hand.  This  period  seems  to 
have  brought  no*  striking  material  advance- 
ment to  the  Philippine  people,  but  It  brought 
one  Influence  of  profound  and  permeating 
power,  Christianity  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
The   majority   of    the   Philippine   people    are 

Catholic  today  ar.d  I  knew  cf  no  other  na- 
tion. In  the  great  sweep  of  Asia  and  the 
Indies,  where  Christianity  Is  the  personal 
faith  of  so  dominant  a  p>ercentage  of  the 
people.  As  the  shadow  of  an  antl-Chrlstian 
creed  darkens  the  globe,  let  us  not  overlook 
this  Christian  element  in  Philippine  life. 

On  the  eve  cf  this  century,  the  Sp'in'.ih- 
Amerlcan  War  resulted  In  America  rc-licir.g 
Spain  as  the  governing  pwwer  In  the  Islands. 
S°ldom.  If  ever,  can  th«^  have  been  a  more 
beneficial  conqueror.  The  AinerlcJins 
brought  In  their  train,  not  guns  and  rcgl- 

mentatior.  but  teachers,  the  concept  cf 
man's  liberty,  and  the  encouragement  of 
material  development.  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent adverse  publicity.  It  Is  worth  remember- 
ing that  even  then  many  thousands  of  Fili- 
pino Instirrectos  vehemently  resisted  the  n?"sr 
povemment  and  were  not  brought  into  the 
paths  of  jjer.ce  for  several  yeare. 

In  1935  the  Philippines  entered  upon  a 
10-year  transition  period  with  common- 
wealth status  as  a  preliminary  to  full  inde- 
pendence— a  program  rudely  shattered  fcy 
Japanese  attack.  During  the  S'i  years  thr.t 
followed,  the  coun'^ry.  bled  white  by  the 
enemy,  was  so  devastated  that  when  peare 
came  great  agricultural  areas  were  found  to 
he  Rbandcr.ed  to  Jungle  eraas:  work  animals 
flaughtered;  factorle*,  railroads,  and  docks 
burned,    bcmbed.    and    looted:    and    m?jor 

cities  unbelievably  destroyed 

Durlne  the  prewar  American  Incumbency 
cf  the  Philippines,  the  inlands'  export  pro- 
duction had  expended  and  almost  without 
e.xwption  tbe  Philippine  trade  r-'-yiuced  ?n 
ajicual  balance  In  her  favor.  Undc  Japa- 
nese haoda.  aU  trade  periaiiert  wad  when  the 
Infant  PhlHpptaM  ItafNtiblle  entctwl  ury>n  full 
Independence  on  July  4.  1946,  in  honored 
fulfillment   of   America's   pledge,   she   found 
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hf^'self  decapltA^Ue*^.  »s  well  as  derajitat^d. 
wriiii  ai^lv**  empty  s«re  for  the  surpliia  arms 
azul  mUKATj  equlpntent  lett  In  great  bulk  bj 

tar  tUtmum,  a  tacacy  wblch.  bovcrer  well* 

•  aesBty  blevlnf  to 
tntcffrtty  In  UUa.  a« 

What  happened  then  to  the  PhtUppln« 
•eoaomy?  Very  much  vbat  vould  happen 
to  you  and  m«  if  ve  vere  cuddenlj  released 
from  y«an  of  suflericg  to  find  oib«*Ivm  on 
■roadvaj  with  ca&b  ta  cor  pockets.  The 
VMptoo  paopl*  bought  tTcrything  in  sight 
ts  to  radtoa.  from  necklaces  to 
from  refr1c«raton  to  canned 
the  Itmltad  capital  construction 
goods  that  OTcraold  American  manufacturers 
ooDld  supply  for  distant  shipping  date* 
•gainst  rising  prices. 

8Uwe  the  var.  I  hare  heard  men.  a  rery 
say  that  ebftolute  austerity  and 
eoDtroU  should  have  been  Im- 
ipoeed  by  tbe  PhJllpplne  Covern- 
ment  tn  1M6.  as  was  the  earlier  case  In 
Britain.  Gentlemen,  the  example  Is  not  a 
pu-sUel.    England,  lot  all  ber  gallant  eufr 

ferine,  was  act  occupied  and  ravished  by  aA 
imwmtar.  The  Philippines  were  .A.nd  any 
nan  who.  in  the  maturity  of  hindsight  and 

g  full  FtomKli.  ftatcs  tbat  mtnctions  should 

|WT»  b«en  applied  In  1944  would  have  been 
flBig  from  olBc«. 

80  a  spending  spree  ensued.  Inflated  by 
hundreds  cf  millions  of  dollars  of  United 
Stares    Army    and    Navy    pay    rolls    In    the 
Pliili|iptnes.    moat    of    which    went    out    for 
eoBSSaser  goods  to  flII  those  empty  shelves 
gad  to  ripUce  those  tsttered  clothes.    Gen- 
tleaen.  em  ycu  or  I  presume  to  Judge  this? 
And  so  the  country's  trade,  annihilated  by 
war.  was  resurrected  with   an   import   txxrm 
coinciding  with  negligible  exports,  since  the 
rate  of  revival  of  exports  cannot  be  faster 
than   the   rate   of   restoration   of   fields,   the 
seasons   of  agriculture,   the   organization   of 
flny.nce.  the  construction  of  damaged  fac- 
tories and  homes,  roads  and  bridges,  doclu. 
and  railroads      Thus  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic has  registered  a  gravely  adverse  balance 
Of  trade,  reducing  her  previously  ample  re- 
serves of  dollars  and  gold  to  a  point  at  which, 
at    the   end   of    1IM9.    exchange    and    import 
controls  becante  necessary,  as  they  have  in 
ly  other  countries.     TTiese  controls  have 
sitated  grave  cuts  In  the  imports  of  a:i 
goods,  cuts  ranging  up  to  90  percent  of  orevi- 
OQs  annual  averages  In  certain   unessential 
lines.     From  the  quotas  left,  a  20-  to  30-per- 
cent  reserve  Is  deducted  from  foreign  Im- 
porters In  many  lines  of  merchandue.  under 
a    recent    and    controversial    law.    In    order 
that  this  percentage  of  quotas  may  be  as- 
signed to  new  Filipino  importers.     It  is  my 
psraoral  belief  that  this  form  of  national- 
istic  expropriation   was   unwise   In    timing 
and  Impratctlcable  In  execution,  since  while 
any  government  can  legialate  one  group  out 
of  buslnsss  with  s  stroke  cf  the  pen  and 
thereby  accelerate  unemployment  while  dis- 
rupting trade  connections.  It  cannot  legislate 
new  groups  Into  business  with  equal  speed 
and  Integrity. 

But  If  such  legislation  Is  proven  by  experl- 
eaee  to  be  mutaken.  I.  for  one.  look  to  the 
good  sense  of  Philippine  legislators  to  correct 
the  position  in  due  time.  But  It  Is  obvious 
th-it  this  Is  unlikely  to  occur  soon.  For  the 
urge  to  develop  nstlonal  ownerihip  and  to 
expand  national  participation  in  trade  is 
understandable,  and  it  is  a  deep-seated  ur(;e 
tn  any  people  whose  Independence  Is  recent, 
and  who  have  not  yst  bad  the  time  to  appre-  - 
that  foreign  capital  and  foreign  man- 
sni  can  immeasurably  enrich  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  Filipino  capitalisu.  without  ■ 
Impairment  of  sovereign  rtghu.  It  la  up  to 
us  to  demonstrate  our  value  and  our  sincerity 
In  this  regard. 

Meanwhile,  the  drastic  reduction  ot  Imports 
has  caused  the  unemptoyment  ot  thousands 
of  FUlptnos  and  foreigners,  and  many  Amer- 


icans of  long  standing  are  now  leaving  the 
Philippines  for  good.  Such  men.  and  their 
families,   are   unquestionably   rendering   the 

gravest  possible  account  of  the  Philippine 
Mtuatlon  to  their  friends  in  the  United 
States.  Including  reports  to  Washington. 
And  visiting  newsmen,  ever  alert  for  nn 
easy-selling  simile  to  the  collapse  of  National- 
ist China,  are  quick  to  assemble  these  tales 
of  woe.  to  combine  them  with  stories  of 
political  and  war-surplus  scandal.o.  and  to 
publicize  a  ruinous  portrait  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  'n  readers  overseas. 

Many  of  these  scandals  and  tales  of  cor- 
ruption are  true.  They  ore  a  blot  upon  the 
national  honor.  But  which  among  us  shall 
cast  the  first  stone?  Have  the  western 
nations  perpetrated  no  abuses  upon  their 
own  peoples  during  their  painful  evolytlon? 
Were  there  no  outlaws  and  no  corruption 
during  the  eiirly  years  of  American  inde- 
pendence? Were  there  no  munitions-con- 
tracts scandals  in  more  recent  times?  Shall 
we  Join  the  stone  throwers,  or  shall  we  pause 
and  look  again  at  this  Philippine  scene? 

I  think  that  we  might  look  again.    For  It 

is  well  to  be  fair  to  one's  neighbor,  when 
ones  neighbor  in  Manila  tn  this  twentieth 
century  lives  nearer  to  Honolulu  in  terms 

Of  travpl  and  communication  than  did  a 

net«;ht>or  in  HLlo  when  Honolulu's  lending 
firms  were  founded.  A  fair  review  by  a 
mere  businessman  may  not  rate  an  article 
la  the  Reader's  Digest,  but  It  will  disclose 
some  vital  points: 

For  example,  we  shall  find  that  most  of 
the  scandals  printed  overseas  were  first  un- 
covered and  published  In  the  Philippines 
by  Philippine-owned  and  edited  newspapers 
of  great  vigor  and  Independence.  Would 
we  prefer  an  uncritical  or  silenced  press? 
There  Is  a  vigorous  and  vocal  political  op- 
pcsitlon  party  In  the  Philippine  Senate  and 
Congress,  an  opposition  that  is  no  more  Com- 
munist than  I  am.  Do  we  not  applaud  such 
a  system  In  our  own  countries? 

As  regards  the  Huks.  to  read  the  p.ipers 
overseas,  one  would  think  that  the  Philip- 
pines   was   populated    by   outlaws    and    that 
production  was  at  a  standstill.     This  Is  a 
gross    exaggeration.      There     are     probably 
8.000  to  9.000  fairly  well-organized  Huks,  of 
which  the  majority  are  armed,  and  of  which 
the  majority  are   probably  well  trained  in 
the  concepts  of  communism.    But  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Philippines  Is  some  20.000.000 
people,   and   while   the  problem   of   Internal 
security  requires  the  closest  passible  atten- 
tion, it  is  not  true  to  state  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  in  risk  of  early  overthrow  by  force. 
As  regards  economics,  the  adverse  balance 
of   visible   trade,   while  sharply  reduced   by 
controls,  U  likely  to  continue  to  be  adverse 
throtigh  1951 ,  although  less  so  than  in  1950. 
As  regards  Invisible  payments,  a  decline 
of  some  175.000.000  United  States  dollars  In 
receipts  from  war -damage  compensation  and 
payments  to  veterans  during  1951.  by  com- 
parison with  1950.  wiU  exert  grave  pressure 
upon  the  Republic's  dollar  reserves,  and  upon 
the   peso,   unle.ss   further   war-damage  com- 
pensation   or    early    aid    results     from    the 
American  Economic  Mission,  a  group  of  the 
moet  able  and  earnest  character  that  Is  now 
visiting  the  PbUlpplnes. 

But  is  a  nelghlx>r  dying  because  he  Is  sick? 
Let  us  see  how  sick  this  neighbor  really  u. 
Total  Philippine  agricultural  production 
roee  from  slightly  over  3.000.000  metric  tons 
In  1946  to  just  under  8.000.000  metric  tons 
In  1949.  Total  1949  production  was  greater 
than  the  production  in  1938.  The  largest 
Single  item  U  rice.  In  1946  total  Philippine 
rice  production  amounted  to  1.623.330  metric 
tons.  Last  year  it  had  Increased  to  approxi- 
mately 2.SO0.0OO  metric  ton«.  This  was  also 
greater  than  in  1938  but  it  has  not  yet  over- 
taken the  rapid  increase  in  population,  which 
Is  ruing  at  the  rate  of  2J  percent  per  annum. 
In  sugar  the  total  production  of  the  coun- 
try was  leas  than  89.000  short  tons  in  1946- 


47.  In  1948-49  it  had  risen  to  over  700,000 
short  tons,  and  we  estimate  that  the  next 
crop  will  be  not  less  than  900.000  short  tons. 

Pineapple  exports  were  at  a  standstill  In 
1946,  but  by  1948  production  exceeded  33.- 
000.000  pounds,  rising  to  over  fc9.0O0.CO0 
pounds  last  year,  or  more  than  double  the 
output  of  1940. 

In  lumber  the  monthly  average  produc- 
tion during  1946  was  under  10,000.000  board 
feet.  ThU  production  was  more  than  tripled 
during  1949.  when  the  annual  lumber  pro- 
duction substantially  exceeded  the  produc- 
tion of  1937. 

In  aviation  the  Philippine  Airlines,  owned 
and  financed  within  the  PhiUppiiiCs.  flew 
approximately  7.750.000  alr-mlles  during  1949. 
And  so  far  In  1950  this  company,  with  all 
respect  to  Pan  American's  pioneering  serv- 
ices, has  been  the  moet  punctual  passenger 
carrier  between  Manila  and  Honolulu.  In 
the  total  of  more  than  20.000,000  air-miles 
of  Interlsland  and  International  service  that 
the  company  has  flown  during  the  past  3 
years,  only  one  accident  has  occurred  Involv- 
ing loss  of  life.     There  Is  reason  to  believe 

that  this  accident  was  caused  by  factors  other 
than  engine  defect  or  incompetence  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Gf-ntlemen,  the  foregoing  Is  only  a  part 
of  the  progress  I  can  quote  to  you.    Is  this 

the  progress  of  a  dying  economy? 

So  much  for  the  economic  tide.  TTiere  Is 
another  tide  of  equal  moment  to  mankind, 
the  tide  that  governs  the  heart*  of  men. 

How  is  our  neighbor's  heart? 

On  April  15.  1948.  President  Manuel  Roxaa 
Of  the  Philippine  Republic,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore he  died,  made  the  following  statement 
in  a  public  speech: 

"But  if  war  should  come,  if  God  In  His 
supreme  wisdom  shall  will  it  that  the  scourge 
of  war  again  visit  the  bewildered  jieoples  of 
this  earth.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  prob- 
ably the  only  thing  about  which  I  can  t>e 
certain,  and  It  Is  this,  that  In  case  of  a  new 
war  waged  by  the  aggressor  against  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  liljerty.  Americans  and 
Filipinos  will  t>e  found  on  the  same  side  and 
American  and  Filipino  soldiers  will  again 
fight  side  by  side  In  the  same  trenches  or  In 
the  air  in  the  defense  of  Justice,  of  freedom, 
and  the  other  principles  which  we  both  love 
and  cherish." 

Gentlemen,  how  many  other  nations  In 
Asia  or  the  west  Pacific  have  said  as  much 
to  the  United  States? 

And  in  the  light  of  today's  conditions  there 
Is  another  utterance  that  Is  remembered  In 
the  Philippines.  On  January  14,  1950,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs stated  In  Washington: 

"Our  relations,  our  defensive  relations  with 
the  Philippines  are  contained  in  agreements 
between  us.  Those  agreements  are  being  loy- 
ally canled  out  and  will  be  loyally  carried 
out. 

"Both  peoples  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience the  vital  connections  between  our 
mutual  defense  requirements.  We  are  In  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  It  Is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  an  attack  on  the  Philip- 
pines could  not  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  United  States." 

The  gravity  of  that  pledge  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  generosity  that  Inspired  It. 
are  of  deep  sii?nlflcance.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  the  United  States  today.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  world,  without  recalling  those 
lines  from  LongfeUow  with  which  we  must 
all  be  famUlar: 

"Thou.  too.  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  Its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 

Can  these  lines  ever  have  been  more  ap- 
plicable to  America  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
than  they  are  today?  But  you  will  also  re- 
member that  later  in  the  same  poem  there 
comes  the  following  passage  which  I  suggest 
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might    t>e    applied    to   our    thoughts   of    the 
Philippine   Republic   today: 

"In  spite  Of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  fipUe  of  fhlfe   lights  on   the  shore. 
6.^11   on.   nor   fear   to   breast   the   sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our    hearts,    our    hopes,    our    prayers,    our 

tears. 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  all  with  thee!" 

Oentlempn.  If  every  man  who  has  dealings 
with  the  Philippines  will  be  governed,  not 
merely  in  his  words  but  In  his  heart,  by  the 
spirit  of  these  lines.  I  believe  that  he  will 
find  an  unfelHng  response  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Filipino  people. 


The  C?.$e  of  Bishop  Lajos  Ordass,  Leader 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

Of   NEW   YCKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lutheran  Bishop  of  Hunsiary,  Dr.  Lajos 
Ordass,  was  arrested  on  September  9, 
1948.  by  the  Hungarian  police.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports.  Bi.shop  Orda.ss  and 
the  tv,o  high-rankin:?  oltioials  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary  were  im- 
prisoned on  charges  of  "currency  abuses" 
involving  $500,000  in  United  States  cur- 
rency, which  was  raised  by  the  Unit«3 
States  Committee  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  for  church  relief  and  re- 
habilitation in  Hungary.  It  was  alleged 
that  Bi.shcp  Orda.<;s  and  his  associates 
had  received  funds  from  this  country 
without  reporting  them  to  the  Hungar- 
ian National  Bank  as  a  foreign  asset, 
'and  it  was  further  claimed  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary  intended 
to  keep  $88,000  of  the  money  in  the 
United  States."  The  i:;overnment's  dis- 
closure of  the  arrest  alleged  finally  that 
Bishop  Ordass  and  his  associates  had 
"disposed  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  without  the  f>ermission  of  the 
national  bank  and  had  sold  foreign  cur- 
rency on  the  black  market."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  unproven  and  baseless 
charges,  the  government-control!ed  press 
also  accused  Bishop  Orda"=s  cf  having 
taken  a  decidedly  'anti-demccratic  po- 
litical stand"  against  the  governments 
various  democratic  measure.s.  In  addi- 
tion he  was  deemed  to  be  "most  un- 
sympathetic toward  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy." The  Mini.ster  of  Information, 
Ernest  Mihalyfl.  stated  that  Bishop  Or- 
dass had  resisted  "the  humanism  which 
hberated  the  oppressed  and  instituted 
Christ-iike  equality"  in  Hun^'ary.  Still 
another  drummed-up  chari:e  against  the 
bishop  was  that  he  'joined  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  opposing  the  present  regime." 

Late  In  September  Bishop  Ordass  and 
the  Reverend  Alexander  Vareas.  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Hungary,  appeared  before  a  Hungarian 
Workers"  Court.  At  the  trial  both  were 
formally  accused  of  'foreign  currency 
manipulation."  and  found  guilty.  Bishop 
Orda.ss  was  sentenced  to  2  years  in 
pnsca,  deprived  ol  his  civU  rights  for  a 


period  of  5  years  and  fined  a  sum  equal 
to  about  $255.     The  Reverend  Varga  was 

sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  "reformed"  and  "reorganized" 
Lutheran  Church  removed  him  from  of- 
fice, and  then  asked  the  Government  to 
"exercise  clemency."  On  May  30  the 
Bishop  was  released,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  about  20  months.  At  the  time 
it  was  reported  that  his  only  desire  "at 
the  moment  is  to  retire  completely  and 
rest."  It  was  further  reported  that 
Bii-hop  Ordass  will  not  be  allowed  to  "re- 
sume any  work  in  the  Hungarian 
church." 

PBOTE5TS    AND    APPEALS    TH    BEHALT    OT 

BISHOP  CaDASS 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  circum- 
stances which  broui^ht  about  the  release 
of  Bishop  Orda."^?.  No  e.xplanation  is  at 
hand  except  the  request  made  by  the  new 

Lutheran  leaders  to  the  Government  to 
"exercise  clemency."  The  Government 
acceded  to  a  request  coming  from  Luth- 
eran leaders  in  Hungary,  havin?  ignored 

all  previous  appeals  emanatinR  from  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  quarters  in  the  West. 
The  reason  for  this  attitude  is  that  the 
new  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Hungary  are  simply  government's  own 
creatures,  and  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment, in  acceding  to  their  request,  was 
actually  doing  what  it  wished 

As  soon  as  the  arrest  of  Bi.shop  Ordass 
was  made  public  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, protests  and  appeals  were 
made  in  his  behalf.  The  f^rst  of  these 
came  from  the  president  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation.  Prof.  Anders  Nygren. 
of  Lund,  Sweden.  In  his  cabled  pretest 
Professor  Nygren  expressed  'great  con- 
cern" for  the  safety  of  Bishop  Ordass 
and  declared  that  ';v.e  must  learn  as 
quickly  as  possible  what  the  official 
reasons  are  for  the  detention  of  this 
bishop,  respected  and  loved  by  Christians 
throughout  the  world."  The  United 
I  utheran  Church  in  America  at  its  six- 
tcenih  biennial  convention — held  in 
Philadelphia  in  October  of  1948— pas.sed 
a  resolution  of  protest.  At  tlaat  conven- 
tion the  United  States  Committee  for 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  was 
asked  to  continue  its  eSorts  to  establish 
the  true  facts  of  the  final  transactions 
involved  in  the  charges  against  Bishop 
Ordass.  The  conference  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  the  light  of  these  facts  "the 
Government  cf  Hungary  might  be  per- 
suaded to  review  the  case  and  rectify  the 
injustice  done  to  the  leaders  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Hungary."  At  about  the 
same  time  "a  strong  protest"'  was  sent  to 
the  Government  of  Hungai-y  by  the  Nor- 
wegian National  Committee  of  the  Luth- 
eran World  Federation.  Finally  in  July 
of  1949  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  meeting  at 
Oxford.  England,  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  Bishop  Ordass. 

None  of  these  protests,  appeals,  and 
resolutions,  however,  elicited  an  encour- 
aging resrwnse  from  the  Government  of 
Hungary.  Even  protests  and  appeals 
made  by  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  were  ineffec- 
tive. On  March  29.  1949.  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  British  Foreign  Office 


dispatched  vigorous  notes  to  Hungary, 
charging   that  country  with  "repeated. 

continuing,  and  notorious  violations  of 
peace-treaty  guaranties  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." In  this  connection  special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Bishop  Ordass. 
"By  arbitrary  and  unjustified  proceed- 
ings against  religious  leaders  on  fabri- 
cated grounds,"  read  our  note  of  pro- 
test, "the  Hungarian  Government  has 
attempted  to  force  the  submission  of 
independent  church  leaders  and  to  bring 
about  th  -ir  replacement  with  collabora- 
tors sutxervicnt  to  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  program.  Such  measures 
constitute  violations  of  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  g'oaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  '  In  this  same  note  the 
United  States  Government  called  upon 
the  Hungarian  Government  "to  adopt 
prompt,  remedial  measures  in  respect  to 
the  violatiorts  referred  to  above."  The 
Government  of  Hungary  not  only  failed 
to  comply  With  o'ur  request  but  on  the 
contrary  it  intensified  persecution  of  re- 
ligious leaders.  r.nd  began  to  arrest,  to 
keep  incommunicado,  and  to  imprison 
United  Slater  citizens. 

In  1944  the  Red  army  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia marched  into  this  country,  avowedly 
to  hberate  it.  Communist  apostles  and 
reformers  rose,  attained  power,  and 
under  the  protection  of  Soviet  soldiers. 
gradually  ousted  the  rightful  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Then  the  Com- 
munists set  themselves  up  as  the  only 
and  true  representative  leaders  in  the 
so-calied  peoples  democracy  which  they 
hoped  to  create. 

In  this  task  of  establishing  a  people's 
democracy  m  Hungary,  Communist  lead- 
ers kne-A-  that  they  would  meet  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  all  tradition- 
ally established  churches,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic.  Of  all  the  innumer- 
able obstacles  which  seemed  to  hinder 
the  creation  of  a  peoples  democratic 
state,  the  effective  spiritual  influence 
which  the  church  exercised  over  the  cul- 
tural and  uitellectual  life  of  Hungary 
appeared  to  be  the  most  powerful  one. 
But  Communists,  having  once  gained 
control  of  the  Government,  in  May  i;47, 
druni:  with  power  and  reforming  zeal. 
set  about  their  task  of  communiziiig 
Hun:rary  relentlessly  and  systematically. 
Their  tactics  were  first  to  divide  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  Protestant 
chiuches.  and  then  to  set  one  Protestant 
sect  against  another,  thereby  facilitat- 
ing the  realization  of  their  evil  designs. 
They  preached  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  but  actually  what  they  wer3 
afttr  was  the  subjugation  of  the  church 
and  the  enslavement  of  its  leaders.  By 
means  of  intimidations,  arrests,  trials, 
and  prison  terms  they  hoped  to  discredit 
and  to  hquidate  the  church  leadership. 
Bv  installing  new  leaders  into  church 
offices  and  by  expropnating  church 
property,  all  the  effective  opposition  to 
the  new  government  was  to  be  elim- 
inated. For  these  reasons  the  arrest, 
conviction,  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Lutheran  bishop.  Dr.  Ordass,  of  the 
Catholic  primate  of  Hungary,  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  and  the  CalvinLst  bishop. 
Dr.  Laszlo  Ravasz.  became  celebrated 
ca.t;es  in  and  out  of  Hungary. 
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In  ttati  aUmate  tetvv^i:  ih«  forces  of 
rood  ftod  erO.  tiMt  of  freedom  of  con- 

mipi— ion  of  f  ree> 
Cuttoftl  miMlwiiilj  ftPDMired  to 
b»  tht  SMMt  foraMnMe  foe  of  the  gov- 
cnBCBt.  Howrvcr  Bfcdwp  Ordass  proved 
to  te  no  les  An  mipooept. 

He  and  his  flock  did  not  yield  to  th« 
threats  of  the  gor- 
As  has  been  stated  before.  Lu- 
tberan  leaders,  knowing  that  the  foe  a-as 
^estt  on  dBrtnqinK  the  free  church,  ot- 
fered  vIoadM  naMance  'They,  more 
than  the  leaders  of  any  other  Protestant 
grocv  bchiDd  the  iroo  curtain,  saved  the 
iMOor  of  the  Protestant  church.  As 
atheistic  toBpests  from  the  Bolsfaevist 
steppes  svept  over  eastern  Europe,  lead- 
en of  same  Protesiant  groups  bowed. 
dory  or  spiritual  grandeur. 
themsrires  from  the  roll  of 
high  honor  handed  down  from  century 
to  eentary.  but  the  foremost  Lutheran 
leader  in  Hungary  ptefcired  prison  and 
ca!  imny  to  surrender."  In  this  break 
w-th  the  traditional  "Lutheran  doctrine 
of  subBtaian  to  temporal  authority. 
ff'-^»T  Ontas  proved  unexpectedly  re- 
ftsetory."  When  his  resignation  was 
demanded  by  goremment  emissaries,  he 
told  them  that  he  would  "rather  bum  in 
hdr  than  desert  his  flock.  The  Luther- 
an lay  leaders  acted  in  a  siailar  manner. 
They  eypiainrd  to  the  gorenuBfent  nego- 
tiators that  only  the  Evangelical  Sjmod 
was  eoBpetent  to  pass  jiM^ment  on  the 
natic»ial!atioo  of  the  Lutheran  schools 
azui  thai  no  action  could  be  taken  pnor 
to  the  convocation  of  this  supreme  gov- 
erning body  of  the  church.  Tlus  stand 
of  the  Lutheran  leaders — their  refusal 
to  accept  the  goremment's  decision  to 
natiooahae  the  schools — rather  than  the 
fabricated  charge  of  "foreign  Ciurency 
manipulation''  was  the  real  reason  for 
the  arrest  of  Bishop  Ordaas.  8upenn- 
tcndrnt  Radvanaiky  and  Secretary  Gen- 
eral the  Reverend  Varga.  Incidentally 
this  is  another  a^>ect  of  Communist  tac- 
tics, that  of  covering  up  the  real  chanze 
their  adversartes  and  introducing 
false  charges  In  this  connec- 
tkm  another  factual  account  of  "foreign 
currency  manipulatioa.'*  is  gi%'en  by  the 
exacutive  director  of  the  National  Lu- 
theran Council.  Mr.  Paul  C.  finpte.  in  the 
Christian  Century  for  Ifay  11.  1949.  It 
is  worth  wimmaiizlng  here. 

In  the  sprlzv  of  1947  BtAMp  Orda.s5 
came  to  this  country  for  a  7  week's  visit. 
At  that  time  the  council  was  raising 
money  for  church  relief  azid  rehaUllta- 
tion  ia  Bungary.  Cloae  to  $399,960  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  amount  was  cabled 
from  New  York  directly  to  the  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Bungary.  Hungarian  Govern - 
mcot  oOdals  were  completely  informed 
about  the  entire  transactioo.  But  the 
wliiefa  BtehopQrdasB  aad  his  aa- 
vere  to  baint  bad  at  their  dia- 
In  Hungary  has  never  reached 
Tiae  Lutheran  dnscti  leaders  in 
ree«ifid  the  benefit  of 
this  sum  sent  from  here,  because  by  that 
tune  the  Hungarian  GovcnmMat  had  al- 
ready cooflacatcd  the  Bangarian 
church's  entire  financial  records,  and 
ther*^  i<  reaaon  to  belierc  that  tlie  BM»ey 
cabled  to  the  National  Bank  of  Hungary 
v.iv   klso   conf*-><:\i '.   J      M:    Lmpie   de- 


clares that  documents  in  his  posses-sion 
prove  that  repeated  offers  were  made 
to  Bishop  Ordass  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  drop  all  charges  of  financial 
irregularity  if  he  would  endorse  the  Gov- 
ernment's school  poUcy.  It  was  easy  for 
the  Government  to  make  this  propo.«al 
for  the  foreign  currency  manipulation 
story  was  its  own  creation.  Why  then 
has  the  Communist  government  of  Hun- 
rary  broucht  such  a  preposterous  charge 
against  the^  most  honorable  church 
leaden?  The  reason  is  simple  The 
Hungarian  Communists  were  resolved  to 
ruin  these  church  leaders  both  physically 
and  morally.  One  of  the  mo.st  effective 
methods  of  discrediting  church  dignitar- 
ies In  any  society  is  to  bring  charges  of 
embezzlement  and  currency  manipula- 
tion against  them.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion for  the  preposterous  and  fortunate- 
ly unproven  charge  against  the  worthy 
church  leaders  of  Hungarj-. 

No  concessions  and  compromises  are 
feasible  in  dealing  with  the  Commumsts. 
Concessions,  when  made,  bring  forth  no 
benefits  because  our  adversary  is  out  to 
enslave  us  spiritually;  it  is  our  sou's  that 
he  wants  and  not  Just  our  physical  pos- 
sessions. And  in  these  days  wherever  the 
battle  for  one's  soul  is  rag'ng  the  Com- 
munist enemy  is  giving  no  quarter. 
Those  who  indulge  in  a  soft-hearted 
humanitarian  generosity  are  regarded 
and  despLsed  by  Communists  as  weak- 
hngs  and  feeble  souls. 

Americans  of  the  Jewish.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faiths  are  united  in  their  re- 
spect and  affection  for  this  great  church- 
man. All  join  in  the  fervent  prayer  that 
communism  will  be  crushed  in  Hungary 
and  that  the  beloved  bishop  will  soon 
take  his  rightful  place  among  his  fellow 
cotmtrymen. 


New  York  Timc$   Corresponde.'-.l  Reporti 
No  Large-Scale  Communism  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAF^K-S 

(    y 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  jrrw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRlCSCirTA'nVXS 

Tuesday.  August  29.  19S0 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  .sure 
many  Members  of  this  House  will  recall 
the  dire  warnings  about  2  years  ago  when 
the  State  of  Israel  was  established  that 
the  Jewish  state  would  be  a  hot-t)ed  of 
comimniism.  Not  only  was  this  threat 
spread  far  and  wide  by  Arab  profiagan- 
dist£  m  the  Middle  East,  but  some  of  our 
own  offldals  in  the  State  Department 
were  beginning  to  believe  it. 

Now.  more  than  2  years  since  the  state 
has  been  created,  we  learn  from  informed 
correapondenta  that  ttaere  are  no  indi- 
catiooa  of  large-scale  Communist  efforts 
in  Israel  similar  to  thoae  in  other  cotm- 
triea  and  that  "larad's  bulwark  against 

last  oboervatlon.  incidentally,  is  also  the 
best  reply  to  those  who  mamtaln  the 
gross  falsehood  that  communism  and 
«**»**^f«  are  interrelated  or  synonymous. 
The  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday, 
August  27,  publi.<>hed  an  interesting  arti- 


cle on  the  subject  from  its  correspondent 
In  Tel  Aviv.  Gene  Curnvan  Mr.  Curri- 
vans  article  Communist  Gains  Are  Few 
in  Israel,  is  as  follows : 

CoMMUWMt  Gains  Are  Fxw  in  Israei. — 
BtXHABisT-DimxcnD  ErroBTs  Mxrr  Stsono 
Opposition  in  TzifCTs  op  Zionism 

(By  Gene  Currivan) 

T«L  Anv.  IsRAiL,  August  26 — There  Is  an 
Incipient  threat  of  communUm  in  Israel, 
but  It  has  not  reached  the  stage  where  the 
state  fathers  are  worried.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal barriers  against  it  is  that  communUm 
U  basically  antl-Zlonlst. 

The  Communist  Party  Itself  apparently  re- 
ceives its  orders  ttirough  Bucbarest.  and  It 
has  l>een  apparent  that  these  orders  are 
often  delayed  to  the  point  of  embarrassment. 

CROSSfS   SICNALB 

For  eiample,  when  Russia  declared  her- 
self In  favor  of  the  partition  of  Palestine  the 
Communist  Party  here  was  violently  opposed 
to  partition.  On  the  same  day  when  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  espoused  the  cause  In  the  United 
Nations  the  local  Communist  newspaper  Kol 
Haam  had  a  story  denouncing  such  a  step 
In  the  most  emphatic  terms. 

Similarly,  when  Russia  favored  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Jeru&alem.  no  one  had 
bothered  to  Inform  the  local  Communist 
Party,  and  it  bad  demonstrators  in  the  Jeru- 
salem streets  denouncing  the  "Imperialistic 
trick." 

Russia  has  since  opposed  the  Intematlon- 
Izallon.  throwing  her  local  satellites  farther 
afleid.  When  they  pull  themselves  together, 
there  Is  little  left  for  them  to  do  but  try 
to  keep  Israel  off  t>alance  by  unemployment 
demonstrations.  Insidious  propaganda  and 
preying  on  current  discontent  among  new- 
ly arrived  immigrants. 

HZLP    rmOM     MAPAM 

Communism  Is  helped  considerably  by 
Mapam.  the  opposition  party.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  Communists  here  feel  they  have 
a  friend  In  Mapam.  but  this  alleged  frlend- 
•iilp  appears  only  on  the  surface. 

Mapam  Is  not  directed  from  Moscow  and. 
while  the  organization  has  definite  leftist 
and  eastward  leanings,  these  are  based  pri- 
marily on  Idealistic  Inclinations  rather  than 
on  a  practical  Marxian  view  of  things. 

Mapam  believes  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurlon 
under  Mapal  leadership  has  forsaken  Its 
averred  neutrality  and  Is  swayed  completely 
by  the  Western  Powers. 

At  the  same  time,  Mapam  does  not  con- 
form to  the  Communist  party  line,  although 
it  favors  an  extreme  socialism  far  beyond 
that  admitted  by  the  Ben-Gurlon  Govern- 
ment, which  momentarily  U  trying  to  define 
its  own  line  of  the  demarcation  between  pri- 
mary socialism  and  democracy  as  it  Is  known 
in  the  United  States. 

opposing   PaiNCIPLZS 

Kipling's  phrase.  "Never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  may  be  applied  here,  as  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  Communist  Russia  can  ever 
become  reconciled  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Zionism  as  expounded  and 
practiced  by  the  leaders  of  Israel. 

There  have  been  recent  Instances  where 
Mapam  settlemenu  have  expelled  Commu- 
nlsU  from  their  midst  because  of  dlaaemlna- 
tlon  of  SoTlet  propaganda  considered  Inimi- 
cal to  tb«  interests  of  the  settlemenU. 

A  Communist  delegation  of  three,  includ- 
ing OD«  Arab  In  tb«  Knesset  (ParlUment). 
has  been  Ineffectual,  although  It  inTartably 
TotM  aU»c  with  Mapam  on  economic  and 
budgetary  problems.  On  foreign  affairs  the 
CommunUts  follow  the  line  dictated  from 
Moscow,  while  Mapam  hesitates  but  Inalsts 
on  abandonment  of  the  so-called  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment  and  a  further 
leaning  toward  the  East. 
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HO  IZAL  DAMCFX 

The  Communists  are  being  cloeely 
watched,  especially  those  among  Incoming 
Immigrant  groups,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
con.'iuuted  a  real  dancer.  Wherever  cells 
form  they  are  broken  up  and  not  allowed  to 
propagate. 

There  have  been  so-called  Communist 
demonstrations  because  of  unemployment 
and  there  have  been  agitators  who  wrecked 
movie  screens  because  Korean  flghtlne  films 
were  shown  But  it  has  rarely  been  pro\ed 
that  these  sporadic  uprisings  were  anvthlng 
more  than  the  work  of  over-zealous  young- 
sters who  wee  intent  on  creating  trouble. 

There  have  been  no  Indications  of  large- 
scale,  organized  efforts  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  made  In  ether  countries. 

Israel's  bulwark  against  communism  is 
simply  Zionism. 


The  Stake  of  ihe  Phiiippines  in  the  Battle 
for  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SEN.-^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  corr  ent  ihut  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  very 
fine  statement  made  on  Augu.'vl  3  by  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippine  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  before  a  committee  of 
the  Philippine  Congress. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  policy  of  the 
Philippine  Government  with  regard  to 
Korea  and  w;lh  recard  to  the  decision  by 
the  Philippine  Government  to  send 
troops  to  Korea  a"^  part  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows; 

On  the  question  of  the  sending  of  troops 
to  Korea.  Hi."!  Excellency,  the  President,  has 
stated  the  admlnlstratlon'B  stand  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  which  he  rrrid  before  you 
yesterday  I,  therefore,  will  not  comment  on 
that  question.  I  wish,  however,  to  take  nd- 
vantr.ge  of  thL"*  opportunity  to  answer  what 
I  believe  Is  the  query  in  the  mmds  of  our 
people  tcxlav  What  Is  the  slake  cf  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  battle  for  Korea? 

A  good  approach  to  an  answer  would  be 
to  consider  the  larger  question:  What  is  at 
stake  In  the  battle  for  Korea?  The  question 
may  be  answered  on  two  levels.  On  the  levfl 
of  Internatlonul  morality,  mankind  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  per- 
mit any  nation  to  challcnee  willfully  and  by 
force  of  arms  the  measures  which  the  ap- 
propriate orsans  of  the  United  Nations  have 
taken  in  order  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security.  On  the  level  of  ideologi- 
cal Interest,  we  of  the  tree  world  have  been 
called  up<m  to  decide  whether  we  are  wlllim? 
to  allow  any  further  encroachment  by  ag- 
Ive  titalitarlan  forces  upon  the  free 
of  the  world.  The  snswer  to  l>oth 
ions  la  "N<J,"  and  It  h.u  been  decided  to 
up  that  answer,  weihng  out  ot  the 
aroused  conaclence  of  mankind  with  more 
than  words.  The  free  wcria  has  decided 
to  meet  force  with  force. 

Our  constitution  affirms  that  the  Philip- 
pines renounces  ^ar  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  and  ad..pts  the  generally  ac- 
cepted ptmciples  of  uileiuuiiuntil  law  as  part 


of  the  law  of  the  nation.  As  I  have  stated 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  this  provision 
of  our  fundamental  law  is  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  annals  of  constitution  making. 
It  was  the  first  full  and  candid  statement  of 
a  principle  that  has  since  become  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  modern  law  of  nations. 

But  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  meant  only  that  rs- 
sort  to  aggressive  war  would  be  abandoned 
In  favor  of  the  peaceful  alternatives  to  war. 
It  did  not  rule  out  necessary  measures  of 
self-defen.«e  nor  did  it  prescribe  such  mea5- 
uree,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  which 
the  International  community  may  take  In 
the  common  Interest  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  Incorporation  "of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted pr.nclples  cf  international  law  as 
part  of  the  law  cf  the  Nation"  was  an  en- 
lightened act.  It  Is,  neverthelcEs.  somewhat 
vitiated  by  the  prev.illing  vagueness  cf  inter- 
national law  and  the  Icng-staudiiig  debate 
as  to  what  a.-e  the  principles  thereof  that 
are/  generally  accepted.  For  cur  present 
purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
principle  of  traditional  International  law 
which  once  sanctioned  the  resort  to  force 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  concept  of 
absolute  sovereignty  has  yielded,  In  modern 
times,  to  the  principle  which  enjoins  the 
pacific  settlement  cf  disputes  and  the  legal 
regulation  of  war  by  International  action 
as  a  consequence  of  the  newer  doctrine  cf 
limited  national  sovereignty.  The  accep- 
tance of  our  people  of  this  newer  and  mere 
enlightened  principle  of  International  law  is 
thus  Implicit  In  the  provision  of  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  Just  cited. 

By  the  terms,  therefore,  of  our  own  funda- 
mental law.  we  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  bat- 
tle for  Korea.  It  Is  a  decisive  struggle 
against  the  vicious  concept  of  aggressive  war 
as  a  prerogative  ct  the  sovereign  state  and 
In  favor  of  the  humane  prmcipie  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  through  peaceful  conciliation 
es  a  primary  obligation  of  the  state  In  the 
developing  system  of  International  organ- 
ization. 

The  Republic  cf  Korea  Is  one  cf  the  three 
states  (Itrael  and  Indonesia  being  the  two 
ethers)  In  whose  birth  the  United  Nations 
played  an  active  part.  The  Ur.ited  Nations, 
therefore.  Is  Involved  In  the  fate  cf  Korea  by 
this  act  of  pa.niclpaticn.  As  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  the  Philippines 
shares  In  the  common  responsibility  which 
Rows  from  that  act.  But  the  Philippines, 
as  a  neighbor  of  Korea,  has  a  special  reason 
to  feel  concerned.  Our  country  ha.s  been 
rppresented  on  the  United  Nations  Commls- 
sl«.:n  on  Korea  from  the  beginning  and  It  was 
among  the  first  to  extend  fui!  recognition  to 
Korea  as  an  Independent  state.  Our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  effort  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  and  Independence  cf  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  thus  springs  Indirectly  from 
our  membership  in  the  United  Naticrs  as 
well  as  directly  from  the  Intimate  relations 
cf  Fympathy  and  as.sistance  which  our  Gcv- 
ernment  has  maintained  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  unhappy  country. 

An  examination  of  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  resolves 
all  doubt  as  to  the  reason  and  nature  of 
our  country's  Involvement  Article  2  of 
the  Charter  sets  forth  In  the  plainest  possi- 
ble terms  the  basic  principles  of  what  has 
been  called  the  modern  law  of  nations,  the 
aeminal  doctrines  underlying  the  new  sys- 
tem of  international  organization.  It  en- 
joins all  member  states  to  fuiflll  In  good 
faith  the  obligations, assumed  by  them  In 
accordance  with  the  present  Charier  and 
Imjxjses  upon  them  the  primary  obligation 
t  I  settle  their  Ij.lernatlonal  disputes  by 
peaceful  meaiu  In  such  manner  that  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  end  justice,  are 
not  endangered.  It  requires  member  states 
to  refrain  In  their  International  relation* 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial    integrity    or    poUiical    Independ- 


ence of  any  state.  It  obliges  them  to  give 
the  United  Nations  every  assistance  In  any 
action  It  takes  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent Charter,  and  conversely,  to  refrain  from 
giving  any  assistance  to  any  state  against 
which  the  United  Nations  Is  taking  preven- 
tive or  enforcement  action.  Further,  the 
entire  United  Nations  organization  has  the 
obligation,  under  this  article,  to  enstire  that 
states  which  are  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  act  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples so  far  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. Finally,  paraj^raph  7  of  article  2. 
while  expressly  prohlbninp  any  Intervention 
by  the  Ur.ited  Nations  in  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  state,  nevertheless  exempts  from  such 
prohibition  any  action  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  or  to  cope  with  actual 
tl  eats  to  the  peace,  breaches  cl  the  peace, 
and  acts  of  aggression. 

Nonintervention  In  Korea  may  rot,  there- 
fore, be  delendcd  on  the  ground  that  Korea 
is  not  a  member  c:f  the  United  Nations  nor 
on  the  allegaticn  that  the  fighting  therp  Is 
a  civil  war.  It  falls  squarely  under,  and  It 
Is  the  first  such  case  to  require  the  applica- 
tion of  the  military  enforcement  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  the  Charter. 

In  farther  Implementation  cf  the  obliga- 
tions which  members  of  the  United  Nations 
h.ive  assumed  under  the  Charter,  the  Gen- 
eral A?«emb!y  unanimously  approved  on  De- 
cember 13.  a  resolution  afflrmlng  the  prln- 
clnles  defined  a«  crimes  against  peace  the 
planning,  preparation.  Initiation  or  waging 
of  a  war  of  aggresflon.  or  a  war  In  violation 
of  International  law.  treaties,  agreements  or 
assurances,  or  participation  In  a  common 
plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  foregoing. 

These  are  binding  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  which  ovu  country  has  accepted 
by  virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  our 
Constitution  and  by  virtue  of  our  signa- 
ture en  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  form  part  of  the  overriding  rules  of 
law  to  which  we  are  Irrevocably  committed 
and  to  which  we  ewe  unswerving  obedience 

The  final  act  Oi  the  Baguio  Conference 
cf  1950  reaffirms  the  belief  of  the  partici- 
pating states  "In  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations"  and.  In  par- 
ticular. In  "the  need  for  closer  cooperation 
In  an  atmosphere  cf  freedom"  and  "for 
people  to  live  together  In  peace  (»nd  friend- 
ship." The  Philippine  Government  at  whose 
Instance  the  Baguio  Conference  was  con- 
vened, has  a  special  responsibility  In  help- 
ing to  assure  the  fulfillment  In  good  faith 
of  the  principles  that  were  reaflirmed  by  that 
conference. 

I  have  so  far  di-scussed  the  battle  for 
Korea  as  a  logical  and  necessary  consequence 
of  our  self-imposed  obligations  under  our 
own  Constitution  and  of  our  acqixlred  obli- 
gations under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  dealt  with  It  from  a  na- 
tlcnal,  International,  and  regional  point  of 
view.  We  have  a  stake  In  that  struggle 
by  virtue  of  our  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national community. 

But  our  stake  rests  upon  a  more  Intimate 
and.  In  a  senie.  a  more  compelling  consid- 
eration It  was  Inevitable  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  In  lu  rcle  as  leader  of 
the  free  world,  would  assume  the  major 
re»ponflhlMty  in  the  field  for  any  enforce- 
ment measures  that  may  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Chsrter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Our  country  is  •imllarly  bound  a«  a  member 
cf  the  United  Nations  to  ffTer  such  aaslst- 
ance  to  these  measures  as  lies  In  our  power 
to  give.  But.  our  special  relations  with  the 
United  Slates,  which  have  sprang  from  a 
common  law  of  liberty,  a  shared  allegiance 
to  democracy,  and  a  batUe- nested  comrad*- 
ahlp,  contribute  an  element  of  urgency  to 
our  obligation.  Pervjuive  and  powerfvil  In 
peace,  th^ae  relations  exert   an  even   mora 
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potent  Influence  In  time  of  w»r  And  while 
the  spirit  &nlmatmfr  them  need  not  have 
required  express  statement  In  a  diplomatic 
Instrument.  It  has  nevertheless  been  em- 
bodied In  at  least  two  formal  treaties  entered 
into  between  the  Unlt*d  States  and  the 
Philippines;  The  aj^reement  concerning  mili- 
tary bMM  and  the  a^treement  concerning 
military  wsteUince  to  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trst-mentloned 
treaty,  the  two  countries  reco^fnlwd  that 
mutuality  of  Interest  In  matters  relating  to 
the  defense  of  their  respective  territories 
"demands  that  the  g^vemxnents  of  the  two 
countries  take  the  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
mote their  mutual  security  and  to  defend 
their  territories  and  areas."  and  accordingly 
alBrmed  their  desire  to  cooperate"  In  the 
OMBOMJa  difenae  of  their  two  countries 
ttutto^  arrangements  consonant  with  the 
procediires  and  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." In  the  second  aereement.  It  la  stated 
that  "In  view  of  the  mutual  Interest  of  the 
two  governments  In  matters  of  common  de- 
fense, the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  authortred  the  rendering  of 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  toward  establishing  and  main- 
taining national  security  and  toward  form- 
ing a  basis  for  partlclf>atlon  by  that  gov- 
•fBOiant  In  such  defensive  military  prepa- 
rations  as   the    future    may    require  " 

Nobody  wtll  deny  that  the  Korean  crisis 
diraetiy  impinges  upon  the  security  of  the 
ffMUpplnes  either  through  the  possibility. 
however  reriote  It  may  seem  at  this  time, 
of  a  physical  eztenaton  a<  the  area  of  the 
strucgle  or  through  the  other  possibility 
which  seems  more  likely,  of  s  chain  re- 
•ctloa  oC  subversive  activities  in  the  cHher 
itrlM  cd  tif  ration  which  might  result 

tlM  fatJttr*  at  the  United  Nstions  elT'irt 
la  B«rM.  To  UM  mumUL  tlMrafore,  that  the 
mmntf  tit  the  nUtfptmm  would  be  threat* 

by  Bucti  a  failure  In  K'Tta,  the  obllga' 

tlMt  ara  inpUM  In  th«M  tw,9  agree* 

lace  (ov«t  MMI  tb«r  wtnild 

faablon  the  nature 

§t  mm  tufet  la  tiM  tattl*  for  Ktfnn. 

ta  UM  MMUM18M.  It  Is  well  (of  OMf  pe</plfl 

is  wopilat  ttiat  ottr  suk*  in  Kora*  U  clearly 
defined  by  the  baeM  tnctnaaanu  by  which 
••  ha««  MUMUlMd  oorwIfM  a«  an  Inde* 
ptaiaat  nation,  m  a  loyal  mambar  ot  the 
Unitad  Nations.  an4  ae  a  lstt»iful  ally  of  tha 
Unltad  CWataa  No  ootnpuuion,  legal  or 
oan  be  greatar  than  that  which  flows 
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Tat,  in  a  larger  eanee,  our  oMIgaUoaa 
apring  fnioi  •  much  dsepar  MUree.  It  has 
baeooMi  a  truism  in  the  motfera  world  that 
nu  nstlon  can  live  by  and  for  Itself  alone. 
Ho  event  of  any  importance  that  happens 
anywhere  leaves  the  rest  of  mankind  un- 
touched. To  paraphrase  the  seventeenth 
century  Kngllsh  poet.  John  Donne :  "No  coun- 
try Is  an  Island  by  Itself  but  a  part  of  the 
main;  all  the  nations  are  Involved  In  one 
another,  and  the  fate  of  one  Influences  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  rest.  Under  the  canopy 
of  heaven  all  nationa  are  kin." 

This  would  be  true  if  what  has  happened 
In  Korea  had  happened  10.000  miles  away 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  globe.  But  Korea 
Is  next  door  to  us  and  the  outcome  of  the 
Struggle  there  will  have  an  Immediate  and 
unavoidable  Influence,  for  good  or  evil,  upon 
our  country  What  has  happened  In  Korea 
can  happen  here  What  we  do  to  help  the 
United  Nations  effort  in  Korea  Is  the  first 
premium  we  pay  on  the  liuurance  we  now 
must  take  against  the  ruk  of  aggression  and 
the  threat  of  force  by  an  Implacable  enemy. 

Oantlemen,  these  are  my  views  which  I 
have  given  to  you  at  your  request  as  the 
pttllcy-formulatlng  body  of  our  Republic.  In 
the   hope   that   they  will  help  guide  you   In 

making  the   decision  that  you  dwrn   best 

for  our  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MlfHIG.^^• 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1950 

Mr  WOODRUFF  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Rothwell  Brown: 

Chicago.  August  29. 1950. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  be- 
come a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  every 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senate  and  House 
In  this  year's  elections. 

He  is  the  No.  1  political  liability  of  the 
Truman  administration  as  It  faces  defeat  In 
so  many  pivotal  States  in  November  a.s  to 
endanger  Us  control  of  Congress  and  perhaps 
the  renomlnatlon  of  the  President  for  a  third 
term  In  1952. 

As  Acheson's  reputation  as  a  statesman 
has  dropp«^  below  the  vanishing  point,  that 
of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  risen  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  In  every  State 
whose  political  situation  has  recently  been 
studied  by  this  correspondent. 

An  inevitable  comparison  Is  being  made 
between  the  man  whose  policies  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  our  bloody  misadventure  In 
Korea,  with  that  of  the  only  man  able  to 
cope  with  the  sudden  war  precipitated  by 
blundering  in  the  State  Department 

If  drafted  for  the  Presidency,  this  writer 
believes  that  OanarsI  MacArthur  covid  carry 
every  one  of  these  States  without  making  a 
camtxtlgn  save  the  campalKn  he  Is  tvjw  con- 
ducting against  our  enemy  In  A* is 

Judging  by  the  strong  antl-Acheson  sentl« 
mant  ancountared  In  avtry  Mtata  ttirvtyad 
since  the  middle  at  July,  nM  only  among  Ha* 
publicans,  but  among  Dem^iersts  as  well,  tha 
President  must  ba  undar  heavy  preaeura  from 
his  'mn  parly  laadan  to  g*t  anothar  taera* 
tanr  of  iA»i9  before  tha  November  elections, 

IWpllMtcan  candidates  everywhere  are 
hammering  sway  at  him  and  they  srs  And* 
ing  tha  public  rasponslve  to  their  attacks. 

Alger  Hiss  has  be<v/me  alm'iat  a  fyitltlrsl 
slogan,  and  the  Mecretary's  unft/rtunate  re> 
mark  thst  he  would  rt^H  turn  his  back  up^m 
him  Is  being  coupled  with  the  corollary  that 
the  President  will  not  turn  his  back  \i[ym 
Dean  Acheson. 

Tha  President  apfiears  to  be  In  this  dl> 
lemma:  either  he  must  retract  his  recent 
news  conference  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
Acheson  would  remsln  Secretary  of  State  as 
long  as  he  remained  In  the  White  House,  and 
accept  his  resignation,  or  he  miut  take  to 
the  stump  In  the  closing  month  of  the  con- 
gressional campaign,  and  defend  Acheson 
and  his  policies. 

Most  Democratic  politicians  vrould  prefer 
the  President  to  follow  the  first  course,  and 
quietly  ease  Mr.  Acheson  out  of  office 

If  Acheson  remains,  then  State  Depart- 
ment policy  In  Korea,  China,  and  Formosa 
must  be  defended  by  the  President  to  give 
much  needed  support  and  encouragement 
to  hard-pressed  Democratic  candidates  who 
are  In  the  same  boat  with  the  Washington 
administration  and  can  ^nc>  no  way  to 
gel  out 

In  Idaho  Herman  Welker  Is  making  slash- 
ing attacks  on  Achesfm.  and  in  large  part 
owes  the  fact  that  he  won  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination  In  the  August  8  pri- 
mary to  this  line  of  criticism 

In  Washington  State  A!  Canwell.  one  of 
the  five  candidates  there  for  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination.  Is  demanding  Ache- 
son's  removal. 

In  California  the  State  American  Legion, 

170.000  Strong,  at  Us  recent  reunion  at  Sacra- 
mento, demanded  Ache^ion's  Impeachment. 


The  Arizona  Legion  at  Its  recent  conven- 
tion at  Kingman  demanded  that  the  Slate's 
delegation  In  Congress  work  for  the  immedi- 
ate dismissal  of  Secretary  of  Stale  Acheson, 
or  If  necessary,  his  Impeachment. 

This  action  wa.s  in  sharp  rebuff  to  Senator 
Ebnest  W  MrFARL.\ND.  who  had  pleaded  In 
person  with  the  LegionaU-es  to  forget  our 
past  mistakes. 

This  IS  the  Pair  Deal's  last  line  of  defense. 
The  ArutoiTa  Legion  Ignored  It. 

These  are  only  a  few  straws  showing  the 
direction  of  the  political  wind. 

Meanwhile  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Moun- 
tain Stales,  closest  to  the  war.  look  to  Mac- 
Arthur  as  their  only  hope,  finding  none  In 
Washington. 


The  Shortage  of  Doctort 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  TH?  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  entitled  "The 
Shortatfe  of  Doctors."  by  Jean  Begeman, 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Republic  of 
August  28.  1950: 

The   8MO«TAof   or   Docroas 
(By   Jean   Begcmani 

The  obduracy  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, which  for  4  years  has  daprlved  the 
Nation  of  IMaral  hesMh  icjufgaM.  vUl 
)aopardlM  tb«  ««re  of  our  ArmMl  90Mm  and 
ttM  hMtth  of  all  civtiuns  u  the  present  war 
amerganay  grim: 

President  Truman  hiw  repeatadly  BOlaMi 
otit  thst  tha  Unitad  atatas  naads  about  M 
pareant  mora  doctors  and  vastly  mora  baaltft 
technicians,  avan  In  paMtttBM.  la  vpita  of 
numarotis  requaeu  freai  tiM  frwldant  for 
Psderai  gii  far  aMMii  mimmimi  im  im0« 
nitsi  aoaatfftMCloa.  Coagrws  haa  cIummi  Io 
listen  U>  organised  madlcltte  and  lU  alllad 
lobblM  against  these  measures  A  bill  spon* 
sfiTsd  by  Representative  AMoasw  BtSMiLLRa, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  to  provide  a  5-)rsar 
program  of  Federal  grants  U)  medical  schools 
to  meet  the  cost  of  Instruction  and  equip- 
ment has  been  blocked  for  3  years  by  whst 
BirMtiXM  has  termed  "the  stalling,  twutlng, 
turning,  conniving  tactics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  '  As  a  result,  even  the 
crisis  In  Korea  Is  straining  our  supply  of 
trained  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  reports 
that  It  has  been  Impossible  to  obtain  the  354 
doctors  for  the  Army  or  the  400  doctors  for 
the  Navy  that  were  need"^  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  outbreak.  The  Army  sent 
3.000  letters  to  medical  reservists  urging  them 
to  volunteer  for  active  duty.  Twenty-eight 
hundred  Ignored  the  appeal  entirely.  Out  of 
th-»  200  who  replied,  a  mere  15  volunteered. 

The  drain  on  our  medical  resources  which 
will  take  place  if  the  Korean  war  continues 
will  be  staggering  In  World  War  II.  many 
areas  already  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
doctors  were  completely  deprived  of  regular 
medical  service.  The  Army  alone  took  from 
civilian  practice  46.362  doctors.  14.620  den- 
tuu.  57.446  nurses,  and  26.305  medical  tech- 
nicians. Our  need  for  medical  care  in  the 
event  of  another  general  war  would,  of  course, 
make  even  these  numbers  Insignificant. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Carroll,  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine  of  Crelghlon  University,  at  Omaha, 

Nebr .  tn  urging  passage  of  BaMiLLOi  s  bill 

has  pointed  out  that — 
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in  the  event  of  another  world  war,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  leave  the  civilian  popu- 
lation without  adequate  medical  services  a£ 
was  done  during  the  la.«t  war.  There  was 
no  conflict  or  even  a  threat  of  conflict  within 
our  borders.  TTie  next  war  will  be  different. 
Our  large  cltleji  will  be  enemy  targets  and  a 
large  part  of  the  population  will  be  evacu- 
ated. It  will  t>e  necessary  to  disperse  our 
civilian  population  In  small  concentrations 
away  from  military  Installations.  •  •  • 
The  greater  the  dlsper'-ion  of  cur  people  the 
greater  will  be  the  need  for  more  physicians." 

Certainly  military  and  civilian  needs  can- 
not both  be  met  if  s<  me  of  the  privately 
owned  schools,  which  comprise  42  of  the  78 
medical  schools  in  the  whole  country,  are 
allowed  to  close  their  d'iors  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  minimum  program  which  this  Con- 
gress has  before  it  would  provide  about  $5,- 
000,000  annually  for  construction  of  medical- 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  a  slid- 
Inp  scale  of  erants  to  schools,  for  student 
training,  from  S39.000.000  the  first  year  to 
$54,000,000  the  fifth.  It  would  make  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  up  to  S500  for  each  medi- 
cal student  already  enrolled  and  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  new  student  Today  a  students 
tuition  pays  for  Just  one-fourth  of  the  cost. 

Until  now.  the  AMA  ha.<;  been  able  to  block 
this  program  without  stirring  up  any  vast 
amount  of  public  Indignation.  The  general 
public  and  the  average  doctor-member  of  the 
AMA  both  accept  the  fact  that  the  country 
needs  more  doctors,  more  nurses,  and  more 
hospitals.  But  the  manipulators  of  organ- 
ized medicine  have  shaped  their  prrjpaganda 
without  heeding  that  attitude  On  specific 
leKlKlalion.  according  to  ln«ldeTS  tn  Con- 
gress, the  AMA  has  a  notorious  record  of 
■■compromt»e  and  then  opp'jse  the  compro- 
mise ' 

Almost  'he  cnly  oreanizr'l  «ijpr.';r<  f  r 
me<tl<"»i|  (>r»p»r»<1fi*««  tinm  rnrnr  Ifm  *-■- 
C'immlMee  f';f  ti,..  N«i'|on  «  Health    s  uniall 

kf  .if  ;r,  ;<  ;«r  'i'  ;•'  (\fi*UiT3  Sf,/1  r|nw:,ii 
•»  ,  ,  <  i'  .  .'1  )»«;.-■.'!  .'■ ,',  y,„t4't  I  ',  'I,'-  •!'■  • 
II  :(  ,»tfutl/y|i  ■  liOMl'li  iifvrmtn  H  •  '  " 
'oriimlttee  l»  n  forr,  r^'-.i  •"••wi*-  ■!,<•  A';a 
Oollalli  M  Is  )•>"'  '  '"'  "  "  '<!  'i>*-t.'\  kf.* 
g  piSny  f"r  •"■"<  AMA  '1' lUir  )i  <■'!  *'i 
Ifalaat  the  hcMfh  \ii<iintti>  Or- 
fMllasd  Niadl«-trte "  •(>•-  "<rfiii.u(.a*  rr^'TU 
"laat  yaar  htidi/r'"!  <  ••  t  I/" '>' o 'cki  hi^mu.*' 
tlia  Frsstdri.t  •  (;r  tTurii  mj^i  Oetni/Uted 
M4)00.0OO  pieces  of  {>r<;i/sffai.<U  during  thOM 
13  m<>iUi*  " 

Thf  Aw-Mation  of  Amerir»n  Mj-dlcal  Col- 
lage* I'OiiU,  on  pollltig  It*  ii>rrii>.><-rriii|i 
that  II.  •'•  '  f  ihrm  not  only  rt"  n"'  iitfm  v.:'u 
the  AMA  •  position  but  (eel  a  great  urgfui  y 
for  FfUrral  ttid  to  th«?  medical  schouU  Ue- 
turns  fri/m  63  tchoo'.a  fhowed  47  fav"rstjl«* 
to  such  legislation  and  only  16  opposed  Of 
26  Slate-owned  schools  covered.  14  favored 
and  12  opposed  Of  the  38  private  Insiuu- 
tions  whose  plight  U  the  most  critical,  31 
were  favorable,  only  4  opposed. 

In  Its  agitation  against  Federal  health  pro- 
tection, the  AllA  has  had  the  help  of  the 
formidable  Insurance  and  housing  lobbies 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, all  three  of  which  have  spent  heavily 
and  distributed  In  large  amounts  antl- 
heallh-lnsurance  and  aall-medlcal-ald  lit- 
erature. 


Crack  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  F 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.\ss.\cHt'srrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.    ^fcCORMACK      Mr.    Speaker, 
undtr  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RzcoRb.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 
Crack  Down 

Just  as  the  purpose  of  government  is  to 
govern,  so  the  business  of  a  President  Is  to 
lead  and  to  brook  no  trespass  upon  his 
prerogative.  Under  our  system  he  Is  the 
only  representative  of  all  the  people.  Mr. 
Truman  has  reaffirmed  iiis  role  in  his  crack- 
down, first  on  Secretary  Matthews  and  now 
on  General  MacArthur,  and  In  so  doing  has 
cleared  the  air  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
General  MacArthur  was  creating  bewilder- 
ment at  home  and  a  growing  dismay  In  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  giving  the  Impres- 
Elon  that  he  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He 
got  away  with  It  In  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, but  Mr.  Truman  has  shovn  that  be 
is  made  of  sterner  stuff  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  the  peopie.  whose  Institutions  rest  upon 
the  principle  of  civilian  supremacy,  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  that  he  Is. 

Voices  have  been  raised  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  President  has  imposed  a  gag.  The 
publication  of  the  MacArthur  speech  along- 
side the  news  of  the  Truman  action  disposes 
of  the  charge  In  this  particular  matter.  This 
was  a  Presidential  gesture,  and  a  gesture 
which  tad  to  be  made  before  and  not  after 
the  event,  for  any  ex  p>osT  facto  statement 
from  the  White  House  would  have  served  no 
purpose  except  to  emphasize  that  General 
MacArthur  was  on  his  own.  This  would  have 
been  an  intolerable  situation.  What  the 
President  ha>,  done  is  to  reestablish  discipline 
Without  a  doubt  the  views  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  he  is 
' /'jt  of  order  In  Interpreting  th^  p^jllry  which 
h*-  Is  sdminl«terlne  in  »  way  that  d'>^!i 
violence  wijethT  w,ltinKly  or  n"t,  u,  the 
Presidential  intent  He  ha*  mutaken  his 
(/rf^onsulur  roW-  (i»  that  of  fjrut  "»ninil,  and 
we  hav*  f ')Hfl<Jrr»<»  th^it  tb«  Am#»Tlcsii  pro- 
j/>  wUl  se*-   H   triHi  »'*y 

Whrreln    l«y    the    tint    (/i    (^untuX    Miw.- 
Affhur'     Ofi  Junif  27  tl."  Premoent  or(irf»>d 
'!.»   B«v»nth    Pl»*t    to   fir,Mt.fall7»    T'.ru.'m 
h'/   jffe**ntlnr  n   forrtinnriliiit    (jt»«»/k    r,r,    Ynt. 

lrw*«l       ■It/)         h  ;       M       I'^llWaf  ^ly       I    t»V»'it  I'.lr'       It 

NstionalUt  sMM-k  "fi  the  Chin***  msiniiii.d 
lie  SNld  liOthlliK  »>»'rtjt  d^f^ftdlli/  tiitltvmm 
Yri  Kw  erit|ilin«t«  In  lokyo  liiu  \>*>»u  on  (\»- 
ft  luie,  aiul.  Ihsl  I/«iiik  mj,  a  rt*nr ■•tltltiix.e  h»s 
\>**n  tn\iUl\i  fe;"*ii»fc!  ij^/  wliti  f  Lliiiig  Kul- 
•  l>»-k  II  Wn»  n-li-t/fhti-d  tiy  (!,i:  »;,;.;>  i  -'" 
ll'i/ed  M"cArthur  vi»it  to  (••,.:■;  Kii-'luk 
The  mission,  ar.d  the  'hfn'rl  ^  .■■"••t.dsfit 
uoon  It  miul**  ih*  iKillcy  niakT*  in  Wnahlrijf- 
loit  swallow  hard,  though,  for  the  sake  of 
hpi.earunces,  tn»'y  trlfd  to  make  out  that 
everything  was  hunky-<iory  Ihf-n  General 
MacArthur  went  too  lar  in  a  flamboyant 
t{>efch  for  delivery  lo  the  Veleraiui  of  For- 
eign Wars  which  he  never  Ixjthered  to  clear 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  which 
went  out  a  week  ahead  of  the  event.  Hav- 
ing already  forced  the  pace  on  the  President. 
General  MacArthur  spoke  ab<.ut  the  defense 
of  Formosa  at  treater  length,  warmed  up  •>.he 
close  relations  he  had  established  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  by  his  liostile  relerence  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  uhougii  without 
mentioning  either)  and  told  the  veterans 
how  the  f  lentals  loved  an  aggressive  pol- 
icy. There  was  not  a  word  in  the  speech 
about  the  United  Nations,  thoueh  the  policy 
had  been  reported  to  tb^  United  Nations  and 
Its  Investigation  and  consideration  invited 
in  furthering  the   policy. 

The  difference  between  the  President  and 
General  MacArthur  is  the  whole  width  of 
the  Formosa  Straits.  Tet  there  is  bland 
wonderment  in  Tokyo  about  the  President's 
attitude.  All  he  has  done  is  to  remind  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  who's  the  boss,  eet  the 
Tniman  policy  back  on  the  beam  so  as  to 
romove  all  the  misunderstanding,  and  sl^p 
MacArthur  from  boxing  him  In  That  Is  all, 
and  U  is  about  time.  What  the  United  States 
Is   trying   to  do  In  Formosa   is   lo   keep   the 

ls!and  out  of  war.  not  to  push  It  In.    It  is  a 

must  delicate  operation,  but  it  was  not  t)eing 


helped  by  the  slant  that  General  MacArthur 
was  spectacularly  giving  to  It.  The  incident 
Is  again  a  reminder  of  a  tendency  familiar 
In  our  history  of  forgetting  policy  when 
policy  has  entered  a  military  area. 


Let  the  GOP  Skew  a  Poakiyc  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOfcAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Atigust  29,  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  given  over  to  the  voicing 
of  jwlitical  recriminations  by  members 
of  each  party  against  the  other  and  it 
appears  to  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  to  a  great  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  that  this  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  valuable  time  but  also  a  pos- 
sible advantage  to  our  opposition 
throughout  the  world.  I  beheve  that  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post,  a  newspaper  of  national 
and  International  influence,  is  not  only 
Interesting  but  timely.  I  am  plea'^d  to 
place  such  editorial  In  the  Rrcoao  in  or- 
der that  each  Member  of  CongreM  may 
hpve  the  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
thlJt  meaningful  »t«tetnent 

Irr  TKi!  OOP  snowf  a  PoaiTtyt  Pof-trr 

W»»ihii.gu.i(    h<ui    the    Jitters    theee    dsys. 

To*  uj/^nt  <  ftsual  »i»iu»r  cM)iM>t  b«ip  iWit  i»o- 

\\cm  It.  mnn  »hud<Jet  si  t»)»  »lu|X'^^«VAis  c</i»» 

flint  ;fi  Diiti  M'«<ii)*  to  Kuri'/uitd  our  H»iUitt» 

f  i«(>M»l    !!»<«•    H    mUf"M/i 

Jt,m  ^tuHl  a«<»l44/f)  (4  </Ul  Utt^  t.M  r."i 
Mr  11  ro»'>  til*  OM  i»lofi  of  Ur^m\  fi>/'Mt>/J»- 
t,-.ii  oi  ^^,:^^Y  i>t  l.uslii^M  as  ucusi  Imf  with 
hmber  tosen  and  mor«  d»fef»s»  or  partial 
ni/>btltXHtW/fi 

'Jhti'  ii*-' ui'-d  In  most  dllBcuU  l?ril««is 
evfi.i*  fori*  u,  ilis  a*' i»ion  will  crrtalnly  »»# 
•  tl.ll^d  UfUll  after  November,  t'f  the  'Iru- 
riiiiii  uUml)(l«tiuil' «»  na*  m  grrni  d*-*!!*  n"t 
to  luks  strong  action  unIsM  absoiuuly  nee. 
«!»e.i;y  until  hf»»-r  the  ticklish  electums 

In  the  miQsi  of  such  confusion  ttie  Re- 
publicans are  doing  their  country  small  serv- 
ic*  m  the  peculiar  kind  of  attacks  they  are 
»;iKiiig  on  the  Democratic  administration 

Bitter  attack  on  the  Government's  foreign 
policy  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
when  It  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  moat 
vital  acts  In  the  foreign  jxillcy  drama  were 
played  under  the  Republican  dominated 
Eightieth  Congress  In  1947  and  1948. 

Republican  attacks  on  foreign  policy  and 
our  lack  of  prepa.'edness  are  made  without 
meution  of  the  loud  Republican  yapping 
a'oout  continued  expenditure  for  defense 
after  VJ-day.  The  Republicans  now  po6ia.g 
as  the  potential  saviors  of  our  Nation,  for- 
get that  their  platform  of  1948  cintal.n.'d 
no  crlticif'm  of  our  defense  policy,  that  the 
m^st  recent  Republican  slatement  of  policy. 
made  shortly  "oefore  the  Korean  affair  said 
absolutely  nothing  about  defense 

The  Republicans,  we  know,  wt-re  Just  like 
the  rest  of  us.  They  did  not  know  how 
badly  prepared  we  were,  and  they  did  not 
think  to  Investigate  and  cry.  out. 

This  is  no  defense  of  Secretary  Johnson's 
loud-mouthed  blundering.  It  ler.ds  no  sem- 
blance of  excuse  for  our  naivet*  In  believing 
that  we  could  hope  fcr  peace  without  back- 
ing our  hopes  with  force  of  arnw.  We  must 
remember    though,    that    l^is    wa^    national 

naivete,  cnccmpawiag  the  Uepuolican*  aa 
weU  as  the  Democrats. 
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Whpn  the  Rrpubllcans  scream  about  In- 
flation, we  must  remember  who  killed  OPA — 
tbe  Republican  Blgtheth  Congress.  We 
must  alwayi  remember  who  has  shouted 
for  more  and  more  normalcy  and  less  and 
IcM  foreign  spendlni;  We  must  remember 
tiM  Isolationism,  past  and  present,  of  Senator 
T.\rr 

The  Republicans,  as  a  group,  seem  little 
better  or  worse  than  the  Democrats.  The 
GOP  has  most  ceruinljr  failed  to  fulftll  Us 
duties  as  a  loyal  opposition.  If  It  could  have 
shown  that  our  defense  preparations  were  In- 
adequate and  did  no  more  than  It  has  done 
ab«>ut  them. 

Kven  Harold  Stasacn  has  risen  from  his 
political  grave  to  denounce  Democratic  poli- 
cies and  to  try  to  come  allre  again  as  a 
Republican  leader  But  Stasaen  must  always 
be  remembered  as  the  man  who  equated 
socialism  and  communism,  and  In  debate 
with  Oovemor  Dewey  In  Oregon  said  we 
should  withhold  aid  from  countries  that 
went  socialist.  Had  his  policies  been  fol- 
lowed we  would  be  much  nearer  war  today, 
at  least 

In  the  speclflc  question  of  Korea,  Amer- 
icans cannot  ever  forget  that  on  January 
19.  1950.  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected a  bin  authorizing  «60.000.000  for 
Korea  On  that  Issue,  the  Republicans  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  prevent  Korea  aid.  130  to 
ai.  while  the  Democrats  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  Kor«an  aid.  170  to  61.  How  does 
the  OC>P  explain  that? 

On  sober  reflection  It  becomes  obvious 
that  this  Is  no  time  for  the  kind  of  recrimi- 
nation the  Republicans  are  hurling  with 
shotgun  and  shovel.  It  Is  a  time  for  the 
most  extensive  effort  to  aid  our  Nation  and 
resolve  the  many  problems  facing  us. 

Certainly  the  administration  has  been 
wrong  on  many  Issues  So  have  the  Repub- 
licans. We  suggest  that  Instead  of  charg- 
ing the  Democrats  with  all  the  wrongs,  the 
Republicans  discuss  a  few  specific  construc- 
tive actions  they  would  take  If  they  are 
returned  in  force  next  fall. 


Aren't  You  Grovk'n-Ups  Ashamed  for 
What  You  Are  Doing  to  Me? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earl 
Browder,  former  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  America,  recently  stated  that 
state  capitalism  in  the  United  States 
leaped  fonvard  to  a  new  high  in  the 
decade  of  193&-49  and  that  state  capital- 
ism in  substance  if  not  in  formal  as- 
pects has  progres.sed  further  in  America 
than  In  Great  Britain  under  the  Labor 
rovcrnmen*.  The  Communist  leaders 
also  have  predicted  that  the  United 
SDates  will  eventually  spend  itself  into 
collapse. 

Communists  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
faced  by  America  due  to  deficit  financ- 
ing, overspendini?.  and  excessive  taxa- 
tion. But  what  of  the  American  people? 
Do  they  realize  it?  And.  if  so,  what's  to 
be  done? 

The  avera.ye  American  seems  obhvious 
of  the  fact  that  a  dirty  trick  is  beins; 
played  on  the  children  of  the  United 
States — every  one  of  them — because  it  is 
the  younsi  people  who  must  assume  even- 
tually the  obhgration  of  unpaid  debt  now 


accumulating  because  of  the  policies  of 
the  tax-and-spend  lx)ys  who  constantly 
have  their  hands  out  for  more  and  more 
public  funds  for  various  p>et  projects  and 
schemes  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  tremendous  burdens  being  heaped 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  children  of 
America  is  being  dramatized  in  a  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  the  Taxpayers' 
Federation  of  Illinois  in  June.  The 
campaipn.  which  has  received  Nation- 
wide attention  from  the  prei>s  and  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  business  and  industry, 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  ConKress,  for  we.  too.  must  recog- 
nize our  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
placing  a  mortgage  on  the  future  of 
every  American  child. 

The  federation's  program  has  t)een 
built  around  an  average  American  child 
called  Susie,  who  poses  a  number  of 
questions  to  her  parents — and  indirectly 
to  all  of  us  here  in  Congress — stressing 
this  j)oint: 

"Aren't  you  grown-ups  ashamed  for 
what  you  are  doing  to  me?" 

How  many  parents,  editors,  educators, 
ministers,  lawmakers,  and  other  public 
ofUcials  realize  exactly  what  is  being 
done  to  our  children? 

The  Taxpayers'  Federation  points 
out  that  the  approximate  3  600,000 
births  in  America  in  1949.  including 
183.593  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
stitutes a  vast  army  of  future  taxpayers 
who  will  have  to  pay  for  our  fiscal  fol- 
lies. Each  of  these  babies  owes  S2.670.68 
right  now  as  his  share  of  the  national 
debt.  With  at  least  25  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  going  for  taxes,  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  future  dollar  uncertain, 
just  realize  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  for  the  parents  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion to  put  something  aside  for  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  own  future  security  and  pensions. 

Our  Federal  Government  .spent,  dur- 
ing the  past  prosperous  fl.scal  year  end- 
inr  June  30,  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
its  income.  Our  babies  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  that.  Now.  war  spending 
means  billions  piled  on  billions  of  in- 
creased debt.  The  total  debt  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  and  still 
growing.  Our  babies  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  that  debt. 

If  our  Federal  Government  cannot 
balance  its  budget  and  live  within  its 
income  today,  when  we  are  already  pay- 
ing exorbitant  taxes,  what  does  the  fu- 
ture hold  for  our  babies? 

Still  higher  taxes? 

Still  higher  prices? 

Still  more  controls  and  less  opportu- 
nity? 

There  is  some  moral  justification  in 
asking  our  babies  to  help  pay  the  debt 
created  by  the  cost  of  the  wars  to  pre- 
.verve  our  country  and  theirs.  But  there 
is  no  moral  justification  for  us  to  .saddle 
on  our  babies  the  total  cost  of  those 
wars.  We  too  should  pay  off  part  of 
that  debt  instead  of  adding  to  it  year 
after  year. 

It  is  completely  immoral  and  unjusti- 
fiable to  allow  our  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  pile  debt  on  the  backs  of  our 
babies  by  pouring  billions  of  their  dol- 
lars down  the  multitudinous  ratholes 
uncovered  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
report. 


The  federation  explains  that  a  mar- 
ried man  with  one  child  earning  $60 
weekly  gets  only  $55  70  because  of  Fed- 
eral taxes,  amounting  to  $223  60  an- 
nually, but  in  addition  to  that  he  most 
also  pay  State  and  local  taxes  and  must 
absorb  various  hidden  taxes  on  all 
merchandise. 

Hidden  taxes  account  for  5  cents  of 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  in- 
cludes 151  different  taxes;  they  account 
for  11  cents  of  a  20  cent  package  of 
cigarettes  and  for  at  least  $J55  of  the 
price  of  a  new  car.  The  price  of  every 
single  thing  we  buy  includes  taxes  to 
pay  the  high  cast  of  government. 

The  federation  argues  that  we  teach 
our  children  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
schools  and  in  our  churches  that  it  is 
neither  good  business  nor  good  morals  to 
.spend  more  than  we  earn.  No  mother 
ever  teaches  her  child  to  be  a  spend- 
thrift, or  idler,  or  agitator. 

Is  it  not  equally  immoral  for  the  Na- 
tion to  do  so? 

The  Taxpayers'  Federation  of  Illinois 
Is  a  citizen-supp>orted.  State-wide  or- 
ganization working  to  get  our  moneys 
worth  from  Government  The  execu- 
tive secretary,  George  E.  Mahin,  of 
Springfield,  who  directed  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  behalf  c'.  "Susie '  and  all  other 
American  children,  has  raised  argu- 
ments that  should  alert  thousands  of 
Americans  to  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation confronting  all  of  us. 

Unless  we  achieve  economy  in  our  pri- 
vate lives,  and  particularly  in  govern- 
ment, the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens  is  at  stake. 


The  Mundt-Nixon-Wood  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

Of     lO.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^NTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  a  well-earned  and  high  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  House  for  the  great, 
good,  and  patriotic  service  they  have 
rendered  America  after  long  hearings 
and  deliberations,  in  bringing  many  sub- 
versive persons  and  Communists  in  our 
midst  to  the  bar  of  justice,  and  for 
bringing  this  Mundt-Nixon-Wood  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  the  original 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  which  was  adopted 
by  this  body  during  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, was  pigeonholed  by  the  other  body 
at  the  request  of  President  Truman, 
Had  the  bill  become  law  at  that  time, 
many  more  of  these  Red  rascals  still 
running  at  large  would  have  been  si- 
lenced long  ago.  and  above  all.  fine 
American  boys  would  not  be  shedding 
their  blood  on  foreign  soil  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Nixon  1  has  proven  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  patriots  in  all  American  his- 
tory, along  with  other  members  of  this 
great  committee. 
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Mr  Speaker,  ayain  I  say  we  had  best 
stop  these  CommuniJ^ts  and  fellow  trav- 
elers within  our  own  shores,  with  legis- 
lation, before  we  find  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  Red  rascal  with  bul- 
leUs  and  bayonets,  and  that  time  is  fast 
approaching.  Under  present  conditions 
that  is  a  certainty  for  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fast  loosing  their  tolerance  and 
patience  with  this  un-American,  ungod- 
ly outfit. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 


Expression  of  a  Disturbed  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  r 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

or    INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rfccrd  a  letter  written  by 
a  patriotic  and  disturbed  American,  and 
published  by  the  Port  Wayne  News  Sen- 
tinel. In  taking  this  action.  I  am  glad  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  several  of  my 
constituents. 

Some  of  the  statements  In  this  letter 
are  a  matter  of  considerable  di.scussion 
and  controversy  today,  but  I  feel  that 
such  expressions  symbolize  some  of  the 
existing  feeling  at  this  time.  Surely  it 
Is  for  those  of  us  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship to  weigh  carefully  those  vital  deci- 
sions which  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
at  this  time.     The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

What  I  am  about  to  write  probably  will 
bring  me  crltlclam  and  unlavorable  publicity 
because,  once  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Na- 
tion are  committed,  the  patriot  is  supposed 
to  forget  personal  views  and  principles  and 
get  behind  the  administration  at  whatever 
cost. 

In  defense  of  my  patriotism,  my  husband 
and  my  father  fought  In  World  War  I.  Even 
now,  at  80.  my  father  Is  Arizona  Director  of 
Selective  Service  and  Adjutant  General  of 
the  National  Guard — also,  incidentally,  a  life- 
long Democrat.  My  son  was  a  fighter  pilot 
and  my  Eon-ln-la.v  an  ensign  in  World  War 
II.  We  all  stand  ready  to  serve  again  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities. 

My  son  and  son-in-law  are  just  25.  so 
theirs  win  again  be  active  service — which 
brings  me  to  the  reason  for  this  letter. 

II  my  boys  have  to  give  up  promising 
careers  and  again  go  to  war.  I  want  them  to 
have  the  benefit  of  support  from  leadership 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  and  outstandlug 
ability. 

To  that  end  and  as  a  beginning,  I  want  to 
see  a  general  overhauling  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

There  is  no  need  to  cite  examples  of  the 
present  Department's  mistakes.  The  results 
of  these  men's  Judgment — whether  delib- 
erately traitorous,  or  Just  plain  stupid — are 
clear  for  all  to  see.  We  came  out  of  the  last 
war  the  stronge.st  nation  on  earth.  Tod;\y 
our  boys  are  dying  In  a  situation  strikingly 
like  Bataan.  We  have  little  mere  than  a  toe- 
hold In  Asia.     Russia  U  calling  the  plays. 

If  the  views  of  MacArthur  and  General 
Wedemeyer  had  prevailed.  Manchuria  would 
have  been  placed  under  a  UN  trusteeship. 
China  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  Korea 
would  not  now  be  under  attack.  Washing- 
ton was  waJned  more  than  3  years  ago  that 


the  Reds  were  organizing  an  army  to  Invade 
S<juth  Kt)rea.  But  the  native  troops  we 
trained  there  were  not,  according  to  Gen. 
William  L.  Roberts,  head  of  our  military 
mission  in  Korea,  allowed  any  Oilenslve 
weapons  such  as  taiiks — this  on  order  o'  our 
State  Department. 

MacArthur  has  had  nothlitg  to  do  *lth 
Korea  or  its  defense  program  for  2  years. 
But  when  Truman  suddenly  reversed  the 
Acheson  policy,  MacArthur  was  given  only  a 
few  hours  to  meet  an  attack  the  Reds  had 
been  preparing  for  3  years. 

Now  MacArthur  and  boys  like  my  sons  are 
heroically  trying  to  salvage  a  situation  for 
which  our  diplomats  and  politicians  are 
wholly  to  blame. 

There  is  no  less  pain  for  a  mother  wlao  lo.ses 
her  son,  or  a  wife  her  htisband,  whether  she 
be  Republican  or  Democrat.  Should  not 
Republicans  and  D<mocrats  all  insist  that 
the  Achesons.  Lattimores.  Jessups,  Services, 
et  al..  be  routed  from  their  positions  of  In- 
fluence? To  replace  them  there  are  Demo, 
crats  and  Republicans  of  unimpeachable 
honor  and  ability  to  choose  from. 

When  our  President  asks  us  for  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  carry  this  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  he  should  show  his  own 
sincerity  of  purpo.«e  by  acknowledging  and 
correcting  the  tragic  mistakes  of  his  admin- 
istration. Immediate  action  on  hla  part  Is 
vital. 

There  are  others  In  high  places  who  share 
the  blame  for  the  agony  of  our  outnumbered 
aud  poorly  equipped  men  in  Korea,  but  let's 
take  first  things  first  and  start  with  the  State 
Department.  While  our  boys  are  winning 
battles  on  far-flung  battlefields,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  may  be  lost  In  Washington. 
Mrs.  A.  D  Lance, 
New  Augusta,  Ind. 


Release  on  Bail  of  Karry  Bridges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
actions  of  a  majority — two  out  of  three — 
of  the  justices  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  overruling  the  trial  judue 
and  releasing  Karry  B.  Bridges,  convicted 
of  i>erjury.  to  bail  is  most  unusual,  and 
difficult  to  understand. 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  <rule  46  'a •  (2>  >,  as  well 
as  decided  cases,  as  set  forth  in  the  mem- 
orandum included  herein,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  not  only  the  Federol  Rules  of 
Proced'jre  were  given  scant  attention — 
"The  court  or  the  judge  or  justice  al- 
lowing bail  may  at  any  time  revoke  the 
order  admitting  the  defendant  to  bail," 
but  the  public  welfare  element  stressed 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  St.  John 
('C.C.  A.l)  254  Fed.  794 > ,  seems  to  have 
been  ignored  or  given  scant  considera- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure were  adopted  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  February  24.  1933  '47  Slat.  904 »  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  March  8.  1334 
•  48  Stat.  399  >.  and  were  formally  pro- 
mulgated on  March  21.  1946. 

Rule  46  (A»  (2»  provides  as  follows : 

Bail  may  be  allowed  pending  appeal  or 
certiorari  only  if  it  appears  that  the  case  in- 
volves a  substantial  question  which  should  b« 


determined  by  the  appellate  court.  Ball  may 
be  allowed  by  the  trial  Juflge  or  by  the  appel- 
late court  or  by  any  Judge  thereof  or  by  tiie 
circuit  justice.  The  court  or  the  Judge  or 
jiisttce  alloutrig  bail  may  at  cnv  time  revoke 
the  order  Mdmitttng  the  dejertdant  to  bail. 
I  Italics  added.] 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  St. 
John  tC.  C.  A.  7.  254  Fed.  794 »  the  de- 
fendant with  other  members  of  the 
IWW  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Espionage  Act  of  June  15, 
1917  <40  Stat.  231  >.  He  applied  for 
bail  pending  his  appeal  and  was  refused 
by  the  trial  judge  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  trial  judge's 
refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  "public 
welfare  "  among  other  elements  should 
be  con.sidered.  The  circuit  court  in  its 
opinion  of  the  above  case  said  in  part: 

The  statement  [of  the  trial  Judge]  shows 
that  acts  were  committed  and  a  policy  pvtr- 
sued  by  many  members  of  an  organization 
known  and  referred  to  as  the  IWW  that 
were  v/hoUy  at  variance  with  the  policy  of 
this  Government  during  the  war  and  equally 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  lii- 
dUEtrlea  •  •  •.  Certainly  members  of 
the  organization  known  as  the  IWW  are 
not  In  an  enviable  position  to  urge  the  Im- 
pairment of  their  property  rights  now  In 
view  o:  their  attitude  tow.trds  projierty  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  1  conclvide  the  request  for 
ball  should  be  and  Is  hereby  denied. 

United  States  v  Schuermann  <79  Fed. 
Supp  250'  in  denying  bail  pcndinc  ap-  - 
peal  held  that  the  "dffendanfs  atiitude 
appeared  to  be  one  of  defiance  of  the  law 
with  which  he  appareniiy  was  not  ia 
agreement  since  th?  defendant  was  con- 
tinuing and  intended  to  continue,  per- 
petrating acts  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
the  State." 

In  denying  bail  pending  appeal  in  the 
case  of  United  Staten  v.  Delaney  (<D.  C. 
N.  J.  I  Fed.  Supp.  224) ,  Judge  Clark  said : 

A  sound  balance  between  s[>eed  of  pualili- 
ment  and  certainty  of  guilt,  between  ac- 
cusing society  and  the  individual  accused 
depends,  we  think,  first  upon  the  probabili- 
ties of  reversal  of  his  conviction,  second,  up- 
on his  personal  circumstances  and  third. 
■upon  hi.«  personal  atiitude  lotcard  society  a» 
organized  in  Goi^rnment.     (Italics  added] 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.  in  the  case  of 
Snyder  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts <291  U.  S.  97.  at  122).  said: 

Consideration  should  be  given,  alter  con- 
viction, and  In  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Court,  Judge  or  Justice  allow- 
ing ball  to  revoke  the  same  at  any  time,  to 
the  likelihood  that  the  defendant  would.  If 
enlarged  on  ball,  continue  the  course  of  un- 
lawful conduct  which  had  brought  about  his 
conviction. 

See  also  United  States  ex  rel.  Esta- 
brook  v.  Otis  <C.  C.  A.  8i  18  Fed.  (2) 
689 »  and  Parmagini  v.  United  States  (42 
Fed.  «2»  721). 

In  the  case  of  Harry  Benton  Bridges 
et  al  v.  United  States  of  America  'No. 
12597  C.  C.  A.  9.  filed  August  10.  1950'. 
the  record  of  proceedings  m  the  district 
court  was  such  that  the  court  mi^iht^^ 
reasonably  conclude  and  did  in  eSect 
conclude  that — 

(A)  Appellant  Bridges  as  the  Jurv  found.  ^ 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  had  falsely  denied 
such  membership  under  oath  in  his  natu- 
ralisation prxeedmgs  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  CaiUornia. 
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(B)  That  tpp^llant  BrtdRfs  Is  probably 
on«  of  the  most  potent  tigvtrt*  In  the  Com- 
munUt  Party  of  Amertca  toclav 

(C)  That  appellant  Bridges  is  n>  w  presi- 
dent Whether  honorary  or  otherw.se,  of  the 
Ifarittme  Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  which 
U  international  and  U  contrcrtled  and  doml- 
tutted  by  Conxmtiuiata. 

(D)  That  thU  International  CommunUt- 
controlled  organlratlon  has  called  on  all  Ita 
aflUlatea  to  take  all  Immediate  and  Indis- 
pensable action  to  defeat  the  diabolical 
plans  of  the  American  war  monger*  with 
regard  to  the  present  armed  conflict  in  Korea. 

(K)  That  appellant  Bridges  la  In  a  posi- 
tion on  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco 
to  exert  substantial  Influence  and  serious 
detriment  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now  engaged  In  hoetUltlea 
in  Korea 

(F)  That  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  appellant  Bridges  ha*  appeared  and 
obsuucted  measures  to  promote  national  se- 
curity and  aid  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Sutes  in  the  Korean  struggle  by  en- 
deavoring to  sidetrack  a  resolution  by  which 
longshoremen  would  have  agreed  to  load  any 
and  all  cargoes  destined  for  the  war  areas. 

(0)  That  appellant  Bridges  Is  an  agent 
dedicated  to  execute  the  Communist  pro- 
gram both  national  and  interim tional. 

(H)  That  m  the  activities  of  the  appel- 
lant Bridges  heretofore  mentioned  he  was 
acting  In  the  Interest  and  at  the  behest  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

(1)  That  appellant  Bridges  Is  in  a  position 
to  work  detriment  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Stales  by  studied,  subtle  mean*  and 
adroit  Conununlst  tactics  and  practice*. 

(J>  That  the  conduct  of  appellant  Bridges 
since  his  release  on  ball  Is  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  in  this  period 
of  crisis  and  emergency. 

The  foregoing  from  A  to  J  is  conUined 
in  the  Governments  brief  field  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Justice  Healy,  writing  the  major- 
ity opinion  for  the  circuit  court  in  the 
caie  (Bridges  against  United  States) 
which  was  rendered  on  August  24.  1950. 
quotes  the  case  of  D  Aquino  v.  United 
States  '180  Fed.  2d  271  >.  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  observed,  "The  test  of  the 
right  to  bail  is  as  set  out  in  rule  48  *  A) 
(2>  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Rules. 
namely,  whether  the  case  involves  a  sub- 
stantial question  which  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  appellate  court." 

Mr.  Justice  Mathews,  who  wrote  the 
dissenting  opinion  in  this  case,  very  wise- 
ly C4^U*  attention  to  the  following  fact. 
He  states  on  page  15  of  the  decision: 

The  power  conferred  by  the  Orat  two  pro- 
visions of  rule  46  (A)  (31.  the  power  to  allow 
ball  pending  appeal,  Is  limited  to  cases  which 
appear  to  Involve  a  substantial  question 
which  ehould  be  determined  by  the  appel- 
late court  The  p<.)wer  conferred  by  the  final 
provision  of  rtile  46  (A)  (2)— the  power  to 
revoke  an  order  admitting  a  defendant  to 
tjail  pending  appeal — Is  not  so  limited.  That 
power  may  be  exercised  at  any  time,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  case  Involves  or  does  not 
Involve  a  substantial  question  which  should 
be  determined  by  the  appellate  court.  I, 
therefore,  deem  It  unnecessary  to  express 
and  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  case  does  or  does  not  Involve  such  a 
queatlon.  I  have  found  no  caae  nor  have  my 
associates  cited  any  case  holding  that  un 
order  admitting  a  defendant  to  ball  pending 
appeal  may  not  be  revoked  If  the  caae  In- 
volve* a  substantial  question  which  should 
be  determined  by  the  appellate  court. 

Commenting  further  on  the  Judge's 
right  to  revoke  t»il  pending  appeal.  Mr. 
Justice  Mathews  sayi: 


The  power  to  revoke  an  order  admlttlni? 
the  defendant  to  ball  pending:  an  appf al  Is  a 
dl»<-retlonary  power  Hence  the  Govern- 
ment's motion  to  revoke  the  order  admitting 
Harrv  Renton  Bridges  to  ball  pending  appeal 
was  addressed  to  Judi^e  Harris"  discretion. 
Unless  in  revoking  that  order  Judge  Harris 
abused  his  discretion,  the  order  of  revocation 
should  not  be  vacated.  I  cannot  say  that 
Judjie  Harris  abused  his  discretion  Instead. 
I  believe  that  he  exercised  it  wisely  and 
properly. 


Public  Law  434  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Atn-lculiure  to  release  surplus 
foods  and  commodities,  which  are  In  good 
condition,  to  the  armed  services.  The  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  Into  the  law  In  the 
belief  that  It  would  save  the  taxpayer  money, 
and  yet  It  Isn't  working  out  that  way. 

•The  Government.  Instead  of  continu- 
ously condemning  the  American  people  as 
hoarders,  should  put  an  Immediate  stop  to 
Its  own  policy  of  hoarding  huge  quantities 
of  food  products,"  Senator  Williams  said, 
making   a  point    which   seems   unassaUable. 


Wiiy  Not  Use  Farm  Surpluses  ia  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi*HKS 

(  F 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or     CCLAVSA.RE 

IN  TKE  HOUSt;  OF  REPRJSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  numerous  occasions  Senator  John 
J.  Williams,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  has  demonstrat- 
ed by  his  public  statements  that  he  has 
a  very  great  interest  in  and  an  extremely 
sound  conception  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems in  general,  and  especially  those  re- 
lating to  food  surpluses. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  Sen- 
ator Williams  is  continuing  to  gain 
added  recogmtion  because  of  his  keen 
analysis  of  the  problems  faced  by  farm- 
ers and  of  the  sensible  constructive  solu- 
tions which  he  has  offered. 

I  have  now  had  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Tribune  of 
San  Diego.  Calif.  This  editorial  not 
only  conunends  Senator  Williams  on 
the  position  he  has  taken  with  respect 
to  farm  surpluses,  but  serves  to  direct 
further  attention  to  the  ursent  need  for 
a  remedial  course  of  action  with  respect 
to  this  problem. 

Therefore.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Ehego  Evening  Tribune: 

[Editorial  appearing  In  the  Evening  Tribune 
of   San   Diego.    Calif.) 

Why  Not  Usa  PaaM  StjaK-usts  In  Wak? 

This  Is  the  time  when  farm  surpluses 
should  be  an  asset  to  the  Nation,  but  are 
they?  Senator  Wuxiams.  Republican  of  Del- 
aware, says  tbey  are  not,  and  he  demands  to 
know  why. 

The  Government  has  In  storage  300.000.C00 
dozen  eggs  which  cost  32  cents  a  dozen,  the 
Senator  reported  to  his  colleagues.  Yet  the 
Armed  Forces  are  buying  4.910.050  dozen 
at  40  c«nts.  Butter  amounting  to  165.000.- 
COO  pounds,  costing  60  cenu  a  pound,  la  in 
storage,  but  the  mllliary  has  gone  Into  the 
open  market  to  buy  4.131.C22  pounds  at  a 
total  cost  of  $2,508,267.  Our  stored  cheese 
BurplUB.  amounting  to  63,000,000  pounds,  coat 
31  cents  a  pound  and  we  are  buying  15.000.- 
000  pounds  more  a  month  for  storage.  Yet 
the  Government  Is  buying  954.664  pounds 
at  a  total  cost  of  $331,727  for  the  men  In 

uniform. 

Government  buying  of  these  conunodl- 
tles  has  forced  prices  up  and  Senator  Wu-- 
L1AM8  believes  that  this  la  tinnectsMxy  and 
unwise.  He  advocates  the  release  of  these 
surpluses  Into  the  civilian  market  as  a 
check  against  Inflation,  and  there  doubt- 
lens  are  many  who  wUl  agree  with  his  posi- 
tion. 


Hamesfing  the  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOKTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Harnessing  the  Missouri."  pub- 
lished in  the  August  29  issue  of  The  Re- 
porter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hakncssino  the  Misaotni 

For  20  years,  the  Mlssovtrl  Basin  has  been 
a  national  problem.  In  the  1930s,  drought, 
dust  stormjs.  and  crop  failures  depleted  the 
valley's  resources.  Some  300.000  people 
moved  away  to  greener  fields.  To  support 
those  who  remained,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $1,200,000,000  In  relief  and  emer- 
gency aid. 

In  the  1»40b  there  was  plenty  of  rain— so 
much.  In  fact,  that  destructive  floods  re- 
peatedlv  swept  down  the  valley  In  one  year 
alone,  the  value  of  the  lopsoll  scoured  off 
three  States  was  estimated  at  $491,000,000. 
After  a  hundred  years  of  exploitation,  the 
region's  resources  need  replenishment  and 
conservation.  That  Is  the  goel  of  an  engi- 
neering enterprise  that  Is  now  building  more 
dams,  levees,  revetments,  irrigation  ditches, 
and  power  plants  than  have  ever  before  been 
used  In  a  single  project  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated more  than  a  billion  dollars  to 
date,  and  the  flnal  tab  will  undoubtedly  run 
atwve  ten  bUllon.  If  this  seems  costly.  It 
should  be  remembered  what  the  social  sub- 
sidies which  opened  the  territory  did  to 
create  wealth,  employment,  and  private  in- 
vestment. If  the  subsidized  eicploltalion  of 
resources  paid  dividends,  then  possibly  the 
sulwldiBed  conservailoa  of  them  may  do 
likewise. 

That  such  development  can  provide  the 
seedbed  for  private  capital  and  generate 
wider  economic  opportunity  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Smce  the 
establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, per  capita  Income  in  that  watershed 
rose  from  40  percent  of  the  national  average 
In  1933  to  CO  percent  In  1947.  More  than 
2.100  new  factories  began  operation  during 
this  period.  Employment  Increased  123  per- 
cent whUe  It  was  Increasing  73  percent  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Possibly  some  of  thea« 
Kalns  would  have  taken  place  wiiaout  TVA. 
but  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  that  TVA  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Missouri  Valley  counts  on  a  compar- 
able Improvement.  Already  there  has  been 
substantial  new  private  Investment  In  recrea- 
tion facilities — a  byproduct  of  tbe  new  lake* 
being     lurmed     behind     the     dams.    Food 
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processors  expect  to  move  In  as  irrigation  In 
the  upper  basin  shifts  crop  emphasis  Irom 
grain  and  pasture  to  vegetables  and  dairy- 
ing. Cheap  power  should  stimulate  the 
food-freezing  Industry,  as  |i  did  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  In  the  Dakotas  It  is  hoped 
that  cheap  power  and  navigation,  coupled 
with  private  Investment,  may  unlock  de- 
posits of  lignite  and  other  marginal  min- 
erals. Judging  by  TVA  experience,  the  basin 
may  also  prove  attractive  to  small  manufac- 
turing enterprises  related  to  U>cal  resources. 
J4obody  expects  new  Pittsburghs  to  rise  in 
the  basin,  but  a  basic  Improvement  of  the 
region's  farm  economy  will  spread  through- 
out Its  area,  from  the  marketing  towns  baclc 
to  the  wholesaling  cities  and  the  distribu- 
tion centers. 

Within  the  Missouri  watershed  lies  one- 
sixth  of  the  Nation's  area  and  one-Iourth  of 
Its  cropland  Congress  has  undertaken  to 
Irrigate  5.000,000  acres  of  land,  to  build 
2,000.000  kilowatts  of  electric-generating 
capacity,  to  hold  down  the  soil  against  wind 
and  rain,  to  render  a  restless,  dangerous  river 
ey.'-tem  navigable  and  manageable. 

But  Congress  has  vet  to  face  the  question 
of  whether  these  things  are  being  done  In 
the  most  efficient  way.  By  launching  a  vast 
expenditure  with  only  a  makeshift  plan  and 
no  clear  lines  of  responsibility.  Congress  runs 
the  risk  of  a  gigantic  boondoggle. 

Some  people  regard  as  a  boondoggle  much 
of  the  engineering  work  so  far  done  along  the 
river.  The  Army  Engineers  have  been  trying. 
by  fits  and  starts,  since  1912.  to  establish  a 
stable  channel  for  the  use  of  barge  shipping. 
There  Is  a  romantic  plausibility  about  river 
navigation,  perhaps  because  It  evokes  mem- 
ories of  the  days  when  the  river  was  the 
valley's  only  highway  But  the  brutal  truth 
is  that  after  the  dikes  and  revetments  have 
all  been  built  the  volume  of  barge  traffic 
win  probably  remain  absurdly  small. 

Nevertheless  the  Army  engineers  have 
seldom  met  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  ap- 
propriations They  have  the  backing  of 
Congressmen.  Senators,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant business  Interests  of  the  valley  cities. 
A  Missouri  Valley  businessman  can  breathe 
flre  about  "creeping  socialism"  one  day  and 
ask  Congress  for  a  subsidized  ship  channel 
the  next.  He  dreams  of  busy  barge  lines 
opening  up  new  markets,  providing  cheap 
haulace  for  raw  materials,  anJ,  above  all, 
compelling  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  rates. 

Drought  In  the  1930"s  and  floods  In  the 
1940s  convinced  both  the  natives  and  Con- 
gress that  the  valley,  in  any  case,  needed 
more  than  a  navigable  channel.  A  down- 
stream clamor  for  flood  control  and  an  up- 
stream clamor  for  Irrigation  set  two  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  work — as  usual,  somewhat 
at  cross  purposes. 

The  Army  engineers  prepared  a  blueprint 
primarily  for  navigation  and  flood  control. 
This  was  the  Pick  plan,  named  for  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  now  chief  of  Army  engineers, 
the  colorful  and  persuasive  technician  who 
built  the  Ledo  Road  across  Burma. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  drew  tip  Its  own  plan, 
primarily  for  power  and  Irrigation.  This  was 
the  Sloan  plan,  named  for  W.  G.  Sloan,  the 
Bxireaus  field  chief  In  Montana.  The  Bu- 
reau had  long  been  projecting  an  eastward 
push  from  arid  Into  semlarid  territory.  For 
those  who  worried  about  the  stepping  up  of 
farm  production  by  one  agency,  at  a  time 
when  other  agencies  were  saddled  with  crop 
surpluses  the  Bureau  had  several  answers. 
It  argued  that  in  spite  of  present  distribu- 
tion problems  an  expanding  economy  would 
soon  need  more  food  production.  It  pointed 
out  that  irrigation  would  stabilize  farm  pro- 
duction In  the  valley,  channel  It  Into  more 
useful  forms,  and  make  the  best  use  of  re- 
sources now  partly  wasted.  It  said  its  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  living  for  53.000  new 
farm  families,  whUe  the  accompanying  power 


development  wou!d  attract  new  Industries, 
open  untapped  mineral  resource*,  and  help 
diversify   the   regional   economy. 

That  the  two  plan.s  would  conflict  was  In- 
evitable from  the  outset.  Irrigation  demands 
full  reservoirs  during  the  hot.  dry  months; 
flood  control  demands  empty  reservoirs 
whenever  possible.  Irrigation  demands  many 
tributary  reservoirs  for  the  thirsty  land  of 
the  upper  valley;  navigation  demands  big 
dams  on  the  main  stream.  These  facts,  plus 
the  biu-eaucratlc  rivalry  of  two  powerful 
agencies,  the  competition  of  the  irrigation 
lobby  with  the  navigation  lobby,  and  the  en- 
trenched power  of  Congressmen  devoted  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  all  seemed  to  make  for 
a  classic  struggle  in  American  group  pres- 
sures. The  sounds  of  battle  grew  louder  un- 
til the  sudden  emergence  of  a  third  disputant 
enforced  a  hasty  truce. 

The  third  force  was  an  idea — the  Idea  of  a 
Missovirl  Valley  Authority.  Politically  weak 
but  logically  and  emotionally  potent,  the 
idea  of  a  regional  agency,  organized  as  a 
public  corporation  on  the  model  of  TVA. 
offered  a  ready  answer  to  the  feud  between 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army 
engineers.  If  the  river  had  to  be  parceled 
out.  unitary  management  of  multipurpose 
reservoirs  seemed  indispensable.  If  Pick  and 
Sloan  could  not  agree,  why  not  turn  over 
the  show  to  some  Great  Plains  Lilienthal? 
The  public-corporation  form  of  management 
would  remove  control  from  bickering  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  and  lodge  it  in  a 
directorate  located  In  the  valley  Itself. 
TVAs  successful  struggle  to  stay  out  of  the 
tolls  of  Senator  McKxlxab  had  shown  that  a 
regional  authority  could  achieve  greater  In- 
dependence from  predatory  political  forces 
than  the  established  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton and  still  work  directly  with  the  people 
of  the  region.  So  Senator  Murrat  of  Mon- 
tana Introduced  an  MVA  bill,  and  such  New 
Dealers  as  were  left  in  the  age  of  Truman 
rallied  round. 

Enthusiasm  was  less  marked  In  the  region 
Itself.  Usually  most  of  the  valley  votes  Re- 
publican. The  CIO  was  strong  for  MVA.  but 
weak  in  the  valley.  National  newspapers 
like  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  came  out  for  MVA.  but  In  the  valley 
only  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Star- 
Times  took  up  the  caus".  Jim  Patton's  small 
Farmers"  Union  enlisted  for  MVA,  but  the 
massive  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
powerful  Irrigators'  Junta  either  stood  mute 
or  took  the  other  side. 

The  agitation  for  MVA  had  one  result.  It 
forced  a  shotgun  marriage  between  the  Pick 
and  Sloan  factions.  The  Army  engineers 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  set  up  an  ad- 
visory committee  representing  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  and  10  State  gov- 
ernments. Dams  which  had  been  furiously 
denounced  as  engineering  monstrosities  were 
now  quietly  approved.  Where  one  water  use 
conflicted  with  another,  the  new  Pick-Sloan 
coalition  proposed  to  build  enough  facilities 
for  all  of  them,  and  decided  to  trust  in  God 
to  provide  sufficient  water. 

This  may  not  have  been  the  best  engineer- 
ing, but  "it  was  good  politics.  Congress 
came  through  with  enough  appropriations 
for  work  to  begin  on  about  40  perceni  of  the 
projected  Installations.  In  the  Dakotas 
three  of  the  five  dams  which  will  convert  the 
Missouri  Into  a  series  of  lakes  are  Under 
construction,  with  a  hundred  others,  large 
and  small,  to  come.  The  Army  engineers 
are  building  flood  levees  and  navigation 
works  on  the  lower  river,  and  are  already 
talking  of  extending  the  head  of  navigation 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  Reclamation  Bureau  Is  building  tribu- 
tary dams  and  Irrigation  ditches  In  the  up- 
per valley,  with  a  view  to  doubling  the 
basins  Irrigated  acreage.  In  the  two  fiscal 
years  1949  and  1950  Congress  'appropriated 
$319,000,000  for  the  basin.     Pick  and  Sloan 


want  appropriations  of  $2,958,000,000  during 
the  5  years  1951  to  1956  Estimated  needs 
after  fiscal   1955  are  placed  at  $5,000,000,000 

To  date  moet  of  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
big  physical  structures,  but  these  alone  can- 
not solve  all  the  valley's  problems  Floods 
begin  where  heavy  rains  wash  topsoU  Into 
the  upland  creeks.  Conservationists  point 
out  that  if  this  priceless  asset  is  to  be  saved 
It  must  be  saved  on  the  uplands.  This  l.s 
where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
Soil  Conservation  Service  come  in.  Their  Job 
ts  to  leach  the  art  of  ravine  soil — a  field  In 
which  TVA  has  done  some  of  its  most  effec- 
tive work  Yet  it  appears  to  be  easier  to  get 
an  appropriation  for  a  dam  to  hold  water 
than  for  an  antleroslon  project  to  prevent 
the  reservoir  from  silting  up  So  far.  the 
Army  enelneers  have  come  away  with  the 
biggest  share  of  the  congressional  appro- 
priations. 

As  construction  proceeds,  the  valley  Is  un- 
easily aware  that  a  better  way  of  managing 
the  project  must  be  found.  The.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Army  engineers  say 
they  have  agreed  on  over-all  policies  for 
operation  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs,  but  It 
Is  clear  that  there  will  be  trouble  when  the 
two  agencies  actually  come  to  the  point  of 
deciding  whether  to  release  water  for  irriga- 
tion or  hold  it  for  navigation  The  Hoover 
Commission  bitterly  condemned  the  Pick- 
Sloan  team  for  having  caused  "needless  delay, 
confusion,  and  gross  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.""  Even  the  interagency  committee 
shows  signs  of  realizing  that  some  form  of 
unified  management  will  eventually  have  to 
be  devised  The  MVA  bill  remains  locked  up 
in  an  uniriendly  Senate  committee,  but  it 
casts  a  long  shadow  up  the  valley, 

Robert  Lasch. 


The  Price  of  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

of    IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U?^TED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>,  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extract 
from  Hansons  Latin-American  Letter 
for  August  25,  1950,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  coffee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Agricttlttre  CoMMrrrrE  Slaps  Down 
State  Department 

As  we  forecast  last  w;el:.  the  full  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  this  week  gave  Sen- 
ator Gillette  and  his  subcommittee  what 
amounted  to  a  vote  of  confidence  and  shat- 
tered the  State  Department  s  hope  of  dis- 
crediting the  subcommittee.  The  plan  of 
the  State  Department  was  to  discredit  the 
EUbcom.mittee  by  causing  withdrawal  of  the 
Gillette  report  and  then  to  draft  a  new  ver- 
sion which  would  bring  coffee  up  to  at  least 
$1  per  pound.  The  Senate  Agnculture  Com- 
mittee. In  an  unusually  well-attended  meet- 
ing, rejected  the  State  Department  s  plea  that 
the  subject  be  dropped  without  a  report  if 
the  committee  were  unwilling  to  use  a  State 
Department  version.  Even  Senator  Lucas 
did  not  dare  bring  out  a  report  that  would 
assure  $1  a  pound  coffee  for  his  Illinois  con- 
ertTUehts  who  are  already  reconciling  them- 
selves to  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  after 
election  day.     Nor  did  he  dare  to  bury  the 
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OUlett*    ifport    which    »Ione   held    out    any 
promlae  of  relief  for  the  American  consumer. 

TMl  WtW  NDtSlON  OT  THE  ClU.mT  «PO«T 
The   language  of   the   Gillette   reix>rt  haa 
been   polUhed.  but   practically   all   the  sub- 
■tantlve  rect)mmendatlona  rem-Tln.     (a)  with 
rwpect  to  the  New  York  O-flee  and  Sugar 
Exchange,   the  recommendations  for  deflnl- 
llon  ot  a  contract  that  will  not  lend  Itaell  to 
manlDulailon  of  the  market,  for  Inatltutlon 
of    adequate    marglna    lor    trading,    and    for 
placing  trading  In  coffee  under  the  Commcd- 
l»y   Exchange   Act.   have   been   retained     (b) 
The     recommendation     to     subject     foreign 
gpeculator*'  galna  to  United  States  taxation 
baa  been  retained,     (c)  The  recommendation 
that  foreign  Intereeta.  Including  the  Colom- 
bian Coffee  Federation,  be  compelled  to  oetae 
undaslrable  aalea  and  storage  practices,  has 
been  reworded  so  that  It  la  even  more  prom- 
laing  of  good  reaults.     Justice  Department  la 
Irutnicted  to  Investigate  specifically  the  prac- 
tices of   the  Federation   and  other  entitles, 
and  11  current  legtalatlon  does  not  provide 
suitable  protection  against   them,  members 
of    the    ARTlculture   Committee   will   be   able 
tx)    introfluco   suitable   legislation,     (d)    The 
recomm^-ndatlon   that   United   States   repre- 
sentation  at  the   Inter-American   Economic 
and    Social    Council    Coffee    Commteslou    be 
strengthened    has    been    reworded,    but    the 
substance  of  the  recommendation  Is  not  al- 
tered.    (e>    The    recommendation    for    ade- 
quate  crop   reporting    remains,     (f)    Where 
previously  the  report  had  recommended  that 
our  lendlnst  agencies  take  proper  cognizance 
of   the   precarious  basle  of  coffee   under   lU 
artificial  price  level,  the  new  version  provides 
that    all    United    Statea   agencies   concerned 
with  economic  matters  shall  take  cognizance 
Of  what  Is  taking  place  In  the  coffee  market. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  director 
at  the  World  Bank  which  Is  not  theoretically 
a   United   Statea   lending   agency   must    also 
tR»:e   cor-nlzance  of   the   situation,     (f)    The 
recommendation  for  giving  technical  assist- 
ance to  all  nations  willing  to  expand  produc- 
tion now  specifically  spells  out  Latin  America 
•■    weU    aa    nonhemlsphere    countries,    but 
eaeentially  this  does  not  alter  the  original 
recommendation,    (g)    The   recommendation 
that  consumers  follow  the  lower-consump- 
t'.on  suggestions  of  the  r>epartment  of  Agrl- 
ctilture  U  retained.     ThU  means  that  tboae 
coffee  aaaoclatlons  which  have  been  trying  to 
get  Aijrlculturo  Department  to  abstain  from 
any  conaumer  activity  that  would  discour- 
age   wasteful    consumption    have    been    de- 
feated.    Their  position  will  be  on  the  rec- 
ord for  the  next  Investigation,  however,  and 
Individual   members  of   the  asaoclatlon  will 
be  a&ked  for  their  particular  views  on  that 
position. 

(hi  There  was  no  change  In  the  recom- 
aWBdatlon  concerning  George  Robblns  of  the 
Oaneral  Foods  Corp. 

(1)  You  win  notice  that  the  recommenda- 
tion that  ECA  abstain  from  allocating  dol- 
lars for  coffee  has  been  deleted.  Do  not  mis- 
Interpret  this  deietlon  The  committee 
found  thit  under  the  leglsl.Htlve  directives 
that  bind  ICA,  It  Is  obligated  to  take  due 
cognisance  of  commodity  supply  situations 
In  tills  country  and  of  any  special  demand 
ai.d  supply  factors  relating  to  consumption 
In  this  country  before  It  proceeds  with  allo- 
cation of  dollars  for  competitive  purchases 
by  Buropeau  countries  Accordingly,  the 
Gillette  recommendation  bad  merely  reiter- 
ated what  Is  already  a  basic  policy.  The 
committee  thiu  deleted  the  recommenda- 
tion and  decided  tbat  when  «CA  approprla- 
tlons  are  dlactissed  In  the  Senate,  this  basic 
directive  relating  to  supply-demand  market 
positions  could  be  hammered  home  again. 

(J»  The  recommendation  that  roasters  and 
retailers  return  to  the  same  per  pound  protti 
>s  they  had  in  early  1»4»  was  deleted. 
throws  iht>  I  miii  completely  on  tiM  for- 
etcn  intercat  !     -<  thus  a  further  slap  at 

tbe  State  Oe«  -'t 


Arm  THE  Nrw  cii-Lii  ii  arpoar 
The  State  Department  still  has  hopes  of 
being  able  to  bull  coffee  by  l8.«ulng  a  report 
of  its  own.  It  stands  discredited,  however. 
and  in  no  position  t.i  wield  the  Influence 
when  war-control  measure.i  develop  that  it 
might  otherwise  h;ive  enjoyed  One  thing 
that  apparently  startled  both  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  some  State  Depart- 
ment officials  was  the  enormous  volume  of 
mall  to  the  committee  and  the  enormous 
demand  for  copies  of  the  Gillette  report 
which  reflected  genuine  consumer  Interest. 
The  Senate  committee  had  Immense  suppoit 
from  radio  commentators  like  the  ace  A.  F. 
of  L.  commentator  and  Earl  Godwin,  a  Wash- 
ington commentator  with  a  wide  audience. 

Even  the  Influential  Washington  Post. 
which  has  supported  the  State  Department 
in  the  attempts  to  bull  coffee  consistently, 
noted  this  week  that  "something  very 
strange  has  gone  on  In  coffee  prices  •  •  • 
something  more  than  a  fubnormrJ  crop  may 
te  responsible  for  keeping  prices  up  " 

POLmCAL    FBASIBILITT     OF     NtW     HtARJNGS    OW 
COFFEE 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  now  Is  for  the 
Latin  American  speculators  to  continue  to 
bull   coffee.     This  will   bring  a  hurried  call 
for  a  new  investlRatlon  based  on  the  Justice 
Department    flndlnge,   on   certain    new   evi- 
dence regarding  market  manipulation  that 
has  developed   since   the   previous   hearings 
closed,  on  new  evidence  resardlns:  consump- 
tion, and  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  press  and 
trade  association  releases.    Nothing  could  be 
more  desirable,  politically,  than  hearings  on 
coffee  before  the  election.   It  is  a  foreign  com- 
modity with   little  domestic  support  except 
from  a  handful  of  manipulative  Interests  In 
New  York.     And   public   resentment   at   the 
rise   In   the   cost   of   living   could    easily    be 
channeled    Into   such    a   focal    point   as   the 
price  of  coffee.     A  lOO-percent  rise  In  coffee 
prices     Is    extremely    conspicuous,     perhaps 
more  so  than  anything  else  that  has  occurred 
this  past  year  In  the  cost  of  living. 
vorrtx  iNDUsmT  liaison  in  Washington 
Finally,  a  suggestion  to  our  friends  in  the 
coffee  trade.    Most  Industries  are  organizing 
for  the   task  of  Washington  liaison   In   the 
war-control  activity  which  is  slowly  getting 
under  way.     The  Senate  Agriculture   Com- 
mittee has  now  spoken  out  In  unmistakable 
tones.      The    trade    should    get    Itself    some 
representation  that  will  Include  members  of 
the  Industry  who  do  not  already  stand  con- 
demned as  a  result  of  their  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  as  much  as  possible 
use  a  liaison  organization  that  Is  not  associ- 
ated with  either  the  1946  OPA-death  flght 
or  the  194»-50  flght  to  protect  speculators 
Don't    send    Into   Washington   any   man   or 
group   that    tried   to   blacken   the    name    of 
Senator  Gn.Lrrrc  or  ether  members  of  the 
Gillette   committee.     The   friends   of   coffee 
speculators  in  the  State  Department  are  now 
themselves   seriously   exposed   and   of  little 
use  to  the  Industry. 


Electric     Energy    Adequate 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDZRO 

OF  MICHICSIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPBtSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Augutt  t9.  1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmarks  In  the  Coh- 
CRissiCN^L  RicciD.  I  Wish  to  invrt  the 
staumeut  at  the  president  ol  the  Detroit 


Edison  Co.  with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 
Mich  .  showing  its  ability  to  provide  as 
much  power  as  will  be  needed  in  this 
highly  industrial  area  dunn«  the  war 
period  and  at  the  same  time  to  care  for 
civilian  needs. 

•There  Is  plenty  of  electrtc  power  available 
here  In  Michigan's  industrial  heart  to  carry 
out  the  areas  full  share  of  the  Nations  new 
defense  production  program.'  Detroit  Edison 
president.  James  W    Parker,  said  today. 

There  is  available  as  much  power  as  can 
be  used  when  Industrial  plants  teke  up  their 
allotted  share  of  the  defense  production 
loads,  he  said.  In  most  Instances,  manpower 
will  be  the  limiting  factor.  With  every  em- 
ployable p)erson  In  the  area  on  the  Job.  there 
win  be  enough  electric  horsepower  to  go 
around. 

Parker  declared  there  would  be — Just  as 
during  the  last  war — enough  power  to  take 
care  of  the  defense  program  without  curb- 
ing either  residential  or  farm  use  of  electri- 
city. He  said  the  e'ectrlc  industry  as  a  whole 
will  Y  .ve  power  to  neet  the  country's  needs 
provided  no  tjovernmental  restrictions  are  Im- 
posed which  wou'.d  retard  the  contructlon 
program  now  under  way. 

"Even  though  new  peaks  of  demand  have 
been  reached  during  1950,"  the  Edison  presl- 
eent  said,  "our  capacity  Is  advancing  well 
ahead  of  use." 

Present  capacity  of  the  Edison  Co  Is  about 
1.500.000  kilowatts — roughly  3.000  000  horse- 
power This  includes  the  200  OX)  kilowatts 
added  recently  at  Trenton  Channel.  Two 
new  turbo-iz-enerators  which  wUl  go  into  serv- 
ice at  Conners  Creek  within  a  year  wUl  bring 
capacity  to  1.750.000  kilowatts 

Also  Important  are  the  Interconnections 
with  others.  Between  Consumers  Power  and 
the  Edison  Co.  the  Interconnections  have 
teen  tripled  to  strengthen  Michigan's  over- 
all electric  supply  system. 

Parker  also  announced  that  construction 
will  soon  start  on  a  project  to  add  another 
250.000  kilowatts.  Originally  scheduled  In 
part  at  an  existing  plant,  this  addition  may. 
In  view  of  recent  events,  require  the  building 
of  a  new  plant. 

The  company's  revised  expansion  plan  will 
enable  It  to  keep  longer  m  service  three  older 
generators  which  were  slated  for  retirement 
before  the  outbreak  of  trouble  In  Korea, 
Parker  explained. 

"I  hope  present  stepped-up  expansion  of  * 
the  Nation  8  electric   power  will   not   be  In- 
terrupted." Parker  said.     "It  Is  vital  that  the 
Goverrunent    should    cooperate    In    private 
power  company  expansion  plans." 

The  present  Edison  expansion  target  Is 
1,850.000  kilowatts  by  1953  or  before.  ThU 
represents  an  Increase  of  more  than  750,000 
kilowatts  since  1945. 

Parker  said  this  goal  has  been  set  with  an 
eye  to  maintaining  year-round,  around-the- 
clock  Industrial  production — either  for  arm- 
ament or  tor  whatever  the  Nation  caJls  upon 
the  Detroit  area  to  build. 

Commenting  on  Nation-wide  power  ade- 
quacy, Parker  stld  rep'jrts  of  the  entire  elec- 
tric Industry  show  that  power  supply  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  geared  to  keep  weU 
ahead  of  both  Industrial  and  civilian  needs. 
This  takes  the  defense  production  program, 
as  now  known  to  the  industry,  fully  into 
account. 

Electric  greneratlng  capability  today  !■ 
nearly  doable  that  of  1941.  totaling  64.000.000 
kilowatts.  Since  World  War  II  16.500.000 
kilowatts  have  been  added.  Another  IS.OuO.- 
OtO  kUowatu  at  least  will  be  available  by  the 
end  of  1953.  according  to  present  estimates. 
At  present.  80  percent  of  the  Nation  s  elec- 
tric power  Is  being  Renerated  by  Investor- 
owned  companies,  whose  systems  have  been 
built  entirely  with  private  capital. 

Parker  reiterated  his  hope  that  Govern- 
ment limitations  would  not  halt  scheduled 
expansions.  Most  electric  companies'  expan- 
sion progranu  have   been  speeded  up  siuce 
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the  United  Nations  undertook  the  task  of 
driving  the  Communists  out  of  South  Korea. 
Confidence  was  again  expressed  by  Parker 
that  the  Interconnected  p>ower  systems  of 
the  United  States  are  well  prepwired  to  cope 
with  added  defense  loads.  "The  light  and 
power  Industry  has  made  tremendous  strides 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  '  he  said. 
"The  rational  power  situation  is  good — and 
don't  let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise." 


'We  in  tSe  Security  of  Our  Homeland 
Should  Never  Lose  Sight  of  the  Reason 
This  War  Is  Being  Fought — Those 
Heroic  Men  in  Korea  Tonight  Are 
Fighting  for  the  Same  Prir.ciples  as  Our 
Forefathers  Did  at  the  Birth  of  the 
Republic;  To  Free  Men  From  Tyr- 
anny"— John  Steelman 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!ARKS 

f  F 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

Of   AL.MJAMA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  2  weeks 
ago  in  addressing  this  House  I  told  of  a 
telecast  program  which  I  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  proRressive  and  impor- 
tant news  events  that  had  taken  place  in 
years.  That  program  which  now  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  NBC  telecasts  is  entitled,  "Bat- 
tle Reports  From  Washington,"  was 
projected  by  the  Honorable  John  Steel- 
man,  assistant  to  President  Truman. 

Mr.  Steelman's  purpose  in  conducting 
this  series  of  Sunday  evening  talks  was  to 
give  millions  of  Americans  an  opportu- 
nity both  to  see  and  to  hear  top-flight 
Federal  oC5cials  here  in  Washington  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  subjects  on  which 
they  could  talk  with  authority  that  were 
of  vital  and  current  interest. 

As  I  stated  2  weeks  ago  the  program  is 
planned  to  follow  somewhat  after  the 
type  of  White  House  meetings  conducted 
for  some  time  past  and  which  were  at- 
tended exclusively  by  leaders  of  labor 
and  industry.  Battle  Reports  From 
Washington  will  on  the  other  hand  com- 
prehend all  subjects  of  general  current 
and  domestic  interest  to  the  American 
people. 

Last  week  we  heard  heads  of  the  Gov- 
ernment intimately  and  factually  di.scuss 
the  problems  of  the  conflict  in  Korea — 
and  this  week  we  hear  from  memt>ers  of 
the  State  Department  talking  on  the 
same  subject.  The  speakers  are  Warren 
G.  Austin.  American  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  and  others 
best  able  to  factually  discuss  the  diplo- 
matic aspects  of  the  Asiatic  problem  in 
general  and  the  Korean  situation  in  par- 
ticular. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  lx)th  Houses  of  Congress  know  John 
Steelman  as  a  wise,  sagacious,  prudent. 
hard-headed  realist  •  •  •  a  man 
whose  feet  are  planted  firmly  on  the 
groimd. 


With  the  multitude  of  assignments 
given  him  by  President  Truman  it  is  com- 
mendable that  he  has  undertaken  this 
difficult  task  of  officially  reporting  news 
of  vital  import  virtually  from  the  White 
House  to  the  peoples  themselves. 

The  entire  proeram  is  being  telecasted 
throush  the  voice  of  Robert  J.  McCor- 
mick.  a  news  commentator  and  reporter 
well  and  favorably  known  to  all  in  this 
Chamber  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ted 
Ayers.  ace  production  manager  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

American  citizens  everj-where  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Steelman  and 
to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this 
program.  The  information  that  it  con- 
vty.s — emanating  from  such  an  impor- 
tant .source  commends  its  clo.se  perusal 
and  study  by  all  Mcmt>er.s  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Nation's  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  reasons  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  therein  Sunday 
nights  production  of  Battle  Reports 
From  Washington. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK  On  this,  the  ninth  Sun- 
day of  the  war.  the  bombs  that  burst  In 
Korea  are  being  echoed  by  mounting  action 
m  Washington.  That  you  may  be  informed 
of  what  our  leaders  are  doing  to  meet  the 
threat  to  world  peace,  NBC  presents  Its  sec- 
ond weekly  teledocumentary  report  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Washington  is  the  executive  end  of  a 
battlefront  a  continent  and  an  ocean  away 
where  perhaps  a  boy  from  your  biock  Is 
staking  hie  life. 

Contributing  their  own  specialized  kind 
of  action  to  back  up  the  battle  of  iren  and 
guns,  that  of  "waging  the  peace ',  Is  our  State 
Department,  some  of  whose  top  officials  are 
here  to  report  to  you  today.  Eut  first  let 
me  present  to  this  great  American  audience 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  John  Steelman. 

Dr.  Steelman.  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  This  Is  the  second  telecast  In  a 
series  which  we  hope  will  make  you  feel 
closer  to  your  Government  In  Washington. 
Tonight,  like  every  other  illght  since  June 
23,  1950,  all  e>es  are  on  the  military  struggle 
In  Korea.  Brave  men.  our  own  sons  and 
brothers,  are  fighting  and  dying  In  the  heat 
and  dust  of  a  foreign  land,  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  homes.  We  are  with  them 
In  spirit,  rejoicing  with  them  In  victory,  and 
always  praying  for  their  safety. 

And  we.  In  the  security  of  our  homeland, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  reason  this 
war  is  being  fought.  Those  heroic  men  in 
Korea  tonight  are  fighting  otir  battles — they 
are  flrhtlng  for  the  same  principles  as  our 
forefathers  did  at  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
to  free  men  from  tyranny. 

These  men  are  not  alone  In  the  battle  to 
keep  men  free.  Tonight  I  want  to  present 
another  department  In  Government  which 
Is  waging  eternal  war  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny — that  Is  the  Department  of  State. 
The  role  they  play,  and  the  Importance 
of   It.   is   not  generally  recognized. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
how  the  battle  of  diplomacy  is  being  waged, 
tonight  I  want  you  to  visit  with  me  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  t^wo  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Ambassador  V/arren 
Austin.  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  men  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the  diplo- 
matic battle  which  Is  being  waged  aU  over 
the  world. 

Their  role  is  not  always  a  dramatic  one. 
but  It  goes  on  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week, 
every  week  in  the  year.  The  lives  of  the  men 
you  will  see  tonight,  and  the  staff  of  our 
great  Department  oi  State.  In  Washington 
and    wherever    they    serve    throughout    the 


world,  are  dedicated  to  peace.  They  are 
working  tj  prevent  death  and  destruction 
from  armed  coufllct.  They  are  working  to 
build  a  world  at  peace,  a  world  without  fear. 
In  w'.ilch  all  men  everywhere  can  find 
hanoiness. 

Mr  McCORMicK  Here  are  some  of  the 
latest  scenes  fr  jm  the  past  week  on  the 
war  front.  America,  taken  for  you  by  NBC's 
own  cameranir-.n  in  Korea,  the  Jones 
brothers.  This  was  the  Communist  beach- 
head on  tlie  Naktong,  where  60.000  Reds 
were  gathered  for  an  all-out  strike  Ameri- 
can superfortresses  hurled  against  them  the 
greatest  blow  upon  grour.d  troops  since  tiie 
Normandy  Invasion,  turning  a  26-quare-mUe 
rectangle  of  Korea,  as  one  GI  put  it.  "Into  a 
cemetery."  All  this  happened  in  the  re- 
cently acquired  domain  of  Dean  Ru.sk.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  While  we  may  watch  Korea,  he 
must  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  entire  Far 
East;  alerted  to  Koreas  impact  on  Its  neiph- 
borlng  countries,  where  who  knows  what  new 
danger  may  arise. 

For  a  report  on  this  critical  area,  already 
ablaze,  we  turn   to  Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk.  The  American  people  have 
been  following  the  superb  performance  of 
American  and  allied  troops  in  Korea  with 
creat  pride  and  are  determined  to  bark  them 
in  every  possible  way.  I  know,  however, 
that  questions  arise  In  many  of  our  minds 
w.hich  deserve  an  answer. 

VvTiy  are  we  using  force  to  meet  the  ag- 
gression in  Korea?  Not  because  of  any  nar- 
row strategic  Interest  of  the  United  States 
nor  because  the  diplomats  got  tired  of  talk- 
ing about  Korea  at  the  conference  table. 

The  issue  in  Korea  is  cold,  cynical,  flag- 
rant aggression.  No  amount  of  propaganda, 
no  repetition  of  the  big  lie.  can  chanee  the 
facts.  The  Jury  of  the  world  has  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the  organized  world 
Is  acting  against  the  agrgressor.  To  leave  this 
attack  unopposed  would  mean  acts  of  ag- 
gression in  other  places  and  would  almost 
certainly  mean  general  war.  To  prevent  a 
general  war  it  was  essential  that  those  who 
are  flirting  with  the  Idea  of  aggression  be 
told  immediately  that  they  would  encounter 
the  organized  resistance  of  the  entire  world. 
The  issue  in  Korea  is  world  peace  The  sac- 
rifices being  made  in  Korea  by  United  Na- 
tions forces  are  to  prevent  much  greater 
sacrifices  which  will  have  to  be  made  if  an 
aggressor  is  left  with  the  Idea  that  he  can 
get   away   with   his  criminal    act. 

I  know  you  are  asking  why  the  ground 
forces  of  other  UN  members  are  not  already 
fighting  in  Korea.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. The  attack  had  to  be  met  quickly  or 
It  could  not  be  met  at  all.  South  Korean 
and  American  forces  were  the  only  ones  Im- 
il^iately  available.  A  numt>er  of  our 
friends  have  their  slender  military  forces 
heavily  committed  In  the  struggle  against 
communism  in  such  places  as  Indochina  and 
Malaya.  Time  and  space  factors  mean  that 
some  delay  is  Inevitable  in  bringing  forces 
from  great  distances.  We  are  encouraged  by 
action  now  being  taken  by  a  number  of  other 
governments  to  send  troops  quickly.  These 
wlU  be  welcomed  and  will  contribute  greatly 
to  victory.  We  should  recall  that  allied  air 
and  naval  forces  joined  us  Immediately  In 
Korea  and  are  giving  an  excellent  account  of 
them<^elveE. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  our  peace 
plan  is.  Actually.  It  Is  very  simple.  We  want 
a  man  named  Joseph  Stalin  to  pick  up  a  tele- 
phone and  tell  the  North  Koreans  to  stop 
this  aggression.  Maybe  it  wont  happen  that 
way.  Beyond  that,  cur  peace  plan  is  the 
plan  of  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  has 
demanded  that  the  North  Koreans  cease  hos- 
tilities: that  they  withdraw  behind  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  that  UN  memiiers  as- 
sist t)ie  Republic  of  Korea  to  repel  the  in- 
vasion anc  to  restore  peace  and  se.-unty  ia 
that  area.    The  Securltv  CouncU  must  decide 
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un,  n  thr  mM^ir*^  ^hJrh  must  be  tRken  to 
restore  peare  in  the  Rrrn-  und  I  know  th«t 
lt«  members  «re  working  on  thu  pr<  blem. 
We  are  In  Korea  to  stop  •n  agffr*"' "^  ^* 
•hall  not  le«ve  Korea  until  the  »gKrePM(,a 
U  ttopped  a  ad  the  peace  Is  secured 

1  know  thr  American  people  are  deeply 
distressed  by  the  damajte  which  U  being 
df^ne  to  Korea  In  the  course  of  the  nghtll*. 
When  the  n^htlng  1«  over,  the  United  Nations 
will  face  a  heavy  Job  of  reconstruction.  The 
Korean  people  will  need  the  sympathetic 
interest  and  aMlstnnce  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Considerable  work  to  now  golnx  on 
BO  tluit  we  can  be  ready  for  that  part  of  the 
)ob  We  know  that  the  aggreMlon  must  be 
repulsed  not  only  on  the  battlefteld  but  in 
the  minds  and  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Korea  who  have  aspired  for  so  long  to  a 
free  and  unified  nation 

Mr  McCoRMiCK  At  the  front  In  Korea. 
■tUl  the  prime  hot  spot  of  the  F^r  Kast.  Dean 
BOik  reports  on.  outnumbered  American  sol- 
dten  conUnue  to  fall  back  before  the  enemy 
In  •  delaying  action  awaiting  the  help  they 
must  soon  come.  This  film,  showing 
of  the  general  retreat  movement,  men 
J  transported  to  the  rear,  others  evad- 
>  •Bcmy  snipers,  was  taken  Just  within  the 
pitJt  week  by  NBC's  own  cameramen,  and 
ruitaed  here  for  Battle  Report,  Washington. 
But  while  we  may  be  forced  to  retreat  In 
Korea,  on  another  war  front,  the  war  of  truth 
against  dishonesty,  fact  against  falsehood, 
we  are  on  the  attack  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

To  tell  you  about  It.  here  Is  Aaslstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Aflalrs.  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  the  voice  behind  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. 

(At  this  point  a  Soviet  01m  was  telecasted 
to  the  audience,  alter  which  Mr  Barrett 
■poke  as  follows : ) 

Mr  Baxrett.  The  Kremlin  Is  today  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  to  tell  the  world 
that  AmencH  Is  imperialistic,  untrustworthy. 
and  filled  with  slavery  and  misery.  That  was 
pwt  of  a  film  which  the  Soviet  has  been 
■bowtng  to  iron-curtain  audiences.  The 
words  you  heard  were  an  exact  translation 
•uperimpoaed  on  the  Soviet  sound  track. 
Tbe  Kremlm  says  "This  is  the  United  States." 
W«ll.  that  film  hasnt  worked  exactly  aa 
InteiMled.  The  slums  looked  pretty  i^ood  to 
Iron-curtain  audiences.  And  now  even 
Henry  Wallace  has  turned  against  them. 

But  It  is  a  quick  picture  <  f  what  we  are  up 
•gainst.  Russia  baa  a  great  progrnm  of  lies. 
dlMortlona.  haiX-truths.  mytlis,  labels,  and 
•xaggaratlons.  To  combat  these,  the  United 
Stataa  Government  has  a  campaign  of  truth. 
TO  lltiMArate  this,  we'll  show  you  later  ex- 
mmpta  at  a  united  States  Oovernment  film 
coaapleted  in  record  time  and  now  beti^ 
■iMwn  around  the  world  In  29  languagM. 

Aaertca'a  campaign  of  truth  utilizes  radio. 
the  Vot.'^  of  America,  press  and  publications 
material,  films  like  the  one  wt'll  show  you. 
•lehMlge  of  persons,  the  enornviualy  effective 
agatmrn  for  letting  key  foreigners  see  this 
Nation  (or  themselves,  and  overseas  libraries, 
which  hav*  become  the  arssnaia  of  tdaas  (or 
those  OgMlac  for  (rsadom. 

It's  a  ouapatgn  that  la  paying  off.  We  have 
stacks  of  evidence  like  thu  to  prove  it.  But 
Its  not  hi?  enough.  We  are  spending  less 
than  one-tenth  wtiat  the  international  Oom- 
mtnUsts  are  spending 

I  yM  ¥oloe  o(  America.     We  use  trars- 
1  in  tWa  country — and  at  key  r^ointa  In 
Kufope — and    in    the   for   Paciik:.     They   are 
good  transmitters  but  they  areii  t  enough 

We  plan,  with  Congress'  content,  to  build 
a  network  of  vast  new  supertransmltfcers  that 
^ffjX  blast  ttaroufb  anywhere  Meanwhile,  we 
un  alSPptBC  VP  ^*'  CHmpalsn  of  truth.  I 
0tm  MUMNBM*  that  even  t>  nlttht  we  are 
aMrtlBK  a  new  program  to  Korea  arid  one 
mtre  I  )  China 

Whs'fvfr  you  herir.  »«■  hivent  lost  the 
pr<  pM'  Ht>da  war.    We  now  have  M  lailons  on 


our  Side  The  Soviet  has  nine  With  added 
lunds  and  added  skilled  manpijwer.  *e  can 
and  *ul  win  through  with  Americas  cam- 
paiKik  '■•I  Uulh. 

Mr.  McCoaMK  K  As  the  Voice  of  America 
continues  to  br>unlcRst  the  truth  as  to  who 
is  the  aggressor  In  Knrrn.  the  see-saw  battle 
(or  the  port  of  Pohang.  above  Pu.san,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  past  week  Pohang's 
vital  airstrip!  8  miles  to  the  Foutheast.  was 
threatened  when  South  Korean  troops  sud- 
denly came  down  from  the  mountains,  en- 
t«fred  the  city,  and  sent  a  spearhead  against 
the  field.  American  Uoopa  were  left  l)ehlnd 
to  defend  It.  for  Us  loss  would  help  deprive 
United  Nations'  forces  of  a  necessary  supply 
port  and  our  most  valuable  Korean  alrbase. 
But  the  struggle  for  freedom  Is  not  In  Korea 
alone.  Throughout  the  world,  behind  the 
iron  curtain  and  before  it.  other  Americans 
are  working  la  other  ways  to  secure  world 
peace  and  order  That  you  may  know  some- 
thing of  who  these  men  are.  and  what  are 
thc'.r  tasks,  we  now  point  our  cameras  at 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Webb. 

Mr  Webb.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
beard  Dean  Rusk  and  Kd  Barrett  talk  about 
some  particular  problems  we  are  'acing  In 
t5ie5e  dangerous  times.  Id  like  to  be  more 
general  and  tell  you  briefly  something  about 
th.^  work  of  the  IDepartment  of  State. 

Just  as  the  Defense  Department  provides 
the  military  counsel  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  loreign  policy,  so  the  State  De- 
partment provides  the  political  counsel  need- 
ed for  the  development  of  military  strategy. 
While  cur  brave  fighting  men  are  engaging 
the  enemy  at  this  moment  In  Korea.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  are  u«lng  economic, 
political,  and  diplomatic  means  In  a  less 
dramatic  but  equally  vital  struggle  to  save 
the  free  world  from  total  war. 

The  beachheads  of  our  diplomacy  are  the 
285  costs  we  maintain  throughout  the  world. 
Each  poet  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
speaking  for  you  and  me  and  all  of  us.  In 
the  country  In  which  It  Is  located.  Each 
post,  working  closely  with  headquarters  here 
In  Washington,  tolls  round  the  clock  to  make 
sure  the  alms  and  desires  of  the  American 
people  are  faithfully  represented  in  these 
grave  days. 

Let  me  Introduce  you  to  the  sort  o(  men 
we  have  In  our  key  poets  overseas. 

In  Indochina,  under  heavy  Communist 
pressure,  our  Minister  Is  Donald  Heath,  from 
Topeka,  Kans  He  learned  the  hard  way  how 
to  deal  with  Communist  aggression,  when 
he  represented  us  In  Bulgaria. 

In  India  we  have  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished cfBcers.  Ambassador  Loy  Henderson, 
who  comes  from  the  little  town  of  Rogers. 
Ark. 

In  Iran  we  have  Henry  Grady,  a  brilliant 
California  businessman  who  did  an  out- 
standing Job  fur  his  country  In  putting  the 
Greek  aid  prigram  over  the  top. 

No  better  example  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  serve  you  abroad  could  be  found  than  in 
John  J.  Mucclo,  our  Ambassador  to  Korea. 
He  was  born  in  Italy,  grew  up  In  Providence. 
R.  I.,  and  has  served  the  United  States  in 
the  Foreign  Service  for  nearly  30  >eArs.  The 
President  has  Just  commended  him  (or  his 
magnlAcent  work  In  evacuating  Americans 
under  Communist  fire. 

These  are  the  sort  of  trained  men  you  find 
on  hand  in  places  like  Korea  when  trouble 
breaks.  But  that  is  only  part  of  their  work. 
You  see.  there  are  Uterally  hundreds  of 
subjects  on  which  agreements  with  other 
nHtlons  have  to  be  maintained,  public 
health,  aviation.  agrictUture.  atomic  energy, 
and  irpde  of  nil  soru  Even  though  other 
agencies  of  the  Governraenv  are  vitally  con- 
cerned m  the^e  matters,  by  law.  the  State 
Department  must  coordinate  all  negotiation 
with  other  i'  v.-rimieMts.  8o.  in  order  to  do 
a  QT»»t- J" !»»•■<  '•  "'  f'T  vou  and  the  c«iuntrv. 
the   State    Department    Is    n)anned    by    spe- 


clalUtB  in  matters  which  must  be  threshed 
out  With  rthrr  nations. 

As  an  example.  10  days  from  today  loreign 
relations  experts  from  Great  Bruain  and 
Prance  will  convene  here  in  Washington  with 
our  experts  to  lay  the  groundwork  l^r  an- 
other meeting  of  the  Foreign  MlnUters  of 
thoee  three  countries.  When  Mr.  Bevln. 
Mr  Schuman.  and  Mr  Acheson  meet  in  New 
Y<jrk  on  Sepiemfcer  12,  the  major  inierna- 
tlonal  problems  facing  us  will  have  to  be 
thoroughly  canvaaaed.  They  can  be  ected 
on  without  delay.  The  decisions  of  these 
three  men  will  have  great  significance  be- 
cause thev  represent  the  combined  power 
of  nearly  '  250,000,000  people.  Immediately 
followlag,  on  September  15,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  all  12  North  AUantic  Treaty  na- 
tions, representing  nearly  350,0OO.CO0  people, 
win  neet  to  make  Important  decisions.  And 
4  days  later  wUl  come  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Cooperation  between  people*  and  nations 
is  the  way  to  a  better  world  and  a  peaceful 
world.  Tour  State  Department  is  this  coun- 
try's iLftrument  fra:  spearheading  that  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  McCoaMicK.  Concrete  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  is  today  In  evidence  in  Korea, 
and  reinforcements  are  arriving  or  destined 
to  arrive  fiom  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
Forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Australia  are  now 
fighting  side  by  side  with  American  troops. 
These  pictures  were  made  of  American  rein- 
forcements arriving  last  week  to  Join  the 
Second  Inlanuy  and  First  Marines,  of  our 
stra-.eglc  reserve,  already  In  Korea.  Repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  the  fountain 
head  of  this  aid  is  Warren  Austin,  chief  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  past  few  weeks.  Ambassa- 
dor Austin,  along  with  his  fellow  delegates, 
has  been  subjected  by  the  Soviet  represen- 
tative to  a  certain  type  of  behavior  that  an 
old  Russian  proverb  describes  as  "the  devil 
shelling  peas  in  your  face." 

To  tell  us  what  goes  on  here,  to  ansvar 
some  of  the  mail  that  has  come  to  him  tm 
a  result,  and  perhaps  to  shell  a  few  peas 
of  his  ovm.  here  Is  Ambassador  Warren 
Austin.     •     •     • 

Mr  AtTSTiN.  For  the  past  3  weeks,  the 
American  people  have  had  an  unprecedented 
opportunity,  thanks  to  television  a-d  redlo. 
to  see  and  hear  the  way  that  spokesmen  of 
goverumenu  conduct  themselves  at  an  m- 
ternatlonal  council  table.  The  peoples  re- 
action exceeds  anjrthlng  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced In  25  years  of  public  life.  Telegrams 
and  even  long-dUtance  telephone  calls  reach 
U-.  at  Lake  Success.  Thousands  of  letters 
are  coming  Into  the  United  States  Mlsaicn 
every  day.  They  come  from  thoee  ruling  cir- 
cles of  thd  United  States  at  America  at>out 
which  you  hear  In  the  discussion  by  the 
present  Preyldent  of  the  Security  CoundL 
There  are  151  000.000  of  these  ruling  circles 
In  the  United  States  of  America;  quite  s  con- 
trast to  one  ruling  circle.  I  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  these  mesaages,  including  the 
crlttcai  ones,  and  I  want  to  thank  {particu- 
larly those  who  say  they  are  remembering 
us  In  their  prayers.  Tou  give  xis  strength. 
All  of  ycur  letters  will  be  answered  as  rapidly 
•s  we  can  do  so. 

Tonight  I  wotild  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  qtMstlons  which  your  letters 
indicate  and  most  often  are  being  asked. 
Here's  a  letter  from  Gertrude  Taylor  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  She  ssyr :  "Dxaa  8b: 
Won  t  you  with  other  oountriet  cxoell  Jacob 
Malik  from  the  United  Natloru?  RuaslA  ham 
violated  everything  the  United  NBttOBS 
stands  for  with  its  prolonge<l  argument  " 
But  let  me  answer  you  this  wsy.  Gertrude, 
and  to  answer  many  thoiisands  af  others  who 
have  written  to  me.  Our  objet  tivc  is  pescc. 
We  do  not  find  peace  by  throwing  out  the 
penon  with  whom  we  mtist  mr  ke  the  peace. 
We  must  be  firm  In  our  prlncl  >lee.  *■*  must 
be  strong  m  our  statement  of  tliem,  but 
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we  must  be  patient.  In  the  United  Nations. 
we  must  keep  trying  to  convince  Mr.  Malik 
and  his  government  of  the  error  of  their  way 
and  of  otir  peaceful  intentions.  Through 
the  United  Nations  we  can  reach  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  other  countries. 
It  Is  not  the  people,  it  is  the  ruling  circle 
that  we  must  convince.  That  creates  a  force 
of  public  opinion  backed  by  moral  authority 
that  opposes  aggression  and  even  the  Soviet 
dictator  then  cannot  Ignore  such  force.  It  is 
a  strain,  of  course,  for  us  to  listen  to  the 
deceit  that  the  Rutslan  spokesman  holds  out, 
but  truth  will  prevail  ultimately.  Mean- 
while. It  Is  better  for  diplomats  to  get  ner- 
vous Indigestion  than  for  young  men  to  get 
shot. 

Mr.  McCoxuiCK.  Well,  now  we  will  see  con- 
densed excerpts  from  the  film  Mr.  Barrett 
promised  to  show  us.  Within  only  11  days 
after  the  war.  the  full  version  of  this  film  was 
put  Into  26  languages  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  speedily  distributed  throughout 
the  world.  Purpose:  To  counterattack  with 
truth  the  persistent  Soviet  propaganda  un- 
fortunately making  headway  In  some  poorly 
Informed  countries,  that  South  Korea  bad 
started  the  war  on  American  orders.  For 
our  cfflclal  answer  to  that — look  and  listen. 

Thus  the  Nation.  America,  as  top  State 
Department  officials  have  come  before  you 
to  report,  moves  to  meet  the  threat  to  our 
security  And  the  headlines,  still  warm,  that 
tonight  reflect  the  eighth  week  of  action. 

Until  we  turn  our  cameras  upon  the  Na- 
tion again  next  week  for  another  teledocu- 
mentary  this.  then,  against  the  background 
of  battle  front  Korea.  Is  Robert  McCormlck 
putting  a  period  on  your  second  Battle  Re- 
port. Washington. 

Production.  Ted  Ayers. 

Script.  Lou  Hazam 

Commentary.  Robert  McCc»TQick. 

Film.  NBC.  State  Department,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Technical  director.  Sherman  Hildreth. 

Scenery  and  sets.  Edward  Camp. 

Graphic  work.  Joseph  Femer. 
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Inconsistent 


EXTENSION  OF  REJJAKKS 
or 

KCN.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacoHKiv 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  WBPHK8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  been  told  almost  every  day 
that  Ruisia  is  our  real  enemy.  If  that 
Is  the  fact  it  is  dilDcult  to  understand 
why  our  miiics  in  western  Europe  and  th? 
Tntman  adUinistraiion  continue  to  do 
business  with  Stalins  gang. 

Recently  I  presented  tables.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  that  American  dollars 
furnished  to  the  ECA  countries  are  being 
used  to  fumLih  war  potentials  to  the 
Soviet  and  its  satellites.  The  amount  of 
such  business  last  year  was  in  excess  of 
$1.030.COO.COO.  And  cur  own  country  is 
gialty  of  the  same  charge  for  we  did 
more  than  $200  000  000  of  business  with 
our  enemies.  What  kind  of  inconsis- 
tency is  this?  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  to  know.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten how  Mr.  Roorevelt  refused  to 
emtjargo  shipments  of  oil  and  scrap  iron 
to  Japan  and  how  this  war  potential  was 
used  to  kill  our  boys  in  the  South  Pacific. 


This  appeasement  of  Russia  must  stop. 
If  it  does  not  tho.=^e  who  are  responsible 
should  be  impeached. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  three  news  items: 

Britain  Aiding  Russ — Churchili. 

LoNCOi*.  August  26.— Winston  Churchill 
charged  tonight  that  the  Labor  government 
for  the  past  2  years  has  permitted  British 
factories  to  malLe  tools  for  the  Soviet  Union  s 
war  machine. 

The  wartime  Prime  Minister  declared  that 
Russian  Inspectors  were  allowed  inside  work- 
shops where  secret  production  Is  under  way 
for  the  British  Army.  He  also  said  machine 
tools  have  been  sent  to  Communist  Poland 
as  well  as  Rusfla.  The  tools.  ChurchiU  said, 
were  used  in  the  maaufacttire  and  repair  of 
tanks. 

Churchill  put  forth  thoee  allegations,  plus 
a  charge  of  tardiness  In  getting  British  troops 
to  Korea,  in  a  20-minute  national  radio 
broadcast  In  which  he  called  on  the  people 
to  kick  out  the  "feeble"  Socialist  govern- 
ment as  luept  in  time  of  crisis. 

The  Conservative  Party  leader  reiterated 
his  belief  that  only  American  predominance 
In  atomic  weapons  Is  holding  back  "an  ag- 
gressive Commuuist  Invasion"  of  Europe  and 
that  an  attempt  stlU  should  be  made  to 
"have  a  personal  talk  on  a  high  level  u"ith 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government." 

Speaking  from  his  country  home  in  Kent, 
Churchill  opened  up  with  an  attack  on 
I»rime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  for  refusing 
to  call  Parliament  into  session  at  once,  but 
he  developed  the  sp)eech  into  an  over-ail 
assault  on  the  Government's  defense  policy. 
Ke  gave  the  matter  of  the  machine  tools  as 
en  example. 

British  Compant  To  Ship  Machinx  Tools  to 

Russia 

LovDOK.  August  28  —A  British  engineering 
firm,  preparing  to  begin  shipping  £1.000.000 
(ST.SOO.OOOl  worth  of  machine  tools  to  Rtissia 
Saturday,  said  today  the  British  Labor  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  the  firms  export 
license  for  the  materials. 

The  firm  will  go  ahead  with  the  shipment 
unless  Prime  Minister  Attlee  acts.  Its  chair- 
man, Joseph  Greenwood,  told  reporters.  He 
is  the  head  of  Craven  Bros.,  a  large  tool- 
making  concern. 

Winston  Churchill,  wartime  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  now  leader  of  the  Conservative  oppo- 
eltlon.  charged  last  Saturday  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress that  British  firms  were  filling  Russian 
crders.  some  of  which  were  for  tools  "of  a 
class  required  for  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pair of  tanks. ' 


ORDEES    AOICTTZD 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  conceded  that  sev- 
eral  British  machinc-tocl  makers  were  filling 
such  contracts  for  Russia  and  that  Russian 
inspectors  are  permitted  in  the  factories. 

Arthur  Bottorale;'.  the  Labor  government's 
Secretary  for  Overseas  Trade,  said,  howpver, 
that  "in  supplying  goods  to  Russia.  Britain 
has  been  careful  to  withhold  any  commod- 
ities which  come  Into  the  category  of 
strategic  priority. "  He  added  that  Britain 
has  obtained  es&entlal  supplies  from  Russia, 
including  grain  and  timber,  "and  in  return 
we  have  had  to  make  payment." 

Greenwood  announced  that  his  firm  was 
ready  to  make  a  shipment  and  then  added: 

"In  view  of  International  conditions  I  think 
the  export  license  for  these  tools  should  be 
temporarily  withdrawn  by  the  Government. 
It  is  up  to  Mr.  Attlee. ' 

wow    W   SCOTLAND 

Attlee  Is  now  on  a  vacation  tour  of  Sect- 
land. 

Greenwood  said  the  first  Installment  of  the 
tool  order  for  Russia.  £20.000  (S56.000)  worth, 
Li  packed  and  ready  to  go. 


"We  should  complete  £1.000.000  order  by 
the  end  of  1951.'  he  said.  But  we  could 
sell  these  tools  quite  easily  to  Briiisii  btiyers. 
We  are  quoting  them  a  3-year  delivery  date 
for  tools  of  the  type  we  are  sending  to  Russia 
next  Saturday." 

Omci.ALs   HrRE   Blame   Barr.AiN   iv   M'->tTB- 

DZNrM  !eak  to  Rrns — Loxdcn  Err^--RT  To 

CSEDIT    E:iROK    TO    UNITED    STATES    PEOTr«TU» 
BT    CO.MMERCE  &FOKESMAN 

(By  Philip  Warden) 

The  Commerce  Department  yesterday  took 
sh^rp  issue  with  British  Board  of  Trade  cS- 
cials  who  implied  that  the  United  States  was 
responsible  for  an  American  shipment  of 
molybdenum  to  Britain  being  transshipped 
from  Britain  to  Russia. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  official  comment  to  ma.ie 
on  the  case  until  an  investigation  can  be 
completed.  He  made  It  clear,  however,  that 
all  the  facts  uncovered  so  far  show  that  the 
United  States  was  not  at  fault.  Press  state- 
ments from  Britain  Friday  quoted  Uritish  of- 
ficials in  such  a  way  as  to  Imply  America 
alone  was  responsible. 

CONCri/E    NO    LAW    BROKrN 

The  spokesman  agreed  with  the  British  of- 
ficials that  tlie  Indications  are  that  "no  law 
was  brcken  '  in  the  deal  that  gave  a  big 
Ehlpment  of  this  scarce  and  vital  war  ma- 
terial, intended  for  British  steel  mills,  to  the 
Reds.  Molybdenum  is  a  steel-hardening 
agent  essential  to  the  production  of  virtu- 
ally a'  munitions. 

"These  facts  are  known."  the  Commerce  of- 
ficial said.  "An  American  firm  was  issued  a 
license  to  ship  a  cargo  of  molybdenum  to  a 
firm  in  England.  Naturally  we  would  not  li- 
cense a  shipment  of  this  material  to  Russia. 
But  Britain  is  a  friendly  power,  and  th:s  ship- 
rrer.t  was  approved. 

"Our  license  applications  rec.uire  the  ex- 
porter to  state  who  will  be  the  recipient  of 
the  shipment,  and  its  final  destination.  In 
this  case.  It  was  a  British  firm  and  the  final 
destination  was  listed  as  England. 

riFTT    TONS    SLIP    TO    RUSSIA 

"The  molybdenum  was  shipped  from  here 
In  May.  It  was  transaulpped  from  Britain  in 
June  or  July.  Investigation  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 50  tons  of  molybdenum,  havini? 
a  total  vilue  of  approximately  »43.000.  went 
to  Riassla." 

The  Commerce  official  said  that  "cnce  the 
shipment  of  a  war  material  gets  to  Britain,  it 
is  Britain's  responslbUlty  and  subject  to  their 
export  controls,  if  any"  The  molybdenum 
was  stored  in  British  warslMaMs  before 
being  loaded  on  a  Russian  tftftbttr. 

Trade  sources  reported  that  Br. tain  did 
not  have  any  export  controls  on  molyb- 
denum at  the  time  the  shipment  was  made, 
although  she  does  now.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment ofDcials  observed  that  if  this  »pre 
true,  then  British  Board  of  Trade  oaSclcls 
are  correct  in  their  contention  that  no  laws 
were  brcken.  He  refused  ccnunent  on 
whether  Britain  lacked  such  export  controls 
over  molybdenum. 


Mattbews'  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETT'ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak(?r. 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am   inserting   an  article   ty 
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David  Lawrence  which  appeared  In  the 
Waahington  Eventng  Star  on  AuRu<(t  28, 
1960.  enUUed  "Matthews'  Sprf'ch  Is 
R-alistlc  If  Wot  In  Une  With  PcUcy.' 
as  follows: 
Mktthiws"   SmcH   Is  Realistic   w   Not   m 

LiMn  With  Polict— Is*uk  Is  Too  Rmm.  To 

BB  tart-PtOALMD  OS  Icncso  LoHcsa 
(Br  DsTld  Lswrencc) 

Whst  Secretary  at  tb*  NsTy  llttthews  said 
In  hJs  Boston  speech  about  anticipating  ag- 
graaston  by  counterattack  caaoot  be  poo- 
pooed  as  just  irrelevant  or  Indiscreet.  For 
even  tbougb  be  spoke  out  ot  turn  and  has 
b*en  reprimanded  lor  It  In  this  statsment 
o;  dlssToval  IsstMd  by  the  State  Department 
the  Issue  b«  raised  Is  fundamental  and  in- 
skcapable. 

The  Issue  ts  stmply  this:  Would  the  Amer- 
ican F«opi«  ^  willing  to  see  New  York  or 
X>eirolt  or  any  other  American  cities  sud- 
denly destroyed  without  warning  by  atom 
iKMBhs  by  an  aggressor  state  and  then  only 
hlfln  to  retaliate  by  dropping  our  own  atom 
bocBbs  orer  the  aggressor  cctutry? 

Must  the  age-old  forms  of  waiting  for  a 
dMiarat'.on  of  war  by  an  enemy  still  be  ac- 
Mpted  and  thtw  let  the  assressor  state  al- 
ways possess  the  horrifying  advantage  of 
being  able  to  tell  exactly  when  and  where 
the  first  blow  will  be  struck? 

ax.\Li5nc  PHASt  OF  tssm 

This  Is  not  a  hew  controversy  in  history 
and  the  s  pprehension  of  it  has  stirred  prob- 
ably has  led  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  cases 
thai  might  have  yielded  to  peaceful  nego- 
tution.  but  it  U  a  realistic  ph:Ase  of  Inter- 
national relations  which  In  an  atomic  era 
at  least  cannot  be  bmsbed  aside  as  Inap- 
plicable to  democractss. 

The  prlnciijal  criticism  that  will  be  made 
of  Mr.  Matthews'  speech  ts  that  he  g.^ve  the 
Soviet  propaganda  bureau  ammunition  to 
call  US  warmongers.  For  he  said  that  the 
time  may  come  when  the  United  States  may 
have  to  "Institute  a  war  to  compel  coopera- 
tion" for  peace,  adding  that  while  thij»  might 
be  new  for  a  democracy,  we  might  have  to 
play  a  new  role— '  aggresMW  for  peace' 

Although  the  speech  was  not  cleared 
through  the  State  Department  or  White 
HoiSM  and  ahould  never  have  been  made 
bacauM  it  does  not  Jibe  with  American  for- 
eign policy,  nevertheless  now  that  the  words 
have  been  expressed  It  probably  is  a  gcxxl 
thing  to  have  the  Russian  press  and  the 
Russian  people  know  that  the  American 
people  are  not  fitting  Idly  by  while  a  group 
of  svU  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  con-slderlng 
mors  aggression  In  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  salutary  for  the  Russians 
to  learn  that  a  democracy  Is  debating  coun- 
ter measures  against  allowing  an  aggressor 
to  take  the  Initiative. 

THK  EIGHT  TO  rNTI«V«NB 

In  principle,  Mr.  Matthews  Is  really  saying 
what  the  American  policy  proposals  on  the 
International  control  of  atomic  energy  have 
advocated,  namely,  that  when  International 
tnspsetlon  is  acreed  to  there  should  be  a 
right  to  go  into  any  country  and  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  any  intended  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  purposes  of  making  war.  In  the  absence 
of  such  International  control,  what  shall  be 
the  role  of  a  democracy? 

This  correspondent  has  differed  In  the  past 
with  Mr.  Matthews'  handling  of  the  Navy 
OnartaMnt  and  has  said  that  a  man  of 
infant  expc-rteace  should  be  heading  that 
Department  but  it  could  wall  bappan  that 
Mr  Matthews'  greatest  •errlee  to  his  coun- 
try will  soaM  day  b*  recorded  as  hsvlng 
bam  perforoMd  tof  spaalttng  out  ptaloly  as 
ba  did  In  Boston  last  week. 

The  Issue  ts  too  real  and  means  too  much 
to  the  Uvea  of  many  Americans  to  b«  soft- 
psdaled  or  ignored.  George  Craig.  natlmiAl 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  last 
Baiiirday  raised  the  same  qvientlon. 


GAZING    AT    CHTSTAL    SAIX 

It  all  txjils  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  while  preparing  to  defend  its 
cities  and  lU  allies  is  falling  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  basic  question  of  a  sudden 
attack  by  the  Stovlet.  Instead  all  the  de- 
mocracies are  doing  Is  gazing  Into  a  crystal 
ball,  trying  to  guess  what  the  Communists 
may  do. 

The  aggression  in  North  Korea  was  the 
turning  point  In  a  war  against  the  democ- 
racies which  N^an  4  years  ago.  it's  a  war 
that  has  deprived  mnny  countries  of  their 
Independence,  has  deprived  nationals  of 
other  countries  of  their  rlsrhts  and  has  In- 
filtrated by  devlUsh  means  Inside  fr«^  na- 
tions. Interfering  with  their  governmental 
processes. 

What  Mr.  Matthews  might  belter  have 
said  Is  that  Russia  now  has  started  a  shoot- 
ing war  of  aggression  in  North  Korea  and  the 
question  before  the  democracies  Is  whether 
they  will  let  the  true  aggresror  escape  or 
whether  they  will  sit  around  the  United 
Nations'  table  treating  him  as  an  equal  when 
his  hands  are  covered  with  the  blood  of 
Allied  soldiers.  Mr.  Matthews  might  well 
have  asked  when  America  nnd  her  allies  will 
begin  formally  to  name  Russia  as  the  ag- 
greesor  and  take  military  steps  If  necessary, 
to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  her  armies 
from  Germany  and  other  sovereign  coun- 
tries and  from  areas  which  Red  troops  are 
not  entitled  to  occupy.  But  even  so,  it  was 
snd  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  say  such  things — if 
they  are  to  be  said  at  all.  Mr  Matthews 
has  Involuntarily  given  everybody,  however, 
a  solemn  warning. 


Univerial  Ml!ilary  Training  Now  Too 
Little  and  Too  Late 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VLHMONT 

IN  THE  hOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav,  August  26,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  srem  almost  unnecessary  for  me 
to  again  talk  m  favor  of  universal  mili- 
tary training,  which  is  p.  subject  I  have 
discussed  favorably  and  at  great  length 
for  16  years.  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  It  ."should  not  be  either 
necessary  or  desirable  for  us  to  maintain 
an  enormous  permanent  standing  army, 
for  I  believe  that  our  real  defense  will 
always  be  the  citizen  soldier.  This  in- 
volves the  fact  that  training  is  more  es- 
sential than  ever  before.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  heard  military  exiierts  say 
that  a  year  is  required  for  full  training. 

Those  who  opposed  universal  military 
traininy  fortjet  that  human  lives  are  at 
stake  as  well  as  military  efflciency. 
Ihey  have  not  learned  that  our  experi- 
ence proves  that  untrained  troops  suffer 
eoormouily  greater  proportions  of  cas- 
ualties than  those  trained.  General 
Elsenhower  said: 

In  Urms  of  the  larger  Issue  of  victory  or 
defeat.  c<-mparlson  ts  not  poaalble.  because 
In  modern  war  it  is  not  possible  to  win  with- 
out training.  But  in  the  more  personal 
matur  of  ttoe  individual's  chances  for  sur- 
vival, I  ahould  say  that  the  trained  combat 
soldier  has  at  least  three  times  the  chaucea 
of  the  untrained  to  live  to  become  a  veteran. 


Heretofore  we  have  had  wme  bor- 
rowed time  in  which  to  train  soldiers — 
time  borrowed  of  our  Allies.  There  will 
be  no  such  borrowed  time  next.  time.  No 
one  can  exactly  foresee  the  piecise  form 
of  any  attack  which  may  be  made  upon 
us  m  the  future,  near  or  far.  tut  we  may 
be  as.sured  it  will  not  be  lU-pl.innei.  will 
be  effective,  and  will  be  awful  While 
some  citizens  will  be  undertaking  to 
laugh  otl  the  possibility  of  an  atiack  by 
Russia,  the  atomic  bombs  they  have  in 
large  numbers  and  the  guided  nussiies 
they  are  manufacturing  more  rapidly 
than  we,  will  be  let  loose  upx>n  us  some 
night  and  without  waminp  and  wl*h::ut 
a  declaration  of  war.  New  York  Wash- 
ington. Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis.  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco  will  be  destroyed 
Hampton  Roads  will  be  nothing  but  a 
memory.  Transportation  will  be  para- 
lyzed and  even  while  the  contmental 
United  SUtes  will  still  be  in  existence 
and  probably  a  great  many  millions  will 
be  left  alive,  the  price  we  will  pay  for 
our  unpreparedness  will  cost  us  our  place 
in  the  sun. 

When  Mr.  X  lands  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  atomic  coup  we  will  need 
organized  ground  forces  on  the  beaches 
to  confine  his  parachutists  when  they 
descend  from  the  air.  We  will  require 
very  wide  dispersal  of  troops  and  mate- 
rial. We  wiil  need  trained  men  m  large 
numbers. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Bernard 
Baruch.  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  in  favor  of 
scientific  research,  said: 

However,  scientific  research  by  itself  Is 
only  a  piece  ol  what  is  needed.  I  stress  that 
becatise  the  atomic  tximb.  radar,  and  other 
war  inventions  have  been  so  spectacular  the 
public  seems  to  have  gotten  the  Idea  that 
nothing  but  scientific  advance  Is  needed  for 
national  safety.  If  the  American  people 
fall  victim  to  any  such  notion,  they  wUl  be 
inviting  a  terrible  calamity. 

Vital  as  If  is.  scientific  research  Is  not  a 
sulwtUute  for  universal  training  fcr  war.  It 
Is  not  a  sutMtltute  for  a  modernized  indus- 
trial mobilization  which  will  convert  cur  Na- 
tion in  quickest  order  to  the  conditions  of 
auv  possible  future  war. 

When  Germany  and  Japan  p!...r.ged  the 
world  Into  war,  they  gambled  cu  Aa:erican 
unpreparedness.  They  thought  they  could 
defeat  our  brave  allies  t>efore  American 
might  could  be  mobUized. 

Preparedness  does  not  mean  an  armed 
camp  nor  a  defense  program  that  would 
beggar  lu  and  he  dropped  after  a  few  years. 
Ours  mtist  be  s  permanent  preparedness.  It 
must  be  set  at  a  level  that  wUl  be  cc:::inued 
year  after  year.  At  no  future  time  mutt 
political  aggressors  be  tempted  to  gamble 
on  a  blitzkrieg  that  would  seek  to  over- 
Whelm  us  With  new  or  old  weapons  t)efore 
the  mobilization  of  cur  manpower.  Industry, 
agriculture,  end  science  could  be  made  com- 
plete and  effective. 

Quite  probably.  I  shall  not  have  occa- 
sion again  to  say  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  with  respect  to  ufilversal 
military  training  that  we  may  wake  up 
one  morning  as  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  Denmark  and  Norway  did  to  flnA 
the  enemy  at  our  gates,  to  find  atomSe 
bombs  have  destroyed  American  cities. 
The  war  will  be  on  with  no  declaration 
of  war  and  we  will  have  no  such  period 
of  grace  as  we  have  had  heretofore. 
There  will  be  no  time  then  to  set  up  a  Se- 
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lective  Service  System,  build  camps,  find 
officers,  induct  trainees,  and  get  them 
ready  for  whatever  operations  may  lye 
necessary,  and  there  will  be  no  other  na- 
tions to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  or 
to  shield  us  while  we  are  eetting  ready. 
We  will  be  the  flr-^t  tareet,  but  not  the 
la.st.    • 

Let  me  quote  General  ELsenhower 
again  who  said  to  my  committee: 

We  must  have  a  trained  force  large  enough 
to  make  our  resources  and  weapons  instantly 
available  for  our  needs. 

Such  training  must  be  given  in  time  of 
peace. 


Small  Business  Defense  Plants  Act  of 
1950 — Radio  Commentator  for  Cooper- 
ative Lea^ne  of  the  Uaited  States  Urges 
Immediate  Action  on  Sparkman-Pat- 
man  Bill — States  Small  Business  Uso- 
ally  Bypassed  in  Defense  Plans — Small 
Easiness  Legislation  Needed  To  Pro- 
tect Freedom  and  Competition  and  To 
Step  Up  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Cr   TiJCAS 

IN  THE  HOrsn  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  August  28.  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace J.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a 
Nation-wide  broadcast  on  Monday.  Au- 
gust 7.  1950.  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
comment  to  the  companion  bills  S.  3978 
and  H.  R.  9243  to  create  a  Small  Defense 
Plants  Corporation.  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  bill  was  introduced  on  July  26  by 
the  distineruished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  Senator 
John  J.  Sparkman.  of  Alabama,  while  I 
introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations representing  16.000.000 
Americans  who.  together  with  their  fam- 
ilies, account  for  60.000.000  of  our  150.- 
000.000  population,  which  are  backing 
the  Sparkman-Patman  till.  Surely,  this 
support  would  be  impressive  in  any 
cause.  In  support  of  small  business,  it  is 
doubly  impressive,  not  only  because  of 
the  numerical  support  represented  by 
these  fine  organizations  but  because  the 
group  Is  a  complete  cross  section  of 
America  representin.e.  as  it  does,  small 
business,  labor,  farmers,  and  consumers. 
The  organizations  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Campbell  are  a  part  of  the  small  business 
antimonopoly  conference  which  has 
made  many  splendid  contrllwtlons  to  the 
cause  of  small  business  during  the  past 
year.    Mr.  Campbells  remarks  follow : 

'  Oood  evening.  It  U  getting  harder  and 
harder  to  foUow  the  i  iiiHl— jniul  merry-go- 
round  aa  defenae  and  OBOMttaation  measures 
are  debated  in  the  Congrew.  Unfurtimaiely 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  aeparatc  the  politi- 
cal motives  which  affect  the  CoocrMi  In  this 
election  year  and  the  sincere  dUfermces  of 


(pinion  which  grow  out  cf  any  normal  leg- 
islative battle. 

A  distinguished  Congreasman  told  tis  this 
noon  that  a  great  deal  of  the  scrapping  In  the 
Congress  has  been  very  insincere.  I  am 
afraid  that's  a  true  appraisal. 

As  of  the  present  moment  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  predict  what  forms  the 
legislation  on  aliocationa,  priorities,  price 
and  wage  controls,  taxation,  and  other  mat- 
ters will  take.  It  ts  poaslble.  however,  to  give 
you  an  Illustration  or  two  of  what  Is  involved 
m  these  decisions  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Last  week  we  warned  that  monopoly  was 
rearing  Its  ugly  head  In  a  provision  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  would  have 
wiped  out  the  antitrust  laws.  This  week, 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  this  pro- 
vision, section  508.  wUl  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide fairly  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
roughshod  destruction  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Senator  SPAaKMAN  and  Congressman  Ceixfr 
have  Introduced  amendments  which  should 
ciarffy  that  section. 

SMALL-BUSINESS    DEFENSE    PLANTS    ACT    OF     19  50 

In  World  War  n  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic controls  In  the  hands  of  a  few  cor- 
porations was  speeded  by  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  protection  early  enough 
for  small,  competitive  Industries.  Already  a 
group  of  congressional  leaders  Is  moving 
toward  the  creation  of  a  Small  Defense 
Plants  Corporation  which  could  facilitate 
the  use  of  smaller  business  organizations, 
firms,  partnerships,  and  cooperatives  which 
could  increase  national  production  and  de- 
centralise industry. 

Representatives  of  15  national  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  small  business,  farm, 
labor,  and  cooperative  enterprise  met  with 
Senator  Spaskman  and  Congressman  Pat- 
MAK  this  week  to  map  strategy  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  corporation. 

Represented  In  the  coalition  are  about 
18.000.000  Americans.  These  jjeople.  together 
with  their  families,  make  up  more  than  60,- 
000.000  of   Americas    150.000,000  people. 

The  purpose  of  this  small-business  legis- 
lation Is  twofold:  First,  to  protect  freedom 
and  competition  within  indtistry.  and  sec- 
ond, to  step  up  national  production  by 
making  use  of  the  manpower.  Initiative,  and 
facilities  of  the  majority  of  American  busi- 
nesses which  are  usually  bypassed  in  de- 
fense production  when  speed  seems  to  call 
for  the  use  of  only  the  biggest  of  big  btisi- 
ness. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  contracts  will 
be  placed  for  nearly  $15,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services.  This  Is  nearly  half  as 
much  money  as  the  American  economy  han- 
dled in  the  depression  year  of  1932. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  these  war  con- 
tracts, if  they  follow  the  pattern  of  the  last 
war.  will  be  let  by  negotiation,  and  only 
25  percent  by  competitive  bid. 

If  there  is  no  adequate  machinery  for 
directing  this  tremendous  flow  cf  btisiness 
into  the  smaller  enterprises  we  will  wind 
up  with  75  or  100  businesses  doing  90  per- 
cent of  all  war  and  defense  production. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  small  biul- 
nesa  aa  such  is  interested  In  a  proposed 
small-business  defense  corporation.  The 
Interest  of  labor,  agriculture,  arul  coopera- 
tives Is  less  obvious. 

BCASCNS  WHT  LABOR.   FABMXXS.  AKD  COKStTMERS 
srPPOKT  H.  B.   9243 

The  representative  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  America's  larg- 
est independent  trade  union,  put  a  finger 
on  part  of  the  answer  when  be  said  the 
lions  share  of  his  union's  contracts  are 
with  small  buslnesKes.  Ihey  are  so  small 
that  they  cannot  aflijrd  to  send  a  man  to 
Washington  to  look  for  Government  con* 
tracts.  They  are  likely  to  be  "gobbled  up" 
If  the  process  of  merger  is  lnten^ifled  Th# 
long-run  life  of  his  luiion  is,  therefore,  iden- 


tified   with   the   continuation    of   small    and 
competitive  business 

There  are  bieeer  is.-ues  at  stake,  however. 
Doctor  Adams  ol  Michigan  Siate  University 
put  It  to  tiie  group  this  way.  "The  values 
Me  are  fie-itir.jt  for  are  democratic  vr»laes. 
Unless  the  battle  Is  Joined  and  the  batTle  Is 
won  now.  you  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  fight  aga^n."  Doctor  Adams  pointed  out 
that  the  giants  in  the  steel  Industry  are 
buying  up  The  small  fabricating  piauts, 
creatine  a  ereater  mvjnopoly  situation  in 
steel.  He  then  quoted  Judge  Learned  Hand 
a-s  saying.  "The  Sherman  Act  was  r.ot  pass*»d 
to  condone  good  trusts  or  to  condemn  bad 
trusts,    but    to   outlaw   all   trusts" 

A  representative  of  the  Independent  Tire 
Dealers  told  the  congressional  leaders  a  story 
which  il'ustrptes  the  situation  that  faces  us. 
During  the  last  war  when  the  need  for  rub- 
ber became  critical,  a  group  of  tire  dealers 
went  to  the  Army's  procurement  division 
and  offered  their  facilities  in  recapping  and 
retreading  tires  The  Army  official  said  that 
while  he  was  Interested  In  small  business.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Army  to  deal 
with  a  laree  number  of  independent  enter- 
prises, and  that  they  would  automatically 
have  to  ask  the  major  tire  companies  to  han- 
dle retreading  and  recapping 

The  small  tire  dealer  representative  then 
pointed  out  that  85  percent  of  the  facilities 
for  recapping  and  retreading  were  in  the 
hands  of  small  dealers,  that  the  tire  industry 
had  discouraged  retreading  tires  because  that 
cut  into  their  market,  and  that  the  big  rub- 
ber companies  would  find  It  Impossible  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  Army,  faced  with  these  facts,  changed 
Its  mind  and  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
retreading  and  recapping  was  done  by  smaU, 
independent  businessmen. 

Our  cooperatives  had  a  similar  situation 
during  the  last  war.  The  big  oU  companies 
frowned  on  reprocessing  lubrlcatintr  cil. 
They  apparently  were  afraid  that  American 
constimers  would  find  out  that  reprocessed 
ell  ts  almost  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  bet- 
ter than,  the  original  lubricating  oil.  The 
co-op  refiner}'  at  CofleyviUe.  Kans  .  offered  to 
tmdertake  the  job,  and  before  the  war  was 
over,  reprocessed  millions  of  gallons  of  lube 
oil  for  training  planes 

If  the  present  crisis  turns  Into  a  full- 
blown war.  and  the  enemy  resorts  to  the  use 
of  atom  bombs.  It  might  be  possible  to  wipe 
out  a  large  section  of  concentrated  industry. 
If  that  happened,  our  defense  production 
would  have  to  be  handled  by  decentrHlized 
plants.  It  might  be  wise  natiotial  policy  to 
build  up  tho?e  enterprises  now. 

Doctor  Mund  of  the  University  of  WL=con- 
sln.  analyzing  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Corporation  bill  for  the  group,  pointed  to  the 
great  need  for  channeling  a  substantial 
part  of  defense  btisiness  through  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  so  that  there  will  be  small 
business  left  when  the  war  is  over.  If  this 
Is  not  done,  we  may  wind  up  the  present  In- 
ternational crisis  with  nothing  but  monopo- 
listic big  business  on  our  hands. 

If  I  may  quote  Dr.  Mund  again,  he  cited 
the  Romana  aa  saying.  "In  time  of  war  the 
laws  are  silent.  Monopoly  trends  vrrow  with 
impunity." 

THl  I3SrrS  CONraOKTING  THE  CONGEESS 

On  Capitol  Hill  there  seems  to  be  terrific 
demand  fur  both  wage  and  price  controls. 
These.  11  they  are  to  be  enacted,  otight  to  be 
tied  in  with  an  excesa-proOts  tax  which  would 
wipe  out  entirely  any  prr.fits  made  out  of  the 
war  above  the  prewar  profit  level  That  is 
the  only  kind  of  an  excess-profits  tax  which 
will  be  equal  to  a  freeze  of  either  prices  or 
wages.  There  seems  to  be  no  sentiment, 
hcwever,  to  go  quite  that  far.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  ol  coijlness  In  respon- 
sible circles  to  the  excess-profit*  tax  propoaal. 

I'  profits  wfre  cut  cfl  ;it  their  present  level 
there  woula  bs  no  reaaou  for  complaint  on 
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the  pmrx  d  bu«tne€»  »nd  industry.  The  A»80- 
cUtcd  Press  reported  last  wwk  Ui«i  460  cof- 
panxyoo*  In  virtually  every  field  of  buslnen 
shoved  proflU  averaging  43  percent  hlgber  In 
tlM  second  quarter  of  19S0  than  In  the  Hone 
period  at  last  year 

lisMvred  In  dollars,  the  pre  fit  of  these 
eorpontions  for  tbe  first  6  mcntbs  of  196) 
was  $3,860  OOO.OCC  Ail  thla  zncney  wa« 
camsd  before  the  Korean  war  »tarted. 

Senator  O'Mahomt  has  been  pu8hln<?  hard 
for  an  exce.-A-profli«  tax.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee last  week  that  corporations'  proflU  are 
running  at  an  all-tune  high  and  are  rapidly 
Increasing. 

"Paitsage  of  the  military  spending  bills  will 
open  the  floodgntes  of  Inflation  unless  we 
take  Immecilate  Btepa  to  control  the  deluge  of 
dt^Uars  by  new  taxes  which  will  prevent  pri- 
vate purchasing  power  from  ccmpeilnw;  with 
newly  created  Govenunent  purchasing 
pc'wer." 

Concluding  hU  testimony,  the  Wyoming 
Senator  said.  "Obviously,  corpersie  profits 
throughout  World  War  II  could  have  made  a 
much  larger  contribution  to  the  current  cost 
of  the  war  than  they  »ere  called  upoa  to  do.  ' 

As  you  can  see.  the  Issues  which  are  being 
settled  on  Capitol  Hill  this  week  Involve  more 
than  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  adequate 
controls  and  adequate  taxation.  TT'e  decl- 
alona  as  to  how  the  Job  of  defense  la  carried 
forward  may  well  determine  what  sort  of  an 
economy  we  have  when  this  period  of  crisis 
Is  over. 


Sabveriive  Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

cr   MINN'S'   T A 

IN  THE  HOU?=E  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  19S0 

Mr  ELATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  this  so-called  subversive 
control  bill  <H.  R.  9490)  now  under  con- 
sideration. I  vkiU  not  attempt  to  di.scu.ss 
each  and  every  unsound  provi.sion  m  this 
measure,  becau.se  the  bill  itself  l.s  un- 
sound starting  with  it.s  enactiner  clause 
and   ending?   with   the  last   r>erlod. 

H.  R  9490.  like  its  predecessor,  the 
Mundt-I.'ixon  bill,  is  a  vicious  and  re- 
pressive measure.  Under  the  pretext  of 
fighting  comm  un.sm.  thi.s  bill  would  ttive 
to  a  Government  bureau  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  organizations.  It 
provides  that  any  organization  shall  be 
Judged,  not  on  the  b&sis  of  the  acts  of  its 
membership,  but  on  their  alleged  beliefs 
in  accordance  with  the  whims  of  a  Gov- 
ernment board. 

This  bill  suffers  from  every  constitu- 
Uonal  defect  in  the  book.  It  is  vague  and 
Indefinite.  It  wotild  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  speech,  free  press,  free 
thouBht.  and  free  association.  It  under- 
mines the  legal  doctrine  of  due  process, 
and  It  .sutMtitutes  guilt  by  a.sAociation 
for  the  historic  American  doctrine  of 
personal  guilt.  Offered  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  hysteria,  this  Kruesome  and  un- 
American  measure  is  an  effort  to  destroy 
d(mocracy  in  the  name  of  anticom- 
muiiLsm. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  bill 
is  cleft!  ly  to  close  all  legal  avenues  of  ex- 
pre'ision  by  which  the  American  people 
can  effect  political  and  social  reform  m 
this  country  For  It  can  be  used,  and  If 
pa  sod  It  v.  Ill  in  due  time  be  uaed.  to 


harass  and  destroy  labor  unions  and  all 
types  of  liberal  and  proKresslve  orpanlza- 
tions.  Hitler  enfiineered  his  Reichsta;,' 
fire  and  tiien  used  it  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainin.tj  vestiges  of  democracy  in  Ger- 
many. This  bill  Ls  a  legislative  version  of 
the  ReichstaK  fire. 

I  am  R0in«?  to  vote  against  this  danger- 
om  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am  able  to 
say  here  that  every  liberal  organization 
in  the  country  Is  hoping  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  will  do  hkewlse.  The  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the 
American  Federation  of  La^r  are 
against  this  bill.  The  AVC.  the  ADA.  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  many  other  great 
national  organizations  are  opposed  to  its 
passage.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  has  voiced  its  oppasition. 

Here  I  will  quote  from  statements 
made  by  a  few  of  the  many  prominent 
Americans  v^ho  have  testified  against 
this  bill  or  similar  legislation: 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  of  the  NAACP, 
had  this  to  say: 

This  bill  purports  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  certain  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities.  It  Is  Impossible  to  see  how 
proposals  of  this  kind  can  do  anything  other 
than  undermine  the  basic  freedoms  of  our 
country. 

The  powers  vested  In  the  three-man  loyalty 
board,  which  this  bill  would  establish,  are 
so  sweeping  that  almost  any  organization 
might  be  affected,  ranging  from  a  college 
fraternity  which  holds  secret  meetings  to  a 
labor  union  wh'.ch  refuses  to  divulge  a  list  of 
Us  members. 

The  net  effect  of  such  a  law  would  be  to 
replace  the  supposed  menace  of  communism 
with  a  concentration  camp  atmosphere  In 
which  all  persons  who  seek  to  promote  social 
progress  would  be  suspected  of  activities 
ag.ilnst  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  wou.d  be  unjustly 
harassed  under  this  law. 

This  bill  would  be  likened  to  an  effort  to 
Jail  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  cancer 
Instead  of  seeking  the  cause  and  cure  of 
cancer. 

Mrs.  Ale.xander  Stewart,  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  stated  in  part; 

We  oppose  this  bill  because  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt at  direct  thought  control.  It  has  the 
effect  of  undermlnlni;  the  right  of  free  speech. 
free  thought,  and  peaceful  action  and  as- 
sembly of  people  who  have  committed  no 
crime  against  the  Government  but  who,  as 
members  of  a  proscrit>ed  ort;anlzatlon.  are 
subject  to  Intimidation,  persecution,  and  loss 
of  livelihood. 

Mr.  James  Patton.  President  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  stated: 

TlM  KaUonal  Farmers  Union  always  has 
regarded  this  legislation  as  unconstitutional 
and  that  It  authorizes  Invasions  of  Individual 
llberticK  which  are  repugnant  to  the  basic 
character  of  our  national  existence.  Denial 
of  the  fundamental  guaranilca  of  Individual 
liberties  contained  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
eli'ewhere  In  the  Constitution  canrot  but 
weaken  that  magnificent  document  as  a 
whole. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  came  out 
fti.ainst  all  legislation  of  this  type  when 
he  wrote  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities: 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
bin  and  to  th.«  analynlH  made  bv  our  le^al  de- 
pBrtrn'ot,    I    concluded    that    there   did    not 


seem  to  be  any  good  reafon  why  such  a  bill 
as  H  R.  7596  should  be  pas-sed  by  the  Congreas 
ol  the  United  States  We  can  deal  with  the 
Communist  question  which  H.  R.  7595  seeks 
to  deal  with  In  a  satisfactory  way  without 
resorting  to  the  enactment  of  legiolation  such 
ai  to  Included  in  H  R.  7595. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Boston  Area,  stated: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Nixon  b.ll  because  It 
•  *  *  If  passed,  would  abrogate  Ameri- 
ca's long-cherUhed  freedom.  I  Sincerely  be- 
lieve, as  a  churchman  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  spiritual  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  Is  founded,  that  legislation  of  this 
pattern  Is  more  In  accord  with  police-state 
governments  than  It  Is  with  democratic  gov- 
ernments, and  ultimately  will  destroy  the 
rights  of  a  free  people. 

Here  I  wish  to  insert  a  large  section  of 
the  stntemenf  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harris, 
Assistant  General  Coun^iel  of  the  Ccn- 
gi-ess  of  Industrial  Organizations,  before 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
In  opposition  to  the  Mundt-Nixon  and 
Wood  bills,  because  It  sets  forth  my  own 
views  and  because  It  represents  the  views 
cf  a  larce  and  important  se^m*»nt  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  Mr.  Harris 
stated: 

Thi  Nixon  and  Wood  Bnxs  iNnuNOK  Civil 
Rights 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Nixon  and  Wood  bUls  which.  In  otir  judg- 
ment, violate  constitutional  rights  of  due 
process,  freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly. 

1.    THK    BIIXS   BBCULATS   OPINION.    NOT    C°ONDt7CT 

A  very  basic  objection  to  both  of  these 
bills  is  that  their  purpose  la  to  police  and 
regulate  not  action  or  conduct,  but  thought 
and  exi  reaslon.  Under  these  bills.  crganlz;i- 
tlons  and  Individuals  are  punUhed.  re- 
strained, and  regimented  solely  on  the  basis 
cf  political  opinlcns,  rather  than  on  the 
bai>ls  of  overt  acts  of  disloyalty. 

It  has  been  traditional  In  this  country,  and 
in  other  democratic  countries,  to  allow  the 
wlde.<«t  poat^lble  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Belief  and  speech  hi>8tlle  to  the 
existing  system  of  government  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  is  protected  by  our  ConsUtu- 
tlon,  unless  It  takes  the  fcrm  of  advocating 
some  cotirse  of  conduct  In  circumstances 
svch  as  to  make  It  probable  that  unlawful 
action  will  In  fact  ensue.  In  the  language 
used  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes  In  first  enunciat- 
ing what  has  since  been  known  as  the  clear 
and  present  danger  test,  freedom  ot  speech 
can  be  restricted  only  If  "the  words  used  are 
used  in  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  they  will  bring  atxjut  the  substantive 
evils  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent " 
SOienck  v.  United  States  (349  U.  S  47.  82). 
More  recently.  In  Bridges  v.  Caltfornta  (314 
U.  8.  262),  the  Supreme  Court  said  (p  363) : 

"Whut  fliiaUy  emerges  from  the  "clear  and 
present  danger'  cases  Is  a  working  principle 
that  the  iubstantlve  evil  muit  be  extremely 
serious  and  the  degree  of  Imminence  ex- 
tremely high  before  utterances  can  t>e  pun- 
ished." 

And  still  more  recently,  in  Thomas  v. 
Collins  (323  U.  6.  616.  630)  : 

"Only  the  gravest  abuses,  endangering 
paramount  Interests,  give  occasion  for  pei- 
mlsslble  llmlt-itlon." 

In  the  Kl..;htleth  Congress,  the  sponsors  of 
the  Muntlt-Nlxon  bill  sought  to  Jiutlfy  Its 
restriction  of  freedom  of  thought,  sjieech.  and 
assembly  on  the  ground,  aming  others,  that 
the  bill  proceeded  only  against  organUut- 
tluns.  and  did  not  prevent  Individuals  from 
malnUlnlng  or  advocating  absUact  views 
concerning  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
bill.    But  If  freedom  cf  thought  and  freedom 
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of  sp>eech  kflB  any  meaning,  particularly  In 
the  polltleal  Held,  it  must  necessarily  in- 
clude the  right  to  create  and  work  through 
orpanlzatlons.  For,  under  the  political  sys- 
tems which  have  developed  in  the  dem'>- 
cratlc  countries,  effective  political  action 
means  group  action — action  through  p>olitlcal 
parties,  labor  unions,  and  other  associations. 

The  right  to  create,  to  aollclt  others  to  Join, 
and  to  act  through  such  organizations  Is, 
therefore,  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  Is  the  form  which  the  freedom  of  assembly 
of  earlier  times  takes  In  a  more  populous 
country  and  a  more  complicated  s<x:iety. 
Such  groups  often  aflord  the  only  eflective 
vehicle  for  the  exercise  of  free  speech.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  specifically  held  that  the 
right  to  solicit  others  to  join  organizations 
Is  protected  by  the  first  amendment.  It 
said: 

"It  was  not  by  accident  or  coincidence  that 
the  rights  to  freedom  In  speech  and  press 
were  coupled  in  a  single  guaranty  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances.  All 
the.se,  though  not  Identical,  are  Inseparable. 
They  are  cognate  rights  •  •  •  and 
therefore  are  united  In  the  first  article's  as- 
surance." (Thomas  v.  Collins  (323  U.  S.  516. 
630).) 

If.  therefore,  the  restrictions  which  this 
bin  places  upon  freedom  cf  thought,  speech 
and  assembly  can  be  Justified  under  our  Con- 
Btltutlon.  or  reconciled  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. It  cannot  be  on  the  basis  that  organ- 
izations rather  than  individuals  are  regu- 
lated. The  only  Justification  would  be  some 
overwhelming  necessity  for  the  legislation. 
We  submit  that  no  such  necessity  exists. 

t.    THE   BnXS   THatATTN    THX    EXISTtNCt    OF    ALL 
PaOCRESSIVE     OaCAKIZATlO.NS 

The  NUcn  bill  deals  with  two  types  of  or- 
ganizations: "Communist  political  organ- 
izations" and  "Communist-front  organiza- 
tions." 

A  "Communist  political  organization"  Is 
defined  In  section  3  (3)  as  having  "some,  but 
not  necessarily  all.  of  the  ordinary  and  usual 
characteristics  of  a  political  party."  and 
which  (a)  Is  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  (bi  oper- 
ates primarily  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
that  movement.  However,  we  are  at  a  loss  as 
to  why  this  definition  Is  Included  in  the  bill, 
since  It  does  not  seem  to  be  controlling  for 
any  purpose. 

For  section  13  (a)  of  the  bUl  creates  a  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  which  U  to 
determine  whether  an  organization  Is  a 
"Communist  political  organUaUon."  In 
making  thus  determination,  the  Board  Is  not 
referred  to  the  definition  In  section  3  ( 3 1 .  but 
Is  to  take  into  consideration  a  long  list  of 
factors  enumerated  In  section  14  (C) .  These 
Include  the  extent  to  which  the  organiza- 
tion's policies  are  formulated  to  effectuate 
the  policies  of  the  foreign  government  or 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu- 
nist mov?ment;  the  extent  to  which  Its 
views  and  policies  do  not  deviate  from 
tbose  of  such  foreign  movement  or  organiza- 
tion; the  extent  to  which  it  sends  members 
to  any  foreign  country  for  Instruction  In  the 
principles  of  the  world  CommunUt  move- 
ment; the  extent  to  which  It  falls  to  disclose 
or  resists  efforts  to  obtain  lists  of  its  mem- 
bers; and  so  on  and  so  on.  There  are  eight 
numbered  paragraphs  enumerating  consider- 
ations of  thU  type.  One  of  the  paragraphs 
has  numerous  subdivisions.  The  Board  Is 
directed  to  take  all  of  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration, but  U  not  told  what  weight  It 
shall  give  to  any  particular  factor,  or  even 
that  It  must  find  the  existence  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  factors  before  concluding 
that  an  organlxation  Is  a  Communist  politi- 
cal organlntlon.  It  is.  therefore,  apparent 
that  an  organization  may  be  labeled  as  a 
•Communist  political  organization  '  solely  on 


the  basis  of  ideas  and  opinions,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  Illegal  acts. 

The  provision  In  the  bill  that  resistance  to 
efforts  to  obtain  membership  lists  is  a  hall- 
mark of  a  Communist  political  organiza- 
tion is  particularly  objectionable  to  labor 
organizations,  which  have  learned  through 
long  experience  that  the  submission  of  such 
lists  is  the  first  step  to  a  blacklist  through 
which  an  organization  may  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

A  "Communist-front  organization"  Is  de- 
fined in  section  3  (4i  as  any  cx^anlzatlon 
which  is  either  under  the  control  of  a  "Com- 
mimlst  political  organization."  or  Is  pri- 
marily operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sup- 
port to  a  "Communist  political  organization." 
a  Communist  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  Communist  movement.  This  defini- 
tion also  seems  to  t)e  meaningless,  since  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  Is 
again,  in  section  14  (f).  furnished  with  a 
list  of  entirely  different  criteria  which  it  Is 
"to  take  Into  consideration"  in  determining 
whether  any  organization  is  a  "Communist- 
front  organization." 

These  criteria  are  the  identity  of  the  per- 
sons active  in  the  management  of  the  organ- 
ization "whether  or  not  holding  oCBce  there- 
in';  the  sources  of  Its  support,  financial  and 
otherwise;  the  uses  made  by  it  of  its  resources 
rrd  personnel;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
position  taken  by  the  organization  from  time 
to  time  on  matters  of  policy  does  not  deviate 
from  the  position  taken  by  ai.y  Communist 
political  organization.  Here  again,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  to  find  that  all  or  any 
stated  number  of  these  factors  exist. 

Thus,  under  this  bill.  If  a  few  Communlsta 
are  active  in  connection  with  a  labor  organi- 
zation, even  though  they  do  not  hold  office, 
that  fact  alone  could  furnish  the  basis  for 
a  finding  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Com- 
mission that  the  organization  Is  a  "Commu- 
nist-front organization." 

The  proposed  bill  could  very  easily  con- 
demn an  organization  as  Illegal  solely  be- 
cause its  policies  happen  to  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Commimlst  Party.  Thus,  sup- 
port by  a  labor  organization  of  objectives 
also  supported  by  Communists,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  enactment  of  an 
adequate  housing  program,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  rights,  could,  under  the  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  bill,  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  concltision  that  the  organization  Is 
a  "Communlst-front." 

Under  these  provisions,  not  only  labor  or- 
ganizations but  other  progressive  organiza- 
tions could  be  branded  as  subversive  and 
destroyed.  The  CIO  is  familiar  with  the  in- 
dlscriml-iate  use  of  such  terminology  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ur.-American  Ac- 
tivities. Both  CIO  and  CIO-PAC  have  been 
repeatedly  and  »Tongfully  denounced  as 
"Communist."  "Communist -front."  and  "to- 
talitarian "  organizations.  In  its  1944  report, 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
denounced  CIO-PAC  as  representing  'a  sub- 
versive Communist  campaign  to  subvert  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Its  totali- 
tarian program'  There  is  no  particular  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  set  up  in  this  bill  would 
be  any  more  responsible  or  any  less  reac- 
tionary than  this  congressional  committee 
has  l>een. 

The  Nixon  bill  Is  not  just  another  routine 
measure.  ThU  bill  Is  In  fundamental  con- 
Clct  with  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment and  with  the  premises  of  a  democratic 
society. 

If  the  Nixon  bill  shows  an  IndifTerence  to 
Civil  rights,  the  Wood  bill  flaunts  them  even 
more  callously.  It  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power,  by  fiat,  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  subject  to  no  review  whatever,  to 
destroy  any  organization.  For  the  Wood  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  Federal  em- 
plovee.  or  any  Individual  in  private  Industry 
employed  In  connection  with  the  perform- 


ance of  any  national  defense  contract,  to  be 
a  meml)er  of  or  to  support  any  organization 
designated  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General.  That  an  organization  so  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  could  not  survive 
under  the  Dill  is  a  point  which  scarcely  needs 
to  be  labored. 

The  Wood  bill  thus  gives  the  Attorney 
General  absolute  power  to  determine  what 
organizations  may  exist.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion In  stating  that  that  proposal  is  nakedly 
totalitarian 

We  thuik  It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  At- 
torney General  now  lists  organizations  as 
subversive  without  any  sort  cf  hearing  or 
any  opportunity  to  the  organization  to  dis- 
prove the  cha.'ge.  We  hcpe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  supply  this  deficiency  by 
holding  that  an  organization  listed  as  sub- 
versive   is    entitled    to    Judicial    review. 

But  what  the  Wood  bill  would  do  would 
be  much  worse.  At  the  present  time,  mem- 
bership In  organizations  on  the  Attorney 
General's  list  Is  treated  as  evidence  point- 
l!i5  to  possible  disloyalty,  but  as  evidence 
which  may  be  rebutted.  As  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  correctly  pointed  out.  there 
Is  a  vast  difTerence  between  that  and  making 
mere  membership  a  crim.e. 

There  is.  we  think,  no  question  whatever 
but  that  the  Wood  bill  would  l>e  held  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Coun  has 
squarely  held  that  mere  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  may  not  be  punished. 
DeJonge  v.  Oregon  (299  U.  S-  353). 

3  THE  PENALTY  PEOVISTON'S  OF  THI  ^^XO>^  Hill. 
ARZ  V.\CUE,  OPPKESSUT:.  and  rNCONSTITt;- 
TIONAL 

The  Nixon  bill  requires  "Communist  po- 
litical organizations"  and  'Communist- 
front  organizations"  to  register  as  such,  and 
to  file  certain  information  with  the  Attcmey 
General.  The  bill  requires  both  types  of 
organizations  to  file  a  list  of  all  officers  and 
full  financial  statements  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. In  addition.  "Communist  po- 
litical organizations"  are  required  to  submit 
a  full  list  of  members,  and  any  memt>er 
whose  name  is  not  submitted  is  required  to 
register  himself  All  of  this  data  is  to  lie 
available   for  public  inspection. 

Both  "Communist  political  organizations" 
and  "Communlst-front  organizations"  are 
required  by  the  bill  to  label  all  niall  in- 
tei.ded  for  more  than  one  person  as  Dis- 
seminated   by    a    Commumst 

organization.'  They  are  also  required  to 
initiate  all  radio  broadcasts  which  they 
sponsor  with  this  announcement :   "The  fol- 

lowly  program  is  sponsored  by , 

a  Communist  organization." 

An  additional  disability  which  Is  Imposed 
upon  "Communist  political  organizations" 
and  "Communist -front  organizations  "  is  the 
loss  of  tax  exemptions  which  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy. 

Where  an  organization  Is  ordered  to  file 
and  register,  and  fails  to  do  so,  a  fine 
from  »2.C00  to  $5,000  m-ay  be  imposed. 
Where  the  failure  is  due  to  the  decision  of 
a  particular  executive  officer,  the  pre- 
scribed punishment  for  luch  an  officer  is 
a  fine  of  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment from  2  to  5  years,  or  tjoth.  Each 
day  of  failure  to  register  constitutes  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

In  the  Eizhtleth  Congress  the  sponsors 
of  the  Muudt-Nlxon  bill,  which  was  the 
predecessor  of  this  bill,  a.-gued  that  it  waa 
a  mild  measure  because  it  did  not  outlaw 
organizations  labeled  as  "Communist  politi- 
cal organizations"  or  'Communlst-front  or- 
ganizations." Such  a  claim  is  completely 
misleading.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  registration  requirements  amount  to  de- 
struction. This  is  s(j  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  organizations  which  are  made  to  regis- 
ter are  subject  by  legislative  fiat  to  the 
stigma  of  disloyalty.  Any  claim  that  this 
bill  does  not  destroy  or  outlaw  these  organ- 
Iziiiions  reduces  itself  to  the  assertion  that 
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th»   bill   compels   them  to  commit   suicide, 
ratber  than  destroys  them  outrUht 

Of  course  It  U  obvious  that  If  thrse  or- 
fruitoitlons  enjoy  a  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  exist  and  to  carry  on  their  activi- 
ties Uurough  the  esareta*  of  cItU  rights, 
then  that  right  may  not  be  taipalred  even 
by  a  rafUtratlon  requirement,  not  to  speak 
of  ttaa  mall  and  tax  dtaabllltles  which  are 
written  Into  th«  bill.  In  Thomas  v. 
(323  U.  S.  516.  589),  the  Supreme 
Ootirt  said:  "As  a  matter  of  principle  a  re- 
quirement of  registration  In  ordar  to  make 
a  public  speech  would  seem  ganarally  in- 
compatible with  the  exercUe  of  free  speech 
and  free  asacmb^y." 

The  blacklist  which  would  reault  from 
would  In  Itself  be  suflBclent  to 
an  O(it*iil**tlon.  For  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  persorw  listed  as  mem- 
bers of  Communist  political  organisations 
wouia  thereafter  be  unable  to  secure  Joba. 
Indeed,  the  labeling  last  year  of  certain 
Htilly-wtxKl  writers  as  Communists  led  their 
employers  to  breach  written  employment 
contracts.  Such  a  blacklist  would  llkewlte 
be  poaalbla  In  the  case  of  a  Communlst- 
Xront  ofganlBatlon.  even  though  such  organl- 
are  not  required  to  submit  mem- 
Utts.  since  they  are  required  to  dls- 
eloaa  the  sources  of  their  funds,  and  that 
Inlonnatlon  would  serve  to  Identify  con- 
tributors to  the  orgai;lzatlon 

The  bill  carrlea  certain  additional  penalties 
specifically  directed  against  meml)ers  of  the 
condemned  organizations.  Thus,  under  »,he 
bill.  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  meml)er  ol  a 
CommunLn  poIltJoU  organization  to  hold 
any  nonelective  olBce  or  employment  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  apply  for  a  pass- 
port. Any  Government  offlctal  who  appoints 
or  employ*  any  such  Individual,  or  who  issues 
a  passport  to  such  an  Individual.  Is  likewise 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  Penalties 
for  violation  of  these  provisions  are  a  fine 
Of  not  leas  than  li.OOO  or  more  than  $5,000. 
cr  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  2  or  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  appears  to  apply 
both  to  organlratlons  and  Individuals.  This 
•action  of  the  bill  makes  It  Illegal  for  any 
person,  defined  elsewhere  as  either  an  In- 
dividual or  organization,  knowingly  to  con- 
spire with  any  other  person  to  perform  any 
act  which  would  substantially  facilitate  the 
establl.-hment  In  this  country  of  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  under  foreign  domina- 
tion. A  violation  of  this  section  Is  pun- 
ishable by  fines  up  to  $10,000.  imprison- 
ment up  to  10  years,  or  both. 

One  objection  to  this  provision  of  the  bill 
Is  that  it  does  not  require  that  the  action 
which  would  aid  the  Communist  movement 
be  undertaken  for  that  purpose  or  with  that 
Intention,  but  only  that  It  be  done  know- 
ingly. "Knowlnvjly"  in  criminal  statutes  has 
anmatlmaa  been  interpreted  as  requiring  only 
•  f'twawiwuM  ftct,  and  under  the  strictest  con- 
struction means  only  that  the  defendant 
contemplated,  or  should  have  contemplated, 
the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  In  bargaining  col- 
lecUvely  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
requests  a  reasonable  wage  Increase,  one 
polled  by  the  workers  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  and  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  reject  the  requeat.  Certainly  it 
could  be  said  that  the  rejection  of  such  a 
request  would  substantUlly  facilitate  the 
eaubllshment  of  a  Communut  regime  In 
this  country  by  depriving  the  workers  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  creating  hos- 
tility between  labor  and  capital.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  could 
thus  be  Indicted  and  sent  to  Jail  under 
thla  provision  for  re>sctlng  the  unlon'a  de- 
mand.    On  the  other  hand,  the  union  could 


JUKt  as  well  be  convicted  under  the  bill  for 
putting  forwiird  a  demand  which  might  tend 
to  create  industrial  strife  Riid  thus  aid  the 
Communist  Purty. 

Section  4  of  the  Nixon  bill  Is  not  aimed  at 
act«  or  conduct,  which  are  capable  ol  pre- 
cise definition.  Rather  It  Is  the  Intention 
Of  this  section  to  punl&h  as  a  crime  mere  ad- 
vocacy, argument,  or  persuasion,  whether  or 
not  calculated  In  the  circumstances  to  lead 
to  the  Immediate  commission  of  overt  Ille- 
gal acts.  As  we  have  already  stressed,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  consistently  ruled  that 
mere  advocacy  of  Ideas,  however  odious,  can- 
not, under  our  Constitution,  be  restrained 
or  punished. 

4.    THS        NIXON        BILLS        PROCEDLTIKS        IGNORZ 
COMUON   LAW  BAFSGUAKOS 

One  would  expect  that  a  bill  which  Im- 
poaaa  such  dra&tlc  penalties  upon  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  would  scrupulously 
adhere  to  the  time-honored  procedural  pro- 
tections which  are  the  boatits  of  the  Anglo- 
American  legal  and  constitutional  systems. 
This  would  Include  provision  for  fair  trial 
on  the  Issues  before  a  Judge  and  Jury  and 
the  application  of  the  usual  rule  that  a 
defendant  In  a  criminal  case  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty  and  must  be 
convicted  uptm  evidence  establishing  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  If  an  organi- 
zation refuses  to  accept  the  brand  or  stigma 
which  the  bill  would  stamp  upon  It.  certain 
procedural  reqiilromenta  are  laid  down  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General,  not  through 
a  criminal  proceeding,  but  through  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  to  Impose  the  bill's 
brand  on  them.  Under  these  administra- 
tive procedures  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  Is  authorized  to  make  an  ad- 
ministrative finding,  after  a  hearing,  that 
the  organization  Involved  Is  a  Communist 
political  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

The  Commission's  hearing,  like  all  ad- 
ministrative hearings,  is  without  Jury  and 
wholly  lacking  In  those  protections  to  the 
defendant  which  would  obtain  In  a  criminal 
trial.  The  hearing  Itself  Is  not  before  a 
Judge  but  before  a  ii'ederal  board. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  merely  prosecute 
the  accuaed  organization,  he  likewise  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  investigating  the 
organization.  In  so  doing,  he  Id  authorized 
by  the  law  to  sub(>ena  the  books  and  records 
of  the  organization  and  to  compel  testi- 
mony. Such  a  provision  would,  of  course, 
permit  the  Attorney  General  a  virtually  un- 
limited power  of  search  over  the  internal 
affairs  and  membership  lists  of  such  organi- 
zations as  labor  unions. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  findings  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Comrals&lun  that  an 
organization  is  Illegal,  within  the  meaning  of 
tlie  bill,  may  be  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  fur  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
6U  days.  Such  a  review,  of  course,  would 
consider  only  questions  of  law. 

The  legislative  findings  upon  which  the 
statutes  rcau,  the  trial  procedure  and  the 
review  procediue  make  mockery  of  our  con- 
stitutional guaranties  which  have  been 
developed  for  the  protectiou  uf  UeXeudauu 
in  criminal 
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The  Nixon  bill  Is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
most  cherished  constitutional  safeguards. 

It  Imposes  penalties  upon  Msoclatlon  and 
opinion  rather  than  upon  overt  actions. 

The  bill  la  so  loo«ely  drawn  that  It  could 
impose  a  black-cut  upon  the  civil  rights  of 
thousands  of  Individuals  who  would  be 
driven  from  progressive  organizations  out  of 
lear  that  that  the  vague  provisions  might  be 
mode  applicable  to  Uiem. 


Penalties  and  disabilities  are  imposed  upon 
Individuals,  mt  as  a  result  of  unlawful  activ- 
ities hut  merely  upon  the  basis  of  RfB;iallf-n 
or  association.  Moreover,  the  operation  of 
various  provisions  would  permit  the  creation 
of  a  blacklist,  so  obnoxious  to  our  traditions. 

The  bill  wipes  out  the  fundamental  pro- 
tections for  defendants  in  criminal  caaea. 
It  substitutes  admlnlbtratlve  procedure  for 
due  process  of  law. 

The  definitions  of  the  bill  would  make  It 
possible  for  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed 
acalnst  labor  organizations,  and  the  vague 
character  of  the  bill's  standards  would  make 
possible  a  tremendous  expansion  of  lU  scope. 

At  best,  the  vagueness  of  the  bill  affords 
no  security  to  the  fair  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  free  political  discussion.  The  bill 
Is  strewn  with  terms  which  have  no  precise 
legal  meaning  and  which  wlU  force  reason- 
able men  to  act  at  their  peril.  In  Sfrom- 
berg  v.  California  (283  U.  8.  369.  369)  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  opportunity  for 
free  political  dlsctisslon  to  the  end  that 
gowrnment  may  be  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people  and  that  changes  may  be  ob- 
tained by  lawful  means,  an  opportunity 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  constitutional 
system.  A  statute  which  upon  Its  face,  and 
as  authoritatively  construed.  Is  so  vague  and 
Indefinite  as  to  permit  the  punishment  of 
the  fair  use  of  this  opportunity  is  repugnant 
to  the  guaranty  of  liberty  contained  In  the 
fourteenth  amendment." 

More  recenUy.  In  Winters  v.  Kew  York  (338 
U.  S.  507 h  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

"A  failure  of  a  statute  limiting  freedom 
of  expression  to  give  fair  notice  of  what  acu 
will  be  punished  and  such  statute's  Inclu- 
Blon  of  prohibitions  against  expressions,  pro- 
tected by  the  principles  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, violates  an  accused's  rights  under  pro- 
cedural due  process  and  freedom  of  speech 
or  press." 

Ihere  can  be  no  question  that  the  Nixon 
BUI  Is  so  pervasively  vague  as  to  impose 
broad  pressures  and  restraints  upon  the 
exercise  of  rights  of  political  expression. 
Moreover,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out.  vagueness  In  a  statute 
Involving  civil  rlghu  lays  the  basu  iix  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  application.  Such 
discrimination  Is  easily  directed  against 
minority  groups,  who.  more  than  other 
groups,  need  the  shield  of  constitutional 
protection. 

CCMCLU8IOV 

That  this  country  should  be  considering 
legislation  so  repressive  of  political  and  clvU 
rights  at  a  time  when  It  Is  in  no  real  danger 
from  the  Communist  movement  In  America, 
Is  surely  little  to  our  credit.  Our  fears,  and 
the  lengths  to  which  It  is  suggested  we 
should  go  to  soothe  them,  present  an  un- 
flattering contrast  to  the  recent  conduct  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  those  nations,  which 
have  no  such  tradition  of  continuous  demo- 
cratic government  as  we  have,  the  local 
Communist  Parties  possess  real  strength,  or 
did  a  short  time  ago.  The  Russian  armies 
were  and  are  close  Indeed  to  the  borders 
of  those  nations.  Tet  neither  France  nor 
Italy  resorted  to  any  such  extreme  measure 
as  outlawing  the  Communist  Party  or  pass- 
ing repressive  legislation.  Today  the  demo- 
cratic forces  In  those  countries,  with  the  aid 
of  ECA.  have  gained  greatly  In  strength, 
while  the  local  Communist  movements  have 
li3Bt  adherents.  If  those  countries,  gravely 
threatened,  could  show  such  devotion  to 
democracy,  surely  It  la  not  neceeaary  for  this 
nation,  of  all  countries  the  most  secure  from 
any  internal  threat,  to  turn  away  from  Its 
democratic  tradition. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WKCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marjc:  i  am  including  a  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Gecr:-;e  Sokolsky  on  August  20  over 
radio  station  WJZ,  New  York.  His 
comments  on  the  China  situation  are 
moit  pertinent  and  I  commend  them  to 
all  members  of  the  House. 

Faci 

The  Chinese  have  a  word  for  It — "mien 
tze."  Translated,  that  means  "face  "  If  a 
man  has  lost  face,  he  has  lost  what  we  call 
character,  position,  dignity.  He  Is  Just 
nothing  and  nobody. 

This  concept  of  personal  dignity,  of  pride, 
of  "face  "  Is  so  fundamental  in  the  oriental 
nature  that  It  can  never  be  Ignored.  Those 
who  have  lived  In  far  eastern  countries 
understand  this  and  are  very  careful  about 
It.  No  one  can  make  a  Chinese  or  Japanese 
lose  "face"  who  does  not  expect  repercus- 
sions. 

Now.  I  am  not  demoting  this  evening  to  a 
discussion  of  oriental  psychology,  although 
that  would.  I  am  sure,  be  interesting.  In- 
stead. I  want  to  apply  this  characteristic  of 
•face'"  to  the  effort,  including  war.  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  making  to  force  the  United 
Nations  to  accept  Soviet  China  as  a  member. 

Mao  T»e-tung.  the  head  of  Soviet  Cliina. 
has  "lost  face  "  with  the  Chinese  f>eople. 
Assisted  by  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  been  able 
to  conquer  China,  but  he  has  not  been  able 
to  get  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  With- 
out that  seat,  he  and  his  government  have 
no  position  in  international  relations.  Mao 
sits  in  Peiping.  but  it  Is  Chiang  Kai-sheks 
representative  who  spealts  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Soviet  Russia  must  have  lots  of  trouble 
With  Mao  Tse-tung  over  this  question. 
Naturally.  I  know  nothing  about  that  and 
can  only  surmise  what  goes  on  from  my 
general  understanding  of  the  Chinese  con- 
cept of  "face" 

Mao  undoubtedly  put  It  up  to  Stalin  to  get 
him  that  seat  In  the  United  Nations.  Maybe 
that  is  why  Molotov  has  been  spending  so 
much  time  in  China.  Mao  Tse-tung  has 
also  been  egging  on  the  British  and  the 
Indians  to  get  him  that  seat. 

The  principal  British  firm  In  China  is 
Jardine  Matheson  which  has  enormous  hold- 
ings there.  Its  manager  for  China  is  John 
Keswick  whom  I  know  well.  He  is  situated 
In  Shanghai.  From  Information  that  I  re- 
ceive from  old  friends  in  China,  the  Com- 
munists there  refuse  to  permit  him  to  leave 
the  country.  Other  British  and  American 
bUBiBeesmen  are  unable  to  leave.  The 
British  are  trying  to  salvage  Mao's  "face  "  in 
th«  hope  that  Mao  Tse-tung  wUl  not  con- 
fieeate  their  properties. 

Of  ct'urse.  tills  is  nonsense.  t>ecause  It  is 
inherent  in  the  Marxist  Ideology  that  all 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
ch:.ni:e  shall  be  government -owned.  Once 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  been  given  his  seat  in  the 
United  Nations,  he  will  be  so  much  stronger 
in  China,  that  he  will  follow  the  entire 
Communist  line  uncompromisingly. 

The  Russians  understand  this  situation 
much  more  clearly  than  the  BrltUh  do. 
They  understand  Mao  Tse-tung's  problem 
more  cleai'ly  than  Dean  Acbesou  does.    The 


Russians  are  by  race  and  training  not  Euro- 
peans but  Orientals.  Stalin  is  even  a 
Georgian,  an  Asiatic. 

Therefore,  they  mu.st  realize  that  If  they 
cannot  get  that  coveted  seat  In  the  United 
Nations  for  Mao  Tse-tung.  he  will,  sooner  or 
later,  feel  that  they  have  let  him  down.  He 
might  even  go  the  way  of  Tito  and  set  up  a 
schismatic  Marxist  power.  The  Riisslans 
would  then  either  have  to  get  rid  of  him  or 
Ic^e  the  value  of  the  Soviet  victory  in  China. 

Therefore,  they  started  the  Korean  war. 
Therefore.  Jacob  Malik  acts  as  he  does  In  the 
United  Nations.  Therefore,  they  are  sending 
Vlshinsky  and  Grcmyko  to  Lake  Success. 

They  must  save  Tao  Tse-tung's  face  and, 
for  that  matter,  their  own. 

If  that  is  what  they  must  do.  Is  it  to  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  help  them? 

■What  do  we  want? 

We  want  peace  But  we  also  want  that  no 
one  nation  should  master  the  human  race. 
We  desire  that  each  people,  great  or  small. 
former  friend  or  former  foe.  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent with  the  right  to  govern  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  traditions  and  choice. 

In  fact,  that  is  why  we  entered  World  War 
n.  In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill  said  that 
"•  •  •  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live' and  they  wish  to  ses 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them.     •     •     •" 

But  we  see  that  some  15  countries  have 
been  conquered  by  Soviet  Russia  In  whole  or 
in  part.  In  Asia.  Mongolia,  China,  and  most 
of  Korea  have  been  conquered.  Pressure  is 
being  put  on  French  Indochina.  Afghanistan. 
Kashmir,  and  Pakistan.  Any  one  of  these 
countries  could  be  conquered  out  of  China. 
Mongolia,  and  Siberia  whenever  Russia 
chooses.  They  cannot  defend  themselves. 
French  Indochina  can  be  defended  by  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  other  countries 
are  defenseless. 

India  realizes  the  plight  of  these  countries 
and  is  frightened.  That  is  why  Pandit  Nehru, 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Government,  is  trying 
to  act  as  a  middleman  between  the  United 
states  and  Soviet  Russia,  between  the  United 
Nations  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  Mayt)e  if  Mao 
Tse-tung's  face  can  be  saved,  he  will  not 
Invade  India.  There  might  even  be  a  bargain 
about  it. 

But  if  this  kind  of  scheming  can  succeed, 
then  Soviet  Russia  can  win  an  enormous  vic- 
tory. For  It  can  be  established  by  this  one 
fact  that  Stalin  is  the  master  of  the  world, 
that  the  United  Nations  must  obey  him.  that 
the  United  States  amounts  to  nothing. 
Stalin  wUl  have  proved  to  every  Asiatic  na- 
tion and  to  many  European  nations  that 
their  soundest  course  whether  they  like  It 
or  not.  will  be  to  obey  him. 

Such  an  enhancement  of  his  power  will 
destroy  the  United  Nations  and  will  isolate 
the  United  States.  Even  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  reconsider  its  position  because  of  its 
commercial  interests  in  China  and  India, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  they  could 
salvage  only  with  Stalin's  consent. 

It  is  clearly  logical  that  if  Mao  Tse-tung's 
representatives  are  seated  in  the  United 
Nations.  Stalin  has  won  his  biggest  victory 
and  the  United  States  has  suffered  a  supreme 
defeat. 

What  should  we  do? 

The  course  seems  pretty  clear.  The  entire 
question  of  who  represents  China  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  postponed  until 
after  the  Korean  war  Is  over.  If  the  Russians 
insist  upon  bringing  this  question  before  the 
United  Nations  now,  then  the  United  States 
should  employ  the  veto. 

If  Soviet  Russia  proposes  that  Soviet  China 
be  seated  in  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Slates  should  vote,  veto. 


If  Soviet  Russia  proposes  that  Soviet  Korea 
be  seated  in  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Slates  should  vote,  veto 

If  Soviet  Russia  boycotts  the  I'r.'.ted  Na- 
tions, let  her  stay  away  She  b<^ycotted  that 
b-ixly  from  January  13  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and  then  had  to  come  back  to  try  to  save 
Mao  Tse-tune's  face.  Stalin  cannot  save 
Mao's  face  by  boycotting  tiie  United  Nations 
again. 

Let  Soviet  Russia  try  what  she  will.  If  we 
keep  Mao  out  of  the  United  Nations,  we  weak- 
en Stalin's  position  In  Asia,  strengthen  re- 
spect lor  the  United  States  and  give  hope  to 
those  countries  that  want  to  l>e  Independent. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  wish  to  make. 

This  is  not  propaganda  for  my  good  friend. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  We  have  known  each  other 
for  msre  than  30  years  and  his  wife  Is  one 
of  my  closest  friends. 

Such  matters  are  personal  and  can  never  be 
considered  when  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake  We  Americans  must  learn 
not  to  be  pro-British  or  pro-French  or  pro- 
Chinese  or  pro-Russian.  Nor  should  we  be 
anti-  any  of  these  or  other  countries. 

We  should  be  pro- American. 

What  is  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  our  only  thought  Noth- 
ing else  matters.  No  other  yardstick  can  be 
truly  of  value  to  us. 

It  Is  to  America's  Interest  that  Mao  Tse- 
tung  should  continue  to  lose  face.  That  is 
cur  strongest  weapon  against  Stalin's  im- 
perialism. 

Therefore,  America  should  veto  Soviet 
China.  We  should  use  the  veto.  Our  people 
should  demand  of  its  Government  that  the 
veto  be  used  against  Soviet  China. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  gives  to  five 
natioris.  the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
Soviet  Russia.  France,  and  China,  the  right 
to  use  the  veto  In  the  Security  Council. 

This  was  written  into  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
small  nations  from  ganging  up  on  the  large 
ones.  It  was  an  American  proposal  and  one 
upon  which  we  Insisted. 

Thus  far.  only  Soviet  Russia  has  used  the 
veto  and  very  freely.  It  is  now  time  lor  the 
United  States  to  use  the  veto  to  save  Itself 
and  the  free  world.  This  Is  the  only  course 
that  is  to  our  advantage. 

Thank  you.  This  1*  George  Sokolsky.  Good 
night. 


MacArthur  Statement  on  Fortnota  Com- 
pletely in  Accord  With  President  Tru- 
man's Own  Statement  of  June  27,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  11.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  foliowing  article  Irom  the 

Washington  News  of  August  29,  1950: 

An  AaTinci.«.  Isstrx 

(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

The  President's  suppression  of  General 
MacArthur's  Formosan  statement  is  a  case 
of  politics  and  personalities  creating  an  arti- 
ficial Issue  where  none  exists  in  fact. 

In  his  statement  prepared  for  the  Veterans 
Of  Foreign  Wars  the  general  merely  explained 
the  military  reasons  l)ehlnd  the  President  s 
pronouncement  of  June  27  that  '"the  occupa- 
tion of  Formosa  by  Commuilst  forces  would 
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b*  h  aiT^ci  thrent  to  fh*  d^curlty  of  thf  P«clflo 
t^rrm  and  to  United  StJi'.«  f<  rcen  f^^rformlng 
their  lawful  »ii<l  paciwry  functlona  in  thut 

are*." 

Th«t  la  not  only  the  truth,  it  ts  also  the 
otBcl&l  policy  of  the  United  State*.  A»  tuch, 
tt  pnsumabty  cannot  b«  r«peat«d  too  ofl«n. 
••  a  warning  to  mnn^vx*  and  aa  an  asaur- 
•ace  to  fr««  nation*  that  the  United  States 
rMOfzUae*  the  threat. 

Wby  then  did  the  President  aee  fit  to  ban 
a  MacArthur  staienaent  which  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  extravagantly  praised.  bU  own 
clililon  of  June  377 

No  ■pacific  aitfwer  U  fortbcomUiit  from  the 
White  nouaa  But  the  aides  there  aay  it 
abould  be  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
MacArthur  statement  and  the  President's 
letter  to  Warren  Austin.  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  United  N.itlous.  That  letter — 
which  requoles  approvingly  Austin's  explana- 
tion of  the  American  position  to  the  UN — 
concerna  the  future  sUtus  of  Formoea. 

Oeneral  MacArtbur's  sUtemeut  did  not 
touch  directly  on  that  subject.  Therefore 
It  could  not  conflict  with  the  excellent  Tru- 
man doctrine  that  the  Uiand's  future  must 
be  determined  Internal  loually  by  the  Japa- 
nese treaty  or  by  the  UN. 

By  inference,  however,  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur's  statement  support*  thU  policy  be- 
caUM  It  praises  the  Truman  decision  of  June 
27  and  reafZtrms  our  nonaggresalve  piirpose. 

MacArthur  condemns  the  thre&dliare  argu- 
ment by  those  who  advocate  appeasement 
and  defeatlAm  In  the  Pacific  that  U  we  de- 
fend Formoea  we  alienate  continental  A&la. 
But  the  earlier  Truman-Acheson  policy  of 
not  defending  Pormo«a  was  reversed  by  tae 
Pnddent  tlmself  on  June  27— net  by  Oen- 
eral MacArthur. 

The  general  as  an  an  American  and  United 
Nations  commander  would  exceed  his  au- 
thority, and  be  subject  to  reprimand,  If  he 
tried  to  make  political  policy.  Hi*  sup- 
jiffi— Cfl  statement  does  not  do  so. 
^He  does  not  feed  the  fears  of  some  of  our 
allies,  as  allet^.  that  the  United  Slates  in- 
tends to  help  Chiang  Kai-shek  recapture  the 
Cttlna  mainland.  The  general  says:  "It  en- 
visions no  attack  agaln&t  anyone  nor  doe^  It 
provide  the  bastions  essential  for  offensive 
opsratloos,  but  properly  matnUlned  would 
be  an  InTinclble  defntse  against  aggrcsiton." 

If  en  I  thill 'I  misfortune  Is  to  t>e  treated  by 
the  Deraocratjc  admlnUtratlon  and  Its  Re- 
publican critics  in  a  campaign  year  as  a  po- 
litical figure,  and  to  have  meanings  read 
Into  his  statements  which  he  has  not  put 
there.  This  dem<xiatlc  political  feud  In  tmn 
Influences  Allied  governments  and  the  UN 
to  look  for  partisan  implication*  when  he 
speaks. 

In  the  past  the  general  occasionally  has 
Shown  political  inclinations  and  thus  invited 
criticism.  But  in  this  case  he  has  been 
functloolng  as  a  great  commander  and  pa- 
triot. 


Drive  on  Religion  in  Commanitt  Chiaa 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

■ -.t     tit.',     .i>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBBKMTA-nVES 

Tiies<jiav.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  fur- 
ther evidence  Is  required  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  wherever  Communlsta 
gain  control  religion  and  rell«ious  in- 
stitutions arc  among  Its  first  victims, 
the  report  on  the  relentless  cannpaign 
against  Christian  missions  in  China  by 
the  Conmunists  Is  another  verification 
of  Uiis  fact.    In  Its  Issue  of  August  27, 


19.50.  the  New  York  Herald  Tnbun"  pub- 
lished a  brief  article  on  the  matter 
u  hich  Is  as  follows : 

Krns  JSthancij:  Mi.ssions— Cx-rHOLics'  iM- 
f.-nTTTioNs  IN  China  FtiL  Sl.<'W  Bur 
REIINTLKSS   DaiVK 

(By  Barrett  McOurn) 
ROMS.— Slow  but  relentless  progress  which 
ConununlsU  have  been  making  In  eliminat- 
ing Catholic  mlaslonert  In  China.  Man- 
churia, and  Mongolia  Is  Indicated  by  reporU 
reaching  the  Vatican's  Sacred  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  The  con- 
gregation's news  agency,  a  group  stalled 
largely  by  priests,  sums  up  the  reports  as 
follows: 

1.  Fourteen  thousand  native  and  foreign 
priests,  sisters,  and  brcn^crs  are  still  inside 
China  as  mlaslonarles.  but  in  many  cases 
have  had  to  take  Jobs  as  manual  laborers, 
farmers,  shepherds,  clerks,  merchants,  or 
traveling  medical  aid  personnel. 

2.  Treatment  of  missionaries  has  varied 
widely  from  the  northern  Manchurlan  open 
countryside,  where  missionary  work  is  pos- 
sible only  on  a  clandestine  basis,  to  south- 
east China,  where  activities  continue  with- 
out much  difficulty  except  for  limitations  on 
the  movement  of  missionaries  and  except 
for  "adaptions,"  which  have  been  neces- 
sary In  missionary  schools  because  of  the 
changed  circumstances." 

3.  Catholic  universities,  high  schools,  and 
elementary  schools  still  are  operating  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  China,  but  it  Is  not  far  from 

accurate  to  say  that  many  are  no  longer 
Cathoilc  except  In  name;  school  programs 
now  Include  obligatory  Instruction  In  athe- 
ism, Marxlsin.  and  materialism  given  by  spe- 
cially appointed  teachers,  and  school  admin- 
istration la  entirely  In  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees of  professors,  students,  and  em- 
ployees who  serve  as  government  Instru- 
ments, almost  always  obeying  directives  from 
above. 

4.  Many  churches,  especially  In  north  and 
central  China,  were  destroyed  on  one  pre- 
text or  another  before  1948.  Since  then 
various  surviving  etructures  ha%e  been 
turned  Into  meeting  halls,  theaters,  offices,  or 
granaries  or  have  been  closed. 

5.  Despite  the  requisitioning  of  some 
church  property,  religious  ceremonies  In  gen- 
eral still  are  permitted,  especially  in  the  large 
cities.  In  some  cases  the  faithful  are  In- 
timidated, however,  by  police  taking  names 
at  ceremonies  and  In  other  cases  names,  ages, 
and  professions  of  persons  planning  to  attend 
services  are  demanded  In  advance. 

6.  Industrial  schools  under  missionary 
auspices  such  as  those  In  Peklni;,  Wuhu.  and 
Auklng  are  generally  functlonlns;  well,  al- 
though those  In  Shanghai  and  Sucbow  for 
some  time  have  encountered  obstacles. 
Missionary  pharmaceutical  dispensaries  have 
Increased  their  work  a  hundredfold,  but 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  Institutions  for 
the  care  of  children  are  facing  steudily 
mountl  g  difficulties  because  of  high  prices 
and  taxes. 

"The  general  tendency  Is  ever  more  toward 
a  total  strangulation  of  religious  life,"  the 
congregation's  news  agency  concluded. 


Congressman  Rodino  Praised  by 
Zionist  Council 

EXTENSION  OP  RLMAPKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

ur     NSW     Yl  HK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  RfcJ'UlUJL.N  I AIUE3 

Monday.  Auuust  14,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.     Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  kind 


words  about  a  deserving  coIleaKue;  and  It 
gives  me  double  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
place  before  the  House  the  words  of 
pral.se  for  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Honorable  Petek  W  Rodino,  Jr  . 
of  the  Tenth  Dl.stnct.  written  by  my 
friend.  Elihu  D.  Stone  of  the  American 
Zionist  Council,  because  of  my  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  ZioniMn  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel. 

That  Mr  Rodino  Is  a  warm  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  colleague  add.s  further 
to  my  pleasure.  We  all  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  the  pentleman  s  rela- 
tively brief  service  in  the  Hous.e  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  has  shown  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  honor  bestowed  by  his  constit- 
uents. He  has  proved  himself  alert,  well- 
informed,  devoted  to  humanitarian  legis- 
lation of  merit,  and  dedicated  to  the 
noblest  aims  of  representative  govern- 
ment, while  never  stultifying  his  record 
or  his  personality  by  pedantry — in  other 
words,  he  is  cble.  energetic,  decisive,  but 
never  a  "stuffed  shirt." 

I  am  very  happy  to  Include  In  the 
RicoRD,  under  leave,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  letter  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  Mr.  Stone  on  June  20,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

Amuucan  Zionist  Council. 
Washington  Bthieau, 

June  20.  1950. 
Hon    Prrta  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
House  of  Rrprexfntativt.*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I>rAR  CoNOKESSMAN  RoDiNo :  The  joint  dec- 
laration by  the  OoTernments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France,  rel- 
ative to  the  Near  East,  which  was  made  publlr 
by  the  President  on  May  25,  Is  a  plgn.flcant 
document  which  may  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peaceful  relationship  between  Israel 

and  Its  Arab  nelghlwrs  If  honestly  carrlfd 

out. 

Your  kind  and  effective  cooperation  In 
urtrlng  our  State  Department  to  take  action 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ptscf  and 
tranquillity  In  the  Kmt  iMt  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

The  said  declaration  as  I  analyze  it  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  modem  hlrtory  the 
Big  Three — the  United  States.  England,  and 
Prance — agreed  on  concerted  and  coordinated 
action  in  that  sensitive  region  of  the  world — 
the  Near  East.  It  Is  a  wholesome  substitute 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  hitherto  policy  of 
unilateral  action  resulting  very  often  In  con- 
flicting action.  It  Imposes  collective  re- 
sponsibility. 

a.  The  calling  for  a  pledge  on  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  and 
every  aggressive  or  warlike  action  against 
one  another  aa  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
future  delivery  of  arms  should  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  Arab  warmongers. 

3.  The  pledge  by  the  Big  Three  to  place 
Israel  In  a  condition  of  equality  and  parity 
with  the  Arab  states  with  reference  to  de- 
livery of  arms,  and  the  eatabllahment  of  a 
balance  cf  arms  between  them.  If  honestly 
carried  out,  should  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment toward  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  txtween  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

4.  The  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Big 
Three  of  their  "opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  arms  race  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  "  Implies  a  policy  of  vigilant  watch- 
fulness obligating  the  big  three  to  stop  the 
■hip— nt  of  arms  whenever  the  threat  of 
such  an  arms  race  manifesu  itself. 

8.  The  Big  Three  pledged  themselves  to 
take  Immediate  and  )olnt  action  whenever 
and  wherever  a  threat  to  peace  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  uorld  may  appear  They  agreed 
to  take  such  joint  action  "within  and  outskS* 
the  United  Nations."    The  term  "outsMe"  U 
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decisive.  It  implies  speedy  and  prompt 
action  by  the  Big  Three  to  prevent  a  threat 
of  aggression  from  being  converted  into 
actual  aggression. 

Like  any  other  similar  documents  this 
declAratlon  will  not  execute  Itself.  It  Is  as 
strong  as  the  reUabUuy  of  Its  authors  and 
no  more. 

We  assume  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
Big  Three— the  United  States.  England,  and 
Firance — acted  and  will  continue  to  act  in 
good  faith. 

However,  in  the  light  of  past  sad  experi- 
ences and  disappointments,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  Israel 
like  your  good  self  to  see  to  it  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  carries  out  honestly  the 
terms  of  the  said  Big  Three  declaration. 

As  you  well  know,  the  past  record  of  the 
Near  East  Division  of  our  Department  of 
State  Is  one  of  unfriendliness  to  Israel.  The 
"Bevln"  line  dominated. 

Your  noble  services  to  the  catise  of  Israel 
Will  always  be  remembered.  The  Jewish 
people  are  a  grateful  people,  they  never  for- 
get their  friends. 

You,  dear  Congressman,  have  proven  your- 
self to  be  a  true  and  tested  friend. 

With  kindest  regards  and  l>est  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Elihu  D.  Stonk. 


Letter  From  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr.,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPES.'^NTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  from  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr., 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, points  up  once  again  the  appal- 
ling stupidity  and  selfishness  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  pre- 
venting legislation  deplorably  needed  to 
breach  the  gap  in  medical  facilities. 

Those  supporting  the  AMA  position  of 
depriving  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  adequate  medical  staff  may  well 
search  their  consciences  as  well  as  their 
judgment  in  joining  the  multi-million- 
dollar  opposition — the  AMA — which  has 
refused  to  consider  the  broad  interests 
of  our  national  defense  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people.     The  letter  follows: 

I  am  Informed  that  your  committee  row 
has  under  active  consideration  the  so-called 
medical  education  bill  (H.  R.  88861  which 
Is  similar  In  purpose  to  a  bUl  iS  1453)  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  fall. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
not  l>e  charged  with  administering  this  pro- 
posal, we  are  deeply  Interested  In  Its  under- 
lying 1  orpose,  which  Is  to  create  an  increased 
supply  of  qualified  medical,  dental,  and  re- 
lated personnel. 

This  Administration  Is  now  operating  138 
hospitals.  In  the  balance  of  this  calendar 
year  we  will  open  13  new  hospitals.  O'.her 
hospitals  scheduled  to  be  ojiened  at  later 
dates  will  provide  a  hospital  plant  of  some 
131.000  beds.  This  Is  the  largest  numl>er  of 
hospitals  operated  as  a  group  In  the  world. 

Securing  an  adequate  medical  sta3  Is 
already  developing  Into  a  serious  problem 
because  of  the  general  shortage  of  quali- 
fied personnel.  With  the  opening  of  addi- 
tional hospitals,  the  problem  will  tiecome 
luteusl^ed. 


0:.ly  6.000  doctors  are  currently  being 
graduated  Into  the  medical  profession  each 
year.  To  maintain  adequate  staff,  we  re- 
quire such  a  large  proportion  of  these  that  It 
Is  at  present  impossible  to  secure  a  giifflcient 
number.  The  medical  team  which  cares  for 
the  needs  of  vcteraris  hospitalized  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  now  Includes  6  500 
full-time  doctors  (including  residents).  12.- 
500  nurses  and  nearly  1.000  dentists.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  utilize  the  services  of 
numbers  of  consultants  and  visiting  physi- 
cians. Outside  of  the  hospitals,  we  have 
agreements  with  75,000  physicians  and  55.- 
000  dentists  for  veterans'  "home-town 
treatment." 

Because  of  the  general  shortage  of  quali- 
fied personnel,  the  problem  of  staffing  our 
hospitals  to  provide  for  the  growing  load  wlU 
no  doubt  become  Increasingly  serious  as 
time  goes  on.  In  addition  to  this  we  are 
faced  wUh  possible  losses  of  doctors  should 
the  present  crisis  In  International  affairs 
assume  widespread  proportions,  as  55  per- 
cent of  our  doctors  and  60  percent  of  our 
dentists  hold  reserve  commissions  and  are 
currently  subject  to  call. 

Should  H.  R.  8886  receive  favorable  con- 
Eideration  and  l>ecome  law,  it  Is  Iwlleved  that 
It  would  furnish  material  assistance  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  making  it  less 
dlfBcult  to  staff  its  new  hospitals  and  by 
providing  a  more  assured  fiow  of  medical 
personnel  Into  this  service. 

Becatise  of  these  considerations.  I  am   In 
strong  accord  with  the  underlying  purposes 
of  this  and  similar  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Casi.  R.  Gsat.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 


Lcs  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council  to 
Forefront  in  Opposing  Communist  Dic- 
tatorship and  Complimenting  President 
Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIF"."  VIA 

IN  THE  I'OU3E  OF  REPRE?EXTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  re- 
cent date  I  received  from  W.  J  Barrett, 
the  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Central 
Labor  Council,  a  ceriiiied  copy  of  reso- 
lution dated  July  27.  1950.  relating  to  the 
world  situation  and  including  the  pledge 
of  the  thousands  of  members  of  this 
organized  lat)or  gro'up  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  President 
Truman. 

The  resolution  speaks  out  clearly  and 
vibrantly.  I  commend  these  craftsmen 
for  this  forward -looking  and  timely  ac- 
tion.   The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  a 
serious  conflict  has  existed  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  democratic  nations  in  the 
reorganization  of  national  governments 
thiroughout  the  world;  and 

vrtxere&s  Soviet  Russia  through  the  pres- 
sure of  a  cold  war  has  continuously  at- 
tempted to  impose  communism  and  satellite 
dictatorship  on  small  and  defenseless  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  by  means  cf 
the  Marshall  plan  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  assisted  many  na- 
tions In  recovering  their  economic  inde- 
pendence, thereby  preserving  democracy  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  form  a  government 
of  their  own  selection;  and 


Whereas  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  Impossible  for  Soviet  Russia  to 
impose  Communist  dictatorship  on  millions 
of  people  in  these  nations;   and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  has  now  inspired 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  North  Korea 
to  openly  attack  the  South  Korean  democra- 
cy   and 

Whereas  President  Truman  displayed  val- 
iant courage  in  Immediately  ordering  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  Govern rr.pnt  by 
supplying  materials  and  armed  forces  to 
combat  this  unwarranted  attack;   and 

Whereas  most  of  the  governments  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  have  followed  Pres- 
ident's Truman's  leadership  and  are  now 
extending  assistance  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  in  South  Korea:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Los  Aneele.«:  Central  La- 
bor Council  in  regular  session  Monday  July 
17,  1950,  does  hereby  highly  commend  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  forthright  and  determined 
actions  to  stop  the  Communist  aggression; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  council  condemn  Soviet 
Russia  for  Inspiring  and  supplying  arms  to 
this  conflict  which  may  ea-s;ly  develop  into 
another  world  war;  and  be  it  further 

Resohed.  That  the  delegates  to  this  coun- 
cil pledge  their  full  support  to  President 
Truman  and  the  United  States  Government 
to  stop  the  armed  aggression  of  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Korea,  or  any  other  nation; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  affiliated  union  requesting  that 
th^y  take  similar  action. 

Adopted  in  regulation  session  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Central  Labor  Council.  July  17,  1950. 

W.  J.  Bassett. 

Secretary. 

This  resolution  concurred  In  and  adopted 
by  local  lodge.  No.  92.  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers  of  America.  A  F  of  L.. 
in  regular  meeting  assembled  on  Jvily  27, 
1950. 

E  V.  Blackweul, 

Secretary, 


Bring  Back  the  Experts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

CF    ijrNNFSGTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TR'ES 
Friday,  August  11,  1950 

Mr.  JLTDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18. 
1950.  I  called  upon  the  President  to  bring 
back  into  the  Government  those  genuine 
experts,  particularly  on  communism  and 
on  the  Far  East,  v.ho  undei stood  the 
facts  of  life  regarding  the  threat  to  our 
survival  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
foresight  by  beinj:  let  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment. America  needs  them  now.  An 
editorial  from  the  New  Leader  of  Augu.-t 
26. 1S50,  points  out  the  same  urgent  need. 
Under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  editorial: 

At  Last 

There  was  heartening  news  last  week  for 
the  anxious  peoples  of  the  world.  A  distin- 
guished group  of  United  Stales  Senators — 
12  Democrats  and  16  Republicans,  headed 
by  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flandebs.  cf  Ver- 
mont— appealed  to  President  Truman  to 
launch  a  "psychological  and  spiritual  offen- 
sive against  the  Kremlin."  The  aim  of  the 
offensive:  to  establish  "relations  of  brother- 
hood" with  the  Russian  people  In  order  to 
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Um  foundatloiM  ot  Um 


"•oftcB  and 
FoUttnvo.** 

Ti  iiiilrtiil  teto  btvat  UnruMV.  ttw  Moa- 
tcrtaJ  1.11  i_nw— I  imT»n»  cnccuraKintt  tb«  Rus- 
■iMMto  wvrtbrow  tb«  prcwnt  affrMBlT* 
totaUttilMi  rtfflBM.  Tr»iui«UKi  into  acCkm 
(wltbout  vbich  words  arc  useless)  It  mesns 
(l?lng  the  Ruastaaa  the  American  »up»Jort 
tlwy  require  to  aooomptteh  that  ohjecuve  and 
thus  ipai«  Bkniiind  tbe  nn^gm  d  wcrld  war 

m. 

The  Senate  ap^^eal  to  ttM  PrMktaot  eropba- 
SIXM  tbat  to  iret  acroas  oto'  frcAt  mwage  to 
Um  BvT*f*"«  "we  need  •  new  vigor,  a  new 
ImafliMktton.  a  new  directness  of  speech. 
W«  a««d  tbe  meanc*  to  b*  ocntmuously. 
liillsaiiMiilj  reltcratsd.  We  need  to  use  new 
MMUW  aod  old.  tbought  of.  and  untliougbt 
ot.  tnwUttonal.  and  revoltxtlODarir  " 

m  bsartaalac  la  th«  news  that  tbe 
It  la  wboUy  In  afmiMtny  with  tbe 
I  art  forth  in  tbe  wDatarlal  ftppMl  Sen- 
ator FLan^n  quotes  President  Tninuui  as 
■•jtnc:  "Tou  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  tar  we  hare  ^cce  along  In  this  sort  of 
planning." 

Tba  r»««t  step  la  to  create  tbe  proper  gen- 
eral staT.  rcsponslUe  to  the  Presklent,  to 
direct  the  polttteai  offenstve  acalnst  tbe 
ITr— !!■  "na  irtsWfiiM  aC  teotberbood'*  with 
tbt  RamUn  ptott**-    ^^  iiriKnt  ncecKlty 

ot  cr««tl.i«  such  a  general  etafl.  free  of  de- 
pertmenuU  domlnaucn,  was  pc^nted  out  r«- 
ccntiT  by  such  eminent  citliens  as  Dwlght  D. 
ifiiii'liium  and  Bernard  Barucb. 

But  no  program  of  action,  however  noble 
Ita  tntentlona.  can  be  better  than  tbe  men 
rasposMClbl*'  for  lu  execution.  Tbe  sticcess  of 
the  bold  new  cotirse  profxieed  by  the  Senate 
group  wUl  depend  on  tbe  Intellectual  and 
moral  caUber  of  Ita  directors.  In  breaUnc 
with  ibc  defeatist  past  that  began  at  TalU 
and  ended  In  Korea;  In  finally  abandoning 
Ibc  un-Amn-lcan  doctrine  that  we  can  live 
In  lastiac  peace  and  frlendsblp  with  a  sav- 
age tyranny,  unmindftil  of  tne  fate  of  Its 
wocst  Tletims;  In  jeitiaonlnf;  our  hollow 
feaia,  venlaiaocnt  of  Munloh.  that  by  flghi- 
Ing  ilMjiiiti'  we  mnte  itl— etrr  ( by  "provok- 
ing" them  to  more  terrible  deeds  than  they 
already  commit  ur  plan ) :  In  burying  the  resi- 
due of  appeaaement  and  static  "contain- 
ment" in  favor  of  a  rerum  to  otir  deeper 
tradition  as  a  world  champion  of  freedom 
for  all — we  muet  make  quite  certain  that 
tbe  men  cboeen  to  steer  this  threat  course  do 
not  IheiiianlTie  baton g  In  yesterday's  camp 
at  fear.  dataattHB.  and  alow  turrender.  The 
deslgnm  of  otir  past  falluret-  In  Europe.  In 
AsU.  and  In  Russia  Itself,  cannot  become  the 
architects  of  our  emer^ng  jxilley  of  peace 
and  victory  through  freedom  for  all. 

Lead#nri1ii  must  go  to  men  who  under- 
itood  In  1»4S  and  1944  where  the  United 
.  States  would  find  both  tu  truest  friends  and 
its  iiteconeiliiWe  ensmy.  Fortunately  for 
this  Matloot.  for  tbe  Buaelaus.  and  for  all 
mankind,  there  is  no  shortage  ot  such  Amer- 
icans. To  lead  this  flgbt.  tbey  would  gladly 
return  to  the  Govenuoent. 


Congrpsjional  Library  Oat!ir?i  R?appor- 
tioncunt  of  the  L'oited  States  House  of 
RepreseaUtives  (or  Con^reisraan 


XZTSN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 


or  I  n  It    t K .  \ 


IN  TH£  HOOSB  or  BVBMBn-ATIVIS 

Tursdav.  August  29.  1950 

Mr  DCjYLE     Ml    .S;,- :  k«^,  ttiti 
of  reapiKJi'     'ur.i  i.i  ul  lUc  Un!t*d  8l»t6* 


for  purposes  of  tlxlng  congressional  dis- 
tricts Is  certAlnly  timely  and  Is  of  real 
moment  to  all  the  people  of  our  land. 

As  to  the  people  of  my  native  SUite  of 
California,  the  recent  census  Indicates 
there  will  be  from  six  to  ei^ht  additional 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  California  in  your  midst  af- 
ter the  1952  elections.  Hence  it  is  that 
I  became  very  much  interested  to  learn 
more  about  the  subject  of  reapportion- 
ment. 

The  following:  data  and  comments 
from  our  Library  of  Congress  furnished 
me  upon  request,  appears  so  valuable  to 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  oth- 
ers as  well,  that  I  herewith  place  it  at 
your  disposal: 

liAJoa  PiAcnows  Vfeasns  Iquai.  PiopoanoNS: 
RxAPVoanoifMXNT  or  thi  UNmrD  States 
KotTsz  or  R«p««5«irrATrv«s.  Unnxo  States 
Code.  TrrtJk  2.  Section  Sa  and  Untteo  States 

COOZ.     StJFPLIMENT     V.     TTTLE     2,     SECTIONS 

2a  ahd  2b 

x.  histobtcal  background 

The  first  time  a  President  oX  the  United 
8u:tes  exercised  the  right  cf  veto  was  in 
1792,  when  George  Washington  vetoed  an 
apportionment  blU  enacted  by  the  Congresa. 
Rls  reason  for  so  doing  Is  stated  In  the 
following  language:  > 

"There  Is  no  one  proportion  or  divisor 
which,  applied  to  the  respective  number  of 
the  States,  will  yield  the  number  and  allot- 
ment proposed  by  the  bill." 

Prom  that  time  on  down  mathematicians 
and  scientists  have  tried  to  provide  some 
fair,  equitable  method  of  apportionment. 
After  the  veto  by  the  President  in  1792.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  ratio  of  33.000.  On  that 
basis,  141  Members  of  the  House  resulted. 
The  same  general  method  was  followed  down 
to  1830.  and  between  1830  and  1640.  two 
States  were  admitted — Arkansas  and  Michi- 
gan. Arkansas  in  1836  and  Michigan  in  1837. 
Daniel  Webster  criticized  severely  the  meth- 
od then  used,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  his 
criticism  In  1842  the  House  enacted  an  ap- 
portionment law  adopting  as  the  ratio  76,- 
000  persons  for  each  Member  of  Congress, 
and  lu  that  act  we  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"One  additional  Member  for  each  State 
having  a  fraction  greater  than  one  moiety  of 
said  ratio." 

In  other  words,  if  a  Stale  had  a  greater 
fraction  than  one-half  of  the  ration  of  76.- 
000,  it  got  an  additional  Congressman.  It 
was  obvious  under  this  method  there  was 
no  possibility  of  reftulatlng  the  slue  of  the 
Congress.  So  In  1860  a  new  method  was 
adopted  known  as  the  Vinton  method,  named 
after  Sam  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
censiu  ccmmlitee.  That  method  was  fol- 
lowed from  1850  to  1000.  That  method  se- 
cured 233  Members  in  the  House.  It  divided 
the  population  of  the  country  by  23:J.  and 
that  fixed  tbe  number  of  Representatives 
that  each  State  was  entitled  to  under  this 
ratio,  and  then  if  you  had  any  Members  left 
over  of  this  233,  It  gave  them  to  States  In 
CM^er  of  the  size  of  the  fractions.  This 
proved  to  be  Inequitable  and  you  could  not 
regulate  the  sire  of  the  House  by  this  meth- 
od. So  tn  1011  a  new  Apportionment  Act 
was  passrit  by  the  Congresa  and  the  size  of 
tbe  House  was  fixed  at  433  Memt>ers,  but  It 
was  provided  that  tn  the  event  Arleons  and 
New  Mexico  should  t>e  admitted  to  the  Union. 
eacb  of  them  should  have  1  Representative. 
They  both  came  Into  the  Union  as  States  in 
1912  and  added  2  Members  to  the  House. 
Thereby  and   thereafter  the  membership  of 

■  Remarks  of  Congrcasman  Caaeett,  Cow- 
iioNAL  REt-OBo,  vol.  87.  pt.  1,  p.  107'J,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 


the  House  became  435.  and  that  U  the  mem- 
bership we  have  retained  since  that  time. 

Last  year  the  Census  Committee  took  up 
this  question  of  apportionment.  Because  of 
the  lame-duck  amendment,  the  twentieth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  a  hiatus 
was  created  under  which  no  apportionment 
could  be  had.  So  we  were  simply  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  curing,  if  you  please. 
thU  hiatus  left  by  the  lame-cluck  amend- 
ment. At  that  the  same  nve  different  meth- 
ods were  discussed.  We  were  shov.a  by 
experts  and  scientists  who  came  betort  the 
committee  that  in  1910  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  major-fractions  and  equal- 
proportions  methods;  that  under  either 
theory  every  State  would  have  received  the 
number  of  Members  that  It  did  receive. 
We  were  further  shown  that  in  1G30  there 
was  no  difference  between  equal  proportions 
and  major  fractions.  Both  were  Identical. 
Since  we  were  shnply  trying  to  cure  a  hiatus, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that  we 
should  not  then  go  into  the  Intricate  mathe- 
matical and  geometrical  formulas  necessary 
to  understand  the^e  various  methods.  We 
were  confronted  with  the  proposition  that 
the  two  leading  methods,  major  fractions 
and  equal  proportions,  were  both  provided 
for  In  the  act  of  1929  and  would  both  be 
provided  for  In  the  act  of  1940.  We  knew 
that  the  Congress.  If  It  developed  that  one 
method  was  substantially  preferable  to  the 
other,  could  elect  as  between  the  two. 

n.   THE   nVE   MATHEMATICAL    MFTHOOS 

Tor  a  detailed  explanation  In  simple  lan- 
puage  of  all  five  mathematical  methods 
which  have  been  advanced  by  various  au- 
thorities see:  Edvard  v.  Huntington,  Meth- 
ods of  Appwrtiunment  in  Congress.  United 
States  Senate  Document  No.  304.  Seventy- 
Flxth  Congress,  third  session  tDocument 
Series,  vol.  No.  1046y). 

m.    UNITED  STATES   CODE,  TITLE   «,   SECTICM    2A 

These  provisions  were  Introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  Senate  bill  No.  312. 
Seventy-first  Congress.  The  question  of 
major  fractions  versus  equal  prcportlv.iis  was 
discussed  in  great  detail  and  appears  in  the 
OoitoaasflitmAL  Ricobd.  volume  71,  pages  1124, 
1333.  1335-1336.  1610-1611,  1612.  1843-1845. 
3071-2072.  2074,  2076-2077.  2275-2276.  2273. 
2:103-2389,  2360,  2616-2616.  and  ::715. 

Pagee  3293-2290  contain  a  rather  lengthy 
list  of  references  compUed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  the  uubject  Apportionment  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  bin  as  Anally  enacted  Into  law  re- 
quired the  President  to  report  to  Congress  at 
the  beginnln,-  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
grees  and  every  fifth  Congress  therealter, 
the  whole  number  of  persons  In  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as  Indicated  by 
the  IGih  and  each  subsequent  decenntai 
census. 

The  President  was  also  required  to  report 
to  Congress  the  number  of  Reprewntatlvet 
to  which  each  State  would  be  entitled  u::der 
an  opportlonment  of  the  then  exlstu-j  num- 
t>er  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the  three 
following  manners: 

1.  The  method  used  In  the  last  preceding 
apportionment: 

2.  The  method  of  major  fractions;  and 

3.  The  method  of  equal  proportions. 

The  act  provided  further  that  if  Congress 
had  not  eniurted  a  reapportionment  law 
within  00  days  of  receipt  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  the  Statea  would  be  entitled  to 
the  n\im.ber  of  Bepreeentatlves  shown  In  the 
statement  baaed  on  tbe  method  used  in  tbe 
last  preceding  opportlonment. 

The  President  filed  the  required  statement 
with  the  Congress;  see  CoNcarsszu.s'Ai.  Rxc- 
OBO.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first  session, 
at  pages  51,  70.  and  81.  The  Scventy-eeventb 
Oongr— .  under  the  rule  that  one  Congresa 
eanaot  blad  another  f  uttue  Congress,  did  not 
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enact  a  reapportionment  law  within  the  60- 
day  period. 


nr.  VKfTB)  erans  cooi,  »xjrrLMMtvi  v   title 

S,  SBCnONS   lA   AKD    SB 

Tbe  provisions  of  these  Code  sections  were 
Introduced  in  the  United  States  Horise  of 
Rep reeenut Ives  aa  Kotise  bill  No.  3065.  This 
bill  being  specifically  to  change  tbe  method 
of  calculation  from  major  fractions  to  equal 
proportions,  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  were  discussed  in  great  detail.  The 
dlsctuslon  appears  in  Coivgizsstonal  Rrcou>, 
volume  87,  at  pa»es  1071,  1072-1074.  IC77. 
1080-1083,  1123-1129,  80S0-«060.  and  8076- 
80f8 

ThU  act  wes  enacted  long  after  the  60-day 
period  expired  and  provided  that  each  State 
was  to  have  that  number  cf  Representatives 
In  the  Seventy-eighth  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresees.  until  a  new  apportionment,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  method  of  equal  propor- 
tioiu:  If  any  notlcee  had  been  sent  to  the 
States  tinder  the  pnor  act  (major  practices), 
they  were  to  be  recalled  and  new  cerUficates 
issued. 

"nie  act  further  provided  that  the  Prealdent 
would  Uansmlt  to  the  Kehty-second  Con- 
gress B  statement  on  tbe  popiUatlon  and  the 
Bomber  of  Representatives  each  Slate  would 
have  under  the  method  of  eqtial  proportions. 
The  other  methods  were  dropped. 


BiBLJCGaAPHT     ON    LCCISLATTVE    AKD    COMuBZS- 

SIONAX,  AppoanoHMCfT 
A.     BOOXa  AMD  PUBLIC  OOCUMKNTS 

California  Bute  Library,  Apportionment 
of  Members  of  SUte  Legislatures  (Sacra- 
mento. California  State  Printing  Office,  1922). 

Council  of  State  Governments,  Proposals 
for  Legislative  Reor^ranlsatlon  (Chicago. 
CcuncU  of  State  Govemmenu,  September 
1030). 

Graves.  W.  Brooks,  American  State  Gov- 
ernment t Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  *  Co,  1936). 
pages  171-187. 

Himtington.  Bdward  V..  Methods  of  Ap- 
portionment in  Congress  (Senate  Document 
304.  76th  Cong..  8d  scss.  (1040)  ). 

Page.  William  Tyler.  Rsg:ulations  of  the 
I  .  .slatores  of  Certain  States  Prescribing 
C  -  :-gre«ak«al  Districts  (Washington,  Gcv- 
ernment  Printing  Offloe.  1831). 

Schmeckebler,  Congressional  Apportion- 
ment (Washington,  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 1041). 

OMted  States  House  of  Rrpresmtatrres  Com- 
mittee on   the  Census 

Hearings  and  Report  on  the  Apportionment 
of  Representatives,  June  27-29.  1021  («7th 
Cong  ,  Ist  sess.). 

Hearings  on  the  Apportionment  of  Rep- 
leeenUtlves.  February  14.  16,  20,  and  21, 
1038  (701b  Cong.,  1st  sess  ). 

Hearings  on  the  Apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  Ftbruary  27-29, 
March  1  and  5,  1940   i7eth  Cong.,  3d  seas.K 

B.    LECISLATn^  BXTIXENCB  SBSVKS  MANtJSCBIPTS 

BlachJy.  Margaret  G.  B.,  A  Brief  Chrono- 
logical Summary  of  Congressional  Activity 
Relative  to  Apportionment  of  RepreseniaUves 
(May  13,  1025). 

■ome.  Prank  B  .  Re  Authority  of  the  United 
(MMcc  Government  To  Establish  Congres- 
■loaal   Disuicts    (July   24.    1041). 

Welland.  Jennis.  Basis  for  Apportionment 
Of  Bute  Lei^Ulatures  (July  23,  1941). 

C.  FBBIOOICALS 

CHrtaUan  Science  Monitor.  Febrtiary  21. 
1041.  page  2.  "Shift  in  Congress  Make-up  To 
Be  Foolproof." 

tTiillgliMl  r'  Digest.  Au^ruJt -September 
1032.  page  201.  "Changes  in  me  Hou»e  Due 
To  Reapportionmen:." 

OmgreMlotua  Becord,  April  28  1941.  S*^v. 
•nty-eeventh  Ooe^rMS.  first  seseicn,  p:iges 
AlOSS  and  Aa054.  •Congressional  Appcrtion- 
■aent."* 
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Nation.  February  1.  1541,  pages  127  and 
12S.  "Out  GerrymAiidered  Staifs   ' 

National  Municipal  R«=vlew.  February  1941, 
pages  Ti-19.  ••Re«i,.poriionmeut  A  Chjr Jnic 
Problem." 

Souuiwettem  Social  Science  Quarteily. 
June  1835,  pages  53-68,  ■'Problems  of  Con- 
greailona!  Reapportionment." 

(Richard  Loeo,  Wnvewbu  15,  1041  ) 
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CT 

HON.  MENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Ci    V^.iiH..VGTv-V 

IN  THE  HOC\.£  Or   REP    t-LNTATUTS 

Friday.  August  25,  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Wa5,hin&icn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  ouiiiaadir-g  accom- 
pLshaieats  of  Lh:s  Eighty-first  Congress 
is  the  passage  of  a  bill  expanding  and 
bringing  up  to  date  our  social-iecunty 
sys^m.  This  bill  is  a  landmark  in  the 
field  of  social  I  --;sIaLion.  Ever  since  this 
bill  passed  u.  K^use  last  October,  there 
has  been  widcspi-ead  interest  wherever  I 
have  traveled,  in  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  Now  that  the  bill  has  been 
siGTied  into  law  by  President  Truman.  I 
think  it  Will  be  helpful  to  set  for.h  the 
chances  in  the  social -security  system 
brouiiht  about  by  the  new  law. 

JiA.'OB    CM.'.NCES    SlTiMARrZrO 

Summariz.d  m  a  few  senttnces,  the 
major  changes  are: 

First.  Larger  benefits:  The  56X00 
Washingtonians  now  receiving  social 
s-.cxirity  payments  will  find  that  In  the 
checks  to  be  mailed  out  October  3.  their 
benefits  will  be.  on  the  average,  roughly 
75  percent  areai^r  than  thjy  have  been. 
Second,  for  those  who  will  retire  after 
June  1952.  bent  fits  will  be  twice  what 
they  are  now   on  the  average. 

Second.  Broader  coverage:  On  Janu- 
ary 1.  1951,  nearly  150. OOC  people  in  the 
State  oi  Wasmngion.  v.  l:o  up  to  now  have 
not  been  covered  by  social  secunty,  will 
come  under  the  sysiem.  For  the  fii-st 
time  the  ncnfarm  sell-employel.  sniali- 
busmess  men  who  own  their  own  busi- 
nesses— groceiT  store,  retail  store  or  gas 
station  owners — wili  have  social-sec-irity 
privileges. 

Third.  Easier  eligibility:  In  general,  it 
will  take  less  years  of  social  secunty 
■■coverage"  before  you  are  eligible  to  draw 
benefits.  Specifically,  persons  who  are 
now  65  or  over,  and  who  have  had  six 
quarter-years  (a  year  and  a  half*  of 
social-security  •'coverage'  can  and 
should  apply  immediately  for  benefits. 
Any  retired  woiktr  as  well  as  survivors 
and  dependents,  wul  be  able  to  earn  $53 
a  month — as  against  the  present  Umit  of 
$15 — without  losing  their  benefit  paj- 
ments. 

Here,  in  more  detail,  are  the  answers 
to  questions  I  think  will  be  of  moit  teu- 
eral  interest: 

HOW    MTTCH   tABCCl    BEWOTrSf 

First.  How  much  larcer  will  benefits 
be  under  the  new  law?    Benefit  increases 


will  go  to  two  main  groups  of  people :  <  a) 
those  who  are  ctirrently  rece!%inj  bene- 
fits, or  who  will  bcsn.n  receiving  th?m  be- 
fore 135?:  and  fb>  thos"  vho  w:  .  rearh 
retirement  ^ge  afi^r  Jurs?  '!?52 — *--e'=e 
are  called  "new  starts."  Let  me  txplain 
mere  fully  >r)w  the  new  bJi  a.lec-.s  each 
of  these  groups. 

liiMTDUkTC    IKCaEA'lS    .»\TSAC£    Fr^XKTT-arTEN 
AKD  CKt-UKLF   PEBCIKT 

There  ere  about  56,000  people  in  the 
St?te  cf  WsshiiTvon  w.ho  sre  new  re- 
ceiving soclal-serurity  benef.ts.  In  the 
checks  which  thc-y  wiU  receive  early  in 
October  <*h3ir  Se^'.'mb^r  ::;'Hyment '  th?y 
^nli  find  that  their  pay:ii  =n.5  will  be.  on 
th?  averass,  77 '2  perccn!  greater  than 
they  have  been  up  to  now 

The  tab^e  below  shows  v  hat  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  an  insured  wage 
earner  Trithout  any  dep?ndents,  and  for 
a  married  couple : 
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Thes?  same  *ccreasi<  a-oply  to  anyone 
who  retires  before  June  1j52. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ben.^- 
fits  that  will  appear  in  the  Septemoer 
check  cf  a  wiiow  Wiih  2  children  wiio 
is  currently  receiving  benefits: 
Widju-  ir.tft  rito  cMldren 

Present  benefit:  020;   new  benefit;  §40. 

Present  benefit:  025,  new  benefit:  €-15. 

Present  benefit:  030;  new  benefit;  $63. 

Preaent  benefit:  93b:  new  bwiefit:  953. 

Present  benefit:  »40;  new  benefit:  057. 

Present  benefit;  0^5;  new  l>en€flt;  f75. 

Present  benefit:  t*0;  new  benefit;  tW. 

Present  benefit:  «88:  new  benefit:  0110. 

Present  benent:  WO:  rev  b-nefit;  0117. 

Preseat  benefit;  0«5;  new  b.neflt:  0123. 

Present  benefit:  070;  new  benefit:  OUt. 

Present  benefit:  I?.");  new  bcneit:  $i3t. 

tNCE.E'.i.I.a  6INT  AUTOMATICALLT 

You  do  not  have  to  app^y  lor  the  in- 
creases— they  Will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically. If.  for  any  reason,  the  in- 
crease fails  to  show  up  in  ycur  Octcoer 
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dwck.  it  will  show  up  rery  scxjn.  in  full. 
Recipients  are  asked  not  to  start  wnUnic 
In  for  infonnatjon  because  the  more 
letters  that  have  to  l)e  answered,  the 
slower  the  prograxn  will  be  in  getting 
under  way. 

MKwmia  Docstxs  in  im* 

For  anyone  who  retires  after  June 
1952.  a  new  formula  nxay  be  tised  to  com- 
pute benefits  nhich  will  yield  roughly 
t«ice  the  benefits  now  beuig  received. 
You  can  begin  to  use  this  new  formula 
Just  as  soon  as  you  have  worked  for  6 
quaner-f«ur»— or  a  full  year  and  a 
half— under  the  social -security  syst«n 
alter  Jantiary  1.  1951. 

The  f  ollowmg  uble  shows  rouRhly  how 
much  the  benefits  will  be.  according  to 
this  new  formula: 
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The  minimum  primary  benefit  has 
been  raised  from  $10  to  S2o.  in  most 
cases,  and  the  maximum  family  benefit 
has  been  raised  from  S85  to  $150.  These 
changes  are  long  overdue  in  brincing  our 
social -security  system  into  Lne  With 
high  living  costs. 

WHO   Wa.!.   B>    COTULEO   NOW? 

Second.  What  new  people  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  new  law  ?  On  January  1. 
1951.  over  150.000  people  in  the  Siaie  of 
WashingtOD — nearly  10.000.000  m  the 
ItetkMi  as  a  whole — will  come  under  the 
social-security  system  for  the  first  time. 

THE    HOXTAMM    BSU-EUPLOTTD 

Tbe  largest  ind  most  important  group 
to  COOB^  under  the  system  are  the  non- 
fann  self-emi»k>yed— numt^ering  about 
94.M0  in  Waslilr«ton  State  For  the  first 
time,  the  druggist,  the  grocer,  the  gas- 

iticn  owner,  and  thousands  of  other 
ill-business  men  who  are  in  business 
for  themselves.  »ili  be  covered  by  social 
security,  and  will  be  able  to  draw  bene- 
fits when  they  reach  the  retirement  age 
of  65  This  does  not  include  the  farm- 
ers, nor  does  it  include  many  profes- 
ikxial  people,  such  as  doctors  and 
lawyers. 

iiTCT»»  aroa  bcnzttts  trucH  tooxza 

At  this  point.  I  should  emphasize,  for 
the  benefit  of  these  btitinrsmwrn — as 
well  as  all  those  who  will  eome  under 
the  social-security  tfwttm  now — it  will 
be  much  easier  for  you  to  become  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  new  law.  U  you 
are  92  or  over  on  Jantiary  1.  1951.  and 
befln  your  coverage  on  that  date,  you 
will  need  only  a  year  and  a  lialf  of  cover- 
ace  in  orticr  to  becui  drawing  benefits. 
That  means  that  you  will  begin  to  draw 
benefits  Just  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  re- 


Some  30.000  agrtcultural  workers  in 
WaditBCton  Bute  viA  cob*  onder  the 
aoestd  awmlty  profnai  on  Jftmtary  1. 
IhJ  inciiMlfS  no.  oaiy  persons  %'ao  reg- 


ularly work  on  farms,  but  also  the  so- 
called  -borderline"  agricultural  work- 
ers— those  engaged  in  processing  agri- 
cultural products  off  the  farm.  Em- 
ployees of  farmer  cooperatives,  as  well  as 
of  commercial  handlers  of  fruits  and 
vegetabtes  are  included  in  this  group. 

BOMSmC    WORKERS 

About  9000  Washington  domestic 
workers  in  nonfarm  homes  will  jom  the 
S5-stem  next  January*,  provided  they 
work  24  days  for  one  employer  and  re- 
ceive cash  wases  of  at  least  $50  during 
each  quarter-year. 

VOLUNTARY     COVERAGE     FOR     STATE     AND     LOCAt 
CMPLOTUS 

Roughly  37.500  employees  of  the 
Scate.  and  of  cities,  towns,  or  counties 
in  Wa&h.ngicn  State  may  come  under 
the  sj-stem  if  a  voluntary  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  State  anci  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  order  that  no 
existing  retirement  system  will  be  ham- 
pered, no  one  covered  by  a  State  or  local 
retirement  system  when  the  agreement 
Is  reached  will  be  covered. 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
not  presently  covered  by  a  Federal  re- 
tirement system  will  be  included  under 
social  security. 

KMPLOTEXS     Of     HONPROfTT     INSTITUTIONS 

Employees>)f  nonprofit  institutions — 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  the 
like — will  be  covered  only  if  the  employer 
R  IOCS  to  pay  his  share  of  the  tax  con - 
ir.oui:on  and  if  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  employees  lavor  social-security 
coverage. 

Ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders  will  continue  to  be  excluded. 

SALESMXM    AND   TRCCX    ORTVias   INCLCOCO 

The  new  bill  will  also  include  all  full- 
tone  Ufe-insurance  salesmen,  certain 
full-time  traveling  salesmen — other 
than  house-to-house— many  delivery- 
trucjc  drivers  and  home  industrial  work- 
ers who  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

HOW    LONG    TO    QUALITY? 

Third.  How  long  will  you  have  to  work 
under  social  security  before  you  can 
start  drawmg  benefits?  One  cf  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  new  social- 
security  law  IS  that  in  the  future  you 
will  not  have  to  work  under  the  soctal- 
Eecunty  system  nearly  as  long  before 
you  can  retire  and  begin  to  draw 
benefits. 

The  retirement  ase  is  still  the  same — 
age  65 — but  under  the  new  law,  you  will 
only  have  to  be  in  'covered  employ- 
ment'^that  is.  employment  under  the 
focial-security  system — for  half  of  the 
time  elapsed  fince  January  1.  1951. 
•Coverage"  prior  to  that  date  can  be 
used  to  fulfill  this  requirement.  The 
present  law  requires  -coverage"  for  half 
cf  the  time  since  J.inuary  1.  1937. 

In  all  cases,  at  lea'.t  six  quarter-years. 
or  a  year  and  a  half  of  coverage  will  be 
required.  Under  the  old  law,  27  quar- 
ter-years— nrarly  7  full  years — of  cover- 
age would  be  required  for  a  person  now 
65  years  oX  a«e  who  wants  to  retire. 

Ties*  new  provisions  mean  three 
Uiiiisa: 


MANY   AGED   «S   C.\K   GET  BENETrTS  IMMIDIATELY 

First.  Any  insured  worker  who  is  now 
65  or  over  and  who  has  had  six  quarter- 
years — of  a  full  year  and  a  half — of 
social -security  coverage,  can  draw  bene- 
fits immediately.  He  .should  apply  for 
them  at  the  nearest  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors In.'^urance  ofSce.  In  my  district. 
there  oflBces  are  located  in  Bellingham.  at 
room  321.  Herald  Building.  1143  Stale 
Street:  in  Evereit  at  room  513. Commerce 
Building.  1803  Hewitt  Avenue,  and  in 
Seattle  in  room  125.  Federal  Buildins.  909 
First  Avenue. 

Second.  Any  worker  who  is  62  or  over 
on  January  1,  1951.  even  if  he  only  starts 
his  social  security  coverage  next  year, 
will  be  eligible  to  bejin  drawing  benefits 
just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  retire- 
ment age  of  63.  if  he  has  had  six  quarter- 
years — a  year  and  a  half — of  coverage. 

ELIGIBlLrrT  MUCH  EA«ini  rOl  THE  NEWLT 
COVERED 

Third.  And  most  important  to  the 
thousands  who  will  become  elisible  to 
join  the  social  security  sj'stem  next 
year — it  will  be  possible  to  be;jin  draw- 
ino:  benefits  upon  retirement  tat  age  65) 
with  much  less  coverage  than  now. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many 
quarter-years  of  coveratje  you  will  have 
to  have  under  the  old  and  new  law. 
Simply  look  at  the  figure  next  to  your 
age  on  January  1.  1951: 

Quarters   of   coverage   required    to    be   fully 
insured 
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BCNcrrrs  for  survivors  and  dzpxncevts 
Fourth.  How  much  will  dependents 
and  survivors  receive  under  the  new 
law?  The  primary  benefit  Is  the  pay- 
ment made  t3  en  insured  wags  earner 
who  has  no  dependents.  Generally 
speakinj;.  dependents  and  survivors  will 
receive  the  same  part  of  the  primary  as 
at  present.  This  means  that  their  bene- 
fits will  also  be  about  75  percent  higher 
than  at  present,  up  until  1952.  and 
double  the  present  levels  after  that. 
major  chaxois  ustso 

The  major  changes  in  dependents  and 
survivors'  benefits  are: 

ia>  A  retired  workers  v/ife  who  Is 
under  65  can  receive  bvhe.its  IT  uic  haa  a 
ciuld  in  her  cite. 
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'b^  T!t»  hK'npfit  for  a  dependent  parent 
ha.s  been  rai.«;ed  to  three-quarters  of  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  wage  earner — it 
has  been  one-half. 

ic)  Lump-sum  death  payments, 
though  reducKl  to  three  times  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  the  wage  earner,  are  nov 
payable  to  the  family  of  every  insured 
worker.  Formerly  these  payments  were 
made  only  when  no  other  member  of  the 
family  was  entitled  to  survivors'  benefits 
at  the  t'me  of  the  wage  earner's  death. 

(d)  Retired  workers,  survivors,  or  de- 
pendenta  may  now  earn  $50  a  monih — 
as  agninst  $14.99  under  the  present  law — 
without  losing   their   benefit   privileges. 

This  social-security  bill  marks  a  mile- 
stone in  the  field  of  social  legislation. 
Ito  great  advances  are  long  overdue. 
Since  1945. 1  have  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress bilLs  to  liberalize  and  improve  our 
social-security  system.  Many  of  the 
features  of  my  bills  are  included  in  the 
new  law.  I  hope  that  soon  the  Congress 
will  enact  further  improvements,  such  as 
inciudms  an  insurance  system  for  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
lowering  the  retirement  are  to  60 — both 
of  which  I  have  long  recommended 

As  it  stands,  though,  the  now  social- 
security  law  is  a  great  step  forward — a 
step  of  which  I  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  people  can  well  be  proud. 


Happenings  in  WasHington 


EXTENSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  1  rNNSTf.  ANIA 

IN  THE  SE^^'^TE  OF  THE  UNTITD  ST.^TES 

Tuesday.  August  29  ilegislath^  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  M.\RTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimuu^  con5ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  broad- 
cast by  me  yesterday  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  on  Happenings  in  Wash- 
ington, being  program  No.  32  in  my  series 
of  broadcasts. 

The'^  t)cing  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkc(»d.  as  follows: 
Happen  1  JIGS  iw  Washwcton— Peoceaj*  No.  32 

Tbta  Is  &>  MAjtriN.  speaking  to  you  from 
tlM  Nation  B  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion    of    Happenings    In    Wa^b- 

In  Just  a  few  days  our  boyt  of  Pennsyl- 
vaola's  famous  Twer.ry-eigliih  Dn-isioii  wUl 
leave  to  Jem  the  Federal  figtiiing  lorces  at 
Camp  Att*rbury.  Ind. 

Otber  Penn«}lvania  unit*  of  the  Army  Re- 
serMB  have  been  called  Into  active  service. 
Man  He— t^*  units  will  leave  in  t lie  near 
lUtuie. 

Once  more  the  son*  of  Penn«ylTania  are 
upbaldln«  tU  hlatoric  tradition  of  loyaity 
and  patrtotlsm. 

ThU  new  call  to  arma  Is  felt  In  every  com- 
— Itj  m  tbe  State.  It  brlnirs  the  Koreaa 
W  eloffer  to  thousands  of  homes.  Thou- 
sands o*  roetbers.  fathers,  wives,  and  other 
relatlTes  at  them  boy*,  bs  wt  a  as  those  who 
•erved  with  tiw  fsttant  Tuenty-eigbth  to 
prior  wars,  are  d««pty  stured. 


Three  weeks  ago.  at  Indlantown  Gap.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  witness  the  Twenty- 
eichth  Division  In  its  final  review  before 
answermg  the  call  Into  Federal  service.  It 
was  a  n  acniflcent  spectacle.  It  made  me 
T(cl  prcu<i«T  than  ever  be{i:>re  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's outstanding  part  In  our  Nation's 
defease. 

There  was  deep  and  solemn  Inspiration 
as  thoae  flne  young  men  passed  In  review 
wUh  flags  and  battle  streamers  waiving  beau- 
tifully in  the  sunlight. 

TTiere  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  strong 
men  as  they  watched  tbe  guardsmen  march. 

It  recalled  the  grim  realities  c'  war  and 
Its  tragic  toll  In  mfferlng  and  sacrifice. 

The  review  was  alfo  a  Ete.'n  reminder  that 
every  American  must  tx  alerted  to  do  bla 
full  duty  on  the  home  front. 

We  are  facing  a  time  when  tbe  highest 
patriotic  principles  must  be  called  forth  in 
defense  of  our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  situation  confronting  us  se'fishr^ess 
is  sabotage.  This  Is  no  time  to  think  abuut 
increased  profits.  It  is  no  time  to  demand 
wage  Increases.  It  is  no  time  for  business 
as  usual  or  pleasure  as  usual. 

It  Is  a  time  for  wUling  sacrifice  In  the 
service  of  our  flag  and  oiir  Republic.  It 
Is  a  time  for  Americans  to  practice  100- 
percent  Americanism  100  percent  of  the  time. 

As  the  review  came  to  an  end  I  could  not 
help  but  say  to  myaelf  tbat  never  again  must 
our  country  be  caught  as  unprepared  as  we 
have  been  to  the  present  emergency 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  I  speak  to  you 
now  not  only  as  your  United  States  Sena- 
tor. I  am  talkliig  as  a  soldier  who  fought 
in  bis  country  s  wurs  and  who  ccmmanded 
this  same  Twenty-eighth  Division  ar  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  World  War.  tratoing 
it  for  combat  against  the  Nazis. 

I  speak  also  as  one  who  had  fought  un- 
ceasingly for  a  strong,  well-armed  America, 
adequately  prepared  to  defend  freedom 
against  the  raen<»ce  cf  communism. 

For  many  years  1  have  lavored  universal 
military  tralnlnr  From  my  experience  as 
a  soldier  covering  almost  b&If  a  century  I 
know  that  a  well  trained  reserve  ot  manpower 
IS  one  of  the  strongest  elements  In  defenae. 

I  know  that  military  strength  Is  a  potent 
factor  to  preserving  peace. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  a  soldier  trained 
to  take  care  of  hlmaeif  to  brittle  haa  more 
chance  than  one  without  thai  training.  It 
may  l)e  the  diffe.'-ence  between  life  and  c.eath. 

Long  before  I  came  to  Washington  I  ad- 
vocated the  adoprtlcn  of  imiversai  military 
training. 

In  1947,  I  spoke  to  several  parts  of  tbe 
c  '.mtry  in  favor  of  universal  training.  In 
an  address  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  I 
said: 

•'I  know  this  L<s  unpopular  with  many 
mothers.  I  know  that  seme  are  opposed  to 
mUltary  tratoing  because  of  religious  con- 
victions. I  knew  that  it  is  also  unpopu!.ar 
with  some  of  my  felicw  Members  of  Congress 
and  with  many  p<jU::clans  The  politicians 
tell  me  that  advocaiing  such  a  course  loses 
v  '.es  B'-:t  I  h.ive  yet  to  see  the  day  when 
political  expedie:.ce  will  turn  me  away  from 
what  I  believe  is  best  for  my  country 

•  I  know  that  properly  trained  manpower 
Is  the  best  defense  this  country  can  have — 
today — tomorrow — or  any  other  time  to  tbe 
future.     •     •     • 

•'Trained  manpower  Is  a  potent  factor  for 
jjeace." 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians — Korea  today  Is 
proving  the  truth  cf  that  statement. 

Everything  that  h.i^  happened  on  the 
front  lines  to  Korea  proves  the  great  need 
for  universal   military   training. 

But  down  here  in  Washington  this  vital 
matter  has  Iseccme  involved  to  so  much  con- 


fusion that   it  la  tmpoeslble  fcjr  me  to  tell 
you  what  is  gomg  to  happen. 

President  Truman  recommended  universal 
military  training  In  his  message  to  Concress 
at  the  Ijefinniii::  cf  this  sesf.jn.  Later  he 
stated  that  he  would  not  press  for  its  adop- 
tion at  t!::5  6e«-.<i;on. 

Then.  10  days  aeo  Secretary  of  Defen'^e 
Johnson  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairmen  c'  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Service  Commit  tees 
urging  prompt  aciin  by  Concress  to  approve 
unlTenal  mUltary  training  for  youths  from 
17  to  20  years  of  age. 

Secretary-  Johnaon  stilted  that  the  letter 
had  been  authorized  tiy  President  Truman. 

One  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  my  opinion  the  recent  everts  in  Korea 
have  only  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
ur.iversial  military  trainlne  is  an  essential 
element  of  an  inteerated  and  balanced  sys- 
tem of  national  security  " 

The  letter  further  stated  and  aeain  I 
quote: 

"Universal  training  is  the  only  means  of 
providing,  on  a  continuous  basis,  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  the  Reserve  lorce?  " 

This  was  most  encouraging  to  all  of  us  who 
had  been  consistently  adv-xratlng  military 
training. 

B'jt  it  came  as  a  ereat  shock  to  learn  that 
the  very  ner.t  day  President  Truman  pushed 
Secretary  Johnson's  proposal  Into  the  dis- 
card 

The  President  told  his  press  conference 
that  he  saw  no  sense  in  clutterine  up  Con- 
gress with  such  a  controversial  matter  when 
It   was  already   so   badly   cluttered. 

Does  the  President  have  to  be  reminded 
that  we  have  an  extremely  serious  contro- 
versy with  commtmilstic  aggression  ir  Korea? 

Must  we  avoid  controversy  In  Congress 
When  the  future  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake? 

The  President  s  statement  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand when  at  the  same  press  conference 
he  urged  immediate  consideration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  home-rule  bill,  which 
has  been  In  controversy  for  many  years 

Stirely  there  is  nothing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  bUl  that  would  contribute,  even 
remotely,  to  national  defease. 

This.  I  recret  to  say  l.'  another  example  of 
the  uncertainty  and  conlusion  that  still  f>re- 
vails  here  in  Washington. 

Had  W9  adopted  universal  military  training 
4  years  m(o  each  year  would  have  made  avaU- 
ab!e  850000  trained  younc  men.  'When  the 
Korean  attack  occurred  our  potential 
strength  c:  men  ready  fur  service  would  have 
l)een  between  3  and  4  mil: ion. 

Let  me  impress  vipcn  you.  my  fellow  Penn- 
svlvanions.  that  there  is  no  fxDiiticai  con- 
sideration in  wnat  I  have  said. 

This  Is  neither  a  Democratic  war  nor  a 
Renu'olican  war.  They  cidr.  t  ask  '...ur  ocys 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Divuiou  wne-.her  they 
are  Democrat*  or  Rf  publicans  before  seudiog 
them  off  to  train  at  Camp  Atterbury 

And  no  one  will  ask  abcut  their  po.itics  If 
they  should  be  shipped  oversea.s  to  fight 
to  Korea  or  on  some  other  tar -of!  battlefield. 

Let  me  assure  ycu  that  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  universal  military  tratoing  leg- 
l£lation.  In  my  cpinicn  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  Congrecs  to  adjourn  without  en- 
acting this  vital  part  of  our  military  defense 
program. 

To  our  people  back  home  let  me  say.  or.e 
of  the  Important  things  y':'u  can  do  for  our 
boys  of  t^.e  Twentv-eifhth  Division  and  for 
otiT  entire  Nation  U  to  speak  up  ar:d  tell 
ycur  representative.-.  In  Congress  that  you 
want  a  universal  military  tia.ning  law — 
now— not  next  year  when  it  may  b»  too  late. 

A  few  days  a^j  the  Lunate  tasked  the 
defense  production  bUi. 
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Tbls  bill  would  pUf*  In  the  hand*  of  th# 
rvsklrat  trrmeiMlou.  wArtlmc  control  owr 
Nation's  tcoaatnr. 

It  will  enable  the  e«ecutlT«  branch  of  the 
Government  to  motalUM  tbm  productlT* 
c»pmetty  at  ttm  UnlMd  Blmtm  tor  nattonAl 
<lc;en*v. 

TbU  U  the  blU  un<l«r  which  the  President 
Is  (liran  antlnrltT  to  fix  pricw  •riA  wa(c« 
•ad  to  coBtral  eaamamer  credit  m  •  barrier 


R  ymtM  In  Um  President  the  power  to 
MtabltfTi  prtaritlce  and  allocaUoos  of  crttl- 
oel  rcatenaU,  to  req[ttUttton  eqHlpMm. 
■applies  and  m»t«fi«l«  aeedMI  far  ■•tieaal 
drlenM  and  M  wi^mnA  the  producUTe  capac- 
ity o!  ovir  indartHal  plant. 

Tbe  btll  iiaaafd  by  tb*  Senate  differs  In 
respects  from  the  bUl  previously 
bT  the  House  of  Repre,»entatlves  It 
wtU  now  go  to  a  conXcrenoe  ooramlttee  made 
up  of  Memben  of  the  Boom  aad  SenaU. 
It  to  wrmr^r*  that  ttay  will  reach  an  afrre«- 
mcBt  npoB  the  diffaences  that  exist  m  the 
two  bUla. 

T!»e  eoolefeoce  agreement  will  then  be 
submitted  to  each  House  of  Congress  for 
final  approral. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  use  the 
powers  granted  in  this  bill  fmmedtatelT. 

BTeryone  knows  that  price*  are  eonstantly 
mortag  upward.  With  increased  C»ovem- 
iit  spending  for  defense  they  will  rtish 
higher.  Labor  is  already  demanding 
Inereaaae  to  meet  tbe  rising  cost  of 
liTlag.  Arttflctal  alKvtaces  hsT*  been  cre- 
ated by  eooM  unaampulous  business  men  to 
extort  h^bcr  profits  from  the  public 

Unices  controls  are  put  into  effect  at  once, 
clear  across  the  board,  we  will  have  a  race 
between  prices  and  wages  that  wiU  mean  a 
daacevotu  inflation. 

Let  me  say  that  vre  cannot  have  wage  con- 
trol without  price  control.  Neither  can  you 
liaTe  effective  price  control  without  wage 
control.     They  must  go  together. 

The  Senate  is  now  dUcussini;  a  new  tax 
bUl  for  IMO.  The  bill,  which  wiU  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  the  next  few  days,  will  add 
approximately  >5.000.000.000  to  the  Na- 
tion's tax  bill. 

Let  me  warn  you  that  this  Is  only  the  be- 
glnnlag.    We  mtist  prepare  to  pay  drastically 


We  must  pay  for  as  mtich  aji  the  cost  of 
war  as  u  humanly  possihto  out  of  current 
revenues.  That  u  the  onJy  way  we  can  re- 
main flnanclally  aolrent  and  preserve  our 
iBditlduai  ireedom. 

I  am  eotiAdeDt  that  the  American  people 
win  make  any  ■aertfloe  in  order  to  stamp  out 
Communist  aggi  ssslon  In  the  world. 

We  miist  be  wlUlng  to  assume  these  sacri- 
fices and  thj  Inersased  burden  of  taxation. 

It  wotild  be  cowardly  to  pass  these  obliga- 
tions on  to  our  children  and  future  genera- 
tions and  require  them  to  pay  for  tbe  mis- 
takes and  foay  of  our  own  time 

I  kDOW  that  tbe  American  people  hare  ths 
towtf  and  the  pat.lotlsm  xt  fACC  the  facu 
If  presented  honestly  aiMl  ftiUy. 

And.  my  fellow  PennsylTanlana.  here  are 
the  facts  as  I  see  them  Uirougb  the  confused 
and  foggy  atmospbeie  here  at  Washington. 

We  are  fighting  with  the  odds  stacked 
i^ainat  us. 

We  are  miserably  unprepared. 

We  have  no  adequate  plan  for  total  mili- 
tary or  industrial  inobillxatlon. 

We  have  no  adequate  rescnrt  of  trained 
manpower. 

We  must  act  on  tbe  assumption  that  Red 
■omla's  drive  to  conquer  the  world  has  been 
latinched. 

We  are  facing  a  war  for  surrlval.  Time  to 
runnlnx  out. 


Our  enemy  U  well  trained,  well  equipped 
*  i  well  pr^>arsd  for  cruel  and  ruthless 
:(>:;re»&lon  In  any  part  of  the  free  world. 

With  this  situation  confronting  us,  I  ask 
you.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans ; 

What  are  we  waiting  for 

Tbi»  U  Bd  MA«Ti»t.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nations  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
•gain  m  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


Whom  Do  the  People  Trust— MacArthur 
or  Truman? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  TOKK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  20.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted. 
I  am  inserting  m  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  tD.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  under  data  of  August  30.  1950. 
entitled  'MacArthur  on  Formosa": 
MAcAsTHtm    ON    Formosa 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  transmitted  a 
message  to  be  read  before  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  convention  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

He  proclaimed  the  island  of  Formosa  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
asserted  that  It  must  be  prevented  at  all 
costs  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hos- 
tile power. 

By  that  he  meant  Soviet  communism  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  as  agents  of  the 
Soviet  Union  m  particular. 

8TKANCE    MIX-Ur 

On  the  eve  of  the  VFW  convention.  General 
MacArthur  Informed  the  national  com- 
mander that  he  had  been  directed  to  with- 
draw the  statement.  The  White  House  sub- 
sequently admitted  the  order  came  from  Mr. 
Truman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  David  Lawrences 
weekly  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port had  entered  the  malls  carrying  the  full 
text  of  the  statement.  General  MacArthvirs 
headquarters  then  stated  that.  In  conformity 
with  usual  practice,  other  publications  need 
not  be  restrained  from  printing  news  al- 
ready published  and  circulated. 

This  curious  mix-up  derived  from  the  con- 
flict between  the  position  of  the  United 
States  acting  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  acting  as  an 
independent  nation  in  the  interests  of  its 
security. 

The  jjoeltion  has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that.  In  ordering  Formosa  taken 
under  American  Fleet  protection  agati>st  any 
Red  incursion.  Mr.  Truman  acted  ii  epend- 
ently  of  UN. 

When  the  President  on  June  M  ordered 
General  MacArthur  to  provide  military  sup- 
port to  South  Korea  against  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists,  he  had  no  trouble  obtain- 
ing UN  approval  ut  his  intervention  after  the 
fact. 

BSmSH  OBJECT 

But  when.  In  the  same  order,  he  directed 
that  Formosa  be  protected  against  attack,  he 
acted  unilaterally  and  his  action  was  not 
approved  by  the  UN.  On  the  contrary,  ob- 
jections were  raised  by  some  of  the  member 
states,  such  as  Britain,  which  vrere  anxious 
not  to  allenaU  the  Chinese  C<jnimunUU. 

General  MacArthur  later  flew  to  Formosa 
and  conferred  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  leader 


of  the  old  Nationalist  Government  of  China, 
who  had  Installed  himself  In  the  Island  with 
a  large  lorce  after  the  Communists  had  con- 
quered the  mainland. 

The  visit  occasioned  an  outcry  In  Britain 
that  MacArthur's  activities  might  cause  the 
conflict  to  spread  In  the  Far  East. 

Britain  viewed  this  possibility  with  con- 
cern, because  It  had  already  recognized  the 
Communist  regime  In  China  In  the  hope  of 
winning  favor  and  preserving  Its  large  China 
investment.  Its  trade  with  China,  and  the 
Imperial  outpost  at  Hong  Kong. 

In  fact.  Cteneral  MacArthur  on  this  visit 
was  simply  executing  orders  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Truman  for  tho  protection  of  Formosa,  and 
the  White  House  approved  his  trip.  In  his 
statement  to  the  VFW.  the  general  was  only 
Justlfj-lng  the  policy  already  put  Into  effect 
by  Mr.  Truman. 

CrNERAL  MAC  AXTHUX  OBETEO  OXDtXS 

The  ambiguity  arose  solely  out  of  the  fact 
that,  in  Korea,  the  United  States  and  Gen- 
eral M.1C  Arthur  are  nominally  acting  as 
agents  lor  UN.  with  approval  of  the  whole 
non-Communist  membership.  Including  Brit- 
ain, whereas  In  Formosa  the  United  States  Is 
acting  In  Its  own  behalf  and  MacArthur  Is 
acting  as  a  general  of  the  United  States  Army, 
not  as  supreme  UN  commander  In  the 
Korean  pacification.  

As  a  consequence  of  the  VFW  mlx-up.  Mr. 
Truman  has  sent  a  message  to  Warren  Austin. 
American  spokesman  on  the  UN  Security 
Council,  reiterating  the  American  position  on 
Formosa  stated  by  Austin  on  August  25. 

This  statement  fles  to  reconcile  the  Amer- 
ican action  with  reference  to  the  Island  with 
UN  objections  to  the  President's  unilateral 
action. 

Mr.  Truman  denies  that  the  Urlted  States 
has  permanent  designs  on  Formosa  as  a  base 
and  states  that  Its  legal  status  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  there  Is  International  action 
to  determine  Its  future  as  conquered  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Japanese  empire. 

The  President  here  is  In  disagreement  with 
General  MacArthur.  who  plainly  states  the 
need  to  hold  Formosa  In  the  American  de- 
fense perimeter  as  a  means  of  keeping  any 
future  Pacific  war  5.000  miles  off  the  coasts 
of  the  American  Continent. 

The  general's  statement  Is  realistic  mili- 
tarily, the  President's  Is  an  attempt  to  rele- 
gate the  Interests  of  American  military  se- 
curity to  secondary  status  in  order  to  affirm 
the  paramountcy  of  a  conflicting  Interna- 
tional  authority. 

WX  AKX   IN    A   TANCIK 

This  conflict  between  America's  responsi- 
bilities to  itself  and  to  UN  will  undoubtedly 
be  sharpened  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
complaint  to  UN  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
aggression  against  Formosa.  The  Commu- 
nist refer  to  the  Island  as  the  territory  of  "the 
peoples  Republic  of  China"  and  affirm  their 
determination  to  "liberate"  it. 

Formosa  may  well  turn  into  a  hotter  Issue 
than  Korea. 

If  tbe  Reds  should  send  out  a  few  Junks, 
which  our  fleet  then  sank,  we  might  jeven 
find  ourselves  at  war  with  Communist  China, 
without  allies,  while  our  forces  were  already 
committed  to  a  UN  war  In  Korea.  UN,  for 
which  we  are  acting  as  military  agent  in 
Korea,  would  have  none  of  us  In  any  such 
war  over  Formosa. 

Our  Navy  will  be  u.seful  In  keeping  Chi- 
nese Communist  divisions  out  of  Formosa 
where  they  might  fight  Chiang's  army,  but 
they  can  walk  Into  Korea  to  fight  us. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  good  UN  and  the  concept  of  col- 
lective security  are  to  the  United  states. 

Mr.  Truman  has  Jockeyed  himself  Into  the 
position  where  we  are  the  agent  of  UN  In  one 
nasty  war  while  UN  stands  to  disavow  us  in 
another  even  nastier. 
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Inside  m  Waihisfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAIN'S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITjp  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Apr>endix  of  the  Record,  an 
article  entitled  "Inside  in  Washington. " 
written  by  May  Craig  and  published  in 
the  Portland  Press-Herald  of  August  28, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNsroi  IN   WASHINCTOlf 

(By  May  Craig > 
Washington,  August  27.— Political  lead- 
ers are  feeling  their  way  toward  the  proper 
handling  of  the  war.  In  their  campaiens. 
We  do  net  know  how  the  Korean  war  is 
going  to  proRress,  what  the  situation  will  t>e 
in  November,  so  politicians  are  a  little  cau- 
tious in  their  approach.  It  may  seem 
ghoulish  to  Involve  tbe  war  In  politics,  but 
many  people.  In  each  party,  honestly  and 
earnestly  believe  that  their  party  could 
handle  the  national  security  best.  They  will 
undoubtedly  tell  this  to  the  voters. 

Republicans  are  split  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  war  in  the  campaign.  The  leaders  of 
Republicans  in  Congress  are  all  coii*erva- 
tlves.  and  the  policy  they  are  carving  out 
is  iieginnlng  to  be  plain.  They  are  attack- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war.  the  events  that 
led  up  to  it,  as  far  back  as  Roosevelt.  They 
even  go  farther  back,  by  implication  at  least, 
and  blame  Wilson  for  the  First  World  War. 

Senator  BarwsTEn  of  Mair.e  is  chairman 
of  the  Sjenaie  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign comnaittee,  so  what  he  says  and  dt)es 
can  be  taken  as  party  policy,  however  much 
liberal  Republicans  kick  against  It — and 
they  do.  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  Is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Millikin.  of  Colorado,  is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  conference:  WHEaar  of 
Nebraska  is  fl.x>r  leader.  They  are  all  c<jn- 
servatlves.  Representative  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  House  Republican  floor  leader; 
Hallxck  of  Indiana  and  Aeenps  of  Illlnoi.8 
are  his  assistants:  they  are  all  conservatives. 
Guy  Gabrtelson  of  New  Jersey  is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  choice  of  the  Republican  conservatives. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  been  atuck- 
ing  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  saying  lie 
should  be  fired  Many  are  also  attacking 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  but  not  so 
much.  Acheson  is  tied  to  the  Republican- 
McCarthy  charge  of  communism  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, put  there  and  kept  there  by  I)em- 
ocrats,  they  ii\y.  This  is  going  to  l>e  an 
issue  In  the  Republican  campaign,  so  Ache- 
son is  a  double  target. 

Senator  Beswstks  does  not  attack  John- 
son as  much  as  he  docs  Acheson.  This  may 
be  because  of  his  personal  friendship  with 
Johnson,  or  because  Acheson  Is  doubly  vul- 
nerable, faulty  foreign  policy  and  commu- 
nism. 

At  any  rate.  If  Republican  policy  is  to  be 
Judged  by  Bai.wsTE«.  then  the  speech  he 
made  recently  to  the  Republican  State  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  Charleston,  W.  Va  .  is 
Important,  because  In  that  the  Maine  Sena- 
tor stated  natly:  "Acheson  must  go."  He 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  speech  to 
Acheson  and  the  Democratic  foreign  policy 


In  Itself  and  aa  it  relates  to  tbe  war.    This 
was  a  party  speech  to  a  party  gathering  and 

undoubtedly  reflects  party  strategy. 

Although  Brewstxk  did  not  precisely  blame 
the  Democrats  for  the  war,  pa.'^t  and  present, 
he  did  so  by  implication.  He  reproached 
me,  after  a  similar  speech  last  June  in  At- 
lantic City,  the  nlpht  before  the  Korean 
attack,  for  saying  that  he  blamed  the  Demo- 
crats for  war.  He  ^aid  he  was  only  stating 
facts.  I  said  I  could  only  dravt-  one  inference 
from  what  he  said  and  that  Is  that  he  blames 
the  Democrats  for  getting  us  Into  war  over 
the  years.  Otherwise  why  the  Juxtaposition 
of  yti-'tements?  To  be  fair,  I  will  quote  some 
rf  what  the  Maine  Senator  said  In  Charles- 
ten.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Democrats 
got  us  into  war.  But  if  so.  the  Repu^iiicar.s 
ought  to  come  right  out  with  their  charge, 
so  it  can  be  combat  ted  If  possible. 

This  is  what  the  Maine  Senator  said  in 
Charleston: 

■  In  60  years,  we  have  had  24  years  of  Re- 
publican administraticns  and  no  wars,  and 
26  years  of  Democratic  admininrations  and 
three  wars. 

"I  repeat  what  I  said  June  24  at  Atlantic 
City,  the  night  before  the  Korean  attaclt. 
Tbe  Democrats  seem  unlucky.  Under  Wil- 
6<jn,  It  was  5  years  to  the  Firbt  World  War. 
Under  Roosevelt,  it  was  9  years  to  tbe  Second 
World  War.  Under  Trurr.an.  It  Is  5  years  to 
Korea  and  all  that  may  entail. 

"Yet  2  months  ago.  President  Truman  said 
we  were  nearer  to  peace  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  5  years. 

"I  do  not  say  the  Democrats  planned  or 
wished  the  war,  I  do  not  even  say  the  Re- 
publicans could  have  done  any  better.  I 
simply  say  they  could  not  have  done  any 
worse." 

The  Brewster  speech  is  important  becati^e 
there  Is  truly  great  uncertainty  whether  we 
should  chanee  cur  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  There  ccmes  a  time  when  a  pub- 
lic servant.  Justly  or  unjustly,  has  lost  his 
value  because  of  loss  of  public  confidence. 
Then  the  Chief  Executive  must  decide 
whether  to  replace  him  or  net.  The  decision 
should  be  made  In  the  public  Interest. 
There  Is  some  danger  Involved  In  chandng 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  war— the  question 
is:  Which  IS  worse,  to  continue  or  to  change? 
Certainly  we  have  suffered  tragic  losf.es  in 
the  Far  East.  Where  the  biame  rests  is  mat- 
ter fcr  history  to  unra%-el.  Democrats  say 
there  is  no  use  wasting  tlnr.e  with  the  past. 
Republicans  say  that  we  cannot  entrust 
the  future  to  those  who  have  proven  them- 
selves unable  to  take  care  of  this  country's 
interf^ts. 

Senator  Brewstek  spoke  straight  out,  in 
the  West  Virginia  speech,  about  the  foreign 
situation.  Ke  said  that,  of  course,  both  par- 
ties will  give  full  cooperation  to  the  war  in 
Korea.     But,  he  said: 

•'The  American  people  want  to  know,  and 
are  entitled  to  know,  how  we  got  Into  this 
war.  •  •  •  Here  Is  the  most  glaring  In- 
eptitude In  our  diplomacy.  The  record  of 
tlie  utter  failure  of  our  diplomacy  In  the 
Orient  is  clear  to  all.     •      •      • 

"Stalin  was  given  the  green  light  to  take 
ever  Korea  by  Secretary  Acheson.  At  the 
thirteenth  hour,  the  slenals  were  changed 
and  MacArthur  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
fieht  without  previous  warning  of  any  kind 
that  such  action  might  be  contemplated." 
The  Senator  takes  Republicans  out  from 
under  responsibility — though  the  Demo- 
crau  blame  Republicans — for  failure  of  the 
Far  East  policy.  Brewstex  said.  "In  tlie 
Orient,  there  was  no  bipartisan  policy.  At 
no  stage  In  this  unfolding  tragedy  in  the 
Orient  in  the  last  6  years  were  Republican 
leaders  consulted  as  to  what  our  poUcy 
should  be."  Tlils  Is  absolutely  true — Sena- 
tor VAKD«NBHir  of  Michigan,  ranking  Repub- 
lican  on  Foreign   Relations,   complained    of 


this,  during  the  years.  The  worst  aspect  of 
this  is  that  Acheson  has  to  face  the  charge 
that  not  only  was  he  mistaken  but  that 
he   was   either   the   dape   or  the   accomplice 

of  Communists  and  pro-Communists,  in  the 
State  Department  and  out.  who  planned  our 
ruin  In  the  Orient,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Reds  in  the  Far  East.  Dupe  or  accomplice. 
Republicans  say  with  Brewstek:  "The 
American  people  can  no  longer  have  con- 
fidence in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs." 


Activities  of  tbe  Se«ate  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Affair* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  30  ilegislatwe  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement  by 
myself  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Maritime  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 

Staxemekt  bt  Hon.  Hkrbext  R.  O'CoKoa,  or 
Mas  TLA  NT) 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Senate 
Subconunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Mar- 
itime A.'fairs  is  now  terminating  the  wc^k  for 
which  the  special  staff  was  engaged.  The 
conclusion  of  this  special  activity  is  note- 
worthy because  the  undertaking  was  of  great- 
est concern  to  a  large  segment  of  our  people 
and  which  has  become  of  increasing  impor- 
tance under  international  difflctilties.  The 
reh/ibiliiaiion  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry is  of  Euch  urgent  nature  that  It  de- 
mands the  favorable  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  our  efforts  In  this  direction  I  am  happy 
to  acclaim  the  leadership  and  the  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  cause  e\-idenced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Irom  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Waxxin  G.  Macntjson.  As 
chainr^an  of  the  Subccrruniltee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Maritime  Affairs  Senator  Macm:- 
fcON  not  only  displayed  a  wide  and  thorough 
grasp  of  the  many  complex  questions  In- 
volved, but  his  enthusiasm  and  his  consistent 
attention  to  the  problem  were  a  source  of 
genercus  inspuation  to  tis  and  to  the  very 
capable  group  of  loyal  Americans,  leaders  in 
the  shipping  and  ship-construction  fields, 
who  gave  us  their  utmost  supfxjrt. 

Throughout  our  lengthy  hearings  Senator 
Macnuson  was  unflagging  In  his  efforts  to 
arotise  our  people  to  the  necessities  of  these 
vital  Industries,  and  he.  likewise,  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  fur.,her  the  progress  of 
the  various  legislative  proposals  introduced 
in  connection  with  our  efforts.  The  many 
thousands  of  owners,  seamen,  and  shipyard 
workers  are  indebted  to  Senator  Macnuson 
lor  his  unselfish  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

If  cur  Nation,  unfortunately,  should  be 
forced  into  a  conflict  of  large  dimensions,  as 
well  might  liappen,  the  wisdom  of  Senator 
Macncson's  stand  and  the  worth  of  his  ef- 
forts for  the  merchant  marine  and  ahlp- 
building  industries  will  be  all  the  mam  ap- 
parent. Now  that  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Affairs  is  con- 
cluding Its  work  for  the  session,  I  would  be 
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l«ml«a  m  my  appreciation  of  the  distln- 
gulgto^  Stnator'a  vork  if  I  did  not  pubUcly 
•MMt  to  mr  ftdmlration  and  regard  for  hu 
conttnicttTe  leadersbip. 


No  R'sor  Mortis  in  Bradgate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c  r 

KON.JAMESI.DCLLIVER 

or  i<  w* 
Cf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnfsday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  DOULTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  from  Life 
macazine.  In  if;  August  28.  1950.  issue 
It  has  several  pages  of  pictures  and 
text  under  the  heading  An  Iowa  Town 
Dies  a  Slow  Deaih "  That  article 
prompted  me  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  my  Ions -time  friend.  Rev.  Joe 
Share,  whose  picture  appeared  in  the 
magazine.     The  letter  follows: 

August  30.  1»50. 
It«T.  Joseph  Shaxk, 

Bradgate,  /otra. 
DEAt  Rk\erend  Joe:  The  Issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine date<^    August   28  contains   an   article 
about  Bradgate.     It  calls  Bradgate  a  dying 
community— "An    Iowa    town    dies    a    slow 

death." 

I  dont  know  who  the  reporter  and  photog- 
rapher were  who  prejaared  that  derogatory 
spread  m  Life  magazine.  But  certAlnly  they 
did  not  have  an  understanding  of  Bradgate 
and  thousands  of  other  small  towns,  and  the 
relationship  they  bear  to  the  entire  country. 

The  fact  Is  that  Bradgate  Is  not  deed,  nor 
Is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  rigor 
mortis.  Situated  as  It  Is  In  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  State  In  the  world. 
Bra<lgate  will  be  alive  and  healthy  when  the 
hoc*  and  overcrowded  cities — whence  pre- 
sumably the  article  originated— have  been 
destroved  by  atomic  bombing  No  aggreMor 
will  drop  his  bombs  on  Bradgate.  Perchance 
If  bombs  are  dropped,  some  of  our  unctuous 
and  cynical  friends  in  the  city  will  be  glad  to 
find  refuge  in  Bradgate  or  one  of  Its  thou- 
sands of  counterparts  across  this  country. 

Because  I  daresay,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  life  In  small  towns  like  Bradgate 
Is  much  more  typical  and  much  more  whole- 
some than  life  in  the  palaces  and  slums  of 
the  great  cities.  Indeed,  were  It  not  for  the 
smaller  communities  to  furnish  tranEfuslons 
of  new  blood  into  the  life  of  cities,  long  ago 
the  great  centers  of  population  would  have 
become  even  more  corrupt  and  slum  ridden 
and  bOM-plagvted  than  they  now  are.  Iowa 
communitlM  in  the  SUth  Iowa  District,  such 
as  Bndgatc.  have  fumlahed  some  of  our  out- 
standing leaders.  For  example,  the  pre.,l- 
dents  of  both  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  products  of  small 
towns  In  the  Sixth  Iowa  District. 

In  Bradgate  people  know  each  other.  They 
go  to  achocrf  together  as  chUdren.  They  at- 
tend church  together.  Their  s<xrlal  life  Is 
not  based  upon  caviar  and  c<jcktails  but  upon 
the  community  picnic  or  the  family  gather- 
ing. For  roe.  I'll  take  fried  chicken  and  sweet 
eom  any  time  In  preference  to  the  elaborate 
feasU  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

The  country  can  far  better  get  along  with- 
out the  city  than  the  city  can  get  along  with- 
out the  country.  If  food  were  not  provided 
from  th:  farms  and  country  towns  the  city 
people  would  starve  within  a  few  weeks 

For  me.  I'll  take  Bradgate  and  the  country 
around   it   and   the   people   who  live   in   it. 


When  they  say  Bradgates  dying,  they  don't 
know  what  they're  talking  about. 
All  good  wubes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  I.  DotLTvEa, 


Responsibility  of  News  and  Radio 
Reporters 

REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNI.Sdr* 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRE.^FNT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Robert  Trumbull  reports  that  "anti- 
United  States  feeling  in  India  has  never 
been  so  widespread  as  it  is  now. '  Part 
of  this  feeling  undoubtedly  arises  from 
the  destruction  of  Korean  towns  and  vil- 
lages by  the  United  States  troops  and 
from  the  fact  that  Americans  are  killing 
Asiatics  in  the  present  United  Nations 
action  in  Korea.  These  are  facts  of  war 
which  we  muot  accept.  Part  of  the  an- 
tipathy is  the  result  of  anti-European 
and  anti-American  attitudes  and  racial 
prejudices  which  have  been  deliberately 
aroused  against  us.  Part  of  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  failings,  of  our  failure  to 
try  to  understand  the  Asiatic  or  to  try 
still  lose  the  battle  for  Asia.  We  must 
realize  that,  even  though  we  win  the  ul- 
timate military  victory  in  Korea,  we  may 
still  lose  the  battle  for  Asia.  We  must 
not  forget  that  along  with  the  military 
war.  we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide  war 
of  ideologies.  Victories  and  defeats  on 
this  level  are  every  bit  as  important  to 
our  success  as  are  victories  in  the  field. 
The  Communists  are  sharply  aware  of 
this  and  are  quick  to  capitalize  on  each 
of  our  failings,  on  every  weakness  in  our 
Ideological  armor. 

In  a  recently  published  book.  The  God 
That  Failed.  Richard  Grossman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament  warns: 

Whatever  Its  failures  In  the  west,  com- 
munism still  comes  as  a  liberating  force 
among  the  colored  peoples  who  make  up  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  •  •  •  For 
them,  western  democracy  still  means  quite 
simply  white  ascendancy. 

Certainly  this  descrit)es  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  line  in  Asia  today.  We 
must  be  most  careful  to  defend  ourselves 
against  this.  We  must  be  zealous  to  re- 
move from  our  own  thinking  the  false 
thesis  of  racial  superiority,  zealous  to 
eliminate  from  our  own  culture  the  in- 
stitutions and  practices  which  rest  on 
this  false  thesis.  We  must  remember 
that  every  careless  act  or  word  on  our 
part  serves  to  strengthen  the  Communist 
propaganda  efforts.  Every  lapse  on  our 
part  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
One  such  lapse,  and  one  which  has  been 
recurring  with  regrettable  frequency,  is 
the  use  in  the  Nations  pre.ss  of  the  word 
••gook"  in  referring  to  the  North  Koreans. 

It  is  reported  that  the  word  "gook" 
was  first  applied  to  the  American  sol- 
diers, but  that  it  has  since  been  turned 


back  and  applied  to  the  Koreans.  It 
has  taken  on  an  overtone  of  disparage- 
ment which  will  quickly  be  exploited 
against  us.  It  is  not  surprising,  or  even 
particularly  distressing,  that  men  in 
battle  should  apply  disparaging  terms 
to  the  enemy  or  fix  derogatory  labels 
upon  then^  'Destroy  the  infidel"  was 
the  battlPlry  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
Germans  were  Huns  in  World  War  I. 
In  the  wars  with  Mexico  we  were 
gringos.  Fighting  men  under  pressure 
develop  many  words  and  phrases  to  ex- 
press annoyance,  impatience,  or  to  pro- 
vide outlet  for  the  fears  and  frustra- 
tions Ixirn  of  battle. 

My  censure  is  not  directed  at  the  fight- 
ing men  who  use  the  term,  but  at  the 
newspapermen  and  radio  reporters  who 
have  exploited  it.  The  first  news  story 
using  the  term  "gook"  involved  an  in- 
terview with  a  soldier  on  the  Korean 
front.  Since  then  it  has  appeared  in 
headlines,  in  stories,  in  the  comments 
of  popular  syndicated  columnists,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  radio  commentators. 
Undoubtedly  the  men  responsible  for 
such  usage  think  that  the  term  lends 
local  color  or  a  ring  of  authenticity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  ordinary 
news  report.  Even  if  this  were  the  case. 
such  literary  value  is  poor  exchange  for 
the  potential  harm  in  the  use  of  the 
term.  No  one  holds  that  the  press  has 
the  ripht  to  make  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  entire  military  vocabulary  in  order 
to  create  an  on-the-scene  illusion  for 
the  Nations  readers.  No  one  questions 
the  desirability  of  restraints  on  behalf 
of  accepted  conventions  of  decency. 
Certainly  the  press  should  not  object 
to  restraint  and  self-discipline  for  the 
sake  of  better  relations  between  the  peo- 
ples of  America  and  Asia. 

The  responsible  .section  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  disciplined  itself  to  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  derogatory  terms  that 
have  too  often  been  applied  to  religious, 
national,  or  racial  minorities  in  our  own 
country.  It  should  do  the  same  in  its 
references  to  F>eoples  outside  the  United 
States. 

Fundamentally  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant matter.  It  involves  the  very  basic 
issue  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son, regardless  of  nationality,  rehgion. 
or  race.  This  practice  of  labeling  is  lx>th 
undemocratic  and  un-Christian.  It 
flouts  truth  because  of  its  inaccuracy. 
It  flouts  justice  for  the  same  reason,  and 
it  flouts  charity  as  well.  Once  a  nation 
or  a  race — or  its  members — is  checked 
and  filed  by  means  of  a  label,  every  in- 
dividual subject  to  that  label  is  done 
for  as  a  person.  It  is  difficult,  often 
impossible,  for  them  to  return  to  their 
fonner  dignity — either  in  their  own 
minds  or  in  the  minds  of  others.  True, 
great  F>ersonalities  or  strong  nations  and 
peoples  may,  by  concerted  and  almost 
superhuman  effort,  throw  off  the  effect 
of  the  label.  The  ordinary  people  and 
the  weaker  nations,  however,  can  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  it.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  the  concern  of  democ- 
racy and  of  Christianity.  These  are 
they  who  are  e::ploited  by  totalitarian- 
ism. 
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I  call  upon  the  press  to  exercise  the 
responsibility  which  Is  the  condition  of 
its  freedom.  To  submit  to  self-disci- 
pline in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of 
peace  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
that  freedom  and  a  final,  lasting  victory 
in  the  war  of  ideologies  now  raging 
throughout  the  world. 


A  Way  To  Preyent  Further  Armed 
Ag^etsioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF  MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOnSE  Of  REPRES^^?^-'.^•^VES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  excerpts  from 
Fiank  Edwards'  broadcast.  Mutual 
Eroadca sting  System,  on  July  24.  1950: 

All  over  the  world  tonight  there  is  Juit 
one  big  question.  Is  this  the  beginning  of 
world  war  III? 

To  a  large  extent,  no  doubt,  the  answer  to 
that  question  wUl  depend  upon  our  own 
policies  and  actions  In  the  months  ahead. 
There  are  but  two  great  forces  on  earth  at 
the  present  time,  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  War  or  peace,  then,  must  neces- 
sarily hinge  upon  the  actions  of  these  two 
powers. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you 
a  potential  plan  for  utilizing  our  own 
strength  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  further 
conflict.  I  say  a  potential  plan  because  It  is 
one  which  each  of  you  should  consider  in  the 
light  of  your  cwn  reasoning. 

As  matters  sUnd  right  now,  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  war  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
own  land;  a  conflict  into  which  v,e  are  pour- 
ing American  resotirces  and  American  lives 
to  stop  armed  aggression  against  a  peaceful 
nation. 

We  could  be  blpd  white  by  a  series  of  these 
little  wars.  And  wherever  they  occurred  we 
would  either  have  to  flght  and  die  or  else 
permit  the  ideology  of  brute  strength  to 
overrun  the  world. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  virion 
to  see  what  is  happening  to  us.  Our  poten- 
tial adversary  Is  sitting  back,  smugly  await- 
ing the  day  when  wc  shall  be  so  enfeebled 
by  these  endless  wars  that  we  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  successfully  face  a  major 
power.  We  cannot  fight  all  the  sparring 
partners  and  still  win  the  main  event.  When 
that  d».y  comes  Russia  could  call  the  6hot.s 
against  us.  Por  by  then  they  would  have 
•quality  In  atomic  lx>mb8  and  overwhelmir. •; 
supeHortty  in  mUltary  equipment  and 
manpower. 

Is  it  nec^wary  for  us  to  piny  the  game  as 
our  opponents  prepare  It  for  us?  Is  there 
no  other  altem'^tlve  bat  for  America  to 
dance  to  the  Russian  fiddllne?  Mxist  we 
squander  our  priceleM  reaources  fighting 
these  little  wars  until  Russia  Is  ready  to 
strike  us  herself? 

Personally.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
Sutes  of  America  should  t«ke  orders  from 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  permit  world  peace,  which 
means  our  cwn.  to  be  Jeopard ired  by  the  de- 
Uberote  and  calculated  actions  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  within  our  arsenal  the  moat  pow- 
erful weapon  ever  devised  and  we  have  more 
of  them  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
blnfd  The  atomic  bomb  Is  not  a  defensive 
device— but  It  can  be  a  deosive  factor  in 
stoppm^  atgression. 


Buppoae  that  the  United  Nations  notified 
the  world  that  after  a  certain  date  In  the 
very  near  (uttire  there  must  be  no  more 
armed  aggression,  or  the  aggreaaor  wotild  be 
subjected  to  atomic  bombing  for  having  de- 
liberately endangered  the  peace  of  the  vcvld. 
That  warning  would  be  clear  enough. 

Then,  after  that  date,  any  aggressor  could 
be  given  72  hours'  notice  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— 72  hours  In  which  to  cease  firing  and 
submit  the  trouble  to  peaceful  mediation 
through  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
t'ons — or  If  the  persisted  In  fighting,  to  be 
prepared  for  an  atomic  bombing  anytime 
after  that  72-hour  period   had  expired. 

The  loss  of  clvUlan  life  could  be  mini- 
mized by  notifying  them  by  radio  to  get  out 
of  the  aggressOTs  principal  cities — clogging 
his  roads  and  thoroughfares — reducing  the 
cities  to  empty  shells  awaiting  the  bombing. 
Facilities,  not  people,  are  the  real  objectives. 

The  clear,  unmlstakeable  warning  of  an 
atomic  twmblng  in  reprisal  for  Illegal  aggres- 
sion wotild  make  the  stooge  nations  think 
twice  before  they  embarked  up>on  such  dan- 
gerous ventures  as  that  In  Korea.  Russia 
could  not  guarantee  them  protection,  because 
to  do  so  would  mean  Inviting  atomic  attack 
upon  herself.  The  stooges  would  not  dare 
to  provoke  an  assault  which  would  utterly 
destroy  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  our  predomi- 
nance in  the  field  of  atomic  warfare  we 
should  make  our  position  plain  to  the  other 
nation.<: — that  if  they  persist  In  endangering 
us  by  their  acu  cf  aggression — we  will  stop 
them  by  the  quickest  means  at  our  command. 
That  if  they  deliberPteiy  choose  to  involve 
us  In  war — it  is  gomg  to  be  wair  on  our 
terms — fur  a  chance. 

Its  snmethlng  to  think  about — and  high 
time  we  did  some  thinking. 

As  Mr.  Edwards  says,  this  is  "some- 
thing to  think  about."  and  it  is  time  we 
did  some  thinking  on  this  subject. 


Potato  Scandal 


EXTENS  ON  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    MAI:   E 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  30  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  un?.nimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokq  an  edi- 
torial entiLied  'Potato  Scandal, '  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Prcs^-Kerald  of 
August  28.  1950. 

There  bein?  no  ob.iecticn.  the  editonrU 
w:\s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Potato  Scandal 

Maine  is  bound  to  be  interested  In  a  Col- 
lier's inagazuie  arude.  the  Great  Potato 
Scandal.  Briefly  stated,  the  argument  of  the 
article  is  anii-Dcroocra;ic.  aiuiadministra- 
tlon.  It  U  that  last  year  we  raised  such  a 
surplus  of  pc-.atoes  under  the  price-boc^Fting 
policy  (tiiat  cost  the  tajxpayers  »100.000.COO) 
that  the  Department  of  Asriculture  had  to 
buy  and  destroy  78,000000  bushels.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time  we  allowed  to  be  Imported 
14.000.000  bttthels  of  potatoes  from  Canada 
growers  who  never  had  it  so  good.  On  the 
contrary,  Maine's  Aroostook  County  has  more 
people  out  of  work  than  at  any  time  since 
1933.  while  Its  farm  Income  has  dropped  50 
percent  In  2  years. 

The  Coiller's  article  make*  the  point  that 
It  has  been  poasible  to  shut  oB  the  flow  of 


Canadian  poUtoea:  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, under  an  escapa  clause  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement,  cotUd  have  revlacd 
lmp<R^  quotas  of  the  commodity,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  aisc  could  liave 
acted.  That  is  what  Senator  Barwsraa  urged 
all  along.  To  be  sure,  a  mere  14.000.000 
bushels  was  relatively  a  small  part  of  the 
problem;  yet  it  was  nothing  short  of  in- 
furiating to  read  that  Malnes  market  In 
acme  areas  was  serioualy  impaired  while 
Canadian  potatoes  were  flowing  over  the 
border.  A  New  Brunswick  potato  dealer, 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  adnxlnlstra- 
tion's  price  support  aiKl  low  potato  tariff 
jrolicy  replied,  "They're  wonderful;  they 
OTiake  me  rich." 

One  has  to  wonder  of  how  many  other 
commodities  this  has  been  true  That  the 
price  supports  and  low  tariffs  hit  the  tax- 
payers hard  and  the  industries,  and  ad- 
vantage the  nationals  of  other  countries. 
Maine  knows  all  about  it,  net  only  in  the 
matter  of  potatoes  but  also  in  that  of  fish- 
eries. OrUy  recently  has  the  Government 
acted  to  keep  foreign  fishermen  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  loophole  in  the  tariff 
acts  which  permitted  dumping  in  the  market. 

Ail  this  merely  confirms  Maine  people  in 
the  Republican  faith,  and  Is  likely  to  help 
swing  the  coming  election,  now  barely  2 
w^-":  k."-  i:way. 


ResoIitioB  of  Amy  zmd  Navy  LcfiM  of 
Valor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  resolution 
pas3ed  at  the  sixtieth  annual  reunion 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Let, ion  of  Valor, 
held  at  Boston.  Mass..  on  August  9,  1950. 

Although  this  organization  of  Amer- 
ican heroes  was  disappointed  that  the 
bill  referred  to  m  the  resoiution  was 
not  given  the  consideration  that  similar 
legislation  has  been  given  in  other  coun- 
tries, their  resolution  demonstrates  to 
a  high  decree  the  Americanism  and  pa- 
triotism within  their  breasts.  The  reso- 
lution follows: 

Whereas  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of 
Vp.lor  has  h-d  before  thp  Ccneress  cf  the 
United  StatPS.  H    R    32€3  fir.re   1948:   and 

V/hereas  H.  R.  3263  is  a  propoeed  em'-nd- 
ment  to  the  act  cf  19!e.  prantlnr  special 
pensicr.s   to   hizhly  decorateci   vp^eraris.    and 

Whereas  even  today  we  feel  that  In  riew 
of  the  very  specl.'il  pensions  belr.e  granted 
by  forelcn  countries  to  their  highly  dec- 
orated veterans,  as  evidenced  by  letters  In 
the  hands  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Ccmminee  Men^.bcrs.  furnished  by  us.  that 
cur  great  Nation  sh.^uld  do  at  leajt  as  much 
for  Its  own  highly  decorated  veterans;  and 

Whereas  our  deccratioFiS  are  proof 
enough  that  we  vaiue  our  American  way 
of  life  and  ali  it  means  mure  than  Ule 
Itself;  and 

Whereas  cur  Nation  is  now  facing  a  most 
dangerous  threat  to  our  Ideals  and  way  of 
living,  with  our  service  men  and  women  once 
again  locked  in  an  all -cut  struggle  with 
people  who  would  destroy  our  much  cher- 
ished freedom:   and 

Whereas  the  additional  expense  of  this 
present  national  emergency  is  goin«  to  cost 
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,,^_____  MHBM  Of  moneys,  thereby  ne- 
CWittstllig  tbr  ptoclng  ot  Urger  financial 
burftens  on  our   people;    Be   u   therefore 

Rtsolird.  That  the  Army  and  Vurf  L«0on 
of  Valor  reqxjest  the  Hon  Lansoali  O 
ft.y^r-—  iiiember  of  Congress  from  the  State 
at  Mar^and.  who  Introduced  H  R-  3263  Into 
the  Confrress.  to  request  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  to  take  no  ftirther  action 
on  th«  bill  (H  R.  3263 1  until  the  present 
national  emergency  has  been  passed  and 
our  ng*'»i"g  forces  once  more  returned  to 
th^  bOBM*  XMl  loved  ones. 

AmMT  hjro  Navt  Lbcion  or  Vsj-oa. 

Job.  p.  Mankiom.  DSC, 

Chairman.  LrgixlatiPt  Committee. 

Unanimously     approved.     Boaton. 
Augiut  9.  1950. 


Port  of  Embarkation's  New  Chief 


EXITNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   KIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRI£SENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowmR  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Ea'-:le  of  August  29, 
1950: 

PO«T    or    KMBAKKJkTION  S    NtW    CHIET 

The  appointment  of  Brig.  Oen  Edward 
H.  Lastayo  as  commander  of  the  New  York 
Port  of  Bmbarkatlon.  Including  the  BroolsJyn 
Army  Base  at  the  fcx>t  of  Fifty-eighth  Street, 
brings  back  here  a  famiUar  and  well-Ilked 
flftire.  Por  he  served  as  Deputy  Port  Com- 
mander and  Chief  of  Staff  from  February 
IBM  to  June  1949. 

General  Lastayo  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  In  the  Army  Transportation  Corps. 
In  the  last  war  In  the  North  African  In- 
vasion he  commanded  the  port  of  Oran  and. 
after  other  important  assignments,  he  be- 
came chief  of  transportation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  theater  of   operations. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  a  man  of 
General  Lastayos  ability  and  experience 
should  take  over  Um  Brooklyn  post,  for 
It  U  the  largest  alngle  inst*llatiuu  of  the 
Army  Transportation  Corps. 


Renegotiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   K\INC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  30  ilegislatne  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20> .  1950 

Mr  BRETVVSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Ig  have  printed  in 
the  Api;>end:x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •  Renegotiation."  published  in 
the  Portland  Press-Herald  of  August  28. 
1930  The  editorial  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  most  important  one. 

Tliere  beirn:  no  oo.'ection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RlNECOTiATlOW 

Wltb  action  on  an  exces*- profits  tax  evl- 
d«lU7  poatponed  to  1951.  renegotiation  of 
war  contracts  may  be  used  as  an  Interim 
method  of  taklug  the  proOU  out  ol  war.    b«c- 


retary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  ha*  said:  "Some 
device  to  prevent  undue  war  profits  will  be 
adopted  throtigh  a  tax  bill  or  the  renegotia- 
tion process  ■■ 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
considering  a  bill  setting  up  new  renegotia- 
tion authority.  This  measure.  If  enacted, 
would  probably  shunt  aside  the  Tydlugs  bill. 
supported  by  the  present  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustment  Board,  to  liquidate  that  Board. 
An  excess-profits  tax  m  itself  will  neither 
curb  Inflation  nor  take  proQts  out  oi  war  pro- 
duction, according  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
•Excess-proflU  taxes — standing  alone — have 
no  effect  whatever  In  checking  Inflation."  he 
told  the  War  Policies  Commlaalon  many  years 
ago.  "Their  only  effect  Is  to  Increase  It 
•  •  •  there  is  more  incentive  to  increase 
prices — and  therefore  profits — under  an  80 
percent  excess-profits  tax  than  there  is  with- 
out ir  " 

The  Sixth  Supplement  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  April  28.  1942.  provided  for  rene- 
gotiation of  war  contracts  over  $100,000  to  re- 
cover "exceaalve  profits."  The  measure  es- 
tablished penalties  ranging  up  to  a  tlO.OOO 
One  to  2  years"  imprisonment  for  withholding 
financial  data  or  furnishing  misleading  Infor- 
mation. 

Within  5  months  the  Navy  Department  re- 
ported that  renegotiation  of  contracts  under 
the  act  had  saved  the  Government  some  »2.- 
000.000.000  on  naval  contract  prices.  Cash 
recoveries  of  $7,700,000  had  been  sent  to  the 
Treastiry. 

In  1943  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
Senate  estimated  that  80  percent  of  all  sav- 
ings effected  through  renegotiation  would 
have  been  recaptured  through  taxation  of 
excess  profits.  While  renegotiation  could 
"hardly  be  Justified  as  a  revenue  measure." 
the  committee  said,  it  served  to  "put  pres- 
sure on  contractors  to  avoid  waste  of  mate- 
rials and  manpower  by  reducing  costs."  A 
1943  amendment  to  the  1942  act  classified 
war  brokers  as  "subcontractors "  and  sub- 
jected their  fees  to  possible  reduction  If  pay- 
meuu  totaled  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1944.  passed  over 
President  Roosevelt's  veto,  raised  the  floor 
of  contracts  not  subject  to  renegotiation 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  It  created  a  slx- 
meml>er  War  Contracts  Price  Adjustment 
B>.>ard  for  purposes  of  review.  It  also  per- 
mitted appeals  In  most  cases  to  the  United 
States  Tax  Court. 

In  explaining  his  veto.  Mr  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  that  the  measure  limited  rene- 
gotiation authority  to  December  31,  1944. 
Actually  the  act  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  extend  renegotiations  for  6  months. 
«blch  he  \ised  And  In  1943  Congress  ex- 
tended the  termination  date  to  December  31. 
1945 

Renegotiation.  In  the  4  years  the  act  was  In 
effect,  brought  $10,195.C08.0O0  to  the  Treas- 
ury In  recoveries.  An  estimated  $3.058709- 
000  of  that  amount,  the  Brewster  committee 
(successor  to  the  Truman  committee)  re- 
ported In  1948.  would  not  have  been  recov- 
ered In  war  taxation.  It  now  seems  certain 
that  we  wUl  hear  more  atx>ut  renegotiation 
In  the  near  future. 


Textile  Tariff  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REXIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOfTM   C.^RoLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.Sr.NTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  llie  foiluwing  letters: 


National  Association  or  Woolen 

AND  WoasTKD  OvxasrEEs. 
Holyoke.  Mass..  August  22.  19S0. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bkyson. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  our  recent  semiannual  meet- 
ing our  association  unanimously  voted  to 
send  you  this  letter  protesting  against  any 
further  cuu  In  the  textile  tariff  rates  because 
we  honestly  believe  that  they  threaten  the 
future  of  our  Industry  and  our  Jobs  as  well 
as  those  of  the  help  under  us  In  the  textUe 
mills  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  give 
you  an  outstanding  example  In  corrobora- 
tion of  our  fears  If  you  will  remember.  Mr. 
President,  after  World  War  I  the  Japanese 
textile  economy  becar.e  highly  developed. 
As  a  consequence,  and  because  of  Its  low 
wage  scale  and  longer  hours  of  work  Japan 
was  able  to  undersell  the  world  In  textiles. 
The  Influx  of  Japanese  wool  and  cotton  goods 
Into  this  coimtry  became  so  serious  that  the 
cotton  Industry  of  the  South  sent  a  com- 
mission to  Japan  to  ask  the  Japanese  tcx- 
tlllsts  to  not  only  stop  Increasing  their  sales 
of  textiles  to  this  country  but  to  reduce 
them  if  possible.  Our  textile  industry  sim- 
ply could  not  meet  the  rulnotis  prices  of  the 
Japanese  under  the  tariff  rates  that  then 
existed  even  with  our  modernized  equipment 
In  place.  And  this  was  before  there  was  as 
much  reduction  In  textile  rates  as  now  exists. 
Moreover,  what  Japan  did  to  the  textile 
Indtistry  of  this  country  and  to  other  high 
wage  textile  nations  at  that  time,  other  low- 
wage  textile  countries  were  able  to  duplicate 
like,  for  Instance.  Czechoslovakia,  which  un- 
dersold us  or  shoes,  linens,  and  other  tex- 
tile Hems.  So  we  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  in 
all  sincerity  how  much  worse  will  the  situa- 
tion become  If  the  textile  tariff  rates  are 
given  a  further  cut  that  will  enable  the  low- 
wage  textile  countries  to  sell  their  goods  on 
our  markets  easier  than  before  In  competi- 
tion with  our  textUe  .Industry  operating 
under  the  highest  wage  scale  In  the  world? 

Multiply  the  examples  of  Japanese  and 
CzechoBlovaklan  potentialities  with  that  of 
other  low-wage  textile  nations  out  to  sell  us 
under  still  more  attractive  textile  tariff  rates 
and  perhaps  you  can  then  understand  our 
fears  for  our  Industry  and  our  JoIm. 

For  your  own  information  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Woolen  Worsted  Overseers,  estab- 
lished In  1885.  Is  the  largest  organization  of 
Its  kind  In  the  world  reaching  Into  every  mill 
la  the  wool-manufacturing  lndu.stry.  It  ii 
the  parent  organization  of  all  the  overseer 
group  organizations  that  recently  sent  you  a 
camblned  letter  of  protest  against  any  fur- 
ther cuts  In  the  textile  tariff.  The  letter  was 
headed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Textile  Execu- 
tives Association  and  we.  as  a  body,  voted  to 
unanimously  subscribe  to  Its  contents. 

For  your  further  information  there  are  over 
900  wool-manufacturing  plants  In  the  United 
States  In  which  more  than  4.700  production 
executives  are  employed.  Under  the  direction 
of  these  men  there  are  anywhere  from  40  to 
100  employees  In  each  department  of  a  textile 
plant  so  that  you  can  visualize  that  our  as- 
sociation Is  one  of  high  standing,  influence, 
and  authority  In  the  production  end  of  the 
textile  Industry. 

Trusting  that  you  will  weigh  as  carefully 
as  you  can  our  strong  reasons  for  asking  tb^t 
there  be  no  further  cuts  In  the  textile  tariff, 
we  are. 

Respectfully  yours. 
National  Association  or  Woolen 

AND    WOtSTED    OVERHEI3U.. 

Chaklis  AULxaicH.  President. 
James  J.  BtTRNS.  Secretary. 

P  3 — To  you — a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  textile  States  to  whom  we  are  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  President  Truman — we 
ask  that  you  add  your  unquallfled  ap{>eal  to 
the  President  and  the  State  Department  not 
to  cut  the  textile  tariff  rates  any  further  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  Industry  and  our  Jobe 
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from  ruinous  low-price  foreign  competition. 
A  note  from  you  placing  yotirself  on  record 
will  be  most  appreciated. 


Congress  or  the  UniTO)  States, 

HorsE  or  Repeesentattves. 
Wa.'<hington,  D.  C  .  Augu-^t  30.  1950. 
National     Association     or     Woolen     and 
Worsted  Overseebs, 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  Just  received  your  let- 
ter of  .August  22  regarding  the  oncoming  con- 
ference soon  to  be  held  at  Torqu.iy,  England, 
for  possible  further  lowering  of  tariffs  on  for- 
eign textiles. 

We  have  a  few  woolen  or  worsted  plants  In 
our  section  and  I,  of  course,  am  Interested 
In  their  well-being.  My  principal  interest. 
however,  is  In  cotton  textiles.  In  order  that 
you  may  know  my  position  more  fully.  I  am 
sending  you  herewith  two  statements  I  have 
made  lately. 

I  am  fighting  this  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
with  all  might  and  main. 
Very  respectfully. 

Joseph  R.  Bbtson. 


Hon.  Jamei  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW   YORK 
m  THE  HOU  5_  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  foremost  auilionties  in  the 
Congress  on  national  security  and  mili- 
tary operations  is  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York.  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  whose  entire  service  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  covering  a  period 
of  35  years,  has  been  identified  with  legis- 
lative problems  of  a  military  nature.  All 
of  us  have  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
and  counsel.  He  has  been  steadfart  and 
sound  in  his  judgment,  ofttimes  display- 
ing a  vision  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
many  of  us  to  share. 

Recently  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  adopted  a  reso- 
lution concerning  Mr.  Wadsworth  which 
I  am  pleased  to  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  executive  director. 
Gen.  E  A.  Evans,  in  order  that  the  Na- 
tion may  be  apprised  of  this  well-merited 
commendation.  The  letter  and  resolu- 
tion follow: 

Resexve  OrriCERs  Association 

or  the  Unitfd  States, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  August  9.  1950. 
U-n.  James  W   Wadsworth. 
House  of  Representative:*. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wadsworth;  It  gives  me  a  feellrg 
Of  extreme  satisfaction  to  present  to  you  the 
enclosed  rewjlutlon.  This  resolution  wns 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates  in 
8ttend.ince  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Reserve  Officers  .Association 
held  in  Washington.  D.  C  ,  June  28-July  1, 
Inclusive. 

I  can  as<<ure  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  that 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  this  resolution  are 
most  sincere  and  emanate  from  a  sense  of 
appreclptlon  of  yo'ur  job  well  done. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

E.  A   Evans, 
£icctif:ie  Director. 


Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  TwENTT-roTmrH 

Annual     Convention     or     the     Resexvs 

Omenta  Association  Held  in  Washinoton, 

D.  C,  JCNE  2»-Jt:LT  1,  1950 

Whereas  the  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Congressman  from  the  Forty-first  Congress- 
ional District  of  New  York,  has  announced 
his  voluntary  retirement  from  public  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  to  support 
a  military  policy  that  will  provide  adequate 
national  security  and  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  record  of  Mr.  W.^ds worth  as 
a  statesman  shows  supreme  devotion  to  that 
otiject.  In  that,  while  serving  as  a  United 
States  Senator  from  1915  to  1927  and  as  a 
United  States  Congressman  from  1933  to  the 
present  day.  he  has.  among  other  things,  pre- 
sided as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  from  1919  to  1927.  author- 
ed the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  and  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
successfully  championed  extension  of  draft 
service  In  the  critical  prewar  days  of  1941, 
zealously  advocated  peacetime  citizen  mili- 
tary training  after  both  World  Wars  and 
earned  a  reputation  as  an  authority  on  de- 
fense legislation:  and 

Whereai  Mr.  Wadsworth  Is  one  of  a  long 
line  of  patriots  who  have  borne  arms  in  the 
defen.=e  of  the  Republic;  and 

Whereas  his  achievements  merit  specific 
recognition  by  this  associations:  Now,  there- 
lore.  t)e  It 

Rc:^ohcd.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  as- 
sociation Mr.  Wadsworth  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Rcpubiic.  and  be  it  further 

Rcsoiicd.  That  this  asj»ociatlon  bopce  that 
his  days  may  be  luug  In  the  land,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  association  trusts  that 
the  torch  he  has  borne  will  In  the  future  be 
in  no  less  worthy  hands;  and  be  it  further 

iJe.<:oiicd,  That  the  secretary  be.  and  Is 
hereby,  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  in  convention  assembled. 

Attest: 

E.  A.  Ev,-J<s, 
Executive  Director. 


Address  of  Hon.  George  A.  Smathers,  of 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  FLORirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinanunous  con;sent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
speech  which  my  colleague  from  the 
r  ourth  District  of  Florida,  the  Honorable 
George  Smathers,  delivered  at  the  State 
convention  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  my  city  of  Orlando.  Satur- 
day night  August  12.  1950. 

The  people  of  my  district  approved 
and  applauded  the  sentiments  which 
were  expressed  in  this  speech,  and  I 
think  that  those  things  which  our  col- 
league, a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  said  at  that  time  should  be 
a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  Smathers' 
speech  follows: 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  bring  you  good 
news.  It  Is  always  nice  to  do  so — always 
popular    to   be   the    bearer    of    gocd    news — 


but  It  Is  not  always  honest  to  bring  good 
news,  for  news  Is  not  always  good.  The 
news  from  Washington  could  not  be  classi- 
fied as  good  tonight,  for  at  this  moment  we 
find  ourselves,  as  a  Nation,  In  great  and  grave 
difficulties. 

Some  measure  of  our  present  difficulty  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  for  several  yep.rs 
back  too  many  of  us  wanted  to  hear  only 
good  news.  We  wanted  our  officials  to  tell 
us  that  which  made  the  future  seem  bright 
and  hopeful.  We  wanted,  naturally,  to  be 
free  to  live  our  lives  as  Individuals,  and  even 
as  a  nation,  as  we  want«»d  to  live  them — 
without  Irritations  from  outside,  without 
Interference  or  control.  We  resented  those 
who  told  UP  that  taxes  would  not  be  lighter 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  were  lrrltat'»d 
with  those  who.  right  after  World  War  II. 
told  us  It  was  a  mistake  to  demobilise  as 
rapidly  as  we  were  doing.  We  turned  cur 
backs  on  those  few  voices  who  several  years 
ago  warned  of  the  threat  of  a  new  tyranny 
on  the  march  and  asked  us  to  pet  prepared. 
We  Ignored  them  even  though  we  saw  com- 
munism reaching  its  fingers  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  gasping  In  more  and 
more  of  the  t)ewildered  and  shocked  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  were  even  those  who  contributed 
to  cur  complacency  and  delusion  by  preach- 
ing that  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  didnt  want 
war;  that  they  were  taking  over  11  countries 
cf  ep..«Tern  Europe  only  to  build  a  wall  to 
defend  themselves  aealnst  an  attack  from 
an  Impoverished  and  obviously  Impotent 
Western  Europe.  There  were  even  those 
who  thoupht  they  saw  some  connection  be- 
tween communism  and  the  cause  of  Uljeral- 
Ism  here  In  America.  They  shouted  that 
those  who  opposed  the  advance  of  these  new 
"people's  democracies'  were  "agitinst  the 
little  people  "  and  were  "reactionaries." 

Why.  I  remember  even  as  late  as  6  months 
aeo  that  there  were  many  who  said  U  wat. 
unpopular  to  warn  of  the  threat  of  com- 
munism, for  people  were  tired  of  hearing 
about  it.  They  wanted  to  hear  of  good 
things,  joy  to  happen. 

Well.  It's  different  today.  As  of  June  24 
when,  without  warnine.  without  provocrticn. 
the  forces  of  communism  in  North  Korea 
cynically  and  brutally  attac.>ccd  across  t.he 
thirty-eighth  parallel — with  tanks,  flame 
throwers,  and  machine  guiis — the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  South  Korea,  created  by  the 
United  Nations:  as  of  that  date,  d-ubt  vas 
removed,  opinions  crystallized,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  men  of  Mcscow  was  revealed  to  a 
shocked  and  frightened  world. 

The  men  of  the  Kremlin  acknowledged  by 
that  act  that  they  were  wlUine  to  risk  total 
war  in  order  to  satisfy  their  lust  lor  world 
conquest. 

Jt:ne  24.  1950.  now  appears  as  one  of  the 
saddest  dr'ys  In  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
It  cou'd  prove  to  be  otherwise  For  with  all 
Russia's  preparation  and  planning  with  the 
North  Koreans,  one  little  fact  was  lorgoi- 
ten,  a  fatelul  fact  which  may  change  the 
course  of  world  aflalrf.  Several  -.veeics  be- 
fore the  attack  on  South  Korea,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  withdrawn  from  the  security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  because  the 
Security  Council  would  nut  recognize  and 
seat  the  Communist  government  of  China. 
And  so  it  was  that  on  June  '/S  the  Security 
Council  was  able  to  meet,  and  Witluut  Rub- 
tlan  obstruction  and  veto  estimate  the  situ- 
ation and  quickly  and  unanimou.'sly  con- 
demn the  Communist  attack  in  Korea  for 
what  It  reaUy  was — open,  inexcusat.e.  cyni- 
cal aggression.  Without  that  Russian  veto 
to  hamstring  the  Security  Council,  it  was 
able  to  call  upon  all  member  nations  of  the 
Un-.ted  Nations  to  join  together  and  resist 
this  Communist  attack. 

It  was  a  soul-searching  question  the  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  had  tc  decide.  Whpt 
should  our  reaction  be  to  thLs  call  of  the 
United  Nations?  They  knew  of  the  difficulty 
of  fighting  in  Korea.  They  knew  ot  the  m- 
efiectivene.>!S     of     our     few     and     untraii-ewi 
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troops.     They   kn*w  oi   the  obetaclw  of   * 
ft.OOO-mile  supply  Une. 

But  welfbed  against  those  dliQcultlea  wu 
tlM  sttliMnff  rcsaizauon  that  ir  tbe  sutbor- 
llf  at  the  UnlMtf  Nations  were  »o  grossly 
flBOBted.  U  wooM  eaaac  to  exui  as  an  effec- 
tlTt  Inatrument  for  p— ce;  It  would,  like  lu 
(orcnumer.  the  LeagiM  of  Nations,  go  down 
for  the  third  and  final  time. 

Tbcn.  too,  at  the  moment  of  decision  It 
was  realised  that  If  tb«  Cnlt*d  8Ut«s  failed 
to  act,  tlM  rMDainln<  dnnocratlc  eountnea  of 
tJM  world,  wbo  look  to  us  for  l^sdrrshtp, 
«ou;d  fc*l  ao  aaaartsd  and  become  so  frlRht- 
•oed  and  dnMraUaad  that  tb«  Communut 
dMMaM  within  them  might  easily  stampede 
thMB  tato  quick  agreement  and  surrender. 
Such  a  development  would  have  left  the 
United  States  the  sole  remaining  citadel  of 
tfMBOcracy  and  freedom  in  the  world — with- 
out fn*ads  and  without  the  necessary  out- 
■td*  raaources  with  which  .to  wage  war.  We 
would  have  been  left  a  sint^le  Uland  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  comn.unlsm — and  those 
waves  would  have  soon  begun  to  wash  heavily 
cgainst  our  shores. 

Then.  too.  I  think  that  those  who  had  this 
monumental  decision  to  make  must  have  re- 
membered the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  fought  and  died  on  foreign 
sou  In  World  Wars  I  and  Ii.  They  remem- 
bered those  men  who  had  sacrificed  lor  the 
Ideal  of  freedom.  Individual  Uberty.  and  lAst- 
In?  peace.  Had  \.e — America — not  stood 
firm  somewhere  along  the  Une  In  defense  of 
thOM  Ideals  for  which  they  gave  so  much, 
m  vould  have  made  of  their  sacrifice  a  use- 
less, holksw  mockery. 

And  so  we  made  a  choice.  It  was  not  a 
happy  one.  nor  will  U  be  a  popular  one  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  not  an  easy  decision,  but 
It  was  a  brave  decision.  For  the  road  over 
which  we  must  travel  is  rou(;h  and  rocky. 
It  has  In  Its  make-up  many  heartaches,  many 
sacrifices,  many  tragedies.  It's  too  bad  that 
we  can't  run  upstairs  and  pull  the  cover  over 
our  heads  and  imagine  It's  all  a  bad  dream. 
But  In  our  own  self-interest  and  the  Interest 
of  our  children  we  can't  do  that.  Our  days 
and  nlghU  will  be  grave  and  fearful.  They 
will  be  black  and  Ions;  and  bloodstained. 
None  In  this  ftreat  coliseum  tonight,  none 
who  read  or  hear  these  words,  will  escape 
the  burden  which  will  blanket  our  Nation. 
For  if  we  lose  we  must  remember  there  will 
be  no  second  try. 

Bernard  Baruch  said  that  America  Is  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  Its  long  and  lUus- 
Ulous  history.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  we  can  well  understand  that  .statement. 
In  1940  the  democracies  had  the  balance  of 
power.  On  our  side  were  a  strong  France,  a 
healthy  EngUnd,  and  the  great  country  of 
China.  Today  France  is  militarily  prostrate; 
BngUnd  U  willing  but  weak;  and  China  with 
Its  vast  manpower  Is  on  the  other  side. 

My  friends,  we  are  In  a  battle  for  survival 
and  the  price  of  survival  wlU  be  high.  But 
who  Is  the  man  who  will  measure  his  freedom 
against  his  wealth:  a  human  life  against  dol- 
lars and  cenu;  the  right  to  worship  Ood 
against  money?  Tonight  young  men.  Flori- 
da's young  men.  are  dying  in  the  rice  paddies 
of  KcHrea.  This  is  no  talking  matter  with 
them.  They  face  the  grim  horror  of  enemy 
bullets  and  bombs  and  a  life  painfully  and 
suddenly  ended  They  send  back  to  us  at 
home  one  clear  cold  message,  a  message  writ- 
ten in  grim  tears,  a  message  which  as  Amerl- 
c*nB  we  cannot  ignore,  a  message  that  tells 
us  this  Is  no  time  for  business  as  usual, 
ptoasure  as  usual,  or  politics  as  usual.  It  Is 
lasfeaad  a  time  for  ruthless  ri'allsm. 

We  must  get  ourselves  mllltarUy  prepared. 
The  Rtisalans  have  for  5  years  been  talking  in 
upelde  down  langtiage  about  peace,  while  all 
the  time  planning  for  war.  Today  they  have 
175  weJl-equlpped  divisions  against  otir  9. 
They  have  23  armored  dlvlslo.is  as  a«;(<lnst 
our  2.  They  have  airplanes  that  outnumber 
ours  by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  They  have  50.000 
tanks  against  our  fl.OOO.     And  they  have  sub- 


marines In  greater  numbers  and  more  deadly 
than  Hitler's.  Furthermore,  they  ha%'e  stolen 
from  us  the  secrets  of  the  A-bomb  which 
they  now  have.  Therefore,  to  survive  we 
mtist  quickly  build  back  our  fighting  strength 
which  died  on  the  false  hopes  of  a  United 
Nations  with  a  veto,  a  unification  plan,  and  a 
program  of  false  economy.  We  must  not 
only  ready  ourselves.  b\it  we  must  assUt 
thoM  other  countries  who  will  Join  in  this 
effort  with  us.  We  must  train  the  Japanese 
to  defend  Japan;  we  must  train  Germans  to 
defend  Germany. 

This  miliury  preparation  will  obvlotisly 
unbalance  our  home  economy  somewhat.  It 
Will  require  sacrifice  and  a  firm  resolve,  but 
let's  remember  those  who  are  doing  the 
fighting.  Three  weeks  a«o.  with  a  lull  real- 
ization of  the  distaste  the  American  people 
have  for  governmental  regulations,  I  advo- 
cated on  the  floor  of  Congress  complete  mo- 
bilization of  our  Industry,  manpower,  and 
wealth.  There  should  be  no  special  privi- 
lege for  any  person,  any  business,  or  any 
group  In  this  time  of  national  emergency. 
We  must  adopt  legislation  to  take  profit  out 
of  war.  Some  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  grow  rich  out  of  the  bloodshed  of  others. 
I:  seems  inexcusably  selfish  and  shortsighted 
for  certain  concerns  to  raise  prices  at  this 
time,  regardless  of  the  reason  or  excuse, 
knowing  full  well  that  In  sneaking  a  Utile 
extra  profit  now,  they  Injure  many  others 
and  bring  rationing  and  controls  for  all. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  give  serious,  dispassionate  considera- 
tion to  those  admitted  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  here  at  home.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  to  be  fighting  Communists  5.000  miles 
r.way  while  permitting  those  here  who  care 
nothing  for  the  land  of  their  birth  to  oper- 
ate freely.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  say  we 
V  111  pick  them  up  within  12  hours  after 
Russia  strikes  If  she  strikes.  That  may  be 
too  late.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  rebuild 
a  defense  plant  or  repair  a  power  unit.  An 
Immediate  and  effective  surveillance  should 
be  undertaken  on  all  known  Communists 
and  confirmed  fellow  travelers.  Sensible 
laws  should  be  quickly  adopced  to  enable 
us  to  defend  ourselves  from  within  as  well 
as  without. 

Such  au  example  of  all-out  firmness  and 
determ'natlon  to  see  this  problem  through, 
an  exampe  of  realistic  mobilization  on  our 
part  could  accomplish  several  things: 

First,  such  a  cause  presents  the  only  hope 
at  this  time  for  lasting  peace.  If  the  mad 
men  of  Moccow  have  not  already  made  up 
their  minds  to  start  the  wheels  of  world 
war  III  in  motion — then  this  evidence  of 
our  willingness  to  lay  aside  our  pleasures, 
and  to  sacrifice  for  the  survival  of  our  way 
cf  life  may  change  their  minds.  They  have 
heretofore  looked  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  decaying  democracy.  They  have  be- 
lieved we  would  not  fight  until  it  was  too 
late  to  do  so.  All-out  effort  on  our  part  now 
might  impress  them,  might  frighten  them, 
and  might  dissuade  them.  If  not.  If  they 
have  already  started  the  little  fires  leading 
to  the  conflagration  which  wUl  mean  world 
war  III,  then  every  effijrt  we  make  now  places 
us  In  a  better  position  to  meet  the  hardships 
which  lie  ahead. 

Secondly,  such  an  example  of  realistic  mo- 
bilization on  ou.  part  will  encourage  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  the  world  to 
take  hope.  They  will  see  that  they  are  not 
to  be  abandoned  to  aggression.  They  will, 
under  our  leadership  and  proddln;;.  begin 
to  ready  themselves,  realizing  that  their  ef- 
forts are  Joint  efforts  with  ours  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all.  And  lets  never  forget  that. 
outnumbered  as  we  are  in  this  present  sit- 
uation, we  need  them. 

All  Of  us  here  tonight  recall  vividly  with 
what  high  hopes  we  as  a  Nation  8Ub3crlbed 
to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. It  envisioned  for  a  world  wary  of  war 
an  International  organization  for  peace — an 
organization  fortified  with  a  police  force — a 


force  capable  of  meeting  and  stopping  any 
and  all  aggression — a  force  made  up  of  sol- 
diers from  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Then  we  all  remember  late  in  the  fall  of 
1945  when  the  big  nations  of  the  world  failed 
to  put  the  full  pound  of  sovereignty  into 
the  common  pot  of  peace — and  retained  the 
right  of  veto  to  all  the  member  countries 
of  the  Security  CouncU.  In  the  Intervening 
years  we  painfully  recall  some  30  Russian 
vetoes  that  have  stranged  and  all  but  choked 
the  life  out  of  the  United  Nations, 

And  yet  this  past  June  when  freed  for 
Ji«l  a  moment  from  the  stricture  of  Rus- 
sian veto,  the  United  Nations  blossomed 
forth  and  fulfilled  a  part  of  the  faith  that 
the  freemen  of  the  world  had  In  It.  Wllh- 
o<-t  the  obstrtjctlonlsm  of  the  Communists, 
the  United  Nations  acted  quickly  and  In  a 
manner  for  which  It  was  set  up.  It  con- 
demned aggression  and  force,  and  It  rallied 
some  4fl  countries  to  Join  together  In  oppos- 
inji  thU  Communist  act  of  tyranny. 

However.  Russia  soon  realized  her  mistake 
In  absulnlng  from  the  United  Nations  and 
so  last  week  sent  Mr.  Jacob  Malik  back  Into 
the  Security  Council  where  for  two  solid 
weeks  he  has  raped  honesty,  ravished  the 
truth,  and  raised  the  hand  of  monumental 
deception  and  subterfuge.  His  studied 
course  of  obstrtictlon  and  attack  has  mads 
It  Impossible  to  even  set  an  agenda  for 
the  Security  Council — and  once  again  the 
United  Nations  is  sick  with  Russian  stomach 
crampM. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  may  now  be  the  mo- 
ment for  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
consider  taking  the  final  step  of  reshaping 
the  United  Nations  Organization  without  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  sincere  students  of 
world  affairs  have  shied  away  from  this 
thought,  believing  that  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  stayed  in  the  United  Nations  there 
was  hope  lor  a  peaceful  solution.  But  it  ap- 
pears Russia  has  made  up  her  mind  what  she 
wants,  and  It  Is  not  world  coop)eratlon  for 
peace,  and  therefore  Russia  will  continue  to 
use  the  United  Nations  only  as  a  sounding- 
board  for  her  propaganda  and  to  cover  up 
her  evil  purposes.  A  reorganized  United  Na- 
tions can  still  become  a  vital  force  for  peace. 
We  have  learned  that  a  permanent  United 
Nations  Commission  empowered  to  Inquire 
Into  aggression,  threatened  or  real,  direct 
or  Indirect,  wherever  It  may  be.  with  the 
weight  of  51  countries  behind  It,  and  backed 
by  their  Joint  military  might,  a  force  now 
being  born  In  Korea — such  a  Commission, 
such  an  organization,  could  well  be  a  great 
force  for  peace.  We  have  learned  that  Justice 
without  force  Is  powerless. 

When  the  Communist  leadership  fully 
understands  that  any  aggression — direct  or 
Indirect — will  be  met  by  force,  a  force  sup- 
plied by  the  peace-loving  people  of  the  world 
and  a  force  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  do  the  Job,  then  the  Initiative  can  be 
taken  away  from  the  Communists  and  a 
real  peace  offensive  gotten  under  way.  Al- 
ready progress  has  been  made  along  this  line. 
By  our  action  in  Korea  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  the  aggressors  of  the 
world  are  on  notice  that  no  longer  will 
peace-loving  people  stand  idly  by  and  per- 
mit little  people  and  little  countries  to  be 
overrun  by  lyianny  and  dictatorship. 

In  addition  to  building  a  strong  military 
force  for  ourselves  and  assUtlng  other  de- 
mocracies to  do  likewise,  we  must  go  one 
step  further.  A  qu'.cl:  review  of  history 
shows  that  while  military  might  can  win 
battles  and  wars.  It  cannot  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people,  and  therefore  cannot 
win  lasting  peace.  The  United  States  has 
won  two  worid  wars,  but  we  have  yet  to  win 
a  lastmg  peace.  We  obvloi'sly  need  some- 
thing in  addition  to  a  military  machine. 
Tv^day  we  must  understand  that  we  are  fight- 
ing to  capture  not  only  the  bodies  of  men 
but  the  minds  of  men  as  well.  The  vast 
majority  cf  the  pec  pie  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  looking  for  some.hlng  better  than  that 
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lot  In  life  to  which  they  were  born,  or  that 
which  they  now  have.  The  Communists  are 
exploiting  tlirough  propaganda  all  the  misery 
and  disappointment  that  comes  to  tiie  aver- 
age Asiatic  and  European.  They  have  WBf;ed 
a  great  ofTenalve  In  this  war  of  ideas  and  have 
pretended  to  supply  the  answer  to  a  better 
and  fuller  life 

They  have  made  many  converts  all  over 
the  world.  And  we  must  remember  that 
these  eonverte  are  fanatic.  They  do  not  think 
of  tbemselvee  as  Americans  or  Frenchmen 
or  white  man  or  Negro,  or  rich  oian  or  poor 
man — they  think  of  themselves  only  as  Com- 
munists. They  recognlce  do  higher  law  than 
commiwum.  Tbey  reeogniM  no  doeer  kin- 
ship than  the  kinship  of  Communists, 
That's  why  a  Communist  will  sacrifice  his 
brotber.  hte  wife  or  his  chUd  for  lu  cause. 
The  Mohammectana  ot  centuries  ago  were 
Uugbt  that  If  tbey  died  fighting  an  in- 
fldel  tbey  would  go  to  a  happy  bunting 
ground  with  everlasting  life,  and  so  they 
lined  up  to  die  for  Mohammedanism.  To- 
day the  small-fry  Communist  has  been  sold 
the  Idea  that  "comes  the  revolution"  he 
will  get  all  that  he  has  wanted  and  that  his 
tormentors  of  the  past  wUl  become  his  slaves. 
Having  such  a  dream  of  the  futiire.  is  there 
any  wonder  why  he  will  go  to  any  extreme 
to  attain  It?  Well,  we  In  America  know 
that  that  philosophy  is  so  much  hogwash. 
We  know  that  every  tyrant  who  has  come  to 
power  did  so  by  building  a  military  machine 
based  on  a  trick  philosophy  of  helping  the 
little  man.  and  we  know  that  once  he  came 
to  power,  he  exploited  and  abused  the  little 
man  with  more  cruelty  and  brutality  than 
ever  before. 

Because  we  are  the  most  literate  nation  in 
the  world  we  know  that  human  society 
doesn't  work  the  Communist  way.  We  know 
that  where  men  are  free  to  govern  ttiem- 
selves.  they  achieve  more  happiness,  more 
worldly  goods  and  more  freedom  than  un- 
der any  other  system  of  government.  We 
know  all  this,  but  millions  of  people  don't 
know  It — and  they  are  the  millions  that  the 
Communists  are  trying  to  take  over  so  as  to 
turn  them  against  us. 

I'm  chalnnan  of  a  subcommittee  which  is 
now  looking  Into  what  we  as  a  nation  are 
doing  to  sell  the  advantages  of  democracy 
over  communism  to  the  bewUdered  people 
of  the  world.  We  ve  discovered  that  the  Rtis- 
slans  are  spending  more  money  and  making 
mere  effort  to  sell  communism  In  the  city 
of  Berlin  alone  than  we  are  spending  In  sell- 
ing democracy  all  over  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sians, as  nearly  as  It  can  be  estimated,  are 
spending  about  15  times  as  much  money, 
using  15  times  more  men  and  effort  in  sell- 
ing communism.  Britain  spends  50  percent 
more  of  lU  Income  attempting  to  win  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than 
we  do.  As  the  greatest  salesmen  In  the 
world  we  have  sold  everything  but  ourselves, 
our  system  of  government,  our  democracy. 
Well,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  must 
take  the  offensive  In  this  propaganda  war  to 
win  people's  minds.  The  time  has  come  to 
lop  35.000  persons  off  the  rolls  of  existing 
Government  agencies  and  put  them  Into  pro- 
grams selling  Am?rica.  Like  the  disciples 
of  old,  we  must  make  the  masses  see  that 
underlying  all  the  shooting,  all  the  propa- 
ganda, all  the  maneuvering,  there  is  a  basic 
battle:  Christianity  versus  paganism,  spiri- 
tualism verstis  maierlBllsm,  freedom  versus 
slavery.  We  must  convince  them  that  free 
men  under  Ood  are  better  off  than  slave 
men  under  Stalin. 

America  stands  In  jjerl!  today.  It's  a  bat- 
tle for  our  survival.  The  price  cf  survival 
Is  high,  and  the  question  Is.  will  we  pay  the 
price  In  sweat  and  tears  and  sc.crlflce'  In 
traveling  around  the  Siate  in  recent  weeks. 
I  have  found  hope  In  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  for  I  find  in  them  that  ir- 
repressible American  spirit  which  is  wi!Ung 
to  accept  the  challenee.  believing  as  we  do 
in  freedom  and  democracy. 


Hoiifield  Asks  Expalsion  of  Soviet  Russia 
From  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

cy  CALiroxtfiA 

IN  TIIE  HOU.:.E  OP  REPilKHFMATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augutt  29,  1950 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  sailors,  and  marmes  are 
flghtlnff  today  in  Korea  as  an  American 
unit  of  the  United  Natlotis. 

We  are  proud  that  our  military  action 
to  repel  the  aggressor  in  that  battle-torn 
land  ha5  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  free  loations  of  the  world.  We  re- 
joice in  the  clear  and  decisive  stand  tak- 
en not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  flag  cf  the 
United  Nations  flies  side  by  side  with  our 
own.  General  MacArthur  commands 
not  only  our  own  military-  forces  but 
those  contributc-d  by  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  be  frank  to  recognize,  however, 
that  only  a  curious  twist  of  circum-stance 
has  made  possible  this  collective  action 
of  the  United  Nations  to  repel  aggression 
in  Korea.  The  Soviet  member  of  the 
United  Naiions  Security  Council  has  been 
absent  from  his  Council  seat  for  several 
months.  Had  he  bern  present,  the 
Soviet  veto  would  have  prevented  the 
Security  Council  from  tak:ne  positive 
action  in  Korea.  'VS'e  would  have  been 
in  there  fighting  alone,  convinced  of  the 
rightne.s.'^  of  our  cause,  but  lacking  the 
moral  support  and  prestige  that  stems 
from  the  collective  judgment  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  twist  of  circumstance  which  re- 
moved the  Soviet  obstruction  worked  in 
our  favor.  'We  cannot  expect  such  a  cir- 
cumstance to  continue.  The  Soviet 
delegate  resumed  his  seat  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Aujrust  1.  He  assumed  the 
presidency  or  the  Council  as  of  that  date. 
Under  the  alphabetical  rotation  system 
designating  the  presidency.  Mr.  Malik 
was  eniitled  to  claim  this  office  August  1. 

It  must  te  recalled  that  Mr.  Malik 
walked  out  of  the  Council  on  Jatiuary  of 
this  year  becau.'-e  the  Council  refused  to 
unseat  the  delegate  from  Nationalist 
China,  Dr.  Tsiang.  At  that  time.  Mr. 
Malik  Slated  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would 
boycott  the  Security  Council  until  Dr. 
Tsiang  was  removed.  Dr.  Tsiang  still 
retains  his  scat  in  the  Security  Council. 
so  we  must  expore  the  rea.?on  for  this 
change  of  Soviet  policy  which  they 
claimed  involved  a  vital  piincipie. 

Almost  since  the  establislimcnt  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has 
harassed  and  blocked  the  function  of  the 
Security  Council  by  arbitrary  use  of  the 
veto.  In  almost  every  major  policy  de- 
cision, the  U.  S.  S.  R.  found  its  one  vote 
arrayed  aga:n„>t  the  other  four  votes  of 
the  jjermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  By  this  single-member  veto, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  had  created  a  complete 
state  of  frustration  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom  of  hindsight 
Is  useful  only  as  it  points  the  way  to  wise 
actions  in  the  future.  For  several  years, 
thouiihtful   observers   have   anticipa'ted 


the  problem  before  us  today  and  have 
emphasized  the  need  to  modify  the  veto 
privilege  v.hich  allows  the  Soviet  Union 
to    make    a    shambles    of    the    United 

Nations 

In  July  1947  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  116  of  the  Eu-htieth 
Congres-s.  rrquentinK  the  President  to  use 
his  Initiative  In  calllnsj  a  K'nera!  con- 
frrrnc^  of  the  Unit/'d  Nations  to  coaslder 
Hmrndmi  ju  to  the  Cl;arter  of  ih.Tt  b^Klv. 
AmotiK  oih-r  thin«.s,  thnt  r« -^  )lut)cn 
poinuJ  n  the  neccsKily  of  cstabiuhin,:. 
without  delay,  an  lnUrn:ition.il  pohcc 
forw  AS  ort«malljf  contemplated  by  the 
Uniti-d  Nations  Charter,  and  of  elimiriia- 
ing  the  v<  to  provLston  of  the  Charter. 

At  tht^  s.ime  time,  in  July  1947,  I  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
117.  which  would  have  served  noiice  to 
the  world  of  our  willingness  to  waive  the 
right  of  veto  at  such  time  as  otlier  na- 
tions relinquished  the  sj.me  right. 

In  May  of  1948.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  194  which  re- 
stated, m  more  comprehensive  terms, 
the  urgency  of  amending  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  make  it  a  working 
instniraent  of  world  peace.  In  calling 
again  for  the  establishment  of  a  world 
poUce  force  and  the  elimination  of  the 
veto,  I  rfccc:nized  full  well  the  likelihood 
that  Soviet  Russia  would  not  approve 
such  revisions  of  the  Charter,  and  there- 
lore  my  resciution  proposed  m  that  event 
that  like-mmded  nations,  witliout  the 
participation  cf  the  absuining  states, 
proceed  to  establi.sh  a  more  elective  in- 
ternational organizauon  for  mutual  de- 
fease on  the  basis  of  the  revised  United 
Nations  Charter. 

I  regret  lo  say  that  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  these  resolutions. 
Had  wo,  in  those  days,  addressed  our- 
selves earnestly  to  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  United  Nations  and  of 
giving  it  the  military  arm  to  put  down 
aggression,  our  task  m  Korea  today 
might  not  have  been  so  difficult  and  so 
costly  in  terms  of  human  lives. 

In  embryo,  my  resolution  cf  May  1S48 
contemplated  a  possible  United  Nations 
Organization  without  Soviet  Russia — a 
situation  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
brute  force  of  events,  to  consider  seri- 
ously today. 

We  must  remember  that  the  recent 
prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Couac;i  in.  first,  condemnrng  the  ag- 
gression of  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
ment; and.  second,  callins  on  liie  mem- 
ber nations  to  mobilize  military  aid  for 
the  South  Korean  Republic  was  made 
po.ssible  only  because  the  Soviet  delegate 
had  voluntarily  absented  himself  and 
was  not  present  to  veto  the  Council's  ac- 
tions. No  re'-ponsible  person  would 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  veto  would 
have  been  u.sed  against  Korean  inter- 
vention had  Mr.  MaUk  been  present. 

So  we  must  conclude  that  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  came  about  only 
becau."=«  of  a  fortuitous,  a  wholly  acci- 
dental situation  m  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. With  the  flip-flop  in  Soviet  policy 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Malik  s  return,  wUi  the 
Security  Council  now  fall  back  into  the 
state  of  frustration  and  impotence  pre- 
viously experienced  under  the  threat  and 
use  of  the  s;ni:ie  member  veto? 

The  answer  is  "Yes."' 
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What  will  ihU  mean  tn  term*  of  future 
Murtty  Council  action  on  develop- 
„jts  in  Korea? 

What  will  It  mean  If  aBRrevilve  mlli- 
Ury  action  starU  agaimt  Formosa.  Iran, 
Yusoslavia.  or  west  Germany? 

Only  a  foolish  man  would  predict  that 
the  Soviet  would  refrain  from  usms  the 
veto  to  block  United  Nations'  action  to 
resist  aggression. 

Some  mav  think  that  the  General  As- 
sembly could  be  called  upon  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  suppression  of  breaches  of  the 
peace  in  case  of  U.  S  S  R.  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.  I  do  not  t>eUeve  such 
an  argument  can  be  sustained  in  the 
light  of  Charter  provisions  and  limita- 
tions. Such  provisions  assign  to  the 
General  A.ssembly  the  duties  of  hear- 
ings, recommendations,  and  investiga- 
tions only:  and  even  in  this  field  the  As- 
sembly is  limited  from  taking  action  on 
certain  matters  which  have  been  con- 
_tred  by  the  Council. 

We  therefore  mast  come  reluctantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary action  by  the  UN  to  suppress 
breaches  of  the  peace,  the  single  mem- 
ber veto  of  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  can  prevent  the  United 
Nations  from  taking  action,  such  as  it 
did  recently  in  Korea. 

The  potential  danger  of  further  ag- 
gressive action  Ls  clear.  Intervention  in 
behalf  of  world  peace  by  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  impossible  without  the  ac- 
quie.scence  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  dilemma? 
Amending  the  United  Nation.s  Charter  to 
eliminate  the  veto  could  itself  be  defeated 
by  a  Soviet  veto.  If  this  be  true,  and  I 
believe  it  is.  we  must  find  a  way  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  co- 
operative action  of  85  percent  of  the 
United  Nations  members  who  have  con- 
sistently tried  to  live  up  to  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

Two  methods  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
a  continuous  and  successfully  function- 
ing international  organization  set-m  in- 
dicated: 

First.  The  formation  of  a  new"  Inter- 
national organization  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Charter  except  the 
single-member  veto  provisions:  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellites  would  remain 
ou'-'ide  this  new  organization  unless  and 
until  they  were  prepared  to  acc'pt  its 
terms;  and 

Second.  The  expulsion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  present  United  Nations 
and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  the 
veto  provision  by  amendment. 

The  first  proposal.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
possible  and  may  l>e  highly  desirable  as 
an  alternative  to  continued  frtist  ration 
in  the  immediate  and  dangerous  future. 
A  conference  of  delegates  of  the  member 
nations,  as  requested  in  my  resolution, 
could  have  prepared  the  way  for  such 
action. 

The  second  proposal  stem.s  fronti  tha 
fact  that  Article  6  of  the  present  UN 
Charter  provides  that  a  member  ot  tha 
United  Nations  which  ha.s  consistently 
Violated  the  principles  of  the  Unitid  Na- 


tion* Charter  may  be  expelled  from  the 
organization  by  the  General  Assembly, 
uix)n  the  recommendation  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

The  record  Is  replete  with  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  UN  Charter,  and  it  has  been  fully 
documented  by  our  State  Department. 

We  regard  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Korean  intervention  as 
being  valid  in  view  of  Russia's  willful  ab- 
sence from  the  Council  and  in  view  of 
Article  28.  which  provides  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  shall  be  continuous  in  its 
operation. 

I  therefore  urge  that  in  the  same  way 
action  was  taken  on  the  Korean  matter, 
the  Security  Council  should  take  action 
to  expel  the  Soviets  the  first  time  that 
they  willfully  abs?nt  themselves  from  the 
Council's  deliberations.  The  working 
members  of  the  Council  can  recommend 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia be  expelled  as  a  persistent  violator  of 
the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  necessary  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  support  this  recommen- 
dation for  Soviet  expulsion. 

No  individual  has  the  right  to  en- 
danger the  common  society  in  which  he 
lives,  and  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
expose  the  citizens  of  every  nation  in 
the  world  to  the  horrors  of  a  world  war 
III. 

Time  and  events  have  clearly  shown 
that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  refused  to  co- 
operate in  the  spirit  which  was  en- 
visaged by  the  UN  Charter.  She  has 
refused  to  adapt  or  modify  her  relations 
to  the  procedures  and  practices  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  member  nations. 
In  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Soviet  Russia  has  pur- 
sued guerrilla  parliamentary  tactics. 
She  has  tried  to  cripple,  not  cure,  every 
important  world  problem.  She  has  re- 
fused to  participate  and  cooperate  with 
the  auxiliary  agencies  and  commissions 
designed  to  solve  social  and  economic 
problems  w  hich  prevent  the  easier  inter- 
change of  goods,  knowledge,  and  ideals. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  trained 
and  encburaged  through  diplomacy,  eco- 
nomics, and  armaments,  the  Communist 
forces  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Be- 
hind the  front  of  invective  against  free 
nations  and  peace  propaganda  to  the 
credulous,  she  has  established  herself  as 
the  great  pariah  outside  the  family  of 
nations. 

We  have  not  Isolated  her;  she  has 
built  her  own  wall  of  isolation,  not  only 
by  dropping  the  iron  curtain  at  the  out- 
side border  of  every  Soviet  satellite  but 
by  showing  at  every  contact  point  with 
the  free  nations  in  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  ideological  Iron  curtain  is  more 
real  than  the  national  border  uon  cur- 
tain. 

I  therefore  call  for  a  realistic  reeval- 
uation  of  our  attempts  to  solve  the  age- 
long problem  of  International  peace. 

The  one  world  Ideal  has  been  mur- 
dered by  deliberate  Soviet  desijin.    Let 


UB  utop  now  following  th«  beautiful  but 
shattered  dream  of  one  world  harmony 
and  build  that  which  is  still  possible,  a 
functioning,  International  organization 
of  free  nations  and  free  peoples  dedi- 
cated to  pool  our  collective  strength  to 
attain  the  strongest  and  safest  position 
possible  in  this  dangerous  ate  mic  age. 


That  Children  May  Live 


EXTENSION  or  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEM'  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext<'nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appears  in  the 
New  York  Times  today.  August  30.  1950: 
Th*t  Children  Mat  Lrv« 

The  number  of  times  within  the  past  few 
years  that  near-knockout  blows  have  been 
dealt  to  the  United  Natlona  International 
ChUdrens  Emergency  Fund  aparoaches  the 
fanta.stlc.  The  record  of  this  agency  is  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  herclc  In  UNs — 
and  United  States — annals.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  tte  ChUdrens 
Fund.  wUh  strong  American  support,  has 
gone  Into  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  world 
with  food.  milk,  and  cod-liver  oil  for  chil- 
dren on  the  ba's  of  need.  It  hi*  sponsored, 
with  American  approval,  medical  and  anti- 
tuberculosis programs  which  averted  epi- 
demics In  critical  areas.  It  has  done  all  this 
while  desperately  short  of  contributions 
from  governments  who  praised  Its  efforts  and 
achievements  to  the  skies  and  defaulted  on 
the  hard  cash  that  made  broailer  programs 
possible.  Periodically.  It  has  b<'en  forced  to 
go.  hat  In  hand  as  It  were,  to  governments 
to  match  the  American  contributions  in 
order  that  American  funds  nUght  be  re- 
leased. 

Because  of  this  matching  formula — which 
many  have  believed  hindered  tlie  operations 
of  the  Fund — sas.OOC.OOO  of  Am?rlcan  money 
authorized  last  year  but  never  appropriated 
was  lost  to  the  fund.  Several  months  ago 
a  new  authorization  of  $12.500,(tOO  was  voted 
for  the  fund,  but  never  acted  on.  Yet  bo 
certain  was  this  Government  cf  support  for 
the  fund  that  only  a  weeks  a;o.  when  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  met  In  Geneva, 
the  United  States  delegation  cosponsored 
a  resolution  making  the  fund  a  permanent 
UN  agency  for  the  contlnul  ig  needs  of 
children. 

Now.  In  one  callous  action.  Ixth  the  Hou«e 
and  Senate  have  struck  the  ertlre  $12,500.- 
000  from  the  omnibus  approp  riatlons  bill. 
It  la,  of  course,  unthinkable  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  should  be  WTltteii  ol  In  this 
way. 

Surely  Congress  cannot  deprive  the  refugee 
children  of  Korea  of  supplies  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  has  been  rushing  in.  Surely 
It  cannot  end  Its  llfe-sustalnin§  programs  In 
the  Middle  East.  In  Greece.  In  lugoslavla.  In 
Italy,  where  millions  of  chil  Irea  depend 
crucially — in  some  cases  wholly — on  Chil- 
dren's F^ind  help.  In  honor  and  In  pure 
humanity  we  are  called  upon  to  continue 
this  aid  to  millions  of  Innocent,  unfortunate 
aud  helple&s  children  the  whol<*  world  over. 
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Geo.  Douf  las  MacArthor 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

nr  :ndiana 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Wallace  was  properly  repudiated  when, 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  1946.  he 
publicly  dLsa:,Teed  on  foreign  policy  with 
Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes. 

There  were  cries  of  censorship  by  those 
who  agreed  with  Wallace,  even  as  today 
those  who  idolize  MacArthur  crj-  cen- 
sorship. 

Why?  Becau.se  General  MacArthur  is 
addressing  himself  to  political  rather 
than  mihtary  matters.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  General  has  for  many  years 
aspired  to  the  Presidency  by  even  per- 
mitting h:m.self  to  be  voted  upon  while 
he  remained  abroad  and  retained  his 
commission  as  a  high  general.  And  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  fcundmg 
fathers  provided  no  man  shall  bs  eligible 
to  the  presidency  "who  shall  not  have 
been  14  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States. '" 

I  do  not  seek  to  detract  from  General 
MacArthur  as  a  soldier.  However,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  capture  for  him- 
self the  spirit  of  General  Sherman  thusly 
expressed : 

I  will  not  accept  if  nominated .  and  will 
not  serve  IX  elected. 

It  was  widely  understood  that  General 
Sherman  was  unyieldint;  in  his  viewpomt 
that  the  military  should  not  interfere 
with  the  civil  government  He  thus  car- 
ried that  viewpoint  to  the  personal  ex- 
treme that  he  would  disdain  the  honors 
of  civil  office. 

History  records  how  Gen.  John  C. 
Fremont  tried,  durinq  the  Civil  War.  to 
exei'ci^e  the  Presidential  prerogatives  by 
issuing  an  emancipation  proclamation. 
which  President  Lincoln  promptly  and 
properly  repudiated. 

In  a  learned  work  entitled  'A  History 
of  the  Great  War,"  Mr.  Crutiwell  has 
this  to  say: 

The  dividing  Une  Ijetween  politics  and 
strategy  In  history  has  always  been 
blurred.  •  •  •  Ministers  were  apt  to  find 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  idols  which 
they  had  created.  •  •  •  In  Germany  the 
Centre  Party  of  the  Reichstag  actually  went 
so  far  as  to  pass  a  formal  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Chancelor  to  be  guided  principally 
In  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  views  of  the 
general  stafl  (October  1916), 

And.  incidentally.  histoiT  records  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  confronted  with  the 
same  presumptuous  conduct  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr   Cruttwell  continues: 

■ven  In  France  and  Great  Britain,  where 
minisUre  held  the  reins  with  a  far  firmer 
hand,  we  have  seen  how  great  was  their 
difficulty  in  controlling  cr  di.-^mlsslng  gen- 
erals In  whom  they  had  lost  confidence 
earlier  than  the  public. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  has 
an  exctllent  editorial  upon  this  subject 


thounh,  unfortunately.  It  does  not  delre 
Into  the  hUitorlcal  experience  It  la  the 
teachings  of  the  past  that  make  It  Im- 
perative that  the  military  perform  Its 
function  In  executing  the  task  assigned 
to  it  by  the  civilian  government,  and  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to,  nor  embarrass, 
that  government. 


StockpUinf  of  Critical  Minerals  and 
Metals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

WcdJiesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  obtained  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  item  from  the 
Washington  Po^t  for  August  30.  1950.  en- 
titled "Precious  War  Metals."  by  Marquis 
Childs.  I  want  to  make  a  brief  introduc- 
tory statement  of  my  own.  I  feel  that 
this  timely  statement  is  quite  important, 
and  it  sums  up  my  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  brief  rpace  it  would  be  impossible 
to  indicate  what  the  House  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  has  done  and  has 
attempted  to  do  toward  stockpiling  of 
critical  and  strate^ric  minerals  and 
metals  during  the  pas':  14  years,  but  there 
have  been  many  efTorts.  and  I  had  some 
part  m  those  efforts,  beginnino^  with  my 
first  term  in  Congress. 

On  May  18,  19o7.  when  the  Paddis  bill 
was  before  the  Military-  AfTairs  Commit- 
tee, I  appeared  as  a  witness,  suggesting 
an  amendment  in  the  interest  of  the  buy- 
American  provision.  At  that  time  I  felt 
that  we  could  not  hep?  to  get  anj-thing 
from  abroad  in  the  way  of  manganese 
and  the  like  in  pa\Tnent  of  war  debts, 
and  I  so  stated.  That  particular  bill  was 
amended,  but  even  so  I  felt  then — and 
I  still  feel— that  far  too  little  has  been 
done  to  promote  doraestic  mining.  To 
keep  the  record  strauht,  I  would  like  to 
quote  three  paragraf  hs  from  my  state- 
ment before  th°  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  May  18.  1937.  as  follows: 
[Excerpt  from  hearing  oeicre  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  May  18.  1937] 
Mr  Impression  is  that  manganese  is  found 
h:  Russia,  in  Brazil,  and  certain  other  coun- 
tries, but  in  those  two  particularly.  I  can- 
not understand,  gentlemen,  how  we  could  get 
much  from  Brazil  in  payment  of  the  world 
war  debt;  nor  can  I  understand  how  we 
could  get  much  mangiinese  from  Russia  in 
payment  of  a  world  *ar  debt.  The  Czars 
government  obtained  a  lot  of  money  from  us 
during  the  world  war,  but  that  government 
has  gone  to  oblivion  ar.d  the  debt  has  been 
repudiated.  I  think  we  could  not  get  any- 
thing from  the  present  Soviet  Government, 
manganese,  or  what  no;.  In  payment  of  that 
debt. 

I  am  opposed,  gentlemen,  to  having  this 
country  depend  on  foreign  countries  for 
theae  necessary  materials,  especially  when 
we  have  them  in  such  abundant  supplies 
right  here  In  ovir  own  countrv- — the  testi- 
mony In  these  hearings  to  the  contrary  uct- 


wuhfetiinding  I«  »ev#riil  Wr«t«Tn  SuttM. 
inctudiufi  my  own  btau  ul  Aruxiiia.  ihcf 
are  kn'  uti  depokiu  of  mangaixiar.  such  as 
at  ArtUlery  Peak,  tn  M(  huve  County  X 
mention  that  particularly.  All  around  the 
nel|5hborhood  of  Btulder  Dam  there  are 
deposits  I  t)eUeve  it  l»  estiniaied  there  are 
60,0<jO,(XjO  tons  cf  mangane&e  in  sight  at 
Artillery  Peak,  m  Mohave  C'-unty,  Ariz 
It  may  be  actually  twice  that  amount.  That 
would  be  about  oi.e  hundred  and  nmety- 
somc-odd  miles  from  Boulder  Df.m.  about 
25  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  Fiver,  and 
perhaps  within  6  miles  of  the  Bill  WUllams 
River  and  within  let*  than  30  miles  of  a 
rallioad.  It  is  easl'y  reached  by  highway 
and  automobile  roads.  This  is  rather  blgh- 
grade.  fairly  hleh-grade  manganese  •  •  • 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact. 
that  Boulder  Dam  is  now  finished  and  pro- 
ducing power.  Eighteen  percent  of  this 
electric  power  has  be<>n  assigned  to  Arisor.a 
and  18  percent  to  Nevada.  New  procesaes 
have  been  developed  whereby  low-grade 
manganese  can  be  prepared  for  the  miarket 
by  the  electrolytic  process,  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  sheerest  folly  to  depend  upon  a 
foreign  suppiy  when  there  is  so  much  avail- 
able in  our  own  country.     •     •     • 

The  article  by  Marquis  Childs  Is  as 
follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  August  30, 

1950) 

PkECiotJS  Wah  Mttals — Domestic  MAMCAifcsa 

Is  VrrAL 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

There  Is  one  preclotis  metal  ot  which 
America  has  an  overflowing  store.  In  the 
vaults  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky  ,  gold  bars  are  piled 
rank  on  rank,  probably  the  greatest  treasure 
m  the  history  of  mankind. 

But  gold  Is  a  soft  metal.  It  cannot  be 
used  in  airplane  motors,  to  line  gun  bar- 
rels cr  to  harden  steel.  The  metals  for  these 
purp'.Tses  are  manganese,  chrome,  vanadium, 
tungs'^en.  These  precious  metals  are  In  tragic 
dehciency  in  the  so-called  stockpUes  ordered 
to  be  built  up  4  years  ago. 

M.ineanese  may  well  be  the  most  vital 
of  these  minerals  since  It  must  go  into  every 
scrap  of  sieel  that  is  made.  In  this  space  re- 
cently was  a  dicusslon  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  engineer-promoters  seeking  to 
develop  domestic  sources  of  manganese  ore. 
Virtuaiiy  all  of  America's  manganese  has  been 
Imported  from  Russia,  Africa,  BrazU,  and 
India. 

As  a  restilt  of  that  column  a  worried  stock- 
holder of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  wrote 
a  letter  ot  inquiry  to  Irving  6.  Olds,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Mr.  Olds  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  reply.  In  it 
he  says; 

•Everyone  connected  with  the  American 
steel  industry  would  be  delighted  to  see  de- 
veloped any  worthwhile  manganese  ore  de- 
posits in  this  cotmtry,  which  are  capable  of 
being  developed  In  a  sound  and  economic 
ntar.ner.  Heretofore,  most  of  the  few  known 
mfttiganese  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States 
ha\e  been  of  such  low  quality,  or  of  such 
small  tonnage,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing manganese  ore  In  comjjetltlon  with 
better  manganese  ore  obtainable  from 
abroad. 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  the 
extent  of  the  stockpile  cf  manganese  ore 
which  mav  have  been  built  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  on  hand  In  United  Sutes 
Steel  a  .-.atlsfactory  supply  for  our  own  im- 
mediate lise.  But  this  doe?  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  the  mainte- 
nance, both  by  the  Government  and  by  In- 
dustry, of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  man- 
ganese ore  for  the  futtire." 

In  March  of  1948,  R.  M.  Uoyd.  assistant 
to  the   Vice  president  ui   the   United  S^ies 
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steel  Corp.  testined  before  n  House  cotn- 
mlttc*  M  to  the  company's  poeltlon  on  man- 
ysnea*.     Summing  up.  be  said: 

•'At  this  time,  becaiwe  of  the  current  high 
rate  of  demand  for  manganese,  substantially 
all  arallable  dom««Uc  production  and  Impor- 
Uttons  are  required  for  consumption  and. 
conacquently.  any  large  quantity  of  ore  to 
b*  xiaed  for  stockpiling  necessarily  must 
come  from  other  than  present  sources.  Such 
sopplcmentarT  sources.  If  they  could  be  de- 
>rtotfd  to  some  extent  domestically,  would 
provide  stockpile  tonnages,  and  result  at 
the  Rame  time  In  approaching  domestic  aelf- 
sufflclency  with  regard  to  manganese  in  the 
United  States  for  the  long-range  future  • 

In  other  words,  there  was  no  available 
manganese  for  stockpiles.  It  was  all  going 
Into  the  steel  being  fabricated  for  automo- 
biles and  washing  machines.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  steel  went  to  new  high  levels 
m  the  all-out  txxjm  this  year,  so  that  there 
would  1  ave  t>een  even  less  manganese  avail- 
able than  at  the  tlrtie  of  Uoyd's  testimony. 

New  mining  and  proceasing  developments 
were  not  encouraged.  They  appear  In  some 
Instances  to  have  t)een  deliberately  discour- 
aged. 

Alexander  C  Barker,  then  vice  president 
and  director  of  H  A.  Brassert  &  Co  .  for  over 
50  years  consulting  engineers  to  the  Iron 
and  steel  Industry,  outlined  before  a  con- 
gre«tonal  committee  a  plan  to  develop  an 
electrolytic  process  to  produce  mangane.<se 
Xrom  low  grade  ores  The  company  had  pri- 
vate capital  for  the  development.  They 
were  only  asking  that  stockpUlng  authorities 
agree  to  buy  a  part  of  the  output.  They  got 
nowhere  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Other  independent  promoters  and  de- 
▼elopers,  some  with  a  long  re<:ord  of  expe- 
rience, have  had  the  same  kind  of  frustrat- 
ing response  from  Governmenr..  Certain  of 
tbeat  Independents  believe  one  reason  is  the 
presstire  of  btulness-as-usual  from  the  big 
companies  that  dominate  supplies  of  critical 
metals  Chairman  Olds  says  this  Is  not  true 
that  In  fact  "there  have  tjeen  numerous  dis- 
cussions .or  many  months  past  between  men 
In  the  steel  Industry,  and  representatives  in 
the  Government,  about  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Increased  supplies  of 
manganese  ores  from  sources  other  than 
RtiMta.  especially  as  there  are  no  known  de- 
poelta  of  high  grade  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  Slates  of  any  considerable  size  which 
do  not  require  beneflclatlon." 

If  there  were  differences  between  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  big  companies  over  this 
question  In  the  past,  they  should  be  ended. 
All  sections  of  the  industry  must  work  with 
the  Government,  which  must  be  stirred  out 
of  its  lethargy  and  incompetence  to  obtain 
the  metal  far  more  precious  than  gold. 


Report    o.T    My    Efforts    To    Amend    the 
Railroad   Retirement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAr^KS 
(  r 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

o>     PI.NNSTLVaNIa 

IN  THfi  HOUSE  OP  REPRBOENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  August  30,  1950 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  Ei«hiy-first  Congress  scheduled  for 
early  adjournment  I  want  to  express  my 
keen  disappointment  over  the  fact  that 
no  action  bus  been  taken  wiih  respect  to 
increasing  t>eneflts  and  liberalizing  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

Since  the  Eu-hty-flrst  ConRress  con- 
vened in  January  of  1949,  I  have  con- 


stanlly  been  active  In  trj-ing  to  get  ac- 
tion not  only  on  the  2  bills  I  intro- 
duced but  on  the  45  bills  sponsored  by 
other  Members  of  Congre.ss.  At  no  time 
have  I  limited  my  efforts  to  my  own  bills 
but  I  endeavored  to  obtain  general  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  liberalizing  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

In  addition  to  introducing  legislation 
and  talking  to  Chairman  Crosser  and 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  members  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  representatives 
ot  the  railway  brotherhoods  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO. 

The  purpose  of  my  contacting  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  latx)r  or- 
ganizations was  to,  not  only  keep  abreast 
of  developments,  but  to  encourage  them 
to  assist  me  in  securing  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  my  efforts  to 
get  action  on  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  because  I  hve  in  a  railroad  commu- 
nity and  I  know  the  retired  railroader 
or  his  widow  is  suffering  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

In  addition,  those  who  are  still  ac- 
tively employed  are  also  anxious  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  liberalized. 
In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  Congress 
In  liberalizing  social-security  benefits,  it 
is  difflcult  to  explain  why  Congress  has 
not  taken  similar  action  with  respect  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  been  more  diligent 
than  I  have  been  in  trying  to  obtain 
action  on  railroad-retirement  legislation. 
For  an  illustration,  shortly  after  the 
Eighty-f\rst  Congress  convened  in  Janu- 
ary 1949  I  contacted  Chairman  William 
J  Kennedy,  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
railway  brotherhoods,  regarding  legisla- 
tion I  drafted  to  increase  present  l>ene- 
fits.  reduce  the  age  limit  and  years  of 
service,  and  aid  the  widows  by  liberaliz- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

While  some  changes  were  suggested  in 
my  proposed  bill.  I  wa.s  definitely  in- 
formed from  the  very  tjeginning  that  I 
was  wasting  time  and  that  the  railroad- 
retirement  fund  would  not  stand  any  lib- 
eralization of  benefits. 

Regardless  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  railway  brotherhoods,  on  February 
21,  1949.  I  introduced  H.  R  2898.  a  bill 
designed  to  provide  for  a  20- percent  in- 
crease in  survivor  annuities  and  lump 
.stuns  payable  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

After  introducing  H.  R.  2898.  I  was  In- 
formed that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  would 
give  no  consideration  to  any  amendments 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  until  a 
Board  of  Actuaries,  studying  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund,  made  its  report. 

During;  the  .spring  of  1949  I  was  In 
touch  with  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney. 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
'i'rauimen,  and.  after  his  dealli,  with  his 


successor,  president  W.  P.  Kennedy.  As 
the  re.suU  of  an  exchange  of  views,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
acreed  with  me  that  the  Railr)ad  Retire- 
ment Act  should  be  liberaliz?d.  and  we 
continued  to  exchange  correspondence 
regarding  a  bill  I  had  draftee  to  provide 
a  20-percent  increa.se  in  present  benefits. 

On  July  28.  1949.  Mr.  Johr  F.  Collins, 
administrative  a.ssistant  to  Chairman 
W.  J  Kennedy,  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  informed  me  by  letter 
that — 

An  actuarial  study  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  U  now  under  way  In  accord- 
ance with  section  15  (d)  of  he  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  The  report  o.i  this  study 
will  not  be  completed  for  several  months. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  Inform  ition  I  con- 
ferred with  Chairman  Robe  it  Crosser. 
of  the  Hoiise  Committee  or.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  whic.n  has  jtiris- 
diction  over  all  legi-slation  p<rtaming  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Chairman 
Grosser  informed  me  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  take  no  action  until  the 
board  of  actuaries  had  completed  its 
study. 

On  September  27,  1949.  I  asked  Chair- 
man William  J.  Kennedy,  cf  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  for  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  2898.  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  several  proposed 
bills  that  I  had  drafted  and  which  I  was 
about  to  introduce  in  Congress. 

When  I  exp>erienced  a  delay  in  obtain- 
ing a  reply  to  my  request.  I  contacted  the 
Washin,?ton  oflflce  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  as  a  result  Chairman 
Kennedy,  accompanied  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives* 
Association,  called  in  per.son  at  my 
Washington  ofBce.  They  told  me  it 
would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  take 
any  legislative  action  at  that  time  and 
that  we  should  wait  until  the  board  of 
actuaries  submitted  its  report.  It  was 
not  until  late  January  1950  that  the 
report  was  made  available  to  Congress. 

After  f:tudying  the  actuarial  report.  I 
found  myself  faced  with  the  fact  that 
it  suted : 

Under  the  present  method  of  financing,  no 
major  increase  in  present  l)eneflts  is  possible 
without  an  Increase  In  payroll-tax  rates. 

Upon  completion  of  my  study  of  the 
Actuarial  Report.  I  conferred  again  with 
representatives  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods and  with  Chairman  Robert 
Grosser,  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreipn  Commerce,  only  to 
be  informed  that  no  legislation  would  be 
considered  because  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  could  not  stand  the  exp>ense. 
It  was  suggested  that  I  should  wait  un- 
til after  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended,  but  I  repUed  that  I  failed  to 
see  what  effect  that  would  hav;e  on  the 
question  of  amending  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

In  early  March  of  1950.  I  again  ap- 
proached the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  was  Informed  that  a  lib- 
eralization of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  including  a  slight  increase  in  liene- 
fits  was  possible  without  increasing  the 
payroll  tax.  Therefore,  on  March  13. 
1950.  I  introduced  H.  R.  7671  to  increase 
the  annuities  paid  to  retired  employees 
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by  providing  an  increase  of  $15  monthly 
to  retired  employees  and  widows. 

When  I  contacted  Chairman  Grosser, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  requested 
hearings  on  H.  R.  7671.  he  informed  me 
there  was  still  no  plans  for  hearings  on 
railroad  retirement  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  He  repeated 
the  assertion  of  the  Beard  of  Actuaries 
that  liberalization  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  was  impossible  unless  pay- 
roll taxes  were  mcreased.  From  March 
15.  1950.  to  June  30.  1950.  I  tnade  repeat- 
ed requests  by  letter  and  in  person  for 
action  on  railroad  retirement  legisla- 
tion. My  efforts  include  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  railway  brotherhoods, 
and  Chairman  Robert  Grosser,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  with  whom  I  had  talked 
on  numerous  occasions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  had  talked  so  often  to  Chairman 
Grosser  and  members  of  the  House  Com- 
miltee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce that  their  patience  with  me  had 
reached  the  breaking  point. 

Yet.  on  June  30,  1950,  when  I  realized 
that  liberalization  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  about  to  become  a  reality,  I 
launched  a  determined  effort  to  secure 
action  on  railro?d  retirement  legisla- 
tion since  I  realized  Congress  would  ad- 
journ in  early  September  and  there  was 
little  tune  left  to  obtain  any  action. 

Between  Jime  30  and  July  12.  1950.  I 
wrote  personal  letters  to  not  only  chair- 
min  Robert  Grosser,  but  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion. I  wrote  to  the  following  persons 
requesting  their  assistance  and  the  aid 
of  their  organizations  m  my  effort  to 
secure  action  on  railroad  retirement  leg- 
islation. 

W.  P.  Kennedy,  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen. 

A.  E.  Lyon,  executive  secretary.  Rail- 
way Labor  Elxecuuve  Association. 

John  Corbett.  national  legislative  rep- 
resentative, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

William  Green,  president.  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Robert  Walkinshaw,  regional  director. 
United  Railroad  Workers  of  America, 
Altoona.  Pa. 

Philip  Murray,  president.  CIO. 

Elton  J.  Layton.  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Finally,  on  August  23,  1950.  I  wrote 
to  Chairman  Grosser  again  pointing  out 
that  since  social-security  lienefits  are 
being  liberalized,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  retired  railroader  or  his 
widow  why  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  have  not  been  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  again  that  I  have 
diligently  sought  action  en  amendments 
that  woiild  increase  benefit.s  and  liberal- 
ize the  provisions  of  tlie  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

I  think  that  any  fair-minded  person 
will  aumit  thai  it  is  easy  to  make  glit- 
tering promiies  about  amending  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  but  it  is  a 
mark  cf  insincerity  to  do  so  when  you 
realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  congres- 
sional action  even  on  the  reasonable  pro- 


visions contained  in  the  amendments 
that  I  sponsored. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  on 
the  subject  is  to  point  out  the  sirKiere 
efforts  I  have  made  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  and  to  convince 
recipients  of  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits that  we  face  a  difficult  task  in  ob- 
taining congressional  action  on  such 
legislation  and  that  no  amoimt  of  dema- 
goguery  can  hide  that  fact. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RCIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIilNTATrVES 

Wednesday,  Augmt  30.  1950 

Mr.  \T7RSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  CIO  officials  and  some  other  labor 
bosses  have  put  the  success  of  the  EJemo- 
cratic  Party  first  and  the  interest  of  latx)r 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  second,  it 
is  time  that  labor  understands  just  what 
they  are  doing. 

They  support  every  measure  the  ad- 
ministration wants  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  labor.  They  then  tell 
you  that  those  who  oppose  ^he  adminis- 
tration's program  voted  against  labor. 
They  made  the  charge  some  months  ago 
that  I  voted  12  times  against  labor  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
they  said.  They  will  later  make  the 
same  sort  of  charge  against  my  record 
in  this  Congress.  Again,  they  wili  not 
State  the  truth. 

I  have  not  in  this  Congress  or  the  last 
Congress  supported  legislation  that 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  labor.  I 
have  voted  favorably  on  many  bills  seek- 
ing to  be  helpful  to  labor. 

It  is  about  time  the  clear-thinking 
Democrats  in  tiie  ranks  of  Labor,  and  it 
is  about  time  the  Republicans  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  resent  being  kidded  and 
used  as  a  political  cats-paw  to  gratify 
the  ego  of  the  labor  bosses  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  are  attempting  to  deliver 
your  votes  to  this  administration. 

I  .sliail  analyze  a  few  of  the  charges 
made  against  me  by  the  CIO  to  show- 
just  how  silly  and  false  they  are. 

Their  deception  starts  with  listing  in 
the  CIO  News  magazine  on  January  2. 
12  bills  when,  in  fact,  only  3  affect 
labor.  They  know  that  by  charging 
I  voted  12  times  against  labor  it  will 
sound  much  more  than  3  timei..  In  fact, 
my  vote  on  theoC  J  bills  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  labor.  They  were  just  100 
percent  wrong,  as  I  will  explain  by  ana- 
lyzing each  bill. 

First,  1  will  explain  the  nine  bills  they 
threw  in  to  make  my  record  look  bad. 
This  wili  expose  their  deception. 

1.    ltILIT.\KT  AID  PaOGRAM 

I  voted  against  giving  $1,500,000,000  in 
aid  to  the  European  countries  because  I 
thought  it  was  entirely  too  much.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  not  a  labor  bilL  They 
list  that  vote  as  wrong.  Is  it  wrong  to 
try  to  protect  you  as  a  taxpayer?    They 


have  to  take  a  part  of  that  money  out 
of  your  pocket, 

«.    ADDITIONAL  BCA  rtnTDS 

It  was  proposed  in  this  bill  to  give  over 
$4,500,000,000  in  Marshall  plan  ftmds  to 
European  countries.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  reduce  it  by  $150,000,000.  I 
voted  to  save  this  $150,000,000.  It  would 
have  saved  some  taxes  for  labor  and 
everyone  else;  yet.  It  was  not  a  labor  bill. 
To  prove  I  was  right  ECA  had  over  $150,- 
04M).000  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  T&AOX   ACKEZKENTS 

This  bill  gave  the  President  the  power 
to  further  reduce  import  duties  or  tariffs 
and  increase  the  flood  of  foreign-made 
goods  into  this  country  that  to  date  has 
thrown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  out  of  jobs. 

I  voted  against  lowering  these  tariffs 
to  protect  the  workers  of  our  country. 
They  say  that  vote  was  against  labor. 
Do  you  agree  that  it  was?  Of  course, 
you  do  not. 

Let  me  give  you  one  of  hundreds  of 
instances  where  men  are  thrown  out  of 
work  by  these  heavy  imports. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  of  Massa- 
chusetts closed  down  and  3.000  watch 
workers  lost  their  jobs.  The  interna- 
tional president  of  U-ie  union  pleaded 
with  the  Congress  and  President  Tru- 
man to  raise  the  imiwrt  duty  on  watches 
pointing  out  that  with  cheaper  labor 
Switzerland  is  now  furnishing  85  per- 
cent of  watches  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Over  100.000  glass  and  pottery  workers 
in  Ohio  are  now  out  of  employment  for 
the  same  reason;  thousands  of  men  in 
glass  and  other  ind'ostries  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  now  losing  their  jobs  because 
of  this  fiood  of  imports.  Shoe  and  oil 
workers  in  my  district,  and  all  over  the 
Nation  are  urging  us  to  try  to  raise  the 
import,  or  tariff  duties  because  they  are 
losing  their  johs. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Earl  W.  Jimerson, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  of  Chicago,  slating  that  mil- 
lions cf  pounds  of  imported  meat  are 
reaching  our  country'  for  sale  from  Po- 
land which  is  now  behind  the  iron  ctir- 
tain.     He  says: 

Our  ir.ternp.tional  executive  board  repre- 
senting 2O0  000  meat  packing  employees  re- 
cently went  on  record  to  support  Senate  bill 
3055  introduced  by  Senator  OiLLrm  We 
will  appreciate  your  support  ol  this  meas- 
ure when  it  readies  the  Hou&e. 

This  is  to  increase  tariff  duties,  which 
I  tned  to  do.  Yet  the  CIO  says  my  vote 
was  against  labor. 

4.  BrLF.s  coMMrmrr  CHAKcrs 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  wuh  labor, 
except  when  they  changed  the  rules  in 
the  Eishty-ftrjt  Congress  it  made  pos- 
sible the  passatre  of  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion increasing  the  cost  of  Government 
over  $500  000.000  each  year  which  adds 
to  the  taxes  labor  and  ail  of  »is  must 
pay. 

B.    WATOMAL  CAS  ACT 

It  is  a  silly  deception  to  list  this  as 
a  labor  bill. 

This  bill  had  the  backing  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  sanction  of  the 
President.  If  it  had  not  been  agree- 
able to  him,  his  leaders  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  namely  Senator  Lucas, 
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Speaker  Rayburn,  and  Consressman 
MrCoRM\cK.  uho  always  confer  wiih  the 
Presuienl  on  what  bills  shall  come  be- 
fore the  Consress.  it  would  never  have 
been  offered  in  the  Senate,  or  the  House. 
It  was  passed  also  in  the  Senate. 

CoHKressman  Rayburn  spoke  for  the 
bill  and  poin'ed  out  that  it  would  not 
raise  the  price  of  gas  1  cent  to  anyone 
in  the  Nation.  And  it  will  not.  This 
was  not  a  labor  bill.  The  CIO  leaders 
later  got  the  President  to  favor  them 
with  a  political  veto. 

a.    ANTIMONOPOLT— <TLLEK  BUX 

This  bill  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  labor.  It  is  not  really  worth  ex- 
plaining. 

7.    HOUSING — UES  AMENDMENT 

This  was  a  public-housing  bill,  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  build- 
ing of  houses  and  the  renting  of  them 
to  the  low-income  ^roup  at  what  they 
could  afford  to  pay  in  rent.  The  bal- 
ance of  their  rent  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  taxing  all  of  the  other 
people  of  the  Nation  to  help  pay  a  part 
of  their  rent  bill. 

The  bill  will  cost  the  Government 
probably  $15,000,000,000.  I  voted  ayairLst 
it.  Again,  this  is  not  a  labor  bill  but 
It  will  cost  the  laboring  man  and  every- 
body v^ho  has  built  their  own  homes  and 
are  now  having  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  to 
be  taxed  a  little  more  to  help  pay  the 
rent  of  those  who  are  only  payins,'  a 
part  of  the  rent  they  should  pay.  I 
think  you  will  agree  I  voted  right. 

8.    RJtNT  COWTtOL — WTLUAMS  AMENDMFNT 

Representative  Williams  ofltered  an 
amendment  to  permit  local  government 
units,  cities,  countie.s,  States  to  decon- 
trol rents  in  their  own  communities.  It 
would  seem  the  local  people  should  have 
a  chance  to  run  their  own  business 
rather  than  leave  it  up  to  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington.  The  bill  passed 
a  few  weeks  ago.  voted  for  by  al'  of  the 
labor  crowd  in  the  Hou.se.  contairLs  that 
same  provision.    Yet  ihey  say  my  vote 

was  wrong. 

Real  labor  bills.  Now  I  will  take  up 
the  three  bills  in  which  labor  is  justly 
interested. 

1.    B^XriAL  SECTTBITT— tECOMMITAL   MOTION 

In  considering  the  social-security  bill 
In  the  House,  I  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  and  bring  it  back  in  such  form  that 
it  would  increase  .social ->:ecurity  pay- 
ments for  those  in  the  lower  wage  brack- 
ets earning  up  to  $3,000.  These  increases 
were  in  the  interest  of  labor  and  the 
Senate  bill  has  recently  made  such  in- 
creases proving  I  was  right.  I  then 
voted  for  the  social-security  bill. 

They  bring  in  this  recommital  vote, 
hoping  to  deceive  you  into  Ix'lieving  I 
voted  against  iocial  security  \Uien,  in 
fact.  I  voted  for  and  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  bill  on  the  tinal  Hou.se  pa.ssaiie. 

In  this  second  sevsion  of  Congress. 
when  tiie  Senate  and  Hou.se  agreed  upon 
a  social-security  bill  that  would  increa.se 
social-.secunty  benefits  from  50  to  85  per- 
cent which  13  regarded  as  the  finest 
piece  of  .social-security  legislation  ever 
ofleretl.  I  spoke  and  voted  for  the  pas- 
aage  of  this  legislation.  Yet.  these  po- 
litical top  labor  leaders  will  tell  you  that 


I  did  not  support  the  passage  of  this 
fine  piece  of  .social-security  legislation. 

2.    MINIMUM  WAGI — LUCAS  BILL 

I  voted  for  the  Lucas,  of  Texas,  amend- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  more 
clearly  define  the  law  as  to  who  should 
come  under  the  act.  I  then  voted  for 
the  75-cent  minimum  wage  law  that  is 
now  on  the  statute  books,  yet.  they  say 
my  vote  was  wrong.  In  other  words,  in 
their  report,  they  would  have  you  believe 
that  I  voted  against  minimum  wage  and 
social  security  when,  in  fact.  I  supported 
both  bills  and  spoke  in  favor  of  them. 
They  just  do  not  tell  you  the  ti-uth. 

3      THE    WOOD   BILL 

In  discussing  the  Wood  bill  or  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  when  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
written  all  railway  workers  were  ex- 
empted from  any  control  by  this  law. 
The  railway  men  were  exempted  because 
they  work  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  propo.sed  Wood  bill  granted  them 
the  same  exemption. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  objections 
of  labor  to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  so  far 
as  we  could  and  yet  write  a  sound  bill 
fair  for  labor,  business,  and  everyone,  we 
wrote  the  Wood  bill.  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill,  after  a  2-year  trial,  we  found  that 
in  20  instances  we  could  amend  the  law 
as  requested  by  labor. 

We  did  this  and  wrote  a  fair  and  just 
bill  which  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  and  to  busi- 
ness as  well. 

The  big  labor  bosses  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who  wanted  to  keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  on  the  statute  books  to  use 
in  this  campaign,  realized  if  the  Wood 
bill  was  pa.ssed,  we  Republicans,  aided 
by  a  few  Democrats  in  the  House,  would 
get  credit  for  writing  an  acceptable  new 
bill  and  settling  this  question.  They 
knew  that  it  would  swing  a  big  labor 
vote  our  way  with  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican Congress  this  November  If  they 
were  unable  to  defeat  our  efforts. 

After  3  days  of  inten.se  pressure  led 
by  the  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committer,  Boyle, 
and  by  the  big  labor  leaders  who  were 
playing  the  game  with  them,  they  were 
able  to  recommit  the  bill  by  only  three 
votes. 

They  refused  to  bring  another  bill  out 
of  the  committee.  The  administration 
and  the  bi«  labor  bo.sses  kept  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  on  the  statute  books.  They 
did  not  want  it  repealed  They  pre- 
vented the  great  rank  and  file  of  labor 
from  having  a  better  bill. 

They  wanted  to  keep  this  bill  as  a 
bug-a-boo  so  they  could  call  upon  the 
laboring  men  to  kick  millions  into  the 
campaign  They  wanted  more  millions 
from  the  iwckets  of  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gradual  increase  in 
employment,  higher  wages,  better  con- 
tracts for  the  working  men  and  the  pros- 
perity of  labor  which  has  come  about 
during  the  past  3  years  is  proof  that  has 
finally  convinced  the  lai>onng  men  and 
v.omen  that  they  are  in  better  shape  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

It  has  proved  to  them  that  the  big 
lalxir  bosses,  for  political  purposes,  have 
been  attempting  to  deceive  the  rank  and 
tile  oi  labor  throughout  this  time  when 


they  have  assailed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
and  other  labor  legislation  as  measures 
that  would  enslave  labor. 

Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  bargaining  acro.s.5 
the  table  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  with  the  great  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  and  without  any 
strike  or  serious  threat  of  strike,  under 
this  law.  a  few  weeks  ago  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Gene,  al  Motors  giving  greater 
benefits  to  the  laboring  men  than  any 
contract  in  the  history  of  this  country 
o    the  world. 

Mr.  Reuther,  when  the  contract  was 
si;;ned,  said: 

The  total  gains  for  the  workers  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  would  exceed  $1,000.- 
000.000.  and  In  the  fifth  year  alone  will 
ftdd  $700  to  the  Income  of  the  average  Gen- 
eral Motors  worker's  family. 

Mr.  Reuther  said: 

It  was  a  historic  agreement  regarded  by 
th?  union  as  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  labor  relations  since  the  mass  pro- 
duction industries  were  organized  In  1936 
and  1937. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  but  one  instance 
of  hundreds  of  contracts  written  be- 
tween labor  and  management  during  the 
past  3  years,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
better  contract  than  they  have  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  in  the  past.  It  ijelies  the 
false  charges  of  the  labor  bosses. 

What  the  laboring  man  and  all  of  us 
need  now  is  to  stop  this  inflation  and  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living.  To  do  that 
we  need  a  new  administration  in  Wash- 
ington that  will  quit  deliberately  feeding 
the  fires  of  inflation  and  driving  the  cost 
of  living  higher,  through  the  waste  and 
reckless  unnecessary  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  that  is  and  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  administration. 

They  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  they  have  taken  in  every  year. 
This  is  extremely  inflationary  and  works 
a  hardship  on  the  laboring  men  and 
women  and  on  all  the  people. 

I  have  fought  against  increasing  taxes 
on  the  laboring  men  and  all  of  our  peo- 
ple and  wasting  their  money  to  the  tune 
of  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

If  enough  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  vote  as  I  do,  to  quit  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money,  we  could  stop  in- 
creasing the  Federal  debt  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  That  is  a  wage  rise  that 
will  really  do  labor  some  good. 


World  Peace  Without  Honor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  J.  DAVENPORT 

or  pinn^y:    \ni\ 

IN  THE  HOb3L  OF  REPKESFNTATIVM 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr  DAVENPORT.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  articles 
from  the  Sun  Coast  News  of  August  16. 
1950. 

WOILO  PtACK  WrrMOUT  HONOH' 

The  people  of  the  tJnited  SUtes.  looking  on 
at  this  war  that  has  begun  in  Korea,  ap- 
pear  to   view   it    wUh   at>out  equal   parts   of 
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fury.  Incredulity,  confusion,  and  frtistration. 
It's  a  war  we  dont  want  and  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  avoid  Two  world  wars  would 
seem  to  be  enough.    Now  we  have  a  third. 

But  we  do  have  It,  and  unless  we  win  It 
we  shall  lose  It — and 'If  we  lose  It  the  enrth. 
Including  the  United  States,  will  be  governed 
from  Moscow.  The  worst  thing  we  can  do 
at  this  moment  is  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  shall  win.  We  can  win  only  If  we 
use  •  ur  heads  and  hold  nothing  back,  for 
the  Russians  have  the  Jump  on  us.  They 
are  so  confident  that  they  hope  not  to  have 
to  fight  us  at  all.  but  to  run  us  ragged  with 
minor  engagements  fought  by  stooges  all 
around  their  periphery  till  we  are  worn  out 
and  can  put  up  only  guerilla  resistance  when 
taken  over. 

Part  of  our  confusion  and  frustration  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  we  have  never  been 
In  a  war  like  this  one.  This  Is  not  the  first 
time  our  forces  have  been  mauled  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  the  first  time  when 
our  enemies  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  long  pull.  If  we  let  It  go  that  way. 
this  war  may  last  the  rest  of  our  lives,  even 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  young.  Rus- 
sia counts  on  growing  constantly  stronger 
during  the  next  30  years.  If  we  are  har- 
ried by  minor  campaigns  all  over  the  world 
our  economy  and  our  morale  are  going  to 
be  subjected  to  such  strains  as  they  have 
never  known.  We  shall  have  to  put  on  strin- 
gent controls  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  without  a  lot  of  the  things  we've  been 
used  to  If  were  to  produce  the  quantities 
of  munitions  and  train  the  numbers  of  men 
needed  for  the  almost  predictable  series  of 
emergencies. 

The  action  In  Korea  shows  us  what  would 
happen  to  us  In  the  Pacific  Lf  Russia  were 
to  send  her  own  forces  against  us.  We  could 
not  hold  Korea,  we  could  nut  hold  Japan, 
we  could  not  hold  the  Philippmes,  we  proba- 
bly could  not  hold  Alaska  and  perhaps  not 
Hawaii.  A  recent  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  exposed  very  frankly  what  would 
happen  to  Europe  if  Russia  decided  to  march 
west.  Eighty  Russian  divisions  and  four 
or  five  thousand  tanks  are  mobilized  and 
ready.  Nothing  could  slop  them  before  they 
reached  the  English  Channel.  There  is  only 
one  reason  why  Russia  has  not  already  an- 
nexed our  Pacific  holdings  and  western 
ETurope.  She  Is  afraid  that  if  she  makes  open 
war  on  us  we  will  drop  atomic  bombs.  And 
we  probably  wotild.  The  world  has  no  other 
reply  to  the  enormous  military  machine 
Ru.'^la  is  holding  over  our  heads. 

There  are  many  honest  men  who  are  won- 
dering whether  anything  we  could  win  by  a 
war  would  be  worth  the  Immense  and  pro- 
longed sacrifices  a  war  will  certainly  demand 
of  us.  But  one  steady  look  at  the  Politburo 
makes  it  obvious  to  any  American  that  he 
could  not  endure  existence  in  that  vast  con- 
centration camp  which  Is  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  We  know  democracy  is  not  per- 
fect. It  Is  only  a  political  system  which  tries 
to  give  all  Its  citizens  a  fair  chance  under 
rules  of  fair  play.  It's  not  p>erfect.  but  it's 
the  best  men  have  had  so  far  and  the  Com- 
munist slave  slate  is  probably  the  worst. 
There  are  conditions  under  which  life  is 
not  worth  living,  and  tboae  are  the  exact 
conditions  now  offered  by  Russia  to  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  Living  In  a  democracy  we  are 
prejudiced  against  violence  and  try  to  avoid 
trouble  when  we  can.  but  the  men  of  vio- 
lence are  marching  their  slaves  against  us 
again.  We  cannot  accept  what  they  offer. 
Weary  oX  war  though  we  are.  it  s  better  to 
fight. 

Ultimately  we  shall  win.  The  atom  bomb 
Is  still  ours  and  U  holding  the  Russians  at 
their  borders  Invention  and  thought,  which 
(l0»d  in  Russia,  are  very  much  alivg 
us.  aiid  they  will  t)egln  to  find  ways 
to  defeat  tlM  aaAued  power  of  slaves  and 
steel.  Bwy  addler  in  our  armies  Is  a  po- 
tential leader,  every  working  brain  Is  a  po- 
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tentlal  leader  of  thought.  We  shall  fight  our 
way  out  of  this  trap,  no  matter  how  long  It 
takes. 

But  from  now  on,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it :  The  war  Is  on,  the  chips  are  down. 
Those  among  us  who  defend  Russia  or  com- 
munism are  enemies  of  freedom  and  traitors 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Stales. 
\merican  soldiers  are  dying  lu  a  battle 
against  slavery.  again.st  Russia's  attempt  to 
enslave  mankind.  Every  mans  house  will 
be  In  a  target  area  before  this  thin?  ends. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  on  our  side  because  Russia  is  at  war 
with  every  nation  that  Insists  on  bein;;  free. 
Fortunately  President  Truman  has  seen  the 
Russian  danger,  and  he  kr.ows  as  well  as 
Churchill  how  Iwldly  and  rapidly  we  must 
act  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  come  out  of 
this  conflict  alive.  He  will  make  very  heavy 
demands  on  us.  and  very  soon.  He  will  have 
to  make  them,  and  we  shall  have  to  give 
everything  we  have  to  defend  our  lit>erTy. 
Well,  let  us  give  It.  and  let  us  give  our- 
selves, till  Russia  too  has  been  taught  that 
our  free  world  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  world  of  Genghis  Khan. 


Hon.  Harley  0.  Staggers,  of  West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OJ'  WIST  VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdcii,  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Dominion  News,  Morganicwn,  W. 
Va.,  of  August  25.  1950: 

It  M.\t  Intekest  You 
(By  Bill  Hart) 

More  than  2  years  ago — it  is  now  3 — I  first 
saw  him.  He  came  Into  the  office  with  that 
boyish  grin,  a  lilting  laugh  m  his  voice  and 
his  step  was  quick  and  firm,  but  he  had  coun- 
try about  him  for  all  his  assurances  and  city 
Clothes.  We  knew  him  then  as  a  stanch 
worker  in  his  own  home  county,  a  chap  who 
had  won  his  own  way.  been  chosen  by  ballot 
to  ot&^e  and  now  he  was  saying :  "I'm  think- 
ing alx)Ut  running  for  Congress.  Are  you 
pebple  going  to  have  any  candidate  lor  the 
nomination  from  Monongalia?  "  The  negative 
answer  was  forthcoming  and  thus  we  knew 
that  Harley  Staggers  was  thinking  about 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  which  Monongalia  is  the  pivotal  area  from 
several  standpoints  Including  population  as 
well  as  having  the  only  Democratic  daily 
newspaper  in  all  of  the  congresiional  district. 

How  well  he  would  campaign  we  didn't 
know  even  alter  he  emerged  with  a  sf:iUd 
victory  in  the  Democratic  primary  with  sev- 
eral opponents  all  of  whom  made  more  noise 
and  breathed  a  great  deal  more  confidence 
than  our  friend  who  throughout  the  general 
as  in  the  primary  Just  kept  working  away. 
going  to  see  people  and  teilmg  them  in  his 
frank,  open-face  sincere  way  that  if  he  went 
to  Congress  he  would  work  as  hard  as  he 
knew  how  to  represent  them  as  he  knew 
they  d  want  him  to  represent  'em — looking 
alter  his  district  after  playing  whatever  role 
fate  might  cast  him  in  as  the  national  affairs 
cycle  rolls  along  the  corridors  of  the  halls  of 
Congress.  The  people  heard,  they  believed. 
and  they  sent  him  to  Congress — and  now.  the 
time   comes   to  se«  If   he  wUl   be   returned. 

What  has  this  Congressman — this  HA»LrT 
ST.AGCEJts  been  doing  since  the  people   took 


him  at  his  word  and  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress? Probably  no  man  has  ever  gone  to 
Congress  who  has  tried  harder  and  few  have 
worked  harder.  The  day  has  not  been  t'X) 
long,  the  night  not  too  dark  lor  Staccees  not 
to  be  out  pltchln'  at  his  Job  of  being  a  Con- 
gressman and  no  person  has  written  him 
who  didn't  get  a:i  answer  and  a  helping 
hand,  if  possible.  The  truth  is  that  many 
people  knowing  how  much  he  is  capable  of 
doing  ha\e  imposed  upon  him  trivial  things 
that  they  should  have  performed  themselves 
or  better  still  never  thought  about.  But  of 
such  is  the  life  of  a  Congressman  who  is 
never  in  conference  and  whose  door  stands 
open,  whose  hand  is  outstretched  and  his 
heart   is   sympathetic   to  any  worthy   cause. 

Thusly.  we  are  now  moving  into  a  cam- 
paign to  determine  whether  this  man  of  the 
people  is  to  remain  In  the  Hails  of  Congress 
or  to  be  turned  out  in  favor  of  another  gen- 
tleman whose  backers  h<*ve  unlimited  funds 
and  will  undoubtedly  strive  with  mieit  and 
main  to  send  hmi  to  the  seat  now  held  by 
Sta&ge-is  Against  this  money  and  the  ad- 
mitted talents  of  the  Repuhliciai.  nominee: 
against  this  great  force.  St.acc.ers  must  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  his  record  th? 
past  2  years,  his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  his 
frankness,  his  warm  handclasp,  his  infec- 
tious grin,  his  ability  to  get  around  to  a  lot 
of  places  a  lot  of  the  time.  He  has  a  tough 
battle  for  talent  and  money  combined  are 
not  easily  beaten  and  the  P.epubllcan  nomi- 
nee for  Congress  has  l>^th  Stacsexs  has 
the  talents,  talents  plus,  but  he  has  no 
financial  angel.  He  has  no  slush  fund,  he 
has  nothing  save  his  friends  and  all  of 
them  are  poor. 

In  Mononealla  County — where  politics  are 
meat  and  fiber  for  many  th.'oughout  all  of 
the  days  of  the  year — the  Democratic  work- 
ers are  finding  legions  of  their  Republican 
friends  who  are  saying  to  each  other:  "Stag- 
cEBs  Is  a  worker:  he  s  our  friend:  he  Is  al- 
ways around  when  we  need  him.  he  s  win- 
ning his  fight  for  the  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
laboratory — the  greatest  boost  Morgantown 
and  West  Virginia  University  will  have  ever 
had  If  it  comes  about — we  re  for  him  and 
were  going  to  ask  our  friends  to  vote  for 
him  ■  Yes;  more  p.nd  n^ore  f>eople  every  day 
are  saying  In  words  or  effect  the  loregomg. 
They  are  saying  those  words  with  the  best 
of  feelings  for  the  Republican  nominee  who 
is  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  good  waj  record. 
Staggers'  war  record,  too  stands  cut.  but  like 
his  Republican  opponent,  he  boasts  not  of  it. 
Both  did  their  wartime  Jobs  and  well. 

Labor  Day.  Staggers  comes  here  to  once 
again  be  amongst  some  of  his  warmest 
friends  for  here  In  Monongalia  where  we 
usually  accept  people  slowly  and  with  reser- 
vations STAOGEas  has  come  to  number  his 
friends  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
he  is  the  living  examp'.e  of  the  time-tested 
principle  that  any  person  who  looks  for 
friends  and  wishes  to  t>e  a  friend  to  people 
usually  realizes  that  ambition.  Staccies 
will  be  among  friends  here  Labor  Day.  Let 
us  hope  that  on  election  day  his  friends  will 
remember  the  great  record  he  has  compiled. 
Staggers  must  rely  on  his  friends.  He  la 
poor,  he  has  no  great  financial  angel. 


Medical  Edocation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVWI 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.    McCORMACK.      Mr.     Spemker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  reniarks  In 
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the  RrcdRn.  I  include  the  follo\^in«  lettrr 
Irom  James  Stevens  Simmons.  M.  U.. 
briK'adier  Kei  eral.  United  States  Army, 
retired:  president.  Association  of  Schools 
ct  Public  Health: 

Haitabd  T.'ni\  trsitt. 

8CBOOL  or  i'VlU-K    UlALTH. 

Botton,  Mass..  August  21.  19i0. 

Bon.  JOHH  W.  MCCOKMACK. 

Reprcientatne  m  Congress. 

Waxhtngton.  D.  C. 
Deae  Ms.  UcCo»M^c%.:  The  present  criti- 
cal military  sltuatlun  In  Kore*  and  the  Im- 
minent threat  of  another  global  war  places 
new  empbMU  on  the  need  to  provide  (or  the 
Nation  adequate  lacllltlea  for  the  poet- 
graduate  training  of  epeclallzed  experts  In 
public  health  and  military  preventive  medl- 
cUie.  This  need  for  tralulnK  la  essential  to 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  fully 
effective  wartime  health  conaervatlon  pro- 
gnUB  both  for  the  civil  population  and  armed 
••rrteaa.  The  direct  practical  relationship 
between  the  preventive  tecbnlquea  of  public 
health  and  the  cooaervatlon  of  national  man. 
power  Is  now  well  recognlaed.  Our  experl- 
•noe  in  World  War  U  leaves  no  duubt  that 
an  anrcMlvfl  all-out  program  of  military 
preventive  medicine  U  Juat  aa  neceaaary  to 
the  success  of  a  modern  army  as  are  modern 
equipment  and  weapons. 

With  this  fact  in  mind.  It  is  of  urgent 
Importance  to  take  stocJt  of  all  the  facilities 
now  available  In  the  country  with  which  to 
meet  tnla  emergency  need  for  trained  ape- 
clallsU  In  public  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine and  to  make  scund  plans  for  whatever 
the  future  may  bring  in  view  of  recent 
action  deferring  the  passage  of  H  R.  8886. 
which  would  provide  a  portion  of  the  emer- 
gency flnancUl  assutance  needed  to  enable 
the  achoolB  of  public  health,  the  schools  of 
medicine,  and  the  allied  profeaslons  to  meet 
their  expanding  respoustbllltles  to  the  Na- 
tion. 1  am  writing  as  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Public  Health  to  earn- 
Mtly  request  reconsideration  and  early  pas- 
M«e  of  this  bUl. 

The  Health  Raaouroea  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Bcmrd  has  rc- 
apondcd  to  the  aasoclation  s  request  for  en 
early  conference  at  which  the  Government 
wotild  outline  for  the  schools  of  public  health 
the  additional  training  demands  that  will 
be  made  on  them  in  the  military  and  civil 
preparadnMs  effort.  Arrangements  are  under 
way  tot  such  a  cooferance.  Obviously,  t^e 
taeemm  of  way  prognun  adopted  wUl  depend 
on  adaquata  flaanclal  cupport.  Without  ad- 
dltkmal  fundi,  the  achoola  will  be  belpUaa 
In  fulfUUng  their  obligation  to  the  Nation. 

Detallad  auumcnu  ahowlng  the  present 
ttntatlafactory  flaanclal  situation  of  the  10 
■chooU  and  d^yartawnta  of  public  health. 
now  ancafftd  In  tba  poat-graduaU  trainlaf 
or  pvbUe  health  and  prevenuve  medlatDa. 
have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  durlsg 
the  last  year  at  heartngs  on  H.  R.  8040.  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here.  These 
statemenu  show  that  the  schuola  of  public 
health  not  only  lack  tha  flnancUl  support 
required  for  peacetime  operation  but  that 
their  total  output  of  post-graduate  trained 
epeclallsts  U  about  one-flfth  of  the  number 
needed  to  properly  operate  the  country  s 
peacetime  health  programs.  If  the  present 
Korean  situation  results  in  an  all-out  war, 
the  additional  dMBasd  of  th«  armed  serrlces 
for  such  highly  trained  apeclalUts  will  make 
this   already  critical   sltuatioti   hacardous. 

This  letter  Is  written  as  spokesman  for  the 
association.  However.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  from  my  30  year*  of  experience  In  mlll- 
tarv  preventive  medlrir.e  while  on  active 
duty  m  the  Army,  and  especially  irom  my 
obaervatlons  as  Chief  of  the  Preventive  Medi- 
cine Services  Iti  the  Offiie  of  the  8urKe<  ii 
General  throughout  World  War  II.  I  am  c.ju- 
vLuced  that  one  of  the  most  important  re- 


spoiulbllltles  which  now  faces  the  Congress 
and  the  country  U  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  Insure  the  training  of  an  adequate  and 
continuing  supply  of  experU.  to  Insure  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  conservation 
of  health  among  otir  workers  and  our  fighting 
men.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  need 
for  early  passage  of  H.  R.  8886  Is  Imperative. 
Its  coat  compared  to  the  enormous  outlays 
necessary  for  armaments,  is  relatively  minor. 
Yet  the  need  it  would  serve  Is  of  major  Im- 
porunce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
strength. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  youra. 
jAMis  Stxwns  Simmons.  M.  D.. 
Brigadier  General.  United  States  Army 

(Retired).  President.  Assocxatxon  of 

Schools  of  Public  Health. 


Labor  Leaden  Again  Fight  Mundt-Nixon- 
Wood  Bill.  H.  R.  9490.  Aimed  To 
Protect    the    United    States    Against 
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mmunism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, blind  labor  leaders  are  again  re- 
sisting the  efforts  oi'  thio  ConKress  to 
write  reasonable  legislation  that  would 
curb  the  un-American  activities  of  Com- 
munists, traitors,  and  fellow  travelers. 
Yet  it  was  only  yesterday  that  Lee  Press- 
man testified  that  he  was  a  member,  for 
1  year,  of  the  Communist  Party.  Prom 
1935  until  1948  Pressman  has  been  a  top- 
flipht  labor  leader.  He  was  attorney  for 
Philip  Murray  and  the  CIO  during  the 
time  when  labor  moculs  were  fiuhtin?  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bills  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Since 
enactment  of  the  Taft  law.  labor  haa 
really  started  to  clear  their  ranks  of 
Communists  but  until  that  time  and  even 
now.  they  have  resisted  every  move  to 
expel  the  "Red  rata"  from  their  ranka. 
Except  for  Tlgorou.t  action  by  Concreas 
who  kiwws  but  that  thl.s  Oovernment 
mijrht  hare  been  overthrown  by  the 
radicals  In  this  time  of  emencency,  A 
heavy  hand  resta  upon  the  aane  labor 
leaders  in  this  eoUBtry-  The  rank-aikl- 
file  union  mcantaer  Is  far  ahead  of  hla 
leader.  Moat  union  members  are  loyal 
and  patriotic  and  they  oppose  the  Com- 
munists in  their  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  M80  Is  another 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  from  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Cotnnut- 
tee.  It  Is  a  testimonial  to  the  wisdom 
Of  this  House  in  establishinR  that  Com- 
mittee on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
6ev?nty-ninth  Congress.  The  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  grateful  to  those 
who  voted  to  continue  the  committee. 
AUTer  Hiss  and  his  comrades  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  still  be  spewing 
their  poison  in  this  country  if  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  e.stabli.slied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  thought  for  one 
moment  that  this  bill  would  tiive  power 


to  thwart  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
any  group  I  would  oppo.se  it  most  vio- 
lently. I  am  .satisfied  that  it  does  not. 
It  aims  to  compel  the  registration  of 
CommunLst  and  fellow-traveler  orKani- 
zations  to  register  the  names  of  their 
members.  Is  there  any  loss  of  liberty 
there  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
presently  in  a  war  against  communism 
in  Korea?  The  answer  is  obvious: 
The  charge  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
control  thought  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
It  is  a  .specious  argument  designed  to 
be  sensational  for  public  con-sumption. 
Con-stitutional  safeguards  are  In  no  way 
impinged  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  comes  to 
US  for  consideration  by  a  imanimous 
report  of  tiie  committee  .so  It  is  strictly 
nonpartisan.  Mr.  Wood,  the  chairman, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
have  spent  hours  listening  to  testimony 
and  in  writing  the  bill.  Great  credit 
is  due  them  and  especially  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Walter!  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Nixon  1.  We 
have  been  informed  that  only  three  or- 
ganizations appeared  against  the  meas- 
ure, the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  CIO.  and  the  Communist  Party.  In 
support  of  It  are  all  the  patriotic  organ- 
izations in  this  country. 

I  am  sure.  Mr  Speaker,  that  H  R. 
9490  will  pass  this  House  by  an  over- 
wiielming  majority.    I  shall  vote  for  it. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTE>'SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOLAND 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.«ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  NOLAND.     Mr   Speaker.  Paul  V 

McNutt,  a  great  American,  who  has 
served  his  cotintry  well  In  war  and  peace 
addressed  the  American  Legion  at  a  ded- 
ication of  their  National  Headquarters 
Building  in  Indianapolis  on  August  30 
A  past  national  commander  of  the  Le- 
gion. Paul  McNutt  has  bMn  fovMmor  nf 
Indiana.  High  CommiMtOB«r  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Federal  Security  Administrator, 
head  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  Amboandor  to  the  Philippines.  His 
address  on  the  position  of  tlie  United 
States  In  international  affairs  Is  quite 
noteworthy.    It  follows: 

rot  Ood  and  country  we  of  the  Amerlcaa 
Legion  havs  associated  ourselres  together  and 
we  dedicate  this  national  headquarters  build- 
ing to  the  senrlce  of  the  same  high  ptirpose 
We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  for  making  It  available. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  see  more  history 
made  than  we  read  In  the  books  during  the 
days  of  our  yuuth  It  has  been  otir  privilege 
to  serve  our  country  lu  two  world  wars  and 
to  help  In  the  solution  of  the  dlfflcult  prob- 
lems which  are  the  Inevitable  aftermath  of 
armed  conflict. 

Through  the  years  the  American  Legion 
haa  kept  the  faith— with  ccmmunlty,  Stats, 
and  Nation  with  the  disabled,  the  orphans, 
and  the  widows,  with  our  comrades,  without 


of  ilie.  It  haa  been  a  living  force  for 
good,  a  great  stabilizing  agency  In  the  succes- 
sive and  mounting  crises  which  have  beset  us 
since  the  day  of  the  Legion's  birth.  Never 
was  such  a  force,  never  was  such  an  agency 
more  needed  tlian  today  as  we  face  the  great- 
est crisis  3f  our  time. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  now  in  middle 
age,  virtually  the  whole  of  our  adult  lives 
haa  been  spent  amidst  the  disturbances,  the 
threats,  and  the  dangers  of  crises  There 
were  a  few  years,  say  from  1924  to  1929.  when 
It  seemed  that  the  earthquake  of  1914  was 
over,  that  tne  ground  beneath  our  feet  had 
ceased  to  tremble,  and  that  In  our  Western 
World  at  least  the  destruction  was  being  re- 
paired, the  wounds  were  healing,  and  men 
had  resumed  the  worlta  of  peace.  We  now 
know  that  this  was  an  Illusion,  that  there 
vrtLS   only    a    temporal-y    lull,    and    that    then 

there  came  upon  us  convulsions  greater  than 
any  for  which  we  were  prepared. 

Thus  for  more  than  35  years,  with  only 
Ehort  Intervals  of  comparative  calm  In  which 
\o  catch  our  breath  and  compose  our  spirits. 
we  have  lived  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  im- 
mense and  incalculable"  events.  Not  every 
generation  goes  through  an  ordeal  of  this 
Kind  Our  fathers  had  their  troubles.  In 
the  Nineties  tliey  had  to  work  their  way 
through  panics  and  acute  economic  disor- 
ders. But  only  two  other  generations  of 
Americans,  those  who  made  the  Republic 
between  1T76  and  say  1810.  and  those  who 
held  It  together  between  1861  and  1880.  have 
really  known  what  It  meant  to  have  to  defend 
the  very  foundation  of  civilized  living  against 
a  breakdown  Into  the  anarchy  of  separated, 
quarreling  groups.  It  Is  difficult.  I  think, 
to  overestimate  the  nervous  strain  to  which 
responsible  men  and  women,  those  who,  as 
the  Quakers  say.  have  had  a  concern  of  man- 
kind, have  been  subjected  in  those  years. 
Think  back  to  1914  and  then  realize  hew 
tremendous  have  been  the  demands  \ipon 
human  energy,  the  constant  perU  and  the 
terrible  anxiety  first  of  World  War  I  and  its 
huge  miseries,  then  of  the  peacemaking  and 
the  enormous  complication  of  high  ambi- 
tions and  violent  passions,  then  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  overthrew  all  the  empires  of 
continental  Europe,  then  of  the  first  recon- 
struction in  the  Twenties,  in  which  men  had 
to  fight  every  foot  of  the  way  for  small  Instal- 
ments of  reason  against  the  fierce  resistance 
of  terrorized  and  shell -shocked  masses  of 
people,  then  the  break-down  in  1929  and  all 
the  panics,  and  the  revolutions  which  have 

swept  mankind.  Then  this  was  followed  by 
catastrophic  World  War  II,  which  all  but 
destroyed  clvUUation.  Its  implications  »• 
do  not  realize,  lu  consequences  we  cannot 
know.  Any  man  who  has  lived  through  these 
tremendous  years  snd  has  tried  ss  s  respon- 
sible leader  or  as  a  conKlentlous  citizen  to 
do  hu  part,  to  rlas  to  the  occasion,  to  con- 
tribute wbst  he  had  in  him.  has  endured 
analeties.  has  drawn  upon  hU  reserves  of 
moral  force,  to  a  point  where  at  times  it 
saems  inhuman  to  ask  any  more  of  him.  Ws 
fiMd  not  be  astonished  that  statesmen  bavt 
become  confused,  thst  the  peoples  have  again 
and  again  acted  as  If  they  were  more  than  a 
little  mad.  The  generation  which  has  been 
passing  through  the  ordesl  of  this  crisis  Is 
shocked  snd  weary  and  nervously  spent.  It 
has  been  frightened  by  blow  after  blow  for 
which  It  was  unprepared,  bewildered  by 
events  which  it  could  not  understand,  disap- 
pointed as  one  fair  hope  and  one  fair  promise 
after  another  have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 
In  the  considered  opinion  of  many  students 
of  contemporary  history,  we  face  today  a 
greater  test  of  our  devotion  to  American 
principles  than  we  have  at  any  t"ne  In  the 
past. 

The  great  war  through  which  we  passed 
from  1941  to  1945  was  a  chaUenge  to  every- 
thing we  believed  In— to  all  our  principles 
and  even  to  our  national   survival.     Today 


we  face  a  challenge  not  only  to  our  survival 
a-;  a  nation  but  to  the  very  existence  of  man- 
kind in  the  state  we  now  know.  It  Is  not 
only  the  challenge  of  resurgent  totalitarian- 
ism. It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  basic  truths  of 
modern  civilization  We  thought  we  had 
firmly  esiabliahed  those  truths  by  our  vic- 
tory In  1945.  We  know  today  that  we  have 
not.  What  we  accomplished  was  merely  the 
defeat  of  one  particular  group  of  forces 
which  arose  to  threaten  modern  civiliza- 
tion. We  find  today  that  there  are  other 
challenges  more  sinister  and  more  forbid- 
ding than  any  In  the  recorded  history  of 
man. 

We  thought  we  had  established  beyond 
all  question  and  doubt  the  concept  of  "one 
world."  the  concept  of  the  Indivisibility  of 
peace  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
thought  we  had  fixed  beyond  challenge  the 
truth  Of  the  statement  that  human.  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit  were  to  be  recognized  above  all  other 
values  We  thought  we  had  firmly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men  to  protect  and  preserve 
their  Inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  govern- 
ments exist  only  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, under  Justice  and  law. 

Today,  5  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities, 
we  find  these  truths  again  challenged  We 
find  one  nation  arrogating  to  Itself  the  rieht 
to  determine  the  fate  of  others  and  the  right 
to  rule  others. 

Such  action  Is  the  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy. One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the 
American  Legion  Is  to  safeguard  and  trans- 
m.it  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice. 
freedor.i.  and  democracy.  Justice  and  free- 
dom define  themselves.  Democracy  is  the 
unrestricted  right  of  the  people  to  choose  or 
change  their  form  of  government.  The  Im- 
portant thing  is  freedom  to  choose  or  change. 
Many  of  us  have  hoped  with  all  our  hearts 
for  a  world  in  which  all  would  be  free  to 
make  such  choice  or  chanee  and,  being  free, 
would  sit  around  the  table  to  settle  differ- 
ences as  people  of  good  will  have  always 
done.  We  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  do  our 
part  as  a  member  of  a  community  of  na- 
tions. It  would  seem  sensible  to  have  a  sin- 
gle community,  one  world,  as  some  have  put 
It.  The  League  of  Nations  was  and  the 
United  Nations  Is  such  an  organization. 
Pratrile  as  It  may  be  and  feeble  as  Its  ef- 
forts seem.  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  ultimate  method  of  achieving  uni- 
versal peace.  It  deserves  and  Is  receiving 
our  wholehearted  support.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  nations  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  believe  In  It.  They  can.  if  they 
wlU.  (tve  It  the  strength  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  maintain  a  lyttem  of  ordered  liberty. 
To  t>orrow  an  eapressioo  from  our  Kary— 
"Make  U  stow  " 

Movaver.  avcnti  of  our  lifetime.  I  trust. 
have  made  us  realists.  Therefore,  If,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  nature  of  men  snd 
things,  there  cannot  be  one  world  then  let 
there  be  two  or  more.  We  do  not  seek  to 
Impose  our  way  of  life  upon  any  other  peo- 
ples. By  the  same  token  we  will  not  tol- 
erate the  efforts  of  others  to  Impose  their 
way  of  life  upon  us.  We  Join  with  all  others 
of  like  mind  to  preserve  freedom  for  all  of 
us  In  that  world  to  which  we  l>elong. 

For  the  record.  It  is  well  to  point  out  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  that,  from  the  day 
of  Its  birth,  the  American  Legion  has  carried 
the  unceasing  fight  against  communism. 
fascism,  and  totalitarianism  In  any  form. 
Its  members  were  the  martyrs  of  the  un- 
forgettable Centralia  massacre.  Its  action 
blocked  the  plan  for  an  American  revolution 
which  envisioned  enlisting  large  members 
cf  ex-servicemen  under  the  Red  standard. 
Its  voice  has  been  the  vigilant  Vvice  of 
warning  as  to  the  enemy  In  our  midst.  Its 
hand  has  been  raised  to  maintain  law  and 


order  In  every  emergency  or  disaster.  Its 
leadership  has  been  steadfast  In  promoting 
an  understanding  of  and  oevotlon  to  Ameri- 
can democracy,  a  program  which  we  have 
Been  fit  to  call  our  Americanism  program 

No  organization  has  more  consistently 
supported  and  tirged  an  adequate  national 
delense.  For  this  stana  Legionnaires  have 
been  the  target  of  all  manner  of  silly  epi- 
thets. Jlngoists.  sabre-rattlers,  war  mon- 
gers, and  superpatriots.  Neither  name-call- 
ing nor  well-firancwi.  skuIfuHy  directed  op- 
position has  changed  the  stand  of  the 
American  Legion.  And  now.  at  long  last, 
the  American  people  and  the  responsible 
ofacers  of  Government  have  recognized  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preparedness.  The 
American  Legion  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  for  30  years  It  was 
a  voice  crylne  m  the  wUdernesB.  It  Is  vitally 
concerned  with  what  is  done  about  national 
defense  now — rljht  now. 

The  Am.erican  Legion  is  fen*  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

The  American  Legion  Is  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  of  our  resources 

Never  again  must  be  learn  the  bitter  lea- 
son  of  too  little  and  '.oo  late. 

Americans  love  freedom  with  such  a  pas- 
sion that  they  instinctively  resent  any  move 
which  smacks  of  regimentation.  If  I  am  any 
judge  of  their  temper  at  the  moment  It 
would  seem  that,  after  mattire  consideration 
rather  than  emotional  Judgment,  they  are 
ready  to  submit  themselves  to  such  controls 
as  are  necessary  during,  but  only  during,  the 
period  of  national  danger. 

That  this  is  a  period  of  grave  national 
danger  is  apparent  to  all. 

We  thought  that  we  were  born  In  an  age 
of  reason,  of  truth,  of  enlightenment,  that 
the  shadows  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
were  the  shortening  shadows  of  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day  To  otir  great  dismay  we  have 
found  curseives  constantly  fighting  un- 
reason, untruth,  and  ignorance  and  that  an 
iron  curtain  cuts  off  all  light. 

Three  years  ago  an  oriental  of  high  stand- 
ing and  great  influence  said  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  which  gains  and  holds  respect  in 
this  day  and  age  is  superior  force  I  replied 
that  I  had  never  listened  to  such  CTOlclsm. 
The  East  has  seen  centuries  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  and  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  quoting  from  the  book  of 
experience 

If,  as  It  would  seem,  wf  face  the  threat  of 
another  of  the  dark  ages  It  behooves  us  to 
carry  a  eword  In  one  hand  and  the  torch  of 
liberty  in  the  other  We  nnuRi  be  the  auperlor 
force  In  order  to  keep  alight  the  torch  of 
liberty  which  Illumines  the  path  to  a  better 
day 

It  Is  not  enough  that  »»  be  Ktrong  ff/r  our 
own  sakes.  We  have  earned  a  position  of 
world  1— dSistllp  All  freedom- loving  nations 
and  peoples  look  to  us.  We  are  ready  to  sup- 
port and  befriend  our  aihes  mvd  to  cfjoperate 
with  iiii.imimili  de*li;nec>  to  l»<'.laLe  totall- 
tarlanUMB  aad  t>T»nny  We  have  ncknowl- 
edged  and  accepted  our  re(»ixjnsibilitie».  In 
a  WOTld  crlsU  of  such  magnitude,  such  vio- 
lence and  such  complexity  it  is  tnr  us  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain peace. 

In  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  moment  we 
must  not  forv'et  those  who.  through  the 
years,  have  been  our  steadfast  friends 
Yonder  is  the  last  flag  to  fly  over  the  Philip- 
pines as  an  American  pos-session.  It  Is  the 
flag  which  was  lowered  in  honor  and  glory  on 
July  4,  1946  Its  stars  were  made  and  sewed 
bv  loving  hands  from  every  pr<*vmce  of  the 
Philippines  The  Indiana  War  Memorial  was 
selected  rs  its  sanctuary  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

On  a  comparative  basis  the  Philippines 
suffered  more  damaee  than  any  similar  area 
In  the  war  zones.  The  Filmino  people  had 
more  casualties  m  proixjrtiuu  to  population 
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ttun  any  otbw  p<wpl««  tn  World  War  TI 
ManlUi  dCTtructJon  wm  greater  than  that 
of  any  war  eaplUl  with  th«  piwlble  ficep- 
Uon  of  Wm«iw.  It  la  "tUl  the  city  of  mlasing 
faeaa  •nd  mtaalrw'  place*.  One  other  fact 
muat  never  be  forgotten  Tte  Phillpplnea 
vaa  Um  only  one  of  the  f^iaaeaslona  or 
colonlea  of  tht  Allied  Natlont  to  itand  fiut 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  The  TM\- 
plnoa  fought  with  unaurpaaaed  brmwy 
from  the  llr«t  day  to  the  iMt,  Our  conduct 
In  ttoe  to'.nnds  for  half  a  century  and  our 
-IIIIMI  fulfUlment  of  the  promlae  of  Inde- 
aniSDce  girt  the  lie  to  the  statement*  of  the 
SoTlet  member  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
offer  from  the  PhlUpplne.  of  5.000  troops  la 
no  Idle  gesture  in  reply. 

TTie  Republic  cf  the  Pblllppmea  la  our  ex- 
-  periment  In  democracy  In  the  Par  East.  The 
t^anda  are  a  very  Importan-.  part  of  our 
veatern  defense  line.  The  present  economic 
troubles  of  the  PlUplnos  are  due.  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  war.  They  n«?d  substantial 
help  now.  Por  cur  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
theirs  we  muat  not  delay.  I  clt  thla  aa  a 
primary  example  of  what  must  be  done  out- 
aide  the  border*  of  our  country. 

A  new  fUg  bravely  fUes  on  the  battlefields 
jj  f^fn*  Fof  the  first  time  It  flies  over  this 
Maaorlal  plasm.  It  is  the  tmblem  of  the 
^rnmil  Nauon*  To  me  it  8>mboU2es  a  fa- 
mlttw  phrase  in  the  preamble  of  the  Legion's 
conaiuuUon:  To  make  right  the  master  of 
might."  It  U  an  expreaalon  of  the  con- 
tinuing hope  of  men  of  good  will  and  good 
sense  everywhere  that  world  warH  can  be 
averted,  that  the  forcee  of  order  in  thU  world 
are  still  more  powerful  than  the  forces  of 
dtaoa. 

I  am  glad  the  two  fUgs  fly  together.    Free- 
X  men  in  all  p^U  of  the  world  are  our  fellows 

m  this  gre»t  adventure  of  mans  history. 
Freedom  now  BlghU  back.  Xt  haa  awakened 
to  the  challenge  It  U  aware  of  the  grave 
tanger.  which  Is  twofold:  extemaUy  through 
powerful  mUltary  aggression:  Internally 
through  InlUtratlon  on  the  one  hand  and 
certain  failures  of  the  free  system  to  meet 
man  s  needs  on  the  other.  The  free  must 
meet  the  danger  In  both  of  Its  aspects. 

Tlie  United  Nations  peace  forces,  manned 
largely  by  the  United  States,  have  their  backs 
•gainat  the  sea  In  the  Kortan  bridgehead. 
Dangers  of  similar  mUltary  onslaughts  exist 
In  half  a  down  other  soft  spots  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  crafty  suategy  of  the 
govlet  totalltATlana  to  sUaln  the  resourcea 
of  freemen  to  exhaustion  without  exposing 
their  own  forces  directly.  They  ha»«  made 
emt's-paws  of  their  slaves,  who  are  victiina  of 
poUce-state  thinking,  children  of  fear,  born 
of  Ignorance. 

In  reality  we  fight  for  their  freedom  as  well 
as  our  own.  We  must  teach  them  the  fruitful 
footstepa  toward  Indlvidual-baaed  society. 
•nie  achievement  of  the  free  system  Is  not 
iiMr«ly  a  higher  standard  of  living  but  the 
opportunity  It  affcwds  to  Ckxls  Individual 
man. 

Thla  Is  no  time  for  fear  or  frustration.  If 
we  stand  firm,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
democracies  of  the  world  will  be  able  to 
■ay.  as  Pitt  said:  •We  have  saved  ourselves 
by  our  own  exertions,  and  the  world  by  our 
example  " 

When  the  curtains  of  thla  night  are  pinned 
together  with  a  star,  may  that  star  be  the 
■tar  of  Bethlehem  He  who  was  born  under 
that  itar  aald:  "I  am  come  that  they  may 
hava  life  and  that  they  may  have  It  more 
abtandanUy. "  The  worda  of  the  Master,  who 
U  the  Prince  of  Peace,  must  be  the  pattern 
of  the  peac 

In  that  spun,  as  we  dedicate  thU  building. 
wc  redwUcat*  ouraelvaa  to  Ood  and  country. 
May  Ood  give  ua  the  vision  to  see  the  path 
and  the  courage  to  foUow  it.  With  divine 
help  we  «U1  not  fall. 


Concurrent  Resolution  With  Regard  To 
Armed  Affres$ion»  by  Russia  or  Satel- 
lite Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON  ROBERT  HALE 

ur  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVia 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 
Mr   HALE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement; 

Congre«men  HAUt.  of  Maine;  IIdtm.  of 
Maaaachuaetts;  and  Jtn>D.  of  Mlnne^ata.  to- 
day filed  a  concurrent  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  eflect  holding 
the  Government  of  the  U.  8.  S  R.  responsi- 
ble for  any  new  outbreak  of  war  which  might 
occur  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  against 
any  nation  by  a  RusaUn  satellite  or  by  Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany.  In  filing  this  reso- 
lution they  made  the  following  statement; 

•For  a  few  weeks  alter  the  attack  by  North 
Korea  on  South  Korea  It  was  the  policy  of 
our    Government    never    to    mention    Soviet 
Russia  as  being  In  any  way  responsible  for 
or  connected  with  this  attack,  although  all 
the  evidence  available  to  the  United  Nations 
or  to  the  United  States  pointed  dlrecUy  to 
the    contrary.     Presumably   our    policy    was 
motivated   by   the   wUh   to  give   the   Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  to  disavow  the  action 
of   North   Korea      lU   failure   to  do   so   has 
given  every  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union 
believes  It  can  make  use  of  Us  satellltea  In 
order  to  launch  attacks  on  noncommunUtlc 
countries  and  escape  direct  responslbUlty  for 
the  consequences.     The  reaolutlon  which  we 
have  filed  la  Intended  to  make  It  abwalutely 
clear  that.  Insofar  as  the  Congress  U  con- 
cerned. Soviet  Russia  can  no  longer  Inspire 
lu    satellites    to    aggressive    action    without 
being    held     accountable     for    such    action 
through  the  appropriate  agency,  namely,  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.    We 
believe  that  a  forthright  statement  of  thiS 
kind,  concurred   lu   by  the  Senate   and   the 
House,   would  serve   In    stitne   measure   as    a 
deterrent  to  further  acts  of  aggression  of  the 
type   Initiated  by  the   North  Koreans,  and 
would  clear  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
accountabUity.    shovild    such    further    acta 
occur. 

•We  further  believe  It  Important  to  point 
up  to  the  salelUte  nations  that  we  have  no 
Illusions  as  to  their  foreign  policy  and  their 
military  actlvu.es.  Obviously  they  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Kremlin.' 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
"Whereas  the  action  by  the  government 
of  North  Korea  on  June  25.  1950.  character- 
ized by  53  nations  as  an  act  of  unprovoked 
aggreaaion.  has  clearly  received  the  approval 
of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and 

•Whereas  thU  action  of  the  government  of 
North  Korea  comes  as  a  sequel  to  repeated 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
U.  8.  6.  R..  clearly  evidencing  Its  unwiUlcg- 
iiess  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace;  and 

"Whereas  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  8  R. 
has  armed,  equipped,  and  trained  nationals 
of  cotintrlee  contlguoua  to  It  or  occupied 
by  lu  army:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■  Resolved  {the  Senate  concurring).  That 
(li  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
armed  attack  by  the  governments  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R  .  Poland,  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary. Cicchoslovakla.  Russlan-octupied  Ger- 
many. Albania,  or  Communist  China,  or  by 
any  oae  or  more  of  stich  governments,  upon 
the  peoples  of  any  nation  muat  be  regarded 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 
tiu-eat  to  the  peace,  breach  ol  liie  pt»c9.  or 


art  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  U  8 
8  R  Itself.  Such  attack,  as  In  the  case  of 
North  Korea,  must  be  deemed  to  call  for 
tpproprtaU  action  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
or   restoration    of    International    peace    and 

"(2)  Upon  the  adoption  of  thU  resolution, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  respect- 
fully requested  to  communicate  Its  terms  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.' 


Aid  and  Comfort  for  the  Enemy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOUND 

rr  :n.:ana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  August  39.  1950 
Mr.   NOLAND..    Mr.   Speaker,   foUow- 
inK  IS  an  editorial  from  the  Bloonungton 
dnd.'  Star-Courier,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  newspapers  in  the  entire  Nation. 

This  analytical  editorial  demonstrates 
that  the  people  of  America  are  able  to 
see  through  the  clouds  of  confusion 
stirred  up  by  the  partisan  maneuvering 
of  ceriain  politicians.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

•  Aid  AMD  Courovt  rem.  thx  Bwxjst 
The  Communist  movement  Is  a  world-wide 
menace  which  must  be  met  with  such  strong 
and  determined  actions  as  we  have  taken 
m  Korea.  But,  right  here  In  otir  own  coun- 
try there  is  another  Immediate  and  danfcr- 
ous  situation  which  mtut  bt  headed  ofl 
before  It  causes  Irreparable  harm. 

This  growing  danger  in  otir  midst  Is  the 
violent  stand  which  some  unscrupulotis  Re- 
publican politicians  have  taken  against  the 
administration's  pursuit  of  the  war  effort. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  these  thoughtlesa 
politicians  have  seized  upon  the  Korean  sit- 
uation as  the  long  awaited  excuse  for  a  cam- 
paign Issue.  Their  bombastic  oratory,  at 
times,  h.as  bordered  on  the  subversive.  Mos- 
cow could  not  do  a  better  Job  of  attempting 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  government  than  Is  twlxig 
done    by    these   political   opportunists. 

Indeed,  there  are  times  when  one  cannot 
help  but  t)ellcve  that  these  politicians  In 
their  misguided  zeal  for  a  campaign  issue 
would  welcome  the  defeat  of  the  Allied 
forces  In  Korea  In  order  to  lay  the  bloody 
corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  American  people 
and  declare:  This  is  the  fault  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration." 

It  is  the  rlk;ht  and  the  duty  of  the  mi- 
nority to  criticize  the  party  in  power,  but 
when  that  criticism  borders  on  the  sabotag- 
ing of  a  nation.  It  Is  going  too  far  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

While  American  boys  are  dying  on  the 
Korean  front,  these  p<.>iiticlan*  are  takUig  the 
opportunity  to  confuse  the  p«<^lt  at  home 
and  thus  hinder  the  nation's  war  effort. 
Here  U  a  real  and  Immediate  danger  for  all 
of  us. 

In  the  midst  of  thU  new  surge  of  poUll- 
cai  oratory  and  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration are  thrt  •  Hooslers:  Senators  Caw- 
lurr  and  Jxnnu  and  Raprwtutaiive  Hal- 
LKK.  Th«M  three  Hootier  uingrMaman. 
who  eonalatently  voted  against  avery  affort 
of  CongrcM  to  ateiB  the  tide  of  eoaaittnlsm 
in  Xurope.  now  would  blame  the  war  In 
Korea  on  the  Prealdent  and  a  Democratic 
administration.  Capxhakt.  JuxNsa  and  Hal- 
lack  «ere  lined  up  wun  ttie  isolatlonUt  wing 
in  CongTMi  that  opposed  tue  Marshall  plan 
aid  for  Burope.     Ft.r:u;:ately.  we  acre  able 
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to  pass  the  aid  bills  despite  the  ham- 
stringing tactics  of  the  Isolationists.  And, 
it  has  b>en  the  Marshall  plan  ale  which  has 
helped  to  save  Europe  up  to  now  from  being 
ccmplctely  overrun  by  communism. 

Our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  helped  to 
save  those  countries.  The  Red  forces  were 
reptilsed  In  Greece.  Turkey  was  saved  as 
a  buffer  against  any  Rtisslan  movement  into 
the  Near  East,  which  would  mean  the  loss 
of  the  vital  Iranian  ell  fields.  In  Italy,  in 
France,  In  western  Germany  and  In  the  Low 
Countries  the  forces  of  democracy  have  l)een 
triumphant  over  -^mmu^ism.  Yet  tn  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Senators 
CAPXHArr  and  Jntxia  and  Representative 
H-VLiECK  were  against  economic  aid  for  the 
democratic  forces  In  Europe. 

Now  along  comes  war  in  the  Far  East. 
What  about  our  policy  in  the  Far  East' 
Why  did  the  viar  break  out  tn  Korea?  Was 
otir  Stj;>e  Department  remiss  in  Its  handling 
of  the  Far  East  relations? 

We  dont  think  so.  We  t)elleve  that  every 
effort  within  cur  power  was  made  to  give 
the  people  in  the  Far  East  reason  to  oppoee 
communism.  But.  the  Par  East  U  unlike 
Europe.  Ctilturally  and  Industrially  the 
teeming  mllUons  of  Asia  are  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  was  nothing  to 
begin  with,  and  It  was  recognized  that  all 
the  great  wealth  of  this  Nation  could  not 
hope  to  bolster  in  economy  that  had  no 
foundation.  Aid  for  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  in  China  was  sbandoned  after  we 
had  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
country  only  to  see  It  disappear  into  the 
pockets  of  the  greedy  war  lords  surrounding 
Chiang.  In  South  Kcrea  we  fostered  a  demo- 
cratic regime  and  gave  the  people  food  and 
arms,  but  spparently  it  was  not  enough.  Tet. 
It  was  all  that  economy -minded  Coogreas- 
men  In  both  parties  saw  fit  to  give. 

The  Democratic  admlntotratlon  In  Wash- 
ington U  accused  of  negligence  by  ti^ese  poll- 
tlcal-mlnded  men  and  of  spreading  our  aid 
too  thin.  Let  us  not  forget  that  It  was 
many  of  these  same  poUtlclaiu  who  now 
criticize  the  sdmlnlstration  for  failing  to 
be  ready  for  the  Korean  emergency  who 
fought  the  hardest  to  cut  all  approprlatlona. 
If  they  had  had  their  way  we  would  now 
be  facing  the  Communist  hordes  in  Europe 
as  well  as  In  Asia. 

Our  n-emory  takes  us  back  only  a  few 
short  weeks  when  the  cry  of  these  same  poli- 
ticians was  economy,  economy,  and  more 
economy.  They  wanted  economy  where  there 
was  no  place  to  economize  except  In  our 
appropriations  for  defense  which  then  were 
taking  some  70  percent  of  the  annual  na- 
tional budget. 

We  are  now  engaged  tn  a  bitter  war  In 
Korea.  It  ia  a  war  which  wUl  test  the 
Strength  of  a  democratic  world  as  opposed 
to  the  Communist  Ideology.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  united  front  here  and  In  all  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world  to  win. 

The  Capeharts.  the  Jenners,  and  the  Hal- 
lecks  who  are  creating  dissension  in  the 
ranks  are  aiding  the  Russian  catise.  They 
are  unwittingly  providing  aid  and  comfort 
for  the  enemy. 


James  M.  Mead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  30  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 
Mr    MURRAY.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Concression.u,  Rec- 
ord, a  veo'  interesung  biographical 
sketch  of  our  former  colleague  and  able 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  James  M. 
Mead. 

The  article  de=^ribes  the  broad  expe- 
rience of  Jim  Mead,  and  shows  how  devo- 
tion to  hi5  duties  and  a  brilliant  and  ac- 
tive mind  have  led  him  up  the  ladder  of 
success.  The  friends  of  former  Sena- 
tor Mead  wiil  read  this  article  with  much 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Englnemen's   Magazine   of    July 
1950] 

Uncu  Sams  Chut  Cop-  Fbom  W.\Tia 
Hot  ox  Lackawa^'Na  to  Ch.\iem.\?.'  or 
FzooLAL  Tkade  Commtssiow  :  Jim  Mead  s 
Ga£AT   Rscoao 

(By  Rul)en  Levin) 

Back  in  1910,  a  tall,  handsome,  genial 
youngster,  with  a  remarkably  winning  per- 
sonality, was  appointed  to  the  Capitol  Police 
force.  For  a  year  he  served  as  a  cop  In 
and  around  the  Legislative  Halls  of  Congress. 

Today,  that  younesrer — now  graying  at 
the  temples,  but  with  the  same  charm  and 
persuasiveness — is  Uncle  Sams  chief  cop. 
His  job  Is  to  see  that  business  goes  straight 
and  to  crack  down  on  monopoly. 

Railroaders  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  this 
man  is  James  Michael  Mead,  the  one-time 
water  boy  on  the  Lackawanna,  whose  nse 
to  fame  and  influence  is  a  typical  American 
saga. 

Last  fall  Jim  Mead  was  appointed  by 
Preside.nt  Triunan  to  membership  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  agency  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  policing  business 
and  curbing   monopoly. 

Late  tn  May,  Truman  moved  Jim  up  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission.  Tbat  job 
is  now  a  particularly  important  one  because. 
under  a  reorganization  plan  approved  by 
Congress,  extensive  new  powrs  are  vested 
~la  the  Chairman.  He  becomes  the  top  ccp 
In  reality,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Behind  him  is  an  extraordinary  career. 
with  w'iich  old-timers  on  the  "iron  horse" 
are  already  familiar,  but  this  is  a  good  time 
to  retell  it  for  the  newer  generation  on  the 

rails. 

Jim  was  literally  Ixjrn  Into  railroading. 
His  lather  and  mother  both  worked  on  the 
railroads.  Jim  and  all  his  four  brothers  did 
the  same.  So  did  scores  of  relatives.  At 
one  time  it  was  possible  to  count  a  hundred 
members  of  the  Mead  and  related  families 
who  held  jobs  on  the  "iron  horse."  They 
tolled  in  almost  every  craft  and  belonged  to 
almost  every  union  on  the  rails.  There 
were  enough  of  them  to  run  a  fair-sized  rail- 
road, all  by  themselves. 

Jims  father  was  a  malntenance-of-way 
worker  on  the  eld  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut. 
His  mother,  Mary  Jane  KeUey.  herself  the 
datighter  of  a  railroader,  was  employed  in 
railroad  station  restaurants  at  Hornell  and 
Canaseraga.  N.  Y.  Mary  s  sisters  and  broth- 
ers also  labored  on  the  railroads  all  the  live- 
long day. 

As  Jim  recalls  It.  those  were  the  days  be- 
fore diners  were  common  on  the  rails.  Trains 
stopped  long  enough  for  passengers  to  hop 
off  and  grab  a  bite  at  the  depots. 

•'Many  young  girls  of  the  countryside 
f^und  jobs  in  these  depot  restaurants  very 
attractive,"  Jim  Mead  said.  "They  dldnt 
Etav  long — for  a  very  simple  reason:  The 
enillneers,  the  firemen,  the  trainmen,  and 
others  who  ate  In  those  restauranU  married 
the  belles." 

That  was  how  Jim's  father,  Thomas  Mead, 
met  and  married  Mary  Jane  Kelley.  They 
moved  into  a  little  rough  shack  by  the  side 


of  the  tracts  on  the  Lackawanna  at  M.^unt 
Moms.  N.  Y.  Tom  Mead  was  then  a  fore- 
man and  he  was  prc'vided  by  the  railroad 
With  that  shack  so  he  couid  readily  be  picked 
up  at  ar.y  tune  of  the  day  or  niiiht  in  case 
ol  a  vrrecic  or  other  emersrency 

Ii  was  in  that  little  home  that  Jim  first 
saw  the  li?ht  of  day  back  a  December  18S5. 
and  where  he  spent  his  earliest  years  Jim  • 
has  a  photo  of  that  hut  on  the  »aUs  of  his 
office  now  "When  the  trails  rolled  by,  it 
rattled  like  an  accordion."  he  remembers. 

While  Jim  was  still  a  young  boy  the  family 
moved  to  Buffalo.  Ttie  family  erew  and  the 
younesters  had  to  seek  mark  at  an  early  aee 
to  help  make  ends  meet.  Jim  had  to  quit 
school  at  12  His  first  job  was  that  of 
water  boy  on  the  Lackawanna,  carrying 
buckets  of  water  to  thirsty  section  hands. 

Soon  he  was  promoted  to  lamplighter,  tak- 
ing care  of  switch  lampe:  then  to  a  mainte- 
nance-of-way  worker  Tlie  waymen  werent 
organized  then,  but  about  that  time  the  car- 
men on  his  road  struck  for  hisher  pay  When 
strikebreakers  tried  to  use  the  section  shanty 
for  their  tools,  he  threw  them  out  and 
chalked  up  a  sign:  *  No  Scabs  Permitted 
Here  "  For  that  he  was  fired,  ending  his 
career  as  a  track  worker. 

Then  he  got  a  job  with  the  Pullman  Co.. 
working  on  car  dynamos,  and  joined  the 
electrical  workers 

\\'hen  the  opportunity  arose  to  become  a 
cop  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  he  grabbed 
It.  On  the  Side,  be  spent  all  possible  spare 
time  studying  la».  boning  far  Into  the  night. 

When  he  resigned  to  return  to  Buffalo,  he 
told  his  fellow  cops  lightly  "III  be  back  in 
10  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  " 

In  Buffalo,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Erie 
as  a  suitch  tender  and  became  active  In  the 
switchmen's  union.  Three  years  later  lodge 
226  elected  him  as  president  His  broUiers 
were  similarly  active  in  unionism  One  »-as 
president  of  a  local  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Flremn  and  Engmemen.  an- 
other was  a  member  of  the  railway  clerks,  a 
third  of  the  trainmen,  and  a  fourth  was  a 
dispatcher.    later    tilled    in    line   of    duty. 

The  vear  1913  marked  his  first  entry  into 
polities'.  He  ran  lor  the  Erie  County  board 
of  supervisors  and  made  it.  He  launched  an 
immediate  fight  for  reforms. 

Then  he  tried  tor  the  legislature  In  1915 
and  won.  He  was  elected  an  assemblyman 
for  fotir  successive  terms,  each  time  with 
larger  pluralities.  He  made  a  ?reat  record 
there  as  a  champion  of  workers  and  the 
public  welfare.  For  example,  he  led  suc- 
cessful battles  for  a  full  crew  law.  for  a  semi- 
monthly pay  bill,  for  a  cab  safety  act.  and 
many  other  progressive  measures.  A  Demo- 
crat m  a  Republican-controUed  legislature. 
he  developed  a  reputation  as  a  legislator  who 
got  things  done. 

His  biB  test  came  in  1918  At  the  urging 
of  orgaiuzed  labor  and  liberal  forces,  he  ran 
for  Congress,  and  triumphed  m  the  race. 
He  came  to  Washington  as  a  Congressman 
at  the  aee  of  33— in  2  years'  less  time  than 
the  prediction  he  had  made  to  his  fellow 
•cops"  Hi  1910. 

For  20  years  thereafter  he  served  in 
the  House,  winning  reelection  each  time, 
even  during  Republican  landslides.  As- 
signed to  the  Hotise  Poet  OfClce  Committee. 
he  became  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of 
postal  workers  in  Congress,  scoring  many 
gains  for   them. 

He  was  an  outstanding  supporter,  too.  of 
all  rati  labor  legislation,  as  well  as  every 
other  measuj-e  in  the  Interest  of  those  who 
toll  for  a  living.  He  helped  put  through  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Instirance 
Act,  and  many  other  progressive  laws. 

When  the  late  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland 
died  in  1938,  Mead  was  unanimously  chosen 
by  the  Democratic  State  convention  to  run 
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for  tht  pert.  H«  w%M  elected  by  »  thump- 
ing majority  lh«n— and  vcikln  tn  l»40.  when 
be  ran  lor  the  full  t-j*t  t»rm.  Ia  !»*• 
be  wa«  pentUKled  to  run  for  Oo»«mor  of  M«w 
York  8i«te,  «iul  w««  defeated — for  the  flr»t 
lime  In  hM  eaiwer. 

HU  record  In  the  Boua*  and  Senate  U  un- 
prallittotl      Not  only  did  be  have  a  perfect 
(ram  labor's  »t*ndpolnt.  but  be  never 
«  trote.     There  were  no  miaeee.  no 
__  In  bta  bo«  acore.    He  waa  alwaya  at 

band  to  rcclater  hla  atand.  and  to  fl«bt  for 
what  he  beUered  waa  right. 

Mead  served  on  many  outatandlng  corn- 
He  waa  active  on  aeveral  that  deait 
the  problems  of  amall  bualneaa.  He 
^ras  i^lao  a  inirtn*'t^  of  the  famoud  Temporary 
MatkHUU  ■eonootle  Committee,  which  probed 
the  e^lU  at  Btonopoly  and  big  bualneaa. 

During  World  War  II  he  aenred  aide  by  side 
with  Harry  Truman,  later  to  become  Preal- 
dent.  on  the  famous  Senate  War  Inveatigat- 
Ing  Committee,  and  when  Trimian  became 
Vice  Prealdeut  In  1M4.  UamA  auooeeded  to 
the  chalrmatuhtp  of  th«  eammltU>e. 

He  did  a  superb  Job.  Like  Truman,  he 
turned  the  spotlight  on  war  contrart  swin- 
dlers, on  makora  of  defective  war  materials, 
on  other  abtises  In  the  war  production  pru- 
grwn.  Quite  a  number  of  crooks  were  sent 
to  Jail,  due  to  Mead  s  efloru.  ■qually  im- 
portant, he  saved  the  taxpayers  hundreda  of 
mllliuna.  If  not  biUlons  of  dollars.  In  war 
contract  expenditures. 

How  does  he  react  to  hU  present  position — 
Is  It  the  moat  Interesting  and  challenging  be 
has  held?  This  writer  put  that  question  to 
him. 

-No.  I  would  demur  to  that."  he  replied. 
'It  U  a  very  Important  task.  But  I  still  be- 
lieve that  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Hous^  of 
n«piwsnint1rm  from  any  State  Is  as  Inter- 
mMi^(,  exciting,  snd  constructive  a  position 
u  anyone  can  hope  to  aspire  to  In  the  public 
■ervlce.  I  would  sny  the  same  of  Benatora. 
except  that  thoae  from  the  Mt  ^nd  populoue 
States  do  not  have  loAelently  adequate 
staffs  to  prepare  themaelvee  os  thoroughly 
aa  tbey  would  like  to  for  the  big  debates  and 
iMOea  up  before  CongreaB." 

Mead's  experience  In  Congress  with  the 
proMema  of  small  and  big  businecs,  and  hla 
•tfmlnlatratlve  rxpertenoe  as  chairman  of 
Important  committees,  have  come  In  good 
stead.  Under  hl«  leadership,  the  Comml.s- 
alon   haa   been    Injected   with    new    llle   and 

cnergT- 

Many  refOTma  have  been  Inatltuted  to  ex- 
pedite action  on  eaaea  Involving  monopo- 
Uatlc  praeUcee  and  flagrant  abuaca  in  bual- 
IMM.  John  Carson,  another  newer  member 
of  the  CommU.sion.  haa  also  played  a  major 
role  In  this  "transfusion."  Like  Mead.  Car- 
eon  Is  a  rniamn  of  many  batUes  for  pro- 
grecstve  caueea  and  a  former  leader  tn  co- 
operative and  consumer  movements. 

One  of  the  moat  unusual  developments  Is 
that  for  the  first  time  In  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  cleaned  up  all  cases  which  are  resdy 
for  decUlons  and  It  la  now  current  In  Ita 
work  To  achieve  that  objective  haa  meant 
much  toll  on  Bundaya.  hoiidaya.  and  nlgbu 
for  Mead  and  hla  aeaoelates. 

Mead  ■treaaed.  bovavar.  that  the  aim  of 
the  Commtaaion  U  not  Juat  quantity  of 
fancin  but  real  protection  of  the  coiuumer 
am  well  as  amall  bualneaa — and.  above  ail. 
of  an  honest  American  system 
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One  final  point :  Jim  Mead  haa  been  a  mem- 
ber at  many  organttatloiwi.  but  one  id  his 
graateat  fvldaa  is  tiM  Ula  mawbarahlp  ha 
bolda  in  the  fiwltehOfaa'a  Union  oT  North 
jjnartca.  It  was  unanimously  conferred  on 
h^m  by  the  1927  convention  of  the  Switch- 
men la  recognition  of  bis  great  service  to 
workers  on  tiie  rails  and  hla  championship 
at  the  people's  welfare.  In  hla  uOlce  la  a 
■Uvw  t>Uque.  emblematic  of  that  member- 
ship, and  It  holds  a  high  place  there  In  a 
case  full  of  mementoe  of  a  long  and  valiant 
career. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILl  I  NOW 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Spwker.  one  of  the 

distinguished  speakers  at  the  Fifty-first 
Annual  Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held 
In  Chlca«o  this   week,   was  Mr.   Marx 
Leva,    Assistant   Secretary    ot  Ekfense. 
It  was  appropriate  that  Mr.  Leva,  as  a 
representative    of    the    Department    of 
Defense,   should   have  made   the  chief 
subject  of  his  address  a  report  on  the  first 
3  years  of  unification,  with  a  further  re- 
port on  how  the  successful  working  of 
the  unificiition  of  the  armed  services  is 
affecting  the  course  of  our  operations  in 
Korea.    I  say  successful  because,  as  Mr. 
Leva  pointed  out.  we  can  truthfully  say 
that— 

Today  we  have  in  Korea  more  men  and 
more  arma  tha«  we  sent  to  the  Invasion  of 
north  Africa  In  November  of  1942.  11 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  streamlined  defense  establish- 
ment that  we  now  have  seems  made  to 
order  to  meet  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  not  prove  equally  efBcient  if 
a  different  situation  should  arl.se. 

Unification  has  not  only  brought  the 
three  military  services  under  one  civilian 
head,  and  together  operationally  under 
the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  pro- 
duced more  eUlcient  shipping,  more  eco- 
nomical procurement,  and  a  uniform 
code  ff  miliury  justice.  It  has  per- 
mitted an  economy  in  administration 
that  has  directly  affected  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  services.  To  quote  only 
one  of  Mr.  Leva's  Illustrations: 

At  the  time  of  the  Communist  coup  In 
Czechoslovakia.  In  March  of  1948,  only  28 
percent  of  the  Army  s  manpower  was  In  com- 
bat unlta.  By  the  time  of  the  Communist 
Invasion  of  Korea  In  Juno  of  1950,  this 
figure  had  grown  to  43  percent. 

Mr.  Leva  did  not  confine  his  remarks, 
however,  to  a  report  on  actions  taken 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
paid  tribuU^  to  thinus  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  done  in  recent  years 
which  have  helped  the  free  world  to 
make  progress  In  rehabilitating  Itself 
from  the  hunger,  fear,  and  despair  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
II.  Such  actions  have  considerably 
strengthened  hope  of  peace,  and  there- 
fore the  security  of  the  Uiiiled  States. 
These  actions  have  indeed  mven  such  cn- 
coui-agement  to  the  hope  of  the  free 
world  for  an  enduring  peace,  that  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  should  have  Instigated  ftggres- 
hioti  111  Kuiea,  lo  reverse  the  flow  of  the 

tld.' 

If  blame  for  the  Korean  situation  Is  to 
be  placed  on  anyone,  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  Communist  aggressors  who  broke 
the  peace.    ln:.ltud  of  blaming  our  own 


administrators  for  it.  we  will— If  we  are 
honest  and  wise-place  the  blame  where 
the  blame  belongs,  but  bo  grateful  that 
In  our  own  country  we  had,  even  befor- 
Korea.  built  up  strength  that  permits  us 
to  withsUnd  the  attack. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend.  I 
taMert  Mr  Leva's  able  and  encouraging 
report  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNCRga- 

SIOMAL  RBI  CRD.      It  follOWS: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  vou  today,  at  this  fWty-flrst  en- 
campment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Since  I  spent  26  months  on  sea  duty  on 
one  of  the  Navy's  LST's  during  World  V7ar  II. 
I  believe  I  am  eligible  for  membership  in 
your  fine  organlmUon— but  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  beeii  working  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae  contlnuoualy  since  the  close  of  World 
Wnr  11  It  has  been  my  feeling  that,  at  least 
while  I  continue  to  hold  public  ofSce,  1 
should  refrain  from  Joining  any  of  our  great 
and  patriotic  veterans"  groups. 

I  have,  however,  watched  with  much  In- 
terest the  work  which  you  have  been  dolug— 
especially  In  the  legislative  field,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  re< ponslbUltles  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  strong 
support  you  have  always  given  to  leglsU- 
tloa  necessary  for  our  national  defense — 
tiie  most  recent  example  being  Mr. 
Ketchums  very  excellent  letter  of  last  week, 
on  universal  mlllUry  Ualning— has  been 
greatly  heartening  to  those  of  us  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  have  reaponsl- 
bility  for  the  deleuse  portion  of  President 
Truman's  legislative  program. 

I  should  like  to  diacuaa  with  you.  this 
morning,  some  of  the  highllghU  of  the  first 
3  sears  of  unification — together  with  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  battle  m  Korea. 

Unification   of   the  Armed   Forces   will   be 
3    \ears   old    In    the    very    near    future — on 
September  17.  1960.  to  be  exact.     Ori  Septem- 
ber 17.  1947.  Jamea  Forrestal  took  the  oath 
of   office    as   our   first   Secretary   of    Defense. 
His  successor.  Louis  Johnson,  became  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    on    March    28.    194y.     The 
first   3   yeara.  therefore,   reflect    18   months 
tenure  by  Secretary  Forrestal.  and  18  months 
tenure  by  Secretary   Johnson.     1  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  working  with  both  the 
Secretaries    tliroxighout    the   entire   3    years. 
In  dlscuasing  some  of  tiie  highlights  of  unl- 
flcntion   with    you,   I  shall    not    attempt    to 
break  the  subject  down  and  say  "Secretary 
ForreaUl   did   thU '   or   "Secretary   Johnson 
did   that  "     In  the  first  place,   the  work  of 
the  two  men  haa  been  too  closely  interrelated 
to  permit  of  such  a  breakdown — and  In  the 
second  place.  It  Is  the  Job  that  Is  important, 
and  not  the  man.     But.  since  I  have  worked 
cloaely  with  both  men  throughout  their  ten- 
ure la  oSloe,  I  do  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal opinion  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks — 
and  It  la  my  opinion  that  both  Secretarlea 
of  Defense  have  made  great  and  lasting  con- 
tributions  to  our   national   security.     It   Is 
the  nature  of  those  contrlbutlona.  and  how 
they  -'ere  achieved  In  spite  of  great  obstacle*, 
that  I  want  todlacuaa  with  you  this  morning. 
Aa  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  old  War 
Department    strongly    favored    unification — 
and  the  old  Niivy  Department  was  somewhat 
less  enthiulastlc.     I  have  been  fond  of  say- 
ing that  unification  repreaented  a  marriage 
of   the  Army  and  Wavy,  and  that.  In  this 
marriage,    the     Army    waa    an    overardent 
bridegroom,  and  the  Nary  was  •  most  re- 
luctant bride      Gordon  Gray,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  tiie  Army,  added  this  additional 
thought     He  described  the  Air  Force  as  the 
In-law  who  moved  In  with  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  on  the  day   of  the   ceremony — 
thereby    adding    somewhat    to    the    nuirltal 
turmoil. 

So.  you  see,  the  problems  with  which  «« 
have  l)een  dealing  have  not  been  simple  ox>e«. 
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Kor  would  I  want  you  to  think  that  all 
our  problems  have  been  solved.  Many  liave 
been  solved — and  I  will  mention  several  of 
them  in  a  moment — but  many  remain  to  be 
solved. 

Today,  In  Korea,  unification  Is  undergoing 
Its  "ordeal  by  fire" — and  how  well  or  how 
badly  we  have  solved  our  problems  can  be 
Judged  to  some  degree  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Department  of  IJefense  has  responded  to 
the  Korean  crisis. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  you  will 
be  Interested  In  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  recent  message  from  General  MacArthur 
to  President  Truman — and  I  quote: 

"The  skill  and  valor  •  •  •  displayed 
in  successive  holding  actions  by  the  ground 
forces  •  •  •  brilliantly  supported  In 
complete  coordination  by  air  and  naval  ele- 
ments forced  the  enemy  Into  continued  de- 
ployments, costly  frontal  attacks,  and  con- 
fused logistics,  which  so  slowed  his  advance 
and  blunted  his  drive  that  we  have  bought 
the  precious  time  necessary  to  build  a  secure 
base. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  history  records  a 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
speed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  Far  East  Air  Force,  and  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  have  l)een  deployed  to  a  distant 
land  for  Immediate  commitment  to  major 
operations." 

I  believe  you  will  also  be  Interested  In 
what  the  August  21  issue  of  Time  magazine 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  Time — which  has 
often  been  extremely  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration— said  this  about  the  fighting  in 
Korea — and  I  quote: 

"The  American  effort  and  the  American 
soldier  in  Korea  are  magnificent.  Doubtless 
«•  could  and  should  have  been  better  pre- 
pared. But  the  more  important  fact  is  that 
never  before  In  ail  our  history  have  we  been 
so  nearly  prepared  at  the  stsrt  of  any  war 
as  we  were  at  the  atart  of  this  one.  Today 
we  have  In  Korea  more  men  and  more  arms 
than  we  sent  to  the  Invasion  of  north  Africa 
In  November  of  1942.  11  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"Already,  though  still  outnumbered,  we 
have  the  greater  weight  of  arms,  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  and  at  sea.  We  know 
how  to  use  and  coordinate  the  arms,  as  we 
did  not  know  for  many  months  after  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  It  is  a  wonderful  and 
thrilling  thing  to  see  •  •  *  infantry  In 
action  with  the  support  of  fighters  from  the 
Air  Force,  bombers  Irom  a  naval  carrier,  and, 
if  the  field  commander  had  wanted  It,  bom- 
bardment from  warships  standing  off  shore 

•  •  •.  The  buildup  of  American  power 
has  been  achieved  at  a  pace  and  on  a  scale 
that  would  never  before  have  been  possible 
so  early  In  a  war  so  far  from  home." 

Now,  both  of  the  statements  from  which 
1  have  Just  quoted — General  MacArthur  s, 
and  Time  magaiiue's — deal  In  generalities. 
Accordingly.  In  order  to  back  up  these  gen- 
eral statements.  I  will  give  ycu  a  few  specific 
tltlHtratlons  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Aaaong  the  Ultistratlons  that  I  would  enu- 
merate In  this  connection  are  the  following: 

1.  The  phenomenal  record  that  Is  being 
made  by  the  consolidated  shipping  line 
which  the  Navy  l«  operating— a  shipping  Una 
which,  through  unification,  has  replaced  the 
competing  fleets  which  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  formerly  operated.  In  a  few  short 
weeks,  the  consolidated  line  tremendously 
stepped  up  Its  weekly  trans-Pacific  tonnage. 
The  speedy  and  orderly  way  In  which  mer- 
chant vessels  have  been  taken  out  of  moth- 
balls to  supply  our  forces  in  Korea  U  without 
'>arallel  In  the  history  of  warfare. 

*  a.  The  teamwork  of  the  services — a  matter 
to  which  General  MacArthur  has  referred 
again  and  again  In  the  most  glowing  terms. 
Including  the  quotation  from  hU  message 
to  President  Truman,  which  I  read  earlier. 
A  perrect  example  of  the  sort  of  teamwork 
referred  to  by  General  Mac.Mthur  was  th9 


record  crossing  of  the  Pacific  by  the  US  S 
Boxer — an  aircraft  carrier  vfhicli  crossed  the 
Pacific  in  8  days  with  a  load  of  147  planes 
for  the  Air  Force,  large  nimibers  of  Air  Force 
personnel.  Army  personnel,  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel, and  a  very  heavy  general  cargo  to 
help  support  the  Korean  fighting  strength 
of  all  three  services. 

3.  The  ability  which  otir  Army  forces  have 
shown — in  the  words  used  by  General  Col- 
lins in  reporting  to  the  President,  "to  con- 
vert quickly  from  the  peaceful  duties  of  oc- 
cupation to  the  grim  duties  of  war,  "  and 
the  ability  of  our  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine planes  to  assist  the  Army  and  Manne 
forces  on  the  ground  in  every  possible  way. 
A  good  example  cf  the  speed  of  reinforce- 
ment is  the  fact  tiiat  one  Infantry  regi- 
mental combat  team  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  19 
days  after  It  was  alerted  in  this  country.  An 
example  of  Air  Force  mobility  is  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  mission  directed  at  tar- 
gets in  northern  Korea  within  8  days  from 
the  time  the  tuuts  were  alerted  In  the  United 
States. 

4  The  speed  with  which  newly  developed 
weapons  have  been  brought  into  action — 
for  example,  the  new  Army  antitank  rock»;t 
had  been  develop>ed  in  research  during  the 
spring  of  1950  and  production  had  been 
started  on  It  only  15  days  before  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  Korea.  Yet,  through  fast 
staff  action  and  the  whole-hearted  c>x)pera- 
tlon  of  the  Military  Air  Transjxart  Command, 
a  supply  of  the  rockets,  together  with  the 
necessary  launchers  and  personnel  trained  in 
their  use,  reached  the  troops  In  Korea  on  the 
18ih  of  July.  TR-enty-five  days  after  the  In- 
vasion the  new  rocket  had  knocked  out  sev- 
eral Red  tanks. 

5.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  acting  on  General  MacArthur's 
requests — for  e.xampie,  requests  are  frequent- 
ly received,  acted  upon,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President,  and 
Implemented,  all  In  the  same  day.  If  It  had 
not  been  for  this  recca-d  of  speed  and  de- 
cision, and  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  brilliant 
delaylnfj  action  of  the  Army.  Marine,  and 
South  Korean  ground  forces  under  General 
MacArthur's  Inspired  leadership,  we  would 
not  now  be  In  a  position  where — very  shortly, 
w.^  hooe — our  forces,  joined  by  forces  of 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  wUl 
soon  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  in  order  to 
reestablish  peace  In  Korea. 

You  will  recall  that,  as  my  first  Illustra- 
tion. I  referred  to  the  Job  that  Is  being  done 
bv  our  consolidated  shipping  line.  Prior  to 
unification,  the  Army  operated  several  hun- 
dred oceangoing  vessels.  We  have  now  con- 
solidated this  entire  operation  under  the 
Navy — and  the  Navy  handles  oceangoing 
shipping  f cr  Itself,  for  the  Army,  and  for  the 
Air  Force.  This  consolidation  took  place  well 
In  advance  of  the  Korean  crisis,  so  that,  when 
the  Communist  invasion  of  Korea  occurred, 
we  were  ready  to  meet  our  shipping  needs  in 
a  prompt  and  orderly  manner. 

The  same  sort  of  consolidation  has  also 
taken  place  in  the  field  of  air  transport.  As 
many  of  you  know,  during  World  War  II  the 
Navy  operated  Its  own  airline — the  Naval  Air 
Transp'-^rt  Service — and  the  Air  Force  oper- 
ated Its  own  airline— the  Air  Transport 
Command.  One  of  the  first  consolidations 
put  into  effect  by  Secretary  Forrestal  was  the 
consolidation  of  these  two  airlines — and  the 
consolidated  airline — now  known  as  MATS, 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service— furnishes 
air  transportation  for  all  three  services.  It 
was  this  consolidated  airline  which  did  such 
an  outstanding  Job;  In  behalf  of  our  national 
security,  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  blockade. 
The  fruits  of  unification  In  the  field  of  air 
and  sea  transpostation  are  paying  dividends 
In  Korea  today,  just  as  MATS  paid  dividends 
at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

I  note  from  your  program  that  you  beard 
from  Father  Cavauaugh.  oX  Notre  Dame,  on 


Sunday  nieht.  and  that  fact  reminds  me 
that  I  really  shouid  tell  you  of  a  major  uni- 
fication step  for  which  Father  Cavanaugh 
was  largely  responsible  More  than  2  years 
ago.  we  set  up  an  all-clvlli&n  advisory  com- 
mission to  review  fur  us  the  field  o{  military 
pay.  Father  Cavanaugh  was  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  group  Father  Cavanaugh  and 
his  associates  spent  almost  a  \ear  m  study- 
ing military  pay.  and  out  of  their  study  came 
the  Career  Compens  tlon  Act  of  1949.  enacted 
by  Congress  Just  about  a  year  ago.  and  a 
very  major  contribution  to  the  unification 
of  the  services  This  legislation,  which  rep- 
resented the  first  comprehensive  overhaul 
military  pay  scales  since  1908.  put  the  three 
services  on  a  more  nearly  ui'.lform  basis  and 
gave  us  a  modern  pay  structure.  It  u  typical 
of  the  innumerable  step»s  to-vard  unification 
which  have  been  taken  during  the  past 
3  years. 

A  similar  illustration,  which  will  be  of 
primary  interest  to  your  commander  in  chief. 
Mr  Lewis,  and  the  other  mcmt)ers  of  the 
VFW  who  are  lawyers,  is  the  Unilcrm  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  This  code  replaces  the 
old  Anicles  of  War  and  the  Articles  lor  the 
Government  of  the  Navy,  and  gives  us  a 
code  tliat  :s  uniform  for  rill  the  personnel 
in  all  three  services,  regardless  cf  which 
service  an  individual  Is  in.  and  regardless  of 
what  his  rank  may  be.  When  we  first 
looked  Into  the  subject  of  military  Justice, 
we  found  that  the  Articles  of  War  had  been 
revised  somewhat  c:'ter  World  War  I.  and 
the  Articles  for  the  Government  ol  the  Navy 
had  not  been  revised  very  matenally  since 
the  Republic  was  established.  Indeed,  tliere 
were  those  who  said  that  the  Articles  for 
the  Government  o'  tne  Navy  went  back  un- 
changed to  the  time  of  Cromwell's  Navy — 
but  in  any  event.  Congress  has  now  er»cted 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
represents  a  tremendous  stride  forward  in 
the  unification  of  the  services. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work 
that  has  tjeen  done  in  the  field  of  coordinated 
procurement.  When  unification  first  began, 
we  could  have  abolished  the  purchasing 
that  was  being  done  m  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  we  could  have  said:  "We  will  cen- 
tralize all  purchasing  in  one  place,  and  we 
will  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply  on  the  Brif.sh 
pattern" — but  we  had  existing  purchasing 
organizations  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  very  excellent  purchas- 
ing agency  in  the  Air  Force,  and  we  therefore 
proceeded  in  a  quite  different  manner. 

The  manner  In  vrhich  we  proceeded  came 
to  this:  We  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  military  departments  the  procurement 
responsibility  for  a  give,n  commodity,  and 
that  cepariment  then  procured  the  item  for 
all  three  military  departments.  For  example, 
the  Air  Force  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
handling  all  purchases  of  photographic 
equipment  for  itself,  and  for  the  Army  and 
for  the  Navy.  The  Navy  was  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  buying  all  hand  tools — all  ham- 
mers and  saws,  icr  example — for  all  three 
services.  The  Army  was  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  buying  all  basic  foods  for  all  three, 
and  all  automotive  equipment  as  well. 

Some  other  procurement  was  handled  In  a 
different  manner.  We  had  to  set  up  a  cen- 
tral purchasing  agency  for  handling  our  pur- 
chases  of  petroleum  because  that  item  loomed 
so  large  in  the  total  picture  We  also  set 
up  an  office  to  buy  all  medical  supplies 
Jointly. 

In  any  event,  the  entire  program  of  co- 
ordinated procurement  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  where  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  value  of  military  procurement 
is  now  handled  on  a  coordinated  basis.  You 
can  readily  see  the  value  which  we  derive 
from  this  coordinated  procurement  system, 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  volume 
of  our  purchases  is  expanding  by  leaps  and 
bctmds. 
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■houki  ateo  be  m*df  of  tb«  uni- 
fied votnmand  wel  up  under  unlftotton. 
Unified  command  now  exists  in  all  ovcraaaa 
tbMian  In  wbMft  «•  b*v«  major  troop  clc- 
■MBts.  Tl»«  miftad  eommantftr — i«g«rdl«« 
o:  the  color  of  hia  own  uattom — ha»  under 
htm  tbe  forc«e  of  all  three  aarrtoea.  Esamples 
o:  thla  are  th*  Alaakan  theater,  under  Air 
the  Caribbean  theater,  un- 

the    Paclflc    theater. 

under  Mary  gommanrt:  and  the  Par  Baatarn 
theater,  which,  aa  you  all  know,  tt  under 
the  iinMM-rl  of  Oao.  Dooflaa  MacArthur 

l-y  ttili  RMiankI  eoanaetlon.  naatlon  ahould 
alpo  be  made  of  the  strenuous  effort,  begun 
by  Secretary  Ptorreatal  and  conitnued  by  Sec- 
tvury  Johnaoo.  to  c*i  mora  defenae  for  each 
tfilHM  doUar  One  example  of  tbla  Is  the 
MiMlaBlIf  Increasing  peroenta«e  of  Army 
■Haonnel  who  are  In  combat  uniu.  At  the 
time  of  the  Communist  coup  in  Ciecho- 
alorakta.  tn  MMeh  of  1948.  only  28  percent 
of  the  Army*a  manpower  wa«  In  combat  units. 
By  the  time  of  the  Communtat  Invasion  of 
Korea.  In  June  of  1950.  thu  figure  I  ad  ijrown 
to  43  percent. 

The  same  reneral  condition  prevailed  In 
th3  Navy.  In  March  cf  1948,  there  were  IT7 
vanels  in  the  Naryg  active  fleet  that  were  so 
undermanned  that  they  could  not  get  under 
way  and  flfbt.  When  the  Republic  of  Korea 
waa  Invadad  on  June  2b.  1050.  every  ship  In 
the  active  fleet  waa  capable  of  moving  Into 
action. 

The  manpower  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
tneraaaed  materially  during  this  same  S-year 
period.  In  addition,  the  number  of  Air 
ftaea  poupa  operationally  ready  for  action 
tneraaaad  by  t'moat  60  percent,  while  at 
the  same  tUne  the  number  of  planes  per 
bombardment  group  was  raised  considerably. 
During  thla  same  2-year  period — from 
Mairh  1948.  to  June  1950 — the  number  of 
Mmmy*  and  National  Guard  men  In  a  drill 
pay  sUtus  in  »!1  three  services  Increaeed  by 
almoat  100  percent— from  435  000  In  March 
of  1948  to  894.000  In  June  of  1950. 

Further  In  this  same  connection.  It  U  worth 
noting  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
military  budget  that  goes  to  pay  for  hard- 
ware— pianes.  ahlpa.  tanka.  and  other 
vaapona — haa  Increased  from  a  low  of  6 
percent  for  flaeal  1947  to  a  high  of  19',  per- 
cent for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on  June 
SO.  1950.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
"hardware"*  accounts  for  65  percent  of  the 
Presidents  rec-ntly  recommended  supple- 
mental budget  of  §11.500.000.000. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  sort  of  detailed 
list  of  accomplishments  that  I  would  like 
to  present  to  you — so  1  will  close  this  part  of 
my  remarks  wtth«  one  further  Illustration. 
We  nuKle  a  survey  of  the  different  forms  and 
staea  of  oAcert'  commlaalons.  and  we  found 
that  there  were  a  total  of  46  different  forms. 
slaw,  and  sbapea — ranging  from  a  great  big 
parchment  for  admirals  and  generals  down 
to  a  very  email  piece  of  paper.  Indeed,  for 
MMlfna  and  aaeond  lieutenants — so  we  solved 
that  one  by  unifying  everj'body's  down  to  the 
atae  of  the  ensign's 

Everything  that  I  have  said  up  to  thla 
point  haa  been  addressed  primarily  to  the 
things  that  we  have  been  doing,  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Before  concluding 
I  would  tike  to  broaden  my  remarks  some- 
what by  dlactiaalng  brla&y  aome  of  the 
thln«a  which  the  Praatdant  and  tha  Ccm> 
gress  bare  done  In  recent  years  which.  In  my 
.opinion,  deserve  far  more  thought  than  they 
are  currently  receiving. 

I  meotloa  this  because  ot  my  own  strong 
feeling  that  the  tree  world  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  h>ta  made  tremendous  prugreas  In 
r«babaitatln(  Itself  from  the  hunger,  fear, 
and  despair  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  11  Tha  people  of  the  United 
States  have  ample  cause  to  be  proud  of  tha 
part  they  have  played  in  causing  this  prog- 
reaa  to  b^  achieved.  Anyone  who  vUUed 
abroad    U'iAr.ii    1948  and   1948  kuuws  fr^  m 


hi»  p<>r«ional  experience  the  almost  utter 
h>ipeicfc»no^  which  confronted  us  on  all  sides 
m  the  immediate  postwar  years  Today.  In 
the  place  of  hopeleesnese  and  despair,  we  see 
throughout  the  world  constantly  Increasing 
evidence  of  the  courage  of  free  people  who 
are  determining  to  band  themselves  together 
and  with  us  In  the  Interest  of  the  collective 
security  of  the  free  world 

The    Oreek-Turklsh    aid    program    which 
the  Congress  of  the  United   Slates  enacted 
In   the   spring   of    1947   marked   the   turning 
point  from  a  world  of  Increasing  chaos  to  a 
world  of  Increasing  hope.    The  Marshall  plan 
which  Congress  enacted  In  early  1948  was  a 
major  step  along  the  road,  as  was  also  the 
Vandenberg    resolution    of    the    same    year. 
The  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  were  logical  and  heart- 
ening   developments    of    the    same    pattern. 
Simultaneously    with    these    developments, 
there   were    events   elsewhere    In    the    world 
which  brought  a  new  surge  of  pride  to  free 
men  everywhere — events  of  transcendent  im- 
p«irtance  such  as  the  emergence  of  the  free 
and  Independent  nations  of  India.  Pnkls'tan. 
Israel.  Indonesia,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic.     Between  1948  and 
1950   the  tide  of   hope   was  running  strong 
In  the  free  world — so  strong  In  fact,  that  the 
Communist   masters  who  thrive   on  misery 
and  chaos  sought  to  put  a  halt  to  the  re- 
surgence of  freedom  by  launching  their  un- 
provoked aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea      But  like  King  Canute,  the  masters 
of    communism    will    find    that    the    power 
of   the  tide  cannot  l>e  repressed  simply  be- 
cause they  have  ordered  the  waters  to  stand 

still 

A  few  days  ago  this  same  thought  was  ex- 
pressed far  better  than  I  have  l)een  able  to 
express  It.  by  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  Speaking  on  the  ffoor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Chairman  Mahok 
said: 

"Some  people  ha\'e  been  so  busy  blaming 
the  situation  on  the  complacency  of  the 
American  people,  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Department  of  State,  or  Oongrees.  that 
they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  disturbers  of  world  peace,  the  Com- 
munUt  aggreasors.  and  they  alone,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Korean  sUuatlon.  Let  us 
get  a  clear  perspective  of  the  picture  and  put 
the  blame  where  the  blame  belongs." 

A  cartoonist  for  one  of  our  Waahlngton 
newspapers  put  It  even  better,  In  a  cartoon 
In  which  he  showed  Stalin  sitting  down, 
with  Molotov  by  his  side,  both  of  them  rock- 
ing with  laughter,  btalln  was  reading  a 
paper  which  said  "Democrats  blame  GOP  for 
Korean  war"  and  Molotov  was  reading  a 
paper  which  said  Republicans  blame 
Democrats  for  Korean  war. "  As  the  Chinese 
say.  one  picture  Is  worth  10.000  words — and  I 
wish  I  had  an  enlarged  picture  of  that  car- 
toon to  show  you.  for  It  would  convey  to  you, 
far  l)etter  than  any  mere  words,  the  thought 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  ytu  this  morning. 


Celfbration  of  One  Hurdrfd  and  Fiftieth 
Annivcriary  ot  the  Boiion  Naval  Ship- 
yard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

nF    M«.)NIANA 

IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Wednesday.  Auaust  30  ilioulative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr    ECTON.      Mr    President.    I    a.slc 
uiiunimous  consent  to  luvve  pnnUU  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deUvercd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  on 
Friday.  Auirust  25.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Tobln.  Ooverncr 
Dever.  Mayor  Hynes.  members  of  the  Armed 
roeom.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  an  historic 
occasion  has  transpu-ed  In  Boston  today 
The  recording  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Is  an  event  preg- 
nant with  significance  for  every  American. 
That  Is  true  because  of  the  profound  effect 
that  the  event  which  we  commemorate  here 
had  upon  the  existence  of  the  present  day 
United  States  Navv.  Without  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  has 
made  to  the  current  character  of  our  modern 
Navy  we  would  not  have  the  most  powerful 
Navy'  in  the  world  today.  Without  such  a 
Navy  and  lu  glorloixs  accompllshmenu  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  America 
could  not  have  become  the  leading  power 
In  the  family  of  nations.  Without  our 
Navy's  and  Its  M.u-lnes'  triumphs  on  the 
sea  In  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  the  rare 
privilege  of  American  citizenship  would  lose 
much  of  Its  luster  and  appeal. 

The  Navy  has  done  much  to  make  free- 
dom and  liberty  realities  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  In  a  world  threatened  by  des- 
potism and  tyranny.  The  Boston  Naval 
Shipyards  part  In  that  accomplishment  of 
the  Navy  Is  worthy  of  the  anniversary 
tribute  with  which  we  salute  lu  record  this 
evening.  1  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  Joining  with  you.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  tendering  that  salute. 

Tonight,  the  world  as  It  was  In  1800  when 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  was  established. 
Is  Interesting  to  contemplate.  John  Adams 
was  then  President  ot  the  United  States. 
The  Republic  had  Just  been  started  on  its 
road  to  Destiny.  Uberty  and  freedom, 
through  the  American  Revolution,  had  ac- 
quired a  new  meaning  and  significance  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

The  eatabllshment  of  a  safe  home  for  lib- 
erty in  a  world  which  had  been  dominated 
by  governments  existing  without  regard  for 
the  choice  of  the  people,  and  without  the 
consent  of  thoee  whom  they  governed,  waa 
an  epoch-making  event  In  the  expartonoa 
of  mankind.  It  was  the  culmination  of  an 
expenditure  of  blood  and  ueasure.  and  an 
exempUflcatlon  of  sublime  and  patrlouc 
heroism  such  as  has  never  been  surpassed  la 
the  hUtorlcal  record  of  the  average  man's 
ceaseless  struggle  to  elevate  himself  from 
subjugation  and  serldom  tu  the  exalted  stat- 
ure oi  a  free  man. 

The  American  Colonies  had  been  the  thea- 
ter of  that  sUuggle.  MassacbusetU  and 
Hoetim  had  been  the  stage  on  which  some  of 
Ita  BMst  vitsl  scenes  bad  transpired.  Its 
benign  results  were,  even  then,  beginning 
to  blossom  In  all  their  fragrant  promise. 

It  had  not  been  a  pretty  suuggle.  It 
Involved  bitter  and  bruUl  war.  Men  had 
left  home  and  bualneaa  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  bad  died  to  make  their  families 
and  their  neighbor's  families  free.  They 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  make  It  poa- 
slble  for  the  children  of  men  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  self-respect,  as  the  Divine  Creator 
whom  they  worshipped,  each  In  his  own 
way.  had  decreed  waa  their  Inalienable  right 
and  privilege. 

They  had  launched  their  fight  for  that 
blessing  by  starting  a  war  with  the  mother 

country.  They  became  aggreasors  for  free- 
dom. It  was  their  powder  and  bullets,  fired 
from  the  protecting  ramparts  bordering  the 
roadways  leading  to  Concord  and  Lexint^ton. 

that  started  the  fight  that  was  to  make  them 
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free.  As  the  flrers  of  the  first  shot  to  re- 
verberate around  the  world,  they  were  the 
•ggreaaors  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  but 
they  violated  the  peace  of  their  time  In  a 
most  holy  cause. 

They  sought  liberty  for  mankind.  They 
battled  to  make  men  free.  They  gave  the 
world  the  ideal  of  man  living  in  the  majesty 
of  his  individual  Independence,  and  enjoy- 
ing personal  sovereignty  over  the  destiny 
of  his  own  soul. 

it  grips  our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  the 
enormity  of  the  issue  which  their  struggle 
embraced.  Until  they  flew  the  banner  of 
their  cause,  the  world  was  mostly  tinaware 
of  the  goal  which  they  espoused.  Men's 
minds  and  bodies  and  sotils  were  in  chains. 
forged  by  despotic  rulers  who  denied  the 
principle  that  natural  and  unalienable 
rights  \.xi8t  for  equal  enjoyment  by  every 
human  being.  It  was  In  a  world  universally 
Joining  in  the  rejection  of  that  philosophy 
that  they  pursued  their  cause  to  victory. 

The  frulu  of  that  victory  have  illumined 
the  course  of  human  experience  in  every 
generation  and  in  every  land  throughout  the 
Intervening  years.  We.  and  our  predecessors 
as  Americans,  have  endured  and  flourished 
because  of  them. 

They  strengthen  and  make  vibrant  our 
system  of  government.  They  are  reflected  In 
the  assurance  which  characterl»»s  the  rela- 
tions of  the  citizen  of  this  Nation  with  his 
Government  They  are  embodied  in  the  con- 
fidence with  which  Americans  regard  their 
national  future.  They  touch  every  home  in 
the  land,  and  they  color  and  shade  the  social 
texture  of  our  national  family  life. 

If  the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  been  lost;  If  defeat  had  been  the  outcome 
Instead  of  victory,  the  United  States  of 
America  would  never  have  been  born.  The 
history  of  the  world  could  now  well  be  a 
bleak  and  dismal  record  to  review.  If  men 
had  not  had  the  will  and  the  courage  to  fight 
and  sacrifice  and  suffer  and  die  at  Concord 
and  Lexington,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  'inconder- 
oga.  at  Brandywlne.  at  Philadelphia,  at  Val- 
ley Porge.  at  Yorktown  and  on  many  other 
battlefields  of  the  Revolution  there  would 
be  no  Fourth  of  July  to  celebrate,  no  Ul)erty 
Bell  to  revere,  no  Washintrton  Monument  or 
Lincoln  Memorial  to  cherish,  nor  any  other 
of  our  many  inspiring  national  traditions 
to  stir  our  souls  and  animate  our  patriotic 
emotions. 

Nor  would  there  be  many  of  the  bleaalngi 
which  dlstlneuish  our  favored  American  way 
of  life  from  the  common  lot  of  the  average 
citizen  under  every  other  government  m  the 
world. 

We  of  this  generation  must  be  brought  to 
realize  that  thoee  blessings  and  our  favored 
position  as  a  nation  did  not  Just  come 
naturally 

They  are  the  precious  fruit  of  pain  and 
suffering  They  are  the  product  of  bravery 
and  courage.  They  were  won  through  the 
frtmmeet  of  self-sacrifice  They  were  pos- 
alble  l>ecause.  as  pilgrims  and  plooeers.  the 
colonists  of  that  day  were  hardened  and 
trained  bv  rigid  self-denial  for  the  test  in 
mind  and  soul  and  body  that  the  strtiggle 
for  the  freedom  they  craved  Involved.  They 
realized  the  cost  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
attain  their  cherished  goal  They  meas- 
ured the  price  that  would  be  exacted  In 
blood  and  tear*  and  treasure  to  achieve  the 
priceless  poaaesston  and  the  unfettered  en- 
joyment of  the  sacred  prlvtlegea  ot  liberty 
and  freedom  with  which,  through  their  God- 
fearing phlloaophy.  they  knew  all  men  are 
endowed  bv  their  Creator. 

We  live  in  America  today  as  their  descend- 
anta  ard  their  successors.  We  are  the  most 
favored  beneficiaries  of  their  unselfishness. 
of  their  intrepid  fortitude,  of  the'r  pene- 
trating foresight,  of  their  sublimely  inspired 
vision.  The  heritage  of  the  accumulated 
blessings  flowing  from  the  cost  they  ex- 
pended to  vindicate  their  concept  of  human 
life,  and  the  naitire   of  mans  unalienable 


ruhta  in  Its  enjoyment,  have  been  bestowed 
up-an  us  with  lavuh  unrestraint. 

We  are  the  trustees  of  this  sacred  Inheri- 
tance. 

The  perpetuation  of  their  victory,  and  the 
survival  of  the  doctrine  that  governments 
are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  a.'id  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  to  mankind,  will  depend  upon  our 
individual  worthiness  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Nation   they  founded  under   God 

The  test  which  confronts  us.  my  fellow 
Americans,  is  no  less  than  that.  It  is  as 
grave  as  the  issue  which  made  the  Colonists 
aggressors  for  Uljeriy  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, and  sustained  them  through  the 
ordeal  which  culminated  in  their  immortal 
triumph  at  Yorktown. 

The  question  which  each  of  us  Individually 
must  answer  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  con- 
Eciences,  and  which  collectively  as  a  nation 
we  must  answer  before  the  world  Is:  Are  we 
worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  that  has  Ijeen 
Imparted  to  us? 

Will  we  preserve  Inviolate  the  precious 
charter  cf  individual  liberty  that  is  America, 
and  ours  to  enjoy  as  her  people? 

We  have  become  the  custodians  of  the  Holy 
Grail  from  which  emanates  the  inspiration 
of  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

We  are  the  repository  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  In  which  are  enshrined  the  Im- 
perishable hopes  of  man  to  live  In  peace 
and  freedom. 

Will  we  prove  worthy  of  that  trust?  Will 
we  prove  true  to  oiir  sacred  mission?  WiU 
we  survive  the  test? 

I  believe  we  shall.  I  am  convinced  we  vrtll 
becatise  valiant  and  brave  men  from  the 
homes  and  families  of  America  are  dying 
In  Korea  today  In  indication  of  our  national 
character  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  sacred 
mu'sion  that  is  ours. 

Those  men.  In  life,  had  but  one  desire  in 
their  hearts.  Like  all  Americans,  they  craved 
peace.  They  hated  nobody.  They  coveted 
nothing  from  anybody  or  any  other  nation. 
They  knew  of  nothing  any  other  nation 
could  give  them  or  our  Nation  that  we  did 
not  have  except  peace — peace  with  freedom 
and  honor. 

Their  sacrifice  Is  our  challenge.  Let  each 
one  of  us  ask  ourselves  in  our  secret  hearts. 
are  we  worthy  of  the  price  they  are  potirmg 
out  on  the  altar  of  peace  and  freedom,  in  our 
national  conaclotisneas  let  us  inquire,  as  this 
Nation's  citizens,  are  we  collectively  worthy 
of  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion? 

It  behooves  each  one  cf  us  to  get  right 
with  himself  if  we  are  not  already  in  line  on 
that  issue.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
give  our  country  in  its  present  grave  need 
that  can  surpa-ss  the  price  delivered  at  her 
shrine  by  our  soldier  dead  who  have  died 
In  Korea. 

The  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  In  all  Its  150 
years  of  observations  and  memories,  can  find 
no  more  exalted  patriotism  to  extol  than 
their  contribution  to  our  country  and  the 
world  represents. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  our  national 
life  confronts  us.  It  is  for  us  in  our  genera- 
tion to  decide  if  it  is  ever  agam  to  be  pos- 
sible for  men  to  live  in  freedom  and  peace 
That  Is  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution  over 
again,  not  to  acquire  liberty  and  freedom, 
but  to  preserve  them  for  ourselves,  for  the 
whole  ol  mankind  and  its  posterity. 

Only  an  afB.'mative  and  vigorous  national 
policy  wUl  make  that  pubsibie.  A  true  de- 
mocracy ordmarUy  does  not  seek  interna- 
tional accord  through  resort  to  violence. 
For  163  years,  the  United  States  has  settled 
Its  international  differences  thrcueh  peace- 
ful negotiation.  Never  have  we  dra»-n  the 
sword  unless  first  attacked  and  so  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  se'.f-derense.  It  is  possible 
that  we  shall  be  forced  to  alter  that  pacific 
pohcy. 

Self-preservation  in  the  present  world  can 
be  purchased  only  by  those  who  are  capab.e 


of  resistln?  successfully  a  violation  of  their 
riphts.  We  have  no  choice  ether  than  to 
build  our  military  power  to  the  strength 
which  will  make  it  imjxjsslble  for  any  enemy 
to  overcome  us.  To  reach  that  p<'»sition.  all_ 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  should  be  dedi- 
cated. 

We  should  first  get  ready  to  ward  off  any 
possible  attack,  a'ld.  reversing  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  a  democracy,  »e  should 
boldly  proclaim  our  undeniable  objective  to 
be  a  world  at  p)eace  To  have  peace  we  should 
be  willing,  and  d  clare  our  intention  to  pay 
any  price,  even  the  price  of  instituting  a  war 
to  compel   coof)eration   for   f>eace 

Only  the  forces  who  do  not  want  peace 
would  oppose  our  efforts  to  transform  the 
hostile  natiotUB  embroiled  in  the  present  in- 
ternational conflicu  into  a  tranquil  world. 
They  would  brand  our  program  as  imperial- 
istic aggression.  We  could  accept  that 
slander  ■aiih  complacencv-.  for  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  strong,  affirmative,  peace- 
seeking  policy,  though  it  cist  us  in  a  char- 
acter new  to  a  true  democracy,  an  Initiator 
of  a  war  of  aggression,  it  would  win  for  us 
a  proud  and  popular  title;  we  would  become 
the  first  aggressors  for  peace. 

It  is  a  role  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  can- 
not escape.  It  is  a  cau^e  To  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  dedicate  our  total  and  ulti- 
mate resources  From  no  other  course  can 
there  be  effected  the  salvation  of  the  fiee 
world. 


The     X-Ray     Grab     by     Omgka     and 
Milwaukee  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

OP  N'KSS.^SKA 

IN  THI  ROUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVKI 
Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  OSUlXrVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reading  public  of  our  Nation  was  horri- 
fied to  learn  lately  that  certain  doctors 
of  our  Republic,  in  our  present  hour  of 
great  penl.  had  used  their  medical 
knowledge  and  equipment  to  unduly  en- 
rich themselves,  while  others — their  fel- 
low Americans — were  making  great  sac- 
rifices in  the  Republic's  behalf  and  some 
of  our  ser\'ice  men  were  doin?  the  *  he- 
roic sublime" — giving  their  very  lives  for 
their  countryv 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  city  of 
Omaha.  Nebr  .  the  largest  city  in  the 
Slate,  was  compelled  to  suffer  disgrace 
by  rea&cn  of  the  greedy  activities  of  Dr. 
Roy  W  Fouts  and  that  the  honor  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  was  also  be- 
smirched by  the  similar  activities  of  one. 
Dr  Ir\'ing  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what 
rxjlitical  faith  Dr  Cowan  professes  but 
I  do  know  that  Dr.  Fouts  is  a  most  re- 
actionary Republican  and  was  the  big 
bell-weather  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  preventing  the  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  National  Com- 
pulsory Health  Insurance  bill  which  In 
addition  to  providing  lor  CcMnpulsory 
Health  Insurance  on  a  National  scale, 
but  also  contained  chapters  relating  to 
the  education  and  training  of  additional 
doctors,  aid  to  medical  «:hools  and  hos- 
pitals and  other  most  necessary  and  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  light  of  what  is 
right  now  happening  today. 

Both  I>r.  Fouts  and  Dr.  Cowan  were 
paid  a  total  of  $5  for  each  X-iay  of  the 
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cbcst  of  aelecttix  Knhce  nmdidaU's  and 
a  rMMltns  ttaMVof . 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  Army  men 
to  ask  lor  bids.  U  thty  had  done  so.  I 
am  adTiaed  by  a  compeioni  X-r«y  doctor 
of  Omaha.  Nehr,  tijal  he  would  have 
done  this  work  for  a  total  fee  of  «.  Tlie 
wholesale  cort  of  each  X-ray  nim  of  the 
type  and  It  70  cents,  thus  leaving  $1  30 
fw  UHawtttoUon  of  the  film,  which  is 
perhaps  U>e  only  real  work  any  doctor 
woukl  do  in  such  a  situation.  I  say  this 
bccatwe  I  haw  knovledge  of  the  fact 
that  technicians  do  tte  X-ray  work  ex- 
dusTvelv  A  compsteDt  doctor  can  read 
X-ray  fllm^  very  rapidly  as  will  be  dus- 
doMd  hereafter  by  the  preat  volume  of 
work  each  of  theae  doctors  performed 

daily. 

I  wish  that  the  proper  authonUes, 
military  and  otherwise,  would  investi- 
gate this  matter  fully  and  learn  if  there 
is  any  truth  to  the  rumor  going  the 
Omaha  medical  rounds  that  Dr.  Pouts 
has  in  the  past  entertained  almost 
rayaBy  the  Umted  SUU^  medical  men 
and  has  an  absolute  •in"  on  United 
Stales  medical  senrices  m  the  Omaha. 
Nebr..  area  Let  us  have  the  facU  as  to 
whether  entertainment  was  all  which 
has  been  put  out  by  Dr.  Fouts. 

In  order  thai  these  men  who  have  u-sed 
the  occasion  of  X-raying  candidates  for 
the  selective  service  as  an  opportunity  to 
garner  m  the  gold,  may  be  properly  pub- 
licised and  evaluated  m  the  eyes  of  their 
frtends  and  neighbors  and  the  whole 
Nation  as  weU  as  the  entire  world.  I 
Wish  to  piace  in  the  Cosolmssiosal  Ric- 
oiD,  certam  newspaper  articl  s  which 
appeared  In  the  Omaha  World -Herald  in 
reference  to  this  matter  and  in  order 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
might  be  fuUy  appreciated.  I  wish  to  ad- 
Tiss  my  readers  in  advance  that  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  is  the  most  re- 
actionary newspaper  m  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Ths  Omaha  World-Herald  articles 
follow: 

OocTOs   Grw  •  1.1 25   EUn.T— Mn.w*aKzi 

PMTnCIAJf     CKSCKS     X-R*TS 

A  MUnkukM  pbyklctaa  baa  ftveraged  $1,135 
per  worklac  day  to  i*i  this  Boath.  ssamlc- 
ing  X-rayi  of  men  pruciind  tttfough  an 
Army  Induction  center  there.  ito«  Aaaociated 
PrcM  reported  Tbunday  afumoon. 

The  phytlclan  U  Dr.  lr\lng  Cowan,  who  la 
p*:d  $5  for  each  X-ray  checked,  said  Capt 
Thomaa  Appleby.  Jr.  pubil"  rrlatlona  ofBcer 
■t  th«  IndtHrtion  center.  The  X-r«y  machine 
la  owned  by  the  Army,  and  Dr  Cowan  p»>5 
two  technicUrv*  tl  50  per  hour  each  for  mak- 
tsg  Um  pictures 

TlUa  raport  can^e  out  aft«r  the  United 
pnaa  toad  reported  rron  Cbicago  that  an 
Omaha  phyatclan — latar  tdenUfloU  am  Dr.  Boy 
W.  Pbuta— had  groaacd  aJbout  IIO.COO  already 
thla  month,  taking  and  Interpreting  X-rayi 
of  draftees  and  Tolunteera  hrre. 

From  Dea  Molnea.  tb«  United  Preaa  re- 
ported that  Iowa  drafieea  and  rerruiu  are 
•Mft  to  hoapltala  for  X-rayt     Iowa  llMtedUt 

at  $aj« 


While  the  name  of  the  doctor  w»»  not  re- 
tealed.  it  was  found  to  be  Dr    Rov  W    Fout^ 
Dr.   Pouu   m»id   he   did   n<'l   conalder    tlie 
altuatlon  a  matter  for  c<  mment. 

The  Army  a  .«p<ilte«m«n  here.  Col  Hardin 
C  Sweeney,  aalcl  th?  Nrhraaka  Military  Dis- 
trict had  ccntaotiHl  all  avHllable  X-ray  ape- 
cialUta  before  awnrdlns  the  buslneea.  but 
no  other  doctor  aeemed  lnterc«ied. 
irxm    APP«o.\cHLD 

But  at  leaet  one  other  X-ray  speclalUt  said 
hia  office  never  had  been  approached  by  the 
military. 

The  United  Press  story  from  Chlcapo 
quoted  a  FUth  Army  spokeaman  as  saying : 
"Tliart  la  i»<Hh*"g  we  can  do  about  the  situa- 
tion •  •  •  Colonel  Sweeney  told  mo 
that  If  he  dldn  t  have  that  one  man,  hed 
have  to  ahut  down  enlistment  operations  " 

The  !^?oke«roan  save  this  background: 

An  .'Krmy  EKpartmeni  circular  haa  set  a 
price  celling  cl  tb  each  for  14  by  n-lnch 
chest  X-rays,  including  Interpretation. 

MAO  17T   m    I   DAT 

The  Omaha  doclcr  X-rayed  1T7  men  In 
1  day.  fewer  men  In  other  days  so  far  this 
month. 

The  war  in  Korea  caught  us  napping 
without  Army  X-ray  equipment  and  tech- 
niclaas.  so  the  only  way  to  get  X-rays  was 
to  deal  with  private  physicians. 

Col'^nel  Sweeney  said  that  through  August 
21  the  Nebraska  UUltary  District  haa  sent 
1.897  draftaea  and  volunteers,  plus  an  un- 
certain number  of  Reserve  offlcers.  to  the 
physician  for  chest  X-rays.  All  were  at  the 
•5  rate.  The  total  number  of  casec  U  right  at 
a.ooo. 

WOtXLD     WKLCOSfl     OTHUS 

He  aiailiiil  that  "we  locked  all  over  for 
someona  to  handle  the  business.  If  any 
other  doctor  In  town  now  thinks  he  can  han- 
dle some  ol  It.  I  wlah  he  would  get  In  touch 
With  me." 

He  said  he  had  aoueht  to  have  Army  X-ray 
speclallsta  assigned  here  to  handle  the  work, 
but  none  Is  available. 

ijr.  Pouts  said: 

-They  asked  us  if  we  would  take  It  and. 
though  It  interferes  with  our  regular  route. 
«  will  continue  to  do  It  as  long  as  It  is 
satUfactory.     War  Is  an  expensive  buslneas  " 

If  the  objective  of  the  Chicago  story  "U  to 
show  Army  extravagance  "  he  said,  "then  no 
one  Is  In  a  p<^Ulon  to  dUpute  that  It  Is  an 
expensive  propoeitlon.     Let  It  go  at  that." 


AaiiT    X-a»Y    BiLt   la   HwH — Omahaw    Orra 

Atx  IT   $10  UOO  W  MaWTH 

On*  OrnahH  phVNioian  baa  groaaad  approai- 
mat<-lv  t  u  oou  thu  montH  taking  and  inter- 
^^rru;..;  ■  ■<  "t  X-raya  for  tlM  Army. 

Thu  *«»  re^^alad  Thursdi-y  by  a  filth 
Army  *p^^>*camjui  .n  caicsgo  to  a  United  Ft*** 
repi-r'.cr 


p  IV8  three  civilian  doctors  an  average  of  only 
10  cents  per  negative  for  Interpretation 

The    United    Press    quoted    Dr     Burt    R 
Shurly.  prortdant  ot  tha  Detroit  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  as  saying  that  establishment  has 
been  taking  and  Interpreting  X-rays  for  the 
Armv  at  13  e.ich. 

That  price  "covers  the  cost  of  the  whole 
opemilon,'  Dr  Shurly  said.  The  Institution 
agreed  to  take  the  buslneaa  at  that  rate  "as 
a  patriotic  gesture'  when  Army  equipment 
broke  down,  he  said. 

0»«     HUWbatD     AND     TWINTT     DOCTORS     OlVK 

Fkks   DraJT    Exams 

One  hundred  and  twenty  Nebraska  physi- 
cians serve  without  pay  in  making  prelimi- 
nary examinations  of  some  potenUal 
draftees.  Lt.  Col.  Frank  B  OConnell.  deputy 
director  of  State  selective  service,  said  Friday. 

Colonel  O'Connell  said  the  doctors  work 
with  the  State's  96  draft  boards.  They  exam- 
ine men  with  physical  defecU  so  obvious  that 
there  Is  a  serious  question  whether  they 
need  even  be  sent  to  an  Induction  center  for 
examination. 

Smaller  X-Rat  Films  Proposid 
Lincoln.— State  Health  Director  Dr.  Frank 
Ryder    suggested    Friday    the    Army    ralglit 
use  small  4-  by  5-lach  negatives  for  X-rays 
and  save  money. 

He  said  55  cents  a  negative  might  be  a 
fair  estimate  of  cost.  The  small  negatlvea 
are  used  by  he  SUte  in  giving  free  chest 
X-rays.  The  small  negatives  are  viewed 
through  an  enlarger  for  study  and  then.  If 
necessary,  a  larger  14-  by  17-lnch  picture  Is 
recommended. 

At  Omaha  the  Army  Is  paying  $5  for  each 
large  picture.     No  sinall  onea  are  taken. 


X-RAT  Paorrra  To  B«  Chxckbi^— Labci  Fxrs 
OtOSSEO  BT  Two  DOCTOM 

Two  agencttsM  In  Washington  said  Friday 
they  would  Investigate  the  profitable  busl- 
ne.s*  of  taking  X-rays  for  the  Army. 

Fl'th  Army  spokesmen  In  Chicago  Thurs- 
day revealed  that  one  Omaha  physician  hns 
grossed  about  tlO.OOO  so  far  this  mouth.  an:l 
a  fox  Point.  Wis  .  phy»lclan  has  been  averag- 
ing tLlSd  a  day  this  mouth  in  the  business 
of  X-raylng  draftees  and  volunteer*.  The 
OmaliAn  la  Dr  Twoy  W.  Fouto.  the  MUwaukee 
physician  Is  Dr    Irtlng  Cowao. 

BACK   IN  TAXK9 

Reprtsentatlv?  Vinson.  Democrat,  of  Gecr- 
gta.  halrmnn  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Cominlttae.  said  hU  committee  would  Inves- 
tigate tbcse  findings. 

"Of  course."  he  told  the  Associated  Preea 
-the  Ooremmeiit  will  get  s  lot  of  that  back 
In  Income  taxes  ** 

Figures  from  other  aources  Friday  Indi- 
cated that  with  a  mass  op«"rstlon  allowing 
full  utllliation  of  a  X-ray  machine,  the  cost 
of  producing  a  14  by  17-lnch  ne«^tlve  Is 
aUJUt  fl  85.  The  Army  F«y«  *h*  phyvlclans 
gS  tor  prodiKlng  and  Interpreting  such  a  neg- 
aUve.  Prtvale  X-rny  chargea  usually  are 
tntseh  higher. 

PATS    10  CTNTa 

But  at  the  Chicago  recruiting  station  the 
Army  takca  and  develop*  the  nejjallves.  then 


Snt   MoRX  X-Rat  Machines  Hnu — Nom  So 
Handy.  Cheap  as  Dr.  Fours 

There  aie  six  Govenunent-owned  X-ray 
machines  In  the  Omaha  area  which  might 
help  share  the  Job  of  examining  draftsea 
and  volunteers  for  the  Army. 

But  none  Is  avaUable  to  do  the  Job  aa 
handily  or  at  lower  cost  than  Dr  Roy  W. 
Fouts  Is  doing  It  for  the  Army,  Col.  Hardin 
C.  Sweeney  said  Saturday. 

A  Firth  Army  spokesman  In  Chicago  re- 
cently revealed  that  Dr  Fouts  proased  about 
$10,000  In  the  first  21  days  of  August,  taking 
and  Interprotlng  chest  X-rays  of  Army  re- 
cruits at  »5  per  man.  Other  Informatlr.n 
Indicated  that  the  actual  cost  of  this  work 
would  be  between  $1.35  and  $2  per  man. 

wHzxs  MACHims  aax 

These  are  the  Goverument-owned  ma- 
chines here: 

Three  new  ones  at  the  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  at  Fortieth  and  Center 
Streets. 

One  at  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  clinic 
In  the  Federal  BuUdlng.  I-^teenth  and  Dodge 
Sireets. 

One  at  Oflutt  Air  Force  Baae,  10  miles 
south  of  downtown  Omaha. 

One  broken-down  one — left  over  from 
World  War  II— at  Fort  Omaha.  Thirtieth  arJ 
Fort   Streets. 

The  Veterana'  Administration  has  not  yet 
hired  anyone  to  operate  the  new  huapltal 
or  Its  equipment.  C<>louel  Sweeut^y  has  said 
be  has  not  been  able  to  obwun  X-ray  tech- 
nicians (rom  the  Army,  even  if- he  had  a 
machine  to  use. 


TACRASQBS  $10 

The  VA  ctULgea  the  Army  $10  a  plate  for 
pIctuTM  uken  ty  the  machine  at  the  Federal 
BuUdlng.  Colonel  Sweeney  said.  Dr  H.  W 
UcFadden,  head  of  the  VA  dlnlc  and  acting 
manager  of  the  VA  here,  flatly  refused  to  give 
a  reporter  any  Infijxmailon  about  the  use  of 
the  machine  or  the  price  charged  the  Army. 
"You'll  >ave  to  talk  to  Carl  Ot  vy  in  Wash- 
ington about  that,"  Dr.  MrFadden  declared. 
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Mr.  Gray  Is  the  Veterans*  Administrator. 
The  World-Herald  Washington  Bureau  lound 
VA  offices  there  closed  Saturday. 

aAc  machine  trsKD  dailt 

A  Strategic  Air  Command  spokesman  said 
the  machine  there  Is  being  used  daily  In  con- 
nection with  Air  Force  physical  exams.  SAC 
technicians  arc  doing  X-ray  diagnostic  work 
and  handling  blood  tests  for  the  Army,  but 
are  not  doing  routine  chest  X-rays. 

Taking  recruiu  to  OlTutt  Base  for  X-rays 
would  slow  the  processing  of  draftees,  the 
SAC  spokesman  said. 

The  machine  at  Fort  Omaha  was  used  for 
processing  draftees  during  World  War  11. 
Colonel  Sweeney  said,  but  was  turned  over  to 
the  Navy  as  stirplus  when  the  Army  gave  up 
the  fort.  It  Is  now  broken  down  and  wotild 
cost  several  thousand  dollars  and  about  a 
month's  time  to  repair,  he  said. 

In  Lincoln.  State  Health  Director  Dr  Frank 
Ryder  suggested  the  Army  could  save  money 
by  using  4  by  5  inch  negatives  Instead  of  the 
big  14  by  17  It  now  uses. 

The  smaller  neeatlves  cost  about  55  cents 
each.  The  State  uses  them  for  Its  free  tuber- 
culosis X-ray  program,  then  recommends  a 
larger  X-ray  If  bad  signs  show  up. 


It  Wa$  Later  Than  They  Thought 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or    M.UiTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

WedJiesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Mar^iand.  Mr. 
Speaker,  eagerness  for  a  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  this  long  session  would  be 
natural  even  if  it  were  not  an  election 
year.  But  if  the  majority  leadership 
sends  us  home  while  our  youns  men  are 
dying  in  Korea  and  our  people  are  ap- 
prehensive as  to  the  future.  I  think  the 
homecoming  may  not  be  as  pleasant  as 
would  normally  be  the  case. 

The  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  .ire 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  way  in  which  we 
have  been  losing  the  peace  since  VJ-da". 
They  have  closed  ranks  to  meet  the 
threats  from  abroad  as  pood  Americans 
always  do.  but  they  are  filled  with  fore- 
boding and  frustration.  They  are 
shocked  by  the  casualty  lists,  and  fear, 
with  some  justification,  that  they  are 
even  heavier  than  yet  announced. 

They  want  a  stop  put  to  indecision, 
fumbling,  and  extravagance.  Parents 
are  demanding  to  know  why.  only  5  years 
after  a  complete  victory  in  World  War 
II,  their  sons  must  be  sacrificed  again 
In  strange  and  far-off  lands,  with  the 
odds  so  often  against  them. 

Every  American,  past  middle  age.  has 
a  right  to  be  sick  of  the  old  phrase  "loo 
little  and  too  late."  He  has  been  paying 
enouch  ta.xes  and.  in  most  cases,  has 
fought  or  sacrificed  enough  in  one  or 
more  wars  to  have  earned  a  respite  from 
that  old  curse. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
do  not  want  Congress  to  adjourn  while 
there  is  a  stone  left  unturned  lh.it  might 
aid  our  men  in  Korea,  and  that  is  not  all. 
They  want  us  to  stay  on  the  job  until  we 
have  a  national  policy  and  the  ship  of 
state  is  following  a  consistent  course. 

There  is  every  reason  they  should  feel 
that  way.    The  present  administration, 


by  the  smear  attacks  on  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  has  encouraged  the  people  to 
hold  Congress  to  blame  for  every  thing 
unpleasant.  It  is  hard  for  many  to  un- 
derstand that  our  current  difficulties 
stem  from  other  causes,  and  the  princi- 
pal errors  lie  on  other  doorsteps 

Our  people  are  apprehensive  and  dis- 
illusioned. They  are  shocked  to  find 
that  the  brave  talk,  emanating  from 
high  places,  that  we  were  ready  at  the 
"drop  of  a  hat"  was  based  on  wishful 
thinking:  that  the  'red  herrings'  had 
sv4'um  away  with  our  atomic  bomb  and 
other  lop  secrets;  that  Korea  was  impor- 
tant, after  all;  and  that  we  have  some 
interest  in  Formosa,  but  are  not  s'ure 
just  what.  General  MacArthur  has 
been  chastised  for  saying  what  its  mili- 
tary imporunce  is  to  us. 

The  fact  that  foreign  policy  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  adminlsiration.  not 
the  Conuress.  does  not  alter  the  over -all 
duly  of  the  Congress  to  be  alert  to  every 
danger  from  either  within  or  without. 
It  is  not  enough  to  name  various  watch- 
dog committees — Congress  must  oe  ever 
on  watch.  It  should  be  especially  alert 
just  now.  V.'e  hav>  in  the  last  few  days 
appropriated  many  billions — even  as  we 
did  in  preceding  years — to  build  up  our 
defenses.  We  ha\e  learned  to  our  sor- 
row that  only  one  defense  dollar  out  of 
seven  of  the  last  fifty  billion  was  spent 
on  arms  and  the  tools  of  war.  We  have 
known  all  along  that  the  Depanment  of 
Defense  had  overruled  the  demand  of 
Congress  for  a  70-group  A:r  Force,  even 
after  we  provided  the  necessary  funds. 
Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  just  a  few  of 
the  questions  to  which  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  answers  and  with 
which  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  supplied  when  they  return  to  their 
districts  and  are  called  upon  to  explain 
to  constituents. 

Do  we  intend  to  have  UMT  as  soon 
as  instructors  are  available,  or  when  we 
return  to  a  peacetime  fooung.  or  is  it 
just  talk? 

What  do  we  intend  to  do  when  our  GIs 
fight  their  way  back  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel?  Do  we  stop  or  go  into  North 
Korea? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  For- 
mosa? Shall  we  stand  inactive  while 
east  Germany  arms  to  invade  west  Ger- 
many? Will  we  resist  Red  China  s  ad- 
mission to  the  UN''  What  is  our  new 
pohcy  toward  Nationalist  China? 
Should  we  secure  bases  in  Spain? 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have  an- 
swers to  the.^e  questions  and  many 
others.  True.  Congress  does  not  formu- 
late the  answers  but  certainly  we  have 
the  right  to  be  advised  in  a  general  way 
what  our  Pre>ident  and  Slate  Depart- 
ment have  decided  a.s  to  liational  policy. 
We  are  entitled  to  know,  and  the  na- 
tional safety  requires,  that  we  have  one 
that  is  consistent  on  all  fronts.  This  we 
have  lacked  in  the  past.  Our  people  are 
rightly  concerned  over  the  bungling  that 
has  continued  since  Yalta.  They  re- 
member that  the  same  hands  are  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  slate  as  when  Henry 
Wallace  was  fired  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  making  a  speech  that  had  been 
approved  a  few  days  earlier.  They  real- 
ize that  we  are  under  the  .same  manage- 
ment that  described  the  Chinese  Com- 


munists as  harmless  agrarian  reformers : 
that  denounced  the  investigation  of  Al- 
ger Hiss  as  a  red  herring,  that  declined 
to  carrj'  out  the  program  for  which  large 
sums  were  appropriated  in  :.94€  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves 
and  in  1948  and  1949  for  a  70-group  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  Truman  only  last  January  5  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  provide  military  aid  or  ad- 
vice to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa,  and 
on  June  1.  he  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  world  was  closer  to  peace  than 
at  any  time  in  5  years.  South  Korea 
was  invaded  24  oays  la^er  We  cannot 
afford  many  more  slips  like  that.  Until 
we  chart  the  course  or  have  a  new  pilot. 
Congress  t>eiter  stay  on  deck 

Once  again  our  defenders  are  feeling 
the  pmch  of  too  little.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  we  can  avoid  the  epitaph  "too  late" 
Recent  events  have  proven  to  our  leaders 
that  It  is  later  :han  they  thought. 


Strensthea  Our  Espionage  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESEN'T.fTIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wLsh  to  include 
the  following  timely  article  from  the 
Daily  Evemng  Item.  Lynn,  Mass.,  of 
Monday,  August  23.  1950: 

STEONCEi  Spy  Laws  Needed 

.'Vs  Is  usually  the  case  with  legislation 
desimed  to  ride  through  Congress  in  some 
form  or  other,  no  matter  what,  because  of  its 
vital  nature,  all  sorts  of  hitch-hi^ers  tried 
to  climb  aboard  the  defense  production  bill. 

Most  persistent  of  the  would-be  free  pas- 
sengers was  the  Mundt -Ferguson  amendment 
for  control  of  the  Communists.  Like  most  of 
the  seventy-odd  other  hopefuls,  It  wound 
up  walking. 

The  free-ride  tradition  Is  a  political  form 
of  lobbying  based  on  the  philosophy  cf 
scratch  my  back  and  1 11  scratch  yours.  Many 
times  It  Is  the  only  way  measures  detour«d 
by  a  lot  of  fence-straddling  can  get  back  on 
the  road  to  passage. 

There  could  have  been  no  argument  for 
straddling,  however,  even  among  the  most 
vote-conscious  Congressmen.  In  the  bUl  for 
defense  production.  The  public  was  ready 
lor  some  form  of  economic  control  when  the 
lawmakers  on  the  Potomac  first  began  hem- 
ming and  hawing. 

Stich  a  measure  certainly  deserved  to  be 
driven  home  by  Itself,  without  the  confu- 
sion of  a  lot  of  sudden  stowaways. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  any  bill  for  the 
control  of  subversives,  whether  their  luggage 
\s  labeled  Communist  or  any  other  form  of 
potential  treason,  is  far  too  important  to 
America's  future  to  be  tossed  Into  the  same 
legislative  baggage  coropartment  with  other 
mea.'sures. 

Nobodv  doubts  that  communism  started 
war  roUing  in  Korea.  Nobody— not  even 
Malik  and  his  back-seat  drivers  in  Moscow- 
has  any  illusions  about  what  Russian  com- 
munism Is  trying  t     achieve  in  the  UN. 

Here  at  home  the  American  politbureau. 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  cur 
form  of  government.  '.^  at  large  on  baU  await- 
ing appeal,  .^t  home  also,  we  have  lust 
nabbed  the  eighth  person  in  recent  monily 
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b*  ch*ni^  with  flTlnf  »w»y  our  »to«nJc 

ts  to  RumMl 
W»  b*T«  no  MM  how  wuuij  o(h*n  got 
mwj.  But  wbAt  t^M  h»|ipf»d  «>  Iw  te  m 
tti*»  w*  mual  itiwncth*!!  owr 
Xt  mrt  h*  «aM  wttbowt 
Itat  BMthcr  fnk»»  a 
ft««  rtd*  »er  c«rTi«t  any  oO>«  fr««  rktera 
oo  tt»  tallhoarxl. 

OUMTWtw  w«  *r«  lUt«ly  to  bacJctrach  to  th« 
vMeh>bumlBC  dar«  oX  8«l*m  whU«  th«  •«- 
wtth  the  Mcr*ts  at  Los  Alaaoa. 


To  his  beloved  wkJow.  Mrs.  Anita  L. 
Powers,  and  hia  deroted  children.  Cath- 
erine and  WllUam.  Jr..  we  extend  our 
heart  fell  coDdoleooea.  We  join  them 
In  mouniinc  a  very  grievous  loss. 


The   Honorable   WJnam  T.   Po*»eri 


EXT  LN.- ION  OF  REMARKS 

I  r 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

DJ   ran  HOUSE  OF  REI  .  K    r  STAT1VE3 

Wednrsdet.  Auffust  30  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
eoimtty  hhi  suffered  a  jrehi  loss.  Abrll- 
Haai  jwlift,  a  brave  sokller.  a  good  Amer- 
ican. bM  been  ChUed  to  eternal  rest. 
Supreme  Court  JusOee  William  T  Pow- 
ers, a  veteran  of  both  World  War*,  a  for- 
Repubhcsn  leader  of  my  assembly 
ct.  died  of  a  heart  attack  lit  the 
ace  of  S3. 

Bom  in  MhnbhtUn  on  February  12. 
1897.  be  waa  left  motherleaa  at  the  age 
of  two.  and  brought  up  in  Brooklyn  by 
hU  fathers  famUy  He  was  working  as 
•B  dfce  boy  at  the  time  he  took  his 
ennbifttion  for  West  Point.  He  fln- 
tehed  hi  the  top  of  the  list  and  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Mllitar>'  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  m  1918  with 
bODors. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  with  di5- 
ttetction  and  remained  with  the  Army 
Vltil  1920  at  which  ume  he  took  up  the 
Study  of  Ihw  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Nev  York  Bar  in  1924.  He  sobeequently 
admitted  to  the  United  States  Su- 
Court  and  to  the  California  Bar. 
.^__  j*i  BcUvlties  were  not  only  State- 
wide, but  national  and  even  miema- 
UonaL  For  more  than  25  years  he  was 
active  politically  in  Republican  circles 
In  my  district,  county,  city,  and  the 
Nation.  In  all  those  years  while  actively 
participating  as  a  Republican  leader. 
and  many  times  as  a  candidate,  he  made 
friends  of  those  poIiUcally  opposed  to 
him  No  matter  how  bitter  a  campaign 
was  he  never  had  a  harsh  word  for  any 


Between  the  World  Wars.  Justice  Pow- 
ers served  with  distincUon  In  the  New 

York  Natkntl  Guard  He  returned  to 
tbe  Axmj  In  World  War  II  axtd  served 
otrcrnciao  in  varkras  areas  throacbout  the 
Pacific  with  outstanding  courage  and 
devoUon  He  wa.s  elected  to  the  New 
Tortt  State  supreme  court  in  1944J.  A 
devout  Catholic,  he  fotind  time  to  de- 
vote him5elf  to  every  worthy  civic  and 
ebariUble  endeavor  in  our  community. 
participatiOK  In  Protastant  and  Jewi&h 
chartUea  as  well  as  tbose  of  his  own 
faith. 
R*  iCMlMtd  tBvaluable  service  to  the 
„  of  fanA  wben  be  aeeompanied 
__  :n  1947  to  the  Sute  of  Israel  after 
Um  itn^M^^'y  deaJi  of  our  good  friend. 
tiM  late  CoL  DftTKl  <M:cKt->>  Marcus. 


Too  Miny  Cooki 
SIGN  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
W  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^ENTATTVTS 

Wfdnesday.  August  30.  19S0 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  foUowiru;  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  SUr  of 
August  29.  1950- 

Too  Mamt  Cooks 

We  »t*tn  to  be  reentering  a  pbSM  In  pub- 
lic dlscuanon  o«  foreign  policy  »nd  allied 
•ub}ecu  by  men  high  In  Oovemment  that 
led  President  Rixjaerelt.  In  World  War  11,  to 
take  positive  action. 

Because  of  the  number  and  often  conflict- 
ing BtatemenUi  to  the  public  emanatlns  from 
member*  of  bU  own  offlcUl  family.  Ut 
Rooaevclt  finally  approved  machinery 
Uirough  which  »uch  ftaiemenu  were  cleared 
before  they  were  delivered.  Such  clearance* 
became  one  of  the  function*  of  the  OfBce  of 
War  Information. 

The  MacArthur  tpl»ode.  coming  on  the 
heela  at  Navy  Secretary  Matthew*'  private 
adventure  In  the  public  cUecuaelon  of  for- 
eign policy,  poae*  the  tarns  sort  at  qtiestlon 
to  Mr  Trxxman.  He  waa  represented  yester- 
day as  saying  tixat  both  Incident*  are  new 
closed.  He  was  also  represented  a*  believing 
that  there  can  be  but  one  voice  on  American 
foreign  policy  and  that  voice  must  be  the 
Pre«ldent«. 

He  is  right,  of  course.  The  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  la  assigned  to  the  President  by 
the  Constitution.  In  its  discussion  by  men 
highly  placed  In  Oovemment.  he  must  either 
approve  In  advance  what  is  to  be  said  or 
run  the  rtak  of  Uprftng  hlmseU  and  his  State 
Department  embarrassed  In  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy  by  various  versions  of 
what  It  is.  some  of  them  lending  themselves 
to  the  ready  Interpretation  of  hostile  propa- 
ganda If  Mr.  Truman  does  not  insist  now 
on  the  same  sort  of  procedure  that  his  prede- 
ccaaor  in  oOioe  found  necessary,  he  may  be 
forc«d  to  do  so  eventually. 

General  MacArthur's  undelivered  state- 
ment to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War's,  which 
had  b^MK>^  thoroughly  distributed  In  ad- 
vance ■lulled  by  the  Presidents  reque.n 
that  It^e  withheld,  should  have  been  «ub- 
mltted  to  the  Prealdent.  IX  only  as  a  matter 
of  ofllcUU  courtesy.  In  this  case  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  objected  to  General  Mac- 
Arthurs  own  oversimplified  version  of  the 
"fallacious*"  and  "threadbare"  argumenU  vt 
those  who  oppose  defending  Formosa  for  fear 
ci  alienating  continental  AsU  That  U  not 
th«  whole  story,  of  course.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  soundness  of  tbe  argu- 
mcnU  against  inurcesaion  in  Formosa  be- 
far*  the  oc«lnnln«  of  ngg»es»lon  by  the 
Itorta  Koreans,  the  .«'  ^  were  aban- 

doned   by    tbs    PresUi.  :a    that    data 

onward. 

Tor  the  most  part,  however.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  •  explanation  of  the  straie«lc  impor- 
tancs  ot  Kors%.  undoubtedly  expressed  tbe 
■ame  ffr«4.  hard,  and  entirely  logical  reason- 
tng  which  prompted  president  Truman,  en 
June  ai.  to  announce  that  he  had  "ordert-d 
the  Ssvcutb  Fleet  to  jwcvent  any  attack  on 


Formosa  ■  N  r  is  there  any  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  PrSrtd«lts  letter  to  Ain- 
ba««ulor  Austin,  underscoring  by  repetition 
Mr  Austin's  recent  statement  to  the  Security 
CuuncU  outlining  our  Formosan  policy,  and 
General  MacArthur's  statement  on  the  earn 
subject  What  difference  there  la  screens 
from  General  MacArthur's  blunt  emphasis  on 
the  interests  of  tbe  United  States  as  con- 
trasted  with  Ambassador  Austins  more  dip- 
lomatic references  to  the  United  Nations  and 
hU  use  of  such  terms  as  "neutrsllzlng  ac- 
Uon"  to  describe  the  use  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  President's  objection  to  both  the  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  Matthews  statemenis  is  based 
on  other  considerations  than  the  substance 
of  what  they  had  to  say. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Matthews'  suggeatlon 
that  we  might  be  forced  Into  a  war  of  aggrea- 
tloo   In   order   to   'compel   cooperation   for 
peace.'  the  Navy  Secretary  was  not  advocat- 
ing any  such  step.    He  was  merely  presenting 
the  point  of   view.   fxequenUy  discussed   In 
Wa»blw;ton  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
of    preventive  war  "  In  which  we  would  seize 
the  advantages  of  the  UUtiailve.  In  the  belief 
that  war  U  Inevitable,  liistead  of  leaving  such 
advantages    to    a    known    aggreseor.      Mr. 
Matthews  tried   to  make   It   plain   that   be 
spoke  as  an  individual.     As  long  as  he  Is 
Secretary  of  the  tt^vj,  he  cannot  spealc  as  an 
Individual.     What   he  says  assumes  impor- 
tance, not  because  Mr.  Matthews  said  It  but 
because  the  Secreury  of  the  Nary  said  It. 
And  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  dU- 
cusses.  no  matter  how  objectively,  the  tlieory 
of  preventive  war  lie  tends  to  nullify  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte's  discussion  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  which  the  theory  was  ruled  out  as 
contradicting   the  principles   which  support 
our  foreign  policy. 

Gen«rsl  MacArthur's  role  as  a  military 
commander  U  to  execute  but  not  to  promul- 
gate foreign  policy.  It  would  be  more  be- 
coming for  a  man  who  has  won  such  dis- 
tinction in  his  own  field  to  stick  to  It. 


Do  Russia  and  Its  Satellite  Nations  Get 
Strategic  and  Critical  Material  FroJi 
United  States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  iTEvr  jESsrr 

IN  TH/   HOU'^E  OF  REFRESENTAllVM 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  Impressed  with  a  radio  news 
report  that  I  heard  delivered  by  Prank 
Edwards  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  Monday  evening.  August  28. 
1950  Mr.  Edwards  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.     In  his 

report  he  informed  his  audience,  reach- 
InK  from  coast  to  coa5t.  of  a  matter  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  every 
American  It  is  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance that  In  my  opinion  it  should 
have  congressional  attention.  The  re- 
port to  which  I  refer  was  as  follows: 
E.XCI1IPT  FaoM  FiAKK  EDWiUtrw"  Bsoadcast. 
AccrsT  28.  1950,  MuTTAi  BsoAOcasnifS  Sts- 

TXlf 

For  days  I  hsve  been  trying  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  American  outfit  that  shipped  a 
load  of  molybdenum  to  Britain.  wb»rs  It  w.vj 
transferred  to  a  Russian  vessel  for  siUpment 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  In  Russia,  the 
precious  molylxleuuni  la  to  be  used  In  hard- 
ening steel.  pu.ssibly  armor  steel  for  tanks. 
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The  Commerce  Department  told  me  flatly 
that  the  name  of  that  outfit  which  sold  the 
molybdenum  to  be  used  In  Russian  steel 
mills  Is  not  public  property — unless  Congress 
ftarted  an  Investigation. 

I  encountered  the  same  rebuff  in  trying  to 
find  out  which  American  oil  companies  were 
shipping  oil  to  Nnrth  Korea  and  Communist 
China  as  late  as  60  days  ago.  I  was  similarly 
rebuffed  In  trying  to  find  out  who  had  the 
export  licenses  for  the  cotton,  tised  In  mak- 
ing high  explosives,  which  the  Isbrandsen 
boats  were  trying  to  deliver  to  the  Chinese 
Commies  when  the  Nationalists  fired  on 
them. 

It  would  tslte  s  congressional  investli^a- 
tlon  to  pry  that  Information  from  the  flies 
of  the  Commerce  Department  so  I  am  told — 
and  the  more  I  think  of  It — the  stronger 
becomes  my  conviction  that  a  congressional 
Inrestleatlon  of  this  operation  would  be  well 
worth  it. 

To  me  It  seems  only  fair  that  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  wives  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  know  who  supplied  the  enemy 
with  the  oU  for  his  tanks,  the  guncotton 
tor  his  artillery  and  the  molybdenum  for  his 
armor.  If  our  people  are  going  to  supply 
the  sens  to  die  in  front  of  enemy  weapons, 
then  our  people  are  entitled  to  know  who 
sunong  us  supplied  the  enemy  with  thoee 
weapons. 

A  coneresslonal  Investigation  of  the  ex- 
port hccnses  by  which  some  American  com- 
panies make  profits  selling  war  materials 
to  the  enemy  Is  In  order.  And  while  they 
are  about  It.  the  Congreasnien  might  also 
Inquire  Into  the  transactions  by  which  stain- 
lass  steel  Is  shlpf>ed  to  Sweden  and  from 
there  to  Russia. 

W^hy  doesnt  Congress  open  thU  scheme  to 
public  gaze — and  let  the  people  of  America 
get  a  look  at  these  characters  who  are  mak- 
ing proflu  today  selling  disaster  for  tomor- 
row. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  American  furriers 
spending  S50.000.000  In  Russia  for  ftirs  to 
make  coats  for  the  women  of  America — and 
bullets  for  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

In  New  York  today  a  group  of  union  dock 
workers  refused  to  unload  a  cargo  of  hides, 
glassware,  and  33  tons  of  ham  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. Union  shop  steward  Pat  Riley  said. 
"Let  the  owners  handle  the  stufl  themselves. 
Some  of  us  have  kids  In  Korea." 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  has 
also  come  to  my  attention  a  news  bul- 
letin issued  by  Paul  O  Peters,  editor,  of 
Washington.  D.  C  .  dated  Thtrsday.  Au- 
pust  24.  1950.  It  is  entitled  'Foreign 
Transactions  of  the  United  States  With 
Iron  Curtain  Countries."  It  likewise 
contains  information  that  is  startling 
and  supports  the  criticism  made  by 
Prank  Edwards  in  his  news  report  to 
which  I  have  referred.  The  news  bul- 
letin of  Mr  Peters,  reads  as  follows: 

FOREtCS  TR-^NSACnONS  OF  THt  UwrnD  ST.4T13 
WrrH   laoN   Ci-titain   Cotrwraiis 

The  revelation  today  that  a  SlOO.OOO  ship- 
men:  of  molytxlenum.  licensed  for  expwt  to 
Great  B'ltuln.  was  transshipped  to  Russia  is 
having  serious  repercussions  In  high  gov- 
ernmental circles. 

Molybdenum,  a  highly  critical  and  stra- 
tegic material  used  in  alloying  steel  is  cur- 
rently quoted  at  12.60  to  S3  a  pound.  Export 
licenses  for  strategic  materials  are  issued  In 
the  C;:uee  of  International  Trade  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  reports  "Of- 
ficials have  been  unable  thus  far  to  give 
the  name  of  the  firm  which  obtained  the  U- 
cense  for  the  molybdenum  shipment."  This 
is  a  confession  of  a  weakness  in  our  export 
licensing  svstem.  The  names  of  all  parties 
Involved  In  the  transaction  should  promptly 
be  made  public.     These  responsible  for  any 


intentional  vitiation  of  our  laws  should  be 
punished,  and  Governqjent  employees  who 
participated  In  the  transaction  should  be 
transferred  to  positions  mhere  they  no  longer 
can  favor  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

Summary  of  foreiffn  ffr<'t'nts  and  credits  to 
iron-curt  am  countries  (July  1,  1945  to 
Uar.  31.  1950) 


OruiU 

Cr^iis 

lolal 

Albania 

oasMiM 
i8S.«i^eH 

m.<m.tm 

ttm,m 
saaaiM 

tianasoo 

CaMdKMloTskia.. 

PolMKl 

Yaitoshvia 

HunpuT 

I.  S.8  R ,. 

oasaasoi 

%am.m 
ia«a«n 
BitiasH 

su.«Misn 
4«a.aaafloo 
3H.Qoa«n 
is.«oa<eo 
si^oasso 

ToUL 

i.ii2.«aaso 

a^ssasoe 

i.«a«8asoo 

The  OfBce  of  International  Trade  reported 
that  during  1947  our  export  trade  with  Rus- 
sia reached  a  volume  of  9149.129.000  while 
our  imports  were  but  S77.078.000  During 
1947.  we  shipped  the  Ruaslana  »23  428  000 
of  machine  tools:  S19.992.000  of  electrical 
machinery  and  S17.794.003  of  mining,  well. 
and  pump  machinery.  We  imported  frcm 
Russia  that  year  S4i.000.000  of  undressed 
furs  and  about  S18.000.000  of  manganese  and 
chrome  ores,  and  platinum  ingots. 

One  Item  the  Russians  seem  to  buy  with 
alacrity  Is  books  and  maps  of  the  United 
States;  the  Imports  of  which  totaled  S«80.- 
000  in  1947. 

The  present  Korean  conflict  and  the  stale- 
mate In  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil should  be  ample  warning  to  our  State 
Department  appeasers  tiiat  the  friendship 
of  Russia  cannot  be  bought  with  grants  and 
credit*,  or  llirovigh  international  trade. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
radio  report  of  Mr  Edwards  and  the 
News  Bulletin  of  Mr  Peters  reveals  a 
situation  that  calls  for  immediate  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  The  American 
people  should  know  the  why  and  where- 
for  of  a  policy  that  permits  strategic 
and  critical  materials  to  be  shipped 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  coun- 
tncs  that  are  ihe  enemies  of  democ- 
racy. Why  should  our  boys  be  called 
upon  to  fight  communism  and  ai  the 
seme  lime  our  Government  grant  U- 
censes  to  export  raatenals  that  can  be 
used  in  producing  and  operating  weap- 
ons of  war  against  them?  There  is  no 
justification  for  such  a  course.  It  is  fjne 
it  was  stopped. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
831  to  create  a  select  committee  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  to  deiermine  the 
extent  to  which  materials  and  instru- 
ments of  war  have  been  or  are  being 
exported  from  the  United  States,  either 
directly  or  through  other  countries,  to 
countries  whose  possession  of  such  ma- 
terials and  instruments  of  war  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  national  defense  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  House  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable during  the  present  Coaeress  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

This  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  awaiU  its  ac- 
tion. 


In  order  that  there  night  be  the  quick- 
est possible  hearing  of  the  matter,  and 
inquiry  made  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  the  policy,  and  the  extent  to  which 
export  licenses  have  been  issued,  to 
whom  and  for  what  materials.  I  have 
also  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forei'^'n  Commerce  of  tr.e  House.  That 
committee  by  action  taken  this  morning 
ha.s  directed  that  hearings  shall  be  held 
immediately. 

A  special  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  inquiry  con.sistmg 
of  Me.ssrs.  Roeef.t  Crosseb.  chairman. 
Democrat.  Ohio;  Lindley  Beckworth. 
Democrat.  Texas;  J  Pepc^"  Priest.  Drmo- 
crat.  Tennessee:  Oren  Harhis.  Demo- 
crat. Arkansas;  Charles  A  Wolvefton, 
Republican,  New  Jersey:  Carl  Hinshaw, 
Hepublican.  California:  Leonard  W. 
HkH  Republican.  New  York,  and  Josti'H 
P.  O'H.ara.  Republican.  Minnesota 


19S0  ResolntioDs  of  Fraternal  Orcler  of 
Eagles 


EXTENCION  OF  RE3JARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINHESOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE>TATr\TCS 

Wednesday  August  30.  1950 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  meeting  this 
month  in  Minneapolis  for  its  Grand 
Aerie  Convention,  passed  resolutions  on 
seven  subjects  of  great  importance 
today. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  fine 
organization  for  28  years  and  feel  that 
these  1950  resolutions  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  to  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

I  commend  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Eagles  for  the  true  American  spirit 
reflected  in  the  resolutions  that  follow: 
All-Amekican  CoxrrEENCE  to  Combat 

COMMrNISM 

Whereas  the  AU-Amencan  Conference  to 
Combit  Communism  represents  the  deter- 
mined opposition  to  ccmmur.ism  of  ever 
50  of  the  fraternal,  veterans,  civic  and  edu- 
cational and  religious  organizations  of  our 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  All-Amertcan  Conference  to 
Combat  Communism  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
workings  of  democracy,  to  support  the 
strengthening  of  the  military  defenses  ci 
America  and  its  allies,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  moral  and  economic  superiority  of  de- 
mocracy to  communism  fascism  or  any  other 
totalitarian  tyranny:  and 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  AU-Amer- 
Ican  Conference  to  Combat  Communism, 
recognizing  the  Communist  Party  of  Ame.'^ica 
as  not  a  political  organization  for  political 
pxirposes.  but  a  conspiracy  of  secret  agents 
of  a  foreign  power,  directed  and  under  the 
strict  dtsciplme  of  the  Kremlin  rulers  in 
Moscow:  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  a  f'-a- 
terna!  organization,  and  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  democrailc  I'atlon.  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  a  Com- 
munist Party,  whirh  rejects  the  rule  of  the 
majority  and  rights  of  the  minority,  func- 
tions as  a  one-party  dictatorship,  uses  secret 
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noltc*  and  k  niJe  ct  f**r  to  eJttnlnat*  op|Jo- 
to  4ntrof  CTMdcm  at  reUsMna 

lu  1111  nj  Utattr:  TiMTiCato  b*  k 

TiMt  tiM  rr»t«re«l  Order  at  Ba- 
la coBvaRttoa  — mbl«d. 

a 
It  ilBi^w  «P  awaocraflr  in- 
to tb« 

to  ns  vwMto  to 

to    aminp     avarMacai    of   our 

and  to  c«>nuol  and  cxpoaa 

ct   oalaArtM    o(    Um 

la  ow  teatt:  udbtlt  mniMr 

gQ  OB  raeora  as  faT?win«   the  quann- 
oC  ^Mumn  and  rr»«al«d   membaw  << 
tiM  OoaHiMM  Pam.  tMtrrtac  «A«b  from 
p^rtttiT-*^  la  latfottrr.  I**"'  ^  OovcrnoMOt 

tttf  oc  oar  MaUaa.  Uwm  mmUhc  u»« 
of    ■utiwirtoii    vlthout    subverttnc 
th«  bMtc  fnun««wk  ot  wtntHI   tre«dc«n8 
for  vbteii  v«  flfbt. 


T'.OJf 

DcFcnz 


roa    CivTiiAit 


the 


and 


devekspDMnt    of    new 
at  MBai  dM^nacttan 

MIM  at  AoMrtM  and 
in  tiM  ev«at  oT  aaollMr  global  war. 


and 


„ etrtUan  detonae  pracauttoiu  re- 
quire tbc  orgaAlaaUaa  asd  training  of  toI- 
aatoar  dafcnae  workers  to  work  with  the 
•■toM^bad  a^aadea  of  local  gorcmaaent  in 
mlnUBtttac  t^  aCacta  cr  atolnte^  cbcmlcal. 
and  taloiactaal  aaifare;   and  _ 

Wbaieai  frmteraal  and  ctne  organliaHnna 
can  aid  la  tiM  lauiUlaiant  of  lulaMana  for 
coMr^ency  aarvloa.  aa  veU  aa  tralalng  du- 
SRis  eeBcrallT  to  protact  tliaiiiailvra  from 
fire  and  blaa«  damage  tn  the  rrent  of  enemy 
air  raids;  and 

fraternal  and  clTtc  orfanlaatlona 
liTiM ■  tooora  aad  tfaurmlnaUoo 
to  tba  fifll  aaohUlaatloa  of  onmmantty  n- 
aavcaa  for  tka  winn  daCaaaa  wbldi.  In 
ailililiai  to  ?■■"««*"§  tha  aflaet  at  aaamy  at- 
tack, includes  ftin  prodocttoD,  HtfiaTlna  eoa- 
trol.  emeT«ency  booatag.  tobor  aupfilT-  ii*aot 
utuization.  blood  bank  reaarvaa.  war  bond 
and  MTTloea  to  aa-noanian:  Therefore 


M 


be  it 

tba    Pratarnal    Order    of 
Ita  dalifataa  In  eaovMitUm  aaaembled. 

tba     wtooto-beaned     support     and 

amnglh  at  thte  order  to  the  National  De- 
(cMa  Prrvraaa.  oar  afvary  aaaaihar  pledged 
to  tbe  defenae  at  oar  elttaa.  our  way  of  lUe 
and  the  p^eat  freedoms  which  are  our  berl- 
a^a:  and  be  it  further 

That  the  Baglaa  tffga  the  aatab- 

ot  Oftttaa  liiiiailBaiinii  Coundla. 

to  ba  aoanoaad  of  laiBaaaiiianTifa  of  ctrtc 

to  aaaure 
pabUe  dflCanaa 
u—sanlty  organlaatlons  for 
the  iiwrnin  dnfnaaa:  and  be  it  further 
iUaotved.  That  tbe  grand  wortby  praakleot 
to  appoiBt  an  tegW  War  Sarrloes 
at  fiva  »a«abara  to  develop  progri 
ior   aarta    aapport   of 

and  ooefart  the  Bugla  program  Cor 

•U-oat  participation 

la 


at  ttea  alCBaicaat  aiid  bope- 

«««lci|peMnta    bae    haan    th« 

grovth     of     peopla-to-paople 

ta  tntcraatkmal  affalra.  atraagth- 

i«laUon«^lp»  batwacn  goramaacnu  of 

M  by  acta  ot  Indindual  and  group 

aad  fallowahip.  a:^ 

limwandi  nf 

tna«raal  tod^M. 

gRiups  have  cstcatfod 


aid  to  peraona  In  war-raTagod  ocwntrlea  and 
funhered  Intematioaal  tmdwaUndlng  by 
cultural  exchangaa.  laiaNhange  of  students, 
exchange  of  uaiaa|liaMlaiM  "  and  Ideas:  and 
Wberaaa  many  Amarlean  and  Canadian 
organtaatlona  have  extended  their  services 
and  influence  to  tr—  nations  of  the  world. 
«ith  Utwe  fTOupa  In  the  forefront  of  the 
n*ihi  for  democracy  throxigh  the  new  ledera- 
tton  cf  non-Oommunlst  labor  \inions  and 
sernce  duba  catabllahing  units  In  all  free 
natlooa.  tbe  world  around:  and 

Wtaereaa  fraternal  societies  In  America 
need  to  expand  and  broaden  thetr  concept 
Of  fratamal  brotherhood  amonit  men.  meet- 
ing tbelr  Measure  of  rcaponslbillty  for  world 
leadaishlp  from  the  dunocratlc  Influences 
ta  oar  society:  and 

Wbetras  the  tremendoai  stipport  given  by 
local  lodge*  of  the  Pratamal  Order  ot  Eaglea 
to  Project  Berlin,  the  sending  of  food  and 
needed  anppllcs  to  the  eastern  outpost  cf  the 
free    world    on    the    eve    of    the    threatened 
Communist    demonstrations    In    that    city, 
demonatrates  Kagie  awareneaa  of  the  need  lor 
fraternal    partlclpaUon    In    the    worldwide 
struggle  for  human  Ireedom :  Therefore  be  it 
Refolr^.    That    the    Fraternal    Order    of 
Baglea.  through  lu  deleeatea  in  convention 
aaaembled.    r'lvuginen    the    bonds    of    fra- 
teriH^   goodwill  and  International  coopera- 
tion aBK>ag  tbe  free  peoples  o(  the  world  by 
atippmt      of      estabUabed      overseas      relief 
ageoLxes.    by    individual    acU    of    fellowship 
and  helpfulness,  by  aiding  the  needy   and 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  free  world  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fraternal  spirit 
and  fellowship  objectivea  of   America,    and 
be  it  farther 

JTLSolred.  That  the  Praternal  Order  of 
Baglaa  bacoeie  a  truly  Uiternational  fra- 
ternal organization  by  establishing  Eagle 
uniu  In  foreign  nations,  authorizing  the 
board  of  grand  trustees  to  establish  the 
provisions  under  which  such  outposU  of 
fraternallwn  shall  operate,  linking  such 
Eag'.e  units  In  other  lands  with  Aeries  and 
members  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
bv  the  bonds  of  fraternal  brotherhood,  shared 
Ideals  and  acta  of  helpful  fellowship. 

Siaxwuiannwc  thx   Uimro  Nattows 

Wher<ra«  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
would  develop  world  wide  support  for  inter- 
national law  and  order,  creating  an  agency 
for  reetrainlng  acta  of  agi?resalon  and  build- 
ing peace,  with  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
natlooa  Inaured:  and 

Whereaa  speclallaed  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  shown  the  possibility  of  effec- 
tive International  cooperation  la  providing 
food  and  asaentlal  supplies  for  children  and 
war  refugee*  In  devastated  countries,  in 
Icaeenlng  tbe  ravages  of  malaria,  tubercu- 
ynm*m  ^f^  cbolora  in  the  poatwar  world,  and 
in  providing  kana  and  aaslatance  for  recon- 
atriKtton  and  development  purpoaes.  and 

Wtaiceaa  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations 
fliea  at'^f^gP*^*  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
aa  troopa  In  Korea,  under  the  command  of 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  flght  the  aggres- 
eton  of  tyranny  in  otir  world;   and 

Wbereas  wuhln  or  outside  of  the  frame- 
work at  the  United  Natlooa.  It  U  Imperative 
that  tbe  free  and  non-Communist  nations 
of  the  world  pool  and  InUgrale  their  mili- 
tary, eoonotnlc.  and  moral  force.  standUig  to- 
gether in  a  resolute  defease  of  their  right 
to  be  free:  Therefore  be  It 

■gtsoimd.  That  the  Praternal  Order  of 
Baglea.  Ita  delecataa  tn  convention  aaaemblPd. 
urge  tbe  atreogtbentng  of  the  United  Na- 
tloea.  Uie  ellmluatiuu  of  the  veto  power  in 
the  Beciiriiy  Council,  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational poUoe  force  to  dlaootirage 
breaches  of  peace,  so  that,  with  or  wttbout 
the  preaenoe  of  Soviet  Russia  and  lu  satellite 
aatlona.  the  United  Btatea  can  be  the  grrat 
lorce  fur  peace  and  progrcaa  in  the  world. 
and  be  it  further 


Resolvrd.  ThAt  the  Eagles  urge  that  the 
International  police  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  known  as  the  United  NaUons  Legion. 
to  be  recruited  on  a  volunteer  baala  from 
cltirens  cf  pBrtlclpaUng  nations,  to  fly  the 
flag  of  the  United  Nations  alongside  the 
TartotH  national  colore,  to  be  organlaed  and 
equipped  and  located  so  aa  to  effectively  raT^ 
acu  of  direct  aggreaalon  agalnat  nationa. 


XXLUNO  THl  STOBT    OF    DtMOC«ACT 

Wbereaa  the  Ideological  conflict  of  our  di- 
vided world  U  represented  not  otUy  in  the 
maaalng  o.'  armies  and  armaments,  but  in  the 
struggle  for  the  support  and  loyaltlea  of 
peoples:  and 

Whereas  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts, 
the  radio  medium  used  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  life  in  the  United  btaiea  to 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  curtain,  has 
blaated  the  false  propaganda  picturing 
America  as  a  land  of  mllUonalrea.  gangsters 
and  oppreaaed  workers:  and 

Whereas  the  Crusade  lor  Freedom  broad- 
cftsw.  operating  a  powerful  radio  station  on 
the  edge  of  the  Iron  ctvtaln  and  planning  a 
network  of  such  freedom  stations,  portraya 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  true  American 
alms  for  friendship  and  feUowshlp  with  all 
nations:  and 

Whereas  these  and  other  broadcaata. 
twamed  at  the  satellite  nation  peoples,  stir- 
rounded  by  barbed  wire  and  the  rule  of  fear. 
represent  our  only  way  of  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  democracy  to  the  Kremlin -dominatad 
parts  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  time  and  hu^  sums  of  money 
spent  by  Kremlin  rvders  In  seeking  to  Jam 
these  freedom  broadcasts,  and  their  propa- 
ganda barrage  to  separate  our  Nation  fr>.^m 
its  allies  bv  arousing  distrtisi  of  American 
alms  and  objectives,  demonstrate  the  Krem- 
lin fear  cf  the  weapon  that  makes  men  free — 
the  truth:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  by  lu  delegates  in  convention  as- 
aembled,  endorse  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram of  our  State  Department,  the  new 
Crtisade  for  Freedom  radio  progranw.  and  all 
ways  of  piercing  the  Iron  curtain  to  bring 
the  Independent  voice  of  a  free  America  to 
the  prisoner  peoples  of  the  enslaved  nations, 
and  to  our  friends  and  allies  In  the  ranks 
of  the  plain  people  of  the  world. 

Auisxa.  HAwan.  awo  Guam 

Whereas  recent  developments  In  Asia  high 
Ugnt  the  Importance  cf  the  western  links  In 
the  chair  of  American  defenses,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  these  outposts  of  American  democ- 
racy face  great  respcnslbllltles  In  preserving 
our  free  »ay  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Alaska  Is  our  first 
line  of  defense  In  the  Northwest,  from  which 
our  planes  can  rise  to  repel  airborne  Invad- 
ers, and  the  people  of  Alaaka.  as  good  citizens 
and  good  soldiers,  have  won  the  righu  to 
full  status  aa  an  Integial  part  of  the  Union: 
and 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  larger 
In  area  and  greater  In  jxjpulatlon  than  sev- 
eral of  our  States.  U  a  vital  stronghold  of 
America  In  the  mld-Paclflc,  and  Its  people 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  capacity 
for  self-government;  and 

Whereas  the  Island  of  Guam  was  a  b8et!3n 
of  the  free  world  In  the  recent  wrr  and  la 
an  Important  base  for  American  defense 
forces,  and  Its  people  have  won  the  right  to 
citizenship  by  a  record  of  patriotism  and 
service  second  to  none:  Therefore  t>e  It 

Be»olved.  That  tba  Praternnl  Order  of 
Baglaa.  through  Its  delegates  In  convention 
aaaembled.  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Bute*  to  admit  to  fuU  statehood  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  endorse 
tbe  granting  of  Territorial  stattis  and  full 
cltlxeuship  to  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
Guam. 
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6t    Lawsxncx  Sxawat   Psoject 

Whereas  a  deep  water  ship  channel  from 
ttaa  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gloa.  vchere  a  large  share  of  the  American 
armaments  are  produced,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  nationjl  defense  program;  and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  high-grade  ore 
deposits  In  Labrador  and  Quebec,  combined 
with  a  deepened  St.  LaaTence  waterway. 
would  assure  full-scale  operation  of  the  Cen- 
tral States'  steel  Indtistry;  and 

Whereas  an  inland  highway  of  commerce 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  porta  of  the 
Great  Lakes  would  provide  direct  access  by 
sea  to  the  ports  of  the  world  for  the  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  heart  of  America  and 
Canada:  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  power  develop- 
ment would  generate  millions  of  kilowatts  of 
electrical  energy  to  stimulate  the  industrial 
development  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Northeastern  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada:  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  canals,  locks,  and 
dams  arcund  the  unnavlgable  sections  of  the 
St.  Lavrence  River  would  expand  and  de- 
velop the  national  economies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  thus  benefit- 
ing all  sections  of  the  continent:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  the  development.  Jointly  with  the 
Donainion  of  Canada,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project. 


Academy  of  Foreign  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

EON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

Of    W.'\hH:NGTON 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  5,  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  as  important  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  that  our  country  have  well 
trained  and  competent  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  to  work  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion out  of  war  as  that  the  Nation  have 
well  trained  and  competent  military 
personnel  to  win  a  war  when  our  Nation 
gets  into  one. 

We,  now,  have,  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  academies  to  train  young  men  to 
provide  leadership  for  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  to  win  wars.  We 
ought  to  have  an  academy,  organized 
and  operated  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  to  train 
and  educate  young  men  to  a  state  of 
competency  and  understanding  of 
diplomacy  that  will  lessen  the  chances 
of  our  Nation  becoming  involved  in  wars. 

I  am  introducing  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  tomorrow  a  bill  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  such  an  acad- 
emy to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Academy  of  Foreign  Service.  The  main 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a  well 
trained,  nonpartisan  personnel  of  out- 
standing quality  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  past  and 
present  too  many  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment executive  personnel,  the  personnel 
on  whose  decision  often  depends  our  for- 
eign policy  and  whether  or  not  we  shall 
get  into  or  keep  out  of  war,  is  chosen 


not  primarily  for  fitness  but  because  of 
wealth  or  political  pull  in  the  right 
places.  The  existence  of  this  kind  of 
ill-trained  personnel  in  our  Department 
of  State  is  conducive  to  the  kind  of 
blunders  most  likely  to  .get  the  Nation 
involved  in  war. 

The  bill  which  I  will  introduce  to- 
morrow provides  that  cadets  to  t>e 
eligible  to  enter  the  United  States 
Academy  of  Foreign  Service  must  be  he- 
tween  the  ages  of  21  and  25  and  must 
have  had  at  least  2  years  of  college  edu- 
cation prior  to  entering  the  Acadeiuv. 

Appointments  of  cadets  to  the  Acad- 
emy would  be  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  with  each  Member 
having  'not  less  than  one  appointee"  in 
the  Academy  at  any  one  time.  This 
would  provide  for  an  initial  enrollment 
of  about  SCO.  This  could  be  expanded 
from  time  to  time,  if  deemed  necessary. 
by  increasing  the  number  of  positions 
each  Congressman  is  entitled  to  t>e  filled. 
All  candidates  for  admission  would  be 
required  to  pass  such  qualifying  exami- 
nations as  the  Academy  management 
might  determine 

In  order  to  prevent  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  now  constituted,  from  domi- 
nating the  staffing  or  training  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Academy  which  my  bill 
would  establish,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Academy  shall  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  five  trustees.  It  provides  that 
this  board  shall  con.sist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  ol  tv.o  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ace  and  two  of  the  House  It  provides 
that  the  Vice  President  shall  appoint  the 
two  Senate  Members  and  the  Speaker 
the  two  House  Members.  The  Senate 
and  House  appointees,  in  both  cases, 
must  come  from  opposing  parties,  there- 
by assuring  a  nonpartisan  board  of 
tru-tees  as  far  as  possible. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  would  employ  a  president  for 
the  Academy  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  a  year. 

Members  of  the  Academy's  faculty,  un- 
der the  terms  of  my  bill,  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Academy's  president  with 
and  by  the  consent  of  a  committee  on 
faculty.  This  committee  on  faculty,  the 
bill  provides,  shall  be  appointed  one 
from  "ach  of  the  Natign's  12  Federal 
Reserve  districts  and  from  lists  of  names 
of  prominent  educators  submitted  by  the 
governors  of  the  several  States.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  faculty  shall 
serve  without  salary  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  travel  and  per  diem  expenses. 

The  cost  cf  operating  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Foreign  Service  will  not  be 
burdensomely  large.  The  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Naval  Academy  during  the 
coming  year  is  estimated  at  $5  666  000 
and  that  of  operating  the  Army  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  at  $5,708,000.  The 
cost  of  operating  a  United  States  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Service  should  be  some- 
what  less  than  in  the  case  of  the?e  two 
military  schools  since  the  enrollment  in 
the  Academy  of  Foreign  Service,  at  least 
during  its  beginning  years,  would  be 
much  smaller.  Tha  establishment  of 
such  an  Academy,  as  my  bill  proposes, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  one  of  the  best 
Investments  our  Government  could  make 
toward  the  preservation  of  peace  for  the 
American  people. 


While  I  have  no  idea  that  legislation 
cf  this  nature  can  be  enacted  at  this 
late  date  in  the  session.  I  believe  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  a  United  States 
Academy  cf  Foreign  Service  should  be 
thorou-hly  investieaied  and  studied  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Academy  along  the  Unes  sug- 
gested by  ray  bill  will  be  a  great  step 
toward  avoiding  future  wars  and  main- 
taimng  the  peac^  which  is  so  ardently 
desired  bv  ail  Americans. 


HoK'  Communists  Operate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or    CE3KC1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or   REPRESEXTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Auguit  30,  1950 

Mr.  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followin,a:  interview  with  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  published  in  Uniied  States 
Kews  and  World  Report: 

Hew  Communists  Operati 

(EnrroRs  note — What  should  a  cit'.2en 
know  about  subversive  activities?  What 
should  he  do?  Is  there  any  danger  to  the 
United  States  In  the  mild-mannered  ac- 
quaintance who  insists  that  Russia  is  the 
only  true  democracy?  President  Truman 
recently  asked  that  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals report  to  the  FBI  all  information 
relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  aiid  subver- 
sive activities.  To  get  an  inside  v.ew  of 
some  of  the  problems  which  the  President  s 
request  raised.  United  States  News  and  World 
Report  put  a  series  of  questions  to  J  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI.  The  questions 
and  his  replies  follow.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
headed  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  26  of  his  55  years.  Study  at  night  won 
him  two  law  degrees  by  1917.  m  his  native 
Washington.  D  C:  then  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment hired  him.  He  rounded  up  alien  sub- 
versives after  World  War  I.  and  m  1921  vras 
appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  FBI  by  Har- 
lan Stone,  then  Attorney  General  and  later 
Chief  Jtistice.  He  became  Director  in  1924. 
In  World  War  II,  espionage  and  -at>otage  were 
special  FBI  targets,  and  after  the  war  the 
Communist  infiltration.  Also  there  was  ti;e 
loyalty  check  on  2.500.000  United  States  em- 
ployees, plus  the  120  major  laws  under  the 
FBI  s  specific  guard.) 

Question.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hoover,  that 
Communists  are  basically  agenu  of  a  for- 
eign country,  or  do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  those  who  are  philosophical  Com- 
munists and  those  who  are  tools  of  the  Com- 
munist spy  rings? 

Answer.  The  teachings  of  communism  are 
directed  toward  one  final  result— w^rld  revo- 
lution and  the  triumph  ol  International 
communism.  The  achievement  of  this  aim 
would  mean  the  violent  and  complete  de- 
strtjcticn  of  the  Anerlcitn  Government. 
Any  person  who  subscribes  to  these  teach- 
ings, regardless  of  his  reason.  Is  working 
against  American  democracy  and  lor  the 
benefit  of  international  communism  s  chief 
leader.  Soviet  Russia.  The  philosophical 
Communist  who  advocates  Marxism -Lenin- 
ism might  jiist  as  weU  be  working  as  aa 
agent  of  a  foreien  power  because  he  is  aid- 
ing its  cause.  He  is.  In  fact,  however,  beiof 
played  for  a  sucker  by  the  Communists,  who 
consider  him  a  dupe,  a  peiioa  not  to   be 
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bat  only  to  bt  «Md  and  Uieo  dis- 


Do  your  laT—tiftttoai  abow 
tbat  tlM  baalc  aXI«siaoce  of  a  Conununlst  Is 
to  a  tmttiM  ycnrrminrat  rattier  tban  our  own 

Anr*«r  Mart  •mphatt<«Uy.  An  I  m»n- 
UoiMd  la  mv  prertoua  anawcr.  the  ultimate 
kyyaltr  oT  tuHy  iDdoktrlnat«d  Ooaanuiilat 
■Aban  is  to  ttoaeam.  Otatln  la  r^?- 
M  tiM  fonmoM  l—ilw  of  totema- 
Um  nmnlpmcnT  oracit 
»n  wt«do«  <e««.  ^Hm  Oocomu* 
nl«  Party  !•  today  a  "tVoJan  horaa  of  dWoy- 
altjr.  ooftled  lik»  a  aerpent  to  tb«  vary  liaart 
of  Aacrloa. 

It  may  inocth  aweet  vorda  of  peace,  d«- 
moencj.  cqvaltty.  and  flouriah  gay  alo^ana 
of  Inberoattooal  aolldarlty  and  brottaerbood 
or  aicB.  b«t  tta  botfy  and  leet  are  from  the 
Baaaten  bear.  Wbererer  the  Tro)an  borve 
ctf  Oonuauntat  fifth  eolttmoa  baa  walked,  tbe 
iuaijpilnf  of  Ruaalan  Imperialism 


■tkm.  Ho«doth«  Communist  cells  op- 
perate"*  Are  thaae  tbe  train:  nc  uniu  out  of 
vbich  lars«r  niunbera  of  Communlsu  are 
recruited'' 

Anavcr  Tbe  bade  unit  of  tbe  Communist 
Party  la  tbe  club.  Tbese  clubs  may  be  &bop 
or  tntfvrtrtal  cluba:  that  la.  Communist  unlta 
«ittte  a  apaetel  aMDvCKturtng  or  tndus- 
trW  plant,  or  iiaUhhrwItoofl  duba.  draamg 
tMUaJben  from  raaldantlal  areaa.  Tbeaa 
dttba  are  coordinated  tbroticb  an  elaborata 
appsratOB,  from  ward,  city,  ccunty.  State, 
and  dUtnct  orgaalaatlozu  to  national  bead- 
quartera  tn  Haw  Tork  City.  aBrenee  of 
•ecurlty  rManni.  tbay  hare  now  been  dl- 
vtdad  tato  MBall  groups  consiaUag  of  tbree 
to  five  mcnbara.  In  tbcae  clubs  the  Com- 
munist Par^  eoDducu  lu  bauc  and  funda- 
MttMUaa— tnatruetkw  in  ManOam- 
flrganlaatloa  of  preaaura  cam- 
tbe  r^"'"g  cut  of  leafletA  and  baud- 
bUla.  tbe  circulation  of  peuucus.  Here 
Communist  literature  Is  told,  dues  collected. 
laatruetloiia  received  from  blg^her  offlcUls 
diMMBlBfttad.  Tbe  club  is  tbe  baale  oparat- 
toc  unit  ot  tbe  Communist  Party.  Tbrougb 
tba  club,  of  course,  new  members  are  re- 
u  iiMml  and  IndoottlaMad. 

Qnaatkto.  Do  yo«r  stodlaa  of  tba  Commu- 
akH  tMluikittaa  over  tbe  years  abow  tlut  tbe 
Ooaaaraalsta  are  trained  to  lie  about  tb^ir 
sutus? 

▲nawer.  Tba  baalc  premlae  of  communism 
la  daoait  and  hyprocrlsy.  Tbe  Communist  pbl- 
that  avary  a'..aiable  means 
to  aehleve  tbe  Anal  end — 
For  this  reaaon  tbe  Com- 
trtB  Ue.  ebaat.  and  reaort  to  any  tac- 
Ucs  which  will  gain  bis  end.  He  will  advo- 
cate today  exactly  wbst  be  denounced  yes- 
tarday.  And  wltb  a  stral«bt  face.  Baa  be 
Ued?  Mo,  be  will  say.  be's  only  carrying  out 
party  policy.  Tbe  cxjacept  of  moraUty  and 
fair  play,  as  pracdoad  In  our  democracy,  la 
alien  and  repugnant  to  him.  Mortovcr.  tbe 
Communteta  employ  a  purpoatve  double  talk, 
roundabout  style,  known  as  Aesopian  lan- 
In  their  literature  and  speeches,  de- 
to  «J»cetre  and  evade,  to  clotbe  tbelr 
true  thoughts.  This  technique,  utilized  by 
Lenin.  Is  the  very  epitume  of  deceit 

Question  Wbat  does  membership  In  tbe 
Communist  Party  really  mean?  Doe^  It  mean 
a  formal  joining  or  tfoea  it  mean  Informal 
adherence? 

Aniwer  When  an  ladtvldual  }olos  the 
Communist  Party  be  agrees  to  afleapt  tn  full 
the  principles  of  Marxlsm-Lentnlan.  I  men- 
tion ?d  prwriottBly  th«t  to  accept  these  teach- 
ings Bsaaaa.  In  tb«  final  analrsla.  working  for 
world  rrvotutlon — In  tbe  boots  of  Rxiaalan 
Imperlellsm — and  tba  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can dem  )cracjr 

There  la  no  halfway  point:  Tbe  IndivlduM 
accepts  tu'.'.y  th'"*  obllgatlocis  or  b*  does  not 
becocip  a  m^m^yrr  If  later  be  refuses  to 
ablc'e  ty  xhf*f  ruip»— ««  defined  by  tbe  party 
hlerarriiy— he  i«     expelled  "   This  a  no  "In- 


formal adherence."     Tou  are  either  a  full 
member  or  an  enemy. 

no  MOBX  PSBTT  CABDS 

Question.  Do  Communist  members  carry 
cards  any  n»ore7  Did  they  previously  carry 
cards? 

Ar><wer.  As  a  security  meastire  no  Commu- 
nlst  Party  membership  cards  aere  irsued  in 
1M9.  In  previous  yeais.  with  certain  excep- 
tions, they  were  Issued.  1  might  mention,  in 
this  connactlon.  that  the  open  maintenance 
ot  membership  records  has  been  discontin- 
ued. Today  the  Communist  Party  U  becom- 
ing mors  and  more  deceitful  and  under- 
baTMlad  la  !ta  operations. 

Question.  Are  there  any  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  relaUveiy  free  from  Com- 
munists? 

Answer.  Communists  may  be  found  in 
most  aectkms  of  the  United  States  Of 
course.  In  some  areas  the  Communists  are 
Btore  thickly  located  than  In  others.  But. 
as  a  general  rule,  the  Comraunltu  are  less 
strong  m  agricultural  araaa.  And  there  la  a 
.  reaaon  for  thii>. 

Question.  In  what  centers  do  CommunlEta 
tend  to  congregate? 

Answer  The  Communists  are  strongest  to- 
day In  the  Industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States — In  Statea  such  as  New  Tcrk.  Call- 
loriUa,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  Of  course,  these  States,  beln? 
heavily  popul.ited,  you  would  expect  more 
members  there  tban  In  the  less  populated 
States  B-'t  that  Is  uot  tbe  entire  reason. 
The  Communists,  as  a  basic  principle  of  In- 
filtration, are  Interested  In  possessing 
Strength  in  heavy  Industry,  that  U.  coal, 
steel,  rubber,  automobile,  etc.  It  Is  here 
that.  In  event  of  an  emergency,  they  can  do 
tbelr  graatast  barm  to  tbe  country's  econ- 
omy. 

Moreover,  In  these  Industries  one  Commu- 
nist Party  member  located  in  a  strategic  Job 
can  wreak  damage  completely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  own  strength  Through  this 
-heavy-Industry  concentration  policy "  the 
Communists  are  able  to  exercise  a  power  far 
in  exceas  of  tbelr  numbers.  In  fact,  me 
of  the  highest  ranking  leaders  of  commu- 
ni£m  in  the  United  States  h^  openly  ad- 
mitted: 

"The  Communist  Party  ba&es  Its  work  di- 
rectly upon  the  mills,  mines,  and  factories. 
It.?  principle  i«  to  make  every  shop  a  fortress 
for  communism  •  •  •  It  concentrates 
Its  work  upon  tbe  heavy  Indvistrles  and  those 
of  a  war  character." 

That  is  one  of  the  potential  sabotage  dan- 
gers facing  America  today. 

WRT  CONVICTIONS  ASI  DimCXTLT 

Qtiestlon.  Are  there  many  suspected  Com- 
munists or  suspected  aitents  of  forrlirn  gov- 
ernments who  could  not  be  successfully 
proaecutad  aven  though  you  have  consider- 
able suspicion  about  them? 

Answer.  The  matter  of  prosecution,  of 
course,  la  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  tbe 
Department  of  Justice.  However,  to  succers- 
Xullj  ttutaln  a  prosecution,  legal  evidence  Is 
necessary.  Our  laws  regarding  espionage 
are  t«chnlefil.  rorjulrluf?  le^l  evlrtence.  which 
Is  olten  most  difficult  to  obtain  because  spies 
do  uot  carry  ca  their  activities  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witneaees  but  under  a  cover  uf 
stealth,  because  party  members  trained  In 
deceit  either  decline  to  furiUsh  Information 
or  mlaiepraaent  the  facta  In  an  attempt  to 
conceal  th«  acta  of  their  aasoclatas. 

Question  Is  this  because  you  need  corrob- 
oratlw  evidence  and  this  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  attain,  or  Is  it  because  tbe  laws  at 
present  are  not  clear  concerning  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  Communut  activities? 

Answer.  We  bsve  had  frequent  cases  In 
the  pd«t  where  we  hi»ve  devflcjped  the  full 
facts,  but,  due  tu  liie  pashiifia  uf  tim<>.  the 
fleeing  c/(  wune«bes  trum  Uie  United  btates. 
and  other  niatt-tt,  Y,' :  i\d  our  CJUtrcl.  the 
development    cf    corroborative    evlden<.e    is 


physically  impossible  As  to  the  adequacy 
of  existing  laws,  this  1?  a  matter  not  within 
the  provlnca  of  tha  FBI 

QuesUon.  Have  you  sugResied  from  time 
to  tmie  to  Congress  any  principles  that  might 
be  embodied  in  legislation  concerning  Com- 
munlsU? 

Answer  The  FBI  U  not  a  policy-making 
orgaiUzation  and  the  advocacy  of  specific 
leglslatUm  Is  not  within  tbe  scope  of  Its 
authority.  Tbe  FBI,  however,  has  furnUhed, 
from  time  to  time,  lu  obaeryatlons  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  ways  to  strsngthen  lU 
activities 

Question.  Does  the  FBI  have  adequata 
means  for  the  detection  of  Communists  who 
are  foreign  agents  or  saboteurs? 

Answer.  The  Communists,  foreign  agents 
and  saboteurs  operate  behind  a  smoke  screen 
of  stealth  and  deception.  There  must  be  a 
startln'.?  point  in  every  investigation.  The 
FBI  has  the  means  of  detecUon  If  It  receives 
Bufflclent  Information  on  which  to  predicate 
an  Investigation. 

svasT  om  a  potznttal  spt 

QuesUon.  Is  the  FBI  Interested  In  know- 
ing of  the  detection  of  any  Communists,  or 
Is  it  Interested  only  In  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  espionage  rings  or  possible 
sabotage? 

Answer.  The  FBI  Is  primarily  Interested  in 
those  members  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
might  be  engaged  In  espionage,  sabotage,  or 
who  constitute  a  potential  threat  to  the 
Internal  security  of  the  United  States.  In- 
creasingly, however,  with  the  development  of 
the  outward  maiiifestaUons  of  a  revolution- 
ary movement  In  the  Communist  Party,  tha 
FBI  Is  lntcre.sted  In  knowing  the  Identity  of 
all  Communists  In  the  United  Statea.  as  any 
Communist,  properly  qualified,  might  be  re- 
cruited Into  espionage.  He  may  today  ba 
circulating  peace  petitions  or  selling  Com- 
munist literature.  Tomorrow  he  may  be 
sabotaging  American  Industry  or  serving  as 
an  espionage  courier.  We  are  Interested  In 
Identifying,  thereiore,  every  member  of  this 
International  conspiracy  In  our  midst,  be- 
cause every  Communist  Is  a  potential  sabo- 
teur and  espionage  agent. 

Question.  Would  you.  for  Instance,  have 
an  actual  list  of  55.000  Communists,  or  Is 
this  an  estimate? 

Answer.  When  the  figure  of  55.000  Com- 
munlsU  In  the  United  States  was  niade  pub- 
lic, there  was  cunsiderable  speculation  in 
party  circles  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 
Later,  when  detailed  tabulations  by  SUtes 
VI  ere  made  public,  the  Commuatsts  In  var- 
ious districts  manifested  great  concern  as  to 
where  we  obtained  our  figures. 

Question.  Are  there  many  Comniunl.'ts 
who  have  confessed  and  turned  In  valuable 
evidence  to  tbe  FBI? 

Answer.  An  Individual  who  has  seen  tbe 
error  of  his  ways  and  has  been  converted 
from  the  ensnaring  tentacles  of  communlam 
can  be  as  reliable  as  any  other  type  of  wit- 
ness. Many  former  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  have  t>een  of  Invaluable  assist- 
ance In  our  Investigations. 

Question.  What  motivates  these  Commu- 
nists to  confess  their  relationships  with 
esplonags,  etc.? 

Answer.  What  motivates  one  person  might 
be  a  minor  (actor  for  another  Individual. 
&Iany  influences  affect  these  Individuals, 
causing  them  to  seek  the  truth.  However, 
from  an  over-all  point  cf  view,  one  factor 
emerRes  crystnl  clear:  These  Individuals  have 
realized  that  communism  was  a  falsehood 
and  a  perversion  of  the  truth. 

MANY    DI.SIU-UblONrD 

Question  Do  you  believe  there  are  many 
people  who  formerly  were  Communists  and 
who  now  have  changed  their  views? 

Answer.  Many  Individuals  associated  wltb 
the  Communist  movement — even  some  of 
tho.e  In  hi^h  place.) — have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  this  godlaai  oamflrmcj  and  have 
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renounced  tbelr  allegiance  They  have  tasted 
cf  ccmmunlsra  and  found  the  laete  bitter 
and  repugnant.  Many  of  these  men  and 
women  hoped,  through  Joining  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  to  work  for  a  ■bright  new  world." 
for  pence  and  Improved  democrac>.  But 
these  bof^es  bectime  thattered — for  some 
quickly;  for  others  more  slowly. 

Once  Inside  the  Communist  world  they 
could  see  with  their  nvn  eyes  the  hypocrisy, 
c'ecelt.  and  terror  which  Is  the  essenc?  of 
Marx  ism -Lenin  Ism.  They  recognized  com- 
munism for  what  It  lis— brutal  tyranny 
coated  with  false  hopes  and  promises.  For 
them  there  wa.s  only  one  cotirse;  to  renounce 
communism. 

The  fact,  however,  that  they  have  seen 
the  errors  of  their  ways  and  renounced  cam- 
munlsm  does  not  entirely  excuse  tbeu- 
wrongs.  The  alibi  that  every  person  was 
radical  In  his  youth  cr  was  a  Communist 
sympathiser  in  the  1930  5  is  a  malicious 
falsehood.  The  great  masses  of  Americans 
never  fell  for  the  schemes  of  the  Communist 
svlndlcrs. 

Question.  Do  you  generally  find  that  con- 
fessed Communists  or  confessed  espionage 
agents  are  reliable  In  their  testimony— that 
\b.  where  you  hnve  been  able  to  verify  or 
check  upon  their  statements  with  one  or 
more  witnesses? 

AnFwer.  The  testimony  of  any  person  must 
be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  that  Individuals 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  his  ability  to  ki.cw 
of  what  he  speaks,  and.  from  a  practical 
standpoint  In  any  type  of  case,  the  value  of 
his  testimony  must  be  Interpreted  by  corrob- 
oration. In  each  case  we  endeavor  to  verify 
information  furnished  us.  In  some  In- 
stances the  very  nature  of  the  Information 
makes  verification  impossible,  such  as  a  meet- 
ing of  two  people.  But.  if  one  of  the  Indi- 
viduals traveled  extensively,  or  stayed  In  the 
locale,  these  f.icts,  subject  to  verification, 
can  lend  credence  to  his  story  Weight  must 
be  given  to  the  witness  whose  recital  of  facts 
can  b:;  verified  by  proof. 

Question.  Does  the  FBI  determine  who 
shall  or  shall  not  be  prosecuted,  or  is  the 
function  of  the  FBI  solely  to  collect  the  in- 
formation and  transmit  It  to  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Answer.  The  FBI  is  the  Investigative  arm 
of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Justice, 
charged  with  the  duty  oX  investigating  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  col- 
lecting evidence  In  cases  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  or  may  be  a  party  In  interest,  and 
performing  other  duties  imposed  by  law.  The 
FBI's  function  U  solely  and  exclusively  that 
of  investigation,  to  obtain  the  complete  and 
accurate  facU.  The  FBI  does  not.  at  any 
time,  evaluate,  make  recommendations  or 
draw  conclusions  from  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigations. That  U  the  responsibility  of 
the  Criminal  DivUion  and  the  United  States 
attorneys. 

ruestloa.  Do  you  believe  that  piiUess  pub- 
licity will  be  helpful  in  running  down  Com- 
munists? 

Answer.  Absolute.y.  The  Communists,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  conspiratorial.  They 
operate  under  a  clc>ak  of  deceit.  Commu- 
nlrm  can  be  df feated  by  an  alert  and  aroused 
public  opinion,  conscious  of  the  evils  of 
Ka-ilE'.-Lenlnlst  chicanery  The  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  radio  and  television,  by 
Informing  the  Nation  of  the  true  character 
of  communism,  are  rendering  invaluable 
servlcea. 

I  would  never  fear  communism  In  America 
if  all  Communists  were  out  in  the  open, 
peddling  their  wares  in  the  market  place  of 
free  speech  and  thougr.t  But  they  are  not. 
We  cannot  meet  them  on  an  even  basis  Th-y 
are  working  behind  the  majqucrade  of  hy- 
pocrisy. For  this  reason  America  must  be 
vigilant  to  reccwniae  communism  for  what 
it  actually  Is — a  malicious  evil  which  would 
dc&uoy  this  Nation. 
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Question.  Do  you  believe  that  public  ez- 
poeures  through  congressional  committees, 
when  properly  safeguarded  to  avoid  Impli- 
cation of  innocent  parties,  could  be  helpful 
In  drawing  public  attention  to  Instances 
and  episodes  Involving  espionage  and  other 
Communist  activity? 

Answer.  With  the  laws  of  libel  and  slan- 
der niiUtantly  used  by  subversives,  exposures 
uuder  oath,  with  safeguards  to  protect  the 
Innocent,  are  necessary.  A  private  citizen 
or  even  a  great  metropolitan  daily  paper  does 
not  have  the  facilities  to  make  the  investi- 
gations. Hence,  nr.any  exposures  can  be  made 
only  through  an  official  investigating  com- 
mittee possessing  the  prwer  of  sufcpena  with 
persua.":lve  facilities  such  as  laws  covering 
perjury  and  the  power  to  cite  for  contempt. 

Question.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you 
can  make  as  to  hew  the  public  can  de- 
tect Communists  and  report  them  to  the 
FBI? 

Answer  A  Communist  Is  not  always  easy 
to  Identify.  He  i«  trained  in  deceit  and  uses 
cleverly  camoufl.iged  movements  to  conceal 
his  real  purposes.  But  he  may  frecuently 
be  detected  by  certain  common  characteris- 
tics. He  will  always  espouse  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Russia  over  that  of  the  United  States. 
His  viewpoint  and  position  will  shift  with 
each  change  in  the  Comraunist  Party  line. 
He  will  utilize  a  language  of  double  talk — 
referring  to  the  Soviet-dominated  countries 
a.s  democracies  and  complain  that  the 
United  States  is  Imperialistic.  He  will  at- 
tempt to  infiltrate  and  gain  control  rf  or- 
ganizations and  subvert  them  to  the  use  of 
the  party. 

My  advice  to  the  public  Is  this: 

Be  alert  to  the  dangt^rs  of  ccanmunlsm. 
Report  your  information  immediately  and 
fully  to  the  FBI.  Avoid  reporting  malicious 
gossip  or  idle  rumor.  The  FBI  is  Interested 
In  receiving  facts.  Don't  atiempt  to  make 
private  Investigations.  Leave  that  to 
traintd  investigators.  Don't  circulate  ru- 
mors about  subversive  activities  or  draw 
conclusions  from  liilurmatiuu  you  furnish 
to  the  FBI. 


Be  Sort  It's  Lore  Before  You  Take 
'Em  Fishin' 


EIvTEXSION  OF  RET'IARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

CF  ORTGCN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics.  I  wish  to 
include  a  humorous  article  from  the 
Brook.s-Scanlon  Pine  Echoes  for  June 
1950,  edited  by  my  pood  fncnd.  Paul 
Hosmer.  and  published  by  the  Brooks- 
Scanlcn  Lumber  Co..  of  Bend.  Oreg. 

Sports  fishermen  and  hunters  say  that 
central  Oregon  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
Av,aiting  your  lure  there,  in  more  than 
200  lakes  In  Deschutes  County  in  the  dis- 
trici  I  repi-esent  in  Orepon,  are  big  fight- 
hig  rainbow  trout,  eastern  brock.  Loch 
Leven,  and  Dolly  Varden  which  are  an 
answer  to  a  fisherman's  prayer.  Himters 
may  drive  direct  to  good  game  areas  and 
often  see  deer,  antelope,  elk  or  bear  at 
the  roadside.  Bird  hunters  bag  pheas- 
ants, quail,  ducks,  and  geese  in  this  en- 
chanting outdoor  land  which  varies  from 
towering  mountains  and  western  plains 
to  deep  forest  and  open  ranges. 


To  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  who  often  boast  about 
the  good  fishing  in  their  States,  and  who 
also  bke  a  bit  of  humor.  I  commend  the 
followinc:  article: 

Bs   StTRE   Its   Lo\i   Betobx   Tor    Take    "Em 
Fishin' 

We  are  looking  out  the  window  of  the  pub- 
lic librtiry  where  we  go  to  dodge  a  rainstorm. 
when  we  sec  a  couple  of  touris.  cars  go  by  on 
their  way  to  Paulina  Lake  for  the  opening  cf 
the  fishing  season.  This  reminds  tis  ol  a 
guv  from  Caiifornia  who  comes  up  here 
last  year  to  take  his  new  wife  fishing  on  tneir 
honeymoon.  We  run  across  these  love 
birds  up  at  Elk  Lake  and  we  get  Albert's  side 
of  the  story  one  night  at  his  campfire  while 
bis  wife  Is  over  at  the  lodge  trying  to  buy 
a  bottle  ol  Djer  Kiss  50  miles  from  the  near- 
est town.  Albert,  Just  to  keep  the  records 
straight.  Is  the  bridegroom. 

Her  name,  we  learn.  Is  Dotty  and  she  is 
very  agret-able  to  the  eye,  although  alter  we 
get  to  know  her  better  her  namg.  Is  still 
Dotty  as  far  as  we  are  concerii*67  She  is 
dressed  in  a  bright  green  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  Hollywood  riding  pant*  and  looks  as 
If  she  is  pKDured  into  them  and  forgets  to 
sav  "When."  She  Is  a  menace  for  looks, 
although  she  is  no  great  shakes  for  brains, 
but  with  her  sex  appeal  they  are  only  an 
Incumbrance  anyway.  Albert  Is  a  fisher- 
man of  the  deepest  dye  and  Dotty  Is  going 
to  shrw  her  husband  that  she  likes  to  liva. 
In  the  woods  like  a  trapper  and  catch  fish. 
Albert  gives  her  a  »40  fiy  rod  as  a  wedding 
present  and  she  breaks  the  tip  trying  to 
enear  a  mosquito  the  first  night  out.  Al- 
bt-t  is  a  good  scout  and  loves  his  little  wife, 
but  when  we  see  him  he  is  walking  on  his 
heels.  Love  is  supposed  to  be  tender,  but  so 
Is  a  two-bit  T-bone.  Albert  ha.s  been  on 
a  thousand  fishing  trips,  but  he  confides  in 
us — whst  a  helluva  difference  cne  wile  makes. 
Albert  F.nd  Dotty,  taking  turns,  drive  all 
the  way  from  Frisco  in  a  night  and  a  day, 
so  they  get  here  on  the  opening  Albert  U 
very  anxious  to  get  camfjed  before  dark,  but 
D^tty  refuses  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  Just 
where  she  wants  to  camp.  All  she  knows 
is  the  places  Albert  points  out  art  terrible. 
All  the  campsites  Albert  likes  are  ( 1  t  too 
close  to  the  hike;  (2)  too  far  from  the  lake; 
(3 1  too  many  people;  i4t  too  rough:  |5) 
to  ,  much  shade;  (6i  not  enough  shade;  (7) 
too  wet;  (Si  too  drv":  <9)  not  enough  people; 
(ICi  too  many  mosquitoes  This  too-many- 
mosquitoes  place  is  the  last  one  Albert  can 
drive  to  so  they  start  back  to  look  the  camp- 
ing places  over  again. 

Albert  eXDlains  that  there  are  no  mos- 
quitoes at  Elk  Lake  at  this  time  of  year  and 
that  the  one  that  bites  Dotty  has  been  buz- 
zing around  in  the  car  ever  since  they  left 
Redding  Calif.  Dotty  says  she  knows  that, 
but  as  soon  as  he  stops  here  it  bit  her  and 
that  proves  there  Is  something  about  this 
place  that  put*  them  In  a  fighting  mood. 

Aiberr  drives  back  almoet  to  Deschutes 
Bridge  and  decides  on  the  camping  spot 
Dc3tty  thinks  is  too  rough.  It  is  getting 
pretty  dark  so  you  don't  see  the  bumps  well. 
and  it  strikes  Dotty  as  about  right.  Albert 
gets  cut  his  $75  umbrella  tent  and  dumps 
It  m  the  only  spot  a  tent  can  be  pitched. 
Albert  says  he  is  not  going  to  pitch  the  tent 
here,  he  is  going  to  pitch  It  over  by  those 
willows.  Dotty  says  he  U  not.  he  is  going  to 
pitch  It  right  here.  Albert  whispers  to  us  on 
the  side  to  remember  this  bit  of  strategy — 
we  may  need  It  sometime. 

Dotty  gives  him  a  whole  history  of  Daniel 
Boone  while  he  Is  setting  up  the  camp.  She 
wishes  to  know  If  it  wouldn't  be  best  to  put 
up  the  tent  with  the  door  to  the  east  so  It 
there  Is  a  west  wind  it  won't  blow  Into  the 
tent.  She  wanu  to  know  did  he  bring  the 
butter.  She  wanU  to  know  If  he  isn't  doing 
things  backward  by  driving  the  pegs  before 
setting    up    the    tentpole.     She    cl«irr.s    the 
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in«r«hin*Uow»  »re  tough.  She  «*y»  they 
oucbt  to  h*T»  the  f«htn«  •e»*on  In  th« 
^ttr  wbtn  thty  ^oot  bart  any  moequltoes. 
Mm  r«BMHib«n  ab*  (orgcts  the  coffee.  She 
SOgMBU  aiCht  dtKW«nt  places  wber*  Albert 
fthould  buUd  •  campflre 

Bv  10  p   m.  Albert  is  aUghtly  nut».  but  has 
•U  the  bouaehoW  furniture  unpacked  and 

•  swell  cooking  lire  going  ^^^y  «',^  °°  * 
lacknine  stump  and  cooka  roar«bmallow»  on 

•  itici.  A!b-rt  encourafw  ber  by  saving 
tttva  IS  nothing  Ukt  a  good  tquare  n»*al  of 
Bunhauillows  on  a  camping  trip  and— Albert 
t-  •«  v%  thU  privately— you  cant  talk  much 
«     n  Tcur  mouth  full  of  marahmallows. 

P.ertnily  Datty  dt»po««  of  the  lart  marab- 
BuUcm  and  compUms  that  the  amoke  all 
eemm  her  «ay.  She  malnulnii  that  Albert 
tonflt  the  fire  on  purpo^  th«t  way.  The 
aaoke  drl.'-.s  J»»ck  over  Albert  and  Dotty  says 
It  9Urm  blra  right.  Albert  says  that  when 
b*  M  *  Boy  Seoul  he  Irarn*  hew  to  build  a 
campfir*  ao  th»  tmoke  goes  straight  up.  but 
be  baa  forgo«««n  how  he  did  it. 

Albert  coota  up  a  pretty  good  supper  o. 
tt^aks.  rotate*  and  some  coffee  he  had  put 
m  the  grub  box  himself,  and  finally  they  g(* 
to  bed.  There  is  a  bump  under  her  side  of 
the  a.r  matvreM  Albert  buys  for  the  trip. 
A'  :«rt  wonders  atwut  this  as  he  knows  there 
a**  BO  bumps  under  an  air  mattress,  but  he 
i  .  r.d  changes  sides  with  her  and  then 

1  .p«  there  is  a  bump  under  the  other 

t  re  tto  So  they  get  up  again  while  Albert 
moves  the  b^d  to  the  other  end  of  the  lent. 
Cottv  decdea  there  Isn  t  enough  air  In  the 
mattress  and  unscrews  the  cap  to  blow  it  up 
m  bit.  While  she  Is  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  blow  air  into  the  thing,  all  the  au-  leaks 
cui  and  when  Albert  get*  IntD  bed  he  flnda 
A  IMUBP  the  siEe  of  an  anvil  under  him.  So 
tm  UlfrWl*  all  hu  remaining  breath  blowing 
tl3  the  msttreas  and  falls  over  backwards  In 
•  'dead  f:  mt.  Dotty  U  a  little  peeved  about 
things.  She  figures  she  married  the  guy  for 
me  and  then  finds  out  he  hasnt  any. 

In  trie  morning  Albert  rolls  out  and  makes 
•OCM  coffee  and  when  the  sun  U  up.  so  Is 
Dotty.  Albert  has  the  rods  all  rigged  and  de- 
cides the  w.iter  U  too  cold  for  flies.  He  digs 
out  a  6-lnch  nlghlcrawler  and  hands  It  to 
Dotty.  Dotty  tells  him  to  take  the  boa  con- 
strictor away.  Albert  explains  that  this  Is 
not  a  boa  constrictor:  it  is  the  kind  Of  over- 
growr.  angleworm  the  big  flsh  will  bite  on  at 
this  time  of  year.  Dotty  says  she  does  not 
want  a  big  fish  as  they  object  too  much.  So 
Albert  puts  on  a  smaller  worm  and  Dotty 
•uada  and  looVs  helplessly  at  the  river.  She 
eonplalna  that  the  river  comes  too  far  up  on 
the  banka  and  she  cant  get  close  enough  to 
fish.  She  finally  decides  she  will  fish  oft 
DMChutea  Bridge  because  she  sees  on  a  map 
where  the  river  runs  under  it.  Albert  Is  to 
go  where  he  damn  pleases  up  and  down  the 
bank  and  Dotty  will  catch  the  fish  when  he 
•cares  them  under  the  bridge 

Dotty  drops  her  line  over  the  railing  »nd 
doesnt  even  bother  to  see  where  It  lands. 
There  are  40  or  more  snags  under  Deschutes 
Bridge  that  will  grab  Albert's  hook  before  It 
even  reaches  the  water,  but  none  of  them 
touches  Dottys.  Hers  drlfu  quietly 
through  »U  of  them  and  Into  a  quiet  eddy 
near  the  bank.  Wham!  Just  like  that,  a 
rainbow  about  18  Inches  long  hlU  it.  If  It's 
anybody  else  In  the  world  the  fish  will  dive 
Into  the  snags,  but  Dotty  tlo«««nt  give  him 
0  Cbance.  She  lays  her  pole  down  on  the 
brldg*.  kneels  on  It.  and  drags  him  In  hand 
over  hand,  like  a  monkey  going  up  a  rope. 
Izaak  Walton  rolls  over  four  times  in  hla 
grave.  ,      ^ 

Albert  U  all  excited  and  yells  up  tc  aak  why 
she  don  t  come  down  on  the  tank  where  she 
can  use  her  landing  net.  Dotty  replies  Shat 
■he  U  using  It — ahe  has  ber  lun<;h  In  It. 
Albert  shudders  gruggUy  and  staggprs  off 
down  the  river  to  do  a  little  real  Cshing  all 
by  hlmaelf  and  show  his  wife  up  He  wades 
into  a  hole  and  geu  his  boots  full  of  water. 
tm  works  and  sweats  and  at  the  end  of  S 
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hours  he  has  three  trout  measuring  6'i 
Incbes  wet.  When  he  gets  back  to  the  bridge. 
Dotty  Is  stUl  there  and  has  two  more  b:g 
ones  lying  beside  her.  Also  she  has  lost  her 
hook  Albert  sees  an  opening  and  remarks 
that  she  has  finally  found  one  of  the  snags. 
Dotty  says  she  doesnt  hook  a  snag:  on  her 
last  cast  she  catches  a  Dodge  on  the  back 
cast,  and  on  the  time  before  that  she  hooks 
a  Pontlac  on  the  way  past,  but  It  came  off. 
She  wants  to  know  why  all  the  cars  in  cen- 
tral Oregon  have  to  go  over  Deschutes  Bridge 
while  she  U  trying  to  catch  a  Qsh. 

Albert  finally  persuades  her  to  follow  him 
upstream   and   Ju.st   for   variety    he   rigs   her 
up  a  minnow  outfit  and  baits  It.    Dotty  looks 
at  the  minnow  like  it  was  some  kind  of  a 
yellow  fever  germ     She  wants  to  know  why. 
If  Albert  is  going  to  be  funny,  he  doesnt  put 
on  a  flsh  big  enough  to  be  legal.     Albert  ex- 
plains patiently  that  this  la  merely  bait  and 
that  the  big  flsh  eat  them.    Dotty  wants  to 
know  whv  If  the  big  flsh  eat  the  Utile  flsh 
before  they  can  gro»  to  be  big  Qsh.  how  can 
there  be  any  little  flsh  grow  up  to  be  big  flsh 
to  eat  the  Ultle  fl»h.    This  Is  getting  pretty 
complicated  and  Albert  explains  they  only 
eat  part  of  them.    Dotty  wants  to  know  what 
part.     This  goes  on  for  several  minutes  and 
suddenly  Albert  hears  his  wife  give  a  yelp. 
Albert  looks  back  and  sees  his  frau  Is  hooked 
onto   a   big   one.     Just   some    more    of   her 
"damphool*  luck,  he  thinks.     Dotty  is  pretty 
excited,  for  a  female  like  her.  and  says  she 
wishes  she  was  over  on  the  other  bank.    Al- 
bert wants  to  know  why  and  Dotty  says  be- 
cause that's  where  the  flsh  wants  to  go.    Al- 
bert yells  to  work  downstream  with  him  be- 
cause' the  water  Is  too  fast  and  she's  liable 
to  break  the  line.    Dotty  yells  back  that  the 
water  Is  Just  as  fast  down  there  and  looks 
around  her  wildly.    Suddenly  she  gets  an  Idea 
or  something.    If  Albert  ever  tries  this  trick 
on  a  half  pound  mud  turtle  he  Is  going  to 
lo»e  all  hla  outfit  except  mayhe  his  tent  and 
sleeping  bag. 

The  big  flsh  stays  on  while  Dotty  man- 
handles him  upstream  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  and  finally  keel-hauls  him  Into  the 
only  drydock  in  6  miles.  She  puts  her  rod 
on  the  ground,  kneels  on  It.  and  hauls  the 
flsh  In  hand  over  hand,  as  usual.  Dotty  Is 
so  excited,  but  not  enough  to  forget  to  re- 
mind her  husband  that  there  are  some  things 
he  tells  her  she  still  remembers.  One  of  them 
she  says.  Is  to  always  ease  a  big  one  Into  a 
quiet  eddy  to  land  him.  She  demands  to 
know  where  there  Is  a  quieter  spot  on  the 
whole  Deschutes  River  than  this  one.  Albert 
goes  into  a  tort  of  coma  while  Dotty  takes  the 
t)i\i  trout  out — and  there  Is  her  lunch  soaking 
wet  In  the  bottom  of  the  net.  Albert  sees  she 
Is  daring  him  to  say  something  funny,  but 
while  Albert  Is  brave  he  Is  not  brave  to  the 
point  of  recklessness.  He  does  not  so  much 
as  crack  a  chuckle. 

Well.  Albert  and  Dotty  flsh  all  day  and  Just 
before  quitting  time  the  score  stands  six  to 
six  m  Dottys  favor.  Albert  U  a  little  peeved. 
but  Is  stlil  trying  to  be  the  Ideal  sportsman 
husband.  Just  as  he  Is  ready  to  give  up  and 
go  back  to  camp  he  hooks  onto  the  grand- 
father of  all  rainbows  In  the  Deschutes  The 
strike  almost  tears  his  pants  off  and  Albert 
sees  he  is  In  for  a  struggle.  He  keeps  his  rod 
well  up  and  brace*  himself  to  wear  the  baby 
out.  He  holds  on  for  half  a  dozen  wild 
plunges  and  Just  then  Dotty  catches  up  with 
him.  Dotty  Is  In  a  slightly  sarcastic  mood. 
Aloud  she  voices  the  hope  that  Albert  loses 
him.  Albert  pays  no  attention.  He  Is  • 
little  surly  anyway,  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
line  has  hooked  Itself  around  the  button  on 
his  right  hip  pocket  and  Is  causing  some 
trouble.  Dotty  wants  to  know  if  she  should 
climb  up  the  rod  and  slab  the  fish  for  him. 
Albert  says  If  she  dcjes  she  will  find  herself 
right  out  there  lu  the  river  with  the  flsh  -nd 
the  hell  with  her.  bi  t  If  she  really  wants  to 
do  something  for  her  country  she  can  come 
down  and   unhook   the   line  from   his  rear 


pocket  button.  Dotty  slides  down  off  the 
bank  and  takes  a  look  at  the  tangle.  Then 
she  unsheathes  the  Kit  Carson  hunting  knife 
Albert  gives  her  on  her  wedding  day.  and 
cuts  the  line. 

Albert's   stomach   goes   down   with   a   dull 
thud  like  an  express  elevator  makes  when  It 
snnps   a   cable   and   lands   In   the   basement. 
The  line  runs  out.  the  flsh  goes  down   the 
river    and    Albert    counts    10    slowlv.      Then 
he    counts    20.      It    still    la    not    ^^e    tor 
him  to  sav  anything  so  he  counts  to  12,527. 
Then  he  Just   shoulders  his  rod  and  starts 
back  for  camp.     Dotty   trails   along  behind 
him    and    Is    very    sorrowful.     Slie    explains 
that  cuttlnK  the  line  Is  the  first   thing  she 
thinks  of,  that  If  she  doesnt  cut   it  Albert 
probPbly  breaks  his  $125  rod     Albert  says 
the  hell  with  It  and  let's  go  back  to  camp 
Just   then  Dotty  spies  the   bridge   and   gets 
another  one  of   her  Ideas.     She   Is   going   to 
try  one  more  cast  off  the  bridge  Just  to  see 
What   might   happen.    Wearily,   Albert   says 
go  to  It.  you  can't  always  be  lucky.    You 
cant  alwavs  miss  those  snags. 

Well  Dotty  drops  her  hook  In  and  It 
catches  on  a  snag  the  first  thing.  She  looks 
at  Albert  sort  of  expectantly  and  walls.  Al- 
bert at  first  pretends  he  doesn't  see  this 
phenomenon,  but  then  he  begins  to  think 
that  If  he  doesn't  get  this  hook  loose  pretty 
soon  he  Is  liable  to  be  out  all  night.  So  he 
wades  out  and  unhooks  the  bait.  Just  as 
It  swings  free  a  huge  German  Brown  hits  It 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Albert's  shirt  tall. 
Albert  becomes  somewhat  dazed  and  figures 
the  more  wrong  a  woman  fisherman  Is.  the 
more  right  she  probably  Is. 

Dotty  begins  reeling  In  like  she  wa5  drag- 
ging In  a  grand  piano  and  when  It  gets  to 
within  hailing  distance  she  gives  a  large 
heave.  With  anybody  else,  of  course,  the 
tackle  will  break  and  everything  go  to  hell 
In  general.  But  nothing  breaks,  the  flsh 
goes  forty  feet  up  In  the  air  and  wraps 
Itself  12  times  around  the  Forest  Service 
telephone  wire  which  runs  Into  Elk  Lake 
whenever  Myron  Symons  can  remember  to 
come  down  and  fix  It.  Dotty  looks  at  Albert 
and  says  so  get  him  down,  smarty. 

Well.  Albert  Is  no  Einstein,  but  he  has 
an  Idea.  He  takes  his  hunting  knife  out  of 
Us  sheath  and  he  makes  a  slash  with  It. 
He  cuts  the  line,  grabs  Dottys  net.  and 
waits  hoi>efully  for  the  flsh  to  drop.  If 
the  wind  hadn't  changed,  he'd  have  made  It. 
All  this  Is  a  week  before  we  meet  up  with 
Albert  and  Dotty  In  this  camp  on  E!k  Lake 
and  Dotty  has  not  spoken  to  her  husband 
for  6  days.  Albert  Is  pretty  discouraged 
about  the  future.  H-  wishes  us  to  write  a 
letter  to  Dotty  and  exp'aln  that  he  did  not 
deliberately  let  this  flsh  get  away  Albert 
wonders  If  friends  will  write  In  and  tell  Dotty 
that  he  wouldn't  be  mean  enough  to  do  a 
thing  like  that  on  purpose.  Albert  wishes 
us  to  write  a  note  to  Dotty  telling  her  that 
we've  always  found  him  honest.  He  wishes 
us  to  tell  her  that  he  did  the  best  he  could 
on  that  flsh. 

As  a  last  and  rather  gasping  request,  he 
asks  us  to  tell  Dotty  Just  to  speak  to  him 
again. 


Stalin  Versus  Confucius 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NtW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  hEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  fad  in  this  country 
where  all  sorts  of  wise  and  omniscient 
sayings   were   ascribed    to   the   ancient 
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Chinese  sage  Confucius,  who  lived  about 
twenty-five  centuries  ago.  These  say- 
ing's would  all  begin  with  the  introduc- 
tory words:  "Confucius  say     •     •     *." 

Confucius  Is  today  anathema  for 
Stalin  s  Russia  and  Mao  Tse-tung's 
China  becau.se  of  his  teachings  and 
philosophical  views  on  human  relation- 
ship. In  Formosa,  however,  the  Chinese 
celebrated  a  few  days  ago  the  anniver- 
sary of  Confucius'  birth.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  burning  of  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius by  the  Chinese  Communists  will 
not  eradicate  the  name  of  this  old  and 
venerated  Chinese  philosopher  from  the 
history  of  the  Chme.se  people,  just  as 
the  burning  of  books  by  Hitler  did  not 
erase  from  our  civilization  the  more 
modern  philosophers,  writers,  and  scien- 
tists. In  the  language  of  the  fad:  Con- 
fucias  say  when  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse- 
tuns  are  long  forgotten  or  at  best  are  a 
mere  memory  of  a  weird  nightmare, 
Confucius  will  still  be  a  subject  of  fruit- 
ful study  and  pleasant  reading  for  the 
people  of  China. 

My  thoughts  on  the  matter  are  the 
result  of  a  brief  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  August  30.  which 
fellows: 

CONFUcrus:  Cocntuibevolutionist 

On  Sunday,  Formosa  put  out  flags  and 
commemorated  the  2,50l8t  anniversar>  of  the 
tirth  of  Conlu^ms,  with  Chiang  Kai-shek 
presiding  at  the  ceremony  In  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  administration  offices  in  Talpeh. 
The  sage  could  not — ofDclally.  at  least— be 
honored  on  the  mainland,  for  Mao  Tse-tung 
had  this  spring  ordered  the  burnlne  of  the 
works  of  Confucius,  terming  them  "reaction- 
ary and  antlpeople"  However,  we  have  a 
strong  notion  that  Confucius  ha5  not  been  so 
easily  erased  from  the  past  and  present  of 
China  by  a  fiery  Red  decree. 

The  seutenlious  sayings  proved  and  adopt- 
ed by  men  embody  racial  experience.  And 
racial  experience,  in  tl;e  continuity  of  human 
nature,  can  be  much  the  same,  whether  It 
Is  sounded  In  a  pithy  phrase  In  a  Vermont 
general  store  or  remains  In  teachings  both  a 
mandarin  and  a  coolie  have  tested  and  found 
true.  Confucius,  for  Instance,  taught  a  lot 
about  human  relationships.  These,  he  said, 
"were  continually  being  violated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  men. "  This  statement,  of  course, 
sets  Confucius  up  as  a  dangerous  counter- 
revolutionist  in  the  eyes  of  Moscow's  fol- 
lowers, with  whom  such  violation?,  either 
Individual  or  national,  have  long  been  old 

stuff. 

Mao  Tse-tung  may  have  burned  the  works 
of  Confucius,  but  we  will  bet  bim  any 
mandarins  best  melon  rind  cap  that  for 
another  2.500  years  the  sage  wUl  be  read  In 
China,  where  a  century  Is  but  a  Kremlin  day. 
For  wisdom  Is  like  that.  Fortunately  for 
mankind.  It  Is  a  phoenix  which  survives 
many  historic  ashes  and  many  puppet  rulers. 
a  bit  about  any  Communist  banning  of  his 
eternal  Ideograms. 


Facts  Behind  the  Present  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
a  recent  and  excellent  statement  made 


by  Ed.  Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

Mr.  Wimmer's  statement  sets  forth 
some  truisms  which  cannot  be  denied, 
painful  though  they  may  be  to  some  peo- 
ple who  insist  that  the  only  danger  to 
this  great  Republic  is  external. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  produced 
many  idealists  and  practical  men.  but 
comparatively  few  practical  idealists. 
Ed.  Wimmer.  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
few.  As  an  idealist,  he  believes  with  un- 
limited zeal  that  small  business  is  the 
backlwne  of  free  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  little  people  everywhere  are 
the  backbone  of  civilization.  As  a  prac- 
tical thinker  and  businessman  himself, 
he  backs  up  his  ideals  with  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  building  a  better  America 
and  a  better  world. 

Mr.  Wimmer's  statement  follows: 
Krrp  America  iNnrpENorNT 
(By  Ed.  Wimmer) 

The  real  war  that  Is  going  on  today  (and 
It  is  world-wide)  Is  not  a  conflict  to  deter- 
mine the  military  supremacy  of  the  nations 
involved,  but  Inslcad  Is  a  war  between  two 
ideas.  The  Russlr.n  Idea  and  the  American 
Idea.  Only  one  of  these  two  Ideas  will  sur- 
vive. Which  Idea,  Is  the  most  momentous 
question  that  now  confronts  thinking  peo- 
ple everywhere.  What  most  people  fall  to 
understand,  Is  that  the  answer  will  not  be 
lound  on  the  battlefields  of  blood  and  guns, 
but  on  the  battlefields  of  the  minds  of  men. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  supporting  this 
statement. 

To  begin  with,  suppose  you  put  yourself  In 
the  boots  of  the  Kremllnltes  and  look  at  the 
present  situation  from  their  vantage  point. 
They  know  as  well  as  you  that  an  all-out 
war  with  the  United  States  would  result 
in  great  damage  to  Russian  cities  and  Rus- 
sian industrj-.^'even  If  Russian  planes  were 
successful  In  knocking  cut  50  percent  of 
our  civilian  and  war  industries  with  one 
blow.  They  know  that  before  Russian  troops 
could  be  landed  on  American  soil  that  Rus- 
sia herself  would  be  a  shambles. 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  the  long  time 
belief  of  the  Russian  leaders  that  "capitalism 
will  eventually  destroy  it,&€lf".  Top  Reds  are 
unquestionably  convmced  that  the  social, 
economic  and  political  chaos  which  would 
foP.cw  the  dlstintegraticn  of  cur  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  free  government  would 
result  m  a  Communist  victory  without  their 
firii.g  a  slncle  shot  If  I  were  a  Kremlir.ite 
I  would  hold  to  this  view  and  do  everything 
posfible  to  build  more  and  more  fear  in  the 
United  States,  and  await  the  day  until  my 
American  comrades  could  take  over.  All  in- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  the  Krem- 
linltes  believe  they  can  cause  us  to  forfeit  our 
freedoms  and  bankrupt  ourselves — financi- 
ally and  Intellectually. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  tjeen  a  deep 
feeling  among  great  numbers  of  Americans 
(and  I  am  one  of  these  Americans)  that 
the  Russian  pec^le  themselves  will  liquidate 
the  Kremllnltes  and  destroy  communism  If 
they  are  given  time  to  learn  the  facts  of 
life  and  If  we.  here  In  America,  are  able 
to  make  our  economic  system  ftmctlon  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  by  the  founding  fathers.  The  godless- 
ness  of  communism  will  generate  Its  own 
destruction,  for  there  Is  a  divine  something 
In  the  Bouls  of  men  and  women  that  no 
earthly  power  can  hold  back  for  long. 

Speaking  as  a  layman,  and  without  any 
pretense  of  being  an  expert  In  national  or 
International  affairs,  my  opinion  Is  that  a 
knockout  war  with  Russia  would  cost  us 
whatever  we  have  left  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  govemm  nt,  and  leave  us 
with  some  form  of  totalitarian  control  that 


neither  we  nor  our  children  wotild  be  able 
to  throw  off.  Thla  should  be  clear  becauss 
a  war  between  two  such  mighty  forces  as 
Russia  and  America  would  involve  tb* 
whole  world  and  would  climax  itself  in  such 
chaos  as  to  make  a  world  dictatorship  In- 
eriuble. 

Our  great  debt  has  already  placed  us  In  a 
dangerous  position,  and  failure  to  solve  our 
own  social,  economic  and  political  problems 
(as  well  as  our  failure  to  establish  free  in- 
stitutions In  those  countries  which  we  have 
liberated  from  naallsm  and  fascism)  has  left 
us  with  a  weak  family  of  nations  that  would 
be  dependent  on  us  for  almost  everything. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  victory  for  the 
Russian  Idea  would  have  to  come  from  the 
breakdown  of  economic  forces  In  America, 
and  that  victory  for  the  American  idea  Is 
possible  only  If  we  prevent  such  a  break- 
down. In  other  words,  we  must  prove  that 
the  American  system  of  free,  competitive, 
private  enterprise  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  America  on  both  the  home  front 
and  the  battlefront. 

n  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  reasonably 
correct,  then  the  hour  calls  for  the  utmost 
etatesmanfhip  on  the  part  of  ail  cf  cur  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  calls  for  the  utmost 
statesm.Tnship  from  the  leaders  In  agricul- 
ture, Industry,  finance,  labor  and  all  other 
fields.  It  means  that  no  one  dares  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  the  best  defense  we  can  pos- 
sibly develop  U  a  strong  economy,  free  of 
monopC'listic  f>cwers  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  bureaucratic  controls. 

No  one  Is  more  aware  than  I  that  present 
trends  are  in  the  opposite  direction — In  that 
statesmanship  has  been  lacking  in  most  of 
our  internal  and  international  affairs.  That 
agriculture  ha*  been  losing  its  Independence 
through  subsidies,  controls  and  the  building 
of  giant  combines  of  farm  cooperatives. 
That  trends  to  giant  chains  and  holding 
ccnipanlee  have  been  liquidating  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Individual  enterprises. 
That  bigger  and  bigger  government  has  gone 
far  towr.rd  making  us  a  completely  depend- 
ent jjecple. 

To  halt  or  curb  these  trends  under  present 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  a  colossal  if  not 
Impossible  undertaking,  but  if  marked  suc- 
cess along  this  line  Is  not  achieved,  the 
American  system  of  free,  competitive,  capi- 
talistic, private  enterprise  U  doomed— war 
or  no  war. 

To  minimize  further  trouble  with  the 
Russians,  I  would  let  them  understand  and 
prove  to  them  that  if  they  knocked  cut  75 
percent  of  our  indusUy  In  one  lightning 
b;ow — that  within  houi-s  fleet*  of  planes 
would  take  c9  with  enough  atomic  bombs 
and  pcison  gases  to  erase  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

So  far  as  conUol  of  Inflation  Is  concerned. 
Congress  should  have  the  power  to  Investi- 
gate any  sign  of  unreasonable  profiteering  or 
hoarding,  and  the  Department  of  Jtistice 
should  be  empowered  to  prosecute  and  Jail 
offenders  so  long  as  the  emergency  exisU. 
Control  by  bureaus  are  too  dangerous. 
Housing  controls,  for  example,  means  a  halt- 
ing cf  building,  which  means  higher  renU. 
which  means  more  drastic  rent  controls. 
which  means  political  strangulation  of  our 
economic  system.  Steel,  wool,  rubber,  cotton, 
grains,  refrigerators,  automobiles  and  most 
other  needed  products  are  In  stirpius  or  In 
near  normal  supply.  Before  World  War  II, 
we  were  out  of  everything,  and  a  highly  ac- 
celerated consumer  purchasing  power,  plus 
speculation  and  hoarding,  made  rigid  price 
and  rent  controls  inevitable. 

These  facts  should  be  careftUly  weighed 
before  any  drastic  steps  are  taken  to  put 
controls  on  production  or  distribution.  Too 
many  controU  wUl  be  the  death  kneU  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  smsU  buslne*fie«. 
One  million  closed  their  doOTs  In  the  last 
war. 

My  further  recommendations  would  be  that 
Congress  and  the  President  step  talking  an 
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•U-ojt  war  and  at  art  aelHng  American  Ideala 
■•  f*t  forth  by  the  founding  tatheri.  which 
Ideals  are  not  underatood  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion, hnve  not  been  a  pattern  for  legislation, 
and  have  not  been  understood  or  pursued  by 
American  people  generally.  I  say  this  be- 
cause no  one  can  disprove  the  contention 
thnt  the  American  Republic  was  founded  on 
the  Idea  that,  "no  free  society  can  be  built 
on  any  other  founds' ion  than  one  which 
fuarantees  a  maximum  of  Individual  en- 
terprse  and  a  minimum  of  power  In  lh« 
hands  of  the  few  "  Our  experts  are  unanl- 
miu.s'r  agreed  that  wldeapread.  Independent 
ownership  of  farm,  home  and  orher  ent«r« 
prise  I  with  local  control  over  local  affairs)  Is 
the  only  antldul«  to  private  monopoly;  lh« 
only  antulot*  to  labor  monopoly;  the  only 
•ntldote  to  th«  spread  of  aoclnllam  In  this 
eoHatry.  and  tht  only  antldot«  to  the  apread 
of  eonamunlMn — anywhere  in  the  world. 

Wrtff  •uecvsatut  person  Is  an  advertlae* 
ment  for  capitalism,  and  the  only  way  to 
Increase  the  number  of  successful  persons 
and  still  enjoy  freedom  Is  to  expand  inde- 
pendent enterprise,  which  results  In  a  wider 
choice  of  Job  opportunltlee  and  a  greater 
degree  of  Independence  for  the  working 
classes.  During  the  past  20  years  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  successful  people  through 
Government  spending,  war.  and  after-war 
prosperity,  but  In  doing  so  we  have  actually 
weakened  the  f.ibrlc  of  Independent  enter- 
prise, economic  self-reliance,  and  free  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  that  If  we  had  not  been  a  monop- 
oly ridden  nation  st  the  end  of  the  war.  we 
could  have  taken  a  position  In  Oermany, 
England.  Italy.  Prance — and  every  other  na- 
tion needing  our  help— to  the  effect  that 
those  nations  use  our  assistance  to  develop 
a  free,  competitive  economy,  with  local  con- 
trol over  local  affairs.  Such  Insistence  would 
hare  resulted  In  our  loans  being  used  to  re- 
habilitate farms,  factories,  and  stores,  so 
that  the  people  could  be  put  to  work  to  re- 
build their  own  communities  and  work  out 
their  own  community  problems. 

Is  It  too  late  now  for  us  to  start  such  a 
program?  Have  we  gone  so  far  In  the  direc- 
tion of  giant  labor  unions,  giant  industries, 
giant  banking  systems,  and  giant  govern- 
ment that  we  cannot  stop  and  turn  back? 
My  answer  U.  "No."  and  I  would  begin  by 
proclaiming  at  once  that  the  distempered 
economic  thinking  and  distempered  political 
planning  of  the  past  will  l>e  ended,  that 
while  we  are  preparing  ourselves  on  the  mili- 
tary front  we  are  going  to  develop  an  econ- 
omy that  will  be  a  pattern  for  freemen 
to  follow  for  centuries  to  come. 

Restoration  of  economic  and  political  free- 
dom in  this  country  calls  for  no  radical  or 
harmful  measures,  A  simple  amendment  to 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
which  Congress  passed  as  a  measure  to  un- 
icramble  the  utility  holding  company  com- 
bines, can  be  applied  to  all  holding  com- 
panies doing  an  Interstate  business;  com- 
panies such  as  the  du  Fonts,  A  A  P.  Bears, 
Roebuck.  General  Mills.  Aviation  Corp. 
of  America,  etc.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Maxwell  House  Coffee  Co.  would 
be  separated  from  General  Poods  and  t>e- 
come  an  independent  enterprise  completely 
free  of  contnU  by  any  such  holding  com- 
pany octopus  as  General  Foods.  General  Mo- 
tors, as  another  example,  should  be  separated 
from  du  Pont  control.  General  Motora  Is 
far  too  big  a  corporation  to  be  controlled 
by  another  corporation  and  I  would  ask  that 
Prlgldalre  In  turn  be  separated  frm  General 

Motors.  aK«ng  with  other  corporations  not 
directly  related  to  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles. Carried  out  In  every  field,  a  de- 
centralization program  such  as  this  would 
put  ownership  and  control  of  banks,  hotels, 
factories,  processing  plants,  wholesal»rs.  and 
jm.  the  retail  business  Into  a  new  frame- 
work of  genuine  free  enterprise,  which  would 


automatically    unwind    big    labor    and    big 
government. 

Any  study  of  the  years  preceding  the  crash 
of  1829  reveals  that  they  were  years  of  chain- 
store  expansion  and  years  of  merger  and  con- 
s.Dlldatlon— even  on  the  agricultural  front. 
The  depression  years  which  followed  the 
crash  of  192«  carried  us  to  the  very  brink  of 
dUaster.  from  which  we  were  snatched  by 
Dr.  Roosevelt  and  hU  New  Deal.  During  the 
6  years  that  followed  we  witnessed  a  greater 
transfusion  of  public  funds  from  Government 
to  governed  th;»n  had  ever  been  spent  by  any 
elected  omclal  or  king  In  world  history.  By 
1038.  however,  we  were  diving  Into  another 
dcpresslcm.  from  which  we  were  snatched 
by  the  defense  boom  of  1M1>— and  In  1941. 
the  tximbtng  of  Pearl  Harljor  put  us  In  clover. 
Nine  years  have  gone  by.  Three  hundred 
thousand  American  boys  have  died  Another 
100.000  are  In  hospitals.  We  have  a  •3«0.- 
COO.OOO.OOO  debt  and  a  tax  bill  of  $«0.000.000.- 
003  •.-,  and  at  this  writing  we  are  ad- 

vocii  it  our  1 1 irmer  enemies  be  re-armed 

and  rehabilitated  at  our  expense  so  they  can 
help  us  light  our  former  ally— Russia. 

Do  you  think  we  would  have  gotten  into 
this  mess  if  we  had  taken  God  Into  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  life,  and  If  we  had  held 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  free  government?  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  an  emphatic  "no" — and  If  we  will 
take  God  into  our  hearts  now  and  come  forth 
with  a  program  that  little  people  of  all  na- 
tions can  understand,  this  generation  of 
Americans  may  yet  become  the  beginners  of 
a  new  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Lenin  said.  "Germany  will  arm  Itself  out  of 
existence.  Britain  will  expand  Itself  out  of 
existence.  America  will  spend  Itself  out  of 
existence." 

Two  of  his  predictions  have  come  true. 
Will  he  be  right  on  the  third? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes" — unless  we  mend  our 
ways. 


Lovre  Farm  Plan  Explained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  an  analysis 
and  explanation  of  the  self-financing, 
fuU-panty.  farmer-managed  farm  pro- 
gram which  I  have  introduced.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Membeis  particu- 
larly to  the  provision  which  provides  spe- 
cific protection  in  farm  planning  for  the 
family  sized  farmer.  This  plan  provides 
the  full  100  percent  of  parity  for  the 
farmer  without  doles  and  grants. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced  as 
H.  R.  8509  and  hearings  have  been  held 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

It  should  first  of  all  be  recognized  that 
the  farm  problem  is  a  price  problem  and 
thnt  unless  agricultural  production  ex- 
ceeds demand  there  is  seldom  a  problem. 
When  that  happens,  prices  are  severely 
depressed,  working  a  hardship  on  the 
farmer  and  nonfarmer  alike.  The  cra- 
zy-quilt  economic  pattern  of  booms  and 
busts  in  America  proves  beyond  a  shadow 


of  a  doubt  that  national  income  Ls  always 
at  least  seven  times  gross  farm  income. 
In  the  event  that  It  becomes  necesoury  to 
assure  farm  prices  the  Lovre  "  Gias.s 
Roots' •  plan  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
by  providing:  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  produce. 
Its  objectives  are: 

1.  A  farmer-controlled  plan:  The  pro- 
gram would  operate  from  the  bottom  up 
rather  than  from  the  top  down  as  at 
present.  Farmers  themselves  would 
manage  the  program  through  elected 
county  commlttee.s  and  State  and  na- 
tional boards.  The  program  would  be- 
come operative  only  after  a  two-thirds 
afflimative  vote  In  a  national  ref- 
erendum. 

2.  Self -financing:  Marketing  quotM 
allocated  on  over-all  normal  United 
Slates  domestic  requirements  would  reg- 
ulate sales  instead  of  acreage  controls 
regulating  production.  In  the  even  of 
surplus,  the  producer  thereof  could  sell  it 
only  after  purchase  of  additional  mar- 
keting certificates  from  his  county  com- 
mittee. Proceeds  from  sales  of  addi- 
tional marketing  quota  certificates  would 
finance  disposal  of  surplus  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  self- 
financing  feature  assures  an  agriculture 
that  stands  on  its  own  feet  w  ith  its  head 
high  without  dependence  upon  Govern- 
ment doles  or  subsidies.  Savings  to  tax- 
payers and  recovery  of  money  invested 
in  surplus  crops  would  be  sufficient  to 
balance  the  national  budget  this  year 
and  save  billions  in  the  future. 

3.  Full  parity  to  farmers:  The  plan 
recognizes  that  less  than  full  parity  for 
the  farmer  means  loss  in  gross  farm  in- 
come and  a  resulting  seven-times  drop 
in  national  income.  Producers  would  be 
assured  of  full  parity  on  their  share  of 
normal  domestic  consumption.  The 
National  Board  would  maintain  price 
through  purchases  and  loans  financed  by 
sale  of  surplus  marketing  quota  cer- 
tificates. 

4.  Protection  for  the  consumer:  The 
consumer's  grocery  bill  would  not  sky- 
rocket bcause  the  bill  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Board  to  sell  on  the  domestic 
market  when  prices  reach  105  percent  of 
parity. 

5.  Two-price  system:  The  plan  would 
be  based  on  the  same  principle  used  in 
every  business  today  tsell  bulk  at  parity 
price:  dispose  of  surplus  at  sale  price >. 
The  farmer  would  receive  one  price  ifuU 
parity*  for  his  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption at  the  market  place.  If  he 
produced  sui'plus  and  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  it  he  would  net  a  lower  price  on 
that  part  of  production.  The  price  dif- 
ferential would  be  used  to  finance  dis- 
pa'^al  of  surplus. 

6.  Orderly  disposal  of  surpluses:  With 
money  collected  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
marketing  quota  certificates,  the  Na- 
tional Board  would  dispose  of  surpluses 
by:  (1)  A  food  stamp  or  school  lunch 
plan;  (2)  exports  consistent  with  United 
States  commitments  i United  States 
might  tracie  food  to  foreign  nations  for 
strategic  materials  such  as  rubber, 
uranium,  magnesium,  and  so  forth*; 
(3>  development  of  new  chemurgic  uses 
for  farm  products  such  as  plastics, 
medicine,  fuels  ithis  field  has  hardly 
been  explored). 
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7,  Protection  for  family-.slzed  farmer: 
The  Lovre  plan  recognizes  that  6.000,000 
out  of  the  10.000,000  burliness  imit3  in 
America  are  independently  owned  and 
operated  farms.  Thus,  any  long-range 
procram  must  be  based  around  the 
family-sized  farmer.  In  the  pro:perity 
of  the  small  operator,  the  backbcn.?  of 
America's  productive  and  consumptive 
capacity,  rests  thi.s  Nation's  strength  or 
weakness.  One  section  of  the  bill  spells 
out  protection  for  the  family-type 
farmer. 

P  Coordinated  foll-con^crvatlon  pro- 
gram: Recognizln:;  that  lOil  c  vn^'Civa- 
tion  is  Vital  to  pro«re«olve  p^o^perous 
agriculture,  the  Lovjc  pian  conlemplate-i 
a  comprehensive,  Oovernment-encour- 
atr^d  program  to  protect  liie  Nation's 
most  valuable  resource — the  fertility  of 
the  top  fioll. 

EXPLANATION    Or    OPUUTION 

Farmers  would  choose  their  own  or- 
ganization by  electing  county  committees 
and  State  and  National  boards  to  direct 
the  program  from  the  appropriate  level. 
Tlie  national  board  would  woik  w.th  the 
Secreury  of  Agriculture  who  would  de- 
cide each  year  normal  domeoiic  demand 
of  each  farm  product.  When  prcduction 
exceeded  demand,  quotas  ba.«ed  upon  the 
latter  would  be  established  and  divided 
among  farmers  who  would,  through 
operations  of  the  national  board,  re- 
ceive full  parity  on  this  portion  of  pro- 
duction. If  a  farmer  produced  more 
than  his  quota  and  wanted  to  sell  it.  he 
could  buy  additional  marketme  quota 
certificates,  payinc  enou:.-'h  for  them  to 
finance  food  stamp  or  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, exports,  and  new  nonfood  com- 
mercial uses  of  products.  The  individual 
farmer  would  control  production.  Thote 
»ho  created  surplas  would  uke  a  lo5S. 

The  Lovre  plan  would  operate  under 
the  same  sound  principle  as  a  country 
merchant  u--es  to  sell  hcuse  dresses,  for 
example.    He  sells  bulk  at  parity  price 
and  the  carry-over  he  savos  for  the  fol- 
lowing   season    or   sells   at    a    discount. 
Assume  the  parity  price  of  wheat  is  S2. 
One    farmer    has    a    quota    for    10.000 
bushels  for  which  he  is  ruaranteed  full 
panty.     He  produces  11  COO  bushels  and 
wants   to   sell   the   extra    1  000   bushels 
rather  than  store  them.    Ke  must  pur- 
chase extra  marketing  quous  at.  say  SI 
I)er  bushel,  to  market  this  gram.     The 
sale  price  to  him  on  tlie  market  is  ttiil 
$2  (or  he  could  get  a  full  parity  loan  en 
it>.  but  the  difference  would  go  to  the 
national  board  which  mieht  issue  food 
stamps  good  for  perhaps  75  cents  on  the 
product  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.     Or  it 
might  export  wheat  for  $1  50  per  bushel. 
The  lx)ard  might  also  subsidize  plants 
findin'^  new  uses  for  wheat  at  $1   per 
bushel     Anything  left  over  from  the  e 
operaiions    would    be   returned   to   the 
farmer.    Thus,  the  farmer  would  net  $2 
(full  parity)   on  his  10  ODO  bushels  (his 
quota)  and  anjthing  from  $1  up  on  his 
surplus.    It    would    depend    upon    the 
cost    of    disposing    of    it.     The    farmer 
would  not  be  subjecied  to  governmental 
acreage  controls;  he  would  regulate  his 
own    production    because    the    net    he 
would  realize  from  the  surplus  would, 
from  year  to  year,  decrease  lo  the  poini 
where  he  would  voluntarily  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  production. 


Selling  surplus  or  calling  loans  when 
parity  was  exceeded  would  protect  the 
consumer.  While  the  coasumer  who 
could  afford  it  would  pay  full  parity  for 
his  food  <the  same  as  he  expects  to  pay 
for  his  automobile  or  furniture) ,  persons 
of  low  income  would  participate  in  a 
food-stamp  plan  to  increase  their  dietary 
requirements. 

DrrAJUtO    ANALTbIS    OF    M     t.    1509,    THE    LOVkS 
CRA.-Xi-eoOTit  FABM  BlU. 

I.  Commodities  covered:  A.  Cotton; 
B.  PoU^.toe-s;  C  Tobjicco;  D  P^ood-fecd: 
1.  The  term  '  food-feed  group"  means 
corn.  wh(al,  bailey,  oats,  rye.  grain  scr- 
giium^s.  h.:y.  iiiH.s.s,  and  othtr  ptoducus 
normally  u.sed  lor  hveslock  feedlnK.  and 
hoK.s.  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  cliick'-n 
(•  ::..s.  and  dairy  product  v  2  All  Item.s  in 
this  group  are  treated  e^  on^  3.  Parity 
quotas,  marketing  quota  certificates,  sur- 
plus certificatirs.  disposal  fees  and  re- 
funds in  this  group  shall  be  computed 
and  expressed  in  terms  of  compaiaiive 
units.  <a»  "Comparative  unit"  means 
that  quantity  of  a  commodity  in  the 
food-feed  group  the  value  of  which  at 
the  parity  price  for  that  commodity 
equals  the  value  of  10  biishels  of  corn  at 
parity  price. 

rm±  PARmr  pi-an 

U.  Parity  quota:  A.  Parity  is  defined 
as  parity  price  determined  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  section  301  <a)  il»  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  B.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  direction  of  the  National 
Board  is  authorized  and  directed,  by 
making  purchases  of  such  commodity  in 
th?  open  market  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing such  marketing  year  to  remove  from 
domestic  market  charmels  such  quanti- 
ties of  the  commodity  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  current  market 
price  does  not  fall  below  its  parity  price. 

lU.  National  Farmers  Council:  A.  In- 
dependent agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  B.  Consists  of:  1.  National 
Board:  'a»  Composed  of  Secretary  cf 
Agriculture  and  six  members:  »I)  Mem- 
bers elected  by  membeis  of  Stite  boards 
annually  2.  State  board  for  each  SUte: 
•  a)  Composed  of  five  members:  (D 
Members  elected  by  county  committee 
annually.  3.  County  and  local  commit- 
tees; lai  Established  under  scctioii  8  tb) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended. 

TWO-PalCE     SYSTIM 

IV.  National  parity  quota;  A.  Annually 
the  National  Board  shall  proclaim:  1. 
Quantity  cf  each  commodity  that  will 
be  consumed  within  the  United  States, 
2.  Quanuty  that  will  be  available.  B. 
In  the  food-feed  group  the  proclamation 
shall  be  limited  only  to  each  feed  com- 
modity that  will  he  consumed  or  avail- 
at>  fcr  co"i:.uz:pticn  in  the  United 
States  by  human  beings,  livestock  and 
poultry.  1.  'Feed  commodity"  means 
any  commodity  in  the  food -feed  group 
excpt  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  e?gs, 
and  dairy  products.  C.  The  quanUty 
proclaimed  for  consumption  plus  a 
carry-over  (not  In  excess  of  50  percent 
shall  be  the  national  panty  quota). 


TOLurrrAXT  Aoopnoif 


V.  Referendum:  A.  Within  30  days 
after  the  proclamation  the  National 
Board  shall  hold  an  election  if  It  finds: 

1.  That  the  quantity  of  a  crop  available 
for  sale  will  exce«l  the  amount  to  b? 
con.sumed  B  After  the  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  any  ccmmoditles,  15 
percent  cf  those  who  voted  in  the  last 
referendum  can  petition  the  National 
Board  to  hold  an  election.  C  Only 
those  producers  of  feed  commodities  In 
the  food-feed  group  can  vot*"  or  sitrn  a 
petition  D  Two-thirds  cf  those  voting 
mu'!t  vote  for  the  program  before  It  goes 
Into  effect. 

■BLP-rTMANCIKO 

VT  Apportionment  of  parity  quota.«i: 
A  National  Board  apportlon.s  the  na- 
tional parity  quota  among  States. 
B  State  board  apportions  the  State 
parity  quota  among  counties  C  County 
committee  apportions  the  county  par- 
ity quota  among  producers.  1  In  the 
food-feed  group  quotas  to  be  given  only 
to    producers    of    a    feed    commodity. 

2.  Family  sized  farms  are  to  be  protected 
and  encouraged. 

KZCULATES    MASKFTTI^O 

VTT  Marketing  certificates:  A.  After 
a  parity  quota  is  issued  to  a  producer  he 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  marketing  cer- 
tificate entitling  him  to  market  a  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  equal  to  the  quota 
apportioned  to  him.  1.  It  is  unlawftil 
for  any  person  to  sell,  ofifer  for  sale,  or 
purchase  any  quantity  of  a  commodity 
located  in  the  United  States,  produced, 
or  imported  by  him.  in  excess  of  the 
quanuty  he  is  entitled  to  market. 
B.  When  there  is  a  sale  of  a  feed  com- 
modity for  feed  purposes  to  producers 
cf  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  eggs,  or 
dairy  products  the  purchaser  shall  be 
given  a  marketing  certificate  that  en- 
tities him  to  market  a  number  of  com- 
parative units  of  the  food-feed  group 
equal  to  the  number  of  comparative 
urats  of  the  commodity  so  sold.  C.  Sur- 
plus marketing  certificates  will  be  issued 
upon  payment  by  the  producer  of  a  dis- 
posal fee.  1.  This  provision  is  appli- 
cable to  all  importers.  2.  Disposal  fee 
to  t>e  hi:;h  enough  to  finance  the  differ- 
ential between  parity  and  what  the  Na- 
tional Board  can  dispose  of  the  surplus 
for,  including  administrative  costs. 
ta>  Refund  excess  to  producers. 

MECHANICS 

vm.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

A.  Under  direction  of  National  Board. 

B.  Make  loans  of  100  percent  of  panty. 
1.  Only  on  nonperishable  feed  commodi- 
t:?s.  2.  Only  on  so  much  of  the  pro- 
duction of  any  producer  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed his  panty  quota  plus  the  quanuty 
as  to  v.hich  he  has  pa:d  a  surplus  dis- 
posal lee  on.  C.  Auihcrues  study  for 
insuring  loans  made  by  private  persons 
under  same  terms  and  conciUons,  and 
report  ti  Congre:>s  by  the  National 
Board.  D.  Farm  storage  to  be  used  and 
usinsr  existing  facihues  whenever  prac- 
ticable. E.  Authorizes  purchases  in  open 
market  in  order  to  instire  current  mar- 
ket prices  from  falling  belo-y  parity. 

STEFI-rS  TO  rSETXTL  FXTRPCEI 

IX.  Disposal  of  surplus ;  A.  Export  at 

such  prices  and  in  such  Quanti.ies  as  will 
not   be   inconsistent   vith   international 
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food  and  agricultural  agreements  to 
which  the  United  State*  is  a  party. 
B  Distribution  thereof  at  low  price* 
•  approved  by  the  National  Board  •  under 
proKranu  de«lKned  to  safexuard  health, 
improve  the  diets  of  low-Income  groups, 
cr  encouraKP  the  consumption  by  school 
children  of  nutritional  aBrlcultural 
commodltie>  C  Distribution  thereof, 
at  prices  approved  by  the  National 
Board,  under  pro«rams  designed  to  de- 
velop new  sclenliflc,  chemical,  and  tech- 
nical u.ses  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  and  byproducts  thereof. 
D  Selling  the  commodity  in  the  domestic 
market  at  the  current  market  price 
therefor  if  the  current  market  price  Is 
higher  than  105  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  the  commodity,  except  that 
selling  begun  under  this  paragraph  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  National  Board, 
be  continued  so  long  as  the  current  mar- 
ket price  of  the  commodity  remains 
above  the  parity  price  therefor. 

sea    CONSEBVATION 

X.  Conservation  and  development  of 
agricultural  resources:  A.  Directs  Na- 
tional Board  to  report  to  Congress  rec- 
mendations  for  Government-encouraged 
program  for  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  Nation's  agricultural  resources. 
B.  Recognizes  that  research,  education, 
technical  operations,  and  material  as- 
sistance, financial  and  otherwise,  are 
necessary  and  distinct  elements  in  soil 
conservation  and  development  of  land 
and  water  resources. 


FraDCO     and     Free     Enterprise — Article 
From  the  New  Leader 

EXTIINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

cr    NEW    YURK 

IN  TlIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  30  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr  Piesident.  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  tUe  anti -Communist  publi- 
cation, the  New  Leader,  published  In 
New  York  Stale,  carries  an  article  en- 
titled Franco  and  Free  Enterprise," 
written  by  two  Spaniards  who.  too.  are 
antl-Communlsts.  and  are  associated 
with  the  government  in  exile  of  the 
Basque  Republic. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Franco  a.vo  Free  ENTramisE — The  Dictato* 
Ov*  .Senate  Wants  To  Aid  Is  Pkiusidino 
Ovjai  TH«  Ststematic  Extxxmination  of 
Private  Industrt  in  Spain 

(By  Jaum*  MlravitUes,  frequent  New  Leader 
contributor,  represented  the  exiled  Oov- 
ernment  of  Cat*lonl«  in  tt>e  United  States; 
and  Jesus  de  Oalindea  la  the  representa- 
tive of  the  exiled  Basque  Ooverument  la 
this  country) 

An  American  loan  to  Franco  may  supply 
the     final    pus^     needed     to    malie     Spain's 


economy  completely  totalitarian.  It  Is 
Ironical  that  this  loan— if  vot«d  by  Con- 
gress—will b«  extended  In  the  nam*  of  pre- 
•ervlng  free  enterprise.  Actually  U  would 
result  in  drastic  curtailment  of  private  in- 
dustry and  the  increased  power  of  govern- 
ment monopoly. 

While  moel  American  proponenU  of  aid 
to  Franco  are  familiar  with  the  political 
arguments  against  a  United  States  loan 
(the  weakneaa  and  unp<.pularlty  of  his 
regime,  his  previous  iupport  of  Hitler,  etc  ), 
few  of  them  realize  fully  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  American  aid.  The  fact  that 
Franco  Is  a  poor  risk  for  a  loan  Is  generally 
known;  but  the  planned  destruction  of 
private  enterprise  which  would  accompany 
an  American  loan  has  not  been  noted  by 
either  proponents  or  opponents  of  United 
Slates  aid.  The  plan,  named  after  the  ruler 
of  Spain's  economic  destiny,  Is  called  the 
Suances  plan. 

Suancea,  according  to  Sam  Pope  Brewer 
(New  York  Times.  May  151,  "got  the  idea 
f  om  seeing  the  colossal  enterprise  grouped 
In  Germany  under  the  name  of  Hermann 
Ooering  Works  '  The  consequence  of  this 
Journey  and  the  deep  impression  which  it 
left  on  Suances.  was  the  creation  In  Spain 
of  INI  (Instituto  Nacional  de  Industrias)  in 
1941.  INI  is  the  Instrument  for  Introduc- 
Inir  economic   totalitarianism   to  Spain. 

When  Franco  named  Suances  Minister  of 
Economy  several  years  later,  he  was  in  posi- 
tion to  control  foreign  trade  and.  through 
the  Spanish  Foreign  Exchange  OlBce.  to  regu- 
late foreign  exchange.  At  the  tame  time. 
Suances  retained  his  position  as  head  of  INI. 
Thus  Suances  is  a  Ooering.  Todt,  Funk,  and 
Schacht,  all  rolled  In  one. 

ruin    REStTI.T8 

Suances*  first  Idea  was  to  convert  Spain 
from  a  "flower  garden  and  pantry"  Into  a 
manufacturing  and  industrial  country.  The 
first  part  of  the  plan  was  fulfilled;  that  is. 
Spain  ceased  being  an  agricultural  country. 
Before  Suances.  Spain  produced  4  2  million 
tons  of  wheat  a  year;  only  2.6  million  tons 
of  wheat  have  been  produced  annually  since 
his  advent.  FYom  660,000  cubic  meters,  oil 
production  sank  to  270.000  cubic  meters. 

But  this  "ad  been  foreseen  by  the  Suances 
plan.  The  deficit  was  to  be  overconio  by 
means  of  a  planned  integration  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Argentine  economies.  In  this  way, 
the  Pranco-Peron  protocol  was  born.  In  ex- 
change for  wheat,  fats  and  Argentine  beef, 
Spntn  was  to  send   manufactured   products. 

The  Franco-Peron  protocol,  said  the  two 
principal  protagonists,  Suances  for  Franco 
and  Miranda  for  Peron.  would  give  the  world 

a  lesson  In  economic  Integration  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  Marshall  plan  The  port 
of  Cadiz  would  be  converted  Into  the  bridge- 
head of  America  in  Europe.  The  two  Span- 
ish-speaking countries  would  give  the 
niateriallsttc  and  near-sighted  Anglo-Saxon 
world  a  valuable  lesson  in  political  morality. 

But  the  collapse  of  Spanish  agriculture 
was  accompanied  by  a  collapse  In  Industry. 
Steel  production  fell  from  1,000.000  tons  to 
700,000.  Argentina  lived  up  to  her  end  of 
the  "Procotol,"  and  sent  wheat,  meat,  and 
the  raw  materials.  But  Senor  Suances  could 
not  deliver  the  manufactured  goods,  where- 
upon we  witnessed  the  denunciation  of  the 
"Procotol "  by  Argentina,  and  the  resignation 
and  exile  of  Its  principal  defender,  Senor 
Miranda. 

Despite  this  fiasco,  Suance's  Influence  on 
Franco  and  his  personal  intervention  in  the 
economic  problems  of  the  country  have 
increased. 

INI  was  converted  into  a  state  economic 
monopoly,  competing  dangerously  with  pri- 
vate interests  in  the  economy.  Nothing 
could  be  done  In  Spain  without  Suances' 
approval.    Purchase  of  raw  materials  broad, 

capital  investments  at  home,  decisions  re- 
garding the  new  business,  were  determined. 


not  by  private  enterprise  or  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  but  by  the  arbitrary  fiat 
of  the  new  economic  czar. 
OMCE  Qurr 
One  Incident  in  1»41  made  iht  grave  con- 
flict between  private  enterprise  and  INI  ex- 
plode. On  May  19,  the  Cabinet  dlscuseed 
the  distribution  of  properties  belonging  to 
the  Allgemelne  Elektrische  Oesselschaft. 
Two  groups  of  private  Industrialists  and 
financiers  from  Bilbao  and  Barcelona,  the 
two  largest  economic  centers  In  Spain,  pre- 
sented justified  demands  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  its 
minister.  Senor  Benjumea.  Suances  asked 
that  AEO  be  absorbed  by  the  state  through 
his  INI.  Franco's  entire  Cabinet  opposed 
Suances.  Franco  himself  remained  silent 
when   Suances   tendered   his  resignation. 

The  news  of  the  resignation  of  Goerlng's 
disciple  was  received,  according  to  Arno 
Dosch  Fluerot.  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, "with  open  rejoicing,  especially  In  the 
business  cities  of  Bilbao  and  Barcelona. 
One  of  the  biggest  industrialists  of  Spain  put 
it:  'We  were  all  ready  to  hoist  our  banners 
and  celebrate  our   liberation.'  " 

Franco's  silence  regarding  Suances"  resigna- 
tion and  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Madrid  Agricultural  Fair  7  days  after- 
ward. In  which  he  stated  that  "Spain  had 
to  return  to  its  traditional  economy."  made  it 
look  as  though  Suances"  hour  had  finally 
come. 

But  the  Illusion  was  short-lived.  A  few 
days  later,  on  June  3.  Franco  attended  the 
closing  of  the  national  engineering  congress, 
also  held  In  Madrid,  and  emphatically  an- 
nounced that  "economic  liberalism  had  been 
the  cause  of  Spain's  decadence "  and  that 
the  country  needed  a  planned  economy. 

After  the  sjjeech.  which  constituted  a 
declaration  of  solidarity  with  Suances'  to- 
talitarian ideas,  the  latters  influence  in- 
creased considerably  in  Spain. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  INI  Is 
systematically  destroying  private  enterprise 
In  Spanish  Industry. 

A  private  automobile  factory,  the  property 
of  the  Catalan  industrialist.  Eugenio  Cortes 
(Eucortt.  announced  its  bankruptcy  in  Bar- 
celona and  the  loss  of  30.000.000  pesetas.  At 
th-«  same  lime,  the  creation  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile factory  in  Madrid,  subsidized  by  INI 
with  an  initial  capital  of  600.000,000  pesetas, 
was  announced. 

The  private  bank,  Tusquets.  a  traditional 
Institution  In  the  Catalan  economy .  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  lu  doors,  due  to  the 
state's  faUure  to  help  out  In  the  crisis  pro- 
duced by  the  government-decreed  deflation 

of  credits. 

The    Banco-Hispano-Colonlal.    Catalonia's 

commercial  bank,  was  absorbed  by  the  Banco 
Central,  one  of  the  big  five  In  Spain. 

INI  subsidized  the  creation  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  Andalusian  zone  of  Malaga 
and  created  Internal  revenues  for  the  ship- 
ment of  almonds  to  the  Catalan  manufac- 
turing center  of  Reus — two  mortal  blows 
dealt  to  two  branches  of  production  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

Regarding  the  Basque  section  of  the  coun- 
try, another  large  production  center.  Sam 
P<ipe  Brewer  writes  (the  New  York.  Times. 
June  10) ; 

"The  present  steel  Industry  in  the  Basque 
country  of  northern  Spain  will  suffer 
t>ecause  the  new  project  (INI  steel  factories 
In  the  Asturlasi.  like  any  other  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  INI.  will  get  preferential  treat- 
ment and  that,  though  uneconomic  Itself. 
wUl  force  out  the  existing  prosperous  com- 
panies." 

This  Implies  that  Suances  practices  a 
policy  of  "Industrialization"  which  really 
consists  of  delndustrlallzatlon  as  far  as 
Catalonia  and  Etizkadl  are  concerned. 

Why?  Beonuse  these  two  centers,  the  de- 
cided   champions    of    liberal    economy    and 
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poMtlcal  democrsrr,  are  the  two  principal 
obstAcles  to  Suances  trtalitarlan  plan,  and 
of  his  principal  nupporter.  Oenerallsslmo 
Franco  For  this  reason,  with  the  help  ui 
the  Oermans.  Caulonlas  President  Luu 
Comr>snye  was  »hot.  For  thl»  rei-Kin.  Franco 
prohtbiu  the  profoundly  Christian  Basque 
country  from  using  lu  own  language  in  their 
pr»y<rB  and  on  tbeir  tombctonaa. 

The  Catalan  and  the  Basr|Ue  private  econ- 
cmles — and  their  political  demands  for  de- 
centraUrattOD  and  democracy— are  now  the 
two  principal  obataclaa  on  tbc  road  to  the 
totslltarlan  and  parasitical  Industrlalixatloa 
of  Spain.  American  aid  to  Franco  would  only 
speed  the  march  toward  economic  statUm. 


Propaftoda  I«  Franked:  Pab'iic  Pajri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

KCN.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF    NEBBASKA 

IN  TfTf.  I.OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
r.?cent  issue  of  a  newspaper  published  m 
the  interests  of  cooperatives,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  timely  article  which  I 
think  the  people  cf  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  may 
be  interested  extremely  in  reading. 

This  article  deals  with  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities, 
to  uncover  abuses  of  the  franking  privi- 
leges of  Congressmen  by  reacuonary 
lobbying  organizations,  and  specifically 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  this  lobbying  probe 
were  ninefold. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  article 
itself  there  apptared  a  cartoon  styled 
"Sh-h-h!  No  fair  asking  questions  '  and 
it  pictured  seated  in  a  small  chair  with 
Improvised  stumpy  legs  and  amis,  a 
fiant  money  bag  tied  tightly,  pucker- 
string  vtrise,  at  the  top.  On  the  lighted 
face  of  this  money  bag  was  a  huge  dollar 
sign  and  underneath  this  dollar  sign 
were  the  large  capitalized  words  "Propa- 
ganda Funds  '  and  immediately  beneath 
these  words  were  two  closely  set  eyes 
resemblinK  those  of  a  pig.  an  indented 
nose,  a  (ish-like  mouth,  and  a  stubby  in- 
dex finger  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
center  of  the  mouth,  which  was  meant 
to  indicate  that  silence  wa.s  demanded 
on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Lobby 
Committee  who  faced  this  brutish  mon- 
ster and  held  in  his  hand  a  large  sign 
upon  which  app>eared  the  words  "Inves- 
tiKaticn  of  Lobbying  Activities  " 

In  the  past  it  has  been  bombastically 
asserted,  in  high.  low.  and  intermediate 
places  alike,  throughout  America  that  to 
ask  these  lobbying  groups  or  their  per- 
sonnel any  questions  about  their  entire 
lobby- business  activities  was  an  invasion 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  per- 
sons who  make  these  assertions  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  know  any  more  about 
constitutional  law  than  a  hog  does  about 
a  clean  shirt. 

Just  why  such  a  legally  besmirched 
character  as  Edward  A.  Rumely  is  so 


sacrosanct  that  he  cannot  be  questioned 

about  his  full  lobbying  activities,  or  the 
doings  of  his  organization,  is  difncult  for 
any  sane  person  in  o'ur  land  to  under- 
stand. Ju«t  why  such  pcr.sonageK  a.s 
Mr  Rumely  and  his  ilk  cannot  be  asked 
questiorvs  by  means  of  a  que.siionnaire. 
which  they  may  answer  or  not  answer  as 
they  %oe  fit  could  be  det^-rmined  to  be  a 
violation  of  any  constitutional  rights. 
as  one  high  church  dignitary  recently 
claimed.  Is  still  harder  to  understand, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  state  as  a  fact 
that  the  mere  askin?  of  a  question  by 
mail  of  any  person  is  also  mvadinc  a 
constitutional  right.  I  feel  that  good, 
practical  common  sen.:e.  dictates  thpt 
no  consiituticnal  rieht  whatsoever  was 
violated  by  Mr  Buchanan's  committee  in 
sending  out  their  letter  of  inquiry,  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  E>erson  with  even  the 
faintest  comprehension  of  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  or  could  so  claim. 
The  article  which  I  have  reference  to 
is  as  follows: 

PanpACAND.*  Is  Is.Aini.xs:  Px-buc  Pats — Lobet 

Coauimz   Uncovers    Kuce    Mailtncs    bt 

CCG— -4-Yej^b  Cost     $300,000 

You  foot  the  bill  fcr  distributing  the 
propaganda  of  the  Committee  lor  Constitu- 
tional Government  whetner  you  like  it  or 
not,  according  to  evidence  uncovered  by  the 
Hoxise  committee  investigating  lobbying  In 
W.ashlnrton.     This  is  how  it  works 

Congreismen  elected  and  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers to  cany  on  the  Nation's  business  are 
given  the  privilege  to  mail  free,  copies  cf 
their  speeches,  th.?  Congreasfcuial  Record  or 
a.-y  part  of  It.  all  public  doctnnents  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress,  and  f.fBcial  cor- 
respondence. The  name  of  the  Senator  or 
Represen'&tive  appears  on  the  envelope  ro- 
getiier  with  the  word  "Free   ' 

At  least  five  Members  of  Congress  have 
turned  their  mail-frankuig  privilege  over  to 
ceo  lor  free  maUing  cf  ito  propaganda.  In 
the  past  4  years,  free  mailing  for  this  one 
lobby,  according  to  committee  evidence  hhs 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  l>e'.ween  S24<J.- 

oco  and  saocooo. 

ON    LOBBT    PATIOLLS 

Investigation  by  Benedict  F.  PltzGemld, 
chief  cotinsel  for  the  committee,  shows  th:it 
a  Congressman  not  only  allows  CCO  to  use 
his  franking  prtvlleces  but  also  Is  on  its 
payrcrtl.  He  is  paid  1350  a  month  for  a  regti- 
lar  cclumn.  according  to  Edward  A   Rumely. 

executive   st-cretary  of  CCO       TT.e   column   Is 

then  melled  free  under  his  frank. 

Rumely.  who  v-as  convicted  as  a  German 
agent  in  World  War  I  and  later  pardoned, 
testified  that  during  the  past  4  yea.'s  CCO 
has  sent  out  8  to  10  million  pieces  of  maU 
under  the  free  mailing  privileges  of  Senators 
and   Retresentatives. 

The  H.use  lobby  Investigating  committee 
began  hearings  In  January  In  an  attempt  to 
ferret  out  presstire  groups  of  all  kinds.  To 
make  lobbying  just  as  public  as  Ash  In  a  glass 
bowl,  the  committee  created  shortly  before 
Congress  adjourned  In  1949,  is  inquiring 
about: 

OBJXCTS     OT     P8CBE 

1.  Lobbying  activities  by  unregistered  per- 
sons or  organizaiions. 

2.  Undisclosed  receipts  or  expenditures  by 
lobbvTsts  and  lobby  organizations. 

3.  Undisclosed  Interests  t)ehmd  lobbyists 
and  lobby  organizatlctis. 

4.  Methods  oJ  soliciting  or  obtaining  funds 
for  lobby  activities. 

5.  Methods  of  expending  funds  for  lobby 
acilvuies. 


6  Practicen  and  abuses  of  lobby uu  and 
lobby  organisations 

7.  Specific  lobbyi«u  and  \nth  <,- ^^xni.^' 
ttons  wbrjsc  actlTities  warrant  dei  uied  siudy 
and  investigation 

8  Practices  ar.d  hbuM-<i  of  Ocvcroment 
oflicer^  or  err.p'.i>yee»  l;i  regard  to  lobbying. 

0  Spe.  '.fir  Government  departmanu.  i 
cies.    ottirrn    or    employes   vtaM 
*<•♦!•.  ines  warrant  detailed  study  and  Invea- 
tigation. 


Zionists  Hoaor  President  Tnimaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  KULTER 

or  nrw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFSTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AugiLSt  30,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  :t  was 
my  great  pn>'ilege  to  attend  at  the  White 
House  today  with  Mr.  Benjamin  G. 
Browdy.  the  president  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  and  a  noted 
industrialist  from  my  home  Borough  cf 
Brooklyn.  The  occasion  was  the  presen- 
tauon  to  President  Truman  of  the  an- 
nual award  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  as  directed  by  a  resolution 
unanimously  approved  at  its  fifty-third 
national  convention,  held  in  Chicago, 
July  1-4.  1950. 

The  award  was  given  to  President  Tru- 
man in  recosrution  of  his  contribution 
to  human  welfare,  his  untiring  efforts  for 
democracy  and  peace,  his  fight  for  the 
cause  of  civii  rights,  and  his  historic 
role  in  founding  the  State  of  Israel  and 
the  aid  he  has  given  Israel  since  it  was 
esublished  more  than  2  years  ago.  For 
all  his  efforts  and  zeal  for  these  causes 
President  Truman  has  truly  earned  for 
hunsell   the  title   "The  first  citizen  of 

the  world." 

Needless  to  add.  that  the  President  was 
very  pleased  to  receive  this  award.  In 
accepting  it.  the  President  reiterated  his 
profund  belief  in  the  evenfoal  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  permanent  world-wide 
peace,  toward  which  he  will  continue 
to  exert  his  ever\-  effort.  Since  Mr. 
Browdy  is  leaving  for  a  short  trip  to  Is- 
rael on  Friday  of  this  week,  the  President 
asked  hun  to  pay  his  respects  to  Presi- 
dent Chaim  Weizmarm  and  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Ben  G'orion  of  Israel. 

The  award  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
silver  plaQue.  beautifully  inscnbed.  The 
text  is  as  follows: 

The  Zionist  OacAjnzA'noK  or  Amexica 
presents  t;,i«  award  to 

HaBXT    S.   TEtJMAN 

President  of  tae  United  States 
In  erateful  recognition  and  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation Of  his  invaluable  contribution  to 
human  welfare  ...  his  unt..-ing  effons  to 
advance  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  democ- 
racy everywhere  .  .  .  his  incomparable  iead- 
ersiiip  in  respiting  aggression  everywhe.-e 
tiirougliout  the  world  .  .  .  tls  zealt'J^  ajid 
never-ending  work  for  permanent  world-wide 
peace  .  .  .  his  unj-leldlng  devotion  to  the 
cau.-^e  of  CivU  Rights  in  America  and  of 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  regardless  of 
race,  cclcr  and  creed  .  .  .  hi»  never-to-be-for- 
gutten  part  in  fcundiri^  tlM  6Wta  cf  Ia*el, 
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In  lu  prompt  recognition  m  a  member  of  the 
famUy  of  nAUon*.  and  In  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  lU  political  and  economic  secu- 
rity ...  by  all  of  which  he  has  earned  for 
himself,  according  to  our  (iMpest  conviction, 
the  title  of 

The  rirst  Citizen  of  the  World 
In  tealUnony  whe.eof    we   have   affixed   our 
algBAttires,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Com- 
?nlttee    and     the    National     Administrative 
Council,  this  30th  day  of  Augvist  1950. 

Bbmjamin  O.  Bbowbt.  President. 


Neither    the    Rich    nor    the    Corpoiationt 
Spare  Tr.eir  Tax  Exemption* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  July  1950  issue  of  the  maRMine 
named  "UAW-CIO  Ammunition."  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Union  of  the 
United  Automobile.  Aircraft,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
of  which  Walter  P.  Rcuther  is  the  presi- 
dent, contained  an  article  which  is  a  sort 
of  a  mmiature  who's  who  in  fascism  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  article  I 
feel  Is  of  (Treat  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  6U-»te  of  Nebraska  and  every  other 
State  tn  the  Union. 

This  1%  especially  true  when  one  .stops 
to  con!»ldcr  that  there  la  to  be  elected  thl.s 
fall,  from  all  of  the  States  of  thp  United 
BUtes.  435  M^-mbers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  In  many  of  the 
8UtM.  candidates  for  the  Senate  will  be 
•iMted  also. 

Since  about  84  percent  of  the  press  of 
the  United  States,  os  I  have  hern  reliably 
mformcd  may  be  properly  iL-ttod  in  thP 
Reactionary  column,  and  no  chance  is 
ftfforded  the  voters  in  many  Instances  to 
learn  about  seme  thlnrs  which  the  re- 
actionary Pre'iH  of  the  Nation  do  not  wish 
to  have  publicized.  I  feel  that  tt  would 
be  In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
Republic  to  be  k'iven  the  Information  in 
part,  at  l^ast.  as  disclosed  in  the  article 
Bppoarln?T  on  pages  7  to  12  of  the  afore- 
mentioned ma!;a7ine. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  In- 
formation may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  voter  in  the  Union  because 
it  i.s  .so  important  that  they  know  and 
evaluate  properly,  some  of  the  forces 
which  arc  endravoring  to  influence  the 
voters  in  th?  ne.xt  national  election.  I 
feel  th.-xt  the  Democratic  ConRre.ssional 
losaea  In  several  of  the  States  were  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  personal 
hi-story  of  the  men  running  the  Fascist 
propaganda  mills  of  the  nation  which 
took  part  in  those  elections,  were  not 
brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
some  means  may  be  devised  by  the  lib- 
erals who  work  for  reactionary  news- 
jtApers.  which  I  understand  are  about 
M  percent  of  the  employees,  may  find  a 
way  to  pet  this  information  and  other 
information   into   the   proper   channels 


where  the  voters  may  have  full  and  free 
access  to  it. 

The  article  I  have  reference  to  Is  as 

follows : 

NEn-HEB     THE     RICH     Noi     THK     CoRPOiATTONS 

Spare  Thei«  Tax  Exemptions 
Americas  fxjture:  One  of  the  subsidiary 
propaganda  organizations  of  Mervln  Hart  s 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 
It  sponsor*  a  radio  program  called  Ameri- 
cans Speak  Up.  which  Is  carried  as  a  "public 
servlre  •  by  80  radio  stations  in  30  Slates  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  fund-raising 
telegram  for  this  organization  started  since 
America  First  went  berserk. 

Robert  Lund.  Lister. ne  millionaire  and 
sachrm  In  the  NAM.  who  has  been  associat- 
ed with  almost  every  Fascist  organization 
started  since  America  First  went  berserk. 

Ragnar  Humniell,  Texas  cement  manufac- 
turer. 

J  Howard  Pew.  Pennsylvania  oil  million- 
aire and  shipbuilder,  who  Is  the  financial 
mainstay  of  the  Republican  Party  la  Penn- 
sylvania and  contributor  to  election  cam- 
paigns on  the  side  of  reaction  In  places  like 
Florida.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  any- 
where else  money  can  tip  over  a  liberal. 
Charles  R.  Hook,  otecl  company  executive. 
Edward  F.  Button,  Wall  Street  broker,  also 
on  the  directing  Ijoard  of  most  Fascist  or- 
g.-\nizatlons.  and  leading  figure  In  the  Free- 
dom Foundation,  which  has  Valley  Forge  as 
Its  address  and  which  awards  prizes  each  year 
for  the  best  "free  enterprise"  prcpa£;anda. 
l.nmmot  DuPont.  one  of  the  oldest  and 
weirdest  DuPont  brothers. 

American  Medical  Association:  The 
closed-shop  union  of  doctors  In  the  United 
States,  which  asaeiwes  doctors  $25  a  year  to 
lobby  against  a  national-health  program  for 
the  American  people.  As  part  of  Its  cam- 
paign It  U  working  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Peal  Estate  Boards,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government,  and  simi- 
lar organizations.  It  cooperated  with  the«e 
organizations  in  forming  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Limit  Federal  Taxing  Powers.  Ed- 
ward Rumely,  testifying  befofe  the  Houn« 
Lobbying  Committee,  declared  that  several 
Btat*  medical  nisoclnMons  hsd  b<ni<'ht  copies 
(-f  the  John  T,  flynn  bcmk,  n>«  Bo«d 
Ahead,  and  dlstrltmlM  it.     M  Chllds. 

(HUt.d    in    the    Co«aaMION^  nn.    de- 

rlirccl  thit  AMA  had  distributed  1,000.000 
CI  pies  of  this  b<xjk.  The  AMA,  which  report- 
ed lobbying  txpendttures  of  |l,SOO,000  in 
1040,  now  operates  the  blggMt  lobby  slush 
fund  In  the  United  States. 

Biirger.  Harry:  W»»hlnBlon  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Economic  Council  (one  of  the 
or;iaiilzatlon8  run  by  Mervlu  K  Hart,  self- 
ci'i.fessed  Fascist  and  letter-writing  crony  of 
two  of  the  oldest  and  wlerdeat  DuPonts). 
At  iho  same  time  Barger  was  a  paid  lobbyist 
fvir  the  National  Economic  Council  he  was 
employed  by  Republican  Representatives. 

Benson.  George:  A  "doctor"  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  a  nonaccredlted  "college  '  at  Searcy. 
Ark.  With  funds  contributed  by  Allls-Chal- 
mers,  Ocnernl  Motors,  and  other  big  corpora- 
tions, Harding  College  produces  movies,  turn- 
over  talks,  and  radio  programs  In  Hollywood 
that  emphasize  how  harmful  It  U  for  work- 
ers to  get  .wage  Increases,  how  health  Insur- 
ance Is  communistic,  and  how  the  Fair  Deal, 
the  BrltUh  Labor  Government,  and  Russian 
communism  are  Identical.  Through  a  tie-up 
with  the  big  movie  companies  the  films  are 
sho«m  as  shorts  In  many  theaters  Radio 
stations  broadcast  the  radio  programs  ns  pub- 
lic service  presentations.  GM,  AlUs-ChHl- 
mers,  and  other  corporations  force  their 
workers  to  listen  to  the  turn-over  talk  pres- 
entatlons.  A  speech  by  Benson  was  run 
Into  the  CoNGEEssJoNAL  Record  and  reprinted 
and  franked  around  the  country  by  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 
The  speech  made  the  point  that  the  more 
education  people  have,  the  more  crime  and 


the  more  communism  you  have.  Benson  op- 
poses Federal  aid  to  education. 

Books:  Books  distributed  by  the  Commit- 
tee lor  Constitutional  Government   Include: 

Why  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  by  Irving  G. 

McCann.  ^      .,,».. 

Compulsory    Medical    Care,    by    MelcrJor 

Pa'y'  ^   . 

The  Road  Ahead,  by  John  T.  Flynn. 

Constitution    of    the    United    States,    by 
Thomas  James  Norton. 
Hunter's  Revolution. 

Labor  Monopolies  or  Freedom,  by  John 
Scovllle. 

Book  sales  by  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  have  fallen  off  substan- 
tially since  the  committees  activities  have 
had  some  light  put  on  them. 

Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment: Now  being  investigated  by  the  House 
Lobbying  Committee.  According  to  congres- 
sional reports  It  s;;ciu  more  money  for  lobby- 
ing than  any  other  United  States  organiza- 
tion except  the  American  Medical  Association. 
It  spent  »620.632  In  1949  against  AMAs 
•  1.500,000.  Has  spent  »5.500.0OO  In  7  years. 
Irenee  du  Pont  gave  the  organization  SI  1,000 
In  1949.  Other  contributors  Included  J  How- 
ard  Pew  and  Edward  F.  Hutton.  Wall  Street 
broker  and  America  Flrster.  Claims  people 
we  have  inspired  helped  defeat  In  the  last 
elections  a  Florida  and  North  Carolina  Sena- 
tor. Distributed  60.000  copies  of  John  T. 
Flynn  book.  The  Road  Ahead,  in  North  Caro- 
lina during -campaign. 

Two  basic  techniques:  (1)  to  publish  anti- 
labor,  problg  business  books,  and  persuade 
rich  men  and  corporations  to  buy  them  and 
distribute  them  to  schools,  libraries, 
churches,  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  (Rumely,  acting  head  of  the  outfit, 
gels  4  percent  commission  on  every  book 
sold:  field  sgents  of  the  outfit  get  up  to  10 

percent  on  every  book  soldi.     

(3)  To  get  reactionary  CiillglMSn^en  to 
read  speeches  it  prepares  into  the  CoNcats- 
sioNAL  Rkcobo,  and  then  to  get  reprints  from 
the  RBcoRO  and  mall  them  out  by  the  freight 
carload  free  over  the  signatures  of  the  Con- 
grtumen. 

Dresa«r,  R  B  r  National  Republican  Com- 
mitteeman from  Rhode  UI.Mid.  jK^rr  In  N*- 
tlonal  A«»oclatlon  of  MunuLicturers  deci- 
sions, who  asked  Edward  Rumely  what  the 
NAM  ought  to  do  to  pass  the  twenty-second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  lower 
tnxeii  DO  the  rich.  Rumely  t<>id  him  to  keep 
the  NAM  out  of  sight.  In  November  1948, 
Dresser  prodded  Rumely  to  get  the  Commit. 
tee  for  Conttitiitlonal  Government  v 
harder  against  reenactmenl  of  a  rent 
law.  Besides  Dressers  coofdln«lln^  ncuv- 
Ity,  other  evidence  which  revraU  the  NAM 
tle-up  with  the  Commute  •  for  Con»tltutlon.il 
Government  (In  addition  to  the  Interlocking 
officers  and  powers i  is  the  distribution  by 
NAM  of  the  Flynn  t>ook.  The  Road  Ahead. 

Du  Pont.  Ircn^e  and  Lammot:  Two  of  the 
oldest  and  weirdest  members  of  the  du  Pont 
family,  whose  private  empire  Included  sub- 
stantial holdings  in  the  Ger.eral  Motors  Corp.. 
the  du  Pont  Co..  United  States  Rubber.  Rem- 
ington Rand,  and  substantial  chunks  of  the 
rest  of  America. 

Iren^  and  Lammot  are  the  chief  financial 
backers  of  both  the  Committee  J   :  tu- 

tlonal  Government  and   the  Na;  ">n- 

omlc  Council,  through  the  letters  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  House  Lobby  Committee  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  brothers  du  Pont  are 
under  the  hypnotic  sway  of  Mervln  K.  Hart. 
of  the  National  Economic  Council,  at  the 
moment. 

Records  show  up  •24.000  they  gave  to  the 
National  Economic  Council  In  1945  47.  In 
1948-49.  Ir*n*e  put  up  gaa.OCO  more. 

Lammot.  when  asked  to  solicit  100  to  ?00 
leading  American  corporations  for  the  Nat- 
ional Economic  Council,  refused,  because. 
"I  cannot  individually  solicit  contributions 
from  corporations  when  I  well  know  that  the 
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iny  with  which  I  have  spent  most  ot  my 
working  life,  namely,  the  du  Pont  Co.,  In  all 
probability  will  not  comply." 

Irt^nees    letters    to    Mervln    Hart    did    not 

■how  luch  aeusltlvlty.  They  dealt  with  the 
details  of  gaCtlng  tax  exemptions.  In  one 
ciue.  when  Ir^nfee  thoughtieasiy  made  a  con- 
tribution which  coiUd  not  be  deducted,  he 
got  Into  a  long  correspondence  that  ended 
up  with  Hart  agreeing  to  falsify  his  records 
to  make  the  tax  saving  for  Irenc-e. 

Plynn.  John  T.r  Former  New  Republic 
•dltor.  who  once  wrote  brilliant  articles  and 
books  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  most 
of  the  leglalatlon  for  which  the  Fair  Deal 
stands  today.  Originally  sincerely  op;x36ed 
to  war.  he  took  a  violent  dislike  to  President 
Booaerelt.  and  gradually  shifted  over  to  be- 
eone  a  violent  Roosevelt  hater 

He  began  his  Journey  toward  the  Fascist 
madness  by  )olnlng  America  First,  and  as 
each  of  his  txx^ks  attackln?  Roosevelt  has 
come  out,  he  has  moved  farther  and  farther 
away  from  his  first  principle)-. 

His  the  Road  Abend,  which  has  now  t>e- 
come  the  most  effective  publication  of  the 
propaganda  cartel,  has  been  distributed  In 
the  millions  of  copies  by  the  extremely  rabid 
rtcfa. 

Pranking  privilege:  United  States  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  under  the  law  may 
■end  letters  through  the  mall  free  If  the 
letters  carry  their  simaturea  In  the  upper 
right-hand  comer.  This  franking  privilege 
la  supposed  to  be  used  only  to  send  out  mall 
ta  eonnectlon  with  the  CongnMBten's  oAdal 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govem- 
meut,  the  National  Economic  Council,  and 
the  other  iihibI— lliiiis  in  the  proprganda 
cane!,  gel  Congressmen  to  send  out  cartel 
pirop«c*Qda  over  their  franks. 

In  1949  the  Committee  for  Conatttutlonal 
Government  admltud  that  It  sent  out  2.853.- 
000  plMca  ot  maU  free,  with  2.450XXX)  piec«s 
going  out  ov«r  the  frank. 

Over  4  years  the  eight  to  ten  million  pieces 
of  free  man  admitted  to  have  been  sent  over 
eoagrCMlaMrf  tnxUu  have  ooat  taxpayers  tM- 
tVMS  tMOjOM  and  MOOiJOO.  Actually  Houm 
Lobbying  CommltU'e  inveatlgators  believe 
more  than  •OJWO.OOO  piece*  oX  maU  have 
bMB  Mut  out. 

Tb«  (ree-nati  racket  waa  diaoovarad  when 
CIO  Hotiatng  Oommittaa  DIraetor  Lao  Oood- 
a»ait  lost  hi*  way  in  the  baaamaot  et  the 
Capitol  tms  flight  and  stumbled  on  anmifh 
of  the  frarked  free  mall  to  Oil  a  freight  car. 

Fruehaur.  Harvey:  Of  the  Fruehauf  Tra:ler 
Co .  long-tim*  antlunlcn  employer,  many- 
ttm*  nolator  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions law.  who  eent  out  a  money  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  for  Conatitut'onal 
Government.  In  which  he  tald  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  "was  second 
only  to  the  Nattcnal  Association  of  Manu- 
In   getting   what    It   wanted    from 


Gannett.  Prank:  Millionaire  publisher  of  a 
string  of  21  newspaper  and  farm  magazine, 
who  ptit  up  the  money  for  the  Committee  for 
Oonatltuttonal  Govcrrment  when  It  was 
formed  In  1W7  as  the  National  Committee  To 
Uphold  the  Constitution.  Testified  before  a 
Eotiae  cf  Representatives  committee  In  1944 
that  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment was  spending  asOO.OOO  a  year  to  pro- 
tect free  enterprise  and  to  smear  the  New 
Deal.  Told  the  House  cf  RepresenUtlves 
committee  that  up  until  1944  the  Committee 
for  CrTistttutlonal  Government  had  put  out 
eO.COO.OOO  pieces  of  Uterature  opposing  the 
New  Deal. 

Hart.  Mervln  K. :  President  cf  the  National 
Economic  Council.  A  self -confessed  Fascist. 
he  also  has  a  grade  lat)el  from  the  Ameri- 
canism committee  of  the  Illinois  American 
Ligton.  which  called  him  a  native  Fascist. 

Be's  a  key  guy  because  of  his  intimate  re- 
lationship with  Irenee  and  Laaimot  du  Pont, 
which  assures  him  almost  unlimited  funds. 


and  which  at  the  same  time  enables  him  to 
hit  up  other  millionaires  in  the  country  with 
the  E)u  Pent  seal  of  approval. 

In  1940.  he  declared  that,  "I  wonder  some- 
times If  one  of  the  causes  of  our  trouble  to- 
day does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  overdrllled  Into  believing  we  are  a 
democracy  " 

He  told  the  House  Lobby  Committee  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  abolishfd  te- 
caufe  the  Justlc«>8  are  all  Socialists  and  that 
they  should  be  barred  from  holding  Judicial 
office. 

A  powerful  money  raiser,  his  letters  to  the 
Du  Fonts  show  hew  he  ojjeraies.  First,  he 
promoted  dough  from  Lammot  du  Pent.  On 
the  strength  of  that  he  hit  up  Irenee  cu 
Pont.  Then  with  the  Du  Por.ts  in  the  baz.  he 
get  them  to  write  letters  to  their  pais  asking 
them  to  contribute.  As  contributions  came 
In,  he  wrote  to  the  E>u  Ponts  about  them 
to  see  if  he  couldn't  promote  some  extra 
change  by  exciting  their  sense  of  competi- 
tion. 

To  give  them  something  to  contribute  for. 
be 

1.  Showed  the  Du  Ponts  how  they  could 
contribute  and  pay  for  their  contributions 
out  of  their  taxes. 

2.  Changed  the  records  of  his  organization 
to  enable  Ir*n^  du  Pont  to  take  a  tax  dedtK- 
tlon  Hart's  records  showed  he  wasnt  entitled 
to. 

3.  Proposed  that  Ir*n*e  du  Pont  finance 
adciltlcnsl  lobbyir.g  In  Washington. 

4  Su«r«fcsted  the  Du  Pcnts  pay  an  organizer 
to  set  up  FsscLst  Fives,  committees  of  five 
men  in  each  community,  to  work  en  school 
boards,  churches,  colleges.  They  will  serve 
a?  a  nucletis  around  which  perhaps  a  acore 
or  two  of  men  can  presently  be  gathered  to 
fight  for  things  that  are  American. 

5.  Hoped  that  the  Du  PonU  pay  for  canned 
ed."."-rl6l  service  to  go  to  country  papers,  for 
a  speakers*  biu-cau,  and  for  a  service  which 
would  help  people  write  letters  to  newa- 
p«S>ers. 

Eesldcs  milking  the  Du  PonU.  Hart  runs 
the  half  doaen  or  so  organizations  connected 
with  tba  Matlonal  Beoooinic  Couoell. 

Interlocking  directorate:  The  American 
Medical  AesocUtlon  and  the  real-estate  lob'jy 
are  new  racrtUU  to  the  propaganda  cartel 
that  has  rrown  up  out  of  tba  nlflK  aoil  of 
America  Pirst.  the  National  looDoalc  Oeun- 
cit,  and  the  Committee  (or  ConetUutlotuil 
Oovemmeot, 

Now  ah  these  organlxatkms  are  linked  to- 
gether in  the  Matlonal  Committee  to  Limit 
Federal  Taxing  Powers,  But  before  the  new 
recruits  came  In  the  propaganda  cartel  out- 
fits were  closely  linked  up  with  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  &nd  witli  each 
other. 

Three  directors  of  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  are  also  directors  of 
the  National  Economic  Cotmcil 

Their  personnel  are  woven  back  and  forth 
throvigh  these  organizations  (among  others) : 

American  Enterprise  Association. 

America's  Future 

Constitution  and  Free  Enterprise  Founda- 
tion. 

Foundation  for  Economic  Education. 

Plshters  for  Preedom. 

Public  Affairs  Institute  mot  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  which  is  legitimately  con- 
cerned With  public  affairs). 

fipiritual  Mobilization. 

national  Ccuncll  of  Profit-Sharing  Indus- 
tries. 

How  and  why  they  operate  ie  explained  by 
Lammot  du  Pont,  one  cf  the  weirdest  and 
oldest  Du  Ponts.  who  wrote  to  C  O  Hedges, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe,  of  Birmingham.  Aia  .  on  Febrtiary  7. 
1949  (and  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mer\in 
K.  Hart:  "To  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
public  education,  sound  views  have  to  be 
put  m  a  form  that  the  public  will  read  more 
or  less  inad^ei-iei-tly     •     •      •     :iat   l£  cr-e 


of  the  reasons  why  a  multiplicity  of  orgar.!- 
Batlons.  such  as  Spiritual  Mobilization,  the 
Foundation  lor  Economic  Education  and  the 
National  Council  of  Profit-Sharing  Indus- 
tries is  effective,  rather  than  wasteful.  Each 
one  appeals  to  a  certain  area  but  no  one 
appeals  to  all  of  them  I  think  the  National 
Economic  C-ouncll  has  a  certain  Eudlence 
•  •  •  It  acta  as  a  catalyst  on  the  ctber 
organlzatioiis  and  people  " 

Kamp  Joseph:  Executive  vlcf  president  of 
the  Constitutional  Educational  Lesg'ae.  who 
has  been  In  the  hate  racket  since  1919.  He 
If  now  servine  a  4-month  Jail  sentence  for 
refusing  to  give  any  farts  about  his  creaal- 
zatlon  to  ano'her  congressional  committee 
that  was  condurting  an  investigation  of 
propaganda  activities  6  years  pco  The  Sup- 
reme Court  just  refused  to  hear  hi.^  appeal. 

Kamp  has  also  refused  tr  r.i.swer  questions 
fo-  the  Buchanan  committee 

Kamp's  materia!?,  which  are  artl-Semitlc 
and  anti-Negro,  used  to  turn  up  every  time 
wage  earners  tried  to  organize  Ic  unions. 
Now  they  circulate  chiefly  la  the  South  dur- 
ing union  camp>alen= 

King  Willford  I  •  ChPlrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Goverrment.  a  re- 
tired New  York  Unlver?:ty  ecc:.^r;.i:s  prrfee- 
sor.  who  f'^T  many  year«  has  appeared  before 
congressional  committees  f^  te.'tify  aeamst 
minimum  wage  laws,  unions,  taxes  on  the 
rich,  rent  controls.  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sentinel,  a  newsletter  of  the 
Committee  fcr  Constitutional  Government, 
he  declared  that  the  country  should  "sacri- 
fice the  prlvliege  of  knowing  how  our  Repre- 
seiitaMves  vcte  "  What  Is  needed,  he  f.'i.  is 
a.,  "electric  machine  that  would  record  the 
total  and  nothln^r  elv  "  By  this  method. 
he  aald.  it  would  be  poeeible  to  get  a  Congress 
that  would  vote  against  unemployment  com* 
pene-tlon. 

Millionaire* :  Prized  praweeslon  of  the  C'>m- 
mi.tee  for  Oooatltmional  Ooeammant  la  a  list 
of  10.171  ■HniBBa»M  to  whoa  It  aanda  fund- 
rautng  letters,  somettmes  over  tbe  signsttirsa 
of  people  tOie  two  of  the  <ddaat  and  walrdaet 
Du  PrnitJi,  lr*n*e  and  Lammot  The  com- 
mittee *lio  has  another  list  of  1,000  peraoni 
who  have  from  aAOO.OOO  to  a  million  bucks 
In  their  bank  account*. 

Nat.oitait  Committee  To  Xisitt  Ffderal  Tax- 
ing Powers-  A  stiparloOby  wMek  laciiidaa 
the  National  Aaaoclattaoo  of 
Matioaai 
aettebani 

American  BaUU  Federation,  National  Tas 
Equality  Laafftw  (phony  small -bustneei  or- 
ganlaation,  financed  bv  blr  business,  which 
the  lobbying  committee  showed  propagan- 
dizes against  eocperatives i .  Conference  en 
American  SmaU  Business  Organizations.  Op- 
timists Intematlotial.  and  the  Amer.caa 
Medical  Association. 

This  organization  was  formed  to  pass  the 
twenty-aecond  amendment  to  the  Coristltu- 
tlon,  which  would  reduce  the  taxes  of  the 
rich  and  cripple  the  Government.  The 
anaendment  was  criginaily  dreamed  up  by 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. The  promise  cf  lower  taxes  In  this 
amendment  was  used  as  sucker  bait  to  get 
the  nch  to  support  the  Committee  lor  Con* 
stituticnal  Government.  Important  organic 
zatlon  because  it  shows  how  the  AV'A.  the 
Real  Estate  Lobby  and  the  crac k-b'aln  prop- 
aganda cartel  all  work  together 

Lobbying  law:  Prjpa^randa  cartels  conceal 
their  activities  In  many  ways. 

Some  important  methods: 

1.  Under  the  Federal  law  applying  to  lob- 
bies, they  n.ust  repc.-t  all  contributions  of 
aoOO  or  more.  To  eet  around  this,  the  Com- 
mittee lor  Constltutic.nal  Go^-ernment  asks 
that  contributors  give  it  «.430.  Then  no 
names  are  £ied. 

2.  Supporters  of  these  oreanlzatlons  kick 
In  dough  by  buying  the  publications  of  the 
organizations  and  giving  them  away.  S?.:es 
con't  have  to  be  reported,  contribu'i'jr    Co, 
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8.  By  OTRftnliliMj  stoofre  organlz«tlont.  the 
propaganda  cartels  make  It  poaslble  for 
some  ot  their  org.xnlBatJona  to  operate  with- 
out any  Oo%emment  aupervlalon.  Thus  the 
Foundation  for  Kconomlc  Education  supplies 
distortions  to  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil, the  real-eaUU  lobby,  and  the  entire  net- 
work. But  since  It  does  no  lobbylnK.  and 
operates  as  a  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion. It  can  set  itself  up  so  that  donations 
to  tt  are  tax-exempt  and  »o  that  no  rept>rt  to 
CongrcM  need  b«  made  of  tu  Income.  The 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  has  a 
S300.000  annual  budget  which  U  supplied  to 
If  by  Chrysler.  Du  Pont.  Ford.  General  Mo- 
tors. Ubby-Owens-Pord.  GE.  StandP.rd  Oil 
of  New  Jersey.  Champion  Spark  Plug,  Auto- 
Ute.  Nash-Kelvlnator.  and  tlmliar  com- 
panies. Including  many  so-called  charity 
foundations. 

National  Economic  Council:  Mfrvln  K. 
Mart  s  propaganda  meal  tickets,  the  cixt- 
dinatlng  center  for  a  half  dozen  other  reac- 
tionary propaganda  mills. 

The  National  Economic  Council: 

1.  Supplies  speeches  to  reactionary  persons. 

2.  Agitata*,  the  very  rich  attout  the  daneers 
of  socialism,  communism,  and  the  handout 
state. 

3.  Gets  them  In  a  state  of  mind  where  they 
cooperate  In  the  legislative  programs  of  the 
corporation  personalities  who  stand  behind 
these  activities. 

4.  Prepares  and  distributes  misleading 
WftCtlonary  materials  and  news  letters  to 
Khools.  key  c/Ommunity  people,  newspapers, 
magazlne«v.and  radio. 

6.  Acu  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  all 
the  specialized  propaganda  centers  <  which 
operate  masked  as  research  orcanizatlons. 
tax  organizations,  religious  organizations, 
and  so  on) . 

In  4  years  the  National  Economic  Council 
collected  and  spent  »500.000  that  it  reported. 
Among  the  contributors  to  it  have  been  the 
Du  PonU;  General  Robert  Wood,  of  Sears- 
Roebuck;  Donaldson  Brown,  vice  president 
of  GM:  and  the  Judge  Armstrong  lounda- 
tion  (the  Texas  oil  millionaires  foundation 
which  tried  to  give  a  small  Mississippi  col- 
lege mUllons  of  dollars  if  it  would  dedicate 
Itaelf  to  anti-Semitic  and  anil-Negro  prin- 
ciples— the  college  refuaed). 

Other  recent  contributors  have  been  the 
Bucyrus  Erie  Co..  J  I.  Case.  Carter  Carbu- 
retor, and  Joaeph  Grundy,  o.'  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  Party  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Manufacturer*    Asaocltttlon. 

Two  special  contributors  a  charUy.  no  less, 
which  operates  tax  free,  the  Volker  Charities 
Fund,  of  Kansaa  City.  Kana. 

The  other  contributor.  Beech  Aircraft,  of 
Wichita.  Kans.,  which  gave  •5.W865.  1  cent 
for  each  share  of  stock  ouUtanding.  Across 
the  face  of  the  check  was  written:  "Payment 
for  work  In  opposing  socialism  and  commu- 
nism in  America,  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  American  private  en- 
terprise, private  property,  and  individual 
initiative." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  country  outside 
the  United  State*  where  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council's  publlcatioruj  are  circulated 
widely.  13  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  where 
rttcUl  tensions  are  mor«  dangerous  than  any- 
where in  the  world  and  a  kind  of  semi-Nsizi 
government  is  in  power. 

Nelson.  Herbert  U  :  Twenty-flve  thousand 
dollars  a  year  executltt  vice  president  of  th« 
National  A-ssccl.  tlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Probably  the  man  who  Is  due  moat  of  the 
4llBeredlt  for  crippling  public  housing,  ellm- 
iBBtlng  the  section  of  the  last  housing  law 
which  would  have  enabled  self-supporting 
people  to  buy  decent  homes;  for  hooking  up 
pipeline*  ln*o  the  Federal  Treasury  to  en- 
rich real  estate  racket«er*,  and  for  watering 
down  rent  control. 

In  a  letter  to  H.  T.  liMnncr.  of  Omaha, 
r.  Oh  Uay  31.  1M0.  h*  dMcribed  hu  ac- 


tlvltles  and  hl.s  principle*,  "I  do  not  believe 
In  democracy.    I  think  it  sttfiks  " 

Spiirk  plug  in  the  new  National  Committee 
to  Umlt  Pedernl  Taxing  Powers,  he  has  long 
worked  intimately  with  the  NAM  and  the 
propaganda  cartel. 

In  the  letter  to  Maenner.  for  example,  he 
said:"*  •  •  favors  we  have  had  from  other 
great  associations,  especially  the  NAM.  are 
matters  which  cannot  be  discussed  but  which 
have  built  up  our  organization  In  many  in- 
tangible ways." 

Peale.  Norman  Vincent:  Former  secretary 
of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, who  still  free-lances  down  the  same 
side  of  the  street.  When  the  American  Guard 
was  organized  In  Anderson.  Ind..  by  key  per- 
sonnel In  the  General  Motors  Delco-Remy 
and  Guide  Lamp  planU  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties.  Peale  was  invited  In  to 
speak  to  American  Guard  meetings.  The 
American  Guard  Is  also  a  pumping  station 
for  John  T    Flynn's  The  Road  Ahead. 

Questionnaire:  To  get  Information  for  its 
Investigation  into  lobbying,  the  Hnuse  Lob- 
bying Committee  sent  questionnaires  ask- 
ing for  basic  information  about  lobbying 
activities  to  166  American  corporations  that 
were  known  to  have  engaged  In  lobbying,  to 
the  CIO.  the  AFL.  and  to  Edward  Rumely's 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 
Mervln  K.  Hart's  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil, and  Joseph  Kamp's  Constitutional  and 
Educational  League. 

The  CIO.  the  AFL.  and  most  of  the  16«  cor- 
porations replied  promptly,  but  two  corpo- 
ratlon.s.  Inland  Steel  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison,  have  refused  to  supply  informa- 
tion. 

Rumely  and  Kamp  have  also  refused  to 
comply  with  the  House  committee  request. 
Hart  has  answered  some  questions,  balked 
at  others. 

The  Colonel  McCormlck  newspaper  com- 
bine also  displayed  alarm  that  something 
damaging  might  be  uncovered.  Both  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Dally 
News  trumpeted  for  help  In  shutting  off  the 
light  that  Is  being  thrown  on  the  propaganda 
cartel's  activities. 

Readers  Digest:  Key  publication  In  the 
propaganda  cartel.  When  The  Road  Ahead, 
by  John  T.  Flynn.  was  summartzed  in  the 
Readers  Digest,  the  Committee  for  Constl- 
tuDonal  Govprnment  sent  out  4.000.000  post 
cards  urging  people  to  be  sure  and  read  It. 
It  supplied  additional  reprints  in  the  mil- 
lions for  distribution  by  corporations  and 
rich  men. 

Organizations  slandered  \fi  the  book,  at- 
tempting to  reply  to  the  faLse  changes  In  The 
Road  Ahead,  were  brushed  ofT  and  not  given 
space  to  reply  by  Reader's  Digest. 

In  the  same  way.  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  got  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest to  print  a  dishonest  attack  on  rent  con- 
trol called  No  Vacancies.  Then  a  stooge  or- 
ganization of  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Freedom,  had  5.000.000  copies  of  this 
article  run  of!  as  a  reprint  from  the  Readers 
Digest  and  mailed  them  all  over  the  United 
Stales.     The  article  was  also  reprinted  In  the 
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In  advertising  the  Flynn  book.  The  Road 
Ahead,  Reader's  Digest  quoted  the  New  York 
Times  as  saving,  'One  of  the  two  most  Im- 
portant books  about  the  contemporary 
scene  that  we  will  have  this  year"  But  It 
left  out  the  rest  of  the  Times'  statement, 
which  went  on  to  say  the  two  books  were 
lm|>ortant  t>ecause  "they  are  the  latest  and 
most  extreme  manlfe.statlon  of  an  endemic 
hysteria  presently  sffectlng  a  considerable 
segment  of  our  population." 

Rumely,  Edward  A  :  Twenty-flve  thousand 
a  year  executive  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government. 
Jailed  during  First  World  War  a«  agent  of 


German  Government.  Given  11.000.000  by 
German  Government  to  buy  New  York  paner 
to  spread  German  propaganda.  Close.y  as- 
■oclated  with  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Schools  and  colleges:  Particular  target  of 
the  propaganda  cartel  has  been  the  school 
system. 

Writing  to  Irtn^e  du  Pont  on  June  3,  1JM7, 
Mervln  K.  Hart,  president  of  the  National 
Economic  Council,  said: 

"We  are  having  a  list  prepared  of  all  the 
colleges,  unlveraltles,  and  public  libraries 
and  Protestant  churches  In  the  Uivlted 
States." 

The  college,  school,  and  Protestant  church 
list  served  a  double  purpose.  It  propa- 
gandized very  Important  community  lead- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  It  enabled  the 
propaganda  cartel  to  be  financed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

If.  instead  of  making  a  direct  contribution, 
the  Du  Fonts  purchased  books  from  the 
propaganda  cartel  and  gave  them  to  schools, 
the  cost  of  the  books  could  then  be  deducted 
from  their  taxes. 

The  propaganda  cartel  officials  got  a  profit 
off  the  propaganda,  which  financed  their  ac- 
tivities. The  schools  and  churches  were 
propagandized.  The  Du  Fonts,  among 
others,  paid  for  these  activities  out  of  their 
'  tax  deductions. 

In  this  way  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Gov?rnment  sent  10.000  copies  of  its 
book  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  Fordham  University.  3.500  to  Notre 
Dame.  2.700  to  Georgetown.  2.200  to  Yale. 
6.000  to  the  University  of  Miami  In  Florida. 
and  4.000  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
In  Tennessee.  Five  thousand  copies  of  thU 
book  were  distributed  through  the  parochial 
schools  In  Detroit. 

On  January  16.  1948.  Lammot  du  Pont  ap- 
proved a  list  of  libraries,  colleges,  and 
churches  to  which  he  had  ordered  National 
Economic   Council   publications  sent. 

On  March  7.  1949.  Constance  Grler.  li- 
brarian of  the  University  City  Public  Ubrary 
In  Missouri,  wrote  to  Mervln  K.  Hart  to 
thank  him  for  th3  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil publications.  The  complacency  of  people 
toward  socialism,  she  said.  Is  distressing.  To 
overcome  it.  she  was  displaying  the  publica- 
tions on  the  magazine  rack  of  the  library. 

Scovllle.  John:  Former  chief  economist 
for  Chrysler,  now  dead,  who  began  working 
for  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment in  1937.  His  book.  Labor  Monop- 
olies or  Freedom,  calling  for  the  destruction 
of  labor  unions,  has  l)een  widely  distributed 
by  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. Hanging  the  snide  phraae.  labor 
monopoly,  on  unions  is  supposed  to  have 
t>een  his  idea.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
Invented  the  phrase,  court-packing,  as  a 
trick  to  fight  President  Rooeevelt's  propoeal 
that  the  Siipreme  Court  be  brought  up  to 
date.  Of  the  union  movement  he  said, 
"the  evil  thing  must  be  rooted  out.'" 

Tax  evasions  and  possible  frauds:  On  Jan- 
uary 12.  1949.  Mervln  K.  Hart,  of  the  Nation- 
al Economic  Council,  wrote  to  Irenee  Du- 
Pont.  "•  •  •  we  have  altered  our  records 
to  conform  to  what  we  know  was  your  de- 
sire, namely,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  stock,  as  well  as  the  $2,000  for 
which  you  sent  your  check,  were  Intended  to 
purchase  subscriptions. '" 

The  alteration  probably  saved  Irenee  Du- 
Pont  In  Income  taxes  very  nearly  the  amount 
Of  hla  contribution. 

If  he  paid  considerably  less  than  the  price 
for  which  the  Phillip*  Pet.'oleum  stock  wa* 
sold,  he  saved  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
contribution,  so  that  he  actually  made 
money  over  his  donation  (at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government ) . 

Stock  manipulation*  ofTer  the  rich  many 
poaslbllltles  for  tax  evasions,  but  in  the 
propaganda  cartel  there  are  activities  which 
would  bring  people  lea*  rich  very  near  one  of 
Uucle  Sum*  stone  nunsloru. 
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1  Contributions  to  t\e  phony  foundations 
■ponsored  by  the  National  Econon^.ic  Coun- 
cil are  checked  off  by  the  rich  on  their  Income 
taxes  as  contributions  to  educational  and 
Charitable  orvranlzatlon?.  Es.sentlally  these 
activities,  however,  are  neither  educational 
nor  charitable  (where  is  the  chanty  in  a 
propacanda  and  lobbying  carapalen  for  race 
hatred  and  tax  exemptions  for  the  rich?) 

2.  The  support  of  organizations  like  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government 
and  the  National  Economic  Council  by  buy- 
ing books  from  them  and  givir^g  the  book.<;  'o 
educational  Institution*  (that  never  asked 
for  them)  enables  the  rich  to  avoid  paying 
Income  taxes. 

3.  To  make  a  narrow  point — the  coet  of 
printing  and  distributing  John  Fljmn  s  hcojs. 
The  Road  Ahead.  Is  being  paid  for  by  tax- 
payers through  tax  avoidance 

This  book  says  the  Fair  Deal  Is  more  dan- 
gerous than  communism,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Council  cf  Churches  Is  Communist  fcr 
all  practical  purpose*. 

SUTHERING    STQVmiCT    OF    rtJXDS     ANT)    rRAN'KS 

Here  Is  how  General  Motors  (S50.C00  con- 
tribution».  Chrysler  ($40.0C0i,  the  du  Pont 
Co.  ($40,000).  and  the  phony  tax -evading 
foundation*  set  up  by  Sloan  ($20.000 ) .  Kresga 
($1S.C00|.  and  the  other  big  rich  operate  the 
Foundatloa  for  Economic  Education  (also 
ta.x  exempt ) . 

In  September  1946.  two  college  professors 
were  hired  by  the  foundation  to  do  a  job 
on  rent  control. 

They  prepared  a  p<miphlet  called  "Roofs 
or  Ceilings."  which  made  the  argument  that 
rent  ceilings  created  the  housing  shortage. 

These  pamphleu  were  distributed  by  the 
Natlooal  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Then  John  Scovllle.  of  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  (and  former 
chief  economist  at  Chrysler),  t<x>k  the  ma- 
terial and  rewrote  It. 

The  Scovllle  edition  was  handed  to  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  NAM  by  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  Washington 
representative. 

The  next  time  the  Scovllle  piece  appeared 
was  In  the  Congsxs&ional  Recoks 

Then  500.000  reprints  from  the  Record 
were  made  and  sent  out  all  over  the  country 
free  ( at  your  expense ) . 

Twenty-second  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: The  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  proposal  that  would  limit 
Federal  taxes  to  15  percent  of  the  aggregate 
annual  individual  incomes  in  the  United 
States  Effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  reduce 
the  taxes  of  the  rich  and  to  cripple  the 
Federal  Government.  Endorsements  of  this 
amendment  were  slipped  through  17  State 
legislatures  before  anyone  woke  up  to  what 
was  happening.  Then  five  State*  rescinded 
their  action.  Now  the  National  Committee 
to  Limit  Federal  Taxing  Powers  has  been 
formed  to  push  the  amendment  again.  The 
AM.\  is  Interebted  because  the  amendment 
would  make  the  pas&uge  ol  a  natioual  health 
program  ImpoflBlble. 

UXTZ:  The  Information  In  this  alphal)et 
comes  chiefly  from  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Lobbying  Committee.  Other 
Bources  were  speeches  of  Representatives. 

Essentially  this  information  reveals  that 
special  Interests  which  profit  from  monop- 
oUxlnc  some  particular  economic  activity 
(real  estate,  cement,  medical  caret  have  com- 
bined with  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  huge  corporations  to  form 
a  super  propaganda  cartel. 

They  are  self-confessed  opponents  of  de- 
mocracy and  do  not  scruple  to  conspire  to 
subvert  the  Government. 

Like  the  Communists  who  held  up  Rus- 
atan  Government  treasury  trains  to  finance 
their  revolution,  these  conspirators  use 
money  they  chisel  from  the  United  States 
Government  by  tax  evasion  and  franking 
abuses  to  carry  on  their  reactionary  revolu- 
tion. 
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Handicapped 


EX'nCNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAHHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN/TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address 
by  Gov.  Okey  L.  Patteson.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week  meeting  in 
Washington.  D   C  .  Ausrust  9,  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

III.  Chairman,  dlstlnguifhed  guests  and 
friends,  it  Is  a  real  Inspiration  to  meet  with 
you  today,  and  to  witness  your  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  this  most  worthwtille  work. 
Tou  are  rendering  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  services  humanity  has  ever  found  In 
its  heert  to  give — that  cf  helping  the  handi- 
capped to  become  taxpayers  instead  cf  tax 
consumers  I  am  deeply  and  v, tally  inter- 
ested in  the  physically  hand;capped,  and  am 
always  anxious  to  cooperate  in  every  phase  of 
this  pj-cT-am. 

The  cpjeal  to  employ  the  ph3rslcally  hand- 
icapped should  not  be  considered  an  emo- 
tional one.  It  is  really  sound  business,  be- 
cr.ii.-e  ••ability  "  and  not  "disability"  coxints  on 
a  Job:  and  business  and  labor  surveys  show 
that  the  handicapped  worker  Is  Just  as  pro- 
ductive and  depjndable  In  hii  work  habits 
and  attendance  record. 

In  view  of  my  deep  interest  In  the  handi- 
capped, I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  which  have 
charge  of  this  program  in  my  Siate.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
past  acccmplishments  and  future  plans  for 
the  expansion  of  this  much-needed  and  most 
worthwhile  program  In  West  Virginia.  I  can 
assure  ycu  that  I  am  very  proud  indeed  cf 
the  physically  handicapped  record  in  our 
State. 

Quite  naturally,  I  do  not  In  any  way  cnn- 
sider  myself  an  authcrity  on  the  subject  of 
rehabilitation  and  selective  placement  work. 
However,  I  do  know  some  of  the  problem?, 
and  attitudes  cf  the  men  and  women  who 
have  met  with  disabling  accidents,  and  many 
of  you  present  here  today  have  actually  ex- 
perienced that  first  terrible  shock — that  feel- 
ing cf  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  the  fu- 
ture. If  this  program  had  no  other  value 
than  the  fact  that  it  fills  so  many  of  our 
citizens  with  hope  for  the  future,  then  it 
would  be  priceless. 

The  rehabilitation  of  a  man's  outlook  Is 
Just  as  Important  as  rehabilitating  his  phys- 
ical handicap.  I  shall  never  forget  an  ex- 
perience which  I  had  some  years  ago.  I  was 
called  to  a  hospital  to  see  a  man  of  middle 
age  who  had  lost  both  legs  in  a  mine  acci- 
dent. He  was  the  breadwinner  of  a  large 
family,  and  had  become  very  despondent  be- 
cause he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  support 
his  family,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  a 
liability  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  felt 
that  his  family  would  be  Iwtter  off  If  he  were 
out  of  the  way.  That  thought  preyed  on  bis 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  actually 
attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

A  visit  and  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  this 
individual,  convinced  him  that  all  he  needed 
was  the  will  power  and  determination  to 
help  himself,  because,  with  the  aid  of  re- 
habilitation he  could  again  t>ecome  the  self- 
supporting  head  of  his  family  I  am  happy 
to   report   that   today   that  man   la   a  selt- 


respectinp.  Independent  merchant,  edurntlng 
and  supporting  his  family  far  better  than  he 
could  hare  done  as  a  day  laborer,  which  he 
was  before  the  loss  of  bis  legs. 

We  need  to  rememl>er  at  all  times  that 
hope  and  confidence  are  moet  imr<>rtflr.t. 
The  disabled  miiEi  be  lifted  from  a  state  of 
despair  to  a  hope-flUed  world.  We  niu«t  not 
measure  our  rehabilitation  program  In  tsrma 
of  tax  returns  and  Increased  prcCuctlon 
alone.  Most  certainly  these  a.'-e  important, 
and  need  to  be  emphasized,  but  human 
values  are  much  more  impcnant  Please  do 
net  misunderstand  me.  because  I  do  not 
advocate  giving  sympathy  to  the  handi- 
capped. In  fact,  the  l^andicapped  himre.f 
does  not  want  sympathy  He  J'Jst  »  mis  an 
opportunity  to  n.ake  an  honest  lu^n-j  fur 
himself  and  his  family,  but.  of  course,  he 
does  need  understanding  and  Inteiiigent 
help. 

That,  then,  brings  us  to  the  need  for  se- 
lective placement.  Triined  luterv.ewere  a:id 
counselors  asiure  the  employer  tr.at  he  will 
Interview  .Tnly  the  man  who  can  do  the  Job 
which  IS  available.  Selecuve  plaenasnt  per- 
mits us  to  do  a  doUar-and-cents  job  for  the 
employers  and  the  State,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  help  the  individual  in  a  material  and 
humanitarian  way.  When  the  disabled  vet- 
eran is  as  well  qualiaed  as  a  nonveterac,  bs 
receivts  preference,  which,  cf  course,  is  the 
established  policy  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  past  5  years,  almost  10.000  West 
Virgimans  have  been  placed  througb  tte 
efTorts  of  the  West  Virginia  Sute  Smfdoy- 
ment  Service  and  the  veterans'  employment 
repretentative.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
prepared  for  employment  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  State  rehabilitation 
division.  The  average  number  of  reaaoii;:a- 
tions  per  hundred  thousand  popula-.«on  is  83 
fcr  the  Nauon,  and  the  number  for  West  Vir- 
ginia is  81,  which  proves  tliat  our  State  Is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  this  iield. 
Furthermore,  over  50  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped who  have  been  employed  during  the 
l„as;  5  years,  have  been  disabled  veter.an*. 

This  represents  a  sizable  placement  Job  In 
West  Virginia,  but  actuaily  gives  onlv  a  par- 
tial picture  of  the  result  of  the  rehab.  .'  :.  ;i 
and  placement  program.  It  omits  e... -  .v 
the  large  number  ol  persons  who  were  hired 
by  employers  through  their  own  efforts,  and 
not  through  any  of  our  public  empicyment 
c£lces.  Many  employers  hired  the  handi- 
capped workers  because  of  the  fine  educa- 
tional campaign  which  was  so  ably  carried 
on  by  each  of  you  in  this  work. 

Tiie  success  of  the  national-employ-the- 
physically-handicapped  program  m  West  Vir- 
ginia to  due  in  a  large  measure  to  cocpcra- 
tion  at  tne  community  level.  Cur  State- 
wide efforts  have  been  to  stimulate  the  work 
of  our  local  committees.  One  metiiod  which 
was  used  most  effectively  has  been  the  build- 
ing of  keen  competition  for  two  annun.1 
awards — one,  a  laree  loving  cup  wiilcb  Is 
presented  to  the  city  with  the  best  place- 
ment record;  and  the  other  a  copper  plaque 
presented  lor  the  best  information  prog.am. 

S;me  communities  arouse  interest  by  hav- 
ing what  they  term  '"kick  off"'  banquets, 
which  are  held  in  cooperation  with  local  In- 
dustry, veterans,  service  clubs,  civic  leaders, 
public  officials,  management,  and  labor.  The 
Citations  mace  to  employers  indicate  Increas- 
ing cooperation  between  labor  and  maiwge- 
ment  in  conneclicu  with  the  employaeMt  Oi 
the  handicapped.  Also,  the  cooperation  be- 
tween our  rehabililaticn  service  and  the 
miners'  welfare  fund  to  help  the  severely  dis- 
abled miner  is  most  effective. 

Another  successful  method  ear. ployed  in 
our  State,  which  is  also  used  by  many  oUier 
States.  IS  the  distribution  of  bookieta  lift- 
ing quallflcations  and  availability  cf  the  re- 
habilitated for  employment.  Also,  the  re- 
habilitated man  is  Invited  to  civic  cl'-O 
luncheons  or  dinners.  Quite  naturally,  he  is 
Just  introduced  as  a  guest,  but  at  the  same 
time  prospective  employers  are  aware  of  the 
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f»ct  that  he  1«  avmllable  for  employment. 
8cme  or  our  cities  have  staged  national-em- 
ploy-lhe-phyncaUly-handlcapped  parades, 
with  bands  and  floau.  which  U  found  to  be 
most  eSectlve  In  certain  rural  areas. 

The  American  Legion  awards  an  annual 
citation,  which  has  l>een  of  invaluable  aid  In 
th»  o\-er-an  program  In  addition  thereto, 
the  Veteran*  of  ForelRn  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Vetcnuta.  and  the  AMVETS  are  now 
planning;  to  sponsor  various  awards  to  spur 
Um  placement  of  disabled  veterans.  Quite 
naturally.  It  Is  important  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment itsetf  aet  an  example  In  hiring  the 
handicapped,  and  I  have  urged  upon  all  my 
department  heads  the  (?reat  importance  of 
cSerlng  employment  to  the  physically  han- 
Clcanped.  whenever  such  person  Is  qualified 
to  nil  a  Jcb  that  I*  vacant  A  check  of  otir 
peraonnel  records  reveals  that  there  are  a 
Urg«  number  of  phvi-lcally  handcapped 
now  employed  by  our  Stale  government. 

Added  Intereat  has  l)een  manifested  in  the 
national  essay  contest,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  employers  have  added  worthwhile 
State  prizes  to  the  national  prizes  which  were 
contributed   by   the   Machinists"   Union   and 
Disabled    American   Veterans.     We    In    West 
Virginia    were   quite    proud    last    year    when 
one  of  our   boys.   Howard   Kite,   won   third 
pr!«e   In   the   national   contest.     Interest   In 
this  contest  has  more  than  doubled,  as  evi- 
denced by  some  200  entries  which  were  sub- 
mitted m  1950  by  40  high  schools.     This  year, 
one  employer  In  West  Virginia  sponsored  a 
banquet  for  the  presentation  of  awards  to 
our  State  winners  in  the  contest.     This  con- 
test, together  with  our  program   of   awards 
to   outstanding    employers,    has    aided    ma- 
terially In  bringing  about  a  year-round  pro- 
gram In  West  Virginia.     It  Is  always  hard  to 
sustain   the   Interest   of   the   newspaper   and 
radio  m  the  same  type  of  publicity,  but  the 
▼arlety  of  news  injected  by  the  contest  and 
awards,  do  help  to  keep  the  national  em- 
ploy   and    physically    handicapped    program 
before  the  public  &2  weeks  a  year.  Instead  of 
Just  concentrating  on  publicity  for  a  week  or 
»o  during  each  year. 

Our  West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Division 
has  attracted  national  attention  through 
expert  rehabilitation  services  provided  for 
a  number  of  special  groups,  among  which  are 
the  coal  miners,  the  mentally  handicapped, 
and  the  tubercular.  Vocational  rehabiU- 
t  tlon.  without  doubt.  Is  one  of  the  major 
public  services  which  ministers  to  the  needs 
of  the  cltlsens  cf  our  State 

We  are  all  quite  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
national  employ  the  physically  handicapped 
program  In  West  Virginia.  The  1949  record 
Is  Indeed  outstanding.  However,  there  are 
many  thousands  more  in  our  State  who  need 
to  be  rehabilitated,  and  many  of  the  rehabili- 
tated need  Jobs.  Yes.  there  Is  much  for  us 
to  do  In  our  State.  Just  as  there  Is  In  yours. 
If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  formula  to  a  State 
committee  for  success  In  the  national  em- 
ploy the  physically  handicapped  program, 
I  believe  I  would  suggest  that  you  "direct 
more  attention  to  the  local  community  pro- 
gram, by  helping  to  establish  working  com- 
mittees of  Ij  bor.  management,  veterans,  pub- 
lic and  civic  leaders."  If  this  program  Is 
working  at  the  crossroads  you  will  have  no 
worries  about  It  up  here  on  Constitution 
Avenue. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  noblest  things 
any  person  can  do  for  his  fellowman  Is  to 
aid  the  unfortunate  to  help  himself.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  never  happier  than  when 
we  lender  services  to  others.  We  cannot  do 
a  good  deed  for  another,  without  becoming 
a  better  man — a  happier  man — a  more  con- 
tented man. 

As  I  said,  this  program  Is  of  vital  Interest 
to  ir.e.  I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  the 
gteatest  thrills  I  have  ever  had  In  my  llf» 
have  come  from  helping  those  who  have  lost 
a  limb,  or  are  handicapped  In  some  nutnner. 
To  help  a  disabled  person  to  obtain  a  Job 
and  become  self-supporting  and  self-respect- 


ing brings  happiness  that  I  would  not  trade 
for  anything  else  in  the  world. 

1  tako  my  ha.  off  to  the  Industrial  leaders 
wh->  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  this 
great  reserve  of  partially  disabled  manpower 
can  render  Invaluable  service.  If  total  war 
comes,  our  Nation  will  need  every  rehabili- 
tated man  and  woman  In  Amesica,  and  Uncle 
Sam  will  find  them  willing  and  able  and 
eager  to  do  their  part  to  help  keep  and 
prcMTve  the  traditions  of  the  greatest  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth. 


Tribute  to  James  H.  Ely  by  Hon.  Edward 
Marti.T.  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PTNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  statement  regarding  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  August  26.  1950. 
honorinR  James  H.  Ely.  of  WayneSburg. 
Pa.,  upon  his  retirement  as  grand  master 
of  Penmylvania.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Maitin  spoke  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner  on  August  26,  1950.  honoring  James  H. 
Ely.  of  Waynesburg.  upon  his  retirement  as 
grand  master  of  Pennsylvania  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellr*8.  Mr.  Ely  once  served 
under  Senator  Martiw  as  a  member  of  the 
famous  Twenty-eighth  Division,  which  the 
Senator  later  commanded  as  major  general. 

In  the  course  of  hU  remarks.  Senator  Mak- 
TiN  said. 

"No  matter  how  high  the  cost  may  be  in 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  be  ready  to  pay  the  price 
of  victory  If  peace  Is  to  be  restored  on  a 
lasting  basis. 

■Are  we  awake  to  the  dangers? 

"Are  we  aroused  to  the  vital  need  of  com- 
plete and  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
strength  In  the  cause  cf  our  flag  and  our 
Republic? 

"Do  our  people  understand  that  we  may 
be  plunged  Into  another  world  war  that 
could  last  for  20  years? 

"Do  they  realize  that  babies  born  today 
may  reach  selective-service  age  before  the 
menace  of  communism  Is  crushed  and 
defeated? 

"Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion In  some  quarters,  official  and  otherwise, 
to  regard  the  conflict  In  Korea  as  a  small 
matter— Just  a  border  Incident  that  will  soon 
be  over. 

"But  every  casualty  list  from  the  blazing 
battle  front  proves  how  wrong  they  were. 

"There  Is  a  tendency  among  some  of  our 
people  to  think  that  we  can  continue  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  usual,  business  as  usual, 
and  pleasure  as  usual. 

"But  I  am  convinced  that  such  thinking 
Is  cl»»ngero\i8  folly.  1  am  convinced  that  the 
pre-servatlon  of  Indlvidtial  freedom  In  the 
United  8tate«  and  the  future  of  the  world 
depends  upon  American  strength.  American 
patriotism,  and  American  sacrifice. 

"We  are  facing  a  time  when  the  highest 
patriotic  principles  must  be  called  forth  In 
defense  of  our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

"The  Odd  Fellows,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  have  preached  and  practiced 
lOO-perceul  Americanism. 


••Now  Is  the  time  to  Intensify  that  patriotic 
activity  As  an  organization  and  as  individ- 
uals you  can  wield  powerful  influence  to  alert 
every  American  to  hU  full  duty. 

"I  would  like  to  offer  some  suggestions 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  should  be  part  of  an 
American  program: 

"1  We  should  support  universal  military 
training  to  provide  a  well-trained  reservoir 
of  manpower  for  our  armed  services.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  our  Republic  Its  wars  must 
be  fought  by  the  people. 

"2.  We  must  have  total  mobilization  of  all 
cur  resources— labor.  Industry,  agriculture 
and  finance,  and  all  our  moral  and  splrlttial 
strength. 

"3.  We  must  fight  Inflation  by  restricting 
credit  and  by  placing  controls  on  prices  and 
on  salaries  and  wages  at  the  same  time. 

"4.  All  critical  materials  In  short  supply, 
needed  for  war  production,  should  be  placed 
on  a  rigid  system  of  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions. 

"5.  All  Government  spending.  Federal. 
SUte.  and  local,  not  directly  connected  with 
national  defense,  should  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  level. 

"6.  As  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  war  should 
be  paid  out  of  current  revenue.  Otherwise  we 
may  loae  our  freedom  of  the  Individual,  even 
though  we  win  the  war. 

"7.  We  must  stamp  out  law  evasion,  rack- 
eteering, black  markets  and  profiteering. 

"8.  We  must  constantly  teach  the  meaning 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

"9  Those  who  prefer  communism  to  Amer- 
icanism should  be  deported  If  they  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  naturalized, 
their  citizenship  should  be  revoked.  Native- 
born  Communists  should  be  placed  where 
they  cannot  sabotage  our  military  effort,  our 
war  production,  or  our  schools  and  churches. 
"10.  We  should  work  for  a  great  spiritual 
awakening,  based  on  the  eternal  truths  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  We  must  recognize  that  God 
stands  at  the  portal  of  destiny. 

"If  all  of  us  whole-heartedly  support  such 
a  program  It  will  serve  notice  on  Joe  Stalin 
that  we  really  mean  business.  In  my  opinion 
that  Is  the  only  way  total  war  can  be  averted. 
Complete  mobilization  may  persuade  Russia 
to  back  down.  Weakness  U  an  Invitation  to 
further  aggression. 

"God-fearing,  law-abiding  Americans  pray 
for  Divine  help  and  guidance.  Communism 
denies  God.     It  worships  the  State. 

"We  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In 
that  faith  lies  our  hope  for  lasting  peace  In 
the  world. " 


An  Era  of  Decision  on  Civil  Liberties 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  TMOMAS 

or  tTTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  "UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  wrote  for  the  Labor  Day  edi- 
tion of  the  Advance,  published  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  September  1.  1950;  the  subject 
An  Elra  of  Decision  on  Civil   Liberties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A.v    Eka    or    Decision    on    Ctvtl    LiBeariBS — 

INDUSTITS    Aims    THKEATtNEt)    Right    or 

Labos  To  OacANizK  and  BAacAiN 
(By  Eutar  D    Thomas) 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1933,  I  was 
appointed  to  two  very  important  commltt««a. 


both  of  which  gave  me.  as  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, a  remarkable  Insight  Into  many  things 
connected  with  our  political  and  Industrial 
life. 

I  was  made  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee tnat  brought  to  an  end  what  were  called 
the  Huey  Long  hearings  In  Louisiana. 
They  were  In  reality  hearings  on  the  Overton 
election.  The  experience  In  these  hearings 
reruited  In  my  hearing  at  tirst  hand  many 
Incidents  of  political  life  which  Americans 
generally   condemn. 

Incidentally,  at  those  hearings  radio  was 
used  for  the  first  time  In  a  Senate  hearing 
and  I,  m>self,  believe  that  from  the  u^e  of 
the  radio  much  information  was  gotten  out 
to  the  people  generally  which  Influenced 
greatly  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  our 
committee. 

Another  committee  assignment  which  re- 
sulted In  gaining  an  insight  into  our  indus- 
try-laden life  in  America,  was  to  be  made  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  hold  hearings  for 
the  Comrr.Uiee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
decide  whether  further  hearings  were  Jvistl- 
fiable  In  regard  to  the  Infriugtment  of  civil 
rights  in  relation  to  American  iabcr's  at- 
tempt to  organize. 

As  we  made  otir  preliminary  report  the 
Committee  on  Education  ar.d  Labor  decided 
to  continue  the  bearings  and  those  bearings 
became  what  are  now  known  as  the  La- 
FoUette-Thomas  civil  lll)erty  hearings. 
The  hearings  lasted  for  nearly  6  years  and 
the  committee  was  kept  In  existence  for  that 
time.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  continue  the 
committee  on  the  theory  that  a  committee 
In  being,  to  which  abuses  could  be  reierred, 
tended  toward  overcoming  those  abuses. 

I  had  had  experience  In  troubled  industry- 
labor  relations.  My  biggest  ext)erlcnce  was  m 
the  coal  and  railway  strlkec  of  1922  when 
1  represented  my  governor;  when  the  coal 
mines  In  Utah  were  put  under  martial  law. 

I  learned  much  from  those  experiences; 
much  which  has  caused  me  to  give  my  best 
energies  and  thought  to  attempting  ut  cor- 
rect abuses  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
working  man  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer;  to  clear  his  fear  of  the  resort  to  a 
strike. 

Many  things  have  com"  from  the  ex- 
periences of  our  Civil  Lltwrty  Committee. 
I  do  not  have  to  recall  for  you  the  efforts 
which  were  made  by  certain  employers  and 
employer  organizations  to  prevent  lab(T  s 
right  to  organize  and  to  stop,  if  possible. 
latxir  and  Industry  from  b.^rgalnlng  col- 
lectively. 

The  hearings  ran  Into  over  76  big  vcfumes. 
The  strikes  reviewed  were  some  of  the  "sit- 
dcwn"  strikes,  the  Republic  Steel  and  coal 
strikes,  especially  In  Harlan  County.  Ky. 

From  the  hearings  came  the  Impetus  to 
pit  WD  t  to  the  Senate  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and.  in  due  course,  after  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  became  law, 
to  bring  Into  existence  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  first. 
to  protect  labor;  the  second,  to  protect  the 
workers  In  those  fields  which  were  not  com- 
pletely organized. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  put  a  celling 
on  hotirs  and  a  floor  under  wages,  and  from 
that  act  comes  now  our  national  theory  In 
regard  to  labor's  rights  as  to  maximum  hours 
cf  employment  and  to  minimum  wages. 

To  persons  whose  experience  does  not  go 
back  before  1933.  It  Is  hard  to  understand  the 
gre.^t  struggles  Incident  to  bringing  about 
what  we  call  today  "better  conditions  for 
working  jseople"  and  "better  mehods  for  In- 
dustry." Out  of  it  all  has  come  social  se- 
curity, social  security  pensions,  and  now  a 
great  series  of  pension  arrungcments.  pri- 
vate contracts,  entered  Into  between  em- 
ployers and   employees. 

America  In  1950.  especially  In  the  theory 
and  In  the  fact*  of  Indiu try-labor  relations 
and  labor's  rights.  Is  In  reality  a  different 
country  than  it  whs  In  19?3.  And  the  tains 
which  have  been  made  by  labor  are  gains 


which  haTe  contributed  greatly  to  our  higher 
standard  of  living,  enjoyed  by  all  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  also  to  our  bet- 
ter methods  of  living  and  working  together. 

All  problems  have  not  been  solved.  aU  prob- 
lems will  not  be  solved;  but  more  and  more 
the  fundamental  rights  which  have  grown 
out  of  a  recognition  of  man's  civil  liberties, 
have  all  been  to  the  good  and  no  one  re- 
grets them  as  far  as  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional  laws  are  concerned. 

In  1933  there  was  a  great  constitutional 
question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  &overn- 
ment  should  get  Into  Industry-labor  rela- 
tions. It  was  ari^ued  that  that  phase  of  our 
life  Wis  a  phase  which  should  be  controlled 
by  the  sep.rate  Statei  alone. 

Railway  labor  had.  of  course,  beon  recog- 
nized as  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  G<.,verrment  because  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause.  Labor  law  In  Con- 
press  was  developed  by  two  committees  in- 
stead of  just  by  one.  as  It  is  today. 

All  of  the  rallv.ay  labor  law.  fcr  example, 
was  reported  by  a  Labor  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  while  other  laws  came  out 
of  the  Commiitee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Now  the  Scnat?  has  seen  fit  to  put  all  labor 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  h"3  to 
deal  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  but  one  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  committee  over  which  I  new  pre- 
side, as  I  did  years  ago  over  the  Committee 
en  Education  and  Labor. 

The  gains  which  have  been  made  are  great. 
Indeed,  but  they  are  merely  starters  because 
as  labor  learns  to  develop  its  cwn  resouices 
and  as  management  learns  to  develop  ito  cvva 
resources  and  es  management  learns  to  tin- 
derstand  that  happy  labor  conditions  develop 
greater  production,  and  constant  labor  em- 
ployment produces  greater  consiunption, 
much  happier  ccmmur.ities  and  much  more 
prosperous  stores,  uucklng  firms,  mantilac- 
turers.  and  all  sorts  of  business  follow. 

In  the  wake  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tloixs  Act,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Social 
Sccuntv  Act.  has  followed,  just  as  natvirally 
as  night  follows  day,  the  Full  Employment 
Act. 

Before  1933  the  philosophy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  pretty  much  a  philoso0iy 
baeed  upc^n  the  theory  thit  men  had  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  That  is  a  Tood  philos- 
ophy in  times  that  are  <7Cod.  when  a  man  is 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  able  to  get  a 
Job.  and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  that  we  heard  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  That,  too, 
Is  good  philosophy,  because  no  man  succeeds 
In  life  if  he  lacks  an  initiative  ta  do  better 
and  If  he  does  rot  want  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent person,  have  a  bank  account,  cwn 
a  little  bit  of  property  and  ultimately  a  hone. 

Those  are  the  things  that  should  cbarcc- 
terize  a  real  American  citizen.  The  right  to 
have  and  to  hold  Is  a  good  rieht,  and  the 
notion  of  being  able  to  say.  "this  is  mine." 
and  to  have  respect  fcr  something  which  is 
someone  else's,  io  the  basis  for  our  American 
private  property  and  dollar  democracy  We 
like  them  both  and  we  want  to  preserve 
them,  but  we  are  sure  that  they  can  be  pre- 
served fc>etter  if  we  can  keep  fully  employed 
and  if  we  can  keep  otir  country  prosperous 
through  full  emplovment. 

Therefore,  since  1933  despite  the  fact  that 
many  said  all  that  we  were  erolne  to  do  was 
unconstitutional:  and  despite  the  fact  that 
these  laws  have  been  tested  in  our  C'-<tirts, 
they  have  all  been  sustained. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  new  foundation 
and  a  new  outlook.  We  have  h.id  half  a  gen- 
eration with  this  new  foundation  and  this 
new  outlook  and  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
peoole  of  America  call  what  has  been  drne. 
good.  It  all  has  to  be  developed.  It  Isn  x. 
perfect  by  any  means,  but  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  the  things  which  we  are  doing 
are  based  en  good  law,  good  eccncmlcs,  and 
good  practice. 


I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  more  Arm 
belief  In  the  basic  characteristics  of  our 
Government  and  the  ftill  success  of  American 
democracy  now  that  we  have  gotten  rid  of 
many  of  the  abuses  Americans  had  to  face  In 
the  disastrous  labor  relations  before  1S33. 

I  trtist  that  our  outlook  will  be  ever  for- 
ward and  that  our  accomplishments  will  be 
ever  onward. 


Address  by  Hon.  Willum  F.  Kaowlaad,  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF  calitcknia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31   (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  KNO"\VLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App?ndix  cf  the  Recofd  a  copy  of 
an  address  I  v.as  .scheduled  to  make  to- 
day before  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women's  Clubs  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  but  which  I  was  unable  to  deliver 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate.  The  address 
has  been  released  and  read  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  federation. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs,  first  of  all  I  wish  to  bring  you  a  hands 
across  the  continent  greeting  from  the  Re- 
publicans of  California  to  those  of  our  other 
47  States.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people 
cf  California  are  going  to  reelect  Governor 
Earl  Warren  and  will  send  Congressman 
Richard  NrxoN  to  the  Senate  this  Ncvemt>er. 

It  is  also  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  come  to  the  State  of  two  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  Robekt  A-  Tatt  and  John  BaiCKxa. 

There  i£  no  Job  which  Is  more  Important 
this  year  than  the  reelection  of  Bob  Taft. 
Wherever  political  covL-ate  and  intellectual 
integ.-;ty  are  admired  the  service  of  Robxst 
A  Taft.  of  Onio.  is  acclaimed.  Men  and 
women  throughout  the  Nation  do  not  have 
to  agree  with  him  on  every  issue  to  know 
that  his  retention  in  the  Senate  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  cur  Gcvemnaent  as  an  inde- 
pendent legislative  body  free  from  political 
domination  or  Intimidation  from  either  the 
administration  In  power  or  from  powerful 
forces  on  the  outside. 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  frankly  about  the 
grave  International  situation  we  new  face. 
All  Americans,  regardless  of  their  partisan 
affiliation,  must  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  order  to  win  the  battle  cf  Korea. 
The  success  we  achieve  may  determine 
whether  or  not  we  axe  to  have  a  free  world 
of  freemen.  One  cf  the  reasons  why  so  many 
people  around  the  v»'crld  admire  Winston 
Chtirchlll  is  that  during  "Brit-iin's  darkest 
hour"  he  dealt  frankly  with  the  f>eor)le  c 
his  country.  He  treated  them  as  adulcs  and 
they  responded  as  such,  as  free  people  al»ays 
do  "if  they  have  confidence  In  their  leadc-- 
ship  and  their  leadership  has  confidence  In 
them. 

Within  the  last  year,  two  catastrophic 
events  have  taken  place.  These  cjs  the 
Soviet  success  in  atomic  developnient  '.a.T 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  September  23,  1949)  and  the  eetab- 
Itshment  of  the  Soviet  Communist  regime 
In  China. 

Only  In  retrospect  will  we  be  able  to 
finally  determine  which  event  will  have  vha 
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incMt  far-rpschlnn  Influence  Bt>th  have  ««"t 
oi.  chain  reactlona  that  have  not  yet  run 
th^lr  full  coura* 

Firiy  year*  of  friendly  Intereat  on  th«  part 
of  our  Ooverr.m*nt  and  our  people  In  a 
free  and  independent  China  and  the  over- 
whelming  contribution  made  by  our  Army. 
Mavy.  and  Air  Porce  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  11  gave  ua  the  opportunity  for 
conatructive  action  no  nation  bad  ever  be- 
fore poaaeaaed.  We  could  have  pioneered  In 
•xparttn«  the  ideals  that  inaplred  men  who 
loTed  freedom  everywhere  following  our  own 
break  away  from  colonial  status. 

ThU  opportunity  has  been  lacRely  frltterel 
away  by  a  willful  group  of  men  In  the  Far 
Baatem  Divlalon  of  the  State  Department 
Who  had  the  backing  of  their  superiors. 

No  such  bankrupt  pwllcy  could  tave  been 
followed  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  and  no  Secretary  of  State 
could  have  continued  such  a  policy  without 
the  support  of  the  President.  Under  the 
Constitution  there  can  be  no  escape  from 
the  fact  that  ultimate  responsibility  rest 
there. 

Communism  Is  destructive  of  human  lib- 
erty everywhere  In  the  world.  It  is  no  less 
destructive  In  China  or  Korea  than  It  Is  In 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Lithuania.  Hungary.  Rumania,  or  Bulgaria. 
The  pattern  may  differ  slightly. 

In  Poland  the  opposition  leader.  Mlkola- 
Jca«yk.  was  forced  to  flee  In  Bulgaria.  Pet- 
kov  was  hanged  In  Rumania,  the  king 
was  given  a  a-hour  ultimatum  to  change 
the  government  regardleaa  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  Czechoslovakia,  Masaryk  s  life  was 
forfeited  when  It  became  app.vrent  that 
coalition  with  communism  would  not  work. 

In  Europe,  we  have  had  a  policy,  bl-par- 
tlaan  In  character,  which  the  Congress  and 
the  country  could  understand. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  Its  Implementation.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
mtnistraiion  legislation.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  contributed  to  the  working  out 
of  the  policies  involved.  Basically,  our  aim 
was  to  help  In  the  rehabilitation  of  a  war- 
torn  Europe,  to  restore  strength  to  their 
•OOOOmiea  and  stability  to  their  systems. 
It  w*M  to  help  the  nations  of  Europe  to  live 
m»  free  men  In  a  free  world. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  In  our  efforts  and  though  some  of  the 
nations  we  seek  to  help  have  been  slow  In 
carrying  their  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
mutual  defense,  the  objective  Is  a  good  one 
and  Its  ultimate  success  Is  essential  If  the 
free  way  of  life  Is  to  continue. 

In  the  Par  East  there  has  been  no  auch 
bi-partisan  policy.  The  Republicans  have 
not  been  consulted  In  the  major  decisions 
which  led  to  the  debacle  which  has  token 
place  In  that  area  of  the  world. 

Our  historic  pc>llcy  In  support  of  a  free 
and  Independent  China  (which  means  a  noii. 
Communist  China)  was  first  compromised 
At  Talt::  Th.it  agreement  was  a  violation  of 
the  "open  dcxjr "  policy  of  John  Hay  and  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  concept  of  "open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at." 

The  Yalta  agreement  made  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  Manchuria  and  other  border  pro> 
vinces  inevitable  It  made  possible  Chinese 
Communist  domination  of  the  balance  of 
continental  China  and  ha^  opened  the  door 
to  briiK'-'g  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  with 
mure  than  a  billion  people  and  vast  resources 
Into  the  orbit  of  International  communism. 

Following  VJ-day.  the  representatives  of 
our  Department  of  8tat«  persistently  tried  to 
f«t  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the  CummunlsU. 

One  prominent  Chinese  official  put  It  to 
me  In  Chungking  last  November  in  this  way: 
"Senator,  there  can  be  no  coalition  with  a 
tiger  unleas  yuu  are  inside  the  beast. " 

When    the   Republic   of  China  refused   to 
Commuulsu  into  their  government,  we 


placed  an  embargo  against  the  shlpmenU  of 
any  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  While  during  those 
same  months,  the  Soviet  army  of  occupation. 
In  Manchuria  as  the  result  of  the  Yalta 
agreement,  was  turning  over  to  the  Commu. 
nlst  forces  large  amounts  of  captured  Japa- 
nese war  stocks. 

Th?  State  Department  on  August  6,  1949, 
released  th?  China  white  paper  All  the 
blame  waa  placed  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment, then  with  Its  back  to  the  wall.  It  was 
apparently  lasued  with  the  hope  that  our 
own  part  and  share  of  responsibility  might 
be  overlooked. 

That  the  National  Government  of  China 
ir>ade  mistakes,  has  had  more  than  their 
share  of  Benedict  Arnolds,  and  men  who  be- 
trayed their  trust  needed  no  underscoring 
from  us  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  it  was 
done. 

Our  own  history  also  has  examples  of  men 
who  have  betrayed  their  trust  from  Cabinet 
Members  down  to  ward  bosses.  We  have 
also  been  plagued  with  racketeers,  hlgh- 
wavmcn.  and  five-percenters  at  various  times. 
The  basic .  objective  the  United  States 
should  have  kept  constantly  In  mind  waa  to 
preserve  a  free.  Independent,  united  non- 
Communist  China.  In  the  postwar  Illness 
of  that  nation,  we  prescribed  that  the 
strychnine    of   communism    be    taken. 

In  a  very  well  written  article  In  the  Jan- 
uary 7  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Joseph  /,l8op  has  this  to  say  about  State  De- 
partment excuses  as  contained  In  the  China 
white  paper: 

"But  there  Is  also  one  carefully  concealed 
tipfect  In  the  State  Department  argument  If 
yo  J  have  kicked  a  drowning  friend  briskly 
In  the  face  as  he  sank  for  the  second  and 
third  times,  you  cannot  later  exolaln  that  he 
was  doomed  anyway  because  he  was  such  a 
bad  swimmer. 

"The  question  that  must  be  answered  Is 
not  whether  the  Chinese  did  their  best  to 
save  themselvpB.  which  they  most  certainly 
did  not.  the  question  Is  whether  we  did  our 
best  to  save  China. 

"The  answer  to  this  question  Is  contained 
In  the  strange,  still  secret  Inner  history  of 
our  China  policy.  And  this  true  history,  for 
which  the  State  Department  could  find  no 
room  In  all  the  1054  pages  of  the  white 
paper,  may  be  simply.  If  grimly,  summarized. 
"Throughout  the  fatelul  years  In  China, 
the  American  representatives  there  actively 
favored  the  Chinese  Communists.  They  also 
contributed  to  the  weakness,  both  political 
and  military,  of  the  National  Government, 
and  In  the  end  they  came  close  to  offering 
China  up  to  the  Communists,  like  a  trussed 
bird  on  a  platter,  over  4  years  before  the 
eventual  Communist  triumph  " 

There  are  strong  indications  that  our  State 
Department  did  nothing  to  discourage  the 
British  recognition  which  was  finally  given 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  on  Januiuy  6, 
1050. 

On  August  5.  1949.  the  State  Department, 
by  direction  of  Secretary  Acheson,  issued  the 
China  while  paper,  which  had  been  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Philip 
Jessup.  At  that  time,  the  Republic  of  China 
held  all  of  the  country  south  of  the  Yangtze 
River.  The  publication  of  this  document, 
at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  that  It  was 
done,  was  the  greatest  blow  to  a  friendly 
power  ever  given  by  this  Nation.  Its  effect 
was  to  sabotage  morale  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist Chinese,  both  military  and  civilian,  In 
a  way  that  International  communism,  with 
all  Its  cleverness,  had  not  been  able  to  do. 
It  undid  In  one  ill-considered  blow  what 
more  thtin  50  years  of  friendly  Interest  by 
this  Government  and  the  American  people 
had  sought  to  build 

As  long  as  the  non-Communist  Republic 
of  China  held  the  southern  provinces  of  their 
country,  there  was  no  way  for  the  Com- 
munists of  southeast  Asia  to  get  resuppUed 
In  men  and  munitions  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces  of  Mao  Tse-tung      When 


south  China  fell  to  the  Communists,  all  of 
southeast  Asia  was  placed  In  Jeopardy.  How 
long  are  the  American  people  expected  to 
tolerate  the  same  fuzzy  thinking  that  was 
exemplified  by  allowing  Berlin  and  Vienna 
to  be  Islands  In  a  Russian  area  or  territory? 
Although  the  State  Department  was  pre- 
pared to  let  the  Republic  of  China  go  down 
the  dram  In  August  of  1949.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  not.  When  the 
Arms  Implementation  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  Seotemljer  23  last  year,  an  amount  of 
$75,000,000  was  provided  for  the  general  area 
of  China  The  amount  was  arrived  at  by 
the  combined  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  baaed  on  competent 
testlmonv  that  that  sum  would  be  needed 
In  our  effort  to  give  effective  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  China.  Up  until  the  outbreak 
of  hoatllltles  In  Korea,  not  a  single  penny 
of  this  sum  had  been  expended  to  rearm  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  Island 
of  Formosa 

There  had  been  allocations  to  help  other 
nations  In  the  general  area  of  China.  The 
record  is  clear  that  the  Congress  had  pro- 
vided the  authorization  of  the  funds  The 
responsibility  for  action  or  inaction  In  the 
supply  of  arms  rests  solely  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Up  until 
hostilities  broke  out  In  Korea  on  June  25 
of  this  year,  only  $200  had  been  spent  out 
of  the  approximate  $10,000,000  allocated  for 
Korea.  The  balance  was  on  order  or  un- 
obligated. For  the  Republic  of  China, 
nothing  had  been  spent  or  allocated  out  of 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Congress. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Pacific  flank  of  our 
defenses  has  been  undernourished.  In  the 
arms- implementation  bill  of  1949,  providing 
for  $U14.010.000  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
amount  was  provided  for  the  Far  East.  This 
amount  was  placed  In  the  bill  over  the 
early  and  strenuous  opposition  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  had  this  amendment  not 
been  placed  In  the  bill  by  the  Congress,  the 
amount  of  arnw  Implementation  aid  to  the 
Far  East  would  have  been  less  than  I4 
percent  of  the  total— this  despite  the  fact 
that  our  responsible  commander  In  the  Far 
East  had  constantly  pointed  out  over  a 
period  of  years  the  dangers  inherent  In  the 
overwhelming  of  China  by  communism  and 
the  urgent  need  for  strengthening  our  de- 
fenses in  Japan  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Department  of  State.  In  Its  bulletin 
of  June  3.  1945.  volume  12.  No.  310,  had  this 
to  say  about  Formosa: 

"Strategic  factors  greatly  Influence  the 
prob'^m  of  Formosa.  With  the  exception  of 
Singapore,  no  location  In  the  Far  East  occu- 
pies such  a  controlling  position.  Formosa 
is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Asia  by 
100  miles;  from  the  main  Island  of  the 
Philippines  by  200  miles;  and  from  Kyushu, 
the  nearest  home  Island  of  Japan,  by  700 
miles.  Flying  distance  from  military  air- 
ports In  Formosa  Is  559  miles  to  Manila.  410 
miles  to  Canton,  428  miles  to  Shanghai, 
1.290  miles  to  Tokyo.  Formosa,  larger  than 
the  State  of  Maryland,  stands  In  a  strategic 
relation  to  the  China  coast  comparable  for 
the  United  States  to  an  Imaginary  Island 
of  such  size  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  Nona 
Carolina.  400  miles  from  New  York  City. 

"Every  point  on  the  entire  coast  of  China 
falls    wuhln    a    radius    of    1.100    miles.     A 
radius  of  2,000  miles  includes  Burma.  Slnga-  - 
pore,  Borneo,  Guam,  and  Japan.  Including 
Hokkaido. 

"Formosa  has  two  Important  ports:  Takao 
and  Heelung.  The  main  naval  base  Is  located 
In  the  Pescadores  at  Balo,  which,  in  the  hands 
('(  the  Japanese,  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant base  for  Japanese  aggression  in  the 
Southwest  Paclflc  and  for  preparation  of  the 
piesent  war." 

Despite  this  prior  reccgnlllon  by  the  State 
De;>aitment  Itself  and  despite  the  fact  that 
our  responsible  military  commander  In  the 
Par  East  had  made  clear  that  Formosa's  fall- 
ing into  unfriendly  hands  wou  d  Jeopardise 
the  defense  line  uf  Jupau-0»  uuwa-PhUlp- 
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pines,  which  views  were  concurred  In  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  the  following  amazing 
ard  disturbing  news  story  was  published 
on  January  3,  1950: 

"Tokyo  —The  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment has  notified  its  attaches  that  the  less 
of  Formosa,  Island  redoubt  of  the  Chinese 
Katlonallsts.  to  the  Communists  was  to  be 
anticipated." 

"The  Department  said  the  public  must  be 
sold  on  the  Idea  that  the  island  Is  of  no 
strategic  value  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  prestige  at  home  and  abroad. 

"A  dociunent  containing  the  Cepartment's 
Instructions  on  how  to  erase  the  false  Im- 
preaeions  of  those  pro-Nationalists  inter- 
ested In  a  save-Formosa  drive  has  been  cir- 
culated   here,    it   can    be    disclosed    today. 

"y\te  document  was  prepiurd  by  the  State 
Depirtment's  Public  ASalrs  Area  Policy  Ad- 
visory Staff,  and  was  dited  December  23. 
The  word  was  sent  to  members  of  the  De- 
partment and  of  some  other  Government  of- 
fices. 

"The  document  said  there  are  pro-Na- 
tionalists [principally  In  the  United  States) 
who  consider  Formosa  a  redoubt  in  which 
the  Government  could  survive,  and  who  tend 
to  create  En  lmpre.>-«ion  th'it  the  United 
States  is  delinquent  If  it  falls  to  save  For- 
mosa. 

"It  said  there  are  groups  In  the  United 
States  who  are  Inclined  to  be  critical  of 
the  United  States  for  failure  to  act  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  Island  to  the  Communists. ' 
This  Is  'largely  because  of  a  mistaken  popu- 
lar conception  of  its  strategic  Importance  to 
United  States  defense  in  the  Pacific.'  " 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  December  23,  1949,  had  determined  to 
write  off  Formosa  In  the  same  way  that  the 
China  white  paper  had  attempted  to  write  off 
the  mainland  of  China. 

It  w.is  State  Department  policy  to  prepare 
th?  American  public  for  the  movement  of 
International  communism  off  the  Asiatic 
land  mass  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  had  military  advice  to  the 
contrary  which  showed  that  Formosa  in  un- 
friendly hands — there  can  be  no  doubt  thr\t 
the  control  by  Communist  forces  would  be 
unfriendly  hands — would  be  detrimental  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Yet.  this  continued  to  be  the  stated  policy 
of  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
untU  after  the  overt  aggression  against  Ko- 
rea on  June  24  otir  time.  June  25  Korea  tune. 

The  text  of  the  President  s  statement  of 
June  27  contains  the  following  language: 

"In  these  circumstances  the  occupation  of 
Formosa  by  Communist  forces  would  be  a 
direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
area  and  to  United  States  forces  performing 
their  lawful  and  necessary  fvaiclions  In  that 
area. 

"Accordingly  I  have  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa. 

"As  a  corollary  of  this  action.  I  am  calling 
upon  the  Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to 
cease  all  air  and  sea  operations  against  the 
mainland.  The  Seventh  Fleet  will  see  that 
this  Is  done.  The  determination  of  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Formosa  must  await  the  resto- 
ration of  security  In  the  Pacific,  a  peace 
settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by 
the  United  Nations." 

Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic, have  t)een  disturbed  by  the  obvious  move- 
ments that  were  being  made  both  belore  and 
since  the  Korean  invasion  to  accept  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  China  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  Russian  demands.  In  order  %:> 
force  her  views  upt^n  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  the  Soviet  Union  walked 
out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  other  United  Nations  agencies  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  Soviet  will  on  other 
member  states.  The  S<->vlet  Union  continued 
its  walk-out   in  the  Scctirity  Council  until, 


under  the  utterly  tiru-eallstic  alphabetical 
rotation  system,  the  Soviet  s  turn  to  preside 
arrived  on  August  1  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
world's  history. 

The  Soviet  Union  ordered  their  delegate 
back  to  the  Security  Council  In  order  to  pre- 
side so  that  he  could  obstruct  the  action  cf 
the  law-abiding  nations  in  resisting  overt 
aggression.  So  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
In  lernational  communism  would  have  a  prop- 
aganda sounding  board;  In  order  10  attempt 
once  again  to  force  the  seating  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  China  in  place  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  ths  Republic  of  China.  In  addt- 
tica,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  fcr 
aggression  elsevrhere  and  may  want  to  be  in 
position  to  veto  Security  Council  action. 

Yet  with  the  clear  record  belore  us  that 
appeasement  Is  but  surrender  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  the  Sute  Deparunent  has 
continued  to  take  a  weak  attitude — in  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
China  In  the  United  Nations. 

At  this  very  moment  cur  position  Is  that 
while  our  own  representative  will  vote 
agaiast  the  unseating  of  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  subse- 
quent seating  of  the  Communist  representa- 
tive, we  will  net  make  any  all-out  attempt 
to  influence  others  to  support  our  position 
and  we  will  not  use  cur  veto. 

What  is  needed  now  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  clarification  of  the  issues. 

As  to  China,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  recognizing  the 
Communist   regime  in  that  country. 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  sup- 
port the  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
China   In  the  United  Natlcns. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  tempo- 
rarily on  the  island  cf  Formosa.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Council  agatri&t 
the  CommunLst  aggression  in  Korea.  The 
Republic  of  China's  representative  has  voted 
100  percent  for  effective  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  Korea,  and  has  consistently  oppoeed 
the  obstructionist  tactics  of  Malik,  the 
S.)viet  representative.  The  Republic  of 
China  was  the  first  nation  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  offer  ground  troops  and 
to  date  has  offered  the  lareest  number,  some 
30,000.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  accepted 
the  offer  does  not  lessen  this  substantial  sup- 
port for  collective  security  against  aggres- 
6U  n. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter  seven 
votes  are  required  to  pass  a  resolution.  Had 
It  not  oeen  for  the  vote  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  the  Security  Council  the  prompt 
United  Nations  action  which  was  so  vital  to 
success  would  have  been  delayed  at  a  time 
when  1  day  might  have  been  the  difference 
be  I  ween  ultimate  victory  and  defeat. 

Is  ail  this  to  be  Ignored  to  give  Malik  and 
the  Soviet  Union  another  obstructionist  on 
the  Security  Council?  Under  the  rotation 
system,  wili  Mao  Tse-tung  as  well  as  Stalin 
have  a  fabotcur  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
worlds  collective  securiiy  system?  Instead 
cf  one  arsonist  heading  the  fire  department. 
are  we  to  double  the  number? 

On  August  7.  at  Peterborough.  N.  H.,  Owen 
Lattimore  said  that  a  Communist  China 
delegation  should  be  seated  In  the  United 
Nations.  Does  this  far-eastern  expert  still 
advise  our  State  Department?  Do  we  check 
ccmmunism  in  Asia  by  surrendering  to  it? 

In  contrast  to  the  support  given  to  the 
UN  Korean  position  by  the  Republic  of  China 
let  us  examine  the  record  of  India.  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  Nehru  and  wish  the  people 
of  that  great  country  well  In  the  multitu- 
dinous problems  they  face.  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

India,  on  December  30,  1949,  recognized 
the  Communist  regime  as  the  government 
of  China.  It  was  the  first  large  power  to 
give  Mao  Tse-tung  such  prestige. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  crucial  votes 
in  the  Security  Council  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  In  Kc»^a.    These  were: 

First.  June  25.  1950.  called  fcr  Immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  for  North  Korean 
forces  to  immediately  withdraw  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  for  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  support  the  world 
organisation  and  to  refrain  from  giving  as- 
sistance to  the  Communist  North  Korean 
aggressors.  The  vote  Tras  9  to  0.  with  the 
Soviet  Union  absent  and  Yugoslavia  ab- 
staining. Those  voting  for  the  first  resolu- 
.  tion  were:  The  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Republic  of  China,  India.  Egypt, 
Ecuador,  Cuba,  and  Norway. 

Second.  June  27.  1960.  rescdution  called 
for  member  states  of  United  Nations  to  op- 
pose aggression  in  Korea.  The  vote  was 
7  to  1.  The  Soviet  Union  was  absent.  India 
and  Egypt  abstained  Yugoslavia  voted  In 
opposition.  The  minimum  majority  needed 
in  Older  for  the  resolution  to  pass  ou  this 
date  was  furnished  by  the  United  Siat^?s, 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Ecuador,  Cuba,  and  Norway. 

Third.  August  1.  1950.  Soviet  Representa- 
tive Malik  returned  to  the  Security  Council 
as  presiding  officer  under  rotation  system. 
He  ruled  that  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  did  not  represent  China 
and  could  not  take  part  In  deliberations. 
Malik  was  overruled  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3. 

For  Malik's  ruling:  Soviet  Union.  India, 
and  Yugoslavia.  Against  his  ruling  The 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Republic  of  China,  Ecuador,  Egypt.  Cuba, 
and   Norway. 

Fourth,  August  8.  1950.  Malik  resolution 
to  place  American  resolution  against  Ko- 
rean aggression  In  last  place  on  the  agenda. 
Vote  was  7  to  2  egalnst  Malik.  Egypt  and 
Yugoslavia  abstained  For  Ma'tk's  ruling 
were  the  Soviet  Union  and  India.  Against 
his  ruling  were  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  France,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Ecuador.  Cuba,  and  Norway. 

Ftiih.  the  second  vote  on  this  date  was  to 
place  the  complaint  of  aggression  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 

The  vote  was  8  to  1.  On  this  vote  India 
and  Yupoelavia  abstained.  The  Soviet  Union 
voted  "nc"  Voting  In  tavor  of  this  action 
were  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  the  Republic  of  China.  Ecuador, 
Cuba.  Egypt,  and  Norway. 

Sixth,  the  third  vote  was  to  remove  from 
the  agenda  the  Soviet  Union's  profKisal  to 
discuss  the  admission  of  Communist  China. 
The  vote  was  5  to  5.  with  Egypt  abstaining. 
Supporting  the  Malik  position  were  the- 
Soviet  Union.  India.  Yugoslavia.  Great  Brlt- 
nln,  and  Norway.  Oppoelug  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion  were  the  United  States.  France,  the 
Republic  of  China.  Cuba,  and  Ecuador. 

Seventh,  the  fourth  and  final  vote  on  this 
dav  was  on  the  Soviet  propaganda  resolution 
entitled  "Peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question." 

The  vote  was  7  to  3  against.  Yugoslavia 
abstained  For  the  Soviet  resolution  were 
the  Soviet  Union,  India,  and  Egypt.  Against 
were  the  United  Slates.  France,  the  Repu*:llc 
oi  China.  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  and 
Norway. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  on  seven  crucial  votes  since  the  Korean 
Invasion  India  has  voted  with  the  free  na- 
tions on  the  roll  call  once,  has  abstained 
twice,  and  has  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union 
four  times.  I  submit  that  this  Is  not  a  good 
batting  average.  To  the  contrary,  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  voted  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  100  percent  of  the  time. 

International  ccmrr.ur.lsm  will  not  be  stop- 
ped in  Europe,  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  at  the  gatra  of  India  by  passive  re- 
sistance: ncr  will  the  appeasement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  United  Nations  at  the 
expense  of  the  Republic  of  China  assure  the 
peace  any  more  than  did  Munich.     As  I  have 
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•aid  tmtan.  appMaaaMOt.  tbco  and  now.  u 
but  aurreDdcr  oa  tb«  InstAllmant  plan. 

Tet.  dca^t*  tb*  mounting  eTtdtnc*  of  the 
(act  Uuit  «•  art  deaUnf  with  a  potential 
t««ntteth-«»aturj  Oenghla  Khan,  there  are 
tboee  wrio  — Tild  put  off  untU  another  day 
Um  tactsc  ot  ttke  rceOlUM  <tf  the  prewnt. 

Our  Paeifle  flank  U  no  leea  vital  to  our 
gtflurtiy  tb*n  Is  th«  SurofiMa  Sank  to  our- 
mi^m  and  cor  North  AUantlc  alllea.  They 
mtiet  r«co«nla»  that  what  jeopardUwa  our  na- 
tional eecurtty  weaken*  them  a»  weU. 

It  la  never  profltable  to  abandon  your 
friend*  to  pieaae  your  enemlM  when  the 
record  U  clear  t.nat  your  enemies  have  an- 
■oiiBced  that  your  world  and  theirs  cannot 
•dak  on  the  »&me  planet.  It  u  no  more 
profitMbie  to  do  It.  In  my  opinion,  to  kowtow 
the  fence  »traddler»  who  by  attempting  to 
pleaae  both  aides  generally  end  up  by  pleasing 
natUMT. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  m  my  judgment,  to  make  clear 
to  th<*  free  people  of  the  world  that  while  the 
Bovlrt  stockpUe  of  atomic  weapons  can  do 
eonalderable  damage  today,  their  potential 
wUl  be  catastrophic  a  or  3  years  from  now. 
We  should  not  delay  In  giving  the  defend- 
era  of  Pnrmaaa  the  tools  with  which  to  defend 
because,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
tO(Miy.  It  la  the  Judgment  of  our  re- 
apoostble  coounanders  that  if  the  IsJand  of 
POmoaa  falls  Into  unfriendly  hands— and 
Communist  hands  are  uulrtendly— it  breaks 
the  American  defense  position  from  Japan 
to  Okinawa  to  the  Philippines  and  throws 
tiM  defauae  of  the  United  States  back  on  the 
OoMt  Statas,  CslKornta.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
In;  on.  with  perhapa  a  triangle  at  Hawaii. 
1  was  the  lack  of  such  equipment  In  the 
hanis  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  en- 
couiagcd  the  aggreaalon  by  the  Communist 


The  mistake  of  too  little  and  too  late 
which  we  saw  in  Korea,  should  not  be  re- 
peated on  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

W«  should  make  It  clear  that  the  choice 
of  w'denlng  the  conflict  Is  In  their  bands  snd 
not  1 1  ours.  We  want  no  war  but  we  will  nut 
ahlrk  from  accepting  It  If  that  be  the  choice 
of  ta%  Soviet  Union  directly  or  through  Its 
•atelltes  m  Asu  or  In  Europe 

We  are  determined  to  restore  the  moral 
leadership  we  io«t  at  Yalta  and.  to  that  end. 
In  view  ot  the  Soviet  violations  ot  their 
agreenants  wa  sliould  forthwith  denounce 
that  jroduct  of  the  Crimean  ConXerenca  of 
1»45. 

My  reason  for  stressing  Yalta  Is  thst  It 
seeiDi  to  ma  that  It  was  st  Yalta  that  we 
Abandoned  our  moral  lesdershlp  of  the 
world.  We  surrandared  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
cr'iment  thlnn  which  were  not  ours  to  sur- 
render. In  e.Tec:  we  betrayed  a  wartime  ally. 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  had  been  <t 
loot- tune  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
BUtm.  In  effect  wa  did  much  to  permit 
Poland  to  go  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  and 
It  will  perbapa  ba  a  long  time  before  they 
wUI  see  fraadom  again.  It  seems  to  me  that 
la  tba  starting  point  for  us  to  reaasert  uiir 
il  laadarshlp  by  denouncing  the  Yalta 


It  slKnild  be  made  clear  that  aggrcsalon  Is 
not  profitable  and  tha  forces  of  the  United 
Katlons  will  clear  not  only  all  the  areas 
aouth  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  Com- 
munist aggreasora  but  that  the  ct>mbini?d 
foroea  of  law  and  order  will  redeem  the 
Hitdaaa  ot  tba  great  powcra  made  at  the  Cairo 
CXmfaranea  and  subsequant  conferences,  and 
the  United  Nstlons  that  all  of  Korea  will  Le 
free  and  independent.  To  that  end  the 
United  Nations  foroas  should  occupy  Korea 
clear  up  to  the  M^ncburtan  border  and  wtll 
stay  there  until  free  and  damoerattc  dec- 
can  te  held  in  all  part*  of  the  Re- 
of  Korea  and  Internal  aeetirlty  pr<>. 
Any  oiaar  potential  n^gnmiM  viu  be 
OA  aoUca. 


Let  ua  stop  aUowtng  the  agent  of  the 
Kremlin  to  stay  In  a  position  where  he  can 
sabotage  and  obstruct  the  first,  and  perhaps 
last,  chance  the  world  has  had  for  the  law- 
abiding  nations  to  protect  themselves  from 
overt  aggreaalon. 

When  peace  has  finally  been  est.'tbUshed 
under  a  system  of  International  law  and 
order,  let  us,  as  Americans,  determine  to 
follow  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  doctrine  of 
"speak  aoftly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  rather 
than  later  concepU  of  speaking  loudly  white 
carrying  s  feather  duster. 

H«d  the  United  States  Congress  or  the 
American  people  known  about  the  betrayal 
of  China  at  Yalta  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  have  sanctioned  t>iat  agreement:  had 
they  been  Informed  of  the  Wedeme;rer  re- 
port of  September  19.  1M7  on  China,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  Insisted  that  steps 
b,»  taken  to  prevent  that  vast  and  Important 
country  from  going  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain; of  historic  interest  Is  the  fact  that  this 
1947  report  whs  not  made  available  to  either 
the  Congresa  or  the  American  people  until 
the  China  while  paper  was  published  on 
August  5,  1949.  almost  2  years  later;  if  the 
Wedemeycr  report  on  Korea,  made  at  the 
aama  time  as  the  one  on  China  had  been 
made  available  the  Congre.«is  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  Insisted  that  steps  he  taken 
to  augment  the  constabulary  force  we  pro- 
vided for  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Copies  of  this  report  have  not  been  re- 
lea'sed  even  though  they  have  been  re- 
quested by  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
cUmux  of  this  whole  e.lort  to  suppress  the 
facts  and  to  bolster  the  State  Department  s 
bankrupt  policy  In  China  came  to  a  head 
last  Monday  when  the  administration 
•gagged"  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  relative 
to  his  views  on  the  Importance  of  Formosa. 

Action  by  the  admlnl-stratlon  In  dlrtctlng 
General  MacArthur  to  wliiidraw  his  BMiaafe 
to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  rel.-itlve  to 
the  Importance  of  Formosa  strongly  Indi- 
cates that  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
Trygve  Lit,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  now  preparing  for  another 
Munich,  with  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Island  of  Formosa  a*  the  pawns. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  responsible 
military  men  have  been  required  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  budget  requests  be- 
fore the  Congresa  which  their  professional 
training  warned  them  were  not  adequate  to 
the  safety  of  this  Nation. 

Now  once  again  the  administration  Is 
"gagging  ■  a  patriotic  soldier  who  sees  the 
d.tnger  facing  our  Nation  In  the  Far  Ea.'*t 
and  wants  to  warn  our  people  before  It  la 
too  late. 

It  now  appears  that  the  only  way  In  which 
the  truth  will  be  known  Is  for  the  American 
people  to  elect  a  Congress  that  will  make 
some  real  Investigations  without  fear  or  favor 
and  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  Im- 
peachment proceedings  where  the  facu  Jus- 
tify. 

It  Is  now  obvious  thst  those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  In  our  past  mistakes  and 
bankrupt  far  eastern  policy  Intend  to  pur- 
sue their  way  as  far  a*  they  are  allowed  to 
by  the  Congresa  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  A  solemn  referendum  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  our  Par  Eastern  policy— past, 
present,  and  future — is  now  an  urgent  neces- 
aity. 

This  Congraaa  miut  provide  whatever  Is 
necessary  In  the  way  of  economic  legislation 
or  military  appropriations.  But  when,  to 
quote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "with 
a  Arm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  Uvea,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor" 
to  bring  thU  effort  to  a  successful  couclu- 
alon.  let  tu  also  determine  that  never  again 
will  we  permit  our  diplomaU  to  lose  what  our 
fighting  men  have 


Program  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST   VIECINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  prints  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  WiUiam  A  Boyle,  president 
of  district  27  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  assistant  to  President 
John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  at  the  fifth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  in  the  Stat- 
Icr  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  August 
30.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
VMWA  LxADZB  Caixs  rot  iMPSOvm  Fbockam 

•    rot  PHT81CaU-T  H.^NDICAPPFO 

Mr.  Chaliman,  ladles  nnd  frentlemen.  mem- 
bers of  this  great  humanitarian  organisation, 
the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  It  Is.  Indeed,  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  representing  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  I  extend  to  you  the 
wiirm  and  fraternal  greetings  of  our  inter- 
national President  John  L  Lewis.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Kennedy,  and  Secret3r>--Treas- 
urer  John  Owens,  and  the  membership  of 
our  great  union. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  like 
you.  have  experienced  the  problems,  the  fears, 
and  heartaches  that  confront  the  physically 
handlcap]>ed.  and,  therefore,  pay  tribute  to 
your  worthy  purposes  and  splendid  accom- 
plishments. 

The  coal  industry  Is  the  basic  Industry  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  Industry 
upon  which  every  sector  of  our  economy  is 
dependent.  As  you  know,  ccsl  mining  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  most  hazardous 
occupation  with  the  highest  toll  of  deaths 
and  Bccldents.  occupational  sickness,  and 
disease  of  any  group  of  workers  In  the 
Nation. 

It  long  Bgo  became  apparent  that  only 
through  collective  action  could  the  coal  min- 
ers of  America  curtail  the  number  of  deaths 
and  accidents  In  the  mining  Industry  and 
better  the  lot  of  the  workers.  As  a  result  of 
a  bitter  struggle  with  all  odds  against  them, 
the  coal  miners  finally  succeeded  In  organiz- 
ing themselves  Into  a  strong  and  aggressive 
union,  which  Is  now  60  years  old.  and  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  one  objective  of  serving  Its  mem- 
bership 

The  United  Mine  Workers  paj-s  special  tri- 
bute to  the  American  Federation  of  the  Phy- 
sically Handicapped.  You  have  faced  your 
problems  with  a  constructive  projn'am.  You 
have  not  given  up  hope  and.  ln<>tead.  tackled 
your  problems  in  the  good  old  American  way. 
You  did  what  the  mine  workers  did.  You 
wont  out  and  organised  yourselves. 

The  mine  workers  know  your  problems. 
We  know  that  there  are  38.000.000  American 
citizens  who  are  physically  handicapped.  We 
know  that  included  In  this  vast  group  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  coel  miners. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  pay  special  honor 
tu  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan.  your  able  president, 
who  despite  bis  own  handicap,  has  persevered 
In  his  determination  to  bring  justice,  oppor- 
tunity, end  equal  rlgbU  to  all  those  with 
physical  Impairments. 

Since  you  were  founded  0  years  ago  you 
have  done,  through  yoiu  organlsad  afforta — 
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and  only  throtigh  your  organized  efforts,  as  a 
voluntary  association  of  human  beings — 
what  would  have  been  Impossible  to  accom- 
plish  working  as  Individuals. 

I  have  learned  from  your  president  and 
from  reading  your  dynamic  and  p>ersuasne 
literature  of  the  Improved  conditions  and 
l>eneflts  that  have  accrued  to  you  through 
your  united  efforts. 

You  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the  one  all- 
Important  fact :  A  physically  handicapped 
person  Is  able  and  willing  to  work  and  he  ;s 
a  good  reliable  worker. 

This  la  an  undeniable  fact  proven  by  s^ta- 
tlstlcs  Employers  all  over  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  are  being  convinced  of  this  fact  as 
a  result  of  the  untiring  work  of  jour  organ- 
ization. Your  Job  has  only  t)egun  but  you 
have  already  helped  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  em- 
ployers. This  prejudice  was.  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, based  on  what  the  employers  regarded 
as  a  practical  business  viewpoint  and  an  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  physically  handi- 
capped persons  were  good  workers. 

Prom  our  own  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  know  what  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  can  mean.  We  know 
that  the  endless  task  of  bringing  better  lives 
to  our  meml^rs  can  sometimes  seem  hopeless. 
But  through  organization  we  are  flghtmg 
Just  as  you  phj'sically  handicapped  are  bat- 
tling for  improved  conditions. 

The  efforts  of  your  organization  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  insofar  as  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  President  to  declare  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  physically  handicapped, 
rather  than  charity  to  them.  Is  a  matter  of 
public  policy. 

You  have  succeeded  In  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  your  problems. 

The  mine  workers'  organization  has  been  in 
the  front  lines  In  all  the  battles  for  social 
advancement  down  through  the  years.  Tliey 
have  Ijeen  in  the  forefront  not  only  in  behalf 
of  their  own  membership;  but  by  their  very 
leadership,  they  have  been  the  shock  troops 
In  the  cause  of  a  better  life  for  all  Americans 
who  work  for  a  living. 

We  are  intensely  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments in  the  welfare  field  in  the  past  few 
years. 

To  quote  our  president.  John  L.  Lewis. 
"There  was  a  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact  for 
tome  hundred  of  years,  both  in  our  country 
and  in  Europe,  when  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  social  welfare  requirements  af- 
fecting the  coal  mines." 

Mr.  Lewis  has  noted  that  "during  all  this 
period,  the  productive  years  of  the  coal  min- 
ers were  utilized  until  their  energy  and  life 
blood   was   taken   by  the   industry." 

"While  they  became  disabled  through  the 
illnesses  Incident  to  their  calling  or  the 
hazards  of  their  occupations  or  from  the  rav- 
ages of  old  age.  tneir  services  were  dispensed 
with,  their  Income  cut  off.  and  they  could 
live  or  die  according  to  the  circumstances 
which   attended  them." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  have 
died  premature  deaths  by  violence  in  the 
mines,  or  from  injanes.  sickness,  and  maim- 
ing as  a  result  of  underground  accidents. 

Those  who  were  able  to  eke  out  a  bare 
existence  did  so  under  circumstances  of  ap- 
palling poverty  and  tragedy. 

Who  was  to  take  responsibility  for  these 
men?  Society  seemed  content  to  accept 
their  services  and  the  products  of  their  labor 
and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  these 
men. 

Tlie  coal  operators  gave  lip  service  to  the 
promotion  of  safety,  but  then  maintained  it 
was  not  their  reaponslblht  •  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  injured.  These  men  were  no  longer 
employees  of  the  Industry,  the  coal  operators 
said. 

These  conditions  did  not  change  untU  the 
United   Mine   Workers   of   Anaerica.   through 


aggressive  organization,  became  strong 
enough  to  compel  some  attention  to  these 
problems.  One  of  the  great  advances  pio- 
neered by  our  union  was  in  1&46.  when  the 
first  welfare  and  retirement  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  contract  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Just  as  your  promotion  of  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  was  a 
declaration  of  principle  and  public  policy,  so 
was  the  establishment  of  the  first  miners' 
welfare  fund  a  declaration  of  principle  and 
policy. 

The  194<J  wage  agreement  between  the 
union  and  the  United  States  Government 
which  was  then  in  legal  control  of  the  coal 
mines,  stated  in  unequivocal  language  that 
the  employers  in  the  coal  Industry  owed 
an  obligation  to  the  men  who  go  down  into 
the  pits. 

The  principle,  stated  in  simple  human 
terms,  was  that  the  coal  miners  no  longer 
may  be  used  up.  crippled  beyond  repair,  and 
then  thrown  on  a  human  scrap  heap  to  live 
or  die  subject  to  the  charity  of  the  ccnunu- 
nity  or  the  inadequate  contributioni>  of  the 
State. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  statements 
of  policy  ever  made  by  our  organization. 
President  Lewis  said: 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
assumed  over  the  years  that  the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  the  human  equity  in  the  coal  indus- 
try is  inherently  as  valid  as  the  cost  of  re- 
placement of  mining  machinerv-,  or  the  cost 
of  paying  taxes,  or  the  cost  of  paying  inter- 
est indebtedness,  or  the  cost  of  any  other 
factor  incident  to  the  production  oi  a  ton 
of  coal  for  consumers'  bins.  " 

In  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  we  could  extend  that  principle 
to  apply  to  all  disabled  persons.  In  other 
words,  as  a  matter  of  t>asic  American  pliilos- 
ophy.  industry  has  an  obligation  to  all  the 
people  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  By  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  encourage  in- 
dustry to  prosper  under  our  free-enterprise 
system,  so  in  turn  American  industry  has  a 
basic  social  obligation  to  all  the  American 
people.  That  obligation  most  certainly  ex- 
tends to  the  physically  handicapped.  And 
through  the  good  works  of  your  organiza- 
tlon.  American  industry  is  beginning  to 
realize  this  obligation. 

Your  organization  has  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple through  your  promotion  of  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
You  are  promoting  the  principle  that  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  do  not  want  to 
and  must  not  become  community  liabilities 
and  social  burdens.  You  do  not  want  to  be 
charges  of  the  state. 

You  know  that  productive  work  is  the  best 
therapy  for  a  handicapped  person.  Ameri- 
can industry  must  realize  that  productive 
work  for  all  the  people  is  this  Nation's  best 
insurance  against  communism  or  any  other 
form  of  statism. 

In  the  traditional  American  way.  the  Gov- 
ernment must  aid  and  encourage.  In  the 
case  of  the  handicapped,  the  Government  has 
the  obligation  of  giving  practical  and  ade- 
quate aid  to  rehibilitation. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  wel- 
fare and  retirement  fund  cannot  be  expected 
to  assume  the  whole  burden  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Our  fund  can  and  does  care  for  the 
medical,  health,  and  hospitalization  needs  of 
Injtired  coal  miners.  It  takes  c.<u-e  of  much 
of  the  tremendous  financial  burden  that  sud- 
denly descends  on   these  disabled   men. 

But  then  it  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  Crovernment  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
habilitation program.  This  program  must 
be  designed  to  tr.iln  the  disabled  for  new 
and  productive  Jnbs  that  they  are  capable 
of  handling.  A  paraplegic  coal  miner  ob- 
viously cannot  work  in  the  mines  again. 
But  he  can  work.  Unless  he  Is  to  become 
a  burden  on  society,  he  must  t>e  trained 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  work. 


There  is.  huwever.  cpposltion  to  the  at- 
tair.meut  of  —is  objective  of  rehabilitation 
and  j  r.Kluctive  wjrk  for  the  disabled  There 
are  those  who  claim  that  such  a  program 
will  mean  a  heavier  tax  burden  and  that  the 
increased  taxes  will  curtail  business. 

This  contention  has  no  economic  basis. 
Certainly,  an  adequate  rehabilitation  pro- 
granr..  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
ii:ates.  Industry  and  business,  the  labor 
movement  and  such  groups  as  yours  work- 
ing toirether.  will  cost  money.  But  it  has 
been  proved  statistically  tlrie  and  time  again 
that  over  the  years  a  disabled  w..^rker,  wh<j  ^- 
has  been  rehabilitated  and  engages  In  pro- 
ductive work,  returns  to  the  economic  sys- 
tem many  times  over  the  cost  of  his  re- 
habilitation. 

We  know  that  there  Is  not  enough  money 
or  sufficient  personnel,  at  the  present  time, 
to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  d^ne.  We  know 
vorkmen's  compensation  and  rehabilitation 
legislation  is  inadequate  both  from  the 
s'andpolnt  of  benefits  and  from  the  basic 
approach  of  this  legislation  to  the  whole 
problem  we  are  discussing. 

We  mvst  first  raise  the  necessary  money 
and  the  additional  required  personnel  and 
then,  most  important  of  all.  endeavor  to  co- 
ordinate workmen  s  compensation  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Although  the  workTron'?  rompensatlon 
be.'.eflts  are  assumed  to  be  adequate,  little  is 
gained  If  the  disabled  person  receiving  com- 
pensation remains  a  charge  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  then  rehabilitate  that 
disabled  jjerson.  teach  him  a  new  and  pro- 
ductive Job,  and  then  assist  him  in  Betting 
a  Job.  He  will  do  the  rest.  He  will  do  a 
food  Job.  H-  will  produce.  He  will  become 
a  whole  human  being  and  an  asset  to  society 
again. 

This  is  the  goal  for  which  your  ortranlza- 
tlon  must  strive.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task 
to  accomplish.  We  will  be  confronted  with 
many  obstacles  as  well  as  selfish  motives  and 
misunderstanding.  But  through  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  other  groups 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  we  shall  ac- 
complish our  objective. 

Although  I  have  told  you  something  c* 
the  welfare  and  retirement  fund  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  X  would 
like  to  state  further  that  the  fund  wa.s  first 
established  by  a  contract  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  union.  This  was 
because  the  coal  operators  in  contract  neeo- 
tiatlons  of  1945  and  1946  absolutely  rerused 
to  accept  the  basic  principle  that  industry 
owes  an  obligation  to  its  employees.  Alter 
prolonffd  negotiatlcr.s,  the  memljers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  took  the 
only  step  open  to  union  men  who  face  a  stone 
wail  of  resistance.  The  c>,a\  miners  laid 
down  their  tools  and  left  the  pits.  The  coal 
operators  continued  their  resistance  to  our 
humane  proposals.  The  Government  then 
intervened  and  the  union  sat  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  with  the  Government  and 
the  matter  was  settled  insoiar  as  the  basic 
principle  was  concerned. 

We  had  Just  begun  to  fl'zht.  We  had  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  the  basic  principle 
but  the  problem  of  implementing  the  prin- 
ciple had  yet  to  be  solved.  The  following 
year  in  1947  the  welfare  fund  was  stili  be- 
ing hamstrung  by  technicalities,  with  oppo- 
sition of  the  operators  and  the  legal  mumbo- 
Jumbo  of  their  corps  cf  high-priced  l&wjen, 
the  union  again  bargained  with  the  oper- 
ators on  the  matter  of  a  welfare  fund.  Let 
me  say  that  It  was  not  an  easy  fight.  We 
persevered  and  were  victorious.  Finally  in 
the  1947  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wi^e 
Airreement.  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  coal 
operators  to  accept  the  ba.^ic  principle  of 
the  welfare  fund  They  afr»<-d  to  pay  into 
the  fund  a  sum  cf  10  cenis  cu  each  ton  of 
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tltumlnoiM  f*!  rained.  The  »«r«ein«nt  with 
tb«  OoT«mm*nt  h»d  provided  for  only  5 
c«nt«  a  urn  which  vtu  ln»ufflelent  to  latury 
the  ftnanclal  obligation*  fclncldent  to  tb« 
alienation  of  the  dlstrea*  and  auffertng  of 
the  coai  mlner»  ^  But  5  cent*  w«»  better  than 

nomine 

In  1M8  the  mine  worker*  ag»ln  triumphed 
and  the  optraton  afrc«d  to  pay  a  turn  of 
M  ccnu  a  ton  into  the  welfare  fund.  At 
tiM  praamt  ttme  a  10  months'  battle  that 
at«rted  In  May  1MB  and  ended  March  1950. 
we  aiw  for  lh«  first  time  alnce  the  welfare 
tmad  «M  MtabUshed  in  1»4«.  in  a  relatively 
WlilllMil  poaltton.  We  receive  30  cenu  a 
ton  for  meh  ton  of  eo«l  mined,  and  we  now 
enga««  In  tht  trcnwndotis  task  of  caring  for 
Ih^  i^ad.  Um  sick,  tbc  disabled,  and  the  In- 
jured of  Amerlcal  baaic  Uiduatry. 

Thua.  Jiut  a*  It  will  be  a  problem  to  In- 
•ucurata  itM  program  of  ccmpensatlon  and 
rahabtllUUon.  It  waa  al*o  a  problem  to  ob- 
Uln-our  welfare  fund.  First  the  prludpla 
baa  to  be  eatabliahed  and  secondly,  the 
means  of  financing  the  program  mu«t  be 
deviaed. 

Under  the  new  wa«t  agreement  the  United 
ma*   Workeca   have   rectimed    payment*    of 
to  agad  coal  miners.     We  have  re- 

our  medical,  health,  and  hoapitaUaa- 

1  prcgram  to  care  lor  the  dl«*bled  ftctlma 
of  *^«-  moat  haaardou*  of  all  Induatrle*. 

Brtafly.  thia  la  the  admlnUtratlve  aet-up 
of  our  program:  The  welfare  fund  U  under 
Um  auparvlaloo  of  a  three-man  bt^ard  of 
tnataaa  eonalsttng  of  lir  Lewia.  chairman 
and  r«pr«atnttUve  of  the  union  Mr  Charlea 
Owen,  who  repreaenU  the  coal  operators. 
and  Mlaa  Joaephlne  Rt^che.  du^ctor  of  the 
fund  and  tlie  third  trustee 

Under  Miae  Roche  *  direction  the  varlovu 
•ervlce*  of  the  fund,  such  a*  penalon  serv- 
ic«  and  the  medical,  health,  and  hoapltall- 
Eatlon  aervice  are  cnc*  a«aln  working  on 
the  human  problems  of  the  coal  Industry. 
Tba  medlca.1.  health,  and  hoapltalUatlon 
rifl*  has  10  area  medical  offlcas  situated 
teglc  dUea  in  the  more  than  25  coal- 
^  States  In  America.  The  chief  medi- 
cal olBcer  and  the  man  in  charge  of  these 
10  oiBcea  la  Dr  Warren  Draper,  former  Dep- 
uty Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Statea 
PubUe  Haalth  Service,  and  a  major  general 
ta  World  War  II  in  charge  of  the  public- 
health  branch  at  Allied  headquarr.er*  in 
Etirop*. 

■■eh  of  these  ten  area  medical  otAcca  of 
tha  welfare  lund  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  doctor  eapedally  trained  in  public  health 
work.  It  U  his  duty  to  see  that  the  n^edical. 
health,  and  hcapUallxatlun  work  of  the  wel- 
fare fund  functions  smoothly  and  efftfcUvely 
In  his  Ideographic  area. 

The  fund  doe*  not  employ  Its  own  doctor* 
nor  does  It  have  lu  own  hospitals.  On  tbaa* 
matters  the  area  medical  officer  works.  In  co- 
opermUon  with  lucai  doctor*,  medical  sixrletie* 
and  hospital*. 

The  local  union*  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  terve  a*  the  local  rep- 
reeentaUves  or  agenta  of  the  welfan^  fund. 
That  la  to  aay.  the  loeada  have  their  o«/n  wel- 
fare otBccrs  who  are  employed  full  time  in 
the  minea.  Thee*  local  union  welfare  offl- 
c«r«  handle  ttM  roullne  work  of  ac<:«ptlng 
and  proeeaalng  epptloatlons  for  aid  from  the 
welfare  fund  ThU  aeaurea  an  expcdltlou* 
manaar  of  aasurli^  proper  care  for  dlaabled 
Mid  Injtired  brother*.  Incidentally,  becauae 
tba  membara  of  the  local  unioiu  |>erfurm 
thte  worlt  on  a  voluntary  bast*,  the  fund  ha« 
lieao  able  to  keep  It*  administrative  cost* 
at  a  minimum  The  moiMy  u  used  f  jr  what 
It  was  Intended— to  cara  for  the  sick  sod  the 
■gad  and  Injured  of  tb*  ooal  tndtistry. 

The  fund  makes  arraacaOMOU  wlUi  hospi- 
tal* tJkrouglsout  the  Unlla4  Matea  to  care  fur 
tba  apaeUUml  naada  of  tmeii  rleUaM  of  the 
industry  a*  the  paraplegic*,  and  tho*»  suSer- 
tug  from  arthrttia  aiid  slllooala. 


I  mUht  point  out  right  her*  that  the 
medical  proKram  for  Mllcotlc  coal  miners  In 
the  anthracite,  or  hard  coal  fields  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  has.  for  the  first  time,  given 
the  medical  profession  the  opportunity  and 
the  money  to  carry  on  adequte  research  for 
treatment  and  cure  of  the  hard  coal  miners' 
crlpp'.ing  disease — anthracosUlcoel*  or  min- 
ers asthma.  The  anthracite  health  and 
welfare  fund,  a  companion  fund  to  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  miners*  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund,  has  allocated  well  over  a  half 
million  dollars  for  this  work. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  of  ihU  country  are  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease No  cure  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
we  have  a  treatment  that  enables  these  men 
to  continue  working  at  productive  Jobs.  In- 
stead of  slowly  choking  to  death  from  the 
efTecu  of  the  silica  rock  with  which  they 
must  come  In  contact  each  day  of  their  work- 
ing live*. 

Even  In  the  light  of  the  development  of 
these  terrific  advance*  In  medical  treatment 
which  were  fostered  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  there  Is  consi-lerable 
progrees  to  be  made  From  1930 — 1  ist  20 
years  ago— to  1M7.  23.295  men  lost  tlielr 
live*  In  coal-mine  accidents  And  the  ap- 
palling total  of  1.145.786  men  were  Injured. 
The  odds  that  a  coal  miner  will  survive  his 
occupation  are  horrifying,  for  the  record 
clearly  reveals  that  every  man  who  works  In 
a  coal  mine  will  be  statlsUcally  killed  or  In- 
jured every  8  years. 

Just  a  month  or  two  ago  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reported  that  only  23  of  the 
Nation's  coal  mines  were  found  free  last  vear 
of  violations  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Code — 23  mines  out  of  7.000  coal  mines  oper- 
ating In  America 

The  fight  for  mine  safety  Is  a  never-ending 
battle  that  the  union  must  wage.  We  have 
repeatedlv  advocated  the  paaaage  of  Federal 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Federal  In- 
spectors enforcement  power*,  that  Is.  legis- 
lation that  would  make  coal  operators  liable 
for  conditions  In  their  mine*.  The  United 
Mine  Worker*  ha*  not  succeeded  completely 
in  the  paaaage  of  Federal  legislation.  How- 
ever, we  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  t.^ls 
fight  and.  even  when  we  succeed.  In  the 
passage  of  legislation,  we  will  continue  to 
fl(?ht    for    Its   enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  through  cooperation  with  such 
group*  as  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  will  continue  Its  strug- 
gle for  the  assurance  of  adequate  care  for  not 
only  the  disabled  in  Its  own  ranks  but  all 
disabled  and  physlcnllv  handicapped  person*. 
I  think  Its  time  that  we  reminded  the 
Oongreaa  of  lu  own  position  on  this  matter. 
Let  me  quote  to  you  the  official  position  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Consress  In  the  Senate 
and  Hotiae  committee  report*  which  preceded 
enactment  of  the  Barden-La  Follette  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1920. 

ThU  la  what  the  Congre**  *ald  and  it  cer- 
tainly fits  right  in  with  our  position: 

"From  the  long-range  point  of  view  there 
la  no  queatlon  but  that  the  problem  of  dU- 
ablllty  1*  a  problem  which  can  be  met  only 
by  large  expenditures  of  public  money.  The 
very  fact  that  a  per«on  who  U  normally  a 
breadwinner  l*  disabled  of  .en  raises  a  relief 
problem  a*  to  him  and  hi*  dependents 

~From  the  viewpoint  nf  both  Federal  and 
State  traaaurlea.  and  of  the  dlaablad  pawom 
themaelvaa.  experience  has  damiiiwmtad 
that  the  beat  as  well  as  the  nKwt  economical 
approach  fur  meeting  the  situation  U  an  ap- 
propriate program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion 

"Where  a  disabled  person  may  be  made  fit 
fir  emptojmiant.  through  rehabilitation,  and 
become  a  tax  producer  rather  than  a  tax 
rnnsiimr.  M  would  seem  poor  economy  to 
deny  bim  tbaae  ncv-rasary  service*  This  U 
the  dollara-and-cvQi*  JiutiQcallon  of  the 
proijram." 


So  Jefi  make  our  next  goal  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  coordinated  compensatlcn  and  re- 
habintatlun  program  for  all  physically 
huudicapped  Americans. 


Expansion  of  Overseai  Educational 
PfO'ram 


EXTENSION  OP  REIJARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
week  aiiO.  in  response  to  a  radio  broad- 
cast I  had  made  concerninK  the  Voice 
of  America,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Carl  K.  Dellmuth.  of  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
This  letter.  Mr.  President,  not  only  ex- 
presses wholehearted  approval  and  sup- 
port for  a  louder  Voice  of  America,  but 
also  outlines  in  considerable  detail 
methods  by  which  more  effective  use  can 
be  made  of  the  program.  Mr.  Dellmuth 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
his  thoughts  about  this  very  vital  pro- 
gram come  from  actual  experience  with 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

After  reading  the  letter  I  believed  that 
it  should  be  inserted  into  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  and  I  a.«;ked  Mr  Dell- 
muth's  permission  to  do  so.  Ihis  per- 
mission has  been  granted,  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
fine  letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSNNSTLVANU  BaNKOS  ASfiOCUTlOK, 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  August  22.  1950. 
Senator  Pa>Ncu  J.  Mtcks. 

Senate  Building.   WasHingtcn.  D    C. 

Dbam  SxNAToa  Mtkss:  May  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  supporting  your  recent  utter- 
ances on  the  need  for  expanding  our  oversea* 
educational  program  through  the  Voice  of 
America.  Nothing  In  my  Judgment  covUd 
be  a  more  timely  project  at  thl>.  moment  of 
unbelievable  International  misunderstand- 
ing In  fact  we  should  have  measured  the 
problem  more  accurately  years  ago. 

Last  summer  I  returned  home  after  a  year 
of  overseas  travel  with  my  family  during 
which  period  we  lived  and  visited  In  parts 
of  17  countries  on  five  continents.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  harbor  certain  definite  feeling* 
on  this  subject,  a  few  of  which  I  would  like 
to  record  lor  what  they  may  t>e  worth  to 
those  of  you  who  are  guiding  Uie  deatlny  of 
thl*  gigantic  project. 

1.  Du  you  agree  that  the  label  educational 
program  carrle*  a  more  palata  >le  connota- 
tion than  propaganda  or  p*ych<  logical  war- 
fare?     . 

2.  Thelantl-Communlst  appro ich.  however 
plataHkle,  aaams  defensive  In  character.  Let 
ta  BOt  fbcgat  the  pro-Amencau  angle  to  our 
story.  Tbus  like  a  good  football  team  a  good 
ofTenae  becomes  our  best  defence.  We  must 
sell  Amarlea  with  an  even  greatsr  force  than 
we  expoaa  the  weakneaa  of  eomtaunl&m. 

3.  Aim  the  educational  effort  *  at  the  man 
on  the  street.  Bo  far  we  have  touched 
scarcely  more  than  the  top  braie. 

4.  Don't  forget  to  further  imirpret  Amer- 
ica to  otir  nominal  allies.  In  the  praatnt 
atniMla  of  ldeok>gle*  tho*e  nation*  who 
chocae  to  follow  otur  lead .-r. hip  muat  firaft 
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comprehend  the  American  way  of  htt.  With- 
out this  understanding  and  respect  their  sup- 
port will  be  superficial  and  restrained  rather 
than  sincere  and  enthusiastic. 

5.  In  a  material  way  we  are  the  richest  of 
all  nations.  Wealth  seldom  breeds  respect. 
It  often  leads  to  Jealousy.  Merely  to  say  or 
to  imply  that  we  are  rich  Is  to  overlook  the 
more  engaging  fact  of  how  we  have  acquired 
our  riches 

8.  Let  us  try  to  correct  the  prevalent  over- 
seas Impression  that  most  Americans  are 
gangsters.  Hollywood  artists,  or  mliUonalres. 
Project  the  American  gtory  from  "Crossroads 
USA"  rather  than  from  Times  Square 

7  Our  story  must  be  told  with  a  sincere 
undercurrent  of  humility  It  should  be 
aimed  at  winning  friends  In  a  simple  and 
interesting  way. 

8.  Among  foreigners  the  Impression  Is  all 
too  widespread  that  Americans  are  braggarts 
who  consider  their  way  the  only  way.  Try 
to  draw  parallels  t)etween  the  American  way 
and  the  traditions  of  those  nations  whose 
support  ve  are  cultivating  For  example, 
we  are  very  like  the  Greeks  because  we  each 
pay  a  high  premium  on  individualism.  Aus- 
tralians and  Americans  get  on  together  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  our  early  histo-ies 
and  because  our  senses  of  humor  are  prac- 
tically Identical,  etc. 

9.  Prepare  for  a  sustained  educational  pro- 
gram. To  date  we  have  made  only  sporadic 
and  poorly  conceived  attempts  at  improvlRg 
our  relations  with  overseas  neighbors.  This 
time  the  program  mus  be  long  range  and 
sustained  If  U  is  to  be  lasting  In  its  effect. 

10.  In  one  sense  we  will  get  little  support 
without  sympathetic  understanding.  Culti- 
vate, therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  sym- 
pathy. Let  the  other  fellow  hear  about  some 
of  our  problems.  He  will  like  us  the  better 
for  It. 

11.  Let  tis  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
develop  a  sound  public  relations  p>oUcy  for 
our  United  States  Government  offices  abroad. 
Likewise  we  aorely  need  qualified  public  re- 
lations personnel  in  each  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

12.  Consider  a  plan  for  briefing  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  traveling  abroad. 
The  indiscretion  of  a  single  tourist  may  neu- 
uallze  the  constructive  efforts  of  a  hundred 
others. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  sp>endlng  so  much 
of  our  energy  and  wealth  to  defend  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  it  seems  entirely  logical  that 
we  should  consider  Investing  a  fraction  more 
to  interpret  America  to  those  who  allegedly 
are  our  friends  but  who  In  reality  wonder 
What  we  really  are.  Good  luck  In  your  en- 
deavors 

Sincerely, 

Casl  K   DnxMrTH. 


A  Practical  Approach  to  Local 
Long-Ranse  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOKTANA 
IN  THE   SEN.^TE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  MLTIRAY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord, an  important  address  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  local  Ions  range  commu- 
ruty  planning,  delivered  by  Mr.  Bertram 
M.  Gro.^  Ijefore  the  Virsuiia  Citizens 
Planning  Association,  Natural  Bridge. 
Va.,  August  5.  1950. 


At  a  time  when  so  much  public  atten- 
tion is  neceso>anly  centered  upon  na- 
tional and  internauonal  events,  ii  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  not  overlook  the 
needs  of  planning  programs  at  the  local 
community  level.  The  address  ->f  Mr. 
Gross  contains  some  valuable  sugges- 
tiorts  on  this  subject. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
this  material  will  make  2^^  paces  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Co.\gression.\l  Record, 
at  a  cost  of  $191  34. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered   to  be  printed  in   the   Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  PKAcncAL  Approach  to  Local  Lonc-Ra.nge 

PtANXlNG 

(By  Bertram  M  Gro**,  member  of  the  Arling- 
ton County  Planning  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  comaiission  s  committee 
on  the  6-year  plan,  member  of  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  chairman  of  the  conamisslon's 
committee  on  long-term  planning;  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers) 

Many  things  have  happened  since  those 
free  and  easy  days  a  few  months  ago  when  a 
group  of  far-sighted  V^lrginla  citizens  first 
came  together  to  organize  this  association 
and  lar  plans  for  this  meeting. 

Since  then  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been 
invaded,  American  troops,  planes,  and  ships 
have  gone  Into  battle,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  on  the  home  front  to  expand  produc- 
tive capacity  and  defense  production,  cut 
down  on  less  essential  activities,  and  prevent 
a  run-away  inflation. 

The  eyes  of  America  are  now  focused  upon 
the  battle  front  across  tfce  seas  and  upon  the 
leaders  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  one  town  and  county  after  another 
where  citizens  have  Joined  together  to  plan 
the  future  of  their  local  communities  the 
question  Is  being  asked,  "Shall  we  continue 
as  usual  at  a  time  when,  because  of  military 
necessity,  so  much  must  be  decided  through 
Federal  planning  in  Washington?  Is  there 
still  any  place  for  local  planning?" 

As  one  man's  answer.  I  humbly  submit 
that  we  must  not  continue  our  planning 
activities  as  usual.  I  suggest  that  under  the 
new  and  emerging  clrcumstance.s  the  role 
of  local  planning  is  tenfold  what  it  was 
6  months  ago.  We  must  now  put  more  ef- 
fort, more  time,  more  initiative,  and  more 
courage  Into  local  planning  activities  than 
ever  before. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  over  at  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  at  Charlottesville  and  there 
I  heard  a  hard-headed  University  of  Virginia 
professor  suggest  that  we  could  not  win  the 
war  against  communism  in  Asia  by  military 
operations  alone;  that  we  could  lose  the  cold 
war  unless  we  learned  how  to  operate  at  the 
level  of  village  life  in  China.  India,  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  other  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world  and  give  the 
Villagers  and  peasants  a  vision  oi  a  better 
way  of  life. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  we  can  gan  strength 
through  winning  friends  lu  the  villages  of 
Asia,  it  is  also  true  that  we  ca-  strengthen 
our  economy,  our  political  institutions,  and 
our  moral  fiber  by  sound  planning  in  the 
townships,   counties,   and  cities   of   America. 

Local  planning  i^  no  longer  a  hothouse 
flower  remote  from  the  realities  of  the  world 
around  us.  It  is  no  longer  a  prc'cess  by 
which  a  handful  of  archn.ects  or  engineers 
sit  in  an  Ivcwy  tower  drawing  fancy  maps 
that  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  and  few 
can  understand. 

Local  planning  is  a  way  of  getting  some  of 
the  things  we  need  as  %  foundation  for 
business  enterprise  and  as  an  underpinning 
for  the  American  home  ai;d  family  lUe.  It 
is  a  way  of  recognizing  t;iat  we  can  never 


get  everything  we  want  as  fast  as  we  want  It, 
of  deciding  between  the  more  urgent  and 
the  less  urgent,  and  of  doing  these  things 
wiihcut  allowing  the  limitations  of  today  to 
blind  us  to  the  emerging  needs  of  the  future. 

Local  planning  holds  lorth  the  last  best 
ho|>e  for  reviving  the  Jeffersonian  spirit  of 
l..<al  initiative  Through  it  we  can 
strengthen  local  self-government,  render  un- 
due concentration  of  power  in  State  gov- 
ernment unnecessary,  and  facilitate  the  more 
eacient  functioning  of  State  government  in 
Its  proper  sphere. 

Through  it  we  can  avoid  excessive  reliance 
oa  Wa&liington.  thereby  developing  condi- 
tions under  which  necessary  Federal  activi- 
ties can  be  more  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically {serformed. 

Above  all.  local  planning  is  a  way  of  giving 
the  plain  people  of  the  country  a  chance  to 
participate  in  matters  affecting  their  destiny. 
Through  it.  homeowner?  and  tenants,  mer- 
chants and  proiessional  px-ople.  manual 
workers  and  white-coliar  workers  can  widen 
their  horizons  and  make  a  valued  contribu- 
tion to  the  America  of  the  future. 

America  is  too  vast  a  country  to  be  run, 
if  anyone  should  ever  so  desire,  by  some 
centralized  bureaucracy.  Many  ot  our  great 
economic  problems  are  so  vast  that  when 
viewed  nationally  ihey  almost  defy  diagnosis. 
When  they  are  viewed  locally  as  well,  it 
becomes  possible  to  think  both  of  diagnosis 
and  therapy. 

But  they  can  be  viewed  locally  in  a  con- 
structive lashion  only  by  long-term  local 
planning.  A  perfect  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  area  of  civil  defense.  We 
learned  during  World  War  II  that  the  func- 
tions of  civil  defense  could  be  handled 
properly  only  through  local  action.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  learning  now  that  local  civil- 
defense  activities  can  be  properly  developed 
only  if  based  upon  a  strong  underpinning  of 
local  long-term  planning. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  therefore.  I 
should  like  to  talk  briefly  about  how  long- 
term  planning  has  come  into  l>eing  in  one 
Vlrgima  community,  list  eight  points  that 
wUl  aerve  to  describe  this  process  in  detail, 
and  say  a  tew  words  about  the  virtue  of 
making  mistakes  and  having  disagreemenw. 

HOW^    THt    AaUNOTO!*    S-TXAK    PLAN    CAMI    IKTO 
BxnfC 

Some  people  still  think  of  Arlington  as 
little  more  than  a  place  where  the  Unknown 
Soldier  is  btirled  or  where  a  few  suburbaa 
dwellings  have  grown  up  on  the  far  side  of 
thl.  Pentagon. 

Actually.  Arlington  Is  one  of  the  major 
urban  communities  in  the  South.  With  its 
present  population  of  135.000.  it  is  the  third 
largest  la  Virginia — second  only  to  Richmond 
and  Norfolk.  It  has  a  larger  pop\ilation  than 
such  well-known  cities  as  Albany.  Austin, 
Chattanooga,  or  Savannah.  While  it  is  still 
called  a  county,  if  you  insert  it  in  a  list  of 
cities  graded  in  order  of  population  size  you 
will  find  that  it  is  the  fifteenth  largest  in 
the  entire  South. 

This  growth  ha«  come  with  astonishing 
raoldity  In  1930  the  population  was  only 
26.000.  In  1940  it  was  only  57.000  While 
much  of  this  growth  resulted  from  the  con- 
centration of  war-time  activities  a.'ound 
Washington,  those  who  predicted  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  mean  a  downturn  in 
population  were  soon  proved  sadly  mistaken. 
In  the  5  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  population  increment  has  been  more 
than  35.000. 

This  rapid  increase  in  population  created 
growing  shortages  ol  essential  public  facili- 
ties and  services  Problems  of  community 
growth  arose  so  fast  that  by  the  time  one 
problem  was  clearly  identified  still  another 
problem  developed  to  complicate  the  picture. 

Many  of  Arlington's  civic  leaders  came  to 
feel  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make 
progress    was    to    concentrate    on    the    moat 
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!•  or  brtwr  •rfaooto  wry  p>o|»«rty  b>- 
•  !oc«l  polBt  of  •twntKm.    An  •o«r- 
..tle  •ebool  iJoMM  <h>ii«>P>««  «»<*«!!^ 
nanil—T-    for    Sdiool    lmpro*M««nt    mw 

wtth  th*  fuu  6«ektot  o<  Aritmtoo^  j«y; 

ni^MlMmwi  ■nrt  otto*  iMPortant  (roup*. 
■ttMwd  Itnlf  IB  MTpsrwne*  um 

As  niiMiwi  «•«  BMiAt  OB  th»  •cbool  front. 
bow*»«r.  It  twim  tiier»«ln«!yHpp*rent 
tli*t  «  •rfK»l  plan  couW  **  »^*  !•■•  •"■"2?* 
«iU««  tt  ww«  f«arctf  to  a  coamaaatr  plM». 

It  Nt^p**  mcinnlnctT  appa^vn^  that  tn«re 
wm  mMiy  otto«»  enictal  atpwrw  of  o^nmu- 
cltT  Itfa  that  alat  n«*<lMJ  attenUon  in  U»elr 
cw^  rt«bt.  lBt««at  ba«aa  to  frow  in  tbe 
klea  of  d«T«k>|i»n«  •»  o»ar-an  plari.^ 

Th«  >— liwthtp  in  thu  n^  MOtyat 

bem  so  wKI«ipr«»d  that  it  beoatSs 

ilM*  to  locate  It  at  any  on*  point,     liain- 

bars  of  tb«  school  board  and  th*  Otlaans 

COBmittc*    for    School    ImproTenwnt    arara 

tte  Ant  to  un4rirarnrr  the  urtii  for 

mmlM.    Tb*    OtIc    Federation . 

vhteb  sarvOT  a«  •  MBtiml  eoorcUnating  hod? 

tar  Bdctaborfaood  groopa^  playad  •  '»«*»  P*« 

The  Junior  Chamber  <rf  (XwHiiiTW   demon - 

atrated  a  remarkabla  tfeciMr  oT  Tlaton  and 

UUtiatlw  on  the  quaaUon      The  nK-mber*  of 

tiM    PUnnint   OowbIhIod    were    in    Inaep- 

arabla  part  of  tba  pletare.     And  oc  all  sides 

tt  waa  feU  that  ovar-all  planning  tihould  t>e 

done    with    full    partldpatton    by    cltiwr-s 

themselvea  and  that  It  sbould  bt  handled 

in  a  manner  that  broiight  Into  face-lo-face 

II    ■■liliM     lapraaaPtaUTaa     of     ail     the 

dixraa  sroopa  tn  th«  eoaununlty. 

Thla  aentiment  fc*  OTer-all  piarjalng  waa 
erystamwd  in  March  of  this  year  hy  ArUxig- 
toQ's  (orcmlns  body,  tba  Cotinty  Board.  At 
tbat  Uflae  the  chatrman  of  tb«  Couaty  Beard 
propoaad.  and  by  itnanlinous  vo-ve  of  the 
board  adoptftd.  M  liUMne  rwoluuon  on 
kmc-nunfs  pftswalBC- 

Tb«  heart  of  this  county  board  resolution 
reads  as  foUows: 

1.  It  to  the  policy  of  tha  AiUBftna  Ow»^y 
board  to  initiat*  a  surrty  of  ArUoftoo't  naads 
ovsr  the  next  6  years. 

a.  It  U  the  further  potley  at  the  Arllng- 
toci  County  Board  to  promote  trie  wldett 
poMlMa  participation  hy  nalchborbood  and 
bwiDCoa  orfanlxatlons  and  otber  civic  (roups 
both  In  tba  appraisal  of  lone-term  naads  ana 
the  deTelopment  o<  practical  plans  to  meet 
such  needs. 

S.  Tha  county  iiiiiiiiT  It  hereby  directed 
to  obtain  from  tha  haads  of  the  appr^'pnate 
■wnu  of  the  Arllactoo  County  guv- 
at  and  the  Ariuiftoo  County  schO':>t 
board    preliminary    estimates    of    essential 
pobUc  facllulea  and  aerrlcea  needed  over  the 
B«t  6  years  and  to  submit  such  preliminary 
salliiisms  m  unrevised  furm  to  Uie  county 
board  BO  later  than  July  1.  19S0  so  that  the 
aoWity  tward  may  then  have  such  estimates 
canfuUy  reTlawed.  conaoUdated.  ami  adjusted 
by  the  county  plannlac  eoauntoakui  and  may 
take  step  to  promote  acUva  participation  In 
the  plannlnc  proc«a  by  neiRhborhood  and 
»  nianlasihms  and  other  civic  groups. 


It  la  not  poaalble  st  this  ilma  to  fire  a  defl- 
iilttva  daaoipUOD  at  long-term  planning  in 
^xmgaim.  Tha  plaiialii«  procaaa  to  stUi  in 
tt«  aarty  atagca.    Aa  It  motrwMa.  It  vlU  cer- 


Moraoear.  »artdua  partkMpanU  in  tMa  proc- 
eaa  wtll  naturally  sea  It  trum  various  *tow- 
potota  What  is  crucial  to  oot  panes  aay 
saam  incMaotal  to  anotkar. 

It  to  tlMrafota  «tth  sotaa  treptdatloB.  baaad 

tmoa  tba  laallastlon   tbat   maiir  eaato-eTf^d 

^l|Sungto«>aM  will  ptotably  and  mat  i  have 


mtoaad  Ha*  points  and  mlseUtM  otheri 

that  I  offer  the  following  eight  points. 
I.  Th*  pUn  is  brood  in  cot-eroff* 
First  of  all.  the  plan  deals  with  the  need 
fee    capital    improvements — euch    as    park!", 
water  and  sewa»ie  facUUles.  schools,  libraries, 
firv-flghtlnc  equipment,  bus  facUlues.  etc. 

But  It  alJO  deals  with  the  need  for  aaaen- 
tlaJ  pubUc  serrlcae— such  as  school  Instruc- 
Uon.  health  and  welfare  services.  poUcc  pro- 

tectlcn.  etc.  

ft  la  BoC  lloilted  to  county  government 
operations  alone.  It  deals  with  all  aaaenttal 
public  facilities  and  services— whether  pro- 
Tided  by  the  county,  the  SUte.  Fsderal  agen- 
dca  or  ravlonal  agencies. 

As    work    on    the    plan    progr eases    It    will 
s->?r.er  or  later  include  facilities  and  serv- 
lcr.>  th.-\t  c»n  or  should  be  provider  under 
rriTsie    ausulces.    such    as    more    Industrial 
en-.erprlyes    In    Arlington,    redevelopment    cf 
t lighted    areas,   private   health   and   weUare 
■errtcas.  private  schools,  etc. 
2.  TPu  plaantn;  proccji  ia  closely  related  to 
th*  work  of  ogicial  county  agencies 
In  yif  communities.   1   have   been   told, 
planners  are  off  in  a  UtUe  rcom  somewhere, 
out  of  touch  with  the  great  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  practical  know-how  of  the  offl- 
cUls  and  employees  In  the  various  depart- 
ments and  divisions. 

We  hope  to  avoid  thU.  Wc  have  rejected 
the  Idea  that  planning  to  planning  and  op- 
erations are  operations  and  that  never  the 
twain  shall  meet.  In  Arlington  they  are 
meeting  right  at  the  very  beginning. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  basic  ftrst  steps  la  the 
development  of  Arlington  planning  had  been 
the  preparation  of  preliminary  estimates  of 
needs  by  the  departments  cf  the  Arlington 
County  government  and  the  Arlington 
County  School  Board.  These  estimates  have 
been  compiled  and  released  in  a  public  docu- 
ment entitled  "Six-Tear  Improvement  Plan — 
PreUminary  Departmental  Proposals." 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  pre- 
liminary estimates  are  not  official  In  any 
sense.'  They  have  not  been  accepted  by  the 
planning  commission,  the  citizens"  advisory 
committee,  or  by  the  county  board.  They 
have  not  even  been  adjusted  by  the  county 
manager.  The  Job  of  review,  consolidation. 
and  adjustment  Is  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  county  planning  commission.  The  great 
value  of  the  departmental  proposals  Is  that 
they  give  a  concrete  starting  point  from 
which  to  work.  or.  as  some  have  put  It,  a 
target  at  which  to  shoot. 
J.  The  primary  empKasi-^  is  upon  studifint 
local  needs 
We  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  needs 
and  ipec'-Oc  action  programs  aimed  to  meet 
needs  In  full  or  In  part. 

'    We  have  no  Intention  to  Jump  prematurely 
Into  s:j«cH1c  action  prowams. 

It  is  our  Sim  to  develop  a  full  analysto  of 
local  needs  based  upon— 

(a)  A  uniform  underlying  estimate  of 
population  growth: 

(b)  The  needs  of  ths  population  based  on 
recognized  standards  established  by  profes- 
sional organlrallons  in  all  cases  where  such 
professional  sUndards  extot  and  adjusted  to 
the  local  situation: 

(c>  Conff>rmance  with  all  legal  standards 
enacied  by  the  county  or  the  State  to  protact 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  population. 

(d)  AdJustmenU  to' meet  thoae  situations 
wbere  the  needs  of  Arllngtonlans  can  best  be 
mat  by  facilities  or  services  in  neighboring 
araas  and  wbere  the  needs  of  people  in  neigh- 
boring areas  can  best  t>e  met  In  Arlington: 

te)  Catching  up  on  the  backlog  of  naeds 
now  »^*«ttn|[  in  ths  county  as  well  aa  soaking 
prorliioB  for  tha  aipaetsd  popuutioo  growth; 

-and 

(f»  An  Indication.  In  any  cases  wbere  It 
may  be  judged  that  optimum  needs  cannot 


be  met  over  a  6-yeftr  period.  3f  how 

more  vears  may  be  required  

m  some  fields  it  U  impossible  to  find  rec- 
osnlxed  standards  establn^hed  ty  prtfesslonal 
oTKanmtlons.  An  lUu.str.uiori  of  thto  to 
found  in  the  case  of  sewers.  Dn  thto  point 
the  planning  cnmmiaslon  now  has  a  speeUl 
staff  expert  trying  to  ftll  the  gi  p  by  develop- 
ing new  methods  of  measurlnr  the  need  for 
sewers  Out  of  thto  effort  mt  /  yet  evolve  a 
get  of  nationally  accepted  crUerla  that  can 
be  used  by  other  communitiea  as  well. 
4.  The  orientation  is  a  lortj'-frrm  one 
It  t*kes  time  to  do  Important  things.  It 
takas  a  long-term  look  to  glv.r  the  perspec- 
tive needed  to  appraise  the  r.-latne  Impor- 
tance of  various  projecu  and  the  Interrela- 
tions between  them. 

We  have  caUcd  our  plan  a  6- year  plan.  By 
this  we  mean  that  when  we  i)resci;t  a  prc- 
gT\m  to  the  county  board  in  tlie  spring  of 
19«.l  we  expect  that  It  will  deal  with  specific 
action  to  be  taken  during  the  6-year  period 
fiom  July  1.  1951.  to  July  1.  19.'7  i?tocal  years 
1852  to  1858). 

In  a  sense,  however.  It  to  much  more  than 
a  6-year  plan  In  many  c.''..«s  both  esti- 
mates of  needs  and  specific  ac  tlon  programs 
will  necessarily  go  beyond  a  6- year  period. 
5.  It  is  a  moving,  flexible  plan 
At  the  end  of  the  first  yeai  the  plan  will 
not  then  become  a  5-year  plan  It  wUl  not 
m  2  years  become  a  4-year  pi  in. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  flnt  year,  rather. 
the  plan  will  be  reviewed,  will  certainly  be 
revised,  and  will  then  be  ex' ended  for  the 
next  6  3rears  In  ether  words,  it  will  be  a 
moving  «-year  plan.  And  '  f«el  safe  In  pre- 
dicting that  It  will  always  bi»  more  specific 
in  detail  with  respect  to  th  *  first  3  years 
and  more  general  with  respict  to  the  Ust 
3  years. 

We  believe  this  Is  more  rea  Istlc  than  try- 
ing to  establish  a  rigid  blueprint  to  be  fol- 
lowed point  by  point  over  a  i  entire  6-year 
period.  New  conditions  and  new  problems 
that  cannot  be  readily  foreseen  are  always 
botmd  to  develop. 

One  such  contingency  relatfs  to  the  short- 
age of  buUdlng  materials  thit  wotild  Inevi- 
tably result  If.  because  of  tte  international 
situation,  a  substantial  part  of  our  country  s 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  armaments. 
If  this  should  occur.  It  Is  obvious  that  any 
part  of  the  B-year  plan  relating  to  construc- 
tion activities  would  necesasrlly  have  to  be 
modified. 

If  stKh  a  contingency  develops,  the  esserce 
of  local  long-term  planning  might  well  be- 
come: (I)  cutting  down  on  all  but  the  most 
essential  construction  activities;  (2)  going  In 
for  large-scale  land  purchfses  for  future 
parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  snd  ether  public 
facilities;  and  (3)  u»in<  any  excess  local 
revenues  to  Invest  In  ooverniaent  bonds  and 
build  up  a  fund  for  use  In  construction 
activities  when  building  supplies  again  be- 
come mors  available. 

t.  The  local  plan  is  being  rela:  ed  to  a  broader 
planning  stTUctx.re 
Our  local  planning  Is  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  future  of  IhJ  northern  Vir- 
ginia region,  the  metropolitin  area  of  the 
Nations  Capital  and  the  Slite  of  Virginia. 
Insofar  as  the  region  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  regional  planning  commission  composed  of 
three  represenuuvea  of  the  counties  of 
ArUn^;ton.  Fairfax,  and  Prln:e  William,  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  and 
the  town  of  liADaasas.  Thto  commission  has 
recently  set  up  a  kmg-tena  planning  com- 
mitter which  will  promote  long-term  plans 
In  each  of  the  political  subdivisions  In  the 
area  and  will  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  among 
them.  The  regional  long-term  plannlnp 
work  will  also  be  inseparably  tied  up  with 
clvtl-de.ense  activities,  which  we  hope  will 
also  be   organlaeu  on  a  rc^onal  basis.     At 
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least  half  of  all  the  many  thlnw  that  must 

be  done  to  have  a  good  clvll-defetise  program 
will  advance  the  general  cause  of  community 
planning  At  the  same  time  more  than  half 
Of  what  we  do  to  plan  for  more  adequ.ite 
facilities  In  the  field  al  transportation,  utili- 
ties, fire  protection,  and  health  will  be  needed 
to  provide  a  foundation  for  adequate  civil 
defense. 

Insofar  as  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington is  concerned,  legislation  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  to  strengthen  and  broaden 
the  work  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, already  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mission would  Itself  initiate  a  6-year  public 
works  program  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  legislation  will  also 
provide  for  representation  from  the  northern 
V'.rz'.r.la  ares  on  the  revamped  Commission. 

insofar  as  the  State  Is  concerned,  the 
BdvLS'iy  council  on  the  Virginia  economy 
has  a  large  group  of  research  committees  at 
work  ou  esj>ects  of  State-wide  planning.  Un- 
fortunately, not  one  resident  of  the  northern 
Virginia  area  to  yet  a  member  of  this  im- 
portant Edvlsory  council  and  very  few  are 
on  the  research  committees.  I  l)elleve  this 
matter  Is  now  under  study  in  Richmond  and 
that  steps  may  soon  be  taken  to  provide  a 
closer  working  relationship. 

7.  A   c:tiZ?ns'  advisory  committee  has   been 
t'cvg^ut  tn  on  the  yrouid  floor 

"In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  to 
safety,"  reads  the  old  Biblical  proverb. 
"Where  no  counsel  is  the  people  fall"  (Prov. 
XI.  14). 

W?  believe  that  a  good  plan  cannot  be 
developed  and  transformed  Into  reality  with- 
out the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  multitude 
of  counsellors. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  planning 
commission  has  been  to  set  up  a  citizens* 
advisory  committee  to  help  obtain  citizen 
participation  in  the  planning  process.  This 
committee  consists  cf  community  leaders 
chosen  fron"  all  the  various  sectors  of  the 
community  and  representing  all  shades  of 
opinion.  It  Includes  businessmen,  home 
owne.-s.  and  Government  workers,  conserva- 
tives and  liberals,  old-timers  and  newcom- 
ers. Its  purpose  to  to  advise  the  planning 
commission  with  respect  to  county  planning 
activities  and  on  methods  of  enlisting  the 
widest  possible  citizen  participation  m  plan- 
ning. 

The  first  assignment  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee has  been  to  assist  the  planning  com- 
mission in  evaluating  the  long-term  needs 
of  the  county.  In  developing  programs  for 
meeting  these  needs,  and  In  reporting  public 
reaction  as  the  plans  are  developed. 

Other  civic  groui» — particularly  neighbor- 
hood, women's,  business,  and  professional 
organizations — iUso  have  a  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  6-year  plan.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  they  will  all  be  asked  for  their 
Tlews.  The  civic  federation  has  already  pre- 
sented to  the  planning  coountoslon  a  com- 
prehensive memorandum  sunastlng  the  ma- 
jor points  of  emphasto  In  the  6-year  plan. 
One  neighborhood  association  has  already 
voted  to  develop  on  Its  own.  for  submission 
to  the  commission,  a  comprehensive  neigh- 
borhood plan.  It  to  my  hope  that  all  these 
groops  Will  play  an  increasingly  large  part 
tB  fhe  process. 

8.  It  is  an  operation  goldfish  botcl 

The  people  of  a  community  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  be  kept  regularly  Informed 
about  planning  activities. 

And  by  "people"  I  dont  mean  merely  ths 
leaders  of  organizations— or  even  the  rank- 
and-file  members  of  organisations.  I  mean 
the  people  of  the  community  whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  organl*?d  groups.  I  mean  ths 
Individi^to  whose  participation  in  commu- 


nity activities  may  be  strictly  limited  to  the 

use  of  public  facilities  and  services  and  the 
payment  of  direct  and  mdi-ect  taxes. 

In  communities  with  a  low  degree  of  group 
organization  the  provision  of  Information  to 
Indlvlduato  to  fundamental.  But  it  cannot 
be  overlooked  in  communities  which,  like 
Arlington,  can  boast  of  an  extremely  high 
degree  of  organized  group  activities. 

Accordingly,  we  ai-e  doing  our  t)est  to  keep 
people  informed.  The  preliminary  depart- 
mental estimates,  for  example,  have  been 
m^de  rnbllcly  available.  The  Planning 
Commission,  vrtth  the  help  of  Its  advisory 
committee.  U  now  putti:ig  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  first  report  to  the  people  of 
Arlington.  This  report  will  try  to  deal  m 
simple  language  with  the  following  three 
questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  6-year  plan? 

2  What  is  the  role  of  the  Arlington  County 
Planning  Commission? 

3.  How  will  citizens  of  Arlington  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  the  plan? 

Additional  public  reports  will  presumably 
be  made  from  time  to  time 

Con.sideration   to  also  being   given  to  the. 
holding  of  public  forums  on  various  aspects 
of  the  plan.     These  could  be  of  tremendous 
educational  value. 

Finally,  while  the  Commission  does  not 
conceive  its  function  as  one  of  engaging  in 
propaganda.  It  will  cooperate  with  the  press 
and  the  radio  In  their  work  of  keeping  the 
public  informed. 

MISTAKES    AKO     DISACKEEMENTS 

Let  no  one  say  that  we  in  Arlington  can 
be  found  guilty  of  either  perfection  or 
unanimity. 

I'm  sure  we  have  already  made  some  mto- 
takes.     I  only  wish  we  could  sf>ot  them  all. 

We  hope  to  rectify  thec-e  mistakes  as  we  go 
along  and  to  profit  by  them.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  list  of  mistakes  will  grow 
but  that  by  self-examination  and  self-criti- 
cism we  can  discover  them  before  it  is  too 
late,  avoid  mutual  recriminations  and  keep 
our  eyes  always  on  doing  better  in  the  future. 

We  have  also  had  minor  disagreements 
on  methods  of  initial  procedure  We  will 
probably  have  more  interesting  disagree- 
ments in  the  future.  But  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  intelligent  people  will  have  dif- 
fering ideas.  We  approach  the  problem  of 
disagreement  by  always  looking  first  at  the 
1  rea  of  agreement  and  trying  to  make  firm 
progress  vrtihm  this  area.  We  then  focus 
upon  points  of  diversity  and  disagreement 
without  allowing  that  diversity  to  fioor  us. 

After  all.  diversity  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. It  tjecomes  a  threat  only  when  con- 
flict becomes  too  sharp  or  when  any  one 
group  becomes  too  powerful  and  tries  to  Im- 
pose Its  own  conception  of  the  common  weal 
upon  everyone  else.  The  strength  of  de- 
mocracy lies  in  our  ability  to  work  together 
with  people  who  will  not  agree  with  every- 
thmg  we  want  and  who  will  not  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins  for  every- 
thing they  want.  It  lies  in  our  ability  to 
make  mutual  adjustments  and  compromises 
between  conflicting  conceptions  of  the  public 
welfare. 

The  importance  of  local  long-term  plan- 
ning— and  in  this  perhaps  lies  its  greatest 
contribution  to  the  democratic  way  of  life — 
Is  that  it  provides  a  vantage  point  for  look- 
in  :  beyond  the  petty  bickerings  of  the  present 
and  obtaining  a  broader  perspective.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  method  of  fashioning  adjust- 
ments that  are  not  merely  patchwork,  log- 
rolling bargains  between  a  few  interest 
groups  but  rather  represent  a  balanced  effort 
to  meet  the  true  Interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  We  value  It  as  a  process  whereby 
through  cooperative  learning  and  mutual  ad- 
justment we  can  bring  peopis  togetiier  in 
building  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIEGIXIA 

IN  THE  5EN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (leo:siat:re  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20' ,  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  editonal 
entitled  "Hold  On.  Senators."  from  the. 
Thursday.  August  24.  issue  of  the  Raleich 
Register.  Beckley,  W.  V'a  ;  also  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Caution  Needed,"  from 
the  Thursday,  August  31.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials we "e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows: 

[Frora  the  Beckley  (W.  Va  1  Raleigh  Register 
of  August  24.  1950) 
Hold  On.  Senatoes 

With  administration  leaders  in  the  Senate 
finally  agreeing  to  consider  Communist  "con- 
trol" bills,  thinking  Americans  have  focused 
attention  on  thto  knotty  problem. 

Whether  controto  will  reach  the  extreme 
of  outlawing  Communists  Is  not  known,  but 
the  matter  nonetheless  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans  everywhere,  for  it  hits  at 
tbe  l>edrock  of  our  democratic  principles 

It  is  hopjed  that  when  Congress  finally 
tfckles  the  question  mature  consideration 
and  not  emotional  judement  will  govern  the 
action  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  and 
press,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  do 
not  nksan  merely '  freedom  for  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
freedoms  do  not  gxiarantee  freedom  to  com- 
mit or  promote  sabotage,  sedition,  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  violence 

The  dissenters  and  the  unorthodox  are 
granted  the  right  to  disagree  with  estab- 
lished principles,  and.  If  they  desire,  to  ad- 
vocate changes  in  the  political  and  economic 
structure  through  the  ballot. 

If  we  try  to  outlaw  the  Commtmists.  we 
attempt  by  statute  to  forbid  the  hart)orlng 
of  ideas,  and  no  law  can  do  thto.  if  we  try 
to  control  the  Communists,  we  will  send 
them  and  their  daufsroos  ideas  underground 
where  they  can  work  unseen  toward  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  democracy. 

By  attempting  to  legtolate  against  the 
Communist  Party,  we  leave  the  impression 
V  ith  all  the  world  that  democracy  as  a  way 
of  life  to  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
onslaughts. 

The  founding  fathers  realized  that  polit- 
ical Ideas  inimical  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment would  in  time  l>e  conceived  and  would 
endanger  otir  governmental  structure,  but 
they  believed  that  democracy  would  stand 
supreme  if  given  the  opportunity  to  compete 
openly  in  the  vast  court  of  world  opinion 

It  would  be  the  wisest  course.  The  Register 
believes,  for  control  legislation  against  com- 
munism to  be  deferred.  The  laws  of  the  land 
are  sufficient  to  cope  with  extremists  in  the 
Communist  Party.  Let  us  not  allow  the  Reds 
to  provoke  us  into  iU-concelved  political 
action  as  they  have  constricting  military 
action. 

[From  the  New  York  Times   of  Augtist  31. 
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Cactioic  Needed 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  its  own 

aattoubversive  bill  (H.  R.  »490),  the  Senata 
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hM  for  tu  luiiiHwUlnM  thte  ^rmk  no  !«■ 
uuin  tour  dtauaet  imawirw  dMUnc  with  tW« 
bkcbly  contRmmia  Mbjwrt.  MuMUVwings 
of  both  DMBOcnito  aad  MpublleMM  to  «n*r« 
tbe  ei«<m  for  wh*t«T«r  l««uUtlcn  of  ihU 
tTP*  »•  •■i«et«tf  may  o»*cur« — but  cannot 
Ummii  tH>  tBfvnt  iM<«Mit7  ot  cxAmlnlac 
•uch  proposala  with  tbt  «mtMt  cat*. 

W«  bav«  tlntOy  fwprtm^n  our  opinion  re- 
(•rtflztc  tb«  tbTM  major  Scnat*  bUto  on  anU- 
•ttbwralT*   acttvltMi:    tb«  l»l«d»-IJwr»on 
bill   (S    »in.  tb«  MoCMnui  omnlbu*  bill 
iS    4037)     and  tht  admlntatration  bUl   «S 
4061 )      We  hare  explasn^d  why  we  think  the 
flnt  tiro.  foln«  far  beyond  the  pmper  and 
laudabta   aim   of   maJUng   tbe   CommttHl«t« 
iMnnlcM,    repreaent    a    potantlally    •«tow» 
tlM«at  to  Aroeriean  cItU  Ubartles.     Tbe  blU 
wUdb   tlM   BOMH   ytmrd   on   Tuesday    Is   a 
■MdiflMl   ««nlm   of   tiM    Mundt -Ferguson 
MMMB*:  toot  It  MH  eootalns  such  drastic 
ragtatrstioo  prortrtona.  tt  learea  stjch  preat 
pcwer    m    tbe    bands   of    an    admlnUtrstlT* 
boanl  and  it  la  coucbed  In  sxicb  broad  lan- 
tmat  that  we  tcl  that  it.  too.  tt  more  lar- 
*^^        jl,„   neoeaaary   or  advlaable.     By 
^  tiM  law  aa  It  now  stands  appears 
to  ivoteet  t»  afatnat  tbe  Cominu- 
bM  nenacs.  ao  tar  as  any  taw  as  such  can 
pttrtwt  ua.    In  f»et.  between  the  upper  mlll- 
of  uiuatnt  IsjIilsTlnn  and  tbe  nether 
,u>o«    or    tb*    ABMrtcM    wiUra-    com- 
BBon  sense    communism  la  not  gettinf  very 
far  in  th«  United  Statss.    But  improvement 
ta  ntaUaC  l«»  can  certainly  be  made,  and 
thto  tlM  adminutrauon  blU.  generally  speak- 
In^  would  do. 

K  ts  natural  In  these  time*  that  there 
^ilMiid  bt  »  demand  for  anti-Communist  leg- 
WatSon  but  tt  u  imperative  that  in  our 
bMte  to  pass  such  taclSUtkm  we  do  not  en- 
ttan«er  the  frMdom  at  thought  and  speech 
that  IS  a  vital  part  of  the  American  uadl- 
tlon  and  la.  in  f»ct.  asaential  for  the  proper 
tuoetkaata^  of  democratic  government. 


THl   KATIONAL    mCOMf   II*    l»50 

The  Prraldenfs  OouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
Tlacra  estimates  the  National  Income  for  the 
first  half  of  1950  as  follows: 

Annual  rate 

First  quarter $217,200,000,000 

Bscond  quarter 223.  600.  000.  OOO 

our  estimate  full  year....  228.  100.  000.  000 
On  tbe  basis  of  our  own  studies,  we  con- 
clude that  total  spending  for  all  govern- 
mental purposes  (Including  foreign  aid.  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  relief  during  the  fiscal 
year  1»61  for  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  calendar  year  1961  for  State  and  local 
foremmenU  will  be  as  follows: 
Federal  governmental 

spendlnf?.    fiscal    1951.—  »58.  482.  000.  000 
State  governmental  spend- 
ing, calendar  1951 n. 600,000.000 

Local  governmental  spend- 
ing, calendar  1951 9.868,000.000 


Federal,  State,  a.nd   Local  Govemmtntal 
Spending  in  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Z.\LESN.ECTON 

or   MuMTAMA 

IM  THE  8«WATT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AuQust  31  tleaislative  day  ot 
Thurtday.  July  20 ».  1950 

Mr.  BCTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Qnantmom  conaent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recom  a  statement  en- 
titled "Federal.  Stote.  and  Local  Govern - 
menUl  Spendins  in  1951  Expected  To  Be 

liore  Tlian  One-Third  of  Ibtkmal  In- 

C«aM."  published  in  the  News  Bulletin  of 
Auiriwt  29.  1950. 

There  being  rvo  objection,  the  »t«t«- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcoao.  as  follows; 

0<.veriunental  spending  at  Federal.  Bute. 
and  local  levels  combined  during  1961  are 
aspectad  to  bs  more  man  one-third  oC  the 


For  the  teeal  year  1951,  endlac  hot  Jtme 
80.  the  propoMd  Federal  spending  wUl  total 
gM^ldSjOgOggQO.  atate  apandlng  which  ran 
OB  to  •ll.'MBiieOjBM  la  IMO.  U  expected  to 
about  •ll.aOMtOjOOO  In  1961.  Local 
ital  igMMttii  Vin  probably  run 
90.a8S.OOO.OOO. 


Total 


80.  950.  000.  000 


Ftpures  on  local  government  expenditures 
are  estimated  from  the  progressive  increase 
in  spending  since  1945  considering  also  the 
increased  cost  of  lalKw  and  materials  enter- 
ing Into  construct lou  of  highways,  sewers. 
»chool  faciUUes,  waterworks,  and  other  nec- 
essary local  improvements. 

If  governmental  spending  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  our  e«tlmatee  approximately  35 
percent  of  the  national  Income  in  1951  wlU 
be  spent  by  governmental  agencies.  Since 
It  appears  Impossible  at  this  time  to  levy 
taxes  equal  to  35  percent  of  tbe  total  na- 
tional income.  It  appears  that  government 
at  all  levels  wlU  generally  engage  In  deficit 
financing,  thus  further  Inflating  the  econ- 
omy, and  depreciating  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 


Twrn-Hall    Flytn?    Ship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICBICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  most  competent  engineers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  designs  for  a  twin-hull 
flying  ship  is  not  only  feasible  from  an 
ennneerlng  standpoint  but  would  be  in- 
valuable to  our  national  defense,  par- 
ticularly in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
undertaken  to  sponsor  a  movement  for 
the  building  of  such  a  ship.  I  appealed 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
hold  hearuiKs  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  .such  a  ship. 

PollowmK  Is  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Ehsabled 
American  Veterans  and  also  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  citing  their 
Interest  in  this  project.  The  resolution 
and  letter  follow: 

San   PsAitciaco.  Calif  .  August   18.   1950  — 

In  the  interest  of  saving  the  livw  and  llmba 
Of  Americas  defenders,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  st  Ma  twenty-ninth  annual 
convention  here,  today  unanimously  adopted 
m  reaolutlon  strongly  recommending  that  the 
National  Military  ■stabiiahment  Unmedtately 
construct  "one  or  more  sesworthy  twin-bull 
ahiiw  cspable  at  fllgbt."  according  to  patenu 


and  designs  recently  proffered  to  the  Na- 
tional Military  EsiabUshment  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Strvice  Foundation,  the 
Incorporated  trusteeship  for  tbe  DAV  The 
reaolutlon  resds  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
ta  composed  of  America  s  war-wounded  and 
disabled  veterans  who  have  learned,  through 
personal  experience,  the  shocking  loss  of  hu- 
man lives  and  limbs  caused  by  America  s 
inadequate  preparedness  in  the  past:   and 

■Whereas  the  treachery.  Intrigue,  and  ag- 
gression of  Communist  countries  have  made 
it  obvious  thst  world  peace  can  be  estab- 
lished only  by  full  military  preparedness: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolvird  by  tht  Disabled  Arnerican  Vet- 
erans, in  national  convention  assembled  in 
San  Francxsco.  Calif.,  this  18th  day  of  August 
1950.  Thst  we  do  hereby  ofDcially  endorse  the 
proffer,  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation,  to  tbe  National  Military 
EBtabllsbment,  of  the  right,  without  royalty 
obligation,  to  use  ail  of  the  pertinent  patenU 
and  designs  for  the  construction,  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  of  one  or  more  sea- 
worthy twin-hull  ships  capable  of  flight  for 
the  sare  and  speedy  delivery  of  troops  and 
munitions  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  be  it 
further 

•'Resolved.  That  the  President  of  fie 
United  Slates,  the  United  Ststes  Congress, 
and  the  National  MUltary  Establishment  be 
urged  speedily  to  arrange  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  fighting  flying  ships  with  mul- 
tiple military  capabilities  to  conserve  the 
lives  of  America's  youths.  In  defense  of  our 
American  way  of  life." 

DiSABLXO    AMXKtCAN    VmaANs 

ScaVICX    FOUMDATIOM, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  27.  19S0. 
Hon.  Lotns  A.  Johnson, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  National  Mili' 
tary  Establishment,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

DxAB  Ma.  SrcaxTAaT:  A  multiple-purpose, 
seaworthy,  flying  ship,  wlilch  could  speedUy 
(Within  a  few  hours)  deliver  troops  and 
munitions  needed  for  any  military  emer- 
gency, is  available  for  construction  by  the 
National  MUltary  EstablUhment. 

If  our  Government  had  had  a  few  of  these 
vessels  when  the  Comraunifts  began  their 
invasion  of  South  Korea,  emergency  troops, 
munitions,  and  materiel  probably  could  have 
been  delivered  in  time  to  stop  the  enemy 
north  of   Seoul. 

Possessing  full  rights  and  authority  relat- 
ing to  this  seaworthy  flying  craft,  with  Its 
dlversined  capabUltles.  the  Disabled  Amerl- 
mnn  Veterans  Service  Foundation  hereby 
proffers,  to  the  National  MUltary  Establish- 
ment, the  right  to  use  all  of  the  pertinent 
patents  and  designs  for  the  construction  of 
one  or  more  such  twin-hull  flying  ships, 
without    any   royalty   obligation. 

ThU  seaworthy  flying  craft  is  capable  of 
serving  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  In  combat  missions  of  land.  sea.  and  air. 
No  other  vehicle,  veaael,  or  aircraft  has  this 
combination  of  sbUllles.  It  concerns,  there- 
fore, all  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
MUltary  Bstsbllahment.  Very  fittingly.  tbU 
ofTer  should  be  considered  by  a  top-level 
unifylnc  committee  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  for  Integration  and  coordi- 
nation imder  Its  imiflcation  program. 

DKSCaiPTtON 

This  ocean  surface  vessel,  with  flight  cap- 
abilities (see  Illustrations),  is  designed  on 
the  proved  twIn-huU  catamaran  prindpls  of 
stabUity. 

lu  wing,  with  a  gull-lUe  upward  sweep  at 
each  end.  is  so  mounted  in  relation  to  the 
twin-hulls   that   it   cannot    be   engulfed   by 
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wares  In  any  ocean.  There  are  3  decks. 
The  third  deck— the  largest— is  located 
within  the  win?  and  extends  between  and 
on  both  sides  of  each  hull. 

In  the  smallest  size  recommended,  this 
twin-hull  flying  ship  has  a  300-loot  wing 
span.  Its  flying  weight  Is  150  gross  tons; 
It 3  water-borne  capacity  Is  200  gross  tons. 
Three  of  Its  seven  power  units  are  located 
on  the  wing  between  the  two  hulls,  with 
two  more  mounted  on  the  wing  on  the  out- 
board side  of  each  hull. 

KIUTAXT  iqtrTPMENT 

This  twin -hull  flying  ship  could  be 
equipped    with — 

1.  Fcur  cannon  of  a  lareer  caliber  and 
longer  range  than  any  usable  by  other  air- 
craft: 

2.  Twelve  or  more  anti-aircraft  guns; 

3.  Guided  missiles  launching  machine: 

4.  T»o  or  more  torpedo  discharging  tubes; 
6.  Facilities  for  laimchlng  and  retrieving 

Jet  planes; 

6.  Borr.b  racks:  • 

7.  Depth  charge  racks; 

8.  Radar  and  sonar; 

9  Dual  flying  controls,  located  about  GO 
feat  apart; 

10.  Two  retractable,  elevated  observation 
taps,  permitting  lookout  to  discover  enemy 
while  the  twin-hull  flying  ship  remains  con- 
cealed below  the  horizon. 

orvxasirrro  capabiutizs 
The  twin-hull  flying  ship  could: 

1.  Track  down  by  sonar,  bracket  and  sfr.k 
submarines.  (The  flying  ship,  with  Its  hori- 
zontal sonar  rudder,  has  the  ability  to  ac- 
curately locate  a  submarine  and  simultane- 
ously drop  two  depth  charges.  200  feet  apart, 
and  escape  damage  from  the  explosion.  The 
latest  Russiin  submarines  are  known  to  be 
extremely  maneuverable  under  water;  this 
combined  with  their  relatively  higher  speed 
and  gre.iter  strength  to  resist  depth  charges 
makes  It  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  use  new 
methods,  such  as  the  flying  ship  affords,  to 
locate   and  destroy   submarines.) 

2.  Deliver  troops,  with  artUlery,  munitions 
and  materiel,  speedily  and  enfely.  to  any  place 
In  the  world.  (Seventy  percent  of  the  earths 
surface  is  water.  EVen  on  the  land  there  are 
more  alighting  places  for  this  twin-hull 
ship — lakes,  rivers  and  shores — than  there  are 
b-^mber  alighting  fields.) 

3.  Drop  bombs  with  accuracy,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  whether  on  land  or  water.  (This 
Is  the  only  flying  craft  which  could  carry 
bombs  as  heavy  as  the  hydrogen  bomb  ) 

4.  Provide  better  launching  accuracy  for 
.guided  missiles  and  a  steadier  gun  platform 

than  any  other  ocean  veaael.  because  of  lis 
catarr.aran  stabUlty  In  rough  ocean  waves. 
(It  rclls  and  pitches  less  than  half  as  much 
as  other  types  of  ocean  craft.  Refueling  at 
sea  Is  comparatively  easy  and  safe.) 

5  Avoid  battleship-range  and  air  bombe. 
by  virtue  of  Its  extreme  maneuverability. 

6.  Bomb  "overocean"  objectives  better 
than  any  other  known  craft.  t>ecause  of  Its 
ability  to  conserve  flying  gas  for  combat 
purposes. 

7.  Choose  Its  own  time  and  place  for  bat- 
tle: rendacTous  on  the  ocean  for  surprise  at- 
tack. 

8.  Travel  on  tbe  ocean's  surface  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  any  ether  vessel.  In  any 
condition  of  wind  and  sea.  and  up  to  100 
miles  an  hour  under  favorable  conditions; 
in  the  air  it  can  travel  up  to  340  miles  an 
hour. 

9.  Travel  3.000  miles  on  the  ocean's  surface, 
while  conserving  Its  entire  load  of  flying  gas. 
namely,  fuel  for  S.700  miles  of  fhght;  no 
other  flying  craft  can  make  any  distance 
without  expending  flying  pas. 

10.  Launch  and  retrieve  Jet  plabes  safely 
at  higher  velocity  than  by  any  other  method- 

11.  Launch  lorpedoea. 


12  Effectively  atuck  forts,  factories  and 
other  military  objectives  of  any  G.-st-cia^.s 
power.  (It  is  the  only  ocean  surface  craft 
capable  of  doing  this. ) 

13.  Carry  and  fire  larger  caliber  guns  than 
any  other  seaworthy  craft  which  can  remain 
afloat  In  the  face  of  torpedoing  and  bomblnz. 
(The  twin-hull  flying  ship  Is  not  vulnerable 
to  torpedoing  because  of  its  shallow  draft — 
6  feet  when  loaded  for  flight,  and  6  feet  when 
loaded  for  both  ocean  surface  and  air  navi- 
gation— and  It  cannot  be  bombed  effectively 
due  to  Its  high  maneuverability  on  the  ocean 
surface  i 

14.  Ride  safely  under  the  worst  conditions 
of  wind  and  waves  on  the  ocean,  i  Ocean 
waves  of  600  feet  length  and  50  feet  height 
between  crest  and  trough  can  be  success- 
fully negotiated  only  by  the  twln-huU 
flying  ship.  Other  types  of  flying  craft  do 
not  have  the  necessary  catamaran  support 
and  buoyancy  to  be  seaworthy  ) 

15.  Take-off  and  fly  whenever  safety  and 
speed  dictate. 

16.  Conceal  Its  position  or  distance  from 
other  surface  or  sub-surface  craft,  because 
it  has  no  water  propeller  to  propagate  sound. 

17.  Protect  itself  from  pursuit  planes  by 
firing  a  Ijarrage  of  greater  range  than  that 
Of  pursuit  planes. 

18.  Replace  all  other  craft  as  a  United 
Nations  uatrol  for  world  peace. 

19.  Perform  practically  all  Coast  Guard 
functions,  both  in  war  and  In  peace. 

One  of  these  flymg  ships,  in  the  300-foot 
sp.in,  150-ton  size  now  projected,  would  cost 
approximately  the  same  as  a  B-36  bomber, 
and  probably  not  more  than  a  mUllon  dollars 
In  line  production.  Construction  time  would 
be  9  months  for  the  prototype  model,  as- 
suming engineering  completed  and  materials 
assembled  at  shlp>ard.  In  production,  one 
flying  ship  could  be  taken  off  the  line  every 
week. 

The  flying  ship,  as  now  projected,  is  the 
smallest  size  recommended  for  immediate 
construction.  Larger  sizes  can  follow  at  an 
early  date.  It  Is  so  constructed  that  It  can 
be  converted  readily  from  military  to  peace- 
time use. 

Some  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on 
sea  craft  and  air  craft  have  stated  that  the 
twin-hull  flying  ship  Is  long  overdue  and  is 
now  the  surest  hope  for  miUtary  domination 
of  both  sea  and  air. 

Speaking  of  the  submarine  menace  In 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Winston  ChurchUl  and 
General  Eisenhower  declared  that  the  Battle 
of  tbe  Atlantic  constituted  the  allies'  great- 
est problem. 

Loeses  of  allied  ships  an  \  cargoes  due  to 
submarine  attack  in  World  War  II  were  so 
huge  tliat  the  loEses  of  a  single  day  would 
more  than  pay  fcr  the  entire  cost  of  the 
development  and  testing  of  the  twm-huU 
flying  ship. 

Addressing  PaiUament.  Prime  Minister 
ChurchUl  said :  '"One  heavily  escorted  convoy 
of  14  cargo  vessels,  attempting  to  take  sup- 
plies to  Malta,  arrived  ther.>  with  only  three 
of  tbe  supply  slilps  stUl  afloat.  Of  those  one 
was  sunk  at  the  dock." 

We  ask  that  this  matter  be  given  early 
attention  so  tiiat  our  board  of  trustees  can 
Include  your  response  m  its  report  to  tlie 
tliirtleth  annual  convention  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  week  of  August  13.  1950. 
Dis.\BLED  American  V^etexans 

Service  ForNCAXioN, 
Milts  H.  Da.«>EK, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Ikvinc  J.  Phujjpson. 
Major  General.  United  States  Army. 
Retired.    Chairman,    Finance   and 
Budget  Committee. 
M"Ti>»n  w  Ricr. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Chicago  Jobs  in  tbe  Centeonial  Celebra- 
tioD  of  the  Birth  of  a  Great  American, 
Samuel  Gompert,  ob  Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iij.;n')Is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  XmrS 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  SAB.A7H.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
27.  1950,  marked  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary- of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  On 
this  Labor  Day  in  1950  all  Chicago  will 
celebrate  Gompers  Cenienn:al  Labor 
Day  Ii  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  civic 
events  in  the  city's  hi.^Jtory.  Soldier's 
F^^eld  will  be  the  scene  of  a  gigantic  as- 
semblage of  labor  and  labor  s  friends  to 
do  honor  to  this  peerless  leader. 

Mr.  WilLam  L  McFetndt:e.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  this  to  say  about  the  celebra- 
tion : 

I  urge  every  member  of  the  Chicago  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  to  attend  this  great  Labcr  Day 
celebration  honoring  Samuel  GomfJers  It 
Will  be  a  most  impressive  sight  to  see  orgrin- 
ized  labor  and  the  friends  of  organ li:ed  labcr 
assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  founder  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  It  will  be 
a  family  day,  a  day  of  entertainment  and 
good  will — a  great  personal  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  Samuel  Gompers. 

Mr.  William  A.  Lee,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  issued  the 
following  statement: 

We  feel  that  the  Samuel  Gompers  centen- 
nial celebration  wUl  do  a  great  deal  to  keep 
the  memory  of  Gompers  forever  fresh  In  our 
minds  We  must  never  forget  that  Samuel 
Gompers  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  a  great 
crusader  for  good  in  this  country.  On  Labor 
Day  we  pay  tribute  to  him  net  only  as  a  great 
member  of  organized  labor  but  as  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  William  Cleary.  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  stated: 

We  are  staging  our  Labor  Day  celebration 
honoring  Samuel  Gompers  in  a  way  that  we 
believe  Gompers  would  like.  It  wlU  be  for 
the  family,  for  the  chUdren,  for  organized 
labor  and  its  friends.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gompers 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  these  families 
together  on  Labor  Day  to  honor  his  cen- 
tennial. 

And  Mr.  Stephen  Baiiey.  vice  president 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  had 
tliis  to  say: 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  serves 
In  many  ways  as  a  cl'-ic  body  in  this  city. 
For  that  reason,  we  urge  Chlcagoans  to  at- 
tend our  Labor  Day  celebration  honoring 
Samuel  Gompers.  The  work  that  Gompers 
did  is  reflected  in  the  day-to-day  living  of 
every  American.  We  all  owe  iilm  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  Samuel  Gompe.'-s  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  with  its  entertainment, 
circus  acta,  auto  races  wlU  be  the  concrete 
tribute  of  organized  labor  to  a  grciit 
American. 


I. 
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Tho  <;t<-.-r;r.c  ctflMMftw  for  the  Oom- 
per>  Ci  k  ^i«uoa  coOiltliOf  the  foUowing : 
Morris  BUUs.  OMnater.  ChlCMo  Joint 
Board,  mternatlonal  ladWM  Oarm^'nt 
Workers'  Union;  Frank  Brown,  president. 
Teamsters  Joint  Council.  25:  Thomas 
Buxte.  president,  BaikUz«  Serrtee  Em- 
ployees LoeaL  25:  Brron  Dalton.  burtness 
manager.  Plasterers  Union  Local  5 .  Wil- 
limm  C  KowAlsld.  Musieians  Union  Lo- 
cal. 10.  William  L.  McFetrktee.  presl- 
lac  Senice  Employees  Inter- 
fttlonal  Union,  and  Pi  trick  P.  Sullivan, 
president.  Buiklinc  Trades  Council: 
Ouuies  Youn«t>lood.  hiMinniw  represent- 
attTe.  Palnten  Uliloo  Local  147: 
Michael  F.  Delaney.  Pipe  Fitters  Local. 
Sri;  Tbomas  J.  Haggeriy.  secretary- 
treasorer.  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  Local. 
753:  R  N  Hickson.  secretary.  Printing 
ea  LocslI  3:  George  L.  Knott. 
Laundry  Drivers  Union  Local. 
712.  WUUam  A_  Lee.  presadent.  Chicago 
PederatiOQ  at  Labor:  Daruel  J  McNa- 
mara.  secretary.  Street  Carmen  Ehvi- 
241:  Stephen  Iw.  Bailey,  business 
ier.  Plumbers  Union  Local.  130; 
F.  Clcarjr.  aecretary.  Chicago 
FMeration  of  Labor ;  and  Maurice  Lynch, 
llnancial  secretary.  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor. 

It  is  my  great  pririlege  to  Join  with 
tbeaa  frntirtandlng  leaders  oT  labor  m 
Chicago  in  urgiiic  members  of  the  A. 
P.  of  L.  to  bnnc  their  families  to  Soldiers 
Field  on  this  eventful  occasion  for  the 
hours  of  enjoyment  planned  for  all, 
and  in  this  pleasant  atmosphere  pay 
humble  tribute  to  the  man  who  devoted 
his  lifetime  to  the  upbuilding  and 
strengthenuig  of  labors  dynamic  role 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
great  land — Sam  Oompers  He  gave  his 
all  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  toils. 
He  is  deservinc  of  the  undying  gratitude 
of  those  enrolled  today  in  the  legion  of 
toilers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my  great  privilege 
to  have  kno^n  Mr.  Oompers  intimately 
and  to  have  worked  with  him  in  many 
of  his  accomplishments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  labor  conditions  in  thu  country. 

On  January  29.  1950.  all  American 
workers  and  industrialists  alike  did  hon- 
or and  paid  their  respects  to  Samuel 
Oompers  on  the  occasion  of  the  one- 
iMMbvdth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
this  distinguished  American  whii^e  morks 
and  efforts  gave  substance  and  life  to 
the  destiny  of  a  great  and  powerful 
America.  This  centennial  obee-vance  is 
belBC  brought  to  a  real  climac  in  the 
thoughtful  and  appreciative  city  of  Chi- 
cago on  this  Labor  Day.  SeptL'mber  4. 

I  had  the  happy  privilege  of  knowing 
Intimately  and  well  Sam  aamp>;rs.  who. 
during  his  lifetime,  in  an  era  of   grim 

foreixxilng  and  di&couragement  (or  the 
succe&B  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
welfare  of  ttie  worker  azKl  the  toiler,  had 
to  arm  himself  with  patience,  bi-eadih  of 
understanding,  vigor,  and  patriotic  Ind- 
etstiiv  m  order  to  realize  his  gojil  of  bet- 
terment of  conditions  for  the  working 
class 

Here.  In  the  life  and  works  of  Samuel 
GoMpers.  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
one  who  becomes  a  distinguished  Amer- 
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Ic^n.  rising  from  humble  beginnings  to 
high  and  exalied  position  In  American 
Indastrial.  political,  and  social  life. 

Here  in  the  career  of  Samuel  Oomp- 
ers. born  in  London  of  Dutch-Jewish 
stock,  is  found  a  striking  example  of 
what  niilUons  of  immigrants  before  and 
after  him  have  accomplished,  namely. 
Infusing  Into  American  life  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  Indlistry.  honesty,  and 
thrift  which  have  made  America  the 
most  formidable  Nation  in  power  and 
prestige  in  the  world. 

I  like  to  dwell  on  this  point  because 
there  exists  too  strongly  In  many  quar- 
ters and  sections  of  our  country  a  tense 
feeling  and  prejudice  against  our  new- 
comers. Immigrants  who.  like  Gompei-s — 
little  schooled,  dissatisfied  with  condi- 
tions in  tiieir  homeland,  seeing  no  fu- 
ture there  for  themselves  or  their  off- 
spring—aought  liberty  and  freedom  in 
our  country,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  their  adopted 
country.  Like  Oompers,  they  worked  6 
days  a  week,  from  12  to  14  hours  daily, 
at  their  trade  or  employment,  plodded 
their  weary  way  home,  and  in  recent 
years  read  their  paper  or  listened  to  their 
favorite  programs,  and  except  for  one 
night  out  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 
retiring  to  their  rest  to  be  prepared  for 
the  next  day  and  next  week's  battles, 
extending  into  the  years.  Thus  did  they 
build  up  a  baddog  of  simple  but  firm. 
honest  endeavor  and  accomplishment, 
which  went  into  the  sinews  and  life- 
blood  of  the  Nation  which  gave  them 
succor  and  aid.  And  if  these  contribu- 
tions were  not  enouch.  they  and  their 
children  further  acted  to  repay  the  debt 
of  asjium  given  them,  when  In  large, 
yes.  overwhelming,  numbers,  they 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  Nation  in  time 
of  two  devastating  wars  and  wrote  dis- 
tinguished feats  of  valor  and  sacrifice 
in  Illustrious  pages  of  history,  for  Amer- 
icans of  future  years  to  emulate  and 
revere. 

My  friend  Sam  Oompers  came  from  a 
so-called  minority  t,:oup.  As  a  true 
American,  he  would  not  and  did  not  per- 
mit wholesale  or  mass  mistreatment  of 
the  human  race.  He  fought  with  all  his 
might  the  totahtarian  way  of  life  ex- 
emplified by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  who  sought 
to  make  slaves  and  serfs  of  free  men  and 
women.  Oompers  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard of  human  rights  and  freedom.  He 
fought  to  protect  the  nlinorities  regard- 
le.ss  of  race,  religion,  or  class. 

In  America  we  find  many  minorities 
so-called.  wh)ch  makes  up  the  greatest 
melting  pot  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  col- 
ors on  the  face  of  the  globe.  America 
is  Kreat  because  the  virtues  of  patrioti.<?m. 
liberty,  and  justice  abide  with  resolute 

heart  among  her  people.    There  are. 

however,  though  fortunately  small  in 
number  but  nevertheless  vocally  strong. 
those  who  sound  notes  of  hate  and  dis- 
cord against  these  minority  groups,  at- 
tempting to  set  minorities  against  each 
other. 

This  hatemongenng  which  begets 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  discrimination 
must  be  met  and  overcome  by  means 
of  education  and  by  law. 


Samuel  Oompers  did  just  that.  He 
built  up  a  sound  and  enduring  trade 
unionism,  first  as  a  hard-working  official 
in  his  Cigarmakers  International  Union. 
composed  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Later  he  organized  the  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which. 
together  with  the  printers,  the  iron  and 
stetl  workers,  the  granite  cutteis  and 
other  lesser  craft  unions,  united  about 
1881  to  sow  the  seed  which  later  brought 
forth  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  am  aware  of  the  organization  called 
the  Knights  of  Labor  which,  althouch 
It  claimed  at  one  time  over  70O,0CO  mem- 
bers, moved  like  a  meteor  along  the  sky 
aud  fell  just  as  quickly  to  earth  leaving 
practically  no  concrete  or  beneficial  re- 
sults from  its  existence. 

Neither  time  nor  space  permit  me  to 
set  forth  in  detail  the  complete  record 
Of  the  activities  of  Samuel  Oompers.  To 
do  SO  would  fill  volumes.  It  is  sufBcient 
to  point  out  a  few  which  demonstrate 
that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  a  field  which 
called  for  sound,  constructive,  and  for- 
ward-looking leadership.  The  labor 
movement  in  the  eighties  was  in  a  criti- 
cal period.  The  Knights  of  Labor  had 
failed  because  of  IneflQcient  leadership. 

Slowly  but  soundly,  the  great  orean- 
Izer.  leading  exponent  of  craft  unionism. 
Oompers  welded  together  an  organiza- 
tion with  his  .small  group  of  trade  union- 
ists as  the  nucleus  and  then  moved  for- 
ward regardless  of  the  great  obstacles 
confrontinc  him  on  all  sides  which  big 
business  set  up.  He  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing his  organization  intact,  whether  in 
time  of  adversity  or  good  fortune.  Grad- 
ually he  became  the  spokesman  for  labor 
and  oftentimes  the  spokesman  for  the 
large  army  of  unorganized  labor. 

aOCKD    PHItOSOPWT 

I  believe  it  can  be  correctly  stated  that 
as  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Mr  Oompjers  had  no  special  or 
particular  philosophy  as  to  the  aims  of 
the  labor  movement.  In  the  years  be- 
fore World  War  I  his  program  called 
for  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  health- 
ier, and  safer  working  conditions. 

The.se  aims,  he  felt,  could  be  furthered 
by  pursuing  or  following  biisiness-union 
procedures  and  working  within  the 
framework  of  the  existint:  order  which 
he  always  upheld,  supported  and.  pro- 
tected. For  a  time  he  tooc  the  position 
that  labor  did  not  aspire  to  share  with 
the  employer  or  take  over  control  of  the 
industry. 

EXPANSION  or  LABOK  UN   ON   ATMS 

After  the  war.  however.  Mr.  Gompero 
was  forced  to  adopt  a  dilferent  or  ex- 
panded position,  namely,  that  viewing 
wages  and  hours  as  its  corcern  and  col- 
lective bargaining  as  its  !«le  aim.  wu 
not  the  only  program  of  ;he  American 
Federation  of  Labor:  that  it  included 
also  the  bidding  for  a  proicressive  share 
In  the  proceeds  of  Industry  and  a  voice 
in  industrial  management  The  union, 
he  urged,  would  become  ri?sponslble  for 
the  workers  in  Industry.  Along  with  this 
new  statement  of  princijiles,  he  held 
Biiongly  to  the  laissez  faiie  doctrine  of 
individualism— voluntarism,  he  called  it. 
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He  was  strongly  insistent  that  indus- 
try organize  itself  to  govern  itself,  to  Im- 
pose tasks  and  rules  and  bring  order  into 
its  own  house.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
in  1923  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor recorded  itself  against  the  antitnist 
laws. 

I  remember  in  my  friendly  and  close 
association  with  this  sublime  spirit 
whom  we  now  honor,  many  instances  of 
greatness.  One.  however,  has  always 
stood  forth  in  my  mind,  namely,  the  deep 
and  profound  patriotism  of  my  friend. 
The  period  was  that  of  the  First  World 
War.  America  and  Americans  were  de- 
bating the  issues  of  participation  by  our 
country  in  the  great  war  then  being 
waged  abroad.  The  country  and  our 
people  were  in  the  throes  of  a  great  de- 
bate. Indecision  and  vacillation  were 
riding  the  crest  when  firm  action  and 
resolution  should  have  been  in  command. 
The  workers,  like  other  groups,  were  un- 
certain as  to  whether  our  participation 
was  necessary  or  justified.  Many  of  the 
union  locals  opposed  our  entry  into  the 
war. 

COMPEIIS   LXADS  THZ   A.    F.   OT  L.  TO   A   GREAT 
TErCMPH 

It  was  at  this  psychological  moment 
that  Samuel  Oompers  as  president  of 
that  great  labor  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  took  hold. 
Here  aeain  the  exceptional  qualities  of 
leadership  as.serted  themselves.  He 
readily  realizeii  the  dangers  of  isolation- 
ism, its  dangers  not  only  to  his  own  group 
but  most  important  of  all  its  danger  to 
his  adopted  and  beloved  country.  To 
work  he  went.  No  man  ever  waged  a 
more  relentless  and  soul-stirring  fight 
f.gainst  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  tj-pe  of 
totalitarianism  than  did  Sam  Oompers. 
Although  ill.  almost  70  years  old.  he 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  addressing  meetin"?  after 
meeting  and  exhorting  the  union  mem- 
bers, and  the  unorganized  workers,  to 
action.  Then,  biding  his  time,  he  pre- 
pared the  cotirse  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  at  its  convention  in 
I-.ovember.  1917.  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  he  in- 
vited President  WMson  to  address  the 
delegates.  As  Mr.  Wilson  entered  the 
hall,  every  delegate  stood  up  and  gave 
support  and  approval  to  the  Presidents 
position,  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  This  was  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  in  the  life  of  Oompers  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
force  and  influence  of  this  great  body  of 
American  workers  did  much  to  dissipate 
and  scatter  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  pacifists  and  isolationists.  It  had 
ihe  effect  of  clearing  the  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  indecision  for  those  deluded 
but  sincere  Americaiis.  as  well  as  cast- 
ing aside  the  specious  and  untenable 
arguments  of  the  Germanophiles  and 
traitors.  Oompers  had  more  than  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  labor  statesman. 

PEESIDENT     WIUBOM'S    CONTIDENCX     IN     COMPEES 

Wilson  showed  his  confidence  in  Sam- 
uel Oompers  in  October  1915  when  he 
named  hini  one  of  the  five  members  on 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.     His  was  the  job 


to  make  ready  the  forces  of  labor  for  the 
battle  ahead.  His  colleagues  on  the 
board  were  Daniel  Willard.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Dr.  HoUis 
Godfrey,  and  Dr.  FrankUn  Martin.  How- 
well  he  did  his  part  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  great  part  labor  played  m  produc- 
ing the  implements  and  material  of  war 
in  1917-13.  just  as  in  1941-45  the  labor- 
ing groups  did  the  same  spectacular  job 
a  second  time. 

President  Wilson  asain  called  on  him 
when  he  appointed  Mi-.  Oompers  on  the 
Commission  of  Int'^rnational  Labor  Leg- 
islation in  1919  This  Commission,  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  from  each  of 
the  five  Oreat  Powers  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, were  to  act  on  matters  affecting 
labor  and  work  within  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  common  action  on  conditions 
of  employment.  Although  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Draft  Con- 
vention, he  accepted  it.  as  did  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

OPPOSmON      TO      COMMUNISM      AND      SOCIALISM 

His  opposition  to  communism  and  so- 
cialism manifested  itself  in  strong,  un- 
mistakable language.    He  warned  that — 

Communism  can  only  be  successlul  if  it 
succeeds  in  tying  Itself  to  the  masses  by 
directing  Its  appeals  In  language  of  jingoistic 
sentiment,  by  aggravating  and  exploiting 
every  manifestation  or  display  of  discord  or 
discontent. 

Not,  for  example.  In  our  day,  the  Com- 
munist p>aradcs  and  pickets  for  civil 
rights,  better  housing,  and  so  forth.  He 
knew  that  communism  profits  from  the 
political  mistakes  of  political  parties, 
since  these  errors  permit  the  Commu- 
nists to  proclaim  themselves  as  the  sole 
and  only  defenders  of  the  national  wel- 
fare and  the  country's  traditions.  Oom- 
pers kept  the  Communists  in  the  labor 
movement  on  the  defensive  and  never 
permitted  them  to  take  the  initiative. 

COMMUNISM.    A    THSEAT    TO    UNION    AtrrONOMY 

Sam  Oompers  fought  communism  be- 
cause it  constituted  a  distinct  threat  to 
union  autonomy.  To  him.  it  meant  ab- 
sorption of  the  union  by  the  totalitarian 
stale  and  thus  becoming  a  mere  cog 
within  the  framework  and  machinery  of 
politics. 

He  knew  and  recognized  early  in  life 
as  a  union  leader  that  when  Communists 
win  control  of  a  union,  not  only  do  they 
change  the  personnel  but  also  the  ob- 
jectives and  functions  of  the  union.  In 
addition  they  form  and  organize  opposi- 
tion to  the  parent  body.  It  becomes  a 
tool,  an  ally  of  the  Commumst  regime 
and  loses  its  character  as  a  trade-union. 

He  saw  New  York  as  a  maelstrom  of 
revolutionary  groups  and  many  different 
national  extractions.  He  saw  in  these 
formative  j-ears.  the  actions  of  the  ex- 
tremists  and  the  anarchists   and    soon 

came  to  the  conclusion,  how  little  or- 
ganized labor  would  gain  if  it  joined  or 
cooperated  with  these  groups. 

Hence,  he  was  attacked  by  the  leaders 
of  Bolshevism.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  who 
called  him  an  enemy  of  the  proletariat. 
Communists  accused  him  of  being  a 
bourgeois  and  labor  faker.  Lenin  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  Daniel  De  Leon  often 


referred  to  as  the  pope  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  De  Leon  wa^;  an  arch  enemy  of 
Oomjjers  in  the  lab      movement. 

It  was  at  this  tir.  .^  that  Communists 
had  infiltrated  into  a  few  trade-unions 
such  as  the  needle  trades  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  into  tex- 
tile, miners,  and  steelworkers  unions. 
There  developed  consequently  an  ag- 
gressive left-wing  movement  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which 
constantly  attacked  the  conservative 
program  of  Oomi>ers.  continually  de- 
manding the  inimediate  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

OPPOSITION  TO  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  Oompers  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  socialism  in  his  youth.  He  soon 
learned  to  oppose  it  Socialism  to  him 
meant  the  overthrow  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  existing  order  to  be  replaced  by 
socialism.  Then.  too.  the  Socialists 
were  pacifists  and  opposed  the  war.  He 
was  viciously  attacked  by  them  because 
he  stood  for  and  promoted  private  en- 
terprise which  was  and  is  today  anath- 
ema to  Socialists  whose  procram  is  that 
of  nationalization  cf  industry.  Led  by 
Oompers.  the  American  labor  movement 
accepted  the  concept  of  private  property 
as  a  necessar\'  pgency  for  securing  op- 
portunity for  individual  independence 
and  resourcefulness. 

rrUDAL    BAKONS    OP    WIALTH    DENT    RECOCNmON 
TO    LABOH 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enemies  of  labor  and 
trade-unicns  with  whom  Samuel  Oom- 
pers had  to  contend  in  the  early  days  of 
their  development  and  growth  were  pow- 
erful indeed.  One  look  at  the  imposing 
list  of  those  who  opposed  and  fought  in- 
cessantly and  with  everv-  unfair  weapon 
at  their  command,  serves  only  in  in- 
creasing my  admiration  and  regard  for 
the  man  we  honor: 

John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr..  who  had  ac- 
quired his  wealth,  as  did  some  of  the 
others  I  name,  at  the  expense  of  low 
wages  paid  the  workers.  He  refused  to 
recognize  the  union  miners  of  Colorado. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  who  with  Henry 
Frick  in  1892  opposed  b?tter  conditions 
for  labor  and  fought  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  in 
the  Homestead  strike  with  P.nkertons 
and  help  from  unconscionable  quarters, 
thereby  almost  crushing  the  cause  of 
Labor. 

George  Pullman,  of  the  Pullman  Pal- 
ace Car  Co.,  at  Pullman.  Ill .  who  advo- 
cated wase  reduction  and  whose  action 
resulted  in  the  Pullman  strike,  producing 
hard  and  heavy  burdens  on  the  laboring 
man  and  his  family. 

Jay  Gould,  an  industrial  tycoon  of  his 
day.  a  ruthless  individualist,  who.  drunk 
vsiih  financial  and  economic  ix)wer.  be- 
lieved that  progre.ss  meant  accumulation 
of  great  private  fortunes  at  the  expense 
of  the  worker  paid  starvation  wages. 

James  Fisk.  who  used  his  resources  to 
beat  down  labor,  ably  second :i  and 
abetted  by  another  arch  foe  of  labor. 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  Steel  Corp  .  whose  sonse  of  eco- 
nomic justice  set  a  new  low  even  in  those 
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ear !  v  cteys  of  hinh-handod  action  Mtalnst 
la  Ix^r- union  unionism 

John  P  Morcan.  alonR  with  CaraeRH'. 
Rockefellor.  and  E  J  Harriman.  were 
atr.onjr  those  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  cenfary,  builf  up  and  de- 
veloped powerful  systenis  of  hlRh 
finance,  great  monopoUes  in  trade  and 
ralroad  industries— aU  by  the  sweat  of 
laijor.  but  denying  the  laborer  just  com- 

ptosatkMi. 

Take  the  case  of  miners  forced  always 
to  "Strike  for  a  Uvinm  wage  U)  keep  out  of 
peonage.  Never  given  the  (Opportunity 
to  work  the  number  of  days  of  other  in- 
dustries, the  mmers  were  forced  to  put 
up  wih  seasonable  fluctuation  in  pro- 
duction. 

Forced  to  trade  for  their  food  supplies 
In  the  compciny  stores  owned  by  the  coal 
barons  because  of  lack  of  funds,  unable 
to  obtain  or  afford  decent  1  ving  coudi- 
Ucns  or  housing  facilities  for  their  fam- 
ilies, the  miners  lived  in  iiquabd  sur- 
roundmtJs  near  the  mines.  Always  in 
debt  to  i.he  coal  barons  who  held  them  in 
servitude,  with  no  safety  appliances  and 
working  hundieds  of  feet  below  the 
grourxi  under  perilous  conditions,  the 
plight  of  these  workers  has  always  been 
a  desperate  one. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  found  a 
champion  in  Gompers.  encouraged  by 
men  such  as  William  Gre.^n.  who  fought 
gueeeagfuUy  to  improve  these  disgraceful 
conditions  in  slave  wages  and  galley- 
slave  working  situations  Imposed  by  the 
autocrats  of  the  coal  Industry.  Truly 
does  histon'  repeat  itself. 

Strange  to  say.  the.se  men  have  their 
exact  counterparts  today— ruthless  men 
in  their  self-same  positions  in  the  trusts, 
monopolies,  holding  companies,  who  vote 
themselves  large  pensions  upon  retire- 
ment notwithstanding  the  hiyh  salaries 
they  receive  as  an  official  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  many  years  Yei.  these  self- 
same men  deny  pensions  ard  security  to 
those  who  made  possible  their  millions, 
who  as  they  are  about  to  complete  their 
span  of  life,  seek  in  a  manner  of  at- 
tempted apixfasement  to  thiir  complain - 
miii  con.science.  vo  distribute  rmall  sums 
proportionately  to  their  wealth,  to 
worth-while  purposes  sucli  as  endow- 
ments for  educational  institutions,  li- 
braries, medical  and  economic  research. 
But  I  say  to  them — too  .ittle  and  too 
late  for  they  have  robbed  the  worker  and 
his  famuly  of  the  just  and  CQUiUble  sliare 
of  the  fruits  of  his  honest  and  produc- 
tive labor.  Well  did  the  apostle  of  a  new 
era.  another  of  my  admired  friends. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  pjirase  it  in  his 
Cross  of  Gold  speech  which  I  had  the 
high  privilege  of  hearing  t^t  the  E)emo- 

cratic  National  Convention  m  1896  at 

Chicago: 

You  BluUl  not  p>r«sa  down  up<:3n  the  bc«d  of 

labor  tliia  cruwn  of  thorns. 
Yuu  thaU  not  cruelly  roauJUi:4  upon  a  croe« 

of  gold. 

9    ■'■■■■  WAGES  OIOANTIC  nCIlT  VOS  LABOB  S 

tiiRAi.  mmms 

XbeflJbBnBMiAetpasKdln  1890.    La- 

wert  not  included 
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in  the  act.    But  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  thr  Dan'niry  Hatt>^rs  case 
(308  U.  S  774 '  declared  the  act  did  apply 
to  labor  unions      Then  came  the  Clayton 
Act  of  1914.  for  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  voUng.  signed  by  President  Wilson,  de- 
claring that  "the  labor  of  a  human  beini; 
was  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce.'   This  act  was  called  by  Gompers 
the  Magna  Carta  of  labor,  and  made  the 
lawful  ex  stence  of  labor  organizations 
which  feared  that  the  Government  might 
start  dissolution  suits  asain-st  labor  un- 
ions such  as  those  succe:^fully  prose- 
cuted bv  the  Government  in  1911  au'ainst 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  Tobacco  Trusts. 
Another  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act 
prohibited  the  granting  of  injunctions 
by  Federal  courts  agairust  certain  specific 
labor  activities  such  as  peaceful  picket- 
ing.    But  the  interests  keep  up  their  op- 
position   to    the   Clayton   Act    and    the 
United    States   Supreme    Court    in    the 
Duplex  Prtnting  Co.  case  (254  U.  S.  443) 
stated  that  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  give 
any  blanket  immunity  to  labor.     In  this 
and  other  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
read   into   the   work   unreasonable   re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce,  the  so- 
called  rule  of  reason  into  the  Sherman 
Act  passed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

1911. 

AnoUier  act.  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  of  1932.  which  I  also  supported,  made 
it  an  absolute  prohibition  for  any  Fed- 
eral court  to  issue  an  injunction  in  al- 
most any  case  involving  a  labor  contro- 
versy. Labor  held  that  this  act  which 
was  interpreted  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  the  Hutcheson  case  (312  U.  S.  219^  in 
1941  makes  labor  injunctions  forbidden. 

Today  we  find  efforts  made  by  the 
enemies  of  labor  to  overrule  these  pro- 
tections and  safeguards  properly  given  to 
labor  on  the  ground,  they  say,  and  with 
out   authority   and   reason,   that   latwr 
unions  are  seeking  to  monopolize   the 
supply  of  labor  either  on  a  larce  or  lim- 
ited scale  in  restraint  of  trade.    Those 
opponents  of  labor  falsely  charge   and 
urge  today  that  labor  controls  of  pro- 
duction and  the  fixed  prices  by  umon 
action  in  commodities  or  services  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare   require  that 
labor  union.s  c  nne  under  the  restraint 
of  trade  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
In  Gompers'  day.  he  met  up  with  William 
Howard  luft  vhom  he  fought  step  by 
stt-p  as  an  injunction  judge,  and  later 
as  a  Presidential  candidate;  as  President, 
and  later  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court.  Gompers  opposed 
him.     laft  contended  that  labor  sought 
class  lecislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort. 
Gompers  replied  that  all  legislation  is 
class  leKislation  and  that  organization  of 
labor  having  their  origin  in  human  need 
should  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.     Presi- 
dent Wilson  accepted  this  viewpoint  of 
labor    notwithstanding    the    fact    that 
Gompers  had  oppased  him  In  1912  as 
against  my  friend  Champ  Clark.  Speaker 
of  the  House  in   1910.   whom  Gompers 
called  "a  more  intrepid  friend  ol  labor 
never  occupied  that  position." 


FOLTncAL  *cncN  roRcni  tpcn  i.abo« 
Prom  1906  to  1912  Campers  took  up 
political  action  through  i  oce.'^sity  of  self- 
pre-servation  of  the  labor  movement  He 
had  alwavs  believed  t  lat  the  courts 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1830 
had  gone  far  beyond  t  le  u.e  of  then- 
equitable  jurisdiction  ard  had  rendf^rd 
strikes  ineffectual  by  unfair  restrictions 
on  picketing,  free  press. 

These  Injunctive  measures  destroyed 
the  rights  of  the  union  members  because 
the  worklnpmen  when  c  eprlved  of  their 
most    effectual    means    of    protection— 
namely,  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  un- 
less justly  rewarded  for  their  labor— are 
placed  under  a  serious  handicap.     Thus, 
faced  with  injunctions  obtained  by  em- 
ployers based  on  flimsy  evidence,  untrue 
and  false  testimony.  Gompers  and  his 
orpanization  had   no  other  alternative 
and  determined  to  "re\,ard  our  friends 
and   punish  our  enem  es.    Elect  those 
who    support    anti-injunction    bills    in 
legislative    halls."    He    made    It    clear, 
however,  that  this  action  did  not  mean 
the  formation  of  a  labor  party.     Gomp- 
ers always  fought  those  who  advocated 
a  labor  party.     In  fact  he  feared  it. 

After  World  War  I  w.'  find  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers changing  and  modil  ying  his  views  on 
political  action.     He  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion    that    economic    action    and 
nonpartisan  political  activity  could  not 
obtain  the  benefits  uniin  labor  was  now 
seeking.     For  labor  now   insi-sted  on  a 
share  in  the  control  of  ndu-stry.    A  great 
struggle  was  raging  b'?tween  labor  and 
capital.    I  saw  that  stixiggle  in  progress 
here  in  the  House.    The  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  all  bic  business  making 
use  of  the  injunction  also  either  con- 
trolled or  had  great  ln;luence  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.    A  fev.-  members  of  the 
Democratic    Party    were    at    times    too 
much    influenced    by    the?e    predatory 
business  groups.     Something  had  to  be 
done.    Hence,  much  against  his  former 
views.  Gompers  took  labor  out  into  the 
political  arena.     The  National  Associa- 
tion   of    ManufactupTs    wa.s    already 
there     Big  business  had  been  there  for 
many  years. 

The  opposition  was  firmly  entrenched 
in  pontics.  It  had  r:ien  like  Penrose. 
Root  in  the  Senate  end  others  in  the 
Hou.se  who  placed  every  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  labor's  progress.  Here  is  an  il- 
lustration of  this.  If  you  will  pardon  the 
personal  allusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remem- 
ber well  that  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress,  I  introduced  the  firit 
bill  in  the  House— H  R.  21962— which 
embodied  the  princiiles  of  workmen's 
compensation.  The  Republican  major- 
ity, influenced  by  the  large  railroad  in- 
terests, refused  to  consider  same.    They 

said  it  was  tinconst  lutional   and  too 

costly,  that  it  would  s-'riou.ly  impair  the 
financial  structure  of  -he  railroad  indus- 
try.   History  records  otherwise. 

For  10  years  we  lad  endeavored  to 
pass  the  Employer's  :_iability  Act  abol- 
ishing the  barbaric  doctrines  of  assumed 
risk,  contributory  negligence,  and  the 
doctrine  of  fellow  serifant.    Ho  tconc-r 
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had  we  passed  this  act  than  the  rail- 
road interests  besan  to  auitate  for  re- 
peal. And  on  March  1.  1913.  in  the  clos- 
ing  hours  of  the  session  the  Republican- 
controlled  House  railroaded  through  the 
House  with  only  40  minutes'  debate  and 
over  100  amendments  to  be  acted  upon, 
a  mea-sure — S.  5382 — which  practical'y 
repealed  the  small  benefits  in  the  then 
extant  law.  This  legislation  favored  the 
great  railroads  and  corporations  of  the 
country,  was  a  railroad  measure  to  the 
nth  depree  and  against  the  laboring  men 
of  the  Nation. 

On  this  eventful  occasion,  my  thoughts 
and  memories  revert  to  those  memorable 
days  in  my  early  career  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  when  labor  was  fighting  for  its 
very  life  and  for  a  rightful  place  in  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life.  Its 
champion  was  Gompers,  and  a  braver, 
more  spirited  and  able  fighter  and  leader 
never  lived.  His  opposition  came  from 
both  within  and  without.  He  traded 
blow  for  blow  and  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  top  amid  a  morass  of  confused  think- 
ing with  no  compass  to  chart  the  course, 
and  dissension  to  quell  in  his  own  ranks. 

The  enemies  of  lat)or  saw  in  him  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  their  stronghold  and  con- 
trol of  the  worker — control  to  time. 
wages,  and  the  general  welfare  of  their 
workers  whom  they  kept  in  serfdom.  He 
raised  their  status  to  that  of  free  men. 
He  protected  the  rights  of  the  union, 
forced  the  employer  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  bettered  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  men  and  women. 
Samuel  Gompers.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sented a  dynamic  force  in  American  life 
and  left  a  record  of  rectitude,  sincerity, 
and  altruism  which  brought  about  a 
labor  movement  in  America  which  is 
stronger,  more  inclusive,  and  more  united 
and  compact  than  in  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

Today  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  reflects  the  aims,  hopes,  and  as- 
pirations of  Samuel  Gompers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worker  and  the  Nation  of 
which  that  worthy  organization  is  an  in- 
tegral and  necessary  part. 

Although  departed  from  our  midst  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  Gompers  liveo  in  that 
great  organization  whose  objects  he  fur- 
thered and  in  whose  behalf  he  dedicated 
and  consecrated  his  entire  life. 

One  of  his  admirers  aptly  summed  up 
his  place  m  American  history: 

America  was  his  world.  •  •  •  Every 
spot  and  every  country  outside  of  his  Ameri- 
can horizon  was  merely  subsidiary  and  sub- 
urban. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Samuel  Gompers 
was  the  American  American,  although  born 

In  Whitechapel  of  his  time.  What  he  lacked 
in  greatness  of  soul  or  brain,  he  made  up  in 
loyalty    of    untarnlsiied   rectitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  world  respects 
and  reveres  the  memory  of  my  close 
friend.  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  exalted 
Americanism  of  a  great  American  whose 
last  words  were  so  typical  of  a  patriot: 

Ood  bless  our  American  Institutions.  May 
they  grow  better  day  by  day. 


Danfer    to    United   States   u   SilcBciof 
Defense  Ezp<;rts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (kgislattve  day  of 
Thursday.  July  I'O^.  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lave  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  entitled  '  Daneer 
to  United  States  Seen  in  Silencing  Ex- 
perts on  Defense  Problem.s.'  written  by 
the  well-known  writer  David  Lawrence, 
and  published  in  the  \^'ashington  Eve- 
nina  Star  on  August  30.  1950. 

There  being  no  objec.ion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dances  to  Untted  States  Seen  in  Sujincing 
Experts  on  Defense  Phoblems — Mac- 
Arthur  Declaration  on  Formosa  Is  Muj- 

TART   THECHY   at  ITS   BEST 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Conceding  that  this  wee's  was  an  inoppor- 
tune rx:caslon  for  the  discussion  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  Formosa,  the  fact  re- 
mains  that  an  unhealthy  attitude  Is  de- 
veloping In  the  National  Capital  toward  the 
revelation  of  truth  tr  the  American  people 
by  military  men  concerning  problems  of  de- 
fense. 

The  tJnIted  SUtes  Armed  Forces  are  today 
in  Korea  and  blood  is  being  spilled  because 
the  defense  of  an  outpost  in  the  Far  East  was 
not  thoroughly  discussed  In  advance  and  the 
opinion  of  our  highest  military  men  solicited 
on  the  subject. 

Why  was  the  defense  of  Korea,  for  in- 
stance, considered  of  no  Interest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  last  January? 
Who  made  the  decision  to  suppress  the  facts 
about  Koreas  strategic  importance?  Since 
It  was  not  the  military  men.  how  can  the 
American  people  learn  what  their  views 
really  were?  It  does  not  seem  plausible  that 
American  military  opinion  would  regard  the 
possession  of  Korea  by  a  hostile  power  as  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us,  especially  when 
the  Japan-Oklnawa-Phllippines  line  is  tup- 
posed  to  be  our  prime  defense.  For  if  Korea 
were  to  become  a  base  for  Soviet  air  f>cwer 
and  submarines,  the  future  of  Japan  as  a 
possible  ally  of  the  United  States  would  be- 
come perilous.  Korea  geographically  Is  a 
knife  projected  against  a  peaceful  Japan. 

TOO    MUCH    'HrSH-HCSH" 

The  argtiment  will  be  made  that  to  discuss 
anything  of  this  sort  Is  to  Invade  '•loreign 
poUcy."  There  was  a  time — In  the  days  of 
Isolationism — when  American  frontiers  were 
on  our  own  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts.  To- 
day, however.  America's  frontiers  are  on  the 
Elbe  River  In  Europe  and  In  Korea  as  well 
as  Formosa.  To  Insist  that  everything  going 
on  abroad  can  be  commented  on  unofficially 
only  by  one  department  is  to  carry  the  hush- 

hush  idea  too  far. 

The  outline  of  American  defense  strategy 
which  General  Mac.^rthur  has  given  i.s  ex- 
actly the  outline  which  the  United  States 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  express  if  they 
were  permitted  to  speak  their  minds  as  to 
defense  problems  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  There  were  one  or  two  sen- 
tences In  the  MacArthur  statement  which 
might  better  have  been  omlited  by  the  gen- 
eral, as  they  referred  to  the  views  of  op- 
ponents   of    the    policy    he    was    advocating. 


Outside  of  these  brief  phrases,  the  declara- 
tion can  stand  as  an  expression  of  American 
military  theory  at  Its  best. 

The  danger  to  America  in  suppressing  ex- 
I>ert  discussion  of  defense  problems  Is  grow- 
ing. Back  In  1940.  when  Admiral  Taussig 
was  testifying  before  a  Senate  committee,  he 
advocated  that  the  United  States  enter  Into 
naval  arrangements  immediately  with  other 
nations,  including  the  Netherlands  Gnvern- 
ment.  for  the  protection  of  our  far-eastern 
interests  He  was  reprimanded  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  but  the  advice  he  gave. 
If  accepted,  would  have  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  ar.d  micht  have 
thwarted  Japans  naval  sortie  to  the  south 
m  1941  and  1942 

EXPERTS   n^TTMIDATEO 

Only  last  October  Admiral  Louis  Denfeld. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, expressed  himself  frankly  and  con- 
scientiously on  what  defense  weapons  and 
strategy  should  be  used.  Had  his  advice 
been  taken,  America  would  today  t>e  better 
able  to  cope  with  the  Korean  war.  But  he 
was  publicly  reprimanded  and  removed  from 
cflBce.  Immediately  all  expert  opinion  was 
Intimidated  and  today  its  an  op>en  secret 
that  congressional  committees  cannot  get 
completely  Independent  views  from  high 
military  chiefs. 

One  wonders  how  far  toward  the  totali- 
tarianism of  communism  and  fascism  Ameri- 
cans have  drifted  In  their  zeal  for  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  especially  when  it  is  sought 
from  experts  In  their  particular  fields.  If 
the  State  Department  alone  can  discuss  de- 
fense of  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
where  cur  forces  are  stationed,  then  the 
value  of  a  Defense  Department  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  military  advice  may  be  que.'tlf.ned. 
If  there  are.  as  reported,  major  differences  of 
opinion  today  between  the  State  Depa.'-tment 
and  the  Defense  Department,  it  must  be 
because  each  is  not  permitted  freedom  of 
expression.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Defense  Department  shouldn't  say  what  It 
thinks  Is  a  necessary  defense  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  safety,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  State  Department 
should  not.  if  it  wishes,  argue  against  the 
wisdom  of  employing  American  forces  in  de- 
fense of  those  same  areas — locking  at  it  from 
a  diplomatic  standpoint. 

The  American  people  could  then  eel  all 
the  facte  and  all  the  expert  advice.  But  ap- 
parently there  are  some  Americans  who  b<e- 
lieve  that  everybody  hereabouts  should  ac- 
cept goose -stepping  discipline  and  that  even 
the  press  should  refrain  from  printing  news 
giving  the  statements  of  Important  persons 
If  .iiich  statements  do  not  conform  to  State 
Department  policy. 


Inexcasable  Blonder  Made  by  Justice  Bur- 
ton, of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  tbe  United 
States 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSI.SSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  19S0 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  inexcusable  blunders  ever  com- 
mitted by  an  official  of  this  Government 
was  that  committed  by  Justice  Burton,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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In  his  tDMtlt  to  the  people  of  Muisisjappl 
•  ft«  days  SCO.  when,  without  rhyme  or 
naaoa,  be  tSBWd  a  suy  of  eiecution  in 
the  case  of  Willie  McOee.  a  Negro,  who 
has  been  con\icte<l  three  times  of  one  of 
thp  most  homble.  brutal,  and  beastly 
cnmes   ever   committed   by    a    human 

We  all  reallae  the  dangers  of  the 
Frankfurter  cabal,  and  the  damages  its 
far-reachlnR  tentacles  have  done,  and 
ar«  still  doing.  When  I  read  this  order 
tamed  by  Justice  Burton  a  few  days  a«o, 
at  the  beheet  of  a  bunch  of  Cfiwwintets, 
it  made  me  wonder  how  far  the  Innmce 

of  this  cabal  had  gone  in  ctmtrolling  the 
courts  d  the  laiKl. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  sa^d  that  ii 
this  Government  was  ever  destroyed,  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  courts 

Now  here  are  the  facts  in  the  Willie 
McOee  case  Willie  McOee  was  con- 
Tteted  of  raping  a  white  woman  on  No- 
fgmlii  I  2. 1945 — almost  5  years  ago.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Couit 
of  Mississippi  on  the  ground  that  pubhc 
Ml  I  nil  n'  aeainst  that  vicio'os  outrape 
was  so  high  that  McOee  could  not  get  a 
fklr  trial  in  the  county  in  which  he  com- 
mitted the  crime.  The  supreme  court 
reversed  the  case  and  granted  a  change 
of  venue  He  was  tried  again  before  an 
ImpartiaJ  jury  in  another  county,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death.  An  ap- 
peal was  taJcen  to  the  stipreme  court  of 
Mississippi  again  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  Negroes  on  the  jury.  The 
case  was  reversed.  Negroes  were  placed 
<m  the  jury,  and  the  defendant  was  atjain 
noanimously  convicted. 

His  case  was  at?am  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississijjpi  and  af- 
firmed by  that  tribunal. 

A  petition  /or  a  stay  of  execution  was 
then  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  a  couple  of  New  York 
lawyers,  named  Samuel  Rosenwein  and 
Arthur  G.  Silverman,  who  represent  a 
Communist-front  organization  known  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  j)etition  for  a  stay  of 
MBBCQtk>n. 

Tliejr  then  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  petition  for 
ft  wnt  of  certiorari  to  have  the  case  re- 
viewed by  that  tribunal.  That  petition 
was  denied,  and  the  writ  of  certiorari 
refused. 

Then  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  ad- 
journed, a  Commtuust  lawyer  from  New 
York,  named  Bella  S.  Abztig.  represent- 
ing the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Congress — 
which  was  branded  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  'subversive 
and  Communist '  and  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  being  "dedicated 
to  the  defease  of  individual  Communists 
and  the  Coammist  Party."  this  Bella  S. 
Abzxis.  attorney  for  this  Communist  or- 
ganization, filed  with  Justice  Burton  a 
petition  asking  for  a  stay  of  execution 
and  a  ^Tit  of  certiorari,  rehashing  the 
same  lying  conleoUon  the  Communists 
have  been  using  throughout  this  long 
drawn-out  proceeding. 

Justice  Burton  ^mpij  vent  out  of  his 
way  to  issue  this  stay  of  *  x-  cution  at  the 
requehl  of  this  Commui.  '■■■r.t  organ- 
ization— thereby  doint:   :  abiding 


Negroes,  as  well  as  the  while  people,  of 
M.<'is>.ppi  infinite  harm. 

nio^»>  Communists  are  whining  bo- 
c.aM  ihi.-  IS  A  Nt-  ;ro  that  was  convicted 
cf  raping  a  white  woman.  If  he  had  been 
a  white  man  and  had  been  convicted  of 
such  a  crime,  he  would  have  been  exe- 
cuted long  ago. 

These  Reds  do  not  (rive  a  tinkers  damn 
about  the  Negroes.  They  are  just  trying 
Vo  stir  up  strife  wherever  they  can. 

Thomas  Jefferson  may  have  been  ripht 
when  he  said  that  if  this  Government 
was  ever  destroyed  it  would  be  destroyed 
toy  the  courts. 


Moscow  Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  aI-abaMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 
Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  relative  to  the 
Moscow  peace  p>etition.  I  include  the 
following : 

THI  MOSCOW   PIACI   Fill  HON 

A  Striking  cartoon  appearing  recently 
in  a  morning  paper — Washinizton  Post, 
July  14 — depicted  a  Soviet-type  tank 
grinding  over  the  body  of  a  South 
Korean.  A  grinning  officer  leaned  from 
the  tank,  dangling  a  scroll  before  his 
agonized  victim.  "By  the  way."  he  says, 
"have  you  signed  our  petition  to  out- 
law new  weapons?" 

That  cartoon  is  only  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion of  the  truth.  And  the  petition  is 
no  Joke  It  is  part  of  an  unparalleled 
Moscow  propaganda  offensive. 

Over  half  the  people  of  Korea  are 
said  to  have  signed  that  petition  before 
the  Red  puppet  forces  unleashed  Uieir 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  That  .should  satisfy  anybody's 
mind  as  to  how  much  peace  there  really 
is  in  the  petition. 

The  same  petition  is  being  circulated 
all  over  the  world,  and  America  is  no 
exception.  There  s  a  large-scale  cam- 
paign TOing  on  here  too.  It's  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Reds  or  fellow  travel- 
ers. It  is  aimed  at  average,  decent 
people  in  your  town  and  mine. 

That  petition  is  made  in  Moscow.  It 
has  no  other  purpose  on  earth  than  to 
stir  up  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  de- 
mocracy, and  to  hide  the  infamous 
march  of  Red  le.-ions  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  peaceful  protestations.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Communist  tactic 
of  preaching  peace  and  practicing  war. 

While  most  of  us  have  been  told  about 
the  true  nature  of  the  petition,  or  can 
see  through  it  without  too  much  trouble. 
a  lot  of  Americans  will  be  taken  in  by 
it  unless  tht^y  are  warned 

I  think  that  this  peace  petition  ought 
to  be  publicized  in  every  possible  way.  to 
assure  that  more  innocent  people  will 
not  be  duped  into  aiding  and  abetting 
the  Communist  effort  to  conquer  the 
world.     We  should  let  the  American  peo- 


ple know  that  every  sipaature  on  that 

petition    is   a    knife   in   the   back   of   an 
American  soldier  in  Korta. 

I  think  moreover  thit  the  United 
SUtes  should  take  a  strcncer  and  more 
dynamic  course  in  publicizing'  the  ideals 
and  the  wav  of  life  which  we  are  cham- 
pioninc  It  is  worse  th:  n  tragic  to  let 
the  Communists  steal  anc  distort  to  their 
own  ends  such  words  a;,  peace,  liberty 
and  democracy.  It  is  a  grave  error  to 
let  the  impres.sion  grow  among  oppressed 
peoples  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  real 
proponent  of  peace,  and  more  specifical- 
ly, of  international  controls  for  atomic 

energy. 

A  brief  look  at  the  Soviet  peace  pe- 
tition end  the  over-all  propaganda  pro- 
gram of  which  it  is  a  part  will  indicate 
the  serious  nature  of  the  offensive,  and 
will  point  to  ways  of  combating  it. 

Designed  to  weaken  the  free  peoples' 
will  to  resist  conquest  by  force  or  by  sub- 
version, the  Moscow  peace  offensive 
works  in  these  main  ways: 

It  excites  European  fears  that  the  re- 
armament program  of  the  western  pow- 
ers will  result  in  a  lowering  of  living 
standards  only  now  recovering  from  the 
war.  that  food  and  clothing  will  become 
Increasingly  hard  to  get,  and  that  taxes 
will  po  sky-high  This  aUack  of  course 
is  meant  to  reduce  support  for  the  joint 
defense  effort  in  western  Europe. 

It  stirs  the  universal  fear  of  war,  and 
particularly  seeks  to  convince  Europeans 
that  western  rearmament  will  provoke  a 
war  v.hich  will  destroy  Europe. 

It  preys  upon  the  universal  desire  of 
people  to  end  the  nerve-wracking  inter- 
national tension. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  Moscow  peti- 
tion. The  original  copy  was  fabricated  in 
Stockholm  last  March  at  the  Red-domi- 
nated Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace. 
It  has  become  broadly  known  as  the 
•Stockholm  Petition."  despite  the  bitter 
and  disgusted  objections  of  the  Swedes. 
I  think  that  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Swedes 
and  a  simple  desire  for  accuracy.  Amer- 
icans should  clearly  label  this  petition 
as  the  "Moscow  Petition"  from  now  on. 

The  petition  calls  for  three  things. 

First,  the  unconditional  abolition  of 
atomic  weapons; 

Second,  the  institution  of  strict  Inter- 
national controls; 

Third,  establishing  that  any  govern- 
ment which  first  uses  the  atomic  weapon 
against  another  shall  be  considered  guilty 
of  war  crimes  against  humanity. 

Translated  into  simple  English,  that 
petition  reads:  "Eh.«;ruption.  duplicity, 
and  double-dealing."  While  it  should 
be  no  surprire  that  the  Communists  cn- 
ga.e  in  such  practices,  this  simply 
worded  petition  has  a  surface  innocence 
which  bel'^  its  real  meaning.  Let  us 
look  a  little  closer. 

Now  everybody  who  reads  the  papers 
knows  that  the  United  States  has  been 
trying  for  5  years  to  promote  an  effective 
lntern«t1rnftl  system  of  atomic  control. 
We  offered  to  give  up  all  our  tremendous 
a'lvai^tagp  in  t"e  atomic  field  'f  nations 
would  vork  out  a  fool-proof  set-up  of 
controls  and  inspection.  We  even  de- 
veloped a  pilot  plan.  The  t^N  toc^k  it 
over,  improved  it,  and  worked  out  an 
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International  plan  which  was  approved 
by   most   of  the  nations  of  the   world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
only  the  Soviet  Union  and  four  of  its 
satellites  vetoed  a£;ain.<;t  the  plan. 

Why  did  they  reject  the  UN  plan?  We 
can  guess.  The  UN  plan  would  have 
made  it  impossible  to  build  atom  bombs 
in  secret.  It  would  have  taken  the 
ownership  of  atonic  plants  and  ma- 
terials out  of  the  hands  of  individual 
nations,  and  so  would  have  limited  each 
nation's  development  of  atomic  energy. 
Finally,  it  would  have  allowed  interna- 
tional te"  -IS  free  access  to  any  country 
at  any  time.  An  international  search- 
light would  have  been  thrown  into  all  the 
dark  corn;i.v  of  the  Soviet  regime. 

So  muc*^  ^or  the  demand  of  the  Mos- 
cow petition  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  lAen  ir  n-tions  where 
information  is  uncensored,  and  those  in 
slave  states  who  are  able  to  listen  to  the 
Voice  of  America  or  the  UN  radio  will 
know  who  is  the  real  opponent  of  inter- 
national control  of  the  atom.  Commu- 
nism is  the  opponent. 

Now.  -\-hat  about  the  demand  of  the 
petition  for  the  unconditional  abolition 
of  atomic  weapons? 

This  is  the  standard  Soviet  counter- 
proposal to  the  UN  plan  for  atomic  con- 
trol. The  line  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  afford  to  beccrr.?  enmeshed  in  a 
v.orld  control  sj'stem.  undergo  insp>ec- 
tion.  and  so  on.  until  the  United  States 
has  given  up  its  stockpile  of  bombs.  The 
Soviets  sugges*  therefore,  that  all  bombs 
be  destroyed,  the  thoroughness  of  the 
job  to  be  checked  by  the  UN,  and  that 
after  that  has  been  done  will  be  the 
proper  time  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional plan.  They  are  very  vague  about 
controls  or  Inspection.  They  believe 
that  control  and  policing  cf  the  atom 
should  in  the  main  be  the  responsibility 
of  each  nation — the  Communist  honor 
system,  in  other  words. 

The  p.oposal  for  the  total  abolition 

of  weapons  as  a  condition  to  setting  up 
a  control  .system  seems  fairly  obvious  as 
to  purpose.  It  is  a  demand  impossible 
of  fulfillment,  since  the  free  world  can- 
not deprive  itself  of  its  major  weapon 
without  real  reciprocity.  It  follows  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  do  not  now  want  a  real 
control  system.  They  block  it  by  their 
proposal,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
put  the  United  States  in  the  unflattering 
light  of  an  aggressive  and  war-monger- 
ing  nation. 

The  suggestion  of  the  petition  that 
the  first  nation  to  use  an  atomic  weapon 
be  considered  a  war  criminal  against 
humanity  also  has  obvious  implications. 

From  the  Red  standpoint  the  main 
fact  about  atomic  encrpy  today  is  that 
the  United  States  has  a  lot  more  of  it 
than  the  Soviet  Union  does.  Our  stock- 
piles of  atomic  weapons  are  probably  the 
only  thing  preventing  the  launching  of 
a  flood  of  Red  death  around  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  always  hoped  to  neu- 
tralize this  one  military  advantage  of 
the  democratic  world.  They  have  tried 
to  do  it  by  their  counterproposals  in  the 
UN.  They  are  tryins  to  do  it  now  with 
their  propaganda  campaign.  If  they 
could,  for  example,  extract  a  statement 
that  the  United  States  will  never  drop 


the  first  bomb,  they  would  win  a  great 

strategic  victory.  With  the  great  deter- 
rent effect  of  American  atomic  pKjwer 
neutralized,  the  Soviets  or  their  .sateUites 
could  mount  conventional  military  at- 
tacks at  will — Korea  again  all  over  the 
world.  There  would  be  almost  nothing 
to  stop  them.  Meanwhile,  they  would 
be  doing  their  best  to  catch  up  with  us  in 
tl:e  development  of  atomic  weapons. 

Summing,'  it  up.  here  is  what  the  So- 
viets probably  hope  to  accomplish 
througli  this  peace  petition  of  theirs: 

As  mentioned,  they  would  like  to  neu- 
tralize tL.<*  advantaRe  of  the  bomb  by 

making  its  use  indefensible  in  the  view 
of  world  opinion. 

They  want  to  associate  the  idea  of 
aggression  with  the  atomic  weapon,  and 
to  disassociate  it  from  the  real  acts  of 
aggression  being  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
m'anisls. 

They  may  want  to  build  up  a  basis  for 
claiming  popular  support  for  their  atomic 
policy  proF>osals  to  the  UN. 

They  want  to  channelize  non-Com- 
munist peace  sentiment  into  the  Parti- 
sans of  Peace  movement. 

By  these  means  they  seek  to  contrib- 
ute to  over-all  disruption — to  turn  dem- 
ocratic peoples  against  their  own  govern- 
ments and  policies;  to  encouraee  mu- 
tual distrust  among  free  governments 
and  peoples;  and  to  tnck  non-Commu- 
nists into  abetting  their  efforts  to  sab- 
otage western  security  measures  through 
slow-ups,  strikes  and  the  like. 

Now  we  have  very  good  authority  for 
the  sabotage  aspect  of  the  Red  petition. 
I  cite  an  article  from  the  Soviet  news- 
paper Pravda  by  the  Communist  writer 
Leonid  Sobelev.  The  article  makes  it 
ckar  that  the  phony  peace  appeal  has 
purposes  other  than  simply  to  outlaw 
the  atom  bomb. 

Concerning  the  real  implications  of 
signing  the  petition,  Mr.  Sobelev  had 
this  to  say: 

I  vote  against  war— and  this  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  words.  It  means  that  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  prevent  war.  I  shall  stop 
the  trains:  I  shall  refuse  to  unload  the  ships 
carrying  war  materials;  I  shall  not  supply 
fuel  for  the  pLines:  I  shall  seize  the  arms 
of  the  mercenaries;  I  shall  not  allow  my  son 
or  my  husband  to  go  to  war;  I  shall  deprive 
the  ministers  of  food,  drink,  telephones, 
transjxjrt.  and  coal.  Let  those  who  are  drag- 
ging VIS  into  the  war  do  the  fighting  them- 
selves. 

That  petition  is  a  call  to  treason.  The 
Interpretation  placed  on  the  petition  by 
the  Kremlin,  and  t>eing  made  known  to 
Communists  in  other  countries,  is  that 
it  is  a  call  for  the  creation  of  fifth 
columns  in  all  'ree  countries  to  sabotage 
both  their  economies  and  their  defense 
preparations. 

Further  ev'dence  as  to  the  Moscow  in- 
terpretation of  the  peace  petition  ap- 
pears in  a  New  York  Times  story  of  July 
21.  Needless  to  say,  American  Commu- 
nists are  not  talking  in  public  about  the 
Kremlin  interpretation  of  the  phony 
peace  petition.  It  would  be  very  healthy 
if  all  Americans  could  read  Mr.  SobeleVs 
words. 

The  Moscow  "petitions  of  peace"  cam- 
paign is  big  and  well  ordered.  Its  goal 
is  to  gather  three  to  four  hundred  million 
signatures.    That  is  a  lot  of  signatures. 


even  figuring  in  the  subjugated  people 

who  sign  what  tliey  are  told  to  sign.  It 
adds  up  to  a  major  and  very  effective 
propaganda  stroke. 

The  campaign  is  about  completed  In 
North  Korea  and  in  eastern  Europe,  with 
over  60.000  000  signatures  claimf^.  The 
Soviet  Union  claims  over  90.000.000 
names  in  its  campaign  at  home.  A 
campaign  in  Viet  Nam  and  China  has 
just  got  under  way.  In  western  Europe 
over  15  000.000  signatuies  are  claimed. 
Tiie  most  active  campaigns  are  in  France, 
5.000,000  gathered  to  date,  and  Italy. 
These  nations,  as  is  well  known,  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  postwar  prob- 
lems and  troubled  by  tough  Communist 
minorities.  Interej;tinsly.  Yugoslavia 
has  been  excluded  from  the  *  partisans 
of  peace"  group  and  is  not  taking  part 
in  the  campaign.  The  Latin-American, 
African,  and  non-Commumst  Asian  pro- 
grams are  just  under  way. 

The  Communi.'^t  goal  in  the  United 
States  is  5.000.000  signatures.  Estimated 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  in  the 
United  States  number  about  500.000. 
That  means  that  the  Communists  and 
their  conscious  friends  hope  to  rope  in 
about  four  and  a  half  million  unsuspect- 
ing Americans  of  unquestionable  loyalty. 

Although  the  Daily  Worker  and  other 
Communist  publications  are  promoting 
the  propaganda  drive,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  trying  to  camouflage  its  direction  and 
the  exclusively  communistic  nature  of 
the  campaign.  However,  the  Commu- 
nists here  in  the  United  States  seem  to 
be  forced  to  work  pretty  much  in  the 
open  with  the  aid  of  transparent  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Among  these  are  the  Peace  Informa- 
tion Bureau  in  New  York,  the  American 
Slav  Congress,  the  National  Labor  Peace 
Conference  connected  with  the  interna- 
tional Partisans  of  Peace  group,  and  the 
United  States  Youth  Sponsoring  Com- 
mittee, World  Peace  Appeal,  in  New 
York.  These  groups  have  been  most 
active  in  soliciting  signatures  around 
Philadelphia.  New  York  City,  and  the 
west  coast,  though  they  have  circulated 
petitions  right  here  in  Washington, 

The  United  States  campaign  will  con- 
clude with  a  Naticnrl  Peace  Congress  in 
September  at  New  York  under  the  aegis 
of  the  American  Slav  Congress.  Then 
a  number  of  events  are  being  lined  up  to 
dignify  the  later  stages  of  the  global 
campaign.  A  special  jury  will  meet  in 
August  to  study  the  nominations  for 
three  int  -national  awards  for  artistic 
works  considered  most  effective  in  pro- 
moting world  peace.  The  whole  show 
will  be  rounded  off  by  a  gala  World  Peace 
Congress  in  the  late  fall,  at  which  the 
Red  propaganda  effort  will  probably 
achieve  new  heights  of  activity. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  see  the  possible  gravity  of 
the  propaganda  drive.  In  Berlin,  where 
the  citizens  have  perhapi,  a  more  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
communism  than  most  of  us  here,  the 
Communi.sts  distributing  these  petitions 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  Here 
in  America  we  should  be  looking  for  ef- 
fective ways  to  counteract  the  Commu- 
nist appeal. 

Both  a  positive  and  a  negative  i^;>- 
pioach  to  the  challenge  are  needed. 
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On  thr  nrftatlTe  sidr.  we  must  find 
ways  of  limiung  diirctly  the  effective- 
ness of  the  campaign  by  exposmj?  its 
real  nature  and  purposes,  and  by  giving 
U  broad  and  unfavorable  publicity 

We  must  brand  It  as  a  product  of 
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...^^  Is  much  we  can  do.     For  ex- 
ample   the  big.  wfU-orfiranlaed  Red  slp- 
nalure  drive  in  the  United  States  od- 
Ttously  must  cost  a  lot  of  money.    Just 
where    is    that    money    coming    from? 
•niat  is  a  question  which  an  alert  Con- 
gress might  be  asking  at  this  time.    It 
might  not  b*  a  bad  idea  to  find  out  just 
who  is  sxistaining  this  Communist  drive 
at  home  at  the  same  tune  that  other 
Americans    are    susuining    with    thc-.r 
INes  an  antl -Communist  drive  in  Korea. 
While  the  ne^tlve.  debunking  job  is 
neeenary.  it  should  not  be  the  main  job. 
Why  In  the  world  must  we  and  the  other 
WWUin  democracies  always  be  on  the 
defensive  in  the  battle  of  ideas  and  words 
with   the   Communists?    Certainly,   we 
are  at  a  temporary  disadvantage  in  hav- 
ing to  fight  cleanly  and  honestly  against 
an   unprincipled   opponent.     That  does 
not   mean   that   w?   have   to   fight   witli 
pUlows.  and  with  our  eyes  closed.    The 
truth  and  the  right  are  on  the  side  of  the 
democracies,    and    they    must    be    used 
effectively. 

We  must  fight  hard  and  heads  up. 
beating  the  Communists  to  the  jump. 
We  must  push  them  on  the  defensive  i.i 
this  conflict  of  words — of  truth  against 
lies. 

We  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  beat- 
ing the  Communists  at  their  own  game 
if  we  refuse  to  invest  time,  money,  and 
effort  in  our  instrument.s  for  informing 
the  world  about  our  beliefs  and  activities. 
We  cannot  fight  them  effectively  if  we 
remain  constantly  on  the  defensive,  able 
only  to  counterpunch  against  absurd,  yet 
telling,  accusations. 

We  must  fight  the  big  lie  with  the  big 
truth. 


Paying  for  the  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

»     .NLIE.ViKA 

IN  THE  HOU^F  t'K  REPRESEJTrATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr  STEFAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oaa.  1  include  the  following  open  letter 
published  in  the  Pierce  County  <Nebr.) 
Leader  for  July  27.  1950: 
Am  OrrN  Lrrm  to  Pwmidtwt  H.uuit  Tbumam, 

0HHATOC    HUCH    BrTLEX      AND    COMaBOaiCAlf 

Kmml  SrCTAJt  AT  Wasuihgtok.  D.  C. 


i 


BcKoaA«LS  GEMTuntni:  A  week  ago 
Um  majonty  of  the  families  In 
gaUMred  aruund  tiielx  radloa  to 
ttM  word*  ot  tbe  President  m  he  told 
of  Um  MrlousiMM  of  tbe  communistic  tlireat 
to  tbe  world  and  of  \.ht  actions  at  Um  United 
States  to  meet  this  tlireat  in  Korea. 

Now.  a  full  we*k  has  jrone  by  and  folks 
have  aU  bad  s  chance  to  think  over  carefully 
tb»  ■wioiMln—  of  that  talk. 


The  peneral  opinion  of  the  residents  in 
thU  county  is  wholehearted  support  of  the 
"poUclnf"  decision  In  Korea  ThU  decision 
Is  not  a  "flag-waving  decision."  but  the  re- 
sult of  careful  consideration  of  the  threat 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  people  here  in  this  county  resltre  Xhnt 
this  new  war.  or  •policing,"  as  you  may  want 
to  call  it.  U  going  to  bring  tears  and  life- 
long aorrows  to  many  who  wlU  feel  the  loss 
ot  loved  ones. 

It  \M  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
Korean  situation  is  not  Just  a  skirmish  but 
n  dreadful  battle  that  will  last  6  to  9  months 
or  perhaps  a  year. 

The  people  of  Pierce  County  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  their  part.  The  Job  that  falls 
upon  thU  coimty  Is  furnishing  manpower  In 
forming  an  army  and  navy  to  serve  our  coun- 
try Probably  the  second  largest  contribu- 
tion by  tbe  county  wlU  be  the  raising  of 
foodstuffs.  For  this  Job  the  county  is  well 
equipped  and  fully  experienced. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  folks  will  enter  de- 
fense plants,  move  their  lamlllcs  to  larger 
communlUes.  and  aid  in  the  building  of 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  Implements  of 
war 

There  Is  one  other  i>art  that  the  citizens 
of  Pierce  County  will  be  called  upon  to  do  to 
win  this  war— that  Is.  to  help  pay  our  share 
of  the  financial  burden. 

The  President.  In  hla  radio  talk,  mentioned 
the  tremendous  cost  of  armament  and  pre- 
paredness. Perhaps  we  may  grumble  some- 
what, but  if  by  digging  deeper  Into  our  pock- 
eu  wc  can  belter  equip  our  soldiers  and 
perhaps  speed  up  the  day  of  final  victory,  we 
will  be  proud  to  furnish  our  dollars. 

Vrierans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  have  care- 
fully explained  the  needs  of  good  clothing 
and  good  food  and  good  armament  to  build 
a  good  army  Do  not  spare  any  exj^ense  in 
making  our  Armed  Forces  the  best  equipped 
In  this  world  today 

There  is  one  small  request  we  would  like 
to  make  of  our  President.  Mr.  Truman,  and 
of  Mr.  Birnni  and  Mr.  Sttt.^n.  You  three 
gentlemen  are  the  voice  in  Washington  for 
Pierce  County,  and  with  the  power  of  that 
voice  will  you  see  that  the  dollars  sent  from 
Pierce  County  are  spent  wisely?  Furnish 
our  Armed  Forces  with  every thlut?  they  need 
or  can  use.  but  for  the  duration  of  this  war- 
like unrest,  lets  curtail  drastically  or  elimi- 
nate entirely  all  the  many  Federal  proJecU 
that  take  so  many  tax  dollars  today. 

We  are  expecting  a  heavy  tax  burden  that 
Is  going  to  hurt,  but  this  pain  will  amount 
to  little  or  nothing  If  we  know  these  dol- 
lais  win  shorten  the  war  and  save  lives  of 
the  men  and  bo3rs  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  new  jKJSt-offlce  building  or  two  or  per- 
haps a  new  Federal  building,  can  easily  be 
postponed  untU  after  this  war.  We  sRree 
Slum  clearances  are  fine  things,  but  put  these 
plans  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  your  desks 
until  peace  once  more  is  here. 

Perhaps  a  new  river  dike  or  a  new  bridge 
needs  Federal  assistance— Just  let  It  wait 
until  the  war  is  over.  We  know  we  will  have 
to  postpone  many  of  our  personal  plans  dur- 
ing this  emergency,  and  as  our  representa- 
tives m  Washington  we  sincerely  ask  that 
you  make  the  same  plans  to  postpone  Fed- 
eral projects  that  can  wait. 

When  this  Nation  is  at  war  politics  is  an 
issue  that  should  be  forgotten.  Hammer  the 
lid  tight  on  that  well-known  pork  barrel 
and  direct  our  dollars  to  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Through  excellent  equipment  may  the  lives 
of  many  American  men  be  spared.  With  the 
efforts  of  Pierce  County  cltUens  and  with  our 
financial  assistance  may  this  war  be  a  short 
one.  With  your  help  in  Washington  to  see 
our  dcllars  well  directed  may  the  day  of 
peace  and  the  ceasing  of  bloodshed  be 
hastened. 

Bill  Cox. 


Hon.  William  J.  Green,  Jr., 
of  Pennsyivania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nvw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  affords 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  say  a 
few  kind  words  about  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  and  to  place  before  the 
House  the  words  of  praise  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honor- 
able William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  of  the  Fifih 
District,  written  by  my  friend.  Elihu  D. 
Stone,  of  the  American  Zionist  Council, 
because  of  my  deep  personal  interest  m 
Zionism  and  the  Republic  of  Israel. 

That  Mr.  Grein  is  a  warm  personal 
friend,  as  well  as  a  colleague,  adds  fur- 
ther to  my  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  in  the  gentleman's  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  the  honor  be- 
stowed by  his  constituents.  He  has 
proved  hunself  alert,  well  informed,  de- 
voted to  humanitarian  legislation  of 
merit,  and  dedicated  to  the  noblest  aims 
of  representative  government,  while 
never  .:tultifying  his  record  or  his  per- 
sonality by  being  ostentatious — in  other 
words,  he  is  able,  energetic,  decisive,  but 
never  a  "stuffed  shirt."  He  is  a  man 
among  men,  a  man  who  has  stroni  con- 
victions and  who  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  them. 

I  am  very  happy  to  Include  in  the 
Record,  under  leave,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  letter  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  Mr.  Stone  on  June  20,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred: 

Amekican  Zionist  CotTNcn., 

Washington  Binuuu. 
Hon.  William  J.  GarEN,  Jr  . 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAs  CoNCEEssMAN  Gkeen  :  The  Joint  dec- 
laration by  the  Government  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
relative  to  the  Near  East,  which  was  made 
public  by  the  President  on  May  25,  Is  a  sig- 
nificant document  which  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  relationship  be- 
tween Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors  U  hon- 
estly carried  out. 

Your  kind  and  effective  cooperation  in 
urging  our  State  Department  to  take  action 
for  the  purjxjse  of  promoting  p>eace  and  tran- 
quillity In  the  Near  East  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated. 

The  said  declaration  as  I  analyze  It  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

1  For  the  first  time  In  modern  history  the 
Big  Three — the  United  States.  England,  and 
France — agreed  on  concerted  and  coordinated 
action  In  that  sensitive  region  of  the  world 
— the  Near  East.  It  Is  a  whulesome  substitute 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  hitherto  policy  of 
unilateral  action  resulting  very  often  in  con- 
flicting action.  It  Imposes  collective  respon- 
BlbUlty. 

2.  The  calling  for  a  pledge  on  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  and 
every  aggrenlve  or  warlike  action  against 
one  another  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
future  delivery  of  arms  should  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  Arab  warmongers. 

3  The  pledge  by  the  Fig  Three  to  p'.ace 
Israel  in  a  condition  of  equality  and  parity 
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with  the  Arab  States  with  reference  to  deliv- 
ery of  arms,  and  the  establishment  of  a  bal- 
ance of  arms  tween  them.  If  honestly  car- 
ried out.  should  serve  as  an  encouragement 
toward  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

4.  The  uneqtUvocal  declaration  by  the  Big 
Three  of  their  opposition  to  the  development 
of  an  arms  race  between  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  Implies  a  policy  of  vigilant  watch- 
fulness obligating  the  Big  Three  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  arms  whenever  the  threat  of- 
such  an  arms  race  manifests  Itself. 

5.  The  Big  Three  pledged  themselves  to 
take  Immediate  and  joint  action  whenever 
and  wherever  a  tlu-eat  to  peace  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  may  appear.  They  agreed 
to  take  such  Joint  action  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations.  The  term  "out- 
side" Is  most  decisive.  It  implies  speedy 
and  prompt  action  by  the  Big  Three  to  pre- 
vent a  threat  of  agpiilon  from  being  con- 
verted  into  actual  aggression. 

Like  any  other  similar  docioment  this 
declaration  will  not  execute  Itself.  It  is  as 
svrong  as  the  reliability  of  its  authors  and  no 
more. 

We  assume  and  we  must  asstmie  that  the 
Big  Three — the  United  States.  England,  and 
France — acted  and  will  continue  to  act  in 
good  faith. 

However,  in  the  light  of  past  sad  ex- 
periences and  disappointments,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  vigilance  of  the  friends  of  Israel 
like  your  good  self  to  see  to  It  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  carries  out  honestly  the 
terms  of  the  said  Big  Three  declaration. 

As  you  w»ll  know,  the  past  record  of  the 
Near  East  Division  of  our  Department  of 
State  is  one  of  unfriendliness  to  Israel.  The 
"Bevln"  line  dominated. 

Your  noble  services  to  the  cause  of  Israel 
will  always  be  remembered.  The  Jewish 
people  are  a  grateful  jieople;  they  never 
forget  their  friends. 

You.  dear  Congressman,  have  proven  yotir- 
■elf  to  be  a  true  and  tested  friend. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Elihu  D.  Stoke. 


Lee  Pressman  Is  Hard  Pressed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  19S0 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Scrivner] 
called  attention  this  morning  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  how  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Lee 
Pi-essman  and  other  avowed  one-time 
Communists,  obtained  high  positions  in 
the  Federal  service.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  suspect  the  answer. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  Sun.  of  Balti- 
more, in  an  editorial  contained  in  its 
edition  of  yesterday,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  results  that  have  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  men  of  this  stamp  while  in  the 
employ  of  our  Federal  Uovernmcnt. 

Under  leave,  the  editorial  follows: 

Those    Eahlt    Nrw    Deal    Aciakians    Who 

Learned  Pakminc  From  K.  M.utz 

Ever  since  the  New  Dealers  first  arrived  In 

Washlngtcn    there    has    been    a    partiality 

among  them  lor  the  asphalt-concrete  type 


of  farm  expert.  Men  who  did  their  farming 
in  penthouse  window  boxes,  and  their  farm 
thinking  in  Park  Avenue  cocictall  parties 
were  numerous  In  all  the  early  New  Deal 
farm  offices.  Among  them,  Mr.  Lee  Pressman 
now  teiis  us.  was  a  high  concentration  of 
farmers  whose  agricultural  lore  consisted 
largely  of  what  they  had  picked  up  from 
Karl  Marx. 

To  men  of  this  stripe,  the  Abts.  the 
Kramers,  the  Witts,  and  the  Pressmans.  the 
American  farmer  was  a  peasant  in  thrall  to 
finance  capital.  His  salvation  lay  in  putting 
him  in  thrall  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  side- 
walk-and-asphalt  farmers  who  were  working 
up  farm  plans  at  the  Washington  cocktail 
parties.  In  small  brick  liouses  in  Georgetown 
and  in  the  air-cooled  offices  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Departments,  these  Marxoid 
cgraritins  mapped  out  little-pig  massacres, 
plow-under  deals,  support-price  programs, 
all  with  an  eye  cocked  as  much  on  harvesting 

votes  as  on  harvesting  comestibles. 

It  has  taken  Just  under  20  years  for  Mr. 
Pressman  to  work  out  frym  under  these  de- 
lusions ( taking  him  at  his  word  that  he  really 
has  done  so  at  last  i .  Let  us  remember  that 
Mr.  Wallace,  under  whose  secretaryship  of 
agriculture  these  Marxoid  infestations  first 
began,  has  himself  only  Just  announced  that 
he  now  sees  tlirough  Stalin's  tricks.  In  all 
Mr.  Wallace's  public  life  there  has  never  been 
a  whisper  of  graft  In  the  sense  of  political 
corruption.  But  the  eflorts  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
tenure  to  graft  red  communism  onto  the 
sturdy  plant  of  American  agriculture  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  big  farm  busts  ol  all  time. 


The  Need  Is  for  Effective  Security  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REV.4  BECK  BOSONE 

or  ut.aH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATR^ES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Au- 
gust 31.  1950: 
The  Need  Is  for  Eftectivi  SECtJRn-T  Laws 

The  United  States  Government,  and 
specifically  the  branch  principally  concerned, 
the  FBI,  should  have  at  its  command  every 
legislative  tool  that  is  needed  to  cope  with 
the  Corrununlsts  and  other  subversives. 

To  that  end  the  President  and  Congress 
Fhould  Join  In  securing  new  and  amended 
Ipws  that  would  plug  up  existing  loopholes 
in  our  security  set-up. 

But  emphatically  not  wanted  are  laws  that 
would  handicap  Instead  of  help;  laws  that 
would  he  Ineffective;  laws  that  would  prove 
unconstitutional;  laws  that  would  Impose 
police  state  measures  contrary  to  democratic 
principles. 

There  is  grave  danger  tliat  in  its  haste  to 
establish  new  curbs  on  espionage  Congress 
may  overstep  the  l>ounds  both  of  practicality 
and  constitutionality. 

President  Truman  did  not  help  the  situa- 
tion when  he  submitted  to  Congress  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  subversive  activity  that  ob- 
viously fell  short  of  the  need.  As  a  result 
the  House  quickly  framed  a  much  more  strin- 
gent set  of  laws  which  have  now  t>een  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 

The  over-all  objective  of  this  bill  l.s  pood, 
but  the  means  of  attaining  M  are  open  to 
question. 

Tlie  bill  pins  Its  hope  of  controlling  sub- 
versive activity  mainly  upon  a  i^iw  require- 


ment for  the  registration  of  all  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  of  so-called  Com- 
munist-'ront  organizations. 

Being  required  to  register  may  impose  some 
Inconvenience  upon  card-carrying  memt>ers 
of  the  Communist  Party,  but  it  cannot  make 
them  any  less  Communists  or  restrict  their 
activities  on  behalf  of  Communist  aims. 

And  it  leaves  untouched  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  are  net  members  of  the  party 
but  who  follow  Its  line  and  do  Its  bidding  as 
part  of  Its  undergroiuid  forces  and  as  Com- 
mimlst  sympathizers. 

It  Is  said  on  l>ehalf  of  the  proposed  reeula- 
tlon  that  It  would  help  Identify  Communists 
and  thus  make  them  more  easily  subject  to 
surveillance.  But  those  who  would  register 
are  already  known  as  Communists.  They  are 
members  of  the  out-in-the-open  group  al- 
ready, and  whether  they  register  or  not,  they 
are  easily  recognized  as  Communists. 

The  proposed  bill  will  not  affect  the  great 
bulk  of  the  pro-Communist  force  in  this 
country,  who  deny  they  are  party  members, 
who  mask  their  activities  and  affiliations  and 
Who  would  continue  to  work  Just  as  zealously 
against  this  Nation  after  the  new  measure  is 
p&ssed. 

In  addition,  the  law  would  require  Com- 
munists to  register  as  agents  of  what  It  terms 
an  outright  international  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw democracy  throughout  the  world. 
This  provision  IJears  all  the  epj-marks  of 
self-incrimination  and  on  that  basis  is  likely 
to  label  the  bill  as  unconstitutional  when 
and  if  it  gets  before  the  courts. 

Back  of  the  proposed  measure  Is  an  old 
fallacy  concerning  Communists — that  iden- 
tifying them  and  removing  them  from  mem- 
bership in  the  party  will  make  them  any  less 
Communists. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  House-ap- 
proved bill  are  sound,  including  those  that 
would  establish  stiffer  punishments  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  seek  to  give  Govern- 
ment information  to  foreign  agents,  and  ex- 
tend the  time  In  which  espionage  prosecu- 
tion may  be  started. 

But  reliance  on  Communist  registration  as 
a  curb  on  anti-American  activity  is  a  mis- 
take. 

The  Senate  should  look  into  this  subject 
more  closely  than  the  House  has  done.  It 
should  call  before  it  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  particularly  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  FBI.  and  ask  them 
to  present  the  problem  of  subversives  and 
to  say  what  is  needed  to  cope  with  it. 

Handling  Commtmists  and  pro-Commu- 
nists and  their  threat  to  national  secxirity  is 
an  FBI  responsibility.  Whatever  that  agency 
wants  in  new  legislation  and  new  authority 
should  be  granted  Immediately.  But  it  is 
folly  to  pass  laws  that  are  ineflective,  un- 
workable,  and  unconstitutional. 


Adjoarament  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  urge  the  membership  against  even 
considering  recess  or  adjournment  at 
this  time.  There  are  many  questions 
that  must  first  be  considered.  I  shall  not 
list  them  all  because  I  think  it  should 
sufBce  to  mention  only  two — the  con- 
sideration of  an  excess-profits  tax  and 
full  miLtary  preparedness,  among  others. 
We  should  suy  in  session. 
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iSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exujad  my  remarks  In  the 
RjBcotD,  I  include  the  following  article 
bv  Oeorge  Rothwcll  Brown,  from  the 
WaBbtaciaoTlaMB- Herald  for  August  30. 

1950: 

PotmcAL  Paiadi: 

(By  George  Roth  well  Brcwn) 
General  lUcArlbur.  now  wearing  the  gag 
oX  the  clTlUan  bure«icr»cy  in  Washington. 
hM  nooettMlCM.  by  '  happy  accident,  been 
able  to  HTwl  to  the  American  people  the 
perU  inherent  tn  further  adherence  to 
Truman-Achevon  defeatism  In  Pomsoaa. 

Like  a  goco  aoldicr  the  rreat  geiieral  who 
Is  dlrtfctinc  tht  war  In  Korea  obeyed  bU 
Conunavider  In  Chief. 

Ite  wiUidrew  hu  menace  of  solemn  warn- 
lUK  at  national  danKer  addressed  to  the 
Vetermns  of  Poret^n  Wars  in  Chicago. 

The  accident  which  prevented  this  danger 
signal  from  being  suppressed  and  kept  from 
public  knowledge  was  the  fact  that  this 
■MasB^e.  prematurely  printed  in  a  national 
BM^ailoc,  VM  In  the  malls  on  a  Sunday, 
when  It  was  too  late  to  stop  lui  distribution. 
On  stach  narrow  chances  do  the  fates  of 
kSncdooM  sooaetiroes  depend.  Man  proposes, 
and  God  dlspaaes. 

On  January  2  of  this  year  former  Presldert 
aooter  and  Senator  Taft  demanded  that  the 
VMtsd  States  protect  Formosa,  by  force  If 
necessary.  They  sull  coiUd  speak  out  the 
truth. 

But  ct:r  high  crmmand  has  been  silenced. 
iBttmUUtcd  and  redtioed  In  rank  for  daring 
to  differ  with  State  Department  policy. 

MacArthur  B  rift  In  the  curtain  of  secrecy 
came  at  an  opportune  time. 

Prom  now  on  It  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
eel?e  the  American  people  as  to  the  true 
American  policy  In  Asia  They  now  know 
that  their  Ures  and  tiielr  safety  depend  upon 
backin(^  MacArthur's  opinion  to  the  hilt. 

Since  this  apparently  Is  not  the  adminis- 
tration's Intent  It  devolves  upon  Congress 
as  a  vital  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
MacArthur's  views  mtjst  be  carried  out. 

General  MacArthur's  message  to  the  vet- 
erans Is  a  meassfre  to  everybody.  East  and 
West. 

But  there  Is  a  sentence  In  his  concluding 
remarks  about  the  necessity  of  preventing 
Pormosa  from  falling  Into  enemv  hands 
which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  MounUln  States,  where 
sentiment  for  MacArthur.  already  soaring, 
will  be  swept  to  new  heights  of  esteem  and 
confldeaoe.    He  said: 

"Yt  (to  lose  Pormosal  would  shift  any  fu- 
tare  battle  area  5.000  mUes  eastward  to  the 
eoasts  of  our  American  continent,  our  own 
home  coast. " 

The  easterner,  whether  civilian  or  ser^-lng 
In  Congress,  is  apt  to  think  of  national 
security  from  Communist  attack  In  terms 
of  certain  big  cities.  New  York.  PltUburgh. 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  Washington. 

It  U  not  until  the  traveler  from  the  sast- 
sm  ssaboATd  reaches  our  west  coast  that  he 
rsaillaes  fully  bow  near  the  ^v&r  In  Korea 
i«ally  IS.  what  Uttle  stanOo  between  that  ex- 
posed and  vulnerable  part  of  our  country, 
and  hostile  planes  and  fleeu  of  submarines. 
In  driving  home  this  thotight  with  all  the 
mt'f^T^■  of  our  greatest  living  mflltary  genius 
imlltnrt  It.  MacArthur  has  rendere<i  one  of  the 
most  signal  services  of  bis  brilliant  career. 


He  has  made  it  clear  to  the  dullest  mind 
that  if  the  fatal  Acheson-Lattlmore  policy, 
involving  the  writing  off  of  Pormosa  and  Its 
surrender  to  communism  were  adhered  to. 
the  next  stage  of  world  war  IH  would  be 
fought  on  the  coasts  of  Alaska.  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

Our  task  then  wold  be.  not  a  police  action 
to  drive  a  few  bandits  back  up  to  the  Korean 
peninsula— which  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
t*>  do — but  to  repel  an  Invasion  of  our  own 
mainland. 

In  this  western  region,  so  much  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  war 
which  the  Kremlin  Is  waging  asalnst  us  than 
Is  the  eastern  section,  eight  States  will  elect 
nine  United  States  Senators  In  November 
and  a  great  number  of  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

MacArthur  may  be  gagged.  But  any  at- 
tempt to  discipline  him  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  f>feat  of  every  Democratic  candidate 
from  Senator  down  to  town  constable  In 
every  one  of  these  States,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Washington  bureaucracy  may  bare  Its 
fangs  at  Douglas  MacArthur.  but  It  will  not 
dare  to  bite. 


MacArthur  anfl  Forn^osa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  luiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RECENT  ATIVB 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

f  fr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann.  from  the  \Va:.hinston  Post  of 
AuRU.st  30.  1950: 

TODAT       AND       TOMOaROW — MACARTHTTS       AND 

PoasfosA 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
With  the  Seventh  Pleet  under  orders  from 
the  President  to  prevent  any  attack  on  Por- 
mosa. Just  what  Us  It  that  has  aroused  General 
MacArthur?  What  has  caused  him  to  decide 
that  It  Is  "in  the  public  Interest"  that  he 
should  at  this  time  make  a  public  issue  of 
Fcrraosa  between  himself  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  That  Is  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  general  to  do.  In  fact.  It  Is  very 
untuual  Indeed. 

General  MacArthur.  quite  plainly.  Is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Presidents  decision  of 
June  27  to  prevent  '"the  occupation  of  Por- 
mosa by  Communist  forces "  and  to  let  "the 
determination  of  the  future  status  of  For- 
mosa «  •  •  await  the  restoration  of 
security  In  the  Pacific,  a  peaceful  settlement 
With  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations." 

General  MacArthur  wants  to  do  more  than 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by 
Communist  fOrces.  He  wants  to  have  the 
future  of  Pormosa  determined  now.  and  to 
have  It  determined  by  this  country  unllai- 
erally.  and  to  have  It  determined  in  a  way 
which  calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  pledges  given 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations. 

On  June  27  the  Security  Council  received 
a  formal  statement  from  the  President  which 
said: 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  In 
any  quarter  about  our  Intentions  regarding 
Pormosa,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  United 
States  has  no  territorial  ambitions  whatever 
concerning  that  Island,  nor  do  we  seek  for 
ourselves  any  special  position  or  privilege  un 
Pormosa. 


•The  present  military  neutralisation  of 
Pormoca  Is  without  prejudice  to  political 
questions  affecting  that  Island.  Our  desire 
Is  that  Pormosa  not  l)ecome  embroiled  In 
hostilities  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific  and  that  all  questions  affecting  Por- 
mosa t>e  settled  by  peaceful  means  as  en- 
visaged In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

This  pledge  of  our  Intentions  was  repeated 
and  amplified  on  August  25  In   a   letter  by 

Mr.  Austin  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

General  MacArthur's  statement  is  directed 
against  the  President's  promise  that  we  hive 
no  territorial  ambitions  whatever  concern- 
ing Formosu  and  that  we  do  not  "seek  for 
ourselves  any  special  position  or  prlvlleje  on 
Formosa."  General  MacArthur  wants  a  tery 
special  position  on  Formosa.  He  wants 
nothlnt:  less  In  lact  than  the  permanent  use 
of  Forrm  ja  as  an  American  air  base.  Por- 
mosa is  an  essential  link,  he  argues  In  lan- 
guage dsslgncd  to  make  us  beloved  by  all 
mankind,  in  an  "Island  chain"  from  which 
"we  can  dominate  with  air  power  every. 
Asiatic  port  from  Vladivostok  to  Singapore." 
General  MacArthur  U  demanding  that  we 
astabllsh  a  military  protectora'e  over  For- 
moca  and  that  the  island  should  be  incor- 
porated into  a  permanent  American  strategic 
system  embracing  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean 
"to  the  shore  of  Asia." 

This.  then,  is  the  Issue  which  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  chosen  to  raise  be; ween  him- 
self and  the  President,  that  we  demand  Por- 
mosa for  ourselves — repudiating  and  revers- 
ing   the    Cairo   declaration    and    our    formal 

•tatemeut  of  purposes  made  when  the  United 
Nations  voted  the  resolutions  under  which 
we  arc  acting  in  Korea.  General  MacArthur 
does  not  say  wtiat  we  should  do  when  the 
Security  Ccuncll  reminds  us  of  our  pledges. 

C'  neral  MacArthur's  straUglc  argument 
itseif.  evi:n  when  it  is  stripped — as  he  strips 
It — of  all  moral  and  political  consideratloiu. 
Is  not  clear  to  me.  The  General  says,  liist, 
that  in  our  hands  we  can  from  Formosa  and 
the  island  chain  dominate  with  air  power 
every  Asiatic  port  from  Vladlvoslock  to 
Sirgapore.  Obviously  he  must  have  meant 
to  ray  that  wc  can  "dominate  "  every  Asiatic 
port  if  we  dominate  the  air  between  the 
island  chain  and  the  Asiatic  ports.  But  sup- 
pose we  do  not  have  complete  air  supremacy 
at  til  times  and  everywhere.  That  could  be. 
V/hat  then?  Then  Pormosa  might  be  domi- 
nated from  the  mainland  and  Formosa  might 
be  knocked  out  and  Okinawa  might  be 
knocked  out  and  Japan  might  be  knocked 
out  If  that  la  also  to  be  part  of  the  Island 
chain. 

If  American  planes  can  fly  from  Formosa 
and  Okinawa  to  Asiatic  ports,  then  Asiatic 
planes  can  fly  from  Asiatic  fields  to  Formosa 
and  Okinawa.  In  our  hands  these  advanced 
Islands  would  be  a  strategic  asset  If  we  had 
certain  control  of  the  air.  They  would  be  a 
strategic  liability  If  the  local  air  defenses 
could  be  knocked  out. 

All  that  part  of  General  MacArthur's  argu- 
ment which  Is  devoted  to  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  holding  these  advanced 
bases  rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
be  no  powerful  air  force  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  That  Is  surely  true.  Formosa  can  be 
defended  from  the  mainland  If  there  Is  no 
strong  air  force  on  the  mainland.  Thus  the 
Seventh  Pleet  can  probably  prevent  the 
seizure  of  Formosa  as  long  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  do  not  have  a  strong  air  force. 
If  they  had  one  and  were  willing  to  u««e  it. 
the  position  of  the  Seventh  Pleet  would  be 
exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

Yet  when  General  MacArthur  ttims  to  the 
dlstidvantages  of  letting  Pormosa  fall  to  the 
Communists,  he  reverses  his  assumption  and 
shows  what  they  could  do  from  Fcrmcsa  if 
they  had  a  powerful  tlr  force  based  on 
Pormosa.  What  pusales  me  In  his  argument 
Is  why  we  should  suppose  that  they  would 
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f.ave  no  air  force  If  we  held  Pormosa.  but 
that  thty  would  have  a  big  air  force  If  they 
held  Pormosa.  Surely,  if  they  had  the  air 
force  to  knock  out  friendly  Installations  In 
the  Philippines  from  Formosa,  then  they 
have  the  air  force  to  knock  out  friendly  In- 
stallations on  Pormosa. 

Is  not  Pormoea  much  nearer  to  China  than 
the  Philippines  are  to  Formosa?  Why.  then, 
does  the  General  think  we  can  defend  Pf  :- 
mosa  more  securely  than  we  can  defend  the 
Philippines? 


Speech  of  Hon.  Rush  D.  Ho't 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

rr  FTNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  KOU.SE  OF  RFPRE.'5EXTATrV-ES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
SPEFCH  or  Senator  Fu;>h  D  HotT  BtroFr  the 
West  ViacnrtA  STArr  RritTBiiCAN  Commit- 
TTE,  Charleston,  August  12.  1950 
I  believe  In  the  two  party  sj-stem  and  party 
responsibility.  I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
party  organisation  to  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility. I  propose  to  work  with  the  State 
and  national  organizations  of  the  Republic  n 
Party — as  Just  one  member  of  a  patriotic 
team— In  stopping  the  determined  effort  of 
the  Washington  bureaucrats  to  take  America 
further  down  the  road  to  socialism  and  rum. 
While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  these  prln- 
rlples.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  rot 
believe  any  man  should  surrender  his  per- 
sonal convictions  to  the  extent  tliat  lie  blind- 
ly and  sheepishly  follows  any  party  ieader- 
sblp,  especially  when  he  U  convinced  that 
the  policies  of  such  le;  dersblp  threaten  the 
destruction  of  our  country  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  citizen.  If  I  had  been 
willing  to  surrender  these  convictions  I  would 
not  be  here  today.  Instead  I  would  be  wear- 
ing the  meaningless  label  of  the  Democratic 
Party  marching  down  the  destructive  road  cf 
national  socialism  and  blunderlug  incom- 
petence. 

Taunu  as  to  party  change  will  not  deter 
me  from  my  obligation.  With  the  best  Judg- 
ment I  know,  and  after  searchUig  my  soul. 
I  changed  my  registration.  I  apologize  to 
no  one  for  doing  what  my  conscience  told  me 
to  be  right. 

Never  In  our  history  has  there  »>een  such 
a  challenge  In  government  as  there  is  to- 
day with  so  little  ability  to  Washington  to 
solve  It. 

America  was  not  built  by  men  who  stood 
at  the  free  lunch  counter.  She  grew  and 
prospered  because  our  lathers  and  mothers 
were  willing  to  work  and  had  faith.  They 
recognized  that  progress  comes  when  thrift, 
labor  and  initiative  are  respected  and  re- 
warded. 

Political  promises  are  a  dime  a  dozen  In 
Washlnrton,  but  we  have  reached  a  crisis 
where  America  must  have  more  than  prom- 
ises. The  bovs  in  Korea  were  sent  over  there 
with  a  promise— and  that's  all.  They  found 
that  promises  would  not  meet  the  Com- 
munist tanks.  American  people  are  prom- 
ised that  In  the  next  century  we  are  going 
to  see  everyone  happy  and  wealthy.  This  is  a 
ncble  objective  but  few  of  us  see  the  logic 
of  giving  V!p  what  we  have  today  for  the 
glibly  made  promise  cf  the  future 

We  know  the  record  of  the  promisers  We 
know  that  confusion  and  Jealousy  seep  from 
every  agency,  board,  department,  bureau,  and 
commission.  We  kn-  v.  -hat  the  bureaucratic 
uielhod  of  doing  a  Job  the  hard  way  in  the 
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wrong  direction  has  not  delivered.  We  have 
watched  the  placing  of  men  who  have  been 
failure.'^  In  private  ventures  telUne  success- 
ful men  how  to  run  their  businesses  We 
have  seen  business  stifled  with  red  tape  and 
reeuiatlon.  We  knrw  that  we  are  overtaxed, 
overreeulated.  and  overeoverned.  We  know 
their  promises  mean  Uttle  or  nothlr.e. 

They  overwork  the  word  "security  "  and  fi.U 
to  tell  the  people  that  they  want  their  liber- 
ties as  a  price  of  security.  If  one  is  inerested 
only  In  security  and  does  not  care  the  price 
he  pays  for  It.  he  should  enter  a  penitentiary 
where  he  has  free  food,  free  rent,  free  medi- 
cine, free  clothes,  security  at  a  maximum, 
but  at  what  a  price 

We  favor  security  but  we  know  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  has  brought  more  se- 
curity to  more  people  In  less  time  than  any 
economic  system  devised  by  man  We  know 
cur  progress  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
our  liberty  but  that  with  It  came  greater 
liberty.    This  we  must  keep. 

The  plans  of  the  schemers  were  divulged 
when  they  sUried  to  put  oVer  socialized 
medicine.  They  grasped  for  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  doctor.  We  cannot  fail  this  chal- 
ienge  and  we  mu.«t  stand  up  for  the  men  of 
medicine,  who  have  given  us  brillunt  med- 
ical achievements,  who  have  prolonged  our 
lives,  who  have  made  our  living  healthier 
and  happier,  and  not  allow  thes?  to  be  sup- 
planted by  political  medicine  men.  We  will 
Join  with  the  physicians  as  they  work  tovard 
more  and  better  medical  care.  We  do  njt 
Intend  to  have  every  Illness  a  h^ppy  hunting 
ground  f>'>r  a  government  sno  per  nor  do 
we  Intend  to  keep  cur  physicians  from  prac- 
ticing medicine  while  they  till  cmt  forms  for 
0:car  Ewlng  in  his  grand'ose  po'ltlcal  scbem*. 
Tlie  cost  of  living  has  doubled  and  in  many 
eaass  trebled.  Hidden  in  that  cost  of  liv- 
ing Is  the  high  cost  of  government,  resultant 
from  an  overstuffed  payroll.  To  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  we  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
government. 

We  will  not  make  regulated  puppets  and 
criminals  out  of  cur  farmers  under  the  Bran- 
nan  plan. 

The  planners  through  their  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  program  have  thrown  our 
West  Virginia  miners  out  of  their  Jobs.  Idled 
our  glass  factories,  caused  unemployment  In 
the  pottery  Indtistry.  Even  when  thcv  were 
advised  of  the  damage  done,  they  made  nice 
speeches  about  Interest  In  these  men  but  did 
nothing  to  correct  the  situation.  They  knew 
that  such  "win>:lng"  was  of  no  value  but 
they  felt  It  would  decelvs  those  Injured.  Let 
us  be  p.'Otectionlsts,  not  alone  for  the  Jobs 
of  our  worklngmen,  but  for  their  freedom. 

Our  domestic  confusion  Is  bad  enough  but 
when  It  Is  coupled  with  stupidity  and  the 
appeasing  of  communism  in  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  is  time  for  a  change. 

We  must  have  a  national  administration 
more  interested  In  GI  Joe  than  m  being 
friendly  to  "good  O.d  Joe.  "  The  Korean  trag- 
edy where  our  toys  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  U  Just  another  incident  in  piti- 
ful handling  of  our  Interests,  We  recall 
Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Tehran.  We  cannot 
fall  to  remember  that  cur  Asiatic  policy  was 
Influenced  by  Owen  Lattlmore  We  cannot 
overlook  the  dCEcrtlon  of  Poland.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia  and  many  other  lands. 
We  cannot  forget  the  scil-out  of  China  to  the 
Reds.  Men  who  do  those  things  do  not  de- 
serve our  confidence. 

While  communism  marches  in  the  open  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  slyly  and  effectively  Infil- 
trates to  weaken  us  here.  We  see  a  congres- 
sional committee  search  lor  ways  to  defend 
the  Comn-iumsi  infcltration  rather  than  ex- 
pose It.  We  must  quit  coddluig  communisia 
and  Communist  fellow  travelers. 

All  clear  thlnkaig  citlzeiis  must  Join  in 
the  cause  of  saving  America,  here  and  abroad. 
These  Issues  are  beyond  parties.  They  call 
for  the  Best  In  all  of  us. 


The  Republican  Party  is  the  minority  party 
In  West  Virginia.  Its  success  wia  depend 
upon  the  independent  vote.  Our  hope  uf 
success  rests  upon  proving  to  the  people 
that  we  will  oe  sound  and  progressive  The 
Republican  Pprty  must  not  shy  from  that 
word  progressive  because  it  has  t>een  mis- 
used by  crackpots  and  p  liiical  shysters 

We  Will  favor  a  de<ent  a.<;si6tance  pro- 
gram, freed  from  the  contrcl  of  ward  heeiers. 
We  will  favor  s^r:al  security  in  its  iul!  mean- 
ing not  as  a  scheme  to  get  votes.  We  will 
accept  cur  resoonslblllties  for  social  and 
economic  gains  as  honorable  men  and  women 
not  as  cheap  politicians  Our  progressivism 
win  elve  the  most  for  the  day  without  de- 
stroy.ne  th"  seed  corn  frr  tiie  future.  The 
people  want  us  to  be.  and  we  will  be.  forw-ard 
looking — based  upon  the  sound  precepts  and 
lessons  of  the  past 

Let  us  not  hedce.  Let  us  not  dodge.  Let 
us  not  be  cowardly  Let  us  stand  v]^  and 
be  counted  f'T  America  against  these  revo- 
lutionaries w/.o  want  not  a  new  order  but 
a  return  t"  the  discarded  bureaucratic  mess 
of  old  Rome. 

M.ii'.y  Democmts  have  not  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  but  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  This 
Is  their  country,  and  they  love  it.  They  can- 
not Icnr  rrniain  with  those  who  have  de- 
stroyed their  once  great  pany  by  makmc  U 
an  instrument  of  corrupt  political  machines, 
of  power-crazed  bureaucrats,  of  pinks  and 
rejds,  of  Lnept  political  backs.  Their  par.y 
has  been  kidnajed.  They  co  not  like  the 
security  of  our  country  belns  held  up  until 
the  administration  tries  lo  get  Mon  Wal^ren. 
the  cha.-npion  ixx)l  player,  from  behind  the 
eight  ball.  Tliey  cannot  stand  the  perfumed 
smell  of  Johnny  Maragon.  They  cannot  es- 
cape the  chill  of  the  "deep  freeze*  ol  the  be- 
medaied  Harry  Vaughn.  The  best  way  for 
real  Democrats  to  regain  their  party  is  to  re- 
pudiate those  who  have  misused  it. 

I  have  two  wonderful  children.  They  de- 
serve the  opportunities  and  liberties  I  have 
been  given.  These  brlgbt-eyed  youngsters 
cannot  defend  themselves.  We  cannot  mort- 
guge  itelr  future  and  the  future  of  all  chil- 
dren by  defl;lt  fliuincing  and  reckless  spend- 
ing. I  owe  It  to  them  as  a  parent  and  as  an 
American  to  enlist  In  the  cause  of  saving  this 
country.     To  do  less  is  cowardly. 

We  must  win  for  America.  We  must  not 
pussyfoot  nor  conduct  a  me-too  campaign. 
We  cannot  cutpromlse  the  promi&crs.  We 
cannot  outdeal  the  experienced  dealers  in 
Washington.  We  have  the  greatest  cause  In 
the  world,  the  preservation  of  the  greatest 
ccimtry  in  the  world.  Let's  stand  »'itb  thou- 
sands of  independents  and  save  otir  country 
from  communism,  corruption,  and  confusion. 
Our  founding  fathers  had  confidence  In 
America  and  faith  in  God.  As  they  closed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  wrote : 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fcrtunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  May  God  guide  ui  In  our 
sclemn  duty  and  to  the  solution  cf  our 
affairs.     1  pledge  myself  to  such  a  cause. 


Who  1$  Propa^antiamf  Whom  (Froni  t^e 
United  Nations  Forum)? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RZID 

or  Nrw  voFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CT  KEPP.ESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  insert :n"  m 
the  Record,  und^r  unanimous  consent,  a 
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portkm  or  »  broMSeast  by  Henry  J  Tay- 
lor, a  noted  ecooomist.  author  and  .lour- 
nallst.  sponsored  by  General  Motors,  in 
which  he  bais  answered  certain  queataoDS 
pstipouDded  to  h*Tw 

AKKOimcB.  Mr.  Taylcr,  where  do  we  rtand 
tiov  kn  tbm  CM* 

Rr  Tatum.  Very  tedlf.  X  think.  It  does 
•MB.  too.  that  we  ought  to  do  aomethixif 
•koat  It. 

Orx*  icar*  we  are  looking  >t  our  mirfaoe 
irtctorit^  lMt«»d  of  our  deeper  defeats. 
CerteiniT.  there  U  a  limtt  to  the  number 
at  mistake*  we  can  afford. 

I  wtz.x  out  to  the  Security  Council  meeting 
latt  walk 

Too  alMVld  lit  there  and  m«  Malik,  as 
of  the  Security  Council    flicking 

_^ bts  soft  gray  aleere.  doodling  with 

his  pencil  at  the  Council  Uble  under  the 
kUcc  Itchts.  and  tying  up  the  whle  UN  all 
the  while — as  did  ifolotoT.  as  did  Vishln&ky. 
Ton  ff>MMiM  see  them  strut  to  their  slick 
Uwman^tmm,  aooelnc  with  their  swarms  of 
^ff«»f«»<y  Ruaatan  MVD  guards — and  filling  ovir 
eouBtry  wttli  splea  all  the  while. 

Then  yoa  would  wonder^  how  insulted  and 
outwitted  we  have  to  be-^-«nd  for  how  long—. 
before  we  come  to  our  senses. 

We  are  told  tiiat  all  thu  TOtlng  perform- 
ance has  been  a  big  Tlctory  for  us.  But  I 
don't  see  It. 

MAUX'S   ACmDfCS 

Speaking  from  the  UN  platform  to  the 
world — In  all  languages  and  In  blazing 
words— Buasla  calls  the  United  Sutes  the 
foreign  aggreaaor  against  the  natives  In  Ko- 
rea. She  repeau  It  meeting  after  meeting, 
hour  after  hour. 

Tet  not  once  hare  we  had  nerve  enough 
even  to  name  the  Soviet  Union  as  Involved. 
Nor  have  we  ever  called  Russia  the  real  ag- 
grcaaor.  altbotigh  everyone  in  the  UN  knows 
that  to  true. 

But,  remember.  Malik  was  rot  talking  to 
tu  or  for  us.  He  was.  and  Is.  talking  for 
natives  of  Asia,  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  In  this  world  somehow  dwell — and 
for  many  people  In  Europe  as  well. 

The  night  after  the  North  Korean  attack, 
when  the  degree  of  resistance  by  South 
Koreans  was  the  question.  I  attrmpted  to 
point  this  out  "All  over  the  world  we  will 
have  to  learn  that  we  can  put  a  gun  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  Korean,  a  Chinese,  a  Philip- 
pine, or  what  have  you.  But  the  gun  will 
not  be  used  erectlvely  to  resist  communism 
unless  the  man  with  the  American  gun  on 
his  shoulder  understands  why  the  gun  is 
there,  and  believe*  that  It  Is  better  for  him 
ae    4tt*     than     to     be     under     Communist 

fli^its  tis  in  the  field  with 
It.  Malik  in  the  L'N  serves  to 
elective  an tl -Communist  will 
to  UglK  to  large  bodies  of  people  In  other 
nM  anas  of  th«  ararld— no  matter  how 
ir.a.-.T  arms  we  supply  them 

a::  this  U  of  direct  military  Importance. 
and  that's  what  Stalin  has  his  eye  on. 
Mailk  Is  putting  mud  in  the  nozzles  of  guns 
we  gave  others  in  Korea,  in  Formosa.  th« 
Philippines.  Burma.  Slam,  and  many  placas 
in  Europe. 

ANOTHKa   ACT  OP   ACCBKSaiON 

The  Soviet  Union  was  thrown  out.  expelled 
as  an  at^greaaor  from  the  League  of  Nations 
on  December  14.  1039.  for  lU  siiamefui  at- 
tack on  little  Finland. 

If  the  Korean  situation  Is  Important 
enough  to  be  ofBclally  recognized  by  53  of  the 
UN  a.«  an  act  of  aggression,  then  Russia 
should  be  thrown  out  of  the  UN  too,  as  an 
aggressor  against  Kurea.  Further,  all  her 
satellite  stooges  should  be  thrown  out  with 
her — and  tiie  .vxtner.  the  better. 

AM  occoiroiuous  arr-cr 
Having   RuMlte    Inside    the    UN.    with    her 
delegate.  ICallk.  the  President  of  the  UN  Se- 


curlty  Council,  is  like  hsvtng  Karl  Browder 
or  Hany  Bridges  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  FBI. 

Nothing  will  be  accomplished  toward  peace 
or  toward  effective  unity  among  anu-Com- 
muni$t  nations  in  the  UN  so  long  as  Rus- 
s:a  U  In  the  UN— using  It  as  Russia  has 
alwavs  used  it.  fo'  RussU's  own  purposes. 

The  mt  Is  the  one  best  hope  we  have  for 
Internatiooal  collaborailon.  But  the  UN.  as 
a  body  strlrlng  effectively  for  security  In  the 
world,  can  really  function  only  if  It  con- 
sists of  sn  association  of  nations  whose  ob- 
jectives are  truly  the  same. 

When  you  mix  with  the  pigs  you  get  your 
hands  dirty  Our  hands  will  be  dirty,  our 
poittions  will  be  inconsistent,  our  policies 
win  ije  confused  and  Ineffective,  so  long  as 
we  mix  with  the  Stalin  stooges  In  the  UN. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the  whole 
UN  For  Stalinist  mem"  ershlp  U  at  war 
vuh  the  dec.ared  purposes  of  the  entire 
organization 

On  such  questions  as  the  recognition  of 
Contmunist  China,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
can  use  the  UN  to  tic  us  up  In  a  linot — or  to 
split  us  and  force  us  to  quarrel  with  allies — 
while  Stalin  sits  back  and  laughs  all  the 
while. 

They're  devils,  these  people.  The  UN  fUg 
Is  umted  by  the  red  sickle. 

Fifty-three  free  anti-Communlst  countries 
have  stood  up  and  been  counted  as  against 
the  aggression  In  Korea.  Let  them  now  stand 
up  and  tiirow  out  the  aggressor. 

This  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Russia  going  to  war  or  not  going  to  war. 
Stalin  will  proceed  to  general  war  cr  not. 
depending  entirely  on  whether  he  thinks  he 
can  win  in  world  battle  and  bust  the  Uulled 
States. 

aZ3>    MOCKCBT 

The  name  Security  Council  la  a  mockery. 
For  It  offers  no  seciirlty  with  Russia  in  It. 

Even  the  name  United  Nations  Is  a  mock- 
ery For  they  are  not  united,  and  cannot 
be  united  as  It  Is. 

To  pull  this  UN  platform  from  under  this 
propagandizing  aggressor,  throw  him  out.  is 
the  one  last  hope  for  effective  unity  and 
stability  among  those  left  in — the  antl-Com- 
munlst  nations  truly  interested  in  coopera- 
tion and  peace.  For  together  they  stand  and 
divided  they  fall. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  lifting  the  UN  to  a  truly  moral  level 
for  the  anti-Communist  unity  cf  the  world. 


Liacoln  Never  Said  That 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU'SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  Harpers  mag- 
azine of  May  1950.  regarding  certain 
quotations  which  are  attributed  to  Lin- 
coln. The  author.  Albert  A  Woldman, 
Is  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  a  noted  authority  on 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  Ncvei  Said  That 
(By  Albert  A.  Woldman) 

(As  author  of  Lawyer  Lincoln.  Albert 
Woldman  Is  frequently  called  on  to  answer 
questions  about  Lincoln.  He  has  a  scholar's 
seal  for  getting  at  the  truth.) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  gave  the  world  the 
Oettykburg    and    Inaugural    addresses,    the 


Blxby  letter,  and  many  other.  eqoaUy  famll. 
iar  masterpieces  of  rhetoric  ai^d  wisdom, 
never  had  a  ghost  writer  while  he  was  alive. 
But  In  the  85  years  since  his  assassination, 
self-appointed  ghost  writers  by  the  score 
have  been  improving  his  measages  to  suit 
their  own  purposes,  revising  or  paraphras- 
ing what  he  did  say  or  even  putting  new, 
made-to-order  sentiments  in  his  mouth. 

So  imlversal  has  the  fame  of  the  prairie 
philosopher-President  become  that  when- 
ever the  protagonist  of  a  controversial  issue 
can  support  his  views  with  a  pointed  aaying 
of  Lincoln's  he  considers  his  case  Just  about 
clinched.  Like  the  Scriptures.  Lincoln's 
words  are  quoted  to  prove  or  disprove  almost 
every  political,  economic  and  social  issue 
of  the  day.  The  only  difUculty  is.  a  lot  of 
the  words  aren't  Lincoln's. 

When,  recently,  Congres^woman  F«ancxs 
P.  Boi-TON,  of  Ohio,  rose  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  invoke  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
an  opponent  of  the  welfare  state,  and  Look 
magazine  subsequently  reprinted  as  an  edi- 
torial the  Liacoln  "quotatlona"  she  used, 
better  Informed  readers  sharply  called  Ixnh 
the  Congresswoman  and  Look  to  task  and 
the  story  found  lu  way  Into  the  pages  of 
Time.     Lincoln  never  said: 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift. 

"Tou  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

"You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 

"You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

"You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

"You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  you  earn. 

"You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  man's  initiative  and  in- 
dependence. 

"You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  do- 
ing for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves." 

There  was  no  reason  for  Lincoln  to  say  any 
of  these  things  in  bis  time,  and.  as  Congress- 
woman  Bolton  and  Look  might  have  realized, 
the  words  do  not  ring  true.  They  were  made 
to  order  for  present-day  consumption. 

The  history  of  these  quotations  Is  a  good 
example  of  how  new  Llncolnlsms  come  Into 
being,  are  repeated  and  accepted  as  authen- 
tic. Congresswoman  Bolton  Inserted  them 
in  the  Congkcssional  Record  after  Galen 
Drake,  the  radio  broacaster,  used  them  In  one 
of  his  programs  last  Novemk>er.  Drake  got 
them  from  the  house  organ  of  a  New  Jersey 
manufacturing  company  where  the  editor 
had  printed  them  without  checking  their 
authenticity. 

Had  any  one  of  these  tliree  checked  care- 
fully, they  would  have  found  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  William  J.  H.  Boetckcr.  a  clergy- 
man now  residing  In  Erie,  Pa  ,  and  not  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  the  author  of  the  lines. 
In  1916,  more  than  a  half  century  after  Lin- 
coln's death.  Boetcker.  who  had  given  up  his 
pulpit  to  lecture  on  Industrial  relatiotis.  pub- 
lished a  booklet  entitled  Inside  Maxims 
which  contained  these  gold  nuggets: 

We  cannot  strengthen  the  weak 

By  weakening  the  strong. 
We  cannot  help  the  poor 

By  kicking  the  rich. 

In  a  subsequent  pamphlet  (1st  edition 
1917.  2d  edition  1945)  Boetcker  wrote  Tlie 
Industrial  Decalogue:  Ten  Doa'tJ.  Among 
the  don'ts  were  the  maxims: 

"You  cannot  help  men  prudently  by  doing 
for  them  what  they  should  and  cotild  do  for 
themselves. 

"You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  income  nor  can  you  es- 
tablish sound  security  on  borrowed  money. 
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"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  spreading  class  hatred  and  proach 
the  goepel  of  management's  hatred  a^atnst 
labor." 

In  still  a  third  pamphlet,  published  In 
1938.  B<'>etcker  added  such  sentimenu  a.s 

"We  cannot  help  smaH  men  by  keeping 
big  men  down. 

"We  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  hold- 
ing the  wage  payer  down.  ' 

A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  distributed  by  the  hun- 
dred thousands  a  leaflet  captioned  "Lincoln 
on  Limitations  '■  One  side  of  the  leaflet  car- 
ried an  authentic  Lincoln  Ktatement:  on  the 
reverse  aide  were  Boetcker's  10  points  A 
footnote  credited  the  10  points  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  William  J.  H.  Boetcker.  However, 
the  publication  of  Lincoln's  and  Boetcker's 
words  together  cau.sed  someone — erroneously 
or  through  wishful  thinking — to  attribute 
Boetcker's  maxims  to  Lincoln.  Once  started, 
the  fake  Uncolnlsms  Joined  the  great  flood 
of  other,  equally  spurious  quotations. 

Speaking  at  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  dinner  In  honor  of  the  late  Samuel 
Gompers.  Vice  President  Alben  BAHKLry  not 
long  ago  remarked  that  CJompers  clearly  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  In  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's dictum  that  "All  that  serves  labor 
serves  the  Nation." 

The  Vice  President  was  quoting  the  first 
sentence  of  an  often  repeated  Lincoln  decla- 
ration on  labor  which  contains  these  un- 
Llncoln-like  lines 

"All  that  harms  labor  is  treason  to  America. 
No  line  ca.T  be  drawn  between  these  two.  If 
any  man  tells  you  he  loves  Amer'-ca.  yet 
hates  labor,  he  is  a  liar  If  any  man  tells 
you  he  truste  America,  yet  fears  labor,  he  is  a 
fool.  There  Is  no  America  without  labor, 
and  to  fleece  the  one  Is  to  rob  the  other" 

This  alleged  Lincoln  statement  was  fea- 
tured In  full  in  the  February  1943  Isfue  of  a 
labor  Journal  which  published  the  words  on 
its  cover,  below  a  picture  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator. But  Lincoln  never  said  that,  either. 
He  never  used  the  words  "liar"  and  "fool  "  In 
referring  to  people  who  disagreed  with  him. 
No  better  proof  of  the  phonlnes-s  of  this  quo- 
tation can  be  offered  than  Lincoln's  ac'tual 
words  about  labor  on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  a  speech  at  New  Haven  on  March  6.  i£6D. 
alluding  to  the  strike  of  the  shoe-factory 
workers  of  Lynn,  Mass  .  Lincoln  said: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor 
prevails  In  New  Enrland  under  which  laborers 
can  strike  when  they  want  to.  where  they 
are  not  obliged  to  *ork  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged  to 
labor  whether  you  pay  them  or  not.  I  like 
the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he 
w.-.nu  to,  and  wish  it  might  prevail  every- 
where." 

In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1861.  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  in  these 
words: 

;'Labor  is  prior  to  aiui  independent  of  cap- 
ital. Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  :icver  have  existed  If  Uitxjr  had  not 
first  existed.  Lalwr  Is  the  superior  of  capi- 
tal, and  deserves  much  the  higher  cons.dera- 
tlon.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as 
worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights. 
Nor  it  is  denied  that  there  Is  and  probably 
always  will  Ije  a  relation  between  labor  and 
capital  producing  mutual  benefits." 

A  widely  circulated,  completely  fabricated 
Lincoln  quotation  '  Is  a  vicious  anti-Catholic 
diatribe  r-bich  bigots  like  to  repeat  lor  propa- 
ganda purposes.  During  a  recent  resiugeiice 
of  religious  hatred  It  was  printed  on  a 
pamphlet  embellished  with  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  Civil  War  President  and  en- 
titled "Lincoln's  Warning": 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet.  But 
though  not  a  prophet,  I  see  a  very  dark 
cloud  on  our  horizon.     That  dark  cloud  is 


coming  from  Rome.  It  is  filled  with  tears  of 
blood.  It  Will  rise  and  Increase  till  Its 
flanks  will  be  torn  by  a  flash  ot  lightning, 
followed  by  a  fearful  peal  of  thunder.  Then 
a  cyclcne  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
will  pass  over  t.he  country,  spreading  ruin 
and  desolation  fr'^m  north  to  south.  Alter 
It  is  over,  there  wUl  be  long  days  of  peace 
and  prosperity;  for  Popery  with  ius  Jesuits 
and  merciless  Inquisition  will  have  been  for- 
ever swept  away  from  our  country.  Neither 
I  nor  you,  but  our  children,  wiU  see  these 
things." 

This  passage  was  originally  cop;^^  ?: 'm  a 
book  by  Charles  Chlr.iquy.  a  recusar'  Ca'h- 
oUc  priest,  expelled  from  the  church  Lin- 
coln as  a  lawver  once  defended  Chiniquy 
against  a  sla^.der  charue.  FYom  this  chance 
acquaintanceship  Chiniquy  years  later — at 
the  height  of  Lincoln's  fame — boasted  of  in- 
timate friendsliip  with  him  and  wrote  a  fan- 
tastic account  cf  how  Lincoln  confided  to 
him  in  the  most  unreserved  fashion  his  views 
on  religion.  Brazenly  Chiniquy  wrote  thr'.t 
on  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  the  President 
had  said  to  him.  "You  are  almost  the  only 
one  with  whom  I  speak  freely  on  the  subject." 
The  Lincoln  quotation  expres-sing  fear  of 
the  Catholic  Chiuch  is  a  similar  hgrneut  of 
Chiniquy 's  imagination. 

Back  in  June  1844,  Lincoln  wrote  a  reso- 
lution protesting  the  bigotry  of  the  Know- 
Nothlng   movement,  in   which  he   dec'r.red: 

"The  guarantee  of  the  right  of  conscience 
as  found  In  the  Constitution  Is  most  sacred 
and  Inviolable  and  one  that  belongs  n<,  le?£ 
to  the  Catholic  than  to  the  Protes- 
tant. •  •  '.  All  attempts  to  abridge  or 
Interfere  with  those  rights  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, have  our  decided  disapprobation  and 
shall  have  our  most  effective  opposition." 

And  on  another  occasion  he  said,  "Let  us 
remember  that  all  American  citizens  are 
brothers  In  a  common  country  and  should 
dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
feeling." 

Perhaps  the  most  often  cited  of  all  the 
spurious  Lincoln  quotations — repeated  again 
and  again  whenever  the  issue  of  mon<:;K)iistic 
corporations  Is  discussed — is  the  statement 
that  Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  made  as 
the  CiVU  War  was  coming  to  an  end: 

•  I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisi.'^  approach- 
ing that  unnerves  me  aid  cause.s  me  '.o 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  counuy.  As 
a  result  of  the  war  corporations  have  been 
enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high 
places  will  follow  and  the  money  power  of 
the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  icign 
by  working  on  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
untU  the  wealth  is  aggregated  in  a  few  hands 
and  the  Republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  isy 
country  than  ever  heioze.  even  In  the  midst 
of  war.  God  grant  that  my  suspicion  may 
prove  groundless." 

Tins  supposed  expression  of  Lincoln's  fear 
over  the  impending  crisis  first  came  to  light 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  after  his  death. 
In  a  book  entitled,  "A  Gold  Conspiracy," 
written  by  Stephen  Nlcollette  in  1896.  People 
who  held  the  same  views  as  those  stated  in 
the  quotation  readily  accepted  It  as  authen- 
tic, and  It  found  Its  way  into  numerous 
speeches  and  publications.  In  December 
1931  Congressman  Louis  T.  McFadden.  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  he 
referred  to  President  Lincoln's  statement 
about  the  crisis  created  by  "the  money  power 
of  the  country."  And  this  speech  was  duly 
recorded  in  the  CoNCREsyicNM.  Record  for 
Tuesday.  December  15,  1931.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  Lincoln  wrote  or 
6p<)ke  the  quoted  words. 

While  Lincoln  was  still  a  yrune  man  he 
Joined  the  Washington  Temperance  Society 
and  became  a  leading  exponent  of  total 
a;>nnence.  In  lectures  he  spoke  feelingly 
about  the  twin  evils  of  slavery  and  drink 


and  dreamed  of  the  day  "when  there  shall 
be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the 
earth" 

When  the  notification  committee  came  to 
his  home  in  Springfield  to  inlorm  him  offi- 
cially of  his  ncHnlnation  to  the  Presidency, 
Lincoln  served  Ms  visitors  glasses  of  cold 
water.  He  explained  later  "Havinp  kept 
house  16  vears.  and  having  never  held  the 
'cup'  to  the  lips  of  my  Irlend-  then,  my 
Judgment  was  that  I  should  not.  In  my  new 
position,  change  my  habit  In  this  respect." 

De-^pite  this  known  attitude  of  Lincoln's 
toward  lic,\ior.  the  liquor  Int^res^ts  have 
claimed  him  as  their  friend  and  Prohibition  s 
foe.  They  recall  that  Lincoln  was  a  partner 
with  Wiiiiam  Berry  in  a  saloon  ente.-prise 
In  New  Salem  In  1833.  and  that  Lincoln 
himself  sold  liquor.  On  the  walls  oi  many 
bars  throughout  the  United  States  hang  en- 
larged, photostatic  copies  of  "The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Saloon  License  " 

Again  and  again  during  wet-dry  cam- 
paigns— on  a  National,  btate,  or  local  level — 
Lincoln  has  been  named  as  an  opponent  of 
Prohibition. 

According  to  a  freely  repeated  quotation. 
Lincoln  said . 

■  Prohibition  will  work  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.  It  is  a  species  ol  in- 
temperance itseli  lor  It  goes  beyond  the 
bo-jnd.s  of  reason  in  that  it  attempu  to 
control  mans  appetite  by  legislation  In 
making  crimes  out  of  tilings  which  are  not 
crimes.  A  prohibitory  law  strikes  a  blow  at 
ttie  .ery  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  fuunded.  I  have  always  been 
found  laboring  to  protect  the  weaker  classes 
from  the  stronger  and  I  can  never  give  my 
consent  to  such  a  law  as  you  propose  to 
enact.  Until  my  tongue  be  silenced  in  death 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  rights  of 
man." 

Lincoln  never  said  that.  It  is  a  statement 
which  was  concocted  by  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
Prohibition  forces  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  to 
Influence  Negro  voters  to  vote  wet  dtiring  a 
local  option  campaign  in  1887. 

Seme  months  ago,  a;  a  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Governors  of  the  United  States, 
the  question  of  States'  rights  aroie.  One 
speaker  declared  emphatically  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  expresfced  his  views  on  the  sub- 
Jei-t  in  these  words; 

"The  Nation  must  control  whatever  con- 
cerns the  Nation.  The  States  or  any  minor 
political  community  must  control  what- 
ever excltisively  concerns  them.  The  indi- 
vidual shall  control  whatever  exc'usl-.  eiy 
concerns  him.  That  is  real  popular  sov- 
ereignty." 

Lincoln  never  said  that.  'What  he  did  say 
was: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  dc  so 
well  for  themselves  In  their  separate  and 
individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people 
can  individually  do  as  well  for  themselTes, 
g'  vernment  ought  not  to  interfere  " 

Frequently  speakers  or  writers  who  pre- 
sumably know  better  will  cite,  for  propaganda 
purposes,  only  a  portion  of  a  statement  by 
Lincoln  to  suppo-n  their  view;,  when  the 
entire  quotation  may  convey  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent meanmg.  Fur  example,  Eugene  Den- 
nis, general  secretary  cf  the  Commur.kst 
Party — 1  ol  the  11  O-mmuniEt.^  recently 
convicted — endeavored  to  rebut  the  charge 
that  the  Communist  Ptrty  is  part  of  a  fifth 
column  by  d'claring:  "W?  sub'vribe  fully  to 
Lncoln's  declaration  that.  The  strongest 
twnd  of  human  sympathy,  outside  of  the 
family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all 
working  people,  cf  all  nations  and  tongues 
and  kuidrec:^    ' 

This  quotation  Is  from  Lincoln's  reply  to 
a  committee  from  the  Workm^men's  Asso- 
c:ati:n  ot  New  Ycrk  on  Marca  'ii.  1-64.  But 
the  Ccmmuniit  leader  failed  to  point  out 
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that  the  very  next  sentences  of  Lincoln's 
statement  contained  this  admonition; 

•Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  prop- 
erty, or  the  owners  of  property.  Properly  Is 
the  fruit  of  labor:  property  Is  desirable;  la 
a  positive  frood  In  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  is  Just  encouraRement 
to  Industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who 
U  houseleaa  pull  down  the  house  of  another. 
but  let  him  labor  diligently  and  build  one 
lor  hiintell.  thui.  by  example,  aaaurlng  that 
hU  own  shall  be  »afe  from  violence  when 
built  •• 

One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  epi- 
grams traditionally  attributed  to  Lincoln — 
and  one  which  Time  used  as  a  true  quota- 
tion to  conclude  Its  dlsctisslon  of  Look's  false 
one* — Is:  "You  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
rf  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 

Did  Lincoln  actually  say  this?  If  he  did. 
there  U  no  documentary  proof.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said  It  In  his  address  before 
the  people  of  Clinton.  111.,  on  September 
8.  lasa.  during  the  famous  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  However,  the  editor  of 
the  Bloomlngton  Pantagraph.  In  his  reported 
account  of  the  speech,  failed  to  cite  the  clever 
catch  phrase.  Nor  Is  It  found  In  any  of  Lin- 
coln's printed  addresses. 

Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure,  in  his  Lin- 
coln's Yarns  and  Stories,  writes  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  In  a  discussion  with  a  White 
House  caller  on  the  virtue  of  dealing  honest- 
ly with  the  people  observed:  "It  Is  true  that 
you  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time: 
you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time;  but  you  cant  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
the  time  •■ 

In  1905 — nearly  half  a  century  after  Lin- 
coln's Clinton  speech— the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  made  an  effort  to 
prove  Lincoln's  authorship  of  the  statement. 
Several  witnesses,  all  past  70  years  of  age. 
were  interviewed.  They  expressed  the  belief 
that  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment 
if  not  the  exact  words  of  the  quotation.  One 
elderly  gentleman  said  that  the  statement 
referred  to  fooling  the  people  about  slavery. 
And  despite  the  absence  of  documentary 
evidence,  this  epigram  will  probably  continue 
to  be  generally  accepted  as  genuine  simply 
because  It  Is  so  Llncolnesque. 

There  are  many  other  so-called  Lincoln 
quotations  In  the  same  category,  such  as: 

•'I  don't  know  who  my  grandfather  waa. 
and  I  am  much  more  concerned  to  know  what 
bis  grandson  will  be 

"Teach  economy,  that  Is  one  of  the  first 
virtues.     It  begins  with  saving  money. 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win  but  I  am  bound 
be  true. 

"I  believe  a  man  should  be  proud  of  the 
city  In  which  he  lives,  and  that  he  should 
so  live  that  his  city  will  be  proud  that  ha 
lives  m  It. 

"If  ever  this  free  people — If  this  govern- 
ment Itself  is  ever  utterly  demoralized,  it 
will  come  from  this  Incessant  human  wriggle 
and  struggle  for  ofttce,  which  Is  but  a  way 
to  live  without  work. 

•I  will  get  ready  and  study  and  then  tha 
chance  will  come. 

"If  I  ever  get  a  chanca  to  bit  that  thing 
Islawry!   Ill  hit  U  hard  " 

Theae  and  numerous  other  trite  Mylnga — 
Including  hundreds  of  anecdotes — are  com- 
rr.oiily  attributed  to  Lincoln  because  they 
s<  unci  Llncolneaque.  Actually  they  are  baaed 
un  mere  hctfiay. 

The  list  of  Lincoln  "quotations"  grows 
larger  from  year  to  year.  Lincoln  of  all 
Americans  is  all  things  to  all  men.  They 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  quote — and 
mlaquote — him  aa  long  aa  hU  fame  endurea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  Z.ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent controversy  over  the  President's  re- 
quest that  General  MacArthur  withhold 
and  withdraw  a  speech  intended  for  the 
VFW  convention  has  received  wide  at- 
tention by  Members  of  this  body  as  well 
as  criticism  by  certain  newspapers  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
General  MacArthur  is  a  great  military 
stratcRist  and  that  his  recent  venture 
into  foreign  policy  was  with  honorable 
intentions,  as  was  no  doubt  the  venture 
of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Francis 
Matthews'  recent  speech.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  charged  by  our  Constitution 
and  he  alone  is  empowered  to  conduct 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation. 

I,  therefore,  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal.  August  29.  1950,  which 
forcefully  points  out  the  implications 
and  repercussions  of  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  well-established  constitutional 
principle : 

One  Voice  On   Foreign  Policy 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
can  be  proclaimed  precisely  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  those  whom 
he  delegates  to  speak  for  him — and  by  no 
others.  That,  lu  effect.  Is  what  It  says  In 
the  Constitution. 

The  founding  fathers  realized  that  any 
other  arrangement  would  not  work.  To  have 
more  than  one  voice  making  the  final  an- 
nouncements as  to  national  foreUn  policy 
would  bring  only  confusion  In  that  field. 

Twice  in  the  last  week.  Important  gov- 
ernmental figures  have  violated  this  funda- 
mental: The  first  waa  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Francis  Matthews,  with  his  reckless 
advocacy  of  "preventive  war"  against  Russia. 
The  second  was  Oen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur. 
with  his  public  message  to  the  VFW  con- 
vention advocating  a  different  policy  In  re- 
gard to  Formosa. 

President  Truman  has  acted  properly,  and 
within  his  powers.  In  making  It  clear  to  the 
country  and  the  world  that  neither  Mat- 
thews nor  General  MacArthur  was  speaking 
for  this  Government.  In  one  case,  he  chlded 
a  member  of  his  personal  Cabinet.  In  the 
other,  he  acted  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  compel  a  mUltary  officer 
to  withdraw  an  offensive  statement. 

We  do  not  have.  It  must  be  understood,  a 
situation  in  which  these  men  have  had  no 
chance  to  make  their  views  known  on  the 
policy-making  level.  Matthews  has  sat  In 
the  weekly  Cabinet  sessions.  MacArthur 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  make  his  views 
known  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

There  la.  In  fact,  nothing  new  about  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  believing  this  country 
should  control  Formosa.  What  Is  new  Is 
that  he  haa  now  challenged  the  official  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Nation  in  that  respect  by 
a  public  statement.  This  Is  an  attempt  ou 
the  part  of  a  military  leader  to  Invade  a 
civilian  field,  to  shape  foreign  policy,  and  to 
challeuge  a  aUted  policy  of  bia  Ooverumeut. 


The  damage,  of  course,  has  now  been  done. 
No  matter  what  President  Truman  or  Secre- 
tary Acheson  aay  In  disavowing  the  Mat- 
thews and  MacArthur  statements  the  Com- 
munists will  gleefully  broadcast  them  to  the 
world  as  evidences  of  American  warmonger- 
ing. For  months  and  years  to  come  we  will 
hear  It  drummed  Into  the  ears  of  the  whole 
world  that  the  American  Secretary  of  Navy 
proposed  starting  a  war  to  compel  coop)era- 
tlon  for  peace  and  that  the  Nation's  leading 
military  figure  demanded  that  we  occupy 
Formosa,  and  maintain  it  as  an  unsinkable 
aircraft  carrier  from  which  we  can  bomb 
Russian  and  Asiatic  ports. 

Furthermore,  another  divisive  issue  is 
thrown  Into  a  political  campaign  that  already 
threatena  the  national  unity.  The  Republi- 
cans, yearning  for  victory  in  November,  will 
flaunt  the  delicate  Formosan  Issue,  and  the 
charge  of  gagging  MacArthur  no  matter  what 
damage  it  may  do  us  In  the  United  Nations, 
in  Asia,  or  In  the  world  propaganda  war. 
Such  Is  the  way  of  politics. 

The  Republican  campaigners  will  Ignore 
the  fact  that,  whatever  have  been  the  Ad- 
ministration mistakes  on  foreign  policy,  the 
GOP  record  Is  generally  worse.  Many  of  the 
Republicans  now  seeking  to  exploit  the  Issue 
are  those  who  have  opposed  steps  that  might 
have  strengthened  us  In  Asia. 

Certainly  the  Matthews  and  MacArthur  In- 
cidents point  up  sharply  the  need  for  the 
American  people  to  keep  their  heads  In  these 
confusing  days.  It  Is  no  time  for  hysteria. 
We  are  committed  to  a  difficult  course  In 
world  affairs.  It  calls  for  working  In  the 
United  Nations  with  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  calls  for  strengthening  ourselves 
and  our  allies  In  an  all-out  attempt  to  pre- 
vent aggression  and  war.  It  does  not  call 
for  aggressive  war.  It  does  not  rail  for  the 
seizure  of  land  belonging  to  other  peoples. 

It  would  help  greatly  In  this  trying  period 
If  there  were  more  clear  leadership  from 
Washington.  However  that  may  be.  we  can- 
not have  various  and  opposing  official  voices 
seeming  to  state  our  foreign  policy. 


Automobiles  for  Legless  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'TATI\'^S 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
understand  that  there  are  over  150  re- 
maining applicants  for  automobiles  for 
legless  veterans. 

I  also  understand  there  is  no  money  to 
purchase  these  automobiles  and  that 
there  cannot  be  any  appropriation  of 
money  until  there  has  been  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers!  has  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
appropriation,  not  only  for  the  150  re- 
maining applicants,  but  also  for  an  an- 
ticipated 500  servicemen  aiid  women  who 
Will  be  eligible. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  satisfied  that  commit- 
tee will  appropriate  money  once  the  leg- 
islation has  been  authorized. 

I  urge  imediate  authorization  so  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may  be 
able  to  act. 
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The  New  Social  Security  Law  Contains 
Many  Repablican  Saggestiont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr  Sprakcr.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  on  A'.iRu.st  28  the  Presi- 
dent signed  H.  R.  6000,  the  social-secu- 
rity biil.  This  news  is  most  welcome  to 
me  and  other  Republicans  who  are  truly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  so- 
cial-secunty  laws.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
If  the  President  had  vetoed  this  bill,  as 
he  threatened,  the  House  would  have 
overridden  it.  but  this  will  now  not  be 
necessary,  and  the  increased-benefit 
checks  for  the  month  of  September  will 
now  be  mailed  on  October  3. 

All  Republicans  can  be  proud  of  the 
part  we  have  played  in  framing  and  se- 
curing the  passage  of  this  law.  As  finally 
enacted,  the  bill  is  pr.manly  a  Republi- 
can bill,  embodyin?  many  of  the  Repub- 
lican recommendations  for  extending 
and  improving  our  social-security  sys- 
tem. Just  because  the  Republicans 
played  such  a  major  part  in  writing  this 
legislation  was  certainly  no  reason  for 
the  President  to  veto  it.  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  finally  recoenized  this  fact. 

As  it  passed  the  House,  H.  R.  6000  con- 
tained many  provisions  which  wc  Repub- 
licans vigorously  opposed,  and  for  this 
reason  we  introduced  our  own  social- 
security  bill.  Although  the  Republican 
bill  was  not  adopted  by  the  House,  most 
of  the  provisions  m  it  were  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  new  law.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  inequitable  and  discrimina- 
tory provisions  to  which  we  objected  in 
me  Democratic  bill  have  been  eliminated, 
and  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  more  uni- 
form increase  in  benefit  payments  and 
a  broader  extension  of  coverage. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fight  I 
waged  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  to 
protect  all  our  teachers,  firemen,  pohce- 
men — State,  county,  municipal;  and 
many  other  groups  who  are  already  cov- 
ered imder  their  own  retirement  and 
pension  syst^nxs  from  having  their  own 
systems  destroyed.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority were  bent  on  jeopardizing  these 
existing  retirement  systems,  but  the  Re- 
publican position  prevailed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult teachers,  firemen,  policemen — State, 
county,  municipal:  and  other  groups  al- 
ready covered  under  their  own  retire- 
ment and  pension  system.5.  are  directly 
excluded  from  coverage  in  the  new  law. 

Another  provision  in  the  orig^inal 
House  bill  which  the  Republican  minor- 
ily  vigorously  opposed  was  the  Demo- 
cratic definition  of  employee.  If  the 
Democratic  definition  had  been  per- 
mitte<l  to  remain  many  small  businesses 
would  have  been  disrupted,  thousands  of 
persons  would  have  had  no  v.ay  of  de- 
termining their  social-security-tax  lia- 
bility, endless  costly  imgiition  would 
have  resulted,  and  the  whole  system 
would  have  become  one  of  executive  de- 
partment whim  and   not  congressional 


law.  We  Republicans  maintained  that 
Congress  should  not  surrender  to  the 
executive  departments  the  right  of  de- 
fining who  is  an  employee  for  social- 
security  purposes,  and  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts  the  new  law  contains  a  carefully 
defined  definition  rather  than  a  vague 
test  which  would  have  brought  untold 
confusion  and  hardship. 

We  Republicans  also  favored  a  more 
equitable  benefit  formula  than  that  con- 
tamed  in  the  Democratic  bill,  and  the 
final  law  is  in  accordance  with  our  rec- 
cmmendations  on  this  point.  Because  of 
the  so-called  increment  factor  used  in 
computing  the  amount  of  a  persons 
benetit.  the  Democratic  bill  would  have 
discriminated  aeamst  older  per.sons  first 
entering  the  system,  and  ayamst  workers 
who  do  not  have  continuous  employ- 
ment. It  would  also  have  postponed  the 
payment  of  the  f-all  rate  of  benefits  for 
many  years,  resulting  in  a  higher  tax 
ra:e  and  incrcasinL:  tne  coot  by  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year.  This  provision  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  new  law. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  recom- 
menced by  f.ie  Republicans  has  always 
been  that  the  insurance  system  of  our 
social-security  law  be  strengthened  and 
improved  so  that  the  public-assistance 
programs  may  kn'  diminished  and  ihe 
proper  relationship  between  the  two  pro- 
grams be  established.  We  therefore  rec- 
cmmended  m?':in3  it  ea^;cr  for  persons 
to  become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
insurance  program  and  our  recommen- 
dation is  cc-:tain?d  in  the  new  law  as 
the  result  of  the  "new  rtart "  provision. 
As  the  resi  It  of  this  prov.— on,  any  per- 
son who  is  now  62  or  over  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  at  age  65  if  he  has  ac- 
quired only  SIX  quarters  of  coverage  and 
these  quart ."-rs  of  cjverage  may  have 
been  acquired  at  any  time  since  1937. 
Approximately  700.000  persons  who  are 
not  now  ehc.ble  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  r.'ill  now  be- 
come immediately  eligible.  Moreover, 
It  Will  be  much  easier  for  a  person  to 
qualify  for  benefits  in  ihe  luture. 

We  Republicans  have  consistently  rec- 
ommended that  benefit  payments  be  in- 
creased and  this  is  provided  for  in  the 
new  law  at  an  average  increase  of  77 
percent. 

In  addition  to  these  point.s  the  new  law 
does  the  following:  <a»  Extends  cover- 
age to  approximately  10.CC0.'"''0  persons; 
tb)  raises  the  wage  base  to  $3,600;  (ci 
increases  the  amount  a  person  may  earn 
without  losing  his  benefits  from  $15  to 
S50  a  month,  and  el  minatos  any  limita- 
tion when  a  :  :rson  becomes  75;  and  'd> 
pro%ides  wage  credits  of  $160  for  each 
month  of  military  service  in  World  War 
II. 

In  the  field  of  public  assistance  we 
Republican  urged  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  share  in  the  pa^'menls  made  by 
the  States  to  needy  permanently  and 
total'"  d  satled  persons,  and  this  is  con- 
tained in  the  new  law.  In  addition  the 
n:w  law  carries  increased  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  our  maternal  and 
child-health  programs,  the  cnppled- 
childr^.i  progrrms.  and  it  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
to  paj-ments  made  by  the  States  for  the 


relative  with  whom  a  dependent  child 
Is  living. 

Inasmuch  as  I  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal authors  of  the  legislation  providin.? 
for  a  -istance  payments  to  the  blind, 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  new  law 
also  provides  thnt  the  blind  can  earn  up 
to  S50  z  month  without  losing  their 
a^-sistance  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ne  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  perfecting  of  a  sound  social-secu- 
rity system  and  the  elimination  of  the 
ineQUit.es  which  s:iil  exist  under  the 
present  progrcm.  We  Republicans  will 
net  tolerate  any  attempt  to  defeat  our 
aims  throigh  threats  of  a  Presidential 
veto. 


Nationalist  China  at  Ally  of  Ours 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^iARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1950 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Charles  O'Connor.  Chariton. 
Iowa,  a  sagacious  student  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  <  Iowa »  Register  gives  his 
views  on  Formosa  and  the  far-eastern 
problem.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  Include 
therein  Father  O  Cormor's  letter: 

N.^TioNALisT  China  as  Allt  or  Otrs 

Secretary  Acheson  assures  that  we  will  not 
assent  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  Into 
the  United  Nations  in  order  to  end  hostilities 
in  Korea.  Why  did  not  the  UN  rush  to  the 
aid  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  it  did  to  the  aid 
of  fiyngmau  Rhee.  It  Is  hardly  enoxigh  to 
say  that  Korea  is  a  sort  of  protege  of  the  UN. 
Nationalist  China  was  and  is  a  member  of 
the  UN.  The  Charter  says:  '•To  maintain 
International  peace  and  security  •  •  • 
a]l  members  shall  fulfill  In  good  faith  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Charter  "  Net  the  leatt 
of  these  obligations  Is  "tc^  ensure  to  all 
(members)  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting 
from  membership." 

Seating  Red  China  would  change  the  per- 
manent membership  of  Security  Council  to 
two  Communists,  two  others  members  i  Eng- 
land and  France)  with  blood  of  the  Karl 
Ma.'x  t\-pe.  a:id  ourselves.  Dean  Achescu 
knows  this.  Yet  he  says  that  later  on  he 
might  favor  voting  the  Rtds  in.  Senator 
MoCahtht  comes  to  mind  unii-vi*,ed. 

ACCRZSSOK    IN    KOSZA 

Russia  Is  considered  the  real  arpressor  in 
Korea.  So  she  was  In  China.  Will  not  she 
require  Mao  Tze-tung  to  grant  her  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  4.500  miles  of  Chinas  coast? 
That  would  expose  Australia,  and  maite  It 
difficult  to  guard  Japan  and  cur  oil  Interests 
near  the  Persi-in  gulf  And  Alaska,  once 
Russia,  Is  only  40  miles  from  Siberia,  but 
many  miles  frjm  the  United  States. 

Formosa  belongs  to  China.  If  the  Com- 
munists are  taken  into  the  U.V  they  will 
want  both  Formosa  and  the  person  of  Chiang. 
And  will  not  they  charge  us  with  abetting 
a  rebel? 

By  devious  strategy  Russia  has  gained 
control  of  Europe  as  far  west  as  Mid-Ber!ln. 
In  all   the   present   fev?rlsh   rearmament   no 
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word  U  said  about  the  rescue  of  these  terrl- 
torlM.  If  giving  China  over  to  Russia  Is  not 
too  high  a  price  for  peace  In  Asia,  would 
giving  over  Kastem  Oermany  anJ  the  Balkans 
be  loo  high  a  price  for  peace  In  Europe? 
AaA  bow  can  Russia  be  prevented  from  In- 
Ucn^ii^K  both  China  and  Middle  Europe  Into 
the  Soviet  Union? 

CHIANG   CAIXCD   A    PATSIOT 

Propaganda  has  been  hard  at  work  to 
blacken  Chiang  Kai-shek.  But  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  world  he  U  a 
proven  soldier  and  patriot.  He  Is  said  to 
have  nearly  a  million  men  at  his  dlspo«aI. 
With  llb-ral  aid  from  the  UN  he  could  harass 
Russia  and.  probably,  recover  China,  and 
relieve  pressure  upon  Europe.  Since  Chiang 
was  our  ally  In  the  late  war.  perhaps,  many 
American  boys  would  go  gladly  to  hla  aid. 
Not  many  European  boys  are  volunteering  to 
aid  ua  In  Korea.  Russia  makes  other  peoples 
work  for  her?  Why  not  get  Nationalist 
China  to  nork  for  herself  and  ua  too? 
(Rev  )  Charlis  OConnoi. 

Chariton,  Iowa. 


Ui 


Alaska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNNECTicxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Thursday,  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  an  excellent 
speech  on  Alaska  by  Col.  Niels  Poulsen. 
of  Derby,  Conn.,  former  military  gov- 
ernor or  Alaska,  which  was  published  in 
the  New  Haven  iConn.)  Register,  of 
Au(?ust  27.  1950. 

This  speech  brings  out  most  forcefully 
the  great  strategic  importance  of  Alaska 
and  calLs  to  mind  the  words  of  the  late 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  the  apostle  of  United 
States  air  power,  that-^ 

He  who  holds  Alaska,  holds  the  world. 

It  emphasizes  once  again  the  urgent 
need  for  immediate  Senate  action  on  the 
Alaskan  statehood  bill.     Colonel  Poul- 
sen's  speech  follows: 
Alaska:   Only  Part  or  North  America  In- 

VAOCD  IN  WoRiD  War  II  l9  S  MiMtrrn  ?'aoM 

RtTsaiA  Bv  Air.  Dcrst  s  Col.  NiXLa  PoiTLacN 

Wabnid  4  Months  Ago 

Alaska  waa  the  only  part  of  the  North 
American  Ct)ntlnent  to  feel  the  tread  of 
enemy  boots  In  World  War  II. 

On  June  3,  1942.  th<  Japanese  b<3mbed 
Dutch  Hartvir  from  the  air,  and  soon  after 
occupied  the  undefended  Islands  of  Attu, 
Kuka.  and  AKattu.  The  sole  Inhabitants  in 
the  occupied  area  were  on  Attu,  and  were  ap- 
proximately 45  Aleuu  and  Mr  und  Mrs.  C. 
I^J•t«r  Jones,  both  Oovernmeul  schixjl  leach- 
em.  All  of  these  were  either  captured  or 
killed.  This  occurrence  got  many  Americana 
to  thinking  for  the  first  time.  For  the  ma- 
jority. It  was  realised  that  Alaaka  was  of 
mllU!«ry  Importance  to  our  remote  northern 
frontier. 

As  n'ar  pro^reased.  the  Japanese  were 
fiirced  out  of  the  Aleutians.  American  troops 
landed  on  Attu  In  May  of  1SK3  and  alter 
3  weeks  of  bitter  fighting,  ttue  Japs  were  wiped 
out.  In  August.  American  and  Canadian 
troops  landed  on  Klaka  but  met  with  no 
reaUtanoe  as  the  Japs,  realising  the  hopeless- 
neae  of  tbelr  position,  evacuated  and  es- 
caped under  cover  of  fog. 


S.nce  then,  the  continued  developments 
In  long-range  aviation  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  postwar  world  have  com- 
bined to  increase  still  more  our  awareness 
of  Alaska's  importance. 

SHOm3T   VNTTB}   STATES   ROtm 

Because  airplanes  now  fly  several  thousand 
miles  nonstop,  new  and  short  routes  between 
nations  can  be  traveled.  A  plane  can  fly 
in  a  straight  line  over  areas  where  ships 
never  have  been  able  to  travel.  The  shortest 
air  routes  between  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Important  centers  In  Europe  and 
Asia  pass  within,  or  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Arctic  region,  therefore,  takes  on  a 
new  ImporUnce  In  International  relations, 
B<nh  In  peace  and  war,  our  northern  fron- 
tier. Alaska,  will  play  a  vital  part  In  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  United  States 

Ita  military  importance  alone  deserves  our 
careful  study.  It  would  probably  be  one  of 
the  Important  points  from  which  to  begin 
countermoves  against  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

We  had  few  military  Installations  In  Alaska 
before  1938.  when  extensive  defense  con- 
struction was  begun.  The  airfield  system 
was  improved,  a  program  of  radio  and  weather 
service  was  established  and  the  Navy  began 
constructing  sea  and  air  bases  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  Sitka,  and  Kodlak  Island. 

Today  many  of  the  wartime  InsUUatlons 
have  been  abandoned  or  put  on  a  stand-by 
bHsls.  Ground,  air.  and  naval  forces  In  the 
Territory  are  presently  commanded  by  an 
Air  Force  ofBcer.  His  chief  of  staff  Is  a 
ground  officer,  and  his  communications  chief 
Is  a  Navy  officer.  A  three-service  {X'troleum- 
procurement  system  has  been  set  up  under 
Navy  direction:  Army  and  Navy  hoepltals 
have  eliminated  duplication. 

OPERATION  rUGID 

To  Insure  the  readiness  of  our  northern 
frontier  In  case  of  war.  ground,  air.  and  sea 
forces  have  conducted  many  experimental 
operations  to  train  personnel  and  to  develop 
clothing,  personal  equipment,  aircraft,  vehi- 
cles, fuels,  lubricants,  weapons,  and  other 
material  that  will  function  In  the  subzero 
cold  of  the  Arctic.  Out  of  tl.ese  experiments 
has  come  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  Infor- 
mation that  could  be  obtained  In  no  other 
way. 

Alaska  has  been  recently  called  our  weak- 
est link  In  defense.  A  surprise  airborne  at- 
tack could  hit  Alaska  5  minutes  after  launch- 
ing from  Russian  soil. 

General  Elsenhower  has  made  recom- 
mendations that  each  major  airfield  needs 
adequate  defense  In  the  Fairbanks-Anchor- 
age area  with  a  radar  screen  of  modern  radio 
devices  and  stations. 

Only  40  miles  of  water  sei)arateB  Alaska 
from  Siberia  at  the  Bering  Strait.  Attu  Is 
only  380  miles  from  Kamchatka.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  Russia  regreu  having 
ever  sold  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  certain  that  Russia  knows  far 
more  about  the  Polar-Artlc  region  than  any 
other  nation. 

RUSSIA'S    EARLT    INTEREST 

In  the  early  1600'b,  Russian  merchant  ad- 
venturers already  were  sailing  east  from  the 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  areas  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  Rivers.  In 
1724.  Peter  the  Great  employed  Vitus  Bering, 
a  Danish  sailor,  to  explore  the  northern 
coH«t.  It  was  then  l)elleved  by  many  that 
Siberia  and  America  were  Joined  at  some  un- 
known p<Jlnt.  Before  he  died  17  years  later, 
on  the  island  and  In  the  t>ea  named  for  him. 
Bering  had  proved  that  the  continents  are 
separated. 

Development  of  Siberia  was  encouraged  by 
the  completion  In  1905  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  ThU  reduced  the  travel  time  from 
Moscow  to  Vladivostok  from  about  1  year  to 
3  weeks.  Soon,  peasants  t>egan  emigrating 
to  the  vast  farm  lauds  east  of  the  Urals. 


Russian  efforts  to  develop  an  Arctic  seaway 
were  renewed  by  the  Soviet  Government  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  In  1920  alone  23  ex- 
peditions were  busy  exploring  and  studying 
the  Arctic.  Commercial  voyages  from  Mur- 
mansk to  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  Rivers 
became  routine.  By  1946.  the  Russians  were 
operating  72  meteorological  stations  In  Arctic 
areas  Since  1935,  they  have  used  aircraft  as 
reconnaissance  patrols  to  aid  sea  navigation 
as  well  as  for  exploration  of  the  Polar  region. 

In  1937,  four  Soviet  explorers  were  landed 
m  large  transport  aircraft  on  an  Ice  floe 
near  the  Pole.  The  party  stayed  on  the 
drifting  Ice  until  February  1938,  when  they 
were  picked  up  near  Jan  Mayren  ofl  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland.  Besides  gathering  In- 
formation on  weather,  the  movement  of  tee 
floes,  and  the  effects  of  Arctic  electronics  on 
radio  communication,  this  party  discovered 
the  ocean  depth  near  the  Pole  to  be  14.075 
feet. 

UJ*mO   STATES    NOW    INTEKESTED 

Just  the  other  day  there  was  an  Item  In 
the  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the  Tenth 
Rescue  Squadron  landed  on  the  ice  cap 
about  100  miles  north  of  Barter  Island. 
This  was  announced  as  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment and  It  is  an  Indication  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Is  taking  a  serious  inter- 
est In  that  region. 

Twelve  years  ago.  In  June  of  1938.  a  So- 
viet aircraft  manned  by  three  ofUcers  of  the 
Red  Air  Force  landed  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. It  had  left  Moscow  2  days  before. 
Most  people  in  the  United  States  considered 
the  flight  a  lucky  stunt,  unlikely  to  be  re- 
peated. A  month  later,  three  other  Soviet 
flyers  In  another  plane  landed  at  San  Ja- 
cinto. Calif.,  after  a  62-hour  flight  from 
Moscow  across  the  North  Pole.  This  was  a 
new  distance  record,  almost  6  300  miles. 
It  stood  until  1946.  when  the  United  State* 
Navy's  Pacu3an  Dreamboat  flew  nearly  9,500 
miles  from  Hawaii  to  Cairo. 

Just  as  Lindbergh.  In  1927.  proved  that 
the  Atlantic  could  be  flown,  the  Soviet  air- 
men proved  that  air  travel  across  the  top 
of  the  world  was  possible.  The  meaning 
of  their  flight  Is  well  expressed  on  a  marker 
at  San  Jacinto:  "They  found  the  world  of 
transportation  of  cylinder.  They  left  It  a 
sphere." 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  once  emphasized  Its  Im- 
portance by  saying:  "The  United  States  U 
wide  open  at  the  top." 

THE    POLE   AS    A    STRATEGIC    CENTER 

The  much-di.icus8ed  polar  concept  of  war- 
fare Is  based  on  the  reasonable  asstimp- 
tlon  that  In  a  future  war  aircraft  would 
seek  their  targets  by  the  most  direct  routes. 
A  few  minutes'  study  of  the  globe  or  polar 
projection  map  makes  It  clear  that  such 
routes.  t>etween  most  nations  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  cross  the  polar  or  Arctic 
regions. 

Thus  it  hardly  can  t>e  overemphasized  that 
scientific  advances  have  removed  the  la-^t 
barrier  (and  Its  cushion  of  time  and  dis- 
tance) which,  until  recently,  had  protected 
the  continental  United  States  throughout  Its 
history.  The  Increased  range  and  destruc- 
tive power  of  modern  bombers,  probably 
more  than  any  other  factor,  have  made 
the  Arctic  one  of  the  keys  to  our  security. 
This  region  still  provides  no  ea*y  highwuy 
for  overland  attack  upon  North  America. 
Ground  operations  against  any  Arctic  areas 
vital  to  our  security  could  be  contained  with 
minimum  organized  resistance. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  the  Arctic  is 
based  primarily  upon  Its  status  as  a  pos- 
sible avenue  of  air  power.  It  Is  this  alone 
which  shapes  the  possible  future  missions 
of  the  Army,  and  of  all  otir  forces.  In  that 
region. 

An  air  efTort  agatn.«t  the  continental  United 
States,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  would  be 
hampered  considerably  unless  the  aggressor 
first  obtained  stepping  stones,  such  as  Spitz- 
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bergen.  Iceland,  Greenland,  or  localities  In 
tlks  Canadian  Archlp^laco  However,  air 
Strategists  might  well  consider  .'uch  an  effort 
worth  while  even  without  eddlticnal   bases. 

Attacks  on  otir  isolated  weather  and  radar 
stations,  establishment  of  similar  outposts 
of  their  on  on  this  side  of  the  Pole,  or  even 
attempts  to  seir*  our  principal  bnees  are 
well  within  present  capabUltles  of  a  pxx<=«lble 
enemy.  Recent  evidence  of  Soviet  progress 
In  the  atomic  field  is  a  ftirther  reason  to 
consider  the  strategic  meaning  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  poRslblllty  of  Its  becoming  a  theater 
ot  (^>eratlons. 

Details  of  plans  for  the  employment  of 
United  States  forces  understandably  are  kept 
hiFhly  classified.  We  can  assume,  however, 
that  theee  plans  Include  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  counter  the  known  capabilities  of  a 
potential  aggreflsor.  and  to  project  adequate 
counter  o(Ten.<;lves  of  our  own. 

Alaska  Is  rur  most  northern  stepping  stone 
and  must  be  watched. 


Outlawing  Communist  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIQiT  L.  ROGERS 

or  rLouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ppeafe- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  Include  therein  a  letter  writ- 
ten me  by  the  Daytona  Beach  Post.  No. 
50.  of  the  American  Legion.  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla  .  together  with  resolution  at- 
tached to  the  letter  requesting  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  immediately  enact  leg- 
islation outlawing  the  Coromunist  Party, 
The  letter  and  resolution  follo"x: 

Dattona  BtACH.  Fla..  August  18. 1950. 

Hon.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGEKS. 

TKe  Louse  o/  Re-presentativts. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  RtRBSMTATrvf  Rocess:  In  behalf  of 
Daytona  Beach  Post.  No.  50.  and  In  further- 
ing the  national  defense  program  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  am  enclosing  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  our  post  at  our  last  regular 
meeting. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  urr;e  speedy  act. on  on  the  several 
Communist  -curbing  proposals  new  under 
eowidsratlon  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Un-American  Activities  Committees. 
Very  sincerely  youn. 

Daytona  Beach  Post.  No.  80, 
A    A   KuiTZ.  AdiutOJU. 

WtmoLvnon 

WlMTcas  the  measbsnh^  ef  Daytona 
Bsacb  Post.  No.  50.  tbs  flmwlmn  Lsglon.  De- 
partment of  Florida,  la  most  vitally  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  these  United 
SUMS*:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic a  political  conspiracy  which  ultimately 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
GoTemment — namely,  the  Communist  Par- 
ty; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party  has  been 
named  subversive  by  the  Department  of  Jtis- 
tlce  and  party  members  convicted  of  sub- 
Tetsj-e  activities  in  fair  Jury  trial  by  cur 
Federal   courts;    and 

Whereas  American  blood  has  been  shed  on 
the  battlefields  of  Korea  to  defend  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  free  people;  and 

Whsreas  commiinlsm  recognizes  no  na- 
tional boundaries,  but  rather  has  proven  be- 
yond question  that  subjtigation  of  peace-lov- 


ing people  throughout  the  world  is  a  fore- 
most objective;  and 

Whereas  the  time  has  come  when  all  loyal 
Americans  for  mutual  self-protection  must 
keep  America  suong  and  undivided  from 
within;    and 

Whereas  there  is  no  place  for  communism 
In  this,  the  greatest  country  in  the  wco-ld: 
Be  it  therefore 

Replied.  That  this  poet  In  ofHcial  meeting 
assembled  does  most  urgently  call  up».:n  the 
National  Congress  to  Immediately  enact  leg- 
islation outlawing  the  Communist  Party; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  Congressmen  representing  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  and  a  copy  t)e  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  for  per- 
manent record. 


It  Is  Still  Necessary  To  Repeal  or  Reduce 
Theater  Adniisiions  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MlNVtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTV'ES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  had  many  contacts  with  the  thea- 
ter operators  cf  my  district  on  excise 
taxes,  theater  admission  tax.  and  other 
matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
motion  picture  exhibitors. 

As  this  Eighty-first  Congress  nears  ad- 
journment, I  desire  to  make  a  report  to 
these  businessmen — a  report  patterned 
after  the  familiar  "Repcrt  to  the  People  ' 
by  the  President.  The  report  deals  with 
some  of  the  legislation  cf  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  that  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
theater  0F>eratcrs. 

One  of  the  fii'st  bills  that  I  introduced 
in  the  Eighty-£r:.t  Congress  was  H.  R. 
1361,  providing  for  the  ternmLiticn  cf 
the  war  tax  rat€s  en  admissions  to  ll:ea- 
ters.  fairs,  and  so  forth.  The  bill  was 
introduced  en  January  13.  1949.  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Wa3rs  and 
Means.     This  is  how  the  bill  in  part  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar.d  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
tlM  case  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700 
(a)  of  the  Internal  llevenue  Code  <tax  on 
admissions  >  the  r'.ite  of  tax  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  period  after  June  30.  1949. 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
war  tax  rate  cf  1  cent  for  each  5  cents  or 
major  fraction  thereof  specified  In  section 
1650  cf  such  cede  (war  tax  rates  of  certain 
nuscellaneous  taxes). 

( b)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  fcy  sec- 
tion 1700  (b)  of  such  code  (tax  on  permanent 
use  or  lease  of  boxes  or  seats  i .  and  of  the  ta.t 
Imposed  by  section  1700  (o  of  such  code  (tax 
on  sales  outside  box  ofhce)  the  rate  of  tax 
applicable  with  retpect  to  any  period  after 
Juiae  30.  1949,  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  war  tax  rate  cf  20  percent 
specified  In  section  1650  of  such  code  (war  tax 
rates  of  certain  miscellaneous  taxes). 

The  war  situation  in  Korea  has  of 
course  had  great  bearing  on  revenue  and 
tax  measures.  However.  I  am  definitely 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  changing  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950  from  a  revenue-re- 
duction meas'are  tc  one  of  revenue-rais- 


ing. With  the  Korean  situation  in  mind. 
I  would  recommend  changing  th-  admis- 
sion taxes  from  20  percent  do«u  to  10 
percent  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  completely  removed  at  the  ear- 
liest feasible  moment  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

I  believe  that  the  continuance  of  war- 
time excise  taxes  in  poacetime  constitutes 
a  drastic  intrusion  of  Government  into 
the  regulation  of  business.  This  is  not 
consistent  with  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

The  present  rates  on  admissions  are 
having  a  serious  effect  on  sraall-theater 
owners  and  other  amusement  operators 
throuehout  the  country.  So  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  eet  action  or  cooperation 
from  the  Democratic  leadership  and  this 
administration  relative  to  my  bill  and 
other  similar  measures  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
special  tax  en  theater  admissions. 

If  I  should  be  again  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple to  represent  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota  and  return  to  Washington 
next  Januarv'.  I  want  the  theater  owners 
of  my  district  to  feel  confident  tiiat  I 
will  continue  to  fight  the  admission  tax 
burder>.  It  is  a  tax  that  hits  unfairly 
where  it  hurts  the  hardest — the  pocket- 
book  of  the  average  American  family. 


Red  Crabs  and  Slave  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugiLst  31,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, en  April  8.  I  vrroie  to  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  protesting  that  during 
the  preceding  month  59,000  cases  of 
canned  crabmeat — the  product  cf  Rus- 
sian slave  labor — had  been  imported  into 
this  country,  and  that  several  hundred 
thou.sand  additional  cases  were  being 
offered.  In  the  letter  It  was  pointed  out 
that— 

This  type  of  dumping  operation  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  our  entire  flohln^  Industry 
and  particularly  the  crab-flsbln^  Industry 
located  In  New  England.  Maryland,  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Nothin?  seemed  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  protest  and  I  did  not  even  get  an 
answer,  although  one  cf  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.'^hington  [Mr. 
Mack),  who  haa  ably  and  tenaciously 
kept  aftsr  this  matter,  did  finally  re- 
ceive an  acknowledgment  of  cur  joint 
ccmmunication.  He  has  been  advised 
from  time  to  time  that  studies  are  being 
made  by  the  Later  Department  and  the 
Treasury  as  to  whether  cr  not  the  Rus- 
sian canned  crabmeat  is  a  prod 'act  of 
slave  labor.  Such  studies  would  seem 
futile  indeed,  in  view  of  the  statements 
publicly  made  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  our  bureaucracy 
does  not  seem  to  krow  obviou.s  facts, 
well  recccnized  by  high  ofScirils  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  citizens. 
Nothing  has  been  done  about  it  and  the 
investigation  goes  on  over  the  months. 
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section  1307.  UUe  1>— the  1930  Tariff 
Act — of  the  code  provides; 

All  fcoo<i».  ware*.  arilclM.  and  mprchandl»« 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part  in  any  foretfn  country  by  convict 
tabor  or  and  for»d  labor  or  and  indentured 
labor  under  penal  sanctions  ahall  not  b*  en- 
titled to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  importation  thereof 
la  hereby  prohibited. 

So  what  are  we  waiting  for? 

It  was  the  lonfr&horemen  at  New  York 
and  Boston  and  a  shipping  company  in 
Baltimore  that  have  come  to  the  rescue. 
As  pointed  out  In  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  ycsterday\s  Sun.  of 
Baltimore,  in  Maryland  we  want  blue 
crabs,  not  the  Red  ones; 
No  Rxn  C«A«  Meat.  PttAii.  In  thi  Home  o» 
THr  Bt-tTE  Caaa 

In  New  York,  recently,  the  stevedores  Hatly 
refused  to  unload  a  consignment  of  80  tons 
of  canned  Russian  crab  ment  brought  In  by 
a  Brltuh  liner.  Why  help  Russia  rnaka 
money  in  this  country?*  said  the  stevedores. 

The  ahioplr.g  company,  after  murmuring 
•  little  accepted  the  decUlon  of  the  steve- 
dores So  the  Red  crab  meat  went  back  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  British  Oovernment. 
which  had  orlglnallv  acquired  the  crab  meet, 
not  too  willingly,  in  a  barter  deal  with  Soviet 

Ruasla.  . 

It  turns  out  that  some  Red  crab  meat  ha.n 
been  comlrsc  Into  Baltimore,  too.  A  shlp- 
m*nt  arrived  several  weelts  ago  And  an- 
other shipment  of  more  than  2.00J  cases  ar- 
rived on  the  American  Builder  Monday.  We 
hasten  to  say  that  It  was  not  unloaded. 
The  shipping  company,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
dldnt  even  try  to  i<ei  it  unloaded,  but  classi- 
fied It  for  customs  purposes,  as  'Inaccesslhle." 
It.  too.  goes  back  to  Britain. 

No  dotbt  the  shipping  company  took  this 
tactful  course  out  of  deference  to  the  feel- 
ing of  our  local  stevedores,  which  are  not 
dtifennt  from  thoee  of  their  colleagues  In 
Hew  York  But  we  like  to  think  that  an  even 
more  delicate  sentiment  played  a  part  In 
the  decision. 

More  crab  meat  Is  consumt>d  per  capita  In 
Baltimore,  probably,  than  In  any  other  major 
city  of  the  United  States— In  crab  cakes,  crab 
salada.  crab  ravlgotte.  Imperial  crab,  crab 
soup,  crab  cocktail,  fried  crab*,  and  In  many 
other  styles,  not  forgetting  the  moat  Impor- 
tant style  of  all.  namely,  steamed. 

But  the  crabs  we  eat  are  Blue  crabs,  not 
Red  crabs.  The  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  fact,  is 
the  verv  home  and  principal  breeding  ground 
of  the  Blue  crab.  To  unload  R*^  crab  meat 
In  the  port  of  3altli'ore  would  be  enough  to 
make  every  lover  of  Blue  crabs  see  red.  One 
trembles  at  the  nature  of  the  uprising  that 
It  would  probably  cause  Many  years  ago 
they  had  a  tea  party  In  Boaton.  Let  anyone 
t.-y  to  ttood  Baltimore's  crab  market  with  the 
meat  of  the  Red  crab  and  we  predict  a  crab 
party  thrt  would  make  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
■eem  as  Innocuous  as  a  church  soclaL 


Stttni{  the   Record   Straight   on   Surplus 
CoBunodUtet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1  'T 

KON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALm>KNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  19i0 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  statMient 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  membership  of  this  body  needs  a 


psychiatrist.  The  gentleman  who  made 
that  sUtement  made  it  in  connection 
with  the  then  pendinK  leRislation  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  pori.shable  commodities 
held  by  the  Government  which  are  in 
danger  of  spoiling. 

It  is  amazin«,  sometimes,  how  short  is 
the  memory  of  man  and  it  appears  that 
this  may  very  weU  apply  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  statement  I  have 
just    mentioned.     I    have    checked    the 
vote  and  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  day  that  the 
so-called      Steasall      amendment      was 
pa.ssed  on  June  26.   1941.    The  record 
shows    that    the    Steagall    amendment 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  voice  vote,  and  nowhere  in  the  pro- 
ceedings is  there  any  protest  recorded  ty 
the  usually  vociferous  and  extremely  ar- 
ticulate    gentJ'eman     who     made     the 
aforementioned   statement.    It  will   be 
recalled  that  the  Steagall  amendment 
was  passed  by  Congress  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  agricultural  law  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  create  price  supports 
on  and  increase  the  production  of  the 
particular  commodities  which  we  were 
wntins  legislation  to  dispose  of.  when 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  needs  a 
psy-chiatrlst. 

The  Steagall  amendment  was  passed 
when  we  were  preparing  for  World  War 
II.  as  an  em'^rgency  act,  to  encourage 
the  production  of  food  supplies  for  the 
armies  of   our  Nation,  and  our   subse- 
quent allies  who  were  at  that  time  en- 
ga«ed  in  war.    At  that  time,  if  you  will 
recall,  we  were  referred  to  as  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy  and  the  Government 
was  making  loans  to  industry  to  increase 
production.    Naturally  enough,  since  we 
had  to  expand  the  production  of  these 
foodstuffs  for  war  purposes,  large  sur- 
pluses accumulated  when  the  war  ended 
and  the  heavy  wartime  demand  sub- 
sided.   Any    sane    person    would,     of 
course,  expect  that  we  would  accumulate 
these  commodities   in   the   postwar   re- 
adjustment period,  as  is  always  the  case 
following  a  war.    And  what  has  been 
the  cost  of  this  postwar  agricultural  ad- 
justment^    The  cost  has  been  approxi- 
mately  $500,000,000.   about   80   percent 
of  which  went  for  potatoes  alone.    But 
what   about   the   cost   of  readjustment 
In  other  lines  of  industry  outside  of  agri- 
culture?    If  you  will  check  the  record 
you  will  find  that  postwar  readjustment 
for  industry  in  general,  outside  of  agri- 
culture,  cost   the   Federal   Goveriunent 
approximately  $6,000,000,000.  or  12  times 
the   readjustment   cost   of   aijfriculture. 
Furthermore,    since    approximately    80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  agricultural  ad- 
jtistment  went  to  cover  losses  in  pota- 
toes, it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
party  of  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
psychiatrist  statement  opposed  efforts  in 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  to  dis- 
continue the  potato  program.    The  key 
vote  on  this  Isvsue  was  taken  in  the  other 
body   on   February   24.    1950.  when  an 
amendment  to  di.^continue  potato  price 
supports  was  considered  m  that  body, 
and  the  majority  party  voted  2  to  1  to 
dl.scontlnue  the  program  while  the  mi- 
nority party  voted  4  to  1   to  carry  on 
that  wasteful  and  ridiculous  potato  pro- 
i:ram. 


These  observations  are  made,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  not  with 
any  intent  to  be  unkind  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  statement  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  or  to  embarrass  him. 
but  in  view  of  the  wide  publicity  his 
remarks  apparently  received.  I  have 
made  this  statement  to  set  the  record 
straight. 


U.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  the  "Soldier's 
General,"  Retire$ 
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HON.  J.  CALEB  EOGGS 

or  DEL.\WAaE 

IN  THE  .^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  in  Third  Army  headquarters. 
Atlanta.  Ga..  one  of  the  United  States 
Army's  outstanding  leaders  brings  to  a 
close  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
almost  41  years  devoted  to  his  country. 
This  is  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Lt. 
Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem.  Jr..  wartime  com- 
mander of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  and 
since  June  1947  commander  of  the  Third 
Army,  retires  because  he  has  reached 
the  statutory  age  limit. 

I  would  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
by  without  some  tribute  on  my  part  to 
this  influential  public  servant,  for  during 
part  of  World  War  n  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  serving  under  this  man. 
who  is  widely  known  as  the  "soldiers 
general." 

In  expressing  my  esteem  for  General 
Gillem.  I  know  that  I  am  also  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  countless  thousands  who 
have  had  the  honor  of  associating  with 
him  during  his  extensive  career. 

The  State  of  Delaware  is  proud  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  home  station  for  head- 
quarters. Thirteenth  Corps,  before  the 
unit  went  overseas,  was  Fort  DuPont. 
near  Delaware  City.  Many  of  the  men 
from  my  State  served  with  this  unit,  and 
we  in  Delaware  like  to  consider  head- 
quarters. Thirteenth  Corps  and  General 
Gillem  as  our  own.  Thus  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem. 
Jr  ,  on  this  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  United  States  Anny. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  also  want  to  include  an  article  and  an 
editorial  from  the  publication  entitled 
'Control  News."  This  periodical  is  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  troops  w  ho  comprised  the  Thir- 
teenth Corps  during  World  War  II.  The 
name  of  this  publication.  Control 
News,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing its  operations  in  Europe  the  Thir- 
teenth Corps  was  known  by  the  code 
designation  Control. 

The  article  entitled  'Gillem  Retires" 
and  the  editorial  captioned  "XIII  Sa- 
lutes Gillem"  follow: 

CiLLXM  Rxnaai 
Forty  years  and  8  months  service  de- 
voted to  his  country — from  private  to  lieu- 
tenant general— that  Is  a  record  probably 
unequaled  In  the  annals  of  the  United  Sta"'* 
Army.  Having  reached  the  statutory  .i?J 
limit  of  63  in  August  1950.  Alvan  Culle.n 
GUiem.  Jr..  retires  from  the  Army  Iha  ?uJ 
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of  this  month  having  left  his  mark  en  his- 
tory and  the  Uvea  of  countless  thousands, 
both  military  and  clvUiaii.  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  of  serving  or  associating 
with  him  dtirlng  his  long  military  career. 

Bom  on  August  8.  1888.  of  a  family  who 
for  two  previous  smcratlons  had  served  m 
the  Army.  Van  Gillem  followed  In  the  step^ 
of  his  forefathers  when  he  entered  the  Army, 
enluiing  as  a  pnvate  In  January  1910.  He 
was  not  destined  to  remain  long  In  that 
grade,  however,  for  his  leadership  qualities 
\rere  soon  recognized.  He  advanced  rapidly 
and  did  the  Impossible  in  a  year,  being  com- 
Mtaiioned  a  seoond  lieutenant  In  February 
1911 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  soldiers' 
general  was  quite  an  athlete  In  his  own  right 
and  some  of  the  generalship  qualities  ex- 
hibited on  the  field  of  bat'le  In  World  War 
II  were  aptly  presented  when  In  college  on 
the  football  fleld  It  was  the  wartime  com- 
mander of  the  XIII  Corp*  who  played  end 
and  later  quartertmcked  the  famous  Sewanee 
team  of  19C9  to  the  football  championship 
of  the  South. 

Experiences  of  almost  41  years  service  con- 
densed into  a  few  pages,  no.  such  an  article 
cannot  do  him  Justice,  for  Alvan  C.  Gillem, 
Jr .  has  soldiered  throughout  the  world  dur- 
ing that  time.  His  life  story  would  read 
like  a  noTel  if  space  would  permit  Its  tell- 
ing. Philippines.  Mexico.  Hawaii.  Siberia. 
Africa.  Europe,  China,  those  areas  are  well 
known  to  him. 

Shortly  after  gaining  hia  gold  bars,  he 
went  to  the  Philippines  with  the  historic 
Twelfth  Infantry,  later  returning  to  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey,  Calif.,  with  his  outfit.  In 
June  1914  he  left  with  Blackjack  Pershing's 
brigade  for  Mexican-border  duty.  It  uas 
while  on  this  duty  that. a  very  important 
and  romantic  chapter  was  written  In  his 
life  for  he  me:  Virginia  Hamaon.  of  Nogales. 
Ariz.,  who.  in  1S16.  became  M.-S.  Alvan  C. 
GUlem.  Jr. 

The  Sixty-second  Infantry  at  the  Presidio 
of  San  Fnuictsco  gained  Capt.  Alvan  C. 
GUlem,  Jr  .  in  late  spring  of  1917.  With  the 
advent  of  World  War  I  he  was  on  the  hlch 
road  to  command  responsibility  when  he 
or¥;aiized  and  commanded  the  Twenty-third 
Machine  Gun  Battalion.  During  that  war 
he  rose  to  rank  of  temporary  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Soon  followed  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Siberia, 
thence  to  the  Philippines  again  and  HawaU. 
In  June  1922  be  completed  his  foreign  service 
and  (permazient  grade)  Major  Gillem  was 
•elected  for  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
Schjol  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Upon  gradua- 
tion he  had  anotber  tour  on  the  Mexican 
border.  The  Army  continued  Its  recognition 
of  hia  capabilities  woen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Army  War  College  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
upon  graduation  In  1926  he  was  assigned  as 
G-3  of  the  Third  Corps  Area  Headquarters 
m  Baltimore.  Md.  It  is  significant  that 
Major  GUlem.  who  was  to  become  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Arnaored  Force  during  World 
War  II.  even  at  tills  early  date  clearly  demon- 
■ttrtad  his  armored  ability,  for  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Army  board  which  drew  up 
the  original  plans  for  the  American  Armored 
Forces. 

From  1930  to  1935  he  served  as  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  remaining  on  this  as- 
itpaaaent  until  1935.  during  which  period  he 
developed  an  outstanding  ROTC  unit.  In 
June  1935  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oillem  became 
an  liutrtictor  In  tactics  at  the  InXantry 
School.  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga.  Many  of  our 
World  War  n  commanders  were  thankful 
that  they  had  a  course  In  tactics  under  Alvan 
C  GUlem.  Jr  .  during  the  4'2  years  he  was  In 
that  position 

January  IMO  saw  another  turning  point 
In  this  doiighboy's  career,  'or  at  that  time 
the    Army's   only    Infantry   light    tank   regi- 


ment, the  Sixty-sixth,  waa  reactivated  a« 
Fori  Bennlng  It  was  not  by  chance  that 
Col.  Alvan  C  Gillem  was  appointed  its  com- 
manding ofEcer.  for  e'en  then  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  out5tandlng  armored 
force  men  in  the  United  State?  In  February 
1941  Bripndier  General  GUlem  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Armored  Brigade  a  unit 
of  the  Second  Armored  Division,  and  In  .^nnl 
of  the  same  year  he  activated  and  assumed 
command  of  the  Third  Armored  Division. 
receiving  his  "second  star"  while  In  com- 
mand of  that  unit  In  July  1941.  Members 
of  that  division  will  tell  you  that  It  tras 
largely  the  training  received  under  his 
guidance  that  later  made  the  unit  famous  In 
Europe  as  the  "spearhead  division  '"  In 
January  1942  Ma.'or  General  Gillem  activated 
and  assumed  command  of  the  Second  Ar- 
mored Corps. 

While  the  n  Armored  Corps  was  partici- 
pating In  the  maneuvers  In  Carolina  during 
early  summer,  1942,  General  GUlem  was  se- 
lected as  commiinder  cf  the  new  desert  train- 
ing center,  Indlo,  Calif.  He  moved  the  corps 
headquarters  to  Camp  Young.  Calif.,  and 
planned  and  directed  the  first  large-scale 
desert  maneuvers  held  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Army,  where  most  of  the 
t.-oops  that  later  fought  in  Africa  received 
their  training  under  his  direction.  It  was 
on  his  reconunendatlon  that  the  desert 
training  center  was  subsequently  organized 
as  a  theater  of  operations  training  area.  In 
November  1942,  the  corps  headquarters 
moved  to  San  Jose.  Calif.,  where  It  func- 
tii-med  as  a  separate  ovpe  and  supervised 
the  training  of  units  on  the  west  coast  and 
prepared  alerted  units  for  overseas  duty  In 
the  Pacific  area. 

On  May  14.  1943.  General  GUlem  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  armored  force,  succeed- 
ing Lt.  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Dcvers.  with  head- 
quarters at  Port  Knox,  Ky.  Thus  Alvan  C. 
Gillem.  Jr..  became  responsible  for  the 
Army's  armored  units  JU5t  about  3  ^rears 
arter  he  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Army's  tank  regiment  and  Just  a  Uttle  over 
a  decade  after  he  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  that  established  original  plans 
for  the  Army's  armored  force. 

It  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1943.  that  Al- 
van C.  GlUem.  Jr  .  was  notified  of  his  as- 
signment to  command  the  XIII  Corps, 
succeeding  MaJ.  Gen.  Emil  P  Reinhardt  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Du  Pont,  Del.  In  this 
assignment  he  now  commanded  a  corps 
headquarters  on  the  ea^  cca^  which  served 
as  a  separate  corps  and  perfcrmed  a  misslcn 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  commanded  on  the 
west  coast. 

General  Glllem's  ability  as  an  administra- 
tor. Instructor,  planner,  and  trainer  were 
well  recognised  and  m  July  1944  he  was  given 
tiie  opportunity  to  shew  that  he  could  prac- 
tice what  he  preached  for  that  month  the 
corps  headquarters  moved  overseas.  The 
headquarters  remained  In  England  until 
September  1944.  processing  troops  to  the 
Continent,  when   It   went   to  Prance. 

On  November  8,  1944  XIII  Corps  became 
operational  In  Holland  and  the  180  days  of 
combat  history  it  gathered  from  tnen  until 
VE-day  Is  well  known  to  all.  General  GU- 
lem's  brilliance  as  a  tactician  was  vividly  dem- 
onstrated; he  was  as  clear  and  logical  ui  call- 
ing plajrs  on  the  field  of  battle  as  he  hud  been 
playing  quarterback  In  his  college  days.  The 
crashing  cf  the  Sie>^rled  Line  In  November 
1944 — the  assault  acrc.ss  the  Roer  River  on 
February  23.  1945.  and  the  resultant  10-day 
spectacular  dash  to  the  Rhine — the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  on  March  31 — that  relentless 
drive  eastward  which  cuiminated  in  the  corps' 
ep^earhead  reaching  the  Kbe  on  AprU  12  near 
Tangermunde,  Just  50  miles  from  Berlin — 
yes,  those  are  the  days  that  troops  cf  the 
Xl'I  Corps  will  never  forget.  And  Operation 
Kaput,  our  Battle  of  Klotze.  when  ue  vir- 
tually destroyed  the  entire  Nazi  crack  Von 
Clauscwitz  Armored  Division,  well,  that  bat- 


tle has  been  termed  by  military  experts  as  a 
perfect  military  operation.  Tes;  those  under 
GUlem  knew  they  were  guided  by  a  master 
tactician 

It  was  Juft  shortly  after  VE-day  that  his 
miehry  fighting  force  finished  its  World  War 
II  history,  for  then,  began  reden'.cyment.  It 
was  ioelcal  that  General  Gil! em  was  se'ected 
for  an  Important  role  in  the  Pacific  area,  and 
It  was  in  June  '45.  while  he  was  waitin^;  «t  the 
port  of  Le  Havre  with  his  headqu-rter-.  tr.at 
a  well-earned  reward  arrived — news  ci  that 
third  star  falling  to  his  shoulders. 

HeMkluarters  XTTI  Ccrp?  was  in  <*  we<r 
coast  fgtng  area  when  hostilities  ceased  m 
Japan,  and  the  corps  was  Inctiv.nted  Sep- 
tember 25.  1945.  Just  prior  tc  this  time,  how- 
ever. General  GUlem  relieved  General  Colllr^ 
as  commanding  general  of  the  VII  Corps  and 
In  so  doing  he  became  the  only  American 
general  of  World  War  n  to  command  three 
difT»*rent  corps. 

He  was  not  to  remain  In  the  States,  how- 
ever, for  a  very  long  period.  In  January  1945, 
General  Mau^hall,  while  serving  as  the  Presi- 
dent's special  envoy  in  Ch-na.  reques-.ed 
General  GUlem  as  Ms  executive.  Dtirlng 
General  Marshall's  absence  on  a  return  tc  the 
States.  Ge.neral  Giliem  directed  this  im-cr- 
tant  mission  In  China.  Later  he  assumed 
command  cf  the  United  States  Forces.  China 
Theater,  and  from  Oct  r-ber  1946  to  A;:ri'  1947 
he  served  In  Peiptng  as  United  States  Com- 
missior.er  and  also  commanding  general 
Peiping  Headquarters  Group. 

In  June  1947.  General  Gillejn  returned  to 
the  States  and  was  appointed  commanding 
general  Third  Army  w:th  headquarters  at 
Port  McPherson.  Ga  .  which  command  he  wiU 
relinquish  this  mcnth.  There  is  an  unusual 
point  about  his  present  station,  lor  this  is 
not  the  first  time  he  has  served  at  Fort 
McPherson.  It  is  unique  that  in  1910  Private 
Alvan  C.  Oillem.  Jr..  marched  guard  post  in 
front  of  the  house  where  Lt  Gen.  Alvan  C. 
GUlem  now  lives.  That  Is  definitely  a  record 
unduplicated  in  the  history  cf  the  Army. 
Dtirlng  his  service  as  commanding  general 
cf  the  Third  Army.  Alvan  C.  GUlem,  Jr.. 
as  usual,  has  performed  his  duues  lu  a  dis- 
tinguished manner,  and  the  mUltary  forces 
end  civilian  population  of  the  Southeast 
will  be  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

The  name  of  Gillem  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  mlhtary  history  of  these  United 
Slates:  his  grandfather  wss  a  Union  general 
in  the  War  Between  the  States.  hi5  father 
a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  his  sen  Alvan  C. 
GUlerr  II  is  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force. 
General  and  its.  Gillem  also  have  another 
son  Richard  D.,  age  16.  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  C    Daly. 

The  following  list  cf  medals  and  dscora- 
tlons  he  has  received  are  Just  a  slight  recog- 
nition cf  the  years  General  Gillem  has  de- 
voted to  his  country.  United  States — ^Dis- 
tingtilshed  Service  Medal  (v.ith  Oak  Leaf 
Cliister),  Legion  of  Merit.  Brcn;ie  Star.  Mexi- 
can Service,  Victory  WW-I,  N.-itionai  De- 
fense. American  Theater.  European  Tlieater 
f  three  Battle  Stars  i ,  Asiatic  Theater.  Victory 
VvW-ll.  German  Occupation  WW-II:  For- 
eign— Brazil:  Medal  for  Merit  (Commanders 
Degree).  France:  Legion  cf  Honor  and  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  Palm,  Netherlands:  Order 
cf  Orange  Nassav.  (Grand  Ofllcer);  Ru.>--j,iu: 
Order  of  Red  Banner,  First  Class  (three 
times) :  Belgium;  Order  of  Leopold  and  Croix 
de  Guene;  China:  Grand  Cordon,  Cloud  ana 
Banner.  Probably  the  greatest  decoration, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  as  he  leaves  the 
service,  he  goes  knowing  t/ at  sjucuymous 
with  GUlem  will  be  the  si.atement  "a  Job 
well  done,"  a  man  who  hus  never  made  &n 
enemy  but  is  blessed  with  friends  wherever 
he  goes  who  would  welcome  the  c;:portunity 
of  serving  under  or  as&cciatlng  with  Alvan 
C.  Gillem.  Jr  ,  again. 

Thus  on  August  31.  1950,  a  trUliant  mili- 
tary career  will  fce  brought  tc  a  close  as  Lt. 
Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem.  Jr ,  and  his  family 
drive  through  the  gates  of  Fort  McPherson 
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and  h«»d  wwt  for  San  Jom.  Calif  .  their  new 
booM.  HcrtnrtT.  doOng  the  Army  uniform 
for  a  clTilun  mult  doe«  not  bring  an  end  to 
tbe  story  of  "Vnn"  Olllem.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, only  another  chapter  U  ended  and 
a  new  one  «tart*d.  All  eyes  will  be  focused 
on  the  aerrica  he  wUl  continue  to  render 
t->  hla  country  aa  a  clTlUan.  There  ara 
•till  many  p«8C«  to  be  read  In  the  book  on 
tb«  career  of  Alran  Cullem  OUlem.  Jr. 

xm  Coara  Salctd  Ottxxv 
To  AiVAK  Ctni.rM  Onoxjf .  Jr  : 

ThoM  of  u»  who  jierved  In  the  unlta  that 
comprUed  the  xni  Corp*  feel  that  In  speak- 
ing for  ouraalvc*.  wo  also  echo  the  voice  of 
countleac  thooMnds.  when  we  ext«nd  our 
waimeat  greetings  to  you  and  yours  on  the 
0V«  of  yotir  retirement.  We  wish  for  your 
continued  success  In  your  new  venture — 
civilian  life.  Although  you  may  be  retiring 
from  active  military  life,  we  know  that  your 
stimulating  Influence  will  be  felt  In  the 
civilian  community  as  well  as  It  has  been  In 
•he  military,  for  Alvan  C  OUlem.  Jr  .  Is  more 
than  a  leader  of  soldiers,  he  la  a  leader  of 
men. 

To  expreas  our  feelings  about  you  In  a  few 
lines  Is  impossible,  not  even  pages  would 
suffice  to  let  you  know  of  the  esteem  we  hold 
for  you.  But  we  do  not  have  to  extoll  your 
merits,  yotir  record  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
we  know  this  new  chapter  In  your  career 
will  be  equally  outstanding.  To  have  been 
Msoclated  with  you  In  tbe  past  was  a  distinct 
honor  and  you  may  be  assured  that  we  will 
still   be   behind   you   In   the   future. 

Tactician,  leader,  counselor,  humanitarian, 
friend— yes.  these  and  many  more  charac- 
teristics, add  up  to  one — Alvan  Cullem 
Glllem.  Jr. 

Always  yo\irs. 

All  CoMTmoLLxas. 


Fort  Ruckman,  Nahant,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaACMCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
m-iih  to  include  a  letter  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

This  is  of  special  Interest  to  all  the 
people  in  the  town  of  Nahant,  Mass. 

It  reflects  the  long  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  townspeople  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  Fort  Ruckman  Military 
Reservation  to  the  community. 

The  Port  Ruckman  property,  no  longer 
needed  by  the  military,  will  provide  Na- 
hant with  space  to  expand  It  will  en- 
able the  town  to  proceed  with  a  projram 
of  public  improvements. 

This  letter  is  evidence  of  the  whole- 
hearted teamwork  that  made  possible 
this  happy  result; 

HorsK  or  RrpaEanrrATtvaii. 
CoMMrrrra  on  ExptNoiTtraES 

IN  TK«  EXXClTIVt  DepaBTMKNTS. 

Washington.  D    C.  August  i4.  I9i0. 
Hon.  Thomas  J   Lamx. 

House  Office  Buiiding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DK\a  CoNCuaaMAM  Lank:   I  noted  that  on 
Jul7  16,  liiO.  Public  Law  823  waa  signed  by 


the  President  of  the  United  State*;:  this  leg- 
islation transferred  Fort  Ruckman  to  the 
town  of  Nahant.  MaM.  I  know  that  thU 
successful  conclusion  to  your  very  meri- 
torious efforU  In  thl^  regard  roust  be  most 
pleasing  to  you.  I  suppose  that  very  few 
ever  think  about  the  amount  of  work,  the 
many  conferences,  the  staff  discussions, 
checking  and  rechecklng  that  underlie  the 
paiaage  of  an  act  of  this  nature. 

Baring  worked  closely  with  you  on  this 
project  which  you  found  very  necessary  for 
your  district.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
commend  you  on  the  Industry  and  persever- 
ance that  marked  your  work  In  seeking  this 
legislation.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  but 
for  your  efforts — and  at  many  times  It  ap- 
peared moat  difficult — Fort  Ruckman  would 
not  have  been  transferred  to  the  town  of 
Nahant. 

Nahvit  Is  to  t»e  congratulated,  also,  on 
their  public  awareness  In  seeking  this  type 
of  legislation  and  actively  enlisting  your  aid. 
In  this  mutual  collaboration  we  see  the  leg- 
islation which  resulted  In  Public  Law  623. 

Public  Law  623  and  the  many  other  worth- 
while legislative  measures  you  have  spon- 
sored have  demonstrated  the  high  caliber 
of  representation  In  Congress  enjoyed  by 
your  district. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  A.  Kxnnedt. 


Charles  Pinckney,  Constitution  Maker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CAROLI.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  giving  special  study  to 
the  lives  and  contributions  of  our  found- 
ing fathers,  with  particular  reference  to 
South  Carohna's  native  sons.  I  now  in- 
vite your  attention  to  Charles  Pinckney, 
who  probably  supplied  more  original 
work  in  making  the  Constitution  than 
did   any   other   individual. 

When  Charles  Pinckney  presented  his 
strangely  obscure  plan  of  government  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  he  did 
not  offer  a  hastily  contrived  scheme. 
This  brilliant  student  of  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  politics  had  long  been  painfully 
a'  are  that  if  his  country  were  not  to  die 
in  embryo,  stronger  bonds  of  union  had 
to  be  forged.  He  was  one  of  the  Itrst  men 
in  America,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  re- 
alize the  general  futility  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  He  was  to  labor  unceas- 
ingly to  improve  or  remove  this  feeble 
compact. 

Born  in  1757  in  Charlestown  "Charles- 
ton', S.  C.  Pinckney  from  his  earliest 
years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  breed- 
ing", wealth,  and  leisure.  He  made  the 
most  of  them.  While  still  in  his  teens 
he  was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina 
Bar.  In  1779  he  was  elected  to  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives.  Five 
yectn  later  he  became  a  delegate  to  the 
Concress  oi  the  Confederation,  and  w\s 
reelected  in  1785  and  1786.  In  the  Con- 
gress. Pinckney  at  once  became  a  recog- 
nized chunpion  of  stronger  government. 
When  New  Jersey,  in  October  of  1785, 
threatened  to  desert  the  Confederation, 


ConRre.<;s  delegated  a  committee  of  three, 
including  the  youthful  South  Carolin- 
ian, to  plead  ttefore  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature the  cause  of  cohesion. 

Signiiicantly.  Pickney  was  chosen 
spokesman  for  the  emissaries:  and  on 
March  13.  1786.  he  delivered  an  address, 
pregnant  with  evidence  of  political 
genius  and  foreshadowing  the  general 
structure  of  the  Con.stitution,  before  the 
northern  legislature.  He  pointed  out 
that— 

When  these  States  united,  convinced  of 
the  Inability  of  each  to  support  a  separate 
svstem  and  that  their  protection  and  exist- 
ence depended  on  their  union,  policy  as  well 
as  prudence  dlcUted  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing one  general  and  efficient  government, 
which,  while  It  protected  and  secured  the 
whole,  left  to  the  several  States  those  rights 
of  Internal  sovereignty  which  U  was  not  nee-  • 
e^sary  to  delegate  and  which  could  be  exer- 
cised without  Injury  to  the  Federal  author- 
ity. If  New  Jersey  conceives  herself  op- 
pressed under  the  present  confederation, 
let  her  through  her  delegates  In  Congress, 
state  to  them  the  oppression  she  complains 
of,  and  urge  the  calling  of  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  rendering  it  more  adequate  for  the 
ends  for  which  It  was  Instituted;  In  this  con- 
stitutional mode  of  application  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  her  meeting  with  all  the  sup- 
port and  attention  she  can  wish.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  It  Is  the  only  true 
and  radical  remedy  for  our  public  defects, 
and  shall  with  pleasure  assent  to  and  sup- 
port any  measure  of  that  kind  which  may  be 
Introduced  while  I  continue  a  member  of 
that  body. 

The  patent  cogency  of  these  remarta 
dissipated  all  disaffection,  and  thus  A 
South  Carolinian  precluded  a  northern 
rebellion.  The  Federal  compact,  for  the 
time  at  least,  remained  intact. 

Two  months  later  Pinckney  again 
sounded  the  call  for  a  virile  union.  He 
asserted  before  the  Congress  that — 

It  Is  necessary  to  Inform  the  States  of  our 
condition.  Congress  must  be  Invested  with 
greater  powers,  or  the  Federal  Government 
must  fall.  It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  for  Con- 
gress either  to  appoint  a  convention  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  requisition  to  call  on  the 
States  for  such  powers  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  administer  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  Pinck- 
ney was  the  most  resourceful  and  coura- 
geous member  of  that  group  in  the 
struggle  to  strengthen  the  Union. 

On  May  29.  shortly  after  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  had  commenced  of- 
ficial operations,  and  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Virs^inia  Resolu- 
tions. Charles  Pinckney  submitted  his 
own  plan  of  union.  It  was  at  once  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  On  July  24  the  young  states- 
mans  propositions  were  discharged  from 
consideration  by  the  Commute?  of  the 
Whole  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
IX'lail. 

The  Pinckney  plan  was  not  debated  on 
the  floor,  of  the  Convention,  nor  was  it 
discusstKl  in  the  Commute.-'  of  the  Whole. 
It  was  evidently  considered,  however,  by 
the  Commutee  of  Detail:  Professors 
Jameson  and  McLaughlin  in  the  early 
1900  s  discovered  documents  .supporting 
the  latter  view.    At  no  Lme  during  tbe 
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Convention  did  any  member  s<ive  Pinck- 
ney allude  to  the  South  Carolinian's 
plan.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  this 
strange  silence  stemmed  from  a  cenera.1 
feeUnL;  of  resentment  that  on"  so  young 
as  Pinckney  should  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  submit  a  plan  of  eovernment 
In  competition  with  the  ofTcnnzs  of  the 
more  mature  and  better-known  dele- 
gates. 

Curiously  enough,  little  interest  cen- 
tered about  Lhe  Pinckney  plan  until  1818, 
when  John  Qu:ncy  Adams,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  discovered,  while  collect- 
ing Convention  documents  for  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal  or  Convention  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  Pinckney  plan  wns 
missing.  Adams  thereupon  requested 
Pinckney.  still  alive  in  South  Carouna.  lo 
funikh  him  with  a  copy  of  the  latter  s 
•eheme.  Pinckney  replied  immediately, 
asserting  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
four  or  five  rough  drafts  of  his  plan,  and 
although  he  was  not  certain  which  was 
a  true  copy,  he  would  send  the  one  he 
believed  to  be  such.  When  Adams  pub- 
lished this  draft  a.s  representing  the 
original  plan,  a  ccnirovei-sj-  that  has  yet 
to  be  stilled  was  bom. 

Some  scholars  accepted  without  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  Adams' 
draft;  a  few  others  Immediately  enter- 
tained grave  doubts.  James  Madison. 
for  one.  asserted  positively  that  the  diaft 
submitted  by  Pinckney  to  Adams  was 
not  a  copy  of  the  plan  presented  by  the 
former  to  the  Federal  Convention  In 
the  Adams'  draft,  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  be  by  vote  of 
the  people.  Pinckney.  however,  while  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  strongly-  sup- 
ported election  by  the  Slate  legislatures. 
Further,  and  conclusive,  proof  that  the 
two  drafts  were  not  identical  in  content 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  Pinckney  wrote 
to  Madison  on  March  28,  1789,  wherein 
the  former  inquired: 

Are  you  not  abundantly  ccnvinced  that 
the  theoretic  nonsense  of  an  election  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  people.  In  the 
first  Instance,  la  cl3arly  and  practically 
wrong;  •  •  •  and  that  the  legislatures 
are  the  only  proper  Judges  of  who  ought  to 
be  elected? 

Further  proof  that  the  pa.ssage  of  30 
years  has  dulled  Piiickney's  memory  lies 
in  the  fact  that  both  the  alleged  plan 
and  the  trammittal  letter  furnished 
Adams  in  1818  were  written  upon  paper 
watermarked  Russel  k  Co.,  1797.  The 
purponed  draft  was  apparently  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
taO  submitted  on  August  6.  1787.  albeit 
somewhat  altered  and  emtjellished. 
Ihen,  too.  Professors  Jameson  and  Mc- 
Laughlin, shortly  after  the  turn  of  ti^e 
century,  fouad  among  the  James  Wilson 
Papers  extracts  from,  and  outline  of. 
the  original  Pinckney  plan.  The  ideas 
expressed  in  these  documents  were  al- 
most totally  at  variance  with  the  1818 
draft. 

Desptte  the  loss  of  the  plan,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  from  available  au- 
thentic documents,  that  Pinckneys 
scheme  was  to  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  pro- 
posed not  mere  amendments  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  real  government  and 


one,  at  least  In  some  particulars,  en- 
dowed with  powers  and  authority. 

Professor  Jameson  proved  that  19  or  20 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Pinck- 
ney plan  which  were  not  embodied  in 
the  Vmjinia  Resolutions  as  adopted  wers 
to  be  found  in  the  definitive  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail  "Taken  together," 
he  states,  "they  constitute  a  noteworthy 
ccritrlbution."  Upon  McLaughlin's  dis- 
covery- of  an  authentic  outline  of  the 
Pinckney  plan,  the  number  of  pro\'isions 
in  the  Constitution  directly  trj.ccable 
to  Pincioiry  was  increa.5ed  to  31  or  32. 
McLaughlin  caution^  that — 

It  rr;u3T  net  b«  assuir.ed  that  we  know  all 
tha*:  Pinckney  thus  contrlbut«l  to  the  fabric 
of  the  Conrtltutlcn.  We  knew  very  defi- 
nitely the  nature  of  his  recommendatlon.s, 
we  know  that  some  of  them  found  formuia- 
ticn  m  the  Continental  Congress,  and  we 
know  that  many  of  them  were  finally  em- 
berc'ed  in  the  Constitution:  but  there  were 
doubtless  some  other  propositlcns  that  like- 
wise found  permanence  In  the  work  cf  the 
Convention.  If  mere  assert.on  based  en 
analoey  and  general  probabUlty  were  worth 
while,  other  portions  on  the  Constitution 
might  be  pointed  to  a?  coming  from  tbe 
ingenious  and  con^dent  ycung  statesman 
from  Scuth  Carolina. 

In  1911  Max  Farrand.  noted  constitu- 
tional authority,  printed  a  reconstruc- 
tion cf  Pinckney's  plan,  based  upon  the 
afore-m?nt:oned  dccumcnts.  Some  of 
the  more  important  previsions  of  the 
project  are  the  following: 

The  Stile  of  this  government  shall  be  The 
United  States  cl  America,  and  the  legtsia- 
tive.  executive  and  judiciary  powers  shail  be 
separate  and  distinct 

The  Legislature  shall  consist  of  i-«„  dis- 
tinct Branches — a  Seuate  a::d  a  H^use  of 
Delegates,  each  of  which  shall  have  a  Nega- 
tive on  the  ether,  and  shall  be  stiled  tha 
U  S.  In  Congress  «— gmhiad. 

The  Hou^e  cf  £>elegatca  to  be  elected  by  the 
State  Legialatures.  and  to  conaist  cf  one 
lAember  for  every  thousand  Inhabi- 
tants. 3  5  cf  Blacks  Included. 

The  Members  oi  S.  &  H.  D.  shall  each  have 
one  Vote,  and  ahail  be  paid  cut  cf  the  ccm- 
mon  Treasury    •     •     •. 

Sach  House  shall  appoint  Its  own  Speaker 
and  oUier  Officers,  and  setUe  Its  own  Rules 
or  Proceedings:  but  neither  the  Senate  nor 
H.  D.  chaU  hare  the  power  to  adjourn  fcr 

more  than Days  without  the  Ccnsent 

cX  both     •     •      V 

It  shall  t)e  his  I  the  President's)  Duty  to 
Inform  the  Legi^U'.ure  (at  every  sesficn)  of 
the  condition  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  may  respect  his  Department — to  recom- 
mend Matters  to  their  Consideration  (such 
as  shail  appear  to  him"  to  concern  their  good 
government,  welfare  and  prosj^erlty)  •  •  • 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  La-ws  cf  the 
u.  s.   •    •    •. 

He  shall,  by  Virtue  of  his  Office,  be  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Land  Forces  cf  tJ.  S. 
and  Admiral  of  their  Navy. 

He  shall  have  Power  to  convene  the  Leeia- 
lattire  on  extracrdlnary  occasions — to  pro- 
rogue them,  (When  they  cannot  agree  as  to 
the  time  cf  their  adjournment  t     •     •     •. 

Each  State  retains  its  Rights  not  ex- 
pressly delegated     •     •     •. 

The  S  &  H.  D.  In  C.  Assembled  shall  have 
the  exciu.<5ive  power  cf  rating  and  causing 
public  Taxes  to  be  levied     •     •     *. 

These  provisions.  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent, constituted  one  of  the  "most  useful 
documents'"  used  in  the  fashioning  of 
America's  great  charter.  Pinckney's 
contribution,  moreover,  was  not  limited 
to  the  supplying  of  such  basic  pillars  of 


the  Constitution.  On  June  25.  1787.  he 
delivered  one  of  the  most  memorable 
speeches  of  the  entire  Convention. 
"With  the  exception  of  those  by  Madison 
and  Wilscn.  no  such  powerful,  eloquent, 
and  brilliant  contribution  had  been 
made."  Whereas  the  defcjates  up  to  this 
time  hcd  t)een  centered  on  pro\incial 
Lsues.  Pmckney  injected  a  rineins  note 
of  Americanism.  He  spoke  cf  a  new 
extensive  country  containing  within  it- 
self lhe  materials  of  forming  a  Govern- 
ment capable  of  extencir5g  to  its  citizens 
all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  capable  of  making  them  happy 
at  homo.'  "  It  was  this  that  comprised^ 
••  'the  great  end  of  a  RepubUcan  form  of* 
Government.'  " 

Until  now.  it  had  been  painfully  true 
that— 

whenever  a  delegate  had  thought  It  necessary 
to  support  an  opinion  by  historical  examples, 
he  had  referred  to  the  republics  and  con- 
federacies c*  earlier  limes,  or  to  the  Br:tish 
Government.  Plcckiiey  brought  th.e  mind 
of  the  convention  back  to  Axnerica  and  em- 
phasised the  unique  situation  of  its  pecpie. 
He  would  not  break  with  the  past,  yet  wculd 
found  a  goTemrrent  adopted  to  the  wants 
of  a  new  ccuntry  and  a  ceT  nation.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  convention  became 
IdentLSed  later  with  the  administration  of 
the  national  gove-nment,  the  plan  cf  which 
they  were  now  !ormiag.  but  to  them  there 
was  uo  Americaa  history  in  the  s^nse  m 
which  these  words  are  now  uaderstAX)d.  The 
government  they  were  forming  would  be  an 
experiment,  and  the  pecpie  were  yet  to  prcre 
It  adminisrrable.  Pinckney's  speech  was. 
■'her'rore.  the  more  remarkable  becatise  erf 
Its  American  tone.  It  is  usual  u^  speak  cf 
Hamilton's  speech  to  the  ccnvcr.tion  as  one 
that  raised  the  minds  cf  its  mem'oers  to  a 
clearer  concept  of  the  unique  situation  of 
the  American  people,  and  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  gcvernment  should  be  formed  adapted 
to  such  a  country  as  ours.  Hamilton  net 
only  believed  that  the  British  Constitution 
was  the  best'  in  existence,  tut  he  wished  It 
copied  as  closely  as  possible  in  America. 
Pinck:iey  acknowledged  its  excellence,  but 
showed  with  larger  wisdom  that  It  was  not 
adapted  to  the  American  people.  Frcm  tha 
time  Pinckney  spoke,  and  only  a  fragment 
of  his  speech  is  preserved,  the  nr.embe: .  must 
hare  been  persuaded.  If  any  were  yet  in  doubt 
that  the  Constitution  which  thev  were  mak- 
ing must  he  American  In  character. 

To  one  biographer  of  Pinckney  it 
would  seem,  m  summing  up  hi5  roi'^  a  = 
an  author  cf  America's  basi:  la\v  "nc: 
improbable  that  he  •  Pinckney i  had  a 
larger  share  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  ccn- 
tent  of  the  finished  Ccnstituticn.  '  Con- 
stitutionalist Charlss  Warren.  'whUe  not 
quite  so  fuLsome  m  his  praise  ass:?rt?d 
unequivocabiy  that  Fmckney  was  one  of 
the  "ten  men  who  stood  out  as  chiefly 
resFKjnsible  for  the  form  which  the  Con- 
stitution finally  took." 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  Pinckney's 
talents.  Warren  considered  him  a  man 
of  "extreme  ability."  Bethea  declared 
that  "it  is  doubtful  whether  South  Caro- 
lina has  ever  produced  a  statesman  v.-h3 
held  so  many  offices  of  honor  and  ti'ust. 
or  one  who  filled  them  with  more  credit 
and  satisfaction  to  the  State."  Delc-ate 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Governor 
of  his  State  several  times  over.  United 
States  Senator  as  well  as  Representative. 
Pinckney's  record  as  a  public  servant  is 
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one  of  the  most  distlnjailshed  in  the  an- 
BAli  of  this  Nation.  Yet  his  contnbu- 
tloos.  especially  those  rendered  in  the 
dnifUng  of  the  Constitution,  have  re- 
matned  generally  obscured.  Why.  we 
may  ask.  has  not  his  part  as  Constitu- 
tioa^inaker  been  trumpeted  down  the 
corridor*  of  time?  There  arc  a  number 
oi  likely  reasons. 

^rst.  Pindcney  wa5  one  of  the  very 
younxest  mefliben  of  the  Federal  Con- 
▼enUon.  His  dden  might  well  have 
bcm  so  repelled  by  the  bnlUance  and 
a>giejslveness  of  the  youthful  statesman 
tbat  they  deliberately  belittled  his 
achieremeota.  Saooodly.  he  thouKht 
and  worked  independently :  in  fashioning 
his  plan  he  did  not  collaborate  w;th  his 
fellow  fWnr^f*^  In  the  third  place,  he 
presented  Ills  draft,  not  in  the  name  of 
his  State  'as  did  Edmund  Randolph  with 
the  Viminia  Resolutions  • .  but  as  his  own 
exdus-ve  conmbuiion.  as  it  was 

There  are  yet  other  possible  explana- 
t'.ons  The  records  of  the  Convention 
were  imperfectly  kept;  of  particular  im- 
portance is  the  fact  :hat  the  disposition 
of  his  plan  by  the  Commitiee  of  Detail 
remains  a  mysten'  Moreover,  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Pinckney  plan  has  never 
been  found.  A  sixth  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral Ignorance  is  found  in  the  bias  and 
Jealousy  of  many  so-called  authorities. 
Finally,  while  South  Carolina  has  l)een 
making  history,  she  has  let  other  Sutes 
write  it. 

For  many  years,  there  was  some  con- 
ftisioo  as  to  where  Charles  Pinckney  was 
burled.  All  doubt  has  now  been  removed 
as  to  the  restmg  place  of  this  distin- 
guished South  Carolinian.  Recently. 
tteowh  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Thornwell 
Jacobs,  a  memorial  tablet  was  unveiled 
at  the  tomb  of  Charles  Pinckney  in  St. 
Philip's  Churchjard.  Charleston.  S.  C. 


The  Negro  Queition  Without  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  KOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowmg  address 
delivered  at  Amerika  Haus.  Berlm.  Ger- 
man}'. June  29.  1950.  by  Oeorge  Schuyler, 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier : 
Thi  Nicao  QuESTiow  Withoct  Pbopacanda 

In  th«  Tlclous  propaganda  campaign  of  lies 
•xtd  dlstortiona  to  which  ungrateful  totali- 
tarian slarv  ttatM  hav«  aubjected  the  United 
States  of  America  (which  aaved  them  from 
Hitiart.  the  treatment  of  tea  Negro  citlaena 
bas  bMD  held  up  as  a  horrible  illuatratloa  of 
tba  vaakneaa  and  failure  of  democracy 

TtM  prostitute  press  and  radio  of  the  Com- 
ntintot  camorra  have  presented  a  picture  ot 
Mc^ro  eslMcnce  in  America  so  fantastic,  so 
false,  so  eoDtrarr  to  tha  facu  of  bis  every- 
day life  In  the  4S  States  aa  to  be  unrecog- 
ntxable  by  anyone  tamlUar  with  the  Nation. 
Thsa  atereotype  u  so  groteeque  as  to  t>e  at 
one*  amualng  and  deptorable.  One  must 
quMUon  the  IntelUgence  and  taiegrlty  of 
iho  ao  readUy  bellCTt  tt. 


Actually,  the  progreaalve  improvement  of 
Interracial  reUtlons  in  the  United  States  Is 
the  most  flattering  of  the  many  examples  of 
the  superiority  of  the  free  American  civiliza- 
tion over  the  soul-shackling  reactlonlsm  of 
totalitarian  reelmes.  It  Is  thU  capacity  for 
change  and  adjustment  inherent  In  the  sys- 
tem of  individual  Initiative  and  decentralued 
authority  to  which  we  must  attribute  the 
unprecedented  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tiooai  progress  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
StatM. 

The  chattel  slave  system,  or  any  sHve  sys- 
tem. U  not  inherent  In  caplt.allsm  which  for 
growth  directly  depends  upon  pleasing  the 
consumer  and  Increasing  his  purchasing 
power:  whatever  Its  flaws,  the  history  of 
capltal'sm  is  one  of  constant  mass  Improve- 
ment that  everyone  can  ace. 

During  Americas  225  years  of  legalized 
chattel  slavery.  10.000.000  African.^  were 
broupht  to  the  plantations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Because  they  represented  eco- 
nomic value  to  their  masters,  every  effort  was 
made  to  preserve  their  health  and  produc- 
tivity as  long  aa  possible.  This  should  be 
c  iitra.',ted  with  the  slave  sy&tsm  of  Soviet 
Kii;<^ia  which  from  1930  onward  continually 
has  held  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  vic- 
tims m  servitude  under  conditions  so  savage 
and  heartless  that  millions  have  died  from 
mistreatment.  Having  no  Individual  eco- 
nomic value,  these  unfortunates  have  been 
and  are  being  worked  to  death  with  calcu- 
lated ruthlessness.  Whereas  today  the  slave 
sysiem  of  Soviet  Russia  has  become  s<i  essen- 
tial to  Its  economy  that  It  grows  more  exten- 
sive ye.^r  by  year,  the  chattel  slave  system  of 
capitalism  lias  been  long  since  abolished. 
Soviet  Russia  after  30  years  has  twice  as  many 
slaves  ss  were  brought  to  all  the  Americas  In 
225  years.  Even  war  prisoners  have  been 
forced  Into  slavery  and  so  many  have  died  In 
Soviet  labor  camps  that  1.000.000  Germans 
and  400.000  Japanese  are  "missing";  and  up 
to  date  the  S«ivlet  Government,  unable  to 
produce  them,  ha.s  been  forced  Into  the  ridi- 
culous denial  that  they  ever  existed'  By  con- 
trast, the  United  States  has  repatriated  all 
of  Its  war  prisoners  and  the  prisons  of 
America  contain  only  141.000  inmates — 
among  them  no  political  prisoners. 

Prom  1861  to  1865  the  United  States  fought 
a  bloody  clvU  war  in  which  200.000  Negroes 
Joined  to  settle  the  Issue  of  chattel  slavery. 
By  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 5.000.000  Negro  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated. By  the,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  tliey  became  full-fledged  cit- 
izens of  the  Republic,  along  with  the  half- 
million  already  free.  During  the  Civil  War. 
there  was  no  uprising  of  the  Negro  slaves  nor 
molestation  of  the  white  women  and  children 
left  behind  by  their  men.  One  can  well 
imagine  what  conditions  would  i)e  In  Soviet 
Rusala  and  Its  satellites  if  their  enslaved  mil- 
lions were  suddenly  freed. 

In  1865  over  90  percent  of  the  Negroes  were 
totally  llllternte.  Today  practically  all  can 
read  and  wrUe  except  In  remote  rural  areas. 
In  some  places,  like  New  York  City,  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  literates  U  higher  than 
that  of  the  whites. 

In  1865.  not  over  a  score  of  Negroes  had 
graduated  from  colleges  and  universities. 
Today  over  7.000  Negroes  graduate  from  col- 
leges and  universities  each  year.  The  total 
graduated  since  1912  Is  80.000  The  total 
which  has  attended  college  U  650.000. 

All  of  the  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learn  Uig  for  Negroes  In  the  States  of  the 
former  Confederacy  were  established  by  white 
people  wtu>  taught  in  them  and  hnanclally 
supported  thsm.  Alongside  these  are  the  col- 
leges and  unlverslttss  controlled  and  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation.  It  Is  Inconceiva- 
ble that  thU  could  have  happened  In  the 
Bouth  if  the  racial  hatred  which  has  been 
represented  as  characteristic  there  had  ob- 
tained la  any  marked  degree. 


Today  there  are  70.000  Negroes  In  Amer- 
ican colleges,  or  proportionately  a  greater 
number  than  In  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  82.500  out  of  a  population  of  50.000,000 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  almost  hopefully 
prophesied  that  the  American  Negro  would 
soon  become  extinct  because  of  disease.  In 
1950  the  life  expectancy  Is  60  years,  or  only 
7  years  less  than  the  whltea.  This  amaz- 
ing health  progress  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  race  hatred  been  aa  prevalent  as 
reported. 

During  the  1930"s  the  Federal  Government 
constructed  150.000  dwelling  units;  and  al- 
thou><h  Negroes  were  only  10  percent  of  the 
population,  they  got  50.000  of  these  units. 
In  1900  only  1"  percent  of  Negro  nonfarm 
homes  were  owned.  In  1947.  the  figure  was 
over  34  percent,  in  1940.  Negroes  dwelling 
in  cities  (half  their  p<?pulatlon>  owned  over 
500.0CO,  homes.  In  19?0  these  homes  had  a 
median  value  of  $6,377. 

Over  2.500  Negro-owned  dwellings  In  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Washington  alone  were 
worth  from  $10,000  to  $1.S.OOO:  whUe  850  were 
valued  from  $15,000  to  $20,030  or  over  Such 
well-being  could  scarcely  obtain  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  terror. 

Evidence  of  the  eagerness  of  the  American 
Nation  to  bring  the  Negro  population  up  to 
the  national  level  of  enlightenment  was  the 
establishment  In  18S7  of  the  Freedman's  Bu- 
rea  which  soon  had  623  schools  with  15.248 
Negro  pupils.  By  1900.  there  were  1.539.507 
Negro  pupils  In  public  elementary  schools — 
514  percent  of  the  jotal  Negro  population 
of  school  age.  By  1920.  this  enrollment  was 
2.000.000.  and  today  It  Is  two  and  one-quar- 
ter million. 

In  1910  there  were  5.000  Negro  high-school 
students;  In  1950  there  are  300.000.  and  the 
annual  total  of  Negro  high-school  graduates 
l3  40.000.  In  1910  there  were  42  public  high 
schools  In  the  South  and  by  1930  this  had 
grown  to  2.5C0. 

In  1900.  the  dally  attendance  was  33  per- 
cent, whereas  today  It  Is  80  percent. 

A  Jewish  philanthropist,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald.  established  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 
in  1912.  By  1932  this  fund  had  spent  a  total 
of  128.500.000  and  helped  erect  5.000  MtaOl 
buildings  In  the  South.  Negroes  themMlrw 
contributed  $4,725,871. 

The  tot  »1  value  of  Negro  school  property  In 
the  South  was.  In  1940.  $79,250.  The  total 
value  In  1948  was  $129,000,000. 

In  1900  the  total  expenditure  per  pupU 
wss  $*.50  for  whiles  and  »1  50  for  ^e^^roe3;  in 
1948  It  was  $139  49  for  whites  and  $76.45  for 
Negroes.  In  1904  for  each  dollar  whites  re- 
ceived, Negroes  got  50  cents  In  1948  for 
each  dollar  whites  received.  Negroes  got  71 
cents. 

WhUe  southern  Negro  teachers  generally  do 
not  get  as  much  pay  as  southern  white  teach- 
ers, salaries  have  been  equalled  In  very 
many  States  and  communities,  thanks  to 
legal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  and 
to  the  unprejudiced  attitude  of  the  courts. 

In  1947  13  percent  of  all  Ncgross  in  the 
United  States  had  completed  secondary 
school  while  5  percent  or  650.000  had  at- 
tended college. 

Much  of  the  stimulus  for  the  drive  to  edu- 
cate the  American  Negro  came  from  white 
capltall.sts  like  the  aforementioned  Julius 
Rosenwald  Following  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  there  were  few  Negroes  capable  of  teach- 
ing school  so  northern  white  missionaries 
and  ofltccrs  of  the  victorious  Union  Army  set 
up  schools  and  did  the  teaching. 

The  Slater  Fund  was  established  by  cap- 
italists and  from  1910  to  1930  contributed 
$250,000  for  salaries  for  teachers  In  county 
training  schools  In  the  Southern  States  This 
fund  was  administered  by  James  H.  Dillard. 
a  Southern  white  man. 

The  Jeannes  Fund  was  established  by 
American  capitalists  and  was  also  Ubed  to 
pay  Net;ro  teachsrs  in  Southern  rural  areas 
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beginning  in  1906  It  was  a.'so  aided  by  a 
Southern  white  man.  Dr  Jackson  Davis  of 
Virginia.  This  pattern  of  rural  education 
was  later  copied  for  white  rural  schools  and 
for  similar  schoois  In  foreign  lands.  There 
arc  DOW  500  Jeannes  teadien  In  a^i  many 
1908.  a  total  cf  12  407 
have  served  in  803  coun- 
ties. In  1937  these  teachers  started  a  fund 
•s  an  expression  <a  ^preciatlon  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Randolph,  tbe  first  Jeannes  teacher. 
It  now  totals  $50  000  Here,  too,  we  see  evi- 
dence of  the  progressive  liberalism  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  fact  that  In  1912  the  Jeanr>es 
Fund  paid  92  percent  of  the  Jeannes  teachers 
whereas  95  percent  are  now  paid  otit  of  the 
public  treastffles. 

Further  evidence  cf  the  interest  of  much- 
maligned  whites  In  aiding  these  luickward 
people,  was  the  establishment  in  1398  of 
the  Conference  for  Education  In  the  South. 
Then  in  1902  the  Hockefellers  set  up  the 
General  Education  Beard  which  has  ex- 
pended 40  percent  of  it*  money  to  advance 
Ifegro  education. 

Following  that,  in  1915  to  1916.  came  the 
Phelps-Stckes  Fund  headed  by  Thomas  Je«se 
Jones.  Many  other  organizations  have  been 
extremely  helpXul.  such  as  the  Southern  So- 
ciolagieai  CoDgreas.  the  Southern  UnlTersity 
Race  CoDunlssloe.  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
which  provides  libraries,  the  TlfC.\  ar.d 
TWCA.  and  for  the  last  quarter  century  the 
United  States  Office  of  Kducatloo.  Without 
the  help  cf  all  these  groups.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  make  the  p^og- 
r«a  that  has  been  made  la  Negro  education. 

The  stereotype  of  the  poverty-stricken 
American  Negro  is  also  paraded  by  the  to- 
talitarian propagandists  as  an  Ulustratlcn  of 
the  failure  of  democracy.  The  facts  are  so 
at  variance  with  this  fiction  as  to  l>e  laugh- 
able. There  are.  It  la  true,  millions  of  poor 
Negroes  ss  there  are  millions  of  poor  whites. 
but  what  is  regarded  as  poverty  In  the  United 
aiatBS  is  called  prosperity  by  workers  else- 
where. Steadily,  for  the  last  50  years,  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  economic  gulf  be- 
twesii  the  Kegroes  and  whitea  h.'.s  t>een 
narrowtng.  WhUe  white  America  j  gen- 
erally have  greater  income  than  their  eoi- 
cred  brethren.  It  Is  cause  for  reflectlop 
that  12  9  percent  of  whites  and  14  per- 
cent of  Negroes  make  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
a  year:  that  1.1  percent  oC  ttm  whites  and 
0J2  percent  of  the  Negroes  make  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  a  year,  while  only  0.8 
percent  of  the  whites  ar.d  0  2  percent  of 
the  Negroes  make  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  an- 
nually. It  la  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  Ne- 
groes that  they  h;ive  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time  achieved  such  economic  well-being 
but  It  also  Indicates  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  wiiite  majority  to  enable  tliem  to 
do  so.  Comi>ared  to  the  economic  condition 
of  minorities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  American  Megro  is  enviable.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  over  1.000.000  a.-^  m«nbcrs 
of  American  latwr  unions,  receive  Identical 
allowances,  work  conditions.  Job  se- 
/,  and  paid  vacations  with  their  white 
fellow  workers,  depending  on  skill  and 
seniority.  Two-thirds  of  the  American  Ne- 
groes being  agricultural  and  domestic  work- 
ers, this  Is  a  very  high  percentage  of  Negro 
workers  In  industry.  It  Is  lamentably  true 
that  a  score  of  prominent  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States  stUl  esdude  Negroes  or 
In  several  ways  discriminate  against  them. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  la£t  3 
years  six  of  these  unions  have  adjusted 
their  attitude  and  admit  colored  workers  to 
their  membership.  This  is  Just  another  ex- 
ample ot  the  growing  racial  UberalLsm. 

Wherever  Negro  and  white  workers  belong 
to  the  same  unions,  they  meet  together, 
strike  tO|;ether,  whether  North  or  South,  and 
this  occiuilous  no  surpru»«;  whatever  to  those 


r.\inillar  with  American  life.  Many  of  the^e 
U;.ions.  predom:;-  .■.■..}  white,  have  elected 
Negro  offi<"tr=  T..;'  couid  scarcely  happen 
In  tm  atir.  ;-.  ..' .-  t  terror  ar.d  repression. 
Parentbeticaily,  cr.: .  m  cemccratic  countries 
are  lab'T  u;..  -^  ;.  e.  Z-m  re  the  h  :rr  rs 
to  which  workers  m  the  £•  viet  Union  are 
subjected  no  one  ever  hears  of  a  strike  tiiere 
nor  even  a  public  disagreement,  which  is 
certainly  ominotis. 

American  Kegrrses  own  13  banks,  74  credit 
unions,  and  aeorc*  of  ccoperative  societies. 
They  own  over  MDOO  retail  business  estab. 
lishinents,  30  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  304  instxrance  compantee  In  1947  the 
52  leading  Negro  liisursnce  companies  had 
total  assets  of  $94,639,376  and  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  insuraiices  m  force  in  27  States  ind 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  this.  American  Negroes 
(mostly  In  the  Southern  States  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  resides*  own  12  336.- 
794  acres  cf  farm  land  which  represents 
19.000  square  miles,  or  an  area  much  largo' 
than  the  Netherlands  There  are  186.315 
Negro  farm  ow-aers;  the  farms  areraglng 
78J  acres.  Last  year  some  Negro  famters 
In  the  South  grossed  as  much  as  $175X00. 

As  of  today.  American  Necroes  own  nearly 
8CC.0OO  hemes  and  this  proportlcn  of  hOHM 
owners  approximates  that  of  the  American 
whites.  Indeed.  American  Nesroes  them- 
selves through  their  own  buUders.  arctii- 
tects.  and  financial  institutions  have 
erected  over  25.000  houa^i^  onits. 

In  s  free  federation  soeb  aa  the  United 
States,  with  48  separate  and  Independent 
sovereignties,  communication  and  travel 
have  been  so  easy  that  the  population  has 
been  extremely  mobile.  The  mobility  of  the 
Negroes  has  equaled  tiiat  of  the  whites,  and 
today  the  Negro  populaucai  Is  scattered  over 
the  entire  country,  although  77  percent  still 
live  In  the  16  Soutliern  States.  It  is  com- 
mentary on  the  reported  terrorism  prevail- 
ing in  the  South  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Negro  population  living  there  has  undergone 
no  ctiajige. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  minimize  the  segre- 
gational  and  discriminatory  laws  m  the 
Southern  States  which  are  indeed  a  disgrace 
to  American  civilizat.on.  However,  the  Ne- 
groes have  always  been  free  to  move  where 
they  chose  and  without  asking  anyone's  per- 
mission. Thus  between  1930  and  1940  the 
Negro  population  increased  13.8  percent  in 
the  North.  418  percent  in  the  West,  and 
5  8  percent  m  the  South.  Tlie  figures  on 
white  mobility  are  similar. 

Because  of  tlus  ability  to  move  from  one 
State  to  another  withm  the  Nation,  no  Ne- 
groes liave  emigrated  irom  the  United  States 
to  nearby  lands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  more  Negroes  m  the  South  tlian  ever, 
sathough  there  are  less  In  the  rural  areas 
than  m  the  cities,  winch  is  also  true  of  the 
whites. 

A  commentary  on  the  .\merican  system 
and  what  the  Negroes  thlixi  of  It  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  borne  arms  In  every  war  in 
which  the  Nation  has  l)een  ^ifafML  There 
were  nearly  4,000  Negroes  serving  in  tue 
War  for  Independence,  and  in  World  War  II 
over  1.150.000  enrt;lled.  One-founh  of  a 
million  served  in  th.?  Civil  War  and  one-haif 
a  million  m  World  War  I  There  la  no  evi- 
dence that  any  ot  tiiese  men  or  women  ever 
deserted  to  the  enemy  cr  were  convicted  of 
treason.  This  is  In  contrast  tc  the  desertion 
cf  the  whole  First  Ukrainian  Army  under 
General  Viasov  to  the  Germans,  plus  the 
wholesale  desertion  from  numerous  other 
units  of  the  Russian  armies.  The  attitude 
of  the  Negroes  in  this  regard  la  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  do  net  regard  America  aa 
the  prcpagandists  wculd  have  us  to  believe. 

The  chanices  ttiat  have  taken  place  in  the 
structure   of   tlie  American  armed  forces   is 


further  evidence  of  the  frrnsresilve  ImproTe- 
ment  oC  race  relations  Where  20  years  aeo 
comp?e-e  racial  segregation  prev.iiled  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corpe  successive 
orders  from  ab<;ve  and  their  :rri  iementation 
resulted  in  wide-spread  mixirz  i.,:  Ne^ro  and 
■^hi'e  personnel  i.i  ail  branches  nctably  the 
L".''.i-.e<i  States  N„vy  ar.ci  '. o  a  lesser  extent 
the  Air  Corps  Today.  NeeT->e?  are  serving 
in  all  branches  of  the  American  .\rmed  Porcee 
and  the  remaining  segregatim  is  being  rup- 
idly  broken  down. 

Ccntrary  to  the  propaeanda  from  totali- 
tarian slave  states,  .^n-iericar.  Neeroes  not 
only  move  freely  worship  freely,  ard  wcrk 
freely,  but  they  also  speak  freely  For  ex- 
ample, where  there  is  only  one  Jewish  news- 
paper in  Russia  and  that  one  controlled  by 
the  government,  the  Negro  minority  in  the 
United  States  operates  over  200  newspapers 
and  has  Ijoasted  a  press  since  1827  The  ma- 
jority of  these  newspapers  are  published  In 
the  "terrcw-etrlcken"  South.  They  are  indi- 
vidually ownedi  they  have  a  combined  week- 
ly circolation  of  3.000,000  copies  and  the 
value  of  their  printing  plants  runs  Into  the 
mllliciis  of  dollars.  It  Is  largely  through 
the^  new?papers  and  the  orgazdaattona 
which  they  support  and  publiciae  that  tb» 
Neero  population  has  feeea  wiridad  tato  a 
militant  force  mgttmH  naettaBary  radara. 
Not  a  single  Negro  newspaper  has  be^r.  sup- 
pressed. North  or  Soath.  although  they  have 
been  unsparing  in  their  criticism  of  the  Jim 
Crow  sTstem.  Obviously  such  a  press  could 
cn!y  exist  in  an  atnxwphere  of  freedom. 

Ststllarly.  the  Negro  church  whose  4C.000 
structues  serve  as  meeting  places  for  the 
cclcred  people  could  not  have  carried  en  cr 
grown  except  lu  a  tolerant  environment. 
Serving  nearly  one-half  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation, the  total  value  cf  these  church  prop- 
erties la  around  $250,000,000  It  spends  well 
ever  $30,000,000  annually.  There  are  few  in- 
stances In  modem  times  of  Negroes  having 
l^een  prevented  from  assertlr.3  their  spirit- 
ual rights  even  in  the  most  backward  rural 
areas.  These  churches  have  been  m  the  fore- 
front of  all  movements  fcr  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  benefit  cf  their  people, 
especially  in  the  support  of  the  rucially 
radical  pnagrams  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
The  memberships  of  certain  individual  Negro 
churches  are  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Many  have  thousands  of  members  and 
budgets  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $60,000  a 
year.  Clearly  no  such  extensive  orgaaizanlon 
could  exist  except  in  a  free  country.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  church 
behind  the  iron  ctirtain. 

All  fair-minded  Americans  admit  that  the 
disenfranchiaement  of  the  Negroes  in  tiie 
South  was  a  crime.  For  10  years,  the  Negro 
minority  in  the  Southern  States,  protected 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  Union  Army,  exercised 
full  rights  of  citizenship  Including  the  ballot, 
but  progressively  from  1876  onward  they 
were  disenfranchised  by  various  letial  de- 
vices and  by  force  un'il  by  IS-jO  thev  had 
almost  completely  lost  the  right  :o  vote.  It 
might  be  added,  however,  that  Neerr«s  have 
voted  since  the  Civil  War  in  the  33  States 
cutside  the  Scuih.  and  in  some  places  they 
voted  even  before  the  Civvi  War.  In  many 
of  these  States  today,  Neeroes  are  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  elections. 

But  the  greatest  development  which  Il- 
lustrates the  ability  of  a  free  society  to 
change  Is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber cf  Negro  voters  in  the  South  in  the  last 
decade.  In  many  Southern  States,  where  10 
years  ago  a  Negro  diJ  not  dare  to  approach 
the  polls,  they  are  ni.w  voting  in  the  scores 
of  thousands,  ana  soon  will  be  voting  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  This  remarkable 
change     has     been     brought     about     solely 
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l«fal  MUon  und 
mt  be*n  uacd  to  prvrmt  Uw 
rtfbt  to  vote  iMTt  btcn  rv»     TbM« 
Stat*  ta  tlM  Somh  today 


paB  tMi  ••  •  qualiftcsuoa 
rlfMofMtfrae* 

or  cotxrw.  Um  fTMtcsk  taloto  oa  ttot 
c»B  rword  b*T»  bc*o  moto  siartfOT.  umaIIt 
callPd  lynehlzkf  azvd  ncc  riou.    TtM  racord 

li    ■»■«    gllBL    and     J»t    UMaCOMOti*    UMUgtl 

It  !■  fratuyiBf  to  poiBt  oat 
fnetictLiij  talwHL, 
tai  IMO  tbar*  wen  11*  lynching*,  m 
1M«  tb««  ««•  3:  mad  thla  was  mort  than 
la  tte  two  ptwtooi  years.  Prom  IBM  to 
Blartv*.  the  total  niwhtf  oC  oiob 
vaa  Icaa  than  In  tho  aln^o  year  of 
IMO.  Aloof  vnh  this  d«ciaaa>  In  Iyachln«a. 
I  bcoo  a  aarkad  iccr^aae  in  tb« 
or  poUea  vtoMi  prvTented  thaw 
Than  va*  a  tUne  when  ao-ealled 
or  th«  lav  rarely  InterlerMl.  but  today 
It  U  qutM  dtflCrenu 

Tiua  gratuytac  g^ftdenco  cT  Inrrt  aalng  law 
Hid  order  la  th«  United  States  almpty  Indi- 
cate* that  the  country  which  waa  stUl  largely 
trontter  So  years  a^  and  had  only  recently 
eaaesged  tram  a  lan(  and  sancxunary  OrU 
War  over  tb*  WtfTO  Is  hemmirn  awire  settled 
•adtolBaBV 

la  MMoee  the  Hcpo  proliicm  (which  baa 
been  as  much  white  as  Negro)  has  been  one 
cT  tntcfratlng  a  prerloualy  enalavcd  and 
otrartaad  group  oT  tttfergent  color  and  cul- 
tur»  into  the  nattoaal  aodal  structure  with 
due  Tf9p*ct  for.  and  with  the  acquiasoence 
of.  the  white  maJcHlty  and  in  accordance 
wttk  the  prlndptea  of  American  federalism. 
loeil  Mvcralgnty.  and  majority  rule.  The 
with  which  ttils  rerolutlon  dereloped 
too  slow  for  some  and  too  f a«t  for  many 
too  fast  Indssd.  tor  the  southern 
wtaera  tb*  white  majority  waa  small- 
and  where  there  were  deep-seated  feara. 
resentmenu  on  both  sides 
from  slaTery  and  Its  aftermath.  The 
latravectUmal  racial  adjustment  was  at- 
I  oftca  by  physical  eiolenee  and  reprea- 
oelal  ostradam  aad  Isgal  proscription 
still  obtain,  although  markedly  lesa- 
Tbe  record  of  these  Inhumanities, 
wtille  deplorable  and  regrettable,  is  amarlng 
aoC  by  vtrtue  at  thsea  occurrecc«s  but  be- 
caoa*.  la  spiM  or  tham  there  has  been  such 
mprseadanted  ircgrms  toward  social  homo- 
gtnatty  and  justice  in  every  direction,  and 
within  the  men»ory  of  Urlng  man. 

ProgreaslTriy  the  color  bar  has  been  low. 
here  and  th«r*.  eltber  voluntarily  by 
tt  m  the  localities  or  through 
lagal  aettoa  la  the  eovrta.  Although  much 
by  '■mUctous  propaganda,  these 
eotiru  have  almost  InTarlsbly  de- 
ta  favor  or  full  duaenahlp  nghu  for 
IHgin  cttlaan*  In  adttcatlon.  hotaslng.  trans- 
portation, aaflragc.  and  legal  defenae:  but 
always  and  saecaBaniy  with  due  respect  for 
the  prtadplas  or  Aiaertean  republicanism  as 
laid  dowa  la  tlia  radaral  Constitution. 
Oretrullag  tl^laf  jillci  within  the  ia 
sign  Stffc  tlia  Bypiiiuii  Court  of  the 
ooe  obstacle  after  an- 
froos  the  Magro's  path. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  tbeae  broad,  eon- 
ttetied.  and  statMmaollk*  eSorta  haa  been 
iHiainiiiisiit  or  racial  relatloiu  in  geometri- 
cal prrjgraartoB.  Tbtis  the  galua  m  the  past 
10  years  bave  far  atirpssaid  tboae  made  in 
the  prevlotia  thirties.  Tl;^la  explains  not  only 
the  social,  economic,  djtd  educational  well- 
being  of  the  colored  minority,  but  the  lat- 
ter'B  continued  and  tmsurpaaaed  loyalty. 
American  Negroes  xindantaBd.  far  better 
than  Soviet  in-opagandMa.  that  in  tbe  Aiaer- 
icsm  system  lies  the  hope  of  all  submergad 
wbo  have  tie  ability  and  detarml- 
to  rise   to   the  full  stature  of  free 
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IN  THB  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATliS 

Thursday.  August  31  {legtslative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20  \  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ur\ammous  con.<:eni  to  have  included 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution on  Korea  adopted  by  the  United 
World  Federalists.  The  Members  of  the 
Sensiie  know  this  to  be  the  largest  Amer- 
ican organization  working  exclusively 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  The  posi- 
tion of  that  organization  on  Korea, 
therefore,  represents  an  important  seg- 
ment of  American  public  opinion  and 
shou'.d  be  respected.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  on  August  27  by  the  na- 
tional executive  council  of  the  United 
World  Federalists  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil be  incorporated  m  the  Appendix. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

RrsoLCTiOM   oif   KoKE.\   P.^ssrD   it    N.%tioi«al 

EXrctrrrvx  Cot-Ncn.,  UNirrD  Woau)  ftotMAi.- 

rsTS.  Inc.  Acccst  27,  1950 

The  National  Bxecutlve  Council  of  the 
United  World  Federalists.  Inc..  reiterates  the 
organization  s  firm  support  of  the  action  of 
the  United  Nations  in  combating  Commu- 
nist aggraaslon  in  Korea.  MUitary  aggres- 
sion against  any  nation  la  a  threai.  to  the 
whole  wcR-ld  community. 

We  believe  that  there  may  be  an  opportu- 
nity m  the  Korean  crlsia  which  U  equal  to 
the  danger.  If  we  grasp  this  opp<jrtunlty. 
Korea  may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  war 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
take  four  stepa  in  responae  tu  this  challenge: 

1  The  total  military  effort  of  the  X7N 
must  be  sustained  until  the  aggreaaton  is 
repiJsed.  Military  and  economic  prepared- 
ness must  proceed  aa  long  as  the  actuality 
or  potentlaUty  of  aggreaaion  exlsu  anywhere. 

2.  The  United  Slatea  should  at  once  pro- 
claim that  a  goal  of  iu  foreign  policy  is  to 
give  the  UN  the  real  power  tt  needs  to  prevent 
any  future  aggression  and  to  secure  and 
enforce  universal  disarmament.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  UII  to  act  against  aggreaaion  In 
KcTea  depended  on  the  absence  of  one 
nation,  tfc  ■  Soviet  Union  We  cannot  rea-son- 
ably  expect  the  same  situation  in  the  event 
of  future  aggresalon.  The  United  States 
Oovemmeot  should' at  once  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  all  other  nations  In  an  effort  to 
secure  the  widest  possible  a^rreement  fur  a 
call  of  a  charter  revlaion  conference  to  give 
the  UN  the  limited  legislature.  Judicial,  and 
poUce  powers  that  are  required  to  prevent 
aggression.  Only  when  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  Ita  goal  la  peace  «'ltb  honor 
under  world  government  will  we  have 
adopted  a  position  of  moral  and  political 
leadership  in  keeping  with  our  heritage. 
our   traditions,  and  our  responsibilities. 

3  The  United  States,  in  its  own  Interest, 
should  pledge  to  contribute  substantial  sums 
to  a  world  fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
UN  where  pcaslble.  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  people 
of  Asia  may  be  expected  to  resist  more  vig- 
the  force  and  fraud  of  communiam 


when  It  U  clear  that  the  UN  haa  a  plan  for 
relief  of  their  economic  misery. 

4  The  United  States  must  put  Into  action 
a  bold  and  Imaginative  plan  for  proclaiming 
Its  program  for  peace  to  the  world.  The 
Vole*  of  America  must  have  a  message  that 
will  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  Our  plan  for  giving  the  UN 
real  power  to  outlaw  war  and  otir  pledge  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  worlds  wel- 
fare U  that  message. 

America  U  presently  preoccupied  with  the 
Immediate  task  of  winning  military  victory. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  reliance  on  mili- 
tary power  alone  cannot  bring  peace  and 
security  to   this  nation   and   the   world. 

National  Executive  CouncU.  United  World 
Pedersilists.  Inc 

Philip  W.  Amram.  attorney.  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  Paul  Shipm-in  Andrews,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Law.  SjTacuse  University.  New 
York;  Mrs.  Margretta  Stroup  Austin,  repre- 
sentative of  the  District  of  Columbia  Branch: 
Dr  Marie  Finger  Bale,  representative  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Branch;  P.  Woods  Beckman. 
representative  of  the  Tennesaee  State 
Branch:  R.  L.  Blesele.  representative  of  the 
Texas  State  Branch:  Mrs.  Mildred  Riorden 
B!ake.  advertising  writer  (on  leave* ,  Young 
&  Rublcam.  New  York:  Mrs.  Raymond  Bloch. 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Branch:  Dean  Henr>-  Brandls.  Jr  .  representa- 
tive of  the  North  Carolina  State  Branch:  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Bray,  civic  leader,  Ohio;  Edgar  H. 
Brenner,  student  at  Carleton  College,  Minne- 
sota: James  B  Burns,  student  at  Princeton 
University,  Pennsylvania;  Henry  B.  Cabot, 
civic  lender,  attorney.  Massachusetts;  Caaa 
Canfleld,  chairman  of  the  board.  Harper  tt 
Bros  ,  New  York:  William  E  Clark,  represent- 
ative of  the  Maine  State  Branch:  Randolph 
P.  Compton.  limited  partner.  Kidder.  Pea- 
body  tt  Co  .  New  York:  Norman  Cousins,  edi- 
tor, Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  Connecti- 
cut: Deane  C  Davis,  representative  of  the 
Vermont  State  Branch:  Edison  Dick,  director, 
A.  B.  Dick  Co..  Illinois:  Upshur  Evans,  assist- 
ant to  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio.  Ohio;  Jonathan  Fine,  student 
at  Roxbury  Latin  Srhool.  MassachusetU: 
John  Fischer,  contributing  editor.  Harper's 
magazine.  New  York. 

Ralph  Fleming,  student  at  Ehike  Univer- 
sity. North  C.irollna:  Murray  Prank,  student 
at  New  York  University.  New  York:  Lawrence 
Fuchs.  student  at  New  York  University,  New 
York:  Charles  Gray,  representative  of  the 
Colorado  State  branch:  Alan  Oreen.  adver- 
tising executive.  Oreen-Brodle.  Connecticut; 
Rev.  Donald  Harrlnpton.  minister.  Commu- 
nity Church,  New  York:  Joseph  Harrison, 
representative  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
branch:  Ceorse  C  Holt,  former  director. 
World  Government  Institute  at  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Connecticut;  L.  D.  Lacy,  representative 
at  the  Oklahoma  State  branch;  Samuel  R. 
Levering,  orchardlst,  chairman  of  Friends 
Peace  Board.  Virginia:  Oeorge  Lewis  II.  rep- 
resentative of  the  Florida  State  branch; 
Ralph  O  Llndstrom,  attorney,  California; 
Thomas  H.  Mahony.  attorney,  chairman  of 
Catholic  Aasoclatlon  for  International  Peace. 
Massachusetts;  John  D-  McCutcheon,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Missouri  State  branch;  C.  A. 
McElvaln.  representative  of  the  Illinois  State 
branch:  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  McLaU|(blln.  repre- 
sentative of  the  Minneaou  State  branch: 
Cord  Meyer,  Jr  ,  author.  LoweU  fellow  at 
Harvard  University,  MassachU!»ett.s;  J  A 
Mlgel.  former  vice  president.  American  Silk 
Spinning  Co.  New  York:  W  A  C  Miller  III. 
representative  of  the  Ohio  State  branch; 
Walter  P  Miller.  Jr  .  president.  Walter  P  Mil- 
ler Co.,  Pennsylvania;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
newspaper  columnist,  author,  Washington.  D. 
C  :  Dr  Charles  C  Price,  head  of  department 
of  chemibtry.  Ualvcrslly  oX  Notre  Dame.  In- 
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A.  J.  G.  Priest,  attorney.  New  Jersey;  Oliver 
A.  Quayie  III.  public  relations.  Theodore 
Swanaon  ic  Co..  New  York;  Robert  Hedfieid, 
dean  of  division  of  aocial  sciences.  University 
of  Chicago.  Illinois:  Paul  Saunier.  Jr..  repre- 
sentative of  the  Virginia  but*  branch;  Mrs. 
Allen  M-  Schauffler,  represeniat.ve  of  the 
New  York  Slate  b.'anch.  Aian  Robert  Scott. 
partner,  Scolt  Advertising.  New  York;  Mrs 
Georpe  M.  Sidenberg.  Jr..  representative  of 
the  California  State  branch;  Alexa::der 
Standlsh.  chairman  of  the  board.  Minute 
Maid  Corp..  New  York;  C  M.  Stanley,  partner, 
Stanley  Engineering  Co.,  Iowa;  David  M. 
Stanley,  representative  of  the  Iowa  State 
branch;  WllUam  C.  Starkweather,  .-cpresent- 
ative  of  the  Connecticut  State  branch; 
■bMrson  Thatcher,  representative  of  the 
Waahlngton  State  branch;  Jerry  Vocrhis.  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Gooperaiivp  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Iiiinoi«;  Theodore 
Waller,  New  York;  Emmanuel  Walierstein, 
student  at  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
James  P.  Warburg,  author,  economist.  New 
York;  Stanley  A.  Weigel.  attorney.  Califor- 
nia; Mrs.  Pstrick  Westfeldt.  civic  leader, 
Colorado;  Mrs.  Lon.  Standish  Weston,  repre- 
senutive  of  the  Maaaachusetts  State  branch; 
Robert  Wheelwright,  repreeenutlve  of  the 
Delaware  State  branch;  Abraham  WU&on. 
attorney,  New  York;  Raymond  Wlttcoff,  vice 
president.  Caradlne  Hat  Co  ,  Mlssfiurl:  Anna 
Wharton  Wright,  student  of  University  of 
Chicago,  lilinola. 


Proposed  Investigation  of  Federal  Judges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  rrNNzssii 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE  UNPrED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  *  legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KEFALTVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  approve  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  a  few  days  a-o 
authorizinp  an  all-out  mvesti^aticn  of  all 
Federal  judges.  Tlio&e  against  whom 
charges  are  made  should  be  investigated, 
tut  I  fear  that  the  kind  of  investigation 
envisioned  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
resolution  would  have  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary 
and  upon  the  justilied  confidence  In 
which  our  people  hold  the  mtmbeis  cf 
the  Federal  l)ench. 

These  rrasons  are  well  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  August  30,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

A  Threat  to  thi  Jwas 

Threats  to  our  freedom — against  ourselves 
and  by  curselvea — may  be  much  closer  than 
we  think. 

Last  week  Judges  William  Orr  and  WUltam 
Haaly  of  the  Ninth  Cuxult  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decreed  that  Harry  Bnd^res.  suspected 
Communist  and  convicted  perjurer,  should 
be    freed    on    t>all    pendinu-    his    appeal. 

Senator  Langkk,  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota toc^k  the  Ooor  In  the  Senate  and  said: 

"If  the  facu  In  the  Bridees  case  are  as  they 
have  l>een  etated  to  me  Judees  WUUam  Orr 
and  WUllam  Healy  should  be  impeached  and 
thrown  out  oX  ufltce.    IX,  ca  lue  oii-tr  hind. 


the  facts  are  otherwise,  those  Judges  should 
be  retained  " 

Senator  Langex  said  he  wants  to  know 
whether  any  Federal  Judges  arc  Communists 
or  C'^mmunist  sytnpaUiLzers.  or  merabers  of 
subversive  organizations,  and  whether  they 
are  still  fit  because  cf  aee  cr  otherwi.s«  to 
perform  their  duties.  Yesterday,  hard  as  it  is 
to  believe,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee 
endorsed  Senator  1jlnge«'s  resolution  and 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  "com- 
petence, fitness  and  legal  qualifications"  of 
all  Federal  judges. 

It  IS  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  this 
la  not  to  be  merely  an  investigation  of  any 
complaints,  substantial  or  otherwise,  which 
Senator  LANcn  may  or  may  not  have  received 
aeainst  Judees  Orr  and  Healy.  If  flnally 
authorized,  it  will  be  .in  lr.vestlpatio:i  of  all 
Federal  ludges,  even  though  they  have  al- 
ready been  In  vest  lea  ted  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  And,  most  ominous  cf  all.  it  evi- 
dently will  be  an  mvestiratlcn  inspired  by 
fear  that  Communists  have  Infiltrated  the 
Federal    ludlciaxy. 

We  In  America  had  better  pause  and  take 
stock  of  where  we  are  eiilng.  What  is  one 
to  think  when  two  hiehly  placed  Judges  be- 
come suspect  becatise  they  vote  to  admit  an 
accused  Communist  to  ball?  Is  Chief  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  highly  respected  member  of 
the  second  drcult.  to  become  equally  sus- 
pect because  he  favored  bail  for  the  11  Com- 
munist leaders  convicted  In  New  York?  Are 
these  men,  and  others  like  them,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  Senate  investigation  for  dis- 
charging their  Judicial  duties  as  their  con- 
sciences may  dictate?  If  so.  If  the  Senate 
goes  along  with  the  action  cf  Its  Judiciary 
Committee,  there  will  be  ample  reason  to 
fear  that  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary — a  cardinal  guaranty  of  freedcm 
as  we  know  it  now — is  seriously  threatened. 

The  people  of  this  country  should  never 
forget  that  the  Federal  courts,  in  times  of 
emotional  stress,  ere  the  surest  bulwarks  ri 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  anything  that  impairs  or  lends 
to  impair  the  mdependsnce  cf  the  courts 
is  a  direct  and  immediate  threai  lo  the  liber- 
ties cf  the  people.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
Senate  to  investigate  specific  charges  against 
individual  Judges  with  a  view  to  impeach- 
ment. That  is  the  Senate's  right  and  duty. 
But  It  Is  quite  a  different  thine  to  propose 
an  invesiicaiicn  of  ail  judges  becauae.  or  at 
least  primarily  because,  a  decision  by  one 
court  ha  opens  to  run  counter  to  the  popular 
mcod.  The  Star  does  not  think  that  the 
Federal  judges  will  be  Iniinudated  by  any 
such  move  as  this.  But  If  they  should  be, 
that  fact  alone  will  do  far  more  damage  to 
cut  way  of  life  than  anything  that  con- 
ceivably might  be  done  by  a  thousand  Harry 
Bridges. 


First  Poland.  Now  Korea — The  Agftcs- 
$ori  Change  Tbcii  *iaine$,  Not  Thtir 
Cobrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR, 

Of   NEW  Ji3SrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  II 
years  ago  tomorrow,  on  September  1, 
1939.  Adolf  Hitler  unleashed  h;^  Nazi 
hordes  in  a  blitzkrieg  against  hapless 
rol&nd.  It  was  the  l)eginning  of  a  con- 
flict which  was  eventually  to  involve  al- 
most every  imjwrtant  country  in  the 


world,  was  to  last  for  almost  six  tortur- 
ing years,  and  was  to  cause  untold  blood- 
shed and  damage  throufzhout  the  world. 
Today,  only  5  years  aittr  VE-  and  VJ- 
days.  the  United  Nations,  includ-ng  the 
United  States,  are  aerain  engaged  in  a 
miii:^ry  struggle  as  a  result  of  ruthless 
aggression.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  Korea. 

There  are  certain  notable  common  ele- 
ments that  mav  be  observed  in  the  Nazi 
onslaucht  a^alRst  Poland  and  the  Com- 
munist aggression  against  Korea.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  these  is  that  in 
both  in.'=tances  it  vas  the  Kremlin  which 
made  aggression  possible,  in  the  case  of 
Poland,  by  the  surprise  signature  on  Au- 
rust  23,  1939.  of  the  nonae^ression  pact 
with  the  Nazis,  and.  in  the  case  of  Korea, 
by  armmg.  trainine.  and  then  ordermg 
the  North  Korearvs  to  croi.s  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  in  an  armed  invasion  of 
the  southern  Republic. 

F\irthermore.  the  Korean  war.  like  the 
Polish  war.  is  not  just  a  local  conflict  of 
limited  significance:  like  the  Polish 
struggle  it  is  merely  one  phase  of  a  much 
vaster  attempt  to  win  the  entire  world. 
Hitler's  ambitions  did  not  stop  at  Danzig 
or  the  Polish  Corridor:  he  wanted  whole 
continents  of  lebensraum  for  the  Ger- 
man people.  Likewise.  Stalin  s  aims  are 
not  merely  to  advance  communism  to  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Korean  penin- 
sula; he  wants  eventually  to  win  the 
whole  world  for  h^  tctdiitarian  ideology. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  western  na- 
tions were  compelled  to  oppose  with  mil- 
itarj'  force  Hitler's  aggression  in  1939 
and  that  the  United  Nations  must  at  the 
present  day  use  armed  police  action  to 
thwart  Stalin's  ambitions. 

To  carry  the  comparison  further,  both 
Korea  and  Poland  u-ere  innocent  viclims 
who  had  neither  harmed  nor  provoked 
their  attackers.  Poland  was  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  was  at- 
tacked by  a  country  which  so  condemned 
what  the  League  stood  for  that  it  had 
withdrawn  from  that  orraruzation  m 
1S33.  Although  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
p-dmission  Into  the  United  Nations  has 
been  fclocke-d  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  should  be  empliasized  that  the 
Southern  Korean  Republic  is.  neverthe- 
less, a  ward  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause the  latter  has  sponsored  and  ap- 
proved the  e]ect!ons  which  established 
the  Korean  Government. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  manifested  its  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  Uaiitd  Nations, 
j  J  t  as  Hitkr  displayed  his  contempt  for 
the  principles  of  the  League,  by  sending 
its  puppet  troops  against  the  very  gov- 
ernment which  the  UN  has  endorsed. 

Thus  in  both  of  these  cases  of  aggres- 
sion— Poland  in  1939  and  Southern 
Korea  in  1950 — there  are  similarities 
that  bear  a  lesson  for  us.  Aggressors  act 
everywhere  pretty  much  the  same — 
Jacob  Malik,  for  instance,  in  tlie  UN 
Security  Council  makes  preposterous 
charges  of  South  Korean  aggression 
just  as  Hitler  accu.sed  Poland  of  attack- 
ing Germany — so  that  we  can  recognize 
them  when  they  begin  to  show  their  true 
colors.  After  our  experience  with  Hitler, 
Tojo.  and  Mussolini  we  would  be  blind 
indeed  not  to  perceive  that  Stalin  Is  of 
the  same  ilk.  But  the  master  of  the 
Kremlin  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
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Axis  Ifadf rs  ever  werf .  for  he  pass«s« 
a  fifth  r***""*^  throitfhout  the  world  that 
constantly  and  traitorously  «-ork5  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Suhn  alrrady  has  enslaved  more  than 
a  third  of  the  morlds  population;  the 
freedom-lovan*  United  Nations  cannot 
afford  pennittinK  the  ComayDtat  ag- 
gressor  tc  expand  further  Poland  was 
the  point  where  the  democratic  nations 
in  1939  had  to  cast  the  die  for  armed 
resistance  to  arfcression. 

Korea  is  the  point  where  the  United 
Nations  in  1990  BUist  step  in  with  mili- 
tary power  to  checkmate  the  Soviet 
Umon.  But  here,  we  hope,  the  compari- 
son will  end — for  we  do  not  want  Korea 
to  be  the  prologue  of  world  war  III — as 
Poland  was  the  ov>eninfi  curtain  for 
World  War  n.  Nor  need  it  be.  providecl 
the  Uruled  Nations  carries  the  Korean 
war  to  a  successful  issue  with  courage 
and  dispatch. 


The  Position  of  Nehru 


IZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MUfNISCrTA 

IN  rv.r  -EN ATE  or  thk  i:'NrrED  states 

Thun^^i,.  AuoMst  31  ^legislattff  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20* ,  1950 

Mr  HUMPHRFi'  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
August  29  on  the  position  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  with  respect  to  the  present 
international  situation  be  inserted  in  the 
Appmdix  cf  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RtcoRD,  as  follows: 
Tht  Posmow  or  Neh«o 

Tbe  •tniggle  for  Asia  conceivably  could 
b*  von  or  lost  in  tbe  nilnd  of  one  miin — Ja- 
whflBl  Haiaru.  polllticiU  and  spiritual 
leader  of  more  than  330.000.000  ot  the  people 
of  India  It  U  rltal  that  we  should  try  to 
understand  him.  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  hu  opinion* — and  most  of  us  have  t>««n 
rather  unhappy  about  aome  of  those  opln- 
iona — no  one  can  deny  that  is  the  the  most 
Influential  noo-Communlst  voice  in  Asia. 
He  la  In  a  aense  tbe  counterweight  on  tbe 
democratic  aide  to  Uao  Tze-tung  on  the 
Communist  side  7\)  hare  Pandit  Nehru  as 
an  ally  In  the  struggle  for  Asiatic  support  is 
worth  laany  dlrtotons:  to  hare  him  as  an 
opponent  or  eren  a  critic  could  jeopardize 
the  position  o<  western  democracy  through- 
out Asia. 

H*  ts  not  a  man  to  be  botight  with  any 
•art  of  offer  or  flattery.  HU  strength  and 
influenoe  are  due  in  part  to  hu  antl-tm- 
perlaiut  record  and  bu  unqueetionsd  tntcf  • 
nty.  When  he  takes  a  stand  it  ts  fr«m  Boral 
coovlction.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
hare  the  same  lc2ea  of  what  Is  moral  or  right 
as  an  American  would.     Thus  he  condemna 

the  North  Koreans  as  sgfrMsors  but  is  not 
wllllnf  to  follow  his  condemnation  ttxrough 
to  what  we  coosldvr  to  be  the  loflcal  con- 
cluetona.  He  U  a  powerful  antl-Communtst 
at  home  but  does  not  Qgbt  cofnmuniam  else- 
where In  A«U  He  ran  be  phtloeophlcal 
about  China,  but  gets  highly  iBKilltiliil  and 


ri;jld  shout  the  problem  of  Kashmir,  which 
l5  on  his  own  cl>Mrstep. 

It  took  courage  to  condenin  the  Korean 
Invasion  when  to  most  politically  conscious 
Indians  any  United  States  or  Brttish  Inter- 
vention for  whatersr  reason  Is  ipso  facto  ag- 
gression. The  PrtBBS  MlnUter  cannot  help 
sharing  the  ineradlmble  suspicion  of  all  In- 
diana of  the  motives  of  the  white  races  in 
Asia.  Now  that  he  has  to  bear  the  white 
man's  burden  himself,  so  to  speak,  he  might 
t>e  more  understanding. 

Perhaps  understanding  Is  the  principal 
missing  component  In  our  mutual  relations. 
There  should  be  a  greater  effort  to  under- 
stand on  both  sides.  Americans,  for  their 
part,  can  safely  start  from  the  premise  that 
In  Jawaharlal  Nehru  they  have  a  friend 
whose  Instincts,  training,  and  position  in 
the  world  all  impel  him  to  take  the  side  of 
freedom  and  democracy  against  the  Commu- 
nists. So  long  as  Pandit  Nehru  and  his  pres- 
ent associates  rule  India  there  is  no  fear  of 
that  great  country  going  over  to  the  Com- 
munist camp.  Neither  we  nor  the  Indians 
should  fear  criticism  or  differences  of 
opinion.  Tbe  real  dangers  He  in  misunder- 
standing   and    mistrust — two   evils    that    are 

unnecessary  and  even  inexcusable  in  present 
clrctimstances. 


Sutpension  of  Copper  Import  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1  r 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

or  KSW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
voted  9  to  4  against  further  considera- 
tion of  the  continued  suspension  of  the 
copper  import  tax.  By  this  action,  the 
gentlemen  who  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  tax  .suspension  are  striking  a  blow 
which  does  definite  harm  to  our  foreign 
relations  with  copper -producing  friends. 
The  damage  also  extends  to  our  own 
consumers,  .who  will  be  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  products  using  copjjer. 
And  labor  is  feeling  the  pinch  by  being 
restricted  to  a  shorter  workweek  because 
domestic  mines  cannot  supply  the 
demand. 

I  cite  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  R.  P.  Winberg.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Revere  Copper  b  Brass  Co., 
Rome.  N.  Y.: 

Failure  up  to  this  point  to  continue  the 
suspension  has  created  an  extremely  seri- 
ous situation.  The  growing  shortage  of 
copper  has  already  forced  us  to  curt-Ul  oper- 
ations from  a  6-  to  A  5-day  working  week  In 
spite  of  very  high  demand  from  the  trade. 
Favorable  action  on  H  R  5327  carrying  the 
McMahon  amendment  would  contribute 
materially  to  clarifying  the  whole  copper 
picture. 

I  also  submit  the  followin'?  news  story 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Auis'ust  15.  1950: 
RmnrD  Comn  DtLnama  Orr  to  Low  w 

JfLT — IwDusTtT   Btockb  Down   rot  Elzv- 

KNTH  Month  in  a  Row 

Deliveries  of  refined  copper  to  consumers 
In  the  United  States  dipped  sharply  to  a 
low  for  the  year  In  July,  production  de- 
clined and  Industry  stocks  of  the  metal  de- 


clined for  the  eleventh  consecutive  month 
to  a  S-ysar  low.  according  to  the  monthly 
report  by  the  Copper  Institute,  Issued  yes- 
terday. 

In  countries  outside  of  the  United  States, 
not  Including  Russia,  production,  deliveries, 
ind  slocks  all  showed  Increases  during  July, 
according  to  the  report. 

Deliveries  of  reHned  copper  to  domestic 
fabricators  dropped  to  95.983  tons  In  July 
from  126047  in  June.  The  July  daUy  rate 
of  deliveries  was  3.096  tons  compared  with 
4.302  dally  in  June.  ?.703  dally  over  the  first 
7  months  of  1950.  and  2.82«  a  day  for  all  of 
1949. 

Prlmar-,  or  mine  production  of  copper  In 
July  amounted  to  70.640  tons  or  2,472  dally 
against  78  928  or  2.633  dally  In  June,  a  7- 
month  average  of  2.494  and  a  1849  average 
of  2.118  tons.  Secondary  or  scrap  produc- 
tion of  copper  from  domestic  sources  dropped 
to  8.675  tons  in  July  from  17.792  the  month 
before,  making  a  7-month  total  of  77,137 
tons. 

Refined  copper  production  for  July  of 
96.734  tons  compared  with  113.961  tons  In 
June  and  brought  tbe  total  for  tbe  first  7 
months  of  1950  to  /29.081.  Refined  output 
for  all  Of  1949  was  1,056,463  tons. 

The  difference  in  the  June  and  July 
figures  in  the  above  stor>'  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  fact  that  the  2-cents- 
per-pound  tax  on  imported  copper  was 
resumed  on  July  1,  1950. 

Let  those  nine  Senators  who  voted 
against  fuithjr  consideration  of  the  cop- 
per-tax suspension  bill  know  that  they 
voted  to  hurt  foreign  relations,  Amer- 
ican con.sumers,  and  both  workers  and 
mana^iement  in  the  copper  business,  not 
to  mention  the  most  important  of  all — 
our  defense  program. 


The  Union  Shop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUBS'llS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

MASSACHtrsrrrs  FmrRATioN  or  Labob. 

Boston.  Mass..  August  30.  1950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAs  CoNcarssMAN  Lank:  Pending  before 
you  shortly  will  be  a  favorable  report  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
House  7789  amending  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
to  permit  the  so-called  union  ^hop. 

As  you  well  know,  the  union  shop  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  accepted  practice  in 
lat>or-management  relations.  It  has  acted 
as  a  stabilizing  factor  In  creating  responsi- 
bility on  both  sides  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining table.  In  the  Interests  of  producing 
a  greater  degree  of  industrial  peace,  the  union 
shop  should  tte  legalised  for  the  Nation's 
carriers.  tJnder  House  7789  It  would  be  per- 
missible    and     pos.5lble     for     the     railroad 

brotherhoods  and  the  carriers  to  negotiate 
for  inclusion  of  a  union-shop  provision  In 
their  collective-bargaining  agreement. 

There  are  over  21.0OO  railroad  employees 
In  Massachusetts,  many  of  whom  belong  to 
railroad  brotherhood  unions,  afBllated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    On  their 
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behalf  as  well  as  tbe  entire  memi>ershlp  of 
the  Uassactausetts  Federation  of  Labor.  I 
urgently  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  wUl 
vote  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  union-shop 
principle  in  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  when 
this  legislation  comes  before  you.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  discrimination  against 
railroad  workers  la  this  respect  wiU  be  cor- 
rected during  this  present  session. 
RespectftUly  yours. 

Ks.NNrrH   J.    Kwitrr 

SecTetarj/'TreasuTer-Legislatiie  Agent. 


Military  and  Economic  Mobiliutioii 


V/rltbg  Cff  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  RZI^IARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

cr  (jh:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editonal 
from  todays  Washington  Post; 

WBrriNO   Orr   Statthood 

Majority  Leader  Lucas'  desire  to  complete 
Senate  business  by  September  9  so  that  he 
can  go  back  to  Illinois  and  campaign  for 
reelection  ts  understandable.  What  is  not 
so  understandable  Is  the  way  In  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
have  gone  along  la  the  shelving  of  the 
Hswslt  and  Alaska  statehood  bUis.  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1948  reads;  "We  urge 
Immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska." 
ThLs  Is  one  of  the  very  few  uses  of  'im- 
mediate" in  that  document.  To  write' state- 
hood off  r.ow.  on  the  eve  of  attainment.  Is  to 
abandon  the  pledge  with  a  cynicism  which 
the  Republicans  ought  to  be  quick  to  note. 

As  a  practical  matter,  unless  the  statehood 
bills  are  passed  now.  it  means  that  the  whole 
tedious  business  must  be  done  over  again  in 
another  Coni^ess.  for  the  approval  of  the 
two  bills  by  the  House  will  not  carry  over. 
That  would  Involve  more  hearlnfrs  and  In- 
vestigations, of  which  there  has  already  been 
a  plethora.  In  view  of  the  repeated  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  measures  by  President 
Trunaan.  and  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a  bi- 
partisan majority  for  both  bills  seems  reason- 
ably assured  If  they  are  brought  to  the  floor, 
a  special  responsibility  devolves  upon  Senator 
LvcAs.  He  is  reported  to  have  promised  pri- 
vately that  he  would  do  his  l)est  to  bring 
them  up  after  the  tax  bill.  One  can  only 
conclude,  in  light  of  his  evident  lack  of 
vigor,  that  his  best  is  not  very  good.  But 
surely  there  ought  to  be  enough  Interest 
"»»*««»f  other  Senators  who  have  pledged 
tbMBselves  to  these  measures  of  overdue 
Justice  and  national  defense  importance  to 
persuade  Mr.  Lvc.\s  to  change  his  mind. 

On  the  broader  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress should  formally  adjotirn  or  merely  re- 
cess, we  think  the  Senate  position  In  favor 
cf  a  recess  is  wi?e.  To  l>e  sure,  all  Members 
cf  the  House  and  one-tblrd  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senats  are  anxious  to  return  to  the 
htistlngs.  and  it  Is  Important  that  they  have 
some  time  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the  distinc- 
tion between  recess  and  adjournment  Is  aca- 
demic. But  It  seems  to  us  that  formal  ad- 
journment of  Congress  In  this  time  of  cri- 
sis would  have  a  t)ad  psychological  effect 
both  on  voters  here  and  on  allies  al>road — 
•omethlng  the  British  Parliament  has  al- 
ready found.  The  same  thing  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  recess  which  left  it  up  to 
•oagreeslonal  leaders,  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dent, to  recall  legislators  to  emergency  duty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

cr    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  EODSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Augiist  31,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Concressiox.\l  Reword.  I  include 
certain  e.ccerpt^  from  an  address  I  de- 
livered to  the  second  annual  alumni 
banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Instituis 
cf  Applied  Art.s  and  Sciences,  at  Utica, 
h.  Y.  August  12.  1950; 

I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  lead 
among  tbe  free  peoples  of  the  world  In  mobi- 
lizing— not    only    mUltary   mobilization    but 

total  mobilization  in  every  respect.  We 
should  completely  mobilise  our  Nation  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible,  both 
militarily  and  economically.  Tbe  economic 
phase  is  of  sjjecial  importance.  For  how 
can  we  ask  the  millions  of  men  who  fought 
World  War  II  to  leave  the  place  which  they 
are  trying  to  hew  out  for  themselves,  take 
up  arms  for  the  second  time  in  a  decade  and 
leave  their  families  and  loved  ones  behind 
to  fight  ^or  a  soldier's  pay  when  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  many  fortunes  were  made 
here  at  home  during  the  last  war? 

•  ■  •  •  • 
"Not  only  should  the  wealth  be  mobilized, 

but  the  industrial  facilities  of  our  country, 
which  comprise  our  biggest  asset  in  war, 
should  be  drafted  too.  This  should  include 
not  only  Oovernment  controls  on  Industries 
and   wages  and  agriculture,  but  a  high   and 

suict  excess  profits  tax  which  will  take  the 
profit  motive  out  cf  wartime  production. 

"WhUe  we  are  on  profit  motives,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  In  favor  of  the  most  stringent, 
tough,  and  airtight  law  against  black  mar- 
keteers of  all  kinds.  Some  of  these  despicable 
characters  made  fortunes  during  the  last 
war:  when  we  adopt  rationing  and  price  con- 
trol there  will  be  those  who  will  try  it  again. 
TherefOTe.  our  new  ration  law  should  make 
absolutely  certain  that  any  violator,  from  the 
corner  grocer  to  the  broker  In  the  commodity 
exchange,  shall  be  slapped  with  not  only  a 
stiff  fine,  but  a  long  and  hard  prison  term. 

We  must  have  price  control  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  the  rationing  oi  certain  goods 
to  assure  each  one  of  us  of  our  fair  share. 
I  see  no  reason  why  rationing  should  mean 
smaller  supplies  of  most  commodities.  In 
tbe  case  of  many  goods,  the  ration  would  be 
no  less  'han  the  average  person  buys  now. 
But  we  mu?t  protect  our  people  from  the 
small,  stupid  minority  who  create  artificial 
shortages  and  higher  prices  by  tbe  scare  buy- 
ing cf  a  fuU  years"  supply  of  say.  sugar,  at 
one  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  price  scale  should  be  rolled  back  to 
tbe  level  of  June  15.  Tbe  ration  of  any  Item 
Which  might  be  in  short  sucp'.y  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  while  still  maintaining  a 
stockpile  for  emergency  and  giving  the 
Armed  Forces  all  they  need. 

In  addition. to  our  own  complete  moblliza- 
tijn.  we  should  take  the  lead  In  mobilizing 
the  entire  world  outside  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  Influence.  Every  country — Great  Britain, 
France.    Italy,    tbe    Scandinavian    countries. 

Low  Countries  should  be  mobilized  indus- 
trially, agriculturally,  and  last  but  not  least, 
militarily.  Without  a  moment's  further 
hesitation  Japan  ai.d  West  Germany  should 
be  turned  into  an  armed  camp  to  help  us 
contain  the  Red  menace.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  rest  of  the  world  should  not 
help  to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
peace.     And  there  Is  no  reason  why  Germany 


and  Japan  shcuid  not  supply  manpower  to 
ward  o?  the  threat  of  the  Reds  who  Them- 
selves ha-.e  built  up  a  large  armed  force  in 
East  Germany. 

*  •  •  •  • 

It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  free  world  if  the  Uni'-ed 
fc;ates  could  take  the  initiative  in  the  ;-j-:n;r.g 
E.'id  training  of  the  troops  of  our  other  r.r.ics. 
This  is  especially  true  of  si">me  of  the  smaller 
nations  such  as  Turkey  and  the  ScanQinav.:.a 
nations.  Our  international  friends  have,  in 
most  cases,  many  men  for  use  in  the  armed 
forces.  Such  nations  are  often  handicapped 
by  the  production  problem,  however,  and 
therefore  their  armies  are  small  or  poorly 
equipped,  or  both. 

Wi'.n  cur  tremendous  Industrial  and  finan- 
cial itrength.  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  serve  es  the  main  manufacturing 
headquarters  for  the  arming  of  our  allies. 
An  important  phase  of  this  would  be  aaop- 
tioa  cf  an  International  set  of  standards  in 
measxu^ments  and  engineering  so  that  the 
problem  of  interchangeabllity  of  parts  could 
be  solved. 

Along  with  this  armanient  program,  we 
should  provide  large  numbers  of  officers  and 
men  who  are  well  ver.^d  in  ali  pha.ses  of 
modem  warfare.  These  men.  formed  into  in- 
structor teams  and  spread  liberally  throutb- 
out  the  armies  of  our  allies  could  carry  on 
the  teaching  of  the  tise  of  our  weapons  and. 
Incidentally,  serve  as  powerful  force  lor  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  American 
people  and  those  of  other  nations. 

All  of  these  moves  shotild  be  carried  out 
throuph  a  strengthened  UN  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  International  cooperation.     •     •     • 

During  this  period  there  would  be  snags 
end  pitfalls.  They  are  inevitable  in  an  in- 
ternational proposition  cf  this  kind.  But 
we  would  have  one  great  asset  which  we 
have  lacked  m  recent  years.  We  would  be 
able  to  make  commitments  and  have  the 
power  and  the  means  with  which  to  back 
them  up.  Tl.iis  has  not  been  true  in  several 
cases  in  the  past.  It  is  especially  not  true 
in  Korea,  where  we  are  committed  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  Reds  out  of  South  Korea, 
and  yet  we  are  obviously  not  rich  enough  In 
men  and  equipment  at  this  time.  There  Is 
also  another  advantage.  During  the  build- 
up period  our  foreign  policy  should  be  real- 
istic and  hard-headed,  not  sentimental  or 
benevolent.  Those  nations  which  woiUd 
help  us  in  our  common  smuggle  would  get 
otu-  full  cooperation  now  and  Tn  the  future. 
If  any  nation  showed  a  marked  lack  of 
enthtisiasm.  she  could  forget  about  aid  of 
any  sort  from  the  United  States  at  any  time. 
and  she  should  be  told  so  In  no  uncertain 
terms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  must  end  the  war  of  attrition  and  make 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  so  strong 
that  we  can  make  the  decision  as  to  the 
time,  place,  and  conditions  of  attack,  IX 
necessary. 


Stale»iood  Eilli  Cou'd  Pass  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

IN  THE  HOU~E  OF  KEPKESEXTATIVE3 

Thursday.  August  21, 1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
Indeed  mtere-stma  to  learn  frcm  a  poll 
conducted  by  AMVETS  that  if  the  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii  statehood  bills  were  called 
up  m  the  Senate  they  would  be  passed 
by  substantial  majorities.  This  Is  dis- 
closed in  a  press  release  from  AMVETS 
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national  headquarters  which  has  Just 
been  issued  and  which  follows: 

TtM  gtatabood  MUs  tor  HawmU  and  AlMkA 
gh^jH  bMt  Uw  VDltcd  BULtm  BeMX*  by  * 
Mhataattal  majontT  v^n  they  nuch  the 
Soar  frf  the  upper  ciiwnber.  »n  AMVrra  poU 
of  Uie  Senate  *how». 

The  poll  WM  OMd*  durln«  the  month  ot 
Ai«ust  to  determlae  ewiUment  lor  *t«tebood 
for  BewaU  aad  Alwka  In  the  ll«bt  o<  the 
Par  to«Mrm  crMe.  which  hM  focuMd  pubitc 
ftttentloti  oo  the  itrMectc  unportanoe  ol  the 
two  AoMrtc  in  terrttorlee. 

Ot«  00  8en«t<^«  rvpUed  to  the  query,  ec 
eor<Un«  to  Harold  Ru««ll.  national  com- 
BUa^  or  the  Nation  .  larg«t  World  War  U 
Teterans*  cwtenlsstlnn 

Thirty-four  Senator*  wrote  that  they  were 
la  f.w  of  iW-hood  now  for  the  two  Tcrrl- 
tortM.  Twe«t?-«our  Senator*  Indicated  a 
■eUlisMUc  understanding  of  the  iegUla- 
t'too:  Many  are  known  to  be  •upporter.  of 
ca^cr  the  other  o(  the  two  .tatehood  bUU 
^i?,  \S  Senator,  reported  they  would 
oppose  the  statehood  bUls.  ^.,.„„.i 

AMVrra  tt  ot»e  of  a  number  of  national 
oncanisauon.  which  ha*  endoned  ^^J^^ 
torAlaska  and  Hawaii  and  haa  worked  ac- 
tively   for    p«m««    ot    legi&lauon    granting 

-We  feel  "  Commander  Russell  eaya.  'that 
m  the  ideotofieal  wariaw  joing  ^^  today 
the   grantt^roTsUtetoood   to  H»;»»il   »';«* 
Aiaaka  wUi  be  both  in  the  national  and  in- 
«— ^*tui«»i  intarect." 

^^^^BaasBtT  R.  O  CoNoe,  of  Maryland. 
_  Ihli  line.  "I  haw  uken  occasion 
to  etraae  the  claim  for  reoognlUon  of  theae 
IwritartcB  and  of  bene«ta  from  a  mlUtarUiic 
.uadpolnt  to  the  United  Statea.  You  have 
my  auurance  that  I  wlU  continue  to  give 
suptxjrt  to  their  eiaima  for  atatehood." 

SwMtor  towaao  J.  Tun,  o£  Mlnnewta. 
wrote  "I  am  to  favor  of  atauhood  for  BawaU 
and  Alaaka.  not  only  because  I  believe  theee 
Terrltortee  #re  ready  for  tutebood.  but  also 
bccaxiae  1  thlna  the  dtlaen*  In  thoee  area* 
are  enUUed  to  tha  same  ri«hu  and  prlvllegea 
as  are  enjoyed  by  citiaen*  of  the  present,  48 
States.  In  addiUon.  the  etrategic  Unpor- 
t*nce  of  HawaU  and  Alaska  makes  ImperaUve 
thetr  fuU  development  as  eovereign  States  of 
the  Union  ■•  ,  .    . 

Support  from  New  Bngland  U  exemplified 
by  Senator  Wiujam  Bottoms  reniarka, 
"Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  long  been  impor- 
tant members  of  the  American  famUy.  I 
shall  certainly  support  legislation  to  bring 
about  their  etatahood  ahould  it  reach  the 
Boor  of  the  Senate  durinc  thU  session   of 

Ooocrass. 

As  a  repreeMtatlve  of  the  West.  Senator 

jEunr  D.  THOMsa  says.  "I  wish  to  adrtse  that 

I  am  whotehawtadly  Is   faror  of  granting 

stat^ood  to  kottt  BawaU  and  Alaska  at  the 

^^^paiiSm    dates.      I     bellere     t^Bt 

f"fitH*tlww  ta  tbe  Far  Bsat   bsve 

■iplMMlri  1  the  BMd  for  taking  this 

^ep  temedlately  " 

The  AMVBT8  paU  Ot  M  pasiUve  TOtes  In 
fawr  of   itaiehood   fca-  Alaska  and   Hawaii 
cover*  28  different  Sv^tes  and  representt  all 
of  the  Nation. 


ricd  a  news  article  concernlniT  a  most 
commendable  service  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Elsie  B.  Pearce.  of  CoUinKswood.  N.  J., 
to  our  boys  at  the  front  In  Korea.  It 
exhibited  a  deep  understandlnK  of  the 
loneliness  that  comes  to  a  GI  in  a  far-off 
land.  It  WAS  a  happy  thought  that 
prompted  her  to  write  a  letter  addressed 
for  a  soldier  at  the  front  who  has  not  re- 
ceived mail.  The  news  article  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows: 
Lrrrraix&s  OI"8  Fint)  A  Feixnd  Hnu— Touno 

HorsEWifa  SKiroe  Non  to  Solbub  at  raoNt 

awn  Grrs  Bxort  nt  RrrraN 

Ccu-iHGSwooD.  N.  J  .  August  28  —Mrs  Flsle 
B  Pearce.  a  young  CoUlngswood  housewife, 
is  tbank.'ul  for  the  Impulse  that  led  her  to 
mall  a  letter  2  uccks  ago  addressed  '■for  a 
soldier  at  the  front  who  haa  not  received 
mall." 

Mrs.  Pearce  said  today  that  she  had  re- 
ceived eight  letters  so  far  from  soldiers  on 
the  Korean  battle  front  showing  bow  avid  the 
Gls  were  for  a  friendly  mesaage  from  home. 

A  corporal  wrote.  "It  helps  to  know  that 
someone    cares    about    our    lonellEcss    over 

here." 

Another  noncom  expressed  the  hope  that 
more  persons  "would  take  the  Interest  In 
some  of  these  boys  that  you  have,  because 
somt  of  them  are  so  young  that  they  hadnt 
been  away  from  home  before  they  Joined  the 
Army  and  now  they  seem  lost  without  news 
from  anybody." 

A  reply  from  a  spokesman  for  the  men  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  Dlvlilon  said  her 
letter  had  raised  their  morale  100  percent. 
The  young  housewife  h^d  enclosed  a  photo- 
graph of  herself  In  her  letter  and  had  writ- 
ten. •This  letter  Is  something  like  putting  a 
note  In  a  bottle  and  sending  it  out  to  sea." 
The  letter  dldnt  vanish  at  sea.  Her  plc- 
ttire  and  written  message  found  their  Jour- 
neyg  end  on  a  bulletin  board  at  Army  head- 
quarters m  Korfa.  In  the  letter  Mrs.  Pearce 
said  she  wou'.d  deliver  messages  for  the 
men  and  that  she  wanted  them  to  consider 
her  their  friend. 

The  soldier  answered.  •^  am  glad  there  are 
people  In  the  world  like  you." 

Mrs.  Pearce  holds  to  the  belief  that  uni- 
versal love  Is  a  power  always  available.  She 
lives  here  et  482  King  Avenue  with  her  hus- 
band, a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  her 
7-year-old  eon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  publicity  that 
has  been  given  to  this  understanding 
and  kindly  act.  performed  by  Mrs. 
Pearce,  will  incline  others  to  do  likewise. 
It  is  of  a  kind  that  deserves  the  recosnl- 
ticn  and  emulation  of  all  who  think  in 
terms  of  tiie  welfare  of  our  soldiers. 


Letter  J  to  Gl'f  in  Korea  Are  Appreciated — 
Keep  It  Up 


E^ 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOIVERTON 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREdLN T ATIVE8 

Thurtday.  August  31,  1950 
Mr  WOLVERTON      Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  a  few  days  ago,  car- 


Resutration  Farce 


EXTENSION  OF  REiIA^.KS 

I  r 

HON.  WALTER  D.  KUCER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  HUBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  31, 
1950: 

RWISTSATIOW    PaSCB 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  and 
CommunUt  BetfUUatlon  Act  adopted  by  the 
House  of  BepreaenUtlvee  on  Tuesday  Ignores 
the  real  dangers  of  espionage  and  sabotage 


confronting  this  Nation  and  alms  Instead  at 
something  shadowy,  to  wit.  subversion.     lU 
stated    purpose    Is    "to    protect    the    United 
States  "     Yet  it  affords  none  of  the  protec- 
tions  aRalnst    espionage    and    sabotage   rec- 
ommended by  the  President;   It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  safeguarding  of  military  In- 
stallations and  bases  nor  even  for  the  super- 
vision of  deoorUble  aliens.     It  Is  based  on 
the  ««umptlon  that  CommunUt  Ideas  and 
Comnmnlst   propaganda  are  liKtly   to  turn 
the  devotion  of  Americans  from  their  own 
traditions,    institutions,    and    values.      Pro- 
ceeding on  this  assumption,   the   blU  pro- 
vides for  an  elaborate  arrangement— essen- 
t.ally  the  same  as  that  previously  establlsned 
by   the  Mundt-Nlxon  bUl— under   which  an 
administrative  tribunal  would  designate  or- 
ganizations as  "Communist  action"  groups 
and     "Communist     front"     groups:      these 
groups  and  all  their  memt>ers  would  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Government  and  subjected  to 
a  number  of  dlsabUlties;  and  any  publicity 
emantlng    frcm    them    would    have    to    be 
l!»beled  as  coming  from  "a  Communis;  or- 
ganization." 

These  are  limitations  on  the  freedom  of 
association  and  freedom  of  expression  which 
Americans   have    traditionally    enjoyed.    If 
they    genuinely    served    to    protect    Internal 
security,  they  might  well  te  warranted.     But 
their    contribution    to    security    is    precisely 
nil.     As   Attorney   General   J.   Howard    Mc- 
Grath  put  It  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Scott 
W.  Lucas  commenting  on  similar  provisions 
of   the   McCarran    bill,   they   will    be    "com- 
pletely Ineffective  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose."   Indeed  they  are  extremely  likely  to 
frustrate  that  purpose  by  driving  the  whole 
network  of  Communist  groups  underground. 
One  trouble  with  trying  to  compile  a  handy 
cfflclal  roster  of  all  Communist  groups  and 
their  members  Is  that  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  terms  Is  Imjxjsslble.    The  definitions 
presented  In  the  bUl  passed  by  the  House  are 
so  vagOte  that  they  might  eaally  be  applied 
to    many   organUations   guilty    of    nothing 
more  than  a  loyal  opposition  to  Government 
policies   or    to    prevailing    popular    opinion. 
Moreover,    the    character    of    any    group,    as 
well  as  Its  membership,  is  liable  to  constant 
change.    The  attempt  to  require  any  group 
to  register  as  Communist  would  Involve  in- 
terminable admlnUtraUve  hearings  and  liti- 
gation.    Mr.   McGrath   was   quite   right   In 
pointing  out  that  "when,  finally,  an  organl- 
r.itlon  is  required  to  regUter.  it  will  In  all 
probability    dissolve     Itself,    then    reappear 
with  a  new  name  and   new  officers."    The 
official  list  would  be  perpetually  out  of  date — 
quite  apart  from  the  danger  that  It  wotUd 
Inflict  serious  Injuries  on  Innocent  groups 
and  individuals. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  can  be  credited  with 
keeping  registered  Communists  out  of  Gov- 
ernment positions  and  defense  production 
plants,  it  merely  duplicates  snJeg'jnrds  that 
are  already  In  force.  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  are  currently  exclud?^ 
from  Pederal  employment  and  from  factories 
handling  vital  defense  contracts  by  the  loy- 
alty progt'am  and  the  security  risk  system: 
they  are  also  denied  passports:  and  their 
ofgaalnttOBa  no  longer  enjoy  tax  exemption 
beneflta.  Rsclstratlon  is  simply  a  more  com- 
plex, clumsy,  and  Inequitable  way  to  achieve 
the  same  results. 

The  United  States  Is  not  In  danger  from 
Communist  Ideas.  Thoae  who  fCar  that  the 
American  people  will  be  subverted  by  the 
party's  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  JerTxitlc 
alien  system  are  men  who  have  themselves 
lost  faith  In  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
and  In  the  vitality  of  American  institutions. 
E>!plonage  snd  sabotage  are  real  danger*,  to 
be  dealt  with  through  realistic  precautions. 
Bubvcrslon  Is  a  heurotlc  nightmare — as  evi- 
denced by  the  puny  and  steadily  diminish- 
ing size  of  the  Communist  Party.  Internal 
security  can  be  l)est  achieved  by  distinguish- 
ing between  substance  and  shadows. 
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The  Story  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KCN.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\"T3 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mess 
In  Kcrea  could  have  been  avoided  if 
there  had  been  wise  leadership  in  our 
foreign  affairs.  The  story  is  one  of 
bun.i:lmg  and  errors  which  the  American 
people  are  not  soon  likely  to  forget.  The 
price  for  governmental  errors  always 
comes  high,  and  today  our  American 
boys  are  dying  in  the  mud  of  Korea  be- 
cause of  our  »  eak  and  vacillating  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East  and  our  constant 
appeasement  of  the  Russians. 

In  the  fust  instance,  it  must  t>e  re- 
membered that  the  Congress  itself  has 
nothing  to  do  with  formulating  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country.  That  is  en- 
tirely within  the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department. 

The  route  to  Korean  bloodshed  liegan 
back  in  1933  when  our  Government  rec- 
ogniz?d  So\iet  Russia.  This  was  done 
over  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Le:4ion  and  other  veteran  and  p£;tri- 
otic  groups.  Then  th?  policy  of  appease- 
ment began.  We  gave  the  Soviets  gen- 
erously of  lend-lease  materials,  getting 
very  little  in  return.  In  fact,  even  to- 
day. Russia  has  a  laree  number  of  our 
shipping  vessels  which  up  to  now  she 
has  refused  to  return.  We  j-ielded  to 
Stalin  by  making  the  second  front  in 
Normandy  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Had  tiie  attack  been  made  from  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Balkans  as 
urged  by  Winston  Churchill,  Russia 
would  not  today  be  sohdly  installed  in 
half  of  Euroi>e.  When  our  victorious 
armies  were  marching  toward  Berlin  un- 
der Eisenhower  and  Patton.  word  came 
from  the  White  House  directing  that  the 
Russians  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
Berlin  first.  ThLs  was  an  error  that  cost 
m.il:ons  for  the  the  airlift  later  and  no 
doubt  IS  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
are  in  such  an  uncomfortable  position 
in  Germany  today. 

The  siory  of  what  later  happened  at 
Cairo.  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  is 
a  tragic  one.  At  these  conferences,  con- 
cessions were  made  to  Stalin  which  set 
the  Communists  up  in  business  in  China, 
Korea,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient. 
Present  at  Cairo  were  Churchill.  Roose- 
velt, and  Chiang  Kai-shek.  With  Rus- 
sia not  5'et  in  the  war  with  Japan.  Staiin 
was  absent.  Here  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
promised  by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
that  if  China  would  keep  on  fighting  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  she  would  be 
given  Manchui-ia.  control  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  and  that  other  Japa- 
nese-captured provinces  would  be  re- 
Stored  to  the  Chinese  Republic. 

Tlien  came  Yalta,  where  the  convicted 
traitor.  Alger  Hiss,  was  one  of  the  chief 
advisers.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  not 
present,  since  China  was  not  in  the  war 
against  Germany.  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt there  promised  Stalin  that  if  he 
would  get  into  the  war  with  Japan.  Rus- 
sia would  be  given,  among  oilier  con- 


cessions. Manchuna.  which  had  already 
been  promised  to  China  at  Cairo.  Russia 
was  also  to  have  South  Sakhahn  and  the 
Kunle  Island.s — both  dangerous  daggers 
pointing  at  Japan.  Thus,  China  was 
sold  down  the  river  and  Russia  got  the 
va't  stores  of  iron  and  steel,  together 
with  the  industries  of  Manchuna.  the 
very  things  she  needed  to  wage  a  war 
against  the  United  States. 

Now  things  moved  fast.  After  the 
conquest  of  Japan  and  after  the  Soviets 
had  taken  over  Manchuria  with  its  fab- 
ulous resources  in  her  pocket,  we  with- 
drew cur  troops  from  China,  gave  up 
bases  at  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao.  left 
millions  bf  dollars  of  supplies  for  the 
Communists  to  take  over,  and  brought 
the  Marines  back  to  the  United  States. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  State 
Department,  through  its  spokesmen  Hiss. 
Acheson.  Latlimcre.  and  others,  said  that 
the  Chinese  situation  was  just  a  revolt 
of  Chinese  agrarians  or  farmers  who  were 
nsing  up  against  the  corrupt  and  wicked 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was  said  that  those 
revolting  were  a  dlCeient  and  harmless 
sort  of  Commurusts.  Then  it  v>as  de- 
creed that  we  should  start  pussyfooting 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  Presi- 
dent Truman  sent  General  Marshall  to 
China  to  force  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
take  Communists  into  his  government. 
Chiang  refused,  well  knowing  this  would 
mean  the  end  cf  his  Nationalist  govern- 
ment. Marshall  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  his  mission  unfulfiiled.  and 
was  thereafter  made  Secretary  of  State. 
All  mihtary  aid  to  China  was  stopped, 
and  all  cf  China  fell  to  the  Reds. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Japan,  it  is 
a  mystery  just  when,  it  was  agreed  that 
Russia  should  enter  North  Korea  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
Entering  the  war  only  a  few  days  before 
the  Japanese  surrender,  Russia  had  con- 
t.ibuted  practically  nothing  to  the  vic- 
tory. The  United  States  was  to  take 
the  surrender  cf  the  Japanese  south  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  all  confirmed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  at  Potsdam. 

The  Russians  settled  down  in  North 
Korea,  built  up  a  nation  of  stooges  and 
an  army,  equipping  it  well.  When  the 
United  Nations  Commission  sought  to 
hold  an  election  throughout  Korea  to  de- 
termine its  independence,  the  Russians 
refused  to  permit  such  an  election  in 
North  Korea.  Then  came  the  sudden  at- 
tack on  South  Korea  on  June  25.  1950. 

The  record  will  show  that  it  was  the 
Republicans  in  iihe  Congress  who  stood 
for  a  strong  Far  Eastern  poUcy,  but  Sec- 
retary Acheson  told  us  we  should  keep 
hands  off  until  the  dust  settled  m  Asia. 
Ke  also  stated  categorically  that  the 
United  States  was  not  interested  in  the 
defense  of  Korea  and  that  only  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  v.ere  in 
tiie  p)erimeter  of  our  defense  set-up.  We 
were  told  by  Democratic  spokesmen  that 
South  Korea  could  not  be  defended  if  at- 
tacked and  that  it  had  no  miiiiary  or 
strategic  value.  So  we  withdrew  our 
troops,  leaving  over  $125,000000  worth 
cf  mihtary  supphes,  such  as  light  jeeps, 
trucks,  hght  arms,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, and  food.  From  that  time  on.  Korea 
was  no  longer  under  General  MacAr- 


thurs  Far  East  command.  The  State 
Department  and  the  United  Nations 
took  over.  If  this  did  not  pretty  much 
constitute  a  hand-engraved  invitation 
to  the  Communists  to  take  over  in  South 
Korea.  I  would  not  know  how  to  draw  up 
such  an  invitation. 

In  December  1949  the  State  Depart- 
ment decreed  that  mihtarv  aid  to  For- 
mosa would  be  usel'^'ss  and  that  iis  loss 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  On  January 
5,  1950.  President  Truman  said  that  the 
United  States  would  not  pursue  a  course 
v.hich  would  lead  to  involvement  in 
China  and  that  we  would  not  provide 
mihtary  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese  forces 
in  Formo.ia.  On  January  12.  1950,  in  a 
news  release  President  Truman  still 
maintained  we  would  give  no  aid  to  For- 
mosa. But  on  June  27,  1950.  President 
Truman  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  defend  For- 
mosa while  ordering  air  and  naval  oper- 
ations in  support- of  South  Korea. 

Throughout  all  this  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  given  a  lot  of  loose  talk 
about  our  national  defense.  We  were 
told  that  the  South  Korean  forces  were 
Scrong  and  that  they  could  repel  an  in- 
vasion frcm  the  north.  We  were  told 
repeatedly  by  Secretary  of  Defense  John- 
son ihat  if  ihey  were  attacked  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  would  be  ready  to 
answer  at  5  o'clock.  President  Truraan 
himself  only  a  few  days  before  the  inva- 
sion by  the  North  Koreans  said  we  were 
closer  to  peace  than  at  any  time  since 
the  last  World  War.  Now  the  American 
people  want  to  know  what  has  been  done 
with  the  billions  of  doUars  approved  for 
national  defense  by  the  Consress  since 
World  War  II.  They  are  demanding  to 
know  hov.-  and  why  we  were  caught  so 
lamentably  unprepared  and  so  un- 
equipped in  Korea.  After  all,  we  have 
spent  for  national  defense  purposes,  in 
the  fiscal  years  1946  to  1950.  inclusive, 
the  huge  sum  of  $^6,400  000.000.  Where 
has  the  money  gone  and  what  have  we  to 
show  for  if  The  Administration  has 
ssnt  our  boys  into  Korea  without  ade- 
quate arms  and  ammunition.  Our  fleet 
was  put  in  moth  balls  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  worlds  largest  airplane  car- 
rier was  stopped  by  Secretary  Johnson, 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  the  heart  of  our 
defense  forces,  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum.  Even  President  Truman  re- 
sisted the  action  of  the  Congress  in  in- 
sisting on  a  70-group  Air  Force.  He  said 
a  48-group  Air  Force  was  enough.  Rec- 
ommendattons  for  defense  expenditures 
were  whittled  while  nondefen.se  spend- 
ing mounted  to  unprecedented  firures. 
The  Navy  was  weakened,  the  Air  Forces 
throttled  down,  and  the  Army  limited, 
while  the  illusion  of  adequate  prepared- 
ness was  fostered  in  the  public  mind. 
Who  is  responsible  for  that' 

Republican  Members  of  Congress  are 
being  criticized  for  refusing  to  give  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Korea.  It  is  said  ve  are 
to  blame  for  the  debacle  in  Korea. 
Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  or  unfair 
because  a  school  child  would  know  that 
It  would  be  supreme  folly  to  vote  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Korea  without  backing  it 
up  with  military  aid.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  for  economic  aid,  we  would 
have  sent  fertilizer,  seed,  and  money  for 
the   building  of  roads,  dams,  and  tlu» 
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eoaalraetion  of  hyciroriPctric  pUnts.  and 
m  forth.  It  woukl  only  have  been  an 
opcrmttoQ  **T»t  bole."  veil  Imowlng  that 
the  Comxniintsu  ooukl  take  ofvw  Soosli 
Kore«  »t  vilL  Tlmt  vas  adBtfttad  Iqr 
gfCifooe.  We  stmpty  would  have  built 
up  a  greater  and  a  ridier  prlae  for  the 
CaaummHts  to  take  over.  What  has 
actually  happened  In  Korea  today  con- 
fliBS  our  fcan  at  that  time.  None  of 
Iht  acwnnmtr  aid  finally  voted  in  Febru- 
ary I»50.  ever  «ot  there.  Alihoufih 
llO.OOe.OOe  in  mmury  aid  was  voted  for 
Korea,  actually  only  $300  worth  cf  this 
aid  ever  got  there.  That  was  some  sisnal 
vu^.  It  has  always  been  my  position 
that  ecoDomic  aid  would  be  a  waste  of 
the  laxpayn^'  money  unless  we  also  gave 
ade<ruate  military  aid  to  back  up  and 
protect  cur  investments.  When  the 
Truman  admimstrauon  wrote  ofl  Korea 
as  a  liability  ai»l  said  it  would  no:  be  de- 
fanded.  the  sending  of  economic  akl  was 
absolutely  indefensible. 

The  State  Department  has  been  run- 
p|ny  the  afaow.  Perhaps  the  situation  is 
best  smnmed  up  by  the  statement  of 
Owen  Lattunore.  State  Depanment  Ad- 
viser for  the  Par  East,  who  said.  The 
thing  to  do  is  let  her  [Korea]  fall  but 
not  let  it  lot*  as  though  we  pushed  her." 
So  with  South  Korea  wa&hed  cu;  by  the 
SUte  I>epartmenl  and  no  longer  con- 
sidered of  military  value  and  with  our 
Army  withdrawn,  the  Communists  for 
aQ  practical  purposes,  were  invited  to 
moft  in.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
aaae  person  can  coniend  that  there  "nas 
any  w;;3dom  cr  logic  in  spending  any 
more  of  the  American  taxpayers"  money 
there  unless  we  could  be  assured  our  in- 
TUtmnitn  would  be  protected  by  our 
Military  might. 

After  all  the  bungling,  errors,  miscal- 
yni«twM«  fjod  the  misrepresentations 
made  to  the  Congreas  and  the  American 
people,  the  Administration  has  complete- 
ly reversed  its  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
Bast:  «e  have  decided  to  go  into  Korea. 
the  one  90t  with  its  rough  terrain,  with 
its  foul  wcAther.  the  most  difficult  place 
on  earth,  to  pit  our  American  boys 
ayftiTigt  the  ground  armies  of  the  Com- 
munlsts  who  are  being  aided  and  abeited 
by  the  Russians. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  No  one 
knows.  The  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  cannot  be  reversed.  They  can 
only  be  paid  for  in  the  high  currency  of 
blood  and  treasure.  We  cannot  escape 
the  cost  but  we  can  demand  a  plan  and 
a  program  and  a  goal  with  men  at  the 
helm  who  are  capable  of  carrying  it  out. 
Unfortunatalj,  tho^e  who  got  us  into  the 
Korean  muM  are  stUl  at  the  helm,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  bom  ti.e 
Congress  and  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
lost  confidence  in  them.  It  %dl  be  re- 
called that  Acheson  said  he  would  not 
turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss,  and  Presi- 
dent T^iOBan  recently  said  that  Acht  son 
would  remain  in  the  Cabinet  as  lomt  as 
he  w^as  President.  So  the  American  ix-o- 
ple  will  have  to  take  it  and  like  it. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  r^hat 
appcaMsarat  does  not  pay  and  the 
American  people  have  been  called  upon 
to  fight  a  war  they  did  not  want  or  ex- 
pect. We  are  fighting  under  adverse 
coodltionji — a  fight  that  oould  have  Ijeen 
avoided  by  enlightened  diplomacy  joined 
With  a  na::c:ial  dtfense  based  on  world 


reahtiea.  Whether  this  war  Is  the  prel- 
ude to  world  war  III  or  not,  no  one 
knows.  The  an.swer  is  not  here.  Ood 
alone  can  and  will  give  us  the  strength 
and  wisdom  lo  carry  on  so  that  some  day 
we  may  again  return  to  the  ways  of 
peace. 


Appoinhnt-..!  of  STnall-Bujiaesi  Men  lo 
Advisory  Cotnniittee  ot  National  Secu- 
rity BOafd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KOf.^ER  E.  CAPLHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  8«N.\TE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thitrsday.  Avcust  31  (IfQislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  lele- 
t;ram  addressed  to  W.  Stuart  Symington. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Board,  by  George  J.  Burger,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  N.«itional  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  no  sma.i- business  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  advisory  conunittce  of 
the  Board. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Natio.val  FionwTioi*  or 

Incccndknt  BustNiss. 
Washington.  D.  C,  Auffust  9.  19S0. 
W    Stcabt  Symington. 

C:cirmcn.  National  Security  Board, 
Washington.  D.   C: 

Associated  Press  reports  today:  "Symlng- 
tcn  chooses  adrlsory  committee."  The  story 
continued:  •The  12-member  commltte* 
chosen  after  conferences  with  laroups  repre- 
Mntlng  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  the  pub- 
lic gei^erally  will  advise  Mr.  Sjrmlngton  on  all 

Appropriated  fvnds  impcundfd  or  withheld 
tne  tiureau  of  the  Budget,  or  t 

I  In  thousnn 


|jtn,fj  of  cItU  mcbUlzatlon  and  defense." 
Not*d  Industry  appointments:  Chairman. 
committee  for  economic  development; 
ircsldent.  United  6tatC3  Chamber  of  Com- 
nieri-e;  president.  National  Assoclallcn  of 
Manufacturers — all  representatlvea  of  big 
businew  organiratlons.  Why  wasn't  spokes- 
man for  Indejjendent  small  business  con- 
sidered on  the  committee?  Surely  with 
3.500.000  independent  businesses  in  our 
Nation  are  they  to  be  ignored  in  any  policy- 
forming  group  in  any  governmetal  agency? 
Doesn't  Federal  law.  Seventy-ninth  or 
Enphtleth  Congress  make  It  mandatory  that 
independent  small  business  be  given  equal 
representation?  In  your  appointments 
on  labor  and  agricultxire  you  gave  equal 
rcprcaentatlon  to  large  and  small  seg- 
ments. Again  we  ask.  why  was  independent 
small  business  Ignsred 7  This  association,  all 
independent  btisinessmen  is  cfflctaliy  on 
record  with  you  offering  oxir  services  volun- 
tarily. We  expect  definite  answer  to  this 
communication. 

Oioaas  J.  Buacn. 

V.ce  President. 


Impounded  Mliilary  Fundi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JCHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WlSCONSiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  JF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  table  which  shows  the 
funds  impounded  or  withheld  from  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  during  the 
past  five  fiscal  years  by  the  President  or 
his  agents.  It  represents  a  recapitula- 
tion of  figtires  furnished  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  the  tliree 
branches  during  the  recent  hearings  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Engsl]: 

from   the  Armed  Forces  by   the  President, 
he  Secretary  of  Defense,  1946-50 

(Is  of  doUonl 


1M4 


1M7 


IMS 


1049 


19a) 


Anay. 


Atr  i'onx-. 


>2&'^M1 


'2&.414 
>  75,  goo 


Ymrfy  total. 
5-year  total.. 


2S«>,»tl 


am.  187 


>63,7B3 


63,707 


•I4.V43 
>l«B,afi9 


/        161.S.VI 
I  14.  S'>U 
I  W.  MM 
••1.S2.  74<i 

««rri  802 


i»4.a» 


I,0M.«10 
1.  TM.  M7 


1 1 


U). 


I  i    I  r*rcu  '  i  i  ^^    k-^  • 


~ '  i.Ono  rewrvrd  bv  direction  of  President  and  .Tpresenting 

as*  In  site  of  .\ir  Forw. 

.  .ic  oo  the  •ttpplsBMOtal  sppropriatiaas  till  for  1961,  pp.  47, 
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Dsurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi:rsdau.  A'uyust  31.  1950 

Mr  M.'\>SF1ELD      Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
todiiy  joining   Wiih   my  colleagues,   Uie 


gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  HardtI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr  Rankin  J,  in  introducifig  a  bill  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  certain  changes  In 
the  National  Service  Life  Iru^iinince  Act. 
Under  my  bill  Insurance  cov?i-age  up 
to  $10000  would  be  extender  to  our 
servicemen  on  a  gratuitous  basis  and 
service -connected  disabled  veterans 
would  be  allowed  to  purcha.se  Govern- 
ment lusurauce  on  disciiiiibe  ..rom  the 
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I  believe  the  present  s^-.stem  has 
worked  under  ^reat  difficulues  and  I 
have  been  reliably  informed  that  it  will 
net  be  really  workable  under  large-scale 
mobilization  or  universal  military  train- 
ing if  it  becomes  law.  it  might  be  inter- 
esting for  the  House  to  know  that  the 
Hook  Commission  recommended  in  the 
FoiTestal  Report  that  National  Life  In- 
surance on  a  gratuitous  basis  would  .save 
tax  money  if  one  took  into  consideration 
the  administrative  costs  under  the 
present  premium  pajTnent  set-up. 

This  till  would,  therefore,  not  only  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer,  but  also 
to  the  serviceman  and  his  family. 

I  urre  the  Veterans'  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  and  report  this  mea.<:ure 
out  this  £es.slon  so  that  the  men  and 
women  now  entering — or  reentering — 
the  military  service  can  be  taken  care  of. 


Korea  and  the  Marittes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

C'F  ok:  ahqma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auguit  31,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Cpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  bnns  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  very 
able  editorial  written  by  Casey  Cohlmia 
(USMCR)  and  as  published  in  the  Enid 
Eaily  Eagle,  of  Enid.  Okla..  on  August 
16.  1953,  appears  as  follows; 

Korea  a.nd  the  Mabines 

\  It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
\Jnited  States  liad  again  to  engage  In  ac- 
tual warfare  before  the  Importance,  mobil- 
ity and  thorough  training  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  recognized  and  considered  vitally 
esfentlal  to  the  welfare  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Echoes  of  the  Second  World  War  had  bare- 
ly died  before  the  Army  was  fighting  to  ab- 
Eorb  the  functions  of  the  marines  in  ground 
fighting;  the  Air  Force  wanted  to  take  over 
its  aviation:  and  the  Navy  baUted  at  pro- 
tecting its  own  Junior  unit  for  fear  such 
action  would  bring  further  wrath  upon  the 
Cfitracized  naval  service. 

There  have  Ijeen  strong  efforts  to  reduce 
or  abolish  the  marines  after  every  major  con- 
C.ct  and  sometimes  between  wars.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  current  issue  of  U.  S. 
ifews  magazine:  "How  close  the  corps  came 
to  ne«r  extinction  In  the  last  attack  few 
people  realize.  •  •  •  A  principal  handi- 
cap was  a  censorship  lmf>osod  by  President 
Truman.  Marine  officers  could  not  make 
statements  on  the  subject  without  submit- 
ting them  fcr  approval.  •  •  •  A  budget- 
ing battle  followed.  The  other  services,  sup- 
ported by  Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson, 
were  intent  on  leaving  the  marmes  a  very 
minimum  of  the  defense  money  The  ma- 
rines were  steadily  reduced.  But  Korea 
Changed  it  all." 

One  tive-letter  word  changed  the  marines 
from  a  near-defunct  unit  to  a  major  factor 
in  the  United  States  fighting  forces — Korea. 
That's  how  simple  It  is  for  Washington  to 
shove  Into  oblivion  the  intense  work,  rigid 
training,  untiring  efforts  of  the  men  and  of- 
ficers who  have  not  only  suffered  the  pangs 
of  conflict  on  the  field  of  battle  but  In  the 
political  circles  of  a  Pentagon-pressured 
Congress. 


Because  of  this  great  and  continuous 
struggle  for  survival,  the  marines  have 
t>een— and  will  always  be — one  cf  the  world'i 
mo,st  eCBcient  fighting  forces.  Despite  the 
fart  that  for  most  of  the  179  years  of  exist- 
ence, they  have  fed  upon  the  crumbs  from 
the  tables  of  the  Army  and  Navy  the  United 
States  Marines  have  learned  well  the  art  of 
warfare  and  making  the  most  out  of  their 
bare,  meaeer  equipment.  This  they  have 
demonstrated  ably  on  countless  occasions. 

Must  then,  the  very  survival  of  a  unit,  a 
strategic  force  be  determined  bv  internal 
conflict?  When  will  our  politicia'n-mllltar- 
Ists  end  the  vicious  bickering  which  has  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  Nation  on  two 
occasions  already— Pearl  Hart>cr  and  Korea? 
And  lastly,  hew  many  more  Guadalcanals. 
Tarawas,  and  Iwo  Jimas  must  the  marines 
fight  Ijefore  they  become  of  legal  age  as  a 
member  of  o\ir  unified  Armed  Forces? 


Why  Not  Ask  Mr.  Hoover? 


EXTE.NSION  OF  RE?.1ARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SKAFER 

OF  &::cH.&^N 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Grocers' 
Journal,  official  publication  of  the 
Southern  California  Retail  Grocers" 
Association.  No  comment  is  necessary, 
but  I  commend  this  editorial  to  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  about  to  vote  new 
powers  to  President  Truman.  The  edi- 
torial follows; 

Wht  Not  Ask  Mh    Hoover.  Mr.  Presidext? 

At  this  writing,  if  confusing  news  reports 
of  an  even  more  confusing  controversy  can 
be  correctly  Interpreted.  Congress  is  on  the 
verge  of  granting  President  Truman  the  dic- 
tatorial standby  powers  he  has  so  stubbornly 
sought.  He  will  have  power  to  Impose  wage- 
price  ceUings  and  rationing  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

The  President  is  now  assured  that  he  can 
radically  alter  the  entire  economic  life  of  the 
United  States  when  he  alone  decides  that  it 
Is  either  necessary  or  politically  expedient. 

The  President  need  not  Justify  the  timing 
of  his  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  food  Industry,  along  with 
the  rest  of  America,  can  continue  to  flounder 
In  confusion  until  the  President  either  uses 
his  at>60lute  powers  or  announces  some  defi- 
nite course  cf  action  concerning  their  use. 

So.  it  is  possible  that  price  controls  will  be 
Imposed,  at  some  time. 

But  how  broad  will  be  the  scope  of  the  con- 
trols? The  President  has  already  rejected 
the  urglngs  of  Bernard  Baruch  for  over -all 
controls.  It  must  be  presumed  that  any  price 
controls  Imposed  will  be  selective  in  nature. 

President  Truman  has  publicly  announced 
that  there  will  be  no  return  of  the  bungling 
OPA:  that  present  Government  bureaus  are 
capable  of  administering  all  controls  needed. 
He  did  not  clarify  his  statement. 

Since  the  record  shows  that  the  President 
Is  a  very  definite  man  once  he  has  made  a 
decision,  it  can  safely  be  presumed  that  he 
has  not  as  yet  formulated  any  definite  plans 
for  Impoelng  price  ceilings  or  for  enforcing 
them. 

If  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king,  as  'tis  said. 
Burely  a  member  of  the  food  industry  can 
give  advice  to  a  President. 

Here  is  the  advice: 

Confer  with  Herbert  Hoovtr,  and  closely 
follow  his  suggestions. 


Hert>ert  Hocver  has  proved  himself.  Ion? 
ago.  to  he  the  ablest  administrator  of  food 
controls  ever  known  to  the  United  Sta:es. 
Few  can  qualify  as  his  ea.ual  on  the  compli- 
ca*ed  subject  of  dom.estic  and  world  eccnomv. 
Let's  look  back  32  years,  back  to  the  last 
months  of  World  War  I  For  the  first  time. 
America  was  called  upon  to  share  Its  food 
supply  with  a  stricken  world  For  the  first 
time,  organized  steps  were  taken  to  curb 
domestic  consumption  and  prevent  war  profi- 
teering In  foods. 

Fresidenl  Wilson  wisely  selected  Herbert 
Hoover,  then  Sec.-etary  of  Commerce,  to  serve 
as  National  Food  AdministrEtor. 

How  Hocver  stepped  Into  the  new  harness 
to  thoughtfully  determine  the  world's  food 
needs:  how  he  scorned  rationing  as  a  useless 
tool  for  cu-blng  overbuying  and  hoarding; 
how  he  effectively  fed  the  world  by 
businesslike  distribution — these  accom.pllsh- 
ments  are  brighter  pages  In  the  history  of 
the  First  World  War. 

Details  of  how  Hoover  administered  and 
enforced  price  controls  will  be  of  Interest  to 
everyone  In  the  food  Industry.  F.etallers. 
remembering  the  utter  conftision  and  arbi- 
trary and  unfair  police  actions  of  the  late 
OPA,  will  find  Hoover's  methods  of  doing  the 
Job  almost  as  unbelievable  as  they  were 
sensible  and  effective. 

Hoover  did  not  organize  a  giant,  un wieldly 
government  bureau.  He  did  not  provide  em- 
ployment that  was  draftproof  to  men  and 
women  whose  only  experience  in  the  retail- 
ing of  groceries  was  the  daily  stocking  of  the 
family  larder  from  store  shelves.  He  did 
not  set  up  a  forum  of  confused  but  police- 
minded  men  and  give  them  a  whip  hand  over 
retail   grocers. 

Uring  the  common  horse  sense  that  was  the 
basis  of  h:s  genius.  Hoover  rode  roughshod 
over  {xilitlcal-mlnded  advisers  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  price-control  problem  and  find 
a  solution. 

Selecting  leaders  In  the  food  Industry  In 
each  State,  city,  and  town,  he  appointed  them 
as  local  administrators  of  his  food  conserva- 
tion and  antlprofiteering  program.  Then  he 
let  them  alone. 

There  were  meatless  davs  and  wheatless 
days.  There  was  Karo  syrup  instead  of 
sugar.  And  the  people  had  faith  in  the 
trusted  local  leaders  who  urged  food  con- 
servation under  the  name  of  '  Hooverizing." 
And  overbuying  and  hoarding  t>ecame  mini- 
mum problems. 

(Maladministration  of  OPA  robbed  the 
people  of  faith,  instilled  them  with  cynicism 
and  fear — and  hoarding  and  furtive  buying 
was  ever  a  major  and  unsolved  problem.) 

And  as  for  controlling  prices  at  the  retail 
level: 

Under  Hocver,  a  grocer  was  allowed  to  play 
on  the  team.  He  was  regarded  in  the  true 
light  of  a  citizen-businessman  who  would 
honestly  and  sincerely  do  his  share  in  keep- 
ing prices  at  the  necessary  level  He  was  not, 
as  was  too  often  the  case  under  OPA  pre- 
judged as  a  virtual  criminal  per  se. 

Under  Hoover  no  grocer  was  "called  on  the 
carpet  "  because  he  had  unwittingly  and 
through  confusion  created  by  Government 
master  minds,  sold  a  can  of  beans  for  a  penny 
or  two  over  the  controlled  price. 

Hoover,  knowing  the  efTectlveness  of  sim- 
plicity, placed  price  ceilings  only  upon  es- 
sential foods — flotir,  butter,  eggs,  beans, 
sugar,  lard.  etc. 

(Under  OPA  a  Los  Angeles  grocer  and  OPA 
Officials  conferred  for  days  over  the  question 
of  whetlier  caviar  was  fish  or  meat — this  in 
order  to  determine  the  ceiling  price  of  the 
nonessential   stuff  ) 

"Hooverizing"  retailers  were  ordered  to 
maintain  an  e.vposed  blackboard  upon  which 
their  cost  price  and  the  selling  price  of  each 
controlled  item  must  be  listed. 

Since  retailers  were  alloired  only  a  pre- 
scribed mark-up  on  controlled  items,  this 
Bitnpie  ai:,d  inexpensive  biacklioard  metlio4 


ly 
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ot  control  kept  all  In  Une — the  public  being 


into  Mwiilinwi  ■Mthod  vm  highly  un- 

__  la  etrtaln  grocery  circle* — •mon<j 
ntallan  vbo  enjoyed  prel  erred  utatus 
with  ■TiiJlii— liri  becauw  ol  rolume  buying. 
UMl  »-»«"«»»g  tboee  who  could  demand  lat 
(cbatc*  to  ptla  adTantsgc  over  compeilUon. 

Booeer'B  blackboards  put  all  Brocers  on 
tiM  Mine  profli-opportumty  lerel — an<l  only 
thoae  with  proAtcerlng  hearu  yelled  at>}Ut  it. 

Thl«  cxsntrolled  mark-up  and  blackboard 
flooUilnaUon  of  pnce  contrcd  made  U  un- 
naoMMry  for  grocen  to  read  through  reams 
Ot  o^clal  directives  written  tn  confusing 
gobbtodook.  Grocers  were  net  spendln(;  time 
and  effort  In  continually  changing  price 
marks  and  tags.  He  priced  his  controlled 
Items  at  the  allowed  mark-up  level  over 
whotoMle  prices — and  that  was  that. 

Harbort  Hoover's  metiiod  of  determining 
and  eaXofCing  retail  price  ceUings  «as.  In 
gist,  simple,  direct,  fair,  and  effective.  It 
gained  the  confidence  and  cocperatlon  d 
both  public  and  businesso^n.  It  ww  inex- 
pensl\e  to  the  taxpayan. 

Can  Preaideni  Traman  discorer  a  better. 
\tm  eoatly.  more  effective  method  of  fdmln- 
^rt«^"g  and  enforcing  price  cellu..g»— or 
other  nenassi  j    wartime  controls? 

Perhaps,  he  can. 

If  he  cannot,  then  we  stiggesl.  respectfvilly: 

Why  not  ask  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  President? 


Social   Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK;3 

HON.  TKOR  C.  TOLLEFSCiN 

or  ws«m*oTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  TOLL£PSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R 
6000.  tlie  social  security  measure  which 
recently  was  acted  upon  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  became  law  with  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President.  Although  the 
measure  is  far  from  perfect  It  is  a  great 
Improvement  over  the  previous  law  in 
that  It  expanded  the  coverage  and  in- 
creased the  benefits.  It  also  liberalized 
the  eiyjibility  requirements.  Wi?  have 
been  informed  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  will  during  the 
next  year  give  further  study  to  the 
whole  social  security  prcbiem  'vith  a 
Tlew  to  presenting  to  Con?;ress  at  some 
future  date  an  even  better,  more  work- 
able and  equitable  measure,  built  on  a 
aound  financial  basis. 

The  newly  enacted  measure  adds  al- 
most 10.000  000  persons  to  the  35  OOO.OOO 
prewntly  covered  by  Social  Security. 
The  following  is  a  breakdo^Ti  of  tie  new 
Korkers  covered: 

Category: 

Monfarm  self-employed 4.700.000 

Acrtcul'.iual  workers £&0.  000 

Borderline  emplo)-ment.      (300,000) 
Segtilarly    employed    on 

farms («.50. 000) 

DomcaUc  workers 1.000,000 

employees  ot   nonprofit   or- 
(voltwtary 

t)    000,000 

of  State  and  local 
fOfMnmienU       (voluntary 

coverage)    '1,480.000 

>  Exclusive  of  •  relatively  small  BtUBbw  at 
tranait  wcvkera  who  would  be  ooaapolaorUy 
ooTcrwL 


Cateporv—  Continued 

Frderal     cJviUaii     employees 
not    under    a    retirement 

system -—      >00.  OOO 

employees  outside  the  United 

States 150.000 

Kmplcyment  In  Puerto  Rico 

and  Virgin  Islands 400,  000 

New  definition  of  •employee" 350.  000 


Total    under    compulsory 

coveraire- 2.050.000 

Total      under      voluntary 

coverage.... 7.  650.  000 


Grand  total 9.700.000 

Note. — Figures  In  jwrentheses  are  subtotal 
figures. 

covnuci 

First.  Farm  workers  are  covered  under 
the  new  law  if  the  worker  is  employed 
continuously  for  3  months  by  one  em- 
ployer and  works  60  full  days  and  earns 
at  least  $50  in  wages  in  the  calendar 
quarters  immediately  following  3  months 
of  prior  continuous  employment  for  the 
same  employer. 

Second.  Employees  of  State  and  local 
governments — except  those  who  are  al- 
ready covered  by  an  existing  retirement 
system — would  be  eligible  by  voluntary 
decision  on  their  part  and  through  a 
Federal-Sta,te  compact  agreement. 

Third.  Employees  of  nonprofit  organ- 
izations are  covered  on  an  elective  basis. 
In  order  to  obtain  coverage  the  nonprofit 
organization  must  certify  that  it  desires 
to  have  the  old-a^e  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance program  extended  to  the  services 
performed  by  its  employees,  and  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  employees  must  con- 
cur in  the  filing  of  the  certificate.  Those 
employees  who  do  not  concur  in  the  fil- 
ing of  the  certificate  will  not  be  covered, 
but  all  employees  engased  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  certificate  will  be  cov- 
ered on  a  compulsory  ba^is.  Once  an 
employer  has  elected  coverage  concurred 
In  by  two- thirds  of  the  employees  the 
employer  cannot  withdraw  the  certificate 
for  a  minimum  period  of  10  ypars.  The 
purpose  of  the  lO-year  requirement  is  to 
prevent  an  employer  from  jeopardizing 
the  opportunity  of  a  worker  to  achieve 
a  fully  insured  status. 

Fourth.  Domestic  workers:  Coverage 
is  extended  to  domestic  workers  In  pri- 
vate homes — but  not  on  a  farm  operated 
for  profit — if  the  worker  is  employed  24 
days  or  more  in  a  calendar  quarter  by 
one  employer  and  is  paid  cash  wages  of 
at  least  $50  for  services  rendered  in  that 
quarter. 

Fifth.  Self-employed,  certain  Federal 
employees,  public -transportation  work- 
ers, and  other  miscellaneous  groups  are 
also  included  in  the  measure.  The  larg- 
est group  affected  are  the  approximately 
4.600,000  self-employed  persons.  Includ- 
lni(  nearly  everyone  who  works  for  him- 
self except  farm  owners  and  tenants  and 
certain  professional  persons. 

osriNiTioN  or  xmplotu 

By  redeflnlnfc  the  term  employee,  the 
amendments  extend  coveraRe  to  approxi- 
mately 400.000  persons  a^  employees. 
Newly  defined  a.s  employees  are  il)  full- 
time  life-insurance  salesmen;  '2)  full- 
time  traveling  or  city  salesmen — other 
than  house-to-house  .salesmen — takini? 
orders  for  their  principal  for  goods  fur 
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resale  or  con«;umption  from  retailers, 
hotel.s.  wholesalers,  and  contractors:  "3) 
agent  drivers  and  commission  .k1  drivers 
engaged  in  distributing  meat,  te^etables. 
fruit,  and  bakery  products,  b^vora^'es — 
other  than  milk— or  laundr>  or  dry- 
cleanine  services:  and  hom»  workers 
who  earn  at  least  $50  in  a  calerdar  quar- 
ter if  they  or  their  employers  are  subject 
to  licensing  requirements  under  State 
law  and  work  in  accordance  T»ith  speci- 
fications prescribed  by  the  employer. 

BKNtriTS  INCWASrD 

The  new  measure  Increases  the  pri- 
mary benefits  paid  on  an  average  cf  77 '^ 
percent.  The  greatest  increases  will  be 
paid  to  those  in  the  lower  braccets.  while 
those  in  higher  brackets  w.U  receive 
smaller  increases.  Examples  o  f  increases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  f ollowir.g  table : 
Present  primary  benefit:  ticw  amount 

tlO $20  00 

»15 30  00 

$20 - ,— 37.  00 

Present  prlmarj- benefit — Con.      Sexc  amount 

$25 »46  50 

$30 54  00 

$35 M  20 

$40 M  00 

$45 88  60 

$46 «••  W 

IMCaZASED  EASmNCS  PrXU.TTCD 

A  most  important  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation is  that  which  permits  a  bene- 
ficiary to  earn  in  covered  emplojonent. 
without  loss  of  benefits,  as  much  as  $50 
per  month,  instead  of  the  $.4. 99  which 
has  heretofore  been  the  lirait.  Many 
beneficiaries  have  in  the  past  com- 
plained bitterly  about  this  limitation. 
The  amount  of  their  benefits,  plus  the 
$14  99  earned  on  the  side,  was  not  suflB- 
cient  in  many  cases  to  sustain  them. 
The  increased  earnings  permitted  will 
afford  a  considerable  amount  of  relief. 

CREDIT   GIVEN    EX-CI  S 

The  social -security  measure  provides 
for  giving  World  War  II  veterans  wage 
credits  under  the  insurance  system  of 
$160  per  month  for  the  tine  spent  in 
service.  This  provision  was  included  at 
the  urging  of  veterans  and  veterans'  or- 
ganizations who  felt  that  the  men  who 
were  taken  away  from  their  private  em- 
ployment to  fight  in  the  armed  services 
should  be  given  some  credit  lor  the  time 
they  were  away.  If  the  provision  had 
not  been  Included  in  the  legislation, 
these  veterans  would  have  lost  several 
years  of  wage  credits. 

ELIGIBILXTT  KEQinaZMEirrB   LTBEBALOBD 

Both  Houses  accepted  the  conference 
reix)rt  under  which  further  cli?ibility  re- 
quirements are  greatly  liberalized  by  re- 
quiring quarters  of  coverage  for  only 
half  of  the  number  of  quarters  since  19j3 
instead  of  since  1936  as  under  existing 
law.  Quarters  of  coverage  earned  be- 
fore 1950  may  be  counted  toward  the  re- 
quirement. Thus,  a  person  age  62  or 
over  on  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
would  under  the  bill  be  fully  insured  for 
benefits  at  age  65  if  he  had  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage  acquired  at  that 
time.  The  maximum  requirement  for 
fully  insured  status  wouM  remair  at  40 
quarters  of  coverp.ge.  and  the  minimum 
at  6  quarters,  as  in  exi.stlnR  law.     Al.sj, 
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as  in  existing  law  a  quarter  of  coverage 
would  be  a  calendar  quarter,  during 
which  the  insured  earned  $50  or  more 
in  wages. 

MATERNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH,    CaiPPLED 
CHILDBEN   AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  measure  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $19.500.0G0  per  year  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  child-welfare  services. 
These  additional  amounts  should  help 
cnppled  children,  particularly,  and 
would  also  help  the  Stales  meet  the 
problems  of  run-away  and  delinquent 
children. 

am  TO  THE  PERMANENTLT  AND  TOTALLT  DISABLED 

The  addition  of  a  new  category  is  a 
major  extension  under  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance. Under  it.  assistance,  financed 
partly  by  Federal  funds,  will  become 
available  to  an  additional  group  of 
handicapped  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

Like  other  assistance  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  this  program  will 
be  State  initiated  and  State  adminis- 
tered. Federal  funds  will  be  available 
to  each  State  upon  approval  of  its  plan. 
As  in  the  programs  of  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  bhnd,  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual payment  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  aIII  participate  is  $50.  and 
the  formula  governing  the  Federal  share 
is  the  same.  The  Federal  Government 
will  also  provide  one-half  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

IlfrOBMATION    AVAIUABLE 

Many  of  the  persons  sought  to  be 
covered  by  the  new  social-security  biil 
will  have  questions  to  ask  concerning 
details  of  the  legislation.  Information 
can  be  had  by  inquiring  at  the  nearest 
social-security  office,  either  in  person  or 
through  correspondence. 


New  Orleans — Foreign  Trade  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text 
of  an  article  by  Serge  Fliegers  and  Alvaro 
Perez  of  the  Intercontinental  Press 
which  appears  in  the  September  1950 
issue  of  Americas.  oflBcial  magazine  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  follows: 

A  Latin-American  businessman  visiting 
New  Orleans  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  busi- 
ness there.  Fjr  the  city  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  a  direct  economic  tie  with  Latin 
America  and  did  something  about  It.  It  put 
on  a  planned  and  systematic  trade  drive.  To- 
day this  Initiative  has  paid  off.  During  the 
past  3  years.  New  Orleans  enjoyed  the  highest 
trade  boom  In  its  history.  With  Its  shlpplnt? 
volume  past  tne  billion  and  a  quarter  marie 
this  year.  It  la  now  the  Nation's  second  pwrt. 
Every  third  cup  of  coffee  drunk  In  the  United 
States  Is  brought  In  through  New  Orleans, 
which  also  bandies  Items  ranging  from  wines, 
nuts,  and  toys  to  textiles  and  Haitian  wood 
maftks. 


In  1943.  durlns^  a  sightseeing  cruise  of  the 
lower  Misslislppl  Delta,  the  newly  appointed 
manager  or  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  E  O. 
Jewell,  overheard  a  conversation  that  set 
him  to  thinking. 

"Qu6  tal.  amlgo,  this  great  river  is  magnifi- 
cent. In  my  country,  Costa  Rica,  we  do  not 
have  such  river." 

■  But.  my  friend,  we  don't  have  them  la 
my  country  either — Peoria.  HI." 

"There  are  other  thiiigs  we  don't  have  In 
our  country  that  I'm  looking  for  right  now. 
Electrical  equipment,  for  example.  I  need  a 
thousand  dynamos." 

••What  a  lucfey  coincidence.  I  think  I  can 
fill  that  order  lor  you." 

The  port  manager  took  the  story  back  to 
a  group  of  New  Orleans  businessmen.  Includ- 
ing shipping  and  life-insurance  company 
oSclals  and  a  newspaper  publisher.  "Our 
port."  Jewell  pointed  out.  "is  naturally  suited 
to  trade  with  Latin  America.  It  would  be 
nice  to  stimulate  it  by  using  a  ship  as  a 
trysting  place  for  Importers  and  exporters — 
but  a  little  Impractical,  I'm  afraid." 

Instead,  his  listeners  suggested  a  spot  on 
terra  flrma.  right  off  Now  Orleans'  famous 
Canal  Street.  William  Zetzman.  president 
of  a  local  bottling  plant,  sent  a  letter  to  his 
more  important  commercial  colleagues:  "We 
want  to  start  something  new."  he  WTote, 
•something  that  has  never  been  tried  before." 
He  Invited  them  to  a  meeting,  but  added. 
"Don't  bother  to  ccme  unless  you  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  invest  in  the  luture  of  your  city." 

Zetzman  himself  put  up  some  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more  than  50  cf  his  col- 
leagues brought  the  minimum  contribu- 
tion—»1. 000.  They  bought  an  old  bank 
buUding  and  refurbished  It  In  record  time, 
decorating  it  with  the  fiags  of  th?  21  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations.  Office  space,  a  li- 
brary, a  lobby,  and  meeting  halls  were  pro- 
vided. They  christened  the  new  trade  center 
•■International  House." 

At  first  businessmen  were  apathetic.  Dur- 
ing the  peak  1945  war  year,  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans  did  some  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  trade.  After  the  emergency 
stimulus  had  norn  off.  they  felt.  New  Orleans 
would  again  btcome  a  sleepy  southern  town, 
handling  mostly  cotton  and  coffee.  Not 
many  of  the  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
distributors,  consumers,  and  farmers  In  the 
mld-contlnent  area — the  13  Mississippi  Valley 
States  served  by  New  Orleans — had  ever  done 
business  with  Latin  America  before.  "Why 
should  we  seeli  trade  abroad?  "  they  asked. 
"V,'e  have  no  contacts,  we  don't  know  the 
language  or  the  procedure." 

International  House  officials  went  to  work. 
They  sent  representatives  to  Latin  America. 
Invited  Latin  American  businessmen  to  stop 
over  on  their  way  north.  Once  in  New  Or- 
leans, they  were  furnished  with  a  bilingual 
secretary,  a  desk,  a  telephone,  and  a  long 
list  of  mld-contln»nt  firms  they  could  ap- 
proach directly.  Soon  the  businessmen  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  saw — • 
ll^ie  the  two  who  had  met  on  the  sightseeing 
tKiat — that  one  manufactured  what  the  other 
needed. 

One  firm  In  DemopoUs.  Ala.,  Is  In  the  ex- 
port business  solely  because  of  the  contacts 
New  Orleans  provided.  The  firm  manufac- 
tured all  types  of  agricultural  equipment  and 
had  a  surplus  stock  because  of  the  weakening 
domestic  market.  It  hesitated  to  try  selling 
abroad  because  its  officers  knew  nothing  ot 
the  export  business — what  forms  to  fill  out, 
to  whom  to  write,  how  to  pack  and  ship,  and 
what  technicalities  to  prepare  for. 

International  House  provided  a  detailed 
manual  and  a  list  of  30  pro.sj>ecilve  buyers 
from  its  files.  In  Just  two  weeks  orders  ar- 
rived from  Venezuela  for  3  wagons,  3  trailers, 
and  50  trucks.  Today  the  DemopoUs  firm 
has  a  flourishing  foreign-trade  department 
that  Is  still  expanding.    During  its  &rst  two 


years  International  House  arranged  about 
30.0C0  such  contacts  between  buyers  and 
seliers. 

But  how  about  the  Latin  American  vis- 
iters? More  and  more  of  them,  stepping  out 
oi  planes,  disembarking  from  ships,  spent 
a  f » w  d;-. 's  In  New  Orleans.  They  dropped 
In  at  lutc-mationiU  House,  met  their  United 
States  c. liea.-ues.  and  concluded  their  busi- 
ness deals.  Meanwhile,  officials  of  Interna- 
tional House  had  absor'oed  some  o!  the  Laim 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  began  to  multiply 
Its  services. 

One  morning  staff  members  found  at  the 
door  a  dejected-looking  woman  with  a  6- 
month-old  child  in  her  arms  and  seven  heavy 
suitcases.  A  Panamanian,  speaking  no  Eng- 
lish, she  was  loo'tiing  for  her  husband,  a 
United  States  sailor.  She  wanted  a  room, 
food  for  the  baby,  and  help  in  finding  her 
husband,  and  La  Casa  Internacional  seemed 
the  place  to  get  them.  The  baby  was  led. 
and  a  room  found  for  her.  'Within  a  matter 
cf  days,  her  husband  was  located,  and  there 
Was  a  touching  family  reunion. 

Another  time,  a  honeymooning  couple 
from  Venezuela  came  to  see  the  historic 
places  of  New  Orleans,  its  Cabildo  built  by 
Spanish  colonists,  the  French  Quarter,  and 
the  eld  cemetery.  They  stopped  off  at  Inter- 
national House  for  dinner  and  a  chat  In 
Spanish  with  one  of  the  Latin  adTlsers.  "We 
would  love  to  see  the  rest  of  the  United 
states. "  the  husband  remarked,  "but  we 
haven't  enough  money.  If  I  only  could  sell 
a  consignment  of  hides  I  have  in  my  coun- 
try, we  could  afford  the  trip."  The  same 
afternoon  a  United  States  purchaser  was 
found  and  papers  were  signed.  A  month 
later  a  grateful  postcard  arrived  from 
Niagara  Palls. 

No  request  Is  too  large  or  too  small  for 
International  House.  So  far.  It  has  helped 
export  a  t4  consignment  of  toy  balloons, 
and  facilitated  the  purchase,  by  Argentina, 
of  S3,000,0O0  worth  of  ships. 

After  confidence  had  been  established 
among  the  businessmen  of  the  mldcontinent 
area,  a  new  difBculty  presented  itself.  Al- 
though products  were  available.  Latin  Amer- 
ican businessmen  could  111  afford  to  travel 
through  13  Southern  and  Midwestern  States 
showing  their  samples  cr  Inspecting  pro.spec- 
tive  purchases.  Instead,  many  proceeded 
farther  north  to  the  large  manufacturing 
centers,  where  great  numbe's  cf  factories 
and  sales  offices  were  grouped  together. 

New  Orleans'  International  planners  soon 
found  an  answer.  At  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  they  constructed 
a  trade  mart.  Again  the  flags  of  the  21  Re- 
publics were  raised;  and  today,  across  the 
street  from  International  House,  a  huge, 
modern,  windowiess  building,  gleaming  white 
and  completely  air-conditioned,  houses 
more  than  600  different  exhibit  items.  It 
takes  Just  a  couple  of  hours  to  sample  the 
products  of  half  the  world,  without  moving 
farther  than   half  a  city   block. 

Recently  a  Perux-lan  purchasing  mission 
arrived  in  New  Orleans.  "Just  passing 
through,"  they  said,  "as  we  have  a  long  trip 
ahead  to  locate  manufacturers  of  the  various 
Hems  we  need."  Instead,  they  were  taken 
on  an  afternoon's  tour  of  International 
House  and  the  trade  mart.  During  the  next 
week,  without  moving  from  New  Orleans, 
they  ptirchased  all  they  could  with  their 
$500,000  budget  and  saved  considerable 
traveling  expense  and  fatigue  Into  the  bar- 
gain. The  same  thing  happened  to  a  group 
of  buyers  from  Colombia,  who  were  able  to 
supply  the  needs  of  their  country's  merchant 
marine  after  a  few  business  sessions  at  the 
International  Trade  Marl. 

Neither  International  House  nor  Trade 
Mart  facilities  are  restricted  to  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  visitor  wander- 
ing through  the  long  aluminum-  and  glass- 
lined  corridors  ol  the  mart  can  see  United 
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•gricalttiral  tnschlnenr.  Bohemian 
f.  and  Coctft  Rlc«n  lumber  pnxlurts 
fxhlbtted  Ude  by  »lde.  Except  tor  direct 
rem&la.  there  te  no  ciuur*  fof  **>«  unending 
rmrtety  of  •erriee*  offered  by  the  two  ln«tl- 
IMtUoa*.  They  are  rupported  mainly  by 
lip  duea  lerled  on  New  Orleans 
and    operate    on    a    nonprofit 


But  for  the  cJty  itself  there  is  a  distinct 
proOt.  Director  Charles  Nutter  (who  has  a 
loa^  ncord  of  succeMTul  dealings  with  Latin 
America,  trtt  as  a  newspaperman  and  later 
as  an  executlre)  and  New  Orleans'  Mayor  De 
ljammp»  Morrison  say  that  70  cents  o(  every 
tfoUv  to  the  pocket  books  of  New  Orleans 
natdaBts  eones  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
Um  trade  erf  their  port.  They  expect  that 
trade  to  pass  the  billion  and  a  half  dollar 
figure  next  year,  m&klng  New  Orleans  one 
at  the  world's  largest  pOTts. 

There  I*  another  derelopment  that  will 
help  New  Orleans  become  one  of  the  globes 
(orenioet  trading  centers.  Under  a  law 
iioMiUj  enacted,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act. 
sponaored  by  Ooogreaaman  EacANtrEi.  Cel- 
um.  oC  New  Tort,  both  United  States  and 
fcnipi  toartDMsmen  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 
hibit and  manufacture  goods  in  all  the 
United  States  free- trade  zones. 

The  New  Orleans  trade  rone  today  com- 
prlacs  acme  20  acres  of  excellent  storage  and 
warehouse  space  where  foreign  goods  can  be 
deposited  without  payment  of  United  States 
tariffs.  The  Idea  of  a  free-trade  rone  was 
first  tried  by  the  Hanseatlc  League  in  the 
iCilaaBth  century,  but  the  first  American 
ftae  port  was  set  up  in  New  York  m  late  as 
1987;  New  Orleans  created  lU  aone  In  1947. 
A  reaction  against  high  tariffs,  it  permitted 
the  shipper  to  store  bis  goods,  dry  them  to 
reduce  weight,  remore  parts  that  had  spoiled 
or  broken  during  the  sea  royfkge.  and  some- 
tunea  repack  or  resort  them  to  make  use 
at  a  lower  tariff  classlAcatlon. 

For  example.  30  cenu'  duty  per  gallon  Is 
charged  en  Iresh  pineapple  Juice  Imported 
by  the  Urated  States  from  Cuba.  But  if.  in 
the  frw  trade  «onc.  some  coloring  and  pre- 
eerratlTe  chemicals  are  added,  the  duty  Is 
only  8  ceuU  per  gallon,  which  means  con- 
siderable saving  for  the  United  States  Im- 
porter and  coamiiMr.  Brazil  nuts,  taxed 
according  to  their  Weight,  can  remain  In  the 
Kme  until  most  of  their  water  content  has 
eraporated.  reducing  their  final  weight  and, 
consequently,  the  import  duty. 

Wines  and  other  liquids  can  be  brought 
Into  the  New  Orleans  free  trade  zone  In 
barrels,  there  to  be  repacked  into  bottles. 
Tills  avoids  possible  loss  from  breakage  en 
route.  And  Latin  American  cotutrles  that 
have  no  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  kind 
9t  hOMm  required  by  United  States  buyers 
can  now  avoid  the  tedious  and  costly  process 
of  Importing  the  necessary  glassware  from 
the  States,  only  to  have  It  shipped  back  on 
the  next  boat., 

J.  H.  Boyd,  the  lone  manager,  showed  us 
around  the  enormous  lay-out  of  the  New 
Orleans  free  port.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
wooden  reshlpping  platforms  constructed  300 
years  aco  by  the  Hanseatlc  traders.  We 
saw  lumber  from  Costa  Rica,  machine  parts 
from  Bel^um.  emeralds  from  Colombia,  and 
blue,  shimmering  aquamarines  from  Brazil. 
"This  is  another  free  pwrt  facility."  Mr  Boyd 
explained,  "la  the  case  of  Jewels,  for  exam- 
ple, a  United  States  Importer  no  longer  has 
to  lay  out  the  10  percent  duty  on  a  stone 
before  It  Is  sold.  He  can  keep  It  here  and 
ahow  It  to  prospective  purchasers.  If  be 
makes  a  sale,  he  psys  the  tariff;  otherwise 
he  Is  free  to  return  It  abroad." 

As  fv  as  the  United  SUtes  public  Is  con- 
cerned, the  free  port  operation  does  not  mean 
loss  of  duty  Income.  According  to  the  zone 
manarrr.  It  offers  these  advantages;  It  en- 
courai—  Imports  aud  thus  prorlda  doUart 


for  forelm  purchasers  of  United  Ptates  goods; 
stlmul.vtea  the  United  States  transport.itlon 
business;  gives  employment  to  United  Slates 
personnel  in  the  handling,  packaging,  and 
grading  of  goods;  provides  a  market  for  the 
United  States  manufacturers  of  packaging 
materials;  and  enables  the  small  Importer  to 
operate  without  tying  up  his  capital  in 
tariff  payments. 

Typical  of  such  small  Importers  was  the 
United  SUtes  sailor  who  had  used  up  all  his 
savings  to  bring  precious  stones  from  Latin 
America.  When  he  returned  to  the  States, 
he  had  $7  left,  not  enough.  naturally»  to  pay 
for  the  import  duty,  and  was  advised  to 
store  his  wares  In  the  free  trade  zone.  One 
by  one  he  sold  the  Jewels  and  paid  the  tax. 
He  Is  now  back  In  Latin  America  on  another 
buying  expedition. 

Last  year  the  New  Orleans  free  trade  zone 
received  some  50  different  types  of  goods  from 
28  countries  with  a  total  estimated  value  of 
•27.101.114.  With  manufacturing  within  Its 
area.  It  will  be  btister  than  ever. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   D.^KGTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  issues  an  annual  debate 
handbook  on  the  national  high  school 
debate  question,  which  this  year  is: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  people  should 
reject  the  welfare  state. 

I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  typical 
affirmative  case  on  that  question,  and  I 
ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  at  this  time  my  article 
entitled  "The  Case  Against  the  Welfare 
State."  which  appears  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Armual  Debate  Handbook  l.s.sued 
by  the  National  University  Extension 
Association,  at  page  63. 

There  bointi  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Casx  Agmnst  the  Weltark  State 

(By  Karl  E.  Mundt,  United  Sutes  Senator 
from  South  Dakota) 

(Prepared  for  Welfare  State:  The  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Debate  Handbook.) 

Because  of  the  many  methods  by  which 
the  so-called  welfare  state  can  manifest  it- 
self, any  short  definition  of  the  welfare  state 
is  certain  to  be  inadequate.  A  definition 
which  fits  one  set  of  circumstances  in  a  given 
area  or  era  Is  sure  to  be  found  deficient  In 
some  other  area  or  era.  Unlike  a  police 
state  or  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  welfare 
state  has  no  established  historic  principles 
or  outlines  which  speakers  and  writers  can 
employ  to  determine  precisely  when  and 
where  It  exists. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  some  general  definition 
must  be  agreed  upon  before  one  can  debate 
or  defend  or  denounce  the  welfare  state  in- 
telllgeiitly.  IntelllKent  discussion  requires 
that  certain  characteristics  be  accepted  as 
essential  factors  In  a  formula  of  governineat 
operating  as  the  welfare  state. 

Many  supporters  of  the  welfare  state  en- 
deavor to  claim  fur  it  only  it<  promised  pleas- 


antries and  accept  for  It  none  of  the 
realistic  attributes  of  government  e6.-^eutlal 
to  Its  operation.  Many  opponents  of  the 
welfare  state,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavor 
to  Identify  with  the  welfare  state  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  evils  without  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  dividends  It  promises  to  pro- 
duce. Neither  position  is  defensible  for  de- 
baters who  desire  to  get  at  the  hard  core  of 
truth  In  the  arguments  both  pro  and  con.  or 
to  find  "an  area  of  agreement'  in  a  defini- 
tion which  »111  permit  them  to  debate  their 
points  of  dlsatn-penaent  on  the  principles  and 
policies  Involved. 

In  my  opinion  the  following  statement  U 
an  objective,  unbiased  deflnUlon  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  as  that  term  Is  most  generally 
used  and  recognized  In  the  United  States: 
The  welfare  state  Is  a  type  of  government 
utilizing  a  planned  economy,  implemented  by 
strong  centralized  controls  and  Federal  finan- 
cial aids  and  grants,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
livelihood,  education,  security,  and  full  as- 
surance against  the  hard.'ships  resulting  from 
unemployment.  HI  health,  dlfablllty,  or  old 
age  for  ail  lU  citizens  regardless  of  age.  color, 
capabilities,  geographic  location,  or  financial 
status. 

Many  will  disagree  with  phases  of  this 
definition,  as  many  are  certain  to  disagree 
with  any  definition  of  the  welfare  state. 
Some  wlU  say  the  foregoing  definition  credits 
the  welfare  state  with  too  much  and  falls 
to  point  out  the  loss  of  human  freedoms 
Involved  In  such  a  lormula  of  government. 
Others  will  hold  with  equal  vehemence  that 
the  above  definition  Imposes  too  many  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  state  and  assumes  a 
larger  task  than  is  required.  By  and  large, 
however,  the  preceding  definition  U  as  fair 
and  factual  as  a  single-sentence  definition 
can  be. 

The  key  word  In  any  definition  of  the  wel- 
fare state  la  the  term  "provide."  In  setting 
up  our  American  system  of  represenUtlve 
government  otir  forefathers  wisely  used  the 
word  In  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution, 
"In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare.' 
Nobody  will  argue  that  at  the  moment  our 
Government  is  operating  this  country  as  a 
welfare  state.  Precisely  In  the  degree  that 
Government  In  this  coimtry  shifts  its  empha- 
sis and  Us  efforts  from  the  Job  of  promoung 
tj  the  task  of  providing  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  United  Slates  of  America  shifts  from 
a  state  operating  on  the  principles  of  private 
enterprise  and  Individual  Initiative  to  that 
of  one  operating  on  the  principles  of  the 
welfare  state.  If  we  keep  this  paramount 
point  In  mind,  we  should  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed Intelligently  and  the  precise  words  used 
in  any  definition  of  the  term  should  shrink 
into  comparative  unimportance. 

OPPORTUNrrT  STATE  VEBSCS  WKU-ASS  STATS 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  I  shall 
present  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  reject  the  welfare  state. 

I  express  my  opposition  to  the  welfare 
state  with  the  concept  In  mind  that  the 
great  heritage  Americans  have  always  en- 
Joyed  is  the  realization  that  more  than  any 
other  country  on  the  globe,  the  United 
States  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
worlds  greatest  opportunity  slate.  I  have 
often  described  the  success  formula  of  Amer- 
ica as  expressing  our  belief  that  the  province 
of  government  Is  to  provide  a  fair  chance 
for  a  free  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  provide  the  creature 
needs  for  all  the  people.  We  propose  In- 
stead to  provide  a  fair,  honest,  and  Just 
chance  for  aU  people  who  have  the  desire, 
the  ability,  and  the  perseverance  to  get 
ahead. 

If  the  CommimUts  in  Russia,  the  Nazis  in 
Germany,  the  Fascists  in  Italy,  or  the  Social- 
ists in  Britain  actually  performed  In  accord- 
ance with  their  pronouncements  and  their 
promises,  any  one  of  these  countries  under 
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Its  particular  brand  of  centralized  controls 
could  well  be  considered  an  ideal  laboratory 
exhibit  of  the  welfare  state.  Unfortunately 
for  their  people — and  unJortunalely  for  our 
purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast — none 
of  these  systems  of  government  really  pro- 
vide for  their  people  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling their  pious  and  persuasive  pro- 
nouncements. 

To  find  an  actual  erp.mple  of  a  system  in 
which  the  promises  made  are  really  kept,  one 
has  to  look  to  such  an  institution  as  a  peni- 
tentiary, a  county  poor  farm,  or  a  charitable 
Institution  for  the  disabled  or  the  aged. 
There  we  see  a  situation  In  which  the  needs 
of  the  people — the  creature  needs  upon  which 
welfare  stateis  place  so  much  stress — are 
provided. 

Food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  attention, 
educational  material,  security:  all  are  avail- 
able In  BV'Ch  Institutions.  Opportunity,  of 
course,  Is  highly  limited;  but  that  real  op- 
portunity Is  also  sharply  limited  or  entirely 
pbsent  In  any  country  operating  under  the 
formula  of  the  welfare  state.  Thus  the  Issue 
becomes  largely  one  of  security  versus  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Individual. 

Perhaps  the  basic  reason  why  our  country 
has  become  the  world's  most  enlightened  and 
most  envied  area  Is  that  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween opportunity  and  security  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  Is  unique  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  The  opportunity 
state  which  is  America  today  does  not  claim 
to  provide  security  to  the  Individual  In  the 
degree  that  he  could  find  It  In  a  charitable 
institution  or  in  a  penitentiary. 

Our  great  opportunity  state  makes  no  pre- 
text of  providing  the  degree  of  security  given 
the  subject  of  the  King  under  the  concept 
of  socialism  being  slowly  but  surely  advanced 
In  Great  Britain,  whereby  the  State  Itself 
assumes  for  each  subject  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  providing  for  his  employ- 
ment, his  health,  his  old  age  and  security 
against  hardships  of  every  type.  The  British 
welfare  state  as  it  Is  unfolding  is  slowly 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  freeing  Its 
subjects  from  hardships  of  every  type;  but  it 
Is  moving  much  more  rapidly  to  deny  its 
people  the  opporttmltles  and  freedoms  which 
built  the  mighty  British  Empire  and  kept  it 
mistress  of  the  seas  for  many  centuries.  In 
the  United  States,  since  the  Inception  of  our 
Government,  we  have  consistently  refused  to 
purchase  these  extra  elements  of  security  by 
curtailing  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  United  States 
makes  no  pretense  of  providing  compleia 
security  for  everyone  against  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  modern  living,  neither  does  It  pre- 
tend to  offer  the  individual  citizens  in  cur 
midst  the  maximum  In  freedom  and  unregu- 
lated opportunity.  Human  beings  seeking 
the  type  of  opportunity  which  prevails  under 
the  law  of  the  Jungle  or  In  semlclvillzed  re- 
gions can  find  greater  degrees  of  unrestricted 
opportunities  In  other  areas  than  In  the 
United  Stales.  In  many  backward  lands 
around  the  world,  in  semiclvillzed  areas  and 
on  Isolated  Islands,  man  can  find  the  type 
of  uncontrolled  and  unregulated  opportunity 
that  exists  where  only  the  rule  of  the  fang 
and  the  claw  prevails.  This  is  not  the  type 
of  opportunity  that  has  made  the  United 
States  the  most  envied  and  enviable  oppor- 
tunity stale  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Here  In  America  our  laws,  codes  of  ethics, 
and  accepted  rules  of  b?havlor  require  the 
average  citizen  to  exercise  his  individual  lib- 
erty In  the  way  best  designed  to  permit  equal 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Our  Federal  Government  exists  to 
provide  the  prods  and  punishments  essen- 
tial to  stimulate  good  behavior  in  industrial, 
business,  professional,  farming,  and  labor 
groups  with  the  very  minimum  of  govern- 
mental Interference  with  political  freedoms, 
private  Incentives,  and  Individual  opportu- 
nities. 


In  our  opportunity  state  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rightfully  limits  Its  function  to  es- 
tablishing regulations  which  curtail  excesses 
on  the  part  of  Individuals  or  groups,  to  ref- 
ereeing  disputes  and  controversies  among 
the  many  elements  of  our  society,  and  to  rec- 
tifying injustices  brought  atKDut  by  extremes 
of  human  selfishness  or  gross  indifference  to 
the  public  welfare.  But  our  Government 
does  not  and  must  not  needlessly  Interfere 
with  the  processes  and  institutions  of  eco- 
nomic life.  In  the  long  run  opportunity 
pays  better  dividends  for  everyone  than  the 
creature-need  supplying  type  of  security 
v.hich  denies  citizens  the  challenges  of  in- 
dividual initiative. 

The  equilibrium  between  opportunity  and 
security  which  our  Constitution  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  is  both  unprecedented  and 
unparalleled  In  ail  human  historj-.  Such 
a  balance  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  welfare 
stale  where  Individual  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited to  provide  a  low  level  of  security  for 
everyone:  It  cannot  be  maintained  in  an  un- 
organized society  where  individual  opportu- 
nities Jeopardize  the  freedoms  and  the  se- 
curity of  everyone. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  security  sharply 
reduces  and  finally  destroys  individual  op- 
portunity Just  as  too  much  emphasis  on  In- 
dividual opportunity  sharply  reduces  and 
can  ultimately  destroy  security  for  everyone. 
Fortunately,  both  from  history  and  from 
observation  of  current  experiments  In  the 
age-old  conflict  between  opportunity  and 
security  we  can  find  abundant  proof  not  only 
of  the  failure  of  the  welfare  stale  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  but  alao  of  Its 
tendency  to  destroy  existing  opportunity, 
security,  and  welfare. 

HOW    DICTATORSHIPS    DEVELOP 

A  careful  study  of  the  governments  which 
place  greatest  stress  on  the  centralized  con- 
trols essential  to  the  welfare  state  reveals 
that  the  system  reduces  the  dignity,  the  Im- 
portance, the  freedoms,  the  opportunities, 
the  security,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  Two  principles  destructive  of 
the  opportunity  and  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  are  common  to  communism 
in  Russia,  nazism  as  it  was  practiced  in 
Germany,  fascism  as  it  was  practiced  In  Italy, 
national  socialism  as  it  is  practiced  today  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  planned  economy  or 
the  welfare  state  as  it  is  proposed  for  Amer- 
ica. The  devices  by  which  the  welfare  state 
propKJses  to  provide  the  general  welfare  need 
frank  analysis.  The  techniques  and  tactics 
necessary  to  put  such  a  program  into  motion 
and  sustain  it  in  action  should  be  cf  in- 
terest. 

STEP   ONE 

The  first  universal  tactic  observable  In  the 
practice  of  communism,  nazism,  fascism,  or 
national  socialism  Is  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  state  for  taking  from  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  increasingly  greater  amounts 
of  his  Income  and  his  earnings.  Sometimes 
this  Is  done  by  excessive  taxation;  sometimes 
by  outright  conflsc-tion,  sometimes  by  the 
condemning  of  property  and  comp-nsation 
with  government  bonds,  sometimes  through 
government  competition.  Whatever  prac- 
tice is  used,  the  welfare  state  or  any  other 
system  of  government  tased  on  strong  cen- 
tralized controls  must  somehow  get  the 
money  from  the  Individual  citizens  If  any  of 
the  promised  dividends  are  to  flow  from  the 
welfare  state. 

The  pleasant  and  persuasive  theory  usually 
advanced  by  the  promoters  of  the  welfare 
state  is  that  money  Is  taken  from  the  citi- 
zens because  the  government  can  spend  the 
people's  money  in  their  own  behalf  more 
effectively  and  productively  than  the  people 
Who  earned  It  could  spend  It  In  their  own 
interests.  In  no  country  are  the  people  told 
that  their  money  helps  keep  the  politicians 
in  office  and  increases  the  importance  and 


the  luxury  of  ofliclal  life.  The  people  are 
told  that  their  taxes  arc  being  increased, 
their  withholding  charges  expanded,  or  their 
property  confiscated  because  the  politicians 
have  better  Judgment  about  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  than  the  earners  them- 
selves have. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tech- 
niques employed  In  all  the  big  governments 
In  history,  disclose  that  the  lactic  of  tailing 
the  money  from  the  people  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  pattern  of  the  welfare  state. 

STEP   TWO 

The  second  tactic  inevitably  found  by  the 
careful  student  of  the  welfare  state  is  the 
Increasing  curtailment  of  the  people's  powers 
of  decision  and  individual  Judgment.  In- 
creasingly, the  people  are  oppressed  by  regu- 
lations, executive  decrees,  and  prohibitive 
legislation  limiting  sharply  the  individual 
freedom  of  the  citizen  by  expanding  the. 
power  of  the  central  government  to  control 
profits,  working  hours,  wages,  items  pro- 
duced, and  standards  of  competition. 

Such  Insidious  and  determined  Invasion 
of  the  individual  rights  of  man  is  always 
done  under  the  guise  of  providing  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  people  are  told  that 
only  the  politicians  are  wise  or  honest  or 
unselfish  enough  to  make  decisions  in  the 
public  Interest.  They  are  told  that  selfish 
Interests  or  rugged  Indlvidualisis  or  monop- 
olistic trusts  among  the  general  public  will 
destroy  the  general  welfare  of  the  country 
unless  the  Government  Is  given  the  right  to 
make  mandatory  decisions. 

At  different  stages  cf  history,  different 
methods  are  used  In  the  application  cf  the 
universal  principles.  Sometimes  the  j>eople 
are  deprived  of  their  money  by  confiscation; 
sometimes  by  Government-planned  Infla- 
tion: sometimes  by  the  steady  increase  of  ex- 
hausting taxes.  Sometimes  the  people's 
rights  of  decision  are  curtailed  by  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  movement,  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  as  In  Russia  today;  some- 
times curtailment  comes  from  denying  in- 
dividuals the  opportunity  of  private  prac- 
tice If  they  are  members  of  the  medical 
profession:  or  dictating  the  kind  and  amount 
Of  produce  If  they  are  farmers:  or  confiscat- 
ing productive  enterprises  to  be  owned  and 
operated  only  by  the  Government.  In  es- 
sence, the  tactics  are  the  same  wherever  big 
government  sets  out  to  provide  the  general 
welfare.  Never,  in  any  era  of  history,  under 
any  system  of  big  government,  are  the  people 
told  "This  is  being  done  to  perpetuate  In 
power  the  politicians  now  In  charge."  In- 
stead, under  each  system  In  each  era  the  peo- 
ple hear  the  siren  song  that  their  property 
Is  being  taken  and  their  rights  of  decision 
reduced  in  order  to  assure  for  them  the  se- 
curity they  are  not  wise  or  unselfish  or  far- 
seeing  enough  to  assure  for  themselves. 

Great  Britain  today  presents  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  decline  from  the  opporttmlty 
state  to  the  welfare  state.  In  Britain,  the 
planners  of  the  welfare  state  have  advanced 
their  experiment  to  the  point  where  the  gov- 
ernment now  owns,  operates,  or  controls 
eight  economic  enterprises  formerly  con- 
ducted by  private  initiative.  These  eight  are 
the  Bank  of  England;  the  electric  industry-; 
the  coal  mines:  the  gas  Industry;  the  medical 
and  health  services;  the  transportation  In- 
dustry (including  the  railways,  passenger 
busses,  cargo  trucks,  and  Inland  waterways  i; 
cnU  aviation;  and  the  overseas  communica- 
tion system  (Including  cables  and  wireless 
telegraphy). 

Parliament  has  authorized  the  shift  from 
private  enterprise  to  public  domination  of  a 
ninth  great  enterprise — the  steel  industry — ■ 
but  the  recent  election  In  Great  Britain 
Which  indicated  a  great  wave  cf  public  op- 
position to  the  welfare  state  is  temporarily 
holding  this  transfer  in  abeyance. 
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THX   LBSOir   W(   OKKTU   IXUCH   nOM    tMTtklS 

Tb«  Brttuh  experiment  te  typical  cf  tti« 
fn»rjt,ar  }n  vhicb  the  cancer  expand!.  First, 
the  Stat*  tocreaaea  taxe«  and  reduce*  arcaa 
of  Individual  decision  in  an  effort  to  provlda 
more  power  and  a  blg^r  purse  for  the  poU- 
tiicitnt  In  charge  of  the  experiment.  The 
paopit  are  told  the  steps  are  necessary  to 
prorMc  the  promtaed  dlTMlcnds  for  the  gen- 
txal  weUtre.  Addlttonal  drains  upon  the 
trfimi**'  aystcin  gitTW  to  great  that  the  na- 
ttOBal  UtMUiy  runs  Inereaslnglr  into  deht. 
To  increase  the  Intake  of  funds  for  the  prom- 
ised welfare  dividends,  the  government  then 
must  laJce  over  and  operate  productive  enter- 
prlsca  to  bo'.ster  up  a  weakened  national 
txcMory.  Other  private  enterprises,  unable 
to  meet  such  tuifalr  competition,  show  lasses 
which  In  turn  lessen  their  taxpaylng  power 
and  decrease  the  Government  revenue. 
Eventually  the  falling  private  enterprises 
must  be  taken  over  and  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  Government.  The  in- 
efflciencles  and  extravagances  of  bureaucratic 
control  often  make  Impossible  the  producing 
of  the  revenues  anticipated  and  required  by 
tiM  national  treastiry:  thus  the  vicious  clrc'e 
oontln  MS.  mttmately.  as  In  Russia,  all 
enterprises  are  owned,  operated,  or  controlled 
by  the  government. 

The  important  point  Is  that  In  the  devel- 
opment cf  the  welfare  state  the  element  of 
fjOfmnxzaent  control  Is  the  determining  fac- 
tor, not  the  element  of  government  owner- 
ship or  operation.  &Dmetlmes  the  totalltarl- 
ans  Insist  upon  outright  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  enterprues;  sometimes  they  pre- 
fer to  continue  the  myth  of  private  owner- 
ship but  exercise  government  controls  so 
complete  that  all  revenues  accrue  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  basic  decisions  are  made 
by  the  politicians. 

The  Inevitable  characteristic  of  the  welfare 
state  Is  the  element  of  central.  History  falls 
to  record  a  single  example  of  a  welfare  state 
yyi^ting  even  for  a  short  era  of  experlmenta- 
tkNk  Without  the  element  of  compulsion.  In- 
herent In  the  welfare  state  Is  the  necessity 
for  a  planned  economy  which  places  In  the 
bands  of  the  politicians  the  neceacary  police 
powers  to  compel  co.'npllance.  Without  coer- 
cion*, the  welfare  state  cannot  exist.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  acquauit  themselves  more 
fully  with  the  ftmctlon  of  control  In  systems 
of  strung  centralized  government  should 
read  The  Road  We  Are  Traveling,  by  Stuart 
Chase.  The  author  I'.sU  14  attributes  of 
this  type  of  government  and  states.  "There 
vottid  not  be  so  mttch  taking  over  all  in- 
in  the  old  Socialist  sense,  the  gcv- 
>t  wottla  set  up  controls  without 
ownership."  k£r.  Chase  Is  an  experienced  au- 
thority and  a  careful  scholar  in  the  field  of 
economic  planxUng  and  welfare  state  pro- 
posals; conaeqtieuUy  hu  sueas  on  the  point 
that  the  eesentlal  element  In  welfare  states 
Is  control  ratber  than  owaerthlp  or  operation 
la  slgniAenat. 

UmtooMMBy.  all  who  read  this  article  wUl 
have  read  the  analysis  ot  the  welfare  state 
by  John  T.  Flynn.  His  best-eelling  book.  The 
Road  Ahead,  is  must  reading  for  any  scholar 
endeavoring  to  understand  the  mtiny  fac- 
tors Involved  m  the  welfare  sutc  proposal. 
In  The  Road  Ahead.  John  T.  Flynn  points 
out  the  steps  required  In  setting  up  a  wel- 
fare state  for  the  United  States.^ 

Perhaps  an  even  t)etter  authority  than 
such  scholars  as  Btuart  Chase  and  John  T. 
Flynn.  however,  would  be  a  member  of  the 
present  British  Cabinet;  tur  In  Britain,  un- 
der the  guUe  cf  Fabian  EoclaUfm.  economic 
•nd  political  planners,  are  new  producing  a 


» See  The  Road  Ahead  (Devln-Adalr  Co., 
New  York),  p.  M.  Or  see  volume  II  cf  Wel- 
fare State:  Tbe  Twenty-fourth  Annual  De- 
bate  Hanabcok. 


modem  welfare  state  In  his  hiphly  Informa- 
tive and  Illuminating  book.  How  Socialism 
Works,  the  Honorable  John  Strachey.  present 
War  Minister  of  the  British  Cabinet,  points 
out  the  inevitable  similarity  of  methods  be- 
tween socialism,  communism,  the  welfare 
state  and  other  types  of  political -economic 
systems  operated  under  the  compulsions  and 
controls  of  a  dominant  central  government. 
Mr.  Strachey  Is  an  unusually  well  Informed 
student  of  the  Ideologies  of  control;  formerly 
a  Communist,  he  wrote  several  works  on  the 
grals  and  methods  of  commurl'^m  before  he 
renounced  that  afgresslve  concept  for  the 
Socialist  welfare  state,  which  he  U  now  as- 
sisting to  construct. 

How  Socialism  Works  was  written  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Strachey  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  an  Interpreter  of 
Its  basic  concepts.  On  page  156  cf  his 
treatise.  How  Socialism  Works,  John  Strach- 
ey said: 

•  We  also  saw  that  It  is  Impossible  to  es- 
tablish communism  as  an  Immediate  suc- 
cessor to  capitalism.  It  l.«,  accordingly,  pro- 
poecd  to  establish  socialism  as  something 
which  we  can  put  In  the  place  of  our  present 
decajrlng  capitalism.  Hence  Communists 
wrrk  for  the  establishment  of  socialism  as  a 
necessary  transition  stage  on  the  road  to 
communism." 

Inasmuch  as  the  welfare  state  Is  simply 
a  vr-rlant  of  the  political  concept  known  as 
socialism,  one  could  well  Interchange  the 
words  "welfare  state"  and  "socialism"  In  the 
foregoing  quotation  from  Mr.  Strachey's 
writings  without  In  any  way  altering  the  ac- 
ciiracy  or  veracity  of  h'lS  analysis. 

On  page  157  of  How  Socialism  Works.  John 
Strachey  makes  this  point  additionally  clear 
b.    the  following  direct  statement: 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  soclalUt  system 
of  planned  production  for  use,  and  distribu- 
tion according  to  work  done,  to  establish  the 
prerequisites  of  this  higher  form  of  scclety. 
which  Is  communism." 

Thus  the  point  !.<(  made  with  additional 
force  that  scholars  and  Interpreters  of  the 
political  phenomena  known  as  socialism, 
communism,  and  the  welfare  state  clearly 
understand  that  a  system  of  planned  pro- 
duction for  use  Is  the  hard  core  of  sim- 
ilarity which  binds  them  together.  The 
political  controls  which  compel  citizens  to 
conform  with  the  system  of  planned  pro- 
duction Inevitably  mean  totalitarianism  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 

Unfortunately,  many  students  of  the  sub- 
ject have  forgotten  that  until  1917  Lenin 
referred  to  himself  as  a  Socialist  or  a  Social- 
ist-Democrat. In  April  of  that  year  he 
adopted  for  his  adherents  the  name  "The 
Communist  Party."  In  the  so-called  April 
Theses  which  Lenin  published  In  1917,  he 
said:  "Socialism  Is  boimd  sooner  or  later  to 
ripen  Into  commvmlam.  whose  banner  bears 
the  motto  'from  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  needs.'  " 

One  of  the  best  American  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  the  welfare  state  is  Donald  R. 
Richberg.  professor  of  government  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  during  the  1930's  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  NRA.  In  my  opinion.  Don- 
ald Richberg  is  an  honest  liberal;  and  being 
an  honest  liberal  is  one  of  the  most  dilQcult 
as.<:tgnments  In  America. 

Donald  Richberg  makes  the  authoritative 
statement:  "In  a  welftu'a  state  the  function 
of  all  private  a&soclntions  which  are  engaged 
in.  or  affect,  production  or  distribution  must 
be  to  act  as  instruments  or  agents  of  the 
government  in  meeting  Its  assumed  respon- 
sibility." The  concept  of  compulsion  and  the 
d  vices  of  government  control  are  again 
shoun  to  be  essential  In  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  the  welfare  state. 

Sir  Stafford  Crlpps.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  In  Great  Britain,  said  In  1946, 
"No  country  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  know. 


has  ye*  succeeded  !n  carrying  throurh  « 
planned  economy  without  the  direction  of 
labor."  Great  Britain  Is  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  In  1949.  the  British  socialist  govern- 
ment announced  directives  compelling  men 
to  remain  In  mining  and  agriculture.  A 
planned  economy  or  a  welfare  state  without 
the  elements  of  compulsion  and  coercion 
would  be  a  recipe  without  Ingredients. 

TH«    PUkNNID    ICONOMT — *    PCLmClAK'S 
PASAOISZ 

From  my  ovm  observations  I  ml(;ht  add  one 
anecdote  to  supplement  this  point.  Not  long 
ago.  I  was  engaged  with  a  prominent  member 
of  the  administration  circle  in  Waahingtou 
on  the  question  whether  America  should 
adopt  the  planned  economy  of  the  welfare 
state.  My  distlnt^ulshed  opponent  argued, 
"Certainly.  Mr.  MtJiror,  you  agree  that  eco- 
nomic planning  Is  esfential  for  an  Individual 
family  or  a  business  institution.  Surely  you 
mtist  believe  In  economic  planning  for  your- 
self, lor  your  family,  for  the  possibility  of  a 
rainy  day.  for  old  age  and  for  the  unpredlc- 
tables  wlxich  lie  ahead.  If  economic  planning 
Is  important  for  one  individual  family.  It 
mtist  certainly  be  many  times  more  impor- 
tant for  the  40.000.000  families  in  America. 
Without  economic  planning  by  a  central 
state,  hew  can  we  be  suie  that  as  m&ny  au- 
tomobiles «ill  be  produced  as  are  needed 
and  that  some  companies  will  not  produce 
automobiles  which  they  are  unable  to  sell? 
Without  economic  planning,  how  cam  we  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  teachers  for  all  schools 
and  schoolrooms  for  evcrj"  teacher?  With- 
out a  planned  economy  and  careful  central 
planning,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  all  of  the 
fabricators  who  use  steel  will  have  steel 
enough  for  manufacturing  roller  skates,  razor 
blades,  carpenters'  tools,  bicycles,  as  well  as 
farm  machinery  and  railroad  equipment? 
How  can  we  ht  sure  that  a  few  big  soulless 
corporations  will  not  greedily  monopolize  the 
entire  output  of  steel  and  freeze  out  the 
little-businese  man  and  the  small  producer 
entirely? ' 

My  rejoinder  was  based  primarily  on  the 
following  simple  questions:  Will  you  agree 
with  me  that  the  planned  economy  and 
economic  planning  by  the  state  are  uaeless 
and  futile  so  long  as  the  program  remains 
in  the  platform  of  a  political  party  cnr  on  a 
bureaucrat's  desk  and  is  not  actually  put 
into  operation?  My  opf>onent  neceasarlly 
answered  In  the  affirmative.  Then  I  asked. 
Would  you  agree  with  me  that  putting  into 
operation  the  program  of  a  planned  economy 
would  be  futile  and  would  fall  to  bring  about 
the  dividends  of  which  you  speak  if,  after  the 
plan  Is  proclaimed,  each  individual  citizen 
Is  still  permitted  to  follow  his  own  incllua- 
tlons  and  either  accept  or  reject  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  his  own  desires?  Again 
necessarily,  the  reply  of  my  opponent  was 
afOrmatlve. 

Obvioiisly.  my  next  question  was,  "Will 
you  then  agree  with  me  that  the  planned 
economy  of  the  wclf.u-e  state  which  you  pro- 
pose must  certainly  fall  to  fulfill  Its  promises 
or  carry  out  its  program  unless  you  give  to 
politicians  of  the  Ccpltol  City  who  make  the 
plaiis,  the  police  power  to  compel  com- 
pliance? WIU  you  agree  that  the  govern- 
ment must  have  the  police  power  to  Jail  or 
ptnallze  people  who  relU'e  to  comply,  that 
without  this  police  power  the  planners  must 
be  Ineffective  and  probably  can  only  com- 
pound the  chaos  rather  than  produce  tlie  ef- 
ficient program  of  activity  which  you  de- 
sire?" 

This  time,  reluctantly,  but  again  neces- 
sarily, my  adversary  answer -d  In  the  aftlrma- 
tlve. 

The  Imperative  necessity  of  providing  gatf- 
emment  compulr  na  inevitably  destroys  the 
IndlvldURl  mitlatlve.  the  private  enterprUe, 
the  political   Independence  which   are   part 
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of  otir  heritage  as  citizens  of  the  world's 
greatest  opportunity  state. 

Realistic  students  and  observers  analyzing 
the  forms  of  government  available  to  man 
In  the  world  today,  must  keep  In  mind  that 
In  any  form  of  economic  or  political  activity 
the  human  equation  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Human  beings  are  neither  better  nor 
worse,  their  Ideals  are  neither  nobler  nor 
more  sordid,  because  they  are  engaged  in  a 
political  rather  than  an  economic  activity. 
Many  Inequities  and  injustices  exist  In  our 
American  opportunity  state.  Human  greed, 
selfishness,  disregard  for  others,  and  the  de- 
Elre  for  self-aggrandizement  frequently  op- 
erate against  the  weak  and  reward  some  be- 
yond their  merits.  Here  and  there  monop- 
olies arise.  Interlocking  directorates  reduce 
the  b?nefits  of  competition,  and  the  strong 
sometimes  profit  from  the  errors  and  in- 
capacities of  the  weak.  These  consequences 
flow  from  the  fact  that  men  in  economic  en- 
terprises are  human,  heir  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions and  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Unfor- 
tunately. Individuals  In  politics  arc  no  less 
human  and  no  more  virtuous,  on  the  average, 
than  Individuals  engaged  In  private  enter- 
prise. 

BEWARX  or  A  POLmCAL  MONOPOLY 

simply  transrerrlng  an  economic  enter- 
prise from  the  hands  of  the  individual  to  the 
control  of  the  all-Important  state  tails  to 
remove  It  from  the  frailties  and  vices  which 
are  part  of  human  nature.  In  fact,  placing 
politicians  In  control  of  a  nations  economy 
tends  to  expand  the  areas  in  which  human 
frailties  can  demonstrate  themselves:  for  all 
semblance  of  competition  Is  thus  removed, 
and  one  great  political  monopoly  evolves. 

Even  economic  monopolies,  under  our 
present  American  system,  are  subject  to 
legislative  regtilatlons.  to  competition  from 
stubborn  independent  entrepreneurs,  to  the 
presfitires  of  public  opinion,  and  to  the  fact 
that  if  they  grow  pKjwerful  and  objection- 
able enough  the  state  will  eventually  restore 
their  functions  to  the  hands  of  competitive 
enterprises.  But  against  a  political  monop- 
oly, all  these  factors  are  futile.  In  the  final 
analysis  a  political  monopoly  can  be  broken 
up  only  by  a  revolution  of  the  people;  indi- 
vidual enterprises  are  powerless,  public  opin- 
ion Is  ineffective,  and  the  political  monop- 
olies use  their  economic  power  to  subjugate 
the  citizen  to  the  state. 

Thus  the  frailties  and  weaknesses,  the  am- 
bition and  selfishness  of  human  nature  find 
greater  opportunity  In  the  welfare  state  than 
m  any  system  of  private  enterprise,  political 
Independence,  and  personal  opportunity. 
The  Individual  citizen  In  cur  American  op- 
portunity sute  u  protected  alike  from  the 
excesses  of  politicians  and  from  Industrial 
giants  who  may  seek  our  destruction. 

Unless  America  emphatically  rejects  the 
welfare  state  we  must  lose  here  the  personal 
opportunities  and  political  privileges  which 
unhappily  have  already  departed  from  many 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

Utopia  is  an  unattainable  objective.  We 
must  measure  our  advantages  and  di.<:ad- 
vantages  today  against  the  evils  or  the  divi- 
dends we  would  obtain  by  surrendering  our 
rights  as  free  men  to  the  all-powerful  state. 
Differences  In  degree  at  a  given  era  of  history 
may  exist  between  communism,  nazism. 
fascism,  national  socialism,  and  the  welfare 
state,  but  no  basic  differences  or  distinctions 
exist  in  the  direction  in  which  men  travel 
when  they  relinquish  control  of  their  Indi- 
vidual destinies  to  political  planners.  By 
no  legislative  or  political  legerdemain  can 
citizens  hand  to  their  rulers  the  control  over 
all  their  affairs  and  still  assure  to  themselves 
the  right  to  correct  and  curb  the  new  evils 
thus  set  In  motion. 

As  the  record  of  history  is  slowly  written 
the  prophetic  wisdom  of  our  constitutional 
forefathers   liecomes  increasingly   clear.     In 


founding  this  Republic  to  promote  rather 
than  provide  the  general  welfare,  they  pre- 
cluded the  concept  of  the  welfare  state  and 
put  In  motion  a  system  of  government  which 
has  evolved  Into  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity state.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  privileges, 
we  must  avoid  heedless  tampering  with  tne 
basic  formula  of  freedom  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great  and  kept  it  strong:  namely,  that 
the  opportunities  flowing  from  private  enter- 
prise, political  independence,  and  individual 
choice  "to  provide  a  fair  chance  for  a  free 
people"  must  not  be  destroyed  through  the 
transfer  of  authority  from  the  hands  of  the 
common  people  to  those  of  the  politicians. in 
Washington.  D.  C.  If  this  were  to  happen 
In  America,  we  would  gain  neither  security 
nor  opportunity;  we  would  lose  the  very  ele- 
ments comprising  the  general  welfare  which 
our  people  now  enjoy.  Moreover,  having  lost 
the  Individual  p>owers  of  sell -determination. 
we  would  have  sacrificed  the  rights  of  our 
people  to  act  according  to  their  own  desires. 
We  would  be  sh.imeful  traitors  to  our  great 
American  heritage. 


Subversives 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?.IARKS 

Cf' 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOwTH    D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  have  been  vitally  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  a  free  and  pros- 
perous America.  To  maintain  a  free 
America  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  see  that  subversives  are  not  al- 
lowed in  the  Federal  Government. 
Tho.se  there  should  be  removed  at  once. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  that  we  mu.st  ap- 
proach our  international  dealings  with 
foresight  and  understanding:  and  in  a 
realistic  and  positive  manner. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  consistently 
supported  appropriations  for  a  strong 
army,  navy  and  air  force,  and  funds  for 
the  FBI  so  that  it  could  ferret  out  dis- 
loyalty among  government  workers.  I 
have  watched  carefully  our  diplomatic 
dealings  and  have  been  dismayed  at  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  administration 
leadership 

If  you  agree  with  President  Truman's 
decision  to  send  troops  to  Korea  you 
simply  cannot  agree  with  Secretary  of 
State  Achesons  "hands  o£f"  far  eastern 
foreign  policy  prior  to  June  27.  When 
I  returned  from  a  visit  to  Korea  and  the 
Orient  last  fall  I  warned  of  the  danger  of 
Communist  aggression  in  the  Far  East. 
I  was  not  alone  in  recommending  a  posi- 
tive firm  foreign  policy  in  that  area  of 
the  world.  Men  of  foresieht  of  both 
political  parties  joined  in  offering  that 
counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  good  advice,  much  of 
It  made  right  on  this  floor,  was  ignored 
by  administration  leaders.  As  a  result, 
today  American  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  nee  paddies  of  Korea. 

In  their  frantic  efforts  to  absolve  the 
administration  of  blame  in  the  Korean 
crisis,  some  Fair  Deal  political  aspirants 
are    resorting    to    a    smear    campaign 


against  those  who  objected  to  economic 
aid  to  Korea  without  military  aid  to  back 
it  up.  There  were  a  good  many  Members 
of  this  body  who  felt  that  way.  They 
were  divided  among  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  num- 
ber was  192  in  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  an  account- 
ing by  the  Truman-Acheson-Johnson 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  to  the  70 
group  air  force  whicii  the  Congress 
twice  voted? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  to  the 
more  than  t90.000.000.GCO  which  was 
given  to  the  Defense  Department  for 
military   preparedness  since   1945? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  the  Marine 
Corps  cut  to  the  bene?  The  Marines 
have  always  been  our  first  line  of  am- 
phibious attack  in  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  our  Na\T  cur- 
tailed. High  i-anking  Naval  officers  were 
muzzled  and  condemned  when  they  criti- 
cized administration  policy  cf  scrapping 
the  Na\T. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  our  State  De- 
partment follow  the  hne  laid  down  by 
Owen  Lattimore  as  regards  Korea  and 
the  Far  Ea.^t?  Remember  he  recom- 
mended that  Korea  be  allowed  to  fall  and 
that  we  withdraw  from  China.  Our  of- 
ficial Stale  Department  policj'  followed 
thLs  advice  until  we  virtually  lost  control 
of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  cf  such  a  pol- 
icy we  find  ourselves  now  fighting  in 
Korea  and  our  prestige  and  interests  in 
the  Far  East  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Ameri- 
can men  were  sent  into  Korea  poorly 
equipped  and  poorly  trained  to  meet  t.he 
Red  invaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  were  Marshall-aid 
countries  who  received  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  ta.\  money  permitted  to  send 
strategic  war  materials  to  Soviet  Rtissia 
and  her  satellites? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  have  administra- 
tion officials  in  this  country  bought  sev- 
eral million  dollars  worth  of  dried  eggs 
from  Communist  China  when  American 
farm  wives  have  had  a  hard  time  getting 
along  on  the  prices  they  received  de- 
spite the  Government-support  program? 
Such  action  has  helped  the  Reds  and 
hurt  loyal  American  hoasewives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  explained 
yet  to  American  fighting  men.  their 
mothers,  and  sweethearts  just  why  they 
are  today  battling  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fair  Deal  administra- 
tion spokesmen  should  explain  the  ter- 
rific influence  upon  our  aftairs  exercised 
by  fellow  travelers  and  Cortunumst  sym- 
pathizers. I,  along  with  thousands  of 
loyal  Americans,  was  astounded  when  our 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  turn  his 
back  on  Alger  Hiss  after  he  had  been 
convicted  in  an  American  court  by  an 
American  jurj*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  solution  to  the 
problems  which  face  us  today  is  a  change 
of  leadership.  This  change  most  be 
made  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  unless  we  have  a  differ- 
ent type  of  thinking  in  hl.Eh  places  the 
survival  of  America  as  a  free  nation  of 
free  people  is  threatened. 


\1n 
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ClrveUnd  Plain  Dealer  .ArtK'e  on  the 
Sp*ecb  0!  Coasrettmao  Wajoc  L.  Hajt, 
Ot  Cuio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WATKiNS  M.  ASEITT 


Df  THK  HOUSE  OP  JUHUBftM  TATI\TS 
Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
•rUete  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
of  April  1.  1950.  which  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  that  outstanding  Ohio 
newspaper,  and  which  was  written  by 
th«  veteran  Washington  correspondent. 
Walker  S  BueL  This  article  was  also  re- 
in the  Martins  Perry  (Ohio) 
i-Leader,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  Coogressman  Hays'  district. 

The  great  speech  of  my  good  friend 
aod  ct^leasue.  the  Honorable  Watne  L. 
H.'VTs,  is  recorded  for  posterity  in  the 
Co«caxssioNAL  RxccBO,  and  I  think  it  is 
fittinf  that  this  tribute  from  the  out- 
atanding  Ohio  newspaper  also  be  re- 
eorded  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  fine  ooatritNiUons  tliat  our  good 
friend.  Congressman  Hats,  has  made 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Hats    Txixs    Orr    MAaCAjrromo— Attack    ow 
CoMutTKUX  ScproarsD  rr  Both  bans  or 


<B7  Waller  S.   Buel) 

Wasktnctov.  March  31. — RepresentatlT* 
Vrro  MAacAjrroxio,  of  Kew  York.  Amerlcaa 
L*bar  Party  firebrand  who  Is  serving  hla 
arrenth  ccngrcsslcnal  term  and  la  no  alouch 
aa  a  rabble-rouser,  met  his  match  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  veek  In  the  person  ot 
an  Ohio  Democratic  first -termer. 

Aroused  bjr  a  iMUacairroNio  defense  of  a 
land-reform  plan  in  Itaij.  sponsored  by  a 
Communist-dominated  confederation,  Rep- 
raaentatlve  Watkb  L.  Hats,  of  Flushing,  un- 
corked an  eztempco-aneoua  reply  which  drew 
tribute  from  both  sides  of  the  party  aUle. 
R«pre0entatlTe  Johh  W.  McCoemacx.  Maasa- 
chuae'ta.  Democratic  floor  leader,  aa  the  de- 
bate on  aaalatanee  to  Kurope  continued,  took 
nrr— tnn  next  day  to  tell  the  House: 

"Tba  gentleman  from  Ohio  maoe  a  great 
TWtcntay.  It  was  the  speech  of  s 
not  only  of  courage  but  ot  a  man  with 
mind  of  a  statcaoian  who  reeognlaea  the 
baaic  tsatie  that  la  InToirecL"        • 

Ajfswnaa  back 

Ordinarily.  Hooae  Democrata  do  not  an- 
swer MaacaJrroMio.  who  votes  often  with 
tbem  on  domestic  iaeues.  Uls  party  line  ua 
policy  la  well  known  and  often  ex- 
and  be  la  permitted  to  talk  with- 
out much  challenge.  But  Hstb,  who  haa 
been  twice  In  Italy  In  2  years,  went  after 
him  bammer-and-tonga  when  MAacatrromo 
<teUv«red  a  lone  denunciation  of  the  Mar- 
abaU  plan  aa  a  taUure  which  "has  meant 
itlon  and  despair  tor  Italy."  and  de- 
tbe  United  Btatea-auppcricd  De 
Oasperl  government  of  Italy. 

Hats,  an  Ohio  Presbyterian,  and  l£cCo«- 
icACK.  a  Boeton  Catholic.  Joined  In  i;lTlng  an 
untiaual  note  of  religious  import  to  the 
HouM  debate.  Hats  said  tbat  the  toue  la 
Italy  Is  not  land  reform,  important  as  that  la. 

"The  lasue  is  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
tOTcmmsot  in  Italy  which  recognised  God 
or   wtasttasr   we   liavs  a  Kover&meiit   whlcii 


does  not  recognise  Ood  and  prohibits  the 
popx.Iatlon  from  recognizing  God,"  be  con- 
tinued. 

McCoaMATK  told  the  Bouse: 

**Tbia  is  not  a  sermon,  we  are  here  t)ecause 
of  our  btflaf  in  Ood.  This  assembly  could 
aoC  eslat  in  the  Soviet  t7nlon.  Tbeae  peo- 
ple cot:ld  not  be  seated  In  the  gaUcry  and 
you  and  I  could  cot  meet  our  constituenta. 
as  we  do,  in  our  ofBce  or  at  home  if  it  were 
BOt  that  sre  are  cltizeiu  in  and  believers  in 
tbe  spiritual  government  that  democracy 
stands  for."* 

wore  roa  psacx 

The  Ohloan.  member  of  a  select  expendi- 
tures committee  which  visited  Europe,  told 
of  a  moment  of  prayer  with  the  Pope  at 
Rome  as  he  concluded  an  audience  with 
committee  members. 

'I  have  never  been  a  sealously  rellgloxia 
person,"  Hats  said.  "I  have  taken  It  in 
stride,  like  most  of  us  do.  I  was  never  tre- 
mendously Impressed  by  religion  and  what 
It  has  meant  to  mankind  until  I  started 
thinking  about  that  experience.  Then  I 
realized  that  there  must  be  some  hope  In 
the  world  for  an  orderly  solution  of  our 
problems:  we  had  Just  come  from  the  Holy 
Land  and  Damascus,  where  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  that  advocate  of  tolerance  and  charity 
walked,  talked,  taught,  and  died.  I  thought: 
Yes:  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
world  In  the  last  few  hundred  years. 

"This  thing,  ycu  must  understand,  could 
net  have  tiappened  150  years  or  so  ago,  be- 
cause Catholics  and  Protestants  were  spilling 
each  others  blood  In  religious  wars.  This 
little  understanding  la  not  a  very  long  stride 
In  point  of  time,  but  we  have  been  making 
It,  we  are  learning,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  aolutlcn.  You  cannot  force  it  on  from 
the  top  by  a  gang,  like  the  ungodly  Commu- 
nists who  only  want  to  put  themselves  In 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  and 
liberty,  the  food,  the  shelter,  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  masses.  Tbat  Is  what  we  saw  all 
over  Communist  Europe.  In  Poland.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  and  In  Yugoalavla,  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

"You  hear  about  these  voltmtary  labor 
battalions  in  these  Communist  countries. 
They  all  work  voluntarily.  The  only  thing 
that  happens  to  them  If  they  do  not  do  it, 
Is  that  their  ration  card  is  taken  away  and 
they  cannot  buy  any  food;  their  shelter  card 
is  taken  sway  from  them  and  they  do  not 
have  any  place  In  which  to  live;  their  cloth- 
ing card  Is  taken  away  from  them  and  they 
do  not  have  anything  to  wear. 

•That,  of  course.  Is  merely  progress  ac- 
cording to  the  definition-  oX  the  gentleman 
from  New  York." 

Hats  Is  a  former  teacher  of  history  and 
public  speaking.  He  gave  Mascantonio 
quite  a  lesson. 


A  Prayer  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c  y 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOUiJE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thv.rsdcy,  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prac- 
tically every  synagogue  in  the  country  a 
prayer  is  offered  up  as  pen  of  the  oab- 
bath  services  for  the  preservation  of  our 
country  and  for  its  well-being. 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed 
to  a  prayer  offered  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Gold- 
berg in  Temple  Israel  at  Lake  Peek^kill, 


N.  Y.  This  would  be  a  better  country  If 
ail  of  us  took  time  to  offer  similar 
prayers. 

The  prayer  is  as  follows: 

A  Pa.\Tza  roB  Amieica 

Almighty  God,  bless  with  health,  cctirage. 
Tlsion.  and  high  purpose,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  all  the 
leaders  of  our  country,  that  they  may  govern 
wisely  and  Justly.  Grant  to  the  Government 
of  Americti  the  will  and  the  power  to  solve 
its  problems  In  the  democratic  manner  and 
to  give  to  each  of  its  Inhabitants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lecd  a  happy  and  a  useful  life.  V»e 
pray  that  Thou  ahalt  ahow  the  leaders  cf  our 
country  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  nations, 
the  way  to  peace,  and  that  Thou  wllst  not 
allow  another  world  war,  with  all  Its  horror 
and  puling,  with  all  its  waste  and  destruc- 
tion, to  engulf  Thy  humanity.    Amen. 
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Republican  Fantasy 
EXTENSION  OP  RET.IAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  roax. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  July  17.  1960 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowtai?  editorial  from  the  New  York  Pc^t 
of  August  15.  1950: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Post  of  August  15.  19501 

RXFTJVUCAN   FANTAST 

It  seems  that  history  can  be  rewritten  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Did  you  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  opposed  the  wartime  alliance 
with  Stalin  even  while  they  were  hailing  the 
defense  of  Stalingrad?  Did  you  know  that 
they  said  often  and  boldly  that  they  would 
prefer  to  1^  thousands  of  Americans  die 
fighting  the  Nazis  sln?le-handed  rather  than 
risk  any  postwar  dealings  with  Stalin?  Did 
ycu  know  that  they  loudly  condemned  FDR  s 
efforts  to  bring  Russia  into  the  war  against 
Japan?  Were  you  paying  attention  when 
the  GOP  chieftains  valiantly  opposed  de- 
mobilization of  American  forces  after  VJ- 
day?  Were  you  listening  when  they  de- 
manded that  all  our  troops  be  kept  in  uni- 
form at  overseas  stations  to  block  aggressive 
Soviet  moves  which  they  shrewdly  loresaw? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  they  told  the  coun- 
try, bluntly  and  fearlessly,  that  demobiliza- 
tion— and  all  the  ways  of  peace — would  have 
to  be  indefinitely  postponed  because  Russia 
would  push  us  around  tbe  moment  our 
armies  disbanded?  Do  you  isuisuiber  how 
the  Republican  high  command  denounced 
the  administration  for  bringing  the  GTs 
home  too  swiftly? 

You  don't  remember  all  that?  Come  to 
think  of  it,  neither  do  we.  During  the  1944 
campaign,  we  even  thought  we  heard  Thomas 
X.  Dewey  accuse  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion of  planning  "to  keep  men  in  the  Army 
when  the  war  is  over  bscaose  it  fears  tbsrs 
will  be  no  Jobs  for  them  In  clvU  life."  And 
Dewey  wasn't  alone — or  so  it  seemed  to  us. 
On  November  10.  1945,  we  thought  we  saw  a 
Times  headline  which  read:  "Tatt  asks  Ohio 
division  return  first  from  Pacific."  In 
those  months  the  air  aeemed  full  of  other 
Republicans — and  Democrats — making  simi- 
lar noises. 

Now  we  are  told  tiiat  none  of  this  really 
could  have  happened.  It  says  here  In  a  manl- 
fesio  Issued  yesterday  by  Republican  mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  any  fool  would  have  known  bet- 
ter in  1945;  that  all  our  present  woes  are  due 
to  -the  failure  and  refusal  of  American  lead- 
ership in  1945  to  recognize  the  true  aim?  and 
methods  of  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  "  It 
says  here  In  the  same  declaration  that  "to 
this  failure  can  be  traced  the  disintegration 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  1945  which  would  not 
have  occurred  if  the  need  for  retaining  ade- 
quate forces  had  been  explained  to  the  Amer- 
ican people."  The  Republican  statesmen 
knew  It  all  the  time.  They  knew  it  was 
senseless  and  suicidal  to  bring  the  GIs 
home  while  Russians  still  roamed  the  world. 
They  knew  all  that  and  more;  they  Just  for- 
got to  tell  the  country  what  they  knew,  and 
now  they  have  even  forgotten  that  they 
forgot. 


Elimination  of  Unemployment 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATT\-E3 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dunn's 
Review  for  August  has  a  ver\-  interesting 
article  styled  'How  a  New  Encland  Town 
Eliminated  Large  Scale  Unemploj-ment" 
which  depicts  how  Nashua.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  within  the  past  two  years  met, 
grappled  with  and  substantially  con- 
quered the  economic  disease  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Since  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  is  plagued  with  the 
same  problem,  four  of  iis  nine  counties 
having  been  classified  by  the  United 
States  E>epartment  of  Commerce  as  hav- 
ing the  most  critical  unemployment  of 
the  entire  Southeast.  I  am  including  this 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  aie  diliKently  working  to  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

The  elements  of  Na-^^hua's  attack  on 
its  unemployment  appear  to  be  these; 

First.  Cooperation  of  business  men, 
employees,  unions,  townspeople,  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  city  government  to 
attract,  and  persuade  new  industries  of 
the  advantages  which  Nashua  had  to 
offer. 

Second.  An  industrial  consultant  was 
hired  to  supervise  a  survey  and  propose  a 
plan  of  action,  which,  when  agreed  upon, 
the  cooc>erating  groups  pave  the  neces- 
sary momentum  to  see  that  it  was  carried 
through. 

Third.  Enlistment  of  local  capital  with 
which  to  furrush  employment  in  those 
areas  where  it  could  best  suit  the  over-all 
plan. 

Fourth.  The  grroups  interested  In  Na- 
shua's future  concentrated  on  a  program 
of  pointing  out  the  outstanding  advan- 
tages which  Nashua  had  to  offer  and 
pursued  this  objective  by  direct  mail, 
newspaper  advertising,  radio  and  per- 
sonal coQtact.  Among  other  things  they 
emphasized  that  their  city  was  a  good 
place  in  which  to  work  and  live. 

Fifth.  Each  firm,  large  or  small,  that 
expresses  an  interest  in  Nashua  is  given 


immediate,    thorough,    and    courteous 
attention. 

The  article  points  out  that  work  in 
these  directions  is  hard,  and  oftentimes 
discouraging.  Persistence,  however,  on 
the  part  cf  the  people  of  Nashua  is  now 
paying  great  dividends  as  it  sees  its  un- 
employment shrink  with  each  passing 
month. 

This  work  at  Nashua  has  brought  Its 
people  closer  together  and  has  given 
them  an  awareness  of  their  own  ability 
that  causes  them  to  dream  that  their 
city  will  be  even  greater  than  it  was  be- 
fore unemployment  came  their  way. 

The  article  follows: 

How  A  New  England  Town  Eliminated  Large 
Scale  Unemployment 

(By  Thomas  Holton  Hoare) 

Nearly  2  years  have  passed  since  Nashua, 
the  'Gate  City"  of  New^  Hampshire  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack  River,  containing  a 
population  of  35.000  people,  found  itselfln 
the  middle  of  an  Industrial  controversy  that 
made  the  headlines  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  business  papers  all  over  the 
country. 

Textron,  Inc..  Nashua's  largest  single  em- 
ployer, had  announced  the  closing  of  its 
Nashua  mills  and  the  liquidation  of  its  prop- 
erties there.  As  a  result,  many  prophesied 
the  end  of  the  great  textile  industry  In  New 
England. 

Headlines  all  over  the  country  tolled  the 
death  knell  of  Nashua.  In  a  few  months,, 
they  said,  it  was  destined  to  become  a  ghost 
town,  casting  a  shadow  that  could  engulf 
the  entire  State  and  might  even  affect  all  of 
Indusulal  New  England.  Many  read  these 
s*ories,  listened  to  dire  predictions,  and, 
shaking  their  heads,  agreed  that  this  was  the 
end  of  Nashua  and  nothing  less  than  a  mir- 
acle could  save  the  town.  This  belief  was  not 
shared  by  the  people  of  Nashua  and  other 
courageous  people  In  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  Nashua  Telegraph  came  off  the 
press  late  that  afternoon  of  September   13, 

1948,  its  headlines  spoke  for  the  New  England 
community  that  refused  to  be  beaten.  They 
read;  "Read  for  challenge,  city  swings  into 
action  as  mills  announce  plant  closing.  New 
Industry  campaign  on:  Textron  to  shut  down 
here."  They  had  suunded  the  note  and  the 
leaders  of  Nashua,  together  with  its  people. 
t)egan  a  campaign  of  concerted  action  that 
has  resulted  today  in  Nashua  being  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  New 
Hampshire  employment  picture  and  a  place 
where  industries,  considering  new  locations, 
have  shown  great  Interest. 

The  story  of  how  all  this  was  done  in  such 
a  short  span  of  time  contains  no  magic  words 
or  formulas.  It  is  the  story  of  plain  down  to 
earth  Yankee  Ingenuity,  clear  thinking,  and 
unselfish  service  on  the  part  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

Nashua  recognized  the  basic  fact  that  al- 
though Textron's  decision  to  move  out  of  the 
City  would  put  one-third  of  Its  industrial 
workers  out  of  work,  the  city  still  had  50 
or  more  diversified  indu-stnes  that  were  la 
excellent  condltica  and  would  continue  to 
provide  work.  Logically,  the  next  step  was 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  3.600 
who  would  lose  their  Jobs  on  December  31. 

1949,  the  date  Textron  had  set  as  its  dead- 
line. 

The  night  the  news  of  the  Textron  deci- 
sion was  announced,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce met  and  immediately  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem.  It  asked  the 
mayor  to  name  a  committee  of  three  alder, 
men  and  three  chamber  of  commerce  mem- 
bers. The  mayor's  committee,  spearheaded 
by  then  Alderman  Hugh  Gregg,  set  to  work 


collecting  facts  from  both  Textron  ofBcials 
and  the  union.  A  meeting  was  arranged  at 
which  Textron  modified  the  December  31 
date  and  aereed  to  maintain  the  Jackson 
Sheeting  Mills  "  ?3  lone  as  pnsslb.e."  Tex- 
tron later  extended  that  indefinite  period 
to  a  full  year,  thus  Insuring  continued  em- 
plo>-ment  for  about  1.300  of  the  3.600  Tex- 
tron workers.  This  was  only  a  tempcrarr 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  people  of 
Nashua  wanted  action  toward  a  full  solu- 
tion that  would  stop  at  nothing  less  thnn 
full  p.nd  continued  employment  for  aU 
workers. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSCXTAKT  HUITD 

The  next  step  consisted  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  citizens'  committee  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Nashua  and  railed  the  Nas- 
hua Industrial  Committee.  It  raised  over  a 
thousand  dollars  by  private  subscription  to 
engage  the  services  of  an  experienced  In- 
dustrial consultant.  At  the  sup'gestion  of 
the  New  England  Council  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Developm.ent  Commission.  Laurence  C. 
Plowman  of  Portland.  Maine,  was  brought 
In  to  devise  a  plan  of  action. 

After  a  preliminary  survey,  a  plan  was 
proposed  whereby  the  Textron  holdines 
might  be  bought  locally  and  an  attempt 
made  to  sell  or  lease  the  properties  as  sep- 
arate units  to  new  Industry  with  the  accent 
on  diversification. 

Armed  with  this  plan,  and  determined 
to  see  it  through,  the  committee  visited  of- 
ficials of  the  T-xtron  organization  and  of- 
fered to  buy  ail  of  the  company's  Nashua 
properties.  After  10  days  of  discussions  and 
negotiations,  during  which  time  hearmes  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  were  being  held  concerning  Tex- 
tron operations,  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
mittee would  buy  tne  pr^^oerties  from  Tex- 
tron for  the  sum  of  $.500.0CO.  of  which  1100.- 
000  was  paid  in  cash  and  §400  000  was  taken 
as  a  mortcaee  by  Textron.  In  addition.  Tex- 
tron agreed  to  lease  back  the  Jackson  Mills 
from  the  group  for  a  period  of  iO  years  and 
to  continue  their  sheeting  operations. 

Before  the  sale  a^eement  and  lease  agree- 
ment were  signed,  the  committee  members 
organized  the  Nr.shua-New  Hampshire 
Foundation  and  engaged  Mr.  Plowman  as 
manaeer.  Its  seven  trustees  agrcd  that  th; 
purpose  of  the  foundation  would  Ise  "to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  in  the  city  of 
Nashua.  N.  H..  and  especially  to  work  toward 
a  solution  of  its  unemp'.oj-ment  problem  by 
a  continuous  effort  to  attract  and  establish  a 
new  Industrial  development  for  that  com- 
munity." 

Under  New  Hampshire  law,  the  new  organ- 
ization could  have  been  set  up  aa  a  volun- 
tary nonprofit  corporation  ana.  on  the  basis 
of  its  purpose  being  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  could  have  requested  and  undoubt- 
edly been  granted  permission  to  become  tax 
free.     The    foundation    ignored    this    possi- 
bility In  view  of  the  tax  loss  that  such  an 
agreement    would    have    meant    to    the    city 
and  further  provided  for  any  eventual  profit 
from  the  venture  by  naming  the  New  Hamo- 
shire   Society   for   Crippled   Children    as   the 
final  beneficiary  at  "such  time  as  all  obliea- 
ti^ns  as  may  hereinafter  be  incurred  in  con- 
nection With  the  trust's  acquisition  of  any 
property     from     Textron,     Inc..     shall     have 
been     satisfied     and     establishing     new     in- 
dustrial  development   for   Nashua   has   been 
acccmplished."     By  this  move.  It  identified 
Itself  With   a  well  recognized   and   approved 
State-wide  project,  hence  the  name  "Nashua- 
New  Hampshire  Foundation." 

Even  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  either  the 
trust  agreement  or  the  purcha.se  and  lease 
agreements,  the  men  who  comprised  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  foundation  saw  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  enterprise  known  as  tre 
Nashua  Textile  Co.  organized  around  a  group 
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of  Textron  worker*  ritlll«d  In  the 
tur*  at  such  specxaltaMl  textile  prudoete  ■■ 
atttaaobU*  convertible  tope,  and  thoe  and 
f(!oT8  Untnci.  products  mucb  in  dcnaand  in 
uxU:  s  maiftat-  Wttb  locftl  rundc  subacrlbed 
toy  itoahta  citlaeiM.  a  new  coinp«ny  vac 
mmad  wttb  Robert  Harolett.  a  locU  l«w"er. 
M  picsldeat.  and  Jamea  MlUiken.  a  former 
-rrextrai  employae.  aa  general  manai^r 

•me  Nashua  TtexUl*  Co  then  leaa^  175.000 
•quar*  feet  of  apa<»  from  the  found  iUon  and 
bcN^t  the  ne^eaeary  machinery  from  Trx- 
troo  on  •  loa«-««m  Ml«  acrwrneot  Stn» 
Its  bftlnn«Pf  ta  lat*  IMS  tlM  comp«ny  has 
grown  from  175  employ*"  to  more  than  300. 
Jta  products  are  well  made  and  ir.  demand 
and  the  company  baa  become  an  Integral 
part   oi  the  Nashua  IndusUlal  community. 

THX  MEN   WHO  MADE  rr  POSSOTLX 

The  fotindaUon  la  a  group  of  energetic 
and  unselfish  men  wtio  claim  lUMe  of  the 
cr«Ut  for  the  success  of  the  ventije.  They 
qgOitXy  share  the  credit  for  what  has  been 
4ao*  In  the  past  year  with  the  cltlaet»a  otf 
Iterhua.  tbalr  •ctlve  chamber  of  commerce. 
»nd  the  New  Hunpshire  Slate  Development 
Commlaalon  They  explain,  for  example. 
tbat  at  the  first  news  of  Trxtron  s  decision 
to  leare  Nashua,  the  Nc-v  Humpshlre  Devel- 
dantnt  Commission  offered  Its  assistance 
iMHWdlatety.  Since  that  organization  mun. 
of  necessity,  show  no  favoritism.  E'iwnrd  El- 
llngwood.  director  of  the  commission,  ex- 
plained that  his  organliatlon  conrldered  the 
Nashua  problem  a  State-wide  problem  and 
an  emergency. 

The  commlaaloii  bad  several  advertlse- 
menu  scheduled  for  October  release  in  na- 
tional newspapers  and  business  papers,  out- 
lining the  benefits  of  New  Hampalvlre  to  new 
Industry.  It  changed  these  advertisements 
vo  describe  Nashua  and  Us  pjssitilliies  as  a 
place  for  new  Industry  because  of  lu  avail- 
able ready-made  space,  and  Its  good  loca- 
tion. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  recognlf«d  Its 
primary  duty  to  the  city  an  a  whole  and  real- 
ised tb«  potential  effect  of  sucU  i\  threat  to 
the  bmliimi  of  the  city  Ii  vlfualized  what 
mlcbt  be  In  store  for  the  merch.uits  when 
as  percent  of  the  working  population  was 
tbreatened  with  a  loss  of  income  and  conse- 
quently would  be  reluctant  to  buy  anything 
but  the  bare  neceasitles,  deaplte  the  coming 
fall  and  ChrUtmas  season  upon  which  the 
merchanu  rely  heavily.  To  coun  ^ract  the 
threat,  an  adverttaing  |at)gram  underwrit- 
ten by  the  merchants  was  Instituted  under 
the  direction  of  George  J.  Gordon,  chairman 
of  tbe  mercbants'  division  of  the  chamber  of 


It  Included  radio  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing designed  to  attract  the  people  '''f  the  sur- 
nHMdlng  towns,  suggesting  that  they  make 
'•r*^*'*  tber  shopping  oent.er.  The  err  was. 
"Wti  accept  the  challenge"  The  results 
were  amaslng.  Instead  of  sales  falling  off. 
merchants  found  the—elves  doing  as  well  as 
ta  tbe  previous  year  and  In  many  cases  a 
good  deal  better.  Thus  the  merchant  group 
OC  Nashua  maintained  its  spirit  a  ad  helped 
to  ■how  (he  waf  to  the  rest  of  the;  city. 

MO  vonrass  arpaptrNTR) 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
members  of  tbe  board  of  trtuteas  of  the 
Nashua-New  Bampablre  Foundation  together 
with  the  two  grantors  are  members  of  aome 
of  the  largest  Industrial  firms  in  Nashua. 
XUtott  A.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  founda- 
tion. Is  rice  president  of  the  Nashua 
dammed  and  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Francis  P. 
(former  Governor  of  Nfw  Hamp- 
i)  ti  etelrman  of  the  board  cf  the  J.  F. 
boe  Co.;  Walter  L  Barker  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Improved  Pap^r  Machinery 
Corp.:  George  J.  Gordon  Is  president  of  the 
Oortfon  Manufacturing  Co ;  Hugh  OregK, 
secretary  of  the  foundation  and  lu  prime 
Bkover.  is  secretary- treasurer  of  Ure^g  4c  bona. 


Hksh  and  door  mannfacturlng  company,  and 
ts  now  mayor,  having  been  elcrt.ed  to  that 
cfflce  in  November  1»4».  Vasco  Nunez,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nashtia  Gummed  and  Coated 
Paoer  Co  .  and  Robert  C  Erb.  pr^W'^^  ^^ 
the  J  P.  McKlwaln  Shoe  Co .  members  of  the 
crtcrlnal  Nashua  Industrial  Committee  who 
acted  as  grantors  In  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  foundation,  although  not 
at  present  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
ha\-e  continued  their  Interest  In  the  project 
and  have  worked  closely  with  foundation 
trustees. 

Bv  their  enereetle  action  to  brlnt?  new  In- 
dustry to  the  city,  these  men  have  disproved 
the  old  chestnut  often  heard  In  small  cities 
to  the  effect  that  oid  established  concerns 
frequently  discourage  new  industrial  de- 
velopment for  fear  new  Industries  will  com- 
pete with  them  to  their  disadvantage  for 
the  existing  labor  supply.  Tills  group  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  help  encourage  new 
Industry:  In  several  cases  where  Interested 
parties  have  expressed  an  Interest  in  Na.-^hua 
and.  after  inspecting  the  foundations  prop- 
erties, decided  they  were  not  suited  to  their 
operations,  the  trustees  have  shown  them 
other  local  Ions  In  the  city  where  the  new 
concerns  did  eventually  buy  or  lease  prop- 
erty. 

It  was  the  unselflah  attitude  on  the  pait  of 
everyone  concerned  that  helped  to  bring 
Nashua  out  of  the  emergency.  An  example 
of  combined  direct  action  was  the  case  of 
the  Baldwin  Lumber  and  Bex  Co..  a  new  mill- 
ing concern  which  purchased  a  wood  mill 
and  box  factory  through  the  efiorts  of  the 
foundation  and  the  chamber  cf  commerce. 
Recognizing  that  the  new  concern  needed 
more  business  to  put  It  on  a  firmer  footing. 
the  group  who  had  seen  to  the  pale  of  the 
mill  went  further  and  helped  to  secure  a 
contract  which  resulted  In  30  more  Nashua 
workers  being  assured  of  employment. 

INFLCX    OF    INDtTSrRIAL    CONCItNg 

To  date  the  records  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Nashua  show  that  since  Tex- 
tron s  announcement  on  September  13.  1948, 
12  new  ind'-.strlal  concerns  huve  come  to 
Nashua  and  1  company  already  In  Nashua 
has  expanded  Its  operations.  Seven  of  the 
twelve  concerns.  Including  the  Jamey  Shoe 
Co.  nianufftcturers  of  women's  shoes,  and 
the  Bagshsw  Co..  makers  of  Industrial 
needles,  have  taken  space  un  the  foundation's 
property.  Together  with  the  Nashua  Textile 
Co.  and  five  other  smaller  concerns,  they 
now  have  ever  1.000  workers  on  their  pay- 
rolls. Textron  8  Jackson  Mills  gives  employ- 
ment to  1.650-1.700  additional  workers. 

With  several  new  concerns  interested  in 
Nashua  properties,  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  1950.  there  will  be  more  employment 
In  Nashua  than  there  were  when  Textron 
was  operating  at  Its  peak  and  nearly  as  much 
as  during  the  war  period. 

In  examining  the  unemployment  figures 
at  the  local  office  of  the  division  of  em- 
ployment security,  it  is  evident  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  people  of  Nashua 
have  prevented  any  extended  unemployment. 
The  charts  and  graphs  of  Russell  Evans,  the 
local  director,  show  that  Nastiua  had  the 
largest  decrease  in  unemployment  of  any  cty 
In  New  Hampshire  from  May  1949  t<i  May 
195<.).  Unemployment  decreased  43.3  per- 
cent during  this  period. 

SKUXO  IMPLOTEXS  AVAILABIZ 
Mr.  Evans'  figures  also  thow  that  there  Is 
a  large  reservoir  of  skilled  employees  living 
In  the  surrounding  towns  who  will  take 
factory  work  when  available.  This  is  au 
Important  factor  coiislderlng  thtit  at  the 
present  rate  of  Incoming  Industry  to  Nashua 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  workers 
thu;i  at  any   time  since  World   Wax   II. 

As  a  result  of  th«  successful  sale  and 
Iea.se  of  1.603.500  square  feet  of  its  available 
space,  the  Nashua -New  Hampshire  Founda- 
tion has  been  able  to  show   the   people  of 


Nashua  that  the  time  will  sonn  come  when 
nearly  all  industry  In  Nashua  will  be  pri- 
vately and  I'jcally  owned.  Thi  Ir  success  also 
enabled  the  foundation  last,  month  to  ps'- 
off  the  remslnlne  balance  or  the  •400000 
mortgage.  t289f03K).  from  t  le  proceeds  of 
sales  and  renUU  of  propertlef . 

The  space  still  available  for  lease  or  sale 
through  the  foundation  tntals  1  0'>?.2V3 
square  feet  In  bulldlnes  whoee  condition 
ranges  from  good  to  excellent  The  founda- 
tion 18  now  entertaining  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  new  modem,  i.lr-conditloned 
plant  for  an  acceptable  manufacturer. 

The  proaress  of  the  whole  endeavor  Is  re- 
flected in  the  attltuie  found  '  hrouchout  the 
city  and  b^ou^ht  sharply  Ite  focus  oy  the 
support  of  the  last  Community  Chest  cam- 
paign, m  which  the  $71  750  goal  was  over- 
subfcrlbed  by  45.000.  In  quotlns?  the  figures. 
William  J.  Barrett,  the  Community  Cheat 
president  and  a  vice  president  of  the  Nashua 
l"rust  Co.  and  a  trustee  of  the  foundation. 
ex  ji.lned  that  this  result  wai  doul;ly  amaz- 
ing, la  view  of  the  fact  that  tie  goal  was  the 
larv:e8t  it  had  been  in  any  peacetime  year 
and  $7,030  mere  than  In  the  preceding  year, 
when  It  fell  short  by  13.000  eten  before  there 
was  any  threat  of  unemployment. 

He  attributed  one  reason  fcr  the  success  to 
a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  Nashua  thi  t  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  community  since  the  crisis.  In 
one  plant  alone,  he  pointed  o  Jt.  the  percent- 
age of  contributions  rose  from  60  to  94  per- 
cent, along  with  Increased  glfu  from  the 
employers. 

Too  much  caiuiot  be  said  for  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  peopl.;  of  Nashua  in 
overcoming  the  problem  tha*  faced  the  city. 
However,  new  Indtrstry  would  not  have  been 
created  there  or  brought  there  by  spirit 
alone  It  was  the  comblnec:  efforts  of  pro- 
gressive groups  that  faced  the  problem 
squarely  and  went  out  and  acted  posiuvely 
and  Wisely. 

In  seeking  new  Industry,  tteae  groups,  such 
as  the  chamber  of  commerce  iuid  the  Kashua- 
New  Hampshire  Foundation  working  to- 
gether, concentrated  on  a  program  of  polnt- 
InK  out  the  outstanding  fjatures  Nashua 
could  offer. 

A  COOO  SALIS  c^MraiGN 
Using  every  media  poeslb  e— direct  mall, 
newspaper  advertlslnf.  and  radio— they 
pointed  to  the  Ideal  location  near  the  com- 
morclal  centers  of  New  England  and  New 
York,  the  excellent  available  space  In  well- 
built  and  well -equipped  bui;  dings,  tbe  fine 
transportation  facilities,  the  abunC.-.nce  of  » 
utilities,  the  quality  and  aTallabllUy  of 
skil'ed  labor,  and  the  Industrial  record 
Nashua  has  made  for  herself  over  the  last 
century  or  more.  In  addition,  they  showed 
that  the  city  Itself  was  a  good  place  In  which 
to  work  and  live.  They  talked  and  wrote 
about  the  fine  schools,  the  ibsence  of  any 
slums,  the  geographical  layout  of  the  city  in 
wh'ch  the  lndM5trlal  plants  are  spread  cu» 
over  a  wide  area  and  not  concentrated  at  one 
point. 

They  extolled  the  repuUtloii  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  vacation  Stale  and  as  s  winter  and 
summer  sports  center.  They  pointed  cut  the 
New  Hampshire  equitable  ta:;  system  where- 
by a  threefold  lax  structur ;  is  paypble  to 
the  city  In  whWh  the  lndu.stry  Is  located  at 
the  rate  determined  by  the  city  Itself.  They 
further  showed  that  the  Stat-  has  no  Income 
tax.  corporation  tax.  or  sala<  tax. 

These  men  In  their  attempt  to  give 
Nashua  a  new  prosperity  an  bringing  thcoe 
hard  facts  home  to  hundreds  of  buslneMmen, 
Industrialists,  and  small  factoFy  owners 
throughout  the  country  by  every  means  of 
advtrtislng  and  promotion  Each  firm,  large 
or  small,  that  expresses  an  interest  In  Nashua 
Is  given  loimedlate,  thorougii.  and  courteous 
attention.  It's  hard  work  and  often  dis- 
couraging work,  but  those  Involved  realiaa 
that  the  future  of  Nashua  tests  wiih  them. 
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Their  success  can  make  their  city  an  even 
greater  one  than  It  was  before  trouble  came. 
Work  of  this  sort  Is  not  without  Its  prob- 
lems. There  Is  large  machinery  to  move, 
problems  In  legal  conveyance  because  of  the 
Intricate  steam  and  electric  lines,  roads  and 
fences  to  be  kept  In  repair,  and  the  problem 
of  seeing  how  the  new  tenants  can  best  be 
served.  But  the  actions  and  results  of  the 
persons  participating  have  shewn  that  they 
have  the  necessary  faith  and  ability  to  over- 
come problems.  The  phenomenal  success 
attained  since  the  work  began  has  convinced 
even  the  doubicrs  outside  of  Nashua  that 
Nashua  will  not  become  the  ghost  town  pre- 
dicted, and  lis  crisis  has  tempered  the 
strength  cf  the  city  and  brought  the  people 
cicser  tCigether  and  mere  aware  of  their  own 
ability  and  rightful  pride  born  of  Yankee 
common  sense  and  hard  work. 


A  Feas";ble  Method  of  Desalting  Sea  Water 
Is  of  Great  National  Importaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  xarzoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  is  considering 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  feasible 
means  of  converting  sea  water  to  make 
it  fit  for  potable  use.  H  R.  3123.  Al- 
though I  have  not  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  I  do  want  to  speak  and  act  in  favor 
of  this  measure.  I  think  the  proixjied 
legislation  has  very  great  meaning.  In 
meeting  vital  human  needs  it  may  ha\e 
greater  potentiality  for  eood  than  has 
the  splitting  of  the  atom.  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  appraisal,  which  amounts  almost 
to  a  prophecy,  because  high  ofiBcials  of 
the  Government,  including  the  President 
himself,  are  favoring  this  study.  Presi- 
dent Truman  mentioned  it  in  his  first 
oCBcial  message  to  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. It  is  well  known  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  several  of  his  assist- 
ants are  keenly  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal and  anxious  to  go  all  out  in  this 
effort.  What  about  legislation  necessary 
to  lay  the  ground  work? 

While  I  have  not  myself  introduced  a 
bill  of  this  kind.  I  have  said  to  my  col- 
leagues. lx)th  in  the  House  and  tne  Sen- 
ate, that  I  wanted  to  do  everj-thing  in 
my  power  to  help  the  move.  I  know  of 
Senator  OM.^honey  s  great  interest  in 
this  proposal  and  have  promised  to  work 
with  him  in  furthering  the  legislation. 
Likewise,  I  have  told  my  California  col- 
leagues— not  alone  Mr.  McKinnon.  b'at 
his  predecessor  and  others — that  I 
wanted  to  join  them  in  this  effort  and 
sponsor  it.  or  at  least  to  help  in  doing  so. 
It  seems  there  has  been  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  some  from  California  to 
scoff  at  this  idea  of  drawing  on  the  sea 
for  usable  water.  Although  I  have 
noticed  that  fact  for  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  not  refrained  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  this  legislative  effort 
because  of  possible  ridicule,  coming  from 
Los  Angeles,  which  mipht  be  heaped 
i«~-on  it.    No  doubt,  there  will  be  more 


ridicule,  as  there  has  been,  coming  from 
that  quarter.  No.  it  is  not  from  lack 
of  interest  on  my  part  in  this  proposal 
but  t)ecause  of  the  press  of  other  matters 
that  I  have  been  slow  about  inviting 
Congressman  McKlnnon  to  appear  be- 
fore my  commit  lee. 

What  other  similar  bills  have  been 
Introduced  covering  the  subject  in  this 
or  other  Congresses?  Beside  H.  R.  3123 
which  we  have  before  us  in  this  Coneresa. 
there  is  a  Senate  bill,  S.  1300.  similar  to 
the  McKinnon  bill.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  bills  in  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty- 
first  Congresses  have  been  introduced  by 
California  Congressmen,  which  I  note 
with  interest  and  understanding. 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that 
Congressman  McKisy.oy  represents  the 
great  naval  base  area  of  San  Diego 
where  fresh  water  is  so  critically  needed. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  McKinnons  predeces- 
sor in  the  Eightieth  Congress  introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  ti^is.  but  on  which  no 
hearings  were  held  and  no  action  was 
taken.  Thus  we  see  that  great  interest 
in  the  problem  of  converting  sea  water 
into  usable  form  attracts  the  attention 
of  Members  from  the  San  Diego  area. 
However,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  such 
bill  has  been  introduced  by  Members  of 
Congress  from  Los  Angeles.  It  may  be 
easy  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  idea 
is  so  lightly  held  :n  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
But  first  let  us  look  at  the  real  reason 
for  this  curious  legislative-geographic 
fact  as  it  applies  to  San  Diego. 

Certainly  if  this  proE>osal  is  feasibly 
possible,  it  should  be  done  at  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  beca-dse  of  the  critical  water 
shortage  there  and  becau.se  of  the  vital 
need  of  good  water  for  human  consump- 
tion at  that  great  naval  port. 

The  population  of  San  Diego  has  in- 
creased enormously,  and  £an  Diego  is 
of  increasing  importance  as  a  naval  base 
so  that  it  is  of  national  importance  for 
our  security  that  we  look  \Kell  to  the  fresh 
water  supplies  at  that  place.  San  Diego 
has  inadequate  local  water  resources 
and  must  now  depend  upon  importing 
water  from  the  Colorado  River,  which 
she  is  doing.  In  fact,  the  volume  of 
Colorado  River  water  earned  through 
tiie  metropohtan  aqueduct  is,  for  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  in  more  vitally  needed 
proportion  than  for  Los  Angeles.  This 
water  is  carried  long  distances  through  a 
branch  aqueduct,  which  slender  lifeline 
might  be  disrupted,  leaving  the  city  of 
San  Diego  and  the  port  disastrously 
short  of  water.  San  Diego  cannot  de- 
velop local  water  resources  to  the  point 
where  she  can  rely  entirely  on  such 
sources  in  the  event  of  the  disruption  of 
her  branch  aqueduct.  This  fact  points 
up  the  need  for  the  thing  for  which  this 
legislation  calls,  so  that  if  it  is  humanly 
possible  and  engineering ly  feasible.  San 
Diego  may  draw  upon  the  blue  Pacific 
even  for  her  drirJcing  water. 

In  critical  water  shortage  areas  in 
central  California — that  is.  north  of  the 
Tehachapi — it  would  also  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  us  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  vast  Pacific  in  case  of  emergency  or 
shortage.  If  we  can  discover  how  to 
treat  seawater  to  make  it  potable,  even 
if  it  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than 
natural  supplies,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 


safety  to  have  some  stand-by  equlpme.nt 
able  to  draw  upon  the  sea.  Some  of 
the  gtntieman  from  central  California, 
grateful  no  doubt  for  the  generous  sup- 
ply of  water  fui-nished  by  nature  in  cen- 
tral California,  but  knowing  that  it  is  not 
equally  distributed,  have  probably  been 
infiuenced  to  favor  this  same  legislaUoa. 

NEED   AND   ATTrTTDE    OF   LOS   ANGELES 

Contrcry  to  the  ma.<^s  of  propaganda 
emanating  from  Los  Angeles  that  the 
faucets  of  her  kitchens  were  likely  to 
go  dr>'  if  S.  75  were  passed,  v  hich  smoke 
screen  was  raided  against  that  Arizona 
legislation,  we  have  lately  heard  it  said. 
and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  Los 
Angeles  area  has  sufiScient  water  by  get- 
ting what  is  legally  hers  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  cf  importing  water  into  the  Los 
Angeies  area  even  by  human  efforts  from 
the  Pacific.  That  fact  is  what  I  have 
thought  all  along  during  the  last  several 
years  cf  the  Arizona-California  water 
controversy  and  therefore  was  not  fooled 
by  thi.s  fog  of  propaganda.  Perhaps  no 
other  Member  of  Congress  was  fooled 
by  it. 

Even  though  Los  Angeles  and  sur- 
rounding area  have  adequate  water  re- 
sources right  under  foot,  plus  water  im- 
ported through  two  immea^e  aqueducts, 
and  theiefore  is  less  in  need  of  stand-by 
water  facilities  than  is  San  D;ego.  in  my 
opinion,  yet  it  is  none  too  safe  for  such 
a  great  city  to  depend  entirely  upon 
those  two  aqueducts  for  supplemenul 
water.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  would 
not  take  away  from  or  keep  away  from 
either  of  these  two  aqueducts  a  drop  of 
water,  but  either  or  both  of  them  could 
be  disrupted  by  earthquakes  or  by  man. 
In  fact,  the  Owens  River  aqueduct  was 
once  dynamited  by  Califomians.  There- 
fore a  plant  for  the  conversion  of  sea 
water,  if  we  can  find  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  feasible,  might  be  a  mea.sure  of 
safety  even  for  Los  Angeles  in  case  of 
trouble. 

Luckily,  for  Los  Angeles  and  the  Na- 
tion, that  great  city  does  not  depend 
completely  on  imported  water  through 
her  two  aqueducts,  because  the  contain- 
ing area  consisting  of  1.400.000  acres  of 
habitable  land  has  good  water  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  in  an  under- 
groui:d  storaie  capacity  of  7.000,003 
acre-feet,  which,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  California  engineers,  is  capable 
of  furnishing  through  pumped  weils  a 
safe  annual  yield  of  703.000  acre-feet  of 
good  water.  This  tremendous  re,-ervoir 
is  kept  supplied  by  an  extensive  water- 
shed extending  along  the  Pacific  coast 
for  90  miies  and  extending  from  the  sea 
into  the  Interior  to  high  mountains  an 
average  of  50  miles.  The  rainfall  on  the 
coast  is  a  low  average  cf  about  12  inches 
annually  but  on  the  mountain  area  the 
precipitation  will  run  as  high  as  25  or 
30  inches  annually.  The  resulting  tre- 
mendous run-off  is  earned  to  the  un- 
derground reservoir  by  such  streams  as 
the  Los  Angeles  River,  the  San  Gabnel 
River,  the  Santa  Ana  River,  and  others. 
Prior  to  the  building  of  the  two  aque- 
ducts, Los  Angeles  and  the  surrounding 
Cities  drew  their  water  suppUes  entirely 
from  tiais  va^it  undersround  s..oraoe.  and 
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could  do  to  Agidn  to  a  considerable  ex- 
t«ni  lor  a  long  txine  In  c&i  c  the  aqueducts 
should  be  disrupted. 

In  the  lone  dra^sm  out  and  complex 
atnWRle  between  Anzona  and  California 
over  the  legal  division  of  the  waters  of 
Ute  Colorado  River,  one  of  the  chief 
arsoBCnta  Califomiana  paradtHJ  before 
the  public  was  the  threat,  io-called. 
to  the  Los  Anffeles  wat4er  supply/  by  such 
legislation  as  S.  75.  Therefore,  it  was 
u-ith  much  pteawire  and  undei-standlng 
that  I  heard  Congressman  HoLrrixiD  on 
August  22  in  a  prepared  speech  say: 

CaUfornl*  believes  that  Its  legal  «hAre  of 
Cblondo  Rtver.  If  prctecled.  wUl  tx;  adequate 
for  CalUornLis  foceaeeable  needs  and  Ca!l- 
farr.la  will  ftght  to  prewerre  thoee  legal  rlghu 
•galiut  any  attaclc. 

Congressman  Pouison  has  said  about 
the  same  thing  as  found  in  his  exten- 
sion of  remarks  on  August  17.  and  still 
otiier  authoritative  voices  have  stated 
the  same  satisfying  fact.  Since  I  recog- 
nise that  California  has  a  grejit  volume 
of  water  legally  coming  to  her  from  the 
Colorado  River  and  of  that  Lcs  Angeles 
has  a  certain  legal  share  of  the  Cali- 
fornia quota,  which  amount  I  believe 
can  be  maintained  before  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  and  uhich  I  would  like 
to  s  «  done,  therefore  I  am  not  worried 
about   the   vital   water   supply   of   Ips 

However.  I  still  think  that  even  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  underground 
supply,  and  even  with  the  t'vo  largest 
aqueducts  in  the  world  to  bring  the  city 
melted  snow  from  the  high  Sierra  Moun- 
tains, and  fairly  good  irrigation  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  I  still  believe 
that  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  safety 
of  Los  Angeles  and  its  vicinity  if  they 
had  the  facilities  which  we  seek  for  San 
Diego  to  take  muiiicipal  waters  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Public  Lands  Committee  received 
some  correspondence  from  an  engineer 
Jn  San  Dicgvi  presenting  strong  argu- 
meuts  for  stand-by  plants  to  ccnvert  sea 
water  for  human  consumption.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  letting  any 
vital  Dk-ater  supply  depend  upon  aque- 
ducts to  convey  water  from  distant 
sources.  Even  if  the  best  process  known 
for  desalting  sea  water  should  be  found 
to  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  tl.e 
cost  of  municipal  water,  even  so.  this 
engineer  feels  as  I  do  that  stand-by 
PiKBts  should  be  provided  as  a  step  in 
■flttary  safety.    I  quote  from  his  letter: 

We  are  now  fadrg  a  very  definite  threat 
or  war  but  the  aqueduct  boys  do  not  recog- 
nise any  auch  words  aa  "war."  "bombs."  "air- 
craft**  or  "aabotaca."  Aak  any  United  StatM 
atr  acme*  oAear  what  a  few  uid-rMhtoiwI 
TMT  booaba  o(  World  War  II  vmta«e  would  do 
to  our  ooatiy  aqueducta.  Tb«y  know  tiiat 
Loa  Ati^eied  would  be  out  of  btwlnaaa  lor  the 
duration.  Also  Can  CKego  and  avcry  other 
Call!omla  community  dependent  upon  aque- 
duct water.  In  any  real  war  of  the  future 
I'll  wager  oxir  nqtieducia  would  be  a  ihiiig 
of  the  paat  in  exactly  the  time  it  would  talM 
the  enemy  to  get  at  tbam.  But.  ol  course, 
tbe  aqueduct  boya  never  mMitloo  any  luch 
tiling. 

San  Diego  (apprcximaicly  4CO.0CO  popula. 
tloni  la  now  on  a  voluntary  plan  of  water 
ratlontag  snd  wKuderlng  how  they're  Roii.g 
to  get  through  the  aummer.  Tbe  city  haa 
no  reservea  of  water  whatever  and  is  simply 
worrying  alonn  from  d.  y  to  d.-^y  with  the 
Colorado    Kiver    aqueuuct    supply — against 


which  serious  Inroads  are  already  being  made 
by  the  United  Statea  defecae  inatalUUoaa  aa 
a  result  of  the  trouble  In  Korea. 

I  predict  that  It  Un't  going  to  be  very  long 
•  •  •  poe.«lbIy  before  the  end  of  this 
aummer.  uhen  about  1,000.000  houaewlvea  In 
yarloua  parta  of  California  will  go  to  the 
kitchen  sinks  and  find  themselves  with  wnter- 
leaa  plumbing.  Or  some  Rusalan  bombs  en 
our  aqueducta  will  produce  a  far  more  serloua 
result.  Then  and  then  only  do  I  expect  to 
see  anything  done  about  getting  potable 
water  from  ocean  sources.  We  will  then 
prcbably  learn  how  to  do  It  from  some  "more 
prcere«sl»e  country"  lUte  Saudi  Arabia.  Mex- 
ico, or  Peru. 

To  California  (as  Juat  one  of  many  aeml- 
arld  areas)  fresh  water  from  the  ocean  would 
te  wcrth  more  than  all  otir  oil  wells,  all  our 
mines,  all  our  present  agriculture,  all  our 
present  Indxistry,  and  all  the  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  of  the  State. 

Why  should  I,  a  Congressman  from 
Arizona  in  the  interior  of  the  great  West, 
be  SO  much  interested  In  this  study? 
Well,  this  proposal  if  feasible  would  be 
good  not  only  for  the  coast  of  California 
but  if  found  to  be  wiaat  we  hope  for  can 
be  a  life  saver  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation  s 
ocean  shore  Une.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  world  it  can  be  a  great  help  to  the 
ancient  Mediterranean  lands  which  were 
once  well  watered  and  fruitful  but  now 
barren  and  desolate.  If  an  inexpensive 
and  feasible  way.  without  using  too  much 
of  some  other  natural  resource  can  be 
found,  this  idea  could  have  as  great  a 
benefit  to  the  human  family  as  does  the 
splitting  of  the  atom. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  or  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  western  region,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  sea,  are  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  desaltiny:  water.  At  the 
lower  edge  of  every  great  irrigation 
project  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
certainly  in  Arizona.  California.  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  States  higher  up.  will  be  found 
water  so  saline  as  to  be  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes  or  for  irrigation.  In  fact. 
the  accum-jlation  of  salt  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  irrigation.  At  the 
present  time  we  attempt  to  flush  it  out  of 
the  land,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  lot 
of  water  which  should  be  used  some  other 
»ay.  Therefore,  if  this  Idea  has  any 
merit  for  the  sea  coast  it  would  have  the 
same  merit  not  only  for  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  Cahfornia.  the  great  Salt  Lake 
Basin  in  Ltah,  the  enclosed  basins  in 
Nevada,  but  on  every  other  Kreat  irriga- 
tion project  where  once  fresh  river  water 
has  become  salty  lhrout;h  many  uses  and 
reuses  I  hope  this  idea  of  purifying  sea 
water  is  sound  and  workable. 


The  Most   Ki^bly  Beloved  Man   I   Have 
Ever  Known 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

i<r  MtciiiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKE>E.NTATIVE3 

Thursdav.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  SIIAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  col- 
umnists p'j£it'..s  the  rare  jMft  of  express- 
ing themselves  in  homey,  down-to-  earth 


language,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
as  keen  sen5e  and  deep  at  preciation  of 
the  virtues  of  his  fellow  men  to  the  de- 
gree posies^cd  by  Jack  WLliams.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  th  *  Kansas  City 
Star  and  one  of  Capitol  Hil  s  most  popu- 
lar members  of  the  Press  Gallery. 

Jack  Williams'  articles  a  e  always  fac- 
tual and  terse,  replete  wit  i  readers'  in- 
terest and  need  no  embelli  ;hment. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Jack  Williams 
wrote  a  column  on  my  veiy  good  friend 
and  the  good  friend  of  every  Member  of 
Con;:ress,  the  Honorable  Diwey  Short. 
a  soldier,  state.sman,  oriitor.  teacher, 
traveler,  and  one  of  the  greatest  racon- 
teurs that  ever  set  foot  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  12  year?  I  have  served 
with  Devvty  Short  on  what  is  now  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  Houi,e. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  words  tiiat  on 
one  occasion  were  spoken  by  the  Hon- 
orable Cabl  Vu*soh.  Democratic  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  in  referring  to 
DzwEY  Short  as  "the  most  highly  be- 
loved man  I  have  ever  known." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  al^o  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  enjoyed  the  distin- 
gui:-hed  privilege  and  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing our  good  fnend  and  colleague, 
Dewey  Short,  to  an  audience. 

I  had  previously  asked  my  secretary 
to  obtain  some  more  or  less  intimate 
backgroiind  details  with  respect  to 
Dewey's  experience,  fafnily.  and  other 
data  that  would  be  of  interest. 

In  a  very  short  while  my  secretary 
handed  me  a  veritable  avalanche  of  the 
tilings  that  had  been  accomplished  by 
our  friend.  One  thing,  however,  stood 
out  above  ail  else  in  the  short  biography 
handed  me.  It  was  the  written  state- 
ment that — 

In  all  history  there  had  been  no  nuui  wbo 
had  ever  served  In  the  Nation's  Congreaa 
whoae  mind  was  so  enriched,  whose  person- 
ality was  so  endowed,  and  whose  humanities 
were  so  greatly  Influenced  by  formal  educa- 
tion than  was  the  mind  of  the  Honorable 
Dewet  Short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  day  I  have 
never  listened  to  Congressman  Short 
fpeak  either  in  or  out  of  Congress  but 
that  I  think  of  the  veritable  catalog  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  schools 
of  higher  learning  that  have  contri'outed 
to  enriching  the  mind  of  the  man  we  all 
call  our  friend — veteran,  statesman,  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  tlie  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Knowing  that  Jack  Williams'  article 
will  be  of  immense  interest  to  Dewey 
Short's  many  friends  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, tinder  luianimous  consent  I  insert 
the  same  into  the  Rscord. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
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Dr-.vrT  BHorr  Smraa  on  OOP  Rampabts — 
iMz  OcAaxa  Oaaroa,  Bbskino  RaxxacnoM. 
I<»  A  OaAouaTB  or  Baaa  UMvaaAitT  aj«o 
H»a  Attemdico  Boston  UMUisanT.  Hxidll- 
■nn  UmviasTTT.  BtxT.m  Cwivttsrrr,  Ox- 
Foao  t;iftvraarrT.  and  HAav*xo 

(By  Jack  WUUamal 

WAaHiNOTON.— A  large  photograph  of  a 
span  of  mules  hangs  consplcucualy  In  the 
office  of  on*-  of  the  most  recalcitrant,  unde- 
TlaUng  and  unsutxluable  Republicans  in 
Ooocrsaa 

Of  oourse.  elephants  too  are  on  the  desk 
and  table*  of  Repreaentatlve  Dewct  bHorr. 
of  Galena.  Mo  .  the  only  GOr"  H  use  Member 
from    Miasourl.     But    It    was    the    i-footed 


donkey  emblem  of  the  Democratic  fMrty 
which  propelled  Short  into  sUlwart  Repub- 
licanism. 

Shokt.  51  years  old.  bad  Just  mailed  hla 
fillrtf  fee  to  JeflTerson  City  to  seek  hla  tenth 
2-vear  term  In  the  House,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  picture  of  the  mules. 

WCRKTO  HAXD  roa   UONTT 

"I  ahlned  shoes,  scI'J  newspapers,  and  did 
cdd  Jobs  to  buy  Jack  and  Jeson  and  that 
wagon  to  which  they  are  hitched.  '  Shobt 
reminisced.  "With  them  I  earned  enough 
by  aelllng  ice  and  hauUug  to  save  SI .000  by 
the  tUne  I  finished  high  school  In  Galena. 
That  was  a  lot  of  money  In  thobe  good  old 
pre-deala  days.  It  started  me  on  my  way  to 
getting  an  education." 

Shot  went  on  from  there  with  the  aid 
of  a  fellowship  a:id  a  loan  from  a  cousin  to 
get  an  education  which  qua;i!led  him  for  his 
present  title  of  the  "be?-:  educated  man  In 
the  House. '  He  started  out  to  become  a 
preacher,  and  d  d  preach  later,  but  his  flair 
for  oratory  plumped  him  lulu  Congress  as 
the  '"boy  oratorical  wonder"  back  In  1328. 

bHosT  dug  out  of  a  closet  a  copy  ol  a  key- 
note speech  he  delivered  at  the  Missouri 
Republican  convention  in  ]&36.  He  read  it 
aloud.  He  said  he  could  use  the  same  speech 
todav.  that  spending  and  bureaucracy  still 
flourish. 

•  But  I  have  not  given  up."  he  said.  "I  still 
believe  the  the<jry  that  the  government  le  the 
master  Instead  of  the  servrint  ol  the  people 
is  wrong.  I  can  continue  to  wait  for  a 
reversal  in  the  trend.  Ho  I  am  seeiting 
another  term  " 

AmiACnON  AS  SPXAKEB 

The  youthful-looking  Ozark  Congressman 
Is  perhaps  the  most  colorful  figure  In  the 
House.  When  he  speaks  D?Tr.?crflt8  as  well 
as  Repub^lc.ns  come  to  the  floor  to  hear  his 
fllghta  of  oratory.  A  s.^.mp'.e  of  his  satire 
was  his  reply  to  a  criticism  of  his  knowledge 
of  natlonnl  affairs  by  rotund  RepresentatlTe 
OTooLE   of   Brooltlyn.   Democrat 

"Why,  I  hare  been  farther  back  tinder 
the  barn  looking  for  eggs  than  you  have  been 
from    Brooklyn."    Short    shot    back 

OTcoLi  grlmied  and  sat  down  amid  the 
laughter. 

Few  If  any  Members  of  Congress  have  trav- 
eled so  far  as  the  man  from  "deen  In  the 
Ozark  backwoods"  Gnlena  Is  a  town  of  5C7 
population  which  Shokt  said  was  "only  a  few 
more  than  when  I  was  born  "  He  lires  In 
a  hcuse  across  the  street  from  the  one  where 
he  was  bom . 

After  flnlishlng  Galena  high  school.  Short 
attended  old  MarlonvlUe  College.  2  miles  from 
Galena,  for  2  years.  It  was  a  MethcdLst 
college.  He  then  went  to  Baker  University  in 
Baldwin.  Kans..  where  he  was  praduated  He 
entered  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology where  he  was  graduated  and  wen  the 
Prank  D.  Howard  scholarship  which  sent  him 
to  neldelberg  OnlTerslty  In  Oermany.  then 
the  Unlvemty  of  Berlin  and  finally  to  0«- 
fcrd  CnlversUy  In  England  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  lat^  spent  a  year 
studying  law  at  Harvard  University. 

A    SHODtS   CANDU>AT< 

Rls  last  school  wurK  was  financed  bv  lec- 
ttires  on  his  Eur  ;pean  travels.  At  Uaaer. 
■■OBr  was  voted  a  candidate  for  a  Rhodes 
Kbotarshlp  tut  It  was  awarded  to  two  older 
•tudints  at  another  school  on  the  theory 
that  th«y  were  much  older  and  Shobt  would 
have  another  chance  He  ne-.er  waited  but 
WttU  on  to  win  the  Boston  Unlversliy 
■diolarshlp. 

Short  believes  that  a  "traplc  day  of  reckon - 
in.;"  lies  la  wait  f  re  m  the  rising  national 
df  ut.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  memljer 
of  the  Armed  Service  Committee 

"The  Qrst  line  cf  derenae  is  a  sound  econ- 
omy." he  said.  "A  bankrupt  nation  never 
whipped  anybody.  Government  is  no  differ- 
ent from  an  Individual.  Our  national  debt 
now   is  e.oT.OOO.CWO.OOO,   and   In   spending   a 
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record  forty-two  billion  this  year  we  wm 
hare  to  borrow  five  and  one-half  billion  to 
meet  our  bills.  The  Pair  Dealers  dont  men- 
tion that  taxes  have  been  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold. There  was  seven  bUUon  in  money 
in  ciretilatlon  In  1940.  This  has  been  In- 
creased throtigh  Inflation  to  twenty-eight 
and  one-half  bUllon  at  this  time. 

"The  resources  of  our  country  are  being 
siphoned  to  Etirope.  Our  natural  resources 
h-ve  been  depleted  by  two  World  Wars. 
Oil,  lead.  rlnc.  iron,  and  other  commodities 
upon  which  this  country  must  look  to  stu'- 
vlve  have  been  depleted." 

Shobt  Is  anxious  to  get  back  to  his  district 
in  southwest  Missouri  to  start  campaigning. 
He  WUl  be  there  dtmng  the  Easter  recess  of 
Congress  from  April  6  to  17. 

VOTED  rcR  cvrm)  n.\ticns 

Shobt  opposed  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
voted  for  the  United  NaticiiS. 

"I  was  wUllng  to  try  It,"  he  said.  "We 
haven't  got  very  far  with  It.  Guess  we  will 
have  to  oe  patient." 

After  his  long  stay  away  from  Missouri 
getting  an  eduction,  Shobt  returr.ed  to  the 
Midw&st  with  degrees  in  theology  and  philos- 
ophy. He  becarr.e  a  philosophy  faculty  mem- 
ber at  £outhwesier.i  College  in  Winfield. 
Kans  .  in  1923.  After  a  year  there  he  re- 
turned to  Harvard  for  a  cctirse  In  law  of 
1  year.  Ke  never  took  the  bar  exan-Jna- 
tiou,  but  returned  to  Southwestern  to  re- 
main from  19ii5  to  1928. 

He  became  a  supply  pastor  at  a  Gprlng- 
fleld.  Mo,  church  during  his  teaching 
period.  His  sermons  caused  him  to  be  much 
talked  about.  In  the  1928  campaign.  Re- 
publicans planned  a  huge  rally  In  Spring- 
field. They  went  to  Short  and  urged  him 
to  make  the  principal  address. 

Short's  father,  long  a  Republican  leader 
and  county  chairman.  Joined  In  the  request, 
and  Short  accepted.  His  address  ^on  him 
fame  as  the  "boy  wonder"  orator,  and  he 
Jumped  headlong  In'o  poll*lcs,  entering  the 
race  for  Con;^ress  from  his  old  home  dl*;- 
trlct.  then  the  Frurteenth.  Missouri  had 
14  Menibei-s  In  the  House  then.  Tuday  1*  ^.aa 
13,  and  Shobt  is  the  seventh. 

GAIN   IN    HIS   district 

There  Is  a  pretty  good  chance  that  Mis- 
6«-jri  will  Icee  one  Member  as  the  result  cf 
rcdislricting  after  the  1950  census.  Shopt 
;a:d.  He  added  that  his  own  dittrlct  had 
groTvn  m  population. 

SHCirr  was  elected  to  the  House  In  1928.  de- 
feating the  veteran  Deniocrat,  the  Ir^te  James 
P.  PuUbrlght,  In  the  normally  Demr-cratlc 
district.  In  1930  Pullbrlght  turned  the 
tables  and  defeptec!  Skokt.  In  19?2  Misscml 
congressional  candidates  ran  at  large  be- 
cause the  Static  legislature  failed  to  carry 
out  a  redlstrtctlng. 

Snorr  that  year  r^n  for  the  Sen«te  nomi- 
nation but  was  defeated  In  the  prlmTy  by 
th»  then  mayor  of  St  Louis.  Henry  Fell.  In 
1934  the  old  Fourteenth  Dl«t-ict  hnd  been 
redlstrlcted  and  Shobts  Ozark  reelon  be- 
came the  Seventh.  He  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  Conerew  and  has  been  reelected 
since  That  time  which  maaes  him  the  only 
Re  rescntatire  ever  elected  from  the  new 
Seventh. 


UNESCO  Supports  UN  Action  b  Kerea 


EX'^TINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  ftlANSFIELD 

CF  ."'.ONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVi3 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  MANSPIZLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  22  the  executive  cc:::".m.;ee  of  the 
United  SLace;s  NaliOi.i*il  Commiboi-va  for 


UNESCO  called  for  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  UNESCO— the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Sdentiflc. 
and  Ctilttiral  OrganizaUon — to  consider 
what  action  UNESCO  should  take  in  sup- 
port of  the  UN  in  Korea  and  in  other 
areas  of  possible  aggression.  The  com- 
mittee's resolution  was  forwarded  to  the 
UNESCO  Executive  Board  by  Luther  H. 
Evans,  a  member  of  that  Board  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission. 

Count  Stefano  Jacini,  of  Italy.  Chair- 
man of  the  UNESCO  Executive  Beard, 
subsequently  received  requests  for  the 
special  meeting  from  Board  members 
representing  nine  other  nationalities — 
from  Belgium,  Brazil,  Prance.  Greece. 
Lebanon,  Norway,  the  Philippines,  Tur- 
key, and  Venezuela. 

At  its  meeting.  July  22.  the  United 
states  National  Commission  also  urged  a 
Nation-wide  educational  campalen  in 
this  cotuitry  on  the  respons^buiiy  c!  the 
UN  in  the  current  situation.  This  pro- 
gram now  is  being  planned. 

The  National  Commission  is  estab- 
lished by  law  to  advise  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  L^NESCO  arfairs.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  approximate'y  100  leaders  in 
the  fields  cf  education,  science,  the  arts, 
business,  labor  and  press,  raoio  and 
f51ms.  The  chairman  cf  the  Commiss  on 
is  George  D.  Stoddard,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

I  am  inseriin?  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks copies  of  the  resolution  cf  the 
UNESCO  Executive  Board:  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Evans;  and  a  digest  cf  Vae 
original  resolution  of  the  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Umted  Statea  Nauonal 
Commission  for  UNESCO: 

AcT-ONs    or   TKE   t^ESCO   TxTcrrrrrz    BcAaa 

AT     A     SfEOaL     MimNG     CltlfTD     VS     PAHIS 

ArcrsT  26 

The  UNESCO  Executive  Board  was  called 
into  special  st.-^sijn  lii  Pari*.  Acgiirt  2-Z.  1£50. 
to  consider  t.^'ESCO's  obligations  resulting 
from  the  attack  en  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Count  Stefano  Jacini.  of  Italy,  Chiiu-inan  cf 
th,>  Board,  Eummciied  the  meeting  ui  the  re- 
quest of  Luther  K.  Evans,  United  States  Li- 
brarian cf  Ccngrefs,  and  members  represent- 
ing nine  ether  nationalities. 

Chairo^an  Jacini  annctinced  that  at  a 
closed  session  of  the  Beard  August  26  mem- 
bers unanimoualy  condemned  t^e  £;^easion 
against  The  Republic  cf  South  Kcrea. 

Previously,  tlie  Beard  had  heard  Direc.or 
Genertii  Jaime  Torres  £  ^det,  of  U-CEfeCD,  and 
Ecn;amln  Cchen.  Aaeistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral cf  the  United  Nations,  who  presented  a 
letter  to  UXElaCO  from  Trygve  L  e  Secretary 
Oeaeral  of  the  UN,  asking  UNESCO's  aid  In 
e:.pl2.1ning  tlie  reji^ouubilltles  cf  the  Vli  in 
the  current  fltuation. 

Fuhu^u-c  are  the  te^ts  of  two  rr^'^luMona 
passed  by  tne  £\ccutlve  Board  August  2i: 

■  Protounuiy  moved  ty  the  anrei  attack  of 
which  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  beeu  tbe 
victim,  anc  which  bru\ight  tne  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Natiotts  to  ado.n  cer- 
tain measu:es  wtth  a  v.ew  to  rttnta^ijthin'i 
peace  a.^id  aecunty,  conrlderin«  that  one  cf 
the  eocentiai  ain^s  of  LM^bSCO  u.  as  stated 
in  artic;e  1  ut  lis  constitution,  'to  (.cutrib- 
ute  to  peace  and  security  by  promcting  col- 
lafcuraticu  am-  :;?  tiie  nationa  ihrtugh  edu- 
cation, science,  and  cuiiure  in  order  to  fur- 
ther universal  tetpcct  for  justice,  foar  the  rule 
of  law.  and  far  human  r<.  ?ht«  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  ior  the  peoples  of  the  world.' 

"Considering  that  the  general  conference 
at  l.s  ::Uh  reesion  rea^rmed  tbit  "ail  ice 
activltiii  of  K.^lx.^CO  in-iz  be  uiiecte'l  tc- 
w&rd  tlie  peccw  Ui^d  proapcii.y  i.x   t.  anictnf^' 
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and  that  thM«  'actlvltle*.  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive. Imply  a  truly  and  aincerely  universal 
outlook  excluding  all  thought  of  aggression 
and  founded  on  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  freedom  on  which  the  con- 

Btit.:ilon  of  the  on?anlaation  la  based.' 

•■Considering  that.  In  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
■conomlc  and  Social  Council  on  July  31. 
19S0.  and  August  14,  1950.  respectively,  the 
specialized  agencies  were  requested.  In  ac- 
cordanci'  with  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
menu  with  the  United  Nations  to  give  what- 
ever help  the  unified  command  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Korea  might  request.  In  order 
to  assist  and  bring  aid  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation m  Korea,  considering  that  the  Econo- 
mic and  Social  Council,  in  council.  In  Its 
resolution  of  August  14.  1950.  also  stressed 
the  necessity  for  a.d  In  securing  the  under- 
standing and  the  support  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  Korea,  and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  seek.  In  the  name  of  the  Council, 
whatever  form  of  cooperatioa  was  l)est 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

"Taking  note  of  the  communications  of 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Unltod  Nations 
concerning  the  help  which  UNESCO  could 
give,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned resolution,  assures  the  population  of 
Korea  of  its  deep  and  earnest  sympathy, 
renders  respectful  homage  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  Nations  who  are  fighting  on  the 
Korean  frjnt  In  the  name  of  international 
•oUdarKjr.  recalls  that  International  peace 
and  terurtty  mtist  be  based  on  the  respect  of 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  decisions  of 
the  competent  organs  ot  the  United  Nations. 
U  force  Is  not  to  triumph  over  law.  and  If  Jus- 
tlc«  U  to  b«  maintained.  eiprciM*  its  con- 
fidence In  the  program  and  methods  of 
UWSSCO  In  serving  the  alms  of  peace  of  the 
VttlMd  Nations,  ttaroofll  ths  perfecting  of 
tafmatlonal  coopOTWOM.  through  the  amel- 
loration  of  the  UtIdc  eondltlons  of  man 
and  through  the  development  of  Interna- 
tional understanding  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture. 

"Considers,  that  in  order  that  UNISOO 
may  aid  the  United  Nations  in  eliminating 
the  dangers  of  war  more  effectively,  It  Is 
particularly  urnent.  at  this  moment  when 
humsn  solidarity  is  under  trial  and  when 
human  rights  are  In  peril,  that  still  wider 
and  more  active  supp<irt  should  be  given  to 
the  execution  of  Its  mission,  by  governments 
and  national  commissions  of  member  states. 

"Decides  that  within  the  framework  of 
Its  competence,  UNKSCO  will  give  all  pos- 
sible aid  and  assistance  to  the  action  under- 
taken by  the  United  Nations  In  Korea  and 
toward  this  end.  instructs  the  Director- 
General  : 

"(1)  To  relieve  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  In  Korea  within  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture,  by  means  of 
emergency  relief,  and,  at  the  appropriate 
time  by  a  reconstruction  project; 

"(2)  To  develop,  within  the  resources  at 
his  disposal.  Including  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  organization,  the  execution 
of  the  program  resolutions  concerning 
teaching  about  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
specialized  agencies,  putting  particular  em- 
phasis ca  the  n*oc*alty  for  collective  secu- 
rity, basad  on  reapaet  for  law,  with  the  aid 
of  concrete  examples  and  to  this  end  to 
utUlae  appropriate  documentation  provided 
by  the  Secretory -General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions appeals  to  the  governments  and  na- 
tional commissions  of  member  states  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal  in  thU  action. 

"Requests  nongovernmental  organizations, 
which  participate  in  the  task  of  UNCaCO, 
men  and  women  whose  activities  are  de- 
voted to  education,  science,  culture,  and 
Information,  and  all  those  who  wuh  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  fellow  men.  to  ctm- 
trlbute    to    the   work    of    UNE3CO.    In    that 


aplrlt  of  liberty  which  characterizes  all  of 
its  actions  with  a  view  to  reinforcing  In  the 
minds  of  men  the  Intellectual  and  moral  de- 
fenses of  peace  through  law  which  the 
United  Nations  are  responsible  for  develop- 
ing and  safeguarding." 

In  Implementation  of  the  above  resolution, 
the  executive  board  authorizes  the  Director- 
General — 

"  ( 1 )  With  a  view  to  providing  assistance  to 

the  civilian  population  of  Korea: 

"(a)  To  send  a  mission  to  Korea,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  population  of  Korea.  In  liaison 
with  the  uniaed  command  and  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  United  Nations  respon- 
sible for  civilian  relief; 

■(b)  To  provide,  upon  request,  educational 
supplies  on  an  emergency  basis; 

"(c)  To  prepare  in  close  liaison  with  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  launch  a  campaign  in  cooperation 
with  member  states  and  their  national  com- 
missions and  with  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations, for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  In  the  field  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  relief  and  reconstruction. 

"(2(  With  a  view  to  strengthening 
through  teaching  about  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  specialized  agencies,  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions action  for  peace  and  seciulty; 

"(a)  To  prepare,  in  close  and  constant 
collaboration  with  the  United  Nations,  both 
written  and  audio-visual  materials  for  use 
in  schools,  adult  classes,  and  universities. 

"(b)  To  produce  and  distribute  these  to 
memt>eT  states  In  English.  French,  and  Span- 
ish. In  sufflcient  quantities  to  enable  mem- 
ber states  to  adapt  them  and  diffuse  them 
on  a  large  scale  for  their  own  purposes; 

"(c)  To  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral of  the  United  Nations  two  spe- 
cialists with  Instructions  to  crx>pernte  with 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  In  order  to 
BMemble  relevant  documentation  In  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea  - 

Statkmknt  ST  LtTTHn  H.  Evans.  Ukmbbs  or 
THE  ExtcimvE  BoAso  or  UNESCO.  UNirro 
Nations  Edvcational,  SciENTiric  and  Cvl- 

TUIAL  OaOANlZATION,   AT  A  SPECIAL   MtETINO 

or  THE  Board  in  PASta.  August  28.  19S0 

The  United  Nations  has  called  on  Its  mem- 
ber nations  to  repel  the  armed  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  In  doing  this,  it  has 
taken  an  historic  step — transforming  the 
hope  of  outlawing  aggression  into  the  de- 
termination to  defeat  such  aggression. 

Institutions,  like  men,  have  a  purpose  in 
life,  else  there  is  no  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence. The  United  Nations  was  created  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  certain  purposes 
proclaimed  In  the  Charter.  The  preeminent 
purpose  Is  to  strengthen  peace  and  prevent 
aggression. 

When  peace  was  wantonly  broken  In  Korea 
by  the  deliberate  aggression  of  armed  forces, 
the  United  Nations  was  challenged  to  Justify 
its  existence.  It  met  that  critical  test  by 
ranging  the  forces  of  Justice  against  the 
aggressor.  By  that  act  the  United  Nations 
became,  in  fact  as  well  as  In  name,  the  de- 
fender of  the  peace. 

The  purposes  of  UNESCO  are  set  forth 
In  Its  constitution.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  purpose  to  contribute  to  peace  and 
security  by  furthering  universal  respect  for 
Justice,  for  the  rule  of  law,  and  for  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
afllrmed  for  all  peoples  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  are  the  very 
principles  which  the  United  Nations  Is  fight- 
ing to  uphold  In  Korea,  a  member  of 
UNE.SCO. 

The  duty  of  UNESCO  is  plnln.  It  must 
fuiau  Its  obligation  to  the  United  Nations 
by  explaining  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


with  the  help  of  teachers,  scholars,  writers. 
and  other  leaders  In  the  communication  of 
knowledge  and  Ideas,  that  the  Issue  In  Korea 
la  clearly  drawn  t>etween  the  defense  of  peace 
and  permitting  brute  aggression  to  succeed. 
It  must  help  create  throughout  the  world 
an  understanding  of  the  vital  role  that  the 
United  Nations  has  assumed  In  Korea  and 
the  responsibilities  It  faces  In  other  areas  of 
possible  asxresaion.  Naturally,  UNESCO 
must  also  do  Its  full  part  In  rebuilding  the 
shattered  life  of  the  Korean  nation. 

The  United  Nations  has  spoken  for  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  UNESCO  can  have 
no  greater  task  than  to  uphold  the  United 
Nations  as  the  defender  of  peace.  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  task! 

UNESCO  Requested  bt  United  States 
Lkadeas  To  Takx  Action  on  Korean 
Situation 

An  Immediate  session  of  the  executive 
board  of  UNESCO  to  take  appropriate  and 
vigorous  action  with  respect  to  the  impact 
of  the  Korean  situation  on  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  in  regard  to  other  areas  where 
acts  of  aggression  may  occur."  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.   It   was  announced  today. 

The  committee  transmitted  Its  request  to 
UNESCO  headquarters  in  Paris  through 
Luther  H.  Evans.  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
vice  chairman  of  UNESCO's  executive  board, 
which  is  composed  of  leaders  of  18  nation- 
alities selected  from  UNESCO's  59  member 
nations. 

The   committee  submitted   for   considera- 
tion the  following  possible  courses  of  action: 
"Adoption  of  a  strong  statement  of  sup- 
port for  ths  action  of  ths  United  Natloiu. 

"Convening  an  emergency  session  of  tb« 
general  conferencs  of  UNESCO. 

"Concentration  of  UNESCO's  resources  and 
the  necessary  transfer  of  funds  aiul  personnel 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  an  cmerget\cy  program  In  support  of 
ths  United  Nations. 

"Devising  and  utilizing  all  avallablt  msans 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  the  present  situation  in 
Korea  and  other  actions  which  may  threaten 
the  peace  In  other  areas  of  ths  world. 

"Convening  regional  conferences  for  edu- 
cation and  Information. 

•Immediate  plantilng  for  effective  'relief 
assistance'  and  reconstruction  in  Korea. 

•Inviting  governments  and  national  com- 
missions to  cooperate  In  the  execution  of  ths 
program  authorized  by  the  Board  and/or  Xh» 
General  Conference  ' 

The  committee's  action  was  taken  on  ths 
premise  that  UNESCO— the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization—has  a  primary  obligation  "to 
promote  peace  and  security"  and  "to  further 
universal  respiect  for  Justice  and  the  rule  at 
law*.  Citing  recent  actions  of  the  UNESCO 
General  Conference  at  Florence.  Italy,  stress- 
ing the  necessity  of  "cooperating  loyal- 
ly •••  in  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations"  and  "to  promote  respect  lor  human 
rights  throughout  all  nations"  •  •  •  the 
executive  committee  reminded  the  UNESCO 
Executive  Board  that : 

••  •  •  •  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  determined  "that  the  armed  at- 
tack upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  forces 
from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of 
the  peace'; 

"  •  •  •  threats  of  further  aggreaalon 
may  occur  in  other  areas  of  tension; 

it  is  the  obligation  of  UNESCO 

to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  for  ths 
preservation  of  peace; 

•  •  •  •  UNESCO  has  special  resource* 
for  education  and  for  dlasemlnatinf  In- 
formation. Including  national  commissions 
which  give  UNESCO  access  to  the  peopls  lA 
member  states." 
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The  executive  committee  also  adopted  the 
following  statement  related  to  the  position 
of  United  States  organizations  and  citizens: 

•0:1  June  25.  1B60.  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  broken  by  an  act  of  aggression  in  Korea. 
Never  before  had  such  an  act  taken  place 
against  so  complete  a  background  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  and  organization  as  that 
represented  by  the  United  Nations.  Never 
before  were  the  issues  involved  In  a  breach 
of  the  peace  ccnditicned  so  fully  by  the 
fundamental  consideration  that  even  de- 
fensive military  action  must  h.nve  as  an  un- 
derlyir.;^  objective  the  building  cf  the  de- 
fenses of  peace  In  th"  minds  of  men.' 

•The  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
determined  that  the  armed  attach  upcn  the 
Republic  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North 
Korea  constitutes  a  breach  cf  the  peace,  and 
In  accord  with  Its  Charter  the  Council  has 
taken  direct  action  to  end  the  conflict.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  United  Stares 
National  Commission  for  UNEoCO  Is  in  com- 
plete support  of  this  dtclsion  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  carry  It  cut. 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Ualted 
States  National  Ccm.Tilssion  now  calls  tc  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Natlonel 
CommiE.slon  and  to  the  people  cf  the  United 
States  that  LT^ESCO  Itaelf  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  In  the  present  crl?ls  •     •     •.  " 

The  executive  committee  therefore  re- 
quested the  National  Conunlsslon's  commit- 
tee on  activities  In  the  United  States  to 
make  plans  for  the  development  oi  informa- 
tion materials  and  discussion  prw^rams 
which  would  help  clarify  both  the  immedi- 
ate and  luni^-ranpe  Implications  of  the  Korea 
situation  ttoe  responsibility  of  the  UN  fur 
taking  action  In  this  and  other  poMlble  areas 
of  aggression,  and  to  solicit  the  advice  of  ra- 
tional organizatiora  In  preparing  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  United  Ststes  National  r^tnml«sinn 
was  established  by  lnw  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  UNESCO  sfTalrK  and  hns 
the  rr.aj  T  re«pon»lblllty  for  UNESCO  pro- 
grnms  n  this  country  Composed  cf  lOO 
members — 60  representing  national  oreanlra- 
tlons  and  the  others  selected  as  lndlvl<1ual 
leaders  from  many  Celdn — the  Commlnsion 
is  headed  bv  CJeorre  D  Stoddard,  president 
of  the  Unlvfrslty  of  lillnols.  and  three  vice- 
chftlrr;ien:  Detlev  Bronk.  president  <.(  the 
Johns  H<  pkins  Unlvrrnity:  Er»ln  D  Canham. 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and 
Hn.  Henry  Potter  Russell.  San  Francisco 
civic  leader. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee. 
which  took  the  above  actions  at  a  meeting 
held  In  Washington.  Include  8fnatc>r  Wil- 
liam Benton.  Mrs  Harvey  N  Dsvis.  Frederick 
6.  Dunn,  Milton  8  Elsenh'  wer.  Robert  M. 
Gates.  Charles  S.  Johnson.  Waldo  G  Leland. 
Ravmond  F  McCoy.  Earl  J  McOrath.  C  J. 
McLanahan.  Stanley  H  Ruttenberi?,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Sa\Te.  Alexander  J.  St-xldard. 
George  f.  Zook.  Paul  H  Sheats,  and  Dr. 
Evans  Other  National  Commisslcn  mem- 
bers who  took  part  In  the  Washlnrtm  meet- 
ing— presided  over  by  Chairman  Stoddard — 
were  Monslpr.or  Frederick  O.  liochwalt  and 
Miss  Myrna  Loy. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  the  Thirty-eighth 
Parallel? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  19S0 

Mr.   SHAFER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   dare 
say  tbat  nobody  in  the  United  States 


now  remains  In  ignorance  of  what  we 
are  fighting  in  Korea.  We  all  know  that 
we  ao'e  fighting  armed  Communist  ag- 
gression, set  in  motion  by  the  bloody 

tyrant  of  the  Kremlin. 

But  few  of  us.  indeed,  know  why  we 
are  fighting  at  this  particular  time  and 
place,  in  view  of  the  fact,  so  often  con- 
ceded, tliat  Korea  is  of  small  military 
value  in  the  over-all  conflict  between 
democracy  and  communism. 

Perhaps  nobody  knows,  even  at  this 
late  date  in  the  Korean  war,  what  we 
intend  to  do  af  ler  the  Communist  armies 
have  been  defeated,  as  defeat  them  we 
must  and  most  certainly  will. 

So  there  you  have  the  two  questions 
which  must  be  anrw-ered  bv  the  Truman 
administration  before  this  war  is  much 
older.  Why  are  we  fighting  at  this  time 
and  place?  What  shall  be  our  policy 
with  respect  to  Korea  after  the  fighting 
has  ceased? 

The  fact  that  these  questions  even 
now  have  not  teen  answered,  is  proof 
cnoush.  it  seems  to  me,  that  ever  since 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II, 
tack  in  1945.  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  utterly  lacked  any  real  poucy 
at  all  in  its  conduct  cf  this  Nation's 
forei?n  affairs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  rer>eatedly,  by 
men  who  may  be  better  informed  than  I, 
that  support  of  the  Naticnalist  govern- 
ment of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  the  time 
when  Congress  provided  the  authority 
and  fund.s  for  that  support,  would  have 
prevented  this  Korean  war.  With  that 
help,  which  the  Communist-infiltrated 
State  and  Commerce  Department}  ren- 
dered null  and  void.  Ch.an^ic  could  have 
held  a  major  portion  of  China.  Today 
there  would  have  been  a  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Aimy  ol  at  k-ast  2,C00.000  men, 
to  hold  back  the  Communist  hordes  in 
A-sia. 

With  Chiang  Kai-shek  still  dominant 
in  China,  we  would  have  had  time  to 
prepare,  time  to  correct  the  monumental 
blunders  whereby  we  weakened  our  mili- 
tary power,  at  a  time  when  violence  is 
the  world  order  of  Uie  day. 

E\'en  though  the  completely  ill-advised 
and  incredibly  stupid  policy  of  announc- 
ini?  that  we  wotild  not  defend  Korea  had 
encouraged  the  KremUn  to  order  the  m- 
vasicn  of  the  infant  Korean  Repubhc, 
the  presence  of  a  tremendously  strong 
and  well-equipped  Chinese  Nationalist 
Army  in  the  Far  East  v.'culd  have  doomed 
that  invasion  to  quick  failure.  American 
boys  would  net  now  be  dj'ing  by  thou- 
sands in  the  marshes  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

If  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  received  the 
arms  which  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  he  should  have,  he  would  not  now 
be  caged  up  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 
There  would  have  been  no  reason  for  the 
presence  of  American  naval  forces  in  the 
narrow  seas  between  Formosa  and  the 
Chinese  mainland.  We  would  not  be  in 
the  position  of  alone,  and  without  even 
United  Nations  moral  support,  challeng- 
ing the  milhons  of  Chinese  Commimist 
soldiers,  well  trained  and  equipped  by  the 
Russians. 

It  is  here,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace  ex- 
ists.   The  war  in  Korea  is  being  fought. 


nominally  at  least,  as  a  t'nlted  Nattons 
war  against  Ccxnmunlst  aggression.  The 
r>ayal  activity  off  Formosa  is  solely 
American,  the  result  of  a  unilateral  de- 
cision by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation 
of  the  President's  recent  order,  which 
compelled  Gen.  Douf  las  MacArthur  to 
withdraw  his  statement  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  on  the  status  of  For- 
mosa. 

It  was  easy  to  get  United  NaUons  sup- 
port for  the  action  in  Korea,  because 
nobody's  interests,  except  those  of  the 
Koreans,  are  at  stake.  But  the  naval 
blockade  of  the  Chinese  mainland  oppo- 
site Formosa  was.  and  still  remains,  a 
challenge  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
government:  and  Great  Britain  has  giv- 
en diplomatic  recognition  to  that  gov- 
ernment, iuirealistically  hoping  thus  to 
retahi  the  British  foothold  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  British  investments  and  trade 
in  China. 

Therefore  It  was  obvious  that  the 
President  sought  to  make  his  action  with 
respect  to  Formosa  consistent  with  his 
action  with  respect  to  Korea.  By  saying 
that  American  policy  contemplates  no 
military  base  on  Formosa,  and  that  the 
status  of  Formosa  must  await  action  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  toUUy  unrealistic  attitude  of 
the  British  Speaking  solely  as  an 
American  commander,  and  not  as  the 
commander  of  Unlt«d  Nations  forces  tn 
Korea.  MacArthur  told  the  manifest 
truth,  when  he  said  that  Formosa  must 
be  included  in  the  American  perimeter 
of  defense  against  Russian  expansion- 
ism In  the  ei>d.  I  predict.  MacArthur  s 
poUcy  Will  prevail. 

All  of  these  considerations,  I  bellere, 
lead  only  to  one  conclusion,  which  is 
that  the  Truman  administration's  for- 
eign policy,  thus  far  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  has  been  no  policy  at  all. 
It  has  been  a  series  of  vacillations,  of 
makeshift  decisions  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  either  foresicht  or 
good  Judgment — and  always  subject  to 
the  influence  of  Communist  appeasers. 
to  say  nothing  of  pro-Conuntinists  and 
Communist  agents  hidden  away  in  the 
Government  departments. 

Proof  of  these  things  Is  offered  by  the 
fact,  now  glaringly  apparent,  that  the 
decision  to  fight  in  Korea  and  to  block- 
ade the  waters  t)etween  China  and  For- 
mosa, was  a  decision  of  desperation.  It 
constituted  a  belated  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Truman  s  policy  in  the  Far 
East,  as  formulated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  utterly  wrong.  It  \i-as  a  tacit 
confession  that  the  Republicans  were 
rcht.  when  they  tried  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, to  force  the  administration  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  Congress,  in  aiding  Chiang 
Kai-shek  before  it  was  too  late. 

White  House  and  State  Department 
opposition  to  assistance  for  Chiang,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  based  solely  upon 
the  contention  that  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment was  corrupt.  It  ignored  the  fact 
that  we  are  less  interested  in  Chinese 
morals  than  we  are  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  communism  in  Asia.  It  would  seem 
that  the  administration  wins  all  the  little 
moral  battles,  only  to  lose  the  big  one, 
which  is  the  battle  to  keep  the  world 
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free  The  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward Fascist  Spain,  li  should  be  added, 
is  identical  with  its,  former  altui'de  to- 
ward Nationalist  China. 

On  the  basis  of  all  I  have  said  here. 
It  IS  manifest  that  the  reason  why  we 
are  fighting  In  Korea  at  this  particular 
Urn*  Is  in  fact  scHely  that  the  Truman 
administration  is  striving  desperately,  at 
%  high  cost  in  American  money  and 
American  lives,  to  rectify  its  earlier  mis- 
takes tn  the  Far  East.  But  we  have  still 
to  consider  what  our  policy  is  to  be  in 
Korea,  after  the  fighting  Is  ended;  if. 
indeed,  it  does  end  and  does  not  lead 
directly  Into  another  world  war. 

When  we  have  pushed  the  North 
Korean  Communists  back  to  the  thirty- 
eishth  parallel,  shall  we  stop  there,  or 

Shall  we  go  on  to  the  Manchunan 
border,  thus  ending  the  artificial  par- 
tition of  Korea?  Would  the  United  Na- 
tions lend  support  to  such  a  project? 
I  think  we  r.hould  find  out  about  this, 
although  I  doubt  if  the  United  Nations 
would  act  favorably:  not  so  long  as  the 
Russians  are  present  to  wield  th^  veto. 

T^  Security  Council's  order  called 
only  for  the  North  Koreans  to  cease  hos- 

tiLties  and  withdraw  behind  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  But  in  sj/ite  of  this. 
Warren  Austin  has  hinted  that  the 
Uruled  Slates  Government  feels  that  it 
should  go  forward  Like  most  Republi- 
cans. I  agree  with  him  that  only  by  so 
doing  can  a  repetition  of  the  present 
breach  of  the  peace  be  prevenU'd. 

And  then,  conceding  t)iat  a  unified 
Korea  is  thus  brought  back  int-o  l)einR — 
\*  hat  then,  may  I  a&k.  shall  we  do?  Shall 
wo  permit  our  effort  to  end  merely  in  a 

long  period  of  occupaiion.  v.ith  the 
wretched  Koreans  living  miserably,  as  a 
subject  people,  in  the  rubble  of  their  de- 
stroyed towns  and  villages?  Or  shall  we 
make  some  practical  application  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Marshall 
plan?  It  is  plainly  manifest  that  we 
must  give  the  Koreans  something  more 
than  a  mere  promise  of  freedom  from 
Communist  rule.  If  we  offer  them  only 
misery  under  foreign  dominatian.  they 
may  well  decide  that  Communist  prom- 
ises of  an  earthly  paradise  are  prefera- 
ble. And  we  ciust  not  forget  that  the 
other  nations  of  Asia,  now  wavering  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  democratic 
ideologies,  are  watching  to  see  which  way 

to  Jump. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  means  in  efTect  the  United 
States  of  America,  must  guarantee  the 
Koreans,  first  of  all.  a  rebuilt  Korea; 
secondly,  we  must  guarantee  them  lib- 
erty and  freedom  from  all  outside  dom- 
ination, either  Communist  or  non-Com- 
munist; thirdly,  security  againft  armed 
aggreasion,  from  whatever  source;  in  the 
fourth  place,  we  mu.si  .show  them  how  the 
democratic  way  is  the  way  to  civil  peace 
and  both  na'ional  and  individiial  pros- 
perity. And  we  must  implerr.eni  this 
teaching  by  helping  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  hvms.  by  encouraging  capital  in- 
vestment, by  training  the  people  in  tech- 
nical skills,  and  by  taking  such  stepa  as 
are  possible  to  a.ssure  the  Koreans  of 
trading  po.v>i  bill  ties  abroad. 

These  things  should  be  done,  .if  course, 
unde.-  the  i,poir.orship  of  the  Liuled  Na- 


tions, if  the  ot>stacle  of  Russian  opposi- 
tion can  be  overcome.  But  if  not,  still 
the  United  States  should  do  the  job.  in- 
sofar as  American  resources  permit 

It  has  t)een  .suggested  by  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  Nations  might  guar- 
antee the  Koreans  against  foreign  ag- 
gression by  neutralizing  a  strip,  10  to  30 
miles  deep,  along  the  border  between  Ko- 
rea and  Manchuria.  This  is  a  good  idea, 
if  it  could  be  brought  about  in  the  face 
of  virtually  certain  opposition  by  Com- 
munist Russia. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
pyosals  I  have  outlined  here  comprise  a 
proper  policy  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  Korea,  after  the 
Communists  have  been  driven  out.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  at  Formosa,  I 
agree  completely  with  General  MacAr- 
thur.  Formosa  must  be  kept,  come  what 
may,  within  the  perimeter  of  American 
defense  against  the  onrush  of  commu- 
nism in  Asia. 


Missouri  Farmers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  R'ill^IARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

tT     MISSMlRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  I  include  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Missouri  Farmers' 
Association  at  their  annual  convention 
held  at  Columbia.  Mo..  August  7-8,  1950. 
as  follows: 

REsoLimoNs  or  thi  Thirty -stcohO)  Annual 
Convention,    Missouri    Farmess    Asbocia- 

nOK,  ADCOST  7-8,  1950,  COLVUBIA,  Mo, 
rORKWORO 

Delegates  and  meml>ers  at  this,  our  thirty- 
second  annual  convention,  are  pleased  to 
learn  thai  during  the  past  year  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  has  made  further 
progress. 

Our  membership  stands  at  124.085.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  cf  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association  have  our  cooperatives  been  In  a 
sounder  and  more  prosperous  condition.  No 
other  class  of  Missourlans  can  claim  to  have 
enjoyed  more  competent  legislative  repre- 
sentation both  at  the  State  and  the  Nation's 
capitals  than  merat>ers  of  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  with 
the  support  of  more  than  half  the  farm 
families  of  Missouri.  Is  now  able  to  render 
more  service  and  eflect  greater  savings  than 
ever  before,  and  of  this  great  organization 
Missouri  farmers  can  feel  Justly  pioud, 

1.  Foreign  policy;  The  lEirmers  of  Missouri 
pU-dge  their  wholehearted  support  of  our 
Oovernmenl's  foreign  policy,  believing  that 
our  Government  and  the  United  Nation* 
had  no  alternative  to  the  measure  taken 
In  Korea.  Farmers  are  not  pacifists,  as 
their  record  In  every  war  since  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  proves.  We  are  peace-loving 
people,  and  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  our 
Government's  search  for  peace  will  t>e  un- 
remitting. It  Is  our  belief  that  the  chief 
hope  of  lasting  peace  lies  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  therefore  we  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  be  gradually  strengthened 
BO  that  eventually  an  International  police 
I'  rc«-  may  l>e  able  to  maintain  order  through- 
out the  world. 


3.  Our  biggest  farm  problem*  I'armers  hav* 
numerous  problems,  many  of  which  cannot 
be  solved  except  by  national  legislation. 
However,  there  Is  one  problem  that  loon\a 
larger  than  all  the  rest,  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  national  legislation,  but  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  cooperation  with  their  neighbors. 
That  one.  big  problem  Is:  Buying  at  retail 
and  selling  at  wholesale  prices.  Historically, 
farmers  have  had  to  do  business  at  that  kind 
of  disadvantage,  and  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  farmers  organized  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  areas  where 
Missouri  Farmers  Association  cooperatives  do 
not  yet  exist,  farmers  of  Missouri  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  accept  whatever  price  Is 
offered  for  the  products  of  their  sweat  and 
toll  and  to  pay  whatever  price  Is  asked  for 
the  supplies  they  need  on  their  farms. 

Through  the  ownership  of  a  great  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  purchasing  system  which 
flies  MFA  emblem,  Mlsourl  farmers  are  at 
last  In  position  to  market  their  products 
and  obtain  their  supplies  at  cost.  Year  by 
year  more  farmers  are  using  their  organiza- 
tion to  win  for  themselves  tnelr  economic 
battles.  Our  total  annual  volume  of  busi- 
ness now  approaches  (225.000  000  on  which 
Important  annual  savings  are  jelng  made  In 
terms  of  cash.  Important  ns  these  ca.sh 
savings  may  be.  however,  tie  measuring 
stick  MPA  cooperatives  provld*  In  hundreds 
of  towns  throughout  the  State — which  helps 
keep  prices  reasonable — has  saved  Mlssourra 
farm  families  countless  thotisi,nds  of  doUari 

In  years  past. 

In  order  to  make  this  cooperative  system 
even  more  effective  In  the  yet  rs  ahead  only 
one  thing  Is  necessary:  Farmers  must  put 
more  volume  through  it,  miut  do  more  busi- 
ness with  local  MFA  exchangfs.  Volume  Is 
the  answer  to  the  ancient  problem  farmers 
have  had  for  so  long,  the  problem  of  being 
compelled  to  buy  at  retail  and  sell  at  whole- 
sale. 

Therefore  this  convention  uiges  every  farm 
family  to  do  as  much  buslm-ss  as  p>osslble 
through  MFA  exchanges  and  Jther  MFA  co- 
operatives in  the  coming  months  and  years, 

3.  The  famUy  size  farm:  Census  figures 
show  that  ever  since  1900  th(  size  of  farms 
has  been  growing  larger  ai  d  the  family 
size  farm  has  been  declinliiij  In  numbers. 
Mechanization  of  agriculture  has  been  the 
chief  factor  In  this  trend.  Machinery  has 
enabled  one  man  to  operate  more  land  than 
was  the  case  when  horse-drawn  equipment 
was  used.  The  disparity  In  farm  Income  has 
nxade  It  necessary  for  the  farm  family  to  op- 
erate a  larger  acreage  In  order  to  obtain  siif- 
flclent  Income  for  family  living. 

We  of  the  Missouri  Fsu-mors  Association 
view  this  trend  toward  larger  farms  with 
alarm.  Unless  it  is  arrested,  the  final  out- 
come will  be  large-corp>oratloii  farming  with 
much  at>sentee  ownership.  >Iore  and  more 
people  will  move  Into  Industry,  taking  their 
places  In  the  mass  production  lines.  A  time 
may  come  when  only  two  cli.88es  of  people 
will  exist  in  the  United  i>tates--tbe  small  mi- 
nority of  owners,  and  the  large  mass  of  work- 
ers who  own  nothUig  but  the  r  personal  be- 
longings, but  who  vote  on  election  day. 

There  Is  a  way  to  safeguard  the  famUy 
size  farm.  Farms  can  be  enlitrged  by  means 
of  vertical  farming,  without  moving  the 
fences.  This  can  l>«  accomplished  by  the 
greater  use  of  plant  foods  ami  more  efficient 
farming,  plus  the  more  thorough  use  by 
farmers  of  the  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing  system  which  Is  now  provided 
by  the  Missouri  Farmers  AsKxrlatlon.  The 
standard  of  living  of  families  living  on  aver- 
age sized  farms  can  thus  be  Improved  and 
the  family  size  farm  thiu  be  safeguarded. 

4.  Livealock  pasture  farm.ng:  The  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Aasoclatlon  enijorses  the  Mve- 
stock  pasture  farming  progrj  m  of  the  Mis- 
souri Collece  oX  Agriculture.    This  program 
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contemplates  the  Increase  of  livestock  num- 
bers and  a  greater  use  of  pastures,  pointing 

out  the  fact  that  It  wuuld  take  3.3U)  years 
for  the  first  7  Inches  of  top  sell  In  blue  grass 
scd  to  erode  as  compared  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  only  14.9  years  where  corn  Is  pro- 
duced continuou.sly.  The  program  points  to 
the  need  of  tripling  the  tise  of  lime  on  crop 
and  pasture  land,  to  the  need  of  Increasing 
the  UEe  of  lertllizer  by  six  or  seven  times,  and 
to  the  need  of  contouring  crops  and  buiid- 
Ing  terraces  on  a  total  of  5.000 .(XO  acres  in 
order  to  Insure  perm.-inence  and  prosperity 
to  Missouri  agriculture.  Such  an  objective, 
we  believe,  should  be  the  common  goal  of 
Missouri  farmers  in  order  to  arreft  the  alarm- 
ing decline  in  soil  fcriUlty  and  to  effect  a 
gradual  improvement. 

5.  Farm  legislation:  The  uncertain  for- 
eign situation  has  vastly  changed  the  out- 
look f'T  agriculture.  Nj  one  cm  say  at  this 
time  what  lies  ahead  for  \:s  Internflllonally, 
except  that  it  seems  ob-.  lous  wc  must  be  well 
prepared  in  a  world  where  there  la  unrest 
and  outlawry.  Bnaphasla  toward  greater 
production  in  apriculture  which  we  knew 
throuehout  World  War  n  will  likely  be  re- 
sumed 

However,  farmers  must  be  working  on  a 
long-time  farm  program  which  will  forestall 
an  economic  collapwe  In  agriculture  such  as 
occurred  in  the  poet  World  War  I  years  We 
have  not  yet  had  farm  legislation,  helpful  as 
•ome  of  it  has  been,  that  seemed  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers. 

Lately  we  have  had  price  supports  without 
provision  for  disposing  of  surpluses,  which  Is 
unsound.    The    blpartlsaD    farm    bloc    has 

practically  disintegrated,  and  this  Is  a  mis- 
fortune for  agriculture.  Farm  organlzattc us 
have  disagreed  among  themselves  as  to  what 
should  be  propbsed.  and  this  duunlty  has 
been  reflected  In  the  Congress,  af  witness 
the  makeshift  and  tempKirary  farm  legisla- 
tion that  body  has  enacted  during  recent 
Tears. 
Briefly,  the  long-time  farm  problem  ccn- 

steta  of  two  parts:  (1)  There  is  a  need  to  re- 
store the  bipartisan  farm  bloc  In  the  Con- 
gress; and  (2 1  we  must  somehow  learn  how 
to  live  with  farm  surpluses 

In  order  to  restore  bipartisan  Interest 
and  support  for  sound  farm  leclslatlon.  we 
propose  that  a  bipartisan  commission  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  United  States  be 
established,  this  commission  to  have  the 
authority  to  administer  farm  legislation. 
Then  we  propose  that  a  food  stamp  plan  be 
adopted  which  will  make  surplus  foods  avail- 
able to  the  one-third  of  the  American  people 
who  are  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder,  while  at  the  same  time  we  urge  that 
educational  Institutions  and  others  accel- 
erate nutritional  education  with  the  objec- 
tive of  upgrading  the  d:et  vl  those  whc  have 
eufllclent  income  to  enable  them  to  eat  prop- 
erly. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  If  aU  of  the  American 
people  were  financially  able  to  and  under- 
stood tlie  need  of  consuming  a  well-balanced 
diet  of  meat,  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
there  would  be  no  farm  surpluses.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  people  would  be 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  any  people  have 
ever   been  In   the  world's  history. 

6.  More  electric  power  needed:  Eectrlc 
•ervlce  must  be  extended  by  the  various 
REA-financed  cooperatives  until  the  drudg- 
ing burdens  are  lifted  from  the  backs  of  our 
petiple  and  the  primitive  conditions  are  etila- 
inated  from  all  farm  homes. 

We  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
REA-financed  cooperatives  have  been  ham- 
pered by  an  inadequate  supply  of  power 
with  which  to  energize  new  lines  and  In- 
crease tiie  power  loads  of  existing  lines.  The 
Mi&sourl  Farmers  Association  will  continue 
to  support  the  REA  and  the  REA-financed 
cooperatives,  as  well  as  the  Southweetern 
Power  Administration,  to  the  end  that  every 
farmstead  lu  our  State  becomes  elecirlfled. 


7.  Vote  for  our  friends:  This  Is  an  elec- 
tion year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
is  more  Important  than  now  for  farm  men 
and  women  to  get  acquainted  with  their  can- 
didates and  to  vote  only  for  those  who  are 
friendly  toward  agrlcultiire  and  farmer  coop- 
eratives. 

There  are  enemies  abroad  in  the  land  who 
are  spreading  hate  and  distrust  In  the  minds 
of  businessmen  and  other  people  against 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives  and  some 
of  these  enemies  ere  allegedly  rupportirg 
candidates  unfriendly  to  larmers  and  op- 
posing others  \»ho  are  friendly. 

Unless  farmers  take  more  Interest  In  elec- 
tions in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  we  stand  to  lose  many  of  the  gains  we 
have  made  during  the  past  quarter  ceniiuT^ 
or  more. 

8.  School- lunch  prtxxam:  We  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  the 
school-lunch  program  which  has  been  of 
great  benefit  In  improving  the  nutntlon  ol 
school  children.  We  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  department  of  education 
has  been  hamf>ered  in  admlnlstertrg  the 
school -lunch  program  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Fear  this  purpose,  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  provided  only  t20.000  per  year 
which  amounts  to  only  eight-tenths  of  a 
cent  for  etch  Federal  dollar  handled.  Only 
1.4'>»  schools  out  of  4.928  have  t>een  taking 
advantage  of  the  program.  More  schools 
should  participate,  but  this  will  be  impos- 
sible unless  more  money  Is  provided  for  ad- 
ministering the  program.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  the  next  general  assembly 
gue  consideration  to  this  problem  which 
means  so  much  to  the  school  children  of 
cur  State. 

9  Governmental  farm  agencies:  A  num- 
ber of  agencies  have  teen  provided  for  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  agriculture  by  cur  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  agencies  Include 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Rural 
E:ect.'i(ication  Adminlstraiion.  the  Soil  Ccn- 

se.'vation  Service,  the  Fann«rs  Home  Admin- 
l.<=tration.  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Aclminlstration.  end  the  I  arm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  State  if  Mlsseurt  has 
established  and  maintains  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttn^. 

All  of  these  agricultural  farm  agencies  are 
serving  the  Missouri  farmer  sbly.  and  owing 
to  the  growing  complexity  and  enormity  of 
the  problems  which  face  ejnculttHe.  these 
acenc'.es  will  be  needed  by  Mi.'=sourl  farmers 
even  more  In  the  days  tha ;  lie  ahead  than 
In  the  past. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association  takes 
this  occasion  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
the  good  and  fi-'*  services  being  periormed 
by  these  farm  agencies. 

10  Approval  of  CROP:  The  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Proeram.  otl.erwlse  known  as 
CROP.  Is  a  relief  organization  sponsored  by 
Church  World  Service.  Catiolic  Rural  Life, 
and  Lutheran  World  Relief  It  Is  desiemed 
especiaUy  for  rural  people  and  Its  purpose 
is  to  bring  relief  through  .he  churches  to 
poverty-stricken  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  MFA  has  coop«'rated  with  this 
organization   since  It   was  o;'ganized  3   years 

ago.  and  urees  that  farm  pec'ple  In  our  State 
support  this  worth-while  cause. 

11  The  WPFA  and  JFA  Farming  Is  a 
family  enterprise.  It  Is  na-.ural  and  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  the  entire  family  should 
be  interested  In  the  Mlssouj  1  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  farm  women  and  chUdren 
should  also  have  their  oreinlzatlons.  The 
Women's  Progressive  Farmers  Association,  as 
well  as  the  Junior  Farmers  Association,  has 
contributed  much  to  farm-club  meetings 
and  farm  women  and  children  can  exert  a 
tremendous  Influence  upo-i  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  to  tte  years  ahead. 
MFA  members  should  enco  orage  these  two 
Bi-Iendid  organizations. 

12.  The  University  of  Mlsaaurl  and  others: 
Ve  hereby  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 


the  University  of  Mlssotirl  and  Its  personnel, 
the  city  of  Columbia  and  all  otJhers  whose 
Wholehearted  cooperation  and  hospitality 
have  helped  to  make  this  convention  a 
success. 

13.  Officers  and  emplo3rees:  We  hereby  ex- 
press our  thanks  and  appreciation  tc  the 
officers  and  employees  of  our  association  and 
its  affiliated  acencles  for  their  services  and 
efforts  pwrfTmcd  over  and  beyond  that  called 
for  In  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 

14.  RealBrmatlcn :  We  reaffirm  the  pcUcles 
expressed  In  resolutions  adopted  by  previous 
conventions  that  are  now  In  effect,  except 
Insofar  as  they  have  been  mcd'.fied  or  sup- 
plemented by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this 
annual  convention. 


What  Are  Oar  Soldiers  Fisbtmf  for 
Korea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31, 1950 

Mr.  KOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seefcing  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  boys  In  Korea  fight- 
ing for?  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
September  2  comes  up  with  the  following 
editorial: 

Oxm  ATM  IN  KoBZA  Has  To  Be  Not  To  Grr 

Licked  Latkb  On 
Coltminlst   Marquis  Chllds   was   dlsturtied 
recently  by  reports  from  the  Korean  front 
tliat  American  soldiers  didn't  know  what 

they  were  fighting  for.  He  added  that  a 
Committee  on  Rell^on  and  Welfare  In  tbe 
Armed  Services  had  twen  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  had  made  a  report  on 
morale  building  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson,  but  nothing  was  done  about 
it.  Mr.  Chllds.  who  appears  to  think  that 
the  Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  In 
the  Armed  Services  knows  what  the  boys  in 
Korea  are  fighting  for.  urges  that  the  com- 
mittee come  clean  and  tell  them. 

This  sounds  simple,  but  there  are  easier 
assignments  than  explaining  tc  a  young  man 
cf  19  why  he  Is  expected  to  slog  around  In 
Korea  and  perhaps  be  killed.  Were  the  dan- 
gers not  so  Imminent,  an  angry  man  might 
be  tempted  to  trace  the  causes  cf  the  crisis 
back  a  few  years,  and  preface  bis  "indoc- 
trination" thus: 

"At  Casablanca  on  January  24,  ld43,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  announced  that  cur  aim  in 
fighting  the  Germans  and  Japanese  was  'un- 
conditional surrender."  So  the  Germans 
and  Japanese  fought  to  the  last  gasp  and 
we  were  forced  to  destroy  their  military 
and  economic  power  completely.  As  a  restilt, 
the  two  most  powerful  forces  opposed  to 
Russian  expansion  have  l>een  eliminated,  and, 
once  again  In  10  years,  braver  and  wiser  men 
must  repair  the  damage  done  by  their  fatu- 
ous  predecessors." 

An  equally  despairing  note  could  be  struck 
in  this  one: 

"When  the  victory  over  fascism  and  mlU- 
tartsm  was  almost  won — that  is  to  say,  in 
Feljruary  1945 — a  group  of  American  states- 
men, Including  President  Roosevelt  and  Alger 
Hiss,  journeyed  to  Yalta  In  the  Crimea  to  set- 
tle a  few  matters  with  cur  great  democratic 
ally,  Josef  Stalin,  At  that  time.  Mr.  Stalin 
was  so  democratic  that  it  was  felt  that  the 
defeat  of  undemocratic  Japan  would  rot  be 
complete  unless  Russia  eniered  the  war.  To 
persuade  Stalin  to  take  this  siep,  which  be 
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had  already  tirMd  to  Uk»  at  a  Mo»»w  con- 
tennc*  »  tmt  earlier,  we  gare  RUHla  about 
the  same  ri^hu  and  privDeges  In  liaDChurla 
wbicb  the  Japanese  vere  not  denkoerattc 
enoufb  to  exercise.  Later,  when  S:alm  de- 
cided to  stop  being  democratic  and  to  be- 
COOM  a  menace  to  free  peoples  everjrwhere.' 
he  let  up  arsenals  In  Mukden,  wh.ch  Is  In 
ManchurU.  The  tanks  u»ed  by  the  North 
Koreans  come  from  there  "' 

Then  why  are  Americans  flghtlnp  an  un- 
equal battle  In  Korea?  The  only  answer  now 
Is  that  Korea  Unt  a  war,  but  a  battle  In  a 
larger  war.  Perhaps  Its  only  a  relnt  to  screen 
a  Red  attack  somewhere  else.  Whatever  It  Is. 
the  taaue  Is  the  same  surTlval — net  merely 
of  something  Intangible  like  a  way  of  life, 
but  of  Individual  people  In  every  free  nation. 
Including  ours. 

We  cannot  defeat  Communist  aggression 
by  wringing  our  hands  over  the  Imbecility 
of  certain  State  Department  functionaries. 
although  their  colocsal  effrontery  in  clinging 
to  their  Jobs  makes  a  study  In  abnormal 
fmfchaiogj.  There  are  occasions  "»hen  the 
only  InnMdtAte  war  aim  Is  not  to  pet  licked. 
Well  DiMd  aomethlng  better  If  our  cause  Is  to 
appeal  to  the  «x>rld  s  millions.  But  ae  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  world  communism  only 
by  throwing  It  back.  That  Is  the  onerous 
and  tragic  assignment  of  this  generation 

Not*  the  conclusion.  At  the  moment, 
they  are  fif:htm«  "not  to  pet  licked." 

But  the  Post  is  not  satisfied  with  that 
answer,  and  adds: 

We  11  need  something  better  If  our  cause 
Is  to  appeal  to  the  world  s  mlUlon.i.  But  we 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  world  communism 
only  by  throwing  It  back.  Th-tt  Is  the 
onerous  and  tragic  assignment  of  this  gen« 
eratlon. 

At  least  half  of  the  world's  millions  do 
not  subscribe  to  our  form  of  government, 
to  our  ways. 

Are  they,  the  worlds  milLons.  de- 
manding that  we  throw  back  commu- 
nism by  an  at;K'res.sive  war  against  them? 

Are  our  people  demanding  that  we  pick 
up  thi.s  •  onerous  and  tragic  assignment" 
of  flshting  wherever  on  earth  a  Commu- 
nist may  rear  his  head'' 

And  let  me  ask  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  can  we  fulfill  that  assignment  with- 
out losing  our  individual  freedom,  the 
security  of  the  Republic? 

Will  the  Saturday  Evening  Pa-t  please 
answer  this  very  practical  question? 


Aren't  You  Ashamed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the 
Members  ol  the  Hou.se  will  be  Interested 
In  reading  a  rather  timely  editorial  that 
recently  appeared  In  the  Wichita  Eagle. 
Wichita.  Kans.  It  Is  entitled  "Aren't 
You  A-^hamed?■*  I  think  it  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  food  for  thought. 
The  editorial  follows: 

AaXN'T    TOU    ASH.\MEO* 

teamen  (or  the  administration  are  bu^ty 
days  explaining  why  the  Nation  wtis 
unprepared  In  a  military  way  when  tha 
trt}uble  started  in  Korea.  On  the  radio.  In 
the  press,  and  from  tua  public  platfurm  they 


a.  J  placing  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  situa- 
tion. Accepting  no  responsibility  them- 
selves, they  say  the  American  people  ara 
wholly  to  t>lame  for  the  Nation's  lack  of  pre- 
paredness. This  may  come  as  a  bit  of  sur- 
prise to  the  average  cltlaen.  who  had  thought 
such  matters  were  In  the  hands  of  his  Gov- 
ern men  I. 

These  apologists  say  the  p>eople  are  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  only  »1  out  of  seven 
of  defense  appropriations  was  spent  for 
equipment  since  VJ-day.  The  rent  went  for 
•hotisekeeplng."  for  Government  payrolls, 
bureaus,  and  commissions,  which  meant 
votes  for  the  administration  rather  than  na- 
tional security.  You  put  hundreds  of  shlpa 
In  mothballs.  Instead  of  keeping  them  In 
serviceable  condition.  You  stopped  construc- 
tion of  a  hu(?e  aircraft  carrier,  tore  down  an 
Army  camp  In  Alaska  that  had  ccMt  ne.OOO,- 
000.000.  ordered  It  shipped  to  Seattle,  and 
then  had  the  boats  turn  around  and  take  It 
back  to  Its  original  site. 

You  fired  a  great  admiral  for  having  the 
courage  to  warn  the  administration  what  was 
going  to  happen.  You  forced  Government 
stenographers  to  get  along  with  only  three 
typewriters  each.  You  spent  $200  000.000 
for  potatoes.  »2M.000.000  for  tobacco  for 
•tarving  Europeans,  and  a  paltry  156,000.000.- 
O'CO  for  danu  and  ditches  In  behalf  of  votes 
for  the  do-gooders.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  things  the  people  did  to  keep  the  patriots 
In  Washington  from  providing  military  pre- 
paredness.    Aren't  you  ashamed? 


Aoiwer  Phone  Service  a  Big  Help  to 
Doctori 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i^.  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  of  August 
18.  1950: 

A.vswia  Phoni  Servtcb  a  Big  Help  to  Doctors 
(By  Vincent  Adams) 

Marching  along  with  medicine  and  becom- 
ing as  Important  as  the  stetho8co|>e  to  the 
phvslclan  Is  the  Brooklyn  Telephone  Answer- 
ing Service  operated  by  Samuel  S.  Schiller. 

Last  year  this  service,  which  has  approxi- 
mately 2,500  clients,  handled  over  2.000.000 
telephone  messages  at  Ms  headquarters.  M 
WlUoughby  Street  More  than  1.500.000 
calls  were  for  the  medical  profession,  with 
pediatricians  getting  the  bulk  of  the  busl- 

neu. 

Several  f>ersons  owe  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice; doctors  praise  Its  convenience  and.  with 
war  clouds  gathering.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
company's  forty-odd  switchboards  through- 
out Brooklyn  could  step  into  the  breach 
should    normal   phone   service   be   disrupted. 

Unexpected  developments  In  a  prenatal 
case  resulted  In  an  SOS  for  the  attending 
physician.  Calls  to  his  home,  oflSce,  hospital, 
and  a  club  were  In  vain.  One  operator 
recalled  the  doctor  raved  about  a  small  Ital- 
ian restaurant  he  visited  twice  a  year  to  feast 
on  spaghetti  swimming  In  clam  sauce  and 
washed  down  with  red  wine. 

Sure  enough  the  doc  was  there.  He  sped 
to  his  patient  In  time  to  deliver  a  7-pound 
boy, 

rX-SWITCH8OAa0  OPCBATOK 

Guiding  ll«ht  behind  the  enterprise  Is 
genial  Sam  Schiller,  40,  former  Wall  Street 


runner,  truck  driver.  Insurance  clerk,  sales- 
man, and  switchboard  operate  r.  This  wiry, 
energetic  lightweight  looks  more  like  a  for- 
mer pugilist  than  a  successfu  businessman 
because  of  his  broken  noae.  symbol  of  lights 
In  the  tough  neighborhood  of  :ils  youth. 

While  recovering  from  p  leumonla  he 
learned  to  operate  a  switchboard  and  landed 
a  Job  in  a  hospital  where  he  met  his  wife. 
Teresa.  Even  with  their  com  Dined  salaries. 
the  Schlllers  found  tough  going.  Then  Sam 
dreamed  up  his  Idea  of  a  physicians'  phone 
answering  service.  Starting  »lth  one  client 
and  a  hundred  promises  he  open-d  a  service 
In  1934  in  the  Bronx.  Thl;  flopped.  He 
tried  again  and  failed.  .»ncther  attempt, 
another  fiasco. 

Encouraged  by  his  wife  und  daughter. 
Maureen,  now  16.  he  tried  again  In  Brtxjklyn 
In  1937.  He  clicked.  At  first  he  worked  19 
hours  a  day.  Today,  with  a  li  rge  staff  man- 
ning 10  branches  In  Flatbuth,  Boro  Park. 
Bensonhurst.  Crown  HelghU..  Brownsville. 
Kings  Highway  and  Coney  Island.  Williams- 
burg. Grand  Army  Plaxa,  and  Mldwood,  he 
takes  It  easy. 

The  rBI.  Northwest  Moun:ed.  and  Scot- 
land Yard  are  slow  at  getting  ihelr  man  com- 
pared with  phone  answering  service  girls 
tracing  a  physician  for  an  emergency.  When 
a  subscriber  signs  up,  the  oj^rators.  In  co- 
operation with  the  customer  compile  a  list 
of  places  where  he  may  be  reached.  This 
file  Is  kept  confidential. 

AtWATS    err   THIIB    UAN 

Whether  the  customer  U  pliylng  golf,  hav- 
ing a  cocktail,  or  playing  carasta  at  a  club, 
these  girls  j  I  ways  get  their  man. 

Customers  find  the  service  eliminates 
nuiny  headaches.  The  opera  ors.  because  of 
their  experience,  can  cut  Inio  a  line  when 
the  maid  Is  having  a  long  conversation  with 
her  boy  friend  and  relay  iny  Important 
message. 

The  24-hour-a-day,  7-days-a-week  service 
also  handles  chores  for  business  offices,  fi- 
nance companies,  oil  distributors,  elec- 
tricians. TV  and  radio  repair  shops,  dentists, 
and  fire  adjusters. 

Recently  when  operators  complained 
Brooklyn  Telephone  Answering  Service  was 
too  much  of  a  mouthful  be  promised  to 
shorten  It  soon. 

When  friends  chide  him  for  haunting  the 
office  for  long  hours  he  cuts  them  short  with: 
"This  may  seem  dull  and  tedious  to  you.  but 
to  me  It's  something  I  love.  The  thought  of 
being  useful  to  someone  else  and  possibly 
saving  a  life  Is  the  greatest  thrill  In  the 
world.' 


REA  in  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

of  SiUTH   DAKi,  TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
highly  gratified  at  the  fine  progress  in 
rural  electrification  being  made  in 
South  Dakota.  A  recent  report  from 
REA  here  indicates  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  South  Dakota  farms  are  now 
receiving  central-station  electrical  serv- 
ice. This  represents  a  jump  of  22  per- 
cent In  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  13.500  farms  were 
added  to  the  REA  system  in  South  Da- 
kota. Today  more  than  40.000  South 
Dakota  farms  are  electrified  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  REA.  private-power  com- 
panies, and  other  distributors.    There 
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are  31.355  farms  obulning  service  from 
the     31     REA     cooperatives     in     South 

Dakota. 

The  REA  operates  23.581  miles  of  en- 
ergized hne  in  the  State,  and  under  loans 
already  approved  by  the  Rural  Electnfi- 
calion  Administration  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  total  lineage  will  be  increased 
to  36.088  miles  to  serve  58.239  of  the 
States  more  than  7S.0OO  faiins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  t)een  vitally 
interested  in  REA  and  am  pleased  with 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  na- 
tionally and  in  Soulh  r>akota.  In  both 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress I  vigorously  supported  appropria- 
tions of  funds  for  REA.  I  have  worked 
with  South  Dakota  REA  groups  and 
especially  the  d.rectc.s  r  f  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Coopeia  .vc.  an  organi- 
zation of  21  REA  cooperatives,  in  their 
efforts  to  expand  the:r  iransmis-sion  fa- 
cilities and  secure  additional  and  mere 
dependable  power  for  South  Dakota 
farms. 

I  know  that  REA  development  will 
continue  in  South  Dakota  The  coming 
of  hydroelectric  power  from  Missouri 
River  dams  will  be  of  creat  benefit  in 
bringing  lights  to  every  farm  home  in 
the  State.  Every  effort  of  REA  and 
others  interested  in  orderly  development 
of  our  p>ower  resources  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pledge  to  you  and  to 
the  people  of  Souili  Da^cui  that  I  will 
continue  to  exert  every  eriort  to  expand 
rural  electrification  through  a  healthy 
REA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter  to  which 
I  should  like  lo  call  yoiir  attention  is  the 
farm  problem. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
devoted  a  pood  deal  of  my  time  to  aeri- 
cultural  legislation.  I  represent  one  of 
the  preate«:t  RRricultural  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  Nation  live  in  my  district. 
As  their  Representative  m  Congress.  I 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outlet 
that  I  believe  the  farmer  deserves  full 
100  percent  of  parity  for  his  goods  and 
efTorts.  I  have  waited  a  continuous  fight 
since  coming  to  Wa-hington  for  this 
concept  in  farm  le':;:ilaLicn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
upon  farm  prosperity  re^u;  national 
prosperity.  The  farmer's  economic  con- 
dition accurately  ref.ects  the  national 
financial  picture  ^Tien  the  farmer  Is 
prosperous,  history  has  shown  that  all 
segments  cf  cur  economy  are  prosperous. 
When  the  farmer  is  in  bad  financial  con- 
dition, we  have  depressions  and  bad 
times. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  problem  through  a  farm  plan 
which   I  have  introduced  in  Confess 

known  as  H  R.  8509.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  15.  1950.  This  plan  would 
provide  full  100  percent  of  parity  for  the 
family-sized  farmer.  It  would  be  a 
farmer-manat;ed  program  and  it  would 
be  self-financirig.  It  further  recognizes 
the  need  for  on-the-farm  storage  of  farm 
crops  and  the  value  of  good  soil  conser- 
vation praclicci. 

My  plan  operates  on  the  same  sound 
theory  Uiat  any  biisiness  u--es  m  the  con- 


duct of  its  affairs.  Sun>luses  on  farms 
have  always  been  a  complexity.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  deal  with  them  to  solve 
the  over -all  problem. 

My  plan  proposes  that  the  farmer 
select  local  committees  and  State  and 
National  boards  to  manage  his  program. 
Through  tlicse  local  boards,  farmers 
would  be  assured  of  full  100  percent  of 
parity  on  that  part  of  tlieir  farm  crops 
domestically  consumed.  Each  farmer 
would  have  a  quota  upon  which  he  would 
be  assured  ftill  panty. 

Surpluses  would  be  dl.": posed  of  by  the 
National  Board  in  exports  m  accordance 
with  United  States  commitments 
abroad.  Excesses  would  also  be  chan- 
neled into  new  chemurtic  uses — a  field 
that  has  hardly  been  explored. 

My  plan  also  provider  that  surpluses 
be  used  in  a  food -.stamp  program  or  a 
School -lunch  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  orderly  disposal 
of  surpluses  we  amve  at  a  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  without  wasting  valu- 
able food.  Pood  produced  from  Gods 
pround  is  uiilized  by  Gods  people  as  He 
intended.  It  would  not  spoil  and  rot  in 
c^ves  and  warehouses.     It  would  be  used. 

Fees  charges  for  the  disposal  cf  this 
surplus  would  finance  the  program. 
Th'as  we  get  away  from  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  philosophy  of  solvirj?  all  prob- 
lems by  running  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury The  procram  is  handled  m  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  plan  is  one  which 
would  be  managed  by  the  fanners  them- 
selves— fiom  the  bottom  up  rather  than 
from  the  top  down  as  at  present.  The 
farmers  would  have  their  own  proeram. 
No  bureaucrats  would  tell  them  what  to 
plant  or  how  to  run  their  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  plan  would  also  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  because  prices  would 
be  stabilized  at  parity — which,  by  defini- 
tion— IS  a  pnce  fair  to  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  farm  plan  has  made 
tremendous  progress  in  Congress  in  its 
short  life.  It  has  already  had  a  hearing 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  need  for  stability  of  farm  prices  be- 
cause of  the  Korean  war  and  the  world 
emergency  should  be  added  reason  for  its 
early  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  the 
fight  for  full  parity  and  a  stable  farm 
market  which  I  have  begun  in  this  Con- 
press.  I  promise  you  and  I  premise  the 
farmers  of  South  Dakota  that  I  will  con- 
tinue this  relentless  battle. 


Social- Secnrity  Improvement! — Ten  Mil- 
lion More  Protected;  Benefits  Increased 
SO  to  100  Percent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF   NTW  JTVSTr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.    HAND     Mr.    Speaker,    although 

everyone's    primary    concern     if     still 
focused  en  the  battlefields  of  Korea,  and 


is  ooDcenied  with  the  clarification  of  our 
completely  vague  foreign  pohcy.  tbere 
are.  of  course,  other  things  of  great  con- 
seqi^nce  going  forward  at  the  Capitol 
which  affect  the  hves  and  security  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Of  these  cur- 
rent events,  one  of  the  most  significant 
was  the  final  enactment  into  law  on 
August  28  of  a  greatly  improved  social- 
seciinty  system. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  tieen  con- 
tinually working  toward  this  end,  the 
present  act  is  a  ctilmination  of  more 
than  5  years  of  persistent  effort. 

And  the  present  bill  is  worth  waiting 
for.  It  is  no  mere  amendment,  but  prac- 
tically a  complete  rewriting  of  the 
law.  Scores  of  beneficial  changes  have 
been  made,  protection  has  been  extended 
to  nearly  10,000.000  additional  persons, 
and  individual  benefits  have  been  in- 
creased from  50  to  100  percent. 

While  this  law  is  not  the  ultimate 
answer  to  a  completely  adequate  secu- 
rity system,  aiKl  while  I  still  favor  the 
exploration  of  a  true  national  pension 
system,  nevertheless,  the  present  law 
is  generoiLs  and  fair  beyond  our  earlier 
expectations,  and  goes  a  very  long  way 
toward  providing  at  least  Tninimnm  se- 
curity for  the  majority  of  the  working 
people  of  America. 

With  the  addition  of  the  10,000.000 
newly  insured  workers,  atwut  45.000.000 
cf  our  present  working  force  of  64,000,- 

000  may  come  under  the  Social  Security 
Sj-stem.  And  amongst  those  still  ex- 
cluded, including  farmers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, engineers,  accountants,  and  the 
like,  there  are  many,  if  not  most,  who 
presently  do  not  want  coverage  tmder 
the  System. 

Among  those  newly  protected  are  ap- 
proximately 1.000,000  regularly  em- 
ployed domestic  servants,  almost  that 
many  farm  workers,  and  persons  who  arc 
partially  self-employed  such  as  insur- 
ance salesmen,  commission  drivers,  trav- 
eling salesmen,  and  industrial  home- 
workers. 

A  major  Injustice  has  been  removed  by 
covering  for  the  first  time  the  self-em- 
ployed. Heretofore  the  small  proprietor 
or  contractor,  for  example,  has  made  a 
contribution  of  taxes  for  his  few  em- 
ployees but  despite  his  payments,  he 
himself  was  not  covered.  Now  he  may 
be 

Another  major  improvement  in  which 

1  take  great  personal  pnde  is  the  pro- 
vision allowing  war  veterans  an  arbi- 
trary wage  credit  of  $160  per  month  for 
all  the  time  they  spent  in  service.  It 
was  grossly  unfair  to  penalize  the  vet- 
eran who  was  mvolvmtarily  out  of  civil- 
ian emplo>Tnent  for  periods  up  to  four 
years  or  more,  and  this  provision  under 
the  new  law.  which  is  of  direct  benefit 
to  thousands  of  South  Jersey  veterans,  is 
the  result  of  the  adoption  of  my  own 
bill.  H.  R.  69,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  3,  1947,  and  which  I  reintro- 
duced January  13.  1S49.  and  which  has 
now  been  enacted  into  permanent  law. 

Death  benefits  are  chaiiped  and  im- 
proved as  are  payments  to  survivors. 
The  widow  of  an  insured  worker  still 
receives  three-quarters  of  the  primary 
benefit,  but  there  is  now  three-quarters 
additional  aHowance  fcr  the  first  child, 
and  additional  benefits  for  additional 
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children,  to  that  now  a  widow  with  3 
gsi  a  m&xunum  of  S150 


It  is  xinfortimat*  that  the  provision 
eonUUned  in  the  original  House  bill  for 
pcnnaaently  or  totally  disabled  persons 
waa  cut  out  by  the  Senate,  but  on  the 
oiher  hand,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
wnm,  which  matches  SUte  funds,  is 
greatly  Mtaralised 

I  a^ree  tlMt  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Know  land  amendment  in  this 
llglilinnii  was  of  debatable  wlsdoco.  but 
It  vookl  have  been  a  tragic  misUlte  to 
hare  rtcammitted  this  bill  for  any 
furtber  corrections.  Such  a  recommittal 
would  have  unquestlOQably  Icilled  the 
hill  until  next  year,  and  as  it  is.  it  goes 
toio  Immediate  effect  commeocuog  with 
Bagttamber.  and  payments  made  In  early 
October  will  reflect  ingfiwi  CKSnted  by 
the  present  law 

A  couple  of  examples  will  clearly  shov 
tiw  increased  benefits  which  will  be  im- 
iMMHiU Ij  payable:  An  insiired  worker 
earning  $Mt  a  month  with  only  5  years 
coreratfe  would  formerly  hare  been  paid 
a  retirement  of  but  $37  per  month,  now 
the  pension  would  be  $65  per  month.  A 
retired  man  arid  wife  with  30  years  cov- 
ertflb  would  have  formerly  gotten  $78 
per  month,  and  now  would  receive  S120 
per  month. 

HOW  ^onrrrB  ass  ijicbsasx» 

The  following  table  shows  how  retire- 
ment benefits  will  be  increased  under  the 
new  social-security  law.  The  new  fig- 
ures are  tor  workers  who  retire  at  age 
65  after  Jnam  SO.  1952.  with  at  lea^t  six 
quarter-years  of  coverage  after  next 
December  31: 
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The  following  table  shows  how  pri- 
mary benefits  will  increase  immediately 
for  thos-e  now  retired  or  those  who  may 
retire  before  having  six  quarters  of  cov- 
erage after  December  31: 
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Plremrn.  policemen,  school  teachers, 
and  those  presently  covered  by  penHoa 
fund.s  in  New  Jersey  are.  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  expreaied  by  the  over- 

whelmiiuj   majority  of  them.   ex'*luded 
turn    tlii»    OiAiiOx^l    system.     Muot    of 


them  preferred  their  own  local  pension 
funds  Other  municipal  employees  may 
come  into  the  Federal  plan.  Local  offices 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  will  provide 
further  details. 

On  the  whole,  while  of  course  imper- 
fect, this  is  a  good  law.  and  takes  a  big 
for«-ard  step  in  providing  reasonable 
minimum  security  for  the  American 
people. 


Support  UMT  Bin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.E.CGATHINGS 

or  A1KA.VSA3 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

It.  GATHINGS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
for  Augtist  20.  1950: 

ScTPorr  UMT  Bill 

Mrmphli  Pc«t.  No.  1.  of  the  American 
Lei,ton  U  uklng  all  local  and  dvtc  clubs  to 
give  •ctiv«  support  to  effort*  on  behalf  of  a 
universal  mUltarv  training  program.  A  con- 
certed effort  la  being  made  by  veterans'  or- 
gmnlaations  to  h»y  such  a  pro-am  author- 
taad  by  the  Congrcn  at  thU  session.  Such 
a  program  Is  regarded  as  being  essential  to 
national  surviral.  is  wanted  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  should  be  activated  as  soon 
a.<i  th.;  Army  can  spare  the  men  and  time  to 
get  at  It. 

T^ie  nq>port  the  Legion  wants  from  local 
groups  and  individuals  is  that  of  favorable 
cxpmaton  by  them  to  Senators  McXellab 
and  Kmwavtim  and  Representative  Davis. 
The  Legion's  suggestion  Is  excellent,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  all  our  readers 
regardleas  at  where  they  live  in  the  mld- 
Bouth 

A  UMT  bill  tias  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Chairman  Ttdings  i  Democrat. 
Maryland),  a  war  veteran  with  a  very  gal- 
lant record,  who  told  the  Senate  the  grim 
truth  that  we  will  never  again  enjoy  the  time 
to  get  ready  for  war.  This  Congress  and  this 
country  cannot  ge»  ready  for  world  war  III. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  getting  ready. 
Tltu  simply  get  ready  as  best  you  can. 

Because  we  have  not  been  and  are  not  even 
now  ready  for  war  even  on  the  scale  of  that 
In  Korea.  American  elements  which  were 
committed  to  action  soon  after  the  Korean 
War  started  are  still  In  the  line — denied  be- 
cause of  lack  of  replacements  the  rest  periods 
they  should  have. 

We  hope  every  reader  will  tell  hU  or  her 
CongrcaMnan  that  they  must  start  building 
up  a  tmBMMlouB  pool  of  trained  manpower 
through  universal  military  training,  and  that 
It  must  be  undertaken  this  year  and  not 
next,   when  It  may   t>e  altogether  too  late. 


Tapping  of  Africa'i  Rich  Resources 


KXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MiNNi.v  r* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATI\T3 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr     MARSHALL      Mr    Speaker,   for 
ceuturied  the  deveiopa^ig  of  the  rich  re- 


sources In  Africa  have  been  delayed 
largely  because  of  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease. Under  Ihe  ECAs  technical  as- 
sistance program,  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  asii-st  in  solvint^  the  prob- 
lems of  health  by  the  control  of  disease- 
carr>'ine  Insects. 

With  the  control  of  disease  in  Africa. 
It  will  open  up  for  the  world  resources 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  raising  the 
standard  of  hvmg  of  millions  of  people 
in  the  world.  The  application  of  mod- 
em science  and  technoloKy  to  raising 
the  standard  of  life  of  all  mankind  to 
minimum  civilized  levels  and  hence  to 
the  achievement  of  victory  over  famine, 
malnutrition,  disease,  and  misery  will 
certainly  assist  the  world  in  the  direction 
of  peace. 

As  well  as  developing  the  social  and 
economic  life  in  Africa,  it  will  also  as- 
sist the  economic  life  of  many  cf  the 
more  developed  countries.  Many  of 
these  more  developed  countries  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  importation  of  many 
basic  minerals  and  raw  materials.  In 
some  cases  the  sources  of  these  minerals 
and  materials  are  becoming  exhausted. 
It  is  important  to  the  economy  of  these 
countries  that  new  resources  be  found 
and  developed  to  the  maximum  extent. 
It  is  important  that  we  call  on  our  Amer- 
ican scientists  to  examine  and  make 
reports  about  these  resources.  It  is  im- 
portant to  our  economy  and  national  de- 
fense that  we  obtain  information  con- 
cerning these  vast  resources  in  advance 
in  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  politically. 

By  the  direction  and  utilization  of  the 
products  in  assisting  the  economy  of  the 
African  continent,  we  can  materially  de- 
crease the  monetary  assistance  contrib- 
uted by  this  .country  ih  attempting  to 
assist  in  incrjasing  world  trade.  In 
making  a  survey  of  the  resources  of  Af- 
rica, it  would  seem  desirable  to  deter- 
mine particularly  the  possibility  of  the 
production  of  power,  and  since  many 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  development  and 
utilization  of  peat,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able to  give  attention  to  this  important 
resource.  It  appears  that  the  United 
Slates  could  supply  men  who  have  made 
a  study  of  these  problems  to  assist  in 
this  development.  By  rendering  this  as- 
sistance, it  would  not  only  establish 
friendly  relationships  with  the  people  of 
Africa  but  could  very  easily  prevent 
these  rich  resources  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  might  use  them 
to  our  disadvantage. 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $1,000,000  allo- 
cated to  promote  industrialization  of  340 
square  miles  of  Holland  now  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  peat  cutting.  This 
program  will  mechanize  this  industry, 
thus  makiiiK  it  possible  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources.  It  is  by  this 
type  of  assistance  that  the  United  States 
not  only  establishes  friendly  relation- 
ships but  also  is  able  to  build  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world  by  increasing  livini? 
standard:)  to  promole  the  ways  of  peace. 
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Refister  uti  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  CC.VNKTICTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^TVES 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRji.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  text  of  a  radio  broad- 
cast by  me  on  the  important  subject. 
Register  and  Vote. 

This  is  your  Congressm.Tn.  John  McGma. 
Ish-uld  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  ballot  box.  Voting  has  been 
termed  the  sacred  right  of  every  cltiztn. 
Voting  is  more  than  that;  It  Is  a  duty.  Vot- 
ing l£  one  of  the  majcr  foundation  stones  of 
our  democracy.  There  Is  more  to  votlr^ 
than  merely  going  to  the  polls  on  election 
day.  Many  people,  mlllloni  of  people,  do  not 
end  cannot  vote,  becaiise  they  do  not  regis- 
ter. It  Is  up  to  you  as  a  thinking  citizen  to 
get  your  name  on  the  reglstiaiicn  books,  and 
then  vote  next  November. 

When  you  were  In  school  as  a  youiigster 
you  stood  up  with  the  rest  ot  the  kids,  ar.d 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  cf  tl-e 
United  States  of  America.  I>on't  let  that 
kchooltlme  pledge  end  your  job  as  a  useful 
citizen.  That  pledge  was  to  impress  upon 
you  your  priceless  heritage  as  a  free  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Make  that  pledge 
come  true  by  exercising  your  franchise— by 
registering  and  then  voting  in  all  elections. 
It  Is  the  sad  truth  that  only  half  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  in  the  1948 
presidential  election  and  cast  their  baalot£. 
It  is  also  the  sad  truth  that  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  eligible  voters  voted  In  1248 
than  in  1806. 

We  have  greater  problems  today  than  ever 
before.  The  survival  of  a  free  world  Is  at 
stake.  It  Is  more  necessary  that  the  people 
exprers  their  will  today  than  ever  before  In 
history.  It  is  more  important  that  the  voice 
of  democracy  «peak  today  tiian  ever  l>cfore. 

It's  your  suienui  obligaUon  to  have  your 
■ay  in  the  solutions  to  this  and  all  other 
problems  of  government.  Americans  fought 
and  died  Just  a  few  years  ago  and  are  fighting 
again  today  to  preserve  that  heritage  of  free- 
dam,  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  many 
genera tions  ago. 

By  wise  decisions  at  home,  and  wise  choices 
at  the  ballot  box,  we  can  elect  those  wiio 
represent  all  the  voters  and  not  just  a  part 
of  the  voters.  We  can  preserve  our  freedom, 
and  create  a  peaceful  world,  and  a  prosperous 
AflMfica.  Government  Is  therefore  your 
fenstneM.  All  of  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment, national  and  local,  a^ect  you  person- 
ally, intimately,  and  directly.  They  aflect 
your  Jobs,  your  homes,  the  prices  you  pay, 
the  education  and  the  future  of  your  chll- 
drui. 

Inaction  settles  notiiing,  and  causes  trou- 
ble. Don't  let  George  do  it.  Make  yotir  ac- 
tion in  government  positive  and  effective. 

Register.  And  then  vote.  The  last  day 
you  can  register  In  Connecticut  is  Octot>er  21. 
And  If  you  are  not  registered  by  then,  you 
cannot  vote  in  November. 

The  dates  and  hours  for  recisterlng  In  the 
towns  In  the  Third  Cougresiioaal  District 
are  as  follows: 

Bethany  at  the  town  hall  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturdays;  September  23,  October  14.  and 
October  ii,  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Branford  at  the  town  hall,  September  22. 
from  5  p  m.  to  8  p  m  .  October  14  from  10 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  and  October  21,  from  10  a  m. 
to  8  p    m 

Cheshire  at  the  town  hall  on  the  following 
Saturdays.  Sepiemler  23,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12 


noon:  October  14  from  S  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.:  and 
October  21  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

East  Haven  at  the  town  liall  on  the  fol- 
k>wtng  Saturdays:  September  23  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.;  October  14  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.; 
and  Octot>er  31  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

GuUford  at  the  town  hall  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturtiays:  September  23  from  9  a.  m.  to 
12  noon;  October  14  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.; 
October  21  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Hamden  at  the  town  hall  on  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 14  and  October  21,  from  9  a.  m.  to  8 
p  m. 

Madison  at  the  town  hall  on  the  following 
Saturdays:  September  23  from  9  a.  m.,  to  12 
noon;  October  14  from  9  a  m.  to  6  p.  m.;  and 
October  21  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Meriden  at  the  city  hall  on  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 14  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p  m.:  Friday.  Oc- 
tober 20  from  2  p  m.  to  8  p  m.  and  Saturday, 
October  21.  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Miiford  at  the  town  hall  ca  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 28  from  6  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.;  featurday, 
October  14  frcm  9  a  m.  to  8  p  m.:  V.'edr.es- 
day.  October  18.  fro.m  1  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m  ;  and 
on  Saturday.  October  21.  from  9  a.  m.  to 

8  p  ra 

Nev,-  Haven  at  the  city  hall  on  Saturday. 
October  14  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p  m  :  and  M  m- 
day.  October  16  through  Ssiurday,  October 
21,  from  9  a   m.  to  8  p.  m. 

North  Branford  on  the  'olicwing  Satur- 
days, September  23  from  2  p.  m.  tc  5  p.  m..  at 
North  Eranl'jTd  town  hail:   October   14  frcm 

9  a  m.  to  6  p.  m.  at  Nortiiford  Comrr.uruty 
House:  and  October  21  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
ai  North  BranJord  town  h.-'.ll. 

North  Kaven  at  the  town  iiail  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing Saturdays:  September  23  Jrcyi  9  a.  m. 
to  6  p  m.;  October  14  from  &  a.  m.  to  6  p.  ni.; 
and  October  2i  from  9  a.  m   to  8  p  m. 

Orange  at  the  town  hall  en  Sattirday,  Sep- 
tember 23  from  1  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  Saturday, 
October  14  from  9  a.  m.  tc  6  p.  m  ar.d  Sattir- 
day. October  21,  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Walllngford  at  the  town  hail  on  Tuesday. 
Stptembtr  19  from  5  p.  m.  to  8  p.  ra.;  Satur- 
a:>y,  October  14  fr;  m  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m; 
Thursday,  October  19.  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
at  Yalesville  town  hail,  and  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 21  frcm  9  a.  m.  to  8  p,  m, 

Vv'est  Haven  at  the  town  hsU  on  Friday. 
September  i2  frcm  5  p  m.  to  8  p.  m.;  Saf-r- 
day,  October  14,  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.;  Sat- 
urday, October  21  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Woodbrldge  at  the  town  hail  c;i  Tuesday, 
September  19  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noca.  Sat- 
urday, October  14,  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.; 
Saturday.  October  21  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m'. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  register 
at  their  town  hall*  ar.y  weekday. 

Register  and  play  a  role  in  democracy's 
figlit  agauist  totalitarianism. 


The  Elevectb  Anrirersary  of  the  Nazi  At- 
tack on  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NTW  jE«SFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHTS 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the 
Nazi  attack  on  Poland,  beginning  World 
War  II  and  its  tragic  train  of  events. 

I  have  a  communication  from  an 
American  citizen  friend  of  Polish  ex- 
traction who  holds  that  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  en  this  day.  when  cur  boys 
are  d^-ing  in  Korea,  to  remmd  the  world 
Uiat  forces  of  aggression  and  impenal- 


1am  are   threatening  freedom  cren  as 
they  did  in  1939. 

My  correspondent  makes  the  following 
points: 

1.  Poland,  a  tn*  and  democratic  Republic, 
a  true  friend  of  the  I7nlted  StatM.  had  in 
1939  two  valid  pacta  of  nonaggreseion  with 
Germany  and  Soviet  Ruaala. 

2.  Poland  was  a  menaber  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  an  ally  of  France  end  Great 
Britain. 

8.  Without  provocaticm  and  without  warn- 
ing. Hitler's  Germany  attacked  Poland  on 
September  1.  1939.  In  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Scviet-ied  troops  of  Nonh  Kc»%a  attaclced 
South  Korea  on  Jtme  25.  1950. 

4.  Hitler  8  attack  on  Poland  was  made 
possible  by  Stalin,  who  on  Aurust  25,  1839, 
approved  the  Sovlet-Oerman  Treaty, 

5.  Acting  in  connivance  with  Hitler,  Stalin 
ordered  his  troops  to  Invade  Poland  en  Sep- 
tember 17,  I93&.  thus  preventing  Poland's 
armed  forces  from  ftirtlMr  resisting  tht  Nazi 
Invaders. 

6  In  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Moecow, 
Poland  was  divided  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Stalin's  Soviet  Russia. 

7  The  pattern  of  aggression  now  stretch- 
ing over  an  11 -year  period  has  thus  been  set, 
Nazi  Germany  ha.<?  been  liquidated:  the  other 
partner.  Sts'lns  Russia,  has  been  permitted 
to  acquire  Poland  and  12  other  mdependent 
nations,  including  China. 

8  Neither  duirlng  the  war.  nor  upon  its 
completion,  has  the  Polish  Nation  accepted 
defeat  and  enslavement.  The  Polish  Army 
fought  at  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
British,  and  Prer.ch  troops  all  through  the 
var,  and  the  p-illah  Nation  is  today  as  unan- 
imously opposed  to  the  Communist  rule  as  It 
was  opposed  to  the  Nazi  occupation. 

I  recall  so  well  that  when  I  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  in  the  fall  of  1947  I  warned  my 
countrymen  that  communism  was  on  the 
march,  bent  on  destroFing  our  way  of  life. 
I  contended  that  we  should  build  up  our 
military  defenses  and  halt  the  sending  of 
war  potentials  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
latedly, and  after  a  terrific  cost,  we  have 
becun  to  do  the5e  things. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  those  nations  as- 
sociatai  -jiiih  our  own  in  protecting  free- 
dom and  siriving  for  world  peace  will 
soon  be  able  to  end  the  present  conflict 
and.  by  continually  focusing  the  spot- 
light on  aggressors,  their  techniques  and 
nefarious  ends,  will  cause  the  entire 
world  to  see  that  peace  can  only  be  en- 
joyed when  men  are  truly  free.  The 
Pciish  people  are  long-suCermg,  but 
jusuce  must  be  their  reward. 


LefiilaH  'e   Record  of  Hon.  John  DavU 
Lzlgc,  of  CoBiiecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OF  CONireCTtCCT 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remaijcs.  I  include  a 
statement  by  the  former  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  Hon.  James  C.  Shannon, 
having  reference  to  our  coUeagtie  the 
gentleman  from  the  Fourth  District  [Mr. 
Lozct).  Republican  nominee  for  Gcv^r- 
nor   of   the   great   Constitution   State. 
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Governor  Shannon's  stftMMtt  hM  great 
credibility  due  to  his  extended  experi- 
ence as  counsel  for  labor,  he  beinc  an 
attomej  ol  much  ability  and  good  repu- 
uuon.  Sa  high  eraluatloo  of  Mr. 
LoMK  foUovs: 

I  woaiA  ttki  to  eoauMat  on  mib*  st*t^ 
■MUs  tlMd  iMve  bam  given  vidt  publictty 
in  tht  paat  VMk  or  ao.  by  e«rtatn  apoMamui 
tor  i*bor  potitlcal  metUm  orfaataMtoon. 
«b«t  tbej  clAim  lo  b«  tiM  recard  of 
Loaea.  Rc|wbU<«n  nominet  for  Oot« 
on  tte  taMts  o<  Ms  vowa  m  a  Member 
oCOoncma. 

1  do  not  tliink  that  I  need  to  dtKUM 
thaw  stttemesu  in  detail,  as  Owigraawnan 
LoMB  «lrM<}y  baa  dona  ao  (Ttim  Waahing- 
ton/  wteara  tM  la  datn«  bU  duty  as  a  Oon- 
graaHaaa  ami  haa  rtfuud  in  erery  4mmA 
ttat  statanmtt  latendad  to  support  xht  con- 
tafouon  tlttt  taa  la  not  a  trtaad  oC  tbe  vark- 
Inc  paopia. 

Tte  autcmenta  by  tba  labor  ipohMBMn  ara 
falaa.  aa  th«  record  prores.  Not  only  that. 
but  TTimiaanrta  of  Connecticut  cttiaans.  wbo 
ke«p  mformad  about  what  u  goinc  on  in 
know  tbat  tbe  atatamanta  ara 
th«y  are  iamiUar  with  Ur. 
IB  OoograH.  vfal^  comcldaa 
wttli  piufiaaaiia  Hipuhlkan  action  axul  vtib 
the  RapaMtaan  platform  in  remrniaBding 
and  ■nwuli,  legttlat^on  which  is  Sat  tb» 
beat  intaresu  of  all  oT  na. 

Tba  labor  apotaaien  iiaTe  endoraad  all  of 
tta  Onaocrattc  canrtwiatea.  and  presumably 
ara  dataraunad  to  attack  all  of  Uie  RepubU- 
can  candldataB.  alttooafh  it  la  quite  appar- 
ent that  they  apaak  oniy  for  th«rtnaalvea.  and 
iMva  no  peoBlaa  for  the  votaa  of  any  other 
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of  org acuad  labor  in  Coo- 
tiatcwnad  to  doing  their  ovn 
oo  pi^^tM***  aa  wnn  aa  on  other 
matter*.  Tbcy  vlll  do  so  in  thia  instance 
a«ain,  bccauae  Mr.  Loooc  tias  a  very  liberal 
and  sensible  record  on  labor  legislation, 
which  can  be  easily  proren. 

The  aaaa  tiring  apptlca  to  the  other  state- 
naeta  made  against  Mr.  Lo— .  that  he  voted 
against  aid  to  KOeaa.  and  that  be  vrted 
aodal  aamiKy.  Tbm  apofeanaen  who 
thaea  alalaiiaiila  aoralr  must  have 
better,  for  it  la  abaotutely  clear  that 
TOtad  for  aid  to  Korea,  not  once,  but 
twlee:  and  he  also  Toted  for  the  ampuaca- 
tlon  of  social  security,  not  <»ce.  but  twice. 
Thoaa  who  utter  the  mlaatatenients  I  have 
rafeirad  to  ara  dalag  a  ttlaaiii  ilea  to  all  of 
the  BCOiban  of  alia  tad  labor  groups. 
There  ia  no  JoatlflntVm  for  a  campaign  of 
taera-facad  ttntmtha.  and  I  am  sure  that 
labor  union  members  themselves  wlU  ba 
qu!ck  to  reaent  It. 

It  is  particularly  Ironlcai  for  Mr.  Looca  to 
ba  thus  attacke<l  by  lat>or  mouthpiece*  f«- 
the  Oemocratic  candidatee.  because  Dot  only 
la  hli  laimr  record  as  frood  as  any  candidate 
BOW  ■ecttug  election,  but  he  himself  is  now 
and  for  many  years  h*M  been  s  bona  ftda 
mranber  ef  the  Anartcnn  Pederattoo  tjt  Laixir 
Unloo. 


"Hte  MacArthur  Episode 


BCTEK8ION  OP  REJIARKS 

oe 

HON  R03ERT  HALE 

tS  THE  HOC    E  Oi-   Kx  ^KEbfc.STATTVW 
Wednesdav.  AuvuU  30.  19S0 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reaarka  in  the  Racoao.  I 
tBctade  the  foUowlng  radio  address  de- 
Mewed  by  me  over  SuUoo  WCSH 

Good  avaning.  ladles  and  Rentlemen.  I 
ahall  u-lk  to  you  this  cvcx^x^(  sbout  tlia  epi- 


sode of  Xh»  MacArthur  maassKe.  because  I 
consider  It  extremely  laapertant  and  reveal- 
ing. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  these.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  aaaambled  In  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  had  on  August  17  cabled 
ttielr  |7«attncB  to  General  MacArthur.  to- 
ftether.  I  assume,  with  a  complimentary  ex- 
pression of  confidence  In  hU  leadership.  Tha 
general  replied  to  this  message  with  a  cable. 
tn  which  tta  thought  lit  to  give  the  Veterans 
of  Pordgn  Wars  a  statement  of  the  stra- 
tegic and  political  considerations  applicable 
to  the  defense  of  Pormoea.  The  entire  cable 
occupies  approximately  two  columns  In  the 
New  York  Ttmes.  In  It.  the  general  states 
that  he  believes  It  In  the  public  Interest 
to  state  his  riews  about  the  relationship  cf 
Formosa  to  oiu-  strategic  potential  tn  tha 
Pactnc. 

He  explains  carefully  the  changes  WTou<?ht 
by  the  last  war.  Before  the  war.  our  west- 
ern strategic  frontier  lay  on  the  littoral 
line  of  the  Americas,  with  an  exposed 
island  salient  extending  out  through  Ha- 
waii. Midway,  and  Guam  to  the  Philippines. 
Now  our  strategic  frontier  embraces  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Ocean,  which  the  General  says 
has  become  a  vast  moat  to  protect  us  as 
long  as  are  hold  It.  'If  we  hold  this  line." 
the  general  says,  "we  may  have  peace:  lose 
It.  and  war  Is  Inevitable.  The  geographic 
location  of  Formosa  Is  such  that  In  the 
hand  of  a  power  unfriendly  to  the  United 
Btates.  It  constitutes  an  enemy  salient  In 
the  very  center  of  this  defensive  perimeter. 
100  to  180  anllaa  eloaar  to  the  adjacent 
friendly  segraenta — Okinawa  and  the  Philip- 
pines— ih^n  any  point  In  continental  Asia." 
In  the  lumda  of  a  hostile  power.  Formosa 
could,  ha  says,  "checkmate  defensive  or 
counter-offenslva  operations  by  friendly 
farces  based  on  Okinawa  and  the  Philip- 
pines." 

The  last  four  paragraphs  of  this  message 
are  so  significant  and  are  expressed  with 
such  force  and  dignity  that  I  (eel  compelled 
to  quote  them  in  full. 

"Nothing  could  b«  more  fallacious  than 
the  threadbare  argument  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate appaaaament  and  defeatism  in  the 
Pacific  that  if  we  defend  Formosa  we  alien- 
ate continental  Asia. 

"Those  wbo  speak  thus  do  not  understand 
the  Orient.  They  do  not  grant  thst  It  Is  the 
pattern  of  the  oriental  psychology  to  re- 
spect and  follow  aggressive,  resolute,  and 
dynamic  leadership— to  quickly  turn  on  a 
li  adailhtr  characterized  by  timidity  or  vacil- 
lation—and  they  underestimate  the  oriental 
mentality.  Nothing  In  the  last  5  years  has 
so  Inspired  the  Far  Bast  as  the  American 
determination  to  preserve  the  bulwarks  of 
our  Pacific  Ocean  strategic  position  from 
future  encroachment,  for  few  of  its  people 
fall  scctirately  to  appraise  the  safeguard 
such  determination  brings  to  their  free  In- 
stitutions. 

"To  pursue  any  other  course  would  be  to 
turn  over  the  Irults  of  our  Pacific  victory  to 
a  pQtentiai  enemy  It  would  shift  any  fu- 
ture battle  area  5,000  miles  eastward  to  the 
eoaata  of  the  American  continents,  our  own 
home  coast;  it  would  completely  expose  our 
friends  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  our 
friends  In  Indonesia,  our  friends  tn  Japan, 
and  other  areas,  to  the  lustful  thrtists  of 
ttioea  who  stand  for  slavery  against  liberty, 
for  atheism  as  against  Ood. 

"The  dedalon  of  Prealdent  Truman  on  June 
37  lighted  iBtoflaaaa  a  lamp  of  hope  through- 
out Asia  that  was  burning  dimly  toward  ex- 
tinction. It  marked  for  the  Far  East  tha 
focal  and  ttirnlug  point  in  this  area's  strug- 
f Ifl  for  freedom.  It  swept  aside  in  one  great 
monumental  stroke  all  of  the  hyprocrtsy  snd 
the  sophistry  which  has  confusrd  and  de- 
luded BO  many  people  distant  from  the  actual 
seeita." 

Pieaaa  nota  that  this  message  contains  no 
criticism  by  General  MacArthur  of  his  mili- 
tary superiors,   and  impUcs   none.    On   tha 


contrary,  the  closing  paragraph  accords  tha 
highest  praise  to  the  statesmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  when  on  June  27  the  President 
"ordered  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet 
to  prevent  any  attack  upon  Formosa." 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  what  considera- 
tlotu  induced  In  General  MacArthur  the  be- 
lief that  It  was  In  the  public  Interest  for 
for  htm  to  state  the  strategic  considerations 
In  the  detail  '.-hlch  he  did.  Whether  his 
petlence  had  been  tried  beyond  endurance  by 
having  military  considerations  overruled  in 
the  State  Department  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
possible  of  course  to  take  the  position  that  a 
naval  or  military  man  should  n?ver  give  any 
public  expression  of  his  Ideas  about  the  na- 
tional welfare  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  on  this  point  a  year  or  so  ago 
whea  Admiral  Denfeld  gave  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces. 
However,  this  may  be.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
erpress  my  own  opinion  that  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  military  considerations 
applicable  to  the  defense  of  Formosa  Is  very 
much  in  the  public  Interest. 

No  statement  could  be  more  dignified  and 
from  my  point  of  view  no  statement  could 
possibly  be  truer  than  General  MacArthurs. 
This  Is  the  first  authoritative  military  state- 
ment that  the  American  people  have  had  on 
the  whole  Formosa  question.  Secretary 
Johnson  said  In  recent  testimony  before  a 
House  Committee  that  last  winter's  decision 
not  to  defend  Formosa  was  not  a  military 
decision  but  that  it  was  taken  in  the  top 
echelons,  which  means  of  course  by  President 
Truman   and   Secretary   Acheson. 

In  ordering  General  MacArthur  to  retract 
the  statement  President  Truman  exerctaad 
what  I  presume  are  his  undisputed  rights  aa 
Commander  In  Chief.  However,  the  practical 
ttt*ct  of  what  the  President  has  done  seems 
to  be  most  unfortunate.  Last  winter  when 
the  discussion  first  arose  about  the  wisdom 
of  holding  Formosa  the  President  never 
stated  the  arguments  either  for  or  against 
our  aiding  the  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa. 
On  January  5.  he  simply  said  that  we  would 
not  provide  military  aid  or  advice,  and  Secre- 
tary Acheson  said  that  the  decision  had  to  do 
"with  the  fundamental  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  and  with  maintaining  In  the 
world  the  belief  that  when  the  United  States 
takes  a  position  It  sticks  to  that  position  and 
does  not  change  It  by  reason  of  transitory  ex- 
pediency or  advantage." 

The  difficulty  with  the  President's  recent 
message  la  that  It  throws  new  doubt  on 
what  we  actually  are  going  to  do  about  For- 
mosa. We  fought  the  war  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritorial InteCTlty  of  China.  Had  we  been  will- 
ing to  allow  Japan  to  conquer  China,  there 
never  would  have  been  an  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  started  at  Yalta  to  reverse  this 
policy  of  preserving  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  China,  and  Inaugurated  the  pol- 
icy of  allowing  China  to  l>e  dismembered. 

In  January  1950  President  Truman  said  In 
effect.  If  the  Chinese  Communists  can  cap- 
tun*  Formosa  that  is  okay  with  us.  Then 
in  his  statement  to  the  Nation  in  June  Pres- 
ident Truman  said:  "I  have  ordered  the 
United  States  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  Formosa,  and  I  have  requested  the 
Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to  cease  all 
air  and  sea  operations  against  the  mainland." 

Now  what  I  want  to  know,  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  know,  what  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  must  want  to  know,  and  what  I  am  sure 
Stalin  and  the  Politburo  want  to  know  Is 
whether  the  United  States  U  going  to  save 
Formosa  or  save  the  face  of  Mr.  Acheson  and 
the  lefttot  bloc  In  the  State  Department. .  If 
we  are  going  to  seve  Mr.  Acbeson's  face, 
then  I  entertain  the  most  genuine  apprehen- 
sion as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  save  tlie 
United  States.  Because  from  the  moment 
that  we  reversed  our  policy  of  aggreaslraly 
preacrvlng  the  integrity  of  China.  Secretary 
Ache-on  has  been  uniformly  and  egregioualy 
wrong.  As  a  result  of  this  uncertainty  every- 
body la  confused,  not  the  least  Mr.  Stalin, 
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whom  in  this  particular  we  ought  not  to  be 
confusing  1  do  not  see  how  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  ills  Ooyemnient  can  reach  any  con- 
clusion other  than  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  vacillating  hopelessly 
In  a  situation  which  It  either  does  not  com- 
prehend at  all  or  comprehends  only  Inter- 
mittently 

Furthermore,  the  President's  new  altitude 
leads  me  to  wonder  whether  the  pro-Ccm- 
munlst  grcup  In  the  State  Departmer.t  U  n-t 
back  In  the  saddle  If  It  is,  then  t.he  Chi- 
nese Communist  Government  is  golr^  to  be 
recognized.  Its  delegates  are  going  to  tie  seat- 
ed In  the  Security  Council,  and  all  hope  for 
using  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
mentality for  enforcing  world  peace  is  gone. 

This  Is  a  deplorable  siiuailou  and  only  one 
man  can  clean  it  up  That  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Will  he  clarify  the 
fltuaMon  or  will  he  coinfound  it  even  further 
if  indeed  greater  confusion  be  possible? 


The  Fifty-first  Natioaal  Encampmeot  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OP  ROJARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FIJtNSTLVAWl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATn'TS 

Friday,  Septemher  1,  1950 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flfty- 
first  national  encampment  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreica  Wars  have  tjeen  held  ac 
Chicago.  111.,  from  Au;:ust  27  to  Strpt*^m- 
ber  1.  1950.  The  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention have  all  seen  service  en  foreign 
soil  In  the  defense  of  our  country. 
They  are  truly  representative  Amencan 
citizens,  and  they  adopted  at  that  con- 
vention two  resolutions  which  I  feel  rep- 
resent the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
Amencan  citizens  today. 

The  first  resolution,  condemning  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  wa.s  pas.'^ed  by  a  vote 
cf  3.495  to  5.  and  the  resolution  deplor- 
t-  ing  and  condemning  the  present  policies 
of  our  Department  of  State  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  3.4S7  to  3.  Those  resolu- 
tions follow: 

Du'AaTMEKT  or  DvrTNsx 

Whereas  the  prefer.*  evp.  •«  m  the  early 
weeks  of  the  K  t"?:.  c  :•.-;:■. .-n  c'.esr'y  re- 
vealed that  our  IVp?r:ment  of  Defense  was 
completely  unpre^>ared  to  enforce  our  foreign 
policy:  a'-.d 

Wbcreas  huncireds  and  hundreds  of  poorly 
equipped  and  madfKqu;.te!y  tniined  American 
boys  were  required  tc  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice ak*alnst  a  savaee  and  well-armed  foe 
In  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains  of 
Korea:  and 

Whereas  the  Ccnertss  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  deiense  since 
the  close  cf  World  War  11  with  the  l>elief 
baaed  on  repeated  assurance  from  responsible 
oMdals  of  the  Department  of  Deiense  that 
OUT  Nation  wcuid  thereby  have  a  balanced 
and  adequate  defense  force  to  support  our 
nartonal  policy  and  to  t>e  ready  to  cjpe  with 
•ay  a^MTfency  short  of  total  war:  and 

■Whereas  the  first  test  of  armed  strength 
which  c^>mc  m  K>>rea  rtvealed  that  In  spite 
of  repeated  assurances  by  responsitiie  oAciaia 
of  the  Department  cf  Defense  and  the  boast 
that  If  we  were  attacked  at  4  we  would  stnks 
back  at  5.  we  did  net  have  adequate  armed 
forces  to  stop  and  hurl  back  the  Communist 
forces  of  North  Korea;  New.  therefore,  be  It 

/Je.vj.'ifa  by  t>.e  f-fi^-'^.'^t  e^.czrr.pment  cf 
the  Veteram  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the  United 


State$  in  convention  aasembUd  in  Chie^go. 
III..  AufMst  27  to  Septewiber  1,  l»SO,  That  tha 
encampment  go  on  record  as  condemning 
thcaa  disastrous  and  c&pridoua  prooedurea 
of  the  Department  of  Defenae  which  have 
brought  our  Nation's  defenses  to  their 
present  shameful  and  inadequate  condition 
in  the  face  cf  the  present  threat  of  Com- 
munist world-wide  aggresslcn  and  cail  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seek  cut 
and  appoint  new  and  competent  leadership 
tn  the  Department  of  Defense. 

DrPAKTMrjfT  or  St.*t« 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  our  State 
Department  has  failed  to  attain  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  II  fctight  and  won  to  secure  permaiient 
peace:  and 

Whereas  the  great  majority  ol  the  em- 
ployees cf  the  Dep&riment  of  State  are  hon- 
est, patriotic,  and  hard  working,  it  seems, 
however,  for  seme  time  past,  the  Department 
has  been  Infiltrated  with  some  perse  ns  whose 
leaning  appears  to  be  wholly  t<jtalit&rlan.  or 
who  iAck  necessary  abiUty  and  goc-d  old- 
fjLEhicned  American  common  sense;  and 

Whereas  In  1939  Stailn  had  behind  the  iron 
curtain  180.000.000  persons  and  now  by  rea- 
son of  the  vascilla'i.nsi:  ai:d  appeasing  pclicy 
pursued  by  thf  Department  of  State,  there 
are  3OC.0O0O0O  persons  t)ack  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain, and  unless  a  hrm  and  determined  pclicy 
Is  adopted  by  the  State  Department  many 
millicus  mere  will  be  brought  under  Com- 
munist dcminatlcn:  and 

Whereas  !*.  appears  that  cur  Intelligence 
cperatlon  In  the  Department  of  State  today 
has  been  weak  and  Ineffective:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolred  t>y  the  rt'fy-<»jf  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Veteran-t  ct  Fort-gn  War»  of 
the  United  State!.  That  we  deplore  the 
present  policy  of  our  Depart  meet  cf  State 
which  Is  endangering  the  very  e  listen ce 
cf   cur   beloved   cc-r.'ry;    and   be    It    further 

Resolved,  That  those  persons  tn  the  em- 
ployment of  our  State  EK'partrner.t  whose 
misfeasance  ai.d  ncnteaiance  has  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  diplomatic  relatior.*  be  im- 
mediately discharged  from  Government 
eervice  and  be  It  ftirther  resolved  that  our 
l^reiga  intelligence  be  stressed  so  that  we 
may  be  second  to  none  in  the  wcrld  in  that 
field:  and  be  it  further 

Resclieti.  That  these  persons  In  our  State 
Department  whose  Icvalty  to  American  Ideals 
13  questicnabie  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed from  the  service  ar:d  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  petitioned 
to  seek  out  and  appoint  new  patriotic  and 
able  persoris  in  the  Department  of  State; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  l>e 
transmited  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  tc  the  presiding  cfSci&ls  cf  the 
f3-u  H>-U£es  cf  Congress,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary Ckl  State. 


A  Defea<UBt  WU  Weo't  Defead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  caiJrcaNiA 

Ct  "raz  EKX7SK  OF  REPHESENTAIIVIS 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  are  aroused  and 
angered  at  what  appears  to  be  collusion 
between  the  Housing  Expediter  and  cer- 
tain labor  organizations  in  the  matter 


of  deoontiT>l  of  rents  in  the  cfty  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Based  tipon  the  facts  In  my  possession. 
I  ask  a  con^ressiODal  investigation  of  the 
Housing  Expediter's  conduct  in  this  case, 
and  if  the  facts  are  borne  out.  I  demand 
his  removal  from  office  upcm  the  grouiKis 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  retard  or  stop 
the  legal  decontrol  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  as  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  August  30.  at 
a  special  court  of  appeals  session  to  hear 
aiguments  to  restrain  the  Housing  Ex- 
pediter from  doing  what  this  Cksngress 
has  directed  him  to  do.  tbe  Housing  Ex- 
pediter's attorney  refused  to  defend  him- 
self. Instead,  he  in  effect  sided  with  a 
CIO  attorney  against  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  position  the  city  has 
taken  in  the  matter  of  local  rent 
decontrol. 

Earlier  in  the  week  a  United  States 
district  court  judge  threw  out  the  case 
brought  by  the  unions  seeking  to  restrain 
the  Expediter  from  decontrolling  Los 
Angeles.  The  city's  charges  that  the 
court  did  not  have  jurisdiction  azul  that 
the  case  was  brought  prematurely  be- 
fore the  Expediter  had  acted  on  the  city's 
resolution,  was  sustained  by  the  ruling. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  published 
notice  of  public  hearing  10  days  before 
the  hearing  was  held  July  28  in  City 
Hall.  The  council  adc^ted  the  neces- 
sary resolution  after  bearing,  as  Con- 
gress prescribed,  by  a  10  to  4  vote.  One 
councilman  was  absent.  The  resolution, 
under  the  city  charter.  i»x>perly  certified, 
was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Hotising  Ex- 
pediter who  received  it  here  in  Wash- 
ington August  2.  Thus  the  city  fully 
complied  with  the  lav.  Then  followed 
an  unexplained  delay  of  10  days.  Dur- 
ing tins  time  the  Expediter  made  no  pub- 
he  statement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. He  <hd  nothing  althotigh  the  reso- 
lution was  in  his  possession  all  of  that 
time. 

Then  for  some  unknown  reason  on 
August  14  Mr.  Woods  appeared  unm- 
Viied  before  the  City  Council  of  Los  An- 
geles. He  urged  the  council  to  recon- 
sider its  decontrol  action  and  instead  give 
the  property  owners  a  15  percent  rent 
hike,  but  keep  controls  on  imtil  Decem- 
ber 31.  This  is  known  as  the  Chicago 
formula.  The  council  voted  10  to  5 
against  such  a  proposaL  One  cotincil- 
man  asked  Woods: 

Who  Invited  you  here?     We  didn't.     We're 

ctirlcus  to  know. 

Woods  evaded  the  question.  The 
mayor  issued  a  statement  that  he  had 
not  asked  Woods  to  come  to  Los  Angeles. 
I  wotild  like  to  know  who  did  invite  him. 

New,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  affidavits 
!n  connection  with  the  case  heard  In 
district  court  to  prove  that  the  Housing 
Expediter's  Offlce  supplied  the  tinions 
with  the  names  of  the  tenants  whose 
names  appear  as  part  of  the  cotirt  action 
to  restram  Woods  from  issuing  the  de- 
control OTder. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  affidavit 
of  one  Louis  L.  Drouet  which  was  filed 
ATjgust  28  in  connection  with  the  case 
heard  here  in  district  court: 

On  the  night  of  August  24,  19.50,  I  attended 
a  meetl.-ig  he!d  at  5164  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  at  which  Mr.  Leon 
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or  the  A  T. 

ctf  L.  CtorlDi'  UmUm  Tm.  staMd  UMt  th«  day 
ttMit  TSftke  Wood*  VM  in  town  b*  bad  dlsner 
witbi  htiB  arm  be  bad  tspokmn  is  tb«  ooun- 
cU  ciuunbm  and  Hebe  Wood*  uw  ej*  to 
•!•  with  kUn  and  vould  progrun  vttb  blm. 
Ifr.  CBnOB  aid  Uiat  tbctr  detaylag  tactic* 
and  laJmrneOtBrnm  bar*  only  started,  that  if 
tbta  Judf*  tUtad  to  laaiM  ^  rcctnlnln«  order 
tb*y  «er«  |Q<nc  to  ftW  a  writ  of  aup«c«ld«o, 
and  that  ««s  a  tMautr.  It  would  really 
delay  U  for  a  long  time,  and  these  delara 
war*  always  sannc  tb*  tenants  Btoaey  and 
that  tb*y  would  keep  this  tblac  gotaff  and 
vm  Mil  the  tfilaya  powible  in  the  law.  At 
laaat  they  may  be'able  to  deUy  It  until  the 
recall  went  throo^  and  unti:  a  State-wide 
eUnion  was  beUL  and  by  all  means  to  vote 
for  Jimmy  Booaerelt  and  Htlen  C&hacan 
ZX:ccLas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cleliberat«  attempt 
by  Xhf  Houstnc  Expediter  to  bypass  the 
rent  lairs  Approred  by  thi.-?  Congress  is 
svAcirnt  evklence  to  demand  his  re- 
moral  from  office. 

Woods  admitted  to  the  council  that 
Its  procedure  wms  le«al  and  in  order.  He 
nid  he  would  return  to  Washington  and 
Imaiediately  issue  the  decontrol  order. 
Bt  alao  hinted  that  he  knew  an  injunc- 
tion was  in  process.  I  ask.  why  did  he 
go  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant,  to  fur- 
thet  prove  collusion  between  the  Ex- 
pediter and  union  oflBcdals.  that  when 
the  Expediter  appeared  before  the  city 
council  on  August  14  he  stated  for  th? 
first  time  publicly,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  he  would  decontrol  Los 
Angeles  rents  upon  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  first  public  acknowl- 
edlgment  that  the  councils  resolution 
was  m  order.  It  is  not  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  basis  of  the  complaint  for 
the  Injunction  was  predicated  upon 
Woods"  threatened  intention  of  decon- 
trolling rents  m  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  complaint,  according  to  court  rec- 
ord* a-as  executed  August  10.  4  days  prior 
to  the  time  that  Woods  made  his  first 
pMbLc  statement  concermny  decontrol 
cf  Lo6  Angeles  rents. 

To  show  further  collusion.  Mr  Drouet 
also  stated  that  he  attended  another 
meeting  Augtist  10  at  2200  West  Seventh 
Street.  Los  Angles.  Calif.,  at  which  Mr. 
Maxwell  HBktt  was  in  charge.  Mr. 
Miller  stated  at  thia  meeting  that  the 
hall  a'as  donated  free  The  hall  is 
known  as  Parber's  Park  View  Manor. 
Mr.  Parlier  was  investigated.  Mr  Drouet 
elated,  and  found  that  he  advertised 
daily  in  the  Daily  Peoples  World,  a  Com- 
munist-controlled paper,  which  for  the 
past  year  had  been  sponsoring  and  lead- 
ins  the  fight  to  keep  control  on  real 
property. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Drouet's 
statement: 

Mr.  Maxwell  MUlcr  Informed  the  gathering 
and  stated  be  wanted  no  money  from  the 
people  preeent.  that  they  had  •10.000  to  re- 
call CouncUaaea  Bd  DsTenport  and  Don 
Allen,  but  be  needs  lou  of  affldavlta  of  many 
hardahlp  eaece  to  present  In  Waahinctoo, 
D  C.  He  stated  TIgbe  Woods  waa  ewieil 
twice  with  a  summons,  onoe  la  Waahtafton. 
D  C  and  once  in  Um  Angeles.  That  Wooda 
had  to  be  aenred  in  iiU  pUce  of  realdence. 
That  ihey  Invited  Tlghe  Woods  to  Los 
Angeles:  tiiat  th«;^y  bad  ICX)  attorneys  to  help 


all  tenants  with  eviction  notices,  that  the 
A  P  of  L.  and  CIO  «tu>rneys  mould  help 
them  also  back  In  Washington:  that  the 
purpose  of  luis  fight  In  Los  Angeles  was  of 
major  Importance  because  If  controls  were 
removed  In  Loe  Angeles  the  rest  of  the  lar^e 
cities  wotiM  follow  suit  and  a  precedent 
would  be  established — that  as  a  result  of 
having  placed  Tlgbe  Woods  under  the  re- 
straining order  which  had  been  served  on 
him  they  were  delaving  the  rent  Increase* 
and  saving  the  tenants  S3.000.000  per  month: 
that  this  method  of  delay  would  enable  them 
to  also  circulate  a  referendum  petition  so 
they  could  force  an  election  In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  Introduced  Leo  Goodman, 
CIO  man  sent  here  by  Walter  Reuther  to  aid 
In  the  fight  to  continue  rent  controls.  He 
spoke  of  the  good  Congressman  and  the  bad 
and  urged  all  present  to  vote  for  Heltm 
Gahacan  Dot;cLAS  for  United  Stales  8en.<»tor 
and  for  Jimmy  Roosevelt  for  governor. 
After  the  meeting  I  stated  to  Maxwell  Miller 
that  he  was  using  Communist-front  tactics 
to  delay  the  decontrol  of  rents  and  get 
crowds  out  on  the  pretense  of  belrg  friends 
of  the  tenants  but  In  reality  he  was  cam- 
paigning for  Jimmy  Roosevelt  and  Hriiw 
G*HAOAir  DoticLAS.  the  answer  from  Mr. 
Maxwell  Miller  being  Jiut  a  sneer. 

Woods  general  counsel.  Mr.  Duprec. 
stated  in  a  sworn  deposition  that  he  knew 
of  the  injunction  action  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  that  it  was  filed.  Woods 
appeared  before  the  city  council  at  10 
a.  m.,  August  14.  Pacific  daylight  saving 
time.  That  would  be  1  p.  m  .  Washing- 
ton time.  In  other  words,  when  Woods 
appeared  before  the  city  council,  he  did 
so  m  bad  faith;  because  both  he  and 
his  attorney  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
complaint  which  had  t>een  siiiined  on 
August  10.  They  were  deliberately 
stalling  and  interfering  with  the  law  they 
swore  to  uphold. 

When  union  attorneys  met  in  the 
judge's  chambers  here  in  Washington 
August  14  about  4:30  p.  m..  the  Ex- 
pediter's attorney  was  on  hand — as  de- 
fendant— to  expedite  service  of  notice 
upon  himself. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attorney 
for  the  Expediter  did  not  object  to  the 
motion  for  the  restraining  order,  did  not 
and  has  not  up  to  this  moment  filed  one 
feingle  paper  or  offered  one  objection  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Uiuled 
States.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  charged  with  administering  the  rent 
la\\s  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

Hence  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  memor>'  or  knowledge,  an  adminis- 
trator of  a  Federal  aeency  as  defendant 
in  a  law  suit  restraining  him  from  carry- 
ing out  his  duties,  deliberately  refusing 
to  defend  the  laws  which  this  Congress 
in  its  Wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  pass. 
Moreover,  con.spirtajr,  according  to  the 
evidence,  to  delay  the  whole  lawful  de- 
control of  rents  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Such  malfeasance  of  office  warrants 
more  than  a  casual  scolding.  This 
frivolous  handhng  of  a  congressional 
mandate,  which  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve border.s  on  collusion  between  the 
Expediter  and  others,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
mand  an  Investigation  by  this  Congress. 
If  such  investlKatlon  bears  out  the  facts 
as  I  know  them,  I  demand  his  removal 
from  office. 


Adiress  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Adami  Countj',  Pa  , 
Sesqiiicentcncial  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:IARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  riARTiiN 

or   PEX.NSiLV.^NlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
crowning  of  the  Adams  County  sesqui- 
c?ntennial  qucon  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  on 
August  30.  1950. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  sincerely  and  deeply  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege, of  participating  In  these  notable  exer- 
cises. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  Join  the  fine  citizens 
of  Adams  County  In  this  sesqulcentennlal 
celebration. 

Anniversaries  such  as  this  are  Important 
milestones  In  the  progress  and  development 
of  our  Slate  and  Nation. 

It  is  appropriate  on  such  occasions  to  re- 
view the  accomplishments  of  the  pa£t  and 
to  plan  for  greater  achievement  in  the  future. 

In  the  pages  of  history  may  be  found  the 
real  meaning  of  Americanism.  The  struggle 
and  sacrifice  which  have  built  American 
greatness  point  the  way  to  patriotic  duty  and 
the  course  by  which  we  may  contribute  to 
the  greater  glory  of  our  flag  and  our  Republic. 

It  Is  always  an  Inspiration  to  return  to 
Gettysburg.  Here  American  valor  reached 
Its  highest  peak  In  the  fiery  crucible  of  war. 
Here  Is  the  shrine  of  the  Union,  sacred  to 
every  American  whose  heart  Is  Imbued  with 
love  of  country  and   devotion  to  Its  Ideals. 

Today  our  Nation  stands  again  at  the  cross- 
roads of  history.  "We  are  facing  >  crisis  Just 
as  grave  as  that  decisive  moment  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  rebellion  when  the  fate 
of  the  Union  hung  In  the  balance  here  at 
Gettysburg. 

Tcday  we  are  united,  fighting  to  preserve 
for  our  land  and  for  the  world  th.it  concept 
of  freedom  which  we  hold  to  be  God's  great- 
est gift  to  mankind. 

The  enemy  we  fight  has  long  plotted  and 
planned  for  our  destruction.  His  treachtroua 
aggreaalon  In  Korea  is  but  the  opening  gtin 
In  a  campaign  to  dominate  and  enslave  the 
world. 

American  patriotism  Is  the  only  power  In 
the  world  that  can  save  the  free  nations  froas 
being  crushed  under  a  cruel  and  ruthlesa 
dlitatorshlp  which  denies  Ood  and  would  rob 
humanity  of  all  freedom. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  we  are  facing 
a  war   for  survival. 

The  critical  situation  l>efore  us  calls  for 
total  and  complete  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
cltlren.  every  man  and  woman  who  can  help 
build  the  strength  and  power  of  our  fighting 
force*  and  our  home  front. 

To  advance  our  country's  cnuae  we  must 
put  aside  all  selfishness,  all  thought  of  gam- 
ing advantage  through  the  war.  all  demands 
for  higher  proflu  or  higher  wages. 

It  would  be  dangerous  folly  to  under- 
estimate the  sl«e  of  the  Job  that  we  wUl  b« 
called  upon  to  do.  It  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  think  that  we  cin  nave  buil- 
neaa  as  usual  and  pleasure  as  usuai. 
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We  must  realize  that  the  years  ahead  will 
call  upon  us  for  sacrifice — and  we  must  be 
prepared  in  t.'ie  patriotic  sp-.'lt  cf  the  Na- 
tion's heroes  who  rest  eternally  on  the  Get- 
tysburg battlefield. 

As  a  soldier  I  have  Jtiven  a  ereat  deal  of 
tbought  to  national  defense  and  I  am  con- 
Tlnoed  that  we  should  have  a  system  of 
universal  mllltarv  service.  That  Ls  the  only 
way  we  can  provide  trained  manpower  ready 
for  action. 

Under  the  American  rvftem  every  able- 
bodied  man  should  be  wUllnz  to  bear  arms 
in  otir  Nations  defense.  That  Is  a  funda- 
mental obligation  of  c:;lzenahlp  in  a  free 
country. 

There  should  be  harmonious  and  effective 
cooperation  between  lat>or.  agriculture,  and 
Industry,  combinlr.e  their  full  productive  ca- 
pacity for  the  war  eflon. 

We  must  determine  to  bear  the  cost  cf 
war.  as  fsr  as  poeelble.  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Otherwise  our  indh  Idual  freedom  may 
be  lost  imder  a  crxishlne  burden  of  debt  and 
inflation  even  after  we   win  the  war. 

Aa  I  cald  before,  higher  wa^es  and  in- 
CTMsed  pro&ts  should  be  forgotten  when  the 
future  of  our  country   la  at  stake. 

And  finally  we  should  ail  wcrk  for  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  awEikening,  mobilizing 
all  the  righi-ihlnking.  church-going  peo- 
ple of  every  faith  Into  battalions  cf  right- 
eouaneas  for  Ood  and  coimtry. 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  we  fight  only  that   men  shall  be  free. 

We  seek  no  conquest  or  tcmtorial  gains. 

Our  objective  is  peace  and  freedom  to  il- 
luminate the  whole  world  with  the  eternal 
Ught  of  Geitysbtirg's  Peace  Memorial. 


Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arkooa 


EXTENSION  OP  RDiARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Krw  MEXICO 
IN  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTTD  STATES 

Friday,  September  1   'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >.  1'jSO 

Mr.  CHA\'EZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Out  To  Repair  Fences.  "  wniien 
by  E>ons  Fleeson  m  todays  Washington 
Evenine  Star,  with  reference  to  our  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  H.AYDETfl.  I  have  always  l>een  a 
devoted  follover  of  Deris  Fleeson.  I  did 
not  know  why;  but  since  she  wrote  this 
article  with  reference  to  Uie  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  know  why. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinled  m  tiie  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 
Oct    To    Rxtaxm    Vvtcts, — Fatdfn.    SrN^rrs 

*XiCNnuL  IfAMacn."  AnMrrs  Ua\i.\c  Fu- 

MAXT  Taot-Birs 

(By  Doris  Fleecon) 

Senators  who  h.^d  watched  five  of  their 
eoUeafues  bite  the  dust  In  the  primaries 
WAltaad  It  waa  a  hard  jrear  for  lncumt>ents. 
but  they  really  panicked  this  week. 

Senator  Cau.  Hatden.  Democrat,  of  Arl- 
aona.  apokviaed  for  net  being  able  to  stand 
by  on  various  problems,  but  said  rather  diffi- 
dently that  be  was  having  primary  troubles 
and  would  have  to  go  heme  Senators  cv  :> 
cede  that  Its  a  free  country  and  anybody 
can  run  for  oOc*  who  wants  to.  But  their 
story  Is  that  If  it  can  happen  tc  C<ixi.  it  c^ui 
happen  to  anycne. 


Senator  Ratcen  Is  genuinely  unique.  He 
Is  a  Senator  loved  for  hia  personal  quaUtlea 
uh)  has  by  hard  work  attained  great  power 
and  Influence,  but  be  has  a  real  pasaicn  for 
anonymity.  OnJy  insiders  knew  how  efTec- 
tive  he  Is  in  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

CCVESAL    ICANACn 

As  chairman  cf  Rules.  Senates-  Hatdtn  Is 

In  a  sense  the  Senate  s  cenera.;  manager,  with 
po-*er  ever  the  ccnduct  cf  its  business  and 
I'.j  physical  property.  He  parcels  cut  the 
cfflce?.  for  example.  Including  th^se  prized 
cubbyholes  m  the  Capitol,  so  conveuieiit  to 
the  Senate  ficor.  sc  inaccessible  tc  the  impor- 
tunate constituent. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  with 
that  power  can  be  popular,  but  Senator  Hat- 
hzn.  by  reason  of  his  consideration  and  un- 
stliLshi:ess.  IS.     .\  nc tabic  example: 

When  the  RepufcUcans  expected  to  take 
ever  the  Government  in  1948.  the  then  Rules 
chairman.  Senator  Brooks  of  lUicois,  spent 
ttO  COC  ^xing  up  a  handsome  hideaway  in  the 
center  of  the  Capitol,  complete  nith  recrea- 
ticr..il  facilities  When  the  Republicans  and 
S  natcr  Brooks  were  defeated.  Senator  Hat- 
din  fell  heir  to  it. 

He  promptly  put  in  a  call  to  Senator  Lucaj. 
of  EUnois.  "I  have  a  present  for  you.'  he 
said.  '"It's  the  best  cfSce  in  the  Capitol. 
You're  majority  le&dcr.  a.td  beside;-  it's  poetic 
Justice."  The  delighted  Senator  Lcfcas 
promptly  held  open  house  amid  his  splendors 
and  told  the  tale 

■QfOWKTO  PCK   WOKS 

But  It  Is  as  ranking  Democrat  on  At>pro- 
prlatlcns.  the  most  powerful  commifee  of 
all.  that  Senator  Hatden  toes  the  dsjy-ln- 
day-out  work  for  wh^ch  he  is  renowned. 
Chairman  McKellar.  for  reasons  of  age  and 
health,  can  do  little,  and  Senator  Hatcem  Is 
the  steersman.  Apprcpnaticrts  is  also  the 
committee  which  contains  the  n.o^T  ram- 
pant Republican  m'.noritv — Wherf.t  Beidces, 
FTrxcTJsov,  et  al  — attemptine  to  sway  events 
through  the  power  o!  the  purse.  It  is  as  defi- 
nitely net  a  place  for  softies,  which  both 
parties  bear  In  mind  wtea  assigning  mem- 
bers to  It. 

Senator  Hatden  s  major  tritimph  this  year 
was  to  produce  an  Interior  Depr^rtraent  ap- 
propriation bill  with  which  Secretary  Chap- 
man not  only  found  no  fault  but  added :  "If 
I  cant  do  a  pood  .ob  next  year  with  that  bill. 
I  m  plain  Incompetent  "  Tbe  bill  gave  In- 
terior— the  moet  important  Department  cf 
all  to  Arirona — what  It  ajked.  free  of  the 
hampering  restrictions  with  which  It  .has 
often  had  to  contend.  Even  public  pcwcr 
pn?'ects  were  spr^red. 

The  defensive  excuse  of  one  Republican: 
"Carl  always  get5  his  stuff  on  the  floor,  any- 
wav,  and  I'm  tired  of  hEhting  him   " 

Senator  Hatden  Is  net  a  New  Dealer:  in 
fact,  he  is  definitely  right  ci  center  end  the 
southerners  count  him  a  c;vii-righ_s  ailv. 
Nobody  ever  seems  to  be  angry  at  him, 
though. 


Coaunofluts  in  GoTenunect  Emplojiceiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

Cr    M-«NX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.fTES 

Friday,  Septernber  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) ,  1950 

Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd  an  edi- 
torial en;:t>d  "The  Red  Herring  Gets 
E.g^cr  by  tiie  Day,"  published  in  the 


Hartford    Conn.)  Courant  of  Augxist  30, 
1950. 

There  being  no  ob.lection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 
The  Red  Heeeixo  Gets  Etoces  rr  the  Dat 

A.-nong  the  public  staiemen^s  that  he  now 
wishes  he  had  never  made,  "red  herring"  will 
proi;ably  haunt  Mr.  Truman  tr.e  i^iigesi. 
The  latest  to  be  added  tc  tiie  ;.i;  cf  leif- 
confessed  cr  convicted  Conunurusts  is  AIwvjt- 
ney  Lee  Pressman.  Mr.  PresEmin  now  ac- 
knowledges that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Co.-nmunist  P^rty  while  he  wij  an  em^iCyee 
cf  the  New  Deal.  He  also  names  as  fellow 
members  John  Abt.  formerly  a  lawyer  in  the 
Ag.ic'oltural  Administration;  Nathan  Witt, 
aa  oSdal  cf  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  Charles  Kramer,  an  employee  of 
tb?   Department    of   A?ricuiti:re. 

Mr.  Pressman,  a  lawyer  who  represented 
severiU  Federal  agencies  and  who  later  became 
genera',  counstl  of  the  CIO.  admits  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  in  1&35.  He 
quit  tte  CIO  wiien  that  organiraticn  cpi>Ci>ed 
the  Progressive  candidacy  of  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace for  the  Presidency.  And.  iite  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, he  too  has  now  liroken  with  the  Progres- 
sives because  cf  the  Korean  aggression 

Thtis.  with  each  passing  d^y  it  becomei 
clearer  that  the  charges  of  Communist  In- 
filtration of  the  New  Deal  had  basis  in  fact. 
To  ciitniss  the  whole  thing  now  as  a  red  her- 
ring would  be  an  afTrent  to  millions  of  patri- 
otic Americans  who  are  appalled  by  these 
revelations.  How  many  mere  Ccmmunlsis  in 
Gcvernment  there  were,  and  how  many  are 
stUl  there,  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Those  who  are  most  valuable  to  the  party  are 
never  registered  or  referred  to  by  name  It 
is  a  skulking,  bcie-jn-the-corner  tind  cf  busi- 
ness at  best,  and  the  conspirators  are  hard  to 
p/in  down. 

And  these  were  tactics  that  paid  off.  A 
single  Hiss  at  Yalta  was  worth  more  to  the 
Kremlin  than  a  membership  increase  of 
t.'ioiisands.  To  have  key  men  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  with  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Beard,  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  have  given  the  Kresxlin  the  feel- 
ing of  holding  four  aces  in  its  dealings  with 
this  country. 

To  these  misgxiided  subversives  working  in 
the  higher  echelons  cf  Government  must 
also  be  added  the  motley  crew  of  traitors  whd 
are  gradually  being  rounded  up  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  o^  Investigation.  Nine  have  been 
netted  in  recent  weeks  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  more  In  his  red-herring  charges, 
Mr.  Truman  was  Just  as  wrong  as  he  was  in 
calling  the  f.irn  of  deflation.  He  was  as 
wrong  as  he  was  In  seeing  "best  prospects 
for  peace"  Just  prior  to  the  Korean  outbreak. 
In  fact  Mr.  Truman  has  been  so  consistently 
wTcng.  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Innate  Cur- 
ability of  the  country  that  \;t  axe  still  func- 
tioning. 


The  Grange  Program  for  Defeast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDARO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  1  (l^gislativ-e  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccfd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Grange  Presents  an 
Action  Program  for  Defense."  written  by 


l; 
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n 


Albert  S.  Goo.  OMStcr  of  the  NaUonal 
Orange,  for  th«  editorial  page  of  the 
September  1950  issue  of  the  National 
Grarvve  MoDthly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  iht  Rscokd. 
as  follows; 
Tus  GaAM&x  Pusnrra  4M   Actiom   PacxMuuti 

(By  Aibcrt  S  Gom) 

This  defense  program  embodies  the  baile 
phUoaoiiliy  of  tbe  Natlon&l  Orans*  u  wt 
rortli  tn  tb»  three  Orange  fuldepoau.  wblcii 
are  equally  aoond  In  war  or  peace 

1  All  prpapTlty  spring  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth:  or  anything  which  retard* 
tbe  production  of  wealth  U  unsound 

3  The  compensation  of  each  should  be 
baaed  on  «hat  be  contributes  to  the  general 
vcUare. 

t.  The  prime  purpose  of  government  Is  to 
protect  Its  clttxens  from  agfraaton — both 
physical  and  economic 

Make  o  mistake — we  are  at  war.  The 
Korean  front  U  but  one  phase  of  a  con- 
flict that  has  been  In  the  making  for  over  100 
y«>ars.  Communism,  with  its  atheism  and 
cruel  materialism,  has  constantly  maintained 
liist  It  could  not  Ut*  in  the  same  world 
with  capttattSBD,  democracy,  and  Chrlstlan- 
Itj.  tlMrt  OBe  or  the  other  had  to  surviv(>; 
and  that  Its  destlaj  lay  In  proaaotlng  revo- 
lution so  that  comimmlBm  might  rule  the 
world. 

Through  all  the  ups  and  d?wns  from  the 
day  of  Karl  Marx  to  the  present  moment, 
destruction  and  world  conquest  have  been 
the  goal  toward  which  every  move  baa  been 
directed.  Lirlng  underground  most  of  Its 
life,  it  has  constantly  relied  tipon  Intrigue. 
TtolsTirr  and  destruction  to  gain  its  ends. 
World  revolution  has  been  Its  constant  aim, 
openly  preached.  The  only  question  has 
been  when. 

The  tragic  agreement  at  Yalta,  followed 
by  ii.t«nsUled  subversive  Inflltratlon  on  Rus- 
sia's part,  and  by  a  coddling  policy  on  ours, 
has  brought  about  a  gteat  change  In  five 
short  years.  Then  we  were  the  most  power- 
ful and  Influential  nation  on  earth,  leading 
tbe  way  to  what  the  world  believed  would  be 
lasting  peace.  Today  Russia  Is  holding  the 
world  In  fear  of  war.  She  has  swept  over 
nearly  half  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  through 
ber  policies  of  infiltration  has  so  weakened 
mtich  of  the  uncontrolled  area  as  to  make 
It  an  easy  potential  victim  of  armed  force. 

As  with  aU  aggressors,  her  purpose  has 
been  to  go  Just  as  far  as  poesible  without 
committing  any  single  act  serious  enough 
to  arouse  nations  to  war.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Orsece.  wberc  our  aid  caused  her  to 
withdraw,  bar  aggrcaskHi  has  been  largely 
confined  to  subversive  activities  and  cap- 
turing control  of  governments  through  revo- 
lution. Statements  accredited  to  respon- 
alble  officials  in  WasJilngton  that  Formosa 
and  Korea  would  not  be  defended  because 
they  were  not  necessary  to  our  defense  plans, 
probably  prompted  the  Korean  attack.  Here 
for  the  first  time  was  an  attack  by  a  ccm- 
munisttc  government  upon  a  free  nation 

Suddenly  it  haa  become  unmistakably  clear 
tlutt  If  nations  are  to  be  permitted  to  live  in 
freedom.  Russia's  course  of  world  aggression 
must  be  stopped.  We  do  not  know  what  her 
next  step  will  be.  U  she  wins  In  Korea,  it 
may  tM  the  first  of  many  more  such  sttacJu 
throughout  the  world  If  she  sees  she  is 
about  to  loae.  she  may  laimcb  other  attacks 
to  divide  our  efloru.  She  may  be  testing  out 
to  see  If  the  time  hat  come  to  tackle  the 
world,  now  weakened  by  subversive  Infiltra- 
ttOB.  In  any  event  the  dayi  tor  hoping  that 
wocld  paace  will  prevail  without  ine  backing 
of  armed  might  are  over  Ws  must  be  pre- 
pared  for  tlie  wuist   ahils  working  harder 


thnn  before  to  keep  peace.  The  peace  of  the 
%.<.-'d  depends  on  America's  strength — both 
nit".tary  and  economic  suength. 

The  biggest  mistake  we  can  make  Is  to 
fall  to  recognise  that  this  is  a  world  war  in 
every  sense.  Even  If  the  shooting  should  be 
conSned  to  Korea,  th<*  struggle  will  go  on. 
both  on  the  Ideological  and  the  economic 
fronts.  Witness  what  communism  has  done 
to  the  church  and  the  Christian  leaders  of 
Europe.  Witness  her  flouting  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  and  acreemenu.  Wltne.sa  fne  hor- 
rors of  the  police  state,  the  slavery  and  bru- 
t^.iry  going  on  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Witness  Russia's  blocking  all  the  United  Na- 
tlotis'  peace  proposals,  and  her  building  what 
la  fsrobabty  the  most  powerful  military  ma- 
chine In  history.  Make  no  mistake:  we  are 
at  war  on  the  military  front,  the  economic 
front,  and  the  spiritual  front,  and  we  must  be 
fully  prepared  on  all  three. 

1.  We  must  rebuild  our  jxiwer  to  resist  ag- 
gression. We  must  prepare  to  meet  force 
with  even  greater  force,  working  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations.  We  must  arm 
ourselves  and  help  our  allies.  Our  military 
technicians  are  unsurpassed  and  Congress 
should  see  that  ample  funds  are  available  to 
make  full  tose  of  their  knowledge  and  skill 
to  assure  the  best  possible  protection  for  our 
men  snd  our  Nation. 

2  We  need  a  sound  tax  system  designed  to 
m?et  the  expense  of  government  and  war  ac- 
tivities as  we  go.  as  far  as  practicable.  We 
ha^e  already  expanded  our  credit  to  a  dan- 
gerous position.  This  will  require  heavier 
taxes  and  all  should  pay  their  share,  mean- 
ing personal  sacrlllce  and  tightened  living 
standards  for  all.  We  must  take  all  p^oflt(^er- 
Ing  out  of  war. 

3.  All  unnecessary  Government  expendi- 
tures should  be  promptly  curtailed.  We  need 
a  real  austerity  program  in  Gtivernmeni  em- 
ployment and  in  the  expansion  of  social 
services. 

4.  Critical  materials  should  be  allocated. 
Tills  should  be  carried  out  on  a  voluntary 
basis  as  far  as  possible  in  coop»eration  with 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  but 
if  voluntary  allocations  fall,  compulsory  allo- 
cations should  be  used. 

5  One  of  our  gravest  dangers  lies  In  the 
field  of  Inflation.  This  must  be  attacked  at 
Its  source  by  keeping  the  supply  of  goods  and 
money  in  pro{>er  relation.  We  may  expect 
Increased  purchasing  power  because  of  more 
Jobs,  complrcated  by  fewer  goods  to  purchase, 
because  of  larger  diversion  to  war  purposes. 
Surplus  purcha&ing  power  should  be  drained 
off  by  {A)  Increased  taxes,  (b)  curtailed 
credit  for  consumer  goods,  and  (c)  a  cam- 
paign for  individual  purchase  of  Government 
bonds.  Defense  production  should  fce  stepped 
up  through  more  generous  credit  for  produc- 
tion purposes,  with  purchase  or  price  guar- 
anties, where  necessary. 

6  Rationing  should  be  used  if  consumer 
goods  become  scarce,  to  assure  that  each  gets 
an  equitable  share.  Rationing  should  not 
be  employed  unless  voluntary  efforts  fail. 
Campaigns  against  hoarding  are  our  best  as- 
surance against   rationing. 

7.  If  profiteering  occurs,  price  controls 
may  be  necessary.  General  price  controls 
should  not  be  attempted  without  rationing 
unless  limited  to  cases  of  distinct  profiteer- 
ing. Without  rationing,  price  ceilings  serve 
to  increase  the  purchasing  pressure  on  short 
supplies,  frequently  curtail  production,  and 
inevitably  lead  to  evasion.  If  price  controls 
are  adopted,  prices  must  be  set  at  levels 
which  «ill  encourage  ample  production. 

8  If  price  controls  are  adopted  as  an  antl- 
Influionary  device,  control  should  go 
bt.-alght  across  the  board  including  wages, 
and  proflu  so  that  all  may  be  treated  alike. 
We  should  not  attempt  rationing  or  price 
control  unless  we  mean  business  s:cd  intend 
to  enforce  the  law. 


The  first  five  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
snd  ample  authority  glv\.n  to  bring  the  other 
atefts  into  play  as  needed. 

Our  future  policy  should  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  Itself.  It  Is  recognlred  that 
In  time  of  emergency.  It  Is  often  necessary 
to  give  the  President  power  to  act  promptly 
In  matters  which  will  not  wait  on  the  slow 
proces&es  of  congressional  deliberation.  This 
should  not  mean  the  abdication  of  lu  con- 
stitutional authority  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
still  our  policy-  and  law-making  body,  direct- 
ly representing  the  people,  and  should  con- 
stantly keep  control  to  make  sure  that  its 
will  Is  carried  out.  Where  special  powers 
are  given  to  the  President  to  act  In  order  to 
avoid  delay.  Congress  can  and  should  main- 
tain its  Constitutional  responsibility  In  two 
uays.  First,  every  special  transfer  of  power 
f  hould  be  Individually  revokable  by  the  Con- 
gress by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  each  House. 
Second,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  work  In  the  closest  of  harmony  on  all 
things.  Such  close  cooperation  could  be 
materially  advanced  by  providing  a  bipar- 
tisan liaison  committee  chost-n  without  re- 
gard to  seniority  for  frequent  contact  with 
the  President.  Such  a  committee  could  t)e 
of  Inest'mable  help  to  the  President  with  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders 
when  so  many  grave  decisions  have  to  be 
made. 

Similarly,  all  matters  Involving  our  inter- 
national relations  should  l>e  worked  out  In 
the  closest  cooperation  with  the  Congress  In 
order  that  no  commitments  may  be  made 
which  might  run  counter  to  the  thinking  of 
these  representatives  of  the  people.  Let  xis 
not  abandon  our  belief  in  Democracy  either 
ui.der  stress  of  war  or  In  the  formulation  of 
peace  policies.  Let  us  rather  strengthen  It 
and  develop  practical  ways  of  making  full  use 
of  It  so  that  we  can  combine  the  guidance  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
quick  decisiveness  of  the  Executive  on  de- 
tailed operations  so  frequently  necessary. 

Finally,  we  are  enjoying  the  highest  living 
standards  and  the  greatest  prosperity  of  any 
nation  In  history.  This  Is  primarily  due  to 
the  basic  Christian  philosophy  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  and  of  Integrity  and  fair 
dealings  with  our  fellow  men.  Here  Is  the 
crux  of  the  age-old  struggle.  It  not  only  Im- 
poses on  us  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
all  that  we  believe  In  but  also  of  making 
sure  that  we  are  living  up  to  the  truest  con- 
cepts of  our  beliefs. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  time  has  come 
to  tackle  the  problem  ahead  with  all  our 
strength.  The  more  we  accomplish  through 
voluntary  democratic  eflorts.  the  fewer  con- 
trols we  will  need.  There  is  much  for 
Granges  to  do.  In  the  uncertain  days  ahead 
there  will  be  more,  both  In  the  field  of  Indi- 
vidual effort  and  concerted  action.  Our 
twlce-a-month  meetings  provide  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  service.  Let  us  keep 
strong  and  fully  prepared  to  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities  which  are  ours. 
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irantoceanic    lelevisi3n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  1  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 


entitled  "Our  Next  PronOer— Trans- 
oceanic TV."  written  by  David  Sar- 
ncff.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  and  brigadier 
general.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Active  Reserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.ECOBD, 
as  follows: 

OiTa    NrxT    FsoNTira — TsspfsoccAinc    TV 
(By  David  Samoff) 

Television  proml.ses  today  to  open  up  new 
horizons  far  beyond  anything  yet  seen  in 
this  new  and  growing  means  of  commimlca- 
ilon. 

It  Is  within  the  range  of  poaalbUity  now 
thai  events  across  the  seas  will  one  aay  be 
visible  at  the  moment  they  happen  to  anyone 
within  reach  of  a  television  set. 

We  already  know  the  scientific  princi- 
ples for  Unkins:  the  hemispheres  by  televi- 
sion When  they  are  worked  out  and  be- 
come a  practical  reality,  we  shall  be  able  to 
see.  as  well  as  hear,  arjund  the  world. 

This  development  wiii  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  advances  that  science 
has  ever  offered  mankind. 

It  will  m:;ke  it  possible,  for  example,  frr 
the  violent  reality  of  distant  battlefields  to 
be  experienced  by  pe<iple  on  the  home  front. 
Transoceanic  TV.  toe,  will  make  such  hap- 
penings as  International  meetings,  sports 
svents.  and  human  everyday  living  In  dis- 
tant placefi  almost  a  first-hand  experience  to 
audiences  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  prospect  promises  more  for  real  un- 
derstanding among  all  people.s,  for  making 
human  brotherhood  a  reality,  than  perhaps 
anything  since  the  Invention  of  the  printing 
press 

Aviation  la  hailed  today  as  one  of  the  most 
.  effective  means  of  unifying  the  wcrld. 
Thousands  of  people  f!y  to  and  from  Europe 
every  week  In  luxurlctis  comfort  across  an 
ocean  that  It  used  to  trike  days  and  weeks  to 
cross  The  distance  between  the  world's 
continents  has  come  to  be  measured,  not  In 
the  thousands  of  miles,  but  In  the  lew  fleet- 
ing hours  It  takes  to  cover  the  distance. 

Yet,  great  as  Its  contrlbuiicn  is.  aviation 
still  caters  to  a  minor  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  television,  Just  a  few  years  old.  Is 
already  a  mass  means  of  communication. 
Over  e. 000.000  television  receivers  have  a 
place  In  .American  homes  tod..y.  Within 
2  or  3  years,  maybe  over  20.000.000  sets  will 
be  In  use,  with  a  potential  audience  of  80- 
000,000.  The  growth  of  the  television  Indus- 
try exceeds  the  strides  rr.ade  by  any  other 
new  Industry  in  a  comparable  period  of  tlm?. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  seen  a 
more  Intensive  development  of  radio  thsn 
any  other  country.  But  even  allowing  f'^r 
other  nations  trailing  us  in  television,  as  In 
radio,  the  potentialities  of  the  new  means 
cf  communication  on  an  International  scale 
excite  the  imagination. 

TV    CAN    SXLL    DEMOCRACY    OVESSXAS 

Think,  for  instance,  of  the  way  television. 
extended  across  the  seas,  could  sell  democ- 
racy abroad.  In  theory,  democracy  begs  for 
the  ear.  In  action.  It  challenges  the  eye.  To 
be  believed,  the  American  way  of  life  must  be 
seen  as  well  as  heard.  Radio  can  speak  abcut 
the  problems  democracy  tiickles.  Television 
can  show  the  answers. 

This  means  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
follow  up  the  great  work  already  l>eing  done 
by  the  Voice  of  America  in  its  broadcasts 
overseas  Tliat  service  can  be  expanded  to 
become  the  voice  and  vision  of  America. 

Senator  Kasl  E.  MiNirr,  in  fact,  recently 
urged  congressional  action  lor  a  vision  of 
America  project.  He  proposed  that  we  help 
establish  a  television  network  In  e  number  of 
countries  In  Europe  f  nd  Asia.  The  project, 
be  said,  would  not  require  the  use  of  individ- 


ual TV  receiving  sets  but  would  call  for  com- 
munity receivers  like  those  now  available  and 
in  tise  here. 

A  special  advantage  of  such  a  television 
network  system  would  be  that  it  could  not  be 
easily  Jammed  from  remote  areas  as  radio 
broadcasts  are  today  by  Soviet  stations. 

Tbe  range  of  television  signals  is  at  pres- 
ent limited.  Therefore  a  special  aystem 
would  l>e  required  for  sending  television  pro- 
grams across  the  seas.  Several  methods  for 
meeting  this  problem  already  are  known. 
One  is  to  equip  transoceanic  planes  with 
microwave  radio-relay  apparatus  which  cotUd 
operate  automatically.  This  wculd  pass  the 
television  signal  along  from  one  plane  to 
another  until  It  reached  Its  destination. 
This  system  might  be  called  a   ■radio  airlift." 

Another  method  would  be  to  provide  a 
coaxial  cable  across  the  ocean.  Such  radlo- 
ttr  lifts  or  coaxial  cables  could  carry  not  only 
television  programs  but  many  ordinary  tele- 
phone conversations,  "ultrafax"  or  high- 
speed telegraph  communications,  and  similar 
services.  All  these  could  be  transmitted 
simultaneously. 

While  such  services  are  not  yet  In  existence, 
I  have  nc  doubt  about  their  ultimate  prac- 
ticability 

International  television  thus  is  no  Idle 
dream.  It  is  nearer  than  manv  realize.  When 
Nrtlon-wlde  radio  broadcasting  began,  it 
was  only  5  years  beiore  listeners  overseas 
were  picking  up  the  broadcasts.  Before  long, 
reeular  International  broadcasts  had  become 
an  established  fact.  We  may  expect  that  in- 
ternational television  will  follow  much  the 
same  pattern  of  progress. 

The  reward  for  such  jjroeress  will  be  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  plven  us  for  cre- 
ating close  ties  of  understanding  among  tbe 
peoples  of  the  world  and  for  helping  to  pre- 
serve peace 


Franco's  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  ORTCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20> ,  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  radio  broadcast  delivered 
by  Glen  Stadler  over  radio  st^ation 
KERG.  Eugene,  Oreg.,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 2,  1949. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SiS  follows: 

This  evening  I'm  going  to  talk  about  one 
Of  my 'pet  International  peeves.  Well,  ac- 
tually, it's  much  more  than  that.  It  s  some- 
thing to  which  I'm  unalterably  opposed: 
Totalitarian  dictatorship.  In  this  specific 
case,  the  totalitarian  dictatorship  of  Gen- 
eral Franco,  of  Madrid. 

However,  keeping  In  mind  the  state  of  our 
bipolarized  world  of  power,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  point  out  some  political  realities  in- 
volving Franco  and  Tito. 

I  have  been  rather  intimately  acquainted 
with  Franco's  Spain,  having  lived  there  in 
1943  and  1944  as  CBS  correspondent.  I've 
seen  his  spoils  system  of  his  Fascist  party 
eating  up  the  economic  body  of  Spain.  I've 
seen  many,  many  Sp>auiards  backing  at  the 
dry.  lifeless  earth,  trying  to  eke  out  a  bare 
subsistence.  I've  seen  fr.mllies — 5  years 
alitr  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wa.'  there — huddled 


In   sbeU-ravaged   shacks,   living   In   squalor 
and  fear. 

I  didn't  Uke  what  I  saw.  I  didn't  like  tbe 
paradox  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 
I  didn't  like  the  liatmted  looks  on  the  faces 
of  those  whose  lives  were  caught  lu  tbe  ecbo 
of  secret  police  boots. 

I  share  this  following  opinion  of  Spain: 
"Franco  Spain  remains  a  Faac^st  dictatorship, 
densnng  the  kiaslc  civil  rights.  In  Spain, 
there  is  no  real  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion, 
of  the  press,  of  politics.  Franco  was  put 
Into  power  by  Dictators  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  maintains  his  aUeglance  to  the  Faaclst- 
type  state. ' 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Acheson.  spoken  last  May.  That, 
then,  is  our  Government's  official  attitude 
toward  Franco.  Yet,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  Or,  should  I  say  Inaction? 
For.  despite  tmr  harsh  words  of  denunciation, 
we  haven't  done  anything  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  are  serious  in  the  matter. 

Our  ideological  battle  cry  during  tbe  war 
was  "down  with  Fascist  dictatorships."  We 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler,  but  their  progeny  remains,  as  a  sym- 
bol for  them,  as  a  black  mark  for  us. 

Why  do  we  tolerate  Franco,  even  though 
he  is  on  the  United  Nations  blacklist?  There 
are  several  reasons,  but  the  prUnary  one  is 
that  Spain  would  be  a  good  ally  in  the  event 
of  conflict  with  Russia.  ^Hun  is  very  stra- 
tegically located. 

It  is  separated  from  tbe  remainder  of 
Europe  by  high,  rugged  mountains,  which, 
presumably,  would  stop  the  Bed  army,  should 
Moscow  decide  to  take  over  Europe.  Spain 
then,  would  be  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
recapture  of  Europe  from  the  Russisns. 

Presumably,  Francos  2.000.000-man  army 
could  l>e  equipped  and  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal— at  a  price.  Franco  Is  noted  for  his 
ability  to  exact  a  poimd  of  fiesh.  We'd  have 
to  pay  for  his  assistance. 

When  the  question  of  conflict  with  Russia 
arises,  and  tiie  issue  of  Spain  comes  up.  an- 
other factor  arises.  That  factor  is — Tito. 
Why.  in  this  stage  of  the  cold  war.  should  we 
be  backing  Tito,  who  operates  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  quite  similar  to  Franco's — and 
appear  to  be  opposing  Franco? 

That,  I  think.  Is  a  hard  one  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  answer — without  cringing.  I 
don't  tiilnk  you'd  hear  the  word  "expediency" 
used  by  any  of  our  diplomats,  although  they 
probably  would  point  out  that  Tito  is  active- 
ly engaged  In  undermining  Russian  commu- 
nism and  therefore  Is  more  valuable  to  our 
cause.  Franco,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  en- 
gaged in  an  active  rcle. 

Now,  without  involving  moraUtles.  tills 
question  must  arise.  If  Tito  has  a  totalitar- 
ian dictatorship,  and  Franco  has  a  totalitar- 
ian dicta tor&liip,  and  ve  are  opposed  to  that 
freedomJess  form  of  government,  why  do  we 
not  accord  each  the  same  treatment? 

If  we  Ye  going  to  loan  Tito  money  and  send 
him  factories,  why,  then,  shculd  we  not  do 
the  same  for  Franco?  Why  shouldn't  we 
loan  Franco  the  millions  he  wants,  and  ad- 
mit blm  Into  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  wai^h^tii 
plan,  and  tbe  United  Nations?  Yugoslavia 
not  only  Is  a  UN  member.  It's  on  the  Security 
Council. 

None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
without  the  words  "cold  war"  being  used  or 
implied.  Actually,  then,  our  foreign  policy 
is  based  on:  Preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  national  security,  and  on  cur  fear 
of  Russia  increasing  her  national  security. 
Our  policy  includes  expediencies — going 
along  with  international  blackguards  if  they 
serve  our  purpose.  That  may  be  necessary 
to  survive  in  this  atomic  era.  Right  now  I'm 
not  arguing  the  merlt^  of  expedience.  I  am, 
however,  eaying  that  cur  foreign  policy 
should  be  made  consistent.  We  shouldn't 
luoJi  at  eomelain^  b.acii  and  cell  u  »iiice. 
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A»  far  as  Franco  U  concerned,  thrre  mipht 
be  an  "ouf  for  us.  The  western  powers 
coutd  recogntse  an  exile  regime  of  Spaniard* 
who  would  be  pledged  to  a  United  Nations 
sujjerTised  election  Franco  could  be  forced 
out.  If  we  really  wanted  to  do  It.  And  I  dont 
think  we  would  have  to  fear  that  Spain  would 
go  OomraunUt.  The  people  are  Just  too  In- 
(llTlduaJUtic — too  proud.  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect and  aJTectlon  for  the  SpanUh  people. 
I.  for  one.  would  have  no  fear  for  the  out- 
«onne  at  a  contest  l)etween  democracy  and 
communum  In  a  free,  Franco-leas  Spain, 
There's  no  doubt  that  democracy  would  win. 
Only  then — as  Ray  Swing  said  the  other 
night — could  we  be  rid  of  our  national  shame 
(or  tolerating  Franco. 


HcB.  Frank  B.  Keefe,  of  Wisconsia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

cr  MASSACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  September  1.  19S0 
Mr  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  IS  a  source  of  ^reat  regret  that  our 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Fr.\nk  B. 
Keefe.  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

During  his  12  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  House  of  Repre.sentatives  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  his 
State  and  to  the  Nation. 

For  much  of  that  time  I  have  worked 
.shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, which  carried  such  a  tremen- 
dous and  such  a  detailed  burden  during 
the  war  and  postwar  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  appropriations  for  the  Labor 
and  Federal  Security  Departments  and 
as  a  mt-mber  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  deficiency  appropnatiorw  for 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  he  proved  himself  not 
only  one  of  the  most  hard-working  and 
most  effective  members  of  the.  commit- 
tee but  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  my  lime. 

He  will  be  i^reatly  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  coworkers  here. 

I  know  we  all  join  in  the  hope  that 
his  health,  recently  impaired,  may  be 
fully  restored  in  the  near  future. 


General  Maai  and  the  Presentation  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Plaque 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^.IARKS 

<  t 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

Of    )^    rr  !I    '   ^E^;:  IN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'Z3 
Friday.  September  1,  19H0 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
22d  of  August  of  this  year  the  Marme 
Corps  Reserve  Offtcers"  Association, 
through  lUs  distinguished  national  presi- 
dent. Gen  M»  Ivin  J.  Maas.  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  a 
Marine  Corps  plaque,  being  the  symbol 
of  that  distinguished  fighting  organ- 
ization. 

General  Maas'  words  were  well  chosen 
and  were  short.  Like  all  good  marines, 
he  was  conci.se  and  quick  to  get  to  the 
point.  So  falling  and  so  representative 
of  the  worlds  greatest  fighting  organ- 
ization was  his  presentation,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Archives  of  the  Nation  should 
contain  his  statement. 

General  Maas  served  in  two  world  wars 
with  great  distinction.  Like  all  marines 
in  time  of  war.  Colonel  Maas  was  at  the 
front  with  his  buddies.  He  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  18 
years,  and  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  illustrious 
Carl  Vinson,  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
General  Maas  is  a  real  American  and 
a  member  of  a  grand  and  glorious 
fighting  organization  whose  heroism  is 
reflected  in  every  page  of  American 
progress  and  of  history. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  a  copy 
of  General  Maas"  statement  to  our  com- 
mittee on  August  22.  1950: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association,  which 
Is  a  guild  nf  Reserve  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  We  are  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Improving  our  professional  value  to  na- 
tional defense.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  la 
the  creation  of  Congress  and  more  particu- 
larly of  one  of  the  predecessors  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  members  of  our  association  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Congress  and  this  committee 
for  their  Insistent  and  understanding  spon- 
sorship of  the  Reserve. 

This  committee  of  Congress  ha.^  never 
failed  to  give  us  a  fair  hearing  and  It  has 
always  championed  the  Reserves. 

The  very  nature  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment puts  the  major  reliance  for  defense  of 
our  country  on  the  citizen  soldiers — civilians 
In  uniform.  As  civilians  with  military  train- 
ing, we  are  doubly  conscious  of  our  obllga- 
tloiis  both  as  citizens  and  as  part  of  the  mili- 
tary. Our  very  loyalty  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Insures  loyalty  to  our  country  and  Its  demo- 
cratic processes,  of  which  the  Congress  Is  the 
very  foundation. 

This  committee  has  always  shown  a  very 
deep  Interest  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  Its 
Reserves.  Therefore.  a.s  Marine  Reserve,  we 
are  proud  and  happy  to  present  to  this  com- 
mittee this  emblem  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  team  for  defense,  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  presenting  this  emblem,  gentlemen.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  we  Marine  Reserves  ask 
only  one  thing,  that  we  be  permltte'd  to  be 
ready  so  that  we  can  be  there  when  you  need 
us. 


What  the  Bill  of  Rights  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
this  year  the  Illinois  Ogle  County  Bar 
Assocution     conducted     an     inter-high 


school  contest  on  the  subject  "What  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Means  to  Me  "  The  essay 
committee  was  compo.sed  of  Mr.  Gc'rald 
Garard,  of  Oregon.  III.;  Mrs.  Leo  Rut- 
kowski.  of  Forreston.  111.;  and  Mr.  Steven 
Heifer,  of  Rochelle,  111  Cirguit  Judge 
Leon  A.  Zick.  of  Oregon.  111.,  made  the 
award. 

This  contest  was  won  by  Miss  Patricia 
Rumann.  of  Mount  Morris  High  School. 
Mount  MorrLs.  111.,  who  chose  as  her  sub- 
ject My  Insurance  Policy.  In  a  thought- 
ful and  .searching  manner.  Miss  Rumann 
developed  the  importance  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  an  "insurance"  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  his  rights  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. Impressed  by  the  clear  thinking 
and  sound  reasoning  of  this  high -school 
girl.  I  thought:  "If  these  things  be  found 
in  the  green  tree,  for  what  may  we  look 
in  the  dry."  and  so  long  as  our  young 
people  hold  such  fundamental  truths,  our 
country  is  safe. 

I  feel  that  this  essay  must  commend  it- 
self to  everyone,  and  I  therefore  request 
p>ermission  to  insert  it  In  the  Record: 
Mt  Insurance  Policy 
(By  Patricia  Rumann) 
Have  you  paid  your  latest  Insurance  pre- 
mium? Surely  you  have  insurance  of  some 
kind.  Statistics  show  that  more  people  are 
purchasing  Insurances  now  than  ever  before. 
Life  Insurance.  Are  Insurance,  car  insurance, 
unemployment  Insurance,  hospital  Insur- 
ance, burglary  Insurance,  and  health  Insur- 
ance are  among  some  of  the  best-selling 
policies.  People  are  trying  to  look  ahead, 
to  save  for  a  rainy  day.  They  would  not 
think  of  absent-mindedly  forgetting  to  pay 
their  premiums.  They  take  the  time  to 
carefully  fill  out  page  after  page  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  get  the  Insurance.  But  the 
majority  of  American  citizens  don't  give  one 
thought  to  the  greatest  Insurance  policy  of 
all. 

Come  back  with  me  to  the  year  1789.  The 
leaders  of  our  Nation  were  attempting  to 
start  a  new  type  of  government.  They  had 
carefully  discussed  how  the  new  government 
should  be  constructed,  making  sure  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  always  have 
their  voice  in  the  rule  of  our  land.  But  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  Constitution, 
which  outlined  the  powers  of  the  officers 
of  the  democracy  and  manifested  the  right 
of  the  majority.  They  wanted  a  list  which 
outlined  the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
oppression  by  the  Government.  North  Caro- 
lina considered  the  personal  rights  to  t>e  so 
Important  that  they  would  not  agree  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  untU  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  ptromlsed  as  the  first  ten 
amendments.  This  Bill  of  RlghU  restricted 
Congress  from  making  It  unlawful  to  openly 
and  publicly  criticize  the  Government.  It 
permitted  any  man  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
to  be  the  ruler  In  his  own  house,  to  receive 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  This 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  those  first  great  states- 
men considered  to  be  even  more  Important 
that  a  unified  democracy.  Is  my  Insurance 
p<^jllcy  against  the  will  of  the  majority.  It 
Is  the  document  which  gives  me  the  same 
liberties  as  the  richest  millionaire  or  the 
pv)orest  begger  In  the  United  States. 

Privileges  are  not  granted  without  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  being  asked  In 
rettirn.  however.  I  am  expected  to  be  toler- 
ant, to  consider  seriously  my  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  a  fitting  example 
to  immigrants  and  foreign  visitors,  to  put 
careful  thought  behind  my  marking  of  a 
ballot  on  election  days,  to  do  all  In  my 
power  to  see  th»t  the  Bill  of  Rights  wtll  al- 
ways remain  the  Insurance  policy  of  personal 
liberty. 
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Tkc  Eleventh  Anniversary  of  the  Attack 
OB  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  months  the  free  world  has  de- 
terminedly embarked  on  an  offensive  to 
preserve  the  institution  of  democracy. 
It  IS  not  a  new  campaign.  The  United 
States  with  her  friends  has  waged  a  con- 
sistent campaign  of  sellmg  freedom  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  world 
events  move  more  rapidly,  these  days, 
selling  of  economic  freedom  has  been 
supplemented  with  military  high  pres- 
sure power. 

The  actions  of  the  Communist  puppet 
in  China  and  m  Korea  have  brought  the 
realities  of  communism  a  little  clo.ser  to 
our  everyday  lives.  The  Korean  action 
today  reminds  the  world  of  a  terrible 
event  of  11  years  ago.  when  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  Communist  forces  and  their 
evil  partners,  the  Nazi  heel-clicking  mil- 
itarists, used  the  same  tactics  to  invade  a 
democratic  Poland.  A  free  Poland 
which  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Like  the  nation  of  Korea  and 
Nationalist  China,  in  the  United  Nations. 
Poland  was  brutally  and  without  warn- 
ing attacked.     The  rest  is  history. 

What  followed  was  only  to  be  clearly 
revealed  in  the  tragic  events  that  are  so 
closely  paralleled  today.  The  ghosts  of 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  are  only  too  clearly 
reflected  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
communism  and  its  servants  are  the 
rulers  of  the  land. 

We  can  .see  that  the  pattern  of  aggres- 
sion from  that  date  to  the  present  time 
is  the  same  The  sin.s  of  the  past  are 
only  reminders  that  the  guaranties  of 
major  powers  are  not  always  kept.  We 
can  recall  that  Britain  gave  assurances 
to  Poland.  They  were  what  one  might 
call  first  aid  to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration in  an  already  bad  situation  But 
for  practical  purposes  it  was  a  policy  of 
opposing  bloc  against  bloc. 

If  this  were  recognized  only  a  few 
months  after  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
the  action  would  have  been  repudiated 
by  everyone.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  now 
accepted,  if  not  in  its  entirety,  at  least 
partially,  where  the  truths  remain  un- 
blemished. 

The  fleeting  time  of  history  shows  us 
that  the  scars  of  the  invasion  have  never 
healed.  The  government  in  control  of 
Poland  is  truly  dominated  by  Soviet  pup- 
pets who  have  been  trained  and  schooled 
in  Marxist  ways.  The  schools  where 
once  democracy  was  taught  are  now 
classrooms  devoted  to  totalitarian  doc- 
trine. The  farm  today  is  a  state  institu- 
tion. The  incentive  for  ownership  of 
land  and  property  of  any  kind  is  curbed. 
The  church  is  shackled  by  ironclad  So- 
viet rules  which  can  be  broken  at  the 
whim  of  the  commissar.  This  is  the 
Poland  of  1950. 


The  United  States  and  all  the  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  must  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
sad  fate  of  democracy  as  it  was  crushed 
in  Poland. 

The  shadows  which  have  fallen  on  the 
free  people  of  Poland  must  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  nations  to  keep  them- 
selves strong.  Strength  which  stems 
from  the  mind  and  hands  of  a  freeman  is 
the  only  recourse.  Free  people  who  are 
determined  to  live  free  can  gain  in 
strength  when  they  fight  an  oppressor. 

The  Pole,  wherever  he  is.  is  a  freeman 
Who  will  never  give  up  his  inherent  right 
of  freedom. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  democ- 
racy existing  in  this  world,  the  Pole  will 
gain  and  gain  in  stature  in  his  fight  for 
freedom  and  justice. 


Analysis  of  Report  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  Period  Ending  Jane 
30,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  analyze  the  re- 
port of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  the  period  ending  June  30.  This 
has  resulted  in  certain  very  significant 
and  startling  facts.  I  find  that  the  in- 
ventory figure  for  cheese  alone  is  58,902.- 
053  pounds  as  against  29,475.919  on  May 
31.  an  increase  of  99.8  percent  in  1 
month.  I  find  further  that  butter 
stocks  increased  to  161.649.213  pounds. 
The  Government  purchased  44,151.250 
pounds  during  the  month  of  June, 
thereby  increasing  its  inventory  over  the 
May  31  figure  by  37.6  percent. 

This  is  a  very  discouraging  develop- 
ment as  to  the  increases  in  carrying 
charges  on  these  two  items  alone.  The 
total  carrying  charges  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $3,167,313.63.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,937,674.51  accrued  af'er 
February  2,  when  proposals  were  filed 
here  in  the  House  authorizing  the  distri- 
bution of  these  surplus  food  items  to  i>eo- 
ple  who  could  use  them  but  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

The  situation  is  so  disturbing  that,  al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  complete  my  full  study  of  the  report, 
I  have  brought  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Brannan  through  letters  addressed  to 
them.    I  include  copies  of  these  letters: 

CO.VCRESS  OF  THE  VHTTTD  StATXS. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  September  1.  1950. 
The  President. 

The  White  House. 

Wa!^ington.D  C. 
Dear  Mr   President:  A  copy  of  tlie  report 
of  the  Conimodity  Credit  Corjxiration  for  the 
period  ending  June  30  was  sent  to  my  office 
on  August  29. 


The  analysis  which  I  hare  been  ab'e  to 
make  discloses  very  substantial  Increases  in 
certain  commodities  during  June  It  also 
discloses  a  heavy  loss  inctured  through  the 
payment  of  storage  charges 

I  think  both  of  these  factors  will  be  clear 
if  you  will  examine  the  following  brief 
analysis  as  to  quantities  of  these  several  food 
comnKxlUles : 


Piitt.r 

^'ht-vs** -  . ..... 

l>ne<l  milk 

r)nedej:j:s 

Dried  beans 

Dried  peas 

Rice 


Inrfntory   |   Invpntory 

ifwund^'.    I    (^KHinds). 

May  31 ,'  1»50  June  31),  1»50 


IncTpaae 
in  June 

(pounds) 


117.497.963: 

29. 47.=i,  yiy 
SlLOfvi.  (r>J 

ST.  >*»J..V.., 
949.  iT>  4' « 

So.  7"'    ■CI'' 


]'••'. .'.A-'  ■:'.:i  44. 1.M.2.V) 

.'.s>*i.  mM  T'.iJf,.  134 

.V>  j  ^.< '  >>  I  v>  ."1   >«*.  7V7 

V.    2S  ■:*••  .".   4'«i.  HlO 


Grain  sorghum..  jS,  771. 9f"if.  ami  4,  :.*"  4.^.  4'«    iv  4.V.  3X) 

As  you  know.  I  have  tried  to  famUlarlze 
myself  with  the  amounts  of  payment  made 
for  carrying  charges.  On  June  30  the  total 
amount  on  16  food  commodities  was 
$38,700,524.59. 

You  will  recall  that  legislation  was  pro- 
posed In  the  House  on  February  2  Intended 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  these  per- 
ishable food  commodities  to  people  who  need 
them  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  For- 
tunately, upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  House 
passed  H.  R  9313  on  August  22.  If  enacted 
Into  law.  this  will  provided  essentially  the 
same  solution  as  was  suggested  on  February 
2.  Secretary  Brannan  also  finally  recom- 
mended such  a  solution. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  unless  some 
definite  action  is  taken  large  amounts  of 
these  food  commodities  will  Inevitably  spoil. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  do  want  to  urge 
that  you  Insist  that  the  situation  and  the 
House  bill  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt 
action  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  HesiXTON. 
Member  of  Congrea. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Represent ativis. 
Wa-ihington.  D.  C.  September  1,  19S0. 
Hon    Ckaulzs  F.  Brannan. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  SEcaETAET  Brannan:    A  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
.'or  the  period  ending  June  30  was  sent  to  my 
office  on  August  29. 

The  analysis  which  I  have  l)een  able  to 
make  discloses  very  substantial  increases  In 
certain  commodities  during  June.  It  also 
discloses  a  heavy  loss  incurred  throtigh  the 
payment  of  storage  charge*. 

I  think  both  of  these  factors  will  be  clear 
if  you  vrlll  examine  the  foTlowing  brief  anal- 
ysis as  to  quantities  of  these  several  food 
commodities: 


Putter 

Cheese. . 

Dried  milk 

I)ried  eitps 

Dried  beans 

Juried  peas 

V.\ce 

Orain  sorghum. 


Inventory 
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91.22.S.900 
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29.426.1.34 


19.  2W).  SOO 
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fis.  996.  ann  6s. ««,  wn 


3,  771.  969.  20(>  4.  IT.  422.  400  355.  453.  2(10 


As  you  know,  I  have  tried  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  amounts  of  payment  made 
for  carrying  charges.  On  June  30,  the  total 
amount  on  16  food  commodities  was  S38.700,- 
624.59. 
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You  win  nctkiX  thut  l*<tUl«tlon  was  pro- 
posed »n  the  Hou«e  on  Fybruary  2.  Intended 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  these  per- 
Uhsble  focxl  commcxlttles  to  people  who  need 
them  but  ciinint  afford  to  buy  them  Fortu- 
nately, upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Houae  Committee  on  Acrlculture  the  House 
pamed  H  R  9*^13  on  August  22  If  enacted 
Jnto  law.  liua  will  prcivirif  essentially  the 
■am*  aoluUoii  ••  was  sugK^'-ted  <>n  February 
2.  Of  coune.  tbla  aolution  did  meet  wltH 
ycur  final  approval. 

It  cannot  tw  diapufd  that  unlesa  some 
deUnlt*  •etton  la  taken  large  amounta  of 
tlMM  food  commodities  wUl  Inevitably  spoil. 
I  hope  that  you  have  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  parties  In  the 
Senate  and  that  you  will  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  urge  immediate  action. 
81ncei;ly  yours. 

John  W  Huxlton, 
Member  o/ Congress. 


Lloyd  LewelljB  Black 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'F3 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speakpr.  la.st  \^-eek.  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  ouLstAnding  trial  judges  in  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Lloyd  L.  Black,  Unittd 
States  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington,  at  Seattle. 

Jud^e  Black  was  born  in  Leavenworth, 
Kans  .  on  March  15.  1889.  and  came  to 
Everett.  Wash  .  a.';  a  child.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Everett  public  schools.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, with  honors,  with  an  A.  B.  decree 
Ik  1910.  and  received  his  law  degree  in 
1912.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Snohomish  County.  Wash.,  in 
1916,  the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to 
that  office.  He  was  enKased  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  jud^ie  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  in  January 
1937.  He  had  an  extensive  law  practice 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Washington  State  bar. 
In  1939  he  was  named  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  be  United  States  Federal 
judge  for  the  western  district  of  Wash- 
ington. He  held  that  post  continuously 
until  his  death  on  Aupust  23,  1950 

It  was  my  coed  fortune  to  have  been 
associat€-d  with  Jud-^e  Black.  It  was  a 
rich  experience  that  I  shall  always  treas- 
ure. It  was  he  who  gave  me  my  start 
in  the  law  practice  and  it  was  he  who. 
through  his  wise  counsel,  assisted  me  in 
getting  into  politics.  I  shall  always  be 
indebted  to  him  for  his  thoughtful  guid- 
ance and  assistance. 

Judge  Black  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment. He  was  a  very  fair  and  lolerunt 
man.  always  considerate  of  the  rights 
of  others  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
disagree  with  their  views.  He  was  a 
scholar  in  all  things.  He  had  a  way  of 
getting  to  the  truth  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward manner.  He  was  po&.'jessed  of 
the  best  judicial  temperament.  He  never 
lost  his  patience.    He  never  lost  his  m- 


terest  and  desire  In  making  sure  that 
justice  was  done  In  all  cases  coming  be- 
fore his  court. 

In  his  passing.  I  have  lost  not  just  a 
friend  but,  to  me.  it  is  as  though  one 
of  my  own  family  had  passed  away. 


Military  Sea  Traoiportation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  the  United  States 
is  now.  practically  though  not  tech- 
nically, in  a  state  of  war.  At  such  a 
time  it  has  been  considered  almost  sac- 
rilegious to  make  criticisms  of  the  mili- 
tary and  its  op>erations.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  need  for  permitting  free  operation 
of  our  military  forces  in  those  fields 
where  a  free  hand  is  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  effort. 
However,  at  the  present  time  certain 
situations  and  conditions  prevail,  and 
certain  policies  are  being  efTectuated  by 
one  branch  of  the  military  service  which 
do  not  merit  the  sacrosanct  cloak  of  free- 
dom of  operations  Indeed,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  these  conditions  and  poli- 
cies may  tend  to  imperil  and  slow  down 
our  war  effort.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  and  U^e 
public  at  large  should  be  informed  of 
these  facts  and  the  possible  consequences 
if  no  controls  are  established  to  correct 
the  conditions. 

As  Members  of  Congress  one  of  the 
responsibilities  which  we  have  implicitly 
accepted  is  that  of  preserving  the  tradi- 
tional ideas  of  American  Government. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  those  ideas 
is  that  control  of  the  Government  should 
remain  in  tl^s  hands  of  the  civilian  arm, 
that  the  public  interest  should  be  kept 
paramount,  and  that  the  mihtary  should 
be  confined  to  its  limited  sphere.  In 
these  critical  times  it  is  of  particular 
importance  that  we  be  vigilant  against 
excessive  control  and  unwarranted  ac- 
tion by  military  agencies.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  a  battle  against  a  totalitarian, 
militaristic  government.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  protect  the  idea  of  democratic, 
civilian  forms  of  government.  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II  we  sacrificed  countless 
lives  and  huge  sums  of  money  to  defeat 
the  fascistic  and  Imperial  military  gov- 
ernments of  Germany  and  Japan.  Such 
militarism  now  bears  the  communistic 
banner,  and  tmder  the  hammer  and 
slckl?  of  Russia,  through  her  vassal  state 
In  Korea,  has  challenged  us  again. 
While  fighting  that  Ideology  abroad  we 
cannot  let  It  creep  into  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  destroy  the  concept  laid  down 
by  the  founding  fathers. 

In  my  humble  thinking  that  very  dan- 
ger is  presented  to  us  by  policies  laid 
down  and  now  being  carried  out  try  cer- 
tain highly  placed  career  officers  in  the 
Navy  Department.     I  refer  to  tlie  opera- 


tions of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  and  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  its  policy  makers  are  bypassinsj 
and  sidetracking  the  private  merchont 
marine  in  the  present  crisis.  The  poli- 
cies they  are  now  following  point  unmis- 
takpbly  to  an  intention  to  perpetuate 
naval  operation  of  transportation  serv- 
ices essentially  and  traditionally  civihan 
in  character.  I  wish  now  to  publicly  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  policies  and  to 
point  out  my  grounds  for  opposing  them. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Korean  develop- 
ments the  MSTS  was  operating  four 
ships  of  their  own.  They  had  no  ships 
under  charter.  They  were  engaged  m 
little  deep-sea  or  coastwise  transporta- 
tion. It  is  true  that  they  were,  and  still 
are.  handling  an  excessive  amount  of 
harbor  movements  by  barge,  and  of  tug 
operations,  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  Despite  repeated  protests 
they  had  improperly  built  up  their  busi- 
ness in  this  respect  since  World  War  II. 
However,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  mtervene  in  Korea,  and  in  spite  of 
the  availability  of  the  ships  and  facili- 
ties of  private  shipping  operators  and 
large  pools  of  experienced  manpower, 
the  MSTS  set  in  motion  a  program  de- 
signed to  secure  for  themselves  a  large 
portion  of  the  supply  transport,  and  all 
of  the  troop-transport  operations,  inci- 
dental to  the  Korean  situation.  What 
motive  they  can  have  for  this  policy  ex- 
cept the  desire  to  make  use  of  the  pre- 
text afforded  by  the  sudden  emergency 
to  entrench  themselves  for  future  ex- 
pansion at  the  expense  of  our  private 
merchant  marine.  I  do  not  know. 

The  private  companies  have  available 
a  largely  untapped  reserve  of  berthing 
and  docking  facilities  sufficient  to  han- 
dle our  present  needs.  They  have  be- 
hind th-m  years  of  experience  and 
proven  know-how.  There  is  available 
to  them  ample  manpower,  operating 
under  collective  bargainin-j;  agreements. 
Many  of  them  have  been  virtually  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  cessation  of  trade 
with  the  Orient  resulting  from  the  Com- 
munist-created upheavals  there.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  the  MSTS  has  gone 
into  competition  with  them  and  is 
further  contributing  to  their  difficulties. 

MSTS  has  taken  over  large  numbers 
of  ships  and  are  attempting  to  man 
them  with  green  crews,  hired  from  the 
streets  and  placed  in  temporar>-  civil- 
service  ratings.  They  do  not  have  the 
necessary  berthing,  dock  and  loading 
facilities  to  expeditiously  handle  the 
carjjoes  they  are  appropriating  to 
themselves.  With  inexperienced  crews 
and  dockside  personnel,  supplies  do  not 
get  proper  handling.  Their  ships  are 
lying  idle  waiting  for  berths  and  cargo. 
All  this,  with  privately  owned  ships  and 
facilities  unusecl,  and  with  a  desperate 
need  for  the  most  efficient  possible  dis- 
patching of  materiel  and  troops.  It 
seems  evident  that  MSTS  has  seen  fit 
to  Ijegln  building  up  a  shipping  empire 
of  their  own  with  the  intention  of  per- 
petuating It. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story :  The  Navy's 
Tran.sportatlon  Service  has  now  under 
charter  a  large  number  of  foreign  .ships, 
operated  by  foreign  crews,  and  engaged 
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In  logistics  operations  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  I  have 
endeavored  for  weeks  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  why  this  policy 
Is  being  continued.  I  have  been  told 
th.1t  they  needed  ships  quickly  and  that 
they  needed  fast  ships.  This  explana- 
tion does  not  tell  me  why  so  many  for- 
eipn  Liberty  ships,  sold  at  give-away 
prices  by  this  Government  after  World 
War  II,  are  included  among  those  foreign 
ships  on  charter.  Besides  taking  needed 
business  and  jobs  away  from  our  own 
operators  and  seamen,  this  foreign-ship 
operation  has  an  even  more  serious  side. 

Shortly  after  United  Nations  inter- 
vention in  Korea  our  maritime  unions 
and  private  op>erators  voluntarilly  set 
up  a  program  for  screening  every  man- 
jack  boarding  a  ship  engaged  in  military 
transport  in  order  that  Communists  and 
subversives  might  be  weeded  out.  This 
was  a  recognized  necessity  to  protect  our 
ships  and  supplies  and  the  lives  of  our 
men.  The  program  was  approved  by 
the  Government  and  is  operated  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  What  becomes  of  that 
program  when  MSTS  turns  over  whole 
vital  operations  to  ships  manned  by 
foreign  crews  from  countries  which  may 
be  hotbeds  of  communism,  and  where  no 
provisions  are  made  to  investigate  or 
screen  the  personnel?  Further,  the  civil 
service  crew.s  hired  from  the  skidrows 
of  our  port  cities  undergo  no  screening. 
They  not  only  lack  experience  and  bun- 
gle operations,  but  there  undoubtedly 
are  among  them  planted  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs bent  on  destroying  us.  And  while 
this  goes  on  our  maritime  hiring  halls 
are  full  of  loyal,  unemployed  Americans 
who  know  how  to  do  the  job. 

The  training  which  our  career  naval 
officers  get  throughout  their  lifetime 
naturally  inclines  them  toward  military 
controls  and  military  types  of  govern- 
ment. That  training  makes  them  pro- 
ficient at  operations  in  the  combat  line. 
However,  it  does  not  qualify  them  to 
control  the  highly  specialized  functions 
of  marine  transportation  and  cargo  han- 
dling or  personnel  transport.  Our  mari- 
time industry  is  built  up  of  organizations 
remarkably  proficient  in  that  field.  The 
people  engaged  in  the  industry  have 
made  it  their  life's  work.  It  is  the  de- 
clared national  policy  to  support  and 
foster  the  industry's  continued  develop- 
ment. And  now.  when  times  are  such 
that  the  Government  can  contribute  to 
the  industry  and.  at  the  same  time,  serve 
the  Nation's  needs,  the  Navy  has  taken 
the  play  away  from  the  private  com- 
panies. That  is  just  the  sort  of  ten- 
dency which  this  Nation  must  guard 
against  and  fi^ht  against. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harry  Lundeberg,  president  of  the  Sea- 
farers' International  Union  of  North 
America,  and  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  which  color- 
fully and  thoroughly  explores  some  of  the 
Implications  surrounding  this  attempt 
by  the  MSTS  to  capture  control  of  ship- 
ping in  this  country.  It  Is  only  one  of 
many  such  letters  which  have  flooded 
my  office  from  labor  organizations  and 
from  priv.ite  operators  in  the  shipping 
Industry,  as  wCil  as  from  individuals  and 


groups  concerned  with  the  problem  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  the  national  wel- 
fare. I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  all 
Members,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  have  the  information  it 
contains : 

Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 

August  30. 1950. 
Hon.  John  F.  Shellit. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  August  24  and  I  appreciate  the  work 
you  are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  American  sea- 
men In  r-^ard  to  the  attempts  of  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  of  bypassing 
legitimate  American  seamen. 

I  have  received  communications  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, and  from  Admiral  Callaghan.  Their  let- 
ters, of  course,  are  very  friendly  and  state 
that  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  MSTS  to 
charter  any  more  foreign  ships  as  long  as 
there  aie  enough  American  ships  available. 
So  far  so  good.  However,  the  MSTS  and  its 
head  have  a  long-range  program  which  they 
don't  admit  but  which  I  know  Is  a  fact. 
They  Intend  to  Eubstltuf  the  civilian 
American  Merchant  Marine  with  their  own 
s?t-up  of  so-called  civil  service  employees. 
They  are  today  operating  many  more  ships 
than  the  old  Army  Transport  Service  did, 
and  since  the  Navy  took  over  this  setup  all 
their  actions  indicate  they  Intend  to  build 
and  build  until  they  really  have  control  of 
all  the  sliips  that  carry  supplies  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  any  defense  posts  both  outside  and 
in  territorial  American  waters,  and  it  is  a 
crying  shame  the  way  they  are  operating  at 
the   present   time. 

They  are  advertising  In  the  papers  for 
sailors,  firemen,  and  cooks  all  the  time. 
They  are  flying  them  in  here  from  other 
towns  and  they  are  housing  them  in  the 
San  Francisco  YMCA.  These  people  they 
are  recruiting  are  not  steady  civil-service 
employees.  Their  status  is  civil  service  as 
lon;i  as  they  work  for  the  MSTS.  'When  they 
are  out  of  work,  they  don't  receive  an^  bene- 
fits .IS  a  regular  civil  service  employee.  They 
are  subject  to  be  fired  v.lthout  any  redress. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
threats  to  organized  American  seamen  I  have 
seen  fcr  some  time.  As  you  probably  know, 
In  order  to  hire  out  a.s  a  sailor,  or  a  fireman, 
or  a  steward  und^r  the  MSTS  you  do  not 
need  any  certificates  of  efficiency  or  com- 
petency which  all  other  American  seamen 
are  required  to  pet  from  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  before  they  can  sail  In  certain 
ratings  In  the  merchant  marine. 

For  instance,  in  order  for  you  to  be  able 
to  sail  as  an  able-bodied  seaman  you  must 
have  a  certificate  as  such  from  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  according  to  their  rules  and  reg- 
ulations you  must  have  sailed  on  deck  lor 
3  years  before  you  can  apply  and  then  you 
go  through  a  certain  examination.  This  Is 
what  Is  required  of  our  boys,  but  not  so  in 
the  MSTS.  Any  old  greenhorn  can  get  him- 
self a  Job  and  at  nonunion  wages,  and  if  be 
Is  a  good  obedient  slave  to  the  Nary  brass 
hau. 

You.  of  course,  have  read  about  the  recent 
disaster  in  the  Golden  Gate  where  a  collision 
occurred  between  a  hospital  ship,  the  Benev' 
olence,  and  the  Mary  Luckenbach.  This  par- 
ticular Navy  hospital  ship  was  manned  by 
these  so-called  civil-service  employees  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  from  one  of  the  men  who 
happened  to  be  aboard  that  ship  that  a  great 
number  of  them  were  not  qualified  seamen. 
Perhaps  IX  and  when  everything  Is  brought 
to  light  in  the  Inquiry  about  this  disaster 
the  finger  may  point  to  the  Incompetency 
of  the  personnel  on  that  particular  ship.    It 


certainly  points  that  way  when  it  Is  a  known 
fact  that  most  of  the  lifeboats  were  crated 
and  lashed  and  no  attempt  was  even  made 
to  get  them  out.  Also,  the  one  lifeboat 
which  was  launched  was  found  capsized. 

It  seems  mighty  peculiar  to  me  end  to 
other  men  who  have  had  experience  that  If 
It  took  the  ship  20  minutes,  as  they  say  It 
took,  before  she  sank,  that  each  lifeboat 
was  not  lowered  and  all  hands  put  in  them. 
Can  you  Imagine  what  would  have  happened 
at  sea  in  a  little  bit  of  rough  weather  with 
no  help  around?  A  major  disaster  would 
have  occurred — particularly,  if  the  vessel  bad 
been  loaded  with  wounded  soldiers. 

It  is  ama7ing  to  me  that  this  particular  In- 
cident has  not  received  the  proper  attention. 
You  realize,  of  course,  that  had  it  not  been 
fcr  the  towboats  and  small  craft  around 
San  Francisco,  they  would  have  probably  lost 
about  three  or  four  hundred  people.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  a  disaster  occurred  when 
the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  with  Its  engine 
full  ahead?  How  can  you  expect  to  keep  a 
watertight  bulkhead  strong  enough  to  with- 
hold any  kind  of  pressure  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
sinking  of  this  ship.  Knowing  your  interest 
In  maritime  affairs  and  having  had  personal 
experience  in  your  younger  days,  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  a  little 
about  this.  If  you  desire,  I  will  keep  you 
Informed  of  what  develops  because  we  are 
keeping  someone  down  at  the  Coast  Guard 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  finding  out  what 
develops  during  the  inquiry. 

Aside  from  that,  the  fine  hand  of  the  MSTS 
is  now  injected  In  the  unemployment  pic- 
ture insofar  as  seamen  are  concerned.  The 
latest  stunt  being  pulled  by  the  unemploy- 
ment bureau  here  in  San  Francisco  Is  giving 
the  seamen  a  slip  to  go  down  to  the  crimp 
hail  of  the  MSTS.  to  register  for  a  Job  and 
are  threatened  if  they  don't  do  this,  of  hav- 
ing their  unemployment  benefits  cut  off. 
Now,  that  Is  a  hell  of  a  state  of  affairs  and, 
la  my  opinion,  against  the  ruling  of  the  un- 
employment bureau. 

As  I  understand  the  law,  a  man  does  not 
have  to  take  a  job  where  his  earning  power 
Is  less  than  In  the  one  he  quit.  This  is  one 
case  where  we  are  going  to  fight,  by  the  way, 
so  we  expect  to  get  that  cleared  up.  If  the 
unemployment  bureau  can  get  by  with  that, 
we  might  as  well  forget  alx)Ut  the  hiring 
hall  and  union  conditions,  because  through 
this  practice  It  will  throw  every  American 
seaman  in  the  hands  of  the  fink  halls. 

As  you  know,  the  MSTS  does  not  pay  the 
union  scale  of  wages  or  provide  men  with 
union  conditions.  I  thought  you  would 
want  to  know  these  things  so  that  when  you 
put  pressure  on  these  people,  you  will  know 
they  are  only  giving  lip  service  and  that  it  ts 
so  much  window  dressing.  They  are  out 
definitely  to  take  o%er  the  merchant  marine 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and.  of  course,  are 
hiding  behind  the  Korean  war,  stating  that 
for  certain  reasons  they  have  to  handle  so 
many  ships  themselves,  etc. — secret  stufT, 
which  Is  a  lot  of  hooey.  If  it  is  secret  sttiff, 
how  come  they  hire  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  to  man  their  ships  and  how  come  that 
the  bureaus  In  Washington,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  so  Intent  on  screening 
American  seamen,  which  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to?  How  about  the  screening  of  these 
so-called  MSTS  ships  and  how  about  the 
personnel  sailing  Into  Korea  In  foreign  ships, 
particularly  Panamanian  ships,  which  Is  the 
dumping  ground  of  every  commie  on  an  In- 
ternational scale.     That  Is  a  laugh. 

I  thought  you  ought  to  know  this.  In- 
asmuch as  you  are  on  a  very  Important  and 
vital  committee  and  also  knowing  your  In- 
terest In  the  American  seamen  and  the 
American  trade-union  movement  and  the 
union  standard  of  wages  and  conditions. 
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If  there  is  any  time  that  you  thtnk  I  can 
b«  of  any  uae  In  any  bMurlnga.  I  will  be  glad 
to  come  back  east. 
Wttb  bwt  wtabes.  I  remain. 
Btaotnitj  jo\u%. 

Habit  Lr:vttEBnK>. 
Sccrftar  ^-Treaaurer. 

FlnaUy.  I  call  upon  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  House  Mer- 
chant Malice  and  Fislieries  Committee 
to  make  a  thoroui^h  Investigation  of  the 
pnMtlces  and  policies  of  the  mihtary  sea 
tnuMpoitatkm  aerrice  and  their  impact 
en  the  present  and  long-term  national 
defense  re<iuirem?nts  for  domestic  and 
overseas  water  transport,  national  secu- 
rity, and  the  economy  of  the  maritime 
industry.  I  suggest  that  these  investiga- 
tions be  undertaken  without  delay  in 
view  of  the  serious  consequences  should 
the  poteniially  destructive  policies  now 
being  followed  by  the  MSTS  be  contin- 
ued. I  further  suRRest  that  these  com- 
mittees make  recommendations  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions,  and  that  Congress 
act  on  such  recommendations  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 


Enact  Excess-Profits  Tax  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    10W\ 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATTVES 
Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
signed  a  petition  t>eing  circulated  among 
Members  of  the  House  which  calls  for 
the  imp>osition  of  an  effective  excess- 
profits  tax  before  final  adjournment  of 
this  Eitihty-first  Congress. 

I  do  not  like  to  sign  a  petition  for  this 
purpose  and  such  a  F>etition  should  not 
l>e  necessary.  But  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  unless  some  special  action  's 
taken  there  will  be  no  worth-while  leg- 
islation of  this  nature. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  profits  that 
are  bein-j  relied  up  by  m.-iiiy  lari?e  cor- 
porations, and  the  additional  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  funncled  into  war 
production.  I  am  amazed  that  President 
Truman,  as  well  as  some  congressional 
leaders,  knowing  full  well  the  necessity 
for  additional  tax  revenues,  should  tem- 
porize for  one  moment  on  this  issue.  In 
all  fairness  and  decency,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  explanation  for  continued 
excise  taxes  on  the  necessities  of  life  and 
additional  new  taxes  that  fall  heavily  on 
the  lower  bracket  of  personal  income 
unless  excess  profits  are  siphoned  off 

The  time  for  action  is  now — not  next 
year. 

Against  a  Preyentive  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NtW    Y     RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.!-  PRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday.  September  J.  1950 

Mr.   J.'WITS.     Mr.   Speaker,   the   ap- 
pended article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwm, 


the  dlstinpuLshcd  military  expert  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  today's  issue,  sum- 
marizes and  makes  clear  the  arguments 
against  a  preventive  war — a  jxjllcy  which 
I  have  Icng  contended  against  and  which 
I  t>olieve  to  be  opposed  to  the  best  in- 
terests cf  our  country.  Under  leave  to 
extend.  I  include  the  following  article: 

Wa«  of  PutvwmoN — FntiLs  tn  P«ofo«ko 
Attack  om  Sovzct  Now  Aux  WrrcHEo 
Against   Allxcxo  Advantage 

(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 

Fresb  enemy  divisions  were  reported  mass- 
ing on  the  Korean  front  yesterday  as  tlie 
Chlneee  CommunUts  again  complained  that 
our  alrcraTt  bad  violated  the  Manchurlan 
frontier. 

Two  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  these 
f.-icts.  The  first,  which  has  needed  no  con- 
centration of  divisions  to  prove  It,  is  that 
North  Korea  still  has  sizable  manpower  re- 
serves within  her  frontiers  she  can  utilize.  If 
necessary,  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Most  of  these.  It  Is  true,  may  be  hastily 
conscripted  and  rapidly  trained  peasants,  but 
they  can  te  leavened  by  a  hard  c««  of  vet- 
erans— Koreans,  other  AsHtlc  races — who 
fought  in  the  Chinese,  Russian,  or  Japanese 
Armies. 

In  ether  words,  although  most  of  North 
Kcrea's  best  trained  units,  and  probably 
most  of  the  trained  fanatical  veterans — al- 
ready h.^ve  been  committed  to  the  fighting 
front — there  Is  still  available  considerable 
manpower  from  which  more  enemy  divisions 
can  be  organized. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  the  threaten- 
ing Chinese  Communist  troop  movements  In 
Manchuria  toward  the  Korean  frontier  and 
the  complaints  and  proclamations  of  the 
Pelplng  government  can  b*"  viewed  at  the 
moment  as  of  more  political  and  diplomatic 
Importance  than  military  significance. 

LUnCXO   TO   omNSIVK    IN   XJNTTID    UATIONS 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  making 
troop  dispositions  that  will  enable  them  to 
Intervene  militarily  in  Korea  If  they  wish. 
But  those  troop  dispositions  and  the  care- 
ful ground  work  of  complaints  and  procla- 
mations about  Korea  that  Pelplng  has  been 
issuing  also  serve  as  Important  backing  for 
the  Chinese  Communists'  politico-diploma- 
tic offensive  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
perhaps  even  In  Moscow. 

Chinese  Communist  military  Intervention 
In  Korea  may  well  occur,  however,  particu- 
larly when  and  if  most  of  the  available  North 
Korean  manpower  has  t>een  committed,  and 
when  and  if  United  States  offensive  opera- 
tions threaten  a  North  Korean  defeat. 

Such  intervention  Is.  therefore,  a  con- 
tingency that  must  be  planned  for  and,  If 
it  occurs,  met. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions — unfor- 
tunately from  responsible  quarters — that,  if 
analyzed,  really  advocate  preventive  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of 
meeting  CiUnese  Communist  military  Inter- 
vention in  Korea  or  as  a  counter  to  the 
start  by  Soviet  satellites  of  other  hot  wars 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

One  of  these  stemmed  not  long  ago  from 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  a  member  of  the  l<<yal 
opposition.  In  quite  different  words  and 
far  more  blunt  phraseology,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Francis  P.  Matthews,  who  In  his  brief 
regime  has  been  noted  more  for  his  political 
loyalty  than  for  his  breadth  of  vision,  advo- 
cated an  attack  upon  Rxissla — a  war  for 
pepce 

The  speech  by  Mr.  Matthews,  a  man  always 
open  to  suggestion  from  his  superiors,  was 
clearly  a  trial  balloon;  the  method  of  launch- 
ing it  was  a  favorite  one  of  Mr.  Matthews' 
political  boss — Louis  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
Defense — who  ha-i  been  selling  the  same  doc- 
trine  of  the  preventive  war  in  private  con- 
vereatlons  around  Washington. 

The  ^'•tthewB  deviation  from  the  public 
and  oiflciul  party  line  of  the  Truman  admin- 


istration was  superimposed  upon  Gen  Doui?- 
las  MacArthur's  unUateral  declaration  of 
foreign  policy  at>out  PormoHi. 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  thes*  outspoken 
deviations  should  be  welcome  as  an  Indi- 
cation that  a  democracy  will  not  build  any 
solidly  monolithic  government  structxire  In 
which  there  Is  no  room  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

BASIC  TIMrr  SrKN  yiOLATED 

But  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Matthew* 
represents  a  military  department,  and  that 
General  MacArthur  wears  the  uniform,  and 
a  basic  tenet  of  United  States  constitutional 
philosophy  Is  that  In  foreign  policy  the  mili- 
tary may  propose,  but  the  civilian  disposes. 

In  these  instances  the  declarations  of 
prominent  ofllclala  have  had  the  eflect  of 
dividing  the  country,  confustn?  Its  foreign 
friends,  and  creating  mass  propaganda  ma- 
terial for  the  Soviet  Union.  They  hav« 
tended  to  put  the  military  In  the  position  of 
policy  makers  rather  than  policy  executors. 
They  accentuate  the  split  between  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon — and  between 
the  differing  theories  of  mll:tary  prepared- 
ness. It  Is.  In  the  words  cf  the  old  familiar 
saying — "a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad." 

The  preventive  war  theory  Is  a  most  hei- 
nous and  dangerous  doctrine — all  the  more 
Eo,  since  It  seems  to  have  won  many  Impor- 
tant recruits.  In  and  out  of  Government, 
since  the  Korean  fighting  started. 

It  Is  ba&lcally  a  doctrine  of  desperation, 
frustration,  and  negation.  It  puts  the  c^t 
before  the  horse;  military  policy  takes  pri- 
macy over  foreign  policy.  It  repeats  the  sama 
grievous  and  fundamental  error  we  made  In 
Vv'orld  War  II  by  making  victory  rather  than 
the  peace  after  victory  the  aim.  It  sacrifices 
the  ultimate  for  the  Immediate  and  it  extols 
the  expedient  at  the  price  cf  morality. 

DAX^GEES   or  WAX   FOB   PEACX 

If  It  were  to  be  applied  speciflcally  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  case  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists Intervene  In  Korea.  It  would  mean 
at  once  the  loss  of  western  Europe  and  of 
other  large  areas  of  the  world  to  Russia.  For 
an  attack  upon  Russia  by  us,  caused  by  an 
event  In  the  Far  last,  could  not  be  localized. 
The  Russians  could  not  oppose  us  merely  in 
the  air  and  in  the  Far  East  and  ignore  our 
troops  in  Europe. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  struck  Russia  first 
would  cut  away  the  moral  ground  work  of  the 
United  Nations  support,  which  now  exists  In 
Korea.  It  probably  would  put  us  Into  war 
with  at  Ijest  confused  and  unwilling  allies  at 
worst,  virtually  alone  The  RufSlans  would 
sweep  Into  western  Europe  and  politically 
and  psychologically  we  would  deliver  Asia  to 
the  Communists. 

Nor  would  such  a  doctrine  be  Ixjmblng  In 
Korea  from  medium  altitudes — around  15,- 
000  or  16.000  feet — optimum  altitude  for 
the  type  of  radar  tx)mb  sight  we  now  utilize. 
There  has  been  no  air  opposition,  very  little 
antiaircraft.  We  are  bombing  a  peninsula 
and  fly  only  a  few  miles  over  enemy  soil. 

But  the  military  case  for  a  preventive  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  we  can  deliver  atomic 
boHibs  accurately  In  two  or  three  figures 
upon  targets  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
deep  In  Russia — targets  defended  by  hun- 
dreds of  Russian  fighters  and  heavy  anti- 
aircraft concentrations,  that  would  force  us 
to  hlph  altitudes. 

The  military  case  for  a  preventive  war  is 
founded  upon  the  hopes  of  a  quick  and  easy 
victory,  that  glittering  and  unrealistic  goal 
that  would  be  impossible  if  the  Soviet  Union 
dominated  \  estern  Europe  and  much  of  Asia. 
A  preventive  war  would  really  mean  a  long, 
hard,  and  vicious  struggle,  with  no  holds 
barred.  In  which  we  would  lose,  by  otir  own 
action,  moral  and  psychological  backing  and 
political  support,  not  only  from  the  world 
but  from  our  potential  friends  and  allies 
among  the  eatelUtes  and  dissident  minori- 
ties lu  the  Soviet  Unlcn. 
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There  are  scores  of  other  rca.sons — po- 
litical, economic,  psychological,  moral,  and 
military — against  this  attractive  fallacy,  but 
they  can  be  summed  up  thusly:  Preventive 
war  is  a  course  of  political  bankruptcy  and 
moral  frustration  that  would  be  militarily 
ineffective  and  which  would  lose  for  the 
United  States  the  very  values  we  are  trying 
to  defend. 

Such  ideas,  no  matter  whether  idvanced 
by  the  loyal  opposition  or  the  party  in  power, 
should  be  scotched,  and  quickly. 


From  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  to  the 
Shores  of  Korea — The  Marines  Can 
Win  if  We  Give  Them  a  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
have  recently  received  correspondence 
from  my  constituents  in  Lx)s  Angeles 
commentins  upon  the  effective  use  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  com- 
bat and  suggesting  that  in  recopniiion 
of  the  service  rendered  the  Nation  by 
the  Marines  throughout  our  history,  the 
Marine  Corps  be  granted  representation 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

This  is  not  a  new  suggestion,  and  I 
am  sure  many  Mem'oers  of  Congress  have 
believed  that  while  the  Marines  are 
cSScially  a  branch  of  the  Navy,  they  are 
indeed  entitled  to  some  recognition  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Congressman 
Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Commi'tee,  on 
March  6  of  this  year  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  7580,  which  would  make  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  without 
eligibility  to  he  appointed  Chairman,  and 
which  would  continue  the  Marine  Corps 
as  a  branch  of  the  Navy. 

I  received  today  a  letter  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices, President  Harr>'  Truman,  in  reply 
to  a  letier  I  wrote  on  the  subject  cf 
Marine  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  which  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  to  my  constituents. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr. 
Truman's  reply  follow: 

August  21.   1950. 
Hen.  Hakkt  S.  T«uman, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Ttie  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dtak  Ma.  Pwsident:  The  United  States 
Marine  Corps  has  again  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea  demonstrated  that  It  is  an  effective 
hard-hitting  mobile  force  which  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce  results  on  the 
battleground. 

Over  the  past  180  years,  the  Marine  Corps 
time  and  again  have  proved  that  they  are 
Invaluable  to  the  defense  of  America  and 
to  fight  the  aggressors  which  threaten  Amer- 
ksan  security. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  M.irlne 
Corpw  Is  entitled  to  full  recognition  as  a 
major  branch  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  and  should  have  Its  own  rep- 
resentative on   the  Joint   Chiefs  of   Staff  in 


the  Department  of  Defense.  I.  therefore, 
sincerely  urge  that  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  you  will  grant  the 
Marine  Corps  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Very    truly   yours. 

Gordon   L.   McDonouch, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The   WnrTE   Hotrst. 
Washington,  August  29.  1950. 
Mt     Dear     Congressman    McDonough:     I 
read   with   a   lot   of    interest   your   letter   in 
.  regard  to  the  Marine  Corps.     For  your  in- 
fcrmatlcn   the  Marine  Corps  is  the  Navy's 
police  force  and  as  long  as  I  am  President 
that   is  what   it   will   remain.     They   have    a 
propaganda  machine  that  is  almost  equal  to 
Stalin's. 

Nobody  desires  to  belittle  the  efforts  of 
the  Marine  Corps  but  when  the  Marine  Corps 
goes  Into  the  Army  It  works  with  and  for  the 
Army  and  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  your  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  this  naval  military 
organization.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Navy  of 
which  the  Marines  are  a  part. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

I  must  say  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's reply  was  somewhat  startlin?  to 
say  the  least.  I  personally  am  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  our  Marine  Corps 
has  a  propaganda  machine  that  is  al- 
most equal  to  Stalin's.  And  I  dare  say 
many  marines  will  be  equally  astonished. 
However,  if  this  can  be  true,  I  would 
certainly  suggest  now  that  Mr.  Truman 
utilize  this  "propaganda  machine"  in  the 
Voice  of  America  program  to  penetrate 
behind  the  iron  curtain  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Mr.  Ache.son  has  from  all  reports 
not  succeeded  too  well  in  this  undertak- 
ing, and  perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  ma- 
rines to  land  again. 

The  only  i  opaganda  machine  I  have 
ever  witnessed  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  the 
propaganda  which  was  .spelled  out  in  the 
charging  olive  drab  lines  on  Okinawa,  at 
Wake  Island,  and  today  on  the  shores  of 
Korea. 

I  know  that  ever>'  American  ciiizen  is 
proud  of  the  record  of  all  branches  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Each  one  in  the  last 
war  distinguished  itself  magnificently. 
Because  of  the  increased  importance  of 
aerial  combat  and  strategic  bombing,  the 
Air  Force  was  created  as  a  separate  force, 
an  equal  partner  on  the  defense  team 
with  the  Army  and  the  Navy;  and  today 
the  Marine  Corps  in  view  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  last  war  in  which  marine 
casualties  numbered  88.144  out  of  a  total 
strength  of  650.000  is  entitled  to  some 
form  of  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  along  with  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 


Universal  Military  Traininff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 


herewith  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  universal  military  training 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Ingalls  in  the 
Corvaliis  tOreg.)  Gazette-Times  of  Au- 
gust 17,  1950.  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  every  Member  to  read  this  edi- 
toriaL    It  follows: 

Universal  Mn.rTABT  Training 

The  needs  of  the  operation  In  Korea  have 
brought  many  domestic  questions  into 
sharper  focus.  One  of  these  is  that  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  again  discussing.  Tae 
use-ulness  of  such  a  system  to  the  r>efens« 
Establishment  needs  little  explanation  at 
this  point.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
Korean  situation  could  have  b^n  handled 
more  quickly,  wuh  less  strain  and  with  less 
loss  of  life  if  there  had  existed  the  substan- 
tially bigger  army  and  the  ;xx)l  of  trained  re- 
serves that  would  result. 

It  is  unfair  that  some  of  the  boys  who 
fought  the  last  war  must  unwillingly  go 
again.  Many  of  these  men  already  bear 
scars  of  battle  on  their  bodies  and  all  have 
sacrificed  time  from  their  otherwise  normal 
lives.  There  are  many  new  abie-lxxlied  men 
of  military  age  who  should  be  used  in  their 
place.  However,  because  of  our  lack  of  a 
military  training  program,  these  new  men  aie 
not  trained. 

Actually  in  the  e\ent  of  an  all-out  con- 
flict all  the  Reserves  and  the  men  In  the  draft 
ages  would  be  eligible  for  service.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  for  the  country  if  sJl  this 
vast  reserve  pool  of  manpower  were  already 
trained.  Many  people  who  object  to  the  ide? 
of  universal  military  training  do  not  realize 
they  are  adding  to  the  danger  of  the  boys' 
lives.  A  trained  man  has  a  much  t>etter 
chance  of  survival  in  combat  than  one  who 
has  had  only  rudimentary  instruction.  Com.- 
bat  men  used  to  say  that  if  a  new  man 
lived  the  first  few  days,  his  chances  from 
then  on  out  were  pretty  good.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  increase  his  chances — adequate 
training. 

Consider  another  viewpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual liable  to  military  service.  In  the 
present  situation  he  lives  In  constant  un- 
certainty, not  knowing  when  he  may  be 
called  to  duty.  He  may  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  his  education  or  his  career,  and 
consequently  may  have  to  back-track  several 
years  when  he  returns.  Under  a  universal 
training  program,  on  the'  other  hand,  the 
young  man  would  know  that  he  would  enter 
military  service  at  a  predictable  date.  His 
educational  scheme  could  be  adjusted  to  It 
in  advance  and  his  career  would  not  be 
started. 

The  greatly  Increased  numbers  of  Reserves 
would  make  possible  more  detailed  advance 
planning  by  the  Military  Establisliment,  so 
that  the  rese.'-vist  would  be  able  to  cal- 
culate his  chances  cf  future  service  with 
greater  accuracy.  With  every  eligible  man 
in  the  Reserves,  the  need  In  emergencies  to 
call  older  men  with  established  Jobs  and 
fa. .lilies  would  be  greatly  lessened 

It  has  '  een  argued  that  universal  training 
would  be  costly.  But  it  could  have  been  op- 
erated from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
now  for  no  more  than  the  estimated  current 
year's  expenditures  In  Korea  alone.  If  the 
training  program  had  been  in  eSect  these  5 
years,  perhaps  Korea  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

This  column  is  now  and  will  be  in  favor 
of  a  sound  and  intelligent  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  until  such  lime  as 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  answered  with  a  permanent  world- 
wide peace. 
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Hon.  Alfred  Le«  Bulwinkle,  of  North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NFW    V'    ftK 

IX  THF  HOUSK  CF  REPKE-^ENTATIVES 
Friday.  Sevternber  1.  1950 

Mr.  ROGNEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sin- 
eerely  regret  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  and  our   beicved  colleaKue  Maj. 

ALTURD  In   ECLWINKLE 

Although  I  had.  of  course,  known  the 
major  ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress,  it  wa.s  my  happy  privilege  to 
become  quite  clcsely  acquainted  with 
him  while  we  were  fellow  patients  in 
1948  at  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital. 
Bethesda.  Md  He  and  I  had  rooms  im- 
mediately opposite  each  other  and  our 
long  and  close  association  at  the  time 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  fully  ap- 
preciate his  fine  Christian  character.  I 
then  more  than  ever  recognized  him  as  a 
great  American,  one  who  was  constantly 
thinking  first  of  his  country  and  the 
people  he  represented  and  last  of  him- 
atif.  Duj-ing  his  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion I  also  realized  that  the  strain  of  his 
arduous  labor  was  having  a  detrimental 
efTect  upon  his  health.  He  did  not  fully 
recover  from  hi.s  illness  but  that  did  not 
deter  him  from  returning  to  his  duties 
here  in  the  House.  Because  of  his  con- 
tinued application  to  his  work  on  behalf 
of  the  peopl"  he  represented  from  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina,  he  has  given  his  life  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  whom  he  so 
proudly  served. 


The  SoTiet  Uoioa  and  American  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  RETvIARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

TDF    MICHXAN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  sranted.  there  are 
printed  herewith  two  broadcasts  by  Rob- 
ert P  Hurlelgh.  director  of  news  on  radio 
station  WON,  Chicago,  one  made  on  Au- 
gu.>^t  9,  the  other  on  August  10,  which 
should  be  of  compelling  interest  to  a  1 
Americans.  Those  broadcasts  are  as 
follows: 

BaoADC\f,-r  or  Arcosr  9.  1950 
While  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
NatUnis  takes  a  day  off  Irum  the  regular 
8e««ioiis,  wluch  have  proved  exHep<T«iingly 
lutile.  »e  have  the  upportunliy  to  coimder 
the  delayinjj  tactics  ol  the  Soviet*  In  an- 
other   agency    or     the    Uuiled    Nutlona    and 

which  have  had  tragic  consequences.  Tbe 
news  spotlight  has  not  been  turned  on  the 
•eaalons  oT  the  Economic  and  Social  Cutincll 
to  reveal  the  stalling  tactics  and  evaslona  of 
the  Soviets  as  publlclired  these  past  10  daj'» 
by  reporters  covering  the  Security  Council. 
Just  as  we  now  knew  the  Soviet  delegate  tit 
the  Security  Council  never  intends  to  abide 
by   any   moral   code,  su  have   we  had  proof, 


time  and  ag.iln.  that  Moscow  will  never  ac- 
cede to  any  decision  made  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
which  will  force  Russia  to  abide  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  UN  Charter  as  it  afTecU  forced 
labor.  Althou.'h  the  protests  have  betn 
made  that  Russia  is  not  living  up  to  the 
articles  of  the  UN  on  slave  labor— or  correc- 
tive labor — the  general  press,  with  very  lew 
notable  exceptions,  baa  given  little  atten- 
tion to  an  appalling  situation.  Much  of 
Soviet  Russia's  Industry  is  geared  to  forced 
labor,  and  the  product  of  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  is  being  sold  In  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  the  free  American  worker. 
This  Invasion  of  the  American  market  by 
Hiiila  results  In  the  weakening  of  our  own 
economy  by  destroying  domestic  employment 
and  undermining  prosperity,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  heavy  Qnancial  burden 
we  now  carry  for  the  world. 

This  trade  with  the  cold-war  enemy  con- 
tinues even  as  we  have  Indications  that  the 
presently  "contained  "  war  in  Korea  may  ex- 
plode In  literally  a  dozen  dl!Terent  areas.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  certain  officials  in 
Washington  have  seemed  more  concerned 
over  malnt&iniog  the  Soviet  Government's 
exports  to  this  country  than  In  t>elng  genu- 
inely worried  over  the  damage  these  exports 
are  doing  to  American  Industries.  For  the 
past  number  of  years  the  fur  farmers  of  this 
country,  many  of  them  disabled  ex-OI's  who 
were  advised  by  the  Veterans'  AdmlDlstraticn 
to  get  into  the  business  of  fur  farming,  have 
been  trying  to  convince  Washington  that  the 
importation  of  furs  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  detrlmpntal  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  their  Industry.  In  the  first  place. 
American  fur  Imports  have  tripled  since  the 
war — and  this  year,  according  to  the  authori- 
tative trade  paper.  Women's  Wear  Deity, 
American  participation  In  the  Russian  fur 
saieu  in  Leningrad  have  been  above  last 
year — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  aiTalrs  be- 
tween this  country  and  Soviet  Russia  have 
been  deteriorating.  Close  to  100  American 
fur  buyers  were  able  to  obtain  visas  and 
Journey  to  Leningrad  for  the  big  Russian  fur 
«ale  of  last  month  and  it  is  probable  that 
$50,000,000  wUl  be  deposited  to  the  account 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  New  York  baniu  in 
payment  for  these  Russian  furs.  Moscow  has 
been  willing  to  sell  furs  on  the  American 
market  at  almost  any  price  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  American  dollar — and  since  all  the 
Industry  In  Russia  is  controlled  by  state  so- 
cialism, the  government,  and  not  free  individ- 
uals, fixes  the  price  in  competition  with  the 
American  fur  farmers.  And  the  Soviet  Unlcn 
stands  accused  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  running 
slave  labor  camps  where  millions  of  indi- 
viduals are  forced  to  live  under  conditions 
Intolerable  to   freemen. 

This  allegation  that  human  beings  are 
forced  Into  conditions  of  slavery  1j>  perhaps 
the  gravest  charge  which  could  come  before 
the  United  Nations — and  the  charge  has  taeen 
made,  repeate<lly,  before  the  economic  and 
social  council  of  the  UN  The  protest  made 
by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  underlined  the  lact  that  no 
country  In  the  UN  could  afford  to  Ignore  the 
growing  evidence  of  appalling  widespread 
use  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
enough  Information  has  come  through  the 
thick  veil  of  Sjvlet  secrecy  to  confirm  that 
millions — perhaps  as  many  as  1 5,000 .000-^ 
are  forced  in  work  camps  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  product  of  their  effort  is  being  sold  on 
the  American  market  In  competition  to  free 
America::  Intxiir.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the  DepiU-iment  of  Commerce,  the  Imports 
from  Soviet  Russia  last  year  totaled  almost 
»42.50O,CO0  while  our  exports  to  the  U  S.  S.  R. 
are  valued  at  only  $6.64Q.000.  If  you  wonder 
what  happens  to  that  dollar  difference  of 
$35,000,000  In  net  earnings  in  Communist 
Imports,  you  nt-t'd  only  to  realize  the  vast 
expenditures  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  prop- 
aganda and  esplonai;e,  and  for  lawyers  fees 


to  defend  Communists.  Fur  1mp<^rt*  alone 
have  accounted  for  as  much  as  40  or  60  mil- 
lion in  the  years  since  the  war  and  the  buyers 
who  are  now  on  their  visit  to  Leningrad  for 
fur  buying  may  be  expected  to  make  this 
year's  purchases  cf  Communist  furs  Just  as 
high  as  ever.  The  Soviets  are  cunning 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  the  American 
woman's  penchant  for  nice  things,  and  the 
ma-'y  furs  sold  in  this  country  as  luxuries 
are  conceivably  straight  from  a  fur  farm  in 
Siberia  maintained  by  Soviet  slave  labor. 
Thus  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
bring  alMUt  any  corrections  of  forced  labor 
through  the  United  Nations,  even  though 
the  A  F.  of  L.  has  made  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  slave  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  demanded  that  the  other  nations  comp?l 
Moscow  to  live  up  to  the  Charter  of  the  UN. 

And  second,  the  American  fur  farmer,  in- 
c'udlng  those  disabled  GIs  who  went  into 
fur  farming  on  the  advice  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  find  It  Impossible  to  compete 
with  the  government-controlled  forced  labor 
of  Russia,  and  third,  the  excess  American 
dollars  which  Soviet  Russia  obtains  are  im- 
portant In  financing  the  subversive  activities 
of  Communists  in  this  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  that  Com- 
munist activities  and  Soviet  slave  labor  is 
being  supported  by  the  dollars  paid  for  these 
Russian  exports.  And  the  Washington  of- 
ficials responsible  cannot  claim  Ignorance  of 
the  situation,  for  the  protests  have  t>een 
made  la  Congresa  and  to  the  responsible 
Government  departments.  The  laws  of  this 
country,  by  the  way,  are  emphatic  in  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  goods  produced 
by  slave  or  forced  labor.  Evidence  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — 
and  evidence  which  has  been  presented  be- 
fore the  economic  and  social  council  of  the 
UtUted  Nations  proves  coocliuively  that  slave 
labor  camps  are  a  moat  Important  part  of 
the  economy  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  procras- 
tination on  the  part  of  Wastiington  officials 
is  certainly  part  and  parcel  of  the  program  of 
those  who  have  fashioned  policy  during  the 
past  number  of  years  which  wculd  be 
favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  even  11  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

That's  the  top  of  the  news  as  it  looks  from 
here. 

BaoAoCAST  or  August  10.  1950 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  it  never  has  had  any 
intention  of  trying  to  live  within  the  -hartcr 

of  the  United  Nations,  It  Is  surprlsii.g  how 
many  people  have  not  understood  that  the 
tactics  now  employed  by  Mr  Jacob  MaMk  In 
the  Security  Council  are  simply  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  Soviet  strategy  which  has  been 
effective  ever  since  the  Rvuslans  pressed  for 
the  veto  when  the  UN  was  formed  in  1945. 
Communist  and  pro-Communist  apologists — 
aided  In  many  instances  by  officials  of  our 
Government  who  have  given  them  stature 
and  protection — these  Communists  and  pro- 
Communists  have  been  able  to  fool  many 
Americans  into  believing  that  the  United 
Nations  was — or  would — accomplish  much 
more  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  6  years.  The  publicists  for  the  United 
Nations,  with  millions  available  for  pub- 
licity purposes,  have  been  able  to  advertise 
the  United  Nations  in  a  manner  that  causes 
the  unsuspecting  and  uninformed  to  believe 
that  great  progress  has  b«ea  made  by  the 
U.V  But  In  very  few  instancea — and  cer- 
tainly in  no  major  crisis — has  the  United 
Nations  been  able  to  make  a  single  decision 
Which  might  conceivably  offend  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  Is  taking  place  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Is  no  accident,  but 
is  a  part  of  a  well-planned  program  by  the 
men  of  the  Kremila  to  Implement  the  Com- 
munist program  which  has  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  as  lu  prime  objective. 

We  set  forth  certain  facts  last  evening 
which  Is  evidence  of  the  SJViet  attempt  to 
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the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ot  fbd  Ofalted  Nations  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Jacob  Malik  Ls  delaying  action  in 
the  Security  Council.  The  i.'^sue,  of  course. 
Is  greater  and  emotions  are  higher.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  evidence  has  been  avail- 
able for  months  which  proves  the  Commu- 
nist alms  as  aggressive  and  pointed  toward 
the  wrecking  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  best  methods  Russia  has  to  injure  the 
economy  of  the  United  States — to  hasten 
the  day  of  demoralizing  depression — one 
of  the  methods  has  been  the  use  of  forced 
labor  to  produce  goods  which  Ij  sold  on  the 
American  market  to  compete  with  free  Amer- 
tcaa  labor  Although  we  have  laws  to  pro- 
tect American  labcn*  and  business  from  pre- 
cisely this  evil,  every  attempt  has  been  made, 
and  we  now  of  many  complaints  which  have 
been  made  by  business  and  lalKir.  every  at- 
tempt to  have  the  administration  or  the  UN 
take  action  has  been  met  with  the  procrasti- 
nation and  evasion.  It  Is  a  known  fact,  and 
admitted  by  some  Soviet  officials,  that  Russia 
maintains  slave-labor  camps,  where  political 
prisoners  and  others  who  have  lost  favor 
with  the  Communists  are  forced  into  every 
conceivable  line  of  work.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  these  forced 
lalx)r  camps  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 
Uoa.  These  human  beings  produce  for  Soviet 
Bussia  and  the  goods  are  sold  In  this  country 
In  direct  defiance  of  established  laws.  Since 
the  government's  production  cost  Is  nil  the 
Russian  export  of  goods  made  by  this  forced 
labor  affords  the  Kremlin  the  dollar  advan- 
tage desired,  as  well  as  the  furthering  the 
CcmmunUt  program  of  bleeding  the  United 
St  tes  Industries  and  labor.  To  understand 
the  thinking  of  officials  In  our  Commerce  De- 
partment, you  need  only  to  look  baci  Into 
the  record  to  see  where  the  chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian unit  in  the  Commerce  Department — 
Mr.  E.  C.  Ropes  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  Russian  ftirs  shortly  after  his  return 
from  an  official  visit  to  Russia  in  1947.  The 
subcommittee  chairman.  Congressman  Reid 
MtnaAT,  of  Wisconsin,  asked  Mr.  Rcpes  If  he 
had  been  in  Russia  trying  to  scare  up  trade. 
Mr.  Ropes  replies  that  he  was  In  Russia  try- 
ing to  buy — not  to  sell — and  actually  said 
that  the  United  SWtes  had  nothing  to  sell 
Russia. 

Mr.  Ropes,  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
then  eulogized  the  Communists  he  met  In 
Russia,  saying  that  he  had  a  very  favorable 
reception  and  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  they  would  be  selling  as  much 
as  they  could  of  what  we  need  In  order  to 
buy  what  they  need,  and  then  some.  The 
Commerce  Department — and  the  State  De- 
partment, too — has  never  seemed  too  con- 
cerned over  the  evidence  which  has  been 
available  for  years  as  to  forced  labor  In  So- 
viet Russia  competing  against  American  In- 
dustries which  employ  free  American  labor — 
at  least  not  concerned  enough  to  force  a 
show-down  on  the  issue.  The  chairman  of 
subcommittee  hearing  the  Commerce  De- 
partment official  felt  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  trip  to  Russia  as  the  second  mission 
to  Moscow.  Another  Indication  of  the 
administration's  evasiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  imports  from  Russia  can  be 
found  in  the  argument  o:Tered  by  officials 
of  the  State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce  De- 
partments that  Soviet  fur  imports,  which 
make  up  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
Russian  goods  sold  in  this  country,  should 
continue  to  be  sold  because  the  United 
States  was  securing  large  amounts  of  man- 
ganese from  Russia,  which  might  be  cut  off 
if  the  United  States  would  take  any  action. 
But  in  checking  later,  it  was  found  that 
Russia  has  already  discontinued  her  6hlf>- 
ments  of  manganese  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  evident  that  the  excuses  given  by  the 
State  Department  could  not  be  verified — yet 
the  Intolerable  situation  continues  even  to- 
day— for  as  we  pointed  out  in  yesterday's 
broadcast  that  the  buying  of  Soviet  furs  thu 


year  will  probably  be  increased  over  last  year. 
It  seems  so  useiuis  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  Marshall  plan  aid 
and  EGA  funds  to  combat  ccmmunism  while 
we  supply  Russia  with  the  necessary  dollars 
to  finance  her  organized  Communist  pro- 
grams in  this  country. 

Yet.  as  we  have  jjointed  out.  the  Com- 
merce Department  officials  and  the  State  De- 
partment officials  have  been  very  evasive, 
and  have  so  far  avoided  taking  any  action 
either  through  our  own  governmental  chan- 
nels, or  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  UN  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  been  able  to 
hamstring  that  agency  of  the  world  organi- 
zation this  month.  Even  as  Mr.  Malik  has 
been  doing  ever  since  he  took  over  the  Se- 
curity Council.  There  is  one  other  most 
Important  point.  The  Russian  furs  are  sold 
to  American  fur  buyers  who  went  to  Lenin- 
grad last  month  to  make  their  purchases — 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its  controlled 
economy,  sells  at  a  ^rice  which  undermines 
the  American  market  because  it  also  controls 
Its  labor,  and  has  millions  in  forced  lalxjr. 
The  furs  are  fashioned  In  this  country  by 
the  Fur  Workers  Union.  You  might  won- 
der how  an  American  union  worker  would 
feel  about  fashioning  furs  which  conceivably 
have  been  farm  grown  and  handled  by  slave 
labor.  But  the  Fur  Workers  Union  in  this 
country  Is  Communist  Infiltrated  and  Com- 
munist dominated.  The  head  of  the  Fur 
Workers  Union  Is  a  Communist.  His  name  is 
Ben  Gold.  And  the  current  issue  of  the  Fur 
Workers  paper  carries  Communist  Ben  Golds 
most  recent  bold  display  of  Impudence. 
Communist  Ben  Gold  has  a  page  of  the  paper 
to  insult  the  American  intelligence  and  to 
parrot  the  Communist  Party  line.  That's  the 
top  of  the  news  as  It  looks  from  here. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  ANDREW  J.  EIEMILLER 

or  v.  isroNSii* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31, 1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has 
turned  over  $1,110,000  to  their  high- 
priced  advertising  hucksters  to  buy  up 
newspaper,  radio,  and  other  publicity 
media  during  the  month  of  October,  for 
one  purpose:  to  kill  every  legislative 
measure  to  advance  the  Nations  health, 
safety,  and  security.  Boasting  cf  their 
projected  plans  to  reach  150.000,000 
Americans  throuah  newspaper  advertis- 
ing alone,  the  AMA  e.xpects  to  fortify 
its  campaign  by  promoting  tie-ins  which 
should  bring  in  another  $19,000,000  to 
bolster  their  barrage  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  any  health  legislation.  Their 
so-called  message  of  freedom  will  be 
broadcast  at  the  cost  of  $300,000  worth 
of  radio  tune,  plus  more  tie-ins;  they 
have  told  their  advertising  agency  to 
spend  S250.CC0  on  magazine  space.  Or- 
ganized medicines  program  of  destruc- 
tion is  quoted  below  from  Editor  and 
Publisher.  August  26: 

AMAs  «,!. 110.000  Ad  Pbocram  Set  fob  OcroBra 
^By  George  A.  Brandenburg  ) 
Chicago. — Advertising's   heavy   artillery   at 
the  national  and  local  level  will  boom  out 


messages  to  reaffirm  and  sollt'lfy  public  faith 
in  American  enterprise  through  endorsement 
of  voluntary  health  Insurance  and  opoosi- 
tion  to  state  socialism,  according  to  plans 
announced  fais  week  by  the  American  Medi- 
ca]  Association. 

During  2  weeks  in  October,  the  AMA  Mes- 
sage of  I-l-eedom.  together  with  thousands  of 
tie-in  ads.  will  reach  150.000.000  Americans 
through  the  greatest  number  of  newspaper, 
marazme.  and  radio  ads  ever  devoted  to  a 
single  theme. 

NEWSPAPERS    trZAD    LIST 

Newspapers  will  carry  the  heavy  load  of 
AMA  a.id  tie-in  advertising,  with  copy  sched- 
uled to  run  during  the  ueek  of  October  8. 
It  was  announced  by  Clem  Whltaker  and 
Leone  Baxter,  delegated  to  coordinate  AMAs 
national  education  campaign. 

The  advertising  budget  approved  by  the 
AMA  board  cf  trustees  totals  ei, 110. 000.  of 
Which  tseo.COO  has  been  allocated  to  news- 
papers. $300,000  to  radio,  and  t250.0C'0  to 
national  magazines.  Approximately  144.500 
individual  doctors.  In  every  community  in 
America,  will  share  the  cost  of  this  advertis- 
ing program  through  their  dues  payments 
to  AMA. 

"•Tills,  without  doubt,  is  the  broadest - 
coverage  newspaper  advertisement  of  the 
year,  judged  from*  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  newspaoers  liicluded  In  the 
schedule."  declared  WTiitaker  &  Baxter,  the 
husband-and-wife  public  relations  coun- 
selors who  have  prepared  the  advertising 
ammunition  for  tliis  mass  appeal. 

ELEVEN   THOtJS.'^ND  NEWSPAPEES  SCHEDtJLED 

The  AMAs  schedule  will  run  in  approxi- 
mately 11.000  newspaf>ers,  including  every 
lK)ne-flde  daily  and  weekly  paper  in  the  43 
States.  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Tern- 
tones  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Even.-  newspaper  on  the  schedule  will  re- 
ceive an  Insertion  order  early  In  September 
from  Lockwood-Shackelford  Co..  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency,  selected  to  handle  this 
business  for  a  70-lnch — 5  columns  by  14 
Inches — black  and  while  display  ad.  Full- 
page  ads  are  also  scheduled  in  Sunday  new-- 
paper  supplements  and  national  magaziKcs. 
Sunday  magazines  are  In  addition  to  all 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

AMA  copy  will  likewise  appear  In  busine.ss. 
professional  trade  pubUcations  30  days  ahdd 
of  general  schedule  to  develop  tie-in  adver- 
tising support  from  allied  organizations, 
business,  and  Industry. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeiis  of  Oc- 
tober more  than  1,000  radio  stations  will 
broadcast  spot  announcements,  covering 
even,-  State.  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  In  addition, 
30  national  magazines  will  carry  full -page 
message  concurrently. 

The  AMA  advertising  schedtile  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Weekly  newspapers :  The  week  of  October  8. 

Daily  newspapers:  October  11. 

Sunday  newspaper  supplements:  October 
15 

National  magazines.  The  week  of  October  8 
for  weeklies;  the  November  Issues  of  month- 
lies, distributed  in  October. 

Radio:  Second  and  third  weeks  of  October. 

Sunday  newspaner  supplements  will  in- 
clude Ajnerlcan  Weekly.  This  Week.  Parade 
and  23  independent  Sunday  magazine  sec- 
tions, representin:;  an  estimated  total  cir- 
culation of  over  38.CO0.C00. 

SEEK    TEEEmC    IMFACT 

Commenting  on  AMA's  blanket -coverage 
policy.  Mr.  Whltaker  told  Editor  and  Publisli- 
er:  "We  want  the  terrific  inapuct  cf  all  media 
hitting  at  once.  This  is  a  grass  roots'  ad- 
vertising campaign,  directed  to  all  the  pecsple 
of  America,  whether  they  live  In  great  cities, 
small  towns,  or  villages,  or  on  farms. 

•  Wherever  there  Is  a  newspaper,  there  are 
doctors — and  doctors'  patients.  The  AMA 
advertising  program  Is  desigaed  to  blanket 
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•r«*  ct  medical  pra<:tlce.  Consrquent- 
Ij,  Um  scli«<lule  calls  lur  the  use  cf  adver'U- 
Inf;  space  In  all  tbe  newspcpers  of  America. 
There  «iU  b«  toiiM  dupucatton  of  ctrcula- 
tion.  but  the  Mktod  Impact  of  that  duplica- 
tion la  dastred.  ao  that  madldne's  story  can 
b«  hMBHMnd  hotiM  b^  r«p*cifelon  ' 

wUl  have  ample  U«-ln  poaa:- 
tie  pointed  out.  Tbe  Wbluicer-Bai- 
ter  team  hAs  prepared  an  advertlalng  kit 
which  will  reach  newspapers  about  Septam- 
ter  1.  outlining  In  detail  20  or  more  proflta- 
bl«  tte-ln  promotions  at  the  local  level. 
Ttkeae  mclude  drug  stores,  all  types  of  mer- 
ClMnta  and  buatnta snien.  manufacturers.  In- 
•omnce  compsiniM  and  agencies,  local  health 
plans  and  boapltala. 

>LUZ  CBOM  TO  COOPIL-ATX 

Local  Blue  Croaa  and  Blue  Shield  plar^ 
vUl  be  provided  with  material  which  th«y 
can  tM«  a«  a  part  of  their  own  InatltuUoniil 
proaiotion  campaigns  to  coincide  with  AilA'i 
advertising  program,  Lawrence  C.  Wells, 
public  relatlona  director  of  Blue  Cross  acd 
Blue  Shield  Commissions  told  E.  and  P. 

Thefie  groups  will  advertise  in  newspapers. 
he  said,  to  exploit  Blue  Croes  and  Blue  Snie  d 
prepaid  liuurance  programs  from  a  "brui  d 
n£ine  '  standpoint. 

Blue  CroM  and  Blue  Shield  plans  will  r3- 
e«lv«  antggmieA  newspaper  sda  in  various 
alaea.  Including  mats  for  larger  ads  up  lo 
haJf-pa^e  size. 

In  addition  to  specific  suggested  tie-liis 
from  local  bu^ness  firms  cf  all  types,  the 
AMA  kit  also  includes  a  full-page  "freedom 
roll  cAll"  layout  that  will  permit  Indl vidua:  s, 
or  tbelr  organisations,  to  be  Identified  wl:.h 
tbe  program. 

Ih  order  that  national  advertisers  may 
avail  them— Ivea  of  the  opportunity  to  tie  in 
With  tlM  campaign,  letters,  signed  by  Or. 
Elmer  L.  Henderson,  AMA  president,  and 
I^.  Louis  H.  Bauer,  chairman  of  the  AMA 
board  of  trustees,  are  going  out  this  mun  .h 
to  the  presidents  of  26.000  big  Orma.  telling 
of  the  campaign  s  objecilvea,  and  why  th<!ir 
respective  hrms  should  participate. 

HAVK    hntDCA   STTPrOBT 

Another  letter  is  going  to  the  7.000  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
dstlcn.  urging  retailers  to  join  In  the  pro- 
gram ct  the  local  level.  Whltaker  and  Baxter 
also  indicated  they  expect  cooperation  frrai 
unrelated  groups,  such  aa  the  railroads  atid 
power  companlea. 

To  develop  tle-ln  advertising  support  from 
allied  organizations  and  btislneas  generally, 
■pacial  AM.A  copy  will  be  used  early  In  Sep- 
taaaber  in  business,  medical,  drug.  ad'.ertl.<> 
Ing.  and  publishing  publications.  The  lattiT 
vinil  include  Editor  and  Publisher.  Publish- 
ers' Auxiliary.  American  Preas.  National  Pub- 
lisher. Publishers'  Tab.  and  ail  State  pretis 
•Moclatlon  publications  In  United  States. 


Gut  Dome»tk  Mineral  Resources  Sliou!il 

Be  Used 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

'  ■»•  COLOIADO 

IN  THE  KOU?E  OF  PwEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Spt  iker.  the  present 
erave  international  situation  calls  for 
governmental  action  In  the  developmrnt 
of  our  va.st,  poiential  mineral  re.sources 
In  Colorado  and  the  West  The  Korean 
conflict  points  this  up.  Our  Nation  must 
be  seif-sufBcient.  If  our  .supply  of  stra- 
tegic materials  i-s  cut  off.  like  our  supply 
of  rubber  was  durim;  the  la.st  war,  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  is  jeopardized. 


The  attitude  of  the  Government  to- 
ward the  development  of  our  ba.s:c  mm- 
t lal  resources  in  the  past  is  dLs^iiac-  lul. 
Instead  of  helping,  it  has  turned  Us  back 
on  the  rich  resouices  lyinK  m  the  moun- 
tains and  ground  across  the  ccuniry. 
While  discouragmtr  domestic  minin«  d^'- 
velopment,  ultimately  closin?  and  ruin- 
ing many  of  our  mines,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  poured  billions  Into  foreign 
countries  for  the  opening  of  new  mines 
and  industrial  activity  in  direct  compe- 
tition to  ours.  For  example,  on  August 
24  it  WAS  reported  that  the  Government 
was  planiung  a  loan  of  $35,000,000  for 
mining  manganese  in  Brazil. 

I  have  consistently  fought  this  stupid 
policy  and  have  urged  a  progressive  do- 
mestic program  for  mining  and  conserv- 
ing our  natural  resouices.  Last  fall  I 
backed  a  bill  to  encouraKe  tin  mimng 
in  the  United  States,  but  to  no  avail. 
Later  when  we  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  keep  our  mines  going  and  to 
stockpile  stratepic  materials,  what  hap- 
pened. The  bill  was  defeated  but  an- 
other appropriation  was  approved  send- 
ing millions  to  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica for  mining  projects. 

There  are  approximately  350  useful 
minerals  in  Colorado,  includine:  molyb- 
denum, essential  to  industrial  and  war 
purposes. 

For  in.stance,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  world's  supply  of  molybde- 

nrm  is  produced  in  my  State.  Is  it  not 
imperative  that  this  production  be  en- 
couraged and  protected  then? 

Tun^isten.  uranium,  vanadium,  tin, 
and  fluorospar  are  other  important  met- 
als mined  in  Colorado.  They  are  all  es- 
sential to  the  manufactin-ing  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  tools  and  dies,  and  air- 
craft production.  Without  these  miner- 
als no  modern  nation  can  survive.  Colo- 
rado produces  88  percent  of  the  supply 
of  vanadium. 

Reliable  sources  say  Colorado  has  suf- 
ficient coal  stored  in  the  ground  to  sup- 
ply world  demands  for  hundreds  cf 
years.  An  excellent  grade  of  oil  can  be 
made  from  coal  shale.  Should  not  our 
Nation  be  developin<!:  this  rich  resource? 
War  machinery  rolls  on  olL  Domestic 
and  industrial  uses  for  all  are  steadily 
increac^ing. 

Reports  say  that  about  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  precious  and  induslrial  metals 
have  been  taken  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains since  the  sold  rush  of  1859.  There 
Is  as  much  or  more  still  there  which  can 
be  removed  and  used.  This  will  mean 
jobs,  an  expandinK  economy,  and  secu- 
rity for  us.  if  tlie  Government  will  kiid 
a  hand.  Today's  emergency  and  com- 
mon sense  call  for  action  in  utilizjnK  our 
mineral  resources  for  the  good  of  tlie 
country. 


The  Truth  About  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

(T   (  <'t  nR\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVF3 

Friday.  September  t,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  of  world  war  III  de- 


mands that  the  people  of  the  Ignited 
States  l>e  told  the  truth  about  liorea. 
With  the  facts,  tiiey  can  force  our  li  aders 
to  adopt  corrective  measures  to  p  event 
future  mistakes  that  might  ineMtably 
lead  to  a  world  war. 

No  one  should,  for  political  purposes, 
distort  the  truth  in  pinning  the  blame 
for  our  unwise  far-eastern  policiei .  We 
must  face  the  facts.  Then  we  can  go 
about  tlie  tough  business  of  stren*.  then- 
ing  our  military  effort  and  save  innec- 
essary  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  m  win- 
nlnL'  the  battle  for  peace. 

De.spite  reports  of  the  Democrat!:  con- 
gressional committee  the  truth  1>  that 
our  military  assistance  to  Korea  p.-ior  to 
June  25.  1350.  totalled  only  $57,0)0,000. 
This  is  the  oEBcial  record,  according  to 
House  Report  No.  2495,  issued  July  11. 
1950.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Repre- 
sentative JoH.v  Keb,  Democrat,  cl  West 
Vireinia,  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Ccmmittee. 

Of  this  $57.CO0.O0O,  the  facts  are  that 
$56,000,000  was  small  arms  and  equip- 
ment of  constabulary  nature  leu  Ijehind 

by  American  forces  when  they  were 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  ir  1949. 
Is  it  any  wonder  our  boys  were  fiihtlng 
powerful  Russian  tanks  with  rif!cj  when 
the  Communists  Invaded  below  th3  thir- 
ty-eighth parallel?  This  withdraw  al  was 
protested  by  Republican  mem'oers  of  the 
committee  in  an  o^icial  document  issued 
July  26.  1949.  as  occurring  "at  the  very 
instant  when  loRic  and  comm^^n  sense 
both  demand  no  retreat  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation." 

The  Democratic  congressional  com- 
mittee attempts  to  argue  that  the  so- 
called  Korean  Aid  BUI  which  vas  re- 
jected by  the  House  January  19.  1950. 
then  pas.'-ed  after  revision  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  February 
9.  1950.  is  a  measurement  of  the  con- 
presslonal  attitude  toward  blocking 
Soviet  expansion  in  Asia. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Tlie  Re- 
publicans for  5  long  years  have  teen  in 
total  and  complete  opF>osition  xi  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration appeasing  Russia  in  Asia  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  cf  Manchuria.  China, 
and  North  Korea  without  a  battle.  This 
appeasement  policy  dates  from  the  Yal- 
ta conference,  where  Alger  Kiss  was  a 
State  Department  adviser,  in  Feliruary 
1945,  and  it  continued  until  June  27. 
1C>50.  when  Truman  reversed  the  Amer- 
ican position.  Under  this  policy.  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  December  15,  1945.  to'.d 
China  that  unless  Communists  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
United  Stales  would  supply  no  further 
aid. 

The  administration  abandoned  Asia  to 
the  Russian  wolves  on  January  12.  1953 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  declared  then 
that  our  "defensive  perimeter  runs  along 
the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes  to 
the  Ryukyus."  in  other  words,  telling  the 
world  we  would  not  Intervene  to  halt 
Commumst  aggression  in  China.  Por- 
mo-sa.  or  Korea,  all  lying  above  that 
perimeter. 

One  week  after  Acheson's  statement. 
on  January  19,  1950.  a  majority  of  the 
House  Repubhcans  joined  61  Democrats 
in  rejecting  the  so-cailpd  Koiean-ald 
b-ll  wh'.uh  cont?..ned  only  economic 
assistance,  warninj  the  administration 
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that  without  m;'itar>'  aid  to  Korea  and 
appropriate  assistance  to  other  critical 
areas  in  Asia,  the  proposed  $150,000,000 
in  economic  aid  would  not  only  be  use- 
less but  would  be  a  prize  dangled  before 
the  Communist  aggressors. 

In  opposing  the  appeasement  of  com- 
munism in  Asia,  the  Republicans,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  protested  the  policy, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Owen  Lattimore 
Who  helped  shape  it.  provided,  not  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  economic  assistance 
so  that  China  and  Korea  would  be 
allowed  "to  fall  without  making  it  look 
as  if  the  United  States  had  pushed 
them." 

The  people  also  should  know  that  the 
Democratic-controlled  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress and  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved the  so-called  Korean-aid  bill  on 
July  26,  1949.  and  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, also  Democratic -controlled,  ap- 
proved it  September  27.  but  it  was  not 
called  up  for  House  action  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  first  session. 
Is  It  not  obvious  that  the  Administration 
was  insincere  in  wanting  to  help  Korea? 

None  of  the  economic  assistance  voted 
to  South  Korea  in  February  of  this  year 
had  been  supplied  when  she  was  attacked 
4  months  later  Of  the  $10,506,000 
made  available  for  military  aid  last 
October,  only  $200  in  signal  corps  wire 
had  reached  the  Korean  forces  when  the 
t>oom  fell  June  25.  8  months  later. 

There  is  the  record.  Our  Government 
bowed  to  communism  in  Asia  and  de- 
serted helpless  South  Korea,  which  our 
State  Department  had  set  up  as  an  in- 
dependent state  after  the  war. 

We  must  have  a  foreign  policy  for  the 
future,  not  only  to  "save  face"  in  the  Far 
East,  but  to  show  our  friends  that  we 
are  sincerely  striving  to  protect  the 
world  and  free  peoples  from  aggression 
and  totahtananism. 


Subversive  Activities  Control  and 
Communist  Registration  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  uiiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  before  us  today  is  as  much  of 
a  defense  measure  as  any  bill  we  have 
ever  passed  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  for  appropriations  for 
armament.  For  years  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  seen  the  insiduous 
danger  of  the  cancerous  Communist 
ideology  creeping  through  our  countiy 
have  asked  the  Congress  for  legislation 
which  would  arrest  it.  Three  years  ago 
the  House  passed  such  leeislation.  but 
it  took  tlie  impact  of  a  war  to  brina: 
its  need  into  bold  relief.  We  have  sent 
billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  to  contain 
communi.'^m.  and  have  failed  to  con- 
tain It  within  our  own  shores.  That 
i>  what  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
do. 


It  is  no  longer  5  minutes  of  12.  Al- 
ready the  first  gong  of  the  hour  is  being 
struck  in  Korea.  The  danger  from  an 
ahen-directed  force  designed  to  wreck 
the  freedom  and  liberty  we  were  born 
to  defend  is  clear  and  present.  I,  per- 
sonally, could  not  face  the  sturdy  Amer- 
icans I  have  the  honor  to  represent  if 
I  did  not  support  this  bill  wholeheart- 
edly. 


Let's  Save  Car  Country — John  3 :  16  to  21 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^L^RKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIN'ES 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  Jensen:  I  very  much  appreciated 

your  nice  letter  of  InXormation  a  few  months 
ago  and  the  speech  enclosures  which  were 
to  the  point. 

Very  much  Is  my  desire  to  get  the  enclosed 
mlssle   as   far   as   it    can    possibly   go.     Do   I 
need  make  another  copy  and  address  else- 
where?    I  trust  you  wUl  let  me  know. 
Very  sincerely 

Mrs   Ethel  IKW^N. 

Sidney,  Jotca. 

To   Om   CONGKESSMAN — MR.    JENSEN  : 

We.  as  a  group  of  church  ladies,  professing 
and  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
and  the  power  of  His  maght,  «end  you  thes« 
lines  1  I  His  name: 

We  and  our  families  as  life-long  residents 
of  this  great  America  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  a  better  introduction  Into  the  great 
intricate    powers    of    our    Government. 

Our  wonderful  country  was  first  settled  by 
those  who  came  a  long  way  for  the  privilege 
of  the  freedom  to  worship  God.  If  anything 
is  to  succeed,  it  must  go  ahead.  It  must 
progress.     It    must    grow   In   goodness. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  peoples,  where 
does  the  one  stand  who  is  giver  of  all? 

OtiTi  Is  the  only  land  which  has  as  its 
motto:  "A  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  Also  "that 
It  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

We  desire  a  report  on  the  spending  of  the 
mliUons  of  dollars  that  our  Government 
asked  for  and  received  in  the  past  5  years. 
We  realize  it  takes  lots  of  money  to  main- 
tain a  government,  but  these  unsurmount- 
able  amounts? 

Every  time  a  crisis  arises  In  some  distant 
land,  our  boys  are  sent  to  face  a  cruel  death. 
The  torture  they  undergo  while  on  duty. 
other  unknown  tortures  they  receive,  the 
many  deaths,  and  the  great  number  who  are 
sent  back  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions, 
the  endless  grief  of  their  loved  ones  who 
also  must  help  bear  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  they  must  pay  to  help  pay  for  the 
essence  which  robbed  the  loved  ones  of  their 
health  or  life.  These  healthy  boys  have  a 
right  to  life  and  liberty. 

We  stand  for  the  right,  but  did  not  raise 
our  sons  to  go  to  war  year  after  year.  They 
dare  not  evade  the  draft  call,  yet  Com- 
munist bands  are  allowed  to  formulate  and 
carry  on  in  otir  own  county.  These  and 
other    forms    of    underhand    functioning    all 

around  us — watching,  learning,  and  in  a  few 
hours  carry  our  great  Nations  standing  to 
Jealous  and  war-loving  nations. 

Where  does  our  money  go?  What  does  the 
Fible  say  about  those  with  greed  as  their 
goal? 


Cn  entering  offlee  are  not  anyone  and 
everyone  under  oath?  Do  they  not  vow — 
under  God — "T  shall  carry  on  •  •  *  best 
interests  of  my  country's  Government  *  •  '." 

Something  Is  wrong.  At  this  rate  we  will 
not  have  a  country  of  freedom  very  long 

Every  form  of  amusement  is  F>atrontzed 
to  the  utmost.  Why  is  it  that  every  Sunday 
morning  finds  the  greatest  number  of  people 
at  any  place  but  at  the  church  house?  Going 
backward? 

A  great  spiritual  awakening  Is  our  coun- 
try's call.  Cur  earnest  prayer  is  that  such 
will  invade  every  hall  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
and  that  each  of  us  and  each  one  we  have 
elected  to  our  Government  force  will  deeply 
feel  the  strength  to  be  gained  thereby.  Cer- 
tain ofQcials  have  the  privilege  of  talking 
directly  to  all  nations.  Encourage  this  in 
every  address  in  Congress — every  speaker,  and 
pass  it  on  to  all  i;ations.  Let  us  save  our 
co-untry.     John  3:16-21. 

Please,  may  we  hear  from  you'' 

CHtrscH  I-'iDizs  or  Chijrch  or  Christ. 

S-.aney.   Iowa. 

Prepared  and  written  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Ir-win, 
Sidney.  Iowa. 

I  Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  ladies'  signatures 
present  today  and  wishing  to  approve  this 
article  ■  > 

Mrs.  James  H  Brownfield.  box  174,  Sid- 
ney, Iowa;  Mrs.  Wm  R  Hipson.  Sid- 
ney. Iowa.  t>os  22:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cannon, 
Sidney,  Iowa:  Mrs  VlrgU  L.  Swope, 
box  "74.  Sidney.  Iowa:  Mrs  Cliff  James, 
box  1.  Sidney.  Iowa:  Mrs  W.  A.  Serim- 
sher.  Thurman,  Iowa:  Mrs.  Roy  Can- 
non. Sidney,  Iowa:  Mrs.  Ross  Barbour, 
Sidney.  Iowa:  Mrs  Ve.'-a  Taylor,  Sid- 
ney, Iowa:  Mt&s  Lucille  Gardner,  Sid- 
ney. Iowa:  Miss  Velma  Irwin,  Iowa; 
Grace  Beedle,  Thurman,  Iowa. 


GeneraJ  Appropriation  Act,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOTTEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 
House  of  REPsrsENTA-nvES. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  APPROPRIA'nONS. 
Washington.  D   C  .  August  30,  1950. 
Hon.  Frederick  J   Lawton. 

Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washir.gton,  D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Director:    The    General    Appro- 
priation  Act   for   1951    Includes  section   1214, 
which  reads: 

"Apprcpriaticns,  reappropriations,  con- 
tract authorizations,  and  reauthorizations 
made  by  this  act  for  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall,  without  impairing  national  de- 
fense, be  reduced  In  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  $550,000  000  through  the  apportionment 
procedure  provided  for  in  section  1211  of  this 

6?t  •• 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  It 
will  be  necessary  for  you.  as  the  official  em- 
powered to  make  apportionments  under  sub- 
sectton  (d)  of  section  3679.  as  amended,  to 
place  in  reserve  and  withhold  from,  expendi- 
ture not  less  than  »550. 000.000  of  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  re- 
duction would  be  applied  to  the  various 
Item.-!  in  the  budget  It  occurs  to  me  that  I 
should  ccM  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
considerations  in  the  legislative  history  uf 
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tbe  act  for  your  puldiince  tn  making  the 
furd  reserves  contemplated 

You  win  recall  that  an  amendment  waa 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Tex:\«.  requiring  the  President 
to  Impound  $500.C00.0C0  of  funds  appropri- 
ated In  the  bill  with  certain  reatrictions  as 
to  tbt  amount  by  which  single  items  might 
be  reduced  and  also  exempting  items  re- 
lated to  the  nationnl  defense.  As  a  sub- 
stitute Mr.  Tabe*.  of  New  Yt^rlc,  offered  an 
amendment  to  make  reductions  totaling 
9900.000.000  and  proceeding  to  specify  per- 
ecBtage  reductions  In  the  standard  budget 
elaasiflcatlons  such  as  personal  services. 
trsTel.  etc.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Tabix  ap- 
plied to  every  item  In  the  budget  but  specifl- 
cally  reduced  Chose  amounts  chargeable  to 
budget  elaasiflcatlons   1   to  9.  Inclusive 

Also  the  House  adopted  tne  so-called  Jen- 
sen amendment  which  would  have  fro7."n 
90  percent  of  the  vacancies  occurring  In  Fed- 
eral employment  during  the  fiscal  year  ex- 
cepilnt;  certain  exempted  categoiias  stich  as 
law-enforcement  officers,  hospital  personnel, 
and  so  forth. 

During  the  consideration  of  th«  bill  In  the 
Senate  the  Taber-Thomas  and  Jensen  amer.d- 
ments  were  stricken  from  the  bill  and  there 
ma  substituted  therefor  the  so-called  Byrd- 
Brldees  amendment  (Senate  amendment  No. 
508)  which  reduced  by  10  percent  all  appro- 
priations in  the  bill  except  certain  specified 
Items. 

The  conference  between  the  Houses  was 
confronted  with  the  Taber-Thomas.  Jensen 
and  Byrd-Bridges  amendments,  all  of  which 
were  subject  to  inclusion,  in  either  original 
or  revised  fonr».  In  the  bill  or  exclusion  from 
tbe  bill  by  the  conferees.  After  considerable 
dlMVMlon  the  conferees  determined  upon 
the  languAge  which  now  appears  In  section 
1214  of  the  appropriation  act. 

I  recite  all  this  rather  obvious  and  well- 
known  history  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that  It  U  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  reduction  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1214  is  intended  to  apply  generally  to 
the  items  in  the  Act.  Any  other  Interpre- 
tation would  not  be  supported  by  the  facts. 
The  specific  phraseology  of  the  statute  is 
that  reduction  shall  be  •occmpllshed  "with- 
out Impairing  national  defense."  That 
phrase  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all 
items  appearlnj?  In  the  national  defense 
chapter  of  the  budget  arc  untouchable.  It 
does  mean  that  any  Item  In  either  the  na- 
tional flef(*n.*e  ch.ipter  or  any  other  chap- 
ter of  the  bili  which  Is  related  to  the  national 
defense  shall  not  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  such  reduciiou  wouUl  impair  national 
defense  and.  further,  that  any  Item  In  either 
the  national  defense  or  other  chapters  of  the 
bill  which  can  be  reduced  must  be  re<luced. 
Every  eflort  that  has  been  made  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  In  conference  has  been 
to  obtain  general  reduction  in  the  nonde- 
fense  portions  of  the  budget. 

Opponents  of  the  theory  of  section  1314 
taAve  stated — and  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
reaaonlng — that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
has  been  granted  plenary  powers  to  Impose 
reductions  wUerever  he  may  please  and.  tn 
so  doing,  thwart  the  will  of  Congress.  The 
Director  of  the  Budget  in  discharging  his  re- 
•ponalblUtles  under  the  law  Is  restricted  In 
several  ways.  He  is  restricted  by  the  law  tn 
two  specific  provisions.  In  the  hrst  place  he 
Is  required  by  section  3079.  as  amended,  to 
apportion  funds  in  such  »  manner  M  to 
avoid  deficiency  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions except  In  those  special  cases  meeting 
the  tesu  of  other  provlalons  of  the  law  and 
therefore  beyond  bis  control.  Secondly,  he 
U  required  to  so  apportion  the  funds  as  to 
achieve  the  must  effective  and  economical 
tise  there<jf  He  is  aUo  very  pointedly  re- 
stricted by  the  foree  ot  ulrriiinieteiii  is  sur- 
Kjundlng    the    adO|»tlon   Of  eeCtlOB    1314.     It 

•eenis  obvious  thut  be  must  give  eonaldani- 
tiun  to  a  general  revlalun  of  tiie  nondcfense 


portions  of  the  budget.  To  fall  to  do  so 
would  result  in  failure  to  recognize  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  legisla- 
tion as  every  proposal  for  a  general  reduction 
in  the  budget  applied  across  the  board  to 
every  item.  The  only  difference  between 
section  1214  and  the  Taber-Thomas  and 
Byrd-Brldges  and  Jensen  amendments  l5  to 
leave  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  a  degree 
of  riiKcretlon  in  applying  the  reduction  so  as 
adequately  to  maintain  essential  services  of 
the  Government.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  can  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  law  by  deferring  meeting 
obligations  until  a  later  date  or  by  paper 
ravings  such  as  postponement  of  essential 
items  which  will  not  nfTect  the  actual  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  To  accomplish  the  re- 
duction in  such  manner  wovild  be  such  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  statute 
that  no  responsible  official  would  think  of  it. 
I  mention  It  here  only  because  the  possibility 
has  been  suggested  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  technically  such  action 
mleht  be  possible  it  is  entirely  without  the 
realm  of  reason  when  the  legislative  history 
of  the  law  is  considered. 

There  is  an  Important  part  of  the  language 
in  section  1214  which  has  been  obrcured  In 
the  publicity  regarding  It.  The  section  has 
been  generally  stated  to  be  a  reduction  of 
$550.C00,0C0  whereas  the  reduction  reads 
"not  less  than  •550.000,000."  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly call  your  attention  to  this  phrase- 
ology and  to  point  out  to  you  that  this 
wording  places  the  burden  on  the  Direcur 
of  the  Budget  to  Impose  reductions  above 
and  beyond  t550.0C0.000  to  such  a  degree  as 
is  possible  without  Impairing  national  de- 
fense. The  clear  Intent  of  the  section  is  to 
secure  as  large  a  reduction  as  possible  tn 
nondefense  activities  and  $550,000,000  U 
only  a  minimum  flit^iu'e.  In  view  of  the 
radical  change  in  conditions  since  the  original 
budget  was  prepared  there  is  no  alternative. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  t>e  fully 
advised  in  the  matter  I  shall  appreciate  It 
if  you  win  send  me  a  report  showing  the 
reserves   established. 

I  have  known  you  personally  for  a  number 
of  years  and  I  know  your  personal  integrity 
and  devotion  to  duty  so  well  that  I  realize 
the  lack  of  necessity  of  writing  this  letter  to 
you  but  I  thought  it  well  to  record  the  legis- 
lative history  and  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  item  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Chairman. 


Letter  From  Irwin  Koropas,  of  Grand 
Rapkls,  Mkh. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF  m;chI(  a.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEP Hi-SE.NT ATI VE3 

Friday.  Septembrr  1.  1950 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  day.s 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
which  expressed  a  point  of  vlrw  that  all 
of  US  mlRht  well  pursue  In  the  critical 
months  ahead.  The  future  security  of 
our  country  Is  vastly  more  imporlant 
than  purtlsanahlp  and  I  have  a;»ured 
Mr.  Kuropas  that  It  la  my  Intention  to  re- 
frain from  criticism  that  can  be  con- 
strued to  be  on  the  political  level.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  I  strongly  bellcw 
It  important  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  pest  and  point  out  our  previous  er- 
rors so  that  the  siime  mi.stalces  will  not 


reoccur  hereafter.  For  the  information 
of  the  Members.  Mr.  Koropas'  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Gkano  Rapios,  Mich.. 

August  26.  1950. 
Representative  Foao: 

First  of  all  let  us  .understand  each  other — 
I  did  not  vote  for  you,  for  1  happen  to  t)e  a 
Democrat  as  far  as  my  political  views  are 
concerned,  but  right  now  I  am  burning 

Burning  »>ecause  it  does  not  seem  possible, 
that  we  have  both  Democrats  and  Reptibll- 
cans  In  Congress  who  think  more  of  their 
own  political  ambitions,  selflsliness.  and 
greed,  over  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

I,  as  a  Navy  veteran,  think  it  is  downright 
rotten  and  think  It  is  about  time  both  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  got  off  their 
proverbial  high  horse  and  got  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  preserving  our  great 
country.  I  love  this  country,  fought  for  it. 
and  hope  to  live  In  It  a  few  more  years 
until  our  good  Lord  feels  I  have  served  bis 
piirpose  and  calls  me. 

No.  I  am  not  a  religious  fanatic,  but  hon- 
estly believe  In  God  and  feel  that  He  Is 
doing  everything  in  His  power  to  wake  us 
up  to  the  dant^ers  of  communism. 

Stranpe.  we  always  have  to  learn  the  hard 
way.  through  tears,  blood,  and  sweat,  but  I 
think  It  wUl  be  ever  thus  until  we  think 
more  of  our  fellowmen.  Instead  of  our  own 
personal  ^tdn,  political  ambitions,  selfishness, 
and  greed. 

Please  read  this  to  Congress  If  you  got  the 
guts,  which  I  think  you  have. 
Sincerely, 

Irwiv  Kohopas. 
Grand  Rapids,  ilich. 


Petition  Calling  for  ReimposHicn  of  the 
Exoesi  Profits  Tax  Before  Adjourn- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rr:PRESENTATI\TS 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  crisis  I  have 
ur;,'ed  the  immediate  reimposition  of  the 
excr.ss-prcflts  tax  which  was  suspended 
at  the  end  of  World  War  V.  I  have  made 
fi.  number  of  sLatesment.s  to  thi.s  body  on 
the  economic,  fiscal,  and  moral  justifi- 
cation for  an  excess-profits  tax  on  the 
tremendou-s  proflt,s  realized  by  corpora- 
tions since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Two  days  apo  I  announced  that  I  had 
drawn  up  a  petition  for  the  reimposition 
of  the  excess-pro3ts  tax  t)efore  adjourn- 
ment. I  have  been  most  gratified  by  the 
spontaneous  reaction  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  this  petition.  I  apF>eal  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  Doughton. 
and  to  his  ouLstandinK  committee,  to 
take  under  immediate  consideration  the 
need  for  an  excess-profits  tax  now. 

I  wish  to  Include  in  the  Rrcouo  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  the  petition  which  I  drew 
up  2  days  ago  and  the  names  of  the  101 
Members  who  have  s.gned  this  petition: 

We.  Uie  undersigned,  are  unwilling  to  ad- 
journ until  action  u  taken  to  relmpow  tb* 
excess  pronu  tax  which  was  suspend*^  tn 
IMS.  The  excess  profits  tax  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  income  earned  after  July  1,  1050. 
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It  should  be  imposed  now  for  It  is  now  that 
men  are  dying  on  the  battlefield;  it  Is  now 
that  expenditures  for  war  are  being  acceler- 
ated; it  is  now  that  inflationary  price  in- 
creases are  reducing  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar:  and  it  is  now  that  unprecedented  cor- 
porate profiU  are  l>elng  realized.  To  wait 
until  next  year  would  forever  relieve  these 
excessive  profits  accumulated  during  the 
last  half  of  calendar  1950  from  proper  taxa- 
tion. 

The  excess  profits  tax  should  he  Imposed 
now  to  help  prevent  inflation  and  to  help 
pay  for  the  war  as  we  go.  We  cannot  a^k 
the  worklngman  to  pay  more  taxes,  to  have 
his  real  income  further  diminished  by  in- 
flation and  to  refrain  from  requests  for  In- 
creased wages  as  long  as  corporate  profits  are 
not  curbed  by  excess  profits  taxation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pending  tax  bill,  falling 
heavily  on  small  and  moderate-sized  personal 
Incomes,  is  pitifully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

We  are  confident  that  a  workable  excess 
profits  tax  can  be  enacted  at  this  time.  The 
technical  difflculrtes  of  reimposing  the  excess 
profits  tax  now  are  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  difficulties  of  moving  men  and  ma- 
terial   to   the  battle   lines   In   Korea. 

WALTxa  B.  Ht^BCX.  Ohio;  John  A  Cahhoix, 
Colorado;  Chables  B  Deane,  North 
Carolina;  Ht:co  S.  Sims.  Jr.,  South 
Casolina;  Johi*  A  Bu^tntk.  Minne- 
sota; AurrHONY  F  Tauhiei-LO,  New  York; 
Ct-ASK  Macee.  Missouri  Tom  Steed, 
Oklahoma;  Michael  J  Kirw.\n.  Ohio; 
John  R  Mitkoock,  .\rurona;  C.^p.L 
Elliott,  Alabama;  Robert  L  Ramsay, 
West  Virginia:  Claib  Encle.  California; 
John  E.  Miles.  New  Mexico;  John  J. 
Roowrr.  New  York;  H.  R.  Gross.  Iowa; 
Bonr  M.  Jackson.  Washington;  Fkank 
If.  K.\asTar.  Missouri:  Robext  T.  Se- 
fSxsT.  Ohio;  Helen  Gahagan  Douslas. 
California;  John  F.  Shellet.  Cali- 
fornia; PxTEa  F.  Mack.  Jr  .  Illinois; 
W.  K.  Cbancex.  Utah;  HrcH  B  Mrr- 
CHZU.,  Washington;  Eowako  Breen, 
Ohio;  Melvin  Price.  Illinois  Clement. 
J  Zablocki.  Wisconsin;  Thomas  S. 
Cordon.  Illinois;  Thomas  H.  Busxe. 
Ohio;  Hetman  P.  Ebcrhaktex.  Penn- 
sylvania; Augustine  B  Kellet  Penn- 
sylvania; WiNFiELD  K  Denton.  In- 
diana; Feancx  R  HAvrNNER,  Cali- 
fornia; James  G  Polk.  Ohio.  Haert  J. 
D*v£NPo«T,  Pennsylvania;  Edward  A. 
Garmatk.  Maryland;  Charles  R. 
Howxu.,  New  Jersey;  Reva  Beck  Bo- 
sons. Utah;  Chester  A  Chesney,  Illi- 
nois; Michael  A.  Feichan  Ohio.  Cleve- 
land M.  Baoxt.  West  Virginia:  John 
McSwKXNrr.  Ohio;  George  M  Rhodes. 
Pennsylvania;  Anthony  Cavalcante. 
Pennsylvania;  THtTRMONo  C.  Crook. 
Indiana;  Compton  I  Whtte.  Idaho: 
Isisosz  DoixiNGER.  New  York;  Abra- 
ham J.  MtTLTER.  New  York:  Edna  F. 
Kelly.  New  York.  Jacob  J  Javits. 
New  York:  Edward  J  Hart.  New  Jersfv, 
WiU-iAM  T  Granahan,  Pennsylvania; 
Vr'iLLL\M  A  Barrett.  Pennsylvania; 
E.ARL  Chxtdott.  Pennsylvania.  Louis  B. 
Heller.  New  York;  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Ohio;  Danizl  J.  Klood.  Pennsylvania; 
Cecil  R  King.  Callfomu;  Eugene  J. 
McC.orrHY  Minnesota;  Georci  H. 
CiniisTOPHEi.  Missouri;  Chester  C. 
CoRsKi.  Ne-v  York:  A.  8  J  C.aknahan. 
Missouri.  Raym  ND  W.  Karst.  Mis- 
souri. B.AEkATT  O  Haia.  Illinois:  Fred 
Marshall.  Minnesota:  Moisan  M. 
MouLoca.  Missouri.  Phil  J  Welch, 
Missrmrt;  Lbomaro  Ir%-inc.  Missouri; 
Charles  E  Beknett.  Florida  Carl 
Albert  Oklahoma;  Andrew  J  B:emil- 
Lsa.  Wiscoruin:  Rat  J  Madden.  Indi- 
ana; James  V.  Buckley.  Illinois: 
Awcsrw  Jacoss.  Indiana:  EumwR  D. 
O'SuLLiVAM.  Net)raska:  John  C  Da  vies 
Ntw  Tork.  John  Kxx.  West  Vlrgima: 


Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Connecticut; 
Frank  Buchanan.  Pennsylvania;  Earl 
T.  W.ACNER.  Ohio;  Hugh  J  Adoonizio. 
New  Jersey:  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  New 
Jersey;  Mike  Mansfield,  Montana; 
Cecil  F.  White.  CaUfornla;  Henderson 
Lanham.  Georgia;  Harold  A  Patten. 
Arizona;  Foster  Ftthcolo.  Massachu- 
setts; Watne  N.  Aspin.KLL,  Colorado; 
Harry  P  O  Neill,  Pennsylvania:  M.  G. 
BuR>f-^rDE.  West  Virginia;  John  R. 
Walsh.  Indiana:  James  E  Noland,  In- 
diana: Richard  Bollinc.  Missouri; 
John  B  Sullivan,  Missouri;  WnauM 
L.  Dawson.  Illincis;  E.  H.  Hedeick. 
West  Virginia:  Edward  H  Krcse.  Jr., 
Indiana;  Willlam  G.  Sticleb.  Okla- 
homa; Usher  L.  Bl-rdick.  North  Da- 
kota: James  W.  Trimble,  Arkansas; 
Clyde  Doyijc.  California. 


Communist  Role  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Abe  Schnee.  of  New 
York,  along  with  the  enclosure  he  men- 
tions in  his  letter.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Schnee  that  the  letter  to  Lester  Shingle 
should  be  read  by  many  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

De.ar  Senator  Morse:  I  thoueht  you  would 
be  interested  to  read  the  letter  attached, 
copies  of  which  I  am  sending  also  to  some  of 
your  fellow  Members. 

A    C.  Schnee. 

New  York    N    Y.,  August  28.  1950. 

Dear  Kiwanian:  When  I  read  a  copy  of  the 
ettached  letter,  the  realization  of  what  can 
happen  to  people  under  a  communistic  form 
of  government  was  so  shocking  that  I  felt 
every  person  should  read  it,  especially  my 
fellow  Klwanians. 

I  have  hud  a  reprint  cf  the  letter  made  and 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  ycu  a 
copy.  I  know  that  I  need  not  tell  you  we 
must  ail  do  whatever  we  can  Individually 
and  as  a  unit  to  destroy  the  communistic 
threat  to  our  free  and  democratic  existence 
without  which  life  would  not  be  worth  while. 
Sincerely, 

"Abe"  Schvez. 

Triiott  Works. 
Manchester,  July   25.  1950 
Mr.  Uester  Shingle. 

The  Shmgie  Leather  Co., 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Dear    Mr.    Lester    Shingle:    Yesterday    I 
spent    an    hour    here    with    an    old   friend    of 
tiiis  company,  who  represented  our  Interests 
In  the  Far  East  fc  r  many  years. 

He  has  just  returned  to  England  after  2 
years'  experience  of  Communist  rule  in 
6hanghal   and   Tientsin. 

His  story  was  so  cold-bloodedly  enthral- 
lint;  and  his  comments  on  Korea  of  suflUcient 
Intereft  that  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  gist  of  It  all. 

George  Beswick  is  a  typical  old  school  tie 
Engluhman  now  in  his  late  fifties  who  has 
spent  35  years  of  his  life  In  the  Far  East, 


who  now  finds  himself  back  In  England  with 
a  ure's  work  confiscated  or  destroyed  looking 
for  a  new  start.  What  he  had  to  tell  me  and 
his  answe.'"s  to  my  questicns  were  expressed 
In  the  matter  cf  fact  way  with  marked  under- 
statement that  is  t>"plcal  cf  his  type. 

When  Communist  Chinese  soldiery  entered 
Into  Shanghai  they  took  over  tiie  city  with 
orderly  discipline  that  was  beyond  reproach. 
Thel.  attitude  to  everybody  was  one  cf  cold, 
formal  courtesy.  There  was  no  pilferage,  no 
unseemliness,  nothing  but  an  awe-inspiring 
cold  efficiency.  la  so  much  that  for  a  week 
or  so  of  wishful  thinking  European  and 
American  business  Inte.'-ests  in  Shanghai 
thought  there  was  a  possibUity  of  trade  re- 
vival. 

During  his  18  months  he  never  saw  any 
Russian  soldiers  except  odd  p>arties  bent  en- 
tirely on  technical  duties. 

Witnin  a  month,  however,  thousands  of 
civilian-clad  Russian  bureaucrats  quietly 
and  vnih  ruthless  efficiency  took  command 
of  the  life  of  the  city,  commerce,  and  j>er- 
sonal  freedom. 

Every  man  received  his  instructions,  was 
told  what  he  could  do  when  and  where. 
There  was  no  appeal,  nothing  but  cold  im- 
personal refusal  to  discuss  anything  outside 
the  limits  of  the  directive  the  state  official 
was  enforcing. 

The  control  was  so  detailed  that  It  was 
necessary  for  a  citl2:en  to  go  to  any  fxjst  office 
and  find  out  which  film  he  was  permitted 
to  see.  which  theaters  were  open,  which 
places  of  entertainment  he  could  use. 

All  children  over  4  years  of  age  were  di- 
rected through  their  parents  to  certain 
schools  and  within  a  year  the  corroding  In- 
fiiltration  of  Communist  doctrine  was  so 
Instilled  Into  the  minds  of  these  youn?  peo- 
ple that  they  were  foreign  to  their  parents. 

You  can  imagine  what  all  this  has  meant 
to  the  highly  develop>ed  Individualism  of  a 
freedom-loving  Chinaman,  v.ho  as  Beswick 
repeated,  are  still  dazed  under  the  influence 
that  has  settiOd  upon  them. 

To  quote  Beswick  further,  "the  gift  of 
speech  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  was 
sufficient  to  be  ab!e  to  read  and  obey  without 
question.  There  was  no  one  to  question  and 
it  was  most  unwise  to  try  and  find  anybody." 

Europeans  and  American  citizens  were  just 
ignored  at  first.  Later  on  their  p>ersonal 
bank  balances  were  frozen  and  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  statement  of  all  their 
personal  property. 

Within  a  few  days  they  were  advised  of  the 
amount  of  taxation  they  had  to  pay  within 
3  days.  If  this  was  not  paid  within  3  days — 
and  how  could  it  be  with  their  bank  account* 
frozen  except  for  a  very  meager  weekly  draw- 
ing for  living  expenses — the  amount  of  tax 
was  doubled.  At  the  end  of  6  days  It  was 
doubled  again  and  so  on  until  the  amount 
of  tax  was  more  than  the  value  ot  the  pro{>- 
erty  when  it  was  seized  for  debt. 

It  was  decided  that  the  use  of  a  motorcar 
was  a  daneerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  citizen,  but  there  was  no  seizure. 
The  price  of  petrol  was  lifted  overnight  to  a 
prohibitive  figure  and  simultaneously  a  car 
tax  imposed  equivalent  to  $50  of  your  money 
per  week.     No  further  action  was  necessary. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  matter 
of  fact  statements  of  such  men  as  Beswick 
should  be  widely  circulated.  As  he  con- 
cluded on  this  subject,  "for  18  months  I  have 
been  governed  by  the  most  evil,  insidious  and 
horrible  things  that  man  has  ever  devlaed 
with  which  to  punish  hlmaelf." 

Korea  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  him. 
Apparently  it  was  the  view  of  the  foreign 
opinion  In  Shanghai  that  an  excuse  wcruld 
be  trumped  up  to  enable  Communist  China 
to  Invade  Indochina  and  »o  overrun  Btirma 
and  eventually  Malaya. 

His  theory  U  that  communism  haa  the 
effect  on  a  nation  that  magjrots  have  In  a 
cheese  They  burrow  under  the  surface  and 
multiply  until  by  sheer  force  o;  number*  and 
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»rtivJty  they  are  forced  out  into  the  open 
and  erupt-  He  tMnlu  North  Korea  erupted, 
perhaps  eren  before  Mucow  wm  aware. 
Picon d It.  »•  It  ^i"*  erupted  It  was  decided  to 
1H»  It  •■  a  te«t  of  wh«t  the  Western  World 
and  particularly  your  country's  action  would 
be. 

IC«TVth«len  aa  he  continued — "but  who 
knows  what  is  In  the  mind  of  Moscow?  Even 
under  Hitler  you  did  see  a  man  who  occa- 
ilODally  came  before  the  people  and  addressed 
tbMn.  but  under  communism  nobody  knows 
from  whom  the  order  has  come  or  when  an 
order  will  come — not  even  members  of  their 
own  party  until  the  order  U  In  their  hands." 

After  his  experience.  Beswick  is  preaching 
the  need  for  the  utmost  rlgUance  even  In 
countries  such  as  mine  and  youra  which  we 
do  not  think  can  become  breeding  grounds 
lor  the  ccmmunlstlc  maggot«  He  aays  who 
knows  until  the  enemy  strikes.  In  every 
country  so  far  there  has  t)een  underground 
growth  that  has  come  suddenly  to  the  sxir- 
face;  each  man  trained  and  ready  to  do  the 
Job  allotted  to  him. 

All  this  I  hope  you  have  found  at  least 
Interesting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

FkANK. 


T«x*i  YoutS  Recormendcd  for  Life- 
Saving  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

t)F  TCtAS 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  REPRESENTATlVrS 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Calvert  Tribune.  Mr.  Joe  H. 
Fietsam,  has  called  my  attention  to  a 
recent  incident  in  hi.s  city  in  which  a  21- 
year-old  youth  was  responsible  for  sav- 
ing the  hfe  of  a  10-month-old  child. 
The  latter  had  been  bitten  by  a  large 
copperhead  snake  and  it  was  only 
throuKh  the  prompt  action  of  this  young 
man  that  the  child  s  life  was  saved. 

The  youth  referred  to  is  Mr  John  R. 
Rhodes,  of  Hcame.  Tex.,  and  a  recom- 
mendation has  been  forwarded  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  that  he  be  con- 
sidered for  a  lifesaving  award  by  reason 
of  hiS  heroic  action  on  August  9. 

Under  .leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  news 
article  that  appt  ared  in  the  Calvert  Trib- 
une on  Aunust  17  describing  the  near- 
tragic  incident  which  resulted  In  a  typi- 
cal American  youth  demonstrating  the 
alert  and  Ufesaving  action  that  we  know 
our  young  people  are  capable  of.  The 
article  follows 

HKASNa  YoiTH  HtLPS  PssvtNT  TaAcrcT 

Prompt  and  efficient  flrst  aid,  adminis- 
tered by  John  R  Rhcxles,  21-year-old  Hearn« 
youth,  last  week,  Wednesday,  was  the  prime 
factor  In  saving  the  life  of  10-month-cld 
Mickey  Wiley,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
large  ct^pperheed  snake  at  the  home  of  his 
gyandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs  A.  L  Lander, 
who  Ut«  near  Calvert  on  the  Bremond  high- 
way. 

Ttoa  story,  as  It  was  received  here,  goea 
•omethlng  like  this-  The  mother.  Mrs  Sue 
WUey,  w««  sitting  in  a  chair  on   the  lawu 


neur  the  flower  beds,  while  her  mother.  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Lander,  connected  the  garden  hose 
and  prepared  to  water  the  flower  beds,  pass- 
ing within  3  feet  of  the  snake,  unaware  of 
its  presence.  The  baby,  meanwhile,  had 
toddled  Into  the  same  place,  only  closer,  and 
stepped  on  the  colled  snake,  which  bit  blm 
en  the  leg.  At  his  first  cry  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  tjeen  stvmg  by  a  wasp,  but  on 
closer  examination,  the  four  teeth  marks  of 
the  reptile  were  discovered.  The  ladies 
picked  up  the  baby  and  rxished  to  the  high- 
way nearby  to  flag  a  pasalng  car.  as  they 
were  without  a  car  and  no  telephone  handy. 
About  this  time  J.  R.  Rhodes  happened  to 
be  passing  by,  and  sensing  thnt  the  ladles 
were  In  need  of  help,  he  stopped.  He  was 
asked  to  give  flrst  aid  to  the  baby  and  with 
a  rasor  blade  he  quickly  made  the  tnclslrns 
and  sucked  the  blood  and  poisoa  from  the 
wounds. 

Noticing  the  commotion,  a  neighbor.  Frank 
Mocek.  came  over  und  took  the  ladies  and 
child  to  Bremond  where  Dr.  Sanders  gave 
further  first  aid.  Tlie  baby  was  then  rushed 
to  a  Marlln  hospital  for  treatment. 

Mr.  WUey  came  for  his  famUy  on  Frldpy 
of  last  week  and  took  them  to  tlielr  home 
In  Bay  City,  where  the  little  fellow  Is  re- 
cuperating. From  reports  received  this  week 
he  Is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  unselflsh  action  of  the  Hearne  youth, 
John  R.  Rhodes,  Is  very  commendable  and 
we  cannot  praise  him  too  much  for  his  noble 
deed.  It  goes  to  prove  that  there  are  many 
things  a  person  can  do  when  put  to  the  test. 
He  Is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Rhodes,  of 
Hearne. 


Eliminattns  Commnnists 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  M.\DDEN 

<.<f    l.NDiA.N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Informed  person  realizes  that  the  heads 
of  organized  labor  in  America  arc  doinc 
a  great  work  in  their  effort  to  curb  and 
eliminate  the  progress  of  Communists 
and  communism  within  their  ranks.  We 
realize  that  the  strategy  of  the  Com- 
munist Is  to  f^rst  Infiltrate  labor  organ- 
iiaiions  so  as  to  hamper  not  only  pro- 
duction in  peacetirne,  but  especially  in 
wartime. 

All  patriotic  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  American  labor  leaders  for 
their  organized  campaign  against  Com- 
munists and  communLsm. 

The  following  statement  from  Philip 
Murray  is  very  illuminating  as  to  the 
a nti -Communist  campaign  made  by  the 
CIO  labor  union: 

Philip  MtJBRAT  Sats  TaAOi-UmoNS  Make  It 
Touch  ''Voinq  roa  Rass 

American  trade-unionists  are  devoting  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  these  days  to  the  task 
of  making  democracy  work  Ijetter. 

Believe  me.  U  U  a  big  Job — a  hard,  compli- 
cated job.    There  la  nothing  simple  about  it. 

It  would  be  easy,  as  some  groups  have 
found,  to  say  that  democratic  Ideals  are  won- 
derful, that  everybody  should  believe  In 
them — and  then  let  It  go  at  that. 

We  In  the  CIO  have  learned,  however,  that 
there  are  many  persons  In  our  country  who 
would  Uke  to  have  a  Nation  operated  by  the 


"chosen  few."  with  the  many  merely  trailing 
along  behind. 

Some  of  these  are  Communists — men  and 
women  who  would.  If  they  could,  impose  on 
us  the  same  type  of  totalitarian  rule  that  has 
abolished  freedom  and  made  life  miserable 
for  millions  In  the  so-called  Soviet  satellites. 

Free  trade-unions  have  been  giving  the 
Communists  a  rough  time  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  CIO  Is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
house-cleaning  that  is  rapidly  destroying  one 
of  the  most  Important  bases  of  operations 
ever  obtained  by  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  most  Americans  by  now 
are  aware  of  the  menace  of  communism,  but 
1  am  not  so  sure  they  are  fully  at\ere  of  other 
forces  which  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  democracy. 

One  Important  group  which  stands  In  the 
way  of  democracy's  working  as  It  should  is 
composed  of  those  who  fight  the  expansion  of 
civil  rights. 

This  group,  by  and  larfe,  believes  In  white 
supremacy  and  advocates  eecond-clp.ss  cltl- 
renshlp  for  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  discriminates  against  men  and 
women  because  of  their  race,  creed,  and 
color. 

The  most  adamant  of  those  who  flght  chil 
rights  legislation  actually  advocate  a  "master 
race." 

We  In  the  CIO  are  now  fighting  vigorously 
to  win  Nation-wide  recognition  of  the  Idea 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
must  be  provided  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  believe  that  only  by  providing  such 
equality  can  we  have  the  tyj^*  of  democracy 
which  will  appeal  to  all  men  everywhere.  To 
achieve  It  we  must  eliminate  racial  and  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  do  away  with  vot- 
ing restrictions  which  prohibit  full  use  of 
the  ballot. 

Occasionally  I  read  newspaper  stories  quot- 
ing politicians  who  say  that  labor  has  learned 
through  ex{)erlence  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Is  not  as  bad  as  union  leaders  pictured 
It  and  that  the  unions  really  aren't  anxious 
f>  have  Taft-Hartley  repealed.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  loaded  heavily  on  the  side  cf 
those  who  flght  unions,  that  It  Is  restrictive, 
that  It  Interferes  seriously  with  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  and  that  it 
Should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  legisla- 
tion that  Is  fair  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

And.  despite  what  some  of  the  "experts"* 
say.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  be  a  real  Issue 
In  the  1950  congressional  elections.  Thai  s 
because  we  believe  that  unfair  curbs  on 
labor  weaken  our  democracy. 

The  major  segments  cf  American  labor  are 
very  active  this  year  In  the  field  of  political 
action  because  unionists  want  to  block  efforts 
to  wipe  out  social  and  economic  gains  that 
have  been  achieved  vinder  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations. 

Our  Nation,  the  world's  richest,  can  well 
afford  to  provide  Its  people  with  greater  secu- 
rity against  economic  hazards,  with  better 
educational  facilities,  with  Improved  health 
services,  and  with  guaranties  against  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  creed,  and  color. 

It  was  because  of  problems  such  as  those 
mentioned  here  that  I  recently  proposed  close 
cooperation  among  all  democratic  union 
groups  In  the  country  and  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  to  help  coordinate  our  efforts 
and  work  toward  eventual  organic  unity  of 
the  American  labor  movement. 

And  it  Is  because  of  such  problems  that  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  participate  fully  In  this 
year's  elections. 

One  way  to  make  democracy  work  better  la 
for  all  the  people  to  express  their  vuwa 
where  they  coimt — at  the  polls. 
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Reporting  on  Nindi  Fact-Findinf  Tour  of 
Europe  Since  Start  of  World  Wax  II — 
Bruce   Thomas   Writes  Letter  for  HU 

Cohi^ressman's  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALir  'Bn:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday.  Scvtember  1.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  with  the  permission  of  the 
\iTiter  thereof,  I  am  privileged  to  Insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  your  in- 
formation and  guidance  of  what  I  termed 
to  be  a  very  valuable  factual  statement. 
I  sny  "valuable"  because  it  comes  from  a 
distinguished  correspondent  and  a  lec- 
turer, Bruce  Thomas,  who  resides  in  the 
important  city  of  Compton,  Calif.,  which 
is  in  the  great  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  now  had  the  honor 
to  represent  two  terms  in  this  Congress. 
Knowing  that  he  had  a  background  of 
many  years  of  experience  of  foreign  cor- 
respcndence  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  made  approximate- 
ly a  dozen  fact-finding  tours  on  his  own 
to  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  in  order  to  study  and  report  on 
Washington  and  economic  conditions  as 
well  as  political  trends  and  having  per- 
sonally observed  his  desire  to  contribute 
whatever  possible  to  the  progress  of  our 
great  Nation.  I  felt  it  was  no  imposition 
upon  his  unselflsh  attitude  to  ask  that 
he  send  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  upon  his 
return  a  letter  giving  me.  as  his  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  his  down-to-date 
observations.  So.  I  am  pleased  to  t)e  able 
to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

Co-MPTON.  Calit..  .St'ptcmber  1,  1950. 
Hon.  Clyde  DoTtr, 

Wcsfwngton.  D   C. 

Mt  Dear  Cltdx:  This  letter  Is  written  after 
my  return  from  a  3-manlh  fact-finding  tour 
of  nine  western  European  countries;  my 
ninth  visit  to  Europe  since  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

As  a  free-lance  correspondent  and  writer, 
1  work  on  the  basis  that  •facts  operate:  they 
do  not  threaten."  I  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
I  am  not  paid  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  say 
nor  do  I  say  It  to  gain  favor  with  those  who 
want  It  said.  Probably  as  good  an  example 
Is  the  fact  that  I  am  a  dyed-ln-the-wooI 
Republican,  but  I  voted  for  you  In  the  last 
election. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  275.000  Americans 
who  were  In  Europ>e  last  summer,  you  could 
not  help  but  notice  the  thousands  of  exam- 
ples of  "El  Uarshall  Plan"  or  "Het  Marshall 
Plan"  or  "Den  Marshall"  or  "D  Piano  Mar- 
shall" or  just  plain  "The  Marshall  Plan" — 
the  E\iropean  Recovery  Plan.  You  would 
have  seen  thousands  of  ERP  signs  In  any  one 
of  the  sixteen  participating  western  Euro- 
pean nations. 

They  have  started  the  third  of  the  prom- 
ised 4  years  of  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Starting  in  1948.  to  end  In  1952.  the 
Marshall  plan  has  given  food,  clothing,  new 
opportunities,  security  and  hope  to  millions 
of  human  l>elngs.  Once  again  whole  com- 
munities are  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
normal  living.  No  one  In  western  Europe  Is 
faced  with  starvation  or  freezing  this  year. 
Life  Is  worth  living  again  because  men  are 
at  work.     Millions  include  America  and  the 


people  of  our  country  In  their  prayers.  X 
know  because  I  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  people  In  all  walks  of  life  In  those  coun- 
tries. "God  Ble.5s  America"  is  the  theme 
aong  In  thousands  of  homes  today. 

I  have  w^atched  the  Mai  shall  plan  at  work 
for  3  years.  I  have  seen  ERP  operate  In 
eleven  of  the  sixteen  participating  European 
nations,  most  of  which  would  have  come  un- 
der the  hammer  and  sickle,  had  we  not 
stepped  In  and  given  the  necessary  and  timely 
Ufe-glvlng  help. 

South  Ireland.  Portugal,  Switzerland.  r>?n- 
mark  and  Sweden,  all  neutral  coimtries. 
which  were  believed  to  be  prosperous  because 
they  stayed  neutral  during  the  war.  actually 
suffered  great  economic  losses.  Imports  and 
exports  were  curtailed.  Tovirlsm,  one  of 
their  main  crops,  was  nonexistent.  They 
are  now  finding  their  way  back  to  normal 
under  the  ERP  banner.  If  the  above  five 
countries  felt  the  6  years  of  conflict  without 
bombs  dropping  on  their  cities,  Imagme 
what  this  greatest  humanitarian  movement 
of  all  times  meant  to  England.  Neiherlands, 
France.  Turkey.  E»enmark.  and  Italy. 

I  have  placed  Italy  last  in  this  group  be- 
cause the  Italians  were  really  low  men  en 
the  European  totem  pole.  This  is  a  country 
of  43  000.000,  people  crowded  together  in  an 
area  smaller  than  the  State  of  California.  As 
cur  enemv  we  gave  her  a  thorough  going-over 
from  the  air,  sea,  and  land.  German  armies 
finished  the  Job  of  devastation  m  their  re- 
treat through  Italy  to  the  north.  Scores  of 
vlUages  were  razed  to  the  ground,  thousands 
of  Italian  peasants  were  shot  for  reasons 
known  only  to  the  Germans.  Most  bridges, 
railroad  trestles  and  tunnels  were  destroyed. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad  right-of-way 
were  torn  up  and  dynamited.  Engines  and 
rolling  stock  of  all  kinds  were  damaged  be- 
yond repair.  Power  plants,  dams,  factories, 
in  fact  everything  the  Germans  knew  we 
could  use  in  our  occupation  were  levelled. 
Thousands  of  farm  buildings  were  torn  up. 
Practicailv  every  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  oxen 
had  disappeared.  If  not  butchered  for  food, 
the  animals  were  slau^^htered.  as  part  of  the 
German  plan  of  retreat.  They  did  everything 
but  poison  the  soil.  Plows,  rakes,  harrows, 
farm  equipment  of  all  kinds  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  taken  into  Germany.  Thotisands 
of  acres  of  land  In  the  Pontine  marshes  to 
the  south  of  Rome  were  Inundated.  This 
undid  the  work  of  generations. 

We  have  been  Intelligently  selfish  In  our 
all-out  aid  to  this  poverty-stricken  country. 
The  Communists  were  more  sure  of  taking 
over  Italv  as  another  satellite  than  you  are 
Bure  that  the  red  flag  will  never  fly  over 
America.  Had  Italy  disappeared  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  Spain.  France.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key without  a  question  of  doubt  would  have 
followed.  Millions  were  on  the  political  fence 
In  these  countries  watching  Italy  as  their 
standard  of  comparison. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Interesting  proj- 
ects In  all  of  western  Europe  Is  now  being 
contemplated  en  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire,  this  Island  has  laid  as  a 
Mild  barren  terrain  for  more  than  3,0C0  years. 
Archeologlsts  know  that  from  two  to  three 
million  people  once  Inhabited  -this  Island. 
Farming  was  their  means  of  support.  It  was 
then  a  fertile  farming  countrj-.  During  the 
next  5  years,  if  present  plans  mature,  there 
will  be  a  migration  of  over  1,000.000  people 
transplanted  from  overcrowded  Italy  to  Sar- 
dinia. Thousands  of  acres  of  brush  and 
small  forest  growth  will  be  cleared  away. 
Plans  for  great  pumping  plants,  drainage 
canals,  and  aqueducts  are  already  In  the 
making.  Vast  and  acres  In  southern  Italy 
are  actually  undergoing  the  same  treatment. 
Eventually  nuliions  of  people  will  inhabit 
these  new  farm  areas.  Here  is  one  answer  to 
Italy's  serious  overpopulation  problem. 


During  the  last  year  It  was  estimated  that 
Interest  in  communism  dropped  from  10  per- 
cent to  as  high  as  50  percent  in  some  areas. 
Many  feci  that  If  there  were  to  be  an  election 
In  Italy  tomorrow,  that  more  than  half  the 
Communist  senators  would  lose  their  seats. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  feel  that 
we  should  let  these  people  pull  out  of  their 
own  mess.  Let's  take  an  hoi'.est.  ar.  unbiased 
look.  The  Marsiiall  Plan  is  but  13  percent 
of  your  yearly  tax  total.  Isn't  thai  gXKi  in- 
Euraace  and  a  gocd  investment  when  you 
consider  the  following :  Had  we  pulled  out  cf 
Eurcp>e  end  let  these  people  stew  in  their 
own  Juice,  we  could  have  saved  an  Immediate 
tl5,0GO.000,0O0.  That  Spain.  Prance,  western 
Germany.  Ttirkey,  Greece.  Italy,  and  other 
western  European  countries  would  be  Rus- 
sian satellites  today  there  is  absolutely  no 
dcubt.  Otir  Isolationists  and  pacifists  would 
seo  their  dream  come  true.  We  wotild  be  iso- 
lated in  our  own  little  Western  Hemisphere 
With  the  world  on  fire — good  red  fire,  on  both 
Sides  cf  us.  And  dent  ever  doubt  that  we 
wouldn't  be  marked  as  the  next  in  line.  And 
within  a  few  years  from  now  it  would  take 
60  jjercent  of  our  national  income  for  defense 
and  life  wouldn't  be  worth  living  in  America. 

I  liken  many  of  us  to  the  man  who  is  out 
In  his  back  yard  fighting  a  fire  in  his  trash 
pile  with  his  little  water  pistol  or  flit  gun. 
The  trash  pile  Is  made  up  of  many  little  hates, 
now  running  rampant  through  America:  the 
cclored  question,  the  Jewish  problem,  the 
Catholic  situation,  and  "these  Protestants, 
because  they  are  in  the  majority,  think  they 
can  run  everything"  and  anti  this  and  anil 
that.  He  is  so  busy  with  his  petty  thinking 
that  he  can't  hear  the  crackle  of  red  ftames 
nor  hear  his  children  screaming  for  help, 
trapped  on  the  second  floor  of  his  burning 
heme. 

God  save  America.  God  save  the  world 
through  America.  God  save  America  througli 
us. 

Sincerely  yours,     ' 

Bruce  Thomas. 


The  General  MacArthur  Military  Faux  Pas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NFr;R.\SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATI\T:S 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  President  Truman 
had  stated  that  General  MacArthur's 
WW  press  release  had  been  withdrawn 
and  vas  hdw  a  closed  matter,  and  most 
noncantankerous  persons  had  fallen  into 
line  with  the  President's  pronouncement. 
yet  many  ncncooperatives,  for  the  past 
several  days  now,  have  been  in  a  high 
dither  about  the  contents  of  General 
Maclrthur's  statement  concerning  the 
importance  of  Formosa  from  the  stand- 
point of  military  strategy,  and  the  mili- 
tar>'  necessity  that  the  United  States  go 
ail  out  in  the  defense  of  Formosa,  and 
these  reactionan.'  Republicans  have 
boldly  declared  that  it  is  not  a  closed 
matter  at  all — at  least  not  for  them. 

These  reactionary'  Republicans  were 
nev. '-.  to  my  knowledge  during  my  ap- 
proximately 2  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  more  wild- 
eyed  or  a  more  wild-talking  proup.  They 
were  simply  communistically  frantic  in 
the  claim  that  President  Trtmaan,  our 
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Cctnmandrr  tn  Chief,  had  Rnpged  or 
mu/7len  General  MacArthur.  Of  course. 
Ihii  most  mamlesl  political  frenzy  was 
Intensifled  when  the  reactionary  Repub- 
lican press  of  the  Nation  applied  the 
JoamaUsUc  blowtorch  to  their  sensitive 
bottoms  by  headlinini^  the  whole  Mac- 
Arihur  verbal  episode  with  the  dumb. 
Tin*h*nking  headline  words.  ••Truman  s 
n  MacArthur  Is  GOP  issue  ■' 

ii  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  my  own 
bumble  observations  concerning  tliis 
matter.  I  will  say  that  if  tiiat  is  the  real 
GOP  Lssue  In  tlie  impendinj?  camjxiiKn. 
then  the  GOP — meaning  the  Oouping 
Old  Party— Is  terribly  at  a  loss  for  an 
issue.  Just  how  one  can  make  a  tellia? 
Issue  out  of  Insubordination  on  the  part 
of  a  hifeh  military  offlcial  to  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  beyond  my  under- 
•tandlng 

General  MacArthur.  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  a  member  of  the  military' 
forces  cf  the  United  States,  holdine  a 
high  position  under  our  Nation  and  the 
United  Nations  in  Japan  and  the  Far 
East.  Please  remember  that  he  is  not 
only  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  but 
is  also  a  most  hish-rankin«  general  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  is  initially 
functioning  under  our  Commanier  in 
Chief.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Such  an  un- 
thinkable act  on  the  part  of  General 
MacArthur  to  endeavor  intentionally  or 
otherwise  to  usurp  the  power  of  his 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President,  and 
the  functions  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  United  Natioas  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  make  a  real  issue  about. 
Of  course.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
every  Issue  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  had  for  the  last  3  years  has  bern  a 
phony  one.  and  I  guess  we  Democrats  are 
expecting  perhaps  entirely  too  much 
now  of  these  old-time  unfltted-to-lead 
group.  May  I  interject  here  now  that  I 
think  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  per- 
son to  forgive  General  MacArthurs 
conduct. 

Continuing  now  the  main  discussion. 
I  say  that  If  the  reactionary  Republican 
I»arty  desires  to  make  a  national  Issue 
out  of  the  utter  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
subordination of  General  MacArthur.  as 
they  threatened  to  do,  then  surely  Re- 
publicanism as  a  political  institution  has 
hit  an  all-time  low,  and  tlie  real  Ameri- 
canism to  be  found  in  both  of  the  two 
great  major  parties  will  never  support, 
I  am  sure,  such  a  miserable,  dastardly 
Issue. 

No,  gentleman,  lack  of  amenability  to 
duly  constituted  authority  and  vocal  in- 
subordination could  never  be  a  worth- 
while Issue  to  foist  upon  the  present- 
day  thinking  and  real  patriotic  citizen- 
ship of  oui'  land. 

It  really  makes  one  laugh  to  see  so 
many  reactionary  Republicans  endeav- 
oring to  become  patriotic  by  association. 
I  presume  they  got  this  Idea  of  trying  to 
attach  tbem::>t  Ives  to  a  military  star  f  roiu 
the  old  Sii:,:^U.r  prosecutor's  notebook, 
that  people  could  become  guilty  by  asso- 
ciation and  therefore  great  and  patriotic 
by  association.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  situation,  as  far  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues at  least,  is  concerned.  I  gather 
that  once  upon  a  tlmo  General  MacAr- 
thi  r  answered  one  of  his  le'tU:  j.  and 


since  that  time  he  has  run  up  and  down 
the  hills  of  his  district,  and  every  place 
else  he  had  acce5s  to.  showing  a  letter 
that  General  MacArtliur  wrote  to  him. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  its  credibility,  but  it 
has  been  told  to  me  that  he  has  shown 
that  letter  to  every  white-faced  bull  in 
the  sandhill  country.  My  advice  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  is  not  to  write  to  tiiese 
people  any  more  l>ecnuse  they  are  using 
hio  private  correspondence  only  for  their 
own  purposes — purposes  which  will  net 
add  to  his.  General  MacArthurs.  luster 
or  his  glory  at  all. 

Now,  the  thought  might  occur  that 
perhaps  General  MacArthur  had  not 
been  advired  that  he  could  not  express 
himself  as  an  individual  citizen  and  di- 
vorce himself  from  his  United  States 
command  and  his  supreme  authority  as 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  East  and  Far  East.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  an  old-time  tried 
and  true  soldier  had  no  right  to  make  an 
individual  expression  on  any  subject 
which  mifiht  cause  discordance,  dissen- 
sion, and  disunity  in  this  or  any  other 
hour.  He  had  no  right  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Executive  or  the 
branch  of  our  Government  which  has  the 
sole  duty  to  formulate  policies  in  the  Far 
East  and  clsewher.'  or  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  had  been  advi.sed  specifically, 
I  have  learned,  not  to  do  the  very  thin? 
whicii  he  did — to  release  his  so-called 
statement  as  an  individual  citizen  or  as  a 
soldier. 

I  wi^h  to  quote  the  following  from  the 
Wa.shington  Post  of  September  1,  1950: 

MAcAsTHxni  Was  Brixfcd  on  Poucy 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Here  Is  a  play-by-play  account  of  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the  row  his- 
toric rebuJce  ot  General  MacArthur  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

First  Inkling  that  MacArthur  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  Veteran*  cX  Foreign  Wars  on 
the  delicate  question  of  Formosa  came  on 
Thursdny,  August  24.  when  C.-vrlton  Kent  of 
the  Chicago  Sun -Times  queried  Rorer 
Tubby.  State  Department  pre«8  relations 
offlce.  as  to  whether  the  MacArthur  state- 
ment bad  been  cleared  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Tubby  passed  the  query  on  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Defense  Department,  found 
that  neither  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  the 
MacArthur  statement.  It  had  been  sent  di- 
rect to  newspapers  In  a  personal  letter  on 
August  21  with  a  release  date  of  Augun  28. 
This  was  In  direct  violation  of  the  White 
House  directive  laid  down  during  the  famous 
Henry  Wallace-Jlmmte  Byrnes  row.  after 
which  it  was  decreed  that  no  statement  on 
foreign  policy  could  be  publl£hed  by  any 
offlcial  without  clearance. 

President  Truman  himself  did  not  see  the 
Mr-cArthur  stateraent  until  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 36.  during  a  conference  scheduled  to 
bear  the  report  of  Navy  chief.  Admiral  For- 
re&t  Sherman,  and  Army  chief.  Gen.  Jo« 
Colllus.  following  their  return  from  Tokyo. 

At  this  conference  ArercU  Harrimau  hand- 
ed the  President  a  copy  of  the  MacArthur 
statement.  Harrlman.  who  is  part  owner  of 
Newswaek  magaalne.  bad  obtained  a  copy  uf 
the  press  release. 

rOLICT  WAS  EIPUAINKD 

Harrlman  Uihi  Truman  that  ht  had  care- 
fully explained  Anieri<-Hii  {x>llcy  to  Mac- 
Arthur  durinK  his  rer  <.t  v^t  to  Tokyo  and 
thnt  there  wus  no  reasun  lor  his  mlsunder- 
slttiuriiK  It.  Actually  Harrlman  s  trip  Wits 
largely  inspired  by  MacArthurs  urge  to  oc- 


cupy F  rm.jea  with  American  troops  and  Ws 
muoh-pubacized  band-kissing  visit  to  Mine. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  It  was  felt  that  H«rTlin"»n 
could  dlpiomatlcaUy  explain  that  the  linited 
States  must  work  through  the  United  Nations 
In  regard  to  Formosa  and  that  If  the  United 
St.^tc8  got  embroiled  In  any  onfii'^t  v.uh 
C"nln»  the  Korean  war  would  then  last  In- 
definitely. 

Truman  read  the  MacArthur  statement 
and  hit  the  celllrg.  Without  asking  Serre- 
tary  Acheson  or  any  others  present  for  their 
opinion,  he  directed  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  to  order  MacArthur  to  withdraw  his 
statement. 

The  Preoldent  said  that  he  was  chnrged 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  sole  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
ttiat  there  can  only  be  one  voice  cX  ftuihcruy 
In  expressing  that  policy,  and  that  we  can't 
have  2.  or  3.  or  10  people  acting  as  oTSclai 
spckeimen. 

He  pointed  out  that  In  the  case  of  Pariuou 
we  cannot  act  unilaterally  but  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  through  the  United  Nations. 

He  warned  that  if  we  let  the  MacArthur 
message  go  unchallenged  every  diplomat 
throughout  tlie  world  will  btlieve — despite 
our  denials — that  MacArthur  was  really 
speaking  fcr  the  White  House  and  that  the 
dlp!omnts  will  be  convinced  we're  floating 
a  trial  balloon. 

CABLE   TO    UJkC   ASTHtTB 

The  cable  which  Secretary  Johnson  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  MacArthur  read  pretty 
much  as  follows:  "The  President  of  the 
United  States  directs  that  you  Immediately 
recall  yoiu*  statement  addressed  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  containing  your  views 
re^ardlne  Pcrmoea.  Your  statement  is  net 
in  accord  with  the  establlsbed  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  enunciated  by  the 
President." 

Though  Secretary  Johnson  has  agreed  with 
MacArthur  on  Formosa  and  once  worked 
bac^tage  to  overrule  the  State  Department 
on  Formosa,  other  high  military  men  In  the 
Pentagon  Building  new  take  a  different  viev. 
This  holda  trtie  Of  many  In  both  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

In  fact.  Navy  strategists  are  now  recalling 
that  during  1944  the  Navy  wanted  MacArthiur 
to  occupy  Formosa  as  a  step  toward  oonibing 
Japan  and  tliat  MacArthur  was  vigorously 
opposed. 

Plans  for  taking  over  Formosa  were  worked 
out  In  great  detail  by  Admiral  Nimltz  In  1044 
and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chleis  cf  Staff  in 
Washington.  But  MacArthur,  who  was  de- 
termined to  liberate  his  old  love,  the  Philip- 
pines, overruled  them. 

Chief  reason,  however,  that  United  States 
military  men  disagree  with  MacArihur  on 
Formosa  Is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
DOW  among  the  people  in  Washington  most 
eager  to  avoid  any  conflict  which  would  cause 
Chinese  troops  to  be  sent  into  Korea. 

If  Chlneae  troops  stay  out  of  Korea,  there 
seems  to  t>e  a  pretty  good  chance  the  war 
will  be  over  casiiy  this  winter.  But  If  the 
Chlneee  pour  their  vast  hordes  IntD  Korea, 
the  war  could  last  almost  IndeOnltely. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  August  31  last 
gives  a  very  accurate  picture,  I  am  sure. 
of  how  this  General  MacArthur  message 
to  tlie  VFW  was  concealed  from  the 
proper  sources  and  by-passed  cunningly 
into  the  publicity  it  has  received. 

It  may  be  said  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that  un- 
like some  other  newspapers  of  the  Umted 
States,  it  refused  to  publicize  in  its  news 
columns,  this  a:iei:ed  General  MacAr- 
thur message  which  most  certainly  ex- 
hibits again  the  true  spirit  of  journalism 
and  a  true  patrioti:.ni  and  obedience  to 
proper  auihcrity. 
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These  articles  are  as  follows: 
MacArthux  Mtsttrt:  How  Norr  to  VFW 

EH.T)i2)    PaESIDENT 
IN    CAPTTAL 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

WasHTNCTOJc — Incredible  as  it  may  sound. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthurs  message  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  received  at  the 
Pentagon  without  any  official  knowing  about 
It  several  days  beiore  the  White  House  knew 
It  existed. 

It  happened  in  this  manner: 

General  MacArthur  in  Tckso  had  a  choice 
of  sending  the  personal  message  he  had 
framed  for  the  VFW  gathering  In  Chicago  via 
private  cable  or  the  Army's  Signal  Corps  tele- 
communications. He  chose  to  use  the  Army 
8erv;ce. 

The  message  first  went  from  Tokyo  to  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago,  without  passing 
through  the  signal  center  in  the  Pentagon. 
It  was  a  service  message,  a  private  communi- 
cation from  General  MacArthur  to  Clyde 
Lewis.  \"FW  commander  in  chief.  At  it  was 
directed  to  Mr.  Lewis  in  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco routed  it  direct  to  Chicago. 

But  in  Chicago.  United  States  Fifth  Army 
headquarters,  which  received  It,  tried  to  de- 
liver It  to  Mr.  Lewis,  only  to  be  told  he  was 
not  there  yet.  Then  Tokyo  was  advised  that 
the  message  was  undelix-erable. 

Sent  as  private  message 

The  next  day,  Tokyo  repeated  the  mes- 
sage, but  this  time  sent  it  to  Washington 
for  delivery  to  Mr.  Lewis  at  VFW  headquar- 
ters there.  It  again  was  sent  as  a  service 
message — or  private  letter — from  General 
MacArthur  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  signal  center 
In  Washington  delivered  it  to  VFW  head- 
quarters here  just  as  Fifth  Army  headquar- 
ters had  done  In  Chicago  without  questioning 
Its  contents. 

It  had  t>een  sent  as  a  private  message,  and 
the  signal  center  at  the  Pentagon  treated  it 
as  such.  There  was  no  notice  preceding, 
accompanying,  or  following  it  asking  that  Its 
contents  be  called  to  the  attention  of  any 
civilian  or  military  offlcial.  Therefore  no 
copies  were  made  of  it  and  sent  to  responsible 
authorities. 

Meanwhile.  General  MacArthur's  efficient 
publicity  staff  In  Tokyo  saw  to  it  that  copies 
of  the  speech,  with  a  covering  personal  let- 
ter from  the  general,  went  to  leading  pub- 
lishers In  the  United  States. 

A'o  copy  to  Truman 

But  no  copy  went  to  President  Truman. 
Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson,  Army  Sec- 
retary Frank  Pace,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Presidents  personal  coordinator  of  pol- 
icy, W  Avereii  Harrlman.  or  to  Secretary  of 
State  Deun  Acheson — all  of  whom  had  a 
vital  Interest  In  Its  contents.  In  neither 
the  first  message  via  Army  signal  service 
telecommunications,  which  went  direct  to 
Chicago,  nor  the  second  one  that  passed 
through  the  Pentagon  did  General  Mac- 
Arthur  ask  that  copies  go  to  anyone.  In  both 
cases  It  was  sent  and  treated  as  a  private 
personal  communication. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  features  of  this 
Incident  is  that  while  moet  of  the  press  knew 
about  the  message  and  its  contents,  respon- 
sible officials  in  Washington  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  Augtist  25  and  26. 

"Srw  policy"  question 

President  Truman  first  heard  of  it  the 
morning  of  August  26  after  a  member  of 
the  press  had  asked  a  member  of  the  White 
Hotise  staff  about  Washington's  new  policy 
on  Formosa.  Following  the  morning  mili- 
tary briefing  at  the  White  House  conducted 
by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President  read  the 
copy  of  the  MacArthur  message  that  had 
been  provided  by  a  member  of  the  press. 
That  was  the  flrst  that  General  Bradley.  Sec- 
retary Johnson,  or  Secretary  Acheson  had 
heard  of   It.     It   also   »'as   unknown   before 


that  Saturday  to  Secretary  Pace  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  btephen  T.  Early,  ac- 
cording to  their  subsequent  testimony. 

After  reading  it  to  his  startled  audience, 
the  President,  without  asking  for  advice  or 
reactions,  said  quietly  and  evenly  to  Mr. 
Johnson:  "Louis.  I  want  you  to  direct  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  withdraw  that  statement." 
The  only  discussion  was  whether  the  eeneral 
should  t>e  notified  by  telephone  or  wnting. 
The  President  decided  It  should  he  put  In 
writing. 

Technically,  then.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
message  did  pass  through  the  Pentagon  sev- 
eral days  before  the  storm  broke.  But  in  that 
period  no  one  in  the  Pentagon  saw  it  except 
the  clerk  in  the  signal  center  who  look  it  off 
tne  wire  for  delivery  to  VFW  headquarters. 
And  to  him  it  was  Just  another  private  com- 
munique to  be  treated  as  a  Western  Unioa 
ofT.ce  would  treat  a  private  telegram. 

Messrs.  Johnson.  Early.  Pace,  and  General 
Bradley  did  not  sit  on  it ;  They  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  it  existed.  They  did  not  ignore 
It.  for  they  did  not  know  of  it. 

Why  General  MacArthur  took  such  pains 
to  get  the  speech  circulated  among  the  press, 
but  passed  up  every  opportunity  to  circulate 
it  among  his  superiors  in  Washington,  Is  still 
unanswered  here. 

IN  ch:c.\go 
(By  Max  K.  Gilstrap.   Chief  of  the  Central 

News    Bureau    of    the    Christian    Science 

Monitor) 

Chicago. — President  Truman's  belated 
knowledge  of  and  action  on  withholding 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthurs  message  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  accentuated 
Interest  in  the  question: 

Exactly  how  long  was  General  MacArthur's 
message  In  the  hands  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment before  the  President  knew  about  it? 

The  \'FW  public-relations  chief  informer 
reported  here  on  August  28  that  the  Mac- 
Arthiu-  message  has  been  received  via  the 
Fifth  Army  at  VFW  headquarters.  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chicago,  on  August  19. 

iiecezred  August  22 

It  Is  learned  now  that  the  message  was  re- 
ceived on  August  22.  An  original  copy  of  the 
MacArthur  cable  examined  by  this  reporter 
bears  no  clear  date.  It  was  attached  to  a 
letter  from  a  Fifth  Army  lieutenant  request- 
ing that  the  VFW  slcn  a  receipt  for  the 
cable  because  "the  general  has  contacted  me 
no  less  than  three  times  from  Tokyo  request- 
ing some  word  on  the  disposition  of  subject 
message." 

VFW  public-relations  officials  say  the  cable 
was  sent  directly  from  Tokyo  to  the  Fifth 
Army  headquarters  here.  To  pinpoint  the 
exact  date  the  Mac.\rthur  message  was  re- 
ceived In  Washington,  we  contacted  Omar 
B.  Ketchum.  director,  national  legislative 
service  of  the  VFW.  Mr.  Ketchum  first  heard 
cf  the  message,  he  said,  "a  week  from  last 
Tuesday  morning"  (Augtxst  22)  at  VF\  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Received  from  Pentagon 

"Hie  Pentagon  communications  officer,  he 
said,  phoned  him  that  morning  that  a  mes- 
sage was  coming  in  from  General  MacArthur 
for  Clyde  A.  Lewis,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  VFW.  Mr.  Ketchum  was  told  that  he 
could  get  the  message  about  3  p.  m.  that  day 
after  he  assured  the  Pentagon  that  he  was 
authorized  to  receive  it. 

The  Pentagon,  according  to  Mr.  Ketchum, 
phoned  him  again  the  afternoon  of  August 
22,  and  told  him  he  could  get  It  the  next 
morning  at  9  a.  m.  at  which  time  he  sent  a 
messenger  for  it.  Upon  receiving  the  mes- 
sage, he  contacted  V^FW  headquarters  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel  In  Chicago.  He  found  that 
Chicago  headquarters  already  had  been  noti- 
fied of  the  message  bv  the  Fifth  Army  which 
was  supplying  the  VFW  with  a  copy. 

Thus,  according  to  VFW  officials,  the  De- 
fense Department  in  Washington  and  Fifth 
Army  headquarters  In  Chicago  had  the  Mac- 


Arthur  message  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
preceding  tne  Saturday  mor;uug  President 
Truman  flrst  heard  of  it. 

On  receipt  of  the  Mac.^rthur  communica- 
tion from  the  Fifth  Army,  the  VFW  offlce 
prepared  copies  and  dispatched  them  to  the 
wire  services  and  to  about  100  newspapers 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  release  date 
August  28  be  observed. 


Should  V/e  Let  Our  Phyiical  Plant 
Deteriorate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

f  r   NE3R.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  from 
the  good  earth  that  all  ixealth  must 
come.  7o  a  great  degree  our  future 
standard  of  living  and  the  strength  cf 
our  Nation  depends  upon  the  earth  and 
the  resources  that  it  holds.  Each  gen- 
eration has  an  obligation  to  conserve  our 
vital  resources  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  follow. 

To  some  people  the  idea  of  saving  our 
soil,  of  preventing  it  from  t)e:ng  washed 
away  by  ravaging  floods  constitutes  a 
program  that  may  be  desirable  at  some 
time  when  everything  is  j'ast  right.  To 
the  victim  of  a  flood  it  is  something 
different.  To  the  alert  student  and  to 
the  thoughtful  citizen  such  programs 
are  a  must.  We  cannot  fulfill  O'ar  ob- 
ligations in  the  world  today  or  m  the 
immediate  future  if  we  allow  all  of  our 
productive  facilities  to  deteriorate.  This 
applies  to  the  soil  especially. 

In  recent  months  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska has  been  in  the  news  because 
of  storms  of  ail  kinds.  Torrential  rains 
have  descended  in  several  parts  of  the 
State.  The  lives  of  our  citizens  have 
been  taken,  homes  have  teen  flooded, 
bridges  and  highways  destroyed,  rail- 
roads and  industrial  plants  damaged 
and  one  of  the  greatest  damages  suf- 
fered is  the  loss  of  our  soil.  Buildings 
can  be  rebuilt  but  sou  erosion  is  a  loss 
that  requires  years  and  years  to  over- 
come. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  this 
Congress  the  southern  part  of  Nebraska. 
Nebraska  slopes  from  the  northwest  to 
the  southeast.  There  is  at  least  one 
point  in  Nebraska  which  is  approxi- 
mately a  mile  high,  yet  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State  is  only  850  feet.  All 
of  our  streams  run  in  that  direction. 
Our  underground  water  moves  in  that 
direction.  Consequently,  the  greater 
share  of  all  the  flood  damage  that  has 
been  sufTered  has  occurred  in  this  con- 
gressional district. 

This  j-ear  devastating  floods  have  oc- 
curred on  the  E;g  Nemaha  and  the  Lit- 
tle Nemaha  Rivers  and  all  the  creeks 
and  streams  that  flow  into  them,  as 
well  as  on  Salt  Creek  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lincoln.  Nebr..  and  the  Little  Blue 
and  the  Big  Blue  Rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries. Eleven  people  lost  their  lives. 
Some  destructive  floods  have  ocr.irred 
this  year  in  the  much-flooded  Repub- 
lican Valley. 
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Thpse  flood'*  are  not  Just  occaslonnl 
Hoods.  Thrsc  things  have  been  hap- 
pening time  and  l.me  aKaln.  A  numbor 
of  floods  h«ve  been  experienced  on  each 
of  ihett  •treains  m  the  last  5  or  10  years, 
but  it  BOM  teck  much  further  than  that. 

In  my  work  here  In  Congress  the  past 
12  years  a  coiislderable  portion  of  my 
duties  have  been  in  connection  wkn  the 
Republican  R:ver  development  program. 
Fo  many  times  have  we  called  attention 
to  the  flood  of  1935.  which  took  110  lives. 
I  recall  that  in  studyin?  t!ie  history  of 
the  Republican  Ruer  I  learned  that  long 
before  the  white  man  came,  or  about  in 
1835.  a  flood  equal  to  the  1935  flood  oc- 
curred. The  re.sideais  of  the  valley  have 
experienced  many  very  severe  flooc^s 
since  1935  during  many  diflerent  years, 
including  the  disaatrous  loss  of  13  or  14 
lives  at  Cambridge  lu  1947. 

Today  the  Army  enpineers  and  the 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  have  a  great 
program  under  way  in  the  Republican 
Valley.  A.s  the  on*zinal  sponsor  of  this 
program  in  Washington  and  the  one 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  setting 
the  legiflatlon  and  appropriations 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  fallen,  I  have  been  very  close  to  the 
problems  involved.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  development  in  the  Republican  Val- 
ley would  have  never  become  a  reality 
if  It  had  not  Ijecn  for  the  perseverance, 
faith,  stick-to-it-iveness.  and  dogped 
persistence  of  the  sturdy  men  and 
women  living  in  that  valley.  Today  the 
Army  en«?lneers  are  building  the  Harlan 
County  Dam.  They  have  completed 
local  protective  works  at  Hartley  and 
Indianola.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
la  buildin?  Knders  Dam  on  the  French- 
man which  flows  Into  the  Republican. 
They  have  completed  the  Medicine  Creek 
Dam  north  of  Cambridge.  They  are 
building'  the  Bonney  Reservoir  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Republican  on  the 
Kan^p.-i-Colorado  line  and  they  have 
recently  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
completion  of  the  I'i -mile-long.  14^- 
foot-high  Trenton  Dam  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Republican  River  nrar  Trenton. 
The  Bureau  is  also  constructing  the 
Bostwlck  irrigation  project,  which  will 
take  the  water  from  Harlan  County  r>am. 

It  has  taken  a  good  many  yenr.^  of 
work  to  adva.nce  this  Republican  River 
program.  Such  projects  must  start  out 
with  sur*'ej-s  and  reports  from  the  engi- 
neers. Then  the  Congress  must  author- 
ize the  project.  These  authorization 
laws  approve  the  engineers"  plans  and 
provide  that  money  may  be  r.pproprlated. 
Then  at  a  later  time  there  must  be 
appropriation  bills 

In  June  1944.  after  conferring  with  the 
local  people  in  regard  to  their  flood  prob- 
lem. I  introduced  the  necessary  resolu- 
tions which  celled  iipon  the  Anny  engi- 
neers to  make  an  investigation  and  bring 
in  a  report  and  a  plan  for  flood  control 
for  Salt  Creek  and  the  Big  and  LUtle 
Nemaha  Rivers.  These  re':olutlons  were 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Coed  control  on  the  21st  day  of  Juno 
1944.  ai.d  the  Army  engineers  were  as- 
signed Uie  J  CO  of  formulatixig  a  flood- 
control  program  (or  these  areas. 

Pursuant  to  these  r  '  .*:^ns  passed 
by  the  flood-control  (  ice  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  the  Army  en- 


gineers have  made  Investigations  and 
conducted  studies.  The  Inve.stlKatlon.'i 
on  Sail  Creek  arc  In  progress  and  are 
well-advanced  The  Information  that  I 
received  from  the  Army  enKineer.s  m  that 
their  stUGios  arc  beinR  reexamined  In 
light  of  the  1950  floods  It  \n  e.stlmatcd 
that  their  report  will  t>e  submitted  late 
In  1950. 

On  the  Nemaha  River,  the  Army  engi- 
neers have  made  their  studies  and  sub- 
mitted the  same  to  Washington.  These 
plans  have  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
Congress.  The  plans  include  seven  small 
dams  on  tributaries  of  the  Nemaha  River 
and  levee  and  channel  improvements  in 
four  instances.  The  status  of  the  flood- 
control  plans  for  the  Little  Nemaha  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Nemaha  River. 
These  plans  include  four  small  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Little 
Nemaha  River  and  two  levee  and  c'.iannel 
Improvements. 

The  Army  engineers  have  also  com- 
pleted their  studies  and  a  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  local  protec- 
tion work  at  Hubbell.  N.^br..  on  Rose 
Creek  which  flows  into  the  Big  Blue 
River.  This  is  a  small  project  consisting 
of  a  levee  and  channel  improvements 
on  Ro5e  Creek. 

Likewise,  the  Army  engineers  has  sub- 
muted  a  plan  for  local  protection  work 
at  Beatrice.  Nebr..  where  Indian  Creek 
joins  the  B.g  Blue  River.  The  plan  calls 
for  levee  and  channel  improvements  on 
the  Big  Blue  River  and  on  Indian  Creek 
and  the  removal  of  a  low  dam  on  the  Big 
Blue  Rjver.  which  seriously  reduces  the 
channel  capacity  at  tliat  point. 

Valuable  as  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  Engineers 
is.  their  program  alone  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  the  problem.  They  build  the 
larger  reservoirs  and  water-retarding 
structures.  Tliere  is  a  job  to  be  done  with 
the  control  of  smaller  water  courses  and 
a  job  to  be  done  on  every  farm.  It  Is 
a  soil-savins  job. 

The  soil  conservation  program  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  Nebraska.  The  en- 
tire iState  is  organized  into  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  They  can  do  and  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Their 
program  is  enabling  the  farmer  not  only 
to  hold  the  soil  and  prevent  water  and 
wind  ero.sion  but  to  hold  the  water  rlcrht 
wheie  it  falls.  This  work  is  InUis- 
pciisable. 

However,  there  should  not  l>e  a  gap  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  tho  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Individual  work  earned  on  by  the  farmt-r 
In  his  soil  conservation  district.  These 
proirrams  should  mer^'e.  Consequently. 
I  definitely  feel  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  flood  control  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
doing  that  work  now.  They  have  had 
marked  success  in  several  watersheds. 
They  corvstruct  smaller  water-retarding 
structures.  They  bring  aixsut  changes 
in  land  use  that  go  beyond  the  scope  and 
ability  of  the  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict The  Department  of  Asriculture 
can  make  a  basin-wide  approach  which 
llie  individual  soil  conservation  districts 
c..nni/l  do. 

In  southern  Nebraska  we  need  the 
food  control  that  Is  and  ^ill  te  provided 
by  the  Army  enjilncers  and  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation,  but  we  also  need  an  agri- 
cultural soil  conservation  arul  flood-con- 
trol proKram. 

With  this  in  mind  a  number  rf  n,  have 
for  several  years  advocated  un  a  :.:ul- 
tural  flood  control  and  soil  conservation 
projjram  for  the  entire  Mi.ssourl  River 
Basin.  Such  a  program  was  formu:a*.'*d 
In  the  field  and  wa.s  sent  to  Washlncton. 
It  remained  in  the  Department  for  a 
number  of  months.  It  is  now  before  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  House  Document 
373  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  firsl  ses- 
sion. This  House  document  includes 
recommendations  for  a  great  number  of 
things  pertaining  to  agriculture  other 
than  flood  control  and  soil  saving. 
Whether  or  not  those  other  prcgrnms 
should  be  undertaken  corv^titute  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  Conjiiess 
when  a  detailed  study  is  made  I  do 
favor  an  agricultural  flood-contrcl  pro- 
gram for  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  We 
need  it  in  that  part  of  Nebraska  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

With  these  problems  In  mind  and  the 
feeling  that  an  over- all  basin- wide  pro- 
gram would  take  considerable  time.  Con- 
gressman SiKFAN  and  I  have  Introduced 
and  secured  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  by  the 
full  Public  Works  Committee  whicli  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
bring  in  a  f;0od-control  program  for  the 
Salt  Creek-Wahoo  Creek  liasin. 

This  move  was  hastened  by  reason  and 
activity  of  the  orKanization  of  the  resi- 
dents of  this  Salt  Creek  area  under  the 
leadership  of  Raymond  A.  McConnell. 
Jr..  and  Otto  L:ebers.  Leadin;;  citizens 
have  been  concerned  about  the  flood 
problem  and  they  are  diligently  seeking 
an  answer  to  It.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have 
their  report  within  4  or  6  months. 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  speaking 
out  on  this  most  imrwrtant  prot-lem  of 
conservin.g  our  greatest  of  all  rc-ources 
and  protecting  the  people  and  their 
property  from  floods.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  followin,^  editorial  by  Ray- 
mond A.  McConnell.  Jr..  In  the  Lincoln 
Journal.  June  13,  1950: 

In  our  continuing  dlscuuion  and  interpre- 
tation of  Ml  sourl  basin  devrlopmen*.  we 
have  been  Insisting  for  a  long  time  on  the 
prlnclj^le  that  in  an  over-aU  program  of  water 
conservation  and  flood  control  on  river  danu 
*ud  channel  Improvement  nlone  are  not 
enough,  but  must  be  coordinated  with  a  pro- 
gram of  conservation  on  the  land — to  hold  as 
much  w»t«r  m  powlble  where  it  falls  !\nd  to 
rct-ird  dama^jlng  runoff  at  every  possible 
point,  beginning  on  the  land  and  In  tne 
sniaUer  upper  tributaries. 

The  program  to  do  this  In  the  Missouri 
basin  as  a  whole  is  called  the  Young  plan  i  it 
w^s  the  Journal  that  dubbed  It  that  after 
G'adwln  Young  of  Lincoln  who  had  a  large 
hand  lu  Its  preparation  and  the  label  has 
caught  on).  Not  yet  authorized  by  Congrfss. 
the  Toung  plan  proposes  to  supplement  the 
Plc!t-81oan  program  of  work  on  the  rivers 
which  was  begun  in  1944. 

In  the  MlsKuri  basin  as  a  whole,  the  Army 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (Pick  and  Slc>an) 
got  started  l^elore  there  «-as  widespread 
awarenec^  of  the  broader  concept  of  flood 
control  as  part  of  a  larger  problem  Integrally 
related  with  the  lands  of  the  watershed. 

The  result  Is  that  the  Missouri  basin  proj- 
ect Is  6  yors  and  many  hundreds  ol  millions 
of  dollars  along,  on  the  rivers,  and  the  Job 
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under  th  TounR  plan  If  and  when  It  can  t>e 
authorzed  and  aprTopriated  for,  will  b«  a 
mif  bty  oti«  of  catching  up 

But  In  our  8U-county  Salt-Wahoo  water- 
she<J.  nothtr.n  h.is  h*e:i  *uthorlJ!.ed  or  M*rt»-d 
by  tnjr  Federal  ajjer-.cy,  ciher  than  an  Army 
engineers'  survey  which  In  still  under  way 
and  won't  be  completed  until  f^l. 

Our  opportunity  locally,  therefore,  la  not 
only  to  apply  the  over-all  principle  of  flood 
control  as  a  Job  to  be  planned  from  the 
fctandpolnt  of  the  water^h»xl  as  a  whole,  but 
to  apply  this  principle — baaed  on  the  best  of 
today's  knowledge  and  techniques — virtually 
from  the  start  It  Is  an  opportunity  both  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  over-all  ap- 
proach, beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  to 
protect  ourselves  against  flood  and  erosion 
damages  in  our  area  averaging  as  high  as  a 
million  dollars  a.'inually. 

Since  the  plans  of  the  Army  engineers  for 
the  Salt  and  Wahoo  Creeks  are  stlU  In  the 
formative  stage,  our  first  problem  Is  to  get 
authorization  for  an  agricultural  plan  for 
the  watershed.  Its  lands  and  upper  tribu- 
taries, that  can  be  correlat«l.  before  work 
tjeglns.  with  the  Army's  plans  for  the  main 
channels. 

There  is  a  job  to  be  done  in  Good  con- 
trol by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Ell  of  the  smaller  watersheds.  On  these 
streams  where  either  the  Army  en^necrs 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  build- 
ing a  major  reservoir,  the  up-stream 
work  of  agriculture  is  very  necessary. 
The  holding  of  the  soil  above  the  reser- 
voir prevents  silting:  and  determines  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  the  reservoir.  An 
agricultural  flood-control  program  for 
the  upper  portions  of  Medicine  Creek  is 
a  case  in  point.  Then  there  are  oti;er 
streams  such  as  Beaver  Creek,  emptjing 
Into  the  Republican,  where  the  fiood 
problem  is  great,  yet  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Army  engineers  have 
not  consti-ucted  any  larger  dams.  An 
Agriculture  Department  program  is  very 
much  needed  in  such  watersheds  as  the 
Beaver  Valley. 

It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind  that 
while  the  larger  siruciures  are  necessary 
in  many  instances,  they  are  costly  and 
they  take  out  of  production  some  very 
fine  land.  If  the  flood  problem  can  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  its  treatment  of  the  smaller 
watersheds  and  the  upper  tributaries,  ic 
Is  a  better  conservation  program.  Lead- 
ing citizens  have  pointed  out  to  me  that 
In  the  caie  of  the  recent  damaging  flood 
at  DeWitt.  Nebr..  that  a  hu.;e  dam  on 
the  Blue  River  would  not  have  prevented 
the  flood.  The  great  damage  was  done 
because  of  the  water  coming  down  Wal- 
nut Creek.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments program  is  the  one  that  can  cope 
with  such  a  situation.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar situation  existed  ai.-o  at  Crete.  An 
Army  engineers  dam  on  the  Blue  north 
of  Crete  appears  not  to  be  the  answer 
and  the  local  people  are  vigorously  op- 
posed to  it 

A  plan  for  an  agricultural  flood-con- 
trol plan  should  be  carried  out  for  the 
watershed  of  the  Big  Blue  River,  the 
Little  Blue  River,  the  Big  Nemaha  River, 
and  the  Liitle  Nemaha  River  and  all  of 
their  tributaries.  Individual  farmers 
through  thefr  soil  conser\'ation  district 
siiould  first  carry  out  their  program; 
then  the  Depiirtment  of  Agriculture 
should  l>e  called  on  to  build  the  small, 
expensive  dams  and  reservoirs  and 
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the  other  water-retarding  structures  In 
all  of  these  watersheds  in  southea«t 
Nebraska. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
also  bring  about  programs  of  land  uses. 
Chanpes  in  land  management  together 
With  the  structureb  that  the  Department 
would  construct  would  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward preventing  flood  damaj-es  and  ero- 
sion of  the  land.  In  all  of  these  floods, 
the  greatest  dollar  damage  has  been  to 
the  land.     Such  a  loss  is  irreplaceable. 

The  need  for  protection  against  i'.oods 
and  the  saving  of  our  soil  and  the  utili- 
zat.on  of  our  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses has  long  t)een  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Karry  S.runk,  editor  of  the  McCook 
Daily  Gazette  I  wish  to  include  an  edi- 
torial written  by  him  and  appearing  in 
that  paper  on  July  11.  1S50: 

The  floods  In  scutheast  Nebraska  tcnlcht 
are  as  ridiculous  as  the  third  world  war  In 
Korea — with  live*  !o«t  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  natural  resources  gore  In  torrents 
of  m-.^ste  water  ru-shlnc  down  canyons,  dry 
streams  creeks,  and  rivers — It  is  unbelievable 
that  such  a  great  Stat«  as  Nebraska  <ine 
white  spot)  could  be  so  dumb  as  to  permit 
such  a  catastrophe 

But  It  Is  surely  true,  hundreds  of  families 
are  evacuated  f.-om  their  hemes,  many  have 
lost  Ite-.T  6a\lngs  and  earnings  stretching 
over  years,  and  too  many  have  lost  their 
lives,  because  of  what? 

Because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  such  things  happen. 
Because  of  a  sense  of  security  of  which  they 
never  hAd.  Only  Mother  Nature  cau  tell  us 
when  us  going  to  ruin,  and  how  much,  only 
Providence  can  loU  us  «hat  the  prue  will 
be;  but  good  ccir.mon  sense  cau,  or  should, 
guide  us  on  a  program  of  at  least  sell-preser- 
vaucn. 

The  history  of  Nebraska  does  not  show 
that  we  1  ave  used  any  of  these  facilities  too 
Wisely.  We  have  rested  on  our  oars,  trttst- 
Ing  that  Old  Man  Time  and  somebody  else 
Wv  lild  take  care  of  us.  They  have  pr«tty 
n.uch  up  untU  now  •  •  •  and  then  aU 
heU  breaks  loose  through  the  best  part  of  the 
feiaie,  with  t*.>rrcntial  rains,  high  waters, 
death  and  destrt'ciion.  Certainly,  this  dis- 
aj>ter  is  no  credit  to  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska. 

There  are  thope  In  this  State  of  some  im- 
portance who  knew  10  years  ago.  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  "had  been  invited  to 
stay  out  of  the  State  cf  Nebraska."  but  no 
one  could  find  out  dehnitely  just  wuo  the 
fellow  was,  who  had  commuted  Nebraska  to 
such  an  agrefmeiu  As  a  result,  Nebraska 
1*  attain  paying  the  price — in  lives,  in  loss  of 
property,  and  destruction. 

Southwest  Nebraska  has  seen  Its  share  of 
tMs  sort  of  folly  and  haf  taken  sca-.e  action 
to  see  that  it  never  occurs  a^am.  The  waste 
waters  are  being  stopped  at  their  source,  and 
uuLzed  for  the  beretits  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people.  Never  ag.ain  will  the  nne  com- 
munity of  Cambridge  s?e  a  12-fi>ot  wail  of 
water  rush  throuch  its  homes  and  business 
district  and  tius  is  merely  the  tjeginning  of 
a  program  which  will  stop  forever  such  ca- 
tastrophes as  are  happening  In  eastern  and 
southeastern  Nebrask.a  totiay  and  t;  r.ight. 

With  all  this  as  the  background,  there  can 
be  no  logical  criticism  of  either  Stale  or  Fed- 
eral agencies,  or  our  representatives — it  all 
comes  t>ack  home — to  a  lack  of  understand- 
liig  of  our  own  respousibilities  and  a  real  ap- 
preciauon  of  our  firesides  and  the  part  we 
have  to  play  on  this  great  stage  of  probably 
the  greatest  show  which  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced— and  that,  probably  Is,  self-preserva- 
tion. 

Every  goverrmiental  program  must 
take  into  account  the  Korean  war  situa- 


tion and  the  heavy  military  demands 
placed  upon  this  Government  This 
troubled  international  situation  will  be  a 
definite  factor  tn  determining  the  time- 
table of  any  prtxrrara  uud*  rtaken  First 
things  must  come  first.  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  th?  fact,  however,  that  agri- 
culture, too,  will  go  to  war.  The  Presi- 
dent is  beine  given  authority  to  ration 
food.  We  must  think  of  our  agriculture 
production  potential  not  only  now.  but 
\\hat  It  will  be  5.  10.  50  or  more  years 
from  now.  Efforts  to  prevent  A.merica  s 
physical  plant  from  deteriorating  can 
hardly  be  de«5cribed  as  a  welfare-state 
program.  Conservation  is  alwavs  e3sen- 
tial. 

I  alv,-ays  feel  highly  complimented 
when  someone  calls  me  a  conserve  live.  I 
want  to  coni>erve  'Iz,v  the  people  now  and 
for  our  children  and  otir  children's  chil- 
dren the  good  thines  that  have  been 
handed  to  us  Foremost  Emong  those 
th;nss  which  we  shculd  pr.cs  on  intact 
are:  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  our  rep- 
resentative Government,  a  solvent 
America,  and  a  soil  that  is  a  lutle  be.T?r 
and  more  productive  at  the  close  of  our 
generation  than  it  was  at  the  bcfcumms. 


Loan  to  Mexico  Is  Fmafly  Granted  by 
£xport-IiB|:ort  Baak — Jattict  Prevails 
at  Last 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    KZW    jriLSET 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  tlie  Export- Import  Bank  to 
extend  a  United  Suites  loan  of  $150,000.- 
000  to  Mexico,  as  announced  today  by 
President  Micuel  Aleman  of  Mexico,  in 
his  annual  "Siate  of  the  Nation"  ad- 
dress to  the  Mexican  Congress,  brings 
to  a  happy  ccnclu&ion  a  long  and  bit- 
teil.v  foufcht  battle  against  big  interests 
in  the  United  Slates  who  have  oppc&ed 
any  loan  of  any  kind  or  character.  Jiis- 
tice  lias  fiTialiy  prevailed. 

The  effect  of  this  action  in  promoting 
pood  will  and  a  better  trnderstancmg 
t>etwe€n  ciu-  ne:t;hbor  below  Uie  border, 
and  ourselves,  cannot  be  overestimaied. 
The  mutual  bencflis  to  be  derived  will 
have  lasting  results  that  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  both  counuies. 
Nothing  could  have  t)een  done  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Spates  th?.t 
would  show  more  certainly  r  desire  upon 
our  part  to  be  friendiy  and  helpful  to  a 
nation  that  has  shown  a  loyalty  to  the 
same  principles  of  democracy  for  which 
we  stand.  I  am.  likewise,  certain  that 
the  ties  of  friendship  that  have  bound 
us  together  in  the  past  have  been 
strengthened  by  this  act  upon  ti;-  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  loan  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  Mexico's  Gov- 
ernment Finance  Corporation,  Nacional 
Financiera.  will  be  used,  according  to 
the  announcement  by  President  Aleman, 
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to  develop  hlghwajrs.  rail^rays..  communi- 
cations, irrigation,  and  eleciric  power. 
Conse<iuently.  the  loan  will  fre^  Mexico's 
own  income  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
oU  development.  In  this  way.  the  United 
States  will  not  directly  finance  the  oil 
prognm.  but  will  make  It  po&slble  by 
freelnK  other  revenues  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  go  into  road  build- 
ing and  other  domestic  projcct-s  if  tne 
United  States  funds  had  not  been  made 
available. 

The  matter  of  a  loan  to  Mexico  has 
been  a  subject  that  has  had  considerable 
attention  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
have  felt  that  an  injustice  wa^  be  rig 
done  to  Mexico.  The  delaying  tactics 
that  have  been  utilized  by  certain  persons 
In  our  Government  gave  rise  to  rumors 
that  it  was  done  In  an  efTort  to  obtain 
settlement  of  the  notorious  Sabjilo 
Claim.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mex  co 
recently  decided  against  the  validity  of 
the  alleged  claim  and  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  certain  documents,  that  had  b<en 
presented  to  support  the  claim,  as  l>e- 
ing  of  doubtful  validity.  The  impress: on 
was  left  that  they  might  have  been  for- 
geries. At  any  rate,  this  smelly  claim 
of  $200,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  the  ex.ict 
amount  never  could  be  ascertained,  nor 
the  names  of  all  the  interested  parties. 
was  finally  disposed  of  by  an  ad\  erse  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court  of  Mexico. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly  2  years 
of  valuable  time  was  permitted  to  pass 
without  direct  action  beinsi  taken  ujwn 
the  loan.  It  illustrates  how  powerful 
were  the  forces  that  were  arra:.ed 
against  it.  It  would  take  a  book,  ratner 
than  this  brief  speech,  if  I  attempted  to 
set  forth  in  detail  all  the  devious  w  lys 
that  were  pursued  by  the  interests  v  ho 
fought  the  granting  of  the  loan,  and  :he 
efforts  that  were  niade  to  make  paymi'nt 
of  the  Sabalo  claim  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  grantmg  of  any  loan.  But.  this 
is  now  all  passed  and  there  is  no  n.'ed 
of  going  into  deulls  that  otherwise  woild 
have  been  an  appropriate  subject  of  in- 
quiry. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  regardless 
of  the  collateral  Lssues  or  circumstances 
that  some  interested  parties  sought  to 
surround  the  matter  with  these  many 
months,  has  rendered  a  decision  tha'.  is 
based  upon  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
law  that  created  the  bank.  and.  in  full 
accord  with  good  banking  principles. 
Its  decision  in  effect  has  set  at  naught 
those  vkho  for  personal  reason.s  sou.;ht 
to  preclude  favorable  action  by  the  bank. 
The  action  of  the  Export-Import  Bjmk 
not  only  creates  new  and  additional  rea- 
sons for  confidence  in  its  judgment  ur\d 
good  Intent,  but.  also  gives  assurances  of 
a  willingness  to  do  its  part  in  sustaining 
the  effort  of  President  Truman  to 
strengthen  the  good  neighbor  policy  by 
rencering  financial  assistance  when  jus- 
tified by  the  economic  condition  of  the 
applying  nation. 

The  recognition  by  the  Export -Imp-ort 
Btnk  that  this  Is  a  bankable  loan,  ba.'ied 
upon  a  aound  economic  condition  in 
Mexico,  and.  a  government  that  is  poli- 
tically stable,  should  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Mexican  Oovern- 
ment.  and.  to  iia  great  president.  Miguel 
Aleman.  who  since  he  a.isumed  the  office 
of  president  has  worked  Indefatlgably 


to  strengthen  the  financial  and  economic 
structure  of  his  Government  and  thereby 
promote  its  stability  as  well  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Mexico. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  be  pleased 
to  make  detailed  reference  to  the  tre- 
mendous strides  that  have  been  made  in 
Mexico  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
expansion  of  industry,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  and  mining,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Aleman  and 
those  associated  with  him. 

In  no  particular  has  this  been  more 
apparent  than  the  almost  unbeUevable 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Senator  Antonio  J.  Bermudez. 
director  general  of  Petroleos  Mexicanos. 
a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity,  ability, 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

In  support  of  my  statement  as  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  I  submit 
the  following  letter,  dated  June  17.  1950. 
addressed  to  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  by  Senator  Bermudez.  upon 
pa\Tnent  in  advance  of  the  last  install- 
ment of  its  $10,000,000  loan  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank: 

JuNi  17.  1950. 

ExPOET-lMPonT  Bank  or  Washington, 
Washington  25.  D    C. 

(Attention:  Mr.  Herbert  O&ston.  Presi- 
dent.) 

OrNTi-rMKN:  We  write  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  credit  of  $10,000,000  whlcli, 
In  May  1944.  you  kindly  granted  Petroleos 
Mexicanoc  and  on  wiilcli  we  have  today  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  last  payment 
for  capital  and  Interest  by  check  delivered  to 
the  Naclonal  Flnanclera.  In  the  sum  of 
91.017.944.44. 

This  final  payment  was  due  and  payable 
until  August  1.  1950.  but  we  are  very  pleaded 
to  have  been  able  to  fully  settle  this  obliga- 
tion several  weeks  ahead  of  Us  expiration 
dale,  as  we  find  no  other  more  practical 
symbol  to  acknowledge  our  gratefulness  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
their  timely  coojjeratlon.  which  enabled  us 
to  erect  a  refinery  of  50.000  barrels  dally 
output.  In  Mexico  City,  among  other  pur- 
poses, for  the  manufacture  of  high-octane 
•vtation  fuel. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  you  to  know  that  the  objectives  for 
which  this  loan  was  extended  have  been  ful- 
filled, as  the  Mexico  City  refinery  supplies, 
with  the  highest  quality  of  oil  products,  the 
heavily  populated  and  Indu.strlallzed  areas 
of  Central  Mexico  and  practically  all  na- 
tional requirements  of  commercial  and  mili- 
tary i»vlatlon  gasoline,  formerly  100  percent 
Imported  from  the  United  States. 

As  we  assume  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  you 
we  are  giving  herein  below  the  following 
three  items  of  Information: 

I  The  total  cost  of  the  Mexico  City  re- 
finery and  necessary  complementary  Installa- 
tions at  the  Poza  Rico  oil  field  was  »32.200.- 
000.  the  credit  of  $10,000,000  granted  us  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  representing, 
therefore,  31  percent  of  this  total  invest- 
ment. 

II.  Consumption  of  oil  products  in  1943 
In  the  area  to  be  supplied  by  the  projected 
refinery  was  24,iX)0  barrels  dally.  Today  It 
amount.:  to  55  000  barrels  dally,  which  has 
required  the  construction  of  an  additional 
refinery  at  Salamanca,  200  miles  northwest 
of  Mexico  cry,  to  supply  some  of  the  out- 
lying areas,  now  served  from  Mexico  City, 
and  other  additional  areas  as  well.  This 
new  Installation,  commenced  in  194S  and 
now  complrtfd  in  full,  hus  a  capacity  of 
30CO0  liarrels  dal'y  throuv;hout  and  had  a 
Cost  including  a  280-mlle  pipeline  from  the 


Poza  Rica  oil  field  of  $30,000,000  which  for- 
tunately we  were  able  to  provide  without 
cut.slde  financing  and  eolely  with  the  In- 
coftie  from  our  dally  sales. 

III.  simultaneously  with  the  capital  out- 
lays necessary  to  fully  settle  for  the  $10,- 
000,000  loan  to  which  this  letter  principally 
refers  and  the  more  Important  Lums  re- 
quired to  supplement  this  loan  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Mexico  City  refinery,  and  to 
construct  the  new  Salamanca  refinery  and 
Us  pipeline,  a  still  greater  capital  expendi- 
ture had  to  be  defrayed  to  actively  contlntie 
driUliiij  operations  for  the  exploration  and 
cxplnliHtlon  of  the  petroleum  resources  of 
Mexico,  with  the  very  satUfylng  result  that. 
within  the  last  2'i  years,  production  has 
Increased  over  60.000  barrels  daUy  and  proven 
reserves  have  been  augmented  by  500,000,000 
b.iirels.  to  a  present  total,  including  natural 
g.-is,  of  over  1,500,000  barrels. 

With  the  deep  satisfaction  of  duty  ac- 
complished, we  write  this  letter  to  you  in 
order  that  you  may  share  our  contentment 
at  the  results  obtained  and  in  which  your 
cooperation  has  so  effectively  helped  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

PmtOLCOS   MXXICANOS. 

Original  signed  by: 

Senator  Antonio  J.  Bchmudez. 

This  letter  of  Senator  Bermudez  Is 
evidence  of  the  fidelity  and  integrity  that 
characterizes  the  conduct  of  the  pres- 
ent Mexican  Government  in  all  of  its 
dealings.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  gives  con- 
fidence in  present  commitments  and 
their  future  fulfillment. 

On  December  31,  1948.  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  submitted  on  behalf 
of  that  committee  a  detailed  report  of 
a  study  made  by  it  of  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  that  time  in  Mexico. 
That  report  with  the  detailed  informa- 
tion it  contains,  and  knowledge  of  sub- 
sequent events,  justifies  in  every  partic- 
ular the  favorable  action  that  is  now 
taken  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
making  a  loan  of  $150,000,000  to  Mex- 
ico for  industrial  and  agricultural  ex- 
pansion. 

I  look  with  confidence  Into  the  fu- 
ture. I  see  the  continued  development 
and  expansion  of  Mexico's  industry, 
agriculture,  and  mining.  A  land  with 
great  natural  resources  it  has  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  future  in  which  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people  will  progress  as  the 
Nation  progresses. 

I  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
two  great  countries  are  friends  and  I 
trust  that  the  bonds  of  fnend.ship  will 
grow  even  stronger  with  the  passing  of 
each  succeeding  year. 


Address  by  Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andersen,  of 
New  Mexico,  at  Vandalia  and  fiiiliba.-o, 
lU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiARKS 
or 

HON,  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  IU1NOI8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1  t legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con'^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  addrc>»s 
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delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mcx;co  I  Mr.  Anderson!  at  Vandalia.  111., 
on  Auj^ust  31.  1950.  Thus  address  by  the 
distinguished  former  Secnnary-  of  Agri- 
culture pays  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
work  of  our  illuslnous  coii»-aruo.  the 
sexuor  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  LdcasI. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  jom  in 
that  tribute  to  my  dear  fru  nd  and  col- 
ler.KUc.  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Scott 
W.  Lucas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prinied  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladte*.  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  beln^  with  you  today.  It  is 
a  privilege,  flrat.  because  It  gives  me  a  chance 
to  talk  about  aamethlng  I  would  rather  ta.k 
about  more  th&n  anything  Ci.:* — agriculture; 
and.  second.  I  urn  happy  because  I  know 
tlie  vast  majority  of  you  are  either  farmers 
or  closely  linked  in  some  way  to  the  good 
rich  earth  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois.  We 
talk  the  same  language. 

Because  we  talk  the  same  language.  I  would 
like  to  dl&cuss  with  you  a  bit  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  Wa&hlngton  the  last  few 
years  to  try  to  develop  a  sound,  reasonable, 
long-ranpe  farm  program  to  backstop  the 
farmer  without  tying  him  up  In  the  red 
tape  of  complicated  controls. 

No  one  can  make  farmers  or  anyone  else 
automatically  prosperous.  That  Is  up  to 
their  own  Individual  efforts.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  soften  the  shock  of  mat- 
ters over  which  the  farmers,  the  working- 
man,  and  the  businessman  have  little  or  no 
control.  For  the  farmer  that  means  things 
like  the  weather.  th«.  com  borer,  the  world 
market,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  having  had  pretty 
gc>o<i  ringside  seals  in  Washington  during  the 
past  10  years  to  watch  what  was  going  on 
from  all  angles. 

I  was  In  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Just  before  the  war  untU  shortly  after  the 
surrender  in  Europe.  Then  I  served  as  Sec- 
retary cf  Agriculture  until  I  resigned  to  run 
lor  the  Senate  in  1948.  Since  then  I  have 
been  up  there  In  the  Senate  alongside  Scott 
Lucas. 

Prom  these  vantage  points  I  have  bad  an 
exceptionally  good  opportunity  to  watch  the 
work  of  Scott  Lucas.  He  ho^  been  on  the 
Agriculture  Conuuittee.  first  in  the  House 
and  then  in  the  Senate,  since  shortly  alter 
he  entered  Congress  In  1935.  His  career  in 
Congress  seems  to  t>e  woven  through  the 
Iilstory  of  most  of  the  major  farm  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  enacted  since  then. 

Few  people  realiae  it  because  he  Is  not  a 
man  Inclined  to  toot  his  own  horn,  but  he 
was  one  ol  the  originators  of  the  idea  of 
flexible  price  supports,  the  principle  which 
we  have  at  lail  firmly  established  In  our 
farm  laws. 

Back  Id  1938  Scorr  Lucas  introduced, 
fought  for.  and  finally  won  paasage  of  a 
mandatory  corn  law  with  flexlt>le  price  sup- 
poru  which  was  the  granddaddy  ol  the  law 
that  we  have  today.  Ever  since  then  he  has 
been  unwavering  in  support  of  that  prin- 
ciple. That  is  why  he  fought  so  hard  during 
the  past  year  to  keep  the  theory  of  produc- 
tion payments  out  of  the  basic  farm  law. 
Scott  LtrcAs  knows  well  that  you  cannot 
have  a  healthy  farm  economy  If  you  strait- 
jacket  farmers  with  controls. 

It  was  this  kind  of  phUosophy  which  mo- 
tivated Senator  Lxxab  in  driving  for  the  en- 
actment of  farm  legislation  in  the  Eighty- 
ftrat  Coujp'ess.  As  majority  leader  o:  the 
Senate  and  as  a  high-ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  he  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  in  Con- 
grew  to  restore  balance  to  the  NaUon's  farm 
prograjn. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  2  years,  I  would 
■ay    that    the    Eighty-first    Congress    tinder 


Lt?CAs"  leadership  in  the  Senate  enacted  six 
major  pleres  of  farm  legislation  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  ether  Impcxtant  but  lesa 
elmlficant  measures 

These  Include  the  \94S  general  price  sup- 
port law.  and  the  measures  fcr  crop  storage. 
Increase  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion lending  authority,  cotton  marketing 
quotas,  rural  telephor.es  and  appropriations. 

Senator  Lucas  aid  I  would  be  the  last  to 
ccii'end  that  the  1943  eeneral  farm  li»w  Is 
a  jjerfect  piece  of  ■eclslaticn.  We  were  on 
the  <lrtng  line  t<^'f ether  In  the  coriference 
commiaee  with  House  Members  who  w?re 
determined  to  get  hich  rigid  supports 

The  House  conferees  originally  wanted  a 
bill  which  called  for  rlcld  price  supports  at 
90  percent  cf  parity  on  virt uaily  all  crmmod- 
Ities  for  5  years.  Senator  LrcAs  and  I  And 
some  of  the  others  knew  that  5  years  wou-d 
elthM*  dertroy  all  poaslbiUty  cf  cur  main- 
taining an  agricultural  program  or  would 
fix  90  percent  as  a  permanent  program  tot 
years  to  come. 

Well,  finally  after  Interminable  conferences 
right  and  day.  we  won  agreement  to  a  com- 
promise which  provided  for  fl?Tlb'e  supports 
although  full  application  cf  the  flexible  pro- 
visions will  be  delayed  until  1952.  We  also 
won  a  modernized  panty  formula,  but  again 
had  to  agree  to  delay  in  putting  It  into  full 
effect.  If  Senator  L^c.\s  ar.d  I  had  not  Ijeen 
able  to  prevail  t:pcn  cz\e  ether  Senator  to 
change  his  vote,  the  fight  would  have  been 
lost.    It  was  that  close. 

However,  we  g'n  the  principle  of  flex- 
ible supports  firmly  established  and  that  is 
what  counts.  Another  Impcrtant  matter 
written  into  the  law  was  the  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of 
surplus  commodities  in  danger  cf  spelling  to 
public  and  private  welfare  programs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  don't  have  to  elalxjrate  on  the  crop 
storage  measure.  The  thousands  of  bins  full 
of  corn  all  ever  the  niinois  landscape  tell 
that  story.  The  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress in  1948.  under  pressure  frnm  the  gram 
Interests,  eliminated  the  provision  for  pro- 
viding additional  storage  from  the  Com- 
mxllty  Credit  Corporation  charter.  Farmers 
had  a  big  crop  Ln  1948  and  no  place  to  put 
It  in  order  to  get  crop  loans.  They  had  to 
sell  off  their  surplus,  sometimes  considerably 
below  the  support  price,  to  keep  It  from 
rotting.  The  Democratic  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress took  care  cf  that  in  a  htirry  and  bins 
rose  as  if  my  magic  all  over  the  State  last 
year.  What  a  godsend  that  storage  will  be 
if  the  Nation  is  forced  to  take  preventi%e  ac- 
tion In  many  places  in  order  to  keep  peace 
In  the  world.  Scorr  Lucas  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  provide  ade- 
quate crop  storage. 

Then  there  was  the  increase  in  the  lend- 
ing authority  for  the  Ccmmc-ditv  Credit  Cor- 
poration. A  lot  cf  people  who  haven't  both- 
ered with  the  facts  have  been  railing  about 
the  amounts  of  money  ttie  Government  has 
been  loaning  on  crops. 

Tliey  conveniently  forget  that  even  after 
the  war  we  pushed  farmers  for  increased 
production  to  help  relieve  the  suffering  in 
many  p&its  of  the  world.  Today  the  farm 
economy  has  Just  reached  the  readjustment 
point  which  many  other  industries  reached 
shortly  after  the  war.  The  Goveri-.rient 
spent  billions  cf  dollars  liquidating  war  con- 
tracts with  Industry.  Is  there  annhing 
scandalous  at>out  spending  some  funds — a 
Tery  much  am&ller  amount — to  help  agri- 
culture  adjust   Itself?     Of   course   not. 

ActuiUly  less  than  >500  OOO.OOO  have  been 
locx  on  price-support  operations  since  1933, 
with  potatoes  acccutitlng  fcr  $355,000  000  of 
the  amount  lost.  There  was  only  a  $141,000.- 
000  deficit  on  all  the  other  commodities  over 
the  17  years.  Insofar  as  the  basic  storable 
eommodltles  were  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment actually  made  money.  In  all.  loans 
and  purchaaee  totaling  nearly  110,000,000,000 
were  made. 


As  a  rrjitter  of  fact,  this  question  cf  stir- 
pluses  has  been  blown  up  out  of  all  pro- 
portion.   Our  present  supply  of  corn  exceeds 

a  normal  su;:piy  by  only  enough  to  last  cur 
population  for  67  da>-s. 

Our  ccttcn  supply  exceeds  ncKinal  by  only 
er.-T'j  7I1  t  D  meet  cur  domestic  and  export 
needs  for  93  da3rB.  Our  wheat  stocks  are 
above  normal  by  only  enough  to  meet  our 
needs  for  112  days. 

Rc-ascn£blc  reserves  of  storable  farm  ccm- 
modities  are  the  best  Insurance  co-.st:  nera 
can  have  azalnst  shortage*  and  unreasonable 
prices,  because  the  prices  of  farm  products 
ekyrocket  '*•^en  supplies  fall  short  of  needs. 
A  sintrle  year  cf  t.'ie  kind  of  weather  we  had 
In  1947  would  wipe  cut  otir  preseht  reserve 
stocVis  of  com.  The  short  1947  com  crop 
caught  us  vnt.hout  adequate  reserves.  I  am 
sure  that  err ryone  can  remem*>er  the  result- 
In"  dlffculties  We  had  a  feed  conservation 
program.  E"  en  so  the  production  of  meat 
and  other  hvestock  products  went  down  and 
prices  went  up  We  had  meatless  days  and 
poultryless  davs  In  1948.  Beth  farmers  and 
consumers  suffered.  This  was  only  two  brief 
▼ears  ago.  Seme  people's  memories  are  short . 
aren't  they"*  Acam.  I  cant  help  but  reiter- 
ate how  imnortant  reserves  are  as  we  face  the 
very  uncertain  future  before  us. 

Scott  Lucas,  as  ma.tc«-ity  leader,  pushed 
the  CCC  lending  increase  bill  throrgij  the 
Senate  The  final  vote  came  at  1  o'clock  ui 
the  morning  after  a  13-hour  session.  The 
key  vote  was  on  a  motion  to  send  It  back 
to  committee  for  further  study  It  was  de- 
fe.ited  by  a  vote  of  21  to  30.  In  which  25 
Democrats  and  5  Republicans  irlumphed 
over  20  Republicans  and  1  Democrat.  Pre- 
viously the  Democrats  had  voted  down  a  Re- 
publican motion  to  adjoum  at  midnight. 
On  the  final  vote  almoet  all  the  Republicans 
climbed  on  the  tmnd  wagon.  The  matter  in 
which  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate  held  to- 
gether, voting  down  every  attempted  amend- 
ment, was  a  great  tribute  to  Scorr  LucaT 
leadership 

Scott  LrxAs  was  right  in  ^nere  pitching 
on  other  farm  bills  also.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  cotton  people  agreed  to  market- 
ing quotas  under  the  sam.e  referendum  pro- 
cedures that  you  know  so  well.  Senator 
Lucas  emphasized  time  and  again  that  over- 
production of  any  price -supported  crop  is  a 
threat  to  the  entire  farm  program.  He 
fought  hard  to  get  marketiFig  quotas  sim- 
Uarly  on  the  195C  potato  crop  in  order  to 
save  the  taxpayers  approximately  $60,0C0.000. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  tut  his  agree- 
ment had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
Congress  \cted  that  no  price  supports  would 
be  placed  on  I80I  potatoes  if  they  were  not 
uncer  marketing  quotas. 

The  eSect  of  the  cotton  legislation  cer- 
tainly siK)wed  the  wisdom  of  Senator  Lucas' 
thinking.  Last  years  crop  wm  19,000,000 
bales.  This  year  it  will  be  just  a  little  more 
th;in  h:-.l:.  estimated  at  about  10.000.lOJ 
bales,  and  already  there  has  been  some  buy- 
ing from  Government  stocks  lihnois  corn 
ar.d  wheat  larmers  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral health  on  the  farm  proiram  can  treaihe  " 
a  big  sign  ol  relief  that  cotton  was  not  al- 
lowed to  upvt  the  farm  price  app>cart. 

The  rural  telephone  biU  was  another  great 
achievement  of  the  Democratic  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Scott  Lucas  shepherded  this,  too, 
through  the  Senate. 

Fin.i!ly.  there  wns  the  Question  of  adequate 
appropnatlons  to  carry  on  the  fundamental 
Government  proerams  for  essis  .anoe  tc  agri- 
culture The  Eighty-first  Congress  provided 
adequate  but  not  extravagant  amounts.  The 
1951  appropriations  call  for  less  than  was 
spent  In  either  1949  or  1950  On  the  other 
hand,  a  far  cry  from  those  of  19<3  when  the 
farm  program  wns  severely  threatened  by 
the  ruthle^  attacks  of  Republican  hatctiet 
men  In  the  House. 

Let's  go  back  for  a  mlnu+e  to  1947  when 
the  Republicans  won  control  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  In  16  yeara. 
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senator  Lccas"  pr«*nt  opp^-ment  became 
chairman  of  the  Acrlculture  Subcomtnltte« 
of  the  Houac  Approprtatlona  Committee  H« 
«M  the  leader  of  the  hatchet  m«n.  I  re- 
■Mmber  well  because  I.  a«  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultur*.  pr*p«rtd  th*  budgvt  that  be  w*at 
to  work  on. 

Tb«  gentleman  from  Pekln  wtekletf  hit 
■Mat  ax  fax  and  wtete.  but  hu  moat  flacrant 
attack  WM  on  aoU  eooMrvstton  ThU  w»* 
at  a  time  wb«n  tH*  mi  ci  farms  tn  Illtnuis 
and  all  tlirougboitt  ABMrlca  vaa  atlU  b«airtly 
depi«t«d  froM  f  jmn  of  Um  mort  teUortT« 
cuitivatioa  ctlaahMMl  by  tstncrdtaarj 

mmmittifiy 


_  la  Um  vtaolLC  of 

lapUytOTactflMMMtfA  , 

mdnt  that  aotl-oonaer^ao 
rut  In  half  lor  1947  and 
tOBpiffUir  in  1»4« 
He  tried  to  «o  tlM  auM  tbtn«  with  Rural 
KUcirif^catioa  AiJwinlatmtkm  fuoda  for 
loaaa  axul  for  aalariM  and  aspanaaa.  In  tea- 
tImoDy  bafora  tba  commttta*  I  pointed  uut 
that  the  cut  propoaad  by  the  gentleman 
from  PeJtm  In  aalarlaa  and  expenses  alona 
would  so  cripple  the  aiaff  of  RZA  that  about 
135.000  farm  famlilea  would  bare  to  wait  an 
extra  year  to  receive  service. 

The  same  kind  of  slashing  waa  propoaed 
for  the  funds  for  agricultural  research,  for 
the  school-lunch  program,  for  crop  Insur- 
ance, and  for  other  well-recogntzed  pro- 
grams. The  gentleman  from  Pekin  was  so 
persistent  and  persuasive  that  he  got  the 
House  to  approve  the  cuts,  but  the  Seruite 
would  not  hold  still  for  all  of  them.  The 
Senators  managed  to  get  part  of  the  slash 
raatored.  The  attempt  to  »Teck  soil  con- 
■wratlon  and  hold  back  REA  brought  In- 
Ctant  reaction  from  all  over  the  Nation.  Re- 
publicans realized  how  false  was  the  kind  of 
economj  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pekln.  In  1M8  their  appropriation  bUl  for 
\9Ai  restored  the  cuts  and  added  some  more 
funds  to  the  agriculture  buduet.  By  so  do- 
ing the  Republican-controlled  Eightieth 
Congress  completely  repudiated  the  unsound 
and  ridiculous  economy  drive  led  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pekln.  They  hoped  the  people 
or  America  would  forget.  But  the  people  did 
not  forget.  They  swept  the  Republicans  out 
of  control  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
m  the  elections  of  1»48.  The  Republicans 
can  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pekln  It  hi* 
contribution  to  their  defeat. 

What  makes  the  gentleman  from  Pekln 
act  as  ha  does?  I  don't  know.  It  has  al- 
ways baffled  me.  Possibly  we  can  get  a  clua 
from  something  Representative  Ci-A«r  Hoft- 
MAN  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  most  anti-New 
Deal  Republicans  In  the  House,  told  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pekln  during  debate  over  a  farm 
bin  back  in  1M3.  Representative  Hovtmak 
noted  tbara  was  a  big  whisky  indiutry  in  tha 
Feorla  araa  and  said: 

"Tou  sav  the  price  of  com  is  going  up  if 
we  adopt  thu  bUl.  do  you  not?  That  makes 
the  distlUers  In  your  district  pay  more  for 
grain.  •  •  •  I  wlah  the  gentleman  would 
employ  hl»— what  shall  I  call  them,  super- 
human?—talenu  to  aid  the  actual  dirt  farm- 
era,  even  when  their  interest  comes  in  con- 
ftict  with  that  of  th#  distillers."  80  aatd 
Bapresentatlva  CuAax  HnrrMAX  of  Michi- 
gan to  his  Republican  eoUaagua  tha  ganUa> 
nan  from  Pekin. 

Whatever  it  U  that  makea  that  gentleman 
tick,  it  isn't  only  the  farmers  that  feel  tha 

J__  I  remember  very  well  tha  campaign 
vafcd  hu  last  8  years  In  Congrsas  to  liq- 
iMata  tha  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
flQB.  He  wanted  to  turn  back  tha  Juicy 
m^g«g^^  tu  the  bankers,  and  Isava  the 
Oormunant  holding  tha  bag  with  those 
wh»ch  didn't  look  so  good.  X  rasMmber 
clearly  because  I  fuu«ht  bitterly  agalnat  hu 
mo\e  In  tha  House. 

tbu  recall  how  things  war*  back  In  1033. 
I  MA  aure  Mortgagea  wara  being  forecloa«l 
St  the  rau  of   1.000  a  day  throughuut  tha 


Nation.  People  Jtut  didn't  have  Jobs  to  keep 
up  the  p«ymenu  on  their  homes  Well,  the 
Oorernment  stepped  in.  set  up  HOLC.  and 
literally  jave  more  than  1.000.000  home  own- 
ers a  new  lease  on  life  with  long-term.  low- 
Interest  liens.  HOLC  backed  the  mortgages 
on  about  70.000  homes  right  here  in  Illinois. 
In  IMl.  the  gentleman  from  Pekln.  a  ho 
anmewhere  along  tha  line  acquired  a  great 
afflntty  for  tha  inort«*c*  bankers  and  build- 
ing and  loan  p«opla.  bagan  hto  campaign  to 
llMiMM*  tlM  fwy  at ney  that  had  baUed  tha 
baafes  Mid  'm*'****^  and  lo«a  aaaaclatlona  out 
U  baiiknipt«y  htH.  in  IMS.  Thcaa  groupa 
otoTUnaiy  wantad  tha  crasm  of  th«  mortgafa 
back  la  tbaU  hands  again.     Con- 

,  iha  propoaal  ouMie  by  the  gentle* 

troai  rektn.  1  apoka  out  on  tha  Huusa 
^  la  1M3     I  Mid. 

•nrho  wanu  thu?  Well,  there  U  •  truat 
eompatiy  in  Oaveland  that  aays  this  otight 
to  be  turned  back  That  very  company  took 
•33.000XM0  from  tb«  RMoastnictlon  naanea 
Corporation  In  egehanga  for  bad  ptptf  It 
had  It  took  glOOOOOOO  from  the  HOLC  In 
exchange  for  additional  bad  paper.  Now. 
with  money  in  its  till,  it  wanu  to  grab  oS 
some  of  this  prime  paper  that  now  belongs 
to  the  Heme  Ou-ners  Loan  Corporation  " 

Well,  history  has  proven  Just  how  wrong 
the  gentleman  from  Pekin  was.  He  always 
contended  that  HOLC  was  an  expensive 
agency  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
Now.  the  HOLC  ha?  Just  about  wound  up 
its  operations  a  little  ahead  of  the  schedule 
CAlled  for  when  it  was  set  up.  The  20-year 
period  Is  about  over.  Instead  of  the  deficit 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pekln  was  always 
predlctir?.  HOLC  will  close  cut  with  a  net 
surplus  of  several  million  dollars.  It  did 
Ita  Job  well.  It  held  foreclosures  to  a  mini- 
mum and  It  played  fair  with  the  home  owners 
In  maintaining  the  original  terms  and  In- 
terest. That  is  something  that  could  not 
have  been  giuranteed  under  the  proposals 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pekln. 

After  comparison  of  the  records  of  these 
two  men.  you  can  easily  see  why  It  Is  that 
I  am  here  today  urging  the  reelection  of 
Scott  W.  Lucas  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  Nation's 
farm  program  Is  above  partisan  politics. 

Farmers  all  over  the  Nation  as  well  as  you 
here  In  Illinois  need  S  ott  Lucas'  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  on  agricultural  legislation 
in  Washington. 

He  has  been  clearly  consistent  down 
through  the  year?  In  his  vision  of  the  kind 
of  long-range  farm  program  that  the  Na- 
tion should  have  to  keep  the  American  econ- 
omy In  good  balance.  He  has  keyed  thU  to 
an  Intelligent  world  view  that  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  the  United  States 
must  play  l».s  part  in  the  family  of  nations. 
In  his  position  as  majority  leader  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  few  men  In  the  coun- 
try can  speak  out  with  greater  authority. 
Scott  Lucas  stands  for  peace  with  honor  and 
for  an  equitable  distribution  of  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life  for  all.  without  one  lota 
of  surrender  of  the  fine  tradition  of  Individ- 
ual Initiative  that  has  made  America  what 
It  la.  I  know  the  people  of  Illinois  will 
return  Scorr  Lucas  to  the  United  States 
Senate  In  November. 


Ai  1960  Sen  Ui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    Tl.NNtSMB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  niE  INI  TED  KTATE3 

Monday,  August  28    ileviilatne  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.    KEFAUVER      Mr.    President.    I 
a&k  ufianimoua  coiu>ent  10  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  sec- 
ond of  two.  a  very  well  thou'.;ht-out  edi- 
torial from  the  Auuust  5.  1950.  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  de- 
scribing how  the  people  of  1360  may  look 
at  us. 

The  first  of  the  features  Is  entitled 
•T^he  Repudiation  of  Man."  This  guess 
Is  painfully  pessimistic.  The  second  Is 
reasonably  hopeful,  even  heartening.  It 
•eU  forth  a  brighter  mood  In  1960  if  we. 
with  course*  OMet  the  isaues  of  today. 
This  aeeoDd  •dttortal  la  entitled  The 
Af  e  of  Valor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendu  of  the  Rccoio,  as  follows: 

Thc  Aaa  or  V«bo« 
Avovar  6,  IMO,— Tha  worUl  U  at  peace.  It 
U  not  ■  UtopUn  pesct,  but  at  least  tha  world 
has  bean  nuda  aafa  for  lu  difference*.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  the  peoples  of  the 
world  develop  a  true  sense  of  world  com- 
munity or  world  citizenship,  but  at  least 
they  ore  moving  In  that  direction. 

Democracy  and  totalitarianism  In  1960  via 
with  each  other,  as  they  have  for  many  years. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference:  The  com- 
petition between  the  two  U  now  kept  within 
bounds.  Totalitarianism,  deprived  of  lu 
traditional  dynamic  and  aggressive  drives,  is 
changing  from  within  and  has  not  been  in 
the  ascendancy  for  almost  10  years.  The 
world  Is  still  beset  by  economic  Uls  and  by 
the  problems  of  population  pressure  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  but  for 
the  first  time  In  human  history,  a  world  or- 
ganization Is  In  being  which  Is  attacking 
these  matters  and  Is  able  to  show  progress. 
For  the  United  Nations  has  undergone  a  vast 
development  In  the  past  10  years.  Despite 
too-frequent  stumblings  and  fallings.  It  has 
been  able  to  operate  effectively  in  the  field 
of  a  common  world  security.  What  Its  long- 
range  character  will  be  It  is  too  early  to  tell. 
If  we  survey  the  history  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  for  the  single  event 
or  turning  point  which  did  moet  to  save  the 
peace,  we  go  backJO  years  to  the  late  summer 
and  fall  of  1950.  That  was  the  summer  when 
the  world  skirted  the  raw  edge  of  atomic 
catastrophe.  But  that  was  also  the  year 
when  America  came  Into  its  own  In  terms 
o'  affirmative  and  effective  world  leadership. 
The  attack  on  &)Uth  Korea  In  1950  spot- 
lighted a  weakness  In  America  that  twice 
before  had  almost  cost  this  country  Us  free- 
dom. That  weakness  was  that  America  had 
been  unable  to  develop  a  faculty  for  the 
anticipation  of  crisis.  Its  foreign  policy 
failed  to  taKe  into  account  long-range  his- 
torical forces. 

Constitutionally  the  President  was  charged 
with  the  primary  responsibility  for  shaping 
foreign  policy,  but  this  meant  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  assess  the  movement  of 
historical  forces  years  before  they  asserted 
themselves.  It  meant,  too.  that  he  would 
have  to  go  before  the  country  to  propose  an 
Immediate  program  to  forestall  a  crisis  that 
might  occur  6.  8.  or  even  10  years  later.  This 
meant,  too.  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
themselves  would  have  to  think  and  act  in 
long-range  terms. 

The  time  to  have  saved  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  not  after  Ethiopia  was  attac'ced. 
but  In  1920.  when  the  question  of  participa- 
tion came  before  the  American  people  Tha 
time  to  have  faced  up  to  the  threat  of  Pearl 
Harbor  was  at  least  9  years  before  December 
7.  IMl.  and  the  place  was  In  Manchuria  The 
time  to  have  stopped  Nazi  Germany  was  tn 
1934  and  the  place  was  on  the  Rhine.  The 
time  to  have  met  squarely  the  danger  of  • 
third  world  war  was  In  1943  and  the  place 
was  San  Francisco. 

All  this  was  In  the  mind  of  the  President 
when  the  news  of  the  attack  on  South  Korea 
was  flashed  tu  the  White  House  un  June  2J. 
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1950.  He  realized  that  American  democracy 
cou.d  uot  unce  a^am  afTcrd  the  luxury  of  a 
protracted  penod  jf  waiting  and  incieciaion. 
If  the  challenife  were  net  met  immediately. 
It  would  Ian  out  acrc&s  the  world  Decisive 
action  had  to  te  taken.  This  acticn  muht  or 
■alSht  not  lead  Uj  the  outbreak  of  a  tnlrd 
vcrld  war.  toot  world  war  c-.ost  certainly 
eouUI  Dot  ba  arartad  without  it 

iMb  aatf  a  dadiloo  wia  made  t^  c-.m<  .t 
AoMTteaa  totem.  Svaa  wacn  impor'.ant.  it 
vaa  dartdad  to  plaea  tha  laua  hitow  tha 
SaeurityCoMBcttortkaOsttatf  Itettom.  Tbki 
isiillcin  waa  of  htatortc  grasaquanca.  far  It 
gava  tha  UnNei  Wattona  the  typa  «i 
aiMlHr  H  Daatfae  tf  M  wm  %o  ainii  aa  a 


a  tha  Ui 
le  ha  rep«irrd  If  tha 

to  ba  eoBfroBtad  wlih  a  bm)!* 
toy  a  Bsajor  natloti.  For  tha  Cnltad 
Vatlons  waa  la  the  awkv  ard  poslUoB  of  hsv* 
lag  to  ask  the  nationa  to  aand  TOttuitecrs.  in- 
•taad  of  having  an  atfaqitau  force  already  at 
Its  dl^poaal.  Beatdca.  e^ach  natioit 
Ing  help  could  make  I's  own 
aa  to  what  that  help  would  be.  and  the  Uma 
and  circumstances  at  its  delivery.  Obvious- 
ly, modern  war  could  neithar  be  prarantad 
nor  waged  on  mch  a  basis.  Yet  a  symbolic 
start,  at  least,  toward  a  world  police  force 
had  been  made  by  the  UN  in  Korea.  Tha 
Important  thing  was  to  build  from  there. 

In  the  anzkMia  days  that  followed,  the 
President  reviewed  in  his  mind  the  events 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
In  the  light  of  what  was  happening  in 
Korea,  he  foiud  it  neceasary  to  reexamir.e 
all  tha  aapaeta  of  American  foreign  policy. 
He  went  back  to  1943  for  an  Inventory  of 
basic  facta  bearing  on  the  peace. 

The  first  fact  about  1946  that  now  seemed 
cicar  pertained  to  the  world's  peoples,  taica 
•a  a  whole.  All  peoples  everywhere,  regard- 
laaa  of  color  or  political  rystexna.  eama  oat 
of  the  war  linked  by  the  need  for  adaqoata 
representation  on  a  world  scale — represer.ta- 
tlon  that  would  be  chnrwd  with  the  respcn- 
albiluy  for  averting  vnu*.  protnoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  enlarging  the  conditions 
lavorable  to  human  progreas. 

The  second  fact  about  1945  was  that  Xfo 
mighty  nations  emerged  from  the  Second 
World  War  under  cirrumstaoces  which  In 
the  paat  had  invariably  involved  vrar.  More 
even  than  the  ideological  dlfler- 
iting  the  two  w?.s  the  lack  cf 
any  real  security  system  of  which  both  were 
a  part.  This  wovUd  Inevitably  lead  to  a  race 
for  strength — and  strength  was  to  be  meas- 
ured In  many  ways:  control  cf  other  vital 
terrttorle*  and  peoples:  by  strategic  bases 
all  over  the  world;  by  superiority  In  arma- 
ments: by  any  meaaurea  that  would  weaken 
the  potential  enemy. 

The  third  fact  w<>s  that  new  weapons  cf 
anasa  extermlnauon  had  been  devised.  It 
eouki  not  have  been  expactad  that  these 
waapum  could  be  monopcliaed  by  any  dngla 
nation;  they  were  ideally  suited  to  an  aggres- 
sor's designs  and  were  most  effective  against 
countries  with  concentnted  population  and 
industry. 

The  fourtl)  fact  ak>out  1945  was  that  any 
new  world  organization  would  have  to  be 
investetl  with  as  much  authority  beyond  that 
given  to  tha  League  of  Nations  as  atomic 
•nargy  went  beyond  tha  eilating  bources  of 
power. 

The  fifth  and  final  fact  that  was  now  clear 
was  thst  there  could  be  i.o  leisurely  time- 
table by  which  the  Unlud  Nations  cculd 
avdve  Ui'.u  an  effective  i.rK<*nlutlon.  Tln^ 
worked  a^tainst  peace.  Time  »purred  tha 
volatile  rate  fir  superior  ar#ena:s  ar.d  tha 
command  of  suatcglc  bajies  Each  day  thi«t 
paaaed  brought  the  world  closer  to  the  e:.d 
of  the  aton.ic  monopoly  and  the  l>egtn:ilng 
of  the  atumlc  stockpiles. 


In  retroapect  it  seenaed  hardly  credible 
\h^:  Ana^.-lca  shf~>uld  have  diaeouru^ed  ^or'a 
to  invest  the  United  Nations  with  the  powers 
of  gorerrunent.  The  President  recalled  that 
America  supported  Uie  vct^  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  4  yta.-s  !?.:«:  vi«L£  e;;;!  ur.ii.iuig 
to  abolish  it.  no*,  cut  r{  c  ncem  for  the 
Soviet  reactit-n  r.trrsfin.j,  but  becs'jse  it 
didn  t  want  to  furrendcr  sovere  .  r.t;.  to  a 
world  body 

This  reluctance  to  runcirt  "he  move  to 
atrtngthen  tha  United  Nations  :.iU;  a  ftiac- 
tloning  govammant  now  seemed  all  tha  mora 
loaxiriieabU  in  vlaw  of  the  expan Zionist  and 
laflluattoo  aetivMlaa  tt  Sovtai  RuaaU. 

Fcr  Riifila  had  baea  opwattng  on  three 
aaparata  ftoough  aalatad  larala.  The  Ana 
level  wae  the  aatloBenH  om.   Bar  ob^aettvw 


pitnlv  idiBleilfal,  fotof  kaift  t«  tfee  Aa- 
tiooallat  atpiralle—  ef  Oie  oaM*:  mmtnit  of 
the  Baltic  and  tha  Waak  Saa;  a  abode  ab- 
•orber  cr  wHMmj  tmitiem  iwniBf  tlvoagh 
central  Europe,  and  a  acnlor  partoenhlp 
with  China.  The  taeoed  level  was  that  of 
the  CocniBtem  and  tba  Ocmtnform.  involv- 
ing world  revolution  and  Infiltration.  The 
third  level  was  that  of  opportunism  and  ex- 
plottaUoa.  vaMteg  for  and  aeeeterating  and 
reaping  thc  bcnefiu  of  deptreaaion  In  the 
west,  cr  maklrg  use  of  native  populations,  as 
tn  Berlin  or  Korea,  to  commit  forces  at  her 
opponents  Without  committing  any  of  her 
own. 

It  was  apparent  that  Russian  strategy 
a^nst  the  United  States  was  to  cut  her  c3 
from  the  ncnwhlte  peoples  of  the  vrorJd.  or 
the  preporderance  cf  mankind.  She  r^^'r-c- 
nlzed  that  no  side  could  win  either  the  war 
or  the  peac?  unless  it  could  av.rsct  cr  con- 
trol moet  erf  the  wcrid's  2.00«i.OoO  000  people. 

Tiiis  strategy  represenud  &  muiuci^ed 
Bwcrd  against  America. 

EconomJcaJly.  It  was  designed  to  weaken 
America  by  deraching  her  from  vttal  sources 
of  raw  materials,  as  vi^ll  as  to  rob  her  of  her 
mark  eta  and  outlets  fcr  industr.al  Invest- 
mcnta. 

Milit&rily.  it  was  designed  to  pit  her 
againat  nations  en  which  the  atomic  bomb 
would  not  be  decisive — naticns  that  were 
predominantly  agriculturaJ  rather  thaji  in- 
dustrial, and  against  which  aD  the  vatmted 
Amerlcp.n  teehadogy  wcndd  be  of  little  avail 
without  armed  manpower  that  vrou.d  have 
to  be  mwaured  In  tens  cf  milliciis. 

Meologtcally,  it  w:«  oef.gned  to  identify 
America  with  feudalism  and  against  iong- 
cverdue  land  ref arm  and  social  reform.  Tha 
purpose  here  was  to  discredit  democrao-  as 
a  doctrine  that  cotild  advance  and  champion 
rights  and  aspirations  of  underprivileged 
peoples. 

Tba  reaaons  behind  Rumian  strate^ 
aeemed  dear.  The  world  bad  beccme  a  sin- 
pie  geographic  unit  and  waa  fast  becoming 
a  single  economic  unit.  But  economics  can- 
not be  separated  from  politics.  And  Russia 
cotild  not  deny  the  palling  power  cf  democ- 
racy wherever  it  had  actually  made  itself 
felt.  Hence  she  loet  no  time  In  tpprcpri- 
atlng  the  word  "democracy"  for  her  cvn  use. 
even  as  she  cuncorted  opprobricijs  terms  to 
ConTiaea  the  worid  that  Anienca  represented 
not  democracy  bu".  reactioiiiiry  imptrialisni — ■ 
a  ccmblnation  of  words  that  held  a  speci.±ny 
bitter  meaning  for  the  world's  colonial  peo- 
ples in  genersl  a:-.d  the  people  of  si  utheast 
Asia  and  the  Near  East  In  pa.'ticular 

S<j  f.iT  as  the  Ui.'.ted  Nations  was  con- 
cerned. Russian  policy  was  to  keep  It  as 
weak  as  7>o«#lble — Just  short  of  klUlng  It.  for 
which  aha  was  anxious  to  avoid  responsi- 
bility. 

In  line  with  this  policy.  RuMta  served  no- 
tice thAi  she  «.ouid  resist  aii  cSorts  tu  limit 
her  sovereignty.  Tins  was  to  be  expccud. 
i<j  only  a  strong  United  Nations  could  hava 
coped  with  Rusala's  trilevel  suategical  ap- 
proach to  a  dominant  poeJticn  In  the  world. 
I:  IS  pos&ible,  tou,  that  K'u^iisia  realized  tliat 


it  would  be  difirult  for  her  to  ronain  out- 
side of  a  truly  integrated  world  community. 
Hence,  she  preferred  to  stay  Inside  a  weak 
'UN.  tising  aeceaaioii  aa  a  threat  to  block 
efforts  at  rension.  She  was  anxi  :>us  to  avoM 
being  oor.fronted  with  the  unhappy  choice 
of  becomaig  part  of  an  organization  having 
the  p  «eri  to  bk^k  her  czpanalon.  or  pull- 
ing cut  of  the  US  and  cirtting  her»elf  off 
from  trie  rest  of  tlie  world — thtjs  >eopardiztng 
the  three  leve.j  of  her  rtrsteicy. 

fimewir.r  an^J  aarea«n«  ali  tbe«e  far**. 
the  Pr'>r.'V-rit  dec»ded  that  the  time  bad 
r  mf  f  .r  ,.  edeftniilon  'i  the  f'>m«n  poliry 
o;  t  ,#•  l,r,;te<:  H  silea  It  »  rild  hav*  to  ba 
a  I'.'rv-ranfe  j;*..5f7  r,nm  which  fully  maa*' 
t»rr^  jp  t'j  tr.»  tl.mlWrw  mt><i  '.*%*'  s^Uipinc 
■  i  r)ijs'/^.r»i  t'ltr'^  tn  iLfiAr.f,  with  tradl- 
X.    ■,    N'   ;  r«-j*jii«-rt  hit  view»  V   t,',«  Axnariran 

\<  '■  *  !I.  lh<  ra/iv  f»l:  tit  ;9*0  It  VMS  a 
t^  ttr  t.  tn^l  |f«v«  n*art  atid  if.rpc  to  paripl* 
<'%«r%«n*r»      This   id   p^rt   of    wtist   h«   said: 

■  1  i:%vf  drawn  up  new  in-trtic' .nr**  tnr  the 
Amrri'an  d^lersie*  vj  the  United  Nations. 
The**  ln»tructioi.»  I  n'>w  ribtnit  '.o  C>or^$reas 
and  to  the  Amer.can  people  for  their  ap- 
provftl. 

■  Ihese  Instructions  have  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  happenings  In  Korea  In  a  larger 
aenee.  they  have  a»50  taken  in:o  account  the 
events  of  the  past  6  year«.  as  well  as  our 
hopes  and  plans  fcr  the  yeers  ahead. 

■■Br;e£y  stated  The  Inrtructions  direct  the 
American  deletrsres  to  the  United  Nations  to 
propose  at  onee  a  Revision  Conference  of  the 
r."!Ted  Nations  under  emcles  108  and  109. 
Thcsp  ?.rJc:es  provide  that  a  conference  may 
be  called  for  the  purpose  cf  altering  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  if  two-thirds 
of  the  nations  wish  to  do  sc.  Such  a  call 
Is  not  subject  to  the  veto 

"The  Amerlran  purpose  tn  proposing  such 
a  conference  Is  tc  p:-e  the  frestest  possible 
strength  to  the  United  Nations  in  the  short- 
est possible  time 

"Ey  Ell  possible  strength.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  power  of  world  law.  This  wculd  most 
certainly  include  law-making  law-enJo^ctng. 
and  law-interpr^Tlne  aeencles 

"It  would  mean  that  the  United  Nations 
would  hare  at  Its  disposal  a  police  force  or 
army  of  substajitlal  numbers.  Such  an  artay 
wotild  be  vren  eo/ulpped  and  sufCciently  Isirge 
and  Etrate~iCAlIy  dispersed  in  order  tc  pre- 
vent aggression,  as  we!I  as  to  enforce  world 
law. 

"Amerlcajis  have  beei:  deeply  shocked  by 
tte  events  tn  Korea.  The  struggle  to  put 
down  aegzeaaioa  in  that  country  hr>s  been  on 
a  sc2>  that  hardly  seemed  possible  cnly  a 
few  months  ago.  We  were  de|irived  of  the 
advantage  we  had  in  the  First  and  Second 
Wcr:d  VTa.'s.  when  alUes  held  the  field  until 
we  could  mcfcillze  acd  direct  cur  strength. 
'It  is  no  secret  th&t  the  aggressor  in 
modern  warfare  pc&sc.^£cs  a  treinendous  ad- 
vantage. Ke  CAH  chooee  the  l^nie  and  place 
cf  attack,  counting  on  su.-prlse  to  attain 
thc  objective  before  the  victim  can  deiend 
him&elf  or  raily  support. 

"Ko  one  nation  can  be  expected  to  police 
the  entire  worul  against  thi*  type  cf  aj,gres- 
sicn.  The  thrcitt  is  a^^Unst  the  wxirld.  and 
the  world  must  orginizr  to  defend  itsell. 

'I  am  asking  the  American  delegates  to 
make  cur  prorxjsai  in  ail  gcxjd  faith.  We 
se^l:  nothiag  from  a  suengthcned  United 
Nations  that  would  not  b«  availutle  to  ali 
niitions.  l&rge  and  smftU. 

"Bere  is  a  chance  fur  thc  world  to  wlp« 
the  si^te  clean  of  the  irlstake.';  rf  the  past 
6  yean  The  benehis  of  participation  are 
equally  available  to  all.  And  when  I  say 
•all,'  I  mean  'all  '  Ar.y  nation  sincerely  In- 
terested lu  security  and  the  common  wel- 
fare of  the  wcrid's  peoples  should  hava  no 
he«liation  In  Joining  with  the  rest. 

"But  let  there  be  no  mLst:ike  about  it. 
There  are  benefits  but  there  are  also  obH- 
gaiiuus   and  respou&ibUi;it:3.     The    durabla. 
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ul  pe%ct  to  vhtell  hnoMlUtT  U  en- 
can  net    be    otHifX   «ttkaut    mcti- 


ITnUmitetl  n»tJo.n*l  acrtretgnty  e»rmot  b« 
l«l«tiiiil — tl  «•  stncereiy  w&nt  pe«ce 

"No  ntUoa  c*n  be  a  law  unto  ttaeU  In 
the  T*— ^""^  affa:r>  oC  tbe  vorld  commu- 
Btty^tf  «•  •tnocrdy  vast  peac« 

*Vo  nwt**^  can  expect  to  retain  aoie  ju- 
TtMtletloa  over  tte  sxa»  and  nattirc  of  its 
araouJa — If  w«  ataowaly  vant  peace. 

-Tbea*  are  aooM  of  tb*  baaic  prtnciplea 
which  must  go  lato  the  naldBC  o(  a  trstem 
or  law  and  ord«.  And,  again  I  tay.  any 
nanon  »«»cerely  Intwaatad  tn  ••curtty.  any 
nation  that  doe*  no:  covet  other  territory. 
■iMUld  hare  no  beaitatlon  In  accepting  thcat 
^■KlM  as  a  member  of  a  world  community. 
*niM  f*"*  of  ruch  a  strenfthaiMd  United 
IfatKms  would  tx  universal  mcmt>eTabip. 
I  coBdlUnu  for  oannbership  can  be  clearly 
lor  the  rules  cl  tiie  game. 
rights    of    the    mdiridxial 

^        _     rtilfiUmcnt  of  obligationa. 

rwcosnition  of  th*  fact  that  the  human  com- 
■WBUy  «i)oyB  prccadence  over  the  national 
coarmunlty  in  thoa*  specific  matters  related 
to  a  coouDOO  world  aecurity. 

"So  mtKh  for  tha  farm  of  a  workable  world 
crfaiilaBUon.  TIm  instructions  to  the  Amer- 
tcaa  delegate*  to  the  United  Nations  are  also 
concerned  with  the  substance  that  would  go 
Into  the  malting  of  such  a  body. 

"In  spirit,  the  United  Nations  must  be- 
eome  the  protector  and  spokesman  for  hu- 
Humlty-at -large.  It  must  transform  Itself 
from  a  forum  of  the  nations  Into  a  CXinpv«s 
of  the  peoples.  It  must  serve  a  higher  pur- 
tJuui  tiM  mere  projection  of  the  foreign 
>  ot  the  IndlTldual  nations. 

of  tbls.  tiie  American  deleeates 
■Koukl  be  free  to  consider  every  issue  or 
question  coming  before  the  councils  of  the 
United  Nations  according  to  thu  simple 
test:  does  it  help  or  harm  human  welfare? 

'*I  am  sure  all  Amerlcaiu  wUl  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  otv  delegate*  can  best 
tnt  the  American  people  by  regarding 
Ives  as  repreeentativea  of  tb*  htimaa 
community. 

"It  U  inconceivable  that  there  should  ever 
be  any  real  conflict  between  the  general  wel- 
fare of  btuoanity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
^■.•riftn  people  If  such  a  oonillct  doe* 
arise,  then  American  democracy  will  have 
Icwt  its  meaning  a«  we  know  It. 

"We  hope  our  Chelegatc*  and  the  delegates 
of  all  natkme  will  vote  ■■  individuals  on  each 
tame  aecardlng  to  their  consciences  >nd  best 
Jndgment.  and  not  as  ooembers  of  national 
blocs. 

"I  am  therefore  propoelng  that  the  dele- 
gates from  each  nation  be  elected  by  poptilar 
vote.  This  will  make  the  United  Nations  a 
truly  repreeentauv*  body  of  the  world  s  peo- 
plea.  Tbe  metbod  c€  eleetions  and  the  sIm 
of  the  vanotv  lepi— *nfttone  should  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  revision  confer- 
ence. 

■mttdpattoa  tn  the  bundlag  of  such  a  re- 
•poofllbl*  world  body  is  the  greatest  chal- 
leng*  a^  privilege  for  America  In  lu  his- 
tory.    It  Is  a  suaunoD*  to  greatness. 

"W*  are  called  ttpoa  to  make  a  complete 
oaauiiitaMat — moral,  physical,  spimtxal — to. 
ttaa  enm  of  human  progrees  and  welfare. 
We  will  oppose  imperialism  to  no  lea*  an 
extent  than  aggreaslon  We  will  support  and 
associate  ouncive*  with  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  htunan  nghu.  Humanity  Is 
now  onv  and  we  propo**  to  be  at  one  with 
humanity. 

"No  one  knows  whether  this  total  Amerl- 
r.tn  cooMBttBwnt  to  the  cause  at  a  strong  and 
Just  United  lUtlotxs  and  t/>  a  free  world  will 
succeed.  No  one  knows  whether  it  can  come 
In  tims  to  prevent  world-wide  atocnic  war. 
But  If  thu  madneas  is  to  t>e;  if  there  is 
nothlnn  that  any  of  us.  acting  with  heart 
^Twi  might,  can  do  to  stop  it — then  at  least 


we  can  answer  to  our  consciences.  At  least 
It  can  tM  said  we  spoke  for  man. 

•  Surely,  there  can  be  no  greater  purpose  or 
mission  for  a  democratic  petip'e  than  this,  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  humanity's  cham- 
pion. 

•And  even  If  the  war  is  averted,  the  years 
ahead  will  not  t)e  easy.  Charting  an  even 
course  for  human  destiny  will  require  an- 
guish, disappointment,  sacrt&ce.  But  It  will 
be  known  in  history  .•«  the  Age  of  Valor  No 
struggle  in  hUtory  will  hsve  had  a  more 
towering  dedication." 


NaHonal  Home  Week  St?.rti  Septsir.ber 
10 — Honifi  Are  tSe  Foundaiions  oi  Our 
Conduct  aad  Cur  Destiny 


E: '.TENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Btr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  remind  you  and  my  colleagues 
that  Home  Week  begins  September  10. 
Of  course,  you  at  once  think  of  a  house. 
a  building,  a  roof  and  porch  and  garden 
about  it.  or.  a  flat:  an  apartment:  a 
dingy  back  alley  shack;  a  tumble -down 
hut.  Well,  these  are  but  the  symbols 
of  where  people  live.  It  is  the  people 
who  make  a  shack  a  home.  A  mansion 
without  folks  within  it  who  live  with 
affection  and  patience  and  loyalty  is  still 
not  an  honcst-to-God  home. 

But.  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
beginning  September  10.  is  to  again  re- 
mind us  and  to  have  us  all  join  in  plac- 
ing the  American  home  on  the  pinnacle 
of  pride  of  possession  which  it  deserves. 

Individually  owned  homes  add  so 
much  more  to  America's  future.  Every 
tune  I  see  a  hiwse  tenement  in  our  larg- 
est cities,  it  makes  me  hoi>e  and  hope 
and  hope,  that  some  day  the  folks  who 
are  now  forced  to  live  in  crowded  quar- 
ters, may  be  blessed  with  individual 
roofs  over  possessed  homes  and  gardens. 

Yes.  I  know  it  is  a  dream.  But  it  does 
me  good  to  dream. 

Then,  there  are  the  millions  of  homes 
being  built  annually  for  individual  own- 
ership all  over  America. 

And.  in  my  own  great  Eighteenth 
Congressional  DLstrict  of  my  native 
State  of  California  is  a  home  enterprise 
I  want  you  and  my  colleagues  to  know 
about.  I  a&ked  my  frlind  to  write 
me  atx)ut  it  briefly  so  that  you  might 
quickly  read  of  this  marvelous  home  en- 
terprise. I  give  you  the  telegram  which 
Just  came  to  me  when  I  asked  about  this 
history -making  home-building  plan, 
right  In  my  very  own  community.  It 
reads: 

Lo8  Awcrtrs.  Casjw..  September  1,  1950. 
Hon.  Cltb«  Dotlk. 

Congress.  Houff  Of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C  : 

Am  happy  to  reply  to  your  request  by  sup- 
plying the  following  facts  and  comment* 
concerning  Lakewood  Park.  The  largest 
community  botislng  development  in  history, 
Lakewood  P^iTk  lies  In  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
tiict  with  the  greatest  growth  and  expansiua 


potential  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  situated  close 
to  many  of  the  induRlrles  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  national  defense  program. 
Lakewood  Park,  more  than  17,000  new  homes, 
will  house  workers  of  many  of  the  aircraft 
factories,  steel  plants,  reflnerles.  and  other 
di'fense  industries  in  this  vital  area.  Their 
children  will  attend  new  schools,  worship 
in  new  churches,  and  play  In  new  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Lakewood  Park  will  have  133 
mUes  of  paved  streets,  lined  with  5.000 
modem  street  lights,  and  it  U  the  world's  first 
garbage-free  city,  for  every  dwelling  is 
equipped  with  a  garbage  pulveralor. 

On  February  24  of  this  year  the  first  foun- 
dation was  poured;  since  then  more  than 
7.000  homes  have  been  completed  or  are  In 
various  stages  of  completion,  with  new  fami- 
lies moving  In  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day.  In 
less  than  2  years  LaXewood  Park's  population 
is  expected  to  reach  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  persons,  larger  than  76  percent  of 
all  United  States  cities.  We  see  in  Lakewood 
Park,  not  only  the  birth  of  a  city,  but  a 
graphic  example  of  the  healthy  growth  of  our 
mighty  Nation  as  well.  It  shows  we  are 
building  for  peace  as  well  as  defense.  It  Is 
only  fitting  that  our  Nation  place  emphasis 
on  the  Importance  of  our  homes.  We  can 
do  this  by  giving?  our  full  support  to  national 
home  week,  which  starts  September   10. 

Don  Rochlen. 
Direcfor.     Community    and     Public 
Relations, 


Turning   Point 


EXTENSION  OP  RDiARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  1  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^.  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  •Turning  Point,"  written  by 
Prances  Spau  and  published  in  the 
American  Weekly  of  August  27.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Turning  Point— Lmx*  Things.  Lik*  a 
MtnsoT  Road,  an  OaAXORicAL  Contest,  and 
A  410  Job.  V,zre  brzFTiNG  Stones  to  Hicm 
CovcaMMKNT    Posts 

(By  Frances  Spatzi 

When  they  offered  him  the  chairmanship 
of  the  money-loelng  Pawnee  County  Pair,  the 
young  country  lawyer  thought  he  was  on 
the  right  road  to  success.  He  charged  Into 
his  duties  like  a  lion,  determined  to  give 
Pawnee  County  the  biggest  fair  Nebraska 
had  ever  seen. 

He  got  the  United  States  Cavalry  to  put 
on  a  show,  hired  animal  acts,  even  lady 
aerlalLsts.    He  was  all  set— and  then  It  rained. 

It  rained  so  hard  the  roads  were  a  quag- 
mire When  he  got  out  of  his  Jalopy  to  tack 
the  posters  to  the  poles  he  was  ankle  deep  In 
mud.  The  roads  became  Inpaasable,  and  the 
farmers  couldn't  come  to  the  fair. 

That  dripping  fiasco  was  what  put  the 
young  lawyer,  Kkn.heth  Whouit.  in  politics. 
On  the  platform  of  better  roads  he  ran  for 
the  State  lefftriature  and  was  elected.  He 
went  on  from  there  to  become  United  States 
Senator. 

"I  guess,"  the  Senator  told  the  American 
Weekly  recently,  "that  if  it  hadn't  mined  and 
if  I  had  gotten  over  the  roads.  I  wouldn't 
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be  here  today.    Odd  how  little  things  shape 
your  career." 

In  a  small  commur:iry  in  Utah.  Reva  Beck, 
tall,  etately.  with  fiAmiug  red  hair,  was 
a^ked  by  a  desperate  thp;itrjral  troupe  to  fill 
in  for  an  111  player.  Tlie  hu-h  scbool  girl 
played  the  role  with  artistry.  The  town  was 
pleased  and  Revas  luiure  seemed  assured. 
She  majored  In  dramatics  at  college  and, 
with  a  successful  professional  appearance  to 
ber  credit,  Reva  thought  notiiing  of  entering 
ttoe  college  oratorical  contest. 

Suddenly  then  Re%a  realized  that  this  time 
lb*  had  to  write  her  oMm  lines,  net  Just 
Memorize  somebody  else's.  She  prepared  her 
tal'-.  choosing  temperance  as  her  subject  and 
won.  Strangely  she  found  more  thriil  In 
having  created  th-  subject  matter  than  In 
delivering   the   speech   so   well. 

Reva  Beck  chanerd  her  direction,  from  dra- 
matics to  pMbltc  service  She  wert  to  law 
school  eradnated,  married,  snd  eventtiaUy 
became  Judge  of  traffic  court  m  Salt  lAke 
City.  She  was  especially  praised  fcr  her  work 
with  juvenile  dellnque.'its  and  alcohollca. 

From  there  Mrs.  Rr.  a  Bzck  Bosokz  went  on 
to  become  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Ut&h. 
The  turning  point  In  the  life  of  Joseph  W. 
MAirrw,  Jr.,  mlr.orlty  leader  of  the  Hcu.^e  of 
Represent  a  tires,  came  at  the  are  of  16.  h^?  re- 
eouatad  recently.  At  that  time  he  had  the 
elioice  of  being  sent  to  college  with  all  ex- 
penses pkaid  l>y  a  group  at  townspeople  or  of 
going  to  work  as  a  cub  reporter  at  $10  a 
week.  He  thotight  of  hi3  hard-wcrking 
father,  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he 
chose  WT>rk.  In  5  years  he  rwned  the  pap'Cr 
and  went  Into  pxDlitlcs,  He  has  been  a  Con- 
gressman since  1924. 

Oeer  50  years  ago  a  12 -year-old  boy  In 
Teaas  heard  that  a  natk>ruUly  famous  or- 
ator was  to  sr^eak  at  the  nearest  town.  The 
hcry  had  no  chance  of  going.  One  of  11  chil- 
dren of  a  poor  farmer,  he  had  to  wort  on 
the  farm. 

When  the  dav  e-vme,  howevei ,  so  did  a 
downpour.  Work  on  the  farm  was  impoBsible 
and  his  parents  permitted  him  to  ride  12 
miles  tfarotHKh  the  rain  to  beer  the  poltticlan. 
Youne  Sam  P*t  urn*,  spellbound,  decided 
ttat  one  day  be  weald  enter  politics.  To- 
day be  Is  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentativea. 

In  contract  to  RATitraif.  Richard  W  Hoff- 
8  wealthy  and  esUtbUshed  Chici>L-3 
vhen  his  tumuie  pent  came. 
A  ptnip  cf  neishbors  asked  blm  to  help  tn 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  1(  cal  school  sys- 
taai.  Be  was  elected  to  the  school  board, 
heranie  its  cbairmaa  and  tben  found  cut 
the  deep  wtlsf action  nf  public  service. 

He  too.  became  a  Member  cf  the  Botise  of 
Baerese  ntatlves. 

When  J.  Howard  McC-ratb  was  5  years 
Old  he  heard  aorae<Hie  say  that  a  good  Isiwver 
could  be  anything  he  wnrted  to  be  He 
doesn't  remcDbcr  who  said  those  words,  but 
be  never  fcrfrot  their  Import  He  became 
an  attorney,  then  GoTemor  of  Rhode  Isl'tnd 
and  eventtially  Att<7ney  General  of  the 
United  Stotca. 

One  of  hi*  emplryees.  when  a  small  boy. 
wanted  to  be  s  minister.  The  bov  had  to  eo 
to  work  to  aid  In  the  support  of  his  mnh^r. 
The  Job  he  found  just  happened  tc  be  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  bey  became  in- 
terested in  law.  He  worked  his  way  through 
Law  school  and  got  a  Job  witb  tl\e  Depart- 
ment of  Jnatlce.  Today  J  Edear  Hoover  Is 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
.f  nether  man  who  had  to  chanee  his  n.ind 
because  nf  flr.:»ncea  Is  Johti  W  Snvder  Sec- 
rrtary  of  the  Treji-^ury.  Younc  Snvder  want- 
ed to  be  an  electrical  engineer,  but  had  to 
go  to  work  in  his  uncle's  bank  He  found  he 
liked  bKiiklng  and  stuck  wi.h  it. 

Twenty  yenrs  ago  Mrs.  MARcaarr  Chas« 
SMrTH  was  treasurer  of  a  worlen  miU  In 
Sk^\vh(gan,  Maine,  and  rather  proud  of  her 
success. 


Her  employer  asked  her  to  do  him  a  faTcr. 
He  was  backing  Wallace  White  for  Sena- 
tor— would  she  help  him  put  White  orer? 
Mrs.  Smith  agreed  just  to  tje  accommodating. 
Prom  that  start  In  politics  she  went  on  to 
succeed  Senator  White  and  is  now  the  only 
woman  United  States  Senator. 

Gen.  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  almost  became 
a  sailor.  He  took  competitlTe  exams  for 
both  Annapolis  and  West  Point  and  placed 
first  tn  the  Wavy,  second  In  the  Army  Than 
he  found  that  the  maximum  age  Itmiit  at 
Annapolis  was  21 — and  he  would  be  22  whea 
he  entered. 

West  Point's  age  limit,  however,  waa  22. 
The  man  ahead  of  Elsenbcwer  became  1.1  and 
f'r;e;ted  his  place.  Thiinks  to  that  com- 
bination cf  clrciunstances.  young  Eisenhcwer 
entered  West  Point.  Only  tbis  year  the  age 
for  both  Annapciis  and  West  Poiiit  was  maoe 
the  same,  21. 


Origin  of  Labor  Day  and  Its  Si^ifi- 
cancc — CoBfressioiuil  Library  Grres  it 
to  CACforaia  Congressman 


EXTENSION  CF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUFCKKIA 

IN  THE  HCUbE  OF  R£PRZSE>'TA'n\13 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr  DCYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
next  is  a  national  holiday.  It  is  Labor 
Day.  All  honest  labor  is  dignified  and 
of  enduring  value.  It  is  appropriate  that 
our  great  Nation,  vthich  is  so  bkss^'d  by 
a  high  and  patiiotic  q-oaiity  of  manual 
workers  and  cralLsmen.  should  again 
observe  this  as  a  national  hoiiday. 

I  asked  the  Ccngres.^ional  Librriry  to 
givp  me  its  report.  I  am  pleased  to  h-re- 
with  give  it  to  you  for  further  kno^A  ledge. 

OOICIM  Cr  LABOS   DAT 

Althcuch  there  has  been  some  con- 
troversy in  the  pail  as  to  wheth«:  the 
KniehLs  of  Labor  :n  New  York  Cily  or  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Union  ons- 
Inated  Labor  Day,  it  has  been  corrfiiined 
throush  inveswigation  that  the  Kniphts 
cf  Labor  had  nothing  to  do  oILcially  with 
the  declaration  cf  s'och  a  holiday.  The 
idea  of  a  day  to  be  set  apart  for  labor 
was  first  made  public  by  a  resolution 
offered  at  a  mef'tlnp  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  held  on  May  8.  1382.  \t,-  Peter  J. 
McGuirc.  at  that  time  the  cpn-  ral  .^'•cre- 
tarj-  of  the  Erc'Jieriiood  cf  Carpcr.t^Ts 
and  Joiners  and  la*^r  the  vice  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Mr.  McGuire  sue^ested  that  the  hrsx 
Monday  in  Septemoer  be  made  the  day 
for  psvine:  public  tribute  to  Am?ncan  in- 
dustry, "as  it  would  come  at  the  most 
pleasant  season  of  the  year,  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving,  and  would  fill  a  wide  gap 
in  the  chronology  of  legal  holidays." 

The  resolution  was  passed  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  for  the 
celebration.  However,  the  first  Labor 
Day  observance  was  held,  not  on  the  first 
Monday,  but  on  Tuesday.  September  5. 
1882.  About  10,000  union  members 
marched  up  Broadway,  after  which  they 
and  their  families  and  friends  spent  the 


rest  cf  the  day  on  the  jActiie  grounds  In 
Elm  Park,  where  all  sorts  of  amusensents 
were  pnmded.  From  a  platform  «  hich 
had  been  erected  on  thue  groimds.  the 
crowds  were  addressed  by  numerous 
labor  leaders  from  2 :  X  in  tbe  afternoon 
until  nightfall.  This  first  celebration 
was  a  great  success  and  led  to  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  annual  ooservaice  cf 
Labor  I>ay  by  which  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  the  words  of  Mr.  McGuire,  honor 
the  toilers  of  the  earth,  and  pay  homage 
to  those  who  from  rude  nature  have 
delved  and  carved  all  the  comfort  and 
grandeur  we  behold." 

The  second  Labcur  Day  was  celebrated 
Wedne.^cay.  Sc-pitmber  5.  1883,  and  the 
parade  on  that  occasaon  was  reported  as 
an  "imposing  demoTKtration  of  the  Cen- 
tral La'ocr  Union  "  In  1884,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Central  Labor  Union  to  hold 
the  ceitbration  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  the  central  labcr  bodies  in 
other  ciiies  were  ur^ed  to  celebrate  that 
day  as  "a  universal  holiday  for  working- 
men." 

On  October  7.  1884,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  to  the 
eflect  that  "the  £rst  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  be  set  apart  as  a  labor- 
ers' national  holiday,  and  we  recommend 
its  observance  by  all  wajrc  workers,  irre- 
spective cf  se.x.  calling,  or  nationality." 

Durin'T  th?  next  few  re?.rs.  Labcr  Day 
became  ofScially  recognized  in  scattered 
localities  through  municipal  ordinances. 
State  legislative  recognition  was  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  a  campai?r.  conducted 
by  orFarazed  labor,  and  by  the  end  of 
1893.  23  S^'aies  had  enactod  Labor  Day 
laws.  Oregon  was  the  first  Sta  le  to  pass 
such  letrislation  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  in  1887  desismatine  the  f-r^t  Satur- 
day in  June  a?  Labor  Dav.  This  act  -was 
amended  in  1893  to  conform  to  the  pen- 
e:-al  plan  of  osiiservmg  the  first  Monday 
in  September  as  Labor  Day,  which  by 
that  tim^  was  widely  accepted. 

The  increas'.ng  interest  m  setting  aside 
a  day  for  hocoiing  the  workers  cf 
America,  and  the  eSorts  ol  ihe  American 
Ftderatiou  of  Labor  to  fot  national  rec- 
ce iiition  for  such  a  day  resulifcd  m  the 
pajciagc  of  a  b.U.  kncwn  as  "die  Kyle  bill, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
v.-hich  made  Labcr  Day  a  legal  holiday 
for  public  employees.  The  b:ll  was 
pnssed  tvith  very  little  discussion:  the 
only  objecticn  raised  was  thr^t.  ftrr  the 
.«;2ke  of  symmetr%'  in  n^iticn"!  holid'iys, 
La':or  De.y  should  be  fixed  for  the  ftr?t 
dav  of  September  in.noad  of  the  first 
Monday.  However,  since  the  holiday 
was  being  created  by  Con:-ress  and  not 
by  an  event,  it  was  thought  bctier  to 
make  it  the  first  Monday  to  conform  to 
the  prevailing  practice. 

On  Jtme  28,  18S4.  President  Cleveland 
signed  the  act  and  it  became  law.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacteii  etc..  That  the  first  Monday  In 
September  ol  each  year,  betng  tiie  day  known 
«nd  celebrated  as  labor's  holiday,  is  hereby 
made  a  legal  public  holklay,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  In  the  same  manner  as  Chnat- 
mas,  the  1st  day  ol  January,  the  23d  cl  Feb- 
ruary, the  30ih  c'  Mriv.  a:id  t^e  4;h  day  of 
Jiiiy  are  now  by  law  made  pubnc  hoiidays. 
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T?-ie  recopnition  thus  accorded  Labor 
Day  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  added  to  the  su;mflcance 
of  the  movement  and  the  pre?ti(?e  of  the 
The  act  was  acclaimed  as  es- 
Labor  Etoy  as  a  national  holi- 
day, although  it  actually  applied  only  to 
Mei-al  employees. 

By  IfOO  Labor  Day  had  been  ofBcially 
rccoflmized  by  most  of  the  States,  but  it 
was  not  unUl  February  1923,  that  the 
48th  Slat*— Wyoming— fell  into  line. 
Most  of  the  States  In  their  original  acts 
set  the  first  Monday  in  September  as  the 
holiday.  The  following  States,  however, 
crtfilially  fixed  other  days,  but  later 
cfaaased  their  laws: 

California:  First  Monday  in  October 
(act  of  May  23.  1893) ;  amended  by  act  of 
rairaary  23.  1897 

Louisiana:  November  25  'act  of  July 
7.  1892.  aflectinc  parish  of  New  Orleans 
only*;  amended  by  act  of  July  8.  1912, 
and  made  applicable  to  State 

North  Carolina:  First  Thursday  in 
September  »act  of  March  6.  1899); 
amended  by  act  of  Januar>'  23,  1901. 

Oregon:  Fir.st  Saturday  in  June  lact 
of  Febniary  21.  1887»;  amended  by  act 
of  February-  21.  1893. 

Pennsylvania:  Originally  the  first 
Monday  m  Septemt)er  was  6esignated  by 
act  of  April  25.  1889,  Thi«.  was  chanced 
to  the  f  rst  Saturday  in  September  by  act 
of  May  31.  1893.  but  by  act  of  June  23. 
1897.  the  original  date  was  reston'd. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  l^bor 
Day  is  set  by  the  governors,  but  in  prac- 
tce.  of  course,  they  de*:ignat€  the  first 
Monday  in  September  for  the  ob- 
servance. 

There  is  no  source  available  to  indicate 
why  the  above  Suites  changed  their  laws, 
but  presumably  they  were  so  chamied  so 
as  to  create  uniformity  in  observinfi  legal 
holidays  A  search  of  the  Congressional 
Record  indexes  does  not  disclose  that  at 
any  time  the  question  of  changing  the 
day  of  observing  Labor  Day  has  been 
rai.«ed  or  discussed  in  the  Congress. 
Through  tradition  and  practice.  th<?  first 
Monday  in  September  has  become  the 
accepted  time  for  acknowledgms:  the 
part  that  American  workers  have  played 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 
Since  this  hohday  was  created  by  con- 
certed action  and  not  by  any  fixed  event. 
a  change  in  the  day  of  celebration  could 
be  undertaiten.  but  .such  a  chan^ie  would 
be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  and  each  individual  State  law 
would  have  to  be  amended,  since  each 
jurisdiction  i»  separately  controlled  by 
independent  lagl^tion  on  this  subject. 

HnrcwT  a>d  SicNincAKcz  or  Laboi  Dat 

(By  BMatte  BMvart) 

ouBDr  or  aouBAr 

Ijifeor  I>ay.  the  holldAX  dedicated  to  the 
American  worker,  is  a  comparatively  recent 
acliJevement  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment It  grtw  out  of  the  drMm  ol  one  of 
the  pioneer  trade-uiUonUU.  Peter  J.  Mc- 
Oulre.  of  New  York,  to  ayinbollze  the  In- 
diutrlal  apint— the  great,  vlui  force  of  every 
nation — In  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
other  public  holidays  symbolue  the  reliKlous. 


clvtl.  or  mlliury  spirit.  In  1882,  the  newly- 
fonned  Central  Lalxir  Union  of  New  York 
City  Toted  to  translate  that  dream  Into  ac- 
tion. It  appointed  a  committee  to  plan  a 
demonstration  which,  as  McGuire  pictured 
K.  "would  publicly  show  the  strength  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  trade  and  labor  organl- 
tatton.^  ■' 

The  first  Labor  Day  celebration  occurred  on 
Tuesday.  September  5.  1882.  In  New  York 
City  As  reported  In  the  New  York  World  of 
September  8.  1882: 

"The  great  labor  demonstration  and  picnic 
yesterday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  composed  of  the  various  trade 
and  labor  organizations  of  New  York  City 
and  neighborhood,  was  very  successful  " 

The  Idea  spread  rapidly  and  by  1885  Labor^ 
Day  was  celebrated  In  many  of  the  indtistrlal 
centers  of  the  country. 

LABOH    DAT    LKGISIATTON 

The  first  official  recognition  of  Lalxar  Day 
as  a  legal  holiday  came  through  municipal 
ordinances  that  were  passed  during  1S85  and 
1836.  The  first  law  establishing  Lsbor  Day 
as  a  State  holiday  was  passed  by  the  Oregon 
Legislature  on  February  21.  1887.  During 
that  year  four  other  States — Colorado.  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  and  New  York — 
created  the  Labor  Day  holiday  by  legislative 
enactment.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  Con- 
necticut. Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania  had 
joined  their  ranks.  Iowa  and  Ohio  followed 
In  1890.  and  Kansas  In  1891. 

At  the  1890  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  President  Oompers  re- 
ported that  the  first  Monday  In  September, 
the  day  set  apart  by  several  States  as  Latwr 
D'-y  had  been  more  generally  observed  than 
ever  before.  He  reconamended  that  efforts 
be  made  to  have  all  the  States  enact  a 
similar  law. 

On  June  23.  1894,  Congress  passed  an  act 
making  the  first  Monday  In  September  of 
each  year  a  legal  holiday  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories.  The  recogni- 
tion accorded  Labor  Day  by  act  of  Congress 
added  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment and  to  the  prestige  of  the  holiday  luelf . 
By  IfOO  most  of  the  States  had  recognized 
Labor  Day  offlclally.  and  the  lorty-e^hih 
State,  Wyoming,  fell  Into  line  as  recently  as 
1923. 

LABOB    DAT    OBSKRVANCCS 

Tlie  form  that  the  observances  and  cele- 
bration of  the  first  Labor  Day  holiday  took — 
a  street  parade  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the 
strength  of  organized  labor,  followed  by  a 
festival  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of 
the  workers  and  their  families — became  the 
general  pattern  for  the  celebration  of  Labor 
Day.  Addresses  by  prominent  men  were  In- 
troduced later,  as  more  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  economic  and  civics  significance  of 
the  holiday.  Still  later  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing Labfjr  Day  was  adopted  as  l-abor  Sunday, 
dedicated  to  the  spiritual  and  educational 
aspects  of  the  lab<jr  movement. 

In  recent  years  the  character  of  Latx>r  Day 
celebrations  has  been  undergoing  change, 
especially  In  large  Industrial  centers  where 
mass  displays  such  as  huge  parades  are  Im- 
practical. Other  more  up-to-date  methods 
are  uwfd  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
workers,  their  organizations,  their  alms. 
Ideals,  and  achievements.  Labor  Day  mes- 
sages from  public  officials  and  men  and 
wcmen  prominent  In  lal)or  and  social  and 
civic  affairs  appear  not  only  In  the  labor 
papers  but  In  the  general  press  Labor  Day 
addreaeee  of  leading  union  officials.  Indus- 
trlallste,  educators,  and  clergymen  are  given 
a  wide  hearing  over  the  radio.  Many 
churches  devote  Labor  Sunday  to  sermons  on 
labor  and  its  prublenu,  and  the  spokesmen 
of  organized  lab<ir  not  Infrequently  occupy 
the  pulpits  on  those  occasions. 


Antimerger  Legiilation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OT  TINNES.SIK 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1   ilepislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
forceful  article  setting  forth  the  urgent 
necessity  of  amending  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  plug  the  loophole  which 
is  enabling  many  monopohes  to  be 
formed  with  immunity.  The  article  was 
written  by  Edward  Wimmer,  president. 
Forward  American  Publishing  Guild,  and 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sharon  (Ohio)  Press  of  August 

25,  1950) 
Pass   Antimekce»   Bill    Now— Kra»  Ameuca 

INDEPENDE.VT 

(By  Edward  Wimmer.  president.  Forward 
American  Publishing  GuUd;  vies  president. 
National  Federation  of  Indepei.dent  Busi- 
ness, Inc.) 

Last  week  I  discussed  with  you  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  the  National  Dairy 
Co..  giant  of  the  dairy  products  Industry,  and 
told  you  how  this  company  bad  put  to- 
gether some  500  separate  enterprises  that 
gave  National  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  sale 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese  (Kraft),  and  Ice 
cream  In  hundreds  of  American  towns  and 
cities. 

ThU  week  I  am  going  to  glv.;  you  some 
background  Information  on  ho»-  our  Anti- 
trust Laws  have  been  bypassetl.  and  why 
such  combines  as  National  Daiiy  Co.  have 
been  permitted  to  take  over  In  mnny  fields  of 
business  enterprise. 

It  was  In  1914  that  the  Congress  decided 
that  the  practice  of  buying  control  of  one  s 
competitors  to  get  rid  of  competition  was  a 
practice  that  could  very  well  1  ?ad  to  dis- 
aster. In  this  thought  Congress  passed  the 
Cla>ton  Act.  forbidding  any  corporation  from 
buying  the  stocks  of  any  other  corporation 
>wberever  such  purchase  might  lessen  com- 
petition. This  proviso  was  contained  In  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act,  but  Congress  lef :  a  loophole 
In  the  legislation,  In  that  a  corpiratlon  waa 
not  prohibited  from  buying  up  i.ie  assets  of 
its  competitors.  The  result  wati  that  In  a 
few  months  the  greatest  merger  movement 
In  the  history  of  the  world  was  g  nten  under 
way.  and  has  progressed  untU  today  some  113 
giant  corporations  own  or  control  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  all  the  asse  :s  of  all  the 
corporations  In  the  manuf act  jrlng  field. 
This  same  process  of  liquidation  of  Inde- 
pendent enterprise  Is  taking  piace  In  the 
distribution  field,  as  witnessed  on  any  Ifaln 
Street   In  America. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  state  at  this  time 
that  outstanding  Members  of  boti  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  made  vlgorojs  attempts 
to  plug  the  loophole  In  sectlo:i  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  fine  support  ha:  come  from 
every  President  and  from  such  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Comn  Isslon. 

It  was  soon  after  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed  that  Woodrow  Wilson  drscrlbed  the 
giants    us    "economic    states,"    and    Herbert 
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Hoover  referred  to  them  as  "s  btillding  up 
of  a  kind  cf  economic  ai:tr.cracv."  Frankiln 
D.  Boo»«veit  said.  In  his  famoiis  monopoly 
message,  liiat  cur  Industrial  life  had  come 
under  the  domination  of  a  •  cluster  of  coU 
lectlrlsnu.  -  and  even  WendeU  WUlkie  pre- 
dicted disaster  to  cur  Republic  '  If  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  found. 

Space  does  not  permit  any  elaboration  on 
these  provocative  statements  at  this  writ- 
ing, but  we  win  ?et  to  that  In  later  columns. 
What  we  are  Intererted  \n  rieht  now  Is  pas- 
sage of  an  act  known  as  H.  R  2834.  the  Intent 
Cf  which  Is  to  close  the  loophole  in  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  thus  curb  If  net  halt 
any  further  menrers  of  competlns  corpora- 
tions. H.  R  2734  was  orleln'aily  Introd'-jced 
la  the  House  by  Cor.;rressm.in  Eerr-S 
KSFAnvKx  (now  a  di»t!nc\!t.shed  MemL>er  cf 
Uie  Senate!,  and  was  sponsored  In  the  Sen. 
ate  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  CMahontt.  of  Wyo- 
ming. Laet  year,  following  a  stormy  de- 
bate on  The  Isrue.  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee sent  H  R  2734  to  the  House  for  a 
vote.  Under  the  able  sponsorship  of  C^n- 
greasman  Emamtjel  Ctllkm.  the  bill  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  next  step  in  the  consideration  of  H 
R.  2734  was  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  highly  re- 
spected HEasKR  O'CoNoi,  of  Maryland,  was 
chairman.  After  extensive  hearings  (It  was 
my  privilege  to  testily  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees),  the  cc«nmit- 
t*«  voted  favorably  on  the  measure  and  It 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  where  It  awaits  final 
action.  President  Trumans  signature  to  H. 
R.  2734  is  considered  a  foregone  conclti&ion. 
SpeaJwlns  of  the  need  for  adoption  cf  H.  R. 
27C4.  Senr.lor  OMahonit  said.  "If  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  our  ecnoomic  Independence  to 
Stent  corpovaS*  combines,  the  loss  of  polit. 
leal  Intependence  is  inevitable."  Senator 
Ksrairvia  stated  emphancslly.  "If  the  com. 
Mnee  are  no:  stopped.  America  wlU  net  long 
survive  the  trends  to  comrr.umsm  and  social- 
Itm,  ■  and  Congressman  Ceu-th  declared.  "I 
doD  t  want  my  children  or  your  children  to 
be  confronted  with  signs  v.hich  read  ver- 
boten' — fcrbiddeu,  you  cant  enter  this  or 
that  biialncee  because  there  Is  an  oli£;opr>:y 
of  a  big  three  or  a  big  four — an  absolute 
cootrcl. ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  it  is  later  than  you 
think. 


Defease  Procnreinent  Presram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI-^S 
or 

HON.  V.iJ-I AM  L.  DAWSON 

CF  ILIIN  ^S 

IN  THE  ncUSE  OF  REPRrSENTATI\TS 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  DAV.'SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Comrnitlee  on  Expenditures. 
I  have  p:ven  a  rreat  deal  cf  thouf:ht  to 
the  problems  Involved  in  the  greatly  en- 
larged defense  procurement  program 
resulting  from  evert:?  in  Korea.  All 
Americans  remember  the  important 
work  done  during  World  War  II  by  a 
Senate  committee,  whose  chairman. 
Harry  S  Truman,  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  the 
House  has  a  respon52bility  to  sw  to  it 
that  the  vast  new  appropriations  soon 
to  be  expended  for  our  defense  should 
be  handled  In  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical fashion.  Our  committee  is  as- 
signed such  respons:bil:iy  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act. 


At  first  It  seemed  to  me  that  It  might 
be  wise  to  appoint  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  to  handle 
this  important  field.    However,  after  dis- 
cussion with  many  Members  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  standing  subcommiitee  of 
the  full  commiii^e  had  proved  by  its 
»ork  during  this  Conrress  its  ability  to 
handle   the  job.     I  speak   of   the  Sub- 
committee on  Government   Operations, 
whose   chairman   is   the  distincuished 
pertleman  from  Virrrinia,  the  Honorable 
Fortes  Haect.     This  sutxrcmmittee  has 
worked  very  hard  daring  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  and  has  brought  about  in 
a  workmanlike  manner  many  important 
improvements    in    Government    opera- 
tions.   This  subcommittee  has  proved  by 
its  past  actions  that  its  mem'^ers.  both 
Democrats  and  Reputiicars,  are  inter- 
ested in  petting  a  job  dcr.e  and  not  in 
grabbinc:  headline^.    We,  thererore,  de- 
cided  that   this   important  asi>igninent 
would  be  given  to  Chairman  Hahdy  and 
his  Sukx;cmmittee  en  Government  Cp- 
erations.     The  other  members  cf  that 
ccmmivtee  are  Ccr.-rcsrrr.en  Eo'rc»?i  of 
Maryland:  BrRNsirE.  cf  We5t  Virs:n:a; 
BcLLirc.  cf  Missouri;  SHEiLnr.  cf  CriU- 
forma;    Eoffx-xn   of  liicli^an;   Riehl- 
ij.AN.  of  New  York;  and  Lovhe,  of  South 
D?-kota. 

We  have  every  confiden:?e  that  Chair- 
man H.^EDY  ard  hi3  able  s-jbcc.~niittee 
wiil  accOTnplish  miKh  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  assignment. 


Defease  Procaremeat  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^f!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

CF  vn?c;r»TTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF^ESE>'TATIVrS 

Friday.  Scptemher  1,  1950 

Mr.  HARDY.  Ml-.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Dawson-  has  just  called  to  the  ati<nuon 
of  the  House  his  assignment  to  my  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations 
of  responsibility  to  look  into  the  pro- 
curement prc^rram  whJch  will  result 
from  the  appropri^.ticns  bills  which,  this 
Congress  has  recenUy  passed. 

Obviously,  when  such  great  amounts 
of  money  are  to  be  expended  m  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time,  there  is  an 
Vi.i'js^uAl  imr^ct  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
uiiusual  likeLiiocd  that  wastefulness  and 
extravagance  may  occur.  These  con- 
siderations make  It  especially  urgent 
that  this  subcommittee  give  its  atten- 
tion to  the  respoiisibilities  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that 
th  chairman  of  our  committee  has  as- 
signed to  me.  toeether  with  my  able  col- 
leagues who  serve  with  me  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Sulx;ommittee,  the 
responsibility  for  looking  into  this  pro- 
gram of  spending  and  seeking  to  achieve 
maximum  returns  for  the  funds  spent. 

The  specific  activities  which  we  shall 
pursue  have  not  yet  been  determined 


and  we  shall  decide  upon  them  after 
careful  study  of  the  probl«2is  at  hand 

and  with  due  consideration  to  their  rela- 
tive urgency  and  importance.  We  shall 
not  act  hastily  but  with  deliberation, 
and  we  shall  condtx^t  our  inquiries  in  a 
manner  to  avoid  impeding  any  procure- 
ment activity  cf  the  Defense  Estatlish- 
ment 

This  matter  of  defense  procurement 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Senices  also.  I  have 
discxissed  it  with  Chairman  Vi>'sow.  of 
that  committee,  and  can  assure  the 
Members  cf  the  Ecuse  that  there  irtll 
be  full  cccrdination  and  collaboration 
between  us  in  order  that  there  may  l>e 
no  duplicaiioa  of  effort  and  a  maximum 
of  acccmplishmert.  Such  coordination 
will  be  facilitated  because  I  sen'e  under 
Mr.  Vnfscnr  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  C'nimittee. 

pjTJig  the  Eighty-first  Congress  the 
Ciibcommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  been  an  active  committee.  We 
have  conducted  several  important  in- 
quiries and  have  issued  reports  of  con- 
siderf.ble  significance.  I  believe  that  we 
have  made  something  of  a  record  in  that 
every  acticn  which  has  been  tnken  by 
the  subcommittee  ha.s  been,  an  unani- 
mous action.  This  is  a  noteworthy  in- 
dication of  cooperation  and  wiialever 
has  been  accomplished  by  my  subcom- 
mittee can  be  attributed  to  the  splendid 
attitude  and  the  determination  to  6o  a 
lob  well  on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
my  subcommittee.  I  knew  that  each  of 
those  men  can  be  cctmted  upon  to  carry 
forward  this  assignment  wiJi  credit  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  the  House  and 
that  we  Will  discharge  well  this  specific 
responsibility  which  Chairman  Dawson 
ha.s  assigned  to  us. 


Af  tin  the  Qnertioo  Is  Asked,  Why  Do  We 
Permit  Critical  cr  Stratefic  Material  To 
Be  Ezpw^ted  to  Rassia  and  Its  Satel- 
lites? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

CT   HTW    JEXSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESLNTATIV£a 
Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  WCLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  Introducsd  on  August  23  of  this 
year  a  resolution  for  an  investigation  to 
detennirie  the  extent  to  v.hich  nateriai 
end  instruments  of  war  have  been  or  are 
being  exported  from  the  United  States, 
either  directly  or  through  other  coun- 
tries, to  Rus.<;ia  or  those  countries  whose 
possession  of  such  materials  and  instru- 
ments of  war  is  inimical  to  the  national 
defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  recerved  many  encourag- 
ing communications  frtmx  different  parts 
cf  the  country.  Likewise,  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  displayed  by  news- 
papers and  radio  commentators. 

As  illustrative  of  the  intere.Tt  arcused 
in  the  subject.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
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remarks  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
E.  Dfan  Maitlen.  Lafayette.  Ind..  as 
follows : 

LATATinTE,  IifB  .  Augvst  30.  7950. 
Bonorable  WoLvmoN  a  no 

CRAtaMAl*   or  TH«  COMVITTTK. 

Dka*  8a.  It  h*«  t)een  called  to  my  atten- 
ttoa  that  thla  country  Is  allowing  the  »l\ip- 
mcnt  of  e«aentUl  war  mati'rlals  to  our  ene- 
mlM  directly  and  indirectly.  1»  thU  r.ot  an 
op«n  act  oi  tmaon?  We  advocate  punish- 
ment for  thOM  that  support  and  advocate 
the  overthrowing  of  the  Ooiernment  by 
force.  la  there  any  difference  here?  It 
would  appear  that  the  pouring  of  essential 
war  material*  to  our  enemies  would  be  a 
direct  act  of  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  force. 

Upon  whoae  shoulders  does  this  dastardly 
•ct  fall?  Doea  this  action  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  State  Department  or  Is  this 
th»  sole  responsibility  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment? Could  this  fall  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  both  Departments? 

In  behalf  of  the  servicemen  who  ai-e  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  a  cause  that  ti  still 
clouded  to  most  of  them.  I  would  demand 
this  act  of  treason  be  investigated  and  the 
guilty  party  or  parties  be  subject  to  maxi- 
mum purUshment  for  their  un-American  ac- 
tivities. 

An  investigation  should  be  carried  out  to 
Its  fullest  extent  and  to  obtain  all  the  facts 
as  to  who  Is  responsible  for  this  unpardon- 
able act  and  make  public  Its  findings.  The 
committee  should  not  have  Its  hands  tied  by 
political  pressure  or  by  Big  Johnny  Dollar. 
An  Invcetlgatlon  should  be  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  while  the  blood 
stUI  stains  the  hands  of  those  that  are  In- 
Vtdved  In  giving  aid  to  our  enemies,  for  the 
•Tldence  would  be  much  easier  to  obtain 
while  the  hands  of  those  are  still  stained  from 
wringing  the  blood  from  the  cash  they  re- 
ceived In  turn  for  war  materials  they  fur- 
nished. 

Has  Big  Johnny  Dollar  tied  the  hands  of 
our  Commerce  and  State  Departments  or  is 
the  selling  of  those  war  materials  done  by  the 
Departments  of  their  own  free  will? 

At  present  w©  are  trying  to  enact  a  law  to 
control  subversives  but  are  we  doing  any- 
thing to  prevent  underhanded  and  da£tard- 
ly  dealings  such  as  this? 

It  seems  to  me  this  act  happened  In  World 
War  n  and  was  annhlng  done  about  It?  "H" 
no.  for  Big  Johnny  Dollar  and  Big  Political 
Vice  had  things  all  tied  up  as  usual.  In  this 
war  as  last  war  our  boy^  will  a^aln  trade 
tbelr  blood,  tiralns  and  guta  for  B:g  Johnny 
ZX>llar's  Illicit  profits. 

Again  let  me  repeat  my  desire  In  behalf 
of  our  flghttng  men.  let's  have  a  full  Investi- 
gation as  soon  as  possible  on  the  selling  of 
war  materials  from  thia  country  to  our  ene- 
mies directly  or  indirectly  for  this  Is  not 
strictly  claaslfled  as  un-American  activity? 
Sincerely. 

E   Dean  Uaitlzm. 


The  Nati 


onal 


Guard 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEX.^NDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsi.M 

IN  THE  SSNATE  OP  THI  UNITID  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  {legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20} .  19S0 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Api>endl.x  of  the  Ricoto  aa  address 
enutled  "The  National  Guard— Amer- 


ica's Minute  Men."  which  I  delivered  at 
Camp  Haven,  near  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  on 
Ausust  31.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tira    National    Guard — AMraiCAS     MiNtTt 

Men — A    Pi-ia    for    Total    I»RE?ARn)Ntss. 

Adiqcatk  CrviL  DrrxNSC,  Weeding  Out  or 

Pooa  Lkaokkship 

It  Is  a  profound  Joy  and  thrill  for  me  to  b« 
here  today  with  your  distinguished  visitors, 
with  the  friends  and  dear  ones  of  the  men  la 
Ualnlng  here  at  Camp  Haven. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  have  been  in- 
vited with  »o  renowned  a  group  of  Americans. 
Including  his  excellency,  the  Honornble  Ad- 
lal  E.  Stevenson,  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  a  distinguished  vet- 
eran and  able  public  executive.  I  do  wish 
that  there  might  be  time  to  pay  well-de- 
served tribute  to  men  lllte  Major  General 
Smykal,  commanding  general  of  the  Illinois 
Guard,  and  to  the  other  famed  officers  and 
civilian  leaders  who  have  also  been  Invited  to 
this  assemblage.  Taken  together,  these  men 
represent  not  only  a  tremendous  number  of 
years  In  the  honored  uniform  of  their  coun- 
try, but  a  vast  number  of  years  In  public 
service. 

It  is  an  Inspiring  thing  Indeed  that  men 
who  in  many  Instances  have  fought  political 
wars  a;;alnst  one  another  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  so  to  speak.  Join  together  In  de- 
fense of  America's  soil  and  liberty,  close 
ranks,  unite  when  the  bugle  sounds  and  the 
drums  roll  for  American  patriots  to  rally  as 
one. 

But  my  heart  goes  out  particularly  to  you 
men  of  the  ranks  today  and  to  your  loved 
ones.  As  I  anticipated  this  occasion,  I  asKed 
myself  what  I  could  say  by  way  of  sincerert 
tribute  and  encouragement  to  your  distin- 
guished officers,  to  you,  the  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  to  those  who  love  you  who 
are  here  today  physically  or  In  spirit. 
WE  nwT  third  war  will  not  come 

The  answer  is  truly  that  there  are  no  words 
Which  can  measure  up  to  the  deeds  that 
you  men  and  your  buddies  are  performing 
and  have  performed  for  your  country.  In 
the  Book  of  Books,  In  Eccleslastes,  we  read 
that  there  Is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace.  We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  to- 
day Is  not  a  time  for  all-out  war.  We  pray 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  time  for  en- 
during peace.  But  If  this  should  prove  • 
time  for  war.  then  we  know  you  will  be  ade- 
quate, and  there  will  be  no  words  in  the 
English  or  any  other  language  that  could 
express  to  you  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  yes,  the  States  of 
Kansas  or  Mlasourl,  or  any  other  State,  for 
the  faith  that  you  men  have  shown  in  Join- 
ing up  and  remaining  with  your  National 
Guard  units.  In  taking  time  out  from  your 
dally  lives  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  emer- 
gency which  Is  now  at  hand. 

WE  ask  fhoxto  or  midwest's  record 
We  of  the  Middle  West  are  proud  of  the»« 
our  sons  of  the  Middle  West  who  are  In  train- 
ing today.  In  both  world  wars  (as  In  previ- 
ous conflicts)  sons  of  the  mid  western  heart 
of  this  Nation — principally  volunteers — have 
contribuied  more  than  their  share  of  glory 
to  the  sagas  of  American  heroism. 
Tta  BABT-wnr  battleiteld  is  ever  i  where 
We  have  learned  that  the  world  battle- 
field la  In  a  sense  one— It  la  Indivisible. 
Here  In  the  Midwest  in  Camp  Haven  Is  a 
battlefield,  so  to  speak,  because  here  you  men 
are  preparing  as  earnestly  as  If  you  were 
getting  last  minute  training  outside  tha 
beleaguered  port  of  Pusan. 

At  Lake  8ucoeaa.  N.  Y  .  where  Security 
Cjuncll  Presldant  Jacob  MoUk  is  proving 
himself  to  b«  the  master  of  the  Red  monkey 


wrench— that,  too,  la  one  critical  flank  of  the 
battlefield. 

All  corners  of  the  globe,  wherever  we  are 
fighting  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
yes.  those,  too.  are  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  the  battlefield  as  are  Taegu  f  nd  Pohang 
and  the  Naktong  River.  Blood  l<  spilled  on 
the  front  lines,  but  victories  or  defeats  can 
be  sealed  in  the  rear  as  well. 

8t7MMART  OF  MT  MAJOR  Po:  NTS 

I  do  not  want  to  trespass  on  time  that 
Is  nil  too  brief  for  these  days'  ma.iy  features, 
so  let  me  state  my  points  as  thete: 

1.  You  are   the  Minute  Men  cf   1950. 

a.  You  men  symbolize  here  toc.ay  the  real 
test  of  an  American. 

3.  The  great  commanding  ofl.cer  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Antlalrcaft  Brigade 
symbolizes  in  his  own  right  the  liest  sterling 
qualities  of  an  American  leader. 

4  Our  statesmen  must  be  as  idequate  aa 
the  men  In  our  Armed  Forces  have  always 
been. 

5.  If  we  must  err,  we  must  err  on  the  side 
cf  being  too  well  prepared  rathei  than  being 
too  little  prepared. 

6.  The  total  defense  of  the  American  con- 
tinent must  t>e  accelerated. 

CONCRATUl-.\TIONS    ON    EXCn.LENT 
MARKSMANSHIP 

Yes,  first,  gentlemen.  I  want  tc  salute  you. 
the  Minute  Men  of  1950.  Like  th-  marksmen 
of  colonial  times,  you  have  achle-ed  brilliant 
records.  You  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
were  rated  superior  last  year  and  now  again 
In  1950.  you  have  really  been  blasting  the 
aerial  sleeves  out  of  the  sky.  Congratula- 
tions, indeed. 

THE  ONLY  standard:  IS  A  MAN  A  TRTTE  AMERICAN' 

Second,  you  men  here  today  sj-mboUze  the 
fHCt  that  In  cur  country  the  ^  niy  real  dis- 
tinction should  »>e  this:  Is  a  man  a  sincere, 
true  American  or  Is  he  not?  The  distinc- 
tions should  not  be:  Was  a  man  born  in  a 
foreign  land,  or  Is  he  a  native  blue-blood,  or 
were  his  parents  born  abroad;  Is  a  man  a 
Gentile,  a  Jew,  a  Negro,  or  white?  A  rank- 
and-file  unionist  or  a  manager? 

The  only  real  question  Is:  Is  he  a  devoted 
American  or  Is  he  not?  Is  he  devoted  to  the 
tradition  of  175  years  of  American  liberty, 
the  tradition  of  our  constitutional  Republic 
or  ha-s  he  sold  his  soul  to  an  alien  allegiance 
like  the  Hisses,  the  Copious,  Fuchs.  etc.? 

TRIBCTES    TO    BRIO.    GIN.    JUUUS    KLHN    nOM 
MAC   ARTHUR  AND   OTHERS 

Now.  third.  I  would  be  remiss  Indeed  If  I 
allowed  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  distinguished  commanding 

officer  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Anti- 
aircraft Artillery  Brigade  of  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard,  my  dear  friend.  Brig.  Gen. 
Julius  Klsln.  The  very  mention  of  his  name 
brings  to  mind  some  of  the  unforgettable 
tributes  whloh  have  been  paid  to  him  by  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  America's  Armfd 
Forces  and  of  civilian  life.  I  wish  that  there 
could  be  time  to  cite  some  of  these  messages 
which  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  and 
hear.  Isecause  I  know  that  you  men  are  happy 
to  serve  under  so  great  a  leader.  I  think, 
particularly,  however,  of  messages  that  have 
come  Ijrom  Oener.U  Kleins  magnificent  war- 
time chief.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  well- 
JuRtlfled  praise  of  the  many  honors  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  cltizen-soldier- 
statcsman-Journallst.  Douglas  MacArthur — 
a  Mllwaukeean  whose  Illustrious  personal  and 
family  name  will  glow  throughout  the  pages 
of  world  history — speaks  superbly  where 
praise  Is  well  Justified — as  In  this  Instance — 
speaks  boldly  where  criticism  In  policy  Is  due. 
A  faithful  soldier,  loyal  to  the  core,  Mac- 
Arthur  will  nevertheless  not  flinch  where 
duty  calls  him  to  warn  his  countrymen. 
America  will  heed  his  counsel.  t>ecause  It  re- 
CiiKs  Its  bitter  folly  wheu'hu  brilliant  wara> 
Ings  were  ignored. 
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Now.  friends,  the  men  who  have  served 
under  General  Klein  know  him  as  the  OI  s 
general,  a  man  who  while  maintaining  the 
necessary  discipline  and  esprit  cf  his  troops, 
brings  to  his  post  a  Ecnso  of  htimility.  of 
warm  comradeship,  of  deep  personal  feel- 
ing for  every  la^^t  Individual  serving  with 
him.  that  Is  so  befitting  the  leader  of  a 
citizen  ccntlneent.  In  two  world  wars  the 
general,  like  hi.s  men.  has  proved  not  only 
his  military  skill  and  daring  but  his  absolute 
devotion  to  the  flag  of  his  country.  In 
peacetime,  he  has  received  great  recogni- 
tion In  his  choeen  profestlon  of  public  rela- 
tions. He  Is  a  s-jurce  of  pride  to  the  State 
of  nUnoU,  to  his  Nation,  to  the  members  of 
his  ancient  faith,  and  to  all  lovers  ct  free- 
dom. These.  I  ass;ire  you.  are  not  lust  wcrds, 
but  are  more  than  borne  out  by  the  record 
of  service  he  has  compiled  as  a  brlpadter  gen- 
eral, as  a  veteran,  as  the  first  mldwestemcr 
who  was  elected  national  commander  of  the 
JtmUkk  War  Veterans,  as  a  dauntless  foe  of 
Wlllltinlsm.  and  in  nvany  other  capacities. 

WE    NEED    SUHEKIOR    STATrSMANSHIP 

Fourth,  you  men  know  that  in  this  and 
•U  other  National  Guard  units,  there  U  con- 
stantly a  weedlng-out  process  of  men  who 
prove  Incompetent  to  he'd  posts  cf  impor- 
tance. I  say,  my  friends,  that  the  time  Is 
overdue  for  the  Federal  Government  In 
Washington  to  follow  a  similar  policy  of 
weeding  out  its  Incompetents.  I  say  that — 
believe  me  in  a  nonpartisan  way — to  both 
major  political  parties  When  a  man  go*  s 
Into  battle  he  needs  and  must  have  officers 
of  proven  leadership,  men  with  nerves  cf 
steel,  men  of  sup)enor  merit.  We  need  the 
same  type  of  men  In  Washington — In  diplo- 
macy. In  administration;  yes.  In  legislation. 
We  have  had  too  many  square  pegs  in  round 
holes.  I  repeat.  I  say  this  not  in  a  partisan 
way,  net  In  carping  criticism,  not  with  any- 
thing at  taMurt  tut  the  wei.'are  of  my  be- 
lored  country,  Jtist  as  you  men  are  similarly 
devoted 

Fifth,  ladies  aiid  gentlemen.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  must  have  total  pre  pared  net>s—in 
stockpiling  strategic  materials,  in  an  unbeat- 
able Intelligence  set-up.  ;u  balanced  armed 
•ervlces.  In  peerless  military  and  bcientifio 
research.  In  civil  defense. 

COLD    WAR    WILL    CONTINTTE    INDETTNITELT 

Korea  has  taught  us  that  we  are  In  this 
Rhow  with  the  Russians  for  keeps.  There  is 
no  miracle  that  Is  going  to  sclve  the  prob- 
lems between  us  overnight  or  automatically. 
We  are  not  going  to  wake  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  blusfully  find  that  we  can  live  hap- 
pily ever  after  with  Jce  Stalin  and  com- 
pany. We  may  wake  up  tomorrow  mornin? 
and  find  that  thing*  have  grown  worse,  but 
the  chancee  arc  that  we  will  not  find  that 
they  have  grown  any  better. 

The  Red  strategy  Is  a  diabolic  long-range 
p!::n  for  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
world.  The  cold  war  will  be  ODUtmued  In- 
definitely. We  must  live  as  U  In  a  garrison, 
pracuc&iiy  Indefinitely.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  be  panicked  or  hysterical  or 
pcESlml&tic  or  that  we  must  abandon  entirely 
our  former  traditions.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  maintain  that  faith  which  ve  are  told 
moves  mountains,  faith  that  we  c.-^n  avoid 
war,  but  we  must  be  sternly  realistic. 

America's  policy  has  alwa3rR  t>een  to  do  as 
little  as  we  could  get  away  with  m  unprt- 
paredness.  to  have  is  few  men  and  as  lltt  e 
material  In  our  Army.  In  our  Navy,  ar.d 
In  our  Air  Force.  "Give  the  National  Guard 
boys  old  armories,  obsolete  weapons;  It  11 
be  O.  K  "  That  s  been  the  attitude  bvit 
now  the  entire  policy  of  America  must  be 
changed  If  we  must  err  in  the  future,  let 
UB  err  on  the  side  of  having  too  many 
trained  men.  too  muc^  modern  material  and 
facilities  and  too  miich  ro-^crii  cq-.:i:-mer.t 
tor   our    regtilars.   our    reservists   and   our 


gtiardamen.  After  all,  the  very  life  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  at  stake  if  a  third  world  war 
shctild  come  and  with  cur  life,   the  entire 

life  of  western  civilizaticn.  We  are.  m  Lm- 
cclns  words,  "Lhe  last  best  hope  of  earth." 
OCR  crviL  DDr.vsE  IS  A  r^^clc  farce 
The  fact  that  I  am  addressing  an  anti- 
aircraft trlgjde  trin^s  to  mlr.d  thi3  iact: 
Aside  from  military  defenses,  America's  civil 
defense  thus  far,  speaking  very  objectively. 
is  a  terrible  dud.  It  is  a  farce,  a  tragic 
comedy  of  errors.  We  have  been  told  that 
If  war  came,  50.000,000  Americans  in  our 
leading  cities  could  be  the  possible  subject 
of  ma-iS  eitermmati^ii  in  a  natter  of  days — 
or  hears.  Against  tliat  fact  I  must  regret- 
ably  report  tiiat  CiVil  deieiise  e.xi'^ts  prin- 
cipally in  a  few  iuga-T?  press  releases  a  few 
highly  technical  booklets,  a  few  hopes  and 
a  few  fat-chewing  round  tabies.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  be  very  Impressed;  nor  are  we. 
Civil  defense  delays  comprise  a  shocking  sit- 
uation which  ccuid  out-Peurl  Karbor  Pearl 
Harbor  it  the  wjtsi  came  to  worst.  We 
must  act  and  act  now  tc  be  adequately  pre- 
pared. 

CONCLUSION 

That.  then,  friends.  Is  my  message  to  you 
today.  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion. 

I  repeat  that  If  It  should  be  your  fate 
to  be  called  to  active  duty.  I  knew  that  you 
Will  carry  on  In  the  inspiring  tradition  of  the 
great  National  Guard  record  which  >ou  have 
compiled  In  the  past.  Ycu  are  the  minute 
men,  and  thank  God,  the  minute  men  who 
have  sprang  to  America's  defence  have  al- 
ways been  worthy  of  our  fil:h.  Good  luck, 
and  Godspeed,  to  your  officers  and  to  you 
men.  And  may  you  and  your  loved  cues 
know  that  satisfaction  cf  a  Job  well  done, 
for  a  peerless  country  to  whom  we  can  never 
g.'.e  tco  m'uch. 

May  the  skies  hold  for  you  aiid  for  all 
America  not  missiles  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, not  enemy  aircraft,  but  wings  cf  peace, 
or  mercy,  of  prosperity  fcr  us  and  for  ail 
mankind. 

Thank  you. 


Oriiin  of  the  Foiirteent!i  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

or   NOFTH   CAR-TL.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Tuesday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  KOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a5k 
unanimous  ccn.=ent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record,  a  very  11- 
liiiniaiiun^  editorial  from  Monday's 
Washington  Post  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Foorteenth  Amendment. 

This  ecitorial  discusses  the  conclusive 
historical  findings  of  both  Prof.  Stanley 
Morrison  and  Prcf.  Charles  P„irman  of 
Stanford  University,  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  never  intended  to  have, 
and  does  not  in  fact  have,  any  binding 
effect  upon  the  States  with  reference  to 
requiring  them  to  enforce  the  Bill  of 
Riahxs. 

Justice  Black,  writin?  a  dissenting 
opinion  In  Adamson  against  California,  3 
years  ago  tried  to  establish  this  conten- 
tion on  behalf  of  himself  and  Justices 
Douglas.  Murphy,  and  Rutledge,  but  the 
ma;crity  cf  the  Court  rcf-jsed  to  accept 
that  doctrine  and  adhered  to  the  e^tab- 


Ushed  interpretation  which  has  been 
recognized  for  the  past  80  years.  The 
findings  of  these  historians  ftzlly  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  Court  and  rebut  the 
contention  of  the  dissenters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recomi, 
as  follows : 

ORIGU^  or  THI  FCTnCIXIN-TH  ASitNiSilNT 

To  what  extent  Is  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment a  guaranty  of  civU  rights'  For  more 
than  four  es  ore  years  Judges,  lawyers,  and 
scholars  have  been  debf.tlng  this  question 
without  bringing  forth  any  complete  or  defi- 
nite answer.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  fotineenth  amendment  In  this  respect, 
we  may  assume  that  the  debate  wU  go  on 
IndehnitelT.  But  it  is  significant  that  able 
scholars,  digging  into  the  tjackground  out  of 
which  this  amendment  grew,  are  coming  up 
with  detailed  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions on  which  judges,  writers,  and  commen- 
tators have  gone  astray  in  the  pa^t. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  four  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  came  out  with  a  fiat  afirma- 
tlon.  In  Acamson  v.  Caltfomui.  that  a  major 
purpose  ol  the  lourteenih  amendment  was  to 
make  the  Bill  of  Rights  applicable  to  the 
States  One  more  vote  would  have  made  that 
view  the  law  of  the  land.  And  that  would 
have  actually  undermined  our  Federal  sys- 
tem; fcr  the  fourteenth  amendment  gives 
Congress  sleeping  power  to  make  Its  terms 
effective  by  legislation.  Presumably  Congrecs 
would  have  suddenly  acquired  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  States  on  any  matter  covered  In 
the  BlU  of  Rights.  The  consequences,  ac- 
cording to  Prcf.  Stanley  Momscn  of  Stf.alord 
University  would  have  been  drastic  and 
would  h£ve  required  a  major  readjut^tment 
In  the  proceaaes  of  State  government. 

In  defending  the  position  taken  by  himself 
and  Justices  Douglas.  Murphy,  and  Rutleclge. 
Justice  Black  attached  to  his  dissent  a  resvim^ 
of  the  history  of  the  amendment.  "In  my 
judgment,"  he  wrote,  "that  history  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  that  the  language  of  the 
first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  thought  by  those  re- 
Eponsible  fcr  Its  submUsion  to  the  people, 
and  by  those  who  op;x3eed  Its  submission, 
stilEciently  explicit  to  guarantee  that  there- 
after no  State  would  deprive  lis  ctizens  cf 
the  privileges  and  protections  of  the  Biil  of 
Rights." 

This  appeal  to  history— history  which  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  accus*d  oi  having  pre- 
viously ignored  fcr  nearly  a  century — s  .m- 
ulated  Et  least  one  scholar  Into  action. 
Charles  PaL-man.  professor  of  law  erd  po- 
litical science  at  Stanford  University,  ex- 
amined cJl  the  debates  on  the  tcurtesniii 
emendment  m  the  House  and  Se.iate:  the 
dccates  on  related  bills  In  those  two  bxlies; 
the  debates  m  the  State  legislatures  which 
ratified  the  pmendnient;  and  a  la.rce  nuniier 
of  the  speeches  made  and  editor. a^  v^rr.  ten 
about  the  amendment  In  186t>-6a.  Ke  gave 
the  public  tne  benefit  of  his  research  In  the 
December  1949  Issue  of  the  Stanford  Law 
Review,  tnd  the  effect  was  to  lec-ve  the  jus- 
tlce;^  who  claimed  to  have  resorted  to  hlEiory 
Wiih  only  flimsy  shreds  of  fact  to  stand  on. 

The  finding  tnat  stands  out  most  promi- 
nently from  Processor  Falrman  s  re.=earch  is 
that  the  j  eopie  did  not  know  precisely  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  amenaed  the 
Coristifaticn  to  say:  "No  Stcte  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immtuiities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •."  At  no  time  was  there  any 
agreement  as  to  what  those  privUeees  and 
Immunities  are.  Before  Congress  accepted 
the  fourteenth  amendment  it  had  passed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  act  assured  to 
the  recently  freed  .slaves  the  right  to  con- 
tract, tc  s'Je.  to  testify,  to  buy.  hold,  and  sell 
property,  and  to  enjjy  the  full  and  equal 
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benefit  of  the  laws  for  tne  security  of  per- 
•on  and  property.  Many  had  thought  that  It 
wa*  unconatitutlonal  for  Congress  to  paas 
■uch  an  act.  Consequently,  the  debate  In 
the  House  reiterated,  again  and  again,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  to  make  permanent  anft  secure  the  rlghU 
enumerated  In  the  Ctvll  Rights  Act.  No  one 
ment  over  the  guaranties  of  the  BQl  of 
Rights — freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
relljclous  Utierty.  freedom  of  assembly,  etc  — 
to  cla'm  that  they  were  included  among  the 
"privileges  and  immunities"  referred  to. 

In  nresentlng  the  resolution  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  did  say  positively 
that  the  phrase  was  meant  to  Include  the 
••personal  rights  guaranteed  and  secured  by 
the  first  eight   amendments   of   the  Consti- 
tution."    But  this  attracted  little  attenfon 
and  was  contrary  to  what  most  of  the  other 
Senators  said     The  Senate  amended  the  res- 
olution, and  when  it  went  baclc  to  the  House 
nothing  was  said  about  the  Federpl  Bill  of 
Filehts.    Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  reso- 
lution Insisted  that  It  was  Intended  to  trans- 
fer all  power  affecting  the  rights  of  citizens 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  this  was  hotly  contradicted  by  the  spon- 
sors.    The   examination   of   many   sp?eches. 
articles,  and  editorials  about  the  amendment. 
Professor   Fairman   concludes,   also    "counts 
heavily  aealnst  the  theory  of  incorporation  "• 
Turning  to  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment   la    the    State    legislatures.    Professor 
Fairman   found    almost    no   mention   of    the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  messages  and  debates. 
On    the    contrary,    several    States    having    in 
their   own    ccnsiltutions   provisions   out    of 
line  with  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  adopted 
the    amendment    with    no    mention    of    the 
possibility  that  it  would  impinge  upon  thetr 
own  basic  laws.    Five  years  after  passage  of 
the  amendment  Representative  Bingham.  Its 
sponsor  In  the  Hcuse.  did  say  in  the  heat  of 
a  debate  over  a  bill  aimed  at  klan  outrages 
in    the   South   that   the    privileges    and    im- 
munities clause  was  designed  to  embrace  the 
Bill  of  aighu.     But  this  contradicted  what 
toe  had  said  when  the  amendment  was  under 
consideration,    and    a    colleagnue    reminded 
him  that  he  could  make  but  could  not  un- 
make history. 

Prcfeaaor  Fairman  conclude*  from  a  wealth 
of  detail  that  history  is  •overwhelmingly 
•gainst"  Justice  Black's  thesis,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  based  on  history,  and 
the  professor  cites  chapter  and  verse  to 
the  extent  of  135  pages.  Professor  Morrison 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  from  a  survey 
Of  court  opinions  and  arguments  Involving 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  Regardless  cf 
how  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  full 
Bill  cf  RiPhts  in  effect  as  against  State 
action,  there  is  no  Justification  for  misread- 
ing history  or  for  changing  the  meaning  of 
the  amendment  by  judicial  action. 

Of  course,  the  principles  of  the  first 
amendment  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Elll  cf  Rlshts  are  new  recognized  as  binding 
upon  the  Etates  by  reason  ol  the  fourteenta 
amendment.  But  this  is  because  the  four- 
teenth amendment  prohibits  the  States  from 
depriving  any  perbon  of  "life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law  "    Since 

the  fuaranvlea  of  the  first  amendment  ap- 
plicable to  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
csmed  directly  with  "liberty."  they  fit  neatly 
into  the  requirement  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  that  the  States  shall  respect 
•very  person's  "liberty."  But  this  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  saying  that  the  entire 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  taken  over  under  the  vague 
"prtTlle^es  and  Immunities"  clause.  Since 
the  lack  of  historical  warrant  for  that  thesis 
has  now  tseen  amply  demoiutrated.  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  dutortlon  of  the  amendment 
has  probably  passed.  But  U  is  not  s  com- 
(orilnK  thought  that  tout  nr^mbers  of  tlis 


court  were  ready  to  overturn  the  long- 
established  view  of  the  amendment  on  his- 
torical grounds  without  a  thorough  histori- 
cal analysis. 


It  Is  Time  for  the  United  States  To  Stop 
Importation  of  Russian  Goods  Made  by 
Slave  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

KON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

c   K    NEW    JERSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  revealing  statements  con- 
cerning the  present  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  permitting  goods,  the 
product  of  Russia's  concentration  labor 
camps,  to  enter  our  country  in  competi- 
tion with  the  free  labor  of  America,  was 
made  by  Robert  P,  Kurlelgh.  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  August  10, 
1950.  It  challenges  every  American  to 
demand  that  this  official  policy  be 
chan':ed.  The  workers  of  America  see 
the  danger  as  was  evidenced  last  weeic 
when  the  stevedores  union  in  New  Yor* 
City  refused  to  unload  a  ship  arrivinj 
with  a  cargo  of  Russian  furs. 

The  statement  to  w  hich  I  have  referred 
is  as  follows: 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  it  never  has  had  any 
Intention  of  trying  to  live  within  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  people  have  not  understood  that 
the  tactics  now  employed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Malik 
In  the  .Security  Council  pre  simply  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  Soviet  strategy  which  has  been 
effective  ever  since  the  Russians  pressed  for 
the  veto  when  the  UN  was  formed  in  1945. 
Communist  and  pro-Communist  apologists, 
aided  In  many  instances  by  officials  of  our 
Government  who  have  given  them  stature 
and  protection,  these  Communists  and  pro- 
Communists  have  l)€en  able  to  fool  mar.y 
Americans  Into  believing  that  the  United 
Nations  was  or  wtuld  accomplish  much  mure 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  5 

years. 

The  publicists  for  the  United  Nations,  with 
minicns  avaUable  for  publicity  purposes, 
hi  ve  been  able  to  advertise  the  United  Na- 
tions In  a  manner  that  causes  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  uninformed  to  believe  that  great 
progress  has  l>een  made  by  the  UN.  But  in 
very  few  instances,  and  certainly  in  no 
major  crisis,  has  the  United  Nations  been 
able  to  make  a  single  decision  which  might 
conceivably  offend  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
Is  laklnt;  place  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  is  no  accident,  but  is  a  part  of  a 
well-planned  program  by  the  men  of  the 

Kremlin  to  implement  the  Communist  pro- 
gram which  has  the  defeat  of  the  United 
States  as  Its  prime  objective.  We  set  forth 
certain  facts  last  evening  which  Is  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  attempt  to  hamstring  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  much  the  same  manner  as  Jacob 
Malik  is  delaying  action  in  the  Security 
Council.  The  Issue,  of  course.  Is  greater  and 
emotions  are  higher.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  evidence  has  been  available  for  months 
which  proves  the  Communist  alms  as  aggres- 
sive and  pointed  toward  the  wrecking  of  the 
United  States. 


One  of  the  best  methods  Russia  has  to  In- 
jure the  economy  of  the  United  States,  to 
hasten  the  day  of  a  demoralizing  depres- 
sion, one  of  the  methods  has  been  the  use 
of  forced  labor  to  produce  goods  which  are 
■old  on  the  American  market  to  compete 
with  free  American  labor.  Althouph  we  have 
laws  to  protect  American  labor  and  business 
from  precisely  this  evil,  every  attempt  has 
beea  male,  and  we  know  cf  many  complaints 
which  have  been  made  by  business  and 
Irbor,  every  attempt  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  UN  take  action  has  been  met 
with  procrastination  and  evasion. 

It  is  a  known  fact,  and  admitted  by  some 
Soviet  officials,  that  Russia  maintains  slave 
labor  camps,  where  political  prisoners  and 
others  who  have  lost  favor  with  the  Com- 
munists ere  forced  Into  every  conceivable 
line  of  work.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
men  and  women  in  these  forced  labor  camps 
vcrles  from  ten  to  fifteen  million.  These 
human  beings  produce  for  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  i,oods  are  sold  in  this  country  in  direct 
dsflance  of  established  laws.  Since  the  Gov- 
ernment's production  cost  is  nil,  the  Russian 
export  of  goods  made  by  this  forced  labor 
affords  the  Kremlin  the  dollar  advantage 
desired,  as  well  as  the  furthering  the  Com- 
munist program  of  bleeding  the  United 
States  Industries  and  Isbor. 

To  understand  the  thinking  of  officials  In 
our  Commerce  Department  ycu  need  only  to 
look  back  into  the  record  to  see  where  the 
Chief  of  the  Russian  Unit  In  the  Commerce 
Department  Mr.  E.  C.  Ropes,  testified  l)efore 
a  congressional  committee  concerning  the 
Importation  of  Russian  furs  shortly  after  his 

return  from  an  official  visit  to  Russia  In  1947. 
The  subcommittee  chairman.  Congressman 
FvKio  MuRRAT  of  Wisconsin,  asked  Mr.  Ropes 
if  he  had  been  in  Russia  trying  to  scare  up 
t.'ade.  Mr.  Ropes  replied  that  he  was  in 
Russia  trying  to  buy — not  to  sell — and  ac- 
tually said  that  the  United  States  had  noth- 
ing to  sell  Russia.  Mr.  Ropes,  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  then  eulogized  the  Com- 
munists he  met  In  Russia,  saying  that  he  had 
a  very  favorable  reception  and  tliat  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before  they  would  be 
selling  as  much  as  they  could  of  what  we 
need  in  order  to  buy  what  they  need — and 
then  some. 

The  Commerce  Department — and  the  State 
Department,  too — has  never  seemed  too  con- 
cerned over  the  evidence  which  has  been 
available  for  years  as  to  forced  labor  In  So- 
viet Russia  competing  against  American  in- 
dustries which  employ  free  American  labor — 
at  least  not  concerned  enough  to  force  a 
show-down  on  the  issue.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  hearing  the  Commerce  De- 
partment official  felt  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  trip  to  Russia  as  the  second  Mission  to 
Moscow. 

Another  indication  of  the  administration's 
evasiveness  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
imports  from  Russia  can  be  found  in  the 
argument  ofJered  by  officials  of  the  State, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  Departments  that 
Eovlet  fur  Imports,  which  make  up  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  total  Russian  goods  sold  in 
this  country  should  continue  to  be  sold  be- 
cause the  United  Stales  was  securing  large 
amounts  of  manganese  from  Russia,  which 
might  be  cut  off  if  the  United  Stales  would 
take  any  action.  But  in  checking  later  It 
was  found  that  Russia  has  already  discon- 
tinued most  of  her  shipments  of  manganese 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  evident  that 
the  excuses  given  by  the  State  Dejartment 
could    not    be    verified — yet    the    intolerable 

Situation  continues  even  today — for.  as  we 

pointed  out  In  yesterday's  broadcast,  that 
the  buying  of  Soviet  furs  this  year  will  prob- 
ably be  Increased  over  last  year. 

It  seems  so  useless  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  Marshall  plan 
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sld  and  ECA  funds  to  combat  communism 
while  we  supply  Russia  with  the  necessary 
dollars  to  finance  her  organized  Communist 
program.-;  in  this  country  Yet,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials and  the  State  Department  officials  have 
been  very  evasive,  and  have  so  far  avoided 
taking  any  action  either  throueh  our  own 
governmental  channels  or  through  the  Eco- 
nomic and  S'>c!al  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Als  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate to  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  been  able  to  hamstring  that  agency  of 
the  world  organization  this  month.  Even  as 
Mr.  Malik  has  been  doing  ever  since  he  took 
over  the  Security  Council. 

There  is  one  ether  mcst  important  point. 
The  Russian  furs  are  sold  to  American  fur 
buyers  who  went  to  Leningrad  last  month  to 
make  their  purchases — and  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  Its  ccntrjlled  economy,  sells  at  a 
price  which  undermuies  the  American  mar- 
ket because  it  also  controls  its  labor — and 
has  jnlllicns  In  forced  labor.  The  furs  are 
fashioned  in  this  country  by  the  Fur  Workers 
Union.  You  mlpht  wonder  how  an  American 
union  worker  would  feel  about  fr.shloning 
furs  which  conceivably  have  been  farm  grown 
and  handled  by  slave  labor.  But  the  Fur 
Workers  Union  In  this  country  is  Commu- 
nist Infiltrated  and  Communist  dominated. 
The  head  of  the  Fiar  V^orkers  Union  Is  a 
CcmmunLst.  His  name  is  Ben  Gold.  A..d 
the  current  issue  of  the  fur  workers  paper 
carries  Communist  Ben  Golds  most  recent 
bold  display  of  impudence.  Communist  Ben 
Gold  has  a  page  of  the  p>aper  to  insult   the 

American  inKlllgence  and  to  parrot  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  T^at  s  the  top  of  the 
news  as  it  looks  from  here. 


Alleged  So'ialistic  Nahire  of  CoIuEibia 
Valley  Admioistratioa 


Manufacture  of  the  Hydrogen  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Sometimes  'Too  Big'  Is  Just 
Right."  whA)  appeared  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  September  2.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sometimes  "Too  Big"  Is  Jcet  Right 
The  Atomic  Enerpy  Commission  has  picked 
the     du     Pont      Co.     for     experimentation 
With  and.  If  possible,  manufaaure  cf  the 

hydroeen  bomb.  The  Conimlaslon  must  have 
thought  that  du  Pont  was  bis  enoueh  to 
tackle   such   an   enormous   assignment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government's  suit 
against  du  Pont,  based  on  the  general  theory 
that  the  company  is  too  big.  still  stands. 
The  averatre  citizen  must  ask  himself  what 
would  have  hapjjened  If  the  Government  had 
pushed  its  suit  a  little  harder,  started  It  a 
little  sooner  and  perhaps  by  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  splitting  du  Pont  into  fractions. 
Would  any  of  the  constituent  parts  have 
been  big  enough  to  make  a  hydrogen  bomb? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  ST.'^TFS 

Tuesday.  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial  en- 
tilled  "Is  CVA  Socialistic?"  published  in 
the  Olympia  <Wash  >  Olympian  of  July 
26.  1950;  also  an  ed:tOi-.al  entitled  *Ts 
CVA  Socialistic?"  published  in  the  Be!- 
linpham  (Wash.)  Herald  of  Aucust  2, 
1S50. 

There  beinf^  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccro, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Olympia    (Wash  )    Olympian    of 

July  26,  1950) 

Is  CVA  SociAusnc? 

A  recently  developed  Fa.r  Deal  stratejry  Is 
found  in  the  attempt  to  nd  certain  highly 
controversial  proposals  of  the  socialist  label. 
Such  schemes  as  the  Columbia  Valley  Ad- 
ministration, spokesmen  argue,  arent  really 
socialistic  at  a'!  and  are  so  fcrancJed  only  by 
reactionaries  and  greedy  capitalists. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  expert  opinion  Is 
desirable,  and  on  the  subject  of  socialism 
Norman  Thomas,  six-time  Socialist  Party 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Is  cer- 
tainly an  expert.  Mr.  Thomas  has  come  out 
strongly  for  CVA.  and  he  obviously  regards 
It  as  consonant  with  socialist  principle. 
Years  ago.  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Thomas 
fcdid  that  TVA,  which  forms  the  ba^ic  pattern 
for  all  proposed  valley  authorities,  is  a  fine 
ex  impie  of   Eoclalism   In   action. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  highly  regarded  cltiaen, 
and  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  many  persons 
who  disagree  violently  with  his  views.  This 
is  partly  true  because  of  his  evident  ability 
and  sincerity,  and  also  because  he  does  not 
hide  under  camouflage.  He  Is  a  Socialist  by 
conviction  and  he  is  proud  cf  it.  But  wliat 
are  we  to  say  of  lesser  men  who,  pretending 
to  believe  in  free  enterprise,  and  pretending 
to  be  anti-Socialist,  are  trying  to  seU  the 
country  on  measures  which  represent  an  ex- 
treme of  socialism? 

As  for  CVA,  Senator  Watnk  Morse,  of 
Orecon.  who  is  retarded  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  of  all  the  Republicans,  has  said  that 
It  presents  the  danger  of  bureaucratic 
paternalism,  a  "bureaucratic  monofXillstlc 
policy."  He  added:  "If  we  are  going  to  keep 
democracy  strong  in  this  country,  we  must 
Insist  that  people  who  are  going  to  be  directly 
affected  by  the  policies  of  the  Government 
have  a  voice  in  maklnt;  the  policies. 

CVA  TTould  do  much  to  destroy  that 
philosophy. 

[From    the   Belllneham    (Wash.)    Herald    of 
Au£Ufi  2.  19501 

Is  CVA  SociALisrrc? 

F.  Gtrard  E>avldson,  Assistant  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior,  said  at  Pendleton  that  the 
Power  Trust  is  trying  to  smear  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration  with  a  label  of  social- 
ism instead  of  arguing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Davidson  obviously  intended  to  Im- 
ply that  the  proposed  CVA  is  not  socialistic. 
It  is  pretty  easy  to  argue  the  facts  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  that  this  proiyam  Is 
socialism  In  disguise.    It  is  in  disguise  be- 


cause Its  sponsors  know  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  against  socialism.  The 
Bociallst  Party,  wlUi  even  so  pcpuhj  a  citi- 
zen as  Norman  Thomas  as  its  standard  bearer 
can  poll  only  about  1.000.000  votes  in  a  na- 
tional election.  But  numerous  socialistic 
measures,  parading  as  democratic  advances 
with  in  the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
have  passed  muster. 

If  the  proposed  CVA  Is  not  a  brand  of  so- 
cialism, tnen  so  eminent  an  authority  on  the 
subject  as  Mr.  Thomas,  six  times  Socialist 
candidate  for  President,  does  not  know  what 
the  CVA  is  or  what  socialism  is.  Mr.  Thomas 
de.=crlb«l  CVA  as  a  splinter — and  a  very  good 
one — taken  by  the  Democrats  from  the  So- 
cialist platfcrm. 

F*reviously.  Socialist  Party  representatives 
from  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
Ins-Ton.  meeting  In  Seattle,  said  they 
realized  that  CVA  is  a  Socialist  venture,  and 
then  went  on  record  against  the  pending 
CVA  bill  because  it  provides  no  adequate 
safegu.-irds  to  instire  democratic  control.  In 
other  wcrcs.  even  tl-;e  Socialists  of  the  North- 
west could  not  swallow  it. 

Mr.  Davidson  lays  down  the  usual  line  in 
blaming  the  Power  TTust,  whereiis  the  big- 
gest Power  Trust  is  the  Fetleral  Government 
Itself,  wltli  the  power  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
tirv-  and  the  Federal  propaganda  machine  be- 
hind it.  Opposition  to  CVA  is  not  limited 
to  the  private  power  companies,  which  have 
a  stake  in  trying  to  protect  themselves,  but 
hF.s  enlisted  scores  of  organizations  and  un- 
nutrbered  ritizens.  including  the  governors 
of  the  States  affected. 

Efforts  to  avoid  the  socialism  laljel  suggest 
evasive  tectics.  It  would  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  realities  to  accept  Norman  Thomas' 
description  of  CVA  as  a  splinter  from  the 
Socialist  platform,  and  go  on  arguing  the 
facts  from  there. 


Branding  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

CF    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  > ,  1950 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imcus  consent  to  have  printed  in  tiie 
Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  ediioriai  en- 
titled "Branding  Ru.ssia,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecohD, 
as  follows: 

Beaneinc  Russia 

That  the  time  l.s  approachlne  u  hen  a  spade 
will  be  called  a  spade  is  Iridicated  by  the 
issufince  of  an  Armv  pamphlet  on  Wliy  We 
Fieht.     In    this   document    the   enemy   is 

n.^imed  as  "Internf ticnal  communism."  and 
this  t^rmlnoloey  was  carried  to  Canitol  Hlil 
by  Secretary  Johnson  in  his  plea  for  more 
military  aid  for  Europe.  "Everybody  knows 
by  that."  says  an  Army  spokesma:,,  "that  we 
mean  Russia."  Next  time  the  Army  sends 
out  anj-thing  of  the  sort,  he  added,  Russia 
will  be  spelled  out.  for  the  State  Department 
has  taken  off  the  camouflage  and  allowed 
names  to  be  called  by  way  of  identifying  the 
enemy  responsible  for  western  rearmament. 
So  the  country  is  being;  prepared  for  the 
tln:e  when  Russia  wilt  be  nan-ed  bef'jre  the 
United  Nations  in  any  patent  Case  that  arises 
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of  an  aggre*8ion  by  proxy  which  In  fact  is 
Russian.  This  U  what  Mr.  Stwaen  has  tieen 
pleading  for  It  Is  quit*  plain,  however,  that 
not  all  hypothetical  caaes  could  be  so  la- 
beled, or  that  It  would  be  strategically  wise 
so  to  label  them:  and  Mr.  Stassen  himself 
allowed  for  dl'^-retlon.  even  in  the  kind  of 
action  to  be  taken  In  coping  with  any  fresh 
•gsresslon  He  slnvply  wanted  the  country 
not  to  pretend  In  all  cases  from  now  on,  and 
hU  speech,  which  was  rebroadcast  through- 
out the  country,  carried  conviction.  What 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  mind  is.  say,  a 
Bulgarian  aggression  on  Greece  which.  It  Is 
pen'ectly  obvious  from  the  extension  of  Rus- 
sia Into  Bulgaria,  would,  in  fact,  be  Rus- 
sian. The  great  mistake  of  the  between-war 
years,  according  to  Lord  Vanslttarfs  mem- 
oirs, was  the  unwillingness  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  Mr.  Staaaen  would  not  have  thla 
country  repeat  It.  He.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  basi- 
cally right.  Mr.  Stassen  ought.  Incidentally, 
to  have  Included  the  kind  of  resolution 
which.  In  the  event,  he  would  sponsor  before 
the  United  Nations. 

Before  the  country  gets  Into  this  danger 
Eone.  however,  the  Government  might  give 
a  thouRht  to  the  exact  way  the  enemy  is  to 
be  described  In  our  propa'^anda  so  as  to  pro- 
Tide  maximum  value  both  to  our  cause  and 
to  our  peace  aims.  "Know  thine  adversary!" 
warned  Cromwell.  Is  it  Russia?  Is  It  com- 
munism? lu  the  former  case,  we  would 
Btand  guilty  of  Indicting  a  nation,  as  we  did 
In  the  cases  of  Germany  and  Japan,  with 
dlsastrotu  results  to  the  peace.  If  we  call 
communism  the  enemy,  then  we  virtually 
foreswear  our  own  propaganda  abroad,  which 
Is  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  "lost  souls,"  la 
George  F.  Kennan's  words. 

Moreover.  U  the  enemy  be  described  as 
communism,  then  the  issue  is  made  to  look 
like  a  war  between  economic  systems,  with 
caDltallsm  In  the  role  of  adversary.  Is  this 
eft^tlve?  We  think  not.  For  It  Is  not  true.  . 
It  merely  helps  the  Russian  propagandists  to 
show  their  people  that  the  capitalists  want 
to  bring  them  under  a  system  of  capitalism 
which  Is  coequal  In  the  Russian  propa- 
gandists' terminology  with  tyranny  and 
which  in  fact  no  longer  exists  anywhere. 
There  la  something  bloodless  In  the  antith- 
esis, something  unreal;  for  men  do  not 
die  for  a  system,  especially  when  they  know 
that  the  antithesis  la  Inexact.  Communists 
In  Russia  form  a  gang — a  fraction  of  the 
population  armed  with  the  power  to  hold  the 
people  by  the  threat.  And  these  are  the 
terrorized  victims  of  what  has  been  called 
knouto-t5rranny.  It  Is  thla  slate  of  subjec- 
tion to  which  our  propaganda  must  be  ad- 
drcnncid  ao  aa  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion from  a  status  aa  cannon  fodder  and 
aerfdom. 

It  Is  thus  a  most  Important  question  that 
the  Army  has  raised,  and  one  that  cannot 
bo  answered  by  simple  minds.  Perhaps  a  leaf 
from  the  copybook  of  the  Kremlin  may  not 
b«  out  of  order.  The  oligarchs  and  war- 
■MMlfers  there  dcn't  pillory  America  or  the 
Americans.  Oh.  dear.  no.  Americans  are  their 
friends,  exploited  by  "Wall  Street  warmon- 
gers" or  "cannibals"  or  "PaacUU. '  These 
mythical  mousiers  become  real  as  the  toola 
of  propaganda  because  they  are  personalized. 
TtM  Soviet's  chiefs  seek  to  create  the  Imprea- 
•km  that  they  are  liberators  of  American 
men  and  women  oppressed  by  capitaUstio 
exploiters.  They  pretehd  they  are  Juat  aa 
American  as  Americans.  Thu,  of  course, 
doesn  t  come  off.  though  a  similar  appeal 
doaa  In  aonoe  otlier  oountilea.  for  It  carrlea 
no  connotation  of  atmiftlMaa  or  apartnesa, 
only  of  fellow-feeling. 

The  Russian  mofcuU  and  their  publicity 
agents  strive  in  their  propaganda  to  be  fel- 
low Aalana  in  Aala  and  fellow-Europeans  In 
Europe,  even  If  they  cannot  quite  Identify 
themscivea   with   particular   natloiu.     They 


u^e  El  ride  shot  technique  In  their  propaganda 
In  the  countries  they  wish  to  undermine. 
We  must  follow  suit — at  Soviet  expense. 
The  Kremlin  warmongers  are  our  enemies. 
not  the  Russian  people,  not  even  the  Russian 
soldiers.  It  is  a  nice  but  extremely  Important 
problem  to  be  resolved,  this  problem  of  how 
to  call  the  propaganda  shots,  and  It  deserves 
much  study  and  consideration  before  we  start 
to  repeat  the  propaganda  mistakes  of  the  last 
experience  with  an  enemy. 


General  MacArthur  and  the  Der.:ocra- 
tizaticn    of    Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NESRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  In  July 
IS'6.  several  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  who  had  attended  the  independ- 
ence ceremony  in  Manila,  were  priv- 
ileged also  to  visit  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Tokyo.  We  were  all  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  success  of 
his  work  in  the  rebuilding  of  Japan. 
Even  at  that  time  it  was  apparent  that 
he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  as  he  and  his  father 
b'^fore  him  had  won  the  friendship  and 
confldence  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. A  most  interesting;  article  con- 
cerning the  great  work  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  appeared  recently  in  the  press 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From     the     Washington     Tlmcs-Herald     of 
August  27.  10301 

hViC  IlAII-S  DEVOCRATITATlCIf  07  J-'PS  AS  HlS- 
TOKIC  MiLrSTONC GXNtRAL  THINK.S  NIP- 
PONESE Will  Make  Nation  an  Oasis  or 
Hope  fob  All  Asia 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 
Tokyo,  August  26. — General  MacArthur 
believes  that  historians  of  the  future  will 
regard  the  democratization  of  Japan  as  of 
more  Importance  and  significance  than  the 
two  world  wars  which  preceded  it. 

TTie  supreme  commander,  whose  person- 
ality and  leadership  have  played  decisive 
roles  In  the  astonishing  change  In  Japans 
way  of  life,  has  complete  c(  nlidence  In  the 
Japanese  peoples  ability  and  desire  to  make 
their  islanda  an  oasis  of  hope  for  the  en- 
slaved millions  of  Asiatics  surrounding  them. 
"The  Japanese  are  among  the  best  of 
orientals."  the  general  told  me. 

CHEZm    A    WlNNn,    HATE    A    LOSCB 

"And  they  share  one  strong  oriental  trait. 
They  cheer  a  winner  and  bate  a  lotier. 

"Thiu  when  they  loet  their  first  war.  they 
came  to  despise  themselves  and  the  lead^TS 
and  practices  that  had  brought  about  ihcir 
downfall. 

"for  a  short  time  after  their  defeat,  th^y 
hung  suspended  in  a  great  vacuum.  There 
was  not  even  comfort  for  them  in  their 
deitlee,  for  they  knew  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  holy  men  who  stood  b<twtcn  tht-m 
and  lUoM  denies  had  long  since  become  looia 


of  the  state — the  defeated  state — and  had 
worked  for  Its  preaervatlon  against  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

"It  was  a  time  of  great  soul  searching. 

"Into  this  vacuum  walked  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Influence  of  our  occupation  forces,  a  wholly 
new  experience  to  a  people  almost  wholly 
Isolated  for  centurlea  and  accustomed  to 
complete  domination  of  their  tKxlles  and 
sj.iriu. 

"The  men  who  brou''ht  me  back  over  that 
bloody  5.000-inile  road  from  Australia  hav« 

now  brought  into  Japan  a  civilization  and 
culture  founded  on  what  Franklin  Roosevelt 
called  democracy  and  what  Pope  Plus  XII 
calls  the  dignity  of  man.  Call  it  liberty, 
freedom,  or  what  you  wish.  It  Is  our  bed- 
rock. 

"We  brought  this  to  the  Japanese  j)eople 
In  such  a  way  that  1,000  years  from  now 
the  historian  will  give  scant  notice  to  the 
two  great  wars  as  peaks  of  elgnlf\cance  In 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century." 

NO    IIXTURN    TO    AtTTOCRACT 

"In  a  few  paragraphs  he  will  say  of  those 
wars  that  they  were  the  product  of  a  restleaa. 
tumultuous  period  change.  But  he  will  say. 
I  am  sure,  that  the  truly  momentous  event 
of  that  distant  time  was  the  bringing  by  the 
vital  and  wonderful  young  United  States  of 
America  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  to  Asia 
through  Japan." 

There  was  well-controlled  emotion  In  the 
generalVs  voice  when  he  answered  a  question 
about  the  durabUlty  of  Japan's  new  system 
of  life. 

"You  can  search  the  pages  of  history  In 
vain  and  never  find  an  Instance  when  a 
country  which  had  tasted  freedom  volun- 
tarily reverted  to  autocracy  or  totalitarian- 
ism." he  declared. 

•  I  stress  the  word  "voluntarily.*  What  has 
happened  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  and 
other  countries  Is  an  evil  thing  forced  upon 
those  peoples. 

"TTie  Japanese  will  never  return  to  the 
life  they  knew,  where  a  man  Is  afraid  to  speak 
his  mind  even  In  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  children,  fcr  fear  they  would  feel  duly 
bound  to  report  him  to  the  thought  police. 

"Nor  will  they  return  to  the  aggreaalve  war- 
riors' role.  They  are  courageous,  magnificent 
fighters,  but  their  wish  to  rule  the  world  has 
been  crushed  forever.  They  will  never  re- 
turn to  a  sy.^em  that  has  brought  utter  and 
complete  defeat  to  them." 

Anglo-Saxon  culture  came  to  the  Japanese 
In  small  and  subtle  packages.  MacArthur 
believes,  as  well  as  In  the  mighty  dlrectivss 
that  were  Issued  back  and  forth  until  he  felt 
that  the  Japanese  people  were  belter  led 
than  clubbed. 

PXAISBS  CONDrCT  OT  JAPS 

"They  were  curious  as  to  what  sustained 
the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  when  he  first  ap- 
peared on  their  shores."  MacArthur  stated. 

"They  learned,  for  Instance,  that  he  had 
built  his  little  piece  of  worship  along  the 
victory  road  often  before  he  built  his  hos- 
pitals. 

"They  became  Inquisitive  about  hla  Ood 
and  his  inherent  decency,  and  his  love  of 
life.  They  were  startled  to  find  him  twth 
conqueror  against  whom  they  had  been 
warned — yet  gentle  and  generoiu  •  •  • 
and  good  to  their  children. 

"I  can  think  of  no  Oner  tribute  to  their  full 
acceptance  of  the  rights  and  responslbllltlea 
of  liberty  than  their  conduct  during  this  dif- 
flcuit  war  In  Korea." 

HAS  rxn.L  rarra  m  japaiv 

"When  I  received  my  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  27  and  launched  into  the  war 
across  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  question  aroae: 
'Now  that  we  must  strip  our  occupation 
forces,  will  the  Jxpnnese  sabotage  the  work 
of  the  pudt  5  years/' 
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•a  did  not  deliberate  5  mlnutef  on  this,  for 
I  knew  that  the  Japanese  could  be  trusted 
implicitly. 

■  In  short  order  we  were  down  to  one  divi- 
sion, occupying  a  country  of  84,000  000,  only 
5  years  removed  from  a  war  which  they 
thought  would  bring  them  the  world. 

"My  faith  in  them  Is  such  that  I  am  new 
reshuffling  the  last  division  of  the  occupatic.T 
forces  and  sending  the  majority  of  Its  men 
•od  equipment  to  Korea." 

AS  JAPAN  CO£S.  BO  «OES  ASIA 

"When  the  time  comes  I  shall  have  no  hesi- 
tation about  moving  my  own  headquarters 
Into  the  field  In  Korea. 

"When  I  u as  In  Japan  as  a  younger  man. 
there  was  an  aphorism  which  went  something 
like  the  one  about  Maine.  This  one  went  "As 
Japan  goes,  ao  goes  Asia.' 

"And  the  historian  will  take  that  Into  ac- 
count, when  he  looks  back  upon  this  time," 
finlahed  the  man  who  wrought  In  Ju&t  5  years 
the  miracle  of  nhich  he  spoke. 


Statehood  for  AJaska  and  Haw&n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   NEW   yri.K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>,  1950 

Mr.  LEIIMAN.  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  burden  of  important  legis- 
lative matters  should  not  exclude  our 
consideration  of  the  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii statehood  bills  before  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record,  a 
letter  received  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Kenneth  Ha.<;kcll  Mantel,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof.d, 
as  follows: 

The  Statehood   Bills 

BaooKLYN,  August  17,  1950. 
To  the  Seto  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  desperate  situation  In  Korea  haa 
turned  the  c  rs  of  the  world  toward,  the 
Pacific  and  Las  brought  liito  sharp  focus 
the  necessity  of  Immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Alaska,  with  Jta  wealth  of  potential  re- 
•ources.  and  Hawaii,  with  its  industrious 
popiUatlon  and  Important  a^lculiural  econ- 
omy, can  become  self-suOcient  and  proe- 
perouB  States.  The  statehood  bills  have  the 
baling  of  the  President.  Delegates  BARTTrrT 
and  FAaaiNCTO!*.  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bera  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
reapectlve  Territories.  These  bills  have 
pMiCd  the  House  of  Representatives.  De- 
spite Prcbidcnt  Trumai.  6  repeated  requ&bta 
that  these  bills  t>«  c  illed  up,  the  Senate 
leaders  have  yet  to  act. 

We  are  today  engaged  In  a  great  ?trur?:le 
•falnat  the  driving  force  of  totalitarian 
communism.  In  my  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.<ular  Affairs  I 
■aid:  "With  statehood  within  reach,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  Increasingly  fcught 
■gainst  communt«m  in  their  Territory.  I 
feel  very  strcngly  that  with  statehood 
granted  to  Hawaii,  the  fleht  aealnst  com- 
munlam  will  continue.  Communiam  hp.s  no 
bold     on    UawaU.      I    challenge    anyone    to 


prove  otherwise.  I  wish  to  unequlTocally 
state  that  the  grentest  defeat  which  faces 
the  Communists  today  Is  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii." 

Kenntth  Haskell  Mantfl. 


Parents  of  Boys  Fighting  m  Korea  Are 
Concerned  Abont  Present  Policy  of  Our 

Government  That  Permits  Strategic  Ma- 
terial To  Get  Through  to  Russia  and 
Its  Satellites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

cr  NEW  jEEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter,  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  from  Philip  E.  Mc- 
Kenna.  Thorofare.  N.  J.,  dated  August 
30,  1950.  in  which  he  commends  the  in- 
v,fsti'-'ation  to  be  opened  en  Wednesday 
next,  September  6,  by  the  Committw  on 
Interstate  and  Fcrei-m  Commerce.  The 
purpose  of  the  investi^ration  is  to  inquire 
into  the  present  policy  of  the  Oiace  of 
International  Trade  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  granting  licenses  for  the 
exportation  of  strategic  material  and 
weapons  that  ultimately  reach  Russia  or 
its  satellites. 

In  addition  to  the  inquiry  inaugurated 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcr- 
ei£:n  Commerce,  of  wh:ch  I  am  a  member. 
I  have  also  introduced  House  Re.'^Iuticn 
831,  authorizing  the  Speaker  cf  the  House 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  Members 
to  make  such  an  investigation.  This  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  justification  for  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  grant  hcenses  for  the 
exportation  of  strategic  materials  at  a 
time  when  they  do  or  mi^ht  reach  the 
enemies  of  democracy.  O'or  boys  fight- 
ing in  Korea  are  entitled  to  better  con- 
sideration. The  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred  siiows  how  the  parents  of  tiiese 
boys  feel  about  the  matter.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

THoaorAKE  N  J..  Avg^ist  30.  1950. 
Hon.  Charlxs  A.  WoivEBTor-. 

il ember  of  Congress. 

DiA«  Snt:  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
In  heartfelt  accord  with  your  proposed  action, 
namely,  a  congressional  investigation  to  de- 
termine who  Is  responsible  and  to  stop  the 
•hlpment  and  delivery  of  materlala  to  for- 
eign cou.-. tries  where  theee  materials  even- 
tually fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Commui^'jit 
aggresscrs  who  In  turn  use  them  to  kill  cur 
young  men 

My  son.  Phil  Jr  .  s^e  21.  Is  In  the  Korean 
theater  with  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Yt^ur  action  gives  me  great  comfort,  inas- 
much as  It  may  prolong  his  life  and  the  lives 
Of  many  other  fLne  young  men. 

May  Ood  give  you  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  to  see  this  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Sincerely, 

PHiur  £.   McKemna. 


The    Medway    Plao    for    Raman 
Rehabilitation  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBAKK 

OF   SCTTH   CAEClI.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Joy,  entitled  "The 
Medway  Plan  for  Human  Rehabilitation 
and  World  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  R.41NEOW  OF  Hope 

A  huge,  rusty  gun  rises  above  the  battered 
ruins  of  the  old  Atlant.c  wall,  the  preai  bas- 
tion built  by  Hitler  along  the  Channel  coast 
of  France  to  prevent  an  allied  inva5lon. 
Storm  clouds  mass  behind  It.  black  and 
threatening.  A  |?u«^t  of  wind,  a  rus.i  of  rain, 
end  then — the  rainbow. 

Eack  aealn  In  Strasbourg,  this  Is  a  vivid 
memory  of  a  recent  visit  to  a  little  fishing 
town  In  northern  France.  But  It  Is  more  than 
a  memory.  It  Is  a  symbol  cf  our  hope.  The 
shattered  remnants  of  the  old  wnr  remain: 
puns  and  walls  and  mines,  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  mutilated  children.  Now  a  new 
conflict  in  eastern  Asia  threatens  many  p^.na 
of  the  world,  the  dark  clouds  lowering  In  the 
heavens,  driving  viinds  p.nd  rams  besting 
down  upon  us  in  scattered  showers,  but  there, 
vibrant  In  plowing  colors  overreaching  all 
earth's  sorrows  and  its  pain*',  is  the  rainbow 
of  man's  eternal  hope.  To  this  rainbow  the 
UP '.que  Medway  plan  adds  its  bit  of  light  and 
color.  It  stretches  in  befixny  from  land  to 
land  and  binds  the  people  together  In  lova 
and  hope. 

ti:e  basis  of  peack 

Councils  and  parliaments,  charters  and 
treaties,  cocles  of  InternPtlonal  law  and 
leagues  of  united  nations  will  never  cf  them- 
selves create  a  world  of  peace.  These  are 
but  the  channels  through  which  a  river  of 
life  must  flow:  the  empty  chalice  Into  which 
the  ^ine  of  love  must  be  poured.  There  are 
many  who  cry  peace  today  when  there  Is  no 
peace;  many  who.  tiehlnd  the  form  ol  law, 
conspire  to  break  the  law:  many  who  wou'd 
organize  an  idea  in  order  to  destr  y  it.  Men 
put  their  confidence  In  external  things  and 
artificial  forms  beer  use  faith  and  love  are 
absent  from  their  hearts.  But  peace  Is  an 
Inward  quality.  It  is  born  .n  the  mind  and 
in  the  soul.  It  is  profoundly  epiritual  and 
religious. 

The  world  has  never  sought  peace  early 
enough.  Peace  is  usually  a  Iran-wC.  pcstnar 
dream.  Former  enimies  meet  with  all  the 
old  hostility  In  their  hearts  tc  sign  it.  War- 
time allies,  somet.mes  with  little  In  common 
except  their  hatred  of  a  former  foe.  meet  to 
organise  It.  It  U  obvious  that  upon  euch  a 
basis  a  lasting  peace  cannot  be  f  cued  or  made. 

the  lomo  nrw 
Jefus  locked  beyond  the  present  moment. 
He  cherished  a  dream  of  a  richer  world:  He 
preached  of  a  future  mensianic  kingdom. 
He  W8S  not  deeply  concerned  with  Immediate 
problems.  "Render  unto  Ceasar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  thlugs 
that  are  Ood's  "  Tliere  In  brief  compass  wps 
i  ?  attitude  toward  present  and  future. 
l^ere  are  temporal  things,  tilings  of  toaay. 
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to  whlrh  we  Tcnist  make  our  Rdjustment. 
But  there  are  things  that  are  of  Gkxl.  eternal 
In  the  heavens,  and  these  are  '.he  important 
thing*  To  the  divine  law.  lo  the  future 
heavenly  kingdom,  our  loyalty  is  due.  In  the 
end  the  kingdom*  of  this  worll  will  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Ood. 

THI   MOW  AT  Pt-AM 

The  Medway  plan  believe*  that  the  es- 
sential thing  Is  a  will  lo  peace  which  Is  baved 
on  friendship  and  understanding.  It  pins 
Its  faith  upon  the  spiritual  forces  that  move 
in  the  hearts  of  men — forces  which,  eventu- 
ally, will  produce  a  world  conscience  where- 
in the  cornerstones  are  honor,  human  rights, 
the  moral  law.  and  rule  by  law.  Medway 
plan  Is  not  an  organization.  In  the  ordinary 
sense.  It  asks  for  no  contributions  and  car- 
ries on  no  financial  cami>algns.  It  is  what 
Its  name  suggests,  a  simple  plan  for  Individ- 
ual action  freely  offered  to  all  those  who 
would  help  to  build  a  world  at  peace,  either 
through  their  individual  efforts  or  through 
voluntary  cooperation  with  others.  To  such 
as  these  the  Medway  plan  makes  Its  sugges- 
tions and  offers  lU  assistance  through  Its 
voluntary  workers,  who  are  known  as  Med- 
way-plan  associates. 

THE    CUIUMZlt    mtST 

The  Medway  plan  begins  with  the  children. 
They  are  the  leaders,  the  educators,  and  the 
voters  of  tomorrow.  If  the  children  of  one 
land  corr.e  to  understand  the  children  of 
other  lands  they  will  grow  Into  adult  citizens 
of  a  world  community  where  war  Is  unthink- 
able. Tne  Medway  plan  therefore  attempts 
to  bring  the  children  of  America  Into  helpful 
contact  with  tlie  children  of  other  lands 
through  correspondence  and  through  the 
gifts  of  simple  es&entials  of  life.  It  is  an 
exciting  thing  for  a  child  in  a  war-torn  coun- 
try to  find  a  new  friend  in  tbat  America 
which  he  has  always  thought  of  as  the  won- 
derland beyond  the  seas.  And  little  hearts 
reach  out  to  little  hearts,  binding  trlendhhlps 
are  formed,  and  tbe  future  of  the  world 
made  more  secure.  It  Is  the  business  of 
the  Medway  plan  to  facilitate  these  friend- 
ships. It  has  loi^  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresaes  aTaUable.  Perhaps  the  children  will 
lead  us  Into  the  promised  land. 

THE    AOUI.TS    NEXT 

It  Is  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Medway 
plan  that  every  Individual  should  make  his 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Those  who  make  no  such  contribution 
strengthen  by  act  of  omlaelon  the  evil  forces 
that  at  present  dominate  the  world.  The 
Medway  plan  has  sticgestlons  for  those 
who  would  like  to  help  but  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.  It  Is  ready  to  put  Americans 
In  touch  with  Individuals  and  families 
abroad  who  need  encouragement  and  s  lit- 
tle help.  During  the  past  3  years  riany 
thousands  of  Americans  have  found  a  way 
Into  the  hearts  of  stricken  families  In  the 
war-torn  countries  by  this  method  of  free 
adoption.  7*hla  Is  the  Anal,  convincing  argu- 
ment for  democracy. 

TOWN    SPONSORSHIPS 

The  Medway  plan  facilitates,  also,  the 
adoption  of  community  by  community,  and 
many  American  towns  and  cities  Jrom 
Maine  to  California  have  sponsored  sister 
communities  in  France.  Austria.  Italy.  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  This  has  resulte.l  In 
bulk  shipments  of  supplies — food,  clothing, 
medicines — to  provide  immediate  relief  and. 
more  Important  still,  the  establishment  of 
personal  friendships.  The  many  lettei's  of 
gratitude  attest  to  the  enduring  ccpse- 
quences  of  this  plan.  But  there  are  taany 
more  such  communities  that  await  the  evi- 
dence  of  loving  coricern.  The  work  of  build- 
ing a  world  of  peace  has  only  Just  begun. 

THE    EZStTLTS 

Mere  than  200.000  American  children  and 
adults  are  now  iu  regular  touch  with  a  cor- 


responding number  of  persons  in  Europe. 
O-  er  150  American  communities  have  adopted 
Eurojjean  towns  under  the  Medway  plan 
program.  About  $2.000.0C0  worth  of  relief 
supplies  have  been  sent  abroad  to  date. 
Ei.ihty  Information  centers  are  beln^  estab- 
lUhed  overseas,  stocked  with  material  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  friendly,  democratic  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  a  remarkable  record  of  sbcrt- 
tlme  accomplishment  by  a  proup  of  devoted 
persons  working  without  compensation  be- 
cause of  their  loyalty  to  the  futtire  peace  of 
the  world. 

INCEPTION  or  MEDWAT  PLAN 

The  Medway  plan  was  founded  and  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  William  Montgomery  Bennett, 
or  Woodbury.  Conn.,  and  Charleston.  S.  C  , 
a  retired  indtistrlalist  and  economist,  wl^o 
is  now  giving  all  of  his  time  and  work  to 
the  promotion  of  true  freedom  and  world 
peace.  In  this  he  Is  ably  assisted  by  chap- 
ters of  Medway  plan  associates  of  which  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Sanford  Legendre  Is  chairman, 
Mr.  Bennett  was  formerly  director  of  church 
services  for  the  British  War  Relief  Society 
and  for  Bundles  for  Britain.  He  founded 
and  directed  the  Interfalth  Group  for  World 
Peace  Under  God,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  secure  spiritual  representatives  as  ad- 
visers In  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  also  founded  and 
Is  chairman  of  the  National  Religious  Coun- 
cil composed  of  a  hundred  leaders  of  the 
Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths.  But 
Mr.  Bennetts  heart  is  in  the  Medway  Plan 
fur  Human  Rehabilitation  and  World  Peace. 

THE    MEOWAT    PLAN    INVITEa    TOtm    COOPKBATION 

This.  then,  is  the  Medway  plan,  a  simple, 
flexible,  personalized.  Integrated  program  for 
constructive  action.  The  plan  cooperates 
wholeheartedly  with  other  relief  agencies, 
particularly  with  the  National  Medical  and 
Surgical  Relief  Committee,  with  the  Pesta- 
lozzl  Foundation  of  America  and  with  CARE. 
In  turn  it  Invites  the  cooperation  of  all  men 
of  good  will,  who  want  to  help  and  do  not 
know  how.  Here  is  a  way  by  which  every  one, 
whatever  his  means,  can  have  a  part  in 
building  the  brave,  new  world  of  the  future. 
He  can  at  least  wTlte  a  letter  of  friendly 
good  win  to  someone.  He  can  send  a  CARE 
package  of  food  or  clothing.  He  can  be- 
come, perhaps,  the  Medway  plan  associate 
In  his  community  and  help  organize  it  for 
the  sponsoring  of  a  town  abroad. 

St.  Francis  of  Asslsl  prayed  that  God 
might  give  bim  strength  to  leave  a  bit  of 
love  In  every  place  where  he  found  hatred, 
to  leave  a  little  Joy  wherever  he  found  sad- 
ness. That  can  be  the  privilege  of  all  those 
who  cooperate  through  the  Medway  plan, 
and  a  new  rainbow  will  rise  above  the  out- 
moded symbols  of  war.  a  rainbow  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love. 


Shall  Military  Men  Speali  on  Military 
Security? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAiNXIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVE3 

Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  suspciision  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Orvil  A.  Ariderson  as  head  of  the  Air  War 
College  Is  No.  4  in  the  rebukes  which  the 
national  administration  has  jiiven  to 
men  connected  with  the  Defease  Estab- 
lishment w  ho  have  dared  voice  their  con- 


victions on  the  subject  of  national  secu- 
rity from  a  military  standpoint. 

No.  1,  was  the  treatment  accorded 
Admiral  Denfeld. 

No.  2.  was  the  disavowal  of  the  speech 
by  Navy  Secretary  Matthews. 

No.  3.  was  the  directive  to  General 
MacArthur  to  withdraw  his  message  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

No.  4.  IS  the  suspension  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  question  or 
debate  the  proposition  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  through  the  State 
Department  or  through  his  own  state- 
ments, makes  and  announces  our  foreign 
PKilicy, 

To  be  sure  I  think  the  President  should 
consult  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Conpress.  because  when  the  Presi- 
dent speaks,  the  world  is  on  notice. 

But  I  do  raise  the  question  of  the  va- 
lidity of  decisions  that  affect  and  de- 
termine national  security  if  we  rule  out 
and  deny  the  right  and  duty  of  the  top 
men  in  the  Defense  Establishment  to 
speak  when  they  speak — not  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy— but  in  the  realm  of 
national  security  from  the  vantage  point 
of  their  lifetime  careers  or  special 
knowledge. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CormackI.  has  stated  that  the  President 
is  the  final  spokesman  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy.  I  readily  agree  with  him, 
but  I  raise  the  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  national  welfare  is  served  by 
putting  the  silencer  on  every  rtian  high 
in  the  national  Defense  Establishment 
from  voicing  his  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  defense. 

I  understand  that  Admiral  Denfeld  is 
now  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of 
Massachusetts.  But  will  anyone  say  that 
Denfeld  should  have  kept  silent  when  he 
risked — when  he  deliberately  sacrificed — 
his  lifetime  career  in  the  Navy  when  he 
believed  the  security  of  tins  country  at 
stake  in  his  defense  of  the  Na^T? 

Though  I  might  disagree  wit^.  Admiral 
Denfeld  on  some  points.  I  would  for  my 
country's  sake  want  him  to  speak  fully 
and  freely. 

Does  anyone  think  that  General 
Groves  should  not  have  gone  to  the  Pres- 
ident, as  he  did,  before  Mr.  Truman  went 
to  Potsdam  to  tell  him  that  the  atomic 
bomb  was  a  proven  success  in  order  to 
\\arn  him  not  to  sell  Manchuiia  to  the 
Russians  for  an  uiuiecessary  liarticipa- 
tion  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war 
against  Japan?  Of  course,  the  very 
secrecy  of  the  whole  atomic  project  at 
that  time  prevented  General  GrDves  from 
even  considering  making  his  convictions 
public. 

Was  it  not  unfortunate  thai  a  Presi- 
dential decision  ignored  what  General 
Groves  suggested?  Would  not  the  whole 
far-eastern  picture  be  different  today 
had  China  never  been  sold  out^ 

And  was  it  not  unfortunate  .hat  war- 
time battlefield  discipline  stopped  Gen. 
George  Patton  from  driving  o:i  to  Ber- 
lin? Stopped  him  on  the  baslj  of  a  de- 
cision dictated  by  a  State  Department 
tender  in  its  sympathies  for  the  feelings 
of  Moscow? 
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Ah.  the  picture  of  world  peace  would 
be  different  today  if  the  forces  of  Red 
Russia  were  all  east  of  Berlin  instead 
of  being  west  of  the  Elbe  where  Patton 
was  required  to  withdraw, 

Mr.  Speaker,  althou.qh  were  I  in  Mr. 
Truman  s  place.  I  would  maintain  the 
responsibilily  of  the  Presidency  for  the 
final  decision.  I  would  not  close  my  mind 
nor  the  ears  of  the  American  people  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  like  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  when  he  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  essentials  to  security  in  the 
Pacific. 

And  were  I  MacArthur.  fortified  in 
my  judgment  by  his  years  of  experience 
as  a  military  commander  and  an  ob- 
server with  high  responsibilities  in  the 
Orient,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  speak 
my  convictions  though  it  cost  me  every 
star  on  my  shoulder. 

We  are  dealing.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Issues  that  go  to  the  verv'  .survival  of  the 
United  States  and  possibly  of  western 
civilization  itself. 

The  latest  disturbing  thought  in  this 
seouence  is  that  now  the  Air  Force  is 
to  be  silenced.  The  Air  Force,  top  draw- 
er in  our  strategic  defense. 

Major  General  Anderson.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics  and  aviation  strat- 
egy. He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Air  Force. 
His  courase  and  his  comprehensive 
grasp  of  what  was  ahead  were  shown 
when  he  and  the  late  General  Kepner 
ventured  to  probe  the  stratosphere  in  a 
balloon  November  11.  1935,  going  to  the 
highest  point  ever  ascended  by  man  up 
to  that  time  in  order  to  get  secrets  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  that  were  to  prove 
invaluable  in  the  roles  he  was  later 
called  upon  to  perform. 

Anderson  was  the  master  planner  in 
the  operations  of  the  famous  Eighth  Air 
Force  over  Germany,  When  he  had 
successfully  directed  the  strategic  bomb- 
ing which  drove  the  Luftwaffe  from  the 
skies  and  destroyed  the  centers  of  Ger- 
man concentration  and  strategic  pro- 
duction, he  went  on  lo  Japan  to  plan 
the  famous  aena!  conquest  of  their  home 
islands.  He  is  no  novice  in  the  field 
wherein  he  ventured  to  speak.  Shall  we 
lose  the  genius  of  Anderson  at  the  Air 
College,  as  tli?  price  of  getting  his  cou- 
rageous and  experienced  convictions? 
Or.  retain  his  ability  at  the  Air  College 
only  by  clamping  the  lid  of  secrecy  on 
his  opinions  when  national  decisions  are 
made  by  the  Republic- 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  fundamental 
questions,  and  the  American  people  are 
disturbed. 

All  these  efforts  to  silence  outstand- 
ing leaders  do  not  quiet  fears — they  pro- 
voke and  increase  them.  They  are  part 
of  the  pattern  which  denies  congression- 
al committees  information  from  the  rec- 
ords which  Congress  should  have  to  make 
its  decisions.  They  are  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  governments  which  do  not  trust 
the  people  to  arrive  at  decisions.  They 
are  not  consistent  with  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  administration,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  confidence  of  the  judgment 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  some  written  statements 
from  Dr.  F.  E.  Townsend  that  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  coileasues  and 
to  all  of  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Dr.  Towrxsend  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  Townsend  Plan.  Inc. 
His  comments,  titled  'Foreword'"  and 
"Nece.ssity  Is  Dnving  Us  to  a  Forced 
Circulation  of  Money"  follow: 
Foreword 

1  am  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  strike  a  blow  for  peace  and  freedom  that 
will  be  more  effective  against  communism 
than  all  the  contraptions  of  warfare  ever  in- 
vented. This  blow  can  be  a  psj'chological 
one.  It  need  not  cause  the  loss  of  a  single 
human  being  nor  a  drop  of  blood,  but  it 
would  make  the  whole  world  of  men  gasp 
with  amazement  at  our  confidence  in  our- 
selves and  our  ability  to  create  wealth  of  all 
kinds  and  description. 

As  a  nation  of  confident  people  we  should 
announce  to  the  world  that  we  expect  to 
expend  whatever  number  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars is  needed  to  help  put  down  any  warlike 
uprising  anywhere  In  conjunction  with  the 
efforts  of  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  that  in  addition  to  such  expendi- 
ture we  are  wiping  out  poverty  in  America: 
that  we  have  proved  to  ourselves  that  our 
ability  to  produce  wealth  has  become  so  great 
that,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  we  could  supply 
half  the  world  besides  ourselves  with  food 
and  clothing. 

We  should  announce  that  we  do  not  fear 
the  effects  of  war  upon  our  economy  because 
our  experience  in  the  two  great  wars  of  re- 
cent years  has  taught  us  that,  aside  from  the 
loss  in  human  lives,  we  came  out  of  those 
wars  richer  than  we  went  in.  Those  wars 
taught  us  that  money  spent  at  home  among 
our  own  people  in  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered gave  tis  an  abundant  market  for  every- 
thing we  could  produce.  Money  circulated 
freely  through  the  hands  of  practically  all 
our  people  enabled  them  to  live  on  a  scale 
never  before  known  to  any  people  since  the 
dawn  of  history. 

This  new  lesson  Impressed  upon  us  by  the 
holocaust  of  war  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
us.  We  intend  to  use  it  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  In  war.  We  intend  to  see  that  those  who 
work  and  produce  shall  be  assured  at  all 
times  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  their 
work  produces.  We  intend  to  see  that  those 
of  us  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  by  in- 
firmities resulting  from  accidents,  sickness, 
and  old-age  shall  be  supplied  with  enough 
money  at  all  times  to  enable  them  to  live 
well  and  to  become  useful  ciistomers  for  our 
business  world  since  business  produces  all 
the  wealth  that  is  created. 

By  a  legislative  device  which  we  are  now 
about  to  put  Into  use  we  shall  establish  a 
flow  of  money  Into  the  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  that  will  constantly  stimulate  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Poverty 
will  be  abolished  entirely  in  our  land  of  the 
free.  So  those  countries  which  think  tliat 
we  can  be  exhausted  by  a  series  of  petty  wars 
which  will  make  us  vulnerable  and  flaccid 
had  better  heed  the  warning. 

As  a  nation  we  have  learned  that  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  wealth  depends  entirely 
upon  the  capacity  we  display  in  distributing 


It.  War  Is  a  great  distributor,  but  we  abhor 
war  and  we  are  determined  to  abolish  It  from 
the  earth.  All  those  who  foeter  and  encour- 
age war  are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
all  mankind.  We  are  determined  that  war- 
mongers shall  cease  to  exist . 

Believing  as  we  do  that  poverty  of  the 
masses  is  the  great  breeder  of  war  because  of 
the  misery  it  produces,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
wage  war  upon  poverty  with  all  our  might. 
As  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
Intend  to  abolish  poverty  in  America  and  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  all  other  nations  that 
are  like-minded. 

NtCESsrrT  Is  DnmNc  Us  to  a  Forced  Ctrcvul- 
TTON  or  Monet 

The  modem  Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness 
of  the  American  people  today  inevitably  di- 
vides the  population  into  two  major  groups, 
the  employed  and  the  unemployables.  The 
former  group  becomes  smaller  In  propxartlon 
to  the  entire  population  as  farm  and  factory 
become  more  and  more  highly  mechanized. 
Every  year  sees  more  small  farms  merged 
into  big  ones  and  the  work  done  on  the  big 
ones  handled  by  one  or  two  men  using  mod- 
ern tools  with  ever-increasing  speed  and 
efficiency.  The  floating  farm  labor  of  former 
years,  no  loneer  finding  employment  on  the 
farms,  has  drifted  to  the  towns  and  cities 
seeking  employment  where  job  seekers  are 
already  in  excess  of  Jobs. 

EJvery  year  sees  more  and  more  automatic 
machinery  introduced  into  factories  The 
urge  to  mechanize  is  prompted  by  a  double 
motive;  first,  it  is  known  that  goods  can  be 
turned  out  faster  and  with  greater  precision 
by  machines  than  by  hand  methods,  and 
second,  because  machines  cut  down  the  cost 
of  payrolls.  Machines  do  not  have  to  be 
paid  wages.  They  do  not  eat  food  nor  wear 
clothing  nor  dem.and  furniture  for  the  hoiisa 
in  which  they  are  installed. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  a  constant  reduction 
In  the  number  of  human  hands  is  required 
in  producing  the  wealth  of  things  cur  hu- 
man family  demands.  Our  United  Slates  of 
America  family  is  the  most  highly  mechan- 
ized of  all  others  in  the  world,  and  yet,  the 
farther  we  go  with  mechanization  the  more 
the  prospect  widens  for  still  greater  use  of 
automatic  machines  in  producing  otir  na- 
tional wealth  of  things. 

Workers  are  still  In  demand  if  their  bodies 
are  young  and  supple  and  the  years  have 
not  taken  too  great  a  toll  from  them.  But 
as  they  approach  the  age  cf  45,  employers 
look  askance  at  them  when  they  apply  for 
v.ork.  Beyond  45  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  working  class  to  sell  skill  or  muscle.  The 
army  of  unemployables  grows  and  with  in- 
creasing momentum. 

With  a  working  population  confined  to 
the  young  and  vigorous  the  all-important 
question  arises  of  what  to  do  with  the  older 
population.  There  are  millions  of  our  people 
above  the  age  of  45,  millions  of  thos"  above 
the  age  of  65,  The  average  life  span  is  grow- 
ing longer,  the  work  period  shorter  for  every- 
body. How  long  can  the  productive,  em- 
ployed group  afford  to  carry  the  cost  of  main- 
taining all  the  old,  the  sick,  the  crippled 
and  the  blind,  plus  all  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren— all  nonproducers'  What  will  happen 
to  the  market  when  there  are  three  or  four 
times  as  many  nonproducers,  as  there  are 
producers?  Can  we  sell  goods  and  services 
to  people  who  cannot  work  and  earn? 

What  holds  the  price  of  goods  so  high  to- 
day? Is  it  scarcity?  No.  Food  stuff  and 
clothing  material  were  never  so  abundant. 
Kote  the  immense  storage  of  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  Food  In 
millions  of  pounds  that  cannot  be  sold.  Raw 
ipparel  material  Is  equally  abundant  and 
cversupplied.  Wool  and  cotton  glut  our 
warehouses.  And  all  this  superabundance 
going  a-begging  for  want  of  a  market. 
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Our  econoBM*  and  law  makers  set-k 
fcltndty  and  atopMly  abrtwd  for  a  market  lit 
our  turpIiMes.  They  will  And  none.  Tlie 
great  maM  of  foreltm  people  have  nothing 
with  which  to  buy  from  us.  We  cannot  use 
their  money  If  they  had  It.  but  they  arc 
pennilesa,  like  our  own  unemployables.  Vie 
wtl!  not  buy  from  them  the  things  of  which 
we  have  a  surplus.  Why  should  we?  V/e 
can  produce  better  goods  and  faster  thun 
any  other  nation,  and  with  less  actual  cont. 

There  la  no  market  abroad  upon  whJrh 
we  can  depend  for  our  abundance  and  there 
never  will  be.  Our  market  la  right  here  at 
home,  under  our  very  noses — the  greatest 
potential  market  In  the  world.  If  we  had  the 
good  senae  to  use  It.  Why  do  we  not  use 
this  market?  Because  the  great  army  of 
unemployables  have  no  money  with  which 
to  buy. 

Shall  we  deny  ourselves  this  magnificent 
market  because  of  lack  of  money  In  tae 
bands  of  those  who  are  most  desirous  to  buy? 
If  we  lacked  any  other  means  of  getting 
goods  to  the  people,  such  as  trucks,  rail- 
roads, ablps.  or  airplanes,  would  we  rot 
hasten  to  supply  these  means?  Then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  do  we  not  supply 
these  needy,  destitute  home  folks  with 
money?  Is  money  such  a  sacred  thlni;  tliat 
we  will  see  mUllona  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters suffer  rather  than  let  them  use  It? 

Obviously,  money  must  be  made  to  cir- 
culate freely  amongst  all  our  peoplo  If  cur 
productive  capacity  Is  to  be  maintained  and 
Increased.  We  can  no  more  sell  gocxls  to 
our  home  folks  who  have  no  money  th'«n  we 
can  to  f^Telgners.  We  must  devise  a  way 
to  give  our  home  people  the  use  of  morey 
with  which  to  supply  themselves  liberally 
with  our  home-made  goods  or  see  our  siir- 
]plliSM  grow  in  volume  until  they  choke  the 
■wrket  to  death. 

Let  us  do  for  our  market  what  we  do  for 
our  good  roads.  We  make  people  pay  for 
the  use  of  our  roods  by  a  tax  on  gasoline. 
Let  t»  also  make  everyone  pay  a  small  tax 
for  the  use  they  make  of  the  market.  The 
use  <rf  this  great  home  market  of  ours  ir.  a 
privilege  that  all  of  tis  should  be  glad  to  pay 
for.  A  gmall  tax  of  as  little  as  3  percent,  If 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  every 
month  (just  as  the  soclal-secxuity  tax  Is  col- 
lected) on  all  sales  made  with  Intent  to 
profit,  would  supply  enough  money  that  If 
divided  equally  and  distributed  to  all  the 
Incapacitated  adults  of  our  cltlzer.ry  with 
Injunction  to  buy  with  all  that  Is  given  them, 
would  furnish  the  market  we  need.  T5il8 
forced  circulation  of  money  would  cost  the 
Nation  nothing.  It  would  stimulate  pro- 
dtKtton  In  all  lines  of  Industry  Immediately, 
for  the  needs  of  our  moneyless  people  are  as 
yarled  as  the  things  we  produce. 

To  produce  the  added  goods  needed  to 
mpply  this  new  market  thousands  of  ad(tl- 
tlooal  workers  would  have  to  be  called  back 
to  work,  thus  reducing  the  oversuppiy  of 
jobless  that  curses  us  today.  No  money 
would  be  lost.  All  that  was  used  would  lin- 
med:J.tely  flow  back  into  the  channels  of 
trade.  Poverty,  the  sickness  that  afflicts  lUl 
the  world,  could  be  wiped  out  in  this  couii- 
try  of  ours  and  an  example  set  for  all  ibe 
ether  nations  to  follow.  We  know  that  we 
have  the  means  of  abolishing  poverty.  L/rt 
us  do  It  before  we  find  ourselves  engulfed  In 
the  misery  which  has  cursed  tte  world 
tiiroughout  all  history.  Wages  and  salaries 
upon  which  our  economy  has  depended  to 
kaap  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning,  are  no( 
ctifBcient  U;day  to  maintain  the  market. 
They  must  be  supplemented  by  a  much  wid- 
er distribution  of  money.  This  we  can  have 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Federal,  mu- 
tual Lnsurauce  for  all  cltixens,  paid  monthly 
to  ail  citizens  who  are  found  to  be  physloaily 
Incapacitated  fot  earning  a  living,  and  re- 
quiring that  all  recipients  of  the  Insurai.ce 
money  be  obliged  to  spend  monthly  all  thiit 
they  receive  in  order  to  become  eiijjible  lor 


the  next  month's  payment.  This  kind  of 
Insiu-ance  would  Insure  universal  prosperity 
and  rapidly  reduce  Ignorance,  crime,  and 
dlMase. 

Dr   F.  E.  TowNSEND. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  19S0 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m>'  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Hon.  James  I.  Dolliver.  of  Iowa.  United 
States  House  Representative,  before  the 
Teachers'  Federation,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
Septembers.  1950: 

AMEaiCAN  FOSEION  POLICT 

(By  James  I.  Doixrvnt) 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  journeyed  a  long  and  tortuous  road  since 
that  day  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ai;o  when  President  Washington,  bidding 
farewell  to  his  countrymen,  admonished 
them  to  have  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible  with  foreign  nations.  No 
American  would  be  human  if  he  did  not  look 
with  some  longing  upon  that  vanished  day 
cf  horse-drawn  coaches  and  powdered  perl- 
wigs  when  the  detached  and  distant  position 
of  the  United  States  permitted  us  to  have 
a  comfortable  neutrality. 

However,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United 
States  Itself,  the  speedy  progress  of  tech- 
nological civilization,  and  the  increasing 
vicissitudes  and  complications  of  Interna- 
tional affairs  as  the  decades  passed  by.  grad- 
ually drew  our  country  ever  more  deeply  Into 
world  affairs.  And  now,  at  last.  In  our  own 
day,  oiir  once  Isolationist  country  has  been 
thriut  Into  the  role  of  leader  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

This  evolution  In  i60  years  of  American 
foreign  poiicy  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
may  be  traced  historically  under  fotir  main 
headings:  (I)  the  pan-American  policy  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  (2)  the  open-door 
policy  In  the  Far  East;  (3)  American  policy 
in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and 
(4)  finally  the  new  policy  of  United  States 
leadership  dating  from  World  War  II.  I  shall 
briefly  expand  upon  each  of  these  topics 
In  an  endeavor  to  paint  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  present  position  of  the  United 
States  at  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

I.    PAN-AKOUCAN    rOIICT 

The  historic  maeaage  of  President  James 
Monroe  to  the  American  Congress  whlcli  in 
subsequent  decades  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Ucnroe  Doctrine  was  delivered  on  De- 
cember 2,  18^.  U  foreshadowed  that  form 
of  intcr-Amerlcan  solidarity  we  refer  to  as 
Fan  Americanism,  and  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish several  results. 

It  may  be  recalled,  first  of  all,  that  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  sever 
their  allegiance  to  their  mother  country  in 
Europe.  Following  the  downfall  of  Bona- 
parte the  victorious  European  powers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Alliance  Initiated 
a  policy  of  stern  repression  of  liberal  revo- 
lution on  the  European  continent.  The 
United  States  feared  that  this  reactionary 
policy  might  be  extended  to  the  Americas. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  President  Mon- 
roe gravely  warned  the  Europeans  that  any 
atMmpt  to  interpose  couuol  over  the  des- 


tiny of  the  new  republic  would  be  viewed 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unlrlem.ly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States. 

ijecondiy.  President  Monroe  stressed  the 
Ideological  angle.  The  political  system  of 
the  European  monarchies,  he  asserted,  waa 
essentially  dlflerent  from  that  of  /America 
and  any  attempt  to  extend  the  European 
system  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
be  regarded  by  the  United  SUtes  »is  dan- 
gerous to  its  peace  and  safety. 

Finally.  Monroe's  statement  was  directed 
against  the  territorial  encroachmenti  of  the 
C7.ar  of  Russia  upon  the  west  cofst  cf  North 
America.  (Even  In  those  days  thor>  was  a 
Russian  menace  )  The  American  Coitlnent, 
Monroe  asserted,  waa  henceforth  nt  t  to  be 
considered  as  subject  for  ftu^her  cjlonlza- 
tlon  by  any  European  power. 

It  might  be  added  parenthetically  :hat  the 
purchase  of  Alask.i  from  Russia  In  iwn  was 
in  direct  line  with  the  Monroe  Doctilne  and 
western  hemispheric  solidarity. 

On  the  basis  of  this  triple  warning  by 
President  Monroe,  which  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  American  conti- 
nents, the  Imposing  structure  of  pa: i- Amer- 
icanism and  hemispheric  good  neigh!  wrllneae 
has  since  been  built. 

The  system  of  pan-Amerlcsn  coo  >eratlon 
has  culminated  In  our  own  day  In  wo  his- 
toric agreements:  The  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Brazil,  signed  September  2,  1947, 
which  was  framed  to  maintain  continental 
peace  and  security;  and  the  Organlzitlon  of 
American  State?,  the  charter  of  which  was 
signed  by  21  American  nations  at  BogotA, 
Colombia.  In  April  1948.  This  latte*  treaty, 
the  capstone  of  the  American  continental 
system,  provides  for  close  cooperation  of  the 
American  states  on  a  permanently  o-ganized 
basis  to  maintain  peace  and  to  prcvl<le  joint- 
ly for  economic,  social  and  cultural  levelop- 
ment. 

U.  THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICT  IN  THK  OUZNT 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Unlte<l  Sutea 
In  regard  to  Europe  was  primarily  one  of 
Isolation — at  least  until  the  First  World 
War — American  policy  In  the  Far  Ea/t  was  of 
a  different  character.  The  Unltetl  States 
made  Important  commercial  and  cultural 
contacts  In  both  China  and  Japar  In  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (hir  sail- 
ing ships  rounded  the  Horn  for  tha  China 
trade  countless  times.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  In  1898  duilng  the 
McKinley  administration,  as  a  b^-pnidupt  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  really  fired 
American  Interest  In  the  Far  East.  Fhls  In- 
terest waa  rooted  In  a  legitimate  d<>slre  for 
free  and  peaceful  trade  In  that  area  partic- 
ularly with  China's  mllUons. 

Unfortiuaately,  that  vast  and  sprawling 
oriental  country  was  in  grave  danger  of  be- 
ing dismembered  by  the  great  powers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  If  this  had  occurred, 
then  American  prospects  of  unimpeded  trade 
would  have  rapidly  dwindled. 

Faced  by  this  possibility  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay  sent  circular  notes  to  the  great 
powers  in  September  1899,  and  In  July  12  »0. 
He  stated  In  those  notes  the  now  hlstcrlc 
doctrine  of  the  "open  door."  Briefly  de- 
fined, this  poHcv  soueht  the  preservation  of 
China's  territorial  and  administrative  integ- 
rity and  the  safeguarding  for  the  world  of 
the  principle  of  equal  and  Impartlnl  trad* 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

To  these  principles  the  great  powers  ex- 
pressed more  or  less  firm  adherence.  But 
in  cctual  practice  they  were  honored  by  some 
countries  more  In  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  This  wa^  especially  true  of  that 
freshly  emerged  power  in  the  ea.«t — Japan. 
Both  the.  Slno-Japanese  War  of  1865  and  the 
Russo- Japanese  War  of  ll>04-05  resulted  in 
the  acquisition  by  Nippon  cf  lin]x>rtant  ter- 
rtttirles  and  privileges  in  China.  During  the 
First  World  War  It  appeared  that  Tokyo  waa 
bent  upon  a  determined  campaign  to  reduce 
China  practically  to  a  sute  of  vassalage. 
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The  notorious  21  demands  which  Japan 
presented  to  China  in  January  1915  created 
great  indignation  in  the  United  States.  We 
straightway  proceeded  to  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door.  In  the  Lanslng-Ishll 
notes  of  November  1917  Japan  again  ac- 
knowledged the  open  door,  and  the  principle 
waa  formally  wrritten  into  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  negotiated  at  the  Washington  con- 
ference of  1922. 

It  was  In  the  spirit  of  the  open  door  that 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmson  enun- 
ciated in  January  1932  his  famous  doctrine 
of  nonrecognitlon  in  regard  to  the  Japanese 
conquests  in  Manchtirla.  It  was  likewise  in 
the  same  spirit  that  the  United  States  en- 
deavored to  sustain  China's  indef>endence 
and  Integrity  against  Japanese  aggression 
before  and  during  World  War  II. 

That  independence  has  now  been  sub- 
merged in  the  Red  tide  emanating  from 
Moscow.  Nevertheless,  the  tenets  of  the 
op>en  door,  even  though  their  application 
may  remain  temporarily  in  abeyance,  still 
ought  to  remain  the  basic  policy  cf  the 
United  States  In  the  Far  East. 

One  final  remark  before  concluding  our 
consideration  of  the  Far  East.  It  was  under 
the  Influence  of  a  sentiment  closely  allied 
to  the  open-door  policy  that  the  United 
States  granted  independence  to  the  Phlllp- 
pinea  in  1946.  This  action  left  a  favorable 
Impreaslon  upon  millions  of  Asiatics  strug- 
gling to  be  freed  of  foreign  domination.  It 
cannot  be  without  favorable  effect  in  the 
present  grim  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men 
In  the  Orient. 

^  III.    rt.*EOPEAN   POLICY 

America's  policy  with  respect  to  Europe,  as 
already  has  t>een  mentioned,  was  for  many 
decades  one  of  isolation.  America's  chief 
contact  In  that  area  of  the  world  was.  as 
might  be  expected,  with  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
land was  our  mother  country,  and  from  her 
we  Inherited  many  of  our  cherished  ideas 
and  Institutions.  For  example.  In  every 
State  but  one  of  our  Union,  the  English 
common  law  Is  the  basis  of  the  legal  system. 
True,  there  were  altercations  with  Great 
Britain — the  War  of  1812  and  disputes  dur- 
ing the  American  Civil  War  over  the  out- 
fitting of  Confederate  cruisers  in  British 
ports.  But  the  famous  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  in  1872  Inaugurated  an  era 
Of  pacific  relations  and  growing  understand- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates,  which  was  only  briefly  marred  by  the 
Venezuela  boundary  dispute. 

By  1900  popular  sympathy  between  the  two 
nations  was  quite  marked,  and  English- 
speaking  peoples  began  to  attach  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  phrase,  "blood  Is  thicker 
than  water  "  During  all  this  period  there 
were  no  major  upsets  In  the  balance  of  pjower 
In  Europe  and  we  In  the  United  States  cculd 
comfortably  sit  secure  behind  the  bastion  of 
the  British  Isles  and  the  "wooden  walls" — • 
later,  steel  bulkheads — of  the  British  fleet, 
knov.lng  that  there  were  no  vital  threats  to 
Its  existence. 

By  the  time  the  World  War  broke  out  in 
1914  there  was  already  a  tradition  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  This  tradition  was  strained  by  Brit- 
ish violations  of  American  neutral  rights  on 
the  seas.  But  these  were  not  serious  enough 
to  outweigh  the  ties  of  race,  and  other  links, 
and  the  sense  of  outrage  at  German  depreda- 
tions on  American  commerce. 

To  protect  Its  neutral  rights  against  Ger- 
many the  United  States  went  to  war — a  war 
that  was  soon  to  take  the  shape,  under  the 
influence  of  President  Wilson,  of  a  crusade 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The 
effect  cf  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  upon  Eu- 
ropean and  world  opinion  signified  a  new 
role  for  the  United  States — a  role  of  Inter- 
national leadership  that  renounced  Isolation- 
ism and  which  m»de  Its  decisions  inde- 
pendently.    Tiie   peace,   Wilson   proclaimed. 


was   to  be   consolidated   In  a   League   of  Na- 
tions. 

We  know  the  sequel.  In  the  emotional 
backlash  of  the  termination  of  the  war  the 
American  public  reverted  to  Its  please-leave- 
me-alone  attitude.  And  Washington  was 
once  more  willing  for  Great  Britain — and 
France — to  occupy  the  center  of  the  inter- 
national stage. 

But  America's  attempt  to  play  the  recluse 
was.  after  a  few  years,  thwarted  by  three  vil- 
lains, whose  names  I  won't  have  to  mention, 
who  marched  dictatorlally  up)on  the  inter- 
national stage  and  threw  the  show  into  tur- 
moil. 

From  the  beginning  of  Wor'.d  War  II  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  Britain  and  the 
western  allies.  After  Pearl  Harbor  there  was 
little  question  but  that  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  tremendous  economic  power, 
would  occupy  the  chief  pliice  among  the 
allies  and  would  take  a  decisive  part  in  mold- 
ing the  fseace  to  come.  A  new  world  leader 
had  come  to  maturity,  and  hJid  come  to  stay. 
The  new  era  upon  which  the  world  em- 
barked with  the  defeat  of  tlie  Axis  and  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  not  turned  out 
to  be  the  blessed  epoch  of  which  so  many 
people  dreamed  in  the  victorious  flush  of 
1945.  Indeed,  despite  the  downfall  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  cohorts  there  has  been  no  peace. 
A  new  aggressor,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Kremlin,  began  to  extend  his  mailed  fist  even 
before  the  last  shot  against  Hitler  r.nd  Tojo 
had  been  fired.  Since  the  <^nd  of  the  war 
the  mushrooming  proportlom;  of  Communist 
expansionism  and  aggression  have  cast  a 
pall  of  dread  over  the  entire  :free  world. 

This  Communist  drive  for  world  conquest 
is  the  most  significant  phenomenon  of  the 
postwar  international  politicjil  situation.  It 
has  catised  the  world  to  be  deeply  driven  into 
jarring  segments  in  place  of  the  brave,  one 
world  of  the  United  Nations  which  had  been 
so  hofjefully  planned  by  the  Allies  during  the 
war.  It  is  these  two  vital  factors  of  the 
world  power  pictu.'-e.  the  expansion  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  Nations,  that  I  now 
wish  to  examine  in  greater  detail. 

In  the  first  place  Russian  world  aggression 
expansion  Is  nothing  new.  As  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  reicns  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Great  the  Mus- 
covite realm  commenced  a  march  west, 
south,  and  east  which  eventually  placed  Its 
boundaries  beyond  Warsaw,  on  the  Black. 
Baltic,  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  as  far  east  as 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Peoples  of 
many  nationalities  were  absorbed  into  Rus- 
sia by  this  policy  of  Imperialistic  expansion. 
The  Czar's  passion  for  reaching  warm  water 
sent  him  into  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the 
Turks  in  the  Balkans  and  around  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

Rtzsslan  expansionist  pressure  on  the  "Sick 
Man"  of  Europe  became  so  great  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  felt  compelled  to  spring  to 
Turkey's  aid.  Thus  was  fought  the  famous 
Crimean  War  of  1854-56.  Later  in  the  cen- 
tury Russian  imperialism  collided  with  Japa- 
nese Imperialism  in  the  Far  East,  culminat- 
ing In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05. 
I  mention  all  this  in  order  to  emphasize  that 
this  problem  of  containing  Russian  aggres- 
sion or  expansion  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
our  own  time.  It  Is  a  political  question 
which  has  weighed  upon  the  chanceries  of  the 
Western  Powers  for  a  long  period. 

But  the  question  assumed  particular 
acuteness  with  the  accession  to  power  cf  the 
Ealsheviks  In  1917.  These  newcomers  in  the 
Russian  Government  brandished  in  the  fa^e 
of  the  shocked  world  an  ideology  which  called 
for  no  less  than  global  domination  by  the 
Moscow-guided  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

The  objective  of  global  domination  ap- 
peared clearly  in  the  pronouncements  of  tlie 
Comintern    and    the    Cominform.      In    the 


period  between  the  two  World  Wars  respite 
the  fact  tliat  Russia  was  well  occupied  with 
a  variety  of  5-year  plans,  and  other  internal 
building,  the  Soviet  leaders  and  the  Politburo 
by  no  means  abandoned  their  goal  of  world 
conquest  It  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of 
th;  thinking  of  the  highest  bosses  of  com- 
munism. 

The  tremendous  political  and  economic  up- 
heavals generated  by  World  War  II  presented 
the  Kremlin  with  its  long-awaited  oppor- 
tunities. Beginning  in  1939  the  innocent 
victims  l)egan  to  disappear  down  the  maw  of 
the  Russian  bear.  The  catalc^  of  conquest 
is  a  frightening  one.  By  194C  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia.  Bessarabia,  and  northern 
Eukovina  had  been  annexed  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II  parts  of  Finland. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Prussia  had 
been  added  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kurile 
Islands  and  southern  Sakhalin  Island  had 
also  been  appropriated. 

In  the  postwar  years  Communists  achieved 
or  consolidated  their  control  over  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Hungary.  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  east  Germany,  and  North  Korea. 
Finally,  the  fattest  prize  of  all — China,  with 
its  450.000.000  people,  fell  into  the  Soviet  lap. 

The  extent  of  Communist  aggrandizement 
can  be  surveyed  at  a  glance  by  a  comparison 
of  population  figures.  In  1^45  the  Soviet 
Union  had  a  population  of  about  190  000.000 
Inhabitants;  by  1950  more  than  830.COO.000 
subjects  were  under  Communist  control — ap- 
proximately 35  to  40  percent  of  the  world's 
population.  T'-uly.  this  is  a  record  of  expan- 
sion which  any  conqueror  cf  history  might 
well  envy. 

The  saddest  chapter  In  the  whole  story. 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  B.'-itain.  either  through  lack  of 
foresight,  or,  as  some  people  think,  by  sin- 
ister design,  aided  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry 
cut  its  aggresiive  program.  This  is  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  fias- 
cos of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  As  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  at  these  conferences 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  were  in  effect  divid- 
ed into  spheres  of  Influence.  Situations  were 
created  which  en.abied  Moscow,  through 
faithlessness  and  treachery,  to  extend  enor- 
mously its  domination. 

At  these  conierences  it  was  confirmed  that 
Poland,  our  ally,  should  surrender  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  agreement  on  the  liberated  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  mar  have  appeared  fair  on 
Its  face.  But  in  considering  the  facts  of 
political  reality  it  ena'cled  the  Soviet  Union 
to  install  In  them  through  perfldy  puppet 
governments  kow-towing  to  the  Kremlin.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  occupy  eastern  Germany,  tnus  paving 
the  way  fcM-  the  Communist -dominated  gov- 
ernment which  is  now  arming  itself  perhaps 
for  a  Korea-tyjie  aggression.  It  was  con- 
firmed that  the  western  powers  should  share 
in  the  occupation  of  Berlin,  but  by  Incredi- 
ble lack  of  foresight  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  western  nations  to  have  guaranteed 
access  to  that  city.  We  paid  for  that  blunder 
in  the  Berlin  blockade,  whicb.  incidentally, 
can  be  reimposed  at  any  time.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  speculate  that  this  Berlin  blockade 
may  be  a  diversion  to  take  our  attention  off 
the  other  actions  of  the  Soviet  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disastrotis  conces- 
sions were  thoee  secret  clauses  on  the  Par 
East.  Stalin  was  given  tlie  Kurile  Islands, 
which  extend  north  of  Japan  and  approach 
our  Alaskan  outpost;  southern  Sakhalin:  and 
outer  Mongolia.  Even  worse,  the  Red  tvTant 
was  in  effect  given  in  Manchuria  aurhorlza- 
tion  to  talce  control  of  the  railroads  across 
It.  which  gave  access  to  the  warm-water  ports 
of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur.  Those  conces- 
sions were  made  despite  the  fact  that  14 
months  earlier,  at  Cairo,  when  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  present.  China  was-  told  at 
Cairo  by  Great  Britain  and  America,  an^  at 
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Potsdam  by  Kussta.  that  MancburU  would 
t>«  returned  to  Uiem  when  Japan  waa  de- 
leated.  It  u  hard  to  belleTe.  but  now,  in  the 
ll^ht  of  history.  It  seema  apparent  that  our 
Chinese  all?  waa  betrayed  at  Yalta  in  1945 
when  no  representative  of  the  Chinese  Oov- 
emmant  waa  preaent. 

Aa  a  matter  cf  fact,  our  ^h^'.e  contem- 
porary China  policy  baa  t>een  one  of  Rrosa 
failure.  It  Is  a  horrid  story  of  appease- 
ment and  refuaal  to  formulate  firm  objec- 
tlvea  for  the  purpose  cf  preserving  China 
fro«n  Red  thralldom.  The  admlnlatratlons 
China  policy  U  summed  up  In  that  weak, 
helpleaa,  futile  piuase  of  Secretary  Acheaon. 
-waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle."  While  we 
waited,  the  Reda  took  over. 

As  the  end  of  World  War  n  approached 
the  State  Departmert  Instated  that  the 
Communists  Join  the  Nationalist*  In  a  coali- 
tion ffovernment.  This  attitude  perslated 
after  VJ-day.  At  the  end  of  1945  Preat- 
denl  Truman  dispatched  C»en.  Oeonje  C. 
Marahan  to  China  to  carry  out  a  policy  cf 
unification  and  Intefrratlon  of  the  Kuomln- 
tang  and  the  Communl«t  factions.  Presi- 
dent Truman  authorized  Marshall  to  Inform 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  other  Chinese  leaders 
that  "a  China  disunited  and  torn  by  civil 
strife  could  not  be  considered  realistically 
as  a  proper  place  for  American  aaslstance. 
•  •  •"  In  other  words  what  It  amounted 
to  waa  that  If  the  Communists  did  not  choose 
to  cooperate  with  the  Nationalists  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  aid  from  the 
latter.  Thua  the  United  States,  ■whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  played  the  Communist 
game.  Our  policy  put  It  In  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  to  control  the  situation  and 
to  call  the  turn  so  far  as  American  aid  was 
concerned.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States,  after  It  became  clear  that  an 
understanding  between  Chiang  Kal-sheK  and 
Mao  Tse-tung  could  not  easily  be  obtained, 
dtd  clamp  an  embargo  on  military  shipments 
to  China  in  August  194«.  Although  this 
embargo  wm  lifted  In  Mny  1947.  peace  be- 
tween the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Communists 
still  remained  a  cornerstone  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  with  the  said  result  we  all 
know.  After  the  disasters  of  1948  demon- 
strated that  a  coalition  government  was  cut 
of  the  question  and  that  there  was  a  strong 
likelihood  of  a  Communist  victory,  the  ad- 
ministration abandoned  the  Nationalists  to 
their  fate. 

The  administration  compounded  error  up- 
on error;  first  by  considering  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  Innocent  "agrarian  reform- 
ers", second,  by  attempting  to  amalcamate 
the  Reds  Into  the  Nationalist  Government: 
and  third,  when  that  failed  by  finally  aban- 
doning the  Nationalists. 

It  Is  easy  to  criticize  and  often  dlfBcult  to 
be  constructive.  But  accepting  the  China 
situation  as  it  Is  at  the  present  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  sound  policy  for  the  United 
States  la  one  based  on  a  historical  founda- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  that  the  aim  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Far  Fast  has  been 
to  safeguard  China's  independence  and  In- 
tegrity. 

China  now  Is  neither  Independent,  for 
Mao  Tae-tiuig  Is  dominated  by  Moscow.  Nor 
In  full  possession  of  Its  sovereign  territory, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  In  upon  th« 
Chinese  province  of  Manchuria.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  alien  encroachments  upon 
China  will  eventually  provoke  feelings  oX 
deep  resentment  among  the  Chinese  people. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  should 
make  It  easy  for  the  Chinese  people — as  dis- 
tinct from  their  rulers — to  be  friendly  toward 
the  United  States  and  dUQcult  for  them  to  be 
friendly  to  Moscow.  This  Is  sound  stratcgv. 
for  it  is  thus  that  the  CummuiiUi  world  may 
()o«;->Ib:y  t-e  divided  and  China  detached  from 
the  Red  standard.  I  honestly  believe  there 
Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  good  will  for  America 
In  China.  We  need  the  Intelligence  and  the 
energy  to  tap  hUd  utilise  tliat  reservoir. 


In  speaking  cf  the  phenomenon  of  Rus- 
sian aggression  I  have  digressed  somewhat  to 
treat  the  problem  of  America's  China  policy. 
Later  on  I  expect  to  delineate  further  my 
views  on  other  facets  of  American  foreign 
I>ollcy.  Right  now.  however.  I  would  lilte  to 
say  eomethlng  In  regard  to  the  principle  of 
collective  security,  particularly  as  It  has  t>eea 
expressed  In  the  org«nlaatlon  of  the  United 
Nations. 

IV.    LEAOmsHIF  or  THK   trNnXD   STATT3 

A  world  crganlzatlon  for  collective  security 
is  not  something  new.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions, we  all  remember,  was  established  after 
the  First  World  War  In  an  attempt  to  fore- 
stall outbreaks  cf  fresh  wars.  That  the 
United  States  did  not  go  to  Geneve  has  been 
cited  ty  some  people  as  a  major  cause  cf  the 
League's  failure.  As  a  prnctlcal  matter  it  la 
Idle  now  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of 
whether  the  United  States  shotxld  or  should 
not  have  Joined  the  Leagtie.  As  far  as  present 
problems  go  that  Is  all  ancient  history.  The 
Important  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
now  become  a  full-fledged  member  cf  the 
United  Nations  and  Is  In  the  forefront  of 
world  cooperative  efforts  to  maintain  a  Just 
peace. 

The  United  Nations  was  bcrn  as  a  result 
of  Joint  international  effort.  At  Moscow  In 
October  1943  the  United  State.s.  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  Issued 
a  declaration  recognizing  the  neceialty  of 
creating  an  international  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  pe<ice  and 
security.  From  August  to  October  cf  1944 
these  four  nations  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  drew  up  preliminary 
draft  proposals  for  such  an  organization. 

Finally,  in  April.  May,  and  June  of  1945, 
50  nations  convened  In  San  PranClsco  and 
there  on  the  basis  of  the  Dumbarton  draft, 
drew  up  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  Aiagust  8  of  the  same  year  the  United 
States  ratified  the  Charter  after  the  Senate 
had  voted  overwhelming  approval.  On  Octo- 
ber 24  the  Charter  came  Into  force  after  the 
twenty-ninth  nation  had  depKMited  Its  rati- 
fication. Today,  approximately  5  years  later. 
69  nations  have  adhered  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Lookmg  back  on  a  half  decade's  operation 
of  the  United  Nations  the  Impartial  observer 
would  note  both  successes  and  frustrations. 
The  latter  for  the  most  part  have  been  caused 
by  that  most  controversial  of  all  the  features 
of  the  United  Nations — the  rule  of  unanimity 
or  veto.  When  the  UN  was  established  there 
was  no  surrender  cf  essential  sovereign  power 
to  the  organization.  In  other  words  the  UN 
waa  an  organization  of  sovereign  states,  and 
not  a  wurld  government.  Such  being  the 
case.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  have 
to  b«  agreement  among  those  major  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  which  In  actuality  pos- 
sessed the  preponderance  of  real  political 
and  military  power  In  the  world,  or  else  the 
UN  would  automatically  fall  apart.  Thus. 
each  of  the  big  five  nations  was  recognized 
as  having  the  right  of  preventing  such  con- 
certed action  as  it  did  not  favor.  Such  an 
arrangement  obvlourly  assumed  good  faith 
and  a  certain  amount  of  coincidence  of  out- 
look among  those  five  nations  possessing  the 
veto  or  else  there  would  be  frustration  In  the 
UN  Security  Council. 

As  we  all  know  the  Soviet  Union  has  grossly 
abused  Its  right  of  veto  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  an  effort  to  sidetrack  the  legitimate 
functions  of  that  organ.  Thus  far  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  has  cast  the  large  numt>er  of  43  vetoes. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  descril>e  each  one  of 
these  vetoes  In  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  blocking  tactics  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  led 
many  observers  to  believe  that  the  Security 
Council  could  not  be  an  effective  instrument 
lor  enforcing  the  peace  In  case  of  an  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  or  by  one  of 
tl»  sAiellltes. 

Tct.  when  the  first  real  crisis  of  this  sort 
arose,    the    UN    Security    Council    surprised 


many  by  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with 
which,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  mst  the  emergency.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  aggression  of  the 
North  Korean  Red  puppet  government 
against  the  United  NaUons— recognized 
South  Korean  Republic.  For  some  inexplic- 
able reason  the  Soviet  Union  apparently 
failed  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  its  ac- 
tlnn  when  It  deserted  the  Security  Council 
chamber  In  January  of  this  year.  For  it  was 
not  on  hand  to  veto  those  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  United  NaUons  police  action  against 
North  Korean  forces. 

I  will  not  impose  on  you  the  sad  details  of 
the  Korean  crisis;  you  are  getting  them  from 
your  daily  newspaper  and  radio.  But  I  will 
mention  some  cf  the  lessons  I  think  It  has 
demonstrated.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
is  that  It  reveals  convincingly  and  In  a  man- 
ner most  people  can  understand  the  real  In- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union. 

World  conquest  Is  the  Kremlin's  goal  and 
Stalin  will  not  hesitate  to  use  armed  force  to 
attain  this  goal  U  he  thinks  he  can  get 
away  with  it.  Also,  It  has  demonstrated  the 
Inefflcacy  cf  the  defensive  arrangements  thus 
ttiT  made  by  the  United  States  and  the  other 
free  nations.  We  might  thank  HeRven  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  tipped  off  Its 
hand  and  given  us  warning  of  what  to  ex- 
pect. Having  thus  been  warned  we  can 
proceed  on  a  more  rational  and  realistic  basis 
to  make  our  preparations. 

In  preparing  for  the  future  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  leaders  of  t>oth  parties 
ehculd  redouble  their  effcMts  to  sec  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  formulated  on 
a  national  basis.  By  that  I  mean  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  should 
take  the  minority  Into  full  confidence  when 
formulating  policy  and  not  solicit  their  bi- 
partisan support  only  alter  decisions  have 
been  reached  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  amend 
them. 

Utilizing  this  national  procedure  the 
United  State*  should  continue  and  even  in- 
tensify Its  policy  of  firmness  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  re^iard  I  would  like 
strongly  to  emphasize  on;  point.  It  seems 
to  me  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  been 
missing  cut  on  the  moral  front. 

Communism  Is  a  hateful  doctrine,  de- 
stroying individual  liberty,  desUoying  private 
ownership,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
preES.  and  destroying  religion.  Communism 
l3  the  declared  enemy  of  Christianity.  It  is 
the  utter  antithesis  of  western  civilization. 
If  It  prevails  it  wlU  destroy  those  values  that 
we  prize  most  highly.  I  repeat  again  that 
Communist  strategy  Is  to  overtlirow  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 

But  thanks  to  God,  we  who  believe  that 
there  Is  a  dlHerence  between  right  and 
wrong  and  that  this  is  a  moral  universe  In 
which  we  live,  have  faith  that  such  a  system 
as  Russian  communism  contains  the  seeds 
cf  Its  own  destruction — that  ultimately 
righteousness  and  human  freedom  will 
triumph. 

The  strugffle  In  the  world  today  Is  thus  a 
moral  and  ideological  conflict. 

We  need  to  regain  the  political  Initiative 
In  this  world  struggle.  By  the  Ineptneae  of 
our  leadersnip  wu  have  been  put  Into  a 
position  «here  the  Communists  have  the 
Initiative  militarily,  and  they  have  seized 
the  Initiative  politically  by  their  recent  ac- 
tion In  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

V.'e  need  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
basically  Marxism  is  an  assault  upon  moral- 
ity. The  doctrine  of  "any  means  to  an  end" 
is  the  core  of  the  whole  movement.  Entire 
peoples  are  subjugated  by  force.  Infiltration 
and  deception:  churches  are  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed and  the  clergy  disposed  of;  treaties 
are  found  worthless,  agreentents  are  made 
for  tactical  reasons  only  and  cynically  broken. 
Standards  of  conduct  are  corrupted  on  all 
Ironts. 

The  governments  and  statesmen  at  the 
free  half  of  the  world  must  sooner  or  later 
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come  to  the  realization  that  only  by  a  re- 
vival of  high  moral  and  spiritual  standards 
can  the  battle  be  won.  Until  they  ally  them- 
selves completely  with  the  tremendous  moral 
force  of  Christianity,  until  they  themselves 
cease  sampling  the  drugs  of  materialism, 
until  they  more  closely  adhere  to  the  basic 
commandments  of  God.  then  no  number  of 
United  Nations  and  Atlantic  Pacts  can  gain 
a  lasting  victory. 

In  such  a  conflict  the  Communi.sts  are  in 
a  bad  position  because  of  their  extremely 
black  record  on  adherence  to  their  pledged 
word.  The  catalog  of  the  treaties,  agree- 
ments, and  promises  shattered  unscrupu- 
lously by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  of  huge  propor- 
tions. And  It  Is  at  this  weak  plate  In  their 
armor  that  we  should  strike  and  strike 
hard — in  the  open  forum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions along  the  earth-gtrdllng  airways  of 
radio.  In  other  phases  of  Information,  and  In 
ever.-  way  that  we  can. 

To  take  one  pertinent  example,  Korea.  In 
1945  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  subscribed  to  an  Inter- 
national declaration  that  in  due  course  Korea 
should  be  free  and  Independent.  But  almost 
immediately  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
velsh  on  this  pledge.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  that  the  surrender 
Of  Japanese  troops  In  Korea  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Red  Army  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  and  that  the  United  States 
forces  should  accept  It  south  of  that  line. 
But  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  soon  made  it  clear  that  it 
considered  this  arrangement  as  dividing  the 
country  into  military  occupation  zones. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  treachery  that 
finally  led  to  puppet  aggression.  In  Decem- 
ber 1945  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  formally  agreed  that  a  trusteeship 
should  be  established  over  Korea  and  that  a 
provisional  government  for  the  whole  coun- 
try should  be  formed.  But  through  1946  and 
Into  1047  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  obstructed.  In  a 
manner  now  all  too  familiar,  every  effort  of  a 
Joint  United  States-U.  S.  S.  R.  commission  to 
Implement  this  agreement.  Thus  another 
Rursian  pledge  was  broken. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  took  up  consideration  of  the 
Korean  question  and  eventually  decided  that 
the  Korean  people  should  create  their  own 
provisional  government  through  United  Na- 
tions-observed elections.  But  the  UN  Tem- 
porary Commission  which  arrived  In  Korea 
early  in  1948  was  denied  access  to  the  Soviet- 
occupied  north.  The  U.  S.  S.  R..  in  other 
words,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  American-occupied  south  elections 
under  the  observation  of  the  UN  Commission 
were  held  In  May  1948  and  a  republican  gov- 
ernment was  established.  Subsequently  the 
UN  General  Assembly  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  government. 

Finally,  In  June  of  this  year  the  U.  S  S  R. 
displayed  Its  complete  contempt  for  the 
United  Nations  by  sending  its  puppet  troops 
into  aggressive  action  against  the  very  state 
which  the  international  organization  had 
sponsored. 

It  Is  faithlessness  like  this,  examples  of 
which  could  be  multiplied  all  over  the  globe, 
that  the  United  States  should  trumpet  far 
and  wide  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  peoples 
everrw  here  the  sort  of  menace  which  is 
threatening  human  freedom.  This  Is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
against  International  communism  that  the 
United  w  ates  can  muster  and  we  should  sup- 
port vlzoroualy  all  action  along  this  line. 

The  United  Nations  despite  its  weaknesses 
Is  still  a  potent  instrument  for  p)eace  and 
the  United  States  should  give  unstinting 
support  to  its  principles.  However,  we 
should  not  permit  slavish  devotion  to  its 
formal  organisms  to  prevent  us  from  using 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
in  those  Instances  where  the  United  Nations 
Is  prevented  from  functioning  as  it  should. 
"To  become  more  specific  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  articles  51  and  52  of  the  Char- 


ter permit  groups  of  UN  members  to  band 
together  far  their  own  defense.  Under  this 
authority  the  United  States  and  other  like- 
minded  countries  have  already  entered  Into 
such  associations  as  the  Rio  Pact  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  their  collective  defenses  against- 
possible  asgression.  However,  the  danger 
we  face  is  formidable  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Rio  and  Atlantic  Treaties  may  prove 
to  be  Inadequate. 

In  such  a  contingency  it  may  be  necessary 
to  constitute,  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter, 
a  broad  "western  block."  Something  of 
what  I  mean  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  In  April  of  this  year.  He  recom- 
mended a  ""new  united  front."  ort;anlzed 
by  those  peoples  "who  disavow  communism, 
who  stand  for  morals  and  religion,  and  who 
love  fredom."  He  pointed  out  that  such  a 
union  would  "have  many  potent  moral, 
spiritual,  and  even  economic  weapons  at 
their  disposal."  It  is  by  such  bold  strokes 
that  we  may  have  to  act  If  present  measures 
to  check  the  Communist  wave  do  not  prove 
effective. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  mention 
very  briefly  a  couple  of  the  other  responsi- 
bilities which  the  United  States  have  as- 
sumed in  the  postwar  world.  These  lie  in 
the  economic  field.  After  the  war  most  of 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  were  pros- 
trate economically  and  were  rapidly  running 
out  of  the  foreign  exchange  with  which 
they  could  purcha.se  needed  materials  from 
the  dollar  area.  In  a  word,  western  Europ>e 
was  Just  about  broke  and  the  Communists 
were  capitalizing  on  this  wretched  situation 
In  order  to  spread  their  hypocritical  Ideology. 
There  was  grave  danger  that  discouraged 
people,  mislead  by  the  false  but  glowing 
promises  of  the  Communists,  would  turn  to 
totalitarianism  for  their  salvation. 

If  western  Europe  had  made  such  a  choice, 
the  consequences  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  serious. 
Therefore,  the  administration  decided,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  major  parties,  to 
extend  large-scale  economic  and  financial 
aid  to  western  Europe  In  order  to  create 
those  conditions  in  which  democracy  could 
again  fiourish  without  handicap.  Thus  far, 
the  European  recovery  program  has  been 
a  substantial  success  and.  on  its  record,  it 
should  be  continued  on  a  diminishing  scale, 
proportionate  to  the  genuine  needs  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world — .\frica, 
Latm  America.  Asia — there  are  numerous 
countries  and  p)eoples  whose  economic  back- 
wardness Is  astonishing  in  this  advanced 
atomic  age.  Such  areas  are  ripe  targets 
for  Communist  propaganda  which  lyinely 
promises  all  things  to  all  men.  There  has 
been  some  anxiety  that  unless  these  areas 
were  given  some  prospect  of  advancing  to- 
ward a  higher  standard  of  living,  they  too 
might  hearken  to  the  siren  call  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  so-called  point  4  program  was 
recently  inaugurated  to  cope  with  this 
situation.  This  program  provides  for  lim- 
ited schedules  of  technical  assistance  to 
undeveloped  areas  and  for  improvement  of 
their  economic  structure  through  the 
medium  of  private  Investment.  The  program 
does  not  contemplate  larse  loans  and  grants 
of  money  such  as  are  extended  under  the 
Euro;.^ean  recovery  program.  For  this  reason 
it  does  not  constitute  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den, but  Its  potential  re^tilts  are  expected 
to  be  very  iruitful. 

In  all  these  various  programs  of  foreign 
aid  the  United  States  has  undertaken  an 
unaccustomed  responsibility,  it  is  a  re- 
sjxinsiblllty  which  weiehs  heavily  upon  the 
American  taxpayers  pocteetlxxsk  and  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  assume  it  without  grave 
reason. 

But  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  in  the 
forepclng.  there  are  momentous  and  solemn 
causes  for  the  course  the  United  States  is 


traveling.  The  threat  of  International  com- 
munism Is  undeniably  great.  The  United 
States,  through  historical  developments 
which  I  have  tried  to  outline,  has  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  Our 
country  is  the  only  single  nation  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  thwart  the  Kremlins  ambi- 
ticn.  If  we  are  worthy  cf  the  traditions 
evolved  by  oiir  forefathers  and  remain  true 
to  the  role  for  which  destiny  has  shaped  us. 
we  shall  exercise  that  power  generously  and 
well. 

I  bring  you  no  message  of  bleak  despair  and 
hopelessness.  Rather  I  have  tried  to  present 
the  great  challenge  cf  the  day  in  vihi'-h  we 
live.  Our  free  Republic — cur  representative 
self-government — has  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  150,CC0.C00  Americans.  We  have  abundant 
resources — Industrial,  financial,  and  agricul- 
tural. We  have  a  deslen  for  living  that  has 
given  our  people  standards  of  health,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  never  dreamed  ol  a 
century  ago;  th"  dream  of  the  millions  across 
the  seas  In  every  land. 

Do  not  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  our 
people  will  lightly  relinquish  our  freedoms 
and  our  political  Institutions.  Rather  ■we 
will  continue  to  Improve  them  to  achieve, 
under  God.  the  kind  of  society  which  will  by 
Its  very  attractiveness,  beckon  to  all  men 
everywhere. 


Inportations  From  Russia  and  Its  Satel- 
lites Are  Displacing  Our  Workers  and 
Providing  American  Dollars  for  Com- 
munist Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW    JTRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Secrest.  rep- 
resenting the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  calling  my  attention  to 
discharge  peiition  No.  34.  This  petition 
relates  to  a  most  important  matter  and 
is  entitled  to  have  the  support  of  the 
membership  of  the  House.  I  include  as 
part  cf  my  remarks  the  letter  of  Con- 
gressman Secrest  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.    It  reads  as  follows: 

AtrGTTST   28.    1950. 

Dear  Colleagte  :  For  the  past  2  years  the 
United  States  has  been  buying  an  average  of 
$2,000,000  worth  of  furs  each  month  from 
Ru5sia.  Last  year  more  than  12,000.000 
pieces  of  plassware  were  imported,  and 
Czechoslovakia  heads  the  list  cf  those  na- 
tions sending  glass  to  the  United  Slates. 
Also  from  Czechoslovakia  come  shoes  and 
many  other  items. 

The  results  of  imports  from  Communist - 
controlled  countries  are  twofold.  First,  it 
creates  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
Second,  it  gives  Russia  dollars  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  for  the  purchase,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  of  vital  war  materials 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  buy  anything 
from  Communist-controlled  countries  that 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  our  own  se- 
curity. 

On  May  15,  Congressman  Ramset  intro- 
duced a  resolution  stating  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  take  steps  to 
cancel  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  any 
country  found  by  the  State  I3epartment  to 
be  Communist  controlled.  I  believe  this  Is 
logical.  Certainly  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  give  dollars  to  B  isfia  when  these 
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uune  dollars  are  b«lng  used  to  buy  var  mn- 
t«rlalx  with  which  to  kill  our  boy>  in  Korea. 
I  tuk^n  placed  (Uaciiarfre  petition  ho.  34  on 
tlM  Speafcera  deaJt  and  I  hope  you  will  urge 
tvei7  Member  ot  Congreea  to  al^n  It. 
8tacerelj  jroun. 

Bob  ScciEBT. 


Eqaalize  the  Tax  Burden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MaSON 

If    i  -».">■    -J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBISKIITATIVES 
Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  get- 
ting a  liltle  weary  listening  to  the  pious 
protestations  of  the  cooperatives  and  the 
co-op  coddlers  who  profess  it  Is  a  ihortal 
sin  to  sut'ijest  that  these  tax  dodgers 
should  pay  their  Government  a  little 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  doint;  busi- 
ness In  this  country,  and  who  mourn- 
fully mouth  dire  warnings  of  what  will 
happen  if  they  are  required  to  kick  in 
with  their  share  of  taxes  like  other  busi- 
ne.s5ps  do. 

I  refer  specifically  to  an  article  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  page 
A5849.  by  my  colleague  Eugbne  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Minnesota.  Mr.  McCarthy 
sujJKCsts  that  the  tax  exemption  given  to 
farmer  co-ops  is  not  eiu)ugh  and  says 
that  all  efforts  to  tax  their  business  ac- 
tivities is  motivated  by  self-seekinp  in- 
terests who.se  objective  is  to  destroy  the 
cooperatives. 

I  have  led  the  fl?ht  in  ConRress  to 
tax  cooperatives,  and  I  have  no  self- 
seeking  interests.  But.  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  right  when  he  says  the  farmers  do  not 
get  enough  from  their  co-ops.  Karl  ;'_oos, 
co-op  attorney,  recently  told  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  91.4  percent 
of  them  get  less  than  $10  a  year  In 
patronage  dividends,  and  that  a  mere 
86  percent  of  co-op  members  get  76 
percent  of  the  profits. 

Nor  does  the  Government  get  enough 
from  the  co-ops.  After  Attorney  Loos 
loudly  proclaimec!  that  the  Government 
would  realize  a  mere  $6,000,000  by  tax- 
ing the  earnings  of  all  cooperatives,  it 
must  have  been  embarrassing  to  him  to 
pick  up  his  newspaper  the  other  morn- 
ing and  read  where  one  cooperative,  the 
Uruon  Equity  Cooperative  Grain  Ex- 
change, of  Enid.  Okla..  was  voluntarily 
offering  to  pay  a  tax  of  nearly  $1,000  000 
on  Its  business  this  year.  There  are  terw 
of  thousands  of  cooperatives  In  thi.i 
country — many  of  them  bigger  than 
Union  Equity — but  here  was  one  of  them 
acknuwiedKing  that  it  had  enouKh  profits 
to  toas  Uncle  Sam  a  "million-dollar 
tx^ne."  Conadenoe  money,  that  Is  what 
It  wa». 

Mr.  Speaker,  conservative  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  money  the  Government 
would  realize  from  taxation  of  coopera- 
tives totals  S350.0OO.0OO.  Despite  all  the 
breast  tx>utin»;  and  pious  proclamations 
of  the  tax  d*xlger»  that  is  a  lerrUlo 
amount  of  money  to  be  obtained 
tbroujih  levying  the  same  tax  on  them 


as  on  other  corporations.  And  it  will  not 
break  the  co-ops  any  more  than  it  breaks 
busines-smen  who  pay  their  taxes. 

I  have  a  bill.  H.  R.  5064.  that  would 
equalize  the  Uw  burden  in  this  country 
among  all  thost^  who  do  business  in  the 
market  place,  and  I  cann(n  understand 
why.  when  the  Government  needs  every 
dollar  of  revenue  It  can  get,  something 
is  not  done  about  this  bill.  As  I  have 
said  time  and  again,  it  is  utterly  unfair 
to  consider  heaping  a  still  greater  tax 
burden  on  one  segment  of  American 
business  and  let  another  considerable 
part  of  it  B.O  tax-free.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one-third  of  the  total  wealth 
of  America  is  now  owned  by  tax-free 
organizations,  and  they  are  growing  at 
breakneck  speed.  Yet  the  Senate  now 
has  the  temerity  to  announce  calmly 
that  nothing  w.ll  be  done  about  taxing 
the  cooperatives — at  least  not  before  the 
November  elections — except  to  mnke  a 
further  study  of  the  case  and  hold  more 
public  hoarings. 

Mr  Speaker,  extensive  hearings  have 
already  been  held  on  this  subject.  An 
overwhelminc  amount  of  testimony  has 
been  presented  to  show  conclusively  the 
need  for  taxing  the  tax  exempts.  There 
is  no  need  for  further  hearings.  The 
Congress  has  shown  utterly  indefensible 
Inconsistency  by  voUns  to  tax  certain  in- 
comes of  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  touch  the  sacro.sanct  co-ops  It  is 
high  time  we  laid  this  bugaboo  to  rest. 

We  are  rapidly  entering  another  war 
economy  with  all  its  burdensome  restric- 
tions and  limitations  on  profits.  Is 
there  any  Justification  in  permitting 
anyone.  coop>eratives,  or  whatever  other 
pseudonym  you  choose  to  call  them,  to 
operate  almast  completely  tax-free?  Do 
you  think  it  fah ,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any- 
one .should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  tax- 
free  profit  in  time  of  war? 


National  Scieace  Foundaiion  It  Too  Im- 
portant To  Be  Pushed  Aside  by  Dila- 
tory Tactics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Kiw  jtn^vr 

m  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  bill  is  too 
important  to  be  stjTnied  by  failure  to 
make  an  immediate  and  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  carry  lus  provisions  into 
effect.  The  Congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  approved  the  measure  on  May 
10,  after  several  years  of  study  and  con- 
sideration. It  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  President.  Up  to  the  present  time 
neither  the  Director  nor  the  Board  to 
direct  its  affairs,  ha."?  been  appolntetl. 
nor.  has  any  appropi  uition  been  made. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  lefrl.slation 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  lethargy 
that  13  t)eing  displayed. 


An  editorial  aptiearing  In  the  Courier- 
Post,  newspaper  of  Camden.  N  J  ,  issue 
of  August  31.  1950.  has  clearly,  concisely 
and  forcibly  set  forth  not  only  the  im- 
portance of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation but  the  extreme  necessity  of 
putting  It  into  effect  without  further 
delay.  The  editorial  to  which  I  refer 
reads  as  follows: 

COMUTTTZZ   Wotn.D   NCIXITT   SciENCI 
KouNBATiON  Law 

The  House  Appropriation*  Committee  Is 
attcmptmg  to  override  the  ezpreMed  wubes 
of  the  majority  of  Congress.  President  Tru- 
man, and  our  military  leaders  by  a  pigeon- 
bole  veto  oX  the  National  Science  Foundation 
law 

ThU  law  waa  approved  May  10.  after  S 
yeara  of  leglalatlve  conalderatlon.  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  which  would  centralize  aiid 
strengthen  our  scientific  rcMarch  efforts  in 
both  mUltary  and  nonmUltary  fields. 

Ehirlng  this  time  hundreds  of  witnesses 
from  the  executive  departments,  scientific 
organizations,  and  InstltutloDS  testified  that 
a  NatioiuU  Science  Foundation  was  needed 
to  fill  a  m<i*'"e  link  In  our  aectirlty  chain. 
They  agreed  that  such  an  agency  was  neces- 
sary to  coordinate  and  stimulate  baaic  sclen- 
tlflc  research  In  this  country,  which  they  tes- 
tified Is  falUng  behind  that  of  other  nations. 

The  law  was  nonpoUtlcal  In  nature  and 
received  bipaitlsan  support.  One  of  lt« 
strongest  advocates  was  Congressman 
WoLVEXTON.  who  was  cpoi.sor  of  a  simUar 
measure  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  that  waa 
vetoed  by  President  Truman  because  of  ad- 
mlnlstrctlve  features  he  dlaiiXed.  which 
were  revised  in  the  1950  bUl. 

As  passed  ty  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  the  law  provides  for  appointment 
of  24  citizens  as  members  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  which  wlU  guide  the  Foun- 
dation's policies. 

President  Tniraan.  according  to  a  letter 
sent  Senator  Kenneth  McKetias.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  by 
presidential  assistant  John  R.  Steclman,  "has 
been  preparing  to  nominate  in  the  very  near 
future  24  outstanding  citizens  drawn  from 
the  field  of  science,  engineering,  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  public  affairs  to  this  board. 

The  President  feels,  says  the  letter,  that  "to 
fail  to  activate  this  very  imporunt  agency, 
at  this  critical  Juncture  as  we  speed  the 
strengthening  of  other  segments  oX  our  de- 
fenses, would  be  to  pass  over  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  and  strengthen  our  scien- 
tific research  efforts  which,  as  you  weU  know, 
are  ot  vital  importance  to  the  preesrvatlon  ot 
our  security." 

But  the  Hotise  Appropriations  Committee 
is  blocking  activation  of  the  Foundation  by 
withholding  an  appropriation  of  9475,000.  be- 
cause, it  says,  it  "believes  that  new  program* 
which  wUl  not  provide  early  aid  to  our  de- 
fence effort  should  net  be  initiated  at  this 
time." 

In  other  words,  to  save  a  tiny  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  defense  spending,  this  committee 
would  set  up  ttji  judgment  as  su(>erlor  to  that 
of  the  whole  Congress,  the  President,  and  aU 
the  others  who  say  the  Foundation  should  be 
put  in  operation  at  onoe. 

This  Is  congressional  minority  dictation  of 
the  worst  type,  comparcble  with  past  actions 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  in  refusing  to 
permit  legislation  favored  by  a  large  majority 
to  come  to  a  vote.  In  a  way  tt  Is  worse,  since 
It  would  nuUUy  a  law  that  has  already  been 
approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  ^~~, 

Congress  will  convict  Itself  of  miMtence 
and  cowardice  in  the  face  of  a  snr.all  group's 
arbitrary  attempt  to  thwart  Its  will  unless  It 
iHBlsts  on  passing  this  appropriation  and 
•eKtin^  up  an  agencv  which  all  auhoritlee 
agree  is  vital  to  our  defenitc*. 
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Addrffj  by  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, at  Fo-jrth  Biennial  Conveation  of 
Scuthern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

o."  FLca:D.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdzy.  Sevtember  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  FEFPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Append'x  cf  the  Record,  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  fourth  biennial  con- 
vention cf  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  held  at  New  Orleans, 
La  .  on  November  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  fourth 
biennial  convention  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence for  Human  Welfare,  tonight  we  striite 
the  keynote — freedom  road.  Each  delegate 
to  this  convention  must  carry  back  home 
the  torch  to  light  freedom  road  for  the  South. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  at  the  cross- 
roads— the  road  to  freedom  or  the  path  to 
the  unseen  wilderness  of  Republican  admin- 
istration. 1  fear  the  hand  of  republicanism 
will  fall  heavily  upon  the  Southland.  I  fear 
for  her  industrial  growth  and  development 
of  her  great  resources.  I  fear  the  decline  of 
southern  agricultural  production  under  a 
Republican  regime.  I  fear  that  the  Repub- 
licans win  give  Up  service  and  ancient  shib- 
boleths on  civil  rights  for  southerners. 

I  have  a  well-grounded  fear  that  certain 
southern  Democrats  are  inclined  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Republicans.  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  fears. 

Let  me  read  to  you  ex:erpts  from  two  edi- 
torials cf  a  southern  newspaper — the  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.  C.  On  October 
13,  1946.  the  editorial  read: 

"The  Negroes  who  in  South  Carolina  call 
themselves  Progressive  Democrats'  are  more 
consistent  members  of  the  new  party  founded 
in  1933  and  more  loyal  followers  of  its  na- 
tional leaders  than  are  the  leaders  of  the 
white  party  In  South  Carolina.  The  white 
leaders  oppose  the  passage  of  an  FEPC  law, 
filibuster  against  a  Federal  antUynchmg  bill, 
and  oppose  the  repeal  of  poll-tax  laws.  They 
oppose  ether  important  policies  of  the  new 
party,  and  the  allegations  that  they  some- 
times Join  the  Republicans  In  voting  against 
administration  measures  cannot  be  disputed. 
By  1948  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  out  where  they  don't 
belon?.  where  they  are  unwelcome  guests 
though  they  are  fed  with  leavings." 

On  November  14.  1946.  the  editorial  read: 
"Of  the  170  members  and  senators  compos- 
lug  the  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina, 
fccw  many  are  true  New  Dealers,  loyal  to  the 
policies  and  to  the  memory  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt?" — "The  News  and  Courier  cannot 
shut  Its  eyes  to  signs  that  some  South  Caro- 
linians are  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
cci^iperate  with  Republicans.  Cooperation  Is 
one  degree  removed  from  coalescence." 

The  people  of  the  South  and  its  economy 
are  an  integral  part  of  these  United  States. 
The  solution  of  southern  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  will  play  a  great  part 
In  determining  our  country's  ability  to  meet 
the  (  f  cl  this  postwar  world. 

Tl..  .-ni  lies  In  progresaive  democracy. 

It  mean*  tn.it  the  I>mocrBtlc  Party  must  be 
led  b."  those  *ao  believe  in  progressive  de- 


ir  '^racy.  Real  democracy  does  not  look 
b.i-.-c.vard  in  time  for  the  solution  of  its 
problems — but  locks  forward.  Hindsight  Is 
net  the  answer — "qui  foresight  Is. 

Progressive  democracy  does  not  seek  the 
return  to  prewa'  standards  like  the  Repub- 
licans. It  does  ntit  desire  to  go  back  to  1S32 
or  ev3n  to  1939.  We  mtist  go  far  above  even 
the  1£39  level  to  remove  economic,  social. 
and  political  barriers  to  human  happiness 
and  peace. 

I  tell  you  that  the  South  is  America's  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1.  But  the  problems  of 
the  South,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  prob- 
lems cf  the  North  and  the  West.  The  difler- 
eices  are  only  in  degree. 

Lets  look  at  the  South.  Variations  in  the 
Inconys  of  the  people  in  the  South  from  those 
in  the  North  or  West  are  due  to  di2erenc?s 
in  natural  resources,  capital  equipment,  and 
financial  resources,  and  the  relative  levels  of 
productive  training  of  the  population. 

As  the  result  of  a  trend  away  from  de- 
pendency upon  agriculture  to  manufactur- 
ing there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  of  In- 
comes in  the  South.  But  they  are  still  very 
low.  Per  capita  Incomes  In  the  South  are  far 
below  the  average  lor  the  Nation,  and,  mind 
you,  this  fact  is  also  reflected  In  State  and 
local  revenues. 

Per  capita  incomes  In  the  southern  area 
moved  from  $371  in  1929  to  »340  in  1940  and 
to  »797  in  1945.  or  from  55  percent  of  the 
national  per  capita  average  in  1929  to  59 
percent  in  1940  and  69  percent  in  1945.  If 
you  line  up  the  13  Southern  States  in  ascend- 
ing order  of  Income  you  find  Mississippi,  with 
69  percent  of  its  workers  on  farms,  in  1940 
had  a  per  capita  income  of  $202,  and  Florida, 
with  the  lowest  proportion  of  farm  workers. 
20  percent,  had  the  highest  southern  per 
capita  Income  of  M71. 

Average  annual  wages  and  salaries  of  work- 
ers in  indtistries  covered  by  unemployment- 
compensation  laws  in  the  South  are  roughly 
three-fourths  cf  those  in  the  same  Indu?- 
tries  for  the  entire  country.  The  average 
annual  wage  In  the  South  in  1939  in  these 
Industries  was  abovit  $1,016  and  in  1944 
Si. 798.  In  all  industries  except  mining  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  southern  industrial 
workers  drew  closer  to  the  national  average 
between  ia39  and  1944.  These  averages  for 
the  South  are  overstated  because  a  great  pro- 
portion of  small  firms  are  excluded  from  the 
figures.  Small  firms  generally  pay  lower 
wagea  than  large  ones. 

Wages  and  salaries  In  the  South  repre- 
sented less  than  60  percent  of  the  total  in- 
come of  the  South  in  19>9  and  in  1940.  rose 
to  68  percent  in  1943 — because  of  military 
wages — and  dropped  to  less  than  60  percent 
In  1945.  The  rest  of  the  country  showed 
somewhat  the  same  trend,  starting  at  less 
than  65  percent  In  1929,  rising  to  70  percent 
In  1940,  and  dropping  back  to  66  percent  In 
1945. 

The  proportion  of  wages  and  salaries  paid 
in  the  South  to  the  total  for  the  country  rose 
from  14  percent  in  1929  to  16  percent  in  1940 
and  18  percent  in  1945.  whereas  there  has 
been  a  decline  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
from  83  percent  in  1929  to  82  percent  in  1945. 

Manufacturing  wages  and  salaries  in  the 
South  Increased  from  $1,562,000,000  in  1929 
or  10  percent  of  the  country  total  to  $1,717.- 
000.000  In  1940.  or  11  percent  of  the  national 
total  for  manvifacturmg.  and  $4.653.0C0.000, 
or  12  percent  of  the  total  United  States  man- 
ufacturing payrolls.  The  {percentage  in- 
crease in  total  southern  manufacturing 
wages  and  salaries  rose  171  percent  between 
1940  and  1945,  and  in  all  other  States  only 
142  percent. 

A  study  of  straight-time  earnings  shows 
that  In  1945  the  Southeast  had  the  lowest 
earnings  in  each  of  23  of  36  indtistries,  and 
the  Southwest  waa  lowest  in  12  of  31  indus- 
tries. Only  1  of  the  36  Industries  In  the 
Southeast   had   average   earnings   above   the 


national  average  for  the  particular  industry, 
and  in  the  Southwest  only  2  out  of  31.  Wages 
in  lumber,  railroads,  textiles,  building  and 
printing  trade-',  and  many  other  imp>oi-t.iJt 
southern  industries  were  lower  in  the  South 
thar.  elsewhere. 

Per  capita  State  and  local  revenues  in 
1338-39  in  the  United  Slates  were  $68.61:  for 
C.-.Ufornia,  $99.76;  for  New  York,  $113.73;  for 
Georgia,  e35.79;  for  Alabama,  $29.01;  and  fc«" 
Florida.  S53.44. 

Tne  South  was  not  made  for  economic 
slavery.  It  has  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
farm  lands.  It  has  60  percent  of  the  Nation "s 
land  which  hps  et  least  40  inches  of  rainfail. 
It  has  50  percent  of  the  Nation  s  crop  land 
with  6  months  without  frost.  "Vet  l.-.ere  is 
poveny  a  plenty  in  the  South.  The  poor 
farms  and  the  poor  larmer  ol  the  Sou'vh  help 
to  pull  down  southern  per  capita  income. 

Although  average  net  farm  income  per 
farm  in  the  South  rose  from  $582  in  1940  to 
$1,708  in  1944,  about  the  same  increa&e  as 
the  rest  of  the  country,  there  was  &  decrease 
In  the  nimaber  of  farms.  Thus  larger  size 
farms  reaped  the  harvest. 

Farm  wag?s  in  the  South  dropped  from 
4.4  percent  of  total  wages  in  1929  to  3.9 
percent  in  1940  and  3  4  percent  of  total 
southern  weges  and  salaries  in  1945  For 
the  rest  of  the  country,  this  relationship  was 
about  2  percent  between  1929  and  1945. 

About  half  of  the  couutry"s  larm  workers 
are  in  the  South,  but  they  get  only  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  total  national  farm-wage 
payments.  They  got  only  $319,000,000  m 
isi"^  or  about  one-fotirth  of  the  total  United 
States  farm  wages  in  1929.  In  1940.  they 
got  23  percent  of  the  total  and  m  1945  about 
27  percent  of  the  total  farm  wages.  The  dis- 
crepancy lies  not  only  in  Icwer  farm  wages 
In  the  South  than  In  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  the  large  number  of  unpaid  fam- 
ily workers  in  southern  farming. 

The  Southern  States  with  about  one-half 
of  the  farm  population  get  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  national  farm  income  pay- 
ments. In  1929.  agricultural  income  was 
f2.513.00C.OCO  or  36  percent,  the  total  farm 
income,  in  1940  it  dropped  to  $1,906,000,000 
or  35  percent  of  the  total  larm  income,  and 
In  1945,  $4,821,000,000  or  32  percent  of  the 
total  agricultural  income. 

Aericulttiral  income  in  the  South  was  20 
percent  of  its  total  Income  in  1929.  15  per- 
cent m  1940.  and  16  percent  in  1945  com- 
pared with  63  percent.  5.6  percent,  in  1940. 
and  8.4  percent  in  1945  lor  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  shows  that  the  South  is  more 
dependent  on  agrictUture  than  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Farm  wages  for  the  South  rose  from  821.20 
per  month  to  1939  to  $53.20  per  month  in 
1944.  This  increase  of  151  percent  for  the 
South  can  be  compared  with  156  percent  lor 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  index  ol  farm 
wage  rates  for  the  Nation  (1910-1914 — 100) 
was  123  in  1939  and  315  in  1944 

As  to  wages — I  know  of  no  greater  factor 
In  determining  the  wealth  of  a  State  and  lis 
ability  to  meet  human  welfare  needs  than 
high  wages.  The  South  has  always  been 
known  as  a  low  wage  area. 

Substandard  wages  in  the  South  has  re- 
sulted not  only  in  limited  education,  but 
also  has  placed  a  heavy  toll  on  all  persons 
with  low  wages  in  poor  health  and  health 
facilities,  high  mortality,  poor  housirjg.  Low 
wages  have  not  meant  good  btisiness  in  the 
Bjuth. 

The  principal  Industries  originally  affected 
by  the  40-cent  minimum  under  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  l9o8  were  those  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  were  in  the  South,  namel^: 
tobacco,  lumber,  textiles,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture. These  were  the  principal  industries 
with  a  large  percentage  of  their  workers  get- 
ting under  60  cents  an  hour  in  the  summer 
of  1945.  This  le. el,  the  Senate  Committee 
on    Education    and    Labor    found    uece&s«iry 
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for  minimum  tut»M*ne«.  In  tobacco.  58 
percent  earned  under  68  c«nt«  at  that  time, 
84  p«rc*nt  In  lumber.  47  percent  in  textiles. 
Sa  percent  In  apparel,  and  37  percent  In 
ftimlture. 

Wage  differences  between  the  South  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  aame  kind  of 
work  hare  no  economic  or  aocial  Justification. 
Tl^eee  d'-fffrentlals  are  not  baaed  on  any 
•uljatantlal  difference  In  the  cost  of  unng 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  coat 
ol  purchasing,  the  same  standard  of  living 
doee  not  rury  greetJy  from  one  geographical 
area  to  another. 

The  waee  differentials  between  the  North 
and  the  South  In  these  industries  particu- 
larly, and  within  these  t»o  regions,  vary 
widely  a;.d  Irrationally  from  localr.y  to  lo- 
cality. The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  did 
help  to  reduce  the  North-South  difleren- 
tlala  for  such  Industries  as  seamless  hosiery 
and  fertilizer.  It  exercised  some  Influence 
in  the  equalization  at  wage  rates  for  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

Studtea  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Lab'-T  St.ittstlcs  show  that  the  cost  of  living 
differential  between  a  city  of  100.000  or  more 
and  one  of  3.500  persona  Is  probably  not 
more  than  10  percent  on  the  average.  A 
given  standard  of  living  in  five  small  south- 
ern cities  was,  on  the  averaige.  only  3.1  per- 
cent leaa  than  that  for  Ave  ■iBall  northern 
cities  of  the  same  else. 

In  December  1988.  the  cost  of  living  for 
en  Atlaukta  family  of  four  was  $1,333.  for 
BtnalBgham  $1,377,  for  Memphis  $1,306.  for 
New  Orleans  $1,261.  and  for  Houston  $1,298. 
for  JackscnvlUe.  $1,284.  for  Norfolk  $1,325. 
for  Richmond  $1,333.  Mobile  81.184.  for  Hat- 
tieeburg  (Mississippi)  $1.2C5.  Sherman  (Tcn- 
neaaee)  $1,107.  Statesvllle  (N  irth  Carolina) 
$1,316.  Sumter  (South  Carolina)  $1,264, 
Thomaavllle   (Oeorgla)   $1,345. 

The  December.  1938.  cost  of  llvinfc  for 
North  Atlantic  cities  was  $1340,  for  South 
Atlantic  cities  $1,325.  North  Central  cities 
81.343.  South  Central  cities  $1>13. 

Southern  city  living  cosU  were  only  3  9 
percent  leas  than  that  for  northern  cities 
of  Tarious  sizes  ( ranging  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  ChUllcothe.  Mo.  and  Dover, 
N   Hi. 

Compare  the  1938  flKUres  with  $1  353  pro- 
p(«ed  in  1046  as  an  annual  minimum  wak;o 
baee  In  •§  eents  an  hcur  when  the  cost  of 
living  waa  over  40  percent  higher  for  low- 
wa«e  families.  In  such  low-wage  cities  as 
Mot>ile  and  Memphis,  two-thirds  of  the  fam- 
ilies were  estimated  to  be  livins;  below  a 
minimum  mtoatatanoe  level  in  comparison 
with  23  percent  In  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
San  Frandaeo. 

Living  coets  In  the  southern  cities  range 
from  88  percent  of  the  cost  of  equivalent 
goods,  rents,  and  servicea  for  the  District 
oS  Columbia  in  March  1M5.  for  Houston. 
Twx..  to  96  percent  in  Richmond.  Va.  In  eight 
of  the  twelve  southern  cities  for  which  data 
to  ftvallsble  for  1939  and  1943  the  c<jets  were 
•  to  19  percent  lower  in  the  southern  cltlee 
and  10  to  15  percent  lower  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  base  for  1939. 

And  southern  business  and  employment 
have  benefited  by  high  minimum  wages.  The 
profit  experience  of  the  southern  lumber  in- 
doetry,  a  good  example,  waa  very  satisfactory 
nader  the  Fair  Latxsr  Standards  Act  and  dur- 
World  .War  II.  The  southern  branch  of  the 
indtutry  compares  favorably  with  the  north- 
ern branch  and  with  the  entire  Industry  In 
the  country. 

I  need  not  cite  all  the  facts  here  You  can 
find  it  in  the  reports  of  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  the  66-ceut 
minimum  wage  bill. 

The  full-fashioned  hi*iery  Industry  ex- 
pended very  rapidly  in  the  South  between 
1933  and  1039  when  waices  In  the  sou c hern 
division  of  the  indtutrv  n*e  mrre  rapidly 
than  in  tlie  rest  of  the  Nation.    The  prcpor- 


tlon  of  plants  In  thl.s  Industry  located  In  the 
South  rose  from  20  percent  In  1929  to  35  per- 
cent in  1938  and.  for  seamlees  hosiery  the 
proportion  of  southern  piants  roae  from  60 
percent  In  1934  to  over  66  percent  In  1941, 
a  period  of  rising  wages. 

Under  the  NRA.  employment  Increased 
from  46.754  to  55.441  in  the  men's  apparel 
industry  of  the  South.  The  South's  share  In 
the  incretese  of  employment  In  the  paper  and 
ptilp  Industry  rose  from  under  4  percent  In 
1935  to  74  percent  In  1939  and  for  furniture 
from  14.4  percent  to  21  5  percent  between 
1929  and  1939.  Although  the  actual  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  logging  and  saw- 
mill operations  dropped  as  much  as  45  per- 
cent l)etween  1914  and  1938.  the  southern 
share  of  employment  In  the  Industry  re- 
mained constant. 

Between  1938  and  1940  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  southern  cities  increased  as 
much  as.  If  not  more  than,  other  cities  In 
the  United  States.  Between  1937  and  1939. 
the  dress-shirt  Industry  In  Tennessee 
doubled  Its  employment.  Employment  In 
the  southern  branch  of  the  men's  apparel 
industry  In  1939  was  double  that  for  1931 
when  no  30-cent  minimum  was  In  effect. 

The  net  profits  before  taxes  of  the  south- 
ern division  rose  from  a  deficit  of  $332,000 
in  1938  to  $3,814,000  in  1939  and  to  $28,540.- 
000  In  1942 

In  October  1939  the  minimum  wage  rate 
for  the  cotton-textile  Industry  was  set  at 
32  4  cents  an  hour,  in  April  1942  at  40  cents 
an  hotir,  at  50  cents  an  hour  In  1944,  and 
65  cents  In  1946.  Net  profits  b«?ore  taxes 
for  the.  cotton-tcxtUe  Industry  rose  from 
an  average  of  $3^.000.000  In  1936-39  to  $71.- 
500.000  in  1940,  $378,000,000  In  1942.  and 
$400,000,000  In  1945. 

The  South  not  only  provides  Its  most  pro- 
ductive labor  for  its  own  factories  and  farms, 
but  also  contributes  substantially  to  the 
labor  forces  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
fast-growing  population  ( f  the  South  con- 
fronted with  low  Job  standards  and  low  liv- 
ing standards  provides  the  source  of  labor 
for  many  other  areas.  And  our  southern 
veterans,  ftilly  aware  of  thl.s  situation,  are 
seeking  emplovment  elsewhere.  These  who 
are  left  behind  are.  for  a  good  part,  the  very 
young,  the  very  old.  the  less  competent  in 
the  factory  and  on  the  farm. 

In  1920-30.  the  net  out  migration  from 
the  Sauth  was  about  130  Oro  a  year,  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930°s,  100.000  per  year 
and  during  lJKO-46.  300,000  migrants  In  ex- 
cess of  the  number  entering  the  South  left  It. 
The  13-State  area  and  every  State  In  It  except 
Florida  and  Virginia,  has  continued  to  loee 
p<inulatlon  to  other  areas.  There  Is  strong 
evidence  to  indicate  that  rural  southern  mi- 
grant.'? went  to  the  North,  the  We«t,  and  to 
southern  cities  such  as  Mobile  and  Houston. 

DeU  for  the  1935-40  period  Indicate  that 
many  of  these  ml^rnnts  are  In  the  young, 
productive  age  groups.  After  spending  un- 
productive school  years  In  the  South,  they 
moved  to  other  regions  which  reap  the  har- 
vest of  southern  training.  Of  those  who  left 
the  South,  three-eighths  of  the  26-34  year 
age  group  bad  a  high  school  education  or 
better  and  aix-sevenths  had  completed  eighth 
grade  or  better. 

War  Department  surveys  show  that  In  1944, 
16  of  every  100  southern  soldiers  had  plans  to 
settle  In  the  North  or  the  West. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  In  the 
South  In  1940  was  25  years,  in  contrast  with 
31  years  In  the  North  and  the  West  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  the  southern  workers  were 
under  35  yeara  of  age  compared  with  46  per- 
cent m  the  North  and  44  percent  In  the  West. 

Similarly,  there  are  more  older  men  In  the 
eouthern  labor  force.  Porty-elgbt  and  five- 
tenths  percent  of  southern  men  65  and  over 
are  In  the  labor  forces  as  compared  with 
40  percent  for  the  North  and  35  S  percent  for 
the  South. 


A  study  of  States  In  the  last  5  years  by 
Dr  E.  J.  Eberllng.  chief  of  research  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Bmployment  Se- 
curtty  (Tennessee,  Mlaslsaippl.  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida. South  Carolina,  and  Georgia)  shows 
615.979  left  this  area  for  war  Jobs  elsewhere. 
Florida  gained  226.906  and  Miaalssippi  lost 
227.599.  Many  of  these  are  not  returning. 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta.  60  percent  of  Negro 
farm  labor  has  gone  since  the  war  begcn. 

With  the  flood  of  the  population  to  south- 
ern cities  diuing  the  war.  the  housing  short- 
age became  severe,  rentals  soared,  and  pr.ces 
Ol  consumers  goods  and  aervlcee  rose  rapidly. 
Tlie  war  workers  who  flocked  to  southern 
cities  stayed  there  even  without  Jobs,  In 
preference  to  rettirhlng  to  farm  life. 

Before  the  war  southern  agriculture  sup- 
ported 37  percent  of  the  labor,  and  manu- 
facturing only  17  percent.  In  May  1945  these 
figures  were  iso  and  24  percent,  respectively. 

Seven  of  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the 
South — Savannah.  Jacksonville.  New  Orleans, 
Norfolk.  Burmlngham.  Atlanta,  and  Mem- 
phis— showed  rises  in  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  between  Augtist  1939  and 
June  1946  of  above  the  national  averase 
of  35  2  percent  for  34  large  cltle?.  Savannah 
and  Jacksonville  were  the  two  highest  cities 
(41.6  and  40.5  percent).  Between  mld-Jur.e 
1940  and  early  1945  In  13  smaller  southern 
cities,  such  as  Vicksburg.  Miss..  Cad&den. 
Ala..  Corpus  Christl.  Tex..  Jonesboro.  Ark., 
Chester.  S.  C.  Goldsboro.  N.  C.  Newport 
News.  Va  .  et  al..  the  cost  of  living  roee 
more  than  the  national  average  of  26  J  per- 
cent for  the  34  largest  cities  In  the  tame 
period.  The  only  city  which  was  less  was 
Stillwater.  Okla.  (25  percent).  In  such 
cities  as  Vicksburg  and  Newport  News  tl;e 
rifce  was  30  percent  or  more. 

Between  July  1.  1940.  and  September  30, 
1945.  Mobile  and  Norfolk  Increased  total 
dwellings  by  45  and  37  percent.  In  Jack- 
sonville and  Savannah  19  and  13  percent  of 
prewar  dwellings  were  added.  Atlanta. 
Houston,  and  New  Orleans  also  added  many 
new  dwellings. 

Southern  homes  reflect  their  poverty  and 
the  poor  housing  and  sanitation  lacJltles 
which  exist  there.  The  lack  of  electric  Hat- 
ing, running  water,  private  insMe  privies. 
mechanical  refrigeration,  and  other  facilities 
is  merely  a  reflection  cf  low  incomes  and  the 
ensuing  conditions  of  111  health. 

The  1940  census  show?  that  the  average 
value  of  houblng  in  the  South  w\ws  $1,363  in 
comparison  with  $2,503  for  the  average  home 
in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  the  value  ot  farm 
homes  in  the  South  was  only  $644  on  the 
average  against  $1,728  for  other  rtir&l  homes. 
Of  the  10  Sutea  with  the  poorest  homes. 
9  were  in  the  South.  In  fact,  other  data 
reflect  the  poor  hotislng  and  sanitation  con- 
ditions which  prevail  In  the  South.  The 
1940  census  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
dwelling  units  with  electric  lights  was  31  3. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  States  218  percent 
cf  the  dwelling  units  had  electric  lights. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  comparison 
Includes  Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Staie~v  If 
these  are  excluded,  the  disparity  would  be 
even  greater. 

Yes:  of  the  8300.000  rural  homes  In  the 
South,  less  than  3.000.000  have  a  water  sup- 
ply within  50  leet;  657,799  have  no  toilet  or 
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f,   and   4.000,000  have   only   an  outside 
JKtrf. 

Of  4.922  southern  Incorporated  communl- 
tes  In  the  South.  1.928.  or  33  5  percent,  need 
a  public  water  supply  and  47  2  percent  need 
a  sewage  system  with  treatment. 

Of  southern  rural  ftimes  in  1940.  13.6  per- 
cent were  "acceptable"  under  Federal  stand- 
ards. 27.8  percent  repairable,  and  58  67  per- 
cent nonre{jairable.  against  52.5  percent  ac- 
ceptable. 31.8  percent  repairable,  and  24.3 
percent  nonrepalrable  for  the  rest  of  rural 
America. 

Only  16.4  percent  have  electricity  against 
46.7  percent  in  the  Nation.  Four  and  nine- 
tenths  percent  had  Inside  toilets  and  15  per- 
cent none  what^-Dever. 

Malnutrition  la  common  in  the  South. 
This  is  no  eurprise.  We  southerners  well 
know  the  t-verage  southern  family  has  a  less 
healthful  diet  than  nonsouthern  families. 
Why?  Good  diet  is  largely  dependent  on  de- 
cent incomes  available  for  purchasing  power. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  farm  operators  In  the  Southeast 
have  poorer  diets  than  those  in  the  North  and 
In  the  West.  About  one-half  of  Negro  farm 
families  have  poor  diets.  Based  on  national 
per  capita  consumption.  It  Is  estimated  that 
southern  people  have  an  annual  shortage  of 
121,000.000  gallons  of  milk.  18.500.000  head  of 
purebred  cattle,  and  70.000.000  dozen  eggs. 

The  South  failed  to  contribute  as  much 
of  Its  manpower  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
for  its  common  defense. 

About  one  of  every  two  selective  service 
registrant  In  13  Southern  States  were  re- 
jected for  physical  and  mental  reasons. 
Compare  this  rate  with  one  out  of  every 
three  for  the  non-Southern  States. 

What  is  more  precious  to  tis  than  our 
mothers  and  children.  Yet  eight  of  the  nine 
States  with  the  hUjhest  mortality  among 
maternity  cases  in  1943  were  Southern 
States. 

Maternity  death  rates  were  36  per  1.000 
live  births  In  these  States  and  only  2  2  per 
l.OCO  In  the  non-Southern  States.  Infant 
mortality  death  rates  In  13  Southern  States 
were  48  6  per  1.000  live  births  In  compari- 
son with  40  6  for  the  nonsouthern  group. 

These  facts  are  easily  understood.  Only 
8  of  every  10  mothers  receive  doctor  care  in 
a  hospital  dtirlng  maternity.  Almost  8  cut 
of  every  10  nonsouthern  mothers  get  such 
care.  Furthermore,  over  2  out  of  every  10 
southern  mothers  give  birth  to  children 
without  doctor  and  hospital  care — they  get 
the  aid  of  a  midwife.  This  situation  U  al- 
most unknowfl  In  the  non-Southern  States. 

We  know  that  if  the  13  Southern  States, 
for  example,  had  the  same  maternity  and 
Infant  mortality  rates  as  Minnesota  and 
Connecticut,  the  States  with  the  lowest  rates 
In  1943.  the  lives  of  16.304  southern  mothers 
and  1  658  Infants  would  have  been  saved 
(over  50  percent  of  the  total  lives  that  could 
hr.ve  been  saved). 

Doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  will  not  set- 
tle In  localities  where  they  cannot  make  a 
good  living.  This  fact  accounts,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  amaller  proportion  of  phy- 
sicians, dentifts.  and  nurses  in  the  South 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  number  of  physicians  in  the  12  high- 
est per  capita  Income  States  are  15  1  per 
lO.COO  persotu  and  only  8  per  10.000  in  the 
12  lowest-Income  States,  which  are  largely 
Southern  States.  How  threatening  these 
Lgores  are.  For  the  national  minimum 
standard  for  health  safety  is  about  10  doc- 
tors for  each  10.000  persons. 

The  number  of  active  physicians  per  10. COO 
persons  was  9  4  for  13  Southern  States  In  1940 
and  149  for  the  non-Southern  States.  In 
1944  15  southern  counties  with  a  population 
of  3.(X"0  or  more  had  no  active  physician:  15 
more  southern  counties  had  over  10.000  per- 
$otu  per  active  doctor;  in  78  others  there 
were  5.0G0  to  lO.OCO  peaoos  per  active 
physician. 


In  States  like  Gecrzia.  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida 39  2  percent.  38  8  percent,  and  44  8  per- 
cent of  the  counties,  respectively,  had  over 
3.000  persons  per  active  physician  under  65 
years  of  age.  Specifically,  the  1944  rates  for 
the  States  were  1.907.  1.213.  and  2.185  per- 
sons per  active  doctor  under  65. 

In  the  13  highest-Income  States  there  are 
abcut  72  dentists  per  lOO.OOO  persons.  In  the 
12  lowest  per  capita  income  States,  largely 
Eouthern  States,  there  are  only  25  per  lOO.OJO 
people. 

In  1940  there  were  27  3  male  dentists  per 
100.000  persons  In  13  Southern  States  In  com- 
parison with  a  rate  of  64  1  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  1940  rates  for  Georgia  was  1 
dentist  to  every  3,796  persons.  1  per  4.683  for 
Alabama,  and  1  per  2.657  for  Florida.  In 
1940  there  was  1  dentist  for  every  1.878  per- 
sons in  the  country-. 

In  1941  there  was  1  dentist  to  every  1.2C0 
persons  on  the  west  coast.  1  to  every  1.300 
In  the  Middle  Atlantic  area.  1  to  every  3.100 
In  the  West  South-Central  area,  and  1  to 
every  3.900  In  the  East  South-Central  States. 
Believe  it  or  not.  there  are  twice  as  many 
trained  and  student  nurses  in  States  outside 
the  South  as  there  are  In  the  South.  No 
wonder  our  maternal  and  Infant  mortality 
rates  are  high. 

In  1S40  there  were  156  trained  and  student 
nurses  per  100.000  In  Southern  States  and 
315  8  per  100.000  In  the  non-Southern  States. 
In  1943  the  ratio  of  population  to  nurses  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  was  993  for  each 
nurse;  In  the  West  South-Central  States 
there  were  1.353  persons  pjer  nurse;  in  New 
England  the  rate  was  423  to  1  nurse. 

Health  and  hospital  facilities  In  the  South 
are  wholly  Inadequate.  Many  of  our  south- 
ern counties  do  not  have  a  local  public 
health  department.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
venereal-disease  treatment  In  the  South  falls 
so  far  behind  that  of  other  States? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  prevention  and 
care  of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious 
diseases  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the 
South? 

Thirty-eight  and  nine-tenths  percent,  or 
£29  counties.  In  the  South  have  no  local 
health  department.  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  others  are  Inadequately  staged. 
In  1944  about  one-thousand-two-hundred- 
6ome-odd  counties  In  the  Nation  had  no  ftill- 
lime  public-health  service. 

While  the  South  has  almost  30  percent  of 
the  country's  population.  It  has  only  19 
percent  of  the  general  hospital  beds.  18  per- 
cent of  the  tuberculosis  beds,  and  18  per- 
cent of  the  mental  hospital  t>eds.  This  dis- 
parity Is  tco  great  for  the  public  good  and 
for  the  health  of  the  southern   people. 

In  1940  the  10  States  with  the  least  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds  per  10.000  persons  were 
all  southern.  The  minimum  considered  to 
be  necessary  In  1940  was  4  beds  per  1.000 
people.  Yet  the  Southern  States  In  that 
year  had  only  about  2.2  beds  per  1.000  peo- 
ple. No  Southern  State  was  up  to  this 
minimum. 

The  12  highest -income  States  have  4  3 
beds  per  1.000  persons  and  the  lowest  12  per 
capita  Income  States  have  2.1  per  1.000  per- 
sons. The  latter,  of  course,  were  largely 
Southern  States. 

In  1944.  4.5  to  5  general  beds  was  consid- 
ered a  good  standard  for  each  1.000  people. 
Yet.  In  SUtes  like  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the 
rates  were  l)elow  2.5  beds  per  1,003  persons. 
In  1944  we  find  a  rate  of  2.5  general  and 
Fpecla\  hospital  beds  per  1.000  people  in  the 
South.  The  rate  for  the  Northeast  was  4.8 
and  for  the  Western  States  4  1  such  beds 
per  each  1.000  individuals. 

The  wealth  of  a  State  also  determines  hos- 
pital occupancy.  For  example.  New  York 
which  had  5.4  general  and  special  beds  per 
l.OJO  persons  In  1944  had  an  occupancy  rate 
In  Its  hospitals  of  74  percent.  Mississippi. 
with  1.8  beds  per  1.000  had  an  occupancy 
oX  57  percent.    In  New  York  each  patient  in 


a  hospital  averaged  about  1  4  days.  Missis- 
sippi provided  only  0.38  days  to  each  patient 
despite  a  record  ol  greater  ill  health  In  that 
State. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  South  has  a  lower 
education  level  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try? Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  wealthy 
States  of  the  North  and  the  West  pay  their 
m':>re  i;nfortunaie  citlzetis  suhstantialiy 
more  than  our  Southern  States'  The 
amounts  paid  in  the  South  are  a  pittance  on 
which  they  can  hardly  exist 

We  find  341.200  selective-service  resristrants 
rejected  because  of  the  lack  of  educaiicr..  as 
of  September  1,  1943.  The  number  of  Ne- 
groes rejected  for  this  reason  was  six  to  seven 
times  the  number  of  white  rr,en  rejected  and 
equaled  over  cr.e-haif  of  the  total  rejections 
for  this  cause. 

In  Georgia,  the  relectlon  rates  for  lack  of 
education  were  about  15  px-r  100  registrants 
and  In  Alabama  16  per  100  registrants  No 
wonder — the  average  1939  school  exr>enditure 
per  pupil  In  Georgia  was  $17  and  m  Alabama 
$15.  On  the  other  hand,  loci  at  New  York 
City  or  Massachusetts.  The  rite  of  rejections 
for  educational  aeficlencles  was  less  than  1 
per  ICO  in  New  York  City  and  1^  per  100 
legistrants  examined  in  Massachusetts.  The 
city  of  New  York  spent  $157  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  pupil  In  1939  and  Massachusetts 
c-vpended  •«1I5  per  pupil. 

The  Southern  States,  which  have  a  lower 
per  capita  Income  than  mo't  other  States 
spend  much  less  on  the  averaje  for  educating 
its  young  people.  For  example,  Alabama 
With  a  per  capita  income  in  1940  of  $782  per 
person  between  5  and  20  years  of  age  spent 
$22  77  on  education  for  each  such  person  in 
1942.  Georgia  with  an  Income  of  $950  per 
school  age  person  spent  $24  93  and  Florida 
with  $1,708  expended  $41  70  The  Nation  In 
1940  got  an  income  of  $2,043  per  school  ace 
person  and  gave  each  one  In  return  $55  69 
worth  of  education.  New  York  with  $3  592 
gave  $91  07  and  California  with  $3,575  gave 
$105  59. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  State  bene- 
fits by  giving  its  young  people  opportunities 
for  better  education.  The  1940  census  shows 
that  50  percent  of  the  people  who  had  com- 
pleted college  or  beyond  had  Incomes  of 
$5,000  or  more  per  year.  39  percent  of  those 
Who  attended  high  school  had  annual  In- 
comes at  this  level.  Only  11  percent  of  those 
who  had  8  years  of  schooling  or  less  had 
Incomes  as  high  at  this. 

That  proportion  of  a  State's  Income  spent 
on  education  Is  not  Indicative  of  neglect  of 
education.  States  like  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  spend  as  great  (and  a  greater) 
proportion  of  their  incomes  on  education  as 
wealthy  States  like  California,  Washington, 
and  New  York.  But  the  average  school  ex- 
penditure per  average  classroom  or  per  pupil 
Is  many  times  higher  In  the  richer  States. 
Of  the  10  States  with  the  lowest  expendi- 
tures for  schools  per  average  classroom  in 
1938-39.  9  were  Southern  States. 

la  April  1946.  the  average  old-age  assist- 
ance payment  in  the  United  States  was 
$31.34.  The  highest  paying  State  was  W^ash- 
Inrton  with  653.14.  Look  at  Georgia  which 
doled  out  $12.67;  Alabama.  $16.92.  and  Flor- 
ida. $30.21.  Yes.  an  aged  citizen  had  to  get 
these  meager  sums  rafter  he  underwent  a 
humiliating  means  test. 

The  average  payment  in  April  1946.  In 
aid  to  the  blind  was  $33.E5.  California  and 
Washington  paid  as  much  as  $58  a  month. 
The  blind  person  In  Georgia  received  $15.45, 
817.56  In  Alabama,  and  $31.41  In  Florida. 

The  average  payment  in  the  United  States 
for  April  1946  to  families  with  dependent 
children  was  $53  82.  One  hundred  dollars, 
the  highest  amount,  was  paid  by  Washing- 
ton. Georgia  doled  out  $26.73;  Alabama, 
$28.29,  and  Florida.  $34.12. 

Dr.  Frank  Gr.^ham,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  southern  conference,  has  pro- 
posed a   10-point  proi^ram  as  a  solution   to 
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many  of  th#  eoonotnJc  tnd  •octal  problem* 
o*  the  South  rxuthtrmon.  I  Mn  haartiiy 
IB  •ccord  with  the  pro«imai  for  tfMaocracy 
In  southern  Agriculture,  which  la  so  con- 
petently  wt  forth  In  the  IfowndMr  IMO 
taaue  of  the  Southern  Patrtoi. 
"sotrrHzuf    coj^kmhick    ro«    itcuak    wil- 

rAKX — TKIf-POntT    FBOCKAM 

"(By  Fbajix  Ouauxm) 

"1.  ■nmlnatton  uf  dtecrlnunatory  freight 
r»te«  which  have  lor  •o  tang  b«en  barrier* 
to  tlM  dvvckjpxnent  of  the  Somh. 

**!.  FMtiral  and  8taU  aid  lor  building  boa- 
pltals  and  rural  health  centers  and  the  ex- 
pasaton  at  the  rev  remaining  Slate  a-y«ar 
mc<2lc3U  acbooU  into  ataBdard  4-y«ar  nad- 
Ical  edaoola 

•'3.  Federal  aid  to  the  State*  for  the  pubUo 
achooks  without  Federal  control  and  In- 
pay  and  equal  pay  tor  teachers  of 
Mipatini  r  aa  etaiw  toward  provtdlng 
•tfoeattonai  afipogpmlxlm  iot  al 
youth. 

-4.  To  help  to  provide  the  de*peTately 
OMdMl  doctors  and  nursea  lor  the  ho*i>ltaia 
and  rural-health  centers. 

"5  More  siKi  dlversiAed  Industrlck  In  tha 
Soach  and  ii«|iiiii«llilt   bMt*taUig  between 

ttoa  foaBdatlaD  for  cooperation  in  fair  em- 
ployment and  maxtmtun  production  for  tha 
maintenance  of    Justk*  and  peace    In  the 

world. 

"B.  The  6&-cent  Federal  minimum  wag*  la 
iBtanUite  mdusUles  and  Stat*  minimum 
Wi^aa  In  IntrMtat*  IndusUtea.  State  and 
in^iic  employee*  to  correspond  to  the  Fed- 
«rsl  minmium. 

-7.  More  divwaiflcaUoD  of  agrlcuUure. 
procnouun  of  i«rteiiltural  sodetlas.  farm  and 
iMMM  uwaanlUp  and  tha  aatabliabment  of 
a  eiaar  and  aqutubte  atatua  for  farm  ten- 
anu  and  ahare  croppers. 

"8.  AddiUonal  State  and  Federal  support 
at  both  i^iculttu-e  and  induatxlal  rcaearcti 
and  fundamental  scientific,  economic,  hls- 
tortaal.  aoelal  and  bumaulaUc  research  as 
tetftoyaa^ble  to  southern  producUou  and 
kWOMHi  well-being. 

"9.  The  devdoipaaiii  of  great  university 
and  coUese  cenUrs  la  tha  South. 

"10.  State  aid  for  count ]»-wlde  libraries  for 
adult  education,  workers  education,  luati- 
tute  ai  government,  btate  symphonlw  and 
toik  govcmmant  ' 

The  Southern  Patriot  program  for  agricul- 
ture includes: 

1.  Governmental  purchase  of  large  uulta 
of  land  with  resale  to  farmers  snd  tenants 
at  low  ratea  and  expansion  of  the  Fsrmera 
Botaa  Administration  program. 

a.  Adequate  low-coat  credit  to  farmers  for 
acqiiiaition  of  land,  machinery,  livestock. 
bousing  and  ferUiizer.  Amendment  of  the 
CI  bUl  of  rights  to  provide  duect  Govern- 
ment loans  to  vetanuia. 

3.  Governmental  awWiriMT  to  farm  co- 
operatives. 

4.  Granting  of  certain  legal  rlghU  to  ten- 
anu  and  shar*  croppers. 

6.  Covcra&a  ot  farm  labor  under  various 
labor  snd  social-welfare  laws. 

«.  Kzpansion  of  health,  houalng.  educa- 
tk»  and  puhUc-aelfara  programs  for  south- 
ern rural  araaa. 

7.  Removal  of  poll-tax  lawa,  passage  of 
antUynchmg  laws  and  outlawing  of  whit* 
primaries. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  these  splendid  pro- 
grams. I  should  li<^  to  say  taowavcr.  that 
ther^  should  be  a  taaaic  guUttag  prtpclpia, 
t'smciy.  that  the  Fader al  Oovanubant  must 
equaiuc  •conomle  and  social  opportunltiea 
tbrougbout  lbs  Matioo.  It  la  high  tlma  that 
the  Sotitb  abarad  mora  aquiubly  in  F»daral 
aid  for  human  welfare.  The  pxcacnt  system 
d  Biatching  Federal  BMineys  with  State  fund* 
falla  tp  eniir'lF*  tha  flnanrtal  b  ordens  of  aco- 
numie  and  »ocIa1  wejrare  thruunhout  tb*  N»- 
XUm.  To  A.si^'ii  ?iie  K,w-Uicom«  States  It  is 
neces^ry   that  Federal   participation  recog- 


nise dlffer«^cea  In  the  pr«*«ent  Qnandal 
statws  oif  esch  State.  State*  with  low  per 
captta  Ineoroe  must  receive  a  higher  propor- 
tion o*  asRiftaiice  from  the  Federal  Oovrm- 
ment  than  tha  States  with  high  per  capita 
Income. 

What  Is  sl»o  n«^ded  In  the  South  Is  s  well- 
planned  chain  of  TVA's,  a  soil-conservation 
program,  a  refcrestrstlon  pro<iram  and  a 
carefully  developed  plan  to  develop  our  ruit- 
UTfU  reaomcaa. 

This  1*  a  program  for  economic  snd  social 
welfare  It  Is  a  program  which  progreasUe 
dpmorrsry  offer*  for  human  happlncsa.  On 
th'  other  hand,  what  do  the  Republicans  offpr 
the  American  people.  Budget  slashes.  ta« 
cuts,  hlf h  price*,  food  and  other  shortages, 
bou-Mng  shortatM  It  is  a  program  for  the 
frw  at  the  sap— se  of  the  many.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  scarcity  which  will  lead  us  to  de- 
pression  and  unemployment. 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  deals  with 
human  llbertlea.  Theee  are  prsve  times  r.->r 
the  South.  The  antl-Democrat.i  are  In  the 
saddle.  They  sre  riding  the  southern  people 
like"  herd— Jtwt  as  they  did  after  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  We  know 
about  the  Columbians  of  Atlanta,  the  Tal- 
madgai  of  Gaorgta.  the  lynching*  In  Mls- 
sisalppi.  the  depredations  heaped  upon 
American  dtlaens  through<-ut  the  South,  the 
"white  supremacy"  primaries  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Georfta.  and  Alabama.  Other  States, 
like  Arkansas  and  other*,  talk  of  followtnf 
suit.  Therein  lies  the  danger.  The  flres  of 
racial  hatred  have  been  lit  In  the  South. 
The  pctsom  seeds  of  Hltlerlan  creeds  have 
been  sown. 

ShaU  lovers  of  liberty  snd  human  happl- 
ne«a  cringe  in  fear  before  these  Area,  or  per- 
mit these  seeds  to  ?row  In  the  American  soil. 
"Ifo."  I  say.  Americans  hsve  never  given  way 
to  tyranny,  despotism,  or  atrtocrary.  They 
have  resisted  until  their  forces  were  strong 
enough  to  beat  down  the  enemy. 

There  Is  a  gentle  mist  settling  before  the 
winds  bkrw.  It  will  rise  Into  a  storm.  The 
wrath  of  God  will  put  out  these  fires  and 
wash  awsy  these  potaonous   embryo*. 

For  In  the  South  today  the  force*  of  pro- 
gressive democracy  are  behind  this  gather- 
ing storm.  With  the  help  of  progreaslve 
Democrat.?  elsewhere,  the  Amalls  of  Georgia. 
Folsoma  of  Alabam.<»,  the  Peiiys  of  Tenne«^- 
see.  the  Grahams  of  Worth  Carolina  will  rise 
to  defeat  the  antt-Democratlc  forces  In  this 
country.  There  is  no  place  In  the  Democratic 
Party  for  people  who  have  no  regard  for 
human  welfare  and  liberty. 

All  other  believers  In  our  program  must 
back  up  these  leaders.  The  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Humsn  Welfare  mtist  take  It* 
pcaltton  In  the  front  lines  of  the  force*  cf 
southern  democracy  to  achieve  victory.  The 
conference  must  b<?come  the  bulwark  In  the 
rebirth  of  the  Scuth.  It  must  become  the 
South  of  JeffWTon.  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  the 
Oeotglans  at  Klnp*  Mountain.  It  must  b« 
the  South  in  which  the  noost  Immortal  of 
all  documents  must  be  given  the  breath  of 
life  again.  Thla  is  our  program.  It  Is  your 
duty  to  carry  on. 


A  Tiibate  to  Pffer  J.  P!cG.iire  as  Father 
cf  Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARJIS 
or 

HON.  CHAP.LES  A.  WCLVERTON 

or  MKW  jsa&rr 
IK  Tin?  HOCSB  OF  RIPRMBHTATIVW 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr  WOLVFRTON.     Mr  SpeaJter.  It  is 

Rpprop-tfite    that    on    rach    sticcrftling 
Labor  Day.  extrcises  are  htld  in  Arling- 


ton CemHeTj.  located  near  the  city  of 
Camden.  N.  J.,  to  honor  Pectr  J.  Mc- 
Guire.  known  as  the  father  of  Labor 
Day.  who  was  btiricd  there  in  1S06.  the 
year  he  passed  on  into  the  Great  Beyood. 

Mr.  McOiure  was  Born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1852.  At  an  early  a^e  he  came 
to  this  country.  He  identified  hinvvlf 
with  tradf-union  activities,  and,  even- 
tually became  general  secretary  cf  the 
Carpenters  nd  Joiners  Interna Ucnal 
Union.  In  his  effort  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion of  labors  rights,  he  advocated  the 
setting  aside  of  a  fixed  day  each  year  to 
be  known  as  Labor  Day.  The  day  to  be 
obocTved  a;  a  national  holiday  in  trib^ita 
to  labor  and  the  worklnpman.  In  1881 
he  prompted  New  York's  Knights  of  La- 
bor to  hold  the  first  Labor  Day  parade  up 
Fifth  Avenue.  In  1894  Congress  an- 
swered his  20-year  plea  and  made  LabiT 
Day  a  national  holiday.  Since  ttiat  time 
Labor  Day  has  t>ecome  a  fixture  in  our 
national  holidays  and  each  year  rec*'ive3 
the  recognition  it  is  entitled  to  hare. 
Well  may  It  be  said  that  Peter  J.  Mc- 
Guire  is  the  father  of  Labor  Day. 

ITie  tribute  that  is  yearly  paid  to  this 
great  man  is  weU  deserved.  We  consider 
it  an  honor  that  he  made  his  home  in  our 
City  of  Camden.  He  died  in  our  city  a 
poor  but  resi)ected  man.  Thouph  poor 
In  earthly  goods,  he  was  rich  in  the  honor 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  man.  His  mem- 
ory has  continued  throush  all  the  years 
that  have  intervened  as  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence. His  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
labor  is  even  yet  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  dismity  and  importance  of 
labor  and  the  rights  of  workers. 

There  can  be  no  higher  compliment 
paid  to  this  great  man  than  for  each  to 

seek  to  emulate  his  character,  his  high 
rcfiaurd  lor  principle,  his  un-swerving  be- 
lief in  the  rights  of  man  and  his  loyalty 
to  America. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  this  great  labor 
leader  has  been  paid  by  the  Courier-Post. 
of  Camden.  N.  J.,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  September  1950.  entitled  "Free 
Labor.  Free  Americr  Involve  Same  Prin- 
ciple."    It  reads  as  follows: 

Fkxk  Labos.  Pan  Amixica  Ihtolti  Sami 
PaiKcipta 

During  his  term  of  oflke  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Carpenter*  and  Joiners  luterna- 
Uonal  Union  a  young  trade- unionist  who  had 
coma  to  this  country  irum  Dublin  at  an  early 
a«e  preaentcd  a  motion  to  the  Cenual  Labor 
L:.ion  ol  New  Yoric  City  that. 

"A  day  t>e  set  aside,  a  festive  day.  as  a 
tribute  to  Ubcr  and  the  wonUngman;  and  on 
this  clay  there  shotiid  be  a  parade  and  a  pic- 
nic where  speaehaa  would  be  made  by  trade- 
nnlonlsta  and  sympathteBrs." 

Pet?r  J.  McCulre's  motlOD  was  adopted, 
and  a  hug*  demonstration  was  bald  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1«2.  In  New  York  in  which  thou- 
■ancli  at  peopia  took  part.  It  was  America's 
first  Labor  Day  celebration. 

TwelTe  years  later,  after  a  lon^  and  deter- 
mined fight  against  bitter  oppceltlcn,  Con- 
grcaa  prortataned  the  ftrst  Monday  In  8ep«aB»> 
ter  a  national  holiday  to  be  known  as  Labor 
Day. 

Down  the  years  the  holMay  has  been  ob- 
•erved  and  hua  come  to  matt  nnlwnal  ac- 
ceptance as  the  one  on  which  we  pay  our 
re;pecta  to  the  man  who  works  for  a  living, 
the  man  who  has  literally  built  this  America 
of  ours. 

Many  of  us  tend  to  lose  stf^ht  cf  the  original 
objective  of  ti;is  holUk.y,  as  we  do  of  cthera. 
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We  regard  It  as  merely  an  occasion  for 
frivolity,  for  plain  and  fancy  loafing.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  a  day  for  clambakes, 
political  speeches,  picnics,  and  the  torture 
of  drivlni;  homeward  after  the  last  long  sum- 
mer week  end  at  the  shore 

Peter  J  McGuire  wished  this  to  be  a  festive 
day.  as  indeed  It  should  be.  But  he  also 
wished  It  to  be  a  serious  day,  a  day  for  con- 
templating the  advances  America  and  Ameri- 
can labor  have  made  under  a  system  which 
believes  In  the  dignity  of  labor,  labor's  right 
to  organize  and  gain  economic  security  by 
concerted  action.  In  contrast  with  the  totali- 
tarian systems  which  have  enslaved  labor 
along  w;th  management  and  made  both  the 
helpless  serfs  of  a  faceless  state  that  denies 
all  human  dignity. 

Today  south  Jersey  pays  Its  annual  tribute 
to  McGulre.  who  adopted  Camden  as  his 
home  and  died  at  204  Byron  Street  In  1906. 
with  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave  In  Arlington 
Cemetery.  Pennsauken.  and  memorial  serv- 
ices there  sponsored  by  Camden's  Central 
Labor  Union. 

As  we  renew  our  homage  to  the  memory 
of  thla  great  Camden  citizen,  let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  on  which  he 
founded   Labor   Day. 

Where  labor  is  free,  as  It  Is  free  In  America, 
the  people  are  free.  W^here  labor  Is  not  free 
the  people  cannot  be  free. 

Free  labor  may  produce  occasional  excesses, 
but  they  are  relatively  few.  We  believe  It  is 
better  to  allow  labor  to  police  Itself  against 
such  excesses,  as  It  does  and  will,  than  to 
adopt  police  state  methods  toward  labor. 

We  now  are  In  a  crisis  that  may  Involve 
many  cf  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The 
security  of  America  must  be  our  central  aim 
for  a  long  time  to  come 

The  security  of  labor's  true  rights  is 
wrappied  up  In  the  security  of  America.  A 
friend  of  one  is  a  friend  of  the  other,  a  foa 
of  one  a  foe  of  the  other. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEi^M  R.  P.lcCARTKY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENAT5  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Latti- 
more:  Dreyfus  or  Hiss?'  written  by 
Eugene  Lyons,  and  published  in  the  New 
Leader  on  September  2.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  follows : 

LATTiMoai:  DarTFrs  oa  Hiss? 
(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

Daring  the  recent  Inquiry  into  charges  of 
Communist  Inflltratlon  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Owen  Lattlmore  made  a  number 
of  statements  to  the  Tydlngs  committee  and 
the  press,  flatly  denying  that  he  had  ever 
been  friendly  to  communism,  let  alone  an 
agent  or  spy  as  charged  by  Senator  Joseph 
McCattht  and  others.  Now  he  has  brought 
together  and  elaborated  these  statements 
into  a  small  book:   Ordeal  by  Slander. 

Dr.  Lattlmore  presents  his  narrative  as  a 
black-and-white  political  morality  play.  His 
accusers  figure  (In  his  wife's  words i  as  "the 
powers  of  darkness."  bent  on  frame-up  and 
not  beyond  the  arts  of  forgery.  His  friends 
and  defenders.  Including  several  Commu- 
nists,  figtire   as    angels   of   light,  sometimes 


stubborn  but  always  sincere.  For  himself 
he  resierves  the  role  of  a  latter-day  Job.  the 
truth-seeking  savant  afflicted  and  badgered 
by  hysterical  witch  hunters. 

The  book,  of  course,  cannot  be  considered 
In  a  vacuum,  on  its  own  merits — as  mc>st 
reviewers  have  done.  A  Judgment  based 
solely  en  the  author's  testimony  makes  as 
little  sense  as  the  premature  Judgments  of 
certain  Jubilant  souls  after  Alger  Hiss  first 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Guilty  or  innocent,  a 
Dreyfus  or  a  Hiss.  Dr.  Lattimore's  role  in  the 
Asian  debacle  has  been  intricately  woven 
into  larger  affairs;  The  organized  propaganda 
that  "sold"  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
Americans  as  reformers  indefjendent  of  Mos- 
cow; the  Amerasla  scandal;  the  Institute  cf 
Pacific  Relations,  Infiltrated  by  key  Com- 
munists, which  during  critical  years  supplied 
personnel  and  guidance  to  Government 
agencies. 

The  current  American  plight  In  Asia  Is  at 
least  a  partial  consequence  of  blundering 
policies  geared  to  misunderstanding  and 
tolerance  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  traelc 
temporizing,  calculated  appeasements  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  fifth  columns  on  that 
continent.  Those  policies  were  shaped  and 
nurtured  by  an  array  of  people.  Inside  and 
outside  the  Government,  that  Included — to 
cite  types — Philip  Jaffe,  Lauchlin  Cunie.  Ed- 
par  ''now.  Harriet  L  Moore.  Alger  Hiss.  Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt  Field,  John  K.  Fairbank. 
T  A.  Blsson.  Edward  C  Carter.  Philip  C.  Jes- 
sup — and  Owen  Lattlmore. 

Against  this  background,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  serious  newspapers  and  reviewers 
would  approach  a  frankly  self-defending 
book  by  Dr.  Lattlmore  critically.  One  would 
expect  them.  In  deference  to  common  sense, 
to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  story,  to 
ask  themselves: 

"Why.  of  all  the  left-wine  experts  on  the 
Far  East,  many  of  them  louder  and  more 
reckless  In  riding  Stalin's  wave  of  the  future, 
has  the  scholarly  Dr.  Lattlmore  been  singled 
out  for  the  alleged  slanders?  Even  grant- 
ing the  existence  of  a  sinister  China  lobby, 
how  come  that  this  so-innocent  professor 
was  selected  as  the  sacrificial  goat?  'Vil- 
lains are  not  necessarily  idiots.  With  so 
many  more  vulnerable  characters  on  hand, 
what  prompted  them  to  pick  Tor  assassina- 
tion a  character  as  pure  as  the  one  limned 
in   Dr.   Lattimore's   self-portrait?" 

Yet  solely  on  the  professor's  ex  parte 
account,  the  Initial  reviews  In  the  metropoli- 
tan press  ratify  vehemently  and  without  res- 
ervation the  author's  extreme  opinions  of 
himself  and  his  detractors.  Both  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  Sunday 
book  sections  feature  these  offhand  verdicts 
on  their  front  pages.  The  Herald  Tribune 
review,  moreover,  is  done  by  Dr.  Fairbank. 
who  ( according  to  Lattlmore.  p.  203  >  sent 
out  telegrams  to  a  long  list  of  Far  Eastern 
experts  suggesting  that  they  write  to  Sena- 
tor Ttdixgs  In  Lattimore's  defense.  A  more 
cynically  logrolling  choice  of  reviewer  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  short  of  the  author  him- 
self. The  following  morning  the  daily  critics 
cf  the  same  papers  concurred. 

The  nearest  these  reviewers  come  to  glanc- 
ing outside  the  pages  of  the  book  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exoneration  of  Dr.  Lattlmore  by 
the  Democrats  on  the  Tydlngs  committee. 
This  they  again  accept  uncritically,  although 
the  Tydines  investigation  was  a  crudely 
partisan  affair,  adjourned  bef'^'re  It  had  ex- 
plored the  edges  of  Its  vital  assignment. 

Ordeal  by  Slander  was  put  out  by  Little. 
Bro\*-n.  whose  editor  has  been  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  fellow  travelers  for 
years.  It  was  Instantly  snapped  up  by  the 
equally  pro-Soviet  Book  Find  Club  (the  New 
Leader.  October  1.5.  1949 1.  With  no  less 
alacrity  It  began  serial  publication  in  the 
New  York  Compass,  successor  to  the  late 
unlamented  PM.  Its  generous  advertisements 
presented  enthusiastic  endorsements  by  such 


Impartial  Judges  as  William  L.  Shirer,  James 
P.  Warb'arg,  Prof.  K.  F.  Mather,  and  Edgar 

Snow. 

ELAN'DEa   WORKS    TWO    WATS 

These  eulogies  are  all  full  of  righteous  In- 
dignation. They  cry  cut  against  accusation 
without  adequate  proof.  But  they  fail  to 
notice  that  In  crediting  Lattimore's  version 
at  face  value  they  make  themselves  party 
to  the  slanders  throughout  the  book — with- 
out a  shred  of  proof — against  Louis  Budenz, 
Freda  Utley.  Alfred  Kohlbei^.  and  others 
who  claim  t.hat  the  author  has  been  playing 
a  pernicious  Communist  game. 

Surely  they  command  enough  logic  to 
realize  that  m  unreservedly  approving  this 
bock  they  are  accusing  others  of  the  heinous 
crime  of  framing  an  innocent  man. 

I  have  stressed  the  literary  reaction  to  the 
book  becau.se  that  seems  to  me  deeply  per- 
tinent to  the  current  world  crisis.  It  sug- 
gests a  climate  cf  confusion  with  respect  to 
communism,  and  supports  the  terrifying 
conclusion  that  on  the  intellectual  level 
America  today  Is  more  dismally  unarmed 
than  on  the  military  level. 

Recently — too  recently  to  be  dealt  with 
In  Ordeal  by  Slander — it  was  disclosed  that 
Owen  Lattlmore  in  September  1949  bouqht 
a  half  Interest  in  a  Bethel,  Vt..  property 
Ircm  Vllhjalmar  Stefansson.  a  forthright 
pro-Communist,  and  that  Jointly  they  sold 
it  a  few  montiis  later  to  an  outright  Com- 
munist. Ordway  Southard,  the  party's  1942 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Alabama. 

Not  too  recently  to  be  dealt  with  In  the 
book — but  passed  over  in  silence  in  Its 
pages — it  was  revealed  that  Dr.  Lattlmore 
is  honorary  vice  president  of  a  Red  front. 
Indusco.  for  "Technical  aid"  to  Communist 
China,  and  that  his  wife  is  secretary  of 
the  organization.  Among  others  involved 
In  the  enterprise  are  such  notoricus  party- 
liners  as  Philip  Jaffe.  Maxwell  Stewart,  Hugh 
DeLacy,  Rev.  S.  Hsrrington  Littell.  Of  its 
21  directors.  12  have  also  been  prominently 
associated  with  the  leading  front  of  the 
China  Communist  lobby,  the  Committee  for 

a   Democratic   Far   Eastern   Policy,    identified 
as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 

For  a  period  of  4  years.  1937-41.  Dr  Lat- 
tlmore served  on  the  editorial  board  cf  the 
Communist  mouthpiece  Amerasia,  edited  by 
Jaffe,  who  pleaded  guilty  m  the  espionage 
case  centered  In  that  periodical.  Dr  Lattl- 
more says  that  since  the  spy  case  did  not 
break  until  1945.  he  has  notning  to  e.xplam. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  believe,  however,  that  a 
man  of  his  political  perspicacity  never  cp.ught 
on  that  Amerasia  was  a  Communist  organ. 
The  fact  that  nearly  all  The  accused  In  the 
spy  case  were  close  co'.leacrues  of  Lattimore. 
and  that  two  of  them  were  at  his  home  Just 
before  their  arrest,  adds  to  the  mountain  of 
coincidences. 

Dr.  Lattimore  was  associated  at  various 
times  with  Red  fronts  like  the  National 
Emergency  Conference  for  Protection  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Washington  Committee 
To  Aid  China,  the  American  Writers  Con- 
gress. Although  this  was  widely  publicized 
by  his  accusers — and  lone  before  McCahtht 
came  on  the  scene — the  book  avoids  so  much 
as  an  allusion  to  It. 

The  Soviet  purges  of  the  late  thirties 
rightly  became  a  test  of  the  "loyalty"  of  so- 
called  friends  of  the  Soviets.  Efr.  Lattlmore 
passed  the  test  with  flying  colors.  In  his 
own  magazine.  Pacific  Affairs,  he  wrote  m 
19'18  that  the  Moscow  blood  trials  "sound 
to  me  like  democracy." 

Dr.  Lattimore  was  welcomed  to  Tenan, 
Chinese  Communist  stronghold,  in  1937.  at 
a  time  when  only  "friendly"  Investigators 
were  given  this  privilege.  His  fellow-travel- 
ers included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaffe  and  T.  A. 
Bi.'^son.  But  the  professor,  bv  the  testimony 
of  the  Amerasia  editor  in  the  New  Masses, 
did  not  limit  hlmseif  to  investigating.  "Our 
visit  to  Yenan.  "  Jaffe  wrote,  "was  climaxed 
by  a  huge  n.ass  meeting  addressed  by  Chu 
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Tph.  Bisxrm.  Lattlmore.  and  mywril.  •  •  •  " 
In  1M7  Dr  LatttXBorc  wm  ctooMH  by  Presi- 
dent RooMTelt  to  Ko  to  CMoa  on  •  mission. 
Thr  summooi  waa  oonwywl  to  him  by 
LauchlUi  Currlc.  "I  don  t  know  who  (Ug- 
gilii  my  nam*  to  Mr  Cum«. "  Dr.  L*tu- 
mor*  haa  tcctlAed      &>mc  uiUind  guea&lng 

00  Um  myvtcry  U  tnescsp«kU«  wtMii  w*  r*- 
c^l  UiM  Mr.  Currlc  has  bc«n  UlcntlOMl  M 
a  proaaUwBt  ooc  in  the  SovtoU'  Waahington 
"apiparatua"  by  boUa  EUaatetb  BMitlcy  »iul 
Wbltlaker  ChMabar*.  wbOM  cbargM  Uiu«  far 
hav*  suxid  tba  taat  at  tuna  aB«t  problu«. 

One  of  tha  mora  fantMUe  apiaodaa  In  iha 
^».».i-  Qg  riMMaimtot  hafiMlrllrmrr'  was  U>e 
Junket  otf  ¥tea  Pfrtdant  Banry  A.  Wallace  to 
Magadan,  tba  aU-alave  {orccd-labor  area  in 
the  Soviet  r*r  East.  Mr.  WftUaca  talked  of 
fnadon  and  drmucracy  to  an  audience  of 
oonvlcta  and  (tjartte  under  tha  Uluaion  that 
thay  wara  -ptonaara"  like  thoM  who  satUed 
our  West.  His  poiiUcal  expert  and  mentor 
on  that  Journey  wa«  Dr.  Lattimore.  who. 
alaa.  did  nut  botbrr  to  t«U  hi«  Vice  Pre^- 
deut  ihe  facta  of  Siberian  life.  And  his  own 
report.  In  the  National  Caographlc  of  Decem- 
ber 1SM4.  dcacrlbea  Magadan  admLnngly 
without  a  word  about  lu  forced-labor  b«t- 
tt(iV.r^m  It  was  as  WlUlam  Henry  Cham- 
barUa  put  it  in  the  New  Leader  recentiy,  as 
If  an  A"«^'-t«t"  bad  deacrlbed  Dachau  cr 
BuchanwttM  fuablngly  without  a  hint  of  the 
Inawtin'  true  condition. 

apaca  does  not  allow  me  to  continue  thU 
inventory  aX  symptomatic  daU.  No  one  of 
Vbcae  facts,  standing  alone,  meatus  much. 
Even  all  together  they  do  not  prove  that  Dr. 
Iggm^tnrn  was  ou  Stalin's  payroll.  But  I 
tmtmMi,  in  all  consclenre.  that  they  do  cast 
doubt  on  Us  danlals  ol  Communist  sympa- 
thies and  aaaodations.  I  submit  that  tbey 
iju-t  dt^'Ubt  on  ibe  good  sense  of  tboea  who 
rurhed  to  acclaun  the  book  and  blackguard 
Laiumores  acxusers  without  »oma  tleiDCU- 
tary  researcb  beyoud  its  pages. 

WHT    wo   StTTS? 

Dr.  Lattimore  and  hU  reviewers  convfy  the 
impres&ion  that  the  author,  out  In  Afghan- 
istan Lia  a  UN  mission,  was  surprised  and 
shucke<l  by  ti^  Senator's  accusations.  Tbe 
truth  l»  that  roughly  the  same  charge*  had 
ba*a  made,  in  print  and  Tcrbally.  for  many 
ymtn.  Ha  makes  much  of  McCajitht's  re- 
fusal to  give  up  the  protection  of  congres- 
sional immunity.  But  h«  does  not  expialn 
why  he  did  not  sue  when  others,  protected 
by  no  ImmuniUas.  mada  tlaillax  accusation* 
In  writing. 

I  have  before  ma  a  widely  circulated  latter 
dated  March  IS.  1947.  in  wlUcb  substantially 
tbe  McCastht  chargaa  were  sat  down,  thougb 
In  somewhat  mora  guajrdad  Ungtutg*-  Lattl. 
mora  himaaU  ihla  alleged  stirprlsa  in  Kabul 
notwlilistAiMlln«)  says  st  one  point.  'Tbaaa 
wara  cbmr^f  that  had  baan  put  out  for  yaara 
by  Alfrad  C  Kobibarg  "  fvt  an  aducattf 
aiid  wrltar  whoaa  repuutlun  for  ob)actlvlty 
u  bis  flsAln  aapital.  Dr.  LatiUnore  was 
■tranf:*ly  lailM  in  reacting,  especially  lu 
vlaw  of  his  praaant  poaa  of  aafarnaas  to  sua. 

Probably  tba  moat  ImpraHlva  single  placa 

01  avldanea — which  the  Tydlngs  committee 
ehcmf  not  to  pursue— was  providad  by  a  for- 
nicr  Krd  general,  now  an  American  dtlaen, 
«iK.nk  the  praaa  Uientlflad  as  Alexander  Bar- 
mine.  Dr  Lattlmora's  handling  of  this  item 
seems  to  ma  »lgnlf\f  nt  through  lu  omis- 
sions. 

According  to  reports  pradaiing  Senator 
McCaitht  s  IntruAiun,  Mr  Bwmina  appar- 
ently claims  that  his  superior  lu  Moscjw— 
not  }Q»t  fimnber  general  mafcing  small  tallt. 
mind  you.  but  the  Gblaf  tM  Bovtat  Military 
InielliKence  General  Beraln.  dlacosalng  bual- 
i.e^i  w'.ih  s  con eague— named  two  Amaricans 
ai.  his  agents  in  the  Far  %*n  One  Of  thaaa 
uitetttrillv  went  Latum' TP.  How  0<j«a  ordeal 
by  slanOcr  deal  wuh  this  accuaaUoa? 

To  besin  with,  ir.e  author  taapUaa  that 
thu  was  a  Draiid-uew  wltnaas  of  wbuae  exist- 


ence he  \.^c\  n  t  known.  In  that  case,  he  w:i» 
■  bout  the  only  one  sctive  In  Far  Rist  and  IPR 
affairs  who  had  i»ot  yet  heard  the  Barmlne 
charge,  whatever  tt.s  worth.  It  was  no  secret 
that  the  story  had  been  told  In  detail  to  the 
PBI  lone,  long  ago.  and  to  others  since  then. 
SercndlT.  Dr.  Lattimore  stims  up  the  sup- 
poaed  Barmlne  story  as  follows  "McCahtht's 
Red  ^neral  chsrjre  was  an  Insinuation  that 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  raa  In  1936 
a  tool  of  So^et  intelligence  "  But  In  the 
context  of  his  own  case  the  essence  of  the 
story  was  precisely  the  part  he  somehow  does 
not  menttofi:  not  an  inRlnuallon  but  a  spe- 
cific allegation  that  he.  Lattimore.  bad  been 
reported  by  the  top  SoTie:  Intelligence  <M- 
cer  as  an  agent.  Having  eosMcaled  the  real 
point  from  his  readers,  tha  fiages  Lattimore 
then  devotes  to  the  question  becoma  so  much 
futile  flailing  of  water. 

m  iNroRMnts 

Dr.  L«ttimo-e  generously  concedes  that  1r- 
fUtratlon  of  our  Government  by  subversive* 
Is  a  serious  problem  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  solve.  Yet  ha  haa  only  angry  con- 
Umpt  lor  Americans,  whether  repentant 
former  ccjmrades  or  FBI  aganU.  who  help 
to  uncover  tbem.  One  of  the  arrents.  who 
had  given  10  years  to  gathering  information 
by  poaliig  as  a  Communist,  is  told  off  as  the 
ordinarily    despised    conunon    informer. 

In  fact,  anyone  who  tells  on  subversive* 
is  labeled  "Inrurmer"  In  Lattimore's  book. 
Who  but  •Informers."  roluntears  or  Oovw-n- 
ment  plants,  are  beat  equipped  to  unmask 
infiltrated  CommunisU?  Dr.  Lattimore 
doesn't  answer  that  one. 

The  only  ex-Cofnmunl.st*  for  whom  he  has 
kind  words,  indeed,  are  the  two  who  happen 
to  be  ex  only  In  the  technical  sense  that 
ti^y  were  expelled  from  the  parly,  namely. 
Browder  and  Bella  Dodd.  Them  he  describee 
•8  "sincere"  and,  along  wUh  Freddie  Field, 
not  the  kind  of  pet>pie  who  would  engage  in 
conspiracies. 

Bella  Dodd.  incidentally,  was  brought  Into 
the  Latthnore  drama,  he  reveals,  by  a  char- 
acter who  calls  himself  a  labor  man,  one 
Wellington  Roe.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
dubious,  and  to  me  revealing.  Incidents  In 
the  book  It  was  Mr.  Roe.  In  his  iseal  for 
Justice,  who  on  his  <  wn  dug  up  the  Dodd 
woman  as  counterweight  to  Budenx  and  de- 
livered her  to  Ijittlmores  lawyers.  But  It 
happens  that  thu  is  not  the  ttrst  time  Mr. 
Roa's  concern  for  Justice  has  moved  him  t  ) 
•ct  OO  bis  own — and  always,  by  co'ncldence, 
of  eotirae,  on  the  side  of  the  comrades.  He 
had  made  It  his  private  task  previoiuly  to 
"expcM"  Jan  Valtin  and  Waltrr  Krlvluky. 

Tba  "ortfaal**  pnrt  at  ttia  book  peters  nut  m 
unwgrtom  gOMdy.  Bwaly.  it  develop*. 
haa  a  Job  gotun  off  lo  lightly.  "No  mora 
cruel  or  unusual  ptmiaHment  can  be  de- 
vised." Dr.  Lattimore  exclaims,  "than  allow- 
ing a  Senator  to  make  charges  against  Indi- 
viduals that  he  has  not  artn  attaoptad  to 
sutMtanllata  with  proof."  But  th*  nearest 
he  C'  'die*  to  polntlnir  to  social  or  eeonooale 

aanctlona  agaitaat  himself  la  tlia  dedslon  of 
a  aoutham  aoHiga  to  return  M  eofilaa  of  on* 
of  his  books. 

"OaOBAL**  LtTTtcaocs 
Fur  the  rest,  every  one  seems  to  have  rallied 
to  his  banner.  Ttd'.nos  smiles  on  him.  £en- 
ator  CoMNau.T  rtassurea  him.  Even  a  uni- 
formad  Senate  guard  whUpers  encourage- 
ment In  t^  ear.  Taxi  drivers  ch**r  him  on. 
Drew  PaanoB  goaa  all -out  in  hla  dalansa  on 
the  radio.  Hla  unlvenUy  laculty  itagaa  a 
Ulumphai  recaption  for  kdm.  Tha  Afghana 
I  as  he  aolamnly  records)  voice  faith  in 
bis  loyalty.  Bditortal  writers  and  reporters 
are  on  his  aide.  Tba  National  Academy  of 
PuUtlcal  and  Stx-lal  Sciences  Inalsts  that  he 
lecture  to  them,  ai-.d  Ute  pressure  of  new 
lecture  atul  wniir.K  ai>aiKiin>eiit*  grows 
heavier.  Preauin»>j<y  he  tiat  put  it  on  a  bit 
thick,    but   U    tli«    Uall-hcaiUrU    attempt    lo 


look  Into  his  retard  has  damaeed  him  Ir- 
reparably, this  book  falls  to  prove  It. 

Leirl5latlve  inquiries,  like  trials,  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  demonstrably  guilty.  Were 
pullt  BO  clearly  known,  there  would  normally 
be  no  need  for  Inqulrtng.  Unavoidably  the 
searchlight  picks  up  people  who  may  be 
Innocent  or,  as  one  crttlc  said  of  Lattimore. 
lacklnc  In  discretion.  This  Is  a  sad  by- 
product of  the  democratic  process  which  In- 
nocent men  t.ike  In  their  stride  The  Pujo 
committee,  the  Teapot  Dome  Investigation, 
the  LaFollette  committee  all  drew  In  sus- 
pects who  were  ultimately  cleared  wlthotit 
permanent  damage  to  their  lives  or  hysterical 
books  about  their  ••ordeals." 

The  anguldied  walling  and  hjrdwrlnglng 
over  his  ordeal  by  the  professor  and  hla 
reviewers  are  pretty  ludlcnniJ.  especially  In 
the  light  of  events  in  Korea  and  China.  Fren 
if  his  multlfartous  relations  with  Com- 
munists were  merely  Innocent  stupidities 
(not  Incompatible  with  erudition) — even  If 
bis  Influential  views  Just  happened  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Kremlin— It  la  wall  that  the 
facts  are  now  public,  as  a  warning  against 
the  m&n's  unfitness  as  a  policy  mentor. 
Actually  the  Lattimore  case,  of  course.  Is 
only  In  lU  early  stages.  Vital  facts  have 
been  revealed  since  the  book's  publication 
and  others  seem  certain  to  come  out.  Thoae 
who  now  weep  publicly  over  his  distrsaa  may 
yet  be  as  embarrassed  as  they  were  when  the 
Hiss  case  was  clarified. 


Color  TelcvisioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 


or    COL'^RADO 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  cons^'nt  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record,  a  stat^^ment  by  me  regarding  tbM 
deci.slon  of  thi-  Federal  Communication» 
Commission  on  Uie  controversial  color 
television  qutsUon,  togeUicr  with  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Coy.  of  the 
Commission,  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

There  being  no  oblectlon.  the  .state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recobd,  rs  follows: 

On  Friday,  September  1.  the  Fe<lernl  Com- 
munications Commlsalon  handed  down  lu 
long-awaited  dwiitfln  oa  Um  goatrovMBrtal 
eokjr  Mlevlsloa  qaaatlOB.  l^la  ^tanalsa- 
tioa  is  on*  at  tbe  moat  importaa*  a«av  made 
by  the  Communications  Oommtaalon  and.  In 
general.  In  my  opinion  reflacta  much  credit 
upon  that  body. 

In  brief,  the  Commlsaions  decision  holds 
that  ol  tlM  three  sybtem*  rtamnnaUafd  to  it 
during  lu  \t  months  of  paatatwtlwg  and  ex- 
haustive heazmga.  Columbia  Broatf— rtlBf 
System  s  color  taiavtalon  waa  tba  wotM  ad- 
vanoed  now.  The  Commlaaloti  la  anxious 
that  tha  public  be  protected  from  early  ob- 
sotascenc*  of  the  black-and-wblt*  television 
seu  it  la  now  buying  and  tberefora  ruled 
tbat  If  manuiaclurers  agree  to  build  new  sets 
capable  of  receiving  Culumbia's  color  pic- 
ture*, it  will  not  mak*  a  final  decision  for 
Columblas  color  at  this  time.  Thus.  If  a 
sufaatanttal  number  of  mauvifaciurers  notify 
the  Commlsalon  within  30  days  tliat  they 
will  begin  building  such  sets,  th*  Conamls- 
alon  will  hold  furtbar  haarlnga  and  «Ui\efts 
ad<litlonai    dcmuostfatiuns    of    several    uew 
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l/or  Improved  color  systems  beginning  De- 
Boer  5  of  this  year  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  color  systems  come  up  to  tbe 
basic  minimum  standards  which  the  Com- 
mission has  laid  down.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturers  refuse  to  build  sets 
on  which  Columbia's  color  system  may  be 
reoalved.  the  Commission  uUl  issue  a  final 
dceltlon  ordering  commercial  operation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Columbia  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  following  this  prac- 
tice, the  Commission  wlselv  has  not  c'.os^d 
the  door  to  poaslble  basic  Improvements  in 
color  television  now.  In  addition  to  RCA  and 
CTl  who  demonstrated  their  color  svi-tems  to 
the  Commission  during  the  hearlnes.  and 
who  now  claim  major  improvements  In  their 
systems,  there  are  a  number  of  new  systems 
m  the  laboratories  and  on  drawing  boards 
for  which  great  claims  are  made  and  whose 
Inventors  and  makers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  them  to  the  Commission 
for  practical,  working  tests.  If  they  are  only 
half  as  good  as  some  of  the  claims  l>elng 
made  for  them,  the  American  people  are  go- 
in?  to  have  superb  color  television. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  will  be  criticized.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unbiased,  fair-minded  people  will 
generally  agree  that  the  decision  was  as  good 
a  one  as  could  be  made  now  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  and  Is  definitely 
therefore  In  the  public  Interest.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  for  the  most  part  the  decision 
was  unanimous  by  all  seven  Commissioners. 
Three  Commissioners  differed  only  as  to  the 
Implementation  of  It.  two  holding  that  the 
Commission  should  have  finalized  now  and 
picked  the  Columbia  system,  while  one  felt 
that  the  final  decision  should  be  deferred 
even  longer  than  the  majority  held. 

Since  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  had  taken  a  close  and 
continuing  Interest  in  the  color  television 
question.  I  wrote  Chairman  Wayne  Coy.  of 
the  Commission,  a  brief  comment  last  week 
after  the  decision  was  issued. 


Septembes  2.  1950. 
Hon.  Watnx  Cor. 

C'Joirmon.  Federal  Communicationa 
Commission. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAx  Watni  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  congratulate  the  Federal  Communicationa 
Commission  for  haviOK  reached  a  decision  on 
the  important  color  television  question.  Ac- 
cording to  reports,  none  of  those  Intimately 
affected  by  tha  decision  is  wholly  pleased:  but 
this  u  no  reflection  on  tbe  decuion.  Rather. 
It  indicates  how  diiDcult  and  complex  are  the 
points  which  hsd  to  be  resolved. 

It  is.  of  couraa,  partlculsrly  gratifying  to 
me  that  tha  Commlsalon  unanimously  agreed 
and  eoaplMMlBad  '•that  color  U  an  important 
ImprotgOMnt  in  television  broAdcosting.  It 
adds  both  apparent  deflnltlon  and  realism  In 
p.cture*.  It  opens  up  whole  new  fields  for 
eSectlve  broadcasting,  rendering  lifelike  and 
exciting  scenes  ahere  color  u  of  the  essence 
•  •  •  color  Is  •  •  •  a  fundamental 
Improvement  in  television.  •  •  *  "  The 
decision  brings  very  close  the  day  when  this 
great  new  improvement  in  the  art  will  serve 
the  American  people. 

The  exhaustive  and  penetrating  hearings 
wh:ch  the  Commission  held  are  a  credit  to 
you  and  your  colleagues.  The  earnest  and 
painstaking  attention  which  each  Commis- 
sioner brought  to  bear  upon  the  very  oifllcult 
ai.d  extremely  technical  problems  Involved 
has  been  most  reassuring  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  who  have  followed  the  matter 
doecly. 

Leaving  the  door  partly  ajar,  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  Johnny-come-latelles,  is  a 
cfaaUange  to  them  to  produce  or  step  aside. 
Moraover.  It  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 


tem since  it  does  not  foreclose  improvements 
and  advances  which  I  am  sure  our  American 
electronic  science  may  bring  out.  I  am  sura 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  will  not  per- 
mit this  desirable  approach  to  delay  the  com- 
mercial use  of  color.  This  will  allay  the  fears 
of  those  who  dissent  on  the  grounds  that 
finality  now  is  essential. 

My  thar.ks  and  commendation  to  you  per- 
sonally and  all  of  your  colleagues  for  a  diffi- 
cult job  well  done  and  for  the  progress  made 
thus  far.  I  know  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  push  forward  rapidly  the  allocation 
decisions  so  that  television  will  he  made 
available  to  many  more  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  waiting  impatiently  to  have 
television  in  their  homes. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Ed  C.  Johnson, 

Chairman. 


Why  Does  the  United  States  Help  the 
Russian  Fur  Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

OF   NFW  jrKSZY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  policy  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  based  upon  a  desire  to  help  Russia 
sell  their  goods  in  our  country  even 
though  it  is  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
workers.  This  in  my  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely indefensible  particularly  when  it 
is  known  that  such  goods  are  produced 
by  forced  labor. 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  most 
comprehensive  and  forceful  manner  by 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh.  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System,  on  Wednesday.  August  9. 
1950,  in  a  broadcast  report  at  that  tune. 
It  deserves  the  attention  and  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  ever>-  American, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  .•subject 
deserves  investigation  and  remedial  ac- 
tion by  Conpre&i.  The  report  lo  which 
I  refer  Is  as  follows: 

WhUe  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unlird 
Nations  takes  a  day  oft  from  the  regular  ces- 
sions Which  have  pr  jved  exasperallngly  fu- 
tile, we  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  delaying  tactics  of  the  Soviets  in  another 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  and  which 
hsve  had  tragic  consequences.  The  news 
spotlight  has  not  been  turned  on  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  reveal  the  stalling  tactics  and  evasions 
of  the  Soviets  as  publicized  these  past  10 
days  by  reporters  covering  the  Seciu-ity  Coun- 
cil. Just  as  vke  now  know  tlie  Soviet  dele- 
gate at  the  Security  Council  never  intends 
to  abide  by  any  moral  code,  so  have  we  had 
proof,  time  and  again,  that  Moscow  will 
never  accede  to  any  decision  made  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  which  wUl  force  Russia  to  abide  by 
the  articles  of  the  UN  Charter  as  it  affects 
forced  labor.  Although  the  protests  have 
been  made  that  Russia  is  not  living  up  to 
the  articles  of  the  UN  on  slave  labor — or  cor- 
rective labor — the  general  press — with  very 
few  notable  exceptions — has  given  little  at- 
tention to  an  appalling  situation.  Much  of 
Soviet  Russia's  industry  is  geared  to  forced 
labor,  and  the  product  of  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  is  being  sold  In  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  the  free  American  worlter. 
This  Invasion   of   the   American  market   by 


Russia  results  In  the  weakening  of  otir  own 
economy  by  destroying  domestic  employment 
and  undermining  prosperity  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  heavy  financial  burdet 
We  now  carry  for  the  world. 

This  trade  with  the  cold-war  enemy  con- 
tinues even  as  we  have  indtcetlons  that  the 
presently  "contained"  war  m  Korea  may  ex- 
plode in  literally  a  dc»en  dl-Terent  areas.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  certain  officials  In 
Washington  have  seemed  more  concerned 
over  maintaining  the  Soviet  Government's 
expo.'-t«  to  this  country  than  in  l>eing  genu- 
inely worried  over  the  damage  these  exports 
are  dcing  to  American  industries.  For  the 
past  number  of  years  the  fur  farmers  of  this 
country,  many  of  them  disabled  cs-GI's  who 
v.ere  advised  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  cet  into  the  busineas  of  fur  iarmlng. 
have  been  trying  to  convmc?  Washington 
that  ihe  importation  of  furs  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  detrimental  to  the  country 
a.«.  well  as  to  their  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  American  fur  imports 
have  t.'ipled  since  the  war — and  this  year, 
according  to  the  authoritative  trade  paper. 
Women's  Wear  Daily.  American  participa- 
tion In  the  Russian  fur  sales  in  Leningrad 
hav-?  been  above  last  year — and  this  at  a 
f.ir.e  when  the  affairs  between  this  country 
and  Soviet  Russia  have  been  deteriorating. 
Close  to  100  American  fur  buyers  were  able 
to  obtain  vi«as  and  journey  to  Leningrad 
for  the  big  Russian  fur  sale  of  last  month 
and  it  is  probable  that  $.50,000  000  will  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
New  York  banks  in  payment  for  these  Rus- 
sian furs.  Moscow  has  been  willing  to  sell 
furs  on  the  .\merican  market  at  almost  any 
price  Li  order  to  obtain  the  American  dol- 
lar— and  since  all  the  industry  In  Russia  is 
conirclled  by  state  socialism,  the  government 
and  not  free  individuals  fixes  the  price  In 
competition  with  the  American  fur  farmers. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  stands  accused  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  running  siave-latxjr  camps 
where  millions  of  indh-iduals  are  forced  to 
live  under  conditions  intolerable  to  free 
men. 

Tills  allegation  that  human  beings  are 
forced  into  conditions  cf  slavery  is  perhaps 
the  gravest  charge  which  could  come  before 
the  United  Nations — and  the  charge  has 
been  made,  repeatedly — before  the  Economic 
and  Siclal  Council  of  the  UN.  The  protest 
mride  by  the  A  F  of  L  underlined  the  fact 
that  no  countr.-  In  the  UN  could  aHord  to 
Ignore  the  growing  evidence  of  appalling 
widespread  use  of  forced  labor  In  the  Soviet 
Union  F<jr  enough  lnforn»ftt:or.  h««  come 
throvigh  the  thick  veil  of  boviet  secrecy  to 
confirm  that  millions — perhap*  m  many  as 
15,000.000 — are  forced  In  worlt  camn^  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  protluct  of  their  effort  is  be- 
ing sold  on  th<>  American  market  in  competi- 
tion to  Tree  American  lab<jr  According  to 
the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  imports  from  fe-jViet  Russia  last  year  to- 
taled almost  $42,500,000  while  our  exports 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R  are  valued  at  only  $6.8-6,000. 

If  you  wonder  what  happens  to  that  dol- 
lar difference  of  33,000.000  m  net  earnings  m 
Communist  imports,  you  need  only  to  realize 
the  vast  expenditures  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
propaganda  and  espionage — and  for  lawyers' 
fees  to  defend  Communists.  Fur  Imports 
alone  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  forty 
cr  fifty  million  In  the  years  since  the  w^r 
and  the  buyers  who  are  now  on  their  vi»it 
to  Leningrad  for  iur  buying  may  be  expected 
to  make  this  years  purchases  of  Communist 
furs  just  as  high  as  ever.  The  Soviets  are 
cunning  enough  to  make  the  most  of  the 
American  woman's  penchant  for  nice 
things — and  the  many  furs  sold  in  this  coun- 
try diS  luxuries  are  conceivably  straight  from 
a  fur  farm  in  Siberia  maintained  by  Soviet 
slave  labor.  Thus,  the  United  Slates  has 
been  unable  to  bring  about  any  correctiCiXS 
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of  forced  I»bor  throu(b  the  United  Nations. 
tlMMigli  Um  A.  P.  o(  U.  bM  mftde  com- 
I  of  Slav*  Ubur  in  the 
ScMTtot  OiklaB  «B«  IMM  dwwuidfwl  th«t  tbe 
other  natkn*  ea«ip*l  Moaeow  to  live  up  to 
the  Ctuirtcr  o<  the  LN.^ 

the  AuMrlean  Par  fanner,  in- 
dteabled  Ol'e  who  went  into 
fur  famtf^  OB  the  adrloe  at  the  Veterans* 
inlBttrnttoB.  find'  it  impoaalble  to  com- 
wlth  the  jiiiainBient  rnnTrnlltrl  (orord 
of  Bmta.  and  thtrd.  the  tKceaa  Amer- 
aotUw  vhieti  SoTlet  Russia  obtains  are 
IB  ftl*"^"ff  t^e  tubvenlve  acUv. 
of  Gommunlsts  in  thu  country 
The  AnMrtcan  peopl«  are  entitled  to  knotv 
that  Cotninunist  actirtues  and  Soviet  slave 
lahor  Is  baliic  Mipported  by  the  dollars  i>ald 
for  ttMWi  BOHlaB  flsports.  And  the  Wash- 
poaatUa  cannot  ciahn  tg- 
of  tte  itttMtlon.  tor  the  protests 
made  m  Cosi^mas  and  to  the  rr- 
OoTernment  dapartmenu.  The 
lavs  of  thii  eountry.  by  the  vay.  are  em- 
liiiatlc  In  problb4tin«  the  tinportauon  of 
produced  by  slave  or  forced  labor, 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Fed- 
at  Labor — and  evidence  which  bos 
I— nt  till  belore  tha  Wacxoaailc  and 
OooaeU  of  the  United  WatloBa — provaa 
that  Slav*  labor  camps  are  a 
part  of  the  economy  of 
fioTlet 

Tba  procrastination  on  the  part  of  Waah- 
tagtoD  oAcials  ts  certainly  part  and  parcel 
of  program  ol  those  who  have  fashioned  pol- 
icy durlnc  the  past  number  of  years  which 
^KNikl  be  fsTorahle  to  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
If  at  the  espanaa  of  the  United  States. 
Tbat*t  tha  tcp  of  the  newn  as  it  loolts  from 


"From  Korea  Ccmfs  Word  of  tSf  Dii!y 

Woaders  B*in?  Worked  by  C.o»e  Air 
Support  0.'  Groaad  Troopt,  Teamwork 
Whicb  Is  Fast  Makin?  the  'Gravel 
CruDcheis'  and  the  Tly-Fly  Boyi' 
Brothcri  Under  the  Skin"— Batt'e  Re- 
port, Washic^toa 

E^ZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

IN  THl  HOL>E  CK  RL.;'K£i„\TA  IIv  E3 
Thursdaw.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  ARaln 
last  8uiiday  erenlnc.  the  American 
people  were  given  a  realistic  Insight  into 

t  affairs  of  their  Government  In  Wash- 
D  C  — again  John  Ste^lman. 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  presented  the  third  in  the  seriet 
g(  lelBdociimentarles  to  explain  to  mil- 
Vam  of  Amerteaos  within  the  scope  of 
the  medium  of  telerteion.  Just  what  the 
problems  are  that  are  conXrontlntc  the 
country-  and  just  what  gave  rise  to  the 
present  IntemaUonal  crises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  Important  still,  in 
this  tel<Krast.  Battle  Report.  Washing- 
ton. John  Qtimlmiin  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Oo.  are  bringing  to  Amer- 
icans everywhere  a  graphic  pictorlaliza- 
tion  of  what  the  top-fli^ht  oCncials  of 
Oov>»rnm*'nt  as  a  whole,  as  well  a.s  in 
YT't    are  doing  to  ra^t  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  agency  of 


Oovernment.  research  Institutes,  or  any 
othrr  type  of  pnvf\t«^  concern  In  these 
United  States  that  is  makin--:  a  preatcr 
contribution  to  the  vast  problem  of  in- 
forming our  people  as  to  current  affairs 
than  the  National  Broadcastin«  Co  is 
doinjf  in  projectuig  this  series  of  broad- 
casts. 

I  am  ptven  to  understand  that  the 
NBC.  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  the 
Government  and  to  produce  this  pro- 
gram, alone  contributes  the  services  of 
more  than  50  NBC  employees  to  work 
on.  build  up.  and  project  this  half-hour 
Sunday  evenini?  program.  averaRlni?  14 
houi-s  each  day.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
manpower  and  hours  used  by  the  won- 
derfully cooperative  and  selfless  public 
officials  who  appear  on  the  show. 

The  show  Is  definitely  a  must  for  all 
Ajpertcanw  completely  frank,  unbiased, 
bipartisan,  it  is  a  news  event  broadcasted 
by  Video  by  Americans  and  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  written  by  NBC's  top  script  writer. 
Lou  Hazam.  produced  by  Ted  Ayers, 
NBC's  star  news  broadcaster.  Its  com- 
mentary is  by  Robert  McCormick.  favor- 
ally  known  to  all  of  us  on  the  Hill  a.s  one 
of  the  Nation  s  top  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentators. 

Add  to  the  skills,  scientific,  technical, 
literary,  and  dramatical  ability  of  these 
men,  the  services  of  their  eminent  elec- 
tronic engineers,  artists,  and  directors, 
and  one  gets  a  full  realization  of  the  con- 
tributions that  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  is  making  to  this  Nation,  become 
crystal  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  projecting  this  pro- 
pra.il.  Dr.  John  Steelman  is  bending  over 
tjockward  to  see  that  the  public  is  fully 
In.ormed  of  what  must  be  done,  what 
can  be  done.  and.  most  of  all,  just  what 
Ls  being  done  by  the  Government  and  tbe 
people  in  this  tense  situation. 

He  appears  each  week  on  this  proKram 
and  does  so  in  addition  to  and  in  the 
nudst  of  many  other  pressing  worries,  of 
which  the  long  arduous  hours  of  seem- 
ingly endless  conferences  with  rrspect  to 
the  rail  strike  is  but  one  example. 

It  is  the  purpoae  of  Mr.  Steelman  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  to  call 
upon  all  Federal  agencies  from  time  to 
time  to  contribute  their  share  of  in- 
formation to  our  people  on  all  pertinent 
actvitles.  While  the  cost  to  NBC  is  high. 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Joseph  McCunnell, 
president  of  the  network,  is  doing  the 
program  gratefully  t)ecause.  splendid 
AmTican  that  he  Ls.  he  feels  that  an  in- 
form 'd  American  public  is  a  victorious 
American  pubic. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

BsrrLc  RsPoaT.  WsasiifaTOW 
(Production.  Ted  Ayer«:  script.  Lou  Haisam; 
eommentary.  Robert  McCormick;  film.  NBC, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Department  of  Defenat; 
technical  dlrecVu  Sherman  Hlldreth;  scen- 
ery and  seu.  Kdward  Camp,  and  graphic 
work.  Joseph  Ferrler  ) 

(OucsU:  John  Steelman.  assistant  to  tha 
Praatdent:  tgt.  Prank  Collins:  Dr  Richard 
ifetllng;  MaJ.  Oen.  Marwln  SUTertncrn. 
United  Stataa  tfartna  Corpa:  Brig.  Gen.  Jerry 
Jerome.  United  States  Martha  Corps.) 

Mr.  McCOaMicK  This  SOMlay  m  Koraa, 
bomba  caiaacatf i1  thr  wars  2-month  birth- 
day.   Por  a  taladocumeuiary  report  troaa  tha 


men  spearhendlng  our  defense.  NBO  SMt 
a^ain  turns  Its  cameras  upon  the  IfatlOBli 
Capitol 

And  from  Washington  wmes  report  from 
the  headquarters  of  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Pofce — whose  field  of  battle  In  Koren  finds 
Americans  holding  down  a  front  line  6,000 
miles  from  home 

Waiting  to  lead  off  our  teledocumentary 
this  ninth  Sunday  of  the  Korean  conflict 
Is  John  R.  Steelman.  who  most  recently  has 
been  engaged  with  stUl  another  conflict  at 
home.  To  wU.  the  Nation-wide  railroad 
strike  which  cotUd  easily  hsve  brcigbt  to 
a  itandstlll  all  rail  movement  of  war  mate- 
rials on  the  continent  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande — remember  "47? 

For  bis  personal  report  on  where  we  now 
stand  in  thU  crUls.  here  Is  the  man  who 
literally  strtiggled  hundreds  of  hours  to  keep 
the  railroads  of  this  Nation  In  operation — 
Dr.  John  Steelman. 

.  Dr.  Stixlman.  Good  evening  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  As  all  of  you  know,  at  4  o  clock 
thu  afternoon,  eastern  stsndard  time,  tae 
Go\ernment  took  over  the  operation  of  most 
of  the  Nation's  railroads.  I  deeply  regret 
this  action  had  to  be  tal  en  In  the  public 
interest  and  am  glad  that.  In  our  democ- 
racy, such  action  Is  a  rare  occurrence.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3  weeks.  I  have  spent  at>out 
125  hours  with  the  representatives  of  the 
railroads  and  the  two  unions  which  are  in- 
volved. In  addition,  both  parties  have  spent 
many  more  hotirs  conferring  with  their  asso- 
ciates. Up  to  the  present  time,  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  but.  of  course,  some 
of  these- days,  cne  wUl  be — and  the  railroads 
will  be  returned  to  private  OF>eratlon. 

We  are  grateful  that  we  live  In  a  cotm- 
try  where  disagreements  between  workers 
and  employers  can  be  decided  at  the  con- 
ference table — where  men  can  meet  each 
othar  as  equals,  and  In  most  Instances,  reach 
•graement  without  disruption  cf  production 
or  service.  In  nations  where  tyranny  rtlles, 
such  negotiations  woiUd  be  called  a  waste 
of  time.  There  would  be  nothing  but  a 
curt  order — with  prisons  or  a  firing  squad 
awaiting  nil  who  did  not  obey.  The  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man  Is  unimportant — the 
state  and  the  tyrant  all  suffer.  The  Amer- 
ican way  ts  poaalMa  only  In  a  Nation  of 
freemen. 

Now  to  another  subject:  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  men  all  over  the  world  hate  war 
and  dream  of  peace,  wars  wUl  be  a  constant 
dajiger  until  tyranny  disappears  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  our  Imperfect  world, 
all  we  can  do  Is  to  continue  to  work  for 
peace.  But  If  war  comes — as  It  has  come  In 
Korea,  we  mu3k  spare  nothing  which  wUl 
make  It  less  tragic. 

Tonight  I  want  to  take  you  en  still  an- 
other visit  with  Government  officials  from 
whom  jrou  will  learn  about  some  of  the 
things  your  Government  Is  doing  to  lighten 
the  btirden  of  war.  Two  general  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  will  tell  you  how  marines 
are  taught  to  take  care  of  thamaeives — bow 
they  are  supplied  the  best  In  armament — 
and  the  best  In  food — and  what  they  are 
dotng  In  Korta.  One  of  the  worlds  out* 
ataiMlllig  plv*^''^*-  ^i^o  directs  all  the  med- 
ical activities  of  the  armed  services,  will 
tell  you  how  your  fighting  men  are  pro- 
tected from  disease  under  appalling  condi- 
tions— and  how  they  are  restored  to  health 
If  they  are  wounded.  A  flghtluit  GI  who 
Is  now  a  patU'nt  in  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital will  tell  you  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences— tind  how  hU  life  wss  saved. 

All  these  men  are  engaged  In  the  battle 
to  preserve  your  freedom — each  In  bis  own 
sphere.  And.  back  of  theoi.  are  all  tha 
ai^encles  of  your  Government.  For  your 
freedom — the  freedom  of  avary  citizen  Is  re- 
garded as  his  most  precious  poaaaaeion.  With 
freedom  to  think — to  act— and  to  do  the 
things  each  man  can  do  bast,  we  have  tha 
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foundation  for  a  world  of  plenty — and  of 
peace. 

Mr.  McCoKMicx  In  sharp  contrast  with 
the  strike  front.  Mr  Steelman  reports  In 
America,  are  the  wounded  now  being  re- 
turned home  from  the  battlefront.  Meet 
Sgt.  Prank  Collins  of  New  Hampshire. 

Sergeant  Collins.  I  was  hit  late  In  the 
afternoon  somewhere  In  Korea.  I  got  hit 
with  an  automatic  weapon  of  some  kind. 
After  I  got  hit.  I  sat  down  In  a  rice  paddy, 
started  hollering  for  a  medic.  There  was  no 
medic  around.  I  sat  there  about  20  minutes 
and  one  of  the  boys  from  the  outfit  can>e 
along  and  put  a  tc«Tilqu^t  on  my  arm.  After 
that  be  helped  me  back  behind  the  line. 
He  took  me  back  and  we  picked  up  a  Jeep. 
The  Jeep  took  me  to  the  ba:tallon-ald  sta- 
tion. Stayed  there  15  minutes  and  they  gave 
me  a  hvpo.  A^ter  that,  an  ambulance  took 
us  back  to  the  clearing  station.  Stayed  at 
the  clearing  station  about  3  hours;  they  gave 
me  a  shot  of  penicillin  and  another  hypo. 
Took  another  ambulance  to  the  evacuation 
station.  Stayed  there  overnight:  took  a  train 
from  there  Into  Ptisan.  Operated  on  in  Pu- 
san:  put  a  cast  on  me.  and  from  Pusan  took 
a  boat  to  Fu!:uo»a.  Stayed  there  overnight; 
gave  me  penicillin.  Took  an  airplane  to 
Osaka.  Stayed  there  9  days  and  they 
changed  casts  and  gave  me  a  lot  more  peni- 
cillin. After  that  we  took  a  train  to  Tokyo 
General  Hoapltal.  Got  there  at  night.  They 
said  we  would  be  air-lift  to  the  United  States 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  McCosKiac.  At  Washington's  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  medical  men  are  amazed  at 
the  fine  condition  In  which  the  wounded — 
Ilka  Sgt.  Frank  Collins,  are  being  returned 
from  a  battle-front  environment  said  to  l>e 
about  the  worst  ever  encountered  by  an 
American  fighting  force.  The  secret — speedy 
air-evacuation  of  the  Injured.  And  waiting 
before  our  cameras  now  Is  the  Defense  arm's 
top  director  cf  medical  services,  the  'Pather 
Of  Air  Evac"— Dr  Richard  L.  Meiling. 

Dr.  Mrn-iKC.  The«e  fighting  men  wounded 
in  Korea  are  on  the  road  to  recovery  today 
because  the  American  people  have  provided 
the  best  military  medical  care  available. 
One  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  our 
medical  service  Is  the  system  of  air  trans- 
portation of  patients,  which  we  call  "air 
evacuation." 

Helicopters  and  small  planes  bring  many 
of  the  patients  to  the  field  hospitals  in 
Korea.  Those  requiring  special  treatment 
are  placed  aboard  planes  bound  for  Japan. 
Por  those  requiring  more  than  4  months' 
hospitalization  our  largest  and  most  com- 
fortable planes  wlr»g  them  across  the  Pacific. 
first  for  an  overnight  stop  at  the  big  Army 
hospital  in  Honolulu  and  then  to  the  air 
baaa  at  Fairfield.  California.  Prom  this  air 
Lose  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Army,  Na\T. 
and  Air  Force  bo^taU  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Our  air  evacuation  system  la  a  true  ex- 
ample of  American  teamwork  in  action. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  established  this 
STStfm  throughout  the  Armed  Forces  last 
October.  Air  Force  and  Navy  flight  sur- 
geons, nurses  and  technicians  attend  the 
patients  while  en  route.  The  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy. 
and  the  Marine  Corps  fly  the  planes  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  hospitals  are  used  Jointly. 
regardless  of  the  uniform  of  the  patient,  both 
at  home  and  overseas. 

Men  severely  wounded  In  Korea  often  are 
back  In  the  United  States  within  10  to  12 
days.  Last  week  In  an  Air  Force  hospital  .n 
Texas.  I  visited  a  patient  who  had  t)een 
wounded  in  Korea  Jtist  7  days  before  In 
spite  of  his  wounds  and  with  almost  8  000 
air  mUes  t>ehlnd  him.  he  was  In  excellent 
spirits  and  making  a  fine  recovery. 

Here  are  the  pictures  to  show  you  what 
I  maan. 

Mr.  McCoamcK.  Somewhere  In  Korea — 
South  Koreans  spread  out  the  parachute  of 
an  American  pilot  injured  as  he  parachuted 


to  earth.  In  order  to  guide  a  helicopter  am- 
bulance signaled  by  radio. 

The  pilot  is  carried  out  of  a  rice  paddy  and 
placed  aboard  the  heliocopter  which  flies 
him  to  a  point  behind  the  lines. 

Here  the  pilot  is  transferred  to  a  plane 
which  wlU  speed  him  to  prompt  medical 
attention. 

Dr  MzzLiNC.  That  gives  you  a  qtiick  glimpse 
Into  the  way  the  air  evacuation  system  op- 
erates. Behind  the  scenes,  of  course,  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  planning  over  a  long 
period  of  time  As  the  Chief  Air  Evacua- 
tion OScer  in  World  War  n.  I  learned  first 
hand  the  multitude  of  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved  to  make  this  system  work  As 
Director  of  Medical  Ser%-lce«  today.  I  have 
seen  these  problems  overcome  and  the  entire 
operation  modernized.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that,  to  give  this  hir.d  of 
medical  support  to  our  fighting  forces,  many 
people  In  the  armed  services,  medical  and 
line,  must  pull  together.  Because  they  did 
pull  together,  this  air  evacuation  team  was 
ready  when  South  Korea  was  Invaded. 

Incidentally,  let's  clear  up  one  point  re- 
garding castialtles  In  Korea.  General  Mac- 
Arthurs  Chief  Surgeon.  Major  General  Hume, 
reports  that  the  death  rate  In  military  hospl. 
tals  from  t>attle  wounds  has  been  the  lowest 
of  any  similar  military  campaign  In  our 
Nation's  history.  You  should  know.  too. 
that  the  newest  approved  druars  and  eqult>- 
ment  are  on  hand.  Supplementing  the 
blood  program  of  General  MacArthur's  com- 
mand, we  launched  this  morning  our  first 
regular  air  shipment  of  blood  to  Korea. 
This  blood,  donated  by  patriotic  Americans.  Is  , 
collected  by  hoepitais.  medical  centers  and 
blood  banks  throughout  the  country.  The 
Ainerican  National  Red  Cross  now  coordi- 
nates the  procurement  of  blood  few  the 
Armed  Forces  and  a  schedule  has  been  set  up 
for  shipping  blood  to  the  men  In  Korea. 
Maintaining  that  schedule  depends  on  your 
donations  of  blood  at  the  center  in  your 
community. 

I  bring  you  this  brief  report  tonight  to  let 
you  know  that  the  men  in  combat  are  closely 
supported  by  the  finest  medical  service 
which  a  erateful  Nation  can  provide. 

Mr.  McCoaMicK.  The  United  States  ma- 
rines— Jtistly  famous  from  the  halls  of  Mon- 
tezuma to  the  shores  of  Tripoli.  When  word 
came  out  that  the  Marmcs  had  landed  in 
Korea,  one  noted  cartoonist  captured  the 
thrill  that  ran  through  the  Nation  when  he 
drew  John  Q  Public  tjeamlng  -I  feel  better 
already"  (To  show  you  why  there  is  cause 
for  optimism  where  the  marines  are  con- 
cerned.) -Battle  Report.  Washington"  In- 
vites two  top-notch  marines  to  report  to 
you  today.  First.  Maj  Gen.  Merwin  H.  Sil- 
verthom.  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, formerly  Chief  of  Staff.  Fleet  Marine 
Force.  Pacific,  and  Third  Amphibious  Corps. 
World  War  n.  For  the  facts  then,  on  the 
readiness  of  the  marines  still  at  home,  and 
how  soon  we  may  expect  to  see  more  "'leather- 
necks '  In  action — here  Is  a  sure-fire  '•leather- 
neck' himself.  General  Silverthorn. 

General  SiL\i:sTHoaN  For  the  flith  time 
In  the  174  years  of  Marine  Corps  history, 
marines  have  landed  in  Korea.  Once  again 
-leathernecks "  all  over  the  world  are  squar- 
ing away  their  gear  and  putting  on  their 
packs. 

We  are  mobilizing  our  Organized  Reserves. 
We  are  authorued  to  mobilize  our  Volun- 
teer Reserve.  Of  our  Volunteer  reservists 
we  first  plan  to  put  all  sergeants  and  below 
back  Into  uniform.  Only  2.650  Volunteer 
cfflcers  will  be  ordered  to  active  duty  at  this 
time — for  the  most  part  only  captains  and 
below.  A  limited  number  of  field  officers 
and  senior  noncommissioned  officer?  in 
critical  specialties  will  be  needed.  For  those 
others — all  I  can  say  right  now  Is.  "Take 
off  yotir  pack  for  the  present,  but  we  may 
need  you  later." 

One  of  the  mcist  encouraeir.g  thlnes  we 
have  experienced  Is  the  tremendous  response 


we  have  received  from  our  Organized  and 
Volunteer  Res-rves..  Hundreds  of  letters 
have  p<;ured  Into  headquarters  from  reserv- 
ists requestmz  lrr.r^.ed^at^  active  duty — most 
of  them  specifically  request  duty  In  Korea. 
Eighty-nine  pe-cent  of  the  officers  and  men 
In  the  Organized  units  were  mobilized  with 
their  units. 

To  you  parents,  wives,  and  sweethearts,  let 
me  say  this:  It  has  always  been  and  Is  to- 
day the  policy  cf  the  Marine  Corps  not  to 
send  marine."  into  conibat  w:tho-.;t  thorough 
and  complete  training.  We  have  always 
prided  ourselves  en  the  tramtnz  we  give 
each  Individual  marine:  he  is  trained  to  be 
a  figfctme  man — self-reliant,  with  an  ability 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  shlptnates. 
It  Is  because  of  this  training  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  was  and  is  ready  In  Korea  our 
marines  are  ready  with  close  air  support — 
with  their  helicopters,  their  3'2-ihch  ba- 
Eookas.  their  new  flame  throwers,  and  their 
General  Pershing  tanks — the  latest  tvpe  of 
equipment — the  same  cq'aipment  that  has 
been  used  in  our  peacetime  training  pro- 
gram. Although  our  recocnized  mission  Is 
to  train  marines  for  amphiblcus  operations. 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  oxir  training  is  en- 
tirely suitable  for  normal  land  warfare  as 
evidenced  by  the  present  use  of  cur  troops  in 
Korea 

To  give  you  an  idea  cf  our  readiness,  let 
me  give  you  some  tgures — figures  which  I 
am  releasing  tonight  for  the  first  time.  A 
sampling  of  the  thousands  of  Organized  re- 
servists called  to  active  duty  shews  51  per- 
cent are  available  for  immediate  assignment 
to  combat  duty  28  percent  will  require  only 
short  refresher  and  reconditioning  training. 
and  only  21  percent  must  be  sent  to  basic 
recruit  trainlne. 

In  our  rapid  build-up  of  marines  in  Ko- 
rea, a  movement  In  which  our  lar-fiung 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  were  readily  ccncen- 
tra:ed  in  a  threatened  a.'ea.  we  owe  a  grftt 
deal  to  the  Navy  lor  its  ever-resdy  ships  and 
to  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  for 
fiymz   over   key   Marine    Corps    personnel. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  called  in  its  reserve 
fire  p<jwer — but  we  stiii  need  more.  Our 
most  urgent  problem  iixlay  is  for  red-blooded 
young  men  who  want  to  be  a  part  of  this 
Marire  Corps  team. 

Mr  McCoBMirx.  From  Korea  cDmes  word  of 
the  daily  wonders  bei.ig  worked  by  close  air 
support  of  ground  troops,  teamwork  which  is 
fast  making  the  gravel  crunchers  and  the 
fly-fly  bova — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Kip- 
ling— brothers  under  the  sfcin.  Blasting  a 
niche  in  combat  history  for  their^selves.  In 
this  respect,  are  the  Marine  Con^airs  at  the 
battle  front.  And  less  than  an  hour  ago,  it 
was  announced  by  Marine  Corps  headquar- 
ters here,  that  an  old  hand  at  this  sort  of 
game — Brig.  Gen  Jerry  Jerome — will  Ijecome 
director  of  marine  aviation  and  assistant 
ccmmandant  for  air.  Because  he  can  tell 
you  how  the  Marine  Cusairs  are  lending 
precious  close  support  to  our  Ground  Forces 
In  Korea,  we  now  focus  our  cameras  upon 
Gen    Jerry  Jerome. 

General  Jehome.  The  primary  mission  of 
Marine  Corps  aviation  is  to  support  the 
ground  units  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  in 
amphibious  operations.  One  cf  their  most 
important  Jobs  is  therefore,  of  course,  close 
air  support.  To  do  this  Job.  our  officer  and 
enlisted  pilots  are  trained  and  equipped  to 
operate  from  both  aircraft  carriers  and  land 
bases.  Our  Marine  aircraft  are  now  operat- 
ing in  Korea  from  Navy  aircraft  carriers. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
our  pilots  m  Korea.  I  know  most  of  the 
pilots  personally  from  our  service  together 
in  the  S^uth  Pacific  and  Philippines  during 
the  past  war  and  at  the  Marine  Corps  schools 
at  Quantico,  Va..  after  the  war. 

Practically  every  one  of  those  pilots  are 
battle-trained.  Since  the  war  they  have  been 
continuously  schooled,  both  formally  and 
practically,  in  working  with  ground  troops  of 
our   Flett   Marine    Forces.     They    knew    the 
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man  on  the  ground  •th*7  ur  working  with  and 
h«  U  up  agalnft.  .OonverBely.  and  wry 
It.  ta  the  fact  that  the  man  on  th« 
knows  the  pilot  and  what  he  la  cap- 
stol*  of.  I  call  It  the  *  Bill  and  Joe  team." 
Bill  on  the  ground — Jc^  In  the  air. 

BUI  knows  Uuit  when  he  Is  up  against  % 
strong  position.  Jot  can  take  it  out  for  him— 
or  at  lea«t  Ijeat  the  enemy  down  until  Bill  can 
get  en  top  of  him  with  his  Irvfantry  weapons. 
Joe  a!«o  knows  that  he  Is  flying  and  operating 
mighty  cloae  to  Bill.  Joe  must  put  his  ma- 
chine gun  Are.  hla  bomb,  rocket  or  napalm 
right  on  the  target  or  he  may  do  Irreparmble 
damage  to  our  own  troops.  I>e  referred  to 
this  typ«  of  ftylng  throtigh  the  years  as 
ptckle-barrel  bomMnw*. 

By  plcide-barret  bombing.  I  mean  that  the 
target  Is  usually  rrlatltr^ly  small — a  tank, 
mortar  poslUcn.  or  artillery  piece — In  fact  its 
no  larger  than  a  pickle  tMirrel.  The  object 
Is  to  put  the  pickle — be  It  bomb,  rocket,  or 
napalm — equarely  In  the  barrel.  If  you  do. 
Joe  helps  BUI.  If  you  don't— It  may  be  du- 
astroua. 

I  Uke  to  quot"  my  very  good  and  admired 
Gen.  Robert  K.  Bchelberger.  Unlicd 
Army,  of  the  effectlTeness  cf  this  type 
support — a  statement  which  he  mad«  as  a 
result  of  our  work  foe  him  In  the  Philippines 
during  tht  past  war. 

I  quote:  "Nothing  comforts  a  soldier  more, 
ankle-deep  In  mud.  faced  by  a  roadblock  or 
fortified  strongholds,  as  much  as  the  slgbt 
U  bombs  wreaking  havoc  on  stubborn  enevy 
positions." 

BUI  and  Joe  know  the  game — they  have 
jtrmcticed  it  for  yeisrs. 

Mow  agmln  In  Kore*.  BUI  and  Joe  are  put- 
ting thetr  practice  to  good  use — and  they  are 
«alag  It  for  keep*. 

Tbere  are  a  lot  at  Marine  Corps  Joes  and 
Bills  fighting  out  there  in  Korea  today  But 
w*  still  need  more — a  lot  more — vo  meet  our 
authorized  strerurth.  We  need  young  men 
Who  can  be  trained  to  do  Joes  and  Bills  Jobs 
tomorrow. 

Mr  UcC<MM-tcK.  Now  for  a  cameraman's 
*ye  view  of  the  war. 

8rf*n  days  ago.  for  the  first  time  since  war 
erapted  in  Korea.  B-2d"s  were  out  In  mass 
on  a  tactical  strike.  At  the  signal  "bombs 
away"  aome  100  Superforta  of  the  Far  East- 
em  Air  Force  Bomber  Command  potired  1.000 
tons  at  ezplostres  uposi  OoBBOiUst  positions 
w«st  at  ttw  If aktong  Rtvsr.  a«r  Mwn^wsn 
With  the  predsAon  for  which  they  are  fs- 
mcus  the  bombers  saturated  an  area  scarcely 
larger  than  S  by  7  mUes.  tiropplng  MIO-ton 
boKbs  Uks  rain.  Brerythlcg  want  aeeordtng 
%o  Air  Fores  plan — a  bombing  pattern  that 
aasKvd  oiM  bonb  to  cacb  S  acres.  The  smoke 
flatag  Cram  bctow  gave  wttasas  to  the  de- 
structkJD  tbey  rsape*— echoing  the  days  the 
beaTles  savad  the  beachhead  at  Anzio  and 
sparked  the  break-through  at  St.  Lo.  But  in 
spite  of  It  all,  within  the  next  34  hours,  the 
enemy  was  presalntc  a  tiew  offensive  through 
this  very  area  wnashwl  by  the  ctip«forts. 

Tou  are  now  on  a  strafing  mission  In  a 
faat-nxmliv  )st  plaxM.  As  the  battle  front 
unfurls  below  yoo,  you  go  to  work  on  the  tar- 
gets that  leap  Into  vttv.  neld  liutaUaUons 
come  In  for  thetr  share  of  yotir  poison.  Now 
you  "lay  to"  on  the  roads  winding  ahead, 
going  after  any  moving  object  that  will  aid 
and  abet  the  enemy.  Here's  a  train  deep  In 
CBMoy  territory — probably  moving  men  and 
wm  BUterlal  vttttl  to  tta*  Reds.  Ton  start  at 
one  end  and  go  right  down  the  line — giving 
It  everytbtog  you've  got.  Now  ^p  and  away 
for  s  look  tt  the  damage  you're  done.  All 
In  a  day's  work.  In  the  life  of  a  )et  pilot  in 
Korea  anyway. 

Most  bitter  of  the  week's  stories  to  come 
from  the  war  front  ts  the  massacre  of  Ameri- 
can sutdWw  that  took  place  on  hUl  90S  It 
begBB  wtom  AD  American  platoon  mistook 
K  rth  Kotaans  for  Setith  K'T»an  relnforre- 
menta  they  had  requested  Pureed  to  aur- 
rt^nfiPT  to  thetr  captors  who  owfw 
Uie:n  10  to  1.  the  soldlcrs  had  tlMlr 


bound  behind  them  with  their  own  shoe- 
laces, were  then  marched  to  a  cemetery  and 
ahot  down  In  cold  blo«.id.  The  bodies  w»  re 
discovered  and  removed  by  United  States 
troops  who  Inter  advanced  tip  the  slope. 
There  were  three  survivors:  one  was  IVy 
Manrlng.  18.  of  Chicago,  who  rubbed  blo<  d 
from  his  leg  onto  his  face  and  lay  under  one 
of  his  dead  buddies,  pretending  to  be  deed 
himself.  When  the  Communists  moved  on 
he  made  hla  way  to  his  own  troops  aud  later 
Identified  some  of  the  Red  killers  among 
captured  North  Koreans.  Tlilrty-three  Amer- 
icans met  brutal  death  In  this  mawacre.  and 
promptly.  3  days  later.  General  MncArthur 
■ent  this  stem  warning  to  the  North  Korean 
Premier:  "I  shall  hold  you  and  your  com- 
manders criminally  accountable." 

Tlius  the  Nation.  America — ss  top  defense 
ofEclnls  have  come  before  you  to  repwrt — 
moves  Into  the  ninth  week  of  war  In  Korea. 
And  the  latest  headlines  that  are  Uke  the 
p-ulsebeat  of  th.nt  war 


Let's  Elirrirate  A'iens  From  the  Coant  in 
Reapportioning  Confess 


REMARKS 

KCN.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MississiTfi 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  Auffust  7.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  now  realizing  what 
a  farce  this  .so-called  census  has  been. 

Instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
what  the  Constitution  Intended,  they 
undertook  to  make  it  a  questionnaire 
that  touched  everything  except  the  main 
issue.  As  a  result  the  census  Is  a  farce, 
especially  in  certain  States. 

In  Corinth,  one  of  the  leading  cities  In 
my  district,  the  preliminary  survey 
shows  230  families  that  were  not  even 
consulted. 

In  Itawamlia  County  where  there  Is 
not  a  vacant  house,  they  report  the 
loss  of  400  inhabitants.  They  now  pro- 
pose to  take  representation  away  from 
fitich  States  as  Mississippi,  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  and  others,  give  it  to  a  gang  of 
aUens  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote  In 
this  country,  many  of  them  here  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  plotting  the  overthro'v 
of  our  Grovemment.  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose any  reapportionment  under  that 
so-called  census,  and  I  am  Roing  to  de- 
mand that  new  censuses  be  taken,  and 
that  aliens  be  eliminated  from  the  count 
when  we  reapportion  Con«rress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


V/here  Is  Our  Stockpile? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaw.  September  1.  t950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mi.  Sptiiker.  I  am 
today  caUm«  u\x)i\  ihv  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  institute  an  investniatlon 
of  the  lack  of  Am  ■  m  lockplles  of 
critical  miueraJs  t»i.  •  li    <^^ 


It  \%  necessary  to  only  read  the  pro- 
duction and  coniiumption  figures  on 
motals  in  this  country  to  come  lo  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  deficient  in  some 
fields  and.  very  likeb'.  have  no  reserves 
whatever  in  othcr.^. 

What  are  our  re.scrves  todny  in  man- 
ganese, in  chrome,  in  lead,  in  mica,  and 
in  many  other  minerals? 

Why  are  not  the  low-grade  chrome 
mines  in  Montana  being  put  into  pro- 
duction now?  The  Government  spent 
$20.000000  to  develop  the  Mouat  and 
Benbow  properties  during  tiie  war  but 
has  done  nothing  since  to  maintain  pro- 
duction. Why?  The  manganese  re- 
serves in  Montana  and  Arizona  are  not 
being  worked  at  anj-where  near  capacity 
even  though,  domestically,  we  produce 
only  10  percent  of  our  needs. 

Where  wdl  our  steel  mi  bo  if  they 
do  not  have  the  chrome  and  manganese 
necessary  to  harden  and  refine  the  iron 
ore?  We  all  know  the  ans-;^er  to  this,  and 
if  the.se  deficiencies  are  not  met  by 
stockpiling,  it  wUl  mean  that  bcih  our 
peace  and  war  economy  will  be  seriously 
hindered. 

In  July  1946.  Congres.s  passed  the 
Stockpiling  Act  and  stated  that  the  Mu- 
nitions Board,  over  a  5-year  period, 
should  acquire  the  necessary  critical 
metals  to  cover  our  minimum  require- 
ments. In  July  1950,  4  years  after  the 
Bct  was  passed,  we  had  on  hand  only 
38  4  percent  of  our  minimum  require- 
ments. The  money  has  t>een  appropri- 
ated to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
act  but  the  deficiencies  have  not  been 
met. 

I  have  mentioned,  specifically,  man- 
ganese and  chrome  because  v^e  have  the 
reserves  in  these  metals  in  my  State  of 
Montana  and  becau<^  I  know  something 
about  thera  Private  enterprise  is  un- 
able to  develop  these  deposits  because 
they  are  low  grade  in  character  and  can 
become  workable  only  if  the  Government 
will  step  into  the  picture  and  subsidize 
the  working  of  them.  The  stake  may 
well  be  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  solution  can  bo  found  only  in  a 
premium-price  payment  plan  or  out- 
right Government  subsidy. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  Government  sub- 
sidies, in  general,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
way  at  this  time  to  fuliill  our  needs.  It 
Is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  depend 
on  forelKn  imports  of  critical  metals 
which  can.  in  time  of  war.  bo  shut  cH 
by  submarine  warfare. 

With  these  comments  in  mind,  I  am 
today  callaig  for  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation by  the  Armed  Forces  Committee 
to  find  out  why  we  are  still  defcient  in 
critical  metals   under   the   Slockpiiing 

Act.  ^__^^_^__ 

Twent)'-third  Nsticnal  Convention  of  the 
F!e«t  Reserve  Associatica 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVM 

Monday,  August  14.  ISSO 

Mr  KLEIN     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the  Appendix 


;.(  1 


of  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Samuel  Rose,  Chief, 
Central  OfBce  Contact  Divsion,  before 
the  Twenty-Third  National  Convention 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  A.v>ociation  at  Long 
B'*ach.  Cahf..  Saturday,  September  2. 
1950  Mr  Rose's  ability  and  consistent 
helpfulne.s.s  to  many  Memlxrs  of  the 
Hou.'^e  i.>  well  known,  and  I  therefore 
hea-tily  commend  to  my  colleagues  his 
addre'^s. 

In  extending  sincere  greetings  to  the  Fleet 
It—cnr  Association  on  the  occasion  of  your 
twenty- -hlrd  national  conventl^  i.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  apeak  with  a  feeling  of  heart- 
felt warmth. 

As  oAcUl  repreee«>tatlve  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr  . 
I  bring  to  you  ihe  assurance  of  hla  deep 
IntCTMt  In  .he  constructive  work  yotir  organ- 
isation is  performlnp  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Administrator  Gray  wanta  you 
lo  know  that  he  regreu  that  the  pressure  of 
official  duties  makes  It  Imposelble  for  him 
to  attend  your  convention.  He  asked  me  to 
present  his  moet  cordial  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful get-together. 

I  bring  with  me  also  the  pleasant  feeling 
that  comes  when  a  person  is  forttinate 
enough  to  be  able  to  re\-l£lt  old  and  valued 
friends. 

Mr.  La  Belle,  your  able  national  president. 
Is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  ilr.  Lofgren.  yotir 
national  secretary,  has  broxight  his  good- 
natured  and  jovial  smile  many  times  to  my 
oAoe  In  Washlntrton,  where  I  have  had  the 
pteasttre  cf  working  with  him  in  the  Interestj 
of  your  sMpmatee.  It's  good  also  to  see 
and  to  talk  with  Mr.  Pyle,  your  financial  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Cronan,  your  national  treas- 
urer 

More  than  6  years  a^  the  GI  bill  became 
law  Durlnff  those  6  years  about  7.000.000 
veterans  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  at- 
tended school  or  trained  on-the-jcb  or  on- 
the-fn.rm  under  the  GI  bill.  The  cost  for 
tuition,  supplies,  and  subsistence  allowances 
exc-eeds   1 10.000.000.000. 

Durlnc  that  same  6-year  period  more  thivn 
•1 1 .000.000.000  of  GI  loans  were  obtained  by 
more  than  2.C0O.0O0  World  War  11  veterans. 
Tiie  real  value  of  this  ■>enefi'.  for  veterans 
during  those  hectic  years  of  readjtistmer.t 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  IW  percent 
of  those  GI  loans  were  for  heme.-. 

Incidentally.  veteran  tx^rrjwers  have 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  any  doubt  that 
they  are  good  financial  rliks.  Only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  GI  loans  were  de- 
faulted to  the  extent  that  VA  had  to  make 
good  the  guaranteed  and  ln.'ured  portions. 

GI  Insurance  is  another  program  Uiat  test- 
Um  to  the  prudence,  the  forwls^t  and  the 
•tabUlty  of  veterans.  About  6.000.COO  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policies  are  now 
In  force  They  represent  about  (36.000.000,. 
000  of  protection. 

Ttaeac  encotiraging  facts  offer  proof  that 
veterans  can  be  trusted  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities wisely  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  welfare  of  veterans  and  their  families  Is 

Bynonymous  with  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
Our  debt  to  these  men  can  never  be  repaid. 
Baneflts  to  them  are  an  investment  In  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans.  They  are  an  in- 
vestment In  America  itself. 

I  want  to  leave  with  you.  if  I  may.  one  final 
tfeawgM,  a  moBt  important  one  in  this  year 
of  1950  for  all  Americans,  both  veterans  and 
non  veterans. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  to  promote  the  readjustment 
of  veterans.  But  money  spent  to  help  repair 
the  consequences  of  war  Is  a  mere  pittance 
compared  with  what  we  In  America  shall 
have  to  spend.  If  we  px?rmit  our  Nation  to 
beccme  solt  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  delib- 
erate  Ctmmunlst   aggression. 

WiU*  have  endurme  consequences.  The 
VA  has  Ju":t  recently  closed  lU  txx:ks  on  the 
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War  of  1812.  VA  Is  still  taking  care  of  sur- 
viving dependents  of  the  men  who  fought  in 
the  Mexican  War — and  that  war  ended  more 
than  100  years  ago.  Mere  than  3.000.000  com- 
pensation and  pension  checks  eo  out  monthly 
to  veterans  and  dependents  on  VA  r'  Us. 

That  s  why  I  ask  yuu  to  think  about  this: 
The  money  we  spend  In  Increaslne  oUr  In- 
dustrial output.  In  making  ciir  country  too 
tou-rh  and  virile  for  ciy  poUce  state  on 
earth  to  risk  a  sneak  attack — that's  not  even 
properly  classed  as  an  expense  It  s  a  gilt- 
edged  Investment — -a  guaranty  of  democratic 
freedom,  of  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

Now.  as  never  before.  America's  productive 
output  must  be  maintained  and  increased. 
Now,  as  never  beton.  every  American  who's 
ready  and  willing  to  vrork  should  be  given 
a  Job 

Only  by  worklne  as  Americans,  for  .America, 
can  we  face  a  ruthless  enemy  with  the  calm 
assurance  that  cumes  from  a  positive  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  material  and  m.oral  streneih. 

In  this  task  for  1950  and  the  years  ahead  It 
goes  without  saying.  I  am  s'are.  that  there  wtll 
be.  as  always.  100  percent  participation  by 
the  Fleet  Besenre  Aasociatlon.  We  deeply 
appreciate  yotir  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  undenrtandlng  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  Veterans'  Adnxinlstratlon. 
Thank  you. 


TowDsend  Club  Natioiial  Convention 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAiM  S.  HILL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPaESEXTATI\XS 
Friday.  Sevtember  1,  1950 

Mr.  KILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
pranted  to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  address  I 
made  at  the  Townsend  Club  natiorial 
convention,  at  Denver.  Colo.,  on  June  1, 
1950: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  speak  to 
this  fine  group  cf  men  and  women  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  w.iich  you  have  so 
fraetoiuly   extended   to   me. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  ycur  leader,  our 
good  friend.  Dr.  Townsend.  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  older  i^eople  of  this  Nation.  He 
has  given  tintinngly  of  his  tune  and  effort  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  growing  older  and 
facing  retirement  after  long  years  of  active 
participation  in  otu-  ever -expe. ndl n g  national 
life. 

Despite  hardship  and  adversity.  Dr.  Town- 
send  has  fought  for  the  security  and  welfare 
of  cur  aged  citizens.  At  Tiany  times,  the 
path  has  l)een  dark  and  obstacles  have  been 
purposely  tlirown  In  bis  way.  But  with  de- 
termination  and  courage  he  has  fought  on 

and  has  bad  the  support  and  conviction  of 
an  ever-growing  band  of  men  and  women 
who  also  have  given  uustintingly  to  help  in 
the  great  cause  of  pension  or  insurance  for 
oiu-  aged. 

In  cur  national  history,  there  have  been 
many  leaders  like  Or  T. wnseud  who  have 
battled  for  what  s<»em.ing:y  were  lost  causes. 
But  In  the  end  they  have  triumphed.  Re- 
men^.ber  the  early  struseles  for  free  education 
and  tlie  efforts  to  establish  a  postal  service, 
both  of  which  we  enjoy  today.  William 
Lioyd  Garrison  comes  to  mind  when  we  think 
cf  leaders  who  faced  overwhelming  cdds  to 
achieve  success.  Roger  Williams  is  another 
of  cur  famous  countrymen  wiio  was  sub- 
jected to  bitter  and  unrelenting  attacks  be- 
fore he  finally  accomplished  the-  hieh  Ideals 
and  purposes  which  were   part  of   his   basic 


social  philosophy,  the  freedom  of  religious 
Ideals. 

Many  of  the  objectives  for  which  these  men 

foueht  are  new  law.  This  same  thing  is 
true  concerning  pension  or  insurance  plans 
for  our  8  »ed  There  was  a  time  when  Dr. 
Townsend's  proposal  was  challenged  and  held 
up  to  ridicule,  but  now  we  are  finding  Hint 
It  is  beine  discussed  and  accepted  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  found  method  for  aldtne  our 
Nation's  senior  clti7en8.  In  m.any  instances. 
It  is  p<.inted  cut  as  a  more  "leneficial  and 
hel-jful  program  than  that  which  has  actu- 
ally beer,  tnccrpwrated  into  the  laws  of  our 
land.  Dr.  Tcwasend.  first  of  all  made  us 
peri.«:ion-conscloti8.  Under  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  many  of  his  proposals  nave 
been  accepted  and  offered  to  the  public  In 
voluntary  prosrams.  like  the  Blue  Cross  and 
similar  health  and  benefit  organizations. 
More  clinics  are  available  to  care  fcr  the 
puM;c  Wl-.c-.n  our  people  are  ill  or  infirm, 
lncrea.«=:ng  rr.edical  aid  ard  CJ^re  is  avallr^ble 
because  of  the  force  of  the  Townsend  plan 
prop<Jsals  and  the  demand  of  cur  people  for 
adequate  health  facilities. 

I:  occurs  to  me.  that  here  Is  an  excellent 
place  to  utilize  the  vast  stores  of  surplus 
foods  we  have  end  are  aceumu:.'>.tine  in  this 
Na*ion.  and  under  the  existing  fa.Tn  pro- 
prams  Why  no'  distribute  this  ford  to  our 
needy,  either  on  a  give-away  basis,  or  at 
low  cc^t.  to  supplement  thptr  diet  and  aug- 
ment the  pensions  thev  are  receiving?  I 
have  advocated  the  distribution  of  this  food 
abr  ^ad  to  the  people  who  are  hungry  through 
Christian  aecnoics.  siich  as  CARE  and 
CROP,  rather  than  let  It  eo  to  waste  or  rot 
in  the  hulelne  storage  bins  and  caves  of  the 
Nation.  At  home  let  us  help  replenish  the 
famUy  lard«»rs  cf  families  in  need  or  pinch- 
ing out  a  meaner  existence  on  the  small 
pensions    daled    out    by    many    States. 

The  Tov.'nsend  plan  offers  a.n  Insurance 
pr^^ram  that  is  desier.ed  to  help  our  aeed 
Ctttantsas  w>eU  as  promote  busir.ess.  Instead 
Of  it  we  have  the  present  inadequate  hcxize- 
podge  social-security  program,  that  is  Inade- 
qua-.e.  incomplete,  and  dlFcrlniiiia tcry . 

The  success  of  both  public  and  private 
retirement  plans  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  such  systems  ca:i  be  integrated  with 
old  age  and  survivors  ins'orance.  Enii;!cyees 
would  gain  by  old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance coverage  in  that  deductions  from  their 
p&Y  would  be  less.:  they  %ou:d  rectue  greater 
benefits  for  dependents  and  rurvlvois.  and 
In  th»  event  of  a  change  of  employe.-s,  they 
would  still  be  covered  by  a  ra*.lremer.t  plan 
If  their  new  employer  were  tinder  the  pro- 
gram. Should  they  still  want  their  own  pri- 
vate plan.  U)  obtain  benefits  greater  tiian  old 
age  and  survivors  lnsura:.ce.  their  plan  could 
t>e  Integrated  with  the  Federal  syitem,  each 
plan  pavir^  part  of  the  ber.eSts  I  am  con- 
fident that  ultimately  the  battle  vill  be 
won  for  a  sound  national  Insurar^ce  pUin 
within  the  frame-work  of  our  American  er  - 
nomlc  rystem  I  know  there  Is  no  question 
In  your  ounds  about  the  great  wea.ih  and 
strength  of  our  economic  system.  It  has  its 
weaknesses.  But  in  the  long  run.  a  quick 
comparison  with  any  ether  nation  sho'x-s  us 
that  we  have  es  yet  the  best  ecor.omic  system 
any  government  has  ever  developed  That  ts 
the  reason  I  ?m  certain  we  can  work  out  an 
Insurance  system  lor  our  semor  citizens  that 
wiii  work  and  strengthen  our  economy. 

On  the  baaia  of  economics.  Dr.  Townsend's 
theory  of  pfnrtfm*  fcr  all  and  the  benenci- 
aries  be  rec.uired  to  spend  monthly  the  mcncy 
thev  receive  strikes  me  as  cne  cf  the  most 
Important  feattires  of  the  Townsend  pension 
plan  Tr;e  re-.olvmg  circle  of  obtaining  an 
insurance  payment  adequate  to  meet  the 
current  e.xptnies  of  the  home,  snd  channel- 
ing this  sum  back  into  the  regular  markets, 
means  Jtlmulated  business,  the  consumption 
o^  foodstuffs,  and  the  utlliration  of  ctir  pro- 
duction rrach;n?ry  at  its  full  capacity. 
W.n:!t  be-:tr  piv^g^am  li  there  for  an  expand- 
ing  America? 
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Insteftd  o;  rMtiictlng  thew  Insur&nc* 
plans,  let  us  tniikp  t^fm  aratUble  for  all  the 
•CMl.  TbU  would  eliminate  the  admuitxtra- 
tire  red  tape  which  haa  enveloped  the  pres- 
ent profrnun  to  the  extent  that  it  is  choKlog 
off  the  beneflta  Intended.  Ttila  U  another 
Important  principle  in  the  Townaend  plan. 

Pertwu  llTkBc  on  penaloos  are  among  ttMM* 
barttest  hit  by  inflation  and  hUh  t.tXM  The 
▼a:ue  of  the  dollar  must  b*  st->und  U  the^e 
persons  are  to  survive  the  tidal  wa\e  of  Infla- 
tion. An  Insurance  president  recently  pclnt- 
e<l  cut  the  blight  of  cheap  monej  and  tugh 
taxes  on  insurance.  A  paid -up  policy  for 
•10.000  in  IMO  U  now  worth  only  M.OOO  to 
the  widow.  A  typical  policyholder  now  needs 
TO  percent  more  insurance  to  provide  the 
aaoae  protection  as  in  1939.  Thtnlc  what  that 
BBMUW  to  the  lOU's  for  social  security  pay- 
tnents  which  the  Government  has  placed  m 
the  Treasury  against  your  mouey  it  has  taken 
out  to  run  our  fiscal  affairs. 

In  closlni;  let  me  give  you  this  word  of 
wamlnf :  Guard  against  the  watering  of  our 
American  dollar.  Hidden  taxes  and  inflation 
can  undermine  our  security  and  safety.  Jef- 
ferson said  we  must  make  our  choice  "be- 
tween economy  and  liberty  or  profusion  and 
servitude  "  An  adequate  insurance  program 
lor  our  a^d  may  well  be  the  protecting  eco- 
nomic cloak  around  the  shoulders  of  our 
Government,  which  In  the  end  could  save  us 
from  economic  chaos. 

And  I  believe  the  majority  of  our  people 
•!«  eomlng  around  to  the  Idea  and  necessity 
of  Junkmg  the  present  Social  gecurlty  Sys- 
tem for  a  universal  pay-as-you-go  insurance 
plan  taken  out  of  cxirrent  tax  revenues.  All 
can  be  accompluhed.  In  my  opinion,  within 
the  operation  of  oiir  present  economic  sys- 
tem. Surely  great  credit  is  due  our  own  Dr. 
Townaend  for  bis  untiring  efforts  in  directing 
the  thoughts  of  our  Nation  toward  a  correct 
and  proper  solution  of  this  problem. 


Place  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBENTATIVE3 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  a 
thought  which  I  entertained  rt'laiini?  to 
the  prime  importance  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  reduced  to 
print  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, who  as  our  former  colleague  left  a 
record  of  great  service  to  the  people. 

In  his  usual  modest  way.  Mr  Barton 
sets  forth  the  preeminence  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  a  manner  which 
anyone  can  understand.  He  rests  his 
case  upon  proof  obtained  from  the  Con- 
stitution. Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
vincing or  more  ea.sily  understood.  The 
article  entitled  "Place  of  Honor"  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  No- 
vember 20.   1949 

I  deem  it  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conc^essional  Record. 
especially  so  at  this  time  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  fostered  by  Um  mmili  of 
democracy ; 

Placs  or  Homa 
(By  Bruce  Barton) 

To  my  horror.  I  discovered  that  •  talented 
young  friend,  a  collsg*  graduats,  had  never 
in  bu  whole  life  read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SutM. 


Is  there  among  my  readers  a  single  one 
similarly  afflicted''  If  so.  I  beg  him  to  sit 
down  right  now  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  what  Gladstone  described  as  "the  moet 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
Um*  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

Tlie  experience  will  bring  at  least  one  sur- 
prise. The  Constitution  does  not  start  with  a 
discussion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President,  nor  of  the  Senate,  nor  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Instead,  it  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  that 
body  »hlch  we  are  apt  to  call  the  lower 
House,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Is  this  something  that  Just  happened? 
Believe  me,  our  ancestors  deliberately  and 
solemnly  planned  It  that  way. 

They  mlstrusi«<i  Presidents,  being  too 
painfully  mindful  of  their  e.xperience  with 
an  English  king.  Edmund  Burke  had  warned 
them  that  "the  greater  the  power  the  more 
dangerous   the   abuse." 

They  had  their  doubts  about  the  Senate: 
it  might  make  Itself  a  dam  across  the  river 
.  of  progress,  like  the  House  of  Lords.  And 
they  bad  seen  too  many  people  Jailed  for 
political  or  religious  beliefs  to  put  their  final 
trust  in  Judges. 

So  they  wrote  a  Constitution  of  checks 
and  balances  And  they  gave  to  the  House 
two  mlRhty  safeguards — control  of  the 
purse  strings  and  the  sole  pKDwer  of  im- 
peachment. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Congressman  close  to 
the  people,  they  stipulated  that  he  must  go 
home  and  submit  his  record  for  appraisal, 
and  himself  for  reelection,  every  2  years. 

So  the  House  Is  the  common  man's  own 
particular  part  of  the  Government,  yours  and 
mine — the  very  heart  of  our  democracy. 
Whoever  Ignorantly  abuses  the  House,  or 
makes  cheap  cracks  at  Congressmen,  or  writes 
Impatiently  against  the  procedures  set  up 
to  insure  full  hearings  and  adequate  debate. 
Is  doing  a  thoughtless  and  dangerous  thing. 

Oswald  Spengler's  Decline  of  the  West, 
published  after  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War.  contained  some  dire  predictions,  many 
of  which  have  already  proved  terrlfylngly 
true.  One  prediction  was  that  parliaments 
sverywhere   would    lose   their   authority. 

In  most  of  Europe  parliaments  have  lost 
their  aruthorlty.  Only  in  the  United  States 
does  the  "people's  House"  hold  fast  its  grip 
on  the  purse-strings  and — weapon  of  final 
mastery — the  power  to  impeach. 

8o  before  you  throw  a  rock  at  Congress, 
stop  and  think:  The  House  is  your  body,  set 
up  for  your  protection.  It  is  the  place  where 
the  common  man  can  finally  turn  for  relief 
when  he  Is  tired  of  having  bureaucrats  push 
him  around.  If  ever  it  goes,  freedom 
vanishes. 


The  1950  Revenue  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


IN  THE  SENATF  ut    IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  President,  I  had 
assured  Mr  Churle.s  F.  Wahl,  who  repre- 
sents the  Pacific  Lock  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. Masters.  Mate.s  and  Pilots,  Ma- 
rine Engineers  Dred«e  Operators.  Truck 
Drivers  and  Marine  DLspatchers  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  that  I  would  in.se'-t  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Reccrd.  at  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  the  tax  bill,  a  iiatcment  by  him  in  re- 
gard to  a  certain  portion  of  Uie  lax  bill. 


Inadvertently,  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  that  statement  and 
request  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment  or  Chaeub  F    W.\hl 

The  largc^l  group  of  American  citlEens 
gathered  tugether  in  one  place  in  the  Tropics 
in  overseas  service  is  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
Forty-five  hundred  of  these  Americans  are 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 

These  employees  have  made  a  career  service 
of  employment  on  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Panama  Railroad  and  enactment  of  section 
310  suojectlng  them  to  Income  tux  is  in- 
appropriate, inequitable,  and  not  conducive 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  organization. 
Reasons  are  given  as  follows: 

1.  aicrpntATrvi  leave 

Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  em- 
ployees already  are  taxed  a  mlnlmui.i  of 
tl.OOO  per  year  for  the  privilege  of  t>elng 
employed  there  because  of  the  cost  of  taking 
necessary  recuperative  leave. 

Because  of  the  ener\atlng  effects  of  the 
tropics  on  the  white  man,  medical  authori- 
ties advise  recuperative  leave  once  a  year,  or 
at  the  least  every  2  years. 

The  average  amount  of  leave  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  2  years  Is  4  months. 

This  amount  of  recuperative  leave  Is  not 
granted  because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  particularly  fond  of  Its  employees  In 
the  Tropics,  but  t>ecause  it  is  considered  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  conducive  to  good 
health. 

The  cost  of  recuperative  leave  considering 
an  average  family  of  two  adults  and  two 
children,  13  and  8  years  old,  traveling  an 
average  distance  from  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Chicago,  lifany  go  to  the  west  coast.  Idany 
go  to  the  Southern  States,  but  the  average 
distance  has  been  considered  as  Chicago. 

Ship  fare:  Minimum  employees'  rate  $40 
times  three  and  one-half  fares  times  two  for 
the  round  trip,  plus  $40  expenses  and  tips — 
«320. 

Train  fare  $84  64  round  trip  plus  $50  for 
meals  and  Incidentals  Is  $346.24.  Total  cost 
of  getting  employee  and  family  to  his  home 
Is  1666.24.  A  round  figure  of  $700  would  be 
closer  to  a  real  figure  and  Is  an  absolute 
minimum.  If  this  family  has  saved  $2,000 
for  a  4-month  recuperative  leave,  this  leaves 
them  $1,300  to  spend  In  120  days,  or  approxi- 
mately $10  per  day  for  four  people. 

These  employees  are  recruited  from  the 
working  ranks,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are 
members  of  the  mechanical  crafts.  I  will 
tisc  a  bollermaker  as  an  example.  This  man 
gets  $2.16  per  hour,  or  25  percent  over  a  base 
pay  calculated  on  an  average  of  nine  nax'y 
yards,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $4,493.  With 
tropical  conditions  this  pay  Is  not  excessive. 
He  would  pay  around  $300  in  income  tax. 

t.  CAtEZa  ElCPtOTEXS 

Panama  Canal  employees  are  recruited  on 
a  career  basis  which  Is  desirable  for  etSclent 
operation  of  the  organlZiUion. 

The  cost  of  recruiting  a  new  employee  Is 
based  on  $1,800.  This  is  the  average  to  bring 
an  employee  and  bis  famUy  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  return  him  to  the  United  States 
upon  termination  of  his  service.  Obviously, 
the  tax  measure  as  provided  in  section  216 
of  H.  R.  8928  will  not  offset  the  cost  of  re- 
cruiting employees  to  fill  the  places  of  thoss 
who  will  find  It  necessary  to  completely  re- 
establish themselves  under  new  conditions. 
Housing  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  are  gen- 
erally unfavorable.  An  employee  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  own  his  home,  purchase  property 
or   engage   Lu   business  and   when   he   dues 
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finally  leave  the  Service  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States  It  Is  usually  necessary  to  com- 
pletely reestablish  himself  under  new  con- 
dltkMH.  There  are  a  number  of  conditions 
faced  by  these  employees  which  scmetlmes 
are  not  understood  by  themselves  until  after 
long  years  of  service  and  thst  is  the  remote- 
ness from  relatives  and  fnends  In  the  em- 
ployees home  community  in  the  States  and 
from  other  desirable  features  cf  hU  natural 
residence. 

$.  TwtKTT-rrvi  pxacxNT  DirTraiNTiAL 
Yes.  m'*t  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  R.Tllroad  get  a  25-per'-ent  differential 
over  jnoderate  rates  derived  from  tjases 
Within  the  contlnenui  llmltt  of  the  United 
states.  This  accompanied  with  application 
of  section  251.  Internal  Revenue  Code,  has 
been  conslrtpred  highly  desirable  for  the  at- 
tracting of  qualified  employees. 

Always  In  connection  with  discussion  of 
Inoome  tax  for  employees  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  question  of  the  25-percent  dif- 
ferential comes  up.  When  you  consider  the 
average  annual  pay  of  an  average  worker. 
such  as  the  bollermaker  mentioned  In  item 
1.  it  will  be  noted  that  even  with  the  25- 
percent  differential  and  the  partial  exemp- 
tion from  Income  tax.  the  rates  of  pay  ar« 
not  excessive.  Actually,  the  25-percent  dif- 
ferential Is  a  restrictive  law  passed  during 
the  early  days  of  construction  of  the  Canal 
when  an  investigating  commission  found 
that  the  rates  of  pay  being  paid  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those  existing  for  compar- 
able work  in  the  United  States.  They  rec- 
oouaended  a  limitation  of  25  percent.  As  an 
lB49Mment  to  recruiting,  many  individuals 
look  on  this  differential  as  s  stimulation  for 
employment.  Howerer.  when  you  consider 
the  factors  of  employment  from  a  tctal  view- 
point, It  Is  impossible  under  existing  law  to 
pay  these  employees  what  they  are  entitled 
to  for  this  career  service  in  the  Uoplcs  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

4.    HXALTM    CONDITIONS 

Yes,  health  conditions  are  good,  only  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  service  of  the  Health 
Department.  Continual  warnings  are  issued 
requesting:  employees  to  report  to  dispen- 
saries or  hospitals  at  the  slightest  physical 
Change. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  em- 
ployees of  tiie  United  Stages  Government 
are  working  practically  at  sea  level  and  only 
•  <|ffr— *  norib  of  the  equator.  The  tropical 
tllwU  la  tta*  Canal  Zone  has  uniXcrm  hlgb 
temperature,  high  relative  humidity  and  ex- 
cessive sunlight.  The  enervatlnz  climate 
with  Its  ihi  pi  casing  effects  on  the  white  man. 
plus  tbc  many  other  ever-present  hazards 
to  health,  have  long  l>een  studied  a::d  rec- 
ognised by  health  authcnties.  That  the 
f»T***^  in  Panama,  despite  the  excellent  ef- 
forts of  the  Health  EJepartment.  is  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  health  of  the  residents 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  Is  proren  by  a  statement 
from  the  then  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
in  1834. 

Ttoe  Economy  Act  of  1833  extended  the 
tour  of  duty  In  the  tropics  of  the  military 
acTTtces  from  2  to  3  years.  The  resulting  111- 
neas.  Insanity,  and  lowering  at  morale  termi- 
nated m  a  frantic  effort  In  1934  to  restjre 
the  2-year  term  ot  duty  which  had  previ- 
ously  been  In  effect.  The  then  Surgecn  Gen- 
eral cf  the  Army  testified  t>efcre  the  sub- 
comm.lttee  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
f»t—  United  Slates  Senate,  on  S.  3340  and 
8.  8897,  bills  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  lencth  cf  tours  of  duty  in  the  tropics,  etc. 

This  testimony  was  given  on  April  30,  1934. 
and  Is  quoted  as  follows — page  6: 

-Cteneral  Pattwison.  •  •  •  I  have 
served  In  Hawaii  and  I  have  t>een  in  Panama 
aeveral  tlmos.  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  my  own 
judgment  la.  from  obbeivation  cX  o&cers  and 


enlisted  men.  I  will  say.  It  Is  poor  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  require 
them  to  stay  mere  tban  2  years  except  for 
Important  reasons  In  the  public  Interest. 

"A  man  rapidly  gets  back  to  his  normal 
condition  after  2  years,  but  the  longer  you 
keep  him  over  that  period — it  Just  takes  that 
much  longer  for  him  to  cet  back  his  normal 
erSclency  after  he  returns  to  the  home  coun- 
try, and  some  of  them,  especially  the  older 
men — I  think  it  takes  much  longer  to  get 
back  New.  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  indicate  that  when  you  take  tte  ad- 
mission rates  lor  all  cases,  except  icrurles, 
that  is.  for  disease  or.;y.  it  shews  that  the 
rate  over,  we  will  say.  In  1S31,  the  rate  was 
higher  In  Panama  than  anywhere.  It  was 
next  higher  in  Chjria:  next  higher  in  the 
P^illipplnes.  and  Eawail,  and  the  United 
States  holds  the  best  health  record  Over 
a  period  of  10  years  in  the  Sirgecn  General  s 
report,  for  1632.  on  page  26.  there  is  shewn 
a  graph  which  shows  the  rate  ever  that  pe- 
riod of  time  and  you  see  th  .t  the  Fh.lippme 
Islands  and  Panama  steed  avray  at>cve  every- 
thing else.  That  is  for  disease  only.  The 
rate  has  not  been  shown  for  China,  because 
we  have  only  been  there  relatively  a  short 
Willie,  but  the  rate  for  China  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  Pmnama,  but  worse  Uiaa  the  Phil- 
ippines." 

S.    WAS  ZOKZ 

Men  fighting  In  Korea  have  been  exempted 

from  Income  tax.  This  Is  only  Just.  How- 
ever, the  Panama  Canal  can  be  a  war  zone. 
Thirteen  Car.al  employees  were  killed  en  the 
Zone  under  war  conditions  during  the  last 
war. 

During  World  War  n  a  naval  patrol  plane 
leax'lng  on  its  morning  htmt  for  submarines 
off  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Panama  Canal 
crashed  Into  a  Pai.ama  Canal  tew  boat,  kill- 
ing the  master  of  the  tug,  cMef  engineer,  a 
Panam.'j  Canal  pilot,  and  two  Panama  Canal 
seamen.  Another  incident  occurred  at  the 
PacU&e  entrance  when  a  tucboat  towmg  a 
mud  scow  througa  the  channel  hit  a  lo-jse 
mine,  kiilmg  the  master  cf  the  tug  and  seven 
Panama  Canal  seamen.  These  ca&uaities 
were  directly  par:  of  the  war  and  there  was 
no  ex;ra  compensation  provided  for  the 
families  except  that  granted  by  existing  in- 
jury ccmpens&tioi:  laws.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  have  legisiation  passed  which  would 
give  the  famiUes  of  sucli  employees  addi- 
tional compensation.  This  leg-iiation  failed. 
A  forecast  of  the  ftiture  can  quite  righUy 
ccn£ider  tl»e  Panama  Canal  as  a  war  area 
because  any  nation  considering  the  contri- 
butions made  by  tiie  Panama  Canal  toward 
Winning  the  war  In  the  Pacific  will,  cf  neces- 
sity, move  toward  its  destruction. 

With  regard  to  the  two  tugs,  tbey  were  a 
total  loss. 

«.  ccNTa^cToas 

Contractors  and  employees  would  still  get 
benefit  of  section  251  with  Eppropriations 
of  $70,000,000  for  construction  of  quarters 
approved. 

The  Congress  has  provided  for  a  $70,000,000 
housing  construction  program  to  spread  cut 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  work  presum- 
sbly.  will  be  done  by  contractors.  Under 
section  216  of  the  bill  before  Congress,  only 
Government  employees  who  are  United  States 
citizens  will  be  required  to  pay  income  tax. 
Section  251  will  etlll  apply  to  contractors 
and  their  employees.  When  the  writer  was 
persuading  the  Treasury  Department  in  1942 
to  write  &  reccmmendaticn  tc  the  S?r.ate 
Plnance  Committee  to  restore  section  251.  a 
similar  situation  existed  and  the  statement 
was  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Treastiry 
that  those  are  Just  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  get — meaning  the  contractors  and  not  the 
working  employees  of  the  United  States  Gcv- 
ernment. 


Ceolkif  e  SakI  NatiM  Sccvc  Wkca 
DcdsiMU  Are  by  Trvc  llaj«t^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOtTTH  CAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  21,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  is  approaching  one 
of  the  most  important  elections  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic.  The  outcome 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  citizen. 
Some  months  ago  I  expiessed  the  opin- 
ion that  "the  only  issues  which  really 
matter  m  1950  are  those  which  will  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  it.3elf 
unll  survive." 

Opinions  wiU  differ  on  issues.  How 
then  can  we  te  sure  that  the  right  deci- 
sion ^-ill  be  made?  Calvm  Coolid^e  gave 
us  the  answer  in  an  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  eve  of  the  national  election 
of  November  4.  1924. 

TEXT  or  THI  COOLIDCC  AOOSTSS 

fThe  then  President  Coolidge  said:> 

The  mstiiutlons  of  ctir  ecntry  rest  upon 
fauh  In  the  pecpW .  No  decision  that  the 
pecple  have  made  iu  any  great  crisis  ha«  ever 
shown  that  faith  m  them  ha*  been  misplaced 
It  Is  Impossihie  to  divorce  that  faith  which 
we  have  in  others  from  the  faith  which  we 
have  in  ourselves.  The  right  action  cf  all  of 
VIS  is  mace  up  of  the  right  action  of  each 
one  of  us.  Unless  each  cf  us  is  determined 
to  meet  the  duty  that  comes  to  us.  we  can 
have  no  rijht  to  expect  that  others  will  meet 
the  duties  that  come  to  them.  CertaiiUy  we 
cannot  expect  them  so  to  act  as  to  save  ti* 
from  the  consequences  of  having  failed  to 
act. 

The  immediate  and  pressing  obligation  for 
tomorrtw  is  that  each  one  of  us  who  is  quali- 
fied shall  vote.  That  is  a  function  which 
cannot  be  deie^rated.  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned. The  opportunity  wUl  never  arise 
again.  I'  the  individual  fails  to  discharge 
that  obiigaiion.  the  whole  Nauon  will  suffer 
a  loss  from  that  ceglect. 

America,  more  thoroughly  than  any  ctter 
ccuntry,  has  adopted  a  system  of  self- 
government  Sometimes  we  refer  to  it  as 
the  rule  of  the  people.  Certainly  it  is  a  sys- 
tem under  vhich  there  is  every  oppor;uniiy 
for  eell-eovemment  and  every  encourage- 
ment for  the  people  to  rule. 

Ours  has  been  descrljed  as  a  Government 
of  public  opinion.  Of  course,  public  opinion 
functions  all  the  time.  It  no  dcubt  has  its 
Influence  on  the  actions  cf  the  executive  and 
legislative  tranches  cf  our  Government,  and 
even  though  It  be  imperceptible  on  any  given 
occasion.  It  is  probably,  as  time  passes,  re- 
flected in  the  courts. 

SrU-STJLX  DEPEXIK  ON  BALLOT   BOX 

But  all  the  influence  of  public  oplnlDn, 
all  the  opportunity  for  sell -government 
throueh  the  rule  of  the  people,  depends  upon 
one   single   factor.     That   is   the   ballot   box. 

If  the  time  comes  when  our  citizens  fail 
to  respond  to  their  right  and  duty.  Individu- 
ally and  collectively.  Intelligently  and  effec- 
tively, at  the  ballot  box  on  election  day,  I  do 
not  know  what  form  of  government  will  be 
substituted  for  that  which  we  at  present  have 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy,  but  I  do  know  that 
It  win  not  be  a  rule  of  the  people;  It  will  no 
longer  be  self-government. 
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The  pcopl*  of  our  country  are  sovfretijn. 
If  they  do  not  vote  they  abdicate  that  »ov- 
tnlgnxj  and  they  may  be  entirely  sure  that 
If  they  relinquish  It  other  farces  will  seUte  It. 
•nd  If  they  fall  to  jorem  tbemselvea  soma 
other  power  will  rlae  up  to  fovem  them. 

The  choice  U  alwaya  before  them— whether 
they  will  be  slaves  or  whether  they  will  be 
Jree.  The  only  way  to  l)e  free  is  to  exercise 
Actively  and  energetlcAlly  the  privilege*  and 
dlaeharge  faithfully  the  duties  which  mi>ke 
freedom.  It  la  not  to  be  secured  by  passive 
rcetst^nce.  It  Is  the  result  of  energy  and  nc- 
Uon. 

To  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  cltl»n- 
»hlp  to  this  Nation  requires  not  only  action, 
but  It  require  intelligent  action.  It  Is  necfs- 
aary  to  secure  information  and  to  acquTe 
education.  The  backsrround  of  our  citizen- 
ship is  the  meeting  house  and  the  school- 
hcuse.  the  place  of  religious  worship  and  the 
place  cf  intellectual  training. 

But  we  cannot  abandon  otir  education  at 
the  schoolhouse  door.  We  have  to  keep  it 
up  through  life.  A  political  campaign  can 
be  Justified  only  on  the  ground  that  It  en- 
ables the  citizens  to  become  Informed  as  to 
what  policies  are  best  for  themselves  and  lor 
their  country.  In  order  that  they  may  vote 
to  elect  those  who  from  their  past  record  and 
present  professions  they  know  will  put  such 
"OpoUcles  Into  effect. 

Thi  piirpose  of  a  campaign  Is  to  send  an 
intelligent  and  informed  voter  to  the  bal.ot 
box.  All  the  speeches,  all  the  literature,  all 
the  organization,  all  the  effort,  all  the  time. 
and  all  the  money,  which  are  not  finally 
rjglstered  on  election  day.  are  wasted. 
•'sHALi,  MiNoarrT  «tn.«T" 

We  are  always  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  wish  to  be  ruled  by  nil 
the  people  or  a  part  of  the  people,  by  the 
minority  or  the  majority;  whether  we  wii  h 
our  elections  to  be  dominated  by  those  who 
have  been  misled,  through  the  presentatlcn 
of  half  truths,  into  the  formation  of  hasty. 
Illogical  and  unsound  conclusions;  or  wheth- 
er we  wish  those  to  determine  the  course  of 
our  Government  who  have  through  due  de- 
liberation and  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  Involved  reached  a  sound  and 
mature  conclusion. 

We  shall  always  have  with  us  an  element 
of  discontent,  an  element  Inspired  with  more 
Mai  and  knowledge.  They  will  always  t>e 
active  and  energetic,  and  they  seldom  fall 
to  vote  on  election  day.  But  the  people  at 
large  in  this  country  are  not  represented  by 
them.  They  are  greatly  'in  the  minority. 
But  their  number  la  large  enough  to  be  a 
decisive  factor  In  many  elections,  unless  it 
Is  offset  by  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
people  who  have  something  at  stake,  whether 
It  be  earnings  from  Investment  or  from  em- 
ployment, who  are  considering  not  only  their 
own  welfare  but  the  welfare  of  their  children 
and  of  coming  generations. 

srcnrrT  in  tuce  MAjosrrr  opinion 

O'Jr  institutions  never  contemplated  that 
the  conduct  of  ibU  country,  the  direction  of 
Its  affairs,  the  adoption  of  Its  policies,  the 
malnteuiince  of  tu  principles,  shotild  be 
decided  by  a  minority,  moved  In  part 
by  self-lntereet  and  prejudice.  They  were 
framed  on  the  theory  that  decisions  would 
be  made  by  the  g  eat  body  of  voters  inspired 
by  patriotic  motives.  Paith  in  the  people 
does  not  mean  In  a  port  of  the  people.  It 
means  faith  in  ail  the  people.  Our  country 
la  always  safe  when  decisions  are  made  by 
a  majority  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote. 
IK  Is  always  In  peril  when  decisions  are  made 
by  a  minority. 

ijtJawa  wasMmcTOJt  on  woMtw 
Lately  we  have  added  to  our  voting  popu- 
ijUlon  the  womanhood  of  the  Nation.    I  do 


not  suppose  that  U«<a^  Waahlngton  could 
be  counted  as  one  who  would  have  favored 
placing  upon  tba  women  of  his  time  the 
duty  and  reapooslblllty  of  taking  part  In 
elections.  Nevertheless,  he  had  such  a  deep 
realization  of  the  importance  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  public  affairs  at  the  time  when 
we  were  adopting  our  Federal  Constitution 
that  he  wrote  to  one  of  them  as  follows: 

"A  spirit  of  accommodation  was  happily 
infused  into  the  leading  characters  of  the 
continent  and  the  minds  of  men  were  grad- 
ually prepared,  by  disappointment,  for  the 
reception  of  a  good  government.  Nor  could 
I  rob  the  fairer  sex  of  their  share  In  the 
glory  of  a  revolution  so  honorable  to  human 
nature,  for.  Indeed,  I  think  you  ladles  are  In 
the  number  of  the  best  patriots  America  can 
boast." 

The  praise  of  Washington  was  none  too 
high.  Without  doubt  the  intuition  of  the 
women  of  his  day  was  quick  to  reveal  what  a 
high  promise  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates  held  out  for  the 
homes  and  for  the  children  of  our  new  and 
unfolding  Republic.  What  was  then  done  by 
indirect  Infiuence  is  now  possible  through 
direct  action. 

The  continuing  welfare  of  the  home,  the 
continuing  hope  of  the  children,  are  no 
longer  represented  by  an  expectation.  Expe- 
rience has  made  them  the  great  reality  cf 
America. 

If  the  women  of  that  day  were  willing  to 
support  what  was  only  a  vision,  a  promise, 
surely  In  this  day  they  will  be  willing  to  go 
to  the  ballot  box  to  support  what  has  become 
an  actual  and  permanent  realization  of  their 
llMires. 

But  the  right  to  vote  Is  conferred  upon  our 
citizens,  not  only  that  they  may  exercise 
It  for  their  own  be.ieflt,  but  In  order  that 
they  may  exercise  it  also  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Persons  who  have  the  right  to  vote  are 
trtistees  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  and 
their  countrymen.  They  have  no  right  to 
say  they  do  not  care.  They  must  care.  They 
have  no  right  to  say  that  whatever  the  result 
of  the  election,  tney  can  get  along.  They 
must  remember  that  their  country  and  their 
countrymen  cannot  get  along,  cannot  remain 
sound,  cannot  preserve  its  Institutions,  can- 
not protect  Its  citizens,  cannot  maintain  Its 
place  In  the  world,  unless  those  who  have  the 
right  to  vote  do  sustain  and  do  guide  the 
course  of  public  affairs,  by  the  thoughtful 
exercise  of  that  right  on  election  day. 

They  do  not  hold  a  mere  privilege  to  be 
exercised  or  not,  as  passing  fancy  may  move 
them.  They  are  charged  with  a  great  trust, 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  most  solemn 
which  can  be  given  Into  the  keeping  of  an 
American  citizen.  It  should  be  discharged 
thoughtfully  and  seriously.  In  accordance 
with  Its  vast  Importance. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  all  the  voters  of  our 
country,  without  reference  to  party,  that  they 
assemble  tomorrow  at  their  respective  vot- 
ing places,  In  the  exercise  of  the  high  office 
of  American  citizenship;  that  they  approach 
the  ballot  box  In  the  spirit  that  they  ap- 
proach a  sacrament,  and  there,  disregarding 
all  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  dedicat- 
ing themselves  truly  and  wholly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  they  make  tlvelr  choice 
of  public  officers  solely  In  the  light  of  their 
own  conscience. 

When  an  election  is  so  held,  when  a  choice 
is  BO  made.  It  results  In  the  real  rule  of  the 
people.  It  warrants  and  sustains  the  belief 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  the  voice  of 
Ood. 

To  my  father,  who  is  listening  in  In  my  old 
home  In  Vermont,  and  to  my  other  Invisible 
audience  I  say  "Good  nl^bt." 


Botton  and  Our  Boys 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RXS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC HtsErrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  195C 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald.  Boston.  Mass.  : 

Boston  One  Citt  That  Kept  Welcome  Ott 
roK  Servicemen 

(By  Paul  Stevens) 

Boston  is  one  city  in  America  t'-iat  tries 
to  treat  the  man  in  uniform  right. 

With  the  world  situation  once  more  heat- 
ing up  to  a  critical  boll.  Boston  need  not 
chans^e  Its  spots  with  a  simper:  "Welcome, 
serviceman."  The  serviceman  knows  he  is 
welcome  whether  the  world  is  shaking  with 
war  scare  ague  or  not. 

Any  hint  to  the  contrary  brings  a  rise  from 
Mrs.  Thomas  E  Cady,  executive  director  of 
the  Bay  Slate  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club  on 
Boston  Common.  "We're  no  fair  weather 
friends,"  she  says,  with  black  eyes  snapping. 

"Let's  see,"  she  said,  thumbing  through 
her  files,  "last  year,  long  before  there  was 
any  thought  of  trouble  in  Korea,  we  played 
host  to  239,000  men  In  uniform." 

MACNinCENT   HOST 

The  club,  any  serviceman  who  has  been 
there  will  tell  you.  plays  host  In  a  manner 
that  is  practically  magnificent.  Mrs.  Cady 
and  her  staff  arrange  ior  free  tickets  to  ball 
games  and  the  movies,  sew  on  buttons,  wrap 
packages  for  mailing,  find  lodgings,  stage 
nightly  dances  and  make  the  man  in  uniform 
feel  appreciated  In  a  score  of  other  ways. 

Meanwhile,  the  Charlestown  YMCA  at  City 
Square  holds  dally  programs  for  servicemen. 
The  building  has  600  lockers  where  sailors 
can  keep  their  civilian  clothing.  It  has  170 
dormitory  rooms  for  servicemen,  and  pro- 
vides an  additional  165  cots  for  use  on  week 
ends.  Members  of  a  large  girls'  service  or- 
gaiization  serve  as  hostesses  at  dances  3 
times  a  week. 

All  this  takes  on  special  significance  In 
view  of  a  recent  survey  made  by  This  Week 
Magazine,  supplement  to  the  Sunday  Herald, 
which  shows  that  many  American  communi- 
ties view  the  serviceman  with  Indifference 
and  even  with  open  hostility, 

"It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  otir  peacetime 
Army  to  note  that  American  soldiers  are 
treated  better  in  foreign  lands  where  they 
are  stationed  than  they  are  In  their  own 
country,"  the  author  of  the  This  Week  piece 
states. 

NATUSAL     MECCA 

Mrs.  Cady  replies  to  this,  "Well,  then. 
Boston  must  be  a  foreign  land."  Without 
arguing  down  the  author's  general  findings, 
she  states  that  the  writer  couldn't  truthfully 
cite  Boston  as  an  example  of  a  community 
that  had  left  the  serviceman  outside  the  door 
to  Its  heart. 

"I  would  have  to  remind  him  of  the  party 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome  last  year  for  the  men 
of  the  U.  8.  8.  Flake,  and  the  party  for  the 
Kearxarges  crew  at  the  Hotel  Statler  where 
500  girls  served  as  hostesses  and  100  gallons 
of  punch  were  served."  she  said. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  the  club 
ran  out  of  turkey  dinners  last  Christmas 
and  the  Hotel  Statler  saved  the  day  by 
sending  over  food  from  Its  own  kitchens  so 
speedily  that  the  servicemen  were  not  awara 
of  any  shortage. 
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The  club,  with  lis  television  set,  snack  bar, 
dance  hall,  lounges,  and  game  room,  is  the 
natural  mecca  for  lonely  men  away  from 
home  as  surely  as  It  was  during  World  War 

n. 

SIXTEEN  THOUSAND.  FIVE  HlKDBrD  A.ND  THIETY- 
riVE     VISITS 

Up  to  la.st  Sunday  night,  servicemen  had 
made  16.53.5  visits  to  the  club  In  August 
alone.  The  figure  will  Increase  sharply  as 
the  dra.'t  gains  n.omentum.  end  the  club 
probably  will  expand  Into  the  adjoining  Vet- 
erans Rehabilitation  Division  Building. 

As  an  example  of  how  servicemen  are  be- 
ing cold-shouldered  elsewhere.  This  Week 
teils  of  how  a  chaplain  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  received  a  letter  from  a  group  aboard 
a  cruiser  requesting  tickets  for  a  Broadway 
show.  The  chaplain  asked  the  management 
of  the  theater  to  reserve  tickets — for  which 
full  prices  would  be  paid — and  got  his  writ- 
ten r -quest  back  with  the  notation:  "The 
war  is  over." 

Contrasting  with  this,  Boston  theaters  sup- 
ply free  passes  to  Mrs.  Cady  for  distribution 
among  servicemen.  The  Boeton  Braves  allot 
her  250  passes  to  Its  ball  games  played  here. 

Tonight,  the  Boston  Opera  House  wlU  be 
thrown  open  to  servicemen  for  a  special,  pre- 
view, free  performance  of  the  new  Olsen  and 
Jchnson  show,  Fardon  Our  Prench- 

HX    IS    OUB    raixND 

While  Mrs  Cady  and  her  work  are  spon- 
sored by  the  public  through  Its  contributions 
to  Community  Services,  this  does  not  end 
civilian  responsibility  to  the  man  In  uniform. 
Boston  can  be  proud,  but  It  cannot  be  com- 
placent, of  Its  treatment  of  sen  Icemen 

"An  Army  and  Navy  abandoned  by  the 
clergy.  Ignored  by  education,  pilloried  by  the 
press,  and  forsaken  by  the  civil  community 
will  Inevitably  degenerate  professionally  and 
rot  morally."  quote.  Brie.  Gen  Charles  T. 
Lanham,  former  chief  of  Army  Information, 
and  Education  Division. 

This  man  in  uniform— he  is  yoiu  boy,  o\ir 
friend,  our  neighbor. 


Thad  Stevens  Versus  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALAFAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 
Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  first  and  the  fourteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  adopted  respectively  in 
1791  and  1868,  are: 
The  first: 

Congreaa  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
eetablishntent  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

The  fourteenth: 

No  State  fhall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life. 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  ncr  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Vashii  McCoLlum  sought  mandamus 
that  would  order  the  Champaign  Board 
of  Eoucalion  to — 

Adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
prohibiting   all   Instruction  In  and  teaching 


of  all  religious  education  in  all  public 
schools  In  Champaign  District  No.  71,  •  •  • 
and  in  all  public  schoolhouses  and  build- 
ings In  said  district  when  occupied  by  public 
schools. 

The  State  of  Illinois  trial  court  denied 
her  petition.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois aCBrraed  the  trial  court's  decision. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed  and  remanded  to  the  State  su- 
preme court  for  proceedings  not  incon- 
sistent With  this  opinion. 

On  the  day  that  the  right  to  file  an 
application  for  rehearing  in  the  case  of 
People  cf  the  State  cf  Illinois  tx  rel. 
Vashti  McCoIlum.  appellant.  af:air;st 
Beard  cf  Education  of  School  District 
No.  71.  Champaiern  County,  111.,  et  al., 
appellees,  expired  April  2,  1948.  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  that  case  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  25  days  immedi- 
ately precedint?.  eveiy  effort  had  been 
made,  and  proved  futile  to  get  such  ap- 
plication filed  by  someone  havin.;  that 
neht.  For  the  time  being,  the  door  of 
hoF>e  for  judicial  relief  was  closed.  So 
resort  was  had  to  the  Congress,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  364.  Eightieth 
Congress,  second  session,  was  introduced 
proposing  repeal  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  of  such  transcendant  importance  as 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  our 
Government.  Its  ultunate  dual  effects 
were  plain.  It  net  only  struck  do\<n  our 
system  of  dual  sovereignty,  thereby  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  national  destruction,  but 
it  also  might  mean  the  destruction  of 
even--  landmark  that  indicates  that  ours 
is  a  Nation  dedicated  to  God  and  free- 
dom to  worship  Him. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  some  4  months  of  debate  was  re- 
quired to  settle  the  question  of  hov.-  the 
founding  fathers  could  a.=sure  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Government  which  they 
were  designing  "in  order  to  foi-m  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defen-e,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." They  were  greatly  perturbed  lest 
centraUzation  of  power  should  creep  in 
and  work  its  inevitable  result — destruc- 
tion. The  certitude  of  such  eveniuahty 
was  clear  as  we  refresh  our  memory  from 
their  wisdom.  They  knew  full  well  that 
there  most  be  creau^d  a  government  of 
check.<^  and  balances,  wuh  the  powers 
of  government  brought  as  near  to  the 
.•sovereign  people  as  po.'^sible.  not  concen- 
trated in  some  distant  national  capital. 
They  foresaw  the  fruitage  of  the  tinith 
wnit.en  by  Lord  Acton:  "All  power  cor- 
rupts and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely." They  also  foresaw  the  growth 
and  development  of  tne  infant  Nation 
they  were  trying  to  protect.  So  they 
created  a  goverrunent  with  few  essential 
powers,  though  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies manifest  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. They  struck  the  keynote, 
how  ever,  when  they  set  up  the  system  of 
dual  sovereignty.  All  power  came  from 
the  people,  .so  each  State  was  made  su- 
pieme   am''   omnipotent   in   its   sphere. 


with  only  five  generic  powers  entrusted 
to  the  National  Government.  All  other 
powers  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people.  This  included  all  po^  ers  of 
IX)lice  save  only  the  single  national  po- 
lice power  to  maintain  itself,  which,  in- 
cidentally, carried  with  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  defending  every  State. 

The  substtince  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  first  offered  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787.  It  was 
then  and  there  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

In  1866  it  was  propwsed  and  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  It  was 
defeated  again,  although  the  Southern 
States  were  of  course  denied  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  and  had  no  vote. 
Still  they  could. not  get  the  requisite 
number  of  States  needed  for  ratification. 
But  at  the  points  of  Federal  bayonets 
and  under  the  reconstruction  acts  dis- 
franchising practicaUy  all  native  white 
volei-s,  in  1863  a  sufficient  ntunber  of 
States  ratified  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  So.  even  in  "the  tragic 
era"  it  took  bayonets  to  write  it  into  our 
Constitution. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  foiirteenth 
amendment  was,  of  course,  in  language 
attributed  to  Thad  Stevens,  "to  keep  a 
black  heel  on  every  white  neck."  In  the 
Slaughterhouse  cases  <16  Wall.  81 
<1872t  •  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  demed  Fed- 
eral intervention,  but  v,rote: 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action 
of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Neeroes  as  a  race,  or  on 
accoui.t  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to 
come  within  the  purview  cf  this  provision. 

Again,  in  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia 
(ICO  U.  S.  306  •,  the  Court  said: 

This  is  one  rf  a  series  of  constitutional 
previsions  having  a  common  purpose, 
name'.y.  securing  to  a  race  recer.tly  emanci- 
pated •  •  •  all  the  civil  rights  that  the 
superior  race  enjoy. 

In  his  excellent  work.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  States,  by  Charles 
Wallace  Collins,  he  says: 

Although  this  race  situation  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  immediate  and  proximate 
cause  cf  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  as 
v.eil  as  Its  immeciate  field  of  operation,  in 
the  mind  of  the  radicals  it  had  a  much  wider 
scope.  To  them  it  meant  the  ultimate  cen- 
tralization of  power  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  meant  the  death 
kne;i  of  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights — the 
ultimate  nationalization  of  all  civil  rights 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  State  con- 
trol over  the  private  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Individual.  It  meant  the  passing  ever  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  Into  the  police 
power  cf  the  National  Government,  thereby 
giving  the  Congress  undefined  and  unlimited 
p>owers  whereby  it  woiild  be  enabled  tc  enter 
fields  of  legislation  from  wh:ch  hitherto  It 
had  been  barred. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Its  main 
objective  was  so  clear,  after  the  first  few 
cases  reaching  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  decided  Uttle  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  main  purpose  of  its  adoption 
and  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  cases 
interpreting  the  fourteenth  amendment 
have  even  touched  the  race  problem. 
Literally  hundreds  o..  cases  have  dealt 
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exclusively  with  other  matiers.  practi- 
cally all.  tax  or  corporated,  under  the 
Ihie-process-cf-law  clause.  It  is  inter- 
«ting  to  note  also  that  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy  have  lotig  since  ceased  to 
be  the  happy  hunting  ground  at  which 
the  gun  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
has  been  aimed.  Ftor  a  half  centurv-  the 
fourteenth  amendment  in  its  prime  pur- 
pose has  been  a  dead  letter. 

But.  a'thoueh  the  'ourteenth  amend- 
ment had  become  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes— though 
unlawfully — the  fight  for  further  en- 
croachment ujxin  the  |X)wer  of  the  States 
went  on.  In  1876.  m  the  Hayes-Tilden 
campaign.  James  G.  Biame.  a  leading 
RepubUcan.  oilered  a  resolution  propos- 
ing an  arrendment  of  the  Constitution 
readuig  a.<i  follows: 

lOSkL  Rico«D.  44th  Cong.,  vol.  4. 
pt.  I.  p.  55801 

No  8t«t«  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  religious  test 
shall  erer  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  ofllce  or  public  trust  under  any  State. 
No  public  property,  and  no  public  revenue  of. 
nor  any  loan  of  credit  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of.  the  United  Stat«.  or  any  State, 
Territory.  District,  or  municipal  corporation, 
shall  be  appropriated  to.  or  made  or  used  for. 
the  support  of  any  school,  educatloiuil  or 
other  Institution,  under  the  control  of  any 
religious  or  antl-religlous  sect,  organization. 
or  denomination,  or  wherein  the  particular 
creed  or  tenets  of  any  religious  or  antl-re- 
lliClous  sect,  ortfanlzatlon.  or  denomination 
shall  be  taught:  and  no  such  particular  creed 
or  tenets  shall  be  read  or  taught  In  any 
school  c*  Institution  supported  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  such  revenue  or  loan  of  credit: 
and  no  such  appropriation  or  loan  of  credit 
shall  be  made  to  any  relif;lous  or  anti- 
rellglotu  sect,  organization,  or  denomination, 
or  to  promote  its  interests  or  tenets.  This 
article  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  any  school  or 
Invtttutlon.  and  it  shall  not  have  the  elTect 
to  Impair  rights  of  property  already  vested. 

8cc.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  violations  of  this 
article. 

This  wi.s  defeated. 

The  diminution  of  State  power  thus 
prevented,  has  now  been  imposed  on  the 
States  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  McCoUum  case.  The  hold- 
ing is  to  the  effect  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  had  already  imposed,  in 
1868.  these  very  restrictions  upon  the 
Stales,  and  that  the  bttter  fiehi  of  1876 
to  submit  the  Blaine  amendment  was 
utterly  unnecessary.  It  is  passing 
stranse  that  such  able  men  as  tho.se  who 
Tlgorously  espoused  the  cause  of  this 
amendment  of  1876  deemed  thaw  amend- 
ment absolutely  necessary  to  overcome 
the  absence  of  authority  in  the  first 
amendment  to  prevent  State  contribu- 
tions to  religious  education.  They  evi- 
dently thought  It  conclusive  that  the  first 
amendment  plus  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment prohibited  nothing  except  laws  fa- 
voring: one  religion  over  others.  But 
more  than  75  years  after  that  bitter  fight 
of  1876.  where  the  Blaine  resolution  was 
made  a  national  issue  in  one  of  the  most 
bitterly-contested  national  elections  ever 
held,  the  Supreme  Court  virtually  writes 
the  defeated  Blaine  amendment  into  the 
law  of  the  land. 


The  Everaon  case  <330  U.  S.  1)  was  a 
5- to- 4  decision,  holding: 

It  appears  that  these  parochial  schools  met 
New  Jersey's  requirements.  The  State  con- 
tributes no  money  to  the  schools.  It  does 
not  support  them.  Its  legislation,  as  ap- 
plied, does  no  more  than  provide  a  Keneral 
program  to  help  parents  get  their  children, 
regardless  of  their  religion,  safely  and  ex- 
peditiously to  and  from  accredited  schools. 

There  were  two  dissenting  opinions  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jaclcson  and  Mr.  Justice 
Rutledce.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
joined  in  both,  and  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter. Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Burton  joined  in  Mr.  Justice 
Rutledge's. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote  the  majority 
cp.nion  in  both  the  ^verson  and  the  Mc- 
CoUum cases.  Mr.  Justice  Reed  was  the 
only  Justice  dissenting  in  the  McCoUum 
case,  which  wa-:  an  8-to-l  decision, 
though  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  reads  mere  like  a  dis- 
sent. In  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
McCoUum  case.  Mr.  Justice  Black  makes 
liberal  use  of  quotations  from  the  two 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  Everson  case. 

In  both  the  Everson  and  the  McCol- 
lum  deci-sions.  of  course,  the  fourteenth 
amendment  is  the  fundamental  basis 
upon  which  each  decision  is  grounded, 
and  it  is  held  that  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment made  the  first  amendment  obliga- 
tory on  the  States. 

However,  it  is  contended  by  many  stu- 
dents of  the  Constitution  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  fourteenth  amendment 
which  justifies  the  imposition  of  any 
clause  of  the  first,  upon  the  States;  and 
they  join  in  the  further  contention  that 
the  Everson  and  the  McCoUum  cases 
violate  the  "free  exercise"  clause  of  the 
first.  But  the  two  most  dangerous  ex- 
pressions in  the  Everson  decision,  car- 
ried forward  into  the  McCollum.  are: 
That  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  a  State  can  •"aid  all  religions";  and 
that  "no  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  reli- 
gious activities  or  institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form 
they  may  addpt  to  teach  or  practice  reli- 
gion." In  the  ca.se  of  Nichols  v.  School 
Directors  (93  111.  61)  tl879'  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Illinois  Consti- 
tution— article  II.  section  3.  and  article 
VIII.  section  3 — prohibiting  appropria- 
tion or  payment  of  public  money  In  aid 
of  reheion.  held:  "ReUpion  and  rehglous 
worship  are  not  so  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Constitution  that  they  may  not 
be  allowed  to  become  the  recipient  of 
any  incidental  benefit  whatsoever  from 
the  public  bodies  or  authorities  of  the 
State.  That  instrument  itself  contains 
a  provision  authonzin:?  thp  legislature 
to  exempt  properly  u.sed  for  reUgious 
purposes  from  taxat'on;  and  thereby, 
the  same  as  is  complained  of  here,  there 
miKht  be  indirectly  Impcsed  upon  the 
taxpayer  the  burden  of  increased  tax- 
ation, and  in  that  manner  the  indirect 
supporting  of  places  of  worship.  In  the 
respect  of  the  possibility  of  enhanced 
taxation  therefrom,  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  itself  is  even  more  ob- 
noxious to  objection  than  this  permis- 
sion fivcn  by  the  school  authorities  to 


hold  religious  meetings  In  the  school- 
house.  There  is  no  pretense  that  it  is 
In  any  way  in  interference  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  building  for  school 
purposes." 

Storey,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  fifth  edition,  1891.  II,  sec- 
tion 1872.  points  out  that — 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  creating  an 
establishment  of  religion  by  different  meth- 
o<ls  of  preferring  one  over  another.  Hence. 
a  law  respecting  an  "establishment  of  re- 
ligion" might  give  a  preference  without  Im- 
posing a  tax.  Tax  support  or,  more  common- 
ly, tax  exemption  may  be  given  if  no  pref- 
erence Is  to  be  made. 

Tax  exemption  is  in  essence  an  appro- 
priation, as  held  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Massachusetts^ 
General  Hospital  v.  Inhabitants  of  Bel-^ 
*nont  <233  Mass.  190.  203;  124  N.  E.  21. 
rS)  <1919»: 

An  exemption  from  taxation  Is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  appropriation  of  public  funds, 
because,  to  the  extert  of  the  exemption,  It 
becomes  necessary  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
taxation  upon  other  properties  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  support  of  government. 

Philip  Schall.  professor  of  church  hls- 
toi-y  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  York,  in  Papers  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  volume  II.  No.  4; 
G.  P.  Putnam  Sons.  1888.  pages  23-24: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  there- 
fore, had  no  right  and  no  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religion  of  the  citizens  oi  any 
State,  or  to  discriminate  between  denomina- 
tions; their  only  Just  and  wise  course  was 
to  leave  the  subject  of  religion  to  the  several 
States,  to  put  all  churches  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing before  the  national  law,  and  to  secure  to 
them  equal  protection.  Liberty  of  all  is  the 
best  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  each. 

No  matter  how  the  Court  may  interpret 
the  language  of  the  first  amendment,  as  It  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  In  form  It  closely  controls,  the  only 
means  of  enforcing  It  against  the  State  of 
Illinois,  or  any  other  State.  Is  by  virtue  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

In  Adamson  v.  Calif.  (332  U.  S.  46 >, 
concerning  the  decision  in  that  ca.se  that 
the  self-crimination  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  did  not  bind  the  States.  Mr. 
Justice  Reed,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
said — page  53: 

It  accords  with  the  conatltutlonal  doctrine 
of  federalism  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  their  citizens  except  those  in- 
herent  In  national   citizenship. 

There  Is  no  occasion  at  this  late  date, 
160  years  after  the  formation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  impose,  for  the  first 
time,  more  than  equal  treatment  of 
relimons  upon  the  States.  The  problem 
of  the  extent  to  which  equal  aid  may  be 
extended  to  religion  has  always  hereto- 
fore been  handled  on  the  State  level  and 
is  extensively  treated  in  the  provisions  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  States. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  been  satis- 
factorUy  handled  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  see  why  the  power  of  that  Court 
should  now  be  as.serted.  The  very  fact 
that  its  power  has  never  been  invoked  in 
the  history  of  our  country  is,  itself,  the 
most  persuasive  evidence  that  the  power 
was  never  intended  to  be  exercised  and 
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Is  not  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  citizens,  whether 
as  citizens  of  the  States  or  of  the  United 
States. 

A  contemporaneous,  uniform  legisla- 
tive or  ex"<;utive  construction  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  adopted  and  acted 
on  with  the  acquie.scence  of  the  people 
for  many  years  has  always  born  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Okanogan  Indians  v. 
U.  S.  (279  U.  S.  655.  683  (1929 >  ^  :  Han- 
over  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Harding  (327  lU.  590. 
603:  158  N.  E.  849.  a927i),  and  cases 
cited  in  note,  page  60. 

The  Everson  case  is  the  first  case  in 
which  it  was  sought — and  there  unsuc- 
cessfully— to  apply  the  establishment  of 
religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
restrain  the  acts  of  p.  .'-...ite. 

The  decisions  are  cic?  r  that  the  four- 
teenth amendment  has  not.  by  a  me- 
chanicr.l  process,  imposed  the  first  eight 
amendments  on  the  States.  Twining  v. 
;V.  J.  i211  U.  S.  78.  91  -98>  ;  Hamilton  v. 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Calif.  (293 
U.  S,  245.  261);  Palko  v.  Connecticut, 
(402  U  S.  319.  323.  328  •  :  Belts  v.  Brady 
(316  U.  S.  445,  461 »;  Adamson  v.  Calif. 
(332  U.  S.  46). 

It  seems  clear  that  the  repeal  of  tJie 
fourteenth  amendment  is  not  only  nec- 
essary to  restore  dual  sovereignty  and. 
therefore,  the  lorm  of  our  govemm.ent 
as  designed  by  the  founding  fathers,  but 
that  the  mammoth  size  to  which  our 
nation?!  Governm.ent  has  grown  has 
demonstrated  to  aU  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  its  incapac.ty  that  if  we 
continue  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington,  the  Federal  Government 
must  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

In  a  score  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
has  struck  the  shackles  intended  to  ren- 
der the  States  impotent,  that  were 
forged  and  sought  to  be  applied  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

Not  only  because  each  of  the  10  points 
made  by  the  President's  civil  rights  com- 
mittee would  be  kiUed  by  the  repeal  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  but  also,  and 
more  c-pecially,  because  the  free  exer- 
cise of  reUgion,  and  the  dedication  of 
our  Nation  to  God  and  Kis  worship  would 
.«io  be  best  given  guaranty. 

Most  of  us,  if  not  all,  cordially  agree 
with  the  desperate  efforts  now  being 
made  by  our  Government  to  avert  war 
and  preserve  our  Nation  However, 
there  Ls  another  question  of  equal  im- 
portance: Should  we  not  see  to  it  that 
our  Nation  continues  to  be  worth  pre- 
.eervinp?  We  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  each  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Court.  Undoubtedly  they  are  declaring 
the  law  to  be  what  they  conceive  it. 
Whether  we  aeree  or  not.  their  decisions 
are  the  law  of  the  land  The  Court  and 
its  members  v.ould,  of  course.  Join  cor- 
dially in  an  effort  to  mal:e  sure  that  the 
Nation's  religious  Ufe  is  safe  and  that 
their  decisions  may  not  be  mi.sunder- 
stood  OS  seeking  to  weaken  "the  Power 
that  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  na- 
tion." 

It  was  not  un'.il  1940  that  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  enunciated  the  dcxitrine 
that  the  -fourteenth  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  impootd  on  the  States  the 


duty  required  of  Congress  by  the  first 
amendment.  Mr.  Justice  Roberts.  In 
Cantwell  v.  Conn.  (310  U.  8.  296).  held 
that  the  words  of  the  first  amendment — 
"Congress  shaU  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof"  embraced 
"two  concepts — freedom  to  believe  and 
freedom  to  act." 

The  two  latest  decl«:lon.s,  however — 
the  Everson  and  the  McCollum  cases — 
go  so  far  beyond  all  former  decisions  as 
to  ca'xse  the  fear,  if  not  the  certitude, 
that  the  effect  will  be  to  destroy  every 
mark  that  characterizes  this  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  God,  and  the  freedom  of 
His  worship. 

In  a  renewed  effort  to  safeguard 
acainst  .such  an  unintended  evil,  the 
same  repeal  resolut:on — Hoa'-e  Joint 
Resolution  538.  Eiphty-first  ConcrQss, 
geccnd  i^ession.  has  been  introduced  and 
is  again  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  forefathers  came  here  for  the 
priceless  privilege  of  worshipping  God, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  ignoring  Him;  the 
essence  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  al- 
ways been  the  absolute  £;uaranty  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  never  of  freedom  from 
religion. 

Qui-  forefathers  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  design  our  currency.  Jeffer-on. 
FrenklJn,  and  Adams  were  the  three 
memoeio  of  that  great  committee  that 
lat)ored  to  give  us  our  sign  and  seal  to 
display  to  the  v.orld.  It  was  the  Ameri- 
c:xn  eagle.  And.  in  reporting  that  deci- 
sion, they  referred  to  the  Book  of  Books 
where,  in  Exodus,  19:4.  God  said: 

Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  how  I  biire  you  on  eagles'  wiiigs, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself. 

Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  ubey  my  voice  in- 
deed, and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shaU 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  aU 
people — lor  all  the  earth  is  mine. 

That  was  the  first  covenant  promise, 
and  our  committee  chose  that  to  remind 
us  always  that  on  eagles'  wings  God  had 
tome  our  forefathers  across  the  flood  of 
the  Atlantic,  just  as  He  had.  through  the 
Red  Sea.  brought  his  fir.^t  chosen  people. 
We  sought  to  claim  that  promise  also  for 
our  Nation,  dedicated  to  God  and  the 
keeping  of  that  covenant. 

Mu>t  our  American  eagle  be  struck 
from  our  currency?  Shall  we  be  forced 
to  forwet  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night  that  were  engraved  on 
our  first  dollar  bills,  signifying  our 
prayer  for  God's  guidance  and  leader- 
ship? Must  we  erase  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  our  coins?  His  aU-seeing  eye  from 
our  great  seal?  Will  mandamus  or  in- 
junction compel  us  to  cease  administer- 
ing oaths  to  witne.sses  and  parties  and 
in  qualifying  prospective  witnesses  of 
tender  years,  in  our  courts  of  justice — 
so-called  after  one  of  Gods  attributes? 
Must  the  designation  of  the  year  as  Anno 
Domini,  the  ob.servance  of  Thank.sgiving 
Day  for  expression  of  gratitude  to  God, 
Sunday  and  Christmas,  all  go?  Of 
course.  It  is  even  clearer  that  Chaplains 
In  all  our  Armed  Forces,  in  both  Senate 
and  House,  in  West  Point  and  Annapolis, 
and  compulsory  Church  attendance  In 
both  Academies  are  to  be  prohibited. 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  in  our 
fair  land  an  omnipotent  queen — the 
States.  The  whole  empire  of  sovereignty 
was  hers.  But  In  her  wisdom  she  felt  the 
need  of  a  prince  consort  who  could  fight 
her  battles,  protect,  defend,  and  guard 
her  from  foreign  foes  and  serve  her  con- 
stituents in  those  manly  ways  iU- be- 
fitting a  queen.  So  she  created  such  a 
prince,  joined  him  to  herself  by  sacred 
vows  in  holy  wedlock,  made  him  King  in 
the  sphere  she  had  allotted  him.  and 
with  him  shared  her  throne.  By  their 
vows  he  was  to  be  supreme  in  the  field 
of  power  she  delegated  him,  she  in  aU 
else.    It  was  to  be  a  perfect  partnership. 

He  had  his  scepter — the  Army  and 
Navy.  She  had  hers — the  army  of  her 
intelligent,  virtuous  voters  selected  by 
her.  her  children  in  home,  school  and 
church,  and  her  law-making,  law-in- 
terpreting, and  law-enforcing  servants. 

From  t;me  to  time,  as  desiiability  be- 
came apparent,  she  gave  him  more  and 
more  of  her  power.  He  kept  all  of  his. 
and  ever  grasped  and  exercised  more  of 
hers. 

May  God  grant  us  of  His  wisdom, 
grace,  and  power,  a  sufficiency  to  enable 
us  to  deal  with  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts His  people.  May  it  not  be  the 
answer  to  repeal  the  cause  of  so  much 
of  our  tribulation  and  free  the  States 
again,  as  they  were  for  the  first  century 
of  the  life  of  this  Nation,  from  the 
shackles  of  that  tyranny  from  which  our 
system  of  dual  sovereignty  was  designed 
to  keep  them  free? 

This  Nation  must  have  under  God  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.  It  must  be  kept 
God's  country. 


My  Father  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   rLOEIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Labor  Sunday.  September  3.  1950,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  my  own 
church,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
Tallaha.ssee,  Fla..  and  hearing  one  of 
the  most  heart-warming  sermons  by  our 
pastor.  Dr.  Harold  G.  Sanders,  who,  on 
that  day.  Labor  Sunday  used  as  his  text 
the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  John,  "But  Jestis  an- 
swered them,  my  Father  worketh  hither- 
to, and  I  work.'  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
having  his  stimulating  and  far-sighted 
sermon  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  foUows- 

Mt  Fathek  Works 

Text,  John  5:  17:  "But  Jesus  answered 
them.  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work." 

Religion  has  about  forfeited  its  right  to 
be  called  a  religion  when  its  leaders  deny  a 
sirauger's    deed    of    mercy   on   the    Sabbath 
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day.  Such  wm  the  case  with  the  Phari-sfes 
wten  Jesus  cam*  along  "doing  good  *'  I'or 
•ome  •trange  reason.  Jesus  did  not  seem  to 
reroember  what  day  It  was  when  He  w»w  hu- 
man suffering  about  which  He  could  do 
tomethlng.  That  men  who  profesaed  to  rep- 
raaent  Ood.  HU  Father,  could  not  appreciate 
His  nonconformity  to  the  laws  of  Sabbath 
obMrrance  did  not  seem  to  bother  Jesus;  but 
He  had  an  answer  lor  them.  He  had  come  to 
•seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
Including  the  leaders  of  the  temple — tf  they 
would  have  It  so. 

JwiM  found  him.  a  chronically  Impotent 
man  who  for  38  years  had  been  afflicted,  and 
for   long   had   taken    his   place   In   the   Holy 
City  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  hoping  to  b« 
cured    by    the    angel-stlrred    waters.      •Wilt 
thou  t>e  made  whole?"     The  impotent  man 
said.  •Certainly'     But.  when  the  angel  stirs 
the  waters.  I  am  so  slow  that  another  beats 
me  to  the  pool  every  time.     I  need  someone  to 
put  me  Into  the  pool  ahead  of  others. "     The 
Lord  of  Life  said  flrmly.  "Rise,  take  up  thy 
bed.  and  walk"     At  once  the  man  was  made 
whole,  and  he  took  up  hU  l>ed  and  walked — 
but  It  was  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  and  he  had 
broken  It!    The  Jews  caught  him  In  the  act. 
•Who  told  you  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  car- 
rying your  bed?"     The  cured  man  admitted 
that  the  one  who  had  healed  him  had  also 
told  hira  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  but  his 
name    he    did    not    know.      Later,    however, 
Jesus  "findeth  him  in  the  temple,  and  said 
unto  him.  'Behold,  thou  art  made  whole ;  sin 
no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.' 
The  man  departed    mngrateful   as  he  was) 
and  told  the  Jews  that  It  was  Jesus  which 
had  made  him  whole  '    Por  thU  cause,  there- 
fore, the  Jews  persecuted  Jesus  and  sought 
to  kill  him— because  he  had  healed  the  man 
on  the  Sabbath. 

BuC  Jesus  was  now  to  commit  the  greater 
sin.  He  told  them  the  reason  he  healed  the 
man:  ""My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work  "  Therefore,  the  Jews  determined  to 
kill  Him,  because  not  only  had  He  broken 
their  Sabbath  laws  but  also  He  had  claimed 
•onahlp  with  God. 

HK  CAMK  trirro  his  own 
Little  wonder  that  the  Apostle  John,  writ- 
ing later  m  the  Gospel  which  carries  his 
name,  could  write  these  pathetic  words:  •'He 
came  unto  His  own.  but  His  own  received 
Him  not"'  (1:11).  So  sure  were  the  leaders 
of  their  position  with  and  Interpretation  of 
God  that  they  could  not  even  recognize  Hlra 
when  He  became  flesh  in  the  person  of  HU 
Son.  They  could  not  take  his  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  ecclesiastical  law.  and  the  last 
straw  was  his  wild  claim  to  be  equal  with  Ood. 
Away  with  Him.  But.  some  received  Him. 
and  "to  them  gave  He  the  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.  even  to  them  that  believed 
on  His  name:      •      •      *      (1    12). 

LIBKRAL    LABOR    VKWS    OF    JISUS 

If  Labor  Day  provides  no  belter  result  than 
to  ha^-e  the  Christian  leaders  and  preachers 
rethink  tlie  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  manual 
labor,  It  win  be  worth  the  observance  Jesus 
was  a  worker.  A  carpenter.  And  He  was 
proud  of  It. 

He  v/ould  have  been  repudiated  In  almost 
every  Oraeco-Roman  center  for  his  high 
opinion  of  manual  labor  Furthermore,  they 
would  have  denied  him  the  right  to  speak  as 
an  authority  simply  because  he  was  a  car- 
penter. In  the  city  rich  in  Perlelean  culture. 
H*  wotild  have  nin  counter  to  the  Ideas  of 
Aristotle  who  was  dead-sure  that  the  me- 
chanical arts  made  freemen  unserviceable 
for  the  use  and  exercise  of  virtue.  He 
would  have  fared  no  better  in  the  delta  of 
the  Nile  where  the  teachers  In  the  city  mad* 
famous  by  Alerander  the  Great  (whose  name 
It  l^)re  I  taught — as  many  of  the  short- 
sighted of  American  schools — that  a  coUeg* 
shee|>i!>kHt  was  an  Insurance  protecting  one 
truxn   working   with  bis  hanila.     A  manual 


laborer.  In  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and 
philosophers  of  all  ancient  peoples  except 
the  Hebrews,  was  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole  of  life's  occupations.  V»  fther  in  China 
or  Asia  Minor,  the  same  taboo  was  placed  up- 
on labor — a  man  of  that  class  could  not 
speak  with  authority.  It  was  Just  simply 
out  of  the  question. 

Only  the  Hebrews,  and  that  after  a  four- 
century  experience  in  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
and  a  seven-decade  experience  In  Babylonia, 
held  a  worthy  conception  of  the  worker  In  ths 
manual  arts.  Perhaps  making  straw  bricks 
for  the  Pharaohs— without  pay.  helped  them 
to  see  life  more  fully.  By  the  time  of  Christ 
every  Hebrew  boy  had  a  trade.  Even  the 
scholars  like  Paul  might  be  a  tentmaker. 
Peter,  James,  and  John  were  fishermen. 
Matthew  was  a  tax  collector.  And  Jesus  was 
a  carpenter. 

wom.D  jEsrs  taki  sides  todat? 
Jesus  is  very  much  alive  today.  And  He  Is 
treipendously  Interested  in  the  best  interests 
of  labor.  Hia  father  was  a  worker.  He  was 
a  carpenter.  Most  of  all.  He  Is  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  human  beings.  His  restless, 
ubiquitous  spirit  Is  everywhere  today  work- 
ing. 

But  suppose  He  were  to  return  In  the  flesh 
and  come  to  Detroit  or  Birmingham  when 
labor  troubles  were  brewing.  Would  He  take 
Bides  with  labor  or  management?  Would  He 
aline  Himself  with  the  labor  unions  or  with 
big  business?  He  would  be  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  clashes  between  them,  but 
He  would  be  all  too  honest  and  too  wise  to 
take  sides  with  either  group  per  se.  but  I 
think  He  would  do  a  lot  of  mediating — after 
prayer.  He  would  seek  to  build  men  fit  for 
fellowship  with  each  other  and  His  Father, 
knowing  that  labor-management  relations 
would  have  to  be  settled  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  used  by  most  mediators.  He  would 
seek  to  bring  all  parties  concerned — labor, 
capital,  and  the  rest  of  the  world — Into  coop- 
erative, creative  labor  for  the  beneSt  of  all 
God's  children.  He  would  not  be  lost  In  the 
narrow,  selfish  Interests  of  any  particular 
group  seeking  a  fatter  envelope  from  another 
group,  who  do  so  without  stopping  to  con- 
sider what  effect  such  action  would  have 
upon  (  )  their  own  consciences,  (2)  future 
good  will  between  the  contracting  parties,  or 
(3)  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  would  help 
men  now,  as  He  did  then,  to  see  life  whole; 
to  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
eyes  of  suflerlng  humanity. 

WHAT   DID   JESUS  THINK   ABOtTT    LABOR? 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  today  toward  labor 
and  money  Is  no  different  from  what  It  was 
when  He  walked  In  humans  sandals  on  the 
roads  of  Palestine.  What  does  the  record 
fhoW  How  did  he  feel  about  labor,  about 
money? 

1.  He  saw  people  as  people,  and  loved  them 
all.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  He 
respected  all  persons.  He  loved  the  poor — 
and  He  loved  the  rich.  He  disliked  111  wUl 
and  low  motive  In  both.  He  loved  a  good 
work.man,  one  who  worked  creatively,  wheth- 
er with  his  muscle,  mind,  or  money.  In  other 
words,  He  saw  all  men  as  workers,  whatever 
the  vocation,  vitally  related  to  each  other  and 
to  Ood.  He  would  not  criticize  the  work,  only 
the  worker  with  antisocial  attitudes.  "What- 
soever ye  do.  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God' 
This  was  His  over-all  command  to  work- 
ers all. 

2.  Jesus,  only  Son  of  His  working  Father, 
believed  in  Just  pay  for  all  workers.  Even 
In  the  Old  Testament,  the  righteous  person 
was  promised  that  his  seed  would  not  beg 
bread  A  righteotis  man  was  never  a  shirker. 
The  New  Testament  U  plain:  "The  laborer 
Is  worthy  of  his  hire."  In  the  parable  of 
the  pennies,  fir  the  parable  of  the  vineyard, 
recorded  in  M.itth»'w  20:  1-16.  God  U  rep- 
resented as  a  householder  who  went  into 
town  to  hire  laborers  for  his  vineyard,  con- 


tracting with  them  for  a  penny  a  day.    Need- 
ing more  workers,  at   Intervals  throughout 
the  day.  even  up  to  5  In  the  afternoon,  he 
h.red  all  who  would  work.     At  6  o'clock,  he 
paid  them  all  the  days  wages  as  agreed  upon. 
Those  who  worked  longest  complained  at  the 
generosity  of  the  employer  who  paid   those 
who  worked  but  an  hour  the  same  as  they 
who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
entire    day.     God    Is   represented    as    kindly 
but  flrmly  replying:   "Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong:   didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a 
penny?      •      •      *     Is  It  not  lawful  for  me  to 
do  what   I  will   with   mine  own?     Is  thine 
eye  evil,  because  I  am  good?"   (20:    13-15). 
What   Is  the  obvious  Inference?     That  Ood 
Is  Interested  In  two  things:    (1)   getting  the 
work  done  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;   and 
(2)   in  seeing  that  every  workman  has  a  liv- 
ing wage — no  matter  the  nature  of  the  work. 
3    Jesus  did   n'^t   seek   to  regiment   labor 
and  manpower.     The  parable  of  the  talents 
(Matthew  25:    14-00)    Indicates  that   native 
abilities  are  given  men  In  dissimilar  quan- 
tities— some    have    five,    others    two,   others 
one.     Men  are  not  to  be  Judged  by  the  num- 
ber  of    talents,    the   amount   of    ability    and 
education  which  they  have,  but  by  the  crea- 
tive use  which  they  make  of  all  their  abili- 
ties In  relation  to  the  fellow  who  dispensed 
the    ability.     The    selfish,    pntlsoclal    fellow 
with  one  talent  who  did  not  use  his  ability 
for  the  common  good,  for  his  own  enrich- 
ment,   or    for    the    purposes    of    his    master 
received  severe  indictment  and  Just  punish- 
ment. , 

Realistic  as  He  was,  Jesus  taught  the  pz/n- 
clple  of  the  strong  caring  for  the  weak,  the 
"haves  "  sharing  with  the  "have  nots,"  and 
the  supreme  principle  of  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others. 

4.  Making  a  life,  not  making  a  living.  Is 
the  big  Idea.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
pious  teacher  who  says  that  Jeus  would  not 
stoop  to  the  level  of  a  discussion  of  eco- 
nomics or  touch  the  garment  of  filthy  lucre. 
Jesus  said  bluntly:  "Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  money."  Almost  half  of  His  parables 
dealt  with  money,  material  values,  steward- 
ship. He  had  plenty  to  say  about  economics. 
He  was  not  a  theorist,  but  a  realist.  He 
would  demand  labor  from  all.  He  would 
Juat  as  firmly  demand  a  living  wage  for 
labor.  He  would  tell  a  servant  to  serve  his 
master  as  if  that  master  were  Ood.  And, 
He  would  remind  that  master  that  he  was 
not  really  a  master  at  all.  and,  that  he  him- 
self had  a  Master — Ood. 

He  was  Interested  In  a  Just  wage  and  In  a 
Just  profit  for  the  worker  commonly  known 
as  capital  or  management;  but  He  would 
warn  both  management  and  labor — and  all 
of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
both — that  money  In  abundance  Is  not  of 
Itself  a  passport  to  heaven,  or  a  promise  of 
brotherhood.  He  found  that  abundance,  for 
any  person,  carried  with  It  Its  own  tempta- 
tion to  do  evil,  to  be  unbrotherly.  A  full 
pay  envelope  may  turn  a  worker  Into  a  bigot, 
a  drunk,  a  libertine.  American  pay  envelopes 
may  Isolate  us  from  the  laborers  of  India 
or  South  Africa — ask  a  GI  who  spent  some 
time  in  Australia  or  Europe. 

The  big  Idea  is  to  make  a  life,  the  kind  of 
a  life  which  God  lives — a  good  life,  a  work- 
ing life,  a  creative  life,  an  unselfish  life. 
Jesus  promised  those  who  follow  Him  that  If 
they  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  that  all  these  things — food, 
drink,  clothing — shall  be  added  unto  you 
(Matthew  6:  33). 

5  Jestis  saw  all  workers  In  relation  to  His 
working  Father  "No  man  llveth  unto  him- 
self, or  dleth  unto  himself."  Every  worker 
has  an  obligation  to  all  others.  All  workers 
really  have  the  same  Boss — the  Great  Worlier 
who  once  In  history  begot  an  only  Son  who 
said.  "My  Father  Is  working  even  until  now, 
and  I  am  working  too.^'  In  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard,  all  workers  worked  for  the 
same  employer.    The  world  is  a  rlneyard  of 
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Gcxl.  Whatever  the  foreman  or  the  straw 
boss.  Ood  la  the  employer.  He  gives  abll- 
ties  and  opportunities  as  He  will,  but  He  asks 
that  each  laborer  work  out  his  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  not 
only  Is  he  working  lor  God.  but.  literally,  God 
worketh  In  you.  Jesus  came  working.  And 
he  said,  "As  the  Father  halh  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you."  Out  to  work,  workers  to- 
gether, workers  In  the  vineyard  of  God. 

WHAT  18  COD  TRYING  TO  DO? 

Could  we  stop  JesTis  for  a  moment,  look 
straight  Into  His  face,  and  ask  him  plainly. 
"What  does  ycur  Father  do.  anyway  What 
kind  of  worker  Is  He?"  Jesus  would  be 
patient  with  us  for  we  are  his  dull  children. 

Jesus  would  tell  of  the  work  of  creation, 
how  that  His  Father  created  the  things  of 
earth  and  sky  and  sea;  and  how  that  He  holds 
the  atoms  of  the  world  and  the  planets  of 
the  universe  In  the  hollow  of  His  great  Hand. 
Tlien.  he  would  talk  of  His  work  In  the  In- 
terest of  His  highest  creation— His  children, 
the  men  of  earth.  He  would  remind  you  of 
John  3:16.  how  that  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever belleveth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life".  He  would  have 
you  read  the  story  of  His  only  life,  teachings, 
vicarious  death  for  sinful  men,  His  exploring 
and  conquerlne  the  darki.ess  that  is  called 
death,  and  the  continuing  work  of  God  and 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  now 
busy  at  work  In  the  world — revealin?  the 
mind  of  God  by  spotlighting  the  Ufe  of 
Jeeus — tryinc  to  bring  It  life,  and  help  It  to 
live  peaceably  and  creatively  at  work  with 
Himself  and  all  His  family. 

Then  He  would  look  every  inquiring  one  of 
us  In  the  eye  and  say:  God  Is  working  for 
you,  and  wants  to  work  in  and  through  you 
now. 

COD'S    HOPI    or    CLORT 

In  the  first  century.  "God  sent  forth  His 
Son"  to  glorify  Himself.  By  that  we  mean, 
to  reveal  his  true  cliaracter,  his  attitude  to- 
ward men.  Jesus  did  that  completely.  He 
who  was  the  One  perfect  man  completely  re- 
vealed Him.  The  record  of  that  revelation 
Is  contained  In  the  New  Testament.  Jesus 
went  back  to  heaven.  Now,  God  s  hope  is 
found  in  Christians  who  will  work  with  Him. 
Even  as  Paul  said.  Christ  in  you.  God's 
hope  of  glory  ".  "We  are  laborers  together 
with  God". 

God  is  no  selfilsh  worker.  The  vast  reaches 
of  his  working  arm  are  extended  not  for  per- 
sonal benefit,  but  for  the  welfare  and  salva- 
tion of  his  erring  children.  No  labor  is  too 
great,  no  waiting  too  long,  no  dilEculty  shall 
steer  Him  away  from  His  purpose  to  make 
people  fit  for  fellowship  with  Himself  and 
each  other.  He  needs  human  hands  to  help 
him. 

Those  workers  who  would  work  with  the 
■temal  Laborer  must  share  His  concern  for 
the  needy  world.  His  unselfish  spirit.  His 
untiring  interest.  We  must  seek  to  under- 
stand the  yearning  of  the  heart  of  God  for 
the  poor,  the  starved,  the  unfortunate,  the 
5ln-sharkled.  We  must  share  actively  with 
Him.  Some  of  us  do.  All  of  us  should. 
Without  It.  we  loee  our  vision  of  Ood. 

"I  listen  to  the  agony  of  God — 
I  who  am  fed. 
Who   never   yet   went   hungry  for  lack  of 
bread — 
I  see  the  dead. 
The  children  starved  for  lack  of  bread — 
I  see,  and  try  to  pray. 

-I  listen  to  the  agony  of  Ood— 
I  who  am  warm. 
Who    never    yet    have    lacked    a    sheltering 
home. 
In  dull  alarm 
The  dispossessed  of  hu»  and  farm 
Aimless  and  transient  roam. 


'7  listen  to  the  agony  of  God — 

I  who  am  strong, 
With  health  and  love  and  laughter  In  my 
soul. 
I  see  a  throng 
Of  stunted  children  reared  In  wrong. 
And  wish  to  make  them  whole. 

"I  listen  to  the  agony  of  God. 
But  know  full  well 
That  not  until  I  share  their  bitter  cry — 

Earth's  pain  and  hell — 
Can  God  within  my  spirit  dwell. 
Or  bring  His  Kingdom  nl^h." 

— Author  unknown. 

On  this  Labor  Sunday.  1950,  we  find  many 
dark  and  demonic  forces  at  work.  too.  God 
is  not  the  only  worker  in  this  earth.  The 
suffering  cf  humanity  in  many  lands  must 
oppress  the  Christian  conscience  almost  be- 
yond endurjince — and  thrust  him  out  to 
work  with  God.  Any  "Ill-clad  body  protests 
e\ery  Idle  machine.  A  homeless  or  poorly 
housed  family  puUs  at  the  sinews  of  every 
idle  hand.  A  slave  worker  anywhere  Jeop- 
ardizes the  rights  of  all  freemen.  '  A  hu- 
man being  engaging  In  any  t}"pe  of  fratri- 
cide Is  an  anomaly  for  one  who  claims  God 
Is  his  Father.  Any  person  on  earth,  still 
bound  in  hi.«  sin.  is  a  monument  to  the  sloth 
of  all  Christians  who  are  sin-free  because  of 
the  working  of  the  Son  of  God  who  "bare  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  three." 

Under  His  sovereiijn  dominion,  yet  in  many 
cases  working  at  variance  with  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  the  workers  ol  time.  d?ath, 
and  sin  militete  aealnst  the  purposes  of  His 
Christ.  God  is  working  for  something  great 
and  good  for  every  human  being,  but  time, 
death,  and  sin  let  no  grass  grow  under  their 
deadly  feet.  God  needs  workers  who  share 
His  spirit.  His  compassion,  His  objectives. 

"Time  worketh,  let  me  work  too. 
Tlmo  undoeth,  O  let  me  do. 
As  busy  as  time  my  work  I'll  ply. 
Till  I  rest  In  the  rest  of  eternity. 

"Death  worketh,  let  me  work  too. 
Death  undoeth,  O  let  me  do. 
As  busy  a.s  death  my  work  I'll  ply, 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

"Sin  worketh.  let  me  work  too. 
fin  undoeth.  O  let  me  do. 
As  bu.sy  as  sin,  my  work  I'll  ply. 
Till  I  rest  In  the  rest  of  eternity. 

"Christ  worketh.  let  me  work  too. 
Christ  bindeth  up,  O  let  me  bind  too. 
As  busy  as  Christ  my  work  I'll  ply. 
Till  I  rest  In  the  rest  of  eternity — but  not 
now." 

— Author  unknown. 

Through  the  streets  of  Detroit  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  Vancouver  the  Great  Hou.seholder 
comes  seeking  workers  lor  His  vineyard. 
Those  who  want  to  work  will  be  hired.  They 
will  receive  Just  wapes  in  this  life,  and  reap 
wages  for  life  eternal.     Want  to  work? 

You  will  have  great  companions:  Jesus, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  the  apostolic  succession  of 
laborers  of  every  vocation  who  have  caught 
the  secret  of  life  and  can  say  with  their  Mas- 
ter In  a  new  and  true  sense.  "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 


Research  on  Rain — "Let's  Do  SometLiof 
About  the  Weather'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\Ta 

Thursday,  August  31.  1950 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.    Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducins  a  bill, 


H.  R.  9579.  to  authorise  a  research  aiid 
experimental  program  In  the  field  of 
rain-making  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Government  is  spending  hundreds 
of  milhons  of  dollars  every  year  in  the 
field  of  water  conservation  and  irnga- 
tlon.  It  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  protect  and  develop  our 
forests.  My  proposal  is  that  'we  utilize 
resources  ar.d  equipment  cf  the  Govern- 
ment and  bring  together  the  developing 
knowledrs  on  the  subject  of  cloud  phys- 
ics and  try  to  develop  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  current  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  modifying  of  clouds. 

REX-ATTD    TO    WATER    CCVSESVATICN 

My  interest  in  water  conservation,  of 
course,  began  before  I  came  to  Ccn^rcas 
and  much  of  the  legislation  in  which  I 
have  taken  an  active  interest  relates  to 
the  coniervation  and  use  of  water.  The 
so-called  Case-Wheeler  Act  of  1929-40 
was  designed  to  aid  the  construction  of 
small  dams. 

N'omeroiiS  fiood  control  studies  have 
been  made  under  resolutions  which  I 
have  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control  and  Public  Works.  Many 
dams,  large  and  small,  have  been  con- 
structed cr  begun  under  appropriations 
winch  I  have  proposed  and  supported. 
Over  SO.OCO  stock  water  dams  have  been 
built  in  South  Dakota  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1936  with  the 
slOfeSn  "A  dam  (or  live  ■water),  seme 
trees,  and  a  watered  garden  on  every 
farm." 

But  withal,  the  conviction  persists  that 
the  most  natural  way  to  use  water  is  in 
the  form  cf  rain,  and  the  best  way  to  get 
it  where  ycu  want  it  is  to  take  it  in  the 
form  of  rain  It  is  a  maxim  in  water 
conservation  to  use  watpr  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  it  falls,  and  then  use  and 
re-use  it  as  it  moves  to  the  sea. 

Hence,  it  has  been  with  more  than  or- 
dinaiT  interest  that  I  have  read  various 
articles  on  the  subject  of  mak:ng  rain. 
Early  in  July,  this  year.  I  read  an  article 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  entitled 
"They  Really  Do  Make  It  Rain"  which 
convinced  me  the  time  had  arrived  to 
do  sometliing  about  the  weather  and  not 
merely  talk  about  it. 

So.  I  suggested  to  Harry  Marshall  of 
the  Marshall  Flying  Service  at  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  that  if  he  would  undertake 
a  flight  or  two.  I  would  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  some  dry  ice  and  op- 
eration of  the  plane  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  to  this  talk  about  getting 
clouds  to  shed  their  moi-sture. 

Mr.  Marshall,  most  interested  and  co- 
oi>erative.  and  O.  H.  Barnett.  of  the  Fair- 
mont Creamery,  supplied  dry  ice  for  one 
of  the  fliehts.  Members  of  the  local 
press  became  interested  and  E.  L.  "Pad- 
dy" Ing^-aldson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal,  flew  with  Mar- 
shall and  personally  seeded  the  clouds, 
lising  a  cup  to  sprinkle  the  dry  ice. 

Jim  McKay,  of  radio  station  KOTA, 
and  Bob  Lee,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Jour- 
nal, chartered  another  plane  to  follow 
the  rain  makers  and  took  pictui'es  cf 
them  m  theu'  operations. 
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LTt    or    OUK    AMATTCB    KFTOWS 

Two  flights  were  made.  The  first,  on 
July  9.  was  under  what  Marshall  thought 
were  favorable  conditions.  The  humid- 
ity was  atx)ut  75  percent,  high  for  west- 
ern South  Dakota. 

The  boys  had  to  go  up  to  12,000  feet 
to  get  above  the  cloud  they  selected. 
Shortly  after  they  started  seeding  it.  the 
top  of  the  cloud  be^an  to  puff  up  and 
eventually  the  cloud  boiled  up  lia:ht  and 
f!uffy  to  about  18.000  feel,  while  the 
lower  part  got  darker. 

Eventually  the  cloud  broke  loose.  atx>ut 
45  minutes  after  the  seeding  started,  and 
rain  fell  over  a  strip  about  5  miles  wide 
and  15  miles  long  according  to  reports 
turned  in  later. 

The  second  flight  on  July  10  had  less 
spectacular  results,  but  possibly  con- 
tributed as  much  to  our  amateur  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  Only  a  light  cloud 
was  found  and  the  humidity  this  day 
was  only  25  percent. 

After  this  seeding,  the  boys  found 
themselves  in  a  light  snowstorm  when 
they  dropped  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cloud.  They  were  inclined  to  dis- 
count this,  but  reading  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Langmuir  su??ests  to  me 
that  this  was  as  much  to  be  expected 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  and  the 
techniques  used  as  was  the  rain  of  the 
day  belore. 

Since  then,  numerous  articles  have 
apF>eared  on  the  subject.     Among  them: 

Precipitation  From  Cumulu.s  Clouds  by 
Seeding  Techniques,  by  Irving  Langmuir, 
associate  director  of  the  General  Electric 
Laboratory.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  in  Sci- 
ence. July  14.  1950. 

There's  Danger  in  Rain-Making,  in 
Parade,  a  metropolitan  Sunday  news- 
paper supplement  for  August  27.  1950. 

Weather  or  Not,  in  the  current  number 
of  Time  miagazine.  August  28,  1950. 
which  featured  Dr.  Langmuir  on  its 
cover. 

Also,  in  mid -July,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  put  out  a  news  relea.se  on  its 
"project  cirrus."  This  reportt'd  on  a 
project  conducted  by  General  Electric 
for  the  Signal  Corps  and  joined  in  by 
naval  and  Air  Force  personnel. 

An  earlier  project.  Cloud  Physics,  was 
conducted  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  the  A:lvi- 
8ory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  I  learn. 

Life  magazine  recently  carried  a  short 
feature  on  the  results  attained  by  New 
York  City  in  refilling  its  reservoirs.  Dry 
last  spring,  they  are  now  back  to  93  per- 
cent of  normal. 

The  Weather  Bureau  Is  guarded,  if  not 
pessimistic,  in  its  comments  on  the  clcud 
physics  project,  but  the  Air  Force  is  more 
encouraging  in  comment  on  the  later  cir- 
rus project. 

The  general  tenor  of  all  the  articles, 
however,  is  that  clouds  can  be  modified, 
hail  possibly  controlled,  and  moisture 
precipitated  by  the  cooling  effects  of 
seeding  either  with  dry  ice  or  silver 
Iodide.     High  humidity  helps. 

Since  these  conclusions  tallied  with 
these  of  Harry  Marshall  in  our  little  ex- 
periment in  Soutn  Dakota.  I  decided  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  A.  E.  Jones,  of 


the  Soil  Coasenration  Service.  He.  I 
found,  attended  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
by  Langmuir  a  couple  years  a^:  j. 

Jones  pointed  out  the  great  potential 
values  in  foiest-Hre  control  as  well  as 
beneflcs  to  marginal  crops  and  grasses. 
So.  we  drew  up  a  bill  to  authorize  a  re- 
search and  experimental  program  to  he 
conducted  jointly  by  Soil  Conservation 
and  Forest  Services. 

I  introduced  the  bill  today  so  that  the 
Government  agencies  can  study  it  and 
prepare  their  reports  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  in  January.  H.  R.  9579 
reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  research  and  experiments 
wuii  respect  to  methods  of  controlling  and 
producing  precipitation  In  mol&ture- 
de^clent  areas 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  acting  through  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  Foreign  Service,  shall 
conduct  such  research  and  experiments  and 
sLall  take  such  further  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perlect  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  methods  of  causing  rain  to  fall  In  de- 
ficient areas  to  provide  supplemental 
moisture  for  production  of  crops  and  grasses, 
prevention  of  forest  Qres.  protection  of 
municipal  water  supplies,  and  other  purposes. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  Federal  agencies  possessing 
meteorological  and  other  records  and  data 
pertinent  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act  shall  make  such  records 
and  data  a^-allable  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

tb)  Any  excess  Government  property  and 
equipment  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  suitable  for  use  and  necessary  In 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
without  compensation  therefor. 

Sec  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Dej— tment  of  Agriculture, 
from  any  funds  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sum.s,  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  lime  to  time  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  prepared  a  digest  of  var- 
ious articles  on  the  subject,  which,  under 
permission  given,  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

ARTiTTciAL  Production  of  Rain 

CZNEKAL  STATEMENT 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  sclentlflcally  meas- 
ure the  results  of  the  ex))eriments  designed 
to  artiflclally  produce  rain.  Some  sources, 
such  as  E>r.  Irving  Langmuir,'  Nobel  prize 
winner,  are  optimistic  about  these  results 
while  other  sources,  particularly  the  United 
etntes  Weather  Bureau,  are  pessimistic. 

In  recent  years  much  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
of  controlling  weather.  The  two  most  Im- 
portant efforts  were  the  cloud  physics  project 
and  project  Cirrus.  The  cloud  physics  proj- 
ect was  a  cocperattve  effort  of  the  United 
St-ites  Weather  Bureau.  United  Statts  Air 
Forces,  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics 

Project  Cirrus  was  conducted  by  General 
Electric  Co.  scientists  under  contract  with 
the  Signal  Corps  and  the  Navy  Department 
with  the  aid  of  Air  Forces  aircraft  and  per- 
sonnel. In  addition  to  these  tests  there  are 
the  much  publicized  rain-making  efforts  of 
New  York  City  and  numerous  other  attempta 
of  less  significance. 


•  Associate  director  of  the  General  Electric 
Re?earch  Laboratory  and  Nobel  prize  winner 
In  chemistry  in   1932. 


CLOCD    PHYSICS    PtOJECT 

The  Air  Forces  and  Weather  Bureau  Issued 
a  .'olnt  statement  of  the  results  of  the  cloud 
physics  project  which  indicated  that  cloud 
seeding  was  unimportant  In  the  productioa 
of  rain.' 

The  release  stated: 

"The  cloud  physics  project  gathered  the 
Information  during  research  flights  through- 
out last  winter  and  also  on  the  cumulus  or 
billowy  types  of  clouds  common  to  central 
Ohio  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
These  experiments  indicated  that  cloud  seed- 
ing did  not  normally  result  in  precipitation 
in  amounts  of  economic  Importance,  and 
that  there  was  little  evidence  that  cloud 
seeding  will  start  a  storm. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Important  development 
of  the  experiments  was  the  discovery  that 
the  seeding  of  clouds  by  water,  dry  ice.  or 
chrrraical  agents — such  aa  vapor  forms  of  lead 
oxide  or  sUver  Iodide— frequently  results  In 
the  rapid  dissipation  of  those  portions  of 
cumulus  clouds  exposed  to  the  vapor.  In 
10  out  of  79  tests  dissipation  was  noted.  The 
Investigators  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
dissipation  rather  than  new  development  (or 
precipitation)  was  the  rule." 

PROJICT  ciaHus 

The  reports  thus  far  concerning  the  results 
of  Project  Cirrus  experiments  are  definitely 
optimistic.  Of  one  experiment.  Dr.  Langmuir 
states:  ' 

•It  has,  for  example,  been  determined,  1 
believe,  with  certainty  that  substantially  all 
o:  the  rain  from  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
that  fell  on  October  14  and  15.  1948.  was  the 
result  of  the  seeding  operation  near  Albu- 
querque, The  odds  in  favor  of  this  con- 
clusion as  compared  to  the  assumption  that 
the  rain  was  due  to  natural  causes  are  many 
millions  to  one." 

In  speaking  of  certain  operations  under 
way  in  Honduras  for  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
Dr.   Langmuir  said:  * 

"This  year  In  Honduras  the  dry  season 
continued  during  April  and  May  and  there 
were  no  general  rains.  However,  lar^e  clouds 
rising  to  18.000  feet  and  often  much  more 
formed  nearby  every  day  along  the  Great  Di- 
vide and  usually  formed  also  near  Pljol  Peak 
and  sometimes  near  Santa  Barbara  Moun- 
tain. These  clouds  reached  far  above  the 
freezing  level  which  was  usially  at  above 
16,000  feet." 

CLOUDS  INCRZASI  IN  HEIGHT 

"By  seeding  with  single  ptUets  of  dry  Ice 
at  about  18.000  to  20.000  feet,  these  clouds 
could  be  profoundly  modified.  The  largest 
clouds  usually  Increased  greatly  In  height 
and  gave  heavy  rain  and  the  cloud  base  low- 
ered several  thousand  feet.  The  smaller 
clouds  gave  moderate  amounts  of  rain  of 
a  short  duration,  and  pi.rt  of  the  cloud 
above  the  freezing  level  often  lifted  off  and 
separated  from  the  lower  part.  By  water 
seeding,  using  several  balloons  and  making 
pasM?s  Into  the  side  of  the  cloud,  these 
clouds  could  be  made  to  give  rain  without 
Increasing  in  height.  In  this  way.  the  clouds 
could  be  prevented  from  developing  into  a 
thunderstorm. 

"By  the  trickier  technique  it  has  been 
possible  to  detach  the  upper  portions  of  large 
cumulus  clouds  from  the  lower  part  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  cloud  and  the  devel- 
opment of  heavy  rain." 
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»  Joint  Air  Forces-U.  S  Weather  Bureau  re- 
lease for  Sunday  newspapers.  November  28. 
1948. 

'  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory. 
Occasional  Report  No.  24,  Project  Cirrus. 
June  1.  1950.  p.  2. 

'  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  Oc- 
casional Report  No.  25,  Project  Cirrus.  July 
1,  1850,  page  15. 


Dr.  Langmuir  has  described  his  thoughts 
on  the  factors  Involved  in  producing  rain  as 
follows:  • 

"For  m.Tny  years,  I  h.ive  developed  some 
phllosopbicai  ideas  In  regard  to  cau.se  and 
effect  relationships  In  science.  The  causal- 
ity that  used  to  be  characteristic  of  classi- 
cal physics  applies  strictly  only  to  converg- 
ent phenrmena  which  depend  upon  a  larre 
number  of  separate  particles  or  separate 
events  which  converge  to  a  well-defined 
aver.  je.  There  are.  however.  In  atomic  phys- 
ics, as  well  as  in  human  affairs  and  metecro- 
loglcal  phenomena,  what  may  be  called  di- 
vergent phenomena  where  some  large  Im- 
portant events  grow  from  small  beginnings 
which  produce  divergent  result.*-  Shower  for- 
matlcn.s  such  as  those  In  arid  regions  like 
New  Mexico  are  good  cxaxnples  of  divergent 
phenomena. 

"On  this  basis,  the  synoptic  situation  Is  im- 
portant only.  Insofar  as  It  determines  the 
probability  that  a  shower  will  occur.  It  does 
not  directly  cause  the  shower  to  occur  at  a 
given  time  and  place. 

"The  situation  Is  like  that  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  molecules  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
or  solid.  A  rise  in  temperature  increases  the 
probability  that  a  particular  mclecule  en  the 
surface  will  evaporate,  but  it  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  evaporation  oX  that  molecule  at  that 
time  and  place."* 

SCUAJEra'S      EXPERIMENTS      BICNtFICANT 

"Laboratory  experiments  by  Vincent 
Schaefer  have  proved  beyond  question,  I  be- 
lieve, that  Ice  crystals  never  form  spon- 
taneously In  the  atmosphere  unless  foreign 
FUbllmatlon  nuclei  are  present  or  unless  the 
temperature  Is  lowered  below  —39°  C  and 
the  air  is  supersaturated  with  respect  to  Ice. 

•"I  Ijelieve  that  meteorological  knowledse 
and  all  observations  in  project  Cirrus  are  In 
accord  with  this  conclusion. 

"Whenever  Ice  crystals  form  In  clotids  hav- 
ing temperatures  above  — 39°  C  ,  we  may  be 
sure  that  sublimation  nuclei  are  present. 
Some  air  masses  contain  adequate  numbers 
of  such  nuclei. 

"Other  times  we  know  that  they  are  nrt 
present  in  quantities  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  development  of  snowstorms,  even  when 
the  clouds  rise  to  30.000  feet  or  more.  In 
the  Tropics  we  see  many  cases  where  clouds 
have  m  significant  number  of  ice  crystals 
unul  they  reach  the  temperature  of  —39  C. 
If  the  cloud  rises  to  a  height  that  gives  this 
low  temperature,  the  supercc:  led  w^i^r  drop- 
lets suddenly  chan>:e  to  ice  crystals  and  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  kind  of  anvil  top  usually 
In  the  form  of  a  pancake,  a  very  symmet- 
rical and  smootii  structureless  disk.  Because 
of  the  heat  evolved  the  top  floats  away  as 
a  cirrus  streamer,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
cloud  acts  as  though  It  u  pumping  cirrus. 
We  occasionally  see  such  clouds  in  New 
Mfxlco,  but  more  frequently  In  the  Tropics. 
:^c^laefer  8  experiments  have  proved  that 
In  the  atmosphere  the  number  cf  nuclei  can 
vary  enormously,  sometimes  beine  only  a  few 
per  cubic  meter  and  In  other  ca.ses  reaching 
a  few  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  ratio  perhaps 
being  1  to  10. 

■  A  very  important  point  is  this:  Since  the 
atmtisphere  nearly  always  does  contain  some 
nuclei,  a  supercooled  cloud  of  the  eonvectlve 
type  will  contain  some  ice  crystals  when  its 
temperature  gets  down  to  the  pwlnt  where 
the  nuclei  are  effective:  but  unless  there  Is 
a  chain  reaction  by  which  these  nuclei  mul- 
tiply in  number  to  an  unlimited  decree,  there 
will  be  no  poeslbiUty  of  producing  a  heavy 
rain  shower  as  a  ihunderBtorm." 

CHAIN    EEACnON     NECTSS.AKT 

•It  Is  Just  this  fact  that  a  heavy  shower 
begins  only  when  a  cbaln  reaction  sets  up  ths 


'  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory.  Oc- 
caf,loi.al  Repoit  Nu.  22,  Project  Gurus.  July 
15.  1960.  pp.  1-3. 


necessary    requirements    for    a    self-prope- 

gating  storm  that,  I  believe,  establlahies  the 
condltiona  which  make  the  beginning  of  a 
storm  an  act  of  probability,  rather  than  a 
definite  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  propose  the  following 
theory  which  determines  the  probability  that 
showers  will  occur  under  given  conditions." 

LANCMtTM'S   THBEE  CONDITIONS 

"In  order  that  a  shower  may  occur.  It  Is, 
first,  of  all,  necessary  to  have  nuclei. 

"Second,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  synoptic 
situation  such  that  cumulus  clouds  form  and 
lift  the  nuclei  up  to  a  level  at  which  they  can 
turn  Into  ice  crystals. 

"Next,  it  is  essential  that  the  Ice  crystals 
either  accumulate  or  in  some  way  multiply 
to  set  up  a  ciialn  reaction  and  bring  about  a 
run-away  effect  in  the  cloud,  which  causes 
heavy  rain  to  form. 

"Now,  in  general,  there  are  factors  that 
prevent  the  growth  of  cumulus  clouds. 

"In  the  morning  there  is  stability  in  the 
atmosphere:  there  are  cold  layers  cf  air  down 
below.  When  the  air  becomes  heated  by  U.e 
Bun  and  the  lapse  rate  Increases  and  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  formint!  cumulus 
clouds,  only  with  certain  factors  present  will 
all  the  conditions  arise  that  are  necessary 
to  establish  a  chain  reaction.  This  will  occur 
In  particularly  favcrable  locations  where  the 
nuclei  concentrations  are  Just  right." 

NFW    YORK    CTTT'S    EXPEHIENCE 

New  York  City,  because  of  a  serious  water 
shortage  last  winter,  hired  Dr.  Wallace  E. 
Howell  to  attempt  to  produce  ram  In  the 
watershed  areas  of  its  reservoirs.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  effort.^  Dr  Howell 
stated,  "I  have  made  rain."  '  He  added  that 
his  experiments  probably  had  produced  "very 
little  rain  that  would  not  have  fallen  any- 
way "  Durlne  the  first  6  months  of  Dr.  How- 
ell's work,  rainfall  was  6  percent  above  nor- 
mal In  the  Catskill  watersheds  '  On  August 
22,  1950.  the  Catsklll  and  Croion  reservoirs 
were  84  3  percent  full  as  compared  to  69  3 
percent  full  a  year  ago.* 

rEDLRAL,    LEGISLATION 

There  has  been  no  specific  Federal  lecisla- 
tlon  designed  to  set  up  Federal  research  or 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  artificial  weather 
controls.  Two  bills  were  introduced  In  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
S.  1796  and  H.  R.  4623.  t::  provide  Indemnity 
lor  contractors  with  any  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  against  claims 
arising  out  of  contracts  for  cloud  modifica- 
tion research  and  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SEEDING  or  CLOUDS  TO  D::STRGT   HAIL 

We  have  no  Air  Forces  reports  of  research 
on  the  seeding  of  clouds  to  destroy  hail. 
However,  Information  on  many  aspects  cf 
the  work  being  done  to  control  weather  is  not 
available  because  of  mllitar>  restrictions. 
Perhaps  an  indication  of  the  possible  results 
of  seeding  clouds  to  destroy  hall  may  be  seen 
In  this  story  from  the  Klpllneer  magazine:  '■ 

"In  the  Roeue  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  hail 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  the  pear  grow- 
ers have.  In  1&48  hall  wipjed  out  half  the 
marketable  crop.  Some  of  the  orchardlsts 
heard  of  man-made  weather,  pooled  tlS.OOO 
and  hired  two  ex-Navy  pilots,  E.  K.  Kooeer 
and  H.  M.  Brandau,  to  try  to  stop  the  haU 
heiore  It  got  started. 

"The  pUots  began  experiments  early  last 
summer.  Every  time  they  saw  a  thunder- 
head  rising  behind  the  mountains,  they  took 
off  and  seeded  the  clcud  with  a  6ut>stance, 


•New  York  Times,  August  8.  1950. 
'  New  York  Times.  August  18,  1950, 
•New  York  Times,  August  23.  1950. 
•  Changing  Times,  the  Klplinger  magaalne, 
August  1950,  pp.  23-23. 


the  nature  of  which  Is  still  secret.  In  each 
case,  the  cloud  melted  Into  rain.  It  1948 
hall  had  done  nearly  $3,000,000  worth  of  dam- 
age to  Ro^ue  River  pears.  In  1949.  there  was 
no  damage.  Naturally  the  two  ex-Navy  fiiers 
have  t>een  signed  up  for  another  season. ' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  we  are  proposing  in  H.  R.  9579  to 
enter  a  very  practical  field  that  couid 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  s 
resources. 


World  GoTerameDt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tucsdai/,  Sevtember  5  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20) ,  1950 

Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  r  .k 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Eecokd  a  statement 
issued  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  honorary 
president  of  Rollins  College,  uho  has 
long  been  a  worker  and  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  the  world  goverament 
mcvement,  and  who  is  a  distinpuished 
citizen  of  Florida,  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut,  and  a  distinguished 
servant  in  the  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderec  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(This  is  the  first  public  statement  Issued  by 
Dr  Hamilton  Holt,  honorary  president  of 
Rollins  College,  since  he  arrived  in  Winter 
Park  to  spend  the  winter.  He  Is  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  In  the  world  government  move- 
ment and  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  the  grcup  of  pioneer  peace  worker.-  who 
organized  the  League  to  Enlc«x;e  Peace  belore 
World  War  I.  and  were  infiuential  in  bringing 
about,  through  President  Wilscn,  the  League 
of  Naticns.) 
To  the  EDrrca: 

In  the  great  wave  of  soul-eearchlng  dis- 
cussion that  has  swept  the  world  since  Presi- 
dent Truman's  brief  statement  giving  the 
green  light  signal  to  go  ahead  with  the  so- 
called  hydrogen  bomb,  little  attention  has 
been  given,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the 
President's  pledge  that  this  and  other  efforts 
for  developing  atomic  weapons  will  be  carried 
on  until  a  satisfactory  plan  for  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  Is  achieved.  We 
shall  also  continue  to  examine  all  these  fac- 
tors that  affect  our  program  for  peace  a:  d 
this  country's  security. 

This  pledge,  far  more  Important  than  the 
decision  to  make  the  bomb.  Is  momentous  in 
its  implications,  for  it  means  that  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  l-s  not  an  end  In  itsc!!,  adequate 
to  Insure  justice,  peace,  and  securltv.  but  a 
necessary  evil  that  must  be  developed,  sup- 
ported, and  endured,  until  at  least  some  sort 
of  world  organization  Is  established  to  con- 
trol or  abolish  it. 

The  President  has  naturally  not  specified 
wajrs  and  means,  for  no  man  who  is  spokes- 
man for  bis  country  In  foreign  affairs  can 
commit  himself  In  adTance  to  a  detailed  for- 
mula for  future  action. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  to  a  delegation 
of  us  from  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  who 
waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House  to  ask 
him  to  endorse  the  League's  program,  that  he 
approved  of  it  and  wlahed  us  Ood-speed.  but 
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If  he  committed  himself  to  It  speclflc&lly.  his 
opponenu  »t  tbe  coming  VersaUles  Peiice 
CoMerenoe  would  have  the  advantage  of 
Itnotring  Juat  where  he  stood,  whereaa  he 
must  be  perfectly  free  to  get  more  or  t*ke 
le&s  than  our  program  without  being  charged 
with  Inconslatency. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  likewise  said  to  me 
when  I  xirged  him  to  take  a  certain  forward 
ftand  In  the  peace  movement,  that  a  man 
who  is  or  has  been  President  of  the  Unl-.ed 
States  sliould  not  be  a&ked  to  pioneer  at  the 
initial  nages  of  anv  movement,  however  good. 
-Let  others  sow  the  seed."  he  said,  "but  let 
him  reap  the  barrest." 

But  the  movement  for  peace  and  security 
has  gone  far  bevond  the  stage  of  seed  sowing. 
It  U  now  accepted  by  most  men  of  undfr- 
•tandlng  and  good  will  throughout  the  world. 
that  world  peace  is  the  outcome  of  world  Jus- 
tice, world  ]\istlce  Is  the  outcome  of  world 
law.*  world  law  Is  the  outcome  of  world  g  >v- 
erninent.  and  world  goTcrnment  Is  the  out- 
come of  world  political  organization.  This  Is 
the  logical  and  inescapable  sequence  If  mf.ns 
efforts  are  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth.  So 
tar  It  has  been  mostly  an  ideal  that  must 
■ome  day  come  true  by  the  ven,-  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. But  the  atomic  bomb  and  now  the  hy- 
drovea  bomb  with  terrifying  suddenness  have 
transformed  this  Ideal  to  be  worked  for.  Into 
the  most  Immediate,  practical,  and  press-lng 
problem  before  mankind. 

For  the  issue  Is  no  longer  the  Issue  of  ptace 
versus  war  from  which  nations  could  recover 
as  It  has  been  throughout  the  ages — but 
peace  versus  the  possible  If  not  probuble 
destruction  of  the  human  race. 

The  creation  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  while 
urged  In  many  quarters  as  a  guaranty  for 
peace  and  security.  U  In  reality  not  a  prepa- 
ration for  peace,  but  a  preparation  for  war. 
All  expert  scientific  and  military  opinion 
agrees  that  there  is  no  sure  defense  against 
atomic  bombs.  If  follows,  therefore,  tnat 
other  nations  who  fear  for  their  security  will 
be  forced  to  enter  the  armament  race  whose 
logical  outcome  must  be  bankruptcy  for  all 
save  the  strongest,  and  moral  bankruptcy  at 
that.  Adequate  preparedness  for  all  nations 
la  a  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  physi- 
cal Impossibility.  The  fact  Is.  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  preparedness.  That 
Is  why  the  generals  and  admirals  are  never 
satisfied      All  preparedness  Is  relative. 

Preparedness  will  undoubtedly  make  us 
better  prepared  If  war  comes.  But  when  has 
preparedness  In  Itself  stopped  a  nation  from 
attacklntj  another,  no  matter  how  prepared 
that  nation  may  be?  Of  course,  making  our- 
selves militarily  strong  may  prevent  a  small 
or  weak  nation  from  attacking  us.  But  where 
does  history  afford  an  example  of  even  the 
most  powerfully  armed  nation  ever  being 
immune  from  attack  from  lesser  armed  na- 
tions when  the  war  lust  Is  aroused?  Certain- 
ly before  both  World  Wars  Germany  was  the 
most  powerfully  armed  and  militarily  trained 
nation  on  earth,  and  yet  It  did  not  prevent 
lesser  armed  nations  from  declaring  war  on 
her  and  winning  the  war.  And  so.  If  we  be- 
come the  mightiest  military  force  on  earth, 
that  In  Itself  will  not  make  us  Immune  from 
attack. 

The  reason  why  people  are  often  confused 
over  the  right  and  wrong,  the  wisdom  and 
the  unwisdom  of  preparedness,  Is  that  they 
fall  to  see  the  moral  Implications  In  the 
three  ways  that  force  can  be  exerted  In 
International  relations  and.  indeed.  In  human 
affairs.  First,  force  may  be  used  for  attack. 
which  we  call  agfresslon.  Second,  force 
may  bvs  used  to  repel  attack,  which  we  call 
defense.  Third,  force  may  be  ui^ed  as  an 
agent  of  law  and  order,  which  we  call  police 
force. 

Force  used  for  aggression  Is  wholly  wrong, 
for  It  means  the  aggressor  Is  judge.  Jury, 
and  executioner  In  his  own  cause,  and  that 
has  long  since  been  outlawed  by  civilized 
nations,  not  only  within  their  own  boideis 


but  within  all  political  subdivisions  within 
their  borders. 

Force  for  defense  Is  either  wholly  good  or 
a  necessary  evil,  and  must  exist  as  long  as 
the  possibility  of  aggression  exlsU.  Other- 
wise a  nation  couru  the  tragedy  of  defeat, 
dissolution,  and  enslavement. 

Police  force  Is  wholly  good,  for  It  Is  the 
force  used  to  bring  the  culprit  before  the 
law.  and  law  and  reason  then  takes  lU 
normal  course.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
said.  "The  function  of  the  battleship  la  to 
pound  the  enemy  Into  Insensibility";  and 
there  Is  no  place  In  that  aggressive  pro- 
cedure for  reason  to  play  a  part.  The  police- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  minimum, 
not  the  maximum,  amount  of  force,  not  to 
pound  the  culprit  Into  Insensibility,  but  to 
bring  him  alive  before  the  court  and  then 
the  court  pronounces  sentence  on  the  basis 
of  reason  and  Justice. 

Let  President  Truman,  therefore.  Instruct 
our  representatives  at  the  Assembly  and 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  under 
article  109  of  the  Charter  to  revise  the 
charter  so  that  there  will  be  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  a  world  government  with 
power  to  make.  Interpret,  and  enforce  laws 
for  peace  on  earth. 

A  United  Nations  as  now  constituted  can- 
not maintain  peace  for  the  reason  that  It  Is 
a  league  of  sovereign  nations  In  which  each 
nation  Is  equally  sovereign  In  the  same  area. 
It  has  no  world  laws  and  no  power  to  en- 
force them  even  If  they  existed.  Its  charter 
Is  a  multilateral  treaty  signed  by  r>8  sepa- 
rate nations,  each  one  of  which  by  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  charter  has  the 
sovereign  right  at  any  time  of  deciding 
whether  it  will  make  war. 

If  President  Truman  will  now  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  the  only  ultimate  way  to 
bring  peace  on  earth  Is  to  develop  the  53 
members  of  the  United  Nations  from  a  league 
of  sovereign  nations  Into  a  world  govern- 
ment, then  he  can  say  that  In  view  of  the 
pending  establishment  of  such  a  perfected 
United  Nations  we  will  use  the  hydrogen 
bomb  If  attack  comes  to  us  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  any  other  nation. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  Victor  Hugo  prophe- 
sied that  the  day  would  come  when  the  only 
battlefield  would  be  the  market  opening 
to  commerce  and  the  mind  opening  to  new 
Ideas.  Nothing  will  do  so  much  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  day  as  for  the  United 
States  to  lead  In  the  establishment  of  a 
world  government.  It  Is  our  privilege  and 
duty  to  do  this,  not  only  because  it  will 
help  to  bring  us  and  the  world  nearer  the 
golden  days  of  peace,  but  for  a  higher  rea- 
son. The  supreme  Issue  before  the  world 
today  Is  really  moral.  If  not  spiritual.  It  is 
how  to  substitute  reason  for  force,  right  for 
might,  law  for  war.  In  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs.  We  now  have  the  United  Nations, 
the  farthest  step  yet  taken.  It  Is  true,  by 
the  nations  for  peace;  yet  It  Is  but  a  con- 
federation of  sovereign  states  with  no  sover- 
eign authority  over  them. 

When  our  forefathers  met  at  Independence 
Hall  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  aso, 
they  took  no  counsel  of  cowardice  but  mu- 
tually pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  the  document  they 
framed.  And  what  happened?  The  United 
States  of  America  happened.  So  now.  let  us 
take  no  counsel  of  cowardice,  but  mutually 
pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor  to  the  esubllshment  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment. We  may  have  to  set  It  up  at  hrst 
without  Russia  and  her  satellltss,  as  our 
fathers  fet  up  th.;  United  States  before  New 
York.  Virginia.  South  Carolina,  and  Rhode 
Island  Joined. 

So  away  with  delay  and  hesitation.  Away 
with  self-delusion  that  makes  excuses  for 
nonaction  when  the  bombs  tick  louder. 

The  hour  has  strvick.  It  Is  not  yet  too 
late,  but  can  It  be  much  later? 

Hamilton  Holt. 

WiNTti  PKM.K,  Fla.,  February  13,  1950. 


Wood— Alabama's  No.  1  Agricultural 
Crop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  19,000.- 

000  of  Alabama's  32,690,000  acres,  or  59 
percent  of  its  land  area,  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Alabama's  No.  1  crop— wood. 

Alabama  has  33,000.000.000  board  feet 
of  saw  timber,  and  105.000.000  cords  of 
pulpwood,  with  a  stumpage  value  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars.  Its  harvested 
value  would  be  several  times  this 
amount  and  its  manufactured  value 
many  times  this  amount. 

In  1948,  Alabama's  wood  sale  values,  at 
the  green  lumber  and  raw  pulp  stages, 
amounted  to  $209,000,000.  Alabama's 
cotton  and  cottorvseed.  immediately  after 
pinnins  had  a  value  of  $202,000,000. 
Thus,  proof  that  wood  is  Alabama's  No. 

1  crop. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  insert  an 
article  by  T  D.  Stevens" and  W.  K.  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  lastitute. 
entitled  "Wood,  Alabama's  No.  1  Agri- 
cultural Crop."  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1950  issue  of  the  Alabama  Lum- 
berman : 

Wood.   Alabama's   No.   1   Agricultukal  Crop 
(By  T.  D   Stevens  and  K.  W.  Livingston.  De. 

partment  of  Forestry.  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute) 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  look  around  you. 
The  chances  are  your  eye  will  fall  on  wood 
In  some  form  Wood  Is  mans  universal  ma- 
terial. We  see  It  In  trees,  houses,  furniture, 
clothing,  paper,  plastics  and  many  other 
Items  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  fact 
wood  has  a  profound  Influence  on  our  every- 
day lire.  Without  It  life  would  be  very  dlffl- 
cult  Indeed.  Despite  woods  universality, 
few  people  realize  the  iHiportance  of  wood 
to  our  over-all  economy. 

Let's  consldor  wood  as  It  relates  to  Ala- 
bama. The  total  land  aroa  of  Alabama  Is  ap- 
proximately 32.6CO.000  acres.  Of  this  total, 
almost  19.000.000  are  forested.  Thus  59  per- 
cent or  well  over  half  of  all  the  land  In 
Alabama  Is  produclns:  wood.  Like  cotton, 
corn,  and  peanuts,  wood  Is  an  agricultural 
crop.  The  only  difference  lies  In  the  fact 
that  most  agricultural  crops  can  be  pro. 
duced  In  1  year,  whereas  wood  to  be  grown 
to  commercial  size  usually  requires  at  least 
a  couple  of  decades. 

Wood  Is  Alabama's  No.  1  agricultural  crop 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  it 
Is  grown  on  more  acres  of  land  than  all 
other  crops  combined. 

The  total  wood  volume  on  our  commer- 
cl.ll  forest  land  Is  calculated  to  be  13.620.- 
000.000  cubic  feet  (table  1).  Converting  the 
cubic  foot  to  more  common  units,  we  have 
33.361.000.000  board  feet  of  saw  timber,  and 
In  addition.  105.000.000  cords  of  pulpwood. 
Based  on  stumpage  value  of  $10  a  thousand 
board  feet  and  $1  50  a  cord,  the  total  stump- 
age value  of  the  State's  forest  resource 
amounts  to  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Obviously,  the  harvested  value  of  this  re- 
source would  be  several  times,  and  the  man- 
ufactured value  many  times  as  great. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  sTallable, 
the  annual  net  growth  on  Alabama  commer- 
cial fvirest  land  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
750.000.000  cubic  feet  oX  wood  (table  2),    Oa 
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the  other  hand,  cutting  is  at  the  rate  of 
713.000,000  cubic  feet  per  year.  These  figures 
Table  1. — Standing  timber  in  Alabama,  1945 


Species  cte."a 

Volume  1 

Saw  timber 

AUtimbcr* 

Softwood 

Hardwood ...... 

bomrltttt 
3(\  t*l 
12,  «V) 
33.  .161 

MaiHm 

eubtcftat 
6.S?1 
6,?/) 

All  species 

13.620 

•  From  I'.  S.  Forpst  SerTioe  Reappraisal.  1&<J. 

*  S'om?  of  viftwoods  sad  stems  and  bmnchi-;  r>r  hard- 
woods to  s  4-inch  mitiinmrri  <li."im«>t<'r  in?i  i*  Imrk. 


Indicate  that  Alabama's  fcn-ests  are  producing 
more  than  Is  being  harvested.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  these  figures  are  not  as  re- 
assuring as  they  appear  at  first  glance.  Con- 
sidering only  saw  timber,  the  present  annual 
drain  Just  about  balances  growth.  Con- 
versely, a  few  years  ago.  under  the  stress  of 
war,  cutting  far  outstripped  growth.  In 
1944,  for  example,  the  drain  on  saw  timber 
was  45  j)ercent  greater  than  the  growth.  In 
an  expanding  economy  such  as  the  Nation  Is 
currently  enjoying,  the  threat  of  cvercuttlng 
Is  ever  present. 


Table  2. — Timber  growth  and  drain  >  in  Ala  bama,  1944 


Saw  timber  (million  Uicur^  fw-t) 

.Ml  timbor  (miPinn  cubic  feet) 

BpaciHilMi 

Current 

annual 
frrov*  th 

Current 

arnujU 

drain 

Nft  inrr»- 
n.t-ni 

Current 

annual 
growth 

Current 
ancual 
drain 

L 

Net  tacr&. 

ro<T.t 

Softwoo.l               

1.30C 
i021 

1,917 
1.013 
2.  MO 

-525 
-3^4 
-909 

4:;2 

29S 
7» 

4» 

a: 

713 

+2« 

Ilirdwiioil  „. 

+  11 

All  species .     ... 

+37 

•  From  r.  8.  Forait  Service  Respprsisal.  1W5. 

The  obvious  answer  lies  In  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  our  forest  lands.  At  pres- 
ent cutting  In  Alabama  Is  In  the  nelehbor- 
hood  of  2.000.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  a 
year.  The  amazing  thing  about  this  is  that 
It  comes  from  lands  producing  less  than  half 
of  their  capacity.  Production  can  best  be 
Increased  throutrh  good  silvicultural  prac- 
tices. This  means  better  cutting  practices, 
« -equate  pH-otection.  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  wildfire,  and  artificial  reforestation 
In  some  Instances. 

Frequently  when  comparing  the  value  of 
wood  to  other  agricultural  crops  the  figures 
u.'-ed  fcr  wood  are  those  representing  the 
stumpage  value  of  wood  removed  from  farm 
woodlots.  This  practice  Is.  of  course,  errone- 
ous since  the  true  picture  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  considering  all  the  wood  har- 
vested reg.'U'dless  of  land  ownership.  Fur- 
thermore, if  comparisons  as  to  value  are  to 
be  drawn  between  agricultural  crops,  they 
must  bo  made  at  comparable  production 
levels.  Pur  example,  one  cannot  feasibly 
compare  the  stumpage  value  of  wood  with 
the  ginned  value  of  cotton.  If  a  compari- 
scn  Is  to  be  made  with  ginned  cotton,  wood 
should  be  evaluated  at  the  green  lumber, 
raw  pulp,  or  similar  production  stages  of 
other  wood  products. 

Table  3  sets  forth  the  annual  values  of 
A'abama  wood  products  at  production  levels 
crnaparable  to  ginned  cotton.  As  shown  In 
the  table,  the  annual  value  of  these  raw  prod- 
ucu  Is  approximately  »209.300.000.  In  com- 
parison, the  annual  value  cf  cotton  lint  and 
cottonseed  produced  In  Alabama  Is  approxi- 
mately »202.000.000. 


Table  3. — i4/aNima  trood 

harvest, 

1948 

Product 

Unit  o(  mess- 
are 

A  meant  > 

Value' 

iMlbhiiiiber.sll.. 
Pine           ..... 

M'llfon  fret 
board 
measure. 
....  do 

T%rH- 
9a»d$ 

2.145 

1.497 
648 

ten 

1X7 

«l,«h7 

^7 

i,ai» 

MO.UlXi 

Sfill!rtu 

n:ir<!wood 

Wnml  piltp 

Stump  wood 

KoH  W0O.1 

Crude  pum 

do 

Ton 

do 

Cold 

40n-pound 
barrel. 

Pie« 

do 

do 

do       ... 

95.7 

.7 

13.  .S 

1.7 

Crow  ties 

M  tee  props  and  tks 

Pelet  and  piles 

Feocc  posts. 

15 

S.9 
3.0 
1.5 

Total  value 

aoiiL3 

»  Ficrpt  where  noted,  trom  Stmt  severance  tar  report, 

»  Wberr  unit  TaJues  were  rw^t  kmrwr.  th<'y  were  mn- 
•ervatixtly  esluuAied  Irom  ibe  beat  uik>riUHtion  avail- 
able, 

»  r>rt«-minr<l  hy  corivfTSion  of  the  number  of  cord*  of 
puk.»<wwl  (Ml, 477)  shown  in  the  sevenuice  tax  report. 

•  ksUUiatvd. 


Table  4  gives  the  values  at  comparable 
levels  of  production  for  wood  and  other 
leading  agriculiiiral  crops.  Table  4  clearly 
Illustrates  the  Importance  of  wood  to  the 
agricultu.-al  economy  of  the  State.  When 
acres  of  forest  land  are  consadered  as  well 
as  raw  material  vfiluc.  wood  Is  Indubitably 
Alabama's  No.  1  agrlculturjil  crop. 

Table  4. — Ccmpari^on  of  values '  of  Ala- 
bama's wood  crop  and  other  agricultural 
raic  materials.  1948 


Bale  value 

Product 

Million^ 
o(  (lollars 

Percent 

Wood      

200 
202 
130 

33 
11 
34 

33.8 

Cotton  lint  and  seed — . 

3i6 

Livt^odi  and  pcodoc^ 

21.0 

Pfiinutji'          -    .. ...... 

5.3 

Cm  Csold)     

1.8 

All  other  crops 

5.5 

Total 

619 

loao 

The  values  ol  ail  erope  except  wood  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  ¥9y  Hetana,  a^nicultural  economist  with  \iiit  exteo- 

■ ■-- 1,  Al**^""*  Polj-techn;c  Lnsutute. 


The  IntematioEal  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRFSENTATH^ES 
Thursday,  AugiLst  31.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Laurie  B.\ttle,  of 
Birmingham.  Ala  ,  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting? and  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  "The  International  Crisis'  which 
deals  with  current  world  problems. 

Mr.  Battles  article  appeared  in  the 
AuRust  1950  issue  of  the  Merchants 
Journal.  I  include  the  article  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

The     iNTmNATicKAL     Caisis — "We     Pace     a 
LoNC-raAWN-OvT   Fight   fob   Otm    Exist - 

EWCB" 

(By  LAtnux  C.  Battl«,  Member  of  Congress 

from  Jefferson  County) 

As  we  go  about  our  daily  work,  thoughts 

of    the    International    crisis    In   Korea   hang 

over  our  heads  like  an  ominous  shadow  and 


dominate  all  of  our  thinking  and  activity. 
It  has  been  over  6  weeks  since  the  Russian- 
Inspired  Invasion  of  South  Korea,  and  since 
the  United  Nations  went  into  action  to  repel 
the  Invaders. 

The  safest  estimate  of  this  Intemationpl 
crisis  Is  tl.at  we  face  a  long -drau-n -out  tight 
for  our  existence  Russia  is  determined  to 
dominate  the  world  one  way  or  another.  Her 
tactics  In  Korea  show  the  world  that  she  Is 
willing  to  do  It  ty  armed  aggression  if  she 
cannot  accomplish  It  by  Insidous  infi'.tra- 
t;on  We  face  an  all-out  war  If  Russia  eoes 
much  further,  or  we  face  the  temptation 
of  false  security  whm  we  win  lemoorary  vic- 
tories They  are  equally  dangerous  and  we 
mi,st  be  prepared  to  meet  either  contingency. 

Yet  we  still  believe  and  prav  thpt  the  ficht- 
ine  in  K.)rfa  can  be  Isolated  prcl  prevented 
fn  m  spreading  into  world  wpr  III.  If  this 
can  be  don?,  then  we  should  be  capable  men- 
ts'lly.  splritu.-\lly.  and  physically  of  brineing 
about  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
because  we  will  have  learned  that  i:  Is  neces- 
sary  to  stop  aeeression  before  It  gets  started 
and  threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world. 

Ever  since  btlne  in  Conere«5.  end  particu- 
larly $:nce  becomlnp  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  last  session.  I  have 
suggested  and  ureed  that  we  initiate  a 
stronger  policy  In  the  Par  East.  We  did  not 
do  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  gave  the  Russians 
an  open  Invitation  to  go  Into  Korea  by  stat- 
ing openly  that  we  would  not  defend  It. 
Then,  of  course,  they  did  go  into  Korea.  So 
we  found  ourselves  faced  with  the  dire  pros- 
pect cf  Russia  taking  over  the  entire  Par 
East,  country  by  country,  as  she  overran  the 
countries  in  the  west;  faced  with  the  reality 
of  Russia  getting  stronger  by  the  day.  while 
we  were  becoming  more  and  more  impotent. 
Soon  Russia  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
make  a  devastating  atomic-bomb  attack  on 
the  United  States.  We  are  hopeful  that  our 
eyes  have  been  opened  in  time. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  history,  the 
United  Nations'  flag  Is  flying  ever  Interna- 
tional troops  and  we.  the  United  States,  have 
been  called  on  to  lead  this  bold  venture.  It 
Is  the  first  time  the  Security  Council  has 
authorized  military  action  against  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  Although  America  is  carry- 
ing most  of  the  load  now  the  weight  of  the 
other  nations  on  our  side  will  be  felt  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  by.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  other  fronts  are  in  danger 
as  well  as  Korea.  This  action  to  rtcp  Rt'ssia 
is  all  the  more  Important  when  we  realize 
that  no  single  nation  can  prevent  war  and 
preserve  peace  throughout  the  world  by  her- 
self This  action  by  the  United  Nations  was 
possible  only  because  of  a  Russian  blunder. 
When  Russia  boycotted  the  Security  Council 
and  withheld  her  usual  veto,  she  made  It 
possible  for  the  Council  to  take  firm,  swift, 
and  constructive  action  in  behalf  of  what  is 
right  and  honest  and  decent  in  the  world — 
In  behalf  of  jjeace  and  democracy.  Now 
Russia  has  realized  that  blunder,  and  has 
returned  to  the  Council  tables  cf  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  my  deep  and  sincere  hope  that 
She  will  not  be  able  to  block  the  United 
Nations"  valiant  eflorts  for  world  peace. 

As  a  result  of  the  tragic  invasion  of  Korea. 
we  should  learn  the  hard  lesson  that  i:  will 
be  neccssa.'-y  in  the  future  for  tis  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  retaliation  and  invest  our  time, 
money  and  efforts  in  a  policy  cf  war  preven- 
tion. Our  whole  defense  is  built  on  the  basis 
of  retaliation,  on  ihe  basts  of  wh^it  we  will 
do  after  we  have  been  attached.  Our  policy 
has  been  to  wait,  to  sit  back,  to  take  a  beat- 
ing, and  then  struggle  to  cur  feet  and  whip 
the  offending  bully.  We  have  always  tjeen 
saved  by  time,  distance,  and  strong  allies. 
But  we  have  none  of  these  things  between  us 
and  the  enemy  now,  and  we  had  better  not 
count  on  them. 

We  must  first  strengthen  ourselves,  and 
continue  to  speed  the  buiicnig  up  of  our 
Aimed  Forces  so  that  we  will  be  second   to 
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noiM  In  pomer.  We  must  keep  developing 
our  equipment  lo  th«t  It  will  be  second  to 
none,  and  continue  &n  extensive  program 
oC  nmmxvix,  •■pccUUy  on  tne  atom  and  hj- 
dragvn  bomtaa.  funded  mlsalles.  and  so  forth. 
The  stronger  ve  make  ourselves,  the  more 
dependable  vre  make  our  allies.  And  we  are 
In  real  need  of  dependable  allies. 

On  the  home  front,  we  must  gear  our 
economj  fot  the  greatest  production  to  help 
bark  up  our  boys  on  the  fighting  front.  As 
we  see  Industrial  moblllzailon  coming  on. 
that  some  controls  are  smnK  to  b« 
to  Insure  stability,  protection  and 
fair  treatment  for  all.  The  main  lesson  In 
controls  that  we  learned  the  hard  way  In 
World  War  II  Is  the  Interdependence  of  one 
economic  factor  upon  another.  It  Is  Im- 
pocslbie  to  control  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy without  throwing  the  whole  system  out 
oX  kelier.  For  example,  a  policy  of  priorities 
••d  allocations  without  price  control  is  an 
open  invitation  to  inflation  and  economic 
disaster.  Likewise,  the  price  of  pxjrk  should 
not  be  controlled  unless  the  price  of  corn 
whl:h  the  hogs  eat  is  also  controlled,  and  so 
on 

Aa  this  Is  being  written  there  la  much 
confusion  because  the  president  has  insisted 
on  allocation,  priorities,  and  credit  control, 
while  there  has  been  a  demand  throughout 
the  country  for  price  and  wage  controls. 
Many  groups  are  strongly  in  favor  of  control- 
ling every  group  except  their  own.  However, 
some  groups  have  advocated  complete  over- 
all controls  on  themselves  as  well  as  every- 
body elje  GO  the  basla  that  this  1»  the  fairest 
course  and  the  best  method  of  insuring  a 
quick  victory.  They  feel  It  Is  also  the  best 
way  to  Insure  relief  from  burdensome  con- 
trols when  they  are  no  longer  needed,  as 
everybody  will  be  for  the  repeal  of  them  at 
that  time. 

As  I  said  t>efore.  If  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  this  crisis  takes  total  Industrial  and 
military  moblllzailon.  then  I  am  for  It.  Time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  Stalin  Is  going  to  set 
nre  to  the  houses  in  other  critical  areas 
around  the  world.  If  this  happens,  an  all- 
out  economic  effort  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
aary  to  insure  military  victory.  In  such  case 
I  believe  that  every  segment  of  our  society 
should  share  the  burden  of  controls  equally. 
We  »r«  now  debating  this  vital  Issue  in  the 
Bouse,  ard  I  hope  this  body  will  have  suffi- 
cient time,  courage,  and  Insight  to  arrive  at 
a  workable  bill  that  will  do  the  Job.  We 
cannot  afford  to  f^ill  short. 

In  order  to  keep  our  economy  sound 
enough  to  withstand  the  strain  that  Is  being 
placed  on  It,  a  "pay  aa  we  go"  policy  should 
be  adopted  Immediately.  We  have  a  debt  of 
nearly  •264,000.000.000  already,  and  we  must 
not  lose  the  peace  by  ruining  our  economy. 
This  would  mean  a  Communist  victory,  too. 
The  only  chance  we  have  of  avoiding  an  eco- 
nomic dlaaater  U  to  pay  as  we  go.  This  will 
lincwilTnfo  the  raising  of  taxes  to  meet  the 
demands.  In  addition  to  being  the  soundest 
policy,  it  would  not  t)e  fair  to  ask  our  boys  to 
flght  a  war  and  then  return  home  to  carry 
the  brunt  of  the  war  debt. 

And  what  if  we  are  successful  in  localizing 
thu  Korean  war.  Suppose  we  take  all  the 
immediate  stepa  I  have  discussed,  strengthen 
our  Armed  Forces,  mobilize  our  industry, 
maintain  a  sound  economy,  and  whip  the 
Communists  In  Korea.  What  can  we  expect 
for  the  future? 

The  loss  of  Uvea  in  Korea  today  shou'.d 
Indicate  to  us  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
fallen  down  somewhere,  and  aomething 
should  t>e  done  about  It.  The  responsibility 
of  shaping  the  course  of  democracy  In  the 
free  world  we  are  striving  for  la  too  grave  a 
burden  for  the  Executive  alone.  Oir  foreign 
policy  must  be  built  on  a  broader  banc  which 
will  not  only  bring  trained  minds  wUh  vary- 
Inif  backgrounds  into  use.  but  will  produce 
a  medium  throuijh  which  the  public  and 
Congress  will  feel  a  direct  participation  In 
the  formulation  of  policies  which  affect  them 


•o  directly  and  which  they  are  later  called 
upon  to  support.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose I  have  Introduced  s  bill  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Advl.sory  Com- 
mission to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thereby  broaden  the  base  on  which 
our  policy  Is  formed.  The  Commission  would 
be  composed  of  12  members,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  and  well-Informed  In 
national  and  International  affairs.  Including 
represenUtives  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Through  this  Commission,  re- 
sponsibility would  be  broadened,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  means  provided  for  giving  the  public 
and  Congress  added  confidence  In  the  foreign 
side  of  our  national  policy. 

What  other  steps  can  we  take  to  advance 
toward  the  peaceful  world  we  all  long  for? 
Annually  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  our 
Armed  Forces  for  defense — Including  the 
operation  of  two  great  academies.  Naval  and 
Military,  for  preparing  our  officers  for  war. 
Why  can't  we  spend  a  few  pennies,  relatively 
speaking,  toward  the  prevention  of  these 
wars?  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress 
which  I  feel  would  make  a  positive  invest- 
ment in  peace  by  establishing  an  Academy 
on  World  Affairs.  I  propose  that  this  acad- 
emy train  some  of  our  best  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  in  national  and  International  rela- 
tions, so  that  they  may  represent  our  Gov- 
ernment ably  In  the  international  field.  They 
should  be  chosen  on  a  basis  of  merit 
through  open,  competitive  examinations.  To 
whatever  tasks  they  set  themselves,  whether 
In  foreign  service  or  here  at  home,  these  ex- 
perts trained  In  world  affairs  would  help 
spread  enlightened  Ideas  and  make  a  real  con- 
tribution  to   world    fieace. 

Freedom-loving  people  the  world  o/er 
should  press  the  advantage  of  our  combined 
peace  offensive.  When  today's  flght  Is  won — 
as  It  will  be — let  us  not  stop  short  of  reor- 
ganizing the  United  Nations  to  make  It  cap- 
able of  preventing  war  under  any  conditions. 
World  peace  must  not  depend  upon  a  wrong 
move  or  blunder  by  Russia,  or  by  any  other 
greedy  nation.  Hitler  proved  that  the  wait- 
ing, appeasement  process  Is  too  costly  and 
deadly.  World  peace  must  be  won  and  pre- 
served by  the  right  moves  of  America,  the 
UN.  and  the  freedom-loving  countries  every- 
where. I  have  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  15.  calling  for  the  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  make  It  capable  of 
preventing  war.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  In  a  constant  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, under  a  progressively  higher  tax  load 
and  In  a  regimented  economy.  The  UN 
must  be  made  able  to  actively  take  effec- 
tive police  action  against  aggressor  nations. 
We  must  equip  the  UN  with  a  Are  alarm 
system  that  can  detect  the  smoke  of  an  In- 
ternntlonal  clash  before  it  breaks  into  a  four- 
alarm  fire.  If  we  can  give  the  UN  a  police 
force — It  could  serve  as  the  fire  department 
to  put  out  these  conflagrations  while  they  are 
still  In  the  smoldering  stage. 

There  is  one  very  Important  sphere  of 
action  In  which  we  can  all  take  part,  which 
we  should  not  overlook  when  we  are  drawing 
the  blueprints  for  a  peaceful  world.  The 
idealistic  and  the  best  solution  to  our  Inter- 
national difficulties  would  be  a  moral  re- 
awakening throughout  the  world.  That 
places  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon  our 
religious  and  political  leaders,  as  well  as  on 
each  one  of  us;  a  responsibility  which  to  date 
has  not  been  successfully  met.  Until  such 
time  as  we  are  successful  in  bringing  about 
conditions  where  nations  truly  feel  that  they 
are  their  brother's  keeper,  and  until  nations 
will  follow  the  golden  rule  of  "Do  unto  others 
as  ybu  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  stay  adequately 
prepared  to  stop  an  aggressor  nation  before 
it  attacks  us,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  a  }K)llce  force  for  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  law  and  order.  These  things  are 
necessary  in  the  smallest  community.  They 
are  also  necessary  in  our  world  community. 


With  an  all-out  effort  now  to  localize  this 
present  crisis,  together  with  long-range  posi- 
tive steps  for  peace  as  I  have  outlined,  name- 
ly, reversal  of  our  retaliation  policy,  strong 
armed  forces  and  sound  economic  policies  at 
home,  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Ad- 
visory Commission,  creation  of  an  Academy 
on  World  Affairs,  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  moral 
reawakening.  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
with  more  assurance  to  the  peacefiU  world 
community  we  all  hope  and  pray  for. 


Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MA-SSACHU SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  America,  while  in  conven- 
tion as.sembled,  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
1-4,  1950: 

FOt  Yom  CONSIDER.ATION 

At  the  recent  sixty-fifth  biennial  national 
convention  of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  of  America,  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention : 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  In  America,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Interested  In  our 
country's  Independence,  honor,  and  pros- 
perity, whose  sons,  brothers,  sisters,  and  hus- 
bands served  In  our  Nations  Armed  Forces  In 
two  World  Wars,  declare  anew  our  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  confidence  In  its  elected 
officers;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we.  remembering  that  we 
protested  at  another  convention  of  this  or- 
ganization a  few  years  ago,  against  the  reccg. 
nltlon  and  support  which  our  National  Gov- 
ernment was  giving  to  the  godless  and  tyran- 
Ical  Government  of  Soviet  Russl.i.  renew  our 
denunciation  of  communism,  whether  it  is 
in  Russia,  its  satellite  states,  or  under  cover 
in  our  own  Ijeloved  country.  We  deplore  the 
tendency  to  support  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  into  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  consequences  which  will 
be  sure  to  result  from  such  betrayal  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  as  we  know  that  commu- 
nism everywhere  is  engaged  in  a  war  on  God. 
and  His  sacred  law,  and  Is  tireless  In  its 
efforts  to  enslave  the  souls  of  human  beings 
ard  destroy  all  religion:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  again  arraign  the  Gov. 
ernment  of  England  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  for  having  arbitrarily  dismembered 
the  Ancient  Irish  Nation  by  the  Partition 
Act  of  1920.  and  for  having  set  up  a  pup<>et 
government,  which  It  persists  In  subsidizing 
and  supporting  In  the  six  separated  counties 
of  northeast  Ulster — a  government  which 
brazenly  proclaims  its  un-Christlan  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  people  in  that  area,  and  which 
continues  to  violate  openly  those  lofty  prin- 
ciples to  which  England's  spokesmen  gave  Up 
service  while  the  recent  war  was  In  progress 
and  the  outcome  was  still  in  doubt:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  strong  ftcd 
Indignant  disapproval  as  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  the  pouring 
uucondtionally  of  billions  of  dollars  of  th9 
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Anterican  people's  money  into  the  Knglista 
Imperial   treasury,   while   any   part   ci<   tbia 

money  is  used  to  bolster  up  the  puppet  Gow- 
ernment  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  prolong 
the  partition  of  the  little  island.  We  de- 
mand, as  we  have  a  right  to  do.  that  tinan- 
clal  aid  to  England  be  stopped  until  she 
abolishes  the  xuuuttiiral  boundary  in  Ireland 
an.,  restores  the  six  sepd.-atod  counties  to 
the  pepoie  of  Ireland  and  withdraws  her  gar- 
rison from  northeast  Ulster,  .-ind  be  it  further 

Raolved.  That  we  rer)uest  the  Comn:2tt*e 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  toe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  report  favorably  on  the  Fogarty 
resolution  fH  Res  Ni  270)  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee,  and  we  exhort 
thp  Members  of  the  Hcu«e.  as  a  matter  cf 
Justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland  (the  true?^t 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  the  w'>r!d) 
and  in  vindication  of  avowed  American 
principles,  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  when  It  Is  presented  to  them  for 
their  ajiproval. 

Resolved,  Th&x  the  national  convention  of 
the  ladles'  nuxiliary  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  deplore  such  socialistic  tenden- 
cies as  the  system  of  medical  care,  common iy 
called  socialized  medicine  and  sincerely 
hope  that  (woposed  letrlslation  to  put  such  a 
system  into  effect  be  rejerted  by  Congress 
ss  detrimental  to  the  healh  and  well-being 
of  all  citizens  of  our  country    be  it  further 

B€»6lved.  That  we  pledge  supprrt  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educ.itlon.  which  provides  for  all 
children  without  discrimination;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  cf  pertinent  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  President  of  these  Cnl'ed 
States,  the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Arr.eson:  Secretary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Tryirve  Lie;  EGA  Administrator  Paul 
Hoffman;  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tluns  Committee  ^f  the  Senate:  a:-,d  the  Prr- 
elgn  Affairs  C<  mmittee  of  the  H'^use  cf  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  every  Congressman  and 
Senator  in  these  Unite<l  States 

TBirsA  L     SCHAAF, 

National  Secretary. 


Wisconsin  C*nTention  of  Lojal  Orticr  of 
Moose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wTScoNsirf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  SepteTnber  6  'legislative  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20  \  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  last  Sat- 
urday nig  It.  Septemt)er  2.  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  Wisconsin  State  Association  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose  As  a 
member  of  this  organization  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  highest  adnuraticn  for  the 
great  fraternal  and  huraarLiiarian  en- 
deavors of  this  fine,  renowned  group. 
We  of  Wisconsin  are  particularly  proud 
that  a  native  son.  Mr.  Willis  E.  Donley, 
of  Mcnomonle,  has  served  as  supreme 
governor  of  the  Loyal  Order  in  addition 
to  serving  in  many  other  capacities  in 
this  spiendid  ors^.mzalion. 

The  Racme  lodge  was  host  to  the  con- 
vention, and  I  feel  that,  aided  by  the  fine 
work  cf  Convention  Chairman  Alfred  E. 
La  Prance,  they  really  did  themselves 
proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
CMu>  a  list  oX  the  Slate  o£&c«rs  of  the 


Loyal  Order  of  the  Mooee  in  Wisconsin, 
a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Racine  lodge 
and  of  their  grand  auxiUary  and.  finally, 
the  text  of  the  address  which  I  delivered 
on  September  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
together  with  the  roster  of  ofBcers.  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmd.  as 
follows: 

Moomi  Statt  Omctas 

Dr  H  J  Woods,  deputy  supreme  po\emcr: 
John  Murry.  Junior  past  president;  Georee  H. 
W'-hifahrt.  president;  Franklin  Lalr.z.  secre- 
tary; Andrew  Salfar.  civic  affairs;  Fred 
Buckles,  puhllclty;  Arvo  Msttson.  sports; 
Franklin  Laing,  ritualistic;  John  Manson, 
Gilbert  H.inneman,  Ch-^rles  0?bome.  trus- 
tees; Harry  Meska.  first  district  vice  presi- 
dent; Ferdinand  Corblelle.  second  district 
vice  president;  John  Jambretz.  third  district 
vice  president;  Georee  Holzman.  f-urth  dis- 
trict vice  president:  Edw?»rd  Crocks,  fifth 
district  vice  pre<=ic;ent:  Ge<  r^e  Ke!!.  sixth 
dtrtrtct  vice  president;  John  Kriiefle.  seventh 
diytrlct  vice  presldt-nt;  John  Yonshke,  eighth 
district  vice  president. 
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Omcras,  Racine  Lodgi,  No.  437 
Leonard  E.  Grlmbol,  Jxmlor  past  governor; 
Robert  Heck,  governor;  Warren  H.  Hamacher. 
Junior  governor;  WUiiain  Ne'.icn,  prelate; 
Heiu'y  Johnson,  secretary,  Etemiaick  Pcl- 
lacci,  treasurer;  Richard  Rannow,  sergeant 
a  I  arm*;  John  Schuiz,  inner  guard;  Law- 
rence Mason,  outer  guard;  Richard  Krupp- 
Eiadi.  HoUister  O.  Dehne,  and  William  H. 
Wosilait,  trustees. 

OmcEES  or  Womfw  of  rm  Moose  Axtxiliaht, 
Ch.^pter  631 
Mrs  DcHDthy  Benweil.  Junior  graduate 
rererii;  Mrs.  Esther  Andersen,  senior  regent; 
M-?  Alvir.a  Strcschlne.  Junior  regent;  Mrs. 
Irene  Andersen,  chaplain:  Mrs  AieV.r.e  Chr.s- 
tensen,  recorder;  Mrs.  Viola  Pine,  treasurer; 
Miss  Bessie  Lorentsen.  sentinel;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Kohlman,  argus;  Mrs.  Dcrcthy  Heege- 
man.  guide;  Mrs.  Jean  Claus«i,  assistant 
guide. 

The  VotxrsT.MiT  St.*ti:  Vehstts  tht 
CCMPTT-scsT   State 

<By  Senator  ALsxAina.  Wiltt) 

I  am  fMDfcundiy  grateful  to  have  the 
pleasure  ui  being  with  you  today  in  tins  crit- 
ical hour  of  American  history.  Tc  be  a  Mocse 
has  always  been  a  source  of  cherished  pride 
for  me;  for  me  to  address  the  Moose  is  a 
particular  honor. 

Once  more  members  of  this  great  organl- 
SBtlcn  are  going  forth  to  do  battle  for  tbeir 
cc -intry.  I  want,  theretcre,  at  the  very  out- 
set to  express  what  I  know  is  the  prayer  cf 
ail  of  this  assembled  multitude  and  my  own 
prayer  that  cur  Moc^se  members,  like  our 
ether  .\mencans,  return  saie  and  sound  from 
tlie  iMittle  for  freedom  to  which  they  have 
eone  and  to  which  others  will  go  in  the  days 
and  montbs  up  ahead. 

I  would.  Indeed,  like  to  discuss  with  you 
today  the  Issues  arising  out  of  the  tremen- 
dous world  storm  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
There  is.  however,  so  very  much  in  the  news- 
papers and  over  the  radio  on  this  issue  that 
I  thought  that  perhaps  we  might  devpte  our 
prtncipwil  attention  instead  to  the  major  do- 
mestic issues  ot  our  tune. 

However,  let  me.  In  passing.  Just  say  a 
brief  word  concerning  the  war  clouds  hover- 
ing over  the  horizon.  Naturally  every  one  cf 
us  prays  that  we  can  prevent  the  Korean 
cunfiict  from  spreading  into  a  third  world 
war.  We  know  that  total  war  would  not 
really  solve  any  problem.  It  would  only 
bring  new  catastrophes  of  disease,  revolu- 
tiuu,  civii  war,  and  countless  mh&i  ulscrders. 


I  have  been  particularly  disturbed  at  some 
of  the  recent  loose  talk  about  our  taking  tbe 
Initiative  and  "dropping  atomic  bombs  on 
Russia."  as  if  that  could  In  a  Jiffy  wipe  out 
all  our  problems  overnight.  On  the  con- 
trary. If  we  were  to  take  tbe  aggressive,  we 
would  not  only  lose  the  support  of  the  clvil- 
laed  world  but  we  would  let  ourselves  In  for 
a  horrible  conflict  whose  end  resiDta  no  man 
could  see.  We  would  be  Inviting  retaliation 
bombings  of  American  cities  and  the  mass 
extermination  of  millions  of  our  people. 

To  bomb  Russian  centers  of  communism 
would  not  eliminate  communism  from  the 
world.  Far  from  it.  Communism,  a  fanatic, 
godless  crtisade,  as  well  as  other  false  Isms, 
would  treed  on  the  very  cond:':lons  of  chaos 
t^iat  would  result  from  an  American-Russian 
confiici. 

WI  ^fUST  HAVT  Pr^CT  BASED  C!»  PRE«ASraWKSS 

Ot:r  aim.  therefore,  must  continue  to  be  to 
strive  for  peace.  A  peace  based  en  American 
preparedr.eas,  a  peace  baocd  on  the  eradica- 
tion cf  the  Communist  menace  here  a;  home, 
a  pe^ice  based  on  realistic  diplomacy,  a  peace 
based  on  no  secret  dealings  on  absolute  co- 
operation with  our  allies  axid  getting  from 
theoi  wlUi.ng  sacrlflces  similar  to  those  which 
we  are  giving. 

Our  hearts  naturally  go  out  to  every  Amer- 
ican boy  flghtmg  in  Korea  today,  and  to 
those  allied  forces  \;,liich  have  already  be«ii 
committed  there. 

THE    SINGLE    GREAT    DOMESTIC    ISSrT; 

Now.  returning  u  domestic  affairs,  may  I 
In  a  nonpartisan  £.nd  non personal  way  re- 
spectfully subaiit  to  ycu  a  few  facts  as  I 
see  them  on  the  most  importarit  issue  fac- 
ing cur  people  today.  I  do  so  with  the  luil 
recognition  that  this  is  an  issue  which  tran- 
scends political  parties  just  as  the  Mooee 
Itself  is  a  noup;irtlsaii,  non&ectari&n,  non- 
political  organization.  I  tbink,  therefore, 
tli£t  regardless  of  cur  particular  political  or 
religious  faiUi,  regardless  of  our  personal 
backgrounds,  you  and  I  can  definitely  agree 
that  the  major  issue  of  our  tunes  in  the 
domestic  scene  Is  this: 

EHAIX    WK   RAW   A    VOLUIfTAST   8TATK   OS   8HAIX 
WE    BAVZ    A    COJAFTTLSOBT    STATE? 

Shall  we  have  a  state  In  which  individuals 
can  Join  whatever  groups  they  please,  to  taJte 
actions  as  they  please  (so  long  as  they  do 
not  harm  their  nelehbors ) ,  or  shall  govern- 
ment decide  what  the  individual  should  do, 
where  he  should  work,  how  much  he  should 
earn,  where  he  should  worship,  if  anywhere. 
what  groups  he  should  be  associated  with, 
and  so  forth? 

Shall  we  have  a  state  of  "you  must"  or 
a  state  of  **you  can."  a  state  in  which  great 
organizations  like  the  Moose  can  continue, 
or  shall  we  have  a  state  in  which  govern- 
ment presumes  that  it  knows  everything  and 
that  it  can.  therefore,  eliminate  organlza- 
tiCHis  like  the  Moose?  Now.  my  friends,  you 
and  I  know  the  magnificent  humanitarian 
works  of  this  organization.  A  mere  men- 
tion of  the  name  house  cf  God  or  Moose- 
h.iven  or  Mooseheart  brings  to  mind  tae 
great  civic  contributions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Mooee.  You  did  not  take  ac- 
tions in  sett-ing  up  these  great  centers  cf 
human; titrian  eudeavors  at  the  order  of 
government.  You  decided  to  do  so  in  your 
own  individual  Moose  lodge,  and  sc  did  your 
brother  Moose  across  the  country.  Now,  my 
friends,  if  the  sphere  of  governnaent  is  to 
t>e  expanded  indefinitely,  then  there  will 
be  no  place  in  the  America  of  toniorrow 
for  an  organization  such  as  this.  Then  we 
will  tiave  a  Government  which  thinks  It 
knows  everything,  and  which  does  every- 
thing, says  everything,  decides  everything. 
We  will  have  a  one-party  state,  a  one-clique- 
In-contrui  state. 
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DICT*TOt»HlI>    DANCIB    IS    NO    IXAGCEl-*TTON 

Doe*  th*t  »oun(l  fantMtlc.  improbable? 
Ho.  my  fncntU.  it  is  the  whole  trend  or  these 
tlmee  at  home  and  abroad.  Call  it  stat- 
lam  or  lotalliarlanum  or  what  you  will,  the 
end  reaulu  are  the  same. 

I  have  faith  In  tba  Individual  wisdom  of 
150.000.000  American  citizens.  I  have  faith 
la  the  charitableness  of  their  hearts.  In  their 
deep  hUQUinitarlan  convlctlona.  I  have  faith 
UlM  HMy  wUl  con>e  to  the  right  decision  on 
poUtleal.  econcmic.  and  social  Issues.  I  do 
not.  however,  have  such  faith  In  govern- 
ment If  It  arrogates  unto  Itself  all  power.  I 
do  not  believe  'hat  U  government  Is  given 
monopolutlc  authority  that  It  will  come  to 
■Unilar  right  decisions — on  Insurance,  on 
health,  on  one  thousand  and  one  other 
Issues. 

Wl  DO  HtXD  scut  OOV1»NMEKT  ASSISTANCE 

Now  you  and  I  know,  my  friends,  that 
Individuals  acting  toRether  or  in  groups  can- 
not entirely  meet  the  problem  of  old-age 
assistance,  of  child  welfare,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  orphans,  and  a  thousand  other  social 
fields.  We  have  come  to  expect  that  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  would 
take  an  Increasing  participation  In  these 
humanitarian  endeavors.  But  we  have 
firmly  resolved  that  It  Is  Inflnltely  better  for 
Individuals  and  Individual  groups  to  handle 
the  needs  of  our  people  by  themselves  to 
the  greatest  extent  poaslble  rather  than  to 
have  government  horn  Into  everything. 

voTxas    or    ah.    vkktvcs   shottld    think    this 

ISt>UE    THROUGH 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  coming  elec- 
tion In  November  1950  will  be  decided  on 
this  issue  and  so  will  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion In  1652.  Will  we  have  the  voluntary 
Stat*  or  the  compulsory  state?  The  state  In 
which  Individuals  are  supreme,  individual 
dignity,  individual  Initiative,  individual  re- 
Bourcelulness  Or  vlll  we  have  a  slate  in 
Which  the  government  knows  everything, 
decides  everything.  Judges  everything,  orders 
everything'  It  is  your  decision  to  make,  my 
brothers.  Think  It  out.  review  It  carefully, 
and  then  go  to  the  polls  and  act  according 
to  your  Individual  conscience. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  come  an  In- 
crej.-lng  reliance  upon  government,  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Government.  To  a  cer- 
taUi  extent  this  haa  been  necessary,  par- 
ticularly In  time  of  war.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, yes,  In  times  of  domestic  depression  be- 
caiise  it  took  efforU  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  bring  us  out  of  the  situatiin 
where  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
waUcad  the  streets  unemployed.  However, 
we  do  not  want  to  work  ourselves  into  a  con- 
dition where  the  Federal  Covernniont  will 
hog  the  whole  ahow  perpetually.  We  do  not 
want  any  Individual  in  Washington  or  any- 
where else  to  sei  up  conditions  so  as  to  make 
Federal  Intervention.  Federal  meddling. 
Federal  snooping  perpetual. 

Ttie  voluntary  state  means  Inevitably  • 
friendly  state.  A  state  where  men  can  get 
together  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  or 
common  spiritual  convictions,  to  do  deeds  of 
good  will.  Under  the  compulsory  state  there 
would  tx  no  room  tor  such  actioua. 

PC  aUXa  LEAD  TO  VOLUMTAIT  OB  COMPVLSOIT 
STATE T 

And  BO  I  want  to  leave  this  message  to 
you  today.  It  Is  more  of  a  challenge  than 
actually  a  conclusion  I  challenge  you  to 
think  on  this  paramount  tasue  I  challenge 
you.  whether  you  be  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, to  evaluate  bills  in  your  Congress  on 
this  basts:  Does  It  contribute  to  the  volun- 
tary state  or  does  It  further  the  trend  to  the 
compuUK)ry  state? 

You  know,  my  friends,  there  are  over 
15  WW  bills  which  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  Conitreas  thiu  tar  Some  of  those  bills 
are  K'-od.  »>ther8  are  very  bad  Indeed.  The 
lutur    »uulrt    piuh    tiuvernment    more    and 


more  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise  at 
a  staggering  cost  to  the  Treasurer  and  would 
push  voluntary  Initiative  almoet  completely 
out  of  the  picture.  This  trend  toward  the 
compulsory  state  must  be  halted.  During 
wartime  there  Is  a  particular  tendency,  how- 
ever, to  move  In  the  opposite  direction,  to 
move  toward  complete  Government  mo- 
nopoly on  everything.  We  must  be  wary 
lest  that  tendency  continue  unchecked. 

EVALUATING    CANDIDATES    IN    NONPARTISAN     WAT 

Yes.  my  friends,  when  you  go  to  the  polls 
in  November.  I  challenge  you  to  think.  Ask 
yourself  In  a  nonpartisan  way:  Am  I  vot- 
ing for  a  candidate  who  is  pledged  to  a 
compulsory  stale  or  a  candidate  who  Is 
pledged  to  a  voluntary  state?  Mark  you.  my 
friends,  that  a  candidate  v.ho  is  pledged  for 
the  compulsory  state  9  times  out  of  10  will 
not  Indicate  that  he  Is  for  the  ultimate  elimi- 
nation of  Individual  enterprise.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  couch  his  position  usually  In 
terms  of  glittering  generalities.  In  terms  of 
the  Illusion  of  temporary  benefiU;  but  the 
end  result  of  his  recommendations  (whether 
he  realizes  It  or  not)  will  be  the  compulsory 
state.  A  state  In  which  aoclalizcd  medicine, 
socialized  farming,  socialized  business,  social- 
ized education— yes.  even  socialized  religion — 
will  exist. 

CONCLUSION 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  If  you 
evaluate  men  on  the  above  standards  of  the 
tendency  of  their  decisions  you  will  come 
out  with  the  right  conclusion. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  continuing 
great  success  In  our  wonderful  Wisconsin 
Moose  organization.  ' 


Criticism  of  the  Marine  Corpi  by  the 
President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  September  6  tlegislative  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20'.  1350 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Writer  Says  Truman  Has  Com- 
mitted Worst  Blunder  in  Career."  written 
by  David  Lawrence  and  pubhshed  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Septemt>er 
6.  1950. 

There  l>einK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W>rm  Sats  Truman  Has  Com.mittzd  Worst 
Blunder  in  Casexs — Marine  Corps  Beltt- 
TtcD  While  Fichtino  in  Korea  in  Thadi- 
tional  Manner 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman  has  committed  perhaps 
the  worst  blunder  of  hU  career— one  that  no 
other  President  «f  the  United  States  ever 
committed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Truman  has  belittled  the  United  States 
Mcirlne  Corps.  He  has  done  so  at  a  time 
when  the  marines  are  lighting  In  Korea  with 
a  spirit  and  an  efflclency  in  keeping  with 
their  traditions. 

For  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Rtrvices  in  the  midst  of  active  military  oper- 
ations to  denounce  any  branch  of  the  service 
as  poaseaslng  a  "prooaganda  machine  that  Is 
almost  equal  to  Stalin's"  Is  to  disregard  mo- 


rale and  spirit  altogether  and  accuse  that 
service  of  deceit,  fraud,  and  distortion  of  the 
truth. 

For  Stalin's  propaganda  machine,  lately 
exemplified  by  Yakov  Malik.  Is  an  object  of 
scorn  throughout  the  world,  and  to  Imply 
that  the  Marine  Corps  bas  been  lying  about 
Its  magnificent  record  of  fighting  throughout 
American  history  Is  to  Insult  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  marines  who  lie  burled  under 
white  crosses  In  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  have  fought  so  bravely. 

WHOLIT  INACCLTIATE 

The  President  went  further — he  made  a 
contemptuous  and  wholly  Inaccurate  state- 
ment about  the  status  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Itself.  He  spoke  c'  it  as  "the  Navy's  police 
force."  when  the  unification  law  specifically 
gives  the  Marine  Corps  the  status  of  a  sepa- 
rate unit  of  the  armed  services.  To  speak  of 
the  marines  as  Just  policemen  who  guard 
the  decks  of  warships  or  do  police  duty  ashore 
Is  to  overlook  entirely  their  position  or  their 
quality  as.  a  mobile  fighting  force.  They 
happen  to  be  attached  to  the  Navy  from  a 
Jurisdictional  standpoint,  but  this  does  not 
mean  they  act  for  the  Navy  alone. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  not  a  mere  police 
force  when  Its  members  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  at  Chateau  Thierry  In  World  War  I  and 
there  wasn't  a  warship  of  the  Navy  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  place  where  the  critical 
battle  was  fought. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  not  a  mere  police 
force  as  Its  foot  !«oldlers  swr.rmed  on  the 
beaches  of  Iwo  Jlma  in  World  War  II  in  one 
of  the  deadliest  battles  of  all  history  and 
raised  the  fl;ig  on  Mount  Surlbachl  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  1945.  The  picture  of  this  achieve- 
ment is  embedded  In  the  minds  of  all  Amer- 
icans as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  Marine  Corp)s  was  not  a  mere  police 
force  of  the  Navy  as  Its  men  uufilnchlngly 
moved  straight  into  bullets  and  artillery  fire 
as  they  landed  on  the  beaches  In  waves  at 
Tarawa,  Guam.  Salpan.  and  Guadalcanal. 
Marines  dropped  by  the  thousands  in  their 
tracks,  but  their  comrades  never  faltered. 

WHAT    AROUSED    IRKT 

What  have  the  Marines  done  to  arouse  the 
Ire  of  President  Truman?  Notxxly  here  can 
account  for  Mr  Truman's  outburst  of  tem- 
per— his  own  office  associates  say  they  never 
saw  the  communication  l>efore  It  was  mailed. 
It  was  written  in  response  to  a  respectful  plea 
from  Representative  McDonouch,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Republican,  who  urged  that  the 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  be  added  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr.  Truman  didn't 
know  apparently  that  this  very  same  pro- 
posal had  been  approved  by  roll-call  vote 
unanlmoiisly  on  February  28  last  by  the  31 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— Democrats  as  well  as.  Republicans. 
The  recommendation  read  as  follows: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  structure,  as 
now  constituted,  does  not  Insure  at  all  times 
adequate  consideration  for  the  views  of  all 
services.  The  committee  will  sponsc»'  legis- 
lation to  require  rotation  of  the  position  of 
chairman  oX  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  among 
the  services  after  a  2-year  term,  and  to  add 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  member  thereof." 

Mr.  Truman  In  hU  letter  to  Representative 
McDoNoucH  made  a  curious  comment  to  the 
effect  that  "when  the  Marine  Corps  noes  Into 
the  Afmy.  It  works  with  and  for  the  Army 
and  that  Is  the  way  It  should  be  "  But  there 
is  no  provision  In  law  for  the  Marine  Corps 
to  t)e  taken  over  by  the  Army.  It  works  with 
the  Army  on  Joint  operations.  Just  as  the  Navy 
docs  or  the  Air  Force  does,  but  Congress 
specified  by  law  that  the  Marine  Corps  was 
not  to  be  absorbed  by  any  other  service  or 
lose  Its  identity. 

Mr.  Truman  declares  defiantly  that  as  long 
as  he  Is  President  the  Marine  Corps  will  re- 
main as  Just  the  Navy  s  police  force.     This 
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Is  not  the  klrd  of  message  to  be  broadcast 
to  the  marines  now  In  the  fox  holes  of 
KortH — nor  l.s  it  a  messaj^e  to  send  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  relatives  of  the 
marines  who  have  died  In  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  Truman  can't  Impair  the  glorious 
record  of  the  M.irnies.  He  has  only  suc- 
ceeded In  Impairing  his  own  prestige  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  America °s  armed  services. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOiN.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\y'ednesday.  September  6  'legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  news  re- 
lease of  an  address  I  made  before  the  fall 
meetini,'  of  tlie  Pomona  Grange,  at 
Washington,  Pa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  Pa  .  September  5 — Controls 
needed  to  stabilize  the  national  economy  and 
to  prevent  inflation  in  the  present  war  emer- 
gency should  be  made  clear  across  the  board. 
United  Slates  Senator  Martin  said  here  this 
afternoon. 

In  an  address  before  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Pomona  Grange  of  Washington  County, 
Senator  Martin  declared  that  controls  to  be 
effective  must  be  Imposed  not  only  on  prices 
but  also  on  wages  and  profits  at  the  same 
time 

'We  all  know  that  controls  are  an  en- 
croachment upon  Individual  liberty,"  Sena- 
tor Maxtin  said,  "but  they  must  be  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  worker  and 
the  farmer  from  the  dangers  of  runaway 
prices  and  a  shrinking  dollar. 

"It  is  a  part  of  patriotism  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  our  freedom  In  order  to  help  pre- 
serve the  essential  liberties  and  freedom  of 
the  Individual  which  have  made  us  a  great 
nation. 

"It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  less  liberty 
is  taken  away  from  the  people  If  ceilings  are 
Imposed  on  prices,  wages,  and  profits  simul- 
taneously so  that  the  eflecu  will  be  shared 
equally  by  all  elements  in  our  Nation. 

"At  the  same  time  we  must  be  watchful 
that  wartime  restrictions  are  not  extended 
beyond  the  period  of  emergency. 

"We  h.ive  been  forced  by  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Korea  Into  a  period  when  all  of 
us  must  be  prepared  for  wUllng  sacrifice  to 
build  our  Nation's  defensive  strength. 

"Freedom  In,  the  world  Is  facing  Its  su- 
preme test.  We  must  approach  the  grim 
task  ahead  with  full  realization  that  we  are 
fighting  a  war  for  survival. 

"Nothing  less  than  total  victory  will  pre- 
serve the  Christian  Ideals  upon  which  our 
Republic  was  founded  from  destruction  by 
the  godless  forces  of  tyranny  and  dictator- 
ship. 

"There  will  t>e  tra-lc  days  ahead  There 
win  be  times  of  discouragement  and  disap- 
pointment. We  wUl  have  to  do  without 
many  of  the  things  we  now  enjoy.  We  wUl 
be  required  to  pay  drastically  Increased  taxes 
and  Government  services  will  be  sharply 
curtailed 

"One  of  thf  great  dangers  we  face  here  at 
home  is  the  threat  of  Inflation  which  shriuks 


the  value  of  all  earnings  and  places  a  heavy 
burden  upon  every  household 

"Conzress  has  given  the  President  broad 
powers  to  fix  prices  and  wages  and  to  control 
credits  so  as  to  check  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure. 

■  But  to  my  mind,  to  be  effective,  the  neces- 
sary controls,  allocations,  and  priorities 
should  not  be  imposed  piecemeal  but  clear 
across  the  board.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  recognize  the  v,isdom  of  that 
method  in  order  that  the  people  may  have 
I)  give  up  no  more  of  their  precious  liberty 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"In  the  present  emergency  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  two  things  should  be  kept 
iu  mind  by  the  people. 

"First,  we  should  follow  the  time-tested 
military  maxim   not   to  divide  our   forces. 

"We  must  be  united,  keeping  our  strength 
consolidated  and  working  with  the  same 
patriotic  objective  in  view. 

"Second,  we  must  remember  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  strength  of  an  army  or  a  coun- 
try is  morale. 

"We  are  fighting  In  a  righteous  cause. 

"We  are  fighting  to  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  a  divine  endowment  granted  by  Almighty 
God  to  all  mankind. 

"We  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
sacred  right  of  religious  freedom. 

"What  is  our  duty  as  individuals  and  as 
Inheritors  of  a  great  patriotic  tradition? 

"Moral  and  spiritual  strength  here  at  home 
are  Just  as  imfjortant  as  military  strength 
on  the  battlefield. 

"I  am  proud  that  the  membership  of  the 
Grange,  n^ore  than  any  other  group  in  the 
United  States,  represents  clean  living.  God- 
fearing.   100-percent    Americanism. 

"Your  organization  can  wield  powerful  In- 
fluence to  stamp  out  profiteering,  black  mar- 
kets, and  all  other  forms  of  racketeering, 
chiseling,  and  law  evasion. 

"You  can  take  a  place  of  leadership  for 
good  cltixenship,  good  government,  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

"With  faith  in  Gods  goodness  and  with 
firm  resolve  to  serve  our  country,  each  of 
us,  in  his  own  humble  way,  can  contribute 
to  victory." 


Cocfasion  in  the  Admiaistration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

t'F    MINNESOTA 
ir     THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  6  •  legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  entiiled  'MacArthur 
and  Matthews  Statements  Reveal  Con- 
fusion in  the  Administration."  written 
by  Dorothy  Thompson,  and  pubhshed  in 
the  Washinieton  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
M.ac.\rthur  and  Matthews  St.atements  Ke- 

vEAL  Confusion  in  the  Administration 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

General  MacArthurs  message  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Forclpi.  Wars  and  the  speech  of 
Nuvy  Secretary  Matthews.  In  Boston,  revealed 
il.e  coniusiuu  that  exists  In  the  inner  circles 


of  our  Government.  General  MacArthur  had 
to  t>e  told  that  the  White  House  was  running 
foreign  policy,  and  Mr.  Matthews  had  to  be 
rebuked   by   the  State   De;jartmcnt 

General  MacArthur  seems  to  think  that 
the  war  in  Korea  is  fought  for  the  strategic 
defense  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  not  odd  that  he  shou'.d  think  so.  be- 
cause he  recently  commanded  mar.y  .Amt-r- 
icans  who  fought  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific, 
from  island  to  island,  en  the  thesis  that 
those  Islands  were  essential  to  Pacific  de- 
fense against  an  American  enemy  m  Asia. 
Tnat  is  why  they  died  on  them. 

If  that  was  true  from  1941  to  1945.  then 
General  MacArthur  seems  to  think  it  is  still 
true,  since  geography  is  singularly  free  of 
ideological  prejudices.  If  it  wasn't  true  from 
1941  to  1945.  pn  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  in  order  as  to  why  we  fought  World 
War  II  at  all. 

MAC    ARTHCR    CALLED    RIGHT 

Of  course.  General  MacArthur  is  abso- 
lutely right — on  the  thesis  of  World  War  II. 
Formosa,  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power, 
would  be  Just  what  he  says  it  would :  "An  un- 
sinkable  aircraft  carrier  and  submarine 
tender,  ideally  located  to  accompiiih  of- 
fensive strategy  and  checkmate  deiensive 
or  counteroffensive  ojjerations  based  oa 
Okinawa  and  the  Philippines" 

What  the  general  apparently  does  not  real- 
ize is  that  the  United  States  is  not  fighting 
nowaday  for  Its  own  defense.  This  time  we 
are  fighting  against  sin.  for  peace,  and  for 
the  United  Nations.  These  United  Nations 
(without  Russia)  want  us  to  aefend  Korea 
against  aggression,  but  don't  want  us  to 
defend  Formosa,  which  belongs  to  China. 
It  belongs  to  China,  because  two  men  at 
Cairo  took  it  from  the  Japanese  and  gave  it 
to  the  China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  it  now 
belongs  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  because  he  took 
China  from  Chiang. 

Under  no  circumstances  has  the  United 
States,  who  won  control  of  it  by  the  most 
bloody  sacrifices,  any  claim  to  It  at  all.  For 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  all  claims 
herself,  anywhere,  in  favor  of  being  a  global 
policeman  under  order  of  the  UN.  We  no 
longer  have  any  initiative  of  our  own. 

Apparently,  we  may  not  decide  to  let  the 
people  of  Formosa  determine  their  own  fate 
and  withdraw,  if  they  choose,  from  both 
tlie  Chiang  and  the  Mao  governments  to  the 
status  of  the  Philippines.  That  would  taint 
us  with  imperialisn..  no  matter  how  much 
it  might  please  Formosans.  And  anyway  the 
decision  lies  with  UN. 

MEKCTNART     ARMITS 

The  m.embers  of  UN  who  want  us  to  be  po- 
licemen don't  want  u£  to  engage  ourselves 
deeply  in  Asia  because  tom.orrow  or  next  day 
they  will  need  our  services  in  Europe,  or  the 
Middle  East,  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  .Africa. 
For  the  world's  greatest  p>ower  is  now  up  to 
fiirnishlng  mercenary  armies  of  its  citizens 
to  carry  out  US  orders,  with  whose  approval 
all  wars  are  noble  i  and  for  peace  i  and  with- 
out whose  approval  all  wars  are  evil  and 
ag.^resslve. 

Mr.  Matthews  also  doesn't  grasp  the  point. 
He  thinks  we  should  go  to  war  directly 
against  Russia  and  kn^^ck  out  the  spider  in 
the  centra)  web.  Thereafter  we  could  get 
another  UN — one  which  would  work 

This  is  loeical.  too.  provided  Mr  Matthews 
has  a  notion  of  how  to  win  a  war  against 
800  000  0(X)  people  occupying  the  vast  central 
land  mass  of  Eurasia,  and  how  we  could  get 
the  approval  of  the  free  nations  in  between, 
whose  territory  and  populations  would  be 
involved.  For  it  is  their  approval  that  makes 
a  war  good  or  bad. 

Military  logic,  strategical  defense,  practical 
considerations — of  calculated  ri.^k.  and  pos- 
sible victory  or  defeat — no  longer  determine 
American  policy.  We  may  not  choose,  ex- 
tend, or  limit  our  objectives,  because  we  have 
abandoned  Ameacan  objectives,  in  favor  of 
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in  my  pound  chosen  by  the 


Th*t  t^trybody,  even  m  the  inner  circle* 
of  oar  Ooremment.  tuu  not  fully  gra«ped  the 
implications  of  thl»  policy  \m  not  astonUblng. 

'W«  doubt  whether  the  President  h«« 
Lheoi  eiLuer. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edocation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Sevtembrr  6  ^legislative  day 
of  ThuTitday.  July  20  k  i950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  U  tab.  Mr .  President. 
I  asic  unantaomooDsent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appenttz  o*  the  R«ccrd  an  article 
by  Lowell  Mellett  in  behalf  of  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Tues- 
day. September  5.  1950 

Thcr«  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoiD, 
as  follows: 

T*i«    BoTs    TH«    CouJmiT     Has    Tkojo    To 
Edikutx  Cahhct  Now  E«  Usid 

(By  LoweU  lielletti 

What  awful  Irony  there  is  in  the  statement 
Of  Chairman  Viksow  of  the  House  Armed 
B>mcM  Committee  that  Intelltgence  frtand- 
wtti  may  have  to  be  lowered  in  order  to 
bring  our  flgbtlnt;  forces  up  to  the  number 
now  required.  And  his  further  statement 
that  p)endlng  sxich  action,  because  of  the 
Inunedlate  need  for  men.  young  fathers,  and 
otlwn  with  dependent*  may  have  to  give 
ap  their  exemption  or  deferment  status — 
these,  that  U.  who  can  meet  the  IQ  tests  of 
a^ectlve  S^TTlce  .^nd  the  intimidation  of 
HljOi  General  Hershey,  head  of  Beleetlve 
Serrlcv.  thiu  It  may  be  necessary  to  draft 
again  reternna  of  World  WAr  n  The  last 
group  of  young  ciruwns  presumably  have  the 
retjutred  Intelligence,  or  education,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  veterans. 

SHOCX-D    NOT    B«    StJWalHK 

The  Irony  in  Ibis  U  that  some  millions 
of  Americas  underprivileged  boys  are  hav- 
ing forced  upon  thera  the  privilege  of 
staying  out  of  the  war.  An  unintentional 
working  out  of  a  curious  kind  of  justice, 
perhape  Ttie  country,  having  failed  to  edu- 
cate them  sufficiently,  cannot  use  tbem  as 
soldiers 

Reports  of  rejections  by  draft  boards  have 
been  truly  depressuig  as  they  reflect  the 
condition,  physical  and  menUI.  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower.  In  some  localities,  It  Is 
aald.  6  out  of  10  of  those  called  up  ttave 
been  declared  unflt.  Senatt^  Btid.  of  Vir- 
ginia, remarked  on  this  In  a  speech  to  the 
AmerlCAU  Leglun  the  other  day.  but  didnt 
indicate  that  the  State  he  rules  Intends  to 
do  anything  about  :t.  although  it  ranks 
amon^  the  country's  tall  endert  In  the  mat- 
ter uf  education  and  public-health  expendi- 
ture*. 

This  !-tate  of  affairs  may  be  a  shock  to 
CmgreM.  tut  It  should  not  be  a  lurprlae. 
It  was  rt  vt'<iled  by  the  draft  In  World  War 
II  and  Coimresfl  has  been  reminded  of  It 
la  every  session  since.  It  bos  been  the  most 
compelling  Argument  offered  In  behalf  of 
Federal  aid  to  edticatlon  legislation  and  In 
behalf  of  various  plai»*  to  improve  the  Na- 
tlou'8  health  But  It  hasnt  been  oompdling 
enuuaU.  ether  cunaUteratiuos  have  ••ei.ied 
to  outweigh  It. 


»n-L  HANGS  IN  ccMMrrrEa 
So  as  Congr««8  now  prrpnres  to  adjourn, 
there  remains  In  a  House  committee  the  one 
beet  bin  ever  offered  to  meet  the  problem. 
It  Is  a  bill  endorsed  not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  by  virtually  all  of  the  country'a 
educators;  a  bill  passed  by  the  Republican 
Senate  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  by  the 
Democratic  Senate  In  the  present  Congress, 
a  bUl  that  Is  completely  nonpartisan  even 
In  lU  authorship.  It  Is  a  bill  that  would  be 
paaaed  by  a  resounding  majority  of  the  House 
If  It  ever  reached  the  floor. 

But  It  hacgs  high  and  dry  In  a  commit- 
tee, whose  chairman  has  contrived  to  make 
a  religious  Issue  of  It.  The  bill  would  ap- 
propriate $300,000,000  annually  to  aid  Staie 
educational  systems,  largely  In  proportion  to 
need  and  almost  wholly  through  the  public 
schools.  It  would  permit  those  few  States 
that  assist  parochial  schools  In  such  mat- 
ter* as  transportation  and  health  services. 
however,  to  follow  their  own  laws  In  that 
respect.  The  chairman  In  question  chooee* 
to  consider  this  an  infringement  on  our  his- 
toric separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
dispute,  ridiculous  as  It  Is.  has  become  so 
wpirm  that  the  House  leaders  have  been 
happy  to  set  it  aside  for  another  year. 

Even  If  enacted  now.  of  course,  this  legis- 
lation would  not  affect  the  situation  faced 
by  Selective  Service  this  year  or  next  year. 
But  we  are  doing  many  things  now  on  the 
theory  that  we  may  be  In  for  a  long  war 
cr.  at  least,  a  long  period  of  armed  pre- 
purednesa.  For  that  reason  the  present  stu- 
pid stalemate  over  the  edUcaUc«i  bUl  should 
be  ended  and  at  once. 


Listen,  Look,  and  Stop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KON.HARLEYM.  KILGORE 

.   t    V  t    T   ViaGINlA 
rM  TWB   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Viedmsday,  September  6  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori:  an  editorial 
entitled  -Li-stcn.  Loofc.  and  Stop,"  pub- 
lished in  the  September  6.  1950,  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

LuTtM.  Look,  and  Stop 

Proponents  of  the  McCarran  anllsubver- 
rtve  bill,  which  the  Senate  is  now  debating, 
are  reported  to  expect  that  not  more  than  a 
doaen  vote*  wUl  be  cast  agaln&t  it.  If  this 
pre<ilctlon  should  prove  to  be  true,  we  can 
only  believe  that  not  many  more  than  a 
dozen  Senators  will  have  read  the  text  of  the 
measure  before  voting  upon  It  For  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  thoughtful  Member 
of  Congrea*  who  love*  freedom.  Ubeny.  and 
democracy  as  much  as  he  hates  communUm 
could  support  Ibia  bUl  once  he  baa  a  clear 
understanding  of  Its  contents. 

Ti>e  McCarran  blU  (S.  4037)  U  only  the 
worst  of  a  number  of  antlsubverslve  meas- 
ure* now  up  for  conekleratoln.  It  U  all- 
inclusive,  embracing  as  It  does  the  contenu 
of  Ave  separate  bUla  iplu*  a  few  new  pro- 
poMkU)  whieta  deal  with  everytixin^  from  re>;- 
Istratlon  of  CommunlsU  to  establishment  of 
a  new  Passport  and  Visa  Bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  state.  TO  be  sure,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  omnibus  bill  are  desirable, 
strengthening  as  thev  do  the  existing  laws 
It  espionage  aZKl   violation  of   nuiitary 


■ecurtty.  But  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the 
legislative  process  if  the  need  for  ihi.-i  addi- 
tional protection  aaalnst  »pecmr  acts  were 
xj«ed  as  a  cloak  for  the  introduction  of  drastic 
reatrlctlons.  as  far-reaching  a*  ihey  are  un- 
necesaary.  on  the  basic  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  this  we  believe  U  what  the  M-  - 
Carran  bUl  (and.  for  that  matter,  the  iesa- 
Incluslve  Mundt-FergUKsn  and  Wood  blllsl 
could  do,  potentially 

The  stated  objectives  of  these  measures  are. 
of  course,  the  objectives  of  all  of  ua  who  want 
democracy  to  live  and  to  prosper.  la  addi- 
tion to  stopping  the  aggreaslon  of  Commu- 
nist Imperialism,  we  want  to  neutralize  the 
power  to  do  harm  of  the  Communists  with- 
in cur  gates.  But  surely  the  way  to  succeed 
In  this  ptupose  is  not  to  Impose  such  cxirbs  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  pcllttcal  as- 
sociation as  to  render  suspect  all  but  the 
.  moat  orthodox,  the  men  conformist.  That  is 
not  the  way  democracy  grew  to  its  present 
strength  and  that  U  not  the  way  democracy 
will  survive. 

Aa  we  have  stated  previously,  it  la  our  view 
that  the  language  of  these  bills  to  so  broad 
as  to  be  dangerous,  the  registration  pro- 
vtalon*  self-defeatir^.  the  immigration  pro- 
posals antidemocratic,  and  the  restrictions 
on  foreign  diplomats  unnecessary  In  their 
desire,  which  we  share,  to  do  everything  poe- 
Blble  to  defend  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  neither  Congress  nor  the  public 
should  automatically  approve  every  measure 
that  is  labeled  "antisubversive. '  Wbat  is 
subversion  to  Senator  McCarran  may  not  be 
subversion  to  President  Truman,  TVt  mrec- 
tor  Hoover,  or  Atl-orriPy  Oenerr.l  MrOrsth. 
Perhaps  that  Is  one  reason  whv  the  Justice 
Department  has  opposed  the  McCarran  bill. 
In  any  case,  CongreBS  owes  It  to  itself  and  to 
the  Nation  not  to  be  frightened  Into  passage 
of  ill-considered,  sweeping  laws  such  as  S. 
4037.  which  cp.a  do  deep  and  permanent  In- 
Jury  to  our  most  treasured  institutions. 


Thinking  of  Buyiji?  a  Home?— Plan 
Carefully  Before  Applying  for  Loan, 
CautioDS  VA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting article  appeared  in  the  August 
1930  Issue  of  the  Gold  Star  with  refer- 
ence to  direct  home  loans  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  who  live  in  areas  of 
this  country  where  ^4-percent  financ- 
ing from  private  sources  is  not  obtain- 
able.   I  include  the  article: 

In  the  face  of  today's  record  housing  boom 
and  era  of  easy  mortgage  Onancing.  Veterans' 
Administrator  Carl  R  Gray,  Jr..  has  l:isued  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  13.000.000  World  War 
II  veterans  who  still  are  eligible  for  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loaiu  under  the  GI  bill 

First  and  foremost,  General  Gray  empha- 
ei»es  that  veterans  should  fully  understand 
that  a  GI  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  must  be 
repaid. 

"The  VA  guaranty,  which  protects  the 
lender  against  loss,  encourages  him  to  make 
the  loan  at  a  very  low  Interest  r.ite  and  with 
only  a  small  or  no  down  paymet  t,"  Gray 
states,  "But  if  you  fall  to  make  the  pay- 
ments you  agree  to  make,  the  VA  nust  pay 
the  loss  to  the  lender,  and  the  amount  paid 
by  the  VA  must  be  repaid  by  you.  iVny  com- 
pensation or  pension  to  which  you  may  be 
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entitled  could   be  withheld  in  whole  or   In 
part  until   such  debt   Is  satlsfled" 

The  Veterans'  Administrator  also  warns  the 
veteran  against  taking  on  an  obligation  too 
heavy  for  him  to  carry.  In  addition  to  the 
monthly  payments  of  interest  and  principal. 
he  pointed  out  that  the  veteran  homeowner 
also  must  meet  the  cost  of  real  estate  taxes. 
Insurance,  repairs,  heat,  light,  water,  and 
Other  utilities. 

Advising  strongly  against  nishlng  Into 
what  may  prove  to  be  an  lll-adv;sed  pur- 
chase. Gray  reminded  veterans  that  they  have 
until  July  25.  1957.  to  use  their  right  to  a 
guaranteed  loan. 

Now  that  the  postwar  housing  shortage  Is 
easing  off.  the  Administrator  urged  veterans 
to  shop  carefully  before  they  buy.  to  make 
sure  they  will  be  satlsfled  with  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  home  and  Its  equipment. 

WhUe  VA  makes  every  effort  to  assure  that 
the  veteran  pays  only  a  reasonable  price  for 
the  home,  taking  quality  and  condition  Into 
account,  the  agency  cannot  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  his  purchase.  Gray 
added. 

Veterans  unfamiliar  with  home  construc- 
tion should  seek  the  advice  of  a  reliable  per- 
son who  knows  construction,  and  competent 
advice  should  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
the  signing  of  sales  contracts  and  other  docu- 
ments, the  letter  warns.  Before  making  a 
deposit  on  a  home,  they  should  make  sure  the 
paper  they  sign  calls  for  a  refund  in  the  event 
the  GI  loan  deal  falls  through. 

Areas  of  the  country  in  which  4-percent 
mortgage  financing  is  lacking,  and  In  which 
eligible  veterans  and  unremarried  widows 
may  qualify  for  direct  Government  mortgage 
loans  as  provided  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
have  been  designated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  eligible  areas,  virtually  all  of  which  are 
outside  metropolitan  centers.  Include  about 
2.200  of  the  3,100  counties  in  the  United 
States.  It  IS  estimated  that  about  4,000,000 
veterans,  or  30  percent  of  those  still  eligible 
for  GI  loan   benefits,  reside   In  those  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1950  made  available 
tlSO.OOO.OOO  for  such  direct  home  loans  to 
veterans,  effective  after  July  19.  in  areas 
where  VA  found  that  4-percent  financing 
from  private  sources  is  not  obtainable.  In 
addition  to  location  In  such  an  area,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  must  be  met: 

1.  The  veteran  must  not  previously  have 
used  any  part  of  his  GI  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment: 

2.  The  loan  may  not  exceed  f  10.000: 

3.  The  veteran  must  be  a  satisfactory  credit 
risk,  and  the  monthly  payments  on  his  mort- 
gage must  bear  a  proper  relationship  to  his 
income. 

4.  He  must  show  that  he  Is  unable  to  ob- 
tain 4-p)ercent  financing  from  other  sources, 
including  loans  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  case  of  farm  housing. 

As  In  the  case  of  other  GI  loans,  the  VA 
mrect  loan  tiears  4-percent  Interest,  may  be 
Bade  repayable  over  periods  up  to  30  years, 
and  the  veteran  receives  a  gratuity  credit  of 
4  percent  of  the  amount  which  ordinarily 
would  have  been  guaranteed  by  VA,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  1160. 

Meet  VA  offices  have  at  least  one  county 
or  part  of  a  county  designated  as  an  eligible 
area.  However,  In  eight  offices  no  direct  loans 
were  authorized.  These  cSlces  serve  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Hawaii,  and  the  greater  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington.  D    C. 

The  67  VA  regional  offices  which  adminis- 
ter the  GI  loan-guaranty  program  in  their 
respective  regions  have  been  furnished  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  the  areas  in  which  veterans 
may  apply  for  direct  loans. 

Veterans  or  eligible  widows  who  wLsh  to 
apply  for  a  direct  home  loan  should  write  to 
tte  loan-guaranty  officer  at  the  nearest  V.\ 
office,  stating  the  location  and  price 


of  the  property  and  the  amount  of  the  loan 
which  win  be  required  Uj  finance  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  the  home.  The  VA 
office  will  supply  an  application  form. 

The  areas  desJs;nated  as  eligible  for  direct 
loans  were  siected  on  the  basis  of  records 
showing  the  reiative  unavailability  of  GI 
home  loans  for  veterans  from  private  sources, 
as  well  as  uf)on  the  recommendations  of  the 
regional  loan-guaranty  officers  who  are 
familiar  with  current  lending  activity  In 
their  regions. 

The  VA  stresses  that  the  mere  submission 
of  an  application  for  a  direct  loan  does  not 
assure  that  it  will  be  granted.  e\en  if  the 
property  desired  is  m  a  designated  area. 
Both  the  property  and  the  credit  of  the 
veteran  will  have  to  meet  VA  standards. 

Each  veteran  is  cautioned  not  to  invest  In 
land  or  materials  or  make  a  deposit  on  the 
assumption  that  he  will  receive  a  direct  loan. 
Every  applicant  should  wait  until  he  hears 
from  the  VA  regional  office  handling  his 
application. 

If  time  and  funds  permit,  changes  in  the 
list  of  designated  areas  for  direct  loans  will 
be  made  as  the  availability  of  private  capital 
Improves  or  falls  below  acceptable  standards. 

Of  the  »150,000.000  made  available  for 
direct  loans.  1100.000,000  has  be^n  allocated 
for  use  In  the  designated  areas.  The  balance 
will  be  allocated  to  the  areas  where  the 
greatest  relative  need  Is  evident  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses. 


H.  R.  9176 


EXTENSIOxN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

OF  V.HGINTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  H.  R.  9176.  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  statement,  copies  cf  which  I 
sent  on  AuRust  *9.  1950.  to  the  news- 
papers published  in  the  tobacco-produc- 
ing counties  of  the  Filth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia : 

St\ti:mint  or  Hon    Thom.\.s  B    St-ant-IT.  or 
ViHciNiA.  Concerning  Pending  Pricx-Con- 

TEOL  LiTGISLATION 

I  have  not  advocated  and  am  not  advocat- 
ing that  price  ceilings  be  placed  on  tobacco. 
I  do  not  consider  price  control  on  this  com- 
mcditv  necessary  or  Justifiable  In  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  production  and  acreage  control, 

which  limit  the  net  Income  of  the  tobacco 
grower  even  under  the  most  favorable  mar- 
keting conditions. 

Recently  there  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  a  bill,  H.  R.  9176.  un- 
der which  price  ceilings  could  be  Imposed 
on  tobacco.  The  original  section  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  was  as  follows: 

"No  ceiling  shall  be  established  or  main- 
tained for  any  agricultural  commodity  below 
the  higher  of  the  two  following  prices:  (1) 
The  parity  price  for  such  commodity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  (adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  grade,  loca- 
tion, and  seasonal  differentials!,  or  (2)  the 
price  received  by  producers  during  the  pe- 
riod from  May  24,  1950.  to  June  24   " 

When  I  saw  that  under  the  proposal  thera 
would  be  no  alternative  but  to  fix  the  price 
celling  on  flue-cured  tobacco  at  parity — 
about  $50  per  hundred  pounds — since  flue- 


cured  tobacco  Is  net  marketed  during  the 
base  period  mentioned.  May  24  to  June  24,  I 
proposed  the  following  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  August  4 : 

"or  (3 1  if  for  the  year  1S50  a  producer  ncr- 
mally  does  not  market  a  commodity  during 
the  period  May  24  to  June  24.  1950.  the  high- 
est p.-ice  received  by  producers  during  the 
f.rst  30-day  period  foUowmg  May  24,  1950,  In 
Which  such  commodity  is  normally  mar- 
keted." 

I  was  very  much  pleased  when  the  Cbm- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  accepted 
my  amendment  ar.d  i:  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tiie  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Hotise  on  August 
10.  1950.  would,  in  the  event  price  ce. lings 
are  Imposed,  establish  the  first  30-day  period 
following  May  24.  1950.  in  which  flue-cured 
tobacco  is  marketed  as  the  base  period.  This 
W-iuld  p>erniit  price  ceilings  consistent  with 
1950  prices,  and  considerably  higher  than 
parity. 

The  Senate  did  not  accept  my  amendment 
but  passed  In  lieu  thereof  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  Maybank-Robertson-Chapman 
amendment,  which  Is  as  loliows: 

"In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which 
the  market  was  not  active  during  the  period 
May  24  to  June  24,  1950,  the  average  price 
received  by  producers  during  the  most  re- 
cent representative  perifxl  prior  to  May  24, 
1950,  In  which  the  market  for  such  com- 
modity was  active  as  cetermmed  and  ad- 
jtisted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a 
level  in  line  with  the  level  of  prices  received 
by  producers  lor  agricultural  commodities 
generally  during  the  period  May  24  to  June 
24.  1950,  and  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differentials, 
or  in  the  case  of  fire-cured  tobacco  a  price 
(as  deierniined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  adjusted  for  grade  differentials) 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  parity  price  of 
Burley  tobacco  of  the  cc-responding  crop, 
and  in  the  case  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
and  Virginia  sin-cured  tobacco,  respectively, 
a  price  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  adjusted  for  grade  differen- 
tials) equal  to  66-3  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  Burley  tobacco  of  the  corresponding 
crop  No  ceilings  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  hereunder  for  any  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to 
producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  a 
price  for  such  agricultural  commodity  equal 
to  the  highest  price  therefor  specified  above: 
Prorided.  That  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining ceilings  on  products  resulting  from 
the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Including  livestock,  a  generally  fair  and 
equitable  margin  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
processing.  Whenever  a  ceiling  has  been 
established  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or   any   com- 

modUy  procsssed  or  manufactured  in  whole 
or  in  substantial  part  therefrom,  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time  shall  adjust  such 
celling  In  order  to  make  appropriate  allow- 
ances for  substantial  reduction  in  merchant- 
able crop  yields,  untisual  Increases  In  cost 
of  production,  and  other  factors  which  re- 
sult from  hazards  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
agricultural  commodity;  and  in  establishing 
the  celling  ( 1 »  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  which  the  1950  marlietlng  season 
commenced  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
act  and  lor  which  different  areas  have  differ- 
ent periods  of  marketing  during  such  season 
cr  (2)  for  any  agricultural  commodity  pro- 
duced for  the  same  general  use  as  a  com- 
modity described  in  (1),  the  President  shall 
give  due  considcrrttlon  to  affording  equitable 
treatment  to  all  producers  of  the  commodity 
for  which  the  ceiling  Is  being  established." 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  event  of  price 
ceilings  being  put  into  effect,  tobacco  grow- 
ers would  have  adequate  protection  under 
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my  amendment  to  tb«  bill  M  pttamtd  the 
Houee.  I  hope  they  will  receive  fair  trent- 
ment  under  the  bill  as  passed  the  Senate. 
Both  noM—  and  Senate  Terftlons  ol  tiie  pro- 
poMd  iigWlMlliiii  have  been  refcrrrd  to  a  ccn- 
lerence  committee  for  adjustment  of  Houm 
and  Senate  differences.  IT  price  controls  ire 
to  be  applied,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
oonXerees  will  accept  my  amendment. 

In  any  event.  I  s:ncer*ly  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  not  place  price  ceilings  on  to- 
bacco. It  does  not  appear  at  this  time  that 
sucb  acUon  will  t>e  taken  affecting  the  1950 
crx^. 


Appeasement  Policies  Held  To  Be 
Eacouragiag  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REilARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SES.KTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  6  >  legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  entitled  "Truman  and 
Congress  Seen  Not  All  Clear  on  Preven- 
tive War. "  written  by  E>avid  Lawrence 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
nins;  Star  of  September  5.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi:d, 
as  follows: 
TauMAM  AND  CoNGKcsa  6ezn  Not  All  Cliae 

OM  PmBVKNTIVX   WaB APPKA&EMKMT  POLICE KS 

BiLB     KNCOtiaAGlMG      HgSM     To      PUbU      AG' 
CilXSSIONS 

(By  Dav'.d  Lawrence) 

There's  a  vast  difference  between  a  "pre- 
ventive war"  and  act!on  to  prevent  war  and 
while  the  first  wUl  be  deplored  as  unwise 
the  second  will  be  accepted  as  eminently  de- 
sirable. 

The  truth,  however.  Is  that  Congress  and 
the  President  are  not  at  all  clear  In  their  pto- 
ncuncemenls  as  to  what  Is  being  done  or 
should  l>e  done  to  prevent  a  large-scale  wir. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  people 
bav«  sought  to  explore  Just  what  Is  meant  by 
"preventive  war  "  Actually  no  administra- 
tion would  ever  propose  that  the  United 
States  Initial-  a  war  ol  any  kind  against  any- 
body. But  there  are  Americans  who  iire 
wondering  If,  when  a  local  war  starts  that 
could  affect  us  vitally,  the  United  Stales 
atoould  follow  tbe  road  of  appeasement  or 
resistance. 

There  are  /it-rlcans.  for  Instance,  who  »«y 

that  aggression  has  already  started  against 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  not  only 
In  Europe  but  In  Asia.  There  are  Amerlcsivs 
who  do  not  corjlder  Communist  China  an 
Independent  country  but  a  tiKil  of  the  Soviet 
Just  as  much  as  are  such  countries  as  Poland. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

DtrrxuMOK  or  optMioM 

TO  theae  ob«c:  -ra  the  real  que<>tlon  Is  how 
long  the  United  Natluns  has  to  wait  and  how 
many  tlOMS  the  members  have  to  be  attacked 
btton  acgrvMlon  will  be  .esuted  at  the  real 
affurttt.  Not  a  f « w  o{  the  proponeuu  of  war 
•fAtnst  BuHla  leel  that  the  6<?viet  started 
the  war  In  Nurih  Korea  and  that  the  bombers 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  permitted 
to  txjmb  tne  sources  of  supply  to  the  North 
Kortans  even  IX  It  mejns  Hiia<-k.tng  beyond 
i.i»  iCureuii  border  Lu  Cumniuuut  lerrlUuy. 


There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  here  on  this 
naturally  and  the  President  haa  announced 
that  American  torces  will  not  t)e  permitted 
to  carry  on  any  such  war  operations  which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  United  Nauoi.s 
alii  not  sanction  it  either. 

Yet  In  the  next  few  months  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Communist-trained  soldiers  will  be 
slowly  fed  into  the  Korean  Peninsula.  The 
allied  troops  are  going  to  be  worn  down 
and  more  and  more  reinforcements  will  have 
to  be  sent  into  North  Korea  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  meet  the  drain 
on  our  manpower. 

It  Is  all  very  well  for  American  ofSclals  to 
ulit  optimistically  about  an  end  to  the  Ko- 
rean war  In  a  few  months  but  the  United 
Nations  forces  will  have  to  be  augumented 
materially  as  an  unlimited  number  of  troops 
come  through  Russian  and  Chinese  terri- 
tory to  help  the  North  Koreans.  They  have 
started   already. 

UWITID    states    BLAMSD    FOR    INACTION 

The  question  of  what  shall  be  done  to  get 
at  the  source  of  the  Infection  will  become 
much  more  pertinent  a  few  weeks  from  now 
than  it  apparently  is  today.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  done  little  else  but  talk  so  far.  No 
eclion  has  been  taken  to  require  that  Com- 
munl£t  C'nina  and  Soviet  Russia  cease  glv. 
Ing  aid  to  the  North  Koreans.  Instead,  the 
Communist  argument  that  China  should  be 
admitted  to  the  council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  seriously  considered  by  various  gov- 
ernments Inside  the  UN.  Likewise,  though 
more  than  2  months  has  passed  since  the 
Communists  in  both  Russia  and  China  began 
giving  aid  to  the  North  Koreans,  the  UN  has 
failed  miserably  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  United  States  Oovernment  is  mostly 
to  blame  for  this  inaction  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  cf  State  have  pussy, 
footed  on  the  issue.  They  have  not  reflected 
the  overwhelming  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  American  boys  are  being 
killed  or  wounded  in  Korea  as  a  consequence 
of  Russian  and  Chinese  aid.  Instead,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  grow  timid  about  such 
things  as  keeping  the  United  States  Navy  en 
patrol  in  the  Straits  of  Formosa. 

About  the  only  action  taken  toward  Com- 
munist China  has  been  to  concede  that  It 
was  a  mistake  for  an  American  plane  to  have 
strafed  some  of  the  terrttft-y  of  Communist 
C^ina.  This  is  an  admiaaion  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  do  not  Intend 
to  hold  Communist  China  or  Russia  respon- 
sible If  their  troops  are  sent  into  South  Ko- 
rea to  kill  American  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  the  American  people  become 
better  Informed  on  what  is  happening  they 
will  voice  their  protests  and  It  Is  most  re- 
grettable that  the  Truman  administration 
has  put  Itself  In  the  position  of  apparently 
wishing  to  apptraae  the  Communists  In  the 
mligtiided  ho{)e  that  this  will  influence  the 
CommtmlsU  to  stop  their  aid  to  North  Korea. 
It  ts.  rather,  the  way  to  eticourage  them  to 
become  bolder  In  their  aggression. 


United  Nations  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiacoNsiic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  Augu:it  29.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr,  Speaker.  a.s  a 
cosponsor  of  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64.  it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  the 
loUowing  resolution  pussed  by  the  filty- 
ei^hUi  aimuai  convention  of  the  Wis- 


consin State  Federation  of  Labo  •  on  the 
United  Nations  and  World  Peac?: 
UNrrxo  Nations  and  Woau)  Pl.^c« 

Whereas  peace  is  the  fruit  of  Jus  Ice.  Jus- 
tice is  the  product  of  law.  and  law  Is  rooted 
in  government;  and 

Whereas  conflicting  government  il  units 
have  always  ceased  their  warring  whc  n  united 
In  a  common  government,  as  evld»nced  by 
our  own  Thirteen  Colonies;  and 

Whereas  representative  federal  govern- 
ment Is  America's  discovery  and  Vvmerlca's 
ccntrlbutlcn  to  the  society  of  man  and  has 
been  adopted  In  principle  by  the  geat  ma- 
jority of  nations:  and 

Whereas  labor  has  long  recognize!  a  need 
for  a  wcrld  united  under  law  such  as  vis- 
ualized by  Samuel  Gompers  in  1914  when 
he  called  for  "a  world  federation  competent 
to  do  Justice  between  nations  and  able  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world":  tTierefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  Charter  Review  ConTer- 
ence  of  the  United  Nations  should  oe  called 
as  soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  Df  build- 
ing the  United  Nations  into  a  true  ffderatlon 
of  nations,  with  a  code  of  intematl  )nal  law. 
a  bill  of  human  rights,  adequate  Interna- 
tional police  force,  and  any  other  nrachlnery 
not  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  nations  but  found  to  t>e  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  law  aid  order; 
and  t>e  it  also 

Resolved.  That,  should  Russia  abs.ain.  our 
Nation  should  proceed  to  unite  w1:h  other 
like-minded  natlcns  in  a  partial  world  fed- 
eration, thus  taking  a  realistic  stej)  toward 
realizing  man's  dream  of  a  united  w  irld  and. 
at  the  same  time,  giving  to  the  democratic 
nations  a  strength  through  unity  so  great  as 
to  deter  further  Russian  armed  aggression; 
and  t>e  It  also 

Resolved.  That  all  atEllated  centrU  bodies 
and  local  unions  of  the  Wisconsin  S^ate  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  be  requested  to  uie  what- 
ever means  are  at  their  disposal.  1  icluding 
education,  political  action,  and  publicity 
mediums  of  radio  and  newspaper  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  resol  itlon  so 
that,  in  this  year  of  centennial  rcmenibrance 
of  Samuel  Oompers.  we  can  stride  forward 
to  the  reall."atlon  of  his  goal,  freetiom  and 
security  lor  all  men  under  world  la« ,  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  nsolutlon 
should  l>e  sent  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  Statei  and  to 
each  Member  of  our  United  States  r'ongress, 
and  that  our  parent  body,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  t)e  ureed  to  take  action  at 
its  fifty-ninth  anniial  cor  ventlon  s  mllar  to 
that  embodied  in  this  resolution. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  Kem,  of  Mis- 
souri, Before  State  Convention  of  Mis- 
souii  Department  of  Amerkai    Legion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR:« 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

>    \:  ■.-■-.' ufRI 
IN   THE  SENAIfc  i^^t     I HK   UNITED  STATES 

Th  ursday  Sevtrmber  7  <  legislathe  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  195C 

Mr.  KE.M.  Mr.  President.  I  asc  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Some  of  the  Things  We  Must  Do." 
wluch  I  delivered  before  the  Stite  con- 
vention of  the  Missotn-i  Depart  aient  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  Septemlwr  3.  li>50 
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There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOKZ  or  THE  Things  We  MrsT  Do 

(By  Senator  James  P.  Kzu) 

Mr.  Commander,  comrades  of  the  Legion, 
members  of  the  auxllla-'y.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

For  the  third  time  in  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury American  boys  are  fighting  on  foreign 
son. 

Often  we  hear  It  said  that  those  in  author- 
ity should  be  held  to  account  for  their  mis- 
takes. We  have  many  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions: the  refusal  to  ado^t  Churchill's  soft 
undert>eUy  strategy  to  Invade  the  Balkans 
which  would  have  prevented  Eastern  Europe 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  Russia:  the  Morgen- 
thau  plan  that  ruined  the  indtistry  of  Ger- 
many so  that  Germany  is  no  longer  able  to 
act  as  a  buffer  state  against  Russia;  the  hold- 
ing back  of  our  troops  before  Berlin  until 
the  Russians  could  enter  the  city;  our  con- 
sent to  the  encirclement  of  Berlin  by  Rus- 
sian-held territory;  the  capitulation  to  the 
Rtissians  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  They  bring 
to  mind  Will  Rogers'  famous  saying:  'The 
United  States  has  never  lost  a  war,  but  has 
never  won  a  conference." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  look  at  the 
past  except  as  we  may  profit  for  the  future. 
You  wUl  remember  that  Patrick  Henry  said 
he  was  guided  by  one  lamp,  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. I  want  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  four  propositions  that  from  this  point 
on  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  are  mis- 
takes I  hope  we  shall  avoid  in  the  future. 

I.    NO   AMtaiCAN    SHOtn-D   BE    SENT    INTO    BATTU 
WHO    IS    NOT    ADEQUATELT     EQUIFPED 

My  first  propxwitlon  is  that  no  American 
boy  should  be  sent  Into  battle  who  is  not 
adequately  equipped.  It  Is  so  fundamental 
that  it  Is  not  even  a  debatable  question,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  vast  productive  resources 
of  our  country.  Yet  we  all  know  what  has 
happened.  In  Korea  our  boys  were  sent  into 
battle  with  equipment  unequal  to  that  of 
the  enemy  they  were  called  upon  to  meet. 
"Hie  enemy  had  artUlery  which  outranged 
ours.  His  tanks  threw  off  our  bullets  like 
paper  pellets.  At  first,  air  cover  was  wholly 
inadequate.  And  this  fundamental  lack  is 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  mounting 
casualty  lists  In  Korea  today. 

There  might  have  t)een  some  slight  excuse 
for  this  fearful  and  fateful  shortcoming  if 
we  had  been  caught  completely  by  sur- 
prise— but  our  leaders  had  been  warned — 
they  vacillated — they  changed  their  minds 
about  a-hether  or  not  we  should  fight  in 
Kotea — they  had  advance  knowledge  of  the 
Ruastan  plans  for  world  conquest,  and  the 
vast  armament  program  which  was  going 
on  in  North  Korea.  They  did  have  advance 
knowledge — they  were  warned — they  did 
vacillate — they  did  change  their  minds  at 
the  last  moment — and  they  sent  our  t>oys  In 
With  inferior  equipment,  to  die  a  hero's 
death  in  the  rice  paddies  and  on  ragged 
niountaln  slopes  of   South  Korea. 

Cavid  Lawrence,  nationally  known  Wash- 
ington Journalist,  was  so  moved  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  equipment  and  the  blun- 
dering of  our  top  officials  that  he  said  In 
his  syndicated  column  of  August  7: 

"Politeness,  personal  friendship  or  sensi- 
tivity, or  partlsanahip  are  criminal  excuses 
if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  punishment  of 
the  blunderers.  No  other  course  will  satisfy 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  are  dying  lu 
Korea,  nor  the  mothers  of  the  many  more 
ycung  men  atwut  to  die  as  a  consequence  of 
these  mistakes." 

Why  was  the  Army  not  better  prepared? 
Some  would  have  you  believe  Congress  faUed 
to  provide  the  money.  The  truth  Is  that 
Congress  granted  every  request  made  by 
the  present  Administration  for  money  for 
the    utttional    defence.      Many    Members    of 


Congress  are  now  asking  what  happened  to 
the  $50,000,000,000  spent  fcr  the  cold  war 
in  the  last  4  yea.rs  and  v-hy  more  of  it 
wasn't  spent  for  weapons  and  combat  troops. 
While  we  don't  yet  know  a.l  the  sorry  de- 
t.'iiis  of  the  multitudinous  ratholes  down 
which  much  of  tliis  $50,000,000,000  was 
poured,  we  do  know  this:  We  do  know  that 
overhead — often  reierred  to  as  military 
housekeeping — took  $2  out  at  every  e3  spent. 
We  do  know  that  only  CI  in  every  $7  since  the 
war  has  been  spent  on  arms  of  any  kind. 
Out  of  aoO.OOO.OOO.OOO,  only  »4.00o!o00.000 
was  invested  in  aircraft,  only  W.OOO.OOO.OOO 
for  other  equipment.  Only  5  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  went  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  weajxsns.  to  maJ^e  sure  that  the 
United  States  wins  the  guided  missiles  race. 

As  a  result,  the  country  had  but  one  Army 
division  at  full  strength — the  Eighty-second 
Airborne.  Nine  other  divisi  )ns  that  It  had 
were  undermanned  and  underequipped. 
Russia  has  175  divisions.  Much  of  our  Navy 
was  laid  up  in  mothballs,  needing  3  to  13 
months  to  be  made  ready  fcr  combat.  And 
the  Marine  Corps  had  been  whittled  down  to 
a  shadow  of  its  former  strength. 

General  MacArthur  was  forced  to  improvise 
a  military  operation.  He  liad  to  commit 
small  American  units  piecemi  al  to  be  chewed 
to  bits  in  the  desperate  efl^crt  to  delay  the 
Invading  army. 

n.  wr   MtrsT   STor  armi  vg   srssiA 

My  second  proposition  is:  We  must  stop 
arming  Rus-sia. 

Recently  I  presented  to  th?  United  States 
Senate  evidence  that  Marshall -plan  countries 
have  been  making  substantii.l  shipments  of 
war  material,  including  arms  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites — material  which  we  ourselves 
have  refused  to  ship  to  those  countries.  I 
obtained  the  Infornaation  from  official 
sources,  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  our 
own  Government.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  said  that  the  Iriormatlon  was 
startling — but  nothing  happened.  The  ship- 
ments are  continuing   as  before. 

As  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  taid  a  few  days 
ago:  "Fancy  going  on  like  this  while  every- 
thing Is  getting  worse,  and  when  we  (the 
British*  are  literally  becging  the  United 
States  for  aid  in  every  form." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  unpleasant  pic- 
ture. It  won't  be  a  complet;  look,  because 
I  was  able  to  obtain  information  about  only 
three  of  the  Marshall-plan  ccimtrles — Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Belgiuir.  But  the  in- 
formation I  have  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  is  going  on. 

Belgium  shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites last  year:  firearms,  iron,  cast  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead.  tin.  and  zinc.  B«  lelum  also  sent 
substantial  quantities  of  eleirtrical  machin- 
ery— articles  for  electrotech:aical  use — and 
measuring  and  precision  instruments. 

Last  year  the  British  Socialist  Government 
permitted  more  than  $45,000,000  worth  of 
machinery.  Including  electric  generators  and 
machine  tools,  to  be  sent  behind  the  iron 
curtain.    Substantial  sliipmeats  of  ball  and 

roller  bearings  also  went  Ir  to  Communist 
hands.  As  to  the  military  value  of  baU  bear- 
ings, many  of  you  will  recall  that  our  efTorts 
to  knock  out  the  ball-bearlag  factories  at 
Schweinfurt.  Germany,  cost  us  over  50  planes 
in  a  single  raid. 

On  September  2.  Prime  Mi:iister  Attlee.  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  fireside  chat  to  the  Brit- 
ish people,  said  that  Britain  will  not  allow 
her  sales  of  machine  tools  to  Russia  to  dam- 
age her  own  defense  needs.  But  nowhere 
In  his  speech  did  he  say  that  the  tool  deliv- 
eries would  be  halted. 

France  has  permitted  all  S'jrts  of  war  ma- 
terial to  go  to  Russia,  and  3ther  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  export  to  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
United  States  of  commodit  es  regarded  as 
having  direct  or  indirect  lailitary  signifi- 
cance have  been  severely  lestricted  since 
March   1.   1948.       This  policy,  says  our  Office 


of  International  Trade,  practically  brought 
to  a  halt  the  exportation  of  such  Industrial 
equipment  as  machine  tools,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  construction,  mining,  re&iung. 
and  conveying  machinery,  which  formerly 
comprised  the  bulk  of  Soviet  procurement 
In  the  United  States. 

I  submit  it  is  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity that  shipments  of  war  material  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Marahall-pian 
countries  be  stopped.  It  Is  tracica'iiy  abs'urd 
lor  us  to  pour  into  Western  Europe  vast 
quantities  of  war  materials  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  arms-aid  program,  only 
to  have  our  friends  exoort  the  same  mate- 
rials to  Russia  and  otner  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

When  the  ECA  authorization  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  shut  off  further  aid  to  any  Mar- 
shall-plan country  which  continues  to  fun- 
nel war  materials  beliind  the  ux;n  curtain. 
However,  the  amendment  was  rejected.  We 
were  afraid  of  hurting  someone  else  s  feel- 
ings. Our  boys  are  being  killed  and  nialmed 
for  life.     Whose  feelings  are  being  hurt  now? 

During  World  War  11  our  ships  and  planes 
were  blasted  with  scrap  iron  furnished  by 
us  to  the  Japs.  Millions  of  Americans  risked 
their  lives  facing  it. 

And  yet.  here  we  are  again  supplyine  ma- 
terials cf  war  to  an  unfriendly  and  aggresfior 
nation.  We  must  stop — we  must  stop  now 
arming  Rtissia. 

m.    WE    SHOCXD    STOP    CODDLrNG    COMMtTNTSM 

My  third  proposition  is  that:  We  should 
stop  coddling  communism.  You  will  recall 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "If  this  Nation 
is  ever  destroyed  it  aUl  not  be  from  without 
but  from  within." 

(a)    The  crime  of  Yalta 

To  understand  fully  what  has  happened 
!n  Korea,  and  why,  we  must  eo  back  to  before 
the  end  of  World  War  II— to  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference early  in  1945.  For  it  was  at  Yalta 
that  the  initial  decision  was  made  to  divide 
Korea,  giving  the  Reds  the  northern  half  of 
the  country  and  much  of  its  industry. 

It  was  at  Yalta  that  it  was  secretly  aereed 
to  hand  over  other  imp<ortant  lands  to  Rus- 
sia, and  to  give  Stalin  certain  privileges  in 
China.  The  deal  assured  that  Manchuria — 
China's  rlche.'^t  Province — would  later  fall 
to  the  Communists.  The  apologists  for  Yalta 
say  that  was  the  price  we  paid  for  Russia's 
entn.-  into  the  var.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  the  Russians  to  keep  cut.  Japan 
was  already  defeated.  Russia  was  in  the  war 
asrainst  Japan  6  days.  Our  twys  fought  the 
Japs  1.341  days. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  hapf)ened.  It  Is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  one  of  the  top- 
ranking  State  Department  advisers  at  Yalta 
was  the  convicted  perjurer,  the  Communist 
spy,  Alger  Hiss. 

The  secret  Yalta  deal  was  a  go-ahead  sig- 
nal to  the  Communists  in  the  Far  East.  On 
top  of  Yalta,  we  tried  to  force  Cliiang  Kai- 
shek  to  take  Communists  Into  his  confidence. 

The  far -eastern  policy  makers  in  the  State 
Department  claimed  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  really  Communists — that 
they  were  farmers — Just  agrarian  reform- 
ers. The  whole  world  now  knows  how  WTong 
they  were,  as  many  of  us  had  contended  all 
alcng.  Are  we  not  J'ustified  in  believing  that 
our  disastrciis  China  policy  was  another 
manifestation  of  the  desire  of  our  State  De- 
partment to  coddle   the   Comm-^nists? 

Military  aid  for  China  was  opposed  by  the 
State  Department  In  every  step  cf  its 
progress.  The  President  signed  the  China- 
aid  bill  In  April  1948.  but,  because  cf  ths 
slowness  of  the  Executive  Branch.  It  was 
December,  eight  months  later,  before  supply 
dri'olets  began  to  reach  the  Chinese  forces. 
The   war  In  China  had  then   been  lost, 

(b)    Our  ships  m   Russian   haridt 

On  July  17  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Senate  was  caUed  to  the  fact  thAt  a 
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l«r>re  number  of  our  »hlp»  which  w*  fur- 
ni»h«l  to  Ruaala  when  ih*  wm  out  ally  In 
World  War  II  «^«  ?<»"  »"  ^h*  poaag Baton  of 
th«  Bonet.  I  obtained  the  InformaUon  from 
the  State  Department  These  abtps  ec>nsl«t 
Of  both  n»v«l  CT*ft  and  mf :ch*at  ^••eU 

We  traoaferrcd  to  the  Rn— lam  885  naral 
craft  of  rarkma  types;  ot  tbeac,  480  are  •tlU 
In  the  hands  of  Russia  and  reported  to  be  In 
opcr»ble  condition.  We  have  been  able  to 
get  back  only  28  ahlpa. 

Rua»la  still  has  our  mine  aweepera,  autima- 
rlne  chaaers.  torpedo  boata.  tu«».  and  pon- 
toon b*rjea. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  WUmati  h»d  96  of  our 
merchant  ablpa:  ••  o*  ttacm  are  atUl  In  the 
bands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Stace  I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
Of  tb«  United  St*t««  Senate  there  have  been 
reports  thar  the  State  Department  haa  made 
•  atronc  demand  for  the  return  of  the  shlpe. 
I  hawnt  bMTd  of  It  getting  any  more  «^  our 
■hi pa  back.  The  q\icatlon  arlaea:  "Why  did 
the  State  Department  ««lt  to  long?" 
(e)  Acheson,  mvjt  go 

Th*#  lasda  me  to  aay  something  about  the 
Seovtary  of  State — perbars  the  most  con- 
troTersUl  figure  In  Waahlngton — Dean 
Goocierham  Acheaon. 

On  February  6.  laat.  I  stated  publicly 
that  It  was  my  considered  Jiidgment  that 
Mr  AcL««on  should  resign  u  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  his  lallure  to  do  so  the  Preal- 
tfattt  of  the  United  States  should  reniove 
t  from  oOoe.  Nothing  that  has  transpired 
baa  catiMd  me  to  change  my  mind  in 
the  slightest  degree 

fhU  U  the  man  who  In  1939.  before  Alger 
Jttm  did  hla  deeds  of  ahame  at  Yalta.  Elated. 
"Dont  Inveetlgate  Hiss;  I  wU!  vouch  for  him 
completely,"  and  who  kept  him  In  top  Jobe 
end  fla&Ily  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  In  San  Francisco 

Thla  la  the  man  who  sent  HUa  to  Yalta. 
vbcre  HUs.  together  with  Gromyko.  drafted 
the  Yalta  Agreement.  Thla  agreement  ^  de- 
acrlbed  by  our  American  Ambassador  tj  Po- 
land, Arthur  BUs«.  Lane.  In  the  fclli>wlng 
Ijmgua^e.  "As  I  glanced  over  the  document 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyea.  To  me.  almost 
every  line  spoke  of  a  surrender  to  Stalin." 

This  u  the  man  who  said.  "I  wUl  not  turn 
my  back  on  Alger  Hlsa,"  after  Hiss  w<ts  con- 
victed by  a  Jury  for  perjury  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  State  Department  aircreta 
to  a  man  named  as  an  espionage  agent. 
Tbere  seems  to  be  a  logical  sequence  from 
••oparttlon  pumpkin  papers"  In  the  State  De- 
partmtnt  lo  "operation  t>eachhea<i"  In  Korea. 

This  Is  sjso  the-man  who  alter  the  Com- 
munist vkrtcffy  In  China  stated.  "A  new  day 
has  dawned  In  Asia." 

I  put  tbls  question  to  you:  "Do  you  want 
Acheson    on    yuur    payroll?"      I    hope,    my 
trlenda,  you  wUl  join  me  In  saying  "Actieson 
must  ffo. " 
rr.  w«  inwT  beaw  the  urn  w«  utam  to  ommo 

My  fourth  and  last  proposition  Is:  We 
must  draw  the  line  we  mean  to  defend. 

In  18C3  President  Monroe  laid  down  the 
famous  Monroe  Doctrine.  Be  said  that  the 
United  Sutea  would  regard  as  an  unfriendly 
act  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Buropean 
powers  to  extend  tbelr  systems  to  tbe  West- 
am  Hemtsptiare.  Fur  over  129  years  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  worked.  It  has  acoom- 
pltabed  lu  purpose,  becauss  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine drew  a  line  aiMl  we  stuck  to  it.  It  told 
the  naUoos  of  the  world  what  we  expected 
Of  tbrm.  And  for  125  years  no  one  of  them 
ham  Men  fit  to  croas  that  line  with  hostile 
iBtMlt. 

In  September  1M7  w*  signed  the  Rio  Pact, 
commuting  the  United  UUies  and  other 
American  republics  to  defend  tofetliar  tite 
Wr  u-rr.  Hemisphere  against  aggression.  As 
President  Trumsn  said,  "We  made  It  clear  to 
any  poee'bH  anrcasor  ih^t  the  Amertcau  re- 
publkJ  are  determined  to  support  one  an- 


other Rjtalnst  attacks  "  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms, 
we  drew  the  line  we  Intended  to  defend 

In  the  Far  East  It  was  a  different  story. 
There  our  policy  makers  maintained  a  hands- 
cft  Bttltude. 

Early  in  1»4«  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
•aid  that  our  policy  In  China  was  to  "wait 
untU  the  dust  settled."  We  waited,  and 
when  the  dust  had  settled  the  Reds  had 
taken  all  of  China  except  Formosa 

Then  the  State  Department  sent  a  secret 
memorandum  to  Its  Forelgcn  Service  officers 
saying  tbst  It  would  be  useless  to  send  naval 

un'U  to  Ftormow  and  that  the  low  of  the 

Island  was  widely  anticipated 

Last  January  5.  President  Truman  declared: 
"Tlie  United  States  will  not  provide  mUttary 
aid  or  advice  to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 
On  January  12.  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  warned  acalnst  wh.it  he  called 
•foolish  adventures"  In  the  Far  East.  He  drew 
a  line  through  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Philippines  and  rfld  we  would  defend  them 
against  attack.  But  he  gave  no  such  assur- 
ance as  to  Korea  or  southern  Asia.  Mr. 
Acheson  said  at  that  time  that  the  State 
Department  planned  to  depend  on  the  right- 
eous wrath  and  anger  of  the  Chinese  and 
ether  Asiatics  to  check  fiu-ther  Red  aggres- 
sion. 

On  Mny  5.  Senator  Connalit,  spokesman 
In  the  Senate  for  the  Administration's  for- 
eign policy,  said  In  an  Interview  that  Korea 
was  not  an  essential  part  of  our  defense 
strategy.  Such  statements  must  have  been 
Interpreted  by  Stalin  as  an  Invitation  to  go 
ahead. 

Did  the  Reds  thltik  they  had  a  free  pa«s 
Into  South  Korea?  StaJln  evidently  was 
counting  on  our  having  adopted — aa  we  evi- 
dently did  until  the  invasion  actually  was 
under  way — the  policy  advocated  by  Owen 
Lattlmore.  14r  Lattlmore,  who  haa  been 
called  the  architect  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
the  Far  East,  advocated  that  we  let  South 
Korea  fall  without  giving  the  appearance  of 
having  pushed  it. 

When  the  Reds  mnde  their  attack  in  Ko- 
rea, the  Administration  hastily  reversed  It- 
self. The  decision  to  defend  Korea  and  to 
send  the  Navy  to  protect  Formosa  repre- 
sented a  complete  about  face — a  complete 
repudiation  of  our  State  Departments  pro- 
gram and  policy.  If  we  had  drawn  the  line 
In  South  Korea  and  announced  that  we 
wculd  deJend  It.  as  we  are  defending  it  now. 
we  might  not  be  fighting  there  today. 

The  boys  who  are  fighting  In  Korea — their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  friends,  all  of  us — 
deserve  tjetter  than  that  from  our  State 
Department. 

When  President  Truman  announced  his 
decision  to  send  troops  Into  Korea.  1  said: 

"I  Intend  to  support  General  MacArthur 
and  our  military  operations  In  the  Far  East 
In  every  way.  It  is  time  for  all  Americans 
to  close  ranks. 

"I  hope  that  the  Russians  will  not  preclpl- 
tste  a  war.  Oxir  people  desire  peace.  I  am 
among  those  who  believe,  as  did  a  famous 
British  itatesmsn.  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
an  Inevitable  war.  If  war  comes.  It  will  be 
from  a  faUure  of  human  wisdom." 

While  I  believe  in  economy  In  Oovem- 
meiit,  I  have  voted  for  every  appropriation 
presented  by  the  Administration  for  the 
armed  services  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  that  we  should  not 
cut  down  on  our  own  military  esUbllshment 
m  order  to  send  billions  of  dollars  as  glfU  to 
Western  Btirope  for  economic  development 
under  the  Marshall  Plan.  I  called  that  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  everythli'«  possible  to  back  up 
our  boys  In  the  training  camps  and  on  the 
flghtlnK  front. 

The  war  in  Korea  may  be  long  and  costly. 
It  may  be  only  the  beKlnnlnn  of  a  bUger  and 
longer  w^r.     But  whatever  the  future  holds. 


we  must  face  the  test  with  couisee.  deter- 
mination, and  prayer.  With  Oo<!'8  help,  we 
must  win  through. 

When  peace  la  restored,  let  ui.  keep  It — 
let  us  not  give  it  away  again. 

"Lord  Ood  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget.     Lest  we  fcj-gel." 


Taxation  by  Emotittn 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 

or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HO  -LAND 

OF   nXJXIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITnD  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  7  <  legislc  live  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1)50 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Times  I  find 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Taxa- 
tion by  Emotion."  which  gives  full  sup- 
port to  the  attitude  and  po&tion  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Financt  in  oppos- 
ing the  imposition  of  an  excess-profits 
tax  at  this  time  and  &s  part  of  the  tax 
bill  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 
I  ask  that  the  excellent  editorial  be  In- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Taxation  bt  Emotiou 

It  Is  high  time.  It  seems  to  us.  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  trying  to  hitch 
a  free  political  ride  on  the  pend  ng  tax  bill 
cease  their  obstructionist  tactlc»  or  be  ac- 
corded the  rebuke  by  their  coll«  agues  that 
these  tactics  so  abundantly  wirrant.  We 
refer  to  those  who  Insist  on  tying  an  excess- 
pro&ts  tax — and  particularly  thtlr  pet  ver- 
sion of  such  a  tax — onto  the  let;lslatloa  as 
the  price  of  their  support. 

The  devotees  of  the  KPT  In  the  Senate  got 
about  all  the  mileage  out  of  this  Issue.  It 
would  seem,  that  it  was  poeeibU  to  expect. 
In  that  Chamber  some  Members  wanted  to 
write  such  a  provision  Into  the  neasure  on 
the  fioor,  but  Senator  Wajltkb  Oixiacx,  chief 
helmsman  for  the  Finance  Committee's  bill. 
▼Igoroiisly  opposed  the  Idea.  Senator 
CsoacB  Is  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
tuxlng  away  windfall  war  profits  (nor.  for 
tbat  matter,  are  many  other  people),  but  be 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  amendment, 
though  It  rested  largely  on  an  ai.peal  to  war 
emotions,  was  not  a  true  wartune  excess- 
profits  tax  at  all.  He  would,  he  said,  support 
an  excess-profits  tajc,  but  only  If  It  was  "one 
that  he  could  honestly  defend"  and  only 
after  the  people  who  would  have  to  pay  the 
tax  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Senator  CxoacE  then  proceeded  to 
give  Incontestable  earnest  of  his  and  his 
associates'  good  faith  In  the  matter.  He 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  directed  the 
Mouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  bring  out  ex- 
ceas-proflts  legislation  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  (when  the  second  defense  reve- 
nue bill  Is  scheduled  for  action)  and  to 
make  that  tax  retroactive  to  Octct)er  1.  this 
year. 

That  certainly  should  have  been  all  the 
assurance  that  any  reasonable  person  could 
have  wished,  and  the  Senate  did.  Indeed,  ac- 
cept It  as  such,  by  voting  Its  approval  of  the 
bill.  Now  It  appears,  however,  that  certain 
Members  of  the  House  still  believe  they  can 
s(|ueeEr  a  few  drops  of  pwUtlcal  nutriment 
out  of  the  popular  (If  thoroughly  fictitious) 
issue  of  mcetlvg  the  cost  of  the  defense  pro- 
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gram  by  "soaking  the  profiteers."  Although 
President  Truman  has  flafy  stated  that  ac- 
tion on  the  highly  controversial  excess- 
profits  12.x  should  be  put  over  until  1951,  ai.d 
although  the  pending  bill,  as  noted  above. 
carries  a  directive  providing  for  such  a  tax 
OD  a  retroactive  basis.  Representative  Ebek- 
KAam,  of  Pennsylvania  has  Ju^t  let  It  be 
known  that  h«»  means  to  block  Immediate 
House  action  on  the  M.508.000.000  bill. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  there  Is  no 
Isoue  bere  of  whether  our  corporations  or 
anyone  else  is  to  be  p>ermitted  to  turn  a  po- 
tential war  emergency  to  his  material  advan- 
tage. Everyone  Lb  going  to  have  to  pitch  in. 
BO  far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  If  the  present 
defense  eSori  Is  to  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  The  established,  and  sensible,  prac- 
tice Is  for  Congress  to  vote,  without  tinnec- 
essary  delay,  a  general  Increase  in  existing 
taxes.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  pending  In- 
terim measure  does,  raising  taxes  on  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations  alike.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  consideration  of  other  possible 
sources  of  emergency  revenue. 

Arguments  that  It  Is  necessary  to  attach 
an  excess-profits  tax  to  the  pending  bill 
to  prevent  Inflation  and  profiteering  are 
purely  political.  In  the  first  place,  corpora- 
tions dont  have  to  raise  prices  to  profit  from 
a  boom,  whether  it  is  a  peacetime  or  a  war 
phenomenon.  The  era  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est corporate  prosperity,  in  the  twenties,  was 
a  period  of  steadily  falling  prices.  (The  post- 
World  War  I  boom  of  1919-20  occtn-red.  Inci- 
dentally, at  a  time  when  an  excess-profits  tax 
was  still  In  force,  i  In  the  second  place  cor- 
porations that  Wished  to  raise  prices  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  seriously  deterred  by  the 
consideration  that  this  might  involve  a  tax 
payment  at  some  time  In  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  economy  has  not  yet  felt 
the  Impact  of  the  post -Korean  rearmament 
program,  there  can  hardly  be  any  profits  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  war  in  the  Inune- 
dlate  future.  And,  finally,  the  legislation 
noa-  pending  provides  that  any  such  profits 
accruing  from  the  first  of  next  month  on 
will  be  covered  by  the  excess  profits  provision 
of  the  second  (1951)  defense  revenue  bill. 

We  are  as  Intolerant  as  anyone  when  It 
comes  to  wartime  profiteering;  In  fact.  In  nr.e 
respect  we  are  j>erhaps  more  intolerant  than 
some.  We  object  to  wartime  profiteering  of 
any  kind,  even  when  It  takes  the  form  of  po« 
Iltlcal  profiteering. 


Suggested  Permanent  Cure  for  Car 
Shortage  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ.LA.RKS 
oy 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEXTATI\"i:S 
Friday.  September  J,  1950 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  21  I  introduced  H.  R.  9480.  The 
objective  of  this  bill  is  a  permanent  cure 
of  periodic  car  short? ges  on  American 
railroads. 

Later  in  my  remarks,  wherein  I  include 
testimony  given  by  me  t>efore  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  a  summary  of  the  car-short- 
age problem  is  made.  Before  present- 
ing that  testimonj'.  however.  I  shall 
briefly  explain  the  bill.  H    R.  9480. 

The  bill  directs  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  car  shortages  and  their 
causes.    The  result  of  this  study  are  to 


be  the  basis  upon  r  hich  the  ICC  makes 
its  decisions  regarding  t^e  operation  of 
the  program  outlined  in  ihe  bill. 

Provision  is  made  for  tf;e  creation  of  a 
Government  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  Railroad  Car  Reserve  Corporation. 
This  Corporation  capitalized  for  $250.- 
000.000  would,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Intersiate  Commerce  Comm.ission,  ac- 
quire freight  cars  and  hold  them  in  :tor- 
age. 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  demand  for 
cars  exceeds  the  available  supply  of  cars, 
it  then  assigns  cai^s  from  the  storage  re- 
serve owned  by  the  Corporation  to  such 
railroads  and  to  such  par  .s  of  the  United 
States  as  are  affected  by  tie  car  shortage. 
After  the  car  assignment  js  made  and  the 
shortage  emergency  met  ;n  that  manner, 
the  Corporation  negotiates  a  lease  with 
the  railroad  or  railroads  to  which  the 
cars  are  assigned.  The  railroads  would, 
of  course,  pay  a  reasonable  rental  for  the 
use  of  the  cars. 

When  the  emergency  for  which  the 
Commission  has  assigned  the  cars  comes 
to  an  end,  the  cars  will  either  be  re- 
turned to  the  reserve  pool  or  they  may 
be  purchased  by  the  railroads. 

The  bill  simply  offers  a  plan  to  insure 
the  whole  economy  of  our  country 
against  the  serious  lossts  and  damage 
caused  by  periodic  shoruiges  of  railway 
frei^t  cars. 

Shortly  after  the  bill  v.as  introduced, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  heard  testimony  on  it 
as  a  part  of  the  continuing  study  of 
transportation  being  conducted  by  the 
committee.  I  app>eared  at  the  hearings 
and  made  the  following  statement: 
St.^temext    or    Hon.    Habeis    Ellswoeth.    a 

REPRESZNTATn  E     TO     CONGRESS      FrCM      THE 

State  op  Oregon.  Before  the  StrBCOMMrriEB 
ON  Transport .^t:on  cf  the  House  Commit- 

TEZ  ON    INTEESTATE   AND   FORETGN   COMMESCX, 

AccusT  29,  1950,  on  H.  R.  9480 

Early  In  January  of  this  year,  in  fact,  on 
Jantiary  16.  I  addrt&sed  a  letter  to  Honorable 
ROBEZT  CsossEB.  chairman  of  the  Ho-use  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
directing  his  attention  and  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  car  supply  problem  In 
the  United  States. 

There  was  not  at  that  time  a  shortage  of 
cars.  Traffic  was  moving  entirely  la  a  normal 
manner.  I  suggested  that  the  committee, 
through  Its  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, conduct  hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
car  supply,  with  the  thought  cf  developing 
Information  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 

The  further  thought  I  had  in  mind  In 
afking  that  a  hearing  be  held  was  that  there 
certainly  was  every  indication  at  that  time, 
with  the  statistics  available,  that  there  might 
be  car  shortages  during  this  year. 

As  we  all  know,  a  car  shortage  did  develop. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  hearing  was 
conducted  by  your  subcommittee.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man.  at  which  I  appeared  and  at  which  con- 
siderable general  testimony  was  heard,  and 
testimony  with  particular  reference  to  the 
car  supply  problem. 

I  recall  that  Colonel  Johnson,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, gave  some  exceedingly  Interesting  testi- 
mony at  thfit  time. 

As  to  the  present  situation.  I  do  net  think 
I  need  to  elaborate  on  that  to  any  extent. 
That  will  be  done  by  others.  Put  the  car 
supply  is  short  ail  over  the  United  States, 


apparently.  Judging  by  the  mall  I  have  re- 
ceived. On'.v  today  I  received  another  tele- 
gram, and  I  have  before  me  a  file  some  two 
Inches  in  height,  which  represents  the  tele- 
gr'ims  tnd  letters  I  have  received  m  the  last 
3  or  4  months  from  people  who  are  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  freight  cars. 

Today  1  received  a  wire  from  a  sawmUl  In 
my  congressional  district  at  Glendale.  Oreg_ 
The  telejcram  was  signed  by  the  Robert  Dol- 
lar Co.    The  tele?;ram  says: 

■  Today  cur  plant  was  forced  to  curtail 
production  and  eo  on  two  5-hour  shifts  rath- 
er  than   continue  operatiXLg   on   two  8-hour 

Ehifts.    This    reduction    of    production    Is 

C:iused  by  critical  car  shortage.  Year  by 
year,  the  situation,  now  unbearable,  has 
graduaiU  become  worse  and  upsets  the  econ- 
omy cf  our  Nation,  particularly  the  lumber 
Industry.  There  must  be  some  way  you  can 
bruig  pressure  to  bear  to  help  alleviate  the 
situation."' 

Time  magazine  summed  up  the  problem 
rather  well.  I  thought,  in  its  issue  for  Aucust 
14.  For  the  record,  and  for  the  benefit  cf 
the  committee  I  would  lilte  to  read  one  or 
two  paragraphs: 

•With  the  shortage  of  cars  already  pinch- 
ing some  sections  of  the  Ur.ited  States.  Iron 
Age" — that  Is  a  publication  of  the  Iron 
and  steel  industry — "has  predicted  that  tlie 
United  States  faces  a  serious  car  shortage, 
potentially  the  uxsrst  in  history.  Chief  rea- 
son: The  supply  cf  freight  cars  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Nation's  growth.  Though  the 
gross  national  product  has  mere  than  dou- 
bled In  10  years,  the  number  of  freight  cars 
In  service  has  actually  dwindled  to  1.605.6C3 
from  1.620.655  at  the  time  oi  Pearl  Harbor  " 

With  reference  '.o  the  telegram  I  Just  read 
from  a  constituent,  who  suggests  that  there 
must  be  some  way  that  I,  as  a  Member  cf 
Congress,  can  put  pressure  en.  I  think  that 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, know  full  well  that  there  is  not  very 
much  that  a  Member  of  the  Congress  can 
do  In  the  way  of  putting  pressure  on  that 
has  not  already  been  done. 

I  wUl  go  further  to  say  that,  from  m.y 
contacts  and  discussions  wnh  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  from 
my  discussions  with  Mr.  Parley,  president  (  f 
the  American  Association  of  Railroad.':,  and 
Mr.  Gass,  of  the  car  ser^-ice  division  of  that 
organization,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
there  Is  no  pressure  of  eny  kind  that  can  be 
exerted  at  this  time  which  txHI  have  any 
bearing  whatever  up>on  the  Immediate  cox 
shortage  problem. 

There  are  things  that  can  be  done  which 
might  prevent  such  a  shortage  in  the  future, 
but  as  to  reaching  under  a  hat  and  pulling 
out  50.000  freight  cars  right  now — and  that 
Is  the  only  way  the  situation  could  be  re- 
lieved— I  do  not  think  that  Is  jjosslble. 

I  shall  be  Interested,  however,  in  hearing 
statements  from  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  from  the  Commission,  hoping 
that  they  may  be  able  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tion for  immediate  relief. 

The  situation  on  the  west  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly in  western  Oregon,  is  sericas.  Lum- 
ber production  is  curtailed  now.  and  It  may 
go  down  to  only  70  percent  of  normal  That 
means  unquestionably  a  short  supply  in 
lumber  over  the  country. 

It  doubtless  will  mean  hleher  prices  to 
all  consumers  and  it  certainly  means  a  reduc- 
tion In  employment  durin.;  the  peak  of  the 
normal  lumber  manufacturing  season. 

I  have  Introduced,  as  you  mention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  House  Resolution  813.  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  car-shortage  problem 
by  this  committee.  I  realize  that  this  com- 
mittee already  is  operating  under  a  resolu- 
tion heretofore  passed,  calling  for  a  complete 
and  over-all  study  of  transportation.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  fine  job  on  that  subject. 
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However.  I  Introduced  the  resolution  for 
the  purpnve  of  a^c^ln  callinc  the  Attention 
ot  tto*  ccnunitte*  to  th«  one  particular  phase 
In  tranaportatton  on  which  further  atudy 
should  be  made. 

In  addition  to  that  piece  of  )ecUlatlon.  I 
also  prspvcd  and  Introduced  H.  R  9480. 
TiM  ttti*  at  that  Mil.  I  think.  t«lU  the  story 
TerT  biieflT.  but  completely.  The  title  of 
the  bin  states  that  It  Is — 

"A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  sn  as  to  make  prorlslon  for 
an  ad««?uate  leserre  supply  of  railroad  freight 
can  to  stipptaOMnt  the  normal  supply  In 
time  at  Iwipiiw  j  ahorta«e  or  national 
emeritency." 

I  irant  to  discuss  that  bill  very  briefly  now. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  and  then  at  prater 
lemrtb  St  another  time. 

First  of  all.  this  question  of  car  shortaKe 
has  baen  irti^if?^  the  area  where  I  live  for 
the  last  40  yean.  I  have  In  my  poMMalon  a 
eapy  at  the  mlnutca  of  the  West  Coast  Lum- 
bnwn's  Association  board  of  dlr«cton  for 
th«  year  1W16.  In  which  a  raaolutkm  was 
paaaed  app<jtntlng  a  committM  ot  members 
of  the  board  to  confer  with  the  Southern 
Pactllc  Railroad  ofBeUis  to  see  what  could  be 
dens  about  tb«  dlsastrotis  car  sharta««. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  In  1016. 

I  ipvw  up  In  the  lumber  Industry.  My 
father  was  a  mill  ■upenntendcnt  most  of 
BIT  yotincer  Ufc.  aiul  I  can  recall  many  years 
v&en  the  mUla  would  shut  down  through 
ledt  of  can.  That  trouble  has  recurred  from 
timc^  to  time  on  down  througto  tbe  yean 

ThU  bill  which  I  have  Introdtiead  la  based 
on  a  very  broad,  very  well  understood,  and 
loog-establlafaed  theory,  and  that  u  that  the 
Oovernntent  of  the  United  Ststes  believes 
that  It  la  In  the  interesU  of  all  the  people 
to  mart  certain  deficiencies  and  services  In 
Industries  that  are  of  a  publlc-utlUty  nature. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  *hut  one 
at  tte  first  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
wliBieiil  was  the  construction  of  inland 
canals. 

The  Government  has  jrone  to  the  rescue 
at  the  United  States  merchant  marine  be- 
cause thst  service  is  of  value  to  all  the 
people.  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people  to  have  a  stronf;  and  working  mer- 
chant marine.  It  appeared  some  yean  ago 
that  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
Btates  could  not  compete  on  an  equal  uasls 
with  the  merchant  ships  of  other  countries. 
8o  OcTemment  subsldlea  were  Introduced 
into  that  field. 

railroads  throughout  the  country 
Mally  In  the  West,  were  buUt  as  the 
rastilt  of  land  i^ants  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Granted,  of  course,  that  the  rail- 
road rnmpeniw  would  h  ive  built  th<jee  lines 
had  It  been  reaaonabJe  and  possible  as  a  busl- 
neas  propoaitk>n  to  do  so.  It  was  proven  that 
could  not  be  done,  and  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  said.  "It  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Oovernmeut  atid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  such  roads  be  built." 

So  the  land  grants  were  osade. 

We  are  ail  familiar  with  the  airmail  sub- 
•tdy  plan. 

Power  dams  owned  by  the  United  States 
have  supplemented  existing  hydroelectric 
power  furnished  by  privately  owned  dams  and 
privately  owned  «y items. 

I  think  even  the  Panama  Canal  was  In 
this  category  since  it  certainly  baa  not  repaid 
Its  coat  and  Is  In  a  aense  a  subsidy  to  water 
thtpplag  for  the  benent  of  the  people. 

We  have  built  large  pipelines  for  the  uans- 
mifesion  of  natural  gas. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
lapvove  rural  t«l«|i>ione  asrvlce. 

lastly,  but  ewtainiy  not  the  least,  the 
I  and  harbora  deireloy»mant  Is  •  eommun 
aeCtvtty  of  the  WOOmmX  Oovsnuoant  ead  u  is 
alwsyA  on  the  bMlB  o(  doing  somthlm  <<* 
the  benefit  of  atUpptag  aiui  tranaportatloa. 
wnic.'i  IS  dseOMd  to  be  in  it.c  inier«st  of  ths 
whole  people. 


That.  Mr  ChfUrman,  U  the  eswnce  of  my 
bill.  It  serins,  alter  those  many  years  of 
exptrlcnce,  llmt  great  and  Hue  an  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  United  States  is.  there 
come  periods  of  time  when  the  normal  car 
supply  of  the  railroads  Is  not  sufBclcnt  to 
meet  an  emergency  or  a  peak  traffic  situa- 
tion. My  bill  would  permit  the  Government 
to  supplement  the  car  supply  In  times  of 
ahnrtage  or   emergency  need. 

This  year.  In  sddltlon  to  the  fact  thst  the 
car  supply  had  run  down  during  the  war. 
we  had  a  coal  strike:  we  had  a  strike  of 
switchmen  on  the  railroads;  we  bad  a  peak 
grain  crop:  and  we  had  a  peak  production 
In  the  lumber  Industry  In  the  West  All  of 
those  things  together  resulted  in  the  present 
car  tiiortage. 

I  submit  this  as  the  theory  behind  my  bill: 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  sboiUd 
recognise.  In  my  opinion,  that  the  railroad 
system  facea  occaslotuUly.  as  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  things,  a  car  shortage.  Scme- 
tlmes  it  msy  be  caused  by  any  one  thing, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  rn\\  system 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  demsnd  lor  nil 
csn. 

It  seems  to  me  thst  If  It  can  be  shown,  as 
the  result  of  hearings  and  study,  that  the 
Ineees  mifcred  by  the  economic  system  ani 
ihff  people  as  a  whole  as  the  result  of  car 
shortages  ere  great  soough  to  warrant  the 
expendlttue  of  Oovemment  funds  to  help 
sUevlsie  that  ilfBculty.  then  It  should  be 
done 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  advoeatlat  that 
the  Federal  Government  go  Into  the  buelnaaa 
of  supplying  the  ntlroads  with  freight  oan. 
That  Is  not  the  purp'>*e  of  my  bill,  and  I 
am  surprised  thst  Ibnt  Interpretation  is 
sometimes  put  on  It. 

I  regret  that  In  a  story  which  went  out 
on  the  press  wires  after  ili«?  Introduction  of 
the  bill  it  was  Inferred  in  the  story  that 
railroads  could  go  to  "the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  after  this  bill  went  Into 
effect  and  obtain  freight  cars.  That  specifi- 
cally Is  not  true. 

The  bill  leaves  the  discretion  In  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
emergency  exists  and  as  to  where  and  when 
units  from  the  reserve  of  freight  cars  will 
be  assigned.  The  Corporation  which  I  have 
outlined  In  the  bill  would  be  capitalized  for 
i250.C00.000.  In  round  numbers,  that  en- 
▼tsions  the  construction  of  50.000  freight  cars. 

This  may  be  too  many,  or  It  may  not  be 
enough.  That  will  also  have  to  be  developed 
b.   hearings. 

But  that  Investment  does  not  represent 
an  outright  expenditure:  It  represents  plant 
Investment,  not  unlike  the  plant  Investment 
of  our  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  other  public 
assets. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpsyers  would  be  the 
cost  of  operating  the  program,  which  prob- 
ably wou!d  not  run  to  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  actual  cc\:)ltallxatlon. 

I  would  think  thnt  when  the  program  was 
under  operation,  the  outlay  to  administer 
the  program  and  keep  the  cars  on  storage 
In  the  reserre.  as  outlined  In  the  bill,  would 
probably  not  run  more  than  $10,000,000  a 
yar.  most  of  which  would  be  returned  to  the 
Government  from  leases. 

In  conclusion,  this  Is  the  problem  I  place 
before  the  committee:  Periods  of  car  short- 
age rcpre.>ent  an  Inherent  weakness  In  our 
otherwise  tpiendld  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. Should  the  United  States  Government 
take  positive  action  to  remedy  this  weakness? 

The  bill  Is  Introduced  on  that  theory.  I 
lay  It  befon  the  committee  with  the  re- 
quest and  the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
coitduct  hearings  and  will  Investlgste  the 
problem  and  then  come  up  with  the  same 
type  of  d'^Ulcu  that  la  reached  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  when  It  passes  upon 
the  meriu  of  public  works  coiistf  uctlon  In 
rivers  and  harbors. 


In  other  words,  if  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost  is  high  enough  to  warrant  the  Federal 
Government  expending  public  Iur.d5,  then 
the  program  should  be  enacted. 

If  It  Is  found  that  the  annual  damages 
and  cDsts  to  the  people  of  the  country  are 
not  sufflclently  great  to  warrant  a  program 
of  this  kind,  then  the  bill,  of  course,  should 
be  set  aside. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  la  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  study  by  the  committee.  I 
am  hopeful  that  If  this  bill  Is  net 'enacted, 
the  principle  will  be  carefully  studied  and 
that  If  some  other  way  cf  meeting  the  prob- 
lem can  be  developed,  that  it  will  b«  done. 

Chairman  J.  Llonroe  Johxison.  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Cdimnisiioner  Walter  Splawu  also  pre- 
sented testimony  at  that  hearing.  The 
Commission  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  make  a  loimai  re- 
port on  my  bill.  H.  R.  9480,  since  it  had 
only  been  available  in  pnnted  form  for 
a  few  days.  Nevertheless.  CommLssioner 
Splawn  revealed  considerable  knowledge 
of  it  when  in  the  course  of  his  testimony 
he  made  the  following  commeuts. 

In  reading  the  ^^reamble  of  CorirTessman 
KiLsworm's  bill,  H  R  9480,  one  Is  impressed 
by  the  caution  with  which  the  bill  ap- 
proaches this  problem  and  by  the  declaration 
that  It  is  Intended  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Individual  railroad  company 
and  the  competitive  sltuatlo"  between  the 
carriers 

The  preamble  accurately  brings  out  this 
recurring  crisis  In  shortages  here  and  there, 
and  It  Is  particularly  acute  scasor.alty  in 
the  West  and  also  points  out  how  Important 
It  Is  to  have  enough  cars  in  case  of  n  war 
or  great  emerfency  and-  then  closes  with  a 
declaration  of  policy,  the  policy  merely  be- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  will  main- 
tain a  reserve  car  supply. 

This  bill  then  is  not  drawn  to  put  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Into  the  transportation 
business.  It  is  drawn,  as  I  read  it,  as  an 
instirance  against  these  recurring  crises 
which  are  so  ccwtly  to  Individual  Jblppers  and 
to  particular  railroads.  It  is  not  a  bill  pre- 
supposing the  eventual  acquisition  of  rail- 
road properties  by  the  Government,  much 
less  their  operation  by  the  Government.  It 
Is  merely  a  device  of  Insurance  aTal;-.st  un- 
foreseeable and  recurring  crises  waich  ap- 
parently It  is  Impxieslble,  under  the  competi- 
tion we  d{Klre  to  maintain,  to  prevent,  and 
completely  to  forestall. 

Now.  as  I  undentand  this  bill.  It  Is  an  In- 
surance proposition  as  against  a  recurring 
calamity  or  ahortage  or  crisis  In  the  num- 
ber of  cars  necessary,  the  bill  modestly  starts 
wl'.h  50.000.  some  may  say  It  generally  starts 
with  60.000,  but  experience  will  demonstrate 
ht.w  many  more  than  50,000  would  be  needed. 
The  great  problem  Is  to  safeguard  this  cor- 
poration you  set  up  against  preasuree  to 
dispose  of  the  cars  on  easy  terms  to  some- 
body and  have  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Ooremment  and  of  this  corporation  when  a 
crisis  or  shortage  develops. 

If  they  are  to  be  used  as  a  pool  merely  to 
relieve  shortages,  then  they  should  be  called 
bock  promptly  after  the  shortage  has  been 
overcome  and  taken  out  of  competition  with 
the  privately  owned  can.  They  should  not 
be  used  by  the  Government  eompetltlvely 
with  the  can  owned  by  the  railroads  and  by 
tlie  private  car  companlea.  but  merely  be 
used  fur  the  purpose  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  In  a  crisis,  to  meet  an  emergency,  and 
Immediately  that  the  shortage  has  been 
overcome,  they  should  be  called  back. 

It  would  be  an  investment  by  the  public 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  to  prevent  the 
greater  loss  that  results  from  the  stalling  of 
the  eoooomy  in  particular  areas,  either  terri- 
torially or  Industrially  as  the  case  may  be 
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I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  caution  with 
which  Congressman  Ellsworth  approached 
this  problem,  and  the  very  .same  statement 
he  made  this  afternoon,  in  opening  this  hear- 
ing. As  I  take  it.  he  does  not  come  with 
some  remedy  all  worked  out  that  will  cure 
our  ills,  certainly,  but  he  comes  with  a 
proposition  as  well  thought  out  a^.  under 
the  circumstances,  time  would  permit,  with 
a  bill  as  carefully  drawn  as  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  invites  the 
committee  to  study  the  problem,  to  de- 
liberate upon  it,  to  permit  the  carriers  and 
the  shippers  to  express  their  views  after  they 
have  studied  and  analyzed  the  bill.  I  think 
a  saner  and  safer  approach  to  the  problem 
could  not  be  conceived. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  from  the  statement 
I  made  to  the  committee  and  from  the 
comments  of  Commis-sioner  Splawn  that 
H  R.  9480  i.s  not  Intended  to  cure  the 
pre.sent  car  .'■hortace  which  for  .several 
months  has  impaired  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  My  bill  offers  a  method 
and  a  moans  of  efTecting  a  permanent 
cure  for  the  future  I  feel  that  common 
•eOM  indicates  and  years  of  experience 
prove  that  each  of  nearly  400  railroad 
agtHman  in  the  United  States  cafinot  be 
expteted  to  maintain  an  idle  reserve  fleet 
of  freight  cars  to  be  In  readiness  to  meet 
an  emergency  or  crisi.s.  They  could  no 
Biore  be  expected  to  do  that  than  we 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
fire  protection  by  insisting  that  each 
householder  maintain  his  own  fire  fight- 
ing equipment.  My  bill  proposes  that 
the  Government,  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people,  be  prepared  to  meet  car 
shortage  emergencies  just  a.s  in  common 
practice  we  collectively  mainiain  fire 
departments  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual property  owners. 


Genocide 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  KOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  7  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
from  the  Greensboro  ^N.  C. »  Daily  N?ws 
entitled  "Genocide." 

I  do  not  know  whether  much  attention 
has  been  mid  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
or  not.  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
broad  and  dangerous  powers  conferred 
under  this  treaty. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate  rati- 
fying iliLs  treaty  in  its  present  form.  The 
F>opular  idea  is  that  the  treaty  merely 
prevents  ma.<s  murders,  but  when  you 
see  tlie  broad  general  powers  which  it 
confers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  United 
States  Ls  surrendering  the  right  to  deter- 
mine tlie  guilt  or  innocence  of  p>eop'.e 
when  only  one  person  is  lulled,  or  merely 
some  demonstration  of  power  or  force 
that  amounts  to  the  intimidation  or 
threatening  of  a  particiilar  group. 

Under  article  II  of  the  treaty  there  are 
five  crimes  listed  where  authority  would 


be  given  to  deal  with  under  this  treaty, 

to  wit; 

first.  Killing  members  of  the  proup. 

Second.  Cau.sing  serious  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

Third.  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Fourth.  Imposing  measures  intended 
to  prevent  birtlis  within  the  group. 

Fifth.  Complicity  in  genocide. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  under  this 
broad  general  definition  a  riot  or  any 
other  small  dLsturbance  might  cause 
bodily  harm,  and  the  denial  of  a  person 
to  membership  in  a  lodae  or  club,  or  a 
decision  in  any  way  adverse  to  the  per- 
son, could  cause  mental  harm  and  the 
offender  could  be  charged  with  genocide 
or  complicily  in  genocide  and  tried  by  a 
foreign  tribunal. 

Thl."?  treaty  would  take  away  from  the 
States  the  right  to  exercl.<te  police  au- 
thorny  in  the  border  of  the  States  and 
of  the  Nation.  The  American  people  are 
not  willing  to  surrender  this  power  under 
the  pretense  of  preventing  mass  murders. 
which  can  be  punished  tmder  interna- 
tional law.  as  we  have  already  done  In 
the  case  of  the  German  war  criminals. 

Thi."?  editorial  calls  attention  to  a  very 
vital  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cenocice 

We  are  against  genocide  Just  as  we  are 
against  cannibalism,  but  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  genocide  convention  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  been  ratified  by  15 
nations  and  needs  5  more.  The  United  States 
la  one  of  thoae  nations  which  have  not  rati- 
fied It. 

We  have  three  objections  to  it.  First,  the 
definition  of  genocide  Is  so  loosely  drawn  in 
the  convention  as  to  mean  almost  anything. 
Thus  It  includes  •causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group." 
W^ould  this  cover  a  cartoon  ridiculing  the 
Irish  or  a  presentation  cf  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  or  Uncle  Toms  Cabin?  We  dont 
know  but  since  the  convention  if  ratified 
would  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  super- 
sedmg  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  since  it  would  be  interpreted 'by  courts 
outside  our  country,  we'd  rather  there  should 
be  no  room  for  doubt. 

Second,  the  convention  is  unnecessary. 
Genocide  is  murder  of  ci\-iUans  en  masse  and 
is  punishable  as  a  war  crime.  Didn't  we 
hang  quite  a  few  of  the  Nazi  supermen  for 
it?  And  If  the  North  Korear^s  practice  geno- 
cide on  the  Christians  in  their  midst,  won't 
we  hang  their  leaders  if  we  win  the  war 
and  if  we  can  catch  them,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  any  genocide  convention 
on  the  lxx)ks? 

Third — and  this  Is  our  strongest  objec- 
tion— the  genocide  proposal  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
As  cannibalism  is  a  byproduct  cf  starva- 
tion, genocide  is  a  byprocuct  of  war.  If  the 
United  Nations  can  stop  war,  it  wiU  ipso 
facto  stop  genocide.  If  It  can't  stop  war.  how 
la  it  going  to  stop  genocide?  If  it  can't 
stop  external  aggregation,  how  is  it  going  to 
stop  Internal  aggression? 

It  is  the  business  of  the  United  Nations  to 
stop  war.  That  is  quite  a  big  enough  job 
for  it.  It  had  better  stick  to  its  knitting.  If 
it  will  only  reform  and  strengthen  itself  so 
as  to  make  war  too  dangerous  and  unprofit- 
able for  any  aggressor  to  try  it.  the  world 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  genocide  vhich 
Is  the  result  of  war  or  a  war  psychosis. 


Free  Americans  Receive  an  F.xciHny 
loTitatioB  From  the  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L*NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  S'rptember  7  >  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  many 
American  businessmen — big  and  small — 
have  long  groused  and  grumbled  about 
the  growth  of  big.  expensive,  autocratic 
Government  in  Was.hmpton  Unfortu- 
nately. veiT  few  of  our  American  busi- 
ness leaders  either  m  our  great  corpora- 
tions, our  crowded  cities,  or  our  .smaller 
communities,  have  demonstrated  the 
recessary  initiative,  courage,  and  re- 
•sourcefulness  tc  fikht  back  efTeciively 
agaiiist  the  Fair  Deal  schemes  to  col- 
lectivize, socialize,  nnd  finally  to  na- 
tlortalize  the  economic  sy.siem  of 
America. 

As  a  consequmcf.  big  government 
grows  bigger  and  more  arro».ant  while 
the  areas  of  free  enterpri&e  in  this  coun- 
try grow  smaller  and  more  apoloweiic. 

It  is  encouiagmg — positively  stimulat- 
ing— therefore.  Mr.  President,  to  he  able 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  adverti.se- 
ment  app>earing  in  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  A.ssociation  takes  off  its 
gloves,  enrolls  in  the  fight  to  save  our 
American  success  formula,  and  mvites 
American  businessmen  to  join  in  a  great 
national  crusade  for  freedom  Amer- 
icas farmer.s  have  already  demonstrated 
they  cannot  and  will  not  be  pushed 
around  by  the  power-hungry  politicians 
of  our  Palace  City. 

Mr.  Businessman — it  is  your  next 
move — unless  you  are  willing  to  move  out 
of  your  enterpri-ses  in  order  to  let  the 
Fair  Deal  politicians  move  in. 

Mr.  President,  this  advertisement 
should  receive  an  enth'osiastic  resp>onse 
to  the  invitation  it  extends.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  m 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  o'oiection.  the  adver- 
tisement v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Me.  BrsixEssMAN :  The  Doctoes  or  America 
iNiTTE  YotJ  To  Come  Ok  Is 

At  a  tuiie  when  Americans  are  defending 
freedom  from  aggressive  outside  attack,  the 
medical  profession  believes  all  business  and 
Industry  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
Join  in  an  outspoken  defense  ol  freedom  on 
the  home  front  . 

Millions  of  Americans,  through  more  than 
10.000  civic  organizations,  already  have  voiced 
emphatically  their  opposition  to  socialized 
medicine,  the  proven  forerunner  of  a  social- 
ized state. 

During  the  week  of  October  8.  American 
doctors  wUl  place  a  70-lnch  advertisement — 
reaffirming  their  faith  in  all  American  free- 
doms— in  every  oaily  and  weekly  newspaper 
of  paid  general  circulation  la  the  country. 
Ten  thousand  newspapers.  30  national  mag. 
azlnes,  and  more  than  l.COO  radio  stations 
wUl  carry  the  message  to  all  Americans. 

chain    RrACTION — FRnEDOM    STYLl 

The  medical  profet^lon's  $1,009,000  adver- 
tising   campaign    ts    designed    to    tell    every 
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truth   about    tiMr 


ta   of   our 

Isri 


tipn.  an  fn*vi«*  of 
vtfl  to 

vSartlv* 

•boM   Arnvrv*    ar* 

•odftri  vtib  Um 

You   can 

Tb*  tfedon  of  AflNrtn  haw  provad  It. 
tfw  tJtraat  of 

S  jwii  i«Oh  tHry  took  tbrir 
•uary  tflnct  to  tbt  paopla.  Tba  pcop:e.  by 
tbt  mlt**^"**  I  tapoodad  «lib  a  fmsa-roou 
naanian  unpracMlantccI  in  our  hJatory. 

Jctn  th*  frMdom  roll  call— Um  Tolunlary 
vay  u  tht  ABMCtcao  way. 

HannuL  ftvrjKmt  Caxmkx. 

ASSOOATKIir. 


CMity  AfTiaihval  BaL* 


EXTENSION  OP  RF\!ARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKJUfSAa 

Di  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A 1 IVB 
rndmt,  Septeinber  1.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker. 
in  both  the  Bichtieth  and  Eighty -first 
CoDsresses.  I  iatredoced  biHs  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  Federal  Gcvem- 
measA  tn  the  oo5t  of  coastructing  county 
agrlenltural  buildings,  where  offices  of 
many  cooperating  State  and  Federal 
ageodes  nueht  be  maintained  The 
Goyemment  is  spending  almost  $3,000.- 
000  a  year  for  rent  in  privntely  owned 
buUdiiics  for  these  public  aeencie.-.  and 
it  would  be  good  business  to  supjwrt  a 
program  a.«  outlined  in  my  bill.  H  H  402. 
whereby  title  in  the  county  buildings 
would  be  retained  by  the  cour.iy  au- 
thonties.  but  facilities  would  be  provided 
for  Federal  agencies  I  realize  th«.t  this 
l>ro«Taai  ihonki  be  held  In  suspensi?  dur- 
ing the emertency  but  I  call  the  prcpcsed 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
kMMMe  of  the  need  for  making  some 
fttttire  iMTOTisicn  for  a  building  prceram. 

I  recently  received  from  Mr  J  V  H^h- 
flll.  State  director  of  the  Farmers  Home 
AdininistrHtion  for  Arkaasa.*  a  letter  de- 
•crlbing  efforts  cf  county  ofBcials  of  Veil 
County  which  resulted  in  the  cooitruc- 
tlon  of  an  agrimltural  building,  as  a  war 
memorial,  for  that  county.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  guote  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  HiKhfiU's  letter : 

Thf  bvUdtag.  no  bf  40  feet,  and  romini; 
•  14.5C0.  waa  paid  tor  hy  tb*  county  from 
iwar^a  tunda  •  •  •  mad  w»  ronitrttctwl 
IwianarHy  throoati  tbr  aCorta  oT  Judga  Moma 
Ifoara  of  Oardaoellc  Tha  following  aganclaa 
aM  iMMiaad  tn  Um  fcutldlng:  SoU  CooMnratton 
■wlM.  Produeaioa.  aatf  Marf  Hi^  Admin- 
titration  Cx'.«tMaea  Sarviea.  aad  Fanaara 
Hume  Administimtlim.  TIM  apaea  pio^tded 
for  tii^mt  aeaodaa  la  r«nt  fr«e. 

•  •  •  Mr  Jolin  R.  Ptodgar,  our  county 
FHA  su|«-rvi-  T  at  DaavtU*.  aiatei  doaaly 
wiUi  Jucc  kioore  in  tortngtag  to  a  fuu 
rciiUzii'.i'  II  tlM  rarUlt;r«  now  aAordad  tba 
agTicutural  agancle*.    •     •    • 


TlM  building  aa  It  asUU  n>pr««anta  not 
rn'.T  a  inaniialal  to  thnaa  patrtoU  wbo  fava 
tiMtt  U«aa  la  WorM  War  U,  but  it  alao 
mirwami  a  mroKvui  to  tha  aoasaratlon 
wteiah  eaa  ba  brougSU  about  tty  aaranil  plan- 
ning aag  waaaMali  davvMoa  to  a  wcrtb*«btla 
pwjaat  in  a  niral  araa 

I  kaev  that  )i>u  hara  a  i(raat  af 
far  MM  l^iiM  UMt  kaa  feaaa  aitilaawi  Ml  Tall 
Oountf.  and  iba  beoalog  eff  an  agiladlMiai 
,,—»«—  In  OM  building.  *  •  *  It  la  my 
ameara  bofw  that  uua  aort  ol  thing  ean  ba|v 
tB   a  graat   many   moea   eouatlaa    in 


Statement  by  Frank  A.  Hecht 
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PeriihaMe  Sarp'utet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KESELTGN 


or 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  RTPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Septrmber  1.  1950 

Mr.  KESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  make  available  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Pest  of  Sunday. 
Sepitmber  3.  summarizing  the  existing 
situation  aith  reference  to  surplus  food 
commodities  and  urging,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously done,  prompt  ac.ion  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  President.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows: 

Peeishabuc    StnU>I.CSE8 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  a  bill 
adrpted  by  the  House  last  month  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  amonK  hungry  people 
overseaa  of  certain  perishable  foodstufls  of 
which  the  United  States  has  an  oversupply. 
There  Is  no  need  here  to  review  the  prob- 
lems and  policies  responsible  for  these  food 
surpluses.  The  fact  is  that  they  exist  here 
In  motmtlng  Inventories:  and  they  must  be 
disposed  of  either  by  Riving  them  away  or 
by  destroylnR  them.  At  *  time  when  human 
beings  abroad  are  In  desperate  need  of  these 
conuDOdlties.  there  can  scarcely  be  any  ques- 
tlOQ  aa  to  which  course  we  should  pursue. 
Moreorer,  virtue  in  this  situation  can  be 
counted  upon  to  bring  its  own  rewards. 
Hunjrer.  as  Secretary  Marshall  always  in- 
sisted. Is  an  ally  of  communism.  The  relief 
of  It  enables  people  to  aaaert  Independence 
and  move  toward  a  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  dimply 
amend  the  ARrtcultural  Act  so  as  to  author- 
Ire  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
the  coata  of  packaging  perishable  surpluses 
and  transporting  them  within  the  United 
States — a  coat  which  the  voluntnry  aj^encies 
aeeklng  to  distribute  them  are  unable  to  l5e«r. 
They  w^uld  be  available  flrrt  for  the  relief 
of  needy  persons  in  this  country  and  for 
nonprofit  undertaltinf?8  such  as  the  school- 
lunch  prrgram;  any  commodities  left  over 
after  these  needs  were  met  would  be  do- 
nated to  governmental,  intergovernmental 
and  private  welfare  organizations  for  the  as- 
sistance of  needy  persons  in  non-Coimnunl«t 
countries  outside  the  United  States. 

Wben  it  U  considered  that  the  current 
ctorage  of  these  perishable  surpluses  in- 
TOlvea  conalderable  expense  to  the  Qovern- 
BMOt  and  that  large  quantities  of  them  miut 
naoaaaarUy  suffer  spoilage  or  deliberate  de- 
atrtjctlon  ttafore  Congress  can  reconvene,  the 
need  for  proaapt  Senate  endorsement  of  the 
Bouae-aoacCad  bill  seems  altogether  plain. 
Tba  Senate  docket  is.  of  course,  an  extremely 
crowded  one.  But  thrre  ought  to  be  a  few 
momenta  before  ad>';urnment  In  which  to 
pass  this  sensible,  humanitarian,  and  eaaen- 
tiaily  economic  measure. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Mfaaotrai 

IN  THK  aouei  or  sxyMKHTATivn 
rnddr  Stptember  S.i§59 

Mr.    SHORT.     Mr    8pe«lur.    undfr 

lea%e  to  extend  my  reoiartu.  I  Include 
a  lUtrment  laaued  to  the  preaa  by  Frank 
A.  HecM,  president  of  the  Navy  L?afue 

of  the  United  SUtes: 

Pnamurr  or  Navt  Lkacttz  8a ts  Masins  Coaps 
DOBB  Not  Liks  Bximo  CouparKO  To  No.  1 
Ensmt    or    Democsact — Calls    Pacanourr 

Ti.UMAN'S  STATUIZNT  ON  MaXINES  0«AT0I- 

Tcus  Insult  Fhom  Commanex«  in  C;iizr 
P.-ank  A.  Hecht.  president  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  commenting  on 
President  Truman's  stateme:it  which  aald 
the  Marine  Corps  "have  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine that  Is  almost  equal  to  Stalin's."  today 
aald;  "Anyone  who  served  in  the  Navy  has 
a  tremendous  respect  for  marines.  All  ma- 
rines ask  U  that  they  be  In  the  vanguard 
cf  the  fighting  line  as  they  aUv.tya  have 
been  for  the  last  150  years.  Thctr  creeds 
spe.ik  for  themselves.  The  marines  fighting 
and  dying  In  Korea  d'^nt  th?nk  of  them- 
selves aa  naval  cops.  Neither  do  the  widows 
or  parents  of  those  who  were  killed  at  Gua- 
dalcanal, on  Iwo  Jlma.  or  Okinawa.  If  the 
Commander  m  Chler  ol  all  our  Armed  Forces 
were  familiar  with  the  law.  he  wuuiU  know 
that  the  Marines  are  not  part  of  the  Navy. 
They  are  part  of  the  naval  service.  He  should 
also  know  that  under  the  law  they  are 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  for  am- 
phibious warfare,  for  fleet  landings,  for  se- 
curing and  holding  t)eac  iheadf  and  many 
other  functions.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  gratuitous  Insult  Irom  the  Commander  In 
Chief  to  one  of  our  fighting  'orces.  The 
President  owes  an  apology  to  every  marine, 
to  every  ex-marine,  and  to  the  widows  and 
parents  of  marines  who  died  fighting  for 
their  country.  They  don't  like  t)elng  com- 
pared to  the  No.  1  enemy  of  democracy. "" 


Governor  Lee,  of  Utah 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM,\RKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  waaHiNGTON 

IN  THK  SENATE  Ol"  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Septemb^'r  7  « legisLitive  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.<;k  unanimou-s  consent  to  h?  ve  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  oi  the  Reccrd  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr  Gail  Mai  tin  for  the 
New  Leader  publication  of  July  8.  1950. 
in  answer  to  several  article,  appearing 
In  national  magazines  conceriung  Gov- 
ernor Lee.  of  Utah. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lta  or  Utah:   Chamf  ob  Scamp 
(By   Oall   Martin) 

The  State  of  Utah  has  been  signally  hon- 
ored. Within  less  than  a  month .  five  nation- 
al magarlnas  have  burst  forti  with  laag 
and  hamlKimely  illustrated  ar  icles  on  tha 
life  and  works  of  Its  very  own  Oov.  J. 
Bracken  Lee.     This  elTuslou  re^. regents  more 


praise  and  publlrlty  than  ha*i  been  lavished 
on  alt  Utah  chief  executives  since  statehood 
was  won  In  1897. 

Tha  articles  in  Time,  Life.  Nfwiiwe««k.  the 
AoMrlcan  Magaslna  and  the  Saturday  Ivf 
ninff  Foat  attauin  a  slngls  note  of  thanks- 
giving and  Joy.  At  last  In  the  remote  and 
aparsaty  asttlsd  Stau  of  Utah,  a  aialwart, 
farsaalnff  statesman  has  been  dtsoovarad— 
ona  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  praaaura 
ffoupa  and  untlrlntly  spreads  the  (oapel  of 
iMltiead  Oovernment  arrvlaaa  and  apendlng. 

Tb  ra[x)rt  that  Utah  raatdenu  ara  a  bit 
noopluaaed  by  such  adulation  for  their 
Oorernor  would  be  an  understatement. 
Many  who  have  smirked  at  his  reckless  state- 
ments and  inept  executive  acts  during  the 
past  15  months  are  be(;lnnlng  to  wonder  if 

they  have  wronged  a  great  and  good  man. 
Independent-thinking  Republicans,  who  had 
rebelled  at  the  Governor's  broken  promises 
and  Inconsistencies  are  scurrying  back  to 
the  party  fold. 

But  discerning  students  of  public  affairs 
are  suspicious.  Why.  they  ask.  should  five 
powerful  weeklies,  with  a  combined  circula- 
tion running  Into  millions,  pool  forces  to 
elevate  an  inexperienced,  poorly  Informed 
and  frequently  bungling  politician  to  the 
dizzy   pinnacle  of   national   fame' 

Are  these  articles  part  of  Grand  Old  Party 
publicity  soundmg  the  overture  for  the  1950 
congressional  and  1952  Presidential  cam- 
paigns? Does  Republican  strategy  call  for 
glorification  of  some  erstwhile  businessman 
like  Governor  Lee  as  restorer  of  the  lost  Ideals 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  government  In 
order  to  promote  big  business'  aim  of  smash- 
ing the  hard-won  social  benefits  of  the  New 
and  Pair  Deals?  Is  It  because  Brack  Lee  s 
whole  political  philosophy  so  closely  parallels 
the  Taft-Wherry-McCarthy  line  that  the 
Utah  Governor  has  been  selected  as  the  ideal 
personality  to  dramatize  the  virtues  of  Re- 
publicanism? 

No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  the  claims  made 
for  Governor  Lee's  administration  in  the  five 
magazines  are  so  far  from  its  actual  accom- 
plishments to  date  that  astute  ot>8ervers  are 
convinced  a  little  snooping  would  ttirn  up 
acme  curious  facts.  E^•e^yone  admits  that 
Brack  Lee  is  a  cagey  opponent.  He  tells  all 
his  audiences  that  he  is  a  humble  man.  be- 
wildered by  all  the  national  publicity — he  is 
no  politician;  he  believes  only  In  govern- 
mental economy  and  efficiency.  He  says  ail 
this  in  sucli  a  straightforward,  modest,  and 
plausible  manner  that  you  can't  help  believ- 
ing him — unless  of  course  you  chance  to  re- 
member the  Baconian  precept  that  men  cus- 
tomarily employ  language  to  conceal,  not 
communicate,  thought. 

Brack  is  also  no  amateur  In  the  use  of  the 
McCarthy  smear  technique.  He  has  a  whole- 
some respect,  he  tells  audiences,  for  those 
who  openly  declare  themselves  to  be  memtjers 
of  the  Communist  Party.  But  he  has  no  re- 
spect for  those  who  deny  allegiance  to  com- 
munism, and  yet  invariably  come  up  with 
some  plan  borrowed  from  communism  or 
socialism  whenever  they  frame  a  policy  for 
the  Government  In  one  speech  In  Los  An- 
geles, he  oui-McCarthied  McCastht  hunself 
»hen — the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of 
Utah — he  confessed  that  he  feared  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  more  than  the  Russian  Gover- 
ment. 

Governor  Lee  stands  for  good  roads,  good 
schools,  good  hospitals,  old-age  pensions — 
all  the  good  things,  in  fact — thereby  quali- 
fying as  a  man  of  good-will  to  a'l,  even  as  a 
do-gooder.  The  trouble  Is  that  he  always 
winds  up  such  touching  avowals  wit'i  the 
rhetorical  question;  '"But  can  we  afford 
them?"  He  boasts  proudly  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  schools,  the  best  roads, 
the  best  medical  facilities  in  the  world.  But 
the  Implication  of  his  words  always  aeems  to 
be  that  such  perfection  needs  no  Improve- 
ment^^specially  when  improvement  means 
more  government  and  more  taxas. 


Thp  Kap  h>rtw«»cn  his  rxprrsM-d  In'eniltjns 
and  Jilft  perf'irnuiiire  is  »><  great  that  critics 
),:\:f  rome  to  the  conclusion  thut  Lees  po- 
I  'i')ii  phllfja<»phy  calls  for  reduclnt{  govtrn- 
ri'fit.il  rinrtlons  to  the  medieval  levsl  of 
(Merely  keeping  the  peace  and  enfr>rrtriir  pay* 
ment  of  dabta.  Thry  are  ronviti'ffi  Ix-  would 
Ilka  to  raatora  to  pri'.i.'r  :.!.'•(.  t'lvwet 
tha  Oevemsiant  ha»  «  ,|  ;  .<  i  ;  ,  >i<,uum 
and,  in  general,  return  '  i.  '  >-  'iij-buggy 
econfimlc  «nd  {xiliticui  (<i.i.  ijj.ta  iq  sn 
atomic  age. 

aTATi  NrvcB  iKDrarts 

Governor  L*e  and  hi«  publicity  b.  Igada 
talk  as  if  Utan  had  never  had  honest,  effl- 
c  ent  government  until  he  came  to  office. 
But  a  vuit  to  the  State  treasurer's  oOca 
reveals  that,  after  25  years  of  Democratic 
administration.  Utah  is  one  of  the  few  States 
with  no  bonded  indebtedness  During  the 
administration  of  Lees  predecessor.  Gov. 
Herbert  B  Maw.  more  than  enough  Fed- 
eral bonds  were  purchased  and  deposited  in 
the  State  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  com- 
pletely the  remaining  $700,000  of  State  obli- 
gations. When  Lee  took  office  January  1. 
1949.  Utah  had  an  untouched  reserve  of 
$5,000,000  in  its  emergency  relief  fund  and 
an  appropriated  but  unexpended  $4,000,000 
In  its  building  fund. 

The  Democratic-controlled  1949  State  leg- 
islature sent  Governor  Lee  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1950-51  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,800,000  less  than  anticipated 
revenues.  The  same  Democratic  legislature 
passed  two  measures  that  will  add  tl. 600.000 
in  new  revenues  to  the  estimated  surplus  of 
$2,800,000.  Yet  Governor  Lee  deleted  a  total 
of  $3,600,000  from  the  apprc.prlation  bill  by 
lin  ^  veto,  eliminating  or  crippling  25  vitai 
State  services. 

Had  kind  fate  In  the  form  of  a  district 
court  decision  not  Intervened,  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  would  have  had 
to  withdraw  the  farm  extension  service  life- 
line it  had  maintained  for  the  Utah  farm  In- 
dustry since  statehood.  Rather  than  spend 
$400,000  for  continued  farm  extension  service 
In  1950-51.  the  Governor  was  prepared  to 
toss  overboard  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  grants-in-aid.  and  wreck 
a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State's 
agricultural  Industry. 

In  pursuing  an  "economy"'  policy  unequal- 
ed  by  any  Utah  Governor — Republican  or 
Democrat — Brack  has  shown  himself  the 
consummate  politician.  He  never  orders  a 
Government  service  vital  to  the  people  or 
Industry  discontinued  outright,  siatber  he 
will  call  In  a  department  head  and  say; 
"Now  I  don't  want  you  to  discontinue  any 
of  these  programs,  but  you  can  save  the 
necessary  funds  by  cutting  out  the  graft, 
waste,  and  duplication  in  yoxir  department." 

Following  this  strategy,  he  deleted  at  one 
fell  swoop  from  the  1950-51  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget  a  $25,000  item  for  bovine 
tuberciilosis  or  Bang's  disease  inspection, 
which  had  been  carried  on  fcr  decades  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Bovine  tuberculosis  reduces  the  calf  popu- 
lation and  milk  production,  and  decimates 
range  and  dairy  herds. 

But  economy-minded  Brack,  who  Is  death 
on  State  services  supported  by  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and  evidently  cares  little 
about  the  health  of  Utah's  citizens  and  the 
welfare  of  one  of  Its  great  industries,  whacked 
off  the  funds  to  finance  this  long-standing 
program. 

For  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
the  program  to  control  chicken  puUonim, 
which  wipes  out  poultry  in  great  numbers, 
suffered  the  same  fate.  So  did  the  soil  con- 
servation program,  which,  for  a  biennial  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000.  safeguards  lives  and 
property  against  disastrous  floods.  The 
weed-control  program  was  also  bluepenciled 
at  a  time  when  competent  agricultural  au- 


thorises wrrr  warning  thnf  noxlrmg  «-*^d« 
not  only  cost  the  fMrtntng  Industry  at  lenst 
$20  000,000  nnnually,  but  If  uncherkecl.  miy 
destroy  htiiirt  lonst  the  fertility  nl  all  Utah 
farmland, 

Thla  la  bnt    (1    j.iirMal   iitt    (.f  C'.,vrri,':r   l>r« 

diaaaCrotH    >  <   t.- -ruif.      vif.  m  ■.   <,  r '  c •.  <■.,.(. 

of    tttfttS\j     I  '-     '  Ti'  i  il     n     '  c;  iilIiM    !     trrv.ir.^ 

baaltfi.  adtii  >'.  i  i.:i-(i«  im.  *;ii«'f  <  .i,»«tv. 
atton,  nun  <.u.mii  :..i»  i.<-ri.  »trirkcr,  u\  n»« 
Las  "♦ffifii'Ti' y  ttt.a  f  •  i.  >.:%  pr'twrutn  '  Only 
thoaa  budget  Itcmk  Htlpcwn^  the  fl'veriior's 
eflloa  have  aacapsd  the  as.  Tttie.  the  Amer* 
lean  mafsJUn*  sestatlcally  annouif^fi  that 
the  first  thing  "efficienry-atid-er'niomv-lov- 
Ing"  Brack  did.  on  aa*uming  'iffire,  was  to 
lop  $27,000  off  the  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  the  gubernatorial  mansion 

But  State  records  show  that  Governor  Lee, 
In  January  1949.  recommended  the  same 
$32,500  aske^vby  his  predecessor.  Governor 
Maw  The  1949  legislature  trimmed  his  re- 
quest by  $2. SCO.  leaving  Brack  $30,000  to  keep 
house  with.  Yet  the  American  magazine 
would  have  admiring  citizens  believe  that 
Brack  Is  maintaining  the  Governors  mansion 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

When  Lee  first  took  office,  the  daily  press 
approvingly  quoted  him  tc  the  effect  that, 
hencetforth,  Utah '.■•  Governor  would  not  bur- 
den taxpayers  by  malntiiluing  an  expensive 
Cadillac  for  his  private  use.  The  new  chief 
executive  would  .upply  and  drive  his  own 
CAr.  Forthwith,  the  Governor's  handsome 
1943  Cadillac,  which  had  just  been  over- 
hauled and  put  in  tip-top  condition,  was  sold 
for  $1,500.  This  price.  Democrats  charge,  was 
about  $1,500  under  the  market  for  a  used 
car  of  that  type. 

On  the  heels  of  the  favorable  newspaper 
publicity  which  naturally  followed,  the  State 
finance  commission  received  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor's  office  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new  1949  Cadillac.  The  commission,  con- 
sisting of  hold-overs  from  the  Maw  adminis- 
tration, sent  the  purchase  order  t)ack  to 
Governor  Lee  with  a  note  stating  that  the 
budget  did  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purfxjse.  This  minor  deviation  from  the 
widely  trumpeted  Lee  "economy"  prrsgram 
received  little  mention  in  the  press.  Neither 
c;d  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  ap- 
jxjinted  a  new  economy-minded  finance  com- 
mission, the  Governor  p'^irchased  a  new 
Cadillac. 

LEE  S    APPOINTMENTS 

Brack  Lee  doesn't  play  politics.  He  says  so 
himself,  so  it  must  be  true.  He  also  claims 
that  he  stoutly  resists  the  Infiuence  of  all 
presstire  groups — labor,  teachers,  farm,  cul- 
tural, social  service.  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
heard  him  say  that  he  oblected  to  being 
pressured  by  big  business.  As  an  opponent 
of  politics,  waste,  and  duplication  cf  effort 
In  Government,  he  might  be  expected  to  show 
a  record  nudded  with  brilliant  examples  of 
devotion  to  his  lofty  principles.  Here  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity — and.  particularly. 
the  readers  of  Time.  Life,  et  al — are  a  fe* 
highlights  of  what  must  be  accounted  a  very 
sorry   record,    indeed : 

1.  One  of  Lee's  first  official  acts  was  *o 
employ  an  attorney  in  the  Governor's  office 
at  $500  a  month  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. Other  governors  had  limped  along 
with  the  legal  advice  of  the  lower-paid  State 
attorney  general's  staff,  and  a  messenger  to 
run  errands  to  the  legislature.  One  critic 
commented  sourly  afterward;  "Any  mes- 
senger boy  could  have  helped  the  Governor 
arrive  at  decisions  as  wise  as  those  he 
reached  with  the  aid  of  his  special  attorney." 

2.  Lee  has  employed  an  executive  assistant 
at  $500  a  month  for  work  that  had  been  al- 
wavs  done  bv  the  Governor's  secretary  at 
$333. 

3  He  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture  a  man  with  a  business 
backoTound.  who  made  no  pretense  of  hav- 
ing ever  been  either  a  dirt  or  a  gentleman 


Aa^Di 


APPEXniX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tmmn      When   twm  flM^pi  bttterty   pro- 
thm  appomtBo^nt.  fh«>  Oorernc*  htgh- 
•naouncvd    itukt    be    wanted   tiM 

M»  taKliiri*  rafprwratattvM  oT  aU  trpM 

of  fTmtof    •^ga  people  vbo  •oid  Ba«cfcin»ry 
and  nippitn  to  th*  tannar. 

4.  He  appolBtad  a  SUM  •nstaeer  with  only 
1  year  oC  uHtef  mclii— liia  badEfnTotukd. 
■Mai  of  «IMH  aaparteDce  bad  oooalxtad  at 
liMlliiilinii    vatfc   for   tb*   Stata'i   largaat 

eoiparaUao.   Bwrn  WtfivUUemut  won- 

tf  tba  Ootanwr  eovld  ao»  bava  teund  a 
mxa  bettar  ^palMad  by  c^McaUoii  and  expe- 
rtrn<r«  to  HMmtiii  tbe  Stated  «at«r-con- 
■crvatioB  pcvi^BB.  vpoa  vboaa  aocoi-aB  wUl 
dtpcod  Dub'*  proapartty  and  growtb  In  Um 
yaan  to  conta. 

5.  AppotntmatU  to  tb«  XTnlvaralty  «3(  Utah 
board  o(  rafanu  all  oonatstcd  oS  dttaoM  In 

\  at  flaaaee.  mln- 

iVc  of  Ubor  has  landad  ft  place 
OQ  thia  blfhly  Important  body. 

Hat«  15  monthB  ct  L**  Incumbency  pro- 
duced rcsiUtB  ai  happy  as  the  nauonal  ina«a- 
Kines  would  ba»a  readers  belleT«.'»  The 
S:*teB  bui  lor  salartea  for  the  flacal  yt-ar  end- 
ing July  1.  1MB.  was  reported  in  Uie  dally 
|inn  as  tn.000  larfsr  than  the  year  before. 
Tba  BttBkbv  a  Miiplnjaaa  was  smaUer.  indl- 
catlztc  tba(  salary  Inert ■—  vara  raapooslble. 
Brack  Lee  cannot  be  wboOy  btamed  (or  tbU 
adrance.  since  be  held  oAoe  (or  only  6 
M^>nt>"  of  the  period.  But  the  ne«'  record 
ct  ezpendlTurea  supports  the  claim  of  his 
Daaaocratic  opponenu  tba'^  the  Lee  admln- 
lirtxatioo's  aaTtnci  won't  amount  to  i)eanuts. 

Mi  a  J  liiiiBiia  aaa  In  Govamor  Lee'it  "cour- 
afaous  aoaaulta  on  State  spending  and  bis 
rejecuon  o(  pUna  to  get  faderal  mtney  (or 
State  aid" — to  borrow  the  words  o(  a  news- 
editorial  wrltar — aometblnc  fikr  more 
•Dd  daatraetlve  than  a  drive  for 
ay  aad  aAetaaey.  Tbey  see  a  deter> 
mined,  syatamatlc.  and  ruthleas  sclkcme  to 
undermine  (alth  In  tbe  peoples'  powtr  to  act 
by  the  democratic  process  to  Improre  their 
k>t.  and  an  attempt  to  aaaear  as  wastrels, 
incompetents,  and  aeifisb  politicians  all  Oot- 
emment  serranu. 

A  recent  article  In  tbe  Saturday  Srenlns 
Post  reported  that  Goremor  Lee  lias  one 
aaihusi  criticism  of  our  social  and  economic 
^■tem.  '64nee  the  New  Deal."  Govemor 
Lee  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "it  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible (or  an  honest  man  to  mak^e  a  million 
dollars.     And  I  resent  that." 

This  statement  ezpUOns  a  good  def  J  about 
Oo^ernor  Lee.  He  truly  and  alnceiely  t>e- 
IWres  In  helping  tbe  rich  get  rioter.  He 
probably  wouldn't  have  the  poor  .^et  any 
poorer,  (or.  as  be  assures  us.  he  is  essentially 
a  aaan  o(  good  wllL  But  ail  his  public  acu 
aeem  to  point  one  way — to  a  speedy  return 
to  the  Dark  Ages,  when  the  serfs  (race  and 
starved,  and  the  jolly  Imlgbu  and  barons 
llT«d  Off  the  (at  of  tbe  land. 


A  Oi&Ilenfe  to  Amnica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VIRGIL  M.  CHAPMAN 

or   K.XNT'-tKr 

IN  Tilt:  5?KNATF  OP  THE  'NITED  .«TATFS 

Thursday  Sevtembrr  7  ^Uoislatwe  day  o/ 
ThuTidav   July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  CHAPMAN  Mr  Preiider  t.  I  ask 
unanimous  confient  to  have  priated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  eloquent 
and  inspinnK  address  delivered  on  the 
4th  o(  StpU'mbfr  1950.  by  t. le  able 
and  distiritru;'J.t-<i  juiuor  benaiir  from 
Oklahoma    ^Mr    KcaaJ    ai  the   anuu»l 


conventJon  of  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Oklahoma,  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Commander  Dlclc  Warren: 
Comrades  of  the  American  Legton.  it  is  a 
great  pleaatire  to  be  here;  it  is  a  high  honor 
to  addreaa  this  audience 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  buddy  and  as  a  friend. 
I  am.  cf  cotirae.  IXJth  aware  of  and  grate- 
(ul  (or  my  identity  as  tbe  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Tbe  views  I  express  are. 
however,  my  own  and  are  in  no  wise  binduig 
on  the  Otngiiea 

With  thte  in  your  mlnda.  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  ccndllion  of  our 
great  country  as  I  see  it.  and  its  position  and 
reeponsibUltlas  in  tbe  world  in  which  we 
live. 

The  great  Rooeevelt  once  said:  "The  state 
of  this  Nation  Is  good;  the  heart  cf  this  Na- 
tion is  sound:  the  spirit  of  this  Nation  is 
strong;  tbe  faith  ot  this  Nation  is  eternal." 
In  recent  weeks.  I  have  heard  and  read 
the  views  o*  many  who  feel  otherwise.  They 
are  Jittery  about  the  unity,  security,  nnd 
preparedness  of  our  Nation  Some  even  dole- 
(ully  ask:  "Who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  I 
would  like  to  answer  all  of  these  fine,  but  I 
believe,  mistaken  people  here  and  now — it 
Is  my  positive  conviction  that  Cock  Robin 
ain't  dead. 

In  fact.  usin((  Cock  Robin  as  the  symbol 
of  the  mighty  power  of  this,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  tbe  earth.  I  would  say  be  is  about 
tbe  llvest  bird  I  know.  I  am  persuaded  th.it 
some  who  indulge  In  mournful  soliloquy  and 
aik:  -Who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  are  In  reality 
more  interested  in  convicting  htm  of  a  mis- 
spent youib  than  in  priming  him  for  a 
healthy  future. 

Some  people  seem  to  get  a  limited  satis- 
faction out  o(  pointing  a  Qnger  of  scorn  and 
trying  to  fli  the  blame  on  somebody  for 
something.  However,  they  arc  much  wiser 
as  to  what  might  or  should  have  been,  than 
as  to  what  should  be.  Knowing  so  well  that 
my  own  hindsight  Is  better  than  my  fore- 
sight. I  am  aware  that  many  others  are  the 
same. 

I  believe  our  country  will  be  better  served 
by  a  new  and  fiercer  resolve  to  malce  her 
stronger  today  and  tomorrow,  than  by  merely 
finding  fault  with  some  weakness  o(  yester- 
day. 

I  would  not  shield  anyone  who  should  be 
censured.  I  would  not  forgive  anyone  who 
ahould  t>e  punished  But  our  first  Job  is  to 
work  and  build  and  prepare  until  we  are 
IrafH'egnable.  Then.  let  those  who  will,  de- 
vote what  time  they  may,  to  who  did  what 
and  when. 

During  the  past  5  years,  our  country  has 
spent  •49  UOO.OOO.OOC  on  national  defense. 
This  is  an  all-time  record  for  peacetime  ex- 
penditures. 

This  has  made  it  poesible  for  this  Nation 
to  have  1.461.000  fighting  men  in  her  Armed 
^oroee.  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  they 
are  the  beat-fed.  the  best-clothed,  and  the 
beat-equipped  fighting  men  on  the  earth. 
Every  American  is  proud  that  bis  Govern- 
ment has  provided  them  with  fair  pay  and 
tbe  best  food,  clothing  and  equipment  that 
money  can  buy.  Twenty  of  tbe  forty-nine 
billion  dollars  has  gone  fur  these  items  alone. 
Another  »13.00C,000,000  has  l)een  required 
(or  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
aircraft,  otir  fleets,  and  military  instaUa* 
tlons. 

Another  WOOOCHWOOO  ha.i  bfcn  spent  In 
research,  development  rf  rn^w  weapons,  In- 
cl'idlnif  atomic  b*jmb  te«'ii  maintenance  of 
th*-  National  Guard  and  OrganlMd  Reserves. 
D'irii.it  ttWii  5  yearn,  we  have  spent  nearly 
I'i  (I'tO  ooo 'KH)  each  yar  for  additional  mu- 
nui<^u*  U  war — sitlps,  planss,  UHlfeiMld  gui^s. 


We  new  realize  that  we  must  accelerate 
our  spending:  we  must  double  the  persrn- 
nel  and  we  must  vastly  increase  the  muni- 
tions.   This  we  will  do. 

Ah,  my  friends,  we  know  the  dangers  that 
confront  us.  They  are  real.  Th«  y  are  deadly, 
but  they  are  recognised  by  a  1  Americans 
everywhere.  The  concern  of  our  people  is  aa 
real  as  the?e  dangers  are. 

I  think  Americans  are  more  alert  and  more 
vigilant  today  than  ever  before,  and  I  know 
that  an  alert  and  vigilant  Amrrica  is  a  se- 
cure America. 

In  our  generation,  the  tides  3f  aggression 
and  conquest  have  overrun  maiy  lands  and 
5ut>dued  many  people.  America  has  been 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  against  which  those 
tides  have  beaten  in  vain.  Tbey  have  been 
thrown  agalnat  tia  with  all  of  the  fury  of 
hatred,  greed  and  selfish  ambition.  Each 
time  we  have  hurled  them  back  in  (allure 
and  defeat.  We  have  seen  our  Nation  emerge 
stronger  from  each  Impact,  stronger  by  rea- 
son of  a  more  vital  spirit  and  greater  vigi- 
lance in  the  hearts  and  minds  3f  our  people. 
Our  Nation  stands  today: 

"Like  some  Ull  cliff  that  llfu  I's  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale   and   rides  above   the 

storm; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on    ts  bead." 

But.  my  comrades,  we  cannot  rest  now 
nor  falter  here.  We  (ace  an  even  sterner 
task  today  than  those  which  have  already 
tried  us  so  sorely.  Tides  of  evil  propaganda 
roll  against  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom 
today.  Tbe  tides  of  agression  we  knew  in 
yesteryear  were  physical,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  subdue  only  our  material  strength. 
Todays  aggres.sors  would  us?  their  false 
propaganda  to  lull  the  minds  and  seduce  the 
will  of  our  people.  Then  they  xrould  unleaA 
their  raw  and  brutal  power  to  make  us  tbetr 
slaves. 

Illy  comrades,  the  time  has  come  (or  the 
people  of  thU  Nation  and  the  world  to  strip 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from  the  face  of  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  premeditated  insults  to  the  western 
world  constantly  spewing  frori  the  mouths 
of  tbe  Molotovs  and  the  ViShlnekys  are 
dally  reminders  of  their  In.ense  hatred. 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  and  italln  have  declared 
over  and  over  again  that  western  clviliea- 
tion  as  we  know  It  must  l)e  des'royed.  Their 
avowed  purpose  is  to  conquer  and  dominate 
tbe  world  by  revolution  from  v/lthin  or  con- 
quest from  without 

Their  record  conflrtna  this:  their  actions 
prove  it. 

In  1939.  only  17  days  after  Hitler  Invaded 
Poland.  Stalin  attacked  and  jelzed  eastern 
Poland. 

In  1943,  the  Baltic  SUtes— Eitonla.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania — were  occupied  and  taken 
over 

Czechoslovakia  was  ravished  and  forced 
under  Russian  control.  Albania  was  grabbed 
by  one  sweep  of  the  t>ear'B  pav. 

In  February  o(  1945.  SUlln,  Churchill,  and 
Roosevelt  met  at  Yalta.  Ttiere  are  those 
who  blame  Rixisevelt  for  what  wa«  agreed 
to  at  Yalta.  But  the  tragecles  that  have 
been  complained  of.  were  in  violation  of  that 
agreement,  not  in  accordant;  with  It  In 
less  than  30  days,  and  befors  the  ink  vras 
dry  on  the  paper,  Russia  broke  her  pledged 
word  In  her  brutal  subjection  of  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  had  shattered  the 
Japanese  In  the  Pacific  Yet  4  days  before 
the  Japs  surrendered,  Russia  declared  war  on 
Jai>an  and  used  this  as  the  •  xcuse  to  seize 
Manchuria,  march  Into  Korea  and  begin  the 
conquest  of  continental  Chlmi. 

In  1939  Russia  controlled  atout  170.000.000 
people.  Today  she  dominates  over  eight 
hundred  million  In  1939  R\;ssla  controlled 
e.iXC.OOO   square    miles   of    le-riiory.     Today 
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she  dominates  nearly  thirteen  million.  To- 
day one-fourth  of  the  globe  and  32  percent 
of  the  world  s  population  are  subject  to  the 
will  of  one  man — Russian  Premier  Stalin. 

Russia  has  done  this  all  In  11  years. 
Eleven  years  in  which  she  used  every  trick  in 
the  book. 

She  used  the  veto  power  In  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions 43  times.  Counting  only  the  major  of- 
fenses. Russia  violated  her  agreements  88 
times  In  10  different  countries. 

The  roll  call  of  Russian  conquest  up  until 
June  cf  this  year  reads  like  this:  Finland, 
Poland,  Rumania.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia. Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany, 
Austria.  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  China, 
Mongolia,  and  Korea — down  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

In  most  of  these  instances  the  Soviet 
Union's  scheme  was  to  establish  and  control 
puppet  regimes.  Deceitfully  from  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  she  pulled  the  strings. 

But  your  Government  watched  these  ma- 
neuvers like  a  hawk.  Both  from  within  and 
from  without  the  sounding  board  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  exposed  and  denounced 
•ach  and  every  move.  It  did  everything  pos- 
attte  short  of  war.  A  thorough  clean-up 
would  have  required  a  full-scale  war  and  tbe 
use  of  unlimited  American  troops. 

But.  wherever  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Its  pup- 
pets, did  not  possess  actual  military  control, 
tbe  United  States  Government  has  success- 
fully thwarted  Russian  aggression. 

Moscow's  plans  to  master  iran  were  de- 
(eated. 

Russia  (ailed  in  her  campaign  to  force 
Turkey  to  cede  territory  and  accept  So\iet 
control  of  the  straits. 

She  was  frustrated  In  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Greece  through  euerrllla  activities. 

She  was  denied  a  foothold  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan. 

She  was  barred  from  a  voice  In  the  control 
of  western  Germany,  particularly  the  Ruhr. 
We  beat  her  to  the  draw  In  her  purpose  to 
capitalize  on  economic  weakness  and  politi- 
cal uncertainty  in  western  Europe. 

We  stopped  her  cold  both  in  Prance  and 
Italy. 

Ker  most  dramatic  failure  was  in  her  all- 
cut  effort  short  of  war  to  blockade  the  West- 
ern Allies  out  of  Berlin.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  more  (ar-reachlng  or  significant  peiice- 
time  victory  has  been  won  in  otir  lifetime 
than  that  o(  the  Air  Porces  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  in  maintaining  tbe 
Berlin  airlift. 

Then,  my  comrades,  without  warning  and 
without  provocation,  early  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday.  June  25.  1950.  strong  military 
forces  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  hurdled 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  Invaded  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  This  free  and  Independ- 
ent republic  had  been  established  by  the 
Ur.ited  Natlrns  after  a  free  election  was  held 
early  in  1948.  At  the  very  time  of  the  attack 
the  UN  Study  Commission  was  right  there 
trjing  to  work  out  a  peaceful  solution. 

On  June  25  that  Commission,  still  In  the 
invaded  area,  sent  lu  report  to  the  United 
Nations,  which.  In  the  language  of  President 
Truman,  "made  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  attack  was  naked,  deliberate,  unprovoked 
aggression  without  a  shadow  of  Justification." 
Continuing,  the  President  said:  "The  at- 
tack on  the  Republic  of  Korea,  therefore,  was 
a  clear  challenge  to  the  basic  principles  of 
the  United  Nations'  Ch.irter  and  to  the  spe- 
cific actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea.  If  this  challenge  had  not  been  met 
squarely,  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  t>een  all  but  ended  and  the 
hope  of  mankind  that  the  United  Nations 
would  develop  into  an  Institution  of  world 
order  would  have  been  shattered." 

Mr.  Commander  and  comrades,  the  United 
Nations  was  faced  by  the  stern  proposition 
tbat  It  must  either  meet  and  stop  that  ruth- 
less and  bloody  aggression  or  close  up  shop 
and  go  out  of  bualneas. 


The  United  States  of  America  also  faced  a 
critical  decision  As  the  leader  of  53  jieace- 
lovjng  nations,  and  in  her  own  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, she  had  to  meet  this  challenge.  She 
had  to  stand  up  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  security  of  her  own  firesides  or  back 
down  in  abject  futility. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, all  of  us,  as  individuals  and  through 
our  Government,  have  been  working  to  secure 
peace  ever  since  the  last  shot  was  fired  in 
World  War  II.  We  hate  war  and  all  of  its 
aids  and  purposes.  We  love  freedom  and 
liberty.  We  adore  Justice  and  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  a  peace  "that 
will  permit  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want  " 

But  we  do  not  seek  the  peace  of  the  craven 
or  the  coward.  We  spurn  tbe  peace  of  the 
conquered  or  the  vanquished.  We  do  not 
want  the  peace  of  the  sepulcber  of  our  hopes 
and  aims  and  ideals.  We  will  not  accept  the 
peace  of  the  tomb  in  which  we  must  witness 
the  burial  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  helped  create  the  United  Nations.  We 
helped  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 
We  have  glorified  it  with  our  hopes.  We 
have  fortified  It  with  our  physical  power. 
We  have  endowed  it  with  cur  spiritual  re- 
sources. We  yet  believe  thst  It  is  the  best 
hope  for  an  abiding  peace  tliat  the  nund  of 
man  has  ever  conceived  or  his  hand 
fashioned. 

Mr.  Commander.  I  do  not  sul)5cribe  to  the 
views  of  those  who  would  tiar  the  doors  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  is 
true  that  her  representatives  have  done  all 
within  their  power  to  defeat  its  purpose.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  proven  themselves  so 
unworthy  that,  if  its  sacred  premises  could 
be  defiled  by  wicked  men,  the  representa- 
tives of  Soviet  Russia  have  defiled  it. 

But  we  must  continue  s":riving  to  keep 
Soviet  Russia  inside  the  United  Nations. 
J-ast  as  stirely  as  the  United  Nations  is  the 
best  instrument  to  achieve  the  peace.  Russia 
is.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  nation  with  whom 
that  peace  must  he  made. 

Discouraged  as  we  may  be  with  our  efforts 
thus  far:  certain  as  we  are  that  heretofore 
and  how.  Russia  has  worked  to  sabotage 
peace  rather  than  promote  it.  I  am  certain 
that  our  efforts  must  continue.  They  should 
be  aimed,  first,  to  the  people  of  Russia,  and 
second,  to  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Certainly  if 
we  are  to  do  this  we  must  maintain  official 
contact   with  them. 

Our  efforts  must  ever  be  to  prevent  war, 
never  to  provoke  it.  To  succeed  we  must 
vrage  peace,  not  conflict.  To  start  a  so-called 
preventive  war  would  be  to  confess-  failure 
and  Invite  disaster. 

I  declare  to  you  every  day  that  passes  In 
which  the  United  Nations  still  meet  and  in 
which  Russia's  representatives  still  partici- 
pate, means  that  world  war  III  is  prevented 
at  least  another  day.  Each  such  day  is  a 
dual  victory.  It  is  another  day  in  which 
the  shedding  of  American  blood  has  been 
held  to  a  minimum.  It  is  another  day  in 
which  we  have  demonstrated  to  ourselves 
and  proven  to  the  world  that  our  first  and 
p.'lmary  objective  is  to  secure  an  everlasting 
peace.  It  is  another  day  in  which  the 
western  world  grows  stronger  and  the  slave 
world   becomes   comparatively   weaker. 

Ah.  I  know  that  as  we  watch  the  strutting 
and  the  hypocrisy  and  the  false  accusation 
of  a  Malik  or  a  vishlnsky.  we  are  tempted  to 
take  a  lash  and  a  scounre  and  drive  them 
from  this  temple  dedicated  to  peace.  But 
I  aeree  with  Warren  Austin,  who  said  the 
other  day  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  see 
more  diplomats  with  more  ulcers  than  to  be 
saddened  by  more  bullets  In  more  GI's. 

I  am.  therefore,  convinced  that  we  must 
continue  to  labor  for  peace  in  the  Council 
chamber  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  just 
as  positive  that  we  must  continue  to  accel- 
erate our  military  preparation  to  meet  our 


duty  and  commitment  to  the  United  Nations. 
That  which  we  preach  in  the  one  instance,  we 
must  practice  m  the  other.  As  we  are  alert 
in  the  forum  we  must  be  prepared  in  the 
field. 

America  lives  in  a  present  and  faces  a 
future  different  from  any  si  e  has  ever  known. 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  feeling 
that  we  had  achieved  victory  in  war  and  the 
opportunity  for  j>eace.  we  laid  down  our  arms. 
We  left  them  r^asting  on  the  battlefields 
around  the  world.  Our  fighting  men  who 
had  marched  triumphantly  en  a  hundred 
fronts  marched  happily  home.  Their 
fondest  desire  was  to  again  become  a  part 
of  our  civil  life  and  claim  its  benefits  (or 
their  own.  V.e  believed  that  our  allies  either 
desired  or  would  accept  that  which  we 
cherished  most — peace  and  good  will  among 
men. 

We  now  know  that  we  car^  no  longer  pro- 
ceed on  that  basis. 

We  now  know  that  we  m-.;st  reconstruct 
our  concept  of  what   is  required  of  us. 

We  now  know  that  if  there  is  to  be  world 
I>eace,  we.  and  we  alone,  have  the  power  and 
the  might  and  the  confidence  of  others  to 
lead  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  into  achiev- 
ing that  p>eace. 

We  now  know  that  we  cannot  let  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites  gain  that  leader- 
ship by  superior  force  or  by  cunnuig  or  by 
our  default. 

We  now  know  that  we  must  rearm  until 
we  are  the  strongest  military  power  in  the 
world. 

Ah.  I  know  bow  men  can  (eel  that  these 
days  are  dark  and  that  these  times  are  stem. 
There  have  been  dark  days  in  Korea  for  our 
fighting  men  these  past  weeks.  It  was  on  a 
dark  day  when  the  American  commander  in 
Korea  sent  that  awful  order  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americas  finest  sons.  "'Hold  the 
positions  you  now  occupy  or  die."  The 
Americans  who  received  that  order  were  men 
and  t>oys  from  the  firesides  of  Oklahoma  and 
every  other  State  in  this  l.ind.  Each  and 
every  one  cherished  life  and  home,  love  and 
liberty,  with  a  zeal  equal  to  mine  or  to  yours. 
Each  and  every  one  was  loved  by  wife  and 
mother,  father  or  brother,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Pew  times  in  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public have  days  been  so  dark,  or  the  situa- 
tion so  critical,  that  an  American  commander 
was  compelled  to  say  to  his  men,  "Stand  or 
die." 

You  and  I  have  learned,  and  history  will 
show  how  well  the  spirit  of  that  order  has 
t>een  ooeyed.  But  in  standing  up  to  it,  many 
Americans  have  died. 

When  the  Persian  hordes  invaded  Europe 
in  400  B.  C,  their  drive  was  irresistible  until 
they  met  Leonidaes  and  his  gallant  Spartans 
at  the  Pass  of  Thermopolae.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  that  fight,  Leonidaes  gave  the  same 
order  to  his  soldiers.  "Stand  or  die."  The 
hordes  of  Persia  were  stopped  at  Ther- 
mopolae. but  those  soldiers  of  Sparta  died  in 
stopping  them. 

Tliere  is  an  inscription  on  that  battlefield 
today.  It  reads:  '"Stranger,  go  teil  th^ 
Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  cbedi- 
ence  to  their  command."  That  dramatic 
messase  has  thundered  do'wn  the  centun^. 
It  is  cherished  wherever  co-jrage  and  hero- 
ism are  known.  It  is  whispered  wherever 
brave  men  have  been  tried. 

Mr.  Commander,  the  response  of  Amer. 
lean  soldiers  who  have  died  and  are  now 
dying  in  Korea  is  thundering  in  cur  ears 
today.  It  is  beating  its  message  into  mens 
hearts  wherever  national  secitrity  is  cher- 
ished or  prayers  for  peace  are  offered 

What  is  our  answer?  What  is  the  answer 
of  UO.000.000  Americans'  Mr.  Commander, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  We  likewise 
must  hold  t^.e  positions  we  occupy  or  die 

Pifty-three  nations — peace-loving  na- 
tions— march  today  under  the  flag  of  xhs 
United  Nations,  The  hundreds  of  milllcna 
of  fjecpie  cf  those  63  countries  must  s-jp- 
port   the   United    Nations    and    give    It    tiia 
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j>.-)wer  U"!  suTMisfully  hold  ncrr^sM  n  «t  b«v. 
or  tb*  United  N»t»f>n»  win  dU  p.t»i:rnt«  and 
fall  apart.  It  mu<tt  boid  ttit  poaiUon  It 
ocdjptM  or  n  wUI  di^ 

It  u  no  mmf  tamk  vMch  confroDU  u».  It 
is  th«  Mhm*  )(*  that  •  p«acetiBM  America 
ha«  ev<r  baan  called  upon  to  do. 

If  CNV  flghtlng  men  and  their  comrades 
can  tUTTlT*  In  the  battle  bell  In  Korea;  if 
lh«y  can  llw  In  the  mud  and  the  muck.  In 
Um  he«t  axkd  the  grime  and  the  filth  oi 
ta  •  forei^  land;  IX  they  can 
to  (lattotjs  Tlctory  there — 
who  are  ««  to  shrink  from  the  responslbiiu 
ties  that  are  oura  here,  or  ahlrk  the  job  that 
la  g\y^n  ua  to  do  at  home? 

The  atJi^Mlo  la  fierce  and  titanic  It  Is 
to  determine  if  freedom  oan  be  kept  by 
those  who  hare  It.  and  tron  by  others,  or  If 
tt  mtist  be  lost  by  all. 

The  ctrufgle  t«  to  determine  whether  men 
•hall  control  their  goremmenta  or  become 
the  puppeta  and  pawns  of  government.  It 
la  to  determine  whether  man  can  o-Kn  hla 
property  and  he  protected  In  that  ownership 
by  hla  go*ernment.  or  whether  both  he  and 
his  property  shall  become  the  chattels  of 
tlMt  goTemment. 

■noe  miarts  re&pecu  neither  God  nor 
man,  this  stni^le  will  decide  rch ether  man, 
created  In  the  Image  and  likeness  cf  Ckxl. 
Is  to  have  the  freedom  to  worship  that  God. 
or  tw  enslaved  bv  thoac  who  deny  both  the 
aalafeanos  of  God  and  man's  ngbt  to  wor- 
ahtp  mm. 

It  is  to  determine  whether  man  Is  to 
stand  erect  under  the  banner  of  democracy 
or  be  shackled  by  the  chains  of  tryranny. 

But,  thank  God.  there  Is  an  awful  and 
yet  a  glorlciis  truth  about  this  struggle. 
The  awful  truth  about  It  is  that  Russia  can- 
not win  tt.  never.  The  glorious  truth  about 
It  ia  that  a  united  and  vigilant  America  can- 
not loae  It,  ever. 


Tbe  Boys  in  Room  1106 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  7  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
friend  in  Arkansas.  Believe  il  or  not,  he 
is  the  national  Democratic  committee- 
man. Dr  R.  B.  Robins,  for  whom  I  have 
profound  respect  and  admiration. 

Dr  Robins  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article 
entitled  "The  Boys  m  Room  110€. '  which 
he  has  written  for  the  AuKU-st  Lssue  of 
Me<lical  Economics.  I  ask  unanimous 
ecmsent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
va&  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  RfcoKO, 
as  follows; 

The  BoTt  in  Room  1106 

(By  R.  B.  Robins.  M.  D  ,  aa  told  to  Martin 
Keeler) 

Meeting  at  midnight  last  Uay  15  In  a 
■Ball  room  ol  the  Hotel  Btcnaa.  Chloafo, 
•  tfoublful  quorum  of  Demoeratle  national 
Ooaamiture  tuecnbert  pulled  a  fast  one  on  tlie 
party  tank  aiul  fixe.  They  adopted  In  the 
part}  s  name  a  reaoluUoa  raaArminK  the 
Id^i   Democratic   platform,   but   cotiumiug 


•In  order  to  avoid  socialized  medicine  In 
the  United  States,  we  endorse  the  President's 
program  for  broadened  Federal  Rc-tlvUy  in 
the  entire  field  of  health  and  medical  care 
and  the  adoption  cf  a  iiay-as-you-go  In- 
surance proi?ram  to  put  better  medical  care 
wi'.lUn  the  financial  reach  of  all  Americana." 
BeiUnd  these  61  words  lies  a  significant 
story.  It's  a  story  of  <a)  slick  abridgement 
of  party  rules,  (b)  aoclallst  semantics  with  a 
two-way  stretch,  and  (c)  MachiavelUsm  in 
medico- politics. 

To  beirin  with,  the  committee's  action  was 
unauthorlred.  The  Democratic  Party  rule 
book  clearly  sutes:  "The  duties  and  powers 
ol  the  national  committee  are  derived  from 
the  convention,  and  no  convention  h.is  au- 
thorized the  formulation  of  proposals  which 
might  l)e  construed  to  be  In  the  nature  of 
platl  >rm  declarations."  This  rule  book  adds: 
'The  Democratic  National  Committee  has  no 
authority,  expressed  or  implied,  to  prescrit>e 
lastiea  for  the  Democratic  rank  and  file  " 
(CoNOBcaaioMAL  RccoaD,  3d  eess.  of  7ist 
Cong,  p  eci6). 

The  1»48  platform,  framed  at  the  party's 
Philadelphia  convention,  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
Yet  the  1950  platform,  framed  by  the  boys  in 
room  HOC  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  endorses  it. 
Or  does  It?  Here  we  get  Into  the  shadowy 
science  of  semantics,  the  pet  of  the  social- 
Users,  dealing  with  word  connotations  and 
nuances. 

Note,  for  example,  the  use  cf  the  phrase 
••pay-as-you-go."  It's  intended  to  give  the 
Itwing  scheme  a  coloration  of  financial 
soundness  and  plain  American  good  sense. 
In  truth,  of  course,  the  scheme  Is  anything 
but  pay-as-you-go.  To  support  It,  billions 
annually  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
United  Slates  Treasury's  general  funds — 
adding  appreciably  to  the  Government's 
yearly  operating  deficit.  That  deficit  Is 
financed  by  Government  Ixjrrowlng.  a  mort- 
gage on  the  future. 

Mora  Important,  ncte  the  phrase  "to  avoid 
aociallzed  medicine  •  •  •."  That's  a  se- 
mantic sockdolager 

Correctly  or  Incorrectly,  compulsory  health 
Insurance  has  been  tagged  in  the  public 
mind  as  soclalUsed  medicine.  And  In  the 
public  nostrils  socialized  medicine  has 
begun  to  develop  an  odor.  According  to  the 
latest  Gallup  poll,  for  example,  the  Nation's 
voters  oppose  the  administrations  health 
plan  by  a  3-to-2  count. 

But  the  soclallzers'  strategem  of  giving 
their  willing  rose  a  new  name  isn't  as  ama- 
teurish as  it  seems.  It  involves  a  high  order 
of  political  trickery. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  went  on  at  Chicago 
what  led  up  to  the  shenanigans  there,  and 
how  they  bear  on  this  fall's  congressional 
elections. 

Some  weeks  before  the  commlltee  met.  It 
printed  and  t>egan  distributing  lat  party 
expense)  200.000  copies  of  a  booklet  called 
Better  Medical  Care  That  You  Can  Afford. 
I  Kuspect  the  text  was  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nation's  Health,  a  private 
lobbying  group  for  nationalized  medicine; 
It  would  not  be  the  first  lime  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  had  distributed 
CNH  literature.  But  the  point  Is,  despite 
the  absence  of  a  compulsory-health-lnsur- 
ance  plank  In  the  party  platform,  this  book- 
let was  and  is  a  brochure  for  compulsory 
health  Insurance — bearing  the  national  com- 
mittees  Imprimatur. 

It  Is  now  cle.-u  that  a  handful  of  commit- 
tee brass  in  Waahlnglon  had  already  decided 
for  the  comnnitee  a.s  a  whole  that  It  would 
go  down  tlie  line  for  the  Ewuig  stheme. 

The  Chicago  meeting  was  called  oaienslbly 
as  a  national  Democratic  conference  and  Jel- 
ferjK-n  Jubilee.  General  sessions  were  st  hed- 
uied  for  bttiuiday.  May  13,  at  the  Blackstuue 


Hotel:  a  rally  was  slated  for  Mnnday  evening. 
May  15,  at  Scildlers'  Field.  At  the  Saturday 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  it  was  casu- 
ally announced  that  a  third  such  session 
would  be  held  at  the  Hotel  btevens  after  the 
Monday  evening  rally.  Many  committeemen 
missed  these  announcements  because  they 
were  attending  other  special  sessions:  I  was 
attending  the  luncheon  and  panel  discussion 
on  welfare  legislation. 

I  had  with  me  five  leading  authorities  on 
medical  economics,  whom  I  wanted  to  have  a 
hearing.  They  were  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley, 
director  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
former  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  head,  and 
one-time  chief  medical  officer  of  tlie  VA:  Dr. 
Georw,e  F.  Lull,  general  manager  of  the  AM.A; 
Frank  G.  Dlcklnjon,  Ph.  D..  AMA  econcmlEt; 
Edward  O  Connor  of  the  Insurance  Econom- 
ics Society;  and  John  W.  Neal,  attorney  for 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society.  But  I'm 
afraid  I  led  them  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 

The  welfare  panel  was  beautifully  stage- 
manaped.  Presiding  was  Mrs.  India  Edwards, 
vice  chairman  cf  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  By  prearrangement,  an  enthu- 
siestic  foursome — Oscar  Ewlng.  Representa- 
tive Andrew  Blemlller,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
AFL's  Nelson  Crulkshank.  and  Manhattan 
physician  Theodore  Sanders — rendered  love's 
old  sweet  song  for  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. 

WHO'S  Ajiun>  or  amat 

Each  speaker  had  15  minutes.  Oscar 
Ewing  took  the  lead  in  doing  tht  customary 
hatchet  work  on  the  AMA.  Congressman 
BiXMiLLXB  voiced  his  amazement  at  "the  cir- 
cus tactics  used  by  the  huckster  hirelings 
of  our  dignified  doctors.  "  After  a  solid  hour 
of  such  goings-on,  I  was  given  the  fioor  for 
exactly  5  minutes     •     •     •. 

Robins.  "Well.  I  must  say  the  members  of 
this  panel  have  done  a  pretty  good  promo- 
tion Job  They're  good  salesmen  for  their 
ideas.  And  we're  ail  agreed  on  one  thing: 
We're  for  insurance.  But  I'm  for  voluntary 
health  insurance,  not  compulsory.  I  don't 
like  compulsion.    I  like  freedom. 

"I  know  that  some  of  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  this,  but  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  Jack  Ewlni?'s  physicians." 

EwiNG.  "I  didn't  kuow  it." 

Robins.  "Well — I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Jack — 
I'm  his  endocrinologist.  The  other  night, 
Jack  m3t  my  wife  and  me.  He  told  her, 
'You  know.  Doc  keeps  my  glands  of  Internal 
secretion  working.'  " 

I  went  on  to  challenge  the  committee's 
authority  in  promoting  the  compulsory  pro- 
gram. I  expresticd  my  opinion  that.  If  pur- 
sued, this  policy  would  cost  the  Democratic 
Party  control  of  Congress  this  fall.  I  an- 
swered the  panel  speakers'  remarks  about 
the  AMA  lobby  fund: 

"You  know,  we  Democrats  talk  about  pres- 
sure groups.  One  of  the  greatest  pret>AUre 
groups  In  this  country  today  Is  Jack's  agency, 
the  Federal  Security  Administration.  They 
use  tax  money — your  money  and  my  money — 
to  promote  their  pet  schemes." 

I  concluded  by  Introducing  my  five  guest 
experts: 

"I  hope  that,  in  true  democratic  fashion, 
Mrs.  Edwards  will  permit  these  gentlemen 
to  ask  questions.  They  are  willing  to  answer 
questions,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  permit 
them  to  make  pertinent  comment  on  any 
question  In  order  to  clarify  it.     •      •      •" 

Mrs.  Edwabcs.  'I  am  afraid  your  time  is  up. 
Dr  Robins.  According  to  the  rules,  no  one 
may  Bi^ak  except  Members  of  Congress  or 
members  of  the  national  committee,  and 
then  for  6  nilnutcs  only.  These  distin- 
guished genilemeu  (Dr  Hawley,  et  ai  )  may 
lirtve  tlie  floor  to  as'n  question.^  If  we  may 
liave  the  same  courtesy  at  au  AMA  meeting. 
I  will  be  very  t>lad.  " 
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She  continued,  however,  with  a  little 
speech  of  her  own  In  behalf  of  compulsory 
health  insurance.  Thereafter  some  15  other 
committeemen  rose  to  say  what  they  thought 
of  doctors  In  general  and  me  In  particular. 

Il  was  Oscar  Ewlng's  hour  of  glory.  Ob- 
serving from  the  head  table  were  such  other 
party  moguls  as  W.  Stuart  Symlns;ton,  head 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board; 
Mrs.  Perle  Mesta,  Minister  to  Luxemburg; 
Leon  Kcyserllng,  chairman  of  the  President  s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  and  Cabinet 
members  Oscar  Chapman.  Maurice  Tobln, 
Jesse  Donaldson,  and  Charles  Brannan. 

Such  was  the  background  for  the  final 
coup,  the  quasi-secret  midnight  meeting  on 
Monday,  at  which  the  health  resolution  was 
p?.s5ed.  I'm  told  that  only  a  handful  of 
committee  members  were  present.  The  es- 
cape clause  ("In  order  to  avoid  soclallz^'d 
medicine  •  •  •")  was  Introduced  by  Ed 
Kelly.  Illinois  committeeman  and  former 
Chicaeo  mayor.  He  had  a  special  reason: 
Illinois'  Scott  Lucas.  E>emocratic  floor  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  up  for  reelec- 
tion this  fall,  wanted  to  get  off  the  com- 
pulsory-health-lnsurance  hook.  Now  he  can 
state  piously  that  he's  dead  set  against 
socialized  medicine — yet  stay  mum  on  the 
more  specific  Lssue. 

The  Ewlng  group,  cf  course,  immediately 
recognized  the  Nation-wide  usefuUiess  of  the 
Kelly  suggestion.  Now  any  Democratic  can- 
didate, before  an  audience  that  is  antl-com- 
pulslon,  can  take  a  stand  like  that  of  Senator 
Lucas;  before  a  procompulslon  audience, 
the  same  candidate  can  forget  his  semantics 
and  plump  for  Federal  medicine  by  whatever 
name  he  chooses. 

That  in  gist.  Is  the  fall  campaign  strategy 
of  oneTactlon  of  the  Democratic  Parly.  Will 
it  work? 

It  will  not. 

FRIMARIXS  POINT  WAT 

S?nator  Claitde  Pepper  took  his  trouncing 
for  the  Democratic  renomlnation  in  Florida 
before  the  lx»y»  In  room  1106  came  up  with 
their  rose-by-another-name  stunt;  but  I'm 
sure  It  couldn't  have  saved  him.  Florida 
doctors,  working  quietly  and  methodically  in 
behalf  of  Feppkh's  opponent.  Representative 
George  A  S.mathers,  were  not  to  be  denied. 
Listen  to  this,  from  an  editorial  In  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal: 

"In  44  years  of  covering  political  cam- 
paigns, your  editor  has  never  witnessed  such 
elective  solicitation  of  votes  as  demon- 
strated by  Florida  doctors,  druggists,  dentists, 
hospital  staf!s.  Insurance  companies,  and 
pharmaceutical  representatives,  aided  and 
abetted  by  otlier  professional  men." 

Private  medicine's  drive  to  save  Itself  via 
the  ballot  box  got  under  way  in  September 
1»49.  An  election  was  held  in  Pennsylvania 
to  fill  the  congressional  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Representative  Robert  L.  Coffey, 
Jr.,  a  Democrat,  from  the  Johnstown  dlctrlct 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Coffey's 
mother,  the  Democratic  nominee,  came  out 
for  the  Ewlng  health  plan.  John  P.  Satlor, 
Republican,  opposed  It.  Doctors  there- 
abouts. Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
promptly  formed  a  healing  arts  commit- 
tee. It  plugged  S^TLOR  In  newspaper  ads. 
radio  spots,  and  publicity  releases.  Satlor 
won  by  8.400  votes,  compared  with  Coffey's 
12.'X!0  majority  the  previous  year. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum. A  number  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates— e.  g..  well  over  hall  the  party's  con- 
graasional  aspirants  in  Indiana — have  openly 
renounced  compulsory  health  insurance. 
Many  ethers  may  soon  follow  suit. 

I  sincerely  hope  so.  For  1  am  a  Democrat, 
and  I  don't  like  to  see  Democrats  go  dow  n 
to  defeat  before  Republicans.  But  that's 
what  they're  going  to  do  this  fail  It  they  per- 
sist with  this  compulsory  health  Insurance 
busliiasa. 


Soil  Conserration  as  Exemplified  bj  James 
G.  Sanford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  VIRGIL  M.  CHAPMAN 

OP  KrNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Septeinber  7  ( legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
by  one  preat  conservationist  about  an- 
other great  conservationist.  The  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Wallace,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Louisville  Times,  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  who  for  a  generation  has  been 
an  outstanding  advocate  with  tonsue 
and  pen  of  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  other  natural  resources  which  con- 
stitute the  greatest  material  heritage  we 
can  hope  to  transmit  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us  in  this  land  we  call 
America. 

The  .subject  of  this  article.  Mr.  James 
G.  Sanford,  is  a  sterling  citizen  and  ex- 
cellent farmer  of  New  Castle,  Henry 
County,  Ky.,  whom  I  have  known  for  the 
past  30  years  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  what  a  practical,  intelligent  fanner 
can  accomplish  in  the  field  of  soil  con- 
servation. Mr.  Sanford  loves  the  land 
and  appreciates  the  obligation  of  his 
trusteeship  to  transmit  it  to  future  gen- 
erations richer  than  when  it  came  into 
his  possession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Louisville  (Kv.)  Times  of  February 

8,  1950] 
The  Story  or  Jim.  a  Farmer  Devottd  to  His 

Land — Wondering  What  Will  Happen  to 

His    V.'ell-Carfd-For    Acres    After    He    Is 

Gone  Causes  Him  to  Worrt 
(By  Tom  Wallace) 

My  friend.  Jim.  who  is  by  7  years  my 
Junior,  has  a  deep-seated  sorrow.  He  is  not 
old  for  his  age.  His  wife  has  the  beauty- 
from-withln  that  time  enhances  rather 
than  mars.  Her  face  Is  framed  by  silvery 
hair  that  seems  prematurely  grey  because  it 
Eortens  lines  which  hair  dye  would  make 
harsh.  The  sort  of  loveliness  that  Is  hers 
runs  through  her  clan,  among  the  women, 
and  contributes  to  the  pride  and  happiness 
of  numerous  hustands. 

Jim  has  enough  worldly  goods  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man.  and  he  is  reasonable. 
He  gives,  regularly — declaring  it  fun — 10  per- 
cent of  his  Income.  He  says  he  could  pro- 
vide for  himself  and  his  wife  from  one-fourth 
of  his  farm,  devoted  to  orchard  grass  and 
sheep,  comfortable  livelihood.  Including 
winters  in  Florida.  He  proves  It  by  figures 
as  to  hay,  se«»d.  and  sheep.  So  why  should 
he  be  grieved  about  anything? 

The  source  of  his  sorrow  may  be  revealed  in 
six  words,  the  title  of  a  comedy,  "You  Can't 
Take  II  W;lh  You." 

What  will  become  of  his  farm  when  he 
dies?  How  will  it  be  treated?  They  are  the 
questions  in  Jim's  mind,  and  he  is  feeling 
lt)W  about  the  future.  A  man  cannot  live 
always,  and  someone,  sometime,  may  be 
treating  Jim's  farm  as  a  majority  of  T.OCki.OOO 
farms  In  the  United  States  are  treated,  de- 
spite all  that  IS  said  orally  and  In  print  In 
behalf  ol  better  treatment  of  land. 


Jim's  farm  lies  like  a  group  of  Eeashells 
laid  convex  side  up  Each  natural  division  is 
bordered  by  trees,  not  as  thoughtfuUy  guard- 
ed as  the  fields  and  meadows  they  separate — 
Jim  is  no  forester — but  still  numerous  after 
nearly  a  half  century  of  Jim's  occupancy  of 
the  land  and  valued  by  him  as  eld  friends. 
Between  the  meadows  brooks  trickle,  most 
r.f  the  year,  not  In  dryest  weather.  Because 
the  brooks  are  not  wholly  dependable  Jim 
has  made  ponds — commuters  would  say 
lake.s— In  .'=everal  of  the  meadows.  He  Is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  after  rains  his  pwnds 
are  clear.  That  proves  that  there  is  no  ero- 
sion on  the  watersheds. 

Jim  agrees  with  Patrick  Henry's  profound- 
est  statement:  "The  greatest  patriot  is  the 
man  who  stops  the  most  gullies." 

Political  speeches  are  Invariably  those  most 
widely  remembered,  ^veryone  knows  Hen- 
rys expressed  prefererfce  for  death  as  against 
life  without  liberty,  but  999,999  persons  in 
1. 000.000  never  heard  of  the  immortal  Vir- 
ginian's  observation    about    gullies.    ■ 

Jim  doesn't  think  everythinp  In  farming 
depends  upon  the  specialized  education 
which  colleges  of  sericulture  present.  He 
believes  a  good  general  education  worth 
more.  It  develops  Initiative,  self-reliance, 
he  says,  whereas  specialized  education  de- 
velops a  tendency  to  believe  the  last  bulletin 
the  last  word;  a  disposition  to  try  a  new 
variety  of  tobacco  seed  each  year. 

A  graduate  of  Notre  Dame,  Jim  holds  that 
Notre  Dame's  football  successes  reflect  the 
thoroughness   of   a  seat  of   learning. 

'If  I  ■were  educating  a  son  I  should  have 
him  graduate  from  a  pood  liberal  arts  col- 
leee."  says  Jim.  "and  if  he  then  wished  to 
farm  he  could  do  so  at  advantage." 

Jim  does  not  believe  in  fads,  one  of  which 
In  Kentucky,  he  says,  is  Kentucky  Fescue  31, 
called  the  wonder  g.^ass. 

"It's  a  soil  dep'.eter  and  you  must  have  a 
legume  in  it  to  make  livestock  like  it.  Il  is 
easier  to  get  fescue  on  a  farm  than  to  get 
rid  of  it.  and  nobody  needs  it  who  has 
orchard  grass,  Korean  lespedeza,  bluegrass 
and  good  land.  Of  course,  if  you  are  trying 
to  make  a  pasture  of  a  bog.  that  is  some- 
thing else." 

Jim  and  I  walked  over  his  farm,  among 
his  ewes  and  lambs,  his  ponds,  his  strips  of 
woodland.  Often  I  narrowly  missed  losing 
my  nose,  or  mournfully  seeing  it  swell  to 
three  times  its  ncsmal  size,  when  Jim, 
thrilled  by  a  sweeping  view  as  we  entered  a 
new  enclosure  or  crossed  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
amplified  his  gesture  of  delieht  with  his 
cane,  which  he  waved  In  a  wide  half  circle. 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  mention  my  anxiety. 
What  is  a  nose,  even  a  bunged  nose,  com- 
pared with  a  truly  great  love?  Jim  loves  his 
farm  as  Whistler  loved  his  mother. 

There  are  no  terraces  on  Jim's  farm.  He 
contends  that  if  rolling  land  is  rightly  t.-eated 
the  soil  does  not  run  down  hill  with  every 
rain  or  any  rain.  He  proves  It  by,  amoDfj 
other  things,  the  size  of  his  tobacco  barn, 
which  he  has  added  to  until  it  measures  140 
feet  long.  It  would  not  hold  his  entire  crop 
last  year.  He  had  to  hang  tobacco  In  his 
cattle  barn.  His  tobacco  was  not  grown  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  on  new  ground,  but 
In  the  new-fashioned  way  on  old  ground. 

I  have  said  that  Jim  loves  trees.  He  will 
not  aeree  with  me  that  it  would  pay  to  fence 
his  woodlands,  which  are  narrow  strips  along 
Inte.'mittent  water  courses.  Fencing  them 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  wire  and  many 
posts,  but  timber  deteriorates  where  live- 
stock tranip  the  ground  and  rub  against  tree 
trunks. 

Jim  laughed  away  a  lumberman  who  of- 
fered hira  8500  for  his  walnut  trees,  saying 
they  were  worth  12.000.  but  that  It  would 
cost  tl.OOO  to  cut  them,  and  that  he  and 
the  farm  owner  would  split  the  other  tl.OCO. 

"Let  'em  stand."  said  Jim.  "They  were 
here  vihen  I  came.     Th?y  wUl  be  here  when 
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I  fro  If  all  I  could  gft  for  them  would  be  M 
Mch  The  Wf>od!>  lo..k«  better  wtlh  them 
than  It  would  lor^k  without  them  •" 

It  U  not  neceB*ary  when  walking  orer 
Jlm'i  farm,  dodgtns:  his  wavin>j  walking 
■tick,  to  ajik  where  hU  b<-)und.trles  run  That, 
la  plain  from  the  (atncM  of  his  nurtured 
sotl.  When  he  U  not  walking  about  with 
hU  c?an*  acatterlnK  eT«ry  little  mound  of 
aheep  manure  to  Imnrove  Its  fertilizer  value, 
he  carries  a  Ions-handle  pwlnted  dirt  shovel. 
If  he  detect*  the  beclnnlnn  of  erosion  In  a 
gwag  be  does  a  little  agrlcultiu-al  aurfrery 
vltb  his  shovel  and  the  wound  In  the  soil  Is 
cured.  Where  there  are  ^lUes  In  much  sim- 
ilar land,  there  Is  a  mat  of  bluegraas  on 
Jim's  land  around  which  the  plowman  plows. 
loaing  a  bit  of  time  but  keeping  a  shield  bc- 
twem  the  so"  and  storm  water. 

Jim  cou'.d  sell  h's  farm  for  five  tlmea  what 
It  cost  him.  Nc  xU  of  that  Increase  reflects 
paraing  of  time,  or  Iraprovements  In  bulld- 
ln'^8.  Moct  of  It  reflects  the  care  Jim  has 
devoted  to  his  aoll.  Thinking  about  what 
may  he  done  to  his  beloved  900  acres  aftor 
he  U  gone  Is  somethini;  be  cannot  avoid.  If 
he  had  a  Fon.  or  If  he  had  a  nephew  who 
wlahed  to  b«  a  farmer,  he  would  be  relieved 
of  worry. 

"If  I  were  50  years  younger.  Jim."  I  said. 
•*I  would  fmr?e8t  that  you  glre  your  farm 
to  ne.  I'd  take  care  of  It.  You  would  get 
It  off  t "  your  mind." 

**Btit  aa  matters  stand."  said  Jtm.  "the 
beat  thinf  you  can  do  is  to  preach  keeping 
soil  on  rolling  land  by  contour  plowing  and 
by  tlia  gully  prevention  I  practice  In  pas- 
tures. Come  here  "sometime  In  summer  and 
you  can  drive  ai!  over  this  farm  In  a  car 
and  not  feel  a  bump.  If  that  wore  true  of 
eT«ry  farm  In  this  county,  farming  would 
be  more  profitable.  By  the  way.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  aheep-kllUng  dogs?  I 
have  lost  II  ewec  this  winter  killed  by  dogs. 
One  of  them  we  had  to  shoot.  Dogs  had 
torn  ber  up  and  left  her  living,  but  she  could 
cot  have  recovered  " 

Next  to  hU  land,  maybe.  Jim  loves  his 
He  does  not  have  to  mow  his  mead- 
for  weed  contrr  1.  His  sheep  control  the 
weeds.  But  a  sheep  la  only  a  sheep.  Land 
■tlra  Jim's  emotions.  1  avoid  saying  "deep- 
eat"  emotions.  Jim's  wife,  possibly,  reads 
ipers. 


Aiding  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF  V  '    « A  •  ;  •  ■  ■    -  ^:  ^ 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF   TKE   LMTED  STATES 

Thursday  September  7  degtslatne  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL      Mr.   Pi  evident. 

1  ask  unanimcus  con.sent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  eu- 
tltted  "Aidimi  Russia."  published  in  this 
morning  s  W.L-.hinKlon  Post     More  than 

2  years  a«o  we  .^topped  the  .shipping  from 
this  country  to  Ru.siia  of  machine  tools 
and  other  tools  which  would  help  In  the 
makint;  of  wir  Certainly  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  are  spending  In  the 
way  of  ECA  aid  and  other  aid  in  foreign 
countries  should  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permiltint?  tho.se  countries  to 
B«?nd  machine  toold  to  Russia,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
Btoppod  doin«  so  our«;e!vea.  I  approve 
heartily  of  what  the  editorial  says,  and 


I  hope  the  State  Department  will  do 
everythlnK  In  its  power  to  .stop  countries 
whom  we  are  aiding  from  sending  to 
Russia  and  Its  satellites  machine  tools 
and  other  equipment,  with  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  manufacture  wea- 
p>ons  of  war. 

There  bcinc  nd  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  oroered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ;  i 

Aiding  Rcssia 

The  unfavorable  Impreaalon  on  Amerlcin 
public  opinion  which  was  created  by  Mr. 
Churchlirs  charge  that  machine  tools  suita- 
ble for  repair  of  tanks  are  being  shipped  to 
Russia  has  been  heightened  by  Prime  Mm- 
Ister  Attiee's  maladroit  defense  of  the  busi- 
ness. According  to  Mr.  Attlee.  exports  of 
machine  tools  "regarded  as  of  key  Impor- 
t.ince  for  strategic  purposes"  were  halted  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  except  in  case  of  con- 
tracts already  concluded  before  that  date. 
However,  as  a  spokesman  for  American 
machine  tool  mauufacturers  explains,  "aU 
machine  tools  of  whatever  nature,  are  used 
in  war  production  •  •  •  the  types  with- 
held can  be  built  on  the  machines  received." 
Moreover,  the  British  are  still  shipping  tools 
of  high  strategic  value  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  before  April  1948  and  they  also 
permit  Russian  Inspectors  to  enter  plants 
manuiacttirlng  these  tou.s  for  the  bovlet 
Union. 

More  than  2  years  ago  the  United  States 
stopped  shipments  of  all  types  of  American 
machine  tools  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
Since  then  this  country  has  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  aaslst  the  economic  recovery  uf 
Great  Britain  and  other  western  European 
countries,  and  Is  preparing  to  pour  out  addi- 
tional billions  to  strengthen  their  defenst-s 
against  Russian  aggression.  Consequently, 
when  the  British  use  scarce  labor  and  raw 
materials  to  manufacture  goods  having  mili- 
tary value  for  the  use  of  a  potential  enemy, 
the  United  States  has  a  right  to  protest. 

The  moat  alarming  afii)ect  of  the  disclo- 
sures In  regard  to  Angio-Russlan  trade  Is 
the  patent  reluctance  of  the  L;ibor  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  these  shipments  for 
fear  of  being  accused  of  reneging  on  Its 
trade  agreement  with  Rursla.  What  an  ex- 
cuse when  Russian  tanks  may  be  killing 
British  soldiers  at  this  moment  In  Korea. 
Russia's  reaction  certainly  can  be  disre- 
garded In  view  of  the  critical  International 
situation.  And  a  country  dependent  on  out- 
side aid  to  strengthen  I's  defenses  should, 
as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  either  forego 
experts  of  strategic  materials  and  equip- 
ment or  else  confine  Its  exports  of  such 
goods  to  friendly  nations.  Since  the  Anglo- 
Russian  trade  deal  was  concluded,  the  world 
picture  baa  undergone  a  transformation. 
Any  government  that  continues  to  encourage 
trade  expansion  In  these  times  for  the  sake 
of  Income.  In  disregard  of  political  conse- 
quencea.  betrays  "infirmity  and  disconnec- 
tion of  thought  and  action  In  shaping  defense 
plans."  to  quote  Mr.  Churchill. 

No  doubt  the  Labor  Government,  prodded 
by  Amerlcari  ofHclals  and  under  political  at- 
tack on  the  home  front,  will  take  steps  to 
halt  machine-tool  shipments  to  Russia,  pos- 
sibly by  requisitioning  them  for  boms  use. 
But  that  Is  a  minor  concession  t<5  public 
elamor,  since  Great  Britain  and  ber  colonies 
•sport  many  other  products  that  have  high 
slruteglc  value  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
Unless  trade  In  all  such  products  ceases 
OTMt  Britain  will  unwittingly  become  sn 
seonomlc  ally  of  the  country  against  which 
the  ArlHiitic  Pact  natlorm  are  armliiR  lor 
self-d«fen»e.  What  doe*  Xhe  North  AtUntlO 
Treaty  organlrnilon  mean  If  tt»c  members 
of  It  cannot  tven  develop  a  cunmioii  policy 
on  tr'ule  with  aggressive  Russia? 


Medal  HoDors  Carolina  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF    NOBTH    CABOLIN.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  7  legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20 »,  1950 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  news  dis- 
patch in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
reciting  the  award  of  an  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter to  a  gallant  and  heroic  North  Caro- 
lina soldier,  Lt.  LoRan  C.  V/eathers,  who 
was  killed  in  action  on  August  2.  l&oO.  in 
Korea. 

It  so  happens  that  Lieutenant  Weath- 
ers is  from  my  heme  town  of  Shelby. 
N.  C.  and  has  had  a  brilliant  var  record. 
He  won  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  his  heroic  action  in  leading  a  costly 
assault  in  desperate  fightinu  on  Okinawa 
In  1945.  Now  he  becomes  one  of  the 
early  death  casualties  in  the  Korean  war, 
following  his  daring  and  courageous  ac- 
tion in  seizing  a  rifle  and  single-handed 
knocking  out  an  enemy  machine-gun 
nest.  His  act  is  properly  described  as 
exhibiting  extraordinary  heroism  and 
his  conduct  adds  glory  to  American  arms. 
I  feel  a  personal  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ment, and  his  home  county  honors  his 
memory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcora. 
as  follows: 

MfDAL  Honors  Carolina  Hibo 

KlCHTH  AKMT  HEAO«tJA«TEas  IN  SctriH  Ko- 
axA.  September  4. — Lt.  Locan  C.  WeatUers  of 

Shelby,  N.  C  ,  who  won  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  for  leading  a  costly  assault  on  hill 
No.  79  on  Okinawa  In  1945.  died  a  hero's 
death  In  Korea  and  won  p<^)bihumoufly  an 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  his  D.  S.  C. 

Killed  In  action  on  August  3  on  the  south- 
ernmost front  near  Haman.  Lieutenant 
Weathers  had  t>een  all  over  the  Korean  front 
In  an  armored  car  attached  to  a  recoiiuals- 
sanc*  platoon  which  worked  In  conjunction 
With  the  Twenty-fourth  Dlvulon,  the  first 
American  Infantry  outfit  committed  in  Ko- 
rea. On  Okinawa  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Division  which  cracked 
the  middle  of  the  SJurl  defense  line 

Lieutenant  Weathers'  outfit  wu .  spear- 
headiug  an  attack  by  the  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry Regiment  on  enemy  positions  near 
Uaman  when  be  was  kUled.  An  enemy  con- 
centration of  mortar  and  bazooka  fire  In- 
cluded a  direct  hit  upon  Lieutenant  Weath- 
ers' vehicle,  in  which  his  arm  was  partially 
blown  off. 

ATTACKS    NK8T 

"At  that  Instant  the  Infantry  came  under 
terrific  enemy  machine-gun  fire  and.  despite 
bis  serious  wound,  Lieutenant  We<ithers 
seized  a  rifle  and  single-handed,  knocked  out 
an  enemy  machine-gun  nest."  the  citation 
for  his  second  DSC  said.  "He  silenced  the 
machine-gun  nest  but  during  this  nctlnn  he 
was  killed  by  sniper  fire.  Extraordinary  hero- 
ism displayed  by  Lieutenant  Weathers  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  himself  and  the  military  service." 

Three  days  prior  to  his  fatal  engagement, 
Lieutenant  Weathers  had  been  one-  of  the 
lait  to  leave  Slnju — 0  hours  after  the  enemy 
tlie  city— and  he  brought  back  word 
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that  three  precious  American  medium  tanks, 
equipped  with  90-mllllmeter  guns,  had  been 
unable  to  function  because  they  lacked 
propter  fan  belts  and  voltage  regulators. 
Tl:e  tanks  had  to  be  destroyed  t)ecause  the 
Army  supply  service  sent  the  wrong-sized 
fan  b?'.tb  and  mistakenly  substituted  a  box 
of  45-callbcr  plttols  for  the  requested  volt- 
age regulators. 


'One  of  the  Reasons  This  Nation  Has  Be- 
come Great  Ii  Because  We  Are  All  on 
the  Same  Team — Labor,  Industry,  Agri- 
calture,  GoTemment — We  All  Are 
Working  Toward  One  Goal,  a  World  of 
Peace  in  Which  All  Shall  Have  Equal 
Opportunity" — John  R.  Steelman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AL^TAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
come  to  tell  of  still  another  Sunday  night 
telecast  program  of  Battle  Report — 
Wa-shinpton.  which  each  succeeding 
week  seems  to  become  e.stablished  more 
and  more  as  a  part  of  the  regular  func- 
tion of  P'jvcrnment.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  entire  exiXTLse  is  borne  by  the 
National  Broadca.st  System  and  not  one 
cent  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Battle  Report — Wa."=hinRton  Ls.  as  you 
all  know,  a  nonpolitical  bipartisan  pro- 
gram put  on  each  Sunday  evening  at  8 
wherein  the  Honorable  John  R.  Steel- 
man.  As;.islant  to  the  President,  presents 
top-fl.^:ht  Federal  officials  from  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  Government  who 
can  and  do  speak  authoritatively  on  mat- 
ters of  national  interest  which  come  un- 
der their  personal  direction  and  admin- 
istration. 

Last  week  in  a  cloak  room  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  latest  telecasts.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  Members  alike 
a.sreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed and  presented  pro;a-ams  and 
certainly  the  most  helpful  public  scn'ice 
ever  projected  over  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  friend  in  New 
York  City  I  received  a  news  clipping  tell- 
ins  of  last  week's  program.  The  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  John  Lester,  special 
feature  writer  and  commentator  on  na- 
tional happenings  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

Let  me  call  upon  Mr  Lester  to  tell  my 
colleagues  of  the  splendid  work  now 
being  done  In  behalf  of  the  national  in- 
terests by  Ted  Ayers.  the  director  of  the 
proKiam.  and  all  the  other  splendid 
members  of  the  NBC  staff  who,  with  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  our  genial,  good, 
and  never-tiring  friend,  John  Steelman. 
are  each  week  Blvini?  to  our  people  this 
splendid  television  teledocumenury  from 
the  Government  here  in  Wr4.«hlngton. 

Mr    Speaker,  there  Is  a  vast  area  of 
these  Unite:!  rtatrs  ."^Ml  without  tclevi- 
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slon.  In  order  that  the  libraries,  col- 
leges, schools,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  citizens  throughout  the  land  who 
receive  the  Concressiohal  Record  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  new  news  fea- 
ture, under  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  include  therein, 
first,  Mr.  Lester's  article  enUtled  "Capi- 
tol Talent  Stars  in  Video  Show";  and 
second,  the  NBC  Battle  Report- 
Washington. 

Mr.  Lester's  article  reads  as  follows: 

Radio  and  Television— CAPrroL  Talent  Stars 

IN  Video  News  8how 

There  Is  on  NBC  television  each  Sunday  at 
8  an  excellent  program  titled  "Battle  Re- 
port— Washington." 

It's  probably  the  only  program  of  Its  kind, 
which,  if  entirely  true,  is  unfortunate  since 
Americans  deserve  more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  brief,  it's  an  advanced  type  of  news  com- 
mentary, one  that's  handled  by  top-drawer 
Capitol  officials,  men  who  actually  make 
news,  and  not  6om^one  reading  copy  torn 
frt  m  a  newsrocm  teletype  machine. 

In  addit:-^,  Battle  Report — V/ashington, 
is  a  direct  report  to  the  American  people 
by  the  same  officers  and  men  who  advise 
and  confer  with  the  President. 

As  such.  It  reaches  down  to  lift  each  of 
us  right  Into  a  White  House  or  congressional 
conference  room,  and  TV  program-wise  it 
ranks  with  the  celebrated  UN  coverage.  Mis. 
R.:csevelfs  famous  Sunday  evening  television 
tea*.  Meet  the  Press,  and  the  Presidential 
Cabinet  s  recent  report  to  the  pubiic,  la  the 
matter  of  public  service  ar-d  public  interest. 

Among  the  T  atle  P^porfs  guests  In  the 
weeks  of  its  brief  existence,  have  been  John 
R.  Steelman,  who's  about  as  close  to 
Preildeut  Truma-.  ..z  anyo^.e  we  know;  Steve 
Early,  Presidential  seoreUry.  con  ^ante  and 
currently  Under  Secretary  of  Defense;  War- 
ren Austin.  American  delegate  to  the  LN; 
Senator  Bkien  McMahon,  and  under  sec- 
retaries and  assistant  Eecrelaries  of  variLUs 
governmental    departments    by    the    dozens. 

Scheduled  to  appear,  of  course.  Is  Mr.  Steel- 
man, who  is  now  a  regular  on  the  program, 
and  who  sounded  its  keynote  when  it  be^an. 

He  announced  that  he.  together  with  the 
program  s  producers  and  otiiers  who  d  speak 
on  it  from  time  to  time.  t>eIleveJ  there's  a 
necessity  for  letting  the  American  people 
know  wiiat  their  Government  is  doing,  where 
iheir  money  is  goint^,  and  why. 

He  said  he  felt  there  was  no  one  better 
fitted  for  this  task  than  those  in  Washington 
who  are  actually  responsible. 

This  IB,  of  course,  not  only  true  but,  at 
t!    es.  palnf  "y  true. 

Mr.  Spec'-or,  what  follows  is  tlie  script 
of  the  broadcast  with  the  voice  of  Pres- 
idt-nl  Truman  introduced  by  electric 
transcription  and  video: 

Battle  Repoht.  Washington 

(Production.  Ted  Ayers;  script.  Lou  Hazam: 
commentary,  Robert  McCcrmlck;  film.  NBC. 
United  States  Navy;  technical  director,  Sher- 
man Hlldreth;  art.  NBC.  Joseph  Ferrier.) 

(The  voice  of  President  Truman:  "My  fel- 
low citizens,  tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
nhout  Korea,  alyjut  why  we  are  there,  and 
what  our  objectives  are.  It  la  your  liberty 
and  mine  which  is  involved.  What  is  at  stake 
l8  the  free  way  of  life.) 

RoaruT  McCoRMiCK.  Once  again.  NBC  Tele- 
vision turn*  lt«  camera*  upon  Washington, 
where.  Just  46  hoiua  ago.  President  Truman 
made  hi*  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  crUl* 
In  Korea.  Korea,  where  the  Prealdent* 
eight-point  program  lo.  peace  Is  reflected  In 
names.  Ap.:liist  the  backtr'^^'^'l  '^^  ^^'  Pres- 
ident,'•  speech  on  Friday,  and  to  amplify  with 


vital  detail  some  of  the  facts  he  touched  upon 
then,  we  bring  before  you  now  top  Govern- 
ment offlclalfl — civilian  and  defense.  But, 
first,  by  way  of  preface  to  this  fourth  Battle 
Report^  Washington,  here  Is  the  assistant  to 
the  President,  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman. 

Dr.  John  R.  Steelmak.  Good  evening, 
ladles  and  gentlemen  Tomorrow  Is  Labor 
Day — a  day  set  aside  each  year  to  honor  those 
whose  labors  have  brought  so  much  to  every 
American  home.  In  his  Labor  Day  state- 
ment, the  President  said  In  part:  "We  have 
good  reason  for  special  observance  of  this 
Labor  Day.  It  should  be  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  past  accomplishments  and  present 
opportunity;  but  It  should  also  be  a  day  of 
solemn  dedication  to  the  tasks  that  lie  aherd 
of  us.  This  year,  especially.  Labor  Day  sym- 
bolizes bur  facing  forward  as  a  nation  in  the 
heroic  tacks  we  hare  assumed,  with  other 
free  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  cause  of 
peace."  To  most  of  us.  tomorrow  will  be  a 
holiday.  It  will  be  a  day  when  we  can  break 
the  routine  of  our  dally  lives  and  seek  re- 
laxation In  any  way  we  choose.  But  there 
will  be  no  holiday  for  the  heroic  men  :n 
Korea.  Their  work  goes  on  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week  I  hope  you  will  rent  em  ber 
them.  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the 
President  has  said  this  day  should  be  one  of 
"solemn  dedication."  and  resolve  to  do  your 
part  to  build  a  world  of  peace.  One  of  the 
rea«(ons  this  Nation  h%6  become  great  is  be- 
cause we  ;  re  all  on  the  same  team — labor, 
industry,  agriculture.  Government  We  are 
all  working  toward  one  goal — a  world  of 
peace  m  which  ell  shall  have  equal  op'jortu- 
nity.  Tonight  I  want  you  to  visit  with  me, 
four  men  en  the  team.  The  Federal  Security 
Administrator  will  tell  you  about  the  new 
social  securty  law.  Three  flag  ofDcers  of  the 
United  States  Na\-y  wUl  take  us  behind  the 
scenes  In  the  Navy  building  and  show  us  hew 
that  branch  of  tlie  service  is  carrying  on  the 
struggle  to  keep  us  free.  The  shadow  of 
tvranny  obscures  a  large  pai^  of  the  world. 
These  men  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
tayk  of  keeping  that  shadow  from  falling 
upon  us,  so  that  we  can  remain  free  to  speak 
our  own  thoughts,  to  worship  God  in  our  own 
way.  to  choose  our  own  work.  May  the  days 
ahead  bring  us  hope  and  success  because  we 
have  labored  unceasingly  toward  our  goal  of 
pe&ce  in  the  world. 

( The  voice  of  President  Truman :  "We  have 
the  ability  and  the  resources  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  confront  us  Our  industry  and 
agriculture  have  never  been  stronger  or  more 
productive.  We  will  use  as  much  of  this  eco- 
nomic strength  as  is  needed  to  defend  our- 
selves and  establish  peace.") 

Robert  McCormick.  Vital  to  the  economic 
strength  of  which  otir  President  speaks,  is 
another  and  older  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
caged at  home.  To  report  to  you  on  this 
war,  oin-  scene  shlfu  to  New  York  City.  Here, 
where  he  is  standing  by  to  address,  within 
the  next  hour,  the  National  Committee  for 
Labor  Israel,  our  cameras  pick  out  Pedwtd 
Security  Administrator  Oecar  R.  Ewlng. 

Oi>cAR  R.  EwiNC.  I  want  to  teU  you  about 
Amtrican  progress  m  a  different  kind  of 
war — a  war  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  otir 
cwn  homes  that  our  pay  checks,  our  bank 
statemeuu.  our  grocery  bills  might  also  be 
considered  battle  reports.  I  mean  our  fight 
against  want  and  need  and  poverty — our 
fight  for  a  decent  living — our  fight  for  what 
we  call  security.  In  democratic  America  we 
are  winning  this  war.  Social  aectirlty  to  a 
reality  here  Communist  propaganda  »ay» 
Russia's  social  security  U  better  than  ours. 
Well,  lets  compere  the  two.  Last  Monday 
the  amendment*  to  our  social-security  law 
were  approved  by  President  Truman.  Three 
out  of  four  American  workers  are  now  coh- 
ered by  the  Fed»-ral  law  In  Russia,  only  two 
out  of  four  Communist  workers  are  covered. 
In  Amer.ca  per.ons  entitled  to  benefits  can 
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demand  them  u  a  matter  of  right.  This  la 
not  true  In  Russia.  There  the  worker  geu 
no  tteneflu  If  he  leaves  his  Job  without  per- 
mission Extra  benefits  are  given  workers 
who  show  high  production  records.  Even 
maternity  l)enefiu  vary  according  to  length 
ctf  aervlce  In  a  single  enterprise  and  accord- 
ing to  th«  output  record.  What  happens 
when  a  worker  dies?  In  America  his  children 
get  monthly  payments  until  they  are  18.  In 
Russia  payments  stop  when  the  child  la  5. 
In  America  the  average  monthly  payment  to 
ths  retired  worker  and  his  wile  under  the 
amended  law  will  be  »75  a  month.  In  case 
of  a  worker's  death  his  survlvinc  wife  and 
(topendent  children  receive  regular  monthly 
benefits.  Under  the  old  law  35,000.000  Amer- 
tean  w^orkers  were  covered.  The  new  law  ex- 
tends coverage  to  an  additional  10.000.000 
Amerlcans^most  self-employed  persons. 
such  as  shop  keepers  and  the  like,  regularly 
employed  farm  workers,  regularly  employed 
domestic  workers,  as  well  as  other  large 
groups.  Under  the  new  law  a  person  now 
65  needs  to  have  worked  only  I'j  years  to  be 
covered,  and  this  work  may  have  been  done 
at  any  time  after  1936.  Dollar  ror  dollar,  the 
United  States  spends  more  than  twice  as 
much  per  person  for  social  security  and  so- 
cial lasurance  than  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
does  social  security  mean  for  the  American 
people?  It  is  a  powerful  weapon  In  our  war 
against  want  and  need  and  poverty.  It  helps 
glTe  millions  of  our  people  peace  of  mind — 
protection  that  they  have  earned  for  them- 
selves In  the  American  way.  This  is  Oscar 
Ewtng.  speaking  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  I  now  return  you  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

(The  voice  of  President  Truman:  "These 
United  Nations  troops  are  still  outnuml)€red. 
But  their  hard  and  valiant  fight  is  bringing 
resultc.  We  hold  a  firm  base  of  about  3.500 
square  miles.  For  weeks  the  enemy  has  t>cen 
hammering,  now  at  one  spot  and  now  at  an- 
other, sometimes  at  many  points  at  once.  He 
has  been  beaten  back  eacli  time  with  heavy 
loss.") 

RoarxT  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  beaten  back  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States  Navy;  and 
here — only  last  week  returned  from  the  war 
front  (he  visited  with  Admiral  Sherman  and 
General  CoIUns) — is  Rear  Adm  Robert 
Pierce  Briscoe,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  In  charge  of  our  fleet's  readiness, 
with  a  first-hand  report  for  you. 

Admiral  Baiscox  When  the  North  Korean 
Reds  Invaded  S^iuth  Korea  on  June  25  the 
Navy  had  19  combatnnt  ships  stationed  In 
far-eastern  waters — 1  carrier.  2  cruL-iers,  12 
destroyers,  and  4  submarines.  Today  we 
have  more  than  150  cnnihat  ships  In  the  bat- 
tle area,  and  their  numbers  are  t>elng  con- 
stantly strengthened  These  additional 
forOM  are  required  to  supp<jrt  the  United 
Itatlone'  effort  In  Korea  and  to  maintain  a 
neutrality  patrol  In  the  Straits  of  Formosa 
in  accord  with  th»  President',  order  to  pre- 
V«M  attack  upon  Formo—  bf  the  Chinese 
Oommuntctt  or  attack  tipon  the  mainland 
by  NatlonalUt  China  While  no  action  has 
occurred  in  this  area  to  date,  an  effective 
force  must  be  In  readiness  there,  since  Korea 
and  Formosa  are  separated  by  some  900  miles. 
For  the  surface  Navy  in  Korea,  two  separate 
and  distinct  problems  are  presented  On  the 
west  coast  the  shore  line  Is  ragged  and 
treacherous,  dotted  with  hundreds  of  islands, 
and  honeycombed  with  coral  reefs,  shoals, 
uncharted  sand  bars,  and  mud  flats.  More- 
over, the  tidal  range  on  this  coast  Is  extreme- 
ly high — varying  from  20  to  30  feet — whereas 
on  the  east  coast  the  shore  line  Is  straight, 
the  land  falls  abruptly  Into  the  sea.  and 
there  Is  deep  water  right  up  to  the  shore 
with  a  very  small  tidal  range. 

On  the  west  side  of  Korea,  therefore,  the 
problem  of  our  surface  v«aeela  In  blockading 


the  coast,  furnishing  gunfire  support  for  our 
troops.  a*id  i.t  bombarding  railways,  roads, 
and  supply  points  Is  complicated  by  these 
gecgrsiphlc  features.  We  have  solved  this 
problem  by  an  effective  liaison  between  our 
heavy  ships,  our  coastal  craft,  patrol  air- 
planes and  carrier  aircraft.  The  United  Na- 
tions naval  forces — which  consist  not  only  of 
our  own  Navy,  but  vessels  from  Prance.  Eng- 
land. Australia.  Canada.  New  Zealand,  the 
Netherlands,  and,  of  course.  South  Korea — 
are  everyday  drawing  the  noose  tighter  and 
tighter  around  the  enemy's  throat  to  the 
extent  that  no  enemy  waterborne  traffic  Is 
In  existence.  On  the  east  coast,  the  Navy 
has  an  Ideal,  tailor-made  job.  As  I  said,  on 
this  coast  the  water  Is  deep  and  our  cruisers 
and  destroyers  can  get  In  close  and  use  their 
big  guns  with  excellent  effectiveness.  Here 
the  coastal  road  and  railway  hugs  the  shore- 
line as  It  runs  northward.  We  have  been 
able  to  operate  off  this  coast  with  cruisers 
and  destroyers  and  to  close  this  artery  at 
will — demolishing  tunnels  and  bridges,  and 
shooting  up  any  troops  or  convoys  that 
chance  to  come  down  It.  either  day  or  night. 
One  of  the  most  favorable  comments  I  can 
give  you  as  the  result  of  my  trip  to  Korea 
Is  the  splendid  coordination  that  has  been 
worked  out  between  Army  units  ashore  work- 
ing with  our  Navy  offshore.  Four  destroy- 
ers, you  see.  have  the  same  fire  power  as  an 
entire  battalion  of  artillery,  and  In  terms  of 
hot  metal  they  can  deliver  three  times  the 
weight  of  shells  In  the  same  period  of  time. 
For  example.  In  the  Yondok-Pohang  area, 
the  Army  units  ashore  asked  for  naval  gun- 
fire support.  Sometimes  a  naval  gun  can  hit 
a  target  that  an  artillery  piece  ashore  can- 
not touch.  Recently  In  Pohang  the  Com- 
munist troops  were  hugging  a  side  of  a  hill 
out  of  range  of  mortars,  where  Army  artil- 
lery couldn't  touch  them.  So  the  Army  con- 
trol party  called  for  naval  gunfire  support. 
We  moved  In  off  the  beach  and  were  able  to 
splatter  the  reverse  slope  with  shellflre,  and 
effectively  broke  up  numerous  enemy  attacks 
before  they  got  tnderway.  As  the  tide  of 
of  the  Korean  wr*!-  eventually  turns,  this  ef- 
fective, working  liaison  between  our  foot 
soldiers  ashore  and  our  United  Nations  Navy 
will  become  stronger  and  more  effective.  The 
war  In  Korea  has  been  eloquent  evidence 
that  American  sea  power,  properly  balanced 
with  land  and  air  power,  is  vital  against  an 
enemy  which  itself  has  no  navy. 

(The  voice  of  President  Truman:  "In  less 
than  8  weeks,  five  divisions  of  United  States 
troops  ha'e  moved  Into  combat,  some  from 
bases  mere  than  6.000  miles  away.  More 
men  are  on  the  way.  Fighting  In  difficult 
country,  under  every  kind  of  hardship,  Amer- 
ican troofis  have  held  back  overwhelming 
numbers  of  Communist  Invaders.  Our  naval 
and  air  forces  have  been  carrying  the  attack 
to  military  bases  and  supply  lines  of  the  ag- 
gressors") 

RoBEBT  McCo«MicK  But  whlls  ws  are  at- 
tacking the  supply  lines  of  the  aggressors, 
our  own  supply  lines  miut  be  kept  flowing 
with  equipment  by  men  expert  In  the  art  of 
logistics — men  like  the  Director  of  LofTlstlc 
Plans  for  the  Navy — Rear  Adm.  Harry  Thur- 
ber 

Rear  Admiral  Thuibex.  There  Is  nothing 
mysterious  or  new  about  logistics.  We  can 
recall  Napoleon's  brief  description  of  logis- 
tics— an  army  marches  on  Its  belly.  Supply 
of  the  Inner  man  Is  only  one  phase  of  logis- 
tics. It  Is  a  sizeable  Item.  For  example, 
ships  of  the  Navy — directed  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  have  carried  to  Korea 
some  10,000  tons  of  combat  rations  for  our 
ground  forces.  Including,  among  other  Items, 
2.000.000  pounds  of  canned  bacon,  3.000.000 
pounds  of  canned  beef  and  gravy,  and  over 
1,000,000  pounds  of  luncheon  meat  (or  Spam 
to  those  who  remember).     Today,  logistics 


deals  with  production  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, procurement  and  storage  of  materiel, 
transportation  of  personnel  and  supplies, 
construction  of  shore  facilities  to  support 
the  military  forces,  and  maintenance  of 
equipment.  In  short,  logistics  Is  the  art  of 
supplying  the  means  to  win  a  war. 

When  Korea  was  invaded,  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  had  military  personnel,  tanks, 
ships,  aircraft,  and  stockpiles  of  supplies 
available  In  the  Western  Pacific.  These  were 
not  enough  to  fight  the  campaign  we  faced, 
but  they  proved  sufficient  to  delay  the  on- 
rushlng  Reds.  Additional  support  for  our 
thin  line  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  5.000  miles  away. 
For  the  Korean  operation,  fighting  support 
of  that  magnitude  had  to  be  carried  largely 
by  sea.  At  the  outset  a  highly  praiseworthy 
airlift  speeded  personnel  and  critical  Items 
t  .  the  battle  area,  at  a  rate  of  over  75  tons 
a  day.  Sea  transport  soon  augmented  this 
by  over  12.000  tons  a  day.  In  the  first 
month,  the  sea  line  carried  to  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  over  40.000  personnel; 
over  half  a  million  tons  of  cargo — from  tanks 
and  bulldozers  to  anununltlon  tot  the  Navy's 
deva.statlng  shore  bombardments,  Air  Force 
and  Navy  bombs  and  rockets  for  long-range 
bombing  and  machine-gun  ammunition; 
and  over  2.000,000  barrels  of  fuel — aviation 
gasoline,  motor  gasoline,  Diesel  oil,  fuel  oil, 
and  Just  plain  grease.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, the  sea  line  supplied  in  July  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  train  of  600  coaches,  6.000  boxcars, 
and  10,000  tank  cars,  all  loaded  to  capacity. 
Or.  If  you  want  to  count  fuel  alone,  sea 
transport  Initially  carried  fuel  that  would 
fill  the  Empire  State  Building  three  times. 
This  mammoth  logistic  task  was  accom- 
plished by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  hands. 
During  July  our  supply  pipeline  to  the  Par 
East  was  large.  In  August,  this  pipeline 
was  much  greater  In  size.  In  September  and 
October  It  will  expand  even  more.  You 
might  ask — what  have  we  got  left  If  another 
Korea  develops,  or  a  widespread  war  occurs? 
I  can  only  answer  that  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  meet  such  a  situation.  This  means 
that  we  all.  as  taxpayers,  must  contribute 
to  that  effort.  We  all  must  contribute  to 
our  fighting  increased  military  efforts  as  In- 
surance that  we  and  our  children  will  not 
l>e  forced  to  exist  their  way,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  live  our  way. 

(The  voice  of  President  Truman:  "We  be- 
lieve the  invasion  has  reached  Its  peak.  The 
t-isk  remaining  is  to  crush  It.  Our  men  are 
confident,  the  United  Nations  command  Is 
confident,  that  It  will  be  crushed") 

Robert  McCo«mick.  And  a  good  part  of 
that  confidence  that  we  will  crush  the  North 
Korean  invaders  is  born  of  havoc  wrought 
upon  the  enemy  by  the  Navy's  air  arm.  For 
an  informative  statement  of  what  we  are 
accomplishing  In  Korea  with  our  carrier  Jets 
and  helicopters — as  well  as  some  hitherto  un- 
revealed  Information  on  Navy  nir  rockets — 
meet  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  Air,  Vice  Adm.  John  H.  (Long  John) 
Cassady. 

Vice  Admiral  Cassaot.  The  Korean  war 
has  demonstrated  once  again  the  Importance 
of  sea  power.  Even  though  North  Korea  has. 
relatively,  no  Navy,  it  Is  obvious  how  im- 
potent we  would  be  In  Korea  without  our 
Navy.  You  will  remember  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sea  battles  In  history — Okinawa — 
was  fought  against  a  Japan  which  by  that 
time  had  lost  Its  navy.  Every  military  leader 
Is  continually  trying  to  strike  a  happy  medi- 
um between  new  weapons  and  old  weapons. 
It  can  be  disastrous  to  cling  too  long  to  old 
weapons  and  old  methods — and  It  can  be 
equally  disastrous  to  convert  too  soon  to 
new  weapons.  We  are  constantly  striving 
to  find  that  happy  medium.  It  Is  true  that 
our  carrier   task  forces  still  cling   to  those 
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century-proven  old  weapons — mobility  and 
surprise — and  we  cling  to  our  old  method 
of  c'ope  cfKjrdlnatlon  of  air-group  attacks. 
However,  built  around  these  timeless  axioms 
of  warfare,  we  have  modernized  and  greatly 
Increased  our  effective  striking  power  since 
Wnrld  War  II  First  of  all,  we  art  now  using 
Jet  aircraft  on  our  carriers  In  Korea.  Their 
performance  has  been  amazlne.  The  600- 
mlle-per-hour  Grumman  is  now  proving  lU 
mettle.  Tills  fighter  packs  a  heavy  rocket 
wallop  In  addition  to  Its  four  20-mm.  ma- 
chine guns  It  can  carry  a  sizable  bc.mb 
load.  Launched  from  carriers  operating  off 
the  coast  of  Korea  the  Panthers  are  able 
to  spend  hours  over  their  targets. 

Another  Innovation  since  the  last  war  has 
been  the  helicopter.  These  peculiar  Uxiklng 
air  vehicles  are  now  very  much  In  evidence  in 
Korea,  both  ashore  and  with  our  shljis  In 
addition  to  their  combat  missions,  such  as 
artillery  and  ship  gunfire  spotting,  many 
GIs  owe  thfcir  lives  to  the  timely  rescues 
made  by  these  "windmills"  Many  a  downed 
airman  snatched  out  of  the  water  or  from 
isolated  territory  behind  the  enemy  lines 
prefers  to  call  this  contraption  "angel"  Per- 
haps the  most  red  hot  weapon  In  use  today 
is  the  entirely  new  tank-busting  gadget 
called  the  "ATAR"  Here  is  a  weapon  which 
is  a  perfect  illustration  cf  service  unification. 
Early  in  the  current  conflict  reports  reached 
the  Pentagon  that  our  rockets  were  bouncing 
oT  enemy  tanks,  doing  Unie  or  no  damage. 
The  experts  In  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
had  been  playing  around  with  some  ideas 
and  thought  they  had  a  ready  answer.  The 
Inyokern  workers  set  up  a  "made  by  hand  ' 
assembly  line  and  In  7  days  produced  this 
rocket.  Two  days  later  these  rockets  were  in 
Japan  being  used  by  Air  Force  pilots  against 
North  Korean  tanks.  The  second  shipment 
went  to  marine  pilots  on  a  Navy  aircrp.ft  car- 
rier off  K  rea.  The  first  eyewitness  report 
from  a  marine  pilot  said  thet  shortly  after 
the  rocket  hit  a  Red  tank  there  was  an  In- 
tense explosion  from  within  and  the  tank 
burned  furiously.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  armor  this  rocket  {:)enetrates.  but  more 
than  a  foot  cf  steel  won't  stop  it.  Needless 
to  say.  this  rocket  Is  no  longer  hand  made, 
but  It  is  in  mass  production.  These  new  de- 
velopments enable  us  to  do  a  better  Job.  Our 
clo«ely  knit  attacks  are  getting  results  by 
hitting  hard  at  the  enemy's  air  power,  his 
supply  lines,  his  troop  concentrations.  We 
now  have  several  aircraft  carriers  off  Korea. 
They  are  hitting  factories  today,  brldger  to- 
morrow They  are  continually  expending 
strong  effort  In  direct  support  of  ground 
trcipfi  With  the  Air  Force  they  are  assuring 
that  no  enemy  aircraft  reaches  a  position 
from  which  our  forces,  our  nipplles,  our  mm- 
munlcations  can  be  attacked.  The  marine 
•qutdronn  operating  from  carriers  and  lund 
bMej  arc  Ci^ncciarating  u'.m  tt  entirely  on 
tb«  cloee  support  of  troops.  Our  land-based 
and  sea-based  patrol  squadrons  are  again 
DfOTlnc  their  worth.  That  scorebourd  you 
have  Just  wen  la  all  that  is  nfCttMrj  to  point 
out  that  your  Navy  is  again  on  the  firing  line 
and  doing  Its  part  in  the  defense  of  your 
eonntry. 

RoBcrr  McC<?XMtcK.  Thus  the  Nation. 
America — as  top  Navy  ar.d  civilian  officials 
have  come  before  you  to  report,  moves  Into 
the  alxty-flrst  day  of  the  war— and  this,  at 
the  close  of  a  week  vhlch  only  5  years  ago 
MW  the  victory  that  wc  hoped  would  bring 
peace  to  the  Pacific.  .\s  our  newspapers  now 
regularly  list  cur  casualties  m  Korea,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  think  upon  the  linal  words 
of  our  President. 

(The  voice  cf  President  Truman:  "The 
task  wh'ch  has  fallen  upon  our  beloved  coun- 
try Is  a  great  one.  In  carrying  it  out  we  ask 
God  to  purge  us  of  all  selfishness  ai;d  mean- 
nees,  and  t2  c  ve  us  sUen^th  and  courage  for 
the  days  ahead.")  • 


RoBKBT  McCORMiCK.  Until  we.  turn  our 
cameras  upon  the  Nation  again  next  week 
for  another  teledocumentary,  this  then, 
against  the  background  of  t>attlefront  Korea, 
Is  Robert  McCormlck  putting  a  period  on 
your  fourth  Battle  Report,  Washington. 


A  TrJbate  to  the  NatioBal  Gaard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pr:isident,  on  Thurs- 
day. August  31.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  practice  firinf,-  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninth  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
Brigade  which  was  in  training  at  Camp 
Haven,  outside  Sheboygan.  Wis.  Seeing 
those  Illinois  boys  in  action,  seeing  tlie 
only  antiaircraft  artillery  unit  which 
protects  Chicago,  gave  me  a  tremendous 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  guard  units  of  the 
48  States. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  marksmaiiship  in 
blasting  away  at  targets  towed  by  planes 
of  the  Michigan  National  Guard  and 
airplanes  of  our  own  dear  Wisconsin 
Air  Guard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  body  of  the  CoKCRrs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Wilkys 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    Mtnttte    Mxn    of    America 
(By  Senator  Alxxandeb  Wh-et) 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
carssioNAL  Rxcord  on  page  A6344  may  be 
found  the  text  of  an  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered the  previous  Thursday  night  In  the 
Armory  at  Sheboygan.  Wis.,  before  some  3300 
Wlsconslnlies  and  members  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard,  their  friends  and  families. 

The  experiences  which  I  had  in  beholding 
the  teamwork  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  AAA  Brigade  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. As  I  peered  througn  the  bln(x:ulare 
wttichlnji  the  pt-werful  90  millimeter  antialr- 
ci;iJt  fcuna  firliiK  uway  a'.  utIhI  targets,  and 
tia  the  ground  shook  with  the  irrmendous 
concussion  ol  the  firing  of  th<tt  wea|x>ns,  I 
Itlt  that  I  was  truly  watching  America's  mln- 
v.'f  men  of  1850.  They  were  In  the  inspiring 
tradition  of  the  men  who  went  out  from 
theu  homes  to  the  battlefields  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  In  order  to  protect  ail  that  they 
held  dear. 

To  me  It  Is  almost  a  miracle  that  citizens 
working  In  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
p-actically  the  entire  year  can  don  Army 
uniforms  and  within  a  mlnlmimi  of  time, 
click  in  brilliant  military  precision  with 
modern  weapons  at  guard  training. 

I  want  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  commander  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  AAA  Brigade,  my  good  friend,  a 
great  American.  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein.  In 
all  my  years  of  observing  ths  handling  of 
military  units.  I  have  never  seen  a  general 
lock  after  tlie  needs  of  his  men  so  clcseiy, 
60  carefully,  and  so  effectively. 


When  I  came  on  Thursdsy.  the  Slst,  .the 
troops  had  l>een  operating  for  practically 
seven  continuous  days  In  unusual  heaTy 
rains,  but  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  In  spite  of  high  winds 
and  mud.  the  boys  really  did  a  great  Job,  and 
the  people  of  Illinois  can  well  be  proud  of 
them. 

TZTEVn  TO  GOreXAL  MAC  ABTHTJB 

On  August  30,  General  Klein  sent  a  message 
to  his  former  commanding  officer  In  the 
Pacific,  one  of  the  Uuly  towering  figures  In 
all  of  American  history,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  I  should  like  to  quote  from  that 
message  at  this  point : 

"ScAp  Tokyo,  Japan. 

"Gen.  Douglas  MAcAimrtrR:  Five  years  ago 
today  you  redeemed  your  pledge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  accepting  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  aggressors  and  erased  the  shame  cf 
Pearl  Harbor.  Corregldor,  and  Bataan.  We 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  MacArthur, 
as  were  many  members  of  my  command,  will 
cherish  that  high  accolade  forever.  The 
citizen  soldiers  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Brigade  salute 
you  today  and  wish  you  well.  We  salute  you 
as  our  great  battle  commander,  whose  mili- 
tary and  moral  courage  mark  the  mort  glor- 
ious chapter  of  our  history  and  also  as  a 
great  statesman.  God  bless  you  and  permit 
you  to  come  home  soon  with  vlctcry  and 
honor  for  a  well -deserved  rest.  A  grateful 
America  awaits  your  coming. 

"JULfCS  Klkim, 
"Brigadier  General." 

General  MacArthur  cabled  back;  "Thanks 
and  deepest  appreciation  lor  your  Inspiring 
message." 

I  know  that  the  response  from  Tokyo  must 
have  been  a  tremendous  ttirlll  to  all  the 
oCacers  and  members  of  the  One  Himdred 
and  Ninth,  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  at  that  very  moment  United  Nations 
Commander  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  en- 
geged  In  cne  of  the  most  trying  battles  of  his 
lile  in  defense  of  the  beachhead  around 
Pusan. 

WISCONSIN  S    WAXM    BOSPITAUTT 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  in  the  sturound- 
lug  area  showed  to  the  visiting  Illinois  boys 
the  traditional  hospitality  which  has  become 
a  hallmark  of  Wisconsin  tradition.  The  fine 
newspapers  like  the  Sheboygan  Press,  the 
Manitowoc  Herald-Tlmes.  the  Two  Rivers  Re- 
porter, did  an  outstanding  Job  of  carrying 
accounts  of  the  Illinois  visit,  as  did  of  course 
the  great  press  of  Chicago.  111. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Slst,  the  troope 
convoyed  Into  Sheboygan  where  they  were 
treated  to  a  profeaslonal  show  of  wonderfully 
wholesome  entertainment  by  s  cast  headed  oy 
the  famous  Willie  Bhvrt  Thu  fine  comedian 
highlighted  an  all-sUr  review  -Ahlch  gave  to 
the  boys  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  the 
high  type  of  entertainment  which  they  so 
well  deserved  efter  their  gruelling  training. 
This  ts  symbolic  of  the  Job  done  by  American 
fbow  business  at  the  present  time  and  dur- 
ing the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  in 
keeping  high  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 

My  own  address  that  evening  was  preceded 
by  comments  by  General  Klein  and  by  those 
of  a  great  executive  of  a  great  State,  the 
Honorable  Drrlght  H.  Green,  former  Governor 
of  Illinois.  There  were  also  brief  comments 
by  the  distinguished  chief  of  staff  of  the  IIU- 
nola  National  Guard  troope.  Brig.  Gen.  Ken- 
neth Buchanan,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
commanding  general,  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard 
Smykal.  who  had  Joined  with  us  in  observing 
the  training,  but  who  had  to  return  to  his 
State.  

DISmf GU IKHED    VTSlTOaS 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  at  that 
day  and  other  days'  s'^asions  were  an  out- 
standln!?  .;url«-  Jvc'.ze  Robert  Crewe,  for- 
merly of  the  niiuou  Supreme  Cotut  (whoee 
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own  Ud.  Second  Lt  Thomas  O  Crowe.  U 
an  aide  to  Oencral  Klein  >;  Mr  Benjamin 
Welntraub.  president  of  the  Chicago  Motor 
Coach  Co.:  and  Ur  Allen  F.  Oellmann.  presi- 
dent of  the  Kgln-Amerlcan  Co..  of  Elgin.  111. 
The  last-named  leader  came  to  thU  country 
M  a  humble  Immigrant  and  hla  record  of 
•cbievement  In  hla  adopted  land— achleve- 
■MBt  in  creating  Job*,  achievement  in  giving 
»iig»i -quality  goods  to  th '  American  public, 
achievement  In  philanthropic  and  humani- 
tarian endeavors— U  the  type  of  Inspiring 
which  features  American  life. 


CONCLCSION 

I  look  back  to  my  experience  at  Camp 
BaTen  with  deep  pride  because  I  recognize 
that  all  over  America  young  men  and  their 
commanding  officers  are  In  training  today. 
ready,  prepared,  awaiting  the  call  to  duty. 
They  are  taking  time  out  from  their  lives 
In  eveiilng  training  sessions  at  armories  and 
In  summer  encampments  In  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  which  may  arrive. 

I  have  devoted  this  much  attention  In  de- 
tail to  this  ijartlcular  training  encampment 
because  I  feel  that  It  la  emblematic  of  the 
▼ery  finest  In  American  National  Guard  life. 
In  paying  tribute  to  General  Klein  and  his 
boys.  I  feel  tha^  I  am  also  Indirectly  ex- 
I^Miilng  the  rratltude  of  my  heart  and  the 
baarts  of  the  American  people  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard  In  Wisconsin  and 
all  of  the  other  States.  God  bless  you  each 
and  every  one.  and  If  you  are  called  into  Fed- 
eral service,  may  you  return  safe  and  sound 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 


Tribate  to  Wilkes  Coanty,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r.r 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or    NORTH    CAROITNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  <leglslative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr  HOEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
App<^ndix  of  the  Record,  a  letter  from 
the  president  and  manager  of  the  Wilkes 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  North  Wilkes- 
boro.  N  C  .  addre.s.sed  to  the  editor  of  the 
American  magazine.  New  York,  with  ref- 
erence to  a  recent  article  appearing  in 
the  American  magazine,  entitled  •Mil- 
lions in  Moonshine  " 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  the  many 
misrepresentations  appearinK  in  this 
mai;azine  article.  The  author  of  the 
article  in  the  mai^azine  ignored  the  facta 
and  indulis'ed  in  extravagantly  magnify- 
ing the  production  of  liquor,  evidently 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  a  good  story. 

This  article  does  a  grave  injustice  to 
one  of  the  best  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  to  one  of  the  finest  sectioixs  in 
our  whole  country.  The  people  of  Wilkes 
County  are  intelligent,  independent,  in- 
dustrious, and  self-reliant,  and  the  coun- 
ty has  very  fine  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial resources  which  have  tx-en  devel- 
oped and  are  now  in  a  flourishiiii,'  and 
prosperous  condition. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  writers  of  arti- 
cles in  mai^a/ines  would  sei/e  upon  some 
incident  and  magnify  it  out  of  all  pro- 
portion so  as  to  discredit  a  fine  com- 
munity. 

In  order  to  correct  these  false  impres- 
sions. I  am  ofTerini,'  this  letter  from  the 


ofBcials  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Wilkes  County  giving  the  facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wilkes  Chambo  or  CoMMricE.  Inc., 
North  Wilkesboro.  N.  C,  September  4. 1950. 
Mr.  ScMNj»  Blossom. 

Editor,  the  Amcncan  Magazine, 
S'eic  York.  N.  Y. 

Dk\«  S«:  In  •»  Joint  meeting  of  ofBcers  and 
directors  of  thi  Wilkes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, along  with  representatives  of  the  town 
of  North  Wilkesboro  and  the  Wilkes  County 
commissioners,  we  were  directed  by  this 
group  to  write  you  this  letter  regarding  an 
article  appearing  In  the  Septemijer  1950  Issue 
of  the  American  magazine,  entitled  ■Millions 
in  Moonshine."  by  Vance  Packard.  We  note 
that  Mr.  Packard  is  a  member  of  your  edi- 
torial staff,  and  presume  that  he  wrote  this 
article  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of 
th:  American  magazine.     Is  this  true? 

It  Is  quite  -vldent  from  this  article  that 
Mr.  Packard  and  the  American  magazine  were 
not  Interested  In  giving  a  true  picture  of  the 
type  of  people  and  activity  of  Wilkes  County. 
Instead.  It  appears  that  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  smear  Wlllces  County,  to  glorify 
the  work  of  the  ATU  agents,  and  to  greatly 
overplay  the  liquor  business,  almost  exclud- 
ing from  his  article  the  predominant  com- 
mercial Industrial,  and  agricultural  activities 
of  the  county. 

From  what  source  did  Mr  Packard  get  his 
Information,  and  what  concrete  evidence 
does  he  have  to  support  such  condemning, 
ridiculous,  and  far-fetched  statements  as — 

1.  "The  backbone  of  this  woodland  county's 
economy  Is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Illicit 
whisky,  which  Is  a  multimillion-dollar  In- 
dustry " 

2.  "You  see  more  bustling  prosperity,  with 
fewer  visible  signs  of  productive  capacity  to 
account  for  it.  than  you'll  find  anywhere  else 
m  the  United  States." 

3  That  "high-tailed  cars  "  are  a  trade-mark 
of  Wilkes  County. 

4.  That  "there  la  even  an  occasional  small 
furniture  or  coffin  factory." 

5.  That  In  going  over  the  county  you  find 
"an  occasional  chicken  farm,  orchard,  or  saw- 
mill" 

6.  That  It  Is  typical  to  find  the  Wilkes 
County  people  living  In  Daniel  Boone-ty()« 
cabins,  with  luxurious,  high-powered  cars, 
with  the  men  counting  money  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  plan- 
ning new  distributing  outlets  for  the  moon- 
shine, while  barefoot  women  do  the  plowing. 

7.  That  you  can  smell  fermentlrxg  moon- 
shine mash  while  standing  In  a  churchyard; 
that  by  walking  from  Antloch  Church  near 
Wilkesboro  In  almost  any  direction  you  will 
find  a  still,  or  the  remains  of  one,  before 
going  a  mile. 

8.  That  "much  of  the  backwoods  land  in 
Wilkes  County  Is  owned  by  undivided  estates 
or  by  nice  old  ladies  in  Wlnston-Salera  who 
haven't  been  In  the  county  for  years." 

9.  That  "souping  up  cars  for  the  moon- 
shine trade  Is  a  major  Industry  within  Itself 
In  the  county  and  keeps  many  garages  busy." 

We  challenge  Mr.  Packard,  or  any  other 
person  connected  with  the  American  maga- 
zine, to  come  to  Wilkes  County  and  show  us 
proof  of  the  statements  listed  here.  Mr. 
Packard  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  would  never  admit 
that  the  backbone  of  Wilkes  County's  econ- 
omy Is  ihe  "manutacture  and  sale  of  Illicit 
whisky."  because,  frankly,  such  a  statement 
Is  a  gross  inaccuracy,  as  the  facta  in  this  reply 
Will  indicate.  Furthermore,  since  your  mag- 
azine went  to  the  trouble  of  sending  Mr. 
Packard  to  Wilkes  County  to  collect  informa- 
tion, apparently  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ATtJ  agents,  would  your  magazine  llkewls* 
be  Interested  In  sending  Mr  Packard  back  to 
this    county    so    that    some    of    our    citizens 


might  show  him  other  phases  of  our  activity, 
particularly  as  It  applies  to  the  type  of  people 
and  the  agrlcuUure.  Industry,  and  commerce 
carried  on  by  these  people.  May  we  now  fur- 
nish you  with  a  little  factual  Information 
pertaining  to  these  stalemenu  we  have  enu- 
merated, which  either  Mr.  Packard  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  about,  or  did  not 
consider  spectacular  or  dramatic  enough  to 
have  what  he  considered  the  necessary  reader 
appeal? 

Pertaining  to  statements  (1),  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  enumerated  in  this  letter,  why  did  Mr. 
Pacitard  choose  to  omit,  or  to  make  insig- 
nificant, such  Information  about  Wilkes 
County  as — 

A.  The  timber  and  fdrestry  resources  and 
furniture  manufacturing.  In  1947  approxi- 
mately 200  sawmills  In  Wilkes  County  cut 
more  than  46.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber 
for  commercial  purposes  and  73.000.000  board 
feet  for  all  purposes.  This  county  is  reported 
to  have  led  the  State  that  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  sawmills,  and  Is  still  one  of  the  leading 
counties  In  North  Carolina  from  the  stand- 
point of  timber  resources.  In  connection 
with  timber,  located  in  the  North  Wilkesboro 
area  we  have  14  manufacturing  plants  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
building  supplies.  (This  Is  what  Mr.  Pack- 
ard refers  to  as  "an  occasional  small  furni- 
ture or  coffin  factory.")  Including  the  value 
of  Wilkes  County's  303,100  acres  of  wood- 
lands as  a  ttml)er  resource,  the  return  to  the 
timber  owners,  to  the  sawmill  operators,  to 
the  furniture  and  building  material  manu- 
facturers and  to  the  hundreds  of  workers 
employed  In  these  plants  Is  In  actuality  a 
multimillion-dollar  business,  and.  by  com- 
parison, makes  the  liquor  business  seem  In- 
finitesimal. 

B.  Poultry  industry.  Wilkes  Is  ranked 
either  the  first  or  second  county  In  North 
Carolina  In  the  poultry  Industry,  and  one  of 
the  leading  areas  of  the  South.  This  county 
produces  about  35  to  40  percent  of  the  State's 
entire  poultry  supply.  This  Industry,  in- 
cluding sale  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  feed,  and 
the  amount  ot  poultry  used  for  home  con- 
sumption, amounts  to  about  $35,000,000  per 
year.  (This  is  what  Mr.  Packard  refers  to  as 
"an  occasional  chicken  farm  ") 

C.  Prult  growing:  The  thermal  belt  which 
extends  through  Wilkes  County  Is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  apple-growing  areas  in 
the  Nation,  and  produces  some  of  the  fineat 
qualify  apples  from  the  standiMlnt  of  fiavor 
and  color  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Wilkes  Is  the  largest  producing  county  of  the 
famous  Brushy  Mountain  area,  which  In  1948 
sold  for  commercial  purposes  approximately 
850.000  bushels  of  apples,  and  which  this 
year  is  reported  to  have  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  crops  In  Its  history.  (This  Is  what 
Mr.  Packard  refers  to  as  "an  occasional 
orchard") 

D.  Dairying  and  livestock:  Within  the  last 
few  years  Wilkes  County  has  shown  a 
marked  Increase  In  milk  production  and  the 
raising  of  livestock.  WUkes  Is  reported  to 
now  have  more  than  7.000  milk  cows  with 
an  annual  pnxluctlon  of  nearly  30.000.000 
pounds  of  milk.  In  addition  to  two  other 
dairy  processors  (Woodslde  and  Meadow 
Brook)  located  In  the  county.  Coble  Dairy 
Products.  Inc..  one  of  the  largest  milk  proc- 
essors In  the  South,  has  a  modern  plant 
located  In  Wilkesboro  worth  approximately 
$150,000.  Mr.  Packard  completely  Ignores 
this  phase  of  our  economy,  except  for  the 
Inference  that  when  local  farm  women  call 
these  7,000  cows.  It  Is  usually  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  Federal  revenuers. 

In  addition  to  the  timber,  poultry,  fruit, 
dalrjing.  and  livestock  Interests  of  Wilkes 
County,  the  records  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. ' 
show  that  In  1939  there  were  30  Industries  In 
Wilkes  County,  and  that  in  1947  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  61— slightly  more  than 
100-percent  Increase.     None  of  these  Indus- 
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tries  Include  the  liquor  Industry  referred  to 
In  the  article,  but  do  Include  In  addition  to 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  building 
suDPlles.  industries  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  mirrors,  dairy  products,  soft 
drinks,  textiles,  foundry  products,  mills 
and  mill  parts,  processed  poultry,  concrete 
products,  pottery.  Ice.  etc.  Statistics  from 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  reveal  that 
In  1949  tne  income  from  payrolls  in  Wilkes 
County  was  111.300,000;  the  value  cf  manu- 
factured products  was  815.4O0.0O0  for  the 
year  ending  May  31.  1950;  In  1949  the  rctaU 
and  service  sa'.es  amounted  to  t21. 300.000. 
The  average  wholesale  sales  In  the  county 
are  about  125.000.000  annually.  Although  we 
a.'e  proud  of  ov;r  existing  industries,  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  development,  we 
still  have  room  for  a  great  deal  more  and 
Will  gladly  welcome  and  cooperate  with  any 
appropriate,  desirable  industry  which  might 
be  brought  Into  this  area. 
>  If  you  will  inquire  of  the  ofUcials  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System,  we  believe  they 
f  will  Inform  you  that  the:r  branch  line  to 
north  Wilkesix)ro  Is  one  of  the  ttesi  branches 
of  the  S<juthem  R.-ulway  System  from  the 
standpoint  of  freight  tonnage.  Also,  this 
area  Is  served  by  some  40  to  60  separate 
lines  of  motor  truck  carriers.  You  wul  find 
by  thorough  InvestiRation  th.-t  an  Insignifi- 
cant amount  of  this  freight  earned  by  the 
railroad  and  these  commercial  truck  carriers 
Is  sugar  and  fruit  Jars  used  in  making  liquor. 
Regardlncr  statement  No.  5  on  paee  1.  re- 
ferring to  high  tailed  cars  as  a  trade-mark 
Of  Wilkes  C<>unty  Is  about  like  finding  one 
bad  apple  In  a  barrel  of  good  apples,  and 
labeling  the  whole  barrel  rotten.  The  same 
goes  for  Mr  Packard's  ballyhoo  about  soup- 
ing up  cars  for  the  mcx)nshine  trade  being  a 
major  Industry  within  Itself. 

As  to  statement  No  6.  we  dont  know  how 
long  Mr.  Packard  visited  in  Wilkes  County, 
but  from  the  mouths  cf  person.*  who  have 
lived  here  for  many  yeari^,  we  don't  find  such 
conditions  at  all  typical,  r.nd.  In  fact.  It  is 
rather  dlfOcult  to  find  a  situation  which,  by 
the  wildest  Imagination,  even  remotely  re- 
eembles  the  one  described. 

Referring  to  statement  No.  8.  the  Wilkes 
County  tax  supervisor  completely  refutes 
this  statement,  and  Informs  us  that  the 
great  majority  of  l>ackwoods  land  In  Wilkes 
Is  owned  by  {)ersons  with  timber  and  furni- 
ture manulacturlng  Interests,  or  farmers — ■ 
not  by  undivided  estates  or  nice,  old  ladies 
In  Wlnstcn-Salem. 

If  Mr.  Packard  and  the  American  magazine 
Wished  to  present  a  factual,  fair,  and  com- 
plete picture  of  Wilkes  County,  they  could 
net  have  Ignored  the  many  fine  things  being 
dene  by  our  schools,  churches,  civic  organi- 
sations, agricultural  agencies,  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  others  to  stimulate  and  Im- 
prove the  general  welfare  and  standard  cf 
living  of  the  people  of  Wilkes  County. 

In  citing  this  Information.  It  is  not  our 
Intent  or  desire  to  overlook  and  ignore  the 
fact  that  WUkes  County  has  Its  weaknesses 
and  some  things  of  which  we  are  not  very 
proud.  However,  we  believe  you  will  find 
some  undesirable  conditions  prevailing  In 
any  county  or  metropolitan  area;  yet.  we 
don't  t>elleve  It  Is  fair  to  any  locality  to  label 
it  by  overplaying  and  dramatizing  such  con- 
ditions to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
progressive  and  desirable  aspects  of  that  lo- 
cality. We  believe  that  you  will  find  that 
most  of  the  people  of  Wilkes  County  appre- 
ciate fair,  unbiased  publicity  portraying  the 
true  life  of  Its  people  as  a  whole.  If  the 
American  magaalne  should  be  Interested  In 
writing  a  story  giving  aU-round  coverage  to 
the  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
people  of  Wilkes,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
wUI  be  most  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  and 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  county. 

Incldcnuillv.  and  by  coincidence.  Collier's 
(September  9  issue)  carries  an  article  a'oout 


the  poultry  Industry  of  Gainesville.  Ga..  en- 
titled "Chickens  In  the  Wind."  WIU  you 
and  your  editorial  staff  please  read  and  reread 

this  article  so  you  may  contrast  between  the 
objectives  of  the  vtriter  of  this  article  and 
those  cf  Mr.  Packard  in  his  article.  Millions 
In  Moonshine.  Wilkes  County  could  have 
appropriately  been  the  scene  for  such  a  potil- 
try  article. 

What  does  the  American  magazine  propose 
to  do  about  this  biased,  unfavorable,  and 
derogatory  publicity  it  has  given  Wilkes 
County?  Are  you  willing  to  retract  the 
tiilse  and  damaging  impression  given  by  your 
article,  MUlions  in  Moonshine,  by  publishing 
ai. oilier  article  on  Wilkes  County  giving  pro- 
portionate coverage  to  the  other  aspects  of 
our  economy? 

Very  truly  youi-s, 

Paul  Osborne, 

President. 

Tom  S.  jENRrrrE, 

Manager. 


Both  Stupid  and  Dishonest 


EXTENSION  OP  REIblARKS 
cr 

HON.  NO.\H  M.  MASON 

OF  nXIMOIS 
IX  TH"  ROU-SE  OF  P.EPRESEN'TATIVES 

Friday,  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion In  China  and  Korea  today  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  action  of  Secretary 
Acheson  and  his  State  Department  ad- 
visors. It  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
.stub'oornly  following  r.  mistaken  pcUcy  in 
the  Far  East.  Our  present  debacle  in 
Asia  could  and  should  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  not  anticipated  because 
our  State  Department  experts — Acheson. 
Lattimore,  Jessup — deliberately  closed 
their  eyes  to  facts  presented  to  them 
more  than  2  years  ago.  They  refused 
to  listen  to  the  advice  given  them  by 
such  outstandinc:  authorities  on  Asia  as 
Generals  MacArthur.  Chennault.  and 
Wedemeyer.  men  who  had  had  long  first- 
hand experience  in  connection  with  the 
Asiatic  situation;  Dr.  Wellington  Koo. 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  tiie  United 
Stales;  William  C.  Bullitt,  a  former 
American  Ambas.sador  to  Russia:  and 
many  more  that  mieht  be  named.  These 
men,  all  with  first-hand  knowledcre  of 
the  situation  developing  in  Asia,  issued 
warnings  that,  if  heeded,  would  have 
prevented  the  mess  we  have  in  Asia  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  situation  in  the  State  Department? 
The  answer  of  course  is  the  man  who 
appoints  the  State  Department  heads; 
the  man  who  has  the  final  say-so  in  all 
foreign  policy  matters;  the  man  who  has 
full  and  complete  responsibility  for  any 
and  all  mistakes  because  he  has  full  au- 
thority, and  one  cannot  have  full  au- 
thority and  shirk  full  responsibility. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore.  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  is  responsible  for 
the  present  debacle  in  Asia ;  he  is  the  one 
who  has  been  making  the  final  decisions 
to  write  oQ  Manchuria,  China.  Korea. 
Formosa,  as  not  vital  or  necessary  to  our 
defense  line  in  Asia;  and  then  overnight, 
without  a  moment's  notice,  he  ordered 
General  MacArthur  to  send  troops  to  de- 
fend South  Korea. 


This  sudden  reversal  on  the  part  of  the 
President  is  a  confession  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  his  attitude  concerning 
Asia;  that  he  had  been  following  bad  aa- 
visers  on  matters  concerning  Asia;  that 
he  now  sees  his  mistakes  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  they  were  senous,  costly 
mistakes:  and  that  now  he  has  decided 
to  rectify  those  mistakes  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  American  lives,  and  bilhons 
of  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  logical  result  of  this 
sudden  conversion,  of  his  right-about 
face  in  Asia.  President  Truman  should 
now  cut  loose  from  the  men  who  have  led 
him  astray  and  select  new  advisors  on 
Asiatic  problems,  men  who  have  had  long 
first-hand  experience  with  the  problems 
of  the  Far  East.  The  American  people 
expect  the  President  to  make  a  change 
in  the  State  Department  very  soon,  and 
they  hope  and  pray  that  the  change, 
when  made,  will  be  a  wise  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  Sattir- 
day.  August  26.  1950.  entitled  "Stupid 
or  Dishonest?  '  is  a  very  clear  exposition 
of  how  we  got  into  the  mess  in  Asia  and 
it  also  places  the  responsibility  upon  the 
proper  shoulders.  Because  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  every  statement  in  the  edi- 
torial, I  include  the  same  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  today.    It  follows: 

exmr)   OR   Dt?honist? 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  1 

A  little  army  of  gallant  American  boys. 
heavily  outr.umbered  and  outgunned,  have 
fought  a  brUllant  action  of  mltbdrawai  in 
Korea.  True  to  their  American  traditions, 
our  soldiers  over  there  have  been  brave.  The 
reason  for  cur  defeats  in  that  foreign  and  un- 
necessary war  Is  not  the  fault  of  our  soldiers. 
Their  military  masters  have  lor  years  made 
every  effort  to  impress  upon  our  Government 
In  Washington  the  obvious  encroachments 
made  by  communistic  imperialism  in  Asia. 

Who  then  Is  responsible  for  the  series  of 
blunders  that  have  made  the  Korean  cam- 
paign disastrous?  Disastrous  because  we 
now  talk  of  a  war  over  there  that  will  last  at 
least  a  year.  And  there  are  threats  of  other 
Asiatic  wars  being  hurled  at  \is  like  Pearl 
Harbor  surprises. 

The  American  pveople  themselves  have 
blundered  into  electing  a  government  that 
Is  not  &mar,  enough  to  outwit  the  murder- 
minded  men  of  Moscow. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
American  people  assured  us  that  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  were  never  brighter.  'What 
a  fool  statement. 

What  kind  of  a  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
we  in  Mr.  Johnson  who  so  recently  blasted 
that  "should  Russia  attnck  us  at  4  o'clock 
we  would  be  ready  to  meet  her  at  5."  Did  he 
Ue.  or  li  he  that  dumb? 

What  kind  of  a  guardian  of  our  national 
security  is  our  Secretary  of  Svate  who  over- 
rules cur  military  chiers  c!  £t;^.T  and  General 
MacAi^hur.  and  who  said  that  Formosa  Is 
none  of  our  business?  Somehow  it  bc-comcs 
some  of  our  serious  business  when  foreign 
armies  explode  against  us. 

What  kind  of  defenders  have  we  who  spcke 
so  happily  cf  new  and  Irresistible  weapons 
which  were  not  even  in  blueprints  when 
they  assured  us  that  they  had  stockpiles  of 
them?    Our  ofBcials  have  lied  to  us. 

Are  cur  citizens  now  alerted  enough  to  be 
alarmed?  Are  we  ready  to  be  as  valiant  &s 
citizens  as  our  sons  are  as  soldiers?  Our  boys 
are  dying  because  we  have  listened  to  politi- 
caJ  liars. 

It  is  the  irrefutable  fact  that  It  was  our 
New  Deal  diplomacy  that  gave  Russia  the  free 
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hand  In  Asia  and  aIIow»d  China  to  be  over- 
run by  communism.  And  even  now  the  New 
Deal's  falr-halred  Asiatic  expert.  Owen  Latil- 
more.  Insists  we  should  admit  the  Commu- 
nists of  China  Into  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  tragic  Inadequacy  of  Mr.  Truman,  the 
Incompetencies  of  Mr.  Acheson,  and  the 
dumbness  of  Mr.  Johnson  are  only  some  of 
the  outrages  we  have  voted  upon  ourselves 
hy  putting  New  Deallsm  into  our  National 
Capitol. 

Military  un preparedness  and  the  wanton 
waste  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to  build  up 
armies  to  oppose  us  are  only  p>art  of  the 
products  of  our  own  voting. 

The  bu^lr^  blow  and  the  drums  rattle. 
Hopeful  youths,  who  should  be  entcaged  in 
building  self-reliant  lives,  are  on  foreign  soil. 
They  are  being  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
life  ambitions,  lay  down  life  itself,  because 
we  voters  have  not  been  sniart. 

It  has  not  been  our  national  leaders  who 
have  alerted  us.  It  has  been  the  Communists 
who  awaken  us  with  surprise  attack.  It  is  the 
Communists  ruht  here  at  home,  protected  by 
our  New  Deal  leaders.  They  have  placed  us  lu 
jMfMurdy. 

Who  would  have  guessed  20  years  ago  that 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  there 
would  arise  the  need  for  a  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities? 

This  committee  sUrted  out  with  little 
money  and  less  encouragement  to  look  into  a 
few  specific  cases  that  seemed  unimportant. 
But  this  committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  BUTTlved  ridicule  and  re- 
buff. Its  labors  have  grown  becau.se  the 
work  before  it  became  alarming.  By  1939 
this  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
grew  to  a  porltlon  of  first  rank,  and  today  it 
Is  the  most  discussed  of  all  our  congressional 
activities. 

What  has  happened  that  In  the  confines  of 
our  own  geographic  limits,  amone;  our  own 
voting  citizens,  there  should  be  such  traces 
of  treason  and  sedition  that  we  have  to  be 
concerned  more  alx)ut  our  enemies  here  at 
home  than  our  enemies  abroad? 

Why  did  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  when 
seeking  the  Prealdencv  for  the  fourth  time. 
Ruu-k  that  committees  chairman,  Mr.  Dies, 
for  purine?  Why  did  the  politically  aggressive 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  mark  that  committee's  secre- 
tary. Robert  Stripling,  for  a  purge  of  her 
own?  Why  did  this  Piesldenfs  politically  ac- 
tive wife  try  to  get  her  protege.  Joe  Lash,  into 
the  naval  Intelligence  when  the  Navy  would 
not  have  him  because  of  the  record  that  Mr. 
Dies'  committee  had  found  against  that  chap? 
Why  was  a  Hiss  defended  by  two  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 
Where  is  Hiss  now?  Enjoying  liberty  on  ball. 
Aad  the  legal  machinery  of  our  Nation  is 
more  concerned  with  legal  colons  and  com- 
mas than  in  brtr.King  a  betrayer  of  public 
trust  to  the  punishment  a  traitor  deserves. 

That  Judith  Coplon.  Another  running 
around  out  on  ball.  And  the  mischief  which 
such  untrue  citizens  have  done  is  now  killing 
our  boys  in  Korea  and  it  Is  threatening  the 
very  life  of  our  country. 

If  we.  the  people,  are  so  stupid  that  we 
allow  political  charlatans  to  move  us  into 
defenseless  positions  we  are  certain  to  lose 
all  the  freedoms  that  c-nce  made  us  the  great- 
est power  on  earth.  Not  until  we  elected 
these  charlatans  to  public  oRice  have  we 
grown  BO  we«k  that  now  we  talk  of  enduring 
wara.  And  while  cur  boys  are  being  drafted 
we  have  {>olitlclan8  asking  for  our  votes  In 
November  to  send  them  to  Congress  to  6Us- 
tatn  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  operators  of 
outrage. 

We  cannot  be  Im'-reasive  abroad  when  we 
are  no  lonp.er  impressive  here  at  home.  We 
are  a  benevolent  j)eople  by  tr.ulition.  We 
haw  taxed  ourselves  to  feed  the  starvlDg 
Hindus.  Poor  creatures.  We  hnve  taxed 
ourselves  to  give  money  and  m-tter1<«!s  to 
the   French    and   to  the   Eiv.-  ■   c':«ch 
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are  hated  abroad  when  we  should  t>e  re- 
spected and  loved  for  our  generosity.  But 
\  e  cannot  be  respected  abroad  If  we  fall  to 
respect  ourselves. 

We  elected  a  little  man  to  a  big  job.  He 
has  put  little  men  into  big  Jobs.  Our  boys 
are  crying  in  buttles  that  never  should  have 
been.  They  are  dying  in  a  war  that  could 
have  been  prevented  By  draft  we  are  now 
draining  the  yout'.  of  the  land  because  we. 
the  people,  have  not  been  smart  enough  to 
elect  honest  men  who  are  capable  of  being 
leaders.  Men  honest  enough  to  investigate, 
repudiate  and  punish  the  Pendergast  type 
of  ballot-box  stuflers  and  election  thieves. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  party  matter.  We  are  not 
Interested  in  whether  a  candidate  calls 
himself  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  It  is 
time  the  people  demanded  that  every  candi- 
date who  seeks  a  seat  in  Congress  answer: 
Are  you  with  us  or  are  you  against  us?  Are 
you  an  American  or  are  you  an  Irresponsible 
apologist  for  these  outrages? 

Time  was.  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  we 
were  self-reliant  enough  to  rid  ourselves  of 
our  enemies  here  at  home.  We  have  been 
led  into  a  criminal  indilTerence  to  our  ene- 
mies here,  and  everywhere. 

We.  the  people,  have  been  gullible  victims 
of  political  charlatans.  We  have  lost  our 
self-reliance.  Are  we  smart  enough  now  to 
vote  our  freedoms  back? 


Crusade  for  Freedom  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  statement  which 
I  made  at  Holyoke.  Mass  .  on  September 
6.  1950.  and  the  text  ol'  a  speech  by  Gen- 
eral ELsenhower.  launching  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  movement: 

For  several  weeks  I  have  been  doing  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  obtain  the  facts  about 
the  specious  and  vicious  Communist  peace 
propaganda  known  as  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  and  have  reported  those  facta  In 
Congress  and  to  my  constituents.  I  have 
l>een  greatly  encouraged  by  the  outstanding 
action  taken  by  the  press  and  radio  of  the 
First  District  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
Nation  In  advising  the  public  of  the  full 
facts.  The  clear  and  decislvs  actions  taken 
by  organizations  of  Americans,  including  our 
farm  organizations,  our  labor  organizations, 
oizr  veterans  organizations  and  our  civic  or- 
ganization have  been  most  effective. 

While  I  had  hoped  and  have  urged  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  take 
prompt  action  ujxin  the  resolution  which  I 
introduced,  expressing  congressional  con- 
demnation of  this  Stockholm  peace  petition 
and  alternative  constructive  action  by  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  sincerely  wish  to  work 
for  peace  in  this  world,  In  view  of  my  ex- 
p>erience.  I  am  not  particularly  confident  that 
such    action    will    be    taken.      I   regret    that, 

ard  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  provide  such 
a  recommendation  for  the  American  people. 
However.  I  have  read  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  General  Elsenhower  Monday  night 
In  Denver,  launching  the  Crusade  for  Free- 
dom movement.  It  contains  so  much  of  last- 
ing value  not  only  to  all  Americans  but  to 
all  people  in  the  world  who  are  still  free 
that  I  am  making  arrangements  to  have  it 
made  available  to  anyone  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  upon  request  to  my  office. 
Thu  Crusade  for  Freedom  Is  hertded  by  an- 
other great  American,  Oen.  Lucius  Clay.    The 


plea  has  been  made  to  each  of  us  in  the 
words  of  General  Elsenhower  that  "Your 
dollar  or  dime  will  help  him  (General  Clay) 
provide  the  means  of  bringing  the  truth  to 
a  region  vital  to  otir  welfare."  It  will  make 
It  possible  to  expand  an  existing  and  power- 
ful voice  which  is  now  In  operation  In  west- 
ern Germany,  known  as  Radio  Free  Europe. 
General  Elsenhower  said:  "The  Crusade  For 
Freedom  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  into  a  network  of  sta- 
tions." Then  he  went  on  to  say — and  I  am 
sure  this  will  appeal  to  everyone  in  the  first 
district — that  "They  wUl  be  given  the 
simplest,  clearest  charter  In  the  world:  "Tell 
the  truth."  For  It  Is  certain  that  all  the  sur- 
face-bright but  core-rotten  prcJmises  of  com- 
munism to  the  needy,  the  unhappy,  the  frus- 
trated, and  the  down-trodden  cannot  stand 
against  the  proven  record  of  democracy  and 
Its  day-by-day  progress  in  the  betterment 
of  all  mankind.  The  tones  of  the  Freedom 
Bell.  symtx)l  of  the  crusade,  will  echo  through 
vast  areas  now  under  blackout."  I  cannot 
urge  too  strongly  that  each  of  us  make  this 
crusade  a  matter  of  individual  and  personal 
Interest.  First,  we  can  Insure  its  complete 
success  by  making  certain  that  we  and  all 
our  friends  and  neighbors  sign  the  freedom 
scroll.  Certainly  some  of  us  can  volunteer 
to  circulate  It  throughout  our  communities. 
Next.  I  know  that  everyone  in  the  first  dis- 
trict will  welcome  the  oppxjrtunlty  of  giving 
something  toward  the  program  of  the  Cru- 
sade For  Freedom.  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  major  importance  for  our 
veterans  organizations,  our  civic  clubs,  our 
farm  organizations,  our  labor  organizations. 
our  schools  and.  in  fact,  every  group  in  the 
district.  While  ample  funds  are  necessary, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  everyone  in  the  district  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  and  that  the 
pennies  of  school  children  are  Just  as  im- 
portant as  the  dollars  of  adults. 

Finally,  this  can  well  be  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  ringing  answer  to  the  efforts  of 
those  few  traitors  in  our  midst  who  have 
been  sponsoring  and  circulating  the  Com- 
munist peace  petition  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  presenting  the  signatures  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  the  United  Nations  on 
October  24. 


TrxT  or  Gcnzral  Eisinhowsb's  Address  in 

DXNvm  LAtJNCHINO  THX  C«USADK  FOR  FRTX- 

DOM  Movement 

Americans  are  dying  in  Korea  tonight. 
They  are  dying  for  Ideals  they  have  been 
taught  to  cherish  more  than  life  itself. 
But  It  will  be  written  and  said  tonight  in 
Warsaw,  in  Prague.  In  Moscow,  that  they 
died  for  American  imperialism. 

Unfortunately,  millions  of  people  will  be- 
lieve this  devilish  libel  against  American 
soldiers,  who  have  taken  up  arms  In  defense 
of  liberty.  A  second  time  In  a  tormented  de- 
cade Those  minions  will  hear  no  other  ver- 
sion but  a  hissing,  hating  tirade  against 
America,  We  think  It  Incredible  that  such 
poison  be  swallowed;  but  those  people,  be- 
hind and  beyond  the  iron  curtain,  have  seen 
so  much  political  wickedness  and  cold- 
blooded betrayal,  such  godless  depravity 
In  government  that  they  find  It  harder  to 
believe  In  our  peaceful  Intent  and  decent 
nwtlves  than  In  the  calculated  and  clever 
lies  that  communism  is  spreading  every  hotir. 

every   day.    through    every    broadcast   and 

newspaper  that  it  controls. 

CAMPAIGN   or  HATRED 

This  slander  against  our  purposes  and 
our  men  In  Korea  is  merely  one  example  of 
the  campaign  of  hatred  that  Is  being  waged 
against  America  and  freedom  around  the 
globe.  We  face  not  only  ruthless  men.  but 
also  lies  and  mlsconecpctaoa  Intended  to 
rob  us  of  our  resolution  and  faith  within 
and  of  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 
Communisms  teach  that  America   is  a  vl- 
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dous  enemy  of  humanity.  They  have  em- 
barked upon  an  aggrefeclve  campaien  to 
destroy  free  government,  as  in  the  joung 
Republic  of  Korea:  beCiU^e  regimentation 
cannot  face  the  peaceful  competition  of  free 
euterpricc. 

ITie  Communists  leaders  believe  that,  un- 
less they  destroy  our  system,  their  own  sub- 
jects, gradually  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  blessings  and  opportunities  of  liberty, 
will  repudiate  ccmimunihm  and  tear  its  dic- 
tators from  their  p<jfcitioii8  ol  power.  Tliey 
know  that  free  labor  and  management  ccn- 
eistently  out-produce  communl.sm  In  the 
material  things  that  humans  need  and  want, 
and  hold  out  a  superior  appeal  to  man's  spir- 
itual aspirations.  They  know  that,  f (  r  the 
mass  of  humanity.  America  has  come  to 
symbolize  freedom,  opportunity,  human 
happiness.  They  have  a  mortal  fear  that 
this  knowledge  will  penetrate  eventually  to 
their  own  pet  pie  and  others  in  the  world. 

Communistic  aggression,  inspired  by  fear, 
carries  with  it  the  venom  of  thoce  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  inferior.  This  accounts  for 
the  depth  of  their  hatred,  and  the  intensity 
of  their  thirst  for  power. 

To  destroy  human  liberty  and  to  control 
the  world,  the  Communists  use  every  conceiv- 
able weapon;  subversion,  bribery,  corruption, 
military  attack.  Of  all  these,  none  Is  more 
Insidious  than  propaganda.  Spurred  by  this 
threat  to  cur  very  existence,  I  speak  tonight 
as  another  private  citizen,  not  as  an  ofBcer  of 
the  Army,  about  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 
This  crusade  is  a  campaign  sponsored  by 
private  /onerican  citizens  to  fight  the  big  lie 
with  the  b!g  truth.  It  Is  a  program  that  has 
been  hailed  by  President  Truman,  and  all 
others  who  have  heard  of  it,  as  an  essential 
step  in  getting  the  case  for  freedom  heard  by 
the  world's  multitude*!. 

Powerful  Communist  radio  stations  Inces- 
pantly  tell  ♦he  world  that  we  Americans  are 
ph3rslcally  soft  and  morally  corrupt;  that  we 
are  disunited  and  confuted;  that  we  are  sel- 
fish and  cowardly;  that  we  have  nothing  to 
ctTer  the  world  but  Imperialism  and  exploita- 
tion. 

JAMMING   TACTICS 

To  combat  these  broadcasts  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  radio  program  called 
the  Voice  of  America.  But  the  Communist 
stations  overpower  it  and  outflank  it  with  a 
dally  coverage  that  neglects  no  wave  length 
cr  dialect,  no  prejudice  or  Icial  aspiration, 
weaving  a  fantastic  pattern  of  lies  and 
twisted  fact.  They  confound  the  listener 
Into  believing  that  we  are  warmongers;  that 
America  invaded  North  Korea;  that  a  Russian 
invented  the  airplane;  that  the  Soviets,  un- 
aided, wen  World  War  LI;  and  that  the  secret 
police  and  slave  camps  of  communism  offer 
himianity  brighter  hope  for  the  future  than 
do  self- -government  and  free  enterprise. 

We  need  powerful  radio  stations  abroad. 
op)erated  without  Government  restrictions,  to 
tell  in  vivid  and  convincing  form  about  the 
decency  and  essential  fairness  of  democracy. 
The-sc  stations  must  tell  of  our  aspirations 
fcr  peace,  our  hatr^  of  war,  and  our  con- 
stant readiness  to  cooperate  with  any  and 
all  who  have  these  same  desires. 

Onhy  then  can  we  counteract  the  Commu- 
n!Bt  deceits  that  are  being  spread  with  every 
weather,  crop,  and  news  report. 

One  such  private  station — Radio  Free 
Europe — is  now  in  operatlor  In  western  Ger- 
many It  dally  brings  a  message  of  hope  aiid 
encouragement  to  a  smnll  part  of  the  masses 
of  Europe. 

The  Crusade  for  Freedom  will  provide  for 
the  exjjanslon  of  Radio  Free  Europe  into  a 
network  of  stations  They  will  be  given  the 
simplest,  clearest  charter  in  the  world:  "Tell 
the  truth  ■  For  It  Is  certain  that  all  the 
surface-bric-ht.  but  core-rotten,  promlj^s  cf 
communism  to  the  needy,  the  unhappy,  the 
frustrated,  the  down-trcdden.  cannot  stand 
against  the  prcven  record  of  dcn\ocracy  and 
Its  dr.y-by-dry  progress  m  the  betterment  ot 


all  mankind.  The  tones  cf  the  Freedom  Bell, 
symbol  of  the  crusade,  will  echo  through  vast 
areas  now  under  b'.ackoul. 

In  tills  battle  for  truth,  you  and  I  have 
a  definite  part  to  play  during  the  crusade. 
Er>ch  of  us  win  have  the  opportunity  to  sign 
tl;e  fieedom  scroll.  It  bcais  a  declaration  cf 
cur  faith  in  freedom,  and  of  our  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  who  derives  the 
npht  of  freedom  from  God.  Each  nf  us,  by 
Signing  the  Ecro  1,  pledges  ic  resist  aggres- 
iion  and  tyranny  wherever  they  appear  on 
earih.  Its  words  express  what  is  in  all  our 
hearts,  your  signature  en  it  will  be  a  blow 
lor  hfcerty. 

CSNET.AL  CLAY   DIEECTOB 

My  friend.  Gen.  Lucius  ay.  one  of  cur 
^reat  Americans,  Is  directing  the  cru.'^ade 
fcr  freedom.  Your  dollar,  or  dime,  will  help 
him  provide  the  means  of  brtneing  the  truth 
to  a  region  vital  to  cur  welfare. 

Even  we.  ourselves,  sometimes  overlook  or 
fi  rget  factors  cf  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  global  situation,  and  which  ha%e  direct 
bearing  on  cur  own  security  and  prosperity. 

Most  of  us  have  t;een  enjoying  a  long 
week  end,  terminating  in  this  day  dedicated 
to  free  American  labor.  How  depressing  i.  is 
to  realize  that  on  this  Labor  Day,  1950.  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  worits  in  virtual 
bondage.  In  the  totalitarian  countries,  the 
Indivldtial  has  no  right  that  the  state  is 
bound  to  respect.  His  occupation  is  selected 
by  his  masters,  his  livelihood  is  fixed  by 
decree,  at  the  minimum  which  will  give  him 
strength  to  work  another  day.  His  plea.^ures 
and  bis  thoughts  are  restricted  to  thobc  of 
glorifying  the  bonds  that  hold  him  in  servi- 
tude. 

MUST    MEET    THREAT 

Because  representative  labor  leaders  cf 
America  know  the  record  of  communism  in 
beating  down  labor,  they  have  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  fighting  the  spread  cf 
this  vicious  doctrine.  But  communism  goes 
further  than  the  exploitation  of  labor.  Un- 
less the  individual  acc^pt.s  governmental 
mastery  cf  his  life  and  soul,  he  can  be  con- 
victed without  trial;  he  can  t»e  executed 
without  right  of  appeal;  he  cr.n  t>e  banished 
to  live   out  his   life   .n   a  slave  camp. 

The  people  t>ehind  the  iron  curtain  have 
no  conception  of  a  free  press,  or  free  dis- 
cussion, cr  cf  cur  right  to  go  to  a  church 
of  our  own  choosing,  or  any  church  at  all. 
Their  schools  and  periodicals  are  little  more 
tint  propaganda  mills.  The  people  know 
nothing  except  that  which  their  government 
cp.ys  they  should  know,  and  the  eSort  to  learn 
more  Is  punished  promptly  and  without 
mercy. 

This  Is  what  the  Soviet  planners  contem- 
plate for  all  the  world,  including  America. 

Wc  must  meet  this  threat  with  couraee 
and  firmness.  L^nless  we  look,  with  clear  and 
understanding  eyes,  at  the  world  situation 
of  today,  and  unless  we  meet  with  dynamic 
purpose  the  Issues  confronting  us.  then  we 
•will  lose  the  American  birthright.  The  sys- 
tem of  government  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers will  dlsaopear  the  sacrifices  of  Amer- 
ican patriots  will  have  been  in  vain.  The 
world  will  eo  back  to  the  days  ol  master  and 
slave,  of  d?.rkness.  lenorance  and  savagery. 
The  American  record,  from  Washington  to 
the  day  of  disaster,  would  be  only  a  blank 
page  in  history. 

We,  American  citizens  can  assure  that  this 
Will  never  happen  to  us  if  the  fervor  of  our 
devotion  to  freedom  is  equal  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat.  Amid  these  dangers,  per- 
sonal participation  by  each  m  public  delib- 
eration and  activity  is  necessary  to  cur 
"  safety.  Each  must  make  it  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  we  remain  strong  mcrally.  Intel- 
1'-  ?tnally,  materially.  Our  material  strength 
must  comprise  a  healthy,  devoted  and  pros- 
perous population,  high  productivity,  finan- 
cial stability,  and  such  military  power  as 
can  meet  aggression  on  resp>ectable  teraas. 


Young  and  old,  business,  labor,  professional 
men.  150,000.000  of  us  must  rally  as  ci.c  man 
behind  our  country  and  freedom.  America 
is  exactly  as  Etrunq;  as  the  Initiative  courage, 
understanding  and  loyalty  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

The  die  has  been  cast  In  Asia,  but  we  are 
In  no  limited  conflict.  Free  Etirope.  strug- 
gling for  moral  and  economic  recovery,  is  still 
a  tempting  target  for  predatory  military 
force  We  must  give  real  support  to  all 
aspects  of  the  military  aid  program  and  re- 
examine, at  once,  our  troop  strengths  in 
critical  areas. 

SPARTAN   FRXTCAUTT 

All  this  means  that  we  mtist  resolutely 
tighten  our  belts,  both  nationally  and  Indi- 
vidually. We  must  Insist  upon  facing  up  to 
the  task  cf  payln?  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  vital  measures,  else  the  Soviets  will 
take  heart  from  their  success  In  bringing  us 
further  Inflation  and  closer  to  economic  rtiln. 

We  must  have  efficiency  and  economy  in  all 
governmental  expenditures;  and  we  must 
concentrate  all  our  resources  to  asstire  vic- 
tory in  this  bitter  and  pTol)ably  prolonged 
struggle.  Until  it  is  won  we  must  practice 
Spartan  frugality  in  all  nonessential  mat- 
ters, so  th.-».t  we  m^  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  defense  of  our  way 
cf  life.  All  lesser  considerations  must  wait. 
We  cannot  tolerate  politics  as  usual  any  mere 
than  v.e  can  tolerate  btosinese  as  usual. 

Success  In  such  national  crises  always  re- 
quires some  temporary  and  partial  stirrender 
of  individual  freedom.  But  the  surrender 
mubt  be  by  our  specific  decision,  and  It  mtist 
be  only  partial  and  only  temporary.  It  must 
be  Insured  that,  when  the  crisis  has  passed, 
each  of  us  will  then  possess  every  right,  every 
privilege,  every  responslfciJitv  and  every  au- 
thority that  now  resides  m  an  American  cit- 
izen. It  would  do  no  good  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties against  communistic  aggression  and 
lose  them  to  our  own  greed.  Ignorance,  or 
shiftless  reliance  en  bureuacracy  and  the 
Federal   treastiry. 

In  the  dangers  and  trials  ahead,  our  tiltl- 
mate  security  lies  in  the  dynamic  purpose 
and  unshakable  unity  of  the  United  States 
and  the  f :  ee  world,  a  unity  that  depends 
upon  common  understanding  of  and  com- 
mon veneration  of  freedom.  But  these  can 
live  on.y  where  there  is  access  to  the  truth. 
Thus  truth  becomes  our  most  fcrmidable 
weapon,  a  weapon  that  each  ol  us  can  help 
forge  through  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  lor  those  who 
have  lost  Ireedom  there  Is  no  price  or  cost 
or  sacrifice  that  can  even  faintly  reflect  its 
value.  But  it  is  still  the  core  of  America's 
boundless  heritage.  It  wtll  remain  so  for  as 
long  as  we.  plain  American  citizens,  are  ever 
ready  to  guard  it  with  vieilance  and  defend 
it  with  fortitude  and  faith. 


Sjrmbo's  of  Immortality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKFTED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtcmbcr  8  '  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20 1,  1950 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
James  Pamcit  McGovem.  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  has  vtritten  a  poem  entitled 
"Symbols  of  Immortahty."  In  times  like 
these,  when  spiritual  leadership  is  doubt- 
ed, when  materiaiism  ot>scures  our  ideals. 
and  when  war  and  a  highly  mechanic 
civHizaiion  blind  us  to  the  kinship  of  man 
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and  nature,  it  is  flttinpr  for  us  to  be 
thouKh'iful  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  poem  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CTklBOLS    or    iMMOETALITT 

Our  ImmortaUty  Eblnes  on  the  eftrtb. 

Mirrored  by  the  poet,  prophet,  leer. 

And  all  whoae  genius  makes  their  TUlon  clear 

To  marrel  at  our  universe  and  birth. 

As  lonij  as  nature  Is  the  home  of  man. 

And  RJtles  are  more  than  dust  and  light  alone. 

And  human  minds  reach  to  the  farthest  eone 

Of   thoughts  and  draams  t>eyond  our  flnlte 

span — 
So   long    no   science   chains   us    to   the   sod. 
So   long   our   earth-born    l)eauty    transcends 

clay. 
The    Joy   and   sorrow,    the   faith   and    hope. 

which  sway 
Life  are  so  heartfelt  and  so  true  that  God 
Must  be  both  our  creator  and  our  guide. 
And  In  His  image  we  are  deified 

— Jamet  Patrick  McGovern. 


Fourteen  Unanswered  Questions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    M!NNFSOT\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  during  a  re- 
cent visit  to  my  district  I  was  besei^ed 
with  questions  about  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  m  Washington. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  wor- 
ried. They  are  asking  questions,  but 
they  are  not  gettinK  answers.  I  could 
not  answer  many  of  them  because  I  have 
raised  .similar  questiom^  myself  and  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  answers  from 
the  administration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  some  examples  because 
they  disclose  how  pravely  concerned  our 
people  are  regarding  the  world  situation 
and  the  course  of  events  in  Washington. 
The  questions  follow: 

First  What  happened  to  the  $95,000.- 
000.000  spent  on  national  defense  since 
World  War  II? 

Second.  Why  did  only  $1  out  of  every 
seven  defense  dollars  go  for  combat 
equipment  between  1946  and  1950? 

Third  Why  did  President  Truman 
limit  the  Air  Force  to  48  groups  when  the 
Republican  Eiiihtieth  Congress  ordered 
the  Air  Force  expanded  to  70  groups? 

Fourth.  Why,  if  communism  was  a 
menace  in  Asia,  were  there  only  8  Gen- 
eral Pershing  tanks,  only  30  proix-ilate 
(tactical*  combat  planes,  only  1  uu craft 
carrier,  and  not  a  single  combat  marine 
In  the  Japanese  area  when  we  entered 
the  Korean  conflict? 

Fifth.  Why  did  President  Truman  on 
December  15.  1945.  oflftcially  announce 
that  unless  our  ally.  China,  admitted 
Communists  to  its  Government  China 
would  get  no  more  American  aid? 

Sixth.  Who  was  be.st  servinji  Amer- 
ica—the  administrations  which  for  50 
yMUTB  defended  the  open  door  in  China, 
or   the    Truman    administration,    which 

abandoned  Chma  to  boviel  exploitation? 


Seventh.  Why.  when  Congress  had 
voted  $10  500.000  military  aid  for  South 
Korea  8  months  earlier,  had  South  Korea 
received  only  $200  worth  of  Sic;n:U  Corps 
wire  when  the  Communists  struck.  June 

25? 

Eighth.  Who.se  advice  was  the  admin- 
istration followmt;  when  it  asked  last 
year  for  $150,000,000  in  economic  aid  for 
South  Korea— that  of  its  long-time  ad- 
vi.ser.  Owen  Lattimore.  who  said  in  July 
1949  that  "The  thing  to  do  is  let  South 
Korea  fall  but  not  to  let  it  look  as  though 
we  pushed  it — hence  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  parting  grant  of  $150,000,000"? 

Ninth.  Why  did  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  virtually  invite  the  Communists 
to  take  Korea.  Formo.sa.  and  the  balance 
of  China  by  announcing  January  12. 
1950.  that  they  were  beyond  our  'defense 
perimeter"? 

Tenth.  On  what  basis  did  President 
Truman  declare — only  27  days  before  or- 
dering American  troops  into  Korea — 
that  we  were  closer  to  a  permanent  peace 
••than  anytime  in  the  last  5  years'? 

Eleventh.  Which  was  wiser— the  ad- 
ministrations  appeasement  policy  that 
enabled  Russia,  in  the  5  years  after 
World  War  II.  to  extend  its  domination 
from  170.000.000  people  to  800,000,000 
people,  or  Republican  insistence  on  a 
firm  anti-Communist  policy? 

Twelfth.  After  the  Korean  Commu- 
nists are  pushed  back  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  then  what? 

Thirteenth.  What  will  the  administra- 
tion do  in  Asia  in  the  future — return  to 
appeasement? 

Fourteenth.  What  hope  can  there  be 
for  peace  under  this  administration? 


Complaints  Against  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/  OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting my  remarks  of  September  1 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  is 
building  up  a  shipping  fleet  of  its  own 
and  manning  this  fleet  with  unscreened, 
inexperienced  crews.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Mr,  Vince  Ma- 
lone,  president  of  the  Marine  Firemen's 
Union.  Mr,  Malones  letter  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  California  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Agency  are  being  used 
to  perform  the  functions  of  a  press  gang 
in  obtaining  crews  for  MSTS  operated 
.ships.  The  tactics  described  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  are  certainly  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  .seamen  .so  impre.s.sed  Such 
treatment  is  a  poor  reward  for  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  given  by  the  mari- 
time unions  and  their  members  in  this 
crisis.  The  preferential  treatment  of 
suspected  subversives  which  Mr.  Malone 


mentions  is  likewise  to  be  condemned. 
The  enactment  of  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment to  the  social  .security  bill  prevents 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  dealing  with 
this  situation  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
The  congressional  investigation  which  I 
demanded  on  September  1  is  more  than 
ever  needed,  in  view  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  Malones  reference  to  the  sinking 
of  the  Benevolence .  in  connection  with 
Mr  Harry  Lundebergs  statements  in  his 
letter  printed  with  my  September  1  re- 
marks, also  merits  serious  thought.  Mr. 
Malones  letter  follows: 

Marine  FrtEMENS  Union, 
San  Francmco.  Caltf  .  August  30,  1950. 
Hon.  John  P   Shiu-Kt, 

House  Office   Butlding. 

Washington.  D   C. 
Deaii  Sii:   We  have  a  couple  of  problem* 
th.it  we  would  like  you  to  work  on. 

The  first  is  tiie  question  of  MSTS  t>earing 
down  on  our  men  wlio  desire  to  ship  on  ves- 
sels that  are  covered  by  union  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. 

You  are  well  familiar  with  the  reasons  why 
our  men  do  not  want  to  sail  on  MSTS  ships. 
There  U  a  difference  in  conditions,  notably 
the  $7.50  per  month  which  Is  paid  on  every 
Job  by  steamship  companies  to  our  welfare 
fund. 

Furthermore,  our  men  have  been  through 
a  very  rough  period  during  which,  if  they  did 
not  have  unemployment  insurance  to  fall 
back  on.  many  of  them  would  have  starved. 
They  feel  that  when  the  crisis  is  over— which 
possibly  might  be  by  next  spring— there  nrlll 
be  a  mass  tie-up  of  ships,  and  they  will  'be 
out  on  the  street  again.  They  want  the 
cushion  of  unemployment  insurance  to  tide 
them  over. 

The  situation  Is  that  the  MSTS  employ- 
ment ofBce  here  calls  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  stating  that  they  have  a 
number  of  Jobs  available  in  certain  cate- 
gories. Sometimes  the  number  of  Jobs  U 
specified,  and.  we  understand,  at  one  time 
they  did  specify  30  Jobs  in  the  engine-room 
department.  The  USES,  which  has  no  c  uail- 
fied  seamen  waiting  around,  then  notifies  the 
California  unemployment  compensation  of- 
fice. 

The  compensation  office  then  gives  the 
men  a  referral  card  to  go  down  to  MSTS. 
This  referral  card  Is  not  a  Job  assignment — 
merely  a  referral.  In  many  cases  our  men 
tell  them  where  to  stick  the  card,  and  un- 
employment Insurance  checks  are  8tijpp>ed  as 
of  right  now. 

When  our  men  go  down  to  33  Berry  Street 
they  stand  In  line  for  several  hours,  are 
questioned  somewhat  superciliously,  and  ar« 
told  that  their  qualifications,  etc.,  will  be 
checked,  and  they  will  be  called  on  In  due 
course.  From  2  to  5  weeks  later  they  may 
receive  a  note  calling  them  to  report  for  aa- 
slgnment.  If  they  then  turn  It  down  the  un- 
employment-compensation people  are  noti- 
fied and  they  are  chopped  oti  unemployment 
Insurance. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  wants  to  chisel 
he  can  accept  a  referral  card  and  keep  on 
drawing  bis  UZMmplojaaent  compensation  for 
several  week!  and  then  get  dropped  when  be 
turns  a  Job  down. 

The  victims  of  this  species  of  blackmail  are 
mainly  the  members  of  the  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific  and  Marine  Flremens  Union.  The 
MSTS  want  no  part  of  anybody  from  the 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards,  so  the  M  C  and 
S.  swampers  go  on  drawing  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  because  they  are  poor  se- 
curity risks.  whUe  our  guys  are  given  l\M 
well-known  bird. 

We  think  that  with  th:  continual  uprise 
of  manning  requirements  on  ships  under  our 
a^creements  we  shortly  will  have  to  make 
strenuous  efTorts  to  go  out  and  recruit  back 
those  men  who  dropped  out  of  the  union  v- 
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cause  of  poor  shipping  conditions  and  who 
have  written  tn  by  the  hundreds  asking  for 
the  oppiortunlty  to  ship. 

What  Is  iiappenlng  u  that  while  we  are  - 
£qua«>kiDg  like  hell  fur  ships,  stating  we  have 
a  line  poc4  of  men  to  draw  on.  MSTS  U  trying 
to  |:r.*-3  KHni?  our  men.  Eventually,  when  we. 
In  turn  uecd  men  the  MtifS  people  will 
rni'e  t.^elr  ^.ancls  In  hC\  hcrrur  and  say, 
"What  tbe  hell  were  thoee  ao-and-soa  cryUig 
at   ut.    tliey  have  no  mea  V>  ship  ' 

You  know  that  tlie  average  American  wUl 
co<jperate  in  helping  to  win  tbe  war,  but  il 
he  u  blackjacked  around,  then  he  is  not  so 
keen  to  throw  In  his  wholehearted  support. 

W«>  ourselves  are  wlUng  to  work  nUjht  and 
day  to  ruhile  up  tbe  men  to  keep  cur  «hlps 
moving,  but  we  think  it  Is  a  bum  deal  when 
our  men  and  the  sailors  are  given  this  rat 
race  while  the  perks  over  In  the  Marine  Cocks 
and  S'ewards  get  what  U  tantamount  to  pref- 
erence on  unemployment  Insurance  because 
they  arc  lulnred  with  the  lat;el  of  su'rvenilve. 

We  think  you  should  also  stress  the  neces- 
sity for  ;urid.«  to  adequately  prei>are  the  ships 
In  the  reserve  fleets  The  old  ada^e  "penny- 
wi,se  a:id  pound  foolish  "  was  ne>er  better 
e.xempl:fipd  than  In  the  present  emergency. 
Many  vessels  which  have  been  pulled  out 
from  the  boneyard  have  t)een  delayed  be- 
cause of   iiecCiAary  repairs. 

Ihe  Am€ncAn-Ha*aiian  Steamship  Co. 
chartered  the  Belgium  Victory  In  New  York, 
and.  coming  around,  she  had  condenser 
trouble  and  had  to  put  in  at  Noriolk  for 
repairs. 

The  Purdue  Victory,  chartered  by  the 
Chamberlln  Co..  was  taken  out  In  the  Gulf. 
Her  ccunomiaers  went  haywire  and  she  had 
U.1  be  escorted  back  by  towboat*. 

The  Cuoa  Victory,  of  Arnericaii  President 
Lii.fs,  w.v;  delayed  3  days  m  the  Canal. 

The  mam  trouble  on  {  racticaily  all  these 
ships  seems  to  be  that  some  overzealous  soul 
was  corned  away  with  the  Idea  of  putting 
con.sol  oil  Ui  and  on  everything.  They  even 
nUed  the  boiler  feed  lines.  boUers.  etc..  with 
this  oil,  which  meant  that  It  took  from  4  to 
5  days  to  steam  out  the  lines  and  boilers, 
and  even  at  that  tlvere  are  p<x;kets  of  oil  lelt 
Which  raise  hell  with  the  boiler  tubes,  con- 
densers, etc. 

II  would  appear  that  when  laying  these 
ships  up  in  the  future  such  brain  waves 
should  be  tossed  In  ilie  ash  can.  It  should 
be  readily  apparent  that  with  the  amount  of 
money  spent  to  recondition  these  ships  and 
the  deiAys,  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
have  taken  care  of  this  ;i  ye.j'  or  so  ago. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  crath 
t>eiween  tiie  Mary  LucK'-'ibach  and  the 
Benevolence.  The  Mary  Luckenbach  is  an 
KMU  ship.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Luckenbach  Gulf  fx^opie.  but  the  NMU  have 
tbs  agreement  with  the  Luckenbach  North 
Atlantic  outfit. 

Looking  at  It  from  a  more  or  less  unbiased 
viewpoint,  we  wonder  what  the  Mary  Luck- 
enbach w«8  doing  over  In  the  wToug  side  of 
the  channel,  why  each  ship  was  eoine  full 
speed  ahead  in  the  lo-.;.  and  why  no  foe  horns 
were  biastlnt;  by  each  vessel;  and  why  the 
Benevolence  failed  to  t-et  her  lifeboats  off 

We  happened  to  have  one  of  our  men  who 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Benevolence. 
He  told  us  thst  he  v.  as  In  the  engine  room  at 
the  time  of  the  crash,  and  when  he  get  up 
on  deck  everything  was  In  confusion  On  y 
one  lifeboat  vwas  lowered,  and  he  lowered  it. 
There  wa.s  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  no 
one  around  to  give  orders. 

If  tiie  ship  had  been  hit  several  hundred 
miles  offshore,  the  lews  of  life  would  have 
been  terriQc.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
ship  aHoat  — Navy  or  merchant  ship — that 
would  not  have  been  able  to  get  a  flock  i  f 
lifeboats  over  and  have  lite  rafts,  etc  .  slung 
In  the  n-aier  to  take  care  of  the  big:^est  ma- 
jority cl  the  pcc.;)Ie  on  the  ship. 


Another  pu^e  Is  the  delay  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  In  tbe  caae  of  the  Mary  Luckenbeu^ 
lowering  ber  lUeboats. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  gold  braid 
should  be  yanked  off  the  oOcers  on  both 
vessels.  It  would  do  them  good  to  sail  in 
the  bilges  for  a  while. 

With  best  wUhes. 
Yours  truly, 

V   J.  Malone,  President. 


Dus  U  No  Tine  for  Politics  ax  Usaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

Oi-   NEW   JZaSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRE&ENTATIVIS 

Friday,  September  1.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
oppofed  to  the  sine  die  suljournment  of 
Congress  at  this  time.  I  realize  to  re- 
main in  Washington  places  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  a  disadvantage  in  his 
campaign  for  reelection.  It  gives  an 
opponent  a  distinct  advantage  because 
he  has  an  open  field  to  cairy  on  his 
campaign.  However,  no  matter  what  the 
effect  may  be  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty  ready  and 
willing  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  supple- 
ment the  heroic  service  being  rendered 
by  our  boys  at  the  fighting  front  in  Ko- 
rea. We  should  not  put  personal  in- 
terest above  the  performance  of  duty. 
The  boys  in  Korea  cannot  adjourn  to 
return  home,  neither  should  we  do  so. 

This  is  no  time  for  politics  as  U5iial. 
The  situation  is  such  that  all  must  think 
and  act  in  tei-ms  of  the  national  wel- 
fare. We  are  faced  with  a  situaiion  so 
serious  that  it  approaches  crisis  propor- 
tions. There  is  only  one  course  for  voters 
to  follow  in  the  coming  eiectiou.  That 
course  requires  us  to  cast  aside  all 
thou^ihts  of  partisan  politics  and  think 
seriously  of  the  conditions  that  now  face 
our  Nation.  Are  we  satisfied  with  those 
conditions?  No.  Who  could  be  satisfied 
when  our  boys  are  dying  in  Korea,  out- 
numbered and  iil-eqmpped.  all  of  which 
Ls  the  result  of  a  bungling,  wasteful  and 
extravagant  administration.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  spent  our  tax 
money  to  make  jobs  for  faithful  party 
workers  Instead  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment that  would  pive  us  security  again."^ 
an  aggressive  communistic  movement, 
and,  enable  our  beys  now  on  the  fighlins 
Lne  to  have  a  chance  for  their  Uves. 

l"he  people  are  asking  why  are  we 
Short  of  tanks,  aircraft,  artillery,  weap- 
ons and  munitions?  What  has  been 
dene  with  the  billions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated by  Congress  since  World  War 
II?  Why  are  a  mere  handful  of  cour- 
ageous boys,  inadequately  equipped,  ex- 
pected to  do  the  work  of  what  requires 
an  army  of  well  equipped,  trained  men 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet  the  vast 
forces  that  now  confront  our  fighting 
men?  Why  didn't  the  President  and  his 
military  advisers  know  the  danger  that 
existed  and  prepare  to  meet  them?  It 
seems  unbelievable  that  our  administra- 
tion leaders  did  not  know  of  the  vast  mil- 


itary preparations  that  were  under  way 
in  North  Korea.  The  truth  is  that  under 
the  leadership  of  Hiss.  Lattimore,  and 
all  the  other  advisers  of  Uiat  kind,  the 
Administration  has  not  been  willing,  to 
come  to  grips  with  commimistic  aggres- 
sion and  treat  it  in  a  realistic  way. 

The  unparalleled  extravagance  and 
profligate  waste  of  the  present  admin- 
istration has  long  been  a  source  of  worry 
to  thoughtful  citizens.  It  has  now 
caught  up  with  us.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  emensency  and  find  ourselves 
In  short  supply  of  everything  that  we 
need  to  maintain  our  national  security 
and  make  an  aggressive  stand  against 
ccrmnunisin. 

Furthermore,  we  find  to  our  sorrow 
that  the  coddling  attitude  of  our  admin- 
istration toward  communism  has  en- 
couraged it  to  raise  its  ugly  head  In 
Korea,  and.  as  a  result  our  boys  are  dying 
there  in  a  valiant  effort  to  uphold  our 
principles  against  great  odds  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  sad  state  of  affairs? 
Think  it  over.  Should  any  administra- 
tion guilty  of  such  blundering  be  kept  in 
control  of  our  Government?  The  call 
goes  out  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  re- 
gardless of  poUtical  affiliation,  to  drive 
Communists,  fellow  travelers,  pinks  and 
Reds  out  of  Government,  and,  to  help  in 
the  effort  to  provide  a  defense  that  will 
give  a  sense  of  security  to  ovr  jjeople. 

We  must  do  all  within  our  power  to 

remove  from  our  Government  the  theory 
that  communism  is  only  a  "red  herring." 
We  must  acknowledge  it  as  tbe  danger 
it  is.  and.  strike  it  hard.  Realizing  that 
patriotism  is  not  the  asset  of  any  one  po- 
litical power  the  call  goes  out  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  to  join  hands  and 
remove  this  menace  from  our  midst.  Let 
us  show  to  the  world  that  the  spirit  of 
America  is  not  dead  but  liveth. 


ResolatioBs   of  the   DepartoMnt  of  Ar- 
kansais,  the  American  Lcfioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C  GATHINGS 

or  AMtAirs.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVZS 

Friday,  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arkansas  State  IDepartment  of  the 
American  Legion  recently  held  its  State 
convention  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Many 
sisnificant  and  timely  resolutions  were 
adopted  during  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ing. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  these  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  CivU  Service  Commissicn's 
regulations  covering  section  12  of  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended, 
provide  veterans  must  be  tally  qualified  to 
gain  precedence  over  a  nonveteran  serving 
under  the  earn-  type  of  appointment,  the 
American  Le^ilon  feels  that  this  fully  quali- 
fied clause  hafTjeen  overto-iked  by  seme  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  ha^  virtually  nulli:aed  the 
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•pirlt  »nd  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  providing  appropriate  prefer- 
ence for  veterana  In  casea  of  reductlon-ln- 
force;  and 

Wbereaa  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Cotnmls- 
glon  haa  recently  slightly  modined  the  fully 
qualified  clause  dealing  with  reductlon-ln- 
force  resfulatlon*.  it  la  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Legion  that  current  regulatlona  are 
not  adequate  to  protect  the  Interest  In  the 
reductlon-ln-force  procedure  and  should  be 
further  strengthened  to  provide  that  prefer- 
ence employees  who  meet  the  minimum  qual- 
ification requirement*  of  a  position  held  by 
a  non-veteran  employee  has  the  legal  right 
to  displace  a  nonveteran  employed  In  the 
particular  assignment:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Arkansas  Department,  the 
Atnertcan  Leffion.  in  convention  assembled  at 
LittU   Rock.  Ark..  August    20-22.   1950.  That 

the  ClvU  Service  Commission  be  requested  to 
further  modify  It*  reductlon-ln-force  regu- 
lations so  as  to  further  comply  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  section  12  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and  that  all 
reduciion-ln-force  appeals  filed  with  the 
Commission  during  the  period  that  this  fully 
qualified  clause  was  In  the  regulations  may 
be  either  reopened  by  the  veteran  or  read- 
Judicated  by  the  Commission  on  the  basis 
of  whether  the  veteran  meets  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  the  position  in  question. 


Whereas  present  laws  and  regulations  do 
not  provide  for  relief  or  aid  to  the  widow 
and  minor  children,  or  minor  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  World  War  II.  unless  such 
deceased  veteran  was  drawing  disability  com- 
pensation at  the  time  of  death;  and 

Whereas  the  highly  sacrificial  nature  of 
the  services  rendered  to  this  Nation  during 
World  War  II  by  veterans  thereof  requires 
the  Government  of  this  benevolent  country 
to  discharge  a  duty  to  the  widows  and  minor 
children  of  deceased  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  and  to  keep  their  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren from  hunger  and  want :  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Arkansas  Department,  the 
American  Legion  in  convention  assembled  at 
Little  Rock.  August  20-22.  1950.  That  we 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  to  enact  laws  and  provide  for  regu- 
lations by  which  the  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren of  deceased  veterans  of  World  War  II 
shall  be  entitled  to  assistance  from  this  be- 
nevolent Nation  In  order  to  keep  thera  from 
hunger  and  want  In  recognition  of  the  high 
nature  of  the  services  rendered  as  befitting 
the  benevolence  of  a  Nation  now  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  services  rendered  by  those 
who  now  sleep  In  death. 

Whereas  the  regional  ofBce  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Little  Rock  is  widely 
scattered  because  of  Inability  to  obtain 
enouRh  suitable  floor  space  In  any  single 
building,  causing  added  expense  In  opera- 
tions and  Inconvenience  to  war  veterans;  and 

Whereas  consolidation  of  the  Regional 
Office  Medical  Division  with  the  VA  hospital 
has  been  efficient  and  economical  In  many 
cities:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Arkansas  Department,  the 
American  Legion  in  convendon  assembled  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark..  August  20-22.  1950.  That 
we  do  hereby  urge  the  transfer  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  medical  division  of  the  Little  Rock 
region  cfBce  to  the  new  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  Hospital  Insofar  as  it  la  prac- 
tlcal^nd  will  wo^k  to  the  best  Interest  of 


war 


terans. 


Whereas  thousands  of  veterans  who  have 
Initiated  tl  elr  training  and  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  their  training,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  others  who  have 
entered  or  completed  a  l^asic  training  pro- 
gram, such  as  prelaw  and  premr  cucal  cjurses 
and  basic  academic  coursM  preparatory  to 


vocational  courses,  will  not  as  a  result  of 
overcrowding  of  schools  be  enrolled  In  the 
advanced  phase  of  their  training  as  of  July 
25.  1951;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  as  amended,  provides  that  an  eli- 
gible veteran  muit  have  initiated  his  course 
of  tralniUK  by  July  25.  1951,  or  four  years 
after  the  date  of  his  discharge,  and  contains 
no  requirement,  either  written  or  Implied, 
that  a  veteran  must  be  physically  in  training 
on  July  25.  1951,  or  4  years  after  the  date 
of  his  discharge,  and  remain  In  continuous 
training  thereafter;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
published  a  regulation  which  states  that  an 
eligible  veteran  must  have  commenced  and 
actually  be  pursuing  his  course  of  education 

or  training  on  July  25.  1951.  or  the  date  4 
years  after  his  discharge,  whichever  Is  later; 
and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  reg- 
ulation is  directly  contradictory  to  the  lan- 
guage and  intent  of  Public  Law  346.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  and  will  prevent  thousands 
of  worthy  veterans  who  have  Initiated  their 
training  or  completed  the  preparatory  phase 
of  their  training  from  completing  training 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  their  occu- 
pational objective:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Arkansas  E>epartment, 
the  American  Legion  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Little  Rock,  August  20-22.  1950.  re- 
spectfully recommends  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  amend  the  statutes  to 
clearly  express  Its  Intent  regarding  the  vet- 
eran's right  to  training  after  July  25.  1951, 
to  provide  that  an  eligible  veteran  who  has 
Initiated  his  course  of  training  by  July  25. 
1951.  or  4  years  after  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge, whichever  Is  later,  may  continue  his 
training  continuously  or  intermittently,  full 
time  or  part  time,  until  completion  of  his 
education  or  training  and  attainment  of  his 
occupational  objective  or  ;he  exhaustion  of 
hl8  entitlement  or  until  July  25.  1956.  which- 
ever Is  earliest,  provided  that  the  veteran's 
training  shall  continue  to  be  satisfactory. 


Whereas  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  the  War  Department  Is  closing,  or  plan- 
ning to  close  18  of  our  veterans  hospitals,  and 
curtail  the  facilities  of  many  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  facilities  cannot  ade- 
quately care  for  the  veterans  who  now  need 
hospitalization,  as  many  are  on  the  waiting 
lis:  who  need  attention:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolied.  That  the  American  Legion  In 
national  convention  assembled  at  Los  An- 
geles. Calif..  October  9  to  12.  1950.  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  opposed  to  the  closing  of  any 
veterans  hospitals,  or  the  curtailment  of  any 
existing  facilities  until  the  veterans  who  are 
now  in  need  can  be  adequately  care  for. 

Whereas  the  laws  governing  military  secrets 
and  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  become  obso- 
lete under  the  progress  of  the  Nation,  and 
under  existing  law  the  Constitution  and  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  is  permit- 
ting Its  own  destruction.  Foreign  enemies 
and  American  citizens  under  the  influence  of 
foreign  agents  are  trying  to  destroy  America 
and  the  American  way  of  life  and  are  claim- 
ing protection  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  pertaining  thereto,  while  they  are  de- 
stroying the  very  Instrument  under  which 
they  cry  for  protection:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Arkansas  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  in  convention  assembled  at 
Little  Rock.  August  20-22.  That  the  national 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Legion 
be  requested  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  bills 
Which  would  provide  In  effect  that — 

1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  know- 
ingly and  willfully  transmit  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
any  military  information  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  its  representative  or  agent,  shall  be 


guilty  of  treason  and  when  so  found,  shall  b« 
sentenced  to  death. 

2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  aid  or 
abet  aRents  or  representatives  of  any  foreign 
country,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  found  guilty  shall  be  sentenced 
to  5  years  at  hard  labor,  and  fined  not  less 
than  »5,000. 

3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  publish 
or  cause  to  be  published  any  Information 
pertaining  to  secret  military  projects,  except 
upon  the  written  authority  of  the  NaMonal 
Security  Council,  shall  be  sentenced  to  not 
less  than  5  years  and  not  more  than  10  years, 
and  fined  not  less  than  $2,500. 

4.  Congress  enact  legislation  making  all 
evidence  obtained  by  the  FBI  through  wire 
tapping  or  any  evidence  obtained  by  dicta- 
phone, admissible  as  evidence  only  In  caaea 
applying  to  the  above  acts  and  such  other 
acts  as  the  Congress  may  deem  expedient. 

Whereas  this  Nation  Is  again  engaged  In 
warfare;    and 

W  hereas  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
are  again  subject  to  the  perils  and  danger  of 
war:    and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
American  Legion  to  assist  all  disabled  com- 
rades, their  widows  and  dependents;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  only  right  and  proper  that 
since  this  country  Is  again  engaged  In  war- 
fare and  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
subject  to  all  the  f>erlls  and  incidents  that 
go  with  such  combat  and  warfare,  that  all 
of  our  comrades  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales 
since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  Korea 
should  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights:  Now,  there- 
fore. l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
ttonal  convention  assembled  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  October  9-12.  1J50.  That  the  so-called 
GI  bin  be  amended  by  an  act  of  Congress 
to  Include  within  the  terms  of  said  bill  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  between  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  with  Korea  and  the  cessation  of 
such  hostilities. 

Whereas  unemployment  Is  always  a  threat 
to  veterans;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  growing  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  International  situation  will  bring 
about  increased  civilian  employment  In 
which  Government  funds  will  be  expended; 
and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  does  not  Include  tiie  cov- 
erage of  veterans  preference  with  prime  con- 
tractors who  operate  with  Federal  funds: 
Now.   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  State  Department,  the 
American  Legion  assembled  in  convention  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark..  August  20-22.  1950.  That 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  to  the  effect 
to  Include  prime  contractors  who  operate  In 
whole  Or  In  part  with  Federal  funds  must 
give  preference  to  all  qualified  veterans,  and 
that  the  Congress  be  requested  to  give  au- 
thority to  an  appropriate  Federal  agency  for 
the  agency  for  the  administration  of  this 
preference  requirement. 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganliatlon  recommends  that 
veterans'  preference  In  Federal  employment 
be  sharply  curtailed  by  dividing  applicants 
for  employment  in  four  categories  and  merely 
give  veterans'  preference  within  the  respec- 
tive categories  to  which  they  are  assigned; 
and 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  further 
recommends  that  veterans'  preference  in 
cases  of  reduction  In  force  be  further  cur- 
tailed;   and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
result  lu  the  discharge  of  thousands  of  vet* 
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erans,  and  would  alao  lessen  opportunity  In 
the  future  for  the  appointment  at  veterans 
In  Federal  service;  and 

Whereas  the  present  principles  of  veter- 
arw"  preference  has  been  In  existence  for 
over  70  years  and  not  only  have  veterans 
benefited  from  such  preference  but  also  the 
whole  concept  of  public  service :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Sate  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Little  Rock.  Ark  ,  August  20-22.  1950, 
wish  to  strongly  oppose  all  recommendations 

of  the    Hoover  Commlsfcion    which   would 

either  directly  or  Indirectly  weaken  veter- 
ans' preference  in  Federal  employment. 

Where««  the  present  needs  for  maximum 
production  r«<iulre  the  utilization  of  all  our 
human  resources  and  sfTords  an  opportunity 
for  the  placement  of  physically  handicapped 
veterans   in    Government   employment;    and 

Whereas  physically  handicapped  veterans 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize  their 
abilities  and  at  any  time  earn  a  livelihood; 
and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  are  cir- 
cumvented in  numerous  Instances,  particu- 
larly in  service-connected  disability  prefer- 
ence: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  in  convention  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark..  August  20-22.  1950.  That  we  re- 
affirm our  stand  on  preference  In  selection 
of  preference  e'.lglbles  to  fill  existing  open- 
ings in  all  Government  Jol)s:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  adequate  ccncresslonal  ac- 
tion be  sought  to  safeguard  the  disability 
preference  by  requiring  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  give  service-connected  disa- 
bUlty  candidal-*  for  clvU-service  appoint- 
ment a  full  explanation  In  the  case  of  rejec- 
tion for  appointment,  and  that  the  Civil 
Service  Cummisslon  be  granted  legal  au- 
thority to  require  the  protesting  Federal 
agency  to  employ  the  veterans  passed  over. 
providing  a  ClvU  Service  CcmmisElnn  deems 
the  specific  reason  for  such  passing  over  In- 
adequate. 

Whereas  most  younger  veterans  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  accumuiate  buflicient  ex- 
perience and  seniority  to  protect  them  in 
lav-ofis:  and 

Whereas  ace  restrictions  Imposed  by  many 
employers  present  serious  obstacles  to  older 
veterans  now  needing  empioyment;  and 

Whereas  for  these  reasons  veterans  are  suf- 
fering severe  and  strlnceiit  economic  handi- 
caps more  widespread  than  those  incurred  by 
others:  and 

Whereas  veterans  and  their  organizations 
must  now  place  an  even  greater  reliance  and 
dejjendence  on  the  Veterans  Employmtnt 
Service:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rei:olied  by  ihe  Arkansas  Department,  the 
American  Leguin  in  convention  assembled 
at  Little  Rc^k.  August  20-22.  1950.  That  we 
urge  there  be  adequate  funds  provided  for 
the  Veterans  Employmert  Service  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  uaemplcyed  veteraiis 
the  maximum  of  Job  opportunity. 

Whereas  during  World  War  11  many  thou- 
sands of  physically  fit  men  of  military  age 
were  deferred  for  occupational  reasons  while 
others  with  families  were  being  inducted 
Into  the  service;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  to  World  War  n  sev- 
eral millions  of  men  who  were  not  in  the 
service  of  their  country  during  World  War  II 
have  ns^w  become  of  miuuu-y  age;   and 

Whereas  during  ttie  World  War  n  numer- 
ous men  were  sent  to  college  at  Government 
expense  and  did  not  :ee  active  duty  because 
of  such  trauiiug,  and 


Whereas  there  are  many  thousands  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  who  are  disabled  and 

otherwise  unfit  for  military  duty;  and 

Whereas  there  are  others  who  are  physical- 
ly fit  but  who  now  have  families:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Arkaruas  Department,  the 
American  Legion  in  convention  assembled 
at  LittU  Rock.  AugxLst  20-22.  1950,  That  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  are  ready  and  willing 
to  serve  their  country  wherever,  whenevw-, 
and  in  whatever  capacity  they  may  be  needed. 

That  because  of  large  numbers  of  men 
who  did  not  see  active  duty  in  tne  uniform 
of  their  country  during  the  past  war  for 
reasons  set  forth  above,  the  said  men  should 
be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  during  this  emergency. 

That  proper  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  notify  all  war  industries  and 
employers  of  men  in  essential  occupations 
that  it  should  be  their  policy  to  employ  In 
such  categories,  first,  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  and  secondly,  other  veterans 
of  World  War  II  with  families  with  the  view 
or  making  available  for  military  service  men 
of  miiltary  age  who  have  not  previously 
served  their  country  in  uniform. 

That  there  should  be  set  up  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  system  whereby  all  men  who 
were  not  in  active  service  during  World  War 
n  should  be  called  to  such  service  prior  to 
consiceriug  the  recall  or  reira'ting  of  any 
veterans  of  World  War  U  including  those  In 
the  inactive  reserve. 


Whereas  there  are  several  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  who  are  receiving 
a  substandard  educational  opportunity;  and 

Whereas  the  resulting  waste  of  our  human 
resources  at  this  critical  period  in  our  Na- 
tions  history  Is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
preservatlou  of  the  American  way  and  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  our  existence  as  a  free 
f>eop!e:   and 

Whereas  since  in  some  States  and  in  many 
communities  it  will  not  be  possible  to  finance 
ati  adequate  program  of  education  without 
the  participation  of  Federal  Government  In 
the  support  of  schools:   Now,  therefore,  be 

it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  A'-kansa.^  m  conventiaon  assembled 
at  Little  Rock  August  20-22  1950.  That  we 
ur_e  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act at  the  earliest  possible  dat»  legislation 
which  will  provide  Federal  aid  to  education 
without  Federal  control  and  with  full  preser- 
vation of  the  accepted  American  principle  of 
the  local  management  of  schools. 

Whereas  Arkaiisas  and  Tennessee  are  the 
sole  joint-owners  of  the  new  highway  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  West  Mem- 
phis: and 

Whereas  the  Legislatures  of  Arkansas- and 
Teni.essee,  by  Joint  resolutions  of  their  re- 
specuve  upper  and  lower  hotites,  have  en- 
dorsed the  name  "Memoriai  Bridge"  for  the 
new  structure,  such  joint  resolutions  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  the  Governors  erf  the 
two  States;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Arkansas,  fifieenth  district  conven- 
tions of  sa'.d  department;  tne  S.^anish- 
American  Vv^r  Veterans  of  Arkansas  and 
Tcnuest.ee:  Memphis  Chapter,  No.  1.  Ameri- 
can W?J  Mothen:;  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
World  Ward  11  of  Memphis,  and  other  pa- 
triotic associations  and  veterans'  orzaniza- 
tlons  have  approved  "Memoriiil  Bridge  '  as  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  new  structure  In 
honor  of  the  memory  of  veterans  oi  aii  wars 
from  Arkansas  and  Tennessee:  Now.  there- 
loire.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Arkansas  Department,  the 
American  Legion  in  convention  assembled  at 
Lit  tie  Rock.  August  20-22.  RealBrm  its  desire 
that  the  new  bridge  across   tiic  Mississippi 


River  at  West  Memphis  be  named  memo- 
rial Bridge";  and  be  it  fiother 

Sejolced,  That  this  eonventioa  petltkin 
the  Oovemors  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  to 
Issue  proclamations  simultanecnuly.  oS- 
dally  naming  the  structure  ''KemorUl 
Bridge"  as  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States 
by  Joint  resolutions,  approved  by  the  Oov- 
eraors,  have  declared  it  sbonld  be  naine<l. 

Because  of  Inadequate  funds  for  produc- 
tion loans,  approximately  1,100  World  War 
n  Veterans  in  Arkansas  failed  to  get  loans 
for  the  1950  crop  year  through  the  Farmers 
Home   Administration:    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  Public  Law  499  on  May  S.  IBSC.  which 
e.uthorliied  the  liquidation  of  the  Arkansas 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  and  which 
permits  the  use  of  the  assets  of  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  making  loans  to  farm  veterans;  and 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  tindue  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  officials  of  the  FHA  In  the 
liquidation  of  the  Corporation  and  In  mak- 
ing of  thoce  funds  a%'ailable  for  loans  to  both 
veterans  and  nonveteran*;  and 

Whereas  appropriated  funds  for  loans  to 
both  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  inade- 
quate again  this  year:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Arkansas,  go  on  record  rc<iuest- 
ing  iromedlate  action  on  the  llqu!da*ion  of 
the  Corporation  In  order  that  the  funds  may 
be  made  available  for  loans  to  veterans  this 
fiscal  year;  and  be  It  further 

Re»olved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b? 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Highflll,  State  directed  cf 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Ar- 
kansas, with  a  reqtaest  by  the  department 
commander  that  the  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion be  made  available  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 


H.  R.9623 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARElS 

Of 

HON.  MiKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  19S0 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  in  conjunction  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  Paul  Douglas,  who 
will  introduce  a  similar  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate, introducinc  H.  R,  9623.  a  bill  to 
create,  and  assign  duties  to,  the  Office 
of  Assistant  {Secretary  of  the  Navy  lor 
the  Marine  Corps,  to  fix  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  and  to  make  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  H.  R.  9623.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  b'.M  to  create,  and  asflcn   dtnies  to,  the 
Office  of  Assistant   Secretarv   of  the   Navy 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  to  fix  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
and  to  make  the  Coi-::ina;-.dant  ot  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   a  permanent   member   of   the 
Joint   Chiefs   of  Staft 
Be   it   enacted,  etc..  That   there   shall  be 
in  the  Department  of  the  Na-VT  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
ajad  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  receive  the  sa.-ne  compensation 
as  the  other  Asjjistant  Secreiaxies  of  the  Navy. 
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Tti«  A»8L<«t«nt  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the 
Martn«  Oirps  »hall.  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged  wUh 
the  lupervislon  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  the  coordination  of  Ju  activities 
with  other  governmental  agencies,  and.  In 
addition,  such  ether  duties  as  may  be  as- 
gljniril  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

8k.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  206  (C) 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  Is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The  United 
States  liartiM  Corpa,  within  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  shall  include  four  full-strength 
combat  divisions,  four  full-strength  air 
wings,  and  such  other  land  combat,  avia- 
tion, and  other  services  as  may  be  organic 
thereUi.  and  the  personnel  strength  of  the 
Regvlar  Marine  Corps  shall  be  maintained  at 
not   leaa  than   300.000  " 

S«c.  3.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Joint    Chiefs   of   Staff. 

On  June  30.  1949.  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  create  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps  and 
to  f^x  the  personnel  strength  of  the  corps 
at  not  less  than  6  percent  of  the  com- 
bined personnel  strength  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In  this  effort.  I 
was  joined  by  55  other  Congressmen  and 
4  Senators. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  bill 
but.  in  the  meantime,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
B-36  Inve-stiKation.  recommended  unani- 
mously that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  be  made  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  so 
that  the  type  of  warfare  the  Marines 
were  so  jkilled  in— amphibious  landina:s 
and  close  infantry-air  support — could  be 
given  due  consideration  by  all  the 
Armed  Forces. 

On  AuKUst  7.  195C  I  urged,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  the  Marine 
Corps  have  a  permanent  strength  of  300.- 
COO  men.  which  would  include  4  combat 
divisions  and  4  air  wings  and  that  the 
Commandant  be  given  a  place  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Cha-rman  Carl  Vinson,  of  the  Arm?d 
Services  Committee,  on  August  28.  1950, 
stated  that  he  had  set  a  new  higher  goal 
for  Marine  Corps  combat  strength— four 
fully  equipped  war-size  divisions  and  23 
air  squadrons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  its 
unanimous  recommendation  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be 
made  a  permanent  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  I  am  also  in  full  accord 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  di.stin- 
gulshed  chairman  of  that  committee 
that  the  Marine  Corps  should  have  four 
fully  equipped  war-size  divisions.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  .should  go  fur- 
ther and  enact  permanent  legislation  to 
this  effect  and.  at  the  same  time,  increa.se 
Marine  au-  strength  to  four  full-strength 
air  w  in'is.  To  do  thLs.  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
necessary  that  tho  personnel  strength  of 
the  Corps  shall  be  maintained  at  not  less 
than  300.000. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  concernini^  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Marine  Corps  has  found  it.self 
since  the  physical  ending  of  World  War 
II  I  do  not  a'^ree  with  General  Eisen- 
hower s  contention,  according  to  the 
Co-  r,-:  -n.MM,  Fecjrd  of  July  12.  194J. 
in  wh.cli  lie  spates: 


1  therefore  recommend  that  Marine  units 
not  exceed  a  regiment  In  size. 

Neither  do  I  agree  with  General 
Spaatz.  former  commanding  general. 
Army  Air  Forces,  when  he  wrote: 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  size  of 
the  Marine  Corps  be  limited  to  small,  read- 
ily available  and  lightly  armed  units,  no 
larger  than  a  regiment,  to  protect  United 
States  Interests  ashore  In  foreign  countries 
and  to  provide  Interior  guard  of  naval  ships 
and   naval  shore  establishments. 

General  Spaatz  changed  his  mind 
though,  because  on  July  17.  1950,  he 
wrote  in  Newsweek  as  follows: 

Two  or  three  Marine  divisions,  stationed 
at  strategic  locations,  ready  for  quick  move- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  world,  also  are 
essential. 

According  to  the  Washington  Star  of 
August  13.  1950.  the  Marines  were  sent 
to  Korea  at  the  express  desire  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
call that  according  to  the  July  8  issue 
of  Armed  Forces.  MacArthur.  while 
Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Army  in  the  early 
1930's.  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
con.solidatlon  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  articles  from  the 
V/ashington  Post  under  date  of  Au,just 
28.  1950.  and  the  Army-Navy-Air  Force 
Register  under  date  of  August  12.  1950. 

[From   the   Washington    Post   of   August   28. 
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Vinson  Sets  Nrw  Marine  Goal:  4  Divisions, 

26  Air  Squadsons 

Chairman  Vinson  (Democrat,  Georgia),  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  yes- 
terday set  a  new  higher  goal  for  Marine 
Corps  combat  strength — 4  fully  equipped 
war-3ize  divisions  and  26  air  squadrons. 

We  aim  to  get  the  money  for  that  force, 
Vinson  said. 

The  new  target  is  up  by  two  combat  divi- 
sions and  elRht  air  squadrons  from  an  esti- 
mate advanced  by  Vinson  only  August  6. 

He  predicted  then  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  In  January  for  more  money  for  de- 
fense. Including  $500,000,000  for  the  Marines. 

That  sum  was  expected  to  permit  the 
corps  to  Increase  Its  strength  to  174.000 
men  and  to  have  2  fully  equipped  dlvlsloiui 
and  18  air  squadrons. 

It  now  has  two  divisions,  organizationally. 
However,  both  were  considerably  under  battle 
strength  when  the  Korean  war  started  The 
size  of  Marine  divisions  fluctuates  between 
a  peacetime  strength  sometimes  as  low  as 
8.000  to  lO.OOC  men  and  the  huge  units  of 
World  War  II  days  when  more  than  20.000 
men  were  In  ctimbat  divisions. 

The  manpower  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  then  was  about  65.000  men  and  7.000 
officers,  with  about  16  air  squadrons. 

When  Defense  officials  went  to  Capitol  Hill 
last  month  to  support  their  request  for  an 
emergency  military  appropriation,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps"  portion  of  the  propfwed  new 
funds  was  $128,395,000  ThLi  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $200,933,000  asked  for  In  the 
regular  1951  fiscal  year  budget,  or  a  new 
toii<l  of  $329,318,000. 

The  testimony  given  at  that  time  Indi- 
cated a  manpower  Increase  of  almost  80.000 
above  the  present  level,  or  a  new  total  of 
tkhout  142.000. 

Just  what  the  proposal  for  two  more  divi- 
sions may  do  to  the  174.000-man  enrollment 
goal  mentioned  by  Vinson  August  6  wa«  not 
made  clear.  The  amount  It  would  cott  waa 
not  stated. 

Along  with  his  report  of  new  plans  for  the 
Marine  Curpe,  Vinson  disclosed  be  Intends 


to  £»e  President  Truman  to  urge  this  coun- 
try to  step  up  Its  tank  production  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

He  said  he  has  written  Mr.  Truman.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Johnson,  and  top  military 
leaders  that  the  Armed  Services  Committer 
is  iri'ch  concerned  over  the  present  tank- 
procurement  program. 
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[From  the  Army-Navy-Alr  Force  Register  Jt 

August  12.   19501 

FouK  Marini  Divisions 

The  calling  to  active  duty  this  week  of 
Marine  Corps  volunteer  reservists,  most  of 
them  battle-trained  In  World  War  II,  to  au,?- 
nient  the  Marine  fighting  strength  should  o« 
a  lesson  to  the  American  people  that  never 
again  must  this  famous  fighting  organization 
be  permitted  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  four 
full  divisions  plus  four  Mfcrlne  air  wings. 

The  Marine  Corps  mobilization  announce- 
ment this  week  marked  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  corps'  first  assault  landing  against 
the  Japanese  at  Guadalcanal  and  the  CLrst 
major  offensive  by  American  ground  troops 
In  World  War  II.  From  that  time  on  the 
Marines  and  Army  troops  made  their  assault 
landings  at  Tarawa,  Okinawa,  nnd  Iwo  Jlm.i. 
all  Island  stepping  stones  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  In  the  Pacific  war — Japan. 

All  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
acquitted  themselves  with  great  distinction 
111  the  fighting  In  Korea.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  with  a  sp?clal  Interest,  the  role  the 
United  States   Marine  Corps  Is  playing. 

The  Marines  committed  to  Korea  cannot 
compare  numerically  with  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  units  In  that  theater.  However,  the 
Marine  team  "hit  the  beach"  fully  combat- 
loaded  under  officers  85  percent  of  whom  had 
World  War  II  experience.  ReporU  from  the 
Korea  fighting  Indicate  that  the  Marines, 
within  their  limitation  In  force.  Justified  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  In  this  tradi- 
tional fighting  organization  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

More  than  2  years  ago  the  Marines  were 
fighting  desperately  to  defeat  a  plan  that 
would  have  limited  largest  elements  In  the 
Marine  Corps  to  a  battalion.  At  that  time 
the  Marine  Corps  pointed  out  that  no  com- 
prehensive training  or  cohesive  operation 
could  be  carried  out  under  a  structure  of  less 
th.'in  divisional  organization  After  a  strenu- 
ous fight  they  were  fjermltted  to  retain  two 
divisions  and  two  air  wings  In  a  reduced- 
personnel  status. 

The  Marine  theory  In  this  dlscvuslon  is 
more   than    Justified. 

The  Register  t)elleve8  that  Marine  strength 
should  be  brought  to,  and  maintained  at. 
four  Marine  divisions  and  four  Marine  air 
wings. 

Strategic  and  tactical  evaluations  Indicate 
that  the  type  of  •"Incident"  In  Korea  may 
break  out  at  any  time  In  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  need  for  fast,  mobile,  self-con- 
tained units  Is  evident.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining these  divisions  and  air  wings  would 
be  negligible  compared  to  the  risk  under- 
taken In  lives  and  money  In  not  having  them 
available. 

The  other  day  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Representative  Mikk  Manstield.  Demo- 
crat, Montana,  told  his  colleagues  that  the 
Marine  Corps  should  be  raised  to  a  strength 
of  300.000  men.  He  also  said  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  should  be  mado 
a  memt>er  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instead 
of  depending  upon  Navy  representation.  Ma- 
rines are  now  fighting  In  Korea,  and  with  the 
certainty  that  thousands  of  other  marines 
will  be  sent  to  Korea  within  the  next  several 
months.  It  seems  logical  and  proper  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
If  Marine  Corps  personnel  Is  to  t>e  employed 
In  operations,  it  Is  only  proper  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  corps  should  have  a  part  Id 


planning  their  employment  In  the  national- 
defense  scheme. 

A  former  marine.  Representative  MANSi-iKLD 
declared  that  "the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  whittle  the  corps  down  to  a  giiard 
unit  must  be  stopped  once  and  for  all." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Americans 
who  agre«  with  the  former  marine  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Armed  Servic^^s  CommiiLte  will  give  full 
consideration  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  myself  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  issue  is  impor- 
tant and  that  the  Marine  Corps  be  given 
the  recognition  and  tlie  security  it  has  so 
justly  earned  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  RF:PRESENTATI\TS 
Friday.  Sevtember  1,  1950 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  10,  I  delivered  seme  remarks 
before  '.he  House  in  which  I  pointed  out 
the  great  weaknesses  and  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  the  maritime  industry  as  a  whole. 
Weaknesses  in  the  face  of  danger — and 
needs  if  the  indastry  is  to  be  put  in  a 
c  tndition  where  we  may  hope  that  it  can 
effectively  serve  the  Nation  in  a  war 
emergency. 

Since  July  10  the  situation  in  Korea 
has  become  more  critical  and  the  lack  cf 
men,  material,  and  supplies,  and  the 
means  to  pet  them  there,  more  evident. 
We  have  bejrun  to  take  steps — not  only 
m  the  Armed  Forces  but  also  m  the  mer- 
chant marine — to  overcome  the  short- 
ages which  hamper  effective  and  victori- 
ou-s  action  in  Korea.  The  steps  so  far 
taken,  as  far  as  the  maritime  industry  is 
concerned,  have  been  only  those  needed 
to  meet  the  immediate  emergency.  It  is 
my  purpose  here  tod;ty  to  impress  upon 
my  fellow  Members  of  Ccngress  the  vital 
importance  of  not  stopping  with  those 
emergency  moves.  The  very  fact  that 
v/e  were  unprepared,  shipping-wise,  to 
handle  the  relatively  small  strain  which 
Korea  has  so  far  put  upon  us,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  needed  to  prove  to 
ourselves  that  we  could  noc  po.ssibly  ful- 
fill the  demands  created  by  a  full-scale 
war  situation  until  tragically  too  late.  It 
is  already  tragically  too  late  in  Korea. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  now  to  prevent 
tragedy  on  a  lareer  scale.  The  human 
harvei.t  which  war  reaps  is  too  great  at 
best.  Tor  us  to  fail  to  use  the  means 
within  our  power  to  minimize  that  har- 
vest would  be  criminal. 

We  cannot  now  know  what  lies  ahead 
of  us.  However,  the  rumblings  of  war 
are  too  plainly  heard  to  be  ignored. 
How  far  ahead  it  may  be.  or  whether  it 
will  piiss  by,  we  do  not  know.  But.  where 
a  look  into  the  future  is  denied  us,  a  look 
at  the  pa.'^t  may  often  .serve  History  has 
lessons  for  tha^e  who  read  and  re- 
member. 


For  that  reason  I  shall  recall  the  his- 
tory of  our  maritime  industry  through 
the  periods  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  and  the  interwar  period.  I  shall 
draw  some  parallels  between  the  ex- 
periencf  s  of  the  two  wars,  and  by  citing 
that  history  I  hope  to  impress  upon  the 
Congress  the  urgent  need  for  taking 
action  now  to  prevent  a  third  parallel 
being  drawn  by  some  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  a  future  time. 

I  have  here  four  tables  shouin;?,  in 
cold  figures,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ameri- 
can merchant-ship  construction  during 
the  years  1914  to  1950.  the  rise  and  fall 
of  tonnaee  in  the  A-m^rican-fla?  mer- 
chant fieet  during  approximately  that 
same  period,  the  variations  in  employ- 
ment in  the  pnvat?  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  from  1917  to  1950,  and  the 
record  of  percentages  of  all  of  our  for- 
eign trade  carried  in  American  bottoms 
from  1910  through  early  1950  If 
charted,  those  figures  would  produce  a 
familiar  sawtooth  pattern.  On  graphs 
cf  commercial  activity  that  sT.vtoo*^h  in- 
dicates the  comings  and  goings  of  de- 
pressions and  of  wars.  In  the  maritime 
Industry  it  has  meant  as  well,  and  can 
mean  again,  that  we  ourselves  have 
fashioned  a  saw  which  h-.s  cut  through 
the  life  lines  of  our  Armed  Forces  when 
engaged  in  war.  I  shall  refer  to  these 
tables  from  time  to  time  and  for  that 
reason  ask  that  they  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  In 
IS  14  our  tonnage  registered  in  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  a  little  over  a  million 
tons.  We  carried  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  trade  in  American  vessels.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  German  merchant 
fleet  from  the  seas  our  tonnage  rose 
through  various  means,  of  which  new 
constructicn  was  a  relatively  minor  fac- 
tor, until  in  1917  it  stood  at  approxi- 
mately 2.500.000  tons,  and  we  were  car- 
rying 18 '2  percent  of  our  own  trade.  All 
through  this  period  the  possibility  cf 
our  eventual  direct  involvement  in  war 
was  plain — yet  in  1917  employment  in 
our  shipyards  stood  at  only  45  000  men. 
In  1916.  when  the  les.sons  of  submarine 
warfare  were  too  plain  to  be  ignored,  the 
United  States  War  Shipping  Board  was 
created  to  advise  on  methods  to  increase 
the  merchant  marine.  Still,  from  1916 
to  1917  we  added  only  255  000  tons  to 
our  fleet.  When  the  war  finally  broke 
upon  us  In  April  of  1917  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  was  hast^'y  organized. 
Congress  appropriated  $4  000.000  000. 
and  the  Corporation  bent  all  its  efforts 
to  turning  out  steel,  wooden,  and  cement 
ships.  By  November  of  1918.  the  end  of 
the  war.  our  shipyards  employed  380.000 
workmen — but  our  fleet  tonnage  had 
ri^en  to  only  3,600.000  tons  and  we  car- 
r'Pd  only  22  percent  of  our  cargoes. 
Kow.  it  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  our 
shipbuilding  program  we  did  construct 
a  great  merchant  fleet — but.  it  did  not 
reach  peak  tonnage  until  1921,  2  or  3 
years  after  the  war  was  over  and  the 
immediate  need  was  no  longer  there. 
Ten  or  eleven  million  tons  of  shipping 
which  we  had  in  foreign  trade  in  1920 
and  1921  carried  from  35  to  43  per- 
cent of  our  trade — but  it  contributed 
little  to  the  war  effort  which  was  re- 
sponsible   Xor    its    existence.      Despite 


sacrifices  in  quality  and  speed  of  ships, 
made  in  the  interests  of  getting  any 
kind  cf  ships  into  the  war.  we  had 
been  able  to  do  little  toward  hastening 
the  end  of  the  war.  Men  had  died  be- 
cause shipping  was  not  available  to  sup- 
ply and  reinforce  them.  To  quote  Ad- 
miral Emory  S.  Land,  speaking  in  Sep- 
tember of  1941.  there  were  delays,  con- 
fusion, and  extravagance  attending  the 
shipbuilding  expansion  of  1917-18.  The 
delays,  confusion,  and  extravagance 
were  made  necessary  because  in  1916 
our  shipyards  were  idle,  there  was  no 
backlog  of  sk'lled  personnel  to  man  them. 
there  were  no  plans  and  no  know-how 
for  quick  expansion,  and  there  was  no 
nucleus  around  which  we  could  quickly 
expand— in  short,  there  was  no  organ- 
ized preparation  for  meeting  the  de- 
msind  which  arose. 

In  1921  we  had  a  merchant  fleet  of  11,- 
COO  000  tons.  What  happened  to  it?  Re- 
member that  during  the  interwar  pe- 
riod, while  there  was  an  illusion  of  peace 
for  a  time,  there  was  no  peace.  The 
Russian  giant  was  stirring,  the  Balkans 
were  in  constant  turmoil.  Japan's  rising 
sun  threatened  China  and  the  entire 
Fast,  and  fasci-sm  and  nazism  gathered 
their  armies  and  began  to  march.  De- 
spite the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 
and  the  amended  version  of  1928,  our 
merchant  m.arine  went  into  a  decline 
similar  to  that  which  existed  prior  to 
War  I.  In  1927  of  $600,000,000  paid  out 
by  otiT  shippers.  $480,000,000  went  to  for- 
eign ships  accortiing  to  the  Shipping 
Board.  At  the  same  time  they  reported 
that  for  every  first-class  merchant  ship 
built  in  the  United  States  since  1921, 
Great  Britain  had  built  41,  Germany  12, 
Italy  5.  and  France  and  Japan  4  each. 

By  1936.  although  otir  fleet  was  still 
second  in  size  only  to  Great  Britain's,  it 
was  ranked  fourth  in  speed  and  last  In 
aee  of  vessels.  The  fleet  was  obsolete  or 
obsolescent  and  we  were  building  few 
replacements.  Our  shipyards  employed 
only  36.265  men  in  both  construction  and 
repair  in  December  of  1936.  Our  ton- 
nage had  declined  to  approximately  4.- 
000.000  tons.  We  launched  only  69  ves- 
sels of  111.000  gross  tons  during  that 
year.  We  were  again  in  a  position  where 
we  could  not  have  supplied  an  army 
beyond  our  shores — and  the  world  was 
reading  Mein  Kampf.  the  Japanese  had 
been  in  China  since  1932.  and  Mussolmi 
was  preparing  his  excursion  into  Ethio- 
pia. 

Fortunately,  there  were  those  who  re- 
m.embered  W'orld  War  I  and  who  were 
able  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  take 
some  meastires  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  that  experience.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  was  passed,  with  the 
urging  of  President  Roc«eveit.  and  in 
1937  the  Maritime  Commission  instituted 
the  long-range  program,  providing  for 
construction  of  50  ships  a  year.  How- 
ever, by  December  of  1938  our  shipyards 
employed  only  53,519  workers.  In  the 
summer  of  1939,  when  there  was  con- 
siderable guessing  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  going  to  be  a  war,  the  Ctxn- 
mission  decided  that  since  it  takes  a 
year  to  build  a  ship  they  would  accel- 
erate the  long-range  program.  With 
Presidential  approval  they  launched 
their  acceleration  pvcgr.  ,m  providing  for 
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100  ships  a  year.  This  was  In  1939 — 
we  were  still  2  years  away  from  dirt^ct 
participation  in  war.  In  April  of  this 
year  we  had  a  total  of  28  ships  in  hand 
or  on  order  in  United  States  private  ship- 
yard.s.  Can  any  of  us  say  now  that  we 
are  2  years,  or  2  months,  away  from  all- 
out  war? 

In  January  of  1941  we  embarked  on 
the  emergency  construction  program 
providing  for  200  additional  10.000-ton 
carRo  ships  of  a  standardized  design 
Edopted  to  avoii  the  bottlenecks  that 
were  developmg  in  engines  and  electrical 
machmery.  Note  the  bottlenecks. 
Again  we  were  forced  to  sacrifice  quality 
of  construction  and  speed  of  ships  be- 
cause of  lack  of  preparedness  in  the  in- 
dustry and  its  suppliers. 

In  April  of  1941  lease-lend  funds  were 
made  available  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Contracts  for  227  additional  ves- 
sels were  let  with  dehveries  to  begin  ap- 
proxunately  a  year  later.  By  that  time. 
1942.  we  were  plunged  Into  war  and 
shipping  shortages  were  acute.  But  at 
least  we  had  ships  ou  the  ways  and  on 
the  way.  Ship  construction  was  further 
expanded  in  August  of  1941  through 
congressional  action.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams contemplated  adding  1.153  ships 
of  approximately  12.400.000  deadweight 
tons  to  the  merchant  fleet  between  July 
1.  1941  and  the  end  of  1943— a  period  of 
3^2  years. 

We  all  remember  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
events  following.  The  War  Shipping 
Administration  assumed  the  functions 
cf  the  Maritune  Commission  in  the 
spring  of  1942  and  these  preparedness 
programs  were  reshaped  in  the  lisht  of 
actual  war.  In  my  remarks  of  July  10 
I  indicated  the  extent  of  the  wartime 
shipbuilding  program.  We  could  have 
used  more  ships,  far  faster  than  we  got 
them.  We  could  have  shortened  the  war 
had  we  been  better  prepartd. 

Mv  quotations  and  references  to  the 
World  War  il  preparedne.ss  program  in 
the  preceding  statements  were  taken 
from  a  source  which  I  selected  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  source  is  a  progress 
report  Issued  by  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land. 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  on  September  3.  1941—3 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  pur- 
pose, to  show  that  at  that  time  we  did 
have  a  pro-ram  under  way  to  build  up 
our  m.intime  industry,  inadequate 
though  it  may  have  been— to  ask.  "what 
progress  report  can  we  look  to  now  to  de- 
termine where  we  stand?" 

In  September  of  1941  we  had  4  years 
of  slow  expansion  behind  u.i.  with  plans 
for  acceleration.  In  September  of  1950 
we  hare  4  years  of  a  declining  and  decay- 
ing nuuritlme  industry  to  look  back  on, 
with  only  a  record  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, administrative  repxarts  of  practical 
iiuictivity  of  a  constructive  nature,  and 
complaints  from  the  Industry  and  its 
workmen  of  slow  death— and  we  may  be, 
not  3  months,  but  3  day.s  from  another 
Pearl  Harbor. 

That  is  what  I  wish  to  pound  home 
today — and  what  I  shall  pound  home 
again  and  again  until  something  is  done. 
On  July  10  I  outlined  the  program  which 
I  btUeve  ue  should  immediately  embark 
en.     In  World  War  I  we  tiad  no  program 


calculated  to  prepare  us  for  the  demands 
of  war.  In  World  War  II  our  program 
v^as  inadequate,  and  the  industry  did 
yeoman  work  in  trying  to  overcome  thit 
inadeouacy.  despite  long  years  of  star- 
vation. For  world  war  III.  which  may  be 
impending,  we  again  have  no  program  in 
actual  operation— and  the  lime  factor  is 
now  against  us.  We  mny  well  be  the 
objects  of  direct  attack:  we  will  not  then 
have  further  years  of  warning,  nor  strong 
allies  to  soften  the  f^rst  blows  and  hold 
off  the  aggressor.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  war  to  foreign  shores 
in  vessels  of  our  own  makiu'^,  it  will  be 
fought  here.  We  must  prepare  now,  if  it 
is  not  already  too  late. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  following 
a  familiar  course.  We  are  taking  only 
emergency  action  sufficient  unto  the  day. 
We  must  now  chart  a  course  sufficient 
unto  tomorrow  and  what  it  may  bring. 
What  I  have  been  saying  here  may  smack 
of  hindsight.  But  there  were  men  in 
the  days  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  who  had 
the  foresight  to  predict  the  consequences. 
They  were  not  listened  to.  or.  at  best, 
token  gestures  were  made  to  placate 
them  and  to  provide  against  the  happen- 
ings which  they  predicted.  Let  us  use 
hindsight  now  to  give  us  the  foresight 
to  take  every  preparatory  mcasiue  with- 
in our  power  to  guard  against  repeating 
the  mistakes — the  delays,  confusion,  and 
extravagance — of  those  wars.  Token 
gestures  will  not  suffice.  The  noed  will 
be  greater;  the  time  will  be  shorter; 
the  responsibility  is  ours. 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  been  di- 
rected at  only  one  phase  of  the  entire 
problem  facing  the  Nation  and  its  mari- 
time industry.     1  he  foreign  trade  comes 
most   immediately   to  mind  when  war 
threatens.     However,   our   domestic   in- 
land.- coastal,    and    intercoastal    trade 
have  long  been,  and  are  now.  a  vital 
p.irt  of  peacetime  and  wartime  trans- 
port.    This  essential  cog  in  the  maritime 
machinery  is  beset  with  problems  as  well. 
At  present,  there  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses no  Government  encouragement  of 
domestic  maritime  transport.     Subsidies, 
such  as  they  are,  are  confined  to  shipping 
in  e.ssential  foreign  trade  routes.    The 
intercoastal  trade  has  been  stifled  by  the 
burden  of   excessive   tolls   through   the 
Panama  Canal.     An  already  burdened 
Industry  is  forced  to  carry  all  the  costs 
of    this   hnk    in   our   national   defense, 
H.   R.   8677,  now  pending  in  the  other 
body,  should  be  ccted  on  at  once  to  lessen 
that  burden.     The  reorganization  which 
it  provides  should  do  much  to  revitalize 
the  Intercoastal  trade.     Serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  fostering  the  rehabilitation  and  con- 
tinued development  of  extensive  coastal 
and  inland  water  transport  operations, 
either  through  subsidies  or  other  means 
designed  to  insure  against  further  de- 
terioration. 

Not  only  have  American  shipping  op- 
erations on  scheduled  trade  routes  and 
in  our  own  intercoastal  and  domestic 
waters  suffered  serious  blows  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  but  our  tramp  shipping 
fleet,  formerly  of  major  Importance,  has 
been  practically  driven  from  the  seas.  A 
flourishing  tramp  fleet,  operating  on 
flexible  schedules  between  and  among 
domestic  and  foreign  ports,  could  add 


much  to  the  .solidification  of  our  shipping 
program.  Legi.slative  efforts  to  provide 
subsidies  for  qualified  operators  in  this 
field  have  met  with  failure.  While  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  no  action  has  been 
taken.  Such  legislation  should  be 
enacted  without  delay  to  permit  our  own 
lines  to  compete  on  a  profitable  basis 
with  those  foreign  fleets  now  monopoliz- 
ing,' the  tramp  trade. 

On  September  1  I  addressed  the  House 
and  called  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Navys  Mihtary  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  was  entering  into  com- 
petition with  our  private  merchant  ma- 
rine.    My  previous  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition  of   our   maritime   industry   have 
pointed  out  that  it  is  in  sadly  weakened 
state,  with  shipyards  idle  and  shipping 
companies  being  virtually  forced  out  of 
business.    The  need  for  a  strons  mer- 
chant marine  has  never  been  questioned, 
except  by  a  few  misguided  Individuals 
in  and  out  of  government  who  counsel 
dependence  on  the  fleets  of  our  friends 
among  foreign  nations.     And  yet.  in  the 
face  of  this  need,  we  find  an  arm  of  the 
Government,    the    MSTS.    foUowins;    a 
course  of  action  which  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  contribute  to  the  tearing 
down,  rather  than  the  building  up.  of 
our  merchant  marine.     The  investiga- 
tion into  that  situation  which  I  called 
for  on  September  1  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay. 

That  the  maritime  industry  should  not 
be  provincialized  and  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  this  country  is  a  self-evi- 
drnt  fact.    In  my  remarks  of  July  10  I 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  weakened 
state — in  fact,  the  nonexistent  state — of 
shipbuilding   on   the   Pacific    and    Gulf 
coasts.    My  remarks  pointed  to  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  that  state  of  affairs.     A 
glance  at  table  I.  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  with  these  remarks,  will  show 
that  no  ships  are  being  constructed  at 
this  time  either  on  the  Pacific  coast  or 
on  the  Gulf.     Ship  repair  employment 
in  the  yards  in  those  areas  is  at  an  all- 
time  low.    The  Congress  should  take  im- 
mediate   action    directed   at    correcting 
that  dangerous  situation.     It  Is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  situations  prevailing  befoie 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  as  shown  in  the 
table.     It  was  a  major  factor  in  delaying 
effective  maritime  help  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  tliose  wars.     If  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  condition  may  well  be   dis- 
a.strous  to  our  chances  of  victory  in  a 
future  war. 

The  UniU^d  States  needs  ships  now 
and  will  need  Infinitely  more  in  time  of 
all-out  war.  We  need  fast  ships  and  we 
do  not  have  them.  We  need  troop  trans- 
ports and  we  do  not  have  them.  We 
will  never  have  them  unless  we  build 
them  now  and  keep  them  m  operation  or 
in  operating  condition  at  all  times.  The 
private  American-flag  merchant  marine, 
domestic  and  foreign,  is  the  only  agency 
equipped  to  build  and  operate  such  ships 
at  maximum  efficiency.  Without  a 
roundid  program  of  Government  sup- 
port, economic  conditions  do  not  permit 
private  Industry  to  maintain  a  fleet  to 
provide  for  a  fraction  of  our  emergency 
needs.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  such 
supiwrt  Is  provided  now.  If  we  close  our 
eyes  to  that  fact  today  we  mry  open 
thim  to  defeat  tomorrow. 
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Tablz  1. — Table  ahcnoing  pross  tonnage  and  numbers  of  steel  self-propelled  merchant  vessel*, 
by  geographical  regions.  buHt  tn  the  prtvute  nhipyarAa  of  the  United  States  and  delivered 
in  the  years  indicated  beiotc 
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only  vrsseto  of  2.000  ptxs  tons  and  over 

Yt-ar 

K&st  Coast 

Grmt  I.i&krs  aod 
ii\irs 

Gulf  coast 

Pacif.c  co«t 

ToUirnitc<;StaU>s 

Num- 
ber 

Qroestaas 

Num- 
ber 

OroM 
tons 

^te?"  1  ^^^  ^* 

Num- 
ber 

Gross  tons 

Xam- 
bcr 

Gross  toos 

1914 

15 

18 

36 

45 

104 

327 

M« 

73 

12 

8 

10 

15 
14 
15 

14 

30 

38 

40 

63 

350 

671 

673 

tM 

31 

33 

16 

n 

83,4?)^ 

101.44.} 

194,  ;.H« 

272,  4  2i 

531,  ,ft* 

1,686,236 

1.887,531 

690.470 

115,  107 

44,  (02 

2\M7 

37.741 

Kl.  71^ 

61.  728 

3S.  444 

14.1.344 

loft,y49 

145. 470 

49.527 

9..%44 

19,022 

63.428 

115,  4UV 

148,  2M 

241.063 

9H.967 

519.279 

2,034.  Irti 

4.448.9W 

4.664.399 

2,533.496 

266.159 

134.397 

loe.M9 

831. 47S 

t 

2 

21 

47 

136 

ITS 

a 

1 

3 

9 
6 

7 
2 
9 

34.833 

4.614 

83.  SM 

178.918 

316.422 

445.442 

139,674 

Z677 

22,60«) 

67,235 

49,434 

56,366 

nan2 

73.17» 

2 

3 

11 

28 

14fi 

171 

130 

49 

2 

2 

1 

IZ  1.^1 

14.k:c 

72.  .'-M 

177.955 

92A.  144 

1, 02^.8.'/! 

730,^6 

354.001) 

It-.  146 

12.947 

7.2W 

24 
23 

67 

13U 

3Sf- 

6*0 

450 

V» 

Its 

19 

12 

11 

8 

\<i 

5 

16 

14 

15 

4 

3 

3 

8 

15 

36 

38 

53 

95 

724 

1.661 

1.463 

1.067 

'8K 

>50 

•29 

34 

l-Vl,  4.'9 

1915 

***>*•»*-••- 

13n.>i»4 

l»lfi 

1917 

1918 

3«.  4«« 

62y.  iw 

i.c:i.ot.2 

1919 

wao 

tm. 

IflM 

7 
31 

1 

1U,0IM 

90,550 
7.  .53 

."IIII 

3.  lyt.  25« 
2,31ifi58 
1.  0:i7. 697 

!«><.  Hf* 

124. 9M 

)«.fin2 

NK 

(»!.012 

1936 

IW7 

,- 



54,04;$ 

1.S4.M3 

1938 

- 

f1.«!30 

1929 

2 

1 

i5.8«a 

T.tM 

1 
1 

3.092 
2.088 

.■;t.  to.s 

1980 

1V81 



l.M.3t)R 
15(1.  tM9 

1(02 

UBS 



.„„.„ 







145,470 
49.  ,^27 

NM 

9.544 

t9M 

1U.U22 

W86 

63,42S 

19S7 

1 
6 

5.443 

r,364 

121,  So2 

1938 



IM.  «W8 

MM 

1..   

241.U«.2 

1940 

1941 

1W2 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1 

1 

5 

23 

28 

57 

1 

2,345 

7.416 

51.470 

lfl«.92S 

106,540 

310,810 

1,750 

4 

5 

97 

SI 

287 

298 

40 

23 

13 

3 

27,879 

42.330 

689,004 

1,718,102 

4164,348 

1,71«.9» 

362,006 

117.077 

4X364 

•7,450 

363 
836 
S7« 
188 

M 

5 

1 

15.546 

190.090 

3.638.290 

.  6,165.8n 

4, 579, 217 

3.308.097 

152,640 

44.999 

15.350 

444.727 

7-ty.  1(15 

5, 3y2,  i»J3 

12,499,873 

ll.4O4.404 

7,  tj«y.  ;«'.2 

672.554 
286.473 

IMti 

164, 4S2 

IM9 

fm,tBi 

>  Includes  1  carfloat,  3dr«>dce«,  1  5inalJ  cftrrr>.  and  1  small  vnsstnf.^  vauei,  7,360  toos. 
*  iMtodM  S  dndfM,  1  taiaU  earro.  and  2  small  tankers,  39,0U  toils. 
« lailain  4  mmitini^  T«i9eto.  4,569  toot. 
<  Includes  1  dredge.  3.100  tODl. 

in  1949  were  tankers:  30  of  these  tankers  are  sailins  under  foreign  flugs. 
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Non.— 33  of  34  veswis 
Scarce'  American  Council  of 

Tabui  a. — American-flag  steam  and  motor 
merchant  vessels  registered  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  period 
1910  to  1950 

|Includ#«  only  vessels  of  1.000  gross  toos  or  over  J 


19I0._ 

MH4,  ■,,.,. -—.»»»» 

IttU 

!«• „ 

W7 

I»U 

1»I» ~ 


i«n. 


rvad-wpipht 
tons 


7tt517 

1.863;  714 
1158.008 
144(\77« 
1599.213 

%m.m 

919M.6M 
11. 077.  000 


Year 


3-ytu  arcraft. 


10-year  average. 


Freiithters 


Nan- 


444 
431 


431 


tn 

4M 
413 
351 
347 
313 
368 
363 


Orom 
tons 


13S7.«B 
1114.967 


12118W 


CoiriiiiiBtlon 
and 


rmt 

Fu.^hUTS 

Corabinaiion 
[xis&«nKeraad 
cargo  vessels 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
tons 

Num-    Gross 
ber       tons 

iu3e 

250 
275 
213 

in 

391 
358 

1.333.110 
1.4«2.418 
1.154,944 
1,087.637 
1.5h6,7T8 
1,932.074 

104  '  865.434 

19W 

1*31 

19W 

imo 

99 
76 

78 
« 
43 

M9.074 
651.454 
701,184 
fl0>.83t 

1941. _ 

194»-I7« 

4iaii8 

6-jrearaTangc — 

363     1.417.835 

78 

081.646 

i»4»ii~""~rrri"i 

1.  OJS     T.  491. 600 
8W     5.8Tn.0«» 

41 
43 

44am 

1950(asof  Mar.  SI)... 

539  1  3.94.\U0'J 

44      477.000 

Num- 
ber 


U 
78 
73 


STlMi 

2K.(V7 
491348 

875.318 
3J6.875 
281.  146 
38UM7 
345.943 


73 

70 

74 

85 

38 

96 

100 

W7 

111 

108 


Gross 
Una 


74i«18 
•Ml  493 
•41154 


>  W  artiDM  flcvraa  not  tabulated. 

Sourtv:  im»-a.  Statistical  AbstzMt,  1940:  192a-5(\ 
r.  S.  ^tahtim•  C«ramissk>n.  Bonaa  «f  0«r«mment 
AMs.  Division  of  Ve6.<«l  Itilization  and  Planning. 
Shipping  Statistics  and  Analysis  Branch. 

Tabie  3 — Blue-c<  liar  employees  in  United 
States  private-ship  construction  and  ship- 
repair  yards 
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uxma 

•a  787 

68L129 
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struct ion 


Pi)  ip  repair 
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■81031 
MIOM 

961  «n 
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1917 

1918 

192S 

1936 

1927 

1929 


45.  (mo 
3hi.(jii0 
'  51.0iX> 

•  JO.  3no 

'  55.  HI) 
>40,Ul« 


Approjumaie. 


Tabls  3. — Blue-collar  employees  in  United 
States  private-ship  construction  and  ship- 
repatr  yards — Continued 


Number  employed 

Year 

Newcoo- 

siruciion 

Ship  repair 

ToliJ 

1«?1 

1  45. 1<0 

1«« 

i22.tM) 

li-^4.  Nfar.  31 

11.569 

ICirf. 

£1.745 

la.54,  f)fc.31 

]:s.227 

R212 

21,4-»9 

19«\  rxy^inher... 

21.7.11 

9.425 

31,  176 

r.i.J»i,  l>eceail>er... 

25.J<ai 

10.  345 

3<i.aM 

1*57.  Dcoenjber-.. 

27.41*. 

11.  7S9 

3y.  21)7 

IMS.  Dec.  31 

25.17fi 

10.  SI  2 

3.'i.9hH 

1<«9.  l-H-c.il 

40.  14^ 

13.  371 

53.  519 

IMil.  Dee.  31 

61.353 

29.741 

91.  OM 

liMl.  !>«■.  31 

2r*v.»»y 

41.  .^« 

251).  429 

1!H2,  1>«.  31 

73:1,  i*>> 

67.ittW 

«»1,  175 

VH3.  D.C.  31 

90S.?4J 

9>».  .S4«5 

» 1,  nnfi,  *5 

1<H4.  rXK-.  31 

737. .«() 

95,73« 

833.346 

IMS.  Dec.  31 

171.713 

47. 1«7 

21  h.  SKI 

ISHfi.  Dec.  31 

45.(«tl 

4V.2X 

«5,U27 

liHT,  l>ec.  il 

2JV.W2 

74.  .">13 

103.445 

194S.  DfC.  31 

30.  2»T7 

4:.«(« 

77.867 

1>H9.  ?ept.  30 

29.  V* 

2\  725 

.W.2S3 

liK9.  Dec.  31 

27,  W7 

22.1J7 

50.094 

'  Apnroximate. 

'ye&k. 

Source:  1917  and  1918.  L&ndauer's  Amprican  Economic 

ntstory:  l'/-'5.  1WJ7,  and  19:il.  Buroau  o!  Laliir  >uiiMtc-; 
all  others,  A.  F.  of  L.  Mtl^  1  nwlt-s  Council. 

Tablx  4. — Percentage  of  United  States  impcrts 
and  exports  carried  in  American-flag 
vessels 

Percentage 

1910 - —  8.  7 

1914 - B  7 

1915 — -—  14.3 

1916 —  16  3 

1917 - 18.  6 

1918 21.9 

1919 27.  8 

1920 - - 43.  0 

1&21 — 35.  7 

1925. _ - 33. 0 

1929 33. 1 

1902 35.  6 

lt35 _ S5.  8 

1946 59.  0 

1947 53.9 

1948 - 48.  8 

1949... 45.  3 

January  and  February  1950 44. 1 

1910-35,  percentaeee  In  temu  of  total  valxie. 

1946- 5c\  percentages  In  terms  of  total 
volume  by  weight. 

Source:  1910-35,  Statistical  Abstract  for 
1940;  1946-50,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 


Unileil  States  and  Kereu  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HZPRESESTATTVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

^Tr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiki,  I  include 
three  articles  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  18;  one  by  David  Law- 
rence en  "United  States  Suffering  De- 
feat Thioughout  World  on  Psychological 
Front;"  one  by  Constantine  Brown  on 
"Korean  War  Par  Prom  Police  Action; 
Delay  in  Mobilization  Call  Puzzling"; 
and  another  by  Dorothy  Thompson  en- 
titled "United  States  Seen  Obligated  To 
Defend  Korea;  People  Must  PreiMU-e  for 
Sacrifices.**  which  I  wish  eveiT  American 
could  read  because  they  are  most  timely 
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and   arrest  me     The   articles   follow   In 
order  above  mentioned: 

UNntD    STaTTS    SlTTtR'.Na    DTTAT    TWBOrCH- 

oirr  Wo«i.D  ON  Fsvrs'.OLrcH  \L  r«ONT — Bold 

AcnoN    NiEnrn   bt   Tutmak  To  Otcanizk 

Fkace  Iimoai*AT:oN  Omci 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ifucb  vorw  tbAn  the  wtlMurks  on  the 
Korean  front  are  the  defeat*  being  luffered 
throughout  the  world  on  the  psychological 
front  both  by  the  United  Slate*  and  the 
United  NaUons. 

Never.  It  might  be  said.  In  so  grave  an  In- 
ternational situation  has  there  been  such  a 
eoaaplcuous  lack  of  ImagUiatlon  and  such 
tlmkUty  as  U  being  exhibited  by  the  United 
SUtea  Oowemment  In  fighting  the  psycho- 
logical war. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  grasped  the  inttta- 
ttve  and  has  made  flank  attacks  around  the 
United  States  in  the  propaganda  battle*  in 
Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe. 

The  lary  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  United 
States  hasn't  provided  the  funds — the  •Mar- 
shall plan  of  Ideas."  as  Senator  Benton,  of 
Connecticut,  calls  It.  But  the  truth  Is  that. 
even  If  $100,000,000  U  appropriated.  It  would 
be  ineffective  If  our  Oovernaient  fall*  to  ex- 
press U*elf  fort  brightly  In  the  propaganda 
field. 

THREE  wtms  or  iNACTivrry 

More  than  3  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
Kremlin  put  the  North  Korean  Government 
up  to  an  aggression  that  has  startled  the 
world.  The  United  Slates  and  the  United 
Nations  responCed  with  military  efTort,  as 
yet  unsuccessful,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviet  trtimpbantly  (crasp>ed  the  Initiative 
on  the  propagaDda  side.  The  Russians  ac- 
cuse the  United  Nations  along  with  the 
United  States  of  sanctioning  aggression. 
Peace  petitions  are  being  circulated  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  signatures  by  the  Com- 
munists m  a  publicity  stunt  which  Is  not 
being  combated  effectively  by  the  western 
democracl?a 

In  the  face  of  the  plain  aggression  In 
Korea  n^>body  In  our  Oovernmeni  or  In  the 
UN  ha*  omclally,  formally,  and  loudly  called 
Moscow  the  aggressor.  The  United  Nations, 
moreover,  has  Invited  American  boys  to  be 
killed,  but  politely  hesitates  to  warn  the  na- 
tions helping  to  kill  American  txjys  that  those 
nations  are  aggressors,  too.  While  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  no  nation  can  be  asked  to  supply 
military  help  against  its  will,  it  Is  traitorous 
for  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
same  time  to  be  supplying  arms  and  military 
power  to  the  country  which  Is  fighting  the 
United  fatlons  forces. 

Senator  Homcb  Fe«ci-son.  of  Michigan,  hn* 
pointed  this  up  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  m 
which  he  demand*  that  the  Washington  Oov- 
eriiineni  request  the  UN  to  adopt  a  resolution 
warning  any  nation  helping  the  North 
Korean*  that  It  will  be  regarded  a*  a  part- 
ner In  the  aggression. 

The  UN  got  considerable  prestige  by 
adopting  a  resolution  calling  for  military 
forces  to  resist  mnJ9atXotx  in  Korea,  but  It 
will  rapidly  lose  that  prestige  Lf  it  stands 
idly  by  and  leu  the  Kremlin  supply  muni- 
tions to  the  North  Koreans  In  an  obvious 
attempt  to  defeat  the  United  Nations  forces. 
Including  the  United  States. 

POUCT   MAKKKS  nx>UNDn 

The  propaganda  war  is  iMlng  poorly  haa« 
died  not  because  there  are  not  enough  tech- 
nicians to  do  the  Job  or  because  there  are 
inadequate  tran*ml*ston  facilities  It  Is 
falling  down  becaume  nobody  in  the  Truman 
admlnUtratlon  with  authority  to  act  has 
vuion  enough  to  realize  what  a  propaganda 
WAT  means.  It  doe«n't  n^ean  Just  a  battery 
of  mimeograph  machiuea  und  a  $7,000,000 
building  in  New  York.  It  means  that  the 
men  who  malit  policy— men  with  the  courage 
of  their  convictions — raiut  call  a  spade  a 
spade    in    public.     The    policy    makers    are 


floundering.  Three  weeks  of  valuable  time 
have  been  lost  while  the  American  Govern- 
ment cravenly  refrains  from  denouncing  the 
Kremlin  leaders  as  the  true  aggressors.  The 
answer  usually  heard  is  that  thin  might 
offend  the  Kremlin — as  If  appeasement  is 
the  way  out  of  Korea. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  new  executive  board 
or  commission  of  three  eminent  men  to  give 
full  time  to  the  work  and  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  and  not  to  any  Cabi- 
net officer.  The  head  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  was  responsible  in  World  War  II 
directly  to  the  President.  He  must  be  free 
again  to  tell  the  President  what  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  doing  or  failing  to  do  that 
is  hurting  on  the  psychological  side  of  war- 
fare. He  must  be  free  to  speak  out  in  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
of  which  he  should  be  a  memt>er.  The  task 
cannot  be  performed  by  a  subordinate  unit 
in  the  State  Department  The  top-level 
officers  of  that  Institution  are  loo  busy  writ- 
ing legal  notes  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
too  much  steeped  In  traditions  and  forms  to 
use  the  vocabulary  of  propaganda  war. 

America  Is  losing  on  the  military  side  In 
Korea  but  not  for  long.  America  is  losing, 
however,  on  the  psychological  front  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  ttirn  in  the  tide.  It  will 
take  bold  action  by  the  President  to  organize 
an  OfSce  of  Peace  Information  and  to  give  it 
the  proper  Instructions  to  engage  in  a 
world-wide  crusade  of  truth. 


Korean  War  Fab  From  Police  Action;  £>elat 

IN  Mobilization  Call  Puzzling 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  Korean  campaign  Is  no  more  a  police 
action  than  a  forest  fire  Is  a  Boy  Scout  camp 
fire. 

This  Is  the  consensus  of  most  political 
and  military  men  who  are  still  wondering 
what  keepw  the  administration  from  declar- 
ing  general  mobilization. 

News  from  the  battle  front  continues  to 
be  bad.  It  Is  not  likely  to  change  until 
we  are  pushed  back  to  the  Pusan  beachhead 
which  wc  expect  to  hold. 

Improvement  In  military  conditions  after 
we  reach  that  beachhead  cannot  be  expected 
until  we  dispatch  large  forces  across  the 
Pacific.  An  offensive  to  push  the  Reds  back 
cannot  be  launched  with  less  than  six  or 
eight  divisions.  At  the  present  moment  we 
do  not  have  anywhere  near  that  strength 
for  any  one  particular  front.  Partial  mo- 
bilization of  some  unit*  of  the  National 
Guard  or  specialist  reserves,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  administration,  would  t>e  only 
patch   work. 

NTW   EXPLOSION   SEEN 

The  State  Department  and  Pentagon  ap- 
pear convinced  that  further  Moecow-lnstl- 
gated  explosions  will  occur  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  after  we  have  become  involved  to 
the  hilt  In  the  Korean  campjalgn. 

While  roath  to  admit  publicly  that  we 
are  now  In  a  full-scale  shooting  war.  many 
high-ranking  official*  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  convinced  that  our  best  chance 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  Communist  ag- 
gression lies  In  general  military  and  Indus- 
trial mobilization.  This  Is  the  only  thing 
that  may  make  the  Kremlin  pause  and  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  setting  off  more 
explosions  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  mobiliza- 
tion would  have  such  an  effect  on  Stalin 
and  his  Kang.  But  It  might  cause  them  to 
think  twice  about  the  Implications  of  a  full 
war  against  America's  fully  mobilized  man- 
power and  industrial  strength. 

Our  mobilization  also  would  steady  the 
shaken  nerves  of  our  allies  in  western  Eu- 
r<ipe.  When  President  Truman  announced 
the  American  Government's  decision  to 
accept  the  Kremlin  challenge  In  Korea  there 
was    a    sigh    of    relief    la    western    Europe. 


America  showed  that  It  was  not  frightened 
and  refused  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer. 

This  enthusiasm  did  not  last  long  In  Eu- 
rope. As  our  reverses  continued  the  fact 
that  we  were  outnumbered  10  to  1  was  over- 
looked or  ignored.  All  that  the  western 
European*,  who  have  been  living  In  fear  of 
a  Oammunlst  aggression  for  3  years,  knew 
was  that  the  Americans  were  being  beaten  by 
a  bunch  of  Asiatics. 

PAPZaS    plat    up    DiSTATS 

Some  British  newspapers,  like  Lord  Beaver- 
brix)k's — once  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
America's  valor  and  willingness  to  fight  for 
his  country — played  up  our  defeats  In  spec- 
tacular headlines.  Throughout  Europe  there 
is  a  question  on  the  lips  of  most  Individuals: 
"Is  Am-rlca  really  so  weak  that  It  cannot  re- 
sist an  Asiatic  army?"  And  since  this  seems 
to  be  the  case,  the  man  In  the  street  in  Eu- 
rope Is  wondering  what  we  could  do  for  his 
country  In  the  event  of  Russian  aggression. 

Our  Goveinment  is  merely  marking  time, 
but  that  does  not  give  an  Impression  of 
strength.  It  creates  the  feeling  that  we  are 
careless  In  the  face  of  danger  as  the  British 
and  French  were  in  the  montiis  before  Hit- 
ler's attack.  Peoples  who  suffered  from  their 
own  governments'  lack  of  preparedness  dur- 
ing World  War  II  are  prone  to  look  at  the 
blackest  side  or  the  picture,  regardless  of  the 
assurances  of  loyalty  which  their  govern- 
ments are  giving  Washington. 

Pressing  demands  for  more  up-to-date 
tanks,  planes  and  the  rest  of  the  vast  modern 
war  paraphernalia  needed  to  oppose  Soviet 
aggression  are  pouring  Into  Washington. 
Our  Industry  is  still  geared  for  civil  produc- 
tion. 

Korea  and  the  Far  East  have  been  given 
top  priority  insofar  as  the  sending  of  war 
equipment  is  concerned.  The  few  avail- 
able combat  troops  which  we  have  In  this 
country  have  already  been  sent  or  will  soon 
be  sailing  to  he  Pacific  area.  If  Russia 
strikes  anywhere  In  Eastern  Asia  or  Europe 
at  4  a  m.  we  will  be  far  from  ready  to  strike 
b\ck  within  an  hour,  despite  Defense  Secre- 
tary Johnson's  emphatic  and  optimistic 
statement  a  few  months  ago. 

The  fact  U  that  we  are  relatively  less  pre- 
pared today  than  we  were  a  lew  weeks  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

U'^rriD   States   Seen   Oblic^ttd   To   Dtrtwo 
Korea — Peopli    Must    Prxpahi    for    bAC- 

RinCES 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  we  can  say  to 
each  other  in  these  days.  We  must  keep  our 
nerves,  exercise  restraint,  prepare  for  great 
sacrifice,  and  know  without  equivocation 
that  there  was  nothing  else  that  we  could  do 
but  defend  the  Korean  republic. 

There  are  only  three  places  In  Asia  where 
the  United  States  Is  under  positive  obliga- 
tion. These  are  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

In  the  widest  sense  it  Is  now  irrelevant 
whether  the  Korean  obligation  was  wise.  It 
Is  not  Irrelevant  that  we  undertook  It  w^lth- 
out  making  the  slightest  preparation  to  de- 
fend It.  The  South  Korean  Republic  and 
army  were  American  creations.  If  the  North 
Korean  attack  took  the  administration  by 
surprise.  It  is  only  because  it  is  so  reckless 
that  It  does  not  read  It*  own  Intelligence 
reports. 

On  June  28  the  President  said  (reported 
by  the  UP)  :  "The  United  State*  is  merely 
obeying  a  United  Nation*  mandate  to  drive 
out  a  bunch  of  bandit*  who  have  invaded 
South  Korea." 

•"bandits"  rotJND  rORCc 
The  "bunch  of  bandits'  turn  out  to  be, 
like  the  Red  army  organized  to  conquer 
China,  a  formidable  and  disciplined  force 
equipped  with  Russian  tanks  so  heavily  ar- 
mored that  106  mm.  howitzer  shells  iMunce 
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off  them  like  peanuts;  their  ground  forces 
well  protected  by  airpower.  and  aided,  as  are 
ail  Red  armies,  by  ruthless  guerrilla*  in  civil- 
ian clothes.  Our  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  1* 
formidable  In  shooting  off  his  mouth,  has 
been  caught  In  South  Korea  with  little  else 
to  shoot  with.  As  I  write,  there  Is  one  stag- 
gering bit  of  news,  namely,  that  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  not  usually  notable  for  si- 
lence, has  not  said  a  word.  One  of  these  days 
he  will. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  In  creat- 
ing this  republic,  assumed  an  obligation  for 
its  defense,  as  It  has  assumed  a  positive  com- 
mitment for  the  detense  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  obligation  It  has  assumed  In  Japan  Is. 
of  course,  staggering  American  policy 
caused  to  be  written  Into  the  Japanese  con- 
stitution that  Japan  could  r.ever  again  have 
an  army.  That  means  that  your  son  and 
mine  have  to  endure  military  service  In  order 
to  exempt  every  Japanese  from  it.  for  all 
time,  and  defend  the  Japanese  inlands  with 
our  own  blood  against  every  aggressor.  Tiils 
1*  *upposed  to  be  punishing  the  enemy. 

Don't  a&k  me  what  General  MacArthur 
thinks  of  the  political  policies  he  has  been 
ordered  to  follow  cut.  I  hate  to  think. 
obligation  was  there 
However,  there  was  the  obligation.  It 
rested  on  nothing  whatever,  as  It  turns  out, 
except  confidence.  If  the  United  States  had 
refused  to  back  up  Its  obligation  In  Korea, 
the  results  would  have  been  certain — con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  would  have  col- 
lapsed throughout  the  world,  no  less  In 
Europe  than  In  Asia.  The  Kremlin  would 
not  have  won  a  battle  It  would  have  won 
the  fruits  of  a  world  victory. 

It  was  this  test  the  Russians  made.  In 
view  of  our  pusillanimous  policy  elsewhere 
In  Asia;  the  terrible  weakness  of  the  South 
Korean  position;  the  problems  of  distance 
and  lack  of  preparation,  of  which  they  were 
well  aware:  the  confusion  In  Washington, 
where  a  leaderless  Government  faces  t^nly 
the  opposition  of  McCarthylsm.  Rus.sia 
doubtless  counted  on  our  following  the 
pohcy  advocated  a  year  ago  by  Owen  Lattl- 
more — letting  South  Korea  go  without  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  having  pushed  It. 
Russian  spies  have  had  heartening  reports 
to  give  their  masters. 

But  what  had  to  be  tested  was  something 
spies  cannot  discover  In  pilfered  blueprints 
and  documents — something  called  an  ob. 
ligation  of  honor. 


We  All  Admire  Courage,  Especially 
Personal  Courage 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.-\RKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   M.lNTA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Spieaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
again  shown  the  stuff  men  of  courage 
are  made  of.  His  letter  to  Gen.  C.  B. 
Gates.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Is  a  clear  indication  that  the  President 
recognizes  an  error,  and  that  he  is  man 
enough  to  admit  it. 

When  we  think  of  the  tremendous 
burdens  of  his  office,  the  decisions  he  has 
to  make  daily,  and  the  great  responsi- 
bilities which  are  on  his  shoulders  I 
feel  that,  like  the  marines  themselves. 
we  should  show  Christian  understand- 


ing. Not  only  did  the  President  of  the 
United  States — our  Commander  in 
Chief— write  a  letter  to  General  Gates 
but,  on  yesterday,  he  also  visited  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League  in  person  and  made  a  speech  to 
the  assembled  delegates. 

General  Gates,  the  highest  ranking 
marine,  in  introducing  President  Tru- 
man, our  Commander  in  Chief,  was  un- 
doubtedly thinking  of  the  months  Cap- 
tain Gates  of  a  marine  rifle  company 
and  Captain  Truman  of  a  field  artillery 
battery  were  comrades  in  arms  in  France 
when  he  said: 

We  all  admire  courage,  especially  personal 
courage. 

The  two  old  buddies,  standing  to- 
gether before  the  delegates  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  convention,  have 
come  through  life  under  great  handicaps 
and  in  spite  of  grave  obstacles. 

We  are  proud  of  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  General  Gates  follows: 

Deas  General  Cates:  I  sincerely  regret  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  language  which  I  used 
in  my  letter  of  August  29  to  Congressman 
McDoNOUCH  concerning  the  Marine  Corps. 

What  I  had  In  mind  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  written  was  the  specific  question  raised 
by  Mr.  McDonough.  namely,  the  representa- 
tion Of  the  Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  num- 
ber of  communications  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  proposing  that  the 
Marine  Corps  have  such  rej>resentation.  I 
feel  that  inlsmuch  as  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
by  law  an  Integral  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navv.  It  Is  already  represented  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  That  the  Congress  con- 
curs In  this  point  of  view  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  in  passing  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  and  again  In  amending 
that  act  in  1949.  the  Congress  considered 
the  question  of  Marine  Corps  representation 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  did  not  pro- 
vide for  it. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  many  of  the  renewed 
pleas  for  such  representation  are  the  result 
of  propaganda  inspired  by  individuals  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  best  Interests  of 
our  defense  establishment  as  a  whole,  and 
It  was  thi.s  feeling  which  I  was  expressing 
U  Mr,  MCDONOUGH.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Marine  Corps  Itself  does  not  Indulge  in  such 
propaganda. 

I  am  profoundly  aware  of  the  magnificent 
history  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corjjs. 
and  of  the  many  heroic  deeds  of  the  marines 
since  the  corps  was  established  In  1775. 

I  personally  learned  of  the  splendid  com- 
bat spirit  of  the  marines  when  the  Fourth 
Marine  Brigade  of  the  Second  Infantry  Divi- 
sion fought  in  France  in  1918. 

On  numerous  occasions  since  I  assumed 
office.  I  have  stated  my  conviction  that  the 
Marine  Corps  has  a  vital  role  In  our  or- 
ganization for  national  security  and  I  will 
continue  to  support  and  maintain  its 
Identity. 

I  regard  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  force  avail- 
able for  use  in  any  emergency,  wherever  or 
whenever  necessary.  When  I  Epoke  of  the 
Marines  as  the  Navy's  police  force.  I  had  lu 
mind  its  immediate  readiness,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Security  Act  which 
states  that  'the  Manne  Corps  shall  be  or- 
ganized, trained,  and  equipped  to  provide 
fleet  marine  forces  of  combined  arms,  to- 
gether with  supporting  air  components,  for 
service  with  the  fleet  In  the  seizure  or  de- 
fense of  advanced  naval  bases  and  for  the 
conduct  of  such  land  operations  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval  cam- 
paign-" 


The  corps'  ability  to  carry  out  whatever 
tasks  may  be  assigned  to  it  has  been  splen- 
didly demonstrated  many  times  in  our  his- 
tory. It  lia*  again  been  shown  by  the  im- 
mediate response  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  a 
call  for  duty  In  Korea. 

Since  Marine  ground  and  air  forces  ha^e 
arrived  In  Korea  I  have  received  a  daily  re-, 
port  of  their  actions.  The  country  may  feel 
sure  that  the  reccffd  of  the  marines  now 
fighting  there  wUl  add  new  laurels  to  the 
already  Illustrious  record  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAaxT  5.  TatncAN. 

The  President's  letter  to  Clay  Nixon, 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  follows: 

Mt  Deae  Mk.  NntON:  I  am  concerned  over 
the  situation  which  ha»  arisen  because  of 
the  publishing  of  my  letter  of  Atigtist  29  to 
Representative  McDonouch. 

I  have  this  date  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  encloelng. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  you  read  my 
letter  to  the  meml>er8  of  your  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAkar  S.  TiincAit. 


A  Letter  on  Money  and  the  Econooiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP  AaKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  an  excellent  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  W.  G.  Daw- 
son, of  Lepanto.  Ark.,  on  the  question  of 
money,  credits,  profits.  Government 
spending,  labor,  production,  and  the  re- 
lationship that  each  bears  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  I  have  carefully 
studied  Mr.  Dawson's  treatise  on  these 
economic  subjects  and  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  wealth  of  information 
contained  in  this  letter.  Under  'eave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  letter:  ' 

Lepanto,  Aek..  May  27.  1950. 
Hon.  E.  C.  "Took"  Gathings, 
Member  of  Congrre^s, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.1R  Represent.^tive  Gathings:  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  all  you  have 
done  or  may  do  In  the  best  interest  of  our 
country 

It  was  the  good  ideas  of  our  forefathers, 
put  into  action,  that  made  this  country 
■'click. " — made  the  greatest  country  In  the 
world  In  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Their 
Ideas  of  freedom,  equality,  and  Justice  were 
good.  Under  those  ideas  the  people  have 
had  more  freedom,  have  progressed  faster  and 
had  the  best  standard  of  iivme  wh:ie  building 
the  greatest  country  ;n  the  world. 

What  this  writer  wants  to  put  over  to  you 
Is  his  idea  of  what  has  caused  the  loss  of 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  progress  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, and  IS  now  eating  its  way  into  the 
vitais  of  this  great  land  of  freedom.  'What 
tais  writer  may  say  is  a  portion  of  the  con- 
c'.usions  he  hai  reached  after  17  years  of  eco- 
nomic thinking. 

From  this  writer's  point  of  view,  high  taxes 
are  here  to  stay  vmless  we  change  from  iha 
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•mt  %r*  BO»  trftvcttnc-  We  are  aftttsul- 
U^  Um  f»p  viOar  aad  wMar  betv^cn  tti*  aell- 
li^  prto*  of  OMT  total  >i«<u>Uoe  and  Um 
MMunt  or  bayfeHK  po««r  tiMt  tmdbm  Um 
h*n4te  of  the  conwTMrt.  The  <iglii— c<  be- 
tween Um  u»ua  aeiltnf  prtc*  uMl  tiM  uBOOnt 
pofwwr  Uiat  r«mcbes  Um  oooMimen 
the  amount  of  •oipiut  protfocta 
ive  Wi^eti  w  baivm  marpliM  prcd- 
ucU  we  all  know  vbai  happene — vaamplof- 
ment.  starraUoa.  and  iiilaan  ***  ■°<^  I**  ^*^ 
my*m^  at  IIMM  aiMplM  imiiiMii  T^e  eauae 
of  tbta  dtfcranee  liiifaaa  the  aeUing  price 
and  Uie  amount  of  buying  power  ibat  reacbca 
the  bands  ot  Um  ooxMumera  ts  tbc  core  of 
tbu  diaeoaakm. 

Wben  anytlttBC  la  produced  all  coets  and  all 
pmSu  are  added  to  tbe  aellinf  prtcc.  No 
mattar  bow  many  dlOwant  people  bare  a 
part  In  the  prooeaalnt  and  bandltog  of  the 
prodiict.  all  tbeae  coau  and  peoUta  are  added 
tintU  tbe  product  rnarhm  the  ultimate  con- 
mntn  who  la  ohUgad  to  pay  tbe  turn  total 
of  all  coau  and  aU  proflu.  This  maana  that 
all  the  buying  power  miwt  reach  the  hands 
ot  the  eooauxner  If  be  U  to  buy  all  tbe  prod- 
uct. Whatever  amount  tbe  consumers  lack 
at  fitting  all  the  money,  they  will  lack  Just 
ttaft  much  of  being  ab:e  to  buy  all  of  the 
products.  This  much  of  tbe  products  wUl 
bacome  a  aurplua.  Thcae  surpluaes  will 
cauae  unemplo>ment.  starvatlcn.  and  mUery 
In  the  mldat  of  plenty  All  the  pwople  who 
bare  enough  years  behind  them  have  roen 
thla  very  thing  happen  agatn  and  again. 
S«ar  ilaea  aMoay  baa  baan  in  tiaa  thla  thinf; 
has  been  happening  to  rrery  country  In  the 
world  that  reached  that  de^ee  of  rlchw  that 
enabled  >ta  people  to  honrd  enough  money 
to  cause  a  ruaSdent  difference  between  the 
aelllng  prtce  of  that  counuy's  producu  and 
tba  buying  power  that  reached  the  handa  of 
Ita  consumers  The  truth  that  a  product 
eaaxwt  «ll  for  le«  than  the  coat*  and  proflta 
that  aaoroa  against  it  and  that  the  consuxnrr 
eanaot  buy  it  unless  be  has  that  amount  of 
SMDcy  aeems  so  erWent  that  no  one  should 
fall  to  understand.  Yet  thUi  thing  baa  been 
going  on  all  down  through  the  paM  since 
■Maay  has  been  m  use.  All  natlona  that 
bavt  followed  thla  procedure  have  met  with 
tba  Ti^m*  result — failure.  If  tbe  consumers 
ar«  to  buy  all  that  la  produced  then  they 
must  have  the  sama  amount  of  money  that 
against  the  products  up  to  the 
they  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 
coivsumer.  The  failure  to  allow  the 
enough  money  to  buy  all  the 
products  la  the  core  of  all  economic  Ills. 
These  prludplea  can  be  proven  by  arithmetic 
but  would  require  more  space  than  we  can 
Allot  to  It  here. 

Adam  Smith  oheenred  that  history  Indi- 
cated that  every  —ton  In  tba  world,  when  it 
g^rew  rlcb.  ur  i  aartiid  What  Mr.  Smith  termed 
as  Ita  complenaent  of  wealth,  prcgraaa  stopped 
and  tbe  country  began  going  backward.  He 
had  not  ohaerved  that  at  thla  point  In  a 
nation's  wealth  Its  people  were  able  to  board 
mere  money  and  make  that  difference  be- 
tr.  een  the  coat  of  prodtietton  and  the  amount 
that  reaehed  It*  eoMMMn  great  enouf^h  to 
leave  a^ich  a  lar^re  surpliis  that  producers 
were  coinp*Ue<l  to  curtail  their  production — 
result,  unemployment  and  starvation  In  the 
midst  of  thaae  surpluaa. 

Hoarding  money  forces  a  etntallment  of 
loana  because  loana  are  made  on  the  czpec- 
tattOB  that  the  money  the  bcaiowei  Inveeta 
will  return  to  him  and  he  can  llqxildate  hia 
Investment.  At  thla  time  he  la  expected  to 
•attlngutsh  hlH  loan  If  the  money  u  board- 
ed, it  caniK-t  return  to  tbe  borrower,  tbe 
borrower  cannot  esUnguiah  his  debt,  and  the 
loaning  of  muiMy  becomes  haaardotia.  Cur- 
tailing credits  la  probably  one  of  the  Mggset 
Ills  of  boHrdtnK  money  It  forces  loaaas  tipon 
bolu  bcrrowerj  and  lenders. 


To  understand  otir  economy  we  must  know 
what  okoney  la.  where  It  oomes  from,  and 
what  It  doca. 

Money  la  secured  aedtt.  Cur  dictionaries 
tell  ua  that  the  InstrttmenU  by  which  we 
transler  this  secured  credit  from  one  person 
to  another  la  money.  Thus  by  8t«rtln«  In 
the  middle  of  a  thing  and  not  looking  back 
to  aae  the  auuice  from  whence  It  came,  and 
not  looking  forward  to  see  what  finally  be- 
came of  the  money,  the  people  of  the  world 
have  been  left  In  a  blank  spot  where  the 
kiMJwledge  of  money  U  concerned.  Money, 
which  we  have  stated  Is  secured  credit,  comes 
Into  existence  at  the  time  a  credit  Is  secured. 
The  securlni^  of  a  credit  always  creates  a 
debt  of  equal  amount.  Thla  la  why  In  book- 
keeping we  always  have  an  equal  amount  of 
debits  and  credits.  It  Is  why  a  bank  always 
has  the  same  amount  of  resources  as 
liabilities 

As  an  example  of  how  money,  or  aectired 
credit,  cotnea  Into  existence,  let  tis  suppose 
that  John  Doe  goes  to  bis  bank  to  borrow 
« 1.000.  He  gives  his  note  to  the  bank  for 
$1,000  secured  by  some  eligible  property  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  tZOOO  or  more.  Thla  note 
shows  that  John  Doe  owes  the  bank  gl.OOO. 
In  turn  the  bank  writes  John  Doe  a  deposit 
allp  ahowtng  that  It  owes  bUn  aLOOO.  The 
exchange  of  these  debts  has  created  a  new 
credit  of  11.000  Tbe  bank's  resources  and 
UabUlUes  both  go  up  $1,000.  and  lU  depoalts 
Increaae  In  tbe  same  amount.  The  moment 
before  this  transaction  toik  place  John  Doe 
had  no  money  and  he  owed  no  debt.  The 
moment  after  the  tranaactlon  was  completed 
he  had  $1,000  in  bank-credit  money,  but  he 
alao  owed  a  debt  of  tbe  same  amount.  Jchn 
Doe  secured  bis  credit,  and  he  and  tbe  bank 
created  $1,000  In  bank-credit  money.  This 
la  why  I  say  that  mcney  is  sectifed  credit.  If 
John  Doe  transfers  a  portion  of  hu  bank 
credit  by  check,  then  his  check  Is  money. 
His  check  Is  tbe  Iruitrument  ot  transfer.  If 
be  gives  tbe  bank  his  check  and  receives  from 
the  bank  paper  currency  and  transfers  the 
paper  currency,  then  the  p-.iper  currency  la 
money.  If  he  gets  silver  from  bis  bank  and 
translers  tbe  silver,  then  the  silver  is  money. 
These  are  tbe  Instruments  of  transfer  that 
the  dictionary  deflnea  as  nx}ney. 

Whe;i  John  D  -e  repays  his  loan  the  bank 
resources  and  liabilities  will  drop  $1,000.  and 
his  deposit  and  debt  will  b(nb  drop  in  the 
same  amount.  John  Doe  and  his  bank  will 
stand  jtist  as  they  did  before  thev  created  the 
•  1.000  of  bank-credit  money.  Tbe  bank  did 
not  loan  John  Doe  any  monev  it  already  had 
In  the  bank.  By  exchanging  debts  they  cce- 
ated  the  $1,000  in  new  credit  money.  This 
bank  credit  mone"  came  into  existence  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  made,  and  went  out 
of  existence  at  the  time  It  was  repaid. 

Money  comes  from  four  different  sources: 
(I )  Commodity  money,  which  is  chiefly  gold; 
(2}  oommerclai  loarui;  (3)  divestment  loans. 
These  are  secured  credits.  Gold  Is  the  secu- 
rity behind  tbe  certtflcates  Issued  against  It. 
Commercial  and  investment  loana  are 
sectired  by  property  that  i.'^  eligible  to  secure 
itKb  loaos.  United  sutes  bcndi  are  secured 
by  the  implied  promise  to  tax. 

Money,  from  whatever  source,  always  cre- 
ates a  debt  In  equal  amount,  thua  we  have 
as  much  debt  as  we  have  money.  What 
money  one  may  have  la  always  aome  one 
else's  debt  If  cred  I  torn  board  money  debtors 
are  doomed,  because  they  can»e$  repay  their 
debt  tinlass  the  money  they  borrowed  and 
Inveated  rettima  to  them.  Ft  cannot  return 
to  tbem  If  It  Is  boarded  Since  debts  and 
aaooey  are  in  equal  nmounta  It  takes  all  the 
aBoaey  to  repay  all  the  debts  Anything  that 
la  secured  Implies  that  there  Is  an  equal 
amount  on  the  other  side  of  the  equation. 

I  have  shown  where  money  comaa  from, 
what  It  Is  ai.d  where  it  gues.    As  a  i 


money  comes  Into  existence  when  a  credit 
is  secured  and  goes  out  of  existence  when 
that  monev  Is  repaid.  To  de8cr.b«»  what  it 
does  would  require  more  space  th»n  I  have 

to  devote  to  It  here. 

People  secure  their  credit  at  the  iMinka 
because  they  do  not  have  open  credit  to  buy 
all  the  things  they  want.  When  their  credit 
Is  secured  It  becomes  a  thing  that  can  be 
transferred,  and  we  call  tbe  instruments  by 
which  the  transfer  of  these  credits  are  made 
money  It  Is  said  th.it  different  countries 
have  different  kinds  of  money  AH  grxxl 
money  is  secured  credtt.«  The  difference 
comes  In  the  Instruments  by  which  the 
transfer  of  credits  are  accomplished. 

The  core  of  this  money  question  la  that 
it  requires  a  debt  to  create  money,  and  that 
debt  cannot  be  repaid  unless  tbe  money  re- 
turns to  the  debtor  It  requires  all  the 
money  to  repay  all  the  debts  This  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  hoarding  of  money  gets 
our  economy  Into  trouble. 

It  Is  natural  for  opposltea  to  be  equal. 
Buying  and  selling  must  be  equal  or  balance. 
This  Is  true  In  barter,  which  la  the  first 
principle  of  exchange  The  parties  to  the 
trade  receive  as  much  produce  or  actual 
wealth  as  they  release.  This  Is  natural — a 
fundanjental  principle  that  cannot  l>e  vio- 
lated without  throwing  our  economy  out  of 
balance.  When  one  sells  his  product  for 
money,  he  has  not  exchanged  his  product 
for  other  products,  nor  will  be  have  done  so 
until  be  has  invested  tbe  money  he  received 
for  his  product.  During  the  time  he  holds 
the  money  otir  economy  is  out  of  balance  In 
this  amount.  Tbe  holding  out  or  boarding 
of  this  amoimt  of  money  has  caused  an  equal 
amount  of  surplus  producu.  Surplus  prod- 
ucts provide  the  cause  of  unemployment, 
tinemployment  causes  more  surpluses  and 
more  tmemployment  and  soon  ws  have  a 
depression. 

When  we  have  unemployment,  we  must 
resort  to  deflcit  spending  tu  breach  the  gap 
between  the  selling  price  and  the  amount  of 
buying  power  In  the  bands  of  tbe  consumers. 
In  short,  the  Government  must  make  up.  by 
deflcit  spending,  the  amount  that  is  hoarded. 
We  need  more  taxes  but  are  able  to  pay  leas. 
Our  progress  has  stopped  and  we  are  goiag 
backward.  The  standard  of  living  of  our 
people  is  less  as  a  whole  because  we  are  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  less.  Our  Govern- 
ment debt  lncreaj>es  because  we  are  compelled 
to  spend  more  than  we  are  able  to  pay  In 
taxes.  In  short,  when  we  violate  nature's 
laws  we  are  heading  for  trouble. 

In  all  the  past  centuries  that  money  has 
been  used — used  to  destroy  tbe  economy  of 
every  nation  tba:  reached  that  degree  of 
opulence  that  the  people  could  hcxu^  enough 
money  to  cause  enough  siirplus  to  curtail 
the  busliMss  of  that  country  to  the  extent 
that  It  could  not  progress  farther  but  was 
compelled  to  go  backward  Is,  It  seems  to 
this  writer,  a  sufficient  reason  to  take  stock 
of  otir  economy  and  correct  some  first  causes. 

We  have  the  beat  economic  system  and 
the  best  country  In  the  world  to  exploit  it, 
If  we  only  had  the  good  sense  to  t&ie  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  providence  has 
offered  ua.  The  best  way  to  beat  commu- 
nism Is  to  take  advanuge  of  our  economic 
opportunities.  The  world  then  would  see 
the  advantage  of  our  economic  system,  and 
we  would  have  the  battle  woo  on  tbe  eco- 
nomic front,  which  is  the  controlling  factor 
In  the  political  front. 

Money  Invested  mokes  more  johs.  money 
hoarded  makes  more  unemployment.  There 
Is  always  enough  money  provided  to  pay 
coets  and  profits  In  the  production  of  any- 
thing to  equal  the  selling  price  of  that  prod- 
uct. Therefore.  If  all  the  monev  reached 
tbe  consuBMrs  they  would  be  able  to  buy 
all    the    products.    A     balanced     economy 
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would  take  care  of  all  the  products  a  peo- 
ple mlr:ht  be  willing  and  able  to  produce- 
There  would  be  surpluses  only  when  there 
was  more  of  a  particular  product  than  the 
people  were  wH'  ng  to  buy.  In  other  words. 
when  there  was  more  of  a  particular  product 
produced  than  the  people  had  need  for  sur- 
pluses would  exist. 

Capital  comes  from  profits.  The  more  the 
capital  per  worker  the  hlKher  tne  wages  of 
the  worker.  Labor  must  earn  the  profits  and 
they  are  entitled  to  have  the  profits  used  as 
capital  to  create  more  )o'js  and  at  higher 
erases.  Adam  Smith  sa3-s  in  substance  that 
wben  ther;  are  more  laborers  than  there  is 
capital  to  employ,  the  competition  between 
the  laborers  bidding  against  each  other  for 
Jobs  will  lower  wages.  This  automatically 
raises  profits  and  when  these  profits  tiecome 
c  pltal  it  creates  more  Jobs  to  employ  the 
Eurpltis  labor.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  labor 
really  provides  the  capital  that  employs  It. 
When  the  profits  are  boarded  and  not  al- 
lowed to  become  capital  labor  loses  the  Jobs 
they  have   really  earned. 

When  the  profits  build  up  more  capital 
than  there  are  laborers  to  employ,  the  com- 
petition between  employers  bidding  for  'abor 
will  raise  wages,  which  automatically  lowers 
profits.  This  reduces  profits  and  likewise 
the  amount  of  new  capital  untU  there  are 
enough  workers  to  employ  It.  This  Is  na- 
tures way  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
labor  and  capital.  If  all  proflu  were  used 
as  capital  the  employers  would  t>e  compelled 
to  pay  the  highest  wages  they  could  afford 
to  pay.  Thla  would  be  true  because  of  the 
reasons  given  above. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  (p  260.  vol  2  of  his 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  i  :  "Wages  de- 
pend on  the  ratio  between  population  and 
capiul;  and  would  do  so  if  all  the  capital  in 
the  world  were  the  property  of  one  associa- 
tion or  If  the  capitalists  among  whom  It  is 
ahared  maintained  each  an  establishment 
for  the  production  of  every  article  consumed 
In  the  community,  exchange  of  commodities 
having  no  existence." 

Both  Smith  and  Mill  seem  to  take  It  for 
granted  that  all  profits  will  be  Invested. 
They  fail  to  consider  the  consequences  if 
they  were  not.  Thus  we  see  bow  Important 
It  la  to  the  laborer  that  the  profits  he  earns 
for  his  employer  become  capital  to  make 
more  Jobs  at  higher  wages. 

This  writer  does  not  think  the  matter  of 
taxes  and  public  debt  would  be  so  serious  if 
we  took  the  right  view  and  proper  action  in 
these  matters.  When  we  make  a  public  debt 
there  is  no  way  to  repay  it  except  through 
taxation  and  we  had  as  well  be  reconciled  to 
this  truth. 

When  there  Is  but  one  road  leading  to  a 
certain  destination  and  that  destination  is 
at  the  dead  end  of  the  road,  the  logical  way 
to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we  started 
is  to  reverse  the  direction.  Perhaps  In  reality 
this  road  Is  not  much  harder  to  travel  la 
one  direction  than  the  other. 

When  we  make  a  public  debt  we  all  pay 
higher  prices  because  deficit  spending  Is  m- 
flstkmary.  Much  of  this  inflationary  money 
goes  to  pay  for  war  materials  and  expenses 
wblch  require  miicb  labor  but  produces  noth- 
ing to  raise  our  standard  of  living.  On  the 
face  of  this  proposition  it  should  lower  our 
standard  of  living  and  would  do  so  if  it  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  use  up  our  surpltia 
wealth.  The  fact  is  that  our  wars  usually 
terminated  before  this  factor  became  too  se- 
rious. We  usually  have  lavish  times  whUe 
spending  what   we   had  accumulated. 

When  we  stop  deflcit  spending  and  reverse 
our  direction,  we  are  compelled  to  build  back 
those  stocks  which  have  been  depleted. 
Aside  from  hul!dlng  back  these  stocks,  which 
irnians.  of  course,  building  back  our  depleted 
capital,  this  writer  thinks  reversing  our  di- 
rection   shotild    not    xxacaasanly    lower    our 


standard  of  living.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
our  standard  of  living  necessa.'Uy  depends 
upon  how  much  we  produce  and  distribute. 
Let  us  be  realistic.  Labor  necessarily  must 
earn  the  cipital  that  employs  it.  We  need 
enough  capital  to  employ  all  of  our  labor, 
so  business  mu.st  make  enough  profits  to 
supply  this  capital.  When  we  have  enough 
capital  to  employ  all  of  our  labor  and  supply 
that  labor  with  the  best  production  equip- 
ment and  with  sufficient  stocks  to  work  upon 
we  will  be  able  to  reach  our  maximum  pro- 
duction and  our  highest  standard  of  living. 

But  how  about  the  taxes  that  n:u.st  come 
out  oi  these  profits  to  pay  government  ex- 
penses and  our  public  debt?  The  more  the 
profits,  the  more  the  taxes  we  can  collect. 
Suppose  we  permit  business  to  make  large 
profits  and  take  all  the  taxes  the  traffic  will 
bear  and  pay  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
amount  collected  on  our  public  debt,  then  in 
turn  require  those  who  collect  their  debt  to 
reinvest  the  money.  The  money  invested  by 
those  who  collected  their  debt  wou'.d  make 
Jxist  as  much  capital  as  though  it  had  been 
Invested  by  the  one  who  made  the  exo.'bi- 
tant  profit.  Since  a  raise  In  capital  raises 
our  production  and  that  producMon  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  same  150.000.000  people. 
It  would  raise  their  standard  of  living  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  increased  production 
and  distribution.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that 
wages  will  be  in  proportion  to  population  and 
capital.  The  fact  that  the  father  owns  all  the 
property  does  not  change  the  income  of  the 
family. 

When  we  did  deficit  spending  the  creditors 
of  the  Government  passed  the  money 
through  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  spent  the  money  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country.  Now  the  people  mtist 
repay  the  Government  through  taxes,  and 
the  Government  must  repay  lU  creditors. 
There  is  no  way  to  accomplish  this  except 
throiigh  taxation,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
collect  stifflclent  taxes  to  make  the  repay- 
ment unless  business  makes  enough  profits 
to  enaole  them  to  pay  the  reqtured  amount 
of  taxes. 

In  the  modern  library  edition  of  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  the  Nations,  page  141.  we 
find  the  following.  I  quote:  "I  shall  con- 
clude this  long  chapter  with  observing  that 
though  anciently  It  was  usual  to  rare  wages, 
first  by  general  laws  extending  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  afterward  by  particular 
order  of  the  Justices  of  jjeace  in  every  par- 
ticular county,  both  these  practices  have 
now  gone  entirely  into  disuse.  "By  the  ex- 
perience of  above  400  years.'  says  Dr.  Burn, 
•it  seems  time  to  lay  aside  all  endeavors  to 
bring  under  strict  regulations,  what  in  ita 
own  nature  seems  incapable  of  minute  limi- 
tations; for  If  all  persons  In  the  san»e  kind 
of  work  were  to  receive  equal  wages,  there 
would  be  no  emulation,  and  no  room  left 
for  industry  or  ingenuity'." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing  In  regard  to  this  labor  question, 
for  you  know  mucti  better  than  I.  However. 
I  would  like  to  proffer  this  question  to  all 
our  elected  representatives  who  have  a  part 
In  making  labor  laws.  What  hope  do  we  hav.. 
that  a  thing  will  now  succeed  that  has  al- 
wavs  failed  in  the  past,  even  when  it  has 
been  tried  over  a  period  of  400  years? 

This  writer's  answer  to  this  question  is 
this:  If  all  the  money  was  put  through  tbe 
hands  of  the  consumers  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  latwr  laws  because  in  this  case 
there  would  be  enough  buying  power  m  the 
hands  of  the  consumers  to  buy  all  we  pro- 
duce. Under  this  plan  all  surplus  profits 
would  go  Into  capital,  which  would  force 
employers  to  bid  against  each  other,  for  la- 
borers and  employers  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  highest  prices  they  could  afford. 
Employers  would  not  have  to  pay  more  than 
they  could  afford  becau.^o  this  would  bring  a 


natural  balance  between  capital  and  labor. 
Natural  laws  never  reqtUre  the  Impcssibie, 
human  laws  do.  Anyone  can  find  fault  or 
disagree  with  everything  that  is,  but  to  offer 
a  real  solution  to  our  problems  is  another 
thing.  If  we  compiled  with  first  principle* 
we  would  be  relieved  of  a  multitude  of  secon- 
dary causes  that  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  first  principles  or  causes. 
The  gap  t>etween  tbe  selling  price  of  all  our 
producu  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
reaches  the  corisumers  Is  the  first  cause  of 
cur  economic  trouble.  By  thus  unbalancing 
our  selling  price  and  buying  power,  we  create 
surpluses  and  from  these  surpluses  comes 
another  cause  to  produce  another  effect, 
and  this  last  effect  becomes  another  cause 
producing  another  effect  and  en  and  on.  We 
can  violate  natures  laws  but  we  cannot 
escape  the  penalty  for  so  doing, 

Henry  George  spent  much  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  discover  the  cause  of  starvation  In  the 
midst  of  plenty.  This  writer  thinks  that  Mr. 
George  failed  to  discover  this  cause  because 
he  did  not  have  seme  of  the  facu  about 
money.  When  a  student.  I  was  taught  In 
pfychology  that  if  we  left  out  any  important 
fact  when  considering  any  proposition  we 
would  most  likely  reach  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion. This  writer  believes  that  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  facU  has  caused 
about  all  the  errors  in  economic  thinking. 
This  writer  has  no  right  to  think  he  will 
not  fall  into  error  because  of  this  same  rea- 
son. For  this  and  other  reasons  this  writer 
will  send  any  Senator  or  Congressman  a  copy 
of  this  letter  who  w',11  give  the  writer  a 
comment  and  some  constructive  criticism. 
From  the  comment  the  writer  hopes  to  gain 
some  help  in  marketing  a  book  he  plana  to 
publish  when  finances  wii:  permit.  From  the 
constructive  criticism  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
correct  some  errors.  From  the  study  by  otir 
representatives  he  hopes  some  good  may 
come  to  our  country  by  starting  some  think- 
ing   in   the   Tlshz   direction. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  may  mark  the  Ije- 
ginning  of  a  new  approach  to  our  economy, 
and  with  best  wishes  to  you  and  all  who  may 
be  concerned.  I  am 

Yours    very    truly. 

W.   C.  Dawsow. 


Kow  We  Can  Lick  SbJin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIA.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  8  '  legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  195G 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "Kow  We  Can  Lick  Stalin."  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers.  United  States 

Army,  retired,  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 16.  1950.  issue  of  Colliers'  magazine. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printin.?  Of5ce  that  the  article  is 
estunated  to  be  2^4  pages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  ai  a  cost  of  $225  50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendLx  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hew  We  C.vn  Lick  St.^lin 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers) 

There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  dead- 
line  was  long  ago.  The  cold  war  has  been 
lost. 


AW  18 


OMMnl     MMAn&i2r^     tore 

1  to  mpkM  trij  Kmtsft.  probAMy 
wlO  cmtato  oar  i— ■in nil  form  to  ttablliat 
tb«  ittumUOB.  Th«n,  —  toon  r»lnforc*m«it» 
■uTtTc.  «•  iImU  be  «b!«  to  turn  the  tKte. 

Nrrcrtbdwi  It  It  macofMMrttnf  to  eostam- 
ylote  vhat  eaaM  happen  tf  huixlj^di  of  tbou- 
al  th*  oriental  Rwi  ancy.  co<*>prrd  by 
■Jr  Cote*.  ««re  to  moT*  down  into 
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Cbo  bravtry  o<  oar  or»  nor  0«n- 

:  MbeArtbw^  fHitns  could  orwcame  tbe 
Iter  tbey  wockt  face.     Even  If  c\a  tvcy* 

to  kill  10  or  JO  to  I.  WW  would  be  wiped 

out  bj  an  cndlsH  ttreaxn  of  OommiuiUts 
tipan  tm  wttb  eomplcta  abandon 


Ibr  BMny  nontha  before  tb«  Korean  war 
Martad  Ocaeral  IfacArthttr  had  pleaded  in 
Tain  for  stronger  f orcca  In  hla  Far  Baat  oom- 
mand.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  peraonaHy 
had  agreed  with  bis  Tlews.  but.  as  they  ex- 
f^«~*^  to  hlaa.  the  cini  branch  of  the  Gov- 
•ramant  bad  flnja  authority. 

In  Sooth  Korea  our  raaponsiblUtiaa  bad 
baen  aaaumad  March  1M9  by  the  Oepartmant 
oC  Btata.  lu  June  of  that  year  our  troops 
ware  relieved.  While  tt  was  known  that 
North  Koreans  were  being  heavUy  armed.  It 
was  decided  our  aid  trcm  that  time  woiUd  bt 
almost  entirely  economic.  Of  a  aiO.000.000 
aid  authorlaauon  by  Um  Congraaa.  only  $108 
worth  ot  radio  wlra  had  been  daltvarad  prtor 
to  tha  OonuMunlat  Invaakn.  AdmlBlatration 
laadari  had  made  it  clear  that  Korc*  was  not 
aaaential  to  our  strategic  posiUon  in  Asia. 

BaXerrlng  to  President  Truman's  suOden 
ravaraal  of  this  policy.  General  liacArthur 
said  ~tha  Far  Sast  rosoBfMUid.  until  the  Preai- 
dcnt's  great  pronanMnnant  to  support  the 
actloa  of  the  United  Natlona.  had  no 
I  raaponalbility  for  the  defanaa  of  the 
ftaa  BapabUc  of  Korea.  With  the  Praaldent's 
dartaioo  tt  aawiini  rt  a  compievely  new  and 
added  mlsaton." 

It  was  a  State  Department  decision  to  leave 
the  thirty-eighth  parailri  undefended  on  the 
aouth  aide.  It  was  a  Whtta  Mraiaa  decision 
which  suddenly  Junked  thla  poUey  in  favor 
of  arm^d  intervention — at  a  time  when  suf- 
ctent  mliiuiry  force  was  XM3t  rradtTy  available. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  dedakna  waa 
wrong. 

In  Kurope.  although  there  Is  no  flghttng 
there  at  the  moment,  cur  pcaition  Is  poten- 
tially far  more  critical  thnn  In  Asia  There 
the  State  Department,  without  appreciation 
of  tha  ooaapicadtiaa  of  modem  war  and  the 
t«rrlOe  eombat  efTectlvfuaw  at  the  Red  Army. 
has  oommltted  the  United  States  to  assist 
In  boktlng  wsatern  Kxirope's  frontier.  It  la 
my  belief  that  few  profeatlonal  military  men 
cf  reputation  really  bcUrre  such  a  program 
can  suocflcd.  Yet  the  military,  subordinated 
to  tha  civil  branch  cf  our  aovemment,  has 
no  public  proteat.  Our  Nation  1b  In 
It  peril  onlcas  our  military  leaders, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  proTeaalotial  careers, 
insist  that  our  plans  be  mllltarlty  srund  ani 
that  the  objectives  given  us  by  the  civil 
branch  of  the  Oovernn^ent  be  attainable. 

WHT    WE    Mt:ST   AVUU>    GaotTNO   COMBST 

Wa  cannot  win  aralnst  Russia  on  the 
ground.  We  cannot  win  ta  ground  combat 
afalnsc  K«d  oriental  foreaa  on  the  Astatic 
mainland.  Thaae  Bad  foreaa  are  too  vast 
Dumarlcally,  too  wall  aqolppsd.  too  wUling 
to  sacrifice  their  man.  ftjr  us  to  accept  full- 
scale  grotind  combat  with  them  In  gurqpe  or 
Asia.  Morw^rar.  the  dlataneas  and  winter 
factors  In  Russia  give  har  atwrmoua  advan- 
tages. Wnrre  Mapolaoa  and  Uttlsr  failed 
from  naarby  bases,  wc  had  better  not  aaka 
tha  ptunfa  from  acruas  the  ocean. 

It  wotUd  be  folly  to  strike  Ruala's  grtnt- 
ast  stranfth.  her  grovnd  frtrtrs.  wuh  wh.-t 
In  that  war  would  ba  tha  weakaai  ckixveni  cf 


otjr  three  arms— our  ground  forces  Russia's 
hope  for  a  military  victory  vrould  He  In  her 
abl!lty  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  the  Red 
Army  acalnst  the  Dnited  Natlona  forces, 
which  of  course  would  be  malnty  American. 
UBd«  no  circumstances  should  we  allow 
BtatlB  to  maneuver  us  into  the  position  of 
opposing  his  strength  with  our  weakness. 
Rather,  we  shotild  avoid  Russia's  incalculable 
strength  and  attack  her  where  she  ta  most 
vulnerable.  Rtissla  is.,  weakest  at  her  heart. 
She  is  stroogcat  on  bar  periphery.  Inside 
Rusj^la.  communism  Is  a  miserable  failure. 

The  Russian  people  never  have  entirely  ac- 
cepted communism.  I  am  reliably  advised 
that  during  the  30-ye;ir  period  preceding 
Wc»-Jd  War  II  there  were  30  slrable  revolu, 
rebellions,  and  plots  against  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tatorship. They  were  staged  by  peasants, 
workers  and  e%en  by  membera  of  the  Red 
Army   Itself. 

When  Hitler's  forces  struck  Russia,  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  population  greeted 
the  Nazis  as  liberators.  Four  mllliou  Rus- 
sian oOcers  and  soldiers  are  reported  to  have 
stirrendered.  Bight  hundred  thousand  troops 
joined  ^he  Nasi  forces.  Russian  General  Vlas- 
sov  set  up  three  Russian  divisions  to  fight 
Stalin.  But  Hitler,  with  bia  race  supremacy 
complex,  looked  UFK>n  the  Russians  as  in- 
ferior. He  wanted  only  the  rich  Ukraine 
land,  not  the  people.  Coofldent  of  victory, 
he  slaughtered  the  population  and  the  forces 
which  had  surrendered  to  him. 

Stalin,  sensing  his  precarious  position, 
somewhat  relaxed  his  despotic  control,  ap- 
pealed to  the  paurlotlsm  of  the  people,  and 
promised  postwar  relief.  The  Russian  people, 
faced  by  an  invader  whose  atrocities  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Stalin,  rallied  to  the  defense 
of  their  motherland  and  fought  history's 
greatest  defensive  battle. 

After  the  war.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Riissian  natlotuUs  rcfuaad  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia. Tbey  resisted  by  all  possible  means. 
Including  suicide.  Compelled  by  a  wartime 
agreement  to  assist  in  forced  repatriation, 
we  played  a  part  In  this  afT:Ur  which  is  a 
dark  chapter  in  the  American  record. 
Purges  in  the  Red  Army  subdued  the  mili- 
tary.    DeaerUous  were   by   the  thousar.d. 

Today  conditions  Inside  Russia  are  almost 
unbearable,  even  for  a  population  accus- 
tomed to  harsh  treatnvent.  There  are  15.- 
OOOMO  Russian  prisoners  behind  barbed 
Wire.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  prison 
camps  on  my  two  trans-Siberian  trips. 
About  0,000.000  of  these  are  male  political 
prisoners  bctwe^a  the  ages  cf  :8  and  58. 
They  comprise  16  percent  of  the  male  popu- 
latlcii  between  these  aga  Umlts.  There  la 
scarcely  a  family  in  Rtaala  which  has  not 
lij«t  a  member  to  tiie  barbed-wLre  prisons. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  Communist  sjrstem 
carries  within  itself  tha  seeds  of  self-de- 
struction. The  iron  curtain  Is  plain  evi- 
dence the  Kremlin  does  not  Irunt  the  Rus- 
sisn  people.  It  is  afraid  for  them  to  have 
coo  tact  wuh  the  outside  world,  to  know 
how  other  peoples  live. 

Sca:u.  s  problem  of  control  Is  terrific.  Of 
necessity,  if  he  is  to  continue  In  power, 
he  mutt  subject  his  people  to  their  own 
KOlltary  occupation.  Ha  must  transmute 
the  hatred  hla  people  hold  for  the  Kremlin 
Into  haired  for  their  alleged  external 
enemy — the  United  Stairs. 

We  should  launch  Immediately  a  full- 
psychological  campaign  to  drive  a 
betwaan  the  Kfsmiin  and  the  Russian 
paopie.  Psycholoflcally,  the  enslaved  Rus> 
sians  are  ripe  for  revolt  But  they  have 
netlber  the  nailltary  equlpinent,  nor  the 
leadacalUp  and  organisation  to  implement 
their  daalras.  Nevarthalaas,  secret  groups 
axlat  In  BvmU  dadtcatad  to  tha  ovarthrow 
of  tlM  Kranlla  and  tba  aataWlahmant  of  a 
liberal  govammant.  At  laaat  ona  of  thaaa 
a.itl-Communlst  organlsatlMris  penetratea 
tito  lion  curtain  ragtilarly.    It  naada  balp— 


money,  printing  praaaaa,  paper. 
Ing  and  receiving  aets.  amall  planaa, 
free  balloons  and  various  other  aids  to  In- 
tensify and  expand  the  underground  ac- 
tivities. The  cost  In  relation  to  military 
expenditures  would  be  almost  negligible. 

The  Red  Army,  some  reliable  observers 
believe.  Is  saturated  with  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, and  cannot  be  relied  upon  uiiless 
Russia  U  attacked.  Yet.  In  spite  of  this  slt- 
uailcn,  which  might  be  strengthened  im- 
measurably by  a  psychological  campaign  by 
the  United  States,  our  steps  to  exploit  this 
positive  vulnerability  are  Ineflectlve.  The 
Voice  of  America,  even  Is  lncrea.ied  as  con- 
templated. Is  a  mere  whisper.  The  State  De- 
partment must  always  be  diplomatic.  This 
precludes  success  In  Russia;  for  to  be  effec- 
tive the  psychological  campaign  must  be 
aimed  at  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the 
Kremlin.  This  cannot  be  achieved  merely 
by  radio  broadcasts  Into  Russia.  It  w:  I  re- 
quire the  Individual  initiative  of  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  and  the  Integration 
of  their  individu.^1  eflorU>  into  ma^s  action. 

XlfXMirS   WTTHTN    MENACE    THX    KREMLIN 

No  border  so  vast  as  that  of  Russia,  and 
touched  In  so  many  places  by  unhappy  vas- 
sal states,  can  be  guarded  against  all  pene- 
tration. Pcaaants  and  others  who  pass  for 
peasants  can  move  In  and  out  at  night. 
There  Is  bound  to  be  talk  between  thoa© 
on  one  aide  and  these  on  the  other.  Our 
messages  can  be  transmuted  by  ardent  antl- 
Communlst  Russians  who  know  Just  the 
right  word  vo  attract  somebcdv.  Just  the 
right  touch  to  give  verisimilitude  to  leaflets 
that  might  be  dropped  from  balloons,  or 
small  Russian-piloted  planes.  We  In  our 
American  towns,  would  know  at  once 
whether  a  message  that  came  to  us  showed 
Intimate  knowledge  of  our  town  and  cur 
Burrtjundlngs.  Russian  fugitives  from  the 
brutality  of  the  Kremlin  have  friends  back 
where  they  fled  from,  who  will  pass  the  truth 
around  convincingly. 

We  have  the  best  story  In  the  world  to  tell. 
The  Kremlin  feeds  Its  listeners  with  dis- 
tortions of  American  life,  with  exceptions  to 
the  normal.  Our  task  is  to  give  them  the 
truth.  The  Reds  have  done  al.irmtngly  well 
with  their  lies.  Certslnly  we  should  be  able 
to  do  more  with  our  truth.  We  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  weaken  Russia  than  we  have  to 
strengthen  western  Europe  militarily,  at  far 
lees  cost.  By  chooslnjr  the  mere  practical  way 
we  could  tip  the  balance  of  power  heavily 
to  our  side. 

In  Japan  our  psychological  campaljirn  drove 
a  wedge  between  the  Emperor  and  his  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  militarists  on  the 
other.  This  campaign  contributed  In  a 
marked  degree  to  Japan's  surrender.  It  waa 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered on  the  mainland  without  a  flght. 
What  worked  against  Japan  can  be  made  to 
work  against  the  Kremlin.  In  this  field  I 
speak  from  experience,  for  it  was  my  prlvl- 
leee  to  serve  as  chief  of  psychological  war- 
fare on  General  MacAnhur's  stall  while  the 
war  was  on. 

A  full-scale  campaign  to  project  the  truth 
through  the  Iron  curtain  to  the  Russian 
people  should  be  Initiated  Immediately.  We 
can  and  must  create  a  situation  of  unrest  In 
Ruasia  which  would  make  Stalin  hesitate  to 
yo  to  war  lest  his  home  front  turn  actively 
against  him.  Our  military  leaders  should 
demand  the  campaign. 

It  la  obvious  thst  we  cannot  hold  the  Red 
army  out  of  western  Furope.  As  the  pros- 
pect of  combat  with  Ruwia  closes  down  upon 
us.  our  early  leaaon  In  K.^rea  makes  crvstal- 
c:ear  what  It  means  for  ua  to  engage  vaat 
land  armies. 

Ruaala  could  start  some  150  to  2(X)  dl- 
visions  acroaa  Europe  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Within  00  days  she  could  probably  have  500 
divuions  available.  She  could  have  a 
thouaand  divisions  eventually  u  aha  needed 
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them  Inlhe  latest  war  Russia  put  11,000,000 
troops  Into  action  before  lend-lease  aid  was 
available  She  now  has  some  20.000.000 
trained  ground  troops. 

Even  1£  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram were  completed — which  It  will  not  be 
for  several  years — the  Western  World  would 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Russians  with  only  50 
divisions.  Such  United  States  divisions  as 
might  possibly  be  available  could  scarcely 
reach  Evirope  before  the  Red  Army  reached 
the  Atlantic. 

A  comparison  of  Allied  with  Russian 
strength  near  the  close  of  World  War  II  l5 
significant.  On  the  western  l.-ontler  the 
United  Statps  had  3  airborne.  15  armored  and 
45  Infantry  divisions.  Great  Britain  had  12, 
Prance  11.  and  Canada  5— a  total  of  91.  This 
force,  with  complete  domination  of  the  air. 
was  pushing  the  Nazis  toward  Berlin.  On 
the  other  frontier.  Stalin  had  502  Red  Army 
divisions  pushing  the  German  Army  west- 
ward across  central  Europe. 

The  91  divisions  represented  the  Allied 
peak  strength  In  E^n•ope  for  World  War  II. 
The  602  Red  Army  divisions  did  not  represent 
Russia's  peak  strength.  She  had  already 
lost  some  lO.OOO.OOO  soldiers. 

If  the  United  Stales  permits  lu  forces  to 
engage  the  Red  Army  In  Europe,  otn-  losses 
will  be  so  appalling  that  the  .^merlcan  peo- 
ple will  recoil  In  honor  and  belatedly  ex- 
amine our  leadership.  This  tragedy  must 
not  happen. 

Our  economic  position  Is  such  that  we  can 
no  longer  affcrd  any  prot^ram  which  is  not 
vital  to  our  existence.  Our  debt  is  nearlng 
the  $300,000,000,000  mark  Our  total  taxes 
will  climb  to  $50,000,000,000  annually.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  we  have  spent  t91,C0D.0C0,- 
000  for  national  deiense,  and  yet  we  have 
doubtful  security  Our  foreign  aid  has 
amounted  to  $33.000.000  000. 

Since  the  Korean  war  began  we  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  and  vast  multl-bllUon- 
doUar  spending  program.  If  It  encompasses 
everything  now  planned.  Including  the  In- 
creased military  assistance  program  for 
Europe,  the  total  spent  will  mount  to  some 

aso.ooo.ooo.oco 

The  European  countries  have  already 
reached  prewar  economic  levels.  Therefore, 
we  should  terminate  the  Marshall  plan  with- 
out delay.  The  point-4  program,  at  this  time, 
should  not  be  started  And  our  domestic 
economy  should  be  pared  to  the  bone. 

The  military  assistance  program,  for  which 
we  have  already  earmarked  billions  of  dollars 
plus  vast  quantities  of  surplus  equipment, 
also  should  be  terminated  immediately. 

We  should  advise  our  allies  that  the  equip- 
ment we  have  provided  will  enable  '.hem  to 
preserve  internal  security  and  prevent  civil 
war.  We  should  advise  them  that  we  are 
not  abandoning  them,  nor  are  we  welshing 
on  the  North  Atlantic  mutual  defense  treaty. 
If  war  comes,  we  should  propose  to  lend  mil- 
itary assistance  by  striking  Russia  from  the 
air.  continuing  thU  assault  until  Russia  sur- 
rends  or  Is  destroyed. 

It  Is  far  from  an  acceptable  solution  to 
permit  the  Red  Army  to  occupy  Europe.  But 
there  Is  no  acceptable  solution  for  our  Euro- 
pean allies  If  war  comes — merely  two  sinister 
alternatives  The  lesser  of  these  Is  occu- 
pation. If  the  Europeans  resist  the  Red 
Army,  they  will  be  slaughtered. 

To  be  sure,  the  manpower  which  oiur  allies 
can  provide  for  military  service  is  Impressive. 
In  addition  we  could  also  recruit  a  formida- 
ble ground  force  of  antl-Communlst  Rus- 
sian and  satellite  DP's  We  might  decide  to 
panuade  the  people  of  west  Germany  to 
form  an  army  But  would  Russia  remain 
stia  and  allow  the  creation  of  a  force  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  hold  the  Red  army  out 
of  Europe?  And  were  we  to  move  toward 
establishing  sufficient  United  States  air  units 
lu  Europe  to  cover  the  fierce,  Russu  would 


be  almost  certain  to  strike  before  her  enemy 
became  really  formidable. 

The  1950  defense  budget  being  spent  by 
our  European  allies — less  the  negligible 
budgets  of  Luxemburg.  Portugal,  and  Ice- 
land— amounts  to  only  »4  000 .000 ,000  annu- 
ally. There  is  the  equivalent  of  two  Ameri- 
can divisions  In  Germany.  France  has  three 
occupational  dlvl.«ions,  but  her  best  troops, 
150.000  of  them,  are  In  Indochina,  and  her 
second-line  troops  are  in  North  Africa. 
There  are  possibly  200.000  more  assorted 
Allied  troops  In  Europe,  but  these  cannot 
be  said  to  be  on  a  war  footing. 

A  negligible  allied  air  force  Is  available  to 
cover  these  meaeer  ground  forces. 

After  considerable  pondering.  I  have 
reached  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  our  allies  In  Europe  for 
military  assistance  should  war  come.  This 
Is  In  no  way  a  reflection  on  the  character 
of  these  people,  nor  on  their  valor  or  loyalty 
to  us.    It  Is  merely  recognizing  a  reality. 

Russia  probably  has  the  atom  bomb  and 
16.000  combat  planes.  Stalin  will  be  In  po- 
sition, should  war  become  imminent,  to  ad- 
vise our  allies  to  remain  neutral  and  be 
spared  attack.  If  they  elect  to  give  the 
United  States  bases  in  Europe  or  to  cooperate 
with  us  In  the  war.  he  might  try  to  take 
their  population  centers  out  by  atomic  as- 
sault the  first  24  hours  cf  the  war.  And  he 
might  very  well  succeed,  because  the  Allies 
would  not  have  sufficient  air  pKDwer  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  outset  to  neutralize  the  Red  air 
force.  Thus,  through  no  cowardice,  the 
Allies  may  be  driven  Into  neutrality. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  Acheson  would  advise  our 
allies  to  do  under  these  circumstances. 
Presumably  his  policy  would  take  us  Into 
w?r  to  save  western  Europe.  But  their  de- 
s'ruction  would  defeat  our  war  objective  in 
Europe  before  the  war  was  well  under  way. 

Russia  can  be  defeated — militarily — by 
the  United  States  only  through  air  assault. 
We  can  build  an  air  force  superior  to  the 
Red  air  force:  we  can  gain  mastery  of  the 
air  over  Russia:  then  we  can  force  Rtissia 
Into  subml  slon  or  destroy  her.  Air  power 
can  destroy  Russia's  war  potential.  From 
secret  intelligence  sources  and  by  air  re- 
connaissance we  can  learn  the  sites  of  her 
key  industries.  Our  planes  can  fly  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  necessary  to  reach  them,  and 
return.  We  can  take  out  Russia's  steel  In- 
dustry, her  oil  supplies — the  sinews  and  life- 
blood  of  modern  war.  Air  power  can  take 
out  the  bridges  over  her  great  rivers  and 
paral>-ze  her  communications.  With  her 
railways  out — there  are  practically  no  roads — 
Russia  could  not  distribute  food  for  the 
population. 

•These  objectives — destruction  of  steel,  oil, 
and  communications  facilities — are  attain- 
able. It  Is  within  our  industrial  capacity  to 
build  an  Air  Force  to  achieve  them  We  have 
the  genius  to  build  the  best  Air  Force  in  the 
world.  We  have  learned  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  last  war.  If  we  eliminate  all  wasteful 
political  expenditure  we  can  build  such  an 
Air  Force  within  the  limits  of  sound  economy. 
A  decision  to  knock  out  Russia's  war  po- 
tential by  air  assault  In  no  way  should  Imply 
that  only  air  power  Is  necessary.  We  must 
continue  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  can  con- 
trol the  seas.  It  Is  essential  to  our  survival. 
So  long  as  the  fleet  Is  In  existence.  Red 
forces— except  relatively  small  airborne 
units — cannot  Invade  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  the  fleet  cannot  deliver  a  knock- 
out blow  against  Russia,  for  Russia  cannot 
be  blockaded. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  important  as 
formerly,  but  against  Russia  the  weight  of 
their  roles  has  changed.  They  have  become 
supporting  arms  for  the  Air  Force.  Against 
Russia  the  Arm.y  and  Navy  would  seize,  hold, 
and   supply    e^sseutiai    overseas    bases    from 


which  air  strikes  may  be  unleaabed  against 
the  heart  of  Russia. 

BEST  STTES  rOK   OUI   AIX   BASES 

We  cannot  hold  bases  In  western  Europe 
proper,  except  perhaps  In  Spain,  but  there 
are  potential  base  sites  which  we  can  hold 
and  from  which  any  target  In  Russia  could 
be  destroyed,  eventually,  by  our  Air  Force. 
Bases  which  can  be  held  must  have  the  In- 
cidental protection  of  mountains  or  deserts 
or  bodies  of  water  or  combinations  of  these 
natural  barriers. 

The  great  PjTenees  Mountains  barrier 
would  make  Spain  a  difficult  operation  for 
the  Red  Army.  So  It  would  be  well  to  tie 
Spain  into  our  war  strategy. 

We  may  be  compelled  to  consider  Africa 
as  a  huge  north-and-south  approach  to  po- 
tential bases  in  Libya.  These  bases  can  be 
held  To  take  bases  away  from  us  in  Libya 
would  require  an  airborne  invasion  by  the 
Red  Army. 

Such  an  operation  Is  vulnerable  to  ground 
defense.  In  the  defense  of  Crete  the  Brit- 
ish— though  eventually  overwhelmed — de- 
stroyed 80  percent  of  the  German  para- 
troopers. 

In  the  Pacific  we  must  hold  the  Aleutians, 
Japan,  Okinawa.  Formosa  the  Philippines, 
and  possibly  some  lesser  islands  In  the  chain. 
If  the  Reds  ever  occupy  this  chain,  or  any 
great  part  of  it.  we  will  be  denied  the  ocean 
approaches  to  Asia,  and  also  bases  from  which 
to  bomb  important  Red  Asiatic  centers.  Pos- 
session of  these  islands  from  Alaska  to  the 
Philippines  Is  vital  to  our  security. 

From  bases  in  Africa  and  In  the  Orient  our 
long-range  bombers  can  strike  any  target  in 
Eurasia.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Red  air 
force  interceptors  is  an  unknown  factor.  Our 
newest  bombers,  refuelled  In  flight,  may  be 
fast  enough  to  evade  interception,  especially 
a:  night  or  In  bad  weather.  But  the  chancea 
are.  if  war  comes,  we  shall  have  to  win  the 
battle  of  the  air  over  Russia  first.  This  will 
require  a  long  and  costly  advance  of  air  bases 
in  areas  where  natural  barriers  preclude  a 
major  engagement  with  the  Red  Army. 

Our  Air  Force  faces  another  assignment  of 
magnitude.  For  the  first  time  since  1812  our 
jxipulation  centers  will  be  endangered  by  a 
foreign  pwwer.  If  war  with  Russia  comes. 
Fighter  protection  must  be  provided  not  only 
for  our  cities  but  for  entire  industrial  areas; 
and  the  Air  Force  must  help  defend  Alaska. 
It  IS  all  a  vast  and  costly  undertaking. 

PKOELEMS    or    WOILB    POUCING 

But  war  with  Russia  is  not  the  only  threat 
to  us.  Our  war  in  Korea  could  be  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  critical  dis- 
turbances. We  are  committed  to  lend  as- 
sistance to  certain  peoples  who  oppose  the 
spreaa  of  totalitarianism.  Have  we  the 
means  to  do  this? 

Korea  already  has  provided  the  answer. 
We  simply  have  not  the  combat  units,  tha 
manpower,  or  the  proper  transport  to  polica 
the  world.    Nor  have  we  the  wealth. 

The  forces  we  must  create  to  deter  Russia 
from  waging  war  are  not  suitable  for  polica 
action,  nor  can  they  be  committed  deeply, 
lest  the  real  war  be  kindled. 

To  handle  probable  emergencies  a  United 
Nations  task  force  should  be  tailor-made  to 
meet  any  problem  which  might  arise  in  For- 
mosa. Japan,  and  the  Philippines  and  pos- 
sibly other  areas  In  the  Far  East  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  cause.  The  force  should  be 
strong  In  manpower  equipped  with  small 
arms,  and  supported  by  medium  bombers  and 
fighters  both  land-  and  sea-based.  It  shotild 
have  tanks,  cannon,  and  antitank  weapons, 
all  balanced  to  meet  known  conditions  In 
given  areas.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
manfx)wer  can  be  recruited  from  the  United 
States.  Friendly  Chinese,  the  Japanese.  Fili- 
pinos, and  others  in  the  Orient  to  whose  pro- 
tection we  commit  ourselves  have  ampla 
volunteer  manpower. 
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In  t.le  M\rtv1te 
•    <if>-.  ...      ^    ■i 
tor   (     tAi..".rr«l   to 


natlocM 

Ooaunuaut  upru- 
la  Uioat  traaUaA  mm*  wtUch  ve  cv-mi- 
ittal  to  Um  caocaH  of  cur  cauc«. 
tont  couM  be  trailiird 
tn  Utof*.  Ite  ■Mlipri  ■  i>  could  b«  i^cniued 
tiom  VQtasitMri  uaooc  displaced  Ruwtan  na- 
^  and  tRMB  Oarman  and  AlUcd  volxm. 
Tte  Usnad  SUM*  sbould  funusb  only 
^  mmB  VBtt.  Mar*  tbui  one-baU  mUUon 
•atl-CMBatml«t  m— l«ii  4lq>laec<l  penoM 
u*  pottOnl  rcrufM*  tn  IvoiM.  «bo  «1Q  b* 
i)wli»j»<1  U  StallB  tnTadM.  YiMf  dar*  BOi 
nx\jn  to  BuiBto  Iwt  UMy  b«  p«B^  Watu- 
rally  tb«r  vatiM  b*  Mfw  to  Join  tn  vtiat 
to  them  migbt  be  a  cn»idt  to  ttberatc  th« 
caalarcd  Ruaaian  popotetton. 

Tbaa*  two  taak  forrca.  vith  cavtala  elr. 
its  •IrooriM.  would  t>e  trouble  abootera 
to  mWDCh  tnsuR«ctk>n  and  ctrU  var  In  the 
It  aad  MMdto  bit — tn  wmm  which  «• 
ntol  to  CfW  Mcartty.  Xb  MliLtUig 
care  im:3t  be  taken  not  to 
In  tbe  role  of  tm<lcrwTttlng 
_^.^j*ii  odontel  tmpcrlallna.  Alr—dy 
OoMiunUt  propacLBda  It  ■fftctti^^  *PP**^' 
lac  ^  ^  ^^"^  ^  branding  ua  as  iMpcrtatMs. 
These  selected  areas  wftlch.  are  eapaWe  of 
bal^  dc!e:.c!e<J  must  t>r  detenxilned  at  once. 
The  miliuirT  abouid  then  be  instructed  to 
proceed  with  plana  to  dcMMI  tfcem  If  they 
cant  be  derrnded  aa  la  dearly  the  caae  In 
Kurope.  the  rr.iljtury  most  apeali  frankly  and 
openly — and  fearleaaly 

The  military  preparatloo  for  the  defense 
of  theae  areaa  must  be  separate  and  dittlnct 
from  the  military  force  whltii  we  must  have 
to  deier  Rxaaia  from  war.  and  to  strike  her 
If  war  la  forcec>  upon  tts. 

Were  we  to  btdld  wtthout  delay  the  beet 
Air  Force  In  the  wdd  and  create  United 
Natlonc  taak  forces  for  the  Par  BKt  and  the 
Midd!e  E&st.  di^^fer  of  war  with  Russia  would 
be  far  less  than  cow.  On  the  othc-  hand. 
tf  we  ccntlnue  to  dladpate  oQr  means  and 
follow  present  piecemeal,  fuury  policies,  war 
la  lnev:tab:e 

oca  TWO  MOST  POTEKT   WIAPOKS 

Total  mr^Uiratlon.  untversal  military 
tramlne.  ln»ncatJon  of  a  fuU-acile  draft  and 
other  rel«t*<l  meaax  r«  will  not  blull  Stalin. 
He  fear*  neither  <  ur  rRoblllzatJoc  nor  our 
manpower  He  fean*  and  reapaeto  only  our 
air  power  and  our  power  to  protect  the  truth 
throtigh  the  in.-n  curtain  Tet,  we  have 
continued  not  to  buiJd  air  supremacy,  and 
we  are  r.e%'.ecii:.g  a;;  eSectne  psychoiojlcal 
campaign. 

Because  oC  our  early  rerencs  In  Korea,  the 
cry  has  alna4|  tPo*  up:  The  alrptanc  u 
merely  an  SOBlarT  weapon;  jet  pUnea  are 
too  fast  for  certain  types  of  combat;  ve  can 
win  only  with  doughboys  and  mare  tanks 
tiian  atattn  can  buUd.  T1»e  tendanp  among 
thcee  charged  with  planning  Is  to  puU  the 
Air  Purc«  C^wn  to  the  role  of  a  supportlnc 
arm  '.or  land  and  sea  foroaa.  Coiigfias  seams 
ir.  a  mood  to  rubber  stomp  the  authorlaatton 
for  the  Praeldant  to  «pHMl  vast  aoma  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  mom  teto  total  owhllmtlnn. 
to  inroke  a  fuU-acal«  draft,  to  shape  a  rast 
Army  to  handle  )oc^  dIsturbaLnces  every* 
where  and  to  chjJlengs  the  Bed  hordes  of 
Asia  as  well  as  the  Red  army. 

Thu  would  be  ptecLM-.y  what  Mr  Stalin 
watiu     His  own  ptannan  eonltf  OM  uaptove 

local  cuii  «ars  whveear  they  break  out— as 
the  Pre8:de:.t  has  tadteatad — we  shall  ptoce- 

meal  our  meit.i>s  and  coUspse  our  adOaomy 
If  we  accept  combat  with  vast  Bad  ground 
furcca  In  Burupa  and  Asia,  uur  laaasa  wiil 
mount  Into  the  mllUMoa  and  we  ah^Xl  t«ll 

Planning  to  keep  tha  peac*  by  force  on  a 
global  scale  la  nu  ao^ateur  aaaignmant.  There 
waa  a  time  when  rlflra  were  tjur  Boost  rSectiv* 
weapon  and  mlUtaiy  aiaUafS  eo«id  be  aaiely 
entrusted  to  the  guiAaaea  «€  thoaa  wiinout 


pr-fr^jtloiin!  b4«cltcTv-<und  Ti^sv.  h->wever. 
w:::-.  i»  .r  '.he  miM«t  complex  phen-imrnon  o( 
our  ci\  i.'.ratu'n.  we  coi'.ttnue  to  adhere  to  the 
polttioai  tradition  of  entrusting  o\ir  n.i'lonal 
aecurlty  to  iho*e  with  little  or  no  military 
Id  The  PreaUler.t  and  8ute  De- 
It  are  malinu  ptUtual  cvimmltments 
whose  military  ;:v.piicstious  are  not  only  un- 
sound but  daniTn.  U.S. 

Of  course  wc  hrt\r  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StnfT 
to  direct  the  c^impiexities  of  war  preparation. 
but  their  profesalonal  views  have  been  sub- 
ordiaatad  to  dadaktna  of  the  White  House  and 
Stote  na.iaiimanl  In  aplte  of  the  Joint 
Chtefs  of  Staff,  the  ciyilian  leaders  have  taken 
us  into  one  unoound  miltiary  situation  after 
another      And  they  are  stUl  doing  It. 

We  should  no  longer  allow  this  arrange- 
ment for  global  planning  To  accept  Stalin's 
challenge  an)'where  and  everywhere  that  a 
Communiat-lnsplred  Insurrection  breaks  out 
Is  plsying  into  his  hands.  It  makes  us  the 
victim  of  his  cunning. 

Stalin  liallasa  far  better  than  we  that  If 
we  build  air  supremacy,  our  air  power  can 
destroy  his  war  potential  Consequently  he 
has  invented  methods  to  get  around  this  pos- 
aibUlty.  By  creating  (ground  combat  ma.-s 
about  his  vast  periphery  he  prop>oees  to  bleed 
us  white,  while  neutral  Russia,  free  from  air 
Strikes,  continues  to  produce  munitions  for 
her  fl^htlug  satellltaa. 

While  otir  strength  Is  thus  being  sapped,  a 
creeping  total  mobilisation  program  st  home 
cculd  spell  disaster  The  secret  of  American 
p.'Ogre&s  Is  free  enterprise  Under  It  we  have 
created  abundance.  Otir  liberty  and  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  our  moral  and  spiritual  aspi- 
rations all  rprlng  from  thla  solid  economic 
ba.&ls.  Gradual  total  mobUlzation  and  war 
will  destroy  the  abundance  we  have  created, 
and  with  Its  destruction  we  shall  lose  otir 
freedom. 

oeeosmoN  paarx  is  Nxasao 

War  hysteria  Is  alre&dy  revealing  Itself  tn 
the  wideeprejid  demand  that  opposition  to 
ail  Preaidcntial  measuras  be  silenced  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  Nothing,  not  even  defeat  in 
battle,  cculd  harm  us  more.  Unless  a  strong 
and  challengmg  opposiUon  party  exists,  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  becomes  abso- 
lute. Then  the  auinlnu>tration  thinks  It  haa 
become  infallible.  When  no  one  dares  to  op- 
pose them,  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin 

The  United  States  has  only  6  percent  of 
the  world  s  population.  It  U>  time  we  took 
stock  of  where  we  are  drtfting.  Unleas  we 
do  this  and  creato  a  pUn  to  lift  ourselves  out 
of  the  certain  danger  which  we  face  In  the 
immediate  future.  It  will  be  too  lau  to  save 
ourselves 

In  siiaping  our  Corutltutlon  our  forefa- 
thers rightly  subordinated  military  authority 
to  civil.  They  had  had  enough  of  milu.^ry 
ct>nscripticn  and  domination  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

Today,  however,  we  find  the  civil  branch 
of  our  Oovernmeut  abusint?  ita  power  The 
military  has  been  subordinated  tr)  the  ex- 
tent that  our  national  security  is  imperiled. 
Mlliuiry  lea/iers  must  be  unshackled  and 
to  e«pre«8  views  freely  on  the 
Impiicatioiis   ui   uur   c«,>n»nmmeni9. 

If  the  Chief  ul  Naval  Operations  wa.s 
fired  for  expreasm,t<  his  views  at  a  B  dd 
hearing  belore  a  congressional  c<»mmlti«'« — 
at  which  he  had  been  pruml.^ed  Immunity — 
what  wuuid  bapp»-ii  to  a  member  v'  the  Joint 
Chiefs  <.it  Bltktl  »  no  oppijatd  Mr  Atlieaon  in 
c<.<ijpertttln({  on  dele:i*e  projKjuals  to  turope' 
Never'.helesa.  if  we  are  to  remain  free,  our 
miiiiary  leaders,  at  the  risk  of  their  careers, 
must  opptjae  meausures  which  Imperil  our 
exutefice.  In  the  hnal  analysu  it  Is  the 
American  people  to  whom  they  owe  their 
loyalty. 

We  must  have  a  dynamic  strategic  concept 
of  l.<jw  lo  survive.  No  lonxer  caa  we  afford 
to  drift  witiiuut  auuud,  ioug-rauge  planning 


and  sftftlnable  objectives  No  loncer  have 
w."  the  resources  to  dole  out  to  this  ally  ur 
that  former  enemy  Our  poaUlon  is  so  pre- 
cariiius  that  every  dollar  and  every  st^ldlrr 
must  be  made  to  count  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  any  friendly  power 
must  Implement  this  over-all  strategy.  No 
1  niter  do  we  dare  squander  our  means  for 
purp.->*es  which  d.i  not  further  this  strategy. 
We  ne«Hl  a  new  dynamic  strategy  now. 
Its    principal    provisions   should  be 

1  Attainable  political  objectives  backed 
by  commensurate  military  might.  lncludli.< 
air  supremacy  and  two  United  Nations  taslc 
forces. 

2  Improved  IntelUpence  agencies— the 
eves  of  our  defenses 

"  3    Assistance  programs  that  further  attain- 
able objectives 

4.  A  sound  domestic  economy. 
All  this — and  that  other  element  th.it 
could  be  the  most  effective:  weakening  the 
Kremlin  dlcUtorshlp  from  within  This  is 
our  best  chance  to  avoid  war.  It  will  hasten 
victory    If   war   comes. 
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Wbat  Will  Happeo  to  UN  Army  After 
Korea  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Mi-ssocm 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  known  Sigrid  Arne.  She 
is  not  only  an  accurate  reporter  but  has 
a  keen,  penetrating  insi^iht  into  world 
conditions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wa.shington  Sunday  Star 
of  September  3.  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
Informative  and  helpful  to  all  who 
read  it; 
What  Will  H.\pptN  to  UN  Abut  Arrts  Korfa 

W\a? — Qtestion   or   Est.ablishi.vc   Fixma- 

rrrsT   Woam   Police    Post^   is   Stuj.   Un- 

ANswraEo 

(By  Slgrld  Arne) 

The  Communist   attack  on   South   Korea 
haa    broiight    into   being   the    very    Interna- 
tional  police   force   which   the   S<^vtet8   hav^ 
fou((bt  against  In  the  United  Nations  tor  5 
years. 

But  It  Is  only  a  provisional  police  force. 
What  win  happen  to  It  after  the  Korean  mat- 
ter U  cleaned  up  Is  not  yet  apparent.  The 
question  of  establlahlng  a  permanent  force — 
and  the  makeup  of  that  force  If  It  Is  estab- 
lished— is  still  up  in  the  air.  although  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  unofficial  talk  about  It 

Fur  the  first  2  months  In  Korea  ths  ground 
battle  against  the  Communists  bad  to  be 
waged  by  South  Koreans  and  American  OIs 
alone.  They  had  almost  Immediate  support. 
however.  Irom  British  and  Australian  planes 
and  from  naval  vases  Is  of  Australia.  ^Itain. 
Canada,  the  Meitoerlanda  and  Mew  Zealand  m 
addition  lo  United  States  planes  and  ships. 

By  the  end  of  3  months  the  United  States 
delegate  to  the  UN.  Warren  Austin,  could  tell 
the  UN  Security  Council  that  30.000  troops 
from  nine  other  UN  member  nations  were 
pledged  to  flght  in  Korea  They  were  either 
en  route  <.r  training  for  action. 

The  following  nations  had  pledged  troops: 
Australia.  Cftnacia.  the  Netherlar.ds.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines.  Thailand.  Turkey,  ths 
United  Kingdom  and  France. 


WHAT  or  THr  ruTxnxf 

The  following,  all  told,  had  pledged  naval 
aid;  Australia,  Canada.  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand.  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  following,  all  told,  had  pledged  air 
aid:  Australia.  Belcium.  Canada,  Greece,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  of- 
fered troops  and  planes,  but  acceptance  was 
tfelaved  In  \lew  of  Communist  threats  to 
Formosa,  where  most  of  the  Nationalist  forces 
are  stationed. 

Offers  of  medical  aid  had  been  made  by 
Denmark.  Ethiopia,  India.  Israel,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Sweden. 

Offers  of  economic  help  had  come  from 
Chile.  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador.  Lebanon, 
Liberia.  Nicaragua.  Panama,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand.  A  number  of  other  states 
had  talked  informally  with  the  United  States 
to  discover  whether  they  could  help. 

Shortly  after  the  fighting  started  the  UN 
Security  CotmcU  asked  the  United  States  to 
name  a  UN  commander  In  Korea,  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthiir  was  appointed. 

Most  of  the  burden  still  is  being  carried 
by  the  United  States.  But  American  policy 
makers,  in  both  the  Slate  and  Defense  De- 
partments, are  satisfied  that  the  Korean 
Communists  will  shortly  learn,  the  hard  way, 
that  their  cause  Is  oppow^d  by  the  whole  non- 
Communist  world,  whether  white,  yellow, 
or  brown. 

But  what  about  the  long  run? 

Under  the  UN  Charier  It  was  planned  that 
member  nations  would  place  military  con- 
tingents and  bases  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  Council  is  responsible 
for  putting  down  threats  to  the  peace. 

Russian  action  In  UN  committees  blocked 
establishment  of  such  a  force.  But,  had  the 
plan  worked,  the  UN  would  have  had  an  army 
on  hand  to  move  immediately  to  Korea.  Or, 
as  some  State  Department  men  think.  Its  very 
existence  might  have  stopped  the  Korean 
action  before  It  started. 

SXABCH  rOR  PLAN 

How  long  win  the  present  UN  army  hold 
together? 

Top  United  States  military  men  point  out 
that  nations  pledging  aid  have  done  so  merely 
for  the  Korean  campaign,  even  though  at 
the  same  time  they  acknowledge  the  possi- 
bility of  further  Communist  strikes  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

So  far  there  Is  no  plan  to  hold  together 
the  present  UN  army,  nor  to  enlarge  or  use 
It  elsewhere. 

But  there  Is  much  unofficial  searching  here 
In  Washington  for  some  plan  that  would  g.ve 
the  free  nations  a  permanent  and  ready 
weapon  against  a^gre^slon. 

One  concrete  suggestion  comes  from  Sen- 
ator Sparkman.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  who 
has  Just  been  appointed  an  American  dele- 
gate to  the  UN.  He  plans  to  propose  a  UN 
police  force  made  up  of  paid  volunteer,  pro- 
taaslonal  land,  sea.  and  air  forces. 

The  men  would  be  trained  and  stationed  in 
International  rones  and  in  sensitive  areas — 
that  Is.  areas  where  there  Is  danger  of  an 
attack  on  peace 

These  men  would  enlist  directly  with  UN 
police  headquarters  and  could  come  from  any 
nation  except  the  Big  Five — the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  China — 
which  would  be  expected  to  keep  up  their 
armies  In  any  case.  Senator  Sparkman 
thinks  many  small  nations  would  drop  their 
armies  If  there  were  a  dependable  UN  police. 

The  force  would  be  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  both  UN  members  and  any  non- 
member  nations  that  wanted  to  help. 

MU.rrART    DL^BIOtTS 

Mr.  Sp.arkman  points  out  his  plan  is  fust  a 
start,  and  no  doubt  needs  changes.  But  he 
wants  the  Senate  to  request  President  Tru- 
man *o  Instruct  the  United  States  delegation 


at  the  UN  to  bring  up  the  plan  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  where 
Russia  could  not  veto  It  aa  It  could  In  the 
Security  Council. 

Top  military  men  wonder  about  the  dif- 
ficulties of  running  such  a  force.     They  ask: 

Who  would  be  the  military  commander? 
In  what  money  would  the  forces  be  paid? 
What  nation  besides  the  United  States  has 
the  capacity  to  turn  out  the  needed  equip- 
ment? 

Where  would  the  men  *rain?  Where  would 
they  be  stationed?  Would  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, want  such  an  International  group 
stationed   on   its   soil? 

In  what  laneua^e  would  the  Army  transact 
business?  How  to  make  certain  that  the 
volunteers  are  not  Communists'" 

Some  of  these  United  States  officers  think 
It  might  be  best  lor  military  aid  lo  come 
from  nations  as  oreanized  units,  trained  on 
home  soil,  paid  in  home  money,  and  supplied 
and  transported  by  their  own  governments. 

But  what  of  the  many  men  who  have 
wanted  to  fieht  in  Korea  alongside  the  GI's. 
citizens  of  nations  that  either  have  offered 
no  troops  or  whose  armies  are  too  small  for 
them  to  make  offers?  The  StaRe  Department 
reports  "volunteers  have  literally  banged  on 
almost  every  Embassy  door  we  ha%e  abroad." 

Could  such  volunteers  be  fitted  into  an 
American  foreign  legion,  patterned  after  the 
French  Legion?  That  idea  is  being  turned 
over  In  Washington,  but  there  Is  no  comment 
on  it. 

Meanwhile  two  sets  of  free-world  armies 
are  being  fitted  together  for  the  long  pull 
for  mutual  defense — those  of  the  12  nations 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  those  of  16 
Latin-American  Republics  working  together 
With  the  United  States  under  the  Rio  Pact. 


Can  a  Coagh  Mean  Cancer? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHD 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  years  the  medical  profession 
has  made  great  strides  in  its  warfare 
a.eainst  human  destruction  by  cancer. 
As  a  result  of  these  years  of  effort  in 
research  and  treatment,  it  now  seems 
that  medicine  has  determined  that  one 
out  of  every  10  cases  of  cancer  is  cancer 
of  the  lun?.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  very 
much  a  national  problem  I  should  like 
to  aid  in  its  solution  by  having  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
extracts  from  an  article  by  Dr  J.  De 
Witt  Fox,  first  written  for  Your  Life 
masazine  by  Dr.  Fox  and  later  reprinted 
in  Life  and  Health  magazine  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  of  which  Dr.  Fox  is  the 
editor.  The  extracts  from  the  article 
follow : 

Can  a  Cocch  Mean  Canceh? 
(By  J.  DeWltt  Pox,  M.  D  ) 

SCtENCT  HAS  MADE  GREAT  STRIDES  IN  FtCHTTNO 
LCNG  CANCER,  BUT  MrcH  OF  ITS  SUCCESS 
DEPrNOS    XrPON    AN    EAHLT    DLAGNOSIS 

A  well-dressed,  gray-haired  gentleman  sat 
to  a  Chicago  doctor's  consultation  room. 

"What  is  your  trouble?"  his  doctor  asked. 

"Doctor,  this  Is  perhaps  a  queer  com- 
plaint, but  my  cigarettes  don't  agree  with 
me,"  the  patient  replied.    'Vnien  I  smoke.  X 


choke  up  with  a  dry.  hacking  cough.  I  have 
a  cigarette  cough  which  usually  lasts  a  few 
days  and  then  promptly  dUappears.  During 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  I've  changed  from 
one  brand  of  cigarettes  to  another  without 
relief." 

"And  you've  cut  down  on  your  smoking,  I 
suppose,"   his   doctor   Interrupted. 

"Oh.  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  week  I 
stopped  smoking  altogether.  But  I  still  have 
a  cough." 

The  doctor  reasoned  to  himself  that  here 
was  a  heavy-smoking  businessman,  now  in 
his  fifties — an  age  group  prone  to  have  can- 
cer. He  aLso  knew  that  a  cough — even  an 
ordinary  cigarette  cough — can  mean  some- 
thing serious. 

An  X-ray  picture  was  taken  of  his  chest. 
The  doctor  brought  it  into  the  darkened 
consultation  room  while  it  was  still  wet.  He 
snapped  on  a  blue-colored  light  In  the  view- 
ing box  and  hung  the  X-ray  before  It. 

"This  Is  the  pattern  of  the  air  passages, 
and  this  Is  lung  tissue  surrounding  them," 
he  explained.  "Rieht  here  in  the  middle 
bronchus  or  air  passage  of  the  right  lung  Is 
the  cause  of  your  so-called  cigarette  cough." 

The  doctor  pointed  to  a  haziness  in  the 
center  of  the  film. 

"You  have  a  small  tumor  which  must  be 
removed."  he  continued  cautiously. 

Fortunately,  this  patients  alertness  added 
years  to  his  life.  Because  he  consulted  his 
physician  at  the  first  inkling  of  a  chest  con- 
dition— even  though  he  suspected  It  to  be 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  protracted 
cigarette  cough — an  accurate  diagnosis  was 
made  before  cancer  had  gained  a  foothold. 
Modern  surgery  returned  him  to  a  happy  and 
useful  life  after  the  successful  removal  of  a 
lung  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  lungs  Is  on  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  A  century  ago,  only  0.1 
percent  of  primary  cancers  occurred  In  the 
lungs.  Today.  1  out  of  every  10  cases  of 
cancer  Is  a  lung  cancer.  Bronchlogenlc  or 
lung  cancer  is  a  disease  for  the  man  of  the 
house  to  be  aware  of — 85  percent  occur  in 
men.  Only  occasional  cases  are  reported  In 
women.  Men  past  40.  end  especially  between 
50  and  60  years  of  age,  are  the  most  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  exact  cause  of  lung  cancer  is  still  a 
medical  mystery.  Nevertheless,  as  In  other 
forms  of  cancer,  certain  contributing  factors 
have  been  discovered,  which.  If  avoided,  may 
reduce  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  is 
well  known  that  chronic  irritation  predis- 
poses to  cancer.  Chronic  Irritation  coupled 
with  some  as  yet  unknown  "X"  factor  msrs- 
teriotisly  provokes  normal  body  cells  to 
grow  wild.  Cancer,  then.  Is  a  disease  of 
chronic  irritation.     That  much  we  do  know. 

The  respiratory  passages  of  every  city 
dweller  are  dally  bombarded  by  a  variety  of 
noxious  vapors:  Industrial  fumes  from  oil 
or  coal  producing  plants,  abrasive  dust  such 
as  silica  and  asbestos,  factory  smoke,  asphalt 
road  tars,  and  the  ubiquitous  automobile 
exhaust  on  every  street  and  highway.  All 
have  been  suggested  .as  p>osslble  factors  con- 
tributing to  and  important  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Itmg  cancer.  Some  authorities  feel 
that  excessive  smoking  is  Important. 

Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  lung  can- 
cer and  its  surgical  treatment,  has  ob- 
served: "The  fact  that  there  Is  a  parallelism 
between  the  number  of  cigarettes  sold  In  the 
United  States  and  the  increased  Incidence  of 
bronchiogenic  liungi  cancer  Is  Interesting." 
That  women  do  not  smoke  as  much  as  men 
may  possibly  account  for  the  lower  rate  of 
this  disea.se  In  women. 

"Of  much  more  significance  than  smok- 
ing, it  seems  to  me, '  says  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Cameron,  medical  and  scientific  director  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  "is  the  fact 
of  the  parallelism  between  caacer  of  the  lung 
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and  nrbuntrstion  WMle  this  mUht  b*  rx- 
imir^  oa  Uw  tMk»i«  of  morr  r«Adtly  aTaii- 
iwalft.  on«  inu»t  not  overUx>k  the 
llty  of  c.^r'--.;  T^t't-ns  In  in^-^ustTlal 
Many  S*..'»-^  r«Ki\iir^  la^T.-n^s  to 
profct    their    enJp'.oJr^e^    :•  -    cx- 

|)u»ui«    to    tn<lustrl*l    fuinrs  k^       snd 

cbemlcftl  i^nts  known  to  InToke  c*ncrr 

tktmvtm,  at  pnmax,  tbe  grMtect  adTanoec 
In  cuitli^  ear««r  baw  oome  tn  tb«  fieUl  of 
public  •dttcatlan.  If  you  and  I  know  Um 
KjvapUwoa  and  qtilcklj  conxult  cur  phytilcUui. 
we  glre  him  a  bead  start  la  flc^^ng  tbla  dU- 
ease.  We  sliould  tamlllaitM  ounelrec  with 
the  earl  J  stgiu  and  symptoms,  and  report 
lamedlatelT  to  our  (Soctor  iImmiM  tike  8Ugtit« 
aaa  ansvaatlon  of  a  rrt^^ir  tgw^toai,  what* 
erer  tu  natxire,  a{>pear. 

What  are  the  ijinptoms  of  lung  cancer? 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  cough,  sputum,  and 
chest  pain.  These  are  the  first  signa.  Later 
one  tnay  noUce  weight  kws.  coughing  uf 
blood,  wheeling  and  shcrtneas  of  breath  alter 
MMTOon  such  as  cllmblag  stairs.  An  epi- 
sode oi  pnaumoola  or  lung  infection  may  be 
caused  by  caaoer.  And  contrary  to  what 
most  paopla  baUev*.  tubcrcuJoais  U  not  the 
cr  mmonest  cauae  of  pwlmonary  hemorrhage. 
Bkxxl-streaked  apotuci  or  frank  coughing  of 
fre&h  blood  is  mu^  more  oommoo  to  lung 
cancer. 

Cough  is  a  cardinal  warning.  More  often 
than  not.  t.ne  smoking  man  aaaumes  it  is 
Ju*l  a  citcaxette  ct-u^h  and  that  he'd  belter 
cut  doan  a  Utile  •  •  •  Any  cough 
lasting  longer  than  3  weeks  deserves  the 
study  of  your  doctor. 

The  cough  of  lung  cancer  is  ustially  a 
^arini^  4igj  hn^t  Aa  sputum  appears,  it  Is 
Vklte  MMl  gtriTT  at  f^t  but  may  become  yel- 
lowiah  or  contain  tiny  flecks  of  white  tissue. 
In  later  stages  it  o^y  be  pink  and  blood 
tinged  If  you  have  a  chronic  expectoration, 
•ee  your  doctor. 

Chest  pain  oft«;n  aeHanpaalSB.  or  follows, 
the  chronic  cough  at  loaf  eaaoer.  •  •  • 
A  feeling  of  tlghtaaaa.  as  if  one  cannot  get 
a  full  breath.  t»  noted  by  some  patients. 
And  labored  breaming  on  physical  exeruon — 
puAtiK  aft*-.-  walking  up  hill  for  a.  short  dls- 
tar.ce — is  a  s;=-n  Couehm?  may  produce 
such  f-ha.-p  pain  that  the  patient  will  hold 
his  chest  in  an  cCort  to  prevent  it.  •  •  • 
Pain  usually  ir!a:c4i*.^e«  Invasion  of  a  paln- 
producing  structure  cf  the  lung  or  spotty 
lung  InlecUcn  Therefore,  ccnisult  your 
physician  at  once  if  any  chest  pain  ap;iears. 

Except  for  the  skillful  and  detailed  exam- 
ination by  your  doctor,  the  X-ray  It  one 
cf  the  most  reliable  single  means  cf  dia«fnos- 
Ing  lung  cani:^r  •  •  •  Bronchoaccpy  is 
a  relatively  new  technique.  ♦  •  •  A 
small  tube  is  passed  Ini  j  the  bronchus.  A 
light  on  the  eud  of  the  tube  makes  It  poe- 
•Ible  for  the  exarmnmg  doctor  to  see  tumors 
or  irritation  of  tte  lining  membranes  of  the 
Eir  p««&age«.  •  •  •  At  the  same  time 
•  •  •  small  bJU  of  tis£iie  may  be  re- 
moved for  microacoplc  examination.     •     •     • 

Newest  cf  the  techniques  for  diaznostnit 
lung  cai.cer  is  the  cytologic  ex.mUnation  of 
sputum  and  brc  nchial  secretions,  developed 
by  Dr  George  Nicholas  Papaalcolaou.  paihol- 
ogul  of  ComeU  University  leliool  of  Medi- 
cine •  •  •  It  will  be  an  added  safe- 
guard in  cased  where  no  tumor  is  seen  by  the 
brjriChc«copist.      •      •      • 

The  outlook  (or  the  lung  cancer  patient 
la  one  of  hope  Prior  to  15  years  ago.  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Otlisner.  no  patient  with  bron- 
chiogenic  csincer  was  ever  cttred  T-xlay, 
with  the  advances  In  diagnosis  and  mwiern 
surgery,  patienu  are  being  cured  and  re- 
turned to   uset  u;   live*       ... 

While  th.oraclc  surgery  offers  tlie  best 
means  of  cxirtnc  lung  cancer.  •  •  • 
doctors  plead  •  •  •  for  a  chance  to  tt- 
taln  cures  by  operating  tt  tiM  optimum 
tlBke— early 

To  eunimarir"  »t  -t  you  can  do  to  protect 
jotuaeif  against  iui.^  cancer: 


1  Ctnb  one  of  cancer>  known  causes — 
chror.lc  irritation.  Avoid  all  bronchlnl  Irri- 
tants: Industrial  fumes  and  dust,  chmnlc 
cclds.  and  lung  Infections     Do  not  smoke 

3  Uttliae  all  present  knowledge  in  stem- 
mln^t  the  cancer  tide  See  your  physician  st 
the  flrft  symptom:  Cough,  sputum,  chest 
pain.  Beware  of  the  earliest  slen  of  lung 
cancer — the  chronic  cou«h  If  you  have  a 
chronic  cough,  see  your  doctor  todsy. 


Governmeat  by  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

0»    LOUlSiAN.* 

IN  THF   SENATE   OP  THE  UNITKD  STATKS 

Friday.  Sepumber  S  ^legi3latn■e  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  ELLE^'DER.  Mr.  President.  I  a,sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed  an  address 
entitled  "Ooveriiment  by  Treaty."  de- 
livered by  William  H.  Pitzpatrick,  editor. 
New  Orleans  States,  at  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 
La.,  on  July  12.  1950.  published  in  the 
August  1.  1950.  issue  of  Vital  Speeches 
of  the  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GovcxMMzirr  mr  TaxATX — Mamt  or  Ora  Fass- 

DOMs  AND  Rights  Will  Be  Given  Up 

(By  William  H.  Fitzpa tricky 

1  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  some- 
thing that  appears  very  far  away  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  la  really  Jtist  aruund  the  corner  off 
Canal  Street. 

And  that  is  a  new  concept  cf  national 
legislative  processes. 

You  people  here  have  elected  Eddik  HtezBT 
and  Hale  Bocgs  to  Congress  from  the  First 
and  Second  Oongr— iinnil  Districts  fc«-  some 
years  now.  But  do  you  know  that  In  Wash- 
ington today  there  Is  a  deflnUe  lei^lslatlve 
approach  to  domestic  problems  which,  if 
adopted  aa  Its  proponents  plan,  means  that 
our  Representatives  might  as  well  stay  home 
and  go  fishing?  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
government  by  \reaty. 

The  United  States  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  has  the  power 
to  enter  Into  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  Senate — present  when 
the  treaty  comes  to  a  vote,  mind  you.  not 
necessarily  two-thirds  of  the  entire  member- 
ship—votes to  ratify  a  treaty,  that  treaty 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  stand- 
ing four-square  with  the  United  States  Con- 
■tltutlon  where  It  does  not  conflict  and 
standing  equal  with  legUlatlon  passed  by  the 
Jtaiional  Congress 

At  the  same  tune  all  treaties  supersede 
State  laws,  and  all  State  constitutions,  and 
all  city  and  county  and  municipal  law. 

This  is  ao.  because  the  United  States  Con- 
etltution  provides  In  article  IT,  section  2, 
p«ra;rraph  3.  that — 

"Ue  (the  President  I  shall  have  power  by 
axid  wuh  the  connent  of  the  Senate  lo  make 
treat :e6.  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
prcBent  concur" — 

And  because  article  VI,  section  2,  provldea 
tiiat  — 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  Elates  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance th<  rcof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  th        '  •  «•.  under  the  airthorlty  of 

the  i:n:*         ■  uall   be  the  iUpreinc  Iv.v 

Of  the  land,  and  the  Judges  In  every  SUi« 


shftll  be  bound  thereby,  anythlne  In  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

In  other  words,  the  President  and  Senate 
alone  can  act  to  repeal  any  State  laws 
through  the  device  of  treaty  enactment 

There  Is  at  present  before  the  United 
St;Uos  Seiuiie  such  a  treaty.  It  Is  called  the 
Genocide  Convention.  If  our  Senate  rati:  os 
this  treaty  as  It  Is  wTltten,  It  will  nullify 
many  State  laws.  I  think  all  of  you  will  agree 
that  repeal  of  any  State  laws  passed  by  State 
legislatures  presumably  close  to  the  people 
they  represent,  ought  not  be  repealed  by 
means  of  a  treaty  conceived  in  the  Untied 
Nations,  no  matter  how  worthy  Its  con- 
ception. 

For  my  part  I  think  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  hits  provided  us  with  a  pretty 
fair  set  of  g<jvernmenlal  processes.  UnJer  It 
there  are  restraints  placed  upon  the  E::ecu- 
live  In  the  form  of  the  Congress;  there  are 
restraints  placed  UfK)n  the  Coneress  In  the 
shape  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  are 
restraints  placed  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  seeds  of  all  our  freedoms  are  In  that 
Corwtltutlon.  The  many  Raregtiards  in  It 
make  any  major  changes  In  governmental 
processes  necessarily  slow.  That  Is  all  to  the 
good.  It  me.ins  that  nothing  is  so  Immedi- 
ate, no  problems  of  government  so  great, 
that  hasty  legislation  can  be  embodied  in  our 
national  law  and  be  assured  of  staying  there 
to  the  later  detriment,  perhaps  of  all  cur 
people.  I  have  In  mind  President  Truman's 
thoughtless  suggestion  during  1946.  that  he 
be  given  p>ower8  to  draft  all  striking  railroad 
men  and  union  officials  into  the  Army.  This 
b;;l  passed  the  House  unanimously.  But  to 
the  credit  of  Senator  Ta5t,  the  so-called  labor 
baiter.  It  was  held  up  In  the  Senate.  I  think 
all  of  u.<!  will  agree  In  retrospect  that  that 
was  hasty  legislation,  calculated  to  do  the 
Nation  harm,  and  that  even  if  the  Congress 
had  passed  It  and  Mr  Truman  signed  It  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  found  It 
unconstitutional. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  In 
this  Instance,  at  least.  President  Truman  was 
very  wrong  and  Senator  Tarr  was  very  right. 
For  my  part,  I  have  found  that  distmctlon 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  more  obvious  more  often  than  many 
others. 

The  Genocide  Convention  I  mentioned 
earlier  Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  International 
revulsion  at  the  mast  exectitlons  perpetrated 
on  helpless  pi?opIe  by  Hitler. 

To  understand  the  problem  completely,  we 
must  know  what  Is  being  attempted  Just 
What  Is  genocide?  No  one  had  ever  heard 
the  word  until  comparatively  recently.  It 
means  race  killing 

It  goes  without  saylne  that  no  decent  per- 
son can  quarrel  with  the  announced  objec- 
tives of  this  convention — the  outlawln?  of 
mass  murder  of  a  racial,  rellelous.  or  eth- 
nical group.  The  very  word  Buchenwald  will 
live  forever  as  a  measure  of  the  depths  of 
mankind's  degradation.  And  we  might  add 
HiriMhlma,  too.  But  let's  look  at  this  geno- 
cide convention. 

Article  1  of  the  convention  says: 

"The  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  In  time  of 
peace  or  time  of  war.  Is  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law  which  they  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  to  punish  ■■ 

The  nations  which  ratify  this  convention 
undTtflke  these  solemn  duties: 

Tn  prevent  genocide. 

And  to  punish  genocide. 

We  win  be  bound  to  prevent  It  and  to 
punish  It  wherever  It  may  appear  In  the 
world. 

There  are  no  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  in  ex- 
ecuting thU  obligation.  If  it  Is  ratified  as  a 
treaty  It  becomes  the  law  of  the  land 

Where  does  this  obligation  t>egln  and  where 
does  It  end? 
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Its  proponents  say  It  ends  at  our  own 
borders. 

But  spokesmen  for  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation F^y  that  It  may  mean  warfare. 

Carl  Rlx— neither  States  Rlghter  nor  Dixle- 
crat — but  a  lawyer  from  Milwaukee,  says: 

"The  I  reventlon  Is  anywhere  In  the  world — 
the  punishment  of  offenders  Is  In  the  coun- 
try of  capture  or  apprehension  until  an  Inter- 
national tribunal  Is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidation  of  trials." 

We  marched  Into  Korea  to  stop  aggression, 
because  we  had  to.  Continued  and  success- 
ful aggression  by  Rus.sla  and  her  satellites 
could  easily  mean  all  of  the  world  In  chains. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Northern  Korean  Com- 
munists attacked  without  warning  and  with- 
out  reason  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 
That  iB  a  war  between  one  sovereign  nation 
and  a  Russian  satellite.  We  have  to  stop  that 
sort  of  thing. 

But  would  we  be  willing  to  commit  Ameri- 
can llve.s  to  stop  a  rellRlous  war  between 
Shlntolsts  and  Buddhists  In  Korea  If  It 
■hould  have  occurred?  Were  you  willing  to 
send  American  troops  to  India  to  stop  the 
warfare  between  Moslem  and  Hindu?  Were 
you  wining  to  send  Americans  abroad  to 
stop  the  race  riots  In  South  Africa  between 
natives  and  Indians?  Are  we  to  be  com- 
mitted to  release  of  slave  labor  In  Russia? 
To  action  against  religious  persecution  In 
Russia's  satellite  countries? 

We  will  be  commuted  to  these  things 
should  we  ratify  this  Genocide  Convention. 

Article  II  reads: 

••In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  rehglous 
group,  as  such: 

(a I  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

(bi  Causing  seriou.s  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group: 

(c)  Deliberately  InfUctlng  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

(el  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Genocide  me.ins  race  killing,  and  when 
properly  defined  It  should  be  outlawed  by 
every  moral  and  legal  means  possible.  But 
genocide  as  written  In  the  convention 
doesn't  only  mean  the  killing  of  thousands 
or  hundreds,  for  racial,  religious,  or  national 
objections  to  groups;  It  can  mean  the  slaying 
cf  one  Individual.  Thus  It  invades  domestic 
law.  It  comes  Into  conflict  with  State  homi- 
cide law. 

And  genocide  Is  defined  as,  among  other 
things,  "causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  a  grcup." 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  any  argu- 
ment which  can  set  forth  when  serious 
mental  harm  Is  serious,  when  It  Is  harmful 
and  when  It  Is  only  mental.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  not  only  an  invasion  of  domestic 
legislation,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Invasion 
of  the  misty  realms  of  psychiatry,  persecu- 
tion complexes  and  psychological  fixations. 
A  year  ago  last  March,  the  states  printed  a 
series  of  editorials  on  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  While  generally  ac 
cepted  by  lawmakers,  attornei-s.  and  stu- 
dents cf  constitutional  government  as  a 
logical  dUcusslcn  of  a  serious  question,  the 
series  was  kissed  off  by  emotionalists  as  In- 
ccnseq'ientlal  and  a  postured  peering  under 
the  bed. 

However,  the  declaration  has  now  become 
an  authority  to  be  quoted  In  overthrowing 
domestic  law  of  the  states.  When  It  was 
signed  by  our  representatives  In  the  Unlud 
Nations  in  December  1948.  It  was  ch.iracter- 
laed  by  Ms.  Roosevelt.  Its  chief  author,  as 
"not  a  statement  of  law  or  of  legal  obliga- 
tion." 

We  warned  last  year  that  the  declaration, 
no  matter  In  what  guise  It  was  clothed,  was 


dangerous  to  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  didn't  think  It  would  be  used  to 
nullify  State  law  so  soon. 

But  It  has  happened  already  in  California. 
In  a  recent  case  there,  a  three-Judge  district 
court  of  appeal  has  declared  the  alien  land 
law  of  California  Invalid  because  of  the  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights  and  the 
United   Nations  Charter. 

The  law  In  question  was  passed  in  1920 
and  forbade  the  acquisition  of  property  in 
California  by  aliens  Ineligible  for  citizens. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  alien  land 
law  are  not  our  concern.  It  was  a  California 
State  statute.  But  what  Is  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  every  State  was  the  reasoning  of 
the  three-Judge  court. 

The  court  held  that  because  we  are  signa- 
tories to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Charter  superseded  the  State  law.  The  court 
held  this  opinion  despite  paragraph  7  of 
articls  2  which  plainly  states: 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  or 
shall  require  the  members  to  submit  such 
matters  to  settlement  under  the  present 
Charter     •     *     ••" 

But  the  court  reasons  that  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  implements 
nd  emphasizes  the  purposes  and  alms  of 
the  UN  and  Its  Charter  and  that  the  decla- 
ration affirms  that  "all  human  beings  are 
born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and  rights. 
They  should  act  toward  one  another  In  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood;  everyone  Is  entitled  to 
all  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in 
this  declaration,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind  such  as  race,  color,  sex,  language,  re- 
ligion, political,  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social,  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
status  "  and  that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  own  property  alone  as  well  as  in  association 
with  others." 

If  this  decision  Is  affirmed,  the  effect  will  be 
far-reaching  more  so  than  any  of  the  critics 
of  the  declaration  or  the  Charter  ever 
dreamed.  It  will  furnish  a  treaty  basis  with- 
out need  of  any  other  constitutional  sanc- 
tion for  invalidation  of  State  laws. 

And  since  a  valid  treaty  also  supersedes 
existing  Federal  law,  what  will  happen  to  cur 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  if  this 
California  ruling  Is  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  rourt?  The  declaration  says 
everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  enjoy 
In  other  countries  asylum  from  persecution 
(arts.   13   and   14). 

The  top  11  Communists  were  convicted  of 
plotting  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  New  York  last  year.  What  effect 
Will  this  California  ruling  have  in  the  fu- 
ture? The  California  court  held  that  every- 
one Is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  In  this  declaration,  without 
distinction  of  any  kind  such  as  •  *  * 
political  or  other  opinion. 

What  happens  when  that  political  opinion 
Includes  a  belief  in  the  right  to  overthrow 
the  Government  by  force? 

A  year  ago  last  March  we  asked  in  the  ser- 
ies of  editorials  on  the  declaration:  Wnere 
Dd  We  Go? 

If  the  declFlon  of  the  California  court  of 
appeals  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
ariswer  will  be  we're  already  there. 

And  that  mav  be  world-wide  socialism  with 
Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bills;  nulliflcailon  of 
Federal  Immigration  laws  and  State  stat- 
utes and.  finally,  a  totalitarian  government 
which  will  void  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution and  otir  cherished  BUI  of  Rights. 

And  remember,  please,  that  we  have  not 
even  ratified  any  such  human  rights  cov- 
enant. And  despite  Mrs.  Rocseveifs  as- 
surances that  it  was  not  a  statement  of  law 
or  legal  obligation,  the  California  court  so 
holds  It. 

In  what  case  will  we  find  ourselves  should 
the  Senate  ratify  the  genocide  convention? 


It  not  only  invades  domestic  law.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  extradition  of  Americans  for 
overseas   trials   should    they   t>e   accused   of 

having  committed  genocide  in  any  other 
country.  And  proponents  of  the  convention 
plan  an  international  tribunal  to  try  all 
Americans  overseas,  wherever  the  interna- 
tional court  of  Justice  might  be  sitting,  for 
offenses  which  might  have  been  committed 
In  his  own  home.  Will  the  safeguards  sur- 
rounding accused  Americans  In  this  country 
be  found  in  those  trials?  Or  should  we 
stop  and  take  a  long  look  at  these  proposals 
before  we  accept  them  as  the  law  of  the 
land? 

I  am  against  enactment  of  State  and 
county  and  city  and  town  legislation  by  the 
United  Nations,  no  matter  lor  what  laudable 
purposes.  It  violates  our  legislative  proc- 
esses: It  attempts  to  bypass  our  structure 
of  government. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Constitution  we  live 
under  is  a  wonderful  document.  It  is  not  a 
static  thing;  It  is  a  living,  breatliing  way  of 
life  which  is  flexible  enough  to  keep  step 
with  advancement  and  development  of  our 
people,  even  unto  the  welfare  state  or  out- 
right totalitarianism.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  changes — provided  the  p>eople  who 
live  under  it  want  changes. 

Those  of  you  who  read  the  newspaper  I 
work  for  will  know  that  we  oppose  passage 
of  civil  rights  bills.  We  oppose  them  because 
we  think  them  wrong.  But  particularly  we 
oppose  them  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  being  presented. 

I  think  President  Truman's  FEPC  Is  un- 
constitutional. But  If  the  people  over  the 
Nation  want  an  FEPC,  they  can  get  it  Id  a 
constitutional  way. 

And  that  way  is  to  amend  the  Constltu- 
tlon.  Let  Mr,  Truman  have  his  FEPC  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  then  let  It 
be  presented  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
If  tliree-quarters  of  the  States  ratify  it.  it 
becomes  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and 
If  three-quarters  of  the  States  ratify  the 
FEPC,  we'll  pipe  down. 

The  Important  decision  before  us  In  this 
Genocide  Convention  Is  whether  we  should 
not  allow  the  United  Nations  to  write  do- 
mestic law  through  International  treaties 
Into  our  State  and  county  laws. 

That  is  the  most  important  question  of 
all. 

What  is  the  necessity  of  electing  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  States  Congress 
every  2  years  if.  by  ft  Ion  of  a  President's 
endorsement,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate,  we  can  derogate  or  nullify  statutes 
on  the  books  or  wTlte  new  legislation,  con- 
ceived In  the  United  Nations,  decided  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  In  The  Hague. 
and  enforced  In  New  Orleans? 

It  Is  a  long  step  In  the  path  to  world  gov- 
ernment. Do  Americans  want,  or  are  they 
ready  for,  world  government? 

It  may  be  the  only  way  to  peace  In  the 
final  analysis  But  if  we  embark  on  that 
program,  the  American  people  ought  to  know 
about,  and  ought  to  agree  to  it  and  not  be 
blindly  led  Into  It. 

And  that  Is  what  government  by  treaty  will 
do.  sooner  or  later.  And  in  the  turmoil  of 
compromise,  how  many  of  our  freedoms  and 
rights  will  be  given  up  so  we  can  meet  upon 
the  common  ground  of  legal,  moral,  and 
political  mediocrity  of  so  many  of  the  other 
nations  Is  something  no  one  can  foretell. 
Government  by  treaty  is  a  dangerous  ap- 
proach, and  If  we  wish  to  retain  our  free- 
dom, and  maintain  our  American  concept 
oi  government,  we  have  got  to  abandon  that 
approach. 

If  you  are  for  this  approach,  why  write 
your  Senators  and  tell  them  so.  But  dont 
tell  HkBERT  or  Boggs  what  you're  doing  to 
the  House.  Tbey  might  tell  you  what  you're 
doing  to  America. 
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Friday.  Septrmber  1.  1950 

Mr  BO^TLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  radio, 
television,  and  press  Monday  evening 
carried  news  of  an  address  made  that 

day  by  one  of  the  country's  most  zealous 

and  callable  public  ofBcials.  a  man  re- 
spected by  Democrats  and  Republ.cans 
aiike,  our  hard-working  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Hooorable  Paul 
Griffith. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  hearty  acree- 
ment  with  every  word  that  you  yourself 
m>pke  in  that  sreat  talk  which  you  made 
In  Texas  last  Monday. 

You  and  I  know  that  these  are  politl- 
ca!  dog  days — days  when  some  of  those 
who  are  among  us  yap  aiid  bark  at  the 
heeis  of  their  opponents  and  seemingly 
would  sell  their  very  souls  either  to  pain 
national  publicity  or  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  dubious  votes  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts. 

As  I  heretofore  stated,  the  news  com- 
MHttfttors.  press  as  well  as  air.  in  tell- 
tag  oi  the  lucid,  factual,  and  under- 
standable tadk  made  on  Korea,  empha- 
sized the  confidence  expres.'sed  and 
strong  support  which  Paul  Griffith  gave 
to  the  work  of  the  Honorable  Louis 
Johnson — In  telling  of  the  untold  bene- 
fits which  had  been  achieved  by  Louis 
Johnson  in  behalf  of  our  national  de- 
fease. 

It  was  becaa'ie  of  the  comments  which 
I  had  heard  on  Monday  night  that  I  con- 
tacted the  Assistant  Secretary's  office 
and  asked  that  they  fimiish  me  with 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Griffith's  talk  and  I  am 
gratified  indeed  that  I  obtamed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  miliions  of  words  have 
bet'n  spoken  and  written  nn  what  has 
happened  and  what  is  happening  In 
Korea — and  by  some  whom  we  presume 
to  sptak  informatively  and  with  author- 
ity—but I  have  never  seen  set  down, 
black  on  white,  such  a  short,  terse,  con- 
cise, factual,  and  statistical  recitation  as 
to  just  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the 
prt/sente  of  our  troops  In  Korea  and  as  to 
just  what  had  been  aocompUahed  by  our 
»rmed  services  in  these  last  few  weeks 
asainst  which  at  times  must  have  seemed 
unsurmounia*ile  odds. 

Paul  Gr.Ci'J.  >  address  was  made  on 
the  occAsaon  upon  wtiieh  the  American 
Legion  noiilied  Mr  Charles  P.  John- 
sou.  Jr.,  nationaiiv  known  industriali.'-t 
and  philanthrc;ji>l.  citizen  and  pj-triot. 
tiiat  he  had  btMii  awarded  the  Nationai 


American  Legion  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  award. 

At  that  ceremony  Mr.  Griffith  spoke 
In  tiehalf  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Legion  and  it  was  indeed 
appropriate  that  in  his  dual  capacity 
of  a  past  commander  of  the  Legion  and 
a  hlgh-rankinK  official  concerned  with 
the  Nations  defenses  that  he  should  give 
f  xpre.ssion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  defense 
of  these  Umted  States  and.  as  of  this 
hour  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  that  time  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  Nations  moved  into  Korea. 

Mr  Speaker,  his  address  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  a  talk  that  you  would  expect 
from  Paul  Griflith.  It  was  fearless,  sim- 
ple, honest,  sincere,  capable,  and  marked 
him  well  as  the  trusted  public  official 
that  he  has  proven  himself  to  be. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  sir.  of  the 
tremendous  confidence  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  membership  of 
t>oth  Houses  have  In  public  officials  like 
Paul  Griffith  and  his  Defense  Chief. 
Louis  Johnson,  and  that  so  long  as  we 
have  men  like  these  in  public  office  I 
know  that  our  Nation  Ls  safe  from  cn.^my 
attack  no  matter  from  what  quarter  our 
security  might  be  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  days  past  we 
have  been  hearing  some  expression  of 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  cf 
our  defense  preparation.  I  know  that  it 
was  no  accident  that  Paul  Griffith  took 
as  his  theme  for  his  talk  "What  Korea 
Has  Taught  Us."  In  that  talk,  and  with- 
out fear,  he  turned  the  pitiless  search- 
liijhts  of  publicity  on  to  the  very  UMih 
of  that  subject,  and  made  such  a  full. 
candid,  and  frank  statement  alxiut  the 
same  that  all  fair,  impartial,  and  judi- 
cious minds  will  continue  to  afford  the 
moral  and  political  support  to  our  great 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  carrying  out  the 
tiemendous  ta.sk  that  he  has  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  but  one  short 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Griffiths  talk 
wherein  he  declared: 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  associated  at  this  critical 
time  with  our  great  Secretary  of  Defense. 
My  fL-st  real  association  with  him  was  In  the 
American  Legion,  when  he  was  national  com- 
mander and  I  was  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  asao- 
clated  with  him  in  many  capacities  since 
that  time,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  he  Is 
the  most  sincere,  honest,  and  capable  execu- 
tive that  can  be  found  any  place  In  the 
world.  Hla  plan  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  administration  has  been  to  assure  peace 
tiuxmgh  strength,  and  he  has  eodeavored  to 
build  that  strength  within  the  capability  of 
the  American  peonomj.  He  stUl  believes  that 
even  In  this  time  of  crlsU  we  should  not 
tolerate  waste  and  extravagance.  Recently, 
In  his  appearance  belore  ihe  Congress,  he 
ezpreassd  this  lde»— and  I  quote — "thU  de- 
termination to  get  the  maximum  rettim  on 
the  defense  dollar  wUl  continue  to  govern  our 
activities." 

In  order  that  all  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  great  statement  on  a 
topic  of  national  interest,  made  by  one 
great  American  in  which  he  evaluates 
another  great  American  who  is  the  driv- 
ing force  in  that  project,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  uisert  in  Uie  Rscchd  the 
.♦speech  made  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
Onffltli.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


The  talk  wa.s  as  follows: 

My  good  friends  of  Johnson  City.  I  am 
glad  to  be  back  here  again.  It  gives  ine  fresh 
Inspiration  to  return  to  this  valley  of  co- 
cjx^ratlve  pe<jple.  And  you  are  couperatlve 
people.  The  miracle  of  Industrial  relations 
associated  with  the  name  of  Endlcott-John- 
son  proves  you  are  cooperative  people.  I 
can  say  this  without  detracting  from  the 
well-known  Johnson  genius  for  Industrial  re- 
lationship. I  am  sure  the  Johnsons,  past 
and  present,  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
tlie  relationship  existing  here  between  man- 
agement and  employees  to  the  continuing 
Btu-prise  of  the  industrial  world,  depends 
largely  upon  cooperation. 

I  likewise  am  honored  by  the  privilege  of 
participating  In  your  tribute  to  Mr.  Charles 
F  Johnson.  Jr..  as  the  recipient  of  the  na- 
tional American  Legion  distinguished  service 
medal   award. 

On  previous  visits  to  Johnson  City  I  rame 
as  a  representative  of  the  American  Legion. 
It  was  my  prlvUlge  to  meet  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
found  him  an  enlightened  and  unselfish  man. 
I  found  him  more  than  a  stanch  advocate 
of  Legion  programs  for  the  common  welfare. 
I  found  him  a  vigorous  worker  In  their  t>e- 
half      Indeed.  Mr    Johnson  has  gone  still 

further,  fie  has.  In  effect,  instituted  and 
carried  out  his  own  proeram  of  cooperation 
with  the  American  Legion.  I  am  sure  you 
ail  know  how  he  has  spent  his  own  time, 
energy,  and  money  In  t>ehalf  of  disabled 
bervlcemen:  that  he  has  BF>onsored  and 
helped  finance  the  building  of  three  Leelon 
clubhouses:  that  he  has  offered  training  and 
employment  opportunities  to  returning  serv- 
icemen and  that  in  a  host  of  other  ways  has 
aided  the  men  who  have  defended  this 
country. 

Naturally  you  are  proud  that  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Legion 
has  awarded  him  its  distinguished  service 
medal  So  am  I.  You  are  here  today  to  let 
him  know  that  this  honor  pleases  you.  I 
can  Join  you  sincerely  in  saying  this  world 
would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  there 
were  more  Charles  Johnsons  here  and  there. 
At  any  time  or  on  any  occasion.  I  would  be 
happy  to  be  with  thl*  vast  group  of  people 
who  l}ave  demonstrated  that  they  are  co- 
operative people.  But  today,  I  hnve  a  special 
reason  for  being  f^rateful  for  this  pnviles*. 
That  is  because  I  have  something  quite  defi- 
nite and.  I  believe,  quite  vital  to  .say  about 
cooperation.  I  know  it  will  be  Ijest  under- 
stood by  you  who  have  demonstrated  your 
willingness  and  ability  to  cooperate — you  who 
know  the  n,eces£ity  and  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion. 

As  you  all  know,  there  have  been  ranld  and 
sinister  changes  in  world  affairs  in  the  last 
10  weeks.  Events  have  taken  place  which 
offer  new  and  more  menacing  threats  to  free- 
dom everywhere.  They  started  with  an  un- 
provoked Communist  attack  on  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  the  morning  of  June  24.  our 
t;me.  They  continued  when  the  North  Ko- 
rean invaders  defied  a  Dnlted  Nations  demand 
to  Withdraw  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  They 
took  a  still  graver  turn  when  President  Tru- 
miin  thrilled  the  freedom -loving  world  by  his 
quick  decision  to  support  the  United  Nations' 
demand  with  our  Armed  Forces. 

Since  that  world -shaking  declBloh  we  havs 
had  every  reason  to  renew  our  pride  and  iHiih 
In  our  soldiers,  our  marines,  our  airmen,  and 
our  sailors.  We  have  had  every  evidence  of 
their  valor  and  of  the  soundness  of  their 
training. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Korean  campaign, 
troops  were  desperately  needed  to  slow  the 
invaders  of  the  South  Korean  Republic. 
They  were  so  desperately  needed  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  rl.-ked  committing  hU  forces 
piecemeal.  That  was  something  no  com- 
mander win  ever  do  If  there  Is  any  alternative. 
In  this  case  there  was  none. 

So  one  battalion  of  Infantry  was  flown  from 
Japan  to  South  Korea.    Our  men  tumbled 
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from  their  planes  and  enuraged  the  invaders 
of  a  free  country.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  most  superb  delaying  actions  in 
the  history  of  American  arms.  Our  men  were 
reinforced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
fought,  retired,  stood  and  fought  again. 
Meanwhile  the  South  Koreans  put  up  a  ter- 
rific and  gallant  fight.  Standing  together, 
the  United  Nations  ground  forces — Americans 
and  South  Koreans — have  accomplished  their 
initial  mission.  They  have  prevented  South 
Korea  from  being  overrun  In  a  few  days. 
They  have  retained  the  necessary  beachhead 
from  which  to  launch  the  counteroSenslve 
which  eventually  will  sweep  t^<»  Invading 
Communists  from  the  territory  of  free  men. 

For  the  men  concerned  this  fight  has  been 
as  tough  as  anything  Americans  have  ever 
tackled.  They  have  stood  and  fought  and 
died  in  battles  just  as  fierce,  if  somewhat  less 
orthodox,  than  the  more  celebrated  engage- 
ments of  our  history.  They  have  our  warm- 
est tribute. 

It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  that  South 
Korea  was  Invaded  only  10  weeks  ago.  So 
much  has  happened  in  so  short  a  time. 
Great  deeds  of  valor  have  been  added  to  our 
long  history  of  valiant  deeds.  New  sorrows 
have  been  mingled  with  older  griefs.  New 
apprehensions  throughout  the  world  have 
been  heaped  upon  older  apprehensions. 

In  fact,  so  much  has  happened  In  so  short 
a  time  that  it  has  been  difBcult  to  follow  all 
these  events,  understand  them  all,  and  give 
them  proper  evaluation.  In  proof  of  this  let 
me  cite  the  millions  upon  millions  of  words 
which  have  been  written  or  spoken — often 
confilctlng — to  explain  what  "Korea  has 
taught  us."  Some  of  these  commentaries 
have  been  sane  and  intelligent.  Others  have 
been  sad  examples  of  muddled  thinking,  wide 
departures  from  logic,  or  immature  exhibi- 
tions of  personal  dislike.  Still  others  have 
been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  examples 
of  the  great  old  American  game  of  finding  a 
goat.  Ifs  a  game  that  goes  like  this:  in  case 
of  tornado,  earthquake,  flood,  prairie  fire. 
Infestations  of  grasshoppers,  or  armed  ag- 
gression, quickly  find  someone  to  blame. 
You  may  elect  the  political  party  you  don  t 
belong  to,  or  the  church  you  don't  attend, 
your  Congressman,  or  a  convenient  business 
rival.     Any  of  these  will  do. 

This  game  Is  like  neglecting  to  send  for  the 
fire  department  when  your  house  is  burning 
until  you  have  proved  a  charge  of  arson 
against  someone.  The  worse  features  of  this 
approach  are  that  you  rarely  nominate  the 
right  victim,  and  you  never  solve  your 
problem. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  here  today  realize  that 
the  events  of  recent  weelts  have  created  a  sit- 
uation as  grave  as  any.  to  say  the  least,  that 
we  have  faced  in  our  eventful  history.  I 
hop>e  that  we  all  realize,  too.  that  It  is  a  sit- 
uation that  demands  the  clarity  of  thought 
that  leads  to  sane  action  on  the  part  of  all 

of  us. 

Now.  as  m  all  other  fateful  times,  this 
situation  must  be  met  with  unity— unity  of 
thought;  unity  of  action,  the  unity  which 
multiplies  our  strength.  I  am  certain  that 
unity  and  faith  In  our  Government's  steps  to 
meet  this  situation,  so  greatly  needed  in 
times  of  stress,  will  be  displayed  by  you  men 
and  women  who  are  so  familiar  with  the 
fruits  of  unity— or.  If  you  prefer,  cooperative 
action.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  be  counted 
upon  to  inspire  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  thousands  of  others  with  whom  you 
associate  in  your  ordinary  waiks  of  life. 

I  am  sure.  too.  that  you  ^-tll  keep  from 
being  engulfed  in  the  whlilpool  of  confused 
thinking  which  so  often  follows  in  the  wake 
of  fast-moving  events  cf  far-reaching  im- 
portance. This  type  of  thinking  leads  more 
often  than  not  to  actions  oa  proposals  or 
demands  which  are  unwise  If  not  actually 
detrimental.  It  often  creates  an  atmosphere 
In  which  many  are  prone  ti  forget  that 
strength  lies  in  unity;  tiiat  calm  Judgment 


must  not  be  overthrown  by  hysteria  and  that 
tried  ix)liiics  must  not  be  junked  for  fan- 
tastic schemes.  It  creates  an  atmosphere  in 
which  nnany  forget  tliat  faith  must  be  main- 
talned  in.  and  all-out  support  given  to,  con- 
stituted leadership 

Disunity,  ill-considered  action,  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  Government  and  its  officials, 
panic — all  these  are  among  the  conditions 
and  states  of  mind  Communist  propagan- 
dists have  fruitlessly  attempted  to  establish 
In  this  country  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  want  to  warn  you  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  command  that  we  should  guard 
against  creating,  ourselves,  the  very  condi- 
tions and  states  of  mind  the  Communists  so 
long  have  vainly  tried  to  produce  by  sub- 
versive propaganda. 

I  would  like  you  to  Join  me  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  a  more  detailed  consideration  of 
recent  events  so  that  we  can  calmly  weigh 
their  significance,  appraise  fairly  what  we 
have  done  about  them,  and  look  ahead  at 
what  we  are  preparing  to  do.  To  do  this, 
we  might  sUrt  with  that  somewhat  over- 
worked topic,  What  Korea  Has  Taught  Us. 
and  work  out  our  own  impartial  conclusions. 

One  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  in  the 
words  of  President  Truman.  He  said.  I  quote, 
"The  attack  upon  Korea  makes  it  plain  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  communism  has  passed 
beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to  conquer 
Independent  nations  and  will  now  use  armed 
Invasion  and  war.  It  has  defied  the  orders 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security." 

In  making  It  plain  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  are  prepared  to  use  armed  force  to  sub- 
ject free  nations,  the  Communists  have  re- 
solved a  perplexing  dilemma;  it  is  a  dilemma 
which  has  confronted  the  Depaitment  of 
Defense  since  its  creation;  it  has  confronted 
the  Congress  which  is  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  the  defense  of  the  country,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

That  dilemma  has  been,  to  state  it  briefly, 
how  much  weipht  should  t>e  given  to  purely 
military  considerations  in  defense  prepared- 
ness and  how  much  should  be  given  to  eco- 
nomic considerations;  or  as  it  was  expressed 
by  Chairman  George  Mahon  in  suppjorting 
the  House  Appropriation  Committee's  rec- 
ommended military  budget  for  1950 — and  I 
quote — "If  war  comes  soon,  we  are  appro- 
priating too  little.  If  we  have  miscalculated 
the  dangers,  if  the  threat  of  war  is  Just  a 
deceptive  mirage  on  the  horizon,  we  are  ap- 
propriating too  much     •     *     •." 

By  armed  aggression,  the  Communists 
have  resolved  the  dilemma  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary considerations.  In  view  of  the  actual 
fighting  taking  place  In  Korea,  economic  con- 
siderations have  been  largely  outweighed. 
As  a  result,  the  President  has  asked  for  a 
supplemental  approp.iation  of  $11,642,906,- 
000  for  the  immediate  expansion  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishm.ent.  He  has  asked  for  an 
additional  *4.000.000,000  for  military  aid  to 
other  free  nations. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  requested  appropria- 
tion Is  to  Instire  a  favorable  outcome  of  the 
Korean  operation.  However,  the  general  ex- 
pansion of  our  military  strength,  now  rapidy 
in  progress.  Is  In  preparation  for  further  acts 
of  armed  eggresslon  which  the  invasion  of  the 
Korean  Republic  Indicated  may  be  expected. 
The  President's  Intention  to  increase  our 
military  strength  with  considerable  rapidity 
must  be  regarded  as  the  speeding  up  of  a 
mlhury  jxiUcy  of  strength  building  which  has 
long  been  In  progress. 

Incidentally,  I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a 
prophet.  But  for  the  sake  of  you  who  may 
have  heard  that  the  strength-building  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  has  not  been 
Intentionally  flexible — intentionally  respon- 
sive to  current  circumstances.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  statement  I  made  to  nn  audience 
many  mouths  a^o.     It  goes  Uie  this; 


"In  the  Department  of  Defense  we  maintain 
a  continuous  and  unrelenting  review  of  the 
plans  we  make  and  the  things  we  are  doing  to 
defend  this  country.  •  •  •  These  reviews 
are  the  outgrowth  of  full  realization  that  in 
this  rapidly  changing  world — rapid  In  its 
scientific  as  well  as  its  political  changes — that 
a  good  plan  or  procedure  last  Tuesday  might 
be  more  than  slightly  out  of  date  by  next 
Friday,   so   to   speak." 

Before  leaving  the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest. I  would  like  to  note  that  in  fiscal 
1947,  only  6  cents  out  of  every  military  budcet 
dollar  could  be  spent  for  tanks,  ships,  air- 
craft, weanrjns.  ammunition,  and  other  heavy 
Items.  This  was  due  to  the  btirden  of  liqui- 
dation costs  of  World  'War  II  and  to  heavy 
overhead.  It  Is  worth  notinp  that  we  were 
able  to  use  19.5  cents  on  the  dollar  for  hard- 
ware in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  In  June 
of  this  yep.r,  in  part  at  least  because  of  a 
reduction  in  overhead.  About  59  cents  out  cf 
every  dollar  psked  by  the  President  In  the 
supplemental  appropiiatio:!  will  go  for  this 
vital  hardware. 

The  appropriation  also  will  provide  for  a 
total  of  2.1ck).C00  men  and  women  in  our 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  this  expansion, 
the  Marines  will  be  Increased  90  percent. 
This  money  will  provide  for  the  calling  up  of 

a  number  cf  rese^^■ists.  and  the  mobilization 
of  needed  National  Guard  units. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  the  ap- 
propriations requested  are  only  for  the  partial 
mobilization  which  is  deemed  advisable  at 
this  time  by  the  President  and  his  military 
ad^'lsors.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  even  partial 
mobilization  will  throw  a  burden  upon  the 
country  which  can  be  met  only  through  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  and  a  willingness  to 
cooperate. 

Returning  again  to  our  theme.  "WTiat 
Korea  Has  Taught  Us.'  I  want  to  draw  a  sec- 
ond and  highly  Important  conclusion.  It  Is 
that  our  action  in  Korea  has  clearly  demon- 
trated  the  absolute  soundness  of  the  major 
concepts  upon  which  our  military  policy  has 
been  based  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  "Fne  truth  of  this 
conclusion  is  too  important  to  our  future 
welfare  to  let  it  be  obscured  by  any  amount 
of  foggy  thinking  and  lose  talking. 
These  concepts,  briffly  stated,  are: 
That  we  must  maintain  an  armed  force  In 
a  hich  state  of  readiness,  prepared  to  heap 
dreadful  retaliation  on  any  enemy  which 
might  attack  us. 

That  we  must  maintain  an  armed  force 
capable  of  quick  expansion  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

That  we  must  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
defense  for  every  dollar  spent. 

That  unification  is  a  necessary  means  for 
achieving  these  ends. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  public 
be  given  a  full  understanding  that  these 
major  concepts  have  been  proved  sound  by 
the  affair  in  Korea.  This  undersunding  is 
essential  Inasmuch  as  it  must  be  the  basis 
Oi  confidence  in  what  already  has  been  done 
to  deiend  this  country,  and  in  the  further 
steps  which  are  now  being  taken.  And  it 
Is  this  calm,  studied  confidence  that  will 
give  us  the  unity  we  must  have. 

As  to  the  state  of  readiness  of  our  forces, 
let  me  ofifer  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  commander  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea.  I  quote  from  his  mes- 
sage of  July  20  to  our  Commander  in  Chiei  : 
"I  do  not  t)€lieve  that  hiElury  records  a 
comparable  operation  which  excelled  the 
Epeed  and  precision  with  which  the  Eighth 
Army,  the  Far  East  Air  Force,  and  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  have  been  deployed  to  a  distant 
land  for  immediate  commitment  to  major  op- 
erations. It  m.erits  the  higiiest  commenda- 
tion for  the  commanders,  staffs  and  umts 
concerned  and  attests  to  their  superior  train- 
ing and  high  state  of  rsaci.ness  to  meet  any 
e-.entuali^y.  This  find^-  added  emphasis  in 
the  fact  that  the  Far  East  Command,  until 
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th«  PrMldenf  s  frt»t  pronouncement  to  sup- 
port the  epochAl  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, had  no  sllehtart  responslbUitjr  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  R«publtc  of  Korea.  With 
the  President's  decision  U  assumed  a  com- 
pletely new  and  added  mission." 

If  any  fxirther  evidence  of  our  state  of 
readLness  is  needed,  we  hare  It  from  Oen.  J. 
LawtcD  Collins.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army.  I  quoU  from  his  report  to  th« 
Prealdent  after  vlsltlag  tbe  front: 

•Our  far  •astern  forces  were  organised  and 
aqolppetf  pcttuully  to  perform  peaceful  oc- 
ffmff^^Hf*  <hmee  tn  Jup«n.  However,  under 
General  Uac Arthur's  magnificent  iMMtenhlp, 
they  have  qulcUy  adapted  tbemadTes  to 
meet  tlie  deliberately  planned  attack  of  the 
north  Korean  Communist  forces,  which  are 
well-equtpped.  well-led.  and  battle-trained. 
and  which  have  at  times  outnumbered  our 
troops  by  as  much  as  20  to   1." 

In  his  report  to  the  i»resident.  General  Col- 
lins described  the  action  of  our  troops  as 
-a  splendid  tribute  to  the  ability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  convert  quickly  from  the 
peaceful  duties  of  occupation  to  the  grim 
duties  of  war."  The  hlfi:hly  skillful  fashion 
In  which  our  garrison  troops,  with  no  prior 
reeponslblllty  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
Of  Korea,  were  able  to  flght  this  historic  de- 
laying action,  must  be  regarded  as  further 
tribute  to  their  blgh  state  of  readiness. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  nothing  about 
the  Korean  affair  has  made  It  necessary  for 
us  to  demonstrate  our  state  of  readiness  to 
deliver  a  paralyzing  retaliatory  blow  at  any 
foe  who  may  attack  this  country  By  the 
■ame  token,  then?  Is  nothing  about  the 
Korean  alTalr  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  de- 
liver such  a  blow. 

Despite  this  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
troops'  high  state  of  readiness,  misunder- 
standing of  the  Korean  affair  still  lingers  In 
the  public  mind.  One  Indication  of  this  Is 
the  oft-repeated  statement,  "we  were  un- 
prepared for  Korea." 

It  Is  quite  true  that  we  did  not  have  close 
at  band  an  armed  force  of  sufflclent  strength 
to  crtish  Immediately  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  There  is  nothing  particularly  re- 
markable about  this.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
been  more  remarkatle  If  we  had.  As  General 
MacArthur  pointed  out.  our  troops  in  Japan 
had  no  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  Why  they  were  given  this 
emergency  aMlgnment  which  they  have  so 
well  discharged  was  made  clear  by  President 
Truman  tn  Lis  meaeage  to  the  Congress  on 
July  19.     I  now  qoute  the  President: 

"I  think  It  is  Important  that  the  nature 
of   our  military   action   in   Korea   be  urder- 

■tood.  It  Should  be  made  perfectJy  clear 
that  tbe  acticm  was  undertaken  as  a  matter 
of  baalc  moral  principle.  The  United  States 
was  going  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  established 
and  suppc«-ted  by  tbe  United  Nations  and 
unjuatlfiabl7  attacked  by  an  agjgreMor  force. 
Oonaequently.  we  were  not  deterred  by  the 
relative  Immediate  superiority  of  the  attack- 
ing forcea,  by  the  fact  that  our  base  of  sup- 
plies was  5,000  miles  away,  or  by  the  further 
lact  that  we  would  have  to  cuppiy  our  forces 
tbrougta  port  facilities  that  are  far  from 
satisfactory." 
It  might  be  wtU  to  obMry«  at  this  point 

that  8tr«tchinc  dlaconally  across  Asia  and 
Europe  for  tboosatMls  on  thouaands  of  miles 
is  a  Communist  borderland.  Along  It.  In- 
spired acta  of  armed  aggression  already  have 
transpired  or  might  be  expected  at  any  time 
the  Commurilsts  chooee.  No  nation  on  earth 
could  be  prepared  to  crush  quickly  any  of 
ttMse  actual  or  potential  acu  of  armed  ag- 
jn.  No  single  nation  could  possibly 
itn  a  military  establishment  strong 
|h  and  widely  enough  dispersed.  In 
tlM  ease  of  Korea,  it  was  fortunate  for  free 
nations  that  the  Gonununiats  chose  as  their 
objective  of  armed  aggression  a  theater 
wh'Tf  we  had  troops  cloae  at  hand  for  an 
entirely    different    purpoae   tban    throwing 


back  armed  Invadors  of  a  neighboring  coun- 
trv.  But  It  must  be  remembered  that 
whether  we  had  maintained  10  or  100  trained 
divisions  in  the  United  States,  our  first  unlu 
would  have  faced  tbe  same  necessity  of  fight- 
ing a  delaying  action  until  reinforcements 
eotild  arrlTe.  We  are  without  assurance,  too, 
that  maintenance  of  100  divisions  In  conti- 
nental United  States  would  have  deterred 
the  Invasion  of  Korea. 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago.  one  of  the 
major  concepts  about  which  our  military 
policy  has  been  Integrated  was  the  need 
for  developing  an  Armed  Force  which  would 
b«  readily  and  quickly  expandable  in  time 
of  amergency.  The  proof  of  our  success  In 
this  part  of  otir  preparedness  efforts  may  be 
found  in  the  ease  with  which  we  have  been — 
for  many  days  now — absorbing  new  men.  In- 
dividually, and  civilian  components  as  units 
Into  our  forces,  and  the  advanced  state  of 
preparedness  for  procuring  additional  tanks, 
aircraft,  and  other  "hardware  '  needed  for 
our  expansion. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  few  Americans,  if 
any.  doubt  the  necessity  of  military  expan- 
sion at  an  accelerated  rate,  regardless  of 
cost.  However.  It  should  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  taxpayer  that  the  cost  In  dollars 
will  not  be  so  great  as  would  be  the  case  If 
we  had  not.  in  months  past,  learned  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  defense  for  every  dol- 
lar spent.  Indeed,  if  this  emergency  had 
arisen  not  too  long  ago,  many  of  the  dollars 
which  now  can  be  spent  for  planes  and  tanks 
and  guns  and  ships  would  have  gone  Into 
useless  overhead.  This  situation  Is  not  acci- 
dental. Ic  was  brought  about  by  earnest 
work  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson. 

Incidentally.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
at  this  critical  time  with  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  I>efense.  My  first  real  association 
with  him  was  in  the  American  Legion,  when 
he  was  national  commander  and  I  was  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  been  associated  with  him  In  many 
capacities  since  that  time  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  he  is  the  most  sincere,  honest, 
and  capable  executive  that  can  be  found 
any  place  In  the  world.  His  plan  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration  has 
been  to  assure  peace  through  strength  and 
he  has  endeavored  to  bulJd  that  strength 
within  the  caFvablllty  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. He  still  believes  that  even  in  this  time 
of  crisis  we  should  not  tolerate  waste  end 
extravagance.  Recently  lu  his  appearance 
before  the  Congress  he  expressed  this  Idea — 
and  I  quote — "this  determination  to  get  the 
maximum  return  on  the  defense  dollar  will 
continue  to  govern  our  activities." 

It  Is  possible  that  many  of  you  here  have 
heard  me  one  time  or  another  advocate  the 
virtues  of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
That  advocacy  no  longer  Is  necessary.  Uni- 
fication beyond  any  previous  experience 
flowered  In  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Korea. 

The  action  of  our  land,  naval,  and  air 
forces  under  General  MacArthur  Is  one  ex- 
ample of  It.  The  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  ths  Congress  had  the  complete  sup- 
port and  concurrence  of  all  civilian  and 
military  leaders  In  the  Defense  Department. 
The  benefit  of  unification  In  an  emergency 

has  been  further  exemplified  by  the  quick 
decisions  which  have?  been  possible  In  recent 
weeks  to  coordinate  the  combat  efforts  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

I'm  sure  It  Is  apparent  that  our  military 
policy  has  been  developed  around  sound 
cimcepts;  that  our  Military  Bstabltshment 
ha*  been  organized  to  provii?  a  sound  mo- 
bilisation base  In  case  of  war. 

Thoee  who  recognize  these  facts  will  have 
the  firm  assurance  that  never  before  In  time 
of  i>eace  have  we  been  better  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  They  will  have  calm  as- 
surance that  we  are  moving  with  a  sure. 
swift  tread  ftlong  the  charted  path  to  greater 
strength.     They  will  readily  receive  a  sug- 


gestion I  have  to  make  It  Is  that  all  of  the 
cltlrens  of  the  United  Slates  become,  llKe  the 
Armed  Forces,  unified  In  their  determina- 
tion to  support  the  President's  program  for 
greater  defense.  It  Is.  as  he  has  said,  a  pro- 
gram by  which  we  hope  to  avert  nu  all-out 
war. 


Address  by  Archbishop  Gushing  to  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NFVADA 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  T 
hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Boston  Pilot  of  August  5.  1950.  concern- 
ing an  address  by  his  excellency  Arch- 
bishop Gushing,  and  containing  the  text 
of  that  address.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered before  the  sixty-fifth  biennial  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  on  August  3.  1950. 

This  addre.ss  by  Archbishop  Gushing 
is  extremely  timely  and  interesting.  The 
Archbishop  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  true  Christianity  in  guiding 
us  through  the  troubled  times  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  and  has  expressed  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  in  a  way  which 
I  feel  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  Inspiring. 

In  his  address  the  archbishop  also 
touched  upon  several  other  matters,  in- 
cluding the  destiny  of  Ireland,  and  the 
so-called  Fogarty  bill,  which  denounces 
the  u.se  of  Marshall-plan  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Northern  Ireland  partition 
government,  and  with  which  I  believe 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  familiar. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  the  in- 
spirational QuaUty  of  Archbishop  Cush- 
Ing's  address,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Htpocrist  Babs  laiLAND  FaoM  UN.  CHABcrs 
PaKLATE — Exclusion      or      Nation      i-aoiic 
World  Organization  Is  Octright  Fraud 
Predicting   that   those   of    this   generation 
win  never  again  live  In  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy.   His    Excellency,    Archbishop    Cushlng, 
addressed   the  sixty-fifth   biennial   national 
convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians and  Auxiliary  at  n  pontlflclal  mass  cele- 
brated at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
marking  the  opening  of  the  Boston  conclave. 

Disturbed  at  the  world  situation.  Arch- 
bishop Cushlng  said:  "I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  will  be  a  cold  or  bloody  war.  I  cannot 
fcrsee.     •     •     •     In  World  War  I  and  In 

World  War  n  we  fought  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world.  Our  expectations  have  not  been 
fulfl!led. 

•PneanlPm  Is  rampant  here  and  elsewhere. 
In  Korea  the  flower  of  our  manhood  Is  dying 
In  agony." 

In  lighter  vein  His  Excellency  referred  to 
his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  in  presenting 
his  Impressions  of  ocean  travel  quoted  from 
the  famous  lines  from  Mr.  Dooley.  He  told 
the  delegates  of  his  plans  to  continue  aboard 
ship  the  recitation  of  the  Roeary. 


I 


RisoLtrnoNs  passed 

Urging  the  passing  of  the  Fogarty  bill.  No. 
720.  which  denounces  the  use  of  Marshall- 
plan  money  to  support  the  Northern  Ireland 
partition  government,  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee submitted  proposals  which  were 
ad(  pted  by  the  convention. 

Amorg  the  resolutions  passed  were  those 
declaring  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  spiritual  allegiance  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff:  renewed  denuncia- 
tion of  communism  not  only  In  Russia  and 
its  satellite  states  but  In  every  place  in  the 
world. 

The  committee  warned  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  current  danger  declaring  "the 
Department  seemed  to  have  shown  an  In- 
clination to  support  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  Into  the  UN",  and  reiterated 
"the  terrible  consequences  which  would  be 
sure  to  result  for  such  a  betrayal  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

MEMORIAL    MASS 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Houlihan.  State  chaplain, 
and  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Water- 
town,  celebrated  a  mass  for  deceased  mem- 
bers on  Wednesday  morning  at  Our  Lady  of 
Victories  Church.  Boston. 

Delegates  and  members  cf  the  convention 
attended  a  moonlight  sail  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Concluding  the  sessions  was  the 
annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on 
Thursday  evening  at  which  Archbishop 
Gushing  was  principal  speaker.  Serving;  as 
toastmaster  was  Paul  E  Tlcrney  and  Miss 
Mary  A.  Curran  was  chairman. 

ARCHBISHOP'S    ADDRESS 

His  excellency's  address  follows: 
"While  I  am  speaking  of  prayers,  there  Is 
another  plea  that  I  would  like  to  make  to 
this  convention.  Last  spring  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  our  Eire  Society,  a  Boston 
group  which  has  done  so  much  to  serve  the 
cultural  Interests  of  the  Irish  everywhere.  I 
spoke  of  BIe.<;sed  Oliver  Plunket.  My  re- 
marks were  taken  up  by  the  Irish  press  and 
apparently  reproduced  wherever  there  are 
Irishmen  In  the  world,  which  means  In  every- 
corner  of  the  globe.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  receive  a  message  from  the  ven- 
erable anc^  beloved  Primate  of  All  Ireland, 
the  Archbishop  of  Aimaeh.  who  told  me  that 
my  few  words  concerning  Blessed  Plunket 
had    increased    the    hope    that    the    eventual 

canonization  of  the, great  Irish  martyr  may 
be  the  sooner. 

"I  certainly  rejoice  If  such  be  the  case. 
The  Archlbshop  asked  me  to  renew  whenever 
appropriate  the  plea  I  made  to  the  Eire  So- 
ciety.    I  gladly  do  so  at  this  time. 

"niSH    PaCRlMACE 

"Last  fall  we  went  to  Ireland  on  a  great 
'Come  Back  to  Erin"  pilgrimage.  We  visited 
many  beloved  spots  In  the  Isle  of  Saints  and 
Scholars,  but  none  more  profoundly  moved 
me  than  did  the  modest  shrine  in  great  Saint 
Peter's  Church.  Drogheda.  where  the  head  of 
Blessed  Oliver  Plunket  Is  preserved  for  ven- 
eration. 

"It  Is  surprising  to  reflect  on  how  little 
people  outside  Ireland  appear  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  stature  and  historic  signifi- 
cance of  this  great  archbishop,  patriot,  and 
personality.  It  would,  I  think,  be  most  ap- 
propriate If  the  Hibernians  would  Interest 
itself  In  the  cause  of  Blessed  Plunket. 

"My  purpose  In  suggesting  such  a  reawak- 
ened Interest  Is  not  to  recall  the  injustices 
of  the  pnst  nor  otherwise  to  inflame  partisan 
or  political  sentiments  in  the  present.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
rehearse  the  travesty  of  Justice  which  was  his 
trial  nor  the  Incredible  barbarities  which 
accompanied  his  execution. 

-TRUE    CHRISTIAN 

•*My  purpose  would  rather  be  to  present 
Blessed   Oliver   Plunket   as   an   outstanding 


example  of  what  the  true  Christian  should 
be  at  all  times  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit 
In  which  the  true  Irishman  seeks  the  inter- 
ests of  his  nation. 

"As  a  Christian.  Blessed  Plunket  was  kindly 
and  considerate.  He  was  humble  In  his 
great  learning  He  was  assiduous  In  the 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  his  state  In  life. 
He  was  filled  with  a  holy  peace  and  he  saw 
all  events  of  life  In  a  completely  spiritual 
perspective.  Few  men  In  history  have  ac- 
cepted injustice  and  even  a  brutally  unjust 
death  with  such  magnificent  dignity  and 
devout  resignation. 

"He  was  a  martyr  for  his  faith.  So  far  as 
we  may  use  the  word,  he  was  also  a  martjT 
for  Ireland.  But  his  love  for  Ireland.  It  mtist 
be  noted,  did  not  make  him  the  enemy  of 
any  other  lend.  On  the  contrary.  Blessed 
Plunket  exemplifies  the  truly  Catholic  spirit 
in  which  differences  between  nations  must 
always  be  resolved  no  matter  what  the  pre- 
vious history  of  injustice  or  of  bitterness  en 
either  side 

"We  In  America  who  have  Irish  blood  in 
our  veins.  Irish  hearts  in  our  bosoms,  whose 
Christian  souls  are  in  bodies  with  Irish  nerves 
and  Irish  temperaments,  have  also  much  to 
learn  from  the  Irish  example  of  Blessed 
Oliver  Plunket.  We  have  a  lesson  to  learn 
from  him  concerning  the  spirit  of  reso- 
lute. Intrepid  blended  faith  and  charity 
with  which  we  must  help  America  meet  her 
obligations  in  the  International  community. 
The  spirit  of,.BlessPd  Plunket  impels  us  to 
meditate  soberly  and  prayerfully  the  wise 
words  with  which  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope, 
last  week  renewed  his  plea  for  peaceful 
methods  of  settling  international  disputes  so 
long  as  such  methods  are  humanly  possible. 

"WAR    FOR    PEACE    SAKE 

"In  the  spirit  of  Blessed  Plunket  we  shall 
continue  to  abhor  war  even  when  it  is  forced 
upon  us.  We  shall  continue  to  ask  that  the 
arts  of  peace  be  employed  in  the  effort  to 
restore  or  establish  order.  But  we  shall  not 
be  cowards  if  traitors  at  home  or  abroad 
compel  us  Instead  to  practice  the  science 
of  war.  If  we  be  forced  to  wage  war.  It  will 
not  be  war  for  the  sake  of  that  violence  which 
is  the  Reds  objective.  It  will  be  war  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  patient  principle  which 
alone  inspires  the  Christian  when  finally  he 
takes  up  his  arms.  We  go  to  war.  as  St. 
Augustine  said,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  pie- 
serve  it  where  it  still  survives,  to  restore  it 
where  It  has  been  destroyed. 

"So.  too,  we  Americans  of  Irish  descent 
should  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Blessed 
Plunket  in  the  sympathetic  interest  we 
naturally  take  In  the   affairs  of   old  Ireland 

across  the  sea. 

"spiarruAL  ties 

"There  has  never  tr'-n  any  question  of  our 
dividing  civic  loyalty  between  our  American 
fatherland  and  the  motherland  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  ties  \  hlch  unite  us  with  Ireland 
are  sentimental  and  dominantly  spiritual. 
They  are  entirely  consistent  with  unqualified 
American  patriotiBm.  Our  Interest  in  Irish 
affairs  Is  the  Interest  of  kinsmen  in  the  for- 
tunes of  their  physical  and  spiritual  rela- 
tives. It  is  on  the  level  of  affections  and 
prayers,  not  the  level  of  politics,  intrigue,  or 

sabotage.  There  is  no  resemblance,  for  ex- 
ample, between  it  and  the  Interest  of  Bund- 
Ists  In  the  military  aspirations  of  their 
fatherland.  It  certainly  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatsoever  to  the  treacherous  Inter- 
est of  American  fellow-travellers,  parlor 
pinks,  and  like  disloyalists  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Soviet.  These  ladles  and  gentlemen  ap- 
pear, at  least  as  they  reveal  themselves  In 
their  disloyalty  trials  or  espionage  cases,  to 
be  thoroughly  emanlclpated  from  any  spirit- 
ual values  such  as  constitute  the  chief  tie 
between  the  Irish  throughout  the  world  and 
Old  Ireland.     One  finds  in  them  scant  trace 


of  the  sentiment  or  the  poetry  which  tie* 
hearts  like  yours  to  the  lands  of  your 
ancestors. 

"The  love  of  our  people  for  Hlbernla  has 
prompted  them  to  greater,  not  lesser  serv- 
ice to  America.  Only  In  song  has  Ireland 
ever  asked  her  sons  and  daughters  to  "Come 
Back  to  &ln."  In  reality,  she  has  alwaj's 
encouraged  them  to  'ake  their  places  In 
the  comrunltles  which  gave  them  place,  re- 
taining for  Ireland  only  the  affection  of 
pious  hearts  and  the  gratitude  of  prayerful 
children. 

"MEANING    or   RELIGION 

"Forty  years  ago  an  American  T»Tlter  of  our 
own  country  as  an  example  of  this  Irish 
quality  of  strengthening  with  God's  grace 
the  land  which  gives  them  shelter  said: 
'This  vast  continent  affords  a  most  striking 
proof  of  what  religion  means  to  the  Irish 
people.  Count  the  colleges,  schools,  acad- 
emies, hospitals,  and  asylums  jt  charity  that 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  •  -^Ic  all  over  the 
land,  and  tell  me  Is  there  anything  that 
speaks  more  eloquently  to  the  heart  than 
the  faith  that  Inspired  such  unselfish  de- 
votion. Religion  as  a  name  is  useless:  It  Is 
only  precious  for  what  it  enables  us  to  be 
and  to  do.  It  Is  religion  that  has  made  the 
Irish  people  what  tney  are.  It  has  made 
them  Just  toward  others,  lovers  of  order  and 

progress,  firm  in  the  support  of  Just  author- 
ity, and  courageous  In  resistance  to  lawless 
tyranny.  No  state  can  thrive  without  such 
virtuous  citizens,  and  no  country  can  be 
hopelessly  lost  that  has  the  happiness  cf 
possessing  them  ' 

"What  Ireland's  Inspiration  has  brought 
into  American  national  life,  it  once  brought 
into  the  universal  life  of  Christendom. 
Every  scholar  knows  the  part  the  land  of 
our  fathers  played  In  the  Dark  Ages,  when 
once  before  the  unity  of  Europe  had 
crumbled  under  the  attack  of  barbarians 
and  the  new  glorious  unity  that  was  medieval 
Christendom  was  Ijelng  forged  by  Christian 
apostles,  so  many  of  them  Irish  by  birth. 
It  may  well  be  that  once  again  holy  Ireland 
Ls  destined  to  play  a  civilizing  and  spiritual- 
izing role  in  our  divided  and  distraught  In- 
ternational community,  a  role  like  to  that 
which  she  played  centuries  ago. 

"DESTINY   or   lEELAliB 

"In  this  connection  I  recall  a  prophetic 
word  uttered  with  regard  to  the  Irish  people. 
Nearly  300  years  ago  a  papal  nuncio  sent  to 
Ireland  by  the  Pope  wrote  back  to  Rome 
these  words:  'Ireland  may  yet  become  an 
outwork  of  the  faith  to  Europe  and  Its  her- 
ald to  America.'  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  are  living  In  days  which  have  seen  this 
prophecy  on  the  verge  of  fulfillment.  Ire- 
land has  become  an  outwork  of  the  faith  to 
EuroF>e.  has  been  and  is  Its  herald  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Irish  people,  wherever  they  nnay 
be.  are  the  champions  of  Christianity  in  a 
world  menaced  by  Asiatic  communism:  they 
are  foremost  among  those  who.  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  are  unswervingly  com- 
mitted to  the  traditions  of  western  civiliza- 
tion and  Catholic  Christianity  which  once 
gave  origin,  meaning  and  purpose  to  cur 
democracy  and  which  can  once  again  guar- 
antee democracy's  survival. 

"The  enemies  of  faith  and  freedom,  of  de- 
mocracy and  Christianity,  well  know  ths 
devotion  of  the  Irish  pjeople  to  the  basic 
principles  of  western  civilization.  That 
explains  their  desire  to  embarrass  Ireland 
whenever  possible,  to  keep  Ireland  out  of  the 
councils  of  the  world,  to  'veto'  her  admit- 
tance to  international  organizations.  By 
such  action  Ireland's  critics  pay  tribute  to 
her  integrity  and  reveal  the  malice  of  their 
own  designs.  By  their  action  they  confirm 
our  conviction  that  Ireland,  today  as  of  yore, 
is  the  champion  of  light  against  darkness. 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit  against  those  of 
the  flesh. 
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"It  weim  profoundly  i«tenltto»nt.  as  wtW 
as  bitterly  Ironic,  that  we  shruid  have  read 
In  the  newspaper*  the  other  day  an  an- 
nouncement conremlng  a  group  of  rclun- 
teers  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  a  re- 
public ezchxiMl  from  the  United  Nations. 
who  exprecacd  their  desire  to  fight  by  the 
•Mt  of  American  t-f-oop*  under  the  American 
flue*  t*M  United  Nations,  or  may  flag  In  beat- 
ing back  tlM  Bad  raiders  on  Korea — while 
the  aaine  newipapen  reported  to  tia  the  de- 
Tlces  and  dodges  by  which  nations  high  In 
the  CcuncUs  of  the  United  Nation  still  seek 
to  avoid  their  responsibility  In  helping  over- 
eone  ttie  Tlolence  Instigated  by  the  Rtd 
raglBM  whose  representative  Is  to  preside 
over  tbe  deUberatlons  of  the  United  Nations 
Council  this  month — and  whose  representa- 
tives consistently  and  successfully  object  to 
the  adm:tt&nc«  into  the  United  Nations  of 
a  gen\Une  democracy,  a  duly  constituted 
republic   and  a  Christian  nation  like  Ireland. 

•There  la  no  point  In  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  hyp>ocrlsy  which  debars  Ireland 
Ircm  her  proper  place  »n  the  international 
eoaamumty.  I  reafSrm  my  long  standing 
eonTlction  that  such  action  bears  witness 
both  to  Ireland's  integrity  and  to  the  fraud- 
ulent purposes  of  nations  which  unite  in 
outlawing  the  Irish  Republic,  while  making 
'«'«»' —'^  cause  with  the  Red  regimes  iri  Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary.  Polanri.  Lithuania,  and  the 
flQfVlet  Republics  subject  to  Ma'cow  The 
anluaion  uf  Ireland  trom  Intern  ntional 
otganiaation  is  a  fraud,  a  fraud  which,  as 
events  are  provlns  »i:i  redound  enoranousiy 
to  Ireland's  good  name 

"So,  too.  our  sympathetic  Interest  in  the 
fate  of  our  kinsmen  impels  us  to  brand  as  a 
further  fraud  the  reasons  alleeed  lor  the 
eootlnued  partition  of  Ireland.  The  t-easona 
offered  are  familiar  I  need  not  n-hearse 
them.  Their  wording  changes  according  as 
the  hypocrites  who  profit  from  the  (Uvl.^lon 
shift  their  Hue  to  meet  the  exposure  (if  their 
fraud  lilence. 

•"No  one  will  ever  t>e  able  to  understand 
why  Amcnraris,  whose  President  gfive  the 
bi^hect  and  most  authoritative  ezpreasion 
to  the  principle  ot  national  se If -det^-rmi na- 
tion, should  be  so  slow  to  speak  up  In  be- 
half of  Ireland  s  nj*t;ui:ia!  self-determination. 
Ko  one  will  ever  be  able  to  understand  why 
Am^frleans,  who  talk  so  much  abt  ut  the 
necessity  for  religious  tolersnce.  should 
eapoiise  In  effect  the  cause  of  the  Orangemen 
who  hold  rellglotia  tolerance  In  unconceaJcd 
contempt  as  against  the  cause  of  the  Irl&h 
wboee  undeniable  record  of  religious  toler- 
ance Is  by  all  odds  the  fairest  record  of  any 
ration  In  our  day,  our  own  not  excepted. 
There  is  no  Irish  Catholic  equivalent,  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  not  even  in  reprisal.  There 
is  no  Irish  equivalent  of  the  Orangccaen  nor 
of  crganlaatlons  like  Protestants  and  others 
united. 

"arpoRT    or    MiKisTf:as 

Tpaat  week  I  read  lu  a  news  magazine 
a  report  filed  by  a  group  of  protestani  min- 
isters concerning  what  they  were  pi«ased  to 
call  'violations  of  religious  freedom'  In  care- 
fully selected  arras  of  the  world  I  later 
read  that  some  of  their  own  leaders,  lay  ai.d 
clerical,  liad  repudl;ited  the  report  for  tha 
specious  'phcney'  that  it  Lb.  But.  njnethe- 
1«M  It  U  typical  of  the  kind  of  uHc  heard 
whenever  one  a&ks  why  a  world  s<.  sensi- 
tive to  discrimination  elsewhere  is  aj  silent 
concerning  the  unparalleled  dlscriKlnatiou 
by  which  an  Irish  minority  in  Uistei  is  vir- 
tually disenf ranch Ijied.  while  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Iriah  people  are  denied 
self-determination  of  their  own  nation  by 
the  Orange  minority  in  the  six  counties. 

"The  fraudulent  report  of  the  nrinistera 
speaks  of  Ireland  as  i.ne  place  where  re- 
ll.;lou«  li'ierly  U  allegedly  denied.  l"or  one 
wild    moment    it    looked    as   if    a    'truthful 


phrase  had  blossomed  by  chance  In  their 
report  and  that  the  ministers  were  referring 
to  northern  Ireland,  where  religious  perse- 
cution, coupled  with  economic  and  social 
discrimination  on  a  strictly  religious  basis. 
hap  been  and  1«  the  normal  state  of  affairs. 

•  But  no.  C<^me  to  find  out.  the  report 
referred  to  the  Irish  Republic— and  the 
prctesiant  government  in  Ulster  was  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health 

•  Seumas  MacManus  said  the  final  word  on 
this  hypocrisy  over  3)  years  ago  when  he 
wrote:  "While  such  an  idea  ns  a  Catholic 
mayor  for  prote-^tant  Derry  and  protectant 
Belfast  Is  laughably  absurd,  such  Catholic 
cities  as  Dublin.  Cork.  Limerick.  Kilkenny, 
often  honor  protcstant  citizens  by  making 
them  tUelr  Orst  magistrates.  And  while  the 
idea  of  a  Cathc  lie  member  of  parliament 
sitting  for  any  of  the  prolestant  counties 
of  the  northeast  is  ludicrously  laughable, 
purely  Catholic  counties  in  both  north  and 
south  frequently  elect  proteutants  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament. 

••  'And  anally,  and  above  all.  be  It  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  man  whom  the  Irish 
Cathcllcs  chose  a&  their  national  leader  from 
the  days  of  Robert  Emmet  to  the  days  of 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  has  been  Protestant.' 

"There  Is  bigotry  In  Ireland — bigotry  of 
the  most  Intolerant,  most  rampant,  type — 
but  It  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to  nou- 
Calhollcs  of  the  Brlto-Iri&h  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

"The  recent  report  of  the  ministers  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  old  coliplet: 

"  "Porgiveneea  to  tiie  Injured  doth  belong. 
They  ne'er  forgive  who  do  the  wrong." 

"nUUDDLI^NT    AXCUMENTS 

"The  other  arguments  advanced  in  favor 
of  partition  are  equally  fraudulent.  Only  a 
hypocrite  would  present  them;  only  a  fool 
would  believe  them.  This  is  so  much  the 
case,  that  I  cannot  believe  partition  can 
endure  unless  hjrpocrlry  and  fnlly  are  for- 
ever to  gain  the  day  When  common  sense, 
common  decency,  and  the  voice  of  Christian 
conscience  are  again  heard  in  international 
affairs,  sheer  logic  will  put  an  end  to  the 
farce  of  partition.  No  violent  words  need 
be  spoken;  m  rebel  shot  need  be  fired;  no 
Involved  diplomatic  formulaa  need  be  devised 
or  Invoked. 

"That  Is  why  the  defenders  of  partition 
ere  the  only  ones  who  are  talking  wildly 
these  days.  Our  kinsmen,  the  Irish,  are 
prf«eniing  the  case  agplnst  partition  with 
reasoned  dignity  and  Christian  calm.  The 
railing,  the  rudeness,  and  the  vulgarity  are 
all  on  the  other  side.  Witness  the  bad-man- 
nered, ill-considered  attack  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  for  exr.mple,  on  the  pro- 
nouncement here  in  Boston  and  elsewhere 
of  His  Sscellency,  the  recently  appointed 
Ambassador  of  Ireland  to  the  United  States. 
The  Monitor  departed  from  its  customary 
pose  of  Impartial  objectivity  in  an  attempt 
to  render  absurd  the  statesman-like  decla- 
ration of  Ur.  Hearne  concerning  the  deier- 
nvlnaticn  of  the  Irish  people  t<.>  achieve  their 
national  unity  and  their  determination  to 
achieve  it  without  violence. 

"  'National  unity  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Irish  people.'  the  ambassador  said.  The 
whole  soil  of  Ireland  Is  the  property  and  do- 
main of  the  whole  Irish  people  of  today. 

"  'Those  who  will  tell  you  It  is  a  compli- 
cated problem  and  plead  for  n  division  are 
as  false  CM  the  woman  who  wanted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  ownership  of  a  Utile  child 
In  King  Solomon's  day  by  cutting  it  into  two 
pieces. 

"  We  want  unity,  but  we  also  want  peace. 
We  are  determined  to  achieve  unity  without 
a  civil  war.' 

"UNmO  nKLANV 
"That     is     Rtatesmanllke     talk       What     is 
more    important,    it    is    also    sensible    talk. 


Their  kinsmen  In  America  and  the  lovers  of 
Justice  everywhere  will  wUh  the  Irish  every 
blessing  in  their  effort  to  fulfill  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  their  nation  within  the  frame- 
work of  H  policy  inspired  by  a  love  for  peace 
and  a  determination  to  preserve  it. 

"So.  I  express  the  hope  of  you  nil  that 
our  generation  will  see  Ireland  ore  day 
united.  The  end  of  partition  will  bring  a 
breath  of  hope  to  enslaved  nations  every- 
where The  moral  resistance  to  partition 
already  sustains  such  hope:  They  who  strug- 
gle for  freedom  are  already  free. 

"We  who  love  America  are  naturally  Inter- 
ested in  the  land  which  taught  our  people 
how  and  why  and  with  what  passion  we 
must  love  this  land  of  liberty.  We  who  know 
the  Joy  of  living  In  a  united  Nation — one 
Nation  under  God — one  Nation  Indivisible 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all— are  under  a 
special  obligation  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  Old  Ireland. 

"God  bless  America.  Erin  Go  bragh.  Gcd 
bless  Ireland." 
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People  Being  Blamed  in  Newest  Alibi  for 
Failore  in  Korea 


The  Statehood  Bilft 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Sevtemher  8  (legislctivf  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Prpsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Statehood  Billt."  published 
in  the  New  York  limes  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  folows; 

The  Statthood  Biuji 

President  Truman  Is  right  In  pressing  upon 
the  Senate  the  urgency  of  the  bills  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  This  is  ob- 
viously the  psychological  time  for  their  pas- 
sage Th\a  action  would  put  ui  In  p.  stronger 
position  in  the  Pacific  when  w?  need  all  the 
strength  we  can  muster.  It  would  be.  in  a 
very  real  sense,  a  cUielng  of  oui-  ranks. 

The  support  for  these  measu-es.  ooth  con- 
gressional and  public,  is  widespread.  They 
were  adopted  in  the  House  by  lar,}e  majori- 
ties. It  is  believed  that  they  oan  win  over- 
whelming Senate  approval  if  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  permits  them  to  come  to 
the  floor.  The  reasons  lor  adoption  are  many 
and  sound.  The  ground  for  delay  at  this 
point  Is  flimsy  and  may  possibly  be  aaworthy. 

It  ha»  been  suggested  that  :i  long  Sena  re 
det>ate  might  be  precipitated  a  a  tim-  when 
some  legislators  are  eager  to  get  home  to 
make  political  hay  This  is  n  Jt  a  valid  ex- 
cvise  lor  sidetracking  legislation  that  the 
coimtry  wants  and  that  a  mi  Jorlty  of  the 
Congress  is  ready  to  approve.  Behind  this 
sUkifiesllon  of  protracted  debate  is  the  mere 
sinister  thesis  that  the  long  objection  will 
come  from  a  small  group  of  Democrats  who 
fear  th.it  legislative  representatives  of  Hawaii 
and  Aiaska  would  suppcrt  tie  civil-rights 
phases  of  th?  Truman  program.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  display  of  statecraft  :o  Impede  the 
legislation  for  Hawaii  and  Aiasia  lu  order  to 
pander  to  the  prejudices  of  a  m  norlty. 

The  President's  appeal  should  be  heeded 
The  measures  should  be  brought  out  and 
adopted  before  any  adjournment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straicht  for  the  sake 
of  posterity  and  for  the  historians,  I  sub- 
mit the  two  followintj  articles,  one  by 
David  Lawrence  and  the  other  by  Doro- 
thy Thompson,  both  of  which  are  excel- 
lent articles  giving  facts  which  people 
should  not  forget: 
People   Bfinc   Blamed  in  Newest   Aiibi   for 

FAii.t:^E  IN  Korea— Wave  of  Ceiticism  Rises 

AS   Tel-man    Refcses   To   Shake   Up   Top 

Command 

(By   David   Lawrence) 

There's  a  new  alibi  around  here — it  seems 
that  now  the  American  people  are  to  blame 
for  the  failures  in  Korea.  Nobody  in  Wash- 
ington presumably  had  any  responsibility— 
it  was  Just  the  failure  of  the  people  to  let 
Washington  spend  more  money. 

This  tvpe  of  argument  assumes  that  the 
military  men  in  our  top  command  must 
forget  their  duty  as  military  advisers  and 
be  swerved  by  political  considerations  and 
public  opinion's  desires  about  spending.  Evi- 
dently they  must  not  speak  up  and  tell  the 
country  what  is  really  needed  for  military 
defense   and  safety. 

But  the  people  will  not  be  fooled  by  these 
alibis.  Tney  are  Insistent  that  something 
be  done  about  the  blunders — no  tanks,  no 
aircraft  carriers,  no  marines,  no  tactical 
aviation  in  the  Far  East  when  trouble  came. 
The  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  Presi- 
dent Is  growing.  Letters  from  different  paits 
of  the  country  show  that  his  recent  refusal 
to  shake  up  the  top  command  and  the  civil- 
ians who  bungled  the  Job  Is  turning  a  wave 
of  new  criticism  against  him. 

order  issued  in    194« 

The  President's  responsibility  will  be  a 
subject  of  wide  discussion.  For  It  was  his 
Executive  order  Issued  In  1946 — and  reiter- 
ated regularly  since — which  has  squelched 
the  military  men  below  the  top  group  of 
political  generals  and  prevented  them  from 
speaking  their   minds. 

Ti\e  Executive  memorandum  was  referred 
to  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  April  5,  1950,  by  Representative 
Van  Zandt,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  courageous  demand  for  an  investiga- 
tion last  year  brought  out  a  record  of  facts 
that  tells  the  story  of  why  there  has  been 
failure  In  Korea.  The  President's  order, 
dated  November  15,  1946.  was  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budeet.  It  has  been 
the  basic  policy  of  his  administration  ever 
Since.     It  reads  In  part : 

"I  cannot  condone  the  practice  of  seiz- 
ing UF>on  any  opportunity  which  presents 
Itself  to  Indicate  an  opinion,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  that  my  estimates  are  In- 
sufficient. 

•When  you  notify  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  amounts  to 
be  included  in  the  1948  budget  for  their  ac- 
tivities. I  wish  you  would  Include  a  reminder 
that  I  shall  expect  them  and  their  subordi- 
nates to  support  only  the  Presidents  esti- 
mates in  hearings  and  discussions  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

This  created  a  "yes-man"  psychology.  Any 
military  man  who  differed  conscientiously 
and  tried  to  offer  an  expert  opimon  was  called 
an  Insurrectionist.  Admiral  Denfeld  was 
removed  as  an  example.     A  rereading  of  the 


testimony  In  those  House  hearings  last  year 
tells  what  Is  wrong  today.  The  President 
picked  the  wrong  advisers — and  still  keeps 
them. 

When  the  Navy's  battleship  Missouri  ran 
aground,  a  fine  naval  officer  was  court  mar- 
tialed  and  his  career  ruined — but  that's  the 
Inexorable  rule  of  the  Navy. 

NOEODT   COUET-MARTIALEO 

Today,  when  the  United  States  Army  is 
without  proper  air  support  for  ground  troops 
in  Korea  or  anywhere  else,  nobody  is  court 
martlaled. 

Today,  when  the  United  States  Navy  has 
most  of  Its  aircraft  carriers  in  mothballs 
and  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  combined  votes  of  General  Bradley 
and  General  Vandenberg  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
ha"!  taken  the  generals  to  task. 

Only  last  fall  the  Marine  Corps  was  fighting 
for  Its"  life — against  dismemberment  by  Gen- 
erals Bradley  and  Vandenberg.  But  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  managed  somehow,  with  the  help 
of  Congre5s.  to  keep  some  of  Its  Integrated 
combat  teams,  with  their  own  airplanes. 
And  here  is  the  payoff  as  told  in  a  dispatch 
this  week  from  a  United  Press  correspondent 
at  the  Korean  battlefront: 

"Tlie  smash  down  the  coast  was  the  acid 
te5t  for  close  air  support.  Two  units — one 
Army,  one  marines — of  the  same  comparative 
size  jumped  ofT  at  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time  against  similar  enemy  concentrations  In 
Identical  terrain. 

'The  marines,  with  close  air  support, 
moved  27  miles  in  4  days  with  light  casual- 
ties. The  Army,  which  had  Just  the  usual 
air  coverage,  bogged  down  after  suffering 
heavy  casualties." 

That's  the  tragic  story  of  the  colossal 
blunder  made  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  depriving  the 
United  States  Army  of  its  own  air-support 
units. 

There  is  too  much  politics  In  Washington 
or  else  there  would  be  some  heads  removed, 
both  civilian  and  military.  Softness  and 
political  thinking  have  no  place  in  a  wartime 
setup,  as  lives  are  being  sacrifled.  It  may 
take  more  indignation  from  the  people  before 
they  get  the  changes  they  want. 

Far  East  Already  Lost  to  America  by  pAiitTRE 

To  Ch.^nge  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  American 
foreign  policy  Is  utterly  reckless  and  leading 
us  straight  into  catastrophe  are  effectively 
disfranchised.  There  is  only  one  party,  and 
it  is  a  war  party.  There  Is  no  patriotic  lead- 
ership that  challenges  the  course  on  which 
we  have  embarked,  or  has  the  brains  or  the 
courage  to  chart  another. 

The  presen.  course  is  to  offer  ourselves 
as  the  policeman  of  the  world,  to  enforce, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  and  for- 
tune, the  court  orders  (as  it  were)  of  United 
Nations  countries  who  will  not  or  cannot 
themselves  fight  to  enforce  them,  and  to 
put  down  aggression  wherever  it  may  raise 
Its  Ugly  head,  In  whatever  corner  of  the 
globe. 

The  law  against  aggression,  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man, the  generals,  and  the  majority  of  Re- 
publicans have  committed  us  to  police  is 
now  law.  There  is  not  even  a  definition  of 
aggression  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
There  is  no  impartial  Judgment  to  which  it 
can  be  referred.  The  Judges  include  the 
charged  aggressors  or  their  partisans.  There 
is  no  International  police  force  to  execute 
Judgment,  nor  is  any  nation  required  to  com- 
mit its  own  forces. 

ARENA  rOR  POWOl  POLITICS 

The  United  Nations,  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, sharing  no  common  notions  of  civili- 
zation, law.  or  order,  is,  as  an  institution 
to  enforce  peace,  pure  fiction.     It  Is,  In  fact. 


an  arena  for  the  great  game  of  power  politics. 
Stalin  and  company,  who  know  this,  use  It 
for  what  tt  is  and  play  the  game  supremely 
well,  while  our  vacant-minded  leaders  ap- 
point the  American  people  to  be  the  Gala- 
hads  of  the  world,  to  liberate  all  victims  of 
aggression — whether  they  want  to  be  lib- 
erated or  not.  Since  the  process,  once  the 
initial  aggression  has  succeeded,  involves  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  countries  and 
Inhabitants  to  be  liberated,  enthusiasm  is 
notably  lacking.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
Korea. 

The  Russian  game  is  to  fight  for  nobody 
except  Russians.  It  is  to  use  the  armies  of 
Its  allies  to  fight  Russia's  enemies,  under  the 
conditions  Russia  picks. 

Now.  I  submit  that  If  the  United  States 
irrevocably  commits  herself  to  fighting  lor  all 
who  won't  or  can't  fight  for  themselves,  while 
Russia  pours  into  the  fray  only  her  allies' 
resources  while  reserving  her  own,  there  can 
be  but  one  outcome.  The  final  phase  of  the 
conflict  will  find  the  West  utterly  exhausted. 
Its  forces  dispersed,  and  unable  to  defend 
Itsell  on  its  own  ground. 

WAR  WE  CANlfOT  WIN 

Stalin's  game  is  to  involve  this  country 
In  war  with  China.  It  is  a  war  we  cannot 
win,  morally,  politically,  or  mUltarlly. 

We  cannot  win  It  morally  because  no 
Asiatic  trusts  the  foreign  devil,  no  matter 
what   banner   he   carries. 

We  cannot  win  it  politically,  because  we 
have  not  one  ally  In  Asia — having  already 
done  otir  best  to  extirpate  all  western  in- 
fluences and  sympathetic  powers.  A  policy 
which  commands  the  British  to  get  out  of 
India  and  the  Dutch  out  of  Indonesia,  and 
then  decides  to  support  the  French  in  Indo- 
china— who  desperately  need  their  troops  to 
defend  France  in  France;  which  reftises  to 
support  Chiang  In  China,  and  then  decides 
to  support  him  In  Formosa:  and  which 
totally  disarms  Japan  and  then  decides  to 
defend  it,  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  tale  told  by 
an  Idiot.  Nehru's  recent  bitter  words  about 
both  Russia  and  America  were  spoken  by  a 
true   Asiatic. 

We  cannot  win  a  war  Involving  China  mili- 
tarily. If  there  Is  any  general  who  can  tell 
us  how  to  accomplish  what  Asiatic  Japan 
could  not.  or  how  to  overcome  by  any  sort 
of  super-duper  weapon  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  half  a  billion  Asiatics,  fighting  on 
familiar  terrain,  highly  trained  m  guerrilla 
tactics  and  utterly  careless  of  death;  or  how 
to  blockade  a  land  mass  with  Interior  sotirces 
of  supply  that  reach  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to 
the  Elbe  In  Europe,  let  that  genius  arise  and 
tell  us  how. 

We  have  already  lost  Asia,  chiefly  by  the 
great  nationalist  revolts  that  the  last  war 
let  loose,  aided  by  our  own  past  policies. 

It  is  a  loss  we  can  acknowledge  and  sustain. 

For  Stalin  has  not  yet  won  Asia.  He 
wants  us  to  win  it  for  him.  by  a  war  with 
China,  which  will  force  China  into  servitude 
to   Russia. 


The  Lore  of  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  WTitten  by  Mrs.  Nina 
DeCamp  Cheatham  of  Pullman.  Wash.: 
The  LtmE  or  Socialism 

Today  socialism  Is  considered  a  greater 
menace  to  our  Government  than  commu- 
nism.    We  have  been  able  to  put  our  fingers 
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on  the  latter  but  socialism  worka  ihrough 
cuch  unsuspected  cbanneU.  that  we  are 
often  thrown  otf  guard  by  Ita  apparent  Inno- 
cent and  well  meaning  mode  of  action. 
WortdBC  through  the  unions.  Industry .  pro- 
fiiliiii  I  churches,  and  educational  instltu- 
Uooa  it  has  wormed  Ita  way  Into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Government 

The  definition  for  BOClalLsm  Is  "the  trans- 
formation of  private,  competitive  capital  Into 
poMlc  cooperative  capital  ■*  Communism 
■tends  for  public  ownership  of  all  wealth. 
Socialists  argue  that  wealth  la  abscrbed  by 
capital  but  waa  created  by  labor:  however. 
WMdth  Is  not  shared  with  ltlx)r.  For  that 
nmaon  they  advxrate  economic  planning. 
which  U  to  beueflt  the  worker  primarily 
■fklnst  exploitation.  In  reality  economic 
ptannlng  is  a  process  that  squeezes  the  very 
Ilfeblood  from  the  worklngman  and  leaves 
him  crushed  under  the  weight  of  taxation 
and  limitations  of  living. 

The  word  "socialism"  has  meant  little  to 
mnt  of  tis  In  the  United  States  untU  recent 
y««ra.  We  felt  It  was  no  concern  of  ciirs  that 
Russia  had  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  her  people  were  subjected  to  a 
tyrannical  dictatorship  ever  since  Lenin. 
TMUky,  and  Stalin  cast  black  shadows  of 
llMluli  over  an  already  suffering  nation. 
tVniM  v«  help  it  if  Stalin  cracked  XHe  whip 
OfW  Buaaia's  millions  of  people?  Could  we 
help  It  if  the  half  starved  people  struggled 
through  a  5-year  plan  on  black  bread  and 
cabbage.  What  could  we  do  about  it  if  they 
■Ktomitted  to  more  years  of  aelf-sacrihce  and 
•kKtlute  poverty  so  that  Russian  c^conomy 
might  be  built  up  for  the  good  of  the  party? 

Until  recently  we.  In  the  sectirliy  of  otir 
homes  here  In  a  democratic  country,  had 
little  conception  of  the  deplorable  living  con- 
ditions of  the  worker  in  Russia — th<-  worker 
for  whom  the  socialist  regime  claims  It  has 
modeled  Its  government. 

Toaay  we  know  Russian  working  rnen  and 
women  (women  are  a  big  factor  in  the  regi- 
mentation of  labor  (  are  exploited.  They  toll 
but  they  profit  not.  So  ciobeiy  ue  the  re- 
sults of  labor  calculated  that  the  worker  re- 
ceives barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  Government  absorbs  ail  the 
profits 

If  the  people  of  the  United  Star;eB  were 
allowed — yes.  I  say  allowed — to  »pend  a 
month  traveling  through  Russia  j  Ir.dustnal 
and  agricultural  centers,  and  allowed,  and  I 
mean  allowed,  to  have  frank  answers  to  their 
questions  cfHicerning  the  management  of 
buainess.  the  Idea  of  socialism  as  our  form 
of  government  here  In  the  Uniteti  States 
would  be  quickly  stamped  out  They  would 
thanlt  Ood  they  could  retium  to  their  own 
homes,  r.jt  I'jverrment  ovvned;  th«y  could 
buy  what  and  wherever  they  wtah<d:  they 
could  hold  Jtibs  of  their  own  choice  and  leave 
It  if  they  so  desu^d;  their  bank  sccf^uiit 
would  not  be  subject  to  government  grab; 
Um  large  part  of  their  produce  not  taken  by 
the  governnient;  their  factories  were  not  told 
what  to  produce,  how  much,  and  v. here  to 
sell  It;  they  have  freedom  Irom  search  and 
seizure,  freedom  at  speech  and  the  right  to 
vote:  and  freedom  of  worsliip. 

I  spcaX  of  Russia  because  that  country  is 
the  most  classic  example  of  soctallssc.  social- 
ism plus  totalttarianlam.  where  all  Industries 
are  natlonallaed  under  government  control. 
Since  c<;mmun;.-im  is  one  step  beyond  social- 
ism. It  takes  ju:>t  one  such  nuiu  a.i  Stalin. 
Hitler,  or  MussuUul  to  become  a  dictator,  who 
Is  not  coi-tent  with  the  suppresslo.:i  of  his 
own  people,  but  works  for  world  domination 
and  enslavement. 

The  struggle  of  Russians  for  lite  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  la  tragic.  They 
are  born  to  live  and  die  tor  the  glory  of  their 
Government.  Their  liberty  is  restricted  by 
severe  Government  rules  enforced  b ,  the  se- 
cret police.  As  fur  the  pursuit  ol  h.ipplnesa. 
there  ta.  for  instance,  the  perade  of  the  happy 
workers  where  all   the   mers   and   wmien    in 


factt)rlea  and  Industries  march  for  5  and  fl 
hours,  losing  a  days  pay  if  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate. There  are  beautiful  parks,  but  no 
one  can  sit  or  walk  on  the  grass.  Along  the 
walks  In  the  park  are  benches  where  they 
may  sit  if  they  have  time  for  such  relaxation. 

Russians  can  enjoy  one  gratifying  thing, 
and  that  Is  the  low  cost  of  dying.  Do  you 
know  that  it  costs  only  91  for  cremation  In 
that  God-forsaken  land?  They  have  some- 
thing on  us  there.  Then,  too,  hunuvn  ashes 
take  very  little  space.  In  a  country  where 
tlave  labor,  political  purges,  and  half-fed 
workers  exist,  the  death  toll  runs  high.  Why 
waste  wood  for  coAuB.  labor  for  bxirial.  and 
ground  for  bones? 

Let  us  now  consider  England,  the  next 
Important  socialistic  state,  but  It  is  better 
to  go  back  Into  history  to  get  a  more  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  growth  of  socialism  in 
a  monarchial  form  of  government.  Pablan 
socialism  originated  in  England  In  1884.  and 
though  patterned  somewhat  after  that  of 
Russia.  It  differed  in  many  ways  In  that 
it  did  not  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  force.  It  did  not  believe  In 
nationalization  of  all  Industry.  The  plan 
was  to  spread  Its  teachings  not  by  force 
but  by  gradual  persuasion,  so  as  not  to 
startle  a  confused  people  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  new  ideologies.  Included 
in  Its  membership  were  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  all  believing  In  the  fantasy  of  a 
heaven  on  earth. 

The  Fabian  Socialist  plan  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  train  workers,  leaders,  writers,  and 
speakers  to  promote  aoclallam. 

2.  To  plan  a  welfare  state. 

3.  To  abstain  from  total  state  ownership 
of  industry  and  land. 

4.  To  have  state  ownership  of  electric 
power,  railroads,  basic  metals,  transporta- 
tion, and  banks. 

5.  The  state  was  to  plan  and  supervise 
certain  economic  affairs  left  In  private  owner- 
ship. 

6.  Labor  unions  were  to  be  under  govern- 
ment control. 

7.  The  British  Labor  Party  was  to  be 
formed. 

8.  They  were  to  cooi>erate  with  the  Liberal 
Party  while  strengthening  their  own  power. 

9.  Schools,  writers,  and  clergymen  were  to 
be  the  sounding  boards  of  public  opinion, 
spreading  the  socialistic   doctrine. 

In  1905  the  Labor  Party,  with  the  labor 
umons  behind  it.  put  its  best  foot  forward 
when  Lloyd  George,  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
became  the  leader  In  the  British  Govern- 
ment. England  at  that  time  w:is  a  leader 
among  strong  nations  and  was  at  the  high- 
est peak  of  her  power  In  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  manufacturing.  That  with  the 
wealth  pouring  Into  her  coffers  from  ber 
rich  colonies  In  every  hemisphere  had  laade 
England  a  powerful  nation  whose  mighty 
fleet  was  queen  of  the  seas. 

The  Labor  Party  was  strong  enough  at 
this  time  to  dictate  as  they  were  now  repre- 
sented In  Parliament.  They  promised  polit- 
ical aid  to  the  Liberal  Party  if  the  latter 
would  cooperate  in  putting  through  legisla- 
tion advocated  by  the  Labor  Party.  Thus 
the  Socialist,  or  the  Labor  Party,  got  a  strong 
foothold  In  the  Government. 

The  Socialist  or  Labor  Party,  as  It  was  now 
known,  was  represented  in  Parliament  by 
1914  and  was  Instrumental  in  bringing  about 
reforms,  which  caused  the  people  to  turn  to 
It  for  further  aid  By  1918  the  Labor  Party 
was  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Liberal 
Party.  In  1923  Ramsay  MacDonald.  the  So- 
cialist, became  England's  premier.  Ue  was 
a  dreamer  of  a  Utopian  form  of  government 
and  did  not  consider  in  his  ph'ns  the  weak- 
ness of  htmian  nature  and  what  evil  power 
and  K^eed  can  accomplish.  During  his  term 
of  office  the  Socialists  were  able  to  accom- 
plish pejrt  of  their  program  of  beneQts  for 
the  labor mg  class. 


In  the  article.  Ramsay  MacDonald  Soclal- 
Lsm.  by  Edward  P.  Bell,  then-  Is  set  forth 
MacDonald  s  Ideas  on  soclallsEi.  Here  are  a 
few:  •■S<x-iallsm  Is  an  enemy  <  f  poverty.  It 
holds  that  not  charity,  but  social  reconstruc- 
tion, is  the  reply  for  poverty.'  Again.  "So- 
cialism la  the  very  antlthesit  of  tyranny." 
••Socialists  want  to  conserve  capital— they 
want  It  better  used  so  that  Income  may  be 
better  distributed.  They  want  It  made  serv- 
ant and  not  master  '•  "We  regard  every  man 
first  as  a  man  and  second  at  an  economic 
factor."  "Socialism  Is  based  on  the  pospeLs." 
How  have  these  Ideas  work  id  out^  Have 
these  Ideologies  been  carried  oat  successfully 
In  England?  Is  there  not  comj^^ulsion  of  lab<.jr 
there?  lias  not  scclaium  reduced  the  people 
to  abject  poverty  through  hlg.i  taxation  and 
high  cost  of  living?  Has  the  Government 
not  absorbed  much  of  capital  and  pnvate 
enterprise,  and  taken  land  fro  n  farmers  who 
do  not  produce  according  tj  Government 
specifications?  I  could  go  on  and  on  show- 
ing socialism  In  England  has  failed. 

R.imsay  Macl>jnald  was  thi;  first  Socialist 
to  hold  this  office  and  was  elected  by  the 
labor  vote  and  the  vote  of  the  Liberallsts. 
Th°  stage  was  at  last  set  for  action.  The 
Labor  Party  had  a  free  haml  to  carry  out 
many  of  their  socialistic  Ideas.  You  will  find 
that  the  Labor  Party  catered  io  the  laboring 
class  wherein  the  party  owe<l  its  strength. 
Among  the  many  benefits  brought  about  by 
the  Socialists  were  the  abolition  of  over- 
time, an  8-hour  workday,  a  health  proaram, 
pensions,  care  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
soclrl  security. 

As  the  power  behind  the  tirone  changed 
from  one  party  to  another,  the  Labor  Party 
still  held  Its  strangle  hold  over  legislation 
In  Parliament.  Eventually  th;  people  found 
that  the  Government  had  control  of  rail- 
roads, steel,  and  coal.  BiUicns  of  pounds 
had  been  spent  for  social -welfare  benefits 
and  when  the  Second  World  Wax  came  Eng- 
land was  unprepared.  Her  economy  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  excefsKe  spending, 
many  of  her  important  colonlfs  were  slipping 
away  from  her  control  and  her  commerce 
practically  ruined.  At  this  time  Winston 
Churchill  was  made  Premier.  Owing  to  his 
great  executive  ability  and  aii  Indomlntable 
will,  he  guided  his  ship  of  sta;e  through  the 
most  disastrous  war  in  histoiy  and  made  a 
safe  landing.  England  was  in  great  need 
when  this  war  ended.  Boribed-out  lac- 
tones, public  buildings,  and  millions  of 
homes,  meant  still  greater  sarriflces  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  for  these  had  to  be  re- 
stored. High  taxes  took  half  of  the  workers 
wages  and  living  costs  were  ex}rbitaat.  The 
long-eaffering  people  becam<  restless  and 
lost  faith  in  Churchill's  (fonse:'vative  plan  of 
rebuilding  England's  broken  economy 
brought  on  by  two  world  wars  Through  ail 
this  upheaval  you  will  find  the  Socialist 
Party  had  never  ceased  to  k)ep  its  pot  of 
socialistic  propaganda  boU.zig — to  paint 
England  red. 

In  desperation  the  laboring;  class  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  Cbiirchlll.  and  when 
he  called  for  an  election  In  1945,  the  Socialist 
(Liibor  Party*  won  by  a  grea :  major.ty  and 
MaJ.  Clement  Attlee  became  l*rlme  Minister. 
English  people  had  grasped  at  straws  to  keep 
afloat  In  a  chaotic  world,  but  these  straws 
were  socialistic  flotsam,  anc  the  working 
cl.i-ss  are  drifting  Into  a  condition  of 
servitude. 

Today  England  wears  the  yoce  of  socialism. 
The  p)arty  has  climbed  to  the  Iiighest  rung  of 
the  political  ladder  With  a  majority  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  it  has  been  ablit  to  nationalize 
75  percent  of  ail  Industry  and  their  goal  Is 
to  eventually  put  the  rest  cf  the  nations 
economy  under  ijcverunient  O'vnership  Free 
enterprise  is  gradually  being  absorbed  by  the 
government,  because  of  strict  control  by  the 
government  and  high  taxation. 

Yes.  let  me  repeat.  Soclaism  Is  at  the 
height  of   Its  power   In  England,  and   today 
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the  people  groan  under  the  weight  of  this 
planned  economic  system.  Btit  I  should  call 
It  a  mere  semblance  of  power,  for  underneath 
the  pinnacle  of  apparent  success,  the  British 
Empire  In  all  Its  old  glory  has  melted  away, 
aiid  all  that  is  left  is  a  mere  shell  which  at 
any  moment  may  cave  In  and  destroy  both 
the  blinders  of  that  pinnacle  of  false 
ideologies,  and  the  people  who  have  been 
worshipir.g  and  groveling  before  It. 

The  Labor  Party  has  from  its  beginning 
trought  trouble  and  grief  to  the  English 
people,  spending  the  country's  wealth  on 
wnat  It  calls  social  welfare  and  taxing  the 
people  to  death  to  pay  for  being  taken  care 
of.  and  what  care  do  they  got. 

England  has  tried  socialism  at  Its  worst 
and  best  and  It  has  proved  a  fantastic  dream. 
If  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Ood.  It 
does  not  follow  that  man's  mind  reflects 
that  rt  his  Maker.  We  are  given  the  power 
to  think  good  or  evil  and  act  accordingly. 
There  Is  too  much  Inherent  weakness  In 
human  nature  It  is  not  fitting  that  a  few 
men  suffering  from  the  disease  of  social Isni 
should  dictate  the  destiny  of  God's  people. 
England  Is  licking  her  wounds  caused  by 
.•^uch  practices  Do  we.  a  freedom -loving 
Nation,   wish  to  try  her  experiment? 

Russia,  a  socialist  nation,  has  set  fire  to 
the  world  with  its  propaganda  and  evil  deeds. 
Scarcely  a  country  has  not  been  scorched  by 
her  flrebrands.  A  shoo-in?  war  li  In  prog- 
ress In  Korea.  CommunLst  Inspired.  Ameri- 
can blo<^<l  Is  spilling  on  foreign  soil.  In  the 
satellite  states  of  Rua«la  the  people  have 
become  re":tles8  under  the  spiked  prod  of 
Riisslan  appointed  officials.  Germany  Is 
seethlnc:  In  dLscontent  in  spite  of  the 
stupendous  amount  of  money,  food,  and 
clothing  given  them  by  the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  experiences  in 
socialism.  New  Zealand  tried  out  socialism 
In  all  lie  r:\m.flcatlons  and  gave  It  up  as  a 
bad  Job.  after  14  years'  struggle.  Australia 
had  a  filr.g  at  socialism  and  after  more  than 
30  years,  socialism  had  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
Australia  had  had  enouRh.  During  that  time 
the  government  had  nationalized  the  Trans- 
Australian  Airways,  com;jetlne  with  the 
privately  owned  concern*.  In  snlte  of  all  the 
political  skuldevtlry.  the  covernment-owned 
airlane  was  a  complete  failure  though  It  was 
free  of  taxes  and  (riven  special  gafOli:.e 
rights.  It  tried  shlppine  at  a  loss  of  $30.- 
000.000.000.  The  telephone  system  was  under 
fDSwnment  control,  but  the  coet  to  the 
people  was  so  high  that  few  could  afford 
them.  Strikes  were  frequent  and  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  dropped  6  5  percent  while  other 
countries  showed  a  50-percent  gain.  It  Is 
said  that  Atistralla  will  have  to  Import  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  for  home  consumption. 

ICONOMIC   PLANNINC 

The  system  cf  economic  planning  as  used 
In  England  Is  the  one  Socialists  woiild  thrust 
upon  us.  It  Is  very  similar  to  the  Russian 
plan.  Listen  to  a  few  of  the  Ideas  out- 
lined by  the  Economic  Planning  Committee. 
Do  they  appeal  to  you  as  a  way  of  life? 
Would  you  Junk  otir  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  plan  that  could  scuttle 
our  whole  national  economy?  Would  you 
allow  our  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  be  endangered  by  a  lot  of  zealots  whose 
Ideologies  have  bankruped  Europe? 

This  IS  part  of  the  aociailstic  scheme.  For 
all  kinds  of  Industry,  farms,  factories,  shops, 
and  mines,  the  economic  planners  decide  the 
production  quotas;  priorities  and  quotas  of 
raw  materials:  It  fixes  buying  and  selling 
prices:  It  sets  labor  quotas  and  wages:  It 
decides  who  Is  to  receive  credit  at  banks:  it 
determines  what  Industries  shall  be  na- 
tionalized (government  owned)  and  what 
shall  be  privately  owned  but  under  state 
planning  and  supervision.  To  top  all  this 
there  would  be  nationalization  of  railroads, 
wavcf  and  electric  power,  radio,  television, 
Cable  and  mines. 
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Under  this  system  In  England  the  f(HIow- 
tng  are  nationalised :  Cable  and  wireless,  dvfl 
aviation,  transportatoln.  railroads,  buses, 
cargo  transports,  and  Inland  waterways,  coal 
mines,  eleetrle  and  gas  Industry,  banks  and 
medical  service.  According  to  statisties 
many  of  these  are  running  In  the  red. 

With  all  these  controls,  the  English  lade 
many  necessities  of  life  and  housing  Is  very 
Inadequate.  Could  Americans  thrive  and  be 
happy  on  1  '4  eggs  per  week,  3  ounces  of  but- 
ter, 6  ounces  of  margarine,  1  ounce  of  lard. 

1  ounce  of  cheese,  1  ounce  of  bacon,  8  ounces 
of  sugar.  6  ounces  of  meat,  2  ounces  of  corn 
beef    (Which    was   later   changed    to    17   oz. ) 

2  qtiarts  of  mlllt  per  week?  It  could  happen 
to  us. 

England  Is  bankiiipt  today  and  she  cannot 
care  for  her  people.  With  the  United  Suites 
pouring  Into  her  hands  billions  of  dollars 
each  year,  she  Is  sttU  unable  to  pay  off  her 
huge  national  debt,  or  the  Intereot  thereof. 

As  wages  have  increased  for  the  working- 
man,  so  have  price::  cf  commodities  Increased. 
The  worker  Is  In  the  same  predicanient  as 
the  Italian  client  who  replied  to  his  lawyer 
when  asked  what  he  did  for  a  living.  He  re- 
plied. "I  digga  da  ditch  to  getta  da  mon  to 
buya  da  food  to  getia  da  strength  to  digga 
da  ditch."     How  true  he  was! 

English  people  have  become  restless  under 
the  strain  of  taxation,  high  cost  of  living, 
poor  houEing,  and  inadequate  medical  care. 
The  Government  decided  now  to  call  a  halt 
to  any  further  niitionallzation  because  of 
this  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  said,  "Our  objective 
is  to  carry  through  a  planned  economy  with- 
out compulsion  of  labor. ' 

How  would  Socialists  explain  The  Con- 
trol of  Engagements  Act?  It  was  passed 
to  force  all  men  from  the  ages  of  18  to  60 
and  all  women  between  the  ages  of  18  to  40 
to  w  jrk  at  such  Joiis  as  ordered  or  Jobs 
necessary  to  furtl:ier  the  economics  of  the 
country.  Punishment  was  to  be  meted  out 
for  lack  of  cooperation. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pow- 
er A  Light  Co,  Harold  Stassen  said  "The 
philosophy  of  let  the  Government  do  it'  can 
lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  American  way 
of  iUe  " 

This  is  another  case  of  economic  planning. 
The  Spence  Act  would  give  the  President  un- 
limited power  to  use  as  he  saw  fit  In  certain 
emergencies.  Anyone  could  see  that  it  may 
lead  to  dictatorship. 

Then  the  Brannan  Act.  too.  fits  Into  the 
Socialist  scheme.  It  advocates  subsidies  en 
farm  commodities  tc  keep  up  prices  for  the 
farmer.  The  Government  sets  prices  on  cer- 
tain crops  to  hold  up  prices  for  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  receives  the  difference  between 
the  Government-set  price  and  the  seUlng 
price  of  his  crop.  The  taxes  we,  the  con- 
sumers, pay  to  the  Government  helps  take 
care  of  that  difference. 

Allan  B.  JDlne  writes  In  Collier's  magazine 
May  13.  1950.  "The  course  being  charted 
lor  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture.  Charles 
P.  Brannan.  wotild  beeline  the  fanners  of  this 
country  in  the  direction  of  stabilized  pov- 
erty "  Mr.  Kline  is  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  represents 
1.409.000  United  States  farm  families.  He 
says  the  answer  Is  high  production,  reason- 
able prices,  and  increasing  efficiency  In  farm 
production.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
system  mns  the  Government  into  debt  from 
five  to  ten  billion  dollars  a  year  on  extra 
taxes.  Housewives  struggle  with  high-priced 
second  rate  potatoes  while  the  Government 
bums  or  lets  rot  the  cretun  of  the  season's 
crop. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  dsy  passes  but  what 
some  article  appears  In  magazines  and  news- 
papers condemning  the  Brannan  act.  These 
articles  are  written  by  men  who  have  the 
Interest  of  the  people  at  heart  and  who 
know  where  this  system  will  lead  our  Nation. 


Little  by  little  Soctellsta  are  tryte^  to  poA 
oar  President  to  the  w«n  to  get  leglslsttTe 
measures  passed  to  Increase  thetr  power.  To 
many  the  TVA  smadcs  soundly  of  sodalteBi. 
The  people  of  Idaho,  Montana.  WMhlngton, 
and  Oregon  are  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
Oovemment  control  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Administration,  which,  with  the  TVA.  w>a>uld 
give  the  Government  control  oC  most  of  the 
water  and  electric  power  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  country  we  find  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic infiltration  into  Government.  In- 
dustry, religion,  educational  Institutions,  the 
press,  and  radio.  It  has  reached  such  dan- 
gerous prcportlcns  that  we  have  been  at  last 
rudely  awakened  to  the  Red  peril  has  grown 
like  noxious  weeds. 

You  ask.  "What  do  the  Socialists  want?" 
You  may  as  well  say  everything.  They  plan 
to  have  Government  ownership  of  railroads. 
transportation  of  all  kinds,  banking,  radio, 
press,  telephone,  tcle-vlsion,  and  industry. 
Could  such  things  happen  In  the  United 
States? 

Perhaps  It  is  not  well  known  by  the  pub- 
lic that  two  officials  in  the  Bonneville  Dam 
Administration  are  Socialists.  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Raver  has  been  adminlstrater  In  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  since  1939.  Dr. 
Carl  D.  Thompson,  formerly  research  direc- 
tor of  the  Socialist  Party,  Is  also  on  the 
staff.  Raven  represents  the  Government  in 
the  Columbia  power  pool.  His  goal  Is  fcr  a 
program  to  promote  public  ownership  and 
acquisition  of  public  utilities.  This  would 
be  a  Government  monopoly  under  the  su- 
pervUlon  of  three  men  who  must  conform 
to  the  President's  orders.  This  power  would 
give  control  over  all  natural  resources  which 
would  cover  land,  forests,  soil  conservation. 
Irrigation,  and  water  rights.  So  vast  would 
be  their  powers  that  they  could  be  at  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  real  estate  and  private  utili- 
ties to  whom  ihey  chose,  designate  the  %CTt- 
age  of  farms  and  control  lumbering,  fishing, 
and  mining. 

Socialists  are  working  tooth  and  nail  to 
put  the  Columbia  Valley  Administration  bill 
1645  throiigh  Congress.  This  would  Institute 
a  Government  monopoly,  monopolistic  in 
character,  which  would  be  out  of  the  control 
of  the  State  government  of  Washington. 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Montana.  These  North- 
western States  are  also  fighting  this  bill  tooth 
and  nail.  Some  people  will  be  wearing  false 
plates  when  this  controversy  Is  settled  and 
It  won't  be  the  valiant  citizens  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valley.  It  smacks  too  loudly  of  a  wel- 
fare state  such  as  Russia  and  England  are 
now  enjoying. 

TH«   DEPKirsSIOW   AlCD   m   EFTKCTS    OH   TH» 
17N1TKD  STATTS   AMD   TVtOm 

In  1933  depression  struck  the  United  States 
and  we  were  practically  a  welfare  state,  in 
that  the  Government  had  to  provide  fcr  the 
needy  and  unemployed.  The  WPA  was  set 
up  to  aid  jobless  men  and  women,  the  NYA 
for  Jobless  youths,  the  CCC  camps  gave  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  young  men. 
money  was  loaned  to  farmers,  practically  all 
the  banks  were  In  dire  dlstr«s  and  were 
given  assistance  by  the  Government,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  old-age  pension  was 
Instituted. 

Socialists  laughed  up  their  sleeves,  think- 
ing that  capitalism  had  at  last  met  the  fate 
cf  Humpty  Dumpty  who  sat  on  the  wall. 
They  thought  capitalism  could  net  rise  agnln. 
They  saw  no  smoke  belching  from  hvge  fac- 
tory chimneys  In  the  United  States,  the  rail- 
road service  cut  down  to  a  minimum  for  the 
lack  of  freight  and  passengers,  crowds  d 
worklngmen  rwarmlng  the  streets  looking  for 
any  kind  of  a  Job. 

But  by  1938  we  were  on  the  way  to  prog- 
ress again.  The  dinner-bucket  brigades 
marched  to  the  factories  and  railroads,  eager 
to  work  onre  more.  Industry  was  humming 
again.  .While  locomotive  whistles  screeched 
and  bells  rang,  loaded  freight  cars  pour.drd 
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over  the  mll«*s  of  tracks  from  coast  to  coast, 
carrying  the  wherewithal  that  keepa  the 
heart  of  the  Nation  beating.  We.  a  com- 
petitive, captaiutlc  nation,  were  succeeding. 
We.  a  capitalistic  natloa.  are  now  feeding 
and  clothing  millions  of  people  on  foreign 
»oll  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
Socialist  Ideologies. 

In  order  to  beat  the  depression  in  Ger- 
many, they  tried  to  solve  the  problem  with 
mUlUrUm  which  absorbed  600.000  men. 
Pactorles  were  set  In  motion  making  mili- 
tary supplies  and  ammunition.  German 
economics  were  in  such  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion that  later  Hitler  found  excellent  germi- 
nating ground  for  his  deviUsb  schemes  of 
world  domination. 

Russia's  planned  economy  was  operated  by 
the  stale,  while  Italy's  was  taken  over  by  the 
state  and  by  private  owners,  the  latter  under 
state  control.  This  system  later  led  to  dic- 
tatorship In  each  country.  Russia  only  of 
the  two  has  survived  under  dictatorship,  and 
then  simply  because  of  her  army  of  secret 
police  and  spy  system.  The  threat  of  death 
U  held  over  each  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia  for 
any  Infraction  of  the  laws.  The  reason 
Russia  has  made  the  progress  she  has  is 
because  most  of  her  great  projects,  such  as 
railroads,  highways,  canals,  and  mines,  are 
built  and  operated  by  prison  labor  and  men 
and  women  in  concentration  camps.  The 
sta»e  Is  out  only  a  little  food,  because  their 
labor  works  on  starvation  diet  and  without 
pay.  With  this  cheap  manpower— for  In 
Russia  life  Is  worth  nothing — she  has  built 
up  her  economy.  The  building  of  her  great 
projects  could  be  compared  to  the  building 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  They  were  built 
at  the  expense  of  human  life  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  glorification  of  Inhuman  dictators. 

80CIAUZEO    MEDICINE 

Amon(t  many  of  the  socialist  program  fail- 
ures is  the  national  health  program,  accord- 
ing to  statistics.  Listen  to  this.  In  1948 
prescriptions  were  given  out  by  United  States 
doctors  at  an  average  of  250  to  100  people. 
While  In  England  there  were  400  prescrip- 
tions to  100  people.  When  you  consider  that 
we  have  three  times  as  many  citizens  as  Eng- 
land, the  comparison  is  unbelievable.  It  is 
understood  that  14  cents  is  charged  for  each 
prescription  while  the  government  foots  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 

Rev.  Frederick  K.  Belton.  of  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  who  spent  some  time  in  England,  has 
said  in  an  address  at  Pullman.  Wash.,  that 
people  got  prescriptions  for  aspirin  Instead 
of  going  to  a  drug  store  and  paying  25  cents 
for  a  bottle.  The  doctors  in  England  are  so 
busy  attending  patients  who  complain  of 
minor  ailments  that  they  have  little  time 
for  urgent  cases.  Ekxrtors  have  to  work  late 
at  night  to  do  their  book  work  for  they  have 
no  time  during  the  day  for  this.  You  have 
all  reaa  of  how  the  English  hospitals  are 
overcrowded  with  patients,  many  with  simple 
ailments,  while  the  hospital  beds  are  desper- 
ately needed  for  serious  cases. 

Our  answer  to  socialized  medicine  is  that 
there  are  organlzatlona  In  the  United  Stales 
for  health  Insurance.  By  paying  a  certain 
amount  each  month  from  the  pay  envelope, 
hospital  or  medical  care,  or  both,  are  taken 
care  of  and.  in  case  of  death,  the  benefits  go 
to  the  bereaved.  In  the  Readers  Digest, 
April  1950,  Mr.  Stassen  said.  "Congress 
should  create  a  Federal  Health  Reinsurance 
Corporation  which  should  provide  that  any 
local  Blue  Cross  or  »imiUr  plan  that  meets 
certain  minimum  requirements  can  Join  by 
paying  3  percent  of  lu  annual  premlurrui. 
The  Government  to  pay  the  ftrst  #50,000.000 
t*^  start  the  corporation  In  business  and  then 
Ine  funds  paid  In  annually  by  local  Blue 
Cross  plans.  ■  He  suggested  a  fixed  scale  of 
charge*  by  dt)Ctors  to  prevent  padding  of 
bills,  and  that  12  calls  a  year  b«  allowed  for 
each  patient  regutering  in  the  plan. 

Rememlier  this,  dear  friends,  if  you  were 
to    have    soclaliztd    mediclue    here    In    the 


United  States,  you  would  pay  plenty  for  it 
out  of  high  taxation  Just  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land. You  would  receive  poor  -ervice  in 
overcrowded  hospitals  t  nd  by  overworked 
doctors  and  nurses.  It  has  failed  In  Eng- 
land; It  win  here. 

CAPITALISM    AS    IT    IS    TODAT 

Capitalism  began  away  back  in  early  his- 
tory when  wandering  tribes  settled  In  favora- 
ble locations  to  form  communities.  Gradu- 
ally agriculture  was  developed  and  sheep 
raising  became  an  Important  Industry  as 
were  handicraft  and  weaving,  fruit  raising 
and  shipping.  The  Crusades  were  Influential 
in  building  up  civilization  owing  to  new  Ideas 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  to  be  used  In  their 
communities.  Gradually  people  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  concentration  In  one  Industry.  It 
would  bring  them  wealth  by  barter.  As  God 
gave  to  some  men  a  greater  capacity  for  plan- 
ning and  management,  they  became  pros- 
perous, while  other  men  barely  made  a  living 
and  others  starved.  Those  are  the  conditions 
that  exist  today.  What  right  have  we  to  say 
to  a  successful  businessman.  "You  have 
much:  I  have  little.  You  must  share  the  re- 
sults of  your  toll  with  me"?  We  each  have 
the  right  to  toll  and  If  we  are  poor  managers 
or  not  diligent,  whose  fault  Is  U  that  we  are 
hungry  or  f>oorly  clothed? 

With  the  use  of  machinery,  steam,  electric 
power,  and  mechandlzed  transportation,  em- 
ployment has  been  given  to  millions  of 
workers,  and  wealth  to  capitalists.  Labor  In 
general  Is  less  tedious  and  more  can  he  ac- 
complished with  less  physical  and  mental 
strain.  The  living  conditions  of  the  average 
worker  are  good,  and  through  unions  and 
Government  rules,  the  worker  Is  protected  as 
to  hours,  wages,  and  overtime.  Of  the  many 
advantages  to  be  had  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  the  public  libraries,  night  schools, 
sports,  theaters,  and  clubs.  And  last  but 
not  least,  privately  owned  cars.  With  vaca- 
tion on  pay.  the  worker  Is  at  llt>erty  to  spend 
that  preclotis  time  as  he  pleases  without 
Government  permits. 

There  are  conditions  that  could  be  rem- 
edied In  the  capitalist  system.  The  Socialists 
say  that  labor  produces  wealth,  but  receives 
only  small  wages  as  compared  to  the  wealth 
accrued  by  the  capitalist.  Many  Industries 
and  business  concerns  pay  a  bonus  under 
certain  conditions  of  service.  Some  pay  divi- 
dends to  their  employees.  These  are  answers 
to  the  question  and  would  encoiorage  workers 
to  use  more  effort  and  skill  since  they  them- 
selves would   profit  thereby. 

Working  under  socialism,  people  lack  In- 
itiative because  they  have  to  work  when 
and  where  and  at  what  the  government 
orders  them.  They  are  not  free  to  come  and 
go  or  change  Jobs  as  they  please.  Under 
government  control  (or  government  plan- 
ning) the  Industries,  railroads,  socialized 
medicine,  etc..  are  run  at  a  great  loss.  The 
workers  must  pay  higher  prices  on  every- 
thing to  make  up  for  government  deficits. 
In  England  this  Is  the  condition  that  now 
exists. 

Besides,  who  would  do  this  controlling  and 
regulating?  If  there  Is  political  corruption 
in  government  management  today,  what 
would  happen  under  socialism?  According 
to  the  socialist  platform,  there  c*!.  l>e  only 
one  political  party,  namely,  the  Socialist  or 
Labor  Party.  That  is  giving  too  much  power 
to  one  group.  Two  or  more  [xilltlcal  parties 
tend  to  keep  jHilltlcs  on  an  even  keel;  one 
balances  the  other  and  keeps  corruption 
down,  for  one  exposes  the  fallacies  of  the 
other.  Workers  under  capitalism  work  for 
advancement  and  higher  pay  by  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  doing  consclentiotu 
work.  For  fear  of  penalties  and  loss  of  Job, 
they  give  their  twst  efforts  to  their  work. 

Comjjetltlve  capitalism  and  free  enterprise 
Is  what  makes  the  wheels  of  Industry  turn. 
It  la  the  urge  for  accomplishment.  Only 
because  of  capitalism  has  Invention  and 
Btleuce  made  such  rapid  strides.     Men  were 


free  to  think  and  act,  to  find  better  methods 
to  make  better  products.  Had  It  not  b?en 
for  free  enterprise  and  capitalism  we  might 
well  be  still  living  in  the  stone  age.  Social- 
ists fight  capitalism  and  free  enterprise. 
Why?  Can  they  not  see  that  nations  have 
attained  greatness  and  power  because  of  free 
men's  right  to  act  for  themselves?  Are  we 
going  to  end  by  being  another  Russia  or  a 
small  part  of  Russia's  domination. 

PREACHERS    IN    SHEEF'S    CLOTHINO 

According  to  statistics  there  are  149.354 
church  congregations  with  a  membership  of 
27.000.000  people.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam  Is  chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Be  that  as  It  may.  he  has  been 
accused  of  communism.  He  has  acted  In 
various  capacities  in  Comnaunlst  meetings 
and  his  connection  with  a  notorious  maga- 
zine thPt  lashes  at  churchmen  and  churches 
opposed  to  communism  adds  a  stigma  to  this 
name. 

Another  famous  preacher  representing  the 
Federal  Council  has  remarked  that,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  a  land  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  Ideas  of  Karl  Marx."  He  gives  a 
biased  opinion  of  Rus.sia  making  Russia  ap- 
pear to  be  an  Ideal  place  where  everybody 
Is  happy,  which  we  of  America  know  Is  a 
downright  falsehood.  Mr.  Jones  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  many  churches  In  his  charge 
spreading  his  gospel  of  the  "Kingdom  of 
God"  at  the  expense  of  the  chiucbes.  He 
believes  In  God  with  communism  Included. 
He  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "Rtissia  has  got  hold 
of  a  higher  principle — cooperation,  and  it  is 
working  out  In  higher  results  than  we  can 
work  out  of  a  lower  competition." 

In  Sunday  school  papers  such  as  "The 
Claaamate"  and  "Lessons  for  the  Intermedi- 
ate," socialistic  articles  have  been  printed 
for  Instance  "The  Story  of  Stalin"  and  So- 
cialized Medicine." 

Seeing  danger  ahead,  a  group  of  clergy- 
men have  organized  Into  the  American 
Council  of  Christian  Churches,  the  president 
being  Dr.  W.  O.  Garman  of  Wllkinsburg.  Pa. 
This  organization  Includes  15  Protestant  de- 
nominations and  has  a  membership  of  1.500.- 
000:  this  Includes  members  of  Protestant 
churches  In  the  United  States  aflUiated  In 
this  council. 

In  1918  a  World  Council  of  Churches  was 
organized  at  Amsterdam.  Bishop  Oxnam 
was  made  one  of  its  presidents  to  represent 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  While  th©  West- 
ern Council  of  Churches  was  being  organized, 
the  International  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  was  founded  In  Amsterdam  which 
represented  29  Protestant  Church  denomina- 
tions In  29  countries.  The  Rev.  Carl  Mcln- 
tlre  was  chosen  chairman.  It  Is  to  b«  hoped 
that  the  International  CouncU  of  Christian 
Churches  will  be  able  to  counteract  the  In- 
fluence of  an  organization  which  steals  about 
contaminating  the  minds  of  our  youth  and 
undermining  our  belief  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  guise  of 
holy  men. 

Are  church  members  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  socialism  Is  quietly  spreading  Its  Ideolo- 
gies by  means  of  preachers  wearing?  sheep's 
clothing?  Do  they  realize  that  the  teachings 
of  God  are  being  camoOaged  in  high  sound- 
ing terms,  leading  the  people  on  to  be  sacri- 
ficed later  at  the  altar  of  servitude  and  cor- 
ruption? God  made  this  old  world  for  all 
people.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all. 
Through  the  wonders  of  nature  and  science 
He  has  provided  for  all  clothing,  food,  and 
shelter,  if  we  do  our  share  in  developing, 
producing,  and  building.  There  is  an  old 
adage  that  should  be  drummed  Into  oiu- 
heads:  "The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves "  There  would  be  less  poverty,  less 
BUlTering.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
social  Ism. 

ROW  TO   nCHT  80CIAUSM 

There  are  many  ways  to  wage  war  against 
socialism,  some  of/^whicb  are;  the  lowering  of 
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the  cost  of  living,  more  and  better  boudng. 
lowering  taxes,  lees  Government  apendtng, 
trade  schools  for  our  youth,  lowering  coat  at 
medical  care,  better  management  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  adeqtiate  schools  and 
teachers,  encouragement  of  home  ownership 
through  lowered  taxes,  reforeatatlon,  and  the 
conservation  of  land. 

One  great  trouble  Is  that  too  many  men 
are  looking  for  white-collar  Jobs.  What  the 
world  needs  Is  more  builders  than  pencil 
pushers  and  olBce  chair  polishers.  If  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Since  a  man  pays  one-third 
of  his  salary  each  year  to  the  Government  In 
taxes,  etc..  accordln^r  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
something  la  rotten,  not  In  Denmark,  but  In 
the  United  States  Government  management. 

The  average  family  cannot  build  up  a  bank 
account.  The  coat  ot  Uvtng  Is  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  wagea.  If  people  were  content  to 
live  In  horse  hovels,  we  could  aave  for  emer- 
genclea  and  old  age.  But  we.  the  people  of 
America,  have  high  Ideals,  ambitions,  and 
love  of  freedom.  It  la  our  heritage  that  we 
shotild  live  as  an  enlightened  race  of  people 
who  have  built  up  a  wonderful  nation  by 
brain  and  brawn.  We  refuse  to  allow  foreign 
dogmas  and  ideologies  to  beat  us  down  to 
their  level  We  have  the  right  to  vote.  It  is 
through  this  power  and  the  belief  that  right 
Is  might  that  we  will  come  out  triumphant 
through  all  the  traps  and  snarea  the  Social- 
ists and  all  their  kin  have  set  for  us.  to 
destroy  our  freedom. 

War  has  ab?crbed  much  of  our  national 
wealth.  We  have  spent  billions  to  help  build 
up  the  economies  of  war-ravished  European 
countries,  also  China.  Japan,  and  Korea. 
Nut  only  mrney  has  been  spent,  but  millions 
of  American  Uvea,  to  end  war.  But  with 
Communist*  and  Socialist*  stirring  up  rest- 
less, half  starved,  homeless,  jobless  people. 
we  seem  to  be  pouring  our  wealth  into  foreign 
sieves.  These  nations  turn  a  listening  ear 
to  Blren  voices,  singing  soft  induclve  muUc 
to  the  Ulysses,  who  seek  a  more  pleasant  way 
of  life,  in  the  end  to  be  dashed  agaixist  the 
rocks,  unless  they  stop  up  their  eais  and 
turn  away  from  the  glittering  promises  of 
socialism. 


The  Presid»t  and  the  HUriae  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Monday,  September  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  President  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  written  by  Constantine  Brown, 
and  published  in  the  Washln^fton  Eve- 
ninK  Star  of  September  6,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thi»  Chakciwg  Woau> — Ifxacn  or  ICasm 

CoKPs   WrrH   Axarr  Brtu.  Bxxm  as  Iktik- 

TIOH  OF  PazsiDurT 

(By  Constanttne  Brown) 

The  marlnea  are  amazed  to  find  out  that 
according  to  President  Truman  they  are 
nothing  more  than  the  Navy's  "police  force 
and  have  a  propaganda  machine  that  is 
almost  equal  to  Stalin  s." 

Such  were  Mr.  Truman's  startling  obser- 
vations, made  In  a  letter  dated  August  29 
to  RepresentaUve  McDonouuH.  Rs;3UtUc.Ln. 
cf  California. 


Thte  ezploaloii  by  ttM  President 
prompted  by  •  letter  the  Callfomlan  wrote 
itiggMtlnK  rMpectftilly  to  him  tlutt  the  Ma- 
rine Cofps  b*  recognized,  oo  the  basis  of  its 
present  aervloes  and  those  during  the  last 
180  yean,  as  a  major  branch  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  and  that  it  have  Its  own  repre- 
sentation in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall. 

DETOB   BEST  PaOPAGAJVDA 

The  wartime  record  of  the  marines  needs 
no  publicity.  The  Leathernecks'  deeds  are 
their  best  propaganda.  Before  World  War  II 
they  were  pitched  in  wberever  tliere  was  a 
tight  apot  and  where  ready  fighters  were 
needed.  But  it  was  during  World  War  n 
that  they  made  themselves  a  corps  of  special 
fighters. 

Throughout  the  campaign  in  the  Pacific 
the  reorganized  Ittarine  Corps  became  the 
most  important  element  in  amphlbicus  war- 
fare. Its  vital  importance  waa  recognized  by 
General  MacArthur,  who  is  not  a  marine. 
When  the  Korean  war  started  tiie  commander 
of  all  American  forces  in  the  Par  East  cabled 
almost  daily  asking  for  marines  as  aoon  as 
they  could  be  made  available.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  skeleton  division  was  available 
on  the  west  coast,  but  it  was  rushed  to  the 
Korean  battlefield. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Marines, 
particularly  in  the  far-eastern  campaign. 
the  President  liimaelf  agreed  that  the  corps 
should  be  made  twice  as  large  as  the  budget 
provided  for  this  fiscal  year  and  next. 

During  the  "peace  years"  which  followed 
VJ-day.  the  Marine  Corpw  was  reduced  to  a 
nominal  force  and  there  was  a  definite  drive 
on  the  part  of  the  Navy's  sister  services  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  This  wouid  have  been 
done  by  now  if  the  administration  had  not 
been  compelled  to  take  Into  account  public 
opinion,  wtilch  was  strongly  In  favor  of  our 
elite  corps.  It  is  this  factor  which  unques- 
tionably was  in  Mr.  Trtiman's  mind  when  he 
stated  th&t  "they  (the  marines)  have  a 
propasranda  machine  that  is  almost  equal  to 
Stalin's." 

Mr.  Truman  may  have  intended  to  be  face- 
tious In  his  letter  to  the  California  Congreas- 
man.  But  even  so  after  he  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  has  denounced  Stalin's 
propaganda  as  the  most  vicious,  subversive 
and  utterly  dishonest  in  history,  his  remarks 
about  the  Marine  Corps  are.  to  say  the  least. 
In  poor  taste  and  cast  unfortunate  reflec- 
tlons  on  a  body  of  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  on  the  Korean  battlefield  as  gallantly 
as  any  American  flighting  men. 

AMBICUOtlS  SEIfmvCZ 

Moreover.  Mr.  Truman's  statement — com- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  Martne  Corps  is  be- 
ing greatly  expanded  because  their  fighting 
role  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Congress  and  the  President 
himself— contains  on«  ambiguous  sentence. 

"Nobody  desires."  Mr.  Triunan  wrote,  "to 
belittle  the  efforts  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but 
when  the  Marine  Corps  goes  into  the  Army 
it  works  with  and  for  the  Army,  and  tliat  is 
the  way  it  should  be." 

Nobody  is  quite  clear  as  to  wiuit  Mr.  Tru- 
man meant  by  the  words  "when  the  Marine 
Corps  goes  into  the  Army.'  The  Manne 
brigade  now  in  Korea  is.  of  course,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  Army  in  the  same  way 
as  some  naval  units  act  aa  "artillery"  for 
the  Army  when  they  bombard  North  Korea 
positions.  But  this  docs  rK>t  means  that  the 
Navy  "goes  into  the  Army." 

The  battles  in  Korea  are  being  fought  by 
all  the  component  parts  of  American  Armed 
Forces,  without  jealousy  and  without  ri^-airy. 
All  of  them — Ground.  Air.  and  Naval  Forces — 
are  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  They  are 
ail  fighting  for  the  United  States  and  zurt  for 
a  particular  branch  of  the  aervlcas. 

Hence.  Mr.  TTuman's  ambiguous  sentence 
is  Interpreted  by  many  to  mean  th^t  he  fc^iU 


intends,  sometime  In  the  distance  furare 
when  bostlUtles  are  ended,  to  put  tbrcugh 
the  plan,  advocated  last  year,  for  mergixtg 
the  Marine  Corps  with  the  Army. 

Mr.  TTuxnan  asserted  onoe  more  hia  coo- 
■tltuticiial  authority  as  Commander  in  Cta|ef . 
After  stating  that  the  Marines  are  no  more 
than  the  Navy's  police  force — which  strictly 
Interpreted  means  that  they  should  be  used 
as  thar*  patrols — he  added  "and  as  long  as  I 
am  President  that  is  what  it  will  renudn." 
These  will  be  highly  discouraging  words  for 
the  proud  Marines  on  the  Korean  battlefield. 


PUdbc  the  BUac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAUKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  SXMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSE^IBSENTATTVXS 

Monday,  September  11,  19S9 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  whenever  I  refer  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  from  Kentucky  because 
Kentucky  has,  with  one  exception,  a 
membership  in  this  House  composed  of 
real  men.  In  this  instance  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rscosfi  for  those  who  read 
the  Rbcobd  an  editorial  carried  in  the 
September  5, 1950.  issue  of  the  Lexington 
Herald,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  was 
written  by  Thomas  R.  Umnwoon.  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  Distrkrt  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  district  for  the  last  24  years, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term,  has  been 
represented  by  the  now  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable 
Virgil  Chapman.  This  congressional 
district  is  known  as  the  old  Ashland  dis- 
trict which  was  represented  by  the  Clays 
and  the  Bredcinridges.  and  in  compari- 
son with  these  great  statesmen,  in  my 
opinion,  the  district  is  now  represented 
by  a  man  of  equal  stature  in  Tom  Uifvn- 

WOOD. 

The  article  follows: 

Placikc  the  Blaux 

An  elTort  is  being  made  st  the  present  time 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  war  in  Korea 
and  the  dilBcultles  that  have  been  incuiie^ 
by  tile  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
upon  any  American  cAcial  wbo  can  be  sin- 
gled out.  No  apology  is  offered  here  tor 
any  of  the  policies  that  have  been  IneCec- 
tive.    Mistakes  have  been  made. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  withdraw  the  Army 
from  Korea  a  year  ago.  It  was  a  mistake  not 
to  go  head  and  build  a  naval  aircraft  earner 
that  had  been  strted.  It  was  a  mistake  ant 
to  have  a  more  complete  program  ut  military 
training.  The  effort  is  now  brtng  made  to 
ivepare  a  bUl  for  cnraptilsnry  military 
training. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  year  ago  ooade  it  In^XMslble  for 
some  of  the  boys  who  had  already  signed  up 
and  wanted  military  training  to  eoctinae  it. 
However,  in  blaming  Mr.  Truman.  Dean 
Acheson.  Louis  Johnson.  General  MacArtbur. 
and  others,  ve  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
arc  all  top  Government  a<&eiais.  The  man 
who  is  really  to  hlaoM  for  the  present  war 
in  Korea  is  Joseph  StaUn.  Soviet  Buasla  h»M 
accepted  a  form  of  government  and  political 
and  atheistic  beliefs  tliat  are  abscdtitety  un- 
tenable in  this  country. 

Russia  is  at  war  against  ctw  security  and 
against  everytlilBc  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believe.  Tbere  is.  tiicreforc. 
some  excuse  lor  the  mistaJuis  uiat  hav^  been 
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that  were  slocere  bad  guesses  th-tt  were 
m  boaest  good  faith  on  our  tide. 

at  DefenM  Louis  Jobnaon  la 
bcl]«  roiBMlly  erlUdatd  for  uUUng  tb«  step* 
taken  by  tb«  Hoover  Commfino 
and  In  effect  launched  under 
of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eiaeahower. 
Thm  Cltiaena  CoounlttM  for  the  Hooww  ••- 
port  baa  abovn  ham  the  stepa  tataa  wnt 
thoM  rcconunended  by  the  Hoover  CoaunU- 
o(  the  reductions  that  vere 
a  part  of  the  plan  for  unification 
«f  tte  anMd  Mmcea.  Also  aoiiM  of  the  a  lepa 
In  cutttaf  4o«n  on  the  de- 
on  both  military  and 
aid  for  Korta  were  tb«  result  of 
delays  tc  paailnf  neccaaary  laglaUtlon  and 
approfHia  turns. 

It  la  regrettable  that  a  dlTUlon  baa  arisen 
toacveen  President  Truman  and  Gen.  Dooslaa 
MacAr'.hur  as  evidenced  by  the  recall  of  the 
It  froin  General  UacArthur  to  the 
at  Foreign  Wan.  Washington  col- 
are  today  saying  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheaon  haa  aged  10  years.  Is 
trying  to  resign,  and  they  are  comparing  the 
situation  In  which  be  flnda  himaeif  with  that 
of  the  late  James  Forrestal. 

The  tame  columnists  are  now  going  back 
to  dig  up  the  statements  Forrestal  made  Just 
before  be  killed  himself  and  saying  he  was 
abeolutely  right  In  hla  predictions  about 
Russia's  preparations  and  the  threat  of  war. 
In  Japan  high  officials  and  military  leaders 
who  made  mistakes  developed  the  fine  art 
of  bara-klrl.  but  it  u  hoped  that  the  p)ersecu- 
tlOR  of  public  men  will  not  persist  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  there  will  seem  to 
remain  "only  one  way  out"  for  those  who 
have  attained  the  highest  offices. 

Of  course,  we  may  be  able  to  make  scape- 
goats out  of  Louis  Johnson.  Dean  Acheron. 
General  MacArthur.  and  others,  but  we  had 
better  save  a  few  top  generals,  admirals,  and 
diplomats,  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  be- 
cauae  we  may  need  them  before  the  crisis  U 
over. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  truth  and  the  clarity 
of  this  editorial  vihich  I  have  read,  to  me 
expresses  the  thoughts  into  words  that  I 
have  been  thinking  for  some  2  or  3  weeks. 
May  I  ask  each  Member  of  this  House  a 
question  which  he  himself  may  answer, 
and  that  is.  Who  would  I  appoint  to  fill 
the  places  of  Johnson  and  Acheson 
should  I  nave  the  power  of  appomtment? 
When  President  Truman  made  these  ap- 
pointments the  Senate  confirmed  them. 
Joha-ion  unanimoa'sly.  Acheson  83  to  6. 
At  the  time  the  benate  confirmed  these 
men  ihey  were  considered  to  be  qualified 
and  men  of  high  caliber. 

After  they  have  undergone  the  slander 
and  the  abuse,  if  you  were  President, 
what  would  your  action  be?  There  are 
things  in  the  Presidents  life  that  I  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  today,  and  to 
me  these  incidents  are  such  that  I.  for 
one,  admue  him  When  Thoma.s  Jeffer- 
son Pender'(<ast  died  no  one  had  ever 
claimed  that  Harry  Truman  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  cause  of  Pender- 
casts  conviction,  but  Pender;:?ast  had 
been  Harry  Truman  s  friend,  and  Harry 
Truman  had  the  loyalty  of  a  friend  and 
he  did  the  last  thing  that  we  can  do  for 
a  friend — that  is  to  attend  his  funeral, 
giving  evidence  to  the  world  of  our  loy- 
alty and  friendship.  When  President 
Roosevelt  died  and  Vice  President  Tru- 
man was  notified  of  the  President's  death 
hia  first  words  of  humility  were.  "Way 
could  not  it  have  been  me?'  When  noti- 
fled  on  Wednesday  mornm?.  November  2. 
1948,  of  his  definite  election,  certainly  we 


can  all  remember  the  statement  he 
made:  "There  will  be  no  eatins?  of  crow, 
but  we  will  all  work  together  for  peace." 
On  September  7  he  walked  into  the  con- 
vention hall  of  the  Marines  after  he  had 
in  the  letter  to  General  Cates  apologized 
for  his  "mistaken  choice  of  language." 
He  went  to  the  rostrum — your  President 
and  my  President — a  mere  man  just  like 
you  and  Just  like  me.  He  acknowledged 
his  mistake  and  said: 

When  I  faced  the  decision  of  supporting 
the  United  Nations  or  backing  out  and  sur- 
rendering you  know  what  the  decision  was 
because  I  ilo  noi  think  any  other  way.  I 
hope  tbia  orfanlaatlon  will  support  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  his  effort  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  for  one.  believe  In  the 
President,  and  especially  in  the  President 
as  a  man  of  humility,  and  I.  for  one.  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  way  that  we  all 
can  get  together  and  work  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  world.  And  if  there  is  the 
most  infinitesimal  part  that  I  might  give 
In  my  small  and  unworthy  way.  I  pray 
each  night  to  an  understanding  God  that 
I  be  allowed  that  part  to  give. 


Small  Business  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Sevtember  1,  1950 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Republic,  August 
7.  1350.  The  article  deals  with  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Corporation  Act  of  1950 — 
H.  R.  9243 — which  was  introduc^^d  in 
the  House  by  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  of  Texas.  This  is  a  vital  piece 
of  legislation  deserving  of  immediate  at- 
tention by  the  Congress.  Its  basic  pur- 
pose Is  to  utilize  fully  the  productive 
facilities  of  small -business  men  in  the 
defense  effort.  It  is  also  designed  to 
enable  the  small-business  men — the 
backbone  of  our  free  competitive  econo- 
my— to  survive  this  perloct  of  voluntary 
allocations  and  e.xemptions  from  the  an- 
titrust laws. 

Small  Business  nt  the  Wab 

As  an  Integral  part  of  President  Truman's 
"partial  mobilization"  of  our  manpower,  a 
Small  Defense  Plants  Act  of  1950  has  been 
introduced,  patterned  along  the  lines  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  set  up  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  In  1940.  when  World  War 
II  defense  efforts  got  under  way.  It  became 
clear  that  larger  corporations  were  buUd- 
Int?  up  the  resources  of  their  own  companies 
With  little  concern  about  making  full  use  of 
the  facilities  of  small  business.  Between 
1940~4:il  many  small  btislness  plants  lay  Idle, 
and  the  small-business  man  watched  bis 
markets  vanish,  his  supply  of  materials  dry 
up.  and  hia  labor  drift  away  to  other  plants. 
The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  estab- 
lished In  1942  served  to  keep  small  business 
aMve  as  well  as  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
the  country. 


Senator  Jokm  SpaaKMAN.  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  and  Representative  Wbicht  Pat- 
MAN,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  co-authors  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Act.  want  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  1940.  when  growlnlg  scarcities 
of  basic  materials  and  their  control  by  large 
corporations  rapidly  resulted  In  (1)  the 
elimination  of  many  small  businesses  and 
(2)  the  subjecting  of  many  others  to  the 
dictates  of  blg-buslnese  primary  contractors. 
"Today  a  similar  need  exists  for  special 
legislation."  Senator  SpaaatMAN  said,  "to  In- 
sure that  small  business  will  have  a  fair 
•hare  of  available  supplies — for  defense  and 
essential  civilian  production — and  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  subcontracting  In 
those  cases  in  which  primary  contracts  are 
awarded  to  large  concerns." 

Sparkman  points  out  that  there  Is  al- 
ready a  danuerous  trend  revealed  In  the  plan 
to  grant  private  Industry  "exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  "  In  order  to  permit  the 
voluntary  allocation  by  Industry  of  scarce 
materials.  Small  business  will  suffer  un- 
der a  plan  of  "voluntary  allocation"  If  big 
business  is  allowed  to  continue  Its  present 
authority  to  decide  who  will  get  supplies, 
how  much  one  can  secure,  and  at  what 
prices.  Harry  Blythe,  Munitions  Board  ad- 
viser and  chief  of  Industrial  mobilization 
planning,  has  sJready  advised  small-busi- 
ness men  "to  establish  contacts  with  larger 
companies  Immediately  with  a  view  toward 
obtaining  subcontracts  on  Government 
work"  (the  New  York  Times.  July  22,  1950). 
"A  critical  problem  of  partial  or  complete 
mobilization  arises  In  the  abnormal  demands 
for  the  basic  commodities — such  as  steel, 
copper.'  lead.  zinc,  aluminum,  and  chemi- 
cals— for  use  In  processing  and  fabrication." 
Senator  Sparkman  points  out.  "The  experi- 
ence of  World  War  II  Indicated  that  when 
basic  supplies  become  scarce  large  corpora- 
tions proceed  to  embark  on  their  own  pro- 
grams of  allocation.  Ample  supplies  are 
channeled  to  their  own  subsidiaries,  while 
supplies  sold  to  Independents — for  civilians 
and  defense  uses — are  sharply  curtailed." 

Representative  Patman,  who  was  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  World  War  II  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  emphasized  that  Its 
passage  came  late,  after  we  had  mobilized  a 
large  part  of  our  economic  and  Industrial 
resources.  "The  present  proposal  for  a 
Snaall  Defense  Plants  Corjxiration  la  needed 
to  supplement  and  coordinate  the  small - 
business  segment  of  our  economy  with  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  now  under 
consideration  by  Congress."  Patman  said.  It 
Is  In  complete  accord  with  the  alms  of  the 
act  which  states:  "It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  small-business  enterprises  be 
encouraged  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
contribution  toward  achieving  the  objectives 
•  of  this  act." 

Patman  believes  that  any  plan  of  mobili- 
zation which  does  not  utilize  the  capacities 
and  skills  of  small  business  Is  Incomplete, 
negligent,  and  dangerous.  "Decentraliza- 
tion and  diversification  must  be  based  on 
small-business  participation  and,  therefore, 
must  be  made  while  we  have  the  choice."  be 
said. 

The  proposed  Small  Defense  Plants  Corpo- 
ration would  have  authority  to  make  loans 
and  provide  credit  to  small-business  con- 
cerns and  to  perform  certain  special  func- 
tions relating  to  procurement  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  Corporation  would  have  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  •600.000.000  to  carry  out  Its  op- 
erations which  Include:  loans  to  finance 
plant  construction  or  expansion,  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  equipment,  and  supplies,  en- 
tering contracts  with  the  Government  for 
the  purpoise  of  furnishing  equipment  or  ma- 
terials, and  arranging  such  contracts  by  let- 
ting subcontracts  to  small-business  con- 
cerns. 

Upon  Introducing  the  measure  last  week. 
Spvrkman  and  Patman  Issu-'d  a  Joint  state- 
ment   warning    that    "Free    enterprise    and 
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economic  vlttnr  depend  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  small-business  opportunity.  Let 
us  not  make  the  mist.ike  of  losing  demix:- 
racy  at  home  while  winning  the  battle 
against  a  foreign  aggressor.  Ccmpetltlcn 
and  free  enterprise  are  c.t  the  heart  of  a 
democratic  economic  syFtem.  Small  bupl- 
ness  Is  the  vital  element  without  which  that 
system  cannot  function." 


Can  We  Have  Freedom  Without  Justice? 


EXl  ENSIGN'  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  ROU8E  OP  REI  RE£E^■TAT^VE3 

Monday.  Septeviber  11.  1950 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  many  of  the  Members  recall  with 
afTection  one  of  our  former  Congressmen. 
the  Honorable  J.  H.  Hoeppel.  Mr.  Ho'=p- 
pel  is  now  the  editor  of  a  magazine  en- 
titled "National  Defense."  I  am  pleased 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing article  that  appeared  in  that  maga- 
zine concerning  certain  di.scnminaticns 
against  the  aged  and  disabled  retired 
enlisted  men  of  the  armed  services,  and 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
cur  former  colleague.  Included  also  is 
a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr.  Hoeppel  wrote 
to  the  New  York  T.mes: 

Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 

New   York   T\mes,  New  York.  N.   Y. 

Okar  Mr.  Baldwin  :  Your  article  in  today's 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  the  subject  of  univer- 
sal military  training  Is  an  American  he-man's 
presentation  of  self-evident  facts,  which  the 
average  American  should  apprcve. 

With  a  continuous  experience  with  the 
military  since  1898,  (When  I  first  enlisted) 
and  with  over  23  years  experience  with  this 
periodical.  I  can  deflnirely  say  you  hit  the 
bull's-eye  when  you  discussed  i,ur  lowered 
morale,  due  to  weakness  In  training,  disci- 
pline and  will  to  flgbt. 

Your  reference  to  volunteers  is  also  IQO 
percent  perfect.  The  volunteer  who  gives  the 
most,  however.  Is  the  most  neglected  of  vet- 
erans. 

Please  read  the  encK^sed  paper,  to  see  how 
men  who  have  given  the  most  to  our  Govern- 
ment In  combat,  are  actually  now  receiving 
the  least.  lu  addition,  the  present  breed  of 
political  hlghbrass  has  no  interest  or  regard 
for  the  men  who  gave  their  all  In  the  yester- 
years 

Officers  who  have  so  little  concern  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  retired  men.  never  can. 
and  never  will.  Inspire  the  fighting  Instinct 
in  today  8  Inductees. 

With  thanks  for  your  consideration,  I  am. 
Your  well-wisher, 

J.  H.  Hoeppel, 

Manager. 

Can    Wb    Hmve    Prtedom    WrrHOtrr    Justice? 

We  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  editors  of  American 
newspapers  to  read  the  true  statement  of 
facts  which  are  presented  in  this  periodical 
showing  the  injustices  and  dlscrlmlnatlcns 
perpetrated  against  the  aued  and  disabled 
retired  enlisted  men  uf  the  armed  services, 
virtually  all  of  whom  today  are  70  and  more 
years  of  age. 

We  print  on  this  page  a  picture  of  MaJ. 
Samuel  Woodiill.  who  Is  a  veteran  of  t:ie 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I.  and 
World  War  XL     Because  he  Eiicwed  uausual 


heroism  and  ability,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  at  a  higher  rank  than  the  rpnk 
Ht  which  he  retired  after  30  years'  service — 
Inrludlng  credit  for  double  time. 

Because  Comrade  Woodflll  on  account  of 
extraordinary  heroism  and  accomplishment 
In  battle  was  prr.mrted  after  retirement,  ho 
and  approximately  1,000  other  at^ed  and  dis- 
abled former  retired  enlisted  men  are  denied 
longevity  for  their  double  time  at  the  higher 
rank  they  now  hrid. 

Other  men  served  in  the  rank"  as  enlisted 
men  side  by  side  with  Comrade  Woodfill  and 
thus  gained  druble-ttme  credit  for  retire- 
ment, all  such  enlisted  men  who  nev^r  held 
rank  higher  than  the  rank  fit  which  they  re- 
tired— all  of  them  receive  longevity  pay  en 
the  retired  list  for  their  double  time. 

We  merely  present  Major  W(X)dflIl  as  indic- 
ative of  our  group.  There  are  also  quite  a 
number  of  other  men  who  were  advanced  to 
commissioned  rank  because  of  bravery  in 
combat — they  all,  like  Comrade  WoodfiU. 
were  double-crossed  when  Congress,  at  the 
behest  of  the  War  Department,  enacted  into 
l.TW  Public  Law  351— Eichty-flrst  Congress 
without  authorizing  these  men  "on  parity 
with  ether  men  having  double  time"  to  re- 
ceive retired  pay  for  the  double  time  they 
gained  fighting  our  Nation's  battles  In  Cuba. 
China,  and  the  Philippines. 

SERGEANTS  ALSO  PENALIZED 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  sergeants  (en- 
U.'^ted  men>  who  were  promoted  to  the  grade 
cf  first  sereeant  on  the  battlefield  because  of 
bravery  and  extraordinary  accomplishments. 
When  these  men  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  World  War  I  (because  cf  the 
reduction  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  that  time*, 
many  of  them  were,  through  no  fault  of  their 
cwn.  reduced  from  the  erade  of  first  sereeant 
(the  first  ^rade  enlisted  man)  to  the  grade 
of  sergeant  ( the  fourth  grade  enlisted  man  > 
and  they  were  therefore  forced  to  retire  in 
such  lower  crrade.  If  they  agree  to  continue 
to  receive  pay  as  fourth  erade  enlusted  men, 
then  finance  officers  will  pay  them  longevity 
pny  for  their  double  time.  If,  however,  they 
choose  to  receive  the  retired  pay  cf  a  first 
sergeant  (the  first  grade*  then  the  finance 
cfP.cers  of  the  armed  services  refuse  to 
recognize  their  double  time  or  to  pay  them 
longevity  pay  for  this  double  time. 


The  Boxcar  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  boxcar  shortage  upon  the 
small-prain  harvest  of  Montana  and 
neighboring  States  are  becoming  more 
serious  daily.  Millions  of  biishels  of 
grain  are  now  piled  on  the  ground  in  the 
Northwest.  More  is  being  harvested 
every  day.  Elevators  are  blocked,  and 
from  every  section  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana we  are  hearing  reports  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  piled  in 
the  open. 

We  have  been  blessed  this  year  with  a 
bountiful  harvest.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  it  through  lack  of  proper  handling. 
The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
assures  me  that  It  has  been  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  get  cars  to  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  other 


northwestern  railroads,  but;  it  is  apparent 
that  this  effort  i-s  not  sufficient.  Drastic 
steps  must  be  taken  to  divert  cars  into 
this  area,  and  at  once.  I  hope  that  a  bet- 
ter solution  will  be  worked  out  immedi- 
ately, while  there  is  still  time  lo  save  the 
situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  telegram  on  this  sub- 
ject received  today.  I  have  had  similar 
.statements  from  elevator  operators  in 
my  Slate. 

SCPTEMBCR  8,  1950. 

Ccl.  J    M    Johnson. 

Ctiairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mvision.  Wastiingtcn.  D.  C. 
Dismal  picture  of  hundreds  of  locked  ele- 
vators and  eraln  harvest  being  piled  on 
ground  throughout  territory  was  reviewed 
today  m  committee  meeting.  Record  shows 
persistent  failure  of  AAR  and  ICC  efforts  to 
date  to  build  up  shockingly  low  percentages 
of  ownership  of  boxcars  on  lines  serving  Min- 
nesota, Dakotas.  snd  Montana.  Somehow  It 
must  be  brought  home  that  this  situation 
cannot  be  met  without  special  treatment 
over  other  areas  because  you  are  dealing  with 
perishable  items.  As  for  example  flaxseed 
which  simply  cannot  be  put  on  ground  even 
temporarily  or  In  any  ordinary  bin  and  which 
will  have  no  place  to  go  unless  elevators  are 
unblocked.  Departure  of  Canadian  cars 
empty  leaves  territory  m  desperate  shaF>e  and 
if  ever  draistlc  action  were  Justified  taking 
cnrs  away  from  someone  else  to  give  tc  grain 
farmers  this  Is  the  time.  Everyone  In  North- 
west including  growers,  elevators,  railroads, 
and  Government  agencies  agreed  the  time 
for  talk  is  past  and  the  occasion  tor  immedi- 
ate and  drastic  action  Is  now.  Eve-yone  un- 
derstands the  reasons  for  the  trouble  and 
ail  the  background,  but  the  need  now  Is  to 
get  seme  cars  to  move  this  harvest.  What 
are  you  willing  to  try  to  do? 

Northwest  Grain  Than  sport  atiow 

committef. 
A.  C.  Rkmele,  ChMirman. 


United  Nations  Shoald  Decide  FomtoM 
Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'E3 
Monday,  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  some- 
day all  disputes  which  may  lead  to  war 
will  be  .submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
for  final  settlem'ent. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into 
another  world  conflict,  m  wnich  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs  are  used,  civiliza- 
tion is  doomed. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Conchks- 
sroN.\L  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  of  Fresno, 
Modesto,  and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1950.  in  which  the  editor  asks 
that  the  Ponnosa  problem  be  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  In  taking  this 
position  the  McClatchy  newspapers  are 
joined  by  another  highly  respected  news- 
paper the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  these  news- 
papers for  their  correct  and  forthright 
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position  on  this  important  matter  in  the 
Interest  of  world  peace; 

FOtMOaA  PtOBLIM  18  ONI  rot  THE  UNrrtD 
Nations 

8««ret*rT  of  State  Dean  Acheaon  told  a 
newi  conference  In  Washington  Wednesday 
that  the  United  States,  bj  word  and  action. 
is  doing  her  utmost  to  keep  the  Chinese 
CommunisU  on  the  side  lines  in  the  Korean 
war. 

But  the  very  fact  the  Secretary  made  this 
■tmtcment  with  such  a  show  of  earnestness 
tndleates  the  possibility  of  some  startling 
deTelopment  ere  peace  is  restored  In  the 
Orient. 

And  who  would  be  the  certain  gainer 
should  the  United  States  find  herself  en- 
gaged In  a  death  struggle  with  the  hordes  of 
the  Chinese  Reds? 

The  roars  of  gleeful  laughter  In  Moscow 
could  t>e  heard  clear  around  the  world. 

Yet  a  clear-sighted  realism  t*lls  us  It  Is  not 
the  Korean  war  whose  sparks  might  light  the 
fires  of  a  Slno-Amerlcan  conflict,  but  For- 


B»en  the  anything  but  alarmist  and  always 
strongly  antl-Communlst  Christian  Science 
Monitor  felt  compelled  to  say  editorially  last 
Saturday: 

•No  American  can  view  the  Formosa  situa- 
tion with  complacency.  The  American  posl- 
tlon  there  U  irregular  enough  to  provide 
devastating  Russian  propaganda.  It  Is  un- 
neutral enough  to  risk  the  animosity  of 
China's  millions  If  not  actual  war  with 
them  ■* 

And  what  American  In  his  right  senses 
wants  any  such  thing  to  happen? 

The  Monitor  Joins  Gov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey 
and  several  other  prominent  Americans 
In  urging  that  the  whole  Formosa  prob- 
lem forthwith  and  Immediately  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Nations — that  the  United 
Nations  take  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
solution  of  Its  Involved  and  contraverted 
status. 

Settlement  of  the  Formosa  controversy  on 
an  international  level  through  the  UN  con- 
ceivably could  remove  the  danger  of  the  Chl- 
nwM  Communists  Jumping  Into  the  Korean 
war  on  the  pretext  that  the  United  States 
had  violated  Chinas  t«rrltonal  rl({hts  in 
Formosa. 

Surely,  if  Korean  peace  Is  a  United  Nations 
responsibility  that  of  Formosa  Is  much 
more  so  because  Formosa  poses  the  threat  of 
a  conflict  t>eslde  which  that  In  Koreik  would 
be  just   a  mild   Umbering   up  exerctje. 


Below  the  Belt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     . 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   K.I  IN(i  s 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'HEtJKNTATrVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1950 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjcord.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  iD,  C  >  Post 
on  September  7.  1950; 

BcLow  THE  Belt 

Another  mean  and  shabby  hoax  In  the 
McCarthy  manner  has  been  perpetrated  on 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  'ITie  au- 
thor— or  at  least  the  ln*trument— on  this 
occasion  was  Senator  Andsiw  F  Schokptcl, 
of  Kansas.  His  target  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  His  method — made  painfully 
familiar  by  Senator  McCaitht— was  to  dla- 
tort    wholly    innocent    acu    and    impute    to 


them  disloyal  motives.  Fortunately  Secre- 
tary Chapman  will  have  an  opportunity  this 
morning  In  his  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  show  the  absurldlty  of  Mr  Schoep- 
nx's  allegations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  do  so  with  complete  credit  to  himself. 

The  most  sensational  portion  of  Mr. 
ScHOFPPiLS  speech  In  the  Senate  on  Tuesday 
was  an  assertion  that  Secretary  Chapman 
struck  out  t^e  loyalty  afndavlt  section  of  the 
oath  of  otBce  when  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Department  on  March  27, 
1946.  The  Senator  implied  plalny  that  this 
represented  on  Mr.  Chapman's  part  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  subversive  afBllatlons.  Of 
course.  It  represented  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I:  Is  common  practice  when  high  officials  are 
sworn  into  ofBce  in  the  Government  to  mark 
the  occasion  with  a  cereirony  attended  by 
friends  and  well-wishers.  To  keep  the  cere- 
mony from  becoming  tedious.  It  Is  customary 
to  read  only  the  first  paragraph  of  the  long 
alBdavlt— the  portion  containing  the  stand- 
ard oath  of  office — and  to  omit  the  Involved 
legal  language  dealing  with  advocacy  of  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. In  Mr.  Chapman's  case,  the  oath  was 
administered  by  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Wiley  Rutledge:  and  because,  for  the 
simple  sake  of  brevity,  he  read  only  the  first 
paragraph,  the  brlance  of  the  affidavit  was 
struck  out  by  a  clerk. 

If  Senator  Schoepfei,  was  not  familiar  with 
this  practice,  he  could  have  learned  about 
It — and  discovered  for  himself  the  simple 
and  Innocent  explanation  of  the  stricken 
paragraphs — by  calling  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  telephone  and  asking  him  a 
question.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Chap- 
man, who  has  served  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  several  capacities  for  a  good  many 
years,  has  on  file  there  three  separate  affi- 
davits in  which  the  paragraphs  stricken  at 
the  time  of  the  formal  swearing  In  ceremony 
of  1946  are  Included  Thus  his  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  Is  fully  attested  by  oath. 
It  Is  attested  also  by  a  long  record  of  honor- 
able and  devoted  public  service. 


Rfdf  Threaten  To  Liquidate  700,000 
Christians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    MARTL.\ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  0»    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  19S0 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr.  President,  with 
the  question  as  to  seating  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Nations  coming  up 
for  decision  rK'Xt  week,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  our 
EVleKate  to  the  UN.  and  our  people  gen- 
erally be  fully  informed  as  to  the  type  of 
government  which  is  seeking  the  official 
endorsement  of  our  own  country  and 
the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  this  reason  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  Lake  Success  in  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia.  Pil- 
day.  September  1.  concerning  a  memo- 
randum sent  by  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  each  of  the  57  meiaber  nations  con- 
cernini?  what  It  believes  to  be  the  im- 
minent danijoi"  of  ma:>s  muidcr  facing 


some  700  000  Christians  in  South  Korean 
territory  but  held  by  the  North  Korean 
Communists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rros    Readt    To    LiQtriDATk    700.000    Korean 

CHRIS-nANS 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  August  25.— The 
Republic  of  Korea  has  sent  a  memorandum 
to  each  of  the  67  nation-members  of  the 
United  Nations,  alerting  them  of  the  "Im- 
minent danger"  of  mass  murder  facing  some 
700,000  Christians  In  South  Korean  territory 
now  held  by  the  North  Korean  Communists. 

The  memorandum  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ments to  ratify  the  United  Nations  genocide 
pact,  which  would  outlaw  as  an  interna- 
tional crime  the  extermination  of  racial,  re- 
ligious, and  national  groups.  In  the  United 
States  the  pact  Is  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  South  Korean  Government  contends 
that  the  Communist  Invaders  will  try.  and 
already  are  trying,  to  liquidate  some  400.000 
Protestants  and  3CX),000  Catholics  In  the  Red- 
held  areas  The  memorandum  says  the 
Christians  have  been  singled  out  because 
they  are  Impliedly  opposed  to  rule  by  Mos- 
cow and  because  many  of  the  South  Korean 
leaders  are  Christians.  The  memorandum 
aljo  states  that  the  Seoul  government  was 
prepared  to  ratify  the  genocide  pact  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Communist 
invasion. 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  Thirty-iecond 
Annual  Convention  of  iht  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1950 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  American  Letjion 
convention,  meeting  in  Ale.xandria,  Va.. 
on  Augtist  19.  1950.  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  House  bill  9099.  which  I  had 
introduced  to  allow  phy.sician.s  or  den- 
tists to  make  written  statements  in  sup- 
port of  a  veteran's  claim  for  benefits  un- 
der VA  rules  and  regulations  without 
requiring  that  the  doctor's  signature  be 
notarized. 

This  practice  of  requiring  the  signa- 
tures to  be  notarized  has  caused  con- 
siderable delay  and  certainly  a  great  in- 
convenience to  our  busy  doctors  and  it 
would  be  of  considerable  lienefit  to  the 
veteran  to  be  able  to  get  these  reports 
on  the  doctor's  letterhead  without  re- 
quiring the  doctor  stop  his  work  and 
find  a  notary  public  to  witness  his  sig- 
nature. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia  will  be  submitted  to  the 
national  convention  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  eventually  be  successful  in  enacting 
into  law  the  provisions  of   H.   R.   9099. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
K«LOao,  I  wish  to  include  the  resolution 


adopted  by  the  American  Le^inn  Con- 
vention. Department  of  Virginia : 

Whereas  a  haidshlp  has  been  experienced 
by  veterans  and  rip;:endents  In  obtaining 
notalzed  stntemenis  from  doctors  and  hoepl- 
taU;  and 

Whereas  this  requirement  on  presumptive 
caeef  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  L=  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  place  In  the  Federal 
Governmeut  where  notarized  statements  are 
necessary  in  establishing?  proof,  and 

Whereas  House  bill  9099  has  been  intro- 
duced, instructing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  not  to  require  that  a  written 
Statement  Signed  by  a  physician  or  dentist 
be  made  under  oath  when  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Individual's 
eligibility  for  any  law  administered  by  the 
Administrator:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolwd,  That  this  Thirty-second  Con- 
vention of  the  American  '  «gion.  Department 
of  Virginia,  go  on  record  as  endorsing  H.  R. 
9099:  and  that  this  resolution  be  submitted 
by  the  department  of  Virginia  to  the  na- 
tional convention  held  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.. 
and  request  that  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  endorse  our  action. 


I  Am  Grateful  to  My  Frieodt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

"F    NEW    T'.iK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday,  Scpteviber  11,  1950 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  emerged  from  one 
of  the  most  savage  prunary  fights  in 
history. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  great 
power  as  ever  to  be  marshaled  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  a  people  s  Repre- 
sentative was  brought  to  bear  against 
me  last  August  22. 

While  the  alibi  Als  have  l)een  busy 
telling  the  people  of  my  district  why  it 
was  that  they  did  not  win.  and  have  de- 
voted acres  of  newspaper  columns  to 
their  excuses.  I  have  remained  silent. 

In  view  of  these  pathetic  pantings, 
however,  I  feel  the  time  has  now  come 
for  me  to  break  the  silence,  and  clear 
the  air. 

My  victory  in  the  Republican  primary 

was  due  to  just  one  factor.  My  friends 
rallied  around  me  as  never  before.  They 
fought  the  people's  enemies  and  they  be- 
came aroused  over  the  terrific  campaign 
of  falsehoods  and  innuendoes  thrown 
about  by  irresponsibies. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friends.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Republican  committee 
men  and  women— and  there  were  many 
of  them— who  refused  to  be  turned 
against  me  even  in  the  face  of  threats  of 
retaliation  in  some  cases. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  Republican  voters  who  felt  that  an 
inctimljency  of  six  terms  of  productive 
representation  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
Americano  of  my  district  merited  more 
than  a  slap-down. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Townsend  organl- 
lation  in  my  .section  which  dared  the 
wrath  of  the  mighty  in  their  struggle  to 
keep  me  in  Congress.  The  Townsendiies 
fwiTtiished  me  haven  and  sanctuary  on 


the  platforms  of  each  club  in  the  Tnple 
Cities,  from  which  I  could  laimch  the 
counterattacks  that  won  the  victory. 

Especially  am  I  grateful  to  several 
Townsend  leaders  who  ran  a  battering 
ram  and  effective  interference  for  me 
when  I  was  beset  with  a  host  of  designing 
enemies. 

The  national  Townsend  representative 
from  New  York  State,  Mr.  Merlin  Caster- 
lin,  who  served  as  my  campaign  manager, 
is  personally  attributed  with  keeping  a 
powerful  Member  of  Congress  out  of  my 
district  by  h;s  excellent  and  well-timed 
attack  on  this  man  in  my  defense.  Thu.>. 
such  formidable  opposition  was  relegated 
to  the  sidelines  and  rendered  impotent. 

Though  the  Trojans  were  numerous. 
I  am  happy  to  say  our  friends  over- 
powered them  and  the  victory,  which  the 
professionals  considered  impossible, 
came  to  our  side. 

My  thanks  again  to  so  many  loyal, 
hardworking,  devoted,  and  courageous 
companions.  I  have  no  intention  of  re- 
linquishing any  of  them  and  will  start 
building  anew  for  any  and  ail  Uireats  of 
1952. 


Are  Ex-Service  Men  Subject  to  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

CF   ILLINOIS 

1^'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inquiries 
from  ex-service  men  are  coming  into 
congressional  offices  asking  whether  un- 
der present  law  they  are  subject  to  be 
drafted  again.  This  is  a  question  that  is 
worrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  served  in  World  War  II 
and  who  are  now  just  beginning  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  civilian  and  family  life. 

In  view  of  the  Korean  war,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  war  situation,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  whether  Uncle  Sam  by  his 
action  in  Korea  has  already  started 
world  war  III.  the  question  is  a  serious 
one  and  should  be  given  a  direct,  definite 
answer.     The    following    facts    secured 

from  Selective  Service  sources  and  from 
the  War  Department  indicate  that  the 
question  is  a  major  headache  for  both 
Selective  Service  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment : 

First.  Under  present  policy,  formulat- 
ed but  never  officially  promulgated,  those 
GIs  who  saw  at  least  12  months  of  active 
duty  in  World  War  II  need  have  no  worry 
over  the  possibility  of  being  recalled  to 
duty — barrinc,  of  course,  total  mobiliza- 
tion for  another  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion. 

Second.  The  1940  Selective  Service 
Act.  as  amended,  provided  that  ail  en- 
listed men  when  discharged  were  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  reserve,  subject  to 
recall  at  any  time  within  10  years,  if 
needed.  This  provision  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  therefore  still  in  force. 

Third.  The  1948  Selective  Service  Act 
provir'ed  that  ex-service  men  w:ih  at 
least  12  months  active  service  in  World 


War  II  are  exempt  from  the  draft.  It 
also  provides  that  ex-service  men  who 
joined  the  National  Guard  or  signed  up 
for  the  Reserves  are  exempt  from  the 
draft.  But  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve  units  are  subject  to 
call,  and  some  have  already  been  re- 
called. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion 
over  the  status  of  tlie  two  Selective  Serv- 
ice Acts,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  any 
new  act  of  Congress  supersedes  an  ear- 
lier act.  Where  their  provisions  con- 
flict, the  conflicting  provisions  of  the 
earher  act  are  nullified.  But  where  the 
provisions  of  the  earlier  act  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  later  act. 
they  remain  in  force  unless  speci5cally 
repealed  by  the  later  act.  Since  the  1&48 
Selective  Service  Act  did  not  specifically 
repeal  the  act  of  1940.  the  provisions  of 
both  acts — where  they  do  not  conflict — 
are  present  law  and  available  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  question  is  in 
doubt.  The  thing  is  in  a  terrible  mess. 
If  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment decide  that  the  provisions  of  the 
1940  act  ovemde  the  present  administra- 
tive policy  that  is  based  upon  the  1948 
act.  then  ex-service  men  would  become 
subject  to  recall  regardless  of  12  months 
of  active  service.  This  matter  should 
be  cleared  up  immediately.  Conflicting 
opinions  and  uncertainties  in  cormec- 
tion  with  this  question  should  be  set- 
tled by  new  legislation.  This  could  easily 
be  done  by  a  simple  bill  to  repeal  that 
provision  of  the  1940  Selective  Service 
Act  that  places  the  men  when  discharged 
into  a  special  reserve  for  10  years,  sub- 
ject to  call  if  needed.  Congress  should 
act  in  this  matter  now  before  it  adjourns. 


Need  for  Pipeiine  to  West  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  1,  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West 
Coast  Pipeline  Co..  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  made 
up  of  some  50  independent  oil  operators 
in  the  Southwest,  proposes  to  build  a 
20-inch  pipeUne  of  2C0  000  barrels  daily 
capacity,  to  carry  crude  oil  from  Texas 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

This  to  me  appears  to  be  a  national- 
defense  measure  and  m  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and  one  that  should 
certainly  be  seriously  considered  at  the 
present  time  when  our  security  and  safe- 
ty is  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  m- 
clude  an  article  entitled  'Background 
Information  on  Need  for  Pipeline  to 
West  Coast": 

BACKCEorND  iNroRMA-noN  ON  NEED  ro« 
Pipeline  to  West  Coast 

West  Coast  PipeUne  Co..  Dallas,  made  up 
of  some  50  independent  oil  operators  In 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  California 
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proposes  to  build  a  20-lnch  pipeline.  o!f  200.- 
000  barrel*  dally  capacity,  at  coet  of  »6'8,000,- 
000.  to  carry  crude  oil  from  Monahani.  Tex., 
to  the  Los  Antteles  area  The  line  would  tap 
the  Permian  B&sln  of  west  Texaa  and  New 
Mexico 

The  omcen  are:  President.  R.  J.  Bradley, 
Dalian,  who  u  also  president  of  the  San  Juan 
Oil  Co.;  vice  presidents.  R.  L.  Foree.  Dallas, 
president  of  Texas  IndejjendeiU  Producers 
and  Royalty  Owners'  Association,  and  Jack 
Fro«t.  Dallas;  and  secretary-treasurer.  Jay 
Simmons.  DallM 

The  comF>any  Is  made  up  wholly  of  Inde- 
pendents. 

They  have  l>e«n  instructed  that  they  do 
not  have  to  file  an  application  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  build  the 
line,  but  are  to  make  a  report  later.  The 
pipeline  will  be  a  common  carrier.  Applica- 
tion for  priorities  and  allocations  of  steel  will 
be  made  with  the  proper  Federal  agency  to 
be  ijlven  that  authority  after  the  economic 
controls  bill  Is  law. 

The  company  wa«  organized  last  January 
and  w».3  progressing  steadily  toward  Its  goal 
when  the  Korean  war  started,  making  It 
necessary  thereafter  to  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  allocations  of  steel. 

The  Idea  to  have  a  pipeline  to  the  west 
coast  started  years  ago  as  the  Permian  Basin 
became  productive  There  are  ample  pipe- 
lines going  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  to  the  East, 
but  none  leading  to  the  west  coast  where 
oil  raterves  seem  to  be  playing  out.  During 
the  last  war  It  became  apparent  that  the 
only  way  Uncle  Sam's  ships  could  be  refueled 
waa  by  shipping  oil  from  the  Southwest  and 
'West  to  California  by  railroad  tank  car  or 
tanker. 

It  was  during  the  last  war  that  Texaa  in- 
dependent oil  operators  began  telling  the 
Government  to  no  avail  that  shipping  oil  by 
railroad  and  tankers  through  the  Panama 
Canal  was  putting  too  much  dependence  on 
facilities  that  might  easily  be  blocked  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  by  bombing. 

The  Big  Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch  lines  were 
performing  so  effectively  on  the  east  coast 
With  their  deliveries  of  oil  that  It  was  fell 
thla  was  proof  of  the  logic  of  the  plan  for  the 
west  coast. 

Of  thU.  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  on 
Julv  28.  1M5.  had  thu  to  say: 

•  An  opportunity  to  rectify  partially  the 
mistake  has  now  been  afforded  PAW  by  the 
sponaont  of  the  proposed  pipeline  At  their 
request,  a  rehearing  "on  the  application  was 
held  recently  l>efore  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  district  3  of  the  PAW  and  It  ia 
reported  to  have  recommended  tentatively  a 
14-lnch  line  The  final  decision  is  in  the 
hands  of  PAW  Director  of  Transportation 
G«orge  Wll5on  and  Ralph  K  Da  vies.  Deputy 
Petroleum  Administrator  Mr  Cavles  In  pri- 
vate life,  it  will  be  remenil>«red.  Is  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California 
and  Is  serving  in  Washington  on  leave  of 
absence. 

"In  view  of  the  rail  congestion  and  the 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  Government 
which  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  the  pro- 
posed pipeline.  If  the  permit  for  It  Is  again 
refiaaed.  as  sources  clo«e  to  the  administra- 
tion haTe  forecast,  it  will  be  interesting.  In- 
deed, to  hear  Mr.  Davles'  Justification  for 
the  action. 

"If  the  ploeline  had  been  authorised  last 
year  It  could  have  been  completed  long  be- 
fore this  and  would  now  be  delivering  175.000 
barrels  of  thl.'^  rich  west  Texas  oil.  or  as  much 
of  it  as  needed,  to  California  refineries.  Since 
It  was  not  built,  the  quantity  which  Is  reach- 
ing California  U  far  short  of  that  figure.  At 
the  moment.  :}6.CO0  barrels  are  being  shlppt'd 
by  rail,  and  this  Is  to  be  Increaaed  to  M.OOO 
barrels  dally  If  and  when  additional  shipping 
facUUiea  can  be  obtained. 

•'Even  the  36.0O0  barrels  now  being  moved 
la  placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  railroads 
which  are  overlaxp<l  with  unprecedented 
troc^   movements   and   a  staggering   load   of 


war  freight  that  can  be  handled  in  no  other 
way." 

Bradley  states  these  facts  In  Justification 
of  the  critical  need  for  such  a  pipeline: 

The  east  coast  has  over  110.000  miles  of 
pipeline  bringing  oil  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  the  east  coast  from  the  Southwest 
for  the  safety  of  this  Nation,  plus  all  Inland 
waterways. 

The  west  coast  has  not  one  n\jlle  of  pipeline 
from  other  oil-producing  ar^as.  and  no 
waterways  other  than  the  Panama  Canal. 
What  If  something  were  to  happen  to  It? 

There  are  only  two  railroads  leading  from 
oil  areas  to  the  west  coast,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe. 

There  are  8.006  miles  of  United  States  Pa- 
cific coast  line  which  must  t)e  defended. 

What  if  a  t>omb  were  to  be  dropped  on  the 
west  coast  refineries' 

West  Co«tft  Pipe  Line  Co.  proposes  not  only 
to  pipe  oil  to  the  west  coast  for  refining  there 
but  In  case  anything  should  hanpen  to  those 
refineries,  then  It  will  have  the  pipeline  fa- 
cllUif»8  so  set  up  that  In  a  matters  of  hours 
it  can  switch  the  machinery  and  be  deliver- 
ing refined  oil  from  Gulf  coast  refineries  to 
the  west  coast  for  our  ships  and  planes. 
There  are  already  sufficient  pipelines  to 
which  It  could  connect  which  lead  from  west 
Texas  to  the  Gulf  coast  refineries.  It  would 
be  simple  to  reverse  this  process  and  deliver 
products. 

The  Permian  Basin  of  west  Texas-New 
Mexico  Is  the  United  Nations'  only  safe  and 
dependable  supply  of  crude  oil.  This  area 
now  has  over  one-half  million  barrels  of  ex- 
cess oil  available  daily  for  this  pipeline. 

The  west  coast  oil  supply  Is  already  se- 
verely taxed  to  supply  existing  civilian  de- 
mands, to  say  nothing  of  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Time  Is  particularly  important  in  the  de- 
livery of  oil  to  the  war  fronts.  From  Hous- 
ton to  Panama  Canal  to  Los  Angeles  Is  4.406 
miles.  To  Japan  from  San  Francisco  la  4.538 
miles.  Prom  the  west  coast  to  Honolulu  Is 
2.041  miles  and  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Tokyo 
ia  approximately  4.300  miles 

Tune  is  the  Important  thing  and  a  pipe- 
line could  deliver  more  oil  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  railroad  tank  cars. 

To  deliver  200.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  take  12.320  railroad 
tank  cars.  140  locomotives  and  2.100  men.  or 
60  ocean  tankers  and  3.000  men  plus  convoy 
or   this   20-lnch    pipeline   and   2J0   men. 

This  pipeline  which  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance In  the  national  defense  can  be  con- 
structed In  a  period  from  4  to  6  months 
from  the  time  the  material  is  made  avail- 
able. 

Fuel  to  the  west  coast  from  the  United 
States  continental  reserves  Is  a  must  for  our 
national  security. 

During  the  ia.st  20  months  of  World  War 
II.  according  to  PAW  chart  No.  34.  there 
were  65  000.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  shipped 
by  tank  car  at  $2  28  per  barrel,  or  at  a  coet 
of  »148,000.000.  This  Is  about  2'^  limes  the 
cost  of  the  pipeline  to  the  west  coast 

The  20-inch  line  could  deliver  200,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  daUy. 

Delivering  oil  by  tank  car  to  the  west 
coast  Involves  enormous  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money.  The  pipeline  will  save  $1.78 
per    barrel. 

With  36.000  barrels  a  day  being  moved,  the 
waste  amounted  to  $82,080  every  time  the  sun 
roM  and  set.  or  $2,462,000  monthly. 

In  July  1945.  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
said:  "If  and  when  facilities  can  be  provided 
to  increase  the  shlpmenu  to  the  56.000  bar- 
rels a  day  which  PAW  has  requested,  the 
Wivste  will  amount  to  $127,000  a  day.  $3,830,400 
a  month.  On  this  basis,  the  annual  waste 
will  amount  to  $45,964,800.  which  Is  almost 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  pipe- 
line 

"This  makes  It  appear  that  the  pipeline 
wuuld  have  been  h  iiJoikI  Investment  even  If 
the   Government   iUelX   had    borne   its   con- 


struction cost.  But  in  this  case  the  cost  was 
to  have  been  borne  by  private  Investors  and 
all  of  the  savings  the  line  could  have  made 
possible  would  have  been  realized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Although  $47,000,000  Is  a  lot  of  money.  It 
is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  one  battleship 
— and  a  pipeline  is  unslnkable." 

Then.  too.  it  ia  important  to  give  con- 
sideration to  two  other  important  factors. 
First,  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  In- 
asmuch as  mo6t  of  them  are  propelled  and 
driven  by  Diesel  engines,  will  use  much  more 
fuel  than  before  and  their  netds  miist  be 
supplied. 

Second,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  with  the  use  of  Jet  planes  an 
even  greater  demand  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  military  says  it  takes  20 
days  by  Liberty  ship  from  San  Francisco 
to  Yokohama  and  13  days  by  a  ship  making 
15  knots.  To  Puoan  this  time  Is  lengthened 
by  1  to  2  days. 

To  load  and  unload  a  cargo  ship  requires 
7  to  8  days. 

Therefore,  the  time  It  takes  to  get  oil  from 
Interior  of  the  United  States  to  the  west 
coast  for  ship  loading  should  certainly  be 
speeded  since  so  much  time  will  l>e  required 
for  the  delivery  process  after  the  tanker  is 
loaded. 

A  pipeline  would  greatly  expedite  this  time 
for  delivery.  Since  sea  distance  is  so  great, 
land  time  for  delivery  should  he  cut. 

Another  thing,  railroads  should  not  t>e 
taxed.  They  should  be  left  free  to  transport 
men.  Here  are  some  figures.  To  move  an 
armored  division.  77  trains  are  required.  33 
freight  trains  of  70  cars  each  and  44  pas- 
senger-trains  of  10  cars  each.  An  infantry 
division  requires  73  trains,  23  freight  trains 
of  70  cars  each  and  50  passenger  trains  of  10 
cars  each. 

"The  operation  in  Korea."  to  quote  the 
National  Defense  Establishment,  "is  In  large 
measure  a  war  of  logistics  " 

EXCEXFTS  raOM  TESTIMONT  GIVEN  AT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL HEARINGS  PROVING  NEED  FOR  PIPE- 
LINE TO  WEST  COAST  IN  NATIONAL  DD1J»S« 
PROGRAM 

"Before  a  special  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Investigating  petroleum  re- 
sources. Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  36.  held 
November  28.  29.  and  30.  1945.  factual  data 
was  submitted  which  supports  the  need  for  a 
pipeline.  The  construction  of  this  pipeline 
Is  ImperatU'e  If  we  are  to  be  In  a  position  to 
defend  our  8.000-mlle  Pacific  coastline.  The 
true  facts  are  that  there  Is  barely  enough 
crude  oil  produced  on  the  west  coast  to  sup- 
ply the  civilian  demand,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  growing  military  demand  In  the  Pacific."" 
(Statement  taken  from  company  brief.) 

Commander  Bradley,  who  qualified  himself 
as  having  been  In  the  oil  business  for  ap- 
proximately 15  years,  primarily  connected 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  In 
testifying  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  on  February  28,  194S,  said 
in  part  as  follows: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  the  con- 
stituents of  you  gentlemen  that  Alaska.  No. 
4.  If  developed  will  guard  us  against  all  future 
refjulrements  of  petroleum  for  war.  But 
there  ia  no  place  on  the  west  coast  today 
that  offers  any  future  hope.  I  think  you 
know  that  there  have  been  holes  sunk  in 
practically  every  section  of  California.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  get  more  oil.  and  we  will 
probably  get  another  billion  and  a  half  bar- 
rels out  of  California  before  it  gets  right  down 
to  bedrock,  and  we  will  develop  the  tar 
sands  at  Slsquoc  and  probably  go  into 
greater  secondary  recovery,  and  mayl>e  out 
Into  the  ocean  Wnen  1  say  we"  1  mean 
the  industry.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
California  is  expected  to.  m  a  very  Jew  years 
be  unable  to  meet  its  peacetime  requlrementa 
for  oil — we  said  1955  to  t)e  ultraconserf*. 
tive — my  personal  view  is  1949,  others  in  htfh 
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positions  say  eren  less  than  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Mr.  Collier,  chairman  erf  the 
board  of  Standard  of  California,  before  the 
Senate  Naval  AITatrs  Committee  yeeterday 
discussed  1947 — there  is  no  question  that 
California  has  reached  a  peak  If  there  is  an 
area  of  which  that  can  be  said.  Therefore, 
If  we  look  forward  to  the  future  of  oil  on 
the  west  coast,  where  in  time  of  emergency 
there  simply  would  not  be  enough,  not  only 
to  supply  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
area,  but  where  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
fight  a  war  at  all.  we  would  have  nothing  to 
contribute."     (P.  1729  of  said  hearing.) 

Further  in  his  testimony.  Commander 
Bradley  stated: 

"Paradoxically  enough,  becatise  California 
1^  growin?.  and  more  people  are  coming  to 
it,  the  civallan  demand  is  greater  than  it  was 
In  1941  bv  about  14  percent,  so  that,  with 
California' domestic  demand  increasing,  and 
with  the  excess  capacity  gone,  it  will  t« 
partially  dependent  upon  other  sources.  The 
point  is.  of  course,  that  If  a  war  comes  along, 
we  do  not  have  an  excess  capacity  to  draw 
upon,  an  excess  capacity  that  ia  already 
developed. 

"And  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  point,  a 
j-ear  after  the  European  war  ended  and  many 
months  after  the  Japanese  war  ended  where 
right  at  this  moment,  as  we  sit  here,  the  Navy 
has  ships  swinging  at  anchor  in  west  coast 
harlK,rs  because  they  have  not  enough  fuel 
oil  to  go  back  and  bring  the  boys  home. 
That  Is  pretty  Important  mformation.  They 
have  not  been  swinging  long,  that  is  true,  we 
manage  to  get  them  going,  but  they  are  short 
47.000  barrels  a  day  of  Navy  special  fuel  oU 
and  23.000  barrels  a  day  of  Diesel  oil.  so  that 
we  cannot  carry  out  the  program  set  by 
you  gentlemen  right  here  on  the  Hill. 

"It  means  the  Navy  has  officers  in  west 
coast  ports  every  day  trirlng  to  get  fuel  oil, 
and  they  have  not  t>een  able  to  get  enough 
of  it.  However,  the  fact  remains,  that  there 
18  not  enough  fuel  oil  in  Caiifornia  right 
today.  Wliere  would  we  be  if  we  were  fight- 
ing a  war?" 

L  W.  MacNaughton  of  the  firm  of  DeGoiyer 
&  MacNaughton.  employed  bs  special  consult- 
ant to  the  Secretary  o:  the  Navy,  appeared  In 
behalf  of  the  same  appropriations  bill  as 
recorded  on  page  1732  of  the  hearuags.  He 
said: 

"The  value  of  petroleum  reserves  to  the 
Navy,  of  course,  is  greater  if  it  is  located 
within  the  continental  United  States.  It 
can  be  defended  much  better  than  if  is 
located  outside  the  continental  United 
States" 

Reierring  to  California  production.  Mr. 
MacNaughton  said: 

"They  will  sttil  be  producing  oil.  but  by 
1960  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  total 
market  demanci.  " 

Commodore  W.  G.  Greenman,  United 
States  Navy,  director  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves, also  testified  in  support  of  such  ap- 
propriations bill.  On  p&ge  1935  of  such 
hearings  is  found  this  very  vital  testimony, 
trom  tnis  officer  who  was  entirely  conversant 
with  the  subject  matter  at  hand: 

"But  when  you  get  out  on  the  west  coast 
and  you  begin  to  consider  operations  in  the 
P«cihc  on  the  order  of  this  last  war.  and 
you  realize  that  the  cil  resources  of  the 
State  of  California  are  going  down,  you  see 
the  importance  of  having  in  reserve  and 
available  to  the  armed  services  a  supple- 
mental source  of  oil. 

"During  the  last  war  the  railroads  tried 
to  move  to  Califorala  60.000  barrels  a  day 
to  boost  up  the  failing  supply  but  they  never 
got  much  over  25.000  because  the  railroads 
just  could  not  carry  it. 

"For  future  emergencies  involving  the  Pa- 
cific area  we  iiave  studied  the  paasibUlUes  of 
putting  In  a  pipeline  comparable  to  the  Big 
Inch,  but  then  we  find  even  with  the  rail- 
roads and  the  proposed  pipeline  operating  at 
maximum  capacity  we  would  still  be  short 
of   oil  sufficient  to  meet  war   operations   In 


the  Pacific  on  a  scale  comparable  to  tbtrnt 
of  the  last  war"  (p.  1035  of  said  hearlngi). 

Comnkodore  Oreenman  alio  appeared  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Investigating  petroleum  re- 
sources. 'His  testimony  is  found  at  pages 
265-273  of  the  hearings  held  by  such  com- 
mittee on  Norember  38  through  Rorember 
30.  1946.  Commodore  Greenman  In  part 
said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  military  services  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  In  time  of  war.  Petroleum  products 
in  ample  supply  and  available  wherever 
needed  are  absolutely  eeeential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibility.  In  the  recent 
great  conflict,  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  supplies  shipped  overseas  was  made  up 
of  petroleum  products  '  <pp.  266-266  of  said 
hearings). 

Conditions  today  will  verify  that  the  need 
Is  even  greater  now  than  it  was  when  these 
statements  were  made  In  1945  and  1946. 


The  Railroad  Retn-emeat  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KEMTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 
Monday,  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  new  social -security  law  has  gone  into 
effect,  I  think^  it  is  high  time  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  aiKl  For- 
eign Commerce  review  in  its  entirety  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Railroad  em- 
ployees are  not  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  Social  Security  Act.  Several 
years  ago  the  Congress  established  for 
railroad  workers  an  independent  retire- 
ment system.  Contributions  are  made 
by  both  the  employees  and  the  railroad. 
This  original  act  was  modified  during 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Crosser  amendment.  It  is 
my  opinion  thrt  grave  discrepancies  ex- 
ist between  the  payments  made  and  the 
benefits  received  by  railroad  workers  as 
compared  to  the  45.000,000  other  em- 
ployees now  covered  by  social  security. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  actuary,  and  I 
frankly  admit  that  the  problem  of  equal- 
izing these  discrepancies  is  highly  com- 
plex in  nature ;  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  proper  committee  should  imme- 
diately launch  a  full-scale  and  thorough 
study.  This  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
pass  any  corrective  legislation  that 
proves  necessary.  From  my  own  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  railroad  worker.  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  benrfits  are  as  generous  when 
compared  with  his  payments  as  are  those 
of  persons  covered  by  social  security. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  is  on  a  much  soimder 
basis  than  the  Social  Security  Fund. 
This  I  think  is  true;  yet  we  know  from  a 
practical  standpoint  that  social-security 
obligations  will  be  met  as  long  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  credit  standing.  It  sdso  seems  to 
be  obvious  that  should  the  credit  of  the 
United  State§  Government  collapse  the 
value  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund 
would  likewise  collapse.  The  Govern- 
ment bond  today  plays  such  an  impor- 


tant part  in  our  entire  flnaririal  strue- 
ture  that  one  cannot  live  without  the 
other.  If  the  bond  goes,  the  structure 
will  tumble  like  a  bouse  of  cards.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund  will  be  caught 
in  that  destruction.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
railroad  employees  to  place  them  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  the  employees  of 
other  industries. 

I  trust  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
has  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  will  set  up  the 
proper  subcommittee  to  mtake  the  study 
and  to  report  its  recommendations  to 
correct  any  unfairness  that  may  be 
f  oimd  No  segment  of  our  society  should 
enjoy  any  undue  privilege.  By  the  same 
token  no  segment  should  be  unduly  pe- 
nalized. The  railroad  workers  consti- 
tute an  important  segment  of  our  society, 
and  they  should  be  accorded  fair  and 
equitable  treatment. 


Lcfblation  Shodd  be  Eucted  to  Pcrait 
C«loael  MasUur's  Retwa  to  Refular 
Amy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATIVE8 
Monday,  September  11,  19 SO 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uuder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  from  the 
"Washington  <D.  C.)  Evening  Star  on 
August  19,  1950,  With  reference  to  CoL 
adney  F.  Mashbir: 

Ez  Quit  the  Aaicr  to  Spt  oir  Japaw 
(By    William    Hlnes) 

Five  years  ago  today  a  stocky  American 
officer  stood  on  the  apron  of  Nichols  Field, 
Manila,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  airplane. 
The  ofBcer  was  Col.  Sidney  Forrester  Ma&h- 
bfr.  of  4934  Indian  Lane  NW..  and  the  elr- 
craft  he  "sweated  out"  was  the  peace  plane 
carrying  armistice  envoys  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  PhUipplne  headquarters. 

In  all  but  legal  fact.  World  War  II  ended 
the  moment  the  plane  taxied  to  a  halt  and 
the  Japanese  envoys  dtsmounted.  At  the 
same  Instant,  a  strange  and  unprecedented 
American  spy  story  reached  its  climax. 

Colonel  Mashbir  had  been  an  American 
spy  in  Japan  in  the  years  after  World  War  I. 
He  had  been  pledged  to  secrecy  about  his 
mission  by  congressional  leaders  In  1928 — 
secrecy  that  would  last  until  "after  the  war 
with  Japan,"  as  one  perceptive  legislator  put 
It  to  him. 

Even  as  a  Junior  ofBcer  In  the  Arizona 
National  Guard  before  the  First  World  War. 
SiAney  Masliblr  had  been  inteUigence-coa- 
scious.  When  he  Joined  the  Regular  Army  in 
1917,  he  specialized  In  military  countermtel- 
llgence,  and  after  the  war.  developed  a  plan 
for  an  esplona^  network  in  Japan. 

In  the  normal,  unimaginative  fashion  of 
the  Army.  Captain  Mashbu  was  posted  to 
Tokyo  as  an  assistant  military  attach^ 
Within  24  hours  after  confidential  orders 
were  handed  him  In  Washington,  an  official  of 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo  queried 
the  American  Smbaasy  there,  "Wbo  te  this 
Mashbir  who  has  been  aaaigned  to  your  Em- 
bassy?"   Some  one.  It  was  plain,  had  planted 
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•  J*p«nes«  tpy  In  the  American  War  t>epart- 
mcnt. 

It  became  f<iually  plain  to  the  mlUlAry  »t- 
t«ch*t  staff  m  Tokyo  that  If  Captain  Mash- 
blr  were  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  spy  he  must 
••▼er  his  connections  with  the  Army  And. 
wmemberlng  the  Japanese  a^nt  In  the  War 
Department,  the  break  mtiat  be  a  genuine 
one.  and  tu  cause  equally  authentic. 

Colonel  Maahblr  had  been  a  clvU  engineer 
before  he  Joined  the  Army,  and  In  1921  the 
up-and-coming  Japaneee  were  screaming  for 
engineers  to  supervise  building  projecu  He 
found  little  dlflJculty  In  llnlnst  up  construc- 
tion project*  which  would  aaeure  him  an  In- 
come of  IM.0O0  to  $80,000  a  year  With  these 
commltmenu.  he  resigned  from  the  Army, 
explaining  that  civilian  opportunities  offered 
him  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  make  In 
military  life  His  resignation  was  accepted 
with  the  subrosa  understanding  that  when 
his  spy  mission  was  completed  he  could  re- 
join the  Army  In  his  old  grade  of  captain. 

Much  of  his  erntlneerliig  revenue  was 
plowed  back  Into  espionage  activities  which 
he  even  now  refuses  to  discuss  In  detail.  The 
great  Japaneee  earthquake  of  1923.  however, 
put  him  out  of  business.  He  sought  to  rejoin 
the  Army. 

By  then  the  Government  was  In  the  midst 
of  an  economy  wa^e.  and  he  was  Informed 
that  current  policy  prevented  his  being  re- 
admitted to  the  service  at  a  time  when  other 
men  were  l>elng  discharged.  For  nearly  5 
years  he  sought  by  one  means  or  another — 
Including  private  legislation  In  Congress — to 
get  beck  In  aerrlcc.  Then.  In  1928.  he  was 
asked,  "for  patriotic  reasons."  to  say  no  more 
until  after  the  showdown  with  Japan. 

When  war  broke  out  In  1941.  Colonel 
Mashbtr  returned  to  active  duty  as  an  emer- 
gency officer  and  organUted  General  Mac- 
/vrhur's  Allied  Translating  and  Interpreting 
Service.  As  a  sideline  he  conducted  psy- 
chological warfare  against  the  Japanese  he 
knew  so  well,  and  counseled  General  Mac- 
Arthur  as  the  war  neared  Its  end  to  promise 
the  Japanese  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
their  Emperor 

Pinally.  in  1947.  private  bills  were  Intro- 
dviced  in  Congreaa  for  his  reappointment  to 
the  Regular  Army.  Looeely  drawn,  the  bills 
were  opposed  by  the  Army  as  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  other,  leas  Jiasllfled.  appointments. 
Colonel  Mashbtr  appears — S  years  after 
hU  encounter  with  the  Japanese  at  Nichols 
Field— to  have  a  good  chance  for  readmls- 
alon  to  the  Regular  Establishment.  A  new 
bin.  by  Delegate  F.^aaiwcTON  of  Hawaii,  spells 
out  Colonel  Mashblr's  peacetime  spy  services 
as  a  preamble  to  the  proposal  for  his  return 
to  the  Regular  Army  as  a  colonel. 

Well-to-do  from  civilian  Investments  and 
patents.  Colonel  Uashblr  has  had  no  ax  to 
grind  In  his  25-year  fight  to  get  back  Into 
the  ^rvlce  Why  has  he  sought  so  persist- 
ently to  rejoin  the  Regulars'' 

•There  Is  a  place  In  the  Army  today  for 
men  who  are  wllUni^  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
1  did  in  the  1920s."  he  explains.  "Perhaps 
complete  separation  from  service  will  be  nec- 
essary if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  mlsaloiu. 
I  want  to  establish  for  them  a  precedent 
that  win  Insure  them  a  continuation  of  their 
military  careers  when  their  secret  work  is 
owr." 


Slave   Labor   in   Russia — Free   Labor   in 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(T 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  K£PUEoE.NT.\TlVE3 
Monday.  St'ptembrr  It.  1950 

Mr.   WOLVEKTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  It 
my  piivilege  in  the  lull  of  1S*45  to 


be  a  member  of  a  special  conRiessional 
committee  that  was  aulhorized  and  di- 
rected by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  study  of  postwar  conditions  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East.  We  visited 
England,  Prance.  Belgium.  Denmaric, 
Norway.  Sweden.  Germany.  Russia,  ^ran. 
Egypt.  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  informa- 
tion we  received  was  not  only  interest- 
ing but  in  some  particulars  astounding. 

One  of  the  mo.st  revealing  areas  was 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  surprising  to 
learn,  notwithstandinp  the  claim  that 
communism  is  a  system  or  ideology  that 
is  designed  to  advance  the  well-being  of 
the  workers,  yet.  in  Russia  where  that 
ideology  is  suppwsed  to  have  full  sway, 
we  found  that  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  workers  was  far.  very  far,  below  that 
in  our  own  country. 

I  have  read  with  interest  an  article 
by  Arnold  Beichman.  AFL  News  Service. 
appearing  in  the  Pfo^'ressive  Labor 
World,  a  newspaper  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  issue  of  August  31.  1950. 
This  article  parallels  in  every  particular 
the  information  we  gained  as  a  result  of 
the  study  we  made  as  a  committee  of 
Congress.  In  no  way  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween communism  and  democracy,  as 
systems  of  government,  more  plainly 
demonstrated  Iha  i  in  the  treatment  of 
labor.  The  article,  which  I  include  as 
part  of  these  remarks,  makes  plain  that 
under  communism  in  Russia  there  is  a 
system  of  what  might  properly  be  termed 
"slave  labor."  in  view  of  lack  of  choice  of 
employment.  When  this  is  contrasted 
with  the  free  labor  of  America  it  makes 
cr>'stal  clear  there  is  no  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  provides  the  dignity  and 
importance  to  Uibor.  which  it  is  entitled 
to  have,  as  in  America  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  principles  of  democracy 
prevail. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

H.«itsH  Labob  Rm.Es  or  Sovirr  Exposed  to 
United  N.^TloNs-— AFL  Makes  Repokts  on 
Slave  Labob  Conditions  Found  in  Rus- 
sia— ICFTU  Document — Expect  P'ull- 
Deess  Debate  on  Accusations  or  Labob 
Unions 

(By  Arnold  Beichman) 
The  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  has  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Ecunomlc  and  Social  Council  a  doc- 
ument brlatllng  with  charges  of  violations 
of  trade-union  and  workers*  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  report  of  these  violations,  based  on  So- 
viet publications  and  documents  was  sub- 
mitted In  Geneva.  Switzerland,  by  Miss  Tonl 
Sender,  ICFTU  representative,  to  the  UN 
Council.  It  Is  expected  that  a  full-dress  de- 
bate at  the  next  session  of  the  tcroup  will 
occur  on  the  basis  of  these  accusations. 

The  report  Just  received  here  by  the  AFL 
News  Service  Is  a  mass  of  detailed  Informa- 
tion— with  dates,  places,  and  names — about 
the  slave  labor  conditions  extant  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  Here  are  some  of  the  report's 
highllKhts: 

Trade-unions  In  the  Soviet  Union  sln^e 
103a  have  not  called  a  convention.  In  1934. 
the  practice  of  fixing  wage  rates  and  working 
conditions  by  collective  bargaining  was  dis- 
continued. Since  then,  wages  In  the 
U  8.  8.  R.  have  been  determined  by  Soviet 
Government  agencies. 

In  1947  the  Idea  of  collective  agreements 
was  reintroduced,  but  In  name  only,  since 
such  currently  negotiated  agreements  in  the 
Soviet  Union  exclude  wages  and  working 
conditions. 


Trade-unions  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
directly  under  the  thumb  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  ICFTU  report  quotes  a  state- 
ment from  the  Soviet  magazine.  Trud  (April 
20.  1949).  by  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  chairman  of 
the  Central  CouncU  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions, 
that  "in  all  their  activities  the  trade-unions 
unrelentingly  follow  the  directives  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin  on  the  role  of  trade-unions." 

The  ordinary  Soviet  laborer  Is  as  tied  to 
his  machine  as  If  he  were  chained  to  It. 
Surrounded  by  laws  which  Inhibit  free  choice 
of  job,  hedged  at>out  by  regulations  which 
bar  movement  from  one  Job  to  a  better  Job. 
he  faces  drastic  penalties  for  the  most  trivial 
offenses. 

One  decree  June  26,  1940.  declared  that  no 
worker  could  leave  his  Joo  or  apply  for  an- 
other Job  without  the  consent  of  his  em- 
ployer A  worker  found  guilty  of  such  of- 
fense faces  Imprisonment  up  to  4  months. 
A  worker  employed  In  a  munitions  factory 
who  Is  found  guilty  of  the  same  offense  can 
go  to  prison  for  as  high  as  8  years. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  {.ubllshed  a 
work  called  Model  Rules  for  Workers.  Ac- 
cording to  section  21,  disciplinary  penalties 
are  visited  upon  any  worker  "who  Is  late  In 
coming  to  work  without  valid  reason  or  leav- 
ing his  work  to  go  to  lunch  too  early  or  late 
In  returning  after  lunch  time  or  slacking 
during  working  hours."  This  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  those  less  than  20  minutes  late. 
Anybody  more  than  20  minutes  late  is  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution. 

There  are  special  regulations  regarding 
'the  material  liability  of  workers  for  dam- 
ages" and  losses  of  plant  property  for  which 
they  are  made  responsible.  Management  has 
a  unilateral  right  to  deduct  from  wages  spe- 
cific sums  as  compensation  for  losses  and 
damages  attributed  to  the  workers.  This  Is 
from  the  Official  Textbook  of  Soviet  Labor 
Law.  pages  284  to  297.  Workers  have  to  pay 
live  times  the  value  of  the  actual  loss  If  any 
raw  materlaU.  partly  processed,  or  manufac- 
tured goods,  tools,  working  clothes,  and  other 
factory  property  entrusted  to  them  are  lost 
or  damaged  because  of  their  negligence. 

The  Individual  worker  has  no  control  or 
bargaining  power  In  determining  his  wage. 
His  foreman  decides  that,  based  on  an  official 
handbook  which  classifies  various  Jobs  and 
the  corresponding  wage  category. 

"In  effect,  no  diversity."  says  an  official 
comment  In  1947  (No.  8,  Trade  Union,  organ 
of  the  Central  CouncU  of  Soviet  Unions).  "In 
the  determination  of  wage  systems  and  levels 
can  be  admitted  under  the  conditions  of 
unified  national  economic  planning. 

"For  this  reason  wages  are  regulated  in  our 
country  in  a  centralized  manner  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  through  appro- 
priate normative  acU  (that  Is.  acts  having 
the  character  of  binding  legal  rule),  and  not 
by  contract.  The  InvlolabUlty  of  this  prin- 
ciple was  emphasized  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  or  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1»47,  according  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  include  In  collective 
agreements  any  system  of  pay  for  the  work 
of  manual  workers,  engineers,  technicians, 
and  white-collar  workers  which  has  not  lx?en 
approved  by  the  Government." 

The  outs;rowth  of  such  literal  wage  slavery 
Is  the  wtdeaprMMl  use  and  government- 
endorsed  practice*  ot  piece-rate  cutting  and 
6i/.^ed-up.  The  foreman  la  assigned  the  task 
cf  revising  piece  rates  and  forces  him  to  use 
"drive"  methods. 

Another  sample  of  how  to  enslave  workers 
is  the  outlawry  by  the  Soviet  constitution  of 
a  secret  ballot  In  the  election  of  so-CAlled 
trade-union  i^roup  organizers. 

The  group,  with  a  ma.\lmum  of  20  mem- 
t)er8.  Is  the  lowest  unit  of  the  Soviet  trade 
unions.  The  key  person  In  this  group  Is  the 
group  organizfr  who  Is  the  unit's  steward 
and  should  be  the  person  through  whom  the 
workers'  seutlmenu  and  desires  are  trans- 
mitted. But  the  group  organizer  Is  Imposed 
upon  the  group  and  not  voted  on  by  the 
secret  ballot. 
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The  ICFTU  statement  to  the  UN  Council 
Charges  that  "trade-unions.  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  woid.  do  not  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
It  further  charges  that  "wherever  the  Soviet 
influenc*  exisu  the  same  pattern  Is  applied." 


My  Votuif  Record  in  tlie  Eifhty-first 
Confrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  QEMENTE 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augiist  25,  1950 

Mr.     CLEMENTE.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

voted  for  the  social-security  legislation 
because  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  democrati- 
cally progressive  bills  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  and  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people.  The  entire  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  re- 
plete with  progressive  legislation  which 
is  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  people 
of  this  country. 

In  attempting  to  fulfill  my  obligation 
to  the  people  of  my  district  I  voted  for 
all  major  legislative  actions  of  the 
Eighty-f^rst  Congress. 

As  the  Eighty-first  Congress  draws  to 
Its  close  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  report 
briefly  on  my  voting  record  in  that  Con- 
gress on  some  of  the  more  important 
issues. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  my  voting 
record  during  this  Congress  spt>Ils  out  a 
pattern  of  true  progressive  legislation 
that  has  been  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation,  my  State.  Queens  County,  and. 
more  particularly,  the  p>eople  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
represent. 

The  last  2  years  unquestionably  have 
been  the  most  eventful  peacetime  years 
in  our  history.  As  such  the  issues  have 
been  momentous,  and  while  the  task  is 
not  yet  finished,  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  2  years. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  sup- 
ported continuance  of  Marshall-plan  as- 
sistance, low-income  housing  and  slum 
clearance,  revision  of  social-security  reg- 
ulations, an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  75  cents  per  hour,  economic  and 
military  aid  for  Korea,  and  a  great  deal 
of  leKislaLion  designed  to  safeguard  na- 
tional security. 

From  l;me  to  time  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  Hou^e.  anionu  others, 
the  following  measures:  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  return  to  the  United 
Stales  of  ships  delivered  to  Russia  under 
the  Lend-Lea.te  Act;  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  the  veto  to  pre- 
vent Communist  China  from  becoming 
a  member  cf  the  United  Nations:  a  bill 
removinK  the  Itmiiation  on  the  com- 
mencement of  prosecutions  for  offenses 
arising  from  e.^pionage  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  means  that  a  man  is 
punishable  for  subversive  acts  at  any 
time  during  his  life;  a  bill  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  veterans'  hospital 
in  Queens  County.  N.  Y  :  a  bill  requiring 
that  a  loyalty  oath  be  taken  by  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment; several  amendments  to  the  so- 
cial-security regulations,  some  of  which 
were  enacted  in  H.  R.  6000,  such  as  in- 
creased monthly  payments  and  including 
disability  benefits;  legislation  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  Federal  district  in 
Queens  Coimty.  Including  a  collector  of 
internal  revenue  and  branches  of  all 
Federal  agencies:  a  bill  to  rescind  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  curtail- 
ing postal  services — I  voted  for  similar 
legislation  when  it  reached  the  floor  of 
tlie  House. 

I  stand  on  this  record  and  pledge  my 
every  effort  to  continue  to  support  legis- 
lation in  the  best  interest  of  my  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  Queens  County. 


SaBBary  of  Principal  ProvitioBS  of  SodaJ 
Security  Act  Amendments  of  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MEW  ToaK 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Septeviber  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1950 
•  H.  R.  6000  >  which  was  recently  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  summary  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  technical  adviser 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent oocument  in  easily  understood  lan- 
guage and  clearly  presented. 

I  have  been  informed  that  manj*  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining reprints  of  this  document  for 
their  constituents  or  for  their  own  use. 
The  Social  Security  Administration, 
however,  does  not  have  the  funds  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  copies  of  the  summary  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  Government 
Printing  OfSce  has  estimated  that  the 
document  will  require  three  and  a  quar- 
ter pages  In  the  Congression.».l  Record 
at  a  total  cost  of  $266.50.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  regardless  of  the  additional  cost 
of  printing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SuMM.^HT  or  Principal  Provisions  of  the 
SocUL  Seccuty  Act  Amenomints  or  1&50 
(H.  R.  6000)   AS  Signed  bt  the  President 

BBIET  SUMMARY    OF   THZ   MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

The  new  law  makes  30  major  changes  In 
the  programs  established  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

rtDCRAI.  OLO-AGC  AND  SURVIVORS  INSUSANCS 

There  are  21  major  changes  in  the  insur- 
ance program.     They  are,  as  loilcws: 

1  Extension  of  c<  verage  to  sell -employed 
persons  other  tlian  farmers  and  certain  pro- 
fessional persons. 

2.  Coverage  of  regularly  employed  agri- 
cultural workers. 

3  Coverage  of  regularly  employed  domes- 
tic workers. 


4  Corerage  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  not  members  of  retirement  sys- 
tems, through  voluntary  agreements  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Gcvemment,  and 
compulflcry  coverage  of  certain  employees  of 
certain  transit  systems  taken  over  t>y  States 
or  local  governments  after  1936. 

6.  Provision  for  voluntary  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organlzatlous  at  the 
option  of  the  employer  and  the  employees. 

6.  Coverage  of  certain  Federal  employees 
Dot  covered  under  retirement  systems. 

7.  Coverage  of  emplayees  and  self-em- 
ployed persons  In  Puerto  Bico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

8.  Coverage  of  certain  Americans  em- 
ployed outside  the  United  States. 

9.  Inclusion  of  certain  additional  persons 
as  employees  for  coverage  purposes. 

10.  A  substantial  liberalization  of  the 
benefit  formula  for  future  beneficiaries. 

11.  Elimination  of  the  Increase  in  benefits 
for  years  of  contributions  to  the  Insurance 
program. 

12.  Liberalization  of  the  method  of  com- 
puting average  monthly  wage  for  benefit 
purposes. 

13.  Increase  In  the  wage  base  for  benefit 
and  contribution  purposes  from  $3,000  to 
•3.600. 

14.  A  substantial  Increase  In  benefits  for 
current  beneficiaries,  averaging  77 4  percent. 

15.  Liberalization  of  the  eligibility  provi- 
sions so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  persons  to 
qualify  for  benefits  within  the  next  decade. 

16  Payment  of  Iwnefits  to  dependent  hus- 
bands and  widowers  of  insuied  women 
workers. 

17.  Liberalization  of  survivors'  insurance 
benefits  with  retpect  to  insured  married 
women. 

18.  Payment  of  the  lump-stun  death  bene- 
fit in  all  cases  of  Instired  deceased  workers. 

19.  Increase  in  the  t>enefits  for  dependent 
parents  and  for  the  first  child  in  a  family 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  primary  Insur- 
ance benefit. 

20.  Increase  In  the  amount  a  beneficiary 
may  earn  In  covered  employment  without 
loss  of  benefits  from  tl4.89  to  $50,  and 
elimination  of  the  retirement  test  at  age  75. 

21.  Provision  of  wage  credits  ot  S160  for 
each  month  of  military  service  dtiring  World 
War  n. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTAItCX 

There  are  five  major  changes  In  the  assist- 
ance program.     They  are.  as  follows; 

1.  Provisions  for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  needy  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

2.  Inclusion  In  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  one  adult  relative  In  a  family,  for  Federal 
matching  purposes. 

3.  Provision  for  mandatory  exemption  of 
tSO  earned  income  for  the  blind,  beginning 
July  1962. 

4  Extension  of  Federal  grants  for  public 
assistance  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

6  Provision  for  Federal  grants  to  ald-to- 
the-blind  programs  in  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nevada  until  July  1.  1S65. 

OTHER    PROCBAMS 

There  are  four  other  major  changes,  as 
fellows : 

1.  Increase  In  Federal  grants  for  maternal 
and  chUd  health  from  111.000,000  to  §16, - 
500.000  annually  (except  that  for  present 
fiscal  year  the  grant  would  be  |15,0OO.C00>; 
for  crippled  children,  from  $7,500,000  to  f  15.- 
000,000  (for  present  fiscal  year,  fl2.000.0OCi; 
and  for  child  welfare  services,  from  t3 ,500.000 

to  tio.ooo.ooo. 

2  Amendment  of  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram by  adding  the  following  proviso;  "Pro- 
mded,  That  in  developing  such  services  for 
children  the  facilities  ar-i  experience  of  vol- 
untary agencies  shall  be  utilised  In  accord- 
ance with  chill-care  program*  and  arrange- 
ments In  the  State  and  local  commuriltles  as 
may  be  iuthonzed  by  the  State." 
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3.  ConttnumUon  for  two  tdditton&l  jT»r» 
of  th«  C3«art*  lo*n  fund  for  St«t«  unempioy* 
ment  tnmmoec  funds  vhich  run  lov 

4.  ProTlatac  for  rcTlcw  by  St«t«  courU  of 
admlnlstnUvc  decisions  by  State  agencies 
In  certain  case*  prior  to  a  ruling  by  th« 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  conTormity  qut!«tlons 
under  tbm  Federal  unemplcxyment  insurance 
Uw 

The  foUowlng  stunmary  explains  In  more 
detail  tbe  proTtakms  <a  tbe  new  lagitaUUoo: 
oi»-*ax  am  wjiwfo—  zvumaiics  nnu  ni 


/.   Coverage 

new  law  extends  oompolsory  coverage 
UBdcr  old-age  and  sunrtTara  Insurance  to 
about  7.500.000  p«r«ons.  and  Toluntary  cot- 
erage  wU!  be  araUable  for  about  2X>00.000 
employees  of  State  and  local  goTernments 
and  nonproflt  organintlona.  Table  1  sbows 
ttie  number  of  peraoDs  covered  in  the  new 
groups. 

Tbc  specific  changes  In  coverage  are.  as 
follows: 

A  Self -employed :  The  new  law  coTers  ap- 
proximately 4.75O.0OO  sell -employed  persons 
wbaae  annual  net  income  from  self-employ- 
BMOt  la  at  least  MOO.  It  does  not  cover  self- 
employed  farmers,  physicians.  Iswyers.  den- 
tists, osteopaths,  chiropractors,  optometrists. 
Christian  Sdrae*  practitioners,  naturopaths. 
p'vfeaatonal  •nglnaers.  veterinarians,  archi- 
tects, funeral  directors,  or  certified,  regis- 
tered, licensed,  or  full-time  practicing  public 
accountants. 

B.  Agn.ultural  workers:  The  new  law 
eovers  certain  borderline  agricultural  labor. 
sue*"  as  proreaslng  workers.  In  addition.  It 
covers  "regularly  employed"  agricultural 
wqrfcers.  A  'arm  worker  u  "regularly  em- 
ploftC"  If  he  has  3  months'  continuous  serv. 
lee  for  one  employer  before  coverage  starts, 
and  thereafter  employment  by  that  em- 
ployer on  a  full-time  basis  for  at  least  ao  days 
In  a  calendar  quarter  wr^  cash  wages  of  at 
least  tSO  (or  asmces  In  the  quarter. 

TasLX   1. — Kxtennon  of  crvrrage  under  the 
new  tew  {numbrr  in  mn  average  v~<-k) 

Number  roterrd 

Ifcnfann  lelf-cmptoyMl .    4.700.000 

AcnculturAl  wortMrs tW.  000 

BordcrMne  e.'>Dloyment.  300.000 
Bagularty    emplo>»U   c  -i 

farms tCO.OOO 

workers. ............. 

at   nonprofit   organl- 

aatlons  (voluntary  covaragc).. 

BmployM*  o(  Stat*  and  loeal  gov- 

•raaMBta     (voluntary     cover- 

•••)    «  1,450.000 

Vaderal    ctvUU:i    employees    not 

under  a  retirement  system 

Employees    outside    the    United 

mates 

■BBfrtoyntent  In  Puerto  Rico  and 

Virgin  Islands ._ 

New  definition  of  "employee"... 


1.000.000 


000.000 


250,000 
150.000 

400.000 
400.000 


Total     under     compulsory 

coverage    7.750.000 

Total  under  voluntary  coverage.     2.  050.  000 

Grand  total 9.800.000 

<  Exclusive  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
transit  workers  who  will  be  compulsorlly 
covered 

C.  Domestic  workers:  The  new  law  covers 
apprcxtmately  1XX)0,0(X)  domestic  workers  not 
In  farm  homf« — those  l.i  farm  homes  would 
be  covered  as  agricultural  workers.  A  do- 
mastlc  worker  Is  covered  if  employed  by  a 
itngle  employer  for  at  least  24  dsys  In  a  cal- 
endar quiifter  with  cash  wa^ea  of  at  least 
g50  for  services  tu  the  quarter. 

D  EmptoyMS  of  namfKO^  orKsnlzatlons: 
The  new  IsflalatSon  dontltm  the  following 
provisions  for  volunturv  coverag*  o<  employ- 
ees of  nonprofit  or K»ni/.a lions: 

1  If  the  employer  d.>es  nut  agree  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  contribution  the  emplrjyees 
cannot  be  coverpd 


S.  Even  If  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  his 
ahare  none  of  the  employees  can  be  covered 
unless  two-thirds  of   them   accept  coverage. 

3  If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  employees 
sccept  coverage  those  employees  who  do  so, 
plus  any  employee  hired  In  the  future,  will 
be  covered. 

4.  Coverage  must  l>e  for  an  Initial  period  of 
at  least  8  years,  and  in  addition  2  years'  ad- 
vance notice  must  be  given  before  coveraj^e 
can  be  terminated.  Thus,  the  mlnimiun  pe- 
riod of  coverage  is  10  years. 

Iflnlsten  and  members  of  religious  orders 
will  continue  to  t>e  excluded. 

E.  Employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: The  new  law  provides  voluntary  cov- 
erage for  approximately  1.450 .OCX)  State  and 
local  government  employees  through  agree- 
ments between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Public  employees  covered  un- 
der a  retirement  system  on  the  date  when  the 
agreement  Is  made  applicable  to  the  govern- 
mental unit  which  employs  them  cannot  be 
covered  under  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance In  addition,  the  new  law  extends  com- 
pulsory coverage  to  employees  of  transit  sys- 
tenfiS  taken  over  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments alter  1936  unless  they  are  covered  by 
a  general  retirement  system — If  the  transit 
system  was  taken  over  before  1951  the  em- 
ployees are  covered  even  If  under  a  general 
retirement  system  unless  that  system  Is  pro- 
tected  by   the  State  constitution. 

F.  Federal  civilian  employees  n  )t  under  a 
retirement  syrtem:  The  new  law  covers  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
of  wholly  owned  corporations  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  not  covered  under  any  Fed- 
eral retirement  system.  Tills  results  in  cov- 
ering most  short-term  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding those  serving  under  temporary  ap- 
pointment pending  final  determination  of 
eligibility  for  permanent  or  indefinite  ap- 
pointment. In  addition,  employees  of  the 
following  Instrumentalities  o'  the  Federal 
Government  sre  covered:  national  farm-loan 
aasoclationa:  production  credit  associations; 
Federal  credit  unions:  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  ilf  not  under  the  TVA  retirement 
system);  poet  exchanges  and  similar  activi- 
ties under  the  Kstlonsl  Defense  Estsbllsh- 
ments:  State,  county,  and  community  com- 
mittees under  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Admir;i<itration:  and  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

O  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  The 
new  law  extends  covera;;e  to  employees  and 
the  self-employed  in  the  Virgin  Islsnds  and 
(If  requested  by  the  Terrltorisl  Legislature) 
In  Puerto  R«co,  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

H  Americans  outside  the  United  States: 
The  new  Isw  extends  coverage  to  Americans 
employed  outside  of  the  United  Stales  by  an 
American  employer,  and  to  employee*  on 
American  aircraft  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

I.  Deflnltton  of  employee:  The  new  law 
defines  an  employee  as  "any  individual  who. 
under  the  usual  common-law  rules  ap- 
plicable In  determining  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship,  has  the  status  of  an  em- 
ployee." and  also  covers  as  employees  ( 1 )  full- 
time  life-insurance  salesmen,  (2)  agent- 
drivers  or  commission  drivers  engaged  in 
dlntrlbuiing  meat  or  bakery  products,  veg- 
etables or  fruit  products,  beverages  (other 
than  milk),  or  laundry  or  dry  cleaning  serv- 
ices, (3)  full-time  traveling  or  city  salesmen 
(other  than  house-to-house  salesmen)  tak- 
ing orders  from  retailers,  hotels,  wholesalers. 
Jobbers,  and  cont.'-Hcturs.  and  (4)  industrial 
humeworkers  who  earn  at  least  950  In  a 
calendar  quarter  If  they  are  subject  to  rejcu- 
latlon  under  Stale  law  ar>d  work  In  accord- 
ance with  specincattons  prescribed  by  the 
employer 

J.  Effective  date  The  effective  date  for 
the   new   coverage    will    t>e   January    1,    1951. 

//    Benefit  amounti 

A  Current  benfflclarles;  Under  the  new 
law,  persons  currently  receiving  benefits  will 


have  their  beneflU  Increased  on  the  averatje 
by  about  774  percent.  Increases  will  range 
from  about  50  percent  for  the  highest  benefit 
groups  to  about  100  percent  for  low-benefit 
groups.  The  average  primary  benefit  of  ap- 
proximately 126  per  month  for  a  retired  in- 
sured worker  will  be  increased  to  about  $46. 
Table  2  shows  the  increased  amounts  which 
will  be  payable. 

Table  2 

^^cir  primary 
insurance 
amount 
Present  primary  Insurance  benefit: 

•10 820  00 

$15 30  00 

$20 37  00 

$25 - 46  50 

$30 64.  00 

$35 59.  20 

$40 6'.  00 

$45 - 68  50 

$46 68  50 

B.  Future  beneficiaries:  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  a  new  benefit  formula  for  persons 
retiring  In  the  future.  It  will  be  applicable 
to  those  who  have  at  least  six  quarters  of 
coverage  after  1950.  if  It  results  In  a  higher 
benefit  than  would  the  use  of  the  old  formula 
plus  the  increase  for  present  beneficiaries. 
For  persons  now  under  age  22,  the  new  for- 
mula will  be  the  only  one  used. 

The  new  formula  is  50  percent  of  the  first 
$100  of  average  monthly  wage,  plus  15  per- 
cent of  the  next  $200  (based  on  a  maximum 
wage  base  of  $3,600  per  year).  The  Increase 
In  benefits  for  years  of  coverage  provided  for 
under  the  old  law  has  been  eliminated  al- 
though the  Social  Security  Administration 
had  recommended  that  It  be  retained. 

Under  the  new  law  the  old  minimum  pri- 
mary benefit  of  $10  Is  Increased  to  $25.  except 
that  for  those  with  wages  averaging  under 
$3S  per  month  the  minimum  may  l>e  as  low 
•e  $20.  The  old  maximum  family  t>eneflt  of 
$86  is  increased  to  $150  (but  not  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage). 

Under  the  new  formula,  average  benefit 
amounts  In  the  next  decade  will  be  about 
110  percent  higher  than  under  the  old  law. 
Table  3  compares  the  benefits  payable  under 
the  new  formula  with  those  payable  under 
the  old  law. 

Taslk  3. — Benefit  amounti 
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C.  Computation  of  average  wage:  The  new 
law  doee  not  change   the   basic  method  of 


iputlng  the  average  monthly   wage,  but 

If  the  lndlvtdua.1  has  six  quarters  of  cover- 
age after  1960  and  Lf  a  larger  benefit  will 
result,  his  average  wage  will  be  computed 
over  the  period  following  1950  rather  than 
from  1936  on. 

///.   Eligibility  for  benefits 

Under  the  new  law  future  ellplblllty  re- 
quirements are  greatly  liberalized  by  requir- 
ing quarters  of  coverage  for  only  one-half 
of  the  numbor  of  quarters  since  1950.  instead 
of  Since  1939  as  under  the  old  law.  Quar- 
ters of  coverage  earned  before  1951  may  be 
counted  toward  the  requirement.  Thus  a 
person  aged  62  or  over  on  Jnnuary  1.  1950. 
will  be  fully  Insured  for  benefits  at  age  65 
II  he  has  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverace 
acquired  at  any  time.  The  maximum  re- 
quirement for  fully  Insured  sta'^vi."?  remains 
at  40  quarters  of  coverage,  and  the  mlnlm'.am 
at  6  quarters,  as  in  the  old  law.  and  a  quar- 
ter of  coverage  Is  a  calendar  quarter  with 
$50  or  more  in  wages. 

This  liberalisation  will  enable  many  peonle 
now  65  or  over  to  draw  retirement  benefits 
immediately,  and  also  will  enable  the  newly 
covered  pr<iuos  to  qualify  much  more  quickly. 
About  500  000  additional  persona  will  be 
paid  benefits  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Table  4  indicates  the  number  of  quarters 
of  coverage  required  by  individuals  In  vari- 
ous age  groups. 

Tablz  4. — Quarters  of  coverage  required  to  be 
fully    insured 
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Vllt.  Eljectne  date 

1.  The  benefit  increases  for  persons  now 
on  the  benefit  rolls  will  be  effective  for  the 
month  of  September  1950.  as  will  most  of  the 
other  new  benefit  provisions 

2  Benefits  based  on  tbe  new  benefit  for- 
mula will  flr?t  be  paid  in  May  1952.  Persons 
coming  on  the  rolls  before  that  time  win 
have  their  benefits  computed  under  the 
present  formula  with  the  Increases  provided 
for  those  now  receiving  benefits. 

;A'.     Financing    of    old-age     and     survivors 
insurance 

A.  Taxable  wage  b&se :  The  limit  en  total 
annual  earnings  on  which  t>enetits  are  com- 
puted and  contributions  paid  has  been  in- 
creased  from  $3,000  to  $.^i.6oO 

B.  Contribution  schedule:  Under  the  new 
law  employers  and  employees  will  contmue 
to  share  equaUy.  The  rate  on  each  will  be 
as  follows: 

Calendar  years:  JUfe  (percent) 

1950-53 - 14 

1954-56 2 

.       1960-64 2'i 

1&65^  69 ' 

1970  and  thereafter —     S^i 

The  self-employed  wUl  pay  14  times  the 
above  rates. 


C.  Level  premium  cost :  The  level  premium 
cost  (on  an  Intermediate  basis)  of  the  pro- 
gram as  amended  by  the  new  law  Is  about  6 
percent  of  payroll,  as  compared  with  about 
4^  percent  under  the  old  law. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTA^CI 
The  major  provisions  of  the   new  law   re- 
lating to  public  assistance  are.  as  follows: 

/.  itid  fo  dependent  children   {title  IV) 

The  Federal  share  nf  expenditures  v-iil  be 
Increased  by  the  inclusion  of  one  adult  rela- 
tive in  aid  to  dependent  cliilciren  lamllies  as 
a  recipient  for  Federal  matching  purposes. 

77.  Aid  to  the  blind  [title  X) 

A.  Beginning  July  19.52,  all  States  admin- 
istering federally  approved  atd-to-the-bllnd 
programs  will  t>e  required  to  disrerard  e:irned 
Income,  up  n  $50  per  month,  of  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind  in  deterrr.ining  e!tgibi!ity 
for  and  the  amount  cf  aid.  Prior  to  July  1952 
the  exemption  of  earnings  is  discretionary 
wl'h  each  State. 

B.  Until  July  1,  1955.  State  aid-to-the- 
b'!rd  plans  are  to  be  approved  for  Federal 
n^atchiRg  even  though  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  cf  the  Federal  law  con- 
cerning the  determination  of  need. 

C.  The  State  plan  v.-lll  be  required  to  pro- 
vide that.  In  determining  blindness,  there 
shall  be  an  examination  by  a  physician 
skilled  In  diseases  cf  the  eye  or  by  an  optom- 
etrist. 

77/  Aid  to  the  needy  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  t  title  XIV) 

The  new  law  establishes  a  proeram  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  a  fourth  category 
of  assistance — aid  to  the  needy  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  The  matching  formula 
for  this  cateenry  is  the  same  as  is  provided 
for  old-aee  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
payments:  1.  e  ,  three-quarters  of  the  first 
$20  of  a  State's  average  monthly  payment 
per  recipient,  plus  one-half  cf  the  remainder, 
within  individual  maximums  of  $50. 

IV.  Inclujujn  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  V>rgxn 
iBlandi 

The  new  law  extends  the  four  categoric* 

of  public  ajuitztince  I'.  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  under  the  following  matx:h- 
Intt  formula  The  Federal  share,  for  old-aee 
assistance,  aid  t-j  -he  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
needy  permanently  and  t' tally  disabled  U 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  amounu  expended 
under  an  approved  plan  up  to  a  maximum 
payment  for  any  individual  of  $30  per  month. 
For  aid  to  dependent  children  the  Federal 
•hare  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  an  spproved  plan  up  to  Individ- 
ual maximums  cf  $18  for  the  first  child  and 
•  12  for  each  additional  child  in  a  family. 
The  total  Federal  share  for  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  four  pr^igrams  is  limited  to  $4 .250. DC 0  a 
vear.  and  for  the  Vlrcin  Islands,  to  $160,000  a 
year. 

V.  Direct  payment  for  medical  care 

The  new  law  authorizes  States  to  make 
direct  payments  to  doctors  or  others  furnish- 
ing medical  care  or  other  remedial  care  as 
authorized  under  State  law  Under  the  old 
law  the  Federal  CJcvernment  did  net  par- 
ticipate In  the  cost  of  medical  care  unless 
payment  lor  such  care  "vas  made  to  the  re- 
cipient. 

VI.  Medical  institutions 

The  new  law  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  share  the  costs  cf  assistance  to 
needy  aged  and  blind  persons  in  public  med- 
ical Institutions.  Previous  law  limited  Fed- 
eral participation  to  residenu  of  private  in- 
stitutions. 

MATEXNAI.        AND        CHO-D        HEALTH,        OUPPLID 
CHIU)EtN.    AND    CHILD    WILTAaZ 

The  new  law  increases  substantially  the 
Federal  grants  to  Slates  for  the  service  pro- 


grams provided  for  In  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

7.   Maternal    and    child-health    services    (pt. 

1  cf  title  V) 
The  new  law  increases  the  authorization 
for   Federal  grants  for  maternal  and  child- 
he  Uth  services  from  •ll.OOO.Ov/C  per  year  in 

e:;iitu.g    L-iW    to    $16,500,000    iflS.OOO.OcO    m 
the  present  fiscal  year;. 

77.  Services  for  c^ppled  children  {pt.  2  o/ 
title  V) 
The  new  law  increases  the  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  for  services  for  crippled 
children  from  the  «7.5C0,000  per  year  in  ex- 
isting law  to  I15.OjO.000  ($12,000,000  In  the 
current  fiscal   year). 

777.  Child-'ucelfare  services  (pt.  3  cf  title  V) 
The  new  law  Increases  the  authorization 
for  child  welfare  services  from  the  $.3,300,000 
per  year  auihorized  in  present  law  to  $10.- 
000.(X)0.  The  law  ai-so  adds  the  following 
amendment  to  the  child- welfare  provisions 
cf  the  act:  "Provided,  That  in  developing 
such  services  for  children  the  facilities  and 
experience  of  voluntary  agencies  shall  be 
utilized  in  accordance  with  child-care  pro- 
grams and  arranpements  In  the  State  and 
local  communities  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  State." 

Table  5  compares  the  provisions  In  the  old 
law  with  those  In  the  new  law: 

Tabl«  5 

!Amo<ir.i5  m  millions! 
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The  new  law  adds  to  section  1101  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  s  definition  of  the  terms 
"phyilclan. '  'medi'-al  care."  and  "hospitali- 
zation "  These  terms  are  defined  to  Include 
ortecpathlc  practitioners  and  the  services 
cf  osteopathic  practitioner*  and  hoepltsls 
within  the  scope  of  their  practice  as  defined 
by  State  law.  The  effect  of  thU  definition 
Is  to  permit  the  Slates  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  osteopathic  profession  and  lU  insti- 
tutions. 

Cojfj  of  changes  in  public  a^fistance  and 
serciee  programs  to  children 
Under  the  new  law  the  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  en  a  fuii-year  basis 
for  public  assistance  and  child  welrare  serv- 
ices above  the  old  law  will  he  about  $lbO,- 
000.000  to  $220,000  000  annually. 

nnrMPLOTtoorr  n«sTnuu»ci  (title  xn) 
A  The  new  law  provides  for  reestablish- 
ment  and  continuation  of  the  George  loan 
fund,  which  permits  advances  to  State  un- 
employment insurance  ftmds  which  may  run 
low.  The  loan  fund  Is  contlntied  for  the 
2  years  1950  and  1951  by  amending  title  Xn 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

B.  The  new  law  provides  for  review  by 
State  courts  of  administrative  decisldns  of 
State  agencies  prior  to  a  ruling  In  certain 
cases  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  compli- 
ance questions  under  the  Federal  unempioy- 
m.ent  insurance  law  and  title  III  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act   (Knowland  amendment). 
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FaiJurt  of  H   T  '»  Polky  »■  China  Due  t» 
Lack  oi  CoiEBioa  S«dsc 


KXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

IN  THE  HOUSa  or  BBPWBSINTATrVBS 

Mondat.  September  U.  19 SO 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Spemker.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
RxcoM.  I  izKlude  the  following  article 
by  Mart  SulliTftn: 

|W»stUncton    Post    of    Sept^mbrr    10.    I960) 
H    T   S  POLICT  ON  Chima 

(By  UhTt  SulUvan) 

South  Korea  U  »  Uny  cotuntry.  scone  30.- 
000.000  paopt*.  To  prevent  •ub)ectton  of  It 
to  '■*<«»»«n*t**'"  V*  are  using  the  utmost 
«tr«ngth  v«  hare  arallable  and  are  moblliz- 
Inf  more. 

Tet  South  Korea  U  only  a  tiny  piece  of 
A.saa.  And  up  to  2  years  ago  an  Immense 
part  ot  AaU.  China  vlth  aome  400.000.000 
paopte.  waa  ander  attempt  at  subjection  to 
coaainmUwu  an  attempt  coming  Irom  the 
■ame  aource  and  tn  other  respects  largely 
kItntlcAi  vlth  the  present  attempt  tn  South 
Kara*.  Against  that  attempt  at  communis- 
m^  China  the  policy  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration did  not  exert  resistance  That  pol- 
icy raises  a  question,  expressible  In  three 
letters  but  monumental  In  lu  relation  to 
fjsaasnt  dlaaster.  -  Why?" 

An  ansver  made  at  the  time  was  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  exert  oui^elres  In  resist- 
ing the  communlxlng  of  China,  that  our  re-, 
sources  did  not  permit  That  ansmer  waa 
plausible,  to  a  considerable  decree  it  had 
merit.  We  had  begun  In  1946  to  lay  out  bll- 
IloiM  to  anabla  countries  of  western  Europe 
to  realaC  oommuitlam  there,  the  aid  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  The  the- 
ory waa  that  our  resource*  were  not  enough 
to  raaist  communism  in  both  Europe  and 
Ollna.  and  that  of  the  two  It  was  more  Im- 
Mely  important  to  resist  in  Europe. 
oountrlaa  In  waatern  Surope  that  we 
dcftadlnc  oompoaed.  next  to  the 
United  Statca  itself,  the  area  of  the  world's 
greatest  prodtictlve  capacity  and  economic 
atren^h.  Fall  of  them  to  Russian  commu- 
aUBB  could  be  directly  fatal. 

Tet  the  answer  that  we  had  not  the  re- 
sources to  resist  communtilng  of  China's 
400.000.000  beeomea  a  tragic  irony  when 
today  we  are  pouring  out  billions  without 
atlnt  to  resist  the  ccmmunlzlng  of  South 
Korea's  20.000.000  people.  The  Irony  Is  In- 
creased bj  what  was  apparent  tn  advance, 
that  once  Russian  communism  should  take 
orer  China  It  would  attempt  to  take  over  the 
rest  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Asia.  In- 
cluding Korea. 

When  the  overcoming  of  China  by  com- 
munism was  under  way.  there  waa  an  out- 
pouring af  prophecy  and  warning  about  the 
consequences.  A  typical  one  came  from  a 
military  source.  MaJ.  Oen.  Clair  Chennault 
I  retired),  who  had  been  head  of  our  air 
forces  In  China  during  World  War  n.  Writ- 
ing about  the  strategy  of  the  Russia  Commu- 
nist leaders  he  said:  'The  domination  of 
China  is  one  of  the  strategical  eaaentlals 
necessary  •  •  •  before  they  can  feel 
safe  in  making  war  on  tha  world  "  In  a 
book  entitled  China,  the  Land  and  tha  Peo- 
ple." X3erald  F  WlnCeld  wrote  In  1»48  "Our 
stake  In  AaU  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
the  BUTTiTal  of  our  democracj  •  •  • 
even  our  very  existence  aa  a  free  people  "  A 
report  of  the  Houj<e  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  said  that  success  by  tha  Cummuolsta 


In  ty»;«i<^  over  China  would  result  In  one 
SoTtet-dominated   world 

Now  that  the  consequences  have  begun. 
with  the  Communist  aggression  in  8<fuih 
Korea,  there  la  inevitable  questioning  about 
the  relation  of  the  Truman  sdministration 
to  the  Communist  overcoming  of  China 
w&en  It  was  under  way.  The  Republicans 
announce  tl  st  the  actions  and  policies  of  the 
admmistratl  ^n  will  be  reviewed  completely. 
In  such  a  rt^^tew  there  is  one  condition, 
coimonly  overlooked,  but  having  great 
Wtlffat. 

At  the  time  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China  was  under  wa  \  there  was  Just  one 
ofganlaad  opposition  to  it.  Thla  was  the 
|l»Uonall5t  GovfrniTfnt  of  China  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  E.*her  Chiang  Kai-shek 
would  resist  successfully,  or  the  Communists 
wtNild  triumph:  and  whichever  the  outcome 
It  would  be  the  final  answer.  In  simple  com- 
mon sense  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
lay  in  giving  Chiang  Kai-shek  every  support 
we  could.  This  the  Truman  administration 
conspicuously  did  not  do.  That  we  should 
not  give  Chiang  Kai-shek  large  military  and 
economic  support  was  understandable,  be- 
i»>'ise  of  what  we  were  committed  to  giving 
western  Europe.  But  we  did  not  give  him 
even  moral  or  political  support;  on  the  con- 
trary we  conspicuously  withheld  them.  As 
an  example  we  at  one  point  publicly  urged 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take  the  Communists 
into  a  coalition  government  This  and  other 
actions  and  attitudes  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration caused  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
lose  "face'  with  the  Chinese  people.  And 
that  loss  of  face  was  a  major  cause  of  his 
defeat. 

In  exnlanatlon  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  Chlani?  Kai-shek,  it 
waa  said  that  his  government  was  weak  and 
Inefficient.  A  frequent  word  used  about  him 
was  "reactionary."  As  U  that,  whether 
Justified  or  not.  should  have  weight,  con- 
sidering the  stake  we  had.  Among  the  mis- 
takes and  worse  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion about  China,  a  glaring  one  was  lack  of 
ordinary   common   sense. 


Licking  County   Voters   Must   Register  in 
September  To  Vote  in  November 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1950 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der a  recent  decision  of  the  Ohio  secre- 
tary of  state — a  ruhng  upheld  by  the 
courts — all  the  voters  of  Licking  County 
must  register  in  Septcmlxjr  1950  in  order 
to  vote  in  November. 

Lacking  County  citizens  can  register  ut 
their  regular  voting  places,  in  their  pre- 
cinct or  township,  on  the  following  dates: 
Thur-sday.  Septemt)er  21;  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 23:  Wednesday.  September  27. 

Registration  can  be  made  at  the  Ixiard 
of  elections,  40  West  Main  Street,  New- 
ark, any  day,  except  Sunday,  up  to  and 
including  September  27. 

I  urne  all  to  register  so  they  can  vote 
and  exercl.se  the  right  given  them  under 
our  Constitution. 

RecLster  In  September. 

Vote  in  Novt-mbtr. 


Optometrist!  in  our  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  RBLMARKS 
'  r 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or    MI.S.SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1950 
Mr.    SHORT.       Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 

the  following  article  which  appeared  in 

the  Missouri  Optometrist  for  July  1950: 

OPToiimusTs  IN  otm  National  DmrtNst 

(By  Hon.  Dewey  Short.  Republican.  Member 
of  Congress,  Seventh  Missouri  District, 
ranking  minority  meml>er.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services) 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  in  Con- 
gress the  bill  to  establish  an  Optometry 
Corpa  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  was 
during  World  War  II  and  the  bill  passed  tK)th 
Houses  In  May  1945  It  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  upon  the  representation  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  that  they  pro- 
posed to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  bill  to  es- 
tablUh  a  Medical  Service  Corps  in  the  Army, 
which  would  include  an  optometry  section. 
When  the  Eightieth  Congress  convened,  the 
Reorganization  Act  had  l>ecome  effective  and 
the  old  Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs 
Committees  had  been  combined  to  form  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Companion  bills 
were  Introduced  to  establish  a  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  In  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Following  hearings  one  bill  was  written  to 
cover  both  services,  and  to  include  an  optom- 
etry section  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 
This  legislation  waa  pcuaed  by  both  Houses 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

Since  that  time  the  medical  department  of 
the  Air  Force  has  been  established  by  Execu- 
tive order  with  a  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
an  optometry  section.  There  are  18  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  Op- 
tometry Corps,  with  Lieutenant  Dunn  the 
ranking  optometrist. 

At  the  present  time  Commander  Raymond 
Sullivan,  of  the  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps, 
is  not  only  head  of  the  optometry  section 
but  the  ranking  optometrist  in  the  armed 
services.  He  is  on  duty  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
There  are  21  optometrists  who  are  commis- 
sioned officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

MaJ.  John  W.  Sheridan,  on  duty  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  in  Washington.  Is  the  ranking 
optometrist  in  the  Army.  There  are  about 
20  optometrists  In  active  duty  as  officers  in 
the  Army  Medical  Service  Corps.  An  op- 
tometrist who  Is  a  Reserve  officer  In  the  Army 
Medical  Service  Corps  may  request  1  year 
active  duty,  called  a  competitive  tour.  At 
the  end  ot  the  year  of  extended  active  duty 
he  mav  apply  for  a  commlaalon  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  Several  men  have  completed  the 
competitive  tour  and  will  soon  Join  Major 
Sheridan  as  officers  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Every  3  months  two  or  three  more  will  be 
selected  for  Regular  Army,  dependent  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  optometry  section. 
The  Army  still  employs  many  civilian  op- 
tometrists at  various  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  at  the  Army  hospital  in  Honolulu. 
These  men  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
eye  pathology;  help  in  taking  visual  fields; 
study  mechanical  optics;  and  shop  manage- 
ment. There  is  also  a  limited  amount  of 
work  on  Industrial  vision  and  various  types 
of  research. 

In  a  national  defense  system  which  uses 
aircraft  flying  at  supersonic  speeds,  guided 
mlssUes  With  speeds  many  times  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  more  gadgets  and  precision  In- 
struments  than   the   hound   dog  has  fleaa. 
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Tlslon  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  the  func- 
tion   and    re^wnalbillty    of    the    optometrlc 

prcifcssion  to  make  certain  that  all  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  services  have  the  l>est 
possible  vision  for  the  particular  duty  as- 
slRned  to  them,  and  that  where  correction  Is 
needed  It  l";  adequate  and  comfortable 

The  men  and  women  in  the  factory  who 
are  fabricating  the  material  for  our  national 
defense  are  an  importr.nt  part  of  our  na- 
tional seci:rity  Their  accuracy  of  vision  U 
ofttlraes  as  vital  as  that  of  the  man  on  the 
firing  Une^for  a  slight  error  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  mlasUe  or  of  the  aircraft  ma?  be 
as  dUastrous  as  an  errrr  in  vision  at  the 
front. 

The  optometrists  In  the  armed  services  are 

doing  a  Rood  job.  and  I  am  confident  that 

their  clvUtan  brebren  will  continue  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  p.ir- 
tlcular  field,  which  means  so  much  to  the 
saletv.  welfare,  and  peace  of  our  people. 


Imrrortal   Words  of  Famoui   Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mc  iday.  September  11  f  legislative  day  cf 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
hour  of  history  when  our  young  men 
are  flphting  once  more  for  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  place 
In  the  Record  some  of  the  immortal 
v^ords  of  famous  Americans  who  have 
inspired  us  in  the  past. 

In  January  of  1942,  I  placed  many  of 
these  quotations  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  received  thousands  of  re- 
quests from  citizens  who  wished  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  on  these  great 
staiemenLs  which  have  become  part  of 
our  heritage  of  freedom.  Now  we  are 
challenged  again  by  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship, and  these  words  of  wisdom 
and  courage  should  be  made  available 
to  the  people  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cheild  for  DtMOCK^Ts:  Ora  Ide.«..  as 

EXPBESSED    BT    F.^MOrS    .^ME^lIC^NS 
m   THt    BEGINNING 

fWiUlam  Bradford.  Hl5;ory  cf  the  Plymouth 

Plantation) 

But  here  I  cannot  stay  and  make  a  pause 
and  stand  half  amazed  at  th'.s  poor  people  s 
present  condition.  •  •  •  Being  thus  past 
the  vast  ocean  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before 
in  their  preparation,  they  had  now  no  friends 
to  welcome  them,  nor  inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  their  weatherbeateu  bodies,  no  houses 
or  much  less  towns  to  repair  to.  to  seek  lor 
succor.  •  •  •  And  for  the  season,  it  was 
winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters  of 
that  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and 
violent  and  subject  to  cruel  and  fierce  storms, 
dangerous  to  travel  to  known  plai.-e8.  much 
more  to  search  an  unknown  coast  Besides, 
what  could  they  see  but  a  hideous  and  deso- 
late wilderness  fuU  of  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men'  •  •  •  May  not  and  ought  net  the 
children  of  these  fathers  rlKhtly  say,  "Our 
fathers  were  EnpUshmen  which  came  over 
this  great  ocean,  and  were  ready  to  perish 
lu    this   wildern.-as  ?     But  they  cried  unto 


the  Lord,  and  He  heard  their  voice  and  looked 
on  theii  adversity, 

BKUCIOUS  nxtDOU 

(Roger  Williams.  The  Bloody  Tenent  of 
Persecution ) 

Breach  of  civil  peace  may  arise  when  false 
and  idolatrous  practices  arc  held  forth,  and 
yet  no  breach  of  clvU  peace  from  the  doc- 
trine or  practice,  or  the  manner  of  holding 
forth,  but  from  that  wrong  and  preposterous 
Way  of  suppressir.e.  preventing,  and  extin- 
guishing Euch  doctrines  or  practices  by 
weapons  of  »Tath  and  blood.  •  •  • 
Whereas  It  Is  light  alor.e,  even  light  from 
the  bright  shining  sun  of  rlghteou5ness, 
which  is  able,  in  the  souls  and  consciences 
Of  men,  to  dispel  and  scatter  such  fogs  and 

darkness. 

"■WE    MUST   fight" 

(Patrick   Henry,   speech   in   the   Continental 
Contress,  1775) 

If  we  wish  to  be  free:  If  we  wish  to  pree^e 
inviolate  those  inestimable  privUeges  for 
which  we  have  been  so  long  contending:  if 
we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  In  which  we  have  been  so  Ion,;  en- 
gaged, and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  untU  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we  must 
fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of 
boats  is  all  that  is  left  us. 

•W-E    HOLD    THESE    TKtlTHS " 

(Declaration  of  Indep>endencel 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberiy.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  conseni  of  the  governed. 
T^.:it  whenever  any  form  of  e'~\er:.mer.:  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  alxjllsh  it 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundations  on  such  principles  and  ■  rganlz- 
ing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  tliem  shrill 
set  m  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness 

TlJiES    THAT    TKT    MENS    SOCLS 

(Tom  Paine.  The  Crisis,  1776) 
These  are  the  times  that  try  mens  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshtue  patriot 
wiU.  In  this  crisis,  slirlnk  from  the  service 
cf  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  It  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered:  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with 
us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly;  it  is  dearness 
only  that  gi%es  everything  its  value.  Heaven 
knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  its 
goods:  and  it  would  be  strange  Indeed  If  so 
'  celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be 
highly  raced. 

AN    KA£I.T  CHARTEB 

(Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  1776) 

That  all  power  is  %-ested  In.  and  conse- 
quently derived  frcm.  the  people:  that  magis- 
trates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  a'.l  times  amenable  to  them.  •  •  • 
That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
cur  Creator,  and  the  manner  cf  discharging 
it,  can  t)e  directed  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  force  or  violence;  and.  there- 
fore, all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  and  that  It  is  the  mutual  duty 
cf  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance,  love, 
and  charity  toward  each  other. 

THE   AMEaiCAN 

(Cr«vecoeur.  Letter  From  an  American 
Farmer,  1783) 

The  American  is  a  new  man  who  acts  on 
new  principles;  he  must,  therefore,  entertain 


new  ideas  and  form  new  opinions.  From  In. 
voluntary  Idleness,  service,  dependence,  pen> 
ury.  and  useless  labor  he  has  passed  to  toils 
of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded  t>y  ample 

subsistence. 

THKEE  ESSENTIALS 

(The  Northwest  Ordinance,  1787) 
Religion,   morality,   and   knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  siiali  forever  be  encouraged. 

"WE  THE  PEOPU" 

(Preamble  of  the  Constitution) 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  fjerfect  Union,  establish 
Justice.  Uisure  dcreslic  tranquiility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  penerai 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  ot  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  oX 
America. 

THE   rotja  FaEEDOMS 

(First  amendment  to  the  Constitution) 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estafchihment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
tree  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  cr  the  right 
cf  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

INTOLEEANCE  CONDEMNED 

(Jefferson,  first  inaugural  address.  1801) 

Let  us  restore  to  social  Intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  lib- 
e.'ty  and  even  hie  itself  are  but  dreary  things. 
And  let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished  from 
cur  land  ti:at  relieicus  intolerance  under 
which  mankind  has  so  long  bled  and  suf- 
fered we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  counte- 
nance a  pxjlltical  intolerance  as  despotic  as 
wicked,  and  capable  oi  as  bitter  and  bloody 
persecutions. 

THE    WORLDS    BEST    HOPE 

(JefTerson.  first  Inaugural  address,  18C1) 

I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men 
fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot 
be  stroiig:  tliat  th.'s  Oovernment  is  not 
Strong  enough;  but  would  the  honest  patriot, 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment. 
abandon  a  government  which  has  so  far 
kept  us  free  and  firm  on  the  theoretic  and 
visionary  fear  that  this  Government,  the 
worlds  best  hope,  may  by  possibility  want 
energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trtist  not  I 
beiieve  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest 
Government  on  earth. 

REMEMBKB   THX    ALAMO 

(William  Barrett  Travis,  Appeal  from  the 

Alamo.  1836) 
To  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  Americans 
In  the  world:  Fellow  citizens  and  compa- 
triots: I  am  Ijesieged  by  a  thousand  or  more 
Of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana.  I  have 
sustained  a  continual  bombardment,  and 
cannonade  for  24  hours  and  have  not  lost 
a  man.  The  enemy  has  demanded  a  sur- 
render at  discretion,  otherwise  the  garrison 
are  to  be  put  to  the  sword  if  the  fort  is 
taken.  I  have  answered  the  demand  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  cur  flag  still  waves  proudly 
from  the  wails.  I  shall  never  surrender  nor 
retreat. 

THE   BtnLDOfC    OP   THE   SHIP 

( Longf  eUow ) 

Thou,  too.  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  aU  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate' 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
Tls  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
Tls  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  tne  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  seal 
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Our  br*rt«.  oar  iMpaa.  ■>«  mil  wttit  tb«e. 
Our  heart*,  our  ho^.  our  pmymn.  our  tsvt. 
Our  faith  trtumplM  ©"ar  our  tMra. 
Arc  aU  with  tbM — ar*  aU  wttb  UmcI 

nOT   TUAL 

to  Congress.  December  1, 
1863) 
PeUow  cttiaena.  ««  canttot  Mcape  tUatory. 

W«  Of  tuts  ooofCTMi  uMi  iUi  artmmmrattoa 
wtu  b*  mMmbend  ta  ipltt  of  MBmIvw. 
Mo  in^  IT"*  ^ininianra  or  tnatcntficance  ran 
■IMra  OB*  or  anoUxr  of  ua.  Tbe  fiery  trial 
UmMJ«lk  «ta*cli  «•  pMB  win  llflit  Ui  down  in 
boDor  or  dHhoDor  to  the  latwt  fencntion. 
•  •  •  We  aball  noblj  mee  or  me«nly  Ka* 
a<  aartlx. 


ftfrotn   Oett3rsb\irf  Addrew) 

It  la  for  u».  the  Uring,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  un&nished  work  vhtch 
they  who  {ought  here  have  thtu  lar  ao  nobly 
■itvuiced.  It  ts  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
«MMeat«d  to  the  great  t*ak  remainlna;  before 
ua — that  from  thwi  haoored  dead  we  take 
increased  derottoa  to  Uiat  cauae  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  ftill  m— ure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  raaolve  that  these  dead 
ahall  not  hate  died  In  rain — that  this  Nation, 
under  God.  ahall  hare  a  new  birth  of  fre»- 
dom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

SHIP  or  DEMOcaACT 

(Walt  Whitman,  from  Leaves  of  Grass) 
Sail,  sail  thy  beat.  Ship  of  Democracy. 
or  Talvw  is  thy  freight,  tls  not  the  present 

only. 
The  past  is  alao  stored  In  thee. 
Thou  boldest  not  the  venture  of  thyaelT.  not 
of  the  Weatam  Continent  alone. 

iHUil  ttmuub  tnttre  floau  on  thy  keel,  O 
Atp.'li  atMMdad  by  thy  spars 

with  thee  tlnM  voyages  in  trust,  the  ante- 
cedent nations  sink  or  swim  with  thee. 

With  all  theL-  ancient  •tnigglea,  martyrs. 
heroca.  epics,  wars,  thou  bear'st  the 
other    continents. 

Theirs,  theirs  as  much  aa  thine,  the  destina. 
tion   port   trtuokpbaat: 

Steer  then  with  good  strong  hand  and  wary 
eye.  O  helmsman,  thou  carrlest  great 
companions. 

Venerable  priestly  \8U  sails  this  day  with 
thee. 

And  royal,  feudal  Btirope  tails  with  thee. 

m   WAM  AND  Hi   PEACZ 

(Kz  parte  MUIigan.  1886) 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea  is  a 
law  for  rtilers  and  people,  equally  In  war  and 
In  peace,  and  covers  wlta  the  shield  of  Its 
protection  all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  clrcunvstances.  No  doctrine  involv- 
ing more  pernicious  cunsequences  was  ever 
iBVanted  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of 
Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  aunng  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  government.  Such 
a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  and  dca- 
potism.  but  the  theory  oX  neceaatty  en  wtilch 
It  la  based  is  false;  for  the  Government,  with- 
in the  Cotutltutlon,  haa  all  the  powers 
granted  to  it  which  are  ncotaaary  to  preaerve 
Its  exlsUnce. 

a*rs  roa  okmocxact 
(Woodrow  WilaoD) 

The  world  must  be  mada  aala  for  democ- 
racy. Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  a€  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  aelllah  enda  to  aerre.  We  desire  no 
conqueat.  no  dominloa.  W«  seek  no  in- 
demnities for  ourselves,  no  materiwl  compen- 
sation fur  the  sacnncca  we  shall  freeiy  make. 
We  are  but  one  ot  the  champions  of  tba 
rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  he  satisAed 
when  thuae  rights  have  been  made  tt«  aecur* 
aa  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  .lati'jna  can 
make  them. 


rmNAL  TatnrHa 
(Pranklln  D  Rixieevelt) 
If  the  fires  of  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
tHVn  low  In  other  lands,  they  must  be  made 
<fT^ter  In  our  own.  U  In  other  lands  the 
pcaas  and  b(X>ks  and  llteraMire  of  all  kinds 
art  canaored.  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
here  to  keep  them  free.  If  in  other  lands 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  past  are  threatened 

by  Intolerance,  we  must  provide  a  safe  placa 
for  their  perpetuation. 

Loaaari  TTNDca  coo 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt) 

We  ar*  going  to  win  the  war  and  we  are 
going  to  win  the  peace  that  follows.  And 
In  the  dark  hours  of  this  day — and  through 
dark  days  that  may  be  yet  to  come — we 
win  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  human  race  are  on  our  side. 
Many  of  them  are  fighting  with  us.  All  of 
them  are  praying  for  us.  For.  In  represent- 
ing otir  cause,  we  represent  theirs  as  well — 
our  hope  and  their  hope  for  liberty  under 
God. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
January  11,  1942) 


Will    the    Canadian    Aluminum    Deal    Be 
Repeated? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, subsidy  payments  and  other  conces- 
sions granted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II,  to- 
gether with  substantial  contributions  by 
the  Governments  of  Canada.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Australia,  established  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  as  the  largest 
and  lowest  cost  producer  of  aluminum 
in  the  world.  The  result  of  this  is  well 
indicated  by  the  Government  brief  filed 
January  18,  1950,  in  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  antitrust  case,  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice,  referring  to  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  as  "Alted."' 
made  the  following  statements: 

Alted'8  transportation  costs  to  major  mar- 
kets In  the  highly  industrialized  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  United  States.  to«?ether  with 
Alted's  low  cost  of  production  give  Alted  a 
very  great  competitive  advantage  over  Reyn- 
olds and  Kaiser  In  supplying  pig  and  Ingot 
to  this  meet  important  market  •  •  •  In 
the  years  ahead  it  can  be  expected  that  Alted 
wUl  become  even  stronger.  It  Is  carrying  on 
a  big  expansion  program,  including  a  very 
large  smelting  plant  In  western  Canada. 
It  is  enough  that  Alted  exists,  that  It  serves 
as  a  barrier  to  the  operations  and  develop- 
ment of  Reynolds  and  Kaiser  In  their  opera- 
tions both  here  and  abroad,  and  that  Alted's 
vast  capacity  and  resources  are  under  sttxrk- 
holder  control  of  the  same  small  group  which 
has  stockholder  control  over  Alcoa. 

Until  1941  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  commonly  referred  to  aa  Alcoa, 
was  the  only  producer  of  primary  alu- 
minum in  the  United  States.  In  1928 
Aluminium.  Ltd  .  wa.s  organized  In  Can- 
ada to  hold  the  Canadian  and  certain 
other  foreign  properUec  of  the  Alumi- 
num Co  of  America.  The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Alu- 


minium. Ltd  A  .small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans own  the  majority  stock  in  both  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  Canada  and  the  Alu- 
minum Co  of  America.  In  addition, 
family,  financial,  and  business  ties  exist 
between  Alcoa  and  Alcan  For  instance, 
it  is  reported  that  since  World  War  II 
Alcan  sold  to  Alcoa  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  primary  aluminum,  which 
it  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  of  Aluminum  Import  Corp.. 
the  Alcan  subsidiary  in  the  United 
States,  are  said  to  be  former  oCBcials  of 
Alcoa. 

In  the  spring  of  1942.  the  Governments 
of    the    United    States,    Canada.    Great 

Britain,  and  Australia  entered  Into  a 
series  of  contracts  and  agreements  to 
underwrite  a  huge  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  Canada.  This  expansion  increased 
Alcans  annual  capacity  from  165.000,- 
000  pounds  to  1,050.000,000  pounds,  more 
than  a  sixfold  Increase. 

During  World  War  II  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada  mushroomed  from  a  rela- 
tively minor  enterprise  to  the  largest  and 
lowest  cost  producer  of  aluminum  in  the 
world  without  the  investment  of  addi- 
tional private  capital  and  at  no  financial 
risk  to  itself.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  following  means: 

First.  The  Metals  Reserve  Company  of 
RFC  contracted  with  Alcan  for  deliveries 
of  1.370000.000  pounds  of  aluminum 
during  1941-45. 

Second.  The  extra  cost  or  subsidy  paid 
to  Alcan  amounted  to  $49,320,000  on  the 

total  quantity  delivered.  The  Surplus 
Property  Board  disclosed  in  its  report  of 
September  21.  1945.  that — 

The  actual  average  cost  of  the  Canadian 
metal  to  this  country  was  18  6  cents  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  price  during 
1942-45  of  15  cents  and  14  cents. 

In  addition,  interest  due  on  advances 
was  waived  in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000, 
giving  Alcan  a  total  subsidy  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  $51,820.- 
000 

Third.  The  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada 
obtained  from  foreign  governments  loans 
of  approximately  $90,000,000.  including 
lines  of  credit,  and  advances  on  pur- 
chases of  nearly  $80,000,000.  This  as- 
sistance included  S68.500.000  in  advances 
by  the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  of  RFC. 
and  a  $34,000,000  loan  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Fourth.  According  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Board,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment allowed  a  special  depreciation  rate 
on  Alcan's  plant  investment  for  war  pur- 
poses. Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  power  project  and  all  of  the 
cost  for  production  plant  and  machin- 
ery, an  amount  totaling  $164,100,000, 
was  written  off  against  profits  during  4^2 
years. 

The  Surplus  Property  Board  report 
to  the  Congress,  dated  September  31. 
1945,  in  referring  to  the  expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  Aluminum  Co  of  Canada, 
financed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Uruted  States.  Great  Britain,  and  /us- 
tralia,  and  by  generous  provisions  for 
accelerated  amortization  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  observed  that — 

All  of  this  assistance  Including  that  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was 
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equivalent  of  a  drastic  subsidy  of  post  .r 
production  of  the  Canadian  Co. 

The  independent  aluminum  producers 
Jn  the  United  States,  as  di.stingui3hed 
from  Alcoa,  have  suflered  additional 
setbacks  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  Aluminum  Co  of  Canada  is  shown 
to    have    disrupted    the    United    States 

aluminum  market  by  pluttms:  it  in 
periods  of  low  demand,  thus  causing  the 
independents  to  curtail  production  p.nd 
close  certain  facilities,  and  by  reducing 
shipments  in  periods  of  high  demand. 
The  inadequate  tariff  on  aluminum  was 
further  reduced.  Approximately  99  per- 
cent of  all  ECA  purcha.^s  of  aluminum 
have  been  from  the  Aluminum  Co  of 
Canada.  Only  now.  when  there  is  a 
shortage  of  aluminum  for  civilian  and 
indu-strial  needs,  has  the  Munitions 
Board  made  any  move  to  stockpile 
aluminum 

The  New  York  Times  recently  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  considering  a  proposal  to  pur- 
cha.se  440.000  000  pounds  of  primary 
aluminum  from  Canada  over  a  3-year 
period  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  $75,000,000. 
Although  this  report  has  not  been  con- 
firmed, to  award  such  a  contract  to  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  Canada  or  to  its  parent 
company.  Alumiruum.  Ltd  .  of  Canada,  in 
preference  to  the  independent  producers 
in  the  United  State"?,  would  be  an  un- 
conscionable act,  detrimenul  to  the 
security  and  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  independent  producers  of  pri- 
mary aluminum  in  the  United  Stales 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  commence  a 
substantial  expansion  of  production 
facilities  immediately  They  have  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  the  Mumtions  Board 
for  the  deliverj'  of  several  times  the 
amount  of  aluminum  reported  to  have 
been  proposed  by  Canadian  interests. 

The  projects  proposed  by  domestic 
producers  would  be  privately  financed 
and  so  dispersed  as  to  greatly  increase 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand.  Canadian  production 
facilities  which  produce  one-fourth  of  the 
worlds  aluminum  are  concentrated  at 
Arvida.  Quebec,  an  isolated  and  highly 
vulnerable  target  for  enem>'  action. 
Furthermore,  the  bauxite  required  to 
make  aluminum  metal  at  Arvida,  Que- 
bec, must  be  brou;.^ht  in  over  a  long  and 
dangerous  water  route  from  foreign 
sources.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
early  in  the  last  war  Germany,  which 
had  far  less  submarines  than  Russia  now 
has.  was  able  to  sink  52  out  of  60  special 
ore  boats  bringing  bauxite  from  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  to  the 
United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  article  concern- 
ing the  Canadian  proposal  for  a  long- 
term  aluminum  contract  further  stated 
"Persons  in  the  aluminum  industry  who 
support  the  proposed  deal  with  Canada 
point  out  that  the  shortage  of  cheap 
electric  power  here  militates  against  im- 
mediate expansion  of  domestic  produc- 
tion." There  is  no  substance  to  this 
claim.  The  independent  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  primary  aluminum  propose 
projects  which  can  be  completed  quickly 
and  utilize  sources  of  power  that  do  not 
exist  today. 
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If  any  long -term  contracts  are  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  deliver>'  of  primary  aluminum  to 
the  stockpile,  they  should  be  awprded  to 
domestic  producers.  The  interest  of  the 
national  security  and  economy  would  de- 
mand such  action  by  our  Government. 
Should  long-term  contracts  for  primary 
aluminum  be  awarded  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada  or  its  parent  company  in 
preference  to  domestic  producers,  a  con- 
gressional investigation  should  be  com- 
menced immediately  to  ferret  out  the 
responsible  parties  and  determme  all 
facts  in  the  case,  including  a  mmnte 
examination  of  the  present  and  past 
connectioas  and  interests  of  each  re- 
sponsible ofScial. 


Address  by  Matthew  Woll  Before  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of  Teachers  ConTcntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  montan.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  11  ileaislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  in  Detroit. 

by  Matthew  Woll.  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  at  this  fine  conven- 
tion. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
though  not  among  the  largest  of  our 
A.  F.  of  L.  affiliates,  is  certainly  among  the 
most  Important. 

Your  Importance  cannot  be  measured  by 
numbers  alone.  There  la  no  more  vital 
function  in  a  democratic  society  than  edu- 
cation. Even  m  times  of  war.  as  we  have 
learned,  sound  thinking  is  as  essential  to 
our  national  wellare  as  steel.  And  to  de- 
velop sound  thinking  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  men  and  women  you  represent. 

I  wish  that  It  were  possible  to  say  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  fully  aware  of  this  re- 
sponsiblUty  you  bear.  Unlortunatelv.  any 
such  notion  Is  coldly  contradicted  by  the 
facts. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  tallc  about  the 
noble  and  indispensable  mission  of  the  teach- 
er. But  all  too  often  this  talk  Is  not  sup- 
ported bv  action,  or  even  by  the  desire  to  art. 

I  am  informed  that  200.CO0  teachers  in  the 
United  States  earn  less  than  $35  a  week. 
The  records  show  that  many  teachers  earn 
barely  half  that  sum. 

Not  long  ago,  I  read  of  a  te.<u:her  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  county  superintendent  which 

said: 

•Deak  Sib:  I  don't  think  I'll  teach  any 
more.  I'm  now  earning  $8.25  weekly.  I  can't 
pet  married  on  that.  I  reckon  I'll  go  to 
work  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  RaUroad. 
They  pay  section  hands  $7  a  day" 

That.  In  a  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing letters  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  shocking  not  only  because  of  tha 
pitiable  underpayment  of  the  teacher  in- 
volved, but  because  it  reveals  a  brutal  negli- 


gence on  the  part  of  the  community  Involved 
In  the  education  and  mental  development 
of  Its  young. 

Such  saving  on  education  Is  economy  of 
the  most  destrucii%e  sort.  It  imperils  our 
giowth  and  '   *ure  as  a  nation. 

Nearly  30  years  ago.  in  addresslug  a  con- 
vention of  the  Workers  Education  Btireau,  I 
said : 

If  we  win  but  briefly  review  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations  and  the  historical  develop- 
n.ent  of  mankind,  we  will  find  in  all  periods 
of  time  that  these  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge,  were  those  In  control 
of  all  affairs  of  man." 

This  IS  truer  today,  I  believe,  than  ever  be- 
fore In  history.  In  our  Increasingly  complex 
world,  education — the  ability  to  absorb  and 
to  employ  knowledge  discruninaiely — be- 
comes an  ever  more  urgent  necessity. 

It  ha.<;  frequently  been  said  that  an  edu- 
cated people  Is  the  most  eSective  bulwark 
of  freedom.  But  never  before  has  the 
validity  of  this  been  so  unmistakably  evident. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  in  all  totalitarian 
nations  education,  in  the  true  sense,  has 
been  warped,  perverted,  and  virtually  de- 
stroyed. 

It  has  been  repl-iced  by  a  system  of  prona- 
ganda  and  indoctrination  designed  not  to 
ad'-ance  intellectual  growth  but  to  stunt  It. 
Except  In  narrowly  defined  channels, 
totalitarian  governments  have  made  vhe 
pursuit  of  knowledge  a  crime.  Thev  know 
that  their  vaunted  supremacy  Is  a  myth  that 
cannot  survive  object  ire  insp>ectlon. 

It  1?  obvious  to  their  hard  and  distorted 
cunning  that  free  inquiry,  which  Is  basic  In 
the  educational  process,  is  inimical  to  their 
system  of  governmer*:  and  so  they  have 
wrung  an  iron  curtain  down  around  the 
rr.inds  of  the  millions  they  control. 

This  has  been  the  way  every  despotism  tn 
history  has  soueht  to  perpetuate  itself.  Yet 
it  also  explains  why.  in  the  end.  no  despotism 
has  been  able  to  withstand  the  challenge  of 
freedom. 

The  blind  can  be  driven.  But  they  are 
no  match  for  those  who  can  see. 

Korea  wlU  bear  witness  to  that  fact.  So 
wi'.l  the  other  Koreas  to  come. 

But  we.  in  this  country,  cannot  afford 
complacence.  The  qualities  of  a  free  and 
educated  people,  which  are  our  greatest  asset, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  languish.  They  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  vigorous. 
And  our  schools  are  the  place  where  this 
fundamental  task  is  begun. 

More  than  a  generation  ago  Samuel 
Gompers.  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L..  whose  centennial  we  arc  com- 
memorating this  year,  wrote  an  editorial  la 
the  .^.merican  Federationist  which  said — I 
quote; 

"The  whole  problem  of  progress  Is  funda- 
mentally educational  in  character.  The 
problems  of  today  and  the  future  wiU  tax 
the  ability  of  cur  citizens  even  though 
equipped  with  the  best  education  which  our 
schools  can  afford.  •  •  •  To  withhold 
opportunities  for  education  for  the  least 
among  our  people  is  a  crime  committed 
against   cur  Republic" 

This  awareness  of  the  crucial  role  of  edu- 
cation has  been  demonstrated  by  organized 
labor  In  this  country  since  Its  earliest  days. 
Campaigns  waged  by  the  trade  uruons  in 
the  1820s  and  1830's  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  beginning  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. In  1^4  the  trade  unions  of  the  country 
net  In  convention  in  New  York  City  to  urge 
t"ne  adoption  of  an  equal,  universal,  repub- 
lican system  of  education. 

Nearly  every  major  advance  in  public  edu- 
cation in  this  country  has  resulted,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  from  labors  efforts. 

We — ui  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor— have  never  been  content  with  the  sem- 
blance of  education.  We  did  not  accept 
public  schools  that  were  lor  the  poor  alone. 
We   do   net   accept   the  counterpart   of   svicb 
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promotea  docUtty.  mhmlaaiii  iiiea.  «nd  con- 
formity. It  win  mal(e  pomlbMi  for  each  to 
bia  Itfa  work  with  an  of  tba  artistic 
of  which  bu  D9ture  Is  capable  " 
In  tbaaa  worda  of  Oompara  yo«  bave  tba 
credo  of  oaa  of  tba  wlamt  daa- 
IfHiirn  .u:  Nation  baa  known,  a  true 
humanist.  &r.d  a  very  great  man. 

Oomp«-n>  was  not  onlj  an  educator:  be 
waa  alao  an  tdeaUat.  but  bla  Maattma  waa 
tempered  by  a  realleaClaa  thai  rtarii  the 
UveUhood  c{  -K  itiT*  WM  rwiwiiietl.  neither 


any  otbar  tabor  leader  was  Juatlfled 
la  aacrtfictac  coocrete  gatna  to  rbecry. 

Be  waa  greatly  crttlelaad  for  ihu.  bat  %o- 
day  nme  of  hla  aerwHt  cxttlcs  acknovledc* 
his  wladoin. 

Thoae  who  charged  Oompers  wtth  s  lack 
of  Ideattaai.  wtth  an  tindue  concentration  on 

underestt- 
To  Oom- 

pcn  tt  waa  a  eaae  of  putting  first  things 
first.  To  btaa  a  milon  muat  have  a  record  of 
aalld.  praoClMU  accompllshmeDt  for  its  mem- 
bcra:  tt  coidd  no:  be  a  mere  debating  so- 
ciety and  endure 

"niat  record  of  practical  accomplishment 
nteant  for  Oompara  that  the  worker  would 
athltfe  throtigb  cnranlaatlon  that  sense  of 
baama  dignity  and  worth  that  he  considered 
the  bhtlulght  of  all  Americans. 

To  whatever  area  of  htunan  concern  one 
may  ttirn.  one  finds  that  Compers  had  a  pas- 
sionate oonoem  for  tbe  Individual,  bis 
rights,  his  prlTllegee.  his  welfare  as  a  cltl- 
aan  and  as  a  worker. 

Bla  attitude  to  political  action  and  to  the 
role  of  goverament  in  labor  relatkma,  great- 
ly mlatmdentood  and  cruiciaed.  Is  coming 
mere  and  more  to  be  appreciated  as  sound. 

The  labor  leaders  of  the  thlrUea,  the  for- 
tlea.  and  tbe  flftlea  have  repeated,  altogether 
too  frequently  after  bitter  experience,  the 
coDclualon  that  Compers  had  reached  in 
1009  when  be  said: 

*'We  muse  be  partlaan  for  a  principle  and 
not  fcr  a  party,  but  we  must  make  manifest 
the  fact  that  we  bare  political  power  and 
that  we  intend  to  use  It;  otherwlae.  the  bal- 
lot will  become  an  impoteL.t  weapon.  Our 
members  and  friends  cannot  expect  that 
the  oflJcers  of  the  Federation  can  impress 
either  upon  political  parties  cr  upon  Con- 
grem  tbe  drmanrta  of  the  workers  (or  Justice 
and  right,  iwlea  thoae  woakers  themsetvee 
have  shown  auAclent  Intereat  In  the  use  of 
their  political  power  as  to  make  It  clear  tbat 
they  aj-e  tbe  potent  force  behind  their  chosen 
orfficcra  and  representatives  " 

Here  we  briefly  catch  something  of  the 
spirit  and  vlaftao  that  animated  Samuel 
Compers  and  many  of  the  generation  of  labor 
Icadera  who  worked  v^ith  him. 

Tbe  organization  they  built  In  the  face  of 
hostllitjr  and  often  oppoaitlon  of  the  forces 
of  law.  tbe  preas.  and  tbe  respected  opinion 
of  their  day — the  organization  In  which  ve 
carry  on  today  la  the  finest  tribute  to  their 
acrompliahm<>nt. 

Today,  with  107  international  unions. 
State  federations  in  every  Slate  and  central 
labor  txjdles  In  all  Industrial  and  trade  cen- 
ters, the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is 
Indeed  a  living  and  growing  memorial  to  Its 
founders. 

Ita  actlvlUeK  In  rebuilding  the  trade  unions 
in  Europe  and  in  strengthening  the  unions 
In  Aala  and  Ljitin  America  merely  carry  on 
tbe  work  that  Samuel  Compers  started. 

Our  publications  in  various  languagea 
carry  the  message  of  unionism  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Increasingly  our  ofBcers  and  members  are 
called  upon  to  serve  on  community  and  pub- 
lic acendea  at  all  levels  of  government.  This, 
too.  stems  from  the  ground  work  aomi>era 
laid. 

I  have  been  referring  to  Oompcre  not 
merely  because  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  his 
eentennial — aa  a  bow  to  chronology,  but  be- 
cause Gompera.  though  dead  for  more  than 
a  quarter  century,  ctill  has  much  to  teach  lis. 

John  B.  Commons,  the  historian,  called 
Gompera  one  of  our  10  or  13  greatest  Ameri- 
cans. His  greatness  waa  not  only  In  his  arts, 
which  built  the  modem  American  labor 
movement,  but  tn  his  Ideas,  which  provided 
It  with  an  enduring  democratic  pblloaophy. 

Hla  aUiry.  I  think.  Is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble and  Inspiring  In  the  American  past.  Tet 
all  too  few  people  are  aware  of  It.  I  believe 
II  U  entirely  accurate  to  aay  that  no  figure 


In  thla  cour.trys  recent  past  hits  been  at  once 
so  important  and  so  little  known 

It  waa  encouraging  to  learn.  lor  this  rea- 
son, of  the  Samuel  Oompers'  Wor::s^.  o  c«  n- 
ductcd  by  the  American  Federation  of  Tesch- 
ers.  for  the  purpose  of  acqualntlne  It*  mem- 
bers with  Oompers'  significance  In  American 
life.  But  I  hope  that  It  will  not  end  there. 
I  hope  that,  through  your  members.  Oom- 
pers' si«;nlficance  will  be  brought  bume  to 
millions  of  students. 

In  fact.  I  should  like  to  see  your  organiza- 
tion take  the  lead  In  preparing  matfrlal  on 
the  various  asp>ects  of  labor's  contribution 
to  American  democracy  for  tiae  In  the 
schools.  It  would,  and  sbOQld.  help  to 
counteract  the  material  now  flooding  the 
achoola  glorifying   the   big  corporations. 

I  do  not  think  It  an  exaggeration  to  aay 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  lift  the  material 
and  spiritual  level  of  American  Ufe.  la  aa 
worthy  of  a  student's  attention  aa  Oeneral 
Motors  or  United  States  Steel. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  It  Is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  tbe  American  Pederr.tton  of  Labor, 
the  most  consistent  antagonist  in  this  coun- 
try to  totaUtarianlsm  In  all  Its  forma,  pro- 
vides a  better  example  of  Amerlcanlam  than 
certain  corporations  which,  for  profit,  have 
bolstered  some  of  these  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. 

We  reallae.  too.  the  efforta  being  put  forth 
to  have  the  schools,  the  press,  the  radio,  the 
arts,  music,  and  the  sciences,  buatneea.  and 
even  the  worklngman's  organizations  be- 
come puppets  performing  at  the  direction  cf 
one  cfBclally  accepted,  superimposed  point 
of  view,  as  In  Russia  and  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  particular  reason,  therefore,  to 
value  ind  defend  our  democratic  heritage 
which  makes  It  possible  for  us  to  participate 
In  a  determination  of  our  personal  and  com- 
mon economic,  social,  and  in^atitutlonal 
Uvea. 

Much  Indeed  remains  to  be  done  to  free 
the  schools  from  the  presetirea  of  selfish  and 
special  intereeta  in  many  communities  of  our 
Nation. 

We.  your  fellow  trade-unionists  In  the 
labor  movement,  need  your  continuous  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  how  we  may  moat  effect- 
ively Join  you  In  eliminating  their  Influences. 
Whether  these  pressures  on  the  schools  would 
make  thera  Instruments  of  totalitarianism  of 
the  left  or  of  the  right,  oreanlzed  labor  shares 
wtth  you  the  responsibility  for  exposing, 
cballent^mr.  and  resisting  them. 

This  defense.  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
co&t  to  our  Nation  of  underwruiog  tbe 
United  Nations  program  of  defense  against 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea  may  again 
mean  that  tbe  health  and  welfare  measures 
and  certain  educational  measures.  Including 
Federal  aid  to  education,  which  we  regard  aa 
vital  and  neceaaary.  may  be  given  scant  con- 
alderatlon  by  the  Bghty-aeoond  Congress. 

It  would  be  premature  to  make  any  fore- 
cast becauae  the  possibility  of  change  tbat 
might  alter  our  plans  for  the  future  is  ever 
with  us.  However,  a  long  needed  and  for- 
ward-looking step  that  should  be  tn  our 
thinking  Is  that  of  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  vnrtous  groups  Interested  In  Federal 
aid  to  get  together  to  exchange  their  point* 
of  view  and.  If  poeslble.  agree  upon  provisions 
which  should  be  included  in  a  Federal  aid 
bin. 

For  the  moment,  I  have  strayed  from  my 
topic  In  discussing  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future  Yet.  this  I  am  certain  would 
be  as  Samuel  Oompers  would  have  wished  It. 
For  be  preferred  to  think  of  his  contribution. 
great  as  we  know  It  was.  as  merely  one  to 
the  foundation  of  an  organisation. 

ThU  orKsnlratlon  itaelf  in  Ootnpers'  mind 
would  never  be  finished,  but  waa  one  to 
which  you.  your  feUow  workers.  I.  and 
those  who  come  after  us.  each  in  our  turp 
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and  through  and  out  of  our  talents,  whatever 
they  might  be.  would  make  our  contribution. 

It  Is  In  this  light  and  to  these  ends  I 
would  urge  the  utmost  and  unrestricted  co- 
operation between  all  who  labor,  whether  of 
mind  or  hand,  of  brawn  or  Intellect,  for  as 
Oompers  so  well  stated  nearly  half  a  century 
past: 

"Today  modern  society  la  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  trade-unions  are  the  only 
hope  of  our  civilization,  and  to  regard  them 
as  the  only  power  whose  mission  it  is  to 
evolve  order  out  of  social  chaos,  to  some  of 
\is  from  reaction,  brutality  and.  perhaps, 
barbarism." 

The  realization  to  which  Gorcpers  referred 
has  been  slow  in  developing.  Yet  the  fact 
Is  that  today,  more  than  ever,  trade-unionism 
Is  the  strongest  force  for  democratic  power. 

All  of  us  may  be  proud  that  we  are  a  part 
of  It. 


Our   Inner  Defenses 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TINNESSH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaii.  September  11  deoislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr  President,  while 
we  are  considering  the  various  antisub- 
versive  bills.  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  thoughtful  and  sound  editorial 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  August  21. 
1950.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OtT     IftNTM     DlTINSCS 

There  is  in  the  United  States  today  a  rising 
tide  of  fury  against  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
purveyors  of  communism  in  this  country. 
Tlie  anger  springs  from  deep  within  the 
American  consclotisness.  It  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  the  Communists  deliberately 
provoked  the  Korean  aggression  and  that 
Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  as  a  re- 
stilt.  It  feeds  upon  the  presumption  that 
Russia  has  set  the  timetable  for  these  little 
wars  by  which  we  are  to  be  bled  white  In 
conflict  against  Russian  stooges  and  made 
ready  for  the  final  asaault  by  Russia's  own 
forces.  It  is  fanned  to  white  heat  by  battle- 
field atrocities  against  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

With  It  comes  a  louder,  more  Insistent 
clamor  for  direct  action  against  Communists 
in  the  United  States,  not  the  result  of  hys- 
teria alone,  but  also  In  the  sober  realization 
that  we  must  look  to  our  inner  defenses.  Tbe 
demand  for  stringent  laws  no  longer  comes 
from  the  extreme  right  or  the  Fascist- 
minded,  although  the  latter,  of  course,  is 
still  with  us. 

The  very  urgency  of  the  matter  requires 
that  we  base  our  actions  upon  clear  thinking 
rather  than  emotional  stresses. 

A  very  Urge  segment  of  our  citizens  be- 
lieves the  thing  to  do  U  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  to  make  membership  In  it 
a  punishable  offense.  They  cit»»  the  fact 
that  tlie  party  Is  an  organ  of  an  international 
conspiracy,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government.  They  declare  that  to  continue 
to  allow  it  to  exist  In  our  midst  under  the 
myth  that  It  Is  an  ordinary  political  organi- 
aatlon  Is  not  democratic,  but  dangerous. 
They  say:  "Ban  It.  break  It  up.  rfesUoy  us 
strength." 


They  have  persuasive  arguments  which, 
would  be  well-nigh  unanswerable  if  the  meth- 
otis  they  prescribe  actually  would  accom- 
plish What  ihey  wouid  like  to  see  done.  We 
are  not  yet  convinced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proscribing  of  any 
organization  is  alien  to  our  principles.  Our 
cherished  freedoms  of  assembly,  of  expres- 
sion, of  thought  are  Intended  to  protect 
those  who  disagree  as  well  as  those  who 
agree  with  us.  They  imply  the  right  to  be 
unpopular,  to  be  wrong  m  beliefs  and  at- 
titudes. 

To  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  would  be 
to  send  its  members  and  activities  com- 
pletely underground,  instead  of  only  partly 
so,  making  them  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
detect.  A  law  may  prevent  a  man  from  call- 
ing himself  a  Communist;  It  won't  change 
his  beliefs.  And  it  is  his  belief  and  not  a 
label  v.'hlch  makes  him  a  danger.  No  law 
can  be  strong  enough  to  combat  an  idea;  It 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  better  Idea,  a 
more  enduring  principle. 

Our  constitutional  liberties,  of  course,  do 
not  include  the  right  to  spy.  to  sabotage,  to 
disrupt  through  the  perversion  of  ones  free- 
doms in  the  service  of  an  Ideology  which  de- 
nies ail  freedom  But  these  tire  actions 
which  come  Into  the  province  of  enforceable 
laws.  We  have  on  our  statute  books  meas- 
ures which  protect  the  Nation  against  their 
comralsBlon.  Some  of  the  laws  need 
strengthening  and  this  should  be  done  at 
once.  Subsequently,  a  campaign  of  vigorous 
enforcement  should  be  undertaken  In  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  answer  the 
Immediate  needs  for  greater  internal  secu- 
rity without  endangering  the  freedoms  which 
are  the  basis  of  ail  our  sectirity  and  with- 
out wesikening  the  moral  fit>er  of  the  leader- 
ship we  miist  present  to  the  world. 

We  still  do  not  need  thought  control  !n 
this  country.  We  do  need  more  and  better 
and  straighter  thinking. 


Arny  Is  Carrying  the  Ball,  But  Acheson 
Calling  Plays — State  Department  Dic- 
tates Military  Strategy  Throogh  White 
House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXT.^TIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1950 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj'  remarlzs  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  3,  1950: 

A«MT    Is    CARaTI.NG    THr    B.\LL,    EtTT    ACHISOH 

CAtxiNG    Pi,^YS — St^te    Department    Dtc- 

TATES    MIUTABY    STRATEGY    THBOUuH    WHTTE 

House 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  conflict  between  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  and  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  is 
much  deeper  than  a  mere  clash  of  personali- 
ties. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  conflict  between  two  groups 
of  men — those  in  the  Pentagon,  on  whom  was 
thrown  suddenly  the  problem  of  fighting  a 
well-armed  enemy  who  has  been  preparing 
for  conflict  for  the  last  5  years,  and  those  iu 
the  State  Department,  who  are  still  opti- 
mistic and  who  believe  that  dlplom.atio 
formulas  will  solve  our  present  problems. 

From  the  day  when  our  enemies  of  the 
last  war  surreudered.  the  handling  of  otir  na- 


tional defense — In  tbe  broad  sense  of  the 
word — was  taken  over  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, under  the  general  supervision  of  Pres- 
ident Truman,  who.  however,  had  many  other 
problems  which  required  his  more  immediata 
attention. 

Unlike  his  predecessor.  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt.  Mr.  Truman  had  to  rely  exclusively  on 
the  State  Department  to  formulate  policies 
which  he  invariably  approved.  He  did  not 
have  that  vast  knowledge  and  tinderstanding 
of  foreign  affairs  which  permitted  Mr.  Rooae- 
velt  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of  State. 

ENTEK    THE    mEOUXJlSTS 

The  men  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  State  Department  were  not  experienced 
either.  James  F.  Byrnes  had  been  a  shrewd 
Senator.  General  Marshall  was  an  able  sol- 
dier who,  until  the  day  be  gave  up  his  post 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  not  only  was  uninterested 
in  but  actually  detested  what  he  generally 
regarded  as  diplomacy.  Mr.  Acheson  had 
been  in  the  State  Department  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  until  he  b«*came  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  his  role  there  was  confined 
to  economic  affairs. 

All  these  men,  like  their  predecessors  over 
many  years,  had  to  rely  on  the  help  of  their 
staff — the  State  Department  career  mien. 
Whatever  criticism  may  have  been  made  of 
these  officials,  there  is  no  question  that  until 
the  end  of  the  war  they  were  hard-working 
men.  Sometimes  they  lacked  imagination 
and  were  sticklers  for  formality,  but  by  and 
large  the  Foreign  Service — particularly  in  the 
last  25  years — has  been  composed  of  hard- 
working men  who  made  diplomacy  a  career, 
Ju?t  as  men  in  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy. 

It  was  not  until  the  DP's  were  brought 
Into  the  State  Department  In  large  numbers 
that  the  quality  of  that  vital  agency  began 
to  change.  The  DPs  were  outsiders  who  bad 
worked  in  the  FE.^.  OWI.  OSS  and  other  Gov- 
ernment organzations  which  had  been  supn 
pressed  because  they  had  outlived  their  use- 
fui;iess.  A  number  of  Ideologists — generally 
described  as  ""wooly  haired  and  wavy- 
brained"  Individuals — were  brought  Into  the 
Department. 

PSGFESSOES   BIAMEO 

These  newcomers,  who  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  what  makes  International  re- 
lations t:ck.  are  the  underlying  reason  why 
our  foreign  relations  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  find  ourselves  close  to  another 
world  war. 

The  weakness  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  due 
lar£;ely  to  the  professors,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  State  Depmrtment.  who  by  training 
or  other  reasons  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  see  the  realities  of  the  world  In  which  we 
live 

Our  present  predicament  Is  due  to  the 
misconceived  idealism  which  has  permeated 
our  foreign  policies. 

When  it  became  too  obvious  that  Russia 
could  not  be  Induced  to  cooperate  In  a  move 
to  assure  world  peace,  we  decided  to  strength- 
en the  economic  structure  of  the  free  world 
but  strictly  on  lines  of  prejudice.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  did  much  to  restore  confidence 
and  p-f-ospenty  to  European  nations  which 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  the  war.  But 
our  diplomats  refused  to  accept  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  problem  was  to  strengthen  all 
the  nations  which  were  willing  to  oppose 
Russia. 

When  It  became  obvious  that  mere  eco- 
nomic measures  were  not  sufficient  and  that 
a  militaVy  alliance,  a  coalition  of  nations  to 
defend  us  agamst  the  Eastern  colossus,  was 
necessary,  such  an  alliance  was  created,  also 
on  strict  lines  of  prejudice.  In  Europe  we 
made  otir  Allies  In  the  loihcoming  contest 
With  the  U.  S.  S  R.  mostly  played-out  and 
tired  nations  which  no  longer  ha.e  the  will 
to  fight. 

The  inexperienced  newcomers  in  the  State 
Department  kept  the  ideological  line  wbich 
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MmiUrly.  Um  ai*u  DMartflMSt  r«naMd 
iMbbornJ J  to  uiidwttiiH  Um  •Doraoot  rtr*- 
tapoctaaM  of  Cht&A.  Th«  ttmid  arfu- 
ita  M«  fotth  by  »  number  of  mlliury 
__  _jr«  that  If  tiM  Cblaaw  malnlanrt  (ell 
iBto  Um  haads  of  •  refUo*  ttiietly  eaatroUcd 
by  RuaU  uuKbcr  world  eonlUet  would  bo 
ln«Ttubl«.  cine*  RxsmU'*  rear  would  ba  aafa 
apOnst  attack  vhUa  we  onoi  mora  would  b« 
taead  with  war  on  two  fronta.  Tbeae  ar^- 
■MBta  were  (&vwned  out  by  the  shouts  cf 
tlKia*  men  In  tba  State  Department  and 
their  kibttaera  ovtildo  that  the  Chinese  Na- 
Oovanunent  waa  a  ocvrupt  and  un- 

itJc  outfit.    Thla  was  aa  true  in  1947 

aM  tt  was  10  or  15  years  cartler  when  we 
challenged  the  Japanese  orer  their  en- 
croachment In  Manchuria  and  later  In  the 
rest  cf  China. 

IK   BKIVBI'S  STAT 

These  men  went  In  for  high-soundtng 
words  and  deniinclations  of  the  coirapt 
Kuomlntang  oiacialdom.  When  men  like 
Oe&crals  liacArthur  and  Wedemeyer — to 
mantlon  only  thoae  names  which  are  promi- 
nent In  the  eyoB  of  the  public — tenttired  to 
aay  that  we  should  be  mlndlul.  under 
present  clrciimaCancaa.  of  what  la  beat  for 
America  and  worry  orer  aodal  changea  In 
China  after  world  peace  has  been  establl&lied, 
they  were  ahouted  down  or  deacribed  as 
raacttonarlM  or  worse 

Our  poUclea  In  Eumpe — where  we  tied  our- 
■rivaa  to  the  Ln:iitAriiy  weakest  nauons — 
and  our  polices  in  China — where  we  aban- 
doned a  mlUtaxy  force  which  could  hsve  been 
saved  for  the  aeke  of  our  own  aecurity— 
have  brought  ua  today  faee  to  faee  with  the 
stark  reality  of  flirbtlng  another  war  almost 
8U>gl»-haaded  agalnet  an  enemy  which  pos- 
HMaa  vaet  mllttary  power. 

Until  the  Ru-t  .'■K  showed  their  hand  In 
Korea,  where  .  •  r  their  puppet  armies 
waa  osxlered  to  adv^.-.ce  agalnat  the  South 
Korean  Republic  tne  military  men  kept 
therr.'^lves  in  the  backipoaD4.  Defenae 
Secretary  Johnscn  made  fooUill  ^jeecfaea 
about  our  belnc  ready  at  S  a.  m  If  the  Rus- 
sians attacked  at  4  a.  m.  He  trimmed  the 
armed  foroea  to  the  bone. 

Prealdent  Truman  impounded  appropria- 
tions for  a  58-group  Air  Force  and  permuted 
this  important  arm  of  national  defense  to 
tuiid  o.'siy  4a  groups.  The  Marine  Corps, 
our  ablest  force  for  lighting  campaigns  In  the 
Far  East,  was  reduced  to  a  weak  c<jnilngeni. 
The  word  has  been  passed  from  the  Btate 
Department  that  we  mtist  not  Rive  any  Im- 
twiwatciii  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
eren  think  in  terms  of  war,  lest  our  moral 
prestige  suffer  In  the  world. 

Betwc«'n  the  fall  of  1M5  and  the  cummer 
of  iitbi).  th"  tttata  Department  auumed  In- 
lUrectly  the  cxintxol  of  our  military  strategy. 
Whenever  the  Joint  Chlafa  of  Staff  vu  asked 
pertinent  strategic  queetlMM  WHMdlng  Ko- 
rea and  Formosa.  tlMsy  had  to  sttbndt  their 
military  opinion  to  the  political  views  of  the 
diplomats.  Thtis.  only  a  few  months  ago 
they  conceded  that  neither  Formoaa  nor 
Korea  had  any  real  strategic  value— except 
ptxssibly  from  the  purely  defensive  view- 
point. 

DICT«TE&  THBOUCH  ntMMlOtUr 

The  ambitious 
of    what    hL.cl    haj>| 


,  mindful 
to  We   predeccaacr. 


il.  and  anxinus  to  keep  the 
folng.  waa  eaally  "handled."  He 
>e  deflniu  Ideae  about  the  Importanee 
In  In  another  world  war.  He  had  been 
thoraofhly  briefed  about  the  Importance  of 
eraatlng  a  Oerman  military  force  to  supple- 
ment the  weak  Allied  rontlngenta  In  Oer* 
many.  HU  Arst  visit  to  Tokyo,  where  he  had 
a  long  snd  Illuminating  talk  with  OenersI 
MaeArthur,  coafiaoed  torn  tMM  oar  hold  tn 
the  Pacific  woaM  bo  MMto  Wlf  ■tlla  unleaa 
KotM  and  rormoaa  are  kept  oM  Of  KwwUt 
handa.  But.  In  order  not  to  dlMUrb  UM 
-teamarork,"  he  preferred  to  play  along  with 
the  Uleologlsta  of  the  8tau  Department, 
mtich  aa  he  duUkad  the  Idea. 

The  altemaUve  would  have  meant  hla 
realgnatlon.  And  he  felt  that  en  the  eve 
of  an  important  domestic  pulitlcal  con  teat 
next  November  he  eould  not  give  hla  own 
party  a  black  eye. 

It  ts  true  that  In  recent  months  be  haa 
dlaafreed  with  hla  colleague  in  the  State 
Department.  He  haa  tried  to  convince  him 
that  old  prejudices  must  be  discarded  In  the 
face  of  the  grave  crisis  which  faces  tis  now. 
But  aa  far  aa  can  be  ascertained  at  present 
neither  his  views,  those  of  the  Joint  Chlefa 
of  Staff,  nor  the  forceful  arguments  presented 
by  General  ICacArthur  have  made  much  of  a 
dent  tn  the  general  outline  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  State  Department  Is  dictating  our 
military  strength  through  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  have  to  take  up  where  the  diplomats 
leave  oB  and  do  the  actual  fighting.  In  the 
past  have  had  no  voice  In  certain  aspects  of 
our  foreign  relations  which  affect  our  fighting 
abihty. 


How  Quickly  Can  America  Strike  Back 
At  the  Power  To  Make  War?— Time 
Article  Explores  the  Quettion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ItXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  In 
my  hand  cne  of  ihe  most  challenging 
and  provocative  articles  that  I  have  ever 
read. 

With  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Korea 
today — and  the  fact  that  tnen  here  at 
heme  find  it  expedient  to  seek  out  and 
discover  all  possible  political  ammunition 
to  fire  in  the  coming  congressional  cam- 
paigns, it  is  to  be  expected  that  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  the  factual  security 
and  defenses  of  our  own  country. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  in  truth  as 
to  how  quickly  America  can  strike  back 
at  and  strategically  destroy  the  power  to 
m:ike  war,  on  the  part  of  any  enemy  who 
might  attack  us — no  macttr  from  what 
quarter — let  him  read  thi^i  all  revealing 
article  on  our  Nation's  air  defenses,  taken 
from  this  week  s  copy  cf  Timo  magazine. 

This  article  looks  in  on  Oen.  Curt 
LeMay.  head  of  the  Stratejjic  Air  Com- 
mand: the  man.  who  with  his  mon.  are 
readied  to  take  to  the  air  on  a  momenfj 
notice  in  the  almost  unbelievable  mam- 
moth aircraft,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  8  B-SQ. 

Ride  thf  midniKht  air  with  Oen.  Curt 
LeMay.  8  miles  ab<jve  the  earth  through 


the  long  twilight  of  thr  fifty-fifth  paral- 
Ul  Which  croaaei  Mo«cow,  In  thf  blunt 
DOM  of  one  of  the  fleet  of  B-36  s.  the 
mightiest  of  all  bombers  ever  conceived 
by  the  mind  of  man 

There  1«  not  a  citizen  of  these  United 
StAtes  who  will  nut  take  pride  and  And 
•  new  iecurity  In  life  after  reading  thli 
article  from  Time  magazine  which  I  now 
Inaert  into  itut  Ricoko  lu  pait  of  my 


The  article  U  aK  foUowi: 
BACKoaovwo  roB  W*«-Maw   m  tmb   Piaat 

Plami 

Tar  an  alrUner.  the  4e3-mlle  flight  from 
Fort  Worth  to  Kansas  City  la  a  matter  of 
a  hotirs.  but  for  the  B-38  bomber  that  wad- 
dled out  onto  the  runway  one  day  last  week, 
the  flight  would  take  some  30  hours  and  ita 
course  would  take  It  over  7.000  miles. 
Shortly  alter  noon,  the  long,  bllmp-noeed 
craft,  her  six  propellers  glinting  In  the  aun, 
climbed  out  westw-ird  from  her  Texas  l)aae. 
on  past  the  sandy  frlngea  of  California,  high 
over  the  glazed  emptlneai  of  the  Pacific; 
then  her  navigator  pointed  her  northward 
to  the  tip  of  the  Aleutians.  She  did  not 
have  an  atom  bomb  aboard,  but  she  bad  its 
equivalent  weight. 

She  headed  east  through  the  long  twi- 
light of  the  55th  parallel — which  also  croeaea 
Moscow — over  the  frosted  spikes  of  southern 
Alaska,  and  rumbled  southward  to  bore 
through  the  storme  that  lay  down  the  ?plne 
of  the  Rockies.  At  2  a.  m..  In  the  cold,  sub- 
zero blackness  8  miles  above  the  earth, 
she  found  the  telltale  bend  in  the  Missouri 
River  on  her  radar,  opened  her  bomb  bays, 
and  sent — not  a  bomb,  but  a  long  flash  on  her 
radio. 

In  the  brightly  lit  war  room  at  Offutt 
Air  7orce  Base  (Nebr.),  mldcontinent  head- 
quartera  of  the  Dnlted  States  Air  Force's 
Slrategic  Air  Command,  an  operations  con- 
trol ofncer  made  a  routine  notation  In  his  log. 
Another  night  s  work  was  done,  another  ma- 
jor United  States  city  had  been  theoretically 
demolished  b'  the  United  States'  mightteat 
atom-bomb  carrier.  More  important,  an- 
other weary  plane  crew  had  flown  through 
much  the  same  kind  of  weather,  over  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  miles  It  would 
have  taken  to  deliver  the  bomb  to  the  indiu- 
trial  heart  of  Russia. 

AT   THE    EE-tBT 

This  was  the  Air  Forces  Intercontinental 
bomber  at  the  ready  last  week.  The  free 
world's  Sunday  punch  was  getting  its  dally 
wlndup.  These  were  the  men  and  this  waa 
the  weapon,  which  In  Winston  ChurchlU's 
words,  form  the  one  "eilectlve  deterrent" 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  Polit- 
buro— the  likeUest  reaaon  why  Russia's  ag- 
greaaors  have  so  far  started  only  a  proxy  war 
In  Korea,  and  not  the  big  cne. 

In  the  middle  of  a  nation  pursuing  a  far- 
away war  In  a  faraway  mood,  a  tough,  hard- 
driving  Air  Force  bombardment  expert  had 
tlreles&ly  trained  the  Sunday  punch  to  bat- 
tle fitness.  Lt.  Oen.  Curtis  Emerson  LeMay, 
commanding  general  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  waa  leaning  on  no  hope  that  the 
world  might  get  better  or  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
more  reasonable.  His  16  air  ba£es.  strung 
across  the  Nation  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Cali- 
fornia— and  his  outposts  In  England,  Japan, 
and  Okinawa— brutled  with  readiness.  His 
officers  wore  their  sldearms  at  desks,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  air;  his  A.  P.'s  (air  police — AU 
Force  for  M.  P  s)  cradled  loaded  carbines 
ready  for  s;ibotage  or  parachute  attack.  Even 
ground  crewmen  worked  at  their  big  planea 
with  their  guns  besides  them.  At  one  base 
Curt  LeMay  strode  by  a  master  sergeant  who 
had  laid  aside  hla  piece  to  dive  Into  hli 
lunch  bag.  The  CO  rounded  up  all  the 
maUUenancj    nuii    for    cae    of    ha    lor.g?r 
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speeches.  "This  afternoon."  said  he.  "I 
found  one  man  guarding  a  hangar  with  a 
ham  sandwich.  Tlure  will  be  no  more  of 
that  " 

A  q'llrk  certain  fnte  awaited  uny  L^M»y 
man  wlio  betrayed  the  iill(^»ite«t  tt^n  of  tt»e 
mllkshnky  unpreptiri-fltiCMi  tlint  enveloped 
the  occupation  trfK-pn  of  Oermiiny  and  Ju- 
pan.  The  Stratevdc  Air  Cimmniid  (known 
to  the  Air  Force  ni  SAC)  w««  a  »3 10.000  000- 
a-year  injulueiui,  a  t"p. priority  tap>k  force 
with  1.100  planes,  some  oo  ooo  pilots,  crew- 
men, and  groundrnen.  For  22  runKed  months 
Curt  LeMay  had  bf-en  holdliiK  'hem  all  to 
a  relentless,  competitive  tralitlng  »<  liedulc. 
With  an  Impersonal  asfcortment  of  charts 
and  graphs— hU  numbers  racket,  he  called 
them— he  kept  a  sharp,  haeel-eyed  watch  en 
everything  from  bombing  accuracy  (up  600 
percent)    to   venereal-disease    rates. 

Every  month  he  waved  the  numbers  In 
the  faces  of  his  wing  and  group  command- 
ers. "Al,  your  maintenance  is  down  to  62 
percent."  LeMay  might  say.  "Joes  Is  up  to 
72  percent.  He's  got  the  some  problems  you 
have.  How  come?  Now,  Joe,  don't  look  so 
damned  smug.  Your  costs  are  up."  One 
colonel  complained  that  he  w.is  being  i  -.arked 
down  for  "an  act  of  God."  because  an  eagle 
had  damaged  one  of  his  planes  In  flight. 
LeMay  sucked  on  his  pipe,  replied  in  a  flat, 
low  voice:  "Im  not  Interested  In  distinguish- 
ing between  the  unfortunate  and  tho  ineffi- 
cient. The  result  Is  the  same"  Such  ruth- 
lessness.  which  comes  easily  to  some  com- 
manders, can  either  be  sensible  or  silly. 
One  of  LeMay's  victim's  shrewdly  summed 
him  up:  'Hes  tough,  but  he's  not  slupld- 
tough." 

THE  PLANE 

SAC'S  complicated  and  out-slze  bombers 
demand  Ice-cold  thinking,  endurance,  and 
g-  ts  from  the  men  who  fly  them.  The  Con- 
solidated Vuliee  B-3S.  a  cigar-shaped  aerial 
monster.  Is  LeMay  s  blue-ribbon  flying  war- 
ship. It  costs  $4,700,000  before  it  ever  gels 
off  the  ground  (a  small  fiubmarlne  costs 
♦6.000.000).  The  tanks  In  Its  230-loot  wing 
can  swallow  2'i  tank-car  loads  of  gasoline, 
enough  to  feed  Its  six  pusher  engines  for 
nearly  2  days.  It  can  cruise  over  the  enemy 
out  of  sight  of  earth— and.  the  Air  Force  in- 
sists, fairly  well  above  the  range  of  effective 
Interception.  Four  new  Jet  engines,  hang- 
ing beneath  the  wing  tips,  were  designed  to 
give  it  a  spurt  over  the  target  to  at  least 
4£5  miles  an  hour.  It  can  carry  a  bomb  load 
equal  to  30  BIT  s  at  extreme  range,  or  four 
B-29S. 

A  commander  of  a  B-36  Is  usually  a  cap- 
tain or  a  major,  on  the  average  a  seasoned 
"old  man"  of  29  years  and  3  000  hours'  flight 
experience.  LeMay  laced  SAC  with  veteran 
pilots,  navigators,  and  bombardiers  from  his 
old  World  War  II  bomber  commands  In  Eng- 
land. India,  and  the  Marianas.  Around  them 
he  has  tailored  the  Individual  B-36  flight 
crews,  trains  them  for  weeks  In  ground  school 
and  on  the  Consolidated  assembly  line  be- 
fore he  allows  them  to  set  foot  In  the  super- 
plane. 

"If  they  build  an  airplane  any  bl?ger 
they'll  have  to  give  the  aircraft  commander 
a  desk  and  a  secretary  to  help  hira  run 
things. '  a  harassed  plane  skipper  groused 
last  week.  The  pilots,  sitting  f.ir  forward 
In  the  ribbed,  safety-class  nose,  can't  even 
see  back  to  the  six  engines  at  midfuselaee. 
Said  one:  "It's  like  standing  In  the  bay  win- 
dow and  flying  your  house." 

Before  the  plane  can  take  off,  the  com- 
mander and  his  flight  engineer  spend  an 
hour  chanting  their  way  down  a  600-ltem 
check  list  to  l>e  certain  every  one  of  their 
maz?  of  controls  Is  working — and  will  work 
in    the   air.     Tlie   engineer  operates   from   a 


console  of  120  dials  and  (radgetn.  spends 
nearly  half  of  every  hour  logtjiiiK  their  read- 
IriRn  Just  flsrurinK  the  mlle*-per-nullon  on 
a  fiOOO-f'KJt  c  imb  ke«p»  him  scribbling  for 
20  minutes,  "A  mr^n  rnn  Just  ab<-ut  keep 
up  with  his  work  if  the  fll«<hl  U  Idet.l  and 
not  a  damn  thlnx  gi-K-s  wrong.  "  an  eiinlneer 
explrtlned  "II  anythlnic  i>llp«.  It  s  a  rut  thcb 
nil  the  wtiy  bark  to  ttie  bane  What  this  thing 
needs  is  an  engineer  with  four  hard;'  and  five 
eyes." 

TTilrty  rontlnunus  hours  In  the  air.  ground 
out  In  the  seconds,  degre»rs,  and  miles  of  a 
B  3fl  flltfht.  mean  p,ic<ln(?  ab')ard  survival 
kit"!  fiT  the  Arctic,  life  rultn  for  the  ocean, 
100  pounds  cf  fcKjd  '  to  be  cooked  in  two  tiny 
electric  ovens — and  endless  time  for  minor 
irritations  of  dreadnought  flying  to  sap  the 
toughest  crewman.  The  crew's  fcecilons  are 
pressurized  like  bug  bombs.  To  get  from 
the  nose  compartment  to  the  rear  chamber  a 
crewman  has  to  lie  full  length  on  a  little 
roller  sled,  pull  himself  hand  over  hand 
down  an  83-foot  connecting  tube. 

Among  the  guns  and  fire-control  appara- 
tus of  the  after  section  are  eight  iiiVitlng 
bunks.  But  at  high  altitude  nobody  is  al- 
lowed to  "sack  out."  Reason:  An  accidental 
pressure  failure  would  fill  the  cabin  with  a 
frigid  blue  haze,  and  the  loss  of  oxygen  would 
kill  a  man  In  30  seconds  If  he  didn't  slap  on 
his  oxygen  mask.  A  sleeper  would  be  a  dead 
duck.  A  more  earthy  problem:  The  toilet 
mechanism  won't  work  at  high  altitude. 
The  most  practical  makeshift  is  a  bucket, 
and  by  unwritten  law,  the  first  man  who 
needs  it  on  the  flight  cleans  It  alter  landing. 
This  makes  the  hours  of  flight  a  competition 
In  painful  restraint. 

In  the  B-36  s  early  days  it  was  grounded  so 
frequently  by  "bugs"  In  the  30  miles  of  wir- 
ing, tubing,  and  cables  that  the  crews  dubbed 
It  "the  ramp  rooster."  But  after  long,  slow 
shakedown.  It  is  now  admiringly  known  as 
"the  magnesium  monster."  and  the  SACmen 
are  ready  to  battle  anyone  who  says  it  isn't 
the  best  bomber  In  the  world  When  the 
Navy  Insisted  a  year  ago  that  the  B-36  could 
be  shot  down.  Curt  LeMay  shot  back  a  blunt 
answer. 

"I  think  that  under  certain  circumstances 
It  can  be  shot  down."  he  told  a  congressional 
committee.  "But  I  do  not  think,  vhether  It 
can  or  cannot  be  shot  down,  enters  into 
this  controversy  at  all.  •  •  •  The  thing 
that  I  am  concerned  about  is  whether  the 
proper  number  of  B-36's  In  the  propter  tac- 
tical disposition  can  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fenses and  destroy  a  target  with  acceptable 
losses  ourselves,  and  I  t>elieve  the  B-36  can 
do  this  job.  •  •  •  I  expect  that  if  I  am 
called  upon  to  flght  I  will  order  my  crews 
out  In  those  airplanes,  and  I  expect  to  be  in 
the  first  one  myself." 

The  number  of  B-36's  now  In  service  Is 
secret,  but  the  United  States  has  more  atom 
bombs  than  B-36s.  Of  SAC's  14  striking 
groups,  only  three  have  the  Intercontinental 
bombers.  The  rest  of  SAC's  groups  are 
equipped  with  World  War  Il-type  heavy 
bombers,  now  known  as  mediums.  There 
are  eight  groups  of  Boeing  B-29's  (which 
SAC  pUots  used  to  call  "mouse-powered."  and 
their  2.200-horsepower  engines,  "dollar 
alarm  clocks") ,  and  there  are  three  groups  of 
their  beefed-up  postwar  cotisins,  the  Boeing 
B-50's.  The  mediums  can't  fly  from  United 
E:ates    t>ases    to    Russia    without    elaborate 


'Sample  larder:  40  pounds  of  steak.  80 
cans  of  soup,  20  lx>xes  of  cereal.  5  dozen 
tomatoes.  5  dozen  apples,  5  dozen  oranges, 
«  dozen  eggs.  4  gallons  of  milk,  100  tea  bags, 
coffee,  lettuce,  celery,  tomato  and  orange 
Juice,  water,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper. 


aerial  refueling.'  but  they  could  ahuttle 
devastat.inRlv  between  Britain,  RuaaU.  and 
the  Middle  £a«t. 

TKt  C.  0. 

Curt  LeMay,  43,  runs  his  armada  from  a 
sefond-fl'Air  office  at  Offutt  Base,  a  converted 
World  War  II  aircraft  plant  set  peacefully 
amonii  the  rolling  cornfields  Just  west  of  the 
Mu«<mrl  River.  He  leaves  hi*  d«xjr  wide  open 
and  IS  iMually  "at  home"  to  any  braes  hat 
or  buck  private — somewhat  aa  a  Hon  la  at 
home  <  n  meatless  Tuesday.  He  slU  Immobile 
behltid  his  polished  walnut  desk,  black- 
mnnfd,  brotvd-sh<niIderfd  and  heavy-faced. 
his  lips  net  as  etraight  as  the  five  rows  of 
service  ribbons  on  his  tan  uniform  Jacket. 

"The  Old  Man  doesn't  say  'hello'  to  you;  he 
Just  lrx)k»  up  from  hU  d.s«k,  nails  you  with 
a  Etare  and  listens,"  one  SACman  says:  "You 
beijln  talking  and  you  don't  hear  a  reply — all 
you  hear  Is  your  own  voice.  Then  when  you 
art  m  mldsentence  he  takes  the  plp)e  out  of 
his  mouth  and  says.  'Get  to  the  point."  A 
minute  or  two  later-  'You're  straying  from 
the  point.  Don't  waste  my  time.  Come  back 
when  you've  got  this  thing  In  hand.'  " 

LeMay's  capacity  for  anger  has  probably 
never  been  tested  to  Its  fullest,  lie  runs 
himself  as  he  flies  an  airplane;  to  spout 
smoke  or  to  get  off  course  would  be  tnefll- 
cient.  He  can  Ignore  an  uncut  lawn  or  an 
unpolished  shoe,  but  will  pick  out  an  un- 
kempt airplane  across  the  field.  "He  is  a 
single-minded  'why?'  guy.  an  administrator 
of  high  ability,  and  above  all  a  hard-shelled 
military  realist,"  one  of  his  staff  said  ap« 
praisingly.  "And  I'm  damn  glad  he's  not  on 
Russia's  side." 

TTie  only  place  where  he  is  likely  to  un- 
bend is  iri  the  privacy  of  the  commanding 
gsneral's  red  brick  house,  across  from  the 
green  Offutt  parade  ground.  There  In  the 
evenings  he  sits  in  a  comforteble  armchair 
pulling  at  his  ever-present  pipe.  His  gre- 
garious twlnkly-eyed  wife  Helen,  whom  he 
met  19  years  ago  at  a  dance.  Is  not  afraid  to 
chatter  or  to  stray  as  far  from  the  point  as 
she  chooses.  SAC's  officers  have  unconcealed 
admiration  for  LeMay's  11 -year -old  daughter 
Jane,  who  frequently  tells  the  Old  Man  "No; 
I  won't." 

LeMay  first  landed  on  SAC  In  October  1948, 
relieving  59-year-old  Gen.  George  Kenney, 
MacArthur's  top  airman  in  World  War  II. 
Kenney.  a  good  commander,  had  neither 
LeMay's  training  as  a  long-range  bomber  spe- 
cialist, his  experience  as  a  battle  pilot,  nor 
his  hard-driving  temperament.  Kenney'a 
bombers  spent  much  of  their  time  making 
easy  training  flights.  "Just  boring  hcAes  in 
the  air."  as  one  of  thep  recalls  It.  LeMay 
picked  the  outfit  up  by  the  neck,  shook  It  In 
a  way  none  of  the  oldtlmers  will  soon  forget, 
and  flung  It  across  the  United  States  to  get 
ready  for  its  mission, 

THE    STAFF 

To  help  him  get  going  in  a  hurry  he  wan- 
gled the  best  officers  he  knew.  Slight,  short 
Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
■  Air  Force's  rising  young  <38)  one-stars, 
moved  into  SAC's  new  headquarters  at  Offutt. 
For  his  deputy  ccHnmander  LeMay  picked 
handsome,  high-polished  Thomas  Sarsfleld 
Power,  45,  a  bold,  skUlful  pilot,  and  some- 
thing the  Old  Man  is  not — a  diplomat  and 
smoother-over.  LeMay's  chief  of  staff,  tall, 
soft-spoken  MaJ.  Gen.  August  Walter  Kissner, 
44,  is  two  other  things  LeMay  is  not — a  West 
Pointer  and  a  man  who  can  do  paper  work 
and  like  it. 


» In  March  1949,  one  of  LeMay's  B-50'a. 
Lucky  Lady  II,  flew  94  hours  and  23,453  miles 
nonstop  around  the  world  from  Carswell  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.  It  refueled  from  B-29 
tankers  over  the  Azores,  Dhahran  (Saodl 
Arabia),  ManUa.  and  Hawaii. 
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Neither  the  staff  nor  anybody  elw  fnwns — 
for  long— around  Curt  L*M«y.  His  friends 
are  few  and  he  works  them  the  hardest. 
-They  know  how  I  feel  about  them."  he  once 
explained  "They  know  I  wculdnt  hesitate 
to  vnd  them  out  on  a  one-way  mission  If 
It  ever  became  necfssary  "  For  his  com- 
manders he  has  one  stock  warnlnfj;  "You 
will  make  some  mistakes,  and  I  will  back  you 
up — until  you  make  the  same  one  the  second 
time.  But  don  t  ever  trv  to  fool  me.  That 
will  be  your  last  mistake." 

THk  AMBmON 

Curt  LeMays  fierce  single  purpose  Hrst 
showed  Itjseif  back  in  high  school  In  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Bovh<xxl  friends  recalled  that  he 
paid  girls  lltUe  attention,  preferred  to  spend 
his  leisure  building  crystal  wireless  sets  or 
prowling  through  the  hills  of  southern  Ohio 
with  a  gun  and  a  bowle  knife. 

His  one  aaibulon  even  then  was  to  fly  for 
the  Army  He  tried  U)  make  West  Point,  but 
eouldn  I  get  a  conicres&ional  appointment. 
80  at  Ohio  State  •  he  began  an  alteroaie  rout© 
to  flying.  He  busied  hlmiself  In  ROTC.  grad- 
uated (In  1928)  to  a  National  Guard  summer 
camp  with  a  Reserve  commission  In  the 
fall  he  began  training  as  a  flying  cadet  at 
California's  March  Field. 

LeMay  loved  flying  (has  since  logged  7.000 
hours  I,  but  he  was  no  comlc-strlp  fly  boy. 
While  his  classmates  swoo{>ed  off  for  week 
ends  In  Los  Auge'.es.  he  olten  hung  back  to 
take  engines  apart,  work  at  machine  Buns. 
pore  over  weather  charts  and  navigation 
logarithms.  Result:  After  7  years  In  fight- 
ers, he  wa-s  called  from  Hawaii  to  fly  the  first 
of  the  Army  s  flying  fortresses  because  he 
was  the  rare  Army  airman  who  could  And  his 
way  around  with  a  navigator  s  sextant  and 
chart.  From  then  on  his  career  was  set  as  a 
big-plane  man. 

In  World  War  II  he  became  a  legend — a 
brigadier  general  at  36.  a  major  general  6 
months  later.  In  England.  LeMay  decided 
that  too  many  of  his  B-17*s  were  missing 
enemy  targets  t>ecau3e  they  zip-zagged  out 
of  the  way  of  heavy  antiaircraft  fire.  He 
clamped  a  cigar  In  his  jaw.  led  the  next  raid 
over  St.  Nazalre.  held  his  plane  on  course 
up  to  the  bomb  drop  through  murderous 
ack-ack  lor  a  grim  7  minutes.  Next  day  he 
ls.vued  a  flat  order;  no  more  evasive  action 
on  the  final  bombing  run.  Plane  damage 
went  up,  but  results  went  up  more. 

In  the  Paclflc,  where  he  ran  the  300-plane 
B-29  raid.s  against  Japan,  he  suddenly  pulled 
the  high-tailed  bombers  down  from  the 
clouds,  took  out  their  puns  and  gunners,  and 
overloaded  them  with  fire  bombs  to  dump  on 
Japan  from  low  letel.  It  was  a  risk  that 
could  have  wrecked  an  air  fleet  and  a  career, 
but  It  caught  the  Japanese  off  guard,  ripped 
Tokyo  and  three  other  Industrial  centers  as 
devasiatlngly  (over  a  period  of  10  days)  as 
the  atom  bomb  tore  up  Hiroshima. 

THZ    AISItTT 

Less  than  3  years  afcer  the  peace,  when 
everyone  else  was  loosening  up  their  military 
girdles.  LeMay  found  himself  running  the 
Berlin  airlift  as  chief  ol  United  States  Air 
Forces  In  Europe.  One  day  a  C-54  pilot  at 
FrauXfurt  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  bis  shoulder, 
looked  up  li-to  the  Old  Mans  three  stars. 
"Son.  ni  take  this  load."  said  LeMay.  "Go 
and  tell  youi  dispatcher — ^and  If  he  lets  the 
other  end  kno*  I'm  coming  he'll  get  hell 
from  me  "  LeMay  flew  into  Berlin,  unloaded, 
then  took  his  place  In  the  take-off  waiting 
line  for  40  minutes. 

Back  in  Frankfurt  he  buzzed  for  his  staff. 
Said  he;  "Get  it  fixed  I  will  expect  air- 
planes to  be  taking  off  5  minutes  after  they 
have    unloaded — by    day    afUr    tomorrow." 


•An  Ohio  State  classmate:  Milton  Canlff, 
creator  of  comic-strip  Airmen  Terry,  Flip 
Corkln,  Steve  Canyon. 


Three  d.ivs  later  he  dropped  In  again  "O  K  , 
us  fixed,"  he  grunted.  See  if  you  can  bet- 
ter It  • 

When  things  eased  up  In  Germany,  he 
relaxed  by  hunting  wild  boar  In  the  Black 
Fore.st  and  running  his  own  "ham'  radio 
tranamltter  at  Wiesbaden.  He  Invited  his 
enlisted  men  to  drnw  all  the  surplus  radio 
equipment  they  needed  to  set  up  their  own 
stations,  often  swapped  midnight  advice 
with  his  fellow  hams.  It  was  characteristic 
of  his  attitude  toward  his  men:  he  never 
would  step  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  public 
Show  of  thought  fulness,  but  was  willing  to 
rujtle  up  radio  gear  on  their  behalf,  be  re- 
sponsible for  II  and  sit  up  late  at  nlKht  tell- 
ing them  how  to  use  It.  His  reasoning:  l 
might  want  a  lot  of  radio  operators  some 
day." 

FLTAWAT    DAT 

Whfn  SAC  moved  from  a  field  outside 
Washington  to  Offutt.  next -door  Omaha  was 
tingling  with  anticipation  of  the  big  armadas 
to  come.  "Wliat  will  this  mcnn  to  Omaha?" 
asked  a  reporter  as  LeMay  arrived  on  the 
scene.  "It  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  to 
Omaha,  and  It  doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing 
to  me."  he  growled. 

Actually,  Offutt  was  to  become  the  nerve 
center:  no  war  planes  are  l>ased  there:  the 
armadas  and  their  crews  are  safely  dispersed 
around  the  world  at  ihe  other  end  of  private 
telephone  lines  and  powerful  short-wave 
radloe. 

On  the  morning  of  Korea,  LeMay  didn't 
wait  for  the  Pentagon  to  etlr.  He  got  on 
the  wire  with  the  commanders  of  his  air 
forces:  the  second,  eighth,  and  fifteenth. 
He  ordered  In  MiJ  Gen  Emmett  ODon- 
nell.  boss  of  the  fifteenth  at  March  Field. 
For  2  days,  while  SAC  was  In  the  dark  on 
Washington's  plans,  the  staff  pored  over  their 
own  top-secret  Intelligence  on  North  Korean 
targets.  "Rosle"  O'Donnells  B-29's  were 
loaded  with  flyaway  kits,  holding  enough 
spare  engines  and  parts  to  keep  them  flying 
for  30  days  until  normal  .supply  lines  could 
be  set  up  wherever  they  ml^ht  go. 

Within  4  days  and  23  hours  after  LeMay 
got  hl.s  orders.  Rosic's  B-29s  were  bombing 
targets  In  Korea.  LeMay  almost  worked  up 
a  pleased  smile  at  this  achievement.*  then 
nearly  bit  through  his  plpestem  when  he 
heard  that  his  high  bombers  had  been  used. 
as  they  were  never  Intended  to  be.  In  low, 
front-line  support.  He  recognlsced.  of  course, 
that  In  a  tight  spot  a  commander  had  to  use 
whatever  he  had  wherever   he  could. 

ONE    HAND   TTED   BKHIND 

Korea  wasn't  really  Curt  LeMay's  fight 
and  It  made  him  as  restless  as  any  mala- 
eveuter  during  the  preliminaries.  His  Sun- 
day punch  was  tense  and  ready,  but.  like 
a  fighter  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him, 
he  knew  he  would  probably  never  be  allowed 
to  use  It  until  the  enemy  struck  first. 

One  thing  that  most  worried  LeMay  and 
his  command  was  the  possibility  that  their 
outfit  could  be  crippled  before  It  ever  got 
orders  to  strike  back.  LeMay  has  a  hunch 
that  SAC  itself  offers  a  more  tempting  Initial 
target  for  an  all-out  Russian  atomic  attack 
on  the  United  States  than  cities  like  New 
York  and  Detroit.  That  U  why  he  keeps  his 
men  on  ever-ready  alert,  why  all  of  them 
constantly  wear  sldearma;  why  Offutt  Is 
fenced  la  and  on  the  watch  for  satxjteurs 
and  guarded  against  paratroop  surprise;  why 
two  men  have  been  trained  to  spring  to  Le- 
May's side  in  case  of  trouble.  It  Is  why.  too— 
though  they  know  the  decisions  of  state  are 
not  theirs  to  make — that  xneu  in  SAC  often 


*A  bad  sinus  condition  years  ago  paralyzed 
some  of  LeMay's  facial  muscles,  making  sm.l- 
Ing  difficult  and  exaggerating  his  reputation 
for  ferocity.  He  has  lung  used  a  pipe  01  g 
cigar  to  anchor  these  muscles. 


fldKet  at  the  notion  that  they  must  first  b« 
hit  before  they  can  hit  back.  Like  most  men. 
they  prefer  peace  and  life  to  war  and  the 
possibility  of  death,  but,  more  than  moet 
men,  they  have  had  to  condition  themselves 
to  a  pessimistic  reading  of  the  poesibilltles  of 
peace. 

Guarding  themselves  and  keeping  fit  Is 
a  negative  necessity;  retaliating  against  an 
enemy  U  SACs  real  Job.  That  Is  why,  nearly 
every  night,  the  big  B-36s  noee  through  the 
lorn?  twilight  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  learn- 
ln»?  more  and  more  about  Russia's  kind  of 
we.-\ther.  and  how  to  get  through  It,  In  case 
of  wnr.  with  their  de«th-»preading  weapons. 
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Field  Day  at  the  Farm  of  Herbert  Bruce 
Thomsoa,  at  Forest,  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  September  12  ^legi3lative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  oii  September  9.  at  the  field  day  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bruce  Thomson, 
Forest,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

There  have  been  Just  5  years  since  World 
War  II  ended  They  may  well  go  down  In 
history  as  the  most  Irresponsible  5  years 
of  the  great  American  Republic,  and,  unless 
we  begin  thinking  straight  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly, they  may  be  recorded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  the  downfall  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy of  aU  time. 

To  think  straight  and  act  accordingly  from 
this  point  forward,  we  would  do  well  to 
analyze  the  postwar  orgy  to  which  we  have 
Indulged  ourselves,  for  we  are  about  to  find 
that  the  adversaries  which  now  confront  us 
are  strong  and  ruthless. 

In  these  5  years  we  have  squandered  the 
greatest  prosperity  ever  to  come  to  any  na- 
tion; the  Federal  Government  has  collected 
far  more  taxes  than  ever  before:  It  has  spent 
far  more  money  on  purely  domestlc-clvlUan 
programs  than  ever  before;  It  has  spent  far 
more  money  abroad  than  ever  t>efore;  It  has 
spent  far  more  money  for  defense  than  ever 
before  without  achieving  preparedness;  and 
we  have  failed  to  curtail  the  greatest  public 
debt  any  nation  has  ever  known  In  the 
past  20  years  our  Government  has  been  In 
the  black  only  2.  We  have  started  deficit 
spending  again  In  a  large  way.  and  It  Is 
possible  that  our  Federal  budget  may  not 
be  balanced  before  we  go  over  the  precipice  of 
financial  disaster. 

Before  the  Invasion,  Congrefw  was  told  that 
the  South  Koreans  were  well  trained,  well 
equipped,  and  well  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves and  later  we  were  told  that  we  did 
not  dare  to  train  them  extensively,  or  give 
them  effective  military  equipment  for  fear 
they  would  attack  the  North  Koreans. 
y  We  were  told  that  the  EGA  (Marshall  plan) 
eipendllures  abroad  are  necessary  to  con- 
tain communism  and  prevent  war,  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  were  told  by  Administra- 
tor Hoffman  that  the  great  effect  of  the  for- 
eign give-away  program  In  Korea  provoked 
the  Communist  Koreans  Into  starting  a  Tar 
to  h'de  Its  beneais. 


We  unified  our  armed  services,  and  Joined 
the  United  Nations  to  work  as  an  Integrated 
national  and  International  team  for  peace. 
But.  as  we  sent  the  marines  to  the  war 
front  to  do  a  dirty  Job  of  shock-troop  relief 
for  our  own  unified  forces  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  we  called  them 
a  bunch  of  ballyhoo-bedecked  policemen. 

Our  leaders  complained  that  the  high  cost 
of  defense  was  depriving  socialistic  domestic- 
civilian  programs  of  Federal  funds,  but  now 
we  are  saying  we  didn't  spend  enough  for 
defense. 

How  incon.slstent  can  national  policy  be? 

To  shift  the  blame,  or  conceal  It,  Is  a 
natural  and  inevitable  follow-up  to  Irrespon- 
sibility. Thus  we  have  what  Is  obvlotis  hos- 
tility between  the  two  greatest  and  most 
Vital  departments  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Who  is  shifting  the 
blame  or  whose  blame  Is  being  concealed 
remains  to  be  seen. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  In 
tnlnd  when  I  say  we  had  better  start  think- 
ing straight  and  acting  accordingly,  for  I 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
American  democracy — all  of  the  things  that 
make  It  and  all  of  Its  beneficence — stands 
today  In  the  hour  of  Its  greatest  peril.  If  we 
don't  recognize  It  It's  because  we  haven't 
thought  about  It.  and  If  we  don't  know  it  It's 
because  we  haven't  been  told  about  It.  If 
we  haven't  thought  about  it  then  cur  civili- 
sation is  void  of  Its  vaunted  Intellect.  If  we 
aren't  told  about  it  then  our  leadership  Is 
criminally  delinquent. 

We  have  maneuvered  the  greatest  country, 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  finest 
nation  of  people  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Into  a  position  where  they  are  fiscally  vul- 
nerable from  within,  and  perhaps  so  greatly 
extended  that  they  may  be  militarily  vul- 
nerable from  without.  Neither  democracy 
nor  freedom  can  survive  In  either  the  shackles 
of  overwhelming  debt  or  the  bondage  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

This  then  Is  a  simple  plea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  In  our  homes.  In  our  work, 
and  our  religion.  It  Is  a  simple  plea  that  we 
do  what  we  know  has  to  be  done — strip  off 
the  luxuries  cf  sociological  ventures  and  po- 
litical bids  for  votes  by  spen^tng  public 
money.  It  is  a  simple  plea  that  we  get  down 
to  the  sweat  and  the  toll  of  the  work  that 
Is  required  to  make  this  country  fiscally  sound 
and   militarily   Impregnable. 

Here  is  the  Eltuatlcn  into  which  we  have 
gotten  ourselves — the  situation  which  we 
must  overcome  If  we  are  not  to  be  over- 
come. 

We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. V.'e  have  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  propping  up  the  economy  of  half  the 
world  and  defending  more  than  half  the 
countries  of  the  world  from  military  attack 
by  Communist  dictators  who  control  the 
ether  half  of  the  earth. 

These  are  tremendous  responsibilities 
which  we  have  assumed  at  a  time  when  our 
national  debt  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars — more  than  any  other  nation 
ever  dared  to  conceive,  much  less  assume. 
Our  taxes  are  already  approaching  confisca- 
tory levels,  and  much  greater  taxation  must 
yet  come. 

Our  only  hope  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
we  have  asstimed  and  to  preserve  our  free 
way  of  life  lies  In  the  capacity  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  to  produce  In  mass  quanti- 
ties those  goods,  materials,  and  engine's  of 
war  which  are  needed  under  such  conditions 
in  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  than 
all  of  our  adversaries  combined.  And  there 
la  no  reason  for  us  to  expect  much  help 
from  the  nations  who  are  associated  with  us. 
for  they  are  more  wards  than  allies. 

Yet,  the  President  and  our  leaders  are  still 
Insisting  upon  expansion  of  socialistic  legis- 
lation—socialized housing,  socialized  medi- 


cine, socialized  farmlr.g  (the  Brannan 
plan) — which.  If  adopted,  will  destroy  the 
free-enterprise  system.  This  free-enterprise 
system  upon  which  we  depend  cannot  survive 
in  confiscatory  taxps  or  overwhelming  debt, 
or  state  socialism.  What  happens  to  free  en- 
terprise under  socialism  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  British  before  our  very  eyes 
in  these  same  5  years  since  World  War  II. 

In  these  5  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  approximately  $40,000,000,000  for 
strictly  domestic-civilian  programs,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  vet- 
erans, foreign  assistance  and  defense.  Since 
1948  domestic-Civilian  expenditures  by  the 
debt-ridden  Federal  Government  Increased 
approximately  75  percent,  exclusive  of  Inter- 
est, veterans,  foreign  assistance  and  defense. 
At  the  same  time,  during  these  5  years,  we 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000,000  to  prop  up  our  foreign 
friends  economically,  and  defend  them  and 
ourselves  mliitarily — roughly  $35,000,000.- 
000  in  foreign  assistance  and  $65,000,000,000 
In  our  defense  and  in  foreign  military  aid. 

Whether  our  Communist  adversaries  will 
continue  to  weaken  us  by  prolonging  this 
series  of  sideline  satellite  vars  breaking  out 
here  and  there  all  over  the  globe,  or  whether 
they  v.ill  risk  committing  themselves  and 
their  own  resources  to  an  all-out  third  world 
war.  is  to  be  their  decision — not  ours.  Rus- 
sia has*the  timetable — not  us. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  sadder  commentary  on 
the  quality  of  postwar  Yankee  shrewdness  .^t 
Washington  than  the  fact  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  maneuvered  into  the 
shameful  position  where  communistic  dic- 
tators can  call  the  tunes  to  which  the  free 
people  of  Christian  democracies  must  dance. 
At  any  rate  the  end  of  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make — in  blood,  in  standards  of  living, 
and  in  hard-earned  dollars — is  not  in  sight, 
whether  we  continue  hopping  thither  and 
yon  to  put  down  sideline  wars  set  off  by 
satellites  in  remote  areas,  or  whether  we  are 
called  upon  to  e.rert  our  supreme  effort  in 
another  world  conflagration. 

We  must  do  everything  It  takes  to  defend 
ourselves.  Our  own  defense  should  be  as 
nearly  Impregnable  as  possible  and  should  be 
our  first  consideration.  But.  evsn  before  we 
Started  building  cur  own  military  defenses, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  military  defense 
of  virtually  Indefensible  foreign  nations.  To 
defend  ourselves  in  any  circumstances,  of 
course,  is  our  duty,  and  to  defend  the  others 
In  the  current  circumstances  is  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves. 
These  thi«gs  the  Russians  kno*-.  Appar- 
ently they  know  it  better  than  we  do.  And. 
these  things  the  Russians  are  exploiting. 
They  are  especially  exploiting  our  vulnerable 
fiscal  condition  at  home,  as  Russia  is  waging 
epainst  us  today  a  war  of  economic  attrition. 
More  than  her  own  military  might,  the  Rus- 
sians are  probably  counting  on  the  tradi- 
tional American  reluctance  to  give  up  lux- 
uries as  usual,  business  as  usual,  and  politics 
as  usual.  In  short,  they  want  us  to  beat 
ourselves  by  our  own  profligacy. 

I  have  been  frequently  criticized  by  some 
of  the  New  E)ea!ers  and  Fair  Dealers  for  vot- 
ing wi'.h  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
tell  you  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  test 
of  my  vote  In  the  Senate  and  my  actions  else- 
where, now,  as  they  have  been  In  the  past, 
and  as  they  will  be  in  the  future,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  test  of  what  I  believe  In  my 
coiisclence  to  l>e  the  best  fcr  my  country. 
I  say  with  all  the  sincerity  of  which  I  am 
capable  that  such  must  be  the  test  to  be 
applied  to  everything  by  everybody  In  this 
country — In  public  office  or  out— for  a  long 
time  to  come  If  we  are  to  restore  the  peace 
and  freedom  for  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  and  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

There  Is  no  short  cut — there  Is  no  easy 
way:  it  can't  be  postponed — It  must  become 
a  part  of  tis  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Our  Federal  expenditure  budget  this  year 
win  be  between  $50,000,000,000  and  $75,- 
000,000,000,  and  It  will  be  higher  for  years  to 
come  before  It  gets  lower.  Our  tax  budget 
must  approach  the  expenditure  figure  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  it,  too.  wUl  be  higher 
for  a  long  time  before  It  gets  lower.  Our 
debt.  alf.o,  will  rise  for  years  to  come  before 
It  gets  lower.  Add  to  these  the  dangers  of 
uncontrolled  Inflation,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  gloomy  Indeed.  As  awful  as 
these  prospects  are,  they,  of  course,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  fact  that  our  casualty 
lists  may  be  expected  to  ^tow  much  greater 
before  they  become  smaller. 

These  are  the  grim  facts  that  we  face  but 
have  not  been  told  at)out.  Unfortunately, 
the  more  gruesome  part  of  the  burden  we 
carry  must  be  borne  by  the  fresh  young 
armies,  navies  and  air  forces  we  send  abroad. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  older  genera- 
tion to  roll  up  Its  sleeves  and  cast  aside  its 
luxury  and  make  the  economic  sacrifices 
which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Nation,  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
freedom  which  were  its  heritage. 

I  do  not  concede  that  either  democracy, 
or  free  enterprise,  or  any  other  American 
freedom  has  run  the  course  of  its  usefulness 
in  the  world.  They  have  been  worth  flgbt- 
InfHQr  and  winning  for  In  the  past  against 
both  e^ftnomic  and  mliitary  challenge,  and  I 
do  not  concede  that  they  were  any  dearer 
to  those  who  have  fought  and  won  before 
than  they  are  to  us  today.  We  shall  win 
again,  but  not  until  we  l)egin  thinking 
straight  through  all  the  double  talk  that  we 
hear  to  the  hard  core  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us;  until  we  recognize  the  sacrifices 
we  must  make;  until  we  see  clearly  the 
course  we  mtist  take;  and  imtil  we  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  all  of  these,  leadership  characterized  by 
unselfish  and  selfless  patriotism  is  the  first 
requirement.  We  have  had  it  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  now. 


"To  Malik"  Is  To  Lie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MiLURD  E,  TYDINGS 

OF  MAEYLAM) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Dewey  L.  Fleming  entitled  "  "To  Malik.' 
"Voice  Tells  World,  Means  Violent,  Re- 
peated Ly^ng,"  from  the  Baltimore  Sua 
of  AugiiSt  26.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b:  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"To    Malik"    Voice    Tcls    Woau),    Hzans 
Violent,    Repeated   Lting 

(By  Dewey  L.  Fleming) 
Washington,  August  25 — The  new  verb 
"to  malik,"  which  appears  to  have  m&de  its 
debut  in  print  In  a  Baltimore  Sun  editorial 
of  August  14,  has  been  bouncing  over  world 
air  waves  recently  in  English  and  10  foreign 
languages  via  the  State  Department's  Voice 
of  America. 

The  Voice  picked  up  the  word  on  the  day 
after  initial  publication  and  subsequently  in 
repeated  broadcasts  has  sought  to  explain  iU 
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crtfln  and  m«*nlp-fr  tnd  to  Imprw*  Its  utili- 
tarian T«lue  upon  all  tti*  peoples  <-rf  the  world. 

BcarsKs  ntoM  pguacirt  samz 
In  the  Prench.  Ctitm— ,  Hongartan.  Greek. 
CMdMMtOTak.  Pattkh,  BiiliUn.  ItaUan.  Span- 
ish. *»Mi  BoMftaa  lainil—  ■ml  a<  courae. 
Ux  tofUab — the  ▼Olcc  baa  aiplalned  that  the 
wcrd  cnrt<a>  from  tbe  name  of  Jakob  Malik. 
BoMlaa  tfalacate  and  ctirrent  president  of 
tbe  irntted  Natlooa  Security  OouncU.  and  baa 
cuoted  the  de&mtion  ccaMtiuetod  by  Ibe 
Sun: 

"Malik — verb.  Intranattlve  (Russian):  To 
lit  ivpetttlafiMlT  and  violently  In  tbe  hope  of 
umt  ■TwlMf  iig  the  ob\-iaua  truth:  especially 
to  lie  In  thU  fashion  to  obctruct  parlla> 
Bwntary  prooeedisca.** 

OwtalB  WftfM^tJg  41fflrultles  have  attended 
the  effort*  to  tranalate  the  newly  coined  word 
into  all  toaetaes.  but  experts  at  tbe  Voice 
aamn  to  bave  eumiounted  all  of  them  and  It 
WMild  not  be  tbe  fatilt  of  tbe  Voice  tf  the 
word  falls  to  win  a  place  In  world-wide  diplo- 
matic Tcmacular. 


Tai  Loopholes 


Lusms  poa  ktnsiANs 

In  tbe  Russian  tongue  the  new  word  comes 
out  ••■n^uk^rt^rhi'*'**'"  '  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Buaslau  Uaaanars  tbe  Voice  has  embellished 
tiM  Sun's  definition  with  some  additions  of 
Its  own. 

■aid  tto*  Voice  In  a 
of  August  IS.  -maaiii  an  endless 
systematica!  distortion  of  facts,  remembering 
waU  Uiat  water  hollows  a  stone.  The  word 
*lMM»iriM:hlna  li  bawd  on  tbe  assumpOons 
that  repeated  iiMiiMlai  Imia  dtstortions  of  fact 
finally  succeed  tn  otaeurtnc  tbe  most  obvious 
trutha." 

In  lU  Prencb  broadcast,  after  transmitting 
the  Sun's  deflnitlon.  the  Voice  added  a  face- 
tious footnote  tc  the  effect  that  "Malik"  may 
bave  been  the  original  source  of  the  expres- 
sion "Honl  solt  qtil  mallk  pense." 

In  pMiaslng  the  new  word  along  to  the 
Bmcariana.  the  Voice  explained  that  there 
oould  be  no  objection  from  the  philological 
point  of  view  to  making  a  verb  out  of  tbe 
proper  name  "Malik." 

•TTlie  word  'galTaniiatlon'  derived  from  the 
name  of  Oalvanl."  tbe  explanation  con- 
tinued. **  'paateortaation'  from  that  of  Pas- 
teur, 'lynch'  frc-m  Lynch,  and  Captain  Boy- 
cott gave  bU  name  to  the  word  "boycott.* 

"After  last  week's  performance,"  the  script 
coottetaed,  "Jakob  Malik,  representative  of 
thm  flarfcHis'  Sonet  Union  at  the  United 
INtVm*.  seems  to  deserve  that  in  view  of 
Ids  activities  his  last  name  should  be  pre- 
served (or  posterity  in  the  form  of  a  verb  or 
ncun." 

n«  cHiKisz.  rrs  iscx  horsz 

The  Voice  gave  the  word  to  the  Chinese, 
too.  but  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  aJ- 
ready  had  a  wcjrd  meauin?  the  same  thing. 
That  w  ird  it  6>a:d  was  "deer  horse,'  deriv- 
ing from  the  story  cf  Eunurh  Chao  Kao 
under  Ehr  Suih  Huang  Tl.  who  forced  his 
puppets  among  the  emperor's  ministers  to 
call  a  deer  a  horse,  and  then  liquidated  those 
irtto  wotfd  not  lie  when  tbe  eunuch  wanted 
them  to. 

**Today,  to  call  a  deer  a  horse  has  become 
proverbial  in  ChlxMse  aa  a  quality  belong- 
ing to  a  person  who  distorts  the  truth,"  the 
Voice  added. 

In  apprising  the  Greeks  of  the  new  word. 
the  Voice  said  It  would  be  glad  for  the 
Academy  cf  Athens  to  pass  Judgment  on  It, 
and  to  the  Czechoslovaks  It  commented: 

•This  verb  could  be,  naturally,  used  In 
Tarious  other  forms,  as — to  malik  In,  to 
nrnllk  out,  to  malik  under,  to  mallk  over,  but 
tbe  meaning  re.iiau.s  in  principle  the  same," 

In  Spanish  the  new  word  emerges  a^  mall- 
kear,  and  Spanish  lii>ieners  were  advised  that 
tboee  who  attempt  to  copy  Mr.  Malik  s  be- 
havior (tiu'd  be  called  "maliks,  synonym  of 
Ues  and  fallacies." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiKwry-TA 

IN  THE  SE.VATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Scvtember  12  ilegislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  19S0 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ft."Oc  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  taxes  appearins  in  the  September  4 
issue  of  the  Trainman  New.s  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovi-s; 

8.NATK  Umr  Is  Wall  SnitxT  S.\nta 
(By  Public  Affairs  In&Utute) 

Any  tax  structure  that  lays  claim  to  falr- 
aesB  aliould  be  related  to  Income  ai.d  wealth. 
Individuals  and  businesses  abould  share  tbe 
tax  burden  on  an  ability  to  pay  basis. 

Incorporation  of  the  progressive  Income 
tax  schedule  in  our  tax  laws  Is  supposed  to 
reflect  that  principle. 

A  majority  of  Members  of  the  Eighty- first 
Congress  Senate  Finance  Committee,  how- 
ever, do  not  share  this  belief.  An  analysis 
of  the  tax  bill  reported  by  this  group  shows 
that  it  lays  heaviest  burdens  on  thoee  least 
able  to  pay  and  actually  provides  new  gra- 
tuities for  the  few  well-to-do  Individuals  and 
families  at  the  highest  Income  brackets. 

The  table  In  the  next  column  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  largest  Increase  In  tax  lia- 
bility under  the  Senate  bill  Is  levied  on  the 
lowest  Income  groups. 

This  table  shows  the  principle  of  prcgres- 
slon  applied  In  reverse.  For  the  entire  In- 
come group  earning  under  a5.000  taxes  are 
raised  over  20  percent,  while  for  the  entire 
Income  class  earning  $5,000  and  over  the 
bill  Increases  the  tax  less  than  15  percent. 

Look  at  tbe  individual  income  classes  and 
notice  how  the  percentage  rise  In  tax  bears 
heaviest  on  those  In  the  lowest  bracket*— 
20  48  percent  .;nd  then  diminishes  to  an 
8.5  percent  Increase  in  the  mllllon-dollar- 
and-over  bracket 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  to  wipe  out 
the  percentage  reductions  of  1945  and  194* 
and  restore  tax  rates  close  to  the  highest 
wartime  level  of  1944  However,  the  Senate 
bill  does  not  repeal  the  gratuity  made  to 
the  wealthiest  families  In  1948  which  per- 
mits a  husband  and  wife  to  split  their  In- 
eome  for  tax  ptxrposee. 

•nie  story  of  Inequities,  however,  does  not 
end  with  the  analysis  of  the  tax  liabilities 
schedule.  The  well-to-do  get  other  special 
considerations. 

For  example,  capital  gains,  whether  from 
a  bona  fide  Investment,  a  purely  speculative 
venture,  or  merely  as  a  cloak  for  other  In- 
come, are  taxed  at  a  rate  considerably  lower 
than  the  surtax  rate  on  Income. 

Capital  gains  Is  In  reality  a  device  for  tax 
avoidance  and  constitutes  a  major  loophole 
In  the  tax  structure  benefiting  the  few  who 
derive  substantial  Income  from  stock  Invest- 
ment. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  close  the  loop- 
bole,  the  committees  bill  now  makes  It  easier 
to  get  preferential  rate  treatment  for  capital 
gains  by  reducing  from  6  months  to  3  months 
the  period  that  an  asset  must  be  held  for 
the  gain  to  be  taxed  at  the  25  percent  long- 
term  rate. 

The  committee  has  made  numerous  other 
gifts  which  benefit  only  a  minority  of 
wealthy  families. 

Or.e  amendment  under  the  guise  of  pre- 
vemlri',?  further  concentration  of  Industry 
reduTfs  substantially  the  tax  liability  on 
dividends  paid  out  by  family  corporations. 


Another  amendment  specifically  nuinfles 
a  United  St.ites  Supreme  Court  decision 
whirh  held  thnt  a  gift  of  a  partnership  in- 
terest to  a  member  of  the  family  cani^ot  be 
used  aa  a  device  for  tax  avoidance  This 
amendment  Is  made  retroactive  to  1938  and 
since  many  cases  are  In  litigation  will  In- 
volve considerable  refunds  of  taxes. 

The  .  ax  avoidance  loophooles  Inserted  by 
the  committee  Is  by  no  means  exhausted  by 
these  few  Illustrations. 

To  add  Insult  to  Injtiry  the  committee  has 
announced  that  Its  staff  Is  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  revenues  by  means  of 
a  Federal  sales  or  transactions  tax. 

As  «-lth  wealthy  individuals,  the  commit- 
tee's treatment  of  corporate  income  Is  also 
marked  by  considerable  leniency. 

The  chairman  lias  not  only  refused  to  en- 
act a  corporate  excess  profile  tax  but  has 
threatened  there  will  be  no  tax  bill  at  all 
if  such  a  tax  is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Corporate  Income  before  taxes  will  be  run- 
ning In  excess  of  $35,000,000,000  betan  the 
year  is  out  The  rate  will  be  over  three  times 
as  high  as  the  wartime  peak  of  $10,300,000,000 
in  1944. 

Di'vldend  payments  are  currently  running 
at  a  rate  of  over  $8,000,000,000,  almost  double 
1944  and  are  rising  rapidly.  Corporate  profit* 
retained  in  company  treasuries  currently  are 
at  a  rate  close  to  tl2.0o0,000,000,  also  double 
the  1944  rate. 

In  tbe  flrst  quarter  of  this  year  the  profits 
of  stockholders  In  the  largest  private  manu- 
facturing corporations  was  over  21  percent. 
This  means  that  profits  were  at  a  rate  which 
would  return  the  stockholders'  entire  In- 
vestment In  les.s  than  5  years. 

The  llquld-Afcset  position  of  corporations 
Is  the  highest  In  history. 

By  any  reasonable  standards  of  compari- 
son, profits  were  phenomenally  high  and  ris- 
ing from  194C-49.  They  are  going  even 
higher  now. 

These  proftts  are  excessive  and  arise  In 
large  pert  from  the  Government's  expendi- 
tures for  defense.  Yet  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  refused  to  tap  these  profits 
to  pay  for  defense. 

Under  the  committee  bill  total  corporate 
tax  liability  is  to  be  raised  $1,500,000,000. 
The  maximum  increase  Is  under  seven  per- 
centage points  In  the  elective  tax  rates.  And 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  corporations 
will  make  even  this  relatively  small  contri- 
bution. 

For  corporations  are  to  be  elven  additional 
tax  relief  in  the  form  of  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion of  defense  facilities.  Many  such  plants 
built  during  World  War  II  are  still  produc- 
ing civilian  goodr— a  gift  to  their  owners 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

Corporations  will  also  recoup  soma  of  these 
extra  taxes  from  the  extension  of  the  period 
over  which  a  loss  may  be  carried  against  In- 
come In  the  preceding  period. 

The  committee  report  acknowledges  that 
some  revenue  loss  is  Involved  In  this  amend- 
ment. ""The  amount  (Is)  uncertain  and 
will  depend  upon  future  business  condi- 
tions.'" 

This  bill  Is  a  bad  tax  bUl.  It  Is  grossly 
InequlUble  and  will  further  shift  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  those  least  able  to  bear  It. 

Tax  liability 
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Tax  liability — Continued 
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Resignation  of  Morris  Shenker  From  Dem- 
ocratic National  Finance  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  RElMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OK  ^^^sro^•SIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  coasiderable  controversy  over  the 
question  of  the  disgraceful  new  appoint- 
ment to  the  Democratic  National  Fi- 
nance Coiiimittee.  I  have  contended 
that  no  individual  connected  a.s  an  at- 
torney, or  in  any  other  capacity,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  with  a  racinc  wire 
service  or  any  similar  activity  should 
hold  a  political  post  of  any  party. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  valuable 
time  of  the  Senate,  particularly  trxiay 
when  it  is  debating  this  very  important 
anti-Communist  lef^islation,  and  so  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  the  text  of 
a  supplementary  statement  which  I  have 
prepared. 

There  beini?  no  objection.  Mr.  Wiley's 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

WitxT  Says  Shenker  Rcsicnatton  "Does  Not 
Close  Book  on  This  Di.sGRACErrfL  Epi- 
sode' ;  E.XPRES5FS  Regret  Crime  Committee 
Will  Not  Probe 

The  latest  news  reports  that  Morris  Shenk- 
er. St.  Louis  attorney.  Is  resigning  trom  the 
Democratic  Finance  Committee  because  of 
an  allegedly  crowded  legal  schedule.  This 
Budden  turn  of  events  Is  another  one  of  those 
"coincidences"  that  seem  to  dog  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Whatever  the  real  reason 
(which  it  Will  never  admit  i  the  Democratic 
Party  may  feel  assured  that  this  will  not 
close  the  book  on  this  disgraceful  episode. 
The  minds  of  the  American  people  cannot  so 
easily  forget  nor  forgive  this  outrageous  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Democratic  bosses  of  Kansas  City  and 
Washington  consistently  underestimate  the 
intelligence,  memory-,  and  decency  of  the 
American  people. 

KEFAUVER     WAS    RIGHT    IN    URCINO    BBSICNATtON 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  re;;d 
with  deep  Interest  and  support  the  previous 
statement  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  |Mr.  Ke- 
rAUVMl  to  the  effect  that  Shenker  should 
resign  from  the  appointment.  From  the 
very  moment  the  news  of  the  appointment 
came  out,  there  was  a  feeling  along  all  seg- 


ments of  American  society,  regardless  of  po- 
litical party,  that  it  was  a  brazen  act  to  ap- 
point any  individual  remotely  connected 
even  In  the  slightest  way  with  the  forces  of 
Interstate  gambling. 

KZFAtrVEK    WAS    WRONG    IN    REJECTING    PROBE    OF 
SHENKER 

I  am  Indeed  sorry,  however,  that  Chairman 
Kefauveh  did  not  feel  that  this  shocking 
episode  merited  an  Investigation  by  the 
Crime  Committee.  Apparently  it  is  all  right 
to  Investlgat?  the  racing  wire  service,  but 
It  Is  not  all  right  to  Investigate  individuals 
legally  associated  with  the  service,  who  have 
high-up  political  connections.  To  my  mind, 
high-up  political  connections  are  the  most 
sinister  aspect  of  the  whole  situation. 

Chairman  Kefauveb  felt  that  the  situation 
apparently  was  foul  and  malodorous,  but 
not  fou!  enough  for  the  Crime  Committee  to 
Investigate.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  disagree  with 
him  completely. 

With  regard  to  Shenker's  telegram,  I  may 
Eay  that  as  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  an  attorney  for 
over  30  years  and  as  a  former  district  attor- 
ney, I  naturally  respect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can attorneys.  I  respect  the  privacy  of  at- 
torney-client relationships.  But  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  sworn  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  indi- 
vidual could  remain  silent  or  Inactive  in  the 
face  of  this  terrible  situation. 

shenker's  Piotjs  pleadings  do  not  excttsi 

SITUATION 

Yes,  it  is  the  right  of  an  American  attorney 
to  defend  whomever  he  pleases.  Yes.  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  must  be  individuals 
to  defend  persons  accused  of  crime,  and  in 
legal  history  some  of  the  finest  attorneys  In 
America  have  indeed  represented  such  indi- 
viduals. However.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  right  of  any  attorney  to  wrep  about  hlm- 
6t!f  the  flag  and  the  Constitution  and  pious- 
ly plead  that  he  has  the  right  to  simultane- 
ously represent  racing  interests  and  also  serve 
on  a  political  committee. 

Let  us  discuss,  however,  the  principle  in- 
volved; not  personalities  or  individuals.  I 
am  i-psaking  for  the  principle  of  clean  gov- 
ernment and  clean  politics.  I  don't  want 
civic  students  in  American  schools  to  read 
that  the  way  to  become  a  member  of  a  party 
finance  committee  is  to  represent  gambling 
Interests. 

racing  wire  history  is  long  blood  bath 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee has  often  stated  that  the  racing  wire 
service  is  a  key  to  interstate  gambling.  Il- 
legal horse  betting  approaches  a  total  often 
estimated  as  high  as  five  to  eight  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  whole  history  of  the  racing 
wire  service  from  the  days  of  James  Regan, 
before  and  after,  is  a  story  of  blood  baths, 
killings,  corruption,  extortions,  beatings,  and 
every  other  sort  of  foul  play.  The  racing 
wire  service  Is  right  now  being  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Crime  Committee.  Shortly  the 
committee  will  leave  for  open  hearings  in 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  to  explore  It  fur- 
ther. How.  then,  could  any  American  con- 
done, forget,  or  forgive  the  apointment  of  an 
Individual  who  represents  one  section  of  the 
racing  wire  service — Pioneer  News  Service  of 
St.  Louis. 

this  RTPRESENTS   PENDERCAST   PAlTtKN 

There  are  larger  Implications  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  great  S'.ate  of  Missouri  Is,  un- 
fortunately, the  home  of  the  vicious  Pender- 
gast  philosophy.  A  St.  Louis  attorney  seek- 
ing parole  of  gangsters  is  entertained  at  the 
White  House.  Another  St.  Louis  attorney 
(Shenker)  receives  a  high  political  appoint- 
ment. This  Is  a  part  of  the  whole  historical 
pattern  of  Pendergastism. 

The  most  obvious  fact  Is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has,  to  say  the  least — and  take 
the  most  charitable  interpretation — been 
careless    about    Its    associations,    or,    at    the 


worst,  that  It  has  Intentionally  adopted  a 
policy  of  associating  Itself  with  individuals 
who  do  not  command  the  respect  of  the  aver- 
age American.  The  same  party  which  cod- 
dled the  Pressmans.  the  Hiases,  and  other 
individuals  with  alien  political  associations 
also  coddles  Individuals  associated,  albeit  In 
an  entirely  legal  way,  with  sinister  subrosa 
Interests.  This  Is.  as  I  said  yesterday,  symp- 
tomatic of  a  decline  in  moral  standards,  a 
breakdown  in  moral  values  on  the  part  of  a 
political  party.  These  are  not  Just  my  con- 
clusions, but  the  conclusions  which  come 
from  the  very  facts  In  this  matter.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  decent  segments  of 
the  Democratic  Party  quickly  rushed  to  get 
nd  of  this  Individual. 

Decent  Democrats  like  decent  Republicans, 
have  no  stomach  for  a  situation  which  is  ripe 
for  political  favoritism  to  illegal  Interests. 
We  all  know  that  gambling  interests  have 
contributed  fabulous  sums  to  political  cam- 
paigns m  the  past. 

NEWS  FACTS  ABOt'T  SHINKEH 

Lastly,  SO  as  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
may  I  quote  from  a  Washington  Post  story 
by  Chalmers  Roberts  in  the  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 10  issue.  This  story  which  preceded 
my  initial  statement  shows  the  facts  about 
Mr.  Shenker — facts  carried  by  the  great  news 
services  of  America: 

"naming    of   GAMBLERS'    LAWYER    BY    DEMOCRATS 
STARTS    TROL^LE 

"The  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
Just  made  itself  a  peck  of  political  trouble 
by  naming  to  its  finance  committee  a  St. 
Louis  attorney  who  represents  some  of  the 
country's   biggest   gambling  figures. 

"The  man  is  Morris  A.  Shenker.  He  has 
appeared  here  before  the  Senate  Crime  In- 
vestigating Committee  and  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  with  St.  Louis  betting 
commissioner  James  J.  Carroll,  with  William 
P.  Brown,  chief  owner  of  the  Pioneer  race 
news  wire,  with  Browns  partner.  William 
Molasky.  who  contributed  $2,000  to  Missouri's 
Governor  Forrest  Smith's  1948  campaign,  and 
he  has  been  on  hand  several  other  times  as 
an  interested  spectator. 

"Only  yesterday,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported he  was  in  Jefferson  City,  the  Missouri 
capital,  representing  four  St.  Louis  men  In- 
dicted along  with  Western  Union  officials  for 
conspiracy  to  violate  gambling  laws  in  New 
Jersey  by  accepting  telegraphed  horse  race 
bets.  Shenker  lost  his  effort  to  prevent  their 
extradition. " 


Democratic  Fnnctiont  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE     . 

OF  ORXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  12  {legislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Democratic  Functions  of  La- 
bor." published  in  the  Eugene  <Oreg.) 
Register-Guard  of  September  4,  1950. 
This  is  a  very  sound  account  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Democratic  Ftnctions  or  Labos 

More  than  16.000,000  men  and  women  to- 
day are  members  of  labor  unions  in  the 
United  SUtes.  (Some  claim  the  figtire  U 
actually  more  than  20,000.000  but  16,000,000 
is  the  number  whica  Is  officially  accre<llted 
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and  »cc*pt*d.>  Organised  labor  in  the 
UniUd  States  u  almost  as  old  m  tbe  Nation 
amtf.  It  is  Dot.  as  many  seem  to  t>«U«ve, 
•  relatively  new  and  startling  pbracmenon. 
Ttie  last  ao  yean  have  merely  been  the  years 
ol  greateat  jTOWtii  and  power. 

AMOcUtions  of  free  worktngmen  have  ex- 
Irtad  nearly  ISO  years.  In  the  beginning 
tbay  were  entirely  local  and  limited  to  a 
very  few  of  tbe  more  skilled  trades  and 
crafts.  But  as  early  as  1837.  the  failure  of  a 
carpenters'  strike  In  PhlladelphU  led  to  the 
fcsmatlon  of  the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade 
Aaoetatlons.  and  It  grew  to  have  consider- 
able power,  both  economic  and  political  In 
Its  area. 

The  depreaston  of  1837  had  a  dliaatrous  ef- 
feet  on  thta  aarly  movement  toward  broMl  or- 
gfiTft^^t*'^  In  those  days,  the  courts  In 
many  States  tnteriH^tcd  strikes  as  a  form  of 
conspiracy  against  property.  The  move- 
ment was  undoubtedly  retarded  by  the  open- 
ing of  new  frontiers,  the  call  of  opportuni- 
ties In  th«  West.  The  labor  movement  re- 
estrsd  lu  greatest  impulse  In  the  period  of 
Industrial  expansion  which  followed  the  Civil 
War. 

fi  National  Labor  Union  was  attempted  In 
1866.  and  In  1809  came  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  (a  sort  of  combination 
lodge  and  one  big  union  plan).  This  order 
eaiBS  to  have  700.000  members  by  1886.  but 
its  Influence  waned  after  the  bloody  Hay- 
market  riots  In  Chicago  during  that  jfr. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  which 
was  founded  in  1881  at  Plttsbtirgh  as  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 
moved  In  to  take  its  place.  Sam  Gompers. 
the  cigar  maker,  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  1885  he  became  president  of  the  AFL  and 
held  that  c^lce  until  his  death  In  1924. 

The  preat  railroad  brotherhoods  date  from 
this  period,  although  moKt  of  them  have  re- 
mained independent  on  the  theory  that  they 
could  fight  their  battles  alone,  theirs  being 
highly  specialized  trades.  In  our  times,  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  the  CIO  which 
Is  based  on  the  theory  that  In  many  Indus- 
tries unions  must  be  'horlaontal"  or  Indus- 
try-wide instead  of  by  crafts,  as  In  AFL, 

Today  organized  labor  must  be  accepted  as 
one  ot  the  most  important  facts  of  Ameri- 
can life.  After  more  than  100  years  of  con- 
tlnuot^  and  sometimes  bloody  struggle,  the 
right  to  organize  and  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively  lor  waites  and  hours  and  pensions 
and  privileges  has  become  law  of  the  land, 
but  we  have  not  yet  found  any  very  tiB- 
clent  or  orderly  process  for  the  adjustment 
of  Industrial  dlsputas.  It  Is  a  futile  tru- 
ism to  say: 

'Peace  will  come  only  when  labor  and 
management  realize  that  their  Interests  are 
essentially  mutual  and  not  antagonistic." 

There  ar?  many  who  fear  that  labor  will 
not  be  content  with  anything  less  than  con- 
trol of  government  and  control  of  Industry. 
There  are  st/me  labor  leaders  who  are  ob- 
viously power  mad.  Such  a  dictatorship  as 
that  of  John  L.  Lewis  over  (JOO.OCO  coal  miners 
is  not  healthy,  even  for  the  labor  movement. 
Those  labor  leaders  who  set  political  goals 
ahead  of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
member.^  violate  the  principles  set  down  by 
the  statesmanlike  Gompers  who  preached  as 
long  as  he  lived  that  labor's  political  power 
fhuuld  be  used  only  to  achieve  Its  rights,  not 
for  purely  political  gains. 

(I be  troublss  labor  is  having  today  with 
Its  Commimlst  InfUtratcrs  and  Its  crack pou 
are  not  at  all  new.  Throughout  lU  history, 
the  lab'.r  movement  has  always  been  beset 
by  schemers  and  theorists  seeking  to  divert 
it  from  Its  major  alms). 

It  has  c-ccurred  to  us  on  Labor  Day  that  a 
review  of  la'>or  history  In  the  United  States 
might  be  helpful,  because  to  cur  mind  this 
history  mears  Just  one  thing — organize tion 
of  working  men  to  bargain  for  their  rights  Is 
essentleily  a  democratic  function.  Labor 
leaders  vho  use  caarlstlc  Uctlcs  oftea  forget 


this.  Thc«e  few  employers  who  still  do  not 
recognize  It  as  a  nUural  and  Inevitable 
process  for  free  men  are  forgetting  some- 
thing th.<»t  Is  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every 
American — his  right  to  speak  up.  his  right  to 
chco&e  his  representatives,  his  right  to  claim 
as  rights  many  benefits  which  otherwise 
take  the  characier  of  "largesse  "  or  a  form  of 
charity. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  labor 
unions  have  rendered  this  Nation  Is  what 
they  have  achieved  for  the  self-respect  of  the 
man  who  works  for  wages.  Union  members 
owe  It  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation  to 
keep  their  unions  truly  democratic.  In  spite 
of  any  faults  which  may  be  In  unions  the 
rest  of  us  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Nation  to  understand  their  essential  mean- 
ing to  the  16.000,000  Americans  who  use  this 
means  of  expressing  and  asserting  their 
rights. 


The  Sunken  Battleship  "Ariiona' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NrnaAs^KA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  decnslative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  in  a  recen*  edition  of  the  Den- 
ver Kiwanian. 

It  is  an  interesting  report  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Denver  Kiwanis  Club  who  had 
visited  in  Honolulu  and  was  impressed 
with  the  sight  of  the  partly  sunken 
battleship  Arizona  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  feel  certain  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  through 
the  efforts  of  this  visitor  the  flag  a^^ain 
flies  daily  over  the  Arizona  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  1.032  American 
boys  whose  bodies  remain  buried  in  the 
sunken  hulk  of  the  battleship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Re>:£mbxr   the   "Maine".   Forget   the 
"Arizona" — UNnXD  States  Sleeps 

On  February  17.  1950.  Denver  Kiwanian 
Bill  Wafer  went  on  a  sight-seeing  cruise  of 
Pearl  Harbor  The  sunken  battleship  Ari' 
zona,  the  unmarked  tomb  ol  1  092  American 
boys,  was  pointed  out  to  him.  and  from  then 
until  the  day  he  left  Hawaii.  February  25. 
he  worked,  cajoled,  and  threatened  in  his 
efforts  to  remove  the  stigma  of  the  unmarked 
tomb.  He  went  to  the  Governor,  the  Army. 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps,  and  he  was  met 
with:  '  •  •  •  it  is  forbidden  to  fly  the 
American  Flag  over  a  sunken  battleship." 
So  he  went  to  that  citadel  of  builders — his 
Klwanls  Club  In  Honolulu — and  said.  "There 
Is  a  monument  In  Havana,  a  memorial  for 
the  boys  on  the  battleship  Maine  •  •  • 
across  the  road  from  the  Maine  monument 
8'ands  a  trlb*  te  honoring  four  Cuban  boys 
killed  in  Spain.  This  Is  a  life-size  memorial 
done  In  marble  at  a  cost  of  one-half  mUllon 
doUprs — to  mention  but  two  of  many 
throughout  the  world  I  know  my  Klwanls 
club  In  Denver  will  help  me,  and  I  want  your 
help  to  get  a  memorial  for  these  lads  of  the 
Arizona"  BUI  stayed  after  the  meeting,  and 
two  members  of  the  club  were  selected  to  call 
en  the  Navy  the  following  day. 

On  Ma.'-ch  7.  1950,  Just  17  days  after  Bill 
began  his  flf3htlng  campaign  for  a  memo- 
r.al — the   fl^s   C*w    a£alo   over   the   sunken 


U.  S.  S.  Arizona.  Here  are  excerpts  from  an 
article  that  appeared  In  one  of  Honolulu's 
newspapers  that  day: 

•'The  American  flag  for  which  they  died 
files  again  over  1.092  U.  S.  S  Ar.zcna  crew- 
men, trapped  In  the  seared  ajid  mortally 
wounded  battleship  In  the  opening  hotir  of 
World  War  II     •     •     *. 

"Yesterday  was  the  first  time  a  flag  has 
flown  over  the  Arizona  since  9  a.  m.  of  that 
day  of  Infamy  when  she  crumpled  and  sank 
in  the  shallow  water  off  Ford  Island.  That 
was  Just  8  years  and  4  months  ago  yester- 
day •  •  •  Only  the  barettes  which 
seated  her  gun  turrets  and  the  rust-ruined 
superstructure  protrude  today  from  the  water 
tomb  of  the  battleship. 

"Underneath  the  shredded  deck  He  the  re- 
mains of  1.092  Navy  men  who  never  really 
knew  why  they  died.  It  was  In  their  mem- 
ory that  the  20-by-30-foot  flag  was  hoisted 
yesterday  atop  a  50-foot  silver  flagpole,  weld- 
ed to  the  armored  trunk  of  the  midship 
supers  tructiire . 

"The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  waves  lapped  easUy  during  the  4- 
mlnute  ceremony  attended  by  Governor 
Stalnback.  Hawaii's  Navy  and  Marine  chiefs, 
and  a  handful  of  newsmen. 

"A  color  guard  of  marines  In  dress  blues 
and  sailors  in  neatly- pressed  whites  came  to 
attention  as  Admiral  Art'mr  W.  Radford.  Pa- 
cific Fleet  commander,  stepped  aboard  the 
orange-stained  hulk. 

"He  spoke  Just  33  words:  'We  are  here  this 
morning.'  he  said,  "to  do  honor  to  the  Ari- 
zona and  her  splendid  crew,  so  many  of 
whom  are  still  with  their  ship. 

"  'Prom  today  on.  the  Arizona  will  again 
fly  ova  country's  flag  Just  as  proudly  as  she 
did  on  the  morning  of  December  7,  1941.  I 
am  stire  the  Arizona's  crew  will  know  and 
appreciate  what  we  are  doing.' 

"Capt.  E.  B.  Harp,  the  Pacific  Fleet  chap- 
lain, then  offered  a  short  prayer.  'Mny  our 
efforts,'  he  asked,  'now  be  viewed  as  a  solemn 
covenant  with  our  fallen  comrades — a  cove- 
nant to  complete  the  tasks  which  wUl  help 
shape  a  better  world  for  tomorrow.'  Kb 
prayed  that  'the  flag  we  are  about  to  raia* 
will  ever  stand  as  a  fymbol  of  our  devotion 
to  those  virtues  which  have  made  our  Nation 
great.* 

"The  ceremony  was  over.  The  Governor 
and  10  white-clad  admirals  left  the  Arieons. 

'From  today  on.  a  color  guard  will  go  cut 
by  t>oat  each  morning  and  at  sundown  to 
raise  and  lower  the  flag  over  the  permanent 
tomb  of  one-third  of  all  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
victim*  " 

At  our  Wednesday's  meeting,  as  part  of 
our  Armed  Services  Day  ol>servance.  past 
president  Col.  Floyd  Pool  recounted  these 
facts  to  us  while  Bill  Wafer  sat  In  humbis 
silence  at  our  head  table.  As  Floyd  finished. 
every  man  In  tl  e  room  was  on  his  feet  and 
the  burst  of  applatise  told  Bill  how  we  felt. 
What  did  BUI  do?  In  a  voice  which  he 
couldn't  quite  keep  steady  he  said.  "Will  you 
all  stand  a  bit  In  silent  prayer  for  those  kids, 
and  when  y  iU're  praying  say.  'Kids,  on  this 
c'.iy  we  11  remember  you  from  now  on.'  "  And 
as  we  sat  down  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  In  the 
room  I 
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How  Ihe  Public  Wai  Deluded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

KON.  WAYNE  KORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN   THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.   MCRSE.     Mr.    President.   I   ask 
unanimcus  co^^cent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'How  the  Public  Was  Deluded," 
by  Editorial  Research  Reports,  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of 
August  13.  1950. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  THE  Public  Was  DEi-tJDED 
(By   Editorial   Research   Reports) 

Given  4  or  5  months'  more  training.  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  throughout  the  world  will 
be  able  to  take  on  anybody,  any  time,  any- 
where (Gen.  J.  l^wton  Collins.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff.  November  3.  1949  i 

The  reduced  budget  ol  « 13.545.000.000  for 
the  armed  services  offers  an  adetjuacy  of  de- 
fense for  any  situation  that  may  arise  in  the 
next  2  years  (Secretary  Johnson,  January  10, 
1950). 

If  South  Korea  were  invaded,  our  attitude 
would  t>e  that  South  Korea  would  be  able  to 
resist  (Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  January 
12). 

The  defenses  of  the  United  SUtes  are  in 
better  6hap>e  than  they  have  ever  been  when 
the  country  was  not  at  war  (President  Tru- 
man, March  2) . 

The  situation  is  now  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  In  the  first  half  of  1946  (President  Tru- 
man. May  4) . 

The  basic  reason  I  have  for  concluding 
that  there  will  not  be  a  war  soon  Is  because 
of  the  changed  nature  of  war  (General  Mac- 
Arthur.  May  26). 

The  world  is  closer  to  peace  now  than  it 
has  been  in  the  last  5  years  (President  Tru- 
man. June  1 ) . 

As  you  establish  here  a  wholesome  society 
of  steadily  expanding  well-being,  you  will  set 
up  a  peaceful  Influence  which  will  disinte- 
grate the  hold  of  Soviet  communism  on  your 
fellows  to  the  north  and  irresistibly  draw 
them  into  unity  with  you  (John  Foster 
Dulles  to  Korean  Assembly.  June  19). 

If  we  can  hold  out  lor  a  month,  the  worst 
will  be  over  (Gen.  Chung  I.  Kwun,  South 
Korean  chief  of  staff.  June  28) . 

The  morale  of  North  Korean  troops  Is  re- 
ported deteriorating  under  the  continued 
pressure  of  United  States  air  attacks  (Mac- 
Arthur  headquarters.  July  11). 

It  is  not  hopeless,  like  Bataan.  but  it  takes 
time.  •  •  •  You  haven't  got  a  catastro- 
phe staring  you  in  the  face  (Army  General 
Staff  spokesman,  July  14) . 

An  extensive  brldRehead  will  be  held  (Gen- 
eral Collins.  July  151 . 

The  enemy  has  had  his  great  chance,  but 
failed  to  exploit  It  (General  Mac  Arthur.  July 
20). 

We  aren't  going  to  give  up  one  more  Inch. 
We  are  going  to  stand  and  fight.  There  Is  no 
thought  in  the  minds  of  anybody  In  this 
Army  that  there  is  a  chance — even  If  we  were 
so  disposed— that  there  could  possibly  be  a 
Dunquerque  (Gen.  Walton  E.  Walker.  July 
29). 

We  had  hell  kicked  out  of  us  this  morning 
(General  Walker.  July  31). 


United  States  Race  Bias  Cost  Is  Put  at 
Billions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^,  1950 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "United  States  Race  Bias 
Cost  Is  Put  at  Billions,"  WTitten  by  Ed- 
mond  J.  Bartness,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  8,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.vnTD    St.*tes    Race    Bias    Cost   Is    Ptrr    at 

Billions — Ineustkiaust  Teixs  the  Urban 

Lj-aclt:   Prejl-dice   Is   Drain    on    National 

EuDcrr,  Vigor 

(By  Edmond  J.  Bartnett) 

Gr.*nd  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  7. — In- 
tolerance and  prejudice  are  "highly  expensive 
Indulgences."  costing  the  American  people 
'billions  ol  dollars  annually,"  Dwight  R.  G. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  General  Cable 
Corp..  declared  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  member  ol  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equality  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services,  said  that 
"ordinary  national  self-interest  demands 
that  all  our  human  resources  be  made  avail- 
able without  delay  or  inhibitions." 

His  remarks  were  made  in  an  address  as 
he  received  the  1950  Two  Friends  Award  of 
the  National  Urban  League  at  its  fortieth 
annlversarj-  convention  here.  The  award  is 
made  annually  to  a  Negro  and  a  white  who 
have  cooperated  in  an  "outstanding  instance 
of  interracial  teamwork  for  the  good  of  the 
American  community." 

The  Negro  award  went  to  John  H.  Sengs- 
tacke.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Defender.  He  served  on  the  seven-man 
President's  committee  with  Mr.  Palmer. 
In  a  message  to  the  convention.  President 
Truman  said  "the  vork  of  this  committee 
will  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come." 

POINTS    TO     JOB     OPENINGS 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Urban 
League's  Commerce  and  Industry  Council, 
noted  that  more  and  more  business  con- 
cerns were  opening  jobs  to  Negroes.  That, 
he  said,  was  important  to  the  American 
economy   as  a  whole. 

'The  companies  which  have  opened  wide 
their  doors  to  job-seekers,  and  thereafter  to 
promotion  on  sheer  merit,  without  reference 
to  race  or  creed,  enjoy  a  distinct  advantage 
over  competitors  still  hamstrung  by  preju- 
dice." he  asserted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said.  It  means  that 
America  is  beginning  to  tap  a  great  reservoir 
of  talents  and  energies  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained  inert.  '  Prejudice,  he  declared, 
represents  "a  fearful  drain  on  our  national 
budget  and  a  fearful  strain  on  our  national 
vigor." 

Secondly,  he  declared,  when  the  blocks  to 
work,  education,  promotion,  and  equal  op- 
portunity are  removed,  more  people  will  be 
aided  in  an  escape  from  slums  and  poverty, 
where  disease  and  crime  are  bred. 

DENTJNCIATION    M.ADE 

Mr.  Palmer,  last  years  winner  of  the 
American  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
denounced  industries,  labor  unions,  and 
technical  schools  that  refuse  to  utilize  the 
talents  of  15.000.000  Negroes  and  5.000,000 
Jews.  He  accused  them  of  "sabotaging  the 
military  might  and  committing  a  crime 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Sengstacke  said  the  success  of  the 
President's  committee  "demonstrates  again 
the  moral  courage  of  our  Nation  to  acknowl- 
edge our  frailties  and  to  have  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  tackle  them.  The  integration 
of  our  Armed  Forces  was  not  only  pertinent 
because  it  reinforced  and  buttressed  our  de- 
fense but  it  gave  virility  to  the  moral  fiber  of 
cur  Nation." 

Winners  of  the  annual  Thalhelmer  award 
for  essays  on  vocational  guidance  were  an- 
nounced tonight.     First  prize  of  1100  went 


to  Edward  Smith,  of  Hope.  Ark.,  and  second 
prize  of  $75  was  won  by  Miss  Jerolyn  John- 
son, of  Corona,  Queens,  a  sophomore  at  Mor- 
gan  State  College,  Baltimore. 


Irresponsible  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L^NTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Irre- 
sponsible Years."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  12, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Irresponsibli;   Yeabs" 

In  his  talk  at  Forest.  Va..  Saturday.  Sena- 
ator  Btrd  said  that  the  period  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  "may  well  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  most  irresponsible  5  years  of  the 
great   American  Republic." 

The  Virginia  Senator  offered  a  certain 
documentation  in  support  of  his  contention, 
and,  though  it  will  not  be  accepted  In  all  of 
its  particulars  by  all  people,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  cannot  be  denied.  One  of 
these  is  that,  after  spending  $60,000,000,000 
for  national  defense  over  the  past  5  j'ears, 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  war.  and  a  minor 
war  at  that,  lor  which  we  are  not  effectively 
prepared.  To  say  this,  of  course.  Is  not  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  Korean  war  Is  not 
the  kind  of  war  In  which  we  can  effectively 
ure  our  B-36s  and  our  atom  bombs.  Into 
which  much  money  has  gone.  Perhap>s  these 
weapons.  In  an  all-out  war.  would  more  than 
justify  the  expense  of  producing  them,  but 
tlie  fact  remains  that,  after  spending  $60.- 
OJO.OOO.OOO.  we  are  barely  able  to  hold  our 
own  In  Korea  and  probably  could  not  fight 
at  all  in  other  places  where  the  Communists 
may  elect  to  move.  And  In  view  ol  this. 
Senator  Btrd  was  on  solid  ground  In  saying 
that  "we  have  maneuvered  the  greatest 
country,  the  best  form  of  government,  and 
the  finest  Nation  of  people  in  the  history  of 
the  world  Into  a  position  where  they  are 
fiscally  vulnerable  from  within,  and  perhaps 
so  greatly  extended  that  they  may  be  mili- 
tarily vulnerable  from  without." 

We  cannot  relive  the  past  5  years,  however; 
the  time  and  opportunities  lost  cannot 
be  retrieved.  What  we  can  do  Is  to  recognize 
that  this  Nation  is  "In  the  hour  of  its  great- 
est peril. "  and  resolve  to  do  what  can  be 
done  and  what  has  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

We  can  heed  what  Senator  Btrd  describes 
as  a  simple  plea  that  we  do  what  we  know 
has  to  be  done — "strip  off  the  luxuries  of 
Eocioioeical  ventiu-es  and  political  bids  for 
votes  by  spending  public  money,  and  get 
down  to  the  sweat  and  toll  of  the  work  that 
Is  required  to  make  this  country  fiscally 
sound  and  militarily  Impregnable." 

Taking  note  of  criticisms  that  he  has  some- 
times voted  with  the  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  Senator  Btrd  said  he  has  set  this 
standard  for  himself:  "My  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  my  actions  elsewhere,  now,  as  they 
have  been  In  the  past,  and  as  they  will  be  in 
the  future,  are  determined  by  the  test  of 
what  I  believe  in  my  conscience  to  be  the 
best  for  my  country." 

That  Is  an  excellent  standard,  one  to  which 
all  of  us  should  adhere. 
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Why  Were  We  Deceired? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  omxiacs 
IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATi.3 

Tuesday.  Septerr.ber  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimou5  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Why  Were  We  Deceived."  puo- 
lished  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Week  We  DiEcn%Ta? 

In  other  columiu  on  this  page  are  printed 
some  quotations  from  high  governmental  and 
military  officials  prior  to  and  after  the  open- 
ing ol  the  Korean  war.  Perhaps  they  will 
help  to  explain  why  the  public  was  so  com- 
pletely In  the  dark  about  our  lack  of  military 
readiness.  Putting  It  plainly,  the  people  were 
decelTed. 

Primary  responsibility  for  this  deception 
lies  with  the  Truman  admlnLstration.  The 
President  repeatedly  assured  us  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  defenses,  and  the  prospect  for 
peace.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson 
made  It  even  more  strong — and  the  boodled 
people  applauded  him  for  slashing  mlUtary 
expenditures.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Re- 
publican foreign  expert,  added  his  reassur- 
ing voice.     The  generals  have  played  along. 

These  statements  which  now  astound  us 
were  tossed  out  with  the  abandon  of  con- 
firmed optimists  On  what  were  they  based? 
That  Is  the  question  lor  which  the  people 
must  now  require  an  answer — and  without 
dissembling;.  Why.  In  a  free  country  with 
elective  government  responsible  to  the  voters, 
have  the  officials  In  whom  we  placed  the 
hlKhest  confidence  duped  us — and  perhaps 
themselves^ 


Aiixess  by  Hon.  Brien  McMahon,  of 
Connecticat,  Before  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNicncuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATE3 

Wednesday.  September  13  (legislative  day 
0/  Thursday,  July  20*,  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conseni  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
me  on  Sunday.  August  27,  1950.  before 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  at  West 
Haven.  Conn. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
vea.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  members  of  the  Sona 
of  Italy: 

Thank  you— thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  high  honor  you  have  done 
me.  ThU  la  one  of  the  hspptest  hours  of 
my  life.  In  maklnK  me  an  honorary  mem- 
ber ot  the  Sons  of  Italy  you  have  given  rae 
great  pride.  You  ha\e  given  me  also  » 
special  responsibility— acting  and  working 
In  keeping  with  the  ideals  and  achlevemenu 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy. 


This  responsibility  will  not  be  easy  to  dls- 
charKe.  The  Sons  of  Italy  has  a  tradition 
of  great  work  on  behalf  of  a  great  cp-ise — 
bringing  Italy  and  our  own  Nation  ever  more 
closely  together.  Tonight,  my  friends,  and 
that  friend  of  all  lovers  of  freedom — the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  St.Tles — honors 
us  with  his  presence.  With  us  also  are  dis- 
tinguished Americans  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Their  attendance  Is  proof  of  the  esteem  our 
Nation  bears  toward  this  great  organization. 
The  esteem  is  fully  merited.  No  group  has 
worked  harder,  or  more  successfully,  in  knit- 
ting more  tightly  together  the  community  of 
freedom-loving  peoples. 

A  gathering  such  as  this  would  be  Impos- 
sible In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  hall  are 
members  of  both  political  parties.  This  au- 
dience has  assembled  of  its  own  free  will, 
and  not  at  the  dictate  of  any  official.  No 
profMigandlst  In  charge  of  "spontaneous  dem- 
onstrations" has  forced  you  to  come — nor  h.'^s 
anyone  compelled  you  to  honor  me  with  this 
award.  If  you  had  stayed  home,  you  would 
not  have  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  Job — 
or  else  getting  a  new  Job  in  a  concentration 
camp.  You  may  applaud  or  not  as  you 
choose.  Tou  may  leave  here  saying  what 
you  please.  No  one  has  told  rae  what  to  say. 
No  censor  has  passed  on  my  manuscript.  No 
secret  policeman  sits  in  this  audience  and 
furtively  transcribes  my  words. 

Stalin  could  never  understand — nor  tol- 
erate— a  meetint;  of  this  kind.  Nor  could 
Stalin  understand  or  tolerate  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Sons  of  Italy.  He  could 
never  realize  that  the  Sons  of  Italy  demon- 
strates Its  loyalty  to  America  by  enrlchtn:; 
our  Nation  with  the  traditions  of  Its  fore- 
fathers. Its  memberr.  have  an  abiding  aSec- 
tlon  for  the  country  which  is  their  ancestral 
homeland.  It  Is  good  that  this  is  so.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  unnatural  or  unwise 
than  that  Americans  should  rudely  sever  the 
afTectional  cord  which  ties  them  to  the  an- 
cient soil  from  whence  their  fathers  came. 

Our  national  glory  consists  of  diversity 
within  the  framework  of  unity.  Differing 
national  foods,  folk  songs,  and  customs — 
these  are  what  Rive  America  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  its  unique  flavor.  In  our 
Nation,  these  diverse  traditions  blend  Into  a 
harmonious  whole  that  Is  greater  than  the 
•um  of  Its  parts.  Today,  the  United  States 
and  Italy  find  themselves  partners  In  a  com- 
mon cause.  ThLs  cause  is  the  same  cause 
for  which  the  men  of  the  United  Nations 
now  tight — and  die — in  Korea.  There  are 
those  who  claim  they  do  not  know  why  we 
are  flghtlns;  In  Korea.  All  our  history  tells 
us  the  answer — we  are  fighting  for  the  same 
Ideals  we  fought  for  at  Trenton  and  at 
Gettysburg  and  in  Argonne  Forest.  We  are 
warriors  In  the  age-old  fight  of  freedom 
against  tyranny. 

They  now  work  together,  the  United 
States  and  Italy,  for  a  decent  world,  a  world 
of  peace  with  Justice.  This  Joint  enterprise 
Is  a  partnership  of  equals.  A  few  people  are 
Inclined  to  forget  this.  They  look  at  rich 
America  and  Impoverished  Italy:  they  total 
the  dollars  we  have  sent  in  the  form  of  Mar- 
shall aid;  they  count  the  guns  we  have 
shipped  to  the  oiitp<Tst  of  freedom  In  the 
Adriatic  and  they  wronxly  conclude  that  we 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  load. 

It  is  true  that  our  Nation  is  blessed  with 
unrivaled  resources:  our  farms  and  factories 
were  not  desolated  by  war.  Italy  has  com- 
paratively meaeer  resources  Its  true  wealth 
resides  In  the  spirit  and  determination  of  its 
people.  Italy  was  ravished  by  5  years  of 
warfare.  So  It  Is  Just  and  Inevitable  that  in 
today's  partnership  we  should  supply  the 
bulk  Of  material  goods. 

But  it  is  )frt")saly  mlsleartlni?  to  measure  the 
mutual  contributions  to  our  Joint  undertak- 
ing only  in  physical  terms.  America's  debt 
to  Italy  can  never  be  completely  repaid. 
Italian  genius  has  left  its  Indelible  mark  on 
western  clvlliz.itlon.  In  art  and  sculpture, 
in  miulc  and  architecture.  In  the  advance- 


ment and  science  of  learning,  no  nation  has 
given  the  world  more  than  Italy  It  has 
been  said  that  11  would  be  impossible  to 
record  the  10  greatest  men  of  ali  history 
without  listing  at  least  3  of  Italian  blood. 
Christopher  Columbus,  Michelangelo.  Da 
Vinci.  Galileo.  Dante — the  names  of  there 
giants  will  live  on  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time.  The  Italians  have  been  the 
great  colonizers  of  the  world — bringing  to 
far-off  regions  that  amalgam  of  reverence  for 
the  past  and  an  open  mind  toward  the  future 
that  makes  up  the  spirit  of  Italy.  The  Italian 
spirit  has  spread  over  the  world  In  a  way 
the  Kremlin  never  can — not  by  tanks  and 
fifth  columnists  but  by  the  Invincible  force 
of  Italian  culture.  I  need  not  dwell  on  what 
Italians  have  contributed  to  America.  It  Is  a 
proud  and  impressive  tale,  known  to  all  of 
you. 

My  own  work  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
has  brought  me  first-hand  knowledge  of  one 
signal  contribution.  I  am  thinking  of  Dr. 
Enrico  Perml — Nobel  prize  winner  and  one  of 
the  world's  most  distinguished  physicists. 
To  Dr.  Fermi  belongs  credit  for  some  of  the 
most  Important  dl-scoverles  ever  made  in 
science.  In  fact,  without  his  genius,  the 
riddle  of  the  atom  might  yet  be  unsolv^e«1. 
He  was  In  charge  of  the  atomic-energy  proj- 
ect at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  Decem- 
ber of  1942.  and  he  supervised  the  first  con- 
trolled nuclear  chain  reactions  that  heralded 
the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  Through- 
out the  war  he  worked  unstlntlngly  to  help 
make  atomic  energy  the  shield  of  our  liber- 
ties. It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  how  much 
Dr.  Fermi's  discoveries  have  meant  to  our 
freedom  and  security  and  the  world's  hopes 
for  the  future. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  a  few 
who  said  that  Italy  was  through.  They  said 
It  could  never  recover  from  years  of  rapine 
and  unparalleled  destruction.  These  men  of 
little  faith  had  statLstlcs  on  their  side.  They 
could  point  to  the  gutted  towns,  to  idle  fac- 
tories, the  broken  transport  system.  Here — 
said  the  doubters — were  hard  facts. 

But  the  so-called  hard  facts  overlooked 
one  thing — the  tenacity  of  everyday  Italians. 
The  statistics  did  not  reflect  the  courage  of 
the  people  of  Naples  or  Palermo  or  Florence; 
they  Ignored  the  toughness  of  the  farmers 
who  tilled  the  recalcitrant  Italian  soil.  The 
odds  against  them  were  fearful.  In  1945, 
Italy's  production  was  down  to  a  third  of  pre- 
war levels:  the  Communists  who  owe  their 
allegiance  not  to  the  Italian  people  but  to 
Moscow  sabotaged  recovery. 

And  yet.  despite  problems  which  would 
somber  the  bravest  of  men — Italy  is  winning 
through.  Thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan — 
thanks  still  more  to  the  unvarnished  courage 
of  everyday  Italians — Italy  Is  fighting  Its  way 
back  to  a  proud  place  In  the  democratic  fam- 
ily of  nations.  Production  is  back  to  pre- 
war levels — an1  going  up.  The  Communist 
Influence  has  been  blunted  and  reduced. 

But  even  more  Important,  a  new  vitality — 
a  new  resurgence  of  spirit — Is  sweeping  over 
Italy.  Every  American  who  returns  from 
Europe  speaks  of  it;  we  hear  talk  of  Rome 
supplanting  Paris  as  the  leading  center  of 
European  arts  and  letters.  Italy  Is  resuming 
her  former  role  as  the  great  colonizer  of 
ideas.  The  remarkable  new  movies,  the  new 
literature,  the  Impressive  revival  In  art  and 
sculpture — these  are  again  making  Italy  a 
nation  to  be  reckoned  with  wherever  things 
of  the  mind  and  soul  are  exalted. 

We  can  be  truly  proud  of  our  role  In  Italy's 
revival.  The  Marshall  plan,  which  is  both 
the  most  humanitarian  and  the  most  prac- 
tical undertaking  of  all  times,  is  working.  It 
is  giving  Italy  a  desperately  needed  economic 
shot  In  the  arm;  It  Is  helping  Italians  help 
themselves. 

V'ere  it  not  for  the  Marshall  plan  and  for 
our  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  armies  would  by  now  have  en- 
gulfed all  of  Europe  and  would  be  poised  on 
the  English  Channel.     My  greatest  satlsfjc- 
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tlon  In  public  life  has  come  from  the  oppor- 
tunity given  me,  in  my  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to 
help  make  our  atomic  stockpile  the  world's 
No.  1  deterrent  against  Soviet  aggression. 

A  great  deal  Is  said,  and  propierly  so.  of 
the  Marahall  plan  and  our  military-assist- 
ance program.  More — much  more — should 
be  said  atx)Ut  the  help  that  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  give  their  mother  country 
on  their  own  initiative.  Every  CARE  pack- 
age, every  encouraging  letter,  I  estimate,  off- 
sets a  column  of  Communist  propaganda. 

Thi»  was  eloquently  demonstrated  In  the 
spring  of  1948.  Italy  hung  in  the  balance 
between  freedom  and  tyranny.  Employing 
their  familiar  techniques  of  falsehood  and 
coercion,  the  Communists  threatened  to 
take  over  the  government.  But  Americans 
who  proudly  claim  Italian  ancestry  rose  to 
meet  the  threat.  In  over  a  million  letters  to 
their  Italian  friends  and  relatives,  they 
spread  the  gospel  of  freedom.  They  to:d 
them  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  on 
Italy;  they  promised  that  America  would 
neve  let  Italy  down.  And  then,  on  that  fate- 
ful election  Sunday  of  April  1948.  the  Italian 
voters  went  to  the  polls  and  dealt  the  Com- 
munist Party  a  blow  from  which  It  has  never 
recovered. 

Italy  is  proving  that  she  Is  a  trustworthy 
ally  In  the  common  front  against  Red  a:;gres- 
Blon.  Our  Nation  must,  and  will,  continue 
to  prove  that  she  Is  worthy  of  this  trust. 
Italy's  economic  and  military  position — let 
us  not  deceive  our.selves — Is  still  difficult. 
She  has  the  brains,  the  muscle,  and  the  spirit. 
but  she  needs  more  tools  and  more  arms.  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  supply  that  need.  I  wUl  do  my 
best  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Italy,  as  you  are  aware,  suffers  from  the 
twin  problem  of  overpopulation  and  unem- 
ployment. It  strikes  me  as  simple  common 
sense  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  near  Italy — areas  that  are  now  under- 
populated and  need  development — should  b« 
opened  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Italian 
workers.  The  unemployed  Italian  wants  to 
make  his  own  way  In  the  world — he  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  do  it.  , 

We  must  help  him.  We  must  keep  open — T 
and  open  even  wider.  If  possible — the  door 
to  Italian  Immigrants.  In  1921,  42.000  Ital- 
ians were  admitted  to  our  country.  By  the 
act  of  1923.  this  number  was  reduced  to 
8.200.  I  think  you  know  of  my  efforts  to 
raise  the  quota  of  Italian  Immigrants. 

We  must  do  yet  one  thing  more — we  must 
make  the  reality  of  our  Nation  come  ever 
closer  to  that  premise  inscribed  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  No  Italian  must  ever  have  cause 
to  regret  that  he  forsook  the  land  of  his 
fathers  for  the  New  World. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Italy  and  the  United 
States  are  in  this  fight  together.  May  the 
ions  of  Italy  prosper  still  more  mightily  in 
their  great  work  of  welding  our  partnership. 


Monetary  Policy  in  a  Free  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  iLUNOis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday. September  13  'legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.u.  Rec- 
op.D  a  lecture  entitled  "Monetary  PoUcy 
in  a  Free  Economy"  dehvered  by  Mr. 
M.  S.  Szvmczak.  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  »^'ederal  Reserve 
System.    This  lecture  was  given  on  Au- 


Rust  29.  1950,  before  the  School  of  Bank- 
ing. University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MoNZTABT  Policy  in  a  Fans  Economt 
(By  M.  S    Szymczak) 

Today  I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  the 
basic  issues  of  current  monetary  policy. 
Any  discussion  of  this  subject  must  take 
Into  account  certain  basic  principles  that 
underlie  monetary  policy  at  any  time, 
whether  it  be  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  course  of  a  business  cycle,  or  a 
long-run  i>eacetlme  period  of  economic 
growth.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
thinking  and  rethinking  of  fundamentals 
are  of  maximum  Importance  right  now.  for 
monetary  policy.  Intelligently  and  flexibly 
administered,  can  and  should  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  helping  our  economy  to  meet 
our  defense  emergency.  My  remarks  today, 
therefore.  t>egin  with  consideration  of  basic 
principles.  Then  I  shall  go  on  to  consider 
their  application  to  the  current  situation. 

HOW  MONETARY  POLICY  rtTNCTIONS  IN   GENERAL 

Timely  and  appropriate  monetary  policy 
can  greatly  assist  in  leveling  off  booms  and 
recessions.  Thus  it  can  help  to  keep  the 
economy  on  a  stable  and  smooth  functioning 
basis.  A  case  in  point  is  the  action  of  the 
monetary  authorities  in  easing  credit  in  early 
1949.  when  downward  trends  in  business 
Rctivity,  employment,  and  prices  appeared. 
Monet.iry  action  that  is  taken  before  isolated 
unsettling  economic  changes  set  in  will  often 
avert  such  developments.  It  does  this  by  in- 
fluencing the  volume  of  spending. 

In  part  this  influence  is  exerted  by  pres- 
sure on  the  volume  of  spending  which  Is 
financed  through  credit  extension.  Monetary 
Influence  Is  also  exerted  by  moderate  upward 
or  downward  pressure  on  the  value  of  mar- 
ketable assets.  A  third  avenue  of  Influence 
is  through  the  regulation  of  terms  on  ■.  hlch 
borrowers  obtain  credit.  A  fourth  avenue  of 
Influence  on  spending  Is  through  the  effect 
of  credit  policy  on  the  total  volume  of  money 
and  other  liquid  assets.  Monetary  policy, 
lastly,  is  a  potent  factor  for  affecting  the 
financial  climate  of  the  economy. 

THE   MEANING   OF   A   FLEXIBLE    MONETAJIT    POLICT 

Flexibility  In  monetary  and  credit  policy 
means  readiness  to  move  quickly  In  response 
to  changes  in  economic  conditions.  The 
main  advantage  of  monetary  policy  over 
some  ether  policies  to  influence  economic 
conditions  Is  that  It  can  bj  promptly  enacted 
and  can  take  effect  quickly.  No  other  In- 
strument approaches  its  capacity  for  prompt 
and  timely  action. 

As  btisiness  begins  to  slacken  off,  action 
to  ease  credit  Is  usually  indicated.  As  the 
economy  returns  to  higher  levels  of  activity. 
measures  that  permit  credit  to  tighten  are 
usually  In  order.  Monetary  and  credit 
medicine  Is  something  to  be  taken  promptly 
as  various  symptoms  develop — that  is,  taken 
In  moderate,  timely  doses.  As  such,  it  can 
temper  Inflation  and  deflation.  In  an  infla- 
tion, for  example,  it  can  help  to  restrain 
price  increases  before  they  become  embedded 
In  cost  structures  and  before  they  give  rise 
to  an  Inflationary  spiral  that  ineviubly 
leads  to  deflation  and  losses. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  well-Imple- 
mented monetary  p>ollcy  Is  Its  quick  reversi- 
bility. It  is  susceptible  to  rapid  changes  in 
tempo.  For  example,  early  In  1949  the 
monetary  authorities  eased  credit  as  busi- 
ness slackened  off.  Later  in  the  year,  they 
shifted  their  policy  from  credit  ease  to 
restraint  as  Inflationary  forces  strengthened 
again. 

In  a  free  economy,  flexible  credit  and 
monetary  policy  to  prevent  "booms  and 
busts"  is  bound  to  be  reflected  In  some 
change  in  iuterest  rates,  particularly  short- 


term  rates,  which  are  the  market's  expres- 
sion of  the  cost  of  credit.  ThtiS,  short-term 
rates  have  been  firming  since  the  last  half  of 
last  year  as  the  monetary  authorities  have 
attempted  to  restrain  credit  expansion. 
Expanding  demand  for  credit  will  naturally 
result  In  higher  Interest  rates  unless  addi- 
tional supplies  of  funds  are  made  available. 
Putting  limitations  on  credit  availability 
tends  to  be  reflected  In  a  firming  of  short- 
term  Interest  rates:  an  easing  of  credit  tends 
to  soften  short-term  interest  rates. 

Certainly  It  Is  true  that  if  changes  in 
Interest  levels  are  prevented  from  occurring 
In  response  to  changes  in  credit  demands, 
monetary  policy  directed  toward  greater 
economic  stability  is  very  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  manage. 

WHAT     A     FLEXIBLE     MONETAiT     POLICY     CAN     DO 

In  the  1930's  It  was  cpparent  that  mone- 
tary and  credit  ease  was  not  adequate  to  lift 
US  out  of  a  major  depression.  It  was  an  easy 
step  for  some  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
monetary  measures  had  little  or  no  influence 
at  any  time,  either  on  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  credit. 

In  the  present  era.  when  the  world  Is  so 
divided  between  those  who  would  control 
every  individual  decision  and  those  of  us 
who  would  maximize  the  area  of  Individual 
choice  and  initiative,  I  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  take  another  look  at  the  virtues  of 
monetary  fxilicy.  We  should  ask  ourselves 
what  monetary  action  can  do  to  help  us  keep 
our  free-enterprise  economy  functioning 
fully.  In  what  specific  ways  can  monetary 
action  serve  to  promote  economic  progress 
and  stability? 

One  of  the  areas  where  monetary  measures 
can  have  a  marginal  Influence  is  In  connec- 
tion with  decisions  not  to  spend  tout  to  save. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  our  saving  to- 
day Is  made  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments, such  as  by  the  payment  of  pre^nivuns 
on  life  insurance,  the  regular  repayment  of 
mortgage  and  consumer  Installment  debt,  and 
the  bond-a-month  savings  plans  of  bank 
and  business  enterprises.  On  this  saving, 
mt  netary  policy  has  little  effect.  On  other 
tjrpes  of  individual  saving,  tighter  supply  con- 
ditions for  credit  and  higher  rates  of  retvim 
may  stimulate  more  saving.  On  the  other 
hand,  easier  credit  conditions  and  lower  rates 
of  return  may  lead  to  less  saving.  Business 
saving  may  also  be  significantly  Increased  In 
total  when  monetary  policy  becomes  restric- 
tive, since  some  businesses  may  tighten  divi- 
dend and  profit  withdrawal  policies. 

Can  monetary  and  credit  action  have  any 
significant  effect  on  borrowing;  The  busi- 
nessman's expectations  are  certainly  affected 
by  changes  in  monetary  policy,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  these  changes  signal  changes 
m  the  availability  of  credit.  The  fact  that 
the  money  he  needs  Is  harder  (or  easier)  to 
borrow,  and  perhaps  dearer  (or  cheaper)  Is 
a  concrete  fact — a  change  In  the  btislness 
climate.  He  proceeds  more  cautiously  In  his 
working-capital  commitments.  From  the 
monetary  standpoint  he  uses  less  credit  and 
does  less  credit  spending. 

Underwriters  of  new  securities  are  particu- 
larly conscious  of  the  Influence  of  credit  and 
monetary  policies  on  the  market  for  new 
issues.  When  credit  policies  are  restrictive, 
lor  example,  these  middlemen  between  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  encounter  difficulties  In 
distributing  new  Issues.  They  become  reluc- 
tant to  commit  themselves  on  proposed  new 
offerings. 

Finally,  monetary  action  has  an  Important 
Influence  on  lenders  themselves.  Total  lend- 
ing power  of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
can,  of  course,  be  very  closely  circumscribed 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  is  dispc»ed  to  take  such 
action.  Bankers  are  aware  of  this  and  even 
moderate  credit  tightening  action  Is  carefully 
watched  and  has  Its  Impact  on  the  amount 
of  lending  banks  are  willing  to  do. 

All  of  the  effects  of  restraining  monetary 
action  in  particular  financing  areas  that  I 
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have  outnn#<l  here  taken  together.  c*n  add 
up  to  impnrtAnt  dimensions.  If  monetary 
m'eMure«  are  TlRorouaJy  and  appropriately 
applied  they  can  be  poaltlve»t*bllttln«  rorce*. 
operating  t.,  influence  tiie  volume  of  spend- 
iniir  and  a^vlng  and  thua  to  moderate  abarp 
cnanfrea  In  economic  activity  To  all  who 
prize  a  hUh  decree  of  freedom  in  economic 
and  poetical  life.  It  U  moat  deairable  that 
thU  be  done  without  direct  Oovernmeni  In- 
terwntlon  in  a  single  Individual  decision. 
Results  ellected  through  credit  and  monetary 
policy  come  alxiut  through  general  influences 
on  the  market  place,  where  million*  of  Judg- 
ments can  still  be  freely  made  and  tested 
every  day.  Such  results  ccutinue  to  be  the 
compoelte  expression  of  the  individual  decl- 
ilona  and  wishes  of  &U  of  ua  who  buy  and 

BXIUTlONSHtP    BrrWEXN    MONETVaT    POUCT    ANT) 
nsCAi  AND  DEBT  MANAUtMr.NT  POUCT 

Monetary  and  credit  policy  has  nlwaya  been 
closely  I  elated  to  flacal  and  debt  management 
policy,  but  this  relationahlp  haa  been  much 
closer  and  more  Important  as  a  result  of  the 
hu«e  expansion  of  the  public  debt  during 
World  War  II.  The  Treaaury  has  always  had 
such  monetary  powers  as  the  l&buance  of 
currency  against  silver,  the  minting  of  coin, 
and  the  ability  to  make  changes  in  lu  cash 
balances  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
More  recently,  however,  the  magnitude  of  U« 
public  debt  operations  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  on  refundings  have  come  to  have 
a  much  more  important  effect  than  formerly 
upon  Federal  Reserve  policlea  to  Influence 
the  aupply.  coat,  and  availability  of  money 
to  private  as  well  as  public  borrowers. 

The  greater  Influence  of  fiscal  policy  on 
monetary  policy  comes  about  as  a  result  of 
the  reaponsiblllty  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  mamuin  orderly  conditions  in  the 
market  for  Oovernmient  securities.  At  times 
that  responalblll^y  Involves  some  sacrihce  of 
poaltlve  Influence  over  the  supply  of  bank 
credit.  During  much  of  the  postwar  period, 
for  example,  the  Federal  Re8er\'e  Sy.stem  pur- 
chased a  large  volume  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities.  ThU  action  operated  to 
create  bank  reaerses  which  in  turn  tended  to 
eaae  th<'  private  credit  market  at  a  time  when 
price  Inflation  was  occurring.  During  some 
of  Ibis  period,  however,  the  Treasxiry  had 
the  benefit  of  a  budgetary  surplus  which  waa 
lued  to  retire  bank -held  public  debt  and  thtia 
affect  the  inflationary  impact  of  Federal 
Reserve  open   market  operations. 

It  stand*  to  reaaon.  in  the  kind  of  flnanclal 
situation  we  have  had  aince  World  War  11. 
that  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  and  debt 
management  policy  must  maintain  a  close 
liaison  Both  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  and 
debt  management  policy  have  a  primary 
reaponalblllty  to  make  a  maximum  contri- 
bution to  economic  stability.  Consistency 
With  the  objective*  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  UK6  means  that  these  respective  pollcle* 
should  be  coordinated  and  tailored  to  the 
economic  situation 

For  example,  at  hlt;h  levels  of  employment 
end  pr^Kluctioa.  when  Inflationary  dangers 
are  greatest,  fiscal  policy  should  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  budgetary  surplus  so  that  monetary 
policy  may  operate  freely.  If  neceasary,  to 
restrain  exceaalve  credit  and  monetary  ex- 
pansion Debt  management  policy,  in  these 
circumstances,  needs  to  play  either  a  neutral 
role  or  a  role  nf  BMpp)ortlng  monetary  jxiUcy 
by  emnhaalzlng  borrowing  from  nonbanic 
Invesicrs 

When  economic  activity  recedes  from  high 
levels,  another  arrangement  of  policy  may  be 
appropriate.  Fiscal  policy  at  such  times  may 
permit  a  Oovernmcnt  deficit,  and  debt  man- 
agement policy  may  need  to  stress  financing 
through  the  banks  Monetary  policy,  while 
adapted  to  dlacouraglng  credit  contraction 
and  enouraglng  the  expansion  of  credit. 
icay  at  that  time  favor  deficit  financing 
through  the  banks. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  broad  background  of 
the  role  of  monetary  policy  In  a  free  econ- 
omy, what  can  be  aald  regarding  the  role  of 
such  policy  can  and  should  play  lii  helping 
to  solve  the  economic  and  financial  problems 
that  have  arisen  a.i  a  result  of  the  lnva.«lnn 
cf  South  Korea?  Prior  to  that  Invasion.  Inf.a- 
tlunary  pressures  had  already  gained  cuii- 
alderable  momentum  as  a  result  largely  of 
heavy  peacetime  consumer  and  business  buy- 
lug.  Th  a  buying  was  financed  by  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  credit  and  by  an  increased 
use  of  our  very  large  supply  of  currency  and 
tank  deposits,  as  well  aj>  by  high  levels  of 
carrent  income.  Following  the  Government 
announcement  of  a  larger  military  program. 
the  tempo  of  private  spending  accelerated 
greatly,  credit  demands  Increa&ed  substan- 
tially, and  commodity  prices  rose  sharply. 
Prom  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August,  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  rcse 
17  percent  and  the  K^ans  and  holdings  of 
corporate  and  municipal  securities  at  mem- 
ber banlLs  in  leading  cities  alone  expanded 
by  17  billion  dollars.  Inflationary  forces 
have  become  so  strong  that  the  public  has 
clamored   for  effective  action  to  stop  them. 

In  recognition  of  the  inflationary  situa- 
tion into  which  the  Korean  developments 
have  catapulted  the  country.  President  Tru- 
man on  July  18  directed  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  real-estate  credit  opera- 
tions to  tighten  the  terms  on  which  federally 
aided  credit  is  available  A  day  later  he 
requested  the  Congress  to  authorize  emer- 
gency powers  to  llml'.  the  use  of  essential 
materials:  to  regulate  consumer,  real  estate, 
and  commodity  trading  credit:  and  to  assure 
adequate  financing  for  defense  prcxluctton 
and  productive  facilities  Still  later  in  the 
month  he  presented  to  the  Congress  a  tax 
program  to  increase  Federal  revenues  by 
approximately  $5 .000 .000 ,000  When  thU  lec- 
ture was  being  written,  the  Congress  was 
considering  in  conference  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  19.S0.  This  bill  was  Intended 
to  provide  the  President  not  only  with  the 
powers  he  requested,  but  in  addition  stand- 
by controls  over  price  and  wage  stabilization 
and  rationing.  Legislation  to  raise  taxes  waa 
also  receiving  active  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  at 
tliiit  time  Indications  are  that  the  added 
revenue  will  come  mainly  from  higher  levies 
on  personal  and  corporate  Incomes. 

The  two  principal  means  that  were  advo- 
cated for  preventing  indefinite  and  ctunu- 
latlve  price  Increases  were  ( l )  Imposing  a 
comprebenalve  harness  of  direct  controls, 
Including  price  and  wage  firing  and  ration- 
ing, and  (2)  undertuiilng  a  vigorous  credit 
and  fiscal  program  to  limit  the  total  de- 
mand for  gcKXls  It  Is  outside  the  scope  cf 
my  talk  today  to  embark  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  Involved  In  imposing  an  In- 
clusive set  of  direct  controls. 

It  la  relevant  to  note,  however,  that  an 
adequate  mechanism  for  administering  such 
a  set  of  controls  docs  nut  now  exist.  Even  If 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  mechanism 
could  be  accomplished  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  I  do  not  believe  direct  con- 
trols are  the  present  answer  to  our  imnaedl- 
ate  ludatlon  problems.  They  deal  only  with 
eflects  and  not  with  basic  causes.  The 
basic  cause  of  our  Inflationary  problem  la 
continuing  rapid  credit  with  monetary  ex- 
pansion, abetted  by  current  Government 
deficits  which  threaten  to  grow  larger  and 
larger. 

Some  people  look  upon  direct  controls  as 
a  practically  paUilesa  way  of  meeting  the 
emergency  financial  problem.  No  more  se- 
rious error  could  be  made.  There  Is  no 
painless  way  of  controlling  Inflationary 
pressures.  Either  we  meet  them  head  on 
and  overcome  them  or  we  wage  a  losing  rear- 
guard action  against  them.  If  the  fuel  of 
liiflailun  Is  provided,  all  that  direct  controls 
can  do  is  to  drive  the  inflationary  pressures 


underground  and  to  postpone  some  of  their 
eflect. 

Therefore,  even  if  direct  controls  eventu- 
ally become  necessary,  broad,  basic  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  measures  will  be  essential  to 
make  them  effective.  P.ice  and  wage  fixing 
and  rationing  are  much  more  difficult  to 
administer  In  a  protracted  period  of  par- 
tial mobllliati  )n  than  they  are  in  a  limited 
period  of  all-out  war  effort.  Civilian  goods 
win  still  be  avallab.e  in  large  amount*  but 
the  total  demand  for  •uch  goods  will  far 
exceed  their  supply.  The  Job  that  direct  con- 
trols can  do.  which  is  to  cushion  the  pres- 
sure of  military  demand*  on  supplies  of 
goods  and  services  and  distribute  avsllab'.e 
civilian  goods  at  equitable,  administered 
prices,  can  only  be  accomplished  U  some  of 
the  civilian  demand  Is  drained  off  by  higher 
taxation  and  If  new  private  credit  creation 
is  prevented 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  proper  method  of 
dealing  with  our  Immediate  Inflationary  sit- 
uation Is  to  adopt  a  ci>ordlnated  program  of 
monetary  policy,  fiscal  and  debt  management 
p)Ollcle«.  and  a  system  of  selective  priorities 
and  allocations  of  strategic  materials.  The 
cornerstone  of  our  antl-lnflation  program 
must  be  bold  fiscal  measures  Including 
across-the-board  increases  in  personal  and 
corporate  Income  tax  rates,  selective  excise 
taxes,  and  taxes  on  war  profits  and  specula- 
tion. Financing  the  expanded  military 
budget  cannot  be  limited  to  the  taxation  of 
wealthy  Individuals  and  bUflneRs  enterprises 
If  It  Is  to  be  useful  as  an  effective  antl- 
inflatlonary  measure.  It  must  restrict 
spending,  and  most  spending  is  done  by  the 
vast  number  of  individuals  and  families  with 
K.w-  and  middle-bracket  Incomes.  In  an 
emergency  situation  like  the  present,  our  tax 
changes  must  be  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  danger  of  Inflation. 

In  addition  to  higher  taxes,  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  every  attempt  in  its  debt 
management  policies  to  tap  as  large  a  volume 
of  available  private  Investment  fundr  a*  pos- 
sible. Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to 
sell  nonmarketable  bonds  and  tax  savings 
notes  to  individuals,  businesses,  and  non- 
bank  financial  Institutions,  thus  absorbing 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on 
current  consumption  or  on  new  private  in- 
vestment. Such  a  program  wotiid  not  only 
absorb  redundant  funds  but  would  als<.^  make 
It  poealble  to  reduce  the  volume  of  Govern - 
mer.t  financing  through  banks,  which  la 
highly  inflationary. 

Monetary  and  credit  controls  to  deal  with 
our  Immediate  inflationary  situation  can  and 
should  be  broad  in  scope,  restrictive  In  char- 
acter, and  vigorously  admlnutered.  They 
Involve,  fcr  one  thing,  the  application  of 
effective  curbs  on  consumer  and  real  estate 
credit.  There  1*  no  doubt  that  the  recent 
large  increases  in  consumer  and  mortgage 
credit  have  added  fuel  to  the  Inflationary 
fires.  Since  the  end  of  19^5.  consumer  credit 
has  been  Increasing  by  about  •3,000.000.000 
a  year.  The  Increase  In  May  and  June  of 
this  year  was  about  a  billion  dollars,  the 
largest  on  record  for  those  2  months.  Home 
mortgages  made  by  all  lenders  in  the  first 
half  of  1050  exceeded  $6 .500 .000 ,000  By  the 
end  of  June,  total  home  mortga^^e  debt  out- 
standing exceeded  SIO,OOO.COO,0?0.  a  new  peak 
and  more  than  double  the  volume  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  effective  consumer  and  real 
estate  credit  regulations,  general  measures 
to  curb  the  availability  of  credit  to  other 
types  Of  borrowers  are  called  for.  On  Au- 
gust 4  a  Joint  statement  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Superrisors  of  State  Banks 
urging  that  banks  and  all  other  Institutions 
engaged  In  extending  credit  exercise  special 
care  ui  their  lending  and  Investment  activi- 
ties.    Somewhat  earlier  the  American  Bank- 
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ers  Association  had  Issued  a  similar  state- 
ment, and  more  recently  President  Peterson 
of  that  association  has  further  urged  bank- 
ers to  cooperate  In  restricting  nonessential 
credit.  I  should  like  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  your  own  support  of  these  efforts 
to  encourage  voluntary  restraint  in  bank  and 
other  lending. 

On  August  18,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem took  further  restraining  action  In  the 
area  of  monetary  and  credit  jxjllcy.  The 
Board  of  Governors  then  approved  an  In- 
crease In  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  from  I'j  to  1^4 
percent,  and  within  a  few  days  approved  a 
similar  Increase  at  other  Reserve  banks.  Also, 
on  August  18.  the  Board  and  the  Systems 
Open  Market  Committee  Issued  a  Joint  state- 
ment Indicating  that  both  bodies  were  pre- 
pared to  use  all  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  restrain  further  expansion  of  bank 
credit  consistent  with  the  policy  of  main- 
taining orderly  conditions  In  the  Govern- 
ment securities  market.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Treasury  announced  that  It  had  tem- 
porarily Increased  the  volume  of  series  P 
and  G  savings  bonds  available  to  nonbank 
financial  Institutions. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  efforts  may 
prove  effective  In  curbing  loans  to  businesses 
and  individuals  which  might  be  used  for 
speculation  or  other  purposes  that  would 
have  adverse  effects  on  otir  defense  effort. 
If  they  are  not.  monetary  policy  will  need 
to  resiDrt  to  even  more  restrictive  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  general  Instruments  of 
credit  control  at  Its  disposal,  namely,  open- 
market  operations,  changes  In  the  discount 
rate,  and  changes  In  bank-reserve  require- 
ments. In  case  these  measures  prove  inade- 
quate, the  Congress  might  very  well  need  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  authorizing  addi- 
tional powers  over  bank  credit  expansion  in 
some  form  of  supplementary  reserve  require- 
ments. Such  powers  might  Include  a  second- 
ary or  sp>ecial  reserve  requirement  similar  to 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  requested  In  1947,  or 
eome  celling  or  dual  reserve  plan  about  which 
I  have  spoken  to  this  group  on  previous  oc- 
CMlons. 

5T7MMABT 

My  remarks  today  reflect  a  sincere  belief 
tbat  monetary  and  credit  mea.sures,  taken 
together  with  appropriate  fiscal  measures,  are 
invaluable  weapons  in  our  economic  and 
financial  arsenal  for  use  In  the  battle  to 
maintain  economic  stability  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  This 
is  true  not  only  over  the  long  run  when  we 
look  forward  to  normal  peacetime  activity 
again,  but  also  In  the  short  run  when  mili- 
tary and  inflationary  pressures  seem  almost 
overwhelming.  Fiscal  measures,  particularly 
higher  taxes,  must  be  our  main  line  of  de- 
fense, but  monetary  and  credit  action  Is  also 
necessary  to  restrict  private  credit  expan- 
sion and.  moreover,  can  be  applied  more 
promptly  to  hold  the  line  until  fiscal  meas- 
ures take  effect.  Financial  Instruments 
therefore  must  be  among  our  major  weap- 
ons against  economic  Instability  as  long  as 
we  value  our  freedom. 
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or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oarcow 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  ilegislath'e  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  REroro  an  article 


entitled    'Why    United    States    Bears 

Brunt."    from    the    Christian    Science 

Monitor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Wht  United  States  Bears  Bitjnt — A  Moth- 
ERS  QrxsTioN  About  Korea — And  an  An- 
swer 

(Joseph  C.  Harsch,  chief  of  the  Washing- 
ton News  Bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
reader  asking.  In  effect,  why  her  son  might  be 
sent  to  Korea.  Since  both  question  and  an- 
swer are  of  universal  interest,  the  letter  and 
Mr.  Harsch's  reply  are  printed  below.) 

Belle  Plaine,  Kans. 
Joseph  C  Haesch. 

Chief.    Washington    Neics    Bureau,   the 
Christian  Science  Momtor. 

Dear  Sni:  I  follow  the  current  events  In 
the  Monitor,  especially  all  of  your  comments. 
It  gives  me  the  only  reason  for  anything  and 
everything.  These  questions  haunt  me,  like- 
ly Ijecause  I  am  concerned  about  my  20-year- 
old  son  enlisting,  etc.  Who  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  send  our  men  to  Korea  all 
of  a  sudden?  If  this  is  a  United  Nations 
problem,  why  are  not  the  other  nations  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions? Why  must  we  send  our  men  to 
slaughter,  to  a  seemingly  lost  cause  and  ef- 
fort? Could  It  be  true  that  the  United  States 
Is  protecting  {jersonal  Interests? 

I  am  a  true  American,  and  I  realize  the 
growing  threat  of  communism.  In  fact.  I 
could  see  the  threat  of  It  when  many  of  my 
neighbors  and  friends  laughed  about  it  when 
I  mentioned  it  to  them. 

I  must  know  more  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  lone  participation  In  this  piti- 
ful struggle  In  Korea.  I  also  know  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  agreement  and  the  ag- 
gression, but  why  Is  my  country  Involved  in 
the  fight?  It  looks  to  me  that  we  might  have 
been  the  trigger-happy  country  this  time. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  direct  answer  to 
me.  I  am  grateful  for  the  Monitor.  It  gives 
me  all  I  need  to  know  about  world  events.  I 
appreciate  ycur  most  sound  and  wise  Jour- 
nalistic expression  to  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  foreign  peoples  as  well.  America 
needs  more  enlightening  representation. 
Erwin  D.  Canhams  call  for  Americas  awak- 
ening and  to  articulation  is  the  need  of  the 
hour. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  James  Barnes. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Washington    News   BuaZAtx. 
Mrs    James  Barner. 

Belle  Plaine.  Kans. 

Dear  Mrs.  Barner:  The  responsibility  you 
put  upon  me  by  your  question  is  heavy.  I 
can  attempt  to  answer  it  only  in  humility 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  my  words  can- 
not be  adequate. 

This  is  the  way  I  see  the  picture  in  which 
the  fighting  in  Korea  is  one  part: 

The  Russians  of  today,  like  the  Germans 
before  them  in  our  lifetime  and  the  French 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  under  Napoleon,  are 
engaged  in  attempted  imperialistic  expan- 
sion. Today,  as  In  those  other  times,  the 
posslblejvictims  of  such  expansion  are  seek- 
ing in  their  various  ways  to  form  an  effective 
defense.  Today,  as  also  In  those  other  times, 
they  are  having  their  dlflicuities  agreeing  on 
the  division  of  the  burden. 

Korea  Is  only  one  incident  In  this  pattern. 
Others  of  our  allies  are  doing  a  great  deal  at 
other  places  around  the  rim  of  Russian 
power. 

The  French  have  a  ground  army  of  10  di- 
visions, which  Is  the  same  as  ours.  Five  of 
I  heir  10  divisions  are  in  Indochina,  as  5  of 
oin^  are  in  Korea.  Those  five  French  di- 
visions are  taking  heavier  casualties  In  Indo- 
china than  ours  are   in  Korea.     They  have 


been  sustaining  this  heavier  rate  ot  casual- 
ties for  some  3  years. 

The  British  are  engaged  in  a  similar  war  in 
Malaya  which  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  2  years.  They  also  are  indirectly  sus- 
taining the  whole  line  from  Singapore  to 
Suez. 

All  the  west  European  countries  are  on  the 
front  line  in  Europe,  where  another  blow 
might  come  at  any  moment.  In  terms  oi 
proportion  of  national  income  being  spent  in 
this  common  effort  to  contain  Russian  im- 
perialism, several  of  the  European  govern- 
ments are  spending  more  on  the  common  de- 
fense than  we  are. 

In  spite  of  these  heavy  responsibilities  at 
other  places  in  the  common  effort,  the  others 
are  making  some  contribution  to  the  battle 
in  Korea.  At  the  outset  of  the  Korean  cam- 
paign General  MacArthiir  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  British  naval  force  larger  than  the 
original  American  naval  force  at  his  disposal. 
An  Australian  air  unit  is  at  the  front.  British 
ground  troops  are  in  Korea,  and  Australian 
ground  troops  are  on  the  way.  The  South 
Koreans  themselves  have  been  holding  nearly 
half  of  the  line. 

It  remains  true  that  we  are  carrying  the 
major  burden  of  the  task  in  Korea.  But  that 
is  because  Moscow  struck  at  a  point  of  the 
line  which  was  our  primary  responsibility. 
We  are  the  occupation  power  in  Japan;  Korea 
is  on  the  Japanese  doorstep.  If  the  attack 
had  happened  to  come  against  Burma  or 
Thailand,  the  burden  would  have  been  Just  as 
disproportionately  on  the  British  as  it  is  now 
on  us.  Considering  the  extent  of  British  in- 
volvement on  other  fronts.  I  regard  it  as  re- 
markable that  they  have  agreed  to  do  as 
much  as  they  have  in  Korea. 

The  right  of  the  President  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  into  Korea  is  explicit  in  the  Con- 
stitution. As  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  he  has  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  at  his  disposal 
in  whatever  way  seems  necessary  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Similar  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
without  any  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress has  occvirred  on  many  occasions.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  earliest  occasion  was  the 
expedition  against  the  Barbary  pirates  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
There  als'j  was  a  5-year  "undeclared  war" 
with  France  during  the  same  early  period. 
The  sending  of  marines  to  Latin  America 
happiened  on  many  occasions  on  Presidential 
order. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  call  Korea  a  "lost 
cause."  On  the  contrary,  our  military  cam- 
paign there  haa  been  successful  beyond  ei- 
pectatlons.  Our  forces  have  stalled  a  power- 
ful and  well -organized  offensive  by  much 
larger  forces,  they  have  established  a  defense 
perimeter  which  is  now  holding  well,  and 
they  are  gathering  forces  for  a  counteroffen- 
slve.  All  of  this  comes  to  nought  if  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  enter  the  battle. 

But  there  is  no  present  sign  of  such  a  de- 
velopment. The  prospect  at  the  moment 
appears  to  be  for  a  successfiil  counteroffen- 
sive  this  fall.  The  odds  against  us  in  this 
campaign  were  greater  than  they  were  in 
Greece.  In  spite  of  that,  there  is  a  chance  of 
resolving  it  more  quickly. 

There  are  slackers  in  this  common  cause. 
The  Latin-American  governments  are  not 
making  any  notable  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defense.  Seme  are  trying  1 3  make  money 
out  of  us  in  the  process.  But  our  European 
allies  can  hardly  be  called  slac.'rers.  Their 
contribution  is  high  in  terms  of  their  energy 
and  capacity. 

However,  there  are  two  reasons  they  hesi- 
tate to  commit  much  force  to  Korea  itself. 

The  first  is  that  if  Russia  strikes  next  in 
Europe,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  Etiro- 
jseans.  They  must  retain  strength  in  Etirope 
against  that  d-inger,  and  we  wish  them  to 
do  so. 

Secondly,  In  every  previous  issu;  ol  this 
kind   it   is  the  others   wr.o  have   shouldered 
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tbe  major  burden,  whllf  we  shelteird  tn  com- 
parative security  behind  their  efl<^u  We 
,  waited  from  1914  to  1917  to  help  them  against 
the  K.al»er  and  from  1939  until  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  ;otn  them  In  the  line  a^faln.'t  Hitler. 
I  am  »ure  that  many  of  them  have  the  feel- 
Ir.g  that  this  time  It  Is  fair  that  we  take 
more  of  the  Initial  shock  of  the  attack 

The  cTidenee  U  strong  that  Korea  was  In- 
tended to  be  only  one  of  a  sertea  of  attacka 
outward  from  the  Russian  realm.  If  the 
Communists  had  gotten  twmy  with  this  one 
uaopposed.  we  ra%y  be  reasonably  sure  they 
fNMtfd  have  followed  It  up  by  others  around 
the  rim.  In  that  caae.  w«  probably  would 
have  ended  up  ttghtlng  RuMla  with  our  backs 
to  the  wail,  with  few  or  poaalbly  even  no 
allies,  and  with  all  the  advance  military  po- 
dtiona  In  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

As  It  Is.  we  seem  to  have  given  them  causa 
to  hesitate  and  reconsider.  There  la  a  grow- 
ing belief  among  the  observers  of  Russia  that 
the  Russiaiu  have  decided  to  slow  up  on 
other  attacks  until  they  see  how  the  land 
lies.  If  this  la  borne  out  by  time,  then  we 
could  conclude  that  our  vigorous  action  in 
Korea  had  in  fact  spared  us  from  the  greater 
horror  of  a  general  war  with  Russia. 

Surely,  If  we  can  avoid  world  war  ITI  by 
courage  In  Korea,  our  efforts  there  will  not 
have  been  In  vain  That  Is  the  hope,  and 
Intent,  of  those  who  a  cepted  the  gage  of 
battle  In  Korea. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  wir  be  of  aome  help 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSZFH  C    Uaksch. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLJAM  UNGER 

lir     NORTH    DAK'ITA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  •United  States  Policies  Confuse 
Europe."  written  by  Karl  H  Von  Wie- 
gand,  and  published  In  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Examiner  on  September  3,  1950. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrTED  St-^tts  Pi-iticiia  CoNrnsi  Eukopi 
(By  Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand) 

Uomow,  September  3. — An  apocalyptic  at- 
of  great  uncertainty,  ominous  ex- 
ktlooa,  fear,  and  cooXuslun  hangs  heuvlly 
ovar  Kurope. 

Tbera  i»  a  very  general  feeling  that  an 
aviUanche  of  unprecedented  destructiun  and 
human  sulTerlng  la  galolng  apaed  and  force 
as  It  p.weapa  onward  and  ever  nearer  There 
aeems  to  be  no  man  big  auoutih  ta  the  west 
or  the  eajst  to  stop  it. 

The  tragedy  U  that  tboao  who  ae«  it  can 
do  nothing  tu  hinder  it,  and  thoae  who  are 
materializing  the  cataatropba  and  bringing 
It  on  do  not  see  it. 

The  delusion  ct  Lake  Succesa — It  should  ba 
rebaptized  "Lake  Pallura " — atlll  oba«aae« 
the  mtuda  of  many. 

OMtMOT^B  OMENa 

The  omlnotu  foreboding  concerning  pend- 
ing events  be^an  with  the  Korean  war, 
thickened  «Uh  America  s  setbacks  and  abarp 
Anglo-American  dltlerences  over  Formoaa. 
and  wa«  intensified  by  the  ta!k  of  plana  for 

It   German    rearmament    and    Adenauer's 


demand   for  a  defense  corps  for  west  Ger- 
many. 

It  came  to  a  peak  In  the  confusion  of  pub- 
lic tlMUgbt  and  anxiety  with  United  States 
Sacratary  of  the  Navy  Francis  Matthews  call- 
ing for  aomethlng  like  a  Pearl  Harbor  sur- 
prise assault  upon  Soviet  Russia  In  an 
American  Rggreseion  for  peace,  and  solidified 
by  the  split  on  far-eastern  policy  t>etweeii 
President  Tniman  and  Gen.  Douglaa  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Large  sections  of  the  peoples  of  western 
European  countries  from  Scotland.  Sweden, 
and  Norway  in  the  north  to  Italy  and  Greece 
in  the  south  just  do  not  know  what  to  think. 
It  is  ail  too  confusing,  too  complicated,  too 
contradictory  in  the  camp  of  the  leading 
western  natlona  with  the.r  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreements which  form  a  belt  of  disunity 
around  the  globe. 

To  add  to  speculation  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  thought,  there  are  perslsteut  re- 
poru  In  London.  Paris,  and  Rome  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Ache&ou  will  retire  before 
the  end  of  t:ie  year  and  be  succeeded  by 
Avcrell  Harrlman 

It  is  also  reported  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  will  be  succeeded  after 
the  congreaslonal  elections  by  W.  Stuart 
Srymlngton.  Chairman  of  tiie  National  Secu- 
rity Resourcea  Board. 

Other  reports  speak  of  a  leading  indtistrlal 
executive,  m  man  of  azoaptional  ability  and 
capacity,  aa  being  considered  for  tlia  post 
of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  open  rift  between  Truman  and  Uac- 
Arthur  over  Formoaa  overshadowed  all  elaa 
this  week. 

Interest  In  the  Korean  war  had  waned  gen- 
erally almost  into  indifference  but  was  sud- 
denly and  strongly  revived  by  what  la  called 
in  son^e  quiirters  the  Forinoaan  war  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Interest  is  added  in  ofQcial  circles  in  all 
Etu^opeau  capitals  as  well  as  among  the  pub- 
lic by  the  view  taken  in  numerous  quarters 
that  MacArthurs  statement  and  Truman's 
rebuke  are  the  "beglnnmg  of  the  1952  Presi- 
dential  campaign.' 

A  well  known  former  European  statesman 
who  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States  remarked : 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  Democratic 
Party  leaders  in  Washington  fear  more  and 
want  less  than  that  General  MacArthur  re- 
turn home  a  great  popular  hero.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  all  with  whom  I  talked  that 
that  would  mean  the  end  of  the  five  consecu- 
tive terms — 20  years — of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations   in   Washington." 

Through  the  British  Socialist  Labor  Gov- 
ernment's strong  opposition  to  America's 
pro-Chiang  Kai-shek  Formosan  policy  and 
differences  that  have  ar'sen  between  Truman 
and  MacArthur.  Interest  In  the  Korean  war 
is  shifting  to  Formosa  and  China  to  the 
detriment  of  Korea. 

It  has  been  no  secret  in  London.  Paris,  and 
Rome  diplomatic  circles  that  MacArthur. 
Truman,  and  Acheson  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
on  America's  fur-eastern  policy,  and  For- 
mosa has  not  been  the  only  point  In  their 
dlverRence  of  views.  There  are  also  points 
of  difference  In  reg.u-d  to  peace  terms  for 
Japan. 

axCOND  TTME 

Pot  the  second  time  within  10  ye#rs  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  In  a  similarly  dlfBcult  position. 

The  present  situation  recalls  to  me  those 
days  in  Manila  In  December  1941. 

MacArthurs  warnings  and  calls  for  rein- 
forcements bad  gone  unheeded.  I  had  given 
Vice  Admiral  Glaasfurd  secret  information 
from  Tokyo  that  the  war  wouhl  start  at  any 
hour  after  midnight  December  6,  If  there 
was  no  peaceful  sett'ement  In  Washington 
by    Noveml>er    26 

The  Pearl  Harbor  attack  came  at  dawn 
of  December  7 

In  Muuila  I  was  told  to  flle  no  more  du- 
patches.    They  would  not  be  accepted. 


The  reinforcements  promised  MacArthvir 
never  came  To  save  Manila  from  destruc- 
tion, he  evacuated  the  Philippines  capital 
and  retreated  into  Bataan.  There  was  no- 
where else  to  go.     No  help  came. 

MacArthur  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Philip- 
pines by  Roosevelt  and  go  to  Australia. 
Walnwrifeht  Uxik  over. 

The  sacrifice  of  American  soldiers  In  the 
Bataan  Jungle  from  bullets,  shells,  bombs. 
dysentery,  malaria,  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases wa.s  all  In  vain. 

Over  a  radio  I  had  concealed  I  heard  Waln- 
wrlghfs  pathetic  order  to  American  and 
Filipino  troops  to  surrender.  MacArthur's 
relations  with  Roosevelt  could  net  be  called 
cordial  at  that  time. 

MacArthur's  independence  of  attitude  and 
action  durir-g  and  since  Japan's  capitulation 
and  his  disposition  to  place  America's 
strr.tcgical  Interests  in  the  Far  E^t  in  tb« 
foreground  has  aroused  snme  ill  feeling 
against  him  in  London  dtirlng  those  years 
and  now. 

BEST  tKDBO 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  know?  oriental 
mentality  and  psychology  better  than  any 
other  American  soldier  or  statesman.  On  the 
battlefield  and  In  statesmanship  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  America's  best  soldier- 
statesman  of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
MacArthur  has  always  stood  for  a  strong, 
clear-cut  American  foreign  policy,  ftnnly 
carried  out. 

Speculation  and  reporta  that  President 
Trtmian  may  retire  him  are  not  taken  aerl- 
ously  at  this  time.  As  he  has  been  appotnt- 
ed  "United  Nations  Commander  In  CbleT* 
in  the  war  against  the  North  Koreans,  re- 
quest for  bis  removal  would  have  to  come 
from  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
If  the  Council  made  such  a  demand  at 
Wa£hington's  request,  it  would  be  evidence 
to  the  Soviets  for  their  charges  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  instrtunent  of  tba 
United  StaUs. 

Navy  Secretary  Matthews'  demand  or  pro- 
posal that  America  immediately  begin  a 
"preventive  war"  and  become  the  "world's 
first  aggressor  for  peace."  with  an  atomic  as- 
sault on  Soviet  Russia  "to  force  peace." 
shocked  Europe  and  placed  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  Russians  propaganda  material  as  "evi- 
dence of  America's  war  Intentions"  and 
"plans  to  attack  Soviet  Rtissla"  such  as  Mos- 
cow has  never  before  been  given  in  one  itunp. 

MOSCOW  EAOIO 

And  how  the  Moscow  rr.d'.o  Is  using  that 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe. 

It  probably  was  the  most  unfortunate  and. 
in  a  sense,  most  irresponsible  statement  to 
be  made  by  a  member  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet In  decades. 

Tbe  Navy  Secretary's  public  demand 
tended  to  confirm  reports  from  Washington 
In  diplomatic  circles  Ui  London  and  Paris 
2  weeks  earlier  that  some  members  of  the 
National  Sectirlty  Council  were  increasingly 
uri<lng  "preventive  war"  against  Russia. 

In  London,  a  Fleet  Street  letter  which  la 
privately  clrctilated  said  on  August  17: 

"Propositions  for  preventative  war  In 
which  the  United  Nations,  clad  In  United 
Statea  uniform,  would  assault  the  Red  for- 
tress with  atomic  bomba  before  being  de- 
stroyed themselvea,  have  begun  to  win  a  so- 
ber hearing  In  the  National  Security  Council 
which  advises  President  Truman." 

OOUBLa    OANQXa 

The  danger  in  the  Matthews  statement 
and  In  such  reports  is  twofold: 

1.  It  glvea  Moscow  material  for  its  vast 
radio  propaganda  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
especially  the  Russian  people,  that  the 
United  States  la  Intent  upon  war. 

a.  It  provides  a  possible  and  plausible  pre- 
text and  Justification  for  Soviet  Russia  to 
strike  first  with  its  own  "preventive  war  "  to 
prevent  America's  alleged    "preventive  wax." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   PrN^'STLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  13  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoub  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  program 
No.  33  in  the  series  entitled  "Happenings 
in  Washington."  which  I  have  been 
broadcasting  to  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Happinikcs   in    Washington 
(Program  No   33) 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  this  is  Ed  Ma«- 
TiN.  speaking  to  you  from  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  bringing  you  anottier  discussion  of 
happenings  in  Washington 

As  the  second  session  of  the  Klghty-flrst 
Congress  comes  to  a  close  I  speak  to  you  in 
this  brc-ulcfast  with  a  heavy  heart. 

I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely worried  about  how  things  are  going 
in  our  country  at  this  most  critical  period. 
And  I  know  that  many  of  you  are  Just  as 
deeply  c  ncerned. 

One  of  the  things  that  worries  me  most  is 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  American  people 
to  recognize  the  serluusness  of  the  situation 
confronting  lu. 

The  danger  that  we  face  today  from  Com- 
munut  aggression  does  not  seem  to  have 
aroiised  the  same  patriotic  fervor  that  swept 
the  Nation  in  previous  times  of  crisis. 

How  cin  thU  be  explained?  TTie  reason  Is 
simple  enough 

At  a  time  when  the  future  of  cur  country 
U  at  stake — when  the  survival  of  freedom 
bangs  in  the  balance  there  is  uncortaintj^ 
at  Washington  where  there  should  be  deci- 
sive action.  There  is  conflict  where  th|je 
should  be  unity  and  weakness  where  there 
should  be  strength.  The.'e  is  concealment 
where  there  should  l)e  truth  and  fr;inkuess. 

At  a  time  when  the  blood  of  cur  finest 
young  men  Is  being  spilled  in  far-off  Kcrea 
and  when  thousands  of  others  are  being 
called  into  the  armed  services  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  strong,  capable,  deter- 
mined leadership  at  the  head  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  I  regret  to  state,  developments  are 
proviag  thai  such  leadei-?hip  is  lacking  In- 
stecd  there  is  contusion,  bordering  on  chaos. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  policy 
makeis  in  Washington  and  the  military  lead- 
ers in  the  field  working  at  cross  purfX)>es 
and  pulling  In  opposite  directions'' 

And  above  all  there  seems  to  t>e  a  deliberate 
refusal  to  tell  the  people  the  truth  The 
blunders  of  the  leadership  are  concealed  be- 
hind a  comouaaee  of  words. 

In  bri.f,  the  administration  at  Washington 
does  not  trust  the  good  sense  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  and  will  not  t&Y.e  the 
people  into  Its  confidence 

After  watching  events  at  close  range  In 
the  National  Capital  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  edmlnlstratlon  Is  frequently 
so  mixed  up  it  does  not  know  what  to  tell 

President  Truman's  order  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  withdraw  his  statement  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  convention  was  one 
example  of  that  ^ind  of  mix-up. 

In  his  statement  General  MacArthur  ex- 
plained, from  a  military  standpoint,  the 
prime  Importance  of  Pormoiu  to  our  defense 
position  lin  the  Pacific 
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General  MacArthur  stated — and  I  quote: 

**As  a  result  of  ita  geographic  location  and 
base  potential,  utilization  of  Pixinosa  by  a 
power  hoetile  to  the  United  States  may  either 
counterbalance  or  overshadow  the  strategic 
Importance  of  the  central  and  southern  flank 
of  the  United  States  front-line  poaitlon" 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  President's 
Indignant  rebuke  to  General  MacArthur  when 
it  Is  recalled  that  Mr.  Truman  on  June  27 
made  virtually  the  same  statement  in  these 
words  which  I  now  quote: 

"The  occupation  of  Pormoea  by  Commu- 
nist forces  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  the  United 
States  forces  performing  their  lawful  and 
necessary  functions  In  that  area." 

It  should  bt  recalled  also  that  President 
Truman  did  not  display  the  same  Indigna- 
tion a  few  months  ago  when  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  announced  publicly 
that  Pcrmoea  had  no  special  military  sig- 
nificance for  the  United  States  and  should 
be  regarded  as  a  problem  to  be  settled  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Chinese 
Nationalists. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example: 

Recently  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  made 
a  speech  in  Boston  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  might  be  willing  to  start  a 
war  to  establish  lasting  peace  the  President 
told  him  to  shut  up 

Secretary  Matthews  did  net  mention  Rtis- 
sla in  hu  speech,  but  it  threw  the  State 
Department  into  wild  excitement 

Even  at  this  late  date  Dean  Acheson  and 
his  t>oys  seem  to  be  fearful  of  offending  Joe 
Sialln  and  bis  band  of  international  l>andlts. 

After  all  our  experience  of  the  past  decade 
in  seeking  to  appease  the  Communists,  has 
the  adminisuation  embarked  once  more 
upon  a  crusade  of  appeasement?  Do  they 
think  this  time  it  will  be  different? 

But  the  Russian  propaganda  null  piills  no 
punches.  In  their  press,  their  broadcasts  to 
the  world,  out  of  the  n^ouths  of  their  diplo- 
mats at  the  United  Nations  and  from  their 
satellite  Communist  countries,  the  United 
States  Is  being  attacked  with  vicious  lies  and 
si  nderj.  The  Rustians  call  us  the  aggres- 
sors in  the  Korean  war. 

But  we  answer  these  charges  timely,  fear- 
ing to  say  Russia  when  we  mean  Russia. 

Can  this  be  the  kind  of  leadersn:p  which 
our  people  want  from  Washington?  I  believe 
•  le  apathy  and  the  bewilderment  which  our 
p.«op!e  suffer  is  but  a  rt  flection  of  the  incom- 
petence of  many  In  high  places  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  "The  facts  show  that  time  and 
acain.  the  top  leadership  of  this  country  has 
guet^ed  wrong,  estimated  wrong  and  fore- 
cast wTong  This  is  what  we  are  paying  so 
dearly  for  today. 

On  November  3,  1949.  Gen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  announced: 
"Given  4  or  5  months  more  training,  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  throughout  the  world 
will  be  able  to  take  on  anybody,  any  time, 
anywhere. 

Then,  on  March  2  last.  President  Truman 
said: 

The  defenses  cf  the  United  States  are  in 
better  shape  than  they  have  ever  been  when 
the  country  was  not  at  war" 

And  mere  recently  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Louts  Johnson,   announced; 

'If  the  enemy  attacks  at  four,  we  will 
counter-attack  at  five." 

With  all  of  these  fine  words  from  cur 
highest  authorities  it  naturally  was  a  great 
s^ock  to  the  Nation  to  learn  how  miserably 
unprepared  we  were.  Our  people  had  beeji 
taxed  billions  cf  dollars  for  defense  in  the 
postwar  years  only  to  discover  that  we  did 
net  even  have  enough  manpower  and  equip- 
ment to  fight  North  Korea. 

Do  you  remember  that  on  January  12.  1950. 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  de- 
clared in  a  speech: 


"If  South  Korea  were  Invaded,  oar  attitude 
would  he  that  Botrth  Korea  would  be  able  to 
rnlst."  And  then  Mr.  Acheaon  went  on  to 
add  that  we  certainly  would  not  get  mixed  up 
In  any  wild  adventures  In  the  Far  East 

Well,  Within  a  very  few  months,  the  in- 
Taslon  came.  South  Korea  was  not  able  to 
resist  and  we  did  get  involved  in  that  so- 
called  wild  adventure. 

Perhaps  you  rememljer  the  famous  remark 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
told  the  Nation  on  June  1,  of  tnls  year: 

"The  wcM-ld  Is  closer  to  peace  now  than  it 
has  been  in  the  last  5  years." 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  these  are  words 
of  your  leaders  in  Washington. 

And,  as  I  said  earlier,  tha  administration 
does  not  trust  the  American  people.  It  la 
your  blood  and  the  blood  of  your  sons  which 
must  flow  in  this  war.  The  wages  e&rned  by 
the  sweat  of  your  brow  will  be  taxed  away 
to  pay  the  bill.  But  your  leaders  do  not  tell 
you  the  truth. 

On  July  19.  your  President  declare^  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  quote: 

"We  must  recognize  the  possibility  that 
armed  a<;gres£ion  may  take  place  in  other 
areas.  The  world  situation  requires  that  we 
increase  substantially  the  size  and  material 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  over  and  above 
the  Increases  which  .tn  needed  In  Korea." 

Notice  the  word  "substantially."  What 
does  it  mean?  Does  It  mean  we  must  tnt 
ready  for  world  war  III?  If  it  means  that, 
why  don't  we  have  all-out  preparation? 

Just  the  other  day,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee killed  tiie  bill  to  establish  universal 
military  training.  The  committee  said  It 
would  consider  the  matter  next  year. 

You  will  recall  that  the  request  for  uni- 
versal military  training  came  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  And  he  didnt  ask  for  it 
next  year  He  asked  for  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  now.  Yet  the  President  ordered  It 
killed. 

That  Is  net  only  a  fine  example  of  our 
failure  to  adequately  prepare,  but  also  an- 
other example  of  the  confusion  within  the 
admlnlstrat  ion . 

Preparation  for  full-scale  war  calls  also  for 
real  controls  to  maintain  the  national  ectm- 
omy  on  a  sound  basis.  Such  controls  shotild 
be  institiuted  now  on  prices,  wages,  and 
scarce  materials. 

But  the  President  demanded  from  Con- 
gress— and  was  given — a  rubber-stamp  con- 
trol biii  which  empowers  him  to  ImjKJse 
wh.itever  controls  he  wants  whenever  be 
wants  them  And  he  has  said  he  doesnt 
want  price  and  wa^  controls  now. 

What  can  this  mean  except  that  the  ad- 
m.nistraticn  does  not  trust  the  people  in 
this  congressional  election  year?  The  ad- 
ministration dc^s  not  want  to  tell  them  hew 
E?riou8  the  situation  really  is  and  what  con- 
trols should  be  placed  in  effect — until  after 
the  election. 

That  is  a  shocking,  shameful  thing  to  do 
v.'hen  the  Nation's  life  and  future  may  hang 
in  the  balance. 

The  administration,  it  appears,  is  still 
gambling  w:th  the  safety  and  security  of 
this  Naucn  of  15C,000,OOJ  men,  women,  and 
children — gambling  that  we  can  escape 
world  war  III.  That  is  recklessness.  It  is 
net  the  leadership  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  we  have  been 
living  under  a  great  delusion.  We  have  been 
led  to  believe  we  had  new  miracle  weapons. 
super  t)cmbs.  super  planes,  and  other  things 
with  which  to  deiend  our  country  without 
the  use  of  properly  trained  ground  soldiers. 
Misled  by  the  administration,  the  people 
have  only  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
these  were  weapons  on  paper,  bombs  on 
paper,  tanks  on  paper,  planes  en  paper,  and 
an  army  on  paper. 
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A  paper  delena*  for  tb«  bUIlOB*  ^ 
Uoaa  spent  in  Ovr  pMt  5  rear* 
W«  art  otttaumbwvd  ta  Kor**. 
W*  ta»v»  kMt  cnaUa*  ttraoKhout  tb«  r%r 


We  bare  kxt  presU^  In  western  Germany. 
W*  toavt  IfOM  prwufa  la  watarn  Burope. 
TIM  Amartean  people  are  laamtn«  now  tha 
tbcy  must   Ie*m — tbat   money   alone 
not  wtn  wars     They  are  learning  that 
It    and   blood    and    proper   training    and 
equipment  are  tlia  tooia  ot  vtctorr . 

And  tliey  are  Im«I»bIiic  to  vake  up.  They 
are  daaaMUng  to  aaa  oor  balance  abeet. 
Tbe  ABMrtean  paopit  vant  to  be  trusted 
taken    Into    the   confldanc*    U    tbeir 


Tbe  American  people  want  to  know  the 
aUUtary  and  econotnic  commitments  of  tbe 
States  over  the  world.  This  newt 
alartle  tbe  Nation  but  unless  tbe  truth 
known  we  cannot  expect  our  f>eople 
to  beccxne  arouaed  to  their  full  sirenscih 

It  is  up  to  the  administration  to  tell  our 
people  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  about  these  matters.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived  Into  thinking  that  a  war 
in  which  we  are  suffering  thousands  of 
casualties  is  nothing  but  a  little  police 
action. 

My  fellow  PennsylTanians,  this  war  will 
not  be  won  by  soft-hearted  diplomatic 
maneuvering.  It  is  a  rough,  tough  clsish  of 
armed  men  and  machines  in  the  flaming  hell- 
fire  of  battle. 

It  calls  for  the  best  we  have  in  military 
genius,  in  bold  and  courageo'.u  leadership 
and  heroic  sacrir.ces  on  the  battlefront. 

It  calls  for  strength,  determination  and 
sacrifice  on  the  home  front. 

It  demands  that  we  raise  our  moral  and 
spiritual  standards  to  tbe  highest  levels  of 
righteousness  and  obedience  to  tbe  laws  of 
Cod  and  man. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
patriotic  service  which  each  of  us  owes  to  our 
country. 

Let  the  call  go  forth  to  every  corner  of  our 
land,  to  the  cities,  the  towiu,  the  farms  and 
the  countryside 

"WaJce  up,  America!"  The  time  for  action, 
the  time  for  truth,  the  time  for  real  leader* 
ship  is  now. 

If  our  leaders  give  us  a  bold,  courtigeous 
plan  and  policy,  and  we  all  do  our  full  duty, 
living  In  righteousness,  world  war  III  will  be 
prevented 

This  is  Ed  Maktix,  sf)eaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  wlt,n  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  yoor  at* 
tention. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or    TXMNESSZC 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13,  1950 

Mr  PRIEST  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  de.sire  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  wnttt  n  by 
Paul  J.  McGahan  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  September 
10.  1950 

The  article  follows: 

TuHxz  Decades  or  PoLmcxi,  Kisroar  at 
Caittol 
(By  Paul  J.  McOahan) 
The  approaching  demise  of  the  Klgbty-ftrst 
Congress  closes  th.'ee  decades  of  control  po- 
litical history  in   American  life.     They  have 


been  decactaa  of  war  and  peace,  depression 
and  prosperity,  mirrored  nowhere  more  in- 
delibly than  In  the  minds  memories  and 
minutes  at  those  who  have  moved  through 
tbe  stately  balls  of  the  Capitol  building,  that 
macnlllcently  Imperturbable  command  post 
of  democracy. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  Ameri- 
can life  In  these  30  years  and  a  great  flow 
of  new  faces  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  But 
there  have  been  other  tblngs  which  bave  not 
changed — the  American  love  of  freedom 
and  our  devotion  to  the  parliamentary  proc- 
esses which  exist  in  such  lusty  fashion  in  the 
old  Capitol  building.  And  there  have  been 
individuals,  a  surprisingly  large  number,  who 
have  ihrougboui  all  these  30  years  partici- 
pated directly  as  or  observers  In  this  mak- 
ing of  history. 

In  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  which  came 
In  on  March  4.  1919.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives consisted  of  435  Members  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  9«  Memt)ers,  as  In  the  present  Eighty- 
first  Congress  In  1930  the  Congressional 
Press  Gallery  consisted  of  217  correspondents 
representing  the  news  services  and  news- 
papers. Today  the  Congressional  Press  Gal- 
leries have  a  roll  of  771  correspondents. 
Then  217  newspapers  and  press  associations 
were  represented.  Now  470  newspapers  and 
news  services  are  represented.  In  addition 
the  periodical  press  and  the  radio  have  press 
galleries  which  are  apart. 

ICANT   STILL   ACTTVT 

The  newspapermen  have  a  better  longevi- 
ty record  than  the  congressional  group.  St  U 
active  on  the  press  gallery  list  are  20  scribes 
who  covered  the  Capitol  In  1920.  while  only 
13  congressional  figures  have  withstood  the 
march  of  time.  One  other  scribe  played  both 
roles  during  the  period. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Adolph 
S.\BATH.  IDemocrat.  of  Illinois  heads  the  list 
of  the  seven  Members  of  that  body  who  were 
serving  there  30  years  ago.  Mr  Sabath  came 
to  the  House  on  March  4.  1907.  In  the  Senate. 
KzKwrTH  McKellab.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Senate  of  1919. 
But  three  of  his  colleagues.  Tom  Connollt, 
Democrat,  of  Texas;  M.  M  Nielt.  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Cabl  Hatoei*.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arizona,  were  Members  of  the  House 
then  In  this  same  category  is  Vice  President 
BAKKLkT.  Dem<jcrat.  of  Kentucky,  who  is  now 
Vice  President 

Other  House  Members  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  now  in  the  Eighty-first  having 
served  continuously  are  Representative 
RoBEKT  L.  DouGHTOM.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina;  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rat- 
■uaw.  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Carl  Vinson, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Danixl  A.  Reed.  Re- 
inibUean,  of  New  York.  Two  members  then. 
bin  their  continuous  service  Interrupted. 
are  Rot  O  Wooowaed.  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Eaki.  C  Michener.  Republican,  of 
Michigan;  Representative  James  W.  Wads- 
worrH,  Republican,  of  New  York,  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 

Press  Gallery  members  still  representing 
the  same  newspapers  now  that  they  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  in- 
clude: Walker  S  Buel.  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er; Mark  Poote.  Booth  Newspapers  of  Michi- 
gan; Jay  O.  Hayden.  Detroit  News,  Arthur 
S  Hennlng,  Chicago  Tribune;  David  Law- 
rence, of  David  Lawrence  Associates,  Gould 
Lincoln,  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Boston 
Globe;  John  Lorance,  the  Springtleld  (Mass.) 
Dally  News;  Paul  J.  McGahan.  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer:  Lorenzo  W  Martin,  the  Louis- 
ville Times;  Hal  H  Smith,  the  New  York 
Times;  Stanley  H  Smith,  the  Daily  Traffic 
World;  Bascom  N  Tlmmons,  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  Paul  Wooten,  the  New  Or- 
leans Tlmes-Picayune. 

Lt'DLOW  SEATED 

The  newspaper  veterans  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  now  in  the  Press  Gallery  but  repre- 


senting other  newspapers  are;  George  Both- 
well  Brown,  King  Features  Syndicate,  then 
of  the  Washington  Post;  Sam  Bell,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  then  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger;  George  W.  Combs,  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  then  of  the  Lynch- 
burg (Va. )  News;  Winifred  Mallon.  the  New 
York  Times,  then  of  the  New  York  News; 
William  Philip  Slmms.  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
paper Alliance,  then  of  the  International 
News  Service;  Lewis  Wood,  the  New  York 
Times,  then  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C  )  Record, 
and  James  L.  W^rlght,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
then  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Thus  of  the  20  newspaper  folk  working 
the  Capitol  run  in  1920,  12  still  represent 
their  original  papers,  while  the  8  others 
have  changed  Jobs,  but  have  unbroken  gal- 
lery service,  Mr  Brown  of  King  Features  is 
the  dean.     He  became  a  gallery  member  In 

1902. 

The  one  newspaperman  who  played  ix>th 
the  role  of  correspondent  and  of  Congress- 
man during  the  30-year  period  is  Louis  Leon 
Ludlow,  now  back  in  the  gallery  represent- 
ing the  Indianapolis  Star  after  10  terms  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  representing  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  the  first  newspafjer  cor- 
respondent to  go  directly  from  the  Press  Gal- 
lery to  a  seat  In  the  Congress.  He  was  first 
a  Washington  correspondent  in  1901.  and  un- 
til his  election  to  the  House,  which  he  entered 
on  March  4.  1929,  he  represented  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 

Mr.  Ludlow  is  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  a  role  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  several  of  the  30-year  veterans 
of  press  gallery  service.  He  served  in  1927. 
The  others  are  Bascom  Tlmmons.  president 
in  1932;  Mark  Foote.  president  in  1934  and 
1935,  and  Paul  Wooten,  president  In  1946 

Among  the  graduates  from  the  Press  Gal- 
lery to  politics  are  two  of  President  Tru- 
man's secretaries,  Charles  G.  Ross,  formerly 
of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  now  secre- 
tary  to  tbe  President,  handling  the  press 
relations.  The  other  Presidentul  secretary 
is  William  D  Hassett.  who  30  years  ago  rep- 
resented the  Washington  Post. 

Previously  three  members  of  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  had 
become  Presidential  secretaries.  These  were 
Judson  C.  Welllver.  who  represented  Echo 
de  Paris  and  later  served  with  President  Har- 
ding; Theodore  Joslln.  then  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  who  served  with  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  and  Stephen  T  Early,  then  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  was  secretary  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  is  now 
Deputy   Secretary   of   Defense. 

Of  the  Members  of  Congresf.  then  who 
were  later  destined  to  serve  as  Presidential 
secretaries  were  Everett  Sanders,  Republican 
of  Indiana,  Walter  H.  Newton.  Republican 
of  Minnewjta;  and  C.  Bascom  Slemp,  Repub- 
lican, of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr 
Slemp  served  with  President  Coolldge,  and 
Mr  Newton  with  President  Hoover. 

THREE   BECAME   DIPLOMArS 

Of  tho  Press  Gallery  group  at  least  three 
became  American  diplomats.  These  were 
Leo  R  Sack,  of  the  Cleveland  Pn-ss.  who  was 
Minister  to  Costa  Rica;  John  I).  Erwin  of 
the  Nashvilie  Tennessean.  who  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Honduras,  and  Charles  C  Hart,  of 
Boise  News,  who  was  Minister  to  Persia.  ' 

Of  the  congressional  group  ol  the  earlier 
period.  Senator  Walter  E.  Edge.  Republican, 
Of  New  Jersey,  became  Ambassador  to  France; 
Alanson  B  Houghton.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  and  Frank  B  Kellogg,  Reoubllcan,  of 
MlnnesoU.  went  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
as  Ambassador,  and  Senator  Mlle<  Polndexter 
Republican,  of  Washington,  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Peru.  Earher  the  d.jughty  Sen- 
ator George  H.  Moses.  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  been  Minister  \o  Greece. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  indestructible  Wil- 
liam J    Donaldson  was — as  now — the  su^i^r. 
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Intendent  of  the  Houae  Preai  Gallery.  Hold- 
ing forth  then  as  raperlntendent  at  the  Sen- 
ate Presa  Gallery  ww  the  practically  In- 
exhaustible fount  of  information.  James  D. 

Preston.  Now  Jim  Preston  is  Installed  as 
re«rtstr«tlon  clerk  In  the  oOlce  at  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  in  the  confines  of  which 
he  has  spent  prmctlcally  his  entire  lifetime. 

Thirty  years  a^  when  the  Blxty-slxtb 
Congreas  held  sway,  tbe  American  public 
very  largely  relied  tm  the  members  of  the 
Conjrreartonal  Preas  Gallery  for  thetr  newa 
about  national  affairs.  The  gallery  mem- 
t^ershlp  and  newspapers  and  news  servtcea 
represented  have  Increased  tremendoualy 
but  the  character  of  their  lervlce  to  the 
public  bas  remained  basically  unchanged. 

Radio  Press  Galleries  of  both  branches  of 
Congreas  have  come  into  being  and  today 
150  radio  broadcasters  and  news  cooimenta- 
tors.  representing  sonoe  78  radio  stauons  and 
network  services  cover  what  transpires  so 
that  all  who  bear  can  listen. 

WOMB*    MAKE    CAIKS 

Another  addlUon  to  new»  coverage  has 
Iseen  the  creation  of  the  Periodical  Press 
Gallery,  whose  membership  of  about  200  men 
and  women  writers  chronicles  the  happen- 
ings and  gossip  for  the  country's  leading 
nuigazines  and  trade  publications.  In  this 
gallery  are  two  veterans  of  former  newspa- 
per service  who  were  In  the  Press  Gallery 
itself  30  years  ago  One  of  these  is  Carter 
Field,  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publications,  then 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  a  former 
preeident  of  the  National  Press  Qub  The 
other  is  T  N  Sandifer.  of  the  Penton  Publi- 
cations and  then  with  the  International 
News  Service 

The  dlsUff  side  of  the  picture  In  both 
the  Press  Galleries  and  the  Congress  de- 
velops an  Interesting  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  women  folks  have  come  into 
the  foreground.  There  w»re  woman  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  Gallery  long  before  women 
attained  congressional   dignity  

In  the  SUtty-arth  Congress  the  first  wom- 
an— Jeannette  Rankin.  Republican,  of  Mon- 
tana—had been  elected  to  the  Hou.'=e.  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  But 
In  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  there  were  no 
feminine  members,  while  the  records  re- 
veal that  the  Press  Galleries  boasted  nine 
newspaperwomen.  The  group  included 
Miss  Winifred  Mallon.  The  ethers  were  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Vance  Bell.  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association;  Rcberta  V  Bradshaw.  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Elizabeth  liiner  King.  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Mrs  Kiitherlne  C.  Lacy, 
Newport  Ntws  Daily  Pre^;  Annabel  Lee.  Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner.  Edith  McD^^well. 
DaUy  Oklahoman;  Mrs.  George  F.  Pachanls. 
Worcester  Gazette  and  other  New  En£:'.and 
papers,  who  was  the  dean  of  womca;  and 
Cora  Rlgby.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

In  the  present  term  of  Congress  there  are 
85  accredited  women  correspondenti  ui  the 
Press  Galleries.  The  White  House  News  Pho- 
tographers Association  and  the  Radio  Press 
Callery  and  the  Periodical  Press  Gallery  have 
n.any  more 

On  the  congressional  side  the  women  have 
made  substantial  gains. 

In  the  Senate  there  is  MAkaAkrr  Chase 
SMrrH.  Republican.  Maine,  who  is  starting 
on  *  6- year  elected  term,  and  is  a  graduate 
ol  the  House.  Other  wcmen  have  served  in 
the  6en.iie  in  the  interval  of  the  mterven- 
Ing  30  years  both  by  appomtment  and  by 
election. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
now  9  women  Members.  Tbe  dean  of  the 
group  is  Mrs.  Maet  T.  Nobton,  Democrat, 
New  Jersey,  who  came  In  1925.  and  Is  re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  this  Congress.  A  few 
months  later.  Mrs  Edtth  NoTJaaa  Roszas.  Re- 
publican. Massachusetts,  became  a  Mem- 
ber succeeding  her  deceased  husband.  John 
Jacob  Rogers,  who  had  been  a  Member  of 
the   Sixty-sixth  and  other  Congresses.     The 


other  Coogreaswomen  now  aerrlng  tndilde 
Mrs.  PaaMcas  P.  Boltow,  Republican.  Ohio: 
Rxva  Bbck  Bosom,  Democrat,  Utah:  Mrs. 
Hklzw  Oakaoaj*  DooeLAS.  Democrat.  Cali- 
fornia: KATBAMon  8t.  Okmbk.  Beput^can. 
New  York;  Caen.  MraasT  Raxdbk.  Republi- 
can. Indiana;  Chasi  Oonro  Woot^oosx. 
Democrat.  Connecticut:  and  Edwa  P.  Ksllt, 
Democrat.  New  York. 

The  Coneresa  ttaelf  has  undergone  a  verf 
complete  make-over  since  tbe  days  of  the 
Slzty-alzth  Congrcaa.  It  is  now  a  decidedly 
more  efficiently  crganiaed  body  than  It  was 
then.  But  then,  as  now.  It  had  its  partisan 
difficulties. 

The  Senate  of  30  years  ago  consisted  of 
48  Republicans  and  47  Democrats,  with 
"Hiram  Joianaon.  of  Calif omla.  listed  as  Re- 
publican and  Progressive.  Today  the  Senate 
boasts  54  DemocraU  and  42  Repabllcans. 
But  the  ailing  Woodrow  Wilson  had  Just  as 
much  trouble  with  bis  lawmakers  as  Harry 
Truman  is  now  having  with  his. 

The  House  30  years  ago  had  236  Republican 
members.  190  Democrats,  and  4  minority 
party  RepreaenUtlvee.  Today  It  has  263 
Demccrata  and  171  Republicans,  together 
with  I  American  Laborite. 

Three  decades  ago  there  were  ao  many  com- 
mltteca  in  each  body  that  a  minority  party 
member  could  be,  and  often  was,  a  committee 
chairman.  The  Senate  boasted  of  74  com- 
mittees, with  each  of  Its  9C  Members  belong- 
ing on  from  5  to  7  of  these  groups.  Today 
it  has  been  streamlined  to  15  committees, 
with  each  Senator  holding  membership  on 
two  major  committees  and  not  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  three.  The  House  then,  had  63 
Committees,  and  some  Members  belonged  to 
4  or  5.  Today  the  House  has  19  standing 
committees.  .  nd  each  Member,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  serves  only  on  one  com- 
mittee. 

LOOCX  WAS  DCAIV 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  was  notable 
among  those  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Bocb  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  Mem- 
bers who  have  left  an  imperiahable  record 
in  the  annals.  Tariff  laws,  revenue  bills, 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  a  host  of 
other  matters  of  importance  came  before  it. 

Dean  of  the  Senate  was  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Republican,  of  Massachusetu.  who  then  had 
been  a  Member  since  Mj^ch  4,  1^3.  The 
baby  member  was  Carter  Class.  Democrat. 
of  Virginia,  elected  only  2  years  before. 
Among  the  Senators  were  William  E.  Borah. 
Republican,  ctf  Idaho.  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota;  Boies  Penrose, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Atlee  Pomerene, 
Demcx;rat,  of  CMiio;  Oecar  W.  Underwood. 
Demcxrat.  of  Alabama.  James  E.  Watson.  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana.  Francis  E.  Warren,  Re- 
publican, of  .Wyoming;  John  Sharp  Williams, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  Pumifold  M.  Sim- 
mons. Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
dozens  of  others  of  great  renown. 

Heading  the  Houae  membership  was  the 
onetime  Speaker  of  the  House  Joaeph  G.  Can- 
non. Republican,  of  Illinois.  "Uncle  Joe"  of 
ii^ecuonate  regard  who  had  first  come  to  the 
Forty-third  Congress  on  March  4.  1873.  He 
served  22  terms  before  he  retired  on  March  4. 
1921.  with  the  ezpiiration  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  and  died  some  years  later.  Bder 
statesmen  of  the  House  included  Fredeiick 
H.  Gillette.  Republican,  of  lilassachusetts  and 
Champ  Clark.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  who 
came  to  Congreas  in  1893.  Both  became 
Speajcer  and  Mr.  Gillette  also  served  in  the 
Senate  later. 

In  1919  as  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  took 
over,  there  wss  a  freshman  class  of  106 
members.  Today,  as  the  Blghty-flrst  Con- 
gress holds  sway,  there  are  only  half  a  doaen 
Members  with  a  record  of  continuous  service. 
But  In  that  earlier  House  membership  of  30 
years  ago  the  names  are  recalled  of  James  W. 
Pordney.  Republican,  of  Michigan;  Claude 
Kiichtn.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina;  An- 


drew J.  Volstead.  BepubUean.  of  ICnnesoCa: 
Tbomas  8.  Butler,  RepobUcaa.  at  Pennsyl- 
vania; Jamea  R.  Mann.  Republiean,  at  Dll- 
nots:  Julius  Kahn.  Repobllean.  oof  Caltfarcia; 
George  S.  Graham.  RiepubUcan.  oT  Pennsyl- 
vania; Prank  W.  MondeU,  BsfiabUcan.  at 
Wyomii^:  Willis  C.  Bawiey.  Republican,  of 
Oregon:  WlUiam  R.  Green,  Republican,  at 
Iowa:  Ptnis  J.  Oarrect.  Democrat,  of  Tennas- 
see:  Martin  B.  Madden.  BcpabUean.  of  Dll- 
nols:  Philip  P.  Campbell.  BepubUcas.  at 
Kansaa;  John  J.  Each.  Repabilcan.  Wiscon- 
sin; Idward  W.  Poo,  Democrat,  at  North 
CaroUna:  and  Oen.  Isaac  B.  Sberwoc^,  Oem- 
ocrat,  of  Ohio. 

By  curiov  drcunwtancea  the  Stzty-atttb 
Congress  (1919-311  is  the  definition  line  of 
venerabiUty  in  tbe  natkmal  IsglsUttve  Halls, 
especially  when  iU  surrlvacs  are  ooatrasted 
to  the  aggregate  manberahlps  of  the  present 
Bcnise  and  Senate. 

Congressman  AAcApb  J.  Sabath.  Deoaocrat. 
Illlncis,  entered  tbe  House  on  March  4,  1907. 
In  the  »ztieth  Congress;  Robert  L.  Dough- 
tcm.  Democrat,  North  Carolina,  became  a 
Member  March  4,  Itll.  Speaker  8am  Ray- 
bum.  Democrat,  Texas,  came  on  March  4. 
1918:  and  Carl  Vinson.  Democrat.  Oeorgia. 
on  November  3,  1914.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland. 
Denwierat.  Virginia,  arrived  on  July  2,  1918. 
Daniel  A.  Reed.  Republican.  New  York,  and 
Earl  C  Miebener,  were  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  tbe  Sixty-shcth  Congress.  Robert  D. 
Crasser.  Democrat.  Ohio,  and  Roy  O.  Wood- 
ruff. Republican.  M«^**«e«"  currently  Mem- 
bers, had  been  Members  prior  to  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress.  Thus  aeven  Members  of  the 
Hou^e  have  been  in  service  continuously 
since  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  of  30  years 
ago. 

Vice  President  Alsss  W.  BasJOXT  is  the 
odd  figure  in  the  picture.  He  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  from  March  4.  1913,  untn 
March  4.  1927.  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  He  served  In  the  opening  period  of 
the  "urrenc  Eighty-first  Congress  In  his  rcle 
as  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  the  major- 
ity floor  leader.  Then  be  assumed  tbe  Vice 
Pr^dency  to  which  he  had  been  elected  In 
November  1948. 

Senator  Kehnsth  MrKkiisa,  Democrat, 
Tennessee,  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  began  his 
service  there  on  March  4.  1917.  Previou*ly 
he  had  served  in  the  House,  to  which  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  Novenaber  9.  1911. 
At  the  time  of  the  Slxty-sirth  Congress,  two 
present  Members  of  the  Senate  were  then 
Members  cf  the  House.  These  were  C*mi. 
Hatiom,  Democrat,  Arizona,  who  began  his 
House  service  on  February  10,  1912,  and  ''^om 
CoNKAiii,  Democrat,  Texas,  who  served  In 
the  House  from  March  4,  1917,  until  his 
election  to  the  Senate  for  the  term  starting 
March  4.  1929. 

Senator  Hatdkm,  Democrat.  Ariaona.  has 
an  unusual  background.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  House  and  assumed  his  seat  as  thj  at- 
large  Re^esentative  on  February  10.  1812, 
when  Arizona  was  granted  statehood.  He 
served  In  the  House  until  he  entered  the 
Senate  on  March  4.  1927.  He  is  now  the 
third  senior  Member  cf  the  Senate.  His 
only  seniors  in  congressional  service  are 
Senator  McKxllas  and  Congressmen  Sabath 
and  DouGHTCH. 

The  legislators  who  served  In  Congress  30 
years  ago  and  their  successors  through  the 
three  decades  have  left  an  indelible  record 
In  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  Vice 
President  Thomas  U.  Mr^rshall  was  tbe  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Senate,  and 
Wilson  was  finishing  out  his  term  of  ofSce  In 
the  White  House.  On  the  House  side,  Joe 
Cannon  and  Champ  Clark  were  basking  in 
the  past  glories  of  18  years  previous  that  they 
had  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Then  Hotise  Members.  Mr  GiUetts,  who 
also  became  a  Senator;  Nicholas  Longworth. 
Republican,  of  Ohio;  John  N.  Gamw,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  destined  to  be  Vice  President; 
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Henry  T  R«ln*y.  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Jo- 
seph W  Byrnes.  Dem>->cr«t.  of  Tenuecsee: 
winiam  B  Banktjead.  Democrat,  of  Alabama; 
and  Sam  Rayburn  were  destined  later  to 
aerre  as  Speaker  oX  the  House  Jc-weph  W. 
klaxtlu.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
only  other  to  serve  as  Speaker  in  the  SO-year 
period,  did  not  enter  the  legislative  Hails 
until  the  Slxtjr-nlnth  Congress  In  1925 

In  the  corresponding  peruxl  elijht  Sena- 
tor* were  to  attain  the  dignity  of  Pre^ldent 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  These  were  Al- 
bert C  Cummins.  Republican,  of  iowa; 
Ceorse  H  Moees.  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Kev  Pitt  man.  Democrat,  of  Ni'vada: 
WUUam  H  King.  Democrat,  of  Utah:  Pat 
HkRtoon.  Demixrrat.  of  Mississippi.  *;arter 
OUaa,  Democrat,  of  Virginia:  and  Ke  ineth 
McKellar.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee  The  on- 
ly other  Senator  to  serve  In  this  office  In  the 
30-year  period  was  \rthvir  H  Vandenberg. 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  who  bekiaii  his 
senatorial  service  c^a  March  31.  19i>  In 
prior  years  to  1919  short  terms  as  President 
pro  tempore  had  been  served  by  the  senior 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Frank  B  Brandegee.  Republican,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Charles  Curtis,  Republican, 
of  Kansas. 

The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Cor  eiress 
waa  destined  to  figure  Importantly  li,  the 
national  politics  of  the  Republic  in  th*  en- 
suing years.  From  Its  ranks  Warre  i  G. 
Hardin?.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  moved  on  the 
presidency.  And  Charles  Curtis  attained  the 
vice  presidency 

so  MI  MOVED  rp 

On  the  House  side.  John  Garner  and  Alben 
Baiuu.£t  were  destined  to  become  Vice  Presi- 
dents cf  the  United  States 

Two  Senate  Members  of  that  period —  Rob- 
ert M  La  Follette.  the  Wisconsin  Progressive, 
and  Hiram  Johnson,  alternatively  a  Progres- 
sive and  a  Republican — were  presidential 
candidates  In  later  years.  And  as  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  for  the  vice  presidency. 
Charles  R  McNary.  Republican,  of  Oregon, 
and  J.iseph  T.  Rot>lnson.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, took  a  fllDg  at  the  Nation's  highest 
office. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress  produced  six 
Cabinet  members  In  the  succeeding  years. 
Earlier.  Philander  Chase  Knox,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  served  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordeli  Hull,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee 
and  James  F  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina 
destined  first  to  become  Senators,  ended  their 
public  careers  later  as  Secretary  or  State. 
Of  the  then  Senators,  four  l>ecame  Cabinet 
officers  at  later  dates.  Included  were  Alt>ert 
B.  Fall.  Republican,  of  New  Mexico,  vho  he- 
came  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Prank  Kel- 
logg, who  became  Secretary  of  State.  Harry 
8.  New.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  who  t>ecame 
Postrraster  General,  and  Claude  Swanson. 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  that  3-dec- 
•des-ago  period  waa  a  fine  training  school 
for  graduation  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Among  the  then  Representatives  to  be  sub- 
sequently elected  or  appointed  to  the  Senate 
were  Alben  W  Barkley,  Democrat,  Kentucky; 
James  F  Brynes.  Democrat.  South  Carolina; 
Thaddeus  H  Caraway.  Democrat,  Arkansas; 
Porter  H  Dale,  Republican,  Vermont;  Tom 
Connally.  Democrat.  Texas;    Simeon   D.   Feas, 

Republican.  Ohio,  Fredenck  H  OUlette.  Re- 
publican. Massachusetts:  Frank  H.  Green. 
Republican,  Vermont;  J  Thomas  Henin. 
Democrat,  Alabama,  Cordeli  Hull.  Democrat. 
Tennessee.  William  B  McKlnley.  Republican, 
Illinois;  Matthew  M  Neely.  Democrat.  West 
Virginia;  Thomas  D  Schall,  Republican. 
Minnesota:  Frank  L  Smith,  Republican.  Illi- 
nois: Hubert  D  Stephens.  Democrat.  MlssU- 
alppl;  William  S  Vnre,  Republican.  Pennsyl- 
▼anla:  John  M  Robsiun.  Republican.  Ken- 
tucky; and  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr  ,  Republican, 
Maine. 


An  astronomical  number  of  words  have 
been  uttered  by  the  Nation's  legislators  In 
debate  and  discussion  In  the  Senate  and 
House  Chambers.  These  are  preserved  to 
posterity  and  the  historian  In  the  CoNokis- 

SIONAL  RXCOED 

But  there  Is  a  trio  of  veteran  "official  re- 
porters of  debate"  who  have  listened  to  the 
oratorical  Ro>xi  for  the  past  30  years  and 
are  still  going  strong.  These  are  James  W. 
Murphy  and  John  D.  Rhodes  of  the  Senate 
group  and  Alllster  Cochrane  of  the  House 
contingent  of  shorthand  experts. 


Thinking  It  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENNSTLV.\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Parkesburg  (Pa.) 
Post  and  was  called  to  my  attention  by  a 
valued  constituent,  Mr,  Louis  B.  Hump- 
ton: 

Thinkino  It  Ova 

(By  A.  Parke) 

EMPTY   VICTORIES 

Whether  or  not  we're  willing  to  aonalt  It. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  U  S.  S.  R  technique 
has  been  brilliant.  The  methods  we  may 
abhor,  the  ultimate  objectives  we  can  con- 
demn, but  the  skill  behind  Soviet  procedure 
we  must  admire  Not  only  can  this  over-all 
eflectlveness  be  admired,  but  It  should  be 
recognized  as  ample  field  for  our  own  learn- 
ing For  example,  the  Soviets  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  expanded  on  all  fronts  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  have  forced 
us  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  hold  the 
line  against  Russia.  They  can  call  the  tune 
anywhere  In  Europe  or  Asia  and  we  are  forced 
to  dance — with  money,  arms.  men.  and  blood. 
Korea  Is  but  a  temporary  example.  Tomor- 
row It  may  be  Iran.  Red  China.  Indochina. 
Yugoslavia,  Germany,  or  what  have  you. 
They  decide  the  battlefield — diplomatic  or 
military — and  they  select  the  area  or  action. 
We  tag  along  behind. 

How  can  the  Kremlin  regulate  the  affairs 
of  all  nations  and  so  consistently  concern 
the  minds  of  all  citizens  so  effectively''  It 
would  pay  Washington  to  analyze  the  tech- 
nique, adopt  Its  good  points  and  get  on  the 
offensive.  Holding  the  line  Is  acceptable 
over  short  periods,  but  one  doesn't  advance 
by  building  barriers. 

Communism  has  prospered  and  Is  winning 
the  minds  of  millions  for  several  reasons, 
Out.«tandlng  are  these  two:  It  has  an  ulti- 
mate long-raiige  strategy  In  any  and  all  dip- 
lomatic or  military  operatloiis.  (We 
haven't  )  It  has  recognized  the  value  of 
propaganda  In  world  relations.  (We 
haven't. ) 

The  Unlt*d  States  answer  to  Soviet  meth- 
ods has  been  to  go  along  and  treat  each  new 
tactic  as  It  arises.  As  a  result  we're  inevita- 
bly slammed  by  the  opening  punch  and 
sorely  battered  with  each  succeeding  propa- 
ganda haymaker.  In  Korea  we  might  safely 
assume  that  Russia  launched  the  Communist 
offensive  with  complete  plans  in  the  event 
of  (a)  Communist  victory,  (b)  Communist 
defeat.  No  matter  which  of  these  evolves. 
Russia  win  see  to  It  that  the  people  who 
count — those  folks  In  Asiatic  territory,  get 
her  side  of  the  question  so  often  and  in  so 


many  ways  that  they  begin  to  believe  It. 
Wh«?n  the  military  decision  arrives  In  Korea. 
Moscow  will  roll  out  the  appropriate  proce- 
dure to  be  followed — a  procedure  polished, 
refined,  and  perfected  down  to  the  most 
minor  details  She  has  plans-long-range 
plans — and  even  If  she  loses  t:ie  battle  of 
bullets  she  wins  the  war  for  mer  s  minds. 

Consider  our  own  conduct  over  Korea. 
Whether  It  was  the  fault  of  the  State  De- 
partment or  of  our  Intelligence  the  fact 
remains  that  we  were  caught  flat-footed. 
Everyone  was  surprised  and  momentarily 
stunned.  Deciding  we  must  a(  t.  we  expe- 
dited mobilization  and  rushed  men  and  guns 
to  Korea.     That's  It.     Period. 

What  of  tomorrow?  Ask  Wasnlngton  and 
they'll  tell  you.  "To  blazes  wlt.i  tomorrow, 
we've  got  a  war  to  win."  Agreeil.  But  bow 
about  the  thlrty-elj^hth  paralle  where  the 
whole  mess  started?  Will  we  stop  there? 
Do  we  Just  chase  the  Commies  b.^ick  home 
and  wait  a  few  months  until  thy're  ready 
to  Start  fighting  again?  Do  we  go  on  into 
North  Korea  In  the  name  of  tne  UN  and 
slap  a  few  hands?  How  alxjut  Korea  when 
It's  all  over — do  we  keep  It,  station  an  armed 
protective  force  there,  or  give  It  to  Japan? 
If  Washington  has  any  future  plans  oh  such 
matters  It  will  be  most  unusual  and  a  most 

unexpectedly  pleasant  surprise.  Chances 
are  that  no  one  has  even  thought  about  It. 
The  Russians  wf  uld  have. 

The  only  complication  in  this  'United 
States  arrangement  Is  that  America  ends  up 
holding  an  empty  peacetime  sack  to  show 
for  commendable  wartime  accomplishments. 

That  we  have  no  long  range  plan  Is  amply 
demonstrated  by  Air  Force  conduct.  Whole 
cities  are  being  bombed  off  the  South  Korean 
map.  After  the  Commies  are  driven  out  you 
and  I  will  be  financing  a  type  of  Korean  Mar- 
shall plan  to  rebuild  the  uselessly  destroyed 
rubble.  In  those  cities  are  homes  as  well  as 
military  targets — but  bombers  fiylng  at  high 
altitudes  can't  be  too  particular.  In  those 
homes  live  South  Korean  civilians  and  non- 
combatants.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  It. 
war  or  no  war,  killing  Innocent  folks  without 
need  Is  murder.  Those  very  folks  are  the 
I^eople  to  whom  we  Intend  to  sell  the  happi- 
ness of  democratic  living  Admittedly,  mili- 
tary targets  must  be  destroyed,  but  if  we  are 
to  win  the  peace  thi^se  people  must  see  that 
America  respects  the  Individual.  We  should 
make  every  effort  to  hit  railroads,  enemy 
supply  lines,  etc.,  yet  It  Is  not  reasonable, 
indeed  It  is  stupid  to  wipe  out  a  whole  city 
(which  you  must  later  rebuild)  merely  to  de- 
stroy Us  rail  yards  or  Its  bridges.  Air  power 
Is  most  effectively  used  In  low  level  tactical 
support.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have 
both  argued  for  this  point.  If  Korea  doesn't 
prove  them  right  nothing  will.  The  Air 
Furce  remains  adamant  and  continue*  to 
bomb  towns  and  cities  from  way  up  in  the 
wild  blue  yonder.  When  It's  over  with,  the 
American  taxpayer  Inherits  the  mess — a  mess 
much  bigger  than  It  should  be. 

Think  of  this  the  next  time  your  news- 
paper shows  droves  of  B-29s  dumping  hun- 
dreds  of    tons   of    bombs   on    Korean    towns. 

Our  dissemination  of  the  American  view- 
point (propaganda  Is  the  word)  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Congress  bickers  and  squab- 
bles over  funds  for  the  Voice  of  America,  but 
happily  votes  millions  to  keep  farmers  smil- 
ing and  to  store  eggs.  We  pay  •100,000  a  day 
to  subsidize  peanuts,  but  act  like  mute 
misers  when  It  comes  to  selling  freedom.  In 
the  UN  our  delegate,  Warn-n  Austin,  has 
truth  on  his  side.  He's  won  all  the  fine 
jK)int3  m  debate  with  Russia  s  Malik— but 
Malik  talks  more  often  and  speaks  longer 
when  he  does.  Every  word  he  says  la  for 
Asiatic  consumption — and  Russia  will  see  to 
it  that  the  Asiatics  hear.  Brutal  American 
bombing — ,'•  that  makes  sense  to  an  Asiatic 
who's  family  has  been  wif)ed  out.  We  win 
the  fine  points  in  debate  but  don  t  even 
bother  to  let  the  world  know  our  viewpoinia. 
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Television's  fine;  but  Americans  are  already 
sold  on  democracy.  Asia  and  Europe  need 
to  know  our  arfuments.  Russia  crows  ber 
■tory  24  hours  a  day — and  millions  are  lis- 
tening. 

We  should  have  long-range  diplomatic 
planning — plans  for  conduct  during  and  after 
a  war  We  should  fight  now  to  win  the 
peace  and  not  the  war  alone.  While  we're 
at  It  we'd  do  well  to  spend  a  buck  to  tell 
the  little  people  of  the  world  our  side  of  the 
■tory.  Otherwise  we'll  go  on  winning  war« 
and  losing  the  victories. 


Boildinf  Commissioner  Rejmolds  De- 
clares: "Difnify,  Simplicity,  and  EiS- 
cieocy  Attended  by  Low  Costs  Are  the 
Qaalities  Especially  Soafkt  in  the  De- 
sign of  New  federal  Baildinss" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
probably  no  column  written  and  pub- 
lished which  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
does  the  column  \kTitten  by  the  nation- 
ally known  writer,  John  White,  and  car- 
ried locally  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

With  rare  and  keen  insight,  John 
White  seems  to  have  a  never-endmg  cat- 
alog of  persons  about  whom  he  can  tell 
the  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
things,  and  do  so  in  a  manner  which  in- 
trigues the  mind  and  fires  both  the  imag- 
ination and  admiration  foi  the  subject 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  years  ago 
when  on  some  occa.sion  or  other  our 
great  Senator  John  Bankhead,  Sr..  the 
father  of  our  beloved  speaker.  Will  Bank- 
head,  once  said  to  me: 

Frank,  my  boy,  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  officers  •  •  •  who  are  Secre- 
taries charired  with  the  administration  of 
the  various  departments  of  Government,  may 
come  and  go  •  •  '  but  •  •  •  gen- 
erally way  back  In  some  office  Is  a  man  whose 
name  may  not  even  be  written  on  the  door 
but  who  is.  In  fact,  the  driving  force  of  aU 
the  action  programs  prtjected  In  that  par- 
ticular department  of  Government. 

Prank.  It  is  the  clvU-servlce  workers,  the 
technlcHl  men.  the  economists,  the  architects, 
the  engineers,  the  scientists  in  governmental 
departments  •  •  •  obscure  though  they 
be  who  have  buUded  the  Government  serv- 
ices of  -his  country  to  the  heights  which  they 
now  have  attained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prominent  among  those 
who  have  done  so  much  to  biuld  this 
countrv  great   is  your   good   friend   and 

my  ?ood  friend,  W.  E.  Reynolds.  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Biuldings  m  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  I  know  Bert 
Reynolds  that  the  article  which  John 
White  wrote  about  him  held  such  a  deep 
interest  for  me.  for  out  of  all  the  wide 
circle  of  my  friends,  there  are  few  whom 
I  admire  more  ardently  and  whose 
friendship  I  cherish  more  than  I  do  the 
friendship  of  Bert  Reynolds. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few  agen- 
cies or  departments  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  are  as  old  as  is  the  agency 
now  called  Public  Buildings  Service,  for- 
merly the  Public  Buildings  Administra- 
tion. Moreover,  there  are  very  few  agen- 
cies who  can  boast  of  personnel  the 
tenure  of  whose  service  is  as  distin- 
guished as  is  the  persormel  of  that 
agency.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  better  administrator  in  all  of  Gov- 
ernment service  than  the  Honorable 
W.  ''..  Reynolds.  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mis.s:oner.  who  has  been  associated  to 
Public  Buildings  for  the  last  20  years. 

My  long  membership  on  the  Pubhc 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  of  tliis 
House  together  with  my  private  build- 
ine  activities  in  Washington.  D.  C  even 
before  I  came  to  Congress  have  brought 
me  into  very  intimate,  close  contact  with 
Mr.  Bert  Reynolds  and  his  able  assist- 
ants. In  his  appearances  before  our 
committee  he  has  never  failed  to  im- 
pre.ss  us  as  other  than  a  man  devoted 
to  his  task,  ever  and  always  on  the  alert 
to  accompUsh  the  things  which  would 
bring  more  and  ever-continuing  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  which  he  has 
headed  up  these  many  years. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  note 
John  Whites  article  telling  of  Bert 
Reynolos'  ideas  of  improving  Federal 
building  practices — which  he  has  per- 
sonally been  struggling  to  achieve  for 
these  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  the  short 
article  about  Commissioner  Resmolds' 
ideas,  I  called  him  on  the  phone  to  ask 
for  a  copy  of  his  remarks  in  full  for  my 
further  perusal  and  study. 

Congresstaan — 

He  said — 

I  am  sorry,  but  it  waa  not  a  prepared  state- 
ment. It  was  just  some  extemporaneous  re- 
murks  which  I  made  together  with  a  few 
obtservatiuns  that  would  look  to  lower  capi- 
tal investment  per  foot  as  well  as  increased 
efficiency  and  lowered  operating  co6ts  with 
respect  to  the  construction  and  operation  (jf 
the  buildings  built  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Telling  me  that  *iis  remarks  were  brief, 
he  said  they  were  entirely  covered  in  a 
news  item  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Washington  Building  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  conversation  with 
me.  Mr.  Reynolds  pointed  out  that  subse- 
quent to  July  1. 1950.  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  would  be  operating  about 
100,000.000  square  feet  of  space,  and  that 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  by  mere- 
ly 1  ceut  a  foot  per  year  a  savings  of 
$1,000,000  aimually  could  be  effected.  He 
stressed  the  splendid  cooperation  that 
had  been  extended  him  since  the  Public 
Btuldin£S    Adminibtration    was    covered 

into  the  General  Services  Administration 
headed  up  by  the  Honorable  Jess  Larson, 
and  said  tliat  he  looked  further  to  even 
more  splendid  work  than  had  been  ac- 
complts^.ed  in  the  long  years  it  had  acted 
as  an  independent  agency  under  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few  Imild- 
ings  within  these  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  veterans'  hospitals  and  sev- 
eral of  the  newer  post  offices  that  are  not 


monumento  to  the  engineering,  archi- 
tectural, and  other  skills  of  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  at  one  time  heard  it  said  that  there 
was  no  architectural  office  in  the  whole 
world  that  could  even  begm  to  rank  with 
the  ability  and  skill  possessed  Ly  the  men 
who  labor  over  the  drafting  boartis  de- 
signing public  buildings  for  these  United 
States.  Certainly  there  are  no  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  the  solidity  ^nd 
type  of  constructior  of  which,  both  as  to 
fimctional  architecture  and  the  quality 
of  materials  used,  will  excel  those  used 
in  the  construction  of  our  Federal  build- 
ings, during  the  long  years  that  have 
passed. 

Modern  design  which  comprehends  the 
use  of  improved  materials,  power -driven 
tools,  and  skilled,  specialized  workman- 
ship contribute  to  the  change  that  is 
evolving  ^  in  building  construction, 
eqtially  as  much  as  do  all  factors  that 
have  aflected  other  chaises  noted  in 
this— the  atomic  age. 

Always  ahead  of  the  times.  Bert 
Reynolds  now  tells  of  further  changes 
that  should  be  mad3  in  Federal  buildings 
appUcable  to  their  fimction.  capital  in- 
vestment, management,  servicing,  and 
Operating  costs. 

It  is  because  of  the  Interest  of  this 
House  in  this  subject  of  efficiency  and 
economy  of  or>eration  that  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  o.  my  colleagues  to 
extend  my  remarks,  include  therein  and 
insert  into  the  Congressoinal  Record  two 
articles. 

One,  written  by  John  White,  and  en- 
titled "Did  You  happen  To  See  W.  K. 
Rejmolds,  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings." The  other  article  entitled 
"Reynolds  Tells  About  Federal  Building 
Practices."  has  been  clipped  from  the 
Washington  Building  Con^gr^s  Bulletin. 

They  follow: 

Dm  Yoc  Happem  To  Six  W.  K.  Rztnolbb. 
CoMMissioNxa  or  Public  Buxloxkqk 

He  believes  tliat  Government  buildings 
should  feature  dignity,  efficiency,  and  »lm- 
pliclty,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  ideas  about  bow 
those  desirable  qtiallties  may  he  had.  For  In- 
stance, says  he.  Government  structurea 
should  have  air  conditioning,  becatise  that 
increases  workers'  efficiency;  they  should 
have  big  shallow  elevators,  tar  qiucker  load- 
ing; they  should  have  windows  washable 
from  the  inside;  they  shotild  have  rounded 
corners,  for  easier  cleaning;  they  shotild  have 
recessed  entrances,  for  rainy-weather  pro- 
tection; and  lighter  doors,  few  easier 
opening. 

They  should  not  have  outside  steps,  be- 
cause they  are  not  necessary  and  people  fall 
down  them  and  sue  the  Oovemment. 

They  should  not  have  parapets.  "It  Is 
silly."  says  Reynolds,  to  edge  a  roof  with  a 
parapet  which  holds  some  water,  leaks  some, 
and  must  be  repaired. 

They  should  have  as  Uttle  omamentatton 

as  possible. 

They  should  have  no  coanecting  doors  be- 
tween offices.  "If  an  office  workn-  has  a 
Job  to  do.  he  should  not  be  running  back 
and  forth  anyway,"  Reynolds  beUeves. 

They  should  have  as  few  windows  as  po»- 
sible.  Reynolds  frankly  admits  he  would  do 
away  with  practically  all  wlndowa.  except 
that  people  would  complain  of  claustro- 
phobia. 

They  shotild  be  painted  in  light  tones — 
ceilings  white  and  furniture  nearly   white. 
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tjgfat  gocB  fATtoer  in  such  suiroundlnSR. 
re.  il  rwtroacns  ar*  painted  to 
aad  brlfbUy  Ulumlxuted.  loaflnc 
!  la  iwtooMl.  «TB  Bafuoldi 
Tbey  tfKNiUI  b«.  tout  fo  *>*»  •nd  taapect 
tbe  nnr  rwfnil  rmrt  bidMlBC  for  tb*  Dla- 
trtet  at  nalvd  an<S  Inaepeodenea,  or  tbe  n«« 
Mcttoa  or  ti»  GAO.  ti  you  vant  to  aae  B«Tn- 
oldr  idaaa  la  opBactaB. 

Tboae  toliaiB—  dOBt  embody  aU  of  tba 
new  nouoos  of  Ifr.  Kiynolrta  and  hte  Public 
,  iNtt  tiMT  ar*  a  aotabte  Ua- 
pUca   arouzMi 


around  tboae 
ttey  bare  uptUtMl   tba 

^ ■MHiwiiidlng  them.     Por  It  la 

or  Rrrnoldi'  greatcat  aatiafacUona  bow 

Uw  ctmpie  act  at  plumping  •  floe  white 

Fv<l«ral  bnUdtng  dtown  Into  a  ram- 

•  that  aectlon  cban^a 

)  a  tMl^  of  beauty.     Look  at  vhat 

to    tfac    Streets    around    SocUl 


, ia  a-i  lowan  who  took  fcl»  B    S. 

Io«m  ataU  College  In  1911.  his  cirU- 
in  1919.  and  waa  a  dra;t»- 
'  and  teacher  b^ore  Joining 
tbe  aovanuBcnt.     He  is  a  good  all-around 
la  ISn  tbe  RFC  asked  him  If  the  pro- 
mise Ban   Ptaneiaco-Oakland    Bridge 
pay   for  ttaelf   In   toUs.     He   said   it 
ao  it  WM  bullC  and  it  did. 
He  IS  alao  a  (ood  flslietHMiii     Some  pec^le 
aay  be  boMs  tbe  record  for  tba  higgeat  chan- 
nel bMa  erer  caught  in  the  Cbca^^>eake — tO 
,  -and  be  hi»  an  eye  for  beauty;  he 

^tt«   nothing   better    than    to   knock 

^amn  our  ghastly  "temporary**  buildings. 

JORK  WHTTK. 


RXTNOLDS      Ttl^S      ABOCT      FXDEE'.L      BCILBXNO 

PaAcncES 

In  a  Ulk  at  the  May  8  meetir.g  of  the 
Budding  CongrccB.  Cocmnissloner  ot  Pubhc 
BuUdlnga.  W.  E  ReyiKtldB  atreascd  the  fact 
that  tbe  eoet  of  upkeep  and  operation  of 
Ooremment  buiU*ings  is  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant factors  In  determining  theu  design. 
np«eik1ni  on  Impronng  Federal  Building 
Pra/Ttieea.  Mr.  Bcynalds  said.  "That  PBA 
leaves  actual  leeeereb  on  building  materials 
and  producu  to  the  laboratorlea  of  large 
pnvata  cocnpames.  but  it  has  acquired  a 
wealth  of  InforoiaUon  from  conjstant  studlee 
of  lu  experience  in  building,  operating,  and 
repairing  Federal  buUdings." 

He  pointed  out  rbat  if  a  way  can  be  found 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  1  cent  per 
square  f'x.i  k  year.  §750  000  a  year  can  be 
saved.  Af'-er  July  1.  1950.  PBA  wUl  be  op- 
•satlnf  about  lboX)00.000  square  feet  of 
•pace.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
quality  materials  save  mooey  In  tbe  long  rtin. 

Dignity,  simplicity,  and  eBclency  are  the 
qualities  especially  sotight  in  tbe  design  of 
new  structures.  Tba  tendency  is  toward 
block-type  structtires  with  ali  parapeU.  out- 
alde  stcpa.  and  excess  omjimentation  elimi- 
nated. 

an  oommnom»Q 

Air  conditioning  la  now  being  specified 
for  moat  new  Oovernment  oOcea.  Fumterly 
It  waa  not  conauiered  neceeeary  in  such  loca- 
tk»ui  as  New  Tork  and  Boston,  tnit  the 
greatly  increased  efficiency  of  emplciy— ■ 
wUVcb  resulu  (rum  comfortable  summer 
taapsrmtures.  has  proved  its  worth.  Taking 
tbe  average  of  tlM  saisrles  of  the  Oovern- 
ment as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  air  conditioning,  including  amortlxation 
and  replacement,  u  1-,  percent  of  the  aver- 
age salary  per  employee,  per  year.  On  the 
basis  of  480  minutes  a  day  working  time,  if 
7  minutes  a  (taj  can  bs  saved.  Um  eost  at 
tbe  air  condltlOBlng  and  tu  tipfeeep  Is  soon 
paid  for. 

enmcAL  TaaMsroersTtoM 

Studies  have  abown  that  larger  eterator* 
a.-«  the   moat  eCOdent  as  long  aa  there  are 


suflkietii  to  serve  each  door.  At  one  time 
S.MO  pounda  waa  Boaetdsrert  lar>;e  When 
tbe  coat  eg  tbe  operator  was  figured  in.  the 
most  ecotxxnlcal  sl«e  immediately  Jumped 
to  4..S00  pounds  Wide,  shallow  elevators 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  m  half  the  time 
require*!  by  narrow,  deep  ones.  The  cost  of 
operation  goes  down  wben  elevators  are 
grouped  lUjatliei  in  banks.  Studies  on  au- 
tocnatie  euotiola  within  elevator  banks  are 
In  progress. 

Sscalators  are  being  used  more  and  more. 
In  tbe  0«n«^  Accounting  Office  they  will 
go  tip  five  floon.  Tbe  Hancock  Building  In 
BoBtOB  la  using  them  to  the  eighth  floor. 

COLtTMN   SPACING 

Study  ot  tbe  relation  oetween  building 
dealfni  and  space  utilization  haa  paid  real 
dividends  The  average  space  per  person  In 
Government  buildings  in  Washington  is  now 
under  110  square  feet.  If  this  can  be  re- 
duced by  6  square  feet,  a  space  equivaler.t 
to  the  Comme-ce  Building  will  be  saved. 

Outside  bays  should  not  be  deeper  than 
18  feet.  Those  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
buildmg  can  measure  25  feet  This  permits 
them  to  be  divided  into  8-  or  12-foot  offices. 
It  makes  poaaible  private  offices  with  172 
square  feet  Instead  of  400  square  feet  often 
found  at  present. 

On  the  neT7  General  Accountlnt:  Office, 
PBA  Is  experimenting  with  flat-slab  con- 
struction with  all  of  the  ducts  suspended 
beneath  that.  Suspended  ceilings  of  uni- 
form height,  and  using  no  beams,  make  the 
space  more  flexible  and  permit  better  light- 
ing. It  Is  estimated  that  this  method  of 
building  will  cost  less  than  any  other  type 
of  construction.  Careful  cost  data  are  being 
kept  through  100-percent  cooperation  with 
the  contractor.  The  Information  should 
prove  valuable  in  determining  future  build- 
ing design. 

WTNlWWS 

If  It  weren't  for  causing  claustrophobia. 
Mr  Reynolds  would  prefer  buildings  with 
no  windows  at  all.  The  cost  of  washing  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  Items  in  deter- 
mining the  type  of  windows  to  be  used. 
PBA  Is  now  Rcnerally  using  windows  which 
can  be  washed  from  the  inside,  which  should 
cut  the  cost  of  washing  by  40  percent. 

EKTEANCES    AND    COaXmOKS 

Recessed  entrances  which  provide  waiting 
space  In  bad  weather  are  preferred.  Very 
large,  heavy  doors  are  no  longer  used.  Out- 
side steps  are  eliminated  wherever  poeslble. 
Corridors  will  have  rounded  corners,  and  all 
fountains,  telephone  booths,  etc .  will  be 
reoesaed.  Mr.  Reynolds  commented  that 
more  money  is  being  spent  on  corridors  than 
formerly. 

LIGHTING 

Ease  of  reading  rather  than  the  intensity 
of  light  on  the  working  plane  Is  the  prime 
consideration.  Mr  Reynolds  emphasized  the 
effect  of  color  on  lighting  efficiency.  All 
ceilings  are  now  being  painted  white,  which 
gives  a  reflective  factor  of  80  percent.  Most 
ceilings  are  only  30  percent.  The  brightness 
ratio  should  be  no  more  than  3  to  1.  The 
tope  of  desks  and  equipment  are  finished  In 
light  colors  to  reduce  the  contrast  between 
the  working  surface  and  the  papers  on  It. 

rSNCI.    HCATTNO 

This  Is  recommended  for  outside  steps, 
drives,  and  approaches,  to  remove  snow  and 
lee.  While  there  have  t>een  some  objections 
to  present  Installations,  the  problem  is  one 
of  improving  the  engineering  design  and  it 
will  be  worked  out. 

ToiLST   aooics 

■as*  ta  daaning  is  the  paramount  re- 
qulreoient.  Some  wall-hung  futures  have 
been  used,  but  they  coat  too  much  to  t>e 
used  generally. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  if  the  intensity  of   light   is   us 


great  as  In  an  office,  people  do  not  stay  as 
long  In  toilet  rooms.  He  could  not  explain 
why  this  occurred.  To  prevent  cUjgged 
drains,  no  mirrors  are  placed  over  washbasins 
In  women's  restrooms. 

Other  items  mentioned  briefly  were  the 
elimination  of  transoms  and  communicating 
doors  between  offices.  Stairs  are  no  lonRer 
built  of  expensive  material,  all  over  one 
story  are  complet«ly  enclosed.  No  foreign 
materials  are  used.  Vacuum  cleaning  sys- 
tems are  Installed  in  bulldini^s  with  area^  of 
50.000  square  eet  and  up:  In  smaller  build- 
ings movable  equipment  Is  cheaper  though 
not  as  efficient. 

In  summing  up.  Mr  Reynolds  emphasized 
the  need  for  beauty,  dignity,  and  functional 
eiiclency  In  public  buildings,  as  well  as  -xm- 
tlnued  emphasis  on  economy  in  operation 
to  spread  the  taxpayers'  dollars  as  far  aa 
possible. 
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Coffee  Swindle 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday. September  13  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20^ .  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  ■Coffee 
Swindle,"  published  in  the  Portland 
•  Oreg.)  Daily  Journal  of  September  5, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Conxc  SwiNBLa 

We  American  coffee  drinkers  have  been 
taken. 

But  goo<*. 

We've  been  taken  In  one  of  the  greatest 
international  squeeze  plays  ever  devised  In 
the  world's  commodity  markets. 

This  squeeze  play  begins  In  the  coffee- 
growing  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America,  particularly  In  Brazil  and  Colom- 
bia, largest  coffee  producers  In  tbe  world. 
There  government-controlled  cooperatives 
and  exporting  cartels  set  up  artificial  short- 
ages by  (a»  limiting  production,  (bi  re- 
stricting exports,  and  (c)  buying  and  hold- 
ing ir  actually  destroying  surplus  coffee. 

It  extends  to  the  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau,  a  nonprofit  cooperative  with  ofBces 
in  New  York  This  bureau  represents  South 
and  Central  American  governments  which 
control  the  coffee  deal.  It  Is  dedicated  to 
Increasing  coffee  consumption,  but  is  charged 
with  putting  out  hints  of  $1  coffee  and  in- 
accurate information  concerning  coffee  crop 
conditions — hints  and  Information  that  have 
caused  panic  buying  and  cost  United  States 
coffee  consumers  countless  millions. 

It  also  extends  to  the  big  American  Im- 
porters and  roasters,  some  of  which  help  sup- 
port the  Pan-American  Coffee  3rreau  and 
some  of  which  {A.  St  P.  and  Maxwell  House) 
were  given  preferential  deals  by  Brasil  in 
1948  and   1»48. 

Finally  the  squeeze  play  extends  down  the 
line,  from  American  roaster  to  distributor  to 
retailer-;— each  employing  the  percentage 
markup  system  on  each  price  hike — until 
the  payoff:  Coffee  as  high  as  88  cents  to 
consumers  of  Portland. 

Just  how  far-reaching  the  great  coffee 
swindle  of  1948.  1949.  and  1960  has  been  is 
officially  revealed  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ste  8ul>commlttee.  Oct  M.  Gii  i.rrrs.  chair- 
man, which  recently  completed  its  investi- 


gation of  price  spreads  In  coffee.    It  found 

that: 

"The  speculator,  exporters  and  importers 
seem  to  be  the  ones  who  profited  by  the  rise 
in  coffee  prices. 

"Repeatedly  witness  after  witness  has 
stated  that  there  has  not  been  a  shortage 
of  coffee  at  all  during  recent  years  and 
none  appears  likely  over  the  current  year 
1950." 

In  short,  publicity  releases  from  Brazil 
and  Colombia  and  from  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau.  Indicating  serious  weather 
damage  to  coffee  crops,  were  either  greatly 
exaggerated  or  pure  fabrications.  But  they 
served  to  hike  green  coffee  prices  250  percent 
between  April  and  November  of  1949.  Induc- 
ing scare  buying  by  American  roasters  and 
hoarding  by  American  consumers.  Says  tbe 
Senate  committee: 

"The  consumer  fell  unwittingly  Into  the 
trap,  and  thus  aided  the  price  spiral  ' 

That's  the  whole  sordid  coffee  story.  At 
last. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  so  bad  If  the  growers 
of  Brazil  and  Colombia  and  Central  Amer- 
ica were  making  the  money.  But  they  aren't. 
Because  of  tricky  and  unrealistic  foreign 
exchange  they  have  been  realizing  only  50 
fjercent  more  Income  (on  an  American  dol- 
lar basis)  while  green  coffee  prices  are  now 
10  times  their  1302  low. 

Can  the  great  coffee  squeeze  be  halted? 

It  can  be  and  It  should  be. 

The  Senate  committee  h&s  some  pertinent 
suggestions,  and  we  would  add  some  of  our 
own      Here  they  are: 

Slap  a  stiff  capital-gains  tax  on  alien  Indi- 
viduals and  foreign  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  United  Slates. 

Place  coffee  trading  under  the  control  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  eliminate 
the  tricky  deals  In  coffee  futures 

Require  foreign  coffee  ir.terests  to  dispose 
of  stocks  warehotisevl  in  the  United  States 
through  regular  trade  channels  Instead  of 
holding  them  for  speculative  piOfils. 

In.«itlgHte  criminal  Investigation  (by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice)  of  poeslble  violations  cf 
the  antltrui«t  laws  In  the  United  States  and 
employ  civil  suits  against  fcreltm  manipula- 
tors operating  In  the  United  States. 

Refuse  further  allocation  of  dollars  (by 
ECAi  fcr  the  purchase  of  coffee. 

Assist  the  Brazilian  and  Colombian  Govern- 
ments to  readjust  their  exchrinee  rates  so  the 
coffee  farmers,  rather  than  the  Government 
.ind  the  coffee  speculators,  will  realize  more 
equitable  returns. 

Develop  our  own  (rel.able  >  statistics  on  cof- 
fee production  and  consumption  and  on 
weather  damage  in  cl  ffee-growlng  countries. 

If  Brazil.  Colombia,  and  other  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  wont  c<x)perate.  encotirage 
coffee  growing  In  other  areas. 

Persuade  American  coffee  roasters,  dis- 
tributors, and  retailers  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  percen*p.ge  markups  and  apply  a  more 
reasonaMc  rate  of  return  on  a  pound  basis. 

If  all  thlr  d">^n't  work,  switch  to  sassafras 
or  slippery-elm  tea — ugh  I 


The  New  Socijil  Security  Law — A  Great 
AcbicvemeBt 


EXTENSION  OF  RFJilARKS 
o. 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or    CALIKt/ENiA 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  RWIiKsrNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1950 

Mrs.  DCUGLAS.     Mr    Speaker.  In  my 

opinion,  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 


ments of  this  Eighty-first  Congress  is  the 
enactment  of  a  law  expanding  and  bring- 
ing up  to  date  our  social-security  sys- 
tem. This  law  extends  security  in  ttieir 
old  age  to  10.000,000  additional  Ameri- 
cans as  a  matter  of  their  earned  right, 
not  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  a  public 
dole.  It  raises  social -sectirity  benefits  to 
conform  with  higher  costs  of  living. 

I  believe  that  our  social-security  sjrs- 
tem  should  be  extended  even  further,  so 
as  to  cover  all  working  men  and  women, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this.  But  the  new  law  passed 
by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  a  great 
step  forward,  and  I  was  proud  to  cast 
my  vote  lor  it. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  lat?  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  changes  in  our  social-security 
system  which  it  brings  about 

SlA.rOK    CRANCKS    STTMMAKrZES 

Summarized  in  a  few  sentences,  the 
major  changes  are: 

First.  Larger  benefits:  The  nearly 
235,000  Calif omians  now  recei'ving  so- 
cial-security payments  will  find  that  in 
the  checks  to  be  mailed  out  October  3 
their  benefits  will  be,  on  the  average, 
roughly  75  percent  greater  than  they 
have  been.  For  those  who  wiD  retire 
after  June  1952.  t)eneflts  will  be  twice 
what  th.'-y  are  now,  on  the  average. 

Second.  Broader  coverage:  On  Jan- 
uary 1.  1951.  over  750,000  people  in  the 
State  of  California,  who  up  to  now  have 
not  been  covered  by  social  security,  wiU 
come  under  the  system.  For  the  first 
time  the  nonfarm  self-employed— per- 
sons in  business  for  themselves,  such  as 
grocery  store,  retail  store,  or  gas-station 
owners — will  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  serurity  in  their  later  Ufe  under  the 
social-security  system. 

Third.  Easier  ehgibility:  In  general. 
it  will  take  fewer  years  of  social-cecurtty 
coverage  before  you  are  ligiole  to 
draw  benefits.  Specifically,  persons  who 
are  now  65  or  over,  and  who  have  had 
six  quarter-years — a  year  and  a  half — 
of  social-security  coverage  can  and 
should  apply  immediately  for  benefits. 
Any  retired  worfcer  as  well  as  survivors 
an(i  dependents  will  be  able  to  earn  $50 
a  month — d.s  against  the  present  limit 
of  $15 — without  losing  their  benefit  pay- 
ment.s. 

Here,  in  more  detail,  are  the  answers 
to  questions  I  think  will  be  of  most  gen- 
eral interest: 

HOW     MtrCH    LAKGEX    BENETITS? 

First.  How  much  larger  will  benefits  be 
under  the  new  law?  Benefit  increases 
will  go  to  tvo  main  groups  of  people: 
<  a '  Those  who  are  currently  receiving 
benefits,  or  who  will  begin  receiving  them 
before  1952 ;  and  '  b  >  those  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  after  June  1952 — these 
are  called  "new  starts."  Let  me  explain 
more  fully  how  the  new  biU  affects  each 
0   these  groups. 

IMMEDIATE    INCaEA.SES    AVTKACK    77  »j    PEBCXMT 

There  are  nearly  235.000  people  in  the 
State  of  California  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing social-security  benefits.  In  the 
checks  *hich  they  will  receive  early  in 
October — their  Septeml)er  payments — 
they  will  find  that  their  payments  will 


be.  on  the  avo-age,  77  \^  percent  greater 
tb&n  they  have  been  up  to  now. 

The  table  below  slx>ws  what  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  an  insured  wage 
eamei^  without  any  dependents,  and  for 
a  married  couple: 
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These  same  increases  apply  to  anyone 
who  retires  t)efore  June  1952. 

The  following  table  shows  the  benefits 
that  will  appear  in  the  September  checks 
of  a  Widow  with  two  children  who  is 
currently  receiving  benefits: 


Widotc  icith  two  children 


Present 
Present 
Preaent 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


benefit : 
benefit : 
benefit : 
benefit : 
benefit : 
benefit: 
benefit: 
benefit: 
benefit : 
benefit: 
benefit: 
benefit: 


WO: 
•25: 
830; 
»35; 
•40: 
•45: 
•50: 
•55; 
•60; 
•65: 
•70; 
•75; 


new  l)eneflt: 
new  benefit: 
new  benefit: 
new   benefit: 
new   benefit: 
new  benefit: 
new   benefit: 
new  benefit: 
new  benefit: 
new  benefit: 
new  loenefit: 
new  benefit: 


•40. 

•46. 

•53. 

•59. 

•67. 

•76. 

•83. 
•110. 
•  117. 
$122. 
•138. 
•133. 


iNcxzA^s  szirr  ArrroMA-ncAiXT 

You  do  net  have  to  apply  for  the  in- 
creases; they  will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically. If.  for  any  reason,  the  in- 
crease *ails  to  show  up  in  your  October 
check,  it  will  show  up  very  soon,  in  fuH 
Reci  ients  are  asked  not  to  start  writing 
in  for  information  because  the  more  let- 
ters that  have  to  be  answered,  the  slower 
the  program  will  be  in  getting  under  way. 

BZNEfTTS    DOrVLlD   IN    1953 

For  anyone  who  retires  after  June  1952 
a  new  formula  may  be  used  to  compute 
benefits,  which  will  jrield,  roughly,  twice 
the  benefits  now  being  received.  You 
can  begin  to  use  this  new  formula  just 
as  soon  as  you  have  wOTked  for  six  quar- 
ter-years— or  a  full  year  and  a  half — 
imder  the  social-security  system  after 
January  1.  1951. 
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The  foUo«in*E  table  shouts,  roughlr. 
how  much  the  benefits  will  be  accordm^j 
to  this  new  fonnula: 
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J* 
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IS* 

7S 
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• 
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The  mmlznum  primary  benefit  has 
ratted  from  $10  to  $25  in  most 
and  the  nutximum  family  benefit 
has  been  raised  from  S85  to  $150.  These 
changes  are  long  overdue  in  bnnfnng  our 
social -security  cystem  into  line  with  high 
living  costs. 

WHO    %-IIX    BS   OOWtXS    MOW* 

Second  What  new  people  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  new  law?  On  January 
1.  1951.  ever  750  000  people  In  the  SUiie 
of  California  >  nearly  10  000  000  in  the 
Nation  a.s  a  whole  •  will  come  under  the 
social -sec  un  I  y  s\-5tem  for  the  fir-t  time. 

THI    KOSTK%U    srU-EMPlOTH) 

The  largest  and  most  important  group 
to  come  under  the  system  are  tl"e  non- 
farm  seif-employed — numbennq  about 
424  000  :n  California.  For  the  first  time 
the  drucs-'L^it.  the  grocer,  the  ga5  station 
owner,  and  thousands  of  other  i^ersons 
who  are  in  business  for  themselves  can 
look  forward  to  .'>ecurity  in  the;r  later 
years  as  an  earned  right,  to  which  they 
have  contr-.buted  during  their  working 
hfeiime 

Farmers  are  still  not  included  under 
social  security:  nor  are  many  profes- 
sional ijeople.  such  as  doctoi.-s  and 
law>ers 

rUCTBLK    roti    BtXEITTS    MtTCH    SOCNO 

At  thi.s  point.  I  should  errph.Tize.  for 
the  benefit  of  the.'^e  bu-.ineN>nien.  as 
well  as  all  those  who  will  come  under 
the  .social-.secunty  sj'stem  now.  it  will 
be  much  eas;er  for  you  to  become  elicible 
for  benefits  under  the  new  law  If  you 
are  62  or  over  on  January  1.  1931,  and 
begin  your  social-security  coverage  on 
that  date,  you  will  need  to  work  only  a 
year  and  a  half  under  the  .system  in 
order  to  be  fully  insured  and  eliii.ble  for 
benefit  paymenu-^  upon  retirement  That 
means  that  you  will  bemn  to  drau-  bene- 
fits just  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  retire- 
ment a«e  of  65. 

AGUCVLTUKAL   WOKKXKS 

SfKne  130.000  agricultural  workers  in 
California  will  come  under  the  social  .se- 
curity program  on  January  1.  IhLs  In- 
not  only  persons  who  regularly 
on  farms  but  also  the  so-called 
bmtlerhne  agricultural  workerv— thos« 
who  work.  say.  in  raising  livestock  or  fur 
animalt;  or  in  processing  or  delivering 
cropa  to  storage  or  to  market:  or  those 
nvaced  in  hoiLsehold  work  on  u  farm. 
Employees  of  commercial  handlers  of 
fruits  and  vesetables  are  Included  in  this 
b^jrderime  I'roup.  tut  are  emplo/ees  of 
fanner  cooperatives. 

Those  who  regularly  work  on  farms 
mast  work  for  one  farm  oiMrat^:  r  for  3 
months  before  their  aoctel  ■ecurily  cov- 
erage even  begins.    After  that,  thiry  must 


work  for  him  for  60  full  days  and  earn 
$50  in  cash  durini:  each  3-monlh  period. 
If  they  change  employers,  they  must 
work  regularly  for  3  months  before  their 
work  with  the  new  employer  begins  to 
count  for  social  !;*curity. 

noMrsTic  woKKras 
About  58  000  California  domestic  work- 
ers in  nonfarm  homes  will  join  the  sys- 
tem next  Januarv-.  provided  they  work 
24  da.vs  for  one  employer  and  receive 
cash  wages  of  at  least  $50  during  each 
Quarter-year. 

VOLUMTAIT   COVKXACK   POK  STATS   AND   LOCAL 
rMPIXITCES 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  em- 
ployees of  tiie  Suite,  and  of  cities,  towns, 
or  counties,  this  is  the  .'situation:  Some- 
time after  January  1.  tlie  State  of  Cali- 
fornia may.  if  it  wishes,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment That  asreemeni  will  set  forth 
specifically  which  groups  of  employees 
cl  the  State,  or  of  cities,  towns,  or  coun- 
ties, will  be  covered  under  social  security. 
Any  State  or  local  employee  who  is  cov- 
ered by  an  existing  retirement  system 
cannot  be  included  in  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  this  way.  existing  retirement 
systems  will  be  fully  protected.  If  any 
group  of  Sute  or  local  employees  is  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement,  then  social  se- 
curity coverage  for  all  members  of  the 
group  wiU  be  automatic  There  are  in 
California  about  130.000  Sute  and  local 
employees  who  are  not  covered  by  ex- 
isting retirement  systems  who  mit^hl  be 
included  in  the  social  security  system. 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  California  who  are  not  presently 
covered  by  a  Federal  retirement  system, 
will  be  included  under  social  security. 

CMPix)TKES  or  NONPBorrr  iNSTrruTioNB 

Employees  of  nonprofit  institutions 
•  haspitals.  churches,  schools,  and  the 
like '  will  be  covered  only  if  the  em- 
ployer agrees  to  pay  his  share  of  the  tax 
contribution  and  if  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  employees  favor  social-security 
coverage. 

Ministers  and  members  of  religiotis 
orders  will  continue  to  be  excluded. 

BAI..SME.V    AND    TBUCK    DRIVTRS    INCIl'DrD 

The  new  bill  will  also  include  all  full- 
time  life-insurance  salesmen,  certain 
full-time  traveling  salesmen  i other  than 
hoiuse-U)-house».  many  delivery  truck 
drivers  and  home  Industrial  workers  who 
satisfy  certain  conditions. 

HOW    IX>NO    TO   QUALtTTT 

Third.  How  long  will  you  have  to 
work  under  social  security  before  you 
can  start  drawing  benefits? 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
new  social-security  law  is  that  although 
the  retirement  BKe  is  still  65.  in  the  fu- 
ture you  will  not  have  to  work  under  the 
social-security  system  nearly  as  long  be- 
fore you  are  fully  Insured  and  eligible 
to  draw  beneflt^  upon  reaching  the  re- 
tirement age  of  65. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many 
quarter-years  of  covera^-e  under  social 
.•-.ecuniy  you  will  have  to  have  under  the 
new  1.1W.  as  compared  with  the  present 
law  Simply  lf)ok  at  the  figure  next  to 
your  iik'e  on  January  1,  1951. 


Quurter-i/ears  of  coverage  required  to  be 
fully  insured 
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All  of  the  time  you  have  worked 
under  social  security  up  .to  now  still 
counts  toward  meeting  your  "coverage" 
requirement. 

This  change  means  three  main  things. 

MANT   AGED  63   CAN  GET   BENKFtTi,    IMMEDIATELT 

First,  any  insured  worker  who  is  now 
65  or  over,  and  who  has  had  6  quarter- 
years  <  or  a  full  year  and  a  hs  If )  of  social- 
security  coverage,  can  draw  benefits  im- 
mediately He  should  apply  for  them  at 
the  nearest  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion field  office. 

In  California,  these  office?  are  located 
in  Bakersfield.  Eureka.  Fresno.  Glendale. 
Hollywood.  Huntint;ton  Pari:.  Englewood. 
Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles.  Oakland.  Pasa- 
dena. Redding.  Sacramento.  San  Beriiar- 
dino.  San  Dieao,  San  Francisco.  San 
Mateo.  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Monica. 
Santa  Rosa.  Stockton,  and  San  Jose. 
Your  local  post  office  should  be  able  to 
tell  you  how  to  address  year  request. 

Second,  any  worker  who  is  62  or  over 
on  January  1.  1951,  even  if  he  only  starts 
his  social-security  coverag?  next  year, 
will  be  eligible  to  begin  draving  benefits 
just  as  soon  as  he  reache.s  the  retire- 
ment age  of  65.  if  he  has  had  six  quar- 
ter yrars  (a  year  and  a  half    of  coverage. 

CLICIBILn-T    MUCH    EASIER    rO«    THE    NEWLY 
COVE«ED 

Third,  and  most  important  to  the 
thou.sands  who  will  become  eligible  to 
join  the  social-security  system  next  year. 
It  will  be  possible  for  them  U>  bemn  draw- 
ing benefits  up>on  retirement  lat  aae  65 » 
with  much  less  social -secu;"ity  coverage 
than  now.  The  table  above  shows  the 
tremendous  improvements  brought  about 
by  this  law. 

BtNtrrrs  roii  susvivoks  and  dependents 
The  fourth  main  question  of  general 
Interest  is:  How  much  will  dependents 
and  survivors  receive  under  the  new  law? 
The  "primar>-  benefit"  is  the  basic  pay- 
ment made  to  an  insured  wage  earner 
who  has  no  dependents  Crenerally 
speaking,  dependents  and  jurvivors  will 
receive  the  .same  part  of  the  "primary" 
as  at  present.  This  mears  that  their 
benefits  will  also  be  abou:  75  percent 
higher  than  at  piesent.  up  until  1952.  and 
double  the  present  levels  alter  that. 
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The  major  changes  in  dependents'  and 
survivors'  bez>efits  are: 

»a)  A  retired  worker  s  wife  who  Is  un- 
der 65  can  receive  benefits  if  she  has  a 
child  In  her  care. 

(b>  The  benefit  for  a  dependent  par- 
ent has  been  raised  to  three-quarters 
01  the  "primary"  benefit  of  the  wage 
earner  tit  has  been  one-half). 

(c>  Lump-sum  death  payments. 
though  reduced  to  three  times  the  "pri- 
mary benefit"  of  the  wage  earner,  are 
now  payable  to  the  family  of  every  in- 
sured worker.  Formerly,  these  payments 
were  made  only  when  no  other  member 
of  the  family  was  entitled  to  survivors' 
benefits  at  the  time  of  the  wage  earn- 
er's death. 

(d)  Retired  workers,  survivors,  or  de- 
pendents may  now  earn  $50  a  month  <  as 
against  $14.99  under  the  present  law) 
without  losing  their  benefit  privileges. 

NEW    LAW    A   LAMOMASX    IN    SOCIAL    LMSISLATIOW 

This  new  social  security  law  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  field  of  social  legislation. 
The  improvements  in  our  social  insur- 
ance system  which  it  brings  about  are 
long  overdue.  In  my  opinion,  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  I  believe  that  our 
insurance  system  should  inclvide  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  who  are 
entitled  to  security  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  a  matter  of  charity.  I  beliet-e 
that  the  system  should  extend  to  aU 
working  men  and  women — for  old  age  is 
a  problem  shared  by  aU  Americans  alike. 
I  believe  that  the  retirement  age  for 
women  should  be  lowered  from  65  to 
60.  I  believe  that  all  Insured  workers 
should  receive  a  minimima  benefit  of  $75. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  contained 
In  a  social  security  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced early  this  year. 

We  have  taken  a  great  step  forward, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  progress  and 
improvement.  There  is  still  a  challenge 
for  the  future. 


•TTie  Span  Thai  Baflt  of  Priceless  Parts, 
of  Love  DWiac  in  Hnman  Hearts,  Has 
Streft-sth  No  Evil  Force  Can  Sever— 
the  Bridge  of  KoKbess  Lasts  Forever'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  TTTE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
it  was  an  inspiration  to  read  in  the  Au- 
gust 1950  issue  of  the  magazine  American 
Engineer  a  poem  written  by  Dr.  David 
Barnard  Steinman.  internationally 
known  bridge  engineer  and  author  of 
many  books  on  bridge  design,  construc- 
tion, and  direction. 

It  is  significant  Indeed  that  this  mes- 
sage on  the  spiritual  ingredients  of  a 
bridge  to  span  the  gap  from  man  to 
man"  should  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
a  man  who  has  participated  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  such  imposing 


structures  as  the  Triborou^h  and  Henry 
Hudson  Bridges  In  New  York  City,  the 
Cologne-Mulheim  Bridge  over  the  his- 
toric Rhine;  the  Florianopolis  at  Brazil, 
largest  suspension  bridge  in  South 
America;  the  Thousand  Islands  Interna- 
tional Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
River — bridges,  in  fact,  in  five  continents 
of  o\ir  troubled  world. 

Dr.  Steinman.  honorary  life  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  has  given  us  a  beautiful 
and  timely  message  in  his  poem.  The 
Bridge,  and  I  ask  that  it  now  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcxmd  so  that  the  Members  of  this  and 
the  other  body,  together  with  the  coimt- 
less  readers  of  our  proceedings,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  it. 

The  Bbidgz 
(By  Dr.  D.  B.  Steinman) 

(Editor's  Not*:  Below  is  a  poem  written  by 
Dr  D  B.  Jteinman,  Internationally  known 
bridge  engineer,  and  first  president  of  NSPE.) 

In  days  gone  by.  a  valiant  band. 

Wltli  consecrated  iieart   and  hand. 

Set  out  as  pUgruns.  seeking  ways 

To  pierce  tbe  wUderneas  of  fear. 

To  bring  tbe  d:.stant  places  near. 

To  build  new  roads  to  brtgliter  days. 

Thrcugh  field  and  forest,  hill  and  vale. 

Ther  cleared  a  path  and  blaeed  a  trail. 

In  beat  and  frost,  they  tolled  each  day 

To  make  more  smooth  and  safe  the  road. 

To  ease  the  heartache  and  the  load 

Per  others  who  would  come  that  way. 

One  night  the  pilgrims  reached  the  rim 

Of  canyon  deep  and  torrent  grim. 

With  alien  tribes  en  farther  side. 

The  need  was  clear — a  mighty  span, 

A  link  cf  peace  uniting  man. 

Built  high  above  the  swollen  tide. 

The  pUgnm£  built  a  bridge  of  wood: 

In  massive  strength  the  great  span  stood. 

But  ere  the  bridge  with  load  was  strained. 

A  fiery  spark  feU  on  the  span 

And   flames   consumed  this  work   of   nian — 

Then   naught   but  glowing  ash   remained. 

The  pilgrims  labored  to  atone: 
This  time  they  built  a  bridge  of  stone. 
But  ere  the  builders'  thrill  had  waned. 
A  sudden  earthquake  heaved  the  ground 
And  felled  the  bridge,  with  crashing  sound — 
Then  naught  but  rubble  hea^  remained. 
Imbued  with   unat>ated  zeal. 
The  pilgrims  built  a  bridge  of  steel. 
But  as  their  eyes  alolt  were  trained. 
A  thing  Of  terror,  hurtlirg  past. 
Dissolved  the  bridge  In  iissxcn  blast — 
Then  naught  but  vapor  g.ow  remained. 
The  pUgrims  now  were  sad  of  heart 
Their  best  was  spent  of  skill  and  art. 
Yet  all  their  work  had  come  to  naught. 
What  part  was  missing  in  their  plan? 
How  could  they  build  a  lasting  span 
To  reach  the  goal  their  toU  had  sought? 
While  hearts  were  heavy  with  despair. 
There  came  an  answer  to  their  prayer. 
As  clouds  rolled  back  before  their  gaze. 
A  radiant  rision  met  their  eyes — 
A  rainbow  span  across  tlie  skies. 
Resplendent  In  its  glowing  rays. 
And  as  they  gazed  with  wonder  high. 
Tliey  heard  a  voice  speak  from  the  sky: 
"To  span  the  gap  from  laan  to  man. 
Construct  a  bridge  net  niade  by  hands. 
Not  wood  CM-  stone  or  iroi.  bands — 
Of  human  kln^"""'  bulll  the  span'" 
The  pilgrims'  hearts  wl'Ji  hope  were  fired; 
With  prayer  they  turned  to  task  liispired: 
By  overcoming  human  tillndness. 
By  giving  loving  thought  to  others. 
By  treating  all  men  as  their  brothers. 
They  buUt  the  bridge  of  human  kindness. 


And  tbere  tJ&e  span  ctf  apkrtt  atood. 
Oonjotnlng  men  In  tarotberlMOd. 
Unittng  men  in  love  sn  pcmal. 
Fteroe  Btarms  may  rase  and  lightning  fiaah. 
WUd    fkxxli    may    swirl    and    eartbqtiakaa 

craatk — 
But  naught  can  shake  vbc  span  eternal. 

The  span  thus  built  at  prtceleas  parts— 

Of  love  divine  in  human  hearts — 

Has  strength  no  evil  ftwee  can  aever. 

The  dream  of  heaven-lnsplred  sages. 

The  prayer  of  mankind  through  the  ages — 

The  tJTidge  of  kindness  lasts  forever. 


Indeea,  It  Is  Tn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  YELDE 

or  nuwo's 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  REPRESENT  All  v  tsU 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
fnmi  the  Peoria  Journal  of  September 
11.  1950,  entiUed  -Tndeed,  It  Is  Time." 
jjnaxD.  It  Is  Taa 

Addressing  the  convention  of  the  IlllnoU 
department  of  the  American  Legion  in  Chi- 
cago last  week.  Oovemor  Stevenson  presented 
a  plea  for  a  cessation  oi  crltldam  at  tl»e  ad- 
ministration of  President  Truman. 

"It  is  time  now  to  cioae  ranks  and  put  an 
end  to  strikes,  to  recrlnUnatlons.  to  political 
charges  and  countercharges."  be  aald.  "It  is 
time  to  stop  fVghtlng  each  otho-  and  start 
fighting  the  common  enemy." 

The  governor  thus  echoed  the  administra- 
tion line  that  decries  any  crttlcUm  erf  Its 
bungling  as  an  attack  upon  tbe  wbole  coun- 
try. Mr.  Truman  and  Governor  Stevenson 
expect  the  people  at  tbe  United  States  to 
blindly  and  ux^complalningly  loUow  the 
blundering  policy  that  has  placed  this  coun- 
try needlessly  in  a  most  precarious  position. 

Indeed,  it  Is  time  for  a  dosing  of  ranks 
and  a  determining  to  face  up  to  tbe  "com- 
mon enemy"  and  to  actuaUy  begin  doing 
something  to  defeat  that  enemy.  It  Is  tUna 
that  the  administration  that  Governor  Stev- 
enson attempts  to  defend  liegan  deUverlng 
the  goods  and  givlrg  the  people  of  the  United 
States  something  they  can  support  instead  of 
fumbling  along  and  phmglng  the  Nation 
totally  unprepared  Into  a  bitter,  bloody  war. 
It  Is  tlnae  for  the  leaders  the  jovemor  wants 
us  to  foUow  to  stop  coddling  and  ignoring 
the  Cconmunlsts  wltliln  their  ranks  and  to 
begin  doing  something  to  oust  them  from 
positions  where  they  can  carry  on  their  de- 
structive work. 

Governor  Stevenson  and  tbe  Democratic 
politicians  seem  to  believe  that  anyone  who 
doesnt  agree  entirely  with  them  is  working 
against  the  best  intoevu  of  tbe  United 
States.  They  believe  that  unless  we  swallow 
down  without  gulping  the  colossal  bungling 
Indulged  In  by  such  men  as  Secretaries  John- 
son and  Acheson  and  the  even  greater  mis- 
takes of  Harry  Truman  that  we  are  sabotag- 
ing the  effort   to  preserre  An»enca. 

Loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  and  support 
of  the  Government  do  not  remove  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  crltidie  and  assaU  stupid 
blunderers  and  disloyal  agents  of  the  enemy 
who  are  leading  the  way  straight  to  destruc- 
tion. Indeed  there  Is  more  loyalty  In  the 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
cry  out  against  the  setflah  efforts  of  petty 
nwn  in  high  places  to  gain  poUtlcal  advan- 
tage at  the  exp:::nae  at  their  country,  than 
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then  U  ta  the  subaiHlva  afoeapteniM  of  in- 
compeMncc  And  akaMoOTary  ta  Um  u]:^>er 
Itvtis  of  goramnMnt  urfwl  bT  Um  ({ovcmor. 
Ii  u  tliiM  (or  tb*  peopto  <il  Antertca  to 
rally  to  tbe  cupport  of  tbair  cooBtnr.  Gov*r- 
Xkor  Stercnaon.  but  It  vtll  nrrvr  be  the  time 
for  ttocm  to  eaaaa  thdr  cCorta  to  rvu-b  ttxa 
and  tnancUng  ot  tncoanpetenu  Ute 
Johaaon  and  Acbaaon  «bo  bat* 
It  about  the  needless  <leatb:i  of  un- 
trained and  unequipped  Amertcan  Ixtya  b&lf 
way  amund  tbe  vorld.  A  man  wbo  asks 
tbani  to  aitaooe  theu-  crlUcism  u  doing  hia 
Mation  no  favor  He  u  merely  puttlag 
poliucs  abead  of  patriotism. 


Mai7  Tkereia  Nortoa 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARXS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PEXNbTl.V\N:\ 

m  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TUIS 

Wednesday,  September  13,  19i0 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  PennsyU-ar.ia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wjth  the  retirement  of  the  gen- 
tk?woman  from  New  Jersey  at  r^e  con- 
clusion of  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
membership  wi]  lose  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tifiguished  and  most  respected  col- 
leagues. Pew  of  lis  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance  when  she  first  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
a  Quarter  of  a  century  ago,  yet  e^'eryone 
who  remembers  the  dark  days  following 
1929  Will  recall  «nth  appreciation  her 
persistent  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
liTins  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
stiflcred  most  m  that  period  ol  depres- 
sion and  destitution.  Mrs  Nohton  was 
a  predominant  figure  in  the  long  battle 
to  obtain  the  deser\'ed  benefits  which 
our  working  men  and  women  eventually 
came  to  realize,  and  it  was  she  sho  per- 
sonally sponsored  and  guided  legislation 
for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  after 
she  assumed  the  chair  of  the  Lalxjr  Com- 
mittee in  1937. 

As  a  resident  of  a  mining,  industrial, 
and  farm  district.  I  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  progress  that  came  about 
through  the  work  of  such  outstanding 
legislators  as  Mrs.  Norton  Not  until 
my  election  to  Congress  and  my  subse- 
quent appointment  to  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, however,  could  I  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  her  task.  And  only  then 
could  I  understand  the  struggle  that  was 
required  to  prevent  revocation  of  those 
laws  responsible  for  labor's  progress. 
Time  and  again  Mrs  Norton  experi- 
enced .severe  criticism  for  her  continued 
deferment  of  aniilabor  legislation  dur- 
ing war  years;  on  every  occa-sion  she 
chose  to  accept  undeserved  censure 
rather  than  yield  to  demands  contrary 
to  her  principles  and  to  those  of  her 
people  Such  courage  of  conviction  has 
won  for  Mrs  Norton  the  admiration  of 
the  entire  Congress  and  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
political  afUliation 

I  .should  also  like  to  point  out  that  In 
succeeding  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  a.s  delegate  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  I  found  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  many  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  were  highly  aware 
of  her  ttbJily,  respectful  of  her  Judg- 


ment, and  appreciative  of  her  friend- 
ship And  I  assure  you  that  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  esteem  which 
we  here  have  foi  Mrs  Norton  15  not  con- 
fined to  America  alone 


Helicopter  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

IN  THE  HOISE  OF  REPUESS.NT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  19S0 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Ricord  some  in- 
formation about  helicopters; 

CrviL  AraoNAcncs  Board. 
Waahington.  Srptember  8.  1950. 
Hon.  LrjfBirr  Bbckwokth. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Mk  Beckwokth  :  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  Au- 
gust SO.  1930.  concerning  a  recent  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  respect  to  hell- 
copter  operations.  During  that  discussion  a 
comparison  was  made  between  the  cost  of 
transporting  mall  by  truck  and  by  helicopter. 
and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  latter  service  was  too  costly.  In  your 
letter  you  request  Information  which  would 
explain  the  expenditures  for  helicopter  serv- 
ices. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  the  most  per- 
tinent Information  Is  contained  in  the 
Board's  opinion  in  the  Chicago  Helicopter 
Service  Case  (copy  attached)  from  which  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  following  two  para- 
graphs appearing  on  pages  689  and  690: 

"On  the  basts  of  cost  figures  obtained  from 
the  F»ost  Office  Division  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Service,  the  report  indicates  that  a  fleet  of 
nine  Government-owned  trucks  could  per- 
form a  service  approximately  equal  to  the 
helicopter  service  at  an  annual  over-all  cost 
of  174.605.  or  M  44  an  hour.  It  Is.  of  course, 
clear  that  the  operation  of  trucks  to  provide 
mail  cervice  In  lieu  of  the  proposed  helicopter 
service  could  be  conducted  at  a  substantially 
lower  coat  to  the  Government  than  the  hell- 
copter  service.  However,  there  are.  we  be- 
lieve, considerations  of  broad  national  inter- 
est which  Justify  the  inauguration  of  the 
proposed  helicopter  service  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  The  establishment  of  this 
B«*rvlce  In  the  Chicago  area  offers  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  providing  answers  to 
the  air  transport  industry  as  to  the  utility 
and  efficiency  of  a  relatively  new  type  of  air- 
craft In  scheduled  commercial  operations. 
Moreover,  further  development  of  the  hell- 
copter  and  tbe  experience  to  be  gained  from 
the  operation  Is  desirable  In  the  Interest  of 
the  r.atl4)nal  defense. 

"The  recent  war  and  the  present  trend  of 
events  demonstrate  that  It  Is  of  considerable 
public  Interest  that  new  types  of  scheduled 
air  transportation  be  fostered  when  clrcum- 
atancca  port«nd  a  raaaonable  expectation  of 
suecaaa.  Ib  many  raapects.  military  and 
commercial  fields  of  air  transportation  are 
one.  At  the  present  time  military  versions 
of  the  helicopter  are  similar  to  commercial 
types  The  interest  of  the  military  in  the 
operation  U  abundantly  clear  not  only  from 
Its  active  participation  In  this  proceeding 
but  also  by  t<  at.on  of  the  fact  that  military 
helicopters  were  mitde  available  to  tbe  Post 
Office  Department  (or  cunductlng  ^  test  op- 
eration lt»  t.he  Chicago  area  The  Air  Force 
ujid  Iht  Navy  urge  certlflcation  of  the  service, 
emphasising  the  value  of  the  helicopter  In 
mliitary  operations  and  the  assistance  which 
the  oi^ratlon  would  give  by  providing  a  valu- 


able background  of  experlenci  and  building 
a  nuclei  of  trained  helicopter  flight,  mainte- 
nance, and  engineering  persoi  nel  as  part  of 
an  emergency  reserve  for  defense  Chicago 
has  a  varied  climate  the  year  riund  and  from 
an  operational  viewpoint  the  experiment  also 
would  give  the  military  weather  experience 
with  the  helicopter  In  addition  to  that  af- 
forded by  the  Los  Angeles  op'^ratlon.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  foregoing  cor  slderatlons  we 
find  that  the  operation  of  helicopter  service 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  in  the  Chicago 
area  Is  required  by  the  publ  c  convenience 
and  necessity  " 

It  Is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Board 
recognized  the  savings  In  cosi  if  the  service 
were  performed  by  truck,  but  concluded  that 
there  were  overriding  considerations,  mainly 
of  a  national -defense  nature,  which  Justify 
the  authorization  of  this  experimental  serv- 
ice. In  connection  with  the  n.itlonal-defense 
aspects  of  this  case.  I  shouM  like  to  refer 
you  to  footnote  6  of  the  attached  opinion 
(appearing  on  p.  690)  which  contains  ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  by  the  military  serv- 
ices, giving  strong  support  to  the  helicopter 
experiment.  In  reaching  Its  decision  in  this 
case  the  Board  gave  substantial  weight  to 
such  testimony. 

In  the  event  they  may  be  nf  use  to  you,  I 
am  enclosing  sets  of  financl  il  and  mileage 
and  traffic  recurrent  reports  for  feeder  car- 
riers for  the  12  months  ended  March  31. 
1950.  On  page  4  of  these  reports  will  be 
found  statistics  for  the  two  lellcopter  serv- 
ices now  In  operation.  Loe  .^.ngeles  Airways 
and  Helicopter  Air  Service.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  during  the  12  months 
ended  March  31,  1950.  Helicopter  Air  Service 
transported  1.163.151  pounds  of  air  mall  and 
received  *191.237  In  temporary  mall  pay.  and 
that  Los  Angeles  Airways  transported  3,790- 
639  pounds  of  air  mall  and  received  $419,237 
In  temporary  mall  pay.  Assuming  that  each 
pound  of  air  mall  contained  25  pieces  (on 
the  basis  of  Post  Office  Department  esti- 
mates), the  cost  for  the  helicopter  service  In 
Chicago,  which  had  been  Ir.  operation  less 
than  a  year,  was  equivalent  to  SO  0066  per 
letter,  and  the  cost  for  the  service  In  Los 
Angeles,  which  had  been  In  operation  two 
and  a  half  years,  was  equivalent  to  only 
$0  0044  per  letter.  These  amounts  compare 
with  revenue  which  would  approximate  $0  06 
per  letter.  It  would  seem  that  the  unit  cost 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  per  piece  of 
air  mall  for  helicopter  service  Is  not  very 
substantial  In  comparison  w:th  the  air  mall 
postage  revenues  derived  by  the  Department, 
and  In  ad<'ltlon  It  should  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  unit  costs  may  decrease  as  a  re- 
sult of  further  operating  experience.  Under 
these  c  rcumstances,  and  In  view  of  the  many 
national-Interest  aspects  of  the  helicopter 
operations,  we  believe  the  authorization  of 
this  experimental  service  can  be  fully  Jus- 
tified 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  In  conneciion  with  this 
matter 

Sincerely  yours. 

Osw.^Lo  Rtak, 
Actiig  Chairman. 
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The  Brave  Men  of  No  fa  me  Ridge 


EXTENSION  OF  RIIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR. 

ur  P»;NNSTLVAN   A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRi  SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Septembtr  13.  1950. 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  herewith  ar  article  from 
Life  magazine  by  James  Bell  entitled 
"The  Brave  Men  of  No  Name  Ridije " 


It  was  the  privilege  of  Representative 
Latham  and  msrself  during  active-duty 
service  with  the  Navy  to  participate  in 
a  very  small  way  in  one  of  the  phases 
of  this  engagement.  I  have  never  seen 
braver  men  and  every  marine  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  and  to  t&ke  and  hold 
ground.  I  hope  this  statement  will  not 
be  construed  as  propaganda.  The  best 
Marine  propaganda  I  know  is  a  marine, 
and  that  kind  of  propaganda  is  not  al- 
most as  good  as  Joe  Stalin's,  it  is  better. 
Tax  BmAVE  Mkn  or  No  Namz  Ridc* 

THB  MABINKS  ENCACK  THE  ENEMT  IN  A  HIDB- 
OT7SLT  BBirrAI.  BATTLE  THAT  KTAI.U  PKLKLIT7. 
TAKAWA,   AND  TWO  JUAA 

(By  Junes  Bell.  Time-Life  correspondent) 
ThU  little  ridge  was  hardly  worthy  of  the 
term.  It  ran  north  and  south,  paralleling 
tbe  Naktong  River  10  miles  west  of  Tongsan. 
It  was  the  southern  end  of  an  enemy  salient 
In  the  Changnyong  area  where  for  10  dayi 
United  States  troope  had  been  trying  to 
shove  a  North  Korean  bridgehead  Iwck  across 
the  siugglsh  stream.  It  was  Just  a  little 
hump  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  less 
than  300  feet  above  the  green  valley  floor. 
But  this  ridge  with  no  name,  undignified 
even  by  a  prlmltlye  trail,  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten by   the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 

What  historians  will  call  It  I  have  no  idea. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  known  simply  as  objective 
one.  as  It  was  designated  on  the  map  Brig. 
Gen.  Edward  Craig,  commander  of  tbe  First 
Provisional  Marine  Brigade,  held  In  his  lap  as 
he  sat  In  a  bean  field.  But  no  one  Is  going 
to  forget  It  any  more  than  he  will  forget 
Bloody  Nose  Ridge  at  Peleliu  or  Moimt  Suri- 
bachl  at  Iwo  Jlma  or  the  sand  dunes  at  Ta- 
rawa. Here  took  place  the  most  brutal  bat- 
tle in  the  first  2  months  of  the  Korean 
campaign. 

■•This,"  said  one  of  Ed  Craig's  senior  officers 
as  be  watched  the  long  line  of  litters  coming 
out  of  the  valley  below  No  Name  Ridge,  "is 
the  toughest  we've  hit.    This  U  like  Iwo." 

The  Marines,  having  won  the  objective  as- 
signed them  south  of  Chinju,  were  thrown 
Into  the  Changny&ng  bulge  after  1  night's 
rest.  With  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  and  a 
regimental  combat  team  they  set  out  to  drive 
an  estimated  12,000  Commlrs  from  positions 
which  were  a  menace  to  Pusan.  No  Name 
Ridge  was  the  first  assault  point.  The  Marines 
had  to  take  It  before  the  coml>at  team  could 
move  ahead  In  the  center.  Intelligence 
figured  the  enemy  had  around  600  troops  well 
dug  In  along  the  ridge. 

During  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Atigust  16. 
the  Marines  moved  into  position  on  another 
ridge  Just  east  of  there.  Early  on  Thursday 
morning  American  artillery  hammered  No 
Name  Ridge  for  5  minutes.  Then  for  15 
minutes  Marine  Corsair  fighters  raked  It  with 
bombs,  rockets,  and  machine  guns.  Then 
came  another  10  minutes  of  artillery.  Finally 
as  the  8  a.  m.  Jump-off  hour  neared,  the 
Corsairs  moved  back  In  for  their  final  strafing 
runs,  and  No  Name  Ridge  was  smoking  with 
dust  and  cordite. 

Then  the  Marines  started  down  Into  the 
valley,  and  the  setmingly  lifeless  ridge  sud- 
denly tjecame  alive  with  the  enemy.  Prom 
the  left  rear  of  the  assault  force  came  the 
angry  eruption  of  a  machine  gun.  Another 
machine  gun  opened  up  from  the  valley  floor 
to  the  right.  Prom  the  top  of  the  hlU  came 
more  machine-gun  fire.  Interlaced  with 
bursts  from  automatic  weapons  and  mortars. 
Hell  btuTt  around  the  leathernecks  as  they 
moved  across  the  valley  and  up  the  ridge. 
Everywhere  along  the  assault  line  men  fell. 

But,  glory  forever  to  the  bravest  men  I 
ever  saw.  the  line  did  not  break.  It  went 
forward  In  spurts.  The  casualties  were  tin- 
th*nkable.  but  the  assault  force  never  turned 
b.-\r>t.  It  moved,  fell  down,  got  up  and  moved 
again. 


"God!"  exclaimed  a  Tcteran  Marine  officer 
as  he  watched.    "How  brave  can  men  be?" 

"I  never  saw  men  with  so  much  guts."  said 
General  Craig  watching  through  glasses.  His 
hand  shook  sllgMly.  but  his  mouth  was  a 
firm  line  and  his  cold  blue  i>yes  did  not  cloud. 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  assault  force 
stumbled  and  struggled  forward.  The  enemy 
mortar  was  knocked  out  by  artUlery.  but 
the  machine  guns  and  automatic  weapons 
never  let  up.  As  the  Miixlnes  neared  tbe 
crest,  their  line  ripped  iipart,  the  North 
Koreans  came  out  of  their  ::io6ltlons  throwing 
grenades.  They  were  ci  t  down,  but  tbe 
grenades  did  terrible  worl:. 

The  Marine  line  waven-d,  paused,  with- 
drew a  bit  and  waited.  Then,  with  a  final 
thrust,  an  eertlmated  10  Mixlnes  reached  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.    They  never  came  back. 

The  rest  were  ordered  fc)  withdraw.  Men 
too  exhausted  to  cry  crawled  tjack  duwn  the 
ridge.  Per  all  the  terrible  sacrifice  the  posi- 
tion stayed  in  enemy  han<ls. 

The  ridge  became  quiet.  Corpsmen,  lead- 
ing stretcher  teams  of  South  Koreans,  who  ^ 
never  fUncbed  at  sniper  fire  which  raked 
their  traU.  began  crossing  the  valley  to  pick 
up  the  wounded.  They  tcok  them  to  an  aid 
station  just  beyond  the  bean  field  where 
General  Craig  sat  sweepLig  the  ridge  with 
his  field  glasses.  I  sat  beside  him  all  choked 
up  and  wondered  if  the  stream  of  litter  bear- 
ers would  ever  stop  coml:ig  up  out  of  that 
damned  valley. 

Craig,  a  kind  and  sensitive  man,  tried  not 
to  look  at  hU  torn  kids.  Finally  he  said, 
with  sad  pride.  "I  haven't  heard  one  of  the 
wounded  cry.  We'll  take  this  piece  of  real 
estate,  but  the  cost  is  goirg  to  be  terrible." 

Artillery  began  plastering  the  Communist 
positions.  Then  the  Cor$airs  came  rt»nng 
out  of  the  sky  with  a  terrible  anger.  They 
seemed  to  be  Uve  creatuna  mad  for  revenge. 
Their  gull  wings  almost  touched  the  tops 
of  the  low  btishes  as  they  screamed  in  on  all 
sides.  Their  rockets  harcily  left  their  wings 
before  tbey  blasted  Intc  the  targets  with 
searing  orange  fiame,  Tlie  pilots,  knowing 
the  kids  down  there  had  I  ad  a  horrible  time, 
Jerked  their  planes-  out  c  f  dives  and  pulled 
away  in  turns  that  wen  almost  too  tight. 
eager  to  make  another  nm. 

The  wounded  on  the  Itters  were  carried 
past  their  general,  who  >at  with  a  terrible 
calm  waiting  for  his  secoad  assaiUt  wave  to 
come  up  the  winding  mean  tain  road.  Near 
General  Craig  the  bearers  gently  lowered  the 
litters  and  rested  for  a  brief  moment. 
Troops  nearby  and  correspondents  watching 
the  l)attle  gave  the  wourded  water. 

I  asked  Corpsman  CI. axles  Scribner,  of 
Rochester.  Mich,,  who  hai  Just  come  off  the 
ridge,  what  is  was  like  o^'er  there. 

"Sir."  he  said  pmnting,  his  fatigues  drip- 
ping with  sweat  and  his  arms  so  weary  they 
dangled  at  his  side,  "over  there  is  much  shot 
and  much  hell.  We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can.     Well  get  'em  out." 

Scribner  could  not  rejuember  how  many 
trips  he  made  across  tht;  valley.  He  had  a 
record  of  the  wounded  he  brought  cut.  It 
Indicated  he  made  mon;  trips  than  seems 
humanly  possible. 

Scribner  waited  until  his  South  Korean 
litter  bearers  had  loaded  the  men  they  had 
Just  brought  up  onto  a  Jeep.  He  shook  him- 
self, said  "Come  on.  characters."  and  start- 
ed down  into  the  valley  again.  The  South 
Koreans  followed  without  a  w«:d.  No  one 
knew  their  names.  They  were  Jtist  "Scrib- 
ner's  characters,"  and  tl.ey  were  good  char- 
acters to  have  on  your  side. 

The  new  assault  wave  moved  up  and  they 
watched  the  wounded  going  In  the  other  di- 
rection. They  were  unaniling.  and  there 
was  fear  in  their  faces.  T1>e  faces  were  so 
young. 

As  they  got  ready  to  lamp  off,  the  last  at 
the  wounded  were  comlrg  out  of  the  valley. 
General  Craig  came  down  from  the  edge  of 
the   bean   patch  and   w.itched.    Finally   he 


walked  to  •  Utter  and  toucbed  a  bwUy 
wounded  boy  on  the  aboulder. 

"Nice  work,  aon."  be  said  very  aoftly. 
"Thank  you."  Then  he  returned  to  tbe  bean 
patch.  Tbe  boy  did  not  bear  whaX  tbe  gen- 
eral said.    It  la  probably  just  as  weU. 

It  Is  nice  to  report  that  tbe  second  as- 
sault wave  carried  the  ridge  with  no  name 
and  that  the  marines  continued  their  ad- 
vance. But  it  will  never  be  nice  to  remem- 
ber those  kids  who  were  being  carried  out 
of  that  valley.  Tbe  only  good  of  It  all  Is 
the  wonderful  knowledge  that  there  are 
good,  brave  Americans  stlU  about. 


As  Tkkk  as  Fkas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiKors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  September  13. 19S0 

Mr.  "VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Star  September  12,  1950,  entitled 
"As  Thick  as  Fleas" : 

As  Thick  as  Fleas 

The  list  of  persons  arrested  as  wartime 
or  postwar  Communist  spies,  and  charged 
with  perjury  for  denying  Communist  con- 
nections, added  to  former  Communists  who 
confessed  their  past  activities,  has  grown 
bewUderlngly  long.  And  It  continues  to 
grow. 

It  becomes  more  obvious  all  tbe  time  that 
there  has  been  no  place  in  the  United  States 
which  Communist  spies  could  not  easily 
penetrate,  whether  it  was  a  latxx-atory  doing 
top  secret  work  on  atomic  fission  or  the 
Department  of  State,  where  foreign  policy 
was  being  made. 

Last  week,  on  the  same  day.  one  scientist 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  being  a  Com- 
munist and  another  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury. Both  bad  access  to  Jet  propulsion 
secrets  at  the  California  institute  of  Tech- 
nology One  was  Dr.  Hsue-shen  Tslen,  an 
alien  who  has  been  in  this  country  since  IMS 
and  was  head  of  the  Guggenheim  Jet  pro- 
pulsion center  at  Caltech.  The  other  Is  Dr. 
Sidney  Welnbatun.  a  physicist  who  worked 
at  the  same  jet  propulsion  laboratory.  A  Jury 
found  Efr.  'Weinbaum  guilty  of  perjury  In 
denying  that  he  was  a  Communist  In  order 
to  remain  at  wco-k  In  the  laborauiry. 

There  was  another  physicist  who  worked 
in  California  In  1943  and  was  accused  of 
passing  atomic  secrets  to  a  Russian  spy.  but 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  mysteriously 
reluctant  to  present  his  case  to  a  grand  Jury. 
F<x  a  time  he  was  known  only  as  Scientist  X. 
Septemtjer  30.  1949.  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  irientifled  him  as 
Dr.  Joseph  Weinberg,  assistant  profes&co'  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Mlnnesou. 
The  committee  turned  Its  evidence  over  to 
tbe  Departn^nt  of  Justice  and  asked  that 
Dr.  Weinberg  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  on 
the  groiuids  that  he  lied  when  he  testified 
that  he  was  not  a  Communist  and  did  not 
know  Steve  Nelson.  C(»nmunist  agent.  It 
has  been  11  months  and  13  days  since  tbe 
Department  of  Justice  received  this  recom- 
mendation from  tbe  Bouse  committee.  Wby 
the   long  delay? 

Tbe  committee  also  named  fovv  otber 
scientists  who  are  alleged  to  have  attended 
a  meeUng  with  Steve  Nelson  In  Wetnbng** 
home.  They  were  Giovanni  Ixxnanltz.  ones 
professcr  at  Flsk  University:  David  J.  Bobn, 
physics  professor  at  Princetcn  University. 
Irving  David  Fox,  assistant  instructor  at  th* 
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noK  Tea  M^  Ukzilrfd.  w&o  >  r**r  fcfo  vm 
«nulTl&f  Tor  ft  (loctor  »  <legT««  »t  Calilomi*. 
Tlnn  to  not  aow.  nor  £ia«  T^<Te  !>c«n  ^nj 
nmX  newtty  for  ts>e  S»uoe  »  to?  secrft*. 
oor  vtry  voeh  d&nfvr  o!  pumsiuz^r :  ict  be- 


Wkat  h  Gouit  M  ia  Gefmwiy? 

EXTENSION  '.F  REM.\RIvS 
cr 

HON.  ARTHUR  C  KLEIN 

or  Tftr»   Tc*K 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESTNTATTVES 

Jfoa^ir.  AujTttjt  14,  19S9 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  fro«-i«gHt  shifts  for  one  moment  from 
the  tarritale  erents  m  the  Far  East  to 
rrmts  In  Europe  which  can  prove  even 
more  terrtWe  ia  the  futtire.  This  week 
the  Secretary  of  Sute  will  meet  with 
tbe  Ptrvicn  IflnisUn  ot  Brttatn  and 
pranee  to  diaeiMK  tbe  Hwnrtrtimh  ques- 
tloo  of  nsTiniiig  Germany. 

Barely  5  ytmn  have  paaaed  sizioe  we 
cradled  the  otfUtary  inifht  which  the 
Mazis  axKi  'Jbe  militarists  and  iDda;trlaI- 
Ists  wbo  sapported  them  turned  loi»e  on 
the  world. 

When  &i  iWMiny  aiBTendefcd  in  1945 
we  swon  that  aemt  again  would  the 
same  cllcues  of  totalitanans  be  allowed 
to  oontni  Um  pofimTlal  ■Uttuy.  fioan- 
etel.  and  iintiif*'**'  power  at  a  remnrent 
OiiBHiij  We  are  now  facmg  momen- 
tous decistons  on  whether  and  under 
wliat  circumstances  German  armed 
atrength  is  to  make  its  reappearance  m 
workl  aflaira.  Our  OoTemment  a.  pro- 
poiinc  to  place  a.-med  strength  in  the 
hands  of  German*  only  5  years  after  the 
highest  (jfBcers  of  our  Government  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  25  to  40  years  be- 
fore Gei-many  as  a  nation  could  be 
trusted  \o  nice  it-s  place  alongside  the 
dtmocra  ic  nations  of  the  world  That, 
in  Itself.  IS  a  dan^eroiis  proposition  and 
one  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly 

But.  Mr  Speaker.  »hock:n?  thoug.h 
tfcat  decision  may  be.  there  is  another 
wtiich  is  even  more  shocking  in  r.s  im- 
plications for  the  future  safely  of  the 
Umted    5tate-s    and    the    peace    cf    the 


At  the  very  moment  of  decision,  with- 
out any  apparent  rh>'me  or  reason,  our 
H;gh  Coininis.sioner  for  Oermany  is  per- 
mitting spokesmen  and  representatives 
of  the  u.ira-nationaliAi  and  ultra-mili- 
tarist backers  of  the  Nazis  to  avsiime  a 
dcminan:  position  in  the  new  Gennany. 
Within  recent  days  the  Brotherhood  of 
G«?rman  Officers,  with  an  insolence 
which  could  scarcely  be  malched  by  any 
but  a  German  military  clique  has  i-ssued 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Government  uf  the 
Uicuted  Htates  layiiig  down  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  %','A  ccntii.ue  to 
otiey  the  laws  which  the  L'niUrd  Htatea 
hits  enacted  to  Kovtrn  ih^  occupat  on  of 
our  zont  in  Germany  I  ruid  ex[*t:ted 
that  this  outburst  would  brintf  an  Lnme- 
dlate  crack-down  from  our  High  Com- 
missioner,  the   Honorable   John  J    Mc- 


Clcy  I  have  found  nothing  In  the  pa- 
pers voicing  any  objections  by  our  Hiirh 
Commu«sioner  to  the  conduct  of  the 
German  officers  Instead.  I  have  read  a 
siAiement  by  Mr  McCloy  that  he  sup- 
ports the  idea  of  rearming  Germans  for 
their  own  defense. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  ia  not  an  Isolated 
incident  Day  after  day  we  are  piUng 
up  evidence  that  the  same  groups  which 
dominated  Germany  under  the  Nazis  are 
keeping  everythim?  in  a  turmoil,  shaping 
future  events  so  that  there  can  be  but 
one  outcome:  Nazi  domination  of  Ger- 
many and  German  domination  of  Eu- 
rope The  result  of  all  this  well- planned 
confusion,  engineered  by  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  Germany,  is  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  is  occupied  and  our  High  Com- 
missioner is  occupied,  but  Germany  is 
not. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  shocked  to  read 
in  the  pap>ers  that  Hieh  Commissioner 
McCloy  had  ordered  the  release  of  eight 
more  war  criminals;  Top  Nazi  bankers 
and  industrialist's  who  had  been  con- 
victed m  1948  of  furthering  and  profiting 
from  the  Nazi  war  effort.  These  war 
criminals  have  now  been  released,  long 
before  the  completion  of  the  sentences 
imposed  upon  them,  on  the  ground  of 
good  behavior  m  prison.  These  men, 
who  were  among  those  who  "spark- 
plugged"  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  Party,  are 
presumably  to  be  given  the  right  to  re- 
sume their  positions  of  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  new  Germany.  When  I 
protested.  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
Honorable  Jack  McFall.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  reply  is  so  unre- 
sponsive to  the  spint  of  my  protest  that, 
under  leave.  I  am  inserting  both  my  tele- 
gram and  the  reply  in  the  Recorb. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  separate  events  are 
merely  the  shadows  of  things  to  come. 
As  I  noted  in  my  telegram  of  protest.  I 
have  already  examined  an  advance  copy 
of  an  astounding  new  book  which  will  be 
published  on  September  18  by  Little. 
Brown  k  Co  .  of  Boston  This  book.  All 
Honorable  Men.  by  James  Stewart  Mar- 
tin, tells  the  in.side  story  of  how  the 
bankers  and  industrialists  who  supported 
the  Nazis  have  defeated  all  efforts  to 
control  their  postwar  activities.  This 
book  names  men  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic who  have  earned  out  a  conspiracy 
of  planned  forgetfulness.  overriding  the 
safeguards  which  the  American  people 
have  consistently  demanded  ever  since 
Germany  surrendered  Here  is  the 
biow-bv-blow  account  showing  how 
these  Nazi  "bigwigs."  with  the  help  of 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  frus- 
trated every  effort  to  institute  reforms 
and  safeguards  which  could  have  pre- 
vented Germany  from  resuming  her  for- 
mer position  as  the  Black  Widow  of  Eu- 
rope 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave.  I  am  aLso  In- 
serting in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  furnished  to 
me  by  Mr.  Martin,  together  with  the  un- 
responsive reply  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  la  going  on  In  Oer- 
many? The  present  meeting  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  presents  a  good  oppor- 


tunity to  ask  that  question  Have  we  no 
right  to  expect  an  answer''  Have  we 
been  so  carried  away  by  Lhe  cold  war 
and  the  Korean  situation  that  we  will 
accept  without  question,  blindly,  any  ally 
at  all.  even  including  the  N  izis  and  their 
financial  backers,  if  only  they  will  tell  us 
by  word  of  mouth  that  v.hey  are  opposed 
to  communism? 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  cculd  be  more 
dangerous  to  our  own  security  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  suggest  that 
we  look  into  this  in  all  seriousness  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Text  of  telegram  dated  August  18.  1950 : 

This  morning  s  New  York  Times  informa 
the  American  people  that  el;ht  dangerous 
Nazi  war  criminals  are  being  released  Aug- 
ust 25  in  approximately  3  y<  ars  less  than 
their  assigned  sentences,  through  a  most 
amazing  computation  of  good  tehaTlor  credit 
of  10  days  a  month,  amounting  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  sentence  of  one-third  by  fiat  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Germar  y. 

The  only  possible  explanatlcn  of  this  de- 
preslng  Information  is  that  these  Nazis,  con- 
victed in  a  duly  consUiuted  court  of  revolt- 
ing crimes  against  humanity,  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  power  in  postwar  Germany. 

Since  the  extermination  of  working  men 
and  women  by  various  means  cf  cruel  death 
was  the  basic  crime  of  these  monsters,  1 
hardly  need  point  out  to  you  that  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  Is  going  to  resent 
this  amnesty  to  the  murderers  of  latxir.  I 
am  certain  that  you  had  no  prlnr  knowledge 
Of  this  peculiar  means  of  r-  rding  dang- 
erovu  criminals  for  eating  their  meals  with- 
out protest  while  their  fellow  sinners  fought 
for  crusts. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  r»ad  advance 
proofs  of  a  new  book  by  James  Stewart  Mar- 
tin to  be  published  September  18  under  the 
title  of  "All  Honorable  Men"  »hlch.  In  a 
scholarly  and  legal  presentation  of  the  eco- 
nomic crimes  of  Hitler  Germany,  tells  some- 
thing of  the  vicious  hUtory  of  these  men. 

Even  more  of  their  direct  guilty  for  the 
death  of  millions  of  human  belr  gs.  in  battle 
and  In  death  camps.  Is  made  clear  in  the 
document*  presented  by  Mr.  Martin  to  the 
House  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

F^iederlch  Flick  and  his  fellow  criminals 
have  served  less  than  one-third  of  the  time 
In  which  they  rose  to  the  Nizl  wave  of 
triumph. 

To  release  them  now  Is  not  only  small 
punishment  for  brutal  crimes.  It  Is  an  In- 
sult to  the  memory  of  20.000,000  human  ly- 
ings of  ever  nationality.  Including  our  own 
American  soldiers  who  died  hat  nazlsm 
might  be  rooted  out  from  our  ^^■orld. 

I  hope  you  will  use  the  authority  of  your 
high  office  to  see  that  these  criminals  are 
not  rewarded  for  their  crimes. 

AaTHum  G   Kurrn,  M   C. 


DrPAETMENT  or  State, 
Washington,  August  28.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Arthur  O    Kliin. 

House  of  Representatwes. 

Mr  Dfai  Mb  Klxin:  Youi  telegram  to  the 
President  concerning  the  relea.-*  this  week 
of  certain  war  criminals  Imprisoned  In  Ger- 
many has  been  referred  to  this  Department 
for   reply. 

As  your  telegram  uotes,  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  In  question  results  from  a  decision 
to  Increase  the  credit  for  gojd  t)ehavlor 
allowed  to  war  criminals  This  decision  was 
the  result  of  full  discussion  within  the  office 
of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  foe 
Germany  and  with  leading  prison  authori- 
ties. 
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The  revised  credit  for  good  behavior  was 
designed  to  brln^  the  practice  of  the  High 
Commission  closer  to  that  followed  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  correction 
law  of  New  York  State,  as  amended  In  1948, 
authorizes  the  reduction  of  10  days  for  each 
month  cf  the  original  sentence  for  good  con- 
duct and  efficient  and  willing  performance 
of  duties  a.seigned.  Similarly  a  prisoner  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  tJuited  States 
and  confined  In  penal  or  correctional  Insti- 
tutions for  a  definite  term  other  than  for 
life  may  l>e  credited  with  as  much  as  10  days 
for  each  month,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  original  sentence,  if  his  record  of  con- 
duct 8hov;s  that  he  has  satisfactorily  ob- 
served all  the  rules  and  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  punishment. 

You  may  be  Intere.'^ted  In  knowing  that 
Mr  McCloy  has  appointed  a  clemency  board 
to  review  cases  of  war  criminals  under  his 
Jurisdiction.  This  bosird  consists  of  Fred- 
erick A.  Moran.  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Parole  Board;  Jud>;e  David  W.  Peck, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  and 
Conrad  E.  Snow,  assistant  legal  advl&er  for 
this  Department.  It  Is  understood  that  the 
members  of  this  board  were  consulted  before 
the  decision  was  made  to  Increase  the  good 
behavior  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall. 
As>!(iftant  Secretary. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Annapolis.  Mo., 

Auguat  17.  1950. 
The  Honorable  the  SECRrrA^Y  or  State, 
Wa.'.'iin^fon. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art  :  Dispatches  from  Ger- 
many dated  August  16.  1950  state  that  on 
August  2f>  el?ht  more  leading  backers  of  the 
Nazi  recime  previously  convicted  of  war 
crimes  are  to  be  released  from  prison  after 
having  served  a  fraction  of  their  sentences. 

A  fair  appralsnl  of  the  record  will  show  that 
these  defendants  got  off  with  rldlculotisly 
short  sentences  In  the  first  place  Neverthe- 
less, the  High  Commissioner.  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy,  Is  reported  to  have  ls.sued  new  regu- 
lations cutting  by  one-third  the  original 
sentences  lmpo*^d  on  Friedrtrh  Flick,  the 
Nazi-made  steel  man;  Karl  Rasche.  head  of 
the  Dresdner  Bank;  Fritz  Ter  Meer.  I  G. 
Parben's  i>ol8on  pas  man:  Helnrlch  Lehmann. 
Krupp's  slave  labor  boss;  and  four  others 
f^^arcely  less  distinguished  for  their  service 
to  the  Nazi  cause. 

These  men  are  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
good  t)€havlor  while  under  sentence.  Their 
good  t)ehavior  has  cousisted  In  remaining 
quietly  warm  and  dry  in  prison  and  eating 
tiiree  square  meals  a  day  while  serving  sen- 
tences for  participating  in  and  profiting  from 
the  murder  of  more  than  6,000.000  human 
beings. 

Under  this  new  order,  these  men  will  leave 
prison  next  week  Instead  of  about  July  1. 
1952.  Unless  some  positive  action  Is  taken, 
they  will  cotne  back  In  tune  to  assume  posi- 
tions of  powers  and  influence  In  the  rearma- 
ment of  Germany. 

These  men  were  more  than  participants  in 
murder  and  loot  Flick  and  R&sche  were 
among  the  20  secret  contributors  of  funds 
who  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  take  over 
In  1933  The  activities  of  the  Krupp  and 
I.  G.  Fart)en  managemenu  are  too  well  known 
to  need  further  comment.  The  record  of  all 
these  men.  and  the  complicity  of  certain 
prominent  American  businessmen  in  their 
world-wide  Intrigues,  were  exposed  during 
the  first  years  of  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

I  have  detailed  these  facts  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  personal  obeervatlons 
m  my  book  All  Honorable  Men.  Since  the 
book  will  not  be  released  for  public  distribu- 
tion  untU   September   18,  I  am   asking   the 


publisher.  Uttle.  Brown,  k  Co..  to  forward 
to  you  by  airmail  an  adiance  copy  In  the 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  to  review 
this  ill-considered  acUoc  before  the  men 
are  turned  loose  on  Augu:  t  25. 

The  record  of  the  occupation  to  thU;  d&t« 
has  been  that  of  repeating,  one  by  one,  the 
errors  made  In  dealing  w.th  Germany  alter 
the  First  World  War.  At  this  critical  time 
It  wUl  be  Indeed  unfr>rtui.ate  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  becomes  con- 
founded with  the  Nazis'  plans  lor  postwar 
revival  under  co%'er  of  th<:  confusion  wtuch 
the  Nazi  leaders  have  done  so  much  to  create. 
Respectfully   yours, 

James  Sttwaet  Martin. 

Departmiwt  of  State. 
Washington,  August  31.  1950. 
Mr  James  S.  Martin. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Martin:  The  receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  dated  August  17, 
1950.  in  which  you  liave  exj  ressed  your  views 
concern  r<g  the  release  of  et  ;ht  Germans  con- 
victed of  war  crimes  prior  to  the  expiration 
oi  the  full  prison  terms. 

The  release  of  these  prl&.  ners  has  resulted 
from  a  decision  of  the  Ur.ited  States  High 
CommlESioner  for  German}'  to  increase  the 
credit  for  good  behavior  alicwed  to  war  crim- 
inals and  was  designed  to  bring  the  High 
Conunissioner's  practice  closer  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
the  correction  law  of  New  York  State,  as 
amended  m  1948.  auihoriTais  the  reduction 
cf  10  days  for  each  month  of  the  original 
sentence  "for  good  conduct  ind  efficient  and 
willing  performance  of  djties  a&slgned." 
Similarly  a  prisoner  conviited  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States  and  confined  in 
penal  or  correctional  Institutions  for  a  defi- 
nite term  other  than  for  life  may  l>c  credited 
with  as  much  as  10  days  for  each  month,  de- 
pending upon  the  length  of  the  origmal  sen- 
tence. If  his  "record  of  conduct  shows  that 
he  has  satisfactorily  observed  all  the  rules 
and  has  not  been  subjected  to  punishment." 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  Mr, 
McCloy  has  appointed  a  clemency  board  to 
review  cases  of  war  criminals  under  nis  Juris- 
diction. This  board  consists  of  Frederick  A. 
Moran.  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Paroie  Board;  Judge  David  W.  Peck,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and  Conrad  E.  Snow,  assistant  legal  adviser 
of  this  Department.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  members  of  this  board  were  consulted 
before  the  decision  was  made  to  increase  the 
good  behavior  time. 

Your  courtesy  In  requesting  your  publisher 
to  provide  the  Department   with  a  copy  of 
your  book  Ail  Honorable  Men  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jotm  Hat. 
Officer  in  Charge.  Security  and 
and  Allied  Controls.  O^ce  of 
German  Political  Affairs. 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Slare  Labor  in  Stalm't  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 

or  WXST  TiaCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  September  13, 1950 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlLS,  I  include 
the  foUowlDg  article  which  appeared  in 


the  September  Issue  of  the  American 
Pederationist,  an  offlcial  publication  of 
the  American  Pederation  of  Labor,  en- 
titled "Slave  Labor  in  Stalin's  Russia.'* 
and  written  by  Toni  Sender: 

Why  are  weetem  Europe  and  the  wesUm 
world  shut  off  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
iron  curtain?  What  Is  hidden  behind  it? 
Is  it  the  need  for  oonceallng  the  enormous 
rearmament  and  other  war  preparation, 
knowledge  of  which  would  de«troy  the 
smoke  screen  of  the  Interaatlonaliy  organized 
"peace"  propaganda?  Or  is  It  to  hide  the 
shockingly  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  Russian  worker  and  its  contrast  with 
the  standard  of  the  Soviet  ruliug  group,  the 
members  of  the  managerial  class? 

Or  is  the  foremost  reason  for  the  iron 
curtain  the  desire  of  Russia  to  hide  the 
horror  of  the  appalling  conditions  of  slave 
labor,  knowledge  of  which  throughout  the 
world  would  destroy  the  illusions  of  workers 
and  fellow  travelers  about  the  "Socialist- 
state  of  the  Soviets? 

It  was  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
which  first  drew  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments to  the  following  facU:  In  the  Soviet 
Union  millions  of  men  and  women,  natives 
and  foreigners,  are  working  far  away  from 
their  homes,  separated  from  their  families, 
under  conditions  of  starvation  and  torture. 
They  are  clothed  in  rags.  They  are  deprived 
of  sanitation  and  medical  care.  The  utttei 
disregard  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
son in  Russia's  slave-laoor  camps  of  today  Is 
much  worse  than  In  the  ancient  days  of 
slavery 

The  charges  of  slavery  In  Russia  are  sup- 
ported by  documents  and  witnesses  and  sur- 
viving victims.  World  War  11  gave  some  of 
the  victims  a  cliance  to  escape  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  haunted  by  the 
pathetic  pleas  of  their  cosufferers,  left  t>ehlnd 
in  Stalin's  crowded  slave-labor  camps: 

"Do  not  forget  us.  Will  you  give  testimony 
for  tis?    Was  not  yotir  suffering  also  ours?" 

At  the  end  of  World  War  H.  when  the  un- 
believable horror  of  the  Hitler  concentration 
camp)s  became  known  to  the  world,  theae 
crimes  against  humanity  were  brought  before 
the  Nuremberg  tribunal,  the  criminals  were 
sentenced,  the  principals  to  capital  punish- 
ment. Is  there  a  dual  measurement?  Are 
forced  labor,  deportation  and  cruelty  crimes 
when  committed  by  a  defeated  enemy  but 
sanctioned  when  practiced  by  the  victor? 

Soon  It  will  be  3  years  since  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lat)or  first  brought  the 
facts  on  forced  labor  In  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  required  persistence 
and  prodding  on  the  part  of  the  A.  P  of  L. 
consultant  to  the  UN  not  only  to  have  the 
Item  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  CouncU  but 
to  have  it  discussed  and  action  taken. 

During  1948  forced  labor  was  carried  on 
the  agenda,  but  the  delegates  still  hesitated 
to  start  the  discussion.  Many  of  them  were 
afraid  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  strong  case  with  stilBcient  factB  to 
prove  the  accusation. 

TJurln?  the  passing  months  the  material  In 
the  possession  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  grew.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  was  adding  up  It  was  the 
weight  of  this  documentation  which  finally 
forced  the  discussion,  first  in  the  seasion  d 
the  Bconomlc  and  Social  OotmcU  of  Petru- 
ary.  1»48.  Since  then  no  CouncU  waBlon  haa 
been  held  without  the  subject  of  Xoroed 
labor  in  the  Scrvlet  eoxintries  appearing  on 
the  agenda  and  being  dlacuased. 

In  the  February.  19«.  seaBlon  teatlmnny 
from  dcaena  at  Tlctima  was  presented  and 
the  ▼oiuflM  at  aAdarlta  was  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  delegatea.  Tbew  aflkunta  warn 
given  by  persona  frcan  all  waUcs  ct  nu— 
workers,     peasants.    Red    Army     ofBcen.    a 
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of  Tcwmer 

%cen  exvcutML 

at  this   ifcmiiMt   ««** 

aUnvd  pobttc  optoKm 

dm—irt  vortd  beyond  any- 


tkc  ooiiae:i  dMOriHr  UMhm^  vttli 
g^^,m«^f  Imjmn  Mt  Uukt  these  fkct^ 
WK*  •  tfrtette  rtatcBwnt  cC  the  return  to 
tlw  wmoKX  barbarous  (Uys  of  hiUBan  hMtocy. 

Mrtartal.  tbere  was  only  one 
of  tbt  aml«>i — Um  WorM  F«den- 
tkn oTTtadt UmoBft.  Waytoc tb> taaoont. 
Um  WPTC  »t**«l  tfcat  R  li«d  arvcr  weelTed 
ita  tn  tins  oonnicctlon  from  any  of 
tteci  cattoiMa  untoo*.  For  once,  on« 
mm  b»  UKlised  to  katttva  the  WFTD 

Tike  dtaeoHlaai  «tt*ad  with  the  adoption  of 
a  if-iiutlim  te>ma<{  the  International 
iMtxx  OcfantBaUon  to  g:lve  ftirttacr  oonaldcra- 
Uon  to  tb«  probiem  of  farced  lAbor  ta  the 
UftU  of  all  pcssibie  Information,  including 
Uw  memorandum  of  the  A.  F.  of  U  and  the 
raoonli  of  the  OouncQ'a  iltf  nwlnn.  The 
OouBdi  aUo  reqtwsted  tbc  Secrttarr  General 
of  ttM  UN  to  KppnmA  all  gofenunent*  and 
tD  imfibm  la  what  maaacr  and  to  vhat  ex- 
tHit  ilHj  woOM  te  fnptfvd  to  cooperate  In 
aa  impartial  laqiitry  Into  the  existence  cf 
farced  labor  In  tlwtr  eovntrles.  including  the 
I  — unni  for  which  jjeraons  are  made  to  per- 
form forced  labor  and  the  tmtaoent  accorded 
them  T^e  Ruaaians  oppomd  this  acuon  ctf 
Uac  OouDcu. 

la  juufotmrty  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council,  the  Secretary  General 
^ipraached  the  ranous  goTemments  about 
their  I  mm  11—  to  eooperate  In  a  fact-finding 
eflori  The  BoMlans.  In  reply,  merely 
referred  to  the  ipeaebes  of  th»ir  delegate*. 
Hw  maJwHi  of  tbe  fortmnicnta.  however. 
dMiwd  iftii— itTiii  ready  to  cooperate. 
Some,  like  Brttatn.  stated  that  they  would 
do  ao  only  on  condition  that  other  govern- 
menta.  especially  the  U  8  SB.  wotild  do 
likewiae 

This  result  was  sabraltted  to  the  next 
of  the  Bronocnlc  and  Social  Council 
IMS.  in  Genera.  The  great  surprise 
of  this  seaclon  wim  new  wrUittnat  subnutted 
by  Britain.  The  BrttMi  delegate  presented 
ptoaeoatatic  copies  at  tbe  Pneslsn  Corrective 
Later  Codex  together  with  Kngliah  and 
French  tracalauoos.  This  doctum-nt  was  a 
foU  conAraiatkm  of  the  acctisatlons  as 
by  tbe  A.  F.  or  L  It  shoved : 
labor  is  tnlrtart  in  Russia  on 
boaUle  elematiU  ••  veil  aa  on 
VMitable  fleiMenta  among  tbe 
other  words,  for  reaaons  of 
political  dlweot. 

It  may  be  Inttrtad  by  a  decree  of  an 
admliustratiTe  cpin  In  other  words,  out- 
side a  court  of  law  and  witiruut  due  process 
of  law. 

The  institution  of  forced  labor  serres  as  a 
highly   mobile   manpower  source  for   Indus- 
trial enterpriaes,  partictaarly  fut  projects  In 
remote  regtoos. 
Xncttemant   to  utmost  exertion   Is  intro- 


oi   production   for 
y.  by  using  hunger 
for  exploitation. 

appointed 


hy 

of 
ard  siarratun  as  a 
To  the  sufMrnaory 
iTicted  of 

or  flnanetng  the  system  ot  corree- 
tlve  Ubor  and  the  taduatnal 

acciTity  cH  ttaa  owreetlae  labar  taatHwtfcma 

a.id  deductions  from  the  wages  of  persons 
performing  eorrsctlv*  labor. 

Tbe  Sonet  delegate  at  this  i  nasi  on  bad  the 
of  aMaCiBC  tbla  new  dHllaapi.     Mo 

fctrced  labor  poaMMe.  Oo  be  alaJMod  that 
mmtaJcea  bad  been  nuide  la  tba  trmaelatkm 
ot  the  doewMBt— qtuu  irraleiraat  in  view  (4 


the  fact  that  the  British  delegate  had 
attached  the  full  Russian  text  to  the  docu- 
■lent. 

But  the  United  S'-ites  was  willing  to  go  a 
step  further  in  the  desire  to  come  to  practical 
resultt.  The  United  States  presented  a  reso- 
lutioo  aaklnf  for  tbe  appoint nient  of  an 
11 -man  cammteton  authorlxed  to  take  testi- 
mony and  hold  public  hearings  under  such 
rules  as  It  would  itaelf  eetablUh.  The  com- 
mission would  report  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  as  well  as  to  the  ILO.  with 
Ktions  to  each  a5  might  be  appro- 


Unforttinately  tills  resolution  did  not 
obtain  a  majority.  Another,  presented 
Jointly  by  Brazil.  Denmark,  and  India,  was 
adopted.  This  resolution  a&ked  the  Secretary 
General  to  request  goTemments  which  had 
not  yet  stated  that  they  would  cooperate  In 
an  inquiry  to  consider  whether  they  could 
give  a  reply  to  that  effect. 

The  question  of  forced  labor  was  kept  alive. 
Asata  it  appeared  In  the  Council  session  of 
February  1950. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  consultants  had  succeeded 
in  cbtAining  further  and  still  more  revealing 
documentation  on  the  practice  of  arrest  and 
forced  labor  In  the  U.  8.  S  R  Information 
from  reliable  sources  Indicated  that  the 
Soviet  secret  police  (MV'Di  have  slave  labor 
projects  of  such  major  Importance  as  to  form 
an  essential  part  of  Soviet  economic  plan- 
ning: In  seme  economic  sectors  MVD  produc- 
tion dominates.  If  not  actually  monopolizes, 
the  field.  The  5-year  plan's  share  In  pro- 
duction from  forced  labor  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  to  over  one-half  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  In  some  industries. 

The  Soviet  delegates  In  the  United  Nations 
had  argued  that  all  persons  held  In  Russia's 
forced  labor  camps  were  criminals.  Docu- 
ments obtained  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  a  strictly 
secret  character,  photostats  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  Council,  contain  a  listing 
of  the  categories  deported  from  the  Baltic 
countries  to  Russian  forced-labor  camps. 
Among  them  figure  "persons  who  had  occu- 
pied prominent  positions  In  the  clvU  or 
communal  service. "  "prominent  men-bers  of 
the  antl-Communlst  parties.  Social  Demo- 
crats. Liberals,  small  farmers,  active  members 
of  Jewish  organizations,  such  as  Bund  and 
Zionist  organizations."  "Industrialists, 
wholesale  merchants,  owners  of  large  houses, 
shipowners,  owners  of  hotels  and  restaurants, 
persons  who  have  been  In  the  diplomatic 
service,  relatives  of  persons  who  have  es- 
caped abroad."  Thus  It  is  stamped  a  crime 
to  belong  to  certain  professions  or  to  be 
related  to  a  person  who  has  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  a  free  country. 

Again  a  very  profound  Impression  was 
made  by  the  presentation  of  these  most  re- 
Teallng  facts.  However,  with  the  Russians 
absent  from  the  Council  as  a  result  of  their 
walitout.  the  majority  did  not  see  fit  to  come 
to  a  final  conclusion  and  to  action.  The 
matter  was  postponed  until  the  session  of 
February  1951. 

Meantime,  however,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  governing  body  of  the 
ILO  by  the  workers'  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  a  result.  It 
was  already  In  the  July-August  19S0  session 
of  the  Council  that  the  Item  appeared  on 
the  agenda. 

A  new  deretopment  had  taken  place.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  willing  to  start  action. 
Unfortunately,  the  matter  was  left  to  be 
dealt  with  almost  at  the  very  end  of  the 
aeaslon.  There  were  still  a  few  governments 
bealtant  to  take  action  In  the  Russians'  ab- 
sence. Also  some  delegates,  whose  attitude 
in  favor  of  action  is  well  established,  wished 
to  have  a  more  thorough  preparation  before 
ptpeaedlngs.  which  did  not  seem 
I  tn  each  a  rush  as  is  inevitable  on  the 
last  days  of  a  aesal'jn. 

Keverthleas.  the  United  States  and  Britain 
OD  starting  the  debate.    The  dele- 


pates  of  both  countries  presented  a  new 
series  of  facts.  The  British  delegate  sub- 
mitted two  volumes  of  laws  of  the  U.  S.  8  R. 
and  C2ech(«lovakla.  confirming  to  the  lette 
all  the  accusations  that  had  been  previously 
made  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  They  also  presented 
a  resolution  which  reads  in  its  operative 
part 

"Decides  to  invite  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  cooperate  with  the  Council 
In  the  earliest  possible  establishment  of  an 
ad  hoc  Ccmmlttee  on  Forced  Labor  of  no 
more  than  five  independent  members  to  be 
appointed  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  with  the  following  terms 
of  reference: 

"■(1)  To  survey  the  field  of  forced  labor, 
taking  Into  account  the  provisions  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Convention  No.  29  and 
inquiring  particularly  into  existence,  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  of  systems  of  forced  or 
"corrective"  labor  which  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  political  coercion  or  punishment 
for  holding  or  expressing  political  views,  or 
which  are  on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute 
an  important  element  In  the  economy  of  a 
given  country: 

"'(2)  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problem  at  the  present  time:  and 

■■'(3)  to  report  the  results  of  Its  studies 
and  progress  to  the  Council  and  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  International  Latx)r 
Ofllce  ' 

"Requests  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Director  General  to  supply  professional  and 
clerical  assistance  necessary  to  insure  the 
earliest  Initiation  and  eSectlve  discharge  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee's  work." 

After  the  accusing  speeches  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  delegates,  it  was  tbe  Cana- 
dian delegate,  making  it  very  clear  that  he 
Wished  the  investigation  to  take  place,  who 
proposed  postponement  to  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  In  February  1951,  In 
order  to  have  sufficient  time  for  thoroughly 
preparing  the  action  desired.  This  proposal 
was  adopted  by  eight  votes  for  and  seven 
abstentions.  Thus  the  question  will  come 
up  again.  And  It  may  not  be  deleted  from 
the  agenda  until  final  action  has  been  taken. 

We  are  now  a  step  further.  The  above- 
mentioned  motion  will  have  to  be  voted  on 
6  months  from  now.  Forced  labor  will  be 
on  the  agenda  of  the  free  world  until  It 
ceases.  Because  our  freedom  Is  not  secure 
as  long  as  millions  of  helpless  creatures  are 
dying  miserably  behind  barbed  wire. 
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One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Yean  Devoted  to 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^.IARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1950,  an  event  will  occur  in  Chil- 
licothe.  Ohio,  which  possesses  national 
significance.  I  refer  to  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday 
of  the  Chillicothe  Gazette. 

This  paper  was  founded  and  first  is- 
sued at  Chillicolhe.  the  first  capital  of 
Ohio,  in  1800,  which  was  3  years  before 
Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  Gazette  is  the  oldest  news- 
paper In  the  United  States  west  of  the 
AUeKhenies.  In  the  century  and  a  half 
since  its  first  issue,  no  notable  event  has 
gone  unrecorded  in  iUi  columns.  It  has 
recounted  the  growth  of  a  Nation  from  a 
slruiiKUng   kroup  of  SUtes  until   now 


when  that  Nation  has  become  the  great- 
est power  in  tlie  world. 

In  commemoration  of  their  one  him- 
dred  and  fiftieth  birthday  the  Gazette 
will  issue  a  special  sesquicentennial  edi- 
tion and  it  is  my  intention  to  sectire 
copies  of  this  edition  and  to  have  them 
displayed  not  only  in  the  Congressional 
Library  but  also  in  the  main  reading 
room  just  off  the  House  floor  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capitol.  Due  to  the  remodeling  of 
the  Capitol  it  will  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
play It  in  the  latter  reading  room  until 
the  new  Congress  convenes  next  Janu- 
ary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  herein  to  extend 
sincere  congratulations  and  t)est  wishes 
not  only  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Hunter,  the  present 
publisher  of  this  fine  paper,  but  also  to 
the  other  members  of  his  staff  for  the 
ethica'  nianner  In  which  they  conduct 
the  policy  of  this  paper.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  the  congressional  district  in 
which  tl.is  splendid  paper  is  published 
and  sincerely  hope  and  pray  thrt  it  may 
continue  to  faithfully  record  events  of 
the  future  as  It  has  those  of  the  past. 


Fine  Fif  htmf  Qnal^es  of  South  Koreans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  attest  to  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  South  Koreans.  Once 
given  the  proper  support  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  fine  fighting  men.  The 
South  Korean  Navy  has  sunk  more  ships 
than  they  have  shifw  of  their  own  and 
have  virtually  prevented  all  movement 
of  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  South  Korean 
marines  once  marched  80  miles  in  3  days 
and  inflicted  casualties  on  the  enemy 
greater  than  the  total  number  of  marines 
involved.    They  are  first-class  fighters. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
herewith  an  article  by  Robert  P.  Martin 
appearing  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of 
September  4.  1950. 

GIs  RiMsiNG  Opinion  or  Tnna  Impassivs- 

Faced  Sodtb  Korea  Aixixs 

(By  Robert  P.  Martin) 

Somewhere  In  Korea :  In  less  than  a  month 
of  combat,  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — 
of  GI's  have  radically  reversal  their  opinion 
of  the  slender.  Impasslve-faced  South  Korean 
soldier. 

When  the  first  United  States  Infantry  ar- 
rived In  Korea,  the  American-trained  South 
Korean  Army  was  In  full  flight.  Its  men  des- 
perately afraid  of  the  Communist  tanks  and 
artillery.  The  GI's — and  a  number  of  gen- 
erals— dismissed  the  South  Koreans  aa  men 
of  little  courage  and  proceeded  to  fight  the 
war  by  themselves.  Then  the  GI's  broks 
and  nuj  when  they  too  found  themselves 
unable  to  ^top  tbs  North  Korean  tanks,  ran 
out  of  anununltlon.  ctt  were  cut  off  from  the 
r«ar.  It  was  a  bumUUting  ciperlcnoe  to 
Americans,  but  tt  taught  a  lesson  that  may 
ftof  ot  Incalculable  value  In  Aal*— that  • 
aaan  Isnt  a  eoward  or  a  fool  Jtist  because  bis 
•kin  Is  oU»sr  than  white. 

This  correspoodent  was  amonf  thoee  wbo 
predicted,  quiu  inaccurately,  ttiat  the  South 


Koreans  cotild  be  dismleeed  as  a  factCH'  in 
the  war,  that  the  Americana  would  have  to 
depend  on  themselves  to  win  the  war.  Tbe 
South  Koreans  are  not.  and  probably  never 
wlU  be,  in  a  position  to  beat  tbe  CommunlsU 
by  themselTes.  But  they  are  prortng  nUu- 
ahle  alUce  under  certain  battle  conditions. 
They  are  not  aa  great  as  enthusiastic  public 
reiatlons-mlnded  Americans  make  than  out 
to  be.  They  still  have  a  tendency  to  break 
under  pressure,  but  they  perform  certain  Jobs 
magnificently. 

Recognition  of  their  peculiar  qiiaUtlea 
came  when  Gen.  Dottglas  llacArtbur 
ordered  that  South  Korean  soldiers  be  in- 
corporated into  American  combat  groups, 
as  regular  replacements  in  platoons  and 
companies.  The  South  Koreans  were  given 
equal  standing  with  the  GI's.  They  wear 
the  same  uniforms,  eat  the  same  chow,  and 
fight  the  same  battles  Nothing  has  yet 
been  said  about  possible  bonuses  or  whether 
they  wiU  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
CI  BUI  of  RlghU. 

The  experiment  was  ordered  by  General 
MacArthur  to  see  if  the  nucleus  of  a  real 
UN  army,  to  be  reinforced  by  British, 
Australian.  Filipino,  and  other  troops, 
could  be  created.  But  the  experiment  will 
have  more  materialistic  benefits. 

In  the  past,  the  GI's  have  been  fighting 
under  a  heavy  handicap.  Few  of  them  could 
speak  Korean;  the  terrain  was  strange.  They 
were  unable  to  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe,  between  guerrilla  and  refugee.  The 
South  Korean  soldier,  living  with  and  fight- 
ing beside  the  GI,  will  t>e  able  to  help  his 
ally,  pulde  him  across  country,  protect  ».ilm 
from  unrecognizable  enemies,  and  serve  as 
a  buffer  between  the  American  who  dislikes 
the  Korean  and  the  Korean  who  fears  and 
hates  any  foreigner.  More  prisoners  may  be 
taken  If  the  GI's  can  restrain  the  volatile 
South  Korean  from  kUllng  every  enemy  sol- 
dier he  sees. 

Until  recently,  the  Koreans  fought  as  sep- 
arate units.  They  were  given  entire  sectors 
to  defend.  They  did  It  well,  once  they  had 
proper  equipment,  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  artillery  support.  They  were  also  used 
to  protect  the  flanks  of  American  attack- 
ing units.  They  could  move  much  more 
easily  among  the  hills,  and  through  the 
roadless  valleys.  Now,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Koreans  will  fight  side  by  side, 
and  the  experiment  will  be  worthwhile  If 
It  has  no  other  result  than  to  get  the  two 
acquainted. 

Given  the  same  fire  power,  the  South 
Korean  Is  as  good  a  soldier  as  his  Com- 
munist brother.  In  this  war.  half  modern 
and  half  medieval,  the  South  Koreans  have 
shown  considerable  adaptabiUty.  They  wiU 
leave  their  lines  with  a  couple  of  balls  of 
rice  wrapped  In  seaweed.  *ome  dried  fish, 
and  a  back-bending  load  of  ammunition. 
They  fight  for  days,  with  only  the  most  anti- 
quated transportation  and  a  virtually  non- 
existent medical  service.  And  they  keep 
going,  trotting  across  the  stony  ridges  or 
down  the  sun-baked  valleys,  while  the  GI's 
puff  their  way  to  the  nearest  bit  of  shade. 

The  South  Koreans  fight  a  primitive  war. 
Like  the  Communist.",  they  do  not  set  their 
mortars  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  hlU,  using 
communications  and  observers  to  direct  fire. 
The  man  who  fires  the  mortar  Is  his  own 
observer.  He  Is  dug  In  on  the  highest  hill, 
protected  by  Infantry.  He  shoots  visually, 
and  keeps  on  shooting  until  the  position  is 
overrun. 

"It  Isn't  the  way  we  use  mortars."  an 
American  officer  marveled,  "but  they  lay 
tiiem  right  in  the  enemy's  hip  pocltet." 

One  does  not  know  which  of  the  mkny 
stories  about  the  South  Koreans  to  believe. 
But  tbe  Air  Force  swears  by  this  one.  Mus- 
tang pilots  were  bombing  and  strafing  enemy 
positions  about  ISO  yards  ahead  of  tbe  South 
Korean  lines.  One  pilot  failed  to  puU  out 
of  his  dive  and  eraslied  Into  •  hlU  about  500 
yarda  behind  tbe  Red  line*.    A  company  d 


South  Kcveans.  aecordlng  to  tbe  story,  came 
out  of  position,  without  orders,  and  shot 
their  way  through  the  Bed  lines  to  reacxie 
the  ptkrt. 

And  there  was  the  unforgettable  moment 
when  a  South  Korean  oOcar.  bis  leg  swoUen 
with  gangrenous  pus,  came  out  of  tbe  hills 
near  Pohang,  leedizig  17  Americans  who  had 
been  ambushed  and  cut  off  by  a  Red  attack. 
There  was  no  interpreter  present,  and  we 
could  aak  no  questions.  But  an  Interpreter 
was  not  needed  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  rescued  Americans,  or  tbe  delight  of  tbe 
South  Korean  at  his  succesBful  feat. 

The  language  barrier  has  caiaed  misun- 
derstandings and  Ul  feelings.  But  this  Is 
changing  as  one  sergeant  said.  "We  cant  un- 
derstand them  and  tbey  cant  understand 
us.  But  we  get  on  fine,  and  they  are  good 
guys  to  have  with  you  in  a  fire  fight;  ncme 
better." 


ImportaBt   LefislatiM   ShoaU  Be 
plcted  Irrespcdiire  ol  Reports  ol  Plaas 
f  or  Adjoanuneiit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  f^g*^^  miwnK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKB8ENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am 
including  in  my  remarla  a  statement 
issued  Wednesday  evening  by  32  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  representing 
congressional  districts  in  16  States.  The 
statement  and  signatures  follow: 

A  soundly  prepared  excess-profits  tax  law 
should  be  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  We  urge  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  schedule  this  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  Democratic  leadership  apparently  In- 
tends that  Congress  shall  adjourn  without 
acting  on  an  excess-profits  tax  law. 

We  shall  oppose  and  vote  against  any  such 
adjournment.  Some  of  us  Intend  even  to 
vote  against  sending  the  pending  tax  bill  to 
conference  unless  the  Democratic  leadership 
gives  positive  assurance  that  Congress  wUl 
not  adjourn  before  voting  on  an  excess- 
profits  tax  bill. 

It  is  intolerable  to  send  American  youth 
into  battle,  or  even  to  freeze  wages  and 
prices,  without  at  the  same  time  removing 
the  excess  profits  resulting  from  war. 

H.  Caju.  Andeisem,  Minnesota;  J.  GiiNW 
BxAix,  Maryland:  P«ances  P.  Bolton. 
Ohio;  ESNKST  K.  Kumblbtt,  Cali- 
fornia; Waltkh  1.  Bmxbm,  Ohio; 
Oosooif  Canweld,  New  Jersey;  Cli»- 
TO«D  P.  Case.  New  Jersey;  Roasrr  J. 
CoEBrrr,  Pennsylvania;  Jamss  L. 
DoLUVER,  Iowa;  H.  R.  Gaoss.  Iowa; 
CEcn,  M.  HAumi,  Indiana;  Chxistxan 
A.  HxBTDt,  Massachusetts;  John  W. 
HESELTON,  Massachusetts;  Walt 
HoRAN.  Washington;  Jacob  J.  Javtts, 
New  York;  Awtoni  N.  Sadlak.  Con- 
necticut; Wait««  H.  Juod.  Minne- 
sota; BEXNiOUJ  W.  (Pat)  Kearnet. 
New  York;  Cae«ou,  D.  Keaews,  Penn- 
sylvania; Kenneth  B.  Ksamta.  New 
York;  Clarence  E.  KmxraN,  New 
York;  John  Davis  Lodge.  Connecti- 
cut: Cbabub  p.  MsLaoM,  lialne; 
JocKPH  P.  O'Ham,  Mlnnrtota;  Alvxx 
K.  CKoNSKi.  Wisconsin:  Edwaib  H. 


Hew  York;  Jom   P.  Batum,  CfiU 
fornla:  Htws  D.  Soorr,  Ja„  Fwinayl- 

vanla;  Twoa  C.  TauMnom.  WMhlng 
ton;  James  K.  Van  Zairot.  Peansiil» 
▼anla:  CHABLai  A.  WOLnanroii.  WtW 
J«r>ey. 
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Ed  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  MARSHAU 

Of  m:>!nes<^ta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.13>RESESTAT1VES 

Wedneuiiiv.  ScTtc^'bcr  13.  1950 

Mr  MARSH.AIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  spoik  a  word  of  com- 
OMffedation  to  a  real  American  and  an 
TMlilf  "1^"g  teure  in  the  field  of  aen- 
4Mlt«r«.  Ed  Dodd.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary <rf  AsrrlciiJture  and  now  Director- 
Geneial  of  the  Pood  and  ^ncultxiral 
CXranttatum  of  ttke  United  Nations. 

Ed  Dodd  approacheo  this  woric  with 
his  usual  energy,  and  is  today  one  of 
the  best  mtaarmed  men  m  the  world  on 
the  problems  of  agriculture  There  is 
little  ot  Ta«ue  theory  about  Ed;  he  has 
a  down-to-*:arth.  practical  approach. 

Pipe  dreams  are  not  acceptable  to  him: 
he  wants  to  see  plans  work  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
Intended  Ed  is  not  afraid  to  get  his 
shoes  dirty  by  going  out  into  the  fields 
to  see  nhat  Is  going  on.  He  feels  at 
home  amon?  p)eople  of  all  occupations. 

The  U  iited  States  is  making  a  sub- 
st&nual  financial  contribution  to  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  OrganizaUcn.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  we  can  feel  more 
confidence  in  this  pro^^ram  when  we  know 
that  men  of  the  caliber  of  Ed  Dodd  are 
at  the  wheel. 

Our  efforu  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  .to  live  can  be  successful 
only  if  we  approach  these  problenxs  in 
a  practical  and  realistic  manner  It  is 
a  task  that  requires  vision,  understand- 
ing and  practical  knowledge.  It  is  a 
tremendous  ta.sk  but  a  ta.sk  well  worth 
the  effort.  This  program  is  making 
progress. 

Americans  can  be  glad  that  our  repre- 
sentative in  that  effort  is  Ed  Dodd.  The 
assi-stance  will  be  lasting  and  will  be 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  -sound  becau.se  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  man  who  recognizes  the 
human  value  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  i-s  working  and  who  knows  the  social 
and  economic  problems  under  which  they 
are  iry'^n-n  to  exist.  Ed  Dodd  can  meet 
a  problem  squarely  with  the  intelligence 
and  energy  necesAao'  in  our  present  com- 
plex international  situation.  We  can 
only  hope  tl^iat  he  will  continue  to  give 
hi«  guidance  to  the  program  in  the  criti- 
cal period  ahead 


Radio  Parge 


EXli:?i:-}ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

ISi  Tta  HOt'SE  or  H-tPHZaESrATlVtS 

Wednesday.  .Vepfrmbir  13,  iS»5'9 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  ext<'nd  my  remar.cs  in 
the  Recokd.  I  include  herewuh  an  e<ll. 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Sunday,  September  10,  1950: 


Radio  Prucs 
Mort  and  more  the  techniquM  of  the  Com- 
■lunlsts  are  being  embraced  by  those  *ho 
protess  to  l)e  flghiing  communUm  Se.f- 
appolnted  policemen  of  Americanism  tei.d 
increasingly  to  Insist  upon  a  rigid,  sterev)- 
typed  conformity,  strtvlng  to  suppress  as  dls- 
loysl  ajiy  opinions  that  deviate  a  hairbreadth 
from  their  own.  If  they  have  their  way.  they 
will  destroy  the  diversity  that  is  the  genlvis 
of  American  life  They  aim.  like  the  coai- 
missars  of  lfc»cow.  to  silence  dissent  and  to 
dictate  th«  forms  and  observances  of  wiiat 
they  consider  patriotism. 

They  have  enjoyed  a  rather  frightening 
success  of  late  In  the  entertainment  indufi- 
try.  Puffed  up  over  their  sue  ess  In  destroy- 
ing the  careers  of  Paul  Draper  and  Lairy 
Adler.  a  group  of  them  has  now  undertaken 
a  systematic  purge  of  radio.  The  index  for 
Its  purge  stems  to  be  a  book  called  Red 
CItannels.  purporting  to  show  Communist 
taflltration  in  the  broadcasting  business:  It 
amounts  actually,  of  course,  to  nothing  more 
than  a  listing  of  the  group's  personal  d's- 
likes  and  has  about  as  much  validity  as 
EUrabeih  EttUlng's  silly  Red  Network  of  some 
years  ago.  Nevertheless.  It  has  already 
scored  a  shoddy  Ulumph  in  depriving  the 
television  actress.  Jean  Mulr,  of  her  leading 
role  In  the  program  known  as  The  Aldrtch 
PamUy  This  Is  a  triumph  closely  akin  to 
that  of  the  Russians  in  disciplining  the  com- 
pceer.  Shostakovich,  and  In  silencing  every 
voice  that  does  not  faithfully  follow  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

Whatever  Miss  Mulr's  political  opinions 
and  associations  may  be,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  she  has  been  made  the  victim  of  a  form 
or  organized  thuggery.  Her  name  was  listed 
in  Rec  Channels.  As  a  lesult.  the  sp<jnsor  of 
her  program.  General  Foods,  received  a  .series 
of  telephoned  protests,  deliberately  mobilized 
no  doubt.  And  the  sponsor,  desiring  under- 
standably to  avoid  offense  to  any  potential 
customer,  a*,  once  canceled  her  contract  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  become  a  contro- 
versial personality  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  warrant 
for  the  ILstlng  of  Miss  Mulr  in  Red  Channels, 
although  she  has  indignantly  denied  any 
Communist  sympHthies.  At  present  there  is 
no  tribunal  to  which  she  can  turn  for  a 
hearing  or  for  vindication,  but  alarmed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry are  considering  formation  of  a  body 
to  investigate  such  complaints  against  per- 
formers. We  hope  their  efforts  will  succeed. 
There  is  no  nicer  name  for  what  was  done 
in  Mi.^  Mulr's  case  than  blackmail.  Adver- 
tisers t)elng  naturally  sensitive  to  contro- 
versial personalities  are  generally  subject 
to  this  kind  of  pressure.  Unless  repudiated 
by  a  concerted  effort,  it  can  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  any  entertainer  whose  opinions 
the  blackmailers  dUllke  But  it  represents 
an  Intrusion  into  American  life  of  methods 
that  have  hitherto  been  considered  distinct- 
ly communistic.  They  are  methods  that  are 
unlikely  to  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  com- 
munUm. They  can  result  only  in  blitef 
duuntty  and  a  destruction  of  American 
values. 


The  Way  To  Stop  Conmuoism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  F.  WHITE 

or  cAurosMtA 
IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPRifiSENTATIVra 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 

Mr  WHITE  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, in  the  CoNcrr.ssioNAt  Record  of  Sep. 
tember  8,  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
E.  C.  Gatuimcs,  of  Arkansas,  placed  a 


letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Dawson,  of  I^- 
panto.  Ark.  I  found  Mr.  Dawsons  let- 
ter so  interesting  that  I  have  Uken  the 
time  to  an.swer  it.  Feeling  that  there 
ma:  be  others  who  found  Mr.  Dawson's 
letter  interesting  and  who  would  like- 
wise be  interested  in  my  reply.  I  include 
my  reply  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
as  follows.  .,    ,„.„ 

SlPTTMBER    ii.    19o0. 

Mr   W  C  DawsOW. 

Lepanto.  Ark. 

Deak  Mr  Dawson:  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est your  letter  which  our  mutual  friend. 
Congressman  Gathings.  placed  in  the  Con- 
crf!5SIOnal  Record. 

First,  may  I  compliment  you  on  some  deep 
thinking.  Most  people  are  too  indlfTerent. 
or  are  not  gifted  with  enough  talent,  to  go 
Into  our  complex  economic  system  as  deeply 
as  you  have. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  aa  an 
International  trader  in  commodities  and 
foreign  exchange,  so  in  addition  to  these 
things  being  an  interesting  avocation  to  me. 
they  have  also  l>€en  my  principal,  source  of 
Income. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  you  have  certainly 
reached  the  correct  conclusions  when  you 
say  that  surpluses  cause  unemployment  and 
economic  dislocation:  and  that  the  main 
source  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  consumers 
do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the  products. 

In  those  lajt  11  words  you  have  struck 
upon  the  main  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble 
In  the  world.  But,  If  you  will  pardon  my 
saying  so.  you  do  not  offer  the  proper  rem- 
edy because  you  say:  "If  all  the  money  was 
put  through  the  hands  of  the  consumers 
there  would  be  no  need  for  labor  laws,  be- 
cause In  this  ca-se  there  would  be  enough 
buying  power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers 
to  buy  all  we  produce." 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  that  is  a  big  "if." 
Who  are  the  consumers?  Certainly  not  us 
capitalists — we  don't  amount  to  5  percent. 
The  consumers  are  mostly  the  people  who 
work  for  us  and  their  families  The  only 
way  to  get  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumers  Is  to  pay  good  wages,  and  the  only 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  pay  good  wages  is  to 
have  latxjr  laws  We  tried  it  from  1776  to 
1935  without  them  The  more  machines  con- 
tinue to  displace  men,  the  more  men's  wages 
must  be  raised  and  their  hours  shortened. 
In  order  to  keep  them  employed  at  living 
wages  and  with  enough  buying  power  to  buy 
the  products  you  mention.  As  an  employer, 
and  as  a  50-year-oId  observer  who  has 
studied  these  matters  all  his  life,  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that.  In  general,  wages  will 
not  be  raised  nor  hours  shortened  without 
the  lat>or  laws  to  which  you  seem  to  object. 

The  main  reason  that  our  country  Is 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  that 
we  pay  good  wages  and  they  don't.  We  can- 
not stop  communUm  with  bomlM  and  bul- 
lets and  the  temporary  giving  of  money  and 
•eODomIc  aid  We  must  InaUt  that  any  na- 
tion to  which  w«  extend  economic  aid  shall 
fore*  lU  Mnploycrs  to  pay  ws«e«  equal  to 
purduwliif  putrer  of  food  and  clothing,  to 
wages  paid  In  thU  country  for  slmUar  worli. 

Tben  the  foretgn  oountrtes  will  creaM  their 
own  markets  by  doing  Just  what  you  sug- 
i«at«d  la  jrow  htttm—^vUinti  money  lnu> 
the  iMndg  of  CiMir  mommmts  which,  may  1 
add,  are  mainly  the  worfean  aad  ibolr  faatf- 
lles  Then  those  foreign  oooBtftet  aoiild  not, 
and  Would  mn  have  U)  ship  their  cheap  goods 
over  here  and  put  our  paopU  out  of  work 

In  looking  at  the  labor  problem  and  the 
economic  picture  In  general.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  left  out  the  effect  of  the  scientific 
changes  In  the  world  since  Adam  Smiths 
day.  As  I  see  it.  that  is  a  common  error 
of  most  mixlern  economists.  In  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  or  let  us  use  ar  American. 
Oeorne  Washington,  over  BO  per  -ent  of  our 
pe-jple  were  engaged  in  agrlcullMe.    Aa  long 
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as  crops  were  good,  times  were  good  because 
nearly  every  family  raised  all  its  own  food, 
cut  down  trees  and  built  Its  own  house,  and 
spun  its  own  clothes  off  its  own  sheep's  baclu. 
But  through  the  adoption  of  iatwr-savlng 
machinery  like  the  combine  harvester,  the 
corn  picker,  the  cotton  gin,  the  18-t>ottom 
plow  and  tractor,  etc .  our  Nation  has 
been  transformed  into  a  nation  of  specialists 
In  agricultiire  with  only  19  percent  of  our 
people  farming  Instead  of  the  former  95  per- 
cent. And  that  measly  19  percent,  through 
the  use  of  these  modem  machines,  can  pro- 
duce a  veritable  avalanche  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts that  win  wreck  our  economy  and  bring 
depression  and  war.  Yes.  all  wars  are  of 
economic  origin.  Wars  originate  from  hu- 
man suffering,  and  most  of  the  human  suf- 
fering comes  from  economic  dislocation 
which  has  come  about  through  social  change 
not  keeping  pace  with  scientific  change 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  scientific 
changes  (without  comparable  social  changes) 
Which  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural 
Industry  have  also  taken  place  in  other 
Industries.  Through  the  use  of  machines 
one  man  now  can  do  the  work  that  several 
men  did  in  George  Washington's  time.  ThU 
makes  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  at>so- 
lutely  necessary. 

In  addition  to  having  labor  laws  to  force 
us  to  pay  living  wages,  we  must  also  have 
laws  to  regulate  the  volume  of  production 
to  fit  the  e.'itlmated  demand. 

I  don't  like  labor  laws.  I  have  a  cotton 
compress  and  warehousing  business  and  I 
fi;;'ht  with  the  union  to  which  my  employees 
belong.  But  I  say  thank  God  for  labor 
unions.  For  if  we  did  not  have  them,  we 
employers  could,  and  would,  break  the  price 
of  labor  When  you  break  the  price  of  lat>cr 
you  break  the  price  of  everything  and  bring 
on  a  depression. 

I  have  also  operated  some  farms  for  several 
years  and  I  don't  like  Government  regula- 
tion. But  I  prefer  it  to  bankruptcy.  Dls- 
ta^eful  as  it  is  to  me  to  have  Government 
regulation  of  farm  production,  bank  credit, 
and  labor  laws.  I  prefer  it  to  communism, 
and  that  evil  system  is  Just  what  may  engulf 
the  world  If  we  have  another  depression  like 
1932      Communism  thrives  on  depressions 

Maybe  I  am  all  wrong.  Glad  to  compart 
views  with  you 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ctm.  P  WHrrt, 
Mev^ber  of  Congress. 


United  States  Repeatinf  Errori  of  1938, 
Bamch  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or   PtNHSTl  VAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wedncfday.  Sevtcmber  13.  1950 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR  Mr. 
flptaker,  I  have  supported  the  Baruch 
plan  for  national  pre.=K'rvatlon  from  the 
beginninif,  anJ  I  call  attrntlon  to  Mr. 
BarucliK  l;itr«ii  wiirninK  and  to  neven  im- 
portant recommendations,  which  I 
heartily  Bpprovf  The  importance  of  a 
policy  for  |>«-acc  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated and  Mr  Baruch  »  .seventh  point  to 
the  effect  that  we  hhould  .slate  our  peace 
teim-s  to  the  Russian  people  highlights  a 
failure  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our  ad- 
minis>ration  which  ha.s  not  yet  been 
Kuarrnteed.  Under  permission  granted, 
I  quote  the  article,  as  follows: 

XCVI— App. MS 


UmriD   Statxs   Rkpkatino   Etaoas   ow   1938, 

BAIT7CB  Sats 

Nrw  YocK,  September  11  (UP). — ^Bernard 
Baruch  said  today  that  the  United  States  was 
making  the  same  mljstakes  it  did  in  1938 
shortly  before  Hitler  unleashed  his  Panzer 
divisions  across  Europe. 

The  elder  stattsman,  writing  In  Look  mag- 
azine, warned  that  the  Korean  war  was  "not 
a  one-alarm  Are."  He  said  the  Kremlin  bad 
challenged  this  country  to  choose  between 
•guns  or  butter,  discomfort,  or  defeat." 

"So  far."  Baruch  said,  "we  are  falling  that 
challenge." 

The  man  who  has  advised  a  half  dozen 
Presidents  urged  this  country  to  adopt  the 
following  points: 

1.  Mobilize  now,  all  out.  Place  one  central 
agency  in  charge  to  see  that  our  defense 
production  matches  Russia's.  "II  we  lose, 
we  lose  forever,"  Baruch  said. 

2.  Halt  Inflation  now,  by  clamping  price- 
wage-rent  controls. 

3.  Eliminate  profiteering  by  raising  taxes. 
Put  defense  spendmg  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
footing. 

4  Rearm  western  Europe  fast — "so  we  can 
reach  our  allies  before  they  are  over- 
whelmed." 

5.  Revitalize  the  National  Security  CouncU 
Into  "a  genuine  general  staff  for  peace." 

6.  Enact  universal  military  training  or  re- 
vamp selective  service  so  that  pools  of  trained 
men  are  quickly  available. 

7  State  our  peace  terms  to  the  Russian 
people,  "drawing  a  line  between  Russia's 
legitimate  aspirations  and  the  aggressive 
alms  of  her  leaders." 

"The  Soviets  learned  the  lesson  of  the  last 
war,"  Baruch  said.    "We  did  not." 

"When  the  last  war  ended,  the  United 
States  was  the  mightiest  arsenal  of  mUitary 
and  productive  power  In  all  history.  Instead 
of  holding  that  jxjwer  together  until  peace 
was  won.  we  scuttled  and  ran. 

■We  clamored  to  bring  the  boys  home,  cut 
ta.xes.  lifted  controls. 

Our  neglecU  In  the  past  leave  no  easy 
course.  Let  us  do  what  must  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible." 


Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 


EDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  attendant  to  the  conservation 
and  use  of  water  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  especially  in  the  West,  are  most 
technical  and  arc  not  easily  under.stood 
by  those  of  the  West,  let  alone  the  people 
of  the  East  who  are  not  conversant  with 
arid  lands  and  the  procedures  of  Irriga- 
tion R»'crntly  John  OeofTrey  Will.  *ec- 
rrtary  and  genrral  counsel  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  presented  an 
rxcepiionally  wcU-wrltten  treatise  on 
IheM?  matters  to  the  President  s  Water 
Rehources  Policy  CommiMion  I  am 
havin«  the  statement  of  Mr.  Will  placed 
In  the  CoNCRtsaioNAL  Record  with  the 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  will  give  sincere  and  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this  most  worth  while 
explanation  of  tlie  use  of  water  in  the 
West. 


Uppm  CoLoaAoo  Rina  CouuiaaoM. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo..  July  13.  19S0. 
Hon.  Moaais  L.  Coqkz. 

Chairman,  The  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission, 
Washtnffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  DzAa  Mx.  CooKX:  The  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  Is  glad  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  the  President's  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commission  for  an  expression  of  its 
views  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
federal  resix>nslbllity  for  and  participation 
In  the  development,  utilization,  and  conser- 
vation of  water  resources.  Including  related 
land  uses  and  other  public  purposes  direct- 
ly concerned  with  water  resources.  I  have 
been  authorized,  by  unanlmotis  vote  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  to  trans- 
mit these  views  to  the  President's  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Conraaisslon, 

In  the  light  of  the  background  (herein- 
after set  forth  I  of  its  creation  and  of  its 
functions,  j>owers  and  duties,  it  would  seem 
that  the  views  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  should  be  accorded  great  weight. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  is 
a  creature  of  article  vm  of  the  Upp>er  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  commissioners  for  the  States  of 
Arizona.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  on  October  11,  1948,  and  which 
was  thereafter  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
each  of  such  States  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Commission  consists  of  five  Commis- 
sioners, each  of  whom  has  a  vote,  as  fol- 
lows: one  Commissioner  representing  the 
State  of  Colorado,  one  Conrmissloner  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  Mexico,  one  Com- 
missioner representing  the  State  of  Utah,  one 
Commissioner  representing  the  State  of 
Wyoming:  and  one  Commissioner  represent- 
ing the  United  States  of  America.  Because 
of  its  comparatively  slight  land  area  In  the 
Upper  Basin.  Arizona  is  not  represented  on 
the  Commission  and  does  not  participate  In 
the  expenses  of  its  administration.  Arizona 
has  taken,  however,  and  will  continue,  the 
Commission  Is  assured,  to  take  a  keen  In- 
terest In  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

The  powers  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  are  broad.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  and  routine  powers  with  which  an 
administrative  body  must  necessarily  be 
equipped,  the  Commission  is  particularly  em- 
powered to  establish  and  construct,  op>erate 
and  maintain,  water  gaging  stations  to  make 
estimates  to  forecast  water  run -off  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  any  of  its  tributaries;  to 
engage  in  cooperative  studies  of  water  sup- 
plies of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries; to  collect,  analyze,  correlate,  preserve, 
and  report  on  data  as  to  the  stream  flows, 
storage,  diversions,  and  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River,  and  any  of  lu  tribu- 
taries; to  make  findings  aa  to  the  quantity 
of  water  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  System 
u-sed  each  year  in  the  Upper  ColCH-ado  River 
Basin  and  In  each  Bute  thereof;  to  make 
findings  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  delivered 
at  Lee  Ferry  during  each  water  year:  to  maka 
findings  as  to  the  necessity  for  and  the  e«- 
teni  of  the  curtailment  of  use  required.  If 
any,  Ir  order  that  the  flow  at  Lee  Perry  sball 
not  be  depleted  below  that  required  by  ar- 
ticl*  III  of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  to 
miike  finding*  as  to  tl»e  quantity  tji  reservoir 
\(m^n  hnd  a»  u>  the  fehare  lh*re'>f  charfe- 
able  under  article  V  V)  each  of  the  BtatM; 
to  make  flndlngK  of  fact  in  tti*  tvrnt  tft  Iha 
oocu^rrr^ce  of  « xiraordlnary  drought  or  seri- 
ous sccldetit  to  the  irrigation  iry»tero  in  the 
upper  basin,  whereby  delivery  by  the  upper 
basin  of  water  which  It  may  be  required  to 
deliver  In  order  to  aid  in  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  to  tlie 
United  Mexican  States  arising  under  tha 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Mexican  States,  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1944,  become  difficult,  and  to  report 
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»uch  fliKJInw  to  U»e  GoTrmor*  of  U»e  upper 
tMitn  SUW«.  th*  Pr«sidrnt  ot  the  tnil*<l 
8ut«s  of  America,  the  United  StJite*  wction 
ot  the  Int«m»tton*l  Boundary  and  Wst<'r 
OMBBliMton.  and  su=h  other  Federal  .  :'3c:  :.^ 
and  •geneles  as  It  may  deem  i^ppT  yri^e 
to  the  end  ttoat  the  water  allotted  to  Mexico 
under  division  m  of  tiw  treaty  may  be  re- 
duced in  accordano*  wltli  the  terms  ol  su;h 
treaty 

The  power*  ol  tb»  Upper  Colorado  River 

C iiflnn  partake  of  a  semljudkria]  cbar- 

acter.  to  tli«t  Vnej  pertain  to  the  oblJi?«tlon 
of  tbe  OoiBBtfMlon  to  make  findings  as  to 
mattcrt  at  rtta:  Importance,  such  aa 

ty  of  use  of  water,  quantity  of  dellv- 

at  Lee  Perry,  the  need.  If  any.  for  cur- 
tailment of  use  ot  water,  and  the  Justlfica- 
tkm.  If  any.  for  reduction  of  deliveries  to 
Ifasleo. 

The  powers  and  funrtloni  of  the  Co-nmis- 
slon  partake  a)so  of  an  engtneertng  ctiarac- 
ter  In  that  they  deal  with  various  hydro- 
tnvestlgatlons  required  In  order  to 
aad  to  forecast  runoff  and  lo  de- 
)  eonsnmpUTa  uses  of  water  and  man- 

tfepletkn  of  Btream  fJowj'     The  con- 

strtictlon  of  namerons  large  storage  reser- 
voirs will  be  essential  if  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  to  attain  the  develoj  ment 
which  la  clearly  indicated  by  present  trends 
In  the  growth  of  lt«  population,  agrlcxilture. 
»«iH  tndtxstry.  Many  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic probtems  will  Ine^iUbly  arise  in  the 
^rilfn  and  operation  of  such  reservoirs. 
TWs  la  clear  In  the  lipht  of  the  multiple  uses 
which  should  be  made  of  the  rtorage  capac- 
ity provided  by  whese  reservoirs,  and  when 
there  la  envisaged  the  need  to  hjunonlze 
Interests  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
federal  agencies  which  will  be  affected  by 
these  use*,  to  the  end  of  bringing  about  the 
most  profitable  and  economic  conservation 
»»wi  utilization  of  the  most  vital  of  otor 
western  natural  resovu^-es.  The  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Conunlsslon  exi>ects  to  have  a 
major  ahare  In  the  planning,  coordination, 
and  harmonization  involved.  It  proposes 
that  development  of  the  water  resou-ce«  of 
the  upper  twisin  shall  proceed  on  a  compre- 
hensive bMX  that  takes  into  account  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  all — domestic.  a<^\- 
cultural.  and  Indvistrial  water  users,  forests 
and  reforestation  programs,  national  parks, 
montunents.  the  protection  of  ftsh  and  wild- 
life, and  recreation. 

Finally.  In  article  I  (a)  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Ba&in  compact.  It  is  laid  down. 
In  part,  that  one  of  the  major  purpoees  of 
the  compact  is  to  "secure  the  expe<lltloua 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development  of 
the  upper  baain  •  •  V"  The  Ccmmls- 
alon  has  adopted  a  program  designed  to 
achieve  that  purpose  In  working  toward 
that  objectUf.  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  fulfills  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  for  an 
agency  that  wJl  Interpret  the  needs  of  the 
upper  basin  for  prompt  and  tound  develop- 
ment 

While  it  Is  believed  that  the  vlevi-s  and  rec- 
ommendations herelnarter  presente^J  mny 
well  be  found  to  bf  useful  generally  In  the 
consideration  of  problems  affecting  the  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  conservation  of 
water  resources  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  In  the  17  Western  States,  they  are 
Intended  to  apply  particularly  to  svch  de. 
veU'pment.  utilization,  and  conservation  In 
the  upper  basin  portltjns  of  those  8t.-\tes 
which  are  parties  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact.  The  U!>{)er  Colorado 
River  Commission  recognizes  that  g»^- 
graphlc,  economic,  and  other  differences  be- 
tween areas  may  well  call,  as  they  Ixavc  In 
the  past,  for  differences  In  approach  to  the 
solution  of  problems  a.Tectlng  the  develop, 
ment,  utilization,  and  ci^mservatlon  of  their 
water  rescvirces.     Each  area  should.  In  the 


judgment  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, have  the  fullest  opportunity,  con- 
sistent with  its  relationship  to  other  areas. 
and,  of  course,  with  Federal  Interest,  to  wo.k 
out  Its  particular  destiny  in  these  respects. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has.  In  the  light 
oJ  •  •  mmerce  peneral  weilare.  and  treaty 
clauM-s  'A  the  Conslituilon.  major  responsi- 
bilities In  connection  with  the  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources The  States  likewise  have  important 
refponsibUltles  In  the  same  fields  Experi- 
ence in  the  West  h.us  proven  that  the  exer- 
cise bv  each  Jurisdiction  of  these  responsl- 
bUittes  can  be  accomplished  without  serious 
conflict.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
radio  niver  Commission,  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should.  In  view  of  Us  re- 
spwnslbilltles  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  prose- 
cute vigorously  a  Nallon-wlde  program  look- 
ing to  the  continued  development,  ullllza- 
ilon.  and  conservation  of  water  resource? 
Such  a  program  should  be  well  balanced  and 
should  consist  of  the  authorization  and  con- 
struction of  works  lor  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  for  the  control  of  floods,  for  river 
regulation,  and  for  the  development,  storage. 
conservation,  and  use  of  waters  for  all  bene- 
ficial purpoees.  including  particularly  the 
fulfillment  of  domestic,  agricultural,  and 
Industrial  needs  and  the  development  of  hy- 
droelecUlc  power,  the  Improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreational  areas,  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  conditions  favorable  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  character  of  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipation In  major  water -resources  programs 
should  follow  the  general  pattern  developed 
to  date.  That  is  to  say.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Investigate  and  report  from  time 
to  time  on  proposed  projects,  following  the 
policies  and  procedures  laid  down  In  section 
I  of  the  act  of  December  22,  1944,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  1944." 
Authorized  projects  should  be  constructed 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Projects  should  be  operat»Hl  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  necessary  to  assure  ful- 
fillment of  the  broad  national  purposes  which 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  The  operation 
and  maintenance  of  works  that  have  pri- 
marily local  significance  should  be  confided. 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  to  local  or- 
ganizations, under  contracts  that  will  assure 
the  fulfillment  of  legitimate  Federal  objec- 
tives to  be  served  thereby. 

The  need  and  justification  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  ever-expanding  national  econ- 
omy are  such  as  to  Indicate  that  curtailment 
to  any  considerable  extent  of  a  national  pro- 
gram fcjr  the  worthy  purposes  heretofore 
enumerated  would  constitute  not  merely  a 
tragic  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  out  a  vital  function,  but  economic  folly 
as  well.  It  should  be  tome  In  mind  that 
projects  for  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  resources.  In  addition 
to  their  other  virtues,  enrich  and  strengthen 
the  Nation  by  providing  expanded  opportuni- 
ties for  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  constitute  Investments  that  re- 
turn many  times  their  cost.  Although  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  recognizes 
the  need  for  development  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis  and  advocates  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, it  does  not  believe  that  the  development 
of  individual  projects  should  await  the  final 
completion  of  basin-wide  plans  After  all. 
basin-wide  plans  are  8ul)jert  to  expression  In 
general  terms.  Their  details  are  perfected 
over  the  years. 

The  question  then  arises:  Where  shall  ap- 
praisals as  to  the  relative  priority  of  water 
rewjurce  programs,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  social  need,  be  made?  These 
appraisals  are  made  today  In  the  legislative 


and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.     In    the    Judgment    of    the    Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  existing  juris- 
diction should  remain  undUturjed.  subject 
only  to  some  improvement  In  th?  mechanics 
utilized    by    the    executive    branch    In    con- 
nection with  the  analysis  of  proposed  pro- 
jects  and  to  the  consideration   of  the   ex- 
tent   to    which    confllcu    between    existing 
Federal    agencle*    can    be    ellmliated.      The 
Bureau  of  the  Btidget  should  confine  Itself 
to  the  relation  of  proposed  prr  Jecia  to  the 
National    budget.      It    Is,   In   our   Judgment, 
inadequately     equipped     to     m.  ke     detailed 
analysis  of  such  projects.     This    s  said  wltb- 
out  intending  criticism  and   mi  rely  for   the 
purpose  of  recognizing  a  fact.    IMrtbermore. 
attempts    on    Its    part    to    perform    such    a 
function  would  result  in  Inevita  My  In  dupli- 
cation  that   ought   to   be   avoided.     Finally, 
the    need    for    the    performance    of    such    a 
function  would   be  obviated,  for  the   most 
part,    by   the    application    of   ur  Iform    prin- 
ciples in  determining  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation   of     projects.       In     this    connection, 
your  commission  mlfiht  well  give  consider- 
ation to  the  May  15  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Benefits  and  Costs  of  the  Federal 
Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee      Bas- 
ically,   the   question    ought   to    be   whether 
the  amount  paid  by  the  direct  beneficiaries 
plus    the    amounts    made    nonielmbursable 
becau.te   of    the    national    interests    Involved 
exceeds    the   estimated    cost    of    the    project. 
The  direct  beneficiaries  are  those  who  de- 
rive an  immediate  benefit  through  the  pro- 
vision of  a  supply  of  water,  the  creation  of 
a   rource   of    electric    energy,    and    the    im- 
provement of  local  business  conditions.    The 
amounts  which  they  can  repay  are  usually 
susceptible  of  reasonably  accurate  determi- 
nation     Difficulties  sometimes  arise  In  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  nrtlonal  bene- 
fit which  justifies  the  Federal  Government 
In  muklng  an   Investment  of  finds  derived 
from     tax     sources.       Certain     purposes  ,for 
which  such  an  investment  of  I'unds  should 
be   made    have    been   recognized   for   many 
years.     They  are  accepted   by  the  American 
people   as   a  whole.     They   Incl  ide :    naviga- 
tion Improvement,  fiood  control,  the  protec- 
Uon   of  fish  and   wildlife.     In-estment   for 
these  purposes  should  be  cont  nued.     Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  extent  to 
which  additional  purposes,  of  bioad  national 
Interest,  should  be  added  by  lavs  of  general 
application. 

Questions  of  allocation  of  costs  inevitably 
arise  as  an  Incident  of  the  economic  JustlQ- 
callou  of  projects.  Allocations  should.  In  our 
Judgment,  be  made  In  accordaice  with  for- 
mulae capable  of  general  application.  If  an 
allocation  of  coats  Is  fairly  and  openly  made, 
then  the  relative  status  of  each  function  lo 
be  performed  by  a  project  will  be  clear 

It  I*  economically  sound,  li  certain  In- 
stances (such  will  be  the  case  In  connection 
with  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, for  example),  to  group  together  a  num- 
ber of  projects  In  a  river  basin.  For  certain 
areas,  the  use  of  water  for  domestic  and 
aericultural  purposes  Is  the  prlrclpal  basis  of 
their  economy,  and  yet  the  users  of  water 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  not  able  to 
repay  the  total  cost  properly  allocable  to 
such  purposes.  It  Is  emlnentl/  appropriate 
In  such  cases  that  aid  shoulJ  be  derived 
from  power  revenues  to  fill  the  y.np  between 
what  agricultural  water  users  can  repay  and 
the  amoimt  allocated  to  agri:ultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  Congress  Itself  has  dei  It  ably  with 
the  problem  of  evaluating  prlo-lty  needs  for 
and  the  feasibility  of  proposed  projects,  not- 
w^lthstandlng  that.  In  partlcula-  cases.  It  has 
been  laced  with  dlfllculties  st»  mmlng  from 
confilcts  between  agencies  In  .he  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  ar  d  apparently 
overlapping    committee    Jurlsdctlon. 
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Greater  by  far  than  the  need  for  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  water  resotirces  policies  Is  the  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  existing  pol- 
icies, of  their  historical  background  and  of 
their  gradual  evolution,  from  the  days  when 
public  works  In  the  nature  of  river  and  har- 
bor Improvements  were  first  confided  to  the 
United  States  Army  engineers,  to  the  day 
when  such  works  were  broadened  In  concep- 
tion to  Include  fiood  control  and  when  the 
measure  of  the  desirability  of  such  works 
came  to  lie  in  whether  their  benefits,  to 
whomsoever  they  might  accrue,  exceeded 
their  estimated  costs:  from  the  day  when 
the  Federal  reclamation  program  was  de- 
signed primarily  as  an  aid  to  settling  the 
West  to  the  day  when  It  became  a  means  as 
well  for  a  bread  scale  attack  on  the  multiple 
problems  of  navigation  Improvement,  fiood 
control,  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
ply, agricultural  production,  the  fulfillment 
of  treaty  obligations,  recreation,  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  hydroelectric  power,  and 
other  purposes.  If  the  background  of  the 
development  of  Federal  policy  to  date  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  policy  has  evolved 
to  meet  the  needs  of  society  were  better 
understood,  there  would,  in  our  judgment. 
be  fuller  appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which 
existing  policy  results  generally  in  the  rea- 
sonably efficient  accomplishment  of  worth- 
while national  objectives  and  there  would 
be  manifested  a  less  ready  tendency  to  sub-- 
stltute  for  the  status  quo  virtually  untrle^ 
policies  and   administrative  schemes. 

Much  has  been  heard  in  recent  years,  for 
Instance,  about  Federal  nolicy  with  recpect 
to  the  generation  and  distribution  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  some  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  the  policy  which  permits  applica- 
tion of  the  Interest  returned  on  the  Federal 
Governments  power  Investment  In  reclama- 
tion projects  toward  the  return  of  the  costs 
of  such  projects.  Much  has  been  heard  also 
about  repayment  policy  and  about  the  so- 
called  excess  land  policy.  Much  that  has 
been  heard  about  all  of  these  things  evi- 
dences a  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  their 
objectives,  their  historical  background,  their 
intrinsic  merits  and  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively minor  Improvements,  where  required 
in  certain  fields,  will  adjust  them  well  to 
present  day  needs.  The  wiping  out  of  these 
policies  and  the  sub.stltutlon  for  them  of 
anything  untried  or  approaching  mere  execu- 
tive fiat  would  be  destructive  work,  fraught 
with  serious  dangers  to  a  free  people. 

The  generation  of  hydroelectric  energy  as 
en  Incident  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects and  th«»  disposition  thereof,  "giving  pref- 
erence to  municipal  purposes"  was  first  au- 
thorized as  far  back  as  April  16,  1906.  in  an 
act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  from  public  entry  of  lands 
needed  for  town-site  purpcses  In  connection 
with  irrigation  projects  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  June  17,  1902.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (34  Stat.  116),  and.  shortly  after  that, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  such  power  should 
be  classified  as  repayment.  Therein  lie 
the  beginnings  of  a  policy  which  has  been 
elaborated  through  the  years,  as  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  society,  until  today,  under 
the  Federal  Reclamation  laws,  power  plays 
an  Increasingly  vital  function  both  In  the 
physical  and  In  the  financial  aspects  of  water 
resource  projects.  With  existing  general 
Federal  reclamation  law  on  the  subject  of 
authorization,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  hydroelectric  power  plants, 
Including  transmission  lines,  and  governing 
rate-making  and  the  distribution  of  power 
(and  subject  to  Its  modernization  and  modi- 
fication In  certain  respects  such  as  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  basin  account),  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  is  satietiod.    IX  other  re- 


gions believe  that  they  require  different 
treatment  of  the  subject,  then  they  should, 
of  course,  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  desirability  of  legislation  that  will 
permit  such  treatment  there.  The  present 
stale  of  Federal  reclamation  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. Is,  however.  In  general,  well  suited  to 
development  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

This  Is  so,  because  the  present  state  of  such 
law,  while  recognizing  fully  i;he  vital  role  of 
power  in  Itself,  protecting  against  the  mo- 
nopolization of  Its  benefits,  affording  pref- 
erences to  municipalities  and  other  public 
corporations,  to  REA's  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations,  also  recognizes  the  vital  role 
that  power  plays  In  the  financing  of  water 
resource  projects  as  a  whole,  making  feasible 
from  the  financial  point  of  view  many  de- 
sirable and  worlh-whlle  projects  that  much 
otherwise  fall  to  measure  tp  to  standards 
of  feasibility.  Long-delayed  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Bafin  depends  In  large  measure  upon 
the  application  to  that  development  of  the 
established  policy  of  the  reclamation  law 
that  power  plants  shall  be  constructed  as  an 
Incident  thereof  wherever  the  generation  of 
power  proves  feasible;  that  preference  in  the 
distribution  of  such  power  shall  be  accorded 
to  municipalities  and  REA's;  and  that  power 
revenues.  In  excess  of  those  required  to  meet 
operation,  maintenance,  and  amortization 
costs  of  the  power  plants,  shall  be  available 
to  help  pay  off  the  other  cojits  of  water-re- 
source projects.  In  this  connection,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  in  certain  quarters 
that  REA  cooperatives,  for  instance,  ought 
not  to  have  to  pay  for  power  a  rate  In  excess 
of  that  required  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
return  the  cost  of  the  power  generation  and 
distribution  plants  themselvts.  Such  a  con- 
ception falls  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that. 
In  the  Western  States,  at  lerst,  the  farmers 
In  the  main  owe  their  veiy  existence  to 
water-resource  development  projects  which 
could  not,  in  turn,  exist  wr.hout  power  as 
a  paying  partner.  So  far  as  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  is  concerned  In  any  avent. 
it  appears  clear  that  even  the  large-scale 
Irrigation  development  which  Is  In  the  offing 
will  not  require  financial  assistance  through 
any  special  component  of  power  rates,  but 
that  interest  returned  on  the  power  invest- 
ment will  be  sufficient  therefor.  In  other 
words,  those  Irrigation  costs  of  our  prospec- 
tive development  that  are  beyond  the  reason- 
able ability  of  prospective  irrigation  water 
users  to  repay  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
years  can  be  financed  through  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  Interest  conif  onent  of  power 
rates  as  provided  b^  existing  reclamation  law, 
and,  so  long  as  the  traditional  policy  of  ap- 
plication of  such  Interest  revenues  to  return 
of  costs  permits,  the  REA  cx)peratives  and 
others  are  assured  of  reasonable  rates  for 
power.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  Interim  report  on 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Baslr.  (a  report  the 
salient  features  of  which  have  been  favor- 
ably commented  upon  by  the  five  upper 
basin  States)  envisages  the  establishment 
of  a  basin  account  that  recognizes  the  finan- 
cial Interrelationship  of  projects  participat- 
ing and  that  provides  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  power  revenues.  This  basin  ac- 
count recognizes  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  It  serves  a  two- 
fold ptirpose:  First,  in  that  It  averages  the 
cost  of  power  development  throughout  the 
upper  basin,  thus  diffusing,  liy  means  of  uni- 
form rates,  the  benefit  of  tJie  upper  basin's 
power  developments;  and.  s»  cond,  in  that  It 
provides  a  means  whereby  oroposed  irriga- 
tion developments  may  be  judged  on  their 
Intrinsic  merits,  that  is  to  say.  on  the  basis 
of  their  benefit-cost  ratios,  without  regard 
to  the  question  whether  a  particular  devel- 
opment has  associated  with  It  a  power  de- 


velopment of  magnitude  sufficient  to  repay 
those  irrigation  costs  tliat  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  tisers  to  repay.  We  re- 
gard a  basin  account  as  necessary  for  the 
purfX)se  of  achieving  a  power  rate  based 
upon  the  cost  of  all  the  proposed  power  de- 
velopments In  the  upp)er  basin  and  also  for 
the  purpwse  of  providing  a  pool  of  financial 
assistance  to  Irrigation  developments  so  that 
their  undertaking  will  be  dependent  solely 
upon  their  own  merits  and  without  regard 
to  the  geographic  accident  of  their  location 
In  relation  to  a  particular  power  develop- 
ment In  other  words,  the  essential  need  In 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  a  plan  for 
the  upper  basin  as  a  whole — a  plan  whereby 
projects  will  be  developed,  not  only  In  and 
of  themselves,  but  from  the  standpoint  erf 
their  relation  to  the  upper  basin  as  a  whole. 

As  has  been  pxjinied  out,  the  policy  of 
application  of  power  revenues  to  project 
costs  was  first  laid  down  in  1906.  It  was 
reiterated  in  the  Hayden-O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment of  1938.  It  has  been  applied  ever  since 
that  date  It  Is  an  established  policy  that 
is  fully  consistent  with  sound  government 
and  with  sound  accouiitlng.  It  Is  highly 
beneficial  to  existing  and  further  water  re- 
source development   in  the  Western  States. 

The  historical  basis  for  the  traditional 
policy  of  application  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  interest  component  of  power  rates 
to  the  return  of  the  Federal  Government's 
Investment  is  so  often  used  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  statement:  "Yes — we  understand  the 
historical  argument.  We  understand  that 
such  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  the 
year  1906;  but  what  about  the  merits?" 
Merit,  as  well  as  tradition,  Is  on  the  side  of 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  application  toward 
return  of  the  costs  of  Feder-jJ  reclamation 
projects  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
interest   component  of  power  rates. 

The  basis  for  not  requiring  the  return,  by 
those  who  repay  a-d  return  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  Federal  reclamation  projects,  of  in- 
terest on  those  costs,  lies  principally  in  the 
fact  that  encouragement  thus  given  to  the 
undertaking  ol  projects  lor  the  development, 
conservation,  and  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources produces:  benefits  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  that  the 
cost  of  providing  such  encouragement 
should,  therefore,  be  borne  by  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  the  final  analysis,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hayden-OMahoney  amend- 
ment, once  power  re.enues  have  paid  Into 
the  reclamation  fund  all  sums  allocated  to 
be  returned  from  the  power  revenues  of  a 
particular  project,  then  all  subsequent  net 
power  revenues  fiow  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stands,  in  time,  to  collect  directly, 
many  times  the  Interest  first  forgiven.  And 
this  Is  in  addition  to  the  gain  in  Federal 
revenues  derived  from  Increased  tax  revenues 
In  the  area  served  by  the  project.  The  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission  confidently  pre- 
dicts that  studies  will  show  conclusively  that 
in  particular  areas  this  gain  in  tax  revenues 
alone  Is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  with  interest 
for  Its  total  outlay  in  the  construction  of  a 
project . 

The  preservation  and  continued  applica- 
tion of  that  policy  is  vital  to  further  devel- 
opment of  water  resource  projects  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  Finally,  since 
the  abandonment  of  that  policy  would 
greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  power,  the  preser- 
vation and  application  of  that  policy  Is  of 
Immense  Importance  to  REA  cooperatives, 
municipalities,  and  others,  for  which  power 
should,  of  course,  be  supplied  at  the  most 
reasonable  rates. 

Certain  costs  of  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects are.  by  existing  law,  declared  to  be  non- 
reimbursable. These  are  those  costs  allo- 
cated to  certain  broad  purposes,  generally 
recognized  as  bringing  about  benefits  to  the 
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poUey  of  tb«  Federal  reda- 
MTTi'^***  from  tUEae  to 

n.  IMI)  10  ycus  eonctl- 
toted  the  aM«l— i  i  niBfit  ptrtod.  Tbst 
pcrtod  1^  itee*  bMM  wpatwlwl  to  40  ycais. 
m  Uw  caes  oC  tbm  traditicoal  rapByiMBt  eon-' 
met.  Mzta  ts  tb*  cMt  o(  tb*  ammm  typ*  «tf 
vater-verrtoe  oactract.  to  a  iiaamtMr  ptslod 
d  jiTi  The  Oppcr  Coiarado  Btvar  Cxan- 
vDttkl  look  wtth  favor  vptm  a 

i  of  Um  repayment  petlod  «i 
forai  at  repayntent 
n  wofDld  look  wKli  favor  alao  vpoa  «ka  mod- 
•valaatlanaraectiaBOtc)  o(  tbc  Badamatlon 
Project  Act  at  1930  m  aach  a  way  aa  to  aifcrtL 
ao  tar  aa  practicable,  to  partlaa  contracting 
Uiat  aecuafi  tbe  advantajM  of  tbe  tra- 
repaTment  contract.  All  In  aU.  tbe 
at  Beclasxation  na»  achieved  an  en- 
I  reoard  tr.  '*^*«*«^  tbc  repayment  and 
at  ptojmet  mamtm.  That  reocetl  can  be 
■o  far  ae  repayoKnt  and  returns 
from  trn^ftxkm  water  tiaera  are  ccncemwl. 
by  tbe  more  realistur  analysM  at  repayment 
aisOitj  and  by  tbe  appUcation  of  formulas 
tlMk  vUl  permit  of  adjustmenta  in  times  of 
ecopomtc  cban^. 
Tbe  ao-called  exceaa-land  polletea  of  tbe 

mn  to  CDfeooraca  tbe  aaCtteokent  of  tbe  Wert 
throtigb  tbe  creation  of  farm  bamea.  to  pra- 
vent  tbe  growth  of  mwlreiy  large  estates 

and  thus  to  prevent  the  monopolization  of 
imitation  beuellta.  are  sot:nd  In  conception. 
Tbeir  tnirliislc  merit  is  beyond  question.  Tbe 
Upper  Cotorado  River  Onmnmtaslon  la  In  ac» 
cord  with  tbeir  basic  policy.  There  wUl. 
however,  be  found  eaass  whert  nsrid 
enoe  upon  an  irrlgaUa  acreage  not 
100  or  320  acna.  as  tbs  case  BMy  be.  rsntts 
In  m  acreac^  tnsuaeisnt  for  tbs  sqpport  oC 
a  family  and  thus,  to  a  degree,  in  thwarting 
tbe  basic  policy  of  tbe  exccsa-land  provi- 
sions. There  will  be  found,  also,  caaea  In- 
volving the  provi^on  at  siqiplcmental  water 
soppUea  to  eatabUabad  areas,  wfkere  ni;id  in- 
ttirt^>TK*  upon  tbe  nile  is  contrary  to  oom- 
mon  aense  as  well  as  the  general  welfare. 
Such  cases  may  lea<l  to  ulrHht  winking  at 
contravention  ot  existing  law  cr  to  the 
strainMl  construction  thereof.  The  Upper 
Cokvado  River  Commualon  believes  that  con- 
sideration might  well  be  given  to  the  creation 
of  statutcry  procedures  designed  to  permit 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbs  lotarlor  to  author:ze 
holdings  in  excess  of  the  cxlaltDC  statu u;ry 
maximuin  m  ut«e.s  where,  after  bsarlnipB  atid 
tlte  cfjiiaidf-raticn  of  pertinent  facta,  be  de- 
ternunea  that  In  the  light  of  iiotl  quality, 
character  ot  a^q-iculture.  historical  back- 
ground, the  need  o(  the  aflected  c<jmmunlty 
to  retain  a  g:ven  operatkxuU  imit  and  other 
appropriate  factors,  a  larger  area  should  be 
permitted  If  such  decisluna  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Iiiierlor  were  prevented  from 
tiecuming  eflectlve  prior  to  tbe  expiration 
of  60  diiys  from  the  date  of  report  therecjn 
to  the  President  and  tbe  Congress,  abuses 
would  be  obviated. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that.  In  tbe  vlsw  of 
the  Upper  Col'>rad<j  iiiver  Couimlaaton,  aub- 


ftct  vo  t«B  Muitstiiliattnw  aad  saodtfleation  in 
certain  rsspsett.  tbs  adstta^  state  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  policy  UBistUiitss  a  fsasrally 
aataafactory  baats  for  devctopment  In  tbe 
upper  Colorado  Blver  Basin.  It  to  our  v:cw 
^K«»  sneb  Atvalopmcnt  should  proceed  also 
in  aoeatdanes  with  th?  law  of  the  river. 
to  wtt:  Tbs  Colorado  Btvsr  Compact,  tbe 
Boolder  Canyon  Project  Act.  tbe  California 
acU-UaUtatlOB  Act.  tba  BouMar  Canyon 
Project  Adjostmsat  Act.  tbs  Msslcan  Treaty, 
and  tbe  Upper  Oolorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact.     It   la   cur   view   that   such   develop- 

nt  ibouid  be  autborUed  promptly.  The 
elopment  of  tbe  ^Vptt  Colorado  River 
bM  too  km^  laoed  beblnd  tbat  of 
otber  areas  cf  the  West.  The  plana  for  Ita 
devdopmcnt  are  sound  from  tbe  engtnsaring 
>n/f  flTrf"^««'  points  of  view  Development 
to  tbe  ftlllest  extent  permlsaible,  within  the 
Ibnlts  of  oonannptlva  nss  apportioned  to 
tbe  tipper  basin  by  the  Oolorado  River  Com- 
pact, will  redound  alao  to  tbe  benefit  of  the 
krw^  basin  and  to  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  we  believe  tbat  administration  of 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the  water 
resctircea  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
abould.  subject  to  regulations  tbat  will  fully 
aafegttard  tbe  Federal  Interest,  be  confided 
to  the  fulleat  pracUcable  extent  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission.  In  iU  very  na- 
ttire  and  by  lu  very  location,  the  Upper 
Colorado  RXier  Commisaion  would  constitute 
a  practicable  meana  for  decentralization  of 
administration  and  for  adminlstratkm 
thicugh  an  agency  close  to  tbe  people  most 
affected. 

There  a:e  enclosed  the  answers  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  to  a  series 
of  questlooa  posed  by  your  commission. 
Time  limitations  are  such  as  to  compel  us  to 
ask  ycur  commission  to  refer  to  the  text 
of  this  letter  in  those,  cases  where  we  have 
found  it  impoaaible  to  elaborate  the  answers 
to  particular  questions. 

Should  you  desire  information  or  further 
details  in  connection  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter, piease  feel  free  to  call  upon  me.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent  to  any  Inquiries  which  you  may  desire 
to  make,  or  to  meet  with  you  at  your  con- 
vanlsnec.  in  Waahlngton  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
end  of  furniablng  the  fullest  posalbls 


Sincerely  yours. 

JOHM  GeomtXT  Wnx. 
Secretary  arid  Gftieral  Counsel. 


Tlie  Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REJVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

JF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13.  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
feeding  of  Ru.ssian  communism  with  ma- 
chinen-'.  vehicles,  ships,  gasoline,  pe- 
troleum and  the  potential  weapons  of 
war  from  May  15.  1945,  as  dLsclased  in 
December  1947.  and  coniinued  deliveries 
to  Ruiisian  communi.sm  thereafter,  has 
aided  Russia  to  force  communism  on 
Manchuria.  China,  and  Korea  And  I 
did  not  believe  it  made  sen.se  at  that 
time,  to  spend  miUions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  halt  the  march  of  communism 
In  western  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
aid  communism  by  shipping  supplies  to 
Russia.  The  chickens  havt  now  come 
hcMne  to  roost.  Russian  communism  hav- 
ing  taktn  ovtr  Manchuria.  Ch:r;a,  and 


Korea  and  on  ffuch  shipments  to  Russia  I 

am  including  a  news  item  of  that  earlier 

dale. 

0--raiCHT  Ban  ow  Salss  to  Sovtit   Asked— 

Oh:o    CdtcmrmMJiU    it*T    Otttli    Biix    To 

Halt  Expoara 

WssHiHCToif.  December  fl  — An  outright 
embargo  en  all  exp^jrU  from  t&e  United 
States  to  Russia  was  proposed  today  by 
Representative  Alvu*  P  WncHU,  Republi- 
can. Ohio,  as  "a  last  reaort  U  n<!ceiaary  to 
stop  supplying  a  potential  enem,." 

WocHD.  Is  chairman  of  the  Bouse  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  now  Inrestlgating 
Soviet  use  ot  American-built  shipe. 

-While  the  President  now  has  the  power, 
under  expert  control  Uws.  to  curt  the  send- 
Ing  cf  supplies  to  Russia,  he  doe».  not  seem 
to  be  overanxious  to  use  it,"  WncHiL  told  a 
reporter. 

Information  obtained  by  the  (Ximmlttee. 
Wdchsl  said,  shows  exports  of  such  supplies 
as  farm  equipment  and  industrial  machinery 
coatmue  to  leave  this  cotmtry  foi  Russia  In 
Urge  ntunbers. 

irusT  as  STOPPCD 

"Unleaa  this  U  stopped  and  stopped  quick- 
ly." be  said.  "I  shall  aak  my  committee  to  ap- 
prove legislation  that  would  prohlfclt  any  ship 
from  leaving  United  States  ports  with  sup- 
pliea  for  Russia  or  Russian -dominated  na- 
tions." 

This  can  be  done.  WxacHXL  said,  simply 
by  making  It  illegal  for  ctistoms  ofBclals  to 
l.'-sue  the  necessary  clearance  papers  without 
which  no  ehip  can  sail  from  an  American 
port. 

Wdchxl  said  he  prefers  a  less  drastic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  "but  something  must 
be  done." 

"It  Jtist  doesn't  make  Bcnse  for  tis  to  spend 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  In  western  Europe  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  communism  by  shipping 
supplies  to  Russia.  "  he  said. 

vrSSKLS  aZNAMEO 

WncHiL  said  a  preliminary  Investigation 
disclosed  ntmierotis  American-buUt  vessels, 
many  of  them  Government -owned  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  under  lend-lease,  "are 
plying  the  seas  under  Russian  names  and 
tinder  the  Rus&ian  flag." 

"These  ships  used  to  (ly  the  American  fUg 
under  such  good  old  names  as  the  lovoan, 
the  Dixkotan,  the  Texas,  tbe  Vermont,  tbe 
Jfainc.  the  American  Robin."  he  commented. 
"Now  some  of  them  are  known  as  the  Stalin- 
grad,  the   Leningrad   and    the    V ladtvoatck." 

WcK'HXL  said  there  are  Indications  that 
since  the  committee  started  an  Inquiry 
earlier  this  year  Into  retention  by  Russia  of 
an  estimated  96  lend-lease  shlpa.  "some  of 
the  names  have  been  changed  again." 

"The  evident  purpose  of  this."  he  said,  is 
to  make  it  more  difflcult  for  us  to  trace  them 
and  eventually  get  them  back. ' 


True 


LU>eraIisni — Spiritual     Freedom — 
Political  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Cf 


HON,  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDH.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
teml>€r  7.  1950.  the  followmK  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Ber- 
nard T.  Shell.  D.  D  .  auxiliary  bishop  of 
ChicaRo.  at  a  dinner  spon.sored  by  the 
Polish  Newspaper  Guild.     The  banquet 
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was  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,  honoring  Zygmunt  Stefanowicz, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Polish - 
American  Jotirnalists  Guild: 

It  Is  Interesting  and  rewarding  to  compare 
the  history  of  Poland  with  the  history  of 
civilization  In  the  Western  World.  One  sees 
in  such  a  comparison  a  striking  parallel — a 
history,  as  It  were,  of  the  career  of  the 
human  spirit  In  Its  age-old  struggle  for 
dignity,  happiness  and  freedom  under  God. 

With  moral,  ethical,  and  historical  validity, 
Poland  has  aplly  been  called  The  Key  to 
Europe  and  The  Bulwark  of  Civilization. 
For  its  fertile  Inland  plains,  drained  by  the 
Vistula,  have  been  since  the  tenth  century, 
a  central  setting  for  the  majestic  and  sweep- 
ing drama  of  western  civUizatlon. 

Ftom  the  monumental  defeat  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  at  Tannentwrg  In  1410, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  Bolshevik 
hordes  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  in  1920.  and 
clear  on  to  the  gallant  defense  of  the  same 
key  city  against  the  Stalinists  in  1945.  the 
blood  of  Poland  has  proven  to  be  the  blood 
of  western  civilization — shed  for  the  cause 
of  sound  territorial  integrity — shed  against 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  for  the  dignity 
of  man. 

As  one  of  the  most  outstanding  fortresses 
of  Christian  Europe,  Poland  has  withstood 
the  onslaughts  of  barbarian  invaders  for 
almost  a  thousand  years  It  survived  battle 
after  tattle,  partition  after  partition,  and 
even  now.  In  chains,  the  noble  spirit  of  its 
people  Is  restless  for  a  renewed  struggle  to 
drive  off  the  tyrant  and  return  to  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  Christian-Democratic 
tradition. 

History  has  proven,  and  will  prove  again, 
that  Polish  nationality  cannot  be  j;>erma- 
nently  enslaved.  Polish  nationality  is  strong 
With  the  strength  of  the  Christian  faith, 
strong  with  the  simple  love  of  family,  strong 
with  a  quenchless  devotion  to  a  free  and  in- 
dependent homeland.  Poland  and  Its  people 
are  vastly  more  vigorous  in  spirit  than  any 
alien  government  which  may  dominate  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  enormous  and 
extraordinary  intellectual  vigor  of  the  demo- 
cratic Polish  press  which  consistently 
sounds  a  note  of  accuracy  and  right  reason 
In  a  profession  where  distortion  and  willful 
omission  of  the  truth  have  occurred  all  too 
frequently. 

Most  symbolic  of  this  superb  Journalistic 
Integrity  in  the  Polish  press  is  Mr.  Zygmunt 
J.  Stefanowicz.  who  honors  us  with  his  pres- 
ence here  tonight. 

Mr  Stefanowicz.  who  Is  presently  the  edi- 
tor In  chief  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union's  newspaper  the  Polish  Nation,  has 
been  for  many  years  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian apostle  of  the  Polish  press.  His  work 
in  the  cause  of  Polish  IreeUom.  under  the 
banners  of  Christ,  has  been  so  impressive 
that  both  Pope  Pius  XI  and  XII  have  seen 
fit  to  confer  on  him  exceedingly  high  honors. 

He  is  your  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Journalists'  Guild  and 
1  feel  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to  greet  him  here 
this  evening. 

Because  of  this  spirit,  this  irrepressible  vi- 
gor, identified  with  Poland,  the  democratic 
Polish  press  and  leaders  like  Mr.  Stefano- 
wicz. one  feels  called  upon  to  say: 

Poland.  Christian  Poland,  cannot  and  will 
not  perish  from  this  earth. 

Yet,  why— why — one  asks,  almost  In  des- 
peration— why  this  present  enslavement  of 
such  a  free,  proud  nation — an  enslavement 
undeserved  by  a  country  which  has  kept  Its 
faith  with  God  and  with  the  nations  of 
Christian    Europe 

It  Is  a  difBcult  question  to  answer.  The 
answers,  I  would  say,  are  both  simple  and 
complex. 

We  know  that  Poland  occupies  a  strategic 
geographical   position  which   disposes   it   to 


function  as  a  buffer  state  in  time  of  peace 
and  a  two-way  avenue  of  invasion  in  time 
of  war. 

Therefore,  the  simple  explanation  of 
Poland's  present  status  as  a  slave  state  would 
seem  to  be  that  Soviet  Russia  has  been  able 
to  assert  her  total  and  nefarious  power  over 
Poland,  absolutely  without  Interference  from 
the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

It  Is  of  moment  for  all  of  us  to  inquire  into 
the  possible  reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union 
was  permitted  by  her  formerly  Influential 
allies  to  reduce  a  proud  and  Independent 
nation  to  the  lowly  statiis  of  a  vassal. 

This  brings  us,  of  course,  to  an  Inevitable 
consideration  of  the  decisions  made  at 
Yalta  and  Teheran. 

It  was  at  Yalta  that  the  historically  ac- 
ceptable boundaries  of  Poland  were  cut  to 
fit  the  Russian  Bear.  And  It  was  at  Teheran 
that  the  diplomatic  tomb  of  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Poland  was  Irrevocably 
sealed. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  Alger  Hiss 
trial  Impel  us  to  inquire  into  the  influences 
w^hich  secured  the  Hiss  position  as  a  virtual 
Red  emissary  at  Yalta.  These  are  conceiv- 
ably the  same  fifth-column  influences  which 
have  t)een  quite  as  effective  as  Soviet  arms 
in  brlncing  our  peace-thirsty  world  close  to 
the  interminable  Sahara  of  a  third  world 
conflict. 

Granting  the  fact  of  liberal  Influence  in 
placing  Alger  Hiss  and  other  traitors  In  pxjsl- 
tions  of  topflight  executive  advantage  with 
regard  to  governmental  affairs,  I  should  like 
to  pose  a  few  questions.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire tonight  into  the  natvire  and  back- 
ground of  what  might  l>e  called  the  leftist 
liberal  mind.  For  such  is  a  mind  and  spirit 
Which  markedly  contrasts — in  its  restlessness, 
in  its  meandering — with  the  simple,  God- 
anchored  spirit  of  say,  the  Polish  patriot. 
I  should  Like  to  inquire  tonight  as  to  the  ex- 
tent such  a  mind  is  culpable  for  the  present 
plight  of  Poland  and  the  free  or  formerly 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

"From  the  wreckage  of  liberalism  nothing 
can  be  saved  but  Its  values     •      •     •." 

This  acute  observation  made  several  years 
ago  by  a  noted  European  thinker,  has  for 
us,  in  this  time  of  international  darkness, 
an  even  more  profound  meaning. 

Whence  came  the  wreckage  of  liberalism? 

Is  the  wreckage  of  South  Korea  the  wreck- 
age of  liberalism?  Is  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  the  death  warrant  of  pro-Marxist 
thinking.  Did  liberalism  fall  on  the  Mar- 
shall mission  to  China?  Is  It  failing  now  in 
the  State  Department  as  it  has  already  failed 
in  Alger  Hiss? 

In  advancing  an  affirmative  answer  to  these 
questions  as  I  do  now.  we  must  keep  in  mind 
our  failures  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
since  1945. 

The  wreckage  of  liberalism  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  leftist  liberals  themselves,  dining 
the  past  decade,  can  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  their  tremendous  infatuation 
with  the  Soviet  idea  of  governnxent  and  of 
life. 

Because  of  this  great  capacity  for  self- 
delusion,  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  that 
there  is  much  value  to  be  salvaged  from  left- 
ist liberalism,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  any 
kind  of  liberalism  which  is  not  anchored  to 
absolute  and  eternal  truth. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  true  liberalism? 
Yes. 

It  is  the  kind  of  liberalism — very  hard  to 
find  these  days — which  would  know  pro- 
found sympathy  for  Christopher  Dawson's 
analysis.  "True  lit)eralism  "  says  Mr.  Daw- 
son, "combines  the  Christian  Ideal  of  spir- 
it tial  freedom  with  the  medieval  tradition 
of  political  liberties."  He  sees  the  failure 
of  liberals  in  the  past  century  as  a  faUure 
to  take  Christian  Ideals  seriously  and  also 
notes  their  unwillingness  to  give  expression 
to  the  weight  and  the  truth  of  Christian 
tradition. 


Instead,  most  liberals,  found  themselves 
saying.  "Credo  in  homlnem"  "I  believe  in 
man"  This,  because  they  had  no  supernatu- 
ral credo. 

To  be  more  particular,  the  leftist  liberals 
have  been  naiv?  enough  to  say:  "We  believe 
that  'People's  Democracies'  are  actually  peo- 
ple's democracies.  We  t>elieve  that  Chinese 
communism  is  'agrarian  communism.' 
They  have  insisted  that  Joe  Stalin  means 
peace  when  he  say^  peace,  and  democracy 
when  he  says  democracy.  They  have  gulped 
down  the  lie  which  Insists  that  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  is  not  influenced  by  the  Com- 
munist line. 

They  believe  in  the  common  man  and  they 
believe  in  the  slave  masters  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  taken  together  is  a  contradiction  and 
a  t>elief  in  nothing. 

Since  1932.  any  newsboy  on  the  street  cor- 
ners of  America  could  have  told  the  liberals 
that  they  were  the  high-priority  object  of  a 
world-wide  seduction,  conceived  and  engi- 
neered by  the  Kremlin. 

But  would  they  have  believed  such  ordi- 
nary horse  sense?     Hardly. 

The  astonishing  and  pathetic  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  pro-Stalinists  no  longer 
know  how  to  believe.  For  genuine  belief  in 
anything  implies  a  standard  of  alasolute 
truth — the  truth  of  God's  existence  and  au- 
thority, for  example.  I  would  dare  to  assert 
further  that  if  a  man  does  not  believe  in 
the  perennial  truths  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, he  has  not  learned  how  to  believe  at 
all  and  is  incapable  of  genuinely  believing 
In  anything. 

Expressing  it  with  even  starker  simplicity, 
one  must  set  forth  the  concise  truth  of  man's 
origin  and  destiny:  man  came  from  God  as 
his  creature  and  he  will  go  back  to  God  to 
be  Judged.  Within  that  framework  of  su- 
pernatural law  he  is  free — free  to  acquit 
himself  as  he  will,  but  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  divine  law. 

But  the  liberal  mind,  since  the  nineteenth 
centtnTT.  has  maintained  that  the  only  way 
man  can  l>e  free  is  by  getting  rid  of  the 
framework. 

"Be  yourself."  the  liberals  cried.  "Get  rid 
of  stiflilng  tradition,  get  rid  of  religious  be- 
lief that  is  nothing  more  than  Ignorance  and 
superstition.  Assert  your  natural  rights  In 
business,  love,  politics." 

"Religion  is  a  private  affair."  said  the 
liberals.  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  business 
and  politics"  "One  religion  is  as  good  as  an- 
other." they  went  on.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  personal  God.  "  they  insisted. 
"The  universe  is  the  creative  result  of  blind 
chance." 

Such  were  the  dicta  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  liberals — they,  the 
progenitors  of  many  of  the  rudderless  liber- 
als of  our  present  day. 

But  why  such  an  emphasis  on  personal 
freedom  and  emancipation  from  moral  re- 
sponsibility? Was  it  merely  because  Rous- 
seau said  so — Darwin.  Nietzsche,  and  other 
philosophical  golden  calves  of  the  liberal 
movement?  Was  it  really  genuine  belief  In 
the  philosophers  who  deified  man  and  ob- 
literated God  which  prompted  the  liberals  to 
locate  man  at  the  center  of  the  tiniverse  in 
place  of  his  Creator? 

Yes. 

Yet  the  lilaerals  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  not  quite  as  intellectually  fanatical  as 
their  high-sounding  phrases  would  seem  to 
indicate.  This  bruiting  about  of  altruistic 
aCarmatlons  concerning  the  freedom  of  man 
was  also  concerned  with  something  as  crass 
and  pragmatic  as  the  almighty  dollar. 

We  would  indeed  be  the  victims  of  extreme 
naivete  and  even  gross  self-deception — 
those  unfailing  characteristics  of  the  false 
liberal — if  we  were  not  to  recognize  tbat 
much  of  the  nineteenth  century  liberalism 
was  a  brazen  sublimation  of  tbe  worst  as- 
pects of  laissez  falre  capitalism.    Nineteenth 
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century  llberalUm  mteht  further  be  charac- 
terized M  a  de?et«e  erf  trre«pon«lble  free 
enterprtae.  cleverly  Inatnimented  by  an  In- 
Ullectual  attack  on  the  principles  rf  th«  one 
!n«tJtutlon — the  church — wb:ch  ha«.  over 
the  centurtM.  cowtantly  reminded  man  of 
hla  moral  rwpooalMllty 

We  know  now  that  modem  liberalism  In 
Ita  earlier  phases  wm  the  intellectual  justi- 
fication of  the  bcuri?eoi»  stru8n?>  for  proflt 
and  for  power  The  noble  words  of  a  Olad- 
■tcne  or  a  Disraeli  are  hard  to  dlsaasoclate 
from  Britain  s  cruel  and  ruthless  explolU- 
tion  of  prlmltlvea  In  Aala  and  Africa  The 
iMlllterir  anticlerical  pronouncement  of  the 
KaftHrkampf  Ilberali  ta  Bt— larcka  Germany 
are  one  with  the  Pan-O-Oerman  ImperlRltsm 
thai  w*8  to  plunge  our  world  into  its  first 
tr»gie  global  war 

It  waa  the  late  Ui .  HarokJ  Laaky .  the  British 
BoclalUt  doctrinaire,  who  epitomised  liberal- 
ism as  "the  byproduct  of  the  effort  of  the 
middle  classes  to  win  their  place  In  the  sun," 
The  definition  is  both  clever  and  astute, 
but  could  only  be  completely  acceptable  if 
It  were  reordered  to  read  "Liberaltsm  la  the 
byproduct  of  the  Irreapcnslble  effort  of  the 
middle  claaaea  to  win  ttoelr  place  In  the  sun 
at  the  expense  of  the  economic  and  moral 
welfare  of  all  other  classes." 

If  religion  was  aUowed  no  voice  in  the 
national  market  place  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
txiry  liberal,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  twentieth  century  heirs  of  liberal - 
Jam  would  give  short  shrift  to  supernatural 
values  In  the  international  market  place  of 
ihe  atomic  age 

The  self-deception  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiuy  liberal— his  sorry  substitute  for  re- 
ligion— was  an  almost  ludicrous  belief  In  the 
aancllty  and  power  of  lalasez-falre  capltM- 
1am. 

In  hla  liberal  offspring  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  have  encountered  this  same  self- 
apooflng  with  a  scope  that  has  been  extended 
from  the  national  scene  to  the  International. 
THIS  is  so  because  the  gulUbility  of  the 
modern  liberal  Is  concerned  with  the  validity 
and  the  mission  of  world-wide  communism. 
We  have  said  that  the  earlier  liberals 
tended  to  get  the  proflt  motive  all  tangled 
up  with  their  blgh-soundlng  altruisms.  And 
I  do  believe  tha:  tin  tnterestm-  accumulation 
at  cTldence  might  be  gathered  which  would 
demonstrate  that  It  has  not  been  unprofit- 
able for  certain  liberals  to  espotise.  with  or 
without  sincerity,  the  cauae  and  party  line  of 
Stalinism. 

With  what  trepidation,  during  the  past  de- 
cade, have  we  watched  t.^e  welcome  mat 
■  being  spread  out  for  pro-Staimist  liberals  In 
our  universlUes,  in  Hollywood,  in  Washing- 
ton. Thia.  in  the  name  of  a  democratic  free- 
dom which  we  may  have  seriously  endangered 
by  iht  excessive  and  unreascnable  practice  ol 
tolerance 

Far  too  many  of  the  leftist  liberals  have 
been  faithful  to  democracy,  only  In  their 
fashion— and  It  has  been  s  very  profitable 
fashion. 

Yet.  one  would  not  desire  the  Invocation 
of  undemocratic  methods  of  suppression  In 
order  to  combat  such  foily  a^  that  of  the 
Stalinist  and  the  innocent  but  duped  lib- 
eral. However,  everj  American  and  every 
man  of  good  will  everywhere,  can  only  be 
thankful  for  the  presently  ImplemenUd 
pcllcy  of  "clea.-  and  present  danger"  with 
which,  through  the  Justice  and  order  of  the 
judiciary,  we  should  be  able  to  save  our- 
aeUes  from  ourselves 

Consider  the  devious  cleverr.ess  with  which 
a  good  measure  uf  the  Stalinist  line  ha."i  been 

»ucc*>s8fully  practiced  wUhln  our  midst — 
largely  through  the  Influence  of  leftist  lib- 
erals, professors  were  permitted  to  place  the 
Imprint  of  atheistic  materialism  on  many 
wUldy  young  American  minds.  They  have 
prepa^'d  all  too  many  young  Intellecti;  for 
•ventual  apoatuy  trvm  th«  ChrUtUn  and 


democratic  tradition  by  fllllng  their  minds 
and  hearts  with  the  sweet  sjings  of  moral  li- 
ce..se  and  the  alluring,  yet  spurious  prophe- 
cies of  positivism  and  pragmatura.  Such 
Ideas  as 

"Live  dangerously— pitch  your  tents  on  the 
Blopes  of  Vesuvius":  "the  Bible  is  a  book  of 
tribal  myths",  "the  Vatican  Is  a  stronghold 
of  Pa.'sclst  reaction."  were  poured  Into  young 
minds  from  which  eventually  could  come 
only  bitter  fruit. 

In  a  day  of  world  peace— and  God  bring 
It  to  all  free  men  soon— wh^n  there  la  greater 
detachment  and  leisure  In  which  to  review 
the  blunders  and  blindness  of  the  1940s,  it 
will  be  moBt  Interesting  to  study  the  text- 
books of  our  country  and  attempt  to  detect 
therein  certain  Influences,  calculated  or  not. 
toward  the  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  idea. 

I  cite,  for  example,  a  quotation  from  a 
study  of  international  politics  published  In 
1JH4.  The  work  was  written  by  an  outstand- 
ing scholar  In  the  held  of  world  politics,  and 
Indicates.  I  think,  how  Soviet  hypocrisy  has 
been  able  to  dupe  and  deceive  even  men  of 
honest  intellectual  accomplishment.  Said 
the  scholar,  without.  I  believe.  Intention  to 
deceive;  "As  be'ween  the  risk  of  acting  as 
if  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  trustworthy 
partner  in  maintaining  peace  and  the  risk 
of  acting  as  if  it  will  not.  the  lesser  risk  Is 
Clearly  that  based  on  expectation  of  Soviet 
good  faith.  •  •  •  If  we  assume  faith  In 
the  motives  and  Integrity  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  good  chance  of  agreement 
uoon  a  common  program  of  Sovtet-Anglo- 
Amerlcan  leadership  In  peace  a    In  war  " 

I  am  under  the  Impression  that  the  scholar 
who  made  this  statement  is  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Communist  line  Yet  one  can- 
not help  but  wince  when  coming  In  con- 
tact with  a  mind — so  typical  of  the  liberal — 
which  ran  advocate  faith  In  the  integrity  of 
a  gangster  government  whose  motives  are 
world  domination  and  wh(*e  trustworthiness 
is  comparable  to  that  of  a  murderer  stalking 
his  victim  m  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

I  must  Insist  again  that  this  gullibility  of 
the  liberal  rarely  has  a  ba-'ls  In  supernatural 
truth,  and  It  is  all  the  more  erratic.  vaKi;e, 
and  uncertain  because  it  lacks  the  stability 
of  traditional  religion.  Make  no  mistake 
about  thLs:  The  apijetite  of  certain  liberals 
for  StaUnlsm  and  the  thln^js  of  Stalinism  Is 
a  perverted  search  for  religious  stability  on 
the  part  of  souls  who  have  rejected  peren- 
nial truth  only  to  discover  that  the  residual 
hunger  within  them  drives  them  from  one 
unsatisfactory  political  fashion  to  another. 
The  shocking  effect  of  liberal  influence  on 
the  State  Department  In  Washington  has 
been  revealed  to  our  people  only  within  the 
past  2  years.  It  was  clearly  liberal  Influence 
which  placed  Alger  Hiss — not  to  mention 
others — in  vital  and  strategic  forelsm  ofBce 
work  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Yalta,  and  the 
Par  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  WIS  the  Influence  of  duped  and  deceived 
llberato  which  defended  Hiss  until  he  could 
no  longer  be  defended,  until  the  whole  In- 
famous story  of  his  top-level,  top-secret 
treason  against  the  American  people 
screamed  from  the  newspapers  and  shat- 
tered the  myth  of  liberal  reliability  In  an 
age  of  Communist  siege 

If  the  Hiss  case  smashed  one  panel  of  the 
rose-colored  glasses  with  which  so  many 
liberals  have  looked  on  Soviet  Russia  for  so 
long,  the  ruthless  attack  of  the  Reds  upon 
South  Korea  shattered  the  remaining  panel 
of  roseate  hue.  Many  of  our  fellow- 
traveling  liberals  are  seeing  the  murderous 
monster  of  Red  communlsni  face  to  face  for 
the  flrst  time.  With  remorseful  cries  they 
are  rtumbling  back  toward  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  looking  upon  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  finding  him  good. 

May  God  help  them  all  and  restore  In 
them  the  supernatural  faith  that  alone  can 
tuin^  them  peace  aud  stability. 


In  the  words  of  a  medieval  divine,  glow- 
ing with  uuth.  now  as  then,  one  can  glean 
further  understanding  of  the  failure  of  the 
liberals  and  those  they  have  seriously  influ- 
enced in  a  groping,  war-sick  world.  Said 
the  medieval  thinker:  "Whatever  the  world 
thinks,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated 
upon  O'xl  m.ay  possibly  make  a  thriving 
earthworm,  but  will  most  Indubitably  make 
a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman." 

The  present  failure  of  the  liberals  to  find 
a  substitute  for  th»  true  God  whom  they 
have  rejected  will  be  followed  only  by  the 
dark  night  of  bitterness  and  cynicism  if  the 
supernatural  springs  of  the  democratic  idea 
are  not  rediscovered.  At  the  roots  of  true 
democracy  flew  the  deep,  pure  springs  of 
God— the  waters  of  refreshment  available  to 
all  men  of  good  will. 

The  true  patriots  of  Poland,  en.slaved  or 
In  exile,  have  refreshed  themselves  at  these 
waters  for  centuries  With  the  strength  of 
the  supernatural  belief  In  the  divinity  of 
man.  the  arms  of  Poland  were  successful  at 
Tannenberg  and  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw.  It 
was  the  Christian  dignity,  not  only  of  their 
own  nation,  but  of  all  Europe  which  Poland 
preserved  in  their  struggles  with  the  bar- 
barians from  the  east  and  the  west 

The  people  cf  Poland  had  and  still  have 
things  noble  and  enduring  to  defend — a  way 
Of  life,  based  neither  upon  the  sophisticated 
vacueness  of  the  liberals,  nor  upon  the  bes- 
tial regimentation  of  the  Marxists. 

Poland,  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  will 
rise  again  because  of  Its  steadfast  belief  In 
the  sweet  democracy  of  Christ — the  love  of 
family  and  country,  based  securely  on  the 
love   of   God. 

It  Is  this  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
human  Individual  which  has  spread  from 
Europe  to  our  own  America.  This  is  the 
Christian  tradition  of  clvlllBatlon  which  has 
made  our  country  great.  It  can  make  Europe 
itself  great  once  again  when  Poland  and  all 
other  free  peoples  have  risen  from  their 
chains. 

The  recent  words  of  General  Anders — that 
brave  and  distinguished  leader  of  free  Poland 
In  exile,  express  I  believe,  the  heartfelt 
prayer  of  all  true  Polish  patriots  and  lovers 
of  freedom  everywhere.  Said  General  An- 
ders: "And  what  do  we  want  today?  We 
want  that  law  and  Justice  reign  In  the  world. 
th.it  all  nations  live  peacefully  and  freely  In 
their  lands,  that  Poland  regains  freedf^m  and 
Independence,  that  peace  and  God's  blessing 
return  to  our  country  " 

The  world  that  General  Anders  envisions 
la  the  same  free  and  abundant  order  of  na- 
tions toward  which  men  of  good  will  have 
struggled  since  the  beginning  of  time.  With 
renewed  hope  and  courage  let  us  face  the  dif- 
ficult days  ahead,  dedicated  to  the  eternal 
proposition  that  all  men  must  be  given  the 
free  opportunity  to  live  with  decency  and 
dignity  as  children  of  God. 


Tlie  Yellow  Oko  Threat  in  Michigao 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 
Mr.  CRAWFORD     Mr.  Speaker,  out  in 

the  State  of  Michl.'an  the  citizens  of  the 
State  will  on  November  7  determine 
whether  or  not  the  milk  products  indus- 
try, which  is  so  vitally  important  to  the 
economic  and  social  w^lfarp  of  the  peo- 
ple,   is    to    be    substantially    damaged 
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through  the  substitution  of  oleo  and  Its 
various  products  for  animal  fats  in  the 
form  of  butter.  So  many  people  In  the 
State  are  concerned  about  the  result  of 
this  determination  that  I  wish  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  Fifteen 
Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Keeping 
Michigan  Prosperous,  prepared  by  the 
Dairy  Action  League: 
FirrrzN  Pacts  Yot;  SHorxD  Know  ABOtrr 
Keeping  Michigan  P»HOfcPrKOcs 

1.  On  November  7.  1950.  the  people  of 
Michigan  will  vote  on  a  proposal  which  wUl 
determln?  whether  Michigan  shall  continue 
to  prohibit  sale  and  manufacture  of  an  Imi- 
tation of  butter  known  as  yellow  oleo. 

2  If  yeUow  oleo  Is  permitted  In  Michigan, 
one  of  the  greatest  dairy  States.  It  will  open 
the  door  to  a  host  of  other  substitutes  for 
dairy  prod  Wets — oleo  milk,  oleo  ice  cream, 
and  olet'  cheese — which  will  at  first  damage 
and  then  ultimately  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  one  of  the  largest  Industries  In  the  State, 
dairying. 

3  This  Is  the  real  Issue  at  the  polls:  Shall 
vegetable  fats  ral.sed  In  the  cotton  South  and 
In  the  soybean  Midwest  and  West  destroy 
cur  markets  for  animal  fats  produced  In 
Michigan'  A  vote  to  bring  yellow  oleo  Into 
Michigan  Is  the  same  as  voting  to  move  a 
large  part  of  the  automotive  Industry  Into 
the  cotton  South  as  far  as  the  ultimate  effect 
will  be  on  prosperity  and  employment  In 
Michigan 

4.  Michigan  has  a  tremendous  stake  In  Its 
more  than  132.000  dairy  farms.  These  dairy 
farms  represent  an  Investment  of  12.375- 
COO.OOO,  which,  together  with  107  creameries 
and  620  other  dau^-  products  plants.  Is  more 
than  twice  the  assets  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
In  the  entire  world.  One  in  every  six  fam- 
ilies in  the  State  Is  dependent  on  the  dairy 
business.  Some  600.000  persons  derive  their 
Income,  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  dalrjmg. 
One  out  of  every  four  mouthfuls  of  food 
eaften  by  Michigan  residents  Is  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Our  Michigan  Income  from  dairying  In 
1949.  exclusive  of  meat  sales,  amounted  to 
$185,000,COO 

5  Damage  to  dairying  In  Michigan  would 
adversely  affect  the  economic  life  of  every 
person  In  the  State,  no  matter  what  he  or 
she  was  doing  for  a  living 

6.  For  eximple,  the  automotive  Industry 
will  suaer.  Farmers  own  about  35  percent  of 
all  the  trucks  and  are  the  heaviest  buyers,  as 
8  group  of  automobiles.  If  farm  purchasing 
pover  is  cut  down,  as  It  certainly  will  be  if 
Imitations  of  dairy  products  are  substituted 
for  dairy  products  on  the  Michigan  markets, 
the  autom.blle  industry  will  be  hard  hit  and 
many  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  every  other 
line  of  business — food,  clothing,  building, 
•aUMements.  hardware,  etc.  The  men  and 
wamen  in  the  cities  who  make  or  sell  the 
goods  which  the  farmers  buy  have  as  much 
at  stake  m  keeping  Imitations  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts out  of  tht State  as  the  men  and  women 
who  milk  the  cows. 

7.  The  dairy  Industry  does  not  oppose  In 
this  campaign  the  use  of  white  oleo  or  the 
coloring  of  It  at  home.  In  this  case  the 
housewife  knovra  that  she  Is  buying  oleo 
and  Is  not  paying  for  good  butter  and  get- 
ting commercially  colored  yellow  oleo  In- 
stead.'   The  minute  or  two  a  week  the  house- 


» "Butterleggers"  are  now  active  In  Michi- 
gan. Since  the  flrst  of  the  year  23  persons 
have  been  convicted  of  publicly  selling  oleo 
and  representing  It  to  be  butter.     The  head 

of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
at  Washington  recently  expressed  his  fear 
tht  many  more  unscrupulous  people  would 
be  buying  up  oleo  reserves  and  selling  them 
to  the  public  for  butter  now  that  the  Federal 
regviatory  taxes  have  been  removed. 


wife  devotes  to  coloring  oleo  Is  not  regarded 
by  most  women  as  any  more  of  a  chore  than 
peeling  apples  or  pitting  cherries  for  a  pie. 
If  she  miist  have  oleo.  and  colors  It  herself, 
the  housewife  Is  helping  to  prevent  serloua 
damage  to  the  economic  welfare  of  Michi- 
gan which  would  come  with  commercially 
colored  oleo.  She  Is  helping  to  keep  a  job 
for  her  husband,  opportunity  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  protect  the  security  of  her  horn* 
when  she  votes  against  commercially  col- 
ored oleo 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  pound  of 
oleo  is  purchased  to  replace  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, Michigan  agriculture  loses  50  cents  in 
buying  power.  Oleo  Is  like  the  carnival  busi- 
ness, the  money  taken  In  goes  out  of  town, 
because  the  principal  Ingredients  are  grown 
In  the  cotton  South  or  In  the  soybean  States. 
Compared  to  other  agriculture,  the  soybean 
crop  In  Michigan  Is  so  small  It  Is  not  an 
economic  factor. 

9.  Dairy  prodi'cts  and  the  meat  from 
dairy  herds  produce  about  43  percent  of  the 
farm  income  of  Michigan  which  last  year 
amounted  to  f681.000.OCr.  Twenty-seven 
j>ercent  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  State  Is 
butter.  The  dairy  Industry  cannot  exist 
without  butter.  Oleo,  however,  no*^  only 
threatens  butter  but  every  other  form  of 
dairy  produ'"ts  by  Imitation. 

10.  Imitations  of  dairy  products  In  the 
State  will  mean  fewer  people  on  farms  and 
few'r  jobs  In  cities  with  more  people  after 
them.  It  will  mean  farm  and  city  unem- 
ployment. 

11.  Yellow  oleo  means  higher  oleo  prices. 
Although  all  Federal  taxes  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  there  iias  never  been  a  State  tax 
In  Michigan.  In  States  where  ytllow  oleo  has 
beer,  permitted  yellow  oleo  prices  range  to 
55  cents  a  pound. 

12.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  dairying  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  through  which  the 
people  on  farms  can  maintain  a  satlsiactory 
standard  of  living. 

13.  To  preserve  dairying,  those  engaged  In 
It  are  vigorously  supporting  a  three-point 
program : 

(a)  Advertise  the  advantages  of  dairy 
prodi:rts. 

(b)  Work  toward  constantly  Improving 
grade  and  pack. 

(ci  Maintain  a  legislative  program  which 
will  keep  the  Industry  alive  and  on  an  even 
keel. 

Elimination  of  any  one  of  these  point* 
open    the  road  to  disaster. 

14.  Soil  conservation  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Michigan.  By  nature,  dairying  Is  a 
great  privresslng  operation.  It  converts  the 
prodrcts  of  our  soil  Into  food  for  our  p)eople. 
Most  of  our  crops  are  roughages — pasture, 
hay  silage,  and  straw.  These  crops  would  be 
wasted  unless  used  by  livestock.  No  other 
animal  equals  the  dairy  cow  in  her  efficiency 
and  ability  to  convert  these  coarse  farm 
fe^ds  into  human  food  The  dairy  farmer 
Is  the  only  farmer  In  the  world  who  can  sell 
off  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  produce 
of  his  land  and  still  leave  the  soil  in  better 
condition  than  when  he  started.  Imitations 
oi  dairy  products  threaten  the  rich  pastures 
and  green  countrysides  of  Michigan,  and 
would  replace  them  with  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing, eroded,  abandoned,  nontaxpaying  lands 
characteristic  of  cotton  farming  In  the 
South. 

15  We  have  the  "No"  vote  on  proposal  rv 
on  the  ballot  In  the  fall  election.  Only  by 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  and  deep  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
State  can  enough  "No's"  be  obtained  to  win. 
It  la  hoped  that  you  and  your  friends  will 
actively  support  the  program  to  keep  Michi- 
gan prosperous  by  working  and  voting  "No," 
to  the  question  of  bringing  yellow  oleo  and 
other  Imitations  of  dairy  products  Into  the 
State. 


Scare  Bvyiiif  Is  Viciou— Scare  Selliiir 
Is  Worse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  13, 1950 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRESSIONAI  RccoRs  thc 

following  article   from   the  New  Yortc 
Time^.  September  6,  1950. 

SCAXC     BUTIKG     Is     'Victors SCAU     Smiaako 

Is  Worse 

There  is  another  side  to  war. 

Its  known  as  profiteering. 

It's  ugly,  uglier  by  far,  than  that  part  of 
war  In  which  men  fight — and  die. 

It  can  lose  a  war  r^ght  here — In  the  rery 
shadow  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  after 
that  war  has  been  won  on  foreign  aoU. 

Profiteering  or  chiseling  or  anything 
stronger  you  want  to  call  It,  can  help  the 
monstrous  thing  we  seek  to  defeat,  and  de- 
stroy the  very  freedoms  we  seek  to  preserve. 

Ever  hear  of    'scare  selling"? 

We're  experiencing  this  wartime  cancer 
that  Is  festering,  doctored  by  apostles  of 
greed. 

We're  experiencing  it  In  all  Iti  Tlcloua 
forms. 

So  is  the  rest  of  the  building  Industry. 

We  don't  like  It. 

And  we're  willing  to  call  a  spade  a  spade — 
publicly. 

We  don't  like  It  because  we  know  that  In 
most  Instances  the  price  Increase  cant  be 
justified  by  any  comparable  rise  In  produc- 
tion costs.  We  know  the  escalator  clause  la 
dictated  by  nothing  more  than  greed.  We 
know  that  the  price-on-dellvery  dictum  is 
bi.sed  on  pure,  selfish  gain — chiseling  op- 
portunism at  Its  worst. 

We  don't  like  It  becaiise  there's  real  dan- 
ger ahead. 

We  feel  it's  high  time  to  put  on  the  price 
brakes. 

Otherwise  were  going  throixgh  that  red 
light — and  crash. 

Mind  you.  we're  not  hitting  at  those  sup- 
pliers who  have  been  forced  to  boost  prices 
because  their  costs  have  gone  up  legitimately. 
We  are  concerred  with  those  selfish  interests 
who.  for  example,  add  10  percent  to  the  price 
of  their  material — 5  percent  of  which  is  Jtistl- 
fied.  the  other  5.  plain  avarice. 

We  say  this  Is  the  road  to  Inflation,  the 
road  to  economic  disaster.  We  say  this  is 
the  quick  and  sure  way  to  the  kind  of  con- 
trols that  will  hold  us  like  a  vise,  and  from 
which  we  never  will  ease  out.  And  when 
and  If  that  happens,  we  will  have  lost — lost 
everything,  regardless  of  the  battlefteld  vic- 
tories. 

For  the  unfortunate  truth  is,  we're  In  the 
middle.  If  we  succeed  militarily,  we  can 
be  beaten  in  still  another  way — ^by  the 
undermining  of  our  economic  structure. 

Our  enemies  don't  care  which  way  they 
win. 

Yes.  and  there  Is  this  to  ponder.  The  eco- 
nomic war  can  be  won  by  the  enemy  only  If 
we  ourselves  help  him  to  win. 

As  builders,  with  II25.OOC.000  of  construc- 
tion behind  us.  we  think  we  know  a  little 
about  building  costs.  If  these  costs  keep 
Bpiralling.  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  kind  of  economic  structure  that  la  bound 
to  topple,  and  bury  Ud  all.  deep. 

We're  ciirrently  building  apartments,  at 
an  Investment  of  S16.000.000.  to  house  5.000 
people.     They    are    the    talk    of    the    towa. 


'^■.:^ 


i> '1^5  ^  "* 
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Why?  Because  these  apartmenta  are  offer«<t 
•t  rents  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

WiMt  Will  happen  to  this  kind  of  biilld- 
tag  If  w»r  profiteering  and  chiseling  con- 
UnuMf 

We  know  Xh\s:  You  cant  conlract  to  de- 
liver a  house,  or  anything  else,  a  year  from 
today  at  a  firm  and  Oxed  price,  and  produce 
It  on  the  b*«ls  ol  paying  for  materials  prlcea 
that  prevail  on  the  day  of  delivery. 

Wed  like  to  keep  on  buUdlne  and  so  would 
our  sufjconlractora — our  plumbers,  painters, 
carpenters,  masons,  plasterers  electricians. 
et  aJ  —building  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
by  using  every  ounce  of  construction  know- 
bow,  intjenuity.  and  resourcefulness  we  pos- 
sess 

Let's  put  on  the  price  brakes — now 

Let  those  who  now  profiteer  use  their  man- 
•Cvrlal  sklU  and  ingenuity  Instead.  Their 
profit  wUl  be  greater  not  only  In  dollars,  but 

In  national  welfare. 

Profiteering  is  net  fair  to  the  contractors 
who  build,  to  the  8UbcontracU)rs  who  do  their 
work,  to  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
need   housing. 

Profiteering  is  not  fair  to  ihe  men  who 
ti^ht — and  die.  so  that  all  of  us  can  continue 
to  live  m  freedom 

Profiteering  is  not  fair  to  a  United  Stales. 

The  Oregory-Roth-Schenker  Corp,  build- 
ing construction.   New   York.   N.   Y. 


Bureau    of    Community    Development    of 
Wisconiin  Unnreriity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

ijt     .VHKONSl."* 

IN  THE  SEN  ATI  OP  THE  UNHED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13  '  legmlative  day 
of  Thundau.  July  20).  19S0 
Mr  WILEY  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  .natement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  the  iaspiring 
work  of  the  bureau  of  community  devel- 
opment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
I  a.sk  that  thi.s  ..latemen*  and  appended 
materials  be  primed  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  CONCRESSIOHAL   RkCOKQ. 

There  bemK  no  objection.  Mr   Wil«ys 
statement  and  the  matters  referred  to 
by  htm  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  a.s  follows: 
WiscoKsiJf   U.viviEsrrT  Bureau  Srrs  Pac«  iw 

COMMCHTTT  PLANNING 

Mr   WiLBT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest 

jobs  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  is  t)elng 
dune  by  any  unit  in  any  Slate  university  la 
that  being  performed  by  the  bureau  of 
community  development  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  This  bureau  has  for 
Its  purpose  the  mobllliing  uX  research  and 
other  facilities  to  aaaist  local  communities 
throughout  the  Badger  Slate  m  adjusting  to 
changing  s^jClal  and  ecoi.wmlc  condltionii. 

I  feel  that  if  there  were  sliiiiUr  bureaus  in 
other  StH'e  universities  and  m  private  col- 
leges and  educutluual  Institutions,  the  needs 
of  the  respective  States  wi.uid  tie  that  much 
more  eimily  met.  I  feel  that  these  bureaus 
could  be  a  tremendous  help  la  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  respei.tivo  State**  and  In  their 
Increasing  self-reliance  rather  than  becom- 
ing excluslvtly  dependent  upon  W<^^hlngt^;u 
tjecause  of  Inability  to  change  with  changing 
times.  We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that 
Uncle  Sam  must  cotjpetate  with  the  States 
and  localltle-^.  but  we  want  them  to  meet 
theur  own  obiiKitiious  lu-'^olar  ui  pos^^ble  Ly 
their  own  elloru. 


I  have  In  my  hand  the  latest  Ijwue  of  the 
fine  unlveralty  magazine.  Community  De- 
velopment Service  This  particular  Issue  is 
devoted  to  regional  development  In  the 
upper  Wisconsin  River  Valley  I  think  that 
the  work  being  done  in  that  particular 
region—the  story  of  how  community  leaders 
have  come  together  under  univer5Uy  leader- 
ship to  plan  the  problems  of  population.  In- 
dustry, education,  health,  uses  of  raw  ma- 
terials, encouragement  of  tourist  travel,  and 
so  forth-  I  believe  that  this  story  will  tx  nt 
tremendous  Interest  as  a  sort  of  case  history 
of  what  can  be  done  when  local  leaders  set 
their  minds  to  the  task 

There  follows  thereafter  four  materials: 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
Of  comnmnlty  development  Itself 

(b)  A  description  of  the  work  l)elng  done 
In   the   upper   Wlscon.Mn    River  Valley. 

(c)  A   schedule   of   local    meetings   In    that 

region. 

(d)  A  list  of  the  local  leaders  participating 
m  It. 

BUKEAO  or  COMMUNITT   DiVELOPMENT 

Th'  object  of  the  bureau  Is  to  further  a 
better  undersUndlrg  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic resources  of  Wisconsin:  to  make  read- 
ily available  u>  the  people  of  the  State  the 
unlversltv's  knowledge,  experience,  and  re- 
searches in  the  handling  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems;  to  stimulate  Interest  In 
clilaenshlp  und  k;ood  government;  to  collect 
and  '.rganize  material  relating  tn  community 
development,  and  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties In  meeting  xxlal  and  economic  adjust- 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  are: 

1.  To  provide  Individual*,  groupn  and 
communltlea  of  the  Stat*  with  c<mn»el.  In- 
formation, and  services  In  Its  field  In  co<,p- 
eration  with  other  organiied  aKentiwi  public 
and  private;  to  assist  lr.>  al  schi^'ol  authori- 
ties an  1  county  cltlzermhlp  committees  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  their  pro- 
grums  for  citbrenship  training  and  Induction 
of  new  voters.  Such  Information  and  serv- 
ices are  extended  only  when  there  Is  a  defi- 
nite request 

2.  To  organize  and  conduct  community, 
reglona..  und  Stute-wide  institutef,  seminars, 
and  short  courses  for  business,  industrial  nr 
civic  leaders— «uch  as  seminars  on  Industrial 
rri-iLii^pment  problems,  merchants"  semlnart 
or.  trade  area,  merchandising,  and  manage- 
ment problem.^;  leadership  Institutes  on 
CL'mmunlty  development.  Such  educational 
programs  are  arranged  only  on  request  and 
bubed  on  what  the  applicants  themselves,  or 
their  selected  committees,  suggest 

3.  To  collect,  organize,  and  publish  data 
relative  to  the  social  and  economic  resources 
of  the  State,  In  cooperation  with  the  school 
ol  commerce,  the  department  of  ectmomlcs, 
socioIiJKy.  and  political  science,  and  other 
departments  and  divlslon.s  of  the  university, 
and  with  governmental  departments.  Such 
Information  Is  made  Hvallable  to  the  schools 
and  local  business  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
State  when  they  request  It.  (Requests  lor 
technical  Information  on  business  and  In- 
dustrial matters  should  be  sent  to  the  bureau 
of  bu&lneas  Infurinutlon  ) 

Bureau  of  Community  Development.  208 
Unl\ersity  Extension  Building.  Madison. 
Wis. 

A    OVlDTTOST — VAIIET    VIEWPOINTS    ON 
PECION\L    DEVFLOPlItNT 

Is  the  upper  Wisconsin  River  Valley  a 
region?  What  are  our  regional  problems? 
Should  we  be  working  out  more  of  our  area- 
wlc'e  problems  cm  a  cooperative  basis?  Would 
a  regional  development  prograin  tK.  of  value 
to  the  upt>er  Wbcnnsm  River  Valley?  If  It 
would  bt  of  value,  how  should  It  be  or- 
ganized? 


In  order  to  eet  answers  to  the«e  questlona, 
leaders  from  the  area  met  In  a  community 
development  conference  In  Merrill  m  April 
laSO  RepresenUtlvea  came  from  Vuaa, 
Oneida.  Forest.  Taylor,  Lincoln.  Langlade. 
M:uathon.  Wood,  and  Portage  Counties. 
They  listened  to  what  other  parts  of  the 
country  were  doing  They  discussed  regional 
effort  already  under  way  In  the  valley  They 
decided  that  a  regional  development  ^rcgram 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  life  of  the 
valley. 

To  get  things  rolling  a  temporary  com- 
mittee was  elected  to  lay  plans  for  a  regional 
organization  and  set  possible  goals  for  con- 
sideration at  a  subsequent  regional  meeting 
This  bulletin  grew  out  of  the  work  of  this 
temporary  committee.  It  will  serve  as  a 
gtilde  In  getting  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram started. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  W  C  Han- 
sen of  the  Teachers  College,  the  teT  porary 
committee  met  in  Stevens  Point.  There 
was  unanimous  agreement  that  the  regional 
development  pro»^ram  should  be  formulated 
as  close  to  the  community  level  as  possible. 
To  tbU  end.  a  series  of  county- wld.  meetings 
should  be  arranged  between  September  10 
and  21,  1950  The  general  outline  cf  these 
meetings  will  t>e  the  same  for  each  meeting. 
L<x:al  commuiiUy  leaders  In  each  county  will 
prepare  a  lUl  of  regional  goals  and  suggest 
the  type  of  organization  which  they  think 
neces(M»ry  to  do  the  regional  development 
Job  By  the  middle  of  October  the  results 
of  these  eight  community  meetli^gs  will  be 
pooled  at  a  regional  conference,  This  c«m- 
ference  will  complete  the  organization  of  the 
regional  development  program.  This  re- 
gional cf.nference  Is  tentaUvely  planned  for 
October  i(\  ItfftO 

.M  the  April  conference  in  Merrill.  Norman 
Bitierman  li^d  of  the  iccompllshmenU  of 
hu  regional  organization.  Uoulhein  IlllnoU. 
Inr  rhu  orgnni*ation  ha*  been  ai  tlve  for 
almost  JO  years  m  itrengtUenlng  agriculture. 
recreation,  education,  and  Industry  of  »ou»i- 
ern  Illinois  A  digest  of  his  account  Is  here 
pr.aented  While  the  needs  of  the  upper 
Wl.'soi'iis'.n  River  Valley  are  diOerent  from 
those  of  southern  Illinois,  the  basic  principles 
of  regional  development  are  much  the  same, 
and  a  consideration  of  then,  may  be  helpful 
to  this  area  There  is  no  que»<»,iou  but  what 
the  leadership  of  the  vaKey  can  profit  from 
the  experience  of  any  such  area  development 
project. 

At  the  county  meetings  In  September,  the 
f\r»t  Job  win  be  to  get  down  on  paper  lists 
of  specific  needs  in  the  upper  Wisconsin 
River  Valley.  Problem*  of  regional  impor- 
tance wUl  tx  our  first  concern.  To  start  the 
thinking  on  thu  subject  several  Ideas  are 
listed  In  the  final  section  of  this  bulletin. 
Valley  leaders  should  be  thinking  about 
the  type  of  organization  Ijest  suited  to  work 
on  a  regional  level  Asaln.  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  county  meetings  will  be  helpful. 
As  soon  as  the  permanent  vallef  organiza- 
tion is  formed  and  a  basic  list  of  regional 
goals  agreed  upon,  actios  committees  will  be 
organ  taed 

The  upper  Wisconsin  River  Valley  has 
already  gone  a  long  way  In  regional  develop- 
ment work.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  many 
lllustratloiu: 

1.  Wisconsin  Valley  Librarians:  Regional 
organisation  of   librarians. 

2.  Tr«fla  for  Tomorrow:  Better  forest  man- 
agement program  cooperatively  sponsored  by 
the  paper  companies. 

3.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp  :  Electric 
utility  serving  this  region. 

4.  Stevens  Point  Teachers  CoUege:  Teacher 
training  for  the  valley. 

5.  Wisconsin    Valley    Improvement    Co.: 
Power  development  and  flood  control  on  the 
river    by    a   joint    eOoit    of    the    paper    and 
power  companies. 
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0  North  Central  Labor  Body:  Organized 
labor  In  more  than  eight  larger  communities. 

7.  Wisconsin  Valley  Mayors  and  Chamt>er 
of  Commerce  Managers  Association:  Coop- 
erative study  of  c<'jmmon  problems. 

8.  Wisconsin  Valley  Schoolmen's  Associa- 
tion: Coop>erative  study  and  action  on  com- 
mon problems. 

9.  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Cen- 
ter. Wausau  Liberal  arts  and  preprofes- 
slonal  education  for  the  valley 

10    Wisconsin  Valley  athletic  leagues. 

TTiese  orKanizatlons  were  selected  to 
Illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  regional  de- 
velopment activities  already  under  way. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  now  a 
strong  recognised  need  for  regional  coopera- 
tion. We  are  thinking  about  enlarging  this 
effort  so  that  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
valley  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  specific 
regional  goals  that  are  aerced  upon  by 
everyone  This  plan  has  worked  effectively 
In  other   areas   of   the  United   States:    It   can 

work  well  In  the  valler  If  the  people  are 
ready  to  make  the  effort. 

A  Regional   Development  PaocaAM  roa  the 
Uppoi  Wisconsin  Riveb  Valley 

COtTNTT-LrVlX    FLANXIHC     MEmNO 

8-8  10  What  la  our  Job?  Statement  of 
objectives 

810  8  20:  Regional  development  possibili- 
ties What  organizations  are  already  active 
on  the  regional  basis?  How  far  have  we  come 
already'' 

8  20-8  40  Baalc  regional  problem*  In  the 
upper  Wlscorvsln  River  Valley  Informative 
talk  tmllt  around  colored -nllde  series  This 
U  juat  to  start  the  thinking  on  a  regional 

basis 

8  40-«  What  are  our  regional  needs? 
PMMl  discussion  by  repre*enutlve  group 
trom  the  ccmnty.  Can  we  handle  the  prob- 
lem* suggested  in  the  preceding  section 
better  through  a  regional  organization  or 
through  our  own  community?  What  are 
some  of  the  other  t>asic  regional  need*  not 
luted  earlier^ 

^0:10:   Intermission. 

B:lO-8:30:  What  should  be  the  specific 
goals  Of  a  regional  development  organization? 
The  projxjsals  made  at  this  meetirvg  will  be 
pooled  with  those  made  at  seven  other 
county  meetings  in  the  valley:  next  mftnth 
at  the  regional  workshop  they  will  become  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment organization.  Discussion  led  by  Bu- 
reau of  Community  Development  staff. 

9  30-9  50:  What  should  be  the  form  of  a 
regional  development  orfjanizatlon''  The  re- 
sults of  this  session  will  be  used  at  the 
regional  workshop  next  month  at  which 
time  it  Is  expected  that  a  permanent  organi- 
zation will  be  formed.  Discussion  led  by 
Bureau  of  Community  Development  staff. 

9:«D-10:   Summary 
Tentative  schedule  of  county  meetings 


Dale 


Cuonty  served         Meeting  location 


Sepc  ai«M 

SepCltWM 

Sept.  KIMO 

Sept.  IS.  laso 

Sept.  l^taso 

Is^ClUlKO 

flevcmiMO 

Sept.  31,  IftJO 

Ooeida. 

PwiaiB....^ 

Lincota 

Taylor 

Wood 

Lai«lade..„ 
MaratiMB... 
Vilas-Forest 


Rhine  lan<ler. 
Stewos  Point 
MerriU 
MwUbrd. 

Wtoeoosin  Bapids. 
Antifa. 
WaasML 
Eaale  Rlvo-. 


TXMPCNtAaT       CCMMrTTTE,       UPPER       WISCONSIN 

Rrvix  Valltt   Regional  Development  As- 
sociation 

H.  C  Ahrnsbrak  (chairman).  University  of 
Wisconsin  Extension  Center.  Wausau,  Wis. 

W.  C.  Hansen.  Central  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

Alvln    Koerner.    Resort-Tourist    Indvistry, 
Manltowlsh  Waters.  Wis. 


M.  W.  Kyler  (vice  chairman),  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Co..  Watisau.  Wis. 

Joyce  Larkln.  newspaper.  Eagle  River.  Wis. 

Raymond  Blakeslee.  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, Medfcrd,  Wis. 

M.  H.  Montroes,  (Earl  Praln.  alternate), 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  Wausau.  Wis. 

O.  E.  Oisen,  School  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education.  Antlgo,  Wis. 

Walter  Schmlrler.  CIO,  Wausau.  Wis. 

Ray  Sorenson,  Recreation  Department.  City 
Hall,  Rhmelander.  Wis. 

H  C.  Stanton.  North  Central  Labor  Body. 
A   P.  of  L..  Wausau.  Wis. 

M  N.  Taylor  (secretary).  Trees  for  Tomor- 
row, Inc..  Merrill,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Uthmeier,  Association  of  Wisconsin 
Valley  Mayors  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Managers.  Marshfield.  Wis. 

Ken  Wedin,  Agricultural  Agent,  Lincoln 
County  Covirt  Hotise,  Merrill.  Wis. 

A.  W.  Zellmer.  W(xxl  Cotinty  Normal 
School,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis. 

(NoTt.— Ten  people  were  elected  at  Merrill. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to  app>olnt  ad- 
ditional fjeople.  to  create,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  representative  committee.) 


A  Ditchairfeil  Sol<ticr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  HARE 

or  SCCTH   CAaOLtM* 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATTVE8 
Wednetdav.  September  13.  1950 

Mr  HARE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recobd,  I 
Include  the  following  poem  by  Harry  P. 
Davis,  of  New  berry.  S.  C  : 

A   OtacHAacED   Soloieb 
Friends,  I'm  a  discharged  s-oldier 

Eack  from  across  the  seas. 
1  have  a  story  to  tell  you 

If  you'll  listen  to  me. 
You  see  me  maimed  and  crippled, 

I  got  it  all  over  there 
After  you  have  heard  my  story 

lil  a^ik  if  fate  dealt  me  fair. 
Before  the  war  of    40  I  was  happy. 

Living  a  quiet  but  simple  U'e, 
Blessed  with  a  good  job  and  home. 

Two   blue-eyed   babes   and  wife. 
Health  was  another  treastire 

We  held  in  our  small  store. 
Sickness  and  death  seemed  far  away. 

A  stranger  we  did  net  know. 

We  were  living  in  a  small  village. 

Wife,  babies  and  me. 
Never  thinking  of  parting. 

Happy  as  happy  could  be. 
Then  came  the  call  to  arms, 

I  wanted  to  volunteer. 
But  it  was  so  hard  to  leave  my  home 

And  the  ones  I  loved  so  dear. 

Yes.  I  was  in  the  trenches. 

I've  been  covered  with  muck  and  mud. 
Frozen   by  the  drenchlne  rain. 

Spattered  with  himian  blood. 
I  have  hiked  in  the  rain  all  day; 

Night  found  me  tired  and  spent. 
No  place  but  a  shell  hole  to  sleep  In, 

Not  even  a  blanket   or  tent. 

Yea,  I  was  in  three  battles. 

Their  blazing,  raging  hells. 
Singing  and  whining  bullets. 

And  horrible  bursting  shells. 
The  shrieks  of  the  mortally  wounded 

And  cries  of  the  thousands  of  dying  men, 
The  crash  of  steel  on  helmets 

Was  awfully  mixed  in  the  din. 


At  last  I  came  over  seas 

And  was  bound  for  my  home  town. 

Expecting  to  meet  my  loved  ones. 
But  what  a  change  I  found! 

No  one  was  there  to  meet  me — 
The  house  stood  silent,  alone. 

There   doors  were  all   wide  open. 
The  inmates,  they  were   gone. 

I  asked  the  gray  old  parson. 

He  pointed  beyond  the  blue  hill 
Where  stood  the  tall  church  steeple — 

Oh,  God!  My  heart  stood  stUL 
Slowly  I  went  to  t*ie  churchyard 

And  found  three  mounds  side  by  aide, 
Two  the  graves  of  my  babies. 

The  other  Ruth,  my  bride. 

Friends,  that's  the  wages  of  war — 
Death  and  a  broken  heart. 

—Harry  F.  Darns. 


Califoraia  Faces  the  Facts  of  Gfiliai 
Defease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAUroaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE8ENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  September  13. 19S0 

Mr  McDONOUGH  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
civilian  and  industrial  defense,  Califor- 
nia again  shows  the  way  to  the  Nation 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Oov.  Earl 
Warren 

The  problems  of  defense  for  the  8tat« 
of  California  with  Its  vulnerability  to 
coastal  attack  and  for  iu  great  cltlea 
with  their  magnifVcent  industrial  poten- 
tial are  formidable.  But  the  people  of 
California  under  the  guidance  of  capable 
public  officials,  both  State  and  local, 
have  faced  their  problems  and  taken 
positive  action  to  build  adequate  defense. 

Not  only  has  California  established  a 
Defense  Security  Corps  which  serves  as 
a  standby  organization  to  serve  at  home 
in  place  of  the  National  Guard,  but 
State-wide  moves  have  been  made  by 
California's  local  governments  to  help 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
cover Communists.  Chief  among  these 
vi'as  the  recent  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
requiring  registration  of  Communists 
and  Communist  sympathizers  and  pro- 
viding heavy  penalties  for  violation  of 
this  la'*'. 

There  is  no  sign  of  complacency  in 
California,  and  the  following  article  by 
Kimmis  Hendrick,  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  emphasizes  the  example 
California  has  set  for  the  Nation  during 
the  present  international  crisis. 

State  of  thi  Na'Hon — CAuroaNU  Faces  thi 

Facts 

(By  Kimmis  Hendrick) 

Los  Angeles. — It  Is  encouraging  to  be  able 
to  report  that  California  is  considerably  pre- 
pared in  the  field  of  civilian  and  indtistrlal 
defense.  It  Is  even  more  encouraging  to  be 
able  to  report  an  evident  determination  to 
avoid  complacency. 

No  Calilornian  enjoys  the  vulnerability  to 
attack  of  his  State's  coastal  position.  This 
valnerability  is  accented  by  the  vital  role  oX 
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the  gre«t  shipping,  oil  production,  luid  »lr- 
cnfi  BUiufccturf  ractmie5  But  no  Call- 
toniMn—or  an  Tone  an>Tthere  who  U  con- 
cmuaA  tor  CaltVornians — ne«d  overl<x>k  cer- 
tain facts  of  strengrh 

One  U  that  the  State  haa  retained  nsost 
Of  lis  war  powers  And  for  5  years  It  baa 
■■Intetniiil  a  Stare  DU:ist«r  Council,  safe. 
gMardtn^  the  civil  dPleose  know-how  ac- 
qidred  In  World  War  II 

Last  year  the  legislature  establl&he<l  a  Cali- 
fornia Defer.ae  and  Security  Corpii.  This 
gives  the  State  a  standby  organlatitlon  to 
serve    at    home    In    place    of    the    National 

Guard. 

Ooremcr  Sari  Warren  has  just  trailed  a 
■pacial  SMBlon  at  the  legislature  for  iSeptein- 
ber  20  to  consider  urgent  prrbiems  relating 
to  the  State's  schcx)!  construction  FroRr^™- 
cMMb  defense  measures,  and  social  service 
la^Blatlon.  Of  the  second,  the  Governor 
amj»  that  he  considers  the  danger  of  sabo- 
Uge  one  of  the  greatest  confronting  Call- 
fonUa.  and  he  wlU  aak  the  legislature  to 
strengthen  California's  Sabotage  PreTentlon 
Act. 

He  believes  this  needs  to  be  done  because 
the  present  law  covers  any  period  when  the 
Nation  Is  at  war.  A  technical  dispute  over 
the  country  s  status,  say  as  of  now.  might 
keep  the  law  from  being  applied. 

There  are  other  examples  of  forethought. 
The  State  has  moved  quickly  to  facilitate 
cooperative  civil  defense  liaison  among  the 
iJUi—  and  counties:  also  cooperation  between 
California  and  other  SUtes.  These  are.  as 
the  governor  stresses,   nonhypterlcal   efforts. 

Loe  Angeles  has  a  number  of  assets  as  the 
West's  biggest  city.  One  Is  lis  spread-out- 
ness. To  bomb  Los  Angeles"  450  square  mlleg 
efTectlvely  would  be  a  big  assignment  for 
any  enemy  Here  Is  a  city  with  more  than 
20  major  shopping  centers.  Its  city  limit 
signs  are  so  far  removed  from  city  hall  that 
jocular  visitors  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
South  Pole  l-ke  to  report  they  have  seen 
them  there. 

Of  great  valtie  Is  the  fact  pointed  up  by 
Samuel  B  Morris,  general  manager  of  the 
city's  department  of  water  and  power.  In  a 
eommunlcatlon  to  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron. 
that  Los  Angalea  has  adequate  water  and 
electric  powir  aappUcs.  It  also  has  the  st  b- 
stantial  reserve  of  skilled  and  unskilled  man- 
power essential  to  industrial  vitality. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  haa  been  called  one 
of  the  best  protected  In  the  country. 

In  State-wide  moves  to  help  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  uncover  Com- 
munists, and  In  such  laws  as  those  passed 
by  Los  Angeles  County  to  keep  Communists 
out  of  cUil  defense,  there  is  no  sign  of  com- 
placency. 

At  the  same  time.  It  seems  as  though  Call- 
fornlans  are  becoming  more  balanced  In 
their  appraisal  of  communLsm  than  they 
were  before  Korea  illuminated  the  Issue. 
There  seems  to  be  less  thoughtless  confus- 
ing of  American  liberalism  with  Moscow- 
spread  ccmnuinlsm 

Whether  California  has  yet  the  biggest  of 
all  delenses — a  convlctlo'.i  of  the  Bplrltua! 
roots,  power,  and  universal  promise  of  de- 
mocracy as  America  conceives  U — nobody 
can  say.  Only  the  apathetic  liberal  or  the 
dogged  Isolationist  would  want  to  be  dog- 
matic at  this  Junctvire  It  seems  plain  here 
that  all  Americans  will  have  to  do  much  more 
than  they  have  already  done  to  offer  man- 
kind 'he  alternate  of  real  freedom  for  Rus- 
sia s  cynical  and  dehperate  substitute. 

Governor  Warren  puts  this  big  challenge 
In  these  words:  "In  all  the  travail  of  the  mo- 
ment we  dare  not  rake  our  eyes  from  the 
horizon  upon  which  we  have  set  our  sights. 
Force  of  arms  may  be  necessary — even  in- 
creasingly st>  -to  defend  democracy  from  lU 
enemies  in  the  Kremlin  and  el.'sewhere 

"But  the  force  of  arms  will  never  be  the 
means  oi  spreading  the  blewilngs  of  democ- 


racy to  the  peoples  of  the  wrrld  who  have 
never  known  them  This  must  tie  done 
through  the  slow  and  unspecucular  process 
of  making  democracy  work  right  In  our  own 
liome  towns,  our  State,  our  Nation,  and  any 
place  else  where  It  still  has  a  chance  to 
breathe" 


News  of  the  War  Hasn't  Yet  Reached 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirOPNlA 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTVZS 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  PHIIXIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  News  of  the  War 
Hasnt  Yet  Reached  Washinjiton."  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Riverside  < Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  September  8.  1950.  This  re- 
flects a  wide  area  of  public  opinion,  as 
evidenced  by  the  comments  of  many 
Members  who  were  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts for  Uie  brief  recess  last  week.  I 
concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  editorial. 
News  or  thk  Wak  Hasn't  Yet  Reached 
Washington 

Washington  has  lagged  behind  the  re^t 
of  the  country  In  accepting  the  serlotisness 
of  our  situation.  And  there's  no  better  ex- 
ample of  this  than  the  so-called  war-tax 
bill  which  Is  working  Its  way  out  of  Con- 
gress. It  falls  short  of  being  a  half-way 
measure. 

Our  Canadian  neighbor?,  whom  we  don't 
watch  closely  enough,  are  Intent  on  working 
out  a  tax  program  which  will  wholly  meet 
the  cost  of  their  war  effort.  They're  making 
an  effort  which  Is  proportionally  as  expen- 
sive as  ours;  and  they  re  going  to  pay  the 
bin.  As  a  consequence,  they  wont  have  too 
many  worries  about  Inflation,  and  they  can 
probably  forget  about  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. 

But  look  at  our  war  tax.  The  14.500  000  - 
000  It  will  raise  won't  pay  a  third  of  our 
added  costs.  It  doesn't  have  any  bite.  It 
Increa.'vs  individual  withholdings  an  aver- 
age of  3  percent,  not  enough  to  change  any 
personal  habits.  And  a  continuance  of  nor- 
mal buying  habits  puts  us  on  the  road  to 
Inflation,  wage  and  price  controls,  ration 
books,  and  a  soaring  national  debt. 

We  need  a  tax  bill  that  hurts,  a  bill  that 
forces  us  to  do  without  things  that  w-  want. 
That's  the  only  way  to  meet  the  co^t  of  a 
war.  And  the  country,  whether  or  not 
Washington  realizes  It,  is  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  the  cost. 

The  Washington  attitude  has  been  clearly 
indicated  In  the  failure  ut  ine  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  take  any  steps  to  trim 
peacetime  expetuses.  The  Korean  exploelon 
should  have  led  to  a  complete  review  of  the 
Nation'?  nonmilttary  budget,  a  trimming  uf 
nonessentials  and  a  deferring  of  new  projects. 
Borne  few  Congressmen  have  urged  this;  but 
the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been  for  gov- 
ernment as  usual.  If  there  s  to  be  any  belt 
tightening.  It's  not  to  be  In  Washington. 

The  domestic  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (leading  out  all  expenses  relating 
to  past,  present,  or  future  wars)  has  In- 
creased more  than  100  percent  from  the  1948 
to  the  1951  budgets 

Certainly  in  January,  after  Congress  has 
had  a  chance   to  absorb  the  sentiments  of 


the  people   back   homf.    we  can    expect   our 
Government  Ui  be  put  on  a  wartime  baals. 
We  can  expect  a  real  tax  bill  and  some  trim- 
ming of  nonmllltary  spending. 
Or,  we  hope  we  can. 


Borrowed  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

or    NCW    TCSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13,  19S0 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Journal- Ameri- 
can, Friday,  September  8,  1950: 
BoRKOWED  Ships 

The  American  Government,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Korean  emergency,  has  been 
compelled  to  borrow  foreign  ships  in  order 
to  get  vital  military  supplies  to  our  hard- 
pressed  fighting  forces. 

Ironically,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1  vessel.  aU  of  the  first  13  ships  of  foreign 
registry  chartered  for  this  purpose  were  built 
In  American  shipyards  and  had  been  either 
loaned  or  given  to  foreign  operators. 

This  desperate  and  humiliating  meastire 
graphically  Illustrates  the  shocking  decline 
and  •.  irtual  disintegration  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  associated  maritime 
Industries  since  the  Pacific  war. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  that  con- 
flict Just  5  years  ago  as  the  greatest  mar- 
itime power  In  history. 

But  In  those  S  years  there  has  been  an 
almost  total  cessation  of  ship  construction 
in  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  period,  hundreds  of 
American  ships  have  been  given  outright  to 
other  countries  or  loaned  to  them  with 
neither  promise  nor  expectation  of  repay- 
ment. 

Other  hundreds  of  America's  once-power- 
ful fleet  of  merchant  ships  have  been  left  Idle 
In  the  so-called  moth-bail  fleets  In  our 
coastal  backwaters,  the  virtual  graveyards  of 
American  maritime  hopes  and  opportunities. 

Consequently,  now  that  we  are  suddenly 
Involved  In  an  unexpected  and  unprovoked 
war,  we  have  a  depleted  and  obsolete  mari- 
time establishment,  entirely  Inadequate  for 
our  own  critical  needs. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  whole  appalling 
story  of  American  neglect  and  incompetence 
In  the  vital  matter  of  maritime  policy. 

We  have  not  only  let  our  shipyards  fall  into 
disuse  and  decay,  while  giving  away  or  moth- 
balling  mo6t  of  the  ships  we  built  at  such 
great  cost  during  the  last  war,  but  we  have 
made  It  almost  impoeelble  for  American  ship- 
ping operations  to  be  conducted  successfully 
cr  profitably  with  the  few  vessels  remaining 
to  them. 

Unbelievable  aa  it  may  seem,  with  the 
Korean  war  many  weeks  old,  we  are  not  de- 
viating from   that  disastrous  policy. 

At  this  very  moment,  with  thousands  of 
Americans  already  dead  and  maimed  In 
Korea,  there  Is  actually  a  proposed  bUl  In 
Congress  to  make  the  devastation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  complete. 

This  bill  would  permit  foreign  ship*  to 
engage  In  American  coastwise  and  Inter- 
coastal  trade 

It  would  eliminate  all  subsidies  to  Ameri- 
can shipping,  thuf  delivering  all  world  com- 
merce Into  the  hands  of  cheap  labor  and 
even  slave-labor  foreign  operators. 
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It  would  repeal  the  existing  law  requiring 
the  shipment  of  at  least  half  of  all  Marshall 
plan  goods  In  American  ships. 

Finally.  4t  would  still  further  deplete  our 
diminishing  and  vanishing  American  mari- 
time resources  by  pledging  the  Immediate 
gift  of  100  more  tankers  and  cargo  vessels  to 
our  foreign  competitors. 

This  legislation,  which  remains  actively 
before  Congress  despite  the  war  In  Korea, 
has  been  delllierate'.y  proposed  by  agencies 
of  the  American  Government,  although  It 
would  greatly  and  gravely  weaken  America 
militarily  and  economically  in  a  manner  that 
our   worst   enemies   must   view   with   some 


Strong  Republican  Party  Called  Efsential 
Need  in  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAY  LcFEVRE 

or  NEW  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 
Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article  by  Mark  Sullivan  which  appears 
in  today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  article  is 
verv  timely,  coming  as  it  does  before  this 
fall's  election.  As  Mr.  Gabrielson  has 
said,  "The  Republicans  will  support  the 
war  effort  to  the  hilt,  but  policies  and 
actions  preceding  the  war  will  be  re- 
viewed completely."  The  Republica.is 
have  every  right  to  insist  on  having  the 
facts  brought  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  Democratic  administration 
wili  have  to  defend  their  position.  My 
prediction  is  that  the  people  are  going 
to  demand  a  change,  as  they  want  to 
Imow  •'■where  they  are  going.' 
ILmk  StnxrvAN  Says  OrPOsmoN  in  Congress 
CoL-xD  TAiti  SoMi  Responsibilitt  Fho.m 
Truma.n 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
After  Chamberlain  had  appeased  Hitler  at 
Munich,  after  he  had  assured  the  British  peo- 
ple that  this  meant  "peace  in  our  time." 
after  the  assurance  had  turned  out  to  be 
wrong  and  appeasement  had  brought  war, 
after  Chamberlain  had  been  dropped  from 
power  and  Winston  Churchill  substituted— 
after  that,  Churchill,  now  having  responsi- 
bUity  and  seeking  to  get  unity  of  his  people, 
•aid.  in  effect.  'U  we  quarrel  about  the  past. 
we  shall  lose  the  future." 

The  United  States  today  would  be  greatly 
served  if  that  could  be  duplicated  here— If 
there  were  someone  In  a  position  to  make 
Churchill's  plea  for  national  unity.  But 
while  we  have  the  same  need  that  Churchill 
had.  our  situation  Is  otherwise  reversed. 

Churchill  could  ask  his  people  to  ignore 
the  past  and  look  to  the  futiu-e.  because  the 
government  svstem  of  Britain  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  past  from  the  futtxre. 
Britain  does  not  have  national  elections  at 
stated  Intervals,  like  our  biennial  and  quad- 
rennial ones.  In  the  British  usage,  if  the 
party  or  leader  In  power  has  made  mistakes 
or  otherwise  Incurred  disapproval,  and  if  this 
Is  made  apparent  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  eeneral  election  is  held  through- 
out the  country.  Thus  a  party  in  power  is 
retired  and  a  new  grvernment  takes  over 
with  a  clean  slate.     (SometUnes  change  of 


leadership  is  brought  about  within  the  party 
In  power.  This  was  the  case  of  Chamberlain 
and  Churchill.    Or  change  may  be  brought  by 

a  coalition  of  parties  within  the  House  of 
Commons. ) 

PAST   AND   rtTTTntE   rNTTlD 

With  us  today,  the  past  and  the  futtire  are 
united  In  the  Truman  administration.  It 
has  been  in  power  for  more  than  5  years,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  country's  poli- 
cies and  actions  during  the  development  of 
the  condition  that  now  exists.  That  there 
have  been  serious  mistakes  in  the  adminis- 
tration's course  goes  without  saying.  But 
under  our  system  Mr.  Truman  will  remain  in 
power  for  rnore  than  2  years,  until  January 
1953;  his  administration  will  have  the  power 
to  decide  and  carry  out  whatever  is  done 
about  the  condition  in  the  creating  of  which 
the  administration  Itself  had  a  part. 

By  analoev  to  Britain,  it  is  as  if  Cliamiser- 
laln.  after  making  the  mistake  of  appeasing 
Hitler,  had  continued  in  power  during  the 
period  when  Britain  had  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  that  mistake  It  is  not 
likely  that  if  Chamberlain  had  continued  in 
power  Britain  could  have  had  the  confidence 
and  spirit  it  acquired  by  the  substitution  of 
Churchill. 

Without   doubt   the   Truman    administra- 
tion would  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
ChtirchlU's  aphorism,  would  like  to  have  the 
country   Ignore    the   past.     In   effect   this   is 
said  by  spokesmen  of  the  President  s  party, 
or  the  portion  of  it  that  upholds  him.     In 
the  congressional  campaign  now  under  way. 
criticism  of  the  administration  by  Republi- 
cans is  denounced  as  impeding  otir  war  ef- 
fort.    The  imnllcations  of  this  attitude  would 
go  far.     Because  Mr.  Trimian  was  in   oflice 
when   war   broke  out.  he   would   be   given   a 
broad  sanctitv.  and  in-.munity  from  criticism 
not  only  about  policies  and  actions  that  had 
a  pExt  in  the  coming  of  war.  but  Immunity 
from  criticism  about  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The   position    of   the   Republicans    In    the 
congressional  campaign  has  been  made  ex- 
plicit   and    authoritative.      It    is    set    down 
plainly  m  a  formal  statement  by  the   Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  further  set  down 
in  a  parallel  statement  by  Republican  Na- 
tional   Chairman    Gabrielson.      The    Repub- 
licans make  a  clear  separation  of  the   past 
from  the  present  and  futtire.    As  put  by  Mr. 
Gabrielson.  the  Republicans  wUl  support  the 
war   effort    "to   the    hilt,"    but    policies    and 
actions  preceding  the  war  wiU  be  "reviewed 
completely." 

REPXTBLICAN    POSmON    CLtAK 

To  the  same  effect  of  clear  separation  be- 
tween the  pa-^t  and  the  future,  the  statement 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate 
Foreien  Relations  Committee  Is  equally  ex- 
plicit and  includes  a  solemn  promise:  "On 
the  basis  of  honest  recognition  of  past  errors 
and  coxiraeeous  resolve  for  the  future,  we 
wholeheartedly  pledge  our  unpartisan  co- 
operation to  final  victory." 

That  pledee  on  behalf  of  the  opposition 
party  is  assurance  to  the  country  and  ought 
to  be  welcome  to  President  Truman.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  tragedy  that  both  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  the  country  face  is  Inherent  in  the 
President's  position.  The  future  steps  he 
can  take  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  relations  are  in  some  cases  deter- 
mined or  Umited  by  commitments  implied 
in  past  steps  the  administration  has  taken, 
some  of  them  mistakes.  He  would  be  to 
some  deeree  released  from  his  imprisormient 
to  the  past  by  the  existence  of  a  strong  Re- 
publican Partv  in  Congress  cooperating  with 
hmi.  This  would  take  responsibility  for 
steps  which  need  to  be  taken  but  which  Mr. 
Truman,  if  he  had  sole  or  predominant  re- 
sponsiblhty.  would  find  difficult  or  embar- 
rassing to  take 


Tkc  Rif  bt  To  Kaow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  pinnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  New  Era, 
A.  F.  of  L.  weekly  newspaper,  published 
in  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Right  To  Know 
One  of  the   greatest   censorship  Jobs  ever 
put   over   on   the   American   public   by   the 
daily  press  has  Just  been  completed. 

Except  for  a  few  outstanding  examples, 
this  indictment  takes  m  every  reputable 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
their  self-imposed  indictment.  It  Is  their 
own  product,  the  result  of  preconceived 
planning  to  ignore  or  hide  as  best  as  possible 
the  House  of  Representatives'  investigation 
oi  Fascist  lobbying  in  the  United  States, 
lobbving  done  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  Nation's  biggest  and  best -heeled  corpo- 
ral.ons. 

We  do  not  blame  the  100  or  more  Repub- 
licans in  the  Hou.^^  of  Representatives  for 
defending  men  like  Dr.  Ed  Rumely.  exe'-u- 
tive  secretary  of  the  pro-F"ascist  Comnuttee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  or  Jje 
Karap.  head  of  the  Constitutional  Educa- 
ticna"l  LeasTie.  or  Merv:r.  K.  Hart,  one  of  t^.e 
most  vicious  anti-Sezaites  living  in  America 
today.  Dr.  Rumely  is  a  former  convict,  hav- 
ing been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  for  dealing 
with  the  German  enemy  during  World  War 
I.  Joe  Kamp  is  in  jail  today.  guUty  of  con- 
temnt  of  Congress. 

We  sav  we  do  not  blame  the  Republicarxa 
In  the  House  for  defending  these  men  be- 
cause Dr.  Rumely  and  Joe  K-amp  disseminate 
the  viciotis.  antilabor.  antisocial  sectirity. 
anti-Fair  Deal,  anti-minimum-wage  law 
propaganda  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Reoubiican  philosophy. 

'We  do  blame  the  daliy  press,  however,  for 
playing  the  Republican  game  and  refusing 
to  tell  the  public  about  the  many  Dr.  Rume- 
Ivs  and  the  many  Joe  Kamps  who  are  a  great 
threat  to  America  today.  The  Commies  are 
vicious  enough,  but  they  can  easUy  be  de- 
tected bv  checking  their  ideas  against  the 
current  Commie  line  from  Moscow. 

The  native  Fascists  like  Jc«  Kamp  and  Dr. 
Rumely.  however,  hide  behind  the  American 
flag.  They  say  they  are  defending  the  Con- 
stitution, yet  they  try  to  make  fools  out  of 
Members  of  the  "House  of  Representatives 
who  are  investigating  lobbies.  They  figur- 
atively spit  m  the  face  of  Congress  by  refus- 
ing to  answer  questions  and  by  refusing  to 
produce  records  showing  where  their  tainted 
money  comes  from. 

The  House  has  cited  Joe  Kamp  and  Dr. 
Rumelv  lor  contempt.  This  is  as  it  shou.d 
be.  The  sad  commentary,  however,  is  that 
so  many  Republicans  defended  these  Fascist 
traitors'  to  'democracy.  And  equally  tragic 
was  the  virtual  blanket  of  censorship  which 
the  daily  press  imposed  en  this  important 
acrlon. 

bomfe  time  ago  54  alleged  Commies  and 
Commie  svmpathizers  rapidly  were  cited  tor 
contempt  by  the  House  with  only  one  Mem- 
ber arguing'that  this  was  a  violation  ."if  their 
civU  rights.  The  House  then  acted  on  the 
theorv  that  no  individual  is  bigger  than  th« 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales.  The  pre« 
gave  big  headlines. 
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The  same  Issue  was  at  stake  In  the  Rumely 
and  Kamp  proce«llnK9.  Only  this  time 
Rumely  and  Kamp  found  many  friends  who 
defended  them  for  doing  exactly  ^hat  the 
Communists  did  The  Republicans  cooked 
up  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  save  their  Fascist 
friends. 

The  reason  must  be  obvious :  The  reactloni 
ary  Republicans  In  the  House  of  RepreseaU- 
tlves  who  defended  Rumely  and  Kamp  get 
their  campaign  funds,  their  spending  money. 
Irom  the  same  corporations  and  big-money 
Interests  as  do  Rumely  and  Kamp.  Ironi- 
cally, the  Republicans  also  voted  agninst 
contempt  citation  for  William  Patterson  of 
the  Red  civil  right  congress  simply'  to  be 
coaslstent  with  their  stand  on  Rumely  and 
Kamp. 
^  We  feel  that  this  lobby  Investigation  must 
be  continued  until  the  real  voices  behind 
the  Republican  puppeu  are  brought  to  light. 
Names  of  the  big  contributors  to  Committee 
Jor  Constitutional  Government  and  Consti- 
tutional Education  League  must  be  made 
public. 


Another  Benton  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday. September  13  (legislative  day 
0/  Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
Washington  columnist  Marquis  Childs 
has  written  an  article  alwut  the  pood, 
solid  work  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Benton)  has  been  doing 
on  behalf  of  small,  independent  busi- 
nessmen in  his  State  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Childs'  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  12.  1950. 

I  call  attention  to  the  article  because 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  first 
pilot  model  clinic  started  at  Bridgeport 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, a  committee  I  might  add  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  played  an 
outstanding  part  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  to  help  small,  independent  busi- 
ner>smen  not  only  in  his  home  Stat€  of 
Connecticut  but  indeed  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Senator  started  the  first  clinic  at 
Bridgeport.  Conn  .  as  the  outgrowth  of 
an  idea  we  both  advanced  during  a  hear- 
ing. The  response  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  the  idea  spread  throughout  the  Na- 
tion with  Mtmbers  of  Congress  on  t)OLh 
sides  of  the  aisle  endorsing  the  project 
wholeheartedly.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  provided  admirable  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  business,  based  on 
his  understanding  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting business  and  industry,  and.  in 
large  part,  I  bohrve  that  much  of  his 
drive  and  sincerity  hero  stem  from  hi.s 
work  with  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  a  iicnproflt  organization 
which  during  the  war  numbered  70,000 
businessmen  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  Slates.  He 
was  the  original  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Devtlopment. 
as  ECA  Director  Paul  Hoffman  was  ilio 
original  chairman. 


This  piece  by  Childs  gives  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  the  credit  he  deserves, 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  It  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clinics  tor  PiioctnuMirwT 
(By  Marquis   Childs) 

ANOTHn    BENTON    PLAN 

With  Congress  racing  to  get  out  of  Wash- 
ington, a  great  many  minds  are  fixed  on  one 
thing — the  harsh  necessity  of  getting  re- 
elected. But  clearing  the  first  hurdle,  which 
Is  to  get  back  home,  may  prove  to  be  the 
easiest  step  of  all. 

In  this  ptrange  season  of  half-war  and 
hftlf-ptace  (if  that's  what  It  Is  called*  the 
ordinary  campaign  appeals  are  likely  to  have 
little  weight,.  The  word  comes  back  that  the 
voter  is  distracted  and  depressed.  He's  not 
thinking  much  about  eleclons  and  when 
he  does  Ifs  with  a  feeling  that  maybe  the 
"outs"  wouldn't  t)e  any  worse  than  the 
••Ins." 

The  best  way  to  campaign  is  not  to  seem  to 
campaign — the  nonpoUtlcal  approach.  That 
may  be  one  reason  why  an  Innovation  Intro- 
duced by  a  newcomer  to  politics.  Senator 
WiLLLAM  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  has  caught 
on  so  quickly. 

This  Is  the  small-business  clinic. 

Benton,  who  has  made  several  fortunes  in 
the  course  of  an  extremely  active  career,  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  moving  spirits  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the 
organization  of  forward-looking  business 
executives  who  have  exerted  an  Influence  on 
the  economy  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

In  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Conunlttee.  Benton  has  continued 
this  interest.  There  are  many  small  manu- 
facturers In  Connecticut  and  their  letters 
made  Benton  aware  of  the  difficulties  small 
business  has  In  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Big  business  can  afford  the 
overhead  of  a  Washington  representative 
who  can  hunt  his  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  big  Government.  But  this  Is  beyond  small 
business. 

Benton  Initiated  the  flr.st  small-business 
clinic  at  the  manufacturing  center  of  Bridge- 
port. Key  officials  from  various  Government 
departments  were  present.  Each  official 
came  prepared  to  spell  out  what  the  small 
manufacturer  shotild  do  to  get  contracts 
under  the  swiftly  expanding  program  of  de- 
fense production. 

Many  of  the  Industrialists  accepted  the  in- 
vitation In  a  skeptical  frame  of  mind.  They 
exi)ected  to  get  what  they  often  refer  to 
scornfully  as  '"the  Washington  runaround." 
They  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  brass- 
tacks  talks  they  heard.  Senator  Benton 
had  made  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  he 
vianted  no  political  question  since  the  goal 
was  a  practical  one  to  aid  the  small  manu- 
facturer. 

Later  the  clinics  were  set  up  for  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  sponsored  by  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  In  those  cities.  In  his 
letter  of  Invitation,  Benton  said: 

"The  Korean  situation  stresses  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problem  In  terms  of  prociu-e- 
ment,  Industrial  mobilization,  and  dispersal 
of  contrart  ;. wards.  This  prtblem  was  not 
foreseen  In  ih3  planning  stage  of  the  pilot 
clinic  at  Bridgeport,  and  I  shall  devote  more 
time  to  It  Frankly,  this  clinic  stems  from 
the  enthusiastic  response  to  the  Bridgeport 
affair  " 

At  the  later  clinics  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Commerce,  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  gave  even  more  de- 
tailed information  on  how  and  where  smaller 
business  firms  could  bid  for  Government 
business.     The  only  politics,  and  this  was 


not  directly  related  to  office  ieeklng.  was 
Bn«TON  8  preliminary  talk  stressing  hU  con- 
viction of  the  need  for  real  competition  In  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  of  hU  desire  to 
help  small  business  provide  that  competi- 

tlon. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  now 
taken  un  the  small-buslneas  clinic  Idea. 
They  have  been  held  or  are  scheduled  for 
Cities  Uterallv  from  Maine  to  California. 
Senator  Makcamt  Cha.se  Smtth  sponsored  a 
cUnlc  In  Augusta.  Maine,  and  Senator  Wil- 
liam KHOWLANO  In  San  Francisco.  Both  are 
Republicans. 

Told  of  the  spread  of  these  clinics,  a  vet- 
eran politician  expressed  the  skeptlclam  of 
his  trade,  doubting  that  they  would  get  the 
sponsors  any  votes  In  November.  If  they  do 
not  mean  actual  votes  In  the  ballot  box,  they 
certainly  mean  good  will.  And  they  may 
also  mean  more  defense  production  and  a 
healthier  economy  less  likely  to  be  domi- 
nated by  monopoly,  which  is  good  for  the 
country  regardless  of  party. 


Collin  County,  Tex.,  Welcomes   Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  cr 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Labor 
Day.  Monday.  September  4.  1950.  the 
McKinney  Daily  Courier-Gazette,  pub- 
lished In  McKinney.  Tex.,  carried  a 
front-page  editorial  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  S.m«  Raybukn.  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Under  the  title  "The  Editor  Speaks." 
the  editor-in-chief.  L.  L.  <Pete>  Perkins. 
Sr.,  welcomed  Speaker  RAYBtmN  to  Col- 
lin County  and  paid  our  colleague  and 
leader  one  of  the  highest  tributes  pos- 
sible. The  editorial  was  Irtspired  by  the 
visit  of  Speaker  Rayburn  to  Collin 
County  to  attend  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  a  model  soil  con- 
servation farm  at  Princeton,  nearby. 

We  know — 

The  editor  wrote — 
that  you  are  glad  to  be  back  among  the  folks 
that  for  the  past  many  years  have  loved  and 
respected  you.  not  for  Just  the  things  you 
have  done  for  your  district,  but  for  what 
you  have  done  for  America  and  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

Thx  EDiToa  Speaks 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  "Welcome  to  Collin 
County  ■  would  be  putting  It  very  mildly  in 
our  way  of  thinking.  We  know  that  you  are 
glad  to  be  back  among  the  folks  that  for  the 
past  many  years  have  loved  and  respected 
you,  not  for  Just  the  things  that  you  have 
done  for  your  district,  but  for  what  you  hare 
done  for  America  and  the  world.  Through- 
out your  life  you  have  rubbed  shoulders  with 
the  biggest  and  the  mightiest,  but  you  have 
never  forgotten  the  folks  back  home  In  your 
thoughts. 

These  editors  have  seen  times  when  things 
looked  awfully  blue  and  then  yuu  would  st«p 
In  and  through  sincere  efforts,  thoughts  and 
constructive  work,  would  help  us.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  learned  to  lean  on  you  very 
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much,  we  seem  to  think  that  you  can  do  the 
Impossible,  and  the  truth  about  it,  you  have 
many  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  ycur  district  you  might  not 
get  eve.'-y  vote,  but  It  would  be  our  guess  that 
you  have  the  respect  of  every  citizen.  People 
recognize  leadership,  ability  and  sincere 
eflorts,  and  If  we  might  do  a  little  Texas 
bragging.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  say  that  not 
In  the  history  of  this  glorious  country  has 
there  ever  been  a  man  that  has  or  will  equal 
your  worth-while  accomplishments. 

Every  American  knows  that  this  Is  a 
troubled  world  and  we  know  that  we  have 
true  American  leadership  In  you  It  Is  wit.h 
real  sincerity  that  we  pray  that  you  may  be 
able  to  give  many  more  years  of  service  to 
these  United  States  and  the  world. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  welcome  to  Collin 
Coimty. 


Comparison  of  Votinf  Records 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  September  1  issue  of  the 
Wisconsin  CIO  News  an  effort  is  made 
to  discredit  the  voting  record  of  certain 
Republican  Members  of  this  House  from 
Wisconsin  by  comparing  their  votes  on 
a  few  selected  roll  calls  with  the  vote  cast 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
MarcantonioI.  The  direct  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  votes  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  represents  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  position.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  argue  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  inference  is  justified. 

It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  I.  therefore,  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  open  let- 
ter that  I  have  addiessed  to  Mr.  Robert 
Treuer,  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  CIO 
News: 

House  or  REParsENTATivis, 

Washington.  D.  C,  September  9,  1950.     • 

An  Open  LEma 

Mr    RoBEKT  TRrt:ia. 

Editor.  Wisconsin  CIO  Sews. 
Milicaukee.  Wis. 

DtAR  Mr.  Taitm:  The  lead  story  in  the 
September  1  Issue  of  the  Wisconsin  CIO  News 
proposes  that  Congressmen's  records  be 
Judged  by  comparing  them  with  the  voting 
record  of  Representative  Vito  Mabcvntonio. 
of  New  York,  who.  according  to  the  story, 
"has  followed  the  (Communist)  Party  line 
devoutly." 

Your  noble  purpose  Is  to  show  "how  palsy- 
walsy  Republican  and  Communist  Ideologies 
become  when  It  comes  to  voting  tune,"  and 
the  story  Is  Ulustraied  by  a  cartoon  showing 
the  GOP  and  a  Commie  preparing  to  share 
the  same  bed. 

This  Marcantonlo  comparison  Interests  me. 
particularly  since  one  of  my  hobbles  is  col- 
lecting voting  guides  Issued  by  various  pres- 
sure groups.  In  that  collection,  my  most 
prized  possession  Is  a  series  of  official  CIO 
voting  guides  for  the  years  1947  to  1950,  In- 
clusive. These  "guides"  tell  whether  a  Con- 
gressman voted  right  or  wrong.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  CIO.  on  every  Issue  considered  sig- 
nificant  by  the  CIO  during  each  session. 

In  view  of  your  new  standard,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  this  morning.  In  thumbing 
through  my  collection,  to  note  that  Party 


Liner  Mabc/vktonio  has  voted  right  47  times 
out  of  a  total  of  52  key  issues  covered  by 
the  last  four  CIO  voting  guides. 

Your  sports  editor  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  batting  average  of  .903  both  for  the 
CIO  in  the  Marcantonlo  League  and  for 
Mascantonio  In  the  CIO  League — more  than 
enough  for  the  first  team  and  winning  for 
you  the  privilege  of  bedding  down  with  him 
on  all  road  trips.  With  a  signal  lack  of  re- 
gret, I  concede  that  my  batting  average  of 
.019  (1  out  of  52)  In  the  CIO  League  and 
.076  (4  out  of  52 »  in  the  Marcantonlo  League 
dtsquallfles  me  from  playing  ball  with  either 
you  or  the  Reds. 

Yours  for  foolproof  voting  euldes, 
John  W.   Btrnes. 
Representative   in  Congress. 

Eighth    District,    Wisconsin. 


The  Golden  Jackass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

of   NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Vivien  Kellems: 

The  Golden  Jack.iS3 
(By  Vivien  Kellems) 

"And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  de- 
layed to  come  down  out  of  the  Mount,  the 
people  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  him.  *Up.  msXe  us 
gods  which  shall  go  before  us;  for  as  for  this 
Moees.  the  man  that  Ijrought  us  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him.'  And  Aaron  said  unto  them, 
"Break  off  the  golden  earrings,  which  are  in 
the  ears  of  your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of 
your  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me.' 
And  the  people  brake  oil  the  golden  earrings 
which  were  in  their  ears  and  brought  them 
unto  Aaron.  And  he  received  them  at  their 
hand  and  fashioned  It  with  a  graving  tool. 
after  he  had  made  It  a  golden  call:  and  they 
said.  These  be  thy  gods.  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.' 
And  when  Aaron  saw  It.  he  built  an  aitar 
before  It;  and  Aaron  made  proclamation  and 
said,  'Tomorrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord  '  And 
they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  of- 
fered burnt  offerings,  and  brought  peace  of- 
ferings; and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play."' 

For  150  years,  ours  was  a  Christian  Nation. 
It  was  founded  by  brave.  God-fearing  men 
and  women  who  left  the  eternal  wars  and 
oppression  of  Europe  and  came  to  a  new  land 
where  they  might  find  p>eace  and  freedom; 
freedom  to  live  and  work  as  they  pleased, 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  chose.  All 
kinds  of  people  came,  all  nationalities,  all 
religions.  There  was  room  ior  everv-body. 
But  every  person  who  came  to  these  shores 
had  one  compelling  motive — the  determina- 
tion to  be  free.  No  hardship  was  too  severe, 
no  danger  too  great,  they  were  wllluig  to  risk 
life  itself  to  make  this  dream  of  freedom 
come  true 

By  bitter  experience  these  people  knew 
that  freedom  lor  a  nation  is  possible  only 
where  the  Individual  is  free,  where  every  man 
Is  as  good  as  every  other  man,  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  They  knew  they  had  to 
work  for  that  freedom;  It  could  not  t>e  super- 
Imposed  In  the  form  of  a  dictatorship,  no 
one  was  going  to  bestow  billions  of  aollars 
upon  them,  or  fight  a  world-wide  war  to  give 
It  them.    They,  themselves,  had  to  establish 


It  and  put  safeguards  around  It  for  their 
children.  And  they  did  an  amazing  thing. 
They  declared  In  wrltmg.  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  all  rights  and  liberties  reside  In 
the  people.  They  repudiated  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  People,  Just  because  they  are 
human  beings,  own  all  rights,  and  govern- 
ments exist  only  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. This  was  a  new.  a  revolutionary 
Idea  and  upon  It,  in  the  short  space  of  150 
years,  this  little  band  of  Immigrants  and 
their  children  built  the  richest,  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world.  They  secured  and 
maintained  for  the  majority  of  the  pjeople 
a  standard  of  living  undreamed  of  before, 
the  hope  and  envy  of  the  whole  world. 

And  then  something  happened.  We  had 
a  depression!  It  was  not  the  first  depression 
In  our  history,  nor  wUl  it  be  the  last.  But  It 
was  a  good  one  We  saw  thousands  of  people 
Etanding  In  breadlines,  we  saw  veterans 
Belling  apples  on  street  corners,  millions  of 
men  were  out  of  work,  little  children  were 
cold  and  hungry.  And  we  were  terrified!  We 
rtished  pell-mell  to  Washington  and  we  said 
unto  Aaron.  "Up,  make  us  g'jds  that  shall  go 
before  us  for  we  are  deep  in  depression  and 
we  wot  not  what  will  become  of  us  "  And 
Aaron  smiled,  reassuringly  and  with  great 
charm,  and  said.  "Fear  not.  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself.  Break  off  the 
gold  pieces  which  are  In  your  safety  deposit 
boxes  and  In  the  co5ers  of  your  wives,  and 
of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters,  and 
bring  them  unto  me  "  And  we  took  the  first 
tram  back  home  and  brake  off  from  ourselves 
every  gold  piece  we  owned  and  we  delivered 
them  unto  Aaron. 

And  Aaron  received  the  gold  at  our  hand 
and  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool  after  he 
had  made  It  a  golden — calf?  No,  not  a  calf. 
We  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  pusillani- 
mous, spindle-legged  little  calf.  We  needed 
a  noble  animal,  a  proud,  arrogant  one.  a 
eod  we  could  worship  and  tu  which  we  could 
offer  burnt  oflenngs.  There  was  but  one 
animal  for  this  Job.  Up  lo  this  time  we  had 
always  had  a  two-party  system  In  our 
country  and  whenever  the  elephant  began 
to  feel  his  oats  and  throw  his  weight  around, 
as  he  did  ever  so  often,  we'd  toss  him  out  and 
Install  the  donkey.  What  more  natural  that 
in  our  extremity  we  should  again  turn  to 
this  familiar  friend  who  had  served  us 
before ':'  But  this  was  to  be  no  ordinary 
donkey.  We  were  in  dire  straits,  this  one 
was  of  solid  gold — cur  gold,  all  of  it — a 
golden  Jackass,  the  perfect  sv-mbol  of  what 
we  were  about  to  do.  And  we  said,  "This  be 
thy  god.  Oh  America,  which  shall  bring  thee 
up  cut  of  the  land  of  depression." 

And  when  Aaron  saw  the  golden  Jackass, 
he  built  an  altar  before  It.  And  Aaron  made 
proclamation  and  said,  'Tomorrow  is  a  least 
to  the  Lord."  And  we  rose  up  early  on  the 
morrow  and  offered  burnt  offerings. 

First,  we  offered  our  gold  certificates.  They 
weren  t  any  good  anyway,  we  couldn't  redeem 
thera  in  gold.  We  were  off  the  gold  standard. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  When  we 
surrendered  our  gold  we  surrendered  ovir 
power,  because  ownership  of  gold  is  power. 
Every  indignity  that  h&s  been  heaped  upon 
us  during  the  last  17  years,  every  liberty 
stolen  behind  our  backs,  has  been  made  poe- 
sible  by  the  debauching  of  our  currency,  by 
the  forsaking  of  our  gold  standard 

And  our  next  burnt  offering  was  the  good, 
old  .American  dollar  Itself.  We  decided  to 
devalue  what  little  value  was  left  by  raising 
the  price  of  gold.  And  what  a  smart  burr^t 
offering  that  was.  We  made  $2,000,000,000 
for  Aaron  right  out  of  thin  air.  One  mmute 
the  price  of  gold  was  t20  60  per  ounce,  and 
the  very  next  minute  It  was  $35  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  multiply  the  ounces  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury  by  35  Instead  of  20.60  and 
there  It  was — $2,000,000,000  more  for  the 
golden  Jackass,  a  nice  reward  for  perpetu- 
atmg  the  most  gigantic  swindle  in  history. 
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SI  rns  and  portenta  Indicate  that  we  may 
be  contemplatinR  another  sllRht  singeing  f>f 
the  American  taxpayer  Were  quite  smug 
about  cur  horde  ot  gold  burled  In  the 
ground,  but  did  any  of  you  read  In  the  news- 
papers recently  that  we  had  shipped  10  tons 
of  gold  to  Italy?  I  wonder  what  for.  And 
did  we  give  Italy  the  gold,  or  did  Italy  go 
through  the  motions  of  paying  for  It  with 
money  we  had  already  sUpj^ed  her?  If  sha 
did  pav  us  the  legal  price  cf  $35  an  ounce, 
she  could  turn  right  around  and  sell  It  on 
the  world  market  for  $42  an  ounce  And 
what  other  n.itlons  have  been  bleeding  gold 
out  of  the  Treasury  while  American  citizens 
are  forbidden  to  own  gold?  Wouldn't  It  be 
a  good  Idea  to  send  a  few  adding  machines 
down  to  Port  Knox  and  do  a  little  counting? 
How  much  gold  la  there  In  the  ground  down 
there?  And  how  much  Isn't?  And  what 
Isn't,  where  Is  It? 

But  having  sacrificed  these  burnt  offerings 
to  the  golden  Jackass,  we  sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

We  began  with  a  new  philosophy.  We  re- 
versed the  precepts  and  teachings  of  150 
years,  all  those  old  bromides  at>out  hard 
work.'  and  frugality,  and  Integrity,  and  self- 
reliance — ail  that  piffle.  This  was  a  r.ew  era. 
a  new  deal  for  everybody,  the  feast  of  the 
forfl^tten  man.  We  didn't  have  to  worry 
any  more.  The  Government  owed  us  a 
Living. 

It  was  wonderful.  There  was  something 
for  everyone.  The  money  was  inexhaustible. 
we  had  billions  of  dollars  and  the  checks 
flowed  from  Washington  in  every  direction. 
First  there  was  relief.  And  It  was  so  simple. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  to  apply.  And  then 
there  was  CPA  and  PWA  and  WPA.  No 
more  breadlines,  no  more  worry.  We  had 
such  fascinating  things  to  do.  Boondoggling 
all  over  the  place.  Down  in  Florida  we  built 
show  r  baths  for  the  dogs.  Over  In  the 
Washington  Zoo  Mr.  Ickes  built  a  mountain 
for  the  mountain  goats.  The  poor  t;oata. 
There  they  were  on  flat  ground.  It  was  a 
shame  and  the  goats  so  unhappy.  So  Harold 
built  a  beautiful  mountain  and  would  you 
believe  It.  those  ungrateful  goats  refused  to 
go  up  the  mountali.. 

The  money  flowed  faster  and  faster,  an 
endless  stream— anything  and  everything 
was  provided  Labor  got  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  farmers  got  the  AAA  (nice,  but  not  to 
compare  with  the  Brannan  plan).  They 
needed  seeds  They  got  seeds,  and  then  got 
paid  not  to  plant  them,  or  to  plough  them 
under  altr  thy  had  sprouted.  We  Just  had 
the  mo.st   marvelous  Ideas. 

Of  course,  a  few  old  fogies  became  a  little 
nervou.s  and  ventured  to  sound  a  warning 
but  we  prompt  I V  put  them  In  their  place. 
"Why.  you  copperheads,  you.  Don't  you  know 
this  Is  a  new  deaP  We're  spending  our  way 
out  of  the  depression  What  difference  does 
it  ma'«e  how  much  we  spend?  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  dr.nt  we?  The«">  be  our  gods,  oh. 
America,  that  shall  bring  u.s  up  out  of  the 
land  of  depression 

And  flnally,  even  we  economic  royalists 
got  our  dl.sh.  We  got  the  NRA.  And  we 
lored  it.  We  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drtnk. 
Now  this  was  something  like  It.  For  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  price  fixing  was 
made  nut  only  iegnl  but  mandatory  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Thia  was  Just  what 
u"  were  waiting  for.  We  took  one  trlum- 
phaiit  lo<jk  at  that  underhanded,  double- 
cnsslng  competllor  wh<j  had  been  cutting 
prices  on  ua,  and  we  torn  off  to  Wahhington 
on  the  first  plane.  We'd  flx  htm  We'd  make 
a  code  And  we  did.  Codes,  codes  every- 
where tnd  for  everybody.  We  all  had  a  cotle. 
We  set  prices  where  they  uuglit  to  be  and 
we  aefied  that  lousy  C)mi)etiti>r  to  cut  them. 
Kigbt  into  the  hm»*egow  If  he  did  I  Remem- 
ber the  man  who  charged  6  cenu  Uo  lit  tie 
fur  pressing  a  i)alr  of  pants'  He  got  his  and 
so  d.d  anybody  else  who  violated  that  sacred 


code.     ThU  was  our  god  which  would  bring 
us  up  out  of  the  land  of  depression. 

And  then  there  was  a  sick  chicken.  It 
wfl.'^  In  a  coop.  And  a  rabbi,  fearful  for  the 
henlth  of  hi.s  people,  refused  to  take  the 
sick  chicken  even  though  the  code  snld  he 
had  to.  "Straight  killing"  the  code  called  It. 
And  the  whole  thing  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  In  those  days  we  still  had  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  it  very  rightly  threw  the 
whole  NKA  right  out  the  window.  It  said 
price  fixing  was  uncon.stttutlonal  and  Im- 
possible in  our  free  competitive  system. 
Mayt)e  It's  all  right  in  Germany  or  in  Russia 
but  not  In  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
That  golden  god  suffered  a  sudden  demise 

And  Aaron  was  very  wroth.  And  he  said, 
"Why,  those  nine,  decrepit,  senile,  old  men. 
Who  do  they  think  they  arc.  refusing  to 
offer  up  a  little  burnt  offering  to  the  golden 
Jackass,  the  god  which  is  bringing  us  up  out 
of  the  land  of  depression.  They  belong  In  the 
horse-and-buggy  days.  I'll  flx  them.  I'll 
make  a  new  Supreme  Court." 

But  strangely  enough,  while  we  clamored 
for  new  gods  to  go  before  us,  deep  In  the 
heart  of  every  loyal  American  was  planted  a 
respect  and  reverence  for  one  god  that  even 
Aaron,  with  all  of  his  charm,  couldn't  take 
away  from  us.  In  spile  of  all  the  glamor, 
and  not  having  to  work.  a:id  the  forgotten 
man,  and  the  social  gain^.  and  the  worship  of 
gold,  we  still  had  sense  enough  to  realize 
that  the  Supreme  Court  stood  above  petty, 
partisan  politics,  our  last  bulwark  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  And  so  we  said.  "No."  Aaron 
couldn't  have  his  new  Supreme  Court,  and 
he  was  annoyed. 

But  Aaron  was  always  lucky.  What  he 
couldn't  force  from  the  American  people, 
time  gave  him  and  you  can  take  a  look  at  It 
today — Including  Harry's  notable  contribu- 
tions. 

But  we  soon  forget  about  the  Supreme 
Court  We  had  blg^'er  and  better  things  to 
do.  As  we  began  to  run  a  Utile  short  of 
projects  here  at  home,  someone  had  a  bril- 
liant Idfa — the  good  nelghljor  policy  There 
was  all  of  Central  and  South  America,  with 
unlimited  pcjesibilUies,  right  on  our  door- 
step. The  worship  of  the  golden  jackass 
could  become  hemispheric.  And  so  we 
turned  to  the  south.  A  vaiiguard  of  good- 
will missions  by  ^'lam<.lrcus  movie  stars  was 
followed  by  slaughterhouses  for  San  Sal- 
vador, flshing  boats  tor  Peru,  a  water  hltra- 
tlon  plant  for  Honduras.  We  taught  the 
Paraguayans  how  to  farm  and  sent  tr-.vctors 
and  farm  machinery  to  them.  We  estab- 
lished a  collectlvist  food  production  pro- 
gram in  Haiti  with  all  necessary  t<  ols.  seecU, 
fruit  trees  and  vegetabU'  plants.  We  trained 
nurses  in  Nicaragua  and  conducted  a  patho- 
logical Investigation  in  Guatemala.  Tix)  bad 
we  didn't  conduct  one  in  Washington  first  I 
Like  Mr  Ickes'  goals,  the  S«juth  Americans 
were  just  a  bit  Martled  and  bewildered  by 
all  this  outpouring  of  soUcilude  and  (tener- 
oeliy,  but  nobody  8h<x3t8  Santa  Claus  and 
In  a  shori  space  of  time  we  were  able  to  get 
rid  of  $6  000,000,000  In  6  years,  and  we  still 
had   11,000,000   unemployed. 

Then  w.ir  broke  out  in  Siiroj^e  And 
stunned  America  momentarily  shin  ked  lii'o 
Us  sen.^es.  The  War  to  End  All  Wiu-s  The 
War  to  Make  the  World  S;ife  for  Denvw-r  icy 
was  still  Irrsh  m  our  memory.  Many  of  us 
still  nursed  hidden  grief  for  loved  boys  who 
had  not  come  back  from  that  war  We 
wanted  none  of  it  Frantically  we  passed 
the  NtutriiUiy  Act,  (juukly  toli-iwed  by  lend- 
lease.  We  would  gladly  give  anything  and 
everything  to  keep  war  from  our  shore."*  and 
our  boys  at  home  But  as  lend-lease  began 
to  take  hold,  a  great  light  burst  upon  us. 
Here  *i\j*  global  opportunity  for  the  golden 
Jttcka*.s  And  we  economic  royalists  who  had 
l(jved  NRA  fell  for  this  one  Just  as  hard  Un- 
d«'r  the  guiae  of  shipping  the  tools  of  war  to 
our   Irleuda.  anything  was  possible. 


We  suddenly  grasped  the  gigantic,  world- 
wide possibilities  of  lend-lease  which  was 
only  Intensified  by  our  entrance  Into  the 
war.  Fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
the  lives  of  our  boys  In  danger  all  ever  the 
world,  we  still  had  time  and  money  to  bring 
boondoggling  to  a  degree  of  perfection  un- 
dreamed of  before.  Anything  up  to  now 
was  Just  practice  for  the  real  Jcb  that 
faced  us. 

It's  never  nice  to  say  "I  told  you  bo"  and 
believe  me,  I  derive  no  satisfaction  from  what 
Im  about  to  say.  This  Is  a  signed  article  by 
Leon  Denner  which  appeared  on  the  front 
paee  of  the  New  York  World  Telegram  on 
September  24,  1949  "Four  Red  atom  units 
going  full  blast  "  It  gives  details  as  to  the 
location  of  these  atom  factories.  I  can't 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  towns  but  per- 
mit me  to  read  this.  "No.  3.  near  Zlatoust, 
south  of  CheUabmsk.  The  Ural  atomic 
laboratories  here  are  served  by  high  power 
lines  drawn  from  the  most  powerful  gen- 
erators in  the  Urals"  Industrial  network. 
Zlatoust  Is  the  site  of  the  oldest  arms  manu- 
facturing center  In  Russia,  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great.  It  Is  equipped  with  Ameri- 
can machinery."  As  are  all  the  other  atom 
plants  In  Russia.  Do  you  know  when  that 
machinery  was  shipped  to  Ru.-ssla?  Right  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  MacArihur  pleading 
for  supplies  In  the  South  Padflc.  and  we 
changed  over  whole  cable  factories  to  make 
these  high  tension  lines  for  Russia.  Let 
MacArthur  wait.  What  difference  does  It 
make  If  American  boys  are  killed?  Russia 
must  be  served  and  given  everything  she 
wants. 

These  cable  sj^clflcatlons  came  Into  my 
hands  in  1943  and  I  was  so  Incensed  I  stood 
up  before  the  Chicago  Rotary  Club  and  told 
It,  giving  the  amounts  and  the  uses  of  the 
cables.  That  speech  was  so  hot  the  Chicago 
Tribune  buried  it  on  the  financial  page,  and 
I  was  called  everything  from  a  Nazi  spy  to 
a  tool  of  Goebbels'  propaganda  machine. 
Today  those  papers  are  a  matter  of  public 
rectwd  and  anyone  can  go  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  see  them.  And  the  direc- 
tive which  forced  our  manufacturers  to  hold 
up  our  own  war  materials  and  ship  cables, 
and  generators  and  machinery  to  Russia 
With  which  to  make  postwar  atom  bomb 
plants,  came  right  out  cf  the  While  House. 
But  we  were  eating  and  drinking.  We  had 
rtoen  up  to  play.  Faster  and  faster  flcwed 
the  money,  madder  and  madder  became  the 
dancing. 
•  But  through  it  all  there  were  enough  cf 
us  who  fought,  and  worked,  and  died,  that 
we  flnally  won  the  war. 

We  were  prepared  for  that  eventuality,  too. 
We  had  UNRRA  all  cooked  up.  UNRR.\.  To 
feed  the  starving  and  clothe  the  naked.  We 
redoubled  our  efforts.  Machine  tools,  whole 
factories  and  plants  for  making  every  con. 
cel\-«ble  object  poured  across  the  ocean  to 
Russia.  Our  boys  back  from  war  couldnt 
find  homes.  Let  them  wait.  Russia  must 
be  served  first  and  we  sent  materials  and  fac- 
tories for  fabricating  them  to  make  thou- 
sands of  homes.  To  Italy  the  same.  We  In- 
stalled a  tremendous  public  works  program, 
conducted  In  the  l>est  WPA  tradition  with 
ex-WPAers  at  Its  head.  We  not  only  recon- 
structed the  war  damage  In  Italy  but  boon- 
doggled (Ul  over  the  place — everytlilng  from 
teaching  the  children  of  Naples  how  to  play 
baseball  to  repairing  the  leaks  In  the  gon- 
dolas on  the  Grand  Cenal. 

A  gangster,  T^to.  murdered  five  of  our 
boys  In  flames  That's  all  rli^ht.  Tito,  it's 
all  g<xxl  clean  fun  Not  a  pause  In  UNRRA 
largess,  we  jxjured  out  tons  of  suvar  (we 
were  rationed  at  home),  thousands  vt  auto- 
mobiles, and  trucks,  tractors,  steel  rails, 
freight  cars,  porcelain  doorknot>s  and  bubble 
gum. 

Ex-Governor  LrHMAM  was  at  the  head  of 
this  gravy   train   while   it   was  running  full 
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blast,  but  he  had  to  resign  because  he  got 
sick.  I  should  think  he  would,  probably 
sick  at  his  stomach  along  with  the  rest  of 
us.  However,  he  wasn't  too  sick  to  get  him- 
self elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  If 
Mr.  Dulles  had  opened  up  to  the  people  of 
New  York  the  plain  ana  fancy  graft  corrup- 
tion In  UNRRA  which  Mr  Lehman  knew 
about  and  about  which  he  did  nothing,  Mr. 
Lehman  would  not  now  be  In  the  Senate, 
where  he  shouldn't  be.  He  was  backed  100 
percent  by  the  Communist  vote  In  New  York. 
Not  that  Mr.  Lehman  is  a  Communist.  He 
Isn't,  but  the  Communists  know  that  his 
policy  will  hasten  the  day  they're  walling  for. 
And  Mr.  Ehilles'  reward  for  his  discreet  si- 
lence Is  a  fat  Job  as  adviser  In  the  State 
E>epartment. 

As  the  odors  of  UNRRA  began  to  pene- 
trate our  nostrils,  the  State  Department 
hastily  shifted  operations.  Now  don't  be 
misled  by  the  squeamlshneas  of  our  Stale 
Department  over  UNRRA.  Mi".  Acheson's 
boys  in  the  striped  pants  (only  instead  of 
stripes  on  the  pants  they  use  lace  on  their 
panties »  never  leave  one  rotten  egg  until 
they've  laid  a  riper  one.  They  turned  to  the 
left  and  there  was  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  all  ready.  We  must  make  loans  to 
v,-ar  devastated  countries  to  rehabilitate 
their  economies.  Again  the  money  was 
Ehoveled  out — all  the  old  favorites.  Russia. 
Rumania.  Yugoslavia  and  for  good  measure 
countries  who  hadn't  had  a  cowshed  de- 
stroyed. Denmark,  Sweden,  Ireland  Portu- 
gal and  cur  dear  old  gocxl  neighbors  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  A  steel  mill  to 
Chile — no  coal  or  Iron  ore  near  but  that's 
a  minor  matter,  followed  with  a  wonderful 
hvdroelectric  plant  for  the  Indians  la 
Edobe  huts.  300  miles  south  of  Santiago. 
There's  a  100  mile  transmission  line  and  the 
peak  lead  on  that  line  Is  80  kilowatts  Those  • 
Indians  can't  afford  to  buy  one  light  bulb 
but  they  can  always  go  out  and  look  at  the 
line.  Ditto  for  Peru  and  those  Indians  150 
miles  from  Lima.  And  don't  think  these 
crack-brained  schemes  are  confined  to 
South  America     They're  all  over  the  world. 

We  cant  afford  to  have  our  mall  delivered 
more  than  once  a  day  but  at  the  very  time 
this  new  cut  In  our  standard  of  living  is 
bestowed  upon  us.  we  graciously  give  Korea 
and  Formosa  $60,000,000.  Indonesia  a  hun- 
dred million  and  our  dear  fnend.  Mr  Peron 
In  Argentina  a  tiny  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million. 

Didn't  you  hear  about  our  old  friend 
Tito?  He's  Ijack  again,  large  as  life  and 
twice  as  natural  First  we  bestowed  a  steel 
mill  upon  him  quickly  followed  with  a  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  $20,000,000. 
You  thought  that  was  all.  didn't  you?  It 
was  only  the  beginning.  The  World  Bank 
followed  through  with  another  two  million 
seven  hundred  thousand.  And  Just  recently 
we  slipped  him  another  twenty  million. 
Titos  doing  all  right  lor  himself.  Isn't  he? 
I  carefully  followed  the  clever  build-up  given 
Tito  to  make  all  this  traitorous  gold  palata- 
ble to  the  American  people.  First  were  nice 
pictures  in  the  newspapers;  Tito  at  his  desk. 
Tito  with  his  little  son.  Tito  catching  a  fish. 
He  caught  a  fish,  all  right.  Its  a  big  sucker, 
and  were  It.  All  this  was  timed  to  appear 
Just  before  a  charming  article  In  the  Sat- 
urday E\enlng  Post  with  a  nice  editorial 
saying  it's  all  right,  we  U  let  the  dtist  settle 
m  the  Balkans.  The  dust  will  settle — alter 
the  explosion.  The  Balkans  have  always 
been  the  tinder  box  of  EuroF>e  and  If  we 
think  we  can  play  the  power  poUtlcs  in  that 
ar«a  we  re  due  for  a  rude  awakening. 

But  the  Export  and  Import  Bank  couldn't 
bankrupt  us  fast  enough  and  banking  Is  dull 
and  prosaic  It  isn't  dramatic.  The  golden 
jackass  became  restive,  and  the  people  were 
bored.  We  needed  a  crusade,  a  slogan.  Sud- 
denly President  Truman  appeared  before 
Oangress  and  asked  for  $400,000  to  fight  com- 
aud    stop    Russia    la    Greece    and 


Turkey.  And  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
high  pressuring  this  m.oney  from  Congress, 
Dean  Acheson  and  those  same  lace-pantle 
boj-s  In  the  State  Department  were  demand- 
ing that  we  ship  $17,000,000  worth  of  oll- 
reftnlng  machinery  Into  Russia  on  lend- 
lease.  $400,000  to  fight  communism  and  stop 
Russia,  and  $17,000,000  Into  Russia.  And 
what  were  we  doing  shipping  lend-lease  Into 
Russia  3  years  alter  the  war:  no  other  coiui- 
trles   were   getting   It? 

But  that  isn't  all.  May  I  quote  from  the 
Newport  News  Daily  Press,  Newport  News. 
Va  .  of  April  24.  1»47.  right  while  Congress 
was  debating  a  Greek-Turkish  gift.  "With 
cne  Russian  vessel  already  loading  UNRRA 
goods,  another  Soviet  ship  Is  due  to  come 
Into  Newport  News  within  the  next  few  days 
to  take  on  a  sizable  consignment  for  Russia. 
The  Krasnodar  Is  taking  on  approximately 
6.000  tons  of  cargo,  most  of  it  heavy  machin- 
ery. Including  such  Items  as  concrete  mixers 
and  boilers.  This  ship  is  to  transfer  to  Nor- 
folk within  the  next  day  or  two.  according  to 
present  plans,  to  take  on  some  ba?  cjirgo. 
Scheduled  to  arrive  here  shortly  Is  the  Rus- 
sian vessel  Baku,  also  to  load  machinery  and 
other  Russian  goods." 

And  yet  Congress  voted  those  funds  to 
fight  communism  and  stop  Russia.  Is  the 
pattern   beginning  to  take  form? 

And  from  the  modest  little  beginning  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  grew  the  Marshall  plan. 
For  the  past  17  years  the  American  people 
have  been  lied  to.  bamboozled,  and  cheated. 
But  never  has  anything  approached  the 
amazing  deception  and  sell-out  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  The  blueprint  was  laid  down 
for  us  In  an  editorial  In  the  Eastern  Econ- 
omist, an  English  publication  In  New  Delhi, 
India,  on  July  12.  1946.  May  I  read  this  edi- 
torial to  you,  which,  believe  It  or  not.  Is 
called  the  World's  Santa  Claus. 

The  premise  of  the  editor  Is  that  the  Untied 
Stales  can  never  balance  its  Imports  and 
exports  because  any  Imports  to  our  country 
■■might  reduce  employment  within  and  cre- 
ate unemployment"  He  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "In  such  circumstances  It  would  not 
be  such  a  foolish  thing  i  as  some  might  Imag- 
ine) to  give  away  goods  to  other  countries, 
for  on  balance  It  would  be  better  to  part 
with  surplus  gocxls  than  to  create  unemploy- 
ment. What  is  essential  Is  to  devise  a  peace- 
time machinery  on  a  semlfjermanent  basis, 
of  an  orderly  scheme  of  goods  and  equipment 
from  America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  We 
suggest  that  from  now  onward  a  machinery 
should  be  set  up  by  America  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  provide  gifts  of  leans  to  other 
countries.  If  President  Roosevelt's  famous 
Freedom  from  Want  is  not  to  be  a  pious  wish 
and  a  slogan  empty  of  content.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  America  to  organize  systemati- 
cally the  outflow  of  goods  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. •  •  •  If  this  is  to  play  the  world's 
Santa  Clause,  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  both  rich  enough  and  should  have  sense 
enough  to  flU  the  role." 

And  we  fell  for  It.  Two  years  ago  when 
Congress  was  voting  the  Marshall  plan  funds 
for  the  year.  England  and  Russia  signed  a 
bilateral  trade  agreement  whereby  Russia 
shipped  to  England  food  and  timber  In  ex- 
change for  steel,  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
Industrial  equipment  which  was  used  to 
build  up  Soviet  industry  And  where  do  you 
think  England  got  those  tools,  machinery, 
steel,  and  other  Industrial  equipment?  Ill 
give  you  three  guesses.  The  exact  commit- 
ments of  the  equipment  shipped  from  us  to 
Britain  In  the  Marshall  plan.  Wouldn't  It 
be  simpler  to  Just  ship  this  material  directly 
to  Russia?  And  are  you  surprised  that  Rus- 
sia has  four  tremendous  atom  txjmb  facto- 
ries? How  long  will  It  be  before  those  bombs 
are  dropped  on  us  and  whose  fault  will  It  bel 

But  now  It's  no  longer  the  Marshall  plan. 
Its  the  EC  A.  not  the  good  neighbor  policy, 
not  lend-lease,  not  UNRRA,  not  the  Export 
and  Import  Bank,  not  the  puny  little  Tru- 


man doctrine — It's  ECA,  soon  to  be  super- 
seded by  point  4.  to  develop  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world — a  whole  new  Idea, 
I  don't  think.  But  whatever  they  call  It,  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet — or  as  sour.  Its  still  the  same  old 
thing,  the  worship  of  the  golden  Jackass, 
but  not  now  to  bring  us  up  cut  of  the  land 
of  depression  but  the  god  who  will  keep  us 
from  going  down  Into  the  land  of  depression. 

But  Aaron  was  a  piker  when  he  fashioned 
Jt  with  a  graving  tool.  In  his  balmiest  days 
he  could  only  get  rid  of  a  puny  60,000.000.000 
In  6  years  King  Truman  the  First  Is  hand- 
ing It  out  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  a  week  and 
w-.ll  keep  It  up  until  after  the  election  In 
November — unless   we   collapse   beiore   then. 

But  with  all  our  global  worship  of  the 
golden  Jackass,  we  have  not  neglected  the 
home  front.  Oh.  my.  no.  Public  housing. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  socialized  medicine, 
Incre.'ised  social  security  ( which  Is  neither 
social  nor  secure  i  and  of  course,  farm  sub- 
sidies. 

Two  years  ago  we  women  of  Connecticut 
were  buying  Cunadian  potatoes  at  three  times 
what  they  were  worth,  while  all  those  won- 
derful Maine  potatoes  were  shipped  to  Rich- 
mond, Va  .  dumped  into  a  trench,  oil  poured 
over  them  and  burned.  Today  the  Govern- 
ment has  billions  of  eges  stored  In  a  cave 
near  Atcheson.  Kans.  It  costs  $25,000  a 
month  to  keep  the  eggs  cool.  It  v.ill  cost 
more  than  that  to  keep  the  women  of  this 
country  cool  when  they  flnally  get  onto  what 
Is  being  done  to  them.  And  while  were 
fighting  communism  ail  over  the  world,  were 
shipping  millions  of  eggs  from  Red  China 
and  putting  them  In  the  cave,  too  But  this 
system  enables  us  to  pay  twice,  once  to  the 
farmer  to  make  the  price  high,  then  again  at 
the  grocery  store  at  the  price  our  taxes  have 
boosted  It  up  to 

I  suppose  all  of  you  get  letters  asking  for 
contributions  from  time  to  time.  I  get  my 
share  and  unfortunately  I  cannot  contribute 
to  all  the  causes  that  are  deserving.  But 
today  I'm  going  tc  read  one  I  got  recently. 
It  s  not  a  form  letter.  It  s  written  to  me  per- 
sonally. 

Mountain  Cnuji  Wkutark  Mission  Inc.. 

Hazard.  Ky. 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems 

Kellems  Cable  Gnp  Co.. 

Stontngton.  Conn. 

De.\s  Miss  Kellems:  There  are  thousands 
of  underprivileged  and  undernourished  chil- 
dren in  the  isolated  and  neglected  mountain 
areas — children  who  can't  go  to  school  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  clothing  to  wear — 
children  who  never  know  what  It  Is  to  have 
a  full  and  satisfying  meal,  a  decent  outfit  of 
clothing  or  a  pair  of  shoes — never  a  toy  or 
storvlxxjk  of  any  kind  Little  Joy  comes  Into 
the  life  of  these  unfortunate  children. 

We  would  like  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  us  in  this  needed  work  tor 
these  worthy  and  deserving  mountain  chil- 
dren— our  own  American  children,  and  assure 
you  that  any  help  you  can  send  will  be  put 
to  a  good  use  among  these  children  in  dis- 
tressing need. 

With  kindest  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Svt  Wnm.  R  N.,  President. 

What  folly  Is  this?  Potatoes  burned,  eggs 
stored  In  a  cave  and  our  own  little  children 
hungry. 

But  surely  this  spectacle  Is  unique  In  his- 
tory— a  rich,  powerful  nation  dellt)eralely 
committing  suicide  by  giving  away  every- 
thing Its  owns. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
golden  Jackass  was  the  monstrosity,  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  There  Is 
no  such  thing,  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
Our  foreign  policy  Is  based  upon  our  do- 
mestic policy.  The  two  are  inseparably 
bound  together,  one  and  the  same  thing. 
You  cannot  approve  cne  without  endorsing 
the  other.     Now  you  do  not  have  to  take  my 
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word  for  this.  May  I  quot*  from  nn  les«  8ii 
authorlty  then  Mr  Deun  Acheson.  Secretary 
of  State.  In  his  gperch  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  23:  "I 
mean  there  U  no  lontjer  any  difference  t>e- 
twren  foreign  questions  and  domestic  ques- 
tions. Tbev  are  p«rt  cf  the  same  question  " 
Our  domestic  policy  is  to  ronflM-ate  the 
wealth  and  prcoertv  of  the  American  people 
by  increaamgly  heavy  tuxes.  Our  foreign 
policy  Is  to  take  that  wealth  and  squancer 
It  all  over  the  world  with  a  prodigal  hand. 
Combined,  the  two  are  designed  to  accom- 
pUMh  oxM  ultunate  objective— to  hand  this 
country,  locit,  stock,  and  barrel  over  to  Joe 
Stalin 

The  golden  Jackass  laughed  when  he  per- 
suaded the  blind  Republicans  that  we  must 
present  a  united  front  to  the  world  Other- 
wise patriotic.  LnteUlgent  Republicans  fell 
for  thU  clever  scheme,  conceived  In  the  facile 
minds  of  the  gangsters  and  Communists  who 
hold  poaltlons  of  power  in  our  Cfovernment. 
It  successfully  shut  the  mouths  of  the  loyal 
opfKjelllon  and  tolled  the  death  knell  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Do  you  believe  In   giving  a  steel  mill  to 
Tito?     Do  you  believe  In  opening  our  Treas- 
ury to  this  murderer  and  pouring  out  other 
gifts  and  loans?     Do  you  believe  In  handing 
over  our  gold  to  Italy?     D<5  you  believe  In 
dismantling   the   factories   of  Germany    and 
shipping  them  into  R'lssla  at  the  very  same 
time  we  are  spending  blUfons   all  over  this 
world  to  fight  communism?     Do  you  tvlteve 
In   selling   the   English   people   Into  bondage 
and  poverty  by  financing  this  communistic 
Labor  Government— using  dollars  earned  by 
free  Americans  to  soclall:'>e  British  Industry? 
Do  you  beiieve  In  shipping  Rumanian  oil  to 
the   Chinese   Communists   through   the   port 
of    Danen    in    American    tankers,    with    the 
approval  of  our  Stiie  Department'     Do  you 
believe  In  building  a  vehicular  tunnel  with 
Marshall-plan  dollars  In  pro«f>erous  BrusseU. 
while  every  day  people  are  maimed  and  killed 
In    the   streets   of   our   cities   and   we   cant 
find  a  place  to  park  right  here  In  Brldgepori  ? 
Do  you  believe  In  the  sell-out  at  Yalta  where 
with  one  grand  wave  of  his  hand.  Roosevelt 
delivered  to  Stalin  U»e  fruit*  of  our  victory? 
Thousands   of    dead   American    boys    lie    be- 
trayed  In   their  graves.     Do  you   believe  In 
dropping  two  atom  bombs  on  Japanese  cities 
when  Japan  had  been  suing  for  peace  for  6 
months?     Do    you    believe    in    burning    our 
wheat  m  Greece  in  order  to  keep  the  price 
up  when  we  suppoaed  that  wheat  wiis  t ceding 
the    hungry   Greek    pe'iple"*      Do    you    l>elleve 
In   letting  a  convicted   Russian   spy   go   free 
and  sending  him  home  Hmt  class  at  our  ex- 
pense, while  an  Innocent  American  business- 
man   IS    tortured   and   thrown    Into   a   fllthy 
Communist    prison    for    15    years?     Do    you 
believe  In   burying  our  potatoes  In  trenches 
and  hoarding  our  e«ga  In  a  cave  while  mll- 
llfjns  of  people  are  starving  all  over  the  world 
and  our  own  little  children  can't  go  to  school 
because    they    haven't    enough    to   eat   or    a 
decent  pair  of  shoes  to  wear? 

Wba(  laadneaa  is  this,  what  Insanity? 
■very  AaMrican  who.  even  though  in  good 
faith,  has  acqulesce<l  in  duplicity,  this  co- 
loaaal  aell-out  of  the  American  people,  should 
hang  bta  bead  In  shame.  Lf>se  elections?  C( 
courae  the  Republican  Party  loaea  elections 
and  It  will  never  wui  un  election  until  it  has 
the  courai^e  to  stand  up  before  the  whole 
world  and  repudiate  this  glt^antlc  swindle. 
All  over  the  earth,  millions  of  people  are 
waiting  U)  hear  tnat  there  are  some  sane 
Americans  who  stand  aghast  at  the  crime* 
that  are  being  committed  In  the  name  of  this 
Bo-cftHed  bipartisan  foreign  jxjllcy.  that  thers 
are  some  decent  Americans  who  rucoll  in 
borror  at  the  delivrrance  into  the  hanOs  if 
Russia  of  one  country  after  another,  that 
there  arc  Americans  wbo  will  demand  an 
end  to  a  foreign  policy  which  constitutes  the 
blackest  page  in  our  history. 

You  cannot   buy   love,  friendship,  or  loy- 
alty.    The   old   n.'U*   with   the  dUmoitd   be- 


decked blonde  cutle  on  his  arm.  deceives  no 
one  but  himself  And  Uncle  Sam,  vulgarly 
throwing  his  gold  around  all  over  the  world 
Isn't  deceiving  anvone  but  himself  and  lan  t 
buying  himself  anything  but  hatred,  tnigedy. 
bankruptcy,    and    war 

What  a  time  for  power  to  be  In  the  hands 
of  ^mall  mm.  petty  men,  men  who  care  on'.y 
ab<^ut  their  personal  political  fortunes  and 
what  next  Novenit>er  might  bring  them. 
And  what  a  time  fcr  statesmen— men  who 
are  ready  to  take  the  objective  course  and  to 
unselfishly  serve  their  country.  What  a  time 
for  the  courage  of  the  martyrs,  willing  to  ri^k 
everything  for  principle  and  a  holy  cause,  the 
cause  of  human  freedom. 

Will  the  Republican  Party  accept  the 
challenge?  WUl  the  Republican  Party  once 
more  boldly  proclaim  that  a  man  Is  free 
Just  t>erause  he  is  a  man;  that  all  rights  and 
liberties  are  his  because  he  Is  born  a  human 
being?  Win  the  Republican  Party  once  more 
restore  to  that  man  his  Government,  and 
make  that  Government  his  servant,  not  his 
master?  Will  the  Republican  Party  shake  oft 
the  shackles  of  a  dishonest  foreign  policy 
that  are  binding  our  Nation,  and  tear  away 
the  chains  that  have  been  forged  upon  a 
free  people  to  reduce  us  to  slavery? 

And,  most  important,  will  the  Republican 
Party  renounce  the  cra?s  materialism  of  the 
past  17  years,  the  cynical  purchase  of  a  mans 
vote  paid  for  in  coin  stripped  from  that  same 
man  In  taxes?  Will  the  Republican  Party 
forsake  the  worship  of  gold— yes,  the  blind 
Idilatrous  worship  of  the  golden  Jackass — 
and  return  in  contrite  humility  to  the  war- 
ship of  the  G'xl  of  our  fathers? 

Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  go  to  the 
American  people  with  clean  hands.  Then, 
and  then  only,  can  we  lead  our  country  back 
Into  the  paths  of  peace  and  liberty  and 
righteousness.  • 

(This  .speech  was  delivered  by  Ml.ss  Kel- 
lems  at  the  Klein  Memorial.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  on  May  2.S.  1950.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 

KlTNOTE  ADOarSS   or  REfRFSENTATTVE  FRANCES 

P   BoiTOK.  or  Omo.  Wednhsday  Mo»nino. 
AocrsT  30.  1950.  at  the  Cowvintton  or  the 
National  FBJEaATioif  or  Women  s  Repub- 
lican Clubs  in  Cleveiakd 
Ohio,    the    great   Twenty-second    District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  In  the 
Congress    of    the    United    States.    Cuyahoga 
County  and  the  city  of  Cleveland  welcome  you 
warmly,   and   trtist   that   your   all   too-ehort 
stay    among    u*    will    be    both    happy    and 
fruitful. 

It  iB  a  rare  privilege  for  us  to  have  such 
leaders  in  our  midst. 

Bapecially  Is  this  so  at  a  moment  when 
the  future  of  mankind  Itself  may  well  rest 
upon  this  1980  election. 

Republican  women,  we  stand  today  upon 
the  threshold  of  opportunity  Behind  u* 
are  17  yenrs  of  difficult  rear  guard  action, 
with  but  2  years  when  we  ct)uld  make  our- 
selves heard,  and  even  then  we  Were  not 
able  to  make  ourselves  understood  and  ade- 
quiitely   felt. 

But  we  have  held  back  the  attack  uptin 
the  American  principle  that  free  men  are 
ca|  xhlr  (  f  governing  themselves  We  have 
rciu...  .    I  the  pioplc  of  tills  country  of  cuts 


that  they  actually  do  a  better  Job  In  the 
long  run  than  a  centralized  government  of 
Bpp<ilnt«>d  not  elected,  bureaucrats.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  idea!  and 
principles  upon  which  these  States  Joined 
together  than  the  methocls  that  have  t>een 
aold  the  voters  during  these  past  17  years. 
The  moment  for  an  attack  on  all  fronts 
U  now — not  2  years  from  now 

We  stand  tod.iy  upon  the  threshold  of 
opportunity,  holding  In  our  hands  a  respon- 
sibility as  great  as  any  with  which  men 
a:.d  women  separately  and  together  have 
ever  teen  entrusted. 

It  is  for  us  to  see  that  the  people  of  this 
country  recognise  what  has  been  done  to 
freedom  in  the  guise  of  beneficence — to  see 
that  they  recognl/e  the  hand  of  Esau,  and 
hear  the  undertones  of  danger  In  the  lUtlng 
voices,  the  honeyed  word*. 
Why  Is  It  ours  to  do? 

First  and  foremost  because  the  Republican 
Party  came  Into  being  to  protect  the  people 
of  that  day  from  superconUols.  John  Hay, 
President  Lincoln's  Secretary,  reports  a  con- 
veri^iatlon  In  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  It  Is 
for  us  to  prove  that  government  by  the 
people  Is  not  an  absurdity." 

No  truer  word  could  be  said  today.  Super- 
controls  of  the  people  of  this  great  land  of 
freedom  have  been  slipped  over  our  heads 
and  fastened  upon  us  *o  *moothly.  so  skill- 
fully that  most  people  haven't  known  what 
was  happening  to  them.  Just  as  the  world- 
wide propaganda  agencies  have  covered  the 
earth  with  clouds  of  misstatement,  of  high 
sounding  promises,  so  have  those  In  power  In 
this  country  confused  and  t)efuddled  the 
thinking  of  the  freest  and  most  Intelligent 
people  on  this  earth. 

Take  Just  one  phase  of  our  living: 
Every  housewife  knows  she  has  to  stay  in- 
side the  sum  total  of  her  husband  s  earnings. 
Every  man  know*  he  cant  keep  on  borrow- 
ing to  meet  the  Interest  payment*  on  his 
mortgage.  That  way  he  would  lose  both  his 
home  and  his  credit.  But  during  these  long 
year*  of  the  rawest  deals  any  great  people 
were  ever  given,  the  Idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  pile  up  fantastic  debu  and  keep 
doing  it  forever  and  ever,  has  been  dilppcd 
onto  our  good  American  common  sense  and 
•o'ld  experience  drop  by  drop  until  many 
have  accepted  It  not  only  as  possible,  but 
actually  as  a  sound  way  of  meeting  the  ever- 
increasing  and  wholly  unsound  Federal 
budget. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  proved  in  deeds  not  words  that  the 
budget  can  still  be  balanced. 

Of  course  It  wasn't  popular  to  cut  down 
Government  expense  when  that  meant  fewer 
cushy  Government  Jobs.  Of  course  It  wasn't 
popular  when  it  meant  States,  cities,  and 
towiu!.  and  so  forth,  would  have  to  square 
their  shoulders  to  take  beck  much  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  their  own  local  responsi- 
bilities. Of  course.  It  wasn't  popular  because 
the  people  have  been  most  carefully  and 
subtly  led  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  will  take  care  of  everything 
they  want. 

So.  m  1048  the  dealers  once  again  shuiOed 
the  pack  and  dealt  the  cards.  Pretty  poor 
hands  for  everybody  except  the  dealers. 

What  so  many  of  u*  forget  1*  that  every 
dollar  the  Federal  Government  spx-nds  has 
come  out  of  our  own  pockets  We  forget 
thnt  the  Federal  debt  1*  a  burden  we  have 
to  carry.  Only  a  few  years  ago  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Amrrica  had  a  debt 
responsibility  of  onl>  »300  Today  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  has  a  chain  around 
his  neck  of  $1  697 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congresa  d'.d 
not  forget  where  the  dollars  came  from.  It 
reduced  taxes,  paid,  on  the  national  debt. 
Bn<l  balanced  the  budget  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  to  Increase  our  national 
defense 

We  are  gathered  here  not  Jtist  to  talk  to- 
gether, not  Ju*l  to  tell  each  other  about  wh.it 
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Republican*  havt  or  have  not  done.  We  are 
here  In  an  efTort  to  stimulate  the  women  of 
otir  own  party  to  work  for  freedom  In  these 
United  States.  We  are  here  also  to  asstime 
the  task  of  getting  the  real  picture  to  all  the 
women  of  the  country  without  camotiflage. 
but  with  Imagination  and  force  A  very  large 
number  of  them  are  wakln*:  up  to  the  danger 
that  lurks  on  every  highway  and  In  every 
alley.  They  are  recognizing  their  responsi- 
bility and  their  opportunity  not  only  to  keep 
freedom  a  living  reality  but  to  build  It  Into 
the  most  power! ul  force  In  all  the  world. 

Of  course  there  are  large  groufw  of  women 
who  are  Democrats  Just  as  we  are  Republi- 
cans. But  there  are  many  even  of  these  who 
are  deeply  disturbed  ove;  the  methods  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Its  successors.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  it  has  not  all  been  a  very 
raw  deal  to  them  and  to  their  children.  And 
there  are  the  Independents  who  are  looking 
for  something  they  can  take  hold  of,  some- 
thing they  can  believe  In  and  trtist. 

To  catch  their  Imaginations  will  take  a  lot 
of  practical  thinking.  As  our  new  National 
Chairman  Guy  Gabrlelson  so  wisely  says.  It 
will  take  well  organized  political  machinery 
without  party  cliques  or  personal  feuds,  wel- 
coming and  utilizing  every  group  In  every 
community  utterly  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  ace  or  sex  All  these,  says  Mr. 
Gabrlelson.  must  t)e  gathered  up  into  the 
great  driving  force  of  a  powerful  machine. 
This  is  happening,  and  you  who  represent  the 
half  million  members  cf  the  National  Orean- 
lEatlon  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs  are  a 
tremendously  Important  part  of  this  ma- 
chine. 

What  has  to  be  done?  More  than  any  other 
one  thing:  the  voters  must  be  registered  and 
gotten  to  the  polls  The  45.000,000  who 
failed  to  vote  In  1&48  must  recognize  and  as- 
sume their  personal  responslblMty  this  year. 
There  were  93,000.000  men  and  women  eligi- 
ble to  vote  In  1948  (and  45.000  000  didn't )  — 
automatically  there  are  more  now. 

Freedom  Itself  1b  In  grave  danger  when 
people  stop  caring  about  It  Agnes  Hale. 
wife  of  fine  Congressman  Ropictt  Hxir.  cf 
Maine,  in  the  Federation's  News  Letter  of 
July  of  this  year,  reminds  us  that  while  95 
percent  of  the  voters  of  Australia  snd  New 
Zealand  voted  in  1948  (and  incidentally  the 
New  Zealanders  turned  out  their  Socialists) 
It  Is  believed  that  only  61  percent  of  the  ellgl- 
liles  voted  here — a  drop  from  83  percent  In 
1898. 

Don't  let  people  say  to  you — oh — my  vote 
won't  cv-'unt.  Remind  them  that  Thomas 
Jeffersou  ».is  elected  President  by  Just  one 
vote  In  the  electoral  college — so  was  John 
Qulncy  Adams — so  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
whOM  election  was  conteeted  And  then  one 
vote  cast  by  an  Indiana  Congre&^man.  whj 
won  his  seat  by  one  vote,  decided  the  matter. 
One  vote  gave  statehcxxl  tc  California,  Idaho, 
Oregon.  Texas,  and  Washington 

One  vote  gave  us  the  Drait  Act  In  World 
War  n.  And  we  here  In  Ohio  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  one  additional  vote  In  each 
of  our  8,800  precincts  would  have  carried  the 
SUte  for  the  Republicans. 

All  over  this  great  country  there  needs  to 
be  a  doubling  and  redoubling  of  eflort  for 
registering  our  citizens  such  as  the  unions. 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  many 
other  organizations  are  making,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  regular  political 
parties.  In  every  State  your  club  women 
must  Join  with  your  organiaation  women  to 
»ee  to  It  that  every  eligible  man  ai.u  «uman 
is  registered  and  votes  That's  the  practical 
end  of  it — and  it  is  one  In  which  women  play 
a  major  role  always.  This  year  otir  efforts 
must  be  crowned  with  overwhelming  re- 
*ults. 

So  I  »ay  again:  This  1*  the  moment  when 
the  Republican  Party— the  party  that  was 
born  In  Lincoln*  time  to  keep  Government 
in  the  hand*  of  the  people — mu*i  rouse  it- 
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•elf  a*  from  a  deep  sleep  and  prevent  Ocv- 
emment  being  te.k"n  for  keeps  cut  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  whom  It  was  given 
when  America  was  born.  Isnt  It  time  that 
Bfimebody  put  the  truth  Into  plain  words 
that  everybody  can  understand? 

Our  Constitution  set  up  a  representative 
Government,  not  a  Socialist  staf:'  But 
Norman  Thomas,  long  a  candid.^.te  for  tfce 
Presidency  on  a  Socialist  ticket  said  In  1946 
there  Is  no  longer  r.«>ed  f^r  Euch  a  party  He 
said  that  his  1932  platform  hss  been  90 
percent  carried  out  by  the  Dealers.  He  ought 
to  know 

Organized  labor  Is  giving  much  tlrne.  el- 
fort  and  money  to  ."^ee  that  every  ellelble 
working  man  and  woman  Is  registered.  S-^me 
Republicans  fear  this  I  do  not  I  have  a 
sincere  confidence  in  the  rank  and  t.le  cf 
American  workers  I  am  ore  of  many  Re- 
publicans who  twlieve  deeply  in  the  rlrht 
of  labcr  to  organize,  who  rejoices  In  the 
gains  many  of  the  major  unions  have  made 
In  these  last  few  y°ars  partlcu'.ar.y  I  am 
one  of  the  many  who  are  relieved  to  learn 
th<it  the  wiser  leaders  nre  warning  their 
members  that  socialism  in  America  wou'd 
put  an  end  to  unions  as  we  now  know  them. 
I  am  deeply  certain  that  many  of  this  great 
bodv  of  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the 
clanger  to  their  organizations  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  of  centralized  controls, 
and  so  will  not  lend  themselves  on  election 
dav  as  tools  of  their  own  destPi.i'-tlon. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  majority  lead- 
ers have  made  several  broad  grestures  re- 
ward more  complete  control  over  the  free 
perple  cf  the  country  The  balloons  of 
compulsory  health  Insurance  and  the  Brae- 
nan  plan  were  blown  un  with  a  lot  of  a  trac- 
tive hot  air  and  launched  on  trial  A  bill 
wa."!  Introduced  "to  conserve  our  natural 
resources"  that  creates  reeions  under  the 
complete  control  of  bi're?  crats  m  Wash- 
ington— doing  away  with  State  lines.  But 
the  people  of  the  country  didn't  quite  like 
the  looks  of  any  of  them  too  well — so  the 
admtr.lstratlon  decided  to  hold  th^lr  fire, 
t  1  retreat  a  bit  Just  as  the  Marx  bovs  In  the 
Kremlin   do   when   things   go    aeninst    thPTi. 

From  what  one  he.^rs  on  Capitol  HUl  the 
Dealers  have  decided  that  the  opposition  will 
have  little  to  say  in  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress because  they  expect  to  take  at  least  40 
more  seats  in  the  House  and  5  or  so  more 
seats  in  the  Senate  This,  they  say.  would 
five  the  administration  a  complete  control 
and  the  whole  great  control  program  will 
then  be  passed  easily  So  why  bother  about 
those  various  bills   now? 

I  sav  to  you  again  that  this  Is  a  moment 
of  great  responsibility— a  moment  when  only 
the  election  of  a  Republican-controlled 
House  and  Senate  can  keep  a  peoples  gov- 
ernment from  becoming  a  bureaucratic 
dict.itorshlp.  Unless  freedom  Is  maintained 
here  In  the^e  United  States  there  will  »ooa 
be   no  freedom   anywhere   in  the   world. 

A*  Americans  w»  are  all  faced  with  so 
much  that  is  Jeopardizing  the  principle  of 
Individual  freedom  under  law  that  means 
America.  Part  of  this  is  the  Infiltration  into 
every  phase  of  our  living  of  Communist 
doctrines,  strategies,  techniques  We  are 
waking  up  and  realizing  that  these  dangers 
are  right  here.  too.  not  only  In  France  or 
Italy:  not  Just  In  the  Philippines.  China, 
Malava.  but  also  rl^-it  here  at  home.  A 
mounting  tide  of  anger  Is  rising  against  the 
adminlatratlon  which  has  turned  Its  eye* 
away  from  the  danger,  which  has  even  con- 
doned It  and  refused  to  move  against  It. 

The  attack  upon  Korea  ha*  shocked  us 
awake. 

The  fact  that  we  had  only  a  handful  of  un- 
battle-tralned  occupation  troop*  to  throw 
Into  the  breach;  that  no  fighting  tinlts  were 
anywhere  near  our  Pacific  outposts;  thnt  we 
were  *o  evidently  caught  In  another  Pearl 
Harbor,  dazed  us  at  first.    Little  by  little  the 


tide  of  anger  Is  rising  against  thOM  reapon- 
alble,  both  In  the  Defense  Department  and 
In  the  Department  of  State,  which  Is  both 
the  adviser  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  whcee  hands  all  foreign  policy  rests. 

What  of  the  foreign  policy  in  Europe?  It 
to  a  long  history  of  poor  Judgment,  blunder- 
ln<r,  and  apjieasement.  The  resti'ts  are  there 
for  all  to  see:  Hundreds  and  t^cusand3  of 
freedom-iovlrg  people  forced  under  the  Iron 
curtain  by  a  ruthless,  well-trained  police 
group.  w>iile  we  stood  by  and  let  it  happen. 

Why  havent  we  hammered  en  the  viola- 
tions of  everv  ri^'ecmert  that  'he  Kremlin 
has  been  a-'.d  i>  dslly  guilty  of?  Why  l"?nt 
the  Voice  of  America  a  c^ntlnu'ng  protaafc 
against  the  h'eh-handed  Politboro.  so  com- 
fortably enscon*ed  In  the  palaces  on  the 
hill  above  M^^^cows  Red  Square'  We  have 
checked  the  Communists  to  seme  extent  in 
Europe  throi'ch  the  Msrshall  plan  and  the 
military  assistance  Greek-Turkish  Act  both 
of  which  came  out  of  the  Renubllrnn 
Eightieth  Congress,  but  we  knew  that  the 
danger  is  stll!  grave 

The  Marx  boys  did  not  disband  their  ar- 
mies and  put  their  ship*  of  sea  and  air  into 
mothballs.  They  dldnt  stop  research  on 
fire  power,  tank  armor,  or  end  their  war  pro- 
duction. They  didrt  set  eslrie  appropria- 
tions made  by  a  Republlr*n  Consress  for  a 
70-group  air  force  and  arrocantly  sa'-  48 
groups  are  enough.  They  dldnt  let  those 
48  shrlnic  to  38  They  have  spent  every  min- 
ute of  these  5  years  strengthening  their  air, 
land,  and  sea  forces,  adding  to  their  war 
ftictories.  training  their  youth  and  the  youth 
of  every  satellite  country,  as  well  as  the 
children  they  kidnapped  from  across  their 
own  and  satellite  borders,  to  t>e  Communists 
and  to  be  Csrhters.  They  have  stopped  at 
nothing  that  will  bring  them  nearer  the 
gr>al  set  up  100  years  acn  by  Karl  Marx:  com- 
plete control  of  the  world 

Otn*  appeasemert  jjollcy  was  one  of  the 
main  contributing  elements  In  the  take-over 
bv  the  Kremlin  of  what  we  now  call  the  sat- 
ellite countries  We  know  (and  knew  at  the 
time)  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousand* 
cf  freedom- loving  people  in  thoae  countries, 
as  well  as  In  Russia  proper.  But  In  spite 
of  that  the  President — In  whose  hands  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  rests — not  the 
Congress — made  the  shamefxil  agreement*  of 
Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potadam. 

What  of  our  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East 
which  blew  up  In  Korea?  Rememl)er  al- 
wavs  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  made  by  the  Prealdent,  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  State  It  waa 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee  who 
brought  Rtissla  into  the  Japianese  war  Just 
In  time  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  Jap- 
anese In  Manchuria  and  North  Korea,  and 
to  take  over  the  great  Industries  buUt  there 
over  a  period  of  years.  Xt  was  again  the 
President  who  made  the  secret  agreements 
at  Yalta,  at  Tehran — with  Alger  Hla*  at  hi* 
,sld->  From  Tehran  (194S  i  imtll  the  move 
on  Korea  (June  25.  1950).  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  In  Asia  was  based  on  abject 
appeasement  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Convinced  that  the  free  nations  had  to  be 
strengthened,  and  that  they  had  to  be  joined 
together  for  combined  effort  If  the  Commu- 
nist* were  to  be  stopped  In  their  ruthless 
march  across  the  world,  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish Act  launched  the  BCA  legislation,  initi- 
ated the  Idea  of  the  Atlantic  Part  and  passed 
lavrs  strengthening  the  United  Nations. 
These  measure*  were  the  result  of  real  bi- 
partisan efforts. 

The  shameful  agreemenU  at  Tehran.  Yal- 
ta, and  Potsdam,  the  blundering  method* 
that  have  resulted  In  placing  over  half  a 
billion  of  the  people  of  the  world  under  the 
Soviets  In  China  are  strictly  the  outcome  of 
the  policies  of  the  Dealers.  Republicans 
had  no  part  In  their  Inception  ai^d  have  no 
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iTsponMbUltT  Tor  their  failure  IXi  not  \r\ 
jroun«lre«  be  mUled  by  present  j>rote»t«- 
ttons  tbttt  arc  being  poured  out  upon  tb« 
Und. 

Remember  tbU:  During  tb«  Republican 
Eightieth  CongreM  tbcr*  wm  written  Into 
the  ChitiM  Aid  Act  of  IMS.  Urgely  tbroufb 
tb«  cooa*crmted  effort*  of  Um  CongreMman 
from  lllnneaou.  tb«  Honorable  Waltbs 
Jmo.  a  btpartlaan  China  policy.  It  u  •till 
la  Um  law.  but  the  Kxecuttve  baa  not  teen 
Lt  to  carry  it  out.  Rather  baa  it  been  eraded 
•nd  mtseonatrued  and  action  delayed  by 
tbcae  cbarKed  under  law  wltb  making  It 
effective  Remember  alao  that  It  baa  been 
the  EJtecutn-ea  refuaal  to  carry  out  tbe  ex- 
prawed  vii:  of  tbe  ConfrMt  tbat  held  up 
the  rebuilding  of  a  atroac  Air  Fbrce  and  a 
more  powerful  Nary. 

We  are  a  people  alow  to  anger.  We  have 
courage  to  meet  wbalever  come*.  We  are 
ready  to  give  up  all  leaaer  tblnga  to  preaerve 
tbe  prlcelesa  heritage  tbat  la  otirs  aa  no  other 
people  bave  known  It:  Freedom.  We  know 
tbat  no  man  and  no  gorernment  la  fault* 
lea* — tbat  all  make  mistakes.  These  we  can 
and  must  accept. 

But  today  questions  aa  to  why  we  have 
•o  Uttle  military  strength  when  we  bave 
spent  so  much  are  beard  on  every  band.  la 
Korea  we  are  told  the  battles  are  bloody, 
that  the  courage  of  our  troops  la  magnifi- 
cent, and  vet  the  casualty  lists  are  small. 
Why  are  we  not  told  the  truth?  Why  are 
we  not  told  the  extent  of  our  commumenta 
and  plans  so  tbat  our  young  men  may  know 
whether  they  must  plan  on  military  service? 

When  Government  gives  but  half-truths, 
when  It  wltbbolda  parts  of  the  picture,  there 
begins  the  rising  of  a  tide  of  deep  resent- 
ment that  mtist  sometime  before  long  burst 
the  dikes  and  tiu-n  upon  tboee  responsible 
for  half-truths,  for  repression  of  facts,  ter- 
rible as  these  may  be.  Woe  betide  those  who 
have  trusted  the  people  so  Uttle  tbat  tbey 
have  withheld  the  truth. 

Don't  let  anyone  mislead  you.  Get  the 
recorded  facta  so  clearly  into  youi  minds  that 
you  will  find  yourselves  alert  and  full  of  a 
flaming  lalth  In  the  great  party  tbat  must 
and  will  rise  up  once  more  In  behalf  of 
freedom. 

Take  wltb  you  wherever  you  go  In  these 
next  weeks  the  Digest  of  the  Republican 
Principles  prepared  by  the  national  com- 
mittee last  February  They  are  good  Ameri- 
can principles  wltb  no  taint  of  alien 
ideologlea. 

Caury  with  you  alao  tbe  10  points  Senator 
Makcaut  Chasm  SMrru  put  into  such  suc- 
cinct language— swell  with  pride  tbat  we 
bave  ao  fine  a  woman  representing  us  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Remember,  too,  that  they  aren't  Just 
words,  for  during  the  short  2  years  of  Re- 
publican control  of  the  Congress  taxes  were 
reduced,  the  budget  was  balanced,  and  a 
start  was  made  on  the  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  a  very  real  eflort  was 
made  to  repair  the  damages  done  to  our 
Military  BLtablUhment  We  were  helplees, 
howerar.  wben  the  President  refused  to  act 
vpau  tta*  mandate  of  the  Congresa.  set  aside 
the  appropriations  made,  and  cut  tbe  Air 
Force. 

■ooDomy  at  every  possible  point  is  im- 
perative. To  this  end  Congress  set  up  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  study  the  Executive 
Department  of  Oovernment.  and  report  back 
on  poaalble  metboda  (or  greater  economy  and 
better  administration.  Tha  whole  country 
wanu  action,  and  what  do  we  get?  Twenty- 
one  reorganization  plans,  few  of  them  baring 
much  If  any  relation  to  the  findings  of  tb* 
Commission  and  almoat  all  of  them  adding 
to  the  power  of  the  heads  of  department* 
and   bureaus. 

It  is  signinrant  that  the  only  Cabinet  of- 
ficer wh.}  made  any  econumiaa  haa  baco  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


T)ie«e  are  all  matters  that  need  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  every  man  and 
woman  In  the  United  States 

But  the  question  l)efor*  us  here  In  Cleve- 
land this  morning  is.  what  we  must  do.  we 
Republican  women,  whether  we  are  mem- 
bers of  Republican  club*,  or  members  of  our 
local  and  State  Republican  organlrailon  or 
members  of  neither,  or  of  both?  We  must 
use  every  scrap  of  intelligence,  of  wisdom,  of 
understanding  and  all  of  the  l>est  sense  of 
humor  that  w*  have  to  one  purpose  The 
election  of  Republicans  on  November  7,  not 
just  because  they  are  Republican*  but  be- 
cause tbey  are  the  only  voice  the  free  people 
In  thU  great  country  have  left. 

If  you  have  sensitive  tf^s  that  are  often 
stepped  on.  wrap  them  up  thoroughly  and 
put  on  stout  boots  until  after  the  voles  are 
counted.  If  you  are  downhearted  put  on  the 
biggest  smile  you  ever  saw.  yes.  practice  it 
In  front  of  your  mirror,  but  smile  and  sing 
an  hallelujah  chorus  of  gratitude  that  you 
bare  a  chance  to  get  to  the  people  of  this 
country  straight  from  the  shoulder  before 
it  is  too  late  the  fact  that  the  Government 
Is  their  Government;  that  the  money  it 
spends  so  recklessly,  with  so  few  visible  re- 
sult*, is  their  money.  Make  It  clear  to  them 
that  they  tiave  a  rlKht  to  demand  good 
management,  efficient  administration,  a 
strong  national  defense  and  adherence  to 
American  principles,  and  results. 

We,  we  Americans  found  out  how  to  break 
up  the  atom  and  release  the  terrible  power 
with  It,  we  made  the  atom  bomb  possible 
and  used  It.  Now  atom  bombs  are  loose  in 
an  unfriendly  world,  a  terrible  power. 

But  we  Americans  did  something  much 
more  difficult,  much  more  Important,  when 
we  set  up  our  three-part  Government,  and 
released  the  individual  from  domination  by 
others  of  his  kind  or  by  government  itself. 
We  have  seen  the  power  that  can  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Individual  when  he  Is  free  to 
use  all  of  hlmaelf.  There  is  no  greater  power 
on  earth  than  the  power  of  free  men  Joined 
together  by  common  purpose  and  by  a  com- 
mon will. 

It  Is  thl*  power  that  must  be  Insured  to 
the  world.  Only  by  a  change  over  of  the 
controls  of  the  Congress  from  the  dealers 
to  the  Republicans  can  this  be  assured. 

Only  by  working  with  passionate  unity  can 
we  do  otir  part  to  preserve  freedom  here  and 
across  the  world. 

Let  us  go  out  from  thl*  place  with  de- 
termination  to  do  three  things: 

1.  Lay  aside  all  our  selfish  littleness. 

2  Give  ouraelves  completely  to  the  task 
ahead 

3.  Work  day  and  night,  night  and  day  to 
bring  to  the  people  the  realization  of  their 
Individual  responsibility  to  the  Indntte  Ood 
of  all  mankind  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
alight  In  an  ever-darkening  world. 

Fellow  Republicans:  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  you  will  go  out  from  here  fired  with 
fresh  courage  and  a  burning  faith  in  the 
task  before  us.  It  is  my  prayer  that  we  may 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God  whose  purpose*  we  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  prlrilege  to  serve. 


Timely  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCELL 

or    MIC'MICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wedriesdav.  September  13.  1950 
Mr.     DINQELL      Mr.     Speaker.     th« 
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A5744,  embodies  an  editorial.  "The 
WCTU  and  the  War,"  from  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  dated  Au- 
gust 7. 

The  editorial  Is  a  warnlnK  against  the 
kind  of  tempt-rance  which  brought  upon 
the  Nation  the  era  of  prohibition  which 
we  should  like  to  forget  and  which  we 
hop>e  .shall  never  recur. 

The  attached  Interesting  and  pertinent 
articles  were  gleaned  from  two  dlflerent 
newspapers.  One  captioned  "No  Com- 
plaints" Is  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
under  date  of  September  7.  1950.  head- 
lined Korea,  and  giving  proper  weight  to 
beer,  the  food  drink  so  popular  with  the 
average  American  soldier.  The  other 
was  clipped  from  the  Washington  Post. 
dated  September  9,  and  Indicates  the 
rampant  hypocrisy  prevalent  In  our 
country,  particularly  In  dry  territory 
where  the  crop  of  stills  and  the  output  of 
deadly  moonshine  whisky  is  as  a  rule 
the  greatest. 

No   Complaints — Bxta   Replacx*   Wattb   rot 
CUT-Orr  GI's 

KoaxA.— About  100  American  troops  were 
Isolated  from  the  main  body  of  United  Na- 
tion* forces  in  the  Naktoug  River  bulge  for 
4  days. 

Despite  their  isolation  and  precarious  posi- 
tion, they  effectively  supported  the  drive  to 
push  the  Reds  back  across  the  river. 

Their  principal  assignment  was  to  report 
Communist  troop  movements.  They  could 
watch  the  Reds  easUy  from  the  high  peak 
where  they  were  cut  off.  They  reported  by 
radio. 

The  unit  was  supplied  twice  dally  by  air 
drops.  Planes  brought  ammunition  and 
everything  else  they  needed — except  water. 

Every  time  water  was  dropped  from  a  plane, 
the  container  burst  when  It  hit  the  ground. 
The  situation  waa  becoming  serious. 

Then  some  one.  with  typical  OI  Ingenuity, 
•uggested  individual  cans  of  beer  be  dropped 
one  at  a  time.  It  worked.  After  that  no  one 
complained  of  a  lack  of  water. 

"If  I  could  have  a  can  of  beer  everytlme 
I  wanted  a  drink  of  water."  one  OI  remarked. 
"I  think  I'd  stay  up  there  all  the  rest  of  the 
month." 

ILLXCAL  LiQroa  Sold  ••Lccallt"  in  '"Dbt"  Crrr 

Yazoo  Citt.  Miss.,  September  8.— An  un- 
official agreement  between  the  city  council 
and  local  bootlegers  under  which  the  whisky 
salesmen  operate  by  paying  one  $100  fine  a 
month  was  revealed  here  today. 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  said  Mayor  Pro  Tem- 
pore P  J.  Whalen.  "The  agreement  was  made 
about  2  weeks  ago." 

Mayor  W   S  Perry  Is  out  of  the  State. 

"Unless  something  unforseen  happens,  I 
don't  think  we'll  make  any  change  In  it," 
Whalen  said.  "We're  going  to  try  and  get 
ourselves  some  revenue  from  It." 

Mississippi  Is  one  of  the  two  remaining 
States  with  a  prohibition  law  on  Its  statute 
books.  Enforcement,  however,  is  left  to  city 
and  county  authorities. 

The  State  does  impose  a  black-market  tax 
of  10  percent  on  all  liquor  sales.  Similar 
taxe*  are  collected  by  several  cities  In  the 
State. 

A  protest  against  the  local  tgreements  was 
sounded  at  a  mass  meeting  earlier  this  week, 
called  by  Dr  Webb  Brame,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Norman  Mott,  publisher  of  the  Yazoo  City 
Herald,  told  the  meeting  the  council  acted 
because  "they  alncercly  believe  It  Is  the 
best  way  to  cope  with  the  whisky  and  gam- 
bling  situation." 

Whalen  today  said  "only  about  5  percent 
of  the  people  here  are  excited  about  it." 
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RecoamendatioBi  bj  tbe  State  of  Texas 
to  the  Pretideat'i  Water  Roaourcet 
Water  Policy  CoiBmu»ioB«  Fayctterille, 
Ark.,  Jane  30,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF  TTXA.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Presidents  Water 
Resources  Water  PoUcy  CommlsMon  for 
the  State  of  Texas,  which  statement  was 
presented  at  PayetteviUe,  Ark.,  on  June 
30.  1950. 

In  addition,  there  are  Included  exhibits 
Nos.  2  and  3,  constituting  recommenda- 
tions by  the  State  of  Texas  in  connec- 
tion with  water  conservation. 

There  is  no  greater  domestic  problem 
than  that  of  water  supply  and  particu- 
larly m  the  great  Southwest.  I  think 
the  discussions  in  this  document  will  be 
of  intense  interest  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  it  may  bring  to  our  attention  help- 
ful information  upon  which  to  ba^*  fur- 
ther considerations. 

The  statement  follows: 
Recommendations  by  the  Sta'tx  or  Tex.\s  to 

THE  Pkesident  s   Wateh  Resocrcts  Wateh 

Policy  Commission  at  FAYrmvnjj:,  Akk.., 

June  30,  1950 

mXSENTATlON 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commlsslcn.  the  Ccm- 
mlsslon  has  graciously  Invited  Gov.  Allan 
Shivers  to  communicate  at  this  conference 
the  reccmmendatlons  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  Governor  authorized  the  Texas  water 
code  committee,  an  interim  committee  es- 
tablished by  the  legislature  to  stDdy  the 
water  problems  of  the  State,  to  prepare  and 
present  a  statement  designed  to  reflect  the 
attitude  and  recommendations  of  the  State. 
The  privilege  of  presenting  this  statement 
to  the  Commission  has  been  accorded  to  the 
undersigned  subcommittee.  We  are  mind- 
ful of  the  Governor's  suggestion  that  our 
recommendations  be  built  around  these 
cardln.il  principles:  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  powers  nece^ary  to  navigation 
m  all  streams  which  are  navigable;  when 
such  streams  are  intrastate  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  have  supervision  of  all  other 
rights  therein:  and  when  ruch  streams  are 
interstate  that  all  other  rights  therein  be 
administered   through   Interstate  compacts. 

In  performing  our  assignment  we  have 
received  va:uable  assistance  from  the  State 
board  of  water  engineers. 

PLAN    or    THIS    STATEMENT 

This  statement  contains  la  addition  to 
certain  primary  assumptions: 

I.  A  brief  summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions 

II.  Comments  on  each  of  the  recom- 
mendations: and 

III.  Exhibits. 

We  do  not  propose  a  suggested  water 
policy,  but  seek  to  recommend  some  of  the 
elements  which  we  think  should  be  Incor- 
porated In  the  Integrated  policy  which  IhU 
commission  will  evolve. 

I.    SUMMAXT  or  EXCOMlfTNDATTONa 

1.  Congress  should  reaffirm  the  doctrine 
thnt  the  waters  of  navigable  streams  are  the 
iwor.erty  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  which 


they  flow,  limited  by  the  right  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  prevent  any  materUl  Interfer- 
ence with  acttial  navigation,  and  as  to  in- 
tersuie  streama,  by  tbe  coordinate  rlgbU 
of  tbe  people  of  other  BUtee. 

a  The  storage  of  the  waters  of  the  people 
of  a  State  should  create  In  the  Government 
no  proprietary  righu  to  the  atored  water, 
but  at  most  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
ownera  to  pay  the  Government  reaeonable 
compensation  for  storage  of  tbe  water. 

a  Obvioualy.  tbe  neceealty  for  soil  con- 
servation Is  Inaeparable  from  flood  control 
and  water  conservation. 

4  r,oods  do  not  reco^lze  State  Unea,  but 
our  rivers  In  their  uncontrolled  and  natural 
condition  have  never  obliterated  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  It  la  t>elieved  that  flood 
waters  can  ht  stored  and  managed  in  such 
way  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State*  wUl 
not  be  washed  away  in  the  process. 

5.  A  comprehensive  food  control  and 
water  conservation  program  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  whole  watershed  of  a  stream. 
We  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
best  as  to  an  Interstate  stream  throueh 
employment  of  designated  agencies  of  the 
Government  In  cooperation  with  the  ofBclals 
of  the  respective  States,  and  to  the  extent 
necesfiary  to  adjust  equities  between  or 
among  the  States,  through  the  service  of 
interstate  compact  commissioners.  We  do 
not  feel  that  the  employment  of  authorities 
or  administrators  having  Jurisdiction  of 
areas  created  without  respect  to  State 
boundaries  Is  ess«;ntial. 

6.  In  all  Instances  where  a  watershed  Is 
confined  wholly  within,  or  where  the  con- 
tributlne  portion  of  the  watershed  is  situ- 
ated within,  a  single  State.  aU  water  stored  in 
any  flood-control  or  water-conservation  pro- 
gram for  such  watershed  should  be  owned 
and  used  In  accordance  with  tbe  laws  of  the 
State. 

1.  The  Federal  law  should  make  provision 
for  cash  relmbtirsement  to  a  State  or  a  State 
agency  which  constructs  a  multiple-purpose 
dam  to  tbe  extent  of  the  approved  cost  of 
thp.t  part  cf  the  structure.  Incurred  and  ef- 
fective for  flood  control,  provided  that  the 
amount  reimbursable  and  the  State's  plan 
for  the  operation  of  tbe  flood-control  facili- 
ties of  the  structure  shall  bave  first  been 
approved  by  the  agency  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  operating  flood- 
control  facilities  In  that  vicinity 

8  We  feel  that  the  Reclamation  Act  should 
be  amended  in  harmony  with  what  appears  to 
be  its  orlgmal  intent,  to  the  end  that  the 
legal  title  to  a  project  should  remain  In  the 
United  Sutea  imtll  It  baa  received  reim- 
bursement of  the  capital  cost  of  the  facilities; 
bti  that  throughout  the  repayment  period 
the  equitable  title  to  sucb  facilities  be  vested 
In  the  landowners.  The  contract  should  pro- 
vide that  upon  repayment  to  the  Government 
of  its  cost  both  the  legal  and  equitable  title 
will  become  vested  in  such  Landowners  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  affirmative  action 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  Congress. 

9.  We  feel  that  the  Reclamation  Act  should 
be  further  amended  in  harmony  with  the 
recommendations  heretofore  made  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Texas  Water  Conserva- 
tion Association  In  its  presentation,  dated 
AprU  28,  1950.  An  excerpt  from  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  association,  proposing  such 
amendments  to  the  Reclamation  Act  is  at- 
tached hereto  as  exhibit  2. 

10.  The  Federal  Power  Act  sbotxld  be 
amended  eo  as  to  remove  obvious  Imi^edl- 
ments  to  the  active  cooperation  by  States 
in  the  water-conservation  and  flood-control 
program  of  the  country.  The  following 
amendments  are  suggested: 

(a)  No  State,  agency  of  a  State,  munici- 
pality or  other  public  body  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commlselon  before  construcing  a  dam 
at  which  power  will  bt  developed  unless 
there  Is  a  finding  by  the  Department  of  the 


Army  that  the  ■tmcttire  will  affect  ad- 
versely nsTlfstlon  on  tbe  surwin; 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Federal  Power 
Act  under  which  tbe  United  State*  Govern - 
Dient  would  bsve  tbe  right  to  recapture  • 
dam  and  other  works  owned  by  a  State,  a 
State  agency,  munlctpftllty.  or  other  public 
body,  after  tbe  czpirstion  of  tbe  Ucenae 
should  be  repealed. 

11  We  feel  tbat  to  tbe  extent  permitted 
by  the  Constitution.  Congress  should  place 
greater  emphssls  on  the  value  of  water  stor- 
age for  Industrial  and  munlclpsl  purposes.  In 
determining  tbe  fesslbUlty  cf  a  multiple- 
purpose  dam. 

PUMAIT   ASSrMPTlONS 

We  wtll  assume  that  certain  principle*  will 
be  Incorporated  In  or  recognised  In  any  dec- 
laration which  mcy  *>e  made  of  the  Govern- 
ment's national  water  resotirce*  policy.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

1.  That  the  national  Interest  requires:  A 
rubstantlal  or  major  partlcipatirn  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  prcvUlon 
cf  flood -control  facilities  for  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries:  provision  by 
the  Government,  upon  request  of  the  land- 
owners, at  a  cost  not  greater  than  cost  to 
the  Government  for  irrigation  facilities  for 
lands  economically  Irrigable  under  standards 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  (not  a  primary  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government);  contribution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  cost  of  eoU  treatment  so 
as  to  prevent  erosion,  a  substantial  contrib- 
utor to  floods  of  streams  and  because  of 
siltatlon.  an  Important  factcw  In  the  ex- 
pense of  controlling  floods:  and  wherever 
practicable  In  the  performance  of  its  recla- 
mation and  flood-control  obligations  that 
the  Government  employ  multiple-pvirpose 
dams  so  as  to  prodxice  revenues  which  will 
reduce  the  expenses  of  op>eratlon,  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  provide  reimbursement 
of  the  capital  expenditure.  iSeriotis  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  Is  Invited  to 
suggestions  contained  In  a  report  heretofore 
filed  with  the  Commlasion  by  the  Irriga- 
tion task  force  of  the  Engineers  Joint  Coun- 
cil. It  proposes  a  modernized  approach  to 
determination  of  benefits  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  jjsyments  for  a  Government -con- 
structed project.  Attached  hereto  as  exhibit 
3  is  an  excerpt  ip.  18)  of  that  report.) 

2.  That  in  the  several  States  practices  in 
the  use  of  water  and  laws  regulating  tbe 
use  of  water  have  become  a  part  of  the 
economy  cf  the  State,  and  based  thereon  im- 
portant vested  rights  have  become  fixed  and 
perfected. 

3.  Tbe  State  of  Texas  (as  Is  tbe  case  In 
other  States)  has  authorized  substantial 
Integrated  river- improvement  programs,  and 
In  the  case  of  the  Brazos  River  is  In  the 
midst  of  its  own  flood-control  and  water- 
conservation  program.  Pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress  the  Army  also  is  building  fiood- 
control  and  multiple- purpose  projects  on 
the  Brazos.  There  Is  no  conflict  between 
the  program  of  the  Army  and  that  of  the 
State.  The  work  of  one  complements  the 
other.  Each  Government  structure  elimi- 
nates the  construction  by  the  rtate  of  that 
unit.  The  State  legislature  created  the 
Brazos  River  Agency  In  1929,  being  the  first 
Instance  in  the  United  States  of  a  public 
agency  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  controlling 
the  water  of  an  entire  watershed.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  encotirage  and 
not  place  any  impediments  to  such  activities. 

4.  Experience  has  taught  that  flood  con- 
trol and  conservation  Improvements  can  b9 
planned  and  constructed  most  economically 
and  efficiently  when  the  planning  Is  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  watershed  of  tbe  river; 
but  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  ualng  an 
Improvement  unit  larger  than  a  coirplets 
watershed,  which  would  Include  all  contrib- 
uting sotirces  of  water  and  lu  cutlet  to  the 
sea. 
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1.  Concraa  ilkaald  rMJhm  Um  doctrln* 
^HU  UM  vmtan  of  aancftM*  •trMnu  »rr  tb« 
ptvywty  of  tiM  people  of  tiM  8Mt*  in  which 
they  flow.  Itxnltrd  by  U>»  rtght  oC  tb»  Oot- 
crnnMnt  to  pr«»ent  any  materUl  Interference 
wtth  actia*!  navlfBtlCKL  and  as  to  Interstata 
ytrfrf»m  by  tlae  coordlnat*  nglits  ot  the  peo- 
pte  at  ottMT  8ut«s 

J.  The  ftcn«*  or  the  wat«»  of  tbm  people 
of  •  »*te  sbould  create  in  the  OoTWMBent 
no  proortetary  rttbta  to  the  suxed  vater.  but 
at  moat  aa  dbUfMoa  ob  tbe  part  oi  the 
to  pay  tlM  OiiiwuwnT  raaaonable 
ktton  for  ■tone*  at  tb» 


Commmt 

CongT^sa  iiiiigiilwrt  water  rt«lita  wblch 
were  vested  under  State  Uw«  and  tbe  propri- 
ety and  tne  neoeartty  at  eoaplytn«  with  State 
law*  when  tne  National  aeclamatlon  Act  at 
1902  wa»  paMed-  Tboae  pronilaaa  ct  the 
•ct  haTe  nerer  iMn  repealed.  Section  8  of 
the  odclnal  act  dented  any  intention  to  "In- 
tr;rfei«  with  the  Uwa  of  any  SUte  or  territory 
rrt^Mng  to  ttoe  control,  appropriation.  t»e,  or 
dtetrlbuUon  of  water  uaed  In  IrrlgaUon.  or 
any  seated  right  acquired  thereunder"  and 
t^^iu^ij  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "pro- 
ceed In  conformity  with  such  laws  - 

Perhapa  the  Commission  wlU  recall  that 
#«lng  the  SeTenty-elghth  Congress  when 
the  flood-controi  bUl  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate  the  State*  t>ecame  alarmed 
orer  aome  of  the  provialons  In  the  biU  be- 
cause It  accorded  no  recognition  to  any 
right*  of  the  State*  In  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  proposed  flood-control 
and  multlple-purpoee  dams,  nor  In  the  dis- 
position and  use  of  the  wat«-  to  be  stored  by 
such  structure*.  This  agitation  resulted  In 
the  calling  of  a  conference  In  Chicago  at- 
t*nded  by  the  repreeentaUTes  of  the  gover- 
non  of  approximately  40  States.  Out  of  tills 
conference  grew  tbe  so-called  Oliahoney 
MMBdaaBta  to  the  flood-control  bill.  The 
amiBdmanta  were  enacted  into  the  law 
known  as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Un- 
der that  act  no  such  structure  planned  by 
the  Government  can  be  constructed  until 
the  GcTemor  of  the  State  or  a  repreaenta- 
tlve  of  the  State  designated  by  him  shall 
bare  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  crltl- 
ct«e.  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
proposed  project.  It  cannot  be  constructed 
over  tbe  opposition  of  the  State  unless  and 
untU  Congrew  shall  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  again  on  the  propriety  of  the 
project. 

There  Is  another  prorUlon  in  the  Flood 
control  Act  al  1944.  applicable  to  all  of  the 
so-called  Western  SUtea.  IncliKllnt  the  SUte 
of  Texas,  that  the  use  of  water  for  eoaMmp- 
tire  purposes  m  preecrlbed  by  State  Uws  In 
the  stieams  thus  taqiroved  has  priority  over 
the  use  of  the  water  for  navigation. 

If  there  U  any  doubt  that  these  prin- 
ciples announced  in  th*  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902  and  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
constitute  a  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  Goeenuaect  Congress  should  make 
the  declaration  at  policy  as  to  such  matters 
definite. 

Under  tbe  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  the 
Bceretary  of  the  Army  and  his  representa- 
tive* m  the  Corpa  of  Knglneers  of  the  United 
States  Arm;  have  aaeumed  properly,  that 
tbe  water  stored  at  a  multiple-purpose  dam 
la  tbe  property  of  the  people  of  the  State 
in  which  the  water  Is  stored,  but  that  rea- 
•onable  financial  arrangements  should  be 
n^»i4«  with  tbe  Government  for  pajrment  of 
tbe  coat  ol  storing  the  water.  We  refer,  of 
ootirac.  to  storage  space  at  such  a  dam  not 
devoted  ijrimarlly  to  flood  storage.  It  la 
provided  ut  the  expense  of  the  Oovemment. 
but  o<mserTaUoa  storage  is  mads  available 
for  use  by  tbe  people  of  tbe  state  through 
sale  or  contract.  In  several  InsUncee  the 
Oorpe  of  Ingloecrs  of  tbe  Army  haa  made 
contracts  with  muaidpalitie*  under  which 


tbe  municipality  pays  either  In  a  lump  sum 
the  cost  o{  the  part  of  conservation  storage 
to  be  used  by  It.  or  makes  annual  paymenU 
deaigned  to  liquidate  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  Goverumeut  In  the  conservation 
stonkg*  capacity  ot  tbe  dam.  In  two  or  three 
Inataneea  In  TnM»  tbe  Government  has  sold 
perpetual  starafe  rlgbta  In  reservoirs  to 
water  district*.  The  Army  has  no  water  to 
sell  but  It  can  sell  all  or  p.trt  of  Its  exceaa 
storage  capacltv.  If  this  U  not  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  It 
abotild  t>e  declared  as  the  general  policy. 

And  If  our  laws  are  not  clear  enough  on 
tbe  subject  to  convince  the  ofDclals  of  the 
MTtral  agencies  cbarged  with  administer- 
ing Gorernment-owned  dams  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  that  the  primary  rlghu 
ot  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable stream  extend  to  the  reasonable  use  of 
the  water  of  the  stream,  a  renewed  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  thU  subject  should  be 
made.  The  Commlwlon.  doubtless.  Is  cog- 
nisant of  the  dlfflcultles  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  residents  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  In  Calirornla.  Evidence 
adduced  In  court  shows  that  before  the 
Frlant  Dam  was  constructed  the  Bureau 
assured  the  people  of  the  valley  that  their 
riparian  and  approprlatlve  rights  to  water 
In  the  river  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  the  dam  and  to  the  extent 
that  those  rlfijhts  existed  Independently  of 
the  dam  they  would  be  honored  and  re- 
spected by  the  Government.  After  the 
dam  was  completed  litigation  was  Instituted 
In  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  repre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Is  In- 
sUtlng  that  because  the  stream  Is  navljfable 
the  Government  owns  paramount  rlghu  to 
the  water,  and  that  all  so-called  riparian 
rights  existing  because  of  the  l<xatlon  of  the 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  all  so- 
called  approprlatlve  rights  theretofore 
granted  by  the  SUte  of  California  must  fall, 
although  the  question  of  navigation  Is  not 
Involved  In  the  proceeding.  No  doubt  the 
Commission  will  leel  that  this  situation 
should  be  clarified 

May  I  remind  you  that  In  the  President's 
speech  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  May  11, 
1950.  in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  the 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Administration,  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  In  the  western  part 
of  the  country  as  distinguished  from  the 
needs  In  the  Kast.  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  private  rights  In  the 
water  of  the  streams.  After  concluding  his 
comments  on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
he  said : 

"We  have  worked  out  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
which  builds  on  that  successful  experience 
but  recognized  the  different  circumstances 
out  here.  Take  one  simple  example.  In 
this  area,  a  farmers  right  to  the  use  of 
water  Is  viul  to  hU  livelihood,  and  U  pro- 
tected by  State  laws.  That  Is  the  way  It 
should  be,  and  the  Columbia  Valley  Adminis- 
tration I  have  recommended  would  have  no 
power  to  tamper  with  anyone's  water  rights." 
By  the  same  token  the  Congress  should 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  no  one  connected 
with  any  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment whether  It  be  the  proposed  Colum- 
bia Valley  Administration  or  otherwise  shall 
have  power  to  tamper  with  anyone's  water 
rights  We  believe  that  this  Commlsaion 
will  conclude  that  such  doctrine  Is  worthy 
of  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

3  Obviously,  the  necessity  for  soil  con- 
servation Is  Inseparable  from  flood  control 
and  water  conservation 

Comment 
The  United  State*  Government  Is  doing 
such  an  excellent  Job  In  Its  soil  conaerva* 
Hon  program  optratlnK  principally  throUtjh 
tbe  Department  of  A>?riculture.  and  to  »ume 
extent  through  other  agencies,  that  extended 
comment  Is  unnecessary  The  Importance 
of  stopping  every  drop  of  water  as  close  as 


possible  to  the  place  where  It  fall*  Is  »o  well 
recognised  that  emphasl*  Is  supernuous. 
OM  WMon  Impelling  this  observation  by 
Texas  Is  that  during  the  first  hundred  yean 
of  civilized  agriculture  In  our  Slate  three- 
fourths  of  the  top  soil  of  our  watersheds  haa 
been  washed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For- 
tunately this  condition  Is  being  Improved 
under  the  organized  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, but  It  takes  many  years  to  restore  the 
soil  which  U  carried  away  by  a  24-hovu-  flood. 

4.  Floods  do  not  recognize  State  lines,  but 
our  rivers  In  their  uncontrolled  and  natural 
condition  have  never  obliterated  the  boun- 
daries of  the  States.  It  is  believed  that  flood 
waters  can  be  stored  and  managed  In  such 
way  that  sovereignty  of  the  States  will  not 
be  washed  away  in  the  process. 

5.  A  comprehensive  flood  control  and  water 
conservation  program  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  whole  watershed  of  a  stream.  We 
believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  best 
as  to  an  Interstate  stream  through  employ- 
ment of  designated  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  cooperation  with  the  officials  of  the 
respective  States,  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  adjust  equities  between  or  among  the 
States,  through  the  service  of  Interstate  com- 
pact commissioners.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
employment  of  authorities  or  administrators 
having  Jurisdiction  of  areas  created  without 
respect  to  SUte  boundaries  U  essential. 

Comment 
We  realize  that  this  Item  is  controversial. 
There  are  i>ersuaslve  argumenU  In  favor  of 
the  so-called  regional  river  authority  which 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  territory  situ- 
ated in  two  or  more  States.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  If  such  a  project  were  operated  by  one 
man  or  by  three  men  the  expense  would  be 
less  and  time  saved  by  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  consulting  with  the  component  States  sit- 
uated within  his  or  their  Jurisdiction.  A  fair 
answer  to  that  argument  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  could  be  saved  to  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  by  vesting  com- 
plete powers  of  government  In  one  man  or 
In  a  three-man  commission.  Thus  would 
be  obviated  the  expense  of  a  Congress,  the 
delays  and  expense  of  our  court  systems,  and 
the  tremendous  expense,  delays,  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort  In  the  many  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  department.  But 
we  hold  to  the  principle  that  even  though 
a  democracy  Is  the  most  expensive  form  of 
government,  still  we  are  willing  to  pay  per- 
haps 25  percent  more  cost  and  put  up  with 
50  percent  more  delay  In  tht  proce«ses  of  our 
Government  rather  than  give  a  power  of  at- 
torney for  all  governmental  functions  to  a 
Single  man  or  commission. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted,  the  States  yielded  sufficient  cf 
their  individual  prerogatives  of  sovereignty 
to  permit  the  formation  of  »he  Union.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  Invitation  In  the 
Constitution  for  the  Government  to  dissect 
the  area  of  the  United  States  Into  segments 
comprising  groups  of  States  or  parts  of  two 
or  more  States  which  would  have  authority 
or  power  to  determine  the  economic  life  and 
substantial  rlghU  of  the  people  of  those 
particular  groups  of  States  or  areas. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
frain from  an  attempt  to  create  the  so-called 
regional  authorities  until  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  objectives  cannot  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  through  coojseratlve 
efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  States  or  the  coor- 
dinated efforts  of  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  involved  in  a  given 
problem.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  arrange- 
ment now  In  effect  as  to  the  flood-control 
and  conservation  program  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  Is  adequate.  Here  the  governors  of 
the  several  SUtes  are  working  with  the 
representatives  of  departments  of  the  United 
States  Governrient  on  the  vast  pn-Htram. 
The  Job  Is  being  done  without  surrender  by 
the  States. 
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Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  interstate  compacU  In  working 
out  problems  of  tbls  kind.  Texas  has  bad 
great  success  In  working  through  Interstate 
compact  commissioner*  and  feels  that  the 
remaining  interstate  problems  will  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  throvigh  compact  commis- 
sions recently  authorized.  It  would  appear 
that  little.  If  any.  arKumenl  Is  needed  to 
support  this  rfcommendatlon. 

In  short,  if  there  are  to  be  any  Federal 
regional  authorities,  borrowing  an  expression 
from  a  prominent  Hollywood  executive.  Texas 
prefers   to  be  Included  out  of  them. 

6  In  all  InsUnces  where  a  watershed  Is 
coufliied  wholly  within,  or  where  the  con- 
tributing portion  of  the  watershed  Is  situated 
within,  a  single  Stale,  all  water  stored  In  any 
flood  control  or  water  conservation  program 
fur  such  watershed,  shculd  be  owned  ar.d 
uied  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
SUte. 

Comment 

Acting  under  constitutional  mandate 
(1917i,  the  Texas  Legislature  has  created  lu 
several  agencies,  each  vested  with  lull  pcw.r 
to  perform  all  flood-control  and  conservation 
duties  In  the  watershed  Involved.  Through 
agencies  of  this  kind  the  State  Is  approach- 
ing the  complete  control  of  the  Colorado 
River  of  Texas.  It  Is  In  process  of  controlling 
the  Brazos  River.  The  Brazos  agency  Is  co- 
operating closely  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army  In  Its  program.  Much  work  Is 
being  done  by  other  so-called  districts  and 
SUte  authorities  created  by  the  legislature. 
Attention  Is  called  to  this  matter  because 
there  has  been  some  effort  by  Members  oi 
C<jngress  from  other  Slates  to  include  the 
watersheds  situated  lu  the  State  of  Texas 
In  an  administration  or  authority  which 
would  be  created  to  regulate  and  conserve 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Valley.  A 
glance  at  a  watershed  map  of  the  Sute  of 
Texas  incorporated  as  exhibit  No.  1  will 
show  that  all  of  the  rivers  In  the  State  of 
Texas  w.th  the  exception  of  our  boundary 
rivers  (interstate  and  International)  have 
theu-  resi>ective  sources  wiihm  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  and  discharge  their  flew 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Because  our  rivers 
could  have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the 
flood  or  conservation  problems  of  any  other 
SUU;.  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Congress 
would  consider  seriously  superimposing  over 
Texas  an  administrauve  body  which,  among 
Its  duties,  would  have  junsdicti..)n  over  the 
watersbeds  of  the  State.  TMs  is  especially 
so  since  the  Sute  is  in  the  midst  of  Its  cwn 
vast  program  for  the  control  of  the  flocxis 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  waters  In  its 
several  watersheds.  The  State's  program  Is 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  Army  which 
ts  effecting  the  Government  s  flood-control 
program  In  Texas  is  working  lu  full  harmony 
With  the  State  agencies.  It  is  believed  that 
St  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  serious 
consideration  will  be  given  to  vast  expansion 
of  the  State's  water  conservation  program. 

E\€n  as  to  our  boundary  rivers  our  inter- 
national and  Interstate  problems  have  either 
been  solved  or  are  well  on  the  way  to 
solution. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  affected  by  one  Inter- 
national water  ueaty — that  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  relating  to  the  utilization  of 
the  waters  of  Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers, 
and  hose  of  the  Rio  Grande  tn-im  Fcrt  Quit- 
man. Tex.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
treaty  was  consummated  and  became  effec- 
tive Novemtjer  8.  1945  As  a  result  three 
large  dams  are  to  be  constructed  Jointly  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  which  Is  expected  to 
be  under  construction  during  1950.  The 
water  In  these  dams  allotted  to  the  United 
Slates  will  be  administered  under  Texas 
laws. 

The  sute  of  Texas  is  also  a  party  to  two 
Interstate  compacts— the  Rio  Grande  com- 
part. aSectlng  the  Rio  Grande  above  Fort 
Quitman,  and  the  Pecos  River  compact. 


Congress  has  authcfftaed  tbe  States  of 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  to  nego- 
tiate a  compact  on  tbe  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  River,  and  the  cc«n- 
pact  conunisalon  is  already  actively  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  this  compact. 

H.  R.  8873  has  been  Introduced  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  compact  relating  to  the 
waters  of  the  Red  River  by  the  States  of 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
and  a  similar  resolution  will  be  Introduced 
within  the  next  few  days  affecting  the  waters 
of  the  Sabine  River  between  the  SUtes  of 
Louisiana  and  Te.tas. 

7  The  Federal  law  should  make  provision 
for  cash  reimbursement  to  a  State  cr  a  State 
agency  which  ccnstrucu  a  multiple  ptirpose 
dam  to  the  extent  cf  the  approved  cost  of 
that  part  of  the  structure.  Incurred  and  ef- 
fective for  flood  control,  provided  that  the 
amount  reimbursable  and  the  State's  plan 
for  the  operation  of  the  flood-control  facili- 
ties of  tbe  stnjcture  shall  have  first  btcn  ap- 
proved by  the  agency  cf  the  Government 
charged  with  the  d'.^ty  of  operating  flood- 
control  faculties  in  that  vicinity. 

Comment 
There  are  and  will  be  Instances  where  a 
flofxl  control  ar>d  conservation  agency  of  a 
State  Is  plannlne  a  multiple  purpose  dam 
which  with  slliiht  modlflcatlon  coald  be  made 
to  serve  a  very  useful  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Its  flood-control  pro- 
gram. This  Is  especially  so  if  the  States 
project  Is  situated  u;>stream  from  other  units 
projected  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
such  instances  it  should  be  possible  to  effect 
a  real  economy.  The  Federal  Government 
should  make  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
the  Sute's  unit  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  itself  would  be  relieved  from 
providing  similar  capacity  on  the  stream. 
To  Illustrate  the  point  your  attention  Is 
directed  to  pending  Senate  bill  343'.2  by  Sen- 
ators Keek  and  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  This 
bill  seeks  to  modify  the  Gcverument  s  gen- 
eral plan  for  lmpn:ving  the  Arkansas  River 
basin  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$7,000,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Grand  River  Dam 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  the 
Crovernment's  contribution  for  the  flood- 
storage  capacity  of  Markham  Dam  which  is 
to  be  constructed  by  the  State  agency  We 
have  In  mind  similar  instances  m  Texas. 
Doubtless  there  are  instances  m  several  other 
States.  Wliy  duplicate  the  effort  of  a  State 
a^^ency  If  a  real  economy  can  be  effected  by 
the  Government  In  contributing  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  State  unit? 

8.  We  feel  that  the  Reclamation  Act  should 
be  amended  In  harmony  with  what  appears 
to  be  Its  original  Intent,  to  the  end  that  the 
lepal  title  to  a  project  should  remain  in  the 
United  States  until  It  has  received  re'.m- 
bursement  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  facili- 
ties; but  that  throughout  the  repayment 
p«>riod  the  equitable  title  to  such  facilities 
be  vested  In  the  landowners.  The  contract 
Should  provide  that  upon  repayment  to  the 
Government  Its  coet  both  the  legal  and 
equiuble  title  should  be  vested  In  such 
landowners  without  the  necessi  y  of  any 
affirmative  action  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  Congress. 

9  We  feel  that  the  Reclamation  Act  should 
be  farther  amended  In  harmony  with  the 
recommendations  heretofore  made  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Texas  Water  Conserva- 
tion Association  in  Its  presentation  to  the 
Commission,  dated  April  28,  1950.  An  ex- 
cerpt fr(  m  the  presentation  by  the  asj^ocia- 
tlon,  proposing  such  a.mendmenu  to  the 
Reclamation    Act    is    attached    hereto    as 

exhibit  a. 

Comment 

Reclamation  projects  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  financed  by  the  Government 
on  the  asstimption  that  during  the  term  of 
the  contract  with  the  landowners  or  theur 
representatives  the  Government  wUl  receive 


payments  which  will  liquidate  tbe  Oovem- 
ment'* cost  of  tbe  project.  We  believe  tbe 
Reclamation  Act  of  1903  Is  stifBdent  au- 
thority to  Justify  qult-clalmlrjg  these  Im- 
provements to  the  people  who  have  paid  the 
bill  as  soon  as  the  Government  geU  Its 
money  back.  The  1939  amendnent  to  the 
Reclaimatlon  Act  seemingly  permlU  con- 
tracts which  could  extend  beyond  the  re- 
payment period.  At  any  rate,  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclamation  does  not  appear  particularly 
anxious  to  deed,  or  otherwise  divest  Itself 
of  title  to.  the  properties  after  the  projects 
have  l>een  fully  pwdd  out.  As  to  new  projects 
which  are  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress designed  with  the  praiseworthy  purpoM 
of  affording  municipal  water  supply,  the 
status  of  the  title  to  the  properties  after  the 
subscribing  municipalities  shall  have  repoid 
to  the  Government  the  full  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  not  clear.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
sponsoring  these  pr.-ijects  suggests  that  ;t 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  Congress  after 
the  entire  repayment  has  been  made  to  quit- 
claim the  Interest  of  the  Government  to  the 
municipalities  which  have  paid  for  the 
projects.  In  those  Insunce*.  as  well  as  in 
all  other  Insunces,  we  think  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  by  Congress  that  when 
the  Government  has  received  reimburse- 
ment for  reclamation  projects  i  whether  pri- 
marily for  Irrtgatlcm  or  for  municif>al 
storage)  the  title  should  be  recognised  as  in 
the  people  or  the  agencies  which  have  paid 
for  the  projects. 

Without  some  amendment  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  we  beheve  there  will  be  minimum 
use  ot  the  Bureau's  facilities  In  Texai.  at 
least  on  the  major  rivers.  Watert  stored  on 
Texas  rivers  for  irrigation  purposes  (except 
the  Rio  Grande  which  Is  an  International 
stream)  would  be  used  principally  In  the 
extreme  southern  part  cf  the  Sute  for  rice 
culture.  Because  of  the  Inherent  nature  of 
the  crop  requiring  rotation  of  land  use  (3 
years  in  crop  and  3  years  fallow),  there  can 
be  no  160-  nor  320- acre  rice  farms.  Rice  can 
be  grown  successfully  only  in  large  acreages 
and  in  large  ownerships.  So  long  as  It  Is  the 
principal  crop  the  160-acre  llmlUtion  will 
prevent  extensive  operations  of  the  Bureau 
In  Texas.  This  Is  so  likewise  as  to  pasture 
lands  which  otherwise  could  be  Irrigated 
very  successfully. 

10.  TT.e  Federal  Power  Act  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  remove  obvious  Impedi- 
ments to  the  active  cooperation  by  Sutes  In 
the  water  conservation  and  flood  control 
program  cf  the  country.  The  following 
amendments   are   suggested: 

(a»  No  State,  agency  of  a  State,  munici- 
pality or  other  public  body  should  be  re- 
quired to  cbuin  a  license  frorc  the  Federal 
Power  Ccmmisslon  before  constructing  a  dam 
at  which  power  will  be  developed  unless 
there  is  a  fcading  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  the  structure  will  affect  adversely 
navigation  on  the  stream; 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  under  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  recapture  a 
dam  and  other  works  owned  by  a  Sute.  a 
State  agency,  municipality  or  other  public 
body,  after  the  expiration  of  the  license 
should  be  repealed. 

Comment 
There  Is  probably  sound  reason  for  regulat- 
ing under  license  a  power  project  owned  and 
operated  by  a  private  utility  company;  but 
the  reason  does  not  exist  In  the  Instance 
of  a  power  project  of  a  State  or  a  Sute-owned 
or  sponsored  agency.  This  Is  manifestly  so 
If  the  project  U  not  to  be  situated  on  Gov- 
ernment-owned lands.  In  Its  origlnaJ  con- 
ception the  Federal  Power  Act  (formerly  tbs 
Water  Power  Act)  was  enacted  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  Sutes  In  instances 
wherein  private  utility  companies  were  pre- 
empting through  special  legislation  TSluAbls 
power  sites  on  Government -owned  Isbd. 
The  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  urged 
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the  paa»a«e  of  IwcUlatloa  which  would  r«ru- 
lat«  und«  geneTMl  Uw  th*  gT«iilln«.  la  the 
futiire.  of  these  raluable  rliihts,  which  pre- 
Tlousiy  had  been  conlerred  by  CoDgnm 
throxigh  special  legtslauon  without  »ny  ma- 
terlaJ  consideration  to  the  OoTenunent-  The 
provisions  of  the  law  as  now  written  are  ap- 
plicable to  public  bodies  as  well  as  to  prlrat* 
Interests.  Where  Oorernment  lands  are  not 
Involred  it  U  dlfflcult  to  see  why  public  agen- 
ahould  be  required  to  take  out  such 
For  that  reason  we  think  that  the 
provision  requiring  the  Ucenae  should  ti* 
restricted  to  those  cases  only  where  the 
structure  might  l>e  injurious  to  navigation. 
In  such  Instances  the  license  would  be  with- 
held until  facilities  to  accommodate  naviga- 
tion could  be  Installed. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  real  Justlflcatlon  for 
the  Government  to  have  the  right  to  take  at 
Its  "net  investment"  a  State-owned  project 
at  the  expiration  of  the  50-year  license. 
This  means  in  effect  that  the  Government 
would  be  permitted  to  take  over  (without 
reference  to  its  value  i  without  pay  a  State- 
owned  project,  because  within  50  years  a 
project  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  be  fully 
depreciated.  11  the  Investment  is  depre- 
ciated at  2  percent  i>er  year  it  will  be  fully 
depreciated  at  the  end  of  the  50-year  llcensa 
even  though  the  project  Itself  may  have  an- 
other 100  years  of  useful  life,  because  it  is 
the  policy  of  owners  of  these  projects  to 
maintain  the  proiJeriiea  In  good  operating 
condition. 

At  this  time  the  Brazos  district,  mentioned 
In  another  part  i>{  this  statement,  has  com- 
pleted all  of  Its  plans  and  the  financing  for 
the  construction  of  three  small  dams  at 
which  hydroelectric  power  will  be  developed. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  making  no  con- 
tribution whatever  to  the  construction  of 
thcae  units,  and  the  district  proposes  to  liq- 
uidate the  entire  construction  cost  by  pledg- 
ing the  net  operating  revenues  of  the  dams 
for  a  period  of  30  years.  It  has  filed  a  dec- 
laration of  intent  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  required  by  law.  While  it  la 
conceded  that  the  construction  of  these 
units  can  have  no  practical  or  material  effect 
on  the  navigability  of  rhe  stream.  If  th« 
Peoeral  Power  Commission  finds  that  the 
construction  will  "affecf  the  navigability 
of  the  stream  either  adversely  or  favorably, 
tht  district  cannot  proceed  with  Its  construc- 
tion program  unt;l  it  applies  for  and  re- 
celvea  a  license  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  attorney  general  of  Texas  has 
advised  the  district  that  It  cannot  legally 
accept  such  license  because  of  the  recap- 
ture provisions.  Under  the  State  law  any 
net  profits  after  payment  of  lis  Indebted- 
ncH  earfted  by  the  district  belongs  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  State  of  Texas.  So  the 
attorney  general  holds  that  the  district  can- 
not Jeopardize  the  State's  property  to  recap- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  as  Is  re- 
quired under  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Act  as  now  written.  So  if  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  finds  that  It  has  Juris- 
diction over  these  three  dams,  they  cannot 
be  built.  The  power  the  dams  would  de- 
velop and  the  water  they  would  conserve  will 
be  lost.  Also,  the  net  earning  power  of  the 
dams  In  the  amount  of  $1,250,000  per  year 
would  be  lost  Ftirthermore,  a  finding  that 
the  Federal  Power  CoaamiMiOD  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  three  dams  will  likewise 
cause  the  Inability  uf  the  district  and  the 
State  to  construct  three  additional  dams  In 
west  Texas  which  would  doubtless  be  subject 
to  the  same  ruling.  For  these  reasr^ns  and 
bec'AUite  "iher  States  and  public  agencies  la 
the  country  are  affected,  we  recommend  the 
proposed  amendments. 

11.  We  feel  that,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  Constitution.  Congress  la  cieiermln- 
Ing  the  feasibility  of  a  multlple-pur|>i;t>e  dam. 
■nuuld  place  greater  emph.uii.^  uu  lue  vulue 


of  water  storage  for  Industrial  and  municipal 
ptirpoaes. 

Comment 

Und«r  general  Uw.  the  Corps  of  Fn^neera 
of  the  Army,  in  determining  the  feasibility 
of  a  dam.  Is  not  permitted  to  take  into 
actual  consideration  the  value  of  storage 
capacity  which  may  later  be  sold  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  to  Industries  for  water  sup- 
ply. We  feel  that  because  of  the  recognized 
shortage  and  increased  use  of  water  for  do- 
mestic, municipal,  and  Industrial  purposes 
throughout  the  Nation,  a  new  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  value  of  'luch 
storage. 

An  acre-foot  of  water,  stored  where  It  can 
be  used  economically,  will  yield:  In  electric 
energy  at  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  45  cents; 
for  Irrigation  use  75  cents  to  tl:  for  munici- 
pal use  at  2  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  16  40. 
So  there  la  every  reason  to  accord  a  very  high 
value  to  storage  facilities  which  will  be  u.sed 
for  municipal  and  domestic  purposes  We 
believe  the  encouragement  of  such  procedure 
is  In  line  with  the  Commission's  objectives. 
The  States  should  be  Interested  In  working 
cut  financing  arrangements  under  which 
they  might  purchase  such  storage  rights  at 
Government  owned  dams,  thus  assuring  a 
needed  supply  for  their  people.  Moreover, 
water  thus  stored  would  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  It  Is  believed  that 
Texfis  would  give  Interested  consideration  to 
coop>eratlng  with  the  Government  In  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  such  storage  at  Government 
dams. 

Respectfully, 

Geobgb  A.  Knapp, 

Houston,  Tex. 

R.  Dean  Moobhxad, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Hiram    Childress, 

Sweetwater,  Tex. 

John  Bell, 

Cuero.  Tex. 

John  D.  McCall, 
Chairman,  Dallas,  Tex. 


ExHiBrr  2  TO  Recommendations  by  State  or 
Texas  (an  Excerpt  Prom  Statement  Filed 
BY  Texas  Water  Con.sehvation  Association 
Dated  April  28.  1950) 

Amend  the  National  Reclamation  Act  so 
as  to — 

1.  Eliminate  the  automatic  authorization 
of  projects  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Section  1  (a)  of  the  1939  Reclamation 
Project  Act  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  authorl/e  construction  of  a  project, 
without  action  by  Congress,  when  It  will  pass 
certain  standards  of  feasibility.  When  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  project  will  pay  out 
under  any  form  of  contract  which  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  then  he  can  authorize  it. 
All  reclamation  projects  should  be  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  with  Congress  fixing  the 
repayment  period  on  Irrigation  features, 
based  on  a  reasonable  number  of  years  within 
the  useful  life  of  the  project.  The  nonreim- 
bursable costs  should  be  based  on  a  reason- 
able number  of  years  within  the  useful  life 
of  the  project  at  the  going  cost  of  Govern- 
ment money. 

2  Eliminate  the  open  end  or  service  type 
of  contract  permitted  under  section  9  (e) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 

Section  0  (e)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  permlU  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  tu  make  contracts  with  water  users 
Which  would  establish  to  the  United  States 
In  perpetuity  as  a  public  utility  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  on  a  reittal  basis.  The 
term  of  such  contracts  caniiot  exceed  40 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  con- 
tracting organization  and  water  users  therein 
would  have  no  right  to  coiuiiuied  water  ser- 
vice, and  no  right  to  renewal,  or  to  negutlata 
a  new  contract  except  upon  terms  and  con- 


ditions acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Such  contracts  violate  and  nullify  the 
fundamental  policy  established  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Federal  reclamation  law  as- 
suring water  user  organizations  contracting 
pursuant  thereto,  permanent  water  rights 
appurtenant  to  the  land  based  on  beneHclal 
use.  and  providing  for  control  by  them  of 
their    distribution    facilities. 

Section  9  (e)  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  permit,  at  the  option  of  the  water  users, 
a  conversion  from  the  9  (e)  to  the  9(d)  con- 
tract when  repayment  can  be  completed 
within  a  40-year  term.  This  association  be- 
lieves that,  at  the  option  of  the  water  users, 
this  will  terminate  the  so-called  open  end 
features  of  the  9(e)    contracts. 

3.  It  shou'd  also  be  provided  that  when  a 
9  (e)  contract  Is  first  entered  Into  It  shall 
Include  the  terms  and  conditions  later  to  be 
Included  In  a  9  (d)  contract,  which  shall  have 
been  determined  and  Included,  as  far  as 
practicable.  In  the  first  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  section  9  (e). 

4.  The  act  should  limit  the  renewal  of  9 
(e)  contracts,  and  unless  the  automatic  au- 
thorization of  projecu  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  eliminated,  then  the  law 
should  t>e  amended  so  as  to  fix  a  definite 
period  In  which  the  reimbursable  costs  of  a 
project  must  be  repaid. 

5.  Limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  by  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise  for  recreational  purposes 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
local  taxing  unit. 

6.  Eliminate  economic  control  over  the 
project  or  the  water  users  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  amending  section  6,  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act,  1939,  thus  eliminating 
under  this  section  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  certain  cropping  practice* 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

7.  Repeal  160-acre  land-Umltatlon  provl- 
Blonr  of  Reclamation  Act 

The  land-llmltatlon  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  were  enacted  primarily  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  public  lands  In 
the  arid  areas  of  the  Western  States,  and  to 
prevent  speculation  therein.  In  many  proj- 
ects under  contemplation  or  construction  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  there  is  little 
public  land  and  the  larger  part  of  the  areas 
to  be  served  consists  of  lands  In  private  own- 
ership for  which  only  a  supplemental  water 
supply  win  be  furnished. 

Any  attempt  to  enforce  the  160-acre  land- 
llmltatlon  provisions  on  projects  which  will 
furnish  a  supplemental  water  supply  to  pri- 
vate lands  having  an  existing  economy  built 
up  over  a  period  of  many  decades  in  which 
the  pattern  of  land  ownership  Is  the  result 
of  economic  development  created  by  private 
capital,  enterprise,  and  Initiative,  is  unjust, 
unworkable,  discriminatory,  and  confiscatory. 

In  Texas,  which  is  not  a  public-land  Stale, 
there  are  under  Irrigation  more  than  2.884.- 
000  acres  of  land  developed  by  local  districts 
and  private  enterprises  This  includes  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rice  lands  which  cannot  be 
cultivated  to  rice  year  In  and  year  out;  the 
better  practice  Is  to  farm  rice  2  years  and 
pasture  the  land  3  years.  The  ISO-acre  limi- 
tation U  wholly  unworkable  In  the  Rice  Belt. 
In  other  areas,  like  the  ranching  area,  160 
acres  Is  not  an  economic  unit. 

ExHiarr  3  to  Recommendations  ft  the  Stat« 
or  Texas  (an  Excerpt  Trom  the  Report  or 
THE  Irrigation  Task  Force  (P.  18)  or  thc 
Joint  Engineers'  Council) 

Develoment  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  of 
Its  citizen*  requires  that  no  distinction  be 
made  between  different  types  of  projecU  nor 
between  projects  of  different  sire  The  same 
fundamentals  must  govern  In  each  case  and 
their  application  must  be  cunsl/  tent. 
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Thoee  who  beneflt  from  the  construction  at 
a  project  should  bear  the  burden  of  Ita  coat 
In  proportion  to  the  benefits  reoelTed,  and 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  the 
Obligations  of  Immediate  bene&claries  on  ir- 
rigation projects  and  the  obligations  of  such 
beneficiaries  on  other  projects. 

Irrespective  of  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  nonreimbursable  expenditures  are 
made  or  subsidies  are  granted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  each  shotild  be  subjected 
to  the  test  ot  what  is  best  in  the  national 
Interest.  The  test  requires  that  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  each  such  nonreimbursable 
exper«dlture  or  other  subsidy  should  be  great- 
er than  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
from  the  expenditure  of  a  like  sum  for  any 
other  purpoees  or  at  any  other  location  in  the 
Un'ted  States. 

While  ccnserrat'.on  and  control  at  t$e 
waters  of  the  United  States  Is  in  the  national 
Interest,  the  construe.  ^  of  works  for  such 
purposes  Is  not  necessar  :■  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
that  which  can  be  done  by  the  Individual 
should  be  done  by  him,  and  that  which  re- 
quires collective  action  should  be  done  at  the 
lowest  governmental  level  practicable.  The 
Federal  Government  should  Intervene  only 
when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  collective 
action  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  is  nec- 
essary to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States. 


Beer  for  Oar  Flf btinc  Men  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  press 
dispatches  indicate  that  somewhere 
alon.u  the  line  an  order  has  been  issued 
which  deprives  our  American  fighting 
forces  in  Korea  of  beer,  the  safe  and 

wholesome  food  drink.  The  order  is  one 
that  dislurl)es  me  and  it  should  be  made 
one  of  great  concern  to  the  Amencan 
people,  for  if  it  is  not  promptly  rescinded 
its  effect  will  be  reflected  in  sharply  in- 
crea.'^ed  ca5ualty  lists  from  the  l»ttle 
front.  Everybody  knows  that  the  people 
in  Korea  and  the  Far  East  drink  tea.  not 
water,  because  streams,  rivers  and  lakes 
all  ai-e  dangerously  polluted  and  the 
water  is  for  obvious  reasons  unfit  lor 
human  consumption.  The  oriental  peo- 
ple arc  smart  enough  not  to  use  water  for 
drinking  purposes. 

To  force  our  American  troops,  espe- 
cially on  the  battle  front,  to  drink  water 
from  these  sources  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
attack  from  the  rear  by  infiltration. 
Water  in  Korea  is  deadlier  than  bullets. 
No  amount  of  prophylactic  precautions 
can  safeguard  the  hves  of  our  fighting 
men  against  typhus,  cholera,  and  deadly 
dysentery  m  various  forms,  if  our  men 
must  quench  their  thirst  with  polluted 
water.  To  issue  beer  to  our  fighting  men 
as  a  health  and  safety  measure  wJl  not 
compel  all  of  our  troops  to  drink  it. 
Those  who  still  prefer  polluted  water 
likely  as  not  can  have  it,  if  under  fire  It 
Is  available.  But  men  who  prefer  to 
drink  beer  which  gives  energy  and 
quenches  thirst  ought  to  be  privileged  to 
have  it  when  in  the  discretion  of  the 


commazKliiig  general,  in  conformity  with 
the  order,  the  needs  of  the  fighting  men 
require  the  substitute. 

There  is  nothing  sinful  about  a  drink 
of  beer,  but  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
death  sentence  to  force  our  fighting  men 
exposed  to  shot  and  shell  in  the  battle 
lines  to  drink  polluted  water.  I  surmise 
that  this  order  stems  from  some  narrow 
and  bigoted  source.  If  this  is  true  some- 
body should  be  either  court  martialed  or 
impeached.  The  order  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  safety  of  our  men  and 
should  be  immediately  countermanded. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
the  world  over  since  beer  was  first  pro- 
duced over  6.000  years  ago  that  beer  is  a 
food.  Everyone  kiwws  that  beer  is  a 
part  of  the  daily  rations  of  the  working 
man.  The  average  12-ounce  bottle  or 
can  of  beer  contains  about  160  food  cal- 
ories. 

Efr.  Howard  W.  Haggard,  long-time 
professor  of  applied  phjsiology  at  Yale 
University  and  one  of  the  worlds  best- 
known  nutrition  experts,  is  quoted  in  the 
following : 

A  food  Is  a  substance  which,  when  eaten, 
supplies  the  body  with  nourishment  and  with 
energy  for  warmth  and  movement.  Beer 
satisfies  this  definition  and  Is  in  every  sense 
a  food. 

It  has  been  a  well-known  fact  to  everyone 
that  beer  has  not  only  served  as  a  beverage 
for  a  worklngman's  lunch,  but  hM.  like  milk, 
added  manv  valuable  nutritional  elements  to 
that  meal.  '  As  early  as  1784  Benjamin  Rush 
called  attention  to  the  nutritional  values  of 
beer.  He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  poor 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  endured  hard 
labor  with  no  other  food  than  a  couple  of 
pints  of  beer  with  a  few  pounds  of  bread. 

Pood  is  measured  by  its  contents  of  nutri- 
tional elements  essential  to  good  health. 
These  are  energy  or  fuel  foods  (carbohydrates 
or  fats  ( .  protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  and 
bulk.  No  single  food  supplies  all  these  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  the  body.  Upon 
analyzing  the  nutritional  values  of  beer,  we 
find  that  beer  compares  favorably  with  most 
of  the  common  foods. 

Beer  is  essentially  an  extract  or  broth  of 
cereal  grains  which  have  been  first  treated 
to  render  their  carbohydrates  soluble.  Beer, 
therefore,  contains  most  of  the  food  values 
of  grain  prc<lucts,  that  is,  carbohydrates, 
minerals,  and  some  protein. 

In  a  pint  of  beer  there  are  approximately 
r.s  many  calones  as  In  a  pmt  of  p<:a  soup. 
Beer  contains  9C  6  percent  of  water,  but 
grapefruit,  rhubarb,  slrawljerries,  asparagus, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  lettuce,  to 
mention  only  a  few  other  foods,  contain  a 
higher  percentage  of  water.  Even  meat, 
such  as  chicken  cr  beef,  contains  frcm  68 
to  78  percent  cf  water,  and  milk  contains 
88  percent. 

Proteins:  Beer  contains  about  0.5  percent 
of  protein.  This  Is  only  alwut  one-seventh  of 
the  protein  content  in  milk,  but  milk  is  a 
protein  fowl  and.  therefore,  is  rich  in  this 
element,  but  beer  contains  more  protein  than 
apples  and  approximately  as  much  protein 
bs  oranges,  rhubarb,  and  grapefruit,  and 
slightly  lees  than  tomatoes,  rtrawtjemes.  and 
carrots. 

Minerals:  Beer  contains  many  cf  the  min- 
erals of  the  grains  from  which  it  is  made, 
such  as  phosphorus  and  potassium,  lioet 
foods  have  one  or  two  minerals,  but  never 
ail  of  them. 

Vitamins:  Beer  likewise  contains  the  gen- 
eral ntamins  of  the  grains  from  which  It 
Is  made  and  lacks  only  thoee  vitamins  which 
the  grains  lack.  Thus,  beer  contains  ade- 
quate amounts  of  the  vitamln-B  complex. 


such  as  riboflavin,  ntcotlnlc  add.  and  pjrl- 
dcndn. 

Bulk:  The  bulk  In  beer  la  approTlmately 
the  same  as  the  bulk  In  zoUk. 

Alcohol:  Beer  oontains  SJ  to  S.7  percent 
alcohol.  Beer  Is  not  tmlqiM  as  a  food  eoo- 
tjtintng  aioohd,  for  raised  bread  dften  oon- 
talns  some  and  occasionally  wUl  contain  as 
much  as  one-sixth  as  much  as  that  in  beer. 
Many  puddings  and  other  desserts  contain 
very  i^ppreclable  amounts  at  alcohol  from 
the  flavoring  extracts  added  to  them. 

People  of  all  times  have  instinctively 
realized  the  nutrient  value  of  beer.  Their 
sound  Instinct  has  now  been  substantiated 
by  modem  science  In  the  form  of  chemtoal 
research  which  iiae  proven  that  beer  has 
been  found  to  contain  as  much  of  the  nutri- 
tional values  as  are  found  In  thc  commozi 
foods.  This  cannot  be  said  about  any  other 
beverage,  with  the  exception  of  milk.  Beer 
is  a  beverage,  but,  like  milk,  it  is  a  food. 

I  have  today  placed  a  bill  in  the  legis- 
lative hopper  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  by  law  to  provide  a  daily  ration 
of  beer  to  our  fighting  men  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  fighting  men 
may  require  It.  This  apphes  particu- 
larly to  Korea  at  the  present  time,  but 
will  be  appUcable  wherever  polluted 
water  endangers  the  lives  of  our  combat 
troops. 


Acceptance  Speech  by  Walter  A.  Lyack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

ar  HTW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Rkcopd,  I  include  the  following  speech 
deUvered  by  Hon.  Waltis  A.  Lthch,  of 
New  York,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  8,  1950: 

Tut  of  AcciFr4ifcx  Spssch  bt  Lthch 

RocHzsTEB.  N  Y..  September  7.— Following 
is  the  text  of  today's  speech  by  Representa- 
tive WALTsm  A.  Ltnch,  accepting  nominaUon 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor: 

"My  heartfelt  thanks  are  yours  lor  the 
great  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Proud, 
because  I  know  that  I  shall  follow  tliat  tra- 
dltionallv  great  army  of  Democratic  Gover- 
ncH^.  Alfred  E  Smith.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Proud,  also,  be- 
cause., like  them,  I  shall  »je  Governor  of  all 
tJie  people  of  the  State  and  not  Just  a  small 
segment  of  our  citleen*. 

••The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  stock. 
In  the  last  8  years  the  State  has  amassed  the 
greatest  revenues  in  our  history.  But  during 
the  same  period  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
sptendlng.  Who  jH-oflted  by  all  this?  I  know 
that  I  didn't,  and  you  dldnt,  either.  Your 
State  taxes  went  up.  so  did  mine. 

"We  were  promised  and  we  expected  to  get 
more  schools,  more  hoepitals,  more  social 
services.  Where  are  they?  We  Just  dldnt 
get  them  from  the  Republicans.  The  large 
corporations  and  bankers  got  what  they 
wwnted.  That  is  why  they  spend  so  much 
money  trying  to  keep  the  Republicans  In 
power. 

"Unlike  the  Democrats,  whose  feeling  Is 
with  all  the  people,  the  Republicans  repre- 
sent now,  as  always,  that  small  privileged 
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clftM  Which  hM  aaagMi  tor  tt«  own  »dT*n- 
tai^.  lo  have  influence  in  jr-vrrr.mpnt.  It  U 
the  »*me  kind  of  support  tl-f  RepuMJc*n« 
hare  had  In  nationii  campAicn*  It  wm  th« 
Hune  kind  of  rkrloui  cimp«i(rn  this  cvvvhtloa 
of  Republican*  and  hanker*  ran  aaralnst  our 
iMlowd   Democratic    Pres>de:;t.   FrankJin    D. 


i 


**ltay  fftltod.  It  «M  tbft  mmt  kind  of  un- 
boty  eaabtnatfcm  c(  ScpobMcan*  and  bank* 
•n  which  had  aoxight  to  unseat  our  (n^at 
Prcfildent  Harry  S  Truman  7  rtmxt  a«o.  Tbey 
faUed  again,  but  ihev  aitU  keep  comln(  back. 
Tryinjc  the  same  tricka  all  over  a^aln.  In 
their  candidate  for  Oovemor  tbeae  Repub- 
lican baaken  hope  yet  to  gain  control  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment.  TTiey  ha*e  attempted 
it  twice  with  tb*  nune  candidate,  and  1952 
U  only  2  years  off.  "nut  Republican  Governor, 
denied  ambition  for  the  Presidency  befoc« 
the  1»44  and  the  1948  national  campal^na. 
and  her*  «•  go  again. 

"Aa  for  myaelf.  I  have  no  such  ambitions. 
1  am  a  candidate  for  Governor.  My  sole  de- 
sire Is  to  be  a  governor  worthy  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  I  cannot  foretell  the  future. 
but  I  hope  to  stay  In  Albany  a  long  time  I 
aball  not  have  a  personal  publicity  bureau 
to  help  me  to  higher  national  crfBce 

"But  I  will  attend  to  State  business  and 
only  that;  it  1*  a  full-time  Job  and  youll 
find  me  at  it  full  time.  Thai's  what  Al  Smith 
did.  that's  what  Roosevelt  did.  that's  what 
Lehman  did.  And  I'll  be  following  in  their 
footsteps. 

-It  Is  about  time  we  had  a  Governor  who 
thought  of  his  office  as  a  place  of  work  for 
the  people  of  the  State  and  not  as  a  personal 
rtepplngstone.  And  you  are  going  to  have 
such  a  man  In  me 

"They  tell  me  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date is  going  to  run  his  caxnpiaign  on  na- 
tional issues,  not  oa  State  issues.  Is  he 
afraid  to  face  the  queeOont  the  people  are 
asking  about  8  yean  of  inefficiency  In  Albany? 
Is  it  because  he  cannot  account  for  such 
things  as  the  disappiearance  of  the  9700.000.- 

000  poatwar  reconstruction  fund,  or  give 
straightforward  answers  to  why  there  tjen  t 
enough  schools  fcw^  our  children  or  public 
housing  for  our  veterans  or  hospitals  for  our 
sick'  I  Intend  to  talk  about  these  things 
during  my  campaign.  The  people  of  New 
York  State  want  something  done  about  these 
things  that  affect  them  so  vitally. 

•  If  thw  were  a  national  campaign,  na- 
tional issues  would  have  their  pn^jtar  place. 

1  discussed  them  when  I  ran  for  Congress 
every  2  years.  And  after  many  years  in 
Washington  I  know  that  our  national  Dem- 
ocratic adninisiraiion  under  President 
Truman  has  been  covirageous,  forceful,  and 
progressive  both  in  lU  domestic  policies  and 
in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  Nation*,  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  Marshall  plan,  point  4.  and  the 
other  programs  have  all  been  the  result  of 
our  national  administration's  planning. 
And  I  have  had  a  part  in  their  enactment. 
President  Truman   needs  no  defense. 

"The  only  effect  of  the  Republicans  talk- 
ing about  Federal  Issues  and  not  State  issues 
Is  to  break  up  the  present  unity  of  Ameri- 
cans In  our  fi^hi  against  world  communism. 
It  Is  purely  politics;  that  can  only  help  the 
enemy.  Let  us  remain  united  as  a  Nation 
and  conftiM  ourealv—  in  this  State  election 
to  the  Issuee  at  hand. 

"The  people  of  this  State  have  caught  on 
to  slick  slogans,  'local  home  rule'  with  man- 
datory education  expense  itenus  is  Just  a 
phrase  But  that's  the  kind  of  home  rule 
wuh  which  thu  administration  ha*  been 
saddling  the  people 

"The  people  have  caught  on  to  protntees 
on  a  cash-paid  Thruwny  in  1M7,  only  to  find 
no  cash  in  1950.  If  you  want  that  road  now. 
you'll  have  to  get  it  by  a  bond  issue  plus 
Federal  aid.  The  pjeople  have  caught  on  to 
promises  of  thuu&ands  of  addltluual  beds  In 
mental  Instifaiijns  only  to  find  less  than  300 
more  provided.    TUe  people  hare  caught  oa 


to  claims  of  economy  and  reduced  budgets. 
They  are  wiser  today  than  they  were  4 
years  a^jxi.  They  will  be  wiser  as  the  cam- 
paign gi.>e«  on. 

'Let  me  tell  you  thU:  I  am  known  well  by 
the  people  of  the  district  1  represent  in  Con- 
greea.  They  know  of  my  devotion  to  work 
and  to  them  They  have  seen  me  in  action 
in  that  great  borough  of  the  Bronx  and  they 
know  all  of  my  accomplishments  In  Con- 
gress I  don't  have  to  tell  them.  And  be- 
fore thU  campaign  is  over,  I  will  be  known 
as  well  by  all  the  people  of  the  State.  And 
dont  forget  that.  I  am  going  to  tell  all  the 
people  of  our  State  what  is  wTong  with  this 
Republican  administration  and  what  I  am 
going  to  do  about  it  as  go\-ernor 

"I  will  see.  and  meet,  and  talk  with  the 
farmer,  the  businessman,  the  housewife,  and 
the  workingman  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  They  can  then  Judge  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  a  man  in  Albany 
who  believes  In  the  things  in  which  they  be- 
lieve 

"I  accept  the  nomination  with  sober  respect 
for  what  is  expected  of  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor I  am  mindful  of  the  responsibilities 
entailed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive 
of  this  great  State.  I  have  never  been  awed 
by  responsibilities.  And  my  record  attests 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  shouldered  them  well. 
I  do  not  intend  to  change  my  ways  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

"With  divine  guidance  and  your  help.  th<; 
people  of  the  State  will  have  a  good  Demo- 
cratic administration,  come  the  first  of  next 
year." 


La.nd  Refonrs  by  the  Republic  Would 
Rob  Communisti  of  Their  Biggest  Point 
ia  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
tried  to  undersiand  why  communism  is 
embraced  by  people  without  knowing 
much  about  it.  The  trouble  now  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  a  great  many 
are  flocking  to  coramuni.sm  can  be  ex- 
plained by  looking  into  their  feudal  land 
system.  A  careful  examination  will  in- 
dicate that  the  land  question  is  back  of 

this  Soviet  movement.  People  who  are 
landless,  hungry,  and  destitute  will  fol- 
low any  movement  that  insures  them 
life. 

Ramond  R.  Ravanzo,  civil  engineer. 
Republic  of  Philippines,  explained  the 
trouble  there  in  the  follo\»ing  statement 
recently  published: 

Present  communistic  unrest  in  the  Philip- 
pines stems  from  conditions  which  had  their 
beginning  during  the  Spanish  control  of  the 
Islands.  Large  land  granu  were  given  Indi- 
viduals who  were  In  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment and  are  still  held  by  descendants  of 
those  people.  The  church  also  holds  large 
areas  ot  agricultural  lands.  In  many  in- 
stances the  population  of  several  villages  and 
the  surrounding  sgrlcultural  lands  are  ten- 
ants of  rich  landowners  or  the  church  The 
people  were  not  allowed  to  migrate  freely 
over  the  islands  and  are  now  too  poor  to  do 
so.  Private  holdings  of  small  landowners 
which  were  once  adequate  for  the  support  of 
the  fiimlly  have  bet-n  »<j  divided  by  inher- 
itance that  It  is  no  longer  fx^.-ujihle  lor  indi- 
vidual landowners  to  make  a  livmg  on  their 


small  tracU,  and  they  mtist  seek  other  em- 
ployment in  order  to  exist  Wages  for  com- 
mon labor  range  from  at)out  87  cents  to  tl  25 
per  day.  Since  commodities  which  they 
must  buy  come  principally  from  the  United 
States  and  must  be  purchased  at  prices  com- 
parable to.  or  higher  than,  our  present  in- 
flated level.  It  Is  understandable  under  such 
conditions  that  the  Communist  doctrines  are 
being  accepted  by  some  of  these  people. 

It  Is  apparent  now  that  if  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  had  instituted  land  reforms  in 
China,  and  not  left  that  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  do.  he  would  now  be  presiding 
over  China  instead  of  being  chased  out  of 
the  country. 


LawreaccTille  Tobacco  Feitival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  last  week  of  attending  the  to- 
bacco festival  at  Lawrenceville.  In  the 
county  of  Brunswick.  State  of  Virginia. 
Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  herewith  insert  an  address  I  made  on 
that  occasion: 

Lawkinceviu-S   Tobacco   Festival 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  today 
among  my  friends  of  Brunswick  County.  I 
am  highly  honored  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  your  tobacco  festival,  and  to  share 
this  platform  with  the  charming  and  beau- 
tiful ladles  from  whom  will  be  chosen  the 
tobacco  princess.  You  were  most  generous 
in  extending  me  the  invitation  to  be  with 
you  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
part  that  tobacco  has  played  In  the  develop- 
ment of  south-side  Virginia.  It  Is  ImpKissl- 
ble  here  to  fully  cover  the  complete  story  of 
tobacco  In  our  great  Commonwealth.  But 
a  few  brief  statements  may  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  Importance  of  tobacco  to  our  fore- 
fathers, and  to  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  here  today. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  was 
first  successfully  cultivated  In  North  America 
at  Jamestown  In  the  year  1612.  The  early 
years  of  the  colony  had  been  marked  by  very 
troublous  times.  Disease  and  the  failure  of 
food  crops  had  taken  their  toll.  The  very 
life  of  the  settlement  was  at  stake.  Tliere 
was  no  cash  crop  upon  which  the  colonists 
could  depend  for  export  to  the  mother  coun- 
try In  exchange  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts they  so  urgently  required.  It  was 
John  Rolfe  who  first  recognized  the  need  for 
a  staple  crop— easily  grown  and  sold  abroad. 
Tobacco  filled  that  need,  and  virtually  guar- 
anteed the  permanence  of  the  colony  that 
was  later  to  become  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

From  the  early  beginnings  In  Virginia,  to- 
bacco production  Increased  rapidly  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  European  demand.  For 
many  years  it  was  ab<jut  the  only  commodity 
that  could  be  sold  abroad  to  purchase  manu- 
fiictured  articles  which  colonists  were  not 
able  to  produce  themselves.  In  1615,  about 
2.300  p<junds  were  shipped  from  the  colony 
to  London.  In  1622.  the  total  was  500.000 
pounds;  by  1640  the  total  shipped  from  Vir- 
ginia reached  1.500,000  pounds.  By  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  colonies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  together  were  sending 
about  35.000.000  pounds  abroad  each  year, 
about  two-thirds  oX  which  was  from  Virgiuia- 
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Tobacco  was  not  only  Important  to  the 
export  trade  of  Virginia  during  thoee  early 
yetrs.  it  was  the  medium  of  exchange  for  our 
domestic  economy.  Tobacco  was  money. 
Debts  were  contracted  In  terms  of  tobacco. 
Ministers,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  all 
were  paid  for  their  goods  and  services  with 
tobacco.  According  to  hlstorlanF,  when  a 
shipload  of  brides-to-be  arrive:!  In  the  colony 
In  1619,  widowers  and  bachelors  paid  for  their 
passage  with  tobacco.  In  order  to  marry  one 
ot  these  ladies,  the  gentleman  had  to  redeem 
her  with  120  pounds  of  leaf. 

As  trbacco  production  Increased  to  meet 
the  greater  demand  from  abroad,  problems 
some  of  which  are  similar  to  those  we  are 
currently  confronted  with  beset  the  grower. 
The  history  of  the  first  century  of  tobacco 
production  in  Virginia  Ls  replete  with  peri- 
ods of  overproduction,  dl.sastrousiy  lo'w 
prices,  poor-quality  production,  and  foreign 
competition  It  Ls  interesting  to  note  In 
passing  that  the  attempted  solutions  to  these 
difficulties  were  quite  similar  to  those  we 
have  used— much  more  successfully— in  re- 
cent years. 

In  1619,  more  than  300  years  ago,  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Inspection  system  designed  to 
eliminate  tobacco  of  poor  quality  from  the 
market.  Inspectors  were  required  to  burn 
tobacco  of  Inferior  quality.  This  didn't  work 
out  too  well  apparently,  although  Inspection 
laws  were  on  the  books  off  and  on  through- 
out the  160G"8. 

High  prices  in  the  very  early  days  resulted 
in  a  sharp  Increase  In  production.  As  a  con- 
gequence.  surpluses  and  low  prices  immedi- 
ately followed  Under  these  circumstances 
production  controls  were  resorted  to.  and 
with  the  help  of  these,  and  the  weather  the 
surplus  was  reduced  and  some  Increases  In 
prices  were  noted.  This  cycle  was  repeated 
a  number  of  times.  (Compare  and  contrast 
problems  and  solutions  during  the  colonial 
period  with  current  decade  )  Some  of  the 
production  controls  are  very  Interesting  to 
look  back  upon.  One  was  a  limitation  upon 
the  num.ber  of  plants  that  cculd  be  grown 
by  a  family:  another  upon  the  number  of 
leaves  that  could  be  harvested  from  each 
plant;  still  another  was  a  complete  prohibi- 
tion on  planting  during  the  year  1666. 
Along  with  the  efforts  to  limit  production 
various  price-fixing  mea.«=ure5  were  attempted 
in  order  to  assure  growers  a  reasonable  re- 
turn. History  fal'.s  to  record  whether  all 
these  ventures  were  entirely  successful.  In 
any  event,  production  and  exports  continued 
upward,  and  tobacco  continued  to  be  the 
ciilef  article  of  commerce. 

During  the  pre -Revolutionary  period,  to- 
bacco was  closely  linked  with  political,  fiscal, 
and  commercial  developments  In  England— 
which  was  then,  as  now,  the  major  foreign 
market  ^or  tobacco  export-;  Tobacco  growers 
foucht  vlKorously  the  Encllsh  navlgaUon 
laws  deslened  to  direct  all  trade  in  tobacco 
to  Eneland,  where  merchants  could  and  did 
pay  less  for  the  leaf  than  those  In  other 
countries;  they  protested  the  high  excise 
taxes  upon  Imports  of  leaf;  the  welfare  of 
tobacco  growers  was  closely  Involved  with 
British  politics.  But  in  general,  through- 
out the  period,  the  British  market  provided 
Virginian  tobacco  growers  with  a  virtually 
guaranteed  outlet  at  lair   prices. 

So  much  for  the  early  history  of  tobacco  In 
Virginia.  Much  progress  has  been  made  over 
the  past  300  years.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  year  1612  when  John  Rolfe 
first  planted  tobacco  successfully,  and  was 
able  to  harvest  a  few  hundred  pounds.  The 
road  has  been  a  long  one — at  times  very 
dllBcult— but  tobacco  has  been  throughout 
our  history  one  of  our  most  important  agri- 
cultural commodities,  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  our  economic  life. 

This  year — 1850 — should  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  In  history  for  our  tobacco 
r<<rmers.  (In  maKlng  this  statement  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  being  expeii- 


enced  by  producers  of  the  dart  types  of 
tobacco.)  According  to  the  latest  crop  re- 
port released  by  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
have  produced  nearly  150.000  000  pounds  of 
tobacco  I  am  Including  all  kinds  of  tobacco 
in  the  figure— fine -cured,  fire-cured,  bvirley 
and  ^un -cured. 

We  know  ecmethlng  ebout  1950  prices  for 
flue-cured  tobacco.  For  the  belts  to  the 
south  of  us.  prices  so  far  this  season  have 
been  averaging  better  than  10  percent  above 
full  parity  prices.  If  prices  hold  up — and 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  shou1;ln't— the 
flue-cured  tobacco  erower.'  of  this  State 
should  receive  about  862.OCO.000  from  the  sale 
rf  their  1950  crop.  If  we  add  probable  re- 
turns to  other  growers — from  sales  of  flre- 
cured.  hurley  and  sun-cured,  the  total  should 
be  In  the  neigalX/rhocd  of  $77  000.000. 

This  Will  mean  cne  of  the  highest  returns 
in  history  to  the  tobacco  grower  of  Virginia. 
It  will  keep  tobacco  In  Us  rlghtftU  position 
:.5  one  of  Virginia's  most  useTtil  and  profit- 
able crops.  It  vrlll  mean  good  Income;,  not 
only  to  the  tobacco  farmer  who  labors  long 
and  hard  to  produce  It,  but  also  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  doctor,  the  sales  clerk,  the  school 
teacher,  the  Insurance  man.  Good  prices  to 
the-tobaco  grower  will  help  to  assure  Jobs  and 
gord  income  to  all  of  u."^. 

Although  other  agricultural  commodities — 
livestock,  grain,  pcu'.try,  peanuts,  frui-s,  and 
vegetables — have  teen  Important  crops  to 
our  farmers,  tobacco  still  plsys  an  outstand- 
ing role  In  the  total  economy  of  Virginia. 
In  fact.  In  recent  years,  the  position  of  to- 
bacco ar  a  producer  of  farm  Income  has  be- 
come relatively  more  Important.  Just  a  few 
f.gures  to  prove  my  point.  During  the  years 
2925-29  the  gross  value  of  tobacco  produced 
in  Virginia  was  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  State's  income  from  farm  crops  During 
1945-49  tobacco's  share  rose  to  better  than 
ono-thlrd.  When  we  Include  the  value  of 
livestock,  dairy  products,  and  poultry— all 
the  produce  of  our  farms — one  dollar  out  of 
every  six  received  by  our  farmers  during 
1945-«9  was  represented  by  tobacco. 

Now  let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the  impor- 
tance of  tobacco  to  LawrencevlUe  and  Bruns- 
wick County.  According  to  publlEhed  cen- 
sus records,  In  1929  the  gross  value  of  all 
farm  products  sold  in  Brunswick  County 
amounted  to  $2,000  000.  The  value  of  to- 
bacco produced  here  was  slightly  less  than 
1900,000— re  present  i!\g  approximately  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  cash  farm  Income  By  1945. 
however,  the  value  of  tobacco  grown  here 
m  this  county  was  more  than  $3,000,003.  or 
76  percent  of  the  county's  cash  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  farm  products.  It  probably  will 
account  for  at  least  as  high  a  share  this 
year. 

Our    farmers    here    In    Bruns-^lck    County 

hRve  a  good  crop  of  leaf  tobacco.  About 
8.000.000  pounds  will  be  marketed,  and  grow- 
ers should  realise  a  total  of  about  »4  400,000. 
I  am  Including  both  Cue-cured  and  fire- 
cured.  The  good  prices  you  are  going  to  re- 
ceive for  your  tobacco  mean  much  to  every- 
one In  LawrencevUle  and  to  ycur  nelghlx^rs 
In  other  parts  of  the  county.  For  when  the 
farmer  prospers  we  all  share  In  that  pros- 
perity. We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
depression  years  of  the  early  thirties  when 
tobacco  was  bringing  6  to  8  cents  a  pound. 
For  the  crop  of  1932  the  total  value  of  to- 
bacco produced  in  all  Virginia  brought  farm- 
ers, only  a  little  more  than  the  1950  crop  will 
bring  to  the  farmers  of  this  single  county  of 
Brunswick.  It  sounds  tin  believable,  but  rec- 
ords will  bear  me  cut. 

What  has  brought  about  such  a  change? 
Why  will  this  year's  crop  mean  so  much  in 
the  way  of  good  Incomes  to  farmers  and  oth- 
ers of  us  not  only  In  Brunswick  Coimty,  but 
throughout  the  tobacco  land  of  the  South? 

You  farmers,  through  your  own  efforts. 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  great  Improvement.  You  have 
cooperated  with  each  other  and  with  your 


OoTernment  In  a  tobacco  program  that  aa- 
Bures  a  reasonable  rettirn  for  labcw  expended 
in  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  your  crop.  "Tools"  liave  been 
provided  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 
The  "tools,"  consisting  of  inspection,  loans, 
and  marketing  quotas,  are  effective  only 
when  applied  together.  You  have  recog- 
nised the  necessity  for  this  lnterder«end- 
ence.  You  farmers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  accepted  your  resjxjnslble  roles 
in  the  promotion  and  operation  of  the  to- 
bacco programs.  These  programs,  perhaps, 
have  their  shortcomings.  But  when  we 
think  back  to  the  1930"8  we  recognize  that 
our  efforts  along  these  lines  have  paid  big 
dividend* 

We  can  readily  understand,  when  we  re- 
view the  economic  situation,  hew  important 
tobacco  is  to  all  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 
It  will  beneSt  the  farmers  in  1950  by  pay- 
ing them  approximately  $77,000,000  The 
income  from  pajrroUs  and  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  varlotis  Industries  that  proc- 
ess the  tobacco  amounted  to  approximately 
$60,500,000  In  1949.  These  same  Industries 
fpent  almost  $577.300  000  In  1949  for  ma- 
terials utilized  and  the  services  expended  In 
the  raanufacturine  process  of  transforming 
the  raw  tobacco  Into  the  various  products 
that  we  buy  at  the  corner  store.  This  proc- 
ess yields  the  moFt  valuable  commodity  of 
the  "entire  State,  for  the  value  of  the  output 
of  the  tobacco-manufacturing  Industry  in 
Virginia  for  1949  was  $637,800,000. 

Thus,  we  can  see  how  very  important  the 
cultivation  and  manufacttirlng  of  tobacco  is 
to  the  economy  of  Virginia  It  benefits  the 
farmers  by  paying  them  about  $77  million 
for  their  efforts;  It  serves  to  the  advantage 
of  the  men  and  women  who  work  In  the 
factories  processing  the  tobacco  to  the  time 
of  another  $60  million  In  the  form  of  wages 
and  salaries;  It  serves  the  mantiTacturer  of 
the  tobacco  products  by  accounting  for  at>out 
$637,800,000  m  sales  of  the  output. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tobacco  is  the 
largest  revenue-producing  commodity  to  the 
Government  by  way  of  taxes  than  any  com- 
modity in  existence. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  splendid  tobacco 
market  that  you  have  here  in  LawrencevlUe. 
It  being  the  only  market  to  Increase  Its  sales 
last  year  over  the  previous  year  and  tied  for 
the  best  price  average  In  the  belt. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  pleastire 
in  being  here  with  you.  It  ha*  been  an 
honor  to  be  a  subject  of  yctir  beautiful  to- 
bacco princess.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
say  a  few  words  about  tobacco,  which  for 
more  than  300  years  has  pla>ed  an  Important 
part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our  Common- 
wealth. I  hope  that,  in  the  years  to  come, 
toljacco  will  continue  its  important  role  In 
providing    the    good    things    of    life    for    the 

people  Of  Virginia. 


Society  of  American  Fore$teri  Celebrates 
50  Year$  of  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

or  vaciwiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1950.  the  Society  of  Americaa 
Foresters  wiU  celebrate  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Forestry  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  that  this  country  has. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  natuial  resources 
that  the  American  people  possess  and 
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the  Society  of  American  Foresters  is  do- 
ing much  to  foster  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  management  of  this  great 
American  resource. 

Tlie  Seaboard  Airline  Railroad  Go's 
Industrial  department  prepared  an  arti- 
cle dealing  with  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  which  was  published  in  the 
Forestry  Bulletin  No.  22.  The  original 
article  dealt  with  the  growth  of  the  so- 
ciety in  both  the  App--lachian  and  Soulh- 
eastern  sections.  This  article  was  so 
well  received  that  a  revision  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Nation  at  large  and, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  herewith  insert  a  copy  of  the 
revised  article  which  I  know  will  be  of 
great  value  to  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  forestry: 
Sochty   or  Amkhican   Fobisttrs   Celkbrates 

50  YtvKs  or  Sesvice — Golden  Anni\-krs.uit 

Meetixc  To  Be  Dxcembex  13-16.  1950 

Celebrating  its  golden  anniversary  this 
year,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  has 
shown  a  growth  in  membership  and  Influence 
comparable  to  the  growth  of  interest  and 
activity  In  the  development  and  management 
of  the  American  forest  resource.  The  society 
and  Its  growth,  moreover,  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  present  acceptance  of  the  economic 
soundness  of  scientific  forestry,  rather  than 
Its  re.?ult. 

Through  the  society's  50  years  of  service 
to  the  profession,  its  members  have  been 
studying  and  developing  forestry  k^nowledge 
applicable  to  the  diverse  timber  stands  and 
the  rapidly  changing  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. European  forestry  knowledge,  although 
forming  a  background  for  departure  by 
American  foresters,  was  found  inapplicable 
to  New  World  condition*  unless  considerably 
altered  and  Improved.  Thus  members  of 
the  society,  working  as  ofBcers  and  scientists 
In  Federal.  State,  or  private  employ,  pio- 
neered new  methods  of  forest  lire  prevention 
and  control,  new  methods  of  handling  tim- 
ber stands  for  maximum  productivity  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  management  of  related  re- 
sourcej  such  as  wildlife,  soil  and  water,  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

Today  their  knowledge  and  methods  are 
being  put  to  work  by  both  public  and  private 
landowners.  But  still  the  search  for  new 
knowledge  and  better  methods  goes  on.  at- 
tempting to  keep  pace  with  the  economic 
and  social  demands  which  bring  Increasing 
pressure  against  the  forest  resource. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
professional  forestry  expanded  from  near 
nonexistence  to  the  point  .n  1925  when  over 
1.000  foresters  were  members  of  the  Society. 
Tbt  itcond  quarter-century  saw  a  sixfold 
Increase  as  total  society  meml>ershlp  reached 
6.800  on  August  1.  i950.  The  most  phenom- 
enal growth  has  been  during  the  past  15 
years,  however,  when  membership  In  the 
professional  forestry  organization  more  than 
doubled.  Significantly,  this  growth  Ls  closely 
related  to  the  increased  adoption  of  good 
forestry  programs  by  owners  of  forest  lands. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  made  up  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Is  restricted  to  persons  who  are  pro- 
feeslonally  trained  In  forestry,  those  who 
have  forestry  experience  equivalent  to  pro- 
Xesslonal  training,  and  those  in  related  fields 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
forestry. 

As  a  professional  group,  the  society  estab- 
lishes and  maintains  the  standards  of  for- 
estry, provides  a  medium  of  exchange  of  pro- 
fessional thought,  and  promotes  the  sdenc* 
and  practice  of  forestry.  The  members  of 
the  society's  21  regional  sections,  with  their 
60  chapters,  meet  periodically  In  thoe*  In- 
terests. Likewise,  ti.e  society  holds  an  an- 
nual meeting  which  is  attended  by  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.       The    golden    annlvere&ry    ni.e«tlng 


Of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  will 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  on  December 
13  to  16.  1950. 

The  Journal  of  Forestry,  official  publica- 
tion of  the  society.  Is  the  only  professional 
publication  in  this  country  devoted  entirely 
to  the  science  and  application  of  forestry. 
As  such.  It  provides  each  month  accurate 
Information  on  new  developments  in  all 
phases  of  forestry,  and  Is  widely  used,  not 
only  by  foresters,  but  by  students  and  land 
managers. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  and  developing 
the  highest  type  of  professional  training  for 
foresters,  the  society  regularly  examines  the 
schools  giving  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in 
forestry  and  has  established  an  accrediting 
system.  Schools  accredited  by  the  society 
are  considered  as  having  been  given  a  stamp 
of  professional  approval. 

Because  of  the  many  fields  of  American 
life  to  which  the  profetislonal  forester  has 
been  able  to  make  contributions,  there  exists 
among  foresters,  as  among  other  professional 
people,  areas  of  specialization.  For  this  rea- 
son, th^  society  has  found  It  desirable  to 
establish  subject-matter  divisions  in  addi- 
tion to  Its  21  regional  sections.  These  divi- 
sions, which  Include  education,  silviculture, 
forest  products,  public  relations,  private  for- 
estry, forest  economics,  forest  recreation, 
range  management,  forest-wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  watershed  management,  serve  to 
bring  together  for  exchange  of  knowledge  the 
various  specialists  among  foresters  them- 
selves. Through  the  formation  of  the  divi- 
sions, the  society  has  been  able  to  increase 
the  deve'opment  and  dissemination  of  for- 
estry knowledge  and  methods. 

Much  nf  the  work  toward  the  objectives  of 
the  society  is  accomplished  by  a  number  of 
standing  committees.  Including  committees 
on  civil  service,  forestry  terminology,  tree 
nomenclature,  community  forests,  policies 
and  objectives,  international  relations, 
ethics,  and  grade  standardization  of  forest 
planting  stock.  In  addition,  representatives 
of  the  society  serve  for  the  society  on  varlcus 
national  and  regional  committees  with  other 
scientific  organizations. 

The  impact  of  the  work  of  the  society  is 
felt.  although  not  always  recognized, 
throughout  the  country,  indeed,  throughout 
the  world.  Although  the  society  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Mills  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  its  leadership  stems  from  every 
State  In  the  country.  Elected  officers  include 
a  president  and  council  of  10  outstanding 
foresters  chosen  by  the  membership  at  large. 
In  addition  to  the  elected  ofBcers  of  the  21 
regional  sections  and  10  subject-matter  di- 
visions. Members  of  the  society  can  be  given 
considerable  credit  for  the  sound  economic 
principles  of  forest  management  which  are 
contributing  in  an  increasing  degree  to  the 
public  welfare.  You  will  meet  the  society 
member  not  only  In  the  woods,  but  at  the 
luncheon  club,  the  civic  association,  the 
church,  and  the  school;  and  IfNet  that  mo- 
ment he  happens  not  to  be  wearing  the 
society's  emblem  pin.  you'll  be  able  to  recog- 
nize him  anyway  by  hla  sincere  enthusiasm 
for  the  accomplishments  of  forestry  and  the 
possibilities  for  still  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future. 


Who  Did  Make  American  Foreign  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.    Mr  Speak- 
er on  a  previous  occasion  a  little  more 


than  3  months  ago  I  directed  attention 
to  the  column  entitled  "Pertinent  Com- 
ment," which  is  written  by  Mr.  Frank 
Saylor.  editor  of  the  Labor  Herald.  This 
outstanding  labor  newspaper  is  published 
weekly  in  Wilmington.  Del. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that 
Editor  Saylor  "expresses  his  views  with 
thoroughgoing  honesty,  independence, 
and  patriotism,"  and  that  "his  incisive 
appraisals  of  matters  of  public  interest 
are  thought-provoking  and  merit  the 
earnest  attention  and  consideration  of  all 
of  us." 

I  now  reiterate  those  statements  about 
Mr.  Saylor  and  the  Labor  Herald,  and  as 
a  further  substantiation  of  those  remarks 
I  include  in  this  statement  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Saylor's  "Pertinent  Comment"  col- 
umn from  the  issue  of  September  9,  1950. 
This  column,  you  will  note,  deals  with 
the  refusal  of  American  stevedores  to 
unload  a  shipment  of  canned  Russian 
crab  meat  brought  in  aboard  a  British 
liner  and  the  President's  criticism  of  the 
stevedores  for  their  action. 

Mr.  Saylor's  column  follows,  and  I  urge 
again  that  it  be  read  most  carefully: 
Pertinent   Comment   on    Matters   of   Locai. 
AND  National  Interest 

(By  Frank  Saylor) 

When  President  Truman,  critical  of  the 
refusal  of  New  York  longshoremen  to  unload 
80  tons  of  canned  Russian  crab  meat  brought 
in  by  a  British  liner,  declared  that  American 
foreign  policy  was  not  made  by  the  steve- 
dores, the  stevedores  cume  right  back  with 
the  question  of  who  did  make  American  for- 
eign   policy? 

The  question,  we  believe,  is  quite  perti- 
nent. Who  does  make  lorelgn  policy?  Who 
decides,  after  expensive  backing  of  National- 
ist China,  to  withdraw  and  leave  it  as  a 
clear  field  for  ruthless  Red  expansion?  Who 
would  have  surrendered  Korea  and  mini- 
mized the  Importance  of  Formosa  In  the 
raUltary  scheme  of  things?  We  dislike  to 
bring  the  thought  In  again  but  how  about 
Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam?  Did  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  or 
Congress  have  anything  ;o  do  with  these 
commitments  of  the  gravest  import,  or,  for 
that  matter,  with  what  happened  and  now 
goes  on  afterward? 

It  is  established  union  policy  not  to  han- 
dle struck  work  or  nonunion  materials.  From 
time  Immemorial  union  members  have  acted 
In  accord  with  that  policy  without  Interfer- 
ence from  the  Government.  It  has  long  been 
common  knowledge  that  Russian  slave  labor 
has  been  processing  crab  meat  and  furs  which 
the  Soviet  Union  barters  with  England  In 
a  trade  deal.  Despite  this  foreknowledge 
nothing  was  done  about  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  slave-produced  crab  meat  into  thla 
country.  That  waited  upon  the  direct  action 
of  the  longshoremen. 

The  charges  of  slave  labor  within  the  So- 
viet domain,  made  time  and  again  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  lalx)r,  have  never  been        ^ 
denied,  not  to  mention  refuted.     The  charges 
the/ ef ore  are  tacitly  admitted. 

If  the  Government  does  not  step  in  when 
unionlBts  refuse  to  handle  struck  work  why 
should  they  cavil  at  the  refusal  of  the  New 
York  stevedores  to  handle  the  product  of  real 
slave  lalx)r? 

In  the  1930  Tariff  Act  it  is  provided  that: 
"All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  other  mer- 
chandlse  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  In  part  In  any  foreign  country  by 
convict  labor  or  and  forced  labor  or  and  In- 
dentured labor  under  penal  sanctions  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports 
of  the   United  States,  and  the   ImDortatlon 
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thereof  U  hereby  prohibited."  Doeant  that 
mean  anything? 

There  Is  local  and  sectional  Interest  In  the 
attempt  to  import  Red  crab  meat  into  the 
salty  waters  of  the  blue-clawed  crab,  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays. 

Red  crab  meat  has  been  coming  into,  of  all 
places.  Baltimore,  where  every  day  during 
the  season  is  a  crab  feast,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  natives  will  go  for  It  unless  It  Is 
in  a  crab  cake  or  salad.  Lovers  of  crab  meat 
who  go  for  them  steamed  and  enjoy  the 
cleaning,  won't  do  any  trafficking  with  the 
Reds. 

One  shipment  was  landed  several  weeks 
ago.  but  after  that  a  second  cargo  of  2,000 
cases  wa.'»  not  unloaded  and  went  back  to 
Britain.  Again  stevedore*  determined  for- 
eign policy. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  once  unloaded  there 
would  be  a  market  for  the  slave-produced 
crab  meat,  especially  if  it  were  to  be  priced 
accordingly.  Locally  crab  meat  costs  over  a 
dollar  a  pound  and  if  it  could  be  had  for  less, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  buyers. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  conditions  are 
strained  by  the  iron  curtain  between  Russia 
and  the  world,  that  we  and  they  cannot 
live  in  peaceful  accord,  the  free  labor  of 
Russia  producing  crabs  and  furs  in  exchange 
for  the  product  of  the  free  labor  of  America. 
The  Soviet  ruling  classes  have  decided  this 
is  not  to  be  and  the  stevedores  are  answering 
them  in  the  only  language  they  will  listen 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  imports  from  Russia.  I  want 
to  state  again,  as  I  have  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  our  policy  of  foreign  trade 
With  Russia  and  satellite  nations  needs 
a  complete  review  and  realistic  action. 
In  addition,  our  present  policy  of  ship- 
ments to  Russia  and  other  iron-curtain 
nations  and  recipients  of  EC  A  funds  also 
needs  immediate  clarification  and  revi- 
sion. 

We  all  know  now  that  within  the  jwist 
few  months  a  substantial  amount  of 
molybdenum,  which  is  used  for  harden- 
ing steel,  was  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  under  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  license  and  then  im- 
mediately transshipped  to  Russia.  Why. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  permitted,  and 
what  assurance  do  we  have  that  it  will 
not  reoccur? 

In  testimony  submitted  only  last  week 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, it  was  stated  that  western  Euro- 
pean nations  who  are  now  receiving  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  from  the  United 
states  shipped  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites last  year.  This  included  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000  in  war  goods,  such  es 

machine  tools,  ball  bearings,  barbed  wire, 
and  brass,  which  were  sent  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites  from  Great  Britain.  This 
testimony  also  stated  thet  shipments  to 
iron-curtain  nations  last  year  from  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Luxembourg  included 
various  metals,  railway  rolling  stock, 
chemical  products,  explosives,  and  rub- 
ber. Again  the  questions  are.  Why  is 
this  pei-mitted,  and  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  this 
policy? 

Referring  again  to  our  own  coimtry. 
we  find,  for  example,  that  Communist 
China  received  $50,000,000  through  ex- 
ports to  this  country  in  only  the  first 
5  mouths  of  this  year.    Furthermore. 


during  the  first  qtiarter  of  this  year  the 
United  States  continued  to  ship  to  Red 
China  such  war  potentials  as  petroleum 
products,  steel,  and  electrical  machin- 
ery. Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
want  to  know  why. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears 
that  when  the  President  criticized  the 
stevedores  and  declared  that  they  do  not 
make  American  foreign  policy,  the  steve- 
dores were  speaking  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  American  people  at 
large  when  they  came  back  with  the 
question.  "Who  did  make  American  for- 
eign policy?" 


What  Made  America  Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hays,  president  of  the 
American  Fire  k  Casualty  Co..  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  John  B.  Stetson  University.  De- 
land.  Fla.,  on  August  18.  1950: 

What  Madx  America  Great 

President  Edmunds,  distinguished  guests, 
candidates,   ladies   and   gentlemen : 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  having  Ollie  Edmvmds 
as  your  president.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
loved  men  in  Florida.  It  is  gtxxi  to  see  busi- 
nessmen become  leaders  in  education;  it  is 
good  to  have  business  Ideas  and  educational 
theories   intermingled. 

This  Is  an  era  of  security.  Security  can  be 
something  desirable^ — snd  can  be  something 
harmful.  The  way  I  am  thinking  now.  so- 
called  security  Is  doing  this  Nation  damage; 
damage  which  may  never  be  completely  re- 
paired, and  security  (this  alleged  security) 
Is  giving  us  as  individuals  a  great  setback. 

The  dictators  of  all  time  promised  security. 
The  dictators  of  our  time — Stalin,  Mussolini. 
and  Hitler — promised  security  In  return  for 
support.  What  the  people  received  was  slav- 
ery and  Imprisonment. 

Three  hundred  thirty  years  ago.  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  this  continent  seeking  free- 
dom, seeking  opportunities.  Since  the  birth 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  1776  to 
1933.  this  country  skjrrocketed  in  industry,  in 
education — In  every  kind  of  development. 
No  other  country  has  ever  equaled  this 
record.  Our  foundation  wa«  based  on  com- 
petition, on  free  enterprise,  on  opportunities, 
and  not  security.  The  people  had  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  their  own  security. 

Beginning  with  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, people  In  this  country,  like  those  of 
other  countries  In  the  past,  were  promised 
security,  and  this  trend  is  still  being  carried 
on.  For  this  alleged  security  we  have  given 
up  a  certain  amount  of  freedom,  and  there 
has  been   a  lessening  of   opportunities. 

This  scheme  of  security  offered  by  the  Gtov- 
ernment  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  "sectulty  from  competition," 
which  is  contrary  to  the  prtnclpies  which 
made  this  country  different  and  made  this 
country  great,  liils  security  from  compe- 
tition Is  brought  about  by  Government  and 
bureaucratic  regulations. 


If,  in  the  put,  we  bad  bad  our  prewnt-day 
Ooremment,  as  It  operatea  today.  th*r« 
wotild  be  no  General  Electric.  General  liotor*. 
Standard  Oil.  or  any  of  the  many  great  con- 
cerns which  mean  so  mtich  to  our  dally 
lives.  We  would  not  be  able  to  buy  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator  for  a  modeet  figure.  In- 
stead, we  would  probably  be  like  the  people  in 
many  other  «nintrles  today — no  refrigera- 
tion. If  we  had  any  at  all.  It  would  prob- 
ably BtUl  be  the  old-fashioned  Ice  box.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  buy  a  radio  for 
$25  or  930.  If  the  great  oil  companies  had 
not  been  developed  In  the  past,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  drive  a  car  today  unless  you 
were  a  millionaire. 

The  first  thing  which  made  cars  possible 
was  the  development  of  the  great  oU  com- 
panies, making  gas  obtainable  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Gas  is  still  a  problem  in  coun- 
tries which  do  not  produce  oil.  The  big 
motor  companies  have  automobiles  on  a  pro- 
duction basis  where  we  have  the  finest  piece 
of  machinery  possible  within  the  reach  cf  a 
great  part  of  our  population. 

None  of  these  concerns  could  start  out 
the  way  they  found  It  necessary  to  start  and 
develop  under  present-day  Government.  If 
we  had  had  today's  Government  from  the 
beginning,  we  would  have  none  of  the  lux- 
uries which  we  enjoy  today,  unless  we  paid  a 
price  many  times  the  present  cost.  You 
might  say  that  these  firms  are  making  lots  of 
money.  This  may  be  true,  but  new  ones  are 
not  starting.  Those  which  tried  under  pres- 
ent-day regulations  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. 

In  1916  I  had  a  1910  two-lunger  Maxwell. 
No  top.  no  windshield,  no  self-starter.  With 
a  good  tall  wind  I  couid  get  up  to  35  miles 
an  hour.  If  there  had  t>een  no  competition 
in  the  automobile  business,  probably  we 
would  still  be  driving  a  car  similar  to  this 
and  be  paying  around  tS.OOO  for  it. 

There  Is  much  being  said  about  security 
these  days.  There  Is  not  enough  being  said 
about  opportvmlty.  There  is  too  much  stress 
being  placed  on  security  by  the  heads  of  our 
Government.  They  are  offering  an  alleged 
sectirlty  with  our  own  money — and  depriv- 
ing us  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

This  country  wasn't  built  on  security.  It 
was  built  on  opportunity — and  our  progress 
in  the  future,  if  we  make  progress,  will  be  on 
our  opportunities.  If  we  accept  security  we 
will  stagnate  and  deteriorate. 

In  a  recent  speech.  General  Elsenhower 
decried  and  ridiculed  the  Idea  that  the  most 
Important  thing  In  life  Is  security.  He  aptly 
emphasized  that  prisons  provide  absolute 
security:  food,  shelter,  clothes. 

We  may  become  modern,  but  if  we  con- 
sider free  enterprise  and  competition  old 
fashioned  and  toes  them  aside,  we  are  tear- 
ing out  the  very  fotindation  of  this  Nation. 

In  our  educational  prc^am.  we  should  em- 
phasize the  advantage  of  the  development 
of  free  enterprise — of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  we  once  knew  it — not  the  one  we  are 
drifting  toward.  We  shovUd  take  business 
out  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  Grovemment. 

As  I  have  eald  before,  our  great  Industries 
were  buUt  on  free  enterprise  and  free  com- 
petition— and  that  Is  what  makes  this  cotin- 
try  the  greatest  country  of  the  world  in 
which  to  live.  Our  free-enterprise  system  Is 
one  of  the  main  things  which  helped  us  to 
win  the  last  war,  becatiae  we  outproduced 
oxir  enemies.  The  Government  depended  on 
Industries  developed  by  free  enterprise.   Our 

scientific  advancement — the  airplane,  naedi- 
clne,  and  many  others — has  been  made  pos- 
sible not  by  Government  but  by  free  enter- 
prise. Even  the  making  of  the  atomic  bomb 
was  acttially  done  by  free  enterprise,  private 
firms. 

Universities  havent  placed  enough  Impor- 
tance on  this  part  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  see  Stetacn  University 
develop    a    free-enterprise    department;    to 
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make  »  research  and  get  all  the  inftterlal  poa- 
glbie — that  thoae  who  graduate  from  thU 
university  might  have  a  true  picture  as  to 
what  made  America  great. 

To  cure  our  present  situation,  we  must  ^et 
back  to  individuals:  those  Individuals  who 
want  something  tor  nothing.  There  seems 
to  be  a  weakness  with  many  to  become  de- 
pmitent  after  they  have  been  given  help. 
W*  Should  come  to  the  realization  that  the 
people  support  the  Government  and  not  the 
Government  the  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "You  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 

A  serious  mlsUke  Is  made  by  parents 
apoillng  their  children  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  should  do  for  themselves.  It  de- 
velops lack  of  confidence,  shift lessness,  and 
nifk—  we&klin[!8. 

There  are  those  who  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  !lvln<T — depending  on  the  Govern- 
ment "hand-out"  or  "give-away"  programs  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Many  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  Government  the  past  few 
years.  They  have  been  made  dilatory:  no 
aim  or  purpose  in  life  other  than  "getting 
aomethlng  for  nothing." 

No  one.  not  even  the  Government,  can  give 
"hand-outs'"  forever.  The  only  thing  we  will 
ever  have  that  is  worth  while  is  what  we  get 
for  ourselves.     With  this  goes  self-respect. 

The  best  way  to  hurt  someone  and  spoil 
his  life  and  happiness  Is  to  give  him  "Eome- 
thlng  for  nothing."  Thoae  who  have  to 
battla-  and  work  hard  for  what  they  get  are 
more  progressive,  alert,  get  more  out  of  life, 
and  are  happier  than  any  other  group. 

Last  year,  some  wild  mallards  showed  good 
judgment  by  not  30ing  back  north  with  the 
flock,  but  remained  on  the  little  lake  In  Or- 
lando in  front  of  my  home  They  raised 
some  young  ducks  and  were  happy  families. 
They  worked  hard  all  day,  from  daylight  to 
dark,  fishing  and  foraging  for  their  food. 
They  were  peaceful  and  happy.  But  my 
bright  Idea  was  their  undoing.  I  got  the 
Idea  of  feedln<?  them  some  grain.  Now,  they 
work  not — they  sleep  all  day  under  a  tree. 
They  wake  up  fighting— always  disgruntled— 
"too  much  time  on  their  hands."  Gone  are 
the  happy  days  of  foraging  for  their  food. 
Instead,  at  5:  30  p.  ta.  they  are  on  the  lake- 
front  In  front  of  my  home.  If  I  am  5  min- 
utes late,  there  is  a  terrific  squawking.  The 
comnlainln?  is  such  that  it  disturbs  the 
Whole  neighborhood.  If  I  dont  rush  out 
immediately  with  the  grain,  they  indignantly 
corns  across  the  street,  despite  the  traffic, 
and  up  the  stairs  to  my  door. 

Someone  has  said.  "An  honest  name  for 
•welfare  state'  would  be  the  'fareweil  state."  " 
The  welfare  state  Is  not  for  Americans. 
Oovernment  cannot  give  anything  to  any. 
body,  unless  it  first  takes  away  something 
from  somebody  else.  If  we  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  mi  all  our  wants,  we  cannot  have 
freedom  of  action. 

We  must  remember  that  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate is  the  power  to  destroy.  When  we  ac- 
cept a  dole,  subsidy,  or  any  kind  of  a  hand- 
out, we  lessen  our  freedom,  we  strengthen 
central  control,  whether  it  be  Federal  or 
State.  Every  time  we  accept  something,  we 
give  up  something.  The  pendulum  of  our 
Nation  Is  swinging  to  the  left.  We  are 
swinging  toward  socialism,  away  from  free 
enterprise  and  free  competition. 

The  famous  words  which  made  a  college 
famous  were  the  simple  words  by  Daniel 
Webster,  speaking  of  Dartmouth.  He  said: 
•It  Is.  sir.  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college. 
And   yet    there   are    those   who   love   it  *" 

It  seems  onlv  fitting  that  I  speak  to  you 
at  Stetson  University  on  the  subject  of  free 
enterprise,  because  you  are  a  free -enterprise 
university,  not  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
xnent— Federal  or  State.  You  are  free  enter- 
prise Itself.  Thank  God  for  the  small  college, 
for  a  college  small  enough  that  the  student 
doesn"!  lose  his  identity  and  where  he  receives 
Individual  attention  in  his  classroom.  Today 
many  colleges  are   becoming   too  large,   too 


cumb«'r.'»ome.  for  students  to  receive  nil  that 

to  which  they  are  entitled.  You  have  a 
marvelous  record.  You  have  been  an  In- 
fluence for  good  here  In  the  South.  Your 
footprints  are  forever  In  the  sands  of  Florida. 
There  are  thoee  who  love  Stetson. 

The  president  of  a  Florida  college,  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Europe,  said:  "We  are 
losing  the  cold  war  In  Europe.  The  people 
of  Europe  have  no  will  to  fight  because  they 
have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  having  free  or  lair 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  children." 

People  must  have  hope  for  freedom  and 
Justice — hope  for  opportunities  for  them- 
selves and  their  children— If  they  are  to  have 
the  wUl  to  fight. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  through  the  educi- 
tlonal  halls  of  this  country  we  will  be 
able  to  emphasize  to  the  students  of  today 
and  tomorrow  the  Importance  of  carrying 
on  our  form  of  government,  preserving  our 
freedoms,  and  continuing  our  system  of 
free  economy.  Our  hopes  for  the  futtire 
lie  with  those  who  will  carry  on  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

When  Paul  was  saved  from  a  Jewish  mob 
and  stood  before  a  Roman  captain  to  be 
examined  by  scourging,  not  for  any  offense 
but  on  the  theory  that  anyone  attacked  by 
a  mob  must  be  guilty  of  something,  he 
saved  himself  by  declaring  his  Roman  citi- 
zenship. The  astonished  and  unconvinced 
captain  asked,  "Art  thou  a  Roman?  With 
a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.""  The 
captain  said  he  paid  a  great  sum  of  money 
for  his  freedom.  Paul  answered  dryly,  "But 
I  was  born  free."' 

We,  too,  were  born  free.  Thanks  to  Ocd. 
and  thanks  to  all  the  brave  men  who  have 
paid  a  great  price,  who  have  given  us  that 
Inheritance,  and  all  who  have  fought  and  died 
to  preserve  It. 

We  are  free,  and  heir  and  Joint  owner  of 
the  greatest  nation  ever  built  on  this  earth. 
We  are  the  most  favored  and  most  fortunate 
people  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  Ameri- 
can citizenship  Is  not  all  privileges.  We 
have  a  responsibility  too.  Our  responsibility 
is  as  cornier  of  this  Nation — to  make  our- 
selves worthy  of  being  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  record  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congres.s  in  the  field  of 
Government  reorganization,  while  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be,  nevertheless  is  little 
short  of  monumental. 

What  has  been  done  is  far  ahead  of 
the  achievements  in  this  area  of  any  pre- 
vious Congress. 

As  much  as  one-half  of  the  program 
as  proposed  in  1949  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government— the 
Hoover  Commission — has  now  been 
made  effective  through  reorganization 
plans,  new  legislation,  or  administrative 
action. 

What  this  means  is  that  almost  as 
much  remains  to  be  done  as  was  accom- 
pli-shed  during  the  1949  and  1950  .ses- 
sions, forming  the  work  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  On  the  a.V5umption  that 
the  parts  of  the  program  encountering 
the  fewest  difBculties  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  the  toughest  problems  lie 
ahead.   The  unremiUiiig  efiorto  of  Mem- 


bers of  the  Con?res.«>  and  of  citizens  and 

groups  interested  in  the  accomplishmrnt 
of  the  goals  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
will  be  needed. 

THI  CrriZENS  COMMrrTEK 

The  persistent  activities  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  as  abbreviated,  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report,  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  during  the  last 
tv.'o  sessions. 

Continuance  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee on  an  intensified  basis  is  essen- 
tial if  the  Eighty-second  Congress  is  to 
make  a  record  in  Government  reorgani- 
zation matching  that  of  the  Eighty-first. 

Interest  in  the  reorganization  pro- 
gram may  lag  unless  the  public  is  kept 
Informed  of  progress  and  means  are  pro- 
vided for  channeling  expressions  of  sen- 
timent to  Members  of  Congress. 

HOOVER    COMMISSION    BACKCaOCND 

Public  Law  162  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, which  created  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, was  enacted  on  July  7.  1947. 
The  Commission's  12  members,  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties  and  rep- 
resenting appointments  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  the  legislative  ami  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  and  from 
civil  life,  worked  on  the  problem  of  re- 
organization for  almost  2  years.  The 
life  of  the  Commission  expired  in  the 
spring  of  1949. 

The  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  early  months  of  the  1949 
session  19  reports.  toRether  with  numer- 
ous supporting  ta?k-force  reports  and 
related  documents. 

Partisanship  has  l)een  notably  absent 
In  the  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  in  Con- 
gress as  it  had  been  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission  itself.  Factors  other 
than  partisan  have  accounted  for  con- 
troversies on  some  of  the  features  of  the 
program, 

REORC.*NIZATrON    PLANS 

The  most  impressive  part  of  the  ac- 
complishments in  the  reorganization 
program  has  been  the  initiation  of 
chantres  by  the  President,  and  con.sid- 
eratlon  of  his  proposals  by  the  Congress 
under  the  procedure  offered  by  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  109 
of  the  Eishty-first  Congress,  enacted 
June  20,  1949. 

Under  this  key  measure,  the  Presi- 
dent, until  April  1953.  may  submit  plans 
for  shifting  agencies  or  functions,  abol- 
ishing unnecessary  functions,  improv- 
ing administration,  and  eliminating 
overlapping  and  duplication.  The  plans 
are  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Ex- 
r>enditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
in  the  respective  branches  of  Congress. 
Unless  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  either  Hou.se.  a  plan 
becomes  effective  60  days  after  submis- 
sion, or  upon  such  later  date  as  may  be 
specified. 

Seven  reorganization  plans  were  sub- 
mitted at  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
flrsl  Congre.ss  in  1949,  not  counting  an 
eighth  plan  relating  to  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment which  was  withdrawn  after 
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legislation  covering  it  was  enacted.    Of 
the  seven,  only  one  was  rejected. 

Twenty-seven  plans  were  submitted 
at  the  second  session  in  1950,  seven  of 
which  were  rejected. 

Thus,  out  of  34  plans  in  the  two  ses- 
sions. 26  became  effective.  Of  the  eight 
rejected,  only  four  had  been  certified  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  as  in  conform- 
ance with  the  Hoover  Commission  pro- 
gram. 

The  seven  plans  In  1949  proposed  a 
new  Department  of  Welfare  and  reor- 
ganizations in  the  Labor  and  Post  OflQce 
Departments,  the  Executive  OfiBce  of  the 
President,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Conunission,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration. 

The  only  plan  rejected  was  No.  1  which 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

Of  the  27  plans  submitted  during  the 
1950  session,  the  l^rst  6  provided  for 
clearer  lines  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  the  Departments  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Justice,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Labor:  the  next  7  for  a  strengthening 
of  the  internal  organization  in  seven 
regulatory  commissions,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commis.sIon,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commis.slon,  the  National 
Labors  Relations  Board,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board:  the  next  eight  for 
changes  in  labor  standards  enforcement, 
transfers  of  functions  to  and  from  the 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
fers of  certain  functions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  to  the  "Department 
of  Labor,  and  establishment  of  a  Mari- 
time Board  and  a  Maritime  Administra- 
tion In  the  E)epartment  of  Commerce 
and  abolishment  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission; and  the  final  six  for  transfers 
of  certain  functions  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  creation  of  a  new  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Security,  the 
transfer  of  functions  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Re.sources  Board  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  the  strengthening  of 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresusury. 

The  seven  which  were  rejected  in  the 
1950  session  were  No.  1  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
powers  of  subordinate  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 
No.  4  for  a  strengthening  of  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Nos.  7. 
11  and  12  for  a  strengthening  of  the 
powers  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  CommLs.slon,  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  respec- 
tively; No.  24  for  the  transfer  of  the 
independent  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and  No.  27  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Security. 

The  Senate  was  responsible  for  the  re- 
JecUon  of  plan  No.  1  In  1949,  and  plans 
Nos,  1,  4,  7,  11,  12,  and  14  in  1950.  The 
only  plan  rejected  by  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  No.  27  of  1950.  creating 


new  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Sectirity. 

The  four  plans  clearly  conforming  to 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, which  were  rejected,  were  the 
first  Treasury  plan  and  those  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Agricultiu^,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 


sion. 
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More  than  a  dozen  new  laws  embody- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  were  enacted  during  the 
two  sessions. 

Besides  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  enacted  as  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing achievements  the  Military  Unifica- 
tion Act,  which  contained  amendments 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  provide  for  a  per- 
formance type  budget  and  other  fiscal 
provisions  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission.  This  was  Public  Law  2i6. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  August 
10,  1949. 

A  separate  measure.  Public  Law  36. 
approved  April  2,  1949.  created  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Another  notable  enactment  of  the 
fi-st  session  was  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act,  creat- 
ing a  General  Services  Administration, 
which  has  brought  together  such  hotise- 
keeping  functions  as  those  relating  to 
supplies,  public  buildings,  and  records. 
This  was  Public  Law  152,  approved  Jime 
30,  1949. 

A  highly  significant  law  of  the  first 
session  was  Public  Law  73,  approved 
May  26.  1949,  strengthening  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  providing 
for  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
state  In  keeping  with  principles  put  for- 
ward by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

Two  measures  in  harmony  with 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
on  personnel  management  were  Public 
Law  359,  approved  October  15,  1949,  in- 
creasing salaries  of  higher  officials,  and 
Public  Law  429,  approved  October  28, 
1949,  revising  the  Civil  Service  Classifi- 
cation Act. 

A  further  enactment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion in  keeping  with  the  program  of  the 
Hoover  Cornxnission  was  Public  Law  231, 
approved  October  16,  1949,  providing  a 
long-range  program  for  improvement  in 
methods,  procedures,  equipment,  and 
supplies  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  record  of  the  second  session  will 
show  the  enactment  of  at  least  five 
laws  be^ed  on  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Conmiission,  including  some 
highly  important  measures. 

The  first  to  t>e  enacted  was  Public  Law 
507,  approved  May  10,  1950.  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  next  was  Public  Law  673,  approved 
August  8,  1950,  authorizing  the  President 
to  delegate  certain  functions,  including 
the  signing  of  documents.  This  should 
be  an  important  timesaver  for  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Financial 
Control  Act,  Public  Law  712,  approved 
August  17.  1950,  will  make  possible  abol- 
ishment of  antiquated  accoimting  pro- 


cedures and  adoption  of  reforms  advo- 
cated by  the  Hoover  Coounission. 

Accounting  reforms  in  other  fiarts  of 
the  Government  service  and  budgetary 
methods  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  are  provided  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedtires  Act.  This 
measure.  Public  Law  784,  was  approved 
September  12,  1950. 

Improved  records  management  under 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
along  lines  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Conmiission,  is  provided  by  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  This  meastire. 
Public  Law  754,  was  approved  September 
5,  1950. 

Two  or  three  other  Hoover  Commis- 
sion measures,  which  are  pending  In 
Congress,  may  reach  the  statute  books 
diuing  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 
struuAMr  or  actions  ukoei  hoo\'Cs 

CX3M1CISSION    mZPOBTS 

RTPOrr    NO.     1 CKKEKAI.    MANACEMKNT    OF    TBS 

rXECmVI    BRANCH 

In  this  report  the  Hoover  Commission 
dealt  with  reorganization  powers  pro- 
posed for  the  President,  and  also  with 
the  essentials  of  effective  organization 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Commis- 
sion reiterated  recommendations  pre- 
viotisly  made  in  a  letter  to  Congress  for 
the  granting  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  reorganization  plans.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  report  the  Com- 
mission urged  creation  of  a  more  orderly 
grouping  of  the  functions  of  Government 
into  major  departments  and  agencies 
under  the  President,  establishment  of  a 
clear  line  of  control  from  the  President 
to  these  departments  and  agency  heads 
and  from  them  to  their  subordinates, 
stronger  staff  services  for  the  President 
and  department  heads,  and  other  steps 
to  promote  effective,  responsible,  and 
economical  management. 

Enactment  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  Pubhc  Law  109.  approved  June 
20,  1949,  carried  out  the  Commission's 
recommendation  for  the  granting  of  re- 
organization powers  to  the  President, 

Public  Law  673.  approved  August  8, 
1950,  authorizing  the  President  to  dele- 
gate certain  functions,  was  not  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  but  is  in  harmony  with  Its 
recommendations  for  more  effective  or- 
ganization. 

H.  R.  2613  and  S.  942,  designated  as  the 
General  Executive  Management  Act,  was 
drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. It  provided  general  authority 
to  implement  all  recommendations  in 
the  report  on  general  management  of 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill  became 
obsolete  by  reason  of  provisions  in  va- 
rious reorganization  plans  and  other 
measures. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  were  vested  with  clear  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  their  depart- 
ments in  Public  Laws  73  and  216  en- 
acted In  1949.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
3  of  1949.  and  Plans  Nos.  2,  3.  5,  6,  and 
26  of  1950  extended  this  principle  to  the 
Post  Office,  Justice,  Interior.  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Treasury  Departments,  re- 
Bpectively.  The  laws  and  plans  have  pro- 
Tided  for  additional  staff  assistance. 
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Reorearuzauon  Plans  Nos.  5  and  6  of 
1949  and  Nos  8  9.  10.  and  13  of  1950, 
extended  the  principle  o!  top  manaee- 
rr.ent  responsibility  u,  the  Cml  Ser\'ice 
CommLs-ion.  the  Mantime  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Comimssion.  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Seciintles 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  ref.pec lively 

Better  ctafl  Milstance  for  the  Presi- 
dent was  pnnrlded  in  Reorijanuation 
No«  4  of  1949  and  25  of  1950,  re- 
to  the  NatloQAl  8«eunty  Re»o\irces 
Boftrd. 

One  of  the  tA»k»  of  the  next  %emion 
vltl  to  to  detemUM  what  o«w  labiate- 
tiMi  or  r«orfani2ailoo  platM  «ro  Madid 

tOMOIptoU  ACtlOOOO 

retotlfiff  to  fooonil  OMnacMMOt. 
FroiftM  hM  bMn  made  iowmtA  adop* 

tlOO  01  HOOMI^ 

ddttoof  fef  ■dwintitrtKrf  MtlM.  Tho 
Aimimmnttf  Utm§§mmA  DMMon  of 

the  fVirr  :  :    r  tho  Budfct  ki  fufthonncr 

u  •:  '.'im;  :...>..  in  of  all  departoumu  ami 
ax.  '  in  improvamont  of  mana««> 
m'r.t  An  Advt•ofTCe■mittMooMan• 
K.  «m<-nl  ZmprovHMBt.  dppotRtod  br  th« 
Prt-ntdont,  aUo  U  active  In  thu  fUld 

MPoar  wo.   1    manNHii    mama/jcmcitt 

Tho  Hoovtr  Commuaion  propo»cd  a 
far-rMChlcc  rtvUUm  in  structure  ami 
methods  of  personnel  maoMiOMnt  In 
order  "to  build  a  career  Mnrlee  which 
will  select  the  best  of  our  cltizeiM  on 
merit,  free  of  pfjlitlcal  Influence,  with 
incentives  in  the  lorm  of  genuine  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  in  the  service,  and 
u  hich  will  eliminate  the  unnecessary  and 
inefBcieni  employees." 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  359,  ap- 
proved October  15.  1949.  increasing  sal- 
aries of  higher  officials,  and  Public  Law 
429.  approved  October  28,  1949.  revising 
the  Civil  Service  Classification  Act,  was 
In  line  with  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1949, 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, -xas  in  harmony  with  a 
Hoover  Commission  recommendation. 

Heanniis  were  held  during  the  early 
months  of  the  1950  session  by  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  the  corresponding  Sen- 
ate committee  on  a  bill — H.  R.  5181  and 
S.  2111— drafted  by  counsel  for  the 
Hoover  Commission.  This  measure,  in- 
corporating recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  decentralizing  functions 
relating  to  recruitment,  examination, 
and  certification  of  personnel,  en- 
countered opposition  and  was  replaced 
by  a  measure  sponsored  by  the  admin- 
istration—H.  R.  8925  and  S.  3830. 

As  introduced,  the  substitute  bill  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report. 
After  a  number  of  amendments  had  been 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H  R  8925  was 
endorsed  by  the  Citizens  Committee  as 
representing  a  marked  advance  toward 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission 

H.  R.  8325  has  been  on  the  House  Cal- 
endar for  a  number  of  weeics.  Opponents 
thus  far  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
acuon.    S.  J830  has  been  considered  by 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  as  yet  has  taken  no 
action. 

The  personnel  recruitment  bill  will  be 
reintroduced  In  the  next  session,  prob- 
ably m  a  form  more  completely  conform- 
ing to  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. Enactment  of  adequate  person- 
nel leKi.slatlon  will  offer  a  major  op- 
pwrtunity  for  tho.se  interested  In  adop- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Comml.«ion  pro(^ram. 

A  personnel  bill  of  lesser  Importance, 
in  Reneral  conformance  with  a  Hoover 
Commiselon  recommendation.  H  R. 
7824.  ha«  btfll  passed  by  both  Houvs 
aod  awaits  final  action  Tliu  m'-n'.Mn- 
proUdta    a    new    performitrtr«'    r.itiru 

yrogrwi  haa  baao  auda  toward  ado;>- 
tloa  of  MOM  of  tiM  paraomiil  raaom« 

WltlMl tiM acopc  oi  •>')rri.i,.^.tiatlvai 
f*o.  i    orrt' '         'fflwsasL 


lavmr  Mntnnmt 

Tha  Hoover  Commiaalon  raiardad  aa  of 
fttndaotaotal  imp^^rtanca  ita  raeom* 
mendationa  for  rtorganlxatlon  of  the 
Ciovernmant'i  houaeitaaptni  sarvlcea,  in- 
cludlnv  thoaa  relatinc  to  tha  purchaaa, 
utilization,  storace,  and  diapoaal  of  sup- 
plies and  other  property,  the  kaeptnc  of 
official  records,  and  the  management  of 
public  buildings 

Eriacim^nt  of  Public  Law  152,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1949,  creating  a  General 
Services  Administration,  is  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  in  the  Hoover 
CommLssion  program. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  there  have  been  a  number 
of  proposals  in  legislation  and  reorgan- 
ization plans  to  perfect  the  mechanism 
established  under  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Public  Law  754.  providing  for  a  more 
eflective  preservation,  management,  and 
disposal  of  Government  records,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September 
5,  1950. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1949,  and 
plans  Nos.  15,  16.  17.  18.  and  20  of  1950, 
;all  had  to  do  with  the  General  Services 
Administration,  plans  No.  7  of  1949  and 
Nos.  15,  16,  and  17  of  1950  removing  cer- 
tain activities  not  properly  belonging  to 
this  agency,  and  plans  Nas.  18  and  20  of 
1950  shifting  to  it  functions  appropriate 
to  Its  statutory  responsibilities. 

H.  R.  7429  and  H.  R.  7430  to  clarify 
General  Services  Administration  respon- 
sibilities for  central  management  of  Gov- 
ernment traffic  have  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

REPORT   NO   4 — THE   POST  OmCE   DIPARTMENT 

The  Hoover  Commission,  in  its  report 
on  the  Post  Office  Department,  made 
nine  recommendations,  substantial  parts 
of  which  have  U'en  carried  out. 

The  first  recommendation  was  that 
the  Postmaster  General  should  continue 
to  be  a  Cabinet  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
but  should  not  be  an  official  of  a  political 
party,  such  as  the  chairman  of  a  national 
committee.  Tlie  present  Postmaster 
General  is  a  career  official  conforming  to 
these  specifications. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  recom- 
menda lions  related  to  tiie  organizational 


structure  of  the  Department.  These 
recommendations  were  carried  out  in 
part  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1949.  Parts  of  the  recommendations 
were  objected  to  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  that 
the  confirmation  of  postmasters  by  the 
Senate  be  abolished  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nation of  partisan  consideration.'^  from 
the  posUl  service  H  R  5643  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation  has  not  been 
acted  upcjn  by  the  Hou.««  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  A  com- 
panion bill,  8  2213,  was  killed  by  the 
B^-nate  Committee  on  Prtni  Office  and 
Civil  Service  by  ttM  dovice  of  indefinite 


Tho  ilstll  raeommandation  related  to 
raorgtnlMfion  of  bydft>n|.moMitiflg, 
MMl  MidttifMr  proMdurat,  ThkhMkiM 
CMTlod  out  to  auteUotial  fwrt  la  FuMI* 
Uw  713,  approved  Au«u«l  11,  IHO.  tha 
FotI  Offirr  n<  [/artment  financial  Con* 
Irol  Ai< 

Tha  '.;./.  i< '  -mmendation  had  to 
do  with  A  i«^v.*M>i.  or  repeal  of  restrictive 
laws  and  ragulatlona,  which  have  ham- 
i>«ti  1  ti.r  operation  of  tha  Poat  OiBM 
lx-p.iiim<nt  on  a  businaaa-lilia  baaia.  To 
a  limited  extent,  '-hia  raeomoiandatton 
has  been  carried  out  in  Public  Law  712 
Public  Law  231,  approved  October  16, 
1949,  for  a  long-range  program  for  Im- 
provement in  methods,  procedures, 
equipment,  and  supplies,  also  looks  In 
this  direction. 

The  eighth  recommendation  was  that 
the  Congress  authorize  and  instruct  the 
Postmaster  General  to  fix  rates  for 
registered  mail,  insured  mail,  money 
orders,  postal  notes.  sf>ecial  delivery,  and 
collect-on-dehvery  mail  which  would 
make  each  of  these  services  self-sup- 
porting. Authorityof  this  nature  Is  pro- 
vided in  a  section  of  H.  R.  2945  for  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  postal  rates,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  is  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  ninth  recommendation  was  for  a 
separation  of  subsidies  from  air  mail 
compensation.  Extensive  hearings  on 
this  issue  were  held  during  the  present 
session  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
has  approved  H.  R.  9184  to  carry  out 
the  ■  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tion. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
for  which  legislative  proposals  must  be 
reintroduced  and  pressed  in  the  next 
session  are  those  for  elimination  of 
politics  in  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters, for  authority  to  fix  rates  for  special 
services,  and  for  a  separation  of  sub- 
sidies from  air  mail  compensation. 

Some  of  the  other  recommendations 
w  hich  have  been  carried  out  only  in  part 
will  require  reconsideration. 

REPORT    NO.    S — rOREIC.N    ATFAIRS 

The  Hoover  Commissions  recom- 
mendations for  statutory  authority  to 
reorganize  the  Department  of  State  on 
a  more  efficient  basis  were  carried  out  in 
Public  Law  73.  approved  May  26.  1949 

This  law  vested  authority  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  aflairs.  previously  held 
by  subordinates.  In  the  Secretary  of 
State.    Under  this  authority,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  was  able  to  commence  a 
thorough -going  reorganization  in  keep- 
ing with  principles  advocated  by  the 
Hoover  Commission.  The  law  made 
provision  for  an  Under  Secretary  and 
10  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

Pull  implementation  of  the  law  to  a 
matter  for  administrative  action  within 
the  Department. 

REPORT    MO.    • ggPABIMmi    OT   AOUCVLTTnU 

The  Hoover  Commiaalon  held  t2iat  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  urgently  in 
need  of  reorganization.  The  Commis- 
sion recommended  an  extension  of  the 
functional  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  a  better  (rroupirtg  of  activlUea 
related  to  the  same  OM)or  purpose  It 
prrn>oM»d  a  thorrmuh  r/verhaul  of  the  w- 
laniMitU/n  of  tl»a  Department  at  SUU, 
cijitnif  and  farmer  levels, 

HM4,n(tiUixnlUfn  Plan  No  4  of  10M  waa 
rsjM.'ti'd  t/y  the  MertaU  Tiilo  plan  would 
havff  »tr»rMrU»efM5d  t»»*  »ut»»orlty  of  itm 
ilMreury  </f  Agriculture  in  accwdartc« 
wm»  HiM/vtft  Commission  principles  It 
omilt^rd,  however,  many  of  U\*  specific 
prop<Aal*  of  the  Hoover  Commission 

A  bill  drafted  by  counsel  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  <H.  R  6170  and  H. 
205S  < .  and  embracing  most  of  its  recom- 
mrrulaiions.  was  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  respective  Houses  This  measure, 
which  received  no  serious  consideration. 
will  require  revision  before  Introduction 
in  the  new  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
only  Cabinet  Department  in  which  basic 
organizatioruil  principles  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  have  not  been  established 
either  by  legislation  or  reorganization 
plan. 

Special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
this  Department  will  be  needed  in  the 
new  session. 

RrPORT   NO.    7 — BrDCrrlNC   AND  ACCOUNTTNO 

Recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  budgeting  and 
accounting  were  of  special  significance. 
The  Commission  sisserted  that  the  budget 
and  appropriation  process  is  the  heart  of 
the  management  and  control  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  that  there  is  great 
need  for  reform  in  this  field.  The  con- 
duct of  the  accounting  system  of  the 
Government,  the  Commission  said,  af- 
fects all  other  administrative  problems. 
Complicated  checks  and  balances  in 
present  accounting  practices,  the  Com- 
mission asserted,  make  for  unnecessary 
Inefficiency  in  every  activity.  Improve- 
ment of  the  accounting  system  was  urged 
as  one  of  the  very  first  steps  toward 
economy  in  governmental  operations. 

The  new  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950,  Public  Law  784, 
approved  September  12.  1950.  goes  a  con- 
siderable distance  toward  the  goals  of 
the  Hoover  Ccnunission.  although  not  in 
all  respects  in  accord  with  its  specific 
recommendatioiis. 

H.  R.  9038.  which  became  Public  Law 
784.  was  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  5823  and 
S.  2054.  drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Hoover 
Commission.  The  substitute  measure 
evolved  from  hearings  and  conferences 
of  meml>ers  of  the  Committees  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
in  the  two  Houses  with  financial  officials 
of  the  Government. 


The  Budget  and  Aoeoontlng  Proce- 
dures Act  oaaltB  a  basic  reeommerKtation 
of  the  Hoover  Oommisaton  for  the  shift- 
ing of  primary  reoxxudUllty  for  ac- 
counting procedures  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  an  agent  at  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  to  a  new  Accountant  General 
of  the  Treasury  Department  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  powers  given  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  while  at  rarlaace 
with  the  shifting  of  authority  propoaed 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  would  center 
responsiblUty  for  accounting  to  an  extent 
that  is  lacking  at  present.  These  powers 
are  such  as  to  make  poaatblc  the  imple- 
mentation of  accounting  reforms  de- 
veloped in  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port and  in  the  present  )oint  voluntary 
program  of  the  Comptroller  General.  th« 
«#rr<rt*ry  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Dl- 
tPi.Un  (ft  the  Budget 

The  budget  pr</VUU/n»  '/f  th#  ttudgrt 
and  Accountlnif  I»r<jcwJ«r«m  Act  ar*-  In 
cumpWif  amt'rrmtitie*!  with  th*-  reci/m- 
mer»dttiu;ns  of  the  lUjovfr  (UmmMmum. 
HlmiuU)  y  dlrectimi  is  provUl«-d  fot  a  per- 
formanc*  type  budget,  based  upon  func- 
tions, activities,  and  projecU 

RteoST    MO     •      KATIOHAI.    •SCVBrrT 
r,)MAMiZArtOM 

The  Hoover  CommiASlon  said  that 
while  Kalxis  had  been  achieved  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  there  was 
continued  disharmony  and  lack  of  uni- 
fied planning,  Interservlce  rivalries,  and 
lack  of  close  working  relationships 
among  Important  elements  In  the  Mili- 
tary Esublishment.  The  Commission 
pointed  to  serious  organizational  defects, 
the  lack  of  central  authority  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Military  Establishment,  a 
rigid  statutory  structure  established  un- 
der the  1947  law,  and  divided  responsi- 
bility. These  had  resulted,  the  Commis- 
sion said,  in  a  failure  to  assert  clear  ci- 
vilian control  over  the  Armed  Forces. 

Unification  of  the  three  military  serv- 
ices in  substantial  conformance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion was  accomplished  under  Public  Law 
216.  approved  August  10,  1949.  Enact- 
ment of  this  law,  embracing  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  has  been  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments in  the  Hoover  Commission  pro- 
gram. The  speedy  mobilization  under 
very  diflScult  circumstances  to  meet  the 
Korean  crisis  testifies  to  the  value  of  the 

1949  law. 

Public  Law  36,  approved  April  2,  1949, 
creating  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
also  was  based  on  a  Hoover  Commission 
recommendation. 

Reorganization  Plans  No.  4  of  1949  and 
No.  25  of  1950  relating  to  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  were  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  better  defense  organization. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1949  re- 
lating to  the  Military  Establishment  was 
withdrawn  after  enactment  of  Public 
Law  216. 

Among  minor  bills  in  harmony  with 
reconunendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission under  consideration  during  the 

1950  session  is  S.  1740  for  interservlce 
transfer  of  commissioned  personnel  of 
the  armed  services. 

Additional  legislation  will  be  required 
in  the  next  session  for  the  more  com- 


plete implementation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  report.  In  the  meantime 
the  fullest  success  under  the  present  uni- 
fied structure  of  the  defense  estabUah- 
ment  requires  wise  administrative  poli- 
cies. 

BBFOBT  wo.   t— VRBUXS'   AFVAiaS 


The  Hoover  Oommlsslon  recommended 
a  reorganization  of  the  Veieraju'  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples in  Its  report  on  general  manage- 
ment. Much  of  thto  reorganization  can 
be  accomplished  by  adminlatrative  ac- 
tion. No  bills  or  reorganisation  plans 
have  been  presented. 

One  fr>easure  which  was  pending  dur- 
irur  the  present  session  would  create  a 
VeKrrans'  Imurance  Corporatism  a*  ree- 
rmimetidad  by  tha  K<»ovef  Cnmmumtm 
IMlls  drafted  try  coufMNirl  ttrr  ih*>  Hoover 
Ommimum  tm  this  subject  'H  K  1111, 
H  H  ftMi,  and  M  901»)  were  tuA.  a«tad 
upon  atiher  by  tha  Hmise  CommitUMr  tm 
VHsrans'  Affair*  or  Mw  Nanate  Pinanca 
Committee  Purtlter  eonaidirration  of 
th*  propo*al  will  be  desirable  in  tha  next 
session 

iiKroRT  HO   I  o  -  i/crARTMRMt  Of  tttuutmcm 

TTie  Hoover  Commission  proposed  a 
grouping  of  all  major  nonregulatory 
transporUtion  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
a  major  feature  of  a  general  reorgani- 
zation. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1949 
transferred  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Department  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  21  of  1950  abolished 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  created  a 
Ptderal  Maritime  Board  and  a  Maritime 
AdministraUon  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Rep<Mt  approved  the  placing 
of  a  regulatory  agency,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  in  the  Department  be- 
cause of  close  relationship  between  that 
agency  and  the  Maritime  Board. 

Reorganization  Flan  No.  5  of  1950 
strengthened  the  iiuthority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  a  manner  similar 
to  plans  applying  to  several  other  de- 
partments. 

A  bill  drafted  by  coimsel  for  the 
Hoover  Commission  (H.  R.  5180  and  S. 
2056)  was  considered  obsolete  by  reason 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5. 

Some  remaining  reccanmendations  of 
the  Commission  are  likely  to  be  em- 
bodied in  new  legislation  in  the  next 
session. 

ETPORT    WO.     11 — TaiASmRT    DIPAtTMENT 

The  Hoover  Commission  said  that  the 
enormous  expansion  and  far-reaching 
implications  of  Govenunent  finance 
made  it  imperative  that  the  Treasury 
Department  be  thoroughly  reorganized. 
Transfers  to  and  from  the  Department 
were  proposed  in  order  that  it  might 
again  be  made  the  real  fiscal  center  of 
the  Government. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1950, 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  because  of  objections  to  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency among  offlciaLs  whose  statutory 
IX)wers  were  absorbed. 
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Reorgamzauon  Plan  No  26  of  1950, 
which  excluded  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  subsequently  became  effective. 

The  reorganization  plan  made  obsolete 
a  bill  drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Hoover 
Commission    H    R    5174  and  S.  2058  >. 

A  bill  for  Feaeral  bonding  of  em- 
ployees 'H.  R  8706'  as  recommended 
bv  the  Hoover  Commission  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  July  1950  and  has  been  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
jDepartmenLs. 

Recomimendations  of  the  Commission 
for  transfers  of  agencies  to  and  from 
the  Treasury  Department  remain  to  be 
acted  upon  either  through  legislation  or 
reorganization  piano. 

ETPOrr   NO     12 — ErCUl_*TOKT   COMMISSION 

The  Hoover  Commission  made  general 
recommendations  applicable  to  nine  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  These  included  the 
placing  of  all  administrative  responsi- 
bility in  the  chairman  of  each  commis- 
sion, improvement  in  administrative  pro- 
cedures, shifting  of  executive  functions 
to  departments,  and  bipartisan  repre- 
sentation. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of  1949 
strengthened  the  administrative  author- 
ity of  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendation. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of  1950  abol- 
ished the  Maritime  Commission  and 
created  in  pi  ice  of  it  a  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  a  Maritime  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  8.  9.  10.  and 
13  of  1950  strengthened  the  administra- 
tive authority  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmiission.  the  Federal 
Power  CommLssion,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  respectively. 

Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  7  and  11  of 
1950.  which  would  have  strengthened  the 
powers  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Reorganization  Plan  No  12  of  1950.  re- 
lating to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  raised  issues  outside  the 
question  of  effective  organization  and 
therefore  was  not  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Hoover  Commi.so;ion  program,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

Several  bills  applying  general  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
to  specific  regulatory  commissions  were 
introduced  in  the  two  Houses,  some  of 
them  being  drafted  by  counsel  for  the 
Hoover  Commission.  These  bills  were 
tabled  in  committee  as  a  result  of  action 
on  reorganization  plans. 

Further  coixsideration  of  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tioas  Committee,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  will  be  desirable  in  the 
next  session. 

REPORT    NO.    13 — DtPABTMENT   OT   I.ABOB 

Besides  recommending  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
same  nature  as  proposed  for  other  de- 
partments as  a  means  of  improving  ad- 
ministration and  fixing  responsibility, 
the  Hoovtr  Commission  favored  a  return 


to  the  department  of  agencies  shifted 
elsewhere  in  previous  years.  This  pro- 
posal was  intended  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing to  the  E>epartment  its  former 
significance  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
thereby  making  for  greater  efficiency  In 
the  Government. 

Recommendations  of  the  Commission 
for  thus  strengthening  the  Department 
of  Labor  were  carried  out  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plans  Nos.  2  of  1949  and  6.  14.  and 
19  of  1950. 

Plan  No.  2  of  1949  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  wivh 
respect  to  employment  services  and  un- 
employment compensation. 

Plan  No  6  of  1950  provided  for  admin- 
istrative reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  strengthening  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Plan  No.  14  of  1950  provided  for  the 
coordination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  administration  of  labor  standards 
under  various  laws. 

Plan  No.  19  of  1950  transferred  the 
Bureau  of  Employees"  Compensation  and 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  from  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  E>epartment  of  Labor. 

No  legislation  embodying  reconmien- 
dations  of  the  Hoover  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
pending  during  the  1950  session. 

REPORT    NO.     14 — DrP.^RTMI:NT    OF    THI    INTTKIOE 

The  Hoover  Commission  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  given 
more  clearly  the  mission  of  development 
of  subsoil  and  water  resources.  As  these 
activities  require  large  public  works,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  other 
major  public  works  also  be  managed  by 
this  Department.  To  this  end  the  major 
construction  activities  of  the  Government 
would  be  concentrated  there. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950  pro- 
vided for  administrative  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
a  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  15  of  1950 
tran.sferred  public-works  programs  in 
Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bills  to  effectuate  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission,  notably 
the  transfer  of  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  were  introduced 
during  the  Eighty-first  Congress  but  re- 
ceived no  consideration. 

Transfer  of  the  Army  engineers  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view 
to  placing  rivers  and  harbors  improve- 
ment and  flood  control  under  the  same 
management  as  reclamation  and  thus 
avoiding  the  wasteful  conflicts  now  oc- 
curring, should  be  a  major  task  in  the 
Hoover  Commission  program  for  the  next 
session.  This  might  be  accomplished  by 
either  legislation  or  a  reorganization 
plan. 

KCPOKT     NO.     15 BOCTAL     SECURmr.     IDUCATION. 

AND    INDIAN    AFrAIRS 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
establi-shment  of  a  new  Cabinet  depart- 
ment to  embrace  social  security  and  edu- 
cational functions.  It  would  include  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.     It  would  not 


take  in  the  health  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  result  of  submission  of  reorgan- 
ization plans  which  were  not  in  com- 
plete conformance  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress acted  adversely. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1949 
creating  a  Department  of  Welfare,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  27  of  1950  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Security  were  both  rejected,  the  for- 
mer by  the  Senate  and  the  latter  by  the 
House.  Neither  plan  was  certified  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port as  in  conformity  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Under 
both  plans,  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
including  the  Public  Health  Service 
which,  under  the  Hoover  Commission 
program,  would  be  placed  in  a  proposed 
United  Medical  Administration,  would 
have  been  elevated  to  Cabinet  rank. 
Little  else  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Plan  No.  27  was  objectionable  from  the 
standpoint  of  Hoover  Commission  prin- 
ciples because  of  its  continuance  of  au- 
tonomous powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

Only  one  minor  reorganization  plan 
became  effective  in  this  area  of  Govern- 
ment. Plan  No.  16  of  1950  transferred 
assistance  to  school  districts  and  water- 
pollution  control  activities  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

Legislation  embodying  the  Hoover 
Commissions  recommendation  for  cre- 
ation of  a  new  department  received  no 
consideration.  Identical  bills  <H.  R. 
5175  and  S  2060  > .  drafted  by  counsel  for 
the  Hoover  Commission,  would  have  cre- 
ated a  Department  of  Welfare  along  the 
Hoover  Commission  Unes. 

Further  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions in  this  field  will  be  necessary  in  the 
next  session. 

REPORT    NO.     16 — MEDICAL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Medical 
Administration  into  which  would  be  con- 
solidated most  of  the  large-scale  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
fields  of  medical  care,  medical  research, 
and  public  health.  The  proposed 
United  Medical  Administration  would 
provide  the  major  part  of  all  hospital 
care  required  by  the  military  forces  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  would 
be  resf>onsible  for  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. The  purpose  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate overlap,  waste,  and  inefficiency. 

Identical  bills  (H.  R.  5182  and  S.  2008^ . 
drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, was  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  would  create  a 
United  Medical  Administration  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

This  proposal  is  one  of  the  major 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
on  which  action  will  go  over  until  the 
next  session. 

RKPOBT  NO.    17 — TTDtMAL  BUSINESS  ENTTRPRlSrS 

The  Hoover  Commission  made  a  wide 
variety  of  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganization of  Government  business  en- 
terprises, only  a  few  of  which  received 
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attention  during  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gr^^. 

Four  reorganization  plans  submitted 
by  the  President  had  to  do  with  activi- 
ties of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Recoristruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  17  of  1950 
shifted  public-works  planning  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  22  of  1950 
transferred  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  23  of  1950 
transferred  the  financing  of  prefabri- 
cated housing  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  the  Hoiising  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  24  of  1950 
placed  the  now  independent  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  was  not  in 
conformance  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  that  it  be  placed 
under  the  Treasury  Department. 

Recommendations  by  the  Commission 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Federal  Dep>osit  Insurance  Corporation 
also  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment did  not  come  before  Congress. 

H.  R.  6325.  designated  as  the  Federal 
Income- Producing  Activities  Control 
Act.  is  a  pending  measure  in  general 
conformity  to  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

No  lepi.slation  based  on  recommenda- 
tions in  the  repwrt  on  Federal  busine.ss 
enterprises  was  drafted  by  counsel  for 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

Numerous  recommendations  relating 
to  Government  corporations,  lending 
and  insurance  agencies,  housing,  farm 
credit  and  power  agencies,  remain  for 
consideration. 

REP-.:>RT  NO.    18 OVERSEA.S  ADMINISTRATION,   FED- 

ERAL-STATi:       EELATIONS       AND       mZ&AL       R£- 
EEARCH 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
that  the  Congress  direct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  problem  of 
overseas  operation  and  administration. 
It  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable 
ultimately  to  create  a  separate  Adminis- 
tration of  Overseas  Affairs,  under  which 
would  be  integrated  overseas  adminis- 
trative activities,  excluding  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Report  No,  18  also  included  reports  on 
Federal-State  relations  and  on  Federa' 
research. 

With  respect  to  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, the  Commission  made  various 
recommendations,  including  the  estab- 
lishn.ent  of  a  continuing  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  for  study,  infor- 
mation, and  guidance  in  this  field. 

The  Commission  in  its  report  on  Fed- 
eral research  recommended  that  au- 
thority be  granted  to  the  President  to 
coordinate  research  and  to  strengthen 
interdepartmental  committee  organiza- 
tion for  this  purpose  and  that  a  National 
Science  Foundation  be  established. 
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A  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Administration,  S.  2072,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  August  1949.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  in 
the  House. 

A  bill  to  create  a  temporary  Natiorial 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. S.  3147.  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments  in  June  1950  and 
i.s  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  The  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  has  had  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration. 

Public  Law  507,  approved  May  10,  1950. 
establishes  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  was  the  first  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendation  on  which  action 
was  completed  in  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

REPORT   NO.    19 CONCLUDING   RTPOBT 

The  Hoover  Commission  in  its  con- 
cluding report  discussed  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  administrative  manage- 
ment common  to  niost  agencies  and  re- 
viewed its  major  recommendations,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  pro- 
posals offered  no  new  recommendations. 

REMAINING    PROPOSALS    IN    HOO\TCR    COMMISSION 
PROGRAM 

Recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission which  were  not  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  await 
further  action  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  convening  in  January  1951 
constitute  a  formidable  program  com- 
bining legislation  and  possible  reorgani- 
zation plans. 

The  remaining  proposals  include  the 
following : 

First.  Reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  only  Cabinet 
department  whose  administrative  struc- 
ture was  not  streamlined  under  the 
Hoover  Commission  formula  diu-ing  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Second.  Strengthenmg  of  the  admin- 
istrative organization  of  three  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  for  which  reorganization 
plans  were  rejected. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  de- 
partment to  include  social  security  and 
educational  functions. 

Fourth.  Creation  of  a  United  Medical 
Administration  into  which  would  be  con- 
solidated activities  in  the  fields  of  med- 
ical care,  medical  research,  and  public 
li^Ith  with  a  view  to  elimination  of 
verlap,  waste,  and  ineffi-^iency. 

Fifth.  Completion  of  action  on  re- 
cruitment and  other  personnel  manage- 
ment recommendations  on  which  some 
progress  was  made  during  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

Sixth.  Further  steps  to  strengthen  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services  to 
which  the  Hoover  Commission  program 
already  has  made  a  notable  contribution. 

Seventh.  Transfer  of  the  civil  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
a.  view  to  elimination  of  present  waste- 
ful conflict  in  the  development  of  nat- 
lu-al  resources. 


Eighth.  Elimination  of  politics  from 
the  postal  service  by  abolishing  Senate 
confirmation  of  posunastors. 

Ninth.  Authority  to  the  Postmaster 
General  to  fix  rates  for  special  services 
on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Tenth.  Separation  of  subsidies  from 
air-mail  compensation  as  a  means  of 
shedding  light  on  transactions  of  this 
nature. 

Eleventh.  Determination  of  the  or- 
ganizational statas  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  Export- 
import  Bank  and  the  FWeral  DepKJsit  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposed  to  place  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Twelfth.  Reorganization  of  other 
business  enterprises,  including  those  in 
the  farm  credit,  housing,  and  power 
fields. 

Thirteenth.  Provision  for  a  study  of 
methods  of  integrating  overseas  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourteenth.  Creation  of  a  continu- 
ing agency  for  improvement  of  relations 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Fifteenth.  Other  proposals  scattered 
through  the  19  reports  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  were  set  aside  for 
further  study  or  escaF>ed  attention  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  should 
complete  the  job  of  reorganizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment along  lines  recommended  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  insofar  as  the  pro- 
posals are  found  to  be  feasible  and  de- 
sirable. Thereafter,  the  success  of  the 
program  will  hinge  largely  upon  admin- 
istrative action.  The  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  granting  of  adequate 
powers  are  basic  tenets  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  program.  If  the  Congress 
does  its  part,  it  should  be  less  difficult  to 
fasten  the  blame  for  inefficiency  in  the 
Government. 


Nmety-fourth  Infantry  Diyision 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  F.  LIND 

or    PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXma 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr,  LIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed  at  the  first  con- 
vention of  the  Ninety-fourth  Infantry 
Division  Association  on  Sunday.  August 
6.  1950,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Boston, 
Mass.  This  resolution  is  timely,  to  the 
point,  and  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  group  of  good  Americans  who  have 
served  their  country  in  World  War  IL 
The  men  of  the  Ninety -fourth  Infantry 
Division  have  rendered  excellent  serviee 
in  time  of  war  and  are  again,  through 
their  expression  of  confidence  in  their 
Government,  repeating  this  service  dur- 
ing these  serious  times. 
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I  conRratulate  their  president,  Mr. 
HanT  J  McLaughlin,  of  York.  Pa.,  and 
the  men  of  this  preat  orRanizatlon  on 
their  fine  spirit  of  Amencamsm. 

Wbereaa  the  Ninety-fourth  Infantry  Dtvl- 
Bion  Association  represents  some  35.000 
Amertcans  who  served  from  September  15. 
1942.  to  May  8.  1945.  durtng  which  period  the 
dlTleion  enga^jed  In  the  battle  of  northern 
Prance.  Ardennes.  Rliineland.  and  Central 
Europe,  and  suffered  •ome  10.957  casualties 
And  whereas  we  as  combat  veteran*  know 
full  well  the  meaning  of  war  Therefore  be  It 
Resoived,  That  we  pledge  our  unswerving 
support  of  our  country  and  the  United  Na- 
tions m  their  policy  of  seeking  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Korea  We  recognise 
that  If  unchecked  In  Korea.  Coramuntet  ag- 
grssalon  will  go  on  to  seek  other  Tlctlnas 
among   freedom-loving   people. 

We  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Congress  to  once  more  utilize  the  man- 
power and  the  Industrial  strength  of  cur 
people  to  face  the  enemy  of  our  people  and 
Ideals. 

We  ask  for  universal  military  training  so 
that  the  young  men  of  this  country  will  be 
better  trained  and  better  enabled  to  protect 
themselveo  In  the  event  of  combat. 

We  pay  tribute  to  our  fellow  Americans 
now  in  uniform  who  are  engaging  the  enemy 
In  Korea.  We  join  with  all  Americans  In 
support  of  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walton 
H  Walker,  commanding  general  of  the  Eighth 
Army  in  Korea,  under  whom  we  served  when 
the  Ninety-fourth  Infantry  Division  was  a 
part  of  the  XX  Corps  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations. 

We  wish  Godspeed  and  good  luck  to  those 
members  cf  our  division  who  -\re  now  In 
Kor>»a  or  elsewhere  In  the  Army,  or  who  will 
be  called  to  service. 

We  ask  for  an  end  to  business,  labor,  and 
politics  as  usual.  We  call  for  American 
loyalty  and  unity.  We  condemn  the  hoard- 
ers, the  black  marketeer,  the  profiteer,  and 
the  slacker  We  denounce  those  who  would 
weaken  our  country  at  this  time. 

We  call  upon  all  Americans  to  Join  with 
us  In  an  all-out  effort;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  t.^ie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. th«  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H. 
Walker. 

The  reeoltitlons  committee  was  composed 
of  Attorney  Bernard  Prank.  Allentown,  Pa.. 
William  Oodenzsweig.  Washington,  D  C  .  and 
Hrtrry  J    McLaughlin.  York.  Pa. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  Nlnety-fovirth 
Division  Association  on  Sunday.  August  6, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Boston, 


Hie  Need  for  Ecoaomy  in  Government  and 
CoDtroi  of  Inflation  Per$ists 


EXTENSION  OF  RP:MARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGCS 

or  DBiAw.isr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPUEiJENTATlVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Dflawurt-  Mr  Speak- 
er, like  millions  of  oih^T  loval  but  dcfply 
concerneil  citizens  of  the  Limed  blalt's, 
I  listened  intently  to  the  radio  address 
of  the  President  ia.st  Siiiurday  night.  I 
subsequently  read  the  tuil  text  of  that 
statement  oy  the  Chief  l-;.\"cutive  to  the 
American  people. 


It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
address  was  good.  Many  parts  of  it  were 
realistic  and  to  the  point.  But  many 
things  which  ought  to  have  been  said 
were  omitted.  Furthermore,  it  is  still 
a  fact  that  deeds  are  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  words. 

Nowhere  in  the  President's  addre.ss  did 
I  find  an  outright  request  or  demand  that 
the  Government,  or  those  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  operate  the  Government,  be 
called  upon  to  set  an  example  by  making 
the  sacrifices  which  he  staled  are  essen- 
tial in  solving  the  three  "hard,  tough 
problems."  which  must  be  solved  in  order 
to  protect  the  world  from  the  threat  of 
communistic  domination.  There  is  still 
a  sound  basis  for  maintaining  that  no  or- 
ganization, whether  it  be  government, 
military,  fraternal,  business  or  otherwise, 
can  be  any  bettor  or  stronger,  or  success- 
ful in  operation  than  its  officers  or  lead- 
ers. II  is.  in  the  final  analysis,  their  ac- 
tions aiKi  not  their  words  which  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  undoubtedly  been  given  more 
power  than  any  other  President  when  a 
state  of  declared  war  did  not  exist.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  look  to  the  President, 
in  fact  feel  dependent  upon  him.  for 
guidance  and  leadership.  That  is  why 
so  many  of  our  people  concur  with  his 
statement  that  the  defense  program  can- 
not be  achieved  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis.  But  it  is  also  the  reason  why  our 
citizens  cannot  understand  his  failure 
to  denounce  and  disclaim  any  policy  of 
politic.s-as-usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us.  in  order,  consider 
the  solutions  the  President  offered  for 
the  three  major  problems  he  mentioned. 
He  stated  that  the  production  problem 
can  be  solved  by  harder  work,  longer 
hours,  the  development  of  new  tech- 
luques.  increased  efficiency,  and  more 
manpower.  And  he  is  right.  But  he 
failed  to  mention  what  directives  or  or- 
ders he  will  i-ssue  as  the  head  of  the 
largest  single  employing  agency  in  this 
great  country,  and  probably  the  most  in- 
efficient, to  reduce  and  eliminate  waste, 
duplication,  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers'  funds — and  release 
manpower. 

What  could  have  been  more  appropri- 
ate. Mr.  Speaker,  then  !or  the  President 
In  the  course  of  his  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast to  the  American  people  last  Satur- 
day evening  to  have  stated  that  he  was 
ordering  every  Federal  department  and 
agency,  except  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  those  dealing  primari- 
ly with  military  and  defense  matters,  to 
reduce  where  possible  without  impairing 
established  and  necessary  public  service 
its  number  of  employees  by  nut  less  than 
10  ptnc  at  within  the  next  6  months. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  have  assured 
the  citizens  of  America  that  he  would 
have  sub.sequently  reported  to  them  how 
effectively  that  order  was  toeing  com- 
plied with  and  carried  out. 

The  ettect  of  the  issuance  of  such  an 
order  by  the  President  would  have  been 
tremendous.  Not  only  would  such  ac- 
tion create  a  very  substantial  additional 
reservoir  of  manpower  and  save  millions 
of  dollars  fur  hard-pressed  taxpayers  but 
at  the  aame  time  it  would  have  demon- 


strated that  our  Federal  Government 
practices  what  it  preaches  and  i.s  williug 
to  set  an  example  for  those  who  must 
produce  the  materials  and  equipment  for 
our  national  defense  and  security. 

The  second  major  problem  discu.ssed 
by  the  Chief  Executive  was  the  method  to 
be  used  in  payint?  the  bill  for  increased 
defense.  The  Chief  Executive  said  that 
in.<50far  as  possible  this  increased  cost 
should  be  met  by  additional  taxation. 
And  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  right. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly self-evident  that,  unfortunately, 
the  entire  bill  for  increased  defense  co.sts 
cannot  be  financed  on  a  strictly  pay-as- 
you-go  basLs.  Consequently,  our  tre- 
mendous national  debt  will  be  further 
increased.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
any  further  increase  In  our  national  debt 
will  either  now  or  at  some  time  in  the 
future  result  in  further  inflation  and  de- 
preciation of  dollar  values. 

Substantial  economies  in  Government 
expenditures  and  a  release  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  unnecessary  manpower 
would  serve  to  restrict  the  further  growth 
of  our  national  indebtedness  and  make 
available  additional  manpower  for  the 
production  of  much  needed  goods  and 
services. 

In  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the 
payment  of  increased  taxes  by  our  citi- 
zens the  President  also  had  another  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  set  an  example 
which  would  have  promoted  a  Lrreater 
willingness  to  accept  and  carry  this  ad- 
ditional tax  burden.  That  example 
could  have  been  set  by  the  President  if 
he  had  requested  that  all  of  his  own 
personal  compensation  and  allowances, 
as  well  as  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  Members  of  Consress.  bo  subjected 
in  entirety  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
as  will  be  imposed  on  all  other  citizens. 
This  suggestion.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  made  on  previous  occasions  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. John  J  Williams,  but  has  lacked 
the  support  which  Presidential  endorse- 
ment mr'ht  be  expected  to  produce  for 
such  a  recommendation. 

The  final  problem  disc'tssed  by  the 
President  in  his  Nation-wide  address  was 
that  of  controlling  inflationary  forces. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  difficult 
problem  for  a  nation  which  has  been 
spending  beyond  its  means  for  almost 
two  decades  and  which  is  now  m  the 
process  of  a  vast  rearming  and  defense 
program  Nevertheless,  it  mu5t  be 
tackled  and  it  must  be  solved. 

Strong  and  repeated  requests  have 
been  made  that  all  the  citizens  refrain 
from  makink'  any  purchases  which  ax9 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
our  own  Federal  Government,  of  which 
the  President  Is  the  Chief  Executive, 
continues  ^o  be  the  greatest  purchasing 
and  spending  agency  on  record. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate for  the  President  to  have  an- 
nounced that  as  long  as  our  vast  de- 
fense program  is  under  way,  he  would 
disapprove  any  legislation  for  public 
works,  reclamation,  power  development, 
and  ^inriiiar  projccts  which  are  not 
clearly  Msential  for  our  national  defense. 
To  assure  that  politics  as  usual  m  this 
field  be  avoided  on  the  one  hand  and 
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that  essential  public  improvements  not 
be  jeopardized  on  the  other,  the  Presi- 
dfnt  mieht  have  suggested  the  creation 
cf  a  board  of  reviev.  comprised  of  such 
outstanding  public  servants  as  the  Hon- 
01  able  Herbeit  Hoover  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch.  To  such  a  board  could  be  given 
the  power  and  respon.sibility  of  review- 
ing all  public-works  appropriations  and 
the  recommendation  to  the  President  of 
those  which  should  be  rejected  and  those 
which  should  be  approved  as  necessary 
to  our  defense  undertakings  during  the 
period  of  emergency.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  such  a  board  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous factor  in  stabilizing  our  economy 
as  much  as  can  possibly  be  done  in  these 
times  and  of  effecting  monetary  savings 
and  the  full  utilization  of  our  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economy  and  efficiency  in 
government — with  a  constant  thought 
for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  for 
their  responsibilities  as  taxpayers — is  at 
all  times  important.  Realization  of  that 
fact  is  more  prevalent  today  than  it 
has  been.  And  since  such  economy  is 
important  at  all  times,  it  is  imperative 
♦^ay. 


Maj.  Gen.  Keller  E.  Rockey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MAR7XAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1950 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  World 
War  II  taught  us  one  lesson,  it  was  the 
necessity  of  having  a  closely  knit  unified 
command. 

To  win  a  modern  war  a  nation  must 
have  a  hard-hitting,  quick-moving,  mo- 
bile striking  force  on  the  land.  sea.  and 
In  the  air.  Hitler  Uught  us  that  lesson 
at  the  beijlnning  of  the  last  war.  but  we 
taught  him  and  all  the  world  much  more 
before  it  ended. 

All  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces  are 
essential— Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard — each  one 
performs  magmficently.  There  is  enough 
glory  for  them  all. 

Many  of  our  generals  and  admirals  on 
land.  sea.  In  the  air  and  beneath  the  sea 
won  immortal  renown.  Among  all  our 
valiant  heroes  there  is  none  who  fought 
with  greater  valor,  or  with  more  success, 
than  Maj.  Gen.  KeUer  E.  Rockey,  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

General  Rockey.  bom  in  Indiana, 
graduating  from  Gettysburg  College. 
serving  in  World  War  I.  in  Haiti  and 
Nicaragua,  and  in  World  War  n.  won 
for  himself  the  highest  honor  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  any  man  in  any  branch 
in  all  our  Armed  Services. 

In  my  limited  time  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  many  high  honors  that 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  armed  services 
and  many  foreign  governments,  which 
Will  be  detailed  in  another  report,  be- 
cause he  has  received  practicallv  every 
decoration  in  the  catalog  of  our  Military 
Establishment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  bear  in  mind  that  the  The  more  than  3.000,000  aged  persons. 

Marine  officer,  or  soldier,  is  the  only  one  widowed  mothers,  and  surviving  children 

who.  in  all  our  defense  forces,  serves  on  now  receiving  benefits  imder  the  system, 

land.  sea.  and  in  the  air.    Before  a  ma-  will  receive  automatic   increases  aver- 

rine  ever  fLes  he  must  have  served  at  aging    77 1 2     percent,    beginning    with 

least  2  years  on  the  ground  and  on  the  checks   received   in  October   1950.     For 

sea.    Consequently  he  knows  the  prob-  the   lowest -benefit   payments,    this   in- 

lems  that  confront  any  individual  who  crease  will  be  100  percent. 

f.khts  in  the  defense  ot  his  country.  Persons  who  retire  in  the  future,  can 

General  Rockey  came  up  the  hard  way.  qualify  for  even  larger  benefits  under 

Prom  ordinary   beginning   and  obscure  a  new  formula,  which  will  increase  them 

origin  he  has,  through  personal  merit,  by  about  110  percent  over  the  amoimts 

risen  10  the  heights  of  distmclion  and  under  the  old  law. 

honor.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  retired 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America  workers  and  their  wives,  the  widows  and 
could  such  a  man  achieve  the  recogni-  dependent  parents  and  children  now  re- 
tion  and  render  the  service  he  has  to  ceiving  benefits,  to  apply  for  these  in- 
h;s  country.  With  a  rugged  constitu-  creases,  since  they  will  be  made  auto- 
tion.  inherited  from  worthy  ancestors;  matically.  using  a  so-called  conversion 
with  a  resolute  will;  with  untiring  in-  table  which  appears  in  the  law.  In- 
dustry; with  unconquerable  courage,  his  creases  m  benefits  provided  m  this  table 
faith  and  fortitude  born  of  Christian  are  as  follows: 
parents  has  enabled  him  to  lead  men  of 

all  classes,  creeds,  and  colors  to  follow  .Kn-ithpavprare 

him  down  the  hard  and  bitter  road,  up  i'  th.  primiuy  msur-  ^'^^^'^^t'  'ZVirlel^ 

the  steep  and  painful  slopes  of  high  en-  fhToldSwL-I^  Hnderthenew   ,- -•:.!, ^aiaemax- 

deavor  to  glorious  victory.  i«w»hsUbe-    -•--*-- fits 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  add  to  the  laurels  of  so  great 
a  man.  Words  fade  in  the  shadow  of 
his  glowing  deeds. 

Keller  Rockey  was  a  severe  task- 
master but  he  was  true  to  the  Marine 
tradition.  He  never  demanded  of  others 
anything  he  was  not  willing  to  give  of 
himself.  As  he  retires  this  month  at 
the  age  of  62  and  after  the  many  years 
of  faithful,  loyal,  and  patriotic  service 
he  takes  with  him  not  only  my  good 
wishes  but  the  benediction  and  bless- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  old  Free  State 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  people  in  all  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

My  people  in  Maryland  join  me  in 
ofTenng  this  tribute  to  a  great,  grand, 
and  gallant  soldier,  a  true,  loyal,  and 
red-blooded  American,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  preserve  the  Re- 
public which  Washington  founded, 
which  Lincoln  kept,  and  which  we  all 
shall  give  our  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion to  save. 


Increased    Benefits    Granted    Under    the 
Amended  Social  Security  Act 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MAHTLANO 

IN  THE  HOt:SE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  TTVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  14,  1950 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  great  interest  in  the  amount  of  cover- 
age granted  under  the  recently  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
I  would  kke  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
some  mformation  which  I  believe  will  be 
helpful  to  many. 

Almost  10.000.000  more  jobs  will  be 
covered,  to  include  the  nonfarm  self- 
employed,  domestic  workers,  agricultural 
workers,  and.  on  a  voluntary  basis,  cer- 
tain employees  of  nonprofit  oreaniza- 
tions  and  of  State  and  local  governments. 


The  eflect  of  these  increases  on  the 
benefit  check  of  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren is  suggested  by  the  following  table: 
Widow  witfi  two  minor  children  now 
receiving  benefits 

Benefit  tinder 
Benefit  under  old  law :  neu  law 

$20. MO 

•25 — — - 46 

•30 53 

•35 58 

•40 67 

$45 76 

For  persons  who  retire  in  the  future, 
the  new  stan  feature  of  the  1950  amend- 
ments means  that  benefit  rights  may  be 
computed  on  a  work  record  beginning 
with  1951.  instead  of  1936  as  in  the  old 
law.  This  change  represents  a  liberal- 
ization in  two  ways:  First,  wages  are 
generally  much  higher  now^  than  they 
were  m  1936,  and  thus  the  amount  of  the 
average  monthly  wage  is  increased;  and 
second,  earners  who  have  not  been  con- 
tinuously in  covered  emplojinent  since 
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1936  could  not  include  wases  or  time 
In  uncovered  JoDs  in  computing  the 
average  monthly  wage.  Frequently  this 
acted  to  decrease  its  amount  greatly. 
In  this  respect,  the  fact  that  more  jobs 
are  also  covered  by  the  1950  amendments 
will  also  help  to  increase  the  average 
wage  for  earners  who  transfer  from  one 

Job  to  another. 

One  very  important  effect  or  this 
new  start  for  older  workers,  will  be  to 
Increase  their  chances  for  becoming  eli- 
gible for  full  benefit  rights.  As  has  been 
noted  persons  aged  62  and  over  can  be- 
come eligible  for  the  doubled  benefits 
under  the  new  formula  by  working  for 
only  six  quarters— 1'^  years— in  covered 
employment.  The  first  of  these  new 
benefits  will,  therefore,  be  paid  in  May 
1952  or  about  1'2  years  after  January 

1,  1951. 

Under  the  old  law.  approximately 
35.000,000  jobs  were  covered  by  old-ace 
and  survivors  insurance.  The  1950 
amendments  add  approximately  10.000.- 
000  more,  to  bring  the  total  coverage  up 
to  around  45.000.000.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 15.000.000  jobs  not  included,  an 
estimated  7.500.000  are  protected  by 
other  public  retirement  systems  for  the 
Federal  civil  service,  the  Armed  Forces, 
railroads,  and  State  and  municipal  jobs. 
The  largest  occupation  groups  excluded 
are  self-employed  farmers  and  certain 
professional  persons. 

Americans  workinc,  in  the  following 
occupations  are  compulsorily  covered  in 
the  new  law.  but  not  covered  in  the  old 
law: 

SlXy-EMPLOTED 

The  new  law  extends  coverage  to  in- 
clude self-employed  persons  who  have 
net  annual  earnings  therefrom  of  at 
least  $400.  For  example,  self-employed 
person.;  are  covered  If  they  operate  a 
store,  beauty  parlor,  filling  station,  bar- 
ber shop,  bar,  jewelry  shop,  laundry, 
pharmacy,  theater,  hotel,  flower  shop, 
tourist  court,  printing  shop,  photograph- 
ic studio,  advertising  agency,  .second- 
hand shop,  shoeshine  stand,  manufac- 
turing plant,  real-estate  agency,  and  so 
forth.  Also  covered  are  self-employed 
writers,  photographers,  appraisers,  ad- 
justers, artists,  private  teachers.  si?:n 
painters,  private  detectives,  independent 
contractors,  and  .so  forth.  Members  of 
a  partn'-rship  are  considered  as  self- 
employed. 

"Net  earnings."  for  purpose  of  cover- 
a;;e  includes  net  profit  from  a  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  an  individual  or 
partnership,  excluding  rental  income 
unless  it  is  received  by  a  real -estate 
dealer  as  part  of  his  business ;  dividends 
and  interest  on  stock  and  bonds — except 
such  income  received  by  a  securities 
dealer  as  part  of  his  business;  capital 
gains  and  losses;  and  income  from  an 
estate  or  a  trust. 

Such  self-employed  persons  will  file 
yearly  social-security  returns  in  con- 
nection With  their  regular  income-tax 
returns,  effective  bcanning  in  the  year 
1951.  If  an  individual  works  for  an  em- 
ployer part  of  the  time  and  is  also  st-lf- 
employed,  both  incomes  will  count  up 
to  the  limit  of  $3,600  per  yrar. 

But  specifically  excludi  d  from  cover- 
age as  self-employed  individuals  are 
farm    operators— the    largest    grouj) — 


lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths, 
chiropractors,  naturopaths.  Christian 
Science  practitioners,  optometrists,  vet- 
erinarians, professional  engineers,  archi- 
tects, funeral  directors,  and  certified, 
registered,  licensed,  or  fuil-tim<,  practic- 
ing public  accountants. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
exclusion  apolles  to  farmers  and  profes- 
sional groups  specified  above,  only  if 
they  are  self-employed,  since  salaried 
farmers,  lawyers,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
covered  under  the  new  law— as  under  the 
old  law — as  employees. 

DOMESTIC    SEHVICX 

Compulsory  coverage  for  persons  per- 
forming domestic  services — maids,  cooks, 
laundresses,  butlers,  gardeners,  practi- 
cal nurses,  and  so  forth— if  they  receive 
$50  or  more  in  ca.sh  wages  during  a  quar- 
ter by  working  full  or  part  time  on  24  or 
more  days  for  one  or  more  household 
employers.  ^ 

Such  services  performed  In  a  farm 
home  are  included  as  agricultural  labor. 

FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOTEES    NOT    NOW    UNDER 
A    RETIREMENT    SYSTEM 

Although  most  Federal  employees  are 
covered  by  other  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems, approximately  200.000  who  are  not 
so  covered  In  special  systems  will  be  in- 
cluded under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. This  provision  will  cover  most 
short-term  Federal  employees  now  under 
temporary  appointments,  as  well  as 
employees  of  national  farm-loan  a.sso- 
ciations.  production-credit  associations. 
Federal  credit  unions,  the  Temiessee 
Valley  Authority  »if  not  under  the  TVA 
retirement  system),  post  exchanges. 
State,  county,  and  community  commit- 
tees under  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  and  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

DKHNITION   OF   BMPU)TEB 

As  newly  defined,  the  term  "em- 
ployee" accepts  the  usual  common-law 
rules  covering  the  employer-employee 
relationship,  and  also  includes  full-time 
life-insurance  salesmen;  full-time  trav- 
eling or  city  salesmen  (except  hou.se-to- 
house  salesmen)  taking  orders  for  their 
principal  for  goods  to  be  resold  or  con- 
sumed from  retailers,  hotels,  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  and  contractors;  agent-drivers 
and  commissioned  drivers  engaged  in 
distributing  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  bak- 
ery products,  beverages  (Other  than 
milk) .  or  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  serv- 
ices; and  industrial  homeworkers  who 
work  according  to  an  employer's  specifi- 
cations. (Note. — Many  part-time  life- 
In.surance  salesmen,  hou.se  -  to  -  house 
salesmen,  operators  of  lea.sed  taxicahs. 
and  newsboys  over  age  18  who  are  not 
covered  as  employees  will  be  eligible  as 
self-employed  persons. ) 

Employees  in  the  following  occupation 
groups  (which  were  not  covered  in  the 
old  law)  can  be  covered  in  the  now  law 
by  voluntary   arrangement,  as  follows : 

NONPROFIT    IN.STITtTTlONS 

Optional  coverage  is  provided  (begin- 
ning January  1,  1951)  for  employees  of 
charitable,  religious,  educational,  or 
other  private  nonprofit  institutions  (ex- 
cept ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders  in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
quired duties),  if  the  employer  agrees  to 


accept  coverage,  and  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  employees  express  a  desire 
for  coverage.  If  such  an  ak'reement  is 
reached,  coverage  is  extended  only  to 
those  employees  who  requested  it  at  the 
time  of  such  an  agreement,  but  any  new 
employees  hired  after  the  effective  date 
of  coverage  will  be  automatically  covered. 
Such  agreements  must  extend  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  10  years  or  for  8  yeai-s 
prescribed  plus  the  2-year  advance  notice 
required  for  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

ST.VE    AND    LOCAL    COVERNMENTB 

Optional  coverage  is  provided  (begin- 
ning January  1.  1951)  for  employees  if 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  if 
the  State  government  negotiates  a  cover- 
age agreement  with  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  for  such  coverage.  Ex- 
cluded from  such  possible  coverage  are 
employees  in  positions  covered  under 
other  public  retirement  systems  (viz. 
policemen  and  firemen),  employees  en- 
gaged in  work-relief  projects,  or  patients 
or  Inmates  who  perform  services  in  a 
hospital  or  other  institution;  also  ex- 
cluded, at  the  request  of  the  State,  may 
be  services  of  an  emergency  nature,  or 
those  performed  by  elected  oflBcials.  part- 
time  workers,  workers  paid  on  a  fee  basis. 


Senator  Morse  Helps  Cood-Neighbor 
Policy  Wilh  Respect  to  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  loan  of  $150,000,000  to  Mexico  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  represents  a 
forward  step  of  great  magnitude  in  pro- 
moting a  good-neighbor  policy  between 
this  country  and  Mexico.  Great  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  Morse,  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken  and  the  part  he  has  had  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that 
his  great  service  has  been  recognized  in 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Laredo 
Times,  issue  of  September  10.  1950.  This 
editorial,  which  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  reads  as  follows: 

Mexico's  $150,000,000  loan  from  the  Export- 
Import  BanX  represents  a  big  step  forward 
for  realistic  thinking  lu  Wustungton  and 
Mexico  City. 

For  the  past  wveral  years  Mexico  has  been 
trying  to  nef^otlate  several  loans  through 
Washington,  which  have  been  turned  down. 

One  t  f  these  suggested  loans  went  so  far 
that  President  Truman  hlmaelf  publicly  an- 
nounced that  the  loan  would  be  made  and 
that  he  was  100  percent  for  the  K'an.  The 
very  next  duy  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  loan  had  bten  refused. 

This  confusion  In  our  State  Dep<irtnient 
Is  a  matter  of  record  on  more  th.ngs  than  on 
loans  to  Mexico.  Therefore,  thli  new  poUcy 
concerning  the  progress  of  Mexico  U 
refreshlnR. 

The  McAilen  Monitor,  which  Is  conalder«d 
one  bX  the  most  outstanding  small  i.<apers  in 
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tTnlted  States,  a  few  days  ago  com- 
mented editorially  that  It  was  about  time 
that  some  of  the  progress  that  we  are  pars- 
ing around  In  the  United  States  reach  the 
places  where  It  can  actually  be  more  bene- 
ficial. Thus  the  Monitor  endorsed  the  $150.- 
000.000  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  Me.xico. 

TTiere  has  already  been  too  much  said 
about  the  fog  and  confusion  and  the  dis- 
loyal people  in  our  State  Department 

It  is  time  that  we  blow  the  whistle  of 
victory  when  our  State  Department  comes 
around  to  realize  that  the  safety  and  prog- 
ress of  North  America  is  inseparably  tied  up 
with   the   progress  and   security  of   Mexico. 

This  fog  we  speak  of  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment (which  we  admit  has  a  sliver  lining 
now)  did  receive  some  lifting  from  a  Senator 
Who  one  would  think  would  be  too  far  re- 
moved from  Mexico  to  realize  that  country's 
Importance  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Senator  visited  In  Mexico  for  about 
10  days  last  winter  and  while  there  re- 
viewed, just  as  a  matter  of  hemisphere 
solidarity,  the  needs  which  Mexico  had  re- 
quested from  Washlnfirton — such  as  a  loan. 

This  was  Senator  Watni  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
who  Is  considered  the  most  forward  looking 
Republican  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
has  the  distinction  of  voting  more  with  the 
progressive  Democrats  than  he  has  with  the 
Republican  Party.  In  fact,  he  Ls  considered 
about  70  percent  with  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration. 

Senator  Morse,  after  leaving  Mexico,  re- 
ported back  to  Washington  There  he  said 
that  he  felt  that  Mexico  had  been  sadly 
neglected  and  that  it  was  about  time  that 
Washington  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  charity  but  also  progress  and  solidarity 
start  at  home 

Tlierefore.  he  recommended  to  President 
Truman  and  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies that  Mexico  (which  he  considered  an 
excellent  100  percent  risk)  receive  substan- 
tial loans  from  Washington. 

As  we  have  e'ready  stated.  Senator  Morsi 
Totes  with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  more  than  with  his  own  Re- 
publicans. Yet  in  his  own  party  the  for- 
ward-looking Republicans  are  lieglnning  to 
feel  that  If  they  are  to  win  the  White  House 
In  1952  that  no  less  place  than  the  vice  pres- 
idency can  be  offered  Senator  Morse. 

We  mention  this  loan  and  Senator  Morse 
because  we  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
about  time  that  Senators  from  all  of  our  48 
States  wake  up  and  realize  that  to  preserve 
democracy  we  must  not  only  talk  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  but  we  must  demonstrate  it. 

At  this  point  we  say  that  If  our  Texas 
Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Washington 
would  turn  their  eves  to  the  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  more  often  and  help  Mexico  they 
would  be  helping  our  own  country  increase 
Its  strength  and  reserves  so  that  democracy 
can  be  preserved  for  all  time  against  the 
ravage  of  communism. 


Montana's  Rights  to  Waterton-Bclly  Water 
Most  Be  Protected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
D"Ew.\RTl  in  urging;  that  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  tise  every  pos- 


sible means  at  its  disposal  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Canada  for  an  equitable 
u.se  of  the  Waterton-Belly  water.  I 
know  that  this  Commission  and  the 
Montana  delegation  have  all  been  work- 
ing toward  this  end  and  I  am  alarmed 
at  statements  to  the  effect  that  Canada 
intends  to  use  all  of  this  water.  Should 
this  happen,  we  will  of  course  be  forced 
to  take  drastic  steps  and  the  Montana 
delegation  will  use  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  corral  all  the  water  through 
the    development    of    an    all-American 

plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  I  have  today  sent  to 
A.  O.  Stanley,  Chairman.  United  States 
Section.  International  Joint  Commission. 
Washington.  D.  C. : 

House  or  REPHESTNTATt^rs. 
Washington.  D    C.  September  14,  1950. 
Hon    A.  O   STAinxr, 

Chairman,  United  States  Section, 
International  Joint  Commission, 
Wa.thington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb  Chapman;  You  will  recall  that 
In  company  with  Senators  Mctirat  and 
EcTON  and  Representative  D  Ew.^bt  I  had  a 
meeting  In  your  ofSce  last  week  relative  to 
the  use  of  Waterton-Belly  water.  You  will 
recall  also  that  all  four  of  us.  the  ftill  Mon- 
tana delegation,  were  somewhat  alarmed  at 
statements  made  by  the  Canadians  that 
Canada  proposed  to  use  all  of  this  water. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Montana  needs  this  water 
also  and  has  over  many  years  planned  to 
use  all  or  part  of  it.  We  realize  that  Mon- 
t-^na  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  use  the 
water  first  but  we  would  like  to  cooperate 
with  our  Canadian  neightwrs  and  we  would 
not  dream  of  taking  ir  all  to  the  detriment 
of  Canada  unless  we  are  forced  to  do  so  and 
that  proves  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  thl»  water  which  originates  in  our 
State.  Montana  has  held  off  pushing  for  an 
all-American  plan  because  we  had  hoped  that 
this  matter  would  be  worked  out  amicably 
both  to  the  satisfaction  of  Montana  and 
Canada.  I  want  to  urge  upon  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  and  your  group  continue 
to  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  see 
that  Montana's  rights  are  protected  in  the 
use  of  the  Waterton-Belly  water.  If  it  be- 
comes evident  that  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment cannot  t>e  expected  as  a  result  of  this 
reference.  I  can  assure  you  the  Montana 
delegation  In  cooperation  with  other  State 
delegations,  will  explore  ways  and  means  to 
find  some  way  to  develop  an  all-American 
plan  for  the  use  of  this  water. 

Must    close    now    but    thanking    you    for 
your  courtesy  in  meeting  with  the  Montana 
delegation  last  week.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mtkz  Mansfiud. 


Hon.  William  T.  Granahan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  high  regard  for  our  dis- 
tingruished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  T.  Granahak,  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  place  be- 


fore the  House  a  commendation  of  Mr. 
Grakahak,  voiced  by  Mr.  Elihu  D.  Stone, 
of  the  American  Zionist  Council,  a  great 
American  and  humanitarian  of  whom 
we  are  all  Justly  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  should  not  permit 
to  go  unnoticed  the  words  of  high  trib- 
ute expressed  in  homa?e  to  Mr.  Gr.^na- 
H.vN  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  Nation  as  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

By  his  untiring  devotion  to  duty  and 
profound  concern  with  the  legislative 
measures  before  the  House,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated not  only  his  ability  to  cope 
with  the  urgent  problems  with  which 
the  Nation  must  contend,  but  also  his 
awareness  and  determination  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  constituents  he  is  privi- 
leged to  serve.  Mr.  Granah.an,  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  is  a  miin  of  character, 
integrity,  and  action,  whose  career  in 
public  office  reflects  credit  on  our  Nation 
and  his  community. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record,  under  leave,  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  the  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  on  June  21  by 
Mr.  Elihu  D.  Stone,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred: 

American  Ziokist  Cottncil, 

Washington  BtnuAtr. 
Hon   William  T.  Granah.m*. 
House  of  Representatives,    ' 

Washington.  D  C 

Deak  Congressman  Granahan:  The  Joint 
declaration  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  relative  to  the  Near  East,  which  was 
made  public  by  the  President  on  May  2f>.  is 
a  significant  document  which  may  Is&d  to 
the  establishment  of  p>eaceful  relatlonsh  p 
between  Israel  and  Arab  neighbors  if  hon- 
estly carried  out 

Tour  kind  and  eflTective  cooperation  In 
urging  our  State  Department  to  take  action 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  tran- 
quillity In  the  Near  East  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

The  said  declaration,  as  I  analyze  It  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

1.  For  the  first  time  In  modem  history 
the  Big  Three — the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. England,  and  France — agreed  on  con- 
certed and  coordinated  action  in  that  sensi- 
tive reeion  of  the  world,  the  Near  East.  It 
Is  a  v  holescme  substitute  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  hitherto  policy  of  unilateral  action  re- 
sulting very  often  In  conflicting  action.  It 
Imposes   collective  responsibility. 

2.  The  calling  for  a  pledge  on  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  and 
every  aggressive  or  warlike  action  against 
one  another  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
future  delivery  of  arms  should  serve  to  dis- 
courage the  Arab  warmongers. 

3.  The  pledge  by  the  Big  Three  to  place 
Israel  in  a  condition  of  equality  and  parity 
with  the  Arab  states  with  reference  to  de- 
livery of  arms,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
balamce  of  arms  between  them,  If  honestly 
carried  out.  should  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment toward  establishment  cf  permanent 
peace  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

4.  The  unequivocal  declaration  by  the  Big 
Three  of  their  cpp>o6ition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  arms  race  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel  implies  a  policy  of  vigilant 
watchfulness  obligating  the  Big  Three  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  arms  whenever  the 
threat  of  such  an  arms  race  manifests  Itself. 

5.  The  Big  Three  pledged  themselves  to 
take  Immediate  and  Joint  action  whenever 
and  wherever  a  threat  to  peace  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  may  appear.    They  agreed 
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to  take  such  Joint  ■cUon  within  and  out- 
side the  UniKd  Nations  The  term  out*Jcl« 
|g  aost  liTttlrr  Ii  implies  spe«ly  a. id 
prompt  •CUOU  by  the  Big  Ttree  to  prever.  a 
thrwit  of  a«^r«»lon  from  being  converted 
inio  actual  apgrewlcn 

Like  any  ether  similar  document.  Viis 
declaration  wUl  not  execute  itself  It  U  as 
■trong  u  the  reliability  of  lu  authors  and 
DO  more. 

W«  aastune  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
Big  Xhr«*— the  United  States.  England,  and 
Prance— acted  and  will  continue  to  act  In 
good  faith. 

However.  In  the  light  of  past  sad  eiperl- 
enccs  and  disappointments,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  Tigllanc*  of  the  frlenda  of  Israel 
like  your  good  self  to  see  to  it  that  the  I)e- 
partment  of  State  carries  out  honestly  'he 
terms  cf  the  said  Big  Three  declaration.  As 
you  well  know,  the  past  record  cf  the  N»Rr 
Bast  DlvlAlon  of  our  Department  of  .St  Ue 
Is  one  of  unfriendliness  to  Israel.  The  Be  nn 
line  dominated. 

Yovir  noble  services  to  the  cause  of  Israel 
will  always  be  remembered.  The  Jewish  p«jo- 
ple  ar«  a  grateful  people;  they  never  for  jet 
their  friends. 

You.  dear  Conf^egBm&n.  have  proven  your- 
self to  be  a  true  and  tested  friend. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

lUHU  D.  Stohi. 


ply  of  Industrial  alcohol  Is  short.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  bought 
over  2.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes  In  New 
Jersey  under  the  price-support  program 
and  has  ordered  them  dumped.  It  Is 
expected  that  they  will  buy  several  more 
miUiorLs  of  bushels  of  poUtoes  before 
the  harvest  has  been  completed. 

Across  the  river  in  Philadelphia  Ls  one 
of  the  largest  industrial  alcohol  plants 
in  the  country,  that  as  recently  as  last 
February  used  surpl'os  potatoes  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol.  At  that  time, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  able  to 
get  special  freight-rate  concessions  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  move  po- 
tatoes from  New  York  State  and  from 
Long  Island  to  Philadelphia. 

Why  Is  not  similar  action  taken  now. 
that  the  potatoes  may  not  be  completely 
wasted  and  raw  materials  made  avail- 
able that  synthetic-rubber  production 
may  be  increa.sed?  Why  not  a  little 
more  common  sense? 


Let  $  Have  a  Little  More  Common  Sense 
io  ll»e  Potato  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW    JFKiEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  19S0 

Mr  WOLVERTON  Mr  Speaker.  It 
seems  that  each  day  something  new  hap- 
pens that  demoni>tra^es  how  unreaUstic 
our  whole  potato  program  has  b«fen. 
The  latest  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  the  net^lect  to  utilize  our  so-ca;ied 
potato  surplus  for  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  alcohol  to  be  u.':ed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber.  We  need 
rubber.  It  Is  in  short  supply.  We  reed 
inclu-slrial  alcohol  for  its  production. 
We  are  in  short  supply.  Potatoes  are 
con.sidered  surplus.  We  continue  to 
dump  them  even  though  they  could  be 
uj-ed  to  advantage  in  our  synthetic  rub- 
ber program. 

It  is  discouraging  to  realize  that  the 
first  of  the  Truman  Administration's 
■control"  programs  is  threatened  by 
"burro-cratic"  stubbornness.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  first  of  the  allocation  pro- 
grams went  into  effect  in  which  w-e  of 
rubber  for  Civilian  needs  wa.*;  cut  17  ;per- 
cent.  On  September  7.  the  "watchdog 
subcommittee  ■  of  the  Senate  Arnaed 
Service.s  Committee  took  sharp  Lssue  with 
the  Admini-stration  s  handling  of  the 
stockpiling  program  and  failure  to  rfac- 
tivate  the  Government-owned  synthetic 
rubber  plants.  Clearly  Indicated  in  the 
committee's  report  were  further  cu'-s  In 
rubber  available  for  auto  tire.i  and  ether 
civilian  needs. 

Strangely  enough,  two  of  the  biggest 
synthetic  plants  now  idle  u.se  a  pnKcss 
In  which  industrial  alcohol  is  a  nec»  -^ary 
ingredient.     I  am  Informed  that  the  sup- 


Senator  Lehman  Accepts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NfW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI"VES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Senator  Hekbert  H.  Lehman  In  accept- 
ing the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
Party : 
RrMARKS    OF    Senator    HtRBERf    H     Lehman 

AccEPTiNo     Nomination     or     Democratic 

Partt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention, this  Is  a  gratifying  moment.  My 
aatisfactlon  today  U  Increased  by  knowing 
that  you  have  Just  nominated  for  Governor 
of  New  York  my  old  and  giwd  friend.  Judge 
Walter  Lynch.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
be  proud  and  happy  to  stand  on  the  same 
platform  and  run  on  the  same  ticket  with 
a  man  of  his  caliber  and  Integrity. 

la  your  wisdom,  you  have  nominated  In 
him  a  man  of  selfless  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  He  has  not  80U^;ht  public  notice 
or  acclaim.  But  I  know  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  record  In  Washington,  always 
on  the  side  of  the  public  Interest.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  the  leader  In  the  fight  for 
liberal  lax  and  social-security  legislation. 
He  has  been  »  good  Democrat  and  a  great 
liberal. 

I  know  of  his  sound  Judgment  and  his  leg- 
islative skin.  But  mo«t  of  all  I  know  of 
his  flgbtlnj?  heart.  That  la  what  he  and 
all  of  us  will  need  In  the  weeks  head.  With 
that  flKhllng  heart  and  courage,  he  Is  going 
to  win.  I  know,  because  I  am  going  to  win 
with  him. 

I  have  come  to  Rochester  and  to  this  hall 
today  almost  directly  from  the  noor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  secured  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  so  that 
I  could  be  here.  But  I  may  not  long  delay 
my  return.  Every  day,  almost  every  hour. 
questions  of  momentous  Importance  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  world,  are  being  con- 
sidered and  decided. 

Tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  we  will  TOte  on 
Internal  aecurlty  legUlatlon.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  President  Truman's  bill  to  combat 
subversive  Communist  elements.     X  am  go- 


ing to  vote  for  the  legislation  recoir  mended 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBL 

I  myself,  have  sponsored  legislution  to 
put  all  Communists  and  would-be  spies  and 
saboteurs  In  detention  camps  during  times 
of  invasion  or  other  national  emerg«ncy.  In 
my  judgment  that  would  in  a  practical  man- 
ner really  meet  the  Communist  thre  it  to  our 
internal  security  I  hope  my  bill  will  paw. 
But  I  am  going  to  vote  a^amst  th*  Mundt- 
Ferguson  bill.  That  bill  would  BOt  harm 
Communists  at  all.  because  they  could  and 
would  evade  It.  That  bill  would  on  the 
other  hand,  endanger  ordinary  patriotic  cltl- 
Ecns  and  legitimate  patriotic  organization*, 
such  as  labor  unions  and  even  chunh  groups 
which  take  an  active  interest  In  so«.lal  ques- 
tions. 

But  be  assured  when  I  go  back  ;o  wasn- 
Ington— tomorrow  and  next  January— I  am 
going  to  fight,  and  to  keep  on  fighting.  Just 
as  hard  as  I  know  how  against  communism, 
and     against     Communists.      And     also     for 
Americanism   and    for   all    America:?.     I    wUl 
persist  in  my  efforts  to  defend  all  our  rights. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  came  to  Rocheeter  because 
I  wanted  to  tee  and  speak  In  person  to  the 
duly  elected  representatives  ol  the  political 
party— my  political  party— which  Is  going  to 
take  over  the  government  of  New  York  State 
next  January.     If  candidates  are  elected  on 
their  re<-crd.  and  on  the   Issues — and  I  sin- 
cerely believe   that   New   Yorkers  \ote   that 
way I  have  no  doubt  that  a  new  administra- 
tion  Is  going  to  take   over   In    Albiny   next 
January,  and  that  you.  my  friends.  wtU  have 
nominated  those  men. 

On  the  record,  and  on  the  facta,  the  peo- 
ple will  vote  for  our  candidates. 

In  every  national  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War.  the  American  people  have  tun  ed  to  the 
Democratic  Party  for  leadership.  Today  as 
never  before  the  people  need  bold,  coura- 
geous, and  Imaginative  leadership  Let  us 
proceed  In  that  Uadltlon  and  v.-lth  that 
confidence. 

The  delegates  to  the  New  York  State  con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party  have  great- 
ly honored  me  In  offering  me  again  the  nom- 
ination for  the  high  office  of  United  States 
Senator.  I  accept  this  nomlnaticn  with  » 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  U  en- 
tails. I  accept  It  with  warm  appreciation  of 
this  expression  of  continuing  confidence. 

The  greater  part  of  my  adult  llf<-  has  been 
devoted  to  public  service.  At  no  time  have 
I  felt  the  call  to  such  service  as  urgently  as 
today  Our  Nation  is  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude  that  they  challenge 
each  of  us  to  bring  to  their  solution  the 
greatest  contribution  of  which  he  Is  capable. 
During  my  first  term  In  the  United  States 
Senate  I  have  found  that  In  Uus  forum, 
above  all  others,  I  can  best  serve  the  people 
of  my  Slate  and  of  my  country. 

The  overriding  problem  with  which  the 
new  Congress,  like  the  old  Congress,  will  be 
concerned,  is  the  menacing  threat  of  Soviet 
communism.  To  counter  this  threat  I  have 
supported  and  shall  continue  to  support 
every  measure  designed  to  strengthen  the 
military  defenses  of  the  free  world,  and  the 
internal  defenses  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  mllltfry  and  se- 
curity measure*  are  not  alone  sufficient.  Not 
by  far.  They  must  be  supplemented  by  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  a  fighting  example 
of  democracy  at  Its  best. 

Clearly  reaction  offers  no  acceptable  an- 
swer to  communism  In  the  field  of  Ideas. 
The  only  effective  answer  lies  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  enlightened  llt»erallsm. 
This  means  that  we  must  continue  to  »eek 
for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  others,  an  ever- 
Improving  standard  of  living  and  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  opportunity,  an  ever-con- 
tinuing sense  of  freedom  and  Justice  In  a 
world  at  peace.  I  say  this  in  full  reco«;nltlon 
of  the  fact  that  progress  toward  these  ends 
may  neces.sarily  be  temporarily  sU  wed  be- 
catise   of  the   priority   that    muj  t   be   given 
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to  the  demands  of  military  mobilization, 
defense  and  foreign  aid  required  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  pressing  dangers  of  this  day. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  and  these  beliefs  that  I 
look  forward  with  undiminished  enthusiasm 
to  six  more  years  of  service  to  my  State  and 
my  country. 


Democratic     Candidates 
Trumao 


Manned"    by 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Jack 
Ramey.  one  of  the  top  newspapermen  of 
the  country,  has  written  a  very  lucid 
and  informative  article  on  the  subject. 
Democratic  Candidates  'Marined"  by 
Truman. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  subject 
but  Mr.  Ramey  covers  it  so  completely  I 
felt  that  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  would  be  Rlad  to  read  this  very 
able  summation  of  the  important  topics 
discussed  in  the  article: 

'Marined"  by  Truman 

When  President  Truman  completed  his 
Marlne-lng  with  a  full  apology  to  the  Marine 
Corps  In  his  abject  haste  to  retrieve  an  abys- 
mal, unexplalnable  blunder.  It  was  apparent 
that  he  might  become  the  biggest  load  E>em- 
ocratic  candidates  would  have  to  carry  In 
the  Novemijer  elections. 

Easiest  thing  In  the  world  for  a  wrongdoer 
Is  to  do  Intentionally  a  thing  he  knows  Is 
an  error,  and  then  rush  with  an  apology  to 
the  persons  harmed,  with  a  full  expecta- 
tion—even knowledge— that  they  are  going 
to  Judge  him  a  good  fellow  for  eating  his 
words  or  acts  and  forget  the  affront. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  that  apologetic,  sub- 
servient crow-eater  is  going  to  pull  the  same 
procedure  upon  the  next  victim  unaware  of 
his    methods. 

Mr.  Truman,  may  the  heavens  help  us.  Is 
beyond  compare  as  a  Presidential  blunderer 
adept  at  doing  things  without  thinking. 
Without  thinking,  he  says  Then  he  apolo- 
gizes, and  every  marine  and  the  entire  coun- 
try Is  to  accept  It.  please,  for  this  Is  the 
President  speaking.  When  the  one  person  in 
the  entire  Nation  supposed  to  know  better 
would  t>€  the  President. 

There's  never  been  a  President  like  Mr. 
Truman.  That  Is  conceded.  He  accepted  a 
speech  from  Henry  Wallace  for  examuiatlon 
and  approved  It  and  Mr.  Wallace  immedi- 
ately vocalized  his  communistic  diatribe  In 
New  York  City  and  the  trouble  popped  right 
back  Into  the  lap  of  Mr.  Trvunan.  who,  Mr. 
Wallace    said    lightly,    had    approved    the 

speech. 

Mr.  Truman  got  out  of  that  one  the  hard 
wav.  His  reason  for  approving  the  speech: 
He' had  not  read  It.  He  knew  Mr.  Wallaces 
leftward  leanings — or.  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  should  have  known  t hem- 
but  his  simple  explanation  was  that  he  had 
not  read  the  speech.  A  glance  at  the  trouble- 
makers  speech  would  iiave  sufficed,  but  the 
President  had  omitted  the  glance. 

For  his  Missouri  confederates,  inadequate 
for  the  administration  places  he  finds  for 
them,  he  never  so  much  as  apologizes  They 
are  his  friends,  and  he's  going  to  stick  with 
them  through  every  flood  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Truman  and  his  friends  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  country  Is  stuck  with  them. 

There  Is  throughout  this  country  a  vast 
distrust    cf    Dean   Achesons   capabUitles    as 


Secretary  of  State  and  of  Louis  Johtison's 
performance  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Truman  tells  the  country  succinctly 
that  they  are  going  to  remain  In  the  admin- 
istration so  long  as  he  is  President.  t)ecaus« 
Mr.  Truman  believes  in  them.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Johnson 
try  their  best.  It  still  Is  a  fact  that  virtually 
everything  they  say  Is  derided  by  the  citizens. 
t)ecau.se  the  citizens'  faith  In  Mr.  Acheson 
and  Mr.  Johnson  long  since  evaporated. 

Mr.  Truman's  duty  \s  not  to  himself  and 
h's  belief  in  his  selections.  Mr.  Acheson  and 
Mr.  Johnson.  His  duty  Is  to  the  majority 
of  the  citizens'  conviction  that  Mr.  Acheson 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  splendid  private  citizens 
though  they  be.  are  not  big  enough  for  their 
administration  positions. 

Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  Is  taken  to  task 
for  his  statement  regarding  Formosa's  neces- 
sity as  a  UN  defense  against  possible  Russian 
attack.  He  was  ripped  apart  because  he 
failed.  It  was  said,  to  consult  policy-makers 
In  the  Defense  and  State  Departments  t)efore 
Issuing  the  statement  the  administration 
tried  to  squelch 

Russia  hops  upon  the  statement  as  proof 
of  United  States  Imperialistic  intention. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts? 
General  MacArthur  had  talked  to  one 
United  States  policymakers  after  another  in 
Tokyo.  He  knew  their  Intentions,  and  he 
was  talking  with  Washington  every  day.  and 
he  knew  what  had  happened  In  Korea,  and 
he  must  have  known  that  the  administration 
was  writing  off  Formosa. 

A  diplomat  and  a  world  stagewlse  mili- 
tarist who  knew  his  every  word  brought  pub- 
licity not  only  in  the  Unitei  States  but 
around  the  world,  he  must  have  considered 
that  statement  well,  and  he  ti.ust  have  de- 
termined that  he  was  going  to  issue  It,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome 

His  reason?  General  MacArxhur  had  de- 
cided— and  so  stated— that  Formosa,  on  the 
Soviet  perimeter,  was  the  t>est  place  for 
blunting  any  air  or  sea  attack  upon  the 
United  States  from  Russia.  He  had  deter- 
mined that  Formosa  was  more  than  worth 
the  gamble,  that,  even  though  it  eventually 
might  be  lost.  It  would  more  than  overbal- 
ance the  chance  by  placing  United  States 
air  strength  where  It  could  trade  blow  for 
blow  with  the  Russians,  and  from  the  most 
advantageous  position. 

Now.  I  submit  that  the  only  reason  General 
MacArthur  Issued  his  statement  was  that  he 
knew,  he  must  have  known  from  his  confer- 
ences, that  the  administration  was  opposed 
to  placing  forces  upon  Formosa,  and  that  he 
considered  the  United  States  populace  should 
be  apprised  of  the  contrary  opinion  for  use 
of  Formosa,  and  why. 

A  lesser  general  might  not  have  Issued 
the  statement,  because  It  would  have  meant 
his  walking  papers  home.  General  MacAr- 
thur realized  it  would  caus«  trouble,  but 
that  the  administration  would  not  dare  move 
hini  out  of  Japan  for  It.  He  simply  was  a 
figure  large  enou-^h  to  place  a  foreign  policy 
view  opposing  the  administration's  opinion 
before  the  people  without  being  railroaded 
for  it. 

What  Moscow  thinks,  what  propaganda  it 
makes,  of  General  MacArthtir's  statement 
can  be  disregarded.  Moscow  Is  going  to  do 
whatever  Moscow  thinks  it  ran  do  in  de- 
feating the  UN  Intention,  spearheaded  by  the 
United  States,  of  preventing  world-wide 
Cjmmunlst  expansion. 

General  MacArthur  had  a  pDlnt  to  make — 
Formosa's  strategic  geograpf.ic  importance 
for  countering  any  attack  Instituted  by  sea 
or  air  from  Russia. 

The  militarist-diplomat  achieved  his 
point,  although  the  administration  tried  Its 
best  to  have  the  statement  v.ithdrawn,  and 
yielded  only  when  It  found  i  magazine  al- 
ready published  was  ready  tc  hit  the  news- 
stands and  could  not  be  wlthlrawn. 

There  was  no  necessity  foi  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  apologize.    Nor  did  he. 


Unloadinf  a  Liabilky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESESTMJVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of  yes- 
terday, September  13: 

Unloading   a    LiABn,rrT 

Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson's  resig- 
nation came  as  no  surprise,  despite  President 
Truman's  recent  statement  that  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  would  never 
leave  his  Cabinet. 

This  is  an  election  year. 

Some  of  the  Secretary's  decisions,  the  bad 
consequences  of  which  have  been  revealed  by 
the  Korean  War.  had  made  him  a  political 
liability. 

Mr.  Johnson's  hardboiled  economy  pro- 
gram made  him  many  enemies.  But  he  is  a 
determined,  courageous  man.  who  might 
have  taken  hostile  criticism  in  stride  if  he 
had  not  put  all  his  defense  eggs  In  one 
basket. 

He  accepted  the  popular  thesis  that  vic- 
tory In  war  could  be  achieved  by  air  power 
alone,  and  more  particularly  by  strategic 
bombing.  When  the  United  States  became 
Involved  in  a  war  In  which  the  atomic  bomb 
could  not  be  li&ed  it  found  itself  with  a  De- 
fense Establishment  not  geared  to  wage  any 
other  kind  of  war. 

So  Mr.  Johnson  became  another  castialty 
of  Korea  and  of  politics. 

He  also  was  the  victim  of  certain  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  little  or  no 
control. 

Long  before  he  took  office  blunders  In 
American  foreicn  policy — blunders  for  which 
Mr.  Truman  has  basic  responsibility — had 
set  the  stage  for  the  abandonment  of  Na- 
tionalist China  and  the  eventual  Commu- 
nist invasion  of  Korea. 

Moreover,  it  had  been  decided  not  to  de- 
fend Korea  from  such  an  invasion.  When 
that  decision  was  reversed  overnight,  and 
properly  reversed.  Mr.  Johnson  and  our  other 
military  planners  naturally  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency  suddenly  thrust 
upon  them. 

Secretary  Acheson  sponsored  many  of  the 
unwise  policies  which  contributed  to  Mr. 
Johnson'?  undoing  Mr.  Acheson  inherited 
those  policies,  especially  the  disastrous  China 
policy,  from  his  State  Department  predeces- 
sor. Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

Yet  President  Truman  has  selected  Gen- 
eral Marshall  to  succeed  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
will  ask  Congress  to  make  that  possible  by 
chansmg  the  law  which  forbids  appointment 
as  S-cretary  cf  Defense  of  any  person  who 
within  10  years  has  been  an  active  officer  In 
the  Regular  armed  services. 

General  Marshall  Is  a  professional  soldier — 
a  great  one — to  whom  this  country  owes 
great  gratitude  for  military  services  of  the 
highest  order. 

But  the  law  which  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  headed  by  a  civilian 
Is  a  wise  law.  supported  by  sound  American 
traditions.  Changing  that  law  to  make  an 
exception  In  the  case  of  General  Marshall 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 
This  newspaper  believes  that  Congress 
should  not  change  it. 

Moreover,  the  general's  legacy  of  mistakes 
In  State  Department  policy  would  hanalcap 
him  heavily  as  head  of  the  Departmen:  which 
now  must  try  to  overcome  the  consequences 
cf  tho£2  mistakes. 
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Calling  up  A  big  luune  from  r«tlr¥tnrnt  for 
th*t  Job  Imprwfi  ub  «•  a  political  attempt 
to  flan  over  &  situation  distasteful  tc>  Ur. 
Truman.  But  it  U  not  good  poUtlca  for  Gen- 
eral M'Tfhalt.  for  the  Defenae  BstabUstunent, 
or  for  the  cotictry.  Tbe  po«tUon  dWlMiintl  an 
able.  Tlgoroua.  vtoe  clrlllan  administrator. 
Iree  frcm  aay  neccaalty  to  defend  past  eiTcrs. 
free  to  devote  his  full  time  and  ener^^  to 
defense  of  America. 


UniTersal  Military  Traininf  Should  Be 
Enacted  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  RE2idARKb 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

OF   NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPHESENTATR  ES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  source  of  ^eat  dissatis- 
faction to  me  that  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  plannins  to 
recess  without  any  action  on  a  bill  to 
provide  universal  military  training. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  question 
of  universal  military  training  is  too  con- 
troversial a  subject  to  spend  time  on 
before  the  fall  elections.  I  am  inclined 
to  disagree  with  that  theory.  Since  the 
subject  has  t>een  raised.  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  constitutnts 
unrinj?  that  universal  military  training 
be  enacted  without  delay.  The  wri'ers 
were  not  only  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  II.  but  also  parents  of  boys  who  vill 
be  affected  by  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  parents  of  men  who  fought  in 
the  last  war.  It  is  my  observation  that 
the  matter  is  not  as  controversial  as  is 
commonly  thoucht.  I  believe  ttiat  a  ^a.^^t 
majority  of  American.s  have  reluctantly 
accepted  the  inescapable  fact  that  uni- 
versal military  training  is  necessary  row, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Beside  the 
individual  popular  clamor  for  universal 
military  training,  the  press  of  the  Nai.lon 
has  lined  up  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  a 
few.  and  characteristic,  exceptions 

The  United  States  i.s  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  world  which  does  not  have 
a  military  training  proeram.  How  much 
longer  are  we  to  slumber? 

It  may  t>e  true,  as  some  say.  that  the 
Army  its;>lf  do<-.s  not  want  universal  mili- 
tary training  becaase  of  the  shorta^-e  of 
personnel  with  which  to  train  the  re- 
cruits If  that  is  the  case.  I  say  let  us 
take  remedial  steps  immediately  Let 
the  Army  pick  out  mm  already  within 
Its  ranks  who  are  best  fitled  as  instruc- 
tors and  cadre  personnel.  Let  the  De- 
partment of  Deftnse  begin  to  reopen 
camps  which  could  be  used  for  such 
training. 

It  Ls  true,  of  course,  that  universal  mil- 
itary training,  evn  if  en:icted  tomorrow. 
would  provide  no  men  for  the  Kurean 
conflict,  but  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
would  be  of  great  psychological  value 
throuBhout  the  world  It  would  .serve 
notice  on  the  Kremlin  thai  wr  arc  will- 
ing to  sacriflce  and  work  for  our  goals, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes 

At  the  moment,  the  United  States  Ls 
enjoying   the   luxury  of  time  in  which 


to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  future.  It 
should  be  completely  clear  to  everyone 
that  we  mtist  move  Immediately  toward 
some  systematic  method  of  providiiig 
military  manpower  for  the  days  ahead. 
Such  legislation  should  be  enacted  be- 
fore this  Congress  ^:oes  home. 


The  Preparedness  Subco-nmittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Commirtee — 
Article  by  Robert  K.  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or   WYOMTNG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevter>ber  t4  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Robert  K.  Walsh,  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  for  September  10,  1950.  in 
regard  to  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senath:  PRFP.^RrcNEss  UvTT  Gets  Off  to 
Roaring  Start  —  Succfssor  to  Truman 
CoMMrrTEE  Stirs  Up'  Ftdebal  Agencies 
WrrH  Its  Recommendations 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 

"Like  father,  like  son"  is  a  description  that 
will  have  tc  be  used  In  more  than  a  relative 
sense  when  applied  to  the  new  "Truman  com- 
mittee" In  the  Senate. 

Born  le.ss  than  2  months  ago.  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  Is  a  creature  of  the  Korean 
crisis.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  natural  heir  of 
the  speclp.l  committee  that  functioned  from 
March  1941  to  1(K8  for  Investigation  of  the 
national-defense  program. 

By  Its  own  admission,  and  unquestionably 
with  the  paternal  blessing  of  former  Senator 
Harry  8.  Truman.  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  who 
headed  the  war  Investigating  committee 
from  March  1941  to  August  1644.  this  cur- 
rently created  subcommittee  proposed  to 
"reactivate  the  Truman  committee  which 
showed  so  effectively  what  a  legislative  inves- 
tigating committee  could  do  during  a  grave 
emergency  when  close  underFtandlng  between 
the  lef^lslatlve  and  executive  branches  is 
essentiHl  to  the  niitlonal  security." 

But  the  new  seven-member  group,  headed 
by  Senator  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  Is 
no  longer  a  fledgling.  If  Indeed  It  ever  had 
time  Uj  enjoy  preliminary  pursuits. 

The  Impact  of  Its  first  Interim  report, 
published  last  Thursday,  has  been  heavy  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Moreover,  the  subcommittee's 
activities  that  prompted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report  have  stirred  many  ad- 
ministrative agencies  into  an  explosive  chain 
reaction  In  recent  weeks. 

PRIMARY    OBTECTIVES 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  Truman  cummic- 
tee's  meth(xls  and  achievements  to  obaerva 
that  the  preparedness  subcununlttee  already 
has  set  someUiliiK  of  a  record  in  blending 
unanimity,  quietness,  scoije,  ctnd  the  one- two 
punch. 

The  effectiveness  of  its  nrht  report — 
whether  or  not  all  its  findings  were  correct— 
was  d<jubly  compelling  becuiiMC  the  ButK'om- 
n-^IMee  and  Its  still  bmnil  dtall   have  worked 


w'.'.h  a  minimum  of  words  and  covered  a  vaat 
area  since  last  July  17 

The  subcommittee's  prime  job  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  explained  by  Chalrmai  Johnson. 
is  to  rid  the  Government — and  '.hat  m^ans 
Congrew,  too— of  the  "siesta  psychology.' 

Its  main  operations  to  date  hav»j  dealt  with 
proposals  for  conserving  and  developing  the 
supply  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  and 
with  putting  the  surplus  property  disposal 
system  In  line  with  national  em^rrgency  de- 
mands. It  Is  concerned  not  merely  with  the 
Korean  situation,  but  any  posslale  kind  of 
future  war,  hot  or  cold,  military  or  economic, 
declared  or  undeclared. 

The  subccmmlttee,  despite  Its  youth,  and 
notwithstanding  Its  fondness  for  comparative 
quiet,  cannot  be  accused  of  hiding  Its  light 
under  the  Capitol  dome. 

"Facts  discovered  by  the  subcommittee  In 
Its  short  existence  has  Justified  Its  creation." 
the  members  declare.  "The  Improvements 
in  preparedness  which  have  already  resulted 
from  Its  activities  show  that  It  must  con- 
tinue and  expand  Ita  efforts." 

NO    RABSrr    CHASING 

Under  the  resolution  that  created  It.  the 
subcommittee  hardly  can  harbor  a  passion 
for  anonymity  It  Is  supposed  to  report 
at  least  every  30  days  to  the  Serate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  restilts  of  Its 
watchfulness. 

Last  July  the  following  members  assembled 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Johnson. 
Eponsor  of  the  resolution  by  whUh  the  full 
committee  established  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee: Senators  Chapman  Ken-.ucky, 
ECxrAtTVZB.  Tennessee,  and  Hunt.  Wyoming, 
Democrats:  Bridges.  New  Hampshire.  Salton- 
sTAix.  Massachusetts,  and  Morsk,  Oregon. 
Republicans. 

"We  were  not  created  to  tell  the  generals 
and  admirals  how  to  fight  battles,  but  rather 
to  make  sure  that  they  and  their  men  have 
what  they  need  to  fight  those  battles, '  the 
chairman  told  them. 

"We  will  not  hunt  headlines.  Politics  will 
be  left  at  the  committee  room  tloor.  We 
will  strive  for  unanimity.  We  wll  see  un- 
colored,  unemotional  facts.  There  will  be 
no  second-guessing,  batUe-front  strategy. 
We  propose  to  be  blunt  but  not  unfair; 
zealous  but  not  persecuting:  helpful  but  not 
compromising." 

And,  as  a  postscript,  another  member  as- 
sured reporters  that  "we  don't  want  to  go 
rabbit  chasing." 

Even  before  It  was  born — or  rel)orn.  as 
the  case  may  be — the  subcommittee  had  a 
large  slice  of  work  cut  out  for  It. 

SfaPLUS    SALES   STOPPED 

The  surplus-disposal  program  had  become 
a  problem  before  Korea  made  It  acute 
The  rubber  supply  had  arpu.^ed  considerable 
concern.  Senator  Johnson,  for  Instance, 
un^d  the  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve  In  the 
RFC  eHrly  In  July  to  take  faster  and  longer 
steps  In  reactivation  of  synthetic  rubber 
plants. 

There  also  was  a  major  questions-discussed 
at  the  subcommittee's  first  meeting — of  the 
way  In  which  the  Defense  Department  spent 
almost  »49.000.000,000  since  the  1946  military 
demobilization. 

Subcommittee  sources  say  they  did  not 
have  to  be  prfxlded  by  the  course  of  events 
durlnK  July  and  August  to  center  their  at- 
tention on  industrial  preparedness  and  mili- 
tary material  requirements  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

"We  wanted  to  make  certain."  they  said, 
"that  we  are  not  continuing  to  demobilize 
with  one  hand  while  trying  to  moblllxe  with 
the  other. 

In  its  effort  to  speed  the  slackened  tempo 
of  the  postwar  period  Ui  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, the  subcommittee  came  up  with  evi- 
dence that  caused  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration recently  to  freeze  the  sale  of 
all  Government-owned  property  previously 
declared  surplus. 
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In  Its  first  formal  report  and  the  Infre- 
quent public  and  private  comments  of  its 
members  and  staff,  the  subcommittee  often 
has  employed  flghtlng  language.  In  this  it 
has  been  referring  to  itself  as  much  as  to 
Korea. 

B-riiis  MCNrnoNs  boa«o 

"The  subcommittee."  It  says,  "has  fought 
at  every  Government  level  for  reactivation 
of  our  synthetic  rubber-producing  program. 
The  word  "fought'  Is  tised  advisedly." 

Furthermore,  It  has  waded  Into  what  could 
be  a  first-rate  feud  with  the  Munitions 
Board 

Complaining  that  It  has  not  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  its  inquiries  ab<^5ut  es- 
tablishing a  firm.  a?eressive  acquisition  pro- 
gram for  natural  rubber,  the  subcommittee 
stated  last  week 

"Either  the  Munitions  Board  has  a  pro- 
gram or  It  has  not.  If  it  has  a  proeram 
It  could  readily  be  described  If  It  has  no 
program  It  should  be  candidly  admitted  In 
any  event,  if  the  dllieence  to  which  the  Mu- 
nitions Board  addressed  luself  to  our  inquiry 
Is  any  measure  of  the  manner  In  which  It 
attends  to  Its  other  duties,  its  competence 
would  seem  to  leave  something  to  be  desired" 

In  any  event,  the  subcommittee  says  its 
stiggestlons  so  far  have  been  heeded  by  sev- 
eral key  agencies.  And.  it  indicates  It  has 
Just  l>egun  to  fight  wherever  It  believes  neces- 
sary to  cope  not  only  with  shooting  in  Korea 
but  with  the  distinct  threat  of  a  war  of  at- 
trition In  which  the  total  resources  and  the 
total  productivity  of  the  Nation  must  be  kept 
constantly  available." 

MODEST    HEADQCARTERS 

For  such  a  far-flung  battle  line  the  sub- 
committee at  present  maintains  GHQ  In  one 
room  off  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
suite  In  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Besides  Its  chief  counsel.  Donald  C  Cook. 
It  has  a  staff  of  only  two  secretaries  but 
avails  Itself  of  specialists  from  the  full 
committee  staff.  With  an  appropriation  of 
•25.000.  it  manages  to  save  money  also  by 
caUing  on  specialists  from  administrative 
agencies. 

Widely  known  in  Washington  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Mr  Cook  began  his  Government  ca- 
reer 17  years  aeo  on  the  SEC  staff  In  the  Legal 
•nd   Public    Utilities    Divisions 

From  1943  to  1945  he  was  special  counsel 
to  the  old  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
After  a  year  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  he  became  Allen  Property 
Custodian  In  1946  He  returned  to  private 
practice  of  law  here  for  2  years  before  going 
twck  to  SEC  as  Vice  Chairman. 

Whatever  Idea  the  subcommittee  had  of 
beginning  with  a  leisurely  look  Into  the  De- 
fense Department  and  related  matters  was 
soon  dispelled.  That,  according  to  mem- 
bers, does  not  mean  the  subcommittee  dashes 
al>out  in  all  directions. 

MAMT    SIMnARrriES 

Nor  does  It  means,  they  assure  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  subcommittee  will 
saeWBarlly  collide  with  other  congressional 
"•■tehers"  or  Investigators.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  example,  has 
more  than  a  half  dozen  subcommittees 
checking  on  various  phases  of  the  national 
defense  conditions  and  planning 

In  the  public  view,  however,  the  prepared- 
ness subcommittee  Is  far  more  likely  to  be 
compared  constantly  with  the  Truman  com- 
mittee, or  at  least  the  wartime  phase  of  that 
committee's  record. 

Many  slmllarllles  are  obvious  already  to 
anyone  who  rememoers  the  work  of  the  for- 
mer committee,  and  especially  the  policy 
that  the  then  Senator  Truman  laid  down 
asjalnst  Investigating  matters  of  military 
Strategy  or  tactics 

Further  resemblances  may  develop  when 
and     If     the     Preparedness     Sut>commlttee 


reaches  the  stage  of  p-jblic  hearings  or 
adopts  the  "case  system  '  generally  followed 
by  the  old  war  investigating  committee. 

But  the  times  have  changed  and  the  sub- 
committee seems  b<;.'und  to  change  with 
them.  The  studies  it  is  making  and  on 
Which  it  will  report  from  time  to  time  carry 
echoes  from  the  early  1940s,  but  they  touch 
on  yet  wider  and  more  troublesome  topics. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  is  not 
embarra5£ed  about  being  acclaimed  as  the 
Truman  committee's  successor.  It  merely 
wants  the  public  to  understand  ttiat  it  has 
a  mind  as  well  as  a  way  of  its  own. 


St.  Joseph's  Charch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

o*- 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  e.xtending  felici- 
tations to  the  paster  and  parishioners  of 
a  church  in  my  home  town  of  Buffalo 
which  last  Sunday  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anmversary. 

I  refer  to  the  little  church  built  log  by 
log  by  the  farm  folk  cf  Elysville.  N.  Y., 
in  the  auiumn  cf  1849  When  it  had 
been  completed  in  January  of  1850,  it 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  named  for 
St.  Joseph.  As  the  years  went  by.  Elys- 
ville became  the  BufTalo  Plains  and  later 
the  Umversity  Heights  section  of  Buffalo. 
Tlie  log  church  was  supplanted  by  a 
stone  church  on  the  same  site  at  Engle- 
wood  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Fritsch,  S.  J.. 
v;as  the  fir^i  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  which 
wa^  founded  by  half  the  families  who 
belonged  to  St.  Johns  Mission  Church  in 
Northbush.  now  the  intersection  of 
Englewood  and  Belmont  Avenues,  town 
of  Tonawanda. 

During  the  first  35  years  of  the 
church's  e.xistence.  26  priests  served  as 
pai^tors.  some  for  a  few  weeks  and  some 
for  5  years.  Frequently,  secular  priests 
were  so  scarce  that  members  of  religrious 
orders  wer"  called  upon  for  brief  pasto- 
rates. 

The  Reverend  Georee  Zurcher.  who 
was  pastor  from  1885  to  1900.  built  a  new- 
brick  church  and  rectory  in  1894  It 
was  in  the  period  from  1908  to  1944. 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  Schemel,  one  of  St. 
Josephs  most  highly  respected  pastors. 
that  the  school,  the  present  rector>'  and 
the  church  were  built  and.  by  1939.  all 
were  free  of  debt.  In  June  1944.  Mon- 
signor  Schemel  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  and  died 
3  months  later  at  the  ate  of  72. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is 
the  Right  Reverend  Albert  Rung  who 
was  named  pastor  in  1945.  after  serving 
16  years  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  East  Eden  and  12  years  as  pastor  of 
Blessed  Trinity  Church. 

The  history  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  is 
one  of  considerable  struggle  and  a  great 
amount  of  hard  work  over  the  years.  It 
has  achieved  an  enviable  record  in  reli- 


gious, educational,  and  commuiiity  mat- 
ters and  occupies  a  respected  place  in 
Buffalo. 

I  am  proud  to  acquaint  the  Members 
of  Congress  with  the  successful  achieve- 
ments of  this  fine  parish  and  of  its  pres- 
ent pastor  whose  spiritual  leadership  and 
indomitable  perseverance  augur  well  for 
the  future  of  the  church 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  will  join 
with  me  in  extending  to  Monsignor 
Rung,  to  the  good  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
who  teach  at  the  school  and  to  the 
parishioners,  cordial  greetings  on  this 
centennial  celebration,  and  all  possible 
good  wishes  for  the  commg  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  herewith  including  an  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  September 
11.  relating  the  story  of  the  anmversary 
celebration. 

Foiiow  EIXAMFLX  Set  bt  St  Joseph  s.  Bishop 
OHaea  Sats 

The  Most  Reverend  John  F.  OUara.  CSC. 

bishop  of  the  B'offalo  diocese.  Sunday  morn- 
ing commended  to  a  world  seeking  peace  the 
example  of  devotion  set  by  parishioners  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church. 

"The  world  can  have  peace,"  Bishop  O'Hara 

declared,  "only  when  it  has  the  form.ula  that 
has  blessed  this  congregation  throughout  its 
100  years" — that  of  obedience  to  God  and  the 
living  of  His  rules. 

Bishop  O'Hara  presided  at  a  solemn  high 
mass  which  initiated  a  5-day  program  com- 
memorating the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  church  at  3269  Main  Street.  The  Very 
Reverend  Raymond  Schouten.  S.  J.,  Canisius 
College  president,  delivered  the  sermon. 

Too  many  people  want  to  change  the  rules 
of  God,  "  warned  the  bishop. 

MILXSTONE  TO  CLOKT  C»  COD 

"Only  when  they  are  God's  rules  that  we 
lire  by  can  we  have  peace  In  the  world  and 
Internationa:  understanding  You  have  dem- 
onstrated that  here  In  youi  100  years  which 
have  t)een  blessed  Ask  God  to  spread  that 
spirit  all  over  the  world  " 

Father  Schouten  said  the  anniversary  la 
a  cause  for  profound  rejoicing  because  It 
marks  a  "milestone  to  the  glory  of  God." 

In  a  century  of  Catholic  education,  "boys 
ar.d  girls  of  St  Joseph's  have  been  •  •  • 
trained  in  the  Ideal  of  working  for  our  nelgh- 
bcrs.  working  for  God.  and  being  good  citi- 
zens of  the  land  where  they  were  born — 100 
years  of  the  saving  influence  of  correct  edu- 
cation. 100  years  of  young  men  and  women 
setting  up  homes  from  the  altar  of  God." 

MESSAGE    or    COD  S    LOVE 

"All  over  the  world  parishes  and  chtirches 
have  been  destroyed,  devoted  Christian  fol- 
lowers  killed  and  maimed,"  he  continued. 
"Tet  here  we  have  a  miracle  of  100  years 
of  solid  accomplishment  aud  God's  grace 
potired  Into  the  rlty  of  Buffalo  through  de- 
voted Catholic   hearts." 

St.  Joseph's  anniversary.  Father  Schouten 
said,  also  Is  a  cause  for  reflection  upon  "God's 
wondrous  design  of  love.  •  •  •  From  ail 
eternity  God  has  planned  so  many  souls  to 
be  a  credit  to  Him  •  •  •  and  for  100 
years  souls  have  lived  •  •  •  here  to  be 
a  credit  to  Almighty  God.  The  message  of 
God  s  love  is  wTltten  In  large  letters  all  over 
this  parish." 

FIVE  HUNDRED  INSPECT  NEW  CONVENT 

The  Right  Reverend  Albert  Rung,  pastor, 
celebrated  the  mass.  He  was  aided  by  hla 
as.«lstant  pastors,  the  Reverend  Paul  J.  Bbers 
and  the  Reverend  Arthur  T.  Sullivan.  Assist- 
ing Bishop  O'Hara  were  the  Reverend  Charl^ 
A.  Klauder,  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church.  Kenmore,  and  the  Reverend  William 
M  Martm,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdet. 
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Tbe  Very  Reverend  Johu  Lodgr  Mo  Hugh. 
«Blatouit  p*stor  or  St.  Josephs  CaU>e<lrAl. 
WtM  master  of  c«rrmonSes  to  th«  Malaop. 

The  MoBt  R*Ter«nd  Jcarpb  A  Burke.  V  O  . 
•ttzUiaiT  ttebop.  w»s  —toted  by  tbe  Very 
Btvcrand  John  Obendorfcr.  CSaS.  pastor  of 
et.  Marr^  Cburcb.  and  the  Reverend  Oer*ld 
MK^nn  om.  at  St  Patrick  s  Church  The 
mmnod  Martin  Mamon.  of  the  Uttle  Senii- 
nary.  also  participated. 

Mere  than  500  foniMr  and  present  partsh- 
loima  Inspected  the  new  convent  for  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Jowph.  adjoining  the  church, 
a  reception  Sunday  afternoon  and 
in  tbe  actaool  ball. 


Complaint  A?ain$t  G*ii«ral  Electrk  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF    Pe.VN  ~  YI.^  *»:.» 

IN  TRE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

SCTTTMBra  14,  1950. 
FECra-^L    T«.1DK    COMMISSION. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

CtsfTvcMUt  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers.  CIO.  herewith  applies  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  complaint  against  the  General 
Baetrlc  Co.  rUE-CIO  charges  that  General 
Electric  Co.  has  entrai^^d  In  acts  and  prac- 
tices which  prejudice  and  Injure  the  public 
and  constitute  unXair  and  deceptive  acts 
and  practices  In  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

General  Electric  Co.  U  a  New  York  corpora- 
tion having  Its  office  and  pruicipal  place  of 
business  at  570  Leilngton  Avenue.  New 
Tork.  N.  Y  The  company  U  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical equipment  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  present  the  General  Electric  Co.  Is  en- 
gai{ed  m  a  labor  dispute  with  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers.  CIO  and  us  thousands  of 
members  m  the  General  Electric  plants.  To 
maintain  whatever  ■institutional  good  will" 
It  still  possessef  and  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing the  purchase  of  Its  products,  the 
General  Electric  Co  has  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished, In  newspapers  which  have  been  cir- 
culated arr.ong  Its  purchasers  and  prospec- 
tive purchasers  located  In  the  vartcms  States 
in  the  United  States  and  m  the  District  of 
Columbia,  false,  misleading,  and  deceptive 
statements  and  representations.  Such  state- 
ments and  representatlonb  pertain  to  the 
value  of  the  offer  which  the  General  Electric 
Co.  has  made  to  lUE-CIO.  to  the  nature  of 
the  working  conditions  at  plants  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  the  character  of  the  company's 
labor-relatlor\s  policies  Typical  of  the 
statements  and  representations  contained  in 
such   advertising   matter   are   the  following: 

•What  is  the  GB  offer? 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•^.  fl25  a  month  guaranteed  minimum 
retlretnent  incomes,  with  no  ceilings,  pen- 
sions go  up  as  pay  and  serYlce  go  up.     •     •     • 

'Other  plans  In  the  news  have  1100.  |i04. 
c>r  $in  M  as  the  maximum  for  25  years  senr- 
Ice — and  some  g)  to  tliS  for  30  years. 

•■3  A  whole  nc'x  t>road  program  of  Ufa. 
sickness,  and  accident  insurance:  bospltall- 
ntlon.  surgical,  and  maternity  t>eneflta. 


"These  benefits  are  rlcht  up  with  the  best 
of  the  recently  publicUsed  s«ttlement«.  or  In 
the  rest  of  mA}<jr  Industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"5.  That  means  10  to  15%  cents  an  hour  In 
wage  tncreaaes  offered  In  the  90  days  of 
negotlstions. 

And  the  Increased  pensions  and  Insurance 
prr«rams  In  addition  are  worth  still  another 
15  to  28  cents  sua  hour  to  oxrr  employees. 

•*And  l.*ae  ne-w  holiday  offered — Election 
Day — ti\eans  another  day's  pay  without  work. 
-The  total  of  the  wage  offers  and  the  value 
of  the  Insurance  and  pension  programs  Is 
obviously  worth  25 '^  to  43  4  cents  an  hour. 
plus  the  e.xtra  holiday." 

A  copy  of  the  advertisement  in  which  these 
statements  and  representations  appear  la  at- 
tached to  this  letter. 

The  statemenu  and  representations  quoted 
above  are  false,  misleading,  and  deceptive 

"Plrst.  the  pension  plans  referred  to  In  the 
above  advertisement  as  having  recently  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  are  noncontrlbutory  In 
nature.  By  comparing  Its  own  plan  with 
such  noncontrlbutory  plans  OE  has  given  the 
impression  that  its  pension  plan  is  also  non- 
contributory.  This  misleading  Impression  Is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  advertise- 
ment Is  silent  concerning  the  type  of  pension 
plan  which  Is  the  subject  of  OE's  proposal. 
In  truth  and  in  fact,  the  GE  pension  plan  la 
not  noncontrlbutpry.  but  calls  for  substan- 
tial contributions  by  GE  workers. 

"Further.  In  actuality  the  insurance  and 
other  benefits  offered  by  GE  are  not  as  ad- 
vantageous as  similar  benefits  Involved  In 
recently  published  settlements  or  In  effect 
In  the  rest  of  major  IndVistry. 

"Finally.  GE  has  Rrossly  perverted  the 
truth  In  Implying  that  Its  offer  to  ICE-CIO 
Is  worth  25  cents  to  43 '^  cents  an  hour.  In 
fact  Us  offer  Is  worth  far  less.  GE  has  ad- 
mitted this.  In  other  advertisements.  It  has 
attempted  to  explain  away  Its  falsehood  by 
contending  that  in  the  aosertton  quoted 
above.  It  referred  not  to  the  value  of  the 
Increases  offered  by  It,  but  the  combined 
value  cf  present  programs  and  offered  Im- 
provements. Even  so.  the  assertion  Is  false. 
The  falsehood  Is  patently  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  company  has  tried  to  Jus- 
tify the  alleged  value  of  its  pension  and  In- 
surance programs  by  asserting  that  the  fig- 
tires  given  are  what  an  individual  would 
have  to  pay  for  similar  protection  outside  the 
company,  not  what  they  do  cost  under  a 
group  program.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
construction  of  the  company's  statement 
concerning  the  total  of  Its  wage  offers  and  in- 
surance and  pension  programs  that  Is  not  In 
flagrant  conflict  with  the  truth   " 

Tbe  effects  of  the  foregoing  misrepresenta- 
tions are  as  follows 

1.  Large  sections  of  the  consuming  public 
are  Influenced  In  their  purchases  by  the  labor 
relations  policies  of  producers.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  grossly  misrepresented  to  con- 
sumers its  actual  labor-relations  policy.  It 
has  gromly  misrepresented  to  them  the  ac- 
tual working  conditions  in  Its  plants.  There- 
by the  General  Electric  Co  has  materially 
deceived  purchasers  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  Its  products. 

3.  By  its  conduct  General  Electric  has  also 
engaged  in  major  misrepresentations  to  Its 
workers  concerning  the  services  and  other 
compensation  it  would  furnish  them  In  re- 
turn for  their  labor. 

3.  The  General  Klectrlc  C<^  has  falsely  dis- 
paraged Its  competitors,  their  working  con- 
ditions, and  labor  (K)llcles  By  doing  so,  It 
has  engaged  in  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion 

lUE-CIO  Is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
preservation  of  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  fraaapMeb  on  the  part  of  parties  to  Indus- 
trial dMpMw  In  no  way  Is  lUE-CIO  seek- 
ing to  cause  siy  infringement  of  that  free- 
dom. OE  has  a  ri'jht  U)  npress  Us  opinions. 
We  request,  however,  that  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  act  to  prevent  gross  mlar°pre- 
sentation.s  of  fact  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  Enforcement  of 
such  legislation  would  not  In  any  wav  im- 
pair General  Electric  s  freedom  of  speech. 

We  are  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  our  re- 
quest may  be  unprecedented,  and  seem  to 
require  a  novel  application  of  the  law  We 
believe  that  such  application  would  be  with- 
in the  principle  of  the  law  No  corpora- 
tion, no  matter  bow  large,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  its  unrestricted  access  to  the 
public  press  to  gain  unfair  economic  ad- 
vantage over  Us  business  competitor'^ 
through  deceiving  the  consuming  public  and 
Its  employees  by  publication  of  grossly  mla- 
leadlng,  deceptive,  and  mendacious  st&te- 
ments  as  to  Its  conditions  of  employment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  B   Caret, 
Chairman.  Adminutrative  Committee. 


Special  Political  Letter  by  A.  L.  Scbulti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIINTATTVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  political  analysts  and  writers  of 
the  country  is  Mr  A.  L.  i Dutch)  Schultz. 
of  the  Topeka  SUte  Journal.  His  sage 
observations  and  comments  have  Ion? 
been  respected  by  all  Kansans.  His 
faculty  for  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
and  boring  through  to  the  fundamentals 
of  issues  has  great  weight  among  the 
thinking  people  not  only  of  Kan.sas  but 
of  the  entire  Middle  West.  This  faculty 
is  WiCll  evidenced  by  hi.s  weekly  column 
of  August  30  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
rea.sons  for  the  grave  anxiety  which 
grips  the  people  of  this  country  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  his  comments 
herewith 

Topeka.  Kans  August  30. — Kansans  have 
lost  faith  In  the  soundness,  the  clear  think- 
ing, and  even  the  Integrity  of  men  In  high 
places  In  their  Government  In  a  measure 
never  before  registered  In  this  State. 

Nobody  Is  going  to  be  able  to  Immediately 
change  that  thinking.  It  will  require 
months,  maybe  years,  to  restore  confidence 
In  official  Washington.  In  a  period  of  weeks 
public  doubt,  suspicion,  and  resentment 
against  policymakers  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal has  mounted  almost  to  complete  distrust. 
It  is  in  no  measure  political.  It  doesn't  ap- 
ply to  any  group  or  class  of  citizens.  It 
aflecu  people  of  all  a^es,  all  groups,  all 
creeds,  and  in  all  walks  of  life  from  the  little 
man  with  a  broom  or  a  truck  patch  to  the 
highest  salaried  executive  in  the  community. 

Something  seems  to  have  loosened  the  flood 
gates  of  a  pent-up  public  resentment  that 
has  been  gathering  In  volume  for  months. 
There  Is  no  one  feature  of  National  Oovern- 
BMnt  to  which  a  person  can  point  as  tta  aaal 
cause  of  this  shattered  faith  that  seemlagtT 
extends  Into  every  locality.  The  rep<^)rts 
which  are  brought  to  Topeka  from  every  ele- 
ment of  sentiment  sounding  combine  in  pro- 
viding a  common  story.  Pec^ple  are  con- 
fused, bewildered,  uncertain,  and  In  a  large 
measure — afraid.  The  cause  of  their  fear 
isn't  entirely  clear  Really,  most  people 
iKMUt  know.  Their  unrest  stems  from  a  loss 
of  eonfldence  in  Washington  philosophies. 
and  in  the  sound  Judfaent  and  stability  of 
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men   who  shape  and   execute   domestic   and 
foreign  policies. 

The  Korean  situation  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  this  crash  in  confidence.  Don't 
put  an  Improper  Interpretation  on  that  sen- 
tence. Kansans  and  people  everywhere  In 
the  Nation  have  the  same  deep-rooted  loyalt;/ 
to  their  Government  that  has  made  this 
country  great  In  every  crisis.  Kansans 
wont  complain  about  dollars  spent  for  vic- 
tory. They  will  sacrifice  and  pay  In  blood 
and  tears.  Yet  away  down  inside.  Just  about 
every  Karuan  has  a  feeling  that  something 
has  gone  wrong.  Defenses  don't  add  up  to 
the  scores  of  bUllons  granted  by  Congress. 
Fighting  forces  are  not  equipped  as  adver- 
tised. Swaggering  claims  of  the  high  com- 
mand are  not  sustained  by  conditions  on  the 
fighting  front. 

You  don't  laugh  those  things  off.  Boys 
only  recently  home  from  the  late  world  con- 
flict, are  surrendering  Jobs  and  opportunities. 
They  are  leaving  newly  established  homes, 
saying  good-by  as  they  go  to  fight  another 
war.  Controls  over  prices,  profits,  wages^ 
controls  so  easy  to  grant,  so  hard  to  regain — 
are  greedily  grabbed  by  the  White  House. 

Hundreds  of  Kansans  are  volunteering— 
Without  pay— to  aid  the  war  effort.  Yet  those 
patriotic  impulses  are  being  deadened  by 
acts  of  arrogant,  bombastic  labor  dictators 
who  tlireatened  to  back  their  country  to  the 
wall  to  win  selfish  gains.  Neither  manage- 
ment nor  labor  will  gain  public  approval  of 
moves  which  endanger  national  defenses. 
disrupt  transportation,  or  produce  economic 
chaos. 

■ach  day  there  are  new  stwles  of  private 
enterprise  forced  to  surrender  to  racketeers 
with  "Influence."  It  is  rather  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  little  fellow — the  forgotten 
man  of  a  few  years  ago — develops  the  idea 
that  the  "Influence"  trial  leads  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  Washington.  And  It 
13  the  little  fellow  who  has  to  pay. 

One  by  one.  bit  by  bit.  the  man  on  the 
street  and  the  woman  in  the  home  are  put- 
ting together  the  suspicions  and  resentments 
which  have  developed  over  a  long  period. 
Tttere  Is  a  tremendous  notion  that  a  supine 
Congress  haa  all  too  often  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  approaching  election  than 
the  stability  and  salvation  of  the  country. 
Suspicion,  doubt  and  fear  have  contrlot'.ted 
to  a  state  of  confusion  that  ought  to  alarm 
folks  in  high  offices.  There  is  tremendotis, 
deep-rooted  feeling  that  the  confidence  of 
the  people  out  In  this  great  grain-growing 
area   has   been   betrayed. 

That  notion  is  not  based  on  any  single 
act.  There  is  a  conviction  that  biuiness 
is  being  pillaged  and  wrecked  with  public 
funds  which  should  be  used  to  encourage  and 
build  better,  sounder  private  enterprise. 
There  is  deep  resentment  against  the  tise  of 
public  money  to  put  Government  In  compe- 
tition with  taxpayer  grcups.  Maybe  It  Is  all 
Jtist  an  awakening  of  dulled  sensibilities  at 
the  end  of  a  drunken  doze  during  an  orgy 
of  Government  squandering.  Yet  It  is  evi- 
dence of  a  trend  of  major  Importance. 

Gradually  the  thotoght  has  develop>ed  that 
Government  regulation,  control,  and  compe- 
tition is  destroying  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. No  single  factor  has  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  smash  the  reservoir  which  held 
bac';  a  flood  of  Increasing  resentments.  The 
threat  of  a  welfare  state  didn't  do  It. 
Socialized  medicine  wasn't  of  sufficient  force. 
Deficit  spending  Jarred  but  didn't  smash  con- 
fidence In  Washington.  Government  com- 
petition with  private  lending  agencies  didn't 
do  It.  Protests  came  wlien  the  Government 
used  tax  money  to  drive  taxpaylng  private 
power  projects  to  the  wall.  There  was  grass 
roots  protest  when  rail  and  communication 
Interests  were  intimidated  and  coerced. 
Trade  agreements  threatened  destruction  of 
the  Midwest  s  livestock,  grain,  oil.  and  min- 
eral interests.  The  worklngman  faced  loss 
of  his  high  xaKe  scales  when  products  of  his 
toll  were  offered  In  competition  with  outputs 
from  so-called  slave-labor  countries. 


No  slnele  loss  of  freedom  by  the  American 
Citizen,  though,  brought  the  revolt  that  today 
threatens  destruction  of  confidence  In  Wash- 
ington policy  makers.  Now  there  is  evidence 
that  public  faith  In  national  leadership  Is  at 
an  all-time  low.  The  average  citizen  is  de- 
manding that  the  country  get  along  with 
the  least  possible  Government  dictation. 
Kansans  themselves  may  react  rather  vio- 
lently when  the  leelslature  comes  to  Topeka 
next  winter.  There  is  increasing  thoueht, 
for  example,  that  welfare  expenditures 
should  be  made  known  to  lollcs  who  pay  the 
bills.  That  course  would  have  been  adopted 
some  years  azo.  Uxj.  except  for  pressure  on 
the  lawmakers  by  the  then  Governor,  Payne 
Ratner. 

Every  day  there  Is  new  evidence  that  a 
resentful,  balky  Kansas  Is  out  to  seek  free- 
dom from  Washington  dictates.  Tlie  pro- 
tests run  to  pattern.  They  are  not  from 
any  political  party.  They  are  from  men  and 
women  of  all  creeds  and  all  walks  of  life. 
They  want  their  voices  heard  on  Capitol  HUl 
and  at  the  White  House. 

More  Kansan.s  ha\e  written  to  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  last  3  months  than  d'ur- 
Ing  any  normal  5-year  period.  These  letters 
are  a  common  cutpfjunng  of  complaint. 
There  is  a  mutual  appeal  for  advice  and 
assurance  by  bewildered  men  and  women  who 
voice  disillusionment  in  the  strange  philos- 
ophies of  their  Government.  Those  letters 
reflect  increasing  suspicion  and  even  a  con- 
viction that  men  in  high  offices  have  not 
told  taxpayers  and  voters  the  truth  about 
conditions.  This  accumulation  of  evidence 
arotising  distrust  has  tended  to  add  weight 
to  stories  about  communistic  infiltrations  m 
offices  of  state.  There  are  fears  that  lax. 
stupid,  and  even  wanton  neglect  has  caused 
loss  of  defense  secrets  of  untold  value. 

Those  things  ail  add  a  touch  of  frenzy 
to  appeals  to  Congress  to  take  a  tighter  grip 
on  controls.  This  demand  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  plea  to  safeguard  and  protect 
private  enterprise  against  oppression  and  de- 
struction. There  is  a  fear  on  the  lips  of 
people  who  write  those  letters  or  sound  those 
thoughts. 

Something  frightening  may  well  be  behind 
it  all.  America  has  known  ground  swells 
and  protests  in  other  years.  They  were 
leveled  at  private  groups.  Big  business  was 
often  the  target.  Now  business  which  pro- 
vides employment  pays  taxes  and  develops 
markets  Is  threatened  In  the  same  measure 
that  human  freedoms  are  endangered.  It 
Is  a  trend  far  greater  than  immediately 
realized.  This  loss  of  confidence  m  men  at 
the  head  of  our  Government  Is  a  threat  of 
major  magnifude. 


Why  Congressional  Immunity? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  t:TnTED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  broad- 
cast on  the  subject  Why  Congressional 
Immunity?  participated  m  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stenms] 
and  myself  on  September  2.  1950. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHT    CONGRESSIONAL    rMMtrNrTT? 

The  ANNOtTNciK.  The  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  presents  The  American  Forum 
of  the  Air,  founded  22  years  ago  by  Theodore 


Granik.  and  dedicated  to  the  full  and  public 
discussion  of  ail  sides  of  all  Issues,  coming 
to  you  from  the  NBC  Theater  In  Washington. 
D    C 

Now.  here  Is  your  moderator,  Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Grantk.  Recent  congressional 
Investigations,  with  charges  and  counter- 
charges, have  stirred  vigorous  debate  on  the 
question  of  congressional  Immunity — that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  reads : 

"And  for  any  sf>eech  or  debate  in  either 
Hotise,  they  shaU  not  be  questioned  In  any 
other  place." 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  this  gives 
to  Members  of  Congress  the  prl^-llege  to  make 
defamatory,  smearing  statements,  with  com- 
plete immunity  from  laws  as  applied  to  all 
other  citizens. 

But  Senator  Lesteh  C  HrNT  of  Wyoming. 
has  introduced  a  resolution  lifting  this  con- 
gressional shield,  making  Members  of  Con- 
press  legally  responsible  and  legally  liable  for 
their  words  and  actions. 

However,  others  feel  the  principle  that 
Members  of  Congress  shall  not  ht  held  to 
answer  In  a  libel  or  slander  action  for  what 
they  may  .say  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  is  a 
part  of  the  very  bedrock  of  our  legislative 
process.  They  contend  that  it  would  be  the 
sheerest  folly  to  abandon  the  system,  sim- 
ply because  it  has  been  abused  on  a  few 
occasions. 

So  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  has  in- 
vited the  author  of  the  resolution.  Senator 
Hunt,  to  discuss  the  issues  Involved  with 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  one 
01  the  Senates  leading  constitutional  au- 
thorities. 

Senator  Httnt.  is  our  congressional  Im- 
munity being  used  today  for  the  purp<jse 
originally  intended  by  our  founding  fathers? 

Senator  Hcnt.  It  is  not.  A  study  of  the 
origin  of  this  provision  in  the  parliamentary 
law  of  England,  a  study  of  tlie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  when  it  was  adopted 
and  discussion  being  entirely  lacking  on  this 
provision.  I  wouid  say  we  are  using  it  today 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose  from  that 
which   was   Intended. 

I  might  elaborate  on  that  for  a  minute 
Just  to  show  you  what  I  mean 

In  the  English  Parliament  years  aeo.  the 
King  could  d<j  no  harm  S-i  it  was  during  the 
reiirn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  taken  to  task,  were 
imprisoned  for  remarks  they  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  throne. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Charles  I  was  king. 
he  left  his  residence  one  day  left  the  palace, 
and  he  said  to  his  Queen.  "When  I  return 
I  will  be  master  of  my  kingdom"  He  was  on 
hia  way  down  to  Parliament  to  arrest  five 
men. 

However,  when  he  arrived  at  Parliament, 
the  five  men  had  heard  of  his  coming  and 
the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  so  they  had  left 
the  halls  of  Parliament.  When  he  demanded 
the  chair,  he  was  forced  to  say.  "I  see  my 
birds  have  flown" 

Immediately  after  that  this  immunity  was 
written  into  the  Enellsh  law  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  from  the  Crown, 
from  the  King. 

0\ir  founding  fathers  adopted  it  for  ex- 
actly the  same  pnnciple  that  is.  when  our 
Government  was  founded,  there  were  many 
who  did  not  believe  but  what  George  Wash- 
ington, instead  of  l>eing  President  when 
elected,  would  be  a  sort  of  king. 

So  we  wrote  it  into  our  Constitution  with- 
out any  debate,  without  any  discussion,  and 
for  the  spjecific  purpose  of  protectmg  tlie 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Executive. 

Chairman  Granik.  Now.  Senator  Stennis. 

Senator  S-rxNNis.  Senator  Hunt.  I  agree 
that  that  was  largely  the  origin  of  this  rule 
m  the  English  Parliament,  out  ttiat  was  In 
the  infancy  of  the  parliamentary  law  The 
King  was  overcome  soon  thereafter,  and  there 
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flourUh«l  the  ?r*«t  r«t«in  of  Eiigllih  parUa- 
mtnUkry  Uw  that  bM  been  the  lounuin- 
MTfng  ot  our  freedom  ever  tlnoe. 

Tou  apmk.  of  thU  rule  m  hmvtng  been 
caMMlly  Mlopted  m  America.  Wby.  it  was 
In  ewry  coloalAl  law  It  is  In  the  conatUu- 
tton  at  erery  8t*t«-  ^^  ^  written  tn  boldly 
Into  the  face  of  our  Conatitution  Itaelf.  and 
It  here,  as  In  En^and.  has  b(*n  the  main 
fovrntajinsprtlV  <rf  our  parliamentary  systenVa 
p-pwth  and  tovrct  of  oiir  real,  true  freedom, 
defended  always  by  the  press  and  by  IhoM 
that  ha»e  been  fatrored  by  the  people  to  Ht 
In  the  constitutional  halU. 

Chairman  Qmunwi.  What  stepa  would  you 
take  X-'  eliminate  the  abuses.  Senator  Hunt? 
Senator  HuwT.  Mr.  Oranik.  there  are  two 
steps  that  we  may  take  to  remove  this  abuse. 
The  flrst  would  be  a  resoluUon  proYldlng  for 
a.  repeal  of  this  particular  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  which   U   In   aecUon    6. 

Another  approach  to  it  would  be  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill,  which  I  have  Introduced, 
providing  In  part,  that  for  any  defamatory 
statement  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the 
Con«r««nnan  shaU  not  be  held  liable,  but  as 
a  repreaentatlTe  of  the  Government,  as  an 
emplovee.  may  we  say.  of  the  Government, 
the  Government  itseU  is  liable  for  the  re- 
marks. 

Chairman  GtawTK.  Under  the  resolution,  is 
the  individual  liable.  Senator? 

Senator  Htnrr.  Under  the  resolution  at  the 
present  time,  as  our  Constitution  stands  to- 
day, nobody  Is  liable.  We  have  complete 
immunity. 

Chairman  Gkj^nik.  1  mean  under  the  reso- 
lution you  propoee? 

Senator  Hrirr.  Under  the  resolution  I  pro- 
pose, if  It  were  adopted  by  three-fourths  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Congress, 
then  I.  as  a  Senator,  and  the  Judge,  as  a 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  would 
have  exactly  the  same  prlvUe^es  as  you  enjoy 
today,  and  no  more.  And  I  dont  think  be 
should  en)oy  any  more. 

Senator  Stxmnis.  Senator  Htmr.  let  us  de- 
fine our  terms  here  Just  a  mmute.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  common  acceptation  of 
this  so-called  immunity  U  that  it  U  some- 
t^iniy  In  favor  of  the  individual  Member  of 


Mow.  here  Is  a  case  from  Maanchusetts 
that  has  a  very  pertinent  summary,  where  a 
Judi^e  wrote  it  up  this  way: 

"Ttttae  prtvUeges  ,are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  intention  of  protecting  the  members 
against  prosecution*  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  to  support  the  rlghU  of  the  pe'^ple  by 
enabling  theli  repreaenUtives  to  execute  the 
functions  of  theu-  ofBce  without  fear  of  per- 
secutions, proaecutions.  dvU  or  criminal." 

That  U  the  real  purpose  It  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  memoer  as  an  individual,  but  It  U 
to  protect  him  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty  and  responsibility  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  people.    That  U  fundamental. 

Tou  have  a  Uw  here  that  has  some  merlU 
In  It,  but  you  propose  primarily  to  repeal  this 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Constitution. 

That  is  why  I  respectfully  submit  the  Doc- 
tor Is  In  error. 

Senator.  I  use  that  terra  of  TXKrtor"  be- 
cause you  are  a  doctor,  and  it  Is  a  term  of 
affection  with  me. 

Bat  It  rests  on  a  fundamental  principle. 

Senator  Hinrr.  I  do  not  think  that  your 
ooDCapt  of  the  use  of  this  privUeKe  at  the 
ui  CM  lint  time  U  correct  at  all.  In  the  United 
States.  Senator.  I  have  this  prtvllegs:  OT  de- 
faming, of  smearing,  ol  tlahdering  any  citizen 
of  the'  United  States.  He  U  then  my  victim. 
Be  has  abeolutely  no  redress.  There  is  no 
way  that  he  can  protect  himself.  There  Is  no 
way  that  I  can  be  punished  for  ■aylng  things 
on  the  flcxar  of  the  United  States  Senate  that 
I  should  not  say  No  civil  lult  can  now  be 
8tarte<l  asalnst  me  fi>r  any  action  that  I  may 
take  1  II  the  n^K  r  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  dUa>.'rf«'  wl'h  yon  that  It  U  belOC  »*■•<* 
today  lof  the  tfooU  of  the  people  aa  •  wbole. 


I  pay  It  is  being  tised  hs  a  special  privilege 
for  a  few.  very  few.  irresponsible  Members  of 
Congress,  who  say  thlnes  In  debate  aiid  In 
their  remarks  and  get  them  printed  tn  the 
Rkcobd.  things  that  never  should  be  In 
there. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  too.  Senator,  that  here 
Is  another  feature 

Chairman  Gsanik.  Would  you  let  Senator 
Stkknis  comment  on  your  remarks  first. 
Senator  Hukt? 

Senator  STXNKra.  You  said  that  today  you 
have  the  privilege  of  slandering  someone  on 
the  fJoor  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way:  Tou  have  the  duty  of 
exposing  before  the  American  people  any 
person,  be  he  in  the  Government  or  out  of 
the  Government,  in  Wyoming  or  in  Missis- 
sippi, or  In  Maine,  you  have  the  duty  of  ex- 
posing anything  about  him  that  is  corrupt, 
or  anything  that  is  Injurious  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  so  doing,  doing  it  courageously  and  defi- 
nitely and  positively,  you  might  frequently 
step  over  the  line — unintentionally,  of 
course — of  the  very  strict  rules  that  we  have 
In  law  covering  slander  and  libel.  A  step 
over  the  line  far  enough  will  sweep  away 
whatever  p^^^ssesslons  you  may  have  and  leave 
ycu  a  pauper  unless  you  have  Immunity. 

So  the  few  that  are  Injured — and  you  are 
correct,  there  are  some  Injured  and  there  are 
some  abtises — are  greatly  minimized  In  view 
of  the  great  blessings  and  benefits  that  flow 
to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Chairman  0«anik.  Would  It  be  possible 
that  this  would  deter  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  making  libelous  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress? 

Senator  STXN>ns.  Do  you  mean  the  bill 
would,  or  the  resolution,  or  thi  repeal  of 
this? 

Chairman  Osantk.  I  mean  the  resolution 
and  the  bill. 

Senator  Stinnis.  I  think  the  constitu- 
tional provision  would  deter  some  of  those 
that  are  irresponsible.  I  think  it  would  do 
some  good  along  that  line. 

But  It  Is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  because  you 
have  a  sore  toe.  That  is  not  an  extreme  il- 
lustration. We  have  a  cardinal,  fundamental 
principle  here  of  our  freedom. 

Chairman  Granik.  Now.  Senator  Hunt. 
Senator  Hcirr.  Are  you  contending  that,  as 
a  United  States  Senator,  you  have  the  right 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  call  somebody 
a  Communist,  not  w'.th  the  true  knowledge 
of  facta  that  he  Is  a  Communist? 

He  may  be  an  enemy  of  yours,  you  may 
have  some  ulterior  motive;  so  you  call  this 
enemy  of  yours  a  Communist.  What  do  you 
do?  If  he  Is  a  businessman,  bis  business  Is 
ruined.  If  he  has  a  position,  he  probably 
loses  his  position.  That  U  because  today  we 
have  this  instrument  of  television  and  we 
have  radio,  with  Instant  recording  all  over 
the  United  States.  That  man  Is  smeared  then 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  because  it  is  Natlon-wlde,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  may  go,  he  cannot  lose 
that  stigma. 

It  follows  him  every  place. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be 
no  means  whereby  that  man  can  get,  redress 
for  the  Injury  that  has  been  done  to  him? 

Chairman  GtANiK.  Will  you  answer  that. 
Senator  Stiwwis? 

Senates  Stcmnu.  I  will  not  say  that  be 
should  not  have  redress.  My  point  positively 
Is  though,  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  repeal 
this  cardinal  principle  of  the  Constitution 
that  does  give  this  freedom  of  speech  and 
gives  a  man  an  opportunity  to  consden- 
tlGUsly  carry  out  bis  duty 

I  think  you  have  part  ol  the  remedy  In  your 
bill  that  would  give  him  some  redress.  >but 
I  think  your  constitutional  amendment  is 
erroneous  altogether. 

Your  bin  then  provides  for  s  remedy  In  that 
he  oould  sue  the  Goveriunent  and  get  a  mon- 


etary return.  I  do  not  go  with  you  that  far. 
I  think  this  Injured  citizen— and  there  are 
Bome— should  have  a  remedy  to  the  courts 
and  a  chance  to  clear  his  name,  and  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
{he  court  and  even  attornej-s'  fees. 

But  I  would  not  give  him  a  monetary  re- 
turn. I  think  you  have  great  merit  in  your 
bill,  hurt  I  want  to  preserve  the  Constitution 
without  touching  this  provision  of  It.  I  see 
your  point. 

Senator  HtTNT.  If  he  loses  his  business,  if 
he  loses  his  Job  and  his  Job  opportunities. 
If  he  suffers  other  Rreat  monetary  losses  as 
a  result  of  this  smear,  do  you  contend  that 
It  is  right  or  proper? 
Senator  Sttnnis.  No. 

Senator  Hunt.  Do  you  not  think.  Senator, 
that  our  Constitution.  In  Its  entirety,  was 
built  around  the  right  of  our  constituents 
to  protection  and  not  to  protect  us  from  our 
constituents? 

Senator  Stennis.  If  he  loses  his  business — 
and  you  state  that  very  strongly— If  he  loses 
his  business,  that  Is  one  of  the  rare  hazards 
of  being  an  American  citizen.  Now,  he  can 
go  to  another  country  where  you  do  not 
have  freedom  of  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  Congress,  and  that  same  man  would 
not  have  any  business,  no  freedom,  nothing 
to  lose.  No  one  else  will  have  any  freedom; 
he  would  not  have  any  freedom. 

Senator  Hunt.  Senator,  you  are  taking  the 
position  that  the  state  Is  superior  to  the 
Individual.  I  say  to  you  that  In  these  United 
States,  our  democracy,  our  American  way  of 
life.  Is  built  around  the  proposition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  over  the  state.  You 
are  placing  the  state  above  the  Individual. 
We  are  not  living  in  that  kind  of  a  country. 
Senator  Stennis.  I  like  your  Idea  there, 
the  way  you  state  It,  but  we  put  the  In- 
dividual supreme  In  every  way  that  we  can. 
But  there  are  some  things  in  which  he  has 
to  yield  to  the  good  and  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  this  Is  the  outstanding  one  thing 
where  the  Individual  has  to  yield  for  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  tell  you  another  evil 
that  is  coming  out  of  this  community.  The 
courts  are  constantly  extending  this  Im- 
munity. It  extends  to  you.  Senator,  at  the 
present  time,  not  Just  while  you  are  address- 
ing yourself  and  making  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  as  you  go  from  yoiu-  of- 
fice to  the  Senate  floor,  you  can  make  de- 
rogatory remarks  about  any  person,  and  you 
again  are  Immune  from  any  punishment  of 
any  kind. 

It  Is  extended  to  committees;  It  Is  ex- 
tended to  subcommittees.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended now  to  appointee  ofllcers.  and  It  has 
been  extended  to  quasi -Judicial  imlts  of  the 
Government.  It  has  even  been  extended  In 
one  case  to  employees  of  a  committee. 

Then  here  Is  another  thing  that  Is  very 
bad  about  it:  If  a  newspaper,  for  Instance, 
wants  to  publish  some  certain  derogatory 
statement  and  can  get  you  to  make  that 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
then  have  It  published  In  the  Congressional 
Rxcoxo,  then  that  newspaper  can  take  It  and 
scatter  It  all  over  the  United  States  It  also 
can  be  broadcast  Natlon-wlde  over  the  radio. 
Chairman  GaaMiK.  All,  right  Senator  Sten- 
nis. 

Senator  Stennis.  This  privilege  Is  too 
sacred  and  too  important  to  be  unduly  ex- 
tended, and  I  do  not  think  It  should  be. 
although  It  has  to  extend  beyond  the  mere 
leis'telatlve  chamber  Itself.  The  courts  have 
laid  down  *.hls  test: 

Is  the  member  engaged  In  legislative  btisl- 
ness  at  the  time  be  makes  the  defamatory 
statement? 

In  other  words,  is  he  on  a  mission  for  the 
people? 

If  he  is.  then  he  has  the  people's  protec- 
tion If  he  is  not.  he  is  responsible  and 
should  be  responsible  for  what  he  says. 
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Now.  let  me  call  attt.itlon  to  something 
else  to  which  It  Is  extended.  The  privilege 
extends  to  grand  Jurors,  too.  They  bring  in 
a  long  bin  of  Indictment  here  and  Just  read 
the  riot  act  In  a  mans  home  town  before 
the  public  and  publish  that  In  the  news- 
papers. They  accuse  him  of  every  crime 
under  the  sun.  and  the  foreman  signs  It, 
and  the  rest  of  them  all  vote  for  It.  You 
never  thought  of  holding  them  liable  for 
what  they  say  In  that  Indictment,  because 
if  they  were  you  could  not  get  a  man  who 
could  aSord  to  sit  on  the  grand  Jury. 
The  Judge  is  immune  to  it. 
Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Senator. 

Senator  Stennis.  All  right. 
Senator  Hunt.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
certain  derogatory,  certain  slanderous,  cer- 
tain  libelous,   certain   smearing  statements, 
are  made  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  will  you 
not? 
Senator  Stennis    Unfortunately;  yes. 
Senator  Hunt.  They  are  not  made  often. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not  need 
the    protection    of    this     Immunity:     many, 
many    other    Members    of    Congress    do    not 
need  this  Immunity  or  this  privilege.     You 
do  not  need  It. 

There  are  a  few  who  do  need  it.  and,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  those  few  should  not  have  it. 
Let  me  go  on  and  ask  you:  What  is  the 
advantage  to  a  Member  of  Congress  when  he 
uses  such  tactics,  when  he  takes  advantage 
of  this  special  privilege  that  we  have,  which 
our  constituents,  the  people,  do  not  have? 

The  moderator  here  does  not  enjoy  It. 
What  does  the  Member  gain? 

First,  he  gains  notoriety.  And  primarily, 
that  Is  what  he  Is  looking  for,  publicity. 

Secondly,  he  Injures  his  enemy.  That  Is 
rather  Inconsequential. 

In  the  third  place,  he  makes  of  himself  a 
Congressman  to  be  feared,  on  which  point 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me. 

For  those  various  reasons,  together  with 
many  others,  I  cannot  see  why  we  continue 
to  use  this  protection.  It  never  was  meant 
to  protect  us  from  the  people,  but  to  protect 
us  from  the  Executive. 

Senator  Steknxs.  History  Is  against  you  on 
that  It  was  not  to  protect  the  legislators, 
but  to  put  them  where  they  can  serve  the 
people. 

You  say  that  I  do  not  need  It  and  I  am  flat- 
tered by  yotir  compliment.  I  can  certainly 
sav.  knowing  you  as  I  do,  that  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  need  It.  as  the  law  Is  now;  but 
if  you  repeal  that  privilege,  you  will  wish 
you  had  it.  You  will  find  then  the  reason 
whv  It  was  put  In. 

Senator  Hunt.  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  I  need  it. 

Senator  Stennis.  Take  that  privilege  away 
and  you  will  need  it  as  certainly  as  night 
follows  day. 

Senator  Hunt.  Let  me  make  one  more 
point.  You  know.  Senator,  that  It  Is  with 
great  dlfQculty  that  we  get  proper  men  to 
head  our  departments  of  Government  today: 
I  mean  In  the  upper  level.  Why  is  that? 
Is  It  because  of  monetary  reasons?  Because 
of  Insufficient  salary? 

No;  that  is  not  the  reason.  The  real  rea- 
son is  because  these  outstanding  men  in  the 
country  today  do  not  care  to  come  Into  the 
Government  and  subject  themselves  con- 
stantly to  theee  smearing  and  slanderous 
remarks. 

Senator  Stehhm.  Senator,  you  have  served 
the  people  long  and  well,  and  you  have  been 
subjected  to  slander  and  libel  yourself.  You 
have  loved  your  country  more,  though,  than 
you  despised  the  abuse  that  you  had  to  take. 
That  Is  why  you  are  here.  The  people  have 
more  faith  In  ycu  f'r  it. 

Chairman  Gran:k  Let  me  get  a  question 
from  the  floor.  Let  us  hear  from  one  of 
the  constituents.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wtles.  I  am  William  Wyler  and  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  have  a  question  tor  Senator 
Hint. 


Do  you  not  think  that  the  adoption  of 
your  resolution  would  mean  that  the  people 
will  be  deprived  of  the  voice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  by  continually 
having  them  called  away  to  face  damage 
suits  and  court  action  In  addition  to  making 
them  afraid  to  speak  out  on  many  legislative 
Issues? 

Senator  Hunt.  No;  not  at  all,  because  my 
bill  provides  that  the  suit  shall  be  against 
the  Government,  not  against  the  Congress- 
man. It  further  provides  that  It  is  not  nec- 
essary even  for  him  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
Further  than  that,  let  me  answer  your 
question  a  little  Indirectly  by  saying  I  think 
It  would  be  a  very  splendid  thing  lor  ovir 
constituents  to  have  the  right  to  bring  this 
suit  First,  to  clear  themselves  In  their  own 
community,  be  tried  by  12  true  and  good 
men  who  would  clear  them  of  this  smear. 
And  I  think,  too.  then  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  may  take  advantage  of  this  privi- 
lege, would  be  a  little  more  reluctant,  per- 
haps, and  a  little  more  restrained  in  their 
statements  In  the  future  If  any  Individual 
they  had  smeared  was  cleared  by  a  Jury  of 
12  men. 

Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Hunt,  may  I  say 
this  to  be  sure  that  it  Is  understood.  You 
talk  about  your  bill.  Your  bill  is  proposed 
as  a  remedy  during  the  interim  between 
now  and  when  you  get  the  constitutional  re- 
peal, if  you  do.  Once  you  repeal  the  Con- 
stitution, you  will  have  no  bill.  then,  no 
remedy,  and  everyone  who  is  a  Member  of 
the  legislature  will  be  absolutely  subject  to 
these  suits  and  harassment  and  all  the  at- 
tention that  goes  with  It. 
la  that  not  true' 

Senator  Hunt.  Why  shouldn't  they  be? 
Why  should  they  say  anything  and  not  be 
held  accountable  for  it  by  the  people? 

Senator  Stennis.  I  want  to  he  sure  the 
Issue  is  understood. 

Chairman  Granik.  Another  question.  Go 
ahead,  sir. 

Mr  Jaqctt.  My  name  Is  George  J^^quet.  and 
I  am  a  management  analyst.  Senator  Sten- 
nis. I  should  like  to  ask  a  question,  nlease: 
In  what  other  way  than  through  Senator 
Hunts  resolution  can  we  prevent  recurrence 
of  gross  abuse  of  the  senatorial  privilege  such 
as  by  one  Senator  in  recent  months  when 
personal  reputations  were  damaged  and  our 
country  held  up  to  world  ridicule  by  a  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  truth  and  by  often  un- 
founded accusations? 

Chairman  Granik.  Senator  Stennis' 
Senator  Ste.nnis  I  make  no  reference  to 
anything  that  has  recently  happened.  I  am 
referring  to  the  history  of  this  matter.  For 
gross  e.buse  of  this  privilege  the  people 
usually  take  care  of  those  th'.ngs  in  the  elec- 
tions. Now,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
could  do  a  great  deal  within  their  own  rules 
and  within  their  own  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  have  the  right  to.  In  effect, 
punish  a  Member.  They  have  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  make  their  own 
rules. 

And  I  think  that  the  Senate  could  Improve 
a  great  deal  on  its  po:»er  of  censure. 

The  people  have  a  power.  And  I  think 
Senator  Hunt  has  something  In  his  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  remedy  in  the  courts.  But  my 
point  Is:  Do  not  repeal  this  constitutional 
provision,  but  give  the  individual  Member 
the  responsibility,  the  responsibility  of 
speaking  out  and  the  responsibility  of  taking 
a  chance. 

Chiilrman  Granik.  Wh.«tt  about  that  con- 
gressional Improvement.  Senator  Hunt? 

Senator  Hunt  We  have  t.^ken  care  of  our- 
selves, Mr.  Granik  We  have  taken  care  of 
that  very  nicely  by  a  Senate  rule  which  says 
that  no  Senator  In  debate,  shall  directly  or 
Indirectly.  In  any  form  of  words.  Impugn 
another  Senator  s  actions  or  conduct  or  mo- 
tive as  being  unworthy  and  unbecoming  a 
Senator. 

So  we  have  our  constituents  at  our  mercy. 
We  have  taken  care  of  ourselves  by  the  Sen- 


ate rule  We  are  Immune  from  whatever 
any  other  Senator  may  say  and  we  have  the 
privilege  to  go  ahead 

Senator  Stennis.  May  I  Just  say  a  short 
word? 

That  rule  that  Senator  Hunt  refers  to.  that 
Is  a  rule  to  f.pply  to  us  when  we  get  mad 
with  each  other  Everyone  there  is  not  as 
cool  as  Senator  Hunt  and  his  colleague.  Joe 
OMahonet.  We  have  to  have  some  rule  to 
cool  our  tempers  down  That  is  not  some- 
thing special  for  ourselves;  that  is  to  make 
things  move  along. 

Chairman  Granik.  May  I  take  another 
question  from  the  lady? 

Miss  Young.  I  am  Elizabeth  Young,  em- 
ployment counselor.  My  question  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Hunt,  and  it  might  have 
been  amended  if  I  had  known  what  you  were 
going  to  talk  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  office 
needing  the  greatest  protection  against  in- 
temperate attacks  Is  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Do  you  think  of  any  way. 
Senator  Hunt,  that  this  office  might  have 
that  protection  without  abrogating  any  of 
our  democratic  processes,  or  without  re- 
linquishing your  own  rights  to  constructive 
criticism? 

Senator  Hcnt.  Yes.  there  Is  a  way,  I  have 
suggested  two  ways:  First,  the  repeal  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  and  second,  the  bill 
that  we  have  been  discussing.  As  to  your 
contention  that  we  keep  our  democratic 
rights  and  not  lose  any  of  our  privileges.  I 
contend  that  this  so-called  democratic  right 
that  we  have  is  an  arbitrary  right;  it  is  not 
a  democratic  right  at  all. 

It  is  not  In  harmony  with  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Senator 
Hunt.  It  is  time  for  our  summaries. 
Senator  Stennis,  your  summary? 
Senator  Ste.nnis.  I  stand  firmly  and  un- 
yieldingly on  the  proposition  that  this  valu- 
able and  necessary  rule  of  immunity  from 
damage  suits  and  criminal  prosecution  for 
what  they  may  say  In  the  course  of  legis- 
lative duties  was  not  created  nor  Is  It  now 
continued  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  created  and  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pjeople  so  that  they  may  be 
better  served  by  their  public  servants 

It  is.  in  effect,  the  people  saying  to  the 
legislators.  "'You  do  what  you  think  is  your 
duty.  Speak  up  and  speak  out.  point  out 
the  rotten  apples  tn  the  barrel,  be  they 
among  the  people  or  In  the  Government. 
Say  what  you  think  you  should  say  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  then  for  our  part  we  will 
not  let  the  offended  person  lerk  the  rug  out 
from  under  you  by  hailing  you  into  court 
and  suing  you  for  your  last  dime,  nor  prose- 
cuting yju  criminally  for  libel." 

Now,  under  this  system.  England  and  the 
United  States  have  built  up  the  greatest 
system  of  parliamentary  law  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  today  the  world  s  citadel  of 
freedom. 
Do  you  want  to  knock  that  out? 
Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Senator 
Stennis. 

Senator  Hunt,  your  summary? 
Senator  Hunt.  Indeed  I  do  believe  it 
should  be  knocked  out.  I  contend  this  pro- 
vision was  written  Into  our  Constitution  al- 
most verbatim  from  the  English  law.  It 
was  done  so  for  exactly  the  same  purpose; 
namely,  to  protect  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  King,  and  to  protect  the 
Members  of  our  Congress  from  the  Executive. 
That  is  obsolete  at  this  time,  and  we  no 
longer  have  need  lor  it;  It  Is  Just  the  re- 
verse. The  Executive  needs  some  protection 
from  us. 

I  further  contend  that  as  long  as  we  have 
special  privileges  the  courts  may  continue 
to  expand  their  coverage  and  I  know  that 
is  going  to  be  bad.  and  I  know  you.  as  a 
Judge,  will  agree  with  me. 

I  further  contend  that  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution  and  oar  democratic  way  of  lUe 
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U  that  the  p«opl»  ihould  b*  protected,  not 
the  elected  ottelalB  protected  from  the  people. 

And  I  want  to  say  further  th«t  U  we  h»d 
•uch  a  proTl«»on,  It  might  »horten  some  of 
the  speeches  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
8ttiie«:   and  I  think  that  would  be  good. 

Chairman  GaAwiK    Thank  you.  icentlemen. 

Tou  h«v«  been  lUtenlng  to  a  dlacusslon. 
-Why  CongreMional  Immunity'"  Our 
speaker*  have  been  Senator  Lj3T«  C  Hrrrr, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  and  Senator  John 
C  Sttnnis.  Democrat,  of  lilwlsslppl. 

Thank  you  rery  much,  gentlemen. 

AjntoTTMCSB.  For  reprinta  of  thU  dlacus- 
Blon.  send  10  centa  to  Ransdell.  Inc  .  Print- 
ers and  Publishers.  Waahlntfton  18.  D    C. 

Join  us  W?aln  nert  week  at  thU  same  time 
for  a  dlacxisEion  on  the  vital  question.  "Our 
Foreign  Policy." 

Our  speaker*  wUl  be  Senator  John  J. 
Spaucman  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  and  Sen- 
ator WnxuM  F.  Kmowumo.  Republican,  of 

California.  ^         ^    . 

The  American  Ponim  of  the  Air.  founded 
and  moderated  by  Theodore  Granlk.  haa  been 
!»■— ntn  as  a  public  service  by  the  National 
^OMlcastlng  Company,  and  haa  ccme  to  you 
from  Washington.  D.  C. 


Draft  of  World  War  II  Veteran. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


cr 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESZNTATR-ES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 
Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
drys  a£;o  I  received  a  very  clear  and 
hlRhly  intelhgcnt  letter  from  one  of  my 
conslituents.  Mrs.  GeraM  W  Th.el.  of 
Bay  Citv.  Mich.,  whose  husband  is  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  She  discusses 
a  problem  which  is  most  disturbing  not 
only  to  the  wives  of  the.se  veterans,  but 
ab^  to  the  veterans  thenxselves. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  discuss  this  sit- 
uation except  to  say  that  I  am  In  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  views  expressed 
and  commend  them  to  the  Members  of 
the  Hou^e  and  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include    therein    the    letter    from    Mrs. 

Thiel: 

ScmMBEB  7.  1950. 
EepresentaUve  Rot  O.  Woooatnr. 

Tenth  District.  Washington.  D    C 

DiAK  Snt:  First  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
myself  I  am  John  B  McCuUough's  grand- 
daugJater. 

icy  htMband.  who  is  a  World  War  11  vet- 
eran ha*  asked  me  to  write  you  concerning 
the  propoMd  draft  of  World  War  II  veterana. 

My  husband  works  for  Con.'!umer»  Power, 
and  I  am  a  aecretary  for  the  Wallace  H. 
Chanel  Instinuice  Agency.  Both  of  us  come 
In  dai:i  contact  with  veterans,  and  there- 
tore  know  how  they  feel  about  thia  proposed 
draft.  They  are  very  bitter  about  the  whole 
Idea  Their  opinion  adds  up  to  this  "If 
there  Is  total  war.  and  only  then,  they  would 
be  willing  to  ser-e  " 

They  h-v.e  all  rrcpntly  come  back  to  d- 
rtllan  life,  and  nrw  Draft  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  H  prup«j.-».:i.<  t<»  draft  them  again. 
Do  you  think  this  !«  fair' 

There  are  thousaiidg  "f  youni?  men  now 
fceUij?  deferred  who  should  be  drafted  They 
are  laughlni;  and  boa-ftlng  abfnit  being  de- 
ferred and  tellUig  the  veterans  that  they  will 
§lt  hf^me  or  go  to  college  aiid  let  the  veteraus 
be  drafted 


Vfy  husband  and  T.  and  the  veterans  we 
have  talked  to.  feel  that  they  should  not 
defer  these  young  men  to  go  to  college. 
These  voung  men  ohould  go  before  the  Gov- 
ernment even  considers  the  drafting  of  non- 
veterans  with  dependents  The  excuse  rlRht 
now  for  this  propcsed  draft  is  that  the  sin- 
gle 19-25-«ge  group  of  young  men  Is  not 
passing  the  mental  and  physical  quallQca- 
tlons  The  veterans  definitely  feel  that 
these  standards  should  be  lowered  to  the 
standards  cX  World  War  IT  Their  reasoning 
ton  thus  "Veterans  of  World  War  II  served 
under  the  more  liberal  World  War  II  stand- 
ards, therefore  they  believe  these  young  men 
arent  any  better  than  they  were  or  are.  and 
they  should  serve  under  the  standards  of 
World  War  H." 

These  opinions  arent  only  our  opinions, 
but  those  veterans  and  civilians  that  my 
husband  and  I  have  talked  to. 

Another  greaUy  discussed  topic  Is  that 
of  UMT.  The  people  would  like  to  know 
why  It  hasn't  l>een  pasaed  yet?  Why  not  do 
It  now  when  the  need  for  It  may  become 
very  great  In  the  future?  My  husband  and 
other  veterans  were  on  their  way  overseas 
when  they  were  17  years  old.  Are  the  17-19- 
years-olds  of  today  any  better  than  these 
veterans? 

The  veterans  and  people  are  100  percent 
behind  UMT  Why  put  of!  what  you  can 
do  now?  The  Korean  war  should  hasten  its 
paankge.  not  retard  It. 

K  the  country  wants  a  large  Army,  build 
It  of  single,  young,  nonveteran  men.  They 
claim  that  800.000  young  men  come  of  age 
for  the  draft  every  year.  There  should  be 
quite  a  few  now  available  providing  the  Gov- 
ernment Armed  Forces  aren't  so  choosey. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  co<ipera- 
tlon  and  assistance  In  the  above-mentioned 
matters.  The  veterans  feel  that  they  have 
done  their  part  and  want  a  fair  deal.  We 
believe  that  if  you.  Representative  Wood- 
Rurr.  and  your  colleagues  know  how  we  feel, 
you  wUl  see  that  the  fair  thing  Is  done. 
A  reply  will  be  appreciated.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  GnuLD  W  Thiil. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


Oh,  Say  Does  That  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner Yet  Wave?— Broadcait  by  Paul 
Harvey 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

of    INDIAN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  14  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20K  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apiiendix  of  the  Record  a  broadcast 
entitled  "Oh.  Say  Dot-s  Ihat  Star- 
Spangled  Biinner  Yet  Wave?  '  by  Paul 
Harvey,  under  date  of  AuRiLSt  3.  1950. 

There  t)eint;  no  objection,  the  broad- 
ca.st  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Om.  Sat  Doaa  That  Stab-Spanclh)  Banno 
Yrr    Wavi' 

This  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  days 
easentlal  developments  Pending  later  ad- 
vice from  the  fighting  fronts,  let  s  just  visit 
for  a  f «  w  minutes 

By    now   we   pretty   well    understand    each 

other 

tit,  I  ho{je  I  can  say  this  without  being  mU- 
u  riders  tood 

At  any  event.  I  have  to  say  it. 


I  am  aware  that  In  time  of  crisis  we  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  much  Individual 
freedom  and  you  cant  fight  a  war  In  your 
backyard  without  tracking  In  some  dirt 

But  this  Is  not  directly  connected  with  the 

Korean  War. 

It  began  a  long  time  before. 

When  Americans  •  •  *  who  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  walk  headlong 
Into  disaster  began  '•backing  Into  It"  while 
looking   at   something   entirely   different. 

In  the  business  of  news  analysis  we  usually 
try  and  determine  where  we're  going  first  by 
taking  a  good  look  at  how  we  got  where  we 
are. 

Our  problems  are  not  new  ones. 

Christ  was  bom  In  Bethlehem  because 
Joseph  was  on  his  way  to  pay  his  taxes. 

And  Christ  was  born  In  a  manger,  because 
there  was  a  housing  shortage  when  he  got 
there. 

You  know  what  fouled  up  the  Roman  Era- 

plre? 

It  wasn't  all  the  armies  of  Hannibal. 
It  was  simply  because  from  about  146  to 
49  B.  C.  internal  Roman  history  was  a  welter 
of  clajjs  wars  and  conflicts  within  the  re- 
public. Street  brawls,  corrupt  governors,  at- 
tempts at  reform,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
Individuals  to  military  power — culminating 
In  Caesar. 

Rome's  senatorial  oligarchy  bad  waged 
successful  wars,  but  Roman  citizens  were 
corrupt.  The  Roman  Government  upkeep 
weighed  ever  more  heavily  upon  the  hard- 
taxed  people  Immorality  rose  to  a  cre- 
scendo with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  And 
the  Empire,  after  about  200  years,  hit  the 
skids.  ITie  great  Empire  of  Rome,  with  more 
effective  cold-war  tactics  and  better  hot-war 
weapons,  fell  away  •  •  •  because  with- 
in it  had  decayed  and  degenerated  morally, 
socially,  and  economically  to  where,  like  an 
angry  scorpion.  It  turned  on  Itself  and  died 
Of  its  own  sting. 

The  Empire  at  Its  height  lasted  about  200 
years.  That's  ]ust  about  our  time  In  the 
new  world — and  here  we  go  again.  WhaA 
happened  to  Rome  and  Spain  and  Greece 
and  China,  decay  within,  can  happen  now 
either  to  the  United  States  or  Russia. 

The  one  which  remains  strong  within  wUl 
survive.    Which  will  it  be? 
Uefs  lay  it  on  the  line. 
Russia  shows  no  signs  of  weakness. 
Where  the  United  States  shakes  Its  guns 
In  the  face  of  the  Kremlin  yet  permits  hard- 
hearted Reds  and  soft-headed  pinks  to  In- 
filtrate our  own  Government,  cur  educational 
Institutions,  our  press  and  Information  fa- 
clllUee,  and  our  vaft  labor  unions. 

In  Korea  tonight  where  the  Communists 
are  shooting  our  boys  tying  their  hands — 
w:  shoot  back. 

Is  that  what  we're  waiting  for  over  here? 

Don't,  because  It  won't  happen  that  way. 

No.  Rtissla  Is  handling  the  United  States 

no  differently  from  the  way  she's  handled 

China 

Simply  furnishing  the  United  States  the 
weapons— and  waichiug  us  destroy  our- 
selves. 

And  they're  diabolical  weapons. 
Explosive     lies     In     hurmiess     appearing 
pamphlets. 

Shrewd  lawyers  full  of  legal  double-talk 
aimed  at  ridiculing  our  courts 

And  treasonous  pirates  masquerading  as 
a  political  party. 

Uncle  Sam's  taking  a  terrific  beating  He's 
lasted  this  long  only  because  the  old  boy  has 
a  remarkable  Constitution. 

I  mention  this  l>ecau8e  everywhere  I  hear 
suttlclent  concern  for  what's  happening  In 
Korea — yet  few  appear  aware  or  seem  to 
care  that  while  we're  sHvinin  no  to  com- 
nuinlsm  in  Korea — were  buying  the  same 
soiled  product  for  home  consumption  untier 
a  different  label. 

Here    Its    called    planned   economy. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  United 
States  of  America  was  a  contemptuously 
disregarded  political  experiment  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Today  we  are 
the  most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth.  In 
150  years.  And  the  economic  vehicle  we 
rode  to  the  top  was  democratic  American 
capitalism.  IDon't  let  the  word  frighten 
you.  "Capltalum."  It  has  been  our  good 
servant.  Yet  some  want  to  trade  a  good 
servant  for  a  bad  master. 

Today  we  must  decide  whether  the  econ- 
omy which  made  us  great  shall  be  continued 
or  abandoned.  Or.  and  It  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  be  modified  beyond  recognition. 
The  whole  world  awaits  our  decision. 

Why  should  we  change? 

When  the  car's  running,  why  should  we 

tamper  with  the  carburetor? 

B<atthew  9:   13:   "They  that  be  whole  need 

not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 

And  another  undeniable  truth  that's  as 
Old  as  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  11:  17  reads. 

"But  He.  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  unto 
them,  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
Is  brought  to  desolation" 

I  didn't  mean  to  preach.  I  Ju«t  hate  to 
see  Americans  emulate  the  near-sighted  dog 
In  Aesop's  fable — who  dropped  the  luscious 
morsel  he  held  In  his  teeth  to  snap  foolishly 
at  the  refleaion  of  the  larger  morsel  he 
thought  he  saw  In  the  water. 

Oh.  it  can  happen  here.  For  1.000  years 
England  was  Impregnable.  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  couldn't  storm  across  the  Channel 
With  all  their  bombe  and  guns. 

But  Karl  Marx  made  it  without  firing  a 
shot. 

I  personally,  would  rather  see  my  Nation 
die — valiantly  and  cleanly  under  the  H- 
bomb — than  rot  away  under  any  cancerous 
form  of  any  Godless  slave-statlsm 

But  the  signs  are  all  about  us:  Flag  poles 
without  flags.  Only  51  percent  of  our  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  vote  In  the  last 
Presidential  election.    Only  about  half. 

V^Tiere  15  years  ago  all  a  vigorous  college 
student  asked  for  himself  was  opportxmlty, 
opportunity,   opportunity. 

Now  he  asks  Instead,  security,  secxirity,  se- 
curity. 

Were  not  selling  free  competitive  capital- 
ism to  our  young  people  simply  because  a 
lesser  product  Is  better  advertised 

And  It  s  the  same  way  with  the  other  cer- 
tain signs  of  decay. 

We  have  freedom  of  religion,  but  we  don't 
go  to  church. 

So  we  stand  to  lose  It  because  we  haven't 
bothered  to  use  It. 

Immorahty  has  sunk  as  lew  as  a  television 
neckline  and  now  a  burlesque  show  is  brought 
right  Into  your  child's  nursery. 

And  bigger  government  and  higher  taxes 
have  created  a  vicious  cycle  which  we  can 
prove  from  countless  historical  precedents, 
alwavs  ends  In  economic  ruin. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  tonight 
were  plowing  under,  diluting,  and  throwing 
away  the  very  things  our  men  In  Korea  are 
buying  with  their  lives. 

Perhaps,  you  say.  It  has  always  been,  so 
it  will  always  be. 

It   Is  a   natural  evolution. 

That  Is  absurvl  as  it  would  have  been  for 
a  physician  to  give  up  on  appendicitis,  when 
this  century  was  in  its  teens,  because  ap- 
pendicitis then,  generally  was  fatal. 

I  say  let's  profit  from  history.  Lets  lea.'n 
how  changes  happen. 

Lets  learn  what  are  the  likely  develop- 
ments today  and  tomorrow,  and  then  let's 
change  our  course  before  It  Is  too  late. 

How  stupid  can  we  be;  to  keep  making 
the  same  identical  mistakes  for  2.000  years. 

In  1776  the  world  came  to  a  fork  In  the 
road.  The  world  divided.  The  Old  World 
took  the  road  to  the  left.  The  New  World 
took  the  road  to  the  right.  Look  what's 
happened  In  the  few  short  years  since. 

We  now  have  to  take  care  of  them. 


When  America's  early  pioneers  first  turned 
their  eyes  toward  the  West,  they  dldn  t  de- 
mand that  somebody  take  care  of  them  when 
they  got  Ul  or  got  old.  They  didn't  de- 
mand maximum  pay  for  minimum  work,  and 
even  pay  for  no  work  at  all.  Come  to  think 
of  It,  they  didn't  dem.and  much  of  any- 
thing— except  freedom. 

They  looked  at  those  rolling  plains  stretch- 
Ing  away  to  the  tall,  green  mountains  and 
lifted  their  eyes  to  the  blue  skies  and  said. 
"Thank  you.  God,  I  can  take  it  from  here." 

That  spirit  Isn't  dead  In  this  cour.try. 

Its  been  ridiculed  by  the  Red  medicine- 
men to  where  it's  gone  Into  hiding.  It's 
been  unsold  to  our  children  in  our  schools 
and  to  our  workers  in  our  factories  and  our 
fields,  but  If  there  s  a  spark  left,  let's  breathe 
new  life  Into  it  while  there  is  yet  time. 

So  many  wUi  not  bear  nor  heed  this  warn- 
ing. 

The  gravy  train  Is  running  in  three  sec- 
tions and  factory  whistles  are  making  too 
much  noise. 

They  figure  God  will  save  America,  with- 
out giving  Him  any  reason  why  He  should. 

Let's  try. 

Each  In  his  own  way.  let's  try. 

Let's  live  for  the  things  for  which  tonight 
our  sons  die. 

There  are  green  years,  new  frontiers,  for 
America's  new  pioneers. 

If  we  can  Just  revive  that  wonderful  land 
which  once  was — where  any  man  willing  to 
stay  on  his  toes — could  reach  for  the  stars. 

Paul   Harvey — good   night. 

(Excerpt  from  Paul  Harvey's  News.  August 
3,   1950,  American  Broadcasting  Co.) 
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Mr.  MASON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followine  editorial  from 
the  Wa.=;hineton  Times-Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 14.  1950: 

MAasii.<LL.  Johnson.  Tp.rMAN 

President  Truman  has  abruptly  thrown 
Defense  Secretary  Johnson  out  of  his  Cabinet 
to  save  the  skin  of  Secretary  Acheson,  the 
arch  bungler  who  brought  about  the  Korean 
war.  To  direct  the  war  against  the  Korean 
Reds  he  picks  George  C.  Marshall,  who  was 
the  principal  agent  in  betraying  China  to 
Stalin's  agents,  and  thereby  making  Korea 
Indefensible. 

This  futile  changing  of  the  guard  was  ac- 
complished with  Mr.  Truman's  usual  mala- 
droitness.  As  recently  as  August  3  he  as- 
serted that  neither  Acheson  nor  Johnson  was 
going  to  resign  "as  long  as  I  am  President" 
Just  what  status  that  leaves  Mr  Truman 
Is  uncertain  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
he  has  at  last  confessed,  even  obliquely,  his 
own  hopeless  Inadequacy  for  his   Job. 

The  new  appKDlntment  has  the  further  p>e- 
culiarity  of  being  illegal.  Mr.  Truman  will 
ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the 
Defense  Unification  Act  which  bars  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  anyone  who  has  been 
in  military  service  during  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding his  appointment. 

This  was  a  sound  precaution  to  keep  the 
mUiiary  under  civilian  control,  and  General 
ifarsball  ofters  no  special  talents  to  justify 
walTlng  it.  Before  they  change  any  laws,  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  start  out  by 
asking  him  where  he  was  on  the  night  of 


December  6.  IMl.  when  the  warning  should 
have  been  sent  to  Pearl  Harbor,  but  wasn't, 
and  comb  his  record  from  there  on 

They  wUl  find  a  good  deal  that  bears  on 
his  fitness  for  the  ofBce  for  which  he  has 
been  designated  As  one  of  those  deeply  in- 
volved with  Roosevelt  In  the  Pearl  Harbor 
conspiracy — he  was  saved  from  official  cen- 
sure only  by  President  Truman's  repudiation 
of  the  Army  investigating  boards  report- 
Genera:  Marshall  rode  through  the  war  as 
the  military-  darling  of  the  New  Dealers 

As  Ambassador  lo  China.  General  Marshall, 
on  instructions  from  Mr.  Acheson.  then  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  exerted  every  effort  to 
compel  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  admit  the  Com- 
munists to  his  government.  Failing  in  this. 
Marshall  enforced  an  armistice  between  the 
Nationalist  and  Communist  armies  by  with- 
holding promised  American  military  aid  to 
Chiang.  This  action  gave  the  Communists 
time  to  build  up  their  forces  with  Russian 
aid  and  eventually  to  conquer  China. 

As  Secretary  of  State  General  Marshall  was 
no  more  successful  in  guarding  American  In- 
terests than  he  had  been  In  China  The 
European  aid  plan  given  his  name  has  been 
labeled  a  failure  by  subsequent  acts  of  the 
Truman  administration. 

Secretary  Marshall  was  going  to  stand  off 
the  Communists  by  pouring  bilMons  in  eco- 
nomic aid  into  Europe.  Now  it  is  alleged 
that  we  must  give  the  continent  military 
prctection — that  the  Marshall  plan  only  fat- 
tened the  western  Europeans  for  Stalin  to 
eat  whenever  he  pleases. 

If  Congress  permits  him  to  take  office.  Gen- 
eral Marsha'.l  will  find  a  kindred  spirit  in 
Secretary  .Acheson.  the  architect  of  his  folly 
m  China.  Mr.  Truman  s  impulsive  military 
action  In  Korea  was  a  complete  repudiation 
of  Achesons  policy  In  Asia. 

mo\t:  will  SAvr  acheson 

Ctoly  last  January  the  Secretary  of  State 
annoiinced  that  we  had  no  interests  In  Korea 
or  Formosa,  a  view  that  was  Indorsed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman.  Marshall,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  in  1948.  told  a  congressional 
committee  that  with  Communists  in  control 
Of  Manchuria  and  North  Korea.  South  Korea 
was  an  untenable  military  position. 

When  a  President  disowns  a  policy,  he 
usually  disowns  Its  author  with  it.  The 
outcry  against  Secretary  Johnson  was  In 
large  measure  a  counter -offensive  by  Ache- 
son s  frieucfir  designed  to  save  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Johnson  bought  his  )ob  with  cam- 
paign contributions  and  was  guilty  of  some 
serious  mistakes  m  it,  but  the  greater  male- 
factor Is  Acheson. 

Insofar  as  any  change  in  policy  can  be  pre- 
dicted under  a  President  who  very  obviously 
doesn't  know  his  own  mind  from  day  to  day. 
the  substitution  of  Marshall  for  Johnson  may 
be  a  move  to  rescue  Mr.  Truman  from  his 
unhappy  Korean  advetiture.  Are  those  two 
old  c^oHaborators  In  appeasement.  Acheson 
ar.d  Marshall,  prepared  to  buy  Stalin  off  by 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  and  the  aban- 
donment of  Formosa? 

Prof.  Owen  Lattimore  would  no  doubt 
hall  this  a  triumph  of  statesmanship. 


School  of  International  Studies 
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Mr.  HERTER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  his 
column  a  few  days  ago.  Drew  Pearson  re- 
ferred to  an  announcement  which  was 
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atxMit  to  be  made  bgr  xht  cresidcnt  of 
Johos  Hopkim  U&twnity  and  f  wtf 
^ointir  dcttltnc  wttti  ttie  taktng  ov«r  tqr 
Jofem  HoiJicias  of  the  School  of  mtem*- 
tiooal  Studin  tn  Wftshincton  as  a  gradu- 
»te  school  of  the  oniversitj.  lir.  Pear- 
son interpreted  thiii  more  as  being  a  big 
hOQR  for  Oven  Lottunore,  who  is  cod- 
Bseled  with  the  Walter  Htnes  Pag« 
School  at  Johns  Hopidzia.  Mr  Pear<cn 
also  intimated  that,  because  I  was  the 
cfaalnnan  of  the  board  of  tnstees  of  the 
School  of  International  Studies  and  a 
lifelong  RepuhlicaQ,  this  con^tuted  an 
endorseaaent  by  myself  as  an  mdividual 
and  as  a  BipaMiaan  of  Mr.  Latttmore's 
views. 

This  entire  article  is  a  complete  distor- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  hare  nerer  met  Mr. 
Lattimon.  and  disagree  emphaticaUy 
with  his  views.  In  all  the  nesotiaiions 
bKaeen  mys^  and  the  distinguished 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Detiev 
Bronk.  with  respect  to  the  mereer  of  the 
school  with  the  university,  it  was  made 
absolutely  dear  that  this  merger  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Walter 
Hines  Page  School. 

Drew  Pearson  was  fully  aware  of  the 
true  facts. 

In  order  that  the  record  in  this  mat- 
ter may  be  ooaaqplele.  I  am  quoting  here- 
with Drew  Pearson's  statement,  made  on 
10.  which  awieared  on  tiie 
)  day  as  did  the  oOleial  release  issueyt- 
by  PTHktait  BtOBk.  and  myself  de?^'n? 
with  the  same  matter,  a  paragraph  f  rem 
which  I  am  also  quoting: 

-Go-EctnsB — Johns  Hcp- 
To   BtXTATB   Owm    Latti- 


w.iKr  faculty  mfmbrrs  and  ttiidents  who 
hmvt  AircAdT  obiAlu^d  ibeir  doctoral  ^t^gt*t». 
XtB  major  actlrtty  at  the  moment  \s  an  ex- 
iMuatlvt  ttwty  at  Uaa^ok^  m  literature. 
culture,  and  pimcm  >■  tiM  international 
scene— «ad  will  not  b«  directly  related  to 
tbe  new  school. 


jBt  Dr»w  Pearson) 

WasBiscTox.  September  9. — Johna  Hop- 
mUverslty  is  preparing  an  annousce- 
■iflttt  tliat  vUi  maiie  GOP  Senator  Jos 
McCastet.  tbe  State  Department's  No.  1 
detrsctor.  aaost  unhappy. 

It  uay  miao  a|i«it  B«pubUc&n  plan*  to 
make  Owen  Lattimorc.  Ute  iGrxner  State  De- 
pa.  tment  consultant  whom  MoCacnrr  has 
be^.n  denouBCing  u  s  Coauaunist  "tooi."  an 
taaue  to  tills  ysar's  campaign. 

For  Jotina  Hopkins  wUl  aoon  announce  that 
tU  Walter  Hlnca  Page  Scbooi  ct  International 
SMdIss.  at  which  LatUaaon  U  director,  wni 
take  over  *  similar  institution  in  Washing- 
ton— the  Sciicoi  for  AdTanc«d  Intcmatloaal 
Studies. 

Thi-  will  maka  Owen  Lsttiasare  evsn  mors 
tB^ortant  In  the  edueaUosuU  world  It  wUl 
also  show  that  Johns  Hopluns  still  tbinkj 
Lattlmore  la  a  good  American. 

Also  algBtteaat  Is  the  fact  that  a  high- 
ranking  aaariSsr  of  MoCaaraT  a  own  party. 
OOP  Bs|SMSiHsliii  CwsasTLui  Hsrrca,  of 
MsBssrhTstti  helped  arxaoce  the  merger— 
8hov.£ig  ttiat  Hxarsa  sgrsaa  with  John  Hop- 
kins. Hzma.  a  Ufatoag  BepiibUcan  Is 
clialrman  of  the  Washington  scbooi  which 
Is  to  he  taken  ctct  by  Lattimorc's  institution 
in  Baltimore. 


fProsn   the   oSclal    releaae   Issued    hy    Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Septsmber  10.  1950 1 

President  Bronk  potntad  cot  that  alBlia- 
tlou  of  thU  School  ot  Adranced  interna- 
tional Studies  with  the  university  docs  not 
involve  dupltcatlcn  of  the  work  cow  bstag 
carried  on  in  the  uuiversit)  s  Waluar  Hlnas 
Page  School  of  International  Eaisttoot.  The 
Pi«e  8cIy?ol.  Dr.  Bronk  eaplsHisClspilaisrtly 
a  r^searc.^  in»t!tu'.e  drv  ted  to  far  eastern  af- 
ia^s,  ai^d  its  p<.Tbtjnu«ri  <.uasi*ls  priucip^lly  of 
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Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
cKCSSiOHAi.  Reccr!)  I  ask  permission  to 
have  reprmved  en  arucle  from  the  Aa- 
g\ist  issue  of  the  Iowa  State  Watershed 
Bulletin  reportin?  :he  recent  meeting  of 
the  Pre:?idents  Water  n^.'^ources  Policy 
CommilU'e  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Es- 
pecially I  want  to  C3U  attention  to  the 
splendid  statement  made  by  William 
Ganr.cn.  of  Valeria.  Iowa  who  addressed 
tae  gathering.  Mi*.  Gannon  is  an  ardent 
con.^?rvationist  and  an  inveterate 
chair.?. on  Oi.  soil  preservation. 

Two  PcoBUtJC*  Bsrosz  Us  ik  Handling  Watee 
Com 1 am. 

The  Prosldsnt's  Water  Basotirces  Policy 
Committee,  atte.-nptlua;  to  dev.8e  some  ccn- 
slstent  naiioxui  policy  ^veming  use  of  nat- 
ural reaoures*.  hc-.-d  many  divergent  views 
rc^^artling  ICfc-ourl  Euin  devtjiopment . 

The  Stoux  City  v,-as  the  first  of  eljht  sched- 
uled tlirou^hout  t^e  country. 

Speakers  on  flood  control,  soil  conservation, 
trrtkAtlaii.  navigation,  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion appeared  before  the  Commission. 

Gov?mcr  Piterson  declared  that  people  of 
tha  Mi5£0tin  Valley  are  opposed  to  a  valley 
autixirlty.  He  said  the  valley  authority  ihay 
vrcrk  in  Tennasaee  iHit  It  may  not  work  in 
th-.*  lasaouri  Valley,  because  tills  develop- 
ment is  13  tines  as  big. 

Skunk  River  BUI  Gannon,  of  Valeria.  Iowa. 
and  vlC9  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Valley 
Asaodatlon  and  speaking  as  ttie  representa- 
tive for  the  association,  said:  Mr.  Chairman 
and  ktds: 

Please  pardon  me  for  calllni;  you  kids. 
We  are  all  kids  here  today,  because  we  are 
hers  iQ  school  I  would  like  to  call  it  the 
tiiird  or  fourth  grade  at  tiiat.  I.  Just  a  c  *m- 
mon  farmer,  iiave  not  passed  the  first  grade 
yet.     I  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

Two  years  a^o  I  was  appointed  chairman 
of  tile  Skunk  Klver  and  trlbutarlea  project. 
Tiiat  Vdtcrahed  is  aoo  miles  long.  20  to  50 
miles  wide,  aixnit  3.000.0C0  seres  in  the  water- 
shed, and  la  part  or  ail  of  iS  counties.  So  a 
lot  of  boys  call  me  Skunk  River  Bill. 

I  also  waa  appointed  vice  chairman  of  the 
Stats  Watersheds  Association  That  associa- 
tion reprsaents  all  of  the  watersheds  of  Iowa. 
I  would  like  to  try  to  give  Just  a  few 
to  a  couple  of  yuur  mont  Important 
questions  you  have  asked. 

HOW  CAM   KSOSIOM    BS   aZBUCZSf 

By  sound  land  practlcea. 

Soli  conaervatlon 

Crop  rotation,  keeping  the  soil  more 
spongelike;  put  more  humus  In  the  soil. 

Plow  under  le^'umes  Any  way  every 
fourth  yenr  (For  hdveu's  sa^e  duu  t  burn 
your  corn  stalks.) 

Mora  grass  tanning. 


lown  should  be  mlslng  three  or  four  times 
more  livestock 

Contouring:    strip  crcpplng:    terrnclnK 

Gully  and  water  control;  dams,  hold  wat*r 
back. 

Make  the  water  walk  off.  not  run  ofT. 

Good  wide  waterways. 

Do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  grt 
that  water  domn  Into  our  soil 

Build  up  our  water  tnble  that  has  fc»^n 
getting    lower    and    lower    for    some    time 

Spead  more  effort  on  upland  water  c<jn- 
trol 

Keep  more  of  the  raindrops  where  they  fail 

HOW  caji  wx  err  cliandi  watss  into  cob 

STSX.U(S? 

One  answer  Is:  Stop  soli  erosion.  (Mow 
you  cannot  stop  soil  or  any  other  kind  of 
erosion  by  large  dains  on  the  main  stream  ) 
It  makes  no  difference  if  you  buiid  a  dam 
tiiut  cost*  Sl.OOO.  Sl.000,000  or  SlOO  O^O.OOO. 
I  claim  you  should  have  soli  erosion  controi 
on  the  watershed  above  the  dam  first. 

V.e  should  all  pray  that  Ood  alll  lor^ive 
us  (or  wasting  his  precious  top  soil  like  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  past.  This  sell, 
this  farm  that  we  call  ours:  It  Is  not  uurs; 
wc  are  just  His  stewards.  God  created  this 
soil  heie  for  unborn  generations,  that  they 
may  liave  a  livelihood  In  the  years  to  cume. 
If  we  do  not  do  more  to  save  this  soli  tiian 
we  have  been.  Gcd  help  America. 

The  farm  that  I  live  on  In  central  Iowa 
U  a  little  over  100  years  old.  Tbe  fifth 
generation  of  Gannons  are  playing  on  that 
farm  new.  What  about  100,  300,  600  years 
fr  m  now  if  some  of  us  do  not  change  our 
way  of  land  usas.  Conservation  in  Iowa  is 
only  11  years  old.  We  should  have  had 
meetings  like  thU  50  or  60  years  ago. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  doing  a  better 
Job  every  year,  but  tiiat  number  should  be 
doubled  many  times.  Tlie  absentee  land 
owner,  the  tenant  operator,  the  farmer  who 
still  belongs  to  the  old  school:  We  must  do 
something  to  get  ttiem  to  do  a  better  job. 

Maybe  we  siiould  iiave  a  conservancy  law  in 
re^riird  to  soil  conservation.  We  are  not  only 
losing  our  soil,  we  are  losing  our  mineral 
Clements  that  are  necessary  for  better  grains 
and  grasses.  How  many  of  us  know  that  In 
bad  erosion  years  we  lose  21  times  more  food 
elements  out  ot  our  soil  than  one  growing 
cr..p  takes  out? 

Men.  do  not  get  me  wrong:  I  know  that 
aome  of  otir  dama  are  necessary,  but  I  also 
knew  that  some  of  our  inlerested  parties  can 
think  only  of  dams.  If  a  dam  Is  necessary. 
let  Us  also  think  of  protecting  that  dam, 
not  let  the  water  basin  slowly  flll  up  with 
silt  tintll  a  few  years  from  now  the  water- 
C4.rryinK  capacity  of  thst  dam  site  is  lost. 

By  upland  control  you  are  not  only  maklnz 
this  soil  of  ours  more  productive,  a  better 
place  to  live,  better  communities,  better 
living  standards,  but  ycu  are  also  solving  a 
big  poroentags  of  our  hood  troubles. 

By  building  hundreds  of  small  dams  on  our 
upland,  for  guUy  and  water  control,  you  are 
stilvlng  more  than  one  problem.  You,  with 
the  tielp  ot  crop  and  soil  management,  are 
keeping  the  soli  where  It  belongs.  You  are 
ke»pl.ng  the  silt  out  of  our  main  streams. 
You  will  have  a  better  place  for  fiah  and  wild- 
life. AAd  at  the  same  time,  in  many,  many 
places,  you  will  solve  most  of  your  flood- 
water  trouble.  We  have  five  or  six  small 
watersheds  in  Iowa  that  are  doing  Just  that 
new. 

8o  with  hundreds  of  that  kind  of  upland 
wstersbsd  projects  in  Iowa  and  other  JStates. 
mayt>e  we  would  not  have  to  buUd  some  of 
tile  proposed  large  dams.  I  cl.alm  that  if  It 
can  be  dune  In  small  watersheds — now  you 
iuiow  It  takes  many  small  watersheds  to 
make  a  large  watershed — so  It  seems  but 
common  sense  to  me  that  If  you  have  con- 
trol of  your  small  watersheds,  you  cannot 
help  but  have  control  rf  a  large  pe^rcenra^e 
of  tlM  water  in  your  main  streanu. 
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Now.  my  dear  kids.  If  what  I  have  said 
doesn't  sound  reasonable,  please  keep  tills 
one  thought  In  mind  anyway: 

Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel:  help  some 
of  us  do  what  should  be  done  to  keep  this 
toi>K)l]  where  It  should  be  and  not  let  It  be 
washed  down  to  silt  up  our  main  streams 
and  some  of  It  on  down  Into  the  Gull  of 
Mexico.  No  matter  where  It  stops.  It  is  lost 
forever 

How  many  years  does  It  take  to  build  up  1 
inch  of  topsoll? 


Medical  Mooopoiy  Still  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  vfc-:accNsr!« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPREcENT.'^TrVBS 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMIIXER.     Mr   Speaker,  it  is  a 

matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  shortace  of  doctors  ard  other  medical 
personnel  in  this  countr:,-.  a  shortage  al- 
ready being  aggravated  by  the  crucial 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  m  Korea 
and  elsewhere. 

All  of  us  remember  the  shortages  of 
doctors  for  civilians  dunn.s  World  War 
n.  There  are  many  who  kno-a-  of  rural 
areas  in  this  country  which  have  needed 
more  doctors  badly  ever  since,  which  are 
again  in  danger  of  still  more  acute  short- 
ages. 

Yet  I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  which  tells  the  story 
of  yet  another  able  and  competent  phy- 
sician from  abroad  who  is  unable  to  prac- 
tice in  Wisconsin  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associations  monopolistic 
dominauon  of  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Hania  Ris.  of  Madison.  Wis.. 
is  licen5ed  to  practice  m  Maryland  and 
New  York.  Her  husband  i5  now  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
so  she  wishes  to  practice  there.  Her 
competence  has  been  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Pediatrics.    She  is  a 

graduate  of  the  University  of  Zunch. 

Yet  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Med- 
ical Examiner*:  has  refused  to  crant  her 
a  llcen«;e  for  more  than  a  year.  Why? 
Because  the  AM.\  does  not  accredit  the 
University  of  Zurich  for  a  series  of  in- 
defensible reasons  as  outlined  in  the  at- 
tached editorial 

This  is  just  one  more  bit  of  the  evi- 
dence piling  up  that  the  .AMA  i.s  currently 
guided  by  individuals  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  American  system,  but  would  clamp 
a  self-ccntrolled  medical  monopoly  on 
the  people  of  this  ccuntrj-. 

It  also  raii>es  the  question  of  permit- 
ting ar  orgaruzation  of  private  citizens 
to  dictate  to  a  governmental  txxiv  on  a 
matter  vital  to  public  health.  Neither 
this  action  nor  the  many  others  hke  it  m 
which  the  .\MA  has  been  involved  should 
be  tolerated. 

I  attach  the  editorial  from  the  July  15 
issue  of  the  Milwaukc-e  Joui-nal; 

MrDIC.\L     MONOPOLT    STILL     tTFHEl-D 

Dr.  Hani."*  Rls  of  Madison  has  had  another 
fo-around  with  the  State  b<.iard  of  medical 
caamlner?!  T^e  situation  rtmiAlns  normal. 
8ha  13  no  closer  thau  ever  to  being  allowed 
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to    practice    in    this    great    progressive    (?) 

State 

Here  are  the  dismaying  facts,  some  old. 
some  new.  Dr.  Ris  la  licensed  to  practice  In 
Maryland  and  New  York,  but  her  husband 
Is  here,  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  fac- 
ultv  The  American  Board  of  Pediatrics  has 
certified  her  special  competence  Yet  for  a 
whole  year  now  she  has  sought  a  Wisconsin 
llct-nse  In  vain. 

Why'  Because  her  medical  decree  Is  from 
the  University  of  Zu-^lch.  in  Switzerland. 
The  State  board  arbitrarily  t>ans  foreign  ed- 
ucated doctors  ur.Iess  their  schocls  have 
been  accredited  by  the  American  Medical 
A--so<:i.inon  The  AMA  has  new  accr<^ited 
3fi.  but  hasn't  fct  around  to  Zunch  yet. 

Lan  Pebmary,  under  pressure,  the  State 
board  acreed  to  let  foreign -educated  doctors 
sutmit  evidence  that  they  were  adequately 
schooled  de«pltc  lack  of  accreditaiicn  for 
their  schools.  This  now  appears  to  have 
be<T.  an  empty  ee«ture  Dr.  Ris  ha?  sub- 
n^.itted  such  evidence.  T^ie  beard  is  still 
qulbblinr 

Now  the  new  glnmlck.  AMA  headquar- 
ters have  fsid  they  expect  to  aprrrve 
Ztuich  "Within  a  feu-  months,"  but  only  as 
to  graduates  who  were  Swiss  citizens  and 
got  Federal  licenses,  or  received  -certificates 
of  medical  study  "  Mere  M  D  decrees  from 
Zurich  wont  satisfy 

Dr  Ris  was  a  Pole  (she  U  now  a  natu- 
ralized Amertcant  and  couldn't  get  a  Swiss 
Fedpra!  license  Zurich  didn't  start  enmg 
•'certlfic- te«  of  medical  study'  to  Its  gradu- 
ates until  3  years  after  she  got  her  M  D. 
The  medical  cuallfications  for  a  license  or  a 
certificate  were  the  same  as  for  a  decree. 
but  Dr.  Rls  is  still  caught  In  the  web  of 
technicality  Even  accreditation  of  her 
echcjcl  won't  set  her  free. 

For  all  the  pictis  talk  by  our  State  medi- 
cal leaders  about  protecting  us  frcm  un- 
skilled practitioners,  the  Rls  case  is  not 
easy  for  plain  people  to  understand 

Why  must  rules  of  thumb  determine  who 
Is  a  ccmr>etent  doctor  and  who  Isnt"*  Why 
can't  the  examiners  simply  find  cut  for 
themselves  whether  Dr  R:s  knows  her  busl- 
iies.--.  and  act  accordingly? 

Or.  If  thev  must  rely  on  the  AMA,  why 
must  It  be'sc  ponderous?  Zurich  is  not 
behind  an  Iron  curtain  and  never  was. 
Switzerland  was  never  subject  to  either  H:t- 
lensm  or  world  wars.  Surely  It  could  have 
b:-en  determined  w.thin  davs  or  vreeks — 
Instead  of  many  nzcnzhs — whether  or  not 
Zurich  had  sm  adequate  medical  faculty  and 
curriculum  In  the  thirties. 

The  shortage  cf  doctors  In  Wisconsin  Is 
far  from  cured,  and  now  the  Armed  Forces 
are  caUing  for  them  acaln  This  will  pro- 
long and  increase  the  shortage 

How  long  do  the  medical  leaders  thir.k 
they  can  try  the  patience  of  Wisccns'.n  with 
their  legalistic  niumbo-Jumbo  in  tt:s  sit- 
uation? 


Inter-Americaa  Response  to  the 
Korean  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF   MABTUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cos- 
cREssioN.M  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  article  written  by  my  friend. 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  associate  editor 
of  World  Affairs.  Thanks  to  his  first- 
hand   knowledge    of    personaliues    and 


movements  In  the  other  American  Re- 
publics, Dr.  Thoming,  a  strenuous  work- 
er for  the  good-neighbor  policy,  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  describe  the  Laim- 
Amencan  reaction  to  the  corulict  in 
Korea 

LATiw-AjrraicAif  Rk.*mow  to  the 

KOmZAi*    STTTTATIC!* 

(By  Joeeph  F.  Thoming) 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  be  &tls  to  report 
a  tremendcui  surge  of  practical  suppcwt  for 
the  United  States  ttiroughout  the  American 
Re-ublics.  with  respect  to  the  conflict  m 
Korea.  Juridically,  of  course,  the  Organira- 
tlon  of  American  Slates  has  gone  on  record, 
denounciiig  the  Soviet-inspired  North  K.o- 
.'ean  invasion  of  South  Korea.  The  Ameri- 
can Republics,  on  paper,  accord  their  coop- 
eration to  the  United  Nations  But,  with 
regard  to  an  eflecuve  supply  of  ground 
troops  sorely  needed  to  restore  order  tiirough 
the  Kcrean  Peninsula,  there  have  sprung  up 
a  numtjer  of  obstta.cie«  that  can  be  removed 
cniy  by  patient  diplomacy  and  more  liberal 
trade  {ffactices  in  North  America. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Organixaucn  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  show  solidarity  wnth  the  United 
StaU3  originated  with  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  cemocratlc  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  Costa  Rica  Dr.  Otiljo  TJlate 
Blanco.  President  of  the  Republic,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  outbreak  of  haetillties.  in- 
structed the  Costa  Rican  AmDaaaador  in 
Washmetcn.  Dr.  Mario  Ecbandi  Jimenez,  to 
tAke  the  imtiatlve:  Jtist  as  Costa  Rica  had 
been  the  first  American  State  to  declare  war 
upon  Jap>an  when  the  crime  of  I»earl  Harbcv 
was  peroetrated  Thanks  to  this  Instant, 
strong  Costa  Rican  move,  tne  poeltion  of 
OrganizT-tlon  of  American  States  was  «stal>- 
lished.  With  unanimity.  LegaUy,  the  Ameri- 
cas are  united  about  Ko.-ea 

What  concrete  measures  have  \»en  adopt- 
ed In  order  to  Implement  this  Juridical  poal- 
tion?     One  indication  of  a  desire  to  help  was 
the  offer  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  tiirough 
Rlcardo  Martinez  Vargas,  to  dispatch  SO  Bo- 
livian Army  cOcers  to  the  flghtlug  front  to 
serve  with  the  United  Nations  forces  there. 
Without  doubt,  this  must  be  deemed  a  ges- 
ture cf  Bcod  will.     Celebrated  for  their  brav- 
ery, theBolivians  would  not  flinch  from  the 
ardors  of   the   Korean   c&mpaien.     The   sad 
fact  remains,  of  ccur?«.  that  what  the  United 
Nations  requires  In  the  Far  East  are  foot  sol- 
diers.    Infantry,  "the  queen  of  battles."  ap- 
pear? quite  z;  Indlfpensable  as  at  Thermopy- 
lae   or   Waterloo.      In    order    to    do   the    )cb, 
cfflcers  hare  to  command  men      A  head  wtth- 
cut    a    bodv    is    useless      Consequently,    the 
Bolivian  prcfT-r.  although  Inspired  by  high 
motives,   had   to  be   rejected.     Incidentally, 
it   may  b*?  rtmnrked   that,   en  several   occa- 
sions wlThm  the  past  2  yr?.r?    siz.-ble  units 
of  the  Bolivian  Anr.y  have  been  needed  at 
home  In  order  to  put  down  rlcts  excited  by 
extremists  cf  both  the  right   and  the   left. 
The  extremists.  In   turn,   have   their   oppor- 
ttinlty  In  the  miserable  conditions  cf  work 
and  life  that  prevail  in  the  tln-minlng  dis- 
tricts.    In  other  words,   defense   of   huiaan 
rights  abroad  calls  for  ft  decent  standard  of 
living  in  the  Americas. 

Another  indication  of  scUdarity  was  eiven 
by  the  Republic  oi  EI  Salvador.  On  Augtist 
17,  Foreign  Minister  Miguel  R.  Urquia  in- 
formed S-c-retnri-  Gen;.-al  Trycve  Lie  that 
his  country  would  be  glad  to  facilitate  the 
sending  of  volunteers  to  the  United  States 
for  the  necessary  training  t>^fcre  they  were 
sent  to  the  field  of  operations.  Obviously, 
m  the  cast  cf  modest-sized  republics,  such 
as  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that 
young  men  without  battle  experience  be 
thrown  Into  the  nng  of  fire  around  Pusan. 
A   minimum    cf    18   months'    Indoctrtnatlcn 
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for  ftll  Tolimucrs.  In 
,  tlM 'Udt  al  tatu*  11  tanuMl  to 
CrxtvmU  ta  Kor«*.  HcMtlliilia.  It  nay  b« 
viae  far  tbe  United  >J»Uon»  to  rnmlrWr  th« 
a(  rwcnjitu^  -token"  forcw  ot 
d  the  Americmn  R»- 
publics.  Tbli  wooU  be  a  pjod  njore  In  c«» 
the  SoTlet-domtaiated  Chlnef  attempt  fiir- 
tber  IntcrvonOOD  and  auiMilnn. 

Ttie  racord  sbowB  that  tbm  ftrrt  Amertcan 
mttwUllf  to  cpeak  of  outilgbt  "mlUtArr-  co- 
—  "■  This  wa«  the 
tnt  made,  vtthln 
at  DOtte*  About  the  Korean  in- 
b7  the  OomtblMi  AmbMndor.  Dr. 
■dtiardo  ruIeta-Angel.  vba,  bi<of>  *****^ 
to  Wairfilngton  bad  a  dMlafuMMd  career 
in  tbe  ItaRtgn  Mtntwuy  at  Ba«otA.  Ambas- 
■adca-  Znleta-Aiictf  taalsted  tltat  It  would 
not  be  enough  to  pas  tegal  rtMlutloos,  or 
to  fumtah  tropical  comxnodlttea  for  the 
fluting  forvea.  It  waa  the  Tiew  ot  the  Ot>- 
lamMan  atatennan  that  eTery  AB»ertcan  be 
pr«pare<l  to  shed  hit  blood  In  order  to  re- 
sist alavcrr  and  to  proBkoae  freedom.  There- 
fore. Dr.  Zuleta-Az«cl  openly  prodatmed  the 
duty  oJ  the  Americas  to  -organfce  a  num- 
ber of  battaHoDS  for  aerrice  in  the  Orient  "* 
The  CoIomMaa  leader  acknowledged  that 
such  military  organlaatlam  would  demand 
considerable  llaiicn  ««K.  ABtoof  the  prob- 
lems to  ba  «olf«d  ha  cniBBarated  the  foUow- 
tn<:  CoordtnatXm  al  caliber  of  guns  and  am- 
MOBltion;  ""«*»»  ■Wthoda  of  training: 
kamonlzauon  of  aniipiy  ayrtema:  and  ac- 
cllmatixaUon  of  troope  accustomed  to  balmy 
bUmt  In  Central  and  South  America.  Un- 
iCiaBably.  tlM  rtgor  at  the  Korean  winter 
Bmeh  In  the  forefront  of  Ambassador 
Zateta-Angel'a  attention.  At  the  same  time. 
tlUa  acholar-ctataaman  did  a  great  deal,  by 
reaaon  of  his  prestige  among  hla  colleagues. 
to  crystallize  American  sentiment  with  re- 
spect to  organized  military  cooperation. 

At  this  point.  It  is  natiiral  to  inquire: 
"What  about  the  Umied  States  of  Brazil'  • 
The  question  is  relevant,  because,  in  World 
War  n.  Brazil  was  one  American  Republic 
that  got  around  to  placing  Its  own  divisions 
on  the  line  of  fire  In  Europe.  Every  Ameri- 
can remembers  the  good  will  and  the  good 
service  ot  the  BrazllUns  in  Italy.  Moreover, 
meet  North  Americans  have  immense  respect 
for  Brazil,  not  only  thanks  to  a  long  tradl- 
tloa  at  trlendahlp  (the  United  States  of 
Amcrlea  was  the  first  country  to  recognize 
an  Independent  Brazil),  but  also  because 
this  sUter  republic,  both  In  jxjpulatlon  and 
extent  of  territory,  is  In  a  class  by  itself  Ex- 
pert* on  far-flung  strategic  requlremenU 
would  add  that  the  famous  northeast 
"hump"  of  Brazil  projecting  far  into  the 
AlUntlc  Oceai:,  served  magnificently  during 
World  War  II  as  a  vital  "corridor  of  victory." 
Without  the  technicians,  guns,  munitions, 
and  supplies  funneled  through  this  corridor 
to  French  Dakar  and  North  Africa,  the  fate 
of  Marshal  tnrXa  Rommel  and  bis  ravaging 
tanks  might  have  been  somewhat  different. 

Although  thU  chapter  of  recent  history 
may  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten.  In  some 
Korth  American  circles.  It  U  a  vivid  memory 
mrougbout  the  American  Republics  Since 
tba  BrazlUans  are.  by  nature,  a  loyal  and 
gsDarous  people  (one  has  only  to  read  the 
Mofraphy  of  Joaqulm  Nabuco  by  Carolina 
Nabuco  to  recognize  thli  truth),  they  expect 
the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  not  to  use  the 
question  of  coffee  prices  as  a  political  foot- 
ball. 

The  present  Brazilian  Ambassador.  Mauri- 
do  Nabuco.  Ulrs  hla  father,  Joaquim.  is  an 
illustrious  American.  Kagar  to  malMtaJB  the 
good  will  of  the  United  Sutas  ooaaDOMn  of 
coffee,  Brazil's  best  customers,  Ambassador 
Nabuco  has  been  dUtreaaed  by  tbe  "slAnted" 
attacks  on  his  country  by  Senate  politicians 
who,  apparently,  do  not  realiaa  the  repcr» 
euaalon*  which  their  words  bava  among  tba 
other  Americans.  As  long  aa  such  miarepre- 
aenutlons  fill  the  press,  it  is  likely  that  the 


Brazilian  Govamment  will  be  slow  in  out- 
fitting army  diviaioua  to  protect  Korea.  And 
tbe  example  will  not  pass  unnoticed  In  Latin 
America. 

In  this  connection.  It  must  be  stated  that 
there  are  !fl  coffee-producing  nations  In 
this  hemisphere,  although  all  16  are  not 
exporters  of  coffee.  Colcmbia.  a  close  neigh- 
bor of  Bradl.  U  likewise  an  exporter  of  high- 
quality  coffee.  Intense  indignation  followed 
upon  the  publication  of  the  so-called  Gil- 
lette report  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Neither  the  Colombians  nor  the  Brazilians 
look  upon  themselves  or  their  merchandisers 
as  monopolists  or  greedy  extortioners.  They 
do  not  believe  that  their  deliberations  in  the 
Social  and  Economic  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  have  to  be  scruti- 
nized or  supervised  by  a  repiresentative  of  the 
United  States  Justice  Department,  presum- 
ably alerted  to  observe,  report,  and  j>enallze 
any  violation  of  the  United  SUtes  antitrust 
laws.  What  a  curious  way,  the  South  Ameri- 
cans opine,  to  win  friends  and  secure  solid 
support  for  champions  of  Utierty. 

it  14  important  to  know  that  the  Honor- 
able Edward  O.  Miller,  Jr  .  .\sslstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  under- 
stands and  sympathizes  with  our  gocd  neigh- 
bors on  the  coffee  issue.  Born  in  Puerto 
Rico,  reared  In  Cuba,  and  educated  In  the 
United  States,  Secretary  Miller  is  that  rare 
combination;  a  North  American  who  feels, 
thinks,  and  acts  like  a  Latin.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  ofBclal  principally  charged 
with  the  progress  of  Inter-Amerlcan  frlend- 
siiip.  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  the  Latin 
American  diplomats  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding lucrativ ;  markets  for  South  American 
products,  including  Chilean  and  Peruvian 
copper  as  well  as  Colombian-Brazilian  coffee, 
should  be  sufficient  motive  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  North  American  public 
to  stabilize  the  Latin  economy  In  such  ways 
as  would  enable  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  organize  armed  strength  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations.  Trade, 
friendship,  and  collective  security  go  hand 
in  hand. 


Hob.  Carl  Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  r 

HON.  PAULJ.KILDAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  September  10, 
1950.  contains  an  article  by  William  S. 
White  titled  'Carl  Vinson  Has  Been  Uni- 
fied, Tcx)  " 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
service  and  ability  of  our  chairman.  Hon. 
Caul  Viwson.  In  these  trying  times  all 
of  the  services,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  are  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Vin- 
son a.s  chairman  of  the  committee  han- 
dling legislation  aflecting  the  Military 
E-stabllshment.    I  include  that  article  as 

follows: 

3    - 
CasL  VmsoK  Has  Bxtn  UKirien.  Too — Aemt, 

Navy,  and  Aia  FoacE   Leakn   FaoM  a  Suavs 
OzoaciAM  What  Thst  Can  Expect 

(By  William  8    White) 

(William  a.  White  of  the  Times  Washing- 
ton Bureau  has  covered  many  aspects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  military  affairs.) 

WASHIMOTOir. 

So  far  as  Congress  sees  It.  Representative 
CaaL    VutsoH    of    the    lliile    Inland    Georgia 


town  of  Mllledgevllle  is  admiral  of  the  ocean 
seas.  Qeld  marshal  of  the  armies  and.  aa  to 
the  air.  wing  commander  of  everything. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  was  boas  only 
of  the  United  States  Navy— the  high  patron 
for  15  years,  as  iron-handed  chairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  of  all  the 
blije  waters  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  China 
Sea. 

But  these  were  In  the  old.  unreconstructed 
days  l)efore  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Mr  Vin- 
son, too.  were  unified  and  solidified— which 
meant,  for  the  forces,  a  unification  Into 
rather  more  eatablishmenU  than  before  and, 
for  Mr.  Vinson,  a  solldiflcation  into  a  place 
of  congressional  power  so  high  that  it  m  ght 
have  brought  a  certain  dizziness  to  a  less 
earthy    man. 

The  Unification  Act  amalgamated  the  old 
rival  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  and  on 
Naval  Affairs  into  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services.  This,  of  which  Mr.  Vin- 
son Is  the  chairman  and  absolute  boss.  Is 
a  formidable  body  of  35  men  so  big  that,  col- 
lectively, it  sits  upon  3  staggered  tiers  In 
its  hearing  rooms  in  the  old  House  Ofllco 
Building,  with  Representative  Vi.nson  front 
and  center  rather  like  an  ancient  monarch 
surrounded  by  ministers  whose  proximity  to 
the  throne  depends  upon  the  years  that  lie 
upon   their    heads. 

The  Juniors  are  thus  far  away  and  their 
voices  seem— but  only  seem— to  be  heard 
a  little  faintly  as  Mr.  Vinson  and  his  biparti- 
san elder  regency  with  the  senior  Republicans 
sitting  Just  to  his  left  and  the  senior  Dem- 
ocrats Just  to  his  right,  settle  the  high  and 
low  affairs  of  national  defense— Army.  Navy. 
Air    Force,    Marine,    whatever. 

It  is  not  that  the  Juniors  are  Ignored, 
however.  The  chairman  keeps  a  nice  bal- 
ance beta'een  protocol  and  practicality. 
While  he  gives  far  more  outer  deference  to 
the  graytjeards.  as  congressional  custom  In- 
fallibly demands,  he  gives  far  more  work 
to  his  favorites  among  the  committee 
youngsters.  These,  until  he  has  tried  them 
out.  he  sometimes  calls  "ensign."  When  a 
new  man  has  done  a  good  task,  however,  Mr 
Vinson  may  suddenly  begin  to  call  him 
"commander  "  When,  one  day.  he  chanijes 
this  salutation  to  "captain."  the  member 
knows  he  has  arrived. 

His  old  "ensigns."  whether  still  in  the 
House  or  now  promoted  to  the  Senate,  are 
deeply  devoted  to  him.  and  the  long  finger 
of  bis  influence  is  thus  not  limited  to  his 
own  side  of  the  Capitol.  One  of  the  former 
"etialgns."  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  who  made  "captain"  before  he  left 
the  House,  still  keeps  deferentially  In  touch 
with  his  old  chairman,  and  now  and  then 
goes  over  to  the  House  to  report  In  person  to 
Mr.  Vinson  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
Men  call  on  Mr.  Vinson;  Mr.  Vinson  does  not 
call  on  them. 

Indeed,  the  chairman,  who  used  to  he 
called  the  Admiral  but  now  Is  more  common- 
ly known  as  the  Old  Operator,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  he  la  no  longer  limited  simply 
to  caring  for  the  Navy.  Is  In  a  position  of  a 
prophet  handsomely  vindicated  In  his  robust 
later  years.  No  prophet  has  more  honor  In 
his  own  country — which  In  this  case  la 
Congresa  and  the  Pentagon.  For  Mr.  Vin- 
son— "Cahl  ■  to  the  other  southerners,  not 
one  of  whom  has  quite  tbe  richness  of  his 
own  Southern  accent — was  complaining  bit- 
terly as  early  as  2  years  ago  of  economies  in 
the  Military  Kstabllahment. 

He  was  In  the  extraordinary  p>o6ltlon  of  a 
congressional  leader  who  was  urging  the 
Pentagon  to  spend  not  less  but  more.  Now, 
his  own  personal  chief  of  staff,  he  is  at 
work  on  an  unfolding,  and  personal,  Vinson 
plan  for  moblllratlon— more  tanks,  more 
marines,  more  carriers,  more  of  everything 
for  the  cutting  edges  of  the  military  force. 
It  Is  often  a  fact  that  the  administration 
proposes  but  Vinson  disposes,  and  the  power- 
ful logic.  In  Congress,  of  any  Vinson  plan 
should  never  be  underrated. 
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Not  to  be  underestimated,  either,  is  the 
thing  that  U  the  life  force  of  his  being,  a 
curious,  politically  perfect,  intermingling  of 
the  art  of  attack  and  the  ecience  of  with- 
drawal and  compromise  ThU  has  carried 
Mr  Vinson  to  his  not  inconsiderable  sum- 
mit and  It  has  preserved  him.  personally  as  a 
pclitlclan  who  must  be  ek-cted  and  pro- 
fessionally as  a  leader  among  other  poli- 
ticians, these  many  years. 

Not  so  long  ago  no  man  of  Influence  in 
Congress  was  so  Implacably  opposed  to  uni- 
fication of  the  armed  services;  the  pro- 
ponents, mainly  the  Air  Force  men.  looked 
with  a  great  fear  upon  Mr  Vnt.soN  and  the 
administration  leaders  were  in  despair.  But 
somehow,  with  many  changes  In  the  original 
text  and  with  the  slow  attrition  of  poptilar 
pressure,  the  Vinson  rock  was  softened  and 
unification  became  the  law  Its  most  im- 
portant convert  was  Mr   Vinson  himself. 

This,  to  the  Navy  was  an  Incredible  issue 
to  events,  and  nothing  more  sacly  incredible 
In  it  than  to  see  Caai-  Vinson  accept  the 
principle  of  a  partial  merger— Vinson  for 
whom  admirals  In  the  jjast  pladly  had  served 
as  little  more  than  ofBce  boys;  Vinson,  whose 
burning  conviction  had  made  the  Navy  the 
unquestioned  elite  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  proudest   pet  of  an  adorlnK  Congress. 

The  old  blue-water  men  began  to  shake 
their  heads  a  bit.  while  Mr.  Vinson  himself 
kept  the  dignified  and  forbearing  silence  of 
a  fftther  who  has.  for  reasons  he  considers 
fuSicient.  temporarily  put  aside  an  elder, 
and  really  favored,  son  In  behalf  of  another. 
But  not  this,  even,  was  to  be  the  end.  Soon, 
Vinson,  of  Georgia— the  old  "Battleship 
Carl  ■  of  another  day — beean  to  take  a  great 
and  direct  Interest  in  the  Air  Force  W. 
Staart  Symington,  then  Secretary  for  Air 
and  now  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  began  what  was  ^^erhaps 
the  most  unlikely,  difficult,  and  rewarding  bit 
of  personal  lobb>-ing  in  the  recent  history  of 
Washington.  First  he  pot  Mr.  Vinson  into 
an  airplane — the  chairman  before  that  had 
been  at  home  only  on  anything  that  sailed. 
What  followed  was.  to  the  service  people, 
nothing  less  than  history.  pol;;nant  or  elat- 
ing, depending  on  where  one  stood. 

For  Representative  Vinson  "put  on  the 
crushed  cap."  as  It  was  said  by  the  Navy 
partisans,  and  went  all-out  for  the  Air 
Force.  Over  the  objections  of  the  President 
that  a  defensive  Imbalance  was  belne  created, 
he  Joined  in  1R48.  ar.d  then  led.  a  rebellion  In 
the  House  for  70  air  groups.  He  thus  un- 
questionably gar?  a  powerful,  if  not  the  de- 
cisive. Impulse  to  what  he  was  lau^r  to  In- 
dicate was  a  questionable  high  command  pre- 
occupation with  strategic  air  power  at  the 
Navy's  expense. 

The  Navy  people,  who  before  this  had  been 
in  anxious  sorrow  at  what  had  happened  to 
Mr.  Vinson,  were  now  simply  aghast  and  in 
despair.     For  them,  the  established  church 
had  fallen;   all,  so  It  seemed  to  them,  was 
l?st.    But  then  It  was  the  same  Mr   Vinson 
who.  In  due  season,  gave  to  them,  last  year, 
the   first   great   forum  from  which  to   voice 
their  heretofore  throttled  complaints;  it  was 
the  Vinson  committee  that  made  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  troubles  of  unlUcatlon.     And 
it  was  Mr.  Vinson,  too.  who  began  to  pretest 
at  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  and  to  restore 
some  of  the  Navy's  combat  strength.     When 
he  had  Insisted  on  so  much  mere  for  the 
Air  Force,  it  was  B;'ld  by  his  friends,  h°  had 
never  intended  tliat  this  was  to  mean  much 
for  the  Navy  and  Army. 
In  other  words,  Representative  C\*l  Vi.v- 
lON.  cf  Georgia,  as  chairman  cf   the  House 
Armed  Services  Commitiee.  has  pursued  at 
times  what  has  seemed  a  most  unseamanllke 
course  cf  unexpected  ziss  and  violent  zaps. 
Hla  view  would  be  that  all  these  were  neces- 
sary and   that   all   preparations   for  any   war 
mMm.  necessarily,  the  selection  of  the  least 
UBdcalrable    altern-Uves.      There    is    never 


enough  money;  there  Is  never  enough  fire- 
power; there  U  never  enotigh  time. 

The  Vinson  philosophy,  in  everything.  Is 
that  the  best  world  possible  Is  this  present 
best  of  possible  worlds.  By  doing  things  the 
way  he  has  done  them,  by  tigging  and  rag- 
ging sometimes,  he  has  had  a  major  hand  in 
providing  for  the  defense  of  the  United  Slates 
so  many  uncoimted  billions  of  dollars  that. 
If  stacked  against  the  sun,  they  would  cast 
so  fantastic  a  glitter  as  almoet  to  be  seen  from 
here  to  Moscow. 

To  be  a  committee  chairman  In  Congress 
requires,  first  and  foremost,  longevity  and 
continuity  of  service.  One  cannot,  of  course, 
be  a  statesman  here  until  first,  and  continu- 
ously, he  is  a  successful  pwlitlclan.  In  Mill- 
edgevllle  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Vinson  Is  the 
archetype  of  the  successful  politician  His 
predominantly  rural  district  in  Georgia  is 
generously  sprinkled  about  with  great  Fed- 
eral Installations  connected  with  the  armed 
services  which  did  not  reach  that  distant 
area  by  accident  or  by  academic  considera- 
tions like  the  annual  rainfall  and  Inr.dence 

of  humidity. 

So  long  has  be  been  entrenched  in  Con- 
gress— 36  years,  to  put  a  figtire  upon  It — 
that  hP  has  senfible  reason  to  fear  for  his 
reelection  every  2  years  as  the  years  roll  by. 
But  he  U  an  immensely  practical  man  and 
he  doesn't  like  to  be  annoyed  by  even  pos- 
sible opposition  In  the  Georgia  Democratic 
primary,  which,  of  course.  Is  all  that  matters. 
So.  he  keeps  an  ear  to  the  ground,  not  by 
running  alwut  shaking  every  hand  In  his 
district  but  by  staying  In  touch  with  five  or 
SIX  "Vinson  men"  in  each  county  who  pretty 
much  run  things  and  keep  him  advised,  well 
In  season,  of  any  prospectl^'e  trouble. 

In  the  matter  of  possible  opponents  in  the 
primaries,  he  stands  no  nonsense.  Once  he 
heard  that  a  Mr.  Lewis  might  engage  him. 
for  the  nomination.  Promptly,  he  tele- 
phoned the  Junior  of  the  Georgia  Senators. 
R:cH.\KD  B.  RXTSSXLL.  In  these  words : 

"Dick,  I  do  not  w?nt  you  to  let  that  cousin 
of  ycurs  run  against  me." 

Senator  Rcsseli.  protested  that  to  h'.s 
knowledge  he  had  no  cousin  with  such 
designs. 

"Well."  Mr.  Vi-vsoN  complained,  "anyhow 
he  married  one  of  your  cousins.     Get  him 
out  of  there.  Dick  "     Senator  Rcasux.  hur- 
riedly promising  to  do  what  he  could,  made 
some  research  and  discovered  that  Mr.  I^wis 
had  married  a  very  distant  connection  of  the 
Russell  familv — what  Is  sometimes  called  "a 
Southern    cousin."     Anyhow,    the    crisis    for 
Mr.  Vinson  was  averted;  he  was  unopposed. 
•  Cahls  ■    highly   developed    sense    of    self- 
preservation  has  often,  and  more  subtly,  been 
illustrated      It  is  said  of  him  that  when  the 
time    for    Congress lonal    redistnctlng    comes 
around  every  10  years  he  has  not  once  faiied 
to  have   been  on  the  side  of  the  man  who 
that  vear  was  or  was  going  to  be  Governor 
c!  Georgia,  and  thus  ;n  a  decisive  petition  as 
to  wha:  Congresiional  Districts  would  he  re- 
Ehtiffied  by  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  how. 
All    this    would     provide,    perhaps,    some 
rather  interestmg  speculation  about  the  rela- 
tive value  of  absolute  consistency  In  ordinary 
political  afTairs  as  against  the  value  to  a  na- 
tion—and Mr.  Vinson's  value  to  this  Nation, 
quite  simply,  is  treat — of  the  n:an  who  man- 
ages   with  a  little  bending  here  and  there 
to  political  necessity,  to  stay  on  where  he 
can  serve. 

His  demagogies,  if  they  exist  at  all.  are 
small;  his  sms  in  this  direction  are  of  the 
genial,  venial  kind.  There  is.  to  a  reason- 
Bblv  close  observer,  absolutely  no  trace  of 
p.irusan  politics  or  political  chiseling  in  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
If  Cakl  Vinson  has  got  a  few  extra  Federal 
dollars  f<»  Georgia,  he  has  earned  them  and 
more  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

His  service  on  the  committee  Is  intense  and 
by  the  accounts  even  of   his  enemies  it  is 


brilliantly  informed.  His  work  begins  at  7 :  SO 
in  the  morning;  at  4i48  p.  m.,  nearly  every 
dsy.  he  leaves  the  Capitol  to  go  home  to  an 
Invalid  wife.  Not  even  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Mttt  A»n  E.  Tyoings  of  Maryland,  is  thought 
to  be  quite  so  well  up  on  military  subjects, 
since  he  has  not  had  Mr.  Vinson  s  tremen- 
dous length  of  service. 

These  committees  lay  out  the  basic  mlll- 
tary  policies  They  decide  whether  there 
shall  be  a  draft,  for  example,  and  how. 
They  give  general  direction  to  the  highest 
military  authorities,  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  on  dc»-n.  They  author- 
ize the  money — the  billions  upon  billions  of 
It — and  they  they  must  get  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  finally  Congress  Itself, 
to  come  through. 

Over  the  House  committee  of  35.  Mr.  Vin- 
son presides  with  a  sort  cf  seemingly  absent- 
minded  paternalism  that  fools  nobody.  He 
knows,  and  Intimately,  everything  that  goes 
on  In  the  big  staff  organization  which  a  far 
more  executive-minded  Republican  prede- 
cessor as  chairman,  the  late  Walter  O  An- 
drews of  New  York,  provided  in  the  days  of 
Republican  control. 

Under  Mr.  Andrews,  the  committee  organ- 
ization quit  looking  much  like  a  congres- 
sional group  and  had  tbe  sharp  eJBclency  of  a 
corporation  office  and  much  of  the  snap  of 
a  military  company.  These  go  on,  though 
much  softened  at  the  edges,  in  the  Vinson 
regime.  Mr.  Vinson,  most  of  the  time,  has 
the  outward  casualness  of  any  rural  south- 
erner on  his  front  porch— thctigh  he  re- 
serves his  tobacco  chewing  for  his  actual 
front  porch  in  Milledgevllle — but  nothing  Is 
allowed  really  to  go  slack. 

He  Is  so  homespun.  In  a  Georgia  way,  as 
almost  to  suggest  a  case  of  art  improving 
upon  nature,  and  It  Is  his  habit,  though  he 
knows  the  military  language  down  to  Its 
last  polysyllable,  to  put  things  to  military 
witnesses  with  a  challenging  air  of  simplic- 
ity. When  one  speaks,  for  example,  of  "lo- 
gistical problems."  Mr.  Vinson  may  say  to 
him  earne.stly :  "Tou  are  speaking  of  how 
you  are  going  to  get  those  things  from  here 
to  there?" 

For  the  most  part,  like  many  of  the  old- 
timers,  he  rarely  bothers  the  House  with  his 
rhetoric,  but  when  a  crisis  is  up  for  one  of 
his  bills  he  moves  about  the  lobbies  with- 
out an  obvlotis  care  In  the  world,  button- 
holing the  Members  with  a  kind  of  happy 
friendliness  and.  in  effect,  signing  them  on 
the  dotted  Ime.  He  keeps  a  great  voting 
power,  in  his  committee  and  In  the  House, 
by  not  cverexercising  his  position  as  one 
of  the  House  leaders — by  net  Intruding,  for 
example,  on  is^iues  that  don't  mean  much  to 
him  anyhow. 

The  members  of  all  House  committees  are 
designated  by  the  parent  of  them  all  in  this 
regard,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
But  Ways  and  Means,  by  one  of  those  un- 
spoken understandings  that  are  a  part  of 
congressional  life,  does  net  offer  to  Mr.  Vin- 
son for  Armed  Services  anybody  whom  Mr. 
Vinson,  privately,  has  not  already  nominat- 
ed. Thus,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  he 
controls  the  selection  of  his  associates  and 
though  he  certainly  would  never  make  a 
point  of  it,  the  point  nevertheless  Is  not  lost 

on  them. 

Then,  he  has  another  technique  that  has 
always  stood  him  well  when  voting  is  close 
on  something  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
Wlien  a  Member  wants  anything  legitimate 
from  the  Military  Establishment  he  gets  It. 
and  quickly,  by  applying  to  Carl  Vinson. 
A  Vinson  request  "downtown"  does  not  mean 
tomorrow;  it  does  not  mean  thU  afternoon. 
It  means  ttU  morning,  now.  The  Old  Oper- 
ator through  the  years  has  unforgettably  im- 
piessed    th.s   fact    up-u    all    concerned. 
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Ti.f  soft  rojuiuer.  tc  UiH  UKt  In  rrerrthlnf 

•  praCoundlT  d'- 
Is  abovn  in  the 
daputaUons  from  the 
and  HouM  that  bceooM  xMCMMkry 
th*  two  bodiea  h«v*  pMMd  tftffwlnf 
verslort  of  th«  Mure  bUl  lach  dtlcfaUon 
go<»  forth  chained  by  »u  Houte  to  yield 
not  to  the  other  Th«  rMUliJng  proc*««  U  ft 
kind   of    collectire    bargaining 

BscentlT.  on  a  mUli*ry  bill.  Mr  Vik^om 
liked  certain  prorlalon*  in  the  Senate  text 
better  than  tboae  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  hU  own  Houae.  In  the  conference.  Sen- 
ator TTDi-Noa.  for  the  Senate,  was  pressing 
for  those  proTlaiona.  Representative  Vinson 
plainly  was  going  to  give  In.  after  offering 
what  might  be  called  a  token  resistance. 
Th«  wnkx'  Republican  conferee  present  from 
tba  Hotise.  Representative  Drwrr  SBorr.  of 
ICnouri.  began  In  vehement  pain  to  shout 
his  protests  to  Mr.  Vmscw:  "Mr.  Chairman, 
you  ere  going  against  your  own  House." 

•Now.  Mr.  Shawt.  Mr  Shawt."  Mr.  Vinson 
cald  fcftly.  waving  his  hands  in  vague  dep- 
recation. "Just  wait  a  minute — Just  wait 
a  minute  ••  Ur-  Sho«t  waited.  Mr.  Vinson 
prevailed,  and  got  his  Senate  provisions. 

Thus,  the  small  legends  gather  about  the 
former  "admiral."  The  one  of  which  his 
colleagues  are  most  fond  is  that  which  deals 
with  what  Mr.  Vinson  calls  his  "ice  cream 
pants  "  These,  the  sort  of  striped  flannels 
that  in  Ills  youth  used  to  go  with  a  blazer, 
the  chairman  wears,  so  the  sui>er8tltlon  runs, 
only  on  days  when  things  are  going  well. 
What  these  "things"  are  Is  never  clear — 
whether  an  Improvement  in  the  Military 
■Btabiishment.  a  looklng-up  In  the  prospects 
for  a  Vinson  bill.  or.  conceivably,  the  success- 
ful frlghtenlEg-off  of  one  more  prospective 
opponent  dowti  In  Georgia. 

The  wearer  of  the  Ice-cream  panu  Is 
enigmatic  at  times:  an  elderly  man.  67.  with 
vanishing  hair  and  a  bulge  at  the  middle. 
But  there  Is  a  bright,  smiling,  knowing  eye, 
with  a  touch  of  cynicism  in  It  and  shining 
out  beyond  that  a  deep,  long-proved  devo- 
tion to  the  military  safety  of  the  United 
BUtes. 


Louis  A.  Johnson — Editorial  From  the 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  wrsT  vIBCIN:.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Thursdai/.  Scpternber  14  ilegislattve  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20  <,  1950 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Preoident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R.-cord  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1950,  issue  of  the  Fairmont 
Times. 

This  editorial  is  at)out  Col.  Louis  A. 
Johnson,  an  esteemed  resident  of  my 
State. 

Colonel  John-son  has  .served  his  Nation 
faithfully  and  honorably  m  many  high 
positions.  He  has  traveled  the  ofttimes 
tortuous  path  of  public  life  with  a  firm 
determination  of  duty  and  devotion  to 
his  Nation. 

I  commend  the  Fairmont  Times  for 
Its  excellent  editorial,  and  ur^e  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loiiows; 


LrOtrta  Johnson 
N^wn  of  the  resignation  of  Louis  Johnson 
as  i^crr'.ary  r,f  l>efen*e  will  sadden  the 
hearts  of  thovisands  of  Went  Virginians  Mr. 
Johnson  seemed  to  personify,  more  than  any 
Other  West  Virginian  In  the  public  service, 
the  intense  interest  of  our  people  In  the  mo- 
mentotu  evenU  which  "follow  fast  and  fol- 
low faster"  throughout  the  world  today.  In 
all  levels  of  our  society  there  has  been  a  feel- 
ing that  ao  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  wu  at  the 
helm,  everything  would  work  out  as  It 
should  and  the  country  would  be  secure 
from  all  enemies  either  foreign  or  domestic. 
This  may  have  been  naive  thlnSlng.  but 
such  is  the  pride  of  our  people  that  we  have 
minimized  the  storm  of  criticism  that  has 
whirled  about  the  head  of  our  Clarksburg 
neighbor  since  shortly  after  he  assumed 
oflSce  in  April  1949. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Johnson  and 
admire  his  great  ability  feel  certain  that 
those  events  which  spawned  the  criticism 
and  forced  him  to  resign  nls  office,  will  all 
be  Justified  by  history.  We  believe  the  fu- 
ture will  tell  us  that  we  were  not  unpre- 
pared for  the  war  in  Korea.  Without  posing 
as  a  military  historian  we  would  say  that 
never  before  In  the  history  ol  our  country 
were  we  eve-  so  well  prepared  to  meet  that 
challenge  as  when  the  Korean  Reds  surged 
over  the  border. 

Many  of  Mr.  Johnsori's  political  enemies 
were  made  when  heeding  the  almost  univer- 
sal demand  for  economy  in  the  war  budget, 
he  cut  deep  to  pare  down  the  fighting  forces 
to  eliminate  the  fat  and  the  IneflQcient.  The 
result  has  been  that  not  since  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lees  brigade  of  "Texicani."  who  were  his 
shock  troops,  has  this  country  seen  fighting 
soldiers  such  as  .ve  have  in  Korea  today. 

In  public  life  no  man  can  protect  himself 
from  the  political  wolves  when  they  begin 
to  howl.  One  example  might  he  cited  of  a 
pair  of  writers  who  demanded  that  Mr. 
Johnson  give  them  a  national  scoop,  and 
w^en  he  refused,  hounded  him  to  the  limits 
of  unfair  criticism  and  vitup>eratlon. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  every  man 
who  held  such  a  position  in  time  of  war  suf- 
fered the  slings  and  arrows  of  unfair  criti- 
cism and  abuse.  Newton  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War.  and  Jo.sephus  Daniels.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  first  World  War.  went  through 
the  same  thing  but  did  not  resign  Secre- 
tary of  War  Alger  in  the  Spanish-American 
affair  of  '98  was  almost  hounded  to  his  grave 
by  charges  that  he  fed  his  soldiers  tainted 
food.  And  so  it  has  been  with  them  all  In 
greater  or  lesser  decree.  All  perhaps,  except 
Secretary  Stanton  in  the  Civil  War  He  dis- 
posed of  his  political  enemies  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  suspended  and  locking  them  up  in 
military  prisons. 

Louis  Johnson,  a  victim  of  hl«  critics,  was 
courageous  enough  to  step  down,  but  in  this 
hour  of  his  poMtical  defeat  he  is  still  close 
to  the  hearta  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 


Rail  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Co.shoc- 
ton  Tribune,  dated  September  12.  in- 
ciudiiii,'  a  statement  issued  by  Lt.  Col. 


Prank  Towen^^nd.  commandinT  ofRcfr  at 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Field  Art  1- 
lery  Battalion,  from  Penasylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  activities  of  the  cilizen.s  of 
the  community  of  Co-^hocton  ond  West 
Lafayette  at  the  time  of  the  recent  rail 
ira^^cdv 

As  the  Congres-sman  from  that  district 
and  a  citizen  of  that  community.  I  can 
express  to  Colonel  Towenend  our  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  men  under  his  command  who  lost 
their  lives.  The  actions  of  the  residents 
of  this  community  in  offering  assistance 
was  typical  of  the  willlncness  of  our 
people  to  be  of  every  possible  service  tD 
thoce  in  need. 

Thanks  Expresssx  bt  Army  Officek  ro« 
Public  8  Help 

A  sutement  of  sincere  gratitude  to  Co- 
shecton.  West  Lafayette,  and  other  com- 
munities giving  assistance  in  yesterdays 
troop-train  tragedy  was  Issued  today  by 
Lt.  Col.  frank  Towenend.  commanding  officer 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  pneld  Artillery 
Battalion,  from  Pennsylvania,  which  was  rid- 
ing aboard  the  Ill-fated  train. 

His  statement  follows: 

"On  behalf  of  officers  and  men  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 
I  would  like  to  publicly  express  sincere  grati- 
tude and  thanks  for  the  magnificent  response 
of  citizens  of  Coshocton  and  surrounding 
communities  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  men  Involved  In  the  rail  disaster. 

"Fortunately  when  the  wreck  occurred  we 
were  close  to  a  city  so  well  prepared  to  meet 
emergencies  that  within  what  seemed  to  be 
a  matter  of  minutes  a  well -coordinated  emer- 
gency plan  was  in  effect  and  efficiently  being 
operated. 

"We  were  all  amazed  at  the  tremendous 
amount  of  assistance  which  seemed  to  ap- 
pear ct  the  scene  without  any  call  whatso- 
ever coming  from  us. 

"To  single  out  any  one  service  would  prob- 
ably be  unfair.  But  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  farm  women  of  the  neighborhood 
who  first  reported  the  accident  and  then 
appeared  before  daylight  with  containers  of 
hot  coaee. 

"This  battalion  will  always  be  grateful 
for  your  prompt  and  willing  assistance." 
(Signed)  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Towenend.  com- 
manding officer.  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Field  Artillery  Battalion. 


Bodies  op  33  Soldiers  Prepared  ro«  Burial  in 
Improvised  Morcce 

The  bodies  of  33  victims  on  the  troop  train 
from  Pennsylvania,  plowed  into  early  Mon- 
day morning  by  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  were 
prepared  for  burial  Monday  night  In  the 
building  occupied  by  the  West  Lafayette 
Transfer,  Railroad  Street.  West  Lafayette, 
owned  by  Commander  John  E.  Phillips.  Jr  , 
of  Post  46.  American  Legion. 

Funeral  directors  and  their  assistants  from 
West  Lafayette.  Coshocton,  and  Ttiscarawas 
County  worked  all  night. 

At  intervals  they  took  time  out  for  coffee 
and  lunch  at  the  American  Legion  home, 
where  members  of  West  Lafayette  Unit  466 
and  Coshocton  Unit  65  worked  in  shifts 
during  the  night. 

You  had  only  to  let  any  resident  of  West 
Lafayette  know  what  was  needed  Monday 
and  they  were  off  to  get  it. 

Soon  after  the  accident  West  Laf.i)-ette 
Unit  46  was  ready  with  sandwiches  and 
coffee.  Within  a  short  time  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  volunteer  workers  Joined  their  efforts 
to  speed  up  the  service.  Individuals  came 
from  everywhere  with  large  kettles  of  coffee 
ready  to  go  Others  made  sandwiches.  Some 
went  to  the  scene  of  action  and  took  cards 
for  the  bovs  to  write  messages  home  and  then 


brought  them  back  for  mailing.     Otbers  took 
ma^az.liies.  a«pirln.  and  cigarettes. 

Then  the  train  workers  bad  to  be  fed. 
That  emergency  was  met  too.  High  tcbool 
students  and  buslnesa  people  went  In.  rolled 
up  their  sleere*  and  aaalsted  at  Dlckerson'a 
restaurant,  serring  about  300  people  in  addi- 
tion to  their  rejrular  trade.  M»nj  were  fed 
at  Thompiton'B  restauraiit.  Some  did  their 
bit  by  washing  dishes. 

The  worst  tragedy  In  the  history  of  the 
community  brought  hundreds  of  curious  to 
town.  There  were  two  steady  streams  of 
traffic  from  early  morning  until  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  East  of  town  cars  were  parked 
along  the  highway  and  In  the  fields  for  a 
distance  of  almost  3  miles. 

American  Legion  members  and  auxiliary 
patrolmen  from  Coshocton,  West  Lafayette, 
Newcomerstown.  and  many  other  neighbor- 
ing posts  assisted  the  State  highway  patrol 
and  Army  officers  in  directing  the  heavy 
stream  of  traffic. 

Red  Cross.  Salvation  Army,  and  others 
provided  their  usual  fine  emergency  service. 

Tracks  for  the  first  train  to  pass  through 
were  cleared  about  7:30  Monday  night. 


Interim  Report  of  the  Watchdog 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LOTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20>,  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  applauded  when  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  appointed 
within  its  membership  an  emergency 
"watchdog  committee"  to  keep  close 
watch  on  our  defense  preparations  and 
operations.  Recently  this  "watchdog 
cofnmittee"  filed  an  interim  report  show- 
inK  that  it  was  doing  the  job.  The 
Washington  Evenin';  Star,  a  few  days 
ago.  had  a  very  pood  editorial  di-scussing 
this  interim  report  and  the  work  of  this 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Time  for  a  Siesta 
Although  In  existence  only  since  the 
Korean  outbreak,  the  Senate's  emergency 
"watchdog  committee"  has  found  enough 
weak  spots  in  the  Government  s  defense  pro- 
gram to  justify  a  lot  of  additional  explora- 
tion. The  first  interim  report  cf  Senator 
Ltndon  Johnson's  bipartisan  group  con- 
tains ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  awaken- 
ing some  agencies  and  officials  from  what 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  "a  siesta  psychology  ' 
The  cummlttee  has  done  a  public  service  in 
prodding  victims  of  such  psychology  from 
their  reveries. 

As  a  result  of  Its  prodding,  sale  of  a  syn- 
thetic rubt>er  plant  as  surplus  In  the  face  of 
a  threatened  rubber  shortage  has  been 
halted,  the  production  of  syutbetic  rubber 
has  been  materially  stepped  up.  and  a  review 
of  the  whole  surplus  property  disposal  pro- 
gram in  the  light  of  Korean  developments 
has  been  Instituted.  And  tue  committee  has 
only  l)egun  lU  checklng-up  operations. 

The  committee  was  created  at  a  propltioiis 
time.  The  Red  invasion  of  southern  Korea 
came  before  tbe  surplus  dispjsal  pro»jram  of 


World  War  n  had  been  completed.  Tbus.  m 
Uie  committee  polnu  out  in  Its  report,  a  new 
mobUiaitlon  effort  suddenly  was  bcffun  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  tail  end  of  the  de- 
mobUlzatKMi  program  of  the  postwar  period. 
It  was  incTitAble  that  indecision  and  confu- 
sion would  result  In  governmental  ctrclea 
during  the  early  day*  of  the  crisis.  It  is  dis- 
turbing, however,  to  learn  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  the  clash  of  programs 
and  policies  in  some  important  areas  con- 
tinued until  committee  investigators  stepped 
Into  the  picture.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
letters  which  the  committee  exchanged  with 
Bcme  ofSclals  that  the  synthetic  rubber  pro- 
gram had  not  been  geared  to  the  realities  of 
the  new  emergency  until  the  committee  de- 
manded action.  Only  then  were  plans  can- 
celed for  sale  of  a  vital  synthetic  rubber 
plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  that  had.  before  the 
Korean  war.  been  declared  surplus,  and  only 
then  was  a  "freeze"  put  on  all  further  sales 
cf  war-surplus  properties,  pending  reconsid- 
eration of  their  potential  defense  valuf. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  committee's 
disclosure  of  a  noncooperative  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  few  officials.  Chairman  John- 
son mentioned  the  "polite  brush-off  "  which 
the  committee  received  from  the  Air  Force 
when  inquiries  were  made  regarding  the  ad- 
vertised sale  of  airplane  motors  and  parts  at 
an  Air  Force  base.  The  committee  is  war- 
ranted in  deciding  to  make  a  further  investi- 
gation of  these  sales.  Generally,  however, 
the  committee  found  high  administration 
officials  willing  to  assist  in  probing  for  de- 
fects in  policies  and  procedures  and  in  acting 
to  correct  them.  Ccntinued  scrutiny  of  the 
war  effort  by  the  committee  and  continued 
cooperation  by  tlie  executive  branch  in  elimi- 
nating complacency  or  confusion  wherever  It 
mny  exist  is  bound  to  improve  the  whole  de- 
fense undertaking. 


Problems  of  Small  Baiiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNNEcncrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  14  (legUlative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  war  years  I  served  on  the  small  busi- 
ness committee  cf  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  with  Mr.  S. 
Abbot  Smith,  with  whom  I  now  serve  as 
a  fellow  trustee  of  CED.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  student  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  small  business  for  many  years. 
He  has  ser\ed  as  president  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England,  is 
still  a  director,  and.  I  believe,  treasurer. 
I  think  Congress  will  be  interested  in  his 
views  on  some  problems  faced  by  small 
business  as  we  move  into  a  Korean  war 
economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smaller  Business  Association 

OF  New  England.  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  8,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Benton, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa-ihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bnx:  I  am  sorry  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  either  of  the  clinics 
you  are  holding  in  Connecticut.     There  is  no 


question  btrt  what  they  will  prove  Taluable 
both  to  thOM  who  attend  for  the  Infonna- 
tioo  they  gain  and  also  for  yoti  because  of 
the  Insight  they  will  give  joa  Into  the  trou- 
bles of  smaU  buslnees  In  these  critical  Umes. 
In  addition  to  th«  normal  diOciUtles  ca- 
per tcnced  by  smaU  btislneM  with  regard  to 
general  management  problems,  financing, 
production,  merchandising,  etc..  there  are 
ethers,  perhaps  even  more  acute,  which  arise 
ijecause  of  the  war  conditions  and  controls 
under  which  business  will  soon  be  operating. 
Judging  from  our  experience  during  the  last 
war.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  key 
problems  which  must  be  kept  In  mind  and 
alleviated  to  whatever  extent  is  possible  al- 
though we  all  recogntee  clearly  the  fact  that 
in  wartime  all  btisinesses  suffer  and  all  must 
make  sacrifices.  If  necessary,  the  nones- 
sentials may  have  to  go  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. However,  to  keep  our  economy 
healthy  and  sound,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  war  and  es- 
sential civilian  items.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  small 
plants  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This 
saves  moving  manpower  and  relieves  pres- 
sure to  some  extent  on  housing,  public  util- 
ities, etc. 

Ths  No.  1  problem,  it  eeems  to  me,  is 
the  deferment  of  key  personnel  in  small 
businesses  so  long  as  possible.  The  taking 
of  a  key  man  may  wreck  an  entire  business 
and  shotild  not  be  done  until  absolutely 
necessary  even  though  the  business  in  ques- 
tion may  not  be  one  on  the  essential  list. 

As  much  assistance  as  possible  must  be 
given  to  small  businesses  in  the  obtaining 
of  prime  and  subcontracts,  the  furnishing 
cf  technical  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
those  contracts,  and  financial  assistance  to 
carry  them  out.  Priorities  for  scarce  mate- 
rials and  equipment  should  not  be  given 
large  companies  untU  they  prove  the  work 
In  question  cannot  be  done  in  already  exist- 
ing facilities. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  special  officers  in  each  agency  assigned 
to  advising  small  businesses  In  theu  contacts 
with  the  price-adjustment  boards,  renego- 
tiation, controls  of  all  kinda.  etc.  Speaking 
of  renegotiation,  any  contract  on  which  there 
were  three  or  more  bona  fide  bidders  shotild 
be  exempt  from  renegotiation. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  War  Labor  Board 
also,  small  business  needs  special  advice. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  various 
Government  boards  and  agencies  should  have 
special  men  assigned  to  deal  with  and  help 
small  businesses  In  their  dealLigs  with  these 
boards  and  agencies  to  explain  the  regula- 
tions and  help  them  In  their  administration. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  man 
In  charge  of  the  small-business  division  In 
each  agency  should  be  to  act  as  an  appeal 
board  to  whom  any  small -business  man 
could  go  If  he  felt  he  were  not  being  treated 
fairly.  If  the  appeal  board  thought  the  com- 
plaint had  merit  It  would  be  his  Job  to  lake 
It  up  with  the  head  of  the  agency  to  see  that 
Justice  was  done. 

An  excess-profits  tax  encourages  waste  and 
extravagance  Just  when  economy,  efficiency, 
and  maximum  production  are  most  needed. 
If.  however,  it  is  felt  that  an  excess-proflU 
tax  must  be  passed,  a  substantial,  specific 
exemption  from  the  tax  would  be  of  great 
value  to  small  businesses  In  helping  pay 
for  their  conversion  to  war  work  and  also 
providing  reserves  for  reconversion  to  peace- 
time operations  when  that  time  comes.  Also, 
as  you  know,  a  heavy  excess-proflu  tax  kills 
the  incentive  to  produce  after  that  point 
U  reached.  Most  small  businesses  do  not 
have  the  base  of  either  invested  capital  or 
Income  over  past  years  which  most  larger 
businesses  have  and,  consequently,  they  are 
hit  especially  hard  by  such  excess-profits 
taxes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  new  busi- 
nesses such  as  those  started  by  Gls  since 
1943. 
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We  all  recognize  that  heavy  taxation  U 
Msential  boUi  to  raise  money  to  conduct  the 
war  and  also  to  slpbon  oil  ptircliasln^  power. 
At  the  same  time.  howeTer.  Uiom  taxes  mus» 
be  so  levied  that  they  do  not  kill  or  malm 
Hie  businesses  which  pay  them.  Small  bust- 
ncas  mxist  be  raoogniaed  and  preserved  so 
far  as  that  Is  possible  and  compatible  with 
nstlonsJ  neceastry  or  we  may  very  well  lose 
the  very  tilings  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SMALua  Busnrass  Associ»ttok  or 

Nrw  ZtmLAHD.  Inc. 
S.  Abbot  SMrrH. 

Dtrcctor  and  Past  President. 


Morale  and  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

'  r  c    N  N  r  mm 
IN  THE  HOISZ  L'V  KZi^RESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  public  thinking  by  a  group 
associated  with  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education. 

This  letter,  expressing  the  views  of 
this  group,  supports  strongly  my  con- 
tention that  our  citizens  are  perhaps 
more  cognizant  of  our  Nations  needs 
than  its  lawmakers  and  administration. 
State  Depastment  or  Education. 
Hartford.  Conn..  September  6.  1950. 
Representative  James  T.  PATTzasoM. 

Houie  of  Representatives  Office  BuiUiing. 
Washington.  D.  C 

Deas  REiTiESEirTATmi  Patte«son  ;  The  peo- 
ple whose  names  are  attached  to  this  letter 
were  named  by  Commissioner  of  Education 
Finis  E.  Engleman  as  a  committee  on  morale 
and  citizenship  to  •'identify  problems  of  the 
present  crisis  In  terms  of  morale  and  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  prepare 
materials  and  suggestions  for  action." 

The  committee  felt  that  some  of  the  prob- 
lems discussed  could  best  be  attacked  by  you 
and  your  coUeagues  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, both  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch.  We  were  pleased  by  the  "fireside 
chat"  of  President  Truman  on  September  1, 
but  leel  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
We  recommend: 

1.  That  even  greater  publicity  be  given  as 
to  why  we  are  in  Korea,  perhaps  through  a 
greater  circulation  of  the  white  paper  on 
Kot«a.  perhaps  through  additional  fireside 
chats  by  the  President  or  others  In  author- 
ity, and  perhaps  through  well  documented 
Statements  from  sources  In  authority.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Austin,  as  a  United  Nation's  dele- 
gate should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  radio 
address.  Our  people  need  to  know  that  our 
troops  are  In  Kcvea  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  an  agency  that  prizes  dem- 
ocratic procertures  and  International  law  as 
method*  erf  settling  International  differences. 
Our  people  need  to  know  that  tuls  la  not  an 
Imperialistic  adventure.  They  and  the  world 
need  to  know  that  we  are  among  the  few 
nations  of  the  world  that  has  given  freedom 
to  Its  possessions. 

2.  That  consideration  be  given  to  a  policy 
of  Interpreting  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Asia  to  the  pe<L>ple  of  the  United  States.  We 
sense  that  there  is  a  real  tendency  on  ths 
part  of  people  In  our  Armed  Forces  to  Uwk 
down  up<jn  the  cultural  life  of  the  Chinese, 
Koreans.  Japanese.  Indians,  and  other  ori- 
ental cultures  We  suggest  that  construc- 
tive steps  be  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces  to 


reorient  thess  concepu  in  their  services. 
We  are  making  a  recommendation  along  this 
line  to  our  public  schools  and  various  Stats 
organizations. 

3.  That  legislation  be  expedited  for  dealing 
with  rising  prices,  black  markets,  and  other 

shortage*. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  help  you  may  be 
abls  to  give  In  this  matter.  This  letter  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
but  is  sent  to  you  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ViCToi  E  PmtiN,  Chairman. 

Elzanoi  Lrm.K. 

Obobbx  R   Champlxn. 

AkMST     LXTTUmELO. 

Leo  M  McCeann. 
Chau.cs  Pemt. 
lira.  Henkt  GoormET. 
Mrs.  Helen  MacFaeland. 


We  Who  Are  About  To  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  confused  and  be- 
wildered by  the  muddled  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration.  Our  State  De- 
partment supported  in  every  move  by  the 
President  has  consistently  blundered  in 
every  major  decision  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

At  the  initial  meetings  creating  the 
United  Nations,  our  representative  in  the 
person  of  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius 
failed  to  recognized  the  threat  of  Soviet 
communism  and  agreed  to  the  veto-pow- 
er proposal.  With  the  granting  of  this 
power  to  the  Soviet  representative,  the 
United  Nations  lost  all  opportunity  to 
become  a  strong  league  of  nations  which 
could  halt  Communist  aggression  by 
combined  action  whenever  any  nation 
became  a  threat  to  world  peace  and 
security. 

The  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
was  only  possible  because  at  the  time  it 
was  proposed,  Russia  had  no  representa- 
tive present  in  the  Security  Council  to 
block  it  with  the  veto.  With  the  return 
of  Russia  to  the  UN.  further  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  UN  in  Its 
fight  against  aggression  have  been  effec- 
tively stopped  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Outside  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
State  Department  has  continually  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  appeasement  in  Asia 
prior  to  its  Korean  turnabout.  China 
was  deserted  to  the  Communists.  No 
positive  stand  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  establish  our  position  in  the 
Par  East.  No  effort  was  made  to  assure 
the  Communists  in  China  and  in  North 
Korea  that  we  would  meet  any  attempt 
at  Communist  expansion  with  force. 

And  today  there  is  strong  saspicion  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  that 
even  while  American  boys  are  dying  in 
Korea,  our  State  Department  with  the 
full  approval  of  Piesident  Truman  is  at 
least  considering  if  not  already  commit- 
ted to  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations. 


Where  is  this  nightmare  foreign  policy 
golnK  to  end  '  We  fully  realize  the  grave 
danj^er  to  our  freedom  and  .security  from 
Communist  aggression.  We  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  build  military  strength  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  necessary  to  halt 
Soviet  aggression  or  to  meet  it  if  the 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin  are  determined  to 
bring  about  the  third  world  war. 

But  to  what  avail  are  our  efforts  if  they 
are  sabotaged  through  the  blundering  of 
the  State  Department  and  its  continued 
policy  of  appeasement  ■' 

The  following  article  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  President  clearly  States  the 
doubts  and  questions  that   are   in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  young  men  today 
as  they  enter  the  armed  services.    They 
are  entitled  to  an  answer  for  their  lives 
are  at  stake.    They  have  a  right  to  know 
iX  their  sacrifice  will  again  be  in  vain. 
We  Who  Are  ABotT  To  Die 
Dear  Mr.  Pbesident  of  the  United  States: 
Early  Christians  lined  up  In  the  Roman  Col- 
osseum, waiting  for  death  through  a  thou- 
sand   tortures,    faced   their    pagan   emperor 
and  hailed  him  thus:  "We  who  are  about  to 
die   salute  you."    In  the  year  1950  we  young 
men  poised  on  American  shores,  and  ready 
to  leave  and  possibly  give  our  lives  to  pre- 
serve our  Ideals  and  our  way  of  life  salute 
you.  our  duly  elected  President.     You   are 
our  Commander  In  Chief  and.  as  such,  we 
owe  you  lull-fledged  allegiance.    We  are  not 
slaves  but  free  men  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  free  men.    We  who  are  about  to  die  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.    We  have  always 
been  brave  men.  meeting  and  defeating  the 
enemy  In  every  war.    In  past  wars  the  home 
front  has  always  given  us  a  hundred  percent 
backing.    In  this  Korea  fracas  we  are  not  so 
sure.   The  same  men.  who  deliberately  helped 
our  enemies  gain  control  of  China,  followed 
the  advice  of  Lattlmore  who  on  July  17.  1949. 
said  "The  thing  to  do  U  let  Korea  fall  but 
not  let  It  look  as  though  we  pushed  It,"  are 
still  in  power.     If.  In  the  past,  they  played 
into  the  hands  of  Stalin,  gave  In  to  his  every 
demand  and  ruined  our  chances  for  world 
peace  after  World  War  II,  how  can  we  trust 
them  now  when  our  lives  are  at  stake? 

The  record  shows  the  homeland  Is  In- 
fested with  Reds  and  pinks,  ready  to  sabotage 
every  effort  we  might  make  at  the  cost  of 
blood  and  life.  We  want  to  fight  with  our 
faces  toward  the  enemy,  not  wondering  what 
the  State  Department  may  be  figuring  out 
to  bump  us  off  In  the  rear.  It  Is  a  hard  accu- 
sation, but  repeated  actions  prove  these 
home-grown  enemies  either  enjoy  the  In- 
toxication of  lunacy  or  are  clever  tools,  placed 
In  a  strategic  position  to  further  the  work 
of  the  Red  menace  they  profess  to  abhor.  Mr. 
President,  you  may  think  it  a  virtue  to  con- 
done and  defend  your  political  appointees. 
When  the  safety  of  country  and  the  world 
are  at  slake,  forget  back-slapping  and  poli- 
tics and  remember  perhaps  thousands  and 
minions  of  lives  are  In  the  balance.  Get  rid 
of  these  soft-headed  l>etrayers,  and  when 
we  grab  a  little  roadside  sleep  In  the  mud  of 
a  strange  and  hostile  country,  we  will  breathe 
a  little  easier.  When  a  comrade  clutches  his 
stomach  and  keels  forward,  his  face  writh- 
ing pain,  we  will  know  he  will  not  have 
died  in  vain.  We  are  willing  to  forget  the 
past;  we  trust  you  will  recognize  It  for  what 
It  Is  worth  and  assure  us  success  In  future 
effort.  The  fight  against  communism  will 
not  end  In  a  victory  In  one  land  or  a  series 
of  victories  In  any  one  continent.  It  will  be 
long  and  drawn  out,  testing  American  metal 
to  the  utmost.  We  know  the  evil  In  com- 
munism and  how  It  threatens  our  very  exls- 
tei^ce.  We  are  willing  to  sacrlflce  all,  but  In 
the  struggle,  we  don't  think  we  should  be 
a.sked  to  line  up  with  doubtful  characters 
we  have  reason  to  suspect. 
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Mr  President,  we  mat  be  young  and  fool-  at  Clinton.  lowa.  In  my  district,  to  SUg-  (fctra  oopie.  of  the  if^J?*  «^_Ji  °^*f^ 

hardy,  but  we  rtlll  can  read  the  records  and  ggst  practical  means  by  which  these  loyal  ^  J^«    ^fi^^^^^jSJaSl^alt  mem! 

know  the  score.     If  we  are  to  <«« Jor  our  ^j^^^^  ^an  register  their  protests  Ofll-  ^.7^j  jaix^ieV^^d^aU  S>em? 

country,  we   want   a  clean-up  In   the   State  .    „        munelv     by    Communicating    di-  ^'*  ot  I^nmieB  agn  ujia  ux^u  xn^ 

Department  before  we  give  to  the  fullest.    As  "auy.    ^J^^^y*    "^    ?°™Wate    tO    the  *  **"  ^"""^  "'^^ 

far  back  as   1945.  when  Acheson  was  Under  fectly    with    ^^^    »"«    ^f^^JJf  wirrPn  Cliktok.  Iowa, 

secretary     of     State,     we     remember     Gen.  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Warren  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Patrick    Hurley's    explosive    resignation    as  Austin,  who  formerly  served  in  tne  UOn-  vnited  states  of  America  Delegate, 

Ambassndiir     to     China.     His     accusation —  gress  with  great  distinction.  United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  T. 

Acheson  and  hU  clique  were  dealing  behind  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  WOUld  Tyut   Bm:    Amerlcatis    abhor   war    asd   all 

his  back  with  the  Chinese  Communists     We  h&ye   a   most   salutary  effect   upon   the  the  suffering  which  accompanies  It.    No  na- 

rer  ember  June  19,  1946.  when  Acheson  and  deliberations   of   the   United  Nations   if  tlon  In  the  wOTld  has  a  deeper  hunger  for 

Patterson    (the  Secretary  of   War)    appeared  *               ^       ^  ^aj^^  Success  were  to  world  peace  than  do  we. 

before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  riPlneP^  with  basket  UDOn  basket  of  ^^^  ^^^  can  be  no  peace  as  long  as  some 
and  gave  their  blessing  to  Marshall's  pro-  ^e  deluged  with  '^^f  "fP^  °^''^^  "'  nations  seek  to  force  freedom- loving  peo- 
posal  th  tt  the  Uniied  States  should  actually  mail  from  every  comerof  the  land  com-  ^^^  ^^  ^i^yery,  to  deny  them  the  right  to 
train  and  arm  Communist  fighters  in  China.  mending  Delegate  Austin  for  his  leariess  ^^.^  ^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^j  decent  life,  paying  respect 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  expecied.  Stalin  takes  opfKJSition  to  the  aggressor-tyranti.  ^  q^^j  jn  their  own  fashion, 
over,  leaving  only  the  southern  portion  of  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the  Russia  Is  Intent  on  bringing  the  world  un- 
Korca  (a  narrow  dagger  pointing  Into  the  Clmton  plan,  which  I  include  herewith  der  the  yoke  of  commimlsm.  This  cancer- 
heart  of  Japan )  that  is  not  Communist  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ous  growth  is  spreading  and  even  now  we 
dominated.  With  Stalin,  it  Is  all  or  nothing.  tiecord  "^  attempting  to  burn  »t  out  of  Korea  by 
In  spite  oi  repeated  warnings  from  men  like  „  ..^  «^,  ♦  t  ^*  toiroe  of  arms. 
MacArthur,  the  State  Department  does  noth-  (From   the   CUnton    Herald.   ClUiton,    lowa.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^      ^^^^^ 

Ing  to  protect  oiu-  last  hold  on  the  main-  September  9,  1950 1  Russia  prote^sts  against  bombings  In  North 

land      Congress   appropriates    tlO.000.000    to  Jr  You  Think  Wr  Shocxd  CoNTiNtt  To  Dsop  Korea  she  Is  closing  her  eyes  to  the  millions 

supply  the  Koreans  with  guns  and  amraunl-  Bombs — Not     Powbes     Pctfts — On     North  ^j  \\\eB  snuffed  out  by  her  Inhumanity,  tor- 

lU.n.     Actually   they   got  only   »200   of    this  Korea.  Then  Read  This  ^ure,  and  treachery. 

and  that  for  telephone  wire,  not  enough  to  Attention  Herald  readers:  You.  our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 

pay  for  a  good  TV  set  in  an  average  American  Jacob  Malik.  Russian  delegate  to  the  United  have  my  support  in  your  present  course  of 

home.     When  war  comes  our  boys  are  out-  Nations,  says  he  Is  unhappy  about  the  drop-  action. 

numbered  20  to  1  and  and  take  a  terrific  ^^^^  ^^  bombs  on  North  Korean?.  I  read  recently  In  the  ainton  (Iowa)  Hcr- 
beating.  They  are  Ictt  without  sufflclent  whafs  more,  he  also  whines  that  be  has  ajd  that  Jacob  Malik.  Ru&sUm  delegate,  says 
tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition  and  forced  to  ^^  ^^^  poesession  over  20.000  letters  from  peo-  ^e  has  20.000  letters  protestlr.g  our  bombing 
retreat,  with  only  a  prcmL-^e  of  help  to  come.  pj^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^j^  attitude.  attacks  I  think  you  should  have  some  let- 
As  we  write  (July  18)  things  look  pretty  bed  There  must  be  millions  of  Americans  who  ters  of  rebuttal  and  hence  this  communlca- 
for  the  United  Slates  and  if  the  Communlsu  ^^^j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  aggression  Is  to  be  stopped.  tlon 

rejoice  in  our  reverses,  they  can  be  grateful  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  way— with  steel  i  sign  this  communication  voluntarily.    Ko 

to  our  muddle-headed  geniuses  In  the  State  ^^^  blood.     They  don't  agree  with  Jake  that  o^e  Is  threatening  me  with  prison  or  death 

and  Delense  Departments,  responsible  lor  our  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^e  dropping  powder  puffs  Instead  ^  i  ^jont.    This  U  America;  not  Russia, 

present  plight!                                            ,       .  of  bombs  on   North  Koreans   (those  quaint  ^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^^  yo^,  efforts  on  behaU 

The  State  Departm.-nt  forms  cur  foreign  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^usy  trying  to  slaughter  .         .^          '^ 

policy.     True  to  Communist  tactics  to  cori-  Americana).  Signed:  ' 

fuse  issnes  In  forelen  lands  the  State  Depart-  jj^^^^.^  .^^^  ^^j^^^  j^  would  be  sensible  to  let  ^  Name                                             - 

mcnt  up  to  recent  days,  seems  to  play  the  barren  Austin,  United  States  delegate  to  the  AodrtM 

partyllne  and  has  been  the  essence  of  conlu-  united  Nattcn.s.  know  that  we  are  convinced  ^Ity                                   

Bion    and    uncertainty.      It    helps    China,    It  ^^^^  ^^^^  spread  of  the  Red  cancer  must  be                                   ^ 

drop"*  China.     It  abandons  Formosa;  It  pro-  gtcpped  now;    and  that  his  actions  in  the  __^^.,.^____ 

tects  Formosa.    It  dlsmsntles  German  Indus-  ^j^  ^^^^  our  wholehearted  support? 

tries,  it  furnishes  money  to  rebuild  them     It  .^^^  Herald  thinks  so.     We   believe   It   is  j  j   c     •  l   C       _:»-      I     I»  C^^.L 

denounces  Tito  as  the  murderer  of  American  ^^  ^^^y  ^  furnish  him  with  ammunition  fcxpaDded    SOCUll    SeCUTBy — 1«    "   d^aai- 

alrmen:   It  ptvps  him  money  to  build  a  steel  ^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^   ^^   r^^  ^^en   they   start  •           Welfare    Statiim.    Of    U    It    Good 

mUl.     Supposedly.     It     denounces     coramu-  bleating.  "cuoic    ^•.•u*n., 

nlam  all  over  the  world;    it  refuses  to  take  so  today.  In  two  columns  below,  this  news-  GoTenunCflt? 

Spain,  a  bulwark  of  strength  araliist  com-  p^per  is  jjubltshlng  a  form  letter  which  It  

munlsm  (the  only  country  to  defeat  Stalin)  ^  suggested  you  clip.  sign,  and  mail  without  rr^r-n^cir^Ki  r.w  ni!nurAWK-<? 

into  the  western  Buiopea:i  military  alliance.  jielay  to    Hon.  Warren  Austin,  United  State?',  EXTENSION   fJV  HHJAAtiUSa 

Mr.   President.   "We  who   are   abcut   to  die"  delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  Lake   Sue-  or 

may  be  Just  kids;  If  we  are  to  do  the  dirty  ^^    ^    ^  ^                        tMUCVl  I 

wcrk.  i-n  the  fifrhtlng  front,  we  have  a  right  j^  would  be  even  better,  of  course,  if  those  ItUn.  JtWlH   LP.  UlnlltlAi 

to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  home  front.  interested  In  supportine  Austin  would  send  q^  Michigan 

If   in    so-called    peace,    the    motive   question  ^^  personal  letter?.     The  phrasing  need  not  „nrT^F  nv  RFPRESFNTATTVES 

hangs   on   the   State   Department,   we   want  t^  fancy.     Just  speak  cut.     Any  type  of  com-  IT  TEiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl\Ta 

to  make  ?ur«  free  Americans  and  not  enemy  munlcatlon  will  be  helpful;  the  form  letter  Thursday   Sevtember  14.  1950 

pinks  and  Reds  or  Communist  sympathizers  mn^es  It  ensv  for  everyone  to  help. 

control  the  lend  for  which  we  are  willing  to  q^  delegate  Is  entitled  to  assurance  that  social   SBcrarrr  is   riMocaATic 

glTe  our  Uvea.  Americans    across    the    land    are    standing  j^  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tm- 

•  Ehcuider  to  shoulder  in  his  viewpoints.  believable  that  we  Still  bear  charges  that 

^  We   hcpe   that   this   letter-'^Tlting   move-  ^.^^  ^^.^j  ^^^j.^.^^  system  is   socialistic 

ment    will    spread    throughout    the    U:.lted  leading   toward   a   ^^  elf  are   state. 

The  Clinton  Plan  ^ates.    ---  -  ^  -^  -P  -^  ^ -J  However,  when  we  look  at  the  so^oZ 

fdeiS  in  other  cities  these  Charges,  we  can  readily  see  that 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  imagine  the  efiect  Austin  could  create  by  they  are  coming  from  the  same  persons 

OF  dumping  a  few  million  letters  in  a  pile  on  ^ho  are  and  have  l)een  against  any  legis- 

uniu    UUNDV  n   T  Al  I  F  ^^'C  ^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^  conference  room  and  then  jation  which  raises  the  living  Standards 

nun.  nLnKI  U.  IALLC  invitme  Maiik  to  put  his  (alleged)   20,000  and  improves  the  welfare  of  individuals. 

or  low.A  alongside  them.  These  same  charges  were  made  by  these 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESE-VTATIVES  Austin   could   t?.ke   pride   In   pointing   oiJt  neoole    when    the    original    social 

r/iur.dav.  September  14,  1950  ^^^^  ^^ZVJr  Ty^^Jiv^SuaiTwh:  lad  securit?TegisIation  was  under  coi^der- 

Mr  TAT  T  F     Mr  ^,Deaker  millions  of  machine  guns  trained  on  them.  ation  and  dunng  considerat  CD  of  the 

Mr.  TAIXE.    Mr.  opea^er  m mio^  or  mac        ^                          ^^^^^^  blushing?  slum  clearance  act,  workmen's  compcn- 

Americans  reared  in  the  traditions  of  ^°^'°  f  j^     °  ^      ^nd  employer  liabihty  legislation. 

fair  play,  integrity,  ana  common  decency  ^ ^^^  American  has  a  stake  m  the  United  minimum  wage  legislation,  child  labor 

have  been  outraged  in  recent  weeks  by  jj^^ioni.    Our  future  win  be  molded  by  the  j^^g  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and 

the  despicable  and  infamous  mouthings  success  or  failure  of  its  deliberations.  ^  similar  legislaUon.    It  only  takes  a 

of  the  Russian  delegate  to  the  United  Are  you  willing  to  invest  a  3-cent  stamp  j^^^^gj^^  g  thought  to  see  how  tmfounded 

Nations.  m  this  future?                              ,,     ..        ^  th^co  rharp«  reallv  are     Par  from  be- 

But  it  remained  for  the  Clinton  Her-  if  -■  th-  sign  f  is  letter,  dip  it,  and  t^  "j^tSSiSc  h^d-ouTthe  social 

aid.  rn  outstanding  newspaper  pubhshed  mail  it  without  delay.  mg  a  imuerimuai,  v. 
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sectirity  Insvirance  system  is  a  s«lf- sup- 
porting, contributory  s>-5tetn  in  which 
the  worker  shares  directly  m  meeting  the 
cost  of  protection  afforded  him  m  his 
old  ase  or  his  survivors  in  the  event  of 
his  death.    The  coniributions  and  bene- 
fits are  directly  relaied  to  his  own  pro- 
ductive efforts,  thus  preserviii«  self  reli- 
ajoce.  ^tiative.  ambition,  and  rewarding 
cCort.     Benefits  under  this  system  are 
not  a  chanty  dole  but  are  paid  as  a  mat- 
ter of  n«ht  and  preserve  the  worker  s 
dignity   and    independence.     Since    the 
system  provides  only  a  basic  protection 
it  encourages  workers  to  accumulate  sav- 
ings to  supplement  the  benefits.     No  flat 
benefits   are    provided.    There    are    no 
Government  contributions  and  benefits 
are  payable  only  to  the  covered  members 
of    the    labor    force    or    their    survivors. 
Far  from  be:ng  soc:alistic,  this  s^'stem  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  and  humane 
systems   ever   established   by   our   Gov- 
ernment. 

ncctCASED  covnucK  ktn>  Bzwtnrs 
The    revision    in   the    social -security 
laws,   which   was   signed    by   the   Presi- 
dent on  August  28.  1950.  is  second  only 
to  the  original  Social  Security  Act  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation within  the  past  decade.    Cover- 
age was  extended  to  around   10.000.000 
additional  people,  bringing  the  total  new 
covered  under  the  social-security  insur- 
ance system  to  45  ooo.ooo.    These  approx- 
imately 10.000  000  additional  people  con- 
sist of  4.700.000  nom'arm  self-employed 
persons;    1.500  000  State  and  local  em- 
ployees;     1. OOO.OOO     domestic     workers: 
850  000     agricultural     laborers:     6C0  000 
nonprofit  employees:  400  000  life-insur- 
ance and  traveling  salesmen,  agent  and 
commi.sslon  drivers,  and  industrial  work- 
ers; 200.000  Federal  employees:  and  550.- 
COO  employees  outside  the  United  States 
and    in    Puerto    Rico    and    the    Virgin 
Islands.     The   new   social-security   law 
protects  3  out  of  4  of  the  Nation's  paid 
workers  and  covers  9  out  of  10  full-time 
self-employed  persons. 

Benefits  for  those  now  on  the  social- 
security  insurance  rolls  will  be  rai.sed 
from  $62,000,000  m  August  to  $112,000.- 
000  in  September.  Benefits  for  those  re- 
tiring after  mid- 1952  will  be  doubled. 
Average  pajTnents  for  a  retired  worker 
and  his  wife  were  raised  from  S41  a 
month  to  $75  and  after  a  few  years'  work 
under  the  new  law,  this  average  will  be 
$95. 
BLKErrrs    aito    cov-r»ACB    in     th«     stati    or 

MICHIGAN 

On  August  31.  1950.  131.321  persons 
were  receiving  insurance  benefits  in 
Michigan,  amounting  to  $2,855  039  per 
month.  The  1950  amendments  immedi- 
ately raise  these  payments  to  $5,155,618 
for  September  or  nearly  $62,003,000  per 
annum.  At  present  1.T78.000  people  are 
covered  by  the  social-security  insurance 
system  in  Michigan.  As  of  January  1. 
1951.  the  following  additional  persons 
will  be  covered  in  our  State  181.000  non- 
farm  self-employed;  19.250  a^ncultural 
workers.  30.500  domestic  workers;  and 
"JS  500  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Who  may  be  covered  by  volun- 
tary agreement  In  addition  to  these 
persons  there  will  also  be  certain  full- 
time    life-insurance   salesmen,   certain 


agent  and  commission  drivers,  certain 
full-time  traveling  or  city  salesmen,  and 
certam  industrial  home  workers  covered 
by  the  revised  definition  of  an  employee. 
No  breakdown  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
is  available  for  these  latter  groups. 


Korean   War  Tests   Role  of  Afed;    Will 
They  Be  Casualties,  Too? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


OF  OHIJ 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  REPBESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  19S0 
Mr.  McGregor.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcord,   I  include  the  following 
article: 

Korean  Wa*  Test*  Rous  or  Aged;  Will  Thiy 
Be  Casualtus.  Too?— Pthx-Flzdced  Ettort 
MKANs  Atx  MOST  Have  Butino  PowKa  To 

KEl-P 

CLEVEiAifD— During  World  War  U  we 
learned  that  not  all  of  the  casualties  took 
place  in  the  foxholes  and  on  the  beach- 
head*. A  lot  oX  people  died  a  living  death 
right  here  at  home.  The  aged  were  the  for- 
gotten folks  of  that  war.  They  were  battle 
casualties  along  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
In  the  front  lines. 

When  war  comes,  strange  things  happen 
to  the  American  dollar.  Everybody  needs 
more  of  them.  Prices  of  food  and  clothing 
double  or  triple  And  so  every txidy  makes 
more  money.  Wages  go  way  up.  So  do 
profits. 

Everybody  makes  more  money  except  the 
old  people.  They  stay  where  they  were  be- 
fore war  broke  out.  The  3.000.000  on  old-age 
a-sslstance  received  Just  about  the  same 
checks  m  1945,  when  prices  reached  their 
pea!-,  as  they  did  In  the  years  before  the  war. 
Their  $45  old-age  asslstmce  checks  bought 
goods  they  could  have  purchased  for  aljout 
820  in  peacetime.  The  Government  refused 
to  prant  them  more.  So  they  slowly  starved. 
Their  poverty  grew  more  critical.  They  were 
the  casualties  of  the  home  front. 

CALL  IT  POLICE  ACTIOM  BUT  tTS  STH-L  A  WAR 

Now  we  are  In  another  war.  Don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  that  the  fighting  In  Korea 
IB  merely  police  action.  You  know  we  are 
at  war.  On  paper,  the  aggressor  Is  North 
Korea.  In  reality,  the  aggreswjr  U  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  North  Koreans,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  United  Nations  would  never 
stand  for  a  war  of  invasion,  would  never  have 
dared  to  fire  the  first  shot  without  the  back- 
ing of  Rtiaela.  The  North  Koreans  are  sup- 
plied with  Russian  materials. 

8o  the  United  SUtes — and  the  United 
Nations— are  warring  with  Russia  even 
though  no  formal  declaration  has  been  made. 
That  adds  up  to  a  long  war.  And  the  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  to  win  this  one  the  Nation 
must  be  placed  on  an  all-out  warllme  loot- 
in?. 

That  means  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
resources,  human  and  material.  It  means 
that  every  l»«t  person  In  this  country  must 
contribute  to  the  wlnnlnat  of  the  peace.  We 
can't  do  that  If  we  have  mllllous  of  casualties 
at  home. 

Today  there  are  at  least  11.500,000  people 
In  America  65  years  of  age  or  older.  That's 
a  lot  of  people.     They  are  needed  In  a  war 

economy. 

But  mUllons  of  these  are  already  casual- 
ties. More  than  3.600.000  of  them  have  abao- 
lutely  no  Income  at  all.     More  than  2.000,000 


have  incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year  More 
than  aCKXI.OOO  have  less  than  •^^OO  «  y^ 
So  of  the  11.500.000  past  65.  some  7.500.0OO 
have  less  than  $1,000.  or  nothing  at  all 
They  live  In  poverty  or  on  the  (rln«e  of 
ijoverty  These  7.500.000  are  casualties. 
They  cannot  help  the  economy  because  they 
have  no  purchasing  power  to  contribute  to 
the  WW  effort. 

MAKE     HOME     SOLDIERS     OF     THE     MILLIONS     0» 
ACE3 

N  ,w  If  America  Is  to  convert  to  an  all-out 
war  effort.  It  Is  going  to  have  to  n;|ake  home 
soldiers  of  these  people  Some  of  J»^e™-  °* 
course,  will  find  Jobs,  especially  ^ hen  the 
employment  market  tightens.  But  million, 
o^lhem  will  not  be  acceptable  to  Industry 
because  they  are  too  old.  or  because  they  "« 
blind  or  otherwise  physically  disabled. 
Nevertheless,  they  can  be  ^'^'^^  ^'^'^^^°]^ 
dlers  If  the  Government  wants  to  help  them 
enlist   in   the   war  to  save   democracy. 

They  can  help  In  a  valuable  way.  They 
can  help  by  being  transformed  from  paupers 
into  folks   able   to  bold   their   own   In   the 

market  place.  ,v,i^.T. 

Wby  should  our  Government  make  things 
tougher  than  they  already  are?  Why  try  to 
fight  a  war  overseas  and  at  the  same  time 
support  an  Intolerable  burden  of  poverty  at 
home?  Why  saddle  ourselves  with  people 
who  are  useless  to  the  economy,  and  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayers,  when  we  have  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  stand  on  their  own 

two  feet?  .^        ^     ^ 

Let's  grant  that  these  folks  cant  put  on 
a  uniform  and  march  oO  to  the  wars.  Let's 
grant  that  they  can't,  because,  of  advanced 
age  or  disability,  compete  with  younger 
people  m  Industry.  Let's  grant  that  they 
have    passed    the    stage    of    productivity. 

WT  CAN  T  ATFORD  A  WAR  AND  A  DEPmiSMON.  TOO 

That  doesn't  mean  that  they  can't  be  use- 
ful In  a  war  economy  ( and  for  that  matter, 
in  a  peace  economy,  too)  everybody  must 
have  purchasing  power  to  keep  the  Nation 
healthy.  When  millions  have  no  money, 
and  there  are  poois  of  poverty,  we  wind 
up  with  areas  of  depression. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  fight  a  war 
and  depression  at  the  same  time. 

So  the  smart  thing  to  do  te  to  win  the  war 
against  depression  at  home,  and  to  do  It 
right  now.  before  It  Is  too  late. 

"We  aren't  winning  It  with  the  weapon 
called  H  R  6000.  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended.  True,  it  will  Increase  average  old- 
age  insurance  by  about  77  percent.  But 
that  only  means  that  the  average  wUl  be 
Increased  to  $47  or  so  a  month,  and  you  can't 
get  along  today  on  that  kind  of  money.  The 
3,000.000  on  old-age  assistance  aren't  going 
to  be  helped  at  all;  they  will  still  continue 
to  receive  their  $46  average  each  month. 

So  the  Social  Security  Act  Un  t  the  answer. 
It  won't  prevent  casualties  en  the  horn* 
front. 


Antitrust  Penalties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAss-icursnT-^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  appearing 
In  the  September  13  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor: 

AKTrrRUST  Penalties 

There  has  been  some  talk  lately  of  Increas- 
ing llie  penalties  fur  violation  oT  th«  anti- 


trust laws  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
heartily  against  monopoly  and  monopolistic 
practices  but  we  question  seriously  whether 
this  Is  the  fair  or  effective  way  to  suppress 

them.  • 

What  seems  to  be  needed  first  is  reliable 
legal  definitions  of  what  constitutes  monop- 
olistic business  practice  or  conspiracy  In 
restraint  of  trade.  Recent  Judicial  decisions 
have  so  extended  the  area  of  presumption 
allowed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commlselon 
that  It  is  genuinely  difficult  lor  many  execu- 
tives of  large  firms  to  know  when  or  whether 
they  are  violating  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts.  , 

In  the  somewhat  simpler  sphere  of  personal 
criminology  It  has  been  found  that  certainty 
of  punishment  Is  a  much  more  effective  de- 
terrent to  crime  than  la  severity  of  a  pen- 
alty the  culprit  may  hope  to  escape.  Armed 
robbery  will  be  less  frequent  in  a  city  whose 
police  force  has  a  good  record  of  detection 
than  in  one  with  stern  Judges  but  a  low 
percentage  of  convictions. 

Correspondingly,  what  seems  needed  in  the 
business  field  Is  a  thorough  restudy  and 
overhsuilnf?  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  state 
more  specifically  what  U  or  is  not  permitted 
as  to  methods  of  competition  or  degrees  of 
concentration  in  business.  Then  when  husi- 
ne.^smen.  attomevs.  and  courts  have  more 
definite  criteria  to  apply,  the  present  penal- 
ties may  be  found  sufficient 

This  is  a  situation  In  which  one  good  yard- 
slick  would  have  better  effect  than  a  dozen 
switches — or  clubs. 


The  San  Francisco  Formula  for  Industrial 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OE 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1950 


Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  RrcoFD  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  San  Francisco  Employers 
Council.  The  bulletin  is  entitled  "For- 
mula for  industrial  Peace"  and  relates 
how  a  threatenei  strike  of  retail-store 
delivery  drivers  was  averted  by  persistent 
negotiations  under  the  formula,  which 
had  its  inception  back  in  1938. 

At  that  time  I  was  just  completing  my 
first  year  of  service  as  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  During 
mv  initial  year  in  that  office  it  had  be- 
come increasingly  evident  to  me  that 
many  of  our  labor-manasemcnt  disputes 
and  the  strikes  which  sometimes  re- 
sulted were  due.  at  lea.'^t  In  part,  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  general  clearing 
house  through  which  efforts  to  promote 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace 
could  be  coordinated.  There  was  no 
mechanism  to  permit  those  in  lx)th  labor 
and  management  with  a  clear  under- 
standing and  an  honest  interest  in  en- 
couraging good  relations,  yet  not  di- 
rectlv  connected  with  settlement  of  spe- 
cific issues,  to  attempt  an  adjustment. 

It  is  psycholoKicaily  true  that  often 
In  the  heat  of  discussion  basic  problems, 
capable  of  solution,  become  embroiled 
in  personal  attitudes  and  differences,  and 


deadlocks  develop  as  a  result.    With  this 
thought  in  mind  I  initiated  a  require- 
ment that  all  imlons  affiliated  with  the 
labor  council  consult  the  council  and 
obtain  strike  sanction  from  that  body  l)e- 
fore  a  strike  could  be  called.    Under  tiiis 
procedure,  when  strike  sanction  is  sought 
the  employer  is  called  in  to  present  his 
views   and  arguments  on   the   issue   at 
hand      The  matter  is  then  referred  to 
the  president  of  the  latwr  councU.  until 
recently  myself,  and  he  contacts  ofi5cial 
representatives  of  the  ma.lor  employer's 
organizations  which  may  be  involved  to 
confer  on  possible  means  of  settlement. 
Bv  this  means  discussions  are  held  on  a 
plane  permitting  sober  consideration  of 
the  basic  issues  and  without  the  discolor- 
ation of  personal  animosities.    Out  of 
such  meetings,  and  over  the  period  of 
years  since  they  were  first  initiated.  San 
Francisco  has  emerged  with  a  99-»^iiw 
percent  clean  record  of  working  out  dis- 
putes without  strikes.     That  is  the  true 
picture   of   the   labor   situation   in   San 
Francisco,  as  contrasted  with  the  state- 
ments made  from  time  to  time  by  some 
uninformed  or  prejudiced  individuals  to 
the  effect  that  San  Francisco  is  a  strike- 
ridden  city.  ^.  , 
In  a  summary  of  labor-relations  activi- 
ties   accompanying   the    bulletin    to    be 
printed   with   these    remarks,    the    em- 
plovers  council  points  to  the  fact  that 
June  of  1950  was  the  tenth  consecutive 
month    during    which    no    strikes    were 
called  aeainst  coimcil  members  operatmg 
under  the  formula.    Such  evidence  is 
striking  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
formula   for   industrial  peace   and   is  a 
direct  refutation  of  irresponsible  pub- 
licity depicting  the  city  as  the  victim  of 
industrial  warfare.     I  take  considerable 
pleasure  and  pride  in  this  record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  in  the  successful  operation 
of  the  formula  as  exempUfied  in  the  case 
cited  in  the  employers  council  bulletin, 
which  follows: 

Formula  for  Indcsttual  Pe.\ce 
The  threatened  strike  set  for  Wednesday. 
August  30,  ty  AFL  Retail  Delivery  Drivers 
Uiuou.  Local  278.  which  would  have  crippled 
the  operations  of  more  than  '200  San  I-xan- 
cisco  retail  stores  and  Inconvenienced  thou- 
sands of  San  Francisco  residents  perhaps  for 
months  has  been  settled  mainly  through  the 
persistent  effortij  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  and  the  employers  council  alter 
3  months  of  negotiations. 

It  is  noted  here  because  it  Is  another  out- 
standing example  of  the  working  of  the  San 
Francisco  formula  for  industrial  peace  which 
has  averted  many  costly  stnites  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  past  10  years. 

The  contract  between  the  Retail  Delivery 
Owners  and  Operators  Association  and  the 
union  expired  last  June.  The  union  voted 
to  strike  tu  enforce  Its  demand  for  an  Ui- 
cea^e  of  13^4  cents  an  hour  after  the  nego- 
tiations became  deadlocked.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Council,  working  with  the  olEcers 
and  rank  and  file  of  the  union,  then  recom- 
mended a  compromise,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  employer^  council  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  and  operators  and  accepted  by  the 
union  membership  last  Tuesday,  It  provided 
a  wage  Increase  cf  6  cents  per  hour  by  the 
Owners  and  Operators  Association,  who  In 
turn  were  given  Important  cost-item  conces- 
sions by  the  imlon. 

W.  G.  Storh, 
EzecutUe  Vice  President, 
San   Franc:sco  Employers   Council. 
SU-TEMEER   1,  1950. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHXJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  Include,  at  this  time,  the  address 
I  dehvered  on  September  4, 1950.  in  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  at  the  first  joint  Labor 
Day  commemoration  ceremony  held 
by  the  combined  membership  of  the 
Worcester  Central  Labor  Union  and  the 
Worcester  Industrial  Union  Council. 
The  address  follows: 

I  feel  especlallv  proud  and  privileged  to 
take  part  in  this  "first  Joint  Labor  Day  cele- 
bration of  the  Worcester  Central  Labor 
Union  and  tbe  Worcester  Industrial  Union 
Council.  .^. 

Both  as  a  public  official  and  a  private  citi- 
zen. I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  keynote 
of  your  meeting  here  today  Is  unity. 

No  one  can  sav,  wltb  absolute  certainty, 
whether  or  not  the  Korean  war  Is  the  first 
fighting  step  of  communistic  challenge  to 
the  whole  power  and  existence  of  the  United 
states.  However,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  with  certainty,  that  no  matter  what 
develops,  we  are  facing  disaster,  unless  every 
element  in  our  American  society  does  not 
unite  in  patriotic  purpose  for  our  national 
weUare  The  character  strength  of  America 
as  a  Nation,  and  America's  abUlty  as  a  world 
leader,  is  being  directly  tested  by  Russian 
leaders  this  very  minute,  and  we  need  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Unless  we  answer  that  test  by  demonstrat- 
ing true  national  unity,  we  wUl  be  In  grave 
danger  of  being  destroyed. 

That  national  unity  wUl  have  to  be  a  lot 
more  concrete  than  words  or  proclamations, 
or  mere  political  compromise;  we  will  have 
to  achieve  something  far  beyond  any  polite 
bipartisanship.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  strive  for.  and  demand  as  an  ideal 
and  an  actual  practice,  complete  national 
unity,  something  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  must  engage  in  with  our  hearU  and  otir 

souls. 

citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
country   we  have  In  war  and  In  peace  fought 
together  In  common  causes  against  common 
dangers,  shared  common  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings   triumphed  In  conunon  successes,  and 
the  'independence  of  liberty  which  we  now 
possess  are  the  works  of  combined  counciU 
and  united  efforts,  resulting   In  benefits  to 
aU     This  unity  is  the  source  of  our  strength, 
the  core  of  our  liberty,  the  foundation  of 
our  peaceful  living.     It  U.  therefore,  a  great 
and  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  any  one 
class  of  Americans  is  naturally  and  Inevi- 
tably  hostile  to  any   other  class,   that   the 
wealthy  and  the  worklagman.  employer  and 
employee  are  destined  to  Uve  in  mutual  con- 
vict. ,       .       ... 
Down  throtigh  the  years  America  has  lived 
to  give  the  lie  to  aU  who  would  deny  that 
in    unity    and    JusUce    for    all.    reside    the 
strength,   wealth,   and  peace   of   our  United 
States  and  all  its  varied  peoples,  who.  Uvlng 
and   working   as   one,   have   mtxle   and   kept 
our  country  one.     Upon  our  continued  pro- 
ductive   activity    and    efficiency   depend   the 
maintenance   and   the   improvement   of   our 
standards  of  Uvlng  as  weU  as  our  very  tvx- 
vlval  as  a  democracy  able  to  meet  and  repulse 
Communist  tyranny. 

In  no  btisiness.  nor  profession,  nor  craft, 
nor  Institution  In  America  Is  there  room  to- 
day for  any  man  with  a  divided  aUegtance. 
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We  Americans  cannot  afford  to  blind  our- 
s«!res  to  the  terrible  conflict  vhlch  faces 
us  today.  Tb«  Issue  U  obvious  and  we  must 
solve  It  or  disintegrate;  the  hope  of  all  man- 
kind rests  with  us  In  this  hour. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  will  not  suc- 
WMi  fnllj  mistaln  the  position  of  leadership 
M  on*  of  the  two  mighty,  opposing,  and 
world-wide  forces  contending  for  the  fate  of 
humanity — with  "one  hand  tied  behind  her 
back  "  In  this  dangerous  time,  if  we  fall. 
w«  disappear  as  a  great  nation.  Whatever 
Bonla's  further  lnt«ntlons  are.  it  is  high 
time  we  begin  adjusting  rur  mind  and  our 
conduct  to  meet  any  additional  threats. 

Nowadays,  the  field  of  battle  Is  the  whole 
world.  Wars  are  fought  not  only  for  terri- 
tory or  econcHnlc  gains,  but  for  a  funda- 
mental way  of  life.  The  whole  plan  of  liv- 
ing must  change  when  our  democratic  way 
of  life  Is  opposed.  Business  as  usual,  pleas- 
xire  as  usual,  standards  of  living  as  usual, 
political  prejudices  and  partisanships  aa 
usual,  are  shameful  objectives  for  any  In- 
dividual or  class  to  pursue  now. 

If  we  try  to  gain  the  victory  at  the  least 
cost.  It  is  very  likely  we  shall  lose  all.  The 
struggle  we  are  presently  engaged  In  Is 
everybody's  struggle  and  the  meeting  of  It  Is 
everybody's  duty.  That  Is  the  kind  of  unity 
we  need  to  convince  our  fighting  men  In 
Korea,  and  those  who  are  being  called,  that 
the  American  people  are  squarely  behind 
them. 

To  establish  our  basic  national  unity,  we 
must,  first  of  all.  respect  and  uphold  the 
laws  and  regulations  promulgated  by  our 
legislative  authorities.  We  cannot  all  be 
Presidents,  or  generals,  or  Cabinet  Members. 
The  rules  we  permit  to  be  made,  under  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  In  regula- 
tion of  our  economy.  In  restriction  of  our 
personal  privileges  and  to  concentrate  on 
our  national  resources  to  one  single  pxirpose, 
aracC  be  observed  and  accepted. 

We  must  also  persistently  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  public  opinion  that  will  recog- 
nize the  public  duty  of  a  private  citizen. 
American  public  conscience  Is  the  unified 
demand  of  the  people  that  each  Individual 
promotes  the  general  welfare  In  personal 
conduct  by  obeying  the  regulations  to  which 
all  of  us  are  subjected  Evading,  either  by 
cunning  or  official  favor,  the  ot)aervance  of 
law4.  which  have  been  properly  approved.  U 
little  short  of  treaaon  when  this  Nation  is 
flghtlnc  for  lU  very  stirvlval  against  the 
most  poUoDOtu  enemy  In  the  history  of  the 

world. 

This  U  the  moment  for  national  and  In- 
dividual sacnnce  Bacnflces  raise  otir  self- 
respect  to  the  point  where  It  becomes  a 
miKhty  national  asset.  Thoee  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  nation's  perils  and  sacrlfleea 
to  enrich  tbemaelTct  by  e«ploltatlon  or  for 
the  gain  of  peraonal,  claaa  or  political  power 
are  saboteurs  of  unity  Neither  sophUtl- 
cated  criticism,  nor  blind  obedience  U  unity. 
True  unity  comprises  Impeccable  honor,  un- 
sel.nsh  devotion  and  Invincible  purpose. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  jrou  for  the  demon- 
stration of  unity  empbaetaed  through  this 
gathering  this  morning.  I  know,  and  every- 
one knows,  that  the  heroic  contributions 
and  patriotic  services  of  labor,  during  all 
our  wars,  are  among  the  proudest  pages  of 
our  national  history.  The  labor  movement 
in  this  country  Is  as  thoroughly  American  as 
the  Washington  Monument  or  the  Llncoltn 
Memorial.  There  are  approximately  15,000.- 
000  trade  unionists  In  the  United  States; 
with  the  menibers  of  their  families  and  close 
relatives,  they  undoubtedly  represent  almost 
a  fourth  of  our  entire  population.  The 
Communists  have  made  desperate  efforts  to 
secure  a  firm  foothold  In  the  American  l<*bor 
movement,  but  they  have  failed  utterly, 
because  the  hand  of  American  labor  Is  raised 
ai^alnst  them  and  will  continue  to  be  raised 
against  them. 

Ood  forbid  any  devilish  decision  of  the 
Communist  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  to  plunge 
this  Nation  end  the  world  Into  the  hell  of 


a  third  world  war,  but  we  must  remain 
prepared  for  any  such  eventuality.  If  It 
comes,  I  am  supremely  confident  that  the 
American  working  people,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
group  In  promoting  the  national  unity  es- 
sential for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and 
all  Christian  clvUlatlon. 


Are  the  Loaned  Ships  Stopping 
Communism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
ships  loaned  to  Russia  some  of  the  naval 
craft  have  been  returned  and  only  a  few 
of  the  mercha-nt  ships.  What  are  these 
fhips  doing  today  to  help  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  march  of  communism? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  the  following  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  News,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio: 

Wht   Akz  UwrrrD  SxA-ns-Owifn)   Ships 

WOBKINC  rOR  THE  RUSSIANS? 

Here  Is  a  piece  of  fine  auxiliary  news  about 
the  war  In  Korea: 

Russia  has  In  Korean  waters,  or  nearby,  a 
fleet  of  about  800  large  and  small  merchant 
vessels. 

In  1946.  the  United  States  "loaned"  Rus- 
sia 681  naval  craft.  They  were  classified  as 
follows:  15  river  tugs:  34  mine  sweepers: 
30  landing  craft.  Infantry;  28  frigates;  78 
submarine  chasers:  8  motor  torpedo  boats; 
17  landing  craft,  tank;  IM  motor  torpedo 
boaU;  43  motor  mine  sweepers;  4  floating 
workshops;  26  submarine  chasers;  54  Isnd 
craft,  mechanized:  36  submarine  chasers; 
1  motor  launch;  1  plane  personnel  boat;  3 
landing  craft,  support;  3  landing  craft,  ve- 
hicle. 3  Ice  breakers:  4  350-ton  pontoon 
barges:  1  light  cruiser. 

Rtissla  has  returned  some  of  the  craft,  no 
one  will  say  how  many. 

Question  Is.  how  many  of  these  United 
States  "loans"  arc  working  for  Russia  and/or 
North  Korea  this  minute?  For  a  great  deal 
of  the  Imported  North  Korean  material  Is 
arriving  by  ship  from  the  nearby  Russo- 
Slberlan  ports. 

Representative  Alvim  Wcicmcl.  of  San- 
dtisky,  has  been  trying  for  months  to  get 
an  answer  to  the  question.  In  1940.  he  was 
chalrnun  of  a  House  committee  which  tried 
to  get  details  of  the  Russian-United  State* 
deal  over  the  ships,  succeeded  finally  In  get- 
ting Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall's  at- 
tention. Oeneral  Marshall  said  the  then 
Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  knew  more 
about  It,  and  produced  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Acheson  promptly  told  the  committee 
the  loan  of  the  ships  to  our  then  •brave  war 
ally"  was  none  of  Congress'  business.  But 
Congressman  Weichel  has  kept  at  the  mat- 
ter, got  the  details,  and  recently  learned 
from  Navy  and  State  Department  sources 
that  Russia  returned  "some  "  of  the  craft. 
still  using  some,  though  no  one  will  say 
where. 

Three  weeks  ago.  Congressman  Weichzl 
told  the  House  he  had  learned  from  an  ex- 
OI  who  had  been  at  an  Okinawa  supply 
base  that,  after  the  Jap  surrender,  we  sold 
tanks  there  to  Russia  at  112  a  ton.  Gives 
us  a  creepy  feeling  to  wonder  how  much  of 
our  own  manufacture  la  coming  at  vu  over 
the  mountains  north  of  Pusan. 


Expose  of  Medical  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TT\'E3 
Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  will 
launch  one  of  the  most  vicious  assaults 
ever  directed  against  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  administration. 
and  the  Democratic  Party  beninning  the 
week  of  October  8.  In  a  concentrated 
and  concerted  2-week  period  this  organi- 
zation, which  we  well  know  as  one  of  the 
most  insidioas  lobbies  in  Washington, 
will  spend  $1.110.000— let  me  repeat. 
$1.110.000 — in  a  so-called  Me.ssace  of 
Freedom  that  will  reach  150.000.000 
Americans  through  their  daily  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  radios. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  campaign  Is 
to  mislead  the  people  and  to  corrupt  the 
public  mind  against  its  own  best  interest. 
It  is  far  more  than  an  attack  on  the 
President's  health  program.  It  is  a  con- 
certed all-out  method  of  beating  Demo- 
crats and  those  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent's health  program,  at  the  polls  this 
November.  Bear  this  in  mind,  the  AMA 
campaign  is  not  directed  against  social- 
ized medicine,  it  is  aimed  against  health 
insurance. 

If  you  examine  how  the  American 
Medical  Association  Is  going  to  spend  its 
money,  you  will  see  that  this  is  no  ordi- 
nary advertising  campalcjn.  Usually  an 
organization  with  a  $1,000  000  advertis- 
ing fund  spreads  the  money  over  a  12- 
month  period.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
procedure  of  American  business,  the 
AMA  Is  concentrating  its  spending  In  2 
wetk.s — two  extremely  Important  weeks 
during  the  month  of  October  Just  pre- 
ceding the  close  of  the  fall  political  cam- 
paign. It  Is  quite  obvious  that  by  u-sing 
the  pretext  of  calling  this  an  educational 
campaign,  the  AMA  Is  Invading  the  .sanc- 
tity of  American  homes  and  the  men  and 
women  In  those  homes  have  no  way  of 
flshting  back. 

I  have  recently  learned  how  the  doc- 
tors" lobby  If  going  to  spend  its  $1,000  000 
fund  The  AMA  U  bud«eting  $560,000 
for  ads  in  11.000  newspaper*— every  ma- 
jor newspaper  In  the  United  States.  The 
AMA  Is  budgeting  about  $300,000  for  an- 
nouncements on  more  than  1.000  radio 
stations— etations  broadcasting?  in  every 
Important  city  in  the  Nation.  The  AMA 
Is  budgeting  $250,000  for  full-page  ads  In 
the  30  national  magazines  having  the 
largest  circulation. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  The  medical 
lobby  has  fellow  conspirators  who  are 
conniving  and  conspiring  with  them  to 
help  kill  liberal  legislation  by  defeating 
those  who  support  the  President  s  Fan- 
Deal  program.  The  American  Medical 
Association  hopes  for  tie-in  advertise- 
ments on  the  radio  and  in  newspapers 
that  may  reach  the  staggering  total  of 
$19,000,000. 

They  want  to  spend  $20,000,000  to  tell 
the  people  that  "the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheese"  and  that  health  insurance 
Is  socialized  medicine,  when  it  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.    I  ask  myself,  and  I  ask 
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ycu.  what  we  can  do  to  combat  this  un- 
holy. un-American  propaganda  cam- 
paign. For  myself.  I  intend  to  ask  my 
constituents  to  expose  this  campaign  for 
whpt  it  1. — an  attack  on  President  Tru- 
man, on  the  administration,  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  on  Democratic  candidates, 
and  above  all,  primarily  an  attack  upon 
tl:e  p3ople  themselves.  I  am  going  to 
tell  Ely  ccnsUtuents  tlaat  their  candi- 
dales  rnd  they  themselves  will  be  the 
victims  unless  they  take  the  initiative 
from  the  reactionaries  by  telling  every- 
one— everywhere — what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen before  it  happens. 

I  am  sufigesting  that  the  people  put 
on  a  telephone  campaign  or  expose  in 
their  coir.muniUes  long  before  October  8. 
If  each  person  calls  10  people  and  each 
of  these  people  calls  10  others,  and  the 
chain  continues,  everyone  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  thus  new.  insidious,  pohtical 
tactic  designed  to  cripple  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Fair  Deal  program. 

The  magazine.  Editor  and  Publisher, 
which  is  published  for  newspaper  and 
public  relations  people,  carried  an  article 
in  the  issue  of  August  26.  1950.  in  which 
it  outlines  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's propaganda  program  against 
the  people.  I  would  like  to  read  the  full 
text.     It  follows: 

AMA's   ll.llO.OCO  Ad   Pkosbam   Srr   rot 

OCTOEia 

(By  George  A.  Brandenburg) 

Chicago  —Advertising's  heavy  artUlery  at 
the  natlor.al  and  local  level  will  boom  out 
messages  to  rcatllrm  and  solidify  public  faith 
In  American  enterprise  through  endorsement 
of  voluntary  health  insurance  and  opposition 
to  State  scclallsm.  according  to  plans  an- 
nounced this  week  by  tbe  American  Medical 
AscucLttion. 

During  2  weeks  In  October,  the  AMA  "Mes- 
sage of  Freedom."  together  with  thousands 
of  tle-ln  ads,  will  reach  150.000.000  Ameri- 
cans throuKh  the  (treatest  number  of  newi- 
pai>er.  magazine,  and  radio  ads  ever  devoted 
to  a  single  theme 

NEWSP*Fmn     HfAD     LIST 

Newspapers  will  carry  the  heavy  lead  of 
AMA  and  tie-ln  advertUlng.  with  copy  sched- 
uled to  run  during  the  week  of  October  8  It 
was  announced  by  Clem  Whltaker  and  Leone 
Baxter,  driecaud  to  coordinate  AMA  s  na- 
tional edurallun  campaign. 

The  advertising  budget  approred  by  tbe 
AMA  bosrd  of  trustees  totals  11,110.000,  of 
whl' h  Sfteo  WfO  hH»  been  allocated  to  news- 
pajjers.  S.TjO.000  to  radio,  and  laaCCOO  to 
national  magatlnes.  Approximately  144,600 
Individual  doctors.  In  every  comrounitv  In 
America,  will  share  the  cost  of  this  adver- 
tUlng projjrara  through  their  dues  payments 
to  AMA. 

"This,  without  doubt  1«  the  broadest-cov- 
erage newsijaper  advertisement  of  the  year. 
Judged  frcm  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  newspapers  Included  In  the  schedule."  de- 
clared Whltaker  and  Baxter,  the  busband- 
and-wlfe  public-relations  counselors  who 
have  prepared  the  advertUing  ammunition 
for  thL";  mass  appeal. 

rir\EN    THOtJSAKD    NEWSPAPKRS   SCHn>Xn-CT 

The  AMA's  EChedule  will  run  In  approxi- 
mately ll.OCO  newspr.pery.  Including  every 
bona  fide  caUy  and  weekly  paper  In  the  48 
States.  District  of  Colun-.bla.  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 

E^ery  newspaper  on  the  schedule  will  re- 
ceive an  Insertion  order  early  In  September 
from  Lockwood-Shackelford  Co..  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency  selected  to  handle  this  busl- 
ncrs  for  a  70-lnch  (5  cclumns  by  14  Inches*, 
black-ar-d-whlte  display  ad.     Full-FRse  ads 


are  also  schediiled  In  Sunday  newspaper  sup- 
plements and  national  magazines.  Sunday 
magazines  are  In  addition  to  all  dallies  and 
weeklies. 

AMA  copy  will  likewise  appear  In  business, 
professional  trade  publications  30  days  ahead 
of  general  schedule  to  develop  tle-ln  adver- 
tising support  from  allied  organizations, 
business,  and  Industry. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  Oc- 
tober, more  than  1.000  radio  stations  wUl 
broadcast  spot  announcements,  covering 
every  State.  Ha;!rail  and  Alaska.  In  addition, 
30  national  magazi.nes  will  carry  full-page 
messages  concurrently. 

The  AMA  advertising  schedule  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

V/eekly  newspapers:  the  week  of  October  8. 

Dally  newspapers:  October  11. 

Sunday  newspaper  supplements:  October 
15. 

National  magazines:  the  week  of  October 
8  for  weekiie-;  the  November  Issues  of 
monthlies,  distributed  In  October. 

Radio;  second  and  third  weeks  of  October. 

Sunday  newspaper  supplements  will  in- 
clude American  Weekly.  This  Week,  Parade, 
a-^d  28  Independent  Sunday  magazine  sec- 
tiuns.  representing  an  estimated  total  clrcu- 
iatiion  of  over  38,000,000. 

STTX.  TEBEIFIC  nTPACT 

Commenting  on  AMA's  blanket-cov'-E^e 
policy.  Mr.  Whltaker  told  E.  and  P.:  "We  want 
the  terrific  Impact  of  all  media  hitting  at 
once  This  Is  a  "grass  roots'  advertising 
campaign,  directed  to  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, whether  they  live  In  great  cities,  small 
towns,  cr  villages,  or  on  farms. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  newspaper,  there  are 
doctors — and  doctors"  patients.  The  AMA 
advertising  program  Is  designed  to  blanket 
every  area  of  medical  practice.  Consequent- 
Iv,  the  schedule  calls  frr  the  tise  of  adver- 
tising space  In  all  the  newspapers  of 
America.  There  will  t)e  some  duplication  of 
circulation  but  the  added  Impact  of  that 
duplication  is  debired.  so  that  medicine's 
story  can  l>e  hammered  home  by  repetition   ' 

Newspapers  wUl  have  ample  tle-ln  possibil- 
ities, he  pointed  out.  The  Whttaker-Baxter 
team  has  prepared  an  advertising  kit  which 
will  reach  newspaiiers  about  September  1, 
outlining  In  detail  20  or  more  profitable  tle- 
ln  promotions  at  the  local  level  These  In- 
clude drug  stores,  all  types  of  merchants  and 
bunlnesiimen.  manufacturers.  Infurance  com- 
panies and  agencies,  local  health  plans  and 
hospitals. 

BLUI  CBOM   TO   COOTCaATX 

Local  Blue  CroM  and  Blue  Shield  plans  will 
be  provided  with  material  which  they  can 
use  as  a  part  of  their  own  Institutional  pro- 
motion c«mpal»;ns  to  coincide  with  AMA's 
advertUlng  prrj^^ram,  Lawrence  C.  Wells,  pub- 
lic relations  director  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blus 
bhleld  Commuslons.  told  E.  and  P. 

These  groups  will  advertise  In  newspapers, 
he  said,  to  exploit  Blue  CroM  and  Blue  bhleld 
prepaid  Insurance  programs  from  a  brand- 
name  standpoint. 

Blue  CroM  and  Blue  Shield  plans  wlU  re- 
ceive suggested  newspaper  ads  In  vartous 
fci.:es.  Including  mats  for  larger  ads  up  to 
half-page  size. 

In  addlUon  to  specific  suggested  Ue-lns 
from  local  business  firms  of  all  types,  the 
AMA  kit  also  Includes  a  fuU-page  Freedom 
RoU-Call  layout  that  will  permit  Individ- 
uals, or  their  organizations,  to  be  Identified 
with  the  program. 

In  order  that  national  advertisers  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  tie 
In  with  the  campaign,  letters,  signed  by  Dr. 
Elmer  L.  Henderson.  AMA  president,  and 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer,  chairman  of  the  AMA 
board  of  trustees,  are  going  out  this  month 
to  the  presidents  of  25.000  big  firms,  telling 
of  the  campaign's  objectives,  and  why  their 
respective  flrnis  should  participate. 


Have  mDca  nnvoar 


Another  letter  Is  going  to  the  7,000  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, urging  retailers  to  ]oln  In  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  Whltaker  and  Bax- 
ter alao  Indicated  they  expect  cooperation 
from  unrelated  groups,  such  as  the  railroads 
and  power  companies. 

To  develop  tle-ln  advertising  stipport  from 
allied  organizations  and  business  generally, 
special  AMA  copy  will  t>e  used  early  in  Sep- 
tember in  buslneas.  medical,  drug,  advertis- 
ing and  publlahlng  pu'oUcations.  The  lat- 
ter will  include  Editor  and  Publisher.  Pub- 
lisher's Auxiliary,  American  Press,  National 
Publisher,  Publishers'  Tab,  and  all  State 
pre«s  association  publications  In  the  United 
States. 


Excess-Profits  Tax  Sbonld  Be  Enacted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

or  KTW  JOBIT 

IN  THE  HOtJfiE  OP  REPBBBENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  in  favor  of  an  excess- profits  tax.  The 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  has  returned  to  us  a  t)ill  tbat 
greatly  increases  the  taxes  to  be  paid. 
but  it  does  not  provide  any  excess-profits 
tax  on  the  corporations.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  admiimtration  should 
ignore  the  right  and  justice  of  requiring 
corporations,  with  the  highest  profits 
ever  recorded,  to  escape  payment  of  taxes 
iMsed  upon  what  is  easily  discernible  as 
excess  profits. 

We  had  an  excess-profits  tax  during 
World  War  II.  We  need  It  badly  at  thU 
time  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  help  meet 
the  cost  of  the  present  war.  and  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  for  the  future. 
War  is  a  time  of  sacrifice.  Our  boys  are 
being  wounded  and  killed  In  Korea. 
Many  cf  them  have  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  These  Ixjys  and  their 
families  know  what  sacrifice  really 
means.  There  are  other  boys  and  their 
families  who  will  know  what  it  means 
before  the  present  war  is  ended.  With 
sacrifices  such  as  this  being  made  It 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  not  to  Ux  the 
dollars  that  represent  exceM  profits  of 
corporations.  If  we  draft  men.  then  we 
should  draft  dollars. 

The  administration  spokesmen  claim 
that  it  Is  a  difficult  task  to  draw  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  such  a 
tax.  For  this  reason  they  claim  that  the 
whole  matter  should  go  over  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  that  hear- 
ings can  be  held  at  that  time.  There  is 
in  my  opinion  no  Justice  in  this  claim. 
There  was  no  delay  for  hearings  and 
committee  consideration  before  our  boys 
were  sent  into  Korea.  There  was  no  de- 
lay in  their  response.  There  was  no  put- 
ting off  their  sacrifices  until  next  ses- 
sion. They  are  there  now  fighting  and 
dying.  We  must  do  everything  possible 
to  assist  them. 

The  revenue  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  would  produce  is  needed  now.  It  is 
our  duty  to  sec  that  legislation  is  drawn 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 
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Who»€  Leader»hip  Are  We  Following  ? 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF     CTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address, 
entitled  "Whose  Leadership  Are  We  Fol- 
lowing? '  delivered  by  George  E.  Strmg- 
feliow.  chairman,  board  of  trustees. 
Ithaca  College,  before  the  Kiwanic  Club 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Thursday.  August 
31.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whosk  Lkaoouhip  Ake  We  Pollowimc? 
(Addrew   gtren    by   George   E.    Slrlnglellow, 
▼Ice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc.. 
before  the  KlwanU  aub  of  Salt  Lake  City 
on  Thursday.  August  31.  1950) 
Thank  you   very  much  for  your  gracious 
ftnd   generous  Invitation.      I  consider   It   a 
signal  honor  to  be  asked  to  address  such  a 
fine  group  of  American  citizens  as  comprise 
the  KlwanU  Club  of   Salt  Lake   City.     Few 
mrf\e»  clubs    in   America   enjoy   the   stand- 
ing  m    their    communities    and    throughout 
the   United   States,   Canada,   and   Alaska   as 
docs  your  club. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today  on  politics — 
not  partisan  politics  or  patronage  politics, 
but  rather  as  defined  by  Webster,  "the  science 
of  government'.  If  we  knew  more  about  the 
science  of  government,  our  demands  for  more 
economical  government  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive. We  American  taxpayers  are  today 
perhaps  getting  Ie.sa  for  our  tax  dollar  than 
any  other  group  of  citizens  In  the  world, 
certainly  less  than  any  other  group  of  free 
or  relatively  free  citizens. 

For  example.  20  years  ago  the  annual  cost 
of  Federal  Government  was  a  little  less  than 
$5,000,000,000  Excludins;  the  Korean  War. 
Which  the  President  says  Is  a  •"police  ac- 
tion," the  cost  of  Federal  Government  this 
year  will  be  about  $45,000,000,000.  or  nine 
times  more  than  It  was  20  years  ago.  Our 
taxes  20  years  ago  were  a  little  less  than 
$5,000,000,000  a  year.  This  year  our  taxes 
will  probably  reach  $45,000,000  000  and.  con- 
ceivably, sixty  bUllons  next  year.  Twenty 
years  a?o.  our  national  debt  was  a  little  leas 
than  $30,000,000,000  Our  national  debt  now 
U  well  In  excess  of  $260,000,000,000.  not  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  a  number  of  bad 
loans,  political  loans,  made  by  RFC.  The 
cost  of  government  20  years  ago  was  equal 
to  75  percent  nf  the  total  Income  of  all  the 
eltlaans  in  California.  Today  the  cost  of 
VMarml  Government  Is  equal  to  all  the  In- 
come of  all  the  people  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, save  Louisiana.  Missouri.  Arkansas. 
Iowa,  and  10  percent  of  Minnesota. 

When  he  was  seeking  the  Presidency  of 
this  Republic  in  1932,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
complained  bitterly  about  the  high  cost  of 
Government.  He  was  especially  critical  of 
unbalanced  budueta  or  deficit  spending. 
Roosevelt  said  that  a  government,  like  a  fam- 
ily, can  spend  a  little  more  than  It  takes  In 
for  a  year  or  so.  but  when  that  government, 
like  a  family,  becomes  a  spendthrift  and 
throws  caution  to  the  winds,  you  know  and 
I  know,  said  Candidate  Roosevelt,  we  are 
headed  for  the  poorhouse  I  submit  that 
when  a  government  goes  to  the  poorhou«« 
It  takes  all  of  its  people  with  it.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  golnK  to  the  poorhouse  collectively, 
we  mu.st  balance  our  budget  We  must  get 
back  to  living  within  our  Income. 


When  a  corporation  gets  Into  financial  dif- 
ficulties the  couru  appoint  a  receiver,  who 
liquidates  the  corporations  obligations  and. 
If  there  Is  anything  left,  reorganizes  the  cor- 
poration and  staffs  It  with  officers  who  knew 
how  to  live  within  their  Income  or  the  In- 
come of  the  business.  The  receiver  Is.  of 
covirse.  responsible  to  the  court  by  which  he 
Is  appointed. 

w'hen  a  Government  gets  Into  financial 
difficulties  there  Is  no  court  to  appoint  a 
receiver.  A  dictator  arises  and  takes  over. 
This  dictator  Is  not  responsible  to  a  court 
of  law;  he  Is  responsible  only  to  his  whims. 
The  dictator  determines  the  way  of  life  for 
the  people  The  people  become  his  subjects. 
They  lose  their  savings:  they  lose  their  way 
of  life;  and  they  lose  their  liberty. 

Inflation  always  produces  dictators.  It 
was  Inflation  that  produced  Mussolini;  It 
was  Inflation  that  produced  Hitler;  It  was 
Inflation  that  produced  Stalin:  and  inflation 
will  produce  a  dictator  In  America  Just  as 
sure  as  night  follows  day.  And  do  not  de- 
lude yourselves  Into  believing  that  If  we  In 
America  have  a  dictator  he  will  be  a  benevo- 
lent dictator.  There  Is  no  such  thing  a*  a 
benevolent  dictator  All  dictators  are  ruth- 
less, overbearing,  and  cruel 

One  of  the  things  that  dUturbs  me  about 
our  Government  in  Washington  is  that  It  no 
longer  U  concerned  about  balancing  our 
budget.  Before  the  war  In  Korea  the  Presi- 
dent nonchalantly  budgeted  ■  deflclt  of  mors 
thsn  $5,000,000,000,  at  the  peak  of  prosperity. 
I  submit  that  If  a  government  cannot  bal- 
ance Its  budget  at  the  peak  of  prosperity  It 
never  will  balance  It,  And  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue with  an  unbalanced  budget.  Roose- 
velt's prediction  that  we  are  headed  for  the 
poorhcuse  will  become  a  grim  reality  and. 
In  which  event,  we  wUl  be  destroyed  by 
Inflation. 

The  administration  In  Washington  ap- 
pears to  be  more  interested  In  the  balancing 
of  the  budgets  of  foreign  countries  than  they 
are  In  balanclnR  our  own.  For  example,  the 
early  part  of  this  year  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  who  seems  to  have  many  loyalties, 
all  of  them  unfortunately  not  to  our  way  of 
life,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Korea 
In  which  he  said  tnat  he  wanted  that  Gov- 
ernment to  balance  Its  budget  and  that  It 
must  balance  Us  budget  If  It  was  to  avoid 
financial  chaos.  He  wrote  a  similar  letter  to 
the  Government  of  Greece,  but  never  a  word 
about  chaos  In  America  from  unbalanced 
budgets.    The  Brltlah  budget  for  1949  and 

1950  shows  a  surplus  of  £1,667.000.000.  or 
$3,278,000,000.  During  that  time  we  gave 
considerable  aid — financial  aid— to  Britain, 
which  helped  to  balance  her  budget  and  un- 
balance ours.  Our  neighbors  to  the  north, 
the  Canadians,  for  the  2  years  ending  June 
30,  19J0.  not  only  balanced  their  budget  but 
reduced  their  national  debt  by  $686,000,000— 
while  we  show  a  deficit  of  $4,900,000,000. 

Senator  Harry  Fl(x3d  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, outlined  for  the  President  how  he  could 
reduce  expenditures  $10,000,000,000  without 
affecting  the  war  effort.  The  President  Ig- 
nored the  Senator's  suggestions.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  nox  Interested  In  savings;  he's  Inter- 
ested  In  spending  and  In  higher  taxes. 

Eighteen  years  ago  there  were  30  major 
Federal  spending  agencies.  Today  there  are 
62,  an  lncrea.se  of  3  ^f^  percent.  Eighteen  years 
ago  there  were  564,000  Federal  employees. 
Today  there  are  more  than  2,000,000.  an  In- 
crease of  260  percent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  should. 
In  my  opinion.  t)e  a  symtwl  of  economy. 
That  being  the  case,  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
White  House  payrolls  The  White  House 
payroll  during  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover 
admlnUtratlon  was  $127,200  During  the 
last  year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
the  White  House  payroll  was  $256,431.  Dur- 
ing last  year  of  the  Truman  administration, 
the  White  House  payroll  was  $008,254.  Most 
Of  you  recall  that  the  President  early  In  the 


year  made  a  "nonpolltlcal"  trip  to  the  North- 
west to  dedicate  some  dams  which  had  al- 
ready been  dedicated.  This  trip  cost  the 
sorely  pressed  American  taxpayer  more  than 
a  quarter-million  dollars.  That.  I  contend. 
Is  a  wanton  waste  of  our  funds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
conducted  a  pajam*  probe  which  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $100.COO  and  developed 
this  startling  Information: 

1.  More  than  half  the  men  In  the  United 
States  use  pajamas  for  sleeping  purposes. 

2.  Rich  men  have  more  pajamas  than  poor 
men. 

3.  The  more  educated  the  man.  the  more 
likely  he  Is  to  sleep  In  pajamas. 

4  Pajamas  are  worn  more  In  cold  climates 
than  in  warm  climates. 

5.  About  half  the  pajama  wearers  select 
the  garments  themselves,  while  one-third 
leave  It  to  their  wives — the  report  does  not 
track  down  the  remainder.  (This  can.  of 
course,  be  a  project  for  another  probe.) 

6.  More  men  between  30  and  54  wear  pa- 
Jamas  than  those  younger  or  older. 

The  ^92-page  pamphlet,  which  can  be  had 
by  writing  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  sending  along  perhafM  a  dime,  said  noth- 
ings about  nlghUhlrts.  Perhaps  Mr  Bran- 
nan  would  consider  this  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance to  conduct  another  probe  at  the  cost 
of  $100,000. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  that 
we  have  admlnUtrators  of  Government  who 
are  so  stupidly  throwing  away  our  funds 
when  they  are  so  urgently  needed  to  prose- 
cute the  war  and  other  vital  things,  but  if 
there  Is  any  doubt  In  your  minds  about  the 
pajama  probe,  write  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  for  the  192-page  pamphlet 

The  President  has  been  very  critical  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  However,  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  gave  us  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  Is  a  great  measure  A  measure  which 
the  President  did  not  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  sign,  although  he  has  found  It 
necessary  to  use  that  law  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Yet  he  wants  to  repeal  It  only 
becatise  the  labor  bosses  want  It  repealed. 
The  President  has  often  referred  to  the 
Eightieth  Congress  as  "the  second  worst  Con- 
gress In  the  history  of  America."  The  Eighti- 
eth Congress  was  the  only  Congress  to  bal- 
ance our  budget  In  the  last  20  years.  Not 
only  did  It  balance  the  budget,  but  It  re- 
duced the  national  debt  by  $9,200,000,000. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  often  referred  to  aa  the  "Eighty- 
worst,"  which  It  probably  Is.  The  Eighty- 
first  Congress  established  a  deficit  of  $4,900,- 
000,000  The  President  eeems  to  think  that 
the  Eighty-first  Congr««i  is  a  pretty  good 
Congress.  The  President  haa.  In  the  words  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  thrown  caution  to  the 
winds  and  has  l>ecome  a  sfjendthrlft.  He  Is 
the  most  extravagant  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic  and  you  will  recall  that 
It  was  extravagance  that  ruined  Rome,  ex- 
tr.'vagance  Is  ruining  Britain,  and  we  In  this 
Republic  are  on  the  "Roman  road  to  ruin." 
for  our  politicians  have  led  our  people  to 
believe  that  Government  Is  something  to 
live  on  Instead  of  under.  It  was  Grover 
Cleveland,  that  great  American,  that  true 
Democrat,  who  said.  "People  should  support 
the  Government  Instead  of  Government  the 
people." 

On  leaving  Convention  Hall  In  Philadel- 
phia following  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  asked.  "What  do  we  have?"  The  wise 
old  man  responded.  "We  have  a  republic,  if 
we  can  keep  It   " 

Sixty-one  years  ago.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
that  great  statesman  and  diplomat,  was 
asked.  "How  long  will  the  American  Repub- 
lic endure?"  To  which  he  replied.  "As  long 
as  the  Ideals  of  the  men  who  made  It  con- 
tinue dominant." 

Obviously,  we  cannot  keep  our  Republic  If 
we  continue  to  spend  more  than  we  take  in. 
Obviously,  the  Ideals  of  the  men  who  mada 
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America  are  not  as  dominant  new  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  for  the  Commtinists 
have  Infiltrated  otir  Government.  We  still 
have.  In  my  opinion.  Communists  in  aU  de- 
partments of  Gcvemment.  Moscow  is  sllU 
directing  our  aflatrs  In  Washington. 

Thirty-five    years   ago.    Len;n.    the    patron 
saint  of  communism,  said.  "We  Communists 
hope  to  force  America  to  spend  her  way  to 
destruction  "     One  hundred  years  apo.  Karl 
Marx    said,    "The   only    way    to   destroy   the 
capitalistic    form   of   government   Is   by    tax 
and  tax  and  tax."     In  his  farewell  address. 
George  Washington   warned  us  to  "Cherish 
public  credit  and  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
public  deht."     In  the  last  20  years  we  have 
been   doing   much   to  make   Lenin's   wl£h   a 
grim  reali'y  bv  spending  mere  than  we  take 
In.     During  that  same  time,  we   have   been 
following  Marx's  philosophy  of  tax  and  tax 
and  tax.     The  combination  of  Lenin's  and 
liATX's  phll<*ophy  will  destroy  our  way  of 
Itfe.     We  are  foUowlng  It.     We  are  net  fcl- 
MMrtBK   the   leadership    cf    Washintrtcn.    for 
WM^BftOB  told  us  to  "Cherish  public  credit 
and  avoid  the  accumulation  of  public  debt." 
Senator   Harrt   Flood   Btrd   recently   said 
tliat    if   the     ConKreas   enacts    Into    law    the 
three  proposals  advocated  by  President  Tru- 
man, this  country  cannot  avoid  state  social - 
Issn.     Those  three  measures   are:    socialized 
medicine,    soclallxed    agriculture,    socialized 
botislng.     Few  of  tis  believe  that  President 
Truman  Is  setting  out  to  give  us  state  socUI- 
IMB    or    coaUBmlMD.     However,    there    are 
iMny  who  do  not  bellere  that  President  Tru- 
man knows  the  difference  between  capitalism 
and  socialism.     Capitalism   produces   things 
for  people  to  divide.    Socialism  divides  them 
and  when  there   U  nothing   U^ft   to  divide, 
chaoe   reigns    and   communism    takes    over, 
Chacs  Is  as  Important  to  the  growth  cf  com- 
munism  as    moisture    is    to    sustaining    life. 
Socialism  is  the  Intermediate  step  between 
capitalism  and  communism.    It  is  often  the 
bridge  over  which  capitalism  passes.    Almost 
every  nxove  Truman  makes  is  in  the  direction 
of  socialism.     There  was  never  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  when  the  people  were 
more  ready  for  determined  leadership   and 
it  Is  our  responsibility  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  provide  that  leadership  If  we  would  save 
our  way  of  life 

Only  ycu  and  others  like  you  can  save 
America.  I  know  there  are  these  in  my 
audience  who  agree  with  what  I  am  saying 
but  feel  that  I  am  saying  It  to  the  wrong 
audience.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  my 
talk  is  keyed  to  the  only  audience  that  can 
■•ve  America.  If  you  and  others  like  you  will 
IweoiDe  Paul  Reveres  and  warn  the  people  cf 
the  approaching  clanger,  America  wiU  be 
saved. 

Fellow  citlaena.  the  greatest  deficit  in  the 
world  today  Is  not  money,  materials,  cr  men; 
the  greatest  deficit  in  the  world  today  Is  in- 
tellectiial  Integrity.  We  need  to  elect  to 
public  office  men  who  possess  that  priceless 
ingredient— Intellectual  Ir.tecrltv.  Will  ycu 
do  your  part  to  elect  such  men  and.  thus, 
save  our  way  of  life? 


Radio  Could  Have  Prevented  Railroad 
Wreck  WSich  Took  Lives  of  33  Pean- 
aylvania  National  Gaard  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr    Speaker,  the  Penn- 
sylvama  train  crash  at  Isleta.  Ohio,  is  a 


tragic  lesson  on  the  need  for  two-way 
radio  communication  on  all  our  rail- 
roads. 

I  made  exactly  the  same  statement  on 
January  2.  1948.  the  day  after  the  New 
Years  Day  wreck  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific at  Otterville.  Mo.,  In  which  14  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 

Definitely,  these  are  two  major  rail- 
road tragedies  which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  radio. 

The  recent  Pennsylvama  wreck  oc- 
curred on  a  stretch  of  track  fully  pro- 
tected. But  was  it?  The  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Almost  every  modem  safety 
device  was  aboard  the  crack  Spirit  of 
St.  Loiiis.    But  train  radio  was  missing. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Congress  for  the  past  4  years  which  if 
enacted  into  law  would  require  railroads 
to  iristall  and  maintain  radio-com- 
munication systems.  Adequate  hearings 
have  been  held  en  these  proposals  and 
in  my  opinion  this  legislation  should  be 
considered  by  Congress  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  the  lives  of  the  33 
Penn.5ylvania  National  Guard  men  could 
have  N>en  saved  had  the  stalled  train, 
on  which  they  were  trapped,  the  means 
to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
crew  of  the  oncoming  Spirit  of  8t,  Louis. 
The  two-way  radio  system  would  have 
required  an  acknowledgment  that  a 
warning   had  been  received. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  three  timely  editorials 
from  the  Tuesday.  September  12.  editions 
cf  the  Belleville  News-Democrat,  the  St. 
Louis  SUr-Times,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch : 

[Prom  the  Belleville  News-Democrat] 
EWT)  This  Caexace 

It  happened  aeain.  Another  terrible  train 
wreck  In  foebound  Ohio  early  yesterday 
morning  tock  a  toll  erf  at  least  34  lives  and 
Injured  scores — many  cf  them  permanently 
maimed.  Needless  to  say,  the  disaster  left 
the  entire  Nation  stunned. 

Had  the  ramming  of  the  crack  Pennsyl- 
vania Spint  of  St  Louis  Into  a  stalled  troop 
train  been  completely  unavoidable,  its  shock- 
ing Unpact  nugfct  have  been  lessened  some- 
what. But  this  accident,  along  with  all  the 
rest  in  a  deplorable  series,  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Congressman  Melvin  Phici:  pointed  the 
wav  several  years  ago.  and  had  his  urging 
been  heeded  tnen.  and  the  rail  carriers  been 
forced  to  equip  with  modern  electronic  saieiy 
devices,  train  collisions  would  not  be  hap- 
pening every  few  weeks. 

Notwi-.hstandiug  ail  our  vaunted  flair  for 
technolceical  advancement,  most  of  Amer- 
ica's railroads  are  liidebound  by  obsolescence. 
They  cling  teuacirusly  to  outmoded  and  an- 
tiquated operating  procedures  that  ignore 
the  well-being  of  the  traveling  public. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  much  higher  price 
Is  placed  on  human  life  and  limb  by  the 
National  Military  Establishment  than  by 
domestic  railroads.  But  It  is  a  fact  that  air- 
men m  combat  are  protected  by  safety  de- 
vices that  are  denied  to  civilian  railway  pas- 
sengers simply  because  the  railroads  refuse 
to  adopt  them. 

The  railroad's  foct-dragging  in  this  mat- 
ter of  pubUc  safety  is  ascnbable  to  only  one 
thing— the  cost  of  installing  up-to-the-mm- 
ute  equipment  which  would  safeguard  not 
only  the  customers,  but  the  operators,  too. 

This  attitude  is  based  on  false  eccnomy. 
Accidents  like  the  one  in  Ohio  yesterday 
mornii:g  do  not  come  cheaply,  and  getting 


out  from  under  that  one  may  tax  the  re- 
sources of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  dol- 
lar cost  of  this  catastrophe  would  have 
bought  an  awftil  lot  of  radio  sets  to  keep 
trains  from  smacking  Into  one  another. 

America  can  ill  afford  to  sacrihce  iu  life 
blood  in  pointless  carnage.  If  the  railroads 
will  not  keep  abreast  of  the  times — and  they 
have  given  every  indication  they  will  not — 
certainly  Cncie  Sam  is  Justified  In  stepping 
In  to  Insist  that  the  public  shall  be  prelected. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star- Times] 
Cm:  Dcncx  Missing 
Almost  every  modern  safety  device  known 
to  railroad  enginetrtng  was  aboard  the  Penn- 
sylvania's crack  Spirit  of  St  Louis.  But  one 
was  missing.  That  one  wsts  tram  radio.  And 
because  it  was  missing.  33  soldiers  are  dead 
todaV.  another  60  are  Injured. 

•What  happened  to  kill  these  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard  men  Iselore  ever  they  got  near 
tr.e  Korean  front,  according  to  witnesses, 
was  this;  The  troop  train  on  which  they  were 
riding  broke  an  airbrake  boee  Just  west  of  a 
signal  at  Isleta.  Ohio.  Crewmen  Jumped 
from  the  stalled  train  and  set  cut  flares — 
but  they  were  not  fast  enough.  The  Spirit 
of  St.  Louts,  roaring  through  heavy  fog. 
rammed  the  troop  train,  driving  a  Dieael  that 
was  pushing  It  into  an  old-faabloned  coach 
ahead 

Thin  tragU:  accident  occtirred  on  a  stretch 
of  track  that  was  what  too  many  rallrcMUl 
men  like  to  think  of  as  "fully  protected." 
That  u  to  tsy.  It  was  in  "auVJtnatlc  block- 
signal  terrirory.  "  where  the  mere  paiuiage  at 
trains  automatically  sets  the  signaU  Be- 
yond that,  the  Spirit  of  St.  LouU  wae 
equipped  with  cab  signals;  even  if  fog  ob- 
scured the  overhead  signals,  then,  the  en- 
gineer could  stUi  read  an  exact  duplicate 
cf  them  m  his  cab. 

But  the  evidence  that  there  was  not  full 
protection  lies  scattered  In  the  wreckage  of 
the  crash. 

It  might  so  easily  have  been  otherwise:  If 
the  trains  had  Ijeen  equipped  with  radio, 
there  would  have  been  no  reliance  on  mere 
visible  signals,  no  reliance  on  flaree.  In- 
stead, the  engineer  of  the  stalled  train  wotild 
simplv  have  radioed  the  engineer  of  the  Spirit 
and  warned  him  to  stop  Then  there  would 
have  been  no  chance  for  oversight  or  for 
blinding  by  fog. 

The  Pennsylvania  happens  to  ije  In  the 
vanruard  of  the  roads  that  are  tising  the 
safety  of  radio.  But  this  wreck  proves  that 
even  the  Pennsrlvanla  has  not  moved  far 
enough  fast  enough.  It  should  be  even 
stronger  proof  for  the  other  roads  that  have 
not  managed  even  the  progress  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  made. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Thi  Fatal  Stof 

Railroad  trains  sometime  have  to  make 
unexpected  stops.  When  they  do.  the  meth- 
ods at  their  disposal  to  warn  off  the  next 
train  behind  them  are  too  primitive.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  wreck 
cf  the  Spirit  cf  St.  Louis  and  a  tro<;p  train 
at  Ifleta.  Ohio,  earlv  Mondav  morning.  It 
has  been  the  reason  for  several  oth-r  major 
wrecks  in  recent  years. 

At  the  sneed  at  which  a  modern  crack  train 
travels  It  requires  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  s 
mile  and  a  half  to  stop  Yet  the  warning 
flares  and  a  single  lantern  set  up  at  Isleta 
were  reported  to  have  been  oniv  100  yards 
hehlnd  the  stalled  train — not  far  enough 
back  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  But  the 
flagman  did  not  have  time  to  set  them  far 
enough  back  to  do  any  good — only  some  5 
minutes  elapsed  between  the  stopping  and 
the  crash.  There  was  the  same  want  of  time 
in  other  recent  rear -end  collisions. 

Repe-.ted  ^-recfcs  on  the  railroads  reeultin^ 
from  the  une:tpected  stops  with  no  adequate 
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way  of  warning  off  the  train  that  Is  coming  thi  act  or  jANrxaT  30.  ,934 

along  behind   should   plead   eloquently   for  "No  gold  shall,  after  January  30.  1934.  he 

the  use  of  train  radio.     A  means  is  needed  to  coined,  and  no  gold  shall,  after  January  30. 

enable  the  crew  of  the  stalled  train  to  com-  1934    ^  paid  out  or  delivered  by  the  United 

munlcate  Immediately  with  the  crew  of  the  states:  Provided,  however.  That  coinage  may 

oncoming  train  and  to  obtain  acknowledg-  continue  to  be  executed  by  the  mints  of  the 

ment  that  Ita  warning  Is  received  and  under-  united  States  for  foreign   countries  In   ac- 

stood.     No  such  means  exists  on  most  trains.  cordance  with  section  367  of  this  title.     All 

Radio  would  provide  It.  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation,   and  together  with 

-^^— ^~~"~~~  other  gold  owned  by  the  United  States,  shall 

be  formed  into  bars  of  such  weights  and  de- 

Uade  Sam— the  Goose  That  Lays  the  grees   of    fineness    as    the    secretary    of    the 

ua^.e  Jiiu  Treasury  may  direct."     (Title  31,  section  315 

Golden  Eggs  b.  u.  s.  O 

Besides  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  gold. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  the  Congress  by  section   733   of   the   act   of 

Qj.  January  30.  1934.  further  provided: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  an- 

KON.  DANIEL  A.  REED  tlcloate  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  pi.b- 

07-  NEW  YORK  lie  debt,  by  a  period  not  exceeding  l   year. 

07  NEW  TOKK  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^    pj^^^j.  ^jjj^  Q^  without  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  rebate  of  Interest  upon  the  coupons,  as  to 

Wednesday   August  30.  1950  him  may  seem  expedient,   and  he  may  sell 

gold  In  any  amounts,  at  home  or  abroad.  In 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.      Mr.  Speaker,  g^^.^  manner  and  at   such  rates   and  upon 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  facts  which  I  such  term3  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 

am    presenting    in    the    Record,    under  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest, 

unanimous  consent  previously  obtained.  and  the  proceeds  of  any  gold  so  sold  shall  be 

that  the  people  of  this  country  are  going  covered  into  the  general  fund  o^  the  Treas- 

,0  pay  ve^Tdeany  tor  attempUn.  to  sup-  -\,f  ^SlTL^rriu^r  ^t,  "S^L"! 

port  the  entire  WOria.  ^      ,       .  required  to  be  maintained  as  a  reserve  or  as 

There  are  those  in  the  New  Deal  who  security  for  currency  issued  by  the  United 

believe  that  we  can  feed  the  world  and  states,  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  maln- 

enoiage  in  wars  everywhere.    I  am  not  ^ain  such  currency  at  a  parity  with  the  gold 

one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  can  dollar." 

be  done  without  destroying  the  security  By  section  734  of  title  31.  the  Secretary  of 

of  those  who  look  to  their  investments,  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presl- 

their  pensions,  their  anluities.  and  their  dent,  is  authorized  to  purchase  gold  in  any 

retirements  to  take  care  of  them  m  the  f--" ^r^Lu^no?  othe^lsT^appro^prird' 

days  to  come.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^p^j^  guch  terms  and  con- 

UNCLE  Sam— THE  GOOSE  That  Lays  the  dltlons  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous 

Golden  Ecca  ^^  the  public  Interest,  but  the  gold  so  pur- 

On  June  30.   1950.  the  daily  statement  of        chased  "shall  be  Included  as  an  asset  of  the 
the    United    States    Treasury    reported    gold       general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 
assets  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Section  463  of  title  31  declares: 

$24,230,567,200.91.  "(a)  Every  provision  contained  In  or  made 

The  dally  statement  for  September  11.  1950.  ^^^^^  respect  to  any  obligation  which  pur- 
reports  the  gold  assets  at  $23.576.155,300  45.  ports  to  give  the  obligee  a  right  to  require 
a  net  loss  In  gold  assets  of  $654,411,900.46.       payment  in  gold  or  a  particular  kind  of  coin 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  13,  q^  currency,  or  In  an  amount  In  money  of 
1950.  commenting  upon  the  transfer  of  our  ^^ic  United'  States  measured  thereby.  Is  de- 
gold  to  the  accounts  of  other  nations,  related  clared  to  be  against  public  policy;  and  no 
that  Mr.  Camille  Gutt,  former  Belgian  Mln-  ^^^j^  provision  shall  be  contained  In  or 
later  of  Finances,  and  presently  chairman  of  made  with  respect  to  any  obligation  here- 
the  executive  board  and  managing  director        ^j^^^.  incurred  " 

of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  quoted  ^  comparison  of  the  dally  Treasxu^  state- 

from  Paris  for  the  atatpment  that  the  United       ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  33    ^q^q   ^^^  September  11. 
States  la  losing  gold  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,-        j^^^    reveals  that  of  the  $654,411,900  lo*.s  In 

000.000  a  year.  ..     w     .w   »   *       .  Rold  assets,  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 

The  situation  appears  to  be  that  foreign       k  •"  »         • 
governments  now  have  a  -surplus  of  United       Reduction    In    gold    certificates 

States  gift   dollars  and   prefer   gold    as   the  outstanding -$311,480 

medium  of  settlements  In  foreign  trade.  Reduction     In     gold    certificate 

A  study  of  this  complicated  monetary  sit-            fund.     Board     of     Governors. 
uatlon  reveals  some  highly  Interesting  facts.  Federal  Reserve  System 641.000.  OCO 

In  1940  the  total  stock  of  money  In  the       Reduction  In  gold  reserve 4,514,562 

United  States  (as  of  June  30,  1941 )  was  $28,-        Reduction  In  gold  In  the  general 

457,960.000  of  whlih  amount  gold  represented  fund 8.  575.  858 

$19,933,091,000   or    approxlnuitely   70.15    per-  • 

cent.  Total  reduction,  gold  a«- 

Between  1940  and  June  30.  1949,  our  gold  seta  (73  days) --  654,411,900 

stocks    Increased    to   $24,466,324,000    and    the  _  ^  ,^  ♦     ^._.„i„v.  „„h  «,it>,  „4r.i 

totai  stock  of  money  to  $63,103,980,000.     The'     ,    ^=',«"'"  ^^L''  f"         fi  h.m .    rnH^.^' 

p«C«itage  of  gold  to  the  total  money  supply        1"»  divorced  from  redeemablUty    and  Fed- 
thenwas  46  07  '      ^-f  ^       ^^^   spending   mounting  day   by   day.   Mr. 

On  August  23,  1950.  the  money  In  clrcula-       Orval  Adams    executive  vice  president    Utah 
tlun  amounted  to  $26,963,000,000  and  the  gold       First  National  Bank  Salt  Lake  City   Utah,  In 
assets  of   the  Treasury   were  $23,803,000  000.        •«  'ddresa  entitled  "The  Printing  Press  and 
making  the  total  money  supply  as  of  that       the  Treaaury,    said  In  part: 
date  (including  silver  bullion  and  silver  dol-  "With  Federal  spending,  therefore,  out  of 

lars  carried  at  $3,347.000.000 »   $53,113,000,000.        control   and   the  Government  committed  to 

The  percentage  of  gold  to  the  total  money  arm  the  western  democracies  and  provide  as- 
supply  thus  haa  been  reduced  from  47.07  per-  slstance  or  rehabilitation  on  a  world-wide 
cent  to  44.39  percent  In  a  little  over  a  year.  Rcale.  the  dollar  questlou  surges  to  the  front 
since  American  citizens  mvist  depend  upon        as  the  most  vital  Issue. 

an  irredeemable  currency,  an  examination  of  "With  doUars  divorced  from  redeemablllty 

the  Governmeuls  fli>cal  situation  appears  In       In  gold  and  a  printing  press  anchored  in  the 
(jyjjpr  United  btalea  Treasury— and  those  In  charge 
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of  the  printing  press  devotees  of  the  welfare 
state  (or  farewell  slate),  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  a  victim.  In  the  words  of  VirgU 
Jordan,  who  Is  the  chancellor  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  of  'gov- 
ernment by  subsidy,  bribery,  and  robbery; 
the  government  willing  to  steal,  and  convert 
to  fake  money  the  savings  of  Its  citizens  to 
satisfy  Its  lust  for  ever-Increasing  power.' 
He  also  said:  "The  welfare  and  protection 
promised  for  the  future  In  return  for  votes 
can  only  be  called  the  cruelest  and  most 
colossal  fraud  that  has  ever  been  practiced 
on  a  credulous  people."  " 

With  Government  spending  at  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  diiring  the  calendar 
year  1951  probable  to  be  approximately  $81,- 
000.000.000,  the  Congress  ought  to  find  out 
Just  where  our  gold  assets  are  being  sent,  and 
the  amounts.  If  any.  that  have  been  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  general 
fund  as  provided  by  section  733  of  title  31. 

Since  May  1.  the  Dow- Jones  spot  com- 
modity Index  has  risen  from  160.0  to  199.18 
as  of  September  11.  This  rise  In  commodity 
prices  means  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
dollar  has  been  lowered  by  20  percent  from 
the  level  of  May  1,  when  It  stood  at  58.2  per- 
cent of  the  1935-39  average. 

KILLING    THE    COOSI 

In  a  message  to  Congress.  Bdarcb  10.  1933. 
President  Roosevelt  warned: 

"Too  often  In  recent  history  liberal  govern- 
ments have  been  wrecked  on  rocks  of  loose 
fiscal  policy.    We  must  avoid  this  danger." 

Our  present  fiscal  policy  seems  to  be  not 
only  loose  but  dangerous.  By  trying  to  ex- 
tend our  finances  and  resources  over  many 
lands  and  many  people,  we  may  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  from  out  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  delegated  In  the  Con- 
stitution, "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

Paxtl  O   PiTEas. 


Lett  We  Perish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    Ml^-SOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Bonner  Fellers.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  in  this  week's  issue  of  Col- 
lers  in  the  article.  It  suggests  food  for 
w  ill  find  tune  to  read — and  then  read  the 
second  time.  While  I  do  aot  concur  in 
all  the  statements  made  by  General  Fel- 
lers in  the  article  it  suggests  food  for 
thought  and  in  these  critical  times 
should  be  considered  required  reading ; 
How  We  Cam  Lick  Stalin 

There  Is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  dead- 
line was  long  ago.  The  cold  war  has  been 
lost. 

The  Korean  war  caught  us  dangerously 
unprepared.  General  MacArthur's  sure 
touch,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  Red 
Korean  tanks  to  exploit  early  gains,  probably 
will  enable  our  resourceful  forces  to  stablliBa 
the  situation.  Then,  as  more  reiuforcementa 
arrive,  we  shall  be  able  to  torn  the  tide. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  disconcerting  to  con- 
template What  could  happen  If  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  oriental  Red  army,  covered 


by  a  Red  air  force,  were  to  move  down  into 
Korea. 

Neither  the  bravery  of  o\ir  GTs  nor  General 
MacArthurs  genius  could  overcome  the  dis- 
aster they  would  fate.  Even  If  our  boys  were 
to  kill  10  or  20  to  1.  we  would  be  wiped  out 
by  an  endless  stream  of  Communists  pour- 
ing upon  us  with  complete  abandon  of  life. 

For  many  months  before  the  Korean  war 
started  General  Mac  Arthur  had  pleaded  In 
vain  for  stronger  forces  In  his  Far  Bast  Com- 
mand. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  personally 
had  agreed  with  his  views  but.  as  they  ex- 
plained to  him.  the  clvU  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  final  authority. 

In  South  Korea  our  responsibilities  had 
been  assumed,  March  1949  by  the  Department 
of  State  In  June  of  that  year  our  troops 
were  relieved.  WhUe  it  was  known  that 
North  Koreans  were  l)elng  heavily  armed.  It 
was  decided  our  aid  from  that  time  would  be 
almost  entirely  economic.  Of  a  $10,000,000 
aid  authorization  by  the  Congress,  only  $108 
worth  of  radio  wire  had  been  delivered  prior 
to  the  Communist  Invasion.  Administra- 
tion leaders  had  made  It  clear  that  Korea 
was  not  essential  to  cur  strategic  position  In 
Asia. 

Referring  to  President  Tnmian  s  sudden 
reversal  of  this  policy.  General  MacArthur 
said  "the  Far  East  Command,  until  the  Presi- 
dent's great  pronouncement  to  support  the 
epoch:  1  action  of  the  United  Nations,  had 
no  slightest  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  Republic  of  Korea.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  It  assumed  a  completely  new 
and  added   mission. " 

It  uaa  a  State  Department  dec'slon  to 
leave  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  undefended 
en  the  south  side.  It  was  a  White  House 
decision  which  suddenly  Junked  this  policy 
In  favor  of  armed  Intervention— at  a  time 
when  sufficient  mUltary  force  was  not  readily 
aTallable. 

One  or  the  ether  of  these  decisions  was 

wrong. 

In  Europe,  although  there  Is  no  fighting 
there  at  the  moment,  our  position  Is  poten- 
tially far  more  critical  than  In  Asia.  There 
the  State  Department,  without  appreciation 
of  the  complexities  of  modern  war  and  the 
terrific  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Red  army. 
has  committed  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
holding  western  Europe's  frontier.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  few  professional  military  men  of 
reputation  really  believe  ruch  a  program  can 
succeed.  Yet  the  military,  subordinated  to 
the  civil  branch  of  our  Government,  has 
offered  no  public  protest.  Our  Nation  Is  In 
imminent  peril  unless  our  military  leaders, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  professional  careers. 
Insist  that  our  plans  be  militarily  sound  and 
that  the  objectives  given  us  by  the  civil 
branch  of  the  Government  be  attainable. 

WHT    WX    MUST    AVOID   GBOtTND   COMBAT 

We  cannot  win  against  Russia  on  the 
ground.  We  cannot  wm  In  ground  combat 
•gainst  Red  oriental  forces  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  These  Red  fi-rces  are  too  vast 
numericallF.  too  well  equipped,  too  wllimg  to 
sacnPce  their  men.  for  us  to  accept  full- 
scale  ground  combat  with  them  In  Europe 
or  Asia.  Moreover,  the  distances  and  winter 
factors  In  Rvissla  give  her  enormous  ad- 
vantages. Where  Napoleon  and  Hitler  failed 
from  nearby  l>aaes.  we  had  better  not  make 
the  plunge  from  across  the  ocean. 

It  would  be  folly  to  strike  Russia's  greatest 
strength,  her  ground  forces,  wuh  what  In 
that  war  wotUd  be  the  weakest  element  of 
our  three  arms — our  Ground  Forces.  Russia  s 
hope  for  a  mUltary  victory  would  He  lu  her 
ability  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  the  Red 
arm',  against  the  United  Nations  forces, 
whch  of  course  would  be  malnJy  American. 
UnCer  no  circumstances  should  we  allow 
StaJin  to  maneuver  us  Into  the  position  of 
opposing  his  strength  with  our  weakness. 
Rather,  we  should  avoid  Russia's  mcalcvilable 
strength  and  attack  her  where  she  is  most 
vulnerable.    Russia  Is  weakest  at  her  heart. 


She  Is  strongest  on  her  periphery.     Inside 
Russia,  communism  Is  a  mlaerable  failure. 

The  Russian  people  never  have  entirely  ac- 
cepted communism  I  am  reliably  advised 
that  during  the  30-y«ar  period  preceding 
World  War  U  there  were  30  sizable  revolts, 
rebellions,  and  plots  against  the  Kremlin 
dictatorship.  They  were  staged  by  peasants, 
workers,  and  even  by  members  of  the  Red 
army  Itself. 

When  Hitler's  forces  struck  Rtissla.  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  population  greeted 
the  Nazis  as  lll)erator8.  Pour  mUlion  Rtis- 
slan  officers  and  soldiers  are  reported  to  have 
surrendered.  Eight  hundred  thousand  troops 
Joined  the  Nazi  forces.  Russian  General 
Vlassov  set  up  three  Russian  divisions  to 
fight  Stalin.  But  Hitler,  with  his  race  su- 
premacy complex,  looked  upon  the  Rxisslans 
as  inferior.  He  wanted  only  the  rich  Ukraine 
land,  not  the  people.  Confident  of  victory. 
he  slaughtered  the  population  and  the  forces 
which  had  surrendered  to  him. 

Stalin,  sensing  his  precarious  position, 
somewhat  relaxed  his  despotic  control,  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
promised  postwar  relief.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple, faced  by  an  Invader  whose  atrocities 
exceeded  those  of  Stalin,  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  motherland  and  fought  his- 
tory's greatest  defensive   battle. 

After  the  war.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  nationals  refused  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia. They  resisted  by  all  possible  means.  In- 
cluding suicide  Compelled  by  a  wartime 
agreement  to  assist  In  forced  repatriation,  we 
played  a  part  in  this  affair  which  Is  a  dark 
chapter  In  the  American  record.  Purges  in 
the  Red  army  subdued  the  military.  De- 
sertions were  by  the  thousand. 

Today  conditions  Inside  Russia  are  almost 
unbearable  even  for  a  population  accustomed 
to  harsh  treatment.  There  are  15.000,000 
Ru&sian  prisoners  behind  barbed  wire.  I 
have  seen  some  of  these  prison  camps  on  my 
two  trans-Siberian  trips.  About  9.000.000 
of  these  are  male  political  prisoners  between 
the  ages  of  18  aud  58.  They  comprise  18 
percent  of  the  male  population  between  these 
age  limits.  There  la  scarcely  a  family  in 
Russia  which  has  not  lost  a  member  to  the 
barbed-wire  prisons.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
Communist  system  carries  within  Itself  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction.  The  Iron  curtain 
Is  plain  evidence  the  Kremlin  does  not  trust 
the  Russian  people.  It  is  afraid  for  them  to 
have  contact  with  the  outside  world,  to  know 
how  other  peoples  live. 

Stalin's  problem  of  control  Is  terrific.  Of 
necessity.  If  he  Is  to  continue  In  power,  he 
must  subject  tls  people  to  their  own  mUltary 
occupation.  He  must  transmute  the  hatred 
his  people  hold  for  the  Kremlin  Into  hatred 
for  their  alleged  external  enemy — the  United 
States. 

We  should  launch  Immediately  a  full-scale 
psvcholcglcal  campaign  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  the  Russian  people. 
Psychologically,  the  enslaved  Russians  are 
ripe  for  revolt.  But  they  have  neither  the 
mUltary  equipment,  nor  the  leadership  and 
organ'-zaticn  to  implement  their  desires. 
Nevertheless,  secret  groups  exist  In  Russia 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Kremlin 
and  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment. At  least  one  of  these  anti-Communist 
organizations  penetrates  the  Iron  curtain 
regularly.  It  needs  help — money,  printing 
presses,  paper,  radio  sending  and  receiving 
sets,  small  planes,  small  free  balloons  and 
various  other  aids  to  Intensify  and  expand 
the  underground  activities.  The  cost  in  re- 
lation to  military  expenditures  would  be  al- 
most negligible. 

The  Red  army,  some  reliable  observers  be- 
lieve, is  saturated  with  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, and  cannot  be  relied  upon  vmless 
Russia  Is  attacked.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  might  be  strengthened  immeas- 
urably by  a  psychological  campaign  by  the 
United  States,  our  steps  to  exploit  this  posi- 
tive vulnerability  are  ineffective.    The  Voice 


of  Anierlca.  even  If  Increased  as  contem- 
plated. Is  a  mere  whiaper.  The  State  De- 
partment must  alwajrs  t>e  diplomatic.  Tbla 
precludes  success  In  Btisaia;  for  tc  be  effective 
the  ps3rchologlcal  campaign  must  be  aimed 
at  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Blremlln. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  radio 
broadcasts  into  Russia.  It  wUl  require  the 
individual  InitUtlve  of  those  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  and  the  Integration  of  their  Indi- 
vidual efforts  Into  mass  action. 

zmataxs  withtn  mtnac*  the  kkkmxiw 
No  border  so  vast  as  that  of  Russia,  and 
touched  In  so  many  places  by  unhappy  vassal 
Slates,  can  be  gtiarded  against  all  penetra- 
tion. Peasanu  and  other*  who  pass  for 
peasants  can  move  In  and  out  at  night. 
There  Is  bound  to  be  talk  between  those  on 
one  side  and  those  on  the  other.  Our  mes- 
sages can  be  transmitted  by  anient  antl- 
Communlst  Russians  who  know  Jtist  the 
right  word  to  attract  somebody,  Jtist  the  right 
touch  to  give  verisimilitude  to  leafleu  that 
might  be  dropped  from  balloons,  or  small 
Russian-piloted  planes.  We  In  otir  Ameri- 
can towns,  would  know  at  once  whether  a 
message  that  came  to  us  showed  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  town  and  our  stirround- 
ings.  Russian  fugitives  from  the  brutality 
of  the  Kremlin  have  frteuds  back  where  they 
fled  from,  who  wUl  pass  the  truth  around, 
convincingly. 

We  have  the  best  story  In  the  world  to 
tell.  The  Kremlin  feeds  its  listeners  with 
distortions  of  American  life,  with  exceptions 
to  the  normal.  Cur  task  is  to  give  them 
the  truth.  The  Reds  have  done  alarmingly 
well  with  their  lies.  Certainly  we  should 
be  able  to  do  mcwre  with  otir  truth.  We  have 
a  better  chance  to  weaken  Russia  than  we 
have  to  strengthen  western  Europe  mili- 
tarily, at  far  less  cost.  By  choosing  the  more 
practical  way  we  could  tip  the  balance  of 
power  heavily  to  our  side. 

In  Japan  our  psychological  campaign  drove 
a  wedge  between  the  Emp)eror  and  his  people 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  militarists  on  the 
other.  This  campaign  contributed  in  a 
marked  degree  to  Japan's  surrender.  It  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered on  the  mainland  without  a  fight. 
What  worked  sigalnst  Japan  can  be  made  to 
work  against  the  Kremlin.  In  this  field  I 
speak  from  experience,  for  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  Cnlef  of  Psychological  War- 
fare on  General  BilacArthur's  staff  while  the 
war  was  on. 

A  fuli-scale  campaign  to  project  the  truth 
through  the  iron  curtain  to  the  Russian 
people  should  be  InltUted  Immediately.  We 
can  and  must  create  a  situation  of  unrest 
In  Russia  which  would  make  Stalin  hesitate 
to  go  to  war  lest  his  home  front  turn  actively 
against  him.  Our  military  leaders  should 
demand  the  campaign. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  hold  the  Red 
Army  out  of  western  Etirope.  As  the  proa- 
pect  of  combat  with  Russia  doses  down  upon 
us.  our  early  lesson  In  Korea  makes  crystal- 
clear  what  it  means  for  us  to  engage  vast 
land  armies. 

Russia  could  start  some  150  to  200  divi- 
sions across  Europe  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Within  90  days  she  could  probably  have  600 
divlBions  available.  She  could  have  a  thou- 
sand divisions  eventtially  if  she  needed 
them.  In  the  latest  war  Russia  put  11.000,- 
000  troops  Into  action  before  lend-lease  aid 
was  available.  She  now  has  some  20,000.000 
trained  ground  troops. 

Even  if  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram were  completed — which  it  wUl  not  b« 
for  several  years — the  western  world  would 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Russians  with  only  50 
divisions.  Such  United  States  divisions  as 
might  possibly  be  available  coxUd  scarcely 
reach  Etirope  before  the  Red  Army  readied 
the  Atlantic. 

A  comparison  of  Allied  with  Rtiaslaa 
strength  near  the  close  of  World  War  11  la 
Bigalficant.      Cn    the    western    frontier    th* 
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United  StutM  had  3  airborne.  15  armored, 
and  45  Infantry  divisions.  Great  Britain 
bad  U.  France  11.  and  Canada  5— a  total 
of  91.  This  force,  with  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  air.  was  pushing  the  Nazis  to- 
ward Berlin.  On  the  other  frontier.  Stalin 
has  502  Red  army  divisions  pushing  the 
German  Army  westward  across  central 
Etxrope. 

The  91  division*  represented  the  Allied 
peak  strength  In  Europe  for  World  War  II. 
The  502  Red  army  dlvUions  did  not  repre- 
sent Russia's  peak  strength  She  had  al- 
ready lost  some  10.000.000  soldiers. 

If  the  United  States  permits  Its  forces  to 
engage  the  Red  army  In  Europe,  our  losses 
will  be  so  appalling  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  recoil  In  horror  and  belatedly  ex- 
amine our  leadership.  This  tragedy  must 
not  happen. 

Our  economic  position  Is  such  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  any  program  which  Is  not 
vital  to  our  existence.  CXir  debt  Is  nearlng 
the  $300,000,000,000  mark  Our  total  taxes 
will  climb  to  »50. 000. 000. 000  annually.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  we  have  spent  $91,000.- 
000.000  for  national  defense,  and  yet  we  have 
doubtful  security.  Ovu-  foreign  aid  has 
amounted  to  $33,000,000,000. 

Since  the  Korean  War  began  we  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  and  va^t  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  spending  program.  If  It  encompasses 
everything  now  planned.  Including  the  in- 
creased military  assistance  program  for  Eu- 
rope, the  total  spent  wlU  mount  to  some 
$50,000,000,000. 

The  European  countries  have  already 
reached  prewar  economic  levels.  Therefore. 
we  should  terminate  the  Marshall  plan  with- 
out delav.  The  point  4  program,  at  this 
time,  should  not  be  started  And  our  do- 
mestic economy  should  be  pared  to  the  bone. 

The  military  assUtance  program,  for 
which  we  have  already  earmarked  billions 
of  dollars  plus  vast  quantities  of  surplus 
equipment,  also  should   be  terminated   Im- 

naediately. 

We  should  advise  our  allies  that  the  equip- 
ment we  have  provided  will  enable  them  to 
preserve  Internal  security  and  prevent  civil 
war.  We  should  advise  them  that  we  are 
not  abandoning  them,  nor  are  we  welshing 
on  the  North  Atlantic  mutual  defense  treaty. 
If  war  comes,  we  should  propose  to  lend  mil- 
itary assistance  by  striking  Russia  from  the 
air.  continuing  this  assault  until  Russia  sur- 
renders or  Is  destroyed. 

It  is  far  from  an  acceptable  solution  to 
permit  the  Red  army  to  occupy  Europe.  But 
there  Is  no  acceptable  solution  for  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  If  war  comes— merely  two  sin- 
ister alternatives.  The  lesser  of  these  Is  oc- 
cupation. If  the  Europeans  resist  the  Red 
army,  they  will  be  slaughtered. 

T )  be  sure,  the  manpower  which  our  al- 
lies can  provide  for  military  service  Is  Im- 
pressive. In  addition  we  could  also  recruit 
a  formidable  ground  force  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst  Russian  and  satellite  DP"s.  We  might 
decide  to  persuade  the  people  of  west  Ger- 
many to  form  an  army.  But  would  Russia 
remain  still  and  allow  the  creation  of  a  force 
Butnciently  formidable  to  hold  the  Red  army 
out  of  Europe?  And  were  we  to  move  to- 
ward establishing  sulQclent  United  States  air 
units  in  Europe  to  cover  the  force.  Russia 
would  be  almost  certain  to  strike  before  her 
enemy  became  really  formidable. 

The  1950  defense  budget  being  spent  by 
our  European  allies — less  the  negligible 
budgeU  of  Luxemburg.  Portugal,  and  Ice- 
land— amounts  to  only  »4. 000. 000 .000  annu- 
ally. There  Is  the  equivalent  of  two  Ameri- 
can divisions  in  Germany.  France  has  tl^.ree 
occupational  divisions,  but  her  best  troop*. 
160,000  of  them,  are  In  Indochina,  and  hef 
Eecond-Une  troops  are  In  North  Africa.  Ther» 
are  poeslbly  200.0O0  more  assorted  allied 
troops  111  Europe,  but  thMe  cannot  be  sale) 
to  be  on  a  war  footing. 

A  negligible  allied  air  force  Is  available  to 
cover  these  meager  ground  forces. 


After  considerable  pondering.  I  have 
reached  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  our  allies  In  Europe  for 
military  assistance  should  war  come.  This 
Is  no  way  a  reflection  on  the  character  of 
these  people,  nor  on  their  valor  or  loyalty 
to  us.     It  is  merely  recognizing  a  reality. 

Russia  probably  has  the  atom  bomb  and 
16.000  combat  planes.  Stalin  will  be  in  po- 
sition, should  war  become  imminent,  to  ad- 
vise our  allies  to  remain  neutral  and  be 
spared  attack.  If  they  elect  to  give  the 
United  States  bases  In  Europe  or  to  cooperate 
with  us  m  the  war,  he  might  try  to  take  their 
population  centers  out  by  atomic  assault  the 
first  24  hours  of  the  war.  And  he  might  very 
well  succeed,  because  the  Allies  would  not 
have  sufficient  air  power  In  Europe  at  the 
cutset  to  neutralize  the  Red  air  force.  Thus, 
through  no  cowardice,  the  Allies  may  be 
driven  Into  neutrality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  would  advise  our 
allies  to  do  under  these  circumstances. 
Presumably  his  policy  would  take  us  into  war 
to  save  western  Europe  But  their  destruc- 
tion would  defeat  our  war  objective  In  Eur- 
ope before  the  war  was  well  under  way. 

Russia  can  be  defeated — militarily — by  the 
United  States  only  through  air  assault.  We 
can  build  an  Air  Force  superior  to  the  Red  air 
force:  we  can  gain  mastery  of  the  air  over 
Russia,  then  we  can  force  Russia  into  sub- 
mission or  destroy  her.  Air  power  can  de- 
stroy Russia's  war  potential.  From  secret  in- 
telligence sources  and  by  air  reconnaissance 
we  can  learn  the  sites  of  her  key  Industries. 
Our  planes  can  fly  the  thousands  of  miles 
necessary  to  reach  them,  and  return.  We 
can  take  out  Russia's  steel  Industry,  her  oil 
supplies — the  sinews  and  llfeblood  of  modern 
war.  Air  power  can  take  out  the  bridges 
over  her  great  rivers  and  paralyze  her  com- 
municaUojas.  With  her  railways  out— there 
are  practically  no  roads — Russia  could  not 
distribute  food  for  the  population. 

These  objectives — destruction  of  steel,  oil. 
and  ccmmunlcations  facilities — are  attain- 
able. It  is  within  our  Industrial  capacity 
to  build  an  Air  Force  to  achieve  them.  We 
have  the  genius  to  build  the  best  Air  Force 
In  the  world.  We  have  learned  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  last  war.  If  we  eliminate  all 
wasteful  political  expenditure,  we  can  build 
such  an  Air  Force  within  the  limits  of  sound 
economy . 

A  decision  to  knock  out  Russia's  war  po- 
tential by  air  assault  in  no  way  should 
Imply  that  only  air  power  Is  necessary.  We 
must  continue  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  can 
control  the  seas.  It  Is  esaeutlal  to  our  sur- 
vival. So  long  as  the  fleet  is  in  existence. 
Ked  forces — except  relatively  small  airborne 
units — cannot  Invade  the  Western  Ileml- 
sphere.  But  the  fleet  cannot  deliver  a  knock- 
out blow  against  Russia,  for  Russia  cannot 
be  blockaded. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  important  as  for- 
merly, but  against  Ruslsa  the  weight  of 
their  roles  has  changed.  They  have  become 
supporting  arms  for  the  Air  Force.  Against 
Russia  and  Army  and  Navy  would  seize,  hold, 
and  supply  essential  overseas  bases  from 
which  air  strikes  may  be  unleashed  against 
the  heart  of  Russia. 

RcsT  srris  roa  otjm  aik  basks 
We  cannot  hold  bases  In  western  Europe 
proper,  except  perhaps  In  Spain,  but  there 
are  potential  base  sites  which  we  can  hold 
and  from  which  any  target  In  Russia  could  be 
destroyed,  eventually,  by  our  Air  Force. 
Bases  which  can  he  held  must  have  the  Inci- 
dental protection  of  mountains  or  deserts 
or  bodies  of  water  or  combinations  of  these 
natural  barriers. 

,  The  great  Pyrenees  Mountains  barrier 
would  make  Spain  a  difficult  operation  for 
the  Red  Army.  So.  It  would  be  well  to  tie 
Bpuln  Into  our  war  strdtegy. 

We  may  be  compelled   to  consider  Africa 
as  a  huge  north-and-south  approach  to  po- 


tential bases  In  Ubjra.  Tbeae  bases  can  be 
held.  To  take  bases  away  from  us  In  Libya 
would  require  an  airborne  Invasion  by  the 

Red  Army. 

Such  an  operation  Is  vulnerable  to  ground 
defense.  In  the  defense  of  Crete,  the  Brit- 
ish—though eventually  overwhelmed — de- 
stroyed 80  percent  of  the  German  paratroop- 


ers. 

In  the  Pacific  we  must  hold  the  Aleutians. 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philippines 
and  poRslbly  some  lesser  Islands  In  the  chain. 
If  the  Reds  ever  occupy  this  chain,  or  any 
great  part  of  It.  we  will  be  denied  the  ocean 
approaches  to  Asia,  and  also  bases  from  which 
to  bomb  Important  Red  Asiatic  centers.  Pos- 
seslson  of  these  Islands  from  Alaska  to  the 
Philippines  Is  vital  to  our  security. 

From  bases  In  Africa  and  In  the  Orient 
our  long-range  bombers  can  strike  any  tar- 
get In  Eurasia.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Red  air  force  interceptors  Is  an  unknown 
factor.  Our  newest  bombers,  refueled  In 
flight,  may  be  fast  enough  to  evade  inter- 
ception, espjeclally  at  night  or  In  bad  weather. 
But  the  chances  are.  If  war  comes  we  shall 
have  to  win  the  battle  of  the  air  over  Russia 
first.  This  win  require  a  long  and  costly  ad- 
vance of  air  bases  in  areas  where  natural  bar- 
riers preclude  a  major  engagement  with  the 
Red  Army. 

Our  Air  Force  faces  another  assignment 
of  magnitude.  For  the  first  time  since  1812 
our  population  centers  will  be  endangered 
by  a  foreign  power.  If  war  with  Russia  comes. 
Fighter  protection  must  be  provided  not 
only  for  our  cities  but  for  entire  industrial 
areas:  and  the  Air  Force  must  help  defend 
Alaska.  It  Is  all  a  vast  and  costly  under- 
taking. 

PROBLEMS  or   WORLD   POLICINO 

But  war  with  Rusla  is  not  the  only  threat 
to  us.  Our  war  In  Korea  could  be  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  critical  disturb- 
ances. We  are  committed  to  lend  tusslstance 
to  certain  peoples  who  oppose  the  spread  of 
totalitarianism.  Have  we  the  means  to  do 
this? 

Korea  already  has  provided  the  answer. 
We  simply  have  not  the  combat  units,  the 
manpower,  nor  the  projier  transport  to  police 
the  world.     Nor  have  we  the  wealth. 

The  forces  we  must  create  to  deter  Rus- 
sia from  waging  war  are  not  suitable  for 
police  action,  nor  can  they  bt  conunltted 
deep'y,  lest  the  real  war  be  kindled. 

To  handle  probable  emergencies  a  United 
Nations  task  force  should  be  tailor-made  to 
meet  any  prroblem  which  might  arise  in  For- 
mosa, Japan,  and  the  Philippines  and  poe- 
slbly other  areas  In  the  Far  East  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  cause.  The  force  should  be 
strong  In  manpower,  equipped  with  small 
arms,  and  supported  by  medium  tximbers 
and  fighters  both  land  and  sea-based.  It 
should  have  tnnks.  cannon,  and  antitank 
weapons,  all  t>alanced  to  meet  known  condi- 
tions in  given  areas.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  manpower  can  be  recruited  from  the 
United  States.  Friendly  Chinese,  the  Japa- 
nese, Filipinos  and  others  In  the  Orient  to 
whose  protection  we  commit  ourselves  have 
ample  volunteer  manpower. 

In  the  Middle  East  there  should  be  created 
a  second  and  larger  United  Nations  task 
force,  tailored  to  handle  Communist  upris- 
ings In  those  troubled  areas  which  we  con- 
sider essential  to  the  success  of  our  cause. 
This  Middle  East  task  force  could  be  trained 
in  Libya.  The  manpower  could  be  re- 
cruited from  volunteers  among  displaced 
Russian  nationals,  and  from  German  and 
Allied  volunteers.  The  United  States  should 
furnish  only  a  small  unit.  More  than  one- 
half  million  antt-Communlst  Russian  dis- 
placed persons  are  political  refugees  in  Eu- 
rope, who  wUl  be  destroyed  If  Stalin  Invades. 
They  dare  not  return  to  Rust>la  lest  they  be 
purged.  Naturally  they  would  be  eager  to 
Join  In  what  to  them  might  be  a  crusad*  to 
liberate  the  enslaved  Russian  population. 
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These  two  task  forces,  with  certain  ele- 
ments alrb<3rne.  would  be  trouble  shooters 
to  quench  Insurrection  and  civil  war  in  the 
Orient  and  Middle  East — In  areas  which 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  In  select- 
ing 'hese  vital  areas  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  role  of  under- 
writing European  colonial  imperialism.  Al- 
ready Communist  propaganda  Is  effectively 
appealing  to  all  Asia  by  branding  us  as  Im- 
perialists. 

These  selected  areas  which  are  capable  of 
being  defended  mu.-t  be  determined  at  once. 
The  military  should  then  be  instructed  to 
proceed  witn  plans  to  defend  them.  If  they 
can't  be  defended,  as  is  clearly  the  case  in 
Europe,  the  military  must  speak  frankly  and 
openly — and  fearlessly. 

The  military  preparation  for  the  defense  of 
these  areas  must  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  military  force  which  we  must  'lave 
to  deter  Russia  from  war.  and  to  strike  her 
if  war  Is  forced  upon  us. 

Were  we  to  build  without  delay  the  best 
air  force  In  the  world  and  create  United 
l.ations  task  forces  for  th  Far  East  and 
the  Middle  East,  danger  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia would  be  far  less  than  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  continue  to  dissipate  our 
means  and  follow  present  piecemeal,  fuzzy 
policies,  war  is  inevitable 

Otni  TWO  MOST  POTENT  WEAPONS 

Total  mobilization,  universal  military 
training.  Invocation  of  a  full-scale  draft  and 
other  related  measures  will  not  bluff  Stalin. 
He  .ears  neither  our  mobilization  nor  our 
manpower.  He  fears  and  respects  only  our 
air  power  and  our  power  to  project  the  truth 
through  the  Iron  curtain.  Yet.  we  have  con- 
tinued not  to  build  air  supremacy,  and  we 
are  neglecting  an  effective  psychological 
campaign. 

Because  of  our  early  reverses  m  Korea,  the 
cry  has  already  gone  up:  The  airplane  Is 
merely  an  atixliiary  weapon;  Jet  planes  are 
too  fast  for  certain  types  of  combat;  we  can 
win  only  with  doughboys  and  more  tanks 
ttian  Stalin  can  build.  The  tendency  among 
those  charged  with  planning  is  to  pull  the 
Air  Force  down  to  the  role  of  a  supporting 
arm  for  land  and  sea  forces.  Congress 
seems  in  a  mood  to  rubber-stamp  the  au- 
thorization for  the  President  to  spend  vast 
sums  at  home  and  abroad,  to  move  into 
total  mobilization,  to  Invoke  a  full-scale 
draft,  to  shape  a  vast  army  to  handle  local 
disturbances  everywhere  and  to  challenge 
the  Red  hordes  of  Asia  as  well  as  the  Red 
army. 

This   would    b^    precisely   what    Mr     Stalin 

wants.  His  own  planners  could  not  improve 
on  the  program.  If  we  endeavor  to  handle 
local  civil  wars  wherever  they  break  out — 
as  the  President  has  indicated — we  shall 
piecemeal  our  means  and  collapse  our  econ- 
omy If  we  accept  combat  with  vast  Red 
ground  forces  In  Europe  and  Asia,  our  losses 
will  mount  mto  the  millions  and  we  shall 
faU. 

Planning  to  keep  the  peace  by  force  on 
a  global  scale  Is  no  amateur  assignment. 
There  was  a  time  when  rifles  were  our  most 
effective  weapon  and  military  matters  could 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  those 
without  professional  background.  Today, 
however,  with  war  the  most  complex  phe- 
nomenon of  our  civilization,  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  political  tradition  of  entrusting 
our  national  security  to  those  with  little  or 
no  military  background.  The  President  and 
State  Department  are  making  .  olulcal  com- 
mitments who^  military  Implications  are 
not  only  unsound  but  dangwous. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  direct  the  complexities  of  war  preparation, 
but  their  prolesslonal  views  have  been  subor- 
dinated to  decisions  of  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  In  spite  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  civilian  leaders  have  taken 
US  into  one  unsound  military  situation  alter 
another.  .■\nd  they  are  still  doing  It. 
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We  should  no  longer  allow  this  arrange- 
ment for  global  planning.  To  accept  Stalin's 
challenge  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  a 
Communist-inspired  Insurrection  breaks  out 
is  playing  into  hl£  hands.  It  makes  us  the 
victim  of  his  cunning. 

Stalin  realizes  far  t)etter  than  we  that.  If 
we  build  air  supremacy,  our  air  power  can 
destroy  his  war  potential.  Consequently  he 
has  invented  methods  to  get  around  this 
possibility.  By  creating  ground  combat  wars 
about  his  vast  periphery  he  propo.'^s  to  bleed 
us  white,  while  neutral  Russia,  free  from  air 
strikes,  continues  to  produce  munitions  for 
her  fighting  satellites. 

While  our  strength  is  thtis  being  sapped. 
a  creeping  total  mobilization  program  at 
home  could  spell  disaster.  The  secret  cf 
American  pro'^'ress  is  free  enterprise.  Und^r 
It  we  ha%'e  created  abundance.  Our  liberty 
and  Individual  freedom,  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual aspirations  all  spring  from  this  solid 
economic  basis.  Gradual  total  mobUlzaiion 
and  war  will  destroy  the  abundance  we  have 
created,  and  with  Its  destruction  we  shall  lose 
our  freedom. 

OPPOSITION  PARTY  IS  NEEDED 

War  hysteria  is  already  revealing  Itself  In 
the  widespread  demand  that  opposition  to 
all  Presidential  measures  be  silenced  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  Nothing,  not  even  defeat  In 
battle,  could  harm  us  more.  Unless  a  strong 
and  challenging  opposition  party  exists,  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  becomes  abso- 
lute. Then  the  administration  thinks  it  has 
become  Infallible.  When  no  one  dares  to 
oppose  them,  we  are  on  the  road  to  rum. 

The  United  States  has  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  It  is  time  we  took 
Et(x-k  of  where  we  are  drifting.  Unless  we 
do  this  and  create  a  plan  to  lift  otirselves 
out  of  the  certain  danger  which  we  face  in 
the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  ourselves. 

In  shaping  our  Constitution  our  fore- 
fathers rightly  subordinated  military  author- 
ity to  civil.  They  had  had  encush  of  mili- 
tary conscription  and  domination  m  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Today,  however,  we  find  the  civil  branch  of 
our  Government  abusing  its  power.  The  mil- 
itary has  been  subordinated  to  the  extent 
that  our  national  security  is  imperiled  Mil- 
itary leaders  must  be  unshac'^led  and  per- 
mitted to  express  views  freely  on  the  military 
Implications  of  our  commitments. 

If  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  fired 
for  e.ypressing  his  views  at  a  B-36  hearing  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee — at  which  he 
had  been  promised  immunity — what  would 
happen  to  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  opposed  Mr.  Acheson  in  cooperat- 
ing on  defense  proposals  to  Europe?  Never- 
theless. If  we  are  to  remain  free,  our  military 
leaders,  at  the  risk  of  their  careers,  must 
oppose  measures  which  imperil  our  existence. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  American  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  owe  their  loyalty. 

We  must  have  a  dynamic  strategic  concept 
of  how  to  survive.  No  longer  can  we  afford 
to  drift  without  sound,  long-range  planning 
and  attainable  objectives.  No  longer  have 
we  the  resources  to  dole  out  to  this  ally  or 
that  former  enemy.  Our  position  is  so  pre- 
carious that  every  dollar  and  every  soldier 
must  be  made  to  count.  American  economic 
and  military  aid  to  any  friendly  power  must 
Implement  this  over-all  strategy.  No  longer 
do  we  dare  squander  our  means  for  purposes 
which  do  not  further  this  strategy. 

We  need  a  new  dynamic  strategy  now.  Its 
principal  provisions  should  be: 

1.  Attainable  political  objectives  backed  by 
commensurate  military-  might.  Including  air 
supremacy  and  two  United  Nations  task 
forces. 

2.  Improved  inteUigence  agencies — the  eyes 
cf  our  defenses. 

3.  Assistance  programs  that  further  attain- 
able objectives. 

4.  A  sound  domestic  economy. 


All  this — and  that  other  element  that 
could  be  the  most  effective:  Weakening  the 
Kremlin  dictatorship  from,  within.  This  U 
our  best  chance  to  avoid  war.  It  will  hasten 
victory  If  war  comes. 


Army  DenUl  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -STIVES 

Friday,  Sevtcmher  15.  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  new  Army  dental  bill,  the 
enactment  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  morale  and  efB- 
ciency  of  the  Dental  Corps.  Naturally 
this  increased  efBciency  will  be  reflected 
in  .service  to  the  recipients  of  Army  den- 
tal treatment. 

I  realize  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
session  to  expect  any  committee  action; 
however.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers Will  read  the  foUowiag  explanation 
cf  the  bill,  and  that  quick,  speedy,  and 
favorable  action  may  be  taken  shortly 
after  the  next  Congress  convenes. 

EXPLANATION    Or    NrW    ARMT    DENTAL    BILL 

Section  '  1 »  amends  the  Army  Organi- 
zation Act  of  1950  so  as  to  designate 
the  chief  dental  officer  of  the  Army  as 
"Chief  of  the  Dental  Corps  "  It  makes 
him  responsible  to  the  Sur^reon  General 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
maiin?  recommendations  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  dental  health  of  the 
Army. 

There  is  presently  no  such  title  as 
Chief  of  the  Dental  Corp'=;:  however,  the 
chief  of  corps  title  is  held  by  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps— 10  U.  S.  C.  165:  the  Medi- 
cal Ser%-ice  Corps— 10  U.  S.  C.  156  ib); 
and  the  Women's  Medical  Specialist 
Corps.  The  heads  of  the  Veterinary  and 
Medical  Corps  are  not  so  designated. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  fix  the 
responsibility  of  the  senior  dental  officer 
of  the  Army.  It  will  not  conflict  with 
the  theori'  cf  Army  administration  as 
announced  by  former  Secretarj-  Gray  in 
the  hearings  on  the  Army  Organization 
Act  (Committee  Print  187.  House  Anned 
Services  Committee.  81.st  Cong  .  p.  6023), 
where  he  s:?.ys:  "We  would  like  to  see 
that  the  Congress  does  not  prescribe  for 
officers  who  are  subject  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary,  duties  and  func- 
tions which  he  cannot  change." 

Throughout  this  bill  an  attempt  is 
made  to  place  the  direct  responsibility 
for  any  action  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  but  to  express  the  scr^se  of  the 
Con,?ress,  which  is  a  lawful  superior  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  steps  to  insure  cci-tam 
effects  within  the  Army  Dental  Service. 
In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  Navy 
cental  bill  of  1945 

Section  '2»  oi  the  bill  amends  section 
307  of  the  Army  Orpaiuzation  Act.  The 
first  subsection  of  section  307  is  changed 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  present  naxne 
Army  Medical  Service  is  changed  to 
Army  Health  Service.  The  term  "med- 
ical' is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
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to  define  the  true  meaning  of  the  various 
bealth  activities  concentrated  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  proposed  name  pnvides  a  more  ac- 
curate denomination  for  this  group  of 
activities.  The  remainder  of  this  sub- 
section is  new. 

Subsection  307  (b)  <I>  requires  the 
Secretary-  to  fi\  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  DenUl  Corps  at  a  nimiber  which 
will  provide  approximately  two  dental 
officers  for  each  thousand  personnel  on 
active  dutv  with  '.he  Army.  The  Officer 
Per=wnnel  Act  of  1947—10  U.  S.  C  506 
(d)— provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shaD  determine  the  authorized 
active  list  of  commissioned  oCBcers 
strength  of  each  of  the  several  corps  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Rei^ular 
Army.  Section  307  ib>  i T" .  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  is  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ent law  but  is  broader  in  Its  scop>e  in 
that  it  f\xes  ;he  ratio  of  dental  officers 
In  relation  to  active  duty  strength  per- 
sonnel  instead   of   within   the   liinit.s   of 

authorized  commissioned  personnel. 
This  ratio  is  consistent  with  the  present 
policies  of  the  Army. 

Section  307  <b)  i2)  is  entirely  new. 
It  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  number  of  trained 
dental  a.ssistants.  hygienists  and  labora- 
tory oersonnel  for  service  with  the  Den- 
tal Corps.  Since  the  Dental  Corps  con- 
sists exclusively  of  commissioned  officers 
who  are  dentists,  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  designate  the  addilional  personnel  as 
members  of  that  corps;  however,  it  is 
believed  that  under  the  provi.sions  of  the 
bill  sufficient  numbers  of  necessary  per- 
sonnel, commissioned  or  enlisted,  can  be 
a.ssigned  for  duty  v,ith  dentists  and  that 
while  so  assigned  they  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Dental  Corps  This 
section  does  not  conflict  with  the  Army 
policy  of  assigning?  personnel  to  duty  by 
military  occupational  specialty  number. 
This  subsection  is  consistent  with  exist- 
ing section  307  which  provides  that  each 
corps  of  the  medical  service  shall  con- 
sist of  regular  Army  officers  appointed 
and  commissioned  therein  und  such  oth- 
er members  of  the  Army  as  may  be  as- 
signed thereto  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army. 

Section  307  (c)  Is  derived  from  section 
3  of  the  Navy  dtnial  law— 5  U.  S.  C.  456 
(c).  It  differs  from  the  wording  pro- 
posed in  H  R.  3479.  S  1205.  and  S.  2380. 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  same  effect  will 
be  accomplished  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  paralki  wording  for  the  various 
functions  of  the  Dental  Corps  cf  the  .sev- 
eral services.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  not  interfered  with. 
but  responsibility  would  be  placed  in  the 
Chief  of  the  Dental  Corps  to  perform 
those  functions  which  should  inherently 
fio'.v  from  hi.s  office  and  title. 

Section  307  'd>  Is  derived  from  Army 
Regulations  40-15  as  promulgated  on 
September  14.  1948.  and  whicli  follows 
closely  the  scnsv-*  of  section  (6>  (CJ  of 
those  reguiat.:ons. 

Section  (3>  is  intended  to  Insure  that 
this  act  will  extend  to  and  cover  the 
activities  of  Reserve  officers  of  the  Dental 
Corps  when  on  active  duty. 

It  \s  believed  that  this  bill  can  be  ad- 
ministered effectively  by  the  Army  with- 


out the  necessity  for  substantial  chanees 
in  its  present  organization;  it  will,  how- 
ever. Rive  statutory  backing  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  dental  services  within  the 
standard  military  frameworlc.  and  will 
place  proper  emphasis  upon  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  the  dentists  so  that 
they  will  function  within  the  Army  with 
the  same  efficiency  toward  the  health  of 
the  patient  as  does  the  civilian  profes- 
sion. 


Honey  Should  Be  Given  Higher  Support 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H\ROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiNNLscrrA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augtist  31.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  believing 
that  you  will  agree  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  informed  on  legislative 
measures  pas.sed  in  their  benefit.  I  ask 
permission  at  this  time  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  beekeep)ers  of  my  district. 

When  many  people  think  of  beekeep- 
ers, the  first  thing  tliat  comes  to  mind 
is  honey.  But  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  honey  is  only  a  .small  part 
of  the  valuable  contribution  that  honey- 
bees make  to  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

Far  more  important  than  the  value  of 
the  honey  is  the  part  the  bees  play  in 
pollinating  many  crops.  Some  crops  are 
self-pollinating,  but  many  others  are  in- 
capable of  pollinating  themselves  and  re- 
quire the  activities  of  bees  and  other  in- 
sects for  the  pollination  that  is  neces- 
sary before  fruit  or  .seed  can  be  produced. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  important 
agricultural  crops  require  insect  pollina- 
tion, and  that  bees  are  responsible  for 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  pollina- 
tion activity.  Among  the  crops  that  are 
dependent  upon  pollinating  insects  for 
full  production  of  fruit  or  seed  are  ap- 
ples, apricots,  blackberries,  cherries,  cu- 
cumbers, grapes,  mtiskmelon.*:,  peaches, 
strawberries,  watermelons,  alfalfa  beans, 
cauliflower,  and  nearly  all  of  our  clovers. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  wild  bees 
have  disappeared  to  a  great  extent  be- 
cause of  the  de.struction  of  their  nesting 
places  and  the  much  more  widespread 
general  u.se  of  powerful  Irusec  tic  ides.  As 
a  result,  the  average  yield  of  alfalfa  seed 
In  the  United  States  has  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  23  years  from  3. 59  bushels 
to  1.61  busheLs  pe/  acre. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, the  hives  of  honeybees  kept  by 
farmers  in  the  bu.sine.s.s  of  producing 
honey  are  almost  the  only  .solution  to 
tiie  problem  cf  the  necessary  cross-pol- 
lination  of  our  perennial  legiunes  and 
other  seed  crops. 

In  order  to  have  a  btv  population  in 
the  United  Stales  capable  of  doing  the 
pollinating  Job.  beekeepers  mu  t  either 
receive  direct  payment  for  the  pollina- 
tion done  by  their  bees  or  they  must  re- 
ceive full  and  fair  prices  for  the  honey 
they  have  for  ."uile,  to  make  tlie  opera- 
tion cf  the  luvcs  profitable. 


I  have  long  favored  adequate  return 
for  the  beekeepers.  When  H.  R.  29— 
providing  price  support — came  to  a  vote 
in  the  Hou.se,  I  not  only  supported  the 
bill  myself  but  urged  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Soon  after  the  price-support  meas'ire 
passed  the  Hou.se.  I  received  a  mes.sage 
from  C.  S.  McReynolds.  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Association,  from 
which  the  following  quote  is  taken: 

I  wish  to  express  my  thaiiks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  part  yuu  had  in  the  puisage  o( 
H.  R.  29  to  place  honey  in  the  price-support 
program  I  wlU  acquaint  the  beekeepers  uf 
the  Ninth  District  with  it. 

I  strongly  favored  this  price  support 
because  it  means  recognition  for  the 
honey  industry  like  that  given  to  other 
agricultural  commodities.  Price  support 
also  brines  to  the  honey  industry  for  the 
first  time  a  stabilization  of  the  honey 
market. 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  w  ith  the  four 
resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation.  These  resolutions 
are: 

First.  That  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation  has  as  its  major  objective  for 
1950  the  development  of  methods  and 
means  whereby  the  pollination  services 
of  the  honey  bees  pay  a  greater  part  of 
the  cost  of  beekeeping. 

Second.  That  the  Federation  urgently 
request  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  available  to  the 
honey  industry  sufficient  funds  to  move 
through  both  the  industry  diversion  and 
export  subvSidy  programs  approximately 
20.000,000  pound.,  of  honey. 

Third  That  the  Federation  request 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  place  new 
and  increased  emphasis  on  research  and 
on  the  dissemination  of  information  rel- 
ative to  the  problems  of  the  package  bee 
and  queen  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  Federation  work  in 
full  and  complete  cooperation  with  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminstra- 
tion.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  as- 
sist in  tiie  establishment  and  function- 
ing of  a  support  program  for  honey  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  entire  bee  and  honey 
Indiistry. 

A  ix>rtion  of  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  Glenn  O.  Jones,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation,  with  offices  at  Atlantic. 
Iowa,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  bee- 
keepers.   It  foDows: 

Tou  may  be  sure  the  beekeepers  appre- 
ciated the  action  of  Congre«s  in  giving  to 
honey  the  same  recognition  that  Is  glTen  to 
other  Important  commodities.  They  were, 
however,  a  bit  disappointed  to  have  the 
USOA  set  a  parity  figure  that  was  at  least 

1  '^  cents  below  any  prerlotasly  gtven  aad 
then  to  ^ant  support  at  the  Tery  minimum 
of  «0  percent  of  this  new.  and  low.  parity. 

With  world  conditions  as  they  are,  we 
do  not  expect  to  ask  further  changes  In  the 
honey  support  pro-am  this  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  entirely  poealble  that  the  near  fu- 
ture will  see  controls  and  ceilings  that  will 
affect  \u  as  an  industry  and  that  we  will 
want  to  have  a  part  In  determining.  In 
that  case  I  know  we  can  depend  upxin  you 
lor  further  g>xxl  advice  and  assistance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  decision  of 
this  Congress  to  help  tiie  honey  industry 
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will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
programs  of  soil  conservation,  soil  fer- 
tility, and  the  retirement  of  cash-crop 
lands  to  grasses  and  legumes. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota.  I  want  to  assure 
the  many  beekeepers  and  honey  pro- 
ducers of  my  fullest  interest  and  coop- 
eration in  petting  congressional  atten- 
tion to  their  situation,  and  m  getting 
consideration  of  their  problems.  I  am 
at  their  service  at  any  time. 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  September  15  •lepislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  FCTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  a  leading  Montana  newspaper,  the 
Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle,  making  cer- 
tain comments  regarding  communism. 
and  containing  some  quotations  from 
that  great  Am'Tican  whom  we  all  re- 
member with  so  much  pride,  the  late 
Will  Rogers. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oroered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Bozeman  (Mor.t  )  Dally  Chronicle  of 

September  10,  I950| 

A  Lite  Work  Based  on  Complaint 

Whenever  he  can  get  his  mind  off  trout 
fishing,  my  friend  Harry,  who  has  the  stool 
next  to  mine  at  the  coffee  counter,  can 
xisually  nudge  you  on  to  a  line  of  thought 
that  opens  up  some  Interesting  vistas. 

The  other  day  we  got  to  talking  about 
the  dehghtful  new  autobiography  of  WlU 
Rogers— the  part  where  Will,  writing  from 
Moscow  m  1926.  Is  telling  about  how  a  Rus- 
sian "U  never  as  happy  In  his  life  as  when 
he  Is  miserable."  and  says: 

•Communism  to  me  Is  one-third  practice 
and  two-thirds  explanation.  •  *  *  This 
gtiy  Marx  •  •  •  could  explain  to  you 
how  you  could  save  a  million  dollars,  and  he 
couldn't  save  enough  for  hlmsell  to  eat 
on.  •  •  •  He  never  did  a  tap  of  work — 
only  write  propaganda  •  •  •  for  the 
dlssattsned.  The  dissatisfied  Is  the  fellow 
who  don  t  want  to  do  any  manual  labor. 
He  always  wants  to  figure  out  where  he  and 
his  friends  can  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. •  •  •  A  Commimlsfs  whole  life 
work  Is  based  on  complaint.  •  •  •  When 
they  are  runnmg  everything  themselves,  why, 
that  takes  away  their  chief  Industry.  They 
have  nobody  to  blame  It  on.  Even  If  he  is 
■atiafied  with  it.  »hy.  he  Is  miserable  be- 
cauae  he  has  nothing  to  complain  about. 
•  •  *  You  make  one  satisfied,  and  be  is 
no  lonfrer  a  Communist." 

Kicking  that  around  for  a  while  brought 
us  to  some  tentative  concltisions  as  to  why 
the  revolutionists  who  set  up  Utopias  never 
seem  lo  get  the  hang  of  running  ihem  prop- 
erly. Tlie  main  reason  for  that.  It  seemed 
to  US.  Is  that  If  a  man  Is  smart  enough  to 
adapt  himself  successfully  to  any  given  set 
of  conditions  he  never  has  much  reason  to 
become  a  revolutionist. 

The  man  who  has  the  intelligence  and 
ability  to  make  an  economic  system  work 
tends   to   be  conserrative.     He   has   what   it 


takes  to  get  along  under  any  tet  of  ground 
rules  you  lay  down  for  him.  No  matter  how 
much  you  push  him  around,  he  wUl  come 
out  sooner  or  later  smelling  like  a  rose. 
Since  he  is  likely  to  be  doing  all  right  for 
himself  under  the  existing  rules,  he  seldom 
will  see  any  compelling  reason  for  changing 
them. 

It  is  the  man  who  Isn't  satisfied  with  the 
way  he  pwrsonaUy  is  doing  in  the  current 
game  who  puts  up  the  howl  to  redlstribtJte 
the  marbles  and  start  over.  Aiid  he  might 
Just  as  well  sit  tight  and  save  his  breath, 
for  he  doesnt  have  what  It  takes  to  hang 
onto  his  marbles  under  any  other  system, 
either. 

This  may  be  an  odd  way  to  look  at  things 
for  a  couple  of  fellows  who,  the  same  as 
everybody  else,  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  intelligent  and  progressive  in  their  out- 
look. But  that  5  the  way  it  seemed  to  Harry 
and  ycurs  truly  when  we  left  it. 

Of  course,  we  were  pretty  well  tanked  up 
on  coffee  at  the  time  and  had  no  supporting 
data  readily  at  hand  So  the  theory  Is  not 
yet  ready  for  distribution  through  the  retaU 
outlets. 

But  some  day  we're  rcing  to  check  It 
against  the  records  and  see  how  It  stands  up. 


Far  Fanaen  Detcfre  More  Stable  Prices 


Need  for  Improved  Radio  Service  for  the 
Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  ictnswNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  15  d^'gislative  day  of 

Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  T  a.sk 
unanimous  con.>tnt  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Im- 
proved Radio  Service  Needed."  published 
in  the  May  1950  issue  of  Farm  and 
Ranch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Improvsd  Radio  Si:kvici  Needed 

Otir  farm  population  has  givtn  only  casual 
notice  to  Senate  bill  491.  But.  If  resolved 
into  law,  this  bill  would  deprive  them  cf 
much  of  the  radio  broadcasting  service  they 
now  receive  and  would  prevent  badly  needed 
Improvement,  by  doing  away  with  clear- 
channel  stations,  as  such. 

In  the  South  there  are  vast  regions  where 
radio  reception  never  has  been  consistently 
good.  Wayne  Coy.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  recently  said, 
•This  is  a  big  country,  and  a  lot  of  people 
live  In  It.  Some  twenty  mUUons  of  those  peo- 
ple never  had  adequate  radio  service"  Chair- 
man Coy's  statement  points  up  the  most  im- 
portant unsolved  problem  of  Federal  regula- 
tion of  broadcasting,  namely,  how  to  provide 
thoee  mUlions  In  rtiral  areas  with  service 
somewhere  approaching  that  provided  city 

listeners,  tjntil  this  problem  's  soived.  radio- 
set  owners  in  most  of  the  rural  South  must 
be  content  with  continued  unstable  recep- 
tion and  limited  program  choice. 

It  Is  only  proper,  therefore,  that  we  fight 
for  the  continuance  of  clear-channel  sta- 
tions which  reach  into  many  rural  regions. 
The  spokesman  for  these  stations  says: 
"There  is  only  one  effective  way  to  remedy 
this  defect.  It  is  by  retaining  what  are 
known  as  clear-channel  stations  and  permit- 
ting them  to  Increase  their  power  so  as  to 
provide  improved  service." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
gressional district  in  northwestern  Min- 
nesota there  are  many  lur  farmers.  Dur- 
ing the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  had  many  contacts  with 
these  men.  for  they  have  naturally  taken 
a  great  interest  in  legislation  that  would 
have  direct  t)earing  on  the  fur- farming 
industry.  Therefore,  as  the  Eighty  first 
Congress  nears  adjotimment.  I  desire 
permission  to  make  a  report  to  them  as 
a  group — a  report  similar  to  the  report  to 
the  people  made  by  the  President  on  his 
western  tour  recently. 

These  fur  farmers  in  my  district  make 
a  business  of  growing  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals in  captivity.  The  furs  produced  on 
a  commercial  scale  are  mostly  fox  and 
mink.  The  fox  and  mink  farms  range 
in  size  from  a  few  animals  providing 
employment  for  only  one  person  up  to 
large  organizations  employing  a  dozen  or 
more  persons. 

However,  the  great  majority  of  these 
farms  are  small  family-size  enterprises 
on  which  the  owner,  with  his  family,  does 
all  the  work.  Many  of  these  Minnesota 
people  have  pioneered  the  fur-fanning 
mdastry. 

Two  conditions  under  the  present 
Democratic  administration  have  been  of 
great  detriment  »o  the  fur  farmers.  They 
are  the  20  percent  Federal  excise  tax 
and  the  unusual  amotmt  of  foreign  furs 
that  have  come  into  the  Umted  States 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  factors,  the 
Nat:  or  s  eflBcient  and  industrious  fur- 
formers  are  producing  only  about  66.000 
silver  fox  skins  a  year.  This  is  only 
about  one-filth  of  the  annual  cilver  fox 
production  prior  to  1945  Valuable 
equipment  used  in  silver  fox  farming  is 
standing  idle.  Many  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  work  have  been  required 
to  turn  to  other  employment. 

Mink  farmers  are  in  just  a  little  better 
position,  due  to  the  popularity  of  mink 
in  recent  years.  But  I  must  caution  that 
even  a  ver>'  moderate  decline  in  general 
prosperity,  combined  with  the  20  per- 
cent tax.  will  force  many  of  the  mink 
farmers  out  of  business. 

It  lakes  no  great  logic  to  figure  out 
that  this  20  percent  tax  is  an  tmfair 
burden.  Only  a  few  industries  have  been 
singled  out  to  pay  this  hea\T  sales  tax 
while  other  industries  no  more  essential 
than  fur  farming  slide  by  tax-free. 

For  e.xample.  high-priced  tailor-made 
clothing  for  both  men  and  women,  ex- 
pensive hats,  special  box  candies,  and 
many  other  articles  of  a  luxury  nature 
escape  excise  taxes  entirely. 

The  Democratic  administration  has 
been  overlooking  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  in  a  democracy— tnat 
taxes  should  be  levied  with  equality. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of 
the  fur  farmers,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
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importaat  subject  of  fur  imports.  Vi*hile 
our  iodatrious  fur  fanners  are  strus- 
gttMm  to  make  an  honest  ITttng  In  the 
trae  American  vay.  the  Democratic  ad- 
mimstratioa  is  ti«htfnlnt  a  strangle- 
hold on  them  tor  permittiat  bare  im- 
ports of  fxirs  from  Soviet  Romla.  Much 
of  these  f cretsn  furs  come  in  free  uader 
trade  agreemeiits — there  is  oo  tariH  on 
them  at  alL    Sodi  discrlmlnaUoD  must 


Statistics  that  I  obtained  jxist  a  few 
days  ugo  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
OamBiarion  stwv  that  the  total  fur  im- 
ports tnereased  more  than  94  percent 
between  IMO  and  1945.  This  was  an  In- 
fitim  tT3  661  564  in  1940  to  $143.- 
in  l'^\b  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  the  to'al  fur  imports — 
with  no  tariff— were  $46,400,000.  Of 
this  amount  $11  118.000  came  from  the 
Sonet  Unicm.  Who  is  getting  the  bet- 
ter break  here — the  fur  fanner  In  Min- 
nesota or  the  one  in  Russia'' 

Of  Interest  to  fur  farmers  especially, 
in  ccmnection  with  my  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  the  rarioas  organizations, 
are  the  foUovinc  extracts  from  a  letter 
I  received  under  date  of  September  1 
from  David  W  Henderson,  member, 
executive  committee.  National  Board  of 
Pur  Farm  Organizations; 

Your  ietter  of  Au^Aiftt  8  last  vss  Just 
opened  since  I  tiaye  teen  out  of  town  for 
aamm  ttwue.  I  am  no  longer  actire  In  the 
Mink  K^«^«rs  AsBOCUtton  of  tbe  United 
States  bui  am  taJtluf  the  liberty  at  focward- 
ir.K  your  tetter  to  Mr.  Henry  H.  Txiffcrd.  of 
Mm nea pells,  who  Is  Tery  conversant  witli 
MzzLoescta  affairs  througb  his  gtikUooe  of 
the    Fur    Farmers    Cooperative    Aawdatlon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  tiuit  jou  and  otlker 
Meir.bers  at  Xbm  Bouse  and  Senate  hare  given 
seme  conridwmtlop  to  the  plight  at  fur 
farmers,  who-  by  mod  larse  tvprwent  a  solid 
and  corLSiderable  factor  tn  the  readjustment 
at  agrtcuiturai  br-prodaets  and  surplus  land 
•ad  labor  In  our  national  ecaoamy. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Minnesota  fur  farmers  that  if  I  am  re- 
turned to  Congress  in  January.  I  shall 
continue  lo  tight  for  the  repeal  of  these 
unfair  taxes  and  I  will  work  to  prevent 
Imports  that  are  threatening  the  ruina- 
Ucm  of  our  fur  industry. 

I  al40  want  to  advise  the  fur  farmers 
of  my  district  that  they  may  secure 
from  my  Crook.ston  oflloe  copies  of  book- 
lets on  OlaeaMS  at  For  Animals  and 
Home  TannlDC  of  Leatber  and  Small 
Fur  Skins.  Also  available  is  a  leaflet 
on  hygiene  in  Fox  Farming.  There  is 
no  charge  for  these  puMlratloma 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    Kt*    TOKX 

IN   THE  SESMH  OF   THg   UNITTD   t-TATTS 

Friday.  Sn^tember  15    leQulatiie  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20>.  19S0 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  on  S»-p',»mb<'r  11.  car- 
ried a  very  mteresung  .ind  informalive 


editorial  on  the  economic  and  political 
conditions — and  the  dangers — existii^ 
in  the  Philippines.  I  a>k  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Om  THi  Puxumm  FaoNr 

It  seems  generally  lyrreed  that  President 
Truman  «m  right  when  he  stated  that  a 
part  of  oar  Astatic  policy  would  te  to 
strengthen  the  defenaM  oi  the  Philippines. 
The  immediate  need,  however.  Is  not  merely 
miliury.  At  the  present  time  the  BeU  mis- 
sion 18  condudinR  Its  survey  of  the  economic 
nacds  of  the  Philippine  Republic  and  wUl 
manlce  corraapandlng  rMommandatlons.  But 
the  Philippm*  front  la  so  eritleal  that  it  may 
be  vise  for  Coograaa  to  take  some  action  even 
tefore  the  BeU  report  U  formulated. 

The  big  problem  In  the  Philippines  U 
shcrt-range  economic  Instability.  The 
United  State*  has  put  quite  a  bit  of  mpney 
Into  the  archipelago  since  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, but  modi  of  It  has  gon*  Into  con- 
sumer goods.  PuU-ecale  retiabilltatlon  has 
not  yet  been  brought  about  and  the  Govern- 
ment 18  operating  In  the  red.  One  result  has 
been  tiie  necessity  for  drastic  Impcrt  con- 
trols. Meanwhile,  there  has  been  so  great  a 
drain  on  monetary  reserves  that  tbe  sta- 
bUlty  of  tbe  currency  Is  threatened. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  that  the 
United  SUtes  can  do.  Immediately,  that  will 
te  of  great  aaslstance.  F\rst.  we  can  create 
s  currency  stablllz.it Ion  fund  for  the  Philip- 
pines tiiat  wlU  remove  all  doubt  abuut  the 
podtlon  of  the  peso.  There  U  ample  prece- 
dent for  such  an  action  In  the  case  of  Mexico, 
and  tbe  Philippine  need  Is  greater.  Second, 
Oongreas  can  adopt  legislation  now  pending 
that  wtu  provide  for  the  payment  of  ap- 
proved war  damage  claims  up  to  about  75 
percent.  The  additional  Income  for  the 
PhUlpplnes.  about  a  hundred  mlUlon  dollars. 
can  te  channeled  directly  Into  rehabUltatlon. 
and  Its  fiscal  as  well  as  pychologlcal  eSect 
should  be  aalutar)-. 

There  Is  need  for  prompt  action.  The 
Philippine  Government  Is  In  a  thaky  posi- 
tion, not  because  of  any  failure  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic process  but  because  of  an  economic  Im- 
balance resulting  from  war.  occupation,  and 
the  uncoordinated  way  In  which  American 
help  has  been  given  thus  far.  Tiuit  trouble 
can  te  reoMdled  if  we  will  move  quickly. 
Tbs  kmysr-raiife  problems  can  certainly  be 
8olv«d  ttuoogh  Ptalltpittnc  rssources.  Plllplno 
akllU  and  ttas  ajftwlfcettc  coopsraUon  of  the 
United  Stetss.  But  our  democratic  front  In 
Asia  Is  Imperiled  and  we  must  move  Imme- 
diately to  strengthen  It. 


V/ork  of  SulKoininittec  on  Preparedactf 


EXTE.NRION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  Lr;r:-.:\NA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Sf^tfmber  15    Ifgislatv^e  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20',  1950 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  lo  Insert  In  the 
RrcoaD  an  article  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  I 
have  l>e?n  very  much  Impressed  by  the 
work  of  this  subcommitu^.  which  I  be- 
lieve is  doing  much  to  see  to  it  that  our 
Nation  IS  properly  prepar»xl  for  any 
evei.iualities  *e  may  have  to  face. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fi\«  Task  TuHCWB  Dv.^isa  Into  Ditkn.sk 
Cosxa— Skksts  DnnsTiGATots  To  Scan 
DcaLn««s  Wtth  PoancN  C\xti:i.s 

(By  John  G.  Norrls) 
PlTc  Senate  task  forces  start  this  week 
on  broad  Investigations  into  tbe  Aniertcan 
defense  effort  which  wUl  have  ramifications 
In  every  part  of  the  Nation  and  far  parts  of 
the  gtote. 

One.  It  was  disclosed  yesterday,  will  prote 
Into  the  effect  foreign  cartels  have  on  the 
quantity  we  can  get  and  price  we  must  pay 
for  scarce  material  required  for  the  rearma- 
ment program,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it  where  the  monopolies  are  controUed  by 
our  allies. 

They  are  telni?  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
preparedness  subcommittee — a  new  conerea- 
slonal  ••watchdog"  of  our  military  program 
patterned  closely  after  the  old  Truman  War 
Investigating  Committee. 

As  set  up  with  a  no  politics,  no  head- 
line-hunting procedure,  the  Investigations 
promise  to  become  a  major  element  in  the 
Nation's  rearming  plan. 

DISCL06ID  BT  SENATOR  JOHNSON 

Here  Is  the  ambitious  Interrogation  pro- 
gram of  the  preparedness  subcommittee  of 
the  S-enate  Armed  Services  Committee  as  dis- 
closed yesterday  by  Its  cbairiaan.  Senator 
Ltndon  D.  Johnson   (Democrat.  Texas): 

1.  A  prote  Into  how  the  recent  tripling  of 
the  price  of  natural  rubber  and  other  price 
advances  of  foreign-produced  strategic  and 
critical  materials  may  affect  our  efforts  to  re- 
arm ourselves  and  our  allies.  "Can  ECA  te 
made  a  two-way  street  to  help  remedy  the 
Situation?"  they  ask. 

3.  A  careful  survey  as  to  whether  we  have 
enough  steel  capacity  In  the  United  States 
for  probable  future  armament  programs,  plus 
domestic  use.  and  if  not,  what  must  we  do 
to  meet  It? 

3.  An  on-the-spot  prote  of  our  Alaska  de- 
fenses— recently  described  by  General  Elsen- 
hower and  others  as  perhaps  our  weakest  mil- 
itary link.  Senator  Lcsxri  Hunt  (Democrat. 
Wyoming)  yesterday  was  named  chairman  of 
the  group's  Alaskan  problems.  Other  mem- 
ters  are  Senators  Lsvxarrr  Saltonstau.  (Re- 
publican, Massachusetts)  and  Senator  Watnk 
Motss  (Republican.  Oregon).  Col.  Justice 
M.  (Joe)  Cluunben  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Coramtttse's  professional  staff,  with 
an  Investigator.  wUl  go  to  Alad 
month.    The  Senators  will  Join 


CHZCK  ON  oaOMANCS 

4.  An  Investigation  Into  que«tion«.  particu- 
larly mto  h<jw  willing  Ordnance  has  been 
to  accept  ouuide  Ideas  plus  Its  relations  with 
tb..  acid  and  cqulpmsnt  boards  of  the  lutng 
arms,  as  wcU  as  th«  ■<■— reh  and  Develop- 
ment  Board.  Other  sources  Indicated  the 
protert  would  want  to  now  why  the  new 
3  5-inch  bazooka  and  other  new  weapj^ns 
were  not  in  the  bands  of  troops  when  the 
Korsan  War  started. 

Jcmnrnm  will  head  this  "task  fotce"  of  the 
preparedness  suteommittee,  awlsted  by  Sen- 
atorsKsTSS  KsTAtrvn  (Democrat.  Tennessee) 
and  9m,BS  Baioccs  (Republican.  New  Hamp- 
shire). Col.  Mark  Galusha.  of  the  committee 
staff,  will  bead  the  Investigation. 

5.  A  broad  manpower  study,  wtth  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  -when.  how.  and 
what  changes  must  te  made  In  the  Draft 
Act  ■•  The  group  also  Is  charged  with  d.-af  t- 
ing  a  new  unlvsrial  MMHary  training  bill  by 
next  January 

Senaujr  Johnson  has  not  yet  named  sub- 
committees or  "task  forces"  to  go  Into  th» 
manpower,  critical -material,  and  steel  stua- 
les.  but  work  is  getting  under  wav  on  thess 
probes. 
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Committee  memters.  who  already  have 
made  a  study  of  the  rubter  situation,  are 
concerned  about  world  price  changes  in  this 
and  other  scarce  materials.  They  pwint  out 
that  rubter,  nickel,  tin.  mercury.  Industrial 
diamonds,  and  other  materials  not  produced 
In  the  United  States  but  vital  to  our  security 
come  almost  entirely  from  countries  with 
which  we  are  linked  by  defense  p  -cts  and  to 
most  of  which  we  are  giving  economic  or 
mUitary  aid 

RICIDLT    CONTaOLLTD 

In  many  cases,  they  state,  the  quantity 
produced  and  price  is  rigidly  controlled  by 
monopoly  corporations  of  our  allies.  This 
affects  not  only  our  stock-piling  program  but 
also  our  armaments  production  for  both  our- 
selves and  these  same  allies  Recent  price 
changes  could  add  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  American  spending. 

Some  Senators  feel  a  government-to-gov- 
ernment approach,  tied  in  with  ECA.  might 
help  m  this  field.  While  ECA  haa  worked 
on  this  and  brought  in  stockpile  materials 
unoer  the  counterpart  program,  there  is  feel- 
ing that  much  more  could  te  done 

For  the  present,  the  Johnson  committee's 
small  staff  plans  basic  studies  In  the  held  of 
steel  and  critical  materials,  using  informa- 
tion on  file  with  Government  agencies  as  far 
as  possible.  One  element  in  the  steel  study 
which  interests  seme  of  the  Senators  is 
whether  the  industry  is  too  greatly  concen- 
trated from  a  security  viewpomt.  In  case  of 
heavy  bombing  raids. 

There  are  no  immediate  plans  to  call  In 
leaders  of  the  steel  industry  for  hearings  on 
the  adequacy  of  our  present  plants,  though 
this  Is  Ukely  tefore  the  prote  Is  complete 

Hearings  on  the  Army  ordnance  investiEta- 
tlon  are  expected  to  start  next  month.  Pre- 
liminary work  already  Is  under  way  The 
Alaskan  study  will  Include  such  questions  as 
possible  subversive  elements  m  the  labor 
movement  there.  Strikes  have  delayed  some 
mUitary  construction.  Housing  and  the 
progress  on  the  radar  net  also  are  scheduled 
for  close  scrutiny. 

The  seven-man  Senate  subcommittee  al- 
ready has  done  yeoman  work  in  its  watch- 
dog capacity.  Named  late  In  July  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  maintain  a  "continuous  watchfulness" 
over  all  defense  matters,  the  group  last  week 
submitted  its  first  report.  It  concerned  rub- 
ber stockpUing  and  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property. 

While  the  report  did  not  make  page  one — 
too  often  the  sole  objective  of  congressional 
Investigating  bodies — the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee had  the  satUfactlon  of  knowing 
that  r^  efTort*  had 

(li  Helped  in  doubling  the  projected  rate 
of  synthetic  rubter  production  In  the  United 
States  i3i  slopped  the  sale  of  at  least  one, 
and  perhaps  four,  svrr.hetlc  rubter  planU 
lor  convtralon  to  other  use  which  had  been 
deelarsd  surplus  tefore  tte  Korean  crUU  and 
apparently  forgotten  by  milita.-y  planners; 
(3 1  ended  tte  duposal  of  aircraft  par.s  at 
one  Air  Force  base  where  th^re  wa.«  evidence 
that  the  United  States  Air  Force  was  buying 
similar  products  elsewhere  lor  many  times 
the  money.  (4i  put  a  bug  In  the  ear  In  many 
a  defense  official,  particularly  In  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  by  their  criticism  of  "business 
as  usual"  attitude  and  "siesta  psychology"  at 
the  Pentagon 

Veterans  on  Capitol  HUl  who  had  watched 
the  Truman  committee  and  other  Investigat- 
ing bodies  liked  the  approach  of  the  new 
Preparedness  Committee.  They  noted  that 
Its  chief  counsel  was  a  man  with  tmusual 
experience  In  Government  He  Is  a  high- 
placed  ofllctal  from  downtown  on  loan  part- 
time  to  the  group  without  pay — Donald  C. 
Cook,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  SEC. 

Cook,  a  Georse  Washington  law  graduate, 
who  .Ives  at  2800  Woodley  Road,  served  In  a 
capacity  to  the  old  House  Naval  Af- 
■Butxrommittee  during  the 


war  The  then  Representative  Ltnikdn 
Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  group. 

Johnson,  a  lanky,  tireless  Texan,  one  of 
the  youngest  of  Senators,  laid  down  these 
rules  for  his  preparedness  committee:  (ii 
We  wUl  not  hunt  headlines:  (2)  pwlltlcs  must 
be  left  at  the  ccmmlttee  door.  1 3 1  we'll  te 
blunt  but  not  unfair;  (4i  we  won't  try  to 
te  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  on  battle- 
front  strategy,  but  stick  to  defense  problems 
at  home. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  subcommittee's 
watchfulness  program.  Senators  feel,  will  de- 
pend upon  how  the  executive  agencies  re- 
ceive their  pnxldmg  and  criticism  A  defen- 
sive argumentativeness  on  large  and  small 
points  can  only  lead  to  unnecessary  com- 
mittee crackdowns.  A  willingness  to  admit 
mistakes  and  correct  them  quickly,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  speed  its  job. 


Benefits    for    Old    Folks    and    Pioneers 
Sboald    Be   Increased 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing out  a  policy  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  past  an(d  which 
more  recently  was  carried  out  by  our 
President,  I  desire  to  make  a  report  of 
my  activities  during  the  present  term  in 
Congress  to  the  elderly  people  of  my 
district. 

I  refer  to  the  hardy  pioneers,  our  "old 
folks"  who,  through  years  of  faithful 
labor,  have  developed  the  fertile  farm- 
lands and  the  industries  of  northwest 
Minnesota.  The  scores  of  letters  that 
come  iBto  my  oCBce  come  from  these 
elderly  people,  clearly  indicate  that  they 
are  not  spending  their  "twilight  of  life" 
just  resting  in  the  rocking  chair — their 
letters  show  that  most  of  them  still  have 
a  keen  interest  in  the  current  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems  of  to- 
day. They  are  very  disappointed  in  the 
failure  to  increase  the  Federal  portion  of 
old-age  assistance. 

In  opeiiing  this  report.  I  quote  two 
brief  paragraph-s  from  letters  that  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  elderly  peo- 
ple of  my  district.  I  think  that  these 
quotes  clearly  .show  that  the  problems  of 
the  aged  are  of  a  most  definite  interest 
to  me: 

Accept  my  personal  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  splendid  cooperation  in  furthering  ttie 
interesu  of  our  Townsend-pUn  bill  •  •  • 
you  are  among  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as   fair-minded  and   democratic 

Citizens. 

Da.  PaANcis  E.  Townsind. 
Founder  and  Pre$xdent,  the  Toicnsend 
Plan. 

Be  sure  that   we  appreciate  the  support 
you   tiave   given   the   Townsend   program   in 
the  past  and  as  usual  we  want  to  offer  our 
wholehearted   cooperation   to   the   end   that 
we  may   te   able  to  develop  for  America  a 
program  of  national  mutual  Insurance  wliich 
wUi  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 
Hekbekt  F    H.\ken. 
Director  of  Promotion,  the  Toicnsend, 
Plan. 


My  interest  in  the  problems  that  face 
the  aged  in  our  modem  society  dates 
back  many  years.  One  of  my  most  spe- 
cific statements  on  the  subject  was  made 
in  the  Concressiowal  Record  back  in 
February  1946.  I  quote  here  my  remarks 
that  were  printed  then  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Aged  entitled  to  pension — not  a 
dole" : 

Mr  Sneaker,  during  these  fluah  days  when 
the  present  administration  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  lean  billions  of  dollars  to  most 
any  nation  in  the  world,  we  are  continuing 
to  ignore  the  older  people  of  our  own  coun- 
try who  are  existing  on  as  little  as  $14  and 
120  a  month  pension. 

Many  people  who  are  entitled  to  old-age 
assistance  will  not  even  apply  for  it  for  two 
major  reasons:  First,  our  State  and  Federal 
Government  so  grudgingly  hand  out  a  mere 
pittance  In  many  Instances  that  often  It  Is 
obvious  that  p>ensions  are  in  fact  a  dole  and 
nothing  more;  and.  secondly,  in  some  States, 
Including  Minnesota,  the  State  has  laws 
called  homestead  liens  which  require  per- 
sons applying  for  old-age  assistance  to  exe- 
cute a  lien  upon  their  property  and  give  It  to 
the  State  and  Federal  Government,  with  the 
view  to  wholly  or  partially  diverting  that 
property  into  the  hands  of  th^  State  and 
Federal  Governments  at  a  time  of  their 
death  m  payment  for  the  pension. 

A  further  reason  is  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
program  toward  old  people. 

Five  years  ago,  when  our  old  folks 
were  finding  their  assistance  checks  in- 
suflBcient  to  meet  the  tide  of  rising  prices. 
I  introduced  a  bill  for  their  benefit.  This 
bill  provided  a  20-percent  increase  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  the  am<nint 
of  Federal  contributions  to  the  States  lor 
old-age  assistance  and  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  since 
been  revised  and  included  to  a  limited 
extent  in  later  legislation. 

During  the  present  Congress.  I  have 
always  given  wholehearted  support  to  all 
legislation  that  would  improve  condi- 
tions for  our  aged  citizens.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  have  signed  petitions  to  take 
the  Townsend  legislation  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committ«.e  and  bring  the 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  not  only  sijnied 
these  petitions  myself,  but  I  have  urged 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same. 

Although  I  reali2ed  that  the  social- 
security  patch-up  bill  is  inadeqxjate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  otir  people  today.  I  sup- 
ported the  measure,  for  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  This  bill  will  hike  bene- 
fits to  some  on  an  average  of  77^/2  Per- 
cent. For  example,  the  bill  would  raise 
old-age-insurance  benefits  from  the 
present  average  of  $26  to  $45  a  month. 
The  maximum  family  benefit  would  be 
$150  rather  than  the  present  $85.  Bene- 
fit payments  will  increase  froir  the  pres- 
ent $800,000,000  annually  to  $2.100.000,- 
000 — these  go  to  workers  now  retired  and 
to  survivors  of  those  who  die. 

However,  more  than  100.000,000  people 
will  still  be  left  unprotected  by  the  im- 
proved social- security  set-up.  Even  the 
increased  benefits  are  inadequate  at  to- 
day's prices,  and  taxes  to  support  the 
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program    will    continue    to    hit    hardest 
those  who  can  least  a?Tord  to  pay.    The 

bill  fails  to  increase  old-age-assistance 
benefits  at  all. 

In  addition  to  my  activiue5  m  Wa^h- 
togton  in  behal'  of  our  asred  people.  I 
bftTe  on  many  occasions  coniacted  my 
friends  In  tbft  State  kdalftture  at  St. 
Paul,  urging  passage  of  State  leglslaUon 
that  would  aid  our  old  folks.  This  I  did 
as  an  ir.terested  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  in 
this  report  that  I  fully  realire  that  the 
Nation  has  the  duty  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  old  age:  that  it  is  the  human  as 
well  as  the  patriotic  thing  to  do  I  have 
not  foreolten  the  debt  owed  the>e  men 
and  women  whom  we  once  chen5hed  as 
healthy,  productive,  enterpn>in2.  valu- 
able citizens  We  mu.«t  provide  a  ,iust 
and  fair  expression  of  concern  m  a  tan- 
gible way  for  our  old  folk^  The  nght 
way  is  iiicreased  money  pajTnents  to 
those  receiving  old-a^e  assi^-tance. 

It  IS  a  shame  that  this  Congress,  con- 
trolled a-s  It  IS  by  a  large  majority  of 
Democrat.',  has  not  provided  the  neces- 
sary- Federal  program  and  appropriations 
so  the  needy  and  deservine  old  folk.s 
can  receive  a  la -ger  monthly  payment. 
Prices  and  costs  have  n.'^n  and  they  need 
more  now  to  pay  for  groceries,  fuel,  and 
other  necessary  thin;^.s.  The  blame  for 
the  failure  of  favorable  legislation  for 
our  pioneers,  of  coui>e.  reius  .squarely  on 
thj  Democrats  and  their  supporters  and 
followers. 

As  for  myself.  I  pledee  to  these  ROod 
citizens  my  continued  fight  and  full  ef- 
forts in  this  and  succeeding  Congresses, 
if  I  am  reelected,  to  secure  larger  old- 
age-a.ssisi«uice  pa^  :nenL3  which  Ihey 
deserve. 


Attempt  by  John  Lib«d  To  Reealist  m 
tlic  Amy 


Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   WIW   TO«K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  15  <leQistative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20  > ,  1950 

Mr.  rVES  Mr  President  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  poem  erititlcd  "Our  Kag," 
written  by  Aibert  Ralph  Kom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Ou«  Fuko 

Wt$lm  to  tb«  waiting  brMW  otir  flag. 
tmruri  it  tar  and  wl4c: 
L^t  all  who  vtFW  that  noble  slgbt 
Ll.'t  up  tbelr  heacU  wllb  pride. 

We  who  abide  b^n»-ath  tta  fold 
And  wur«iiip  our  own  Qfxl 
Fear  not  tho  tyrant  ■  burning  laab. 
Free  on  nut  sacred  ted 

We  are  Ih*  favored  of  the  earth. 
The  m«»»ler»  if  our  fate 
Take  p.i'  '<•  fr...m  Ufe  5  unceaalng  round 
Our  Lui  to  vri.erate 

—Albert  Ralpti  Korn. 


tLVlENSION  OP  ^^EMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Cr    NEW    T.EK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  15  'legislative  day  of 
'  Thursday.  July  20*.  1950 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  President,  the 
United  Press  carried  on  September  12  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  James 
Ciinningham  dealing;  with  the  problems 
of  a  yoimg  man.  son  of  a  United  States 
Navy  veteran,  and  himself  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  wno  is  trying  to  reenlist 
m  the  United  States  Army  to  fight  in 
Korea,  but  who  is  havinp:  his  troubles  in 
reaching  a  recruiting  station.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.srnt  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WASHmcTOW.  September  12 —You  think 
veuve  got  trouble  with  your  dralt  board.' 

What  about  John  Llbed.  with  intemation- 
aUty  involved?  The  United  States  Army 
reached  all  the  way  to  Turkey  to  draft  him 
in  Wo:  Id  War  II.  He  served  2  years  and  got 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Now.  he  t«  free.  25.  and  has  been  3  years 
trying  to  Join  up  again. 

But  after  voyaging  hall  way  arcund  the 
world— from  latanbul  to  Manila — to  try.  he 
still  can't  seem  to  get  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  a  United  States  recruiting  station 

His  problem  Is  citizenship  Should  he 
salute  the  Stars  and  Strtpts.  the  Philippine 
or  the  Turkish  flag?  Until  someone  decides 
or  lets  him  visit  his  father  in  this  country, 
John  can  t  answer  reveille. 

Tlie  father,  a  retired  United  States  Navy 
veteran.  Uvea  In  Puerto  Rico.  So  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  United  States  Territory  has 
taken  a  hand.  Resident  Commissioner 
Aktonio  FDiN6e-lAE«N,  Puert»)  Rico  s  repre- 
sentative, says,  "Ifs  the  darndest  snarl  of 
Internationallty  I  ever  saw  But  Im  goiiig 
to  see  If  the  Stale  Department  cant 
straighten  It  out.  " 

According  to  affldavlta  from  the  boy  and 
his  lather,  John  wiis  horn  In  Istanbul  His 
mother  was  Greek  His  father.  Eduardo.  was 
a  FUlplno  on  duty  with  the  United  Statea 
Navy 

They  were  married  In  Turkey  but  Eduardo 
left  with  the  fleet  after  John's  birth.  He 
became  a  United  States  citizen,  retired  from 
the  Nary  In  1945  and  settled  in  San  Juan 

That  waa  the  year  the  draft  caught  up 
with  hl.s  son  John's  troubles  started.  One 
day  in  April  1>»45,  the  United  States  consul 
In  Istanbul  ordered  him  to  a  United  States 
Induction  center  In  Hellopolls.  Egypt 

He  Joined  up  there  on  April  17  After  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States  Army  s  Middle  Eiist 
Command,  he  was  transferred  to  Oermai^y 
At  Bremerhaven  he  tried  to  straighten  out 
his   cltUt-nshlp 

The  Army  was  puzzled  And  section  701 
of  the  United  States  Nationality  Act,  they 
said,  bars  naturallza'ion  ut  forelKn-born 
•oldiers  who  were  Inducted   on   foreign   soil. 

8o  they  sent  John  ba<k  to  Turkey  and  dls- 
chart^ed  him  on  April  18.  1»47  He  tried  to 
rceiillBt  No  luck.  The  Army  wasn  I  recruit- 
ing  In   Europe 

Unally.  on  January  29,  1949  according  to 
J'lho    the  State  Department  advised  him  by 


memorandum  to  tfo  to  Manila  He  couldn't 
come  to  the  States.  He  had  GI  benefiis  com- 
ing Rules  prohibit  entry  of  persons  who 
may  become  public  charges 

But  In  the  Philippines,  the  Department 
advused.  he  could  enlist  In  the  Philippine 
Scouts— a  United  States  Army  compcr.ent, 
dating  from  prelndependence  days  Fr<"m 
there  he  might  transfer  to  the  stateside 
United  States  Army. 

John  Invested  hU  savings  In  a  ticket.  By 
March  he  waa  in  Manila  But  by  then  the 
United  States  had  disbanded  the  Scouts 

The  frustrated  would-be  GI  was  perplexed 
and  broke.  Red  Cross  Par  East  Field  Direc- 
tors Harold  A  Kirk  and  Jerry  Gutraan  ar- 
ranged United  States  veterans'  benefits  to 
keep  him  In  ftxxl  and  clothes. 

But  they  told  Puerto  Rlcan  government 
authorities  In  an  open  letter  that  the  United 
States  conaulate  In  Manila  cannot  seem  to 
get  him  to  the  States  MeanwhUe.  his  VA 
entitlement  was  running  out.  and  his  dream 
of  a  United  States  uniform  was  turning  into 
a   globe-girdling  nlr'^tmare.   they   said 

Resident  Comralssloner  FxaNos-IsEBN  has 
obtained  an  afBdavlt  from  the  youth's  father. 
Eduardo  promises  not  to  let  John  become  an 
experse  to  the  United  States  Government. 

With  this  he  hopes  to  persuade  the  State 
Department  to  tell  its  Manila  consul  to  drant 
Llbed  a  visa.  The  Red  Cross  representatives 
believed  that,  once  here,  he  mlcht  be  de- 
clared a  United  States  citizen  after  all. 


Commanity  Buildi  Own  Clinic  and  GeU 
Young  Doctor  by  Cooperative  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  an  exam- 
ple of  community  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  business  people,  citizens,  and 
farmers  nearby,  is  well  shown  by  the 
efforts  and  success  of  the  community  of 
Oklee.  Minn.,  in  building  and  providing 
for  a  community  clinic  and  getting  a  new 
doctor  for  their  commiuuty. 

The  story  is  well  told  in  the  special 
article  written  for  the  Minneapoli.s  Sun- 
day Tribune  and  published  on  April  2. 
1950 

It  follows: 

FiVK  Years  WrrHOtrr  Docrot,  Oklee  BciLOe 
Own  Clinic 

Oklee.  Miwn — Residents  of  this  commu- 
nity of  600-plu8  population  no  longer  have  to 
drive  25  mlies  to  get  their  pllla  prescribed — 
or  have  their  app«'ndlxes  removed  or  tonsils 
X-ray»>d 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  5  years 
they  can  get  complete  medical  care  from  the 
town's  own  doctor  rather  than  drive  to  Thief 
River  Falls.  Crookston.  or  Foeston. 

This  town  had  been  without  adequate 
medical  services  since  Dr  W  B  Torgerson. 
the  community's  only  doctor,  became  an  in- 
valid about  6  years  ago.  according  to  O  M. 
Sundrud.  publisher  of  the  Oklee  Herald. 

CAMPAIGN    6TAITE0 

About  2  years  ajco  a  campaiKn  was  started 
to  persuade  a  d'->ctor  to  come  to  the  town 
But  to  interest  dixrtors  it  was  found  that 
m<;dern  facilities  bad  to  t>e  provided. 
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No  longer  were  doctors  wlUlne  to  operate 
on  kitchen  tables  as  a  regular  thing  or  diag- 
nose cases  without  X-ray  equipment. 

A  nonprofit  group,  called  the  Oklee  C'lm- 
munlty  Hospital  Association,  was  formed  and 
plans  were  drawn  for  a  modern,  well- 
equlpped  medical  clinic.  Actual  construc- 
tion of  the  $34,000  building  was  started  last 
August, 

In  December  Dr  F  L.  Behllng  moved  here 
from  Moorhead,  Minn.  Hell  rent  space  In 
the  clinic.  Associated  with  him  Is  Minnie 
Stoneouse.  registered  nu.se  who  took  train- 
ing at  Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 

Space  has  been  provided  for  a  dentist's 
office  and  the  association  is  now  seeking  a 
resident  dentist  for  the  town.  Also,  there  is 
a  heated  ambulance  garage  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  an  ambulance  to  go  in  it  can  be  acquired 
soon. 

OBGANlZA-nONS    HELP 

Some  of  the  equipment  in  the  building, 
besides  the  X-ray  machine,  are  an  electro- 
cardiograph unit  for  graphical  heart  read- 
ings, basal  metabolor  for  measuring  oxygen 
consumption  and  a  diathermy  machine. 

The  local  camp,  Woodn..'n  of  the  World, 
paid  for  furnishing  the  waiting  room:  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  contributed;  the 
Oklee  Study  Club  furnished  drapes  Other 
organizations  contributed  money  and  serv- 
ices. 

Sundrud  la  president  of  the  hospital  assod- 
atlcn  Other  officers  are  W.  B.  Seeger.  vice 
president;  Joe  Dufault.  secretary.  A  D  Col- 
lette.  treasurer,  and  Ole  Sovde  and  K.  R. 
Rolandson.  directors. 


Cargo  for  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  shipments  to  Russia  that 
aided  Russian  communism  in  its  march 
on  Manchuria.  China,  Korea,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  stockpiling  for 
such  operations  of  communism  was  mer- 
rily going  on  in  December  1947.  when  the 
President  called  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  communi.sm.  and  I  am  in- 
cluding my  remarks  of  December  10. 
1947: 

Mr.  VVncHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Ccngress  is  in  special  sessitfn.  called  by  the 
Prwldent  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  communism  in  Europe  and  keep- 
ing down  prices,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  continuing  to  permit  commodities  of  every 
kind  and  description  to  go  through  to  Russia, 
making  our  own  supply  scarcer  and  the 
prices  higher.  On  Novemt>er  18.  1947,  whUe 
the  Hotisa  was  In  special  session  at  the  call 
Ot  the  President  demanding  hundreds  of  mU- 
UoBs  of  dollars  to  stop  communism,  the  Rus- 
sian-named ship  U.  S  S.  R.  steamship  Mik- 
hail Kutuzov.  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  being  the  former  United 
States  flag  ship  named  G'aham  Taylor,  left 
the  Atlantic  coast  for  Russia  with  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  car  wheels,  coa- 
structlon  machinery,  metallic  working  ma- 
chinery, and  other  items,  as  follows: 


Russian  steamship  "Mikhail  Kutmov" 
(Cleared  from  New  York  Nov.   18,   1947,  Xor 

Odessa) 
Principal  Items  of  cargo  and  value: 

Sisal    rope H3  439 

Other  nonmetaUlc  minerals.-  19  952 

Railway  car  wheels -        59,000 

Electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus  634,030 

Engine.^,  turbines,  and  parts —  66.  604 

Construction    and    conveying 

machinery    82,534 

Mining,    well,    and    pumpmg 

machinery    267.162 

Metalworklng  machinery 594.361 

Other  industrial  machinery.-       656,971 
Agricultural    machinery    and 

Implements    307.555 

Automobiles,  parts,  other  ve- 
hicles and  parts.. 239  550 

Chemical  specialties 6,942 

Scientific  and  professional  in- 
struments,   apparatus,    and 

supplies 249  280 

Commodities  exported  for  re- 
lief or  charity 

Miscellaneous    commodities.. 
Lend-lease:  Mining,  well,  and 

pumping   machinery 

UNRRA:    Miscellaneous    com- 
modities     


Cargo   laden   on   the   V.   S.    S.   R.   gteamthip 

•Novoroxsisk"     {former     "Edtcard     Egglea^ 
ton")  at  Longvteic,  Wash. — Continued 


1.954 
12.  123 

11.475 


26,  520 


Total 3.  269  452 

And  further  on  December  4.  1947.  the  Rus- 
sian-named ship  U  S.  S  R.  steamship  .Voro- 
rossisk  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  formerly  the  United  States 
flag  ship  Edward  Eggle^ton  left  Longview, 
Wash.,  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  Rtissia,  with 
cargo  as  follows: 

Cargo  laden  on  the  U.  S.  S  R.  stearnship 
".Vororossuifc"  (former  "Edward  Eggles- 
ton")  at  Longview,  Wash. 

Weiieht     Value 


17  eases  of  spare  part?  for  can-makmg 

naefaine 

291  bona  of  spare  parts  for  Diesel 


l.OOapingiofshwt  steel  pUinK 

\.(t<2  picfes  of  tie  rods,  tarabackles. 

and  nuts 

36  piMM  of  hfad  rone  cmsfaer  and 

afwra*  for  emsbers  fork 

12  crates  of  jaw  u—taw»  and  wputA... 
5  boxes  of  crane  sSmbi  JWTOriTt.  fai 

bond  from  Caoads 

2  boxes  of  dHBAail  backets,  in  bond 

from  C'liada 

414  cases  of  csomplete  damp  tracks. . . 
le  cases  of  eJectricai   testing  eqoip- 

ment 

1$  pieces  of  flotatioD  madiine  and 

electric  motors  aad  spans 

2  boxes  of  fUter  pressesaad 
II  bospsorspeetroirraph 

]0boxp5ofstceldRd|eiaaa«s 

2U  spare  parts  tat  Manen  iMdal  S« 

m^tchine 

15  piece-:  uf  complete  sUtat  cmsher... 
1  boiofiinpe]l(nfartarbine()ump — 
62  pieces  of  eleetrfc  Aoreb  and  spares. 
30  Doaes  of  ttcei  vertical  pomps  and 


3  bons  of  deep-well  tortHoe  pamp 

andapons — 

33  piMSi  of  SymoDS  •ctaodard  cooe 


Poind* 
38,SBI 

3XMS 

1. 815. 070 

279,761 
M,570 

8.400 
2.002.3.S5 

3,«» 

M.740 
1,364 

2,965 

n.6so 

1«.»5 

2S0 
116.  694 

124.340 

1. 


10  paefcuw  of  model  4>«  power  sbovel 

and  parts 

17  boxes  of  Slnrrr  pamps  and  spaitA... 

Wpieees  of  of^^nHber  ports 

\  of  impwnA  ftfao  p— p 


Stbagaoofcocinc  parts 

SI  dnsM^stoel  grinding  baUs 

MbotoHOfMnrads 

1 »  eoais  of  stocu  leal  equipment 

2  cases  of  motor  genlenlar  set  and 

parts 

t  eucs  of  pumps,  motor  oa 


»S4,0M 

lie.  SIS 

153, 2H 

113,718 

8:.  81  i» 
IS.  105 

4aooo 

XOOO 
22S,I7« 

•,7«0 

15.  OM 

615 

5,^5 

39. 8K 

53.111 

1.402 

33.111 

32,239 

1,068 


97,784 


IHItfl  n,»o 
vk.srt  U5A4 


41,539 


27.315  9.893 

3,S«  S.iil^ 

sai  9oe  1. 741 

100.  SM  »,67(l 

3.478i  10.139 


Wct«ht     VaJoe 


2  boxM  of  spare  iiart.<  (or  slio  vf  I 

1»  piccts  of  crawler  chain  shovels 

2T«  boies  of  eontiBaoos  drill  rods 

8  botes  of elMtric  motors  and  fwttcbes. 

1 99  pWw  of  nanfanese  steel  feed  and 
shell  line-^ 

8  cases  of  motor  and  drive  assnobly 
for  Wemco  Lobead  roodirloaw 
spare  parU  and  (2)  deep  welded 
steel  tanks 

Sft  packajtes  of  core  driD  rods 

101  packages  of  march  ball  mOl  and 
spare  parts 

92  boxes  of  drill  rods 

cases  of  pumps 


4S0      ur[ 

197,  U.S!      57,  ^-.l 
3M.222| 

116,403' 


«>.  1  v> 
l,f.>i 

17,356 


KfiBfi'  2,  :w 

SiO:*'  24,  4S5 

2*.  903  6S,  ftTJv 

M.  W.*!  2.'>.  2i« 

10.000  14,trt) 


Mr.    Speaker,   this    U    aU   in    the    face    of 

nearly  $300,000,000  worth  of  exporta  to  U.  8. 
S  R  during  the  period  froiii  June  19'.6 
through  September  1947.  and  further  in  ad- 
dition to  «563.000.000  exports  in  1945.  of 
which  only  $26,000,000  were  commercial,  the 
rest  being  gifts,  of  nearly  »400.000.000  In 
1946  of  which  864.000.000  were  commercial 
find  the  rest  being  gifts:  and  of  nearly  $114.- 
000.000  from  January-  1947  through  Septem- 
ber 1947.  of  which  $66,000,000  were  commer- 
cial and  the  rest  being  gifts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
flaunting  to  the  public  such  exports  to  Rus- 
sia making  our  supply  short  and  the  prices 
high,  and  the  President  demanding  special 
aid  to  stop  communism,  it  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  call  of  the  special  session  by  the 
President  to  have  his  appointees  go  merrUy 
on  sending  goods  to  Russia  even  In  the  ships 
owned  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  ships  Russia  doe*  nut 
return. 


Beer  for  G>Bibat  Troops 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSmS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leiave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  and  article  that  I 
have  received  from  Mrs.  A.  Politano,  2 
Shawmit  Place,  Chelsea,  Mass.; 

CONGEESSMAN    THOMAS    J     LaNE. 

Deai  S3:  Im  writing  in  regard  to  the 
clipping  you  find  in  this  envelope.  I  want 
you  to  think,  after  you  read  the  piece,  as 
a  mother  of  a  GI  now  sen-ing  in  Korea.  My 
son  wrote  me  when  he  was  leaving  Japan 
that  all  the  boys  had  a  can  of  beer  In  their 
hand,  why'  I  know  why.  because  they  were 
leaving  for  Korea  and  the  band  waa  playtng 
Over  There.  The  men  ail  cried,  yet  that  c»n 
of  beer  kept  them  up  No  mother  want*  her 
son  to  be  a  drunk,  but  Tm  sure  one  small 
can  of  beer  means  a  lot  to  a  tired  fighting, 
weary  GI.  As  a  mother,  not  only  for  my  ton. 
but  all  sons,  please  don't  stop  that  little 
can  of  beer.  The  Catholic  chaplain  hiul  the 
right  Idea.  It  takes  men  like  him  to  reaUy 
know  how  the  boys  feel,  as  he  is  the  man 
that  really  never  leaves  his  duty  to  God 
of  standing  by  every  GI.  and  believe  me,  as  a 
mother  It  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  thU 
troubled  world  to  take  as  mv  son,  my  only 
son  and  my  livelihood  is  in  Korea,  and  God 
only  knows  one  Uttle  can  of  beer  wont  hurt 
hirn  but  wiL  keep  up  his  morale.  Why 
should  others  with  pockets  that  imgle  get  It. 
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How  about  the  poor  boy  who  doesn't  have 
pockets  that  Jingle'  Thla  is  America  the 
beautiful.  America  the  free,  lefs  help  our 
b<  ys  I'm  sure  a  few  cases  of  beer  can  be 
place<l  aomowher*"  on  aooM  ablp^  Remem- 
ber the  fishermen  who  wnt  Oshing  and 
their  neta  were  with  so  few  The  good  Lord 
saw  to  it  that  the  flah  neU  were  blesaed 
wuh  many  a  flah  for  all  the  p<.x5r  bet  a  little 
space  carry  a  small  can  of  be«r  to  my  son. 
all  sons  of  mothers,  whose  hearts  ache  with 
the  troubled  world,  knowing  somewhere  In 
Korea  a  son  U  fkghtlng  for  all  our  freedorc. 
for  otir  beautiful  America. 

Mrs     PoLrxANO. 

OI's  Blast  Haltiwg  or  Piui  Bern — Sat  Public 
AT  HoMX  Fails  to   Rea:  tzi   Its  Purpose 

(By  Stan  Swinton) 
SoMrwHEKE    IN    Ko«EA.    September    12 — A 
howl    of    protest    from    the    American    front 
lines  today  greeted  the  Army's  ban  of  tne 
beer  for  combat  troops. 

MAJOI  rAVCKS  BAN 

Combat  m^n  have  .jeen  receiving  a  ration 
of  one  .small  tin  of  beer  dally.  The  Army 
said  It  acted  beciiuse  of  adverse  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  Slates. 

Henceforth  beer  wUl  be  available  only  to 
soldiers  with  change  jlngUng  In  their  pocketa 
or  with  comrades  free  to  make  shopping 
trips  befa:nd  the  Itnes 

An  unofficial  survey  uncovered  only  one 
person  in  favor  of  the  decision.  14aJ.  J  R. 
Woodbridge  of  Lynchburg.  Va..  defended  the 
order  this  way: 

I  love  beer  as  much  as  anyone.  But  that 
space  In  ships  can  be  used  for  ammunition 
and  essential  war  materiel.  ' 

Said  Catholic  Chaplain  W.  A  Zlogar  of 
Harrlsburg.  Peun 

•  Everyone  looked  forward  to  that  one  can 
of  beer.  It  was  the  great  relaxation  of  the 
day  up  front.  People  at  home  must  have 
misunderstood  the  situation  If  they  asked 
that  the  ration  be  halted  ' 


Congreti  Afain  Sbows  Greatest  Foresight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rv 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

CF    WTSCCNStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  IS,  19S0 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wiscon-sin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote  of  324 
to  9.  sent  H  R  9490.  the  Subversives 
Control  Act  of  1950.  to  conference  Ob- 
viously .>ome  of  the  20  %ho  voted  against 
this  measure  2  weeks  ago.  including  one 
Member  from  my  State.  Wi-sconsm.  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways  I  submit 
herewith  a  pjertment  editorial  by  G  H. 
KoeniK  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12  i.s.=;ue  of  Ui"  Wauke.sha  Freeman: 

CoNCBJBSs   Again  Shows  Gbcatsst  Fosesicht 

The  admlnistratlors  milk-toast  bill  to 
ccntr.l  subversives  In  this  coimtry  was  re- 
cently deleated  by  an  cverwhelmlng  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  lU  place 
the  House  adopted  the  Wood  bill  which  u 
an  Improved  version  of  the  former  Mundt- 
Nlxon  measure  Only  20  House  votes  Wf-re 
reglsterea  against  it.  The  single  Wisconsin 
ConKresemaii  who  opposed  the  harsher  Com- 
munist-control measure  wa.-s  Reprej>entailve 
BIE.MILLKB.  of  Milwaukee  On  the  hee^a  of 
thtt  action  U  the  Senates  <;moet  certain 
approval  of  one  of  the  toughest  control  bills 
ever  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Supporters  of 
the  McCairan  antlsubvertlve  measure  claim 
there  will  be  no  more  than  a  docen  vote* 


against  It.  Sentiment  In  both  Houses  of 
CongTMl  la  ao  In  favor  of  clamping  down  on 
Oommuslst    activity    in    this    cuntry    that 

^ U  being  mustered  to  pass  the  final 

'over  th«  President's  veto.  If  that  be- 
eontw  necMnry.  President  Truman  has  al- 
ready served  notice  he  will  not  sign  the  bill. 
A«  In  so  nmny  other  Instances  having  to 
do  with  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Congre«« 
IS  ahead  of  the  administration  In  security 
legislation  There  Is  no  rea.irn  for  dealing 
softly  with  Communist  forces  In  the  United 
States  while  we  battle  them  abroad  with 
arms  and  ammunition  and  billions  of  our 
national  wealth  That  Is  the  feeling  of  Con- 
gress which  presently  is  so  concerned  with 
setting  up  the  proper  safeguards  against 
subversive  home-front  activities.  Congress 
on  previous  occasions  has  been  months 
ahead  of  the  President  and  hU  advisers  on 
questions  of  national  defen.se  We  need  only 
to  go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  70 
Army  air  groups  recommended  by  Congress 
to  find  that  the  White  House  allowed  only 
48  Congress  had  recommended  Armed 
Porces  personnel  of  2.500.88'J.  while  the  ad- 
ministration alowed  only  1.507.000  Organ- 
\wt4  reserves  would  have  been  1  977.000  had 
Congress  been  given  Its  way,  but  the  White 
House  .allowed  only  522.000  Congress  had 
recommended  a  super  aircraft  carrier,  but  the 
administration  scrapped  It  entirely  Con- 
gress wished  to  enlarge  stockpiling,  but  this 
was  cut  from  80  percent  to  S8  percent  by  the 
administration.  Only  1  dollar  In  7  since  the 
war  has  been  spent  on  arms  of  any  kind. 
Only  1  dollar  in  16  has  gone  for  equipment 
other  than  aircraft. 

These  and  other  statistics  become  a  part 
of  the  war  Ln  Korea,  and  the  poor  showing 
we  are  presently  making  In  that  theater, 
because  of  shortages  In  military  supplies 
that  are  all  too  apparent.  Since  the  out- 
break of  ho^tllltles  against  Communist  in- 
vaders the  administration  has  failed  to  hon- 
estly face  Its  lack  of  foresight  in  national 
deiense  and  foreign  policy.  It  has  attempted 
In  Tarlous  ways  to  fix  the  blame  upon  the 
American  people  by  Inferring  that  the  people 
dictated  the  extent  to  which  the  Nation 
could  go  in  preparing  to  resist  Communist 
aggression.  But  the  record  In  this  respect 
Is  very  clear  It  Is  found  day  after  day  In 
the  CoNCEESSioNAL  RrcoRD.  where  recom- 
mendations of  a  far-sighted  Congress  con- 
trast vividly  with  objections  from  the 
Nation's  Department  of  Defense.  Criticism 
for  the  administration's  short-sighted  policy 
Is  being  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sec- 
rctan,-  of  Defense  Johnson,  and  various  re- 
sponsible groups  and  Individuals  have  asked 
for  his  resignation.  Events  of  the  past  few 
months  have  shown  that  Johnson  had  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  policy  needed  to 
match  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 
His  Department  failed  to  provide  the  kind 
of  military  strength  Korea  shows  we  need. 
Johnson's  repeated  assertions  that  his  econ- 
omies and  budget  cuttings  resulted  in  a 
stronger  defense  are  revealed  as  tragically 
false  But  all  the  blame  for  our  shortcom- 
ings cannot  be  put  on  Louis  Johnson's  door- 
step. The  blame  here  extends  beyond  him  to 
his  Commander  In  Chief  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

By  its  vote  In  both  the  lower  and  the 
upper  HousM.  Congress  Is  again  revealed  as 
the  agency  of  our  National  Government  that 
wants  to  be  sure  about  our  security  It 
wsnts  laws  with  teeth  In  them  to  deal  with 
the  Communist  element  In  this  country 
which  is  committed  to  the  overthrow  of 
representative  government,  while  Commu- 
nists in  other  parts  of  the  world  do  other 
diabolical  tasks  assigned  to  them.  But 
rather  than  receiving  help  and  sssl.tance 
In  this  Job.  Consre-ts  is  at'ain  getting  nothing 
but  obstruction  from  the  White  House  and 
from  those  Congressmen,  like  Mr  Bixmilleb, 
who  makes  up  the  liberal  element  In  the 
United  States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21,  1950 

Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
attached  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  under  date  of  August 
20,  entitled  "What  We  Plght  for." 
What  We  Ficht  For 

These  are  desperate  days  In  Korea,  days 
that  try  men's  souls  as  well  as  rack  their 
bodies.  Americans  at  home  should  stop  to 
think  what  they  are  asking  their  young  sons 
and  brothers  to  do,  and  why  they  are  asking 
It  The  more  Imjxirtant  question  la  the 
"Why,"  because  men  will  fight  and  die  gladly 
In  a  great  cause  If  only  they  understand  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  The  reports  from  the 
front  of  the  bitterness  and  bewilderment  of 
our  troops  are  too  Insistent  and  too  obviously 
correct  to  be  Ignored  The  young  Infantry- 
man who  said  to  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent the  other  day:  "Damned  If  I  see 
why  I'm  fighting  to  save  this  hell  hole."  was 
giving  expression  to  a  tragic  Ignorance,  but 
one  for  which  his  superiors  and  not  he  should 
be  blamed. 

Anyone  who  went  through  the  World  Wars 
knows  the  pltful  Inadequacy  of  the  political 
Indoctrination  given  to  American  troops  In 
the  last  war,  for  Instance.  It  was  shocking 
to  find  GIs  slogging  their  way  up  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy  month  after  month  without 
any  idea  of  what  fascism  or  naxlsm  really 
meant  and  what  Ideals  they  were  defending. 
It  Is  too  easy  to  put  these  youngsters  on  the 
front  lines  where  the  age-old  alternative  of 
"kill  or  be  killed."  plus  their  native  guts  and 
pride,  will  lead  them  to  fight  hard  and  even 
heroically.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  soldier 
who  thinks  he  Is  fighting  for  a  "hell  hole,"  or 
does  not  know  what  he  Is  fighting  for,  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  Is,  Incidentally,  being 
criminally  neglected. 

The  basic  facts  that  every  American  sol- 
dier— and  for  that  matter  every  civilian- 
must  understand  are  relatively  simple.  The 
soldier  In  the  Korean  hills  and  the  folks 
back  home  who  pay  higher  taxes  and  accept 
controls  are.  to  begin  with,  fighting  for  sur- 
vival. Korea  U  only  i>  single  battle  in  a  long 
war  whose  sphere  of  action  Is  the  greater 
part  of  the  world.  This  Is  an  acute  phase 
of  a  struggle  in  which  our  liberty  and  our 
whole  way  of  life  are  at  stake.  One  filthy. 
bleary-eyed  boy  nrln({  a  bazooka  at  a  Rus- 
slan-bullt  North  Korean  tank  Is  defending 
the  freedom  of  his  country  and  everything 
that  Americans  hold  dear  as  surely  as  if  he 
were  defending  the  shores  of  California  or 
Virginia  against  Communist  hordes.  His 
enemy  Is  only  incidentally  the  fanatical  mis- 
guided Korean  who  comes  at  him  to  kill. 
It  Is  communism,  totalitarianism,  slavery. 
the  police  state,  that  Is  the  true  enemy. 

He  must,  then,  know  what  communism 
means  and  how  It  works  in  practice.  He 
mu'.i  be  made  to  realise  that  there  Is  no 
ground  for  compromise  between  Soviet  com- 
munism and  western  democracy:  they  can 
both  live  at  peace  In  the  world  only  If  the 
Communists  stay  on  their  side  of  the  Iron 
curtain.  But  communism  Is  an  aggressive, 
expanding  force  carrying  a  pseudo-rellglous 
message.  It  believes  that  the  so-called  bour- 
geols-capltalist-lmpertullst  world  seeks  the 
destruction  by  war  of  communism  but  that 
In  the  inevitable  final  conflict,  the  Commu- 
nists must  win.  It  uses  methods  that  have 
no  regard  for  normal  principles  or  scruples; 
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the  end  Jtistlfles  the  means,  and  it  Is  a  wicked 
end  It  Is  p'.jwerful  In  Its  appeal,  especially 
to  the  backward  Asian  masses,  but  It  is  also 
powerful  in  Its  military  strength. 

1  his  is  the  enemy  that  the  young  Infantry- 
man l-s  fighting  In  his  Korean  "hellhole."  and 
It  Is  tragic  that  no  one  hat  made  him  real- 
ize the  truth  It  would  be  more  trade  If 
we  go  on  allowing  our  troops  to  be  inducted 
and  trained  and  sent  to  battle  fronts  in 
continuing  Ignorance  of  the  real  issues  at 
sUke.  There  Is  a  pwwerful  Instinct  In  mlll- 
Ury  leaders  to  think  of  war  In  purely  mili- 
tary terms,  and  to  forget  that  war  is  an  In- 
strument of  politics.  If  that  was  true  In  the 
Napoleonic  da-s  of  Clausewitz.  how  much 
more  true  U  it  today  when  the  world  could 
almost   be  expressed   In   Ideological   terms. 

The  simple  fact  today  U  that  there  Is  a 
price  to  be  paid — a  very  great  price.  The 
soldier  pays  It  In  blood,  others  in  other 
ways,  but  there  is  no  escaping  it  If  every- 
body concerned  knows  what  he  is  flehting 
tv,  the  price  will  he  paid  gladly  and  bravely. 


Malik's  Departure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC  HCStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowinE  interesting  article  from  the 
Salem  E^-enins  News.  Salem,  Mass..  Mon- 
day. August  28,  1950; 

Good-By,  Me   Malik 
(By  Col.  Roland  W   Estey) 

Now  that  Augtist  Is  coming  to  a  close, 
along  with  It  comes  the  exit  of  Malik  as 
president  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Many  people  probably  will 
give  a  sigh  of  relief  for  Mr  Malik  vrill  no 
longer  be  able  to  hold  the  floor  and  denounce 
the  United  States  and  the  other  progressive 
nations  of  our  earth. 

Malik's  exit  should  bring  with  It  an  end 
of  the  verbal  bombastic  barrage  based  upon 
lies  created  In  the  minds  of  this  man  and 
his  communistic  associates  of  the  Kremlin. 
To  what  extent  he  has  been  able  to  damage 
the  peace  programs  and  desires  of  many  na- 
tions, and  the  world  as  a  whole,  will  be 
known  when  history  Is  written  years  hence. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  ex- 
perienced many  torrid  political  campaigns 
during  which  accusations  have  been  tossed 
by  candidate  after  candidate.  Some  cam- 
paign speeches  hsve  left  voters  In  bewilder- 
ment but  never  In  this  Nation's  history  have 
our  people  been  forced  to  listen  to  words 
pr.cV:cd  solid  with  lies  and  statements  so 
obviously  filled  with  Incorrect   Information. 

Malik  has  presented  to  us  the  real  Soviet 
communistic  manner  of  working  and  think- 
ing. He  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kremlin 
and  given  xis  the  first  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  real  workings  of  this  group.  Stalin 
has  forbidden  us  to  look  behind  the  iron 
curtain  until  recently.  W>  now  have  had  the 
curtain  pulled  aside  and  we  can  readily  as- 
certain to  what  extent  communism  will  pro- 
ceed to  gain  and  further  its  objectives. 

I  believe  that,  with  Malik's  departure  from 
the  presidency,  he  will  tr.wel  an  even  greater 
distance— he  will  return  to  Moscow.  Such  a 
trip  twck  would  t>e  a  definite  Indication  that 
h*s  propaganda  endeavors  have  not  attained 
the  success  originally  anticipated.  This 
would  designate  that  the  Soviet  Union  h-os 
taken  another  defeat  In  their  operation  of 


the  cold  war.  If  he  remains  and  no  replace- 
ment from  Moscow  Is  delegated  then  we  may 
assume  that  the  Soviet  s  plans  were  success- 
ful Thla  would  be  a  move  of  great  im- 
portance and  would  designate  the  trend  of 
future  Soviet  actions. 

I  :  m  of  the  belief  as  previously  stated, 
that  Mr.  Malik  wUl  return  to  the  confines  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  soon  this  will  occur 
Is  problematic  but  it  will  occur.  I  doubt 
that  we  shall  hear  much  of  Malik  hereafter. 
He  will  Join  Molotov,  Vlshlnsky.  Gromyko, 
and  the  others  who  have  tried  their  particu- 
lar specialty  and  have  been  found  wanting 
in  a  successful  operation. 

Who  shall  replace  the  most  qualified  per- 
son for  the  world's  organization  of  the  Liars 
Club  Is  a  mz.iter  of  conjecture.  Whoever 
may  arrive  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  defeat 
win  possess  a  new  set  of  Instructions  fresh 
oT  the  tables  and  desks  of  the  Kremlin. 
He  will  be  selected  for  his  particular  abilities 
along  certain  lines.  It  will  he  well  to  study 
the  replacement  and  learn  cf  his  character- 
istics and  training — this  will  designate  the 
new  moves  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  directed 
by  Josef  Stalin. 

Malik  has  denounced  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  Seventh  Fleet  oS  Formosa. 
Naturally,  this  new  attack  emanates  from 
Moscow.  In  tiie.se  statements,  as  regards 
our  Navy  In  the  Pacific,  may  possibly  be  the 
key  to  future  plans  of  the  Kremlin.  It  In- 
dicates one  of  two  things:  these  are:  first, 
a  frank  admission  that  Malik's  use  of  propa- 
ganda has  failed  to  achieve  the  desired  effec- 
tiveness; or  secondly,  it  may  point  to  the 
next  aggressive  move  In  the  Soviet's  plans 
for  world  domination. 

Any  Invasion  of  Formosa  seems  rather  re- 
mote at  this  tlmr  for  the  success  of  such 
an  operation  would  have  been  at  its  highest 
peak  during  the  early  days  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  us 
to  have  strengthened  our  position  in  the 
Pacific  with  armament  and  manpower.  This 
makes  sense  unless,  of  course,  the  United 
States  has  changed  its  policy  as  regards  the 
protection  of  Formosa  and  the  forces  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  we  have  changed  (and 
1  have  no  information  on  the  subject  i  word 
of  it  may  have  leaked  out.  Information  of 
this  nature  has  a  habit  of  slipping  through 
fingers  unintentionally. 

At  this  wTlting.  I  am  more  apt  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  possibilities  of  Hons  Kong 
or  Burma  in  the  Asiatic  area  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Iran.  Berlin,  or  Greece  In  the 
European  area.  Any  move  on  Iran  would 
utilize  the  Soviet  Red  Army  and  this,  in  my 
belief.  Is  the  ne  type  of  aggression  the 
Kremlin  desires  to  avoid  as  It  would  Inctu- 
the  first  definite  activity  of  the  Red  Army. 
TTils  lias  been  deliberately  avoided  for  an 
obvious  reason — Stalin  wants  no  war  In 
Which  the  Russian  people  are  Involved. 

So  good-by.  Mr.  Malik,  and  happy  hunt- 
ing In  the  co^iUsh  areas  of  the  northern 
U.  S.  S.  R.  You  have  opened  our  eyes  to 
a  new  typ>e  of  man  as  well  as  to  the  basic 
plans  of  your  bosses.  You  didn't  realize  it 
but  you  p'oshed  aside  the  Iron  curtain. 


Stockpilins  Commanura 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rus- 
sian communism  since  the  end  of  fight- 
ing in  Europe  on  May  8,   1945,  in  its 


march  to  force  conmunism  on  Man- 
churia. China,  and  Korea,  as  well  as 
up>on  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been 
helped  by  the  State  Department  not  get- 
ting back  the  nearly  100  merchant  ships 
loaned  to  Russia,  kept  and  still  in  pos- 
session for  its  use  to  force  communism  on 
Manchuria,  China,  and  Korea.  These 
ships  since  May  8,  1945.  hauled  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  po- 
tential war  goods  for  the  use  of  Russian 
communism  to  force  its  will  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  for  Its  stockpiling  there 
has  been  delivered  untold  millions  of 
dollars  of  gallons  of  gasoline  to  Russia 
in  the  Far  East  for  Its  forcing  of  com- 
munism on  Manchuria,  China,  and 
Korea. 

The  stockpiling  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
shows  deliveries  ji  1945  of  5.000,000  bar- 
rels and  in  the  first  6  months  of  1946 
730.000  thousand  barrels  most  of  which 
went  in  May  and  June  while  the  gaso- 
line shortage  was  on  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  Russian  Communists  used  our 
Government -owTied  tankers  and  flying 
the  Red  flag  to  build  up  its  supplies  for 
the  use  of  communizing  Manchuria, 
China,  and  Korea. 

And  especially  in  the  Far  East  between 
May  15,  1945.  through  September  6, 1945, 
with  Russia  only  having  a  nominal  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Japan  on  August 
8.  1945.  there  was  delivered  for  the  use 
of  Russian  communism  in  the  Par  East 
41.380  long  tons  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion equipment;  238,117  long  tons  of 
trucks  and  other  vehicles;  249.202  long 
tons  of  metals:  57.788  long  tons  of  chem- 
icals and  explosives;  406.166  long  tons  of 
Ijetroleum  products:  68,538  long  tons  of 
machinery  and  equipment;  258.201  long 
tons  of  food;  and  117.207  long  tons  of 
other  United  States  supplies. 

During  that  period  the  United  States 
delivered  to  Russian  communism  in  Asia 
1.436  599  long  tons  of  the  instruments 
and  potential  instruments  of  war  while 
the  British  deUvered  105.100  long  tons  to 
Russian  communism. 

And  further  which  included  during  this 
p?riod  from  May  15,  1945.  to  September 
1945,  the  departure  for  the  use  of  Rus- 
sian communism  in  the  Far  East:  744 
United  States  aircraft;  454  marine  en- 
pines;  92  tanks:  89  field  repair  trucks; 
2.426  jeeps:  42.599  trucks:  1.115  motor- 
cycles; 1.119  tractors:  2.459  short  tons  of 
smokeless  poi^^der:  5.459  short  tons  of 
TNT;  316  steam  locomotives;  and  2  flat 
cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  all  delivered  to 
Russian  communism  in  the  Far  East 
when  the  sliooting  was  over  in  Europe 
and  has  been  in  possession  and  use  of 
Russian  Communists  to  force  commu- 
nism on  Manchui-ia,  all  of  China,  and 
Korea. 

Further,  is  it  any  little  wonder  with 
this  great  mass  of  material  delivered  to 
Russian  communism  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  Europe  let  aJone  what  was 
left  over  from  other  activities,  that  any 
help  to  Korea  was  less  than  lip  service? 
Especially  alter  we  had  built  up  Rus- 
sian communism  not  only  with  its  own 
goods  but  with  that  we  deUvered  to  Rus- 
sian Communists  after  the  war.  In  ad- 
dition there  was  millioas  of  dollars  of 
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UNRRA  food,  the  represents uves  of  tixis 
couEiry  seeirw  to  it  that  the  Communists 
got  cne-r.;ilf  the  food  and  the  National- 
ists cf  China  sot  the  other  half.  By  the 
iTery  of  trucks,  tractors,  food  by  the 
of  dollars  to  Russian  Ccwnmu- 

to  Asia,  the  executive  .«ide  of  the 

United  States  d^d  more  to  fortre  commu- 
frtT—  on  Manchuria.  China,  and  Korea 
tten  any  ether  nauon  of  the  world  ex- 
clustre  of  Russia. 

r.  here  i5  the  stockpiling  of 
lun.MP  by  dollars  from 
May  15.  1945.  down  through  June  1950 
tbat  was  brought  about  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  country. 

United  States  erports  of  domettic  tnd  for- 
ngn  m.ercKand:*r  to  U  S  S  R.  and  exports 
bf  vessel  from,  icest  coast  customs  districts 
for  unlading  at  Vladivostok,  U.  S.  S.  R. 
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Mr  Speaker.  Ls  It  any  wonder  after  this 
stockpilmc  that  Russian  communism 
took  over  Manchuria.  China.  Korea,  and 
marched  on  into  South  Korea  so  that 
now  we  are  forced  to  defend  ourselves 
agaaist  the  very  monster  of  communism 
so  well  built  up  by  appeasement  and 
stockpiling  from  the  Umted  States? 


Register  and  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  w/iSHiNrrroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  19S0 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
pelling reasons  for  every  citizen  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  are  given  in  the  foliowmg 
editorial  from  this  week's  issue  of  Labor. 
the  national  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
railroad  labor  orsranizations. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  all  labor  or- 
ganizations to  obtain  full  registration  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  news  story  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  weekly 
news  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  two  articles  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concressiowal 
RicoBO : 

CotD  Ficu»is  Show  Wht  You  Should  Reg- 

iSTKU  AND  Vote — Clobe  Votbs  on  Foum  VrrAi. 

Mjusu««s    Rmwxal     Haixluxk     Balance    or 

PoWXa   I.N   CON«US8 

In  UMt  w«ek'8  leadlni?  editorial  Labor  ursed 
workerB  to  register  and  vote  in  next  Novem- 
ber's electioua — and  thus  change  the  hiiir- 
Une  balance  between  progress  and  reaction 
In  thu  Con«reM.  The  editorial  pointed  out 
tbat  a  handful  oX  vote*  in  Senate  and  Hoti»e 
now  swlnKB  the  decision  (or  or  anainst  the 
p«>opl«  on  vitally  important  IcKialatlve  meaa- 
ures. 

Iknr  lets  lock  at  the  record  and  show,  by 
luOiBt  and  apeclilc  examples,  what  a  narrow 
majority  of  reactionaries  In  Cancna  are 
getting  away  with  because  more  wcrkon  did 
not  rexlsier  and  vote  m  1948. 

The  Knowlar.d  amendment :  Sponaored  by 
a  rich  mans  sen.  Republican  Senator  KJto«  - 
■-AMM,  Of  Caiilornla.  and  backed  by  antiunion 
«m|»lor«n'  orKanlaatlons,  this  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  amendoMBt  aquaescd  tturoii^  Con- 
gress a  lew  daya  avo.  It  makea  ttie  unem- 
p'oTrment  Insurance  system  a  strikebreaking 
weapon,  and  may  deny  Jobless  bcnedts  to 
thousands  of  workers  In  their  hour  of  need. 

The  crucial  vote  on  the  Kno'vland  amend- 
ment came  on  August  16.  on  a  motion  to 
MMl  the  social-security  bill  buck  to  a  cum- 
■Ifefeaa  to  have  tlus  amendment  stricken  out. 
This  mocioo  kMk  by  IM  to  IW.  A  switch  of 
only  a  votea  would  hava  killed  the  viciuua 
Knowland  amMidMaDt. 

rood  speculators:  President  Truman  asked 
Congress  to  put  Into  the  war  controls  bill  a 
provMoa  imUNiIHh  gamblers  who  boost  the 
prleesoffoedi  UMl  Other  commodities.  This 
pr         .    ^   appaMBlIf  pasaert  the  HoU'  •- 

.  imiMiwtn  iUaTTM     r  m.'  .  lohu- 

aatts.  OOP  floor  leadar  and  i  ^  '  bpeakrr. 
ful  thraa  WtwiMlfan  Caognv-.nm  to  chanK« 
tbatr  votas  from  "yes"  to  "no."  So  the  anti- 
food  gambling  prortaton  lost  by  a  vote  of  108 
to  104.  The  swltcb  ot  only  three  votes  was 
•Doufli  to  make  th«<  food  gamblers  richer  and 
tvary  worfcar's  family  poorar. 

Edw.!.'!  A  liutnrl>.  Hf  hfud*  the  Ci>niinit- 
tee  Ui  I  '  f!->t  Ituiiunal  cKjvfrnment,  the  blj}- 
fwat  lobnv  und  prupuKanda  urganlaatton. 
Whicli  IS  uut  to  cut  taxes  vn  the  rich,  destroy 


labor  unlon.s.  and  smear  progressive  men 
meaaures  Rumely  refused  to  te.l  the  H< 
Lobby  InvestlKStlng  Committee  w^ere  he 
gets  his  biK  money  So  the  conunittee  asked 
the  Hcu.-«  to  recommend  that  ne  be  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  ConRreaa. 

This  time  the  House  tcxjk  the  ^^eople's  side, 
but  Rumely  lost  by  a  vote  of  only  18:1  to  178. 
IX  just  five  Congreaamen  bad  v<;ted  no  m- 
stead  of  "'yes,'  Rtimeiy  and  hl.<?  reactionary 
lobby-propaganda  outfit  would  have  won  the 

day. 

Exceas-proflta  tax  Senator  CMAHOitrr. 
pro^esalve  Wyoming  Democrat,  said  Uncle 
Sara  should  draft  dollars  as  well  .is  men  for 
the  war  In  Korea.  He  propobed  a  taji  on 
the  fabuioua  excess  profits  of  big  corpora- 
tions. 

This  proposal  waa  shelved  by  a  Senate  vote 
of  42  to  3fl.  A  switch  of  only  four  votes 
would  have  put  through  the  tax  on  the  war 
gains  of  corporations,  and  lightened  the  tax 
burden  workers  and  other  plain  people  will 
now  have  to  carry. 

There  you  have  It  In  cold  ttirkey  facts  and 
figures.  Pour  vital  measures  lost  or  won  by 
margins  so  close  that  two  to  five  votes,  one 
way  or  the  ether,  meant  victory  or  defeat  for 
the   workers  and   the   masses  of  the  people. 

You  can  change  that  situation.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it.  If  you  and  other  work- 
ers— and  particularly  the  members  of  your 
family — register  and  vote  In  November,  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  hairline  balance  m 
CcngTMa. 

Labob   Sprits   Darvx   to   Ricistih   Vorras 

WasiiiifCToir. — AFL  unions  In  every  State 
pushed  a  steady  doorbell-ringing  drive  to 
rei^lster  every  possible  voter  for  the  Novem- 
ber elections  as  final  registration  deadlines 
neared. 

Rank  and  filers  throughout  the  Nation 
were  spurred  on  in  their  efforta  by  rlnguig 
pleas  from  AFL  and  Government  leaders  at 
huge  Labor  Day  rallies,  the  biggest  of  whlcti 
was  held  In  Soldiers'  Field.  Chicago,  by  tha 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

Every  AFL  union  has  been  urged  to  wage 
an  Intenaive  regUtrauon  campaign  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  drive  will  get  another  boost 
from  the  sixty-mnth  AFL  convention  open- 
ing m  Houston.  Tex.,  on  September  18. 

The  drive  to  elect  a  new  liberal  Congress 
which  wUl  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
endorsed  by  almost  every  Labor  Day  speaker 
serosa  the  land. 

The  speakers  pledged  also  full  voluntary 
support  for  national  defense,  -called  for  a  halt 
in  profiteering  on  tlie  home  front,  and  paid 
tribute  t«  t— 111''  Oompers.  fo;mder  and 
first  presktont  Of  the  AFL.  whose  one  bun- 
dredth  birthday  U  being  celebrated  this  year 
by  the  AFL. 


Analysis  of  First  Qoartrr  Reports,  1950-— 
Lobbying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF    PXNN-5YI  V  »n:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rtl  H2i5r:.NT.\  I  IVE^a 

Friday,  Sevternber  15.  1950 
Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
analysis  of  the  quarterly  reports  tiled 
under  the  Federal  Lobbying  Act  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1950  Is  now  available. 
Two  hundred  and  f\fty-seven  organiza- 
tions reported  spending  close  to  $3,000- 
000  In  the  3  month  period  to  Inrtr^nce 
the  passoKe  or  defeat  of  legislation  di- 
rectly  or   mdirectly.     In    aUdiUon,    953 
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aeents  filed  reports  for  that  quarter, 
listing  more  than  $1  750  000  in  salaries 
and  expen.^es      The  analysis  follows: 

FZGTrtXS     Rtrl-ECTTN-C     COSCPI-UWCI!     WriH     THX 
Fl3)tR.\L    RzctXATION    OF    LOEBTUJG    ACT    FO« 

THE   F;a&T  Qc^arza.    135«i 
Regisuatlorj :    150   were    filed    during   the 
quarter. 

onc.Kjrn.ATiOTt  m-nrcs 

Numbo^  filed.  275.  ortginal  filings.  20;  con- 
tributlOQS.   •6.S35J88.74:    iipillJIlWis.    92,. 
kTT. 

filed  I  by  257   iifcBiHlinns)  i;  eon- 

»  §4.527  C18  82;        expenditTxrcs 


Total  contrtbutlons.  •11.152.412  3«:  total 
expendttnns.  $3340.064  42 

Hon. — A  BOBiber  of  the  reports  state  that 
the  money  received  and  expended  was  fcr 
all  puipoaea. 


Alad.  963:  salary.  tLaSO  540  55:  re- 
WtllJBtDM:  expenditures.  »457  612  54. 
KoT«. — A  number  of  the  reports  state  tiiat 
the  money  received  and  expended  was  used 
for  all  purposes. 
riLi^cs  ON  OLD  roajc  c — rutaiH  Qr.urrta  1949  • 

Number  fl!ed.  '59:    salary.  $103  427  95:    re- 
ceipts, $41  600  10;   expen<liturea.  $41,781.28. 


The  Rusiiaa  Delegate 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


CF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.vssACHtTsarra 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OP  REPfHHBITATrVES 

Wednesday.  Sevternber  13.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  arucie  from  the  Chelsea 
Record.  Chelsea.  Mass.,  September  7. 
1950: 

Ualix.  AmaiCAX  Aasn 


Jacob  Malik,  the  Russiaa  Dulatitii  to  the 

aecunty  Council,  baa  one  fraat  ment.  He 
has  become  the  beat  showpiece  that  tiie 
United  Slate*  has  on  the  Council.  By  his 
arbitrary  dectatona  as  president  for  August 
and  his  sav^e  attacks  on  all  who  did  not 
accept  as  fOipal  eiwT  Rnaalan  fai— hood, 
be  has  aMsna*i<  evetyooe  eaeap*  tha  rep- 
r— entattvea  of  the  satellite  state*.  Thafy 
have  to  say  "Yes.  sir"  to  Malik,  or  lose  thc^ 
careers,  perhaps  their  live*.  A  number  of 
stataa  were  not  convinced,  before  the  Au- 
gort  aaakuis  opened,  that  the  Russians  were 
am  dlAralt  as  they  have  been  p*Lnte<l.  A 
■oath  of  listeoing  to  liallk  haa  proved  to 
them  all  that  the  United  States  was  nght 
about  that  point,  at  least. 

A  pmrtil  be  a  i» »-*-*»  to  Meme  Malik  pt^r- 
aoaaHy  for  his  torruiu  of  alMic.   Ee  is  mere- 


Because  of  the  chance  In  the  new  report- 
ing form,  which  waa  adopted  this  quarter, 
aome  miiilBeltiaii  Sled  two  foraa— one  on 
th*  old  and  oat  on  the  new  form.  B  Iden- 
ticftl.  the  flgnres  ««(•  shown  for  one  form 
only:  aome  orgaBttatmia  also  filed  for  pre- 
vtuua  <|Qartcra. 

*Beponed  for  ptevloqi  qtiarters.  Of  this 
■fMliil  $4480.15587  was  reported  by  the 
Itetloiial  AaHXtnttoa  td  Manufacturers  for 
the  yev  IM». 

'  Inciudaa  amooBli  far  prevloui  qoartcn. 
but  not  tuentatan  nported. 

*  Fourth -qtiartar  lllBC$  tujt  received  vaitU 
the  first  quarter  iMt. 

'  Of  this  number,  ftve  vert  lepertad  tor 
prvvtuuB 


ly  a  p'Qono^aph,  playing  whatever  record  is 
given  him  .4.iiy  other  Riisaian  represent- 
ative would  do  the  same,  'ir  face  recall  That 
fate  la  not  out  of  the  question  fcr  Maliic.  if 
his  boaeea  i^>*^***  decide  th^t.  m  his  cor^ducx 
of  the  Ooonefi  presidency,  he  haa  been  more 
clumsy   than  successful. 


Our  Last  Best  Hope  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  RF?,IARKS 


cr 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  -.Tacixi.* 

rS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMIKU  STATES 

Fnday,  Sevternber  IS  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr  BYP»D  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  Our  Last.  Best  Hope  for 
Peace."  by  Hon.  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
which  should  be  read  by  every  .■»jnencan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 
OoB  Lasr.  Bxsr  How  roe  Piact— Amisica's 

1M5  Mbstsjcz  Haa  Bxcomc  Amtkica  s  19 -0 

Pnui. 

(When  the  laav  war  ended,  the  United 
States  was  the  m%htiest  arsenal  of  milit;iry 
power  tn  an  history.  Instead  of  hokttoc  th 
power  wbUI  the  peace  was  won. 


t 

ed 

OB  the 

Bnre  3 


s  ag- 


other   baad.  hollt   a   war 

what  we  can  do  about  tt  now.) 

(By  Bernard  M.  BafWti) 

When  the  grim  headTtnee  at 
grcsaion  in  Korea  leaped  up  at  me.  my  flnt 
reaction  was:  "la  this  u?  Is  a  third  wrxid 
war  coming?     Or  can  we  still  prevent  it?" 

fv»TKtf*"g  that  question,  my  mind  turned 
back  to  asid-October  of  1938.  I  had  just 
■atope.  and  was  reporttnc  to 
Booaevclt  that  Fn^lMirt  and 
France  had  knucttied  wadv  at  Mxmlch  be- 
cause they  had  nothli^  wtUl  wfakii  to  fight. 
IX  war  came,  they  would  be  vtrtuaily  help- 
less. One  hope  waa  left.  The  Un.ued  States 
had  to  arm  'n  earrest. 

The  Prn-uvr  -  stroked  the  velvet  lapel  cf 
his  smok-i-i  ucket.  Why  doat  ycu  say 
that  some  Thonday."  he  urged,  "and  III 
back  It  up  at  ray  Friday  press  conference?" 

WX     M.VSE     THE     SAME     MISTAKZ     IIC     ISSS 

It  WM  Wednesday  then.  The  ner:  day  I 
waa  at  the  Wh..te  House  a^jaln.  As  I  wiiied 
o_t.  the  reporters  buzzed.  "Any  news"  I 
told  them  that  if  America  were  not  to  drift 
Into  the  same  tragic  plight  as  England  a: 
Munich  we  ha-d  to  get  ready  with  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,  a  mucii  bigger  air  force,  and 
mechanisad  ground  troop*,  develop  closer 
economic  and  cultural  relations  with  South 
America,  and  levy  higher  -axes  to  pay  for 
it  all. 

At  his  press  conference  the  next  day  the 
President  did  back  up  my  preparedness  plea. 
Others  protested.  "We  aren  t  at  war."  The 
reaimt^  I  ur^ed  got  sidetracked 

Had  the  United  States  armed  in  1938.  be- 
fore Hitler  taeoke  l'.xjse.  the  Second  World 
War  might  hnee  been  prevented.  Certainly 
the  struggle  would  have  been  shortened. 
Today,  we  face  a  similar  cnsls.  A^ain,  our 
last,  best  hope  for  preventuue  war  is  to  mo- 
btUae  no<v,  all  out.  To  dawdle  Is  to  risk 
kJstng  that  chance. 

In  recent  weelts.  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  belittle  what  needs  to  be  done.  By 
the  thne  this  article  appears,  let  us  hope  the 
Korean  fighting  will  have  turned  f:-r  tiie  bet- 


ter.    A  iet-up  In  Korea  must  not  prtxluce  a 

let-d-jwn  at  home.  Victory  there  will  net 
lessen  the  need  for  all  out  preparedness. 

The  crisis  is  not  Korea  Alone.  The  whole 
wcri.d  IS  gripped  by  the  same  craei  choice — 
■■rrj-ns  or  butter  '  discomfort  or  defeat  That 
is  the  So-net  ciiallenee — can  a  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship exact  a  Erreater  measure  of  sacrifice 
m  preparation  for  war  than  can  the  free 
peoples  in  defence  of  peace? 

Sj  far.  we  are  faiiina  that  challenge. 

Wiien  the  last  war  ended,  the  Cmted  States 
was  the  maahtiest  arsenal  of  military  and 
productive  power  m  all  history  Instead  of 
holding  that  power  together  until  pe<ice  was 
wen.  we  scuttled  and  ran  We  clamored  to 
brin2  the  boys  home,  cut  taxes,  lift  contrt>ls. 
We  dumped  huge  quantities  of  ammunition. 

Biissia  f  ~.er'?d  'rom  the  war  w.th  much  of 
her  :e— r  ry  l.^.d  waste,  millions  c?  her  peo- 
ple r.  n-.-^.e^  \e'.  the  St^'Viet^  ccntmued  to 
p-..-  rr.:!.-  ."v  pcTf^T  ahead  cf  i3:ipro'ring  !iv- 
;.".-  --jT. ^-i--i;  As  late  as  3  days  before  the 
£  -o:i^_  -'t''';\i  it  was  contend^Kl  m  Wash- 
.nrtcn  th-.-  -.ne  United  States  "could  not  af- 
ford '  a  7C-frcup  air  f^rce  Yet.  we  were 
then  eevoting  much  .ess    :'  cur  national  in- 


come tc 


^fe:--e  than  was  Russia 


TH^    SOVIETS    IJl*aNED    A    LXSSCN 

The  Soviets  learned  the  lesson  of  the  last 
war — we  did  not  Hitlers  war  taut-it  the 
terrifjinfi;  advantage  any  aa:s:ress<,r  gains  by 
BSO^UWns  m  advance  of  w.ir  When  CJer- 
BHOf  Invaded  Pc-'and.  according  to  the 
United  States  Strategic  Eomcmg  Surrey,  she 
had  only  3.000  tanJts.  1.000  cpe-'ative  tximbers. 
1.030  fighter  planes  Her  tactoriea  were  pro- 
ducing about  TOO  planes  monthly  Still,  be- 
cause Prance  and  Britain  had  neclected  to 
mcbi-ize.  Hitler  swept  over  p..most  all  of 
Europe  er.?  aving  its  peoples  and  resources. 
recuirmg  an  immenseiy  m.ighti«^r  effort  to 
disloi^e  him. 

Today  it  la  the  So-rteta,  Imitating  Hitler. 
who  have  a  jump  m  mobilization  over  the 
rest  ot  the  world.  Recently  Winston  Church- 
ill warned  that  the  peril  to  the  western 
democracies  was  even  greater  than  in  1940. 
when  Hitler  came  so  clo.'-"e. 

It  IS  net  a  •cne-alarm  fire"  m  Korea  we 
must  grapple  with  It  is  the  tiiree-aiarm  fire 
of  having  to  catch  up  with  the  jump  In  re- 
armament Russia  now  holds. 

Will  the  Soviets  feel  they  cannot  let  North 
Korea  be  defeated  or  loee  face  before  all 
tlieir  satellites'"  S':>oner  or  later  we  must 
e.Tpect  an  effort  to  reunite  Germany  The 
Sovie'is  mav  attempt  to  overrun  not  only 
west  Germany,  but  all  Europe  Or.  they  may 
contrive  tc  capture  Germany  in  the  Korean 
manner,  using  their  Polish  and  Czech  satel- 
lites. 

To  guard  against  these  dangers  western 
EtHX)pe's  defenses  must  be  retjuilt  speedily 
and  our  own  arming  stepped  up  so  we  can 
reach  c'lr  allies  before  tliey  can  be  over- 
whelmed. 

Let  me  emphasize.  I  am  matting  no  p>re- 
cJicuor^.  I  do  know,  though,  that  m  weigh- 
ing the  nsks  and  fruit.s  of  possible  aggres- 
sion. Soviet  war  planners  must  a&k  them- 
selves one  Guesticn— on  how  much  time  can 
Russia  count  before  America  can  moblliae 
ito  enc-mous  potential  for  war?  In  that  time 
what  paralyzing  blows  can  be  struck  directly 
at  the  United  States !>  In  that  time  how 
much  of  the  world  can  be  overrun,  acquiring 
the  cases  and  the  additionaJ  resources  for  as- 
sault on  this  country? 

TO  parsESvi:  tT-KCZ.  wi  Mxrsr  act  quickxt 
To  ir^uence  the  calculations  of  the  Soviet 
general  staff  in  favor  of  peace,  w«  must  nar- 
row the  time  lag  between  our  mobilized  pre- 
paredness  and   that  of   the  Soviets. 

I  do  believe  strongly  we  should  make  an- 
other effort  at  peaceful  negotiation  of  the 
cuid  war.  That  is  sfjmething  I  will  return 
to  later.  To  preserve  any  chance  for  peace, 
though,  we  and  our  allies  must  achieve  a  lull 
measure   of  delense — double   quick. 
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Tb*  Soviets  nwy  9e*t  to  InTolre  ua  en  other 
front*.  TlieT  m«y  try  to  embroil  us — *l«o  tbe 
British.  FYencb,  and  Dutcli— In  a  gen»mi 
Asiatic  war  which  wUl  retard  Kuropes  rearm- 
ing while  leaving  the  Soviets  free  to  race 
their  rearmament  for  all-out  war  In  the  fu- 
ture However  great  the  drain  on  our  re- 
80urc««.  we  must  not  be  dfcrtrmcted  trom 
I^Mli^  our  own  fnfmntrnmm  and  the 
strengthening  of  Europe's  dcfenaea. 

Nor  Is  It  America  alone  that  must  mobilize. 
AAcHca  can  furnish  only  Umlt«l  aid  to  oth- 
ers and  only  to  thoae  nations  willing  to  help 
IliWMilm  UntU  the  threat  ot  a  Soviet 
bins  to  iwmoved.  we  will  have  to  supplement 
what  Jturope  does  wtih  greater  preparedness 
on  our  own. 

wxBTxuc  ruwon  cah  tmruio  rraaoF 
Collectively,  the  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope do  have  the  reaources  for  effective  de- 
fensfr— a  greater  popiUaUon  and  a  larger  pro- 
(toctkm  of  steel,  coal,  and  chemicaU  than 
BOMla'a.  What  Is  needed  Is  to  translate 
tlMMe  rrmmiTCtm  Into  niUltary  readiness.  I 
ap|vecUt«  bow  harsh  a  time  Europeans  have 
had.  But  the  Soviets,  whoae  people  endured 
even  more,  txave  choeen  -gxins'"  over  "butter." 
That  challenge  cannot  be  Ignored. 
If  wr  loee.  we  lose  forever 
Ironically.  America's  sorest  obstacles  cou'.d 
grow  out  of  the  high  living  standards  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  our  traditional 
fear  of  too  much  govcrzUBOit. 

What  to  needed  for  dafUM  can  be  obtained 
only  by  cutting  down  le«  •■entlal  uses. 
Every  additional  dollar  spent  on  defense  or 
on  aid  abroad  releases  a  dollar  of  additional 
spending  power,  with  no  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  things  dvUlans  can  buy.  Taxes 
are  never  hleii  enougb  or  aoon  enough  to 
blot  up  tills  exoesa  apeiMlIng  power.  The 
fltjMt^nSyno  In  additional  deleoM  ^pro- 
prtattOM  10  far  requested  Is  beinf  flUtCbed 
by  only  »5 .000 .000.000  In  additional  taxes. 
As  the  defense  program  gains  momentum 
Inflationary  pressures  build  up  steadily. 

paioarms  mtst  be  rcu.T  trite  iivr 
By  Invoking  priorities — telling  mantifac- 
turers  "you  must  produce  more  of  this  and 
less  of  that  —the  OoTemmBnt  may  get  what 
it  wants  But  the  more  at  the  available  sup- 
ply withdrawn  throtigh  priorities  the  more 
frantic  becomes  the  bidding  for  what  is  left. 
By  paying  higher  prices  for  defense  mate- 
rials, manufactures  compete  with  the  Gov- 
emmenfB  priority  system. 

The  present  defense  program.  I  am  told, 
will  entail  shifting  an  estimated  2.500,000 
new  workers  Into  defense  Jobs,  beyond  those 
called  to  the  fcxhcle*.  With  wages  uncon- 
trolled, less  essential  Industries  can  battle 
to  keep  the:r  wt  rkers  by  paving  higher  ■Rages 
than  drfense  Industries  There  to  much  taUt 
of  making  these  less-essential  Industries  re- 
lease labor  by  llmltint,'  the  materials  they 
get.  But  this  requires  a  fully  effective  sys- 
tem of  prtortttes  It  cannot  be  effective 
through  partial  mcbUizatlon. 

There  U  nothing  new  In  this  The  experi- 
ence of  both  world  wars  taught  that  when 
the  Government  enters  the  market  with  such 
enormous  demands,  requiring  such  quick 
priority,  our  economy  must  be  brought  under 
stable  control  at  once  Instead  of  waiting 
for  Inf.arinn  to  throw  everything  out  of  bal- 
ance a  general  celling  should  be  put  over  the 
entire  economy,  over  all  prices,  all  wages,  all 
rents,  all  other  cobis  Machinery  is  then  set 
up  to  correct  Inequities  and  make  orderly 
adjiutmenu. 

W«   MDVT   TlCimN    Ot'S   BELTS,   AND   DO   IT    WOW. 
jr   Wt   at»LLT    WAWT   FIACS 

This  general  ceiling;  stUl  is  imperative  It 
should  be  Invoked  at  once  With  U  should  go 
high  enough  taxes  to  eliminate  proflteerlng 
and  to  pay  the  full  defense  ci^t;  a  halt  to 
unnecessary  public  ai;f1  private  spending. 
putting  off  all  leas  essential  works:  control  of 
all    exporta    and    Imporu;     conservation    of 


whatever  to  scarce,  developing  substitutes 
wtMrevar  poaalble:  the  pxiwer  to  ration  scarce 
civilian  eseentials.  if  necessary.  Above  all, 
we  must  accept  denials  which  winning  the 
peace  entails. 

I  believe  all  the  great  segments  of  our 
economy— labor,  agriculture,  business — are 
prepared  to  accept  an  over-all  celling,  pro- 
vided all  are  tre«Md  equlUbly.  How  tragic 
If  this  opportunity  to  let  slip,  as  In  the  Itist 
war.  when  the  failure  to  control  Inflation 
added  a  hundred  billions  to  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  needlessly  prolonged  the  conflict, 
swelling  the  casualties. 

Since  the  Korean  war  began,  the  coat  of 
mcny  defense  Items  has  already  Increased 
almost  10  percent;  some  by  50  percent.  At 
least  a  bUUcu  dollars  h.as  already  been  need- 
lessly added  to  the  price  of  defense  and  to 
the  taxpayer's  burden. 

"THX  UAM  WTTH  FIXID  INCOME  SUTriRS 

The  rises  which  have  taken  place  wtll  be 
used  to  Justify  wage  increases  this  winter. 
which  could  force  prices  still  higher.  And 
what  will  happen  to  the  millions  with  fixed 
or  low  incomes  and  with  no  pressure  group 
to  represent  them?  The  Inflation  of  the  last 
10  years  h.is  already  cruelly  slashed  the  real 
wages  of  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  civil 
servants,  and  others;  as  well  as  the  real 
worth  of  all  pensions  and  social-security  pay- 
ments, all  Insurance  and  savings.  Colleges, 
hospitals,  charitable  institutions  are  being 
undermined  by  the  shrinking  value  of  en- 
dowment funds  and  rising  operating  costs. 

The  very  fact  that  we  face  a  struggle  of 
such  uncertain  duration  requires  our  dam- 
ming back  the  rUlng  Inflationary  waters 
now,   lest   they  wash   away  all   the  savings 

of  society. 

Let  us  consider  what  mobilization  really 
means  To  many  the  word  stirs  fears  of 
dire  austerity.  Yet  at  no  time  during  the 
last  war  were  those  at  home  asked  to  under- 
go real  privation.  Much  lees  will  now  be 
required  for  defense.  Actually,  mobilization, 
if  proj)erly  conducted,  minimizes  the  denials. 

The  object  of  mobilization  Is  to  organlae 
the  Nation  so  every  farm  and  factory,  every 
worker,  every  bit  of  material,  every  dollar 
can  be  put  to  fullest  use.  I>fense  needs  can 
change  overnight.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet 
every  shift  In  demand  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  and  the  least  necessary  dtoloca- 
tlon  to  civilians,  with  all  sharing  alike  any 
temporary  denials. 

My  political  philosophy  Inclines  me  to  op- 
pose Government  controto.  But  I  do  not 
believe  In  withholding  from  our  Government 
the  nowers  needed  to  achieve  victory,  Tl:e 
gravest  threats  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system  are  defeat  abroad  and  fur- 
ther inflation  at  home, 

WHT  PATTOW  DIDWT  GO  OH  TO  BtRLIW 
Voluntary  means  or  stop-gap  controls  will 
not  sulBce  To  prevent  a  third  world  war. 
our  rearming  will  have  to  be  vastly  Increased, 
In  a  hurry.  Moreover,  requirements  for  de- 
fense extend  far  beyond  direct  military  needs 
alone. 

The  last  war.  for  example,  taught  us  the 
penalties  of  being  caught  without  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  of  rubber.  By  developing 
synthetic  rubber,  a  catastrophic  breakdown 
of  motor  transpfjrtallon  was  averted.  How- 
ever, the  creation  of  synthetic  rubber  plants 
slowed  the  construction  of  escort  vessel.-^  and 
aviation  gasoline  facilities.  Invasion  dates 
had  to  be  postponed,  prolonging  the  war. 
Oen.  George  Patton  told  me  that  had  he 
been  given  enough  gasoline  In  August  1944, 
he  could  have  gone  right  on  to  Berlin. 

Through  our  entire  economy  are  numerous 
deficiencies  which  would  drat?  at  our  mili- 
tary power  If  war  comes — Inadequate  stock- 
piles of  copper  and  zinc,  freight  cars,  electric 
power,  steel,  and  aluminum,  the  need  to 
develop  new  sources  for  the  chrome  and 
rottn(?anese  which  came  from  Russia,  the 
enormous  needs  of  civilian  defense.     In  New 


York  City  alone  It  has  been  proposed  that 
♦450.000.000  be  spent  to  build  bomb  shelters. 
To  be  prepared  for  utomlc  warfare  would  re- 
quire .stockpiling  immense  quantities  of 
medical  supplies. 

To  plug  these  and  other  needs,  materials, 
manp<  wcr.  and  other  resources  must  be  di- 
verted from  leas  esMntlal  uses.  Unless 
started  upon  now.  many  cf  these  deficiencies 
win  remain  perilous  weaknesses  for  years  to 
come. 

AKX    WX    ALXXABY     AT    WAR? 

Here,  we  come  to  perhaijs  the  grimmest 
fact  of  til.  No  one  can  really  say  we  are  not 
already  at  war.  As  Hitler  showed,  prepara- 
tions for  modern  war  extend  over  many  years 
before  actual  shooting  begins.  Were  the  So- 
viets to  plunge  the  world  Into  aU-out  war 
at  any  time  In  the  next  5  years.  aU  of  ua 
would  look  back  to  1950  and  say.  "We  rcaUy 
were  at  war  then,  but  didn't  know  It." 

What  should  be  done  to  to  take  Inventory 
of  our  entire  economy,  asking  what  all-out 
war  would  require  against  what  we  now 
have?  Wherever  the  gap  is  dangerously  wide, 
prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  narrow  It. 
Universal  military  tralnlnR  should  be  enacted 
at  once  or  selective  service  altered  to  pro- 
duce the  same  pools  of  trained  men.  Since 
troops  are  more  quickly  mobilized  than  fac- 
tories, we  shovild  hurry  Into  production  vast 
quantities  of  weapons,  far  beyond  any  pres- 
ent military  need.  Such  stocks  of  munitions 
would  be  priceless  should  our  forces  be  ex- 
panded abruptly,  or  In  arming  cur  allies,  or 
in  dealing  with  possible  aggression  anywhere. 
Even  If  these  weapons  are  never  used— as  we 
would  hope— the  Instirance  would  be  worth 
the  cost. 

THE  possraiLnrcs  or  a  xtJssiAN  attack 
Some  win  cry.  "Wont  Russia  attack  If  we 
mobUlxe  now?"  That  risk  cannot  be 
avoided.  Having  gained  a  headstart  in  re- 
arming, the  Soviets  may  strike  before  we 
and  our  allies  can  get  ready.  This  risk  will 
not  be  lessened  by  our  refu-slng  to  get  ready 
or  through  a  creeping  moblllratlon.  Russia  s 
rearming  would  race  on.  making  It  more 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Surely,  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  an  at- 
tempted Soviet  blitz  of  Europe  In  the  next 
year  or  two.  while  our  own  atomic  superiority 
to  overwhelming,  than  a  few  years  from  now. 
when  Russia's  atomic  development  will  be 
much   further  advanced. 

Our  neglects  in  the  past  leave  no  easy 
course.  Let  us  do  what  must  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Having  once  achieved  a 
balanced  defense  In  relation  to  Russia,  we 
could  then  relax  somewhat,  lifting  controls 
where  no  longer  needed,  always  keeping  i?ace 
vu-ii-vto  the  SovleU  and  the  risks  of  war. 

With  armamenU  balanced,  we  can  perhaps 
turn  the  productive  energies  of  the  world 
back  Into  peaceful  purposes.  If  all  the  re- 
sources which  Russia,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  would  expend  in  another  war 
were  to  be  Invested  peacefully,  poverty  could 
soon  be  wiped  out. 

One  final  point:  To  win  the  race  of  readi- 
ness to  not  enough.  We  must  also  under- 
take a  peace  offensive,  which  will  make  clear 
to  the  whole  world.  Including  the  Soviets. 
the  specific  terms  on  which  we  are  prepared 
to  come  to  a  settlement  Working  with  the 
United  Nations,  we  should  spell  out  our  pro- 
posals for  lifting  living  standards  everywhere, 
for  defining  aggression  and  how  to  end  It, 
for  total  disarmament,  for  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.  I  appreciate  the  difficulties 
In  drawing  up  such  peace  terms,  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  appease  the  aggressor,  the  lack  <rf 
faith  In  all  agreemenu.  But  I  believe  It  can 
be  done. 

LIT  trs  DcriNi  ora  pxacx  tthms  now 
In  dealing  with  Russia  It  will  not  do  to 
freeze  Into  an  attitude  of  no  term.-^  but  un- 
conditional surrender.     Were  the  Soviets  to 
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force  war  upon  us.  we  would  have  to  define 
our  peace  terms  to  the  Russian  people,  draw- 
ing a  line  between  Russia's  legitimate  as- 
pirations and  the  aggressive  alms  of  her 
leaders.  Let  tis  do  that  now.  when  it  may 
still  serve  to  prevent  war. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  we  must  abandon 
our  habits  of  draft  as  usual  I  have  long 
urged  revitalizing  the  National  Security 
Council  Into  a  genuine  general  stafi  for 
peace  The  whole  of  our  peace  waging 
should  be  reevaluated  and  a  global  strategy 
formulated  Some  agency  abroad  should 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
cooperating  In  common  defense.  At  home. 
Instead  of  scattering  priority  powers  among 
several  agencies,  there  should  be  one  central 
all-embracing   mobUlzlng   agency. 

"Thefe  are  the  times  that  t.ry  men's  sou'.s," 
wrote  Thomas  Paine  when  America  was 
struggling  to  be  born.  "Tyranny,  like  hell. 
is  not  easily  conquered.  Heaven  knows  how 
to  put  a  prl^'e  upon  Its  goods;  and  It  would 
be  stranee  Indeed  U  so  celestial  an  article 
as  freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated." 

Todav  we  are  being  asked  to  place  our 
own  valuation  on  freedom.  In  the  things  we 
are  ready  to  give  up.  the  taxes  we  win  pay. 
the  sclf-dlsclpllnes  we  embrace— in  how 
quickly  we  wni  do  all  this.  Let  us  not 
haggle,  clinging  to  petty  profits  and  petty 
comforts.  Should  we  price  freedom  too  low. 
It  will  be  taken  from  us. 

BAECCH  S     7 -POINT    PLAN     TO     STOP     WAB 

1,  Mobilize  all-out,  with  one  central  agency 
In  charge,  until  we  balance  Russia's  rearm- 
ing. 

2.  Stop  Inflation  now.  Invoke  a  general 
celling  on  all  prices,  wages,  rents  and  other 
costs  We  should  try  to  restore  the  economic 
balance  which  existed  before  the  Korean 
emergency. 

3  Raise  taxes  hleh  enough  to  eliminate 
profiteering,  pay  al!  defense  costs,  and  ab- 
sorb excess  spending  power, 

4  Speed  the  rebuUdlna;  of  western  Eu- 
rope's defends.  To  meet  the  threat  of  a 
third  world  war.  we  must  help  strengthen 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  while  staving  off 
dlversionarv  attacks  elsewhere 

5  Create  a  general  staff  for  peace.  We 
must  formulate  a  global  strategy  for  peace- 
waging  with  some  agency  abroad  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  create 
a  common  defense. 

6  Enact  universal  military  training,  or 
change  selective  service  to  produce  compara- 
ble pools  of  trained  men.  Hurry  Into  pro- 
duction an  the  weapons  we  need— plus 
ample  reserve  stocks. 

7  Define  our  peace  terms  to  the  Russian 
people,  working  through  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  were  forced  Into  war,  we  and  the  other 
United  Nations  would  have  to  state  our 
peace  alms.  Let  us  do  It  now.  whUe  It  may 
still  serve  to  prevent  war. 


Porr  or  Boston  AtrrHOBrrr, 
Boston,  September  11,  1950. 
Hon   Thomas  J.  Lanx, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  CoNcarssMAN :  Boston  to  1  of  only 
2  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  show  an  Increase 
In  foreign  Import  and  export  tonnage  han- 
dled m  1949  over  that  In  1948.  It  was  dis- 
closed In  figures  for  consolidated  tonnage 
for  the  15  principal  United  States  ports,  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Boston,  with  3,432.000  long  tons  In  1949, 
showed  a  22  percent  Increase  over  Its  1948 
figure  of  2.823.000  long  tons.  Philadelphia 
had  an  Increase  of  ^6  percent.  Baltimore  re- 
mained stable,  while  New  York  lost  16  per- 
cent. Norfolk  21  percent,  and  Newport  News 
28  percent.  In  the  Gulf.  New  Orleans  lost 
20  percent. 

The  coof>eratlon  of  the  various  agencies 
Interested  In  the  deep-water  trade  of  the 
port  of  Boston  and  the  efforts  of  the  author- 
ity are  beginning  to  have  their  effect.  Our 
tabulations  for  1950,  as  compiled  thus  far, 
Indicate  that  we  will  show  a  further  increase 
this  year,  despite  a  Nation-wide  decline  m 
export    trade. 

The  authority  urges  all  New  England 
manufacturers  and  shippers  to  continue  this 
cooperation  with  Its  promotion  and  solicita- 
tion program  and  again  assures  them  of  Its 
readiness  to  assist  them  In  routing  their 
shipments  through  the  port  of  Boston. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  figures  show 
that  only  five  of  the  principal  United  States 
poru  surveyed  showed  tonnage  increases.  In 
addition  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia  these 
were  Houston  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  Gulf 
and  Los  Angeles  on  the  west  coast. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yuurs. 

Nicholas  Cefalo. 
Port  of  Boston  Authority. 
Washington  Representative. 


The  Port  of  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


KON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT. ■MTV' ES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowinu  very  interesting  and  en- 
lightening letter  that  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Cefalo. 
Washington  represeniativc.  Port  of 
Boston  AuUioniy: 


Oil  and  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   pennstlvanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15.  1950 

Mr.  GAVTN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tre- 
mendous job  which  our  country  faces  of 
preparing  for  whatever  the  future  may 
hold  it  is  heartening  to  remember  that 
in  some  respects  we  have  a  decided  su- 
periority. One  of  these  is  available,  de- 
veloped petroleimi.  the  lifeblood  of  in- 
dustrial effort  as  well  as  of  the  war  and 
defense  mechanical  equipment. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  petroleum 
Indust-y  is  making  known  the  facts  of  its 
situation.  The  times  call  for  whatever 
encouraging  words  may  bp  ji*stly  spoken. 
We  are  daily  confronted  by  much  that 
is  discouragmg.  Some  of  the  articles 
we  read  tend  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  are  lacking  in  almost  every 
es.sential  material. 

Two  of  the  industry's  special  efforts  to 
tell  the  Nation  about  itself  are  sched- 
uled for  October.  On  the  3d  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of 
America  will  devote  1  day  of  its  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  to  the  subject  of 
"Preparedness — for  Peace  or  War." 
Seven  speakers  will  discuss  the  chain  of 
industry  functions  from  the  drilling  of  a 


well  to  the  suppls^ing  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts to  civilian  and  military  users.  The 
authoritative  spokesmen  on  this  occasion 
will  be  Maj.  B.  A.  Hardey.  of  Shreveport. 
past  president  of  the  independent  asso- 
ciation; J.  Ed  Warren.  Midland.  Tex., 
the  present  president:  Frank  M.  Porter, 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute: Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission: 
Gov  Roy  J.  Turner,  of  Oklahoma,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission:  Walter  S.  Hallahan.  Pitts- 
burgh, chairman  of  the  National  Petro- 
lei>m  Council;  and  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  of  Wyoming. 

Soon  after  this.  Oil  Progress  Week, 
October  15-21.  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  wil"  be  observed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Here,  again, 
the  facts  of  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  oil  industry  and  the  reasons  tm- 
derlying  its  ability  to  meet  emergencies 
will  be  made  known  through  various 
ways. 

I  feel  a  particular  and  intimate  inter- 
est in  these  events.  The  modern  oil 
industry  began  in  the  district  which  I 
represent.  In  91  years  it  has  met  the 
demands,  grown  to  a  place  second  to 
none  in  the  rank  of  essential  industries. 
The  reason  for  its  splendid  perform- 
ance should  be  apparent  ♦x)  all.  Indi- 
vidual initiative  has  been  the  principal 
factor.  Men,  free  to  exercise  their  own 
judgments,  have  found  the  oil  and  de- 
veloF>ed  the  processes  and  the  methods 
of  converting  it  to  beneficial  uses. 

If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  convincing 
contrast  between  free  enterprise  and 
regimentation  tinder  a  communistic  or 
socialistic  form  of  government,  he  can 
find  it  in  the  petroleum  industry  sis  it 
operates  here  and  in  some  other  coim- 
tries.  Demaree  Bess,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  September  9.  examines 
the  war  potential  of  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sians, he  said,  are  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  an  oil  supply  and  since  1945 
have  made  frantic  efforts  to  increase 
their  production.  "But."  he  says,  "that 
is  the  point  of  greatest  weakness  in  the 
Soviet  economy.  Although  the  Soviet 
press  boasts  of  newly  discovered  oil  re- 
serves in  various  parts  of  Russia,  not  one 
big  new  field  has  been  developed  since 
the  war." 

In  the  United  States  scarcely  a  day 
passes   that   a   new   field   is  not   foimd. 
Some  are  small,  some  large.    Together 
they  make  up  a  supply  that  is  today  in 
excess  of  our  national  requirements.     It 
is  the  oil  industrs's  prime  objective  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  excess  produc- 
ing capacity.     To  do  that  many  wells 
must  be  drilled.    It  Ls  not  to  be  assumed 
that  the  present  fields  and  the  present 
wells  will  be  enough.  Such  an  error  of  as- 
siunption  was  made  back  in  194'  and  the 
industry  was  put  on  such  short  rationing 
of  steel  and  equipment  that  the  excess- 
producing   capacity   was   absort)ed   and 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  rationing  was  a 
cause  of  great  disturbance.     That  can 
be  avoided  to  large  extent,  no  matter  how 
great  the  military  needs,  provided  the 
oil  industry  is  given  due  recognition  of 
its  necessities  and  is  vmtroubled  by  con- 
trols. 
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The  industry  is  undertaking  to  make 
everyone  aware  of  :ts  present  readiness 
to  meet  the  demands  which  may  come, 
and  to  cive  assurance  thai  it  can  con- 
tinue to  do  Its  traditionallj-  splendid  30b 
if  allowed  to  It  has  today  the  greatest 
producmir  capacity  m  its  histon.-  and  it 
can  increase  it  That  should  be  of  much 
comfort  tc  all  who  are  worried  ibout  our 
ability  to  meet  the  emergency. 


An  Eiceif-ProSti  T»x  Is  Jait  and  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday.  SeT'tembt-r  15.  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVTILT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
my  opinion  it  Ls  our  absolute  duty  to 
require  an  excess -profits  tax  before  we 


send  this  bill  any  further.  It  Is  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
mns  of  the  sacrifices  which  our  country 
will  have  to  make  in  the  months  and 
the  years  ahead  There  Is  every  reason 
for  est.^blishinp  at  the  very  outset  that 
every  part  of  our  Nation  shall  be  given 
a  fair  chance  to  make  a  proper  contri- 
bution We  need  this  tax  to  help  to 
esublish  that  business,  especially  big 
business,  will  do  Its  part.  We  need  this 
tax  for  the  revenue  it  will  brmi^'.  We 
need  this  tax  to  discouraee  inflation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  urg- 
ing us  to  wait.  I  would  like  to  submit 
sqme  facts  showing  why  we  cannot  wait. 
The  rc-ason  is  simple — exct  .ssive  profits 
will  not  wait.  War  contracts  are  going 
out  to  companies  which,  unlike  the  sit- 
uation in  the  1939-41  period,  are  al- 
ready running  at  top  capacity.  These 
corporations  are  already  running  at 
profit  levels  that  are  very  high.  The  evi- 
dence is  in  the  following  table  from  the 
monthly  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
To  prevent  a  profit  inflation  we  must  act 
now  and  act  finnlj. 


Set  income  of  leading  corporations  for  the  $econd  qtiarter  and  first  half  year 
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Fonsota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

Of    MAJS>a,M  H  USnTS 

IN  THE  HOUiJE  OI    hEPHEgZNTATIVEa 

Wednesdav.  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  vii.sh  to  include 
the  foilowinK  article  from  thv  Ehiily  Eve- 
ning Item,  Lynn,   Mass.  fci pttin^xr    1, 


Who  Owns  Fokmosa? 

All  klnda  of  people  have  been  telling 
Antetlca  for  montlu  to  pet  up  on  her 
haunches  and  holler  t>ack  at  Ruaala.  We've 
been  dolBC  more  of  It  lately,  but  far  from 
enough. 

Formoea  ta  a  good  example  Ruscia  and 
Red  China  tcream  tbat  we're  Invading 
Chinese  territory  by  having  our  Seventh 
Fleet  patrol  the  waters  between  the  Island 
and  the  mainland 

W^  Bay  we're  not  Invading,  but  we  allow 
the  mfjfct  Important  fact  In  the  whole  situa- 
tion to  get  burled  under  a  lot  Of  confiulng 
blather.     The  fact  la  this; 

Under  li  ternatloual  law,  Formosa  doesn't 
to  Chliia  at  all — either  to  the  Com- 


munist Government  or  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
In  1895.  after  the  Slno-Japancse  war.  the  Is. 
land  was  ceded  by  a  defeated  China  to  Japan, 
which  held  It  continuously  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

FYum  the  moment  of  Japan's  surrender. 
Form(>s.i  becu.Tie  ccnqviered  enemy  territory. 
Since  It  had  been  formally  yielded  by  China 
in  the  1895  treaty.  It  did  not  automatically 
revert  to  the  control  of  China  as  would  land 
gained  during  war  by  force  of  arms. 

The  final  status  of  conquered  enemy  soil 
Iz  settled  only  In  peace  treaties  or  by  general 
international  agreement.  Since  there  Is  as 
yet  no  Japanese  peace  treaty  and  no  step  has 
Ijeen  taken  to  have  the  United  Nations  han- 
dle the  lasue.  Formosa  legally  still  belongs 
t  J  Japan.  And  Japan  Is  a  nation  occupied 
by  the  victorious  Allies. 

There's  one  complication.  In  wartime 
conferences  at  Calm  and  Yalta,  the  United 
States  promised  Chiang  Kai-shek  he  could 
have  Pormoea  back  when  Japan  was  licked. 
On  the  strength  of  that,  he  moved  in  with- 
out waiting  for  a  peace  treaty.  But  that 
doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  his  control  has  no 
real  status  under  International  law 

I'  we  choose  to  modify  or  repudiate  our 
pledge  U  Chiang,  he  may  complain  but  he 
has  10  basis  for  appeal.  By  ordering  our 
fleet  to  police  the  seas  ofT  Formosa,  this  la 
In  effect  exactly  vhat  we've  done.  As  the 
chief  occupying  power  In  Japan,  we  could 
f  T  further  (though  we  don't  Intend  to)  and 
move  land  forces  onto  Formosa.  We'd  be  In- 
fringing nobody's  legal  rlght-s 

Those  are  the  cold  facts,  the  true  answer 
to  Moscow's  frenzied  shouts  that  were  vlo- 
1  Ing  Chinese  "sovereignty  "  In  Formosa. 
China  has  no  sovereignty  there.  She  hasn't 
had  since  1895. 

How  Formosa  shall  be  disposed  of  ulti- 
mately la  something  else.  If  resistance  by 
Russia  and  Red  China  makes  a  fair  p)eac« 
treaty  settlement  Impossible,  the  question 
should  fall  to  the  UN  Who  knows?  For- 
mosa might  even  be  given  to  the  FormontlM. 


Graduates  in  Coanty  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    Nrw    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  in- 
sert in  the  C0NCRF.SS10NAL  Record  the  at- 
tached article  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Times  published  in  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y..  under  date  of  July  13,  1950.  enti- 
tled "In  the  Public  Interest." 
Iw  THE  Public  Interest 

It  Is  pleasUiK  to  read  that  the  Westchester 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  t)een  Invited  to 
send  trained  representatives  to  sit  In  with 
college  "Intern  "  graduates  who  are  t)elng  in- 
d<JCtrln  ted  In  county  government. 

These  graduates  are  to  study  and  work  In 
various  county  departments  and  bureaus  for 
a  year  and  then  to  select  the  work  of  which 
they  wish  to  make  a  career.  Naturally,  the 
women  from  the  league  who  attend  the  same 
Indoctrination  courses  will  get  a  valuable  In- 
sight Into  county  aiTulrs  and  the  manner  In 
which  more  than  600.000  citizens  are  gov- 
erned 

Particularly  ▼aluable  will  be  the  experi- 
ence t<j  those  representatives  of  the  league 
who  are  to  study  closely  the  1951  county 
budget.  And  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  this 
committee  tf  the  league  are  women  alreadv 
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gifted  by  experience  for  this  civic  task. 
There  are,  we  note,  not  only  former  presi- 
dents of  the  league  who  have  studied  earlier 
county  budgets,  but  a  league  member  with 
cost-accounting  experience,  one  who  has  her- 
self been  In  business  for  19  years,  another 
who  is  an  attorney,  one  who  is  a  certified 
public  accountant,  and  one  with  academic 
training  In  economics. 

The  help  which  the  county  taxpayers  may 
receive  from  recommendations  made  by  this 
group  of  alert,  experienced  women  can  well 
be  Invaluable. 


"We  Deeply  Feel  Honored" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday,  September  IS.  1950 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Sp^-'aker,  the  Walter 
resolution  has  apaln  passed  this  House. 
In  eliminating  race  as  a  barrier  to  natu- 
ralization, it  remedie.s  at  lon^  last  the 
great  wrong  perpetrated  by  the  Onenial 
Exclusion  Act  of  1924  against  a  fine 
group  of  our  people,  the  Japanese. 

The  Reader's  Digest  for  September 
1950  contains  an  article  which  pays 
tribute  to  a  Japanese  family.  It  is  typi- 
cal, I  believe,  of  most  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

Rated  amonc;  the  most  valiant  soldiers 
of  the  world.  Japanese-Americans  made 
a  record  for  heroism  and  loyalty  unex- 
celled in  World  War  II  Some  of  them— 
like  Sfrt.  Ben  Kuroki,  who  flew  58  bomb- 
ine  mi.ssions  over  Europe  and  Japan — be- 
came national  heroes.  Two  Japanese- 
American  units,  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  Regimental  Combat  Team 
and  the  One  Hundredth  Infantry  Bat- 
talion, later  merged  with  it.  were  among 
the  most  decorated  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Fighting  in  Italy 
and  France,  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  more  than  lived  up  to  its 
regimental  motto.  "Go  for  broke,"  Ha- 
waiian idiom  me.iniBg  'shoot  the  works." 
It  won  10  unit  and  more  thm  5.000  indi- 
vidual awards.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  of 
its  Purple  Hearts  had  to  be  delivered  to 
the  next  of  kin.  No  man  in  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  ever  de- 
serted. 

Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  not 
only  fought  the  enemy  abroad  but  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  prejudice  at  home. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  wild  rumors  of  sab- 
otage made  them  our  most  persecuted 
minoritv  group.  Exhaustive  investiga- 
tions by  Army,  Navy,  and  FBI  showed 
•  that  not  one  act  of  sabotage  was  com- 
mitted in  Hawaii — althoush  citizens  and 
residents  c  f  Japanese  ancestry  comprise 
a  third  of  that  Territory's  population. 

"WE  DEEPLY   FEEL   HONORED  " 

This  Is  a  story  about  Frank  Shlgemura 
who  had  grown  up  In  a  set -apart  section  cf 
Seattle.  Frank  had  been  attending  the 
University  of  Washington.  Then  came  Pearl 
Harbor.  Suddenly— with  other  Japanese- 
Aii'erlcans — he  found  himself  being  moved 
away  from  the  west  coast.  At  Carlelon  Col- 
lege m  Northfield,  Minn  ,  he  found  friend- 
ship and  got  good  grades. 


That  winter  Frank  was  one  of  60  boys  In 
the  Army's  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  In 
March  all  60  were  shipped  to  Winona  for 
officers"  training.  Three  days  later  Prank 
was  back.  He  alone  had  been  rejected. 
"People  might  misunderstand,"  said  an  olB- 
clal  in  the  training  program. 

Llndsey  Blayney,  dean  of  Carleton  College, 
didn't  like  that  at  all. 

Despite  the  blow  to  his  hopes  of  serving 
his  country.  Frank  said.  "This  Is  Just  some- 
thing else  that  happens.  Let  me  go  ahead 
and  study  here." 

Meanwhile,  Dean  Blayney  wrote  letter  after 
letter  to  the  Army,  to  selective-service  offi- 
cials. They  weren't  temperate  letters,  for 
the  dean  was  in  a  mighty  mood  of  protest. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  in  June,  he  toid 
Frank,  "You've  just  been  called  up.  Your 
notification   Is  coming." 

Pfc  Shigemura.  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Fortv-spcond  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
fouRht  In  Italy  with  the  Thirty-fourth  Di- 
vision, along  with  other  boys  from  Minne- 
sota. Then,  on  October  20,  194-*,  he  was 
killed  in  action. 

Two  years  later  the  college  decided  to 
publish  a  booklet  honoring  Carietx3n  men 
who  had  lost  their  lives  In  service.  Each  cf 
the  Gold  Star  parents  received  a  letter:  Did 
they  have  a  photo?  Could  they  tell  anything 
more  about  their  late  son's  deeds? 

From  Seattle  came  a  picture,  a  sentence 
about  Frank's  Army  service,  and  these  words: 
"We  deeply  feel  honored  In  having  Frank's 
picture  in  a  memorial  booklet.  Enclosed  Is 
a  small  amount  li.  check.  Pleaise  accept  this 
donation  for  publishing  the  booklet." 

From  the  envelope  fluttered  a  hundred- 
dollar  check. 

Next  year  another  letter:  'I  am  very  happy 
to  learn  of  your  proposed  student-union 
building  that  will  be  dedicated  to  those  who 
served  and  died.  As  parents  of  the  late  Pfc 
Frank  M.  Shigemura  we  feel  greatly  honored. 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $500.  Please  accept 
this  small  contribution. " 

Later  Mr.  Shigenrura  sent  two  more  checks. 
His  gifts  totaled  $1,200. 

A  few  months  ago  President  Larry  Gould 
and  Alumni  Director  Warren  Breckenrldge. 
of  Carleton,  were  visiting  alumni  groups. 
When  tl.ey  came  to  Seattle  they  wanted  to 
Invite  Frank's  parents  to  an  alumni  banquet. 
In  Seattle,  in  a  not  very  modern  apart- 
ment building,  they  inquired  for  Mr,  Shige- 
mura. They  were  told.  "You'll  find  him  at 
the  Union  Station.  Everybody  knows  him." 
There  Breckenridee  found  Franks  father. 
Who  for  39  years  had  carried  bap.<5,  touched 
his  red  cap  and  said  thanks  for  the  tip.  sir. 
Thanks  very  much. 


A  Report  to  My  Constituents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVAN1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "n-VTES 

Friday.  September  15,  1950 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing my  usual  practice  of  submitting 
a  report  to  my  constituents  of  my  activi- 
ties during  each  Congress,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  review  briefly  some 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

BtrST  AND  HECnC  SESSIONS 

Both  sessions  of  the  Eighty -first  Con- 
gress which  convened  In  January  1949 
were  busy  and  hectic  ones.  From  the 
standpoint  of  legislation,  nearly  16.000 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. By  comparison  with  previous  Con- 
gresses, it  represents  alwut  a  25  percent 
increase. 

COMMrnTE    WORK    INCREASED    100    PERCENT 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  volunie 
of  legislation,  the  committee  work  in- 
creased 100  percent  which  meant  that 
literally  for  days  I  found  myself  behind 
closed  doors  receiving  first-hand  in- 
formation on  matters  pertaining  to  mili- 
tar>'  defenses,  atomic  energy,  and  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

12.000    PIECES    or    MAIL    RBCETVTD    IN     1    MONTH 

I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  large 
volume  of  mail  as  I  received  during  the 
Eighty-finst  Congress,  During  the 
month  of  March  of  this  year  over  12,000 
pieces  of  first-class  mail  were  received 
in  my  office  from  residents  of  this  con- 
gressional district. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  almost  every  piece  of  mail  re- 
ceived at  my  office  has  been  read  per- 
sonally by  me.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
I  have  developed  the  information  in 
answering  the  writer. 

My  files  are  full  of  commendatory  let- 
ters in  appreciation  for  services  ren- 
dered. I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate 
these  testimonials  of  my  effort  at  all 
times  to  truly  represent  all  the  people 
of  the  congressional  district. 

OTTR    NATIONAL     DXFENSK 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress  I 
found  it  necessar>'  to  take  bold  steps  on 
various  occasions  by  criticizing  high  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  and  sisking 
for  investigations  of  ugly  rvunors  and 
disturbing  reports. 

"While  at  times  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing alone  and  the  victim  of  severe  criti- 
cism, conditions  today  prove  that  I  was 
absolutely  correct. 

I  think  that  my  position  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  national  issues  can  best  be 
explained  by  quoting  two  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspaper  columnists — Ray 
Tucker  and  David  Lawrence. 

In  a  letter  I  received  last  month.  Ray 
Tucker  said : 

Single-handedly  your  illuminating  speech 
in  ?lay  1949  In  which  you  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  B-36  and  related  national 
defense  problems,  exposed  our  weaknesses  on 
land,  sea,  and  air. 

David  Lawrence  in  his  Nation-wide 
newspaper  coliman  of  August  15,  1950, 
said: 

Van  Zandt's  courageous  demand  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  our  national  defense  last  year 
brought  out  a  record  of  facts  that  tells  the 
story  of  why  there  has  been  a  failure  In 
Korea. 

"TES   MAN  '   PSYCHOLOOj    RUINED    NA^HONAL 
DEFENSE 

My  exposure  of  the  "yes  man"  psy- 
chology, or  in  plain  words,  the  gag  on 
spokesmen  for  our  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  imposed  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  revealed  to  the  American 
people  that  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress were  being  denied  the  advice  of  our 
militarj-  leaders  who  by  reason  of  their 
training  and  years  of  experience  were 
qualified  to  tell  Congress  the  type  of 
Army,  Na\T.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  needed  to  provide  this  Nation  with 
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adequate  security.  Recent  events  sup- 
port the  fact  that  this  "yes  man"  psy- 
chology was  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country 

DirlNSE    APPROPRIATIONS    IMPOUHDED 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services.  I  joined  other 
members  of  that  committee  in  our  con- 
tinued effort  to  provide  for  a  70-Rroup 
Air  Force. 

In  this  connection.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $736  000  OCO  during  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  only  to  have  the  money  im- 
pounded by  the  Secretary'  of  E>efense  on 
orders  of  President  Truman 

In  addition.  Coneress  appropriated 
manv  more  millions  of  dollars  earmarked 
for  the  purchase  of  tanks,  bazookas,  and 
other  military  equipment.  This  money 
was  not  spent,  but  was  also  ordered  im- 
pounded by  the  President.  Thus,  in  a 
period  of  5  years,  or  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  we  And  that  close  to  $1.- 
800  000  000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
national  defence  wa.s  not  spent.  Of  that 
amount,  in  the  last  2  years  $1,270,000  000 
was  not  sp>ent. 

Time  and  time  a?ain  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  that  refusal  to 
spend  appropriations  for  national  de- 
fen.«^e  was  nothinc  less  than  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  I  was  told  that  the 
fat  was  being  trimmed  from  national 
defense  needs,  but  m  truth  the  very  sin- 
ews of  our  military  defenses  were  beintj 
destroyed. 

SOCIAL  SECUMTT 

In  the  Pe!d  of  social  legislation.  I  am 
proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  brin?:ing 
about  liberalization  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  For  10  years  I  have  been 
among  a  group  of  Congressmen  who  have 
militantly  and  consistently  advocated 
increased  benefits  and  a  broader  cover- 
age under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Social  Se- 
curity Act  were  contained  in  bills  I  in- 
troduced during  the  past  10  years  to 
llberalL^e  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

OLD-A    B    PKNSIONS 

Having  a  firm  belief  that  a  universal 
pension  with  everybody  contributing  and 
participating  is  the  answer  to  the  old- 
age  problem.  I  continued  my  activities 
by  serving  on  ccnRre:;s^cnal  steering  com- 
mittees on  the  Townsend  plan  and  the 
American  Pension  Committee. 

The  part  I  played  is  beit  told  by  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Townsend.  founder  of  the 
Townsend  plan.  anJ  Mr.  Russell  Saville, 
of  the  American  Peasion  Committee. 

Dr.  Townsend  said  on  August  17.  1950: 

Because  you  are  one  of  ttie  "lOl"  Immortals 
who  TOied  for  the  Townsend  bill  in  1939  and 
because  of  your  eSorts  to  secure  additional 
signers  to  Townsend  discharge  petition  No. 
16.  I  wish  to  commend  you  and  I  trust  that 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  will  see  you  re- 
turned to  Congress  to  support  our  program 
100  percent. 

Russell  Saville  of  the  American  Pen- 
sion Committee  said  on  August  21.  1950: 

Your  great  interest  In  the  pension  cause, 
running  through  your  entire  tenure  m  Con- 
gress and  particularly  during  the  prt-sent 
lOEslon.  has  not  passed  unnoticed  Your  \y  ad- 
ership  at  the  head  of  the  bipartisan  Steer- 
ing Comminee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives worlclng  lor  a  unifurni  Ftderal  p*tibiv,n 


to  take  the  place  of  old-age  aRslstance  marks 
a  high-water  mark  In  the  history  of  the  pen- 
sion movement. 
Errorrs  to  amkhd  the  railroad   RrnaiMENT 

ACT 

In  reviewing  my  work  in  the  field  of 
social  legislation,  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
did  not  approve  my  efforts  to  liberalize 
benefits  under  the  Raili-oad  Retirement 
Act. 

I  was  one  of  45  Members  of  Congress 
who  introduced  bills  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  to  increase  present  benefits.  Not 
one  of  the  47  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceived any  consideration  from  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
as  a  result  no  action  of  any  kind  was 
taken  on  railroad  retirement  legislation. 
The  re^.pon  ibility  for  inaction  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  shoulders  of  Congressman 
Robert  Grosser,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  I 
pleaded,  prodded,  begged,  and  in  fact 
used  every  parliamentary  procedure  at 
my  command  in  an  effort  to  have  action 
taken  on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  I  was  con-sistently 
refused  such  action  by  Chairman  Cros- 
SER  who  constantly  explained  that  you 
cannot  Increase  benefits  without  a  ccr- 
responding  increase  in  payroll  taxes. 
Therefore.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  effort 
I  put  forth  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

EFFORTS  to   AID  SttALX  BTTSINESS 

Ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  small 
business  is  the  backbone  of  our  economic 
life.  I  devoted  much  effort  t:)  aiding  and 
assisting  the  businessmen  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  take  pardonable  pride  In  the  fact 
that  I  have  on  file  scores  of  letters  of 
commendation  from  small  business  en- 
terprises in  Blair,  Centre,  and  ClcarfieM 
Counties  expressing  gratitude  for  my 
succes.s  in  aiding  them  with  their  mani- 
fold problems. 

From  a  national  standpoint.  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Virkus.  chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  American  Sm^ill  Busine.ss  Organiza- 
tions, comprising  600.000  small  business 
ccncerns.  commended  my  efforts  on  June 
19.  1950.  in  the  following  words: 

You  have  the  reputatlcni  r(  being  one  of 
the  hardest  worlclng  Members  of  Congress. 
I  have  found  that  you  have  voted  according 
to  what  you  considered  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  not  according  to  pressure  by  lobbyists 
and  special  interest  •  '  *  You  have 
been  one  of  the  be.st  friends  the  small-busi- 
ness men  have  had  In  Washington. 

VETERANS    AND    THETR    DEPENDENTS 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress  I 
continued  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  and  their  dependents. 
an  activity  that  I  began  after  my  dis- 
charge from  the  United  States  Navy  in 
World  War  I. 

My  efforts  were  not  alone  in  the  field 
of  veterans'  legislation  but  I  personally 
assisted  hundreds  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents  In  obtain  ng  benelUs  to 
wh:cii  ihey  were  cntilled. 


During  the  latter  part  of  1S49.  I  took 
time  out  from  my  congressional  duties 
and  served  as  State-wide  chairman  for 
the  successful  veterans'  bonus  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  words  of  com- 
mendation for  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
veterans  than  the  tribute  paid  me  by 
Congressman  John  Rankin,  Democrat, 
of  Mississippi,  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
when  he  siud  in  the  Plouse  of  Represent- 
atives on  June  1.  1949  <p.  7253  of  the 
CONCKESSIONAL  RECORD)  : 

There  is  no  man  In  this  House  who  has 
had  more  to  do  with  veterans'  legislation 
than  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr. 
Van  Zandt|.  He  ha.s  been  through  two  wars 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

LABOR   MANAGEMENT 

Believing  that  the  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans demands  that  labor,  industry,  bus- 
Inc'  s.  agriculture,  and  Government  ac- 
cept their  duties  and  responsibilities.  I 
favored  the  retention  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  because  it  protects  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  workingman  and 
his  employer. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  not  perfect,  I  sup- 
ported efforts  to  improve  the  law  by 
amending  its  provisions.  While  the 
House  approved  the  amendments  the 
Senate  did  not  take  action  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

OUR   FOREIGN    POLICY    MESS 

As  the  result  of  amazing  military  abil- 
ity, production  and  financial  strength 
displayed  in  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  emerged  as  undisputed  world 
leader.  We  became  the  hope,  the  rally- 
ing point  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  could  have  en- 
forced peace  on  the  earth.  We  could 
have  enlarged  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  freedom. 

Instead  our  President  and  our  State 
Department  committed  us  clandestinely 
to  the  unmoral  contract  known  as  the 
Yalta  agreement.  Later,  as  if  the  be- 
trayal of  freedom  of  our  friends  at  Yalta 
were  not  enough  our  ofiQcials  supinely 
stepped  into  the  J>otsdam  agreement 
bear-trap. 

Directly  and  indirectly  as  the  result 
of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements 
600.000.000  people  have  lost  what  free- 
dom they  had  and  are  now  under  the 
heel  of  the  Russian  Communist  dictator. 
At  iLe  end  of  World  War  II  the  Russian 
Government  controlled  less  than  200.- 
000.000  people.  Now  it  controls  800,- 
000.000. 

Instead  of  peace  the  blundering  ad- 
ministration which  controls  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  so  the 
destiny  of  all  free  people,  has  brought  us 
agam  to  war. 

In  voicing  these  harsh  opinions  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Truman  adminis- 
traiion  has  conducted  the  foreign  policy 
of  cur  country,  I  do  so  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  record  and  the  facts. 
I  am  convinced  that  future  written  his- 
tory of  the  pa^t  5  years  will  more  than 
bear  out  the  comments  I  make  here. 

THE     KORFAN     CRISIS 

Korea 

Today  our  American  boys  are  dying  in 
the  nee  paddies  of  Korea  because  of  the 
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present  administration's  weak  and  vacil- 
lating foreign  policy  m  the  Par  East  and 
constant  appeasement  of  the  Russians 
which  has  re.sulted  in  the  fall  of  Man- 
churia. China,  and  North  Korea,  and 
which  threatens  the  entire  continent  as 
well  as  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Congress 
itsrlf  has  nothing  to  do  with  formulatmg 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  coimtry.  That 
is  entirely  wlthm  the  province  of  the 
President  and  the  State  Department. 

I  have  favored  a  strong  far-eastern 
policy,  but  Secretary  Acheson  told  us  in 
February  1949  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
administration  to  "wait  for  the  dust  to 
settle"  before  deciding  our  next  move  in 
China.  He  also  stated  in  January  1950, 
in  his  far-eastern  report  that — 

This  defensive  perimeter  (where  the  United 
States  will  defend  In  the  Far  East)  runs  along 
the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the 
RyvUtyus. 

In  other  words,  that  the  United  States 
was  not  Interested  in  the  defense  of 
Korea,  and  that  only  Japan.  Ol^inawa, 
and  the  Philippines  were  in  the  perim- 
eter of  our  defense  set-up.  thus  announc- 
ing to  the  world  that  we  would  not  inter- 
vene to  halt  Communist  aggression  in 
China,  Formosa,  or  Korea,  all  three  of 
v.hich  lie  beyond  that  perimeter.  To  the 
Asiatic  peoples,  and  unquestionably  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Acheson's  amazing 
declaration  was  an  open  invitation  for 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  China  by  taking  Formosa 
and  South  Korea. 

We  were   told  by  spokesmen  of   the 
present  administration  that  South  Korea 
could  not  be  defended  if  attacked,  and 
that  it  had  no  military  or  strategic  value. 
So    we    withdrew    our    troops,    leaving 
$56  000,000    worth   of   small   arms   and 
equipment,    light    jeeps,    clothing,    and 
food.    The  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  an 
official  document  issued  July  26.  1949. 
protested  this  withdrawal  from  Korea  as 
occurring  at  the  very  instant  when  logic 
and    common    sense    both    demand    no 
retreat  from  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
It  was  on  January   19.   1950,   exactly 
1   week  after  Mr.  Acheson's  statement 
about  our  perimeter  of  defense,  that  a 
majority  of  the  House  Republican  Mem- 
bers joined  61  Democrats  in  rejecting  the 
so-called    Korean    aid    bill    containing 
only  economic  assistance,  with  warning 
to  the  administration  that  without  mil- 
itary aid  to  Korea  and  appropriate  as- 
sistance to  other  critical  areas  in  Asia, 
the  proposed  $150,000,000  in  economic 
assistance  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
it  would  enhance  the  prize  dangled  be- 
fore the  Communist  aggressors  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  in  January-  1950 
in  his   far-eastern   report.     Under   the 
terms  of  the  bill  for  economic  aid.  we 
would   have  sent   fertilizer,   seed,   and 
money  for  building  of  roads,  dams,  and 
the  construction  of  hydroelectric  plant. 
It  simply  meant  building  up  a  greater 
and  richer  prize  for  the  Communists  to 
take  over  in  Korea.     What  has  actually 
happened  in  Korea  today  confirms  our 
fears  at  that  time.     None  of  tlie  eco- 
nomic aid.  *hich  was  finally  voted  In 
February  1950  ever  got  there;  and  al- 
though $10,000,000  in  miUtary  aid  was 
voted  for  Korea,  actually  only  the  small 
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amount  of  $200  worth  of  this  aid  ever 
got  there,  and  that  was  Signal  Corps 
wire.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
when  our  boys  were  first  sent  to  Korea 
they  had  only  the  small  arms  and  equip- 
ment which  had  been  left  behind  when 
our  troops  withdrew  with  which  to  fight 
back  the  heavy  tanks  and  equipment 
with  which  the  Russians  had  armed  the 
North  Koreans. 

The  present  administration  and  the 
State  Department  have  been  running  the 
show,  and  their  first  policy  was  as  ex- 
pressed by  Owen  Lattimore.  State  De- 
partment adviser  for  the  Par  East,  who 
helped  formulate  the  policy,  'the  thing 
to  do  is  let  her — Korea — fall  but  not  let 
it  look  as  though  we  pushed  her." 
Neither  the  voting  of  military  nor  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Korea  was  consistent  \xnth 
such  policy.  On  June  27,  1950.  however. 
President  Truman  suddenly  changed  his 
mind,  and  our  boys  were  ordered  to  fight 
in  Korea.  I  regret  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  present  administration  can  now 
only  be  paid  for  in  the  high  currency  of 
blood  and  treasure. 

A  SOUICD  NATIONAL  FAKM  POLICT 

During  the  Kghty-first  Congress  I 
joined  with  agricultural  leaders  in  Con- 
gress in  advocating  a  sound,  national 
farm  pxjlicy  for  the  country,  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  farmer. 

In  this  connection,  I  worked  arm  in 
arm  with  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
Congressman  Harold  Lovre,  of  South  Da- 
kota. For  months  he  had  conducted 
grass-roots  conferences  with  better  than 
3.500  farmers  and  consumers  in  the 
Nliddle  West.  We  agreed  to  sponsor 
jointly  a  farm  bill  that  would  incorporate 
the  views  of  the  family-sized  fanner  in 
the  United  SUtes.  As  a  result  we  in- 
troduced identical  bills  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  national  agricultural  policy  to 
be  carried  out  on  a  self-siLstaining  basis 
and  to  promote  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  soil  resources. 

Briefly  the  bill  provides  that  farmers 
would  choose  their  own  organizations 
with  elected  county.  State,  and  National 
committees  directing  the  program  from 
the  farm  level.  The  committees  would 
work  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  would  determine  the  normal  pro- 
duction needs  ahead  of  planting  time. 
ThLs  total  would  be  divided  among  the 
farmers  producing  the  particular  prod- 
uct. They  would  receive  100  percent  of 
parity  for  the  produce  marketed  under 
these  quotas. 

If  a  farmer  produced  more  than  his 
quota  and  wanted  to  sell  it.  he  could  buy 
additional  marketing  quotas,  paying 
enough  for  them  to  finance  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  through  food  stamps,  ex- 
ports, and  new  uses  of  the  product.  If 
the  surplus  did  not  cost  the  entire  sum 
the  balance  would  be  returned  through 
the  local  farm  committees.  Those  who 
created  the  surpluses  would  thus  stand 
the  expense  of  disposing  of  them. 

While  we  have  received  no  action  on 
the  Lovre-Van  Zandt  bill,  its  provisions 
are  being  discussed  in  congressional  and 
farm  circles. 

The  sponsoring  of  the  Lovre-Van 
Zandt  bill  is  not  my  sole  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  America.  I  have  sup- 
ported farm  legislation  and  have  been 


In  constant  contact  with  farm  leaders  in 
the  State  and  Nation. 

ICONOMT  IK  COVTRKMnrr 

The  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  came  l>efore  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  early  in  1950.  and  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  prepare  and 
submit      reorganization      plans      was 
promptly    passed.    The    President    has 
submitted  35  reorganization  plans,  and 
all  but   9  have  been  accepted   by   the 
Congress.  The  defeated  plans  were  re- 
jected mainly  because  they  did  not  ac- 
tually carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Conmiission.    I  have  sup- 
ported the  purposes  of  the  Hoover  report, 
as  I  think  it  has  gotten  down  to  funda- 
mentals and  has  been  of  definite  assist- 
ance to  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  bring 
al)out   improved   and   more   economical 
wavs  of  running  the  Government  so  that 
it  will  give  better  service  at  lower  cost 
to   all   citizens.     These    reoi-ganization 
plans  have  been  in  accord  with  my  an- 
nounced campaign  slogan  when  I  filed 
early  this  year  for  reelection  to  the  Con- 
gress.   I  said  then,  and  I  say  now.  "I 
am  for  government  that  lives  within  its 
income   and    without   most   of   yours." 
This  means  I  am  for  national  solvency 
which  permits  strong  military  defense 
and  sound  domestic  progress  but  pro- 
vides for  paying  all  costs  as  we  go  and 
reduction  of  nondefense  and  nonessen- 
tial Government  expenditures.    I    take 
this  position  as  to  national  finances  as 
I  believe  financial  preparedness  is  the 
source  of  all  preparedness. 

THE   CXUH.    AND    KAIUIOAD    IMDXTSTBIZS 

I  continued  my  eflorts  during  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  existing  Government  poli- 
cies are  a  menace  to  the  coal  and  rail- 
road industries. 

In  my  appearance  before  committees 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing fuel  substitutes  such  as  hydro- 
power  projects  as  well  as  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil.  steel,  and  coal  is  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion and  in  par  jcular  with  the  economy 
of  central  Pennsylvania. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
1949  at  least  177  coal  mines  have  been 
abandoned  or  closed  and  nearly  18.000 
soft-coal  miners  have  lost  their  jobs. 

I  concluded  by  stating  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  help  the  coal  and  rail- 
road industries,  let  It  cease  the  program 
of  subsidizing  hydro-power  projects  such 
as  TVA  and  others.  Let  Congress  shelve 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  and  let 
the  administration  restrict  imports  of 
foreign-mined  coal,  oil,  and  steel. 

In  addition  to  my  appearances  before 
congressional  committees  in  l)ehalf  of 
the  coal  and  railroad  industries,  I  spon- 
sored legislation  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  congressional  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  available 
fuel  reserves  of  the  United  States  and  the 
present  and  probable  future  rates  of  con- 
stmiptlon  and  to  formulate  a  national 
fuel  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  times  of  peace  or  war. 

KCCmOCAL  TBADB 

Throughout    the    entire    Eighty-first 
Congress  I  was  one  of  the  many  Members 
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of  ConRress  who  daily  labored  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  administration  that  the 
importation  of  cheaply  manufactured 
foreign  products  was  destroying  the  jobs 
of  workmen  in  ir  y  conRressional  district. 

Numerous  times  I  addressed  the  Con- 
gress presenting  factual  information  re-  . 
gardmg  conditions  in  the  leather,  gas 
meter,  textile,  potter^-,  light  bulbs,  coal, 
and  fur  industries. 

I  was  in  touch  with  President  Truman, 
the  State  Department  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Reciprocity  protesting  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods  that  are  being 
dumped  on  the  American  market  and 
which  are  menacing  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can workmen.  These  foreign  products 
are  manufactured  in  many  instances  by 
slave  labor  behind  the  iron  curtain, 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  present 
Democratic  administration  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  pleadings  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Korean  War  and  the  need  for 
expanded  production.  American  work- 
men would  be  v.alking  the  streets  as  the 
result  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
now  in  effect. 

MISCXIXA  NIDUS 

At  all  times  during  the  Eighty-f^rst 
Congress  I  was  keenly  interested  in  legis- 
lative proposals  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  health,  education,  housing,  postal 
service,  taxes,  economic  controls,  scien- 
tific research,  and  other  subjects  vitally 
effecting  the  American  people. 

It  took  many  hours  of  night  work  to 
prepare  myself  for  not  only  the  debate 
on  these  measures,  but  to  vote  intelli- 
gently and  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
whom  I  represent. 

ORCHILS   FOB    CONGRESSMEN 

In  the  October  14.  1949  issue  of  the 
Congre.'^ional  Quarterly,  an  independent 
news  feature  organization.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  named  as  1  of  the  10 
outstanding  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  during  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Of  the  10  .selec- 
ed  out  of  the  total  membership  of  531.  I 
was  the  only  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representative.*;,  the  other  Re- 
publican being  Senator  Margaret  Ch.\se 
Smith,  of  Maine. 

My  selection  was  based  on  my  legisla- 
tive activities  in  l>ehalf  of  national  de- 
fense, social  security,  and  the  veteran 
and  his  dependents. 

Nrw  psojrcTS 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  in 
cooperation  with  groups  in  the  Blair- 
Centre-Clearfiield  District.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  play  a  part  in  the  successful 
effort  to  .secure  new  projects  for  the 
Twenty-second  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  projects  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Garfield  Thomas  water  tunnel.  State 
CoUeee.  Pa.:  Over-all  investment  $1.- 
775.0&0;  number  of  employees  20;  annual 
payroll  $60,000. 

United  States  Veterans'  Admini.stra- 
tion  hospital.  Altoona.  Pa.:  Over-all  in- 
vestment $7,000,000:  number  of  employ- 
ees 250:  annual  payroll  $800,000. 

All-American  Airways— air-mall  and 
passenger  service  serving  Blair  Centre 
and  Clearfield  Counties:  Number  of  em- 
ployees 6;  annual  payroll  $19,000. 


Reopening  of  the  Sylvania  plant.  Al- 
toona. Pa  :  Number  of  employees  500; 
annual  payroll  $1,500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  alwve  projects.  I 
have  worked  with  various  business 
groups  in  bringing  new  industries  to  their 
communities. 

PERSON.^L  SmVICtS  TO  CONSTlTrENTS 

I  want  to  mention  the  efforts  I  made 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  to  keep 
you  informed  of  happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  you  know.  I  reported  weekly  by  ra- 
dio, and  I  also  wrote  a  column  for  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

Reprints  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  statements  I  made  in  Congress 
were  mailed  throughout  the  congres- 
sional district. 

In  addition,  I  conducted  a  public-opin- 
ion poll  with  the  help  of  the  newspapers 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  poll 
was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
sentiment  on  national  issues. 

On  most  of  the  week  ends  when  free 
from  congressional  duties  in  Washing- 
ton, I  visited  as  many  communities  as 
possible  in  my  congressional  district  and 
interviewed  constituents  in  an  effort  to 
help  them  with  their  problems. 

NF.AR-PEHrECT    ATTENDANCE    RKCOKD 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress  I 
maintained  my  near-perfect  attendance 
record  being  included  among  a  handful 
of  Congressmen  who  have  the  enviable 
record  of  missin^",  less  than  6  percent  of 
quorum  and  roll  calls.  It  has  been  a 
diflBcult  task  to  maintain  such  a  fine  at- 
tendance record  because  often  committee 
a.ssignments  make  it  impossible  to  be  on 
the  floor  at  all  times.  During  my  entire 
congressional  career  I  answered  96.1  per- 
cent of  all  quorum  and  roll  calls. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services  and  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, together  with  my  legislative  and 
other  duties,  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
has  proved  a  very  busy  one  for  me.  I 
devoted  all  of  my  time  and  effort  to  the 
job  of  representing  you  in  Congress.  I 
considered  all  issues  first  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  effect  on  our  Nation  and 
on  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  every  issue  fairly 
and  squarely  and  at  no  time  did  I  per- 
mit narrow,  partisan  views  to  influence 
or  hinder  me  in  doing  what  I  considered 
my  duty. 

To  many  of  you  who  have  written  let- 
ters of  gratitude  and  encouragement.  I 
am  profoundly  grateful.  I  assure  you 
that  I  treasure  your  best  wishes  and  shall 
always  strive  to  justify  your  confidence 
and  respect. 


sert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Times,  published  in  Mamar- 
oneck.  N.  Y..  under  date  of  AuKUSt  17, 
entitled  "Draft-Proof  Senators"  and 
'Roll-Back  on  Prices." 

DRArx-PBOOF  Senators 

On  Tuesday  the  United  States  Senate  post- 
poned until  next  Monday  the  vote  on  the 
economic  mobilization  bill,  the  legislation 
designed  to  put  the  Nation  upon  an  all-out 
war  footing. 

The  postponement  was  ordered  when  it  was 
learned  that  a  number  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors wished  to  attend  a  party  rally  at  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va..  on  Friday,  the  day  set  for 
the  vote  on  the  bill. 

"The  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  coming  elections."  explained  Senator 
Matthew  J.  Neelt  of  West  Virginia.  "Is  more 
Important  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world  In  general  than  any  other  considera- 
tion." 

Yes? 

We  wonder  how  many  American  soldiers 
will  die  between  Friday  and  Monday? 

And  we  wonder  If  the  Senators  would  be 
amenable  to  postponements  of  this  nature 
If  they,  themselve.s.  were  not  exempt  from 
the  draft  for  armed  service?        y 

Roll-Back  on  Prices 

When  and  If  price  controls  are  put  Into 
effect  by  the  administration  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pick  a  certain  date.  Prices  will  then 
be  frozen  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
what  date  will  be  selected  for  the  roll-back. 
One  group  thinks  the  period  chosen  will  be 
for  the  month  prior  to  June  25.  when  the 
Korean  war  started.  The  other  believes  the 
time  selected  will  be  the  30-day  period  just 
prior  to  the  time  the  controls  are  ordered. 

Which  is  right  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
dlfTerence  to  the  American  consumer.  We 
know  what  prices  were  in  the  period  between 
May  25  and  June  25  of  this  year.  But  what 
they  win  be  a  month  hence,  or  3  months,  or 
a  year,  no  one  can  tell. 

For  already  labor  unions,  scenting  wage 
controls,  which  must  accompany  price  con- 
trols IX  we  are  to  avoid  black  markets  and 
shortages,  are  demanding  higher  wages. 
Strikes  to  secure  these  demands  are  becoming 
Increasingly  more  frequent.  This  Is.  In  effect, 
a  race  against  time  to  jack  up  wages  before 
controls  are  ordered.  And  every  time  a  wage 
Is  raised  prices  must  necessarily  be  increased 
since  labor  Is  the  largest  cost  item  In  any 
commodity. 

Therefore,  In  plain  logic,  the  longer  we 
wait  before  we  have  price  and  wage  controls, 
the  higher  wlU  go  both  prices  and  wages, 
and  this  means  the  heavier  wUl  be  the  blow 
to  the  family's  pockelbook. 

Think  It  over. 


Senators — Price* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21.  1950 

Mr.   GAMBLE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
imanimous  coiisent  of  the  House  to  in- 
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Secretary   of   Defense 


EXTENSION  IF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jntSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  with  a  critical  situation  in  the 
midst  of  our  war  effort  It  arises  as  a 
result,  first,  of  inadequate  preparation  of 
our  Military  Establishment  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  which  we  are  now  faced  ; 
second,  because  of  what  has  l)een  appar- 


ently a  feud  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  latter  condition  grew  to  such  pro- 
portions, together  with  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  failure  to  properly  arm 
the  military,  that  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  course  has 
evidently  been  adopted  by  the  President 
to  offset  the  growing  indignation  of  our 
people.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
people  would  have  been  additionally 
pleased  if  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  had  take  a  similar  course  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  our  present  unfortunate  position 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  each.  The 
policy  pursued  in  China  and  Korea  by 
the  State  Department  has  had  a  part  in 
bringing  us  to  the  unfortunate  position 
In  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  and  it 
should  bear  Its  fair  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility. It  is  plain,  however,  that  it  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  let  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be 
the  scapegoat,  and,  thereby  hope  that 
the  resentment  of  the  people  will  be 
suflBciently  appeased  not  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  disposal 
of  the  matter  in  this  manner  can  be 
successfully  accomplished. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  to  appoint  General  Mar- 
shall in  place  of  Secretary  Johnson,  the 
question  is  now  raised  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  a  military  man  in 
the  Office  of  Defense.  It  has  been  a 
long  tradition  in  our  country  that  only 
a  civilian  should  occupy  such  an  office. 
This  has  l)een  due  to  a  desire  to  prevent 
military  rule  being  imposed  upon  a  free 
people.  Thus,  a  question  of  policy  must 
t>e  decided  in  passing  upon  the  pending 
bill,  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall 
to  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  argument  that  is  made  against 
the  pending  bill,  in  most  instances,  has 
not  been  based  upon  any  question  of  the 
personal  fitness  of  General  Marshall  or 
upon  any  fear  that  he  will  set  up  an 
overwhelming  military  government,  but 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  violate 
the  tradition  of  our  coimtry.  While 
there  may  be  some  justification  for  hold- 
ing to  tradition,  yet  we  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  overlook  the  advantages  that 
would  come  to  our  national  defense 
structure  in  this  time  of  need  by  the 
appointment  of  a  man  with  the  ability 
and  experience  of  General  Marshall. 
He  has  had  a  long  and  distingtiished 
career  in  the  Army.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  he  has  gained  during  this 
service,  and  particularly  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  World 
War  n.  In  my  opinion,  equip  him  as  no 
other  man  with  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  build  our  military  forces  to 
that  standard  of  strength  that  is  so 
necessary  in  the  dangerous  times  In 
which  we  are  now  living.  Furthermore, 
he  possesses  the  confidence  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  great  asset.  It  gives  him 
additional  strength  in  the  performance 
of  the  important  task  to  which  he  has 
been  called.  These  are  days  that  call 
for  strong  men.    General  Marshall  is  a 


strong  man.  He  can  and  will  do  the  Job 
expected  of  him.  The  Nation  will  feel 
safer  with  him  at  the  helm  of  our  De- 
fense Department 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  entitled  "Nation  Will  Applaud 
Marshall  Appointment,"  appearing  in 
the  Courier  iPost  Newspaper  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  issue  of  September  14.  1950.  This 
editorial  closely,  forcibly,  and  logically 
sets  forth  the  reasons  that  jxistify  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  General  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  reads  as 
follows: 
Nation  Will  Applaitd  Mabshaix  APFonfTMnrr 

President  Truman's  replacement  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Johnson  by  General  Mar- 
shall should  help  restore  unity  within  the 
Cabinet  and  the  administration  which  haa 
been  a  cnrlng  need  In  recent  months. 

Criticism  and  abuse  has  been  heaped  on 
Johnson  both  for  things  for  which  he  was 
responsible  and  things  for  which  he  was  not. 
Defense  economies  which  now  are  seen  to 
have  been  mistakes  were  hailed  by  press  and 
public  at  the  time  he  made  them.  Though 
he  accepted  the  praise  for  them  then  and  has 
shouldered  the  blame  for  them  since,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  economy 
policy  stemmed  from  the  President  himself 
and  tiiat  Johnson's  real  share  was  only  In 
executing  It. 

Johnson's  departure  should  end  the  bitter 
feud  between  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments which  has  done  so  much  to  destroy 
confidence  In  our  foreign  policies.  Infercn- 
tlally.  It  makes  Secretary  Acbeson  the  win- 
ner In  this  lexKl  and  strengthens  his  position 
in  the  administration,  since  he  and  General 
Marshall  see  eye  to  eye  on  most  points  In  the 
Far  East.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  and 
because  Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had 
so  much  to  do  with  formulating  far-eastern 
policy  and  the  decision  to  write  off  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  controversy  over  that  policy 
will  continue  to  rage.  But  now  It  will  not 
rage  within  the  administration  Itself 

Marshall's  apolntment  violates  a  deep- 
rooted  tradition  In  our  Government  that 
civilians,  and  not  military  men.  should  head 
our  Military  fetabllshment  and  direct  its 
policies.  It  wUl  even  be  necessary,  apparent- 
ly, to  amend  the  laws  In  order  to  permit  him 
to  accept  his  new  post. 

But  Marshall's  case  Is  exceptional.  He  has 
already  served  as  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Is  universally  regarded  as  more 
than  a  professional  soldier.  If  the  letter  of 
the  tradition  Is  to  be  broken,  no  Individual 
Is  less  lUcely  than  Marshall  to  bring  the 
professlouai  soldier's  attitude  to  the  Job.  or 
to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  tradition. 

The  resignation  of  Johnson,  and  the  Mar- 
shall appointment,  come  within  a  matter  of 
days  after  Mr.  Truman's  flat  assertion  thsat 
both  Johnson  and  Acheson  would  remain  In 
the  cabinet  as  long  as  he  was  President. 
This  sweeping  statement  seemed  a  risky  one 
to  make  at  the  time.  Now  that  be  ha:  had 
to  reverse  himself  on  It  so  quickly,  the  Cliief 
Executive  may  better  realize  his  weakness 
for  sp>eaklng  without  sufficient  meditation, 
which  Is  much  more  serious  In  a  President 
than  In  a  person  of  less  exalted  rank. 

The  Johnson  resignation  also  is  interest- 
ing t)ecause  it  was  demanded  by  the  Marine 
Corps  League  In  a  resolution  passed  alter 
Mr.  Truman's  celebrated  faux  pas  and  apol- 
olgy  to  the  Marines,  though  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  this  Incident  had  anything  to 
do  with  It. 

General  IfarBhairs  appointment  will  end 
the  persistent  rumors  that  Mr.  Truman  was 
preparing  to  emulate  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt's 
example  of  1»40  and  bring  RepubUcana  Into 
his  cabinet  for  national-unity  purposes  as 


P.  D.  B.  did  with  Becrstartas  Sttnaon  and 

Knox. 

Such  a  more  mlflit  bsv«  been  at  the  same 
ttme  a  stroke  of  political  gvnlut,  as  Roose« 
Telt's  undoubtedly  was,  but  evidently  Mr. 
Truman  never  had  It  In  mind.  Perhaps  Mar- 
shall's appmintiiient  is  the  next  thing  to  that 
of  a  Sttmson  and  a  Knox,  since  the  general, 
while  a  Democrat,  Is  not  a  politician  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  but  replaces  a  man  who 
always  was  very  active  politically. 

General  Marshall.  In  any  event,  has  the 
confidence  at  the  country  and  Is  one  of  our 
greatest  living  men.  The  Nation  will  feel 
safer  with  him  at  the  helm  <tf  our  Defense 
Department. 


Scttteless  Qoytrameak  Waste  Brinf  s 
Added  B«rdau  to  Taxpayers 


EXTlSfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  OXLAWAXI 

IN  THE  HOIJSE  OP  REPRESBIirrATIVES 

a 

Friday,  September  15.  19S0 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  an  article  by  the  alert  and 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  Eerman  A. 
Lowe,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
10,  1950,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

This  article  presents  in  a  lucid  manner 
additional  examples  of  unexplainable 
and  senseless  Goverzuaent  waste  which 
have  l)een  uncovered  and  brought  to 
public  attention  by  Delaware's  distin- 
guished senior  Senator,  John  J.  Wil- 
liams. 

I  strongly  urge  every  Member  to  read 
this  article.  The  facts  disclosed  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  show  conclusively,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  has  pointed  out,  that  our  Federal 
bureaucracy  still  refuses  to  do  business 
with  itself  and  as  a  result  causes  the 
taxpapers*  pocketbook  to  take  still  an- 
other terrific  beating. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Lowe  follows: 
Senstltss    Busonss    Mrraoos    or    nifmo 
States  Banfc  Added  Burocks  to  TazpaTxas 
(By  Herman  A.  Lowe) 

Washington.  September  9. — The  Federal 
bureaucracy  Is  fighting  itseU  again.  It  wont 
let  its  right  liand  know  what  Its  left  hand 
Is  doing.  It  refuses  to  do  business  with  It- 
self and.  as  usual,  the  result  Is  a  terrific 
beating  for  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook. 

These  latest  examples  of  senseless  Gov- 
ernment waste  have  been  uncovered  by  Del- 
aware's Senator  John  J.  Williams  who.  since 
his  election  nearly  4  years  ago,  has  plugged 
away  with  tenacious  single-mlndedness  at 
the  Job  of  disclosing  such  facts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  recent  "cutles" 
dug  out  by  WuxiAMs: 

On  June  20,  1949,  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration (a  Government  agency*  leased  43 
vrarehouses  at  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  to  the 
V.  M.  Harris  Grain  Co.,  of  ScoU  City,  Kans. 
The  annual  rental  for  the  331,000  square  feet 
of  3oor  space  was  $16,700. 

The  Harris  C^-  promptly  turned  around 
and  sublet  the  property  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cotporation  which,  by  the  end  of 
March  1950,  bad  paid  $138,658  in  rent  on 
the  43  warehouses  to  the  Harris  Grain  Co. 
The  places  were  U8e<l  to  stor;  stirplus  grain 
which   the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation 
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purchased  and  took  off  the  mark»t  to  sup- 
port prices. 

Then  the  CCC  needed  additional  storage 
space  ror  surplus  grain  It  had  bought  In  the 

area. 

Did  It  go  to  the  War  Assets  AdmlnUtr*- 
tlon  and  dicker  for  some  more  of  the  surplus 
buildings  at  Camp  Crowder  which  was  a  Sec- 
ond  World   War   Army   training  camp^ 

No,  Indeed  It  waited  until  the  Midwest 
Storage  and  Realty  Co..  of  Kansas  City,  leased 
163  of  the  buildings  from  WAA  for  an  annual 
rental  of  $11,270.  Then  CCC  sublet  from 
Midwest  Storage  for  $158.083 — which  flgtires 
out  to  about  1400  percent  profit  for  the  Kan- 
sas City  company. 

Why  didn't  the  two  Govemment  agencies 
do  business  with  each  other  directly?  Sena- 
tor WnxiAMS  stwpects  there  la  more  to  this 
than  raeeta  the  eye.  but  he  Is  having  trouble 
getting?  additional  facts. 

WnxiAMs  told  the  Senate  the  other  day 

that: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
buying  U.  8  No.  1  potatoes  from  the  farmers 
In  North  Carolina  at  an  average  coet  of 
$1  68  per  hundredweight,  and  then  immedi- 
ately reselling  them  to  the  same  farmers  for 
1  cent  a  bag  to  be  dumped  as  fertilizer  or  In 
the  hog  lots. 

"At  the  same  tin"  the  Armed  Forces 
needed  23.500.000  pounds  of  potatoes.  They 
paid  $2.95  per  hund-edwelght. " 

The  Commodltv  Credit  Corporation,  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Ai<rlculture  Department,  has 
bougnt  up  192000000  pounds  of  surplus 
butter.  Does  the  Army  get  any?  No.  the 
surplus  butter  Is  kept  In  caves  and  becomes 
rancid.  The  Army  has  been  buying  butter  on 
the  open  market  at  approximately  61  cents  a 
pound. 

Williams  Is  a  quiet,  slow-to-anger  kind  of 
guy  But  he  admits-  these  things  get  him 
mad. 


East  of  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "East  of  the  Iron  Curtain." 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

East  or  the  Iron  Curtain 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington. — It  soon  will  be  a  year  since 
three  members  of  an  American  family,  nil 
traveling  on  valid  and  duly  visaed  passports, 
disappeared,  one  by  one.  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  without  a  trace. 

The  first  to  go  was  Noel  Field,  former  offi- 
cial of  the  State  E>epartment.  later  director 
of  the  Unitarian  Service  Coinniittee's  medical 
and  relief  organization  In  Europe  during  the 
war.  He  dl.sappearcd  In  Prague  on  or  about 
May  12.  1949. 

Next  to  disappear  was  hla  brother  Herman, 
a  Cleveland  architect,  who  had  gone  to  Po- 
land to  study  reconstruction  architecture  in 
Warsaw  and  was  escorted  by  friends  to  the 
airport  In  Warsaw  on  August  22  He  was  not 
aboard  the  plane  when  it  reached  Prague, 
and  there  had  Ijeen  no  Intermediate  stops  of 
the  plane. 


Noel's  wife.  Herta.  was  v.-altlng  for  Her- 
man's plane  at  the  Prajtue  AlriX)rt  on  Au- 
gust 22  She  reported  Herman's  noiiamval 
to  his  wife,  who  w-is  waiting  for  him  in  Lon- 
don. Then  she,  too.  dlsap;ieared.  The  last 
known  trace  of  her  Is  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Switzerland  dated  August  26. 

Since  the  disappearances,  the  State  De- 
partment has  written  a  number  of  notes  to 
the  GovernmenU  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
and  Hungary  asking  information  about  these 
three  persons.  The  Poles  have  replied  Invari- 
ably that  they  are  investigating.  Their  In- 
vestlJtations  have  brought  no  Information  to 
our  Government  or  to  relatives  of  the  three 
vanished  Americans.  The  Hungarians  claim 
that  none  of  the  three  ever  entered  their 
country.  The  Czechs  claim  that  Noel  and 
Herta  both  left  Czechoslovakia  of  their  own 
volition,  but  are  unable  to  say  when  or  where 
they  crossed  the  frontier. 

The  case  is  complicated  In  several  ways. 
Noel  Field  was  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  LawTence  Duggan  and  also  a  fairly  close 
acquaintance  of  Alger  Hiss  In  the  middle 
thirties  when  all  three  were  employed  In  the 
State  Department.  The  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  claimed  to  have 
evidence  that  Noel  Field  was  once  a  Com- 
munist Party  member, 

During  the  war  Noel  Field  was  Instru- 
mental  in   rescuing   many   persons   from   the 

German  geslapo.  In  that  activity  he  de- 
veloped contacts  with  the  underground 
movement  In  both  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  used  by  the  American  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  as  a  channel  for  transmitting 
funds,  leaflets,  and  Instructions  to  the  re- 
sistance and  underground  movements. 

Herman  Field  also  had  extensive  contacts 
with  political  refugees  from  eastern  Europe. 
He  had  aided  Czech  refugees  to  escape  after 
Munich  to  Poland,  and  later  from  Poland 
to  the  west. 

The  supposition  Is  that  Noel  Field  was 
seized  by  the  secret  police  In  Prague  because 
he  had  personal  contacts  with  a  number  of 
the  Tltolst  variety  of  Communists,  who  at 
that  time  were  beginning  to  be  picked  up 
throughout  the  satellite  area  In  connection 
with  the  great  1949  purge  of  "devlatlonlsts." 
Since  Noel  Field  was  known  to  have  been 
used  by  the  OSS  during  the  war.  the  Iron 
curtain  police  may  have  suspected  that  he 
was  a  secret  American  Intelligence  agent 
attempting  to  establish  contact  with  the 
antl-Slallnlst  underground.  They  may  have 
seized  the  other  two  Just  to  cover  their 
tracks. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  a  real  effort  to 
rescue  these  three  Americans.  One  Is  that 
Noel  Field  probably  could  throw  more  light 
on  the  Duggan-Hls"  cases  than  any  other  liv- 
ing person.  Another  Is  that  failure  to  take 
strong  measures  probably  will  convince  the 
Comlnform  secret  police  tlrat  the  three 
probably  were  secret  American  agents  and 
that,  therefore,  our  Government  considers 
them  expendable  Another  reason  Is  that, 
whatever  their  past,  they  carried  valid  Ameri- 
can passports. 

If  three  American  citizens  bearing  Amer- 
ican passports  can  dlsappeur  without  trace 
east  of  the  curtain,  then  there  Is  no  security 
for  any  American  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  State  Department 
should  refuse  passports  for  Americans  to 
travel  to  tho.se  countries. 

Either  the  mystery  should  be  cleared  up  or 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  de- 
clared unsafe.  Hungary  already  has  been 
declared  unsafe  over  the  Vogeler  case  But  at 
least  we  know  where  Mr  Vogeler  Is.  The 
Hungarians  have  been  penalized  for  the 
fraudulent  and  lawless  arrest  of  one  Ameri- 
can, rhe  Poles  and  Czechs  have  gone  unpun- 
ished for  a  year  for  the  total  disappearance 
within  their  borders  of  three  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  vihen  the  youth  of  America 
Is  once  again  being  called  upon  to  de- 
fend their  birthright  of  liberty  and 
safety,  we  are  finding  good  reason  for 
pride  in  their  maturity  and  in  their  re- 
stxjnsibility.  As  evidence  of  that  I 
should  hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  Student  Bill  of  Rights  adopted 
by  the  Students  for  Democratic  Action 
at  their  third  annual  convention  at 
Swarthmore  College. 

SDA  Bill  of  Rights  for  Sttdents 

Students  for  Democratic  Action  favors 
free  exchange  of  ideas;  otir  opposition  to 
communism  and  fascism  In  no  way  quallfles 
this  position.  A  spoon-fed  educational  pro- 
gram denies  American  students  their  faith 
In   democracy   and   prepares   them   jxxjriy  for 

participation  in  the  real  world  of  competing 
ideas.  We  are  certain  that  totalitarian  dog- 
mas can  be  defeated  openly  and  fairly  with- 
out the  curtailment  of  the  political  liberties 
of  their  proponents.  We  oppose  the  censor- 
ship of  books  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials. Secrecy  for  scientific  data  Is  necessary 
only  so  far  as  it  assures  national  security; 
otherwise  it  shotild  be  held  to  the  strictest 
minimum. 

FACrt-TT    RIGHTS 

We  oppose  legislative  and  college  admin- 
istrative efforts  to  suppress  teachers'  rights. 
To  demand  that  a  professor  sign  either  a 
non-Communist  oath  or  a  loyalty  pledge  Is 
to  deprive  him  of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen 
in  a  free  society.  College  faculty  members 
who  are  often  especially  qualified  for  civic 
leadership  should  In  no  way  be  denied  the 
chance  to  take  part  In  off-campus  political 
affairs.  The  holding  of  any  political  or  re- 
ligious opinion  should  not  'n  Itself  be  con- 
sidered evidence  of  Incompetence  to  teach. 
Employment,  rehiring,  and  tenure  of  faculty 
members  should  depend  solely  upxjn  their 
qualifications  to  teach  their  particular  sub- 
jects. Decisions  regarding  faculty  tenure 
and  the  college  curriculum  are  properly  the 
province  of  the  faculty,  rather  than  of  non- 
academic  elements  which  are  often  In  con- 
trol of  college  policy  because  of  financial  in- 
fluence. Dismissal  should  result  only  after 
the  accused  Is  tried  publicly  by  his  faculty 
colleagues. 

We  urge  the  American  AssoclPtlon  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  and  the  teachers'  unions  to 
redouble  efforts  to  Increase  their  member- 
ship and  to  defend  more  mllltantly  the  rights 
Of  their  members  when  they  are  discharged 
for  political  alDllatlon  or  activity.  Teachers 
should  have  the  full  right  to  strike,  bargain 
collectively,  and  form  unions. 

We  view  with  apprehension  the  Increase  of 
unwarranted  restrictions  placed  by  many 
college  administrations  and  State  legisla- 
tures upon  the  rights  of  students  to  organise 
groups,  to  hold  off-  or  on-campus  meetings, 
to  hear  speakers  of  their  own  choice,  and  to 
publish  and  sell  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Students  are  entitled  to  clear  statements 
from  their  college  administrations  concern- 
ing their  rights  In  the  above  matters,  and 
should  resist  infringements  on  these  rights 
by  State  legislatures. 

RCLIGIOUS    INSTRUCnOM 

We  oppose  current  efforts  to  establish  sec- 
tarian religious  instruction  lu  public  »ch(Mifk. 
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whether  on  "released  time"  or  any  other  ba- 
sis. We  feel  theee  efforu  to  he  both  a  viola- 
tion of  academic  freedom  as  well  as  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  American  tradition  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  Religious  serv- 
ices and  sectarian  courses  cflered  In  nonsec- 
tarlan  colleges  should  be  voluntary  rather 
than  compulsory. 

ETUPINT    BILL   OF    «1CHT9 

SDA  chapters  should  cooperate  with  the 
National  Students  Aseoclatlon  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  in  making  aca- 
demic freedom  a  reality  for  American  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  We  reaffirm  our  support 
for  the  SDA  bill  of  rights,  as  revised  below : 

1.  The  policies  of  every  college  In  relation 
to  studen'.  activities  outside  the  classroom 
should  be  set  forth  in  definite  terms,  with 
rupport  from  the  ccilege  community.  To 
Insure  democratic  procedures,  interpretation 
of  the  precise  policy  shou'.d  be  made  by  a 
body  of  equal  number  of  elected  student  and 

faculty  representative*. 

STUULNT  ASSOCIATIONS 

2.  The  stated  policy  of  a  college  should 
make  It  clear  that  students  are  free  to  or- 
ganize associations  for  political,  religious, 
social,  and  other  purposes  and  that  they  are 
free  to  invite  and  hear  on  campiis  speakers 
of  their  own  choice.  Student  organizations 
may  properly  be  required  to  register  their 
organizational  nanaes,  purposes,  bylaws,  offl- 

ccrs,  and  activities  with  the  college  authori- 
ties.' They  should  not  be  required  to  disclose 
membership  lists.  Disapproval  of  the  ac- 
tions of  any  of  the  organizations  shall  not 
be  grounds  for  Interference  by  the  coUege. 
unless  these  organizations  function  In  some 
way  contrary  to  the  rules  set  forth  In  previ- 
ous and  subsequent  paragraphs.  Secret  so- 
cieties may,  of  course,  be  prohibited  or  regu- 
lated. 

OFF-CAMPTJS    EIGHTS 

3  No  disciplinary  action  should  be  taken 
ftcalnst  students  for  engaging  In  activities 
ruch  as  campaigning  for  political  candidates, 
picketing  In  labor  disputes,  participating  In 
public  demonstrations,  etc  .  provided  such 
students  do  not  claim  to  be  representing  the 
college. 

4.  A  student  association  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  name  of  the  college  and 
its  own  name  In  all  activities  held  on  col- 
lege property.  However,  restrictions  may 
Justifiably  t>e  placed  on  the  use  of  the  col- 
lege name  when  an  organization's  activities 
extend  bevond  the  campus,  but  such  restric- 
tions should  be  administered  only  by  the 
student-faculty  Ixxly  recommended  In  para- 
graph 1. 

6.  The  use  of  college  property  for  other 
than  Its  primary  purpose  of  Instruction 
should  be  made  available  to  any  registered 
student  organization  carrying  out  Its  stated 
purpose  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
for  u?e  of  college  property.  Such  use  should 
In  no  way  be  contingent  on  the  purpose  of 
a  meeting.  Student  organizations  should  not 
be  disciplined  for  meeting  off  the  campus. 
Students  should  be  free  to  poet  publicity 
lor  their  meetings. 

FACULTT    ADVISnia 

6.  In  institutions  where  It  la  thought  de- 
sirable to  have  faculty  advisers  for  student 
organizations,  such  advisers  should  be  chosen 
by  the  student  organizations  themselves.  In 
no  case  should  advisers  have  authority  to 
regulate  or  veto  the  activities  of  a  student 
group  Student  groups  should  not  be  for- 
bidden to  function  because  no  faculty  mem- 
ber will  consent  to  serve  as  their  adviser  and 
no  adviser  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  his  group. 

PHXSS    FUXOOM 

7  College  students  shoiUd  be  permitted  to 
pubUsh  and  sell  such  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines as  they  wish,  subject  to  the  provisions 
for  registering  with  the  college  authorities 
the  name,  purposes,  and  editors  of  such  pub- 


lications. No  censorship  by  the  coUeg«  au- 
thorities should  be  exercised  over  the  con- 
tents of  any  publication.  If  student  editors 
abuse  their  responslbUlty.  or  faU  to  Uve  up 
to  responsibilities  ordlnarUy  accepted  by  tHe 
press,  disciplinary  action  shotild  be  taken  by 
the  student-faculty  body  recommended  In 
paragraph  1.  However,  editors  shotild  not  be 
penalized  for  editorial  expression  of  opinion. 
8.  Membership  on  the  staffs  of  college- 
financed  publications  should  be  open  to  all 
students,  the  only  criteria  being  Journalistic 

ability  and  Interest.  The  student-  cr  stafl- 
electetl  publication  board  should  be  free  to 
select  editors  without  the  exercise  of  control 
cr  Influence  by  the  coUege  authorities  or  fac- 
ulty. A  student  editor  should  be  removable 
only  for  previously  listed  reasons.  Removal 
of  student  editors  should  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  representative  body  specified  tn 
paragraph  1  or  carried  out  by  the  student- 
publication  board  In  open  trial. 

STtTDENT  GOVEENMtirr 
9  Every  college  should  have  a  system  of 
popularly  elected  student  government  act- 
ing as  the  agent  for  student  activities  and 
opinion.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
freedom  of  organization  on  the  campus  Is 
no  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  student  councU 
than  it  is  in  the  hands  of  any  other  person 
or  group.  Consequently,  whatever  regula- 
tions student  government  exercises  over  stu- 
dent oreanlzatlons  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  safeguards  as  are  regulations  exercised 
by  the  college  f.dminlstratlon. 

10.  Students  employed  by  colleges  should 
have  the  right  to  form  unions  and  bargain 
collectlvelv. 

11.  Students  should  have  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  changes  in  faculty  and  cumcultim. 
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OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sept  ember  15  (legislative  day  of 
'  Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Wisconsin  general  election.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RiPTTBLICAN    ViCTORT    ASSr^ED   IF   Wk   AEI  NoT 
OVEKCONTIErXT 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  go  over- 
whelmingly to  the  polls  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 7.  1950,  and  wiU  elect  the  Republican 
ticket. 

The  following  are  the  candidates  endeared 
by  the  Republican  State  convention: 

For  United  States  Senator,  Senator  Alix- 

AKOm    WlLKT. 

For  Governor.  Hon.  Walter  Kohler.  Jr. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Honorable 
George  Smith. 

For  State  treasurer,  the  Honorable  Warren 
Smith.  _     . 

For  secretary  of  state,  the  Honorable  Fred 
Zimmerman. 

For  attorney  general,  the  Honorable  Ver- 
non Thompson. 

I  am  humbly  confident  that  the  people  wtU 
recognize  the  need  for  continued  experienced 
leadership  of  Wisconsin  in  the  United  Stat» 
Senate  and  at  Madison,  our  State  capital. 
There  we  have  had  sound.  inteUlgent.  far- 


seeing  admlnistraUon  tinder  Gov.  Oscar 
Renebohm.  and  I  know  that  our  people  wlU 
want  to  continue  In  tbese  policlea  under 
Walter  Kohler.  Jr.  We  must  not.  however. 
be  overconfident. 

IneviUbly  in  a  campaign  season.  mllUons 
of  words  fUl  the  air.  the  newspapers,  political 
literature,  and  letters. 

When,  however,  you  boU  down  the  essence 
of  aU  the  campaign  arguments,  the  charge*, 
the  acctisatlons — boU  them  down  to  one 
point — It  U  tills: 

THi  BASIC  vsexjt:  na  trrrrtmsi 

"Do  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  the  people 
of  America  believe  in  continuing  in  the  way 
of  free  enterprise,  or  do  they  want  to  go  the 
socialistic  way  of  other  countries.  England 
and  other  foreign  lands?" 

That  is  tlie  principle  question.  In  fact  U 
is  the  only  real  question,  whether  you  are 
voting  in  MUwaukee  or  in  Superior,  In  the 
city  or  out  on  a  rural  route. 

On  the  one  hand,  your  senior  Senator, 

Alkx  Wilkt.  Is  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
Of  the  American  free -enterprise  system.  Yes, 
1  am  dedicated  to  the  American  propositlcn 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  work  where  be 
pleases,  to  build  an  Industry,  create  Jobs,  own 
a  home,  own  a  farm,  sell  his  goods  and 
services  at  a  profit,  do  things  as  he  pleases  so 
long  as  he  does  not  hurt  anyone  else. 

DEMOCaATS    WANT    ALL-POWESFm    STAT* 

On  tbe  other  hand.  Uie  Democratic  Party 

Is  committed  to  the  alien  noUon  that  It  la 
the  state  which  should  plan  everything,  di- 
rect everything,  order  everything.  It  is  the 
all-powerful  state  which  should  direct  social- 
ized housing,  socialized  farming,  which 
should  proceed  with  unlimited  spending,  un- 
limited taxes,  unlimited  powers.  That  is 
their  Idea. 

Naturallv  the  Democrats  are  not  wUling  to 
admit  frailkly  that  the  end  result  of  what 
they  propose  is  socialism.  They  will  veU 
that  end  result  in  all  sorts  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities. They  wlH  say  that  ail  they  want 
to  do  U  allegedly  to  help  the  common  man. 
The  people,  however,  have  a  right  to  a»k: 
"How  can  you  help  the  common  man  by 
taxing  him  to  death?"  "How  can  you  help 
him  bv  burdening  him  with  a  thousand  and 
one  controls— even  in  peacetime?"  "How  can 
you  help  him  by  ordering  him  about,  both- 
ering him  with  nonsensical  questionnaire*, 
spying  on  him.  snoopmg  on  him?" 

THT    UnCOCaATTC    WA«    PA«TT 

In  recent  months,  another  major  issue  has 
come  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  fact  that  three  Umea 
in  33  years  the  American  people  have  been 
preciplUted  into  war.  Three  tlm«  in  33 
years.  1917.  1941,  1950,  American  boys  have 
gone  off  to  foreign  battlefleids.  Those  three 
times  we  have  had  Democratic  PresidenU  in 
office.  Three  times  we  have  been  marched 
imwittingly  down  the  road  to  foreign  slaugh- 
ter. 

We  all  recogni«  that  it  is  our  patriotic 
obligation  to  defend  our  Nation.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  America  is  challenged  today  by 
world-wide  communism 

CHICKKMS    COMUfC    HOlti:    TO    BOOST 

We  feel,  however,  that  \mder  Republican 
leadership,  we  might  have  avoided  the  blood- 
baths  which  have  been  our  lot  We  feel,  for 
example,  that  at  the  present  time  the  Dem- 
ocratic chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost; 
the  chickens  of  Yalta.  Potsdam.  Tehran,  the 
secret  agreements  with  Dictator  Stalin,  the 
disgraceful  appeasement  of  the  Bed*.  Xhm 
terrible  sell-out  of  devout  Poland. 

cxaAJt-ctrr  cHoicra  oftk  to  voto* 

Thus  on  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  clear-cttt 
choices :  ^ 

Do  they  want  socialism  or  do  they  want  tree 

enterprise? 

Do  they  want  mcH-e  wars,  more  appease- 
ment, more   softness  to  communism,  more 
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secret  de*ls;   or  do  they  want  frank,  open, 
strong  diplomacy? 

If  anybody  In  V71»con»ln  wants  soclalUm. 
wtoits  secret  appeasement,  then  he  Is  wel- 
come v>  vote  for  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of  the 
Bad<er  State  will  overwhelmingly  vote  for 
continued    Republican   leadership. 

arPITBLlCANS     HAVX     BTEN     STANCH     rUXNDS     OF 
FAKMEaS 

We  of  the  Midwest  pride  ourselves  In  our 
balance  between  Industry  and  agriculture. 
We  of  America's  dalryland  Unow  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  the  traditional 
friend  of  the  American  farmer,  and  In  par- 
ticular of  American  dairying.  For  over  34 
years.  I  personally  have  owned  and  operated 
a  Wtaconsln  dairy  farm  and  I  know  the 
farmers  problems  at  first  hand.  It  Is  our 
Republican  Party  which  Is  spearheadlni;  the 
fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  It  Is  the 
Republican  Party  vrhich  has  led  the  fight 
against  the  labor  big  shots  In  the  East,  who 
have  constantly  sought  not  only  to  bring 
about  unnecessary  Indtistrlal  strife  In  the 
Midwest,  but  who  now  seek  to  control  the 
Midwest  politlcaUy. 

LABOa  BIG  SHOTS  TRTINC  TO  PCacX   SENATOR 
WItET 

A  handful  of  labor  blesters  a^e  In  fact  try- 
ing to  control  this  Nation,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  They  want  to  purge  United  States 
Senators  like  myself  who  have  refused  to 
take  their  orders.  They  want  to  destroy  the 
vital  Taft-Hartley  law.  which  is  our  only 
protection  against  dictatorship  by  a  few 
labor  racketeers. 

The  honest  rank  and  file  of  American  la- 
bor— the  average  worklngman  of  the  A  F.  of 
L .  the  CIO.  the  Railway  Brotherhoods, 
the  Machinist's  union,  and  other  unions, 
does  not,  however,  believe  in  communism. 
does  not  believe  In  senseless  industrial  war- 
fare, does  not  believe  In  secret  appeasement, 
does  not  believe  In  socialism.  That  Is  why 
the  honest  rank  and  file  of  our  workers  will 
support  their  senior  Senator,  will  vote  for 
Walter  Kohler.  Jr  .  for  the  Republican  Party. 
for  GOP  Congressmen,  assemblymen,  and 
State  ser.ators.  just  as  will  all  average  citizens 
in  other  types  of  occupations. 

HOW    BIG    SHOTS   ARE   TRYING   TO    SMEAR    SENATOR 
WILET 

The  labor  bti?  shots  are  recklessly  pouring 
In  thousands  of  dollars  of  money  and  mil- 
lions of  pieces  Of  political  smear  literature 
In  order  to  try  to  defeat  me.  They  did  this 
In  1944  and  1938.  and  their  wretched  efforts 
were  unsuccessful  then  as  I  know  they  will 
b«  unsuccessful  now.  It  Is.  however,  es- 
sential that  everv  .\merlcan  who  believes  In 
the  free  enterpn.«e  system  work  as  hard 
as  th>"jse  who  oppf>se  it  Yes.  every  American 
should  register  and  et-.couraiTe  every  po.ssible 
other  voter  to  go  to  the  poU»  on  Tuesday, 
NovemtxT  7  That  Is  why  I  am  glad  that  all 
over  Wisconsin  in  every  one  of  our  71  coun- 
ties. Individuals  have  taken  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  to 

MOW    At-rST    VrTTKIt    AUr    •ITRIV'Nr,    ros    SENATOR 
WILIT    AND   OfXJD   CiStKHMKttT 

A  Call  up  by  phone  their  friends,  their 
r*:/ 1"! *>"'■*  ""d  buntn^d*  iM'<ju»lnt«tire)»  In  or- 
'i.  r  'o  hHV*-  ih*-!!!  iiut>p«/ft  0«'ristor  Wii.rT, 
Wttitfr  K'^liier.  Jr  ,  «nd  the  rest  of  the  OOF 

Urkff 

r.    Wfite  letUTf  U>  their  tritUU. 
(•    i.>iatrtht>f«    ifnmteml    lliersture    in    tite 
innii*.  Ill  irUKr  tM^nf,  ur»4er  tfoors. 

I)     ll'l'l    |>'>ll)|'  nl    ntttu* 

K    On    N''vrt(i»*n    7     >,ii.>i,/f    <.■,    (rsn*p'/rt 

lilV4l)'l    or    lil    M.trtv    >.    ■    •  '  «     I'      is 

>•  Help  to  <  'iU'  '  tn.  (..■i,-.ity  flflltncos 
to  •uppori  thi»  r.t?tu  ,-!•  i.  •  (■  u.e  l{«pub- 
llcsn  Mtule  Miiniicr  Cutmuiltt-'c 

a  Orv'iiiil/e  clliie«>ri»'  oommltteei  both  gen- 
erriUy  siid  In  given  occujmtlons— doctors, 
lawyers,  larjnt-rs,  tiucheri,  businessmen— on 


behf^f  of  my  reelection  and  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
election  of  the  entire  Republican  ticket. 

H  Cooperate  with  Wayne  Hixid.  our  splen- 
did Republican  State  chairman,  with  Jack 
Rouse,  our  party's  hard-working  executive 
secretary  at  the  Hotel  Lorrmlne  in  Madison 
and  with  our  71  Industrious  county  chair- 
men and  other  officers  In  striving  for  GOP 
victory. 

rvniTON*    HAS    A    JOB    TO    DO    NOVIMBER     7 

It  takes  work,  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us.  I  have  been  here  on  the  Job  for  12 
years,  working  night  and  day.  52  weeks  a 
year.     It  la  a  prlvliege  to  do  so. 

I  weU  recognize  that  the  average  man  has 
his  personal  affairs  to  attend  to,  his  busi- 
ness, his  Job.  or  his  larm.  his  family,  his 
home:  but  this  Is  not  the  sort  of  situation 
where  we  "can  let  George  do  it."  This  Is 
the  situation  for  you — the  average  voter— 
to  take  hold  of. 

You  don't  want  Pendergastlsm,  you  don't 
want  crime  allied  with  crooked  politics,  you 
don't  want  the  Democratic  war  party,  the 
party  that  had  coddled  the  Reds,  the  party 
that  works  hand-ln-hand  with  the  leftist 
labor  big  shots. 

So.  Tuesday.  November  7.  la  not  only  im- 
portant insofar  as  your  Congress  is  con- 
cerned It  Is  a  crucial  day  Insofar  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  American  is  concerned 
You  need  and  must  have  experienced  leader- 
ship In  Washington  and  Madison. 

THI    CHALLENGE    TO    TOtT 

So.  will  you  support  free  enterprise  against 
socialism? 

Will  you  support  peace  and  preparedness 
against  war? 

Will  you  strive  for  prosperity  rather  than 
Government  bungling  and  depression? 

The  challenge  Is  up  to  you.  the  decision 
Is  up  to  you,  the  future  of  America  and  the 
world  are  up  to  you. 

Go  to  the  polls  November  7  and  vote  Re- 
publican, for  yourself,  for  yotxr  country,  and 
for  your  world. 


A  Short  Tour  in  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESENTATTVES 

Friday.  September  IS,  19S0 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  two 
colleagues  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Representatives  Addonizio  and 
Howell,  went  back  into  the  Army  with 
mc  last  week. 

We  ofJered  ourselves  as  Congress'  first 
"guinea  pigs"  after  new.spapers  in  the 
Garden  State  had  repeatedly  criticized 
certain  a.spect.s  of  the  Federal  inductee 
machinery.  In  order  to  determine  first- 
hand If  thla  public  crUlctsm  wa.^  war- 
ranted, we  appeared  at  the  Nrwiirk  In- 
duction station  early  on<'  moinliiii  and 
underwent  the  same  procvtmiiw.  as  t}i« 
rvffttter  lnductf««,  IncludinK  submittinf 

U>  th«   ll'«Tii<V    l«-«;t    Whl'h    t.  I-.    I;'<ri    Uii 

nuiin  iumei  lur  cditui  lai  '> "  < '  ^^ 

Attn  thk,  w§  d«p«rU'i  u,i  K"-'  i;ix 
with  a  Kioijp  of  \n(]HcU-i>^  .nuJ  Im  l  d.iy* 
llVfd  m'h  Un'  mill  VVi-  ii'*-  in  Un-  i  ii« 
liBt»<l  nien'd  men*  hnlU,  «<•  «tl«'pi  in  the 
inll^l'<l  mi'll's  barracks,  we  put  ticlijalrd 
in  th«Mr  iruininK,  in  their  world  ufTairi* 
liidixi!  Illation,  in  their  recreation.  And. 
ni"  »    luu'uiUnt,    we    li.'^lcned    to    their 


Out  of  our  3-day  tour  of  duty,  myself 
and  my  colleagues  have  formulated  a  3- 
polnt  plan  of  suggested  reforms  tilthin 
the  draft  machinery  which  I  would  like 
to  outline  briefly  at  this  time. 

First,  the  literacy  tests  on  which  the 
Army  is  rejecting  an  average  of  60  per- 
cent of  potential  inductees  in  the  New 
Jersey  area  is  too  severe.  With  World 
War  II  veterans  and  family  men  facing 
induction  before  many  months,  in  Ught 
of  the  present  world  situation,  we  must 
lower  the  standards  to  take  advantage 
of  all  sound-bodied  manpower.  Cer- 
tainly a  man  who  drives  a  truck  or  cooks 
in  civilian  life  can  drive  a  truck  or  cook 
in  the  Army,  even  if  he  can't  pass  the 
present  literacy  tests,  which  we  per- 
sonally thought  vrere  confusing,  even  to 
college-educated  men. 

Second,  we  discovered  that  the  Newark 
induction  station,  under  the  capable  and 
efficient  command  of  Maj.  Walter  C. 
Money,  has  set  up  an  X-ray  system 
which  ii  costing  the  taxpayers  only  fO 
cents  per  picture.  It  is  a  system  which 
is  workable  anyi^here.  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  adopted  for  all  induc- 
tion stations  to  save  our  taxpayers  such 
fantastic  bills  as  the  $l,0OO-per-day  rate 
reported  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Third,  we  recommend  that  tax-free 
privileges  be  restored  to  military  stores 
servintr  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
One  of  the  bmt^est  and  most  warranted 
gripes  we  found  at  Fort  Dix  was  that  sol- 
diers, who  are  serving  our  country  on  a 
lower  pay  scale  than  civilians,  are  forced 
to  pay  civilian  prices,  even  in  their  own 
post  exchanges.  It  is  only  fair  that, 
with  a  shooting  war  once  more  in  prog- 
ress. World  War  II's  tax-free  privileges 
be  returned  to  our  soldiers.  They  need 
every  break  we  can  give  them. 


Dr.  John  W.  Rustin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  when  one 
thinks  of  people  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation  and  the 
political  center  of  the  world,  he  usually 
thinks  of  people  who  have  ofBcial  posl- 
tlorw  with  the  Government  There  are 
other  people  in  Wa.'^hlnKton  who  have  no 
ofnclal  connection  with  the  Govrrnment 
who  are  doing  a  great  national  vrvice 

I  am  Insertlna  fw  print inu  in  the  R«c- 
OMO  an  edltortol  from  the  Wa«hlngton 
Poat  of  StpUmbtr  15.  1950.  which  p«yt 
tnbuU  to  the  OMgnlAcent  job  which  hag 
iMtn  done  In  Waahlngton  by  Dr  John  W. 
RUAtin,  who  for  about  14  ygara  ha*  bevn 
PMlor  of  Mount  V«raoo  Pla<.r  Mi-Uiodut 
CImnlilB  WaahlnftoB.  D  c  in  itutm 
U  completing  hU  work  In  Wa»hinuton 
and  is  at>out  to  assume  a  new  work  in 
Naahville.  lenn  I)i  I(u?vUn  ha.n  made  a 
treOMMlOUi  contribution  to  the  moral 
and  upliitual  development  of  the  tity  of 
Washington— he  ha^  been  both  a  rrli- 
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fdous  and  cirlc  leader — and  I  think  it 
very  fitting  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  The  djmamic  personality  of 
John  Rustin  will  be  missed  by  large 
niunbers  of  people  in  Washington — 
civilians  and  public  officials  alike: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
15,  19501 
Du..  RUSTIN  8  Savici 

E>r  John  W.  Rustin,  for  14  years  pastor  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Church, 
is  now  Baying  his  farewells  as  he  prepares  to 
take  over  the  pastorate  of  Belmont  Methodist 
Church  in  Nashville.  His  sermon  on  Sunday 
will  terminate  his  service.  His  going  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
his  conprecalion  The  latter  wUl  miss  his 
courageous  and  progressive  preaching,  which 
regularly  filled  his  church  to  overflowing,  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  Ltanding  room  left. 
And  this  city  will  be  deprived  of  a  man  who 
gave  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  city  s 
civic  and  religious  life  It  was  as  "John"  that 
he  was  known  to  many  people — testimony  to 
the  personal  imprint  he  made  upon  them, 
and  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held. 

Son  of  a  Georgia  circuit  rider.  Dr.  Rustin 
has  reUlned  a  fervor  of  spiritual  conviction 
and  a  warmth  of  human  sympathy  that  have 

been  the  most  impressive  witnesses  of  the 
faith  he  expounds  Today  when  pulpits  are 
tending  to  become  lecture  platforms  and  the 
churches  to  lose  themselves  more  and  more 
In  adminLstratlon.  Dr.  Ru."=tln  has  demon- 
strated that  It  is  possible  to  be  both  preacher 
and  pastor  to  a  great  congregation  and  to 
minister  personaUy  to  many  outside  it. 


Correcting  Injustice 


tar  a  Meond  hitch,  fiome  such  provision 
sboukl  t»  speadlly  put  into  «fleet  and  tb« 
demand  (or  it  nUght  wcU  oooM  from  the 
banc  (ronten  of  which  grotip  this  writn  la 
one. 

Of  course,  in  event  of  an  aU-out  war.  there 
would  be  no  qtjeatlon  of  stich  a  balance-up. 
but  tuitll  that  time  comes  the  element  of 
fairness  deserves  full  attention.  It  U  easy  to 
say  that  those  who  stayed  in  the  Reserve 
Corps  took  a  chance  of  being  recalled,  but  It 
le  not  so  easy  to  say  that  one  man  should 
have  to  serve  twice  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
spend  double  years  away  from  home  and 
famUy,  denied  opportunity  to  develop  his 
own  Interests,  while  another  is  never  called. 

Another  consideration  by  way  of  policy 
would  be  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
continuation  of  small-front  wars.  When 
only  a  small  fraction  of  available  manpower 
is  to  be  used.  It  stands  to  reason  that  some 
method  of  limiting  service  and  providing  a 
rotation  system  should  be  established. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  Hotise.  I  am 
including  herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
I>%ight  Payton.  one  of  the  leading  edi- 
torial writers  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

It  Is  entitled  "Correcting  Injustice." 
This  editorial  reflects  the  feeling  of  quite 
a  number  of  veterans  of  World  War  11. 
I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion. 

jFrom  the  Oaaette- Record.  Scranton.  Kans  | 
CoatifTifio  IWJtTwnc* 

A  yotmg  farmer -stockman  of  Osage  County, 
Wteran  of  World  War  11.  recently  remarked. 
"TOU  know  If  I  had  s  couple  of  hundred 
jPMtfi  allotted  to  me  for  thi*  life  on  tarth.  I 
VMltd  h*  fl€»t»  Riad  to  put  In  snolbiT  4 
ar  §  yrnr*  in  the  Itmry  " 

Ml«  r'  mm»n»  i>olnt«  <n>  •  gr»*#  lnjuiit|r# 
hrii.f  rt"t.»  thfUKh  Is'k  "f  »ri»  fiUj  In 
rtf.ftlor  f't  •'♦*  Artriod  T"f»»      A  l«fg»  num. 

t  rr    '  f    ((.«■(,      »»»*f«ftS    ■ti't    til*l]*^'i    ''<   fSll     •'• 

},€■!>, y  k<-;  »  ■  fi  »  fiwh*  no-planS'f'if'tt**- 
fiiturr  I  a*li  »(.•(!  tt.»f»  l»  IM<  mnrumm  t'H  nUrtl. 
r.-rinnti-.ti  nt  •  jH.lWy  f<>f  rtfnftlnB  msn  would 
|)Ut  an  »rid  to  thU  urirrrtainty  and  Ihers  Ui 
111.  K'>"d  reaton  why  •>!' h  •  policy  U  not  Ui 

efTrcl 

Our  veterans  might  also  feel  that  It  would 
only  be  lair  to  dip  fVrrt  into  ths  deferred 
ranks  of  the  la»t  »ar  before  calling  on  them 


The  Habit  of  Lyiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF     IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr.    JENSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil: 
Thi  Habtt  or  Ltikg 

Lying  Is  prevalent  in  today's  world.  As 
s  matter  of  fact,  it  has  always  been  a  com- 
mon habit  As  far  back  as  history  goes  there 
are  accounts  cf  lies  In  all  phases  of  human 
relations. 

The  psalmist  David,  greatly  afBicted,  once 
wrote:  "All  men  are  liars." 

A  lie  is  an  untruth.  It  may  consist  of 
giving  a  false  Impression  by  something  said, 
by  telling  only  r  part  of  the  truth,  or  by  the 
wav  one  acts  without  saying  a  word. 

What  constitutes  lying  is  indicated  by  the 
cath  administered  to  witnesses  in  courts  of 
law :  "Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?" 

Witnesses  Invariably  answer  in  the  afUrma- 
tive.  but  It  is  common  knowledge  that  our 
courts  reek  with  perjury. 

The  purpose  of  lying  Is  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage. It  may  t>e  a  financial  advantage, 
an  advantage  over  some  other  person,  an 
ad\'antage  in  pretending  we  have  done  what 
we  have  not  done,  or,  vice  versa,  an  attempt 
to  gain  advantage  by  pretending  that  we 
know  more  than  we  do  or  are  more  capable 
than  we  are. 

Lying  U  very  much  like  stealing,  which  Is 
also  done  for  personal  gain 

It  may  neern  that  an  advantage  Is  gained 
by  lying,  for  many  a  He  Is  told  that  U  never 
found  out.  Just  as  the  perpetratort  of  many 
theft*  art  never  apprthended 

But  many  people  think  they  g^,  sway  with 
|l*«  when  th«»y  do  fiot  Toij  hmr»  dotjbtl#«« 
h#ar(J  It  said  of  m'>f#  thsn  tm*  p^r^m,  "Mis 
lir«  has  hmn  «  Us  "  Y»t  ths  p<W'pl«  th«w 
(t*arrtb«d  pfohahlt  wef«  •«»'•  th*l/   ll«s  Had 

Jftmr   t<«wrn    d«t-«''tsd 

Lying  la  alway*  h»rmful  V,  ittm  lur .  wh«t(%«f 
h«  r»»ll»»«  It  Of  r>"t.  snd  is  ususlly  bsfrnful 
to  lAhrrm-ottmu  to  thiiiM  he  U^vm  iymtil 

Lying  Is  alto  contrary  to  Ood'«  'rommand, 
No  iin  Is  mors  emphatically  condemned  in 
the  Bible  than  lylnij 

Tbs  ninth  commandment  says.  "Thnu 
■hall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor." 


Proverba  «:  1»-19  aaya:  -Theee  six  things 
doth  the  Lord  hate;  yea  aeren  are  an  abomi- 
nation unto  Him:  A  proud  look,  a  lying 
tongue,  hands  that  abed  Innocent  blood,  a 
heart  that  derlaeth  wicked  abominations. 
feet  that  be  swift  In  running  to  misclilef,  a 
false  wltnew  that  speaketh  ilea,  and  he  that 
Bowetb  discord  among  brethren  " 

Lying  is  practiced  without  much  compunc- 
tion, but  It  Is  a  grleToua  sin.  It  may  aeem 
a  convenient  way  of  eacaptng  minor  dUBcul- 
ties  and  embarrassments,  but  Uttle  lies  often 
make  big  lies  necessary  and  eventually  lead 
to  ruin. 

"Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked;  for 
whatever  a  man  aoweth.  that  shall  be  also 
reap." 

Tetinc  To  FcacKT  Ttdikos  Ripobt 
The  report  of   the   Tydings  committee   to 
already   aU    but   forgotten,   and    the   Demo- 
cratic leaders  hope  it  wlU  t>e  completely  tar- 
gotten  before  election. 

Why?  Because  It  Is  ev«Tthlnf  a  report 
of  an  impartial  Investlg^lng  committee 
ought  not  to  be — ooe-elded,  unfair,  frantic, 
hysterical.  It  is  couched  In  siich  Intemper- 
ate langtiage  and  ao  manifestly  partisan  that 
not  a  single  Repul>llcan  voted  to  accept  it. 
although  a  ntimber  of  Republican  Senators 
thought  Senator  McCAkTHT  had  gone  too 
far  in  his  charges. 

They  refused  to  subecrlbe  to  the  TTWJras 
findings  which  In  effect  say  that  Senator 
McCA«THT  is  a  vtclo^is  criminal.  guUty  of 
subversive  activities,  who  should  not  only 
be  expelled  from  the  Senate  but  prob^>ly 
ought  to  be  placed  In  solitary  confinement 
for  the  reet  of  his  life. 

According  to  Senator  Ttdiwcb  and  his  ad- 
mlnlstration  colleagues,  no  American  waa 
ever  quite  so  low  as  Joe. 

They  would  like  to  have  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  there  never  was  and  neTsr 
will  be  anyone  in  the  admlnlatration  who 
in  any  way  sympathized  with  communism. 
If  at  any  time  any  of  the  administration 
pets  were  found  to  have  taken  secret  papers 
from  the  flies  and  turned  tbem  over  to  R-oe- 
sian  agents,  they  were  Just  Indiscreet. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  one  of  Harvard's 
left-wingers,  tried  to  explain  their  derellc- 
tiona  in  a  recent  magaaine  article.  He  said 
tliat  Alger  Hiss  and  his  pals  In  the  State  De- 
partment   were    Jtwt    ardent,    high-minded 

Idealists,  who  meant  im  barm.  

Their  theft*,  according  to  Schleslnger.  were 
not  only  understandable  but  entirely  excus- 
able, because  in  an  earlier  day  "many  Ameri- 
cans looked  on  Communist  BussU  as  a  great 
and  significant  social  experiment." 

The  vast  majority  of  Americana  are  ncrt  so 
gtUUble.  Tbey  see  no  great  and  significant 
■octal  experiment  In  the  brutal  btitchery  of 
all  oppoeitlon  In  Russia  or  the  ordered  star- 
TatlOTi  of  5.000,000  farmers,  because  tbey 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  food  they 
had  grown. 

The  Idealists  Schleslnger  writes  about  stole 
war  secrets  that  may  t)e  In  part  responsible 
for  the  butchery  of  American  soldiers  now 
going  on  In  Korea. 

Our  prisons  are  full  of  men  Indiscreet 
enough  to  be  caught  stealing  and  rotoWng . 
But  net  eten  the  most  unscrtipulous  shy- 
sters sfrong  th«  lawyers  who  tried  to  ksep 
tbem  im*  nl  prMton.  r*er  tried  t.n  free  tbem 
on  thr  pl»a  ihst  thHf  ld«il«  wer#  so  tntif 
tbey  didn't  know  right  from  wftn« 

It  WM  !*fr  ff»f  'he  Tydtngn  «'tnmlttee  Vi 
insist  thst  »h*  Idealists  b*  g'.o»n  »  ''le*" 
bill  of  h-si»h  snd  thsi  t^M•1r  a^^ue^r,  IMna- 
U/t  Rc^'ASlH*  »*•  «.owiM(l»*d  Uj  the  Wrtsse* 
depth*  i4  Infamy 

To  their  hiffor,  th*  adrolnUtrstion  hetim- 
men  ar«  flfidlng  <»ui  thai  w/m  pe^Tj^l*  believe 
Senator  McCASTMr  than  bellev"  «en*u>r  Tra- 
IMOS  That  Is  why  the  sdmlnUiratlon  I*  mt 
anxloui  to  have  the  Tydin»;B  report  con«lfned 
to  oblivion  as  quickly  as  possible 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF    NrW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  15  'legislattre  day  of 
'  Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON      Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the    Appendix    of    the    Congressional 
Record   a   copy    of    an   article    entitled 
-This  Can  Stop  Russia  "     Some  weeks 
a?o  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr. 
Benton  1  wrote  this  article  for  Coronet 
magazine.     His  great  fight  for  what  he 
has  called  a    Marshall  Plan  of  Ideas"  has 
just  resulted  this  week  in  the  Senate 
action  trebling  or  quadrupling  the  State 
Department  appropriation  for  the  area 
for  which  he  was  responsible  as  Assistant 
Secretary   of    State   for   Public    Affairs 
from  1945  through  1947.     In  this  article 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  explains 
why.   in  order  to  help  create  a   world 
climate    for    peace,    we    must    hammer 
home  to  the  world  what  he  calls  'Ameri- 
cds  Big  Truth."     This  article  will  not  be 
published  in  Coronet  until  September  22, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  its  editors  for  per- 
mis.sion  to  reprint  it  in  the  Concre.s.sion.al 
Record  for  the  Congress  just  before  we 
plan  to  recess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Can  Stop  Russia 

(By  WiUfiAM  BENTON.  United  States  Senator 

from  Connecticut) 

HKKC    IS    A    BOLD    PROGRAM    TO    SEIX    DFMOCRACY 
AND    H.\LT   THK    bPKE.\D   OF  COMMUNISM 

For  5  years  now  I  have  been  trying  to 
awaken  this  country  from  a  complacent  and 
dangerous  .sleep.  I  have  talked,  written,  and 
proposed  In  the  Senate,  over  the  radio,  and 
to  anyone  who  would  listen  My  program  is 
quite  simple:  in  order  to  create  a  climate  lor 
peace  and  defeat  the  big  He  of  communism. 
we  must  hammer  home  to  the  world  Ameri- 
ca s  big  truth. 

Arms  and  ammunition  are  necessary  to 
the  protection  and  delense  of  our  inde- 
pendence But  to  win  a  war  that  results  in 
the  survival  of  what  we  stand  for.  human 
ideas  can  be  stronger  than  weapons.  But  wo 
niu.st  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  win. 

The  Korean  situation  may  be  only  a  fuse 
to  set  off  disastrous  explosions  of  Communist 
violence  In  other  parts  of  the  world  And 
It  requires  no  Government  official  to  tell  you 
thdt  such  action  means  World  War  III. 

Before  it  Is  too  late.  we.  as  a  great  peace- 
loving  nation,  must  wrest  from  Russia  the 
Initiative  In  a  fighting  war  of  ideas  If  we 
do  not.  the  remaining  free  nations  stand  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  and  other  countries  that  have 
raised  their  hands  In  silent  surrender. 

In  effect,  this  Is  a  last  call  to  reason — a 
flnal  appeal  to  those  who  understand  why 
propaganda  cannot  be  defeated  by  troops, 
planes,  or  bombs.  To  some  extent,  the 
dreams  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  are  be- 
ginning to  be  realized 

For  Instance.  I  ttxjk  great  hope,  not  long 
ago.  in  the  announcement  that  President 
Truman  supported  our  effort  to  have  Con- 
gress Increase  the  State  Department's  Voice 
of  America  appropriation  by  an  additional 
$89,000,000. 

Money,  however.  Is  not  the  real  problem 
here,  for  President  Truman  s  proposals  would 


not  cost  nearly  as  much  as  we  spend  for 
atom  bombs,  and  not  one-twentieth  as  much 
as  we  now  spend  for  farm  subsidies  Ac- 
tually, I  believe  our  plan  should  be  regarded 
as  a  hopeful  wav  of  saving  money,  since 
nearly  three-fourths  of  our  vast  Federal 
budget  Is  attributable  to  war. 

Our  best  hope  for  realizing  our  investment 
In  the  future  Is  to  seize  the  Initiative  In  the 
cold  war  of  Ideas  The  only  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  taking  the  offensive  In  the 
battle  of  propaganda. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  when  we  read  of 
the  Nbrth  Korean  aggressors,  of  Red  storm 
troops  in  east  Berlin,  or  of  secret  trials  in 
t^e  Balkan  countries— how  did  they  get  that 
way'  A  very  large  part  of  our  answer  will 
be  because  of  false  Soviet  promises,  coupled 
with  false  accusations  against  western  de- 
mocracv. 

You  do  not  have  to  look  any  further  than 
the  Communists'  outrageous  claims  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  on  word  from  W.-iU  Street 
and  John  Foster  Dulles.  Invaded  Northern 
Korea.  Yet.  strangely  enough,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  are  ready  to 
believe  that— because  it  Is  told  them,  and 
repeated  to  them  In  Infinite  variations,  by  a 
diabolically  clever  propaganda  machine. 

The  road  to  lasting  peace  calls  upon  us 
to  set  the  record  straight,  and  to  do  It  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  In  history.  In 
my  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  I 
saw  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet's  challenge: 
they  have  flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  west- 
ern civilization  In  a  struggle  for  the  minds 
and  loyalties  of  mankind.  Their  skill  In  that 
struggle  Is  a  far  greater  threat  to  the  free 
world  than  the  Red  army— In  Korea.  Berlin, 
or  even  Moscow.  The  scale  of  their  effort 
Is  without  precedent.  Their  success  can  be 
measured  In  the  800.000.000  human  souls 
who  now  move  to  the  beat  of  Stalin's  dic- 
tates. 

The  Communists  were  specialists  In  the 
big  lie  long  before  Hitler.  They  learned 
that  the  big  He.  If  It  Is  shouted  loudly  and 
often  enough,  can.  In  the  absence  of  a  coun- 
terargument, produce  the  kind  of  action — or 
Inaction— the  Communists  want.  The  kind 
of  action  or  Inaction  they  want  In  this  crisis 
Is  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

What  can  we  do  about  this?  To  put  It 
simply,  we  can  oppose  the  big  lie  with  the 
big  truth.  Eleven  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  Joined  me  not  long  ago  In  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Resolution  No.  243.  which  calls 
for  a  Marshall  plan  In  the  field  of  Ideas  and 
spells  out.  In  general  terms,  how  the  big  truth 
can   be  launched 

We  use  the  phrase  "Marshall  plan"  for 
these  proposal*  t)ecause  the  Marshall  plan 
sprang  from  a  positive,  boldly  conceived  pro- 
posal on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  need.  It  was 
designed  to  close  the  dollar  gap  until  re- 
covery could  permit  Exirope  to  earn  Its  own 
way.  This  plan  was  no  mere  containment 
of  communism;  It  has  b<  en  a  smashing  set- 
back for  communism,  and  by  means  other 
than  war. 

Each  day  that  passes  proves  the  necessity 
for  Immediate  launching  of  a  Marshall  plan 
of  Ideas  For.  If  we  succeed  In  this  broad 
and  imaginative  project,  we  are  forging  a 
weapon  more  powerful  than  the  moet  deadly 
secret  weapon  that  we  or  our  enemies  can 
ever  produce. 

Today  the  United  States  faces  two  main 
questions  In  the  launching  of  a  Marshall  plan 
of  Ideas:  (1)  How  do  we  go  about  reaching 
the  hundreds  of  millions  we  must  talk  to? 
(2)   What  do  we  say  to  them? 

The  ECA  In  Europe  has  shown  great  re- 
sourcefulness as  to  means  In  addition  to 
the  mass  methods  of  press,  radio,  and  film. 
It  has  met  special  sltuatlorj  with  Imagina- 
tion and  vigor. 

This  past  summer  ECA  toured  the  canals 
of  France  with  showboats  carrying  docu- 
mentary movies  and  displays.  In  Sicily. 
where  the  wandering  minstrel  Is  stUl  a  chief 


source  of  Information.  ECA  has  its  own 
native  troubadours,  who  tell  the  romantic 
story  of  a  boy  and  girl  In  love,  and  bow  the 
girl  was  saved  from  fatal  Ulness  by  penicillin 
flown  from  the  United  States  by  EGA 

My  own  three  proposals  are  perhaps  more 
obvious,  but  they  must  be  :arrled  forward 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  need  My 
first  proposal  calls  for  creation  of  a  unified 
world-wide  broadcasting  network,  potentially 
capable  of  booming  a  signal  Into  every  radio 
receiver  on  earth— by  medium  or  long-wave 
signals  where  needed,  not  only  by  short-wave 
transmitters. 

Even  with  Its  limited  system,  the  Voice  of 
America  today  receives  more  than  20.000  let- 
ters a  month  from  overseas,  despite  the  fact 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  worlds  receivers 
are   equipped   to   receive   short-wave    broad- 

The  Kremlin  was  so  alarmed  by  our  Voice 
broadcasts  in  Russian  language  (which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  Uunchlng  In  1948) .  that 
it  has  installed  at  strategic  points  In  Russia 
some  200  transmitters  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  Jamming  our  broadcasts  from  the 
United  States  and  England  Can  we  not  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  Kremlin  feels  it 
cannot  afford  to  let  Its  people  know  the  facta 
about  our  American  way  of  life? 

Important  though  It  Is  to  reach  the  Rus- 
sian people,  there  are  other  peoples  who  are 
even  more  Important.  These  are  In  the  crit- 
ical areas  of  nations  that  are  undecided,  wa- 
vering, or  under  Moscow  presstire.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  concentrate,  and  In  the  imder- 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

For  this  task,  broadcasting  has  unique 
virtues.  It  Is  Instantaneous.  It  can  leap 
over  censorship  at  boundaries.  It  Is  cheap. 
It  can  reach  remote  areas  as  easily  as  metro- 
politan centers.  It  poses  no  requirement  of 
literacy.  It  Is  not  effected  by  shortage  of 
paper  or  film  stock.  Above  all.  It  can  reach 
hundreds  of  millions  of  i>eople.  and  It  can 
reach  them  quickly. 

My  second  proposal  calls  for  a  world-wide 
program  of  producing  and  distributing  docu- 
mentary and  educational  motion  plcturvs, 
designed  to  explain  the  democratic  Ideals 
which  underlie  our  foreign  policy. 

Nothing  equals  the  motion  picture  In  Its 
capacity  for  gripping  and  holding  masses  of 
people,  and  communicating  Information 
and  attitudes  in  vivid,  memorable  form.  If 
we  would  exhibit  documentary  films  to  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
earth  once  a  month,  their  Impact  could  well 
change  the  face  of  history. 

There  are  some  91,000  theaters  In  the 
world  where  motion  pictures  are  shown. 
They  have  a  seating  capacity  of  39.000.000 
people,  so  that,  in  theory,  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple could  see  a  single  film  in  2  weeks  Further. 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  16-  and  8- 
mllUmeter  projectors  in  the  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  and  homes  of  the  world. 

Even  where  there  are  no  projectors,  our 
State  Department  has  drawn  crowds  from 
miles  around  when  they  have  toured  foreign 
towns  and  villages  with  projection  trucks, 
showing  films  like  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Tuesday  In  November,  the  latter  a  docu- 
mentary on  American  elections. 

My  third  proposal  calls  for  Immediate  ex- 
pansion of  our  program  for  bringing  labor 
leaders.  Jou-nallsts,  students,  and  others  to 
the  United  States.  Foreign  students  of  our 
universities  have  always  l)een  among  our 
best  friends  abroad.  Many  go  home  to  be- 
come leaders  In  their  countries. 

I  favor  an  exchange  program  which  would 
absorb  as  many  as  100.000  foreign  students 
a  year,  a  vast  increase  over  our  present  en- 
rollment of  such  students.  I  also  favor — as 
even  more  urgent — a  huge  expansion  in  our 
program  for  bringing  to  this  country  for 
relatively  brief  visits  the  key  leaders  of  opin- 
ion from  foreign  lands. 

The  ECA.  under  Its  technical-assistance 
program,  t>r ought  900  people  from  European 
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Industry  and  agriculture  last  year  to  study 
our  methods.  Two  among  the  900  were 
Influential  Italian  labor  leaders  When  they 
had  seen  American  labor-management  rela- 
tions, when  they  had  seen  that  our  workers 
share  In  the  benefits  of  increased  productlT- 
Itv  and  from  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chlnerv.  when  they  bad  seen  that  compe- 
tition is  not  without  economic  value  to  cur 
workers,  they  went  l)ack  to  Italy,  pulled 
700  000  workers  out  of  the  big  Commtmlst- 
domlnated  general  trade  union,  and 
launched   an   Independent   union. 

M  the  start  of  the  technical-assistance 
|ffi ^1*111  a  trroup  of  Norweclan  labor  lead- 
ers came  here  to  study  the  Arr.rrlcan  system. 
When  they  rettiraed  to  Norway,  tney  found 
that  a  similar  ercup  had  ju.'t  c.me  back 
from  a  visit  to  Russia.  By  mere  comparison 
of  the  findings  of  the  two  groups.  It  was 
directly  seen  how  Infinitely  better  the  work- 
ers fare  In  the  American  free-en terprlsa.  econ- 
omy than  m  the  economy  of  the  U-  S.  S.  R. 

Broadcasting,  motion  pictures,  and  ex- 
ckM^  of  persons  are  my  three  main  methods 
of  galnlnc;  communlcatior.  with  the  rt-'st  of 
the  world,  thoueh  every  technique  should 
be  explored,  including  the  use  of  the  comic - 
strip  broks.  But  what  do  we  want  to  com- 
municate? I  think  ol  four  things  we  should 
aay  to  counteract  the  fraudulent  Communist 
propaeanda : 

1.  Without  boastUig.  without  falsifying, 
let  us  begin  to  dramatize  abroad  the 
strength  euJ  potential  stability  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  make  clear  that,  although  we 
have  many  problems,  under  the  American 
business  system  our  whole  people,  and  not 
Just  the  few,  share  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Let  us  dramatize  our  peaceful  record 
and  peaceful  intentions — our  devotion  to 
the  Ideal  of  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence for  all  peoples.  Let  us  explain  that 
we  are  a  people  slow  to  auger,  but  united 
and  mighty  In  a  righteous  cause. 

2.  Let  us  Increasingly  share  with  ether 
peoples  Gv;r  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
business  know-how.  the  results  cf  cur  re- 
search in  medicine  and  public  health,  what 
we  have  learned  about  Ubor-maaagement 
relations,  cxiy  pUnning.  pubUc  education, 
power  development,  and  let  as  invite  others 
to   leach    Ui    what    they    have    learned. 

3.  Let  us  begin.  preferaMy  in  concert  with 
other  free  nations,  to  dramatize  those  ideals 
which  the  free  nations  hold  in  common. 
Chief  among  these  are  personal  and  political 
freedom.  equali;y  of  opportunity,  and  the 
God-given  d.^nity  of  the  Individual.  These 
are  the  Ideals  which  most  clearly  divide  us 
from  the  C>mmunista.  and  in  which  they 
are  moet  vulnerable  In  the  eyes  of  Uie  world. 

4  Let  us  begin  deliberately  to  lay  bare  be- 
fore the  world  the  gaping  diflerence  between 
Soviet  deeds  and  Soviet  words 

I  urge  that  we  say  these  things  wherever 
possible  through  the  Uni'ed  NaUons  and 
UNESCO,  and  Jointly  with  other  free  nadons. 
But  much  of  the  Job  wUl  of  necessity  de- 
volve upon  ourselves,  acting  through  groups 
cf  prlvne  citizens  and  through  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Can  we  peacefully  win  men  toward  faith 
Ir  human  dignltv  and  Individual  freedom? 
Of  abrut  200.000,000  000  people  who  have 
lived  on  earth  since  the  time  of  Christ,  not 
more  than  2.000.000.000  have  known  free- 
dom as  we  understand  It.  As  freedom  has 
grown  and  spread.  It  has  faced  a  series  of 
stupendous  totalitarian  reactions.  But  It 
has  survived  because  it  is  an  inspired  faith. 

But  It  cannot  and  will  not  survive  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  it.  And  our  obU- 
gaUou  to  history,  to  the  world  and.  most 
impo-tant.  to  ourselves,  demands  that  we 
beat  Russia  at  her  own  game.  For.  unless 
we  can  convince  the  people  of  the  globe  that 
our  Ideas  spell  peace,  freedom,  and  happi- 
ness, we  shall  lose  the  war  of  guns  as  weU 
as  the  war  of  ideas. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Of    IflNNtSOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Sevtember  15  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  2G).  1950 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
has  become  a  priority  project.  Our  na- 
tional security,  our  strength  as  a  free 
Nation,  may  well  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  imporunt  anery  of 
tra  nsp>ortation. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  and  may  well 
prove  disastrous  to  our  national  secu- 
rity that  the  St.  Lawrence  seawav  bill 
has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  the  seaway  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  MinnesoU.  it  is  of 
even  greater  importance  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrccED  a  radio  address 
prepared  by  me  en  thds  vital  subje<:t. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Its  Rela- 
tionship to  the  National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tvz  St.  Lawhincx  Seaway  and  Its  Relation- 
ship TO  THE  National  Defensx 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  to 
my  leUow  Minne&otans.  tiie  kind  oi  pieas- 
lire  a  uaveler  feels  when  he  glimpses  the 
familiar  outlines  of  home  and  exchanges 
greeting's  with  old  friends.  And  today  it 
1*  a  very  special  pleasure,  because  I  want  to 
tiik  with  you  about  our  States  future. 
There  is  not  one  of  tis — from  the  iniuer  ex- 
tracting the  earths  treasures,  to  the  man 
in  the  factory,  to  the  white-collar  worker 
at  his  desk,  to  the  farmer  who  sees  his  fields 
of  ripe  grain  stretch  to  the  horizcu  o:  the 
Minntsota  sky— who  has  not  a  very  per- 
sonal interest  in  what  the  next  generation 
will  bring  to  our  State. 

These  are  times  of  far-reachi:ig  economic 
changes.  It  Is  not  unusual  that  Minne- 
sou'8  future  shotiid  be  Intertwined  with  an 
Issue  which  also  has  great  slgniflcance  for 
t;ie  Middle  West  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  development  of  the 
Great  LaJtes-St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlement 
cf    our    forefathers    in    the    Northwest,    this 
waterway  has  been  the  very  lifeline  of  our 
Industrial     erowth.     The     Governments     of 
Canada  and^he  United  States— in  the  belief 
that  great  natural  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  the  people— have 
been  making  Improvements  along  the  chan- 
nel.    In    1855   at   Sault   Ste.   Marie   the   first 
primitive  lock  was  constructed  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  opening  the  way 
for'  the  ore  boats.     Today  on  that  spot  are 
the  famous  Soo  Locks  through  which  pass 
85.000.000  tons  of  ore   a  year.     In   1932  the 
Canadian  Government  completed  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  and  locks,  making  it  possible  to 
navigate  a  300-foot  drop  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario.     The  question  of  further 
improvements  at  Niagara  Falls  Is  also  under 
consideration.     Each  time  a  barrier  has  been 
removed    from    the    channel,    the    trade    In 
grain  and  co«l  and  ore  has  increased.    Every 
improvement    has    lifted    the    wealth    and 
standard  of  living  of  the  surrounding  regions. 


Now  there  remain  only  US  miles  of  river 
to  be  brought  under  control.  It  is  this 
relatively  short  stretch  of  water  which  has 
become  the  core  of  controversy.  And  here 
He  the  answers  to  some  cf  our  questions 
about    Minnesota's  future. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  would 
make  these  113  miles  navigable.  It  would 
provide  a  27-foot  channel  from  Dululh  at 
the  head  of  the  Great  Laires  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  out  to  the  Atlantic  Or-ean,  a 
distance  of  2.400  miles.  Obviously,  this 
would  open  the  interior  of  oiu"  continent 
to  the  trade  of  the  world.  A  dam  and  power- 
house would  be  built  in  the  International 
Rapids  of  the  fit.  Lawrence  River  in  northern 
New  York.  The  water's  energy  mould  be  con- 
verted into  electric  power  and  sold  to  resi- 
dential and  Industrial  users  in  New  York 
and  probably  in  New  England. 

The  seaway  has  received  unsUnting  sup- 
port in  Minnesota  and  other  forward-looking 
States,  but  lor  a  quarter  century,  whenever 
It  reached  Congress,  it  has  been  battled  to 
a  standstill  by— principally— «  tight  UtUe 
knot  of  potent  but  misguided  people. 

II  the  seaway  were  a  reality,  MinnesoU "s 
products  could  be  sent  Into  th>i  markets  of 
the  world — her  wheat  and  flour,  her  flaxseed, 
dairy  foods,  lumber,  farm  machinery.  e.n<X 
other  manufactures.  And  the  wealth  of  the 
world  would  pour  back  to  the  people  oi  our 
State.  It  would  come  In  the  form  of  pay- 
ment for  our  goods.  It  would  come  In  the 
form  of  raw  materials  from  new  sources. 

Minnesota's  farmers  would  stand  to  gain 
In  two  ways:  They  cotiid  expect  their  prod- 
ucts, enjovlnti  the  advantage  oi  cheap  water 
transportation,  to  become  compeUUve  in 
world  markets.  And,  as  always,  they  could 
txpect  to  prosper  in  direct  relation  to  M.nne- 
sota  s  urban  centers  which  will  be  stimulated 
bv  the  new  ouUet  to  the  AUantic.  Our  cities 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  superior— Duluth  and 
Two  Harbors— wiU  become  busy  ocean  ports. 
Our  inland  cities — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
for  example— cannot  help  but  benefit  from 
the  State  s  growth  in  agricviiture.  m&nulac- 
turing.  and  shipping. 

Although  it  can  be  said  that  Minnesota's 
body  is  composed  of  fertile  farmland  and 
thriving  c:Ues,  her  veins  are  truly  cf  iron. 
From  the  great  ranges  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  comes  the  high-grade  iron  ore  which 
supplies  nearly  85  percent  of  America's  vital 
steel  industry.  In  a  giant  semicircle,  begui- 
r.ing  at  Buffalo,  swooping  down  through 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  OIuo,  and  up  to 
Chicago,  the  steel  mills  of  the  United  States 
are  concentrated.  They  are  there  lor  a  re".- 
son— because  our  Lake  Superior  ore  is  easily 
and  cheaplv  accessit»le.  From  tiiese  reserves 
came  the  ore  lor  steel  which  has  contributed 
to  cur  hleh  standard  of  living.  From  iheie 
reserves  was  produced  the  steel  for  the  weap- 
ons of  our  victory  in  World  War  U.  .^^nd  now 
again  our  iron  and  steel  will  go  forth  to  pro- 
tect our  way  of  life. 

But  the  Superior  ore  gradually  is  being 
depleted.  I  sav  depleted,  not  erhausted. 
UntU  now  aT^proximately  2.5C0.OC0.OCO  tons 
h-ve  been  consiuned.  The  remainder  is  esU- 
ciaied  at  from  1.300.0GC.COO  tJ  1.6C0.u00.0C0 
tons,  of  which  50C,C.&0,000  to  e&O.COO.OOO  tons 
are  in  open-pit  ores.  These  are  being  used 
up  at  the  rate  of  50,000.000  to  Sa.OOO.COO  toiis 
a  year. 

How  long  could  they  last  if  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  demands  of  another  war.  'jr 
even  of  stepped-up  rearmament,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered?  In  20  years  at  the  very 
latest — some  experts  say  In  hall  that  time — 
the  steel  mills  will  need  other  sources  of 
iron  ore. 

NaturaUy  the  steel  todustry  knows  this 
and  It  is  already  seeking  and  finding  new 
deposits  of  ore.  United  States  Steel  has  pvur- 
chased  land  on  the  DeUware  River  in  east- 
em  Pennsylvania  for  a  new  steel  miU  to  use 
ore  from  Venezuela.  Bethlehem  Steel  is  ex- 
panding In  Baltimore,  and  using  Chilean  ore. 
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There  Is  talk  of  a  8t«*l  mill  to  be  buUt  In  New 
England.  All  of  them  want  to  be  near  At- 
lantic coast  porta  In  order  to  utilize  for- 
eign ores. 

Wbat  effect  would  this  have  on  the  Middle 
West?  A  tragic  one  The  men  who  make 
•teel  are  hard-boiled  and  realistic.  They 
choose  their  plant  locations  because  trans- 
portation of  ore  to  steel  mills  Is  a  hea\7 
factor  In  production  coats.  If  their  supply 
of  ore  runs  out.  they  will  relocate  closer  to  a 
new  supply.  It  would  make  no  difference  to 
them — nor  any  other  businessman  In  the 
same  situation — that  the  Middle  West  might 
suffer. 

The  entire  livelihood  of  some  of  our  Min- 
nesota towns  depends  on  Iron  ore.  If  we 
continue  to  mine  It  at  the  current  rate,  their 
source  of  prosperity  will  be  drained  dry  even- 
tually. We  have  seen  the  ghost  towns  of  the 
West — pitiful  skeletons  where  men  once  lived 
and  thrived  on  a  slnt^le  commodity — gold. 
When  that  was  exhausted  the  town  and  lU 
Inhabitants  went  with  It.  leaving  nothing  but 
dusty  remains.  Are  we  going  to  let  this  hap- 
pen to  the  ore  towns  of  Minnesota?  Our  fine 
cities  of  Hibbing.  Virginia,  Coleralne.  Buhl. 
Ely  on  the  Mesabi— and  Crosby  and  Ironton 
on  the  Cuyuna — were  nourished  on  ore  and 
through  It  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
Not  as  long  as  the  spUndld  people  of  Min- 
nesota continue  to  exercise  their  rights  of 
citizenship  wisely. 

Our  first  step  Is  to  keep  the  steel  industry 
from  deserting  the  Middle  West.  We  must 
not  only  preserve  our  ore  supply,  but  we 
must  have  supplementary  ores.  In  Labrador 
there  are  deposits  which  compare  In  quality 
to  our  best  Superior  ore.  If  the  seaway  were 
open.  Labrador  ore  could  come  In  via  a  cheap 
water  route,  to  supplement,  but  not  to  sup- 
plant, cur  Minnesota  ores.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  move  steel  plants  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  receive  foreign-ore  shipments  If 
Minnesota  and  Labrador  ores  could  be  used 
as  complementary  sources.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  watch  the  decay  of  Minnesota's 
ore  towns,  to  see  their  populations  desert, 
their  businesses  sicken  and  die.  and  their 
markets  disappear  for  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  The  recent  census  shows  that  Min- 
nesota has  gained  almost  200.000  in  popula- 
tion these  last  10  years,  putting  us  up  close 
to  3,000.000.  This  trend,  however,  may  not 
continue.  The  experience  of  our  neighbors. 
North  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  who  lost  popu- 
lation to  the  coastal  States.  Is  too  close  for 
comfort. 

The  seaway  would  give  the  steel  Industry 
the  assurance  It  needs  and  wants  that  It 
oould  remain  exactly  where  It  Is,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  the  seaway  would  stabilize  the 
economy  of  the  Middle  West.  It  would 
resolve  our  uncertainties  about  the  future. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  existence  of 
the  great  veins  of  second-grade  ore — the 
taconltes — which  we  also  have  In  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  I  am  tremendously  Inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  tacoiilte  ore,  and 
where  national  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
bring  It  Into  use  I  shall  do  all  within  my 
power  to  secure  such  legislation.  Research 
Is  now  under  way  to  develop  our  taconltes. 
However,  the  best  estimates  say  that  we  can- 
not expect  more  than  about  20,000,000  tons 
by  1970.  Now,  since  current  demands  aver- 
age about  50.000.000  tons  of  open-pit  and 
30,000,000  tons  of  underground  ore  yearly, 
you  can  see  that  20,000.000  tons  of  taconlte 
concf'ntrates  would  only  meet  part  of  the 
future  needs  of  Irorw  ore. 

We  know  that  the  development  of  taconltes 
Will  employ  large  numbers  of  people.  It  will 
put  our  second-grade  ores  to  gtxxl  use  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  we  should  so  ahead  with  It; 
but  the  steel  Industry  Is  not  going  to  wait 
for  us  to  do  It.  As  long  as  cheap  foreign 
ores  are  available,  It  will  move  to  coastal 
areas  to  get  them— that  Is,  unless  we  can 
have  Labrador  ore  shipped  In  via  the  Great 


Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  to  meet  and 
combine  with  our  Mlnnesot..  ores  In  the 
blast  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and 
Michigan. 

Ours  Is  not  a  selfish  Interest.  It  Is  not 
Just  MlnnefX)ta.  not  Just  the  Middle  West, 
but  the  entire  Nation  which  needs  the  sea- 
way. National  security  demands  not  only 
that  the  Middle  West  remain  the  center  of 
the  steel  Industry,  but  that  Iron  ore  coming 
to  the  Middle  West  be  shipped  In  by  the 
protected  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Frank  Pace.  Jr..  spe.-vklng 
for  the  various  defense  agencies  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  seaway: 

"In  time  of  emergency  It  Is  essential  that 
adequate  quantities  of  Iron  ore  be  readily 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Labrador  ores  are  generally  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  Important  now  available 
wUhln  the  North  American  continent.  If 
the  seaway  Is  completed,  ore  from  this  area 
could  be  brought  Into  the  Great  Lakes  steel- 
Industrlal  area  over  a  protected  Inland  water 
route,  requiring.  In  time  Of  war,  less  protec- 
tive measures  than  open-sea  routes." 

Now  that  President  Truman  has  asked  for 
a      $10,000,000,000      mobilization      program, 
we  naturally  are  concerned  over  rising  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  any  further  drains  on 
the  Treasury.     It   is  good  to  know   In  these 
circumstances   that   the   seaway    Is   expected 
to    be   seU-Uquldatlng.     Both    the   Canadian 
and  United  States  Governments  have  agreed 
that    a    system    of    toll    charges    should    be 
established.     Farm    and    Industrial     leaders 
have  Indicated  their  willingness  to  pay  these 
tolls.     And  even  with  the  tolls,  the  seaway 
remains  a  cheaper  method  of  transportation. 
Power  sales  will  be  another  source  of  reve- 
nue to  help  with  self-Uquldatlon.     The  cost 
of   $388,000,000   to  the  United   States   would 
be  liquidated  In  50  years.     And  the  benefits 
In  dollars  to  our  farms,  factories,  and  great 
metropolitan  centers  would  be  Incalculable. 
Since    1919    the    State    of    Minnesota    has 
supported  this  project.     The  States  of   New 
York    and    New    England    expect    to    receive 
electric    power    from    the    dam    on    the    St. 
Lawrence  River.     We  In  Minnesota  want  to 
see  them  get  It.     We  want  their  electricity 
bills   to   drop   and    their    standard    of    living 
to    rise.     When    easterners    are    prosperous 
they   buy   more   of   our    products — particu- 
larly those  shipped  over  a  cheap  water  route. 
Any    preat    economic    development    that    Is 
helpful   to  one  region  of   the   United   States 
Will  result  In  national  benefit.     And  so  It  Is 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

You  may  wonder  why  such  a  worthy  pro- 
posal has  failed  to  receive  congressional 
approval.  It  has  been  supported  by  Presi- 
dents and  Congre.ssmen  of  tK^th  political 
parties,  since  It  was  first  Introduced.  But 
its  opponents  are  powerful  and  articulate. 
The  railroads  and  the  power  companies  of 
the  Northeast.  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  It 
would  take  business  from  them,  are  fighting 
the  -caway.  They  have  battled  It  so  suc- 
cessfully over  the  years  that  we  still  do 
not  have  It. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  the  great  railroad 
baron.  James  J.  HUl.  put  up  a  terrific  battle 
against  approval  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
American  taxpayers,  he  said,  would  be  pour- 
ing their  money  into  a  Illy  p<ind.  He 
claimed  the  Canal  would  ruin  our  tran.s- 
contlnental  railroads.  Well,  he  was  wrong 
on  both  counts.  The  Panama  Canal  be- 
came a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense 
and  an  essential  link  In  our  foreign  trade. 
And  our  transcontinental  railroads  are 
among  the  most  profitable  lines  In  the  coun- 
try. The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
southern  power  companies  which  fought 
TVA  tcxjth  and  nail.  Today  they  are  utiliz- 
ing low-cost  IVA  power  and  their  profits 
are  higher  than  ever. 


At  this  moment  resolutions  to  complete 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  in  committee  la 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  Congress  has  not  acted. 
We  must  continue  the  fight  for  this  great 
legislation. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  the  key  to 
Minnesota's  future.  It  holds  opportunity, 
development,  wealth.  Our  Industries  are 
entitled  to  the  expansion  brought  by  low 
transportation  costs.  The  Middle  West  Is 
entitled  to  send  Its  products  forth  to  world 
markets.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  Middle  West  and  of 
our  great  SUte  of  Minnesota. 
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Letter  of  Robert  B.  Dre«»« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr.    GWINN       Mr,    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Providence.  R   I  ,  August  17.  1950. 
Glt  George  Gabrielson,  Esq.. 

Chairman.  Republican  National 
Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Drar  Mr  Gabrielson:  On  August  14,  1945, 
Japan  accepted  the  Allied  terras  of  surrender 
and  World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  On  June 
25.  1950,  less  than  5  years  later,  the  North 
Koreans  crossed  the  frontier  Into  South 
Korea,  and  a  war  was  started  which  may 
ultimately  develop  into  world  war  III. 
While  on  the  surface  It  Is  a  war  against  the 
North  Koreans.  It  Is  In  reality  a  war  against 
Russia. 

What  has  led  to  this  war  In  which  we  have 
become  Involved — the  third  In  31  years?  Has 
the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  affairs  t)een  hon- 
est and  able,  or  Is  the  reverse  true?  These 
are  questions  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  answered,  and  answered 
now.  If  there  have  been  mistakes  or  worse 
in  the  past,  how  can  their  repetition  In  the 
future  be  prevented  unless  the  facts  are 
known? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  undoubtedly 
lies  In  the  Incredible  bungling  (to  speak 
n-Udly)  of  our  Nation's  analrs  by  the  party 
which  has  controlled  our  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  17  years.  It  began  in  the 
first  year  of  President  FYanklln  Roosevelt's 
first  term  when,  on  November  17,  1933,  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia  were  resumed, 
ending  a  policy  of  nonrecognltlm  which  had 
prevailed  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky 
government  In  1917.  From  that  time  on 
the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  building  up  Ru.ssla 
from  a  comparatively  weak  nation  to  a  very 
strong  one.  This  course  was  followed  de- 
spite the  knowledge  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  ruth- 
less despiotUms  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Even  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  when 
it  became  clear  that  Russia  was  building  a 
huge  war  machine  with  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  using  It  against  us.  our  Government 
continued  to  follow  a  course  In  Asia  that 
played  right  into  Russia's  hands  It  shame- 
fully betrayed  our  stanch  ally.  Chiang-Kai- 
shek,  and  the  Nationalist  Government  In 
China,  and  turned  China  over  to  the  Com- 
munist stooges  of  Moscow.  By  so  doing  it 
rendered  impotent  the  one  power  in  Asia 
that  could  have  stopped  Russia  in  her  tracks, 
and  by  so  doing  have  prevented  the  present 
war  In  Korea. 


Very  revealing  statements  have  been  made 
and  articles  and  tnoks  wrttte.i  on  the  subject 
of  this  country's  policy  toward  China  by  such 
men  as   ( 1 »    Amlmasador  WiUlam  C.  Bullitt, 
who  was  President  Rooeevelfs  first  Aml)a»- 
sador    frtm    this    country    to    the    Union    of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  from  1933  to  1986, 
President  Rooeevelfs  Ambassador  to  Prance 
from  193«  to  1940.  and  his  Special  Envoy  to 
Nanking.  China,  in   1934.  and  who  returned 
to  China   a;4aln   in   the   summer   of    1947    to 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  Life  magazine; 
(2)    Dr.  Walter  Jvtod,  Republican  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota,  a  recognized  authority 
on  China,  who  spent  a  numt)er  of  years  there 
ftfl    a    medical    missionary   of    the   Congrega- 
tional   Ch'orch    and    as   the    managing   head 
of    certain    hospitals;     (3i     Gen.    Albert    C. 
Wedemeyer.  who  suceeded  Cteneral  Stiiwell 
In   China;    «4>    Maj.   Gen.   Clau-e   L««   Chen- 
nault.  the  celebrated  American  general  who 
commanded    the    famous    Flying    Tigers    In 
China  during  World  War  n.  and  who  wrote 
a  book  on  China  bearing  the  tiae  "Way  of  a 
Fighter."  which  was  publl&l.ed  early  In  1949; 
(5)    Mr    Roscoe   Pound,  former  dean  of   the 
Harvard   Law  School   and  one  of   Americas 
leading    Jtirista.    who    spent    13    months    In 
China  ending  in  the  spring  of  1949.  durln? 
which  he  served  as  adviaer  to  the  MlnUtry  of 
Jtjstlce  of  the  NaUonalist  Government;    (6) 
Maj   Gen   PaUick  J   Hurley,  President  Roose- 
velt's personal  Ambassador  to  China  in  the 
latter    part   of    the    last    war;    (7)    Joseph    P. 
Kamp.  author  of  America  Betrayed;  and  (8) 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  the  above  persons  and  from 
press  reports  and  other  resources  are  these: 

( 1 »  The  United  States  Is  in  great  pertl. 
U  a  war  with  little  Korea  can  do  what  it  has 
to  this  country,  what  will  the  ultimate  war 
with  Russia  do? 

(21  Through  American  aid  and  the  In- 
credible errors  and  bungling  of  our  Govern- 
ment (to  put  it  mildly).  Russia  has  been 
built  up  from  a  comparatively  weak  nation 
to  a  very  strong  one.  while  our  own  military 
power  during  the  past  5  years  has  steadily 
and  drastically  declined. 

(3  I  Russia  intends  to  use  her  huge  mili- 
tary machine  to  conquer  and  enslave  the 
world. 

(4)  The  Chinese  Commtinlsts  are.  like  the 
Korean  Communists,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  Rtissla.  and  control  of  China  by  them 
means  control  by  Russia. 

(5)  Control  of  China  by  RussU  wUl  prob- 
ably lead  to  Riiaslan  control  of  aU  Asia, 
which  h*«  one-half  the  population  of  the 
world. 

(6)  With  Russia  in  complete  control  of 
Asia,  it  is  probable  that  she  wUl  be  able  to 
achieve  her  ambition  of  world  conquest. 

(7)  With  Chiang  in  control  of  China,  there 
would  have  been  no  Korean  War.  and  the 
danger  of  Russia's  getting  control  of  Asia 
would  have  t>een  eliminated.  As  a  restilt. 
the  thousands  of  American  Uve«  which  have 
been  and  will  be  sacrtfled  In  Korea  would 
have  been  saved. 

(8)  The  responslbUlty  for  all  this  rests 
with  President  Harry  S.  Trui.ian  and  his 
predecessor  in  offlce,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
While  many  of  the  acu  that  have  created 
this  state  of  affairs  may  have  been  per- 
formed by  persons  other  than  the  President, 
such  persons  held  cflVce  only  at  his  will  and 
could  have  been  removed  by  him  at  any 
time  Instead,  he  has  consistently  support- 
ed them  and  their  policies  and  haa  Inaisted 
on  continuing  them  In  ofBce.  The  respon- 
slblUtv.  therefore.  U  his. 

(»)The  preaent  indecision  of  our  State 
Department  as  to  the  course  to  foUow  re- 
garding the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the  sup- 
port of  Chiang,  described  in  the  press  as  a 
"dilemma"  is  no  dUemma  at  all,  unless  It  be 
•  domestic  political  one  of  having  to  admit 
to   the   American   people   that   Its   prerlous 


policy  toward  Cliiang  baa  been  utterly  and 
dlaaatroualy  wrong.  IX  FOriuoaa  Is  of  great 
military  importance  to  in,  as  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  and  oar  other  military  leaders  aeein 
to  think,  and  if  our  policy  toward  Chiang 
has  been  wrong,  the  parlor  debate  now  going 
on  should  be  stopped  before  it  U  too  Ute. 
and  we  should  declare  to  the  world  that 
Chiang  Is  our  ally  and  that  we  wUl  support 
him  to  the  limit.  We  need  as  never  before 
allies  that  wUl  do  something  more  than  talk 
and  take  our  money. 

Not  only  has  the  clique  that  has  ruled  the 
United  States  for  the  past  17  years  ptirsued 
a  foreign  policy  that  has  placed  this  Nation 
in  the  greatest  perU  In  it3  history,  but  it  has 
followed  an  equally  dlaastrotis  domestic 
policy. 

For  17  years  the  Federal  QoTernment  has 
been  under  the  domination  of  individuals 
who.  having  seized  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  have  been  steadily  leading  the  NaUon 
down  the  road  to  socialism. 

In  \-lolation  of  the  rights  expressly  re- 
ferred to  the  States  and  the  people  by  the 
Fed-'ral  Constitution,  these  Socialist  plan- 
ners have  sticceeded  in  steadUy  diminishing 
the  powers  of  the  States  and  Increasing  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  until  today 
we  witness  the  sickening  spectacle  of  Slate 
and  municipal  oOclals  going  to  Washington 
In  a  steady  stream  with  hat  In  hand  begging 
for  Federal  aid — aid  which  Is  granted  only 
on  eor.diticns  that  render  the  States  and 
municipaUties  still  more  subservient  to  the 
Federal  will.  The  obtaining  of  this  money 
by  the  S'.ate  and  municipal  officials  is  pro- 
claimed by  them  as  a  splendid  achievement, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  money  which  they 
obtain  is  money  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  coUected  from  the  people  of  the 
very  States  which  they  represent;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  with  minor  exceptions. 
every  dollar  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  from  the  same 
sources  of  revenue  that  are  available  to  the 
States. 

The  result  has  been  the  building  up  of  a 
hxige  Federal  bureaucracy  with  3.000.000 
Individuals  on  the  payroll  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Through  abuse  of  the  taxing  power  the 
Federal  Government  takes  each  year  a  large 
part  of  the  Income  of  the  people  of  the 
States  and  hands  back  to  the  States  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  sums  so  collected. 
For  example,  for  the  5  years,  1944  to  194«. 
both  Inclusive,  the  figures  for  Elhode  Island 
are  as  follows: 


Year 

FaynMBa  to  Fed- 
eral   (>  0  V  e  rn  • 
ment  hv  Rhode 
Inland  '  taxpay- 
ers 

Federal  aid  to 
RbodeUimid 

1M4 

\'H^ 

nH6 

HM7     . 

>a57. 5ia.  ."Bl.  ,42 

;4»^.  "Ma^-w  13 

TSk  »1».  53».  43 

2:c.  oi"..  im  14 

236.  234. 0B2.  51 

*?.  43.\  293 
4.M1.TM 
4.  091.  ;<I0 
5.ori.210 

1948     

31.848,753 

The  large  Increase  In  Federal  aid  In  1948 
was  due  to  veterans'  education  facilities, 
which  Increased  from  1164366  in  1947  to 
•34.424.719  In  1948. 

This  practice  of  the  Federal  CK)vemment 
la  very  harmftil. 

(1)  It  deprives  the  States  of  sources  of 
revenue  to  which  they  are  jtistly  entitled 
and  makes  It  difOcult  for  the  States  and 
munlcipaUtles  to  raise  the  revenue  needed 
fca-  their  own  operations. 

(2)  It  greatly  Increases  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  dlmlnlahes  the 
power  of  the  States.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  most 
effective  Imaginable  scheme  to  create  a  cen- 
trallBed  goremment,  and  Is  a  sly  constitu- 
tional destrucUon  of  Am«lcan  constitu- 
tional goveminant. 


(S)  It  to  extremely  easily,  for  not  otOy 
It  result  In  buUdlzig  up  and  maintaln- 

tng  a  huge  and  tiiiiiiiissssi  ji  Federal  ba- 
reAucracy.  but  mu^  more  mooey  to  spent 
for  the  varlotu  purposes  than  would  be  Xhm 
ease  If  the  States  ratoed  tbetr  own  rwenoe 
and  spent  It  for  tbetr  own  purpoees. 

(4)  It  therefore  increases  greaUy  ttte 
amount  of  taxes  which  the  people  mtist  pay. 
In  Its  lust  for  power  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tmder  Mr.  Truman  spent  in  live  peace- 
time years,  from  July  1,  1945.  to  Jxily  1,  I960, 
i314.000.000.000.  an  amount  greater  by  t**,- 
000,000.000  than  the  total  amount  spent  by 
all  the  33  ^Mrevious  Presidents  in  152  years, 
from  1788  to  July  1.  1941.  In  1931  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  $30  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950.  It  was  over  ISOO.  This 
has  been  merely  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Federal  managers  of  "tax. 
spend,  and  elect."  the  formtila  for  sodaUsm 
proposed  by  the  late  Etarry  Hopkins  and  so 
religlotisly  foUowed  by  the  Roosevrtt  and 
Truman  administrations. 

Through  thU  and  other  policies  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  a  depreasian.  which 
started  in  1929  and  should,  according  to  all 
normal  experience,  have  ended  within  2  or  3 
years,  was  stretched  to  11  years,  and  it  took 
a  war  bocon  to  end  tt.  Throughout  the  life 
of  our  country  there  has  been  no  depression 
to  approech  It,  either  In  length,  sevglty.  or 
cost.  During  this  period  we  had  the  greatest 
unemployment  in  our  history,  with  an  aver- 
age of  lO.OCO.OOO  unemployed.  Have  these 
facts  been  f«gott«n  by  the  people? 

The  war  ended  the  depression  by  putting 
everybody  to  work.  The  war  at  the  same 
time  created  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of 
materials  and  goods  that  kept  Industry  oper- 
ating at  capacity  for  more  than  3  years  after 
the  war  ended. 

During  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  admin- 
istrations, through  deficit  spending  due  in 
large  part,  but  by  no  means  whoUy,  to  the 
war,  the  national  debt  has  been  increaaed 
from  »21.000.000.000  In  1933  to  almost  8360.- 
000.000.000  at  the  present  time,  and  an  in- 
flation has  been  caused  which  has  cut  the 
purcha^ng  power  of  the  dollar  almost  in 
two  as  compared  with  10  years  ago.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  a  drastic  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Uvlng,  and  the  solvency  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  endang«>ed. 
During  this  period  the  »ew  Deal  admin- 
istration has  consistently  followed  a  course 
based  upon  an  alien  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, which,  as  history  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again,  can  have  but  one  end- 
ing— the  complete  loss  at  freedom,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  people  In  a  fully  regi- 
mented and  Socialist  state. 

Again  and  again  have  the  people  been 
warned  of  this.  A  majority,  however,  have 
Ignored  the  warning.  Bought  by  Govern- 
trent  Jobs  and  hand-outs  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  and  cajoled  and  deceived  by  Gov- 
ernment promises  and  by  the  temporary 
benefits  flowing  from  an  Inflated  economy,  a 
majority  of  the  voters  have  chosen  to  con- 
tinue In  office  the  most  Incompetent  and 
unscrupulous  administration  the  country  has 
ever  known — an  administration  which  led 
Senator  Btxb,  of  Virginia,  a  Democrat,  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
July  14.  1949,  referring  to  President  Tru- 
man's speech  the  night  before  on  the  eco- 
nomic report: 

"I  say  that  the  fiscal  program  annotmced 
last  night  by  the  President  is  the  certain 
road  to  ruin.  Unless  the  Congress  and  the 
people  can  defeat  this  program,  we  will  go 
over  the  precipice  of  financial  disaster. 

"Such  a  program  can  only  hold  in  prospect 
tor  business  increased  taxes  or  national  in- 
solvency. Increased  taxes  applied  to  a  dc- 
dining  business  probably  would  reach  a 
point  of  confiscation,  and  Insolvency  would 
mean  default  on  the  public  d^>C.  in  which 
to  now  invested  a  great  part  at  the  security 
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of  the  American  public.  Conttscatlon  would 
mean  soclallam.  and  default  would  mean 
national  bankruptcy." 

It  U  under  these  conditions  that  we  face 
the  prospect  of  a  third  world  war.  with  a 
m^^w.i  debt  of  nearly  1260.000.000.000.  as 
cominred  with  •0O.OOO.OOO.OOO  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n. 

Ii  world  war  in  comes  shortly  and  we 
win  It.  we  shall  be  ruined  economically.  If 
It  Is  deferred  for  a  number  cf  years.  It  Is 
probable  that  we  shall  also  be  ruined  eco- 
nomically: for  there  Is  little  chance  of  rals- 
Inp  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  Increased 
costs  cf  either  a  long  cold  war  or  a  series 
of  wars  with  Russia's  satellite  nations.  This 
nrtalrJy  could  not  be  done  with  an  admln- 
totmtion  which  Insists,  even  In  the  face  of 
a  growing  deficit,  on  politics  and  handouts 
as  usual,  and  opposes  every  constructive 
effort  to  eliminate  nonessential  expenditures. 
The  inevitable  result  wUl  be  the  serious  im- 
pairment. If  not  the  vU-tually  complete  de- 
struction, of  the  piu-chaslng  power  of  the 
dollar. 

As  a  result  of  the  amazing  stampede  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  give  to  the  President 
at  this  time  dictatorial  powers  over  our  econ- 
omy, we  appee-  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
regunented  state,  which  is  what  the  Social- 
ist planners,  of  course,  desire.  If  this  step 
la  taken.  It  may  be  found  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  prevent  the  complete  conver- 
sion of  the  United  States  Into  a  Socialist 
state,  the  goal  of  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion for  n  years. 

Perhaps  it  Is  too  late  to  save  the  country 
from  the  impending  ruin  brought  on  by  the 
New  Deal  administration.  The  only  hope  la 
to  elect  to  office  men  who  will  put  the  good 
of  their  country  above  all  else,  men  who  will 
refuse  to  follow  the  New  Deal  Socialist  line 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. Thl.<5  applies  not  only  to  national  but 
to  State  and  local  offices  as  well. 

The  Republican  Party  seems  to  be  the  only 
available  agency  to  which  to  turn  in  this 
hour  of  need.  Unfortunately.  It  has  shown 
a  lack  of  courage  In  the  past  In  falling 
cquarely  and  vigorously  to  oppose  the  New 
Deal's  Socialist  pro«;ram.  If  the  Republican 
Party  Is  to  survive,  this  course  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  Issue  must  be  squarely  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  whether  they  shall 
have  socialism  or  liberty. 

Verv  sincerely  yours. 

ROBEkT  B    Dkesseb. 


The  Statehood  Bills 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF  CONNECnCTTT 

IS  THE.  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimouj  cor^sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The 
Statehood  Bilb"  under  date  of  Septetn- 
bcr  8.  1950: 

President  Truman  U  right  In  pressing  upon 
the  Senate  the  urgency  of  the  bills  granting 
statehocd  to  Huwail  and  Alaska.  Thu  Is 
Obviously  the  psychological  time  for  their 
passage.  This  action  would  put  us  in  a 
stronger  position  in  the  Piiclilc  when  we 
need  all  the  strength  we  can  muster.  It 
would  be.  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  closing  of 
our  ranks. 

The  sunpori,  for  these  measures,  both  con- 
gressional and  public,  is  widespread  They 
were   adcpted   In   the   House   by   large    ma- 


Jorltlea  It  Is  believed  that  they  can  win 
overwhelming  Senate  approval  if  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  p)ermlta  them  to 
come  to  the  floor.  The  reasons  for  adoption 
are  many  and  sound.  The  ground  for  delay 
at  this  point  is  flimsy  and  may  possibly  be 
unworthy. 

It  has  been  stiggested  that  a  long  Senate 
debate  might  be  precipitated  at  a  time  when 
some  legislators  are  eager  to  get  home  to 
make  political  hay.  This  Is  not  a  valid 
excuse  for  sidetracking  legislation  that  the 
country  wants  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  Is  ready  to  approve.  Behind  this 
suggestion  of  protracted  debate  Is  the  more 
sinister  thesis  that  the  long  objection  will 
come  from  a  small  group  of  Democrats  who 
fear  that  legislative  representatives  of  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  would  support  the  civil 
rights  phases  of  the  Truman  program.  It 
Is  certainly  no  display  of  statecraft  to  Im- 
pede the  legislation  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
Ua  order  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
minority. 

The  President's  appeal  should  be  heeded. 
The  measures  should  be  brought  out  and 
adopted   before   any   adjournment. 


American    Medical    Association    Attack 
Upon  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  simple  truth  that  needs  constant  rep- 
etition in  these  days  of  confusion  and 
pressure.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  our  democracy  depends 
for  its  strength  upon  the  wLsdom  of  an 
informed  people — a  public  that  has  ac- 
cess to  the  fact.s  about  important  issues 
so  that  each  American  can  weigh  all 
sides  of  controversial  questions  and  come 
to  his  own  independent  conclusions. 

That  independence  of  mind  ls  Amer- 
ica's greatest  strength.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  under  Communist  or  Fascist  dic- 
tatorship.s.  AnylhinK  that  seeks  to  un- 
dermine that  independence,  that  seeks 
to  substitute  manufactured  stereotypes 
for  independent  opinion  seeks,  in  effect, 
to  weaken  and  erode  our  strength  and 
to  drug  our  minds. 

AM.1  CAMPAIGN  STASTS  OCTOBEB 

To  help  preserve  that  independence 
of  mind.  I  call  attention  to  a  forthcom- 
ing asi-ault  on  American  free  thought 
which  will  be  among  t};c  heaviest  ever 
launched  by  powerful  interests.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  forthcoming  advertis- 
ing campaign  which  the  medical  lobby 
will  launch  in  the  press  and  radio  start- 
ing October  8,  expending  for  this  one 
month  alone  $1,110,000.  That  sat- 
uration campaign  is  designed  to  spread 
by  massive  injections  of  untruths,  lies, 
distortions,  and  innuendoes  a  contagious 
infection  among  our  people  so  that  they 
will  fall  victim  to  the  big-lie  technique 
of  the  medical  lobby's  $100,000  a  year 
propagandists. 

These  doctors  of  public  opinion  are 
seeking  to  doctor,  drug,  and  slug  the 
American  jseople  into  t)elievtng  the  crude 
big  lie  that  sickness  is  health;  that  in- 


surance Is  socialism  and  communLsm; 
that  the  President's  plan  for  National 
Health  Insurance  is  .socialized  medicine. 
With  90  000.000  printed  political  tracts 
and  diatribes  and  other  special  pieces  of 
propaganda,  these  political  medicine 
men  are  shouting  ^rom  their  milUon- 
doUar  soapboxes,  microphones  and 
presses  against  health  inMjrance. 

The  medical  hucksters  are  not  merely 
attacking  the  President's  health  pro- 
gram. They  are  not  only  attacking  Fed- 
eral aid  to  train  more  and  badly  needed 
doctors  and  health  personnel.  They  are 
not  merely  attacking  Federal  aid  to  in- 
crease local  health  units  in  American 
communities  throughout  the  land.  They 
are  not  merely  attacking  disability  in- 
surance. 

AMA   CAMPAIGN    AGAINST   TAIK   DFAL 

No;  they  are  using  these  needed  lecis- 
lative  measure  as  springboards  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  defeat  all  Fair  Deal 
measures  and  supporters.  This  is  a  fight 
against  progress  itself  in  economic  anJ 
social  fields.  The  AMA  is  a  Dr.  Jekyll 
In  the  held  of  medicine;  it  is  a  rampag- 
ing Mr  Hyde  about  measures  to  meet 
human  needs.  Willfully  suppressing  in- 
dependent-minded doctors,  it  is  launch- 
ing a  million-dollar  attack  against  the 
Pair  Deal  and  against  this  administra- 
tion and  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
who  supports  the  idea  that  we  can  hope 
and  plan  for  a  better  life. 

The  magnitude  of  that  campaign 
against  progress  can  be  realized  from  the 
outlined  report  of  propxjsed  action  in 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  August  26.  1950, 
which  in  substance  is  quoted  further  on 
in  this  discussion.  According  to  the 
medical  lobby's  chief  propagandists, 
their  saturation  campaign  is  designed  to 
invade  every  home  where  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  radio  can  be  found.  "The 
combined  weight  of  that  attack  un- 
doubtedly Is  designed  to  have  a  narcotic 
effect  upon  the  American  mind,  to 
deaden  it  with  a  platitudinous  repeti- 
tion of  untruths  and  slanders,  to  inocu- 
late it  against  the  truth  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  the  sound  and  sensible 
way  to  take  the  dollar  sign  out  of 
sickne.ss. 

I  submit  that  this  spurious  AMA  cam- 
paign is  a  terrible  threat  to  freedom  cf 
American  thought.  Let  me  document 
that  statement  and  indicate  the  preci.se 
type  of  threat — a  threat  that  is  real  and 
as  dangerous  and  ominous  as  that  of 
communism  or  fascism. 

LOBBT    StrPPRZSSCS    LIBZkAI.    DOCTJkS 

The  medical  lobby's  huckster  drive 
could  only  be  launched  through  the  cur- 
tailment of  free  thought  among  the 
medical  profession  itself.  This  million- 
dollar  propaganda  campaign  struck  first 
at  the  freedom  of  countless  independ- 
ent-minded doctors — the  legion  of  those 
who  do  not  accept  supinely  the  canned 
and  stagnant  economic  and  political 
views  of  the  AMA  hierarchy.  Our  doc- 
tors were  never  asked  whether  they  ap- 
proved of  such  a  campaign.  Our  doc- 
tors were  never  asked  whether  they  wp.nt 
to  contribute  millions  to  play  politics 
with  health,  whether  they  wanted  to 
aline  with  and  assess  themselves  S25  a 
year  for  such  a  low  purpose  Our  doc- 
tors were  never  permitted  to  say  whether 
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or  not  they  would  prefer  to  devote  this 
money  to  furthering  medical  research, 
to  the  discovery  of  new  dnigs  to  amelio- 
rate human  stillering.  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  to  bring  the  nur- 
acies  of  modem  medicine  within  the 
reach  of  every  family. 

No;  our  doctors  were  never  asked 
what  they  thought  of  such  a  compulsory 
assessment  to  finance  this  huckstering 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  against 
the  spirit  of  Uberalism  itself.  They 
were  never  asked  because  their  disap- 
proval would  prevent  such  a  campaign. 
Proof  of  that  statement  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  1949.  tshen  the  med.cal 
lobby  first  conceived  of  ihese  $25  politi- 
cal-assessment dues,  but  on  a  so-called 
voluntary  basis,  more  than  one  out  cf 
ever>-  three  physicians  did  not  pay  up. 
And  this  refusal  came  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous pressures  which  a  few  leaders 
of  the  medical  hierarchy  can  and  did 
direct  against  the  average  hard-working, 
•nonpoliticking"  doctor. 

AMA  praMrrs  no  opposttion 
These     independent-minded     doctors 
never  had  a  chance  to  assert  their  views 
about  the  monstrosity  of  being  compelled 
*o  contribute  to  a  corruption  fund  of 
more  than  $3  000.000   per  year  out  of 
which  $1,110  000  was  to  be  spent  in  2 
weeks  of   October  alone   to  promote   a 
false  and  malicious   huckstering  cam- 
paign.   The    medical    body    arrtxgantly 
thrust  aside  such  a  plea  from  physicians 
that  they  be  allowed   to  express  their 
views  through  a  secret  poll.    Instead,  the 
medical  lobby  declared  that  any  AMA 
member  who  did  not  pay  the  assessment 
would  face  the  most  stringent  disriplin- 
ary  action— loss  of  AMA  membership. 
For  many  doctors  this  would  amount  to 
professional  blacklistmg.  loss  of  hospi- 
tal connections  and  perhaps  the  loss  of 
most  of  their  private  practice.    For  the 
patients,  for  us  who  might  count  that 
doctor  our  family  physician,  it  might 
mean  that  we  could  longer  have  his  serv- 
ices. 

SZTKS    LOCTTtNG    AlXUS 

So  with  the  independent-minded  doc- 
tors bottled  up.  the  medical  lobby  in  a 
few  short  weeks  shall  soon  launch  its 
assault  and  thereby  endanger  freedom 
of  though  for  all  independent  Americans. 
For  the  medical  lobby  is  seeking  to  en- 
Ust  millions  of  other  doUars  in  tie-in  ad- 
vertisements and  canned  material.  It 
is  turning  for  support  to  many  of  the 
scarlet  groups  which  always  have  money 
to  spend  to  block  Uberal  measures  in- 
tended to  meet  human  needs  and  to  ad- 
vance progress.  The  medical  lobby  is 
seeking  out  aU  the  groups  which  support 
reactionaries — the  backers  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government, 
the  private  utility  lobbies.  With  their 
allies,  they  hope  for  tie-in  advertise- 
ments which  may  reach  the  sUggering 
cost  of  $19,000,000. 

Tlunk  of  that— a  total  of  $20,000,000; 
over  a  million  dollars  from  AMA  cam- 
paign funds,  and  probably  $19,000,000 
iie-in  advertisements;  spent  not  for  med- 
ical research,  not  to  bring  cancer  or 
diseases  of  the  heart,  or  arthritis  or 
rheumatism,  or  cerebral  palsy,  under 
conUX)l.      Twenty    million    dollars    not 


spent  for  any  of  the  other  diseases  that 
plague  and  cripple  or  kill  so  many  mil- 
lions, but  spent  for  crass  political  at- 
tacks on  health  insurance,  which  as  a 
part  of  the  of  the  social-seciuity  system 
is  intended  to  help  the  American  people. 
Thus,  a  $20,000  000  saturation  cam- 
paign shall  sweep  through  the  Umted 
States  shortly  to  form  and  manipulate 
mass  opinion  against  its  own  self-inter- 
est. 

Do  not  think  for  yourself,  says  the 
medical  lobby  insLstendy.  from  the  paid 
columns  of  your  daily  and  weekly  paper: 
Insurance  is  socialism  and  communism. 
The  President's  plan  for  national  health 
insurance  is  socialized  medicine.  Every- 
thing we  do  not  like  is  socialism  and 
commumsm. 

What  if  we  do  not  have  enough  doctors 
or  hospitals?  The  medical  lobby  dis- 
misses that  as  unimportant.  Under  the 
heading  of  socialism  and  communism 
they  dismiss  vitally  important  plans  to 
help  our  medical  schools  out  of  their 
financial  troubles.  They  ignore  the 
pleas  for  Federal  aid  which  would  enable 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to  get 
medical  trairung.  Also  ignored  by  the 
AMA  are  the  desperate  niral  needs  for 
doctors  and  their  services. 

To  conceal  its  moral  bankruptcy,  the 
medical  lobby  is  seeking  to  overwhelm 
every  source  of  public  expression,  to 
shout  louder  and  longer  ttian  all  the 
forces  of  truth,  to  cry  down  ail  facts  and 
saturate  our  eyes.  ears,  and  our  very 
minds  with  its  all-pervasive  cry  of  reac- 
tion. 

And  therein  Ues  the  grave  threat  to 
our  independence  of  mind  and  advance- 
ment. Here  we  see  propagandas  mil- 
Ions  of  dollars  ranged  against  the  pen- 
nies of  truth  in  a  death  struggle.  For 
days  on  end,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
that  raging  fever  of  falsehood — on  the 
air  and  in  the  press.  By  dint  of  repeti- 
tion, the  medical  lobby  hopes  to  cor- 
rupt all  thought,  stamp  out  all  reflec- 
uon.  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  huck- 
sters. 

If  this  campaign  succeeds,  then  we 
shall  Witness  the  begining  of  a  new  and 
evil  mechanism  on  the  American 
scene — the  unparalleled  use  of  money 
to  dominate  and  control  all  thought. 
Money — and  money  in  staggering 
amounts— will  be  the  open  sesame  to  all 
future  contests,  for  with  enough  money. 
selfish  interests  will  feel  able  to  mold 
public  opmion  as  they  will  without  fear 

of  truth. 

I  do  not  think  this  evil  day  is  yet  upon 
us.  It  do  not  think  that  this  raging 
fever  of  falsehood,  injected  by  the  medi- 
cal lobby  into  the  American  body  politic, 
can  withstand  the  serum  of  truth.  That 
is  why  I  sound  this  warning  and  urge  all 
forces  of  liberalism  in  this  country  to 
mobilize  against  the  coming  attack  of 
the  medical  lobby. 

I  call  upon  our  forces  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  upon  ail  liberal-thinking  Ameri- 
cans, upon  the  leaders  of  our  free-trade 
unions,  and  upon  our  independent- 
minded  physicians  to  help  spread  the 
truth  to  coimterattacJt  the  lies  of  the 
medical  lobby.  We  must  not  abandon 
the  field  to  the  forces  of  reaction.  We 
must  stand  and  fight. 


For  against  the  medical  loMOy's  mil- 
lions there  is  the  antidote  of  truth.  And 
that  antidote  can  and  must  be  spread  by 
al  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  the  progress  and  the  satis- 
faction of  their  needs. 

The  article  on  the  AMA  campaign  was 
published  in  the  Augtist  26.  1950,  issue  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Wky  Are  ABcricaa  StlSen  Ficktinf  m 
Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  ILEE 

or  WTST  vaecufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATIVES 

Friday,  September  IS.  1950 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  question. 
Why  are  American  soldiers  fighting  in 
Korea?  supplying  this  statement  with  its 
title,  has  be^n  propounded  to  me  in  let- 
ters received  daily  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fighting  in  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 
It  is  a  fair  question.      Every  American 
citizen  should  have  it  answered  fairly 
and  to  his  or  her  satisfaction.     The  un- 
provoked  invasion  of   South   Korea   is 
the   latest   Communist   otitrage  against 
the  United  Nations  and  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world,  and  should 
be  recognized  for  what  it  reaUy  is.    It 
is  a  flagrant  act  of  aggression  stxih  as 
the  United  Nations  is  authorized,  con- 
stituted, and  pledged  to  resist,  suppress, 
and  punish,  no  matter  when,  where,  or 
by  what  nation  committed.      It  is  an 
act  of  crass  opportunism,  not  to  men- 
tion a  violation  of  the  precepts  that  the 
Communists  themselves  had  agreed  to 
ooserve.     It  is  well  to  review  briefly  the 
historical  record.     This  shows  that  Rus- 
sia— whose  approval  of  the  aggression  is 
clearly  indicated — has  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  further  its  nefarious  pimposes  by 
the  same  kind  of  opportunian. 

The  story  of  Korea  cannot  be  related 
in  a  few  words.  Events  leading  up  to 
the  present  atuation  4n  that  unhappy 
country  cover  a  lot*  period  of  years, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement 
we  will  begin  with  the  Japanese  sur- 
render in  1945. 

Russia  did  not  enter  tato  the  war 
against  Japan  until  August  8,  1945.  just 
2  days  before  the  Japanese  announced 
their  Intention  to  surrender.  In  its 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan  the 
Russian  Government  positively  endorsed 
and  reaffirmed  the  declaration  made 
some  time  before  at  Cairo  and  restated 
at  Potsdam  that  "the  Japanese  will  be 
driven  out  of  Korea  and  that  country" 
(not  part  of  it.  but  aU  of  it)  "will  be 
made  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 

nation." 

Immediately  following  her  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Japan.  Russia  sent 
her  forces  sweeping  down  through  Man- 
churia. By  the  time  Japan  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  Russian  Army  was  in 
south  Manchuria  poised  on  the  north - 
em  border  of  Korea,  apparently  ready 
to  continue  her  sweep  down  across  the 
entire  Korean  Peninsula.     At  this  time. 
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with  the  Japanese  ready  and  willing  to 
surrender  at  once  their  great  army  and 
all   Its  equipment   then   in   Korea,   the 
United  States  had  no  troops  in  Korea 
to  accept   the  surrender,   in  fact,   none 
nearer  than  the  Philippines      To  solve 
the  problem  of  accepting  the  Japanese 
surrender    quickly    and    efficiently,    the 
allies  ajjreed — at  the  highest  level — that 
Russia  could  take  the  surrender  in  Korea 
down   to   the   thirty-eighth   parallel   of 
latitude,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  United 
Sutes  could  get  her  forces  into  Korea 
they  wuuid  accept  the  surrender  up  to 
the  line  determined  upon      The  line  was 
never  intended  to  divide  Korea,  nor  to 
have  any  political  significance  whatever. 
The  Ruiisian   forces   moved   immrdi- 
fttcly  after  making  this  agreement    They 
moved  Into  Korea  on  Auku.si    12.   194.^, 
but  instead  of   stopping   at   the  thirty- 
eiKhth   parallel,   they  continued   south- 
ward     The  United  SUtes  did   not  net 
her   forces   from    the    Philippines   into 
Korea  until   September  8.    1945.   nearly 
1  month  after  the  Russians  moved  in. 
Our  forces,  with  Kreat  difficulty,  forced 
the     Russians     to     move     back     to     the 
thirty-eiKhth  parallel  line.     When  they 
did   move   back,   they   at  once  clamped 
down  the   iron  curtain  exactly  on  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel      And  since  that 
time,   no  American,   official  or  civilian, 
no    commi.s-sion    nor    commissioner,    no 
representative  of  the  United  Nations,  no 
representative    or   citizen    of    any    free 
country   in   the   world,   has   been   per- 
mitted to  cross  that  line. 

After  the  Russians  accepted  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese  forces  in  Korea 
down  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and 
closed  down  their  curtain,  the  question 
of  ort?anizing  and  establishint?  a  govern- 
ment for  Korea  came  to  the  front.  After 
a  continuous  but  fruitless  effort  by  the 
United  States  to  work  out  with  Russia 
a  basis  for  unifying  the  country,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  organization  aRieed 
that  all  of  Korea  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative self-government  of  its  own 
choosinK.  This  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  U»ited  Nations  and  sent 
to  Korea  to  assist  in  establishing  a  free 
government  and  to  observe  and  see  that 
free  elections  were  held.  The  United 
States  also  sent  a  commission.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  established  a  similar 
commission,  but  that  commission  de- 
chned  to  funcliun  in  respect  to  what  is 
now  South  Korea.  The  Russians  set 
up  a  Communist  government  In  North 
Korea  This  North  Korean  Government 
refused  not  only  to  take  any  part  in  the 
South  Korean  elections,  but  refu.'^ed  to 
let  either  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion, the  United  States  Commission, 
anybody  connected  with  either,  or  any 
representative  of  any  outside  nation  or 
organization — other  than  communis- 
tic—enter  North  Korea. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  left  for 
the  United  Nations  to  do  but  to  direct 
and  supervise  a  free  election  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free.  Independent, 
democratic  government  in  South  Korea. 
This  was  done  1  he  Republic  of  Korea 
came  Into  being  and  was  recognized  by 


the  United  States  and  26  other  coun- 
tries. 

Under  Russian  direction,  a  North 
Korean  Army,  estimated  to  number 
100.000.  was  organized,  trained  by  Rus- 
sian military  experts  and  equipped,  not 
only  With  arms  and  munitions  taken 
over  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese Army,  but  also  with  modem  Rus- 
sian tanks  and  other  Improved  instru- 
mentalities of  war  Evidently  believing 
this  army  to  be  strong  enough  to  Invade 
and  take  over  South  Korea.  Rassia  with- 
drew her  troops  from  North  Korea, 

In  South  Korea,  the  United  SUtes 
military  mi.ssjon  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  training  a  !»ecurity  force  «ufB- 
clent  to  preserve  internal  stability  and 
resist  .successfully  sporadic  raids  from 
acroM  the  border  The  force  was  not 
designed  to  resist  a  full-dress  aggressor 
invasion  such  as  occurred 

On  the  25th  day  of  June  1950.  without 
any  declaration  of  war.  without  notice 
or  warning,  a  North  Korean  army  of  over 
100  000  men.  spear-headed  by  Russian- 
built  tanks,  swept  across  the  famous 
thirty-eighth  parallel  into  South  Korea 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  laying  the 
country  waste,  destroying  its  govern- 
ment and  forcing  Its  people  to  accept 
the  domination  of  communistic  rule 
The  raid  was  patterned  after  that  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  marked  by  similar  ele- 
ments of  betrayal,  .surpri.se.  and  duplic- 
ity. Its  Initial  success  was.  of  course, 
costly  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  the  world 
over.  It  was  a  direct  challenge,  not  only 
to  the  United  Nations,  but  also  to  all  free 
nations  holding  a  membership  in  that 
body.  Its  final  success  would  mean  the 
collap.se  of  the  United  Nations  and  would 
imperil    every    free    nation    throughout 

the  world. 

This  treacherous  attack  presented  the 
free  world  with  two  alternatives.  The 
United  Nations  and  its  members,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  must  either  lie 
down  and  tamely  submit  to  Soviet  dom- 
ination, with  the  consequent  lass  of  free- 
dom and  of  our  status  as  independent 
nations,  or  all  must  join  with  the  United 
Nations  in  its  fight  to  preserve  a  world 
in  which  men  can  be  free  Under  au- 
thority granted  by  its  Charter,  the 
United  Nations  called  upon  all  of  its 
member  nations  to  join  in  the  fight.  The 
United  States  and  other  members  have 
resp)onded  to  the  call. 

Tlierefore,  one  important  fact  that 
should  be  known  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  that  our  country  is  not 
fighting  in  Korea  alone.  The  war  is  that 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  flies  above  our  troops 
by  the  side  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
piftv- three  nations  of  the  world  are  our 
allies,  and  a  number  of  these.  Including 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Prance,  and  the  Netherlands, 
have  already  sent  contingents  of  troops, 
naval  ves-sels,  and  air  units  to  join  us  in 
the  combat  Others  have  offered  to  send 
troops,  while  still  others  have  offered 
Important  supplies.  Altogether,  30  na- 
tions have  offered  a.ssistance  in  various 
forms  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  this 
Is  a   light  for  our  very  lives.     We  are 


fightinR  for  our  freedom  and  that  of  our 
families.  We  are  fighting  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  of  our  homes. 
We  are  fighting  for  and  with  the  United 
Nations — the  world's  one  and  last  hope 
for  peace.  We  are  fighting  for  all  free- 
dom-loving peoples  the  world  over.  We 
are  fighting  for  hberty  again.st  tyranny. 
We  are  fighting  a  battle  against  the  most 
deadly  enemy  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  have  ever  faced,  a  battle  we  must 
not  lose,  a  battle  that,  with  our  own 
might,  the  aid  of  our  allies,  and  the  help 
of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  we  must  win. 


Coast  Guard  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NonTM  c\ti<>i.:nA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Sevtember  IS.  1950 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  transcripts 
of  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Wa.shington.  N,  C. 

Coast  Guard  Dat 
WASHINGTON    CHAMBrm    or    commkkci.    "the 

ORIGINAL  WASHINGTON,"  WASHINGTON.  N  C  , 
At'CUST  4.  1W50.  THE  ONE  HINDRBD  AND 
SIXTIETH   ANNIVtRSART.  COABT  GUARD   DAT 

Clyde  Harrison,  We  vant  to  thank  the 
peuple  or  North  Carolina,  of  Beaufort  County, 
Mr  A  B,  Futrell,  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  radio  station  WRRF.  and 
radio  station  WHED,  to  every  single  person 
in  North  Carolina  who  contributed  some 
small  part,  we  thank  you  very  much:  also 
to  the  Washington  Park  Garden  Club  for 
taking  care  of  all  concessions  here  In  Wash- 
ington Park  today. 

It  is  now  a  great  pleasure  of  mine  to  in- 
troduce to  you  the  honorable  mayor  ol  Wash- 
ington.  N.   C  .   Dr.   L.   H.   SwlndeU. 

Dr.  Swindell.  Mr  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  happy 
to  have  as  our  guests  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  We  are  also  happy  to  have  with 
us  today  a  man  who  has  been  always  in- 
terested In  the  Coast  Guard,  He  has  done 
everything  In  his  power  to  give  the  Coast 
Guard  that  to  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled, and  the  Coast  Guard  loves  him  He 
is  not  only  interested  in  the  Coast  Gu.ird 
but  he  U  Interested  In  the  district  which 
he  represents,  and  he  has  served  this  dis- 
trict With  honor  and  credit,  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  State  and  Nation — our 
own  Herbert  Bonner.  We  should  be  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  Coast  Guard.  They 
play  an  Important  part  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  more  than  we  possibly  realize. 
Therefore,  It  Is  a  pleasure  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
city  of  Washington  and  Beaufort  County  to 
welcome  to  Washington  the  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  distinguished  guests  who 
have  come  from  near  and  far  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  make  It  one  of  the  best 
In  Its  history.    I  thank  you. 

Clyde  Harrison,  Thank  you.  Mayor  Swin- 
dell. At  thlo  time  we  would  like  to  recognize 
some  of  our  distinguished  oSlcials  sitting  on 
this  -stand: 

MaJ,  Gen.  L.  E.  Woods.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  commanding.  Aircraft  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  Atlantic,  based  at  Cherry  Point. 
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N.  C.  He  U  aleo  oommAnder  of  th«  Seeond 
lAarlne  Corps  Air  Wing.  Mj^or  Ocnerml 
Woods. 

Capt.  L.  H.  Baker,  United  State*  Coact 
Guard.  Commander  PUth  Ooait  Otiard  Dla- 
trlct.  Norfolk.  Va.    Captain  Baker, 

Capt.  A.  L.,  Pord.  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  Operations  Dtrtalon.  PUtb  Coast 
Guard  District.    Captain  Pord. 

Capt  8  C  Unbolm,  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  Commandlnc  OOcer  at  the  Btaabeth 
City  Coast  Guard  Air  Station.  CapUln  Un- 
holm. 

Twenty-one  yean  a^  there  was  a  man  sit- 
ting on  this  stage  who  was  ebalnnan  of  sucb 
a  celebration  In  our  town — Mr  K.  L.  Roe- 
imck  Today,  31  year*  later,  we  bavc  bis 
■on.  J  Uax  Roebtirk.  wtto  Is  small  In  sta- 
ture but  btg  in  clTlc  and  community  allstrs 
and  who  Is  the  over-all  chairman  for  Coast 
Guard  day  In  Washlnfton.  N  C.  Mr  Roe- 
burk 

We  alao  bare  wltb  us  today  a  man  also 
•mall  In  stature  tmt  very  large  In  commun- 
ity aflalrs  and  In  bis  work     He  has  worked 
diligently  wltb  all  of  the  committee*  to  stag* 
this  big  occasion      I  now  present  U)  you  the 
president    of    the   Washington    Chamber    of 
Commerre   Mr  Jarl  E   Bowers 
Jarl  Bowna,  Thank  you.  Clyde. 
Prleiuls.  neighbors  and  guests.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  pleastire  to  welcome  you  to  the  original 
Washington  and  Washington  Park  on  behalf 
of  the  Washington  Chamber   of   Cotnmerce 
and  the  good  people  of  Washington  Park  for 
the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  ot 
that   great  organisation,  the   United  Stales 
Coast  Guard.    We  are  very  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing the  Fifth  Coast  Guard  District  to  cele- 
brate their  one  htindred  and  sixtieth  annlTer- 
sary  in  our  city.    I  consider  the  one  man  most 
responsible  lor  having  the  Coast  Guard  be- 
stow  this    honor   upon   u*   Is   otir   devoted 
friend  and  mt^st  capable  Representative  from 
the  First  Congressional  DUtrict  of  North  Car- 
olina, the  Honorable  HxaantT  C  BoKinta.  One 
of  hi*  many  duties  m  the  United  States  Con- 
gress  Is   ranking   member   of    the    Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaherles  Committee.     He  is  also 
chairman    of    the    subcommittee    on    Coast 
Guard,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  turn 
the  mike  over  to  none  other  than  our  good 
friend.  HxasxaT  Bonnes. 

Hekbext  Bonner  Mr  Chairman,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  and  my  friends:  It  Is  Indeed  a 
great  honor  that  my  home  town  has  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  this  occasion.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  town  of  Washington, 
and  In  particular  the  chamt)er  of  commerce, 
for  their  splendid  work  in  making  this  day 
a  great  success.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  efTort  has  been  put  forth  In 
preparation  for  the  event.  To  all  who  have 
lent  a  hand  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  today  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  a  great  arm  of  our  national  defense,  a 
service  whose  histoid  reaches  back  to  the 
beginning  of  these  United  States.  During 
the  160  years  of  the  Coast  Guard's  life  It 
has  grown  from  a  tiny  service  created  pri- 
marily to  chase  tmugglers  from  our  coast  to 
an  organization  which  perhaps  has  as  wide  a 
range  of  duties  and  responsibilities  as  any 
In  our  Armed  Forces,  In  times  of  peace  its 
men  are  called  ujxin  to  police  our  shores  and 
the  navigable  waters  and  to  enlorce  the  law 
on  the  high  seas.  To  them  the  task  also 
follows  of  manning  the  lifeboat  stations, 
ships  and  air  stations  and  be  ever  ready  and 
diligent  to  answer  any  call  of  distress,  what- 
soever It  may  be  A  big  part  of  their  Job  Is 
to  keep  accidents  and  disaster  from  occurring. 
One  way  it  does  this  is  by  maintaining  aids 
to  navi>;ation.  such  as  URhthouses,  llght- 
shlpw.  land  statlor.s,  radio  beacons,  buoy  spot 
signals  and  guides  to  conduct  ships  safely 
Into  port  through  the  dfu-kness.  la  time  of 
war.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  their  peace- 
time functions,  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard 


are  caDad  npon  to  gnard  th*  *••  Iadc*  f  cr 
convoys,  to  man  the  landing  craft  that  spear- 
head tbe  InvaakA.  and  to  man  the  troop 
transports  that  carry  our  men  to  tb*  foreign 
shore.     Tlirougbout  these  years  tbls  nobte 
service  has  written  its  record  blgb  In  tbe  an- 
nals erf  naval  history.     It  bas  truly  been  a 
record  of  courage,  sacrlflce.  valor,  and  hon- 
orable serncc.     Pcrbap*  It  to  fitting  as  we 
stand  bcre  today  eelebratHig  tb«  blrtbday 
of  this  organlaatlan  wboae  life  parallels  tb« 
growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation  that  w* 
reexamine  the   principles  upon   which   tbls 
great  Nation  was  founded.     Tbe  men  and 
women  who  settled  tbto  land  from  foreign 
shores   sought    a    new    kind    of    life.      Tbey 
sougbt   a  lift  of   liberty.     Tbcy   sought   a 
llf*  that  oacr*d  an  oppcrtunlty  to  all  men, 
re«ardl«ss   ot   race   or  ascd      Tb«T   sought 
a    life    which    oOered    no    fear    of    oppres- 
sion   from    ruler    or    dictator.      Tbe    story 
cf  America  is  indeed  tbe  story  of  tbe  acbler*" 
ment  of  tbto  new  way  of  life     Today  w*.  tbe 
American  people,  arc  faced  with  tbe  moat 
critical  cnals  in  our  history      I  someume* 
believe  in  my  own  heart  that  Ood  Almighty 
destined  tbe  free  American  peopU  to  guard 
and  protect  tbe  freedom  of  the  otber  men 
and    women    throughout    tbe    length    and 
breadth  of  the  world     All  of  tbe  Institution* 
which    are   engrained    In    our    heritage    are 
being    treated    as   they   never   have    before. 
The  Immediate  future  Is  one  of  extreme  sacri- 
fice.    We   must   call   forth   all   our   energies 
and  resources  to  prepare  for  what  threaten* 
to  be  our  greatest  challenge.     It   U  Indeed 
a  time  of  cotirage  on  our  part.    Many  of  our 
precious   liberties   wUl   be   stispended      Our 
men  will  be  once  again  called  to  the  defense 
of    oiu    country    and    the   defense    of    other 
people  who  enjoy  and  desire  both  freedom 
and    privilege*    that    we    are    blessed    with. 
Price  control,  wage  control,  and  rationing 
are   eminent.     There    Is   no   place   for   self- 
ishness and  greed  in  this  period.     Hoarding 
and  profiteering  will  not  be  tolerated.    I  re- 
peat, hoarding  and  profiteering  will  not  be 
tolerated.     The    men    that    stand   in    Korea 
today   are   not   proGteerlng.     The   men   that 
defend  freedom  In  Korea  today  are  not  profit- 
eering.   They  are  offering  their  all  that  you 
might  gather  here  as  free  men  and  women 
and  that  others  around  the  face  of  the  earth 
might  have  the  privilege  that  ycu  so  enjoy. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  the  great  hope  of  the 
American  adventure  Is  that  one  day  It  will 
bring  the  sacrament  of  freedom  to  the  people 
of  the  earth. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio.  He  attended  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London 
and  began  his  career  alter  receiving  a  com- 
mission as  an  ensign  In  1921.  Since  that 
time  he  has  served  many  a  term  both  at  sea 
and  on  shore.  He  early  demonstrated  his 
abllliy  as  an  executive  and  an  administrator 
and  in  the  late  twenties  served  as  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy at  New  London.  And  let  me  pause  here 
to  say  that  in  our  midst  today  there  are 
second-year  classmen  from  New  London — 
young  men  who  will  soon  be  the  leaders  of 
this  great  service — and  to  you.  my  friends 
and  my  heme  people.  I  ask  that  you  be  par- 
ticularly hospitable  to  these  ycung  men  to- 
day The  present  speaker,  after  serving  as 
commanding  oflScer  of  several  destroyers,  was 
detached  and  transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  at  Washington  In  l^T.  where 
he  served  as  technical  adviser  and  '  as  later 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
ference in  England  During  World  War  n 
he  served  as  commanding  officer  of  an  attack 
transport  and  participated  In  amphibious 
operations  In  north  Africa.  Sicily,  the  Gil- 
bert Islands,  and  the  Marshall  Islands.  For 
his  meritorious  service  during  these  assign- 
ments he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Navy  Unit  of  Commendation. 
Shortly    after    the    war    he    was    appointed 


AKtstnnt  Commandnat  of  tbt  United  State* 
Coast  Onard  and  on  October  13.  1MB,  be  waa 
nominated  toy  President  Truman  to  become 
Oommnndaat.  He  took  hto  oOee  as  Oom- 
mandnnt  on  January  1.  1980.  It  to  a  high 
booor.  a  great  prlvUegc.  tbarcfore.  to  bave 
bere  wltbln  our  mldstt.  and  to  me  a  personal 
pleasure,  to  Introduce  to  you  such  an  out- 
standing American,  and  a  great  defender  at 
oar  national  fre«<loai.  I  preaent  Vice  Adm. 
Merlin  OlVeal.  Commandant  at  tbe  United 
States  coast  Guard. 

Vice  Adm.  Mannr  OKcax.  Tbank  yon.  Mr. 
Congre**man. 

Mr  Mayor.  gOe*U.  fellow  Coast  Guard  men. 
active  and  retired.    Prlcnds.  to  be  wltb  you 
today  to  not  only  a  prtvUege  but  my  pleasure. 
I  bare  a  particular  reaaon  for  cmpbadzlng 
tbto  fact.     All  of  us.  of  eottrse.  have  Mrtb- 
days.     As  we  grow  older  many  of  us  prefer 
to  obeerrc  our  annivcrwury  more  and  more 
quietly  In  the  faint  bope  tbat  otben  will 
permit  ti*  to  forget  tbst  pawage  of  time,  but 
today  on  tbto  4tb  of  August  we  are  eele> 
brating  one  blrtbday   wltb  pnde   and   ac- 
claim— tbe     one     hundred     and     sutletb 
anniversary  of  tbe  beglaning  at  tbe  United 
State*    Coaet    Guard.    Today,    In    fact,    we 
mark  the  completion  of  anotber  decade  of 
lu  service  to  mankind   and  In   any  event, 
whether  It  to  celebrated  or  merely  obaerved. 
birthdays  were  Intended  to  be  spent  Impar- 
tially wltb  those  who  wtob  us  well.    I  count 
myself  fortunate  on  tbto  memorable  occasion 
to  be  among  friends  of  tbe  Coast  Guard. 
Congressman  Bovivn.  chairman  of  tbe  House 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  Affairs,  to  and 
always  bas  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  our 
service     He   and  Mrs.  Bonner  have  shown 
their  friendship  by  their  gracious  Invitation 
to  Mrs.  OKeal  and  to  me  to  attend  tbto  oeto- 
bration.    There  to  something  heartwarming 
about  being  invited  home  to  meet  the  folks. 
The  many  cotirtesles  that  have  been  extended 
to  us  since  our  arrival  here  In  Washington 
are  greatly  apprecUited.    There  also  has  been 
a  strong  and  close  relationship  between  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  part,  in  the  tide- 
water part  and  the  Outer  Banks.    It  to  the 
natural    kinship    that   follows    among    men 
who  love  the  sea  and  its  traditions.    I  am  re- 
minded   of   several    well-known    families   of 
North   Carolina   who   have   made   the   Coast 
Guard  a  career.    Grandfathers,  fathers,  sons, 
uncles,  brothers,  nephew* — even  entire  fam- 
ilies  have   JoLaed  tbe   s«-vice — a   degree   of 
participation  of  which  no  other  State   can 
boast. 

Cltde  HAUisoif.  Th&nk  you.  Admiral 
O'Neal,  for  a  very  timely  message.  At  thto 
time  we  want  to  recognize  Don  Pierce,  pro- 
gram director  of  Station  WRRF,  who  will  aid 
In  the  commentary  on  the  event*  stated  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

We  are  very  fortunate  today  In  having  Lt. 
David  Oliver,  who  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing  the  crack  helicopter  pilot  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  who  will  explain  to 
you  the  different  events  which  are  atx>ut  to 
take  place.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
Lt.  David  Oliver,  of  the  Ell2at>eth  City  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station,  Lieutenant  Oliver. 

Lt.  David  Ouwa.  Harrison's  choice  of  arti- 
cles was  a  little  bit  exaggerated — articles  and 
also  adjectives.  However.  I  thank  you  for  It. 
1  am  glad  to  be  here.  My  Job  today  to  to 
explain  to  you  and  to  keep  you  up  with  the 
events  and  give  you  a  short  glimpse  of  the 
Coast  Guard  eqtilpment.  Due  to  the  river 
bere  being  a  far  distance  inland,  we  were 
unable  to  bring  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  this 
close.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of 
the  Coaet  Guard  equipment.  However,  we 
will  mention  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Coast  Gtiard  cutters  which 
do  so  many  Jobs  on  the  high  seas.  Today, 
however,  we  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  Inshore  and  in  these 
waters  and  areas  around  Wafhington.     Ycu 
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havf  «lr*adT  »**n  MOM  OC  tl»*  M}Ulpment  on 
dUpUy    »u<h   M  tiM  O0M«  Ovmrd   veh»cl«, 
the  C-iA-'t  Guard  dolMe*  for  handling  lx>«U. 
th*  Une-lhrviwlng  -annon  north  of  th#  area 
here,  the  br*.H  he»  buoy  equipment  which  i* 
mounted  and  tirung  from  the  tr<*«  to  the 
west    of    ua     aUw    tb»    ampblbloua    vehicle*, 
umied    a    "duck"— ftptly    ao.    although    the 
apelling  of  It  l»    dukW;  "duck"  flta  v«ry  well 
for    lla    pironun.-utlon.    and    then    the    fine 
event  of  the  dav  wlU  be  the  boat   race   for 
the    Joaephua    Pifiteli    trophy,    to    be    per- 
formed by  tb«  pulUns.  aelf-baillng  llleb^^ats. 
which  ar«  now  beached  at  the  edge  of   the 
crowd.      Thes«    boaU    in    themaelvea    weigh 
about    1.800   pounda,  and   with   their  occu- 
pants well  over  a  ton.  yet  these  sturdy  oars- 
men make  these  boat5  fly  through  the  water 
at    a    spfed    of    7    knota — sometimes    better. 
Today  they  will  puU  these  boats  through  the 
water  for  1  mile,  capslse.  and  cross  the  finish 
line.    May  the  best  crew  win.    Also  as  a  part 
of  the  Coast  Guard  equipment  and  a  part  of 
the  event  to  be  demonstrated  Is  the  aviation 
equipment  and  atnn^t.  which  wUl  be  on  the 
scene  very  shortly  following  distress  signals 
as   Indicated  from  the  Coast  Gtiard  boat   a 
few  vards  off  ahore.    To  give  you  a  sequence 
of  the  events— Ur.  Pierce,  would  you  like  to 
follow  through  on  that  or  shall  I  continue? 
Is  Mr.  Pierce  around?     Mr    Pierce  Is  unable 
to  get  up  at  present,  so  I  will  go  ahead  and 
give  you  a  brief  resume.    In  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments the  cue  to  begin  the  event  will  be  a 
dlstren  signal  Indicated  by  a  flare  from  the 
Coast   Guard   boat   directly   behind   the   re- 
viewing stand.     As  soon  aa  this  flare  goes  off 
a    PT    l-O    four-engine   aearch    plane    from 
BlMbeth  City  will  come  In  and  answer  the 
call  of  distress. 

(Music  by  the  Cherry  Point  Band  ) 
We  are  now  listening  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Band  from  Cherry  Point.  N.  C. 
(More  music  I 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thai  Is  the  Coast 
Guard  marching  song. 
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unvi-sually  high  number  of  men  already 
called 

I  have  Joined  in  a  demand  that  Se- 
lective   Service    withdraw    these    quota 
calls  until  these  credits  due  my  State 
are  used  up     My  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  STtED.  of  Oklahoma,  likewise 
is  making  a  similar  demand.    The  follow- 
ing editoniU  from  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 
of  Oklahoma  City,  titled    Steed  Is  Ri^iht" 
clearly  presents  the  case  for  Oklahoma: 
Sttf.d  Is  Right 
Congressman  Tom  STrro  Insists  that  the 
War   Department   give  Oklah<ima   credit   for 
the      thousands      of      Oklahoma      National 
Guard  men  that  are  already  In  uniform      He 
suggests  th»t  no  Oklahoma  boys  be  drafted 
until    the   States    which    have    no    National 
Guard   men   In   the   service  shall   have   sup- 
plied as  many  men  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  Oklahoma  already  has  In  the  service. 
According  to  the  Shawnee  Congressman's 
estimate  Oklahoma  will  be  required  to  sup- 
ply Ave  times  as  many  men  as  other  States 
of  equal  pwpulatlon  whose  National   Guard 
men  have  no*  been  called.     Manifestly  this 
would    be    unfair       Why    should    Oklahoma 
send  five  times  as  many  of  her  sons  to  the 
service  as  the  State  which  Is  not  sufficiently 
alert     to     maintain     an     efficient     National 
Guard? 

FcM-  this  suggestion  Stud  has  been  criti- 
cized sharply  by  the  candidate  who  Is  op- 
posing him  In  the  November  election.  He 
charges  that  Stskd  Is  Impeding  the  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  win  the  war  speedily.  We 
cannot  see  It  that  way.  The  Government 
could  very  easily  Increase  the  quota  of  the 
States  which  has  sent  no  National  Guard 
men  Into  the  service.  And  that  would  not 
be  treating  the  other  States  unfairly.  It 
would  merely  require  the  other  States  to  do 
as  much  as  Oklahoma  has  done  already. 

What  If  the  Government  should  rely  en- 
tirely upon  the  National  Guard  In  the  war 
that  Is  now  under  way  and  draft  nobody 
else  at  all?  In  that  event  Oklahoma  and  a 
few  other  alert  States  would  have  to  do 
all  the  fighting  and  make  all  the  sacrifices 
for  the  entire  United  States,  and  who  could 

say  that  such  a  system  as  that  would  be 
fair? 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 


cr  OKI.AHOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT.MTV'ES 
Friday.  September  15.  19S0 

Mr  WILSON  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  State  of  Oklahoma  i.s  being 
treated  unfairly  in  the  application  of 
the  draft -quota  system  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  .^ct  becau.se  of  the  refasal 
or  failure  of  tho.se  in  charge  to  grant  my 
State  full  credit  for  mc-n  already  called 
into  service  now,  uxsiead  of  some  future 
date. 

Mobilization  of  the  Oklahoma  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Oklahoma  Air 
National  Guard,  tosrether  with  numerous 
OrKamzc'd  Re.scrve  units  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  ha.s  resulted  in  Oklahoma  be- 
ing required  to  send  .such  a  larue  num- 
ber of  her  men  into  service  at  this  time 
that  my  S;ate  has  provided  far  above 
her  fair  share  of  the  armed  .services 
manpower  for  the  present  moment. 

In  spite  of  these  heavy  call.s,  involv- 
ing many  thou.sands  of  men.  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  announced 
Oklahoma  draft  quotas  for  a.s  far  ahead 
as  next  November  without  havin« 
granted  Oklahoma   any  credit  for  thla 


Address  of  Hon.  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DAWSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr.  DAWSON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coiusent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record  an  addre.ss  by  the  distinviuished 
and  Ix-loved  Member  of  this  body,  the 
pentlewoman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  before  the  sixtieth 
graduating  cla.ss  of  Provident  Hospital 
School  of  Nursinii  in  Chicago.  111.  on 
September  7.  1950.  in  the  First  Consres- 
.sional  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent 

Madam  PresldeiU.  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  faculty  of  Provident  Hospital 
Hchool  of  NurslnK.  honored  gviej-ts.  and  you. 
the  members  of  llie  sixtieth  ^rHduatlng  class, 
11  Is  Indeed  a  signal  honor  which  has  come 
to  me — that  I  tlixuld  be  Invited  to  partici- 
pate   in    these    sixtieth    commencement    ek< 


erclaes  of  the   Provident   Hospital  Schtxjl   of 
Nursing       •      •      • 

Your  invitation  was  an  Irresistible  tempta- 
tion, for  not  only  has  nursing  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it  long  been  one  of  my  chief 
interests,  but  this  particular  school  ha.s  been 
one  whose  work  stands  out— ^boee  graduuies 
are  carrying  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
wherever  they  have  gone.  May  I  thank  you 
once  again  for  giving  me  the  deep  pleasure 
Of  coming  to  you  on  this  commencement  day. 
I  need  not  tell  this  distinguished  gathering 
that  Provident  Hospital  and  'i raining  School 
Is  unique,  with  lU  long  service  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  the  high  Btandards  of 
Its  profession*!  training.  It  stands  alone  In 
Its  position  of  prestige  as  a  voluntary  gen- 
eral hospital,  maintained  by  the  communi- 
ty—the first  and  still  the  largest  Negro- 
staffed  hospital  In  the  United  States. 

How  proud  you  must  be  that  four  out  of 
every  five  Negro  physicians  In  the  United 
States  who  have  been  certified  by  specialty 
boards  were  trained  right  here  at  Provident. 
How  proud— that  the  graduates  of  this  school 
of  nursing  are  m  such  demand  from  coast  to 
coast! 

I  do  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
In  the  early  days  the  apprentice-trained 
nurse  served  the  old-fashioned  family  doctor 
well— but  the  modern  scientifically  trained 
physician  requires  a  much  more  technically 
trained  person  to  work  with  him  In  the 
broader  areas  of  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  wonder  field 
of  health. 

Provident  Hospital  has  kept  pace  with  the 
need  for  more  scientific  training  in  mag- 
nificent fashion 

The  quality  of  your  officers  and  board 
members  assures  a  continuance  of  the 
courageous  recognition  of  the  constantly 
Increasing  responsibility  resting  upon  pro- 
fessional leaders  In  the  field  of  health.  The 
Inspiration  of  your  courage  and  that  of  yotir 
professional  staffs  reaches  out  much  farther 
than  vou  know. 

May  I  thank  you  for  l)elng  what  you  are! 
It  has  been  a  very  thrilling  part  of  my 
life  experience  to  have  had  a  small  share  in 
the  efforts  that  have  brought  the  training 
of  young  women  for  nursing  careers  from 
the  apprentice  method  to  educational  pro- 
cedure. 

Until  10  years  ago  when  I  was  elected  to 
represent  the  great  Twenty-second  District 
of  Ohio  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
nursing  was  my  primary  Interest  outside 
ray  home. 

It  began  many  years  ago  when  Miss  Ma- 
thilda Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Cleve- 
land  Visiting   Nurse    Association,   piloted    a 
group  of  girls  through  our  first  experiences 
as  volunteers  In  the  districts.     It  continued 
during  years  of  service  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  old  Lakeside  Hospital    (now  part  of 
the     University     Hospitals     of     Cleveland). 
Then,  rhen  World  War  I  overtook  us  I  was 
privileged    to    work    very    closely    with    Miss 
Annie    Goodrich    In    establishing    the    Army 
School  of  Nursing.     In  World  War  II  It  was 
my  bin  that  set  up  the  United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  and  made  possible  graduate  and 
refresher  courses  to  many  nurses  who  came 
back  Into  service  when  the  need  grew  great. 
I  don't  remember  how  many  years  ago  It 
was  that   I   first   met   Estelle   Riddle,   but    I 
count  It  one  of  my  great  good  fortunes  to 
have  done  so.     She  U  a  woman  of  high  cour- 
age who  has  achieved  fine  things  not  only 
for  herself  but  for  all  Negro  nurses.     It  was 
through  her  that  I   became  associated  with 
the  National  Association  of  Colored  Gradu- 
ate  Nurses      Let   me   take   this  opportunity 
to    congratulate    the    membership    of     this 
splendid  association   for   the  wise   choice   of 
leaders    that    gave    you    as    your    presidents 
Mrs.    Riddle.    Mrs.    Stsupers.    Mrs.    Vessells 
(now  Mrs.  Johns). 

To  these  women  and  to  the  calm  dignity 
and  perseverance  of  the  meml)er8  of  this  as- 
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•Delation  Is  largely  due  the  Integration  of 
Negro  nurses  In  the  American  Ntirses  Asso- 
ciation The  doors  have  opened  in  all  but  a 
very  few  SUtes  These  will  soon  yield  to 
wisdom,  to  understanding,  and  to  an  ulti- 
mate desire  to  be  part  of  a  great  whole— 
that  Is  inevitable  Thu  has  brought  to  me, 
as  to  you.  a  deep  Joy. 

But  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  only 
of  my  own  interest  in  nursing  Rather  have 
I  come  from  Wathlngton  to  talk  with  the 
members  of  thu  fine  graduating  class — a 
little  about  the  profession  they  have  chosen, 
and  a  little  about  the  world  in  which  they 
will  find  themselves  as  they  step  across  this 
threshold  of  accompllJ'hment 

Nursing  has  becone  a  profession — and  It 
offers  a  very  wide  field  of  opportunity,  not 
Just  to  the  white  nurse,  but  to  the  colored 
nur.-^  as  well  Little  by  little  those  who  have 
preceded  you  have  proven  that  Negro  girls. 
given  the  necessary  opjxjrrunlty.  can  meas- 
ure up  to  the  ever  Increa-slnely  high  stand- 
ards of  today's  nursing  requirements  This 
marks  a  new  era  in  which  you  younger 
women  have  the  very  real  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  high  standards  that  have 
been  achieved 

You  could  not  come  through  your  years 
here  as  Provident,  exposed  to  the  fine  quality 
of  your  teachers  and  of  the  professional 
men  and  women  with  whom  you  have  been 
a-cx-lated.  without  having  absorbed  some- 
thing of  their  superior  attitudes  and  capa- 
cities. You  In  your  turn  will  carry  the  Ideals 
of  this  ln.<;tltution  and  of  your  own  dreams 
of  service  to  ever  wider  horizons. 

You  are  Rraduatlng  at  a  moment  when 
qualified  nurses  are  needed  as  never  before. 
Most  of  the  barriers  have  been  broken  down 
and  an  Integration  not  dreamed  of  even  10 
years  ago  has  become  a  reality.  New  fields 
hitherto  closed  are  awaiting  you  as  they  are 
awaiting  all  nurses 

In  todavs  world,  nursing  training  provides 
a  woman  with  the  tools  for  a  career  where 
new  doors  of  opportunity  are  constantly  op- 
ening, where  the  supply  Is  so  far  less  than  all 
anticipated  demand  that  Jobs  should  be  no 
problem  for  many  years  to  come.  This  will 
mean  better  pay  as  well  as  higher  standards 
of  work  The  ever  increasing  recognition  by 
both  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity 
that  the  nurse  has  become  in  very  truth  the 
doctor's  assistant  More  and  more  hospitals 
In  the  building,  more  and  more  public  health 
fields  being  developed,  bring  more  and  more 
demand  for  highly  skilled,  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel 

You  young  women,  graduating  today,  step 
across  the  threshold  of  the  Provident  School 
of  Nursing  with  great  and  grave  resonsibill- 
tles.  for  you  have  had  of  the  best — and 
privileges  bring  with  them  responsibilities. 
First  and  foremost  let  me  say  that  you 
must  be  and  must  continue  to  be  tops  as 
nurses,  selfless  In  your  work,  ever  more  and 
more  meticulous  In  your  techniques.  But 
to  be  real  nurses  you  must  l>e,  first  of  all, 
real  women— true  "to  the  highest  -.deals  of 
womanhood  Service  must  be  your  watch- 
word, patience,  tolerance,  and  understanding 
must  be  your  guldeposts  on  this  way  of  your 
choice. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you  that  you. 
who  have  received  the  highest  standard  of 
nursing  training  have  more  than  one  con- 
tribution to  make.  With  the  traditions  of 
this  great  hospital  a  part  of  your  very  blood- 
stream, you  young  women  can  play  a  splen- 
did role m  the  growth  of  tolerance  and  of 
understanding  I  feel  certain  that  you  will 
carry  yourselves  m  all  your  life's  contacts 
with  a  disunity  that  will  of  Itself  open  wide 
such  doors  as  may  yst  be  only  ajar  Using 
your  woman's  UTiderstandlng  you  will  go 
quietly  out  Into  a  constantly  more  friendly 
world 

My  prlvllece  of  service  on  the  board  of 
both  l^iskegee  and  Meharry,  as  well  as  my 
contacts  with  all   phases  of  nursing  in   this 
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country  and  aoroao    nas  given  me  tbe  sense 
of  the  almost  limitless  need  for  you 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  fields  of  op- 
portunity that  lie  before  yuu  Institutional 
nursing  In  ever  broader  fields  as  one  State 
after  another  opens  its  doers  to  you 

The  Indian  Service  Is  a  fascinating  Gov- 
ernment service  that  needs  women  of  high 
standards,  qualified  In  all  branches  of 
nursing. 

Veterans'  Hospitals,  too — and  the  Public 
Health  Service — and  nursing  In  the  armed 
services. 

Here  let  me  pay  tribute  to  that  fine  group 
of  Negro  nurses  I  had  the  prlvUegt  of  re- 
viewing in  England  as  they  were  about  to 
take  over  the  nursing  of  one  of  our  hospitals. 
They  were  pioneers,  to  them  Is  largely  due 
the  affirmative  answer  of  the  questlori 
•  Should  there  be  Negro  nurses  in  the  Army?" 
Nor  can  I  refrain  from  taking  this  oppOT- 
tunity  of  expressing  appreciation  of  the  bril- 
liant performance  of  the  nurses  who  went 
out  from  this  country  under  the  command  of 
MaJ  Mary  Mills,  this  group  established  a 
record  which  has  won  the  wide  attention  In 
medical  circles,  to  such  a  degree  have  they 
reduced  the  maternal  death  rate  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  malaria.  ThU  is  such  a  splendid 
evidence  that  the  American  nurse  Is  doing 
outstanding  work  wherever  she  goes.  With 
such  a  training  as  yours,  and  with  the  expe- 
rience you  can  have  in  this  country-  In  public 
health  work,  in  administration,  in  teaching, 
you  will  find  yourselves  needed  In  ever  In- 
creasing numbers  everywhere. 

To  this  end  I  would  urge  you  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  learn  wherever  you  can, 
broadening  your  knowledge,  perfecting  your 
techniques,  so  that  when  a  larger  opportu- 
nity for  service  knocks  you  may  be  equipped 
and  ready  to  open  the  door. 

dry  and  State  hospitals  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  are  opening  their  doors  to 
Negro  nurses  and  doctors.  Privately  financed 
hospitals  and  nursing  schools  are  no  longer 
closing  their  doors  to  adequately  prepared 
young  people. 

Yes — the  world  Is  opening  before  you.  Its 
privileges.  Its  obligations  and  Its  responsibil- 
ities are  falling  more  and  more  upon  your 
shoulders.  So  be  sure  those  shoulders  are 
elastic  and  strong,  be  sure  your  hearts  are 
pure,  your  souls  anchored  In  the  Almighty 
God.  for  It  is  His  work  you  are  called  upon 
to  do  in  these  days  when  the  powers  of 
darkness  are  reaching  out  ruthless  hands  to 
destroy  those  who  t)elleve  In  Him. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  want  to  talk  to  each 
of  you  apart  from  your  companions,  from 
your  faculty,  apart  from  this  great  gathering 
of  your  friends  and  the  friends  of  Provident 
Hospital.  I  want  to  address  myself  to  each 
of  you.  In  the  innermost  recesses  of  mind  and 
heart  into  which  I  cannot  see,  yet  where  the 
real  you  lives. 

What  I  want  to  say  Is  to  each  of  you  as 
Americans  with  the  peculiar  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  you  because  of  this  fact. 
As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  a  fellow  American  1  would  speak  ear- 
nestly to  you  In  this  hour. 

This  America  of  ours  is  a  young  and  won- 
derful country — no  where  in  ail  the  world 
has  so  much  opportunity  been  made  pos- 
sible to  so  many  people.  Oh.  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  yet  if  we  are  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  those  who  came  to  these  shores  centuries 
ago  in  search  of  freedom.  But  we  have  al- 
ready come  far— so  far  that  the  free  world 
looks  to  us  not  only  for  the  material  things 
that  we  have  learned  to  produce  in  such 
abundance,  but  most  of  all  perhaps  for  lead- 
ership. Only  a  united  people  can  give  the 
leadership  the  world  so  sorely  needs.  To 
move  forward  together,  knowing  that  we  are 
one  people  with  many  different  kinds  of  con- 
tributions to  make  to  what  wUl  someday  be 
the  country,  the  Nation  where  there  remalna 
no  person  without  opportunity,  without  the 
chance  to  be  bom  with  a  healthy  body  and 


t  clear  mind,  to  live  where  the  lun  can  shine, 
where  children  can  grow  up  In  decent  stir- 
roundlngs.  to  have  «jch  education  aa  each 
can  absorb,  to  be  able  to  work  to  one's  ftill 
capacity  fc*  only  In  wcwk  Is  lh«re  Joy  »Dd 
satisfaction.  Then  In  addition  to  have  a 
chance  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  alt  In  the  eun. 
and  to  be  grateful  to  God. 

That  is  my  dream  for  America — that  Is  the 
goal  toward  which  my  UXc  Is  aimed.  Isn't  It 
yours? 

This  U  a  moment  of  great  opportunity — 
of  great  responsibility  fw  us  aU  You  gtrla 
have  chosen  a  life  of  service  to  humanity. 
Tlie  profession  you  are  entering  is.  of  all 
professions,  the  moat  suited  to  a  woman. 
What  you  do  as  a  member  of  that  proXeaslon 
wUl  give  relief  and  help  to  many.  But  It  la 
what  you  do  as  human  beings  as  cltlaeru  of 
this,  our  Iwloved  country,  that  matters  moet 
of  all.  Your  training  and  experience  In  this 
great  hospital  sets  you  apart  for  the  re- 
sponsibUlties  of  leadership.  In  your  profes- 
eion  there  is  no  place  for  selfishness.  You 
are  consecrated  to  service  by  constant  giv- 
ing, to  a  continuation  of  learning  by  doing, 
a  never-ceasing  outpouring  of  your  own  need 
to  help  the  suffering,  to  teach  ways  cf  life 
that  mean  health  and  happiness. 

In  your  life  as  an  American  citlaen  you 
have  even  greater  responsibilities,  for  there 
It  Is  what  you  are  that  matters. 

Professionally  you  will  Join  and  work  with 
the  groups  which  do  most  to  promote  that 
profession.  You  must  build  your  own  ad- 
vancement by  continuing  study,  by  re- 
search, by  practice,  adding  to  your  capacity 
for  service  through  each  new  experience. 

As  Americans  you  cannot  escapte  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  are  American — principle* 
which  will  bring  opportunity  In  proportion 
to  our  use  of  them. 

May  I  tell  you  from  my  heart  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  fundamental  challenge  be- 
fore tis  all?  We  mixst  get  away  from  think- 
ing and  acting  from  a  racial  point  of  view. 
I  say  to  you  as  I  say  to  myself  dally,  and 
would  like  to  say  to  ever/  man  and  woman 
In  this  country:  Whatever  your  race,  your 
creed,  your  sex.  think  as  an  American.  Act 
as  an  American.    Be  an  American. 

Tou,  who  are  of  the  Negro  Americans,  have 
so  much  of  which  you  can  be  proud.  It  Is 
for  you  to  live  so  that  you  In  yovir  turn  will 
build  respect  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
race  through  efficiency  In  your  own  field  of 
endeavor.  Those  who  have  gone  before  you. 
hewing  a  path  through  the  wilderness,  have 
built  a  broad  highway  for  you.  Be  worthy 
of  their  agonies — be  proud  of  such  heritage. 
But  remember  that  roads  must  be  kept  In 
good  condition.  The  road  ahead  for  thU 
country  of  ours  and  for  God's  world  la 
through  dark  and  dangerous  country.  We 
shall  need  all  our  vision,  all  our  wisdom,  all 
our  capacities  combined,  to  get  out  beyond 
the  darkness. 

Negro  Americans  have  taken  their  place 
In  the  field  of  science,  of  law,  of  medlclnee, 
of  nursing.  In  sports.  In  teaching.  In  the 
arts.  And  while  I  speak  of  the  arts  let  me 
say  that  while  it  Is  a  disappointment  to  me 
as  I  know  it  Is  to  everyone  here  that  Etta 
Moton  IS  not  here  to  sing  to  us,  we  do  Join 
In  congratulating  her  and  that  splendid 
American,  who  is  her  husband— Claude  Bar- 
nett.  head  of  the  Associated  Negro  Press — in 
recognition  she  has  had  from  the  Theater 
Guild. 

And  as  I  think  of  her  I  think  of  Katharine 
Dunham  and  her  contributions  to  the  dance, 
of  Zelma  George  and  her  truly  wonderful 
work  in  The  Medium,  of  a  lad  at  Karamu 
House  whose  every  motion  Is  beauty.  Oh — 
of  many  more  of  whom  America  Is  Justly 
proud. 

Yes — recognition  has  come  to  Negroes  In 
every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

Tou  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  most  won- 
derful  country    In    all    the    world — America. 
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Verr  little  more  than  the  foundations  hare 
tx-en  built  T«t— the  walla  are  only  Just  com- 
ing up  above  ground  Part  of  those  walla 
are  for  you  to  build— and  the  material  muat 
be  strong,  the  wort  must  be  well  done  Only 
teamwork  wU!  maJte  the  building  hold  to- 
j5^t her— teamwork  and  a  fJanUng  (alth  in  the 
prlnciplea  of  trtie  freedom  under  law— not 
xmder  man.  that  is  America  s  destiny 

I  have  been  in  a  («x>d  many  countries  be- 
fore World  War  II.  during  World  War  II 
and  after  It.  including  Russia  In  1945  Nev- 
er anywhere  have  I  seen  the  kind  of  free- 
dom we  hav*  In  America  Yes.  we  have  In- 
justice here  stUl  we  have  poverty  here  still. 
Bm  we  are  doing  something  about  It  And 
we  believe  that  the  individual  has  Impor- 
tance, that  he  has  rl(?ht8  and  that  his  Gov- 
ernment must  uphold  those  rights. 

The  discrimination  and  the  segregation 
that  has  existed  all  too  long  In  America. 
In  fast  disappearing,  not  because  of  laws 
but  because  we  who  are  all  Americans  are 
learning  a  new  respect  for  each  other  We 
i^re  discovering  that  only  a  true  unity  »  U 
give  us  the  strength  we  must  have  to  sxir- 
vlve  In  the  grest  struggle  that  has  beg'.n 
between  those  who  t)elieve  that  all  men  a  .d 
women  are  Ood  s  children,  preciovis  In  His 
sight,  and  those  who  have  made  the  power 
o€  »toe  state  their  God  and  consider  the 
ladlTldu&l  only  as  a  tool  of  that  power. 

The  history  of  man  on  earth  and  hla 
efforts  to  govern  himself  has  proven  thit 
pi>wer  m  the  hands  of  the  few  Is  and  always 
has  spelled  death  to  free<lcm.  This  gre.it 
Nation  of  ours  is  founded  upon  knowledije 
of  that  fact  and  the  consequent  principle 
that  the  people  can  govern  themselves.  F(  r 
this  end  a  government  vas  formed  in  which 
power  is  divided  into  three  parts  so  that  co 
one  of  them  can  grow  too  strong.  We  muiit 
keep  it  so 

These  principles  are  our  security  as  fri-e 
people  It  is  our  responsibility  to  preser  e 
them,  to  build  their   strength 

It  Is  our  responsibility,  also,  to  build  whit 
acme  call  a  new  aoclal  order,  but  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  goal  aet  for  ua  by  those  who 
gave  UB  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rlgh:^, 
within  the  broad  framework  of  tbla  Con- 
stitution. 

Premises  won't  give  It  to  us.  And  what 
beautiful  promises  we  hear  every  day  a  nl 
all  night,  on  television,  over  the  air.  In  the 
moving  pictures  and  the  newspapers,  and 
cut  of  the  mouthB  of  many.  Why  shmild  we 
trade  the  record  of  achievement  we  have 
made  under  our  Con.nitutlon  m  the.se  oi.e- 
hundi-ed-and-seventy-odd  years  for  any 
promla-'i''  Personally  1  do  net  believe  any 
thoughtful  American  would,  once  he  looks  at 
the  facu  I  t)eUeve  that  what  has  b«en 
called  proKreaslve  thinking  and  doing  la  more 
pc^^lble  under  our  representative  Govern- 
ment than  under  any  other  government  on 
earth.     Evidence  of  thU  la  on  every  hand. 

I  have  learned  something  of  the  dangers 
that  He  in  divertln.;  one's  energies  away  from 
one's  work  by  Joining  this  group  or  tiat 
group.  If  I  have  any  advice  for  you  It  If  to 
keep  yourselves  free.  Don't  be  known  as  a 
jptner— t)c  yourself  Don't  let  yourself  be 
a  fanatic  on  any  subject — keep  a  balance 
BO  that  you  will  be  known  as  a  woman  cf 
sound  Judgment  and  common  sense.  Vou 
will,  of  course,  want  to  be  part  of  certain 
professional  organizations.  You  will  want  to 
associate  ycurself  with  one  of  the  two  g;-eat 
political  parties — for  through  this  competi- 
tive methfxl  we  have  the  beet  means  of  pro- 
tecMnK  our  governmental  machinery  from 
belnR  tauten  over  too  permanently  by  any  one 
group  Most  of  all  you  will  want  to  make 
yourself  and  your  particular  segment  of  the 
many  people  of  which  otir  Union  of  8tHte« 
c  >n9i.'!ta.  self-sufficient  so  that  you  walk  wtth 
your  heads  high  as  truly  free  people  walk. 
May  Joy  bo   yours  In  the  doing 

It  U  now  my  very  ple^'.^ nvlien-rvo 

congratulHte  :ou  li;   -'»  y<-ur  nni-nt  i»ud 


to  wish  you  deep  inner  satisfaction  In  the 
career  of  nursing  that  you  have  choaen  To 
me  there  is  no  finer  profesaioual  path  for 
women  to  tread  Not  only  does  It  ofler  you 
a  career  of  practically  llmltleaa  opportunity. 
but  It  provides  an  outlet  for  all  that  la  es- 
sentially womanly  In  yotir  nature 

What  a  curiously  passionate  desire  there 
is  in  every  woman  s  heart  to  relieve  pain 
and  ease  suffering  What  a  deep  inner  urge 
we  have,  we  women,  to  create  and  recreate 
God's  children- 
Let  me  say  again  that  to  me  there  Is  no 
field  so  filled  with  opportunity  for  a  woman 
as  in  nursing  To  me  there  has  never  been 
a  better  preparation  for  living  than  that 
which  makes  poRsible  a  career  of  nursing. 
In  our  modern  world  of  science  and  sclentlhc 
method  trainini?  In  the  nursing  field  opens 
up  whole  new  vistas  of  woman  s  service  to 
mankind. 

As  a  long-time  worker  in  the  fields  of 
public  health,  of  nursing  education,  of  war- 
time needs,  and  as  a  woman  just  a  few  years 
ahead  of  you  In  the  great  adventure  of  life 
and  living.  I  take  great  pride  In  you  and 
congratulate  you  up<jn  your  success  as  stu- 
dents in  this  great  school  of  nursing.  Your 
diplomas  have  been  won  through  effort  and 
self-dlsclpllne.  You  alone  know  at  what 
cost.  Mav  tbey  be  to  you  always  tbe  symbol 
of  an  attainment  of  which  you  can  be  very 
proud.  May  they  stand  for  all  that  is  best 
in  your  womanhood.  May  they  t>e  as  a  crown 
upon  you  as  you  assume  the  privileges  and 
the  responsibilities  that  are  now  yours. 

Your  country  needs  the  service  you  are 
prepared  to  give.  She  needs  your  loyalty- 
she  needs  each  one  of  you  in  these  days  of 
world  confusion,  of  world  problems. 

I  would  say  to  you  at  this  rather  breath- 
less moment  when  you  step  out  Into  that 
world  In  which  we  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
nation  must  build  our  own  security  this  Is 
a  time  when  we  must  unite  that  we  may  be 
strong  against  the  power  of  men  who  have 
denied  the  Infinite  G'd.  setting  up  the  state 
In  His  place.  U£lng  the  Individual  as  tools 
to  build  a  ruthless  central  power  Our  strong 
defense  Is  our  passionate  Ijellef  In  the  won- 
derful certainty  that  we  are  all  children  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  determination  to 
unite  under  His  banner,  praying  that  we  may 
prove  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  free 
natlr>n  worthy  to  do  His  work. 

May  He  bless  and  keep  you  in  the  life  of 
service  you  have  chosen. 


tude  but  for  her  ability  as  a  housewife. 
To  demonstrate  her  housekeeping  ability, 
Mrs  America  broiled  meat  alont;  with 
other  finalists  as  the  Judges  and  some 
8  000  specUtors  looked  on.  The  judcjes 
smacked  their  lips  and  aft«r  tasting  of 
her  Johnstown  coolcing  unanimoasly 
awarded  her  the  trophy. 

Mrs  McAllister,  in  commenting  upon 
her  beinR  awarded  the  title  of  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica of  1950.  stated  that  "a  thing  like  this 
makes  me  feel  as  dizzy  as  the  day  I  was 
married  '  She  remarked  that  her  vic- 
tory "will  bo  perfect  only  if  my  husband 
does  not  get  jealous."  There  is  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  Mr  McAllister 
will  not  get  jealous,  as  it  was  his  idea  for 
his  wife  to  enter  the  contest. 

While  Mrs.  America  of  1950  has  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  furore  among  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  the  residents  of 
Johnstown  do  not  understand  why  all 
thi.s  undue  fuss  and  furore,  because  it 
has  always  been  obvious  to  Jolmstowners 
that  the 'best  looking,  best  cocking,  best 
all-around  wives  in  America  cone  from 
that  city.  Furthermore.  I  defy  the  hus- 
bands anywhere  m  the  United  States  to 
challenge  that  statement.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  country  is  not 
able  to  understand  this  fact  is  because 
there  are  many  unenlightened  people 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  cf  living 
ill  Johnstown. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Betty  Eileen  McAllister  for  showing  to 
America  that  Johnstown  does  have  su- 
perior wives,  who  are  superior  ia  every 
respect. 
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We  Have  What  It  Takes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PINNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  10.  1950  at  A.sbury  Park. 
N  J.  contestants  from  all  over  the  United 
States  competed  for  the  title  of  Mrs. 
America.  Honey-halrcd  Betty  Eileen 
McAllister  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  was  the 
unanimous  choice  for  Mrs.  America  of 
lyoO.  This  was  the  first  beauty  content 
Mrs.  McAllister  had  ever  entered.  The 
holder  of  thf  tl'le  MiS  Amerira  of  1950. 
is  25  years  of  RKe  and  the  mother  of  two 
fine  lovely  children.  Marvel  Lee  McAl- 
lister, age  5.  and  William  P  McAlU.'ler, 
age  3. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  importance  for  all 
concerned  that  this  vivacious  mother 
was  selected  not  alone  for  her  pulchri- 


Power  in  the  Pacific  Northw«:tt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  OBECC.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  Sevtember  15.  1950 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  country  again  becoming  involved  in 
an  emergency  situation.  I  believe  it  is 
time  to  reexamine  our  power  p-^tentials 
in  order  to  determine  the  ade(iuacy  of 
our  power  situation  if  a  full  emergency 
comes  upon  us — if  we  are  again  engaged 
in  a  major  conflict  of  nations.  During 
World  War  II  the  production  of  this 
country  attained  heights  never  before 
thought  possible,  and  it  has  Ijeen  said, 
with  complete  truth,  that  the  war  was 
won  by  production.  This  is  no:  intend- 
ed to  deprecate  the  valiant  .service  of 
our  fighting  men  but.  without  the  ma- 
terials for  war.  the  victory  would  have 
been  impossible. 

One  of  the  major  producing  areas  of 
critical  materials  during  the  last  war 
was  the  Pacific  Northwest  and.  since  I 
am  from  that  region.  I  am  pa.-ticularly 
desirous  of  reviewing  our  present  situa- 
tion from  a  power  standpoint. 

When  the  actual  emergency  came 
upon  US.  precipitated  suddenly  by  the 
attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  found 
that  vast  new  sources  of  po*er  were 
needed  in  order  tx)  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all-out  war  product! Dn.    Cer- 


tainly a  tremendous  increase  in  power 
consumption  occurred.  World  War  II 
began  in  1939.  and  this  country  became 
involved  in  E>ecember  of  1941  It  was 
over  m  1945  Durintj  that  period,  total 
power  production  increased  75  jjercent. 
A  substantial  amount  of  that  increase 
was  for  war  production.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  consumption  of  electric 
power  between  1940  and  1945  more  than 
doubled,  the  peak  consimaption  actually 
being  reached  in  1944.  at  which  time 
power  consumption  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west was  240  percent  of  the  1940  usage. 

The  impetus  of  the  war  p>eriod  pro- 
duced a  continuing  exF>ansion  of  power 
needs,  so  that  by  1949  the  annual  energy 
consumption  was  approximately  3^2 
times  the  usage  in  1940.  This  upward 
trend  in  power  requirements  is  exp)ected 
to  continue  and.  based  on  a  normal 
peacetime  expansion  of  regional  econ- 
omy, it  is  anticipated  that  power  re- 
quirements in  1958  Will  be  double  the  re- 
quirement of  1949.  I  must  emphasize 
again  that  this  is  based  on  a  peacetime 
expansion.  Furthermore,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  these  requirements  will 
only  be  met  by  the  initiation  of  new 
power  projects  m  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  outlined  in  what  is  termed  schedule 
S,  a  schedule  of  dam  construction  and 
generator  installations  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration h.as  informed  me  that,  based  on 
this  schedule  of  generator  installations, 
it  will  still  t>e  1958  before  reasonable 
reserve  of  firm  power  will  be  available 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  again  based  on 
a  peacetime  economy 

The  dates  for  completion  of  projects 
in  this  schedule  are  later  dates  than 
were  formerly  contemplated  m  previous 
schedules.  These  dates  have  had  to  be 
moved  up  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
authorizations  to  initiate  construction  in 
accordance  with  these  former  schedules. 
That  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we 
now  have  a  severe  power  shortage  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  is  going  to 
continue  under  the  most  optimum  con- 
ditions until  at  least  1958. 

Now  what  are  the  prospects  for  sched- 
ule S  being  followed  so  that  we  can 
have  some  reasonable  assurance  that  in 
1958.  again  on  a  peacetime  basis,  we  will 
have  ample  power.  In  this  schedule 
there  are  some  22  projects.  In  addition, 
one  dam  is  entirely  completed  and  in  full 
operation.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
Status  of  some  of  the  major  projects  in 
this  schedule. 

The  one  dam  that  is  completed  and 
operating  is  the  Bonneville  Dam.  It  has 
been  operating  at  peak  capacity  for  a 
number  of  years.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
has  also  been  producing  power  since 
1941.  but  it  is  not  completed.  At  the 
present  time  14  generators — incidentally, 
the  largest  hydroelectric  generators  in 
the  world— are  installed,  the  fourteenth 
having-  l)een  installed  in  July  of  this 
year.  The  fifteenth  generator  is  sched- 
uled for  installation  in  October  of  this 
j-ear,  with  the  three  remaining  genera- 
tors to  be  installed  during  1951.  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  in  northwestern  Montana  is 
under  construction.  v.ilh  the  first  gener- 


ator scheduled  to  be  operating  in  1952 
and  to  be  completed  in  1953.  This  is  a 
most  important  project  to  the  Bonne- 
ville system.  Installed  capacity  will  be 
285.000  kilowatts  but,  more  important 
than  the  generation  from  this  plant,  is 
the  water  storage  that  will  firm  up  some 
400.000  additional  kilowatts  at  plants  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Another  important  project  is  the  Al- 
bem  Palls  project  in  northern  Idaho,  for 
which  this  body  approved  funds  to  initi- 
ate construction  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  passed  a  few  days  ago. 
By  initiating  construction  this  year,  the 
first  benefits  from  this  project  will  be 
available  in  1952  This  project  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Hungry  Horse  proj- 
ect, in  that  its  water  storage  for  firming 
of  pHjwer  downstream  is  the  most  impwr- 
tant  part.  Installed  capacity  will  be 
42.600  kilowatts,  to  be  available  by  1955. 
However,  the  water  storage  will  firm 
power  to  the  extent  of  some  140.000  kUo- 
watts  at  downstream  plan'_3  when  they 
are  in  operation.  Another  plant  now 
under  construction  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  the  McNary  dam.  sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  in  December  of 
1953  and  to  be  fully  completed  in  Decem- 
ber of  1957.  Installed  capacity  of  this 
plant  will  be  980.000  kilowatts  when  it 
is  finally  completed  in  1957.  and  it  will 
be  a  mast  important  addition  to  the 
power  supply  of  the  region.  Another 
smaller  project  is  also  under  construc- 
tion on  the  Willamette  River  in  Oregon. 
This  project  is  the  Detroit  Dam.  and  it  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1953.  with 
installed  capacity  being  100.000  kilo- 
watts. One  more  dam  of  major  impwr- 
tance  is  under  construction.  This  is  the 
Ch:ef  Joseph  project,  to  be  located  dowTi- 
sircam  from  Grand  Coulee  on  the 
Co'-'ombia  River.  However,  first  genera- 
tion from  this  project  will  not  be  avail- 
able unul  Decembe.  of  1956.  and  it  will 
not  be  completed  until  April  of  1961. 
Installed  capacity  of  this  plant  will  be 
approximately  l.COO.OOO  kilowatts. 

All  of  these  plants,  taken  together, 
represent  a  sizable  addition  to  the  pow- 
er supplies  of  the  region  but.  as  presently 
scheduled,  they  will  be  insufficient  to 
completely  solve  the  power  problem  in 
this  area,  as  all  of  the  firm  power  from 
these  projects  will  be  absorbed  as  rapidly 
as  it  IS  brought  into  production  and  will 
still  leave  a  major  deficit. 

What  of  the  other  projects  contained 
in  this  schedule?  There  is  presently  au- 
thorized for  construction,  fo-or  projects 
on  the  Lower  Snake  River,  known  as  Ice 
Harbor.  Lower  Monumental.  Little 
Goose,  and  Lower  Gramte.  Three  of 
these  projects  are  contained  in  this 
schedule.  Ice  Harbor  t>eing  scheduled  to 
begin  production  in  Augrust  of  1955, 
Lower  Monumental  in  December  of  1956, 
and  Little  Goose  in  December  of  1957. 
However,  to  meet  these  cates.  funds  must 
be  made  immediately  available  to  begin 
construction  of  Ice  Harbor.  Lower  Mon- 
umental must  be  started  by  July  of  1952, 
and  Little  Goose  by  July  of  1953.  It  ap- 
pears at  this  moment  as  though  these 
schedules  will  not  be  maintained  inas- 
much as  this  body  denied  funds  for  the 
start  of  Ice  Harbor,  wliich  request  was 
contained  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation passed  a  few  days  ago.    These 


plants,  particularly  the  Ice  Harbor  Dam, 
are  extremely  important  because  their 
geographic  location  is  such  as  to  sup- 
port power  needs  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  Bonneville  system  and  in  the 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  refrion. 
If  these  projects  do  not  come  into  opera- 
tion as  scheduled,  it  is  going  to  mean 
continued  p>ower  shortage,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional expenditures  for  transmission 
facihti^  to  transmit  power  from  other 
projects  into  this  general  area. 

Another  most  important  project  in  this 
schedule  is  the  Hells  Canyon  plant,  which 
would  be  located  on  the  Oregon -Idaho 
border,  making  it  doubly  important  to 
my  district.  This  plant  is  contained  in 
schedule  S  and  is  scheduled  to  begin 
operation  in  1957  and  to  be  completed  in 
I960  but.  to  meet  this  schedule,  it  should 
be  started  this  year,  whereas  the  project 
is  not  even  authorized  for  construction. 
Other  projects  in  this  schedule,  such  as 
the  Upp>er  and  Lower  Scriver  plants. 
Libb'^-  Dam.  Garden  VaUey  and  PaUsades. 
are  also  required  since  they  will  all  pJay 
their  part  in  providing  adequate  power 
supplies  in  order  that  we  may  overcome 
by  1958  the  power  deficit  now  existing. 
However,  several  of  these  plants  are  not 
even  authorized,  which  makes  it  appear 
at  this  time  as  if  these  schedules  will 
not  be  met.  thus  continuing  the  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  are  other  plants  authorized  for 
construction  in  this  area,  which  plants 
were  authorized  in  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  passed  by  this  Congress  a  few 
months  ago.  Some  of  these  plants  are 
John  Day  and  The  Dalles  on  the  lower 
Columbia  River  and  Cougar.  Green  Peter 
and  White  Bridge  plants  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley.  No  particular  proposed 
schedule  have  been  set  up  for  construc- 
tion of  these  projects.  However,  they 
can  become  important  power  producers 
in  this  region. 

I  have  pointed  out  tha;  the  present 
schedules  for  hydroelectric  projects  are 
based  on  a  normal  economy.  II.  how- 
ever, full  mobiUzation  of  production  for 
national  defense  becomes  necessary,  our 
power  needs  will  expand  much  tieyond 
normal  requirements.  If  we  take  the 
experience  of  the  last  war  we  can  deter- 
mine that  several  million  kilowatts  of 
installed  capacity  will  be  needed  over 
and  above  those  presently  scheduled. 
For  this  reason,  work  on  plants  already 
laider  construction  should  be  expedited, 
where  possible,  and  new  plants  should  be 
started  immediately  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  order  to  be  assured  that  sufficient 
power  will  be  available  for  whatever 
needs  may  arise.  The  schedules  that  I 
have  given  you  can  be  exp)edited.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  and  above  pres- 
ent schedules,  an  additional  two  to  three 
million  kilowatts  can  be  brought  into 
operation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
1955  if  authorizations  and  ftmds  l>ec(»ne 
immediately  available.  I  think  that 
these  steps  should  be  taken.  We  do  not 
know  what  faces  us.  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  depend  on  having  time  available  in 
which  to  expand  our  production  ma- 
chinery after  the  emergencv  is  uptm  us. 
During  World  War  II  such  time  was 
available  to  us  before  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  an  all-out  fightmg  effort. 
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We  may  not  have  ihat  much  tune  aval  - 
able  the  next  time  and  such  plans  f^ 
are  needed  to  imure  our  comr>t^  s<^ui  - 
Ity  should  l)e  made  and  mjpiemented  ..t 

once. 

Some  of  the  Nation "s  most  jmp^utaiit 
defense  industries  are  located  in  it^e 
Pacific  Northwest  One  of  our  atom  c 
exwrsy  plants  is  there,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  aluminvim  produc.ng  capacity, 
uhich  metal  is  l»dly  needed  in  time  of 
war.  Other  eleclrometallurgical  pro<:- 
ess  plants,  such  as  magnesium  plana 
and  ferro-sillcon  plants,  are  also  located 
there,  and  m  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
requirements  of  these  cnt.cal  materials 
will  greatly  expand  and  the  power  mu:  t 
be  available  to  permit  this  expaasion. 

Another   important   consideration  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  transmis- 
sion lines  needed  to  carry  this  power  ta 
load  centers.    At  the  present  time  there 
Is  absolutely  no  reserve  of  transmission 
capacity.    New  lines  will  be  staried  dui- 
jig  this  fiscal  year,  but  these  lines  will 
be  barely  enough  to  transmit  the  power 
that    will    be    brought    into    operation. 
During  thi  past  year  we  have  had  sev- 
eral severe  system  break-ups.  resultir^ 
in  power  failures  all  over  the  Norihwea 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  tran:.- 
mission    reserve    to    overcome    normil 
operating    hazards.     Opera'-ing    condi- 
tions that  require  transmission  lines  'o 
carry  as  much  as  twice  the.r  rated  ca- 
jjacity  is  a  defiruie  hazard  and  must  l)e 
eliminated  as  early  as  possible.     Loss 
of  an  important  grid  line  through  either 
normal  operating  hazards,  salxitage  or 
enemy  actiOn.  could  have  very  senous 
consequences  if  conditions  as  presently 
exist  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a  titae 
of  national  emergency     Such  conditions 
shoiild  not  be  permitted  at  any  time 

It  is  further  indicated,  if  we  are  think- 
ing in   terms  of   insuring   the   national 
security,  that  preseut  schedules  for  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
stations   must     be     accelerated.      The 
southwest  Oregon  loop  hne.  for  which 
funds    were    appropriated    durmg    this 
fiscal  year,  is  intended  not  only  to  in- 
crease power  supply  to  the  southwest 
Oregon  area  but  is  mteod'xl  to  int«gTat« 
the  power  resources  of  that  area  with 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  Pac.fic  North- 
west in  order  to  make  more  firm  power 
available.    This  line  ls  presently  sched- 
uled   for    completion    in    December    of 
1953.  but  definite  advantages  to  the  re- 
gion and  to  the  Nation  can  be  gained  by 
bringing  this  line  Into  operation  at  an 
earlier  date.    I  beheve  that  this  should 
be  done  if  it  proves  fea.sible.    I  supported 
the  request  for  appropnatioas  for  this 
Une  because  of   my  realization   of  the 
great  need  for  additional  power  supplies 
in  the  southwest  Oregon  area  and,  fur- 
ther, by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
part  of  our  State  have  yet  to  achieve 
any  of  the  benefit*  accruing  from  low 
cost  Federal  power  which  are  available 
to  other  part*  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
These  benefits  should  be  brought  to  these 
people  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
I  inund  to  do  everything  possible  to 
brios  about  this  result. 

I  must  also  say  a  fc  words  about  an- 
other imporunt  facet  of  this  power 
situation  m  the  area.  This  has  to  do 
with  funds  provided  for  operating  and 


maintaining  a  system  as  large  and  as 
faj-r.unj:    as    tins    one    is.      Additional 
transmission  lines  are  a  dire  necessity, 
but  fund.-?  to  maintain  existing  transmis- 
sion lines  are  equally  important.    In  past 
vears  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion has  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  prop- 
erly maintain  and  operate  this  system. 
and  these  conditions  mu.st   be  chani:ed 
before  any  emergen».y  is  upon  us.    When 
one  realizes  the  ainny  hazards  to  service 
that  can  exist  from  incomplete  mainte- 
nance and  undermiinning  of  operating 
staff,  it  becomes  inexplicable  that  such 
funds  are  so  restricted.    At  the  present 
time    thire    are    substations    operating 
on   this   system   completely   unattended 
where  an  operator  should  normally  be 
present.     Many  ma  tor   substations   are 
undermanned  by  from  one  to  four  peo- 
ple.     Under    such    conditions,    mainte- 
nance of  reliable  service  is  very  difficult 
and  the  length  of  outages  is  prolonged. 
Maintenance  .schedules  must  be  accel- 
erated.     Control    equipment    must    be 
checked  at  very  frequ' nt  intervals.    Im- 
proper operation  of  a  single  relay  can 
upset  the  entire  northwest  power  pool, 
and  the  only  way  to  insu'-e  adequate  op- 
eration of  control  equipment  is  by  ade- 
quate   maintenance    and    lest    of    this 
equipment  at  frequent  intervals.     Une 
patrols  must  be  maintained  constantly, 
and   sufficient   funds  must   be  available 
for  this  purpose.    Danger  trees  must  be 
removed  from  ru;hts-of  way;   adequate 
weed-abfttement     programs     must     be 
maintained  at  all  tunes  m  order  to  avoid 
weed  infestation  of  agricultural  areas. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  done  a  marvelous  ]ob  within  the 
funds  available  to  them,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  seriously  great  backlog 
of  such  work  that  must  be  reduced  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  making  it 
mandauDry  that  adequate  funds  be  made 
available  for  thus  purpose. 

I   am   told   that   the   Atomic   Energy 
Commission  is  very  much  concerned  over 
certam  conditions  existing  on  the  Bonne- 
ville  system   resulting    from   a    lack   of 
operation  and  maintenance  funds.    They 
arc  very  much  concerned  over  the  recent 
outages   that   have   occurred,   some   of 
which  at  least  could  have  been  prevented 
if    stricter   operation   and   maintenance 
schedules  could  have  been  maintained. 
Yes.  there  are  many  aspects  to  na- 
tional -security.     Power  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  national  security,  and  without 
It  national  defense  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility.    We  thmk  normally  in  terms  of 
power  supplies  available     Obviously  this 
Is  a  primary  corusideration  but,  unless 
this   power   can   be   transmitted   to   the 
location    of    manufacturing    plants.    It 
would  be  of  no  value.    Therefore,  secu- 
rity requires  equal  consideration  of  ade- 
quate  transmission  facilities  and   ade- 
quate  maintenance  of   those  facilities. 
I  think  that  a  large  part  of  the  rea.son 
why  Bonneville  has  been  able  to  get  by 
with  as  little  dlfBculty  as  they  have  is 
because  this  system  Is  new,  thus  requir- 
ing  less  actual   maintenance   than   re- 
quired when  the  system  becomes  older. 
Much  of  the  system  Ls  now  over  10  years 
old,   and    this   in    itself    means    that    a 
greater  degree  of  maintenance  activity 
is    required.      We    cannot    continue    to 
maintain   an   aging   system  on  a   new- 


systerr  basis,  and  these  conditions  defi- 
nitely cannot  be  carried  into  an  emer- 
gency period. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  further 
aspect  of  this  entire  .situation  v.hich  is 
very  important.     During  the  Isst  war. 
this  Government  spent  billions  o;'  dollars 
in  loans,  grants,  and  sub<;idies  to  obtain 
critical  materials  as  needed.     JIuch  of 
this  expenditure   was   not   recoverable. 
We  can  avoid  such  expenditure;  In  the 
future  by  planning  ahead,  and  the  in- 
vestments required  for  the  po\»er  pro- 
ducers and  transmission  lines  that  I  have 
outlined  herein  will  not  be  In  t  le  non- 
recoverable  category.     Even  wiJiout  a 
national  emergency,  all  of  the  po^.-er  that 
we  can  bring  into  being  within  a  reason- 
able time  will  be  absorbed  by  normal 
domestic  expansion  If  the  ultimate  war 
emergency  does  not  come  upon  as.     All 
of  the  projects  that  I  have  outlined  are 
completely    feasible    from    a    financial 
standpoint,  and  the  experience  ♦-o  date 
indicates   thnt   all   investments   of   the 
Federal  Goverrmient  in  such  plant  will 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
with    interest.      Not    a    dollar    will    be 
wasted  if  plans  are  made  now  to  pro- 
vide the.se  power  supplies.    We  thus  not 
only  insure  that  adequate  facilities  are 
available  to  take  care  of  whatever  de- 
fease needs  exist,  but  we  also  Insure  ade- 
quate   power    supply    to    support    the 
domestic  economy  of  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  regions  of  this  country. 
Power    development    in    the    Pacific 
Northwest  must  not  be  a  war  casualty, 
for  any  conceivable  war  effort  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  this 
country,   hydroelectric  power   is   indis- 
jjensable  in  meeting  the  challenge.    It  is 
ju.st  as  vital  as  tanks,  planes,  and  guns, 
and  much  more  time  is  required  to  make 
it    available       Planning    for    wartime 
emergency  must  of  nece.sslty  include,  ex- 
pand, and  give  priority  to  power  dams 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Nation's    greatest    potential    source    of 
hydroelectric  power. 
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Marshall  Will  Take  Orders  From  Ache- 
ion — More  Appeasement  Is  in  Order 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WUSCON8XN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  broadcast  by  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
which  was  presented  over  radio  station 
WEAM  on  September  13.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
correctly  analyzed  the  situation  in  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johason  and  the  appointment  of  George 
Marshall  to  be  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  commend  this  radio  talk  to  all 
Members  of  this  body: 

In  Washington,  the  sudden  resignation  of 
Secretary  or  Defense  Louis  Johnson  in  favor 
of  Oen.  George  Marshall  has  proved  to  l)« 
something  of  a  Iwmbshcll  and  congressional 
quarters  Renerally  are  still  stunned  and 
dazed.     The  White  House,  apparently  hoping 


to  push  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
nomination  through  as  quickly  as  possible 
l)efore  any  major  opposition  can  crystallize, 
had  letters  waiting  at  both  Armed  Services 
Committees  this  morning  req-  estine;  inune- 
dlate  legislation  to  exempt  General  Marshall 
from  the  provision  written  into  the  Defense 
Unification  Act  of  1&47.  forbidding  any  per- 
son who  has  been  In  the  Armed  Services 
within  the  past  10  years  from  holding  the  Job 
of  Defeivse  Secretary 

With  the  letters  went  drafts  of  the  pro- 
posed special  legislation  and  before  noon  the 
tenf  te  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  ever-cooperative  Senator  Mtllahd  Tvd- 
IKCS.  of  Maryland,  had  approved  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The  two  opposing  votes 
came  from  the  only  two  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  served  ac- 
tively In  the  la5t  world  war.  during  which 
General  Marshall  was  Chief  of  Staff.  Senator 
Hahet  Cain,  of  Wasbineton  State,  and  Sena- 
tor Wn.LiAM  Knowland.  of  California,  both 
Republicans.  They  explained  that  they  had 
nothing  against  General  Marshall  personally, 
but.  said  Senator  Cain— I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  emergency  in  fact  or  in  prospect  that 
Justifies  the  wai\-lng  of  this  provision  adopted 
under  cool  deliberation  at  the  time  the  Unifi- 
cation Act  was  passed 

He  said  that  to  have  inserted  such  a  pro- 
viso and  then  the  first  time  an  appointment 
Is  made  to  cast  it  aside,  makes  no  sense. 
If  it  was  a  wise  precaution  then,  he  said, 
and  we  all  ap^ed  that  it  was.  then  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  now. 

Senator  Knowland  said  that  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  sav  that  out  of  150.000.000  Ameri- 
can people  the  only  person  who  can  hold  the 
Job  as  Secretary  of  Defense  is  General  Mar- 
shall The  requirement  that  the  Defense 
Department  be  under  a  civilian  head,  he  said, 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  American  phi- 
losophy. 

Actually  the  talk  about  the  10-year  provi- 
sion was  not  the  real  concern  when  you  got 
t)ehind  the  scene.  The  real  issue,  although 
few  Members  of  Congress  have  yet  screwed  up 
the  courage  as  of  this  afternoon  to  bring  it 
into  the  open.  Is  the  fact  that  General  Mar- 
shall is  in  the  vest  pocket,  so  to  speak,  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  so  far  as 
far  eastern  policy  Is  concerned,  and  for  him 
to  go  in  as  head  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment means  that  Mr.  Acheson  will  have  in 
the  future  complete  and  unchallenged  au- 
thority over  the  far  eastern  policy,  military 
as  well  as  diplomatic,  and  the  far  eastern  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States  will  be  dictated 
not  by  the  military  but  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  short,  Mr.  Acheson,  with  his  long- 
time c.ire'ully  planned  program  of  appease- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Communists,  will  have 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
lOO-percent  cooperative  partner. 

Remember,  It  was  Mr  Dean  Acheson,  who, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  coached  and  in- 
structed General  Marshall  on  his  ambassa- 
dorial mission  to  China  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  on  which  occasion  General  Marshall 
tried  to  force  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  accept  the 
Communists  into  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment despite  the  rapid-fire  series  of  object 
Icasons  m  Europe  as  to  what  happened  every 
time  that  was  done.  In  no  tune  flat  the 
Communists  had  seized  the  entire  govern- 
ment. 

And  It  was  Dean  Acheson  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  of  State  who  con- 
stantlv  shutt.ed  back  and  forth  to  the  White 
House  ail  the  time  that  Secretary  of  State 
James  F  B>Tnes  was  in  Paris,  and  during  the 
covirte  of  that  shuttling  succeeded  in  under- 
mining Secretary  Byrnes  with  President  Tru- 
man to  the  extent  that  Byrnes  got  home  to 
find  himself  out.  and  General  Marshall  took 
his  place. 

While  the  general  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Acheson  remained  on  long  enough  to  make 
sure  that  his  position  In  favor  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  not  weaken.  Indeed  that 
the    generals    attitude    would    strengthen. 


then  returned  to  his  law  practice  with  the 
firm  for  which  he  had  okayed  as  Secretary. 
a  $90,000,000  loan  to  Communist  Poland  for 
the  ptirpoee  of  arming  the  Communist  police 
force  and  for  which  the  law  firm  got  a  fee 
of  •50.000..  Then  when  General  Marshall 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  he  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  Acheson  lie 
recalled  from  private  life  and  made  Sec- 
retary. 

That's  the  array  of  facts  which  was  caus- 
ing the  real  worry  in  Congress  today,  those 
plus  the  lesser  background  on  the  picture, 
the  testimony  on  record,  that  back  In  the 
early  1940s  Dean  Acheson  was  listed  as  the 
head  of  the  pro-Communist  clique  in  the 
State  Department.  He  had  with  him  his 
prct^*.  Alger  Hiss,  and  around  them,  or  re- 
porting to  them  from  the  field,  were  Owen 
Laitimore.  John  Carter  Vincent.  John  Stuart 
Service,  and  John  P.  Davies.  the  latter  two  of 
whom  Pat  Hurley  sent  home  from  China  l)e- 
cause  of  their  pro-China  aflUiations. 

The  whole  crowd  of  those  who  were  propa- 
gandizing in  favor  of  Communist  China,  in- 
c'-udlng  the  Amerasla  magazine  crowd  in 
New  York  on  whom  were  cause  some  1.800 
secret  and  confidential  State  Department 
documents.  It  was  the  crowd  that  worked 
its  way  into  such  a  position  in  the  State 
Department  that  they  constituted  the  line 
of  information  and  advisors  on  China  policy, 
and  when  Marshall  came  in  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  obviously  had  to  depend  on  ex- 
isting channels  of  Information,  they  were 
the  ones  who  were  there  to  supply  it  to  him. 
And  those  facts,  those  are  facts  which  dis- 
agree seriously  with  the  State  Department's 
present  conunitment  to  remove  naval  forces 
from  the  protection  of  Formosa,  as  soon  as 
the  Korean  difficulties  are  settled.  Louis 
Johnson,  leaninz  on  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  General  MacArthur,  took  Issue  with  Mr. 
Acheson  and  the  high  councils  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  has  Ijeen  taking  Issue  with  him 
for  some  montiis  past.  The  normal  expecta- 
tion under  the  new  set-up  is  that  General 
Marshall  wUl  go  along  with  Mr.  Acheson  and 
that  General  MacArthur  s  military  advice  U 
in  the  discard  All  of  which  means,  of 
course,  Inevitably,  that  Formosa  is  destined 
to  fall  to  the  Chinese  Conmiunists.  particu- 
larly If  they  refrain  from  rocking  the  boat 
and  agree  and  follow  out  the  agreement  to 
keep  out  of  the  Korean  dispute 

One  of  the  few  people  who  brought  the 
matter  into  the  open  today  was  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin.  He  says  that  un- 
less he  is  convinced  that  General  Marshall 
has  learned  the  facts  of  life  about  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  which  he  plainly  did  not 
knowFBt  the  time  of  his  disastrotis  mission  to 
China  after  the  war,  when  he  went  there 
loaded  with  secret  instructions  from  Ache- 
sen  that  he.  Senator  McCaetht.  will  oppose 
the  nomination.  He  said  that  as  a  diplomat 
General  Marshall  did  as  much  to  lose  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  as  he  had  done  as  an 
outstandlnz  general  to  win  it 

So  there  it  stands.  The  little  clique  that 
beaan  at  Yalta  to  sell  out  China  to  the  Com- 
munists. Alger  Hiss  personally  being  the  one 
who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  writing  and 
selling  that  agreement  to  the  ill  President 
Roosevelt,  the  little  clique  that  opposed  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nationalist  China  and  controlled 
the  State  Department  when  that  aid  was 
being  delayed  and  delayed  by  the  State  De- 
partment until  it  was  too  late.  They  seem  to 
have  won  the  battle  tonight  and  to  have 
clear  sailing  in  the  future.  Not  that  there  is 
the  slightest  question  as  to  the  integrity  or 
patriotism  or  honor  or  good  Intentions  of 
General  Marshall  as  a  man  or  as  an  Ameri- 
can. But  the  record  is  there.  He  did  par- 
ticipate in  the  evolution  of  the  policy,  he  waa 
one  of  the  cogs  In  the  evolutionary  machin- 
ery, he  has  played  hand-ln-glove  with  Secre- 
tary Acheson  all  the  way  through,  and.  If  the 
truth  were  known.  It  was  Secretary  Acheson 
who  was  responsible  for  his  appointment  this 
time — not  the  retiring  Secretary  Johnson. 
That's  the  record — take  It  or  leave  It. 


Wkat  Is  Tbcre  to  Hide? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
OED.  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Federationisi  of  September 
1950.  It  is  entitled  "What  Is  There  to 
Hide?": 

What  Is  Thsre  to  Hide? 
(By   Frank   Bitchanan.   United   States   Rep- 
resenta'.ive  from  Pennsylvania:  chairman. 
Committee  Investigating  Lobbying) 

Most  Americans  think  of  lobbyists — if  they 
thir.k  of  them  at  aU — as  bag  men  tempting 
Members  of  Congress  with  offers  of  bribes, 
seeking  to  "buy  "  passage  of  certain  legisla- 
tion or  defeat  of  other  legislation. 

This  concept  of  lobbjrists  is  completely  out 
of  date.  It  might  have  been  true,  and  prob- 
ably was  true.  50  years  or  so  ago  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  very  ixx>rly  paid  and 
when  the  people  l>ack  home  had  only  tbe 
remotest  idea  of  the  day-to-day  leglBiative 
battles  in  Washington 

Today  a  Member  of  Congress  operates  most 
of  the  time  in  a  white  glare  of  publicity  and 
public  attention.  His  recorded  votes  on  im- 
portant Issues  and  even  his  secret  votes  In 
closed  committee  meetings  are  flashed  back 
home  by  the  press  and  radio  Furthermore, 
the  people  back  home  tAke  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  almost  everything  that 
their  Congressman  does.  They  are  Interested 
because  these  things  aflect  them  all  person- 
ally, and  particularly  in  their  pocketbooks. 

Bribing  a  Member  of  Congress,  therefore. 
to  vote  against  his  convictions  or  against 
the  t>est  interests  of  his  constituents  Is  not 
only  illegal — as  It  al«'ay£  was.  of  course — but 
Is  also  Impractical  and  virtually  Impossible. 
Nevertheless,  this  old  concept  of  sinister 
lobbyists  "buying  "  the  votes  or  support  of 
Menibers  of  Congress  has  persisted  down 
ttirough  the  years.  Tiiat  has  made  the  work 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
Activities  much  more  dilBcult  than  It  sbotild 
have  been. 

II  lobbyists  are  not  as  a  general  rule  sin- 
ister find  corrupt  characters  seeking  to  sub- 
vert American  democracy  for  the  Ijeneflt  of 
special  interests,  why  is  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress— the  committee  which  I  direct — so  in- 
terested and  concerned  alsout  lobbying  and 
lobbyists? 

To  answer  that  question  I  will  have  to  ex- 
plain just  how  lobbying  works,  1950  style, 
what  the  lobbyists  do  and  how  they  do  It. 
and  also  why  they  do  it  that  way. 

The  lobbyists  you  read  about  In  Washing- 
ton, the  men  who  seem  to  wield  mysterious 
powers  in  persuading  Congressmen  to  vote 
for  certain  bills  or  against  other  bills,  are 
slick  professional  persuaders.  Tbey  are 
men — and  there  are  some  women  among 
them — who  know  the  technical  side  of  their 
work  thoroughly. 

If  they  represent  railroads  they  know  the 
railroading  industry  inside  and  out.  If  th«lr 
field  is,  oil  they  know  the  merchandising  end 
and  the  refining  end  and  the  producing  end. 
and  they  may  even  know  the  geology  of  the 
business  they  represent 

If  they  represent  labor  unions,  as  many  of 
them  do,  they  know  the  labor  field  inside  and 
outside  and  probably  rose  up  themselves 
through  the  ranks  of  labor.  That  is  particu- 
larly trtie  among  legislative  agents  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  American  Federation  oi  Labor 
tinions. 
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Now  what  do  tb«»  people  dc»  They  wjitrh 
the  OonjrT<«s  or  Xhe  CnlT«<J  St»t«  and  the 
exe<r\itiT«  agencw^-th*  ftdniiiU5Xratlve  apen- 
rl«  downtown— like  hawk.  They  atudy  the 
bills  that  are  introduced  They  analyze 
those  biiU  m  ternu  oi  whit  the  prop^^sed 
IcclslAUon  would  do  to  the  busmeas  or  inilus- 
try  or  Interest  they  represent  Onre  they 
make  an  analvsla  they  cet  the  wcrd  baok  to 
tbfir  oTirantMitlcns  and  to  the  members  or 

their  orgwJifatlons  .   .  „, 

ir  the  bill  lev  ks  e.vxJ  rr.m  their  point  of 
Tlew  the  lobb%-lsts  work  cut  t.he  strategy  Icr 
.upportms  n  ■  U  It  Uicks  bad— tf  it  look*  aa 
ir  It  wUl  hurt  their  profit*,  la  the  cai*  ci  a 
business,  or  their  wages  and  working  coudl- 
tioiis  ar.d  negcnaf.ng  strer.rth.  In  the  case 
Of  a  union,  or  It  mlt'ht  hurt  their  cause.  In 
the  case  ci  a  -cause-  lobby— they  line  up  the 
■trategr  of  opposition. 

No  matter  which  side  of  the  street  they 
work— whether  on  the  reacUoMry  sloe  or 
the  liberal  aide.  Industry  or  labor— they  gen- 
erally get  down  to  bu&lr:tss  In  much  the 
same  manner. 

Thev  see  members  of  the  committees 
handling  the  legislation  in  Conaress  They 
contact  ofllclals  of  the  agency  which  would 
administer  the  law  They  pet  thtir  people 
back  home  to  write,  wire,  telephone,  or  visit 
their  Congressman  They  make  speechca 
They  ttrx  material  In  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  on  the  radio  They  try  to 
interest  political  leader*  who.  In  turn,  are 
un?ed  to  put  pressure  on  Congresamen  with 
whom  they  have  Influence 
In  other  words,  the  lotbyists  make  their 

cau»«  as  Important  to  aa  many  Membera 
of  Congreaa  and  to  aa  many  voters  as  they 
po«ibly  can.  often  of  mtxh  rocM-e  importance 
than  the  matter  deserve*  Instead  cf  buv- 
Jns;  the  support  of  Member*  of  Con^reM  a« 
the  old-style,  corrupt  lobbyist*  of  50  years 
ago  \i«e<l  to  do,  todaVa  lobbyUts  try  to  sweep 
CoDCTea^men  off  their  fe*t  with  a  deluge  of 
anoimenta  to  prov*  their  cause  u  a  gr>od  one 
and  in  the  public  interest  If  he  doesn  t 
support  them  in  thu  cauae,  the  Uembn 
of  Congreaa  la  reasonably  certain  that  be 
will  have  their  viacrotis  oppoeltion  the  next 
time  he  runs  for  olBce, 

Well,  whafi  wrong  with  that?  There 
k«  absolutely  nothln«  wrong  with  that.  Tha; 
is  democracy  In  action,  and  Im  for  it. 
Ifeverthelese.  Congreaa  does  have  a  big  prob- 
lem where  lobbyuts  aud  lobbying  are  con- 
cerned 

The  more  direct  a  r-le  the  Government 
pUym  in  the  dally  Uve«  of  our  people  and 
In  the  health  of  our  economy,  and  the  more 
the  world  shrinks  m  size  through  advance* 
in  communlca  lions,  transportation,  and 
military  science,  the  more  Important  It  is 
that  the  leelslatloi:  we  pass  in  Washington 
be  honestly  prepared  and  honestly  discussed 
and  fully  understood  Similarly  the  activi- 
ties of  lobbyists  become  of  more  direct  sle- 
nif.cance  to  every  voter  and  to  every  cittren. 

Por  years  Congreaa  talked  about  putting 
Icbbylsts  under  some  sort  of  control  The 
Constitution  guaranties  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  lobbying  U  a  form  of  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  so  regulating  lobbyists  or  restrict- 
ing them  In  any  way  would  be  difficult  if  not 
Impossible  under  otir  Constitution  Be«ld»*, 
It  would  not  be  a  good  thing.  In  my  opinion. 

But  It  is  Important — vitally  ImportJ^nt— 
that  we  In  Congress  and  the  people  who  vote 
for  us  and  the  men  and  women  affected  by 
the  legislation  we  paj-s  should  know  wh<j 
those  lobbyists  are.  whom  they  work  for. 
what  they  are  paid,  and  for  what  they  spend 
money  in  connection  with  their  work  We 
also  have  a  right  to  know  where  the  money 
Is  coming  from  that  i>ays  the  lobbyists'  sal- 
aries and  expenses. 

In  the  case  of  a  business,  a  labor  union.  • 
trade  a&soc'ftion.  or  any  rtijanlzatlon  of  that 
rullter  which  U  established  fur  broad  pui- 


p,i»es  we  know  prett"  well  who  they  are  and 
whom  thev  represent  and  where  the  money 
comes  from  But  a  good  deal  of  the  lobbying 
that  g.^**  on  todaT  is  through  high-sounding 
committees  or  foundations  which  profess  to 
be  operatmc  In  the  public  interest  but  which 
actually  may  be  grinding  axes  for  special  m- 

terest* 

Coiurress  In   194«  p!«sed  a  law  to  require 
lobbyists  and  lobbvlnt'  orjianlzatlons  to  come 

clean  with  Congress  and  the  public  by  letting 
us  know  what  the  Interests  are  behind  them, 
where  the  monev  is  coming  from  to  carry  on 
this  work,  how  it  Is  spent  and  how  much  is 
spent       That   Is   all   that   the   Lobbying   Act 

requires 

In  principle  that  act  is  a  good  one.  In 
operation,  however,  it  has  not  l>een  as  effec- 
tive as  It  should  be  There  are  ytill  a  lot  of 
phony  fronts  which  mask  their  true  purposes 
behind  a  hleh-sounding  name  and  dont  re- 
port to  Congress  on  what  they  are  doing 
When  we  pin  them  down,  as  we  have  done  In 
the  current  investigation,  they  have  often 
tried  to  wltrgle  out  from  under  on  the  grounds 
that  the  precise  language  of  the  act  does  not 
appiv  to  them.  It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that 
tiie  ix>bbying  Act  has  a  lot  of  loopholes  In  It. 
And  It  has  not  been  fully  tested  In  the  courts. 

My  committee  is  trying  to  devise  ways  of 
closing  those  loopholes  and  making  the  act 
airtight  and  completely  effective. 

To  do  that  Job.  we  have  to  know  how  lob- 
bvlng  operates  1950  style  Uke  women  s 
fashions,  styles  In  lobbying  are  always 
changing  The  act  we  have  on  the  books 
now  would  probably  have  been  fine  lor  30 

years  ago.  but  we  arent  meeting  the  lobby- 
ing challenge  of    I960   In   this  statute. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  lately 
about  the  powers  and  the  methods  of  Con- 
gressional Investigating  committees  Some 
committees  have  abused  their  privileges  and 
brought  discredit  to  the  congressional  In- 
vestigative technique.  I  was  determined 
that  my  committee,  when  I  waa  honored  by 
the  Soeaker  of  the  House  In  bcln«  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  lobbying  investigation, 
would  not  fall  Into  the  traps  which  had 
caught  other  cf-ngresslonal  investigations 
and  ruined  their  effectlvt-ness 

I  was  determined  that  we  would  conduct 
a  fair  and  objective  investigation,  that  we 
would  look  for  the  facts  and  show  those 
facts,  whatever  they  reflected  But  I  have 
found  that  no  matter  how  far  one  may  lean 
over  backward  to  be  fair,  there  are  some 
vigorous.  wei;-flnanced.  and  unscrupulous 
groups  in  thLi  country  which  are  determined 
to  discredit  representative  rovernment.  gov- 
ernment in  the  public  Interest,  and  to  fasten 
un-American  Ideas  into  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican government. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  are  known  for 
that  technique.  But  they  are  not  alone  in 
It  Soi.ne  of  our  big  bu«(lneR8  executives.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  suckers  for  the  same 
kind  of  un-American  propaganda  of  the 
right,  of  extreme  reaction,  as  are  some  of 
our  foolish  people  for  the  propaganda  of  the 
Communists  on  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the 
left 

Big  money — and  I  mean  really  big 
j^fjney— IS  being  poyred  Into  the  coffers 
of  pressure  groups  and  phony  patriotic  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  kill  off  the  llberal- 
lab^jr  movement  In  America  We  have  gone 
after  some  of  these  organisations  and  they 
have  screamed  Uke  stuck  pigs  But  we  have 
been  getting  the  goods  on  them 

We  are  exposing  their  failure  to  tell  the 
Cf  ngress  of  the  I'nlted  States,  under  the 
L-;bbylng  Act.  where  their  money  Is  coming 
from  We  are  expensing  their  failure  to  report 
to  Congress,  under  the  Lobbying  Act.  what 
expenditures  they  make.  And  in  the  process 
of  showing  these  things,  we  have  been  expos- 
ing their  techniques  for  masquerading  as 
■ouieihing  that  they  arc  not. 


We  are  doing  Ihoae  thlnga  because  a  proper 
and  complete   investigation  of   lobbvlng   de- 
mands that  we  do  Just  that.    We  have  avoided 
smear    tactics,    however       But    that    hasn  l 
stopped    some    element*   from   smearing    us. 
That  s  the  price  we  must  pay  for  trying  to  do 
our  Job  objectively.     It  was  these  smears,  I 
gather,  which  prompted  the  American  Fed- 
eratlonlst  to  a.«.k  me  for  this  article  to  oun- 
teract  the  unfair  and  perverted  reixjrts  which 
have  been  circulated  ab«iut  our  investigation. 
Actually,   the  lobbying   Investigation  pro- 
ceeded calmly  and  quietly  until  we  ran  into 
the   head-on   refusal   of   the   Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  antllabor.  antl- 
Pair  Deal  propaganda  mill  for  reaction  In  this 
country,  to  provide  us  with  the  Identical  sort 
of  Information  we  had  already  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  from  a  wide  variety  of  lobbying 
organizations.     We  wanted  their  list  of  big 
contributors.      The    Lt)bbylng    Act    requires 
that  this  Information  be  made  public  auto- 
matically every  3  months,  but  the  Committee 
for    Convtltutional    Government    had    fash- 
ioned what  It  thought  was  a  device  for  avoid- 
ing this  disclosure 

Besides  refusing  us  the  Information  and 
brazenly  daring  our  committee  to  cite  him 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  Edward  A  Rumely, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  organization, 
flooded  the  newspapers  of  the  country  with 
denunciations  of  the  committee  for  allegedly 
violating  the  Constitution.  And.  of  course, 
one  segment  of  the  extremist  press  picked  up 
the  hue  and  cry. 

Even  some  otherwise  Intelligent  publica- 
tions were  taken  In  by  this  distorted  attack 
and  carried  editorials  condemning  us  as  be- 
ing out  to  -get-  anti-admlnlBtratli-in  groups 
and  bu.'^lness  generally.  That,  of  course,  was 
nonsense 

Because  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  and  one  or  two  other  lobbying 
orKanlzatlons  had  refused  to  turn  over  to  us 
the  facts  on  their  financial  operations,  we 
turned  to  other  source*  to  find  thoie  facts. 
Prom  information  we  already  had,  we  knew 
that  many  business  concerns  in  this  country 
were  financing  all  sorts  of  organizations  en- 
gasring  in  political  and  economic  propaganda 
work.  It  was  quite  elmple  to  ask  those  busi- 
ness concerns  for  a  list  of  the  contributions 
they  had  made  during  the  period  since  the 
Lobbying  Act  has  been  In  effect. 

We  addressed  questionnaires  to  about  175 
concern*,  and  we  received  full  and  complete 
replies  from  nearly  all  of  them  Most  of 
them  had  no  hesitation  whatsoever,  for  they 
felt  they  had  nothing  to  hide. 

And  so  we  learned  where  much  of  the 
money  has  been  coming  from  to  finance  some 
of  the  hidden  lobbies.  And  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  close  any  loophole*  In  the  Lobby- 
ing Act  which  might  permit  this  Informa- 
tion to  remain  secret  In  the  future. 

No  American  who  oelleves  In  a  cause 
should  have  any  hesitation  about  contribut- 
ing to  a  movement  designed  to  advance  that 
cause  unless  the  cause  Itself  Is  one  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

There  should  be  no  stlpma  of  any  sort  at- 
tached to  the  act  of  contributing  that  money 
or  of  hiring  lobbyists  with  It.  unless,  again, 
the  cau.se  is  un-American. 

Our  whole  approach  has  been  to  show  the 
public  and  Con,^'rcss  that  lobbyists  and 
lobbying  organizations,  by  and  large,  are  very 
useful  and  very  necessary  parts  of  the  legis- 
lative process  In  a  real  democracy 

But  as  long  as  some  lobbyists  and  some 
lobbying  outfits  operate  In  secret,  In  the 
dark,  masking  their  purposes  by  falling  to 
disclose  the  names  of  their  contributors, 
lobbying  will  remain  suspect.  That  Is  what 
the  Houee  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities. In  its  Investlftallon,  Is  seeking  to 
correct. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW   TOKK 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  15.  1950 

Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  herein  a  news  Item  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
September  13.  and  an  editorial  from 
the  same  paper  of  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 14, 

No  comment  is  needed. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  13, 

19501 
Hiawatha  Mat  Am  Reds.  Says  Stvdio — In- 
dian  Chief  Isimobtalized   by   Longfellow 
SovoHT  Peace,  so  MoNocaAM  Shelves  Film 
Hollywood.    Calif,.    September    12.— Fear 
that  a  motion  picture  dealing  with  the  life 
and  exploits  of  Hiawatha.  Onondaga  Indian 
chief  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  Long- 
fellow wrote  In  his  classic  poem,  might  In  the 
present   temper  of  the  country   be  regarded 
as  Communist  propaganda  has  caused  Mono- 
gram Studio  to  shelve  such  a  project.  It  was 
learned  today. 

Put  m  preparation  6  months  ago.  a  script, 
written  by  Arthur  Strawn  was  ready  for 
filming  with  Walter  Mirlsch  producing,  and 
an  announcement  concerning  It  was  to  have 
been  made  at  Monogram's  annual  sales  meet- 
ing which  ended  here  after  a  3-day  session 
on  September  7.  The  picture,  however,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  production  schedule 
shortly  before  the  convention  began. 

It  was  Hiawatha's  efforu  as  a  peacemaker 
among  the  warring  Indian  tribes  of  his  day 
which  brought  about  the  confederation  of 
the  Five  Nations  that  gave  Monogram  par- 
ticular concern,  according  to  a  studio  sptjkes- 
man  These.  It  was  decided,  might  cause 
the  picture  to  be  regarded  as  a  message  lor 
peace  and  therefore  helpful  to  present  Com- 
munist designs. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  14, 

19501 

Hiawatha  Is  Un-American 

"By  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 
Bv  the  shining  Blg-Sea-Water, 
At  a  small  wigwam  In  Hollywood, 
They  have  learned  that  Hiawatha 
Wears  the  peace-paint  of  a  Red-man." 
So  might  a  surprised  Longfellow  have  been 
forced  to  revise  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  alter 
discovering    that   a    proposed    movie   on   the 
Indian    chief    was    considered    un-American 
at   this   time  and   therefore  would  not   be 
made      A  west  coast   studio  has  discovered, 
somewhat  belatedly,  that  Hiawatha  -'smoked 
the  calumet,  the  peace  pipe,  as  a  signal  to 
the  nations." 

One  more  movie,  more  or  less,  that  Is  an- 
nounced and  then  not  made  will  not  shake 
the  entertainment  foundations  of  the  coun- 
try. But  there  is  a  principle  Involved,  even 
If  only  a  small  one.  It  is  that  a  point  of 
ridiculousness  can  be  reached  and  passed  m 
unreasoned  hysteria.  Such  is  the  case  here 
With  the  suppression  by  the  movies  of  a 
schoolboy's  poem.  Such,  too,  Is  the  case 
with  the  recent  radio  censorship  by  privately 
appointed   vigilantes. 

Hiawatha  apparently  was  suppressed  be- 
cause It  would  be  regarded  as  a  message  for 
peace  and  therefore  would  aid  Communist 
designs.  But  the  Important  thing  to  re- 
member  Is  that  peace  is  not  Communist 
property:  that  it  must  be  stressed  here  and 
abroad  that  peace  guides  our  policies,  that 
we  act  peace  as  well  aa  talk  it.  In  the  war 
Of  words  and  Ideas,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  taken  on  a  long  and  distant 
Journey,  to  the  portals  of  the  sunset. '" 


Bntti  of  Chippewa  IndiaB  Cbieft  aid 
Paintucs  of  Indian  Life  by  Setb  East- 
ill  tkc  Uaited  States  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  we  have  the 
greatest  number  of  Chippewa  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  largest  number  of  Chippewa 
Reservations.  Those  native  Americans 
reside  on  the  Red  Lake.  White  Earth. 
Greater  Leech  Lake.  Bois  Fort  or  Nett 
Lake.  Mille  Lac.  Fond  du  Lac.  Grand  Por- 
tage, and  Vermillion  Lake  Reservations. 
The  first  two  named — Red  Lake  and 
White  Earth— are  the  largest  and  are 
wholly  within  my  congressional  district. 

It  is  a  high  honor  and  privilege  to  rep- 
resent these  fine  native  Americans  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
even  been  my  privilege  and  great  honor 
to  have  been  adopted  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  under  the  authority  of  a 

resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Red  Lake  Band  on  June  13. 
1948.  in  general  se.ssion  and  concurred  by 
all  other  organized  and  unorganized 
groups  of  Red  Lake  Indians.  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  beautiful  "certificate  of 
adoption"  by  Paul  H.  BeauUeu.  ceremo- 
nial representative  In  charge,  witnessed 
and  approved  by  Bazil  Lawrence,  chair- 
man. General  Council,  and  Peter  Graves, 
secretary,  General  Council,  on  July  10, 
1948.  My  Indian  name  Is  "Gigi  go  we  ne 
ne  ■  or  "The  Spokesman."  I  am  truly 
appreciative  of  this  honor  and  cherish 
my  "certificate  of  adoption"  as  one  of 
my  most  valuable  possessions. 

I  have  many  times  admired  the  two 
beautiful  marble  busts  of  Be-sheek-kee 
and  Aysh-ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
bronze  bust  of  Be-sheek-kee  off  the 
Houses  Chamber  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Chippewa  Indians  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  two  of  their 
great  chiefs  represent  the  American  In- 
dian in  bronze  and  marble  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  their  tribe  being  the 
only  one  represented  in  bronze  and 
marble  among  the  miioy  tribes  of  native 

Americans. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of  the  his- 
tory and  art  of  the  American  In- 
dians and  in  order  to  get  some  authen- 
tic record  as  to  how  these  fine  art  ob- 
jects were  placed  in  the  Capitol.  I  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  I>avid  Lynn,  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and  under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  material  so  graciously 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Lj-nn: 

AacHnxcT  or  the  Capttol, 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  5.  1950. 
Hon.  Hahold  C.  Hack*. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  CoNcaissMAN  Hagen  :  In  re- 
sponse to  youi  letter  of  July  25.  1950.  I  en- 
close a  statement  regarding  the  busts  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  Be-sheek-kee  and  Aysh- 


ke-bah-ke.ko-zhay.  which  I  hope  wUl  be  of 

Interest  to  you. 

As  there  Is  a  reference  in  the  article  to 
Capt.  Seth  Eastman,  I  include  some  facta 
regarding  the  work  of  this  weU-known 
painter  of  Indian  life. 

Our  records  do  not  dlscloae  all  the  details 
you  mention,  such  as  the  name  of  sponsors, 
and  the  dates  on  which  the  busts  were  placed 
In  the  Capitol.  Vlncentl  was  employed  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  on  a  per  diem 

basis  at  the  rate  of  W  per  day,  and  Lassalle 
received  fixed  compensation  In  his  "apaclty 
as  foreman  of  the  bronae  shop.  Whether 
these  men  received  any  additional  compen- 
sation for  the  work  we  are  considering  la 
questionable.  I  doubt  very  much  IX  there 
were  any  formal  unvelllngs  or  other 
ceremonies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  Ltnn, 
Architect  of  the  Capitoi. 

BnsTS  OF  Nativi  Americans — BK-Sn«HK-Knt 
AND  Atsh-IIi-Bah-Ke-Ko-Zhat 

In  a  group  of  miscellaneous  works  of  art 
located  In  the  east  gallery  floor  corridor  of 
the  Senate  wing  there  are  marble  btists  of 
two  Indians  by  Francis  Vincenti.  a  sculptor 
of  Italian  birth.  Mr.  Vlncentl  was  employed 
In  the  Capitol  for  a  period  of  from  1853  to 
1858  and  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
carving  In  connection  with  Thomas  Craw- 
ford's sculptural  group  in  the  Senate  pedi- 
ment. The  busts  are  those  of  the  Chippewa 
Chief  Aysh-ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay  or  "Flat- 
Mouth."  and  of  Be-sheek-kee  or  "The  Buf- 
falo '    It  is  believed  that  these  Indians  came 

to  Washington  as  members  of  delegations  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between  the  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Chlppewas.  and  that  it 
was  Capt  Seth  Eastman  who  suggested  to 
Capt  M.  C.  Meigs,  superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  extension,  that  the  Indians  be  in- 
d"ced  to  pose  for  their  portraJU  In  marble. 
Captain  Eastman,  a  Reg'ilar  Army  officer, 
who  later  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  briga- 
dier general,  is  well-known  lor  bU  paintings 
of  scenes  of  Indian  life 

Nine  of  these  works  now  hang  In  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  room  in  the  New  House 
Office  Building,  and  17  painting  of  Clvtl  War 
forts  by  Eastman  may  be  seen  In  the  corri- 
dor walls  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol. 
central  section.  The  records  show  that  Be- 
sheek-kee  received  from  the  Government  the 
sum  of  S5  for  "having  taken  his  bust  In  3 
davs." 

The  following  Is  quoted  from  Art  and 
Artists  of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  Charles  E.  Fairman  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1927)  : 

"Several  years  ago  the  Architect's  office  was 
advised  that  there  was  a  marble  bust  of  an 
Indian  In  one  of  the  committee  rooms  In  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  not 
known  at  that  time  whom  this  bust  was  In- 
tended to  represent.  Inquiry  In  th  office 
where  It  was  then  placed  resulted  In  the  In- 
formation being  given  that  it  was  a  bust  erf 
Tecumseh.  but  subsequent  Investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  was  no  valid 
grounds  upon  which  to  make  the  claim  that 
it  was  the  bust  of  this  celebrated  warrior. 
For  many  years  this  bust  had  t)een  carried 
upon  the  records  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  c£  being  private  projjerty  and  that 
the  owner  was  unknown.  As  a  matter  of 
decoration  It  was  considered  of  enough  im- 
portance so  that  It  had  found  a  place  in  one 
of  the  committee  rooms. 

"It  was  felt  that  possibly  some  informa- 
tion might  be  secured  through  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  and  accordingly  an  expert  from 
that  bureau  called  and  examined  the  btist 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  It  could  not 
possibly  be  a  bust  of  Tecumseh  and  that  it 
belonged  to  some  of  the  Indians  whose  tribal 
homes  were  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States.  In  the  quest  foe  Infor- 
mation a  photograph  of  the  bust  ""as  pub- 
lished in  several  papers,  with  the  result  that 
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an  elderly  mAH,  who  had  b<*pn  a  Senate  pt<re 
at  tiie  time  when  the  Senate  met  In  the 
present  Supreme  Cottrt  room,  came  and  Iden- 
tified this  btist  as  one  that  had  formerly 
been  In  the  Senate  lobby  and  that  It  had 
been  called  hy  one  of  the  Senators  "BlJly 
Bc.«ie«re'  a  famoua  Seminole  chief  Tliis 
tdentlficatloa  MMned  to  be  of  value  and  the 
Btireau  a*  BUmology  «m  a««ln  called  upn 
for  an  optnlnn.  Hotwlthatandlntc  this  seeri- 
Ingly  positive  Identification  the  Riireau  3f 
Bthnolor?  stated  that  'BUly  Bowlees"  hi.d 
never  t>een  In  Waahlnirton  and  tha*  the 
cranial  development  of  the  bust  was  not  th  »t 
of  a  SemlDOie. 

"At  abotrt  this  time  Lot  Flannery.  a  local 
sculptor,    who   was    an    apprentice    sculptor 
at  the  Capltcd  in  the  fWtJes.  came  and  identi- 
fied the  bust  as  the  work  of  Francis  Vlncertl 
and  stated  that  he  had  seen  Vincentl  model- 
ing In  clay  from  the  Indian  whose  bust  h;«l 
bMB  reproduced  tn  marble.     Mr.  Flannery, 
bowcrer.  waa  unable  to  give  the  name  of  t  ne 
;inHf(»i    or    hte   tribal    relation.      It    seemed 
at  this  time  almost  a  hopeless  quest  to  de- 
termiue  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  served 
tis   the  model  for  this  bust,  and  at   la£t    an 
attempt  was  made  through  the  Indian  Of- 
fice to  devise  some  means  by  which  this  wcrk 
might  be  Ideniifled     Acting  upon  the  suge«-s- 
tion  of  the  Indian  Office,  several  photographs 
of  the  bust  were  suppUed  and  the  office  i^- 
sumed    the    task    of    sending    a    photograjh 
around   to  different   Indian   agents  occufy- 
ing  the  terriiorv  indicated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology    as    the   probable   location   of    the 
home  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  to  which  tills 
Indian    belonged       One    IdenUflcatlon    ^as 
made,   but    It   did    not   seem   either   to   the 
Architects  office  or  to  the  Burecu  of  Ethnol- 
ogy sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
bust  had  been  properly  identifled      A  second 
IdentiflcaUon  from  another  source  on  infor- 
mation prvxiuced  through  the  Indian  agents 
Identified  this  bust  as  that  of  "Flat-moutJi." 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Aysh-ke-bah- 
ke-ko-zhav.  a  Chippewa  chief  who  was  known 
to  have  been  in  Washington   at  the   period 
to  which  the  letter  from  Captain  Eastman 
refers.     This   has  been   corroborated   by  the 
Bureau   of  Ethnology  upon  a  comparlsoa  of 
the  records  of  the  treaty  Indians  In  Wash- 
injrton  at  the  time  referred  to     It  was  then 
considered  that  the  identiflcatton  was  com- 
plete    and    the    proof    that    the    clay    model 
had  been  made  by  Francis  Vincentl  and  that 
It   had   been   reproduced    In   marble   by    the 
same  sculptor  settled  the  question  of  owner- 
ship   and    showed    conclusively    that    It    wm 
the  property  of  the  Government 

For  this  reason  It  was  considered  best  to 
remove  thLs  bust  from  the  committee  room. 
where  It  had  been  for  many  years,  and  place 
It  on  the  gallery  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the 
east  corridor  At  the  time  that  the  bust 
was  removed  It  happened  that  Senator  Clapp. 
of  Iflnnesota,  occupied  the  room  In  which 
the  bust  was  located  He  showed  much  In- 
terest  and  was  very  anJdotis  to  find  out  who 
the  Indian  might  be  who  had  posed  for  thU 
bust,  and  upon  being  Informed  that  it  was 
•Flat-mouth,  or  Ayih-ke-bah-ke-ko-zhay. 
looked  at  It  steadily  for  a  moment  and  said: 
•I  knew  him  It  la  a  good  ix.»rtralt '  He  then 
requested  to  be  given  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  Identification,  and  after  going  over 
all  the  papers  In  the  case  expressed  himself 
as  well  satisfied  with  the  ;iroof  of  Identifica- 
tion. A  reccrd  was.  therefore,  made  In  the 
case  of  the  examination  of  papers  by  Sena- 
tor Clapp  and  his  agreement  upon  the  com- 
pletenea*  of  the  Identmcatlon  This  was 
done  not  so  much  for  the  satisfaction  of 
^oee  who  at  this  time  were  in  pueseasion  of 
these  facts,  but  for  those  who  might  ask  for 
this  InformaUon  in  later  years  While  not  a 
part  of  the  art  history  of  the  Capitol,  it  may 
be  that  some  have  become  interented  in  Flat- 
mouth'  and  will  find  further  initrekt  in  haw- 


ing It  broucht  to  their  attention  that  "Flat- 
mouth'  was  made  one  of  the  chief  characters 
of  a  story.  Gentlemen  of  the  North,  by  Hugh 
Pendexter.  who  has  not  only  vised  this  Indian 
as  one  of  his  characters,  but  has  shown  In 
the  development  of  his  book  a  large  amount 
of  research  In  the  records  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  period  prior  to  1860." 

The  bronre  bust  of  Be-shcek-kee  located 
west  of  the  Hotisc  Chamber  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Capitol  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
marble  bust  by  Vincentl  on  the  Senate  Gal- 
lery floor.  When  the  Senate  and  House 
wings  were  added  to  the  orunnal  Capitol  a 
bronie  foundry  was  esUbllshed  either  in  the 
building  or  on  the  grounds.  During  the 
ysars  1857  to  I860  a  bronze  fouiKler  and  art- 
ist in  bronze  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Lassalle 
waa  employed  in  the  capacity  of  foreman. 
Under  his  sui)ervislon  much  of  the  decorative 
brcnae  used  In  the  construction  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  wings  was  cast.  Lassalle  also 
cast  the  bronze  fountain  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  from  the  model 
of  the  distinguished  American  sculptor. 
William  H.  Riuehart. 


Josu>u  Lassalls 
A  bronze  founder  and  artist  In  bronze  who 
was  employed  In  the  bronze  shops  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  capacity  of  a  foreman  dur- 
ing the  years  1857-60.  In  the  flies  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  are  several  letters 
written  during  the  above  period  containing 
Information  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
bronze  shops  durine  that  time.  From  other 
papers  In  the  Office  ot  the  Architect  it  is 
learned  that  this  artist  was  a  brnther  of 
Charles  Lassalle.  the  proprietor  of  Des  Etas 
Unls.  whose  political  support  had  been  valu- 
able in  the  last  election.  In  an  appeal  for 
reinsUtcment  to  his  former  position  from 
which  he  had  been  suspended  pending  the 
investigation  of  cliarges.  the  artist  gave  a 
list  of  the  works  m  bronze  executed  by  him. 
In  addition  to  the  lUt  given  below,  it  appears 
that  much  of  the  decorative  bronze  work  of 
the  Capitol  was  executed  under  his  super- 
vision 

Bust  of  Be-Sheck-Kee  (bronze)  (copy  from 
marble  of  Francis  Vincentl)— facing  west 
staircase,  main  floor,  Hotise  wing. 

Bronze  fountain  (from  plaster  cast  by  Wil- 
liam H  Rinehart) — Office  of  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 


Baio  0«N.  SXTH  Eastman 
(From  Art  and  ArtlsU  of  the  Capitol  of  the 

United   States  of   America,   by   Charles  E. 

Fairman » 

During  a  discussion  In  C'lngreas  upon  the 
menu  of  diilerent  painters  and  the  advis- 
ability 'f  securing  their  services  In  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Capitol,  a  very  strong  en- 
dorsement was  made  in  favor  of  Beth  Bast- 
man  who  has  been  referred  to  before  as 
assisting  Captain  Meipis  in  securing  some  In- 
dian mfxlels  for  the  sculptors  at  the  Capitol 
to  model  m  clay  It  was  Captain  Eastman 
who  secured  for  the  sculptor  Vincentl.  Aysh- 
ke-bah-ke-ko-zahy  (Hat-mouth)  as  a  model 
for  the  bust  which  was  referred  to  during 
the  pTlod  of  Its  execution  Interest  In  Cap- 
tain Eastman,  who  had  since  become  Brevet 
Brig  Gen  Beth  Eartman  United  States 
Army,  retired,  has  not  lessened,  and  on 
March  2fl,  18«7,  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Schenck  made  the  following 
remarks 

"Mr.  ScBCMCX.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ofler  a  Joint  resolution  agreed  to  un.inl- 
mously  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  last  Congress,  but  which  was  objected 
to  when  we  endeavored  to  get  It  in  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr  Botra] 
who  since  then  has  become  satisfied  that  it 


ought  to  pass.  If  there  be  no  objection  I 
will  make  a  brief  explanation. 
"There  was  no  objection. 
"The  Clerk  then  read  a  resolutlor,  author- 
izing the  employment  of  Brevet  Brig.  Gen. 
Beth  Eastman  of  the  United  Stat.ss  Army, 
now  on  the  retired  list,  to  duty  so  as  to 
entitle  him  to  the  full  pay,  emolum.'nts.  and 
allowances  of  his  lineal  rank,  that  it  shall 
be  competent  to  have  such  duty  cmslst  In 
the  employment  of  the  said  officer  In  the 
execution  under  the  supervUlon  of  tlie  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  of  paintings  •.rem  his 
own  designs  for  th^  decorations  of  t  ie  rooms 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affalni  and  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  and  other  parts  of  the  Cap- 
itol- and  no  additional  cnmpensaUon  for 
such  eervlce  Is  to  be  paid  to  said  Eastman 
beyond  his  pay.  allowances,  and  emolumenu 
as  aforesaid. 

•Mr.  Ctn-LOM  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  objected  to  that  resolution  when 
It  was  up  before.  I  have  since  learned  It  is 
important:  It  should  pass,  and  I  »rithdraw 
any  objection  on  my  part. 

•Mr  ScHENCX.  We  have  been  paying  for 
decorations,  some  displaying  good  taste  and 
others  of  a  tawdry  character,  a  grei-t  deal  of 
money  to  Italian  artists  and  others,  while  we 
have  American  talent  much  more  competent 
for  the  work.  Among  others  possessing  na- 
tive talent  is  General  Eastman,  who  is  now 
a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Regular  Army 
and  a  brevet  brigadier  general.  He  Is  m(  re 
of  an  artist.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  Indians, 
except  pxjssibly  Catlin  and  Stanley  than  any- 
one we  have  had  In  the  country.  He  Is  dis- 
abled from  doing  full  duty  now  and  Is  on 
the  retired  Ust  suflering  from  rheumatism 
occasioned  by  exposure  In  the  field  on  active 
duty. 

■The  General  of  the  Army  is  perfectly 
willing  to  have  Congress,  If  It  thinks  proper, 
provide  for  detailing  General  Eastman  for 
the  duty  of  executing  for  the  Capitol  some 
of  his  magnificent  paintings  It  Is  not 
military  duty  and  It  l.s  thought  better  the 
General  should  be  authorized  to  assi^-n  him 
to  this  duty.  If  assigned  to  this  du'y.  Gen- 
eral Ea-stman  will  draw  his  full  pay  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Instead  of  as  on  the  retired 
list,  making  a  difference  of  about  $1,200  or 
11,500  a  year.  For  at  the  most  11.500  a  year 
we  win  secure  services  for  which  we  have 
ijeen  paying  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
foreign  artists  and  we  will  get  better  work 
done.  I  think  under  the  circumstances  a 
gallant  American  officer,  who  has  taste  and 
artistic  ability,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
assigned  to  this  duty.  I  invite  Members  to 
look  at  a  book  1  have  here  of  engravings  from 
his  paintings,  which  display  everything  that 
U  elegant  and  tasteful  In  art. 

"The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  being 
engrossed,  it  was  accordingly  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

"Mr  ScHiNCK  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Joint  resolution  waa  passed,  and 
also  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

"The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to  "  (Con- 
gres.slonal  Globe,  4mh  Cong  ,  Ist  sees.,  pro- 
ceedmgs  for  March  26.  1867,  pp.  301,  362  ) 

Under  Special  Order  427.  Headquarters  of 
the  Army.  Adjutant  General's  Office.  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  August  28.  1867.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ea.stman  was  placed  upon  the  active 
list  and  assigned  to  duty  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  At  this  time  the  Capltcl 
Building  w<\s  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  assignment  to  the  Interior 
Department  really  meant  assignment  to  the 
Capltcil  for  the  purpose  of  decorative  work 
therein  It  seems  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  was  not  certain  that  it  would  be  per- 
missible for  him  to  pay  to  General  Eastman 
commutation  jf  fuel  and  quarters  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  upon 
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the  active  list.  On  October  5.  1867,  Captain 
Eastman  requested  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  Instruction  be  given  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  govern  his  action  In  this 
particular  case.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  General  Eastman  the  following  com- 
munication was  sent  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol ; 

"Edward  Clark.  Esquire, 

■Architect  of  the  Capttol  Extension 

"Sis:  Brevet  Brig.  Gen  Selh  Eastman,  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  United  States  Army  (retired), 
was  by  direction  of  the  Pre.sident  detailed  by 
special  orders  of  the  War  Department  No. 
427.  dated  August  28.  1867.  for  duty  In  this 
Department.  He  Is  and  has  been  on  duty  In 
the  Department,  In  connection  with  the  Cap- 
itol extension,  and  Is  entitled  to  commuta- 
tion of  fuel  and  quarters,  agreeably  to  Army 
regulations  from  the  1st  September  1857 — 
(1867). 

"I  am.  sir.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant. 

"W.  T.  Otto, 
"Acting  Secretary  " 

Under  the  commission  as  outlined  above 
Lieutenant   Colonel   Eastman   executed   nine 
paintings  of  Indian  life.     There  may  be  some 
misconception   connected   with   the  Idea   of 
decorations  which  may  lead  many  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  the  rooms  for  which  they  were  executed. 
On  the  contrary,  these  paintings  are  upon 
canvas,    properly    framed,    and    hang    about 
the  walls  of   the   rocjms  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on    Indian    Affairs.      As   works    of    art 
they  are  creditable  examples  of  the  best  of 
that  perltxi.  but  their  art  value  Is  overshad- 
owed by  their  historical  value,  as  they  ad- 
mirably Illustrate  various  Incidents  of  Indian 
life      These  examples  could  not  be  obtained 
at  this  time,  as  the  present  mcxle  of  savage 
life  Is  far  removed  from  the  conditions  which 
Colonel  Eastman  has  so  well  portrayed.     In 
addition  to  these  nine  paintings  illustrating 
Indian    life.    Colonel    Eiistman    painted    17 
pictures  of  United  States  forts  for  the  rooms 
of    the    House   Committee    on    Military    Af- 
fairs.    It  Is  learned  from  the  correspondence 
relating    to    the    work    of    Colonel    Eastman 
that  on  June  23.   1870.  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  advised  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  artist  proposed  to  proceed  with  the 
pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  at 
a  compensation  of  $100  per  month  In  addi- 
tion  to  his   pay   as   a   retired   officer   of    the 
Army      It  also  appears  from  correspondence 
in  relation  to  thU  work  that  Colonel  East- 
man   had    discussed    the    matter    with    the 
chairman    of    the    Committee    on    Military 
Affairs.  Hon.  J.  A.  Logan,  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  conference  'he  plan  of  decora- 
tion was  approved  provided  that  It  only  In- 
cluded views  of  the  principal  forts  and  West 
Point,  but  there  was  no  Inclination  on  the 
part  of  Mr   Logan  to  have  battle  scenes  used 
as  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  this  room. 
The    paintings    representing    the    17   forts 
of  the  United  States  are  probably  more  val- 
uable   as    examples    of     historical    accuracy 
and  as  Illustrations  of  the  conditions  of  the 
fortifications   existing    at    '.hat    period    than 
for   purely   decorative   purposes.     The   Com- 
mittee on   Military   Affairs,    however.   Is   not 
supposed    to    be    a    committee    particularly 
solicitous  in  art  direction      It  was  Important 
that  knowledge  concerning  the  fortifications 
of  the  Government  should  be  easily  acce.ssl- 
ble    and  these  medium-size  framed  pictures 
contain  desired  Information  and  also  relieve 
acceptably   what    might   otherwise   be   blank 
spaces  upon  an  uninteresting  wall      The  ac- 
quaintance of   the  artist   with   military  life 
as   well   as  with   Indian  life   was  the   natural 
result  of  his  long-time  service  In  the  Army, 
much   of   which   had   been   spent   upon   the 
then  frontier  of  the  country  In  close  contact 
with    Indian    tribes.     Colonel    Eastman    was 


born  in  Brunswick.  Maine.  January  24.  1808. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
(Lee I  Eastman.  He  was  of  pure  New  Eng- 
land stock  and  was  of  the  sixth  generation 
from  Roger,  the  first  of  the  name  In  this 
country,  who  settled  In  Salisbury.  Mass..  soon 
after  landing  In  Salem  In  1638.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1831,  passed  through  the  several  grades 
from  second  lieutenant  to  lieutenant  colonel 
of  Infantry,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  December  3.  1863.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier  general  Aueust  9.  1866.  Ueuten- 
ant  Eastman  was  teacher  of  drawing  at  the 
Military  Academy  1833  to  1840  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  topographical  drawings 
In  1837.  and  soon  after  1850  a  history  of 
Indian  tribes.  He  was  stationed  with  part 
of  his  regiment  for  several  years  at  Fort 
Snelllng.  Minn.,  and  there  became  greatly 
Interested  in  the  history  and  customs  of  the 
Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians.  During  that 
period  he  made  many  drawings  and  paint- 
ings of  the  Indians  and  their  various  tribal 
ceremonials.  His  death  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  August  31,  1875.  (From  pp. 
235-240  of  Art  and  Artists  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  ) 

It  will  t)e  remembered  that  It  was  the  In- 
tent of  the  Government  to  decorate  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  with  paintings  in  oil  by 
Seth  Eastman.  At  the  time  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Brigadier  General  Eastman  both 
committee  rooms  were  In  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, but  with  the  erection  of  the  House  Of- 
fice Building  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  was  given  a  committee  room  In 
this  new  building,  and  consequently  the 
paintings  (framed  pictures  of  medium  size) 
were  taken  to  the  committee  room  in  Its  new 
location.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  these 
very  excellent  works — 17  paintings  of  United 
States  forts — should  be  In  a  place  where  so 
few  have  an  opportunity  of  Inspecting  them. 
The  work  was  seriously  done  and  the  paint- 
ings are  meritorious,  and  although  hidden  in 
a  committee  room  It  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine where,  if  taken  from  this  room,  they 
could  be  hung  so  that  the  general  public 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 
As  historical  records  they  are  valuable,  as 
well  as  being  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  a 
prominent  painter  of  his  period.  (From  p. 
476  of  Art  and  Artltts  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  (Nott.— These  paintings  are 
now  located  in  the  corridor  of  the  basement 
floor,  west  front,  of  the  Capitol  Building.) 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  17  paintings 
of  United  States  forts:  Fort  Knox,  Maine; 
Fort  Tvler,  Fla.:  Fort  Snelllng.  Minn.;  Fort 
Scamel  and  Fort  George,  Maine:  Fort  De- 
fiance. N.  H.;  Fort  Sumter.  8.  C.  (before  the 
wart;  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C  (after  the  war); 
Fort  Sumter,  S.  C  (after  the  bombardment); 
Fort  Mackinac,  Mich.:  Fort  Mifflin.  Pa  :  Fort 
Lafayette.  N  Y  :  Fort  Tompkins  and  Fort 
Wadsworth,  N.  Y.:  West  Point.  N  Y.:  Fort 
Delaware.  Del.;  Fort  Jefferson.  Fla.;  Fort 
Trumbtill.  Conn.;  Fort  Rice.  N.  Dak. 


Paintikcs  or  Indian  Lint  bt  SrrH  Eastman 

Formerly  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
Room  m  the  Capitol,  now  In  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  Room,  room  1324.  New  House  Of- 
fice Building. 

1.  Dog  Dance  of  the  Dakotas. 

2    Buffalo  Chase. 

3.  Feeding  the  Dead. 

4.  The  Indian  Council. 

5    Indian  Mode  of  Traveling. 

6.  Indian  Woman  Dressing  a  Deer  Skin. 

7.  Death  Whoop. 

8.  Spearing  Fish  in  Winter. 

9.  The  Rice  Gatherers. 

The  painting  of  The  Rice  Gatherers  Is  the 
only  one  Identified  by  name  plate. 


Six  Hnniired  and  Twettty-cifkk  Hmtj 
Tank  BatUlioB,  Twenty-eirhtfc  DiTisio^ 
PeantyiTaBU  NatioBal  Gaaril 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PDOfSTLVANIA 

*  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVKS 
Friday,  September  15.  1950 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. September  10. 1950.  the  Six  Hundred 
and  Twenty-eighth  Heavy  Tank  Bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty -eighth  Division. 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  left  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  aboard  a  special  troop  train 
for  Camp  Atterbury.  Ind.,  for  combat 
training. 

The  city  of  Johnstown  turned  out  en 
masse  and  lined  the  streets  for  over  4 
miles  as  the  soldiers  marched  from  their 
armory  to  the  train.  They  were  accom- 
panied to  the  station  by  three  bands  and 
marching  delegations  from  the  twelve 
groups  associated  with  the  veterans 
council  of  greater  Johnstown. 

It  was  the  most  dramatic  sendoff  ever 
witnessed  In  that  city.  Not  even  during 
World  War  n  did  such  a  large  number  of 
men  leave  the  city  bound  for  active  duty 
in  a  single  day.  and  probably  never  be- 
fore was  enacted  the  sight  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station  waiting  room. 
Waving  goodbys  with  one  hand,  brush- 
ing away  tears  with  the  other,  the  wives. 
sweethearts,  and  children  left  only  room 
for  a  single  file  of  men  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  station  to  the  doors  at 
the  ramp  leading  to  the  track  platform. 
Many  saw  their  loved  ones  leaving  for  a 
second  time  within  a  decade  for  the  grim 
emergency  of  war — all  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  soldiers  tryir^  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  loved  ones  before 
boarding  the  train. 

This  departing  of  the  Six  Htmdred  and 
Twenty-eighth  Tank  Battalion  brings 
the  fighting  in  far-off  Korea  closer  to 
Johnstown  and  directly  links  that  area 
with  the  involved  pattern  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  poUcy. 

The  Tu-enty-eighth  Division,  of  which 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth 
Tank  Battalion  is  a  part,  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  in  America's  wars. 
It  will  maintain  its  traditions  this  time; 
if  the  Nation  requires  fighting  men  in 
large  ntmibers  again.  In  World  War  I 
it  was  known  as  the  Iron  Division  and 
dubbed  the  Bloody  Bucket  in  World  War 
II  because  of  its  red  keystone  shoulder 
patch. 

Thousands  of  men  have  been  sum- 
moned from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  national  de- 
fense. Most  of  them,  like  our  Johnstown 
men.  have  had  preliminary  training.  We 
did  not  anticipate,  however,  that  when 
the  tank  and  aviation  engineer  units 
were  formed  in  Johnstown  last  year,  that 
they  would  be  called  into  active  service 
so  soon,  or  at  all.  But  that  training  has 
demonstrated  its  value. 

We  are  in  an  era  when  real  peace,  se- 
cure peace,  is  not  probable  for  quite  some 
time     In  the  meantime,  even  an  uneasy 
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peace  can  be  preserved  only  tf  the  war- 
makers  are  assured  thai  those  who  really 
want  peace  will  not  pay  the  price  the 
USSR,  demands  for  it  Since  the 
power  of  America  is  to  be  mobilized,  the 
men  who  left  from  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congressional  District  are  forming  a 
notable  part  of  it 

A^  I  remarked,  at  the  sendofl  to  the 
National  Guard  members,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  speedily  as  possible  the 
world  situation  may  be  corrected  so  that 
American  families  will  again  be  reunited 
so  that  we  can  truly  live  m  a  world  of 
justice,  tolerance,  and  freedom  for  all 
mankind.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
Johnstown  area,  and  the  whole  country, 
owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men 
of  the  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth 
Heavy  Tank  Batulion. 
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Wfcere  Do  Our  Ri«Kt«  Become  Infringeti? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PTNNSTIV^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  IS,  1950 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post.  September  3.  1950,  en- 
titled "Where  Do  Our  Rights  Become 
Infringed ''•■: 

WUEXE     Do    OXni     RIGHTS     BECOMX    l?»TKINCrD' 

Citation  by  the  Houb*  of  Representatives 
of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  brings  up 
Bome  tlclcU<^h  leeal  polnU,  and  while  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  Conirress  has  the  right  to 
go  as  far  a«  it  has  in  invading  private  rights 
In  its  lobbying  Investigation,  we  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  House  action  In  citing  this  man. 

He  Is  Dr  Edward  Rumely.  In  1944  he  was 
Indicted  by  a  District  of  Columbia  grand 
Jury  for  'wUlful  default"  In  refusing  to  sub- 
mit document*  requested  by  a  coneresslonal 
committee  investigating  campaign  expendi- 
ture*. ^       _^    .  ^ 

Dr  Rumely  and  his  friends  in  this  right- 
wing  lobbying  organization  claim  again  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  make  certain  de- 
mands. This  time  it  Is  in  connection  with 
a  lobbying  investigation  This  time  they  re- 
fuse to  tell  the  congressional  committee 
headed  by  Representative  BrcHAHAW.  Demo- 
crat    of    Pennsylvania,    the    names    of    bulk 

buyen  of  the  literature  the  organization  put* 

out.  ^  ^  . 

Dr  Rumely  claims  that  thu  demand  In- 
fringes on  his  rights  as  an  Amerlca^i  citizen. 
He  has  pleaded,  in  rapid  succession,  th.t 
this  U  an  abuse  of  power,  and  that  it  vio- 
lates the  freedom-of-the-press  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  punishing  him  because 
the  Committee  'or  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment would  not  reveal  the  names  of  pur- 
chasers of  boots  and  literature  in  excess  of 
»500. 

The  committee,  however.  Is  not  a  publish- 
er primarily.  Its  purpose  U  not  to  sell  books 
for  a  profit.  lu  purpose  is  to  jnlnt  and  sell 
propaganda  to  persuade  people  t«  a  set  of 
political  Ideas.  Its  purpose  1b  to  lobby  for 
what  it  wants  from  the  Federal  Ckjvern- 
ment,  and  to  exert  as  much  pressure  as  it 
can  in  as  naany  ways  as  It  can 

Besides,  this  sale  of  propaganda  In  large 
lots  Is  a  dcxtge.  The  commltt«-e  d<*B  not  ac- 
cept contributions  of  more   than  •499.  for 


the  lobbvlng  laws  of  our  country  state  that 
such  contributions  are  subject  to  registra- 
tion It  nets  around  this  provision  by  sell- 
ing literature  In  excess  of  that  amount 

The  cry.  "freedom  of  the  press,"  when  ex- 
ercl.';ed  by  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
G<ivernment.  then,  threatens  to  give  the 
legitimate  press  a  bad  name. 

E>r  Rumely  has  been  cited  by  Congress  for 
refusing  U)  answer  questions  alxiut  lobbying. 
We  believe  his  citation  is  Just  in  the  light  of 
events.  Just  as  were  the  citations  of  members 
of  the  Joint  Anti-Fasclst  Relugee  Committee 
for  refusing  to  produce  their  financial 
records 

If  Dr  Rumely's  organization  were  not  prl- 
marllv  a  lobbying  organlration,  the  case 
might  bo  different.  In  questions  such  as  this 
the  .'Shadings  of  right  and  legality  are  fine. 
But  the  doctor's  organization  U  a  pressiu-e 
group,  which  spends  great  quantities  of 
money  sending  great  quantities  of  material 
to  newspapers  and  other  public-information 
media  It  is  a  lobbying  organization,  and  as 
s\ich  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  behind 
Other  sltlrts  in  trying  to  evade  answers  to 
legitimate  questions. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment has  every  right  to  publish  what  it  will, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  libel.  But  the  Ameri- 
can pe<iple  have  a  right  U)  know  who  Is  be- 
hind the  committee  so  they  can  tell  why  It 
publishes  what  it  does. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  case  taken  to  the 
courts  for  decision,  though,  because  in  that 
case  iJie  Judiciary  might  give  us  some  Indi- 
cation as  to  Just  how  far  the  lobbying  Inves- 
tigators can  go.  We  remember  that  they 
have  made  some  inordinate  demands  of  cor- 
porations, and  some  high-handed  and  fool- 
ish demands,  too. 

Throughout  this  question  it  must  be  the 
aim  of  the  American  people  to  preserve  the 
right  of  inquiry  of  Congress,  which  It  must 
h:ive  in  order  to  pass  sane  legislation,  and 
which  it  must  be  able  to  back  up  by  punish- 
ment of  those  who  refuse  to  aid  its  legisla- 
tive Inquiries. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  protect  the 
rights  <if  Americans  against  that  terrible 
monster — government. 

In  this  case  we  believe  the  citation  of  Ed- 
wiird  Rumely  can  be  carried  out  legally  and 
properly  without  infringing  on  the  basic 
rights  of  Americans. 


tries.  I  am  continuing  my  fullest  efforts 
to  have  this  resolution  favorably  con- 
sidered. Its  passage  will  attain  a  like 
desirable  objective  sought  by  the  CWV; 
and.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  their  resolution 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  to- 
gether with  other  free  countries  of  the  world 
is  engaged  In  a  war  with  communism,    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
lmp<->rtlng  goods  manufactured  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Us  satellites:   and 

Whereas  the  money  acquired  by  the  Sr>viet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  for  these  goods  Is 
being  used  to  secure  and  manufacture  urms 
and  munitions  to  be  used  against  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  free  countries:    and 

Whereas  these  goods  are  manufactured  by 
slave  labor  and  sold  In  this  country  at  a 
price  so  low  that  American-made  goods  can- 
not compete  with  these  imports,  thereby 
causing  American  manufacturers  to  curtail 
production  which  In  turn  throws  American 
workmen  out  of  work:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Hartford  County  Chap- 
ter does  hereby  demand  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of 
America  place  an  embargo  on  any  and  all  Im- 
ports manufactured  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  consumption  In  Soviet  Russia  or  any  of 
Its  satellites. 


Resolution   of  Hartford  County    (Conn.) 
Chapter    of    Catholic    War    Veterans, 

Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  cONWKcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  15.  1950 

Mr  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today  s 
mail  I  received  a  copy  of  a  very  interest- 
ing resolution  passed  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Hartford  County  Chapter 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Inc. 
Traasniitted  by  Commander  Luclan  J. 
Kragiel,  it  demands  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  T'-easury  to  prohibit  en- 
trance into  United  States  of  products 
made  by  forced  or  slave  labor  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  having  reference  to 
such  items.  I  am  in  fullest  accord  with 
this  resolution  and  have  jxnding  Hou.'^^e 
Concurrent  Re.solution  207  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  rescind  foreign-trade  acree- 
mcnts  With  Communist-controlled  couu- 


Love  of  God  and  Home  and  N»tive  Land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NKW    YORK 

r.i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1950 

M  •.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  men  who  follow  the  line  of  battle 
tell  us  that  in  the  dying  hour  the  soldier 
unclasps  his  weapons  and  reaches  for 
the  inner  pocket  to  touch  some  faded 
letter,  some  little  keepsake  of  wife  or 
mother.  This  pathetic  fact  teaches  us 
that  our  boys  are  not  fighting  because  of 
the  abstract  richts  of  man  alone.  It  is 
love  of  God  and  home  and  native  land 
that  enter  into  our  soldiers  and  makes 
their  arms  invincible.  No  stronger  or 
more  convincinK  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  than  the  letter  from  Pfc.  John  J. 
McCormick  to  his  two  lovely  little  daugh- 
ters. Rose  Mane  and  Joannie.  Under 
leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted.  I  am 
inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  Friday.  September  15. 
1950: 

Daddy  on  Wat  To  Dn  in  Koeea  WRrrts  Girls 
LrmrR    To    Choush— Ai  ways     Do     What 
CoNiscirNCE  Tells  Is  Right,  He  Urges 
CoLLiNCDAUt,  Pa,.  September  15  —A  young 

soldier  In  Korea  took  a  piece  of  notepaper 

from  his  helmet  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  two 

small  daughters  back  home. 
That  letter  was  delivered  yesterday  to  the 

home   of  e-year-old   Rose   Marie   McCormick 

and  her  slater,  Joan.  3. 

■^hree  days  ago.  their  mother  was  notified 

that  Pfc.  John  J  McCormick.  28.  paratrooper 

veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Infantryman  in 

Korea,  had  been  killed  In  action 

This  Is  what  Private  McCormick  wrote  tc 

'Dear  Joannie  and  Rose  Marie": 

"This  Is  daddy      I  want  you  to  listen  and 

pay  attention   while  M'-mmle  rends  this  to 

you.    Just  try  and  make  believe  I  was  there, 

talking  to  you. 


''^^, 
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"Joannie.  I  dont  think  you'll   remember  Yet,  considering  the  precedents  which  have  The  Dow-Jones  spot  commodity  index. 

me  because  you  were  a  little  baby  when  I  had  recently  been  set  In  the  congressional-con-  computed    on    the    average     prices    fof 

to  go  away,  but  I  u.sed  to  sit  and  hold  you  a  tempt  cases,  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  the  1924,  1925,  and  1926  equal  to  100,  on  Sep- 

lot.    and    when    you   were    a    bad    little    girl.  House  could  have  acted  differently.  tember  11    1950    was  reported  at  199  18 

I  used  to  make  you  sit   In  a  chair  untU  Dr.  Rumely  Is  execuUve  secreUry  of  the  •           '     j^         .    „  around  160 

you  were  good,  but  I  always  loved  you  a  lot  Committee   for   Constitutional   Government  ^"°°-^'.  ^  ^''/*»^  iiuvcimK   muuiiu   iw. 

and  I  was  very  proud  of  you.  and    his   current   citation    results    from    his  The  rise  Of  approximately  25  percent 

"Rose  Marie,  you  should  remember  me  be-  refusal  to  turn  over  to  the  House  Committee  in  spot  commodity  prices  during  the  past 

cause  I  used  to  take  you  out  with  me  a  lot,  on  Lobbying  Activities  the  names  of  pur-  4I2  months  means  the  purchasing  power 

and  I  used   to  buy  you  a  lot  of  candy  and  chasers    of    CCG    publications.     The    doctor  Qf   the  dollar  has  been  decreased  by  20 

sf)das.  and  I  u.sed  to  feel  so  good  when  people  contends  that  this  Information  is  Irrelevant  jjercent. 

used  tosiy  you  had  eyes  like  mine.    Remem-  to  anything  the  congressional  group  Is  en-  takes  $5  to  buv  now  what  S4  would 

ber  the  little  puppy  I  bought  you?     Your  titled  to  Investigate  and  that  the  demand  j-__  u^^gw.  ;„  ,„  J  .QrU  and  earlv  May 

Mummy    used    to    tie    a    little    pink    ribbon  for  It  violates  the  free  press  and  searches  and  have  DOUghl  in  late  AprU  ana  eany  May 

around  its  neck  and  you  used  to  carry  It  In  seizures  claiises  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Ol  this  year, 

yotir  arms.     You  looked  awfully  cute.  The    Lobbying    Committee,    on    the    other  In   previous  times  I   have   referred   tO 

••I  want  you  both  to  know  that  Id  be  with  hand,  argues  that  the  CCG  is  a  registered  the    "high    crime    of    inflation"    as    evi- 

you  if  I  could,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  bad  men  lobby,  that  it  is  supported  in  large  part  by  denced  by  the  rising  COSt  of  the  family 

In  the  world,  and  If  they  were  allowed  to  do  the  quantity  orders  for  Its  propaganda  pub-  food  basket  from  week  to  week. 

what  they  wanted  to  do,  little  girls  like  you  lications  from  financial  angels,  and  that  the  oKnnt  tr>  witr^e^w  a  further 

wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  on  Sun-  identity    of    these    angels    is    something    the  ^^   „trif!!.J;  4,,  tKo  r,?!!v!>,oVr^  r^!^«* 

day  or  be  able  to  go  to  the  school  you  wanted  committee  has  a  right  to  know.     The  Investl-  devaluation  in  the  purchasing  power  of 

to.  gators  deny  that  any  constitutional  quesuoa  the   dollar   Stimulated   by   Government 

•So  I  have  to  help  fight  these  men  and  is  Involved.  deficit  spending  to  finance  the  new  pro- 

keep    them    from    coming    where    you    and  Admitting   that   opening  the  subscription  grams  for  national  defense,  mutual  aid 

Mummle  live.     It   might  take  a  long  while,  jistg   of    publications,   or   groups   sponsoring  assistance  to  European  nations,  and  gen- 

and  maybe  Daddy  will  have  to  go  and  help  publications,  misht  be  abused  In  such  a  way  ^^.^j  ^^j^j  ^^^  jissistance  *0  countries  all 

God  in  heaven,  and  If  I  do.  I  always  want  you  as  to  place  a  burden  on  the  freedom  of  the  which  soending  has 

both  to  be  good  for  Mummle.  because  she  is  press    there  Is  no  clear  evidence  that  such  over  me  wono.  au  01  wmcn  spenoiog  nas 

the  best  Mummle  In  the  whole  wide  world.  an   abuse   exist*   here.      If   the   CCGs   right-  been  authonzed  by  thlS  Congress. 

"She  has  always  taken  care  of  you  while  wing    anti-Fair    Deal    bias    has    made    It    a  Grovemment    COStS    at    Federal.    State, 

I   have   been   away.     You  see,   kids,   I   hap-  special  target  for  the  probe  committee.  It  Is  and  local  levels,  according  to  minimum 

pened  to  be  caught  in  two  wars  inside   10  noteworthy  that  the  left-wing  Civil  Rights  estimates  will  exceed  $81,000,000,000.  in 

years,  and  the  reason  I  am  where  I  am  today  Congress  was  cited  at  the  same  time.  ^^^^  calendar  year  1951 

,.^^.u»  .  a„  n,M>„g  ,or  ...«  ■  .h,n.  i.  ^M™- t.-,^-,^^,"-^^^^^^^^^  To    raise    this    almost    unbelievable 

"Thafs  one  thing  I  always  want  both  of  vi^ould.   of   course,  be   Indefensible.     It   asks  amount  the  taxes  which  will  of  necessity 

you  to  remember.     If  yotir  conscience   tells  ^^jy    Jq^    the    names    of    thoee    from    whom  have  to  be  levied  will  take  approximately 

you    something    is    right,    always    stand    up  $i.oO0    or    more    has    been    received    either  every  third  dollar  of  national  income, 

for  it.     You  might  be  ridiculed  for  doing  so,  through  book  purchases  or  other  means.  ,j.j^g  consequences  of  SUCh  a  punitiVC 

but    in   the    long   run   youU   find   out   that  ^     ^  ^^  ^^lid  reason  why  lobbying  or-  n-ogj-am  have  not  been  either  fully  or 

people  respect  you  more  for  doing  so.  eanizations      even     though     they     operate  program  nave  not,  oeen  eiiner  luny  or 

"When   you  grow  up  to  be  young  ladles.  ^Jlefly  through  the  press,  should  not  be  re-  satlsfactorUy  explamed  to  the  American 

dont  ever  forget  all  that  Mummle  has  done  quired  to  disclose  their  sponsorship  or  ftnan-  businessman,    the   American   farmer.   Of 

for  you.    She  has  often  gone  without  clothes  ^.^^^j    backing.     Newspapers    which    are    cor-  the  American  workingman. 

for  herself  so  that  both  of  you  could  have  poratlons  have  long  been  required  to  make  ^^               ^^         peoplk 

nice  things.     I  want  you  to  do  as  she  says;  ^^^^  jj^^^,  public,  and  the  requirement  has  public  debt  meuj  by  Ksuri^ 

go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  you  can  always  ^^^  noticeably  restricted  their  freedom  of  ex-  Many  people  think  that  OUr  public  debt 

pray  for  Daddy.  pression.     Dr.    Rumely  s    group    should    not  qJ  more  than  $257,000,000,000  iS  held  by 

"So  remember,   kids,   when   you   grow   up  consider  Itself  more  privileged,  certainly,  and  ^^     hgnk.^  and  big   corporations  of  the 

save  this  letter  in  case  I  m  not  there  to  talk  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  question  of  restricting  its  right  JJlji^n^^i^  ;-  ^  delusSn 

to   you,   and   try   and   remember   all   I    am  to  lobby  iNaiion.     1  lus  is  a  aeiuiion. 

saying,  for  its  for  your  good,  and  because  I  ^^  ^^^.q.^  ^^^  ^j^^j.^  jg   ^q  ^  sure,  a  sharp  As    of    July    1,    1950.    the    Commercial 

love  you  and  Mummle  so  much.  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  or-  banks  of  the  Nation   held   but  $65,000.- 

"Ml  be  in  a  hole,  fighting,  in  a  few  days.  g^nization  Is  in  fact  supported  by  quantity  000,000    in    United    States    Government 

in  a  place  called  Korea.    I  carry  your  Pl-I^ture  ^^^.^^^3   and   whether,   therefore,   the   list   cf  securities  and  the  balance  was  owned  by 

and   Mummle's  next   to  my   heart,  and   If  I  purchasers   Is    relevant.     But   the   Congress-  ^..^nes  banks    building   and  loan  asSO- 

have  to  go  help  God.  you'll  know  that  the  ^              ^      ^      ^^^^  examine  the  list  In  sa\mgs  oanKS,   DUiiamg  ana  ioan  a^so 

last  thought  I  had  on  this  earth  was  for  the  ^.^er  to  determYne  the  answer  and  this,  too.  Ciations.   insurance   compames.    and    the 

two  of  you  and  Mummle      All  my  love  and  ^eems  reasonable.  individual     purchasers     who     purchased 

kisses.    Be  good  and  God  bless  you.          ^  ^^   ^  ^^  Rumely  contends  In  one  of  his  these  securities  from  their  personal  eam- 

"Daddt,"  publications,  CCG  has  90  percent  of  the  press  ings  and  savings  as  part  of  their  plans 

^^__^,^__^_  on  it3  side  In  this  fight,  we  must  reluctantly  j^j.  security  and  comfort  in  their  declin- 

number  ourselves  with  the  skeptical  10  per-  ^^^^  years 

_        ,        T     I    I L  cent  until  a  better  case  is  made.  me  j-          •                                             

Freedom  To  Lobby  disteibution  or  thi  pl-buc  debt 

^^— ^— ^^—  As  of  June  30.  1949.  the  public  debt, 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  .  then    at    $250,800,000,000,    was    held    as 

OF  Inflation  Threatens  Our  Secunty  follows: 

UniU    CD  ANV^  DIirUANAN                                                    By  commercial  banks 163,000,000,000 

MUll.  rKAIXK  DULnAHAH  irYTTn^jQinM   of  RFMARKS  By  Federal  Reserve  banks..     19,300,000.000 

or  PiiNNSTLVANiA  EXTENSION   OP  REMARKb                   By  individuals —     68.000,000,000 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  «'  By  insurance  companies...     20,900.000.000 

,    .„.-  wi/\»T    i*»iTi  wr    CO  i  Fro  By  State,  local,  and  Terrl- 

Friday.  September  lo.  1950  HON.  PAUL  W.  bnArtK  torlal    governments 8,000.000.000 

Mr     BUCHANAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    un-  or  Michigan  By  mutual-savings  banks..     11.600,000.000 

der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^p  representatives  ^ySnT^"""^  ^""^  ^^^^'    21  600.  000.000 

to  include  the  following  article  which  .,,„,.,„    .„„^,*  ,6  1950  By  the  United's^'teVoo;: 

appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  under  Saturday,  August  26.  1950  emment   as   investments 

date  of  September  2.  1950:  j^j^.   guApER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep-  securing  trust  funds  such 

Freedom  To  Lobby  tember    5      1950     wholesale    commodity  as  civU-ser\ice  retirement 

The  House   of   Representatives  has  raised  prices  reached  the  highest  level  in  the  Jurv'lV^^^^i^urin'^^^tr^t 

a  tempest  by  Us  decision  to  cite  Dr.  Edward  ^^St  25  years.  jund,  railroad  retirement 

A.  Rumely  for  contempt  of  Congress.     Un-  ,j,^^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  account,     unemployment 

like   most   others   who   have   been   cited    re-  commodities  at  whole-  trust  fund. 38.400.000.000 

r„"S- c^„.^.r ;'J/:L^.7r.'^.A''rc"  s.U^or  S^pumbe.  a,  ..  167,5  o,  me  im  ^^^^_  ^^___ ^.^.«o,o«. 

ness  and  the  press.  average. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  every  dollar  held  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  these  trust 
funds  has  already  been  spen;  and  the 
security  for  this  money  consists  of  Gov- 
ernment lOU's.  With  the  dollar  value 
collapsini?  from  month  to  month,  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  trust  funds  will  be 
paid  off  in  devalued  dollars,  a  system  of 
skillful  robbery  achieved  by  inflation  ac- 
celerated by  deficit  finaiacing  for  the  past 
20  years. 

DEncrrs  at  it  or  tin  last  so  tza&s 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  going  down 
the  road  to  disaster  and  inflation  in  18  of 
the  last  20  years.  We  have  built  up  the 
public  debt  by  deficit  spendms  by  over 
$200,000,000,000.  And  all  of  this  has  been 
done  with  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency as  the  basis  for  our  fiscal  policies. 

And  this  deficit  spending  has  occurred 
diirlng  a  period  in  which  we  collected 
more  taxes  by  two  hundred  and  two  bil- 
lion than  the  total  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
down  to  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1933 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  trend 
In  Federal  spending,  a  large  part  of 
which  can  be  charged  to  waste,  misman- 
agement, and  downricht  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  ad- 
m^inistrators  of  our  Government  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  respcoiibilities  of  their  jobs. 
A  RIC08D  or  DEFTcrr  sprnnjiwc 

In  18  out  of  the  past  20  fi.scal  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  operated  at  a 
deficit.  In  2  years,  1947  and  1948.  the 
surpluses  amounted  to  $9,173,257,504. 

The  public  debt  which  was  $16,185.- 
308.299.  or  $131  38  per  capital  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1930,  has  risen  to  $257,- 
357.352.351  or  C1.7D4  50  per  capita. 

The  details  of  the  deficits  by  years  are 
shown  in  the  table  following: 
Tabi^  1.— Surplus  or  deficits  of  thf  Federal 

Government   by  fiscal  years  1931    ttirougfi 

1950 
I  Complied  from  official  Treasxiry  ■tat«ments| 

Budgetary  surplus 
or  deflnt  (  —  ) 

1991 ■ -  •481.  877.  080 

1933. —2.  735,  289,  708 

1933 -2.601,652.085 

1834 -3.629.631.943 

1935 -2.791.052,085 

193« -4.  424.  549   230 

1937 —2,  7T7.  420.  714 

1938__ -1.  176,  618.  598 

1939 --         -8.862.  158.0*0 

1940 —3,  918.  019.  161 

1041 -8.  159,  272.  358 

1943--- -21.    90,242.^58 

1943 -57.  420.  430.  365 

1944. - -51.  423,  392.  641 

1945 —53.  940.  916,  126 

1946 -20.  676,  170,  609 

1947 -  753.787,660 

1948 -  8  419,  469  644 

1949 -1,811.440,047 

1950 —3.  122,  102,  357 

Oroag   deficit -244.422,233,802 

Less    1947-48    surpluB 9,  173  357,  504 

Net  deficit  (20  years) .   -235,  248,  976,  293 

During  the  20  fiscal  years  from  1931 
through  1950.  the  Treasury  Department 
collected  revenues  in  the  toui  amount  of 
$342.292.4«1,609. 
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The  Treasury  receipts,  other  than  bor- 
rowings, are  shown  by  years  in  table  2, 
which  follows: 
Tabi.^   2— Budgetary   receipts   of   the    V.   S. 

Treasury  by  fiscal  years  from  1930  through, 

19SC 

1Q31  $3,189,638,633 

1Q32  3.  OOR.  725.  437 

I933IIIIII - 2.  079.  «9«,  742 

1934 1'JiV. 3.  115,  554.  050 

1935  II- 3-  800.  467.  202 

1936  II 4.115.956.615 

1937  II — —        5.  028.  840.  237 

1938  IIIII 5.  854.  661 .  227 

1939 "IIII 5,  164.  823,  626 

194Q                       6, 387,  124.  670 

1941                III... 7,  607,  211.  852 

1942 12.799.061,621 

19431111 22.  281 ,  642.  709 

j944""IIII 44.  148.926,968 

1945  IIIIIIIIII 46, 456. 554.  580 

194^  43,037.798.808 

1947  I 43,258,833,  189 

1948  "III" **■  '^*^'  ^2'  ^'^'^ 

1949 '      38,245,667,810 

1950l""imiII 37,  044.  733,  557 

Total      receipt*      (20 

years) 342.292.461,609 

The  total  receipts  for  the  20-year  pe- 
riod, plus  the  accumulated  deficits,  indi- 
cate that  the  total  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  period  was 
$577,541,437,902,  or  an  average  of  about 
$28,877,071,895  per  year. 

Of  the  money  spent  during  this  20- 
year  period,  approximately  $110,000.- 
OOO.OOO  was  spent  during  and  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  U.  This  for- 
eign aid  IS  exp>ecied  to  continue  for  many 
years. 

One  important  factor  generally  over- 
looked by  those  who  claim  our  economy 
is  on  a  sound  basis  is  the  inflation 
brought  about  by  Government  deficit 
spending,  and  the  depreciated  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  We  Americans 
are  in  fact  living  in  a  land  of  make- 
believe.  Making  ourselves  believe  the 
more  we  spend  and  the  more  we  go  in 
debt  the  more  prosperous  we  can  be- 
come, and  the  higher  we  can  raise  our 
standard  of  living.  Time  will  awaken 
the  people  from  this  trance.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  1S31  the  dollar  was  worth  96  6 
cents  m  the  market  place.  In  1932  it 
was  worth  108  1  cents  and  the  person 
who  had  saved  a  dollar  drew  .some  small 
comfort  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
thrifty.  Today  the  dollar  is  worth  only 
58  1  cents  and  every  person  who  saved 
in  the  days  between  1929  and  1939  now 
finds  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  savings  by  the  defi- 
cit spending  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  inflated  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets. Borrowed  money  competing  for 
goods  drives  up  the  price,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  deficit  spending  ends. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  while 
the  Truman  administration  Ls  aggres- 
sively campaigning  to  save  democracies 
all  over  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
campaigning  for  compreheasive  and 
mere  liberal  social-security  programs 
here  at  home,  at  the  very  same  time  by 
this  deficit  spending  all  over  the  world. 
It  IS  undermining  the  verj-  programs  they 
offer  the  people,  by  devaluing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  by  deficit 
financing. 
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The  dollar  of  1935-39  Is  worth  less  than 
50  cents  today,  and  surely  will  go  lower 
unless  the  Congress  itself  acts  to  place 
our  economy  and  our  money  on  a  sound 
basis. 

Fifty-five  million  men  and  women  with 
savings  accounts,  the  millions  with  in- 
vestments In  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  insurance  policies  are  being 
s>-stematically  robbed  of  their  savings. 
Additional  billions  of  dollars  saved  by 
the  working  men  and  women  oi  the  Na- 
tion have  gone  into  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  industries  of  our  country,  The-e 
savers  too  will  be  robbed  cf  the  fruits  of 
thrift,  by  a  punitive  excess-profits  tax  if 
the  New  Dealers  and  the  Fair  Dealers 
have  their  way  and  succeed  in  setting  up 
the  hand-out  or  authoritarian  state. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  not 
more  than  30  years  ago.  a  so-called  lead- 
er of  the  people  set  out  to  better  the 
conditions  in  his  country  by  promising 
he  would  institute  a  program  to: 

Decentralize  the  executive  power;  free 
the  judiciary  frr-^  executive  influence; 
pay  the  public  dt  •  jy  increa.sed  levies  on 
the  wealthy  classes:  limit  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  to  civic  and  political 
afTiairs;  and  work  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament. 

This  was  the  promise  of  Bemto  Musso- 
lini when  he  marched  with  his  "black 
shirts'  on  Rome.  He  took  ovei  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  and  established  the 
most  corrupt,  the  most  licentious,  and 
the  most  hated  dictatorship  in  Europe. 
His  promi-ses  went  for  naught,  and  his 
dictatorship  wound  up  in  war,  defeat, 
and  bankruptcy  for  the  Italian  people. 

Here  In  America  we  still  have  time,  but 
very  little  to  put  our  house  in  order, 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar by  rigid  governmental  economy  and 
the  abandonment  of  plans  for  the  social- 
istic state. 
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Lobbying^ — Bachanan     Answers     Tunes- 
Herald  Editorial  of  September  1,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or   PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  September  15.  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  of  the  Members  sitting  in  this  House 
today  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
during  their  public  careers  been  sub- 
jected to  ugly,  vicious,  and  thoroughly 
unwarranted  attacks  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  press.  We  often 
chafe  under  these  attacks,  but  we  recog- 
nize that  they  are  unavoidable.  We  rec- 
ognize further  that  though  these  at- 
tacks may  be  intemperate  to  the  extreme, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  reminders  of 
the  genuine  freedom  which  the  press 
enjoys  m  these  Umted  States. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  is  aware 
of  the  attacks  which  have  been  directed 
against  me  and  against  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 


The.se  attacks  have  come  from  the  press 
of  both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right,  and  this  has  actually  been  a 
heartening  sign  to  us  that  we  were  doing 
an  honest  and  objective  job  in  our  in- 
vestigation. For  it  is  the  extreme  left 
and  the  extreme  right  which  have  mo.st 
to  fear  from  full  disclosure  of  their 
lobbying  activities.  Their  outraged  cries 
of  injurtd  innocence  have  shown  us  that 
we  have  struck  pay  dirt  without  playing 
favorites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  suffered  these 
attacks  with  what  I  believe  has  been 
great  forbearance.  I  like  to  remember 
that  Lincoln  once  said: 

If  I  were  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all 
the  attacks  made  on  me.  the  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I 
do  the  very  best  I  know  how.  the  very  t>est 
I  can.  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end. 

But  there  is  a  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
yond which  forbearance  is  impossible. 
This  point  was  reached  and  passed  by  the 
"V^'ashincton  Times-Herald  when  it  pub- 
lished on  September  1.  1950,  an  editorial 
entitled  'License  for  'Eurocrats.'  No 
Rights  for  Others." 

Many  Members  are  undoubtedly  fa- 
miliar with  this  editorial.  It  featured 
a  picture  of  myself,  fianked  by  pictures 
of  Joseph  Goebbels  on  the  right  and 
Jacob  Malik  on  the  left— the  inference 
clearly  being  that  we  were  three  men 
cut  from  the  same  cloth. 

If  this  were  the  only  objectionable 
feature  of  the  editorial,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  dismiss  it  as  cheap  innuendo 
of  the  usual  heavy-handed  Times-Herald 
type.  But  the  editorial  continued  with 
what  purported  to  be  an  analysis  of  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities.  I 
can  honestly  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
alleged  analysis  is  the  most  thoroughly 
reprehensible  piece  of  yellow  journalism 
that  I  have  seen  during  my  tenure  in 
this  House  It  is  to  reveal  this  vicious 
so-called  analysis  for  what  it  is  that  I 
speak  this  afternoon. 

In  the  verv-  first  place,  the  document 
on  which  the  editorial  was  based  was 
not  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities  at  all.  It  was  the 
first  unrevised  draft  of  such  a  report 
which  was  circulated  confidentially 
among  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  objections,  additions,  and  com- 
ments. I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
draft  was  circulated  in  confidence  among 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Further- 
more, at  the  very  time  that  this  first 
draft  was  given  to  the  Times-Herald  a 
second  substantially  revised  draft  had 
already  been  completed  and  placed  in 
the  committee's  hands.  Since  that  time. 
SI  ill  a  third  draft  of  our  report  has  been 
written. 

These  facts  alone  are  enough  to  show 
the  complete  irresponsibility  of  the 
Times-Herald  editorial.  Even  if  the  re- 
port had  not  been  substantially  revised, 
however,  this  editorial  would  have  been 
a  gross  and  willftil  distortion  of  the  doc- 
ument which  the  Times-Herald  had  In 
Its  possession-  Let  me  point  out  just 
a  few  of  ».he  many  Instances  where  the 


Times-Herald  blandly  ignores  or  twists 
the  facts.    The  editorial  states: 

The  report  assumes  that  the  Constitution 
Is  outmoded,  that  the  executive  departments 
should  be  freed  of  all  restraints  while  the 
rights  of  cltiiens  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  reduced,  aud  that  the 
criminal  penalties  applying  to  Federal  oflScers 
who  misuse  public  appropriations  In  order  to 
Influence  legislation  should  be  reduced  to  a 
dead  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  report  a-"^umes  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  the  Times-Herald 
knows  it.  We  are  charged  with  asstun- 
ing  that  the  executive  departments 
should  be  freed  of  all  restraints,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  vigorously  investigated  every  charge 
of  misused  appropriations  which  came 
to  our  attention.  Not  only  did  we  in- 
vestigate, but  we  also  initiated  investiga- 
tions by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  an  officer  whose  impar- 
tiality few  would  question.  Further- 
more, the  draft  report  clearly  and  spe- 
cifically spells  out  the  dar^gers  of  execu- 
tive participation  in  legislative  policy- 
making. Could  any  fair-minded  person 
say  that  this  sounds  like  freedom  from 
all  restraints? 

As  to  the  charge  that  we  would  reduce 
the  right  of  citizens  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievance,  this  is  so  much  brazen 
nonsense.  The  draft  specifically  states 
on  page  28xs: 

This  committee  Is  convinced  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  without  in  any  way  curb- 
ing these  rights  or  making  their  exercise 
more  difficult.  We  reject  at  this  time  any 
suggestion  that  the  lawful  means  of  lobby- 
ing should  be  restricted. 

Does  this  sound  like  reducing  the  right 
of  petition? 

The  charge  th^t  we  would  reduce  the 
law  restricting  the  tise  of  public  moneys 
for  influencing  legislation  to  a  dead  let- 
ter is  equally  phony.  What  the  draft 
report  actually  says  is: 

There  are  five  relatwl  questions  Involved 
in  a  proper  ^valuation  of  lobbying  activities 
by  executive  agencies  •  '  *  (3)  Is  this 
statutory  prohibition  realistic  or  enforce- 
able? Or  have  conditions  so  changed  since 
its  enactment  in  1319  that  it  is  and  must  be 
a  dead  letter? 

The  Times-Herald  knows  very  well 
that  the  draft  report  comes  to  no  con- 
clusions whatsoever  on  this  question. 

The  editorial  continues  by  saying  that 
in  the  draft  report  all  citizens  and  groups 
of  citizens  opposing  executive  policy  are 
dismissed  as  pernicious  pressure  groups. 
This  statement  is  utterly-  and  completely 
false.  The  report  has  never  at  any  time 
called  any  citizen  or  group  pernicious, 
nor  has  it  so  implied.  Indeed,  the  draft 
states,  as  I  myself  have  stated  many 
tunes,  that  lobbying  is  txjth  necessary 
and  healthy  in  a  democracy.  I  find  such 
a  statement  on  the  very  first  page  of  my 
copy  of  the  draft.  Perhaps  the  Times- 
Heralds  editorial  writer  suffers  myopia 
whenever  he  reads  something  which  does 
not  conform  to  his  preconceived  notions. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  nothing 
less  than  a  bald  and  ugly  Ue. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  outright  untruths  contained  in  this 
extraordinary  editoriaL  There  is  no  p)os- 
sible  excuse  for  such  dishonest  jour- 
nalism. Even  more  glaring,  however.  Ls 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  this  editorial 


twists,  distorts,  and  wrenches  phrases  out 
of  their  normal  context.    For  example, 
the  draft  report  is  quoted  as  saying, 
which  it  did: 
We  do  not  believe  in  paaslve  go'^mment. 

To  which  the  Times-Herald  adds  Its 
own  interpretation: 

Therefore,  all  "burocrats"  are  to  b«  relieved 
of  criminal  responsibility. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  no 
committee  of  Congress  in  command  of 
Its  senses  would  say  anjlhing  which  any 
reasonable  person  could  construe  as  the 
Times-Herald  did.  And.  of  course,  our 
drafc  repKDrt  neither  said  nor  implied 
anything  which  could  remotely  support 
the  Times-Herald  comment.  What  the 
Times-Herald  failed  to  tell  its  readers 
was  that  the  draft  acttially  said : 

We  do  not  believe  in  passive  government. 
We  believe  that  there  are  interests  in  this 
Nation  other  than  those  which  can  b« 
mobilized  along  group  lines,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  government — 
both  morally  and  politically — to  defend 
them.  We  believe,  in  sum,  that  government 
must  lead  as  well  us  follow. 

Does  this  sound  like  relieving  "buro- 
crats"  of  criminal  responsibility?  Could 
it  be  that  the  Times-Herald  withheld  the 
full  paragraph  because  it  states  facts 
which  even  the  Times- Herald  cannot 
explain  away?  Or  could  it  be  that  the 
Times-Herald  is  singing  the  same  theme 
song  of  stalemate  and  confusion  that  it 
has  been  singing  for  years.  It  is  quite 
a  song.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  government 
does  act  to  meet  a  crisis,  then  it  is  totali- 
tarian. Jf  it  does  not  act,  then  it  is  timid 
and  confused.  With  papers  like  the 
Times-Herald,  you  are  damned  If  you 
do  and  you  are  damned  if  you  do  not. 
This  may  seem  like  clever  journalism  to 
some  Members  of  this  House,  but  to  me 
it  represents  a  cynical  and  degrading 
conception  of  editorial  responsibility. 
The  Times-Herald  is  well  aware  that  the 
great  bulk  of  its  readers  will  never  have 
the  chance  to  read  our  committee's  re- 
port, so  it  presumes  that  it  can  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  facts  without  anyone 
ever  being  any  the  wiser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  editorial  was  written 
with  a  strange  irmer  logic  all  its  own.  It 
proceeds  first  from  a  series  of  deliberate 
falsehoods  to  a  series  of  deliberate  dis- 
tortions. These  then  become  the  basis 
for  a  series  of  hysterically  ugly  conclu- 
sions. Our  viewr,  said  the  Times-Herald, 
would,  if  sustained,  "destroy  republican 
government,  would  reduce  Congress  to  a 
chorus  responsive  to  the  baton  of  a  dic- 
tator, and  would  cast  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes  upon  the  ash  heap." 

Perhaps  I  should  feel  flattered.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Times-Herald  thinks 
OUT  committee  has  the  power  to  do  all 
these  things.     But  I  am  not  flattered.     I 
am    outraged    and    this    entire    House 
should  be  outraged,  for  what  the  Times- 
Herald  is  saying  is  that  a  lawfully  con- 
stituted committee  of  this  House,  acting 
within  the  proper  purview  of  its  investi- 
gative authority,  is  bent  on  subverting 
the    American    const  tutional    system. 
This  is  not  only  an  affront  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  public:  it  ia  a 
deliberate  and  calculated  attack  on  my 
integrity,  on  the  integrity  of  the  other 
members  of  my  committee,  and  on  the 
integrity  of  this  entire  House. 
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The  charge  that  we  are  subverting  the 
Constitution  would  be  preposterous  If  it 
were  not  so  ugly.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my 
deep  attachment  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. But  this  is  not  the  Issue,  Mr. 
Speaker  The  Times-Herald  is  not  in- 
terested in  protecting  these  principles, 
but  in  protecting  those  groups  which 
fear  a  full  investigation  and  disclosure 
of  their  lobbying  activities.  This  is  the 
issue  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  should  not  let 
it  be  beclouded  by  the  efforts  of  these 
groups  and  their  kept  defenders  to  keep 
the  truth  from  the  people.  The  Times- 
Herald  savs  that  wr  'allegedly'  invesU- 
gated  lobbying.  We  didnt  "allegedly" 
investigate,  we  did  investigate,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Times-Herald  is 
upset  about. 

The  final  paragraphs  of  this  editorial. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  on  the  same  level  as 
the  first.    I  quote : 

As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  the  mouthing?  of 
the  Buchanan  New  Dealers  deserve  a  p  ace 
along  with  the  edicts  of  Joseph  Ooebtels. 
Hitler's  minister  of  propaganda  and  national 
enlightenment,  and  the  orations  of  Mr  M\llk 
and  the  out«lvmga  of  the  Soviet-con  trolled 
press. 

What  does  one  say  in  reply  to  this 
kind  of  language?    That  it  is  simply  un- 
true?   That  it  smacks  of  the  gutter?    Or 
should  one  point  out  that  the  Times- 
Herald  is  itself  reading  from  the  largest 
page  of  the  dictator's  propaganda  book? 
Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Hitler  have  all  shown 
us   the   power   of   the   great  lie.     The 
greater  the  lie.  the  better.     Repeat  it 
loudly,   repeat  it  endlessly,   and   even- 
tually it  will  be  believed.     So  it  is  with 
the  Times-Herald  attack  on  our  com- 
mittee.    It  is  the  same  old  pattern  of 
falsehood,  distortion,  name-calling,  and 
low  innuendo — all  so  that  the  truth  can 
be  kept  from  the  people.     The  Times- 
Herald    has    learned    its    lessons    from 
masters. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  speak  the 
truth.  Our  report  will  set  forth  the  facts 
about  lobbying  as  we  found  them.  The 
Times- Herf. Id  and  its  ilk  may  call  us 
dictator:^;  They  may  call  us  Goebbels 
and  MaUks.  They  may  spread  the  great 
lie  that  we  are  subverting  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  still  the  truth  will  be  told. 
and  It  will  dispel  all  the  murky  logic 
and  hysterical  slander  of  a  hundred 
Times-Heralds.  For  unlike  the  Times- 
Herald.  I  have  faith  in  the  Intelligence 
and  Judgment  of  tl^^e  American  people 
when  they  are  armed  with  the  facts.  We 
will  arm  them  with  the  facts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  will  Judge. 
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RostliBf  of  Iron  Curtain  Portemdi  New 
AfcretsioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

o»'  viacrKtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  {legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  the  article 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 17  by  ConstanUne  Brown  enUtled 
"Rustling  of  Iron  Curtain  Portends  New 

Aggression." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rustling  or  UoN  Cuktain  Pobtends  Nkw 
AcGRissioN— Soviets  RtPORTtD  Readtino 
Satixhtes  roB  Eabi-y  Pvsh  Against  Wlst 
Geemant 

(By  constantlne  Brown) 
For  the  last  12  months  an  almost  impen- 
etrable curtain  has  been  lowered  around  the 
Soviet-controlled  areas  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  ex- 
tending from  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  what 
used  to  be  the  repubUc  of  Estonia,  to  Wla- 
mar.  near  the  frontier  of  the  British  occu- 
pation zone  in  western  Germany. 

It  18  in  this  area  that  the  Soviet  Is  malting 
the  most  formidable  preparations  for  ag- 
gression against  the  west.  The  few  natives 
who  have  been  allowed  to  remain  In  their 
old  homesteads  no  longer  are  permitted  to 
leave  Even  a  5-mlle  trip  Is  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  control  by  Soviet  and  east 
German  secret  police. 

The  natives  are  branded  like  cattle  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to 
these  provinces  and  no  ouUldcr  has  a 
chance  to  enter  the  prohibited  zones  with- 
out quick  detection. 

Finnish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  ships  which 
occas'.cnally  have  to  put  Into  the  many  ports 
of  this  area  must  follow  strict  regulations. 
They  are  allowed  only  to  enter  harbors  and 
can  have  no  contact  with  people  ashore. 

There  have  been  some  perscns— but  very 
few— who    have    escaped    recently    from    the 
top  secret  zone,  particularly  Russian  officers 
who   have   had    enough    of    the    Communist 
paradise.      They   have  surrendered  to  west- 
ern   Allied    guards    and    under    friendly    and 
Bklllful  interrogation  revealed  a  few  of  the 
secret  preparations  Mo&cow  Is  making  there. 
They  spoke  about  the  .new  improved  guid- 
ed  missile   platforms,   the   strength   and  In- 
tensive training  of  the  new  German   Army, 
whose   officer   corps   Is   composed   largely   of 
Nazi  elite  corps  officers,  and  of  many  other 
matters  which  are  being  kept  secret  by  their 
Interrogators. 

All  this  information  and  more,  obtained 
at  great  risks.  s,hows  clearly  that  the  Kremlin 
has  speeded  up  the  tempo  of  preparedness 
of  the  satellite  forces  In  eastern  Germany. 
They  also  show  that  Moscow  Is  ready  to 
give  full  support  to  these  troops  when  they 
are  ordered  to  overrun  western  Germany. 

APPKAISALS     rAtJLTT 

These  revelations  have  prompted  many 
mUltary  men  of  the  west  to  conclude  that 
we  may  be  faced  with  an  aggrewlon  of  the 
Korean  type  in  Europe  sometime  in  the  nest 
few  month*  and  not  later  than  the  summer 
of  1951. 

The  requests  from  France  and  from  the 
B-Dun  government  that  more  American  troops 
be  made  avaUable  for  the  defense  of  western 
Europe  have  sprung  from  the  belief  among 
the  nations  which  are  most  directly  menaced 
by  Ruasla  that  a  show-down  is  Inevitable,  re- 
gardless of  how  optimistic  the  diplomats  at 
Lake  Success  and  Washington  may  be. 

These  offlclals  have  been  wrong  in  their  ap- 
praisals of  the  International  situation  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  have  failed 
to  heed  the  storm  warnings  in  Korea  There 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  now  that  they  are 
right  about  conditions  In  Europe.  The  news 
f  mm  the  east  U  factual;  the  hopes  of  the  dip- 
lomat.s  are  ha«ed  on  wishful  thinking. 

The  requeat  for  more  help  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  form  of  Ave  more  American 
divisions,  haa  fallen  on  friendly  ears  in  Wash- 
ington. Prealdent  Truman  has  replied  that 
we  would  not  shirk  our  responslbUltlcs.  but 


InaUted  that  our  efforu  be  matched  by  thoae 
of  the  defenders  of  western  Europe. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  we  do 
not  have  even  one  division  available  for  the 
European  theater.  It  is  aUo  a  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  do  not  have 
the  necessary  manpower  to  organize  a  force 
to  meet  a  Soviet-backed  attack  within  the 
next  12  months.  And  here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  madness  of  allowing  senti- 
mental and  emotional  factors  to  outweigh 
dire  military  necessity. 

For  more  than  a  year  mUltary  men  In 
America.  Britain,  and  France  have  quleUy 
urged  their  Governments  to  bring  into  the 
European  defense  system  all  the  nations 
which  are  willing  to  offer  full  cooperation 
against  the  Russian  threat.  WhUe  some  of 
the  British  and  French  made  certain  deflnlte 
restrictions  in  regard  to  Germ.i:.y,  they  all 
agreed  that  Spain,  which  has  never  be»n  a 
threat  to  western  Europe,  even  In  the  days 
when  Hitler  was  conquering  Europe  and  of- 
fered General  Franco  Gibraltar  and  a  large 
slice  of  the  French  African  colonial  empire, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  full-fledged  partner. 

ALUES    WO«N    OtTT 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  came 
to  Washington  last  winter.  He  urged  openly 
that  Spain  be  associated  with  the  common 
western  defense.  He  told  officials  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  pleaded  with  Foreign 
Minister  Bevln  to  bury  the  ideological 
hatchet  and  made  the  same  plea  here.  The 
blunt  fact  is  that  without  the  Inclusion  of 
western  German  and  Simnlsh  manpower  in 
the  western  defense  system  the  chances  of 
saving  Europe  are.  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
limited. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  America,  are  worn-out,  war-weary 
countries  which  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
any  large  contribution  of  manpower.  This 
Is  not  said  in  a  critical  spirit.  France  has 
been  bled  white  in  two  world  wars  and  has 
on  Its  hands  a  colonial  war  in  Indochina, 
to  which  she  has  committed  the  bulk  of  her 
best  troops. 

Italy,  also.  Is  tired  out  and  Incapable  even 
of  defending  her  own  borders,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  sending  troops  for  the  defense  of 
other  countries  of  the  western  coalition. 
Belgium.  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Luxem- 
bourg are  small  nations  with  no  mliitary 
potential.  Norway  may  be  able  to  resist  a 
Soviet  onslaught  for  a  few  months,  if  she  is 
properly  supported  by  American  and  British 
air  and  naval  forces. 

Britain  is  about  as  tired  militarily  as 
France,  although  she  is  expected  to  make 
another  real  effort  if  war  comes  and  her 
Government  decides  to  Join  the  fray  with 
everything  it  has  In  its  power.  Portugal,  a 
small  country  in  the  extremity  of  south- 
western Etirope,  cannot  be  considered  a  mili- 
tary power,  and  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  only  cut  of  cour- 
tesy. She  has  some  strategically  important 
islands,  such  as  the  Azores,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  American  and  British  Air  forces. 
In  addition  to  these  material  c  i.duions 
there  is  a  political  factor  which  must  net  be 
overlooked  There  are  strong  Communist 
movements  in  mo«t  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  In  Fra:  ce  and 
Italy.  While  the  Communist  Parties  have 
been  losing  grrund  for  2  years,  they  still 
have  .several  million  active  members  and  a 
large  number  of  associates. 

SPAIN'S    POTENTIAL    VALtT* 

The  CommunlsU  have  been  carrying  on 
tremendous  propaganda  against  the  war- 
mongering ITnlted  States  and  Its  puppets. 
the  Paris  and  Rome  governments.  The  peo- 
ples of  France  and  Italy  are  ao  war-weary 
that  nobody  should  be  surprised  If  a  large 
portion  of  the  non-Communisi  population 
agreed  that  It  would  be  better  to  accept 
honorable  neutrality  to  the  devosiatlon*  of 
another  war. 
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Thus,  from  the  viewpoint  of  available  man- 
power and  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  European  coun- 
tries which  are  the  pillars  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  will  be  wUllng  to  fight  when  the  show- 
down comes,  unless  they  are  strongly  sup- 
ported bv  other  armies. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  campaign  in 
the  Far  East.  It  will  be  essential  for  some 
time  that  we  send  across  the  Pacific  what- 
ever troops  are  available  to  us  at  the  present 
rate  of  mobilization  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

How  then  can  we  fulfill  our  commitments 
to  western  Europe  In  the  near  future? 

If  it  is  true  that  manpower  alone  does 
not  make  armies  these  days,  it  is  equally 
true  that  military  equipment  alone  Is  not 
sufficient  unless  you  have  men  behind  the 
guns  and  In  the  tanks.  And  only  few  men 
are  available  among  the  members  of  the 
present   coalition  in   western  Europe. 

After  a  good  deal  of  bickering  the  powers 
which  occupy  western  Germany  have  agreed 
to  permit  the  recruiting  of  60.000  Germans 
for  service  In  a  police  force  armed  with 
tanks  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
modern  warfare.  It  U  hoped  that  this  de- 
cision wUl  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  that  the  necessary 
equipment  for  such  German  troops  can  be 

found  readily. 

But  It  18  Spain  which  can  be  of  utmost 
Importance  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 
There  are  today  some  450.000  men  under 
arms  in  the  country.  Another  500.000  trained 
re-erves  are  Immediately  available.  The 
Spaniards  have  not  fought  a  foreign  nation. 
except  the  United  States,  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon  and  then  their  role  was  limited  to 
the  old-tvpe  guerrilla  warfare  The  civil 
war  fought  between  1936  and  1939  does  not 
give  any  Indication  of  the  ability  of  the 
Spanish  forces.    - 

JOINT  CHntrS  PfZZLEO 
Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
however,  Spain  Is  not  contaminated  in  the 
least  with  Communist  Ideology.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  Spandlards  are  all  determined 
anti-Cu'mmunlsts.  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  Falangists.  Royalists,  Socialists,  or  An- 
archists. 

The  present  world  conflict  is,  among  other 
things  an  ideological  conflict.  Russian 
propaganda  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  camouflaging  Its  alms  of  world  con- 
quest with  an  Ideology  which  has  sucked  In 
millions  of  dreamers  or  power-hungry  dema- 
gogues There  is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  looked  into  conditions  in 
Spain  that  the  country  would  be  of  utmost 
importance  as  an  ally  against  the  Russian 
steamroller. 

Yet  in  Washington  everything  is  being 
done  to  prevent  Spain  from  fulfllllng  its  role 
in  the  struggle  against  the  evil  forces  of 
Moscow.  The  State  Department  and  the 
White  House,  which  alone  oppose  any  stejM 
to  Include  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula  in 
the  forthcoming  struggle  for  survival,  have 
placed  every  conceivable  barrier  In  the  way 
of  Spain  8  participation. 

The  stated  reason  is  that  General  Franco 
Is  a  dictator  But  so  is  Tito,  and  a  Commu- 
nist  to  boot.  That,  however,  does  not  im- 
press our  foreign-policy  makers.  They  do  not 
admit  that  the  policy  of  expediency  as  It  is 
applied  to  Tito  should  also  be  applied  to  the 
Communist-hating  Spaniards. 

President  Truman  has  gone  to  greater 
lengths  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  those  who  realize 
that  Spain's  mUitary  support  is  essential 
to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaJ.  who  are  re- 
llablv  reported  to  have  xu^ged  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  that  Spahi  be  in- 
cluded in  the  defense  of  western  Europe,  are 
puzzled.  Their  views  are  being  ignored  be- 
cause the  State  Department  insists  that  such 
a  move  would  oflend  the  Socialists  in  Bntam 
and  France. 


AdTaaUfes  of  Oar  CoastihitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MASTLAITD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  awareness  today,  I  believe,  among 
our  citizens  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  is  most  gratifying  because  of  the 
attacks  which  are  being  made  upon  the 
very  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  on  Sat- 
urday, September  16,  1950,  before  the 
joint  Constitution  Day  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Delaware  State  Societies  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, outstanding  groups  of  patriotic 
citizens.  These  organizations  have  been 
conducting  an  educational  campaign  on 
the  subject  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  given  special  emphasis  last  week 
by  a  campaign  in  the  schools  of  Dela- 
ware which  culminated  in  the  combined 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
before  our  people  the  advantages  of  our 
Constitution  serves  a  definite  purpose 
in  these  critical  days.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  be- 
fore the  Delaware  societies  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

Delaware,  of  all  States  of  our  Union,  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  point  proudly  toward 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Delaware  has  every  right  to  acclaim  its 
title  as  "Plrst  State"  by  reason  of  having 
been  the  first  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies to  ratify,  on  December  7,  1787,  the  his- 
toric, but  then  unique,  Coi^titution  of  this 
great  land  of  free  men. 

On  Constitution  Day.  it  is  fitting  that  all 
our  citizens  should  pause  and  consider  what 
our  United  States  Constitution  means  to 
them  and  should  give  heartfelt  thanks  that 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  under  its 
protection.  We  are  Inclined  to  take  our 
Constitution  somewhat  for  granted.  Yet. 
without  it,  most  of  the  things  that  all  of  us 
hold  most  dear  and  precious  would  ts  denied 
us. 

It  is  particularly  in  order  that  we  shou'd 
do  so  at  this  time,  when  memories  of  the 
greatest  war  in  history  are  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  when  turmoU  and  strife  again 
are  threatening  the  peace  and  sectirity  of 
the  entire  world. 

Basic  in  our  Constitution  is  the  thought 
that  government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
governed;  that  those  who  govern  are  the 
servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  people. 
Basic  also  Is  the  thought  that  freedom  and 
Justice  and  liberty  must  be  preserved  to  every 
individual  and  safeguarded  against  the 
assatUu  of  opportunism,  against  the  expe- 
diency of  the  passing  hour,  against  encroach- 
ments that  would  eventually  destroy  the  en- 
tire structure  of  our  system. 

These  principles  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our 
civil  and  political  Institutions— they  are 
deeply  rooted  in  our  history  and  traditiona. 
Many  men  have  fought  and  bled  and  died 
that  they  might  be  preserved.  The  Consti- 
tution »erve«  as  a  constant  bar  against  all 


branches  of  our  Government  to  prevent  their 
destruction,  to  the  end  that  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  under  law,  may  forever  continue 
In  this  country. 

Our  enemies  now  tlireatenlng  these  Amer- 
ican Institutions  would  destroy  thwe  pre- 
cious freedoms.  To  them,  the  individual 
has  no  rights  save  thoae  which  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  accord  him.  It  would  be 
Inconvelvable  In  a  totalitarian  form  of  dic- 
tatorship for  an  Individual  citizen  to  claim 
protection  against  governmental  action,  and 
to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  courta  to  protect 
him  against  such  action  on  the  grotmd  that 
It  Is  forbidden  to  the  government  to  take  It. 
Here,  each  and  all  of  us  may  do  »o. 

In  any  evaluation  of  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  orderly  living  In  the  world, 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  must 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  sys- 
tem of  life  achieved  and  guaranteed  by  that 
imperishable  document  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  163  years.  In  a  world  where  prog- 
ress during  this  long  span  has  been  noted 
chiefly  for  the  changes  of  Its  various  forms  of 
government 

Since  the  American  Conatltutlon  first  was 
adopted,  practically  every  other  nation  In  the 
world  has  seen  great  changes.  In  many  cases 
a  succession  of  changes,  In  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thrones  have  tumbled,  dynasties 
have  fallen,  new  empires,  new  republics,  dic- 
tatorships have  come  Into  existence.  Yet 
today,  the  United  States  of  America,  thanks 
to  the  foresight  of  our  ancestors,  is  Uvlng 
and  preparing  for  the  solution  of  the  vast 
problems  ahead,  under  essentially  the  same 
instrument  of  government  adopted  in  1787. 

If  America  has.  indeed,  made  any  lasting 
contribution— anything  that  deserves  pre- 
serving, no  matter  what  the  cost — It  is  this 
Immortal  document,  representing  as  It  does 
a  permanent  endowment  to  the  science  of 
government  and  orderly  living  of  men  among 

men. 

In  this  reference  to  the  adoption  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  great  Constitution,  n^y 
I  be  permitted  to  mention  briefly,  but  with 
deep  satisfaction,  the  part  played  by  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Maryland.  Luther  Uartln, 
in  its  framing  and  adoption,  and  the  mem- 
orable defense  of  iu  integrity  by  another 
famotis  Marylander.  Chief  Justice  Roger 
Brooke  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt, 

One  explanation,  possibly  the  basic  one. 
why  our  constitutional  form  of  government 
has  managed  to  survive  throughout  a  period 
that  witnessed  the  decay  and  overthrow  of 
countless  other  systems  is  the  coordination 
of  the  separate  agencies  of  Government. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  this 
coordination  has  been  more  necessary,  when 
the  best  thought  and  wisest  counsel  have 
been  so  much  needed,  as  at  present.  Thou- 
sands of  American  young  men  again  are 
fighting  In  a  foreign  land,  to  defend  our  na- 
tional and  constitutional  rights.  They  fight. 
furthermcM-e,  not  by  choice,  but  from  nec«»- 
sltv. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  our  people 
during  these  trying  years  U  the  responslbUity 
of  preserving  inviolate  in  our  own  land  the 
essential,  the  fundamental  lllsertles  for 
which  this  war  U  being  fought. 

All  of  you  know  what  those  liberties  are. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  press,  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, of  religious  worship:  freedom  from 
condemnation  except  after  fair  and  Impartial 
trial— all  of  those  basic  rights  which  are 
Included  within  our  concept  of  due  process 
of  law— Tights  which  we  regard  as  so  precious, 
so  fundamental  that,  in  the  words  of  Justice 
Cardozo,  they  are  "of  the  very  essence  of  a 
scheme  of  ordered  liberty." 

They  lie  at  the  base  of  all  our  civil  and 
political  Institutions,  "rooted  In  the  tradi- 
tions and  conscience  of  our  people." 

Today  those  righu  again  are  threatened^ 
with   destruction— with   replacement    by    »" 
cold  and  brutal  phUosophy  which  wotild  ac- 
cord no  liberties  to  the  Indivldtial  and  mak* 
of  him  a  slave  to  government  by  despots. 
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We  »re  It  w«r  to  presen*  those  rtgbta  for  all 

But  we  hare  a  right  to  feel  tfcat  the  Uber- 
Um  which  we  regard  aa  baatc  are  qxialllted 
and  not  unlimited— that  they  cannot  he 
padMd  to  the  ezttBt  Of  •adaascrtng  tlM 
edstcDce  of  the  govannncBt  tlMt 
them. 

Juatlce  HotmM  once  Uld  down  the  rul( 
repeatedly  approved  in  recent  decls-.oi 
that  such  Ubertlea  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
area,  fundamental  aa  they  are.  may  yet  not 
b*  carried  to  the  point  where  their  exercise 
COTiatltutcs  a  dear  and  present  danger  of 
causing  avbatantlTe  evils  to  result.  Such  a 
rule  pnanxta  no  easy  standards  to  apply. 
For  W9  know  that  danger  may  be  great  and 
all  about  as.  and  yet  not  clear  to  see.  To 
apply  that  role  the  cctirta.  In  the  final  anal- 
ypfy  ^i«t  determine  what  constitutes  a 
^afVllHt  Is  clear  and  present.  They  must 
ttrlke  a  balance  t)etween  the  preservation  of 
beak;  freedom,  en  the  one  hand,  and  of  public 
safety,  on  the  other.  The  future  pr««erva- 
tton  of  both  will  depend  upon  how  that  bal- 
anet  fa  struck. 

When  our  Constitution  was  adopted  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  compromise— It  sarla- 
fled  neither  these  who  favored  a  strong  Na- 
tional Government  nor  those  who  felt  keenly 
about  maintaining  the  Independence  of  the 
States.  It  was  not  written  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  powerful.  It  aet  up  a  Union 
of  States  and  provided  that  those  powers  not 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  are  re- 
served to  the  States  The  founding  fathers 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly  are  not 
the  only  conditions  neceaaarv  to  maintain 
the  democratic  way  of  life  They  set  up  a 
governmental  structure  which  would  give 
free  play  to  the  principles  of  diversity 

TOdav  we  are  confronted  by  the  vastly  In- 
creased growth  of  govemmenUl  power.  We 
must  rcvitai.ze  the  traditional  American  doc- 
trine which  aimed  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
executive  Ooremment  and  bring  ab<3Ut  a  re- 
▼tval  of  federalism,  with  its  diffusion  of  gcv- 
emmental  power?. 

We  ehould  think  once  more  in  terms  of  a 
three-level  system  of  government — Kpderal, 
Stat*,  and  locul.  In  order  to  strengthen  our 
^OKtenej.  The  Importance  of  this  three- 
level  system  lies  In  the  fact  that  no  one  level 
can  solve  any  of  our  major  problems,  whether 
It  be  housing,  social  security  or  the  like. 
We  must  gear  together  all  levels  of  g»)vem- 
ment.  the  different  public  revenue  gvstems. 
and  the  tax  ba."iea  of  the  detnlled  conditions 
to  which  the  law  Is  to  apply 

The  m'3«t  urgent  message  that  can  be  given 
to  t.he  American  people  In  connection  with  a 
Constlttition  Day  observance.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  la  the  necessity  cf  our  doing  two 
ti|t«fy  which  are  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  guaranties  and 
freedoms 

Our  Nation  must  vlgorotisly  prosecute  the 
fight  to  stop  communism.  Korea  la  merely  a 
"local  action"  In  what  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
continuing  aeries  of  attacks  on  the  world. 
At  home  here  the  effort  to  control  subver- 
sives, both  alien  and  American.  Is  but 
ano;.her  pha»e  of  that  great  world  struggle. 
Of  eqml  importance,  however.  I  am  con- 
Tlnced.  Is  the  neceaeity  of  the  utmost  alert- 
ness and  caution  to  preserve  the  economio 
Boundnc'S  and  ?tablllt.y  of  our  Nation.  Com- 
munism has  proved  Itself  thoroughly  adept  at 
tnking  advant^ige  of  national  troubles  and 
the  one  development  In  America  to  whicti 
they  are  looking  forward  expectantly  and 
with  full  ctmfldence  Is  that  our  country  will 
overspend  Itaell  to  Its  own  destruction. 

We  must  ritf  OQXsetves  of  the  false  notion 
thai  the  U:ilted  States  Is  rich  enough  to 
Igi.ore  the  ordinary  teachings  of  experlsncs 
and  comnon  senile  The  very  tact  that  ths 
Federal  Ov-rernme't  shoulders  an  Increiw- 
Ing  bonded  u.debredness  should  be  a  warn- 
ing Cashlnf;  iti  every  curner  of  th'  land  to 
warn  not  only  leflalaturs  but  every  thought- 


ful American  cttlsen  of  the  dangers  that  con- 
front our  country  and  the  *orid 

In  Une  with  this  conviction  I  tried,  through 
appeals  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
himself  to  have  $400,000,000  worth  of  non- 
defense  projects  eliminated  or  at  leaat  de- 
ferred because  of  the  tremendous  new  spend- 
ing which  the  Korean  attack  has  shown  to 
be  necessary  for  our  safety.  Unless  there  la 
far  greater  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of 
unwise  and  unnecessary  spending,  we  will 
not  only  find  It  more  d^lBcult  to  stem  com- 
munism but  we  will  weaken  our  internal 
strength  which  Is  what  the  enemies  of  our 
economic  system  fervently  desire. 

World  events  of  the  past  decade  have 
served  to  emphaatae,  as  noOktng  else  has 
ever  dons  m  the  Itlsti—  at  most  of  us.  the 
slngolar  benaflts  and  uiunatched  advantages 
which  we.  as  American  citizens,  enjoy  under 
our  grc2t  Constitution.  In  the  Icng  and 
generally  proopero'is  period  between  the  Civil 
War  and  World  W.u-  I.  these  constitutional 
safeguards  of  our  llbertle?.  prlcele?s  as  we 
now  know  them  to  be.  were  taken  more  or 
less  for  granted.  Our  people  enjojed  them, 
but  because  there  was  no  apparent  danger  of 
losing  them,  the  occasion  for  proper  evalu- 
ation of  their  worth  was  lacking. 

Tod.Ty.  however,  as  we  look  about  us  In 
the  world,  there  Is  the  tra-rlc  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  in  abject  bcnd.-'.ge.  tolling  under  bru- 
tal masters,  despoiled  not  only  ot  their 
earthly  goods  but  of  their  every  precluua  in- 
dividual rlgUt.  The  comparison  between  our 
own  privileged  state  and  their  condition  Is 
too  pronounced  to  be  Ignored.  It  Is  as  If 
the  people  of  America  were  living  In  a  world 
apart,  a  world  far  removed  from  the  miseries 
of  those  once-free  millions  whose  weakness 
or  lack  of  alertness  made  possible  their  sub- 
jugation by  communism's  ruthless  forces. 

There  is  cause  for  heartfelt  satisfaction 
that.  In  Gods  mercy,  we  have  Cocaped  the 
evils  which  have  befallen  other  lands  and 
other  peoples.  But  there  Is  cause  rIshj  for 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  which  are  ours,  and  for  the  utmost 
vlpilaace  In  defense  of  these  rights.  Else 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  natloixs  may  well 
be  ours,  rich  and  powerful  though  we  may  be. 


Food  an^  Agriculture  OrvanizatJon  of  the 
United  Natioai 


The  FAG  wa.'?  set  up  In  Hot  Springs  dur- 
ing the  wartime  period  with  the  ho;:e  that 
It  would  become  a  real  force  In  getting  farm- 
era  to  cooperute  In  the  solution  of  their 
mutual  problems.  Its  principal  obJscttlFaa 
were  { 1)  to  promote  good  rel.itlons  ImCwimi 
all  nations,  thereby  promoting  w^rld  peace. 
(2)  to  exchange  the  results  of  sc.entifcc  re- 
search, and  <3)  to  see  that  the  farmers  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  the  national  Income, 
providing  of  course  that  the  consumers  are 
supplied  with  good  quality  products  at 
reasonable  prices  and  that  the  farmers  In- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  future 
generations. 

At  this  particular  stiige  of  world  siTalrs. 
when  everyone's  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
hopeful  goal  of  peace  rather  than  war.  I  want 
to  stop  *or  a  minute  and  commend  the  real 
progress  the  FAO  U  making.  Durector  Gen- 
eral Dcdd.  though  his  Intelligent  adminis- 
tration and  leadership,  has  made  this  prog- 
ress poeslble.  He  has  traveled  widely  among 
the  less  fortunate  nations  and  has  done 
everything  he  can  to  give  them  hope  for  a 
bettier  standard  of  living.  This  la  a  proper 
and  effective  approach  In  otir  fight  a:n>^nst 
communlEm,  and  I,  for  one.  feel  certain  that 
all  my  associates  Join  me  In  hoping  that  he 
will  continue  in  the  FAO.  which  he  has  man- 
aged In  such  a  forthrlKht  and  vigorous 
manner. 


FSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

EON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  IS  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  GILLE i'l E.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan:mou3  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
whicii  I  have  prepared  dealing  with  the 
development  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nation:>. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
mtni  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
KktORD.  aa  foilowa; 

As  all  my  farmer  constituents  know.  I  have 
been  extremely  Interested  In  all  movements 
that  contribute  toward  world  peace  and  to- 
ward a  reasonable  share  of  world  prosperity 
for  thi:.3e  who  are  euktaged  In  agriculture. 
For  several  years  I  have  t>een  watching  the 
development  of  the  Fo<'d  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  I 
have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
prm-tlcHl  fiirmer  Hnpr'wch  adopted  by  lis 
Directf-r  General.  Mr.  N.  E.  Dodd. 
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Letter  From  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
WUconsiTi,  to  Pore  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
iKinist<-ation  Regarding  Enforcement  of 
Oleomargarine  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

cF    WISCO.SSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Director  Dunbar  of 
tlie  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
regarding  enforcement  of  the  olecnar- 
garine  law  requiring  restaurant  identi- 
fication of  tho  artificial  product.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONCRESSICrNAL   RFCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettT 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows : 

Uwrrro    Statts    Ssnati:. 

COMl«TnTK     OM     THE     JCDICIART. 

September  15.  1950, 
Mr    Pact.  B.  DrNBAS. 

Co-mm^^sion&r.  Pure  Forxi  and  Drug 
Admintxtration,  Federal  St'cunty 
Afjency.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deai  Sit:  i  understand  that  a  recent  ordev 
of  the  Pure  Food  -nd  Drug  Administration 
prohibited  the  use  of  yellow  coloring  ma- 
terials for  various  salad  dressings.  Thla  was 
done  on  the  ground  that  consumers  might 
be  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  egg  yolk 
contained  in  the  dreaaing.  It  seems  most 
peculiar  to  us  of  the  dairy  region  that  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
prohibit  such  yellow  coloring  In  salad  dress- 
liiii^s  hut  that  the  present  National  Admin- 
istration as  a  whole  doesn't  seem  to  mind 
the  equally  unfiur  pnict.ce  ol  ycAov  col- 
oring of  artiflclal  oleo  as  a  disguise  for  but- 
ter •  Indeed,  the  present  Adnniulstration 
killed  the  Glllette-Wlley  amendment  which 
waM  designed  to  prevent  such  disguising 

Your  own  agency  stated  that  tiie  yellow 
color  In  salad  dressing  wh:ch  was  imparted 


by  vanrus  types  of  iptces  made  the  drewlng 
appear  to  contain  more  egg  yolk  than  it  ac- 
tually did.  However,  as  recently  pointed 
out  by  Mr  John  Brandt,  president  of  the 
Land  OXakes  Creameries.  "Vot  only  are 
there  rreater  possibilities  of  deceiving  the 
public  In  the  subrtltutlon  of  a  yellow-col- 
ored product  for  butter,  tut  the  economic 
eflect  to  a  great  Industry  la  far  more  se- 
rious than  that  which  exists  with  respect  to 
deception   In   the  use  of  salad  dreaslog." 

Mr  Brandt  went  on  to  say  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  oleo  deception  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  American  families,  es- 
pecially children.  I  think,  of  course,  that 
Mr  Brandt  hit  the  naU  right  on  the  head. 
It  has  t>een  moct  disconcerting  to  me, 
therefore,  that  your  Administration  haa  not 
been  given  what  I  feci  to  t>e  adequate  funds 
to  enable  you  to  enforce  the  present  tmfor- 
tunate  oleomargarine  law.  If  you  had  been 
given  sufllcient  funds,  the  harmful  eflect  of 
that  law  mtght  have  been  reduced,  because 
you  might  have  been  better  able  to  police 
those  restaurants  which  might  want  to  slip 
over  oleo  as  butter. 

I  reali»  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  as  lu  major  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  American  dairying,  but 
rather  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  In- 
volving food  and  drugs  May  I  respectfully 
jxilnt  out.  however,  as  background,  that  the 
prices  received  by  Wisconsin's  farmers  for 
milk  sold  m  July  1950.  averaged  only  around 
$3  per  100  pounds  for  all  toses.  It  was  only 
12  90  for  milk  used  in  cheese  and  S3  05  for 
ml)k  used  In  butter.  This  Is  an  lncredib:y 
low  return  for  a  himdredweight  of  milk  when 
one  considers  the  prices  paid  by  consumers 
at  the  retail  le»el.  While  dairy  products 
represent  a  perfect  buy  for  the  constimer 
t>ecause  they  are  so  vitamin-rich.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  rarmer  does  not  get  enough  oi  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  money  the  consumer 
pays.  I  gel  around  6  cents  per  quart  for 
nuik  sold  on  my  farm,  but  the  consumer 
pays  22  cents  or  so  for  that  same  milk. 

In  1949.  my  Etate  of  Wisconsin  produced 
168.000.000  pounds  of  birtter.  which  was  an 
increase  of  68.000.000  over  1»*8.  Butter  la 
now  and  has  always  been  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  eft  ecu  of  the  Inadequate  new  oleo  law 
are  only  l>eglnnlng  to  be  felt  and  the  conse- 
quences throughout  the  Wisconsin  economy 
will  be  very  bad.  Indeed,  as  you  can  ap- 
preciate 

I  WM  wondering,  therefore.  If  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me  a  statement  as 
to  how  muoh  you  expect  to  accomplish  with 
the  funds  which  have  been  granted  for  en- 
forcement of  the  present  oleo  law  More- 
over, what  do  you  think  we  In  the  Congress 
can  now  do  to  help  you  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  that  they  sec\ire  compliance 
with  the  law  reculrlng  restaurant  Identifica- 
tion of  oleo''  What  can  the  dairy  Industry 
do  to  try  to  be  of  help  In  this  regard? 

I  am  sorry  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  an  agency  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive did  not  request  siifCdent  funds  for 
your  enforcement  duties,  and  am  sorry,  too. 
that  the  Congress  failed  even  to  provide  the 
amounts  which  the  Bureau  had  requested. 
We  of  the  dairy  industry  wtKi  have  prided 
ourselves  on  conetantly  improving  the  nu- 
tritional standards  of  our  national  products 
want  to  be  of  maxim iraa  assistance  to  the 
Pure  Food  and  I>rug  Administration.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  Administra- 
tion be  Just  aa  »ealou£  In  protecting  the 
natural  yellow  cjlor  o..  butter  as  It  seems  to 
be  in  trying  to  prevent  the  unfair  practice 
of  disguising  the  amount  of  egg  yolk  in  salad 
dress!  r.:; 

I    would    very    much    appreciate    hearing 
from  you  as  soon  aa  poaaible  on  thla  iMue. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
eincerely  yours, 

ALcxAjroa  Wnxr. 


The  Fifte  AftBst  ComniisB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AaKAitsAs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs.  Inez  M.  Johnson,  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  a  letter  which  deeply 
impressed  me.  I  believe  that  the  vie-wrs 
and  sentiments  which  she  expresses  are 
characteristic  of  and  represent  the  pro- 
found thought  of  all  informed,  patriotic 
Americans. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  read  this  letter.  It  is  worthy 
of  publication  in  the  Reccbd,  and  I  have 
obtained  her  consent  that  it  may  be.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  this  fine  American  citizen  be 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccid, 
as  follows: 

LrrTLX  Rock.  Ark..  July  18,  1950. 
Hon.  JoHW  L.  McCt-nxAW, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senatob  McCi.ixi.ak:   May   I  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  who  are  thinking  about 
America's   future? 

You.  who  have  made  such  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  clear-thinking  states- 
manship m  these  times,  are  probably  deeply 
concerned  over  our  grave  crisis,  because  cf 
your  Inside  knowledge,  that  my  small  words 
are  ]ust  so  many  more  added  to  the  dally 
grist. 

I  do  believe,  though,  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation.  I  believe  that  mc»t 
Americans  would  prefer  the  gixd  for  an  ail- 
out  flght  iKiw  With  communism  Instead  of 
dribbling  away  our  resourcea  as  time  runs 
out  and  we  grow  callous  and  weaker.  These 
of  us  who  have  recognized  commurism  as  a 
threat  to  o»ir  way  ol  life,  for  more  than  two 
decades,  and  have  suffered  derision  at  the 
haiids  of  the  scoflers  and  apologiats.  are  net 
going  to  Join  the  ;  Illy  ranks  of  "I  told  you 
80-ers,  *  but  are  ready  to  do  without  if  It 
means  we  can  wipe  out  communism  here 
before  It  completely  takes  over. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  adopting  many 
Communist  objectives,  and  we  as  a  people 
have  grown  soft  In  the  mad  scramble  for 
somethmg  for  nothing,  while  our  r^urcea 
have  been  drained.  The  home  front  will  b« 
chaotic,  with  many  misguided  wanting  to 
tar  everyone  who  wUl  not  swallow  every  idea 
proposed,  as  a  Communist,  with  many  other* 
smeared  because  they  wont  fall  into  the 
propaganda  booby  traps  prepared  In  Moscow. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  recognize  the  fifth 
and  aixth  columns,  for  they  can  be  your 
neighbor  and  mine,  your  friend  and  mine. 

Never  In  our  history  has  there  been  offered 
such  an  opportunity  to  rededlcate  ouraelvea 
as  Americans,  as  now;  never  in  o-Ji  times 
ha*  there  been  such  a  need  for  the  whole  of 
us  to  realllrm  our  belief  in  America;  never 
haa  there  been  a  greater  need  lor  the  Voice 
of  America  to  be  turned  Inward,  to  retell  to 
oiir  own  citizens,  the  never-tirlng  miracle  of 
America. 

The  peopie  will  not  accept  a  buamesa  aa 
usual,  or  a  politics  as  usual  attitude.  And 
U  we  delay,  accept  oficial  whltewaafaea  of 
y.»mM»i»  In  hl^  places,  we  can  expect  tb« 
home-grown  traitors  to  become  bolder,  white 
tboac  who  owe  first  aUeglance  to  Moecow 
will  not  hcstltat*  to  carry  on  their  plaiu  for 


the  overthrow  of  the  United  Stataa  and  tba 
establishment  of  the  United  States  d  Soviet 
America.  It  is  customary  for  the  public  ui 
wait  or  til  a  terrible  crime  Is  committed, 
then  round  up  the  known  suspects.  Muet  we 
wait  until  a  terrible  tragedy  happens  belcre 
we  round  up  the  known  suspects,  the  agents 
who  are  known  to  the  FBI  as  trained  aato- 
teurs.  acting  under  orders  from  Moscow? 

The  Communiata  have  long  recognised 
that  the  strongest  force  In  America  la  the 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  and  that  la 
Why  their  smear  artlstt  have  never  failed  to 
attack  Members  of  Congreaa  as  objects  at 
ridicule,  derlaion.  and  ecom.  And  why  tb« 
home-grown  Communists  and  their  sup- 
porters  have  always  worked  to  reduce  not 
only  the  power  cf  Congress  but  to  lUbtraet. 
wherever  poaaible,  these  powers.  The  only 
hope  at  the  American  people  and  tteir  sur- 
vival lies  with  the  Congreaa. 

The  American  people  are  deen^y  gr»t«ful 
to  congressional  committees,  even  thotnte 
some  of  these  have  been  springboards  to 
peracmal  political  ambitions  for  some.  The 
people  need  the  protection  of  the  Congress, 
for  It  U  the  only  branch  of  Ooremment  thai 
directly  represents  all  the  people.  This  fact 
seems  to  me.  Is  so  important,  that  the  Con- 
gress tfxmld  devise  some  way  to  set  up  s 
program  to  mform  the  people  of  tbelr  rights 
and  responsibilities.  And  let  tt  not  be  dona 
with  c  -mic  books. 

Thank  you.  not  only  for  Arkansas,  btit  for 
the  whole  Nation,  in  your  forthright  and 
vigorous  stand  on  so  many  vital  public  prob- 
lems. Tour  many  supporters  and  admirers 
throughout  America  look  to  you  for  wlas 
leadership  in  these  grave  months  and  pos- 
sibly years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Iiraz  M.  JoBwaoir. 


RailrM^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WXST   VIBCUflA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  tJinTlD  STATES 

Monday.  Sevtember  18  (legislative  dat  of 
Thuriday.July  20),19S0 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
mianlnioiis  consent  to  inchide  tn  the 
RicoED  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Estep.  a  former  acrv- 
iceman.  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 
troops  by  the  railroada.  I  believe  that 
uiKkMabtedly  there  were  many  abuses, 
particularly  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n,  and  tt  seems  to  me  that  today, 
when  many  troops  are  again  betng 
moved,  the  re^XMMible  ofBcials  of  Amer- 
ica's railroads  might  well  give  considera- 
tion to  the  thoughtful  suggestions  o£ 
this  former  serviceman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

KornssTON.  W.  Vs.,  S<?pteml>er  15.  1950. 
Hon.  HasiXT  M.  Kolgokz. 
United  States  Senator. 

Senate  Office  ButUixnq, 

Washtitfton,  D.  C. 

DX4B  SBuaaa:  It  is  not  my  iatentloti  to 
harshly  critidae  the  movement  ct  troops  In 
the  United  States,  but  I  think  yoa  sboald 
know  exactly  how  one  oi  your  gupportcts  fsel 
atiout  the  subject. 

I  was  m  the  military  »rvicc  from  Jaaosry 
17.  1941,  untU  October  4.  19*6.  sad  during 
that  time  I  served  in  Camp  Sbclby.  MUs.; 
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Canal  Zone:  Fort  Bennlng:  Camp  Pickett; 
C»mp  Jackson.  B.  C  ;  Frrt  Meade.  Md  ;  Camp 
Bhjinlu;  and  Ownp  Miles  StandUh.  Maaa. 
Tcu  can  see  that  in  all  those  movementa.  that 
I  should  have  some  Idea  al»ut  how  troopa 
travel.  In  thU  respect.  I  unhesitatingly  state 
that  the  United  States  Army,  coupled  with 
the  American  railroads,  have  no  Idea  as  to 
how  troops  feel  about  the  way  they  are  trana- 
p<y-.ed.  The  recent  affair  at  the  little  town 
In  Ohio  where  33  men  died.  In  my  opinion.  U 
gtm  more  ot  the  same  principle  whereby  men 
are  mored  such  as  cattle.  The  Army  or  the 
railroads  are  at  fault.  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
troops  given  the  common  decency  of  provid- 
ing them  with  the  same  travel  that  civilians 
use  except  when  they  reserve  their  own  seat 
and  pay  for  It. 

When  I  was  at  Camp  Shelby.  Mlas..  I  noted 
with  disgust  that  furloughs  were  granted  en 
masse  and  several  troopa  got  to  go  home  at 
the  same  time  Accordingly,  the  Southern 
Railroad  Co  evidently  w^aa  notified  that  the 
furloughs  w-re  granted  and  they  promptly 
got  two  or  three  cattle-car  type  of  coaches 
which  had  cinders  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick 
In  them.  The  windows  were  all  raised  v  hlch 
you  know  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  modern  alr- 
condltioned  coaches  At  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  train  cars,  the  dcxirs  were  locked  so 
that  the  "dcg  faces'  could  not  mingle  with 
the  better  class  of  travelers.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  Camp  Picket,  Va.  The  N  &  W. 
Railroad  picked  up  a  car  or  two  extra  and  at 
Blackstcne,  Va  .  the  main  train  was  locked 
so  the  GI  8  could  not  get  anywhere  except  In 
the  cattie-car  section.  And  on  down  the  line. 
Well,  so  much  for  the  furlough  type. 

Now  take  ofBclal  traveling.  When  I  was 
transferred  with  several  other  men  from 
Camp  Jackson  to  Fort  Meade,  the  QM  ordered 
»o  many  cars  and  we  got  exactly  the  same 
type  of  cars  as  probably  blew  out  the  air  hoses 
In  Ohio.  Going  from  Meade  to  Shanks,  the 
same  thing  again.  It  was  so  cold  men  wore 
their  overcoats  In  the  cars  which  were  also 
dilapidated  type  This  was  credited  to  the 
N.  Y  ,  N   H   *  H.  Railroad. 

In  another  Instance.  I  was  sent  from  Fort 
Bennlng.  Ga..  to  Camp  Pickett.  Va..  and  I 
was  Informed  that  I  would  ride  coach  to 
Atlanta,  rhence  pullman  to  Burkeville.  Va.. 
which  Is  the  southern  connecting  point  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  After  I  got  to 
Atlanta  I  was  informed  that  I  had  no  priority 
and  must  ride  coach.  I  talked  to  some  of 
the  authorities  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  all  I 
got  from  them  was  to  see  the  chaplain.  Now 
we  know  that  the  rallroRd  got  the  pullman 
fare  and  I  rode  to  Burkeville.  Va..  In  the 
cattle-car  type  of  cars.  However,  due  to  the 
war  elTort,  everyone  seemed  to  let  things  ride 
and  cause  a.s  little  coaiuslon  as  possible,  but 
every  single  OI  knew  he  had  been  on  a  cattle 
train.  When  he  got  off,  he  was  supposed  to 
lock  like  a  soldier,  but  you  sliould  have  seen 
those  GIs  as  they  unloaded  with  train 
cinders  and  soot  all  over  their  clothes.  Now. 
one  shouldn't  criticize  unless  he  can  ofTer 
a  solution.     I  propose: 

1.  That  United  State*  troops  be  moved  on 
tha  finest  equipment  available  on  the  rail- 
road*. Thto  would  eliminate  a  casualty  Hat 
before  they  gel  to  the  front.  After  all,  why 
shouldn't  they  get  the  best.  After  all.  thejr 
are  only  putting  their  III*  on  the  line. 

3.  That  American  railroads  give  first 
priority  to  traveling  trftop*  to  that  tb*y  ar« 
rivr  at  thair  dasttnatUMt  without  b«ln«  rkik 
of  days  and  days  on  the  rails. 

•.  Tto4K  Ammttmu  Uoom  b«  f Ml  oo  UaHm 
Um  mm*  —  oth«r  nm  t—  i#»v«l.  Na 
■or#  "f  '>>"<  >'         '''  I"  ^^*  ''*''*  "^^  "* 

llgf^Mn  tha  |>tu<  '  '<    '   pr*vli/ti«  years     lUva 
CUMIgll  MMMe*  that  ilie  tuai'/mary  oh"W  line 

ti,ui  'tinft*  >  n  iha  raltfl. 

4    I,,  II ,r  ..f  Hi,..M  rtPtKrhmatit*  mov* 

liivfii  n  iiiri'.iit  i>>   "11  III*  lutfitiar  tfalit*. 

■  nd    !>>•'<    I'"'    '"     '>>:"W«(t    Iw   eul   aiMl   MMii 
the  bill  111*  .  .1        i.i'.i'K  lu  pay  tha  p<jft»r 


or  waiter  extra  for  first-class  service  that  he 
so  richly  deserves.  Remember,  he  U  laying 
hU  life  on  the  line  at  the  end  of  his  trip. 
In  the  last  war.  tickets  to  the  diner  were 
Issued  and  the  waiters  had  a  set  cheap  menu 
already  picked  out  for  him  unless  you  tickled 
his  hand  with  some  "green" 

If  the  above  things  are  considered.  It  will 
certainly  make  a  soldier  feel  like  hU  coun- 
try  Is  behind  him.  It  will  not  solve  the 
problem  but  It  Is  bound  to  help.  When 
troope  are  traveling,  they  need  all  the  help 
they   can   get. 

Please  allow  me  to  share  your  views  on 
this  and  other  subjects  relative  to  troop 
travel.  Certainly  we  don't  want  another  of 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  affairs.  We  cannot 
stand  that  type  of  casually  lists.  I'm  prob- 
ably sounding  bad  and  prejudiced  against 
the  rails  but  as  good  as  the  United  States 
Government  is  to  them  during  an  emergency 
or  normal  times  for  that  matter,  troop  con- 
sideration would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  back. 
Your    very    respectfully. 

Edwin  W.  Estcp. 


Address  at  Democratic  Rally.  Belleville, 
111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday,  Septevibcr  15.  1930 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  Democratic  rally.  Fair- 
grounds, Belleville,  III.,  Sunday.  August 
27.  1950: 

As  we  assemble  here  this  afternoon  let  u» 
as  E>emocrats  review  the  achievements  of  our 
party.  We  Democrats  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  party  has  accomplished 
much  for  our  Nation  and  our  State  during 
the  past  17  years.  Our  party  reestablished 
the  people's  confidence  In  their  Government 
which  was  left  prostrate  back  in  the  1930s, 
after  12  years  of  Republican  incompetence 
and  misrule  Our  party  has  made  a  great 
record  of  achievement  by  applying  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  Ideiils  to  the  solutions 
of  the  people's  problems. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  from 
Orover  Cleveland  to  Harry  Truman  is  re- 
plete with  legislation  that  recognizes  the 
welfare  of  the  individual.  Individual  pros- 
perity means  a  more  happy  and  patriotic 
American  family  life. 

During  the  last  17  years  the  Democratic 
Party  enacted  a  procession  of  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  which  never 
has  been  equaled  by  any  nation  In  world 
history. 

The  basla  for  a  free  democracy  is  a  con- 
tented, prosperous,  and  wholesome  family 
life  History  has  ttiught  \in  thnt  wh^n  the 
family  dlslntefrafes.  ijovernmrnt  crumbles. 
Ko  nrganlMitlon  In  tha  world  hnn  re:'«gnir<»d 
tha  family  aa  an  •aaaotlal  unit  In  prearrv- 
tni  fraa  loirtrMMftt  nort  than  tha  0»mo< 
•ratla  Pmttr  A  |ire»p>rtMi,  oontanlMl  ramllr. 
fVM  from  want  an4  t—r,  mtk  fMcoMMa 
MMfMf  m  Mm  tfMM,  iHU  tmn  MfHMlat* 

MiMMMMlM.  I  rtUlt  MM  ff  ih«  DMIM- 
•ralta  iHldBUm  wkMH  ha«  toullt  nn  'Um 
Amarlaan  bOHM.  feetli  pn  tha  rarm  anrt  m  iii« 
•Ity, 

In  10 Til,  wHh  ll)««  >iUI  III  «  Deffi-'  ("111  <  .11. 
grssa,  WiMMlruw  Wllsolt  esUhlliili<  i  t'  'i<  >  .1 
MUt  I'll  i>"  '  !»*'>(.  il"ti  ■(  lil|(liWNy«  H  wcirk- 
iililn  (  .1  I  .  '.ni  ^11(1  \Ui  fiKlernl  Trmle 
(        '>iiM.|uU  aud  Um  Clitytuii  untllrust  taws 


to  modernize  machinery  against  monopolis- 
tic practices.  The  Adamson  8-hcur-day  law 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  aided  Wilson  In 
giving  labor  and  agriculture  a  charter  under 
which  they  might  form  associations  for  their 
advancement  and  protection.  It  was  In 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
which  gave  us  the  soundest  and  best  banking 
system  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Wilson 
also  established  a  good  neighbor  policy  with 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  did  away  with  dollar  diplomacy. 

Then  came  the  administrations  of  Hard- 
ing. Coolldge.  and  Hoover,  which  period  was 
characterized  In  the  beginning  by  an  era  of 
public  corruption  and  ended  with  the  most 
devastating  depression  and  unemployment 
debacle  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The 
people,  discontented  and  desjxjndent.  turned 
to  the  Democratic  Party  In  those  dark  days 
of  1932  and  1933. 

Once  again  the  Government  became  In- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  the  Individual. 
The  farmer  was  elevated  from  near-serfdom 
to  his  present  high  position  in  the  Nation's 
econorry  Democratic  farm  legislation  has 
placed  agriculture  on  an  economic  basis 
equal  to  Industry.  Every  farmer  is  thankful 
for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  soil 
conservation,  rural  electrification,  farm  sup- 
ports, and  legislation  bringing  about  greater 
markets  and  greater  uses  for  agricultural 
products.  In  1935  only  12  percent  of  farm 
homes  enjoyed  electricity.  Today  over  85 
percent  of  our  farm  homes  have  rural  elec- 
trification. 

A  flood-control  program  was  adopted  to 
protect  our  rivers  and  valleys  from  recurring 
and  devastating  floods.  We  cooperated  with 
agriculture  on  a  comprehensive  reclamation 
program. 

A  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  gave 
organized  labor  Its  first  charter  of  freedom 
and  equality  with  the  employer  was  made  a 
reality  under  the  Wagner  Act.  Maximum 
wages  and  minimum  hours  were  also  pro- 
Tided  for  the  workers  of  the  Nation. 

A  social  security  system  was  initiated  pro- 
viding old-age  benefits,  old-age  assistance, 
and  unemployment  compensation.  The 
Democratic  Party  recognized  the  duty  of 
society  to  thoee  who  have  spent  their  Uvea 
In  Its  service.  The  llghty-flrst  Congress  has 
further  expanded  this  system  with  greater 
benefits  to  a  greater  number  ot  people.  Re- 
publican reactionary  Congraaaman  called 
social  security  socialistic  when  the  original 
bill  was  passed  In  1938.  and  also  when  the 
present  Congress  expanded  it  they  repeated 
the  charge. 

Confidence  in  our  American  banking  sys- 
tem was  reestablished  by  the  Democratic 
Party  by  the  national  banking  guaranty  law 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. The  Eighty-first  Congress  has  In- 
creased the  protection  to  the  Nation's  bank 
depositors. 

Before  the  people  turned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  back  in  1932  and  1933  to  rescue 
them  from  the  Republican  misrule,  bank 
failures  vere  d.-illy  news  stories.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration was  one  of  the  very  first  of  tha 
New  D«al  reforms.  In  18  years  of  opera- 
tion It  hR9  baan  eoaptllad  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  only  407  tMaki.  vlth  practically  all  of 
tlM  (Mvpoattors  ln«ured  aiainst  I'  •)>  What 
A  flontfMt  to  tha  Rtpit*<'>'o"  picttiff-  th« 
IffO-M  p«rtod  when  9.84  <  '  *'  faliad  and 
total  loaaaa  to  dapoaltm*  nmnuritad  to  muia 
than  •l.000;000^,     In  13  fMrt  Of  flajpilb- 

llfM  rvit,  trm  mi  to  tfftf,  th«  numUf 
ot  tommtnlai  Nnlu  in  th«  Vhitad  ttatM 
diirnMd  fttfll  •pprovlinataly  MJOO  unit 
»>Mnka  to  tnrtf  tiMti  1 4,000  iMnka,    That  waa 

KwpuMlrsM  rrsa  sntrrprua 

Ihs  f(KUt»i  Dtp  ■•"  r-"-H. .....•<•  OofpoTAtton 

Is  ona  DMMfnii  '    't  tvtn  tha 

iiuMt     hardahall      tt^^Mmivf^  > '         -'  r-Ma 
knows  M  her*  10  tUf  IMMV" 
test  banrnts. 
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And  there  are  mUllona  of  American  home 
owners  who  were  saved  from  mortgage  fore- 
closures by  the  Hume  Owners  Lean  Corpora- 
tion, and  millions  of  new  home  owners  »ho 
have  tnen  aicied  by  the  Federal  Hcuiing  Ad- 
min istraitcn. 

Time  dues  not  permit  reviewing  all  of  the 
progresaive  legislation  pa;>Eed  under  £)emo- 
cratic  administrations.  The  Democratic 
Party  ha_  teen  successful  In  five  Presidential 
elections  because  It  does  not  complacently 
wait  for  a  problem  to  cclve  it&elf.  It  takes 
afllxmative  action  before  the  problem  over- 
whelms us.  For  that  reason  the  people  of  U:e 
Nation  aave  supported  our  party  and  have  re- 
jected the  iimid  and  vacillating  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Republican  leaders 
are  terrified  at  prt,?ris«  They  are  forever 
looking  fitdly  backward  for.  safety.  They 
squint  timidly  at  th;  future,  hoping  that 
ncihlng  new  wlU  ever  have  to  be  done.  The 
elephant  never  forgets,  bjcauae  he  only 
dretuns  of  the  past. 

We  Illinois  Democrats  are  Justly  prcud  cf 
the  great  s'.a'.esmen  that  our  party  i^»s  pro- 
duced We  proudly  boast  of  the  names  of 
Altgeld.  Dunne.  Hcrr.*r.  Stevenson,  J.  Ham- 
ilton Lewis.  Paul  Douglss.  and  Scctt  Lucas. 
Waat  a  g'.cricus  parade  of  dlstlng-Jlahed 
Democratic  leaders,  who  never  committed 
an  act  that  dimmed  the  luster  of  their  party 
or  their  State. 

VThy  is  It  that  the  Republican  leaders 
never  menti  ;n  with  pride  the  names  of  their 
former  governors  and  party  leaders?  They 
ere  silent  about  the  names  of  Harding. 
Coolidje.  and  Hoover,  and  they  wish  that 
Illinois  would  forever  forget  the  Len  Smalls 
and  the  Dwlght  Greens. 

After  20  years  of  defeata.  tte  Republican 
Party  leaders  should  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  constri:ctive  progress 
and  are  not  interested  in  gripes,  criticism. 
phony  investigations,  and  slogans.  We  all 
remember  the  slogan  of  McKlnle\'s  day: 
"The  full  dinner  pall."  In  the  Harding  cam- 
paign, it  was  "Back  to  normalcy"  and  as  a 
ccn£equence.  the  Lodges.  Ptws.  and  the  Jim 
Watrons  defeated  our  entry  mto  the  Lprcie 
of  Nations  and  brought  en  the  greatest  de- 
pression in  world  history.  la  19:8.  Hoover 
advocated  "two  cars  in  every  garage  and  a 
chlckrn  In  every  pot  "  In  1936.  the  slczan 
of  Alfred  Landon  was.  "Vote  KepubMcan  ar.d 
save  the  homes,  schools,  and  churches  of 
America."  and  the  only  people  Alf  scared 
were  up  in  Maine  and  Vermont.  They  have 
had  ether  Cne-sounding  slogans  since.  a:.d 
will  t:!i\t  them  again  this  year— a  party 
Without  a  record  to  which  they  can  p'^tnt 
With  pride  and  without  a  progrtm  to  cfTer 
must  have  such  bait.  Eut  they  no  longer 
find  the  American   people  gullible. 

Repuoilcaii  orators  claun  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  read  to  bankruptcy  and 
traveling  "The  last  mile  to  ccUectivlim." 
The  facts  prove  them  vn-on<7  No  nation  Is  on 
the  road  to  t>ankruptcy  whoee  pe<ip!e  enjcy 
a  national  income  of  «220.000.000.000  dollars 
per  yeiir.  No  nation  is  on  lu  way  to  bank- 
ruptcy which  in  1  year,  produced  §250  (X.O.- 
O06.O0O  worth  of  goods  and  services — has  more 
than  1100.000.000.000  In  savings— has  over 
eo.COO.OCO  employed— fuarsnteea  dapoalU  of 
Its  people — and  whose  corporations  are  pay- 
ing the  largest  dividends  in  history 

Ju«t  sbout  a  year  aao  whan  the  R-publl- 
cttiM  were  Ujirm  Uj  talk  up  a  deprsasion 
th««y  rrrfivd  Uf.p  r-i  •.;ro8«-n>enl  evn 
X/om  the  ni'ist  oonservsM*^  n.tantial  ssprts 
aod  tr  'II  \i,*iT  tMuslly  ««ipp'.irtlni  ns'Kmal 
maatsw.**  N  »•  Waak.  f"r  InstaDoa.  i'.>lna<l 
otii'M  III  •!«•  ltd  that  Ameiloa  eoultl  uevor  ita 
VUIt*'i   li>    si.«((h«t    lJ«P»»a«l"i»    ss   ••(»(/u«    »« 

Ui«  iii.a  th  III*  ••«ly  tltll'**  t)>«U  fSM'll 
t;,r  that  *(at«ti»al.t  ••«  thai  (It*  l>r<<«r«««lv«i 
1«HU'»U>  ii  x.ni*  of  wt.lvtt  i  hava  •.i>»Uy  •(•u- 
IlkSKUol  II)  lilt*  spasch.  !»••  t<>tHVti  ait  •<■</• 
iM  iitiL  ti.shlwl»  ahull  W'^wil  III  spl's  "I  a'.U*- 
•praad  uiisinpl'-ymeui  p  vids  tuylu^  p^*er 
and  •i.ai'iiiay  w!u<.tt  «",u>4  siiva  out  t^»^.^^i\ 
(j  <;it  1  >«i«u  aitd  p«rslyi.la. 


Yes,  my  friends,  the  domenlc  program  of 
the  New  Deal  has  been  a  success.  So  much 
so  that  the  Rspubllcans  have  ceased  their 
cries  to  repeal  the  legislation  that  has 
brought  so  m-iny  benefits  to  the  people  of 
America  and  which  has  made  the  Nation's 
economy  stroneer  as  a  result.  But  they  have 
not  ceased  their  bark  door  attempts  to  sab- 
ota!?e  these  gains  the  people  have  made  under 
Democratic  administrations.  The  working- 
man  will  never  fcieet  the  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Congress — neither  will  the  farmer. 

hor  10  years  while  he  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  our  Democratic  Representative  from 
ti.ig  disulct.  my  former  boss,  Ed  Scliaefer, 
gave  his  full  support  to  tliia  progressive  pro- 
tram  and  labor  ar.d  the  fariri?r8  <-f  this  area 
owe  to  Mr.  Echeefer  a  laiting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. S;;;ce  I  htve  t^cn  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  have  supported  a  continuation  and 
irr.provemer.t  cf  these  reforms  As  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  Stales  Senate.  £cxr:T 
LucAa  supported  the  progrnin  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  brlr.g  a  better  way  cf  life  to 
the  American  people. 

Th?  P.pnub'icar.s  can't  say  as  much  for 
their  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
u;e  Labor  knows  how  the  Republican  can- 
didate voted  in  opposition  to  its  interest  at 
every  opportimity.  The  farmers  of  Illinois 
will  not  forget  Mr.  Dirksen's  votea  agaln£t 
rural  electrification  and  soil  conservation. 
Ecr  his  attempt  at  complete  sabotage  of 
the  Democratic  farm  proerram  when  as  a 
subcommittee  chairman  dtirlng  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress  he  sou-^ht  such  dras- 
tic cu^  in  appropriations  for  rural  electrtfl- 
ca:lon.  A:jrlcultural  Adjuctment  Administra- 
tion, ajrictiltural  research  fund.  Fanners 
Home  Admlnlstratloa  and  for  conatructlcn 
of  forest  roads,  that  thece  programs  would 
have  been  styoaled. 

So  much  for  oiir  domestic  problems,  which 
have  been  and  should  always  be  cf  major 
importance  to  us.  Our  party  has  certainly 
held  them  so — that  is  the  reason  It  does 
tinaething  about  them  when  it  Is  in  power. 
Eut  today,  the  first,  end  wi'hout  doubt,  the 
moat  Important  problem  to  us — la  world 
peace 

With  American  soldiers  dying  in  Korea — 
It  isn't  easy  to  keep  that  gcal  before  us. 
Yet,  we  mtist  realire  that  this  Korean  war 
Is  a  war  for  peace.  The  United  Nations  must 
win  that  w£r  and  forever  make  clear  to 
totalitarian  governments  that  they  will  not 
toiere-ie  aggression.  This  is  the  test  cf  the 
United  Nations.  If  we  fall  new  we  will  face 
the  infinitely  greater  danger  of  a  third  world 
war  and  the  catastrophe  It  will  mean  for 
mankind. 

Ard  I  think  It  la  Important  to  remember 
that  In  Korea  under  the  United  Nation's  flag 
there  are  men  with  white,  black,  and  yeUcw 
rkln  fighting  and  dring  toother  to  upheld 
the  principle  that  men  should  be  free  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  unanimous  support  the  American 
pecple  are  giving  President  Truman  In  his 
courageous  course  in  Korea — In  the  Presi- 
dent s  firm  determlnstlon  that  the  peaceful 
will  of  the  United  Nations  shall  prevail  In 
Krrea.  Indicates  the  sort  of  unity  that  la 
the  strenfth  cf  our  democracy  It  Is  tha 
kiDd  of  unity  that  will  Insure  not  only  our 
( wn  national  security  but  that  of  freedom- 
l .  ing  pecptaa  ettrywhere 

But  with  a  f»w  pfnfttalor^l  p<;lltlcl»ns. 
evtii  In  ths  face  of  «hla  W'rfld  trlsU.  It  is 
p  Mium  aa  unual  ••  ll»"y  s^k  *^<>  maka  p'4l« 
ti'^al  l»"r  <»f  thia  §mt\'Ai»  l»»t*Miat»''»»oi  sltua* 
l(.,..  risking  p^UU'S  •b'lve  •v«'fy»htr»|  elaa, 
(itsy  Msli  in  frun/waa  l»»a  pa«pia  sinl  malta 
tha    iwmi    revklaaa    •  hargaa    »i«    att    aff'fi    t" 

(litllkaf  (hau  ''Wl.  aalAah  and  Tl.a  r*«i»a<  k  • 
•  r,;a  l)ill>i  at»<(M*  IhU  U»  Ihal  lUa  rafy  '.«*•• 
wixi  m$m  tn<juUU4  l»»a  loutiaat  aia  th'-aa  tih'J— 
/evurds  *«juiu  i.ul  bear  ^liisa  (Niuiu»y-'U*'«« 

who  baliavaU  a  KalaULsd  budgai  v  uiil  trilMI 
llt«u»  mw««  Vbwea  U'Bii  ck^eiidi' uit^  l^t  aUa- 


qup-te  military  preparations — those  who  be- 
lieved they  cculd  defeat  the  Soviet  aggreaaor 
from  the  back  seat  of  a  Cadillac. 

There  la  plenty  of  hindsight  en  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  ccngressicnal  alile  to- 
day. All  of  us  are  gifted  with  a  bit  cf  hind- 
sight, but  I  am  glad  that  I  can  stard  here 
this  afternoon  and  report  that  I  opposed 
the  drastic  cut  in  military  appropriations 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  made 
back  m  1E47.  I  charged  tlien  that  our  mlU- 
rary  strenzth  would  luUer  from  thcte  cuts 
and  la  aa  Armistice  day  speech  at  CcUlna- 
Tille  m  1247.  I  said  this: 

"There  U  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do  to 
prevent  a  third  world  war.  We  can  do  what 
vrc-  failed  to  do  between  1914  and  1917.  and 
wliiit  wa  f::lled  to  do  between  1682.  when 
Hitler  came  to  p-wer.  and  1941.  when  war 
was  forced  upon  us.  We  can  build  cur  own 
dsfences.  We  can  mafce  stire  that  when  any 
aggressor  nation  attacks  us.  he  will  find  tia 
prepared  to  defeat  his  attack,  and  Indaed 
to  take  retaliatory  action." 

That  was  my  warning  to  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Consrrets  in  1947. 
I  further  warned  them: 
"V7e  c^ar.ct  enjoy  freedom  and  be  weak. 
If  we  are  strong,  freedom  bsccmea  our  re- 
ward snd  our  inherltancs.  It  ts  for  us  to 
choose."  Eut  thoee  who  today  beve  ao  much 
h'ndslght  preferred  then  to  mske  their  po- 
litical stand  on  a  balanced  budget.  In  Iteelf  a 
worthy  objective,  if  It  could  be  obtained 
wlticut  the  racrlfice  of  world  p-ace. 

While  the  hindsight  exfjerts  of  today  were 
shouting  for  qi:lck  d?mo>*lUratlon  In  1945, 
I  sounded  this  warning  In  a  Leber  Day  speech 
at  Woodrlver: 

"IS  at  th:s  time  we  wsaken  cur  Interaa- 
tlonid  porlticn— by  qulcl:  demDblltxatlcn— It 
juit  m;ans  that  the  United  States  relegates 
itself  to  the  stattis  of  a  secctKi-  or  thlrd-cla^a 
p;wcr. 

"Other  natlcn*  will  be  only  tco  glad  to  do 
the  occupation  }ob  for  us  and  to  estahllrh 
world  pcac3  la  conformity  with  their  ihlni- 
ing  and  ideologies. " 

Those  st^atementa  were  made  in  1945  and 
1£47. 

Sd  I  think  I  can  challenge  the  hlndatrht 
beys  today,  and  I  can  tidk  up  to  them  when 
they  attempt  to  place  the  blame  for  the  dis- 
turbed world  Bltuaticn.  I  believe  that  they, 
more  than  any  other  sln^  factor,  should  be 
charged  with  the  blame  for  the  Nsrth 
Korean  act  of  aggression  bscauae  it  was  the 
Izc's.  of  vision  shewn  by  such  men  that  gave 
ccmfcrt  to  potential  ag^resacrs. 

There  la  Jtist  cause  for  the  people  of 
America  to  be  concerned  about  our  defenaea. 
Because  of  Korea  we  are  new  awakened  to  the 
real  danger  that  exists  to  the  world  and  we 
are  preparing  to  meet  it.  Becaoae  of  Korea 
we  will  be  milted  in  the  effort. 

Many  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  early  reverses  we  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Korean  Reds  Now  the  tide  U  turn- 
ing and  we  wlU  ultimately  attain  complete 
victory.  My  concern  over  our  defenaea  lent 
of  recent  vintage.  I  have  alwaya  advceatcd 
the  maintenance  cf  a  strong  Amer.can  Army. 
NavT.  Marine*,  and  Air  Fcroa.  Upon  every 
occasion  I  have  vigorously  a4V'>eated  tha 
strengthening  of  our  Armed  F'jrees  to  make 
them  pTwerful  enough  U>  d^end  Am«f'»ca 
•falntt  any  «n«ny  1  sm  prnud  n  «  Damo- 
crat,  to  b*  sbla  to  p«jlnt  to  a  similar  f*«ird 
lot  ISMnstof  t,in»» 

Tl»*  a  ffatoM  amount  »'f  iDllHafy  apptn* 
pr»»ti"n»  f<7t  lb*  »  fiiwal  yaara  rtt  »Mi  ft 
i'.«ai«  t«»o  0<?*),V/0,WK>  !•  ia  "tiiy  natural 
Ihat  Ih./ughlful  p#'>tit»'  fh  -M trt  M  ••»»h|  'Ha 
JiUastloii.  '  Whafa  dl.l  Ihs  f»M'f»«>  «'  *" 

We     ttava     tK.nava<1      wa     tiMl     t»aan     Ud     Ut 

t«aitava  114*1  iiM  A<«*y,  <•»»•  >••♦/,  an*  tha 
Air  f  >iti»  *»•  r«aU/  «<<  BMwt  arid  pui  4dW» 
»^tsMlo(t  anrwl»•^•  l'«  ii**  wild  Ws  ba»« 
haafti  Iha  b^^uit  uf  ms,t  u>  hUtU  pia«a«  U  •Aif 
tCj.lUy    to    »*««    ln»M.e-lal«    a.ul    sucreaafttl 
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reXtdi»Uxy     eount*rattaclc.      whenever      and 
Wherever  »CTi«Mlon  occurred. 

Why  then,  these  thoughtful  people  now 
•ak.  with  such  enormous  expenditures  to 
make  u»  mlUtArlly  strong,  did  the  Commu- 
nist attack  In  Korea  find  us  so  tragically 
w»ak?  What  ol  our  promised  retaliatory 
action?  What  of  our  national  aecurity? 
Jvist  how  were  our  defense  dollars  spent? 
And  what  wUl  happen  If  the  next  aggres- 
sion    should     be     against     the    conUnenUl 

United  States? 

These  are  questions  thoughtful  people 
have  every  right  to  ask.  They  are  all  ques- 
tions of  the  sort  we  should  expect  from  peo- 
ple concerned— and  properly  so— with  econ- 
omy. I  think  my  friends  wUl  agree  with  me 
that  Americans  In  general  are  always  con- 
cerned with  economy,  and  the  reduction  of 

taxes. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  unexcelled  for  patrlot- 
Jsm.  but  our  patriotism  In  war  has  always 
been  matched  by  our  insistence  on  economy 
In  time  of  peace.  We  long  for  normalcy, 
and  reduced  taxes.  Always  In  war  we  have 
made  a  supreme  effort,  rallied  to  the  colors. 
lncre?3cd  our  Industrial  production,  made 
sacrifices — achieved  victory.  But  always  in 
the  period  of  peace  that  followed  war  we 
have  demanded  economies,  reduction  of 
taxes,  reduction  In  the  slzff^of  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  a  stepping  up  of  our  al- 
ready high  standard  of  living.  We  have  been 
willing  to  pay  for  wars:  we  have  been  gen- 
erous with  our  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  children:  but  we  have  never  been  less 
than  grudging  about  paying  fur  peace,  and 
providing  the  sort  of  Military  Establishment 
that  could  keep  the  peace— and  provide  an 
adequate  national  defense. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  economy, 
therefore,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  approved. 
Under  cur  democratic  form  of  government. 
Coni^ress  is  ever  mindful  of  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people.  As  a  resuiv.  Congress  has 
made  certain  economies  In  government  tnat 
the  present  course  of  events  Indicates  to  have 
been  unwise.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Korean 
War.  Congress  was  considering  making  ad- 
ditional cuts  and  Imposing  further  econo- 
mies on  our  Military  Establishment. 

Sc.  in  my  opinion  when  we  ask  "Where 
did  the  money  go?"  we  are  revealing  a  pre- 
occupation with  the  past  that  bodes  111  for 
our  planning  for  the  future.  But  let's  see — 
where  did  that  $90,000,000,000  appropriated 
since   1946  go? 

Forty-five  percent  of  It— »42,00C.000,00(>— 
went  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  liquidating  World 
War  11.  Including  the  cost  of  terminal-leave 
payments  to  military  personnel  who  were 
demobUized.  the  amounts  paid  to  contrac- 
tors whose  wartime  production  contracts 
were  terminated,  and  so  on.  Terminal-leave 
payments  alone  accounted  for  two  and  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars. 

During  the  postwar  years  we  have  In- 
curred heavy  cost*  for  maintaining  the  peace 
in  distant  lands.  Nearly  half  of  our  Army 
has  beta  overseas  In  occupied  countries  In 
Europe  and  In  Asia.  We  have  had  to  l>ear 
the  costi  of  having  substantial  portions  of 
our  Navy  In  the  Mediterranean  In  the  Inter- 
est of  world  peace,  and  we  have  had  to  bear 
the  costs  of  saving  Berlin  with  the  airlift. 

Because  most  of  the  liquidation  cc^sts  re- 
ferred to  above  were  Incurred  during  the 
fUcal  year  1946.  that  year  alone  accounted 
for  approximately  half  of  the  5-year  total  of 
$£0,000,000,000. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  money  needed 
to  pay  feed,  and  clothe  the  .\rmed  Forces  has 
cost  an  average  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year— «1 
percent  of  the  4  years'  average  of  approxi- 
mately 112.000.000,000  annual  Armed  Forces 
appropriation. 

An  average  of  $3.000,000. 000  a  year.  26 
percent,  has  gone  to  meet  the  cost  of  op- 
erating and  maintaining  the  aircraft,  ships, 
tanks.' and  military  Installations  that  go  to 
make  up  uur  military  strength. 


The  purchase  of  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  and 
other  weapons  has  accounted  for  two  and 
one-quarter  billion  dollars.  18  percent.  And 
It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  the  procurement 
of  such  equipment  has  Increased  from  a  low 
of  6  percent  In  fiscal  year  1947  to  a  high  of 
19 '2  percent  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  July  1.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
60  percent  of  the  Presidents  recently  recom- 
mended ten-and-one-half-blllion-doUar  sup- 
plemental budget  U  for  such  major  procure- 
ment. 

Over  the  4-year  period  research  and  de- 
velopment on  new  weapons  accounted  for 
approximately  5  percent,  or  an  average  of 
slightly  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars 

a  year. 

The  remaining  lO'i  percent  went  as  fol- 
lows: 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  costs.  4  per- 
cent; 

Service-wide  and  classified  projects.  3  per- 
cent: 

Retired  pay  of  military  personnel.  1^^  per- 

cent; 

Military  public  works.  Including  housing, 
1  percent;  and 

All  other  costs.  1  percent. 

True — economy,  in  one  form  or  another, 
was  Imposed  on  the  armed  services.  But 
even  with  the  reduced  funds  appropriated 
the  armed  services  did  not  wither  away.  The 
funds  appropriated  were  not  spent  waste- 
lully,  nor  without  achieving  strength  in  the 
Defense  I>epartment  by  establishing  a  frame- 
work ready  for  quick  expansion  to  develop 
a  comljat  potential  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments In  the  fight  to  halt  aggression.  Arm- 
chair strategists  notwithstanding.  I  say 
the  arnned  services  have  built  up  their 
strength  tremendously  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided. They  have  used  well  what  limited 
sums  were  allotted  to  them. 

The  enemy  never  attacks  where  a  nation  Is 
strong.    The  enemy  always  attacks  where  a 

nation  is  weak.  The  Reds  have  not  attacked 
the  industrial  heart  of  our  Nation;  they  have 
not  attacked  our  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact.  Tliey  attacked  In  Korea, 
where  we  had  no  military  commitments,  no 
troops,  and  no  pledge  of  defense.  Their 
attack  provided  reverses  that  have  led  ear- 
nest citizens  to  ask  the  natural  questions 
about  our  military  expenditures,  but  the 
success  of  Red  strategy  has  not  proved  our 
wjakness  elsewhere,  and  It  has  not  proved 
that  money  appropriated  for  defense  has 
been  misspent. 

The  money  we  have  spent  on  long-range 
strategic  bombers  has  not  been  wasted.  The 
strategic  aircraft  that  can  carry  the  atom 
bomb  was  and  still  is  the  blue  chip  on  which 
we  have  placed  our  hope  of  ultimate  vic- 
tory—It  pins  Russia  down  all  over  the  world. 
It  Is  not  yet  In  action,  and  unless  the  Korean 
situation  develofw  Into  a  global  war  It  may 
never  be  In  acUon.  But  it  exists,  and  the 
decision  to  maintain  It— the  delivery  agent 
for  the  atomic  bomb — still  remains  a  deter- 
rent to  the  Reds  plans. 

It  Is  without  apology,  therefore,  that  I  say 
let  us  stop  crying  over  the  past  and  start 
working  for  the  future.  Let  us  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  now  to  Increase  our  mili- 
tary strength,  to  support  our  President,  to 
keep  faith  with  our  people,  and  to  insure  the 
victory  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  In  restoring  peace  In  Korea  and  pre- 
serving It  elsewhere  In  the  world.  The  course 
of  events  in  Korea  has  now  broueht  us  to 
the  point  where  the  military  considerations 
are  more  Important  than  the  fiscal  consid- 
erations. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what 
military  establishment  the  economy  of  the 
country  can  aflord,  or  even  of  what  military 
establishment  we  have  built  with  the  funds 
apprtiprlated.  but  of  what  military  establish- 
ment -s  necessary  to  win  the  war.  and  to 
prevent  It  from  growing  Into  world  war  III. 
Awakened  to  the  danger  by  the  Korean 
situation,  manv  Americans  have  at  last  rec- 
ognized   the    threat    posed    by    communism 


anywhere  In  the  world  We  know  that  it  Is 
not  enough  to  be  strong  In  the  continental 
United  SUtes,  or  In  the  conquered  countries 
we  occupy.  We  must  have  the  reserve 
strength  to  put  what  we  need.  In  the  matter 
of  arms  and  men.  In  Korea,  or  elsewhere, 
and  still  maintain  our  strength  at  home 

President  Truman  has  been  determined  in 
his  resistance  to  the  spread  of  communism 
wherever  it  reared  Its  ugly  head.  Our  in- 
ternational program  in  extending  aid  to  war- 
Btrlcken  democracies,  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  mutual  defense  program. 
the  Greek-Turkey  aid  program,  which 
brought  the  promulgation  of  the  Truman 
doctrine,  have  curtaUed  the  advance  of 
communism  In  Europe  and  are  building  de- 
fenses to  preserve  world  peace.  In  country 
after  country  In  western  Europe  where  free 
elections  have  been  held,  since  the  start  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  communism  has  been 
rolled  back.  No  wonder  Communists  hate 
free  elections  and  fight  the  Marshall  plan. 

We  who  love  freedom  and  hate  tyranny 
face  the  task  not  only  of  maintaining  the 
strength  and  power  of  our  own  country  but 
of  giving  Inspiration  and  material  aid  to 
other  countries  that  also  love  freedom. 

We  have  learned  throughout  world  history 
that  the  fight  for  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment never  Is  ended.  Only  the  far-sighted 
nations  that  are  willing  to  undergo  sacrifice 
survive. 

Every  human  who  believes  In  God  and 
Christianity  throughout  the  world  Is  trust- 
ing America's  leadership.  Providence  has 
given  us  freedom,  democracy,  prosperity, 
power,  and  strength.  May  we  have  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  accept  our  responsibil- 
ity that  future  generations  can  enjoy  self- 
government,  freedom,  and  liberty. 
We  must  not  fall  our  responsibility. 
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Mrs.  Perle  Mesta 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:^IARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

(jF   M.\RTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  dealing  with  the  friendly 
type  of  good-will  diplomacy  practiced  by 
one  of  our  newest  and  friendliest  oi 
ministers.  Mrs,  Perle  Mesta,  at  Luxem- 
burg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  these  times  when  good  will  is  so  neces- 
sary, and  so  often  lacking.  In  relations  with 
people  of  other  lands,  perhaps  too  little  at- 
tention Is  paid  at  times  to  the  very  friendly 
type  of  good-will  diplomacy  which  Is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  one  of  otir  newest  and 
friendliest  ministers,  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta,  at 
Luxemburg. 

I  am  prompted  to  make  the  above  observa- 
tion by  receipt  of  word  that  has  Just  come 
to  me  from  that  principality  concerning  the 
prompt  and  humane  action  which  Mrs.  Mesta 
took  to  relieve  the  woes  of  a  number  of  young 
people  from  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  Youth  Argosy  traveling  through  Europe, 
when  they  were  unexpectedly  delayed  In  their 
return  to  this  country  and  many  of  them 
found  themselves  entirely  without  funds. 

Certainly  the  American  Legation  must  have 
seemed  a  real  haven  of  refuge  to  these  wor- 
ried and  hungry  young  people.     Mrs.  Mesta 


eet  up  a  canteen  where  all  were  welcome  to 
meals  of  baked  beans,  ham.  sandwiches,  ap- 
ple pie,  and  coffee.  Good,  homely  American 
fare  all  of  It  but.  under  the  clrcumetances 
Ilk*  manna  from  heaven  to  the  several  hun- 
dred   youn'.?   travelers. 

Every  one  of  these  young  Americana  of  the 
future  will  long  remember  the  cordial  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs  Mesta. 
Likewise  the  Luxemburgers.  who  have  seen 
repeated  Instances  of  such  hospitality,  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  guests  of  the 
Minister  at  the  Legation,  will  be  favorably 
Impressed  toward  America  and  all  Its  people 
by  the  kindliness  and  though tfulness  with 
which  Mrs  Mesta  carries  all  her  responsibUl- 
tles  as  American  representative  at  Luxem- 
burg. 


Adiirets  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Donaldsoo, 
Postmaster  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKI-AHOMA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  FwEPHEEr:NTAl IVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  include 
an  addrciis  delivered  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Jesse  M.  Donaldson  at  the  national 
convention  banquet  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors  held  in 
Washington  on  September  13.  Since 
this  sp<^cch  contains  a  great  deal  of  new 
information  on  present  conditions  and 
reform.s  in  the  postal  service,  a  am  sure 
all  Members  will  find  it  informative  and 

valuable  reading. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  here 
tonight,  breaking  bread  and  visiting  with  the 
pnstal  supervLsors  of  the  United  tsiates.  In 
this  great  hotel  ballrctjm  located  In  the 
Nation °s  Capital. 

Believe  me.  folks.  I  am  always  proud.  In- 
deed, to  meet  and  talk  with  the  men  and 
women  of  this  fine  organization  of  postal 
people,  who  strive  day  in  and  day  out  to  ren- 
der a  good  postal  service  to  the  public  under 
many  adverse  conditions. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  to  each 
and  all  of  you  my  deep  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation fnr  the  unstinted  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  you  have  given  to  me  and  the 
ofQclals  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department  during 
these  trying  times.  During  the  past  several 
months  our  road  has  net  been  an  easy  one; 
neither  has  yours.  The  path  ahead  will  con- 
tain some  thorns  and  stumbling  blocks.  I 
take  much  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
through  all  of  tliis  we  m  the  Department 
can  be  assured  that  you  postal  supervisors 
wUl  be  In  there  pitching  It  is  reassurme 
to  know  success  in  operating  an  adequate 
and  economical  postal  service  to  the  public 
is  not  yet  regarded  as  a  disgrace  in  this  great 
country  of  curs,  and  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  our  pevjpie  are  uiiderstandicg  and 
unselil&h. 

Most,  li  not  all,  of  our  troubVs  have  been 
caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  postal 
service  by  those  who  are  constantly  making 
misrepresentations  and  engaging  In  so  much 
looee  talk  about  a  business  of  which  they 
know  so  little. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  problems, 
over  which  we  have  Uttle  or  no  control,  that 
have  brought  about  this  almost  Unpossible 
situation  for  us. 

Since  June  30.  1845,  the  annual  cost  of 
operating  the  postal  service  has  Increased  by 
more  than  |1,C:O.CCO.COO,  whll-  the  annual 


receipts  have  increased  by  approxiniately 
$250,000,000.  This  has  increased  the  gap  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures  to  approxi- 
mately 1750.000.000.  Uttle  or  nothing  haa 
been  done  to  Increase  the  revenues  to  at 
least  partly  close  this  gap.  About  $800.- 
000.000  of  this  additional  cost  covers  weU- 
deserved  salary  Increases  for  postal  people, 
and  appr'-.ximately  1150,000.000  Is  for  addi- 
tional cost  for  uan.sportation  of  the  mail  by 
surf.T-cc  and  by  air.  We  have  no  control  over 
either.  There  have  been  increased  costs  to 
cover  rentals  en  buildlne;?  occupied  by  post 
offices  and  station.?,  trucks,  equipment,  and 
supphes. 

Had  there  not  been  good  management  and 
good  supervision  on  the  part  of  you  people, 
we  could  have  ended  the  last  fiscal  year  with 
a  deficit  of  $750.000.0CO.  WeU.  we  absorbed 
about  t200.0C0.CO<.)  ol  the  increased  cost  and 
ran  a  deficit  of  about  $550,000,000. 

Over  the  years  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  amount  of  the  deficit  until  It  became 
so  lari?e  doUarwise  It  then  began  to  at- 
tract attention  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  postal  service  had  grown  to  become 
the  greatest  single  business  Institution  of 
the  country  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  deficit  during  a  number  of  years  of 
operation  was  greater  percenta2ewtse  than 
It  is  today  In  other  words,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1852  the  deficit  was  37  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues; m  1853  the  deficit  was  52  percf^nt  of 
the  revenr.es:  in  1860  the  deficit  was  125 
percent  of  the  revenues;  In  1921  the  deficit 
was  34  percent  of  the  revenues:  In  1932  it 
was  34  percent  of  the  revenues;  in  1»48  It  was 
22  percent  of  the  revenues,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  3C.  1950.  the  deficit  was 
approximately  33  percent  of  the  revenues. 

Because  the  current  deficit  is  large  doliar- 
wi£e.  manv  statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  this  indicates  archaic  methods. 
poor  management,  and  much  waste  in  the 
operation  of  the  service.  This  is  not  a  good 
yardstick  and  such  ti^res  do  nut  reflect  good 

or  poor  man?.'ement.  If  it  did.  then,  there 
must  have  been  some  poor  management  in 
previous  years  when  the  deficit  was  much 
larger  percentagewise  than  it  is  today. 
However,  the  deficit  is  much  too  great  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  do  something  about  it 
for  the  past  two  or  more  years. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  incUnation 
to  Increase  rates  on  low-revenue  producing 
mail  and  many  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
rates  should  not  be  increased  frequently 
make  statements  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  modernized  and 
streamlined,  and  a  new  accounting  system 
was  Inaugurated,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  million  dollars  annual  sav- 
ines  ct  uld  be  made.  They  do  not  realize  that 
annual  savings  of  not  more  than  $25  000.000 
could  be  made  if  we  eiiminated  entirely  all 
accounting  now  performed  by  the  postal 
service.  In  other  words,  if  we  threw  all  our 
books  and  records  into  the  river  and  main- 
tained no  accounts  »t  all.  it  would  be  most 
opf.mlstlc  to  think  we  could  save  in  excess 
of  $25,000,000  per  annum.  It  does  not  cost 
us  that  much  now  to  perform  all  of  our  ac- 
counting procedures. 

So  much  propaganda  has  been  used  in  op- 
position to  Increased  postage  rates  on  low 
revenue-oroducine  mall  that  It  tends  to 
minimise  factual  statements  presented  by 
the  Department.  Mi.^represcntations  will 
travel  across  the  country  twice  before  truth 
gets  Its  boots  on:  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  power  on  earth  more  for- 
midable than  the  truth.  There  Is  no  nov- 
elty In  the  statement  that  we  live  In  a  pe- 
riod of  stress,  and  this  may  be  responsible 
for  the  Inconsistency  on  the  part  ri  those 
who  are  prone  to  make  loose  statements. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  statement  made  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  before  a 
recent  postal  gathering  In  which  he  criti- 
c:?ed  me  because  of  his  opposltlcn  to  the  re- 
cent  reduction   in   deliveries   In   residential 


secUons  of  ciUes.  ThU  gentleman  voted  for 
the  appropriation  which  had  been  reduced 
below  the  Departments  request  and.  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  my  ordet-  for  read- 
justment of  postal  service,  he  voted  for  the 
so-called  Taber-Thoma*  amendment  which 
would  have  further  reduced  the  amount  of 
money  approprUted  lor  the  Pest  OfRce  De- 
partment by  more  than  *200.000  OCO,  He 
signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring  H.  R. 
8195  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  o'  Representatives,  and  he  voted  for 
this  bill  to  retc:::d  rr.y  crder  ol  April  17.  1330. 
WhUe  the  bill  was  under  discusE^cn  a  Iblem- 
ber  of  Congress  oCered  an  amendment,  whic^ 
I  quote: 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
piiated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  amendment  was  to  provide  the  money 
to  restore  tlie  p<D6tal  services  which  were  cur- 
tailed in  accordance  with  my  order  of  April 
17.  This  ^ei^tieman  who  criticizes  me  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  the  restoration  of  the  services 
and  then  within  the  next  few  minutes  voted 
for  the  bill  to  order  me  to  restore  the 
services.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  I  can  Mse 
for  money.  In  dealing  with  thU  kind  of  In- 
consistency, about  all  we  can  do  is  to  argue 
with  patience,  differ  with  respect,  give  honor 
to  sincerity,  and  seek  the  truth. 

I  shall  not  btirden  you  good  people  furthCT 
v,-ith  our  uoubles.  I  prefer  to  tell  you  a  Ut- 
tle about  some  of  the  progress  we  are  making 
in  line  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and.  In  our  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  service,  reduce  the  cost,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  moderni- 
zation In  the  way  of  facilities  which  are  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  postal  service  and  which 
can  be  adapted  to  postal  needs. 

POST  omCI   DtPAETMINT  FINAWClAL  CCWTSOfc 
ACT  OF   1»»0 

On  August  17,  1950.  the  President  approved 
Public  Law  712.  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  which 

Is  an  act  to  provide  improved  proce<l«r«s 
with  respect  to  the  financial  control  ol  tjie 
Post  Office  Department. 

Under  this  law.  the  Postmaster  Ger.eral  Is 
authorized  to  set  up  a  new  system  thut  shall 
conform  to  accounting  principles  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  which  will  give  to  the 
Department : 

1.  Adequate  accounting  and  Internal  con- 
trol over  and  accountability  for  all  funds. 
property,  and  ether  assets  for  which  the  De- 
partment is  responsible,  including  appropri- 
ate provisions  for  internal  audit. 

2.  Assembling  of  financial  Information 
needed  for  management  purpc»es. 

3  Full  disclosure  ol  the  financial  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  DepMtment. 

This  law  was  passed  after  many  con- 
ferences and  discussions  and  much  study 
over  a  long  period  by  representatives  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  C  Ice.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  I  met  en  a  number  of  occasions 
to  discuss  the  proposals  set  forth  by  all 
parties  concerned.  This  bill  lays  a  solid 
f jundaiion  for  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  the  financial  controls  of  the 
Department.  It  is  a  constructive  and  co- 
operative development  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
beUeve  wtU  provide  for  the  Post  OSce  De- 
partment a  system  of  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  and  audit  second  to  rone  reside  or 
'lutside  the  Government.  It  gives  full  recog- 
nition to  the  Department's  special  status 
as  a  revenue-producing  public  service  or- 
ganization. 

Pot  a  long  time,  due  to  other  laws  enacted 
many  years  ago.  a  great  deal  of  the  admin- 
istrative accounting  work  of  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  has  been  d'^re  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Tboce  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed by  ti-e  new  act. 
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Under  tb«  Existing  procedure  all  of  the  In- 
dlTidual  »ccotmts  of  po«tmMter»  wlUi  «up- 
portln;  p*p«rs  and  Touchers  were  tran»- 
atfttcd  to  th0  Department  for  admlnlstrattTe 
•ninlnatton  and  tben  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accotintin*  Oflkrc  for  final  audit  and  set- 
tlement. 

This  law  «M  »piiroTed  leas  than  a  month 
ago  but  my  repreaencaUTes  and  the  repre- 
■entatlres  of  the  other  agencies  affected  are 
acf.Tely  •n«a««d  In  »he  preliminary  «tep« 
neceissiry  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
system  ^  ^^ 

Congress  recofiUsed  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  by  prorldtoig  that  the  President 
may.  by  Bxecutiv»  order,  postpone  the  ap- 
plication of  any  or  aU  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  years 
If  lie  detemlnea  that  such  postponement  la 
in  the  public  interest  and  necessary  to  Insure 
the  implementation  of  this  act  in  an  orderly 
and  elBdent  manner. 

In  the  Post  Offlce  Oepntment  we  have 
never  been  satislVed  with  the  arrangement 
•et  up  many  year*  ago  requiring  that  our 
aeeounU  and  financial  transactions  be  pre- 
audlted  and  finally  atidlted  In  detaU  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  While  we  are  in 
agreement  with  the  idea  that  the  Congress 
should  exercise,  through  the  Comptroller 
General,  final  audit  of  all  goTernmentary  ex- 
penditures, the  Comptroller  General  and  I 
hare  also  azreed.  and  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved of  this  agreement,  that  in  carrying 
out  that  function  It  la  not  peccwary  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  keep  our  books 
and  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  accounting 
procedures  for  this  far-flung  organization. 

Under  the  new  system  that  wlU  be  set  up. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  avoid  duplication  and 
rehandling  of  items  to  the  fullest  extent 
poaslble.  The  new  system  wlU  provide  for 
audits  and  adjustment  vo  be  concluded  in 
the  field  with  practically  all  of  the  account- 
ing papers  to  be  retained  In  the  field  audit 
units.  Adequate  controls  will  l>e  established 
to  protect  the  public  generaUy  and  to  pro- 
tect postmasters  and  other  accounting  of- 
ficers These  field  units  will  make  frequent 
reports  to  the  Department  where  the  general 
ledgers  will  be  maintained  and  where  ac- 
counts Will  be  consolidated  The  central 
control  unit  In  the  Department  will  make  up 
all  Pnandal  statements  which  are  now  iDelng 
prepared  in  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
and  will  also  supply  to  me  and  to  the  op- 
erating officials  Information  for  managerUI 
purposes. 

In  settmg  up  ttOs  system,  we  are  going  to 
Utilize  the  most  modern  machinery  that  has 
been  or  can  be  developed  for  accounting  pur- 
poses This  U  a  progresalve  step  of  major 
importance  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  will 
be  ready  to  Install  many  of  Its  features  which 
affect  the  field  service  by  July  1.  1951. 
Kiw  KOVET  oanra  tohm  and  PKOcrDtrat 
One  Of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  and 
widely  used  special  services  operated  by  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  Is  the  money  order 
service.  This  service  was  established  Novem- 
ber 1.  1864.  and  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
Tenlence.  necessity  and  universal  availability. 
It  haa  without  doubt  become  the  Nation's 
ouUtanding  if  not  Its  leading  medium  for 
remittances  of  money  In  amounts  up  to  $100. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  money  orders  Issued  and  paid  an- 
nually. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1»49  more  than  313,- 
000.000  money  orders,  aggregating  almost 
•5.000.000.900  In  value,  were  issued.  This 
means  the  handling  or  turnover  of  approxi- 
mately •  10,000,000,000  annually  in  the  Is- 
suing and  paying  of  orders.  In  addition  to 
this  vast  business,  more  than  90.000.000 
postal  notes  amounting  to  »470.000.000  were 
issued  and  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  IM9, 
making  a  total  of  403  OOO.OOO  transactions 
represent  ini<  a  combined  total  value  of 
•5.345.000.000. 


Unfortimately.  the  revenvie  from  this  great 
service  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  Its  opera- 
tion. The  excess  of  expenditures  over  the 
revenues  from  the  money  order  service  In 
the  fiscal  year  1949  was  •28.409.W9.  Thla 
condition  has  prevailed  for  many  years  and 
haa  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion, in  the  Department,  by  Congress,  and 
elsewhere  One  of  the  principal  cause*  of 
the  loss  in  the  handling  of  the  money  order 
business  is  the  unavoidable.  Involved  and 
complicated  accounting  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  the  Issuing,  payment,  and 
auditing  of  the  business. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  during 
the  past  5  years  to  studying  and  developing 
plans  for  modernizing,  streamlining  and  im- 
proving the  money  order  service.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  Issuance  of  postal  notes  In 
the  form  of  a  prepunched  card  was  an  effort 
to  determine  by  actual  experUnent  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  a  punched  card  form  of 
remittance.  The  results  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  advantages  and  economies  which 
may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  punch 
card  form  and  It  is  with  considerable  satu- 
factlon  that  I  can  say  to  you  at  this  time 
that  we  are  in  process  of  completing  plans 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  money  order  form 
and  system  for  Its  handling  which  it  U  be- 
lieved will  not  only  improve  and  modernize 
the  money  order  service  but  at  the  same 
time  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  In  the 
cost  of  Its  operation. 

The  basis  of  the  new  system,  which  it  Is 
planned  to  Inaugiirate  on  July  1.  1951.  Is  a 
money  order  form  printed  on  a  tabulating 
card  prepunched  to  designate  a  regional 
post  offlce  and  serial  -umbers  which  will 
supersede  the  present  blue  paper  form  and 
also  the  postal  note  now  sold  at  post  offices 
of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

The  new  money  orders  may  be  cashed  at 
any  post  office  or  bank  and  will  be  cleared 
through  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  area 
to  be  served  by  each  of  the  12  regional  post 
offices  Will  conform  generaUy  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts.  The  Installation  of 
newly  designed  electrical  tabulating  equip- 
ment In  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  at  the 
regional  post  offices  will  enable  'he  paid 
orders  to  be  set  up  in  serial  nuir>>-cr  sequence 
and  mechanically  checked  against  the  Issu- 
ing postmaster's  accountability  much  more 
quickly  and  economically  than  Is  possible 
under    present    accounting    procedure. 

In  developing  the  new  money  order  form 
and  system  It  was  essential  to  bear  In  mind 
that  In  large  cities  as  much  as  95  percent  of 
the  money  orders  are  paid  through  banks. 
While,  of  course,  the  banks  accept  money 
orders  as  an  accommodation  to  their  de- 
positors, the  troublesome  thlrd-offlce  feature 
presents  an  annoying  obstacle  to  the  ready 
clearance  of  money  orders  by  the  banks,  as 
well  as  a  lot  of  work  to  post  offices  In  keep- 
ing records  of  such  transactions.  This  prob- 
lem win  be  eliminated  by  making  the  new 
money   order   payable  anywhere. 

The  new  system  will  Involve  many  de- 
partures from  the  present  procedure,  one 
of  the  most  Important  of  which  Is  that 
money  orders  paid  by  banks  will  be  routed 
through  banking  channels  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Treasury  checks  and  other  cash  Items  are 
now  cleared  The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
will  then  turn  the  paid  orders  over  to  the 
respective  regional  post  offices,  which  in  turn 
will  prove  the  debit  created  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  forward  the  orders  to  the 
several  regional  post  offices  of  origin,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  regional  offlce  numbers  pre- 
punched In  the  cards  at  the  time  of  their 
manufacture  The  regional  ptMt  office  of 
origin  will  then  mechanically  arrange  the 
Items  into  serial  number  sequence  and  set 
them  up  in  a  master  file. 

Under  the  new  system  post  offices  of  the 
first  class  will  be  relieved  of  the  task  of 
compiling  lists  of  Issued  and  paid  money  or- 


ders   and    Inquiries    regarding    paid    money 
orders  will  be  sent  to  the  regional  post  oflkM 
of   origin   where   the   searches  will    be   mad* 
mechanically.     In  lieu  of  the  Individual  list- 
ing of  issued  orders,  postmasters  will   for- 
ward to  their  respective  regional  post  offices 
a  statement  showing  accountability  for  total 
amounts    and    total    fees    for    orders    issued 
within  a  given  period.     Following  the  close 
of  a  quarter,  these  statements  of  accounta- 
bility win  be  matched  against  the  paid  items 
at  the  regional  office  by  means  of  a  newly  de- 
veloped electronic  machine  which,  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  will  total  the  amount  and  fees 
of.  the  orders.  Indicate  the  outstanding  or- 
ders, and  at  the  same  time  check  the  fUe  for 
duplicates,   stolen  orders,  and   so   forth.      In 
other   words,   the    accountability   for   money 
order  transactions  wUl  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  the  postal  service  Instead  of  by 
the   General    Accounting   Office.     This   Is   in 
keeping  with  recent  legislation  affecting  the 
accounts  of  the  postal  service. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  new  system. 
While  some  of  the  detaUs  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  the  plan  U  an  actuality  and 
has  been  developed  to  include  the  most 
modern  business  techniques  available  as  well 
as  the  most  progressive  thinking  of  the  De- 
partment, the  General  Accounting  Offlce.  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  banks,  and  is  In  keeping  with  the 
need  and  desirability  of  modernizing  and  Im- 
proving the  operation  of  the  postal  service 
In  order  not  only  to  effect  economy  but  the 
better  to  serve  the  general  public. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE    SDIVICE 

On  June  30,  1950.  the  total  complement 
of  Government-owned  trucks  was  14,488. 

From  July  1,  1946,  to  this  date,  the  Depart- 
ment has  purchased  13,588  new  trucks  of 
which  6,600  have  been  delivered.  The  re- 
maining 6.988  trucks  are  being  received  in  a 
regular  stream  from  the  factories. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  June  30.  1952.  all 
old  trucks  purchased  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
1947  win   have  been  retired  from   service. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  trucks  with  bodies 
built  to  the  post  office  standard  specifica- 
tions, the  Department  has  purchased  a  large 
number  of  standard  paneled  body  trucks  lor 
use  in  the  lighter  services.  We  have  also 
purchased,  and  have  had  denvcred,  14  stock 
truclts  of  the  package  deUvery  type  that  are 
considered  experimental  trucks.  This  ex- 
periment Is  being  made  to  determine  which. 
If  any,  of  the  package  delivery  type  stock 
models  of  automobile  trucks  are  suitable  for 
efflf-tent  operation  In  the  postal   service. 

We  are  using  2  tractors  which  have  been 
delivered  for  experimental  purposes  and  have 
ordered  30  tractors  and  90  trailers  to  be  used 
in  transporting  mails  between  depots  and 
post  offices  and  stations  and  branches  in 
large  cities  where  the  volume  is  very  heavy. 

When  the  truck  replacement  was  started 
after  the  war.  It  "vas  contemplated  that  com- 
plete replacement  of  a'.l  old  vehicles  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  volume  of  the  malls,  particularly 
parcel  poet,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  have  had  to  retain  In  service  both 
new  and  old  trucks  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  This  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
on  June  30.  1948.  the  complement  of  Govern- 
ment-owned trucks  was  9,448,  while  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  complement 
had  Increased  to  14.486,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  5.000  vehicles. 

Unless  there  should  be  some  Interruption, 
due  to  circumstances  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  control.  I  am  confident  that 
within  the  next  2  years  we  will  be  In  a 
position  to  begin  the  replacement  of  trucks 
bought  as  late  as  the  fiscal  year  1''47. 

XESCASCH 

The  Qepartmenfs  research  and  planning 
activities  which  have  been  carried  on  with 
a  very  Umlted  force  are  being  developed  at 
this  time  into  an  lmpc;tant  staff  function 
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will  operate  from  departmental  head- 
quarters. Additional  pers-nnel  will  soon  be 
assigned  to  this  perman^^nt  research  plan- 
ning anrt  developmeni  group.  The  Depart- 
ment wi.l  aljo  use  the  ser^'ices  cf  ouUide 
engineering  concerns,  under  contract,  If  the 
Bead  for  their  service  develof^s. 

We  have  bp<;n  hampered  in  proper  re- 
:h  and  planning  in  the  past  due  to  In- 
]iiate  appropr-.ations.  Some  additional 
funds  have  now  been  provided  by  the  Con- 
frrss  and  I  hnticipite  that  rapid  pr'jgress 
WBl  be  made  In  developing  new  ideas,  new 
tMhTiiques.  aitd  new  equipment  A  part  of 
this  staff  win  be  assigned  to  special  studies 
locking  to  the  better  utilization  of  person- 
nel, the  Improrement  of  working  conditions, 
effective  supervision,  and  the  more  efficient 
use  of  the  present  equipment  and  facilities. 
Thia  headquarters  staff  wUl  need  active  and 
■laeere  cooperation  en  the  part  of  the  super- 
vlrory  forces  in  the  field. 

As  an  Indication  of  what  has  been  done 
along  this  line  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
expended  lar^e  sums  cf  ni'jney  lor  additional 
payroll  machlne.s  of  modem  design,  new  and 
Improved  check-writing  equipment,  coin 
counting  machines,  and  similar  equipment. 
Additional  sums  have  been  expended  for 
modern  garage  e'-juipmer.t.  more  postage 
Beter  machines  have  been  provided 

Continuous  studies  are  being  m.ide  of 
mail  handiing.  Automauc  lying  machines 
have  been  placed  in  use.  Automauc  motor 
loading  conveyors  and  gravity  roller  convey- 
ors, a.«-  well  as  electric  trscton-.  have  tjeen 
placed  In  use  In  several  of  the  larw  offices. 
Widespread  use  of  thes<?  devices  will  be  de- 
termined wl'.en  full  reporto  ahowtiig  their 
aciVHncage:>  In  po6t«J  opera  tuns  have  been 
received  and  c on&idered.  One  of  the  best 
known  developments  in  mail  liandling  is  the 
Improvement  of  mall-sorting  machines  now 
being  tised  in  the  post  offlce  at  Chicago.  Ad- 
ditional m<inev  wa^  invrster!  In  this  develop- 
ment durlnj'  the  past  year  which  resulted  In 
many  impr.vemenis.  These  machines  are 
large  and  offer  the  advantage  of  inrrea.'^^d 
production  as  well  o  -  more  comfortable 
working  ccadiiiGa^  La  ihe  employees.  Such 
machines  In  their  present  furra  can  only  te 
used  to  advantage  In  the  relatively  few 
offices  that  handle  mllll'ms  of  pleres  of  mall 
dally.  Further  ergineenne  studies  will  be 
made  by  experienced  postal  eni^ineers  and 
probably  bv  mt'^hantcal  and  electrical  engi- 
neers to  deterrrune  wh..t  further  perfection 
may  be  made  to  fi  id  out  If  It  is  possible  to 
retain  many  cf  the  advantages  and  to  over- 
come the  disadvantage  of  the  large  floor  area 
naeded  for  this  kind  of  an  cperation.  Of 
eovse,  there  are  many  other  so-culled  d;s- 
tributl:ijt  mnclilnes;  one  is  a  foreign  make. 
All  ol  tkiem  appear  to  have  the  same  fault 
that  exipsiive  Uoor  space  la  required  in  <  rder 
to  set  theoi  up  When  I  refer  to  distributing 
machines.  I  am  quit<e  sure  that  every  one 
understands  that  no  machine  has  been  de- 
veloped that  actually  d!5trlbutes  the  mail. 
We  stin  need  human  beings  to  read  the  ad- 
dresses and  dctenr.iae  Into  which  slot  or  on 
which  belt  the  le;  ter  is  to  be  deposited  in 
its  onward  movement. 

Many  citizens,  a  number  of  them  employ- 
ees m  the  postal  service  and  a  number  out- 
side the  service,  have  submitted  suggestions 
fnr  mechanl«rsl  devices  to  be  used  In  mail 
hand.ing  We  are  Inqutrtng  Into  these  «ug- 
gertions  and  examining  the  devices  submit- 
ted. I  am  sure  by  persistent  effort  and  con- 
stant reset'.rcii.  we  wUi  develop  new  facilities 
tiiat  a.li  greaUjr  aid  in  the  dtstributiuu  of 
mail  matter. 

AnothiiT  important  example  of  research 
will  be  found  In  our  pre-ient  experiment  of 
utilistnr  ccllapslble  containers  instead  of 
mall  siicks  whtch  can  be  stacked  Into  mall 
cars.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  railroad 
oOlcials  and  offidsis  of  private  and  industriai 
concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  equip- 
ment, were  all  utlliztn.r  metal  ccntskiners  tor 
carrying  mall  In  storajje  cars,  operating  cr.e 


car  In  each  dlrertion  dally  betTPpn  New 
York  and  Chicago  over  the  New  York  Cen- 
tra!, between  New  York  and  St.  Louis  over 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  between  Chlcaeo  and 
Kansas  City  over  th»  Santa  Fe.  This  is  a 
new  joint  inc!ustry-G<^)vernincnt  erpenmen- 
tai  program  to  develop  new.  cheaper  meth- 
ods cf  handling  mail.  The  meial  containers 
used  in  th^  experiment  are  several  types 
that  h.Tve  the  capacity  eq"jal  to  that  provided 
by  !4  mail  bags.  The  metal  containers  are 
made  of  various  metais  and  combir.ationi 
which  Include  wire  mesh.  comblnat:ons  of 
s'^eel  and  expanded  met.?.l,  and  aluminum. 
We  are  also  trying  out  some  wooden  contain- 
ers All  of  the  ccntP.iicrs  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  stacked  tn  storage  cars. 
The-  are  h.andled  m  and  out  of  the  car',  by 
the  use  of  automatic  lifting  devices  auad  sre 
of  such  dimensions  that  they  may  be  moved 
by  means  of  trucks  now  available  In  post 
'offices,  railTfXid  stations,  and  terminals. 
They  ra»y  also  be  accommodated  in  motor 
vehicles  as  well  :ia  In  raiJ.-oad  cars.  Theo- 
reucaliy  there  should  be  a  great  saviiig  in 
the  handling  cost  when  container  loading  is 
developed  and  inade  practicable.  E'jwever. 
tne  actual  saving  can  only  be  determined 
by  tests  under  actual  service  conditions. 

In  the  long-range  program  it  is  our  m- 
tention  to  reduce  the  lise  of  mail  sacks  and 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  buXlc 
mails  with  fewer  handlings  whlc^i,  of  covu-se, 
eliminates  the  possibihty  or  errors,  damage, 
and  deprtdatiou.  With  this  type  of  move- 
ment, the  number  of  individuai  handlings  Is 
greatly  reduced.  Outiicte  parcels  as  w^li  as 
the  smaller  parcels  are  accommodated  in  the 
containers  which  accelerate.:^  the  load.:^  and 
unloading. 

Tlie  Departciect's  research  and  develop- 
rr.ent  program  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  actlvltiss  carried  on  by  the  headquar- 
ters group  A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  postmaste.'-s  and  supervisors  in  their 
own  offices.  Each  supervisor  should  realize 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  his  empl  Tymer.t 
which  brines  him  in  daily  contact  with  fi- 
nancial operations  and  maal-handlmg  ac- 
tivities of  the  postal  service,  he  is  well 
equipped  to  brtrg  about  Improvements  in 
that  part  of  the  operation  that  comes  under 
his  direct  supervision. 

This  covers  only  four  of  the  postal  reforms 
or  accomplishments  during  the  last  few 
months.  Others  are  under  study.  The 
postal  service  ha.«  always  been  first  to  take 
advantage  cf  any  modern  facilities  m  the 
mechanized  line  that  can  be  adapted  for  its 
use.  With  the  assistance  of  our  capable  su- 
pervisors In  the  f.'ild.  we  will  continue  to 
make  progress  in  ti^e  cperation  of  this  grsat 
public  serrice.  ar.d  I  am  sure  I  wil!  continue 
to  have  the  fu!l  cccperatlon  of  the  members 
of  this  fine  postal  group. 

Again,  I  want  tu  express  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  ccoperatlcn  you  supervisors  are 
giving  to  us  In  th°  Department.  Without  It 
we  could  not  function. 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  invite  Mrs.  Donald- 
son and  me  to  ycur  wonderful  banquet.  If 
I  were  confined  to  one  wish  for  you.  it  would 
be.  "May  each  and  every  one  of  you  Live  as 
long  as  you  wish,  and  have  all  you  wish  so 
lon^  as  you  live." 


Miikary  aad  Chrilian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  mssotm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  U,  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent  granted  me,  I  include 


an  editorial  from  the  New  Y<m*  Herald 

Tribune  of  Sunday.  Sept«nber  P.  1950. 
The  Herald  Inbune  is  a  Republican 
newspaper  but  its  editorials  u.«ually,  and 
certainly  in  the  case  of  the  following 
item,  sho"^  a  Triilingness  to  put  the  Na- 
tion's weirare  ahead  of  mere  partisan 
political  maneuvering  and  mud  siinging. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Marr.^RT  AHD  C:vn.iAi» 

The  opposition,  such  as  it  is.  to  General 
Marshall's  selection  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  neither  very  logical  nor  very  con- 
Tinang.  But  a  certain  grotesque  climax 
was  surely  reached  Friday  when  Representa- 
tive Crwrv  Short,  of  Missouri  (one  of  the 
less  fortunate  exampies  of  Republican 
statesmanship  in  the  Hcuse) .  exclaimed  that 
with  the  c'.iiarmation  cf  Marshall  "every 
general  in  the  United  States  wUl  start  build- 
ing a  i>olltlcal  machine  to  take  the  country 
over." 

This  is  the  kind  uf  nonsense  that  the  party 
should,  and  thit  tiie  country  certainly  will, 
do  wiihout.  The  fact  that  Marshall  never 
has  and  is  never  likely  to  build  a  poiiucal 
m^ichine  i&  exactly  what  has  recommended 
him  to  a  President  harassed  on  every  aids 
by  party  and  personal   politics. 

A  good  argument  could  be  made  for  tiM 
thesis  that  Secreury  Johnson^  a  product  at 
American  Legion  poilucs,  with  unconcealed 
persona:  ambit. ons  and  a  tendency  to  uiic 
the  tremendous  powers  of  the  Defence  De- 
partment f  Dr  poliucsi  ends — was  a  far  greater 
tnreat  to  cJvUtan  conuol  than  a  nonpoU- 
ticai  career  so.dier  like  General  MarstiaU  ever 
could  be.  Sucl;  an  argument  might  be  made: 
It  is  pointless  now.  What  Is  not  pcinUess  la 
the  lesson  that  the  American  i>eopIe  must 
grow  up  to  the  vital  Impcwxanee  of  the 
military  problem  which  confronts  them. 
Ti.T.e  W..S  u  hen  War  and  Navy  could  be  left  to 
their  own  theoretic  devices  while  State 
looked  aft.er  the  current  and  pressing  busi- 
ness of  international  relations.  If  State 
failed,  then  War  and  Navy  would  roll  out 
the  fire  brljade.     That  thne  has  gone. 

State  relies  in  Its  dally  operations  as  Im- 
mediately upon  the  support  of  Defense  as  De- 
fer^e  mu.^t  rely  upon  Ztate  for  Its  dally  di- 
rectives. It  Is  no  accident  that  we  set  up  a 
National  Security  Council  to  combine  the 
two.  that  c'-ix  letdlng  military  statesman  has 
served  as  Secretary  of  .State  or  that  an  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  called  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  Delen&e.  Civilian  control 
has  never  been  a  real  issue  In  any  of  this. 
T'ne  Eisniflcaiit  issue  is  how  to  get  unity  and 
intelligence  ol  direcuon  into  our  foreign 
policy — m,iiitary  and  diplomatic — without 
loo  many  monisey  wrenches  flmig  by  opposi- 
tion politicians  tiunking  primanly  of  domes- 
tic matters.  Opposition  leaders  like  Senator 
LoDGi  see  this  very  clearly  and  speak  truly  on 
the  problem;  the  country  at  large  sees  it 
quite  as  clearly,  and  those  ;x)llticlans  who 
still  faU  to  grasp  it  are  doing  no  service  to 
themselves,  their  party,  or  ■'Jielr  country. 


Secretary  Marshall  WUl  Proride  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LctnsiAJfA 

or  THE  HOCSE  OF  RSPRSBSNTATIVU 

Monday.  SepUmber  18, 1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  RicotD.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Item  of 
September  14.  1950: 

ATPOiimuirr  Restoos  Coktookc* — Sacu- 
T/uiT  Mabsbau.  Wnx  Peovtok  Umttt 
One  coxild  almost  hear  the  cheer  go  up 
when  President  Truman  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Marshall  to  succeed 
Louis  Johnson  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  Is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  confi- 
dence this  great  and  aelflesa  citiaen  inspires 
among  the  voters  of  both  political  parties  at 
home,  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  among  the 
leaders  and  peoples  of  other  nations.  It  was 
even  big  news  In  Moscow. 

Tba«  has  to  be  confidence  in  the  Military 
Bstabltelunent.  Louis  Johnson,  whatever  his 
virtues,  could  not  provide  it  But  that 
vacuum  of  public  trust  is  filled  at  one-;  by 
the  naming  of  Marshall:  and  that  alone 
would  justify  his  appointment. 

There  are.  however,  other  considerations  of 
paramount  importance.  The  execution  cf 
war  and  foreign  policy  requires  consistent 
and  spontaneous  collaboration  between  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments.  From  now 
on  the  commander  In  chief  can  rest  easily 
on  that  score. 

Marshall  and  Acheson  have  wor»ced 
together  as  a  team  for  ye&^rs  They  have  a 
mutual  respect  and  ailmlratlon  for  each 
other  They  are  compatible  as  Individuals, 
and  the  record  shows  that  they  see  eye  to  eye 
on  American  policy  both  In  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

It  was  Acheson.  speaking  In  Mississippi  In 
early  1947.  who  first  enunclatec  the  great 
protfram  that  became  the  Marshall  plan. 
Marshall  was  then  Secretary  of  State  and 
Acheson  his  Under  Secretary.  They  worked 
together  In  constructing  our  present  pfillcy 
In  the  West  The  same  Is  true  of  the  East. 
tor  today  Acheson  Is  carrying  out  thr  pcjlicles 
MUtollshed  by  Marshall  after  his  return  from 
Ills  sfMclal  China  mission. 

Few  Americans  will  shed  any  tei-vs  over 
the  retirement  of  Louis  Johnson,  but  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  bur- 
dened with  the  thankless  task  of  unlfyln'; 
the  armed  services  and  the  even  more  thank- 
leiia  one  of  Impoelng  a  difficult  economy 
program. 

In  our  opinion  he  was  by  no  means  the 
Incompetent  and  bungler  that  he  has  been 
portrayed.  But  he  had  other  and  greater 
defects;  he  was  long  on  ambition  and  short 
of  knowledge  He  was  bent  on  the  presi- 
dency  and  that  Inevitably  colored  some  of 
his  actions;  he  knew  plenty  about  domestic 
politics,  but  not  nearly  enough  about  global 
a/Talrs:  he  was  Jealous  of  Acheson.  opposed 
his  pollcle."i.  and  sniped  at  him. 

The  last  was  his  undoing,  for  our  present 
lorelgn  jjollcy  was  Jointly  hammered  out  by 
Acheson  and  Trxmian.  Thus,  when  Johnson 
8ou!?ht  to  upset  Acheson's  program  he  was 
striking  at  the  President  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Only  yesterday  It  was  revealed 
that  Johnson  had  tried  at  a  secret  congres- 
sional hearing  to  block  the  Truman-Ache- 
«on  move  to  rearm  Germany  as  part  of  the 
European  defense  against  communism. 

But  now  the  air  haa  been  cleared.  With 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
Washington  this  week,  the  President  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  opportune  mo- 
ment to  bring  Marshall  back.  At  laat  we 
have  a  united  front  on  foreign  policy. 

Marshall  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
cUlzen-soldler,  rather  than  purely  a  military 
man.  The  proof  of  that  U  the  willingness 
of  Congress  to  exempt  him  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  a  career  soldier  •enrlDg  as  Defense 
Secretary 

Twice  now  the  general  has  been  called 
from  retirement.  For  him.  It  seems,  there 
vmi  be  no  liirewell  to  arms.  But.  in 
once  more  answerinf  the  call  of  duty,  he  can 
be  sure  he  h;is  the  good  wishes  and  grati- 
tude of  all  America. 


WejtSfcok  Pegler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or    IND  ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Earl 
Wilson,  the  writer,  not  our  colleague,  re- 
cently did  a  snapshot  X-ray  of  West- 
brook  Pegler. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  90  seconds"  read- 
ing time,  from  anybody's  busy  day. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

ABOtrr  MB    Pecueb 
HoiiTwooD  — Peglers  hallucinating   again. 
I    ixirrow    this   >4    word,    '•hallucinating." 
from  psychiatry,  for  only  psychiatry  can  ex- 
plain Pegler.  the  grave  digger. 

This  master  distortionist  has  the  gall  to 
browbeat  Broadway  columnists  for  twisting 
facu  when  he  twists  them  till  they  holler. 
He  challenges  our  Journalistic  bravery  This 
comes,  mind  you.  from  Pegler  the  fearless. 
Who  goes  on  year  after  year  yowling  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  crook,  overlook- 
ing the  slight  fact  that  P  D  R  has  been  for- 
ever silenced.  Naturally,  Pegler  sneers  at 
the  Broadway  Journalists'  taste.  Grave  dig- 
ging, presumably,  is  good  taste  In  his  code. 

Like  a  demented  punch  drunk  pug  who 
battles  barroom  shadows.  Pegler  keeps  try- 
ing to  kill  Roosevelt,  unable  to  get  It  through 
his  brain  that  he's  already  dead. 

Im  far  from  aione  in  this  opinion. 

"Ye  Ed"  in  the  famous  Kansas  City  Star 

announced  to  the  world  June  14  that  he'd 
sold  his  stock  in  Westbrook  Pegler  at  the 
market. 

Now    this    comes    from    the    conservative 

Middle  West 

I  looked  this  essay  over  thoroughly. 

"What  really  made  a  decision  to  sell  Im- 
perative." wrote  Ye  Ed.  "were  two  or  three 
recent  occasions  when  Pegler  considered  it  a 
propitious  time  to  dig  up  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  family  and  machine  gun  It  all  over 
again. 

"Peg  has  come  recently  to  a  point  where 
he  no  longer  can  appraise  and  interpret  Ms 
huge  collection  of  damning  facts  by  a  re- 
strained and  effective  process.  His  anger  not 
only  weakens  but  frequently  belles  his  sin- 
cerity." continued  Ye  Ed. 

In  short,  the  kid  has  blown  his  wig.  he's 
seeing  Roosevelts  under  the  bed  and  on  the 
wall.     He's  hallucinating. 

Pegler  enjoys  claiming  that  "the  gutter- 
snipes covering  the  saloon  t>eat"— I  must  aii- 
Bwer  "Present,  teacher"  to  that — can't  or 
won't  do  any  reporting. 

I  told  you  once  how  he  lied  when  he 
claimed  Roosevelt  was  a  drunkard,  his  au- 
thority for  the  statement  being  a  dead 
man.  Recently  In  a  base,  villainous  piece  he 
offered  us  the  yarn  that  many  crippled  chil- 
dren couldn't  get  Into  Warm  Springs  Fuun- 
dutloa    because    of    ••impossible    high    fees."' 

I  checked  that  one. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  patients  there  are 
charity  cases.  Not  one  has  ever  failed  of 
admittance  b«:au«e  he  couldn't  pay. 

Pegler  Is  fond  of  sneering  at  actors"  war 
eHorta. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  they  tell  you 

up  around  his  home,  which  he  managed  to 
make    repairs    on    during    the    war    despite 

shortage  of  materials  He  had  partially 
agreed  to  buy  s  war  bond  during  one  of  the 
drives.  When  they  called  on  him.  he  had 
discovered  he  couldn't  take  It.  That  Income 
tax  (nine  blasphemous  words  censored  here) 
bad  strapped  him.  he  said,  and  he  couldn^t 
buy  one  Jiut  then. 


As  Hcywood  Broun  had  said  years  Ijefoie, 
Pegler  had  been  bitten  by  an  Income  tax 
return   and   never  recovered. 

Lately  Peglers  been  "exposing^— honest 
to  Betsy,  right  there  It  was  In  the  paper.  In 
red  ink— "the  show  business  underworld.  • 

You  read  It  all.  tremble  and  see  he  s  now 
digging  up  old  news  stories  as  well  as  old 
corpses.  He  should  start  out  his  pieces. 
'Flash.  15  years  ago  this  happened."  Per- 
sonally. I'm  not  defending  the  people  he  at- 
tacks m  show  business.  Show  business  Is  no 
prouder  of  some  of  those  people  than  the 
newspaper  business  Is  proud  of.  well,  let's  say. 
Westbrook   Pegler. 
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Level  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  Must  B« 
Lowered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

oy     MlNNiSCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  15,  1950 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr  Speaker.  exten.sive 
damage  has  been  caused  this  spring  and 
summer  by  exceedinsly  high  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  northern 
Minnesota.  Since  this  situation  is  of 
such  vital  interest  to  the  flood  victims 
of  that  area.  I  wish  to  make  a  report  to 
them  and  all  the  citizens  of  that  section. 
This  report  will  be  similar  to  the  reports 
made  frequently  by  the  President  to  the 

American  people  on  various  matters. 

This  flood  situation  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  area  has  long  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  file 
in  my  office  is  bulging  with  correspond- 
ence on  the  hiph  water  situation  this 
year.  Just  recently  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington after  making  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  sector  with 
the  entire  membership  of  the  American 
section  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, a  representative  of  Governor 
Luther  Youngdahl.  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  State  Con- 
servation representatives,  and  other 
Federal  and  State  oSacials. 

The  flood  situation  around  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  is  appalling.  One  really 
has  to  inspect  the  area  as  we  did — mak- 
ing surveys  from  planes  and  motor 
launches  over  and  on  the  lake  and  by 
car  and  foot  around  the  lake  shores — 
to  fully  realise  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
The  Inundated  farm  lands,  buildings, 
fish  houses,  resorts,  and  residential 
summer  property  are  causing  untold 
personal  and  financial  hardships  to  the 
flood  victims. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Inspec- 
tion trip  was  that  we  were  able  to  meet 
personally  with  the  flood  victims  and 
reassure  them  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  find  a  .solution  to 
the  situation.  Through  my  frequent 
correspondence  with  the  residents  of 
that  area  I  had  outlined  the  program 
which,  when  adopted,  will  greatly  les.sen 

future  flood  damages  and  may  even  fully 
prevent  future  floods.  The  four  main 
points  in  this  program  are  as  follows: 
F^rst  Complete  control  of  the  lake 
level  by  the  American  Section  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 


Second.  A  new  method  of  determining 
the  lake  level. 

Third.  Increased  lake  outlet  capacity 
of  the  dams  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Fourth.  Lowering  of  the  maximum 
lake  level  at  least  f'z  feet. 

With  these  proposals  in  mind.  I  con- 
tacted Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
early  in  August  this  year,  advising  him. 
among  other  facts,  of  the  following ; 

The  water  level  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
rn  the  border  of  northern  Minnesota  is  the 
highest  In  hirtory  More  disastrous  damages 
are  being  tuffered  by  property  owners  than 
at  any  time  before 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  1925.  It  was 
Intended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mlssicn  m  en  eflfort  to  solve  this  question 
Of  protocol  In  1940.  which  had  the  same 
object  In  view,  that  U.  of  controlling  the 
flood  situation  In  the  whole  chain  of  lakes, 
as  well  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Judging  from  the  various  hearings  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  It  Is  per- 
fectly manifest  that  the  artificial  rising  cf 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  the  sole  basic  cause 
of  the  enormou-s  damage  that  the  people  of 
Minnesota  are  suffering  this  year. 

It  is  now  shown  that  any  effort  to  main- 
tain a  maximum  cf  10G2  5  as  provided  In 
the  treaty  of  1925  Is  at  least  a  fix)t  higher 

than  the  margin  of  safety  required. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  whole  question 
should  be  reviewed,  especially  since  It  Is  true 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Honorable  James 
Tawney.  a  Mmnesotan.  In  1917.  when  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  American  Section,  that 
the  Ccmmlssion  has  l>een  Investigating  Just 
half  the  problem,  that  Is.  the  outflow,  and 
paid  no  atteritlon  to  the  inflow  The  inftt.w 
Into  the  L.ike  of  the  Woods  Is  twice  as 
great  as  the  outflow. 

This  and  other  questions  Ehould  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Commission  at  the  earliest 
possible  racment.  I  believe  a  solution  to 
this  question  can  Ije  found.     In  my  opinion. 

If  this  Commlsj-lon.  w^th  its  experience,  is 
instructed  under  a  proper  reference,  we  can 
pet  the  desired  relief.  There  Is  no  other 
way  because  of  the  treaty  by  which  this  re- 
lief can  possibly  be  fully  obtained. 

Therefore.  wUl  you  be  so  kind  as  to  refer 
this  problem  to  the  International  Jo;nt  Com- 
mission for  consideration. 

Later.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  read  in  part: 

The  Commissioners  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington alxiut  September  3  and  at  th?.t  time 
yotir  suggestion  that  a  new  reference  to 
the  Commission  be  arranged,  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
matter  Is  receiving  consideration  by  other 
Interested  acencles  of  the  Government.  Tou 
Will  be  advised  promptly  of  further  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  this  important  matter. 

The  letter  was  s:ened  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  by  Jack  K.  McPall.  As- 
sistant Secretarj-.  I  have  contacted  cur 
two  United  States  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota, for  their  cooperation.  Ihey 
have  a-ssured  me  of  their  help 

Many  of  the  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  flood  victims  have  naturally 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  flood -dAnia,j:" 
claims.  I  have  contacted  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  on 
this  subject  and  in  a  recent  reply.  At- 
torney General  J.  Howard  McGrath  in- 
formed me  in  part: 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  subject 
and  will  he  glad  to  ndvise  you  fuUy  concern- 
Uig  It  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


I  have  also  urged  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans 
available  to  residents  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  area.  They  have  done  so.  Arthur 
W.  Carlson,  manager  of  the  loan  agency 
of  the  RFC.  informed  me  in  a  letter  of 
August  17  that — 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  16, 
we  wired  our  Washington  ofllce  asked  that 
Lake  of  the  Woods  County  be  included  In  our 
dltaster  loan  authority.  I  am  sure  that  this 
request  will  be  approved  at  once. 

Mr.  Carlson  also  arranged  to  have  his 
assistant  manager.  E.  M.  Rowlands,  make 
the  flood  damage  inspection  trip  with 
us. 

Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  newspapers  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  area  for  their  help  and  co- 
operation during  the  floods  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  flood  meetings  held  at 
Baudette.  Williams,  and  Warroad.  This 
•  well  done"  goes  in  partictilar  to  the 
Baudette  region,  the  Warroad  Pioneer, 
Williams  Northern  Light,  and  the  Roseau 
Times  region.  Their  objective  and  in- 
terpretative reporting  and  their  splendid 
news  photos  were  of  great  help  in  keep- 
ing the  commissioners  and  me  posted 
on  the  situation  previous  to  our  inspec- 
tion trip. 

The  job  of  securing  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  will  take  time.  I  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  know  first 
hand  the  area  which  was  flooded  and 
I  personally  know  most  of  the  people 
who  have  suffered  from  the  flood. 

We  are  making  some  progress.  We 
have  the  fullest  interest,  cooperation, 
and  support  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Stanley.  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  other  memtiers  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  residents  of  the  flood  area  have 
already  given  me  much  information  but 
I  solicit  their  further  interest  and  co- 
operation in  supplying  me  with  any  new 
data  that  may  be  available  from  time  to 
time  in  reference  to  the  flood  situation. 

I  want  to  assure  them  all  that  I  will 
do  all  within  my  power  and  infiuence 
as  their  Ninth  District  Congressman 
from  MinnesoU  to  work  out  a  solution 
to  this  serious  flood  problem. 

I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can  during 
my  present  term  of  office  which  expires 
January  3.  1951.  and  if  reelected.  I  will 
continue  my  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  another 
trip  or  two  to  the  flood  area  this  fall 
to  mate  a  personal  report  to  the  flood 

sufferers  and  to  make  further  inspecuon 
of  the  flood  damages. 

As  we  make  progress  in  our  plans  to 
bring  about  a  final  solutien  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  will  make  further  reports  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  area  and  also  report 
by  my  own  personal  visits  to  the  people 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  territory. 

I  am  sure  I  have  the  support  of  most 

of  the  people  for  my  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
high-water-level  problem  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 


The  Late  Hoeorable  lA  H.  Meore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DIXIE  GILBIER 

OF  OKL-SHOSKA 

m  THE  KOrSE  OF  REPRESEPrrATHTES 
Monday.  September  IS,  1950 

Mr.  GILMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
you  for  tliis  opportxmity  to  pay  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Ed  H. 
Moore,  who  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Tulsa,  Okla..  September  2.  1950,  at  the 
age  of  78  years. 

Ed  Moore's  career  from  a  htmible  be- 
ginning as  a  country  school  teacher  to 
success  as  an  oil  operator,  then  United 
States  Senator  at  the  age  of  71.  was  char- 
acterized by  his  boundless  energy  and  in- 
tense desire  to   render  service   to  his 

coimtry 

No  American  citizen  has  appreciated 
more  deeply  his  country  as  a  land  of  op- 
portunity than  did  Ed  Moore,  and  no 
stout  heart  was  ever  more  devotedly 
consecrated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life  than  was  his. 

Inspired  with  this  burning  jmrpose  in 
his  later  life,  no  obstacle  appeared  too 
insurmountable,  no  course  was  too  dif- 
ficult and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for 
him  if .  in  his  opinion,  it  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  attainment  of  his  ideal. 

His  strong  character  and  unyielding 
determination  naturally  made  his  po- 
htical  career  an  eventful  and  a  stormy 
one,  but  his  lofty  ideals,  hwior.  integrity, 
and  ability  were  respected  by  everyMie 
who  knew  him. 

Ed  Moore  played  an  important  rok  in 
the  development  of  Oklahoma  and  was 
always  fourid  where  prepress.  expazKsion. 
and  civic  improvonent  were  being  pro- 
moted. 

Though  his  passing  brings  great  grief 
to  me  and  the  multitude  of  others  who 
loved  and  respected  him,  it  wiH  always 
be  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  remember  him  as  a  personal  friend. 


OJiinet  Ckan^es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PrNNSTlVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllV ES 

Monday,  September  18,  1950 
Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Keccbd.  I 

include  the  following  article  by  George 
Dixon: 

Washuictow  Sceni 
( By  George  Dlion  i 

Prc-ldent  Truman,  who  won  reelection  by 
urging  the  voters  net  to  change  horses  In 
midstream,  is  himself  the  greatest  hcrse- 
changer  in  American  Presidential  history 

Incredible  aa  it  may  sound.  Truman  fcaa 
made  38  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  changes 
In  the  5  years  and  5  months  he  has  been  in 
the  White  House  Louia  Johrson,  his  pal  and 
political  money  ralaer.  was  the  thirty -elgb-.h 
Cabinet  nac  to  be  horse-traded  in  nudstieajn. 
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Mm  the  kll-tlflM  liflffM  ln-mUtotrf»m 
Ctea^tr.  our  «tc«d2aat  leader  baa  changed 
Itts  mtnlaterUl  atcwta  at  ibm  rat*  at  6J1  a 
jrear. 

Ttetii  Bor«  than  on*  rrery  2  moBtha  ■  >nea 
that  ■lUBBirl  day  of  April  12.  IMft.  when  tb« 
es-habrrdMb«r.  a  poUtleal  accident,  txwk 
OTer  aa  Praatdant. 

For  fir«Tff««»t  hoftaa  be  baa  bnten  the 
prrrlotM  horae-chanclnc  champ,  rranklln  D 
Rocaevelt.   hands  dovn.     P.  D.  R    mad<!   36 
;  ebaofea  in  13  yaara— or  at  the  rat«  of 

_         MTV  than  3  a  jmr. 

If ■  'utterly  atafgerlng— coinpl«t«ly  fan- 
tastic, vhen  you  go  back  over  tba  Uat.  Tou 
check  and  recheck.  conrtnced  you  mua:  be 
■eelng  double  But  here  are  the  ofBclal  fam- 
ily members  be  baa  bad  in  exactly  5  ;ears 
and  5  months  to  the  day : 

Secretaries  of  State:  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus. 

Jr.  James  F.  Byrnes.  George  C.  lUwhall. 

Dean  C    Acheaon 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury:  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr..  Pred  M.  Vinson.  John  W. 
Snyder. 

Secretaries  of  Defense:  James  V  Pom»tal. 
Xxiuis  A.  Johnson.  George  C.  Marshall. 

Secretaries  of  the  Army:  Henry  l^ewls 
Sttinaon.  Robert  P  Patterson.  Kenneth  C. 
Boyall.  Gordon  Gray.  Prank  C.  Pace.  Ji 

Secrettrles  of  the  N:  tt  :  James  V  Por- 
isstal.  John  L.  Su.'llTan.  Prancls  P  Matt  lews. 

Secretaries  of  the  Air  Porce:  W.  Stuart 
Symington.  Thomas  K  Plnietter. 

Attorneys  General:  Prancls  Blddle.  Tom  C. 
Clark.  J    Howard  McGrath. 

Postmasters  General:  Prank  C  W.Uker, 
Robert  E.  Hannegan.  Jesse  IC.  Donaldscn. 

Secretaries  of  Agriculture:  C'.aude  R. 
WIckard.  Clmton  P.  Anderson.  Charles  F. 
Brannan. 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior:  Harold  L  Ickes, 
Jullu*  A.  Krug,  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

Secretaries  of  Labor:  Prances  Perkins. 
Lewis  B  Scbwellenbach.  Maurice  J.  Tobln. 

Secretaries  of  Commerce:  Henry  A.  Wiillace, 
W    Avereil  Harrlman.  Charles  Sawyer 

Mot  all  cf  the  cabineterlal  equlnes  were 
eheaged  peaceably  It  was  necessary  to  take 
the  bat  to  some,  as  we  say  m  horsey  anC  mid- 
streamy  circles. 

The  great  horse-changer  traded  In  StJttln- 
tua  because  be  dt'ln  t  like  his  work.  Be  put 
Bymta  in  as  State  Secretary  and  then  :  orced 
him  out  becaiise  he  felt  his  erstwhile  Ixjsom 
pttl  was  trying  to  be  President  of  the  I'nlted 
States. 

He  horsed  Henry  Wallace  out  of  Commerce 
In  a  conflict  over  foreign  policy.  He  eased 
Blddle  out  of  Justice  because  he  was  under 
obligation  to  friends  of  T'jm  Clark  for  elec- 
tlOB  support  In  Texas. 

■•  let  Porrestal  go  from  Defense  to  reward 
Johnson  who  had  done  more  than  anv  man 
alive  to  reelect  htm  by  raising  desp«rately 
needed  campaign  funds. 

He  got  rid  of  old  McBtirp  Ickea  from  In- 
terior because  he  just  couldn  t  stand  blm — 
as  who  can?  He  allowed  his  friends  tc  force 
Krugs  resignation  from  Interior  so  be  could 
reward  Chapman  for  managing  his  campaign 
tours. 

Harry  keep*  looking  his  gifted  horses  In  the 
mouth. 


Use  cf  the  Waters  of  the  Water!o!i  and 
Belly  Rivert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHZSENTATAE-S 
Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.   DEWART      Mr    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  t.xlend  my  remarlt.'s.  I  include 


an  editortal  concemlnz  the  neces.sity  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Caii*dft  with  regard  to  the  u-se  of 
the  watew  of  the  Waterton  and  Belly 
Rivers. 

Mr  Ken  Byerly,  publisher  of  the 
Lewwtown  Daily  News,  in  which  thU  edi- 
torial appeared,  points  out  that  Gen. 
A.  G.  L.  McNaughton.  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Section.  International  Joint 
Cottunisslon.  is  a  firm  advocate  of  close 
cooperation  t)etween  our  two  nations. 
In  the  speech  from  which  Mr.  Byerly 
quotes.  General  McNaughton  mentioned 
the  development  of  our  resources  as  one 
of  the  many  fields  of  endeavor  in  which 
cooperation  was  required.  Such  coop- 
eration, in  the  case  of  the  Waterton  and 
Belly  Rivers.  Is  precisely  what  the  people 
of  Montana  are  working  for.  We  hope 
it  will  not  be  Ions  before  agreement  is 
reached  upon  a  mutually  beneficial  plan 
for  the  development  and  use  of  this  re- 
source. The  editorial  follows: 
Canada  s   Gendial   McNacghton    Commikts 

ON   COOPEEATION 

Canada's  Gen.  A.  O.  L.  McNaughton  Is  a 
man  of  great  prestige  and  stature. 

North  of  the  border,  he  occupies  about  the 
same  position  as  does  Gen.  George  Marshall 
In  the  United  States. 

Both  commanded  their  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  11.  Both  were  great 
generals.  Both,  since  the  war,  have  done 
yeoman  services  for  their  countries  In  non- 
mlUtary  capacities. 

Here  In  Montana,  though  we  are  south  of 
the  border,  General  McNaughton  la  also  Im- 
portant to  us.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  which  conducts 
hearings  on  Canadian-United  States  prob- 
lems, and  makes  recommendations  for  their 
solution. 

Right  now  this  commission  is  considering 
the  division  of  waters  of  the  Waterton  and 
Belly  Rivers,  which  rise  In  Montana's  Glacier 
Park,  but  flow  north  Into  Canada. 

The  United  States  gets  non?  of  this  water 
today,  but  it  wants  a  share  to  Irrigate  about 
150,000  acres  In  Glacier.  Toole.  Liberty  and 
Hill  counties  on  the  Montana  side  of  the 
Canadian  line.  It  Is  the  American  conten- 
tion that  this  Is  only  fair — that  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  farmers  will  still  get  the  larg- 
est portion.  It — the  United  States — points 
to  the  need  for  International  cooperation  and 
understandings   In  solving   this  problem. 

General  McNaughton,  many  feel,  has  been 
stalling  the  settlement  of  the  Waterton-Belly 
water  problem  so  that  more  and  more  of  tt 
will  be  taken  up  In  Irrigation  projects  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  line.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  delay  In  deciding  the 
issue  does  add  some  credence  to  the  claim. 

Anyway,  the  general  has  preached  United 
States-Canadian  cooperation  himself.  In  a 
speech  on  May  2b.  1050.  to  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  meeting  in  To- 
ronto. General  McNaughton  discussed  Joint 
defenses  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  He 
praised  the  working  together  of  the  two 
nations,  and  pointed  to  Its  Importance. 

"It  la  a  happy  circumstance,"  the  great 
Canadian  leader  said,  "that  Canada  and  the 
United  Statee.  as  two  couhtrlea  of  North 
America,  have  come  to  realize  the  great  In- 
terests which  they  hold  In  common;  after 
the  ex{)erlence  of  two  world  wars,  our  peo- 
ples have  learned  the  necessity  for  close  co- 
operation In  defense.  We  have  learned  also 
that  the  habit  of  cooperation  Is  one  which 
grows  In  Intimacy  with  practice." 

Later  In  his  speech  the  general  also  said: 
"It  requires  that  we  work  closely  tosjether  In 
all  delense  matters  *  •  •  It  calls  for  In- 
timate aaaoclatton  In  all  these  matters  right 
up  to  and  Including  the  employment  of  our 


forces  in  war,  U  that  unhappy  eventuality 
shoal4  come." 

OeBMral  Mkltooshton  u  correct  In  bis  com- 
mtnfa.  ftPi*  we  can  feel  fortuiate  that 
Canadlaa  leedTi  tuch  as  himself  are  think- 

tmc  alone  thM*  Unes.  that  ther<»  U  simi- 
lar thinking  and  wUllngneea  to  iwrt  in  the 
United  States,  too.  . 

But  cooperation  la  neceeeary  In  other  ac- 
tintlee,  too.  and  such  mutual  worklnf  to- 
gether baa  been  marked  through  the  years. 

It  Is  neeeeeery.  now.  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Waterton-Belly  dispute. 

We  hope  the  general  s  comments  on  de- 
fense will  alao  apply  In  water  prol)leins.  that 
thU  great  man  will  act  quickly  and  effec- 
tively m  IhU  case,  Just  as  he  did  during  the 
war  in  hU  working  for  victory. 

The  International  Joint  Commlialon  meets 
In  Ottawa  on  October  10.  The  American 
members  will  preea  for  a  settlement  at  that 

time. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
matter  should  drag  on  and  on,  so  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Canadians  will  coopera'^  In  mak- 
ing recommendations  that  will  be  fair  to  the 
water  users  on  both  sides  of  the  inter- 
national line,  recommendations  that  will 
settle  the  question  forever,  so  that  all  can  go 
ahead  with  their  plans  for  the  development 
or  Irrigation  projects — In  All)ena  and  Sas- 
katchewan, and  In  Montana. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

(jF  Lt  ir:siAN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJO" All V EH 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  n.y  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  tho  following 
article  from  the  September  1950  i.ssue 
of  Americas,  the  magazine  published  by 
the  Pan  American  Union,  entitled  "New 
Orleans,"  by  Serge  Fliegers  and  Alvaro 
Perez.     The  article  follows: 

A  Latin  American  buslnessrian  visiting 
New  Orleans  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  busi- 
ness there.  For  the  city  realu^ed  the  Im- 
portance of  a  direct  economic  tie  with  Latin 
America  and  did  something  sbout  It.  It 
put  on  a  planned  and  systematic  trade  drive. 
Today  this  Initiative  lias  paid  off.  During 
the  past  3  years.  New  Orleans  enjoyed  the 
biggest  trade  boom  in  its  history.  With  its 
shipping  volume  past  the  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter mark  thla  year.  It  is  now  the  Nation's 
second  port.  Every  third  cup  of  coffee  drunk 
In  the  United  States  Is  brought  in  through 
New  Orleans,  which  also  handles  Items  rang- 
ing from  wines,  nuta.  and  toys  to  textiles 
and   Haitian  wood  masks. 

In  1943,  during  a  sightseeing  cruise  of  the 
lower  Mlaataetppl  Delta,  the  neuly  appwtnted 
manager  of  the  Port  of  New  CTleans,  E  O 
Jewell,  overheard  a  cohversat.on  that  set 
him  to  thinking. 

"Qui  tal.  amigo.  this  great  river  Is  magnifi- 
cent. In  my  country,  Costa  Rica,  we  do  not 
have  such  rivers.     •     •     •" 

'But,  my  friend,  we  don't  have  them  In 
my   country   either — Peoria,   111   ' 

"There  are  other  things  we  don't  have  In 
our  country  that  I'm  looking  lor  right  now 
Electrical  equipment,  for  example.  I  need 
1,000  dynamos  ■ 

"What  a  lucky  coincidence.  I  think  I  can 
fill  that  order  for  you." 

The  port  manager  took  the  story  back  to 
a  group  of  New  Orleans  busl  lessmen.  in- 
cluding} shipping  and  llfe-lnauri<nce  company 


_._  and   a  newspaper  publisher.     "Oar 

pert."  Jewell  pointed  out.  "ta  naturally  eulted 
to  trade  with  Latin  America  It  would  be 
Btee  U>  stimulate  tt  by  u«lnf  a  ship  as  a 
OyMBf  place  for  importers  a.nd  etportere — 
bu*.  a  l!*t!e  Imprs/mcal,  I'm  sffiild  " 

In«t<ra'1  Mo  listeners  sugire«t«d  a  sp'/t  on 
terra  firms  rt^ht  off  New  Orleans  faokous 
Can^il  Strf'et  William  ^tzman  president 
«r  a  local  bottling  plant  sent  a  letter  to  bta 
more  Important  commercial  colleagues '  "We 
want  t/i  start  something  new,"  be  wrote, 
"something  thst  has  never  been  tried  t)e- 
fore  "  Hs  Invited  them  to  a  meeting,  but 
added:  "Don't  bother  to  come  unless  you 
have  a  lot  or  money  to  invest  In  the  future 
of  ycur  city  " 

Zetrmin  himself  put  up  some  t30  000  and 
more  than  50  of  his  coUeaenes  brought  the 
mlr.lmum  contribution — a  thovifsnd  dollars. 
They  bought  an  old  banlc  building  and  re- 
furbUh^-d  It  In  r^ord  time  dec^irating  It 
with  the  flrigs  of  The  31  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations.  OfBce  space,  a  library  a 
lobby,  and  meeting  hftlls  were  provided. 
They  christened  the  new  trade  center  Inter- 
national   House 

At  first  bU8lne&.smen  were  apathetic  IX;r- 
\m  the  peak  1945  war  year  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  d'.d  seme  three  q-jarters  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  trade  After  the  emergency 
stimulus  had  worn  off.  they  fe'.t  New  Or- 
leans would  again  become  a  sleepy  southern 
town  handling  mostly  cotton  and  coffee. 
Not  many  of  the  thouaanda  of  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  consumers  and  farmers  In 
the  ml<*contlnent  area—the  13  Mississippi 
Valley  States  eerred  by  New  Orleans— had 
ever  done  business  tlth  L.i'ir.  America  be- 
fore. "Why  ihouid  we  seek  tride  abroad^" 
they  aakad.  "We  have  no  contracts,  we  don't 
know  the  language  or  the  procedure  " 

International  House  officials  went  to  work. 
They  sent  representatives  to  Latin  America, 
Invited  Latin  American  businessmen  to  stop 
over  on  their  way  north  Once  In  New 
Orleans,  thev  were  f  urn:.«>hed  with  a  blUnsual 
secretary,  a  desk,  a  telephone,  and  a  long  list 
of  mldcontlnent  firms  they  cculd  approach 
directly.  Soon  the  businessmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  Anaenca  saw— like 
the  two  who  had  met  on  the  sightseeing 
boat — that  oi:e  manulacf^rcd  what  the  other 
needed 

One  firm  Ir.  Demopolts  Ala  .  Is  in  the  ex- 
port business  solely  because  of  the  contacts 
New  Orleiir.s  provided  The  firm  manufac- 
tured t..  ;  ''3  of  agncul-.ural  equipment  and 
had  a  surplus  stock  because  of  the  weaken- 
ing domestic  marker  It  hesitated  to  try 
selling  abroad  because  its  cfllcers  knew  noth- 
ln4i  of  the  e!:p<.irt  business — what  forms  to 
fill  out.  to  whom  to  write,  how  to  pack  and 
ship,  and  what  technicalities  to  prepare  for. 

International  House  provided  a  detailed 
jMimml  and  a  list  of  30  pn^pectlve  buyer* 
ftom  Its  flies  In  just  2  week^  orders  arrived 
from  Venezuela  for  3  wa-;cns,  3  trailers  and 
50  trucks.  Today  the  Demopolls  firm  has  a 
flourishing  foreign -trade  department  that  is 
•till  expanding  During  its  flrst  2  years.  In- 
ternational House  arranged  about  thirty 
tlkouaand  such  contacts  between  buyers  and 

stiters. 

But  how  about  the  Latin  American  visi- 
tors? More  and  more  cf  them,  stepping  out 
of  planes,  disembarking  from  ships,  spent  a 
few  days  In  New  Orleans  They  dropped  i:i 
at  International  House,  met  their  United 
Statee  colleagues  and  concluded  their  busl- 
deals  Meanwhile,  officials  of  Interna- 
Hcuse  had  absorbed  S'-'me  of  the  L-itln 
of  hospitality  and  began  to  multiply 
Its  services 

One  m--irnlng  staff  members  found  at  the 
door  a  dejected-looking  woman  with  a  6- 
month-cld  child  In  her  arms  and  seven 
>.eavy  suitcases  A  Panamanian,  speaking 
no  English,  she  was  lookms  for  her  husband, 
a  United  States  sailor  She  war.'ed  a  room. 
food  for  the  baby,  and  help  In  finding  her 


husband,  and  Le  Ceea  Intema/rtonal  seemed 
the  plaoe  to  get  tltem  The  baby  wae  fed. 
and  a  room  found  for  her.  Within  a  matter 
of  days,  her  husband  was  located,  and  tbcre 
was  a  vnichlng  family  reunlr^n 

Another  time,  a  honeymooning  couple 
from  Venexuela  came  to  see  the  hisv^nc 
places  of  New  Orlearu.  Its  CatUdo  built  by 
apanUh  colonJats,  the  Pren'rh  Quarter,  and 
the  old  cemetery  They  etopped  off  at  Xn- 
temntlonal  Bouae  for  dinner  and  a  chat  In 
Spanish  with  one  of  the  Latin  advlaers  ""We 
would  love  to  eee  the  rest  of  the  UiUted 
eutes. "  the  huabend  remarked,  "but  we 
haven  t  enough  money.  If  only  I  could  sell 
a  consignment  of  hides  I  have  in  my  cotui- 
try  we  could  afford  the  trip "  The  same 
sftemcon  a  United  States  purchaser  w^s 
found  and  papers  were  slsmed.  A  month 
later  a  grateful  postcard  arrived  from  Niagara 
PaUs. 

No  request  Is  too  large  or  too  small  for 
International  House.  So  far.  It  has  helped 
expert  a  $4  ccntlgnment  cf  toy  baUocns. 
and  facilitated  the  purchase,  by  Argentina, 
of  13.000. 000  ■worth  of  ships 

After  confidence  had  be;n  established 
an-.cng  the  businessmen  of  the  mldcontlnent 
a.-ea.  a  new  difficul'ry  presented  it?eU.  Al- 
though products  were  avallaWe,  Latin  Ameri- 
can businewmen  could  1"  aCord  to  travel 
throiigh  13  Southern  and  Midwestern  S's-^es 
showing  thfilr  samcles  or  inspecting  pr-^spcc- 
tive  jurchases.  Instead,  many  prcceedfd 
farther  north  to  the  lanre  manufacturing 
centers,  where  great  numbers  cf  factories 
and  sales  offices  were  grouped  together. 

New  Orleans'  International  planner?  soon 
found  an  ar.swer.  At  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  they  constructed  a 
Trade  Mart  Again  the  flags  of  the  21  re- 
publics were  raised;  and  today,  across  the 
street  from  International  Hcuse,  a  huge, 
modem,  wlndowlesa  building,  gleaming 
white  and  completely  alr-condltioned.  houses 
more  than  600  different  exhibit  Items.  It 
takes  just  a  couple  at  hours  to  sample  the 
products  of  half  the  world,  without  moving 
farther  than  half  a  city  block. 

Recently  a  Peruvian  purchasing  mission 
arrived  In  New  Orleans — "Just  passing 
throuKh,"  they  said,  "as  we  have  a  long 
trip  ahead  to  locate  manufacturers  of  the 
various  items  we  need."  Instead,  they  were 
taken  on  an  afternoon's  tour  of  Interna- 
tional House  and  the  Trade  Mart  During 
the  next  week,  without  mcvlng  from  New 
Orleans,  they  purcha-««d  all  rhey  could  with 
their  half-mllUcn-dollar  budget  and  saved 
considerable  travelmsr  expense  and  fatlrue 
into  the  bargain  The  same  thing  happened 
to  a  group  of  buyers  from  Colombia,  who 
were  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  coun- 
try's merchant  marine  after  a  few  btislness 
sessions  at  the  International  Trade  Mart. 

Neither  International  Hcuse  nor  Trade 
Mart  facilities  are  restricted  to  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  A  rtsitcr  wander- 
ing through  the  long  alumlnum-and-glass- 
Hned  corridors  of  the  mart  can  see  United 
States  agricultural  machinery,  Bohemian 
glassware,  and  Ccsta  Rican  lumber  products 
exhibited  side  by  side  Except  for  direct 
rentals,  there  Is  no  charee  fDr  the  unending 
variety  of  services  offered  by  the  two  Insti- 
tutions. They  are  supported  mainly  by 
membership  dues  levied  en  New  Orleans 
businessmen  and  operate  on  a  nonprcflt 
b;i.^-;=. 

But  for  the  city  itself  there  la  a  distinct 
profit.  Director  Charles  Nutter  (who  has  a 
lonj?  record  of  successful  deidings  with  Latin 
America,  first  as  a  newspaperman  and  later 
as  an  executlTe*  and  New  Orleans'  Mayor 
De  Lessens  Morrison  say  that  70  cents  of 
every  dollar  In  the  pock"tbooks  of  New 
Orleans  residents  comes  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  the  trade  of  their  port.  They  expect 
that  trade  to  paaa  the  bt.Uon-and-a-half- 
doUar  fl?ure  next  year,  making  New  Orleana 
one  of  the  world's  largest  porta. 


Tbere'ie  eaother  deeelofmient  that  «t1l 
help  Hew  Orleena  become  one  of  the  gl^^je'e 
foremost  tradlnir  center*.  Under  a  law  re- 
cently enacted.  spons<*ed  by  Cor.rre««nan 
Haue  Boooi,  of  LiTUleuna.  both  United  States 
and  foreign  bualneaamen  will  be  permitted 
to  exhibit  and  manufacture  g^xxSa  In  all  the 
United  SUtee  free-trade  aocee. 

The  New  Orleans  trade  zone  today  com- 
priaea  some  20  ecrea  of  etcellent  sto^a^e  and 
warefoouae  apeee  wbere  (orelcn  goods  can  be 
depoutad  without  paynaent  of  United  Ststee 
tariffs  The  Idea  of  a  free -trade  zone  was 
first  tried  by  tbe  Baneeatic  Lee«ue  in  the 
sixteenth  eentury,  but  tbe  first  Amerlcaa 
free  port  was  set  up  in  New  Tork  as  late  as 
1W7;  New  Orleans  created  Its  rone  in  1947. 
A  reaction  against  high  tartfli.  It  permlttsd 
the  shipper  to  store  his  goods,  dry  tbetn  to 
reduce  weight,  remove  jjarts  that  had  spoiled 
or  broken  during  tbe  sea  voyage,  and  some- 
tunes  re-peck  or  re-sort  them  to  make  uie  of 
a  lower  ta.rlff  classification. 

For  example,  30  cents'  duty  per  gallon  la 
charged  on  fresh  pineapple  Juice  Imported  fcy 
the  Unrted  States  from  Cuba  But  if.  in  the 
free-trade  zone  some  coloring  and  preserva- 
tive chemicals  are  added,  the  duty  ta  only 
t  cents  per  gallon,  which  metins  considerable 
saving  for  the  United  States  Importer  and 
consumer.  Brazil  nuts,  taxed  according  to 
th''ir  weight,  can  remain  in  the  sone  until 
most  of  their  water  content  haa  evaporated, 
reducing  their  final  weight  and,  consequently, 
the  Import  duty. 

Wine*  and  other  liquids  can  be  brought 
into  tiae  New  Orleans  free-trade  zone  in 
barrels,  there  to  be  repacked  Into  botUes. 
This  aeoids  possible  loee  from  breakage  en 
route  And  Latin  American  countrlea  that 
have  no  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  kind 
of  bottles  required  by  United  States  buyers 
can  now  avoid  the  tedious  and  c  wtly  jjrooeas 
of  impcrtlng  the  necessary  glasserare  frtjm 
the  States,  only  to  have  tt  shipped  beck  on 
the  next  boat. 

J  H  Boyd,  the  eone  mana-^er.  showed  ue 
arcund  the  enormous  IsTOut  cf  the  New 
Orleans  free  port  It  wzs  a  far  cry  from  the 
wooden  reshipplng  platforms  constructed  »00 
years  ago  by  the  Hanseatlc  traders  We  aaw 
lumber  from  Costa  Rlea.  machine  parts  from 
Belgium,  emeralds  from  CclombU.  and  blue. 
Ehimmerlng  aquamarines  from  Brazil.  "TTile 
is  another  free-pert  facility."  Mr.  Boyd  ex- 
plained 'Tn  the  case  of  jewels,  for  example, 
a  United  States  Importer  no  longer  baa  to 
lay  cut  the  10-percent  duty  on  a  stone  before 
It  is  sold  He  can  keep  It  here  and  show  It 
to  pmspertlve  purchasers  If  be  makes  a  sale 
he  pays  the  tariff;  otherwise,  he  Is  free  to 
return  tt  abroad  " 

As  far  as  the  United  States  ptib'.lc  Is  con- 
cerned, the  free-port  operation  does  not  mean 
loss  of  duty  Ir.cpme  According  to  the  sone 
manager.  It  offers  these  advantages-  It  en- 
courages tmpcrta  and  thus  provides  dollars 
for  f crelgn  purchasers  cf  United  Statee  (?ood«: 
stimulates  the  United  S-ates  transportatlcn 
business:  gives  employment  to  United  States 
personnel  in  the  handling,  packaging,  and 
grading  cf  rx^s:  prorldea  a  market  for  the 
United  States  manufacturers  cl  packaging 
materials:  and  enables  the  small  importer  to 
operate  without  tying  up  his  capital  in  tariff 
pavments. 

Typical  cf  such  small  importers  was  the 
United  States  sailor  who  had  used  up  all  his 
savings  to  brlna  precious  stones  from  Latin 
America  When  he  returned  to  the  States  he 
had  •?  left,  not  enough,  naturally,  to  pay  for 
the  Import  duty,  and  was  advised  to  store  his 
wares  In  the  free-trade  zone.  One  by  one  he 
sold  the  jeweU  and  paid  the  tax.  He  Is  new 
back  in  Latin  America  on  anothOT  baying 
expedition. 

Last  vear  the  Hew  Orleans  free-trade  zcne 
received  some  50  different  types  of  goods  from 
28  countries  with  a  total  estimated  ■value  of 
$27  101.114.  With  manufacturing  •within  Its 
ar«a  it  wiil  be  busier  liiaa  ever. 
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Snail  Batiness  Needs  More  Favoraftle 
CoBsideratioB 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  >t:NNr<.~T4 

D«  THE  HCr5F  OF  KiF RESENT ATTVES 

F-'.dcv.  Sep:er7.':>cr  15.  1950 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  open  letter  from  the  Confer- 
tDCt  of  American  Soaall  Business  Or- 
gMiiiaUons  that  I  think  will  be  of  in- 
terest lo  the  business  people  of  mj  dis- 
trict. 

This  artuilMtk>n  is  represented  on 
the  Business  Advisory  Committee  cl  the 
President  s  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visor? and  on  the  President  s  Conference 
on  Industrial  Safety  It  was  a  supixtrter 
of  standing  congressional  small  btisi- 
ness  committees  for  permanent  liaison 
with  all  major  Federml  departments  and 
agencies  It  expresses  the  deUb«'rated 
opinion  of  delegates  from  organiz-itions 
xdmsenting  over  260  different  lilies  of 
Indiistry  in  48  States,  representing  an 
affiliated  membership  of  over  630.000 
amall  business  concerns. 

The  letter,  written  on  July  25.  1950. 
from  the  Chicago  headquarters  uf  the 
Conference  of  American  Small  Business 
Organizations,   follows : 

JCLT  25.  1950. 

Dkjji  Coj»c»BSS»tJL>f  IL&ccN :  As  you  know. 
tlM  Ifttoltt'-T  work  of  tbc  Conference  of 
ftMM»v^n  SomU  BuciseaB  Organizations 
^r*^»t  me  to  WliiniTnn  freqiiently  and  so  I 
bavc  bad  xhe  opportunity  of  estlmai  ng  the 
alitlity  and  cbaracter  of  many  Congressmen 
ami  Sanatons.  and  to  evaluate  tbelr  lerrkres. 
mgpt^mXlj  to  tl»  tNMincM  interests  of  the 
eountry.  Also  how  each  man  u  ratec,  by  his 
coH«af»«s  which  Is  an  excellent  crturlon  as 
to  wbctlwr  a  man  Is  regarded  as  a  statesman 
or  a  dud. 

Although  I  do  not  rote  In  your  «listrlct. 
nevertheless  when  I  have  bad  occasion  to  call 
on  you  in  Washington  I  have  received  the 
most  friendly  welcome,  was  made  to  feel  at 
ttMn»  and  that  you  and  your  staff  were  at 
My  servlee.  and  believe  every  caller  recelTes 
the  same  friendly  treatment.  I  mention  this 
to  Indicate  that  public  offlc*  has  not  given 
jou  an  exaggerated  sense  of  self-importance, 
which  so  many  men  acquire  and  the.i  forget 
who  elected  them  to  oAce.  This  modesty 
stamps  s  nuui's  character. 

In  disoisslng  legislation.  I  found  you  to  be 
untjsvially  well  infonned.  I  have  found  that 
you  have  noted  according  to  what  you  con- 
■tdarad  to  be  the  r:ght  thing  to  do.  not  ac- 
eordlng  to  preacure  by  lobbyists  and  selfish 
interests.  It  requires  courage  In  public  life 
to  oppose  powerful.  selfish  ijiterests. 
V/hether  »e  have  always  agreed  with  you  or 
not.  thu  Is  stateamaasblp  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  ir.ost  valuable  kind  of  Congreesmaa 
that  can  tx*  elected. 

And  you  have  been  one  of  the  best,  friends 
the  snuill-btislness  men  havt  had  in  Wash- 
ingtcn.  which  yvxi  demonstrated  many 
times,  especially  by  your  support  of  tlie  policy 
of  Senate  Cont;urreni  Reaolutton  Kk.  eight- 
ieth Coofrees  (which  tbU  conferena?  wrote), 
by  wbirh  f  r  the  ftioi  tune.  CangreiM  recog- 
nized rmitu  bu^Ji^ew*  a*  an  economic  entity 
on  a  pi»r  AUh  the  fa.'nitr  and  laboi-  groups, 
and  entitled  to  equal  repreeentatiou  on  ap- 
pointive commissions,  boards,  and  commit- 
tees  This  resolution  placed  smaU  btislneas 
on  the  map. 


I  wL^h  It  were  p^issible  for  me.  pers<^)nally. 
to  tell  every  businessman  in  the  Ninth  Min- 
nesota District  that  he  should  feel  under 
obligation  to  you. 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 

FUED  A.  VlHKCS. 

Chairman. 

I  am.  of  course,  grateful  for  this  recog- 
nition of  m.v  interest  and  cooperation  in 
the  problems  of  the  small  merchant  and 
businessman  of  my  district. 

In  these  days  of  excessive  Federal 
meddliru;  and  interference  into  their  af- 
fairs, they  need  a  friendly  Representa- 
tive in  Washirurton. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota.  I  pledce  to  them 
my  conlmued  interest  in  their  welfare 
and  success.  I  offer  them  my  official 
services  at  any  time  durint;  my  present 
term  of  ofSce.  I  hope  that  I  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  them  and  the  other  people 
of  the  Ninth  District  again  during  the 
next  2-year  term  of  Congress,  starting 
on  January  3.  1951. 


From  Enemy  to  Ally 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKS 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

I  }    H.LINCIS 
Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Quincy  'III.)  Her- 
ald-Whig  of  September  15.  1950: 
Fkom  Exemt  to  Ally 

Should  western  Germany  be  accepted  into 
full  partnership  In  the  military  preparations 
being  made  for  the  defense  of  the  western 
nations  against  communism?  That  is  the 
perplexing  question  before  the  Big  Three 
foreign  mnUters  now  meeting  in  New  York. 
Just  l>eyond  is  the  question  cf  rearming 
Japan.  Certainly  if  the  democratic  portion 
of  Germany  is  accepted  it  won't  be  long  be- 
fore the  Tokyo  regime  is  treated  similarly. 

Historians  of  the  dUtant  future  will  read 
with  amaaement  the  record  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Unless  one  had  been  an  observer 
of  the  strange  evenU  of  the  last  few  decades 
It  would  be  Impossible  lo  understand  why 
the  allied  powers  would  consider  acceptance 
of  their  erstwhile  foes  as  military  friends. 

Only  a  little  more  than  5  years  ago  the 
western  Allies  were  locked  in  death  combat 
with  Germany  and  Japan.  Hardly  had  the 
stench  of  the  Buchenwald  atrocities  and  the 
fffitPfif'  death  march  lifted  before  the  vic- 
tors' feeling  agulnst  their  enemies  had 
cooled.  A  victor  can  l>e  magnanimous.  The 
willingness  to  forgive  Is  commendable.  The 
free  world  should  hold  no  grudge  against  the 
German  or  the  Japanese  people.  Certainly 
we  should  be  eager  to  welcome  both  Into  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

But  there  Is  the  vital  matter  of  safety  to 
be  ooDSidered.  Cnu  trust  has  been  violated 
•o  often  that  we  have  good  cause  to  k)e  wary. 
Bven  today  we  are  reaping  the  bitter  results 
of  placing  too  much  faith  in  the  world  of  an 

ally. 

Thf  maj'jTliy  jplnion  In  this  country  Is 
that  wcBtern  Germany  ha«  made  great  prog- 
ress luward  demiKratlo  thinking  and  that 
the  net-d  for  untiled  action  to  defend  the 
ufsi  u  »<j  great  that  Germany  must  be  per- 


mitted to  contribute  her  part  lu  men  Be- 
fore long  we  may  come  to  the  s.ime  conclu- 
aion  with  respect  to  the  Japanese.  MacAr- 
thur  believes  the  Japanese  a.-e  sincerely 
committed  to  free  ways. 

Certainly,  both  western  Germiny  and  Ja- 
pan appear  to  have  made  commendable 
progress  toward  free  ways,  but  the  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  militarism  cannot  have  Ijeen 
wholly  effaced.  We  have  had  some  expe- 
rience with  armlns;  one  menace  In  order  to 
defeat  another.  The  west  cant  afford  to 
repeat  that  practice.  We  may  find  It  neces- 
sary to  use  the  vast  manpower  of  our  re- 
cent foes  and  the  technical  training  which 
they  possess.  If  so,  we  should  liedge  to  the 
extent  cf  minimizing  the  danger  to  our- 
selves. The  new  troop  units  should  be  scat- 
tered through  the  International  army  so  that 
none  would  have  Indejjendent  stattis. 

We  might  also  find  il  worth  while  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  where  American  arms  go 
in  considerable  quantity  they  must  be  ac- 
companied by  unlM  of  American  military 
forces,  so  that  the  arms  remain  under  the 
supervuion  of  the  nation  which  supplied 
them. 

We  know  of  the  military  skll.  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese.  It  can  be  useful  In 
defense  of  freedom,  but  It  can  be  equally  po- 
tent as  a  threat  to  that  freedoir,^ 


Letter  of  Charles  P.  Strain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALIPOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES INTATRES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1950 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  CalKornia,  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  are  a  great  many  clear- 
thinkinfi.  independent  people  living  in 
my  district  of  California.  One  of  these 
is  Charles  P.  Strain,  of  Santa  Ana.  At 
82  years  of  ajje  he  Is  still  speaking  forth 
clearly  for  the  Republic,  ami  with  a  vigor 
I  envy.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  one  ol  his  letters, 
recently  published  in  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif. >  Register.    It  follows: 

Fellow  citizens.  Isn't  this  a  time  when  we 
BhouH  consider  well  acts  which  constitute 
treason.  Webster  defines  it  as  the  offense 
of  betraying  the  state  or  subverting  the 
government  of  the  state  to  which  the  offend- 
er belongs:  treachery.  He  defines  subvert: 
"To  turn  upside  down;  to  ruin;  overthrow;  to 
corrupt." 

This  applies  with  special  force  during  war. 
when  treason  is  most  likely  tc  ruin  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  war  la  something  we  have 
had  since  the  cloee  of  World  War  IT.  Up  to 
now  It  has  been  a  cold  war,  but  still  a  most 
costly  and  dangerous  one. 

Let  us  now,  each  for  ourself.  review  our 
own  acts  with  reference  to  treason  and  see 
If  we  have  not.  millions  of  us.  committed  not 
one.  but  many  acts  of  treasor.. 

Doesnt  any  act  by  us  whlca  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Stalin  dictatorship  constitute 
treason?  And  doesn't  a  strike  by  union 
labor  give  such  aid  and  com.'ort  to  Russia? 
lan't  lU  object  to  use  its  monopolistic 
power  to  extort  wage  increases  above  parity 
with  the  Incomes  of  unorganized  claaeee? 

And  haven't  most  strikes  Involving  a  vital 
industry  been  waged  for  gaining  such  ad- 
vantages? And  haven  t  .'ut  h  strikes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  that  the  Washington 
Government  found  it  necessary  lo  support 
farm  prices  with  the  result  that  these  sub- 
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sidles  run  up  to  around  C5,C00  000  000  a  year 
and  pile  up  surplus  farm  crops  t)eyond  the 
warehouse  capacity  of  our  country  where 
wirhout  suflcient  shelter  it  rots?  And  why 
are  not  c  )n';plracles  by  the  unions,  such  as 
strikes,  treason?  For  tliey  weaken  the  Na- 
tion In  the  face  of  a  deadly  foe. 

And  »hat  of  profiteers  v.ho  grow  fat  and 
ronxume  necessities  during  war  while  at 
heme.  fKD  far  in  safety,  while  the  youn^  men 
ar"  being  drafted  to  endure  all  the  hardships 
and  penis  of  war  at  a  waee  that  i£  not  won 
by  the  power  of  any  union  monopoly  of  labor 
or  of  capital?  Doesn  t  war  proflleerlng  tend 
to  ruin  our  Government  by  reducing  Its 
power  in  the  face  cf  the  world  s  mcst  danger- 
ous and  immoral  government? 

If  n't  this  a  time  and  h:  sn  t  the  reed  been 
with  lis  all  thrre  years  >:f  the  cold  war  to 
think  more  of  the  Nation's  security  than 
ixut  of  ,'rrr.tirying  otir  own  seiQsh  wanu^ 
Wouldn't  we  be  safer  new  from  attack  if 
we  had  tightened  cur  bel.s  and  spent  more  in 
retalnlre  our  ptwer  cf  defense  here  at  home? 
One  phase  "f  self-defense  is  a  solvent  gov- 
ern.'iTPr.t,  arcl  a  t'-vernment  is  s^i»ent  only 
when  It  is  able  to  me.t  Its  ooligatlons  cut  cf 
current  Income,  and  it  is  financially  sound 
when,  if  heavily  in  debt,  it  reduces  such  d^-bt. 

But  dldn  t  Russia ^and  d'>esn  t  she  even 
yet — have  trained  a^ent*  in  our  country 
seducing  our  labor  and  many  others  into 
the  extortionate  demands  which  have  weak- 
ened us  in  all  these  resijects? 

And  have  not  e.ich  and  all  of  us  who  have 
greedllv  s<iurht  the  selfish  gains  promised 
by  such  agents  committed  treason?  And 
will  the  God  In  Heaven  sre  fit  to  favor  a 
nation  so  full  of  traitors  that  they  control  iu 
poXkcies'' 

.A.nd  sh  uld  these  =;ns  ar-.d  their  re<;ultlr.? 
weakness  induce  Russia  to  open  a  third  world 
war.  wculdnt  this  plunge  i:s  so  deeply  In 
debt  that  our  Government  could  no  longer 
meet  lU  obhi^tions  with  tax  funds  collected 
from  Its  people  or  loans  rblained  from  ttem? 

Thia  woald  be  Federal  l>ankrupicy,  and 
vteB  this  occurs  Government  creditors  do 
not  itege  the  Government  as  the  creditors 
of  corporations  siege  the  asseu  of  bankrupt 
debtors.  But  the  Government  confiscates  to 
itself  private  property  and  drafts  labor  into 
its  services. 

This  constitutes  dictatorship  whlcli  Is  the 
end  of  freedom  and  seU -planning— the  begin- 
ning of  alavery. 

Chaklts  P   Sts.iin. 


Carl  Vinson  Has  Been  Unified.  Too 


EIXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or   NEW    YOFIC 

IN  THE  nOUSH  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnridav,  Srptember  IS.  1950 

Mr  COLE  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  September  10.  1950: 

Ca«l  Vinson  Has  Bebw  VnmTV  Too — Asmt, 
N.*rr  AND  An  Foect  Le\en  F«om  a  Sbavb 
GcosciAN  Wh.*t  Thit  Can  Exttct 

(By  William  S.  White) 
Washington — So  far  as  Congress  sees  it, 
Representative  Caxi  Vinson  (rf  the  little  in- 
land Georgia  town  ol  MilledgevUle  is  ad- 
miral cf  the  ocean  seas,  field  marshal  of  the 
armies  and.  as  to  the  air.  wing  commander 
of  everything. 

There  wa?  a  ♦'.me  when  b*  was  boss  only 
of  the  U:u;ed  States  Navy— the  high  patron 


for  15  years,  as  iron-handed  chalnnan  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  of  all  the 
blue  waters  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  China 
Ssa. 

But  these  were  in  the  old.  unreconstructed 
days  before  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Mr.  Vin- 
son, too.  uere  unified  and  solidified — which 
meant,  for  the  forces,  a  tinification  mto 
rather  mere  establishments  than  before  and. 
for  Mr  Vinson,  a  solidification  Into  a  place  of 
congressional  power  so  hijh  that  it  might 
have  brought  a  certain  dizziness  to  a  less 
earthy  man. 

The  Lnif.cation  Act  amalgamated  the  old 
nval  Commi'.iees  en  Military  Afiairs  and  on 
Naval  Affairs  Into  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Armed  .Services.  This,  cf  which  Mr  Vnson 
U  the  chairman  and  absolute  boss,  is  a  for- 
midable bc>dy  ol  35  men  so  big  tliat.  collec- 
tively, it  iits  uj>on  three  staf^ered  tiers  in 
its  hearing  rooms  in  the  Old  House  Office 
BiUlding.  with  Representative  Vinson  front 
and  center  rather  like  an  ancient  monarch 
surrounded  by  ministers  whose  proximity 
to  the  throne  depends  upcn  the  years  that 
he  up<-)n  t^ieir  heads. 

The  Juniors  are  thus  far  away  and  their 
voices  teem — but  only  seem — to  be  heard  a 
little  faintly  as  Mr.  Vwson  and  his  bipar- 
tisan elder  regency,  with  the  senior  Repub- 
licans sitting  Just  to  his  Uft  and  the  senior 
Democrats  Juft  to  his  right,  settled  the 
high  and  low  affairs  of  national  defense — 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine,  whatever. 

It  Is  not  that  the  Juniors  are  ign  red  how- 
ever. The  cliairman  keejis  a  nice  t.Uance 
between  protocol  and  practicality.  While  he 
gives  far  mre  ciLcr  deference  to  the  gray- 
beards,  as  congresslcnai  custom  liJaiUb'y 
demands,  he  give?  lar  ok -e  work  to  his  fa- 
vorites among  th°  committee  younssters. 
Thise  until  he  has  tried  taem  out.  he  some- 
times calls  ensign  "  Wh«'r.  a  new  man  has 
done  a  pood  task,  houeve:.  Mr.  Vinson  may 
suddenly  lie^m  to  call  tlm  "comr.i-inrler." 
When,  one  day,  he  char'^C!  this  salutation  to 
"captain."  the  mer.iber  knjwr  he  has  arr.ved. 
His  old  "ensigns.'  wh'rther  still  in  the 
H  use  cr  new  promoted  .o  the  Senate,  are 
deeply  devoted  to  him.  aid  the  long  finger 
of  his  influence  is  thus  -ct  lim.ted  to  his 
own  side  of  the  Capitol.  One  c:  the  fonaer 
"ensigns."  Senat-or  Ltkdcin  B  Johnson  of 
Texas,  who  made  "captain  '  l)e{ore  he  left  the 
House  still  keeps  de'erentially  In  touch  with 
his  old  chairmai. .  and  naw  and  then  goes 
over  to  the  Eouse  to  rep)C:-  in  p«  rson  to  Mr. 
Vinson  on  mt iters  of  muiual  interest  Men 
call  on  Mr.  Vinson;  Mr.  Vinson  does  not  cadi 
on  them. 

Indeed,  the  chairman,  who  tised  to  be 
called  the  .^dmlral  '  tu\  now  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  "the  Old  Operator  -  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  he  U  no  longer  limited 
simply  to  caring  for  the  Navy  L«  in  a  position 
cf  a  prophet  handsomely  vindicated  Ir.  his 
robust  later  years  No  prophet  has  more 
honor  Ir.  his  own  country — which  in  this  case 
l?  Congress  and  the  Pent^igon.  For  Mr  Vin- 
son— -Cahl"  to  the  other  southerners,  not 
one  of  whom  has  quite  the  nchne5s  of  his 
own  southern  accent — was  complaining  fcit- 
terlv  as  early  as  2  years  aeo  of  'economies' 
in  the  Military  Establishment 

He  was  in  the  extraordinary  position  of  a 
congressional  leader  who  was  urging  the 
Pentagcn  to  spend  not  less  but  more  Now, 
his  own  personal  chief  cf  strT  he  is  at  work 
en  an  unfoldlne.  and  pers«3nal.  Vinson  plan 
for  moblliration — more  tanks,  more  marines, 
more  carriers,  more  of  everything  for  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  military  force  It  is 
often  a  fact  that  the  administration  proposes 
but  VmsoN  disposes,  and  the  powerful  logic. 
In  Centres?  cf  any  Vinson  plan  should  never 
be  underrated. 

Not  to  be  underestimated,  either,  is  the 
thing  that  is  the  life  force  of  his  being,  a 
curious,  pontlcally  perfect.  Intermlnellnz  of 
the  art  of  attack  and  the  science  ol  with- 


drawal and  comprcanlse.  This  haa  carried 
Mr.  Vinson  to  his  not  Inconclderable  summit 
and  it  has  preserved  him.  personally  as  a 
politician  who  must  be  elected  and  profes- 
sicnaUy  as  a  leader  among  other  poUci:i&ns, 
these  many  years. 

Not  so  long  ago  no  man  of  influence  in 
Congress  was  so  i.Tiplacably  opposed  to  iml- 
fication  of  the  armed  services;  the  propo- 
nents, mainly  the  Air  Forcj  men.  loo'sed  with 
a  great  fear  upon  Mr.  Vin'scn  and  the  admin- 
istration leaders  were  In  detpalr.  But  si^me- 
how,  with  many  changes  In  the  orlrinal  text 
and  with  the  slow  attrition  of  popular  pres- 
sure, the  Vinson  rock  was  softened  and  uni- 
fication became  the  law.  lis  mcst  important 
convert  was  Mr.  Vinson  himself. 

This,  to  the  Navy,  wa-  an  incredible  issue  to 
events,  and  nothing  more  sadly  mcredible  in 
it  thtn  to  see  Caki  Vi.nfcn  accent  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  partial  merger — Viksch  for  whom 
?^■^llr?.lJ  in  the  pa^t  g'adly  had  B<*rved  as 
little  more  than  ofOce  boys;  Vinson,  wboee 
burning  conviction  had  made  the  Navy  the 
unquestioned  elite  of  the  armed  force*,  and 
the  proudest  pet  ol  an  aoormg  Congress. 
The  old  blue-water  men  began  tc  shake 
their  heads  «  bit.  while  Mr  Vinson  himself 
kept  the  dipnified  and  forbearing  silence  of 
a  father  who  has,  for  reasons  he  ccinsiders 
suficler'.  temporarily  put  aside  an  elder, 
and  really  favored,  son  in  behalf  of  another. 
But  noc  this  even,  was  to  be  the  end  Soon 
Vinson,  of  Georgia— the  old  Battleship 
Carl'  of  another  day — began  lo  take  a  great 
ar.d  direct  interest  in  the  Air  Force.  W. 
tsiuart  Symuigton,  then  Secretary  lor  Air  and 
now  Chairnaan  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sourc2s  Board,  began  what  wa5  perhaps  the 
most  unli«tclT.  difficult,  and  rewarding  bit  of 
personal  loJ>bying  In  the  recent  history  ot 
Wa.-hmeton.  First  he  got  Mr.  Vinson  into  an 
a-.t  plane — the  chal-iaan  before  that  had  been 
p:  home  ci-.ly  on  £r.y.hir-g  that  tailed.  What 
loli-wtd  wirf.  to  the  service  people  nothing 
less  than  history,  poiznani  cr  elating,  de- 
pending en  where  one  s'ocd 

For  Representative  Vinson  "put  on  the 
crushed  cap.  '  as  it  was  said  ty  the  Navy 
P'irti^jns.  and  went  all-<^ut  for  the  Air  Force. 
Over  the  objections  of  the  President  that  a 
deiea5ive  imbalance  was  being  created,  he 
joined  in  1948.  ar.d  then  led.  a  rebellion  m 
the  House  for  "iO  air  groupit.  He  thus  un- 
questionably rave  a  p-o'weriul,  if  not  the 
decisive,  impulse  to  what  he  was  later  to 
indicate  was  a  questionable  high -command 
preoccupaucn  wr.h  strategic  e^  power  at 
the  Navy  s  expense. 

The  Navy  people,  who  before  this  had  been 
in  anxious  sorrow  at  what  had  happened  to 
Mr.  Vinson  were  now.  simply,  agr.ast  and 
in  despair.  For  them,  the  estaaiiahed  church 
h£d  fallen:  all.  so  it  seemed  to  them,  was 
IcKt.  But  then  it  was  the  same  Mr  Vinson 
who.  in  due  season,  gave  to  them,  last  year, 
the  first  great  forum  frcm  which  tc  voice 
their  heretofore  tliroitled  compiainu;  it  was 
the  Vinson  committee  that  mane  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  troubles  of  uniflcauon.  And 
it  was  Mr.  Vinson,  too.  who  t>ecan  to  protest 
at  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  and  to  re- 
store some  of  the  Navy's  combat  strength. 
When  he  had  insisted  on  so  much  more 
fo--  the  Air  Force,  it  was  said  by  his  friends, 
he  had  never  intended  that  this  was  tc  mean 
much  less  foe  the  Narv  and  Army. 

In  other  wcaxls.  Representative  Cael  Viw- 
soK.  of  Georgia,  as  chamnan  of  the  Bouse 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  pursued  at 
times  what  has  seemed  a  most  unseam&nlikc 
course  of  unexpected  nes  and  violent  zsf». 
His  view  would  be  that  all  these  were  neces- 
aarv  and  that  all  preparations  for  any  war 
mean,  necesaarily.  the  selection  of  the  leaal 
undesirable  alternatives.  There  la  never 
enough  money;  there  is  never  enough  fire- 
power: there  is  never  enou^ih  time. 

The  Vinion  phllocrnhy.  in  e'.ervthlr.?,  la 
that  Ltie  beat  wcrld  i.oi-;'ole  is  tli^  pre-er.t 
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tbat  Mr.  Lewis 

:  a  rerj  dMtant  conncctioa  of  tb« 

tB    f""^*"-^   called 

AnytoMT.  ttke  crMe  for 

avcrtod:  be  was  wnoppoaed. 

1  bae  oftoa.  and  aeoc*  aoMly.  been 
iUwttatod     It  la  aJd  of  blB  Uwt  when  tbe 

wound  every  10  yean,  be  baa  not  loee  talied 
to  bave  beni  on  the  aide  ot  tbe  man  wbo 
tbat  year  was  or  wac  xouuf  to  be  Governor 
oC  Caaci0a.  and  tiius  m  a  deciatre  poattlon 

f^Au^bd  bv  tito  Clanula  Lacliiatiire.  and 
bow. 

AU  tbia  woold  provide,  perbapa.  aome 
ratber  tntcreetlnc  speculatton  about  the  rel- 
MXirm  ratne  at  abeduta  conalrtenaT  in  crdU 
nary  potltleal  aSato*  aa  a«atoM»  tbe  ralue  to 
a  natWw  and  Mr.  ▼nnoM'B  vataa  to  tbia 
qidte  ataqiiy.  la  _ 
wttbamtla 
there  to  polttleal  unaaelty.  to 
vbare  he  can  aerrc 

BU  dcfna«o0ca.  If  they  cstet  at  all.  axe 
■■all;  hla  itiia  tn  thl«  direction  arc  of  the 
fenlal.  vanMl  ktod.  Tbec*  le.  to  a  rcaaon- 
ahly  elom  ulwrii.  abaolutely  do  trace  of 
tMCttana  pomtaa  or  BoMitol  ebtasUnf  to 

tcae.  It  Caml  Vomow  baa  fot  a  few  extra  Fad- 
«sl  doUara  (or  Oaorfla.  be  ban  eamad  tbMB 

.  mora  from  the  Ctut«<l  btatea  at  Anaarlea. 

Htt  serrlce  on  tbe  committee  la  totonee  and 
by  Che  accounts  even  «d  Ma  aoamlaa  It  la 
brtlliantiy  lufomari.  Bla  work  bagtoa  at 
7:3c  m  toe  ■nnilin    at  4  4£  p   m..  naarly 


rrtrj  day.  be  leavea  the  Capitol  to  fo  homo 
to  an  toraUd  wife.  Hot  wan  the  chair- 
QiSB  of  th»  Si^te  .Krmed  OuTlcai  conmlt* 
Xf^  Senator  M"»-*»"  E  TTisnvoa.  of  Maryland. 

U  thought  to  be  qtoto  ao  well  up  on  military 
f\r%f»  be  baa  not  had  Mr.  VmaoM  a 
iM^th  of  aarrlcc. 

lay  out  the  basic  mili- 
tary poUetoa.  Tbey  deade  whether  there 
siiAjl  be  a  draft,  for  aiampla.  and  how. 
Ther  giw  gwmml  dii  t  ctta«  to  tba  bigheat 
min'tarr  autborttlee,  from  Bacfatory  of  De- 
fease Lcuis  Jobnaon  on  down.  Tbey  au- 
ttoortie  the  nMrnej — the  bUllcns  upon  biU 
Ilona  o*  u — and  tb«>  they  must  get  the  Ap- 
propnatktaa  COaamlttee  and  finally  Congress 
ttaaU.  to  cooia  tbrancb. 

0««r  tbe  Il<  iwa  aaatoilttee  of  thirty-five. 
Mr.  Vdoow  ptealdea  with  a  sort  of  seemingly 
abBtnt-mtmfT^  paternalism  that  fools  no- 
body He  knows,  and  tnUmately,  everything 
tbat  foea  on  In  the  btg  staff  organization 
wliich  a  far  more  executive- minded  Repub- 
lican pi  edecn»nr  as  chairman,  the  late  Wal- 
ter O.  Audrewa  at  New  York,  provided  m  the 
dsTs  of  Bepubilcbn  control. 

Under  Mr.  Andrews,  the  committee  or- 
IP».»i»»tVfti  qntt  looking  much  like  a  con- 
1,1  iitnnal  groop  and  bad  the  sharp  efficiency 
of  a  cotporatton  odice  and  much  of  the  snap 
at  a  mUttary  company.  These  go  on.  though 
moch  softened  at  the  edges.  In  the  Vinson 
regime.  Mr.  VnssoK.  most  of  the  time,  has 
the  outward  caaualness  of  any  rural  South- 
cnMT  on  his  front  porch— though  he  re- 
ssrrcs  his  tobacco  chewing  for  bU  actual 
front  porch  m  MUledgevUle — but  nothing  is 
allowed  reaUy  to  go  sUck. 

He  is  ao  bomcapun.  In  a  Georgia  way.  as 
alnKiat  to  su0e^  a  case  of  art  improving 
upoc  nature,  and  It  is  his  habit,  though 
he  knows  the  mihtary  language  down  to  its 
polyayllable.  to  put  things  to  military 
witb  a  ehaHanglng  aid  of  slm- 
pHetty.  Wbcn  otis  spaaks.  for  eiample.  of 
-lo^stical  problems."  Mr.  Viksow  m^y  say  to 
him  camestly:  "You  are  speaking  of  how 
you  ai«  going  to  get  those  things  from  here 
to  there?" 

ror  the  moat  part,  like  many  of  the  old- 
ttmsra.  he  rarely  bothers  tlie  House  with 
bta  rhetoric,  but  when  a  crlsu  Is  up  for  one 
of  hla  Mils  tas  moves  about  the  lobbies  wlth- 
oot  an  obetona  care  in  the  world,  buttonhol- 
tng  the  Members  with  a  kind  cf  happy 
frlendUness  and.  in  effect,  signing  them  on 
the  dotted  Une.  He  keepa  a  great  roUng 
power,  in  bls  oOBunlttee  and  In  the  House. 
by  nit  iiiwa— liiliiL  his  position  as  one 
at  tba  BotHS  laaders— by  not  intruding,  for 
•sample,  oti  lasttn  that  dent  mean  much 
to  him  anyhow. 

The  members  of  all  House  committees  are 
designated  by  the  parent  of  them  all  In  thU 
regard,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
But  Ways  and  Means,  by  one  of  those  un- 
spoken understandings  that  are  a  part  of 
congressional  life,  does  not  offer  to  Mr. 
ViMsow  for  Armed  Services  anybody  whom 
Mr.  Viwaow.  prlrately,  has  not  already  nom- 
inated. Thus,  to  a  very  conslderabla  extent, 
ba  eontn^  the  selection  of  his  associates 
and  though  be  certainly  would  never  make 
a  potot  of  It.  the  point  nevertheless  Is  not 
lort  oo  them.. 

Then,  he  baa  another  technique  that  has 
atwaya  stood  blm  well  when  voting  is  close 
on  aomatblng  for  which  be  Is  re*(X)nslble. 
Wban  a  Member  wanu  anything  legitimate 
from  the  Military  EstablUhment  he  gets  it. 
quickly,  by  applying  to  Casl  Vinsok.  A 
request  downtown"  does  not  mean 
tooMvrow;  it  doas  not  mean  thU  afternoon. 
It  OMana  tbla  monklnc.  now.  The  "old 
oparator^  tbrotifb  tba  yaara  has  unforget- 
tably impraaaad  this  fact  upon  all  concerned. 
The  soft  manner,  to  this  and  In  every- 
thing else,  imperfectly  conceals  a  profoundly 
datarmiosd  parsonality.  which  u  shown  in 


the  conferences  between  deputations  from 
Ibe  Senate  and  House  that  become  necessary 
Wban  the  two  bodies  have  passed  dlHerlng 
watons  of  the  same  bill.  E.ich  delegation 
loea  forth  charged  by  lU  House  to  yield  not 
to  the  other.  The  resulting  process  U  a 
kind  of  coUecUve  bargaining. 

Recently,  on  a  military  bill,  Mr  Vinson 
liked  certain  provUions  in  the  Senate  text 
better  than  those  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  his  own  House.  In  the  conference. 
Senator  Ttdwos.  for  the  Senate,  was  pressing 
for  those  provisions.  Representative  Vinson 
plainly  was  going  to  give  In.  after  offering 
what  might  be  called  a  token  resistance. 
The  senior  Republican  conferee  present  from 
the  House.  Representative  DrwxT  Short,  of 
Missouri,  began  In  vehement  pain  to  shout 
his  protests  "to  Mr.  VrNsON:  "Mr  Chairman, 
you  are  going  against  your  own  House." 

"Now.  Mr.  Shawt.  Mr.  Shawt.  *  *  •." 
Mr.  Viwaoii  said  softly,  waving  his  hands  In 
vague  deprecation.  "Just  wait  a  minute — 
Just  wait  a  minute."  Mr.  Short  waited. 
Mr.  Vinson  prevaUed.  and  got  his  Senate 
provisions. 

Thus,  the  small  legends  gather  about  the 
former  "admiral."  The  one  of  which  hla 
colleagues  are  most  fond  Is  that  which  deals 
with  what  Mr.  Vinson  calls  his  "Ice  cream 
pants  "  These,  the  sort  of  striped  flannels 
that  In  his  youth  used  to  go  with  a  blazer. 
the  chairman  wears,  so  the  superstition  runs, 
only  on  days  when  things  are  going  well. 
What  these  things  are  Is  never  clear — 
whether  an  Improvement  In  the  Military 
EstablUhment.  a  looklng-up  In  the  prospects 
for  a  Vinson  bill.  or.  conceivably,  the  success- 
ful frightening  off  of  one  more  prospective 
opponent  down  In  Georgia. 

The  yearer  of  the  ice-cream  pants  Is 
enigmatic  at  times:  an  elderly  man  (67>  with 
vanishing  hair  and  a  bulge  at  the  middle. 
But  there  Is  a  bright,  smiling,  knowing  eye. 
with  a  touch  of  cynicism  In  it  and  shining 
out  beyond  that  a  deep  long-proved  devo- 
tion to  the  military  safety  of  the  United 
Sutes. 


Anothsr  Letter  the  President  Should  Not 
Have  Written 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALITOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr  POULSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  aia 
Inserting  in  the  Record  the  correspond- 
ence between  our  President,  the  Honor- 
able Harry  S.  Truman,  and  our  col- 
league. Walter  Norblad.  of  OreKon.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  tlie  Presi- 
dents  letter  wherein  he  stated; 

I  read  your  letter  of  August  22  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  and.  for  your  Information, 
there  has  never  been  any  intention  to  dlrert 
any  water  from  the  Columbia  River,  except 
at  the  point  where  it  flows  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  •  •  •  I  hope  you  will  Inform 
yourselves  more  fully  on  the  situation  be- 
fore you  come  to  a  conclusion  that  this 
project  cannot  and  should  not  be  done. 

Mr  Norblad  was  a  little  more  diplo- 
matic when  he  replied  to  the  President 
as  follows: 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  water  will 
be  diverted  from  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
point  "Where  it  flows  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean," 
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and  I  wish  to  respectfully  call  your  attention 
to  the  foci  that  because  of  the  high  tides  at 
that  point  the  water  Is  very  salty  and  would 
be  iu>eiess  for  any  purpose. 

I  think  this  correspondence  answers 
my  sutement  that  the  President  should 
not  have  written  his  letter  cf  Aufnst  28. 

CoNcaEss  or  thi  UwnTD  Etatts, 

HovsK  o»  K«Fasi»a»rrATiv«s, 
Wa-hington.  D.  C,  Septrmibef  7.  IHSO. 
Hen   Haert  6.  TatJMAW. 

PreuUnt  of  Vie  United  SUtes, 

The  White  Houar,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mk  Pkestdent  T^.is  will  acknowledge 
retctpt  erf  Vf  ur  letter  uf  August  28.  In  which 
you  Indiate  appr;jval  cf  proposals  to  divert 
Columbia  River  water  to  C<.lifornU.  In  view 
of  this  f.-ct  I  feel  It  only  proper  and  right 
that  the  people  ot  tbe  Pacific  Northwest 
should  be  given  complete  mtormatiou  on 
the  subjeci. 

Thp  questions  which  aro  raised  in  my  mind, 
and  I  am  sure  in  thoae  of  tbe  people  of  tbe 
northwest,  are: 

(a)  Has  feftslbtllty  ^leen  established  from 
an  er.gineertng  or  ec^^nomic  standpoint,  or 
both? 

(b)  Whr.:    would    tx:    the   cost    of    sijcb    a 

project? 

(c)  Just  how  would  the  project  be  paid 
for? 

(d)  Will  this  be  under'.aken  nou-  during 
this  time  of  national -defense  i.eeds  aad 
Increasing  deficits? 

(e)  Would  It  net  be  cheaper  and  eaaler  to 
tap  the  waters  of  the  Smith.  Mad.  Ee'..  Rus- 
sian, and  other  rivers  in  r.o.nhern  Caillor- 
ma? 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  water 
will  bt  ajveri«d  Iroxn  the  Columbia  River 
at  the  point  where  it  fluws  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  I  Wiih  to  respectfully  call  jouz 
at.unUoa  to  tbe  fact  that  because  of  the 
hM^h  tides  at  that  point  that  the  water  Is 
very  saity  and  wuuld  be  useless  lor  any  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  other  haod.  I  have  understood  from 
statements  of  those  In  the  KecLamaUon  Bu- 
reau that  the  water  would  be  taken  frcm 
the  first  point  on  the  river  below  where  it  is 
u^ed  lor  reclamaUon.  Thl5  particular  point 
w»>uld  be  near  tl.e  confluence  with  the 
Yakim*  Rlvex.  which  is  about  300  miles 
upbtreaiu  Irom  tlie  point  you  indicate  In 
your  letter  that  the  diversion  would  take 
place. 

Although  I  am  sUU  firm  in  my  opposition 
to  the  pr.jposal.  I  feel  that  it  is  oiiiy  prcper 
at  this  tune  fur  yourself  or  the  Interior 
Department  to  give  these  lucls  lo  the  people 
fil  the  region  a£ecled. 
Saicereiy  yours. 

WaLTiA  No&aLAS. 

Tht  Whtte  Hottst 
Wa^hinffton.  D  C  .  August  28,  19S0. 
Hon.    Waz-tte    N  jebl.\d. 

House  o;   Representtttirts, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Mr  De-Ui  CoNCEtssMAV  Norblad:  I  read 
your  lettt=r  of  Au^'ust  22  wuh  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  and.  for  your  Information,  there 
Ixas  never  been  any  Intention  to  divert  any 
water  frum  the  CclunibU  Rlrer,  except  ac 
the  point  where  It  fljws  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  best  survey  th.it  I  have  been  able  ti 
have  made  states  that  140.000.OCO  acre-fe«t 
of  water  flows  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  every 
year.  There  lsn"t  any  reason  In  the  world 
why  this  waste  water  shcnld  not  be  used. 
Of  course,  there  has  never  been  a  project, 
which  is  fur  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  that  hasn't  had  opposition  and  I  ex- 
pected opposition  to  this  one. 


K  I  Kmember  coiT«rtly  some  of  your  col* 
leagues  In  tba  Morthwest  mad*  the  stat** 
ment  that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  would  atrv 
only  coyotea.  ground  hoga.  and  Jack  rabbtta. 
That  prophecy  doeant  seem  to  have  ccona 
true. 

I  hope  you  will  Inform  yourselves  more 
fullv  on  the  situation  before  you  cotne  to  a 
conclusloti  that  this  project  cannot  and 
should  not  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HaasT  S.  Tstthak. 


CosrcasBS  or  the  UwrrED  States, 

HoaS£   OF    RXPSESZA-TATrVES, 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  22,  1950. 
Hon.  Haaay  S.  Tbuman. 

ProiuLcnt  ol  the  United  States, 

The  White  House.  Wa.'ihxngton.  D.  C. 
Mr  Oeaa  Ma.  PatsiDti^T ;  May  I  herewith 
exprefeii  to  you  my  disapproval  of  the  plans 
Currently  being  uxidertaken  by  thp  adimn- 
Lstrauon  to  divert  and  transport  Columbia 
Rjver  water  to  the  State  of  Callfomta. 

I  am  advised  that  you  are  In  accord  vrtth 
these  general  proposals,  which  U  is  apparent 
would  terminate  the  Calif omla-Ariroaa  con- 
Uuversy  over  the  use  of  the  Colorado  River 
waters  by  giving  a  major  share  of  this  water 
to  the  State  of  Arizona  and  diverting  Colum- 
bia River  water  In  turn  to  California. 

May  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Representative  Clmm.  Ewgle  of 
California,  a  Democrat,  and  Representative 
Noaais  Poct.son,  of  Callforr.ia,  a  Republican. 
and  each  ranldng  members  of  the  Public 
Lauds  Ccmmlttee  from  their  States,  have 
both  putUcly  expressed  their  oppoettion  to 
the  Columbia  River  diversion  plan. 

At  present  the  Interlcr  Department  Is 
.spending  $520,000  on  these  stodles.  and  engi- 
neers advise  that  completion  at  the  propofcal 
would  cost  from  five  to  ten  blUion  doUars. 
The  distance  between  the  Columbia  River 
ar.d  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  area  Is  over  700 
miles,  and  the  lowest  point  at  which  major 
raU  traffic  crosses  the  mountains  Is  over  5.000 
feet.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  now  a 
surplus  of  water  in  the  Columbia  River  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  that  with  our 
tremendous  srrowth  in  tlie  Pacific  Northwest, 
this  situation  will  not  lonir  obtain.  1  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  constant  growth  of  Irrl- 
gation  and  Industrv  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  witntn  itself  wiU  rwjuire  a  very  large 
Withdrawal  of  futiire  Columbia  River  water. 

Very  trulv  yours. 

WAi-Txa  MoaaLAD. 


The  Defense  of  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLLNG 

or  MISBCUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£E>TATr7ES 

Monday,  Sevtember  18, 19S0 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
unaaimous  consent  granted  me,  I  include 
a  penetrating  article  by  I>r.  R.  E.  Lapp. 
Dr.  Lapp  was  with  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect during  the  war  and  subsequently  was 
head  ol  the  Nuclear  Physics  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  Cur- 
rently an  independent  consulting  scien- 
tist he  is  the  author  of  Must  We  Hide? 
The  article,  entitled  "Tbe  Defense  of  Our 
Cities.**  appeared  in  the  September  12 


Issue  of  the  Reporter  macaziae.    Tbe 
abore-raentloned  article  foUows: 
Tax  Atom — THr  Drmtsr  or  Ovn  Crro« 

(By  B.  E.  Lapp) 
After  )oltto«  tbe  HaUoo  Into  basty  mili- 
tary preparatt<jaa.  tbe  Korean  outbreak  h^ 
thrown  our  clvu:  leader*  into  a  mad  acramble 
to  do  tomething  about  civU  (klencc.  For  i 
yeara  Fedwal  offidaU  have  treated  dvU- 
defenae  piana  aa  blackboard  e&ercisea.  Aa 
Mayor  Elmer  K.  Bobuiaon.  of  6au  FraAciaoo, 
put  u:  "Federal  agencies  have  been  ahu211n« 
papera.  plans,  and  Bchemea  back  and  forth 
between  tbemaelve*.  One  report  superaedas 
anotlMT.  Neither  la  oScially  accepted  as  a 
guide  for  local  authorities  but  both  are  aent 
to  local  authontiaa.  That  Is  a  ctepiorable 
Bituatlon  becauae  you  may  plan  the  defenaa 
of  your  city  one  way.  I  may  plan  mine  an- 
other, and  aomeone  else  may  have  even  a 
third  plan.     •     •     *" 

The  late  James  Forreatal,  acting  with  a 
foresight  and  wisdom  only  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated,  set  up  an  Ofltee  at  CivU  De- 
fense Planning  In  the  Pentagon  in  tbe  apring 
of  1948.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  compre- 
hensiTe  Hojdey  report.  CItU  Defense  for  Na- 
tional Security,  waa  prepared  for  tbe  Secxe- 
tarv  of  Defense  and  glwen  wide  distribution. 
But  like  many  other  Goremjnent  reporta.  It 
was  acted  upon:  tn  fact,  thU  report  was  ne«r 
blessed  bv  anv  other  Qov«Tiaient  acency.  It 
fell  into  discard  when  the  President  plucked 
the  civll-defenae  problem  out  at  the  banda 
of  the  military  and  gave  It  to  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  wb^«  It  waa 
promptly  pigeonholed.  A  year  paased  before 
W.  Stuart  Symington,  tbe  preaent  Chair- 
man moved  over  to  NSRB  from  the  Secre- 
Urvshlp  of  the  Air  Force,  and  a  young 
atomic- weapons  expert.  Dr.  Paul  J.  I^raan. 
was  appointed  Director  of  OvUian  MobUl- 
sation. 

Under  Larsen's  dlreetKMi.  planning  began 
to  move.  On  June  13,  1»50.  Lar«n  prom- 
ised the  aaaembled  mayors  on  the  weat 
coast:  -•  •  •  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  Federal  Government  to  developing  a 
modem,  flexible,  and  practical  dvil-defenae 
program  to  meet  all  types  of  twcntleth- 
centmy  warfare.  We  have  UtUe  doubt  tbat 
the  final  results  •  •  •  will  be  adeqtiate 
to  whatever  sxtuatton  an  enemy  might  im- 
pose upon  us  '  Tbeee  worxls  molll£«d  tbe 
ma\ars.  and  they  sat  back  to  wait  for  Sep- 
tember, when  the  NSKB  plan  would  be  ua-  ,_ 
veiled. 

Cocnmunlst  aggreastoo  In  Korea  overtook 
the  timetable  for  the  defense  ot  our  dues. 
Several  ciues  and  States  plunged  ahead  on 
their,  own  piaiis.  Gov.  Thomas  S.  Dewey 
picked  Gen.  Lucius  D.  day  to  head  civil 
deXense  in  New  York  State.  In  accepting 
the  position,  day  remarked:  "After  a  very 
r»im  and  clear  anaiyus  of  the  facte  we 
expect  to  develop  a  plan  as  aoon  as  poa- 
slbie."  These  words  keynote  the  fact  that 
the  Nation  starts  from  scratch  m  the  sum- 
mer of  IftaO  to  prepare  agam&t  wide-scale 
devastauon. 

As  if  to  atone  lor  its  policy  of  not  inform- 
ing the  American  people,  the  admmistraUon 
authorized  the  publication  last  month  at  a 
monumental  treatise  called  the  Effects  of 
Atomu:  Weapons,  a  456-page  book  which  ex- 
amines In  detail  tbe  varloua  effects  pro- 
<lTx:ed  when  a  bomb  is  detonated  In  tbe  air. 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  beiow 
water  or  earth.  The  layman  is  confronted 
with  an  array  of  scientific  terma.  equations, 
and  graphs.  One  Washington  oOcial  sum- 
med it  up  as  he  laid  tbe  pabllcatioa  artrtr: 
-I  wonder  wbo  It  was  written  for?' 

The  Brltidi  have  pabUsbed  a  bomdy  Httle 
training  booklet  on  atomic  warfare  which 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  an  easy  narra- 
tive aoemented  wtth  simple  dlagrama,  and 
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fcy  Uj«  maa  In 

of  Um  AtUnUc. 


can  be  r«»d  and 

■u  that  ••  CM  prwtiet  fairly  •««••*?  j«st 
whaiVhe  elf«^  -  .U  be  If  U^*  boob-  are«t 

off  abow  <to»  «irt»«  o*  ^  •*^;    ?^ 
-    rtrtetly   antttrT    vtewpotot.   *n    *ir-burst 
^      ^  doc  u»c  mott  da«a««  o*" 
«r««.  axMl  ter  this  r«»cn  It  U 
tbst  SB  «Mmy  ^o<rid^^" 

wtaer  the  art*  aflect^l-  Ttom  I9*b  »a«»saki- 
tnw  atotnlc  botnb  »as  rated  as  being  «»|"V'* 
SEtoJWmuwolTKT  we  may  call  tbla 
rM^boMb.    Assuming  a  Wfoce  a*  equiva- 

mt  to  5t~»  tons  oJ  hJ«b  explosive,  and 
tb*   probat.  •    future    H-bomb    as    equal    to 

UM  ar«w  subject  to  modwat.  blast  d»iM«« 
Aon  the  detonation  in  the  air  of  a  anaU 
atonic  bomb,  a  big  atomic  bomb,  and  an 

^fZ  ..  ^^r...  ..  p u'CKjifes  what  sue  bomb 
niKJu^d"^^-  a-u:-  e  ,^e  Russians  ea»  I»^ 
duc<"»  I-  s*^i  r'jLsor.abie  to  give  tbem  the 
benefit  oi  '.r.e  a  ^o:  and  plan  for  »^*^'^- 
gized  haaxh-^  irrfthmg  between  a  »XK)0  and 
60.000-r   :-    hirh-exploaive   equiTatent. 

I'  we  ^  ■^un.*'  that  the  Soviet  bomb  15  OK 
Xf^^'  1=.  it.  -■  :.  :■;*  ^:.d  further  assunie  that 
J,  c  ■  -i-rCL  -  ^  '  *  "lie  above  an  American 
c:;C.  we'c..:.  :ne:.  : '-^-d  to  P'^**^^^^ 
probable  a:e^     :    la::...-  :rom  such  a  burst. 


The     (i:::r 


be    cataloged    in    three 


<lifrer«i.-   cA-.^r   ::=*. 

The   flr^t.   most   spectacular   effect  of   an 
>^^^  J— gf^^f^Mi  te  tite  blast  effect.     It  is 
In  tsns  of  MMt  aCMt  tatmt  an  atomic  bomb 
is   compared   wtth   coamnttonal   eiplosiTes. 
EmboXm  rlMt1*t  **^'*'  rtawg*  In  fire  dcgrass. 
TiuSbc  from  demolUk)n  or  TlrtuaUy  com- 
plete dest motion  to  Ught  damage.     In  be- 
tween there  are  severe,  moderau.  and  partul 
tfsmage   tba  flrat  classed  as  heavr  strticiural 
Atmag*  (irreparabla).  the  second  heavy  »but 
reparable),  and  the  last  self-explanatory, 
•    When    an    atomic   bomb    is   detonated,   a 
reUtlvely   small    amount    of   soUd   uranium 
Is  Instantaneously  converted  into  a  glowing 
tateMely  hot  gas  which  quickly  expands  to 
form  a   flrebaU.     Enersry   la   radutett   from 
this  gkJWtnf  BSMS  In   the   form  of  visiole. 
irfrared.  and  ultraviolet  rays  as  a  prolonged 
fla^h   of    brlllUuit   light.     An   ordinary   -niT 
bomb  produces  1  iiia|l— ttirea  of  about  5.000 
centigrade,  but  an  atomic  bomb  boosu  the 
temperature  to  the  multimmion-diiwe  level. 
Althoagh  thu  flash  ot  heat  can  eaoee  wood 
to  Ignite  and  cansee  eooflagratlons  as  wide- 
spread as  many  bomberloads  of  mcendiaries. 
tbe    most   significant    effect    u    on    human 

beings. 

In  addition  to  blast  effect  and  flash  bum, 
there  Is  nuclear  radUtlon,  which  U  emitted 
from  an  atomic  explosion  In  a  burst,  half 
being  prodtjced  in  the  ftr«  second  after  the 
cnloakm  and  the  rest  within  10  seconds 
therflttncr.  A  high  sir  burst  leaves  no  residue 
of  radlo-acllvlty  of  any  serious  consequence, 
but  bombs  burst  below  earth  or  water  may 
be  expected  to  leave  residual  rudtattOO 
(Biltinl  effect). 

All  three  primary  effecU  of  the  bomb- 
blast,  heat,  and  nuclear  radiation—occur 
simultaneously,  and  each  has  lU  own  radius 
of  action  Assuming  that  the  enemy  deto- 
nates a  35  000-ton  bomb  hall  a  mile  over 
a  cl»7.  If  a  person  Is  wUhln  1  mll<  of  the 
ground  zero  he  may  be  killed  by  ar.y  or  all 
of  the  three  r.Tecia.  Beyond  1  mile,  he  u 
safe  rrom  jj^netrating  radiation  but  can  be 
killed  by  flash  burn  or  by  blast  Injury. 
ClvU-dcfeiii«  planners  can  assess  thf  casual- 
ties in  their  conunuiiily  by  drawing  a  series 
ot  circle  I  on  {xjpuUUon  maps.  WlUie  the 
results  «iu  vary  »iih  each  city,  the  average 


iWure  for  large  Amen:  n  poptttatton  centers 
baa  bee.n  estimated  by  NSHB  czparU  at  140.- 
000  casualties  This  ftjare  includes  the  dead. 
missing,  and  injured.  In  an  area  such  as 
that  around  Tlmee  Square  the  total  casual- 
ties would  be  two  to  three  times  higher. 

Tbcse  estimates  are  based  upon   the  as- 
anmptlon   that    the   city    receives    no    alert: 
tlxey    are,    therefOie.    maximum    ngtires.      IT 
a  city  receives  a  sufficient  alert.  If  the  people 
are   disciplined   to   seek  shelter,   if   shelters 
are  available  or  the  people  seek  good  make- 
shift shelters,  and  If  secondary  damage  from 
fires.    cave-Ins.    and    collapse    Is    contained, 
then  these  casualty  estimates  can  be  halved. 
In    the    most    favorable    circumstances    one 
can  hope  to  reduce  casualties  to  as  Irttle  as 
a    tenth,    but    this    Involves    a    tremendous 
amount    of    preparation    for    disaster.      The 
alert  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  effec- 
tive civil  defense.     If  a  man  happened   be 
on  the  eightieth  Hoor  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  vrhen  an  alert  mounded,  his  chance 
of  stirvival  would  be  negligible  unless  he  had 
s   I -hour  warning,  for  It   would  require  at 
least  that  to  evacuate  the  building. 

Just    what    kind    of    alert    time    Is    it    rea- 
sonable to  expect^     There  Is  no  ttrm  answer 
to  this  question,  for  we  do  not  know  what 
means   of   delivering   the   bomb   an   enemy 
vould   use.     If   he   employed   the   covert   or 
clandestine    technique,    as    It    is    technically 
termed  in  high  Government  circles,  then  he 
oould  plant  atomic  bombs  In  our  harbors,  in 
tramp  steamers,  or  in  the  basements  of  sky- 
scrapers.    Unless   the   bombs   could   be  fer- 
reted out  in  advance,  the  alert  time  would 
be  zero.    During  the  past  summer  the  Cen- 
tral   InteUigence    Agency    and    the    Federal 
Bureau  of  Ini^estlgatlon  were  alerted   more 
than  once  to  the  danger  of  a  smuggled  bomb. 
Despite  the  publicity  given  to  the  tramp- 
steamer  or  TroJan-shlp  method  of  delivery. 
It  is   by   no  means  an   open-and-shut   case 
that  an  enemy  would  elect  to  employ  such 
a  delivery  scheme      The  risk  for  him  would 
be    very    great.      Should    a    single    bomb    be 
detected,   he   would   lose   the   all-Important 
initiative.     Furthermore,   the   mechanics   of 
exporting   bombs  from   a   distance   and   the 
technical  problems  in  preplaclng  and  deto- 
nating them  are  by  no  means  simple.     Even 
the  results  obtained  would  argue  against  this 
method  of  delivery. 

The  means  of  delivery  apparently  consid- 
ered as  the  most  probable  by  our  defense 
experts  is  the  heavy  bomber.  Today  our 
gaj.OOOXKX)  radar  screen  Is  still  under  con- 
struction, and  even  when  it  U  completed  It 
will  not  be  holeproof,  for  radar  has  a  horizon 
limitation  that  allows  low-fylng  aircraft  to 
eecape  detection.  It  u  this  well-known  fact 
which,  being  misinterpreted  by  civil -defense 
officials,  has  led  to  the  miuhroom  regrowth 
of  an  obsolete  aircraft-spotting  system.  Lite 
jnagadnc  recently  featured  a  full-page  photo 
at  a  grim-faced  w^man  spotter  gazing  intent- 
ly at  the  sky  abtive  San  Francisco's  bay  area. 
The  pathetic  futility  of  tbe  scene  strikes 
home  when  one  reallaes  that  the  bomb- 
release  point  for  an  atomic  bomber  would 
be  10  or  more  miles  from  the  city. 

l.  Is  highly  Improbable  that  an  enemy 
could  stag*  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  our 
lar-flung  network  of  cities,  or  that  such  an 
attack.  If  attempted,  would  go  undetected 
by  all  radar  stations.  Depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  alert,  some  cities  should  Imple- 
ment evaniatlon  plans  while  others  should 
have  the  populace  routed  to  previously  desig- 
nated shelters.  Here  the  man  in  the  street 
win  rightfully  h.sIc  What  constitutes  an 
adequate  shelter?  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
Is  simply:  "Any  port  in  a  storm  ■  It  would 
hardly  be  leasible  to  provide  adequate  shel- 
ters lor  everyone,  if  by  adequate  we  meun 
bunkers  with  8-foot  concrete  walls  designed 


for  all-night  occupancy.  British  and  Ger- 
man experience  in  the  Second  World  War 
showed  that  far  from  perfect  shelters  can  be 
hli?hly  effective  against  high  explosives,  and 
It  is  to  be  exoected  that  we  shall  find  this 
true  for  the  atomic  weapon.  Of  course,  the 
1-mUe  circle  directly  around  ground  ziro 
would  have  to  be  written  off.  for  within  It 
only  the  most  ruggedly  built  shelters  could 
be  effective.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
many  such  sh-lters  will  be— or  In  fact  should 
be — constructed 

A  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  past  war 
is  that  civilian  discipline  Is  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  shelters.  Panic  could  be  as  disastrous 
as  atomic  explosion. 

Thus    the    problem    of    civil    defense    U 
framed    in    terms    of    the    probable    damage 
from    an    atomic    explosion,    the    maximum 
csisualtles.  and  the  practicability  of  an  alert. 
Clearly.  It  Is  an  exceedingly  tough  problem; 
some  win  say  It  is  one  without  a  solution. 
Actually,  there  is  a  solution.     The  dispersion 
of    otu-    cities    and    Industries    would    make 
targets  which  would  be  unprofitable  for  the 
enemy  to  bomb      However,  this  Is  viewed  as 
political  dynamite  In  Washington,  and  now 
that  the   Korean   war   has  revised   our   time 
scale  for  preparedness,  there  Is  not  sufficient 
time     to     underuke     effective     dispersion. 
While  dispersion  Is  the  complete  and  event- 
ual answer  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
there    are    partial    answers    that    may    prove 
xiseful.     It  Is  well  to  adopt  the  phUosophy  of 
a  skilled   boxer  who  knows  that  his  oppo- 
nent  can  knock  him  out  with  a  series  of 
lucky  punches,  but  who  nonetheless  trains 
conscientiously,  toughening  his  body  to  ab- 
sorb  punishment   while   perfecting   his   de- 
fense to  ward  off  as  many  punches  as  pos- 
sible.    The    analogy    may    be    extended    to 
point  out  that  while  the  boxer  has  capable 
medical  aid  In  his  comer  he  does  not  rely 
upon   It  to  win   his   fight.     In   this   respect 
many  of  our  defense  planners,  too  much  Im- 
pressed with  medical  advice  and  In  awe  of 
radiation,    have    built    their    plans    around 
medical  relief  for  a  bombed  area.     Medical 
aid  for  a  stricken  commimlty  Is  important, 
but  It  should  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
civil  defense. 

The  most  reliable  medical  estimates  of  the 
casualties  resulting  from  an  air  burst  atomic 
explosion  over  a  large  American  city  place 
the  total  toll  at  140.000,  of  which  half  would 
be  deaths.     Not  all  the  deaths  would  occur 
Instantly,    although    It    Is    estimated    that 
about    45.000    would    be    killed    outrlgh*..    or 
would  die  the  first  day.     Another   15,000  or 
so  would  succumb  during  the  first  week  and 
the  remainder   would  die  within  six  weeks. 
This  means  that  apart  from  those  missing  or 
killed,  there   would   be  95.000  casualties  re- 
quiring medical  treatment  during  the   first 
week.     Not  all  casualties  would  require  ex- 
tensive   treatment    and    hospitalization,    for 
many  would  suffer  minor  Injuries  from  fall- 
ing debris,  superficial  burns,  and  flying  glass. 
About  one-third  of  those  Injured  would  re- 
quire hospitalization  and  careful  treatment 
for  radiation  Injury,  serious  flash  burn,  or 
Internal  Injuries.     Another  third  would  re- 
quire some  hospitalization  but  not  as  much 
medical    care    and    nursing:     these    people 
would  In  general  come  from  the  areas  of  In- 
termediate blast  damage.     The  remainder  of 
the  patlenu  should  not  require  hospitalisa- 
tion and  could  be  treated  at  flrst-ald  sta- 
tions. 

When  these  casualty  estimates  were  given 
to  an  NSRB  medical  committee,  the  doctors 
were  staggered.  How  could  a  city  para- 
lyzed by  an  atomic  attack  muster  the  medical 
facilities  and  personnel  to  cope  with  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties?  With  hos- 
pitals demolished,  many  doctors  killed  or 
Injured,  medical  supplies  destroyed,  and 
transportation  at  a  standstill,  how  could  the 
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Injured     be     evacuated,     hospitalized,     and 
treated? 

Plans  must  be  made  for  establishing  emer- 
gency hospitals,  evacuating  the  wounded,  en- 
listing medical  aid  from  all  nearby  towns, 
setting  up  emergency  reserves  of  medical 
supplies,  and  a  whole  host  of  allied  measures. 
To  the  extent  that  we  prepared  in  advance. 
we  should  be  able  to  cope  with  an  atomic 
disaster. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  medical  prob- 
lem oui^ht  to  compel  civil-defense  authori- 
ties to  undertake  every  meASure  to  mini- 
mize casualties  One  of  the  most  effective 
procedures  would  be  to  evacuate  all  women 
and  children,  along  with  nonessential  work- 
ers, to  smaller  communities.  This  measure 
should  remain  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Those  who  had  to  remain  in  the 
target  cities  should  be  thoroughly  disciplined 
for  their  role  when  dis.-vster  struck  They 
would  have  to  be  schooled  in  the  rudiments 
of  survival  In  an  atcwnic  bombing.  A  person 
caueht  In  the  open  at  some  distance  from 
a  detonation  can  stiil  survive — iJ  beyond  the 
lethal  ran^e  of  nuclear  radiation— by  shield- 
ing himself  from  the  heat  flash  and  the  blast 
wave.  At  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  blast 
it  takes  10  seconds  lor  the  conclusion  to  be 
felt,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  time  to  seek 
some  sort  of  shelter. 

An  atomic  atta^-k  would  obviously  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  specific  communities. 
But  unless  ine  attack  were  widespread,  the 
resulting  loss  of  population  and  industries 
would  not  knock  out  the  United  States. 
Especially  If  we  were  prepared,  we  could  with- 
stand terriac  punishment.  For  the  most 
part  our  Industry  Is  located  on  the  peri- 
pheries of  our  cities  and  U  not  as  vulner- 
able as  the  hearts  of  them  are.  But  there 
Is  one  prime  target  city  that  Is  of  such 
Importance  to  the  Nation  that  Its  loss  would 
seriously  cripple  the  country.  This  city  is 
Washington.  From  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  low  silhouette  of  the  mammoth  Pen- 
laKon  is  only  3  mUes  as  the  crow  flies.  Yet 
within  this  3-mlle  circle  are  concentrated 
the  National  Militarv-  Establishment  with 
Its  25.000  employees,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  State 
Department.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  many  offices  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  All  lie  within  the  area 
which  a  single  modern  atomic  bomb  could 
devastate  completely. 

Within  high  Government  circles  there  has 
been  angry  debate  about  doing  the  obvious — 
moving  the  Government  agencies  out  of 
town.  There  are  still  many  diehards  In  the 
Capital  who  prefer  to  believe  that  It  can't 
hapi^en  here,  and  who  vigorously  resist  any 
attempt  to  transplant  the  critical  Govern- 
ment agencies  Instead  of  moving  out  to 
Bethesda,  Silver  Spring,  and  Alexandria,  the 
Government  is  crowding  more  and  more  per- 
sonnel Into  the  District.  Needled  Into  action 
by  the  Korean  war.  Congress  has  authoriied 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense for  the  District.  However,  the  steps 
taken  and  the  measures  planned  so  far  are 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  size  of  the 
problem. 

The  confusion  that  exists  in  civil  defense, 
with  the  local  communities  and  the  Fetieral 
Government  at  loggerheads  as  to  who  should 
do  what,  reminds  one  of  the  classic  stcry 
of  two  fire  companies  that  rushed  to  put 
out  a  fire  In  a  house.  The  house  straddled 
the  city  line,  and  while  the  two  fire  com- 
panle9  argued  over  who  should  put  out  the 
fire,  the  house  burned  down.  While  the 
Nauonal  Security  Resources  Board  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  civilian  defense,  it  has 
no  clearly  defined  authority  and  no  opera- 
tional function.  The  Board  has  fanned  out 
civilian    defense    to    more    than    a    score    of 
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Government  agencies,  and  It  acts  as  a  sort 
of  holding  company  over  them  all.  Now 
that  cities  are  clamoring  for  civilian-defense 
preparedne«  and  are  specifying  such  meas- 
ures as  shelter  construction.  It  Is  clear  that 
staggering  sums  of  money  win  soon  be 
needed.  True  civilian  defense  will  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars,  and  if  this  money  Is 
to  be  spent  sanely  It  must  be  cleared  through 
a  single  operating  agency.  Just  as  requests 
for  appropriations  from  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  are  processed  through  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  To  handle  the 
defense  of  our  cities  on  a  scale  proportional 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  there 
must  be  established  an  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  with  far  greater  authority  than  that 
now  vested  In  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  Only  In  this  way  can  this 
extremely  tough  problem  be  tackled  real- 
istically. 


Mbtakes  of  tbe  Fntnrc 


IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PtNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1950 

Mr   RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Farm  Journal  of  September  1950: 
Mistakes  or  thz  FtTUSZ 

The  mess  in  Korea  highlights  grievous  mis- 
takes In  recent  American  statesmanshio. 
That  this  Asiatic  peninsula,  with  no  strategic 
military  importance  to  the  United  States, 
must  be  the  scene  of  a  bloody  struggle  proves 
once  again  that  all  mistakes  must  be  paid  for. 
The  price  for  governmental  errors  always 
comes  high. 

In  order  that  future  m.lstakes  may  be 
fewer,  these  of  the  past  should  net  be  dis- 
missed.    They  should  be  studied. 

The  route  to  Korean  bloodshed  began  back 
in  1933  when  our  Government  recognized 
Soviet  Russia.  Much  has  been  lost  by  the 
appeasement  policies  which  the  administra- 
tions since  then  has  foUcwed.  We  gave  the 
Soviets  generously  ot  lend-lease  materials, 
with  little  In  return.  We  yielded  to  Stalin 
by  making  the  second  front  In  Normandy. 
Had  that  attiick  been  made  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Russia  would  not  today  be  solidly 
Installed  In  half  of  Europe  We  stpped  our 
advancing  armies  so  that  Russians  could  be 
first  to  enter  Berlin — an  error  that  cost  mil- 
lions for  the  air  lift  later,  and  that  may  yet 
cost  far  mere  to  protect  western  Europe. 

We  suspended  the  war  with  no  plans  for 
winning  the  peace  At  Cairo.  Tehran  and 
Yalta  concessions  were  made  to  Stalin  which 
set  the  Communists  up  In  business  In  China, 
Korea,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient. 

Then  our  confused  and  Infested  State  De- 
partment faltered  year  after  year  over  China. 
Bemused  by  attempting  to  mix  Into  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  half  the  world.  It  failed  mis- 
erably to  head  off  the  Communist  control 
which  now  holds  China  In  iron  grip. 

Meanwhile,  a  1948  campaign  mcuey-raiscr 
was  made  Secretary  cf  Defense  Recom- 
mendations for  defense  exfjenditures  were 
whittled,  while  ncndefense  spending  mount- 
ed to  unprecedented  figures.  The  Navy  was 
weakened,  the  Air  Forces  throttled  down, 
and  the  Army  limited,  while  the  illusion  of 
adequate  preparedness  was  fostered  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  Voice  of  America  was  held  to  an  Ill- 
managed  whisper  while  Russian  propaganda 


against  the  United  States  blanketed  tha 
earth. 

Soft  methods  have  enabled  Communists, 
and  their  helpers  to  pjenetrate  deeply  Into 
American  Industry.  Should  world  war  be  re- 
sumed. American  action  could  be  crippled  in 
countless  ways  by  Communist  sabotage  from 
within. 

The  Nation  has  been  weakened  Internally 
by  governmental  borrowing,  which  has  cut 
down  the  value  of  savings. 

Bad  examples  In  high  places  have  Impaired 
moral  standards,  and  have  weakened  another 
great  source  of  strength. 

This  Is  a  gloomy  record.  We  regret  that  R 
can  be  recited  America  deserves  mora 
glorious  history  than  this. 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  made  can 
not  be  reversed.  They  can  only  be  paid  for 
In  the  high  currency  of  blood  and  treasure. 
We  are  the  people,  and  cannot  escape  the 
cost. 

If  the  courage,  character,  and  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  rise  this  autumn  to  choose 
patriotic,  nation-minded  representatives  for 
Congress,  the  United  States  noay  begin  again 
to  make  history  with  more  triumphs  and 
fewer  errors. 


Geaeral  Marskmll  Cmbcs  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF   MUrNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  \inan- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "General  Marshall  Comes  Back." 
published  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
for  September  13.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Geneeai.  Maksuau.  Cokxs  Back 

The  much  criticized  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  A.  Johnson  resigned  yesterday  and.  he 
said,  he  had  recommended  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  former  chief  of  staff,  to  take  over 
the  Job  of  rebuilding  this  Nation's  molderln^ 
defenses 

The  resignation  of  Johnson  Is  good  news. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  need  Imme- 
daltely  for  a  man  of  strength,  personal  pres- 
tige, and  experience  General  Marshall  fits 
that  description  perfectly. 

He  will  bring  to  the  Departnient  of  De- 
fense the  quaUty  It  has  lacked  most — confi- 
dence 

There  was  not  a  thing  Johnson  could  have 
done  to  Inspire  the  men  under  him  and,  of 
greater  importance,  the  American  people. 
The  public  has  been  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
change.  The  question  remains  whether  this 
change  Is  enough.    Time  will  tell. 

General  MarshaU  has  sought  a  quiet  life  In 
retirement  for  a  decaae  or  more,  but  each  re- 
tirement has  been  followed  by  a  crisis  that 
brought  him  back  into  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  is  a  soldier  above  all  else  and. 
in  this  hour  of  need,  it  is  no  surprise  that  he 
wlUtngly  accepted  President  Truman's  offer 
that  he  now  serve  as  Secretary  o*  Defense. 

Johnson,  loo,  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 


A6SCS 
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B*  hM  r*co?nir.vl  by  hi«  r««i?naUon  that  he 
ccultl  not  cam  the  support  oi  the  Amertcan 
people  In  tl»e  Koroui  w»r  and  In  prepar:\- 
tlona  for  a  ereater  contUct  now  in  the  threat- 
enlnf;  stare. 

The  return  of  Gen<?ral  Marshall  will  serve 
•  aual  purpose.  It  wiU  Jack,  up  the  aa^slng 
morale  of  the  flghtin?  men  In  Korea,  the 
AOMrican  soldiers  spread  «o  tiilnly  orer  a  con- 
fOHd  Europe,  end  the  people  back  home  who 
toon  will  bo  called  upon  ftw c«CUn«t  sacnfloe*. 
It  atoo  wt!i  be  a  cie«r~tP«f«tof  to  t»  e  Pollibu:  ■ 
In  Moscow  that  the  United  States  has  been 
asleep  at  the  switch  once  agan.  but  now  haa 
come  out  of  lu  stupor  and  *oan  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  test. 

It  U  the  sincere  hope  of  the  American 
people  th«»t  Congress  wUl  raUy  behind  Gen- 
eral Marsiiall  and  offer  him  tiie  supvxirt  he 
now  needs  to  Ue  together  loofie  ends.  The 
general  can  do  the  )ob.  he  has  the  meuul 
equipment  and  experience  to  do  It.  but  he 
must  be  backed  right  down  to  freedoms  hilt. 


Federal  Rent  Control  in  Lot  Anfele* 


KF\TARK>S 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

n^'  THE  HOLSK  OF  REFHESKNTATIVE6 

Monday.  Septeviber  18.  1950 

Mr.  P0UL;S0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  House  took  it";  recent  Labor  Day  re- 
cess. I  called  attention  to  the  decidedly 
unusual  way  in  which  Housing  Expediter 
Ti;:he  E  Wood  first  delayed  and  tl:en 
was  prevented  by  a  series  of  legal  ma- 
neuvers from  issuing  an  order  decontrol- 
ling renus  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  manner  in  which  this  matter  has 
been  handled  has  been  extraordinary,  to 
say  Lhe  least,  and  increasing  suspicion 
has  been  voiced  about  the  possibility  the 
Housing  Expediter,  or  members  of  his 
staff,  are  in  cahoots  with  groups  fight- 
ing decontrol  in  the  hope  that  an  order 
rcmovini;  controls  can  be  held  up  until 
Congress  possibly  pas.ses  a  new  law— 
under  the  RUise  of  checking  inflation  and 
helping  oi.t  new  defense  armament  pro- 
irram— reestablishing  Federal  rent  con- 
trol. 

I  have  discovered  the  delay  in  issuing 
the  decontrol  order— twice  requested  by 
overwhelminii  nxajonties — has  bewil- 
dered and  confuted  thou.sands  of  people. 
Landlord.s  and  tenan's  both  are  upset 
about  this  complex  .situation,  which  is 
marked  i^y  some  .strange  shenanigan.s  by 
lawyers  representing  a  group  that  claims 
to  be  made  up  of  laT^e  numbers  of  ten- 
ants. 

On  the  very  day  this  HotLse  went  on 
its  Labor  Day  recess,  Uie  United  Slates 
Court  of  App«'als  here  in  the  Di.stiict  of 
Columbia  issued  another  restraming 
ord -r  that  has  the  effoct  of  continuing 
controls  indefinitely  in  effect  Before 
takin?;  that  action,  the  three-judv^e  p.inel 
showed  deep  concern  over  s'.itJ^  est  ions 
the  judicial  proceedings  are  the  result 
of  or  at  least  partly  mad«'  passible  by 
collusion  betwe-en  tlie  Housing  Exi>editer 
or  his  staff  and  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  block  rtmoiiral  of  rent  control  in  Los 
Angele.s. 


JudTf'  Harold  M.  Stephens  asked  attor- 
neys participating  in  an  argument  in  this 
caj>c  l^  comment  on  the  iivsi auction  the 
Expediter  was  in  caiiooLs  with  the  people 
try.ng  to  get  the  courts  to  tie  his  hands 
ludiclally.  Of  course,  the  lawyer.s  denied 
an.vthir.f.  Improper  in  their  actions. 

The  court  of  appeals.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
far  lias  not  gone  into  Uie  peculiar  cir- 
cum.^tances— which  may  ix-  entirely  out- 
side the  court  s  jurisdiction— that  mark 
the  time-coasumm?  handling  of  this  Los 
Angeles  decontrol  matter.  Perhaps  the 
court  l.ere  in  the  District  cannot  look 
into  the  possibility  that  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Los  Angeles  were  in  communi- 
cation with  certain  Federal  ollicials 
plotting  possible  ways  of  preventing  the 
Expediter  from  i.s.suing  a  decontrol  order. 
Perhaps  the  court  is  not  concerned  with 
the  shenanigans  that  have  caused  much 
comment.  By  this.  I  mean  the  way  the 
attorney  for  the  so-called  tenants  coim- 
cil  went  into  the  chambers  of  a  Federal 
di.'^trict  judge  here— 3,003  miles  away 
from  the  city  vCUere  this  matter  is  of  vital 
impwrtance — after  the  end  of  normal 
business  hours  and  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  tying  Expediter 
Woods'  hands  temporarily.  I  al.so  mean 
the  way  in  which  the  Exi>editer"s  legal 
counsel  failed  to  oppose  tlie  Issuance  of 
this  order  and  then  made  no  move  to  ask 
for  dirmissal  of  a  petition  for  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  blocking  issuance  of  a 
decontrol  order. 

The  peculiar  maneuvers  in  this  matter 
were  reflected  receniiy  in  Los  Angeles. 
Coimcilman  Ed  J.  Davenport,  one  of  the 
city  councilmen  who  favored  decontrol, 
has  protested  against  the  apparent  effort 
of  Federal  bureaucrats  to  nullify  the  will 
of  Congress  and  their  defiance  of  local 
governing  bodies  whom  we  in  Congress 
decided  are  be-st  situated  to  decide 
whether  there  is  any  need  to  continue 
rent  control. 

Councilman  Davenrxirt  has  asked  us, 
the  Congress,  to  investigate  what  ho 
terms  "bureaucratic  interference,"  He 
has  charged  Expediter  Woods  with  con- 
niving with  groups  desiring  continued 
bureaucratic  control  of  local  affairs. 

Another  Los  Angeles  Councilman, 
George  P.  Cronk,  who  sponsored  the 
rent-decontrol  resolution  in  the  council, 
has  ech->ed  Mr,  Davenport's  feelings  and 
.s.ud  the  handling  of  this  matter  indicates 
"how  far  this  great  Nation  has  diifted 
down  the  road  to  socialism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ordinarily  do  not  en- 
courage Cone;ress  to  meddle  in  local  af- 
fairs and  heartily  favor  the  maximum 
amount  of  local  self-government.  I 
know  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way  'I  he  question  that 
has  been  presented  by  this  Los  Angeles 
rent  controversy  is  whether  Federal 
bureaucrats  are  undermining  local  self- 
government. 

When  Congress  enacts  a  law  deHnlng 
clearly  the  powers  and  authority  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  Government, 
we  lire  entitled  to  expt'Ct  the  officials  of 
those  agencies  will  respect  the  U\w  and 
carry   it  out  faitlifully,   as   they  have 


sv.-orn  to  do  when  taking  office  If  offi- 
cials can  connive  with  groups  out-sidf^.the 
Government  who  dislike  the  laws  we  pass, 
if  they  can  engage  in  collusive  steps  to 
use  the  courts  to  prevent  the  Wili  of 
Congress  from  boing  put  into  cfTect.  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  this  House 
are  seriously  challenged. 

This  situation  may  affect  only  one 
city— but  I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the 
Nation — but  the  facts  I  have  just  given 
and  the  statement  I  put  in  the  Record 
2  weeks  aco  seem  sufficient  to  me  to  war- 
rant a.-king  this  House  to  investigate 
these  weird  shenanigans,  to  find  out  if  the 
courts  are  t>eing  used  by  attorneys  who 
are  in  cahoots  to  get  around  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  to  look  uito  the 
motives  and  actions  of  the  parlies  in  this 
imusuai  situation.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  re.solution 
calling  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  conduct  an  lnq;ulry  and 
report  the  facts  back  to  this  Hoase  so  we 
may  decide  whether  further  action  is 
neces.sary  to  see  that  our  statutes  are 
honestly  administered,  whether  our  ju- 
dicial processes  are  being  abused,  and 
whether  our  officials  are  living  up  to  the 
trust  we  put  in  them. 


Mike  Mansfield   Reports  on  Project  Ce- 
▼e'.opments  in  Weitem  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSeENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  mj'  annual  ciLstom,  I  ora  h.ippy 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  appropriations  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  specific  Reclamation.  Bomieville 
Power  Administration.  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  Indian  Office,  and 
Army  Engineers  projects  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. The  time  covered  by  these  ap- 
propriations is  for  the  period  during  my 
service  as  a  Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  Montana  and  follows  up 
similar  reports  sent  out  by  mc  in  previous 
years. 

These  projects,  with  the  coming  into 
western  Montana  of  new  industries  in 
the  Butte-Anacondft  and  Hungry  Horse 
areas,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State,  a  diversification  of 
our  economy,  and  greater  security  foi 
our  people. 

aBCLAMATlON  PROJECTS 

I.  Hun^iM  Horae  project 

194« ft.  700,  000 

1947 867, 210 

\M8.. a.  5C0  000 

1949 14,611. 650 

1950. — -  22,09?    125 

1981 . 29,  5O0,  000 

Total 71,271.»85 
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2.  Canyon  Ferry  project 

1946 e236.  270 

l&il 106.  205 

1948 775.  000 

1949 2.950,  000 

1950 7.  928,  300 

1951 5.  800.000 


Total 17.  795,  775 

3.  Cavyon    Ferry-Great    Falls     transmission 
line  arid  svbstation 

1951 --- --    t365,  000 

4.  Helena  Valley  project 

1948 *29,  000 

1949 21,  030 

1950 .«.      90,  000 

1951 - -1     75.  COO 


Total _ 215,  000 

5.  Jefferson  River  project 

1946 - 

1947 - »25  945 

1948- 80,  000 

1949      82,500 

1950 - - 236,  000 

1951 100,  000 


Total _ 524,  445 

6.  Three  Forks  project 
1946 -w _ - - 

1948''.""""ll-.™"1""-rr.„   $151.  000 

1949  _ 299.600 

1950 104,  000 

1951        116,000 


Total— - 670.600 

7.  Bitterroot    project 

1946 - --- 

1947 - - »89.  238 

1948 -- 

1949 40.000 

1950 50.  000 

1951 — 


Total 179,  238 

8.  Missoula  Valley  project 
1945-47  (completed) $269,355 


Hunrry  Horse-Krrr  No.  1  trans- 
miafloQ  line: 

IvoO....... ««*>•* *••*--- .-*>-• 

1951 

Hunftry  Hon>c-Kerr  No.  7  trans- 
mission line: 

1«0S 

1961 

Eerr-.\DaCDDda  transmission  line: 

1950 

1851 „ 

Kerr-Spokane  tnnmilwtno  line: 

IMO 

1951 

KaH$;ieU  substation  addiUoa: 

r:V1 

lyol 

Korr  jwitcbinK  sUtioa: 

lavi 

1951 

Bonneville  office  for  western 
Moouoa  (Mtimate): 

1980 

1951 


SlftT.  4M 
Completed 


IB8,4m 
«0O.OOU 


Total 5.8W.550 


Cash 


£00.000 

271,130 
3,977,000 

4. 250 
71,000 

4,2S0 
33,000 


30.000 
51,000 


Contrart 
authority 


$40ft.S.V) 
l,O7«.0UO 

S23.000 
3,847.000 

1,  5*4.  4.'in 
835,000 

57,800 


153,  S50 


.  248.  950 


ARMT    ENGINEERS    PROJECTS 

1949:  Orchard  Homes  floi)d-control 

project  (expended  $40.000) $140,000 

1953;  Llbby  Dam— Authorized— May  17.  1950. 
(Estimated     cost.    $220,000,000.     estimated 

capacity,   Sv'iO.OOO   kilowatts). 

INDIAN    OrnCE    PREJECTS 

1    Indian    Tuberculosis    Hospital, 
Warm  Springs: 

1^9  $750,000 

1950--'----"---r-- '^^'  000 


RtTftAL  EUKTRinCATIOW  P»OJECT« 

1.  Ravalli  County  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  CorvalllB,  Mont,  (it  includes  Ravalli 
and  Missoula  Counties) : 


Customers 

Farms 

Amount  of 
loan 

lf<4,V4<; 

S6g 
637 
744 
784 
$00 
$5« 

6U2 
728 
755 
772 
809 

$272,800 

r.M7 

73,000 

I'MH   

150,000 

1V4U 

............ 

ItfiO 

Total 

495,800 

2  Vigilante  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Twin  Bridges  and  Dillon.  Mont,  (it  Includes 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Silver  Bow,  Beaverhead, 
and  Broadwater  Counties)  : 


Custoniprs 

yarnis 

.Amount 
of  loan 

1W.V4C 

I'M? 

1,016 
1,  :si)5 

1,4T4 
1,  M7 
1,630 

645 
&S7 

7S7 
829 

$9>V).000 
405,000 

1!MS 

100,  noo 

1<H«   

278.000 

MtfO 



Total 

1,  74.3. 000 

3,  Missoula  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  Mis- 
soula. Mont,  (it  Includes  Ravalli.  Granite, 
Powell,  Missoula,  Mineral.  ani|i^ake  Coun- 
ties) ; 


Customers 

Farms 

.\  mount  of 
loan 

1943-4fi 

62» 

704 

74S 

30fi 
3:j7 

4fi5 
478 

$505,000 

1»47 

164K 

45a  000 

11>49 

IWO 

19a  000 

Total 

1,115,000 

4  Flathead  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Kalispell,  Mont,  (it  includes  Flathead  and 
Lake  Counties)  : 


Customers 

Farms 

Amount  of 

loan 

194.1-46 

1  ICJ^ 
l.TiS 
1.  •.2( 
1.614 

5-1  1        $413. 7U0 

1W7 

KH»< 

IWJ 

19S0 

7iC' 

84;} 

63.5,000 
iTO.'OM 

Total„ 

1,  21S,  700 

6.  Elmo  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc 
Mont,  (U  includes  Lake  County)  : 

>.,  Poison, 

Customers 

Farms 

.\  mount 
odoan 

1949          

216 
190 

135 
135 

$1  in.  noo 

1950 

23).  000 

Total 

C30.0LI0 

6.  Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  For- 
tine.  Mont,  (it  Includes  Lincoln  and  Flat- 
head Counties).  Construction  not  com- 
pleted: 


Customers 

Farms 

.\  mount  of 
loun 

1(Mti 

»41.%000 

ii*30 

34 

20 

192, 000 

Total 

1 

607,000 

1 

Tniiii«B'$  Tarn-Abooto 


Total-- - --   ^  ^^'  000 

Poison   drainage  project:    1950.       100,000 


In  addition,  funds  allocated  to  the  North 
Idaho  Electric  Cooperative  were  used  to 
energize  lines  and  serve  farms  in  Sanders 
County,  and  funds  allocated  to  the  Park 
County  Electric  Cooperative  were  used  for 
similar  purposes  in  GaUa'ln  County. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

*     HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septeviber  18,  1950 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Earl  Richert,  writing  in  the 
Washington  News,  calls  attention  to  the 
President's  nimble  mental  gyrations.  He 
points  out  simply,  clearly,  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man has,  over  a  long  period,  been  talking 
one  way  and  then  shortly  after  acting 
oppositely.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article: 

Truman's  TuaN-Aaotrrs 
(By  Earl  Richert) 
The  speed  and  frequency  with  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  executes  turn-abouts  on  hired 
hands  and   pclicles  has  sent  this  wisecrack 
on  Its  wav  around  the  Capital  circuit. 

•When  the  President  ma^es  up  his  mind, 
no  power  on  earth  can  keep  him  from  chang- 
ing it." 

Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson's  dis- 
missal is  the  latest  In  a  scries  ol  acU  that 
make  this  wisecrack  appropriate. 

On  August  4.  the  President  said  at  a  press 
conference  that  Secretaries  Acheson  and 
Johnson  would  not  resign  as  long  as  he  was 
President.  On  September  12.  little  more 
than  a  month  later.  Secretary  Johnson's 
letter  of  resignation  was  politely  accepted  by 
the  President. 

That  turn-about,  fast  as  It  was,  was  not  as 
speedy  as  one  the  President  made  In  the  fall 
of  1946  during  the  great  meat  shortage. 

On  September  27  of  that  year,  the  Presi- 
dent flatly  declared  himself  against  re- 
moval of  price  controls  on  meat.  On  October 
14  he  was  on  the  air  announcing  the  removal 
of  all  controls  on  meat. 

Only  last  Thursday.  President  Truman  was 
asked  about  a  story  saying  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton would  be  made  the  over-all  defense  boss. 
That,  said  Mr.  Truman,  was   the  first   he 
had  heard  of  It. 

Saturday  night.  In  his  radio  talk,  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  the  new  powers  pro- 
vided by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
would  be  coordinated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Sectirlty  Resources  Board,  W,  Stuart 
Symington. 

Also  at  last  week's  press  conference  the 
president  was  asked  If  he  had  under  consid- 
eration an  economic  stabili2atlon  agency 
which  would  have  control  over  wages,  prices, 
and  commodities. 

The  President  said  that  was  not  vinder 
consideration  at  the  present  time  and  he 
probably  would  answer  the  question  Satur- 
day night. 

On  Saturday,  he  issued  an  Executive  order 
setting  up  an  Economic  Stabilization  Agency. 
Its  function  will  be  to  guide  voluntary  efforts 
to  hold  down  inflation  and  to  prepare  to  im- 
pose price-wage  ceilings  if,  and  when,  they 
are  necessary. 

M^st  important  turn-about  of  all,  of 
course,  has  been  that  on  far  eastern  policy. 
That  switch  sent  our  tr(X>i>6  into  Korea  and 
the  United  States  neet  to  guard  Formosa,  al- 
though Mr.  Truman  repeatedly  had  indicated 
thai  Formosa  was  not  In  the  United  States 
defense  plans. 

Back  on  December  3,  1948.  Mr.  Truman  said 
Defense  Secretary  James  Forrestal  had  been 
asked  to  stay  In' the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Truman 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  however,  that  all 
persons  at  the  top  level  in  Government 
served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Three  months  later,  on  March  3,  1949,  the 
President  announced  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
had  resigned. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Pre»ident  said  Army 
Secretary  Kenneth  Royall  was  not  resigning. 
On  April  20.  1949.  less  than  2  months  later, 
the  WBtte  House  announced  Mr  Royall's  re- 
tirement. 

And  so  It  go«s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consistency  is  a  necessary 
virtue  for  a  man  who  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  quality  that 
Mr.  Truman  obviously  does  not  possess. 
How  muc^  longer  will  the  peopl3  con- 
tinue to  follow  mis  kind  of  leadership? 


of  the  gross  Injustice  reeultlnR  from  the 
present  situation.  If  Congressmen  return- 
ing to  their  home  districts  to  campaign 
would  ask  their  constituents  whether  voting 
rights  and  home  rule  should  be  restored  to 
the  Nations  Capital,  we  should  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 


Unfioished  Easiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OK   WASHINGTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  13,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Appendi.x  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 

following    editorial    appearing    in    the 

Washlnpton   Post.   September    18,    1950. 

which  I  have  been  asked  to  insert  in  the 

Record: 

Unfinished  Bosinkss 

The  withdrawal  of  11  names  from  the  peti- 
tion to  briiiK  the  home  rule  bill  bo  fore  the 
House  Is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  hope  for  self- 
government  here.  Only  13  more  signatures 
were  needed  to  Insure  action  ou  the  bill  at 
the  present  session.  Now  the  sponsors  of 
home  rule  wUl  have  to  obtain  24  additional 
slgnatiu-ea  to  save  the  bill  from  the  a-shcan 
to  which  the  House  District  Committee  con- 
signed It.  We  hope  tnia  will  not  prove  im- 
possible, but  It  Is  obviuu.s  that  extraordinary 
effuris  will  have  to  be  put  forth  if  the  Rual 
Is  to  be  reached  before  the  present  Congress 

expires. 

All  the  reoaoiis  given  by  the  Represent- 
atives who  chamared  theur  minds  seem  petty 
beside  the  overshadowing  fact  thai  this  Cap- 
ital of  tne  world's  greatest  democratic  power 
Is  denied  any  participation  In  its  own  gov- 
ernment. This  18  not  a  new  issue  thrown  at 
the  Congress  In  the  last  days  ol  the  session. 
It  has  been  kicking  around  Capitol  Hill  lor 
years.  Ir.deed,  the  EiRhtleth  Congress  put  a 
similar  bill  aside  on  the  ground  that  It  did 
not  have  time  for  adequate  discussion. 
Since  then  the  l.ssue  h  is  been  thorou-'hly  ex- 
plored. The  community  has  debated  the  bill 
aiid  expressed  It.s  approval  uy  the  only  means 
available.  The  meaiiure  luis  been  pai..sed  by 
the  Senate:  It  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  written  specifically  to  carry 
out  the  platform  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties.  To  let  It  die  for 
want  of  action  by  the  House  would  be  not 
only  a  gross  waate  of  legislative  time  and 
effort,  but  an  Inexcusable  frustration  of  the 
national  will.  The  same  may  be  said,  of 
couse,  of  the  statehood  bills  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

The  chances  for  any  of  these  bills  before 
ConKreea  Uikes  Its  Ions-postponed  recess  Is 
very  slender.  But  their  eniictment  Is  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  warrant  a  ,Ki«ielectlon 
MsBlon  of  the  present  Congress  even  If  there 
were  no  other  reswon  for  Congress  to  return. 
Inddentiilly.  some  Congressmen  are  likely  to 
bear  from  their  constituents  regarding  these 
bllla.  For  example.  Uie  New  York  Times 
asked  editorially  the  other  day  why  18  Re- 
publicans from  New  York  State  have  failed 
to  sign  the  District  home-rule  dischiu-Re  peti- 
tion. The  Issue  of  ••democracy  In  Washlns- 
ton"  ha«  won  support  m  many  States  because 


Respect  for  the  Law  of  tfie  Land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  Wrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  one  of 
the  great  stabilizing  influences  in  this 
country,  because  it  has  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  the  law.  It  stands  four-square 
in  defense  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  'D.  O  Times- 
Herald  of  S-ptember  18.  1950.  which  re- 
fers to  Fi-ank  E.  Holman.  of  Seattle,  the 
distinguished  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  his  views  with 
referfuce  to  the  United  Nations: 

The  Jotirual  of  the  American  Bar  AsROcla- 
tlon  In  Its  August  and  September  Issues  calls 
attention  to  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  California  State  court  of  appeal  to  re- 
gard to  the  UN  Charter  as  a  self-executing 
treaty  despite  the  specific  disavowal  of  the 
Charter  that  It  so  regard.?  Itself.  The  lethal 
and  constitutional  dangers  of  this  attitude 
are  certain  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
asEoclaUon  at  Its  annual  convenUon,  opeuUi^ 
here  today. 

VOTB   mEFLKCTS    CtHlRKNT    ILLUSION 

An  editorial  In  the  Journal  for  August  Im- 
plies that  the  Senate  was  extremely  shnrt- 
Blghted  when  it  ratified  the  Charter  Ui  1945 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  89  to  2  without 
serious  concern  for  lU  hidden  implications. 
The  vote  was  a  reflection  of  the  Uluslons 
current  at  the  time,  when  internationalists 
were  professing  to  be  certain  that  UN  would 
cure  all  of  the  world  s  evils. 

Since  then  Americans  have  had  an  ex- 
tended opportunity  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  UN  has  not  only  been  incapable 
of  achieving  Its  purposes  of  outlawing  war 
and  guaranteeing  peace,  but  that  It  has 
served  principally  as  a  sounding  board  for 
the  most  flagrant  sort  of  antl-Amerlcan  So- 
viet propaganda. 

These  consequences  would  have  been 
harmful  enough  without  an  American  court 
attempting  to  read  into  the  Charter  manda- 
tory duties  resting  upon  the  United  States 
which  any  reasonable  reading  would  show 
were  not  there.  Such  a  decislnn  was  that  In 
California  rendering;  Invalid  the  States  law 
on  alien  land  holdings,  which  had  been  up- 
held in  a  long  scries  of  decisions  by  the 
Htate  courts  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Conceding  that  the  law  was  constltutloual 
under  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions, 
the  court  still  Insisted  that  the  UN  Charter 
superseded  the  State  constitutions.  The 
argument  turned  on  the  provision  of  article 
VI  of  the  United  States  Constitution  that 
treaties  shall  be  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  Bluie  to  the  contrary  notwlthatandlng. 


MANDATE    NOT    B*tF-KXECtmHG 

The  California  case  involved  land  owner- 
ship by  an  alien  Japanese.  The  court  of 
appeal  contended  that  under  statements  of 
the  UN  Charter  undertaking  to  promote  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all.  without 
discrimination  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or 
religion,  the  American  States  were  obliged  to 
enforce  this  mandate,  whatever  their  own 
laws  might  say. 

Tbe  fact  that  there  was  no  self-executing 
mandate  however.  1«  attested  by  Article  56 
of  the  UN  Charter,  pledging  the  memt)er8 
to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  In  co- 
operation with  the  organization  fcr  the 
achievement  of  purposes.  No  such  action  has 
been  taken  bv  Congress,  although  the  Call- 
fornla  court  brings  in  the  fact  that  a  draft 
covenant  of  human  rights  for  the  world  has 
been  prepared  by  a  UN  agency  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Not  only 
has  this  document  never  been  -^ubmlttod  to 
the  Senate  for  acceptance  as  a  treaty,  but 
the  UN  Social  and  Economic  Council  re- 
cently laid  It  aside  as  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
so  that  It  does  not  even  have  the  approval 
of  UN. 

The  bar  association  editorial  states  that, 
should  the  California  opinion  be  affirmed,  the 
power  of  Congress  and  the  States  to  legislate 
win  be  subordinated  to  a  whole  series  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  which  would  auto- 
matically become  binding  upon  the  United 
States  simply  because  of  some  value  UN 
statement  concerning  them.  The  Truman 
clvll-rlghts  program,  for  e.\ample,  would  al- 
most certainly  come  Into  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  refusal  of  Congress  to  pass  It. 

WOULD   "am    AMTOCA    AWAT" 

Again.  In  Its  September  Issue,  the  Journal 
deals  extensively  with  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  treaty-making  power  constitutes  a 
blank  check  for  writing  a  new  Constitution. 
Prank  E.  Holman  of  Seattle,  the  distin- 
guished past  president  of  the  ABA.  offers 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  revolutionary 
offshoots  that  endanger  the  Republic  as  a 
result  of  UN.  Ke  says  that  if  the  bar  faUs 
to  resist  the  threat  It  will  be  a  criminal  ac- 
complice to  giving  America  away. 

The  interest  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion In  these  grave  matters  Is  heartening  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Nation 
and  the  States,  as  legal  Instruments,  must 
depend  largely  for  survival  upon  the  advo- 
cacy of  our  trained  legal  minds.  If  their 
Integrity  Is  impaired,  the  Nation's  fjver- 
elgnty  wUl  be  gone.  International  bodice, 
rather  than  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  would  then  lesisisV-s 
for  us  all. 


N.  E.  Dodd,  a  Successful  Admini^tafsr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAI.UORNIA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  heard  thnt  the  Food  and  Agricvilture 
Organization  has  to  elect  a  director- gen- 
eral, since  the  term  of  N.  E.  Dodd.  the 
present  director-general,  will  e.xpire  m 
November.  Cousidenug  the  preseiit  un- 
settled world  situation  and  the  fact  that 
the  orsanir^tlon  Is  planning  to  move  its 
headquarters  to  Rome  early  in  1951.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Ed  Dodd  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stay  with  the  ort;aniza- 
tion.    The   United  States  h&z  a  large 
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stake  in  this  international  organization 
and  pays  the  largest  sum  toward  its 
operation. 

I  have  known  Ed  Dodd  most  of  my  life. 
I  know  of  his  successful  farming  opera- 
tions and  of  his  efforts  during  the  past 
25  years  to  improve  the  pxjsition  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  agriculture.  While  he 
was  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  he  served  in  many  posi- 
tioas — the  county  office,  the  State  office, 
in  Washington  as  director  of  the  farm 
program  in  the  13  Western  States,  then 
as  chief  of  the  agency  which  had  the 
major  '■esponsibility  for  food  production 
during  the  war.  and  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  until  1948.  He  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Appropriations  of  both  houses 
many  times  and  I  have  never  talked  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  that  did  not  express 
respect  for  his  great  general  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  lor  his  good 
practical  judgment. 

We  have  voted  a  larjze  appropriation  to 
be  used  in  providing  technical  as.<:istance 
to  underdeveloped  areas.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  will  receive  the 
largest  single  share  of  the  part  of  these 
funds  that  will  be  administered  by  the 
United  Nations,  these  funds  being  in  ad- 
dition to  the  funds  voted  directly  for 
the  FAO  The  object  of  thl.«:  program 
is  to  ttach  underdeveloped  nations  "to 
h?lp  themselves."  to  supply  practical 
plan.?,  along  with  technicians  and  a  small 
amount  of  equipment,  for  improving 
their  agriculture  and  raising  their 
standards  of  living. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  we  will  have  more  confidence  in 
the  success  of  these  programs  if  we  can 
keep  N.  E  Dodd  directing  and  guiding 
them. 


Politics  as  Usual 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NrW   YORK 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Mcnday,  September  18,  1950 

■  hTr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Observer, 
of  Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  on  September  14. 1950: 
Politics  as  Uscai 

Under  the  threat  of  a  new  war  emergency 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  condemn 
the  idea  of  "politics  as  usual." 

V.'hy?  Politics  will  be  a^xjut  as  ustial  this 
fall  and  there  Is  nothing  destructive  nor  tm- 
patrlotlc  about  that. 

When  the  emergency  becomes  so  great  that 
we  cannot  permit  the  democracy  to  function 
with  politics  as  usual  it  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  our  country  and  for  human  rights. 

A  part  of  the  fight  for  human  freedom  Is  to 
keep  politics  as  usual. 

This  vear  we  will  elect  a  State  ticket,  a 
Senator"  and  various  Representatives.  That 
means  the  people  wlU  register  and  go  to  the 
poUina  places.  They  will  govern  themselves 
as  usual  which  means  that  politics  will  be  as 
usual.     When  politics  are  not  as  usual  we 


will  no  longer  have  a  democracy  and  we  will 
no  longer  have  anjrlhlng  worth  fighting  for. 
Let  the  Incumbents  defend  themselves. 
Let  the  aspirants  attack  with  constructive 
criticisms.  Let  the  people  decide.  That's 
democracy.  That's  poUllcs  as  usual.  We 
can't  see  where  there  Is  anything  unpatriotic 
about  It.  Let  there  be  the  usual  number 
of  Investigations.  Inquiries,  and  hearings. 
Keep  the  searchlight  on.  It  Is  our  Govern- 
ment. If  government  by  the  people  be  right, 
and  It  is  right,  no  part  of  government  need 
be  concealed.  If  government  by  the  people 
be  right  In  peacetime  It  Is  right  In  wartime. 
If  the  people  cannot  be  trusted  In  emergency 
they  cannot  be  trusted  at  all.  Politics  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  system  by  which  the 
people  rule  themselves.  Any  time  politics 
departs  from  the  usual  the  people  will  have 
a  right  to  be  more  suspicious  than  usual. 


Communist  Charge  Against  Fanners  Union 
Is  Not  Sabstantiatsd  by  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vi- 
cious attack  was  made  against  the  Fann- 
ers Union  by  one  of  our  Senators,  in 
which  he  charged  that  the  Farmers 
Union  was  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fanners 
Union  and  was  identified  with  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the 
Equity  Society  of  America  and  the 
Equity  Exchange  at  St.  Paul:  I  aided  in 
organizing  the  Farmers  Union,  which 
was  the  successor  of  the  organizations 
above  named. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  sup- 
ported the  President,  as  that  is  their 
perfect  constitutional  right;  they  have 
supported  the  Marshall  plan,  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  and  appropriations  general- 
ly to  prevent  communistic  aggression, 
and  have  ver>'  definitely  fixed  the  blame 
for  the  Korean  invasion  on  Russia.  Does 
that  sound  hke  a  Communist  front?  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  but  that  is  my  right.  In 
presenting  here  the  resolutions  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  in  answer  to  the  irresponsible 
charges  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  approve  that  reso- 
lution on  all  points  mentioned.  Here  is 
the  resolution: 

Tlie  National  Farmers  Union  board  of  di- 
rectors adopted  the  following  statement  at 
a  meeting  in  Denver.  Saturday.  Sep:eiiiber  9. 
1950.  The  board  is  composed  ci  aU  presi- 
dents of  State  Fara-iers  Union  or^anL-satsons. 
"Senator  Bridges  attack  in  the  Senate  on 
the  National  Farmers  Union  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  truth  and  decency 
by  resoning  to  the  tactics  made  infamous 
by  totalitarian  dictators  in  Italy.  Germany, 
and  Russia.  His  assignment  to  such  a  role 
m  the  Washington  drama  of  terrorism  and 
deception  obviously  was  made  because  he  has 
no  Farmers  Union  members  in  his  State,  and, 
therefore,  he  can  safely  pretend  to  bravery 
In  his  name  calling.  Pew  will  envy  him  tbe 
respjonsibility  he  has  accepted  for  this  un- 
savory atuck  on  tbe  second  oldest  farm  or- 


ganization in  the  United  States,  an  organlca. 
tion  whose  basic  political  philosophy  has  Its 
roots  deep  In  the  American  soU  and  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy. 

"The  speed  with  which  fellow  Senators  re- 
pudiated the  charges  made  by  Bamcks  Is 
clear  indication  of  the  lack  of  foundation 
for  the  statements. 

"As  every  honest  observer  knows,  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Is  not  communistic  and  is  not  a 
Communist-front  organization.  Farmers 
Union  officials  on  many  occasions  have  de- 
nounced communism  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  totalitarianism.  For  example,  on  July  29. 
an  official  statement  of  the  President,  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee,  charged 
the  North  Korean  aggressors  had  t>een 
trained  and  agitated  Into  waging  war  on 
South  Korea  by  Ru.ssia. 

"We,  the  democratically  elected  presidents 
of  State  Farmers  Union  organizations,  con- 
stituting the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  and  representing 
more  than  400.000  farm  people,  support  and 
approve  that  declaration. 

"The  Farmers  Union  will  not  be  diverted 
In  Its  determination  to  follow  tbe  cotirse 
It  has  pursued  for  48  years,  that  of  fighting 
for  the  Interests  of  family  farmers,  who  rep- 
resent the  bulwark  of  democracy  in  this 
great  Nation.  We  will  not  be  muzzled  by 
such  vise  of  fear  techniques  of  dictatorship. 

"We  are  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual  citizen,  and  we  will  continue 
to  oppose  any  hysteria-spawned  legislation 
that  threatens  that  freedom  and  dignity. 

"We  are  for  the  Independent  family  farm 
operator,  and  we  will  continue  to  fight  for 
the  Brannan  fsirm  program  and  any  other 
legislation  that  we  regard  as  aiding  family 
farmers. 

"We  are  fCH-  a  healthy  Nation,  and  we  will 
continue  to  fight  for  a  national  health-in- 
surance program. 

"We  are  for  the  strengthening  of  such 
Instruments  of  true  democracy  as  farmer 
cooperatives,  and  we  wUl  continue  to  fight 
the  monopolies  that  seek  to  tear  down  these 
Instruments. 

"We  are  for  genuine  International  collabo- 
ration to  buUd  a  jjeaceful  and  prosperous 
world,  and  we  will  continue  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  United  Nations. 

"We  herewith  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
ideals  of  our  organization  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  answer  any  and  all  attacks  by  build- 
ing a  Farmers  Union  increasingly  more  ef- 
fective for  the  strengthening  of  democracy." 


Retailing  Daily  Praises  Arkansas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Afonday,  September  18.  19S0 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  Earl 
Lilshev,  which  appeared  in  the  Retalhng 
Daily  of  New  York  City,  on  September 
11.  1950: 

Arkansas  Tiavixxk 
(By  Earl  Lifshey) 
Lnru:  Rock.  Akk  ,  September  10.— Its 
high  time  we  big-city  hiUbUlies  stopped 
selUng  Arkansas  so  short.  Even  a  brief  visit 
to  the  pine  tree  State  should  be  enough  to 
convince  any  but  tbe  most  uncomprebend- 
ing  that  tremendously  exciting  things  are 
bappenme  here  and  that  our  traditional  ear- 
toon -concept  of  it  a*  tjelne  primarily  a  place 
of     bare-footed,     mule-riding     mountaineer 
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moonshiners  Is  Jusi  »o  much  mor«  Manhat- 
tan madneu. 

61nce  the  war  Arkansas  has  been  revolu- 
tionising Ita  economy  In  an  effort  to  balance 
lU  •grlculture  with  Industry.  At  long  last 
th»  tremenrtcus  potentials  of  the  State's 
great  natural  resources,  (which  Include  the 
only  United  States  diamond  mlne<  are  being 
recc^lzed.  "Land  of  opportunity"  say  aU 
Arlccnsas  car  license  plates;  "Arkansas  Is  op- 
portunity" say  the  Little  RocJclans  and  a  host 
of  forir.sr  GI's  have  returned  to  seize  their 
share.    The  stctlstlcs  sparSle;  some  samples: 

In  1939  the  SUte  had  1.178  manufacturing 
firms— now  there  are  almost  4,000  wUh  a 
growing  list  of  big  names.  (A  G-M  division 
Just  opened  an  aluminum  auto-parts  pilot 
plant  near  Malvern  )  La£t  year  the  value  of 
manufactured  goods  hit  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars: lumber  production  hit  one  and  one-half 
fcinion  feet  (could  hit  three).  In  1939 
Arkansas  produced  111,500.030  worth  of 
furniture — last  year  It  nearly  doubled  that 
amovmt.  Fifty  percent  of  every  tax  dollar  is 
going  for  schools.  Little  Rock  is  having  the 
greatest  Increase  In  housing  of  any  city  its 
size.  Vigorous  healthy  growth  is  evident 
everywhere — you  can  almost  bear  It. 


Must  We  Change  Our  Mining  Law«?— 
Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  on  the  Confer- 
ence on  Revision  of  United  States 
Mining  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  COMPTCN  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAKO 
m  THE  KOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Government  de- 
partments to  abrogate  the  mine  lode 
location  law  and  in  the  place  of  this  law 
enact  a  mineral  lea'Jinej  system  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  nonmetallic  minerals 
but  also  the  nonferrous  metals  of  all 
classes  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc — and  thereby  taice  away  one  of 
our  last  remaining  birthritrhts  to  pro- 
cure and  own  any  of  the  natural  re- 
sources in  the  public  lands. 

Before  makint  any  of  these  proposed 
changes  in  our  mining  laws.  Congress 
should  give  thoughtful  comideraticn  to 
the  effect  such  a  plan  would  have  on  the 
development  of  our  minin?  industry  and 
the  utilization  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
resources. 

Only  recently.  I  was  IrJormed  that 
leasers  had  been  successful  in  taking  over 
all  the  known  nitrate  depo-sit-s  in  the 
public  lands,  and  thus  had  a  monopoly, 
and  were  charging  exorbitant  prices  for 
nitrate  and  nitrate  fertilizer. 

The  whole  program  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  our  mining  laws  by  these 
Government  departments  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  reported  in 
the  Hearings  on  the  Conference  on  Re- 
vision of  United  States  Minin«  Laws,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  66.  The  re- 
port and  recommendations  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  hcarin;js  by  myself  as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  is  presented  herewith : 
Repoet   or  THE   Chaikmam   of   the   Special 
SuBcoMMrrra  on  Mining  to  the  House 
CoMMrrTEE  OK  Public  Lands 
Hon   J  Hardin  PrrraaoN. 

Chairmen.  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.   C 
Dear    Cm.^trman    Pttekson:     I    have    the 
honor  to  report  to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  the  findings  of 
the    joint    Investigation    conducted    by    the 
members  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcnmmlttee 
and   the   reprefcntatlvcB   of   the   Bureau   of 
Land  Management  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  deposits  on  the  public  lands, 
and  the  effect  ol  the  suggested  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal   mining  laws 
proposed   In  the  memorandum  recently   Is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  tT.nfcrlot  cf  ths  record  of  the  Joint 
hearings  held  In  SpoSane.  Wash  .  on  October 
17  and  18,  1949.  together  with  addenda  and 
mining  Illustrations,  ere  submitted  herewith 
for  the  record  cf  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee and  tho  conrideratlon  of  Congrets. 

Minlnr  in  all  lU  branches  ranks  second  In 
our  basic  Industries.  The  development  of 
the  Nation's  mining  Industry  sines  colonial 
t.mes,  when  the  mother  country.  England, 
forbade  the  American  Colonies  to  manu- 
facture so  much  as  a  horseshoe  or  horseshoe 
rr.il.  has  outstripped  mining  In  every  ether 
country  In  the  world. 

To  the  constructive  Government  policy 
that  gave  this  country  Its  liberal  mining 
laws,  which  stimulated  the  development  and 
utilization  of  our  mineral  resources,  must 
be  credltd  In' a  lar?e  mcnsure  f^e  surc-ssful 
defense  of  our  country,  the  preservation  of 
our  Government,  and  the  present  preemi- 
nent position  this  Nation  has  attained  among 
world  powers. 

No  other  nation,  with  the  possible  cx- 
Ciption  of  Cnnada.  enjoys  the  constructive 
and  liberal  mlrlntr  laws  that  foster  mining 
and  protect  the  rights  of  their  clt'.Z3n8  to 
go  upon  the  public  domain  to  seek,  acquire, 
and  utUlze  min3ral  deposits. 

The  mining  laws  enacted  In  1872  estab- 
lished the  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
our  citizens  could  go  Into  the  unsurveyed 
and  unexplored  rugged  mountain  sections  of 
the  V.'estern  States  to  search  for.  acquire, 
and  perfect  their  rlThta  to  their  newly  dis- 
covered mineral  wealth  by  staklns?  mining 
claims  which  were  theirs  to  hold  a.-*  long  as 
they  complied  with  Government  regulations. 
The  plan  embodied  In  these  Government 
laws  has  worked  so  well  that  mining  Hour- 
Uhes  In  every  State  where  minerals  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  Nation's  factories  and 
Industries  are  abundsntly  supplied  with  the 
minerals  and  metals  used  In  the  fabrication 
of  the  vast  assortment  of  things  used  In 
every  branch  of  human  endeavor. 

It  iK  now  proposed  to  modify  and  chanRe 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  as  set 
forth  In  a  memorandum  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

Without  changing  the  mining  laws,  there 
should  be  a  turn  to  the  Government  p<3llcy 
that  has  been  followed  In  the  past,  of  foster- 
ing and  asslstlnff  mining  development  If 
the  Ic  cation  work  and  annual  assessment 
work  requirements  are  compiled  with,  the 
rights  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  to  own. 
develop  and  patent  mining  claims  will  be 
protected,  and  mining  development  on  pub- 
lic land  win  be  encouraged  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  mining  Industry  wUl 
b«  stimulated. 

The  Government's  constructive  policy  as 
enacted  in  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  min- 
ing laws  were  designed  to  encourape  the 
search  for  mineral  deposits  and  stlmulnte 
mine  development.  This  plan  has  been  car- 
ried  out   by   giving   any  of   Its   citizens   the 


right  to  locate  a  mining  claim  on  public 
land  by  performing  10  feet  of  discovery  work 
on  each  claim  staked  and  the  right  to  hold 
pospesslon  of  the  same  by  expending  HOD 
annually  In  labor  or  Improvement,  and  the 
further  right  to  acquire  title  to  each  claim 
or  group  of  mining  claims  on  which  »5D0 
has  been- expended,  and  fulfilling  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Government  requirement  by 
making  a  final  payment  of  15  per  acre  or 
fraction  of  an  acre  contained  In  each  mining 
claim  patented  to  the  eppUcant. 

Laws  sa-'pending  the  requirements  for  the 
performance  of .  the  annual  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  mining  Calms  were  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  protection  and  t;m- 
poiary  relief  of  mining  claim  owners  In 
meeting  Impossible  labor  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  v.'ar  emergency  and  depressed 
flnancUl  conditions.  This  emergency  relief 
measure  was  not  Intended  to  be  and  should 
not  be  a  permcaeat  Government  policy. 
With  the  expiration  of  this  temporary  law 
and  the  restoration  of  the  requirements  for 
the  performance  of  the  annu:-.!  assecrment 
work  on  unpatented  mining  claims,  much  of 
the  uncertainly  as  to  title  will  b;  removed, 
and  the  stimulus  to  mining  development 
will  be  restored. 

In  considering  the  conditions  affecting  the 
acquisition  and  holding  of  mining  claims, 
and  the  proposed  change  In  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  and  provisions  of  the  mining 
laws  presented  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  It  appears  that  the 
experience  gained  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation's  mining  resources  and  the  facts  re- 
lating to  geological  conditions  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  location,  extent  and  char- 
acter of  mineral  deposits  In  underground 
vein  structures  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  conditions  to  be 
met  in  financing,  exploring,  equipping  and 
op3rating  a  new  mining  property  to  the  pro- 
ducing stage  by  owners  of  moderate  means. 
It  Is  urped  that  the  salient  facts  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  those  In  Government 
departments  responsible  for  ths  formulation 
of  Government  policies  In  planning  for  utili- 
zation of  the  mining  resources  In  the  public 
lands. 

Rarely  do  we  find  pey  ore  in  the  outcrop  of 
a  mineralized  vein  wiicre  these  surface  ex- 
posures have  been  weathered  for  millions  of 
years.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  veins  containing  the  richest 
copper  at  depth  In  Butte  are  exposed  and 
can  be  seen  and  traced  In  the  surface  In  the 
railway  cuts,  and  contain  no  ore  of  value 
In  these  surface  exposures. 

We  know  that  the  deep  explorations  of  the 
minera!l?»d  veins  In  Butte.  Mont.,  and  In  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  In  north  Idaho, 
have  encountered  literally  hundreds  of  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  rich  ore  bodies  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  occasionally  silver 
ore  literally  thousands  of  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Outcrops  or  traces  of  mineralized  veins  In 
our  public  lands  are  usually  found  on  steep 
hillsides  in  rugged,  mountainous  country 
where  the  prospector  or  finder  must  search 
out  the  course  of  his  vein  and  the  existence 
of  ore  deposits  that  may  exist  In  the  under- 
lying rock  formations.  In  many  cases  covered 
over  with  a  dense  growth  of  brush  and  tim- 
ber, and,  In  most  places,  overlaid  with  deep 
deposits   of   loose  earth   and    gravel. 

The  plan  usually  followed  in  exploring  a 
mineralized  vein  by  the  locator,  who  In  most 
cases  Is  a  man  of  limited  means.  Is  to  follow 
the  vein  Into  the  hillside  with  a  mine  Tun- 
nel, with  the  result.  In  most  cases,  that  while 
further  development  Is  encouraged,  little  or 
no  pay  ore  Is  encountered  In  the  mlrerallred 
contents  of  the  vein.  After  th*  first  tunnel 
has  been  extended  at  some  length,  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  explore  the  vein  at  a 
deeper  level  Accordingly  a  second  tunnel  Is 
driven  farther  down  the  hUlslde  where  the 
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mineralization  In  the  veins  mar  be  found  to 
contain  a  series  of  submarglnal  ore  bodies 
within  and  along  the  vein  without  the  dis- 
covery of  pay  ore.  Indications  In  the  vein 
may  encourage  the  owner  to  look  for  richer 
ore  In  the  lower  horizons  of  the  vein  by 
driving  a  still  lower  tunnel,  or  sinking  a 
shaft  and  opening  the  lower  levels  In  the 
mine  by  driving  a  series  of  tunnels  on  levels 
deeper  and  deeper  underground,  where  water 
may  complicr.te  mining  difficulties. 

Once  the  exploration  of  a  vein  structure 
Is  undertaken  by  a  locator  or  a  group  of  In- 
vestors of  limited  means.  In  the  hope  of 
developing  a  paying  mine,  these  owners  may 
continue  to  work  their  claims  year  after 
year,  spending  their  money  to  equip  and  ex- 
plore their  mining  properties  which  usually 
consist  of  a  group  of  unpatented  mining 
Claims.  Until  ore  Is  found  In  paying  quan- 
tities, these  owners  can  111  afford  to  divert 
their  limited  funds,  available  to  continue 
their  search  for  pay  ore,  to  finance  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  patenting  a  group  of  un- 
proven  mining  claims  and  shoulder  the  bur- 
den ol  paying  real-estate  taxes  on  land  where 
paying  ore  may  not  exist. 

■The  proposed  change  in  the  mining  laws 
that  would  force  owners  of  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  to  make  cash  outlays  for  costly 
mining  patents  at  the  end  of  3  years  or  for- 
feit all  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and 
the  money  that  has  been  expended  In  ex- 
ploring a  vein  structure  In  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  on  public  lands,  undertaken  In 
good  faith  by  men  of  limited  means  In  the 
hope  and  expecUtlon  of  developing  a  paying 
mine.  Is  Impractical  and  unfair,  and  will 
seriously  retard  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  our  mineral  resources. 

It  Is  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement that  "In  practice  most  mining 
claims  are  not  located  for  mining  purposes." 
When  consideration  is  given  to  the  cost  of 
labor  In  doing  the  prescribed  10  feet  of  dis- 
covery work,  and  the  annual  assessment  work 
cf  $100  as  a  requisite  of  obtaining  and  hold- 
ing each  unpatented  mining  claim,  and  the 
further  requirement  to  be  met  In  obtaining 
title  by  mine  patent  that  $500  of  work  must 
be  done  on  each  claim  or  group  of  mining 
claims,  with  outlays  to  be  made  for  costly 
surveys  and  legal  service,  and  a  final  pay- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government  of  $3  for 
each  acre  or  fraction  of  an  acre  embraced 
In  a  patented  mining  claim,  we  find  the  effort 
and  expense  of  obtaining  title  to  the  20  acres 
comprised  In  a  mining  claim  Is  on  the  aver- 
age more  cc^tly  than  obtaining  title  to  Gov- 
ernment land  than  under  other  provisions 
of  law  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  pub- 
lic land.  ^    .,^, 

The  tax  revenue  received  from  building 
and  improvements  placed  ou  an  unpatented 
mining  claim,  and  the  real  estate  taxes  on 
patented  mining  claims  paid  each  year  to  the 
county  and  State  where  the  claims  are  lo- 
cated seems  to  be  completely  overlooked. 
Taxes  that  go  to  support  schools,  roads,  and 
other  State  and  county  activities,  as  well  as 
income  taxes  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  those  owning  or  employed  on 
this  class  of  property,  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

In  considering  the  benefits  received  by  the 
schools,  the  county  and  State  governments 
from  the  disposal  of  the  land  and  timber.  If 
any.  the  miner  may  obtain  and  utilize  In  de- 
veloping his  mining  claim,  contrasted  with 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  disposal  of  na- 
tional forest  timber  exchanged  with  privately 
owned  lumber  companies  for  denuded  cut- 
over  stump  lands  In  a  plan  which  operates 
to  take  this  privately  owned  land  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  deprive  the  schools  of  their  25  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  received  under  the  pro- 
visions ol  existing  law  from  cash  sales  of  na- 
tional forest  timber.  It  appears  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  mining  claims  and  patented 


mining  property  far  outweigh  the  bcnefiU 
derived  by  the  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  this  forest  program. 

In  California  where  Government  officials 
are  obstructing  mining  development  by  con- 
testing mine  locations  and  mine  patent  ap- 
plications In  the  national  forest  on  every 
pretext,  many  of  these  mining  locations  have 
been  staked  In  worthless  brushlands.  We 
learn  that  in  making  land  exchanges,  the 
Forest  Service  has  openly  induced  the  lum- 
ber companies  to  retain  the  mineral  rights 
In  the  cut-over  lands  traded  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  standing  timber,  so  the  prospector 
could  be  barred  from  these  reacquired  lands 
for  the  reason  the  minerals  was  In  private 
ownership. 

In  considerino;  the  use  of  public  domain 
for  the  propagation  and  protection  of  wild- 
life and  for  public  recreation,  we  find  there 
Is  little  interference  with  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion by  the  miner  and  prospector  in  the  stak- 
ing and  development  of  mining  claims, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  Isolated 
areas  where  the  public  and  game  can  range 
over  the  surface  at  will.  It  Is  only  after 
paying  ore  Is  developed  and  large  mining 
operations  take  over,  that  Industry  replaces 
the  wilds  that  had  been  frequented  occa- 
sionally by  vacationists  and  wildlife  in  its 
migration. 

In  weighing  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
people  of  this  country  between  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  and  recreational  areas  and 
the  developments  and  utilization  of  our 
mineral  resources,  it  may  tie  pointed  out 
that  both  Manchuria  and  Ethiopia  abound 
In  areas  suitable  for  recreation  with  an 
abundance  of  wildlife,  but  when  these  na- 
tions failed  to  utilize  the  mineral  resources 
and  develop  their  mining  Industry,  they  were 
helpless  when  attacked  and  were  despoiled 
by  the  Invader.  Under  our  system  of  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  a  balance  is 
maintained  between  Industrial  utilization 
and  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional uses. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  list  of  alleged  fraudulent 
mining  locations  In  California,  presented  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  it  seems 
that  there  has  been  a  conflict  between  min- 
ing development  and  forest  conservation, 
with  mining  getting  the  worst  of  It,  due  to 
the  obstructive  program  being  followed  by 
local  Forest  Service  officials'  It  develops 
that  If  the  outcrop  of  mineralized  veins  and 
lodes  which  the  prospectors  were  seeking  to 
locate  did  not  contain  paying  ore  where  an 
outcrop  was  exposed,  these  veins  were  simply 
declared  nonmlneral  by  the  representative  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  by  his  dicta,  they 
were  nonmlneral.  with  the  result  that  the 
exploration  und  utilization  of  Indicated  un- 
derlying mineral  deposits  are  effectively 
stopped. 

The  same  rule  could  have  been  applied  to 
most  of  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  of  many 
of  the  Nation's  famous  ore  producers  that 
contained  little  in  the  way  of  pay  ore  In  the 
outcrop  which  later  have  been  developed  into 
big  mines  by  deeper  exploration.  For  in- 
stance, the  United  Verde  E.\tension,  the  New 
Cornelia,  the  Polaris,  the  original  Anaconda 
at  Butte,  the  Hercules,  the  Independence  on 
Cripple  Creek,  and  thousands  of  other  mines 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

We  know  that  the  autocratic  and  restric- 
tive policy  of  the  Forest  Service  officials  In 
dealing  with  mining  development  through- 
out the  West  has  given  rise  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  bureaucrtic  control. 

The  record  discloses  that  the  Forest  Service 
attempted  to  set  up  a  mine-leasing  program 
for  the  mining  of  nonferrous  metals  in  ad- 
ministering the  lands  reacquired  under  the 
Weeks  law,  and  had  printed  for  distribution 
rules  and  regulations  for  leasing  these  lands 


for  the  extraction  of  metals  and  nonmetallic 
minerals  but  for  some  reason  the  book  con- 
taining these  rules  and  regulations  was  with- 
drawn and  the  leasing  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. 

While  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
mUlions  of  dollars  to  construct  access  logging 
roads  to  isolated  timber  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests,  very  little,  if  anything,  is  bs- 
Ing  done  to  build  mine-access  roads  to 
Isolated  mining  districts  in  the  national 
forests  and  mineralized  public-land  areas. 
In  contrast  to  this  neglectful  policy  as  to 
mining,  cur  neighbor,  Canada,  on  the  north 
appears  to  be  going  the  limit  In  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  development  of  Its  mining 
resources  by  enacting  liberal  mining  laws  by 
providing  geological  advice,  building  mine 
access  trails  and  roads,  and  maintaining  a 
liberal  and  constructive  policy,  governing  the 
issuance  and  marketing  of  mining  securitlss 
and  has  outstrlpjjed  this  country  In  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  their  mining 
resources,  with  a  stimulating  effect  on  Can- 
ada's national  eronomy. 

We  learn  that  when  Canada  expected  and 
prepared  for  a  severe  financial  recession  dur- 
ing the  depression,  years  in  this  country,  the 
Inflow  of  mining  investment  capital  and  the 
outflow  of  mine  production  buoyed  and  sus- 
tained Canada's  national  economy,  and 
spared  the  Dominion  much  of  the  financial 
distress  experienced  at  the  time  in  other 
countries. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  should  be  relieved  of  the  pro- 
prietary complex.  Government  policies 
should  be  formulated  and  laws  enacted  that 
will  convince  the  officials  of  these  Federal 
departments  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
follow  a  policy  of  preserving  and  safeguard- 
ing the  right  of  the  individual  citizen  to  ac- 
quire, develop,  and  utilize  the  natural  re- 
sources In  the  public  domain,  which  have 
been  Intrusted  to  the  ctistody  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  agencies  of  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment. 

The  separation  of  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  of  mining  claims  Is  Impractical 
and  unworkable.  The  locator  or  owner  of 
a  mining  claim  or  group  of  mining  claims 
seeks  the  discovery  and  development  of  pay 
ore.  and  in  making  underground  explorations 
requires  surface  areas  for  the  disposal  of  the 
excavated  material.  He  requires  room  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  mine  buildings.  When 
pay  ore  is  developed  he  requires  large  surface 
areas  for  timberyards  and  the  storage  of  ma- 
terial, mill  sites,  haula^eways  and  miscel- 
laneous passageways,  and  mine  structures. 
It  is  out  of  reason  to  expect  the  operation  of 
a  producing  mine  to  be  confined  to  restricted 
surface  areas. 

The  prop>osal  to  tie  up  as  much  as  2,563 
acres  of  Government  land  In  a  mining  district 
by  a  single  owner  or  company  In  a  geological 
mining  claim  that  may  embrace  several  units 
of  €40  acres  of  land,  without  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  mine  location  law.  ap- 
proaches the  policy  and  plan  being  followed 
in  granting  wholesale  mining  concessions  as 
practiced  in  European,  African,  and  South 
American  countries,  and  Is  contrary  to  sound 
public  policv  and  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
prospector  and  the  average  American  citizen 
and  will  operate  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  to  locate,  develop,  and  procure  title  to 
mineral  deposits  in  unappropriated  pubUc 
lands. 

This  proposed  change  In  the  mining  law 
could  be  used  by  special  Interests  to  tie  up 
all  the  public  land  In  an  entire  mining  dis- 
trict for  a  long  period  of  time  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  miner  prospector. 
^  With  the  abrogation  cf  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen to  obtain  possession  or  title  to  public 
lands  under  the  Homestead  Act  or  the  stone 
and  timber  law.  by  the  provisions  cf   the 
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TaylcM-  Grarlng  Act  we  And  that  practically 
all  of  the  remaining  unappropriated  land  ha« 
been  withdrawn  a.nd  Is  now  embrac*^  within 
the  national  foreats  or  Taylor  grazlni;  dis- 
tricts, and  the  only  cpport  unity  the  averaga 
citizen  ha«  to  obtain  any  public  land  la  to 
And  a  mineral  depo^ilt  and  locate  a  mlnlnij 
claim,  and  now  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment seetu  to  taXe  away  Irom  the  Amertcan 
citizen  thu  last  birthright. 

trCOMMENDATtOJfS 

In  reviewing  the  Federal  mining  laws  and 
the  stimulaUng  effect  of  the  application  of 
these  HwB  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  development  and  utilization  of  the 
Nations  mineral  resources,  we  concur  with 
the  Hcx»ver  Cocnmlasicn  In  their  recom- 
mendation which  states:  •The  mineral  pat- 
ent system,  under  which  outright  ownership 
of  mines  can  be  acquired,  has  remained  un- 
changed since  Its  enactment  on  May  10. 
1872.  Under  It.  proepectlng  of  the  public 
domain  has  been  extensive  Protection  has 
been  assured  to  claims  on  which  a  dlscovory 
has  been  madv?  while  exploration  and  de- 
velopment to  establish  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery were  carried  on.  The  discoverer  has 
been  eventually  rewarded  by  grant  of  title 
by  patent  to  a  holding  of  prescribed  size. 
The  system  has  worked  well,  and  the  com- 
mittee favors  the  retention  of  location  and 
patenting  for  the  miaerdl  deposlU  to  which 
It  new  applies   " 

Your  committee  further  recomaiends  that 
In  the  llgLt  of  present-day  mining  experi- 
ence In  the  discovery  of  extensive  ore  de- 
po«lU  that  have  no  surface  exposure.  w« 
recommeud  that  the  validity  of  mining 
claims  in  mluer(Uli«d  dlstrlcU  or  adjacent 
to  proven  miaes  be  recv>gnlzed  without  tho 
requirement  of  discovery  of  valuable  min- 
erals, so  that  ground  without  surface  ex- 
posures or  other  positive  evidence  of  ore  or 
other  valuable  mineral  deposlu  can  be  ac- 
quired and  explored  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  mining  law^s. 

To  avoid  ccjnfuslon  and  vmcertalnty  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  appropriations  of 
public  lands  we  further  recommend  that  the 
provialons  of  of  the  Federal  mining  laws 
be  amended  to  provide  that  mine  location 
notices  filed  for  record  with  the  county  re- 
corder, after  being  recorded  in  the  county 
where  the  mining  claims  are  located,  be  for- 
warded to  the  nearest  Federal  land  office  for 
recckrdlng  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
nwnt. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  mineralized  areas  of  the  public 
lands  in  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountain- 
ous areas  of  the  country  are  embraced  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests  and 
tliat  tne  development  of  the:  e  nilaes  is  de- 
pendent in  a  large  measure  on  the  policy  of 
the  Forest  Service,  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  a  division  of  mining  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Forest  Service  In  charge  of 
competent  mining  executives  or  experienced 
mining  rnglneers,  so  that  the  Government's 
mining  resources,  discovered  and  undiscov- 
ered, within  the  national  forest  land  may  be 
given  proper  consideration  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  foresu  and  the 
taiocatkin  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
utinsatlon  and  development  of  the  natural 
rcBources  within   the   national   forest. 

Recognl^ug  the  need  for  tin  active,  pros- 
perous, and  productive  mining  Industry  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  national  defense,  we  recom- 
mend and  urge  the  restoration  of  a  liberal 
frxt  eoDfltructlve  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative policy  in  fostering  and  encouraging 
the  continued  development  of  our  mining 
Industry. 

BespectTuUy  submitted. 

COMPTON    I.    Whttt, 

Chairman.     . 


CaTcadish  W.  Cannoa,  United  States 
Minister  to  Syria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  trrAjB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATIS 

Monday.  Sej^tember  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20 »,  2950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nonai- 
nation  of  Cavendish  W.  Cannon,  to  be 
United  Stat-es  Minister  to  Syria  and  for 
other  ambassadorial  duties.  The  nomi- 
nation was  acted  upon  so  rapidly  that  I 
did  not  get  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  .say 
about  Mr.  Cannon,  one  of  Utah's  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  He  Ls  highly  re- 
garded. He  is  a  career  diplomat,  who 
has  served  faithfully  and  loyally,  and 
with  great  efflciency  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  His  last  assignment  was  as 
Amba.s.«ador  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcokd.  two  editorial,  one  entitled, 
"One  of  Utah's  Famoios  Sons  Is  an  Able 
Diplomat,"  publL-ihcd  in  the  Salt  Lal:3 
Tribune  of  September  14,  1950,  and  the 
other  entitled  "Cavendish  W.  Cannon 
Goes  t6  Syria,"  publi.^hed  In  the  Silt 
Lake  Dcseret  News  of  S?ptembjr  14,  1950. 
Both  editorials  deal  wilh  Mr.  Cannon's 
appointment. 

There  beine:  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  September 

14,  19501 

One  or  Utah's  Famous  Sons  Is  an  Ablz 

DlPI-OMAT 

The  active  and  dl.stlnRUlFhed  son  of  Utah 
who  has  received  ci^mmendatlou  and  ad- 
vancement In  the  diplomatic  service  during 
the  past  2  years  has  been  asslgnrd  to  an 
important  pjst  In  the  Middle  East,  where  his 
exceptional  qualifications  are  especially 
needed. 

As  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  ne  was  In- 
Etrumental  In  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Tito  regime  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  Soviet  Union  from  adding  an- 
other power  to  lU  galaxy  of  Katellttea.  Re- 
cently he  was  assigned  to  a  »1d»?r  sphere  of 
action  as  a  member  of  the  National  Planning 
Bccrd,  a  department  that  molds  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Republic. 

According  to  a  press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington, he  was  chcsen  for  this  position  be- 
cause of  his  wide  and  practical  background 
of  dealing  with  the  peoples  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  combatin^t  the  Influence  of  Soviet 
propagandists  In  that  critical  area.  "The 
appointment  gave  htm  the  title  of  chief  po- 
litical consultant  for  Europe  and  the  Near 
E^ast.  although  Mr.  Cannon's  assignment  vir- 
tually covers  the  entire  globe,"  said  the 
announcement. 

Word  has  Just  been  received  that  Caven- 
dish Wells  Cannon.  Utah's  astute  State  De- 
partment trouble-shtiOtcr,  has  been  given  a 
new  as6l^;nment  to  one  of  the  hot  sp<  ts  of 
the  globe.  The  President  has  nominated 
him  to  represent  this  country  In  Syria,  where 
another  uprising  similar  to  that  In  Korea  is 
threatened. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Cannon  will  be  able 
to  avert  another  local  war  wuile  police  forces 


of  the  United  Nations  are  trying  to  quell  th« 
communistic  disturbance  In  Asia. 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Dcseret  News  of  Septem- 
ber   14,   18501 

CAVOfDisH   W.   Cannon    Gora   to    Stxia 

Cavendish  W  Cannon,  former  United  States 
Amhasfador  to  Yugoslavia,  and  more  recently 
a  member  of  the  planning  board  of  the  Stats 
Department  In  Washington.  D  C  .  has  been 
appointed  as  United  States  Minister  to  Syria. 

Cavendish  W.  Cannon  makes  national  and 
international  news.  He  Is  one  of  the  tru!y 
experienced  and  efficient  career  diplomats  In 
the  service  of  this  Nation,  and  has  been 
assigned  some  of  the  most  tricky  and  dmcult 
responslbllltU^fi  that  could  fall  on  men  in  for- 
eign service  He  got  his  European  back- 
ground through  19  years  In  the  United  States 
consular  re'vlce.  much  of  which  was  as  vice 
consul  in  Sofia.  Bulgarl.i.  during  the  thirties 
when  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
listening  posts  on  the  Communist  fringe 

His  transfer  to  the  State  Department,  and 
his  service  a.'s  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  fol- 
lowed. He  has  reprerented  the  United  States 
in  vital  conferences  at  Moscow,  at  Potsdam, 
and  In  London. 

Of  special  personal  interest  U  the  fact  that 
Cavendish  Cannon  grew  up  right  here  in  Salt 
Lake  City  He  Is  a  son  of  the  late  J'^hn  Q. 
Cannon,  long-time  editor  of  the  Dewret 
News,  and  a  grandson  of  Oeorge  Q  Cannon, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church 

His  personal  connections  with  Utah  are  In- 
teresting, but  not  nationally  Important  Hl« 
Svrlan  appointment  Is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, as  affairs  In  the  Middle  East  are  threat- 
ening to  come  to  a  boll,  and  a  man  of  Caven- 
dish Cannon's  sound  er.psr'.ence  and  proven 
Judgment  Is  needed  In  such  a  post. 


Financial  Kelp  Now  Essential  to  Natioa'i 
Medical  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/-RKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wisrnNsiN 
:N  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATTVES 

Thursday.  Sevtrmber  14.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
lig^ht  of  the  recent  third-round  defeat 
in  committee  of  legislation  to  provide 
urc'f'ntly  needed  Federal  aid  to  the  med- 
ical and  health- training  instltuUons  of 
our  ccuntry,  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Financial  Help  Now  Essential  to 
Nation's  Medical  Schools'  by  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Rusk,  veteran  New  York  Times 
medical  reporter.  New  York  Sunday 
Times,  September  17.  1950,  is  particu- 
larly relevant  reading  for  Members  of 
the  Conaress.  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows : 

Financial  Heip  Now  Essentiai.  to  Natton's 
Medical  Schools — College  Faciutiis 
Keep  Up  With  FopfLATioN.  Btrr  T«ainino 
Costs  Go  Up  More  R.'.piolt 

(By  Howard  A.  F.Ufkl 

This  month  about  7.000  fortunate  yotmg 
men  and  women  will  start  their  first  year  of 
medical  school.  They  are  fortunate  be- 
cause they  were  chosen  from  the  24.434  per- 
sons who  applied  last  spring  to  an  average 
of  three  or  four  different  med.c:il  schools. 
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Upon  first  glance  it  appears  paradoxical 
that  cries  are  heard  In  many  quarters  for 
more  and  more  physicians,  and  legislation  is 
being  enacted  to  draft  doctors  lor  the  Armed 
Forces,  while  thousands  of  prospective  young 
students  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
studying  medicine. 

This  view  was  taken  last  January  at  a 
meeting  In  Cincinnati  of  the  academic  deans 
of  several  colleges  and  universities  whose 
actions  Indicated  that  they  believed  there 
was  a  serious  shortage  of  doctors  that  there 
was  insufficient  competition  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  education  or  medical  service 
and  that  research  suffers  because  thousands 
of  qualified  young  men  and  women  do  not 
get  into  medical  school.  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  not  so  simple  as  this 

Today  In  the  United  States  there  are  72 
medical  schools  and  7  schooip  of  basic  medical 
sciences.  These  '9  schools  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  25.103  students  last  year.  This 
Is  compared  with  66  class  A  medical  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  12,530  students  in 
1910;  70  class  A  medical  schools  with  an  en- 
rollment of  12.559  in  1920;  76  approved  medi- 
cal schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  21,597 
In  1930.  and  77  approved  medical  schools  with 
21,371  studenU  In  1940. 

COST    or    XDtTCATlON    MOUNTS 

with  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, there  has  been  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  medical  education. 
Comparative  data  show  that  the  educational 
expense  of  medical  schools  nearly  doubled 
between  1941  and  1948.  In  that  period  the 
depression  of  the  1930'g  and  later  Increased 
taxation  resulted  In  less  private  funds  avail- 
able for  endowment. 

One  large  medical  school  estimates  that 
It  now  costs  nearly  I14.0C0  to  train  a  medical 
Student  for  4  years.  Tuition  fees  covered  70 
percent  of  the  costs  of  medical  education  la 
1910.  but  they  account  for  less  than  25  per- 
cent at  present,  for,  obviously,  the  current 
high  costs  of  medical  education  cannot  be 
borne  by  the  students.  The  council  en 
medical  agencies  and  hospitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  reported  recently 
that  budgets  of  medical  schools  for  1950-51 
totaled  about  »76, 500,^00.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $19,500,0C0,  or  42  percent,  In  the 
last  4  years 

Recently  the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  voted  9  to  8  to  table  a  bill  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  the  operation  of  medi- 
cal schools  and  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment Following  this  action.  Representative 
ANDRrw  BIEMILLER,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
introduced  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  9508)  that  pro- 
vides »1 5.000.000  a  year  for  a  5-year  period 
for  construction  grants  to  educational  Insti- 
tutions in  the  health  fields.  This  bill,  which 
was  tabled,  side-steps  the  controversial  issue 
that  Federal  grants  lor  operations  might  lead 
to  Federal  control.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  both  construc- 
tion and  operational  grants. 

Even  if  unlimited  funds  were  made  avall- 
ab'e  for  medical  education,  this  alone  would 
not  make  it  possible  for  all  who  wish  to 
attend  medical  school,  for  there  are  the  in- 
terrelated problems  of  laboratory  facilities, 
clinical  training,  teaching  personnel  and 
other  factors  that  make  medicine  the  most 
complex  of  professional  courses, 

SCHOOL     FACILrrrES     KEEP     PACE 

Despite  these  dlfUculties,  the  opportunity 
to  study  medicine  in  approved  medical 
schools  has  practically  doubled  in  the  last 
40  years,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the'  growth  in  population.  This  week's  Is- 
sue of  the  .'lurnal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reports  that  the  number  of  fresh- 
men medical  students  increased  last  year  by 
5.3  percent  to  7.042.  This  is  a  17  percent 
Increase  over  the  average-size  freshman  class 
In  the  10  years  preceding  World  War  II. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  Is  real,  but  not  as 
acute  as  some  alarmists  would  indicate.    The 


new  doctor  draft  legislation  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  equitable  system  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  not  primarily 
because  of  an  over-all  shortage  of  doctors. 
With  the  closing  of  a  number  of  Inferior, 
second-rate  medical  schools  during  the  pe- 
riod of  1904-14,  the  number  of  physicians 
to  100,000  jDopulation  in  the  United  States 
declined  from  149  in  1909  to  125  In  1929, 
Since  1929,  the  ratio  has  risen  steadily,  un- 
til today  it  is  133- 

At  the  same  time,  however,  specialization. 
Increased  research,  higher  standards  of  care, 
better  distribution  of  services,  and  new  pro- 
grams such  as  industrial  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health  have  created  a  need  for  more 
doctors.  As  our  national  Income  is  at  the 
highest  level  in  history,  more  people  have 
the  funds  to  buy  the  medical  service  that 
thev  need. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  medical  schools 
are  to  maintain  even  the  present  quality 
of  medical  education,  much  less  expand  to 
meet  the  present  shortage  of  doctors,  they 
must  have  financial  help.  In  view  of  the 
present  national  emergency,  differences  must 
be  resolved  and  action  taken,  for  some  type 
of   Federal   aid   is   an   urgent   necessity. 


expert  fact  tnders.  That  Dr,  Brossard.  a 
Republican  member,  has  worked  primarily  as 
an  economist  interested  In  the  national  wel- 
fare Is  Indicated  by  the  widespread,  bipar- 
tisan support  accorded  him.  This  Is  no  time 
to  lose  such  experienced  men  from  the  public 
service.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
wUl  confirm  the  nomination  before  adjourn- 
ing. 


Another  Look  at  the  Tariff  Ismc 


Appotntmeat  of  Edgar  B.  Brottard  as 
Member  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
CommisstoB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or   CTAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  \ppenciix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Brossard  Nomination,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1950,  commenting  on  the 
nomination  of  Edgar  Bernard  Brossard 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Brossards  nom- 
ination was  confirmed  last  Friday, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brossard   Nomination 

President  Truman  was  well  advised  to  re- 
appoint Edgar  B  Brossard  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. The  nomination  had  been  held 
up  for  many  weeks  and  rumors  had  spread 
that  it  would  not  be  made.  Dr.  Brossard 
was  an  economist  for  the  Commission  be- 
fore he  was  advanced  to  a  commissionershlp 
25  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  gained  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  country's  economic 
problems  and  an  Invaluable  experience  In 
fact-finding  and  laying  the  economic 
groundwork  for  governmental  policies.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  the  Commission,  he 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
interdepartmental  group  responsible  for  the 
scientific  and  cultural  cooperative  program— 
the  forerunner  of  point  4.  He  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Geneva  and  Habana  Confer- 
ences at  which  the  charter  for  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  was  worked  out. 
The  high  quality  of  his  work  is  attested  by 
the  endorsement  given  him  by  many  agri- 
cultural, business  and  labor  organizations 
and  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
both  political  parties  from  the  11  Western 
States. 

While  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  a  biparti- 
san body,  Its  work  calls  for  economists  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLJiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
herewith  an  article  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  journal  of  the  United 
Cement,  Lime,  and  Gypsum  Workers 
Union,  A.  P.  of  L„  by  O.  R.  Strackbcin, 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor-Man- 
agement Council  on  Porcign  Trade  Pol- 
Icy  which  deals  with  the  Nation's  exist- 
ing tarifl  problems. 

This  Is  an  objective  and  thoughtful 
discussion  of  an  Important  issue,  one 
bound  to  become  even  more  important 
when  the  present  emergency  ends  and 
wa  turn  back  to  normal  times. 

The  article  follows: 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  tariff 
question.  It  U  necessary  to  understand  the 
reason  for  trade  among  the  nations  in  the 
first  place.  The  fact  1«  that  nations  do  not 
produce  all  of  their  requlremenU  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  commodities.  There  is  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  some  nations  produce  some 
Items  which  other  nations  need  but  which 
the  latter  themselves  do  not  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nations  that  have  a  scarcity 
of  particular  products  may  produce  other 
products  which  other  nations  reqtilre  for 
their  own  economy.  Under  those  clrctim- 
stances.  the  natural  basis  of  trade  exists. 

The  first  nattiral  development  then  Is  foe 
each  nation  to  import  these  commodities 
which  they  themselves  do  not  produce  or 
produce  in  a  quantity  which  is  not  svifflclent 
for  their  requirements.  The  theory  of  free 
trade.  In  fact.  Is  based  on  this  kind  of  dis- 
position of  resovu-ces  among  the  vaiious  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  basic  concept  of  free  trade  consist* 
of  each  country  producing  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  it  Is  best  fitted  and  to  Import 
from  other  countries  commodities  which  the 
other  countries  produce  to  better  advantage. 
The  theory  is  that  in  this  way  each  nation 
will  devote  Its  economic  energies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodities  and  the  goods 
for  which  it  Is  best  fitted  and  to  draw  from 
other  countries  those  goods  and  commodities 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  Asfcuming 
that  all  nations  act  on  this  principle.  aU  the 
peoples  in  this  world  wotild  be  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  end  of  greatest  possible  pro- 
duction in  each  country. 

This  is  an  idealistic  economic  concept  and 
was  propagated  particularly  by  the  British 
political  economists  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  England,  under  this 
theory,  became  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
By  drawing  their  raw  materials  from  other 
countries  and  taking  them  Into  England  and 
fabricating  them  and  then  exporting  the 
finished  products  to  other  countries  which 
were  not  Industrialized,  England  was  able  to 
build  up  a  very  strong  and  prosperous  econ- 
omy. This  theory  which  fitted  so  weU  the 
British  economy  was  in  a  sense  lmpOTt<d 
into  the  United  States  and  was  taught  In  the 
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coIlegM  and  universities  and  partJcu'.arly  In 
the  schools  of  economics  of  such  Institutions. 
It  became  apparent  In  a  yer>-  short  period 
of  time,  however,  that  the  United  States  was 
In  a  different  position  from  that  of  England 
in  the  days  when  she  w«s  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  wy  a  youn? 
country  and  had  few.  If  any.  Industries  and 
Imported  most  of  the  manufactured  and  fin- 
ished products  which  she  needed  from  Ent;- 
land  and  the  other  European  countries.  In 
order  to  build  up  her  own  IndUBtry.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  erect  certain  barriers 
against  imports  from  abroad  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Industries  in  this  country  which 
were  only  pettmi;  under  way  and  did  not 
have  the  advantages  of  the  siUlls  and  ma- 
cUnary  whkrh  had   already   been  developed 

Under  this  system  of  protecUon,  the  United 
Stales  did  develop  In  time  Into  an  Industrial 
nation.  There  was  some  inconvenience  to 
this  system,  however,  because  m  the  United 
States  industrial  activity  was  confined  con- 
siderably to  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Southern  States  were  primarily  a^rlcul- 
tuml  In  character  and  It  soon  dawned  upon 
them  that  the  prices  which  they  paid  for 
manufactured  producU  produced  In  the 
Northeru  States  were  somewhat  high  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  the  industries  were  pro- 
tected by  a  high  tariff.  As  a  result,  the 
Southern  States  tended  more  and  more 
toward  the  Idea  of  free  trade,  while  the 
northern  Uidustrlal  States  Insisted  upon 
protection. 

BECOMES   POUTICAL 

It  was  not  long  before  the  tariff  became  a 
political  Issue  upon  this  basis.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  everyone  knows,  associated 
Itself  with  the  free-trade  philosophy,  whereas 
the  Republican  Party  was  dedlcuted  to  the 
idea  of  protection.  This  political  division 
continued  through  the  end  of  the  century 
and  on  each  occasion  that  the  Republicans 
came  into  power,  a  new  tariff  bill  was  brought 
up  and.  In  general,  the  tendency  was  either 
to  Increase  the  tariff  or  to  bring  additional 
Items  under  tariff  protection.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Democrats  came  Into  power, 

their  first  step  was  to  lower  the  tartfTs  exist- 
ing at  the  time  they  came  Into  jjower. 

This  alternation  of  high  and  low  tariffs 
continued  through  the  W<x)drow  Wilson  ad- 
ministration, through  the  CooUdge  and 
Hoover  administrations.  With  the  advent 
of  the  New  Deal,  the  previous  philosophy  of 
free  trade  was  again  embrncf'd  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  but  on  a  somewhat  dlfferetit 
basis  from  the  previous  system.  The  Id^a 
was  launched  that  world  trade  could  be  freed 
of  barriers  by  a  system  of  reciprocal  trade 
aerrements.  Since  1934  some  forty-odd  trade 
affre^ment*   have    been    negotiated    by    the 

United  States,  and  the  tariffs  on  the  whole 
and  on  the  average  have  bet- n  decreased  by 
some  50  percent. 

Tlie  question  now  arises  whether  these 
tariff  reductions  have  gone  too  far  or 
whether  they  have  not  been  carried  to  the 
extent  that  they  might  be,  or  whether,  hav- 
ing gone  far  enough,  they  should  now  be 
halted. 

rare  TRADB 

Oolng  back  now  to  the  theory  of  free  trade. 
there  are  several  observations  that  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  la 
the  flrst  place,  the  United  States  does  honor 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  the  total  of 
two-thlids  of  Its  imports  each  year.  During 
the  past  40  years,  from  60  to  65  percent  of 
oxir  total  Imports  have  come  In  free  of  duty. 
The  items  that  are  free  of  duty  consist  largely 
oif  raw  materials  and  other  conim<xiltlca 
which  are  not  easily  produced  In  the  United 
States  or  could  not  be  produced  without  sac- 
rlflciiig  economic  principles  Among  the 
Itcnui  that  are  Imported  free  of  duty  are 
•uch  commotlltles  as  cuffee,  tin.  rubber,  ba- 


nanas, undressed  furs,  hides  and  skins,  news- 
print. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Items  which 
are  produced  abroad  but  which  are  also  pro- 
duced In  this  country,  but  upon  which  we  do 
Insist    upon    having   some   tariff   protection. 
Now,  what  Is  the  basis  for  this  protection? 
The  basis  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  advantage 
which    ether    countries    have    competitively 
over  the  United  States  In  the  production  of 
these  goods,  lies  not   In  any  advantages  of 
soil   or  climate   or  skill   In  the   country   of 
origin,   but   rather   In   the   fact   that   other 
countries,     without     exception,     pny     lower 
wages  than  arc  paid   In  the  United   States. 
In  other  words,  the  principles  of  free  trade 
as  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  other  political  economists  do  not 
really  call  upon  us  to  import  items  In  which 
other  counules  merely  possess  an  unfair  eco- 
nomic advantage      So  long  as  the  sdvantape 
enjoyed  by  other  countries  consists  In   the 
mere  fact  that  they  pay  lower  wages  thAn 
those  prevailing  In  this  country.  It  c.innot 
be  said  that  we  violate  the  principles  (  f  free 
trade  when  we  seek  to  place  those  commodi- 
ties   on   a    competitive    parity    In    our    own 
market. 

The  question  remains  whether  or  not  the 
competitive  advanUge  which  Is  derived  from 
lower  wages  than  those  prcvallliiK  In  this 
country  Is  really  one  that  can  be  Justifled. 
It  Is  usually  said  that  the  coiii;umers  lu  this 
country  are  entitled  to  the  cheaper  products 
which  are  thus  made  available  to  them,  per- 
mitting them  to  make  certain  savings  In 
their  dollars  and  to  take  these  savings  and 
buy  other  commodities.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  siid  that  the  political  econo- 
mists who  enunciated  and  eUborated  on  the 
theory  of  free  trade  did  ntn  Uke  Into  con- 
sideration the  disparity  in  waces  prevailing 
in  the  different  nations.  No  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  at  ail  to  this  dif- 
ferential. 

Tlie  very  New  Deal,  which  e.<;poused  the 
reciprocal  trade  acrreements  protrram  was  re- 
sponsible In  great  part  fi)r  making  this  coun- 
try and  perhaps  other  countries,  wage  con- 
Bclou«.  This  consciousness  was  carried  to  the 
extent  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
national  minimum  wage  legislation  was  to 
protect  those  employers  who  pay  high  rates 
In  wages,  against  the  type  of  competition 
which  bases  Its  advantages  on  lower  wage 
payments.  Employers  who  engaged  union 
labor  found  themselve.s  at  a  great  dlsadvan- 
tai;e  when  they  were  exposed  Ui  competition 
from  employers  who  were  not  unluulzed  or 
who  paid  In  some  Instances  sweatshop 
wages.  It  was  realized  that  high  wage  stand- 
ards could  not  be  maintained  under  ruch 
conditions.  As  a  result,  the  Ktea  of  estab- 
lishing natlomd  mlnuuum  wagM  OMd*  iMftd- 
way  and  wa^  finally  enacted  into  law. 

PAUTIZS    ESTABLISHED 

About  the  s.imc  time  afertlon  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  fi'rm  prices  had  a  tendency 
to  fall  below  the  price  level  of  manufactured 
goods.  As  a  result,  the  principle  of  price 
parities  v.as  established  and  was  recognized 
as  a  national  institution.  The  system  of 
price  8upiX)rts  was  enacted  and  Is  still  In 
effect.  Thus  otir  economy  was  bolstered  both 
in  the  field  of  wages  and  In  the  field  of  farm 
prices.  Neither  the  Industrial  labor  nor  the 
agricultural  segment  of  ovir  economy  was  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  balance  and  thus 
upset  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Straiigely  enougli,  our  economy  was  to  te 
exposed  without  benefit  of  such  protective 
measures  to  the  undermining  competitive 
Influences  of  imports  which  derived  their 
principal  advantage  from  low-wage  scales. 
Thiw  the  domestic  producer  Is  protected  from 
the  Influences  of  low  wages  paid  within  our 
owu  country,  but  is  to  be  subjected  to  unfair 
competition  from  abroad.  Why  It  should  he 
thought  necessary  to  set  up  protective  meas- 
ures wUhin  our  own  country  while  exposing 


our  producers  to  the  same  kind  of  competi- 
tion from  other  countries,  often  In  a  much 
more  -erlous  form  than  any  experienced 
within  our  oa-n  country.  Is  somethlne  of  a 
mywterv.  As  economic  phlloBophy,  this  seems 
to  be  entirely  contradictory 

In  answering  this  charge  of  contradiction, 
the  supporters  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram  maintain   that  the  United   States   can 
outproduce    all    the   other   countries   of    the 
world  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
forelcn  competition     It  Is  true,  of  course  that 
the  United  States  can  and  does  outproduce 
other  countries  In  the  mass-production   In- 
dmtrtes.     Tn  the  productl  m  of  automobiles, 
steel     electrical    equipment    and    appliance* 
we   have   no   peer   anywhere    In    the    world. 
However    there  are  numerous  smaller  Indus- 
tries which  supply  us  with  a  wide  variety  of 
products  that  we  need  In  this  country  and 
which  we  consume  from  coast  to  coast,  that 
do    nf  t    have    the    advantage    of    mnm    pro- 
duction.   This  Is  simply  In  the  nature  of  the 
care.     Consumption  Is  not  sufficiently  lar^e 
to  permit   the  Installation  of  mass-produc- 
tion Bvstems  or  the  vanety  of  tne   products 
Is  so  great  that  thev  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  this  type  of  production.    We  have  only  to 
mention    such    pn>duct«    as    toyn.    scientific 
Instruments,    pottery,    glassware,    hardware, 
pharmaceutical   Items,   and   many   others   to 
be  reminded  that  not  all  of  our  IndusUlea 
consist  of  production  line  types.     In  other 
words,  the  advantages,  the  economic  advan- 
tages, of  mass  prodtiction  do  not  e.xt«nd   to 
all    of    our    Industries.     It    is    In    this    wide 
variety  of  miacellaneoua  lndU£Uie«  that  the 
Impact  of  foreign  competition  makes  Itself 
felt. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  these  indus- 
tries pay  wages  that  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  paid  In  the  mass-production  ia- 
du.strles.  Unless  some  form  of  protection 
Is  granted  these  industries.  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
kind  of  competition  they  will  he  called  upon 
to  meet  If  the  Urlffs  are  cut  below  a  point 
which  will  guarantee  competitive  parity  In 
this  country  with  Imported  products.  Tjpl- 
cally  the  mearures  of  protection  which  we 
have  historically  tised  have  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  the  tariff  either  In  the  form  of  ad 

valorem  rates  or  In  the  form  of  specific  rate* 

or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Other  nations 
have  xued  many  other  forms  of  protection, 
among  them  Import  quotas.  Import  Ucenaaa, 
exchange  controls,  barter  arrangements,  and 
many  other  related  devices. 

QUOTA  aaasiEEs 
Ovir  State  Department  U  on  record  before 
all  the  world  to  th"^  effect  that  qvinlas  are 
the  wjrst  form  of  trade  barriers.  Thus  the 
United  States  has  condemned  out-of-hand 
all  forms  of  qtiota  regardless  of  their  char- 
acter. This  has  been  most  uitfortunate  It 
has  be«"n  most  untortunate  because  quotas 
need  not  neces.sarily  be  restrictive  of  trade. 
They  need  not  necesfarily  act  as  a  trade 
barrter  and  can.  in  fnct,  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  our  own  pnxlvicers  as  well  as 
forelKn  i>roduoerB.  and  foreign  exporter?  I 
suggest  that  the  State  Department  has  taken 
an  extremely  narrow  vlrw  of  the  case 

Quotas  may  f)e  devised  a-hlch  beir  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  past  Imports  and  past  con- 
sumption and  production  In  t.^ls  country 
by  the  utilization  of  which  pr<.xlucts  could 
be  brought  into  this  country  without  re- 
stricting their  comparatively  free  flow.  The 
device  is  very  simple.  I  would  propose  that 
in  suitable  caMS.  many  of  which  can  be 
found,  imports  be  limited  to  quantities  which 
can  be  determined  by  reference  to  records  of 
past  years  and  then  permit  Imports  to  con- 
tinue, lu  direct  proportion  to  consumption 
In  this  country. 

FEAR  ncporrs 

A-ssumlng  that  during  a  representative 
past  period  10  percent  of  a  given  Item  had 
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been  Imported  into  this  country,  that  is, 
10  percent  of  the  total  consiunptlon.  then 
10  percent  of  total  consumption  would  be 
peimltted  to  be  Imported  In  future  years. 
It  Is  obvious  that  as  consumption  in  this 
country  Incretised  Imports  would  also  in- 
crease. The  great  advantage  of  this  proposal 
Ues  In  the  fact  that  it  vould  remove  from 
Imports  the  effects  which  are  most  feared 
by  cur  producers  and  by  our  wage  earners. 
This  fear  Is  the  fear  of  the  effects  of  low- 
priced  imports  upxjn  our  own  price  structure. 
In  a  buyers  market  the  ability  of  foreign  ex- 
porters to  sell  m  this  country  In  competition 
with  our  own  producers  at  prices  lower  than 
those  which  are  offered  by  our  own  manu- 
facturers   can    be    very    disruptive    of    the 

market. 

It   Is   the   unkown   factor  of   how  great   a 
supply  Is   available   abroad   for  shipping   to 
this  country  at  low  prices  that  does  the  dam- 
age.    A  quota  limitation  would  remove  this 
question,   this  doubt,   this   fear,   and   would 
permit  our  producers  to  plan  for  the  future 
and   to  establish   production   schedules   ac- 
cordingly.    They  could  systematically    plan 
their   plant    expansions,    renewal    of    equip- 
ment, and  other  outlays  of  capital.     When, 
on   the  other  hand.  It   Is   not   known   how 
large    a    supply    Is    available    or    potentially 
available   from   abroad,   it   Is   extremely   dif- 
ficult to  plan  for  future  production  and  for 
future  plant   expansions   and   the   reequlp- 
ment   of  planu  and  factories.     All   of  this 
has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  economy.     It 
affects  employment:   It  affects  wages:   and  it 
affects  the  hours  of  work.   If.  in  place  of  this 
uncertainty.  It  were  known  definitely  that 
In  any  case  no  more  than  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  total  consumption  would  be  im- 
ported, then  the  producers  would  be  free  of 
thU  fear  and  uncertainty     Therefore.  I  say 
that  the  percentage  quota  system  should  be 
established  in  those  commodities  where  such 
quota  systems  could  be  instituted  with  com- 
parative ea.se 

There  Is  little  question  that  many  Indus- 
tries in  this  country  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept quotas  which  would  provide  for  a  larger 
volume  of  Imports  than  have  previously 
come  in.  In  return  for  the  certainty  that  the 
quota  limitation   would  establish       In   many 

Instances  thev  might  even  be  willing  to  have 
the  tariff  removed  entirely. 

This  type  of  quota  would  have  the  addi- 
tional great  advantage  of  overcoming  one  of 
the  great  defecu  of  any  tariff  It  U  one  of  the 
notable  facts  of  foreign  trade  that  not  all 
nations  operate  on  the  same  economic 
level  Therefore,  the  competitive  Impact  of 
the  different  countries  upon  the  Importing 
nations  may  varv  greatly.  Thus  a  rate  cf 
duty  of  30  percent  might  establish  competi- 
tive parity  If  applied  to  products.  Imported 
let  us  say.  from  Canada.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  same  product,  a  rate  of  3  or  4  or  500 

percent  might  be  necessary  In  order  to  pro- 
duce similar  competitive  parity  m  this  coun- 
try on  Imports  coming  from  some  other 
country  In  which  the  labor  standards  are  far 
below  those  of  Canada.  In  such  Instances 
there  Is  no  single  tariff  rate  that  can  per- 
form the  function  for  which  tariffs  have 
been  established.  Under  those  conditions. 
the  percentage  Import  quota  would  fill  the 
gap  and  would  very  admira^)!y  perform  the 
function  In  which  the  tariff  has  so  com- 
pletely failed. 

CHANGETJ  ECONOMY 

Coming  back  now  to  the  claim  of  the  con- 
sumers to  low  prices;  one  thing  should  be 
made  clear  and  that  is  that  the  United 
States  economy  today  is  not  the  United 
States  economy  of  1S39.  Today  we  are  op- 
erating on  an  economic  plateau.  We  have 
a  national  Indebtedneas  of  some  $260,000.- 
000.000  and  a  national  budget  ranging  from 
forty  to  fortv-five  billions  of  dollars.  To 
sustain  this  sort  of  structure  of  obligations 
and  debts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  annual  national  income  of  this  country 


be  maintained  well  over  the  $200,000,000,000 
mark.  Thla  cannot  possibly  fca  done  unless 
prices  are  maintained  at  or  near  their  pres- 
ent levels.  This.  In  turn,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  wages  remain  high:  unless 
production  remains  unusually  high;  unless 
fair  profits  are  maintained  and  unless  em- 
ployment continues  at  the  highest  levels. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  the  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  lower  prices  through  imports  of 
cheap  goods  from  abroad,  simply  does  not 
stand  up. 

The  constuner.  too.  must  make  his  con- 
tribution to  this  vast  burden  that  we  are 
carrying.  The  consumer  is  no  more  entitled 
to  cheap  prices  based  on  cheap  Irbor  abroad 
than  he  Is  entitled  to  cheap  prices  based 
upon  slave  labor  abroad.  It  is  rimply  a  mat- 
ter of  degree. 

All  m  all.  the  chief  protective  problem 
of  the  United  States  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  unique  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  In  the  great  good 
fortune  of  our  country  which  lies  In  the 
fact  that  we  have  attained  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  entire  world.  This  makes 
trade  between  us  and  other  nations  some- 
thing quite  diSerent  from  trade  among  na- 
tions that  are  of  an  equal  economic  level. 
This  fact  has  not  been  given  sufficient  ac- 
ceptance and  sufficient  recognition.  It 
makes  of  protection  not  a  matter  of  selfish- 
ness or  the  promotion  cf  selfish  interests 
but  the  maintenance  of  something  which 
we  have  attained  and  for  which  all  other 
countries  are  striving  and  to  the  attainment 
of  which  we  can  help  them  best  and  most 
effectiv3'v  If  we  succeed  in  maintaining  this 
high  s.andard  of  living.  Clearly,  success  in 
holdln-  our  unique  position  Is  dependent 
upon  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection. 


Marshall  acd  Ckinai 


make  peace  with  the  Communists  nor  to 
reform  the  Nationalist  regime.  But  the  ef- 
fect on  those  efforts  was  to  weaken  the 
Chiang  regime — which  lost  some  military  ad- 
vantages in  the  truce,  some  face  through 
American  wiUlngneas  to  treat  with  the  Reds. 
and  some  aid  Washington  withheld  in  en- 
deavors to  force  reforms.  For  this  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  policy  must  bear  responsibiUty. 
But  any  fair  Judgment  must  weigh  alter- 
native policies.  The  chief  of  these  was  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer's  plan  for  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. That  would  have  meant  active, 
large-scale  mUitary  intervention  in  China. 
It  would  have  virtually  made  China  an  Amer- 
ican colony  and  lost  for  the  United  State* 
the  moral  position  of  a  nonimperialist. 

Moreover,  an  operation  of  such  scope  In 
Asia  would  almost  stirely  have  greatly  cur- 
tailed American  antl-Commt>'nist  efforts  In 
Europe.  It  might  have  foreclosed  the  Mar- 
fhall  plan  and  Invited  the  disaster  of  Red 
political  triumphs  which  so  closely  threat- 
ened France  and  Italy  3  years  ego. 

To  asfitime  that  something  less  than  the 
Wedemeyer  plan  would  have  done  the  Job 
in  China  is  to  miss  the  nature  of  the  change 
in  that  country.  To  imagine  that  the  Mar- 
shall mission  was  the  cause  of  the  Commu- 
nist triumph  Is  to  forget  that  America  wa« 
dealing  with  a  social  revolution  among  450.- 
000.000  people  It  is  to  forget  that  Chiang 
received  $2,000,000,000  in  postwar  aid.  espe- 
cially arms  which  quickly  fell  into  Bed 
hands.  It  is  to  forget  that  popular  rejec- 
tion of  a  corrupt  oligarchy  had  more  to  do 
with  Nationalist  defeat  than  any  Commu- 
nist military  operations. 

Debate  on  the  Marshall  role  in  China  may 
well  point  up  cfBclal  mistakes.  But  It  ought 
also  to  expose  txjth  the  partisan  insinua- 
tion that  Washington  sold  out  to  Moscow 
and  the  shallow  supposition  that  China  can 
be  rewon  by  backing  a  discredited  and  ex- 
iled regime.  The  genuine  issue  is  not 
whether  but  how  to  combat  the  spread  of 
Communist  Imperialism. 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vuuiiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  <  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20^,  1950 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
or  September  16  entitled  -Marshall  and 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.^!lSH.*LL  AND  CHINA 

While  It  seems  to  us  that  what  General 
Marshall  can  accomplish  as  Defense  Chief  Is 
of  overriding  Importance,  a  debate  on  Cmna 
policy  and  his  part  In  It  might  '^ell  clear 
the  air  Lefs  hear  the  objections  of  Sena- 
tors T-rr  and  Wheiry— and  replies  to  them. 
The  better  Americans  understand  what  has 
happened  in  China  the  better  they  will  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  future  In  the  Far 

Eas* 

It  U  easy  now  to  point  out  some  of  the  mis- 
takes The  firs:  was  In  continuing  to  con- 
sider Rusisa  as  an  ally.  The  second  was  in 
believing  that  the  Chinese  Reds  could  be 
led  to  cooperate  in  a  civil-war  truce  and  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  government.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  was  sent  to  China  late  in  1945 
as  a  mediator.  He  was  also  authorized  to 
put  p:essure  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  reform 
his  government  and  end  the  civil  war. 

After  a  year's  efforts  General  Marshall 
concluded  that  It  was  neither  possible  to 
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or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 

or  TUOVDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Sevtember  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Numerous  Miscon- 
ceptions on  Taxing  Excess  Profits."  writ- 
ten by  Lawrence  L.  McKenna.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  editorial  section  of  the  Sun- 
day Star. 

Th'^re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 
Numerous  Misconceptions  on  Taxing  Excess 

Paorrrs — Liads    to    Inflation    Instead    or 

Deflation;    Doesn't    Stop    War    Contract 

pROnXEEBINC 

(By  Lawrence  L.  McKenna) 
Congress  has  no  power  greater  than  the 
power  to  tax— unless  it  is  the  power  to  spend. 
Through  the  use  of  these  It  can  either  create 
or  destroy.  And  although  they  are  some- 
times used  for  varioiis  purposes.  pollUcal  and 
otherwise,  which  may  be  questioned,  these 
powers  were  delegated  to  Congress  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
people   might    be    assured    that   they   would 
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•hrafi  be  used  for  tht  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Nation  by  adequately  pnivldlnR  for 
the  delenae  of  the  country  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Today,  with  the  Nation  embarked  on  a 
military  enterprise  the  Implications  of  which 
are  ao  vast  it  is  difficult  for  the  majority  of 
tbe  people  funy  to  compreiiend.  the  Con- 
graas.  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers.  Is  pre- 
amted  with  the  choice  of  (1)  taxint;  and 
Spending  wisely  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing tlie  country  militarily,  economically  and 
soclaJly.  or  (2)  m«Tly  taxing  and  spending 
expediently  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
pohtical  positions  of  parties  and  individuals. 

CONNALLT-O'MAHONET    P»OPOEAL 

The  interim  tax  bill  waa  presented  to  Con- 
gress originally  as  a  bill  designed  to  reduce 
tazaa  rather  than  Increase  them.  But  the 
Kor«an  w."ir  so  changed  the  fiscal  environ- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  that  this 
legislation,  first  proposed  as  a  tax  relief 
measure,  bec&nae  a  bill  aimed  at  Increasing 
taxes. 

This  tax  legislation  originally  called  for  a 
reduction  in  excise  taxes  which  contemplat- 
ed a  net  loss  in  revenues  oi  $3 10.000 .COO  an- 
nually. But  when  the  bill  was  referrtd  to 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee 
last  week  It  carried  provisiona  calling  for  in- 
creaaea  In  taxes  which  contemplated  raising 
total  revenues  by  at  least  $3,000,000,000  m 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  by  at  least  $4.- 
3OO.0CO.COO  annually  when  the  law  becomes 
fully  eHectlve. 

Altbotigh  thia  proposed  increase  In  taxes 
was  deemed  to  be  quite  substantial,  there 
nevertheless  were  Senators  who  pressed  for 
Including  an  excess-profits  tax  provision  In 
the  bill.  Pour  amendments  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  were  proposed.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these,  and  the  one  around  which 
debates  In  Conifress  ra^:ed.  was  the  so-called 
Connally-O'Mahoney  amendment. 

The  Connally-O'Mahoney  amendment  pro- 
posed a  virtu.^1  reeiiactment  of  the  excesa- 
proflta  law  which  was  in  effect  during  World 
War  n.  The  only  eaaeatlal  difference  be- 
tween the  law  proposed  by  this  amendment 
and  the  law  In  effect  during  World  War  II 
was  In  the  base  established  for  computing 
the  tax. 

The  World  War  II  Excess- Ptofits  Tax  Act 
fixed  the  years  1&37.  1938.  and  1939.  a.s  the 
period  dxirlng  which  profits  of  corporations 
might  be  regarded  as  normal.  Under  tills 
act,  all  profits  above  the  average  of  these 
years  were  deemed  excess  and  hence  taxable 
as  such  On  the  other  hand,  the  Connally- 
O'Maboney  amendment  stipulated  that  80 

percent  of  the  average  corporate  profits  for 
the  4  years — 1»46.  1947.  1948,  and  1949— wafl 
to  be  regarded  as  normal.  All  profits  above 
this  average  were,  under  the  amendment, 
deemed  excess  and  taxable  as  such.  As  was 
the  case  In  tne  World  War  II  Excess-Profits 
Tax  Act.  this  amendment  provided  a  specific 
exemption  of  110.000  for  all  corrKjratlons. 
and  an  additional  exemption  of  110.000  for 
corporations  choosing  the  in  vested -capital 
formula  Instead  of  tlie  4-year  average- profits 
base. 

The  two  most  Important  provisions  in  any 
excess-profits  tax  law  are  the  base  and  the 
rate — that  la.  the  formula  upon  which  the 
tax  Is  to  be  based  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  lery  is  to  be  imposed. 

poptn^a  MiscoMCEPTioifs 
The  excess -pro  fits  law  In  effect  during 
World  War  II  fixed  the  1937  39  period  as  the 
bate.  Profits  during  th!»  period  were  deemed 
normal,  according  to  thi.*  law.  Therefore, 
all  corporate  profits  above  the  level  of  the 
average  profits  of  this  (lerlud  were  considered 
excess  profits  and  taxable  as  such.  This 
law  fixed  the  rate  of  taxation  as  95  percent — 
that  Is.  95  percent  of  all  pniflu  above  the 
level  of  the  average  of  this  1937  39  period 
were  slpfaoned  off  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  excess  profits. 


In  the  Connally-O'Mahoney  amendment 
(which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate — the  base 
was  fi.xed  as  80  percent  of  the  4-year  period 
1946-49  and  the  rate  was  put  at  85  percent. 
That  Is.  all  corporate  profits  above  80  per- 
cent of  the  level  of  the  average  profits  of  the 
4  years.  1946-49.  were  to  be  deemed  excess 
and  ta.xable  as  such  at  the  rate  of  85  per- 
cent  thereof. 

There  is  no  tax  about  which  there  Is 
such  an  abundance  of  misinformation  In 
nonexpert  circles  as  there  is  regardlni;  the 
excess-profits  tiix.  Vast  numbers  of  people 
believe  that  cxcera-proflU;  taxes  are  levied 
on  excess  profits  everywhere.  Very  few  peo- 
ple realize  that  they  are  levies  on  the  profits 
of  corporations  only.  Indeed,  the  name  ex- 
cess-profits tax  Is  a  misnomer.  This  form 
of  tax  really  should  be  called  "corporate 
excess-profits  tax."  not  merely  "excess-prorits 
tax."  If  it  were,  people  may  then  under- 
stand that  It  applies  solely  to  profit -making 
coruoratlons. 

Tliere  are  some  383.000  nrcflt-making  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States.  During  the 
1941-45  WorlQ  War  II  period,  when  an  ex- 
cess-profits Ux  was  In  effect,  these  corpora- 
tions paid  a  total  of  $39,491,251,000  In  so- 
call  exce.s6-profits  tax  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—in  1941  they  jwid  »3.359. 186.000: 
In  1942  It  was  $7,851,814,000.  in  1943.  $11,291,- 
483.000.  In  1944  $10,431,762,000  and  In  1945 
»6  557.006.000. 

Under  the  Connally-O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment, because  of  the  lll-concelved  bnse  which 
this  improvised  amendment  provided,  not 
more  than  20.000  of  the^e  383.000  profit- 
earning  corporations  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  excess-profits  tax.  Siiice  the 
large  automobile  Industry,  as  well  a.s  the 
mammoth  steel  Industry,  have  enjoyed  ab- 
normal profits  during  the  base-period  1946- 
1949  stipulated  in  this  amendment,  corpora- 
tions operating  In  these  Industries  would 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  only  a  very 
Enmll  amount  had  this  amendment  been 
adopted.  Most  revenue  produced  by  it  would 
have  come  from  medium-sized  and  small 
corporations,  and  from  induf, tries  which  have 
not  prospered  during  the  postwar  period. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  In  the  Senate 
on  this  Connally-CMfthoncy  amendment. 
Senator  GxcacF.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  told  the  Senate  that 
an  excess-profits  tax  law  could  not  be  in- 
telligently written  until  hearings  on  It  were 
held.  "There  Is  no  one  capable  of  writing  an 
excess-proflta-tax  law  without  hearings,"  he 
said.  It  simply  cannot  b«  done.  It  l.s  Im- 
possible to  impose  on  the  structure  of  the 
Kxcess-ProfltB  Tax  Act  of  World  War  II,  cr 

Woria  War  I.  for  that  matter,  a  new  excess 
profits  tax  act  when  condliions  are  nut  only 
different  but  when  they  are  actually  com- 
pletely opposite  to  the  conditions  which  ex- 
isted when  we  formulated  the  Excess-Prof\ta 
Act  for  World  War  II.     •     •     • 

"The  difficulty  about  an  excess-profits  tax 
Is  this:  An  excess-profits  tax  which  is  no 
more  than  the  changing  of  a  base  period. 
with  an  attempt  to  fit  Into  an  art  which  was 
passed  at  tiie  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Is 
wholly  Inapplicable,  because  none  of  the  re- 
lief proposals  will  fit  into  It,  and  the  average 
credit  formulae  will  not  fit  Into  It.  Without 
relief  provisions  In  an  excess-profits  tax.  the 
result  Is  one  of  the  most  harmful  forms  of 
taxation  that  could  possibly  be  devised." 

GREAT  POLITICAL  VAUJE 

It  Is  generally  believed — especially  by 
many  of  those  whose  sons  are  called  upon  to 
face  th««  enemy  In  battle — that  an  excess- 
profits  tax  must  be  lmp<)sed  during  wartime 
In  order  to  stop  wicked  profiteers.  And  since 
such  a  tx)llcy  Is  loudly  applauded.  It  has  great 
political  value  But  an  exce.ss- profits  tax 
cannot  stop  wartime  profiteering.  The  real 
way  to  curb  excess  profits  (that  Is,  profiteer- 
ing on  war  contracts)  Is  through  the  device 
known  a;  a  contract  negotiation,  which  Is  a 
provision  in  aU  agreetnenta  with  the  Govern- 


ment under  which  all  contracts  for  war  ma- 
terials carry  a  drastic  stipulation  giving  the 
Government  the  right  to  reprice  products 
contracted  for. 

Another  popular  view  Is  that  an  excess- 
profits  tax  Is  defiatlonary.  This,  too.  Is  a 
great  fallacy  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a 
tax  Is  perhaps  the  mot-t  Inflationary  type  of 
tax  that  can  be  devised.  It  encourages  cor- 
porations to  be  wasteful  and  extravagant.  It 
causes  them  to  spend  money  simply  on  the 
grounds  that  If  they  do  not  somehow  spend 
It  the  Government  will  take  It  from  them  In 
taxes.  Moreover,  it  creates  its  own  inflation- 
ary money  with  which  to  pay  the  tax  Only 
Insofar  as  It  provides  money  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
raUse  through  deficit  financing  is  It  a  check 
on  Inflation.  In  every  other  resjject  It  is 
Inflationary. 

However,  such  a  tax  has  great  psycholoelcal 
value  during  wartime.  It  also  Is  a  means 
of  providing  revenue  "I  think."  Senator 
Gkohgi  said,  "that  If  mlUUry  preparations 
continue  on  a  large  scale  we  will  need  It, 
both  for  psychological  effect  and  primarily 
to  get  revenues." 

Although  there  are  many  other  and  per- 
haps better  methods  of  raising  revenue  tsuch 
as  boosting  corporate  and  Individual  tax 
above  the  presently  proposed  levels,  or  by 
boosting  the  excise  tax— which  the  Interim 
bin  now  before  Congress  originally  proposed 
redudnt; — or  maybe  through  Imposition  of 
a  peneral  lalea  t'.x).  an  excess-proflts  levy 
win  be  enacted  early  next  year  It  may  even 
be  effective  retroactive  to  October  1 — maybe 
to  July  1 — 1950.  Indeed,  an  excess-profits 
tax  is  Inescapable- -If  for  no  other  reason 
than  on  psychological  grounds. 

Warning  that  we  face  vastly  more  taxes. 
Senator  MnxncrN.  Republican,  of  Colorado, 
said  that  no  one  is  going  to  find  an  umbrella 
xmder  which  to  shelter  himself.  Whether 
they  are  paid  directly  or  indirectly  is  beside 
the  point;  we  all  musf  pay  them.  In  empha- 
sizing this,  the  Senator,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  excess-proflts  taxes,  said: 

"If  there  are  any  Implications  in  this  de- 
bate that  the  adoption  of  an  excess-profits 
tax  Is  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
military  program,  that,  I  respectfully  suggest, 
Is  sheer  fakery  or  l(;norance.  I  mention  this 
to  remove  from  the  debate — and,  if  not  from 
the  debate,  from  opinion  outside  the  Sen- 
ate—the  thought  that  an  excess-profl'.8  tax 
Is  the  complete  solution,  that  the  rich  cor- 
porations are  golnR  to  pay  for  the  war,  and 
that  others  will  not  l)«  called  on  to  carry 
additional  burdens." 
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The  Perfect  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  II  NNrs^rr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  Septeviber  18  •  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20\  1959 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  prints 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "We 
Need  the  Perlecl  Leader. '  published  in 
the  Memphis  Pre&s-Scimitar  of  Septem- 
ber 4.  I960,  together  with  a  letter  which 
I  have  \.'rltten  to  President  Truman  on 
the  subject  of  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

We  Nekd  the  Pehfect  Leadei 
We  h:ive  shown   whnt    the  perfect   cltiren 
Is.     We  had  only  to  quote  the  Words  found 


In  the  diary  of  Martin  Treptow.  an  American 
soldier  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry 
In  World  War  I. 

"America  must  win  this  war.  Therefore 
I  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  sacrifice;  I  wUl 
endtire;  I  will  fight  cheerfully  and  do  my 
utmost  as  If  the  whole  struggle  depended 
on  me  alone." 

The  perfect  citizen  Is  the  man  or  woman 
who  carries  out  Martin  Treptow's  resolution. 
The    perfect    citizen    requires    the    perfect 
leader;   where  can  he  be  found? 

The  leader  Is  already  chosen  by  circum- 
stances He  is  the  head  of  that  one  of  the 
free  nations  which  Is  potentially,  thotigh  not 
yet  actually,  the  most  powerful  on  the  globe. 
He  is  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  hands  destiny  has  placed  this  great 
Issue — whether  the  free  world  shall  survive, 
whether  western  civilization,  even  though 
It  might  win  shall  take  such  a  beating  that 
we  shall  face  a  new  Dark  Age.  whether  this 
Nation,  never  yet  defeated,  shall  go  down 
before  a  better  prepared  foe  and  yield  world 
leadership  to  an  evil  power  which  imposes 
slavery. 

Truman  Is  our  leader.     What  must  he  be 
and  do  that  he  shall  meet  the  awful  require- 
ments   of    this    hour — the    greatest    demand 
that  has  ever  been  made  on  a  human  leader? 
Is  Truman  capable  of  becoming  the  perfect 
leader  which  we  require  for  otir  survival? 
Yes.     What  qualifications  does  he  have? 
He    Is    willing    to    take    responsibility;    he 
doesn't  dodge  It  or  pass  the  buck. 

He  has  good  Judgment,  when  he  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  clouded  by  politics.  Ideology, 
or  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  to  particular 
persons. 

He  has  courage,  as  shown,  for  Instance 
by  his  daring  pronouncement  of  the  policy 
that  we  would  defend  Greece  and  Turkey. 

He  has  a  strong  physique  and  an  un- 
troubled mind. 

He  can  walk  with  kings  yet  keep  the  com- 
mon touch. 

What  must  Truman  do  to  use  these  cuili- 
fications  to  the  utmost,  to  rise  to  ths  great- 
ness that  alone  can  meet  this  crl:Lls? 
He  must  give  up  politics 
He  must  give  up  the  desire  for  a  third  term. 
He  need  not  announce  that  decision,  but  he 
should  follow  no  course  dictated  by  third- 
term  politics.  (Might  not  Harry  S.  Truman 
be  more  infiuentlal  as  a  former  President  who 
had  retired  with  honor  and  vigor,  than  a 
third-term  President  who  might  crack  under 
the  strain? ) 

He  should  regard  it  as  unimportant  wheth- 
er the  Democratic  Party  wins  in  1950  or  1952. 
If  the  free  world  and  this  Nation  survives— 
and  it  will  survive  only  if  Harry  S.  Truman 
is  whollv  dedicated  to  that  survival— the 
Democratic  Party  will  survive  along  with  It, 
none  the  worse  in  the  long  run  though  it 
should  lose  a  particular  election. 

He  should  not  make  his  swearing  off  of 
politics  conditional  on  the  Republicans  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  There  is  no  single 
Republic.in  leader  who  can  make  that  deci- 
sion, as  Truman,  head  of  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, can  make  it.  (Besides  for  a 
President,  even  in  normal  times,  the  best 
politics  is  no  politics;  there  Is  no  way  you  can 
beat  a  perfect  performance.) 

He  must  not  defend  the  trazlc  past  mis- 
takes in  oar  foreign  policy  which  led  us  to 
the  situation  we  are  in:  they  cannot  be  de- 
fended. But  they  can  be  wiped  out  by  sound 
and  great  actions  now. 

He  must  abandon  the  policies  which  seem 
so  unlike  him  and  so  Inappropriate  to  his 
traditional  American  character,  such  as  so- 
cialized medicine  and  deficit  financing  for 
other  than  defense. 

He  must  substitute,  for  his  fierce  loyalty  to 
particular  persons,  a  fiercer  loyalty  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  living  people  who 
depend  on  hun  for   theu-  survival,  for   the 


billions  yet  unborn  who  depend  on  him  to 
be  cradled  in  a  civilization  it  has  ta^n  cen- 
ttirles  to  build. 

He  must  pray,  and  know  that  this  whole 
Nation  wiU  Join  him  in  praying:  "Not  my 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 

This  hour  of  danger  cries  for  the  perfect 
leader.  Only  the  resolution  of  Harry  8. 
Truman,  and  the  grace  of  God.  can  give  him 
to  us. 

Seftzmbzx  la,  1950. 

Hon.  HaRBT  TtXTMAN, 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

DtA«  Ml  Pxesidznt:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Diehl. 
president  emeritus  of  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity. Memphis.  Tenn.,  sent  me  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  In  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  of 
September  4  by  Edward  J.  Mecman.  one  of 
our  great  American  editors. 

I  know  that  you  do  not  have  time  to  read 
many  editorials,  but  this  editorial  so  clearly 
states  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
during  this  critical  time,  and  the  confidence 
that  thoughtful  people  have  in  you,  that  I 
do  hope  you  wUl  read  it.  I  think  that  your 
recent  speeches  are  definitely  In  line  with  the 
type  of  leadership  this  editorial  envisions. 

1  am  also  sending  you  Dr.  Dlehl's  letter  to 
me.   and   I   hope   you   will   particiUarly   read 
the  second  paragraph  in  this  letter. 
Respectfully, 


Our  Senior  GtixeBt  Are  Home-Front 
Casaa!tie$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1950 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  16.  1350,  edition  of  the  Town- 
send  National  Weekly,  written  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  George  B.  Fritz.  This  arUcle 
points  out  that  while  public  attention  is 
focused  on  Korea  our  old  folks  are  al- 
lowed to  become  home-front  casualties. 
Korean  War  Tests  Role  OF  Acid:  Will  Thet 

Be  C.^srAL•^ES    Too? 
(By  George  Fritz) 

Cleveland.— During  World  War  II  we 
learned  that  not  all  of  the  casualties  took 
place  in  the  fox  holes  and  on  the  beachheads. 
A  lot  of  people  died  a  living  death  right  here 
at  home.  The  aeed  were  the  forgotten  folks 
of  that  war.  They  were  battle  casualties 
along  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
front  lines. 

When  war  comes  strange  things  happen  to 
the  American  dollar.  Everybody  needs  more 
of  them.  Prices  of  food  and  clothing  double 
or  triple.  And  so  everybody  makes  more 
monev.     Wages   go   way   up.     So   do  profits. 

Everybody  makes  more  money  except  the 
old  people.  They  stay  where  they  were  be- 
fore war  broke  out.  The  3.000.000  on  old- 
age  assistance  received  Just  about  the  same 
checks  in  1945.  when  prices  reached  their 
peak   as  they  did  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

Their  M5  old-age  -assistance  checks  bought 
goods  they  could  have  purchased  for  about 
$20  in  peacetime.  The  Government  refused 
to  grant  them  more.  So  they  slowly  starved- 
Their  poverty  grew  more  critical.  They  were 
the  casulaties  of  the  home  front. 


CAU-  rr  pouci  action,  Btrr  rr'a  still  a  wa« 
Now  we  are  in  another  war.  Don't  let 
anytxxly  tell  you  that  the  fighting  in  Korea 
Is  merely  "police  action."  You  know  we 
are  at  war.  On  paper,  the  aggressor  is  North 
Korea.  In  reality,  the  aggressor  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  North  Koreans,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  United  Nations  would  never 
stand  for  a  war  of  invasion,  would  never 
have  dared  to  fire  the  first  shot  without  the 
backing  of  Russia.  The  North  Koreans  are 
supplied  with  Russian  materials. 

So  the  United  States — and  the  United  Na- 
tions— are  warring  with  Rtissla  even  though 
no  formal  declaration  has  been  made.  That 
adds  up  to  a  long  war.  And  the  exj)erts  tell 
us  that  to  win  this  one  the  Nation  mtist  be 
placed  on  an  all-out  wartime  footing. 

That  means  total  mobilization  of  all  our 
resources,  human  and  material.  It  means 
that  every  last  person  in  this  country  must 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  peace.  We 
can't  do  that  If  we  have  millions  of  casual- 
ties at  home. 

Today  there  are  at  least  11,500,000  people 
in  America  65  years  of  age  or  older.  That's 
a  lot  of  people.  They  are  needed  In  a  war 
economy. 

But  millions  of  these  are  already  casualties. 
More  than  3.500.000  of  them  have  absolutely 
no  income  at  all.  More  than  2,000,000  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year.  More  than 
2,000.000  more  have  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

So  of  the  11.500.000  past  65,  some  7,500.000 
have  less  than  $1,000,  or  nothing  at  all.  They 
live  in  poverty  or  on  the  fringe  of  poverty. 
These  7.500,000  are  casualties.  They  cannot 
help  the  economy  because  they  have  no  pur- 
chasing power  to  contribute  to  the  war  effort. 

MAKE     HOMX    SOLDIXSS    OT    THE    MILLIOirs    OT 
AGED 

Now.  if  America  Is  to  convert  to  an  all- 
out  war  effort,  it  is  goirig  to  have  to  make 
home  soldiers  of  these  people.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  will  find  Jobs,  especially 
when  the  employment  market  tightens. 
But  millions  of  them  will  not  be  acceptable 
to  industry  because  they  are  too  old.  or  be- 
cause they  are  blind  or  otherwise  physically 
disabled.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  made 
good  soldiers  il  the  CJovernment  wants  to 
help  them  enlist  In  the  war  to  save 
democracy. 

They  can  help  In  a  valuable  way.  They 
can  help  by  being  transformed  from  paupers 
Into  folks  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
market  place. 

Why  shotUd  our  Government  make  things 
tougher  than  they  already  are?  Why  try  to 
fight  a  war  overseas  and  at  the  same  time 
support  an  Intolerable  burden  of  poverty  at 
home?  Why  saddle  ourselves  with  people 
who  are  useless  to  the  economy,  and  expen- 
sive to  the  taxpayers,  when  we  have  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  leet? 
Let's  grant  that  these  folks  can't  put  on  a 

uniform  and  march  off  to  the  wars.  Let's 
grant  that  they  cant,  because  of  advanced 
age  or  disability,  compete  with  younger  peo- 
ple In  industry.  Let's  grant  that  they  have 
passed  the  stage  of  productivity? 

WE  c.in't  attord  a  war  and  a  DRParSSION,  TOO 

That  doesn't  mean  that  they  can't  be  use- 
ful. In  a  war  economy  ( and  lor  that  matter, 
in  a  peace  economy,  too)  everybody  must 
have  purchasing  power  to  keep  the  Nation 
healthy.  When  millions  have  no  money,  and 
there  are  pools  of  poverty,  we  wind  up  with 
areas  of  depression. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  fight  a  war 
and  depression  at  the  same  time. 

So  the  smart  thing  to  do  is  to  win  the  war 
against  depression  at  home,  and  to  do  it 
right  now,  before  it  Is  too  late. 

We  aren't  winning  it  with  the  weapon 
called  H.  R  6000.  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  as 
amended.  True,  it  will  Increase  average  old- 
age  Insurance  bv  about  77  percent.    But  that 
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only  meana  tluit  the  average  will  be  In- 
CJCBtcid  to  $47  or  80  a  month,  and  you  can't 
g«t  along  today  on  that  kind  of  money.  The 
3  000.000  on  old-age  awlstance  aren't  going 
to  be  helped  at  all;  they  will  Btlll  continue 
to  receive  thetr  $46  average  each  month. 

So  the  Social  Security  Act  Isn't  the  answer. 
It  won't  prevent  caaualtlea  on  the  home 
front. 

TOWWSEND    PLAN    WILL    WIW    Wa«    AGAINST 
POVrXTT 

But  the  Townsend  plan  will.  Suppose 
thase  7.5O0.00O  casualties  each  h«id  $150  a 
month  to  spend  We  would  have  won  the 
war  against  deprewion  at  home.  The  great 
horde  of  caae  workers  and  welfare  bo««e« 
would  be  free  for  more  useful  work.  There 
would  be  no  need  to  divert  our  attention 
from  war  problems  to  Oimmunlty  Chest 
drives  and  other  forms  of  uneconomic  char- 
ity. We  would  be  In  a  position  to  devote 
our  entire  efforta  to  making  democracy  vic- 
torious. 

If  tbe  Townsend  plan  la  needed  In  peace- 
time. It  is  needed  even  more  In  wartime.  If 
the  United  States  Congress  really  wants  to 
get  this  country  In  shape  to  win  agalnat  any 
threats  from  foreign  nations,  it  had  better 
get  our  own  house  in  order  first.  The  place 
to  begin  la  by  abolishing  charity  and  poverty 
at  home. 

Korea  Is  the  crucial  teat.  How  are  we 
jfolng  to  face  up  to  It?  Are  we  going  to  try 
to  fight  two  wars  at  once — one  abroad,  the 
other,  against  poverty.  In  our  own  country? 
Or  are  we  goln^  to  stand  up  to  the  enemy 
confident  that  our  own  economy  Is  healthy 
and  acund? 

Are  the  old  people  going  to  be  the  home 
front  casualties  of  the  Korean  war''  Or  are 
we  going  to  have  the  Townsend  plan? 


He  says.  "Son.  I  thought  all  the  time  you  wa« 
A  big  Government  man:  but  aa  soon  as  you 
said  you  didn't  know  anything.  I  knowea 
you  was." 

•  Like  all  people  he  started  wanting  to  kno* 
all  about  the  Government  He  says.  "I  knoW 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  a  slogan.  'Do  a  good 
deed  dally.'  and  the  Navy's  Is  'Sink  or  8Wlm.| 
What  have  you  big  Government  men  got?" 
Well.  sir.  I  don't  know  if  I  gave  away  a  Gov- 
ernment secret  or  not.  but  I  told  him.  ours 
Is  "Don't  do  today  when  you  can  do  tomor- 
row." You  can  be  sure  if  this  Is  a  secret  it 
won't  go  any  further,  because  he  said  he 
wouldn't  tell  no  one  but  his  wife.  Tiicn  he 
says  to  me.  "I  hear  they  got  them  big  Gov- 
ernment experU  that  can  Just  take  a  peep  at 
a  man's  differential  and  tell  If  he  U  high 
.speed  or  geared  down  like  a  Mack  truck." 
Well.  sir.  I  says.  "That  is  a  top  secret  no  one  la 
supposed  to  know  that  but  u«  and  the  Rus- 
.«lans;  we  can't  let  every  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry  know  about  these  things"  I  did  tell 
him  if  he  would  wait  until  he  got  his  income 
paper  and  look  at  Form  B.  paragraph  2.  he 
would  learn  a  lot. 

I'd  kind  of  like  one  of  them  big  Govern- 
ment jobs,  but  I  don't  want  to  travel.  I 
used  to  drive  truck  and  I  got  kind  of  tired 
of  traveling  I  thought  maybe  I  could  get 
a  Job  I  could  do  right  here  at  home,  like 
counting  hairs  on  a  dog:  that's  something 
the  Government  hasn't  done  yet.  and  I  catild 
furnish  the  dog. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Daniel  Hoomttii. 


A  Con$titneBt  Wuts  Hi$  Share 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIG.^N 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-- 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  constituent  which 
reads  as  follows: 

HAKTroRO,  Mich  ,  August  8,  19S0. 

DrA«  M«.  HorrMAN:  The  other  day  I  was 
talking  with  a  fellow  on  the  street  when  an- 
ther fellow  comes  along  and  says  "Whafi 
your  name' "  Well.  sir.  I  kind  of  scratch 
my  head  and  told  him.  Then  he  says  to 
me.  "JTust  how  much  of  that  scrritchlng  do 
you  do  a  day? '  I  knew  right  away  he  wai 
one  of  them  big  O'^vernment  men  making  li 
dandruff  survey  Wei!,  sir.  I  told  him  I  don't 
know  Just  how  much  scratching  I  do.  Ho 
eaya,  "What  do  you  mean  you  don't  knovf 
how  much  acratchlng  you  do?"  Well.  ali. 
I  aays.  I  reaUy  don't  know;  you  see  I  got  the 
itching  piles.  t(X>.  He  started  looking 
through  a  big  book  that  he  had  with  him, 
and  the  more  he  looked  the  madder  he  got; 
nnally  he  slammed  that  book  nhut  and  saya : 
•I  got  to  consult  Waahingion."  He  wa«  sure 
upMt  because  he  started  right  oft  In  the 
wrong  direction.  Well.  sir.  this  fellow  that 
I  bad  baen  talking  to  iays  to  me,  "Why  don  t 
you  get  one  of  them  big  Oovemmenl  exj>«it 
jqI]s7"  I  aaya.  I  dun't  know  nothlUK  wbout 
balug  A  big  Oovernment  man.  Now  you'll 
notlc*  that  this  writing  isu  t  very  good, 
thafa  becaua*  my  arm  U  s^re  I  ihuugl.t 
that  fellow  would  shake  my  arm  r.ght  ulf. 


Registration  of  Communist  Organiz^tioas 
and  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCNNKSSEX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Sevtember  18  UeQislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Inner  Defenses."  pub- 
lished in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1950:  an  editorial  entitled 
"Blunderbuss  and  Rifle."  published  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  September 
14.  1950:  an  editorial  pntit!»d  "The  Anti- 
Subversive  Bill."  published  In  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  of  September  14,  1950; 
an  editorial  entitled  "Hodge-PodRe." 
published  In  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  of 
September  14,  1950;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Is  Communism  a  Yardstick?"  pub- 
Used  in  the  Wilmington  iDel.)  Journal; 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Senate  on 
Subversion."  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  14,  1950.  These 
editorials  criticize  and  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  McCarran  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  last  Tuesday 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  August  31. 

10501 

Orni  Ittnn  DcrcMsu 

There  1*  in  the  United  Htnies  today  a  ris- 

lug   tide  of  fury  against   Hovtet   Russia  and 

Its  purveyors  of  cunimuuum  In  this  cuun* 

try     The  Nngsr  springs  frt>m  deep  within  the 

American  c<jnscloUsneu,     It  u  Ijuaed  on  the 


knowledge  that  the  Communists  deliberate- 
ly provoked  the  Korean  aggression  and  that 
Americans  are  fighting  and  dying  as  a  re- 
sult. It  feeds  ujaon  the  presumption  that 
Ruasia  has  set  the  timetable  for  these  "little 
wm^'  by  which  we  are  to  be  bled  white  in 
connict  against  Russian  stooges  and  made 
ready  for  the  final  assault  by  Rtissla's  own 
forces.  It  U  fanned  to  white  heat  by  battle- 
field atrocities  against  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

With  it  comes  a  louder,  more  Insistent 
clamor  for  direct  action  against  Commu- 
nists In  the  United  States,  not  the  result 
of  hysteria  alone,  but  also  in  the  sober  reali- 
zation thnt  we  must  look  to  our  Inner  de- 
fenses. The  demand  fcr  stringent  laws  no 
longer  comes  from  the  extreme  right  or  the 
Fascist  minded,  although  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  still  with  us. 

The  very  urgency  cf  the  matter  reqtiirea 
that  we  base  our  actions  upon  clear  think- 
ing rather  than  emotional  stresaea 

A  very  large  segment  of  our  citizens  be- 
lieves the  thing  tc  do  Is  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  to  make  membership  In 
it  a  punishable  offense.  They  cite  the  fact 
that  the  party  U  an  organ  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy,  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government.  They  declare  that  to 
continue  to  allow  it  to  exist  In  cur  midst 
under  the  myth  that  it  la  an  ordinary  po- 
litical organization  Is  not  democratic  but 
dangerous.  They  say:  "Ban  it.  break  It  up, 
destroy  Itis  strength." 

They  have  persuasive  argumenU  which 
would  be  well  niRh  unanswerable — If  the 
methods  they  prescribe  actually  would  ac- 
complish what  they  would  like  to  see  done. 
We  are  not  yet  convinced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proscribing  of  any 
organization  Is  alien  to  our  principles.  Our 
cherished  freedoms  of  assembly,  tf  expres- 
sicn.  uf  thought  are  intended  to  protect  those 
who  disagree  as  well  aa  those  who  agree  with 
us.  They  Imply  the  right  to  be  unpopular,  '.o 
be  wrong  In  belieZs  and  attitudes. 

To  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  would  te 
to  send  its  members  and  activities  complete- 
ly underKrouud.  instead  of  cnly  partly  so, 
making  them  more  difficult  than  ever  to  de- 
tect. A  law  may  prevent  a  man  from  calling 
himself  a  Communist;  It  wont  change  his 
beliefs.  And  it  Is  his  belief  and  not  a  lat>el 
which  makes  him  a  danger.  No  law  can  be 
strong  enough  to  combat  an  Idea,  it  can  be 
overcome  only  by  a  better  idea,  a  more  en- 
during principle 

Our  constitutional  liberties,  of  course,  do 
not  include  the  right  to  spy.  to  sabotage,  to 
dUrupt  through  the  perversion  of  one's  free- 
doms in  the  service  of  an  ideology  which  de- 
nies all  freedom  But  these  are  actions 
which  come  into  the  province  cf  enforceable 
laws.  We  have  on  our  statute  boo^  measures 
which  protect  the  Nation  against  their  com- 
zulsslon.  Some  of  the  laws  need  strengthen- 
ing and  this  should  be  done  at  once  Si.bse- 
quently.  a  campaign  of  vigorous  enforcement 
should  be  undertaken  in  protection  of  the 
Nation. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  answer  the 
immediate  needs  for  greater  internal  security 
without  endangering  the  freedoms  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  our  security  and  without 
weaker.lng  the  moral  fiber  of  the  leadership 
we   must  present   to  the   world. 

We  still  do  not  need  thought  control  in  this 
country  We  do  need  more  and  better  and 
stralghter  thinking. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of 
September  14.  1950 1 

BLUNUCSRtTiMt    AND    RlTLS 

The  Senate's  70-to-7  vote  on  a  •utjverslve 
contr  I  measure  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
refltciun  oX  the  country's  demand  for  somt 
such  leflstatlon  before  a  major  war  emer* 
gency  occurs. 
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The  time  U  surely  ripe  for  making  poaslble 
a  crackdown  on  Communists  and  their  col- 
leagues when  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  basic  liberties  of  the  people. 
There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  these 
ends  will  be  achieved  by  the  catch-all  meas- 
ure that  has  now  been  approved. 

President  Truman  has  already  announced 
that  he  will  not  sign  the  McCarran  bill  which 
Includes  provisions  of  the  Mundt-Nlxon-Fer- 
guson  measure.  And  It  Is  the  McCarran  bill 
that  has  been  passed,  with  Its  complicated 
and  ineffective  program  for  registering  Com- 
munist organizations  and  members,  and  also 
the  leadership  of  "front"  groups. 

The  dangers  of  this  registration  provision 
m-ere  effectively  pointed  out  In  a  scholarly 
analysis  by  Senator  Palt,  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  but  the  majority  was  not  Impressed. 
It  does  credit  to  the  Senate,  however,  that  It 
finally  reversed  the  opposing  vote  on  the  Kll- 
gore  program  for  clamping  down  on  dan- 
gerous Communists  overnight  and  putting 
them  under  immediate  detention. 

Assuming  that  blunderbuss  methods  might 
not  work,  the  Members  decided  to  add  the 
rifle  technique  which  Is  designed  to  get  Im- 
mediate results. 

Senator  Estes  KCTAtrva.  who  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Kilgore  bill.  Is  listed 
among  the  few  who  voted  against  the  final 
compromise  measure  on  grounds  that  It  "en- 
dangered many  of  the  basic  rights  held  dear 
by  Americans  "  He  would  go  further  than 
Senator  McCasean  in  blocking  spies  and  sab- 
oteurs, but  he  will  not  encourage  legislation 
that  seems  destined  to  bring  endless  con- 
fusion and  at  the  same  time  pave  the  way 
for  possible  persecution  of  good  citizens. 
His  steadfast  stand  for  his  convictions  Is  a 
commendable  demonstration  of  political 
courage 

The  country  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  that 
it  was  due  to  the  persistent  demands  of  Sen- 
ator KCTACvta  and  others  that  the  concen- 
tration camp  provision  was  finally  accepted 
after  its  initial  defeat.  Under  it.  the  FBI  can 
proceed  to  round  up  the  listed  12.000  dan- 
gerous Crmmunlsts  In  an  emergency,  and 
the  counlrv  will  not  have  to  wait  for  court 
action  on  endless  petitions  citing  nonregis- 
terlng  Communists  to   appear  In  court. 

Assuming  that  the  House  will  support 
Senate  action,  the  antl-Communlst  legisla- 
tion can  easily  become  an  important  political 
Issue  If  the  President  stands  by  his  deter- 
mination to  withhold  approval.  For  the  Re- 
publican standpoint,  of  cotirse,  this  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  White  House  shares  the  general 
opinion  that  the  liberties  of  those  who  are 
bent  on  undermUiing  national  liberty  are  not 
Important.  But  the  resolve  to  see  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  win  always  apply  to  good  cttl- 
zers  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  oath 
Mr.  Truman  has  taken  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution. 

Tbe  idea  of  suppressing  the  overt  act  rather 
than  trvin^  to  establish  controls  over  thought 
U  thoroughly  American  and  its  projection  at 
this  time  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  merits  the  attention  from  lawmakers 
that  It  has  received  from  the  plain  people 
who  think. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  September 

14.  19501 

The  AirrrscBMni.sivE  Bn-i. 

Where  should  that  eternal  vigilance  which 

Jefferson  said  Is  the  price  of  liberty  be  more 

relmiously  exercl!.ed  than  in  Congress,  wh.ch 

makes    the    laws?       And    r^X    Congress    has 

DaaMd  a  bill  which,  though  based  on  a  laud- 

•bl«    aim,    atrikes    at    basic    con.nltutlnnal 

rights   of   the   ,>eop:e.   the   right   of   freedom 

of  opinion  and  the  right  to  be  immune  from 

an«at    w'.thr'Ut    due   pr<xe«».      Such    rei«tric- 

tlOM  ATr  common  and  lndl«pen».ible  In  p"llce 

aUtM  but  Aine.'icani  Itu.hl  two  world  wu't 


.igalnst   tyrannies  based  on  enslavement  of 
human   thought. 

Congress  happens  to  be  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  motivated  by 
a  desire  which  every  patriotic  American  must 
share — the  desire  to  see  all  dangerous  Com- 
munists or  potential  pro-Rtissian  saboteur* 
placed  where  they  can  do  no  harm.  But 
that  should  be  done  without  adopting  a 
sort  of  vlgUantlsm  against  all  who  do  not 
conform  to  orthodox  thinking. 

EsTES  KiTAUVEa  was  1  of  7  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  bill,  while  70  were 
in  favor.  It  was  not  that  the  Tennessee 
Senator  hates  communism  less  but  that  he 
loves  liberty  more. 

Likewise.  Senator  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
the  only  one  of  the  seven  facing  an  imme- 
diate contest  for  reelection,  declared:  "My 
conscience  will  be  easier,  though  I  realize 
my  pxolitlcal  prospects  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult." and  he  called  the  bill  "this  tragic, 
this  unfortunate,  this  Ul-conceived  legis- 
lation" 

By  requiring  that  they  register  with  the 
Government  and  imposing  a  fine  if  they 
fail  to  do  so.  the  bill  outlaws  ail  Com- 
munists, the  misguided  theorists  as  weU  as 
the  potential  tools  of  Soviet  Russia.  If 
signed  by  the  President  or  passed  over  his 
veto,  the  law  would  mark  the  usurpation  by 
Congress  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  political  group 
constitutes  a  conspiracy  against  the  country. 
The  dangerous  Communists  will  Imme- 
diately go  underground.  If  enforced  by  the 
Attorney  General,  who  is  made  responsible 
under  the  bill,  the  measure  may  result  In 
clogging  the  courts  with  cases  against  citi- 
zens suspected  or  merely  accused  of  har- 
boring Communist  ideas,  though  many  of 
those  citizens  "might  be  willing  to  die  for  a 
country  which,  in  the  past,  has  placed  no 
restrlcTions  on  how  a  man  shall  think  or 
what   he   may   believe. 

The  particular  provision  of  the  bill  which 
Senator  KEr.\rvER  simply  could  not  stomach 
was  section  4  which  says  that  it  will  be  Il- 
legal "to  perform  any  act  which  would  sub- 
stantlallv  contribute  to  the  establishment 
within  the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship."  He  might  have  argued  that 
Congress,  by  passing  such  a  law.  has  possibly 
Itself  performed  such  an  act.  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  recently  printed  a  dispatch 
from  its  leading  Americar  correspondent. 
Alastair  Cooke,  which  stated  that  "President 
Truman  remarked  to  an  intimate  a  few  weeks 
a?o  that  if  he  had  a  taint  of  the  hysteria 
now  rampant  in  Consress.  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  have  an  American  police  state  In  no 
time  at  all." 

A  veto  by  the  President  seemed  probable 
yesterday,  but  not  certain.  The  Senate  in- 
cluded an  amendment  favored  by  adminis- 
tration leaders,  calling  for  the  internment  of 
suspected  individuals  in  time  of  war. 

If   the   bUl   finally   becomes   law,   there   Is 
no  reason   for  opponents   to   entertain   too 
much  optimism  over  the  possibUity  that  the 
Supreme   Court   would   hold   it   unconstitu- 
tional.    The  alien  and  seditions  laws,  of  1798, 
were  upheld  in  cotirt  tests,  though  they  later 
led  to  the  first   nuiliflcatlon   proceedings  m 
the  Southern  States  and  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Federalist  Party  which  spon- 
sored  them.     Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmers  "red  hunts"  in  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration find  no  defenders  new.  but  he  njan- 
aged  to  make  convictions  stick  in  the  courts. 
The   antlsubvcrslve   blU.   In   several   of   Its 
provisions,  sets  up  orthodoxy  and  conformity 
as  the  American   pattern,  though  the  Con- 
stitution Kuarantees  Just  the  opposite.     The 
coming   world   struggle   is   between    freedom 
f<;r  the  Individual  in  the  democracies  and 
enslavement  of  the  human  soul  in  the  Com- 
munist dictator  states.     If  we  are  not  fight- 
ing f  ir  that,  wt  are  not  fighting  for  anything. 
The  bill  ha*  some  utrnnit  pulntn.  in  tighten- 
ing the  laws  agaliut  espionage,  but  In  other 


provisions  It  clearly  seeks  to  force  conform- 
ity by  Intimidation  and  under  It  not  orUy 
the  CommimUts,  but  the  precious  constitu- 
tional right  of  dissent  may  go  underground. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Port  of  September 

14,  19501 

HOOCEPODCI 

The  Internal  security  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  combines  at  least 
three  radically  different  and  essentially  con- 
tradictory approaches  to  the  Communist 
problem.  It  Includes  (ll  the  President's 
recommendations  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  real  and  Immediate  threat  of  es- 
pionage and  sabotage  by  Soviet  agents;  (2) 
the  ECilgore-Douglas  propos.-ils  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  contingent,  yet  neverthe- 
less serious,  threa*  of  Communist  fl^th-col- 
umn  acUvlUes  In  case  of  war,  invasion,  or 
insurrection;  and  (3)  the  Mundt-Nlxon- 
McCarran  provisions  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  remote  and  whoUy  Imaginary  threat 
of  subversion  by  Communist  propaganda. 
The  hodgepodge  bill  Into  which  all  these 
measures  were  scrambled  for  reasons  of  po- 
litical expediency  deserves  sober  and  realistic 
analysis. 

The  existing  laws  which  forbid  and  penal- 
ize espionage  and  sabotage  have  loopholes 
which  urgently  need  plugging.  The  Presi- 
dent sought  to  plug  them  by  asking  Congress 
to  e-rtend  the  statute  cf  limitations  on  es- 
pionage and  to  make  punishable  the  dis- 
closure of  defense  information  as  well  as 
defense  documents;  to  authorize  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  for  safeguarding  de- 
fense plants,  facilities,  and  Installations:  and 
to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  deportable 
aliens  whose  actual  deportaUon  Is  blocked 
by  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
These  are  sensible  precautions  entailing  no 
trespass  on  personal  liberty.  We  believe,  as 
we  urged  In  a  recent  editorial,  that  Congreaa 
should  have  enacted  these  meastirw,  con- 
cerning which  there  was  no  responsible  dis- 
pute in  separate  legislation.  Unforttinately, 
thev  are  now  tlea  up  with  the  highly  contro- 
versial sections  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

The  Kilgore-Douglas  proposals  deal  with 
a  danger  that  does  not  now  exlrt  but  that 
may  arise  In  the  near  future.  It  was  re- 
ported jtist  the  other  day  that  the  director 
of  the  FBI  had  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee he  would  at  once  arrest  some  12.000 
suspected  enemy  agents  If  the  United  States 
should  become  Involved  In  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  number  seems  fantas- 
tically high,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  some 
susoect  citizens  aa  well  as  aliens  woxild  have 
to  be  rounded  up  and  detained  pending 
clearance  In  the  event  of  war.  Since  there  is 
now  no  legislation  to  authorize  such  execu- 
tive action,  it  would  be  sensible  to  provide 
It  In  ad-^ance  and  to  provide  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  Kilgore-Douglas  measure  does, 
a  rational  procedure  for  Judgment  and  review 
of  every  case  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  KUgore-Dcuglas  proposals  a*  actually 
Incorporated  Into  the  omnibus  bUl  would 
be  put  into  effect  only  In  case  of  war.  in- 
vasion, or  insurrection.  The  original  version 
would  have  made  them  applicable  addition- 
ally in  case  of  an  internal  security  emer- 
gency jolntlv  declared  by  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  Senate  did  well,  we  think,  to 
eliminate  this  uncertain  contingency  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator McCAasAif.  Quite  needlessly.  In  our 
opinion,  it  also  adopted  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Piact^oK  stating  that  nothing  in  the 
detention  provUlons  should  atjrldge  any  right 
guaranteed  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
menu  or  suspend  habeas  corpus  unless  In 
conformity  with  the  Constitution.  TbJs 
seems  ahcer  aurpluaa^e. 

Admittedly  there  are  grave  conatltutlonal 
quMtlona  involved  in  lefialatlon  which 
authcrlzes  detention  on  the  ground  of  mtf 
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fiMplclon  of  an  Intent  to  commit  esptona^?* 
or  labotJige.  Such  authorization  la  a  draa- 
tlc  measure  repugnant  to  American  tradl- 
tlona.  B«t  It  la  meant  to  meet  an  unprece- 
dented danger  tlireatenin«  the  survival  of 
the  American  aoclety.  The  validity  of  the 
measure  would  hate  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts  in  the  Ught  or  the  dan«r.  We 
think  U  prererable  In  any  case  that  It  should 
be  undertaken  In  conformity  with  conslder-Hl 
legislative  authorization  Instead  of  on  the 
basts  of  eiecutlTe  expediency.  The  Kilgore- 
rx >^1 1  n  propoeala  represent  a  consclentloi:*, 
careful  attempt  to  reconcile  security  and  free- 


ISBator  McCamuw's  contributions  to  the 
iiMnltini  bill — Including  the  Uundt-Nl-on 
OQaamiinist  registration  requirements  and 
the  Senator's  own  provisions  for  an  asbestos 
curtain  shutting  out  all  aliens  with  Inflara- 
matory  Ideas — have  no  direct  relation  to 
security  at  all.  Thess  are  measxires  that 
would  do  no  Injxiry  to  spies  and  saboteurs 
but  would  do  Irreparable  Injury  to  rights 
of  expression  and  assocUtlon.  These  are 
the  measures  which  prompted  President 
Truman — correctly  and  courageously.  In  oxir 
opinion— to  declare  that  he  would  Interpose 
his  veto.  They  are  the  measures  which  led 
an  honor  roll  of  7  Senators  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  They  are  «o  dangerous  and  cor- 
ruptive tha:  they  orerwelgh  all  the  ccm- 
mendable  protections  that  the  bill  provides 
and  make  a  Presidential  veto  Imperative. 
The  United  States  needs  protection  against 
Communist  treachery,  but  thU  country  has 
no  occasion  to  fear  Communist  Ideas. 


IProm    the    WUminjrton    (Del)    Journal    of 

September  13.  1950] 

Is  C<  WMUNisM  A  YAaosncx? 

Passage  of  the  McCarran  Communist-con- 
trol bill  by  a  thumping  Senate  majority  Is 
evidence  that  America  u  loem^  Ita  sense  of 
proportion  where  Staiinlst  communism  la 
concerned.  By  any  test  but  one.  the  McCar- 
ran bill  is  inferior  to  the  House  version  and  to 
the  Kil?ore  substitute.  It  U  more  dangerous 
to  the  traditional  iiberties  of  all  Americans. 
It  upsets  diplomatic  immunities,  provokes 
r'  tallatlon  on  Americans,  and  adds  to  Inter- 
national tensions.  It  wUl  be  hard  to  enforce; 
u  imposes  methoda  en  the  FBI  and  other 
agencies  which  thi-y  have  not  asked  for  and 
which  would  make  their  job  mure  dlfflcuU. 
It  discriminates  a^^alnst  ref  u-;ee«  from  Stalin- 
ist persecution.  Tht  biil  la  not  so  much  a 
blow  at  communism.  In  short,  as  a  trumpet 
blast  at  It. 

Not  all  the  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill 
coitld  have  been  un.iware  of  its  duadvantaRes. 
Why.  then,  did  they  vote  for  If  Presumably 
because  the  McCarran  bill  U  "more  antl- 
Owimunlsf  than  other  versions.  Its  prac- 
tical application  will  be  leas  troubleM.;mc  to 
CommunUU.  iU  dictatorial  restrictions  will 
thrfsfen  the  Mbertlwi  of  anll-Conimunlsts; 
but  lU  provuions  are  more  aKKrsmlve  and 
more  unrsslralned  No  man  who  voted  for  It 
can  be  sccuaed  of  wanting  to  coddle  Com- 
munist* 

The  bill,  in  shfirt.  Is  evidence  that  where 
communism  is  concernrd  American*  are  no 
longer  abls  tor  so  their  reprmentatlvea  m- 
■umel  to  Judi(e  an  Issue  on  its  niertts  U  a 
bill  (or  a  doctrine,  or  an  act)  antl-Commu- 
nlst?  U  so.  it  1.1  good.  Can  It.  by  atiy  device 
of  oratorical  prestidigitation,  b«  linked  up 
with  communism?    Then  It  is  bad. 

Communism  as  practiced  by  and  for  Rus- 
sia Is  thoroughly  cynical,  vicious,  and  dan- 
g«.rous.  But  romniunlsm  Is  not.  and  cannot 
be.  the  yardstick  by  which  we  should  measure 
all  other  questions.  You  cannot  run  a  busi- 
ness that  way.  or  play  the  stock  market,  or 
pick  a  winner  at  the  races.  We  doubt  that 
you  can  run  a  cou:ilry  lliat  way.  either. 


(From  the  New  York  T^mes  of  September  14. 
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THK  SkHSrS  CN  StJUVHf  TOH 
As  It  passed  the  Senate  Tuesday  evenmi 
the  McCarran  antisubverslve  bill  is  aorae- 
thlQg  of  a  hodgep<xlge  On  the  credit  side 
It  now  Includes  as  a  last-mmute  acldition 
the  KUgore  cJetent.on -center  bl  1.  which  Roes 
to  the  heart  of  the  Ccmmunlst  problem. 
And  It  retains  a  few  useful  technic:U  provi- 
sions tfcst  would  8t.-ength3n  existing  security 
U«B.  But  the  fact  that  the  bill  embraces 
aooie  good  features  dees  not  alter  the  more 
Important  fact  that  It  would  Impede  In- 
fringements on  f/ie  freedom  of  thcu<»ht. 
speech,  press,  and  political  association  that 
Americans  have  alw.ws  held  dear.  It  Is  note- 
worti^y  that  Kkrpcet  H  T  ehman.  'f  New 
York,  was  one  cf  the  seven  Senators  who 
▼oted  afalnet  this  m'^a-'^ure 

Of  course.   It   Is   necessary   to  protect   our 
country  from  the  menaco  of  Cf)mmunistag- 
gresalon.    whether    in    the    form    of   BttWtan 
ImpertaHrm   or   cf    internal   espionage   and 
fabota'je      But  It  has  been  and  still  la  our 
belief  that  the  principal  features  of  the  Mc- 
Carran   bin,   far   from    achieving    this    poal. 
wculd  Interfere  with  It.    Its  registration  pro- 
Tlstons  would  ensnare  Federal  authorities  In 
Interminable   litigation,   while   the  C^mmu- 
n'st    Party    Itself    would    be    blithely    going 
underground  or  making  its  appearance  under 
a  succe'ssicn  of  aliases.     Its  prohlblti^ry  lan- 
guage Is  so  broadly  worded  that  there  wctild 
be  danger  of  Involving  In  the  toUs  of  the 
law  perfectly  loyal  citizens  of  leftist  or  radi- 
cal or  even  merely  unpopular  views.     Its  Im- 
migration sections  give  vent  to  Senator  Mc- 
CAkkAN's  cwn  peculiar  version  of  the  know- 
nothlnglsm  that  was  rejected 4n  this  country 
nearly  a  century  af:o.     This  bill  would  strike 
primarily  at  beliefs;  the  rei'l  dangsr  to  our 
country  lies  far  mere  in  actual  cr  potential 
espionage  cr  sabotage  at  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sian sympathliecs  who  mcy  or  may  not  be 
members  of   the  Ccmmunlst  Party   than   In 
the  public  expressions  of  Communist  belief, 
however    cCenslve.    mendacious,    and    con- 
temptible such  e"preask»s  may  be. 

The  Kilgcre  bill,  on  the  other  band,  would 
deal  directly  with  activists  at  a  time  of  dan- 
ger. It  would  afford  concrete  protection 
from  that  which  we  fear.  Mr.  Hoover  speaks 
of  the  ex»s'i,ence  cf  some  12.C0J  dangerous 
CommunifiCfi  on  whom  the  FBI  has  lU  eye. 
The  Kligore  bill  wculd  give  a  legislative  basis, 
replete  with  constitutional  guaranties,  for 
the  police  action  that  undoubtedly  should  be 
taken  against  this  "hard  core"  la  an 
emergency. 

It  Is  obviously  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
H' use  and  Senate  will  now  a(;ree  on  the  KU- 
gore bili  alone.  We  would  like  to  see  them 
ci  me  up  with  an  antlsubverKlve  measure  that 
the  President  cin  sl»jn,  but  we  hope  that  he 
■ticks  to  hia  announced  decision  to  veto  the 
McCarran  bill  and  that  he  will  veto  anything 
that  looks  like  It. 


0«r  Govcmmrat  in  Iti  Whole  Conititv- 
tioBal  Vigor  Must  B«  PrtMrvcd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  kaw.sas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  IS,  1950 

Mr  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 


torial  p.pp'='ar1n'r   In*  th?  Spptrtnber   15. 
1950   lsr,u.'  of  the  R-tirpd  oncors  A.sso- 
c^ation  Bulletin,  entiled  "Our  Govem- 
m  nt  in  lUs  Whole  Constitutional  Vigor 
Mu:,t  Be  Preserved."     This  article  is  a 
;  ru;  1  to  tlie  fine  editorial  entitled  •Con- 
stitutional    Liberties     Endan»?ered     by 
World    Government    Proposals,"     pub- 
lished in  the  June  15.  I960    issue  of  the 
Retired    cmcers    Associauon    Bulletin, 
uhich  was  placed  in  the  Concretion -l 
Record  of  Monday.  June  5,  1950.  by  my 
worthy  colleague,   the  gontlemiin  from 
PennsylviniA  iMr.  Rich  I : 
Oua  OovKnNMEWT  If  Its  Whole  Conetttu- 
■ncNAL  Vic  )a  Must  Be  Pat^sa-  sa> 
'•■Equal   and    ex.ict   justice   to   all    men.   of 
whatever  state    or   p-rsuasion.    reMgiocs   or 
pcllllcil;     peace,     commerce,     and     hottMl 
friendship  with   all   nations— entangling  al- 
liances v/ltb  none;  the  support  of  the  b'r.ie 
governments  In  all  their  rights,  as  th;  most 
competent  adm'nlstrattaoa  lor  oar  d<»iegtlc 

concerns    and   the   mrsrt  **^^**^  *^'!?f^ 

antlrcpublican  tendencies;  the  preasrvattao 
of  the  general  Ccvcmment  in  its  wbflle  «*■- 
itltntlonal  vigor,  as  the  ?ht-et  anchor  of  our 
pence  at  heme  and  saTety  abroad;  •  '  * 
freedom  cf  religion;  freedom  of  the  pr38s; 
freedoni  of  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpu?;  and  trial  by  Juries  im- 
partially selected— these  principles  form  the 
bright  constellatlc^n  which  has  gone  before 
us.  and  guided  otir  steps  through  an  aje  o* 
revolution  and  reformat.on."— Th'^maa  JeCTsr- 
scn.  Pirst  Inaugural  Address.  March  4.  1331. 
Many  letters  received  from  otir  raembfrs 
and  others  record  their  praise  of  our  edltor.al 
"Constitutional  Liberties  Endangered  by 
V/orld  Government  Prcpoeals."  which  was 
published  In  the  last  June  Issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin That  artic'e  was  republished  tn  the 
Co?rcHB=8ioNAL   Rfcord   of   Monday,   June    5. 
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Although  comments  were  overwhelmingly 
favorable,  a  few  letters  suggested  that  some 
form  of  world  government  might  be  estab- 
lished by  vesting  such  an  organlaation  with 
defined  and  limited  powers  which  would  not 
d-Ttract  substantially  from  our  present 
Lcheme  of  8elf-g3vernmer..t  under  the  Con- 
stitution and,  that  through  Ihi  cstabl.ahment 
and  maintenance  of  such  type  of  government, 
world  peace  ."ould  be  achieved  through  en- 
forced re^il-itlon. 

The  members  who  expressed  such  views, 
however,  have  uniformly  agreed  that  the 
world -povernment  concept,  us  suggested  by 
the  Chicago  group's  proposal  for  a  world 
constitution,  would  be  deflnitely  danK<>rous, 
In  that  it  would  grant  superior  p<3wer  to  a 
gorerninsnt  that  is  not  our  own.  In  view 
of  that  obvious  eonrlnslnn.  It  Is  unm:stak- 
ably  clear  that  ths  grantiPK  '^f  "ov  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial  p. -Arrs  we  now  »njoy 
under  our  present  Federal  Constitution  to 
any  form  of  world  Kovemment  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  the  very  kind  or  world  irov- 
eminent  na  proposed  bv  the  Chuaico 
group,  and  would  andnnKer  our  ciin- 
■titutlonal  Itbsrtles.  All  such  proposals 
sh.ju:d  be  vigorously  opposed 

We  believe  that  the  high  aims  of  peace 
might  be  achieved  through  international  co- 
operation under  long-establlnlied  prinf;pie8 
of  international  reUi'onsiups  without  the 
necessity  of  estabiuhln^  a  world  government. 
We  also  believe  that  this  can  be  done  m  a 
world  organization,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions organisation,  without  granting  to  It 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  provided  there  is  a 
uniform  desire  and  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  grewt  nations  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  luteruatioual  dlSerence^.  Modern 
history  has  indicated  that  peace  Is  not  to  be 
had  merely  by  forms  cf  or3u_ilsct-c  .i  or  peace 
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pacts;  for  the  causes  of  conflicts  are  complex 
and  often  economically  deep  rooted.     It  has 
long  been  evident  to  students  of  history  that 
the  only  remedy  for  war  is  the  elunmation  of 
the  causes  of  war.     While  this  has  heretofore 
been  Impossible.  It  is  the  ultimate  hope  of 
mankind  as  the  only  means  of  world  peace. 
The  widespread  support  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed 1-1  our  article  on  world  government 
in  the  last  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  comes  from  a 
vast  majority  of  a  group  which  venerates  the 
traditions    of    valor    and    personal    bravery 
passed  on  to  our  generation  by  the  Founders 
of  cur   Republic   and   those   who   have  sup- 
ported them       These  traditions  are  embodied 
in  the  immortal  document  wh.ch  the  great 
British  statesman.  William  E  Gladstone,  de- 
scribed  as  "the  most   wonderful   work  e%'er 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  ar.d 
purpose  of  man" — our  Federal  Constitution. 
In  view  of  the  certain  Impairment  of  the 
constitutional   guarantees   for  our  national 
and   Individual   welfare,   patriotic  Americans 
should   be   alert   to   all   proposals  for  chang- 
ing   our    constitutional    setup    and    refrain 
from    approving    such    proposals,     however 
plausibly  they  are  presented.     We  should  be 
aware  that  some  such  prrposals  are  made  by 
those  with  possible  Inimical  purposes  which 
have  net  been  clearly  set  forth  or  explained. 
In  the  parallel  column  on  this  page  is  one 
surh  proposal. 

We  should  be  especially  alert  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  also  those  who,  through  the 
medium  cf  agreements  with  undisclosed  ob- 
jectives, are  actually  weakening  our  do- 
mestic law  and  our  form  of  constitutional 
government  that  has  protected  us  for  more 
than  lec  years. 

Constitutional  dangers,  comparable  to  the 
present,  have  been  foreseen  by  statesmen 
of  other  countries.  Among  them  was  Wil- 
liam Pitt  who,  with  reference  to  our  Federal 
Constitution,  once  observed  that — Tt  will 
be  a  pattern  for  all  future  constitutions  and 
the  admiration  of  all  future  ages."  We.  who 
received  such  a  heritage,  must  not  permit 
it  to  be  weakened  or  encroached  upon  In 
any  respect.  let,t  It  be  entirely  destroyed, 
and  we  and  future  generations  deprived  of 
cur  birthright. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  certainly  do  not 
wifih  to  be  victimized  or  enslaved  throueh 
any  form  of  world  government  that  might 
be  organized  and  directed  under  a  proposed 
world  constitution.  They  are  determined  to 
remun  free  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  free  to  write 
and  speak  w:thin  the  limitations  as  desig- 
nated by  laws  of  their  own  making,  free  to 
be  taxed  according  to  their  constitutional 
methods  and  not  at  the  erratic  and  capri- 
cious will  of  a  world  potentate  who  per- 
haps could  not  dlstlnmilsh  between  capital 
asseasments  and  unjust  taxation. 

Why  should  a  great  and  free  people  give 
ailcn  iiKencles  any  power  and  control  over 
their  vast  reservoir  of  actual  and  p^itentlal 
tm^th— our  national  re»<3urces'  The  world 
tiiTSniBWt  advises  that  plans  for  Improve- 
mattt  of  MM  world  •  phvHioal  farilltlPN.  either 
paMla  or  private  and  for  the  productive  ex- 
pIlJiUMriii  of  rtmcAiTcnu  and  Inventions  shall 
be  lubniltt.iJ  U)  the  ( planning )  mrrncy  or  to 
such  drvelupment  authorities  or  reirional 
■ubagencies  as  it  may  eftablish  The  (plan- 
BlBgl  anencv  shall  pass  judgment  on  the 
MOtal  useJulne-B  of  such  plans  "  The 
meaning  of  this  provision  is  unmistakably 
clear.  Not  satistted  with  our  gold.  ::'Jr  banks 
and  credits,  our  atom  and  H-b<3mb8.  they 
wculd  take  from  us  our  natural  resources 
as  well  aa  cur  liberties. 

In  eftec  the  proposed  'world  constitu- 
tion" would  ab<-)llsh  or  weaken  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  those  flrst  10  amendments  to  our 
Pedoral  Constitution,  phrased  by  the  great 
Virginian.  Cnjorge  Mason,  which  comes  to  us 
throuKh  English  Jurisprudence,  after  their 
principles  had  been  established  and  tested  in 
Kuglaiid     against     con.siderable     resistance, 
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These  tried  precepts  form  the  keystone  of 
our  civil  llt>erties.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  would 
go  with  the  disappearance  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  and  our  form  of  government. 
Shall  we  permit  this  to  happen? 

The  estatxilahment  of  a  world  government 
under  a  "world  constitution."  however  lim- 
ited the  Initial  grant  of  power  and  authority 
might  be  would.  In  our  opinion,  ultimately 
and  Inevitably  mean  the  abolition  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  with  all  of  our  tradl- 
Uonal  rights  and  the  protection  under  It. 
The  pi  opcsai  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  our  laws  concerning  emigration  and  im- 
migration and  the  movements  of  peoples. 
The  proposal  would  eventually  mean  that 
freedom  to  enter  our  country  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  peoples,  regardless  of  their 
political  and  moral  views,  or  degree  of  as- 
similability.  and  wculd  permit  to  enter  our 
country  those  we  consider  undesirable,  In- 
cluding elements  which  may  be  hostile  to  our 
traditions  of  freedom. 

The  world  government  proposes  to  assume 
direction  of  all  armed  forces.  Thus,  our 
Armed  Forces  would  pass  from  United  States 
control  to  that  of  world  government.  With 
that  would  pass  our  right  to  organize,  direct, 
and  dispose  of  the  constituent  parts.  In- 
sofar as  we  wou'd  be  permitted  to  have  our 
own  Federal  military  forces,  they  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  police  guard.  Our  mili- 
tary groups  would  not  follow  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  as  our  national  flag  would  no  longer 
e.xist  as  cur  primary  symbol  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  The  Commander  in  Chief  of 
cur  military  forces  wotild  act  be  our  duly 
elected  President  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
powers  of  cur  President,  as  now  eMercised 
under  the  Constitution,  wculd  no  longer  ob- 
tain. Even  the  office  of  President,  as  we  now 
know  It.  would  be  abolished. 

Two  provisions  of  the  world  constitution 
are  of  particular  importance;  "The  limita- 
tion and  control  of  weapons  and  of  domestic 
militias  in  the  several  component  units  of 
the  world  republic"  is  one  of  Its  functions, 
and  the  control  and  use  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  federal  republic  of  the  world  (Of  which 
ours  wovild  be  a'  part )  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
chanrber  of  guardians  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  (world!  president  In  his  capacity 
as  rrotector  of  the  peace.  Is  another 

Quoting  further  from  the  world  con.stitu- 
tion,  ofBcers  holding  professional  or  active 
rank  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  federal  re- 
public, or  m  the  domestic  militia  of  any  com- 
ponent unit  thereof,  shall  not  be  eligible 
.'>.<  suardiarLs.  These  guardians  are  to  have 
the  control  and  use  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  republic  of  the  world— a  situation  that 
requires  the  closest  scrutiny  by  members 
of  the  armed  services  of  all  nations. 

Military  appropriations  would  no  longer  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  our  Federal 
C'jngrcss;  all  appropriations  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  chamber  of  guardltins. 
Approprlailons  frr  retired  pay  of  offlcfrs.  pen- 
sions, and  similar  benrHts  no  longT  would 
exist.  Active-duty  compensation  would  be 
subject  t<:  the  same  control  Many  patriots 
of  unimijsachablr  record  in  the  line  of  duty. 
wh'  se  vitality  is  lensenlng  with  the  passing 
of  yeiirn.  would  probably  be  deprived  cf  their 
wel!-.-rned   flnai'.cial    assistance. 

We  need  no  superstate  to  sap  the  vitality 
of  our  Federal  Union.  We  desire  no  eu:jer- 
constltution  to  weaken,  destroy,  or  supersede 
our  Federal  Constitution.  We  are  satisfied 
with  lu  wise  checks  and  balances  when  they 
are  properly  ot»erved  We  take  pride  in  our 
tripartite  system  cf  Government  and  Insist 
that  each  branch  of  It  shall  not  be  unduly 
encroached  upwn.  We  are  a  Republic  guided 
by  a  Federal  Constitution  and  wish  to  re- 
main so.  We  must  protect  our  malienable 
rights.  In  connection  with  such  dangers  as 
now  face  tis.  Stanley  Baldwin  once  stated: 
"It  will  be  for  you  to  protect  democracy 
•  •  •  it  must  be  defended  from  without 
and  tt  eoually  mav  have  to  be  defended  from 
within.""  This  can  best  be  done  by  becoming 


aware  of  the  threats  which  confront  us  in 
connection  with  erroneous  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a  superworld  organization 
which,  based  upKin  untenable  assumptions,  Is 
being  aggressively  advocated  In  an  organized 
propaganda  as  the  only  means  of  achieving 
peace. 

The  full  Implications  of  such  proposals 
must  be  investigated,  studied,  and  undw- 
stood  by  ail.  lest — through  acceptance  of 
plausible,  but  Impracticable,  panaceas  for 
world  peace — freedom  under  constitutional 
government  ts  to  become  a  mere  memory 
In  our  Nation. 


TmmaB's  War  or  Stifin'i  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HGN.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV  S3, 

Thursday,  Septerriber  14,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  COMrtarssicniAL  RECotD  the 

following  editorial  frcm  the  September 
14.  1950.  isstie  of  the  Capital  Times. 
Madison,  Wis.,  entitled  "Truman's  War 
or  Stalin's  War?"    The  editorial  follows: 

TaxncAir's  Was  ok  STAi-rw's  Was? 
The    Korean    wtu-    Is    making    one    thing 
clear:    The   P^publlcans,   who   do   so   much 
talking    about    ccmmunisir,    do    not    hate 
Stalin  half  as  much  as  they  hate  Truman. 

In  a  frenzied  effort  to  win  1950*b  election 
the  Republican  high  command  Is  doing 
everything  It  can  to  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration In  Washington  and  to  shake  popular 
support  of  the  war  to  stop  communism. 

As  vidth  every  war.  there  are  fears  and 
doubts  on  the  part  cf  the  people.  The  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  Commimlst  Party 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  exploit 
these  fears  and  doubts  and  to  whip  than 
uo.  The  Republican  National  Ccmmlttee 
and  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  continue 
to  refer  to  the  war  as  "Truman's  war."  Ths 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  once  again  be- 
ccme  the  recogcized  voice  of  the  Republican 
line,  thinks  so  little  of  the  news  valtie  of  the 
Korean  war  that  It  won't  put  the  war  news 
on  the  front  page.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  which  could  support  the  war  against 
Hitler.  Is  now  writing  editorials  advising  otir 
GFs  In  the  foxholes  that  they  are  being 
double-crossed.     So  is  the  Dally  Worker. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  have  linsd 
up  with  the  United  StAtcs  but  the  Repub- 
lican   Party    takes    its    position    with    the  ^ 
Communuts. 

The  Wall  Street  JoxuTiol.  the  Dally  Worksr 
of  the  Republican  Party,  exposed  tUt  Re- 
publican strategy  on  quwrtions  of  wartlOM 
•conomlc  controls  the  otbsr  day  whan  it 
■aid: 

"A  break  In  Republican  ranks  has  insured 
passage  of  wage  and  price  control  powers, 
even  though  t.^re  President  Isn't  asking  for 
them.  8«jme  Republicans  voted  such  con- 
trols to  put  Mr  Truman  and  the  Democrats 
•between  the  devU  and  the  deep  blue  sea.' 
They  figure  as  prices  are  regulated,  blac'i 
marke^j!  will  flourish  and  red  tape  wUl  rile 
businessmen  and  consumers.  If  prices 
aren't  held  down,  living  costs  may  creep  tip 
and  the  administration  will  be  blamed  for 
that." 

In  other  words,  the  Republicans  were  will- 
tag  to  act,  not  beca'ose  they  want  to 
stop  inflation,  not  because  they  want  to  get 
Stalin.    They  want  to  get  Truman. 

That's  the  way  it  was  with  Taft  *  Co. 
before  Pearl  Harbor     Tn-y  were  more  against 
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HooseTett  th*n  WtHtm.     And  th»ts  the  wmy 

It  wa«  with  the  Pren<-h  reactionaries  in  the 
days  before  World  War  II  But  they  were 
more  frank  at»ut  U  They  admitted  that 
they  would  rather  have  Dictator  Hitler  in 
preference  to  Premier  Blum. 

One  eeta  the  impresBlon  from  reading  the 
Republican  pronouncements  that  If  the 
nation  could  get  rid  of  Truman,  all  its  for- 
eign policy  troubles  would  dlMippear.  Some- 
one should  remind  them  that  there's  a  fel- 
low by  vhe  name  of  Joe  Stalin  who  U  not  en- 
tirely blamelesB.  Perhaps  Harold  Staaaen 
should  do  the  reminding.  It  was  Harold 
who.  in  an  article  In  the  Ladles'  Home  Jotir- 
nal  in  1947.  assured  us  that  Stalin  had  an 
••open  mind"  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
American  system  and  the  Russian  system 
could  get  along  together  In  the  world. 

This  may  be  "Trtunan's  war  "  to  the  Re- 
publicans, but  to  an  awful  lot  of  Americans 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world,  who  have 
joined  In  condemning  the  aggression  in 
Korea.  It  la  Stallns  war. 


The  United  States  and  Cl^ina  in  a  World 
Three  Ways  Divided 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WKLRRY 

OF    NEER\SIt\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KnowlandI  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  address 
entitled  "The  United  States  and  China 
in  a  World  Three  Ways  Divided."  writ- 
ten by  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Ptiblic 
Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing this  address.    The  estimated  cost  is 

$451. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  UNrrxD  Statis  and  China  in   a   World 

Theei  Wats  Divided 

(By  Stanley  K  Hornbeck) 

The  old  warrior  statesmen  of  Japan  had  a 
precept:  "After  a  victory,  tie  tighter  the 
cords  of  your  helmet." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  had  in 
1945  an  Idea:  Having  achieved  victory  and 
having  created  a  new  association  of  nations, 
hurry  home — and  throw  away  your  helmets." 
And  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
Implemented  that  Idea. 

E'.ery  effect  has  Its  causes.  In  political 
affairs,  mankind  Is  given  to  attributing  re- 
aponslblllty  either  to  persons  or  to  gods. 
In  democracies,  when  things  go  wrong  the 
people  blame  the  government;  the  party  or 
parties  not  In  power  blame  the  party  In 
power:  and  critics  of  all  sorts  attrlbuw 
fault  to  agencies  and  persons  In  poalllons 
of  authority.  Those  who  are  charged  with 
error  either  deny  that  there  has  been  fault 
cr  declare  the  fault  not  theirs,  or  both: 
"The  responaiblUty  was  not  mine,  not  ours; 
It  was  that  of  some  other  fellow  "  Thua 
the  apologists  for  what  was  done  at  Yalta: 
"The  American  contribution  was  all  tfgtl: 
the  whole  fault  lies  with  the  Ruulans;  they 
did  not  live  up  to  their  a.!reements."  Thua 
the  makers  and  the  defenders  of  our  China 
policy  since  Yalta:  "There  were  no  errors  on 
cur  part.  It  was  all  the  lault  of  Chiang 
Kal-ehtk."     Arid   In   recent   years   there   has 


been  eTolved  In  this  country  a  technique  of 
passing  the  buck  downward.  Thus  la  refer- 
ence to  the  responsibility  for  lack  of  an 
adequate  alert  at  Pearl  Harbor:  "The  Gov- 
ernment was  not  responsible,  no  agency  was 
responsible,  no  persons  were  responsible;  the 
fault  was  that  of  the  American  people,  all 
of  us."  Now.  there  are  suggestions  of  resort 
to  that  technique  In  regard  to  our  obviously 
Inadequate  preparedness  m  connection  with 
Korea:  "The  Government  was  not  at  fault, 
no  department  was  at  fault,  the  Congress 
wasnt  at  fault,  no  persons  were  at  fault; 
the  people  had  elected  their  Representatives 
and  had  told  them  what  to  vote  for  and  what 
not:  the  people  had  preferred  movies  and 
motorcars  to  military  training  and  modern 
weapons;  therefore  the  fault  Is  that  of  the 
people — all  of  us." 

That  technique  has  not  yet  been  resorted 
to  In  explanation  of  or  apology  for  our  China 
policy  during  the  years  since  Yalta.  It 
probably  will  be.  but  not  with  warrant. 

The    people    of    the    United    States,    even 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of   the  Con- 
gress, have  relatively  limited  knowledge  of 
the    Far    E.xst,    of    situations    there    and    of 
problems  that  arise  therein  and  therefrom. 
So.  generally  speaking,  the  people  and  the 
Congress  leave  largely  to  the  President,  I.  e  , 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  formulating   and   conducting   of   policy 
In  relations  with  and  re(;ardlng  that  part  of 
the  world  and  the  countries  therein.    This 
has  been  especially  the  case  since  the  middle 
years  of  World  War  II.     In  the  discharging 
of  this  responsibility,  the  President  must,  of 
course,  and  does,  rely  upon  various  counsel- 
ors;   and   his  counselors  mu3t   and   do   rely 
upon    e-tperts    and    technicians.     Theoreti- 
cally, all  Important  decisions  are  made  at  top 
level;    but   In   matters   relating   to   the   Fjir 
East,  especially  to  China,   most  of  the   re- 
porting  and  the   formulating   of   estimates, 
proposals,  policies,  and  plans  has  been  the 
work  of  small  groups  of  oflQcers  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  special  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  Iha  problems  Involved.     Thus,  for  deci- 
sions   made    and    action    taken    In    United 
States   official    dealings    with    and    regarding 
China  during  recent  years,  whether  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  credit  or  the  blame  belongs 
to  a  very  few  persons,  those  men  whose  views 
have    prevailed    In    official    circles,    most    of 
them  In  the  Government  and  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.     These,  not  the  people,  not  the 
Congress,  have  been  the  makers  of  our  China 
policy  (policies). 

It  Is  said  that  once  upon  a  time,  when 
Prince  Charles,  later  Charles  n.  King  of 
England,  was  In  exile,  a  group  of  his  com- 
panions tacked  on  the  door  of  the  Princes 
apartment  a  card  Inscribed;  "Here  dwells 
Charles,  a  prince  who  never  says  a  foolish 
thing  and  never  does  a  wise  one  "  Later 
the  pranksters  found  under  that  sally  and 
In  Charles'  handwriting:  "Quite  right:  my 
words  are  my  own;  my  acts  are  the  work 
of  my  ministers"  It  may  be  surmised  that 
several  of  our  top-level  officials  might.  If 
they  chose,  make  some  use  of  such  an  alibi 
in  connection  with  no  small  part  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  United  States  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  China  since  early  1945.  They 
might  say:  '"The  voices  have  been  ours  but 
the  Ideas  expressed  have  been  those  of  the 
men  on  whose  reports,  estimates,  proposals, 
and   plar.s  we  have   relied.'" 

The  most  portentou.s  nnd  most  tragic  fact 
about  our  policies  in  relations  with  and 
regarding  China  of  the  years  under  ref- 
erence Is  that  most  of  the  persons  whose 
views  have  prevailed  in  the  formulating  and 
implementing  of  thtwe  policies  have,  until 
very  recently,  believed  about  China,  and 
about  Chlna"«  National  Government,  and 
about  China's  Communists,  and  al)out  the 
part  played  or  not  played  and  playable  or 
not  playable  by  Russia  In  and  regarding 
China,   a  great   many   things   which   simply 


haven't  been  so  They've  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  do  things  which  It 
shouldn't:  that  China  could  do  things  which 
It  couldn't:  that  China's  Communism  hoth 
were  what  they  weren't  and  weren't  what 
they  were  and  are  The  same  regarding 
their  view  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Wishing 
the  people  of  China  well,  and  perturbed  over 
ways  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  China 
that  they  conaidar  dark,  they  failed— until 
recently— to  tato  adequate  accovmt  of  a  fact 
in  international  political  life  much  more 
warrantable  of  concern  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Chinese,  namely,  the  fact 
that  communism,  no  matter  where  or  of 
what  brand,  la  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  Instrument 
of  imperialism  and  is  committed  to  objec- 
tives which  call  for  subjugation  of  all  man- 
kind. 

World  War  II  began  wh?n.  In  1931.  Japanese 
Imperialists  staged  an  assault  of  China  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  States  In  effect  acquiesced.  Be- 
fore that  war  was  ended  Russian  Imperial- 
ists began  a  new  assault  on  China  via  Man- 
churia, and  for  five  long  years,  until  7  weeks 
ago.  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  in  effect  acquiesced. 

Now,  8  years  plus  after  Pearl  Harbor  and 
5  years  after  VJ-day.  we  are  living  in  a 
world  politically  divided — divided  three  ways: 
a  world  of  free  peoples:  a  world  of  enslaved 
peonies;  and  a  world  of  those  peoples  who. 
neither  free  nor  en.slaved.  are  seeking  free- 
dom and  are  In  danger  of  becoming  enslaved. 
The  United  States  Is  outstanding  In  the  first: 
the  Soviet  Union  outstanding  in  the  second: 
and  China  outstanding  in  the  third  of  these 
worlds. 

We.  the  United  States,  are  today  confronted 
with  probably  the  greatest  test  of  our  ca- 
pacities that  has  ever  been  imposed  upon 
us.  Wanting  peace,  yet  having  sinre  1914 
been  drawn  Into  two  world  war-?,  we  have 
become  a  party  to  and  are  a  leading  figure 
In  an  even  greater  conflict:  the  Kremlin  and 
communism  versus  democracy. 

In  this  current  conflict  the  Kremlin  Is 
the  ultimate  aggressor.  Its  objective  is  to 
perpetuate  Itself  and.  to  that  and  other  ends, 
to  make  world-wide  Its  system  and  Its  con- 
trol The  creators  and  beneficiaries  of  that 
system  reason  that  they  must  either  destroy 
democracy  or  be  destroyed  by  democracy. 
They  therefore  are  attacking  all  democratic 
Ideas  and  regimes  and  aspirations.  They 
Intend  to  win.  They  would  prefer  to  win 
by  cold  war.  but  they  expect  to  have  both 
cold  and  hot.  Lenin  said  so.  Stalin  says 
so.  As  the  United  Kingdom's  Kmest  Bevtn 
said  some  3  years  ago,  "We  would  be  aa 
foolish  as  barnyard  geese  not  to  believe  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  and  that  they 
are  preparing  accordingly" 

Foremost  among  the  Kremlin's  weapons  of 
assault  Is  communism.  In  prospectus,  com- 
munism offers  mankind  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  In 
practice.  Communists  establish,  wherever 
they  gain  control,  regimes  In  which  a  few 
enslave  the  many.  Communism  Is  authori- 
tarian and  Communist  regimes  are  totali- 
tarian, absolutist  and  expanat.>nist.  Every 
meml)er  of  a  Communist  Party — no  matter 
where  or  what  his  or  its  nationality,  whether 
he  and  his  party  be  Marxist.  Trotakylst. 
Stalinist  or  National  Communist — Is  pledged 
to  work  for  world  victory  of  communism. 
Every  Communist  thtis  is  a  sworn  enemy  of 
democracy.  To  that  extent,  all  Communists 
are  subject  to  the  Kremlin  and  ail  Com- 
munist regliBM  art  allies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  service  of  a  common  cause:  Communism 
over  all. 

Because  of  those  facts,  there  can  be  no 
compromise  between  communism  as  It  Is  and 
men  and  nations  that  value  freedom.  Nor 
can  agreements,  if  and  when,  with  Commu- 
nist authorities,  be  relied  upon.  Thoee  au- 
thorities, making  war  on  freedom,  at  home 
and  abroad,  neither  think  nor  act  Ln  terms 
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of  "live  and  let  live";  and  they  regard  agree- 
ments not  as  contracts  but  as  camouflage. 
This  third  world  conflict  may  be  expected 
to  continue  until  either  the  Blremlin  and 
communism  denlat  from  the  poiiclee  and 
practices  to  which  they  are  now  committed 
or  the  still  free  peoples.  Including  the 
United  States,  subverted  or  subjected  one  by 
one.  have  all  capitulated  and  with  totali- 
tarian governments,  become  confederates, 
patellltes,  or  subjects  of  the  Moscow  authori- 
tarian regime. 

Such  being  the  setting,  foremost  In  Im- 
portance among  the  pwlltlcffl  problems  that 
should  long  since  have  been  apparent  and 
of  priority  concern  to  all  of  our  policy  makers 
has  been  and  Is  the  problem  of  our  national 
security,  which  In  turn  Is  a  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  survival  of  freedom,  free  peo- 
nies, and  free  men. 

Neither  during  World  War  IT,  nor  for  a  good 
while  after,  did  more  than  a  few  of  our 
leaders  have  any  appreciable  comprehension 
of  what  communism.  Kremlin  brand,  was.  is. 
and  Intends,  or  of  what  Soviet  policy  makers 
have  had  In  contemplation  Of  the  many 
and  contradictory  things  which  the  Russians 
have  said  to  all  the  world  about  themselves, 
their  system,  their  ob.'ectlves.  and  their 
methods,  our  policy  makers  long  believed 
what  thev  mo«t  wanted  to  believe  and  re- 
fused to  believe  what  they  found  unpleasant 
or  inconvenient  to  believe  Only  as  the  Com- 
munlst-s  have  provided,  with  acts  of  physical 
aggression  Involving  American  nationals  and 
properties  and  other  Interests.  IndLsputable 
evidence  that  communism  means  conquest, 
has  there  been  grasped,  gradually,  the  fact 
that  Lenin  and  Stalin  meant  what  they  said 
the  first  time— and  the  second  snd  the 
third— to  their  own  followers  rather  than 
what  Stalin  has  said  to  some  diplomats  and 
to  some  publicists 

President  Truman  sensed  danger  some  3 
years  aco  He  declared  it  his  belief  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to 
support  free  people  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressures  '  and  that  "if  we 
falter  In  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world— snd  we  shall  surely  en- 
danger the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation."  The 
pollcv  makers  formulated,  and  the  Conrress 
approved,  a  plan  which  committed  tis  to  the 
principle  but  whittled  down  the  scope  of  that 
utterance  Toward  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist assault,  we  undertook  to  give  some 
support  to  some  countries,  but  some  onlv, 
menaced  by  that  assault.  The  principle  of 
combating  the  spread  of  communism  by 
Klvln»  support  to  resistance  to  It  has  since 
loomed  large  In  our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole, 
but  with  some  glaring  inconsistencies. 

In  two  countries.  Greece  and  China,  the 
Communist  assault  was  being  pressed  simul- 
taneously in  terms  of  -hot"  war  In  the 
case  of  Greece,  we.  the  United  States,  gave 
moral  support  and  economic  and  military  aid 
to  a  government  which,  under  armed  Com- 
mumst  attack,  made  armed  resistance,  a  re- 
sistance which  but  for  our  support  could 
not  long  have  persUted.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  China,  we  ostentatiously  withdrew 
our  moral  support  and  disconUnued  our 
mater1.ll  aid;  and  the  resistance  there  of  a 
government  which  was  likewise  under  armed 
Communist  attack  and  resisting  became  In- 
effectual but  did  not  cease. 

Strateclcally.  China  was  and  is  of  extreme 
importance  In  relation  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween democracy  and  the  Kremlin  because 
China  lies  In  a  buffer  position,  both  geo- 
grachlcally  and  politically,  between  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  area— including  our- 
aelves- and  the  main  base  (Moscow)  from 
which  CcmmunlBt  operations  are  conducted. 
An  anti-Communist  China  would  be  at  least 
a  barrier— to  the  advantage  of  tlie  free  peo- 
ples. A  Communist  China.  If  and  as.  will  be 
a  highway  by  which  a  base  from  which  So- 
viet   mauence    wiU    move    and    Conununlst 


armed  forces  be  able  to  strike  southward  and 
eastward  toward  free  and  freedom-ee^lng 
peoples.     Manchuria  U  so  serving  today. 

Politically.  Cblna  was  and  to  of  impor- 
tance because  she  has  vast  potentialltlee  and 
she  has  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  An  antl- 
Communlst  China  votes  there  on  our  side.  A 
Communist  China.  If  and  when,  would  vote — 
and  veto — there  on  the  Soviet  side. 

Yet.  with  that  country.  China,  the  largest, 
the  most  populous,  the  most  richly  endowed 
country  in  AsU.  the  enduring  "Middle  King- 
dom," a  neighbor  across  the  Pacific,  long  our 
friend,  lately  an  ally,  under  armed  attack 
and  In  process  of  being  subjugated  by  mUl- 
tant  communism,  and  with  Korea.  Japan, 
the  PhlUppinea.  and  other  far -eastern  coun- 
tries. In  fact  most  of  Asia,  almost  sure  to 
go  as  she  goes — our  policy  makers  caused  this 
country,  the  United  States,  to  refrain,  from 
August  1948  to  June  27.  1950.  from  giving 
any  real  support  to  those  who  there  were — 
and  are — resisting  Communist  aggression. 
They  said,  successively  and  cumulatively, 
that  we  should  not,  we  could  not.  and  we 
would  not  "intervene"  In  what  they  declared 
to  be  a  "civil  conflict." 

That  was  Jtist  what  the  Kremlin  and  com- 
mimlsm  wanted  and  worked  for.  William 
Z.  Poster  said  some  4  years  ago:  "The  war 
In  China  U  the  key  to  all  problems  of  the 
international  front  •  •  •  the  key  task 
•  •  •  is  to  stop  American  intervention  in 
China  •  •  •  the  question  of  China  is 
our  key  concentration." 

Seeds  of  communism  were  first  planted  in 
China  by  Russian  agents  In  1920.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  accepted  an  offer  of  assistance  from  Rus- 
sia in  1923.  Sun  died  In  1925  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  became  his  political  heir.  Chiang 
(Who  bad  studied  in  Japan  and  had  visited 
Moscow  I  made  use  of  and  was  used  by  Rus- 
sian and  Chmese  Communists  until,  in  1927, 
thoee  elements  attempted  to  seize  control  of 
the  Nationalist  movement  and  he  thereupon 
expeUed  the  former  and  set  about  suppress- 
ing the  latter.  Communism  In  China  then 
took  the  form  of  armed  rebelUon.  In  coxirse 
of  time  the  Chinese  Communists  moved, 
under  arms,  by  the  "long  march, '  from  South 
Chma  Into  North  China  There  they  were 
when,  in  the  last  week  of  World  War  n.  the 
Russians  entered  and  occupied  Manchuria, 
and  when,  in  Manchuria.  In  194«.  the  Rus- 
EUins  made  available  to  them  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  military  equipment  and  supplies  sur- 
rendered by  the  Japanese  which  enabled 
them  to  begin  massive  attack  on  the  Na- 
tionalists— China  then.  Koret^  now. 

China's  Communists  have  from  that  point 
on  enjoyed  the  undivided  ccntmued  moral 
support  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  So- 
viet satellite  states,  the  Comlnform.  the  Com- 
munlsto  throughout  the  world,  and  of  many 
noE -Communist  liberals  who  have  been 
moved  by  propaganda — much  of  It  Krem- 
lin-orlgmated — which  has  magnified  the 
faults  of  the  Nationalists  and  portrayed  the 
Communists  as  "arrarian  reformers'"  leading 
a  ""peasants'  rebellion.- 

The  American  people  have  al'ways  been 
well-disposed  toward  the  Chinese.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  it  was  the  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  to  respect  and  befriend  the 
recognised  Central  Government  of  China. 
This — not  because  each  such  government  was 
a  good  government  nor  because  China  was 
politically  pure  and  wholesome,  but  because 
American  statesmen  and  the  American  peo- 
ple beUeved  ft  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  concerned  that 
orderly  processes  prevail  and  that  China  sur- 
vive as  a  state,  be  mdependent  and  be  within 
the  orbit  of  democratic  Influence. 

In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  we  made  in 
China  and  In  our  relations  with  her  people 
an  Investment  of  Influence — especially  moral 
Influence — which  has  been  substantial  and 
has  produced  subetantial  benefits  in  both  dl- 
recUons.     We  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 


Chinese  and  by  the  woriA  as  China's 
friend.  In  the  decade  which  preceded  19*4, 
that  relatlonahlp  paid  bandaome  dividend* 
to  the  cause  of  the  ftee  people*  In  the  war  ct 
defense  against  the  aggreaalon  of  the  Asia 
powers. 

But  there  came— beginning  in  X»4a— a 
change.  Pearl  Harbor  had  made  the  United 
States  and  China  allies.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  efforts  of  both  countries  to 
make  the  most  at  that  reUtlooahip.  many 
Americans,  several  in  high  places,  became  to 
Intent  upon  ways  and  means  for  wtnnlr?  the 
war  that  they  overlooked,  were  tndlllerent  to, 
or  were  utterly  impatient  of  Chlziaee  meth- 
ods and  susceptibilities;  while  many  Chinese, 
some  also  in  high  places,  became  so  intent 
upon  ways  and  means  for  safeguarding 
China's  and  their  own  Interests  against  the 
pressures  which  they  knew  would  develop 
after  the  war  had  been  won  that  they  in- 
sisted—not  unnaturaUy— on  trying  to  have 
some  say  of  their  own  regarding  mUltary 
and  political  strategies  and  tactics  in  their 
own  country. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  and  has  be«i: 
Americans,  in  a  variety  of  capacities,  at- 
tempted to  compel  the  Chinese  to  do  Tarloua 
and  sundry  things;  and  the  Chinese,  a  people 
who  can  be  persuaded  but  who  cannot  be 
driven,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  those 
things  and  reacted  unfavorably  in  seraal 
contexts.  Tjs  Irresistible  force  hammered 
at  an  immovable  body— with  resuiu  uul  con- 
sequences most  unfortunate  for  China,  lor 
the  United  States.  lor  the  world,  and  for  the 
reputations,  in  the  long  run.  of  some  of  the 
Amolcan  participants,  many  of  whom  be- 
came hostile  to  the  National  Government. 
embarked  on  campaigns  of  criticism  of  It, 
and  have  ever  since  been  extravagantly  eon- 
demnmg  It  and  crusading  against  It.  The 
only  gainers  from  that  tragedy  have  been, 
until  1945.  the  Japanese,  and  since  1»46,  the 
Communists  (in  Chins,  in  the  Soviet  Unloa. 
and  throughout  the  world). 

While  the  war  effort  In  Chin*  was  thua 
being  plagued.  President  Elooeevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  made  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  In  1943,  at  Cairo,  certain  cammit- 
ments.  Most  Important.  It  was  the  agreed 
"purpose"  of  the  three  that  Manchmia  and 
Formosa  (and  the  Peacadcres)  "ahall  be  re- 
stored to  China."  and  that  "In  due  coins 
KcM^a  shall  become  free  and  lnd^»end«nt." 

In  the  same  transaction  it  was  sgreed  thai 
President  Roosevelt  would,  upon  signal  from 
Marshal  Staim.  take  measures  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Generalissimo  Chl&ng  Kai- 
shek.  The  United  States  thua.  with  a  view 
to  taving  American  lives,  paid  Russia,  in 
advance,  with  a  draft  drawTi  on  Chins,  guar- 
anteed to  Russia  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  kept  secret  from  China  for  many 
months,  and  honcM-ed  by  China  on  American 
crfBclal  advice. 

Later  President  Roosevelt,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Russians,  who  thought  he  had 
persuaded  Stalin,  who  was  tcld  by  his  mlU- 
tary  advisers  that  without  Russian  partici- 
pation In  the  war  against  Japan  the 
Anertcan  casualty  list  In  achieving  Japan's 
defeat  mlsht  be  enormous.  Pret-ldent  Roose- 
velt made,  with  Prime  Minister  ChurchlU. 
to  Marshal  Stalin  In  1S45  at  Yalta,  ccmces- 
Elons  at  China's  expense  inconsistent  with 
earlier  International  agreements  and  with 
the  commitments  made  at  Cairo.  (Indden- 
taUy.  Stalin  had  already  promised  Russian 
participation.) 

True,  we  could  not  have  prevented  the  Rus- 
flan  aggression  which  ensued,  but  by  giving, 
in  advance,  our  assent  to  a  predatory  tres- 
passlng  on  Russia's  part,  we  did  In  Russia's 
favor  In  relations  with  China  a  thing  which 
we  had  for  many  years  refused  to  do  in  J>- 
pan's  favcr;  and  in  doing  so  we  disregarded 
principles  and  pledges  of  our  own  and  ws 
authorized  a  violation  by  RuasU  of  jdedges 
which  both  she  and  we  had  given.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  or  how  well  '-*ir  part  at  Talva 
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may  be  explained,  defended,  and  Justified, 
we  there  bargained  in  and  with  cninaa  rights 
and  interests  f  .>r  expected  .idrantagea  to  our- 
selves We  bought,  with  Chinese  coin,  un- 
needed  Russian  action  and  worthless  Russian 
pledges  We  later  caused  the  Chinese  to  buy. 
with  their  confirmation,  a  made-ln-Mo«cow 
Trojan  hcrse.  And  all  too  few  of  our  people. 
Including  many  In  hl«l»  places,  seem  subse- 
quently to  have  taken  maj  •ccount  of  the 
extraordinary  moral  obll^tlon  which  we 
thus  Incurred. 

In  December  of  1945  the  American  Gov- 
emment  proclaimed  Its  commitment  to  a 
new  policy  regarding  China  President 
Truman  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  be  inclined  to  (cive  aid  to  China  if  and 
as  China  made,  along  specified  line*,  prog- 
ress U)ward  "unitv  and  peace  '  In  pur- 
fnfi'*—  of  that  policy,  and  toward  trying 
to  >CablU2e  the  situation  m  Chin*,  it  sent 
General  MaratiaU  to  urge  compromise  and 
coalition. 

The  new  policy  was  an  expreaslon  of  con- 
cepts and  views  that  the  Nationalist  lead- 
ership in  China  was  corrupt  and  incompe- 
tent; that  the  power  of  that  leadership 
should,  therefore,  be  diluted  or  be  destroyed: 
that  Chinese  Communists  were  agran:in 
reformers;  that  Russia's  pledges  could  be  re- 
lied on;  and  that  it  was  appropriate  and 
feasible  for  the  American  Government  to 
&s'j  of  the  Chinese  Government  adoption 
and  implementation  In  and  for  China  of  a 
program  cf  political  and  economic  reform. 
The  p«  llcy  was  based  in  substantial  part  on 
mlstalten  assumptions  It  envisaged  the 
Impossible  So.  too.  the  Marshall  mission. 
And  in  both  there  was  deviation  from  tra- 
ditional principles  of  American  foreign 
policy 

E^rLler  In  1943.  when  Mr  Byrnes  had  be- 
come Secretary  of  State,  he  had  begun  op- 
erations with  an  assumption  that  relations 
with  Russia  could,  should  and  would  be 
conductsd  on  a  basis  of  cooperation.  WUhln 
6  months  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion: 
You  cant  do  business  with  Russia  on  any 
such  basis;  you  ve  got  to  be  tough.  HU 
experience  was  In  Europe  md  in  relation 
to  problems  there  We  became  tough — or 
we  tried  to  At  about  the  same  time.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  decid-'d  that  we  must  be 
tough  in  regard  to  China.  In  practice,  our 
•be  tough"  policies  were — they  could  only 
be — expressed  In  pressures  on  governments. 
In  Europe  that  worked  out  M  a  pressure 
against  a  C^immunist  ia0aM  engaged  m 
tmkon.  In  CUn*  it  worked  out  as  pres- 
npon  an  antl-CoBununlst  regime  en- 
tl  m  resisting  aggression. 
The  Yalta  and  early  post-Yalta  develop- 
ments had  weakened  the  position  of  China's 
Si'.i<t\A  Government  and  strengthened 
tn  ;•  the    Communists.      Many    of    the 

things  4oa»  and  things  said  by  the  American 
Oovemmmt  and  by  eome  parts  of  the 
American  public  since  then  have  had  simi- 
lar two-fold  harmful  etIecU. 

There  has  been  much  loose,  prejudiced 
and  prejudicial  talk  about  the  amount  of 
aid  wh:-h  we  have  given  China.  The  facU 
do  not  bear  out  the  impmalcins  created  by 
T&'tous  statistical  exhlMta  «Ml  official  tn- 
1 1  I  |ii  I  riiiimns  tlifS  nf  Much  nf  what  ap- 
pears m  varloUB  Mcountmga  is  in  no  way 
warrantably  dascrlbable  as  poetwar  aid  to 
the  National  Oovernment  or  as  contribution 
to  the  military  effort  of  that  Government 
In  Us  battle  asatast  the  Communists.  Our 
economic  iiiislaf  ss  was  sent  both  Into  Nu- 
tiuniiut-held  and  Into  OoauBitBtet'toald 
areas  It  Is  more  IkMI  qttwtlooible 
whether  on  balance  the  aid  which  we  have 
given  the  Nationalist  Oovernment  since 
VJ-day  has  not  been  more  than  oXTaet  by  the 
encouragement  which  our  other  cotu'ses.  In 
words  and  in  deeds,  havf  given  to  its  Com- 
munist opposition,  whether  we  ha«»  not  in 
effect  given  the  Niitu>-il  OuvcramMlt  move  ur 
hindrance  than  of  help. 


Surely,  for  Instance,  the  embargo  In  1946 
on  export  to  China  of  munitions,  official 
statements  In  1947  after  the  Marshall  mis- 
sion, testimony  officially  given  In  1948  In 
public  hearings,  the  white  book  In  1949, 
the  .innouncement  In  January  1950,  that 
we  would  not  provide  military  aid  or  advice 
to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa,  surely  such 
and  various  other  of  our  contributions  have 
'been  the  opposite  of  helpful  to  the  Na- 
tionalists and  highly  helpful  to  the  Com- 
munists. The  wlthdrawiil  of  our  moral 
support,  with  substitution  of  official  crit- 
icism and  abase,  probably  did  the  Nation- 
alists more  damage  than  our  munitions 
< while,  and  as  given)   had  ever  done  ihem 

good. 

The  recent  fiowerlng  of  the  Communist 
oper-itlons  In  China  has  been  no  more  the 
con-summatlon  of  a  peoples  or  peasants 
rebellion  than  had  been  20  years  previously 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  Nationalists.  In 
both  cases,  able  leaders  of  originally  small 
articulate  groups  organized  armed  forces 
and  set  about  ousting  the  existing  authori- 
ties by  use  thereof.  Both  had  at  the  outsst 
foreign  support — Russian.  Each — first  the 
Nationalists  and  ultimately  the  Commu- 
nists— picked  up  adherents  as  it  piled  up 
miiiUry  victories.  As  of  1948.  the  Commu- 
nists, after  25  years  of  effort,  had  no  sub- 
stantial following  outside  of  the  ranks  of 
their  own  armed  forces.  In  that  year  we 
began  our  wlthiioldlng  of  material  aid  to  the 
Nationalists,  and  the  Russians  began  their 
giving  of  material  aid  to  the  Communists:  In 
the  next  year  the  Communists  began  to  win 
armed  victories;  and  thereafter,  where  the 
Commu. lists  appeare<l  in  force  the  Chinese 
people  accepted  them  on  a  basis  of  hope  and 
of  fear,  not,  with  the  exception  of  various 
and  sundry  Intellectuals,  on  a  basis  of  en- 
thusiastic choice. 

The  Communist  conquest  of  the  mainland 
was  not  a  victory  or.  by,  or  for  the  Commu- 
nist Ideology.  The  Communists  won  skill- 
ful of  arm<*d  forces,  an  abundance  of  muni- 
tions and  a  marvellous  propaganda  of  big 
ll-;a  and  bigger  promises.  They  were  the 
cuts  capltallzlm;  on  conditions  of  distress, 
which,  .ifter  the  Japanese,  they  themselves 
bad  halped  create  and  which  the  Ins  were 
unable — as  the  Communists  now  are  un- 
able— to  alleviate.  They  broadcast  to  the 
Chinese  people  and  to  the  world  tha»  these 
conditions  were  all  the  fault  of  the  Na- 
tionalists; they,  the  Communists,  would 
liquidate  those  rascals,  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  and  by  and  for  the  people,  and  make 
everything  all  right.  And  many  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  many  of  the  Nationalist  sol- 
diers— Impoverished  and  frustrated  by  two 
decades  of  warfare,  yearning  for  peace,  dis- 
couraged and  demoralized  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  American  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  National  government,  and 
noting  the  successes  of  the  CaBUBValst 
armies — were  eiislly  taken  In  by  that  line — 
many  Americans,  with  no  such  precondition- 
ing, alt-o. 

The  Kremlin  Is  maklns:  Its  conquests,  Is 
enslaving  one  nation  after  another,  by  skill* 
ful  manipulation  and  support  of  persons, 
parties,  and  peoples  who  think  that  commu- 
nl»m  will  make  them  free  and  prosperous 
and  powerful  The  Communist  success  in 
mainland  China  would  have  been  dupli- 
cated, easily,  in  Korea,  had  not  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  promptly  giv- 
en support,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  govern- 
ment and  a  people  resisting  Communist 
agression  there. 

There  is  a  myth  regarding  China  which 
runs  t<j  the  effect  that  the  Chinese  at*  a  pao- 
plc  who  always  absorb  ilidr  conqtMTOrs. 
The  fact  Is,  the  Chmene  have  absorbed  only 
th<.>B«  of  their  conquerors  who  have  Invaded 
China  and  moved  In  substantial  members 
from  eliM'where  Into  China  Observers  and 
unulyutit  «ri<i  nuKU«*-->l  mnt  Russia  witl  be- 
come b  '.i^td  (Su^r  or  Russian  conquerors  be 


absorbed  In  China  are  reckoning  with  phan- 
tom phenomena  of  their  own  conjuring.  Th» 
Ru-ssians  are  not  moving  Into  China,  nor  do 
they  intend  to  try  to  govern  China— now. 
No  need  for  them  to  step  In  and  assume  the 
burdens,  responsibilities,  and  risks  of  direct 
Involvement  where  local  Communists  are. 
under  their  tutelage,  advancing  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Kremlins  empire  And,  China's 
Communists  will  not  be  absorbed— for  they 
are  Chinese,  they  are  in  China  and  of  China, 
they  are  not  Invading  conquerors. 

Nor  Is  there  warrant  for  a  belief — and  still 
less  lor  an  afllrmative  suggestion— that  the 
Chinese  people  will  be  able  to  rise  up  In  re- 
volt and  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  The 
yoke  m  China  will  not  be  a  foreign  yoke;  It 
will  or  would  be  a  local  copy  of  the  totali- 
tarian system  which,  effective  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  countries  satellite  thereto.  Is  giv- 
ing at  this  moment  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
elsewhere  new  demonstrations  of  its  meth- 
ods. Communist  totalitarian  regimes  are 
ruthlessly  effective  In  anticipatory  elimina- 
tion of  would  be — or  even  might  be — re- 
volters. 

There  Is  the  wishful  thought  that  Mao 
Tze-tung  may  become  a  Chinese  Tito  and 
a  Communist  China  under  him  become  an 
Asiatic  Yugoslavia.  But  how  can  any  states- 
man or  any  thoughtful  layman  seeking  to 
combat  the  spread  of  communism  and  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  peoples  that  are 
free  or  hoping  to  become  free — how  can  any 
such  person  find  comfort  or  cause  for  cheer 
In  a  hope  for  such  a  consummation?  Tito 
Is  a  proponent  of  world  revolution.  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  Is  a  totalitarian  state.  Mao  Tze- 
tung  has  declared  that  Chinese  communism 
Is  a  part  of  world  communism,  and  Mao's 
China  will  be  a  totalitarian  state.  Can  it 
be  imagined  that  a  Communist  China  will 
ever  b3Come  more  antipathetic  to  Moscow 
dictation  than  Chiang  Kiii-shek's  Nationalist 
China  has  been? 

There  is  no  warrant  for  an  assumption 
that  a  Communist  regime  m  China  could  or 
would  be  friendly  or  helpful  to  the  United 
States  Communism  la  by  nature  intolerant 
of  democracy.  The  Chinese  Communists  are 
avowedly  committed  no  leas  than  are  the 
Russian — and  the  Yugoslav — to  the  objec- 
tive of  overthrowing  all  capitalistic  or  bour- 
geois or  imperialist  go»«rxiiaents  and  mak- 
ing the  victories  of  communism  universal. 
The  Chmese  Communist  leaders  have — open- 
ly, emphatically,  and  repeatedly — declared 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  their  enemy  No.  1 
and  the  United  States  their  enemy  No.  2. 
They  ve  copied  the  Russian  p«ttern;  they 
use  the  Russian  methods:  they  follow  the 
Moscow  line.  Wherever  they  gain  control 
they  conduct  themselves  Just  as  their  coun- 
terparts or  prototypes  In  other  countries 
have  done  and  are  doing.  They  have  told 
us  over  and  over,  and  they  show  us  day  by 
day,  to  whom  they  consider  themselves  in- 
debted, where  their  allegiance  lies,  what  they 
envisage,  and  how  they  Intend  to  operate. 
We  all  know  what  these  Chinese  Commu- 
nists did  to  and  about  our  consular  estab- 
UahmtBli  In  Mukden;  what  they've  dons  at 
Dalren:  what  they  did  to  our  Bmbaasy  prem- 
ises and  to  our  military  attaoM  at  Nanking: 
what  they  did  to  on*  ot  our  Foreign  aerrloa 
officers  at  ShanfbBt;  nAat  they've  dona  to  our 
official  property  at  Peking:  what  tlM]r*va  dOB* 
to  Catholic  missionaries  and  to  ^^^If"  >oar- 
nallsts;  and  what  they  say  legaidlllg  inter- 
ests and  agents  of  "imperialist"  powers.  It 
would  aaam  that  they've  been,  as  the  Jap- 
anaaa  once  were  dolaif  and  as  the  Russians 
conataatty  are  doluf,  ««tlng  us  out. 

More  serious,  however,  than  any  of  these 
matters:  If  the  Communists  gain  unchal- 
lenged control  In  China,  the  natural  sequel, 
China,  then  having  psitad  completely  into 
the  Kremlin  and  ConiBfonn  orbit,  will  be 
IntanatftBatlOB  at  Communist  pressures  In 
areaa  to  ttw  aasMi.  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
post  of  China;    the  influence  of  the  democ- 
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rarles  i  wesitem  Europe  and  North  America  l 
will  be  diminished;  Russl.in  Influence  will  be 
expanded:  *he  interests  investments  and 
commltmen's  in  general  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Par  East^ — especially  m  Japan 
and  In  the  Philippines — will  be  irravely  en- 
dangered; the  chaare  of  .  ur  bema  Involved 
in  a  "shooting"  war  wtth  Russia  will  be  In- 
creased; and  the  likelihood  of  our  having 
any  allies  In  eastern  Asia  will  be  reduced 
to  approximately  ttro. 

The  authors  and  factors  cf  the  Marshall 
plan  originally  portrayed  the  foreign-aid 
proeram  as  in  "Investmer.f  In  security — to 
be  Implemented  on  a  basis  of  "calculated 
risk."  Thev  envisaged  economic  aid — to  cer- 
tain countrK^  They  Sgur*^  that  th:s  would 
refjuire  expenditures  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
They  said  that  we  could  afford  that  amount 
■  but  no  more:  that  we  therefore  cculd  not  In- 
clude— CDuld  not  find  funds  to  include — 
China.  But.  less  than  a  year  later  they  saw 
and  they  declared  tliat  economic  aid  to  west- 
em  Europe  must  be  supplemented  by  military 
aid.  Thev  then  decided  that  we  could  afford 
that  supplement  Next  they  perceived  that 
Europe  could  not  make  a  full  economic  re- 
coverv  unless  access  be  regained  to  the  re- 
sources and  trade  cf  eastern  Asia.  But  the 
Communist  advance  In  China  was  creating 
obstacles  to  that  restorauon.  So,  they 
thought  and  said,  the  Communist  advance 
must  be  stopped — at  China  s  borders.  Hence 
the  Idea  of  economic  aid  '-o  countries  periph- 
eral to  China — with  pa-'iicular  thought  for 
Korea  and  the  Philippines,  and  general 
thought  under  a  point  4  prr:gT-am.  lor 
sever:U  other  areas.  Next,  they  n-aiiaed  that 
In  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  economic  aid 
must  be  supplemented  by  nuiitary  assistance. 
So.  plans  for  such  aid,  with  thought  especially 
of  the  Eao-cia  government  in  Indochina. 
All  the  while,  however  a  studied  Insistence 
that  China,  including  Formosa,  not  be  in- 
cluded. 

Was  It  not  and  Is  it  not  patent  that  the 
nK>re    the    Communists   gain    in   China,    the 
stror-ger  would  be  Russia  s  over-aU  scretegic 
position    and    the    greater    the    risk    feature 
ol  the  inve.'^imeni,  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
In   aid   to   and   for   western   Europe.'     Could 
It  not  be  seen,  be  foreseen,  that  if  commu- 
nism   giuns    undisputed    control    m    and    of 
China,  tue  initiative,  m  the  struggle  in  the 
Far  East   between  communism  and  democ- 
racy    wia    thereafter    be   overwhelmingly   at 
the    disposal    at    the    Soviet   Union   and   any 
likelihood  of   firm  resistance   by   indigenoas 
governments   or  populauons  to  Communist 
pre^sure?  akains'.  or  wiihin  the  areas  periph- 
eral to  China  be  greatly  d:mmished?    Cculd 
It  not  be  seen  that  no  Asiatic  would  believe 
that  American  capacity  to  spend  was  so  lim- 
ited that   we  could  give  aid   m  Europe   but 
CMild   not   give  aid   both   m   Europe  and   m 
Chinn.    that    every   A:siatu:   would   note   that 
Alacontmuance     of     American     support     of 
China  s  Nauonaiists  and  the  rise  :o  power  of 
China  s  Communists  had  taken  place  in  that 
order:    and   that   p<:llticaUv   minded  Asiatics. 
BO  matter  what  their  p.'mciples  and  prefer - 
encts.  w  juld  be  skeptical  at  the  endunug  re- 
liability    of     prc.ffered     American     support? 
Coiud   it  net  be  foreseen  that   with  a  Com- 
munist domination  of  China  we  would  stand 
to  lose  ail  that  we  had  with  a  centurv  ol  ef- 
fort gamed — not   inly  in  China  but  at  other, 
or   SI   aU.  pi  mts   m   the  Far  Bast:   that  the 
relief  which  we  had  ealned  at  a  great  price 
from  the  t  hr«at  to  our  security  which  had  all 
along  been  implicit  Va  Japan's  poUcy  erf  ex- 
pansion bv  torce  W'>uld  be  cone:  more,  that 
our  leases  miKbt  easllv  become  the  Kremlins 
gains  and  the  whole  cf  our  investment  m  the 
Par   Bast,   before  and  m  World  War  II,  be 
turnetl  ainunat  us? 

The  Kremlin-planned  and  Buas4an-«up- 
ported  mvaaion  of  South  K.anm  Is  a  sample 
of  the  fniit  to  be  expected  from  a  policy  of 
ttrst  lett.ns  a  middle  and  key  area  go  by  de- 
fault and  UMO  bcping  that  a  modicum  ol  aid 


to  weak  peoples  In  scattered  peripheral  areas 
will  suffice  as  a  quarantme. 

The    whole   question   of   what   TJie   United 
States  cculd  afjird  was  and  is  a  question  at 
relative  evaluations.     We  must,  of  course,  at 
all  times  consider  our  national  economy     But 
in  war  we  spend  freely  in  order  that  we  may 
save.     Now  the  simple  fact  is  we  have  been 
at  war  with  Communist  totalitarianism  for 
a   Irnffer   while   than    we   were   at   war   with 
Nazi   and   Fascist   totalitarianism.     We   have 
talked  cf  "cold    war.    But  our  pohcy  makers 
have  shown  little  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
war   whether  "cold"  or  "hot."  is  nevertheless 
war   and   calls   for  planning   and   action  ac- 
cordingly     Compared  wtth  the  expenditures 
ttat  rur  jjeople  are  now  demanding  te  made, 
and  Tvhlch  no  one  now  says  we  can't  afford, 
m  r-'sponse  to  a  top-level  decisicn  to  support 
resist-^nce  to  Communist  aggression  In  Korea, 
the  cost  of  an  aid  to  Nationalist  China  such 
as  "le  gave  to  Greece  would  have  been  a  small 
amount  mdeed.     We  could  not  afford  It  be- 
cause the  people  who  said  we  could  not  were 
the    same   people   who   said   we   should   not. 
They  were  at  outs  with  Chinas  Nationalists 
because  the  Nauonaiists  had  declined  or  been 
unable  to  adopt  and  implement   a  program 
for  China  which  they  had  prescribed.     They 
believed    that,    as    Stalin    had    said,    China's 
Communists   were    "not   real   Communista.- 
They  believed  that  democracy  and  conunu- 
niam  could  exist  and  be  at  peace  side  by  side. 
Thev   refused   to   believe  that   a  Commumst 
domination  of  China  could  have  serious — to 
say  nothing  of  tragic — implications  in  regard 
to  cur  policies  and  our  position  in  the  cold 
war  which  they  expected   to  win   by  giving 
much  economic  and  seme  military  assistance 
to  a  few  countries  in  western  Europe  and  In 
watem  Asia.     They  ijaalated  that  the  issue 
between  communism  and  democracy  was  one 
of  Ideologies.     They  reasoned  that  we  could 
check  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  crmmuniam 
by  shelving  seme  peoples  and  telling  all  peo- 
ples that  our  democratic  way  of  life  produces 
a  better  standard  of  living  and  general  wel- 
fare than  does  the  Russian  Soviet  way.    They 
simply  did  not  understand  the  Communist, 
the  world  Ccmmunist.  movement.    Thev  did 
not  and  they  would  not  see  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia   is.    as    was    Tsanst    HusKia.    expansionist 
minded,  bent  en  conquest,  a  moral  amd  ruth- 
leas.     "We  must  not  s'lpport  a   corrupt'  gov- 
ernment m  Ciiina.     We  must  net  intenene 
(thjugli   we   already   had    mtervened.    m   a 
'ciril  ccnflicf  m  China.     If  China  s  Commu- 
nists won  m  that  conflict,  we  can  thenceforth 
give  them  economic  and  cultural  assistanrff. 
enroll   them  on  the  side  oi  demijcracv.  and 
see  'hem  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Soviet 
Russia.  " 

One  year  ago.  in  August  1949,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  the  white  bock  declared 
Chinas  Nauonal  Government  banicnipt.  It 
fiaid  that  the  Communists  had  won  and  that 
nothing  that  the  United  States  had  done  or 
had  nut  done  could  have  changed  that  result. 
At  the  same  time  it  declared  itself  at  last 
awake  to  the  fact  cl  Soviet  Russian  Iniperial- 
i«m.  and  it  admonished  China  s  Communists 
Uiat  an  attempt  on  ^heir  part  to  engage  In 
aggression  against  China's  neighbofs  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  Umted  Niticns. 

At  that  time  China's  Nauonal i^te  still  had 
a  government,  they  still  had  armies,  they  sTJl 
had  i  txeasury,  they  sull  had  bases,  they  long 
had  been  and  they  still  were  resisting  the 
armed  advance  of  militant  ccmmunism.  and 
they  still  were  hoping  for  American  a»lst- 
ance.  Morecver,  what  remained  at  the  !fa- 
tlonalifit  organlratlon  was  the  hard  core  of 
the  Kuomintang  and  Its  armed  forces.  What 
thev  most  lacked  were  the  very  things  which 
btit  for  the  United  States  the  Greete  alao 
would  have  lacked,  the  things  but  for  which 
Greece  would  have  been  overrun  by  the  C<wn- 
muntsts.  Tet  our  Govemaaent  an  but  croB»«d 
them  off.  and  perhaps  wcrae,  told  them  and 
the  worid  that  we  were  doing  so.  Today  a 
^«ar   after   that   croeB-off.   thoee   ?*atton»l»sts 


still  carry  on.    They  have  better  poUtleal  and 
military  assets  than  they  had  then. 

When  China's  Conomunist  leaders  created 
a  government  in  Peking  and  proclaimed  that 
gov»?mment  The  Govwrnment  of  China,  tha 
Kremlin  and  all  of  its  satellites  promptly  ac- 
corded that  government  recognition.  Our 
policy  makers,  along  with  thoae  ol  Great  Brit- 
ain and  d  several  other  non-Communiat 
countries,  gave  favorable  conaitteration  to  a 
plan  which,  had  it  been  Tuily  implemented, 
would  have  broi-ight  about  recognition  of  that 
government  by  the  United  States  shortly 
after  recognition  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
India,  and  others  Popular  oppoaition  m  this 
countrr.  arcuaed  by  obeervation  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  American  Interesu  to  China 
by  the  Communist  regime,  spared  ui  tha 
making  at  tnat  mistake. 

Meanwhile  China's  Communist  govem- 
m^t  t^1*"w<  of  and  went  ahead  with  prep- 
arations for  tovaakm  of  Pormosa  and  liquida- 
tion of  the  National  Government.  With  that 
the  number  coming  up  on  the  Communiat 
timetable,  our  Departotent  of  State,  at  tha 
end  at  Decamber  19«.  isaaed  a  memtvandum 
Instructing  Its  oOcen  In  the  Par  Bast  to  por- 
tray Pormoaa  as  an  area  of  no  strategic  Im- 
portance. 

Three  weeks  later.  In  January  of  this  year. 
1»50.  after  ex-Presldent  Herbert  Hoover  had 
sogfested  that  tha  Cnltad  Statas  Navy  ba 
used.  If  necesaary.  to  keep  Pormosa  from  fall- 
ing Into  Communist  hands,  our  policy  mak- 
CT8  cauaed  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
to  announce.  nnneceasarOy  and  to  the  world 
on  January  12.  1860:  -The  United  Stataa 
Govenunent  will  not  provide  mihtary  aid  or 
advice  to  Chinese  forces  am  Pormosa." 

In  the  course  of  the  paac  3  yean  our  Gor- 
emm«it.  impelled  partly  by  dlctaxaa  of  a 
-Europe  first"  strategy.  parUy  by  a  MLatad 
realisation  that  aoanomk;  awtafsnoe  wtthooB 
military  assistance  Is  uc«  only  a  risk  but  a 
risk  which  Invites  aggrasalasi.  and  partly  by  a 
feeling  of  alarm  bom  cf  communifln'e  galna 
in  Asia,  has  entered  Into  arrangements  for 
mutual  def«ise  between  and  among  the  free 
peoples  of  western  Europe  and  ourselves.  We 
are  giving  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries economic  asristance  and  moral  roppcfft 
and  weapons  and  military  collaboration.  All 
to  the  good — In  principle — but  It  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

The  !lorth  AUantlc  Pact  and  the  mllttarr 
aid  program  may  hava  strnigthened  us  In  one 
theater,  but  they  could  not  and  cannrt  tlve 
us  seeurttv.  an  theaters  considered.  Strength 
and  vulnerahilltleB  have  to  be  considered  to- 
gether. In  today  s  world,  securtry  is.  as  ta 
peace,  tndlvlslhle.  a  condition  for  all  or  a 
reality  for  none.  There  can  be  no  real  se- 
curity in  the  Worth  Atlantic  area,  none  In 
Europe,  none  in  Asia.  none.  In  fact.  In  AmK'- 
Ica — no  real  security  anywhere — so  long  ss  It 
is  left  poaslble  for  common  lam  or  any  oOtar 
-ism"  or  system  to  Impoae  Itself  or  be  Im- 
poaed  anywhere  by  force. 

Amertcsazi  support  of  China's  ICat^onaUsta 
having  been  ruled  out  by  our  policy  makers, 
and  Am«ican  support  cf  China's  Commu- 
nists ha\'tiig  been  ruled  out  by  the  acta  of 
thoae  Communists  themselveB  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  American  public  thereto.  Amert- 
ean  cfllcial  thought  turned  to  the  idea  of 
"containing"*  oommuninn  In  eastern  Asia 
by  givtnr  support  to  governments  of  coun- 
tries peripheral  to  China — Indochina.  Indo- 
nesia. Maiaya.  Slam.  Burma,  the  PhUip^inea. 
Korea  "Concede  China  to  the  Communtts 
but  let  them  have  nothing  more."  And  there 
came  also  emphasis  on  point  4  and  new 
tmphftsitr  on  the  Voice  of  Anierica.  Coir- 
munlsm.  however,  to  making  dear  that  tt 
doai  DOC  intend  thus  to  be  eootalned. 

On  June  34.  1950.  Korean  CommunJrt 
armed  forcea  in  Itorth  Korea  marched 
against  the  Korean  Republic  in  South  Kcvea, 
a  peripheral  area  state  for  the  bh-th  ct  which 
ttM  United  nations  was  partly  respoBiibie 
and  to  wbicn   tlie  TTnit*^  States  ha<l  gtven 
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ftnd  WM  giving  assistance.      The  United  Na- 
tion*   on   United   States   initiative,   at   once 
declared    this   an    act    of   aggression,   called 
upon  the  North  Korean*  to  withdraw,  and 
c&Ued  upon  Its  own  members  to  go  to  the 
•aataUnce   of    the   resisting   South    Koreans. 
Ob   July    27    President    Truman    announced 
he  had  ordered  the  United  States  air 
^  forces  to  give  the  Korean  Govern- 
troops   cover    and   support;    that    the 
.„.BiC  on  Korea  mak  s  it  plain  beyond  all 
«oabt  that  communism  has  passed  beyond 
the  use  of  subversion  to  conquer   indepen- 
dent nations  aud  will  now  use  armed   m- 
Taslon  and  war.  that  it  has  defied  the  orders 
of  the  Security  Council   of  the  United  Na- 
tions   that  tn  these  circumstances  the   oc- 
COMtlon  of  Formosa  by  Communist  forces 
ivoQld  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Pacific  area  and  to  United  States  forces 
in  that  area;  that  accordingly  he  had  ordered 
the  Seventh  rieet  to  prevent  any  attack  on 
Pormo«  and  was  calling  upon  the  Chinese 
Oovcrxunent  on  Pormoea  to  cease  all  air  and 
M«  operations   against    the   mainland;    that 
tM  had  directed  that  military  assistance  to 
tht  Philippine  Cnivernment  be  accelerated: 
that  he  had  similarly  directed  acceleration  in 
the  furiiL'shlng  of  military   assusi-nnce  to  the 
forces  of   Prance  and   the   Associated   States 
In   Indochina,    that    the    United    States   will 
continue  to  uphold  the  rule  or  l.»w;  and  that 
he    had    instructed    Ambassador    Austin    to 
report  theee  ste^-s  to  the   Security  Council. 
With   those    developments    and    what    has 
transpired  and  what  has  been  disclosed  since. 
•II  here  present  are  fAmlUar 

In  relation  to  United  States  Interests,  ob- 
jections,    over-.Ul     pi^ilcies.     .^nd     facing     of 
realities,  the  decision  whicti  President  Tru- 
man  made   re>:ardini:   Fi  rmt^sa   was   soundly 
eomplemeiitary  to  but  more  tnild  and  more 
aign:flo:»i'.'.  than  his  decision  ret:arding  Korea. 
In  the  oa.se  of  K.->rea,  there  was  no  question 
cf  an  i!-.consis:tncy  with  previous  decisions; 
there  was  present  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Natuws.    there   was    tl.e   comp«'U:un    con>id- 
eraiion    that    between    the    alterr..-»tiN<-.s    of 
OMniuittmu   or   not   committing   the   United 
StMtes    to    prv<m;.'t    phrsi.-al    supp^^rt    of    the 
South    Koreajis    thfrr    really    w.-\j    no   choice: 
we  had  to  act.  artVrinativelv  and  at  once,  and 
it    apparently   «.is   **sun\ed   th.-it    tiie   cvm- 
mltmer.'     .-^uM     b;-     ••.!>:. \     nnpiementevl     a 
|v^lu-e  av-tuu;       la  the  lase  ot  Fornuxw.  there 
was  recent    previous   inclination   to  the  con- 
trarv.     there     was     no    m;»ndate     from     the 
Inited  NatlvMis.  the  t,-\>nsideration»  of  sovro.d 
»:r.-«te,;v     vxUitlc*!    and   military,    which   vm- 
d,>rl.-«v    the    incUislvin    of    this    commitment 
would    t^    little    apv">re<-iafed    in    some    viu*r- 
ler*.  and  It  h:ul  to  be  presumetl  that  Itunie- 
luent.ttuM)  mUht   not   l>e  easy 

O^viou.<lv  l"re*ident  Truman  percetvtsl.  as 
p'.av.i  >". :-.ors  n,*d  not.  and  *.>me  haven  t  \-et, 
that  the  devisKvn  taken  re<arviin<  Kv>rea 
aaede  esk-^^ntial  *  tljthtenin!:  up  o(  tn."  whole 
Umt  or  rrw.staiu'e  to  the  onwarvl  march  of 
^nantunULCU  and  thst  nMLl»tanv-e  at  the  et.O.s 
at  *  cre«K-ent  v>er;phcral  to  Ch.na  calls  Sf 
a  r««iatan.-y>  u\  '.h^r  mutvlle  os  -.hat  line  Svu^ 
ceiM  tv^^  ov;r  .*.>!<'  .n  K.vea  wi'Viul  l'»e  more 
didK'Uit.  and  wlx^-t.  a^!\.<•^^^l  >»  .viUl  he  more 
than  oSi**i  to  .-..r  i  v<»  '.;  m  •.:■.<-  ^v.'.rrvvl  '.he 
tVwxmunut*  t  -*.  l-.-r'v---.*;*  .\,,i  :-.(■  y:.  ;>- 
•tklv    »e;v*exl   '.U*'     ■.:\<f    i-..a>  ;v,c>    a    :  .--r 

^rben  Chinas  Na:;otv...iN  -  ;>•  .t  i-.»si-<  '■>■  1 
MMl  provutevl  hy  '.Ueuv  w...  k^.:->  i-r  ■<::  v^>» '. 
tk     A     c-v>Jmmon     C4»\;>e.      a*      ...cv      wft*      lo 

Wcvr.d  War  H 

In  ^^a{  vN<n«eit    there  v»«Ts,wt  a 


sen, "lis  \;iw*tK'«^»  to  wh.v: 
a»v*were\t  md;3erri.Uv  o,  , 
r*M*wi»vl  atte;,»tivvn  in.;»'.  ■.. 
t"^u  we  a!Tvxr\i  «o  alNar-^lo 
vcunvenl.  to  the  ta*h.o:u-.-.^ 
Kiet;l  we  have  c  Mtitibv.'.fs^ 
M-un^ettt  »till  I'vee  and  j>. 
cvxnm'-M^  eueitvt  * 


l^4    v<i 


■.    «    ■.  . 
t  ■<»     . 


soe-* 


">  an  act.  lo 


tr#  doo.ot*  w^sUNli!'.*  ou,-  »tar.aMtte  ai»4  «Mtr 


rcUabillty  which  already  exl*t  In  the  mind* 
of  varlo\i8  govern  men  ta  and  peoplce  wtoom  we 
exhort  to  stand  with  us  in  a  common  effort 
to  combat  communism  and  produce  condi- 
tions of  national  and  International  aectirlty? 
Can   we   afford   to   accept— by   laciUtating 
a   completion    of    the    Communiat   ooaM|Ucat 
of  China  and  a  conaolidatlon  by  the  Com- 
munists  of   their  poeltion   in   that  ptvoUl 
and    crucial    are»— the    Increase    which  wfll 
inevitably   restilt  therefrom  of   Commvalrt 
pressures  upon  and  against  other  area*  to 
the  Far  East  In  which  we  haTe  intcrcats  and 
involvements,     eapeciaUy    Japan    and    tba 
Philippines? 

Could  we  afford  to  accept  by  default  the 
loss  of  the  advantage  which  it  might  be  to 
us  to  have  remain  alive  In  China  at  !••"* 
a  nucleus  of  organized  resistance,  some  ele- 
ment allied  with  us  in  the  mmnwin  cause 
of  resistance  by  freemen  and  peoples  to 
the  armed  adrance  of  caflonamlMBaT 

Formoaa  la  an  island  a  hoadrai  plt»  milee 
off  the  coast  of  China,  southwest  of  Korea 
and  of  Japan,  and  directly  north  of  the 
Phlllpplnea — area  alKiut  that  of 
and  Delaware  combined,  larger  then 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Puerto  R:co. 
Population.  allghUy  greater  then  that  o<  Vir- 
glnla  and  North  CaroUna  LuiuMned.  atoaaik 
that  of  Australia  by  race  ahno*^ Chi- 
nese Ceded  to  Japan  in  HiS:  Taadwed. 
In  keeping  with  the  Cairo  and  the  Potadaa 
declarations,  to  Oenerahwttmo  Chlenc  K»i- 
shek  in  1945:  now  the  saet  o<  the  WattMMl 
Ciovernmeiit  and  the  headquartete  and  toeee 
of  Nationalist  resistance  to  Chma"»  Oom- 
muntets.  Richly  endowed  end  |»«ct>cnUy 
Kelf-st»talntn«  aa  retarda  pruduetlon  tt  food- 
sruffs      Little   lnduatrtaM»id.     On 

there  are  In  and  with  the  KatMnal     

n^ent  a  lar^  number  of  men  and  ^wnen 
who.  from  all  part*  of  China,  ha^  beea  edu- 
cated In  Occidental  scbools  and 
In  China  or  abroad,  mart  td  thai 
cans  There  are  HatloneO*  anaed  ft 
numberU*  troaft  S50  oco  to  ItM— ■■■.  erttfc 
reasonahly  food  equipment.  U«tf««t  "^ 
ttlterT.  tanks,  aircraft  and  s<>nie  narel 
w:s  As  these  a.'e  expended,  t^ey 
replaced  oi-.lT  bT  impoitfctl**  ■*< 
svHir\-es  M.^st  of  the  eiMilttae  «C 
JatKni  are  devvMed.  cxirrenUy.  *»  t*^ 
and  maintenance  ct  the 
rv>rr.narT  sctiettlea  related  to 
repe!  an  ir.r^jslon.  Tt»e  eoea 
we*t  hare  been  beeniy  lorttaad- 

Formosa  has  been  *BC»  !»♦«  VmnUf  the 
hfesaver  i>f  KatKAellrt  CIdnn-  H  *^»»^ 
Tided  not  only  a  latvae  »«  »  •eae  wr 
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mn*    it^.z.   •  Jix:    i^-J    ""i*^    '>" 

*  -.1*  r-.cjiu;-.  -r  Ct-i*.     Ti*7 

-ail  w^STf  "-i*??  •-  ^-  ••"-  i'-'S      ?"?es- 

■m.**  y^-  --  w.Lit^  -2.  t*'~^   '.j^~ 

it—tit^    ji    zz.\ufr.    s^    :^itt   ^'jtULf 

-._;*   i  :r„tui  .;•-.*" :!   '»■ ' .'  ■  ^j:..,  i-    s^ 
1.    v     _i     :•.  -ULr  r    »v_:.    T -_">*»; 

M  fiZ*  'til  — 


c    i-v.<-.        Wh      .^ 


tloMI«»Mrt  «>--':-.  *■  ■  •■■■'■-■•  ..   -.-^   ■  ■       ' 
to  etfalnit'  * •.-.'.  •.....-.wx-.i  ■<  ■■.   ■-—  u^.:i    ^* 

•SuMtli  K^\jv  ;  .*-.a  ••  .•.<■  >-  -.ah*  «en 

Kx*»  Ju;k«  -■ '  o-  -•.-..•.•..•.  ..'Vi  ;  ..:   ■-        .-v:  ^    •   .'!»  I»» 
«.  ■,   ,      t  .,  vvv,v;  -■■    >>w»weo«  IMenat-   i      -• 

».»!•..*    .   r.  *  V.  .;v.,v..-.  .*nI  iai<»  rSMted  »Ji..j    «.   a 
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A. 


:  1L.1..0  „  i.Tfti  ui  vt  i.n  _i  i.:  rcer- 
...  i.:i«nj  .-'«auira_ii:v!  ..  :.  11.11  ».i_ij'.  U^- 
:ii     -;_     -iiti    rsri-vi-     i-^'t    "KrTsr'.zjl     us 

21.  h ^    lii  V    it      ^^-    :-ir  n.iJi.am    n^] 

a..iai:i  s-iu.  »»»  i«  i:.tzi  .zii^rtt:..  utXjf  w-.»i 
^.n^sr  j«<;c»jift».  " :  Hi***  i>"rjii;  ."rjuw-u-.ix  tiws- 
^truT'i     -•.    i*:Ciio"t»    iii    "—    it-    w.i.ii:iir.    tttta.? 

rrjto^  i-ijLi  i-  -t  t.«;c«.r-.  wuti-^J-fl:  jt^aii^iiH 
i.;'VA..-i  -..iti  iu.ziif  foua. 

Tlit  ;j;-cu.n.    -  TT.t.r.-.i  irjHiai  .nncipj  ui 

ri-.  :-i.        T.li^r-*   l.ui   tnnil-  il   l.-_ii 

.-  ■     -  •:  a.-   V —'    "■:    ' -^  ^  ..■.:i.n.;;;-ig  yafunti 
•3«   :  1:'    -    UK  n    -fir.;ici-»  Udai.  <^-«  -.lum 
-.!rf    .-■•  k;;     ;ii.    i^t*    ii-" :•.;."■  i     J.;i,.»ii:i..     :t    '.Jji 
r  :  - .-:  Ti-.i;uj  vl^r.-i    a  -  .  v    _i.i-.   X  r.:.:-..i  % 
>f  1 -,   .^  I,    ."•  -"Kn-mtii ".    ■_l«Ti    ur*    111^7    iU£«a:- 

*i;-x_'    I     ;    ..(in^i.T-i."'- "■    1 iJC  '^    '--^  ^'•un- 

3e,    -..irt':    v^_.;.    1^    -..:';-.:    •  v -.    ^'U-"-^^    i*i^ 

3^    r"i"       .  O^  1"        '•  '■::-■     ~^.::ii  J'!C     ^~;iTl.     *-lii 

IT    —  •'    V   rii    r:r.  ttin  ' 

"    :.;    '    ;:;iK:'"Jk«;":   h  Tii;  t.;.;f"^-   ^  "_iA'.  tii.:- 

-»••--     :t     u:       -:'-     :   r  r.  7*:i?.-.    TfTin.  -.i    i>: 

:  -Ti-    •    ■    :..r<"UiB..;ii    ;r  '    um      l«in   nu    si: 

uiMii  ii-fc.;  .a.  315    ;ci.:.'  .1  -i:   n.-jrr,  jr-.i,-,„---::i 
9tB    ":.■•:     5".    "J     ■■■-i     -i** 

•  i:.     i    ■■•    .  ■  •        I""     rr    -    1    .o-il 


nxxzxT*.  zjom  rpek.  •j:j^.  ears.  -Jjt  Tuttas  t=»l 
tae  sens  e<  aecrjTT  are.  ki:  trrr  ryvs.  sc>- 
eiifTf.  cr  peroe.  '.'ri-f'-  ^  lijtjr  rers.  g: '■»..■  yry 
»;aua:rtE-«s.      risa    a   eipecLa^-7   irzj^   wSent 

V*   ■^ r.  zxTV  naca   tzxl  zsj^sjt  trer.:^  zi 

i.1  -•»    ;."?—    -.  .r  trjsmia    j": wui.1  '■'    if^    nir 

^"jiMta    iziC  i.-^  T!:r::  ~  Tngc  it-e:.  =i:t-»  lr-=_7 

■* ;    :->_i  _=in(Kii3B  ■.iiiKn  la-tt    'L.;r-"-i,:ic:r  "-r«Kr.i. 
.':t       5i:  ^    lis    r^_"?^t    froTrfi'!     uut    "I^j* 
".  1-  't;    !».L;ij.ca    Hii;-iJt    't  r.t    ;^i;_    j"  .<-i:    li. 
"..ii;:-.f   IOC'S   i.ieJ   ruui-t  ■-!»;   sllutt.    nl   "_r»r::^ 

5i:  rmzz-:r^  -Ji.  S..\r-.rpf  Zi:  rj.~.:c  .z.  Ana. 
*it--»  tuT"  wm  ".'"*r  "..:  :-:!n:nTr2Ji:i  t^  t::ni- 
21  :z-.!Kr  1    jiiiKUf:*"       3H:r;*    ntn    te**:     si'-fC 

r-.      -^    u:ti::i ■.T'-ia    ia. "!    iitnTi.    r.:  ■i^i'.*?^^    -7 

zriCLjTk.- .ra.  wrjcj:  r;tr:.n -~-L'r:^  .i-u  ''i"  i." 
-  i.-*  «  -J—  ■;.  J  tlii"ri>:  i.  ^r_irtr-:  ir-'  ^1  •*':t;- 
L-: "  — i.i«i  »»  u-  ^  --  ^is..^:;  ?-  i..  Sir  1-uui- 
V"  .  ;  ;i:  jaj;  ■.:i.  J— jt.; "  -i.:".  A.iru4"  11 
_  -  :■  ."  '-.IS'  1, .:■.'■::■  '"L^i-.'-ir  zniEr  fc.- 
~:ci!    » -'*    *^ot  I      '»:_t:;ii:'tLa   r:i   "-Ijs    ^ukl    ".:1i*""' 

uiit  rr.nosr";  "u;  inav:  ~. 
r.r  --Z-B  -uirr";*!.  viar.  i^id  ia;:or^««i  — 
Zl    '  "i.   y.  „•"    :  ;r   .f.   i.  -    v*-!  ^      .1;  :■.."  ^^^^   ' 

J-.r  -.Jir  :»vi  r  :it-  -t"^  ir-l  tt^^zisa  *j:  1 
F.r-  ,  I'l.  :i  :tj:  :  ■.■jz'z'^  v^  ti*jiii:in~ur"  i^zr 
:^"i  i:iii.  :fLii!r  ::i»i;iiitK  rirtra  -■:  trttstiixxi.  iiiil 
*«iru"_".T  v«j  iiiwi  -.:  -ruiiir*  n:n7  i:  "-in  TtiEf- 
•^  -TT-  u:  ;iir  i-iL.-': '  -:  natnruniC!  Jttgr^a- 
a;n.  ~.  pnr"n2r.  v-rz:.  lij  ■■:  r.rrnrrr"  -_ii:ae  vor: 
-Tsiar,  irr:ac£i  t^t.  .:^  "Vf  u"?  1  rT.ii:iK»ti.  7.: 
jKi-Kiit  nir  :>v"  «:'-  i_iii  z~an.  ~.  ■v.^.i  '•i»' ~ 
"  •  ".  ;-.irfn.  v^o'r,  v?  n.;  *  1.1 '"  itfinml, 
ji,.^.  Li  dii  T.:  liS^rrwaGnn.  Tiit  C-rrrrTirr,  ■.rr. 
i.7z.u-jt.  J  {x.i:h_  W*  ci:izi:i:  i-l  i"  :iir«i.*wH 
aiiitir.  .:";  ra.  ■r^'Kr;'  :_-;ir"::  2si.";  jn  tit:  it:;  :«  mftL 
W~t  lu^i  jr.eiiai  inii.  ;>u:  :;r'ifTTiXP  zmea.  rrifnitH. 
■» ;  «o- u-i-'  --:^-'-  *-  ;£  -Ch.;:;;!  u.  ■..i.in  nffrrr.rnf, 
i:ii;    ;i:    *iiCA.Ti.Lajr-.    Ctimt    i..zii    ;.:ir:.2.JiUHC 

j:^: la  iz.  ".«r3Li   a!  ."^lu-X-'"*  •;irr.«frrr. iu';.gH.     ir 

a  »';iLit  •LursK  ttit*  zr^'itea..  ""-lu  jrwi  ^esicies 
a»iix  'UUUHc  *ii:  «B«i  ^rwicain.  n-iip:  K^it-Ttt  "i:- 
f^'-UiT    :r    'i-L_:;f    uac.    »    a:iii    :?    "'-n   ie~ 


tarl^atei  :te  tta  Jcr  Irs  Hartcr  t=  the 

ts-z^si&'L  '^^  —  ii^J*  SecAiie  ac  iije  s-iea. 
«^^  7i'.  yrw'«'«f".*y-  "Tat"  sccn.  "^'m^  .^  a^x 

r:«:;3.  "*:»  *  i^j'*^^'    tees,  a^a^fJ^'aS  157  tttt 

p—.^ratK-ir  till   b:^  ^Tts  'A'.''p^pei  frTCi 
-..1?    aZ    tr   tie   Erase    .*;:^rr^rrii:a3Ci 

I  z^it  t^iiiStTcrsd  is  ij.T2  lijs  i^;s3ct>- 

r*iir-izjcs»   aefx*   sias  camnEsniee.   ■riaea 
":t»  ^3::;jcr?irci?  :f  'to?  Scafa  Rrv^  anwi- 

riiir:^  in  lie  •"•-iTr"^"^ ""?  xrjd  CKDc^sy 


.-^1 1=1  rx 


«.>T 


TW 


tf   She 


»fi»f 


Txnr<5rc!?f  zw  szsli 


BOH  amrroK  L  ran 


■m..:.j    :    r    .;    ."  .icn  ui.i>'     -  ..;    - 

t^B  V  ;.naii   Xttci.iiu  .r-nuit   itr'v    iif    e'    ...: 
1^'n.i  •    '•■  'V.    :iunki  *»fc.i'."iut— ;;•    i:  ■'i.''".r:i;';  • 

SM.  S'.l.^a'i     '••rnm.-.p.KC    p -vUg-TrnnU  "■ 

Chnu"  «njcj  n  -aw  ismri-r^  Tr.-nrri-".  u-T'I 
e;ja*fv  iMT-f.  r5»J  i»fwun:  tttr.im^lTiei  iciuu  *»^ 
«n7v»ts-;  c."  ^'  »  ~:rd.  HU-~fn>i»fr  u-H  "Ui* 
CmciMe  '  Twrrt  uhhc  lanJunriSHB  an  uannrr 
aa  ii-Ts'—ts     .  "-Ill  a^tm.'in-u.uaj  m  ii  ".:iw  tTOi/- 


rxzr.)Z  Tjrr.tfrra  j:r  -j:::^  .-tntrrrr  -":  te 
^    ;.:ii    rrT'-rr.-tiw»TTt»rrn    ;f   ;;,ie  5ai«Ci   2^'Mir 

7^    Cunsrea    ^    rstnnrTinxc   uI    "Utia 

:^  ;.iu:  iniifcnnrTciw  iiaiH  in  -jre  Satis 
Jzrvs:  LiTit  -sitf  3tir«!t3:  nf  ilbJ  Bui??:  iaa 
i^jprmt'sti  ism  iSciricEJtiun.  if  *A..ffliL  JQH 


Z  i.i-^t  I  TLX^  iBSTS  "ita.*  w^  iamf  "^KSpBvA 

;:,ia-i-t=-in    MT^^ '  ^»     Tni    2=17    "asC    IB 

t::li-  7^  I  Trail. 

?jrT^iivr.'x.-:rT^  "S'stm.  TSia  Ttar;  ■»««  'aefi 

-jLi-  •■■i^-'   m  '— »?  iriut.»  5i-^~r  ^rrni  •;£!•  tnn.- 
:!i!V.rjc»  if  ii*  C'^ilmtna  xs;<  '*l^rei^  Si"*«ct, 

m-iir.  jiXLj^'jr3iL~,  sjanittacjLUi,  jEspasa 
■Tt£  -^  j«  cuiaTZ~m:&«l  i3X  SSK  TiiTtit 
I  ,r^L  i**  au  zjss^zASjsri  jx  jaTScoi  tuuc  We 
,1x1.  .1  ii»T-4f:i.::^:a.  ~  ai^  wa_ar  ;n.  ^ise  ScHte 
:m  '..:  iLe^v'js^^ic  jx  Si^iuii:  as  las  cnffliuaim 
:x  ~..1j»  Sf-^j-j*  Ssntrs:  acit  ice 
xi'Mer  Anift  'xiiir.  s  xcn^uxa^  3e*«,  ^^x>ey 
,Msn.  T«-:inif  -vaeof  tw  aoftinz 
anat^a  tur  vtaca.  afoA  i  iUWH,  jieciEea 
sine  ::t  istt  T.up  Mut.  \iUt  aaE;{sa  nasafaEa&c 

-..;»>  ■Sfrtt-c*  Sl''.'^      TliaSK  1E«  a  •"""•'—    St  ^l&- 

T.;na  ;i:  >:».;;:«  fiirui  29  uulcr  ';^Bt 
az  "  fTr»r.nr;  j:i  tiif*!  w^usar 

9I1PV    ^.le  C<-3m{r«aB  Itait  m\  nai  'iif 

Ei"i«:  i:   Jcui^  "ififiaarjr 

i.i«    r.:i-:ini.iiii  mit  •'niMiT 

-;;    1.:   '^qi-itr--i-     isiun:.     ia»  Biif^r   *  aft* 

iL-TT    *ii  Tf    :ii.  -■■'  !i   v.-sr..':cT'vimft  ^x^jtsz. 

imr  Tiiir  r.  '^'^''■^•^f  .n.  i2b  dny"iirmin»  if 
-Jii^  Ti--wt  5r,i-.da.  wu  ac^  aa.  ■Sbs  rfrr,it£ 
iT^i^m  -X  a— Tifrtif  Ji  ilia  jraac  Cannirtna 
^t^-'  jTTiPfr:  or  IJOO-iffll  acrea  tertacani 
.v;iu{  ~JSm  *!•■■»<*»  jEi-"«wr  i.nt  iS,»s  Cniirmftia 
Sl-'s:  T!x»»  ■i,:wiia  t"^'<  rTtmmitn  'T;ifa  as  tiSL 
-.::  zii  '^^'—l".  '~i&  liimta  ics  ";.:  'se  ^uls  wsat 
jrr'ie'a    t.iti    r:uinr!W    oiije^a^a.      'WjvAM'^^ 

ini£    '^rrrmrr-T-.— .lyq  Tril  'iJ!    r:T!tBSraC3t^  A'    IMS 

-Jib  tu{  jr: ",«::;. 

In*  ^liii.   r.:ruc"aHmiin  ' 

rirn.tnii  Tiiiwr;  a  rHnrSurTm.ni*  1.:  "Sb  "jcv- 
fr-rnifn"  '"^»'  '^h^ttk  ^rmwf  ■::iW38.  acit 
:'.;inji-uiJZtH  vIL  "te  ima:  iiut  tfiiKitarf  a? 

r.mlKW  T"-'"  iiul  "e»s  jm  .n  lie  jt^jobk  it 
nrnijzna  -vanffl:  "u.  ".:ih  r.-fTimi^is  ?a«Kn  '^ifc- 
21UIJ  Br^  iKiu?  i::namcr.ait  Jiiit  TH'T'.i-rm  sat 
>*i«3K  «;tyi:Tr  TT  1h'^»?1itit  "SIh  T.iL'tnitiia  3aBa« 
via:a  ttH  in  ma  a  iii»  irui:  iEUt  ^readlnta- 
lrr?3  rf  •aH  wtliiiB  TTiiilsat  d^oaa  -vaKi.  iC  M 
IniwuKt.  ▼'*  lii-^  lirwKS?  twrninmcflacad: 
-nur  u:  Tunma  in.  niK  mte  ant  •y»^iir^i*e 
m  liiR  TT^Hw  isrimiiiattH  if  t:  "nn  -oA  xi^tjttm 
■apt  ynlliiH"  nir  if  itmc  wRrramr  siiw 

MT  ...rya-r:*-"   if   Tac^JC:    dUS 

Viffli  -^iiu  gminr-il  mtrcry  i  ^:»tg^ 
Tn'ftr  witwr  -mrt  t:  wrrar  wrU  Te  wi?  w-^  trsnj^ 
Tn  jiuirt  *  •ztrv  wt-iaim  if  •*»  T^irast  IfeESH. 
2a«  anuaBTHi  itmejost  ti  iiiziix  "tsar  s  1^  'S^rm 
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In  I<l*bo.     We 

»»winiU  la  tbe 

is  1  beautiful.  ihrtTtof  etty.  m  It  imam  to 
ttus  pictwt.  at  tht  eoolla«n»  ot  «•*!•»» 
•ad  ^  niiiBf  Blvwa.  TIm  rmUroMis 
^.e  -  r— •  -n«  WillMy  »■  ■«»•  *"  >*«  P«^ 
due:.  :t  It  «M  of  «!•  r«k«  «^M< 

C«Et«T3         •  -e  N   r :!!«■«  |i 

How.  tbCR  »r«   »   number  of 
Qpstreun  to  tim  aiaJ»  BiTer.    Tb«f«  1»  tb« 
tlMt  ttmlos  •  gwat  ■■■ t  o< 


or  aH  ktBds 


•  Mf 

try.  these  two  W«  rirert  Joto  tb« 
ftod  coorerge  on  Lewiston,  and  flew  on  down 
U>  Paaco.  wh»«  tlie  mlfhty  Columbia 
Cannes  In. 

W«  al7«ad7  hare  narljatxon  frotn  tne  tide- 
wmam  vttlk  Um  toe*  and  barge  ttnaa  tbat  are 

up  to  Umatilla,  taking  oil  In  and  briB<tng 
wbeat  back. 

Now.  tiua  dam  project  Is  a  part  of  t..e 
nsTigaUaa  pUn  by  buikUoc  tHU  Ice  Harbor 
ITfff  jou  will  carry  forwartl  th«  program  of 
ferinCfnt  Udewatar  navlsation  up  to  the 
Lewlston  area  wlMre  you  liave  an  of  these 
vast  rcoourcea  of  material,  raw  material,  and 
manufartiired  lumber.  naTlgatloa  on  the 
Snake  R:ver  is  an  important  UHdc  and  It  to 
going  to  b-  needed  to  tranaport  the  material 
used  to  build  that  Rreat  Columbia  Baain 
project. 

ormjopuvrt  cr  mixbui  BTPosrrs 

Now.  a»  I  have  indicate^l.  th's  ia  an  old 
map  The  Burenu  of  Mines,  iMa  tone  into 
this  Immense  cfjur.try  in  central  Idaho  and 
tested  out  the  metal  depoaltt  with  a  «La- 
mcnd  dn:i  At  Stibnlte.  Idaho,  they  bored 
Into  t::ie  veins  and  discovered  tunirsten  that 
was  worth  83  a  pound.  It  was  a  fcdsend  to 
the  Nation  m  the  last  world  war  emergency. 
Tuniisten  is  an  alloy  lor  ateel  and  the  Jape 
had  cut  cS  cur  supply  that  we  were  getting 
fro-n  rhin:»  Lo  and  behold  «e  found  this 
Indispensable  alloy  metal  In  central  Idaho. 

Fortunately  the  Bradley  Co  .  a  big  mining 
organizaticn  with  all  of  the  capital  needed 
and  all  the  reaources  required  to  bring  thete 
deposit*  Into  production  mlnad  the  metal 
discovered  by  the  Boraau  of  Minn  and  aaved 
the  day  in  the  war 

But  that  Ltn'z  iill.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
resources  locked  up  In  cenTal  Idaho.  It 
Is  one  of  the  greateet  underdeveloped  sec- 
tions of  the  United  State*  When  I  say  that 
I  am  'osing  the  words  of  a  fanner  head  of  the 
Bureau  uf  Mines    Dr    Pinch. 

As  1  said  before,  there  ta  In  BOrtbera  and 
centra:  Idaho  the  biggest  atandi  of  whiu 
pine  timber  m  the  Uulted  States.  Much  of 
It  IB  beir.g  manufactured  in  Lewlitoa.  and 
that  u  not  saying  anything  about  the  vast 
stards  if  other  varteues  Of  tSahar.  much  of 
It  needed  downs i.ream  to  d>Vrt0p  this  great 
Columbia  Ba*in  pro;ef  t  t.hat  «i  have  already 
invested  two  or  three  buodrtd  million  doU 
I'iTS  Into  now. 

Dr.  Raver,  what  did  the  Grand  Coulee 
coat? 

Mr    RAvm    AbotJt  »l«g  000  000 

Ilepreaentatlve  WKiTt  Dr  Raver,  as  to 
thaaa  Mf  canals  that  they  ara  buUdtnc  Into 
thaee  laiinoira.  and  the  i  eaaiTOlra  that  bavt> 
been  buUt  .here  to  store  the  water  and  ijei. 
It  out  to  the  land,  wtiat  did  tbat  prujeci. 
cost? 

Mr  H.'tvER  The  total  project.  Including  th<i 
canals  and  the  i^enerators  and  the  dam,  eoa( 
abtjut  three-quarters  of  a  billion 

Representative  Wmitk.   You  see. 
there  is  a  three-quarters  of  a  MlllBtt  dullar 
investment  that   we   have   hera. 

BcsToaATK^N  or  Hcu'iE  aauuciioN 

Tou  have  the  lumber  and  an  abOSdaaaa  of 
lime  and  material  r^r  n  cem«tit  plant  right 
up  there  at  Oro.'wiu.  Iu.i.i..,  ju»i  ab<'V«  Lawis* 


there  are  iron  and  mlt^eral  deposits 
to    be    mined,    processed,    and 
thia  itvar  to  the  local  market 
In  the  ODtvmMa  BMtn  and  on  out  to  world 
market  by  inigi^wg  »aTigaUon  via  Portland. 
^«^  to  think  that  some  little  selftsh  Inier- 
mstM  la  this  country  would  pull  a  string  to 
hZcck  thia  da^elopment.  after  the  project  has 
been  autlKirlaed  by  the  Congress,  after  this 
put  iB  the  budget  and  somebody — 
f0f  nnda  an  objection  and  said 
It  «aa  going  to  interfere  with  the  ml- 
ot  ftah.    They  knew  very  well  that 
Uie  tah  are  gotng  through  the  gcreat  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  and  they  know  the  plan  contains 
two    fl&h    ladders    here.     That    was    Just    a 
flimsy  excuse  and.  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  do  hooe  that  you  will  restore  that 
$4.0CO.0'X)   and   let   us   start   with  this  great 
navi^uon  project  thit  will  mean  so  much 
m  the  upbulldlnf  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
whole  United  States.     We  have  a  tremendous 
Interest  in  the  development  of  this  country. 
If  any  foreign  nation  wanted  to  come  In  here 
and  talte  orer  any  of  this  land,  we  would  stop 
them  w:th  the  last  drop  of  blood  we  have, 
and   yet    we    stop    the   development   of    this 
great    Northwest   country   with   some    little 
quibble  over   aaTma^lhary   barrier   to   the 
miration  of  fish. 

I  know  that  fish  are  Important,  but  they 
will  be  taken  care  of  here,  and  I  do  hope  that 
you  genclemen  will  restore  this  project. 
Chairman  McKixum.  Did  the  House  pass 

this  ooe? 

Bcpraaentatlve  White.  The  House  did  not 
pass  It;  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  appropriation.  It  was  dropped  In  the 
committee.  It  seems  the  committee  took 
out  Ice  Harbor  on  the  same  old  excuse  about 
the  flah.  That  part  of  the  project  h.is  all 
been  taken  care  of.  The  practicability  of  ftsh 
ladders  bos  been  tested  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers. 

Here  we  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Portland,  right  down  on  the 
CoHtmhU  River,  and  I  al»o  have  pictures  of 
bo«m.  Bavigatmt;  the  Snake  River,  actual 
photographs,  gentlemen  of  the  boats  going 
under  the  drawbridge  at  Lewtston.  We 
have  a  picture  here  of  the  grain  pouring 
down  from  the  elevators  along  the  river  near 
Lewiston  Into  the  boaU  for  transportation 
down  river.  They  can  do  It  in  the  high 
water— let  us  make  it  so  they  can  do  It  all 
the  year  around,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
a  multiple  use  from  the  dam  that  will  Rive 
power  where  it  is  needed.  You  have  trans- 
portation, power,  and  flood  control — what 
better  lnv»'8tment  could  we  make? 

Chairman  McKkUJUt.  Was  there  a  vote  In 

the  House? 

Representative  Whtte.  They  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  vote  this  Item  In  the  appropria- 
tion at  all.  It  was  •xc.udf'd  from  the  bill  In 
the  committee.  But  the  House  has  previous- 
ly authorized  those  dams,  and  this  Is  the 
map  I  used  before  the  House  and  before  the 
committee,  to  show  them  what  we  have  at 
the  ColumbU  BaJ!ln  - 1  .->O0.0uC  acres  of  land 
to  be  brotight  m  to  build  up  and  condensed 
with  communities,  and  we  have  you  know, 
our  ex ■  set v icemen  waiting  to  get  on  this 
land 

Let  us  lose  no  time  In  making  the  Snake 
River  navigable  to  get  the  material  down 
there  that  we  need  to  bulUl  with  Ume. 
bulidlng  stone,  lumber,  and  everything  that 
is  needed,  can  be  ttouted  ruht  down  to  the 
thrcahhold  of  the  Cjlumbia  Basin  project 
at  Paijco  and  W  ilMiln 

Chairman  M<  Kili  *«  I  want  you  to  refresh 
my  memory.  I  have  been  "nt  there  to  beat- 
tie  and  m  that  country  How  lar  U  It  Irom 
Lewuton    In   Salem   or    Purliaud'.' 

Itepresenlative  Whiti  It  is  Just  an  over- 
nUht  ride  by  imln      It  Is  sbnut  JOO  miles. 

Otice  thnt  navigation  Is  started,  once  that 
maiertiil  ijt»rt»  tr)  move  iti*"  railroads  will  be 
the  last  people  who  will  want  to  block  It 

Chairtiiiui  Mi  Kii.lak  Are  they  oj:poaeU  to 
It  1.    *  ■ 


P'.-r-s-ntatlve  Whit«.  I  think  they  are  op- 
poaed  to  any  competition  They  are  opposed 
to  bulidlng  navigation  facilities.  But  t  wi.l 
mean  so  much  to  the  railroads,  because  it  will 
develop  all  of  this  country  and  they  w  U  get 
so  much  more  tonnaue  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets out  of  the  r   ;  imriift  Bisin. 

Chairman  M  ^^..^ab  I  will  say  this  to  you. 
Congressman;  We  started  the  same  at  Mus- 
cle Slioala  when  you  were  a  boy.  abcut  50 
years  ago.  The  railroads  were  very  much 
onpoeed  to  those  dama.  and  opposed  that 
very  vigorously.  In  latar  y«ars.  I  think  due 
to  the  bulidlng  of  dams,  they  have  found  It 
very  profitable. 

Representative  Whtte  \*  hen  you  go 
through  Pittsburgh  and  see  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Iron  ore  and  coking  material  mov- 
ing to  those  foundries  and  realize  'he  com- 
merce the  railroads  are  getting  by  th  ?  manu- 
facture of  this  raw  material,  you  c:  n  see 
what  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  me  ins  to 
the  railroads. 

If  you  were  to  stop  navigation  on  the 
Ohio  River  today  It  would  r\iln  the  railroad* 
In  that  area. 

NAVIGATION  ON  COLUMBIA  RrVEH 

Senator  Kh-cobs.  Would  that  be  navigable 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  clear 
up  to  Lewiston? 

Representative  WHm.  It  would  be.  and  I 
think  the  Army  will  bear  me  out  on  i  lat. 

Senator  Kn-coai.  I  thought  thert  were 
some  terrible  falls  In  there. 

Representative  WHrre.  There  Is  a  pi  ice  we 
call  The  Dalles.  I  do  not  want  to  talte  the 
time  of  the  committee  with  a  lot  of  history 
on  this,  but  I  have  lived  on  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia all  my  life  When  the  great  (Oregon 
Trail  movement  started,  and  people  went 
Into  Oregon,  about  that  time  they  discovered 
gold  m  California,  and  the  people  with  cov- 
ered wagons  settled  on  the  land  of  the  big 
red  apples  or  went  down  to  dig  gold  In  Cali- 
fornia As  those  countries  began  to  settle 
up  and  thev  needed  flour  and  grain,  settlers 
at  Walla  Walla  and  along  the  river  found  it 
was  possible  to  raise  wheat  by  dry  fiirmlng 
and  thev  began  to  raise  It.  The  only  way  to 
get  their  grain  to  market  was  to  haul  It  by 
wagon  down  to  the  Columbia  River  ant!  there 
they  stacked  It  In  sheds  along  the  shore  and 
the  Niats  came  along  and  loaded  it  to  go  out 
to  this  wonderful  market  down  In  Oregon 
and  on  down  to  San  Franclso.  •\nd  that's  the 
way  the  grain  business  In  this  count -y  was 
started 

They  Improvised  a  wooden  railroad  uround 
the  barrier  to  navigation  at  The  Dall«s.  and 
later  the  Government  built  Celllo  Canal,  so 
that  the  boats  could  go  through.  Fo-  years 
there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  tnfllc  on 
the  Snake  River  In  high  water,  and  all  we 
need  tr  do  is  Improve  the  river  foi  year- 
round  navigation. 

I  think,  gentlemen.  If  this  Congress  fully 
understood  the  situation  It  wou^d  certainly 
put  In  and  restore  that  $4.000,OCO. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  about  thst  proj- 
ect and  I  do  hope  the  gentlemen  of  tte  com- 
mittee will  give  It  favorable  consider;. tlon. 

Chairman  McKmxa«.  Thank  you  Con- 
gressman. 


TKe     New    Dealers,     Fair    Dealer*,     or 
Double  Dealers 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RK3 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRS8SNTA-TV2d 
Monday.  Sevtemher  18.  195  J 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.     Mr  S  weaker, 
the  Now  Dealers.  Fair  Dealers,  or  double 
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dealers  have  never  yet  plugged  a  leak  In 
any  dike.  Instead,  the  New  Dealers 
have  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  whole  world.  The  security 
of  the  American  citizen  is  running  out 
in  a  flood  of  subsidies  and  political 
hand -outs.  Under  leave  to  extend,  here- 
tofore granted.  I  am  inserting  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Record: 

OxTK  Gaa-\T  Drxi  Can  Hot.D  Too.  it  thx  Lzaks 
A»z  Pt-VGcri)  Now 

By  plugging  8  small  leak  In  Hollands  great 
dike  wiih  hU  finger  unul  help  came,  little 
Peter  became  a  national  hero.  Had  the  hole 
gruwu  larger,  the  sea  wall  wou'.d  have  crum- 
bled Angry  waters  would  have  swept  over 
Holland. 

America,  too,  has  a  great  dike  which 
must  be  held.  The  dike  which  protects  ycur 
security,  your  sav.ngs,  your  Insuracce.  ycur 
comfortable  living  and  the  welfare  of  ycur 
children.  We  cannot  afford  leaks  In  that 
dike. 

AMIXICA'S     CUL^T     DIKX     IS     HEX     FIKANCIAI. 
SK-X'ETTT 

Eren  a  ccuntry  as  great  as  ours  can  spend 
only  what  it  can  collect  In  taxes.  Or  what 
It  can  bcrrow  en  Us  promise  to  repay  In  the 
future  from  future  taxes.  And  It  can  keep 
on  spending  only  as  lor^  as  it  caii  keep  en 
tailr.g  and  borrcwlng 

Taxes  are  already  high — today  abotrt  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  Amer.can  cltteen's  In- 
come goes  for  taxes.  *cth  direct  and  hidden. 
And  we'T*  already  borrowed  so  much  that 
our  national  debt  has  reached  the  staggering 
figure  of  nasa.COO.OOO.OOO — abcut  il.TOO  lor 
every  perbon  In  America. 

Wa  MUST  BFCKS  FOB  ntOTWCTIOW 

Now  we  must  spend  new  blUlooa  at  dollara 
for  building  our  military  might  to  Inspire 
respect,  and.  If  necesaary.  fear  among  thoee 
who  must  be  held  In  check  if  America  and 
the  world  are  ever  to  enjcy  freedom,  security. 
and  peace  We  must  spend  to  hold  back  the 
spread  of  communistic  dictatorship  which 
means  pcTerty  and  slavery  wherever  It  pre- 
vails. 
Birr  w«  MUST  WOT  BFawD  Foa  WHAT  wa  can  do 

WTTHOtTT 

For  truly  vital  needs  we  must  spend  free- 
ly with  no  thought  but  final  victory  All  the 
more  reason,  then,  to  step  the  leaks  of  need- 
less and  wasteful  spending.  Economy  need 
not  deprive  ua  of  essential  service?  In  fact. 
It  haa  been  estim.ited  that  we  can  save  four 
to  five  blUlon  dollars  a  year.  Ju.-st  by  cutting 
out  the  overlapping  of  gcvemmental  depart- 
ments. 

MiLxioKS  Foa  Btmrsx.  bttt — 

When  you.  Mr  and  Mrs  Cltlaen.  have  a  big 
bUl  to  meet  you  go  without  liwurles  for  a 
while  You  practice  sensible  economy  So 
there  is  nothing  unpatriotic  at  a  time  like 
this  in  asking  yc\ir  Government  tc  do  the 
ftiine  Spend  to  heip  pjay  the  big  bill  for  de- 
fense and  the  preservation  of  freedom,  but. 
in  all  else,  econcmlie  Plu«  the  leaks  now 
and  help  America  s  great  dike  of  national 
security  to  hold  firm. 


TTje  Tliree  Keyi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Misporai 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  rwETEESENTATITZS 

Monday.  September  H,  1950 
Mr.  SHORT.     Mr   Speaker,  it  was  In 
Uie  free  sute  of  Trieste  a  few  years  ajo 


that  I  first  had  the  pleasme  and  honor 
of  meeting  Maj.  Gen.  Bryant  E.  Moore. 

At  tbat  time.  General  2i[oore  was  in 
command  of  the  5.0C0  Am<;rican  troops 
stationed  there.  Those  troops,  though 
mere  boys,  were  among  tht  best  our 
Committee  on  the  Armed  iServices  ever 
have  inspected  in  any  plaa^  all  over  the 
world. 

In  spite  of  their  youtt;.  they  were 
highly  trained  and  well  disfiplined,  with 
the  lowest  percent  of  veneral  disease  of 
all  our  troops.  They  wer;  tough  and 
fearless  soldiers,  but  they  w  »re  also  kind 
and  Christian  gentlemen.  Their 
appearance  and  their  coniuct  were  a 
high  compliment  to  the  spi.endid  patri- 
otic ofBcers  in  their  commai.<i. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  brief  :irticle  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  This  Week  Mag- 
azine, written  by  Maj.  Gen.  Bryant  E. 
Moore,  former  commander  of  our  tnx^js 
In  Trieste  and  now  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Indeed  we  are  fortunate,  as  a  nation 
and  a  people,  to  have  such  a  man  to 
supervise,  train,  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
our  American  youth. 

Thi  Tbmtx  Kzr'.i 

(By  Maj.   Gen.   Bryant   E.   Miore.   Superln- 

tendect.  U  S.  Jlllitary  Arademy) 

In  theae  days,  every  school — j  acludlng  West 
Point — has  a  double  duty.  One  is  to  train 
the  minds  ol  its  studenu,  Uie  other  Is  to 
help  form  their  character.  As  knowledge  ex- 
pands that  becon^s  a  dlf&cult  task.  The 
sheer  effort  of  mastering  many  complicated 
subjects  tends  to  crowd  out  cTerything  else. 

That  is  why  we  are  grateful  :'or  the  coat  at 
arms  of  the  MUltary  Academy-.  The  motto 
emblazoned  on  the  scroll  eocrista  of  three 
wcxda  Duty,  Honor.  Country.  These  are  the 
three  keys  of  character,  and  for  the  West 
Pointer  they  are  an  everlasttn;  reminder  of 
the  ether  side  of  etfacation.  a  reminder  that. 
Ln  Ufe.  a  man  wtthctrt  character,  however 
clever,  is  nothing. 

Duty,  Honor,  Country.  These  are  simple, 
elemental  words.     They  need  no  Interpteta- 

uon. 

Duty  goes  farther  than  mere  obedience  to 
orders  It  ImpUea  wiiiingaeaa.  loyal  execu- 
uon  ftrui  the  sacrifice  of  personal  Interest,  tf 
i.tcessary. 

Country  means  mere  than  display  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment.  It  calls  for  devctlon. 
a  hether  In  the  tedium  of  uuf  pectacular  serv- 
ice or  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  battlefield. 

Honor  is  the  central  and  highest  word  on 
the  scroll.  It  Is  the  keystone  of  the  arrh; 
for  without  It,  all  prtndplea.  ideals  and  be- 
liefs wtll  surely  fall. 

This  trinity  of  principle  Is  the  heritage  of 
the  -American  people  West  Pomt  received  it 
from  the  fciindaa  of  the  RepubUc— Wash- 
instcn.  H*^"^"",  Jefferson  and  Monroe — 
who  were  also  the  founders  of  the  .Academy. 
I:  has  been  tried  m  the  fire  cf  experience  and 
found  equal  to  the  test.  It  guided  West 
Pointers  In  war  and  peace  for  a  century  and  a 
half  Grant  found  in  It  the  key  to  victory, 
and  Lee  the  strensrth  to  tnm  titter  defeat  to 
the  ser.-tce  cf  a  reunited  cctmtry.  Pershing, 
Elsenhower  and  MacArthiir  drew  their  power 
from  it. 

Duty.  Honor.  Country.  Hera  are  three 
words  to  gmde  boUi  aoidicr  and  citiaen  in 
these  troubled  uotiea.    Ttaey  are  words  to  Uve 

by. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAsaacifrarrTS 
■  THE  EOI?SE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Thxw9daw.  September  14,  19S0 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Mcxiday  I  filed   House  Reaoiotkm  851 

which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
House  Ccmmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  or  any  duly  authcKivd 
subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  inquiry  into  the  adeqiaey 
of  fuel  supplies  in  the  Northeastern 
States  now  and  for  the  coining  winter. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  report  of 
the  committee  findings,  together  with  its 
recooimendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  may  deem  advisabie.  to  the  Borne  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  December  15,  1950. 

When  I  filed  the  rescdatimi,  I  was 
aware  of  the  proposal  in  the  other  body 
for  such  an  inquiry  by  its  S^ect  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  but  confined 
to  New  England.  I  also  knew  that  that 
proposal  carried  authority  to  employ  on 
a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  as  tt^  committee 
deemed  advisable,  and  that  it  provided 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed S  10.000. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1947.  and 
particularly  in  the  early  months  of  1948. 
the  House  Committee  on  Int^^tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  conducted  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings  and  studies  with 
reference  to  this  same  subject  matter. 
These  hearings  wctc  the  logical  results 
of  the  exi&ting  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Qnnmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Camsxkenx  and  of  its  prior  efforts  tn  this 
field.  It  led  to  a  very  comprehexisrve  re- 
port. All  of  this  would  (^moosly  serve 
as  a  s«ind  foundaticn  trpon  which  to 
base  the  stiggested  ixujuiry. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  unnecessary 
to  spend  any  addiUonal  fimds  in  making 
the  inquiry.  The  commitsee's  staff  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Uiis  problem 
and  entirely  able  to  assist  in  developing 
facts  in  cooperation  with  well -Inf armed 
representatives  of  the  indiistry  and  re- 
sponsible Government  Apartments  and 
ofScials. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  broadened  to  at  least  the  qixs- 
tion  of  the  adequacy  of  fuel  supiHies  to 
the  Northeastern  States  since  their  prob- 
lem is  very  similar  to  that  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  situation  in  any  cme  of  the 
Ncrtheastem  States  can  very  easily  re- 
flect itself  prcanptly  tn  the  rest  of  thsm. 

I  think  it  ^  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
the  requirement  for  wir  National  De- 
fense Establishment  can  easily  taring 
abot^  a  situation  which  would  be  most 
sfricus  so  far  as  the  domesOc  supiriy  of 
fuels  is  concerned.  In  that  connection. 
I  wish  to  include  a  news  account  from 
the  Journal  ot  Commerce  of  Saptem^is' 
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1*  which  bears  dirwUy  upon  this  prob- 

leoi.     It  IS  as  foUovrs: 

Mobs.   Bittti   0\«    Ijkss  rrxt   On.   Vvr   It 

New   Wm  Co«» 

(Bt  W.  M  jAbiooskl) 

ATUumc    Orr.    8»pt*mb«>r     14 —In     the 

eTfnt   of  ancthir  world   ww.   cinuan.  c»n 

«P«ct  more  and  bttur  quaUty  l^"*^*  J^*" 

th^T  h»d  during  World  War  It  but  will  •« 
•deip  ouu"  in  the  »T*iUbUlty  ol  kerosene, 
bom*  bcauag  oU  aad  DtaMl  fuel. 

ThU  vat  ladleatod  beta  today  by  a  panel 
of  ■Utttary  and  IndoMry  axparta  who  an- 
•IvHd  the  effect  of  wmr  requlremenu  on 
petroleum  fueU  tt  the  WaUonal  Petroleum 
A»ocl«tion  •  forty -eighth  annual  oonTention. 


Arunow 

_^ber«  of  the  panel  c«utloned  th»t  tniip- 
plytnc  war  need*  for  high  quality  aviation 
nK>Une.  )«t  piopuMan  fueU  and  Navy  Diesel 
oU  would  pose  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
IBBM  and  would  require  rationing  of  civilian 
«M    of    gasoUne.    heatuig    fuela.    and    other 

oQa. 

••If  an  aU-out  war  comM.-  »«  C  M  Lar- 
son, chief  consulting  engtnfcr  of  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  " constructive  controU  will  be 
U3  avoid  cbaoUc  acarclty  of  oU  prod- 


He  said  that  war  needs  for  large  quantities 
of  Jet  fuel  would  "bite  deeply"  Into  kerosene. 
ran«a  oU  and  No.  1  fuel  production— affect - 
tag  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  fuel  available  for  space  heaters.  Diesel 
fngknm  and  farm  tntctor  users. 

DIZSEX    run.    SCTFLT 

City  Diesel  powered  busses,  for  Instance. 
will  have  to  learn  to  use  higher  end  point 
Dleael  fuels  even  though  the  exhaust  smoke 
level  does  go  up  slightly,  he  observed.  As 
for  the  large  n«ed  for  Ugbt  distillate  type 
farm  tract«-  fuel,  gasoline  wlU  have  to  take 
Its  place. 

The  Sinclair  official  also  noted  that  some 
homes  would  probably  be  converted  to  gas. 
%^HW^g♦l  he  said  this  probably  would  not  offer 
a  large  avenue  for  oil  saving. 

CASOUKX    om.ooK 

A  much  rosier  gasoline  outlook  was  painted 
by  both  industry  and  military  representa- 
tives. OfBclals  of  Ethyl  Corp.  and  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co— the  Nations  two 
manufacturers  of  tetracthyl  lead — reported 
that  production  capacity  of  this  antiknock 
nkotor  fuel  compound  has  been  boosted  75 
patosDt  since  World  War  II.  and  that  further 
ezpar^lon  was  under  way. 

"It  is  clear."  said  E»  Graham  Edgar,  rice 
president  of  Ethyl,  -that  any  military  ne^ds 
will  be  easily  taken  care  of.  and  that  the 
cacacity  available  lor  U5e  In  civilian  gasoline 
Will  be  several  limes  that  which  was  avail- 
able in  World  War  II.  A  substantially  higher 
anUknock  quality  can.  therefore,  be  expected 
for  civilian  jtasollne  than  In  World  War 
II  •  •  *  and  probably  quite  adequate  for 
the  great  majority  of  cars  ' 

CJ^Ili*"*     OCTAMK    CXTTBACK  Ji 

Ccncurrlni;  with  this  view,  J.  R.  Sablna. 
t«hnical  manager  for  du  Pont,  said  that 
even  maximum  military  aviation  gsK^lne 
demand  would  only  cut  back  civilian  gaso- 
line some  4  octSnea  because  of  the  greater 
lead  available  ThU.  he  pointed  out.  would 
merely  mean  a  rollback  to  the  octane  levels 
of  civilian  gasoline  of  a  few  years  back. 

E>r.  Edgar  expressed  doubt  that  military 
demand  fur  tetraethyl  lead  would  ezoMd  that 
of  World  War  II  in  view  of  the  Incr— tng 
lmp<jrtance  of  jet  iuala  which  do  not  require 
thu  comp<Jund.  A  rstettvaly  smaU  war.  such 
as  that  m  Korea,  has  hardly  a  measurable 
effect  on  the  civilian  hupply  tltuailon. 

Col  Ray  W.  Wblt»oii.  chief  of  the  technical 
branch  of  the  Munitions  Board  petroleum 
committe*.  si* id  his  board  estimated  that 
the  lowest  civilian  grade  gsaollo*  would  drop 
in  a  war  wuald  be  t^i  71  octane  motor  method 


and  7«  cvt.-ine  research  methixl  This  com- 
pare* with  78  8  Ktane  motor  method  and  84  3 
research  meihixl  for  re«ular  grade  motor 
fuel  at  present  and  to  70  octane  in  the  last 

war 

These  estimates,  the  colonel  reixuted.  call 
for  the  use  of  tne  m.-vxlmum  allowable  of  3 
miUUlters  of  lead  per  gallon,  about  U  per- 
cent of  catalytic  cracked  stcKk.  and  the  re- 
mainder straight  run.  thermal  cracked  and 
natural  gasoline  Present  re«ular  Rrade  gaa- 
ollne  include*  2  1  milliliters  leod  and  38 
percent  catalytic  cracked  stocks,  while  pre- 
mium includes  2  4  milliliters  le-id.  59  percent 
catalytic  stock  and  2  percent  alkylates. 

AV0A3   PROBLEM 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression  the  "No. 
1  problem"  on  the  priority  list  will  be  high 
octane  aviation  gasoline."  not  Jet  fuel.  T.  L. 
Apjohn  Of  Socony-Vacuum  Laboratories  told 
the  meeting. 

•Reciprocal  engines  are  a  long  way  from 
being  obsolete."  he  pointed  out.  "while  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  high  octane  fuel 
will  t>e  higher  than  in  the  last  war  because 
of  the  use  of  larger  and  heavier  planes." 

One  barrel  of  115  145  grade  aviation  gaso- 
line now  being  used  requires  twice  as  much 
alkylat;  as  the  110  130  grade  used  in  the  last 
war.  he  explained.  Alkylate  is  already  crit- 
ically short. 

Mr.  Apjohn  listed  problems  facing  the  in- 
dustry in  also  supplying  aromatic  blending 
components  and  other  feed  stocks  for  avia- 
tion gasoline  and  outlined  various  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  meet  these  needs. 

JET  rtJIl.  NEEDS 

He  admitted  that  supplying  any  large 
quantities  of  Jet  fuel  would  also  present 
tough  headaches,  but  pointed  out  that  these 
did  not  include  any  "major  processing  prob- 
lems." 

"Supplying  the  Air  Forces  will  be  the  chief 
difBculty."  the  Socony  official  noted.  "De- 
mand from  the  ground  and  sea  forces  prob- 
ably will  be  only  nominally  greater  than  in 
the  last  war  and  we  should  be  able  to  take 
care  of  these  needs  with  the  refinery  capa- 
city added  in  the  past  few  years.  ' 

Dr.  Gustav  Egloff.  director  of  research. 
Universal  Oil  Products  Co.  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  oil  industry  being  advised 
of  the  military's  needs  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  Industry 
will  cooperate  with  the  military  as  success- 
fully as  in  the  last  war  when  all  our  Armed 
Forces'  needs  were  met  on  schedule,"  he  said. 
"But  we  cannot  simply  push  a  button  and 
have  tailor-made  products  rolling  In  a  day 
if  we  have  no  advance  information  of  what 
will  be  needed." 

I  am  also  including  a  news  account  in 
the  .same  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce with  reference  to  the  admirable 
and  entirely  proper  appeal  by  the  Navy 
for  a  foresighted  and  constructive  policy 
as  to  meeting  its  requirements.  Certain- 
ly the  respon-sible  committee  in  the 
Hou-s*  should  be  equally  alert  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  requirements  not 
only  of  the  armed  .services,  but  of  the 
industrial  production  which  is  vital  to 
victory,  and  to  those  of  the  clvihan 
economy. 

Navt   Asks  PaEPARtnNEss   rot  Its  PtJEL 
Oil  Ncxds 

Atlantic  Cttt.  September  14  —The  Navy 
a'H>ealed  today  to  all  oU  refineries  to  be  pre- 
pared to  manufacture  fuel  oil  meeting  Navy 
»f)eclflcation« 

Capt  W,  C  Lathrobe  of  the  Standards  »nd 

Si>*clQcations  DtvUilon.  Bureau  of  Ships,  told 
the  National  Petroleujn  Ass'xriatlon  meeting 
here  that  In  the  last  few  years  many  refiners 
have  lodlcatad  they  nu  lontirr  have  a  fuel  oil 
■Mating  th«  Navy  «  approved  list. 


1  feel  that  It  should  be  a  part  of  your  policy 
to  be  abreast  of  the  requirements  for  stable, 
compatible  boiler  fuel  at  all  times;  partic- 
ularly during  these  troubled  times. 

This  Is  an  appeal. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  broaden- 
\ng  the  area  of  the  inquiry  if  my  col- 
leacues  from  other  .sections  of  the  coun- 
try feel  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 
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Sees  Truman  To  Blame  for  More 
Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  R. 
Kent  is  one  of  our  greatest  political  and 
economic  writers.  He  is  not  without 
interest  in  religion  and  things  spiritual. 
For  years  FYank  Kent  has  been  one  of 
our  leading  columnists  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Washington.  D.  C,  Evening 
SUr.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  most  of 
his  life  but  long  ago  saw  the  political 
trickery,  economic  fallacy  and  spiritual 
decay  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Without  venom  or  revenge,  but  with  a 
desire  to  tell  the  truth  and  speak  objec- 
tively, he  comments  on  the  great  i.ssues 
that  confront  the  American  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  enlightening  ar- 
ticle   which    appeared    in    yesterday's 
Washington   <D.  C.>   Sunday  Star: 
TRUM.1N  To  Blame  for  More  InflattoW 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 
The  White  House  attitude  toward  infla- 
tion, which  many  feel  to  be  our  most  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Is  not  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. The  acts  of  the  administration  not 
only  clash  with  Its  words  but  .seem  clearly 
designed  to  promote  rather  than  restrain 
Inflation.  In  addition,  they  certainly  have 
a  high  political  flavor. 

In  a  time  of  national  peril,  this  is  a  seri- 
ous charge.  But  the  apparent  Intention  of 
Mr  Truman  not  to  use — at  least  until  after 
the  election — the  great  powers  which  Con- 
gress has  given  him  to  keep  prices  down 
seems  to  leave  no  other  possible  conclusion. 
A  review  of  the  facts  makes  this  plain.  In 
the  first  place,  the  President  did  nt  ask  lor 
the  full  powers  voted  him.  He  got  them 
not  because  he  wanted  them  but  because 
In  his  remarkable  illuminating  statement 
before  a  Senate  committee.  B.  M.  Baruch  not 
only  made  clear  the  frightful  consequences 
of  uncontrolled  inflation  but  again  reiterated 
the  obvious  and  uncontrovertible  facts  that 
prices  cannot  be  controlled  unless  food  costs, 
profits,  and  wages  are  controlled  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is.  he  pointed  out.  absurd  to  deal  with 
inflation  piecemeal.  Ceilings  must  be  put 
over  everything — and  without  delay — to  be 
effective.  Failure  to  deal  firmly  with  wages 
bad  added  a  hundred  billions  to  the  cost  of 
the  last  war,  prolonged  it  by  6  months  and 
greatly  increased  our  casualties.  No  one — 
not  even  Mr.  Truman's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers — disputed  Mr.  Baruch'i  facts,  and 
they  made  so  deep  nn  impres.'^lon  on  Con- 
greM  and  the  country  that  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing v>ite  the  former  parsed  the  bill  giving 
Mr  Truman  full  poa-em  to  do  what  clearly 
should  be  done.     Never  before  hiu  the  Con* 


p-en  voted  a  President  comparable  power* 
without  being  asked.  Never  before  has  a 
President  had  such  powers  forced  on  him. 
Never  before  has  Congresa  shown  more  eager- 
ness than  the  President  for  the  Imposition  of 
economic  controls  In  a  crisis.  Never  before 
has  the  country  evinced  a  greater  desire  to 
be  put  under  economic  control  than  the 
Preeldent  proposed. 

Why.  then,  it  the  acctuailon  now  made 
thit  the  President  does  not  Intend  to  use 
th«?se  powers  until  after  the  election — If 
then?  Why  U  it  charged' that  poliUcs  Is 
Influenrlng  the  President's  course? 

Primarily,  this  Is  because  of  the  extraordl- 
nsrj-  way  in  which  Mr  Truman  avoids  any 
save  the  vaguest  mention  of  wages  in  his 
talk  nb<  ut  controlling  Inflation.  Not  once 
has  he  said  a  single,  firm,  unequivocal  word 
ab<iut  wspee  not  once  did  he  suggest  to  Con- 
press  that  he  wanted  authority  to  deal  with 
wages,  as  well  as  other  things. 

The  Presidential  shying  away  from  this 
vital  subject  Is  given  sdded  significance  by 
four  things:  (1)  The  absolute  unity  am.ong 
the  labor  bosses  in  opposing  any  wage  con- 
trol of  any  kind  at  this  time.  (2)  their  equal 
unity  m  pressing  for  further  wage  Increases 
before  the  election:  (3)  Mr  Truman's  fre- 
quent conferences  alth  Jack  KroU.  head  of 
the  CIOs  political -action  department,  and 
his  recent  off-the-record  dinner  meeting  with 
some  50  of  the  labor  bosses:  (4)  the  almost 
complete  dependence  of  the  Democratic  Party 
on  the  organized-labor  vote — New  York  Is  the 
most  notable  example — and  the  consequent 
subserviency  of  the  national  Demtxratlc 
leaders  to  the  labor  demands;  (6)  the  mUi- 
tant  prounion  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

Considering  all  this,  the  present  conviction 
that  Mr  Truman  will  do  little,  beyond  mak- 
ing gestures,  to  combat  Inflation  In  the  nest 
2  months  U  not  surprising  The  new  law  ties 
prices  and  wages  together  and  requires  con- 
trol of  both.  If.  as  Is  evident,  no  move  Is  to 
be  made  to  control  wages,  then  both  will  be 
postponed  In  a  recent  Issue  the  authorita- 
tive United  States  News  asserts  that  "the  de- 
cUlon  appears  to  have  been  reached  to  permit 
Inflation  to  run  a  full  new  round  before  set- 
ting up  any  real  realstance."  "A  full  new 
round  of  wage  rises,"  It  declares,  "Is  to  be 
permitted  before  any  controls  are  clamped 
upon  wages  and  prices.  This  will  carry  retail 
prices  up  by  10  percent  '  Considering  the 
heights  which  these  have  already  reached, 
this  Is  a  rather  appalling  prospect. 


Jnstke  Doof  Us  in  Iran 


For  Jtatlce  Douglae,  according  to  a  die- 
patch  to  the  New  York  Times,  has  been  doing 
anything  but  making  friends  for  the  Dnlted 
States  among  the  Iranians.  To  begin  with, 
many  of  the  cruntry's  newspapers  (not  Jxist 
the  leftist  ones)  apparently  feel  tljere  la  con- 
siderable truth  In  the  Sorlet  canard  that  his 
visits  to  the  provinces  are  part  of  an  Im- 
perlalUtlc  American  plot  in  which  he  is  stir- 
ring up  trouble  and  Intrigue  among  the 
tribes.  So  s  lot  of  editors  are  angrily  In- 
veighing against  him  In  a  way  that  hardly 
reflecu  credit  on  his  qualifications  to  play 
the  role  of  a  good-will  ambassador. 

Of  course,  nothing  could  be  gllUer  than  the 
Idea  that  Justice  Douglas  is  engaged— as  the 
Moscow  propagandists  say — in  an  mterna- 
tlonal  conspiracy.  Nevertheless,  even  to 
those  Iranians  who  realize  the  absurdity  of 
that  charge,  the  statements  he  has  been 
traking  over  there  must  be  more  than  a  lit- 
tle Irritating.  Thus,  for  example.  In  a  speech 
at  Tehran,  he  seems  to  have  taken  It  upon 
himself.  In  what  sounds  like  a  patronizing 
manner,  to  lecture  the  country  with  such 
gemlike  remarks  as  these.  "Tran  should  work 
out  its  destln>  according  to  its  own  genius, 
perhaps  10  percent  communism.  15  percent 
capitalism  and  75  percent  something  else. 
In  an  agricultural  land  like  Persia  you  can 
guarantee  men  the  right  to  work.  It  is 
simple.  All  you  have  to  do  L:  to  make  the 
peasant  the  landlord." 

In  connection  with  these  remarks.  It 
.should  be  observed,  as  the  Times  dispatch 
reports,  that  the  question  of  land  reform  Is 
about  the  hottest  and  most  romplex  poUllcal 
Issue  now  troubling  Iran.  Needless  to  say. 
therefore.  Justice  Douglas  must  have  rubbed 
a  great  deal  of  fur  the  wrong  way  with  his 
somewhat  kaow-lt-all  statement  that  the 
"simple "  solution  to  it.  and  to  the  Com- 
munist tjireat.  Is  to  make  every  peasant  a 
king  by  making  him  a  landlcM-d.  Even  If  the 
problem  were  am  easy  as  that — which  Is  not 
the  case — a  member  of  our  highest  court 
la  speaking  out  of  bis  province  In  telling  the 
Iranians  how  to  mind  their  own  business. 

It  Is  not  a  completely  rare  phenomenon 
for  average  Aroet  lean  tourls  ..s.  when  they  toss 
care  to  the  winds  In  foreign  lands,  to  do  and 
say  things  that  are  occasionally  less  sensible. 
That  Is  to  be  expected.  But  when  the  trav- 
eler is  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  States,  his  host  cotmtry  cannot  be 
blamed  if  It  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  kind 
of  Injudiciousness  that  has  been  attributed 
to  Justice  Douglas.  In  Iran,  according  to 
the  Times  story,  "bis  visit  has  created  con- 
siderable ill-will."  If  so,  the  sooner  it  ends, 
the  better. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Sevtember  18,  1950 

Mr,  SHORT  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington.  D.  C,  Star  of  Sunday, 
September  17.  1950: 

JUSTICE    OOXfOUiS   IN    OLAM 

If  reports  from  Tehran  are  accurate,  this 
country  is  being  poorly  served  by  the 
Iranian  peregrinations  of  WUllam  O.  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  T7nlted  States  Su- 
preme Court  Purther— again  If  the  report* 
are  accurate— It  seenu  fair  to  say  that  he 
would  be  displaying  more  common  sense 
than  he  appears  to  have  been  dlepUylng  If 
he  stopped  making  speeches  over  there,  put 
a  halt  to  his  vacation  travels  and  beaded 
h»ck  hocne  without  further  delay. 


DUtribatioB  of  Snrphis  Fo«J  Gtiwnodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  195 J 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarkably  sudden  developments  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  reference  to  H.  R.  9313 
on  Friday  constitutes  an  interesting 
chapter  In  the  effort  to  see  that  the  sur- 
plus food  commodities,  no^  stored  in 
gigantic  quantities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. threaUned  with  spoilage,  and 
coeUng  Uie  tAxpayers  more  than  $60,000 
a  day  for  unneceasary  carrying  charges, 
are  turned  over  to  people  wtio  could  eat 
them  but  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 


On  September  1  I  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent and  to  Secretary  Brannan.  urging 
that  each  take  the  most  vigoious  kind 
of  action  to  insure  that  the  bill  which  the 
House  passed  unanimously  on  August  22 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  promptly 
for  action  there.  I  placed  copies  of 
those  letters  in  the  Appezxllx  of  the 
Rbcoxo  at  page  A6319. 

On  Friday  I  was  shown  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  the  President  sent  to  the 
chairtnan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  I  want  to 
make  it  readily  available  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  have  shared  in  this  effort- 
It  Is  as  follows : 

ScpmcBca  14.  1950. 
DEsa  SkNATot  Thomsb:  Under  section  416 
of  the  AgrictUtural  Act  of  1M9.  this  Oovem- 
ment  has  made  certain  perishable  surplus 
commodities  available  to  public  and  private 
welfare  agencies  at  home  and  abroad.  Dried 
milk,  dried  eggs,  cheese  and  butter  acquired 
under  our  price  support  program  and  not 
salable  on  the  open  market,  have  been  of- 
fered to  these  agencies  without  charge,  in 
order  to  forestall  spoilage  and  waste. 

We  have  done  this  because  It  makM  no 
sense  for  the  Government  to  store  surpluses 
which  cannot  be  sold  and  will  surely  spoil, 
while  thwe  are  people  In  our  own  country 
or  overseas  who  badly  need  the  food. 

Unfortunately,  the  welfare  and  relief  «- 
ganlzatlons  to  whom  we  have  offerjd  these 
surpluses  have  often  been  unable^  pay  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  food  from  Oovem- 
ment  warebotises  to  distribution  an-*  shlp- 
j)ing  points.  TransportaUon  within  the 
United  States  has  been  a  particular  iHt>b- 
lem  for  relief  agendea  overeeas.  As  a  result, 
our  gift*  have  been  refused  In  mary  cases, 
and  the  Government  has  had  no  choice  but 
to  continue  to  store  the  food. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  slttiatton.  the 
House  of  Repw^sentatlves  recently  passed  a 
bill.  H.  R.  9313,  which  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Agrlcultore  and  Poreetry  Com- 
mlttee.  This  blU  would  authorise  the  Oor- 
emment  to  pay  cobU  of  transportation  In 
cases  of  this  kind  from  storage  to  central 
distribution  poinU  for  domestic  use  and  to 
ports  for  shipment  overeeas.  The  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  agencies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  further  shipment  and 
handling. 

The  school-lunch  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmenfs  other  welfare  atlvltlea 
would  be  the  first  to  tienefit.  State,  local. 
and  private  relief  or^anlzatious  would  also 
be  assisted.  The  agencler  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  many  private  groups  con- 
trlbuting  to  the  welfare  of  thoee  In  need 
abroad  would  be  helped  greaUy.  This  wUl 
not  be  a  costly  program.  It  Is  no  mom  ex- 
pensive to  ship  dried  eggs  and  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, than  to  carry  them  In  stcnage  lor 
months  on  end. 

We  have  a  statute  on  the  books  permitting 
us  to  give  these  perlshaUe  foods  to  those  in 
need.  We  ought  at  once  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  thU  authority  into  effect 
and  get  these  surpluses  where  they  will  do 
SI  me  good.  As  I  recall,  you  were  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  this  program  of  surplus  dis- 
posal. I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  yoiur 
committee  to  follow  up  on  the  original  Uw 
by  reporting  H.  R.  9313  to  the  Senate  in  tune 
for  fln*'  congressional  action  at  the  eturent 

session. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

HaasT  S.  TavMAW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alttiomch  I  had  not  re- 
oeit^ed  any  acknowledgment  of  my  letter 
of  September  1  to  the  Preaident.  I  felt 
It  would  be  advisable  to  write  to  him 
with  reference  to  this  letter  and  to  again 
urge  the  fpeclleat  poasibl*  action  In 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


iP«iri.%ff  certain  thai  this  bill  becwnes 
law  in  the  very  near  future.  That  let- 
ter reads  as  foUo«-s: 

EXTTTMETt  15.  1950 

Tb«  PitrsiBtNT. 

T%€  WktU  mom»e. 
Wmaktuftam.  DC 
pj.y  M»  PcfsmcKT:  Toti  will  recall  tnat 
1  wrote  ycu  on  September  1.  1950.  ur?;mg  that 
yoa  lequeKt  the  prop«  peraons  in  the  Senate 
to  brtng  about  ipe*<ly  aciion  ou  H  R  9313 
antf  oo  tUe  f««»e  date  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Eraaiuu)  requeaUng  tbe  aaiDc  acUon  Al- 
tboush  I  h«Te  not  recelTed  any  reply,  I 
WM  dcUgbted  today  to  read  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  yesierdaT  to  Senator  Thomas  and 
to  learn  this  inornln«  that  Secretary  Brjtn- 
nan  would  appear  before  the  Senate  ct>m- 
mittte 

As  you  know.  I  Haw  repeatedly  pointed 

out  ttoat  tt  OMkca  no  aenae  for  the  Oovem- 

■tt:ji  to  atore  awvlaMa  which  cannot   be 

gold   and    wUl   aurelj   apoU   while    there    are 

m  our  rouniry  or  overseas  who  badly 

tbe  food.     1  bav«  also  caUed  your  at- 

_  BMny  tlmea  to  the  obvious  lacl  that 

It  U  no  mure  expensive  to  ship  dried  eggs 

and  milk,  for  example,  than  to  carry  thtm 

in  ,toaVi  for  aaonths  on  end     This  applies 

equally  to  kottcr.  cheese,   and  other   com- 

muditMM  wllleh  tte  Federal  Government   is 

startn«    to    IneooceieaWy    large    quantities. 

AccofdHkg       to    reports    of    the    Commodity 

Gndtt    Corporation,    the    Federal    ajvem- 

WMt  liaa  wasted  a  total  of  $21,088,580.40  tor 

unneeessarv    camring    charges    on    16    food 

commodities  between  February  2.  1950.  when 

I  introduced   H    R    "137   upon   which  H    R- 

8313  a  based  and  June  30.  1930. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  this  noon  that 
the  Senate  committee  has  reported  favor- 
abJy  or  H  R  8313  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  every  effort  to  see  thai  this 
bill  beer  me*  law  immediately. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John    W     Hesixtow 

Mr  Speaker,  while  it  wa.s  impossible 
this  afternoon  to  obtain  definite  inlor- 
mauon  as  to  the  final  consre^sional  ac- 
tion on  this  bill.  I  do  hope  that  efforts 
»^H  be  made  by  all  who  are  interested  to 
bnng  that  about. 


Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

LN  THE  SENATE  CF  TH2   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  18  ^legislattte  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20>.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  times  of  cribis  such  as  the.se  it  is 
In.'spinni*  and  encouraKinx  to  find  young 
men  of  ability  and  capacity  serving  the 
Nation  in  positions  of  great  re.spc»nsl- 
bility. 

One  of  the  most  fflective  younj?  men 
in  public  life  today  is  the  SecreUiy  of 
the  Army.  Frank  Pace.  Jr.  Those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Sec- 
retary Pace'.s  work,  especially  m  rtcent 
weeks,  have  been  in.pired  by  the  high 
caliter  of  his  performance,  the  breadth 
of  his  vision,  and  the  efficiency  o!  his 
adrnmistratlon. 

The  New  York  lim<s  magazine  of 
Eunday.  September  17  presented  a  very 
fine  report  of  Secrf.arv  Pace  .^  service 
ciuring  the  past  few  >'  ji-,     I  ■^■-M  unani- 


mous consent  to  place  this  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Airo  Now  It  s  Pack  or  thk  Usmo  States 

ASMT 

(By  M.-gruder  Dobie) 
V<  xsHrvGTOK —It  the  Soviet  Foreign  OQce 
ever  holds  a  post  mortem  to  determine  why 
tbe  United  States  reacted  with  such  unex- 
pected speed  and  Qrmness  to  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  it  may  well  take  note  of  an  In- 
formal dinner  party  held  In  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington  on  the  night  of  June 
24  1950.  Among  the  guests  were  Assistant 
Secreury  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  special- 
izes ir  far -eastern  affairs,  and  handsome.  38- 
year-old  Frank  Face,  Jr  ,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark  . 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Dinner  was  over.  The  men  had  Gnlshed 
their  brandv  and  cigars  and  were  about  to 
join  the  ladles  when  the  State  Department 
duty  officer  called  Mr  Rusk  to  the  telephone 
and  read  the  historic  dispatch  from  Ambas- 
sador John  J  Mucclo.  In  Seoul.  Korea.  Mum- 
bling apologies  to  their  host.  Rusk  and  Pace 
grabbed  their  hats  and  tore  down  to  the 
State  Department  Pace  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  continuing  across  the  river  to  his 
own  office  In  the  Pentagon  But  the  bg 
news  was  coming  in  at  St.-4te  For  the  time 
being,  at  least,  military  action  would  follow 
diplomatic  developments. 

A  man  who  raw  Pace  swing  into  action  as 
soon  as  he  reached  a  State  Department  phone 
aald  later  that  the  Secretary  grabb?d  the 
reeponsiblUty  of  getting  otir  military  ma- 
chine Into  gear  without  orders  from  any- 
one. He  contacted  the  Army  for  corroborat- 
ing evidence  of  the  Korean  attack,  then  tele- 
phoned Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  The  Army  put  through  its  first 
call  to  General  MacArthur.  and  the  machine 
began  to  roll. 

In  the  days  that  followed.  Pace  attended 
the  Blair  House  conferences  which  led  to  the 
Presidents  decision  to  fight  for  Korea  Mr. 
Truman  relied  heavily  cm  his  protege.  Frank 
Pace  who  had  worked  eo  closely  with  the 
President  when  P;;ce  was  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Pace,  in  fact,  emerged 
as  the  unofficial  chief  liaison  mnn  between 
the  White  House  and  the  PcntaRun.  and  his 
private  line  to  the  President*  office  became 
"one  of  the  btislest  In  Washington 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Korean 
crisis  the  Army  held  lU  tDlccon  conferences 
with  Oeneriil  MacArthur  in  a  well-guarded 
room  In  the  Pentagon  at  2  o'clock  In  the 
morning.  Pace  atttndcd  the  conierences 
regu'arly.  Sonoettmea  he  caught  a  few  hours 
of  sleep  after  dlnnT.  after  which  he  would 
return  to  tbe  Pentagon  for  the  conference 
and  th  -n  work  right  through  the  rest  of  the 
night  At  oihe.  times,  he  would  not  lea'e 
his  office  until  after  the  conference  He 
needed  every  moment  he  could  spare  to  direct 
the  mobilization  of  an  Army  saddled  with  a 
Job  for  which  it  wajs  unprepared.  Six  weeks 
after  the  war  began  Pace  finally  took  a  few 
hours  <.ff.  remarking  to  a  friend  that  this  was 
the  firbi  time  he  had  not  spent  almost  the 
entire  day  in  his  office. 

By  now.  the  Secretary's  schedule  has  settled 
down  to  a  10-  or  12-hour  stint,  with  an 
occasional  break  at  lunch  for  a  quick  game 
of  tennle.     The  outer  officea  of  his  Pentagon 

headquarters  busl.cs  with  uncewlng  activ- 
ity Ll«l:»s  flash.  Telephones  ring  A 
■quawk  box  senda  out  a  call  for  an  AMistant 
Secretary.  Oen  J  Lawton  Collins,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  pops  in  from  his  adjoining  office 
With  B  sheaf  of  top-secret  papers  under  his 
arm.  A  major  arrives  with  a  carefully  folded 
chart  of  Korea,  ready  to  brief  the  Secretary  on 
the  latest  front-line  developments  An  Air 
Force  captain,  Just  back  Iruin  Kurea.  coniea 


In  with  in.olrucUons  from  Air  Force  Secretary 
Thomas  K  Flnletter  to  give  Mr  Pac^  the 
latest  reports  on  tactical  air  ''"PP"';^^^^^'^; 
tary  Johnson  s  office  calls  to  remind  Mr  Pace 
of  an  important  meeting  at  4.30. 

•Weve  got  the  toughest  Job  In  the  Penta- 
gon ••  says  an  officer  on  the  Secretary's  staff^ 
"We've  got  a  mUUon  people,  uniformed  and 
clvUlan  to  look  after,  and  billions  of  dollars 
In  equipment,  supplies,  and  services.  Be- 
sides fighting,  we  have  to  know  procurement 
anT  transportation.  stora^,e,  dlstrlbuticrv 
Our  manatjement  and  accountlni  procedures 
are  more  complex  than  those  of  the  largef  i 
industries.  We  run  probably  the  biggest  edu- 
cational svstem  in  the  world.  We  keep  tabs 
on  our  own  medical  and  hospital  system,  our 
own  police,  our  own  court  system  and  world- 
wide -ommunlcatloM  network.  We  are 
swamped  with  occupation  responsibUities  to 
the  ast  and  the  west.  We  even  run  our  own 
railroads— and.  as  of  now,  other  people's  too. 

The  officer  paused  for  breath.  "But  don  t 
think  we're  complaining."  he  added.  'We  ve 
got  the  hottest  administrator  In  Washington 
working  for  us  now.  Cur  boss  U  really  a 
'wheel  '  " 

The  Secreury  of  the  Army,  even  If  he  Is 
one  of  the  most  energetic.  Is  not  the  youngest 
to  hold  the  Job.     John  C.  Calhoun  was  only 
35     John    McAllister   Schofield    was   36,    and 
Robert    Todd    Lincoln,    37.     But    Pace    loo'is 
even  vounger  than   his  38  years.     He  has  a 
lanky.'  athletic  buUd,  dark  hair,  a  rather  long 
face    with    clean-cut    features    and    slightly 
protruding   ears      In   the  Washington    heat, 
when  his  seersucker  suit  Is  mu.ssed.  when  his 
straw  hat  is  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  his  Arkansas  drawl  drags  a  bit  m  >re  than 
usual.  Pace  could  pass  for  a  wide-eyed  tourist 
from  his  home  town  of  Little  Rock.     In  the 
cooler    months    he    wears    expensive,    well- 
tailored    clothes.     The    stamp    of     hU    Hill 
School-Prlnceton-Harvard       background       is 
unmistakable.     He     is    suave    and     assured. 
He  has  charmed  many  a  hostess  at  Newport 
and     other     fashionable     resorts     with     his 
smooth  southern  manners 

Pace  was  never  In  better  forra  than  when 
he  was  sworn  in  in  April  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  at  the  Pentagon.  He  took  the 
oath  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  then  turned  to 
his  friends  and  delivered  exactly  the  kind 
of  speech  which  most  public  officials  dream 
of  making  in  such  circumstances,  but  sel- 
dom do. 

He  spoke  of  his  affection  for  President  Tru- 
man and  promised  to  give  "unstintlngly  of 
whatever  competency  I  possess."  He  ended 
with  a  perfect  tribute  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Margaret  Janney.  of  Philadelphia,  acknowl- 
edging that  everything  he  was  he  owed  to 
her.  Spoken  by  a  less  skillful  orator  this 
statement  might  have  sounded  a  bit  "corny." 
Frank  Pace  said  it  Just  right. 

When  the  show  waa  o\cr  the  officers  and 
civilians  who  work  In  the  Army  S.-cretary's 
offlC3  agreed  that  their  new  boss  had  plenty 
of  polish.  They  wondered  what  sort  of 
administrator   he  would  make. 

They  received  their  first  hint  a  few  days 
later  when  a  colonel  on  the  general  staff 
asked  for  30  minutes  of  the  Secretary's 
time  to  gi?t  his  decision  on  a  compUcated 
aspect  of  a  reorganization  plan.  With  due 
consideration  tor  the  fact  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing a  newcomer  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
colonel  began  slowly,  patiently  sketching  the 
background  of  the  plan. 

"I  don't  want  to  Interrupt  ;our  story." 
Pace  broke  In  with  a  smile,  "but  I  remenil>er 
something  about  ihls  plan  from  hearings  at 
the  Budget  Bureau  " 

The  Secretary  then  gave  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  resume  uf  the  project,  listened 
briefly  to  the  wide-eyed  colonel's  recommen- 
dation, and  made  his  decision.  The  colonel 
had  his  answer  In  8  minutes  Instead  of  30. 
Near  the  end  of  his  first  we?k  in  office, 
work  plied  up  faster  than  Pace  could  handle 
It.     Ey   lunch   time   he   was  sw. imped   with 
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papers  and  problems,  and  at  2  o'clock  be  was 

scheduled  to  address  another  Indoctrination 
course  for  vbiting  VIP's.  Under  similar 
circumstances  many  an  executive  would  have 
foregone  lunch  .and  plowed  ahead,  trying  to 
think  clearly  with  a  clouded  bram.  Prank 
Pace  grabbed  his  hat,  humed  over  to  the 
tennis  courts  at  the  Army-Navy  Country 
Club  and  played  two  faft  seta  of  singles. 
He  was  back  in  the  Penta,jron.  munching  a 
sandwich,  when  his  press  officer  came  dash- 
ing up  with  a  batch  of  warmed-over  speeches 
for  the  Secretary  to  choose  from  before  ad- 
dressing the  VIP  8.  Pace  waved  the  speeches 
aside.  Promptly  at  2  o'cUxrk  he  stood  up 
before  his  audience  and  gracefully  ad  llbbed 
without  a  break. 

Close  teamwork  exists  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  chief  of  staff.  After  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Collins 
usually  gives  the  Secretary  a  detailed  brief- 
ing of  what  transpired.  In  turn.  Pace,  who 
maintains  close  liaison  with  Concress.  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  De- 
partments, and  especially  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  office,  keeps  his  chief  of  staff  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  civilian  heads  are 
thinking  and  doing. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  office  is  approxi- 
mately a  fourth  of  the  distance  around  the 
Pentagon  Building  from  Pace's  office.  Pace 
made  It  a  practice  to  see  Louis  Johnson,  who, 
as  EVefense  Secretary,  was  his  boss,  at  least 
once  a  day  and  often  lunched  with  him  and 
other  Pentagon  officials 

Psce  had  met  Johnson  at  the  White  House 
and  Budget  Bureau  on  frequent  occasions 
before  coming  to  the  Pentagon.  The  two 
men  also  shared  an  interest  In  the  legal 
profession.  Pace  called  his  former  boss 
"Louis" — in  fact,  he  calls  almost  everyone 
by  his  first  name. 

The  President  once  said  that  anyone  who 
could  master  the  Biideet  Bu.-eau  job  cculd 
hold  any  post  In  Washington.  Pace  more 
than  mastered  it.  He  made  some  lasting 
contributions  toward  doing  the  job  more 
effectively.  He  published  the  first  Budget 
in  Brief  which  condensed  the  meat  of  t"  e 
regular  400-page  budget  document  into  a  '!4- 
page  pamphlet,  written  in  layman's  lan- 
guage and  illustrated  with  understandable 
graphs.  He  tightened  the  liaison  of  divisions 
within  the  bureau,  implemented  his  prede- 
cessor's policy  of  interesting  young  men  in 
budget  work  pushed  reforms  outlined  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  traveled  around  the 
counu-y  to  address  clubs  and  schools  on  the 
need  for  clearer  public  understanding  of  the 
administraticn's  fiscal  policy. 

Old  friends  who  have  known  Frank  Pace 
since  he  went  tearing  through  the  streets  of 
Little  Rock  in  one  of  Eddie  Rlckenbncker's 
high-powered  autos  contend  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  Job  was  the  first  one  into  which 
Pace  threw  ail  of  his  energy  and  talent. 
Previously,  his  friends  say.  he  had  divided 
bis   time  about  equally   between  woik  and 

play- 
He  graduated  from  high  scliool  In  Little 
Rocii  at  14  and  went  on  to  Hill  School,  At 
Princeton  he  was  a  promising  golfer,  a  rather 
Indifferent  student,  and  an  unsuspectingly 
skillful    bridge    piayer    who    hnaiiced    several 

Uipe  to  Bermuda  with  his  biidge  earnings. 

Pace  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1936.  He  pleaded  a  tax  case  before  the 
Dnited  States  Supreme  Court  when  he  was 
only  27  He  lost  the  case,  but  favorably  im- 
pressed Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  called 
him  my  dear  young  Senator  '  Before  the 
Arkansas  supreme  court  pace  won  20  out  of 

21  cases. 

The  war  Interrupted  Pace's  legal  career. 
He  entered  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant 
and  came  out  a  major.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  desk  Jobs  for  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  was  In  Washington  when  the 
war  ended  He  stayed  on  first  as  a  sjieclal 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 


then  as  assistant  to  the  late  Bob  Hannegan 
at  the  Poet  Office  Department, 

While  running  political  errands  for  the 
Postmaster  General,  Pace  made  a  favorable 
Impression  on  James  E  Webb,  who  was  then 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
was  looking  for  an  understudy.  Webb  of- 
fered Pace  a  Job.  provided  he  agreed  to  cur- 
tail his  extensive  social  and  athletic  activi- 
ties and  Immerse  himself  in  the  anonymity 
of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  an  ex- 
cellent golfer  and  shoots  in  the  low  70'8. 
He  once  qualified  for  the  national  amateur 
championship,  and  has  twice  been  low 
scorer  In  the  Government  officials'  class  at 
the  National  Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  in 
Washington.  He  has  won  the  National  Press 
Club  tennis  tournament — although  this  feat 
hardly  qualifies  him  for  national  ranking. 
He  has  played  in  national  squash  tourna- 
ments. Until  recently  he  carried  a  small 
rubber  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  which 
he  squeezed  to  develop  his  arm  muscles  He 
does  not  smoke  or  drink  coffee,  but  keeps 
a  Jar  of  hard  candy  In  a  drawer  of  his  desk. 

The  fact  is.  whatever  Frank  Pace  does,  he 
does  well.  Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  falters,  he  falters  gracefully. 

While  serving  as  Budget  Director,  Pace,  in 
the  Interest  of  economy,  proposed  that  medi- 
cal care  for  dependents  of  service  personnel 
be  curtailed.  He  also  advocated  reduction  of 
the  number  of  veterans'  beds  In  hospitals. 
The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  howled  with 
Indignation.  These  proposals  were  not  for- 
gotten when  Pace  moved  over  to  the  Penta- 
gon, but  he  parried  questions  with  a  neat 
little  speech  to  the  effect  that  his  views  as 
Budget  Director  no  longer  applied  and  that 
he  came  to  the  Army  with  no  preconceived 
notions  as  to  how  It  should  be  opera iCd. 

In  1947.  when  he  was  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Pace  headed  a  deiegaiion  of 
postal  officials  to  the  L'niversal  Postal  Con- 
ference in  Pans.  As  usual,  he  spurned  a 
written  speech  when  he  left  his  hotel  to 
address  the  delegates  In  the  Grand  Palais. 
However,  just  before  entering  the  hall  Pace 
was  Informed  that  ail  speeches  were  to  be 
given  in  French. 

The  future  Secretary  of  the  Army  had  not 
encountered  the  French  language  to  any 
extent  since  leaving  high  school  in  Little 
Rock.  But  he  struck  out  boldly,  waving  his 
long  arms  in  expressive  pantomime  when  his 
limited  vocabulary  failed  him.  After  he  fin- 
ished the  delegates  applauded  heaxlUy  and 
pressed  around  to  oSer  congratulations.  A 
Canadian  was  the  first  to  pump  his  hand. 

"Frank,  you  were  magnificent.'"  the  Ca- 
nadian said.  "Your  French  was  so  atrocious 
we  listened  to  every  word." 


Military  Preparednssi— Report  of  Special 
Coamittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOci.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  planted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  a  verj-  able  article 
entitled  "An  Example  of  Congress  at  Its 
Best,"  written  by  Arthur  Krock  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1950.    The  article  deals  with 

the  very  f^ne  work  of  the  Johnson  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Preparedness. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Example  or  Congress  at  Its   Best 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  September  18.— In  the  nish 
of  dramatic  events  not  very  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  first  report  on  prepared- 
ness made  by  a  group  of  seven  Senators  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son of  Texas  and  the  guidance  of  Donald  C. 
Cook,  chief  counsel  Yet  this  report  Is  a 
model  of  its  kind  in  that  ( 1 1  it  is  unaffected 
by  partisan  or  pc;litlcal  considerations;  (2) 
gees  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  of  military 
surplus  disposal  and  rubber  stockpiling; 
and  (3)  gives  specific  Instances  of  sleeping 
bureaucracy  and  the  successful  methods  em- 
ployed to  awaken  it  to  the  fact  that  the  cold 
war  ended  June  25.  1950,  with  the  Invasion 
of  South  Korea  by  a  Russian-traixied  sateiiile 
army  equipped  with  modern  Russian  arms. 

Tiie  seven  Senators,  a  division  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  are  all  practicing  poii- 
ticlans.  Four  are  Democrats  and  three  are 
Republicans.  But  in  this  first  report  of  ac- 
tivities patterned  on  those  of  the  special 
committee  which,  headed  by  the  then  Sena- 
tor Truman,  watchdogeed  our  military-pro- 
duction program  during  the  Second  World 
War,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  political 
animation  by  which,  for  example,  democratic 
executives  are  taken  care  of  by  democratic 
legislators  and  their  lapses  are  magrUfled  by 
Republican  legislators. 

The  subcommittee  found,  in  effect,  that 
the  vast  organization  dealing  with  surplus 
disposal,  rubber  production  and  other  mat- 
ters made  critical  by  the  Korean  war  was 
proceeding  at  certain  pxaints  on  the  continu- 
ing basis  of  the  postwar  policy  of  general 
demobilizaUon.  It  began  to  prod,  inquire, 
complain  and  then  demand  changes  in  this 
policy  and  reversals  of  acts  accompiished  or 
projected.  And  its  accomplishments  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  are  both  real  and  sub- 
stantial. 

CEEDIT  TO   THE    MINORITT 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  nonpartUan 
thinking  of  the  subcommittee  with  ns  IJemo- 
cratic  chairman  and  majority  was  given  by 
the  following  section  of   the  report : 

The  subcommittee's  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter (disposition  of  Government -owned  in- 
dustrial plants  and  other  property  as  stirplusl 
was  In  many  ways  the  outgrowth  of  the 
interest  which  Senator  BRrocrs  •  •  • 
had  displayed  in  the  subject  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  subcommittee.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Bridges  had  been  disturbed 
by  a  request  for  appropriations  for  Items  by 
one  agency  without  any  check  as  to  whether 
at  the  same  time  such  items  were  in  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  other  agencies 

He  told  the  subcomminee  that  various  sur- 
plus Items  were  being  off«ed  for  sale  at  a 
Ume  when  it  appears  that  their  productive 
capacity  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
Government. 

These  items  ranged  from  industrial  plants 
and  their  facilities  to  unused  airplane  motors 

and  like  material.  Tbe  sut>commUtee  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  such  trails — Important 
among  which  was  one  pointed  cut  by  a  con- 
stituent to  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia — 
and  reported  them  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  National  Sectirlty 
Resources  Board,  the  Munitions  Board,  tbe 
three  armed  services.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson,  and  many  others.     When  it  did  not 

get  action,  or  was  not  informed  ot  action 
that  had  been  taken,  the  subcommittee  got 
cut  Its  pTJKi,  Eharpjened  the  point  and 
plunged  It  into  the  seat  of  bureaucracy. 

THE  SrCNTnOWS  BOASD 

One  of  its  principal  targets  vras  the  Mu- 
nitions Board,  whofe  Chairman's  resis^a- 
ticn  tcday  was   made   immediately  eUccttve 
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by  Ui«  President.  Ttie  Bc>*rd  wa«  commls- 
staned  by  th«  9terttMi7  of  Defcnw  to  pMS 
<m  aU  «*"•  ot  property  m  tb*  natJonai  tn- 
(hisulai  imau-n  (pUnti  and  f»cilltl«  essen- 
tM  m  mUttATT  pnpmxmdam»\ .  and  to  de- 
iMMlm  wbctbfsr  to  fceqx  ch&ngv.  or  m  any 
Ivtaaet  mnor*  tbt  naUonai  security  cUtise 
vhldi  ffuazvitMS  tbaii  anytHing  aold  wUl 
rtfnialn  avaltobl*  far  national  defenae. 
•Since  the  Korean  attack."  the  »uboonun«- 
t«e  r^pOTted.  "at  least  five  properties  in  the 
reserrc  have  been  aold  or  have  been  in  tte 
.jn^t  ai  sale,  on*  ct  tbem  without  even  a 
nttlfrtf '  aecurtty  cUuse.  •  .  •  *  The  sx3»>- 
eoM^mce  will  likewise  InTCStlcate  tbe  basis 
for  a  deelaratJon  of  the  Munitions  Board 
thxX  It  beWerea  to  eonilnued  sale  of  Oov- 
emment-cwned  Uidustrtal  plants  In  these 
times  »  long  as  ttoere  are  provisions  for  Gov- 
rmment  use  of  the  property  If  needed." 

Secretarv  Johnson.  Chairman  Symington 
cf  tbe  KSRB.  and  Hlse.  of  the  RFC.  and  oth«r 
liarlnli  bombarded  by  the  subcommltiee 
wtn  credited  with  prompt  and  effective  co- 
opermtkHi.  And  it  mav  weU  be  that  some 
of  those  erttJctBed  have  a  better  cast  tbin 
appeared  to  the  subcommittee.  But  mere 
Important  Is  the  demonstration  that  It  tas 
fired  on  soxinc;  objectives  and  is  pursuing 
them  diligently,  logically,  and  without  po- 
litical concern. 

Here  are  some  of  its  maxima: 
•Our    vision    must    extend    beyond    Korea. 
It  must  be  realized  in  all  disposal  and  plan- 
ning   programs   that    we    face    the    distinct 
threat  of   a  war  of  attrition,  in  which  "he 
total  resource*  and  the  total  productivity  cf 
the  Nation  must  be  kept  constantly   av;ul- 
able      The  sa^e  of  Ckjvernmect  property   as 
Burplus  cannot  be  countenanced  If  It  Is  us- 
able  In   our   preparedness   e?J.:>rt.     We    can- 
not with  good  sense  continue  old  demotUl- 
ratlon  activities  while  at  the  same  time  un- 
dertaking   a    great    new    mobilization   effort. 
We  believe  there  U  safflcient  organizational 
ability  and  imagination  In  this  countr'  to 
prevent    the    Government   from    buying   and 
selUng  the  same  commodity  at  approximately 
the  same  time  " 


Ut*d  for  6  years  when  one  Senator  voted  with 
and  associated  with  the  eastern  old  guard 

On  one  or  two  occasions  the  Wyoming  press 
as  well  as  Republican  leadership  in  this  State 
have  cited  instances  where  the  two  Wyoming 
Senators  voted  diflerently  on  two  or  three 
measures.  They  play  these  votes  up  as  some- 
thing sinister,  almost  a  national  disaster. 
Apparently  they  think  Wyoming  should  be 
reprvaented  by  two  "yes"  men.  two  puppets 
who  think  alike,  look  alike,  and  act  alike. 

A  man  qualified  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  should  have  a  mind  of 
his  own.  forming  his  own  opinions,  making 
his  own  decUlons.  and  voting  as  liis  con- 
science dictates.  Wyoming  now  has  two 
Senators  of  that  type.  So  it  is  remarkable, 
almost  miraculous,  how  frequently  these  two 
men  agree,  bow  rarely  they  appear  on  op- 
posite sides  of  tbe  many  matters  with  which 
they  have  to  deal. 

Generally  speaking.  Senator  OMahonet 
and  Senator  Htmr  have  voted  on  100  bills 
and  amendmenu.  Yet  they  did  not  differ 
on  more  than  four  or  Ave.  And  on  mat- 
ters affecting  Wyoming,  and  much  vital  lee- 
islallon  affects  this  Bute,  they  Invariably 
agree.  And  when  one  Wyoming  Senator  en- 
counters lassitude  or  opposition,  making  it 
dlflcult  to  attain  the  desired  results,  the 
Other  Wyoming  Senator,  who  probably  is 
extraordinarily  busy  with  other  matters, 
comes  to  bis  aid  and  between  the  two  they 
get  the  Job  done. 

In  all  essential  matters  there  is  coopera- 
tion. Wyoming  furnishes  the  Nation  a  ster- 
ling example  cf  teamwork  in  the  United 
Slates  Senate. 


Tbe  Senators  From  Wyomuif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or   AKIZOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19  (legislative  dcy  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  An 
Examp'.e  of  Teamwork."  written  by  R.  P. 
MacPherson  and  published  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle,  of  Cheyenne.  Wye,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
\kas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

According  to  pre«B  report*,  the  United 
States  S-nate  has  feuds  comparable  U:  that 
ot  the  Hatfle'.ds  snd  McCoys  In  Kentucky. 

In  contrast  to  this  tuckering  and  back- 
biting. Wyomlnt;  provides  a  shining  eximple 
of  teamwork  No  two  United  State*  Senators 
work  together  as  consistently  and  her.-nonl- 
ously  in  behalf  of  their  State  as  do  Senator 
jofstPH    C    OMAHONtT    and    Senator    L.    C. 

HtTNT. 

Two  years  age  Senau>r  Hvtn  in  his  cam- 
paign Btreii.ed  tba  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  Wyoming  by  having  tw  >  Senators  of  the 
same  polUlol  faith  who  would  cooperate— 
culte  a  contrast  to  the  conditions  th.:it  ex- 


markets  and  earn  American  dollars  because 
their   production  costs  are  too  high. 

The   Socialist    government   which   started 
out  by  promising  everyone  more  Incame  for 
less  work  has  found  that  less  work  l  icreasei 
costs,   and  more   Income   at   governn.ent  ex- 
pense Increases  taxes,  both  of  which  lead  to 
less  work  has  found  that  less  wcrk  increases 
the  dlfBcultles  of  earning  dollars  by  selling 
goods V  America     ThU  was  tempore rlly  met 
last  yeda  by  devaluing  tbe  pound  from  $4  08 
to  f2  80.  but  this  provided  only  a  temporary 
respite.     It    has   meant   lower   stan. lards   of 
living  and  the  people  have  demanded  more 
pay  to  maintain  the  artificial  standards  In- 
augurated by  the  new  government.     Gradu- 
ally the  government  Is  coming  to  gilps  with 
the  problem,  but  as  people  begin  to  realize 
that  they  have  been  duped,  the  gove-nmenfs 
control  becomes  dlfBcult  to  maintal  i.    A  re- 
cent   majority    of    one    vote    In    Parliament 
saved  the  government  from  falling 

In  the  meantime  the  governraer.t  is  still 
promoting  iU  program  of  austerity  in  the 
hope  that  the  people  wUl  come  to  barn  that 
sooner  or  Liter  they  must  earn  what  they 
get.  A  recent  example  of  the  type  c  f  auster- 
ity Is  the  Increase  In  the  gasoline  tax  to  42 
cents  per  gallon  which  became  effective 
June  1.  Sometimes  a  commonplace  Item  like 
that  brings  home  to  the  Americi  n  ipeople 
what  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
going  through  better  than  by  reat.lng  some 
learned  economic  analyses.  Why  so  many 
people  in  America  want  to  follow  the  same 
route  still  remains  a  mystery. 


Amerkan  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF  OatCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  Uegislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, a  most  pertinent  and  common-sense 
editorial  written  by  Albert  S.  Goss. 
Master  of  the  National  Granse.  en- 
titled 'Dollars.-  and  appearing  In  the 
National  Granfje  Monthly.  The  edito- 
rial warrants  the  attention  of  all  think- 
ing people.  As  Mr.  A.  W.  Prescott,  of 
Warrenton.  Oreg..  said  of  the  editorial. 
'It's  a  corker." 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DOLLAKS 

(By  Albert  8.  Goss) 

All  the  world  Is  trying  to  earn  American 
d' liars.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  when 
Euro:>e  could  return  to  normal  production, 
tride'  would  pick  up,  and  by  exporting  their 
products  to  America,  European  nations  could 
secure  dollars  with  which  to  buy  American 
gix>d«.  The  first  efforts  of  the  EGA,  there- 
lore,  were  devoted  to  restoring  production. 
These  efforts  have  b«cn  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  European  industries  are 
now  producing  at  Bubstantlally  above  pre- 
war level.  The  Uhlt<*d  Kingdom  Is  close  to 
40  percent  above  prewar  level  and  Just  about 
everyone  in  England  Is  busy. 

There  are  ample  markets  In  sterling-bloc 
countries,  but  BrltUh  manufacturers  are 
finding   it   very  difflcult  to  Invade  American 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  NEW  Jcasi.Y 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20),  19)0 

Mr  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  my  coUeigue,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Smith],  I  ask  unanimous  con.s€nt  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Justice  for 
Poland,  tran-scnbed  by  him  for  a  radio 
program  sponsored  by  the  western  Mas- 
sachusetts branch  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Inc. 

Mr  President,  so  thoroughly  do  I  con- 
cur with  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  I  desire  to  be  a.ssociated  with  all 
that  his  message  implies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  Yx  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

JDSTICI    FOR    P01.AND 

(By  Senator  H.  ALXXANOEm  Smh-h) 
It  Is  a  real  privilege  to  be  In^'lted  by  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  to  talk  to  you  briefly 
about  Justice  for  Poland.  It  .s  especially 
significant,  I  think,  that  so  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished cltlzen.s  of  Polish  e>  traction  are 
determined  to  acquaint  their  ft  How  Ameri- 
cans with  the  free,  cultural,  end  political 
backKround  of  Poland  Many  people  in 
America  are  Inclined  to  take  for  granted 
the  basic  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice 
on  which  our  democratic  forn  of  govern- 
ment is  based  and  without  whl:h  it  cannot 
survive.  There  never  was  a  tlm;  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  It  was  nore  Impor- 
tant for  those  who  enjoy  tl  e  fruits  of 
freedom  to  assume  their  Cod-gi>en  responsl- 
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bUlty  to  prevent  that  freedom  from  being 
destroyed . 

No  country  has  suffered  more  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  than  has  Poland.  The  Polish 
struggle  for  Independence  has  always  been 
charactcrtecd  by  fierce  determination  a^alnyt 
tremendous  odds.  This  struggle  is  continu- 
ing today  against  the  most  dan^erotis  threat 
to  freodom  Uie  world  has  ever  known — world 
communism  as  Interpreted  by  the  Kremlin, 
It  ts  vitaliy  Important.  I  think,  for  u;  to 
understa;id  the  reason  why  there  la  no  free- 
dom In  Poland  today,  and  to  see  clearly 
what  the  Polish  fight  for  freedom  means  to 
people  all  over  the  world. 

On  Septemt)er  1.  1939.  Jun  11  years  ago, 
the  Nazi  army  launched  Its  brutal  inva- 
Blon  of  Poland  from  the  west  Then  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  In  accordance  with  a  secret  Ger- 
man-Soviet agreement,  the  R'ossian  Army 
Invaded  Poland  from  the  east.  The  Polish 
people  fought  fanatically  for  their  freedom, 
but  they  fought  alone.  Within  a  few  days 
the  Russians  stood  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw 
while  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  city  were 
wiped  out  by  tbe  Nazis.  The  two  Invaders 
promptly  and  brazenly  divided  Poland  be- 
tween themselves  In  the  fourth  parlltlon  of 
that  unfortunnte  coantry  that  has  occurred 
since  1772. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  why  it  was 
that  Poland  had  to  stand  alone  and  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  In  1839  Subsequent  to 
tbe  First  World  War  the  League  of  Nations 
had  been  e.stabllshed  for  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  world  problems  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Leapue  of  Nations  had 
already  died  by  1939.  Because  of  Us  fail- 
ure to  take  effective  acUoEi  in  Manchuria.  In 
Ethiopia,  and  In  Spain,  It  had  completely 
lost  the  confidence  of  Its  members.  Inter- 
national cooperation  to  prevent  aggres«ion 
throuKh  the  League  had  been  discredited. 
The  United  States  had  not  yet  awakened  to 
its  res  poiiSJ  bill  tie*  as  a  world  power  and  a 
defender  of  freedom.  And  so  It  was  that 
Hitler  and  Stalin  w«re  able  tu  carry  otrt  thetr 
dlaboltcal  plot  against  Poland  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  stood  helplessly  by  and  watched 
a  noble,  freedom-lonng  people  bludgeoned 
into  Bubmiaelon. 

Of  course,  ibe  subsequent  defeat  of  Ger- 
many In  World  War  II  did  not  bring  relief 
to  stricken  Poland.  The  world  was  told  tbat 
P^iland  would  once  aghln  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent But  It  has  been  perfectly  cl«ir  for 
some  time  that  tbe  Rui«Un  promLaes  to 
allow  the  Inclusion  of  demr)cratlc  eiements 
In  the  Polish  Ooveminent,  and  to  guarantee 
free  elecuoiis  and  freecicmi  of  the  press,  were 
empty  and  cynical  pledges  which  they  had 
no  Intention  of  fulflillng.  Ur.der  Russian 
rule  P^:)land  has  remalr.ed  a  land  of  lingering 
frar  and  slavery,  drained  of  Its  fttrength  by 
lt«  Soviet  nwksters.  crippled  by  purges  and 
tyraniiT. 

This  tragic  story  of  Poland  ahotild  con- 
stamly  remuid  the  freodom-lovlng  world  of 
two  verv  important  iebson*.  First.  It  should 
impress  upon  our  nunds  the  necessity  of 
International  cooperation  and  arlicn  tbrotJgh 
the  United  Nations  to  prevent  agrression 
and  to  protect  the  Independence  of  small 
naUoiis  And  tt  should  alao  be  an  everlast- 
ing reminder  that  when  the  Russians  apeak 
111  democracv  and  promise  freedom  they  are 
in  reality  tbioklng  of  tyranny  and  promising 
alavery. 

%iaa.y  noble  Polish  patriots  died  to  teacli 
•us  these  lessons.  Ce-ta!nly  the  Communlrt 
aggression  In  Korea  has  reiterated  them  and. 
1  hare  Indicated  clearly  that  we  have  flnally 

learned  them.  

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  would 
have  happened  Ui  K-orea  If  there  had  been 
no  United  NaUcns.  Any  action  taken  to 
prevent  the  aggreaslon  by  the  Communists 
would  have  necessarily  been  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States,  or.  at  best,  lotnt 
action  ty  the  United  States  and  a  few  of  our 
allies.     Lnder  these  circumstances.  I  doubt 


very  much  If  such  action  would  have  been 
taken.  We  know  now  that  without  help 
Korea  would  have  been  completely  subju- 
rated  wlthtn  a  matter  of  days,  since  tlie 
South  Korean  army  was  totally  unprepaired 
to  combat  tbe  heavy  armament  that  the  Rua- 
slans  had  given  to  the  Communists  and 
trained  them  to  use. 

If  they  had  gained  a  qul<:k  and  easy  tIc- 
tory  in  Korea,  the  Russians  would  undoubt- 
edly have  followed  up  this  succ«se  with  simi- 
lar aggressive  moves  all  over  the  world. 
When  the  other  nations  ;5nally  awcke  It 
would  have  been  too  late. 

And  so  It  seems  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  recall  today  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Nazl-Sovlct  Invasion  of  Poland, 
and  the  tremendous  chanst  wrought  by  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  otir 
determination  and  the  determination  of  the 
freedom -lo^•lng  nations  of  the  world  to  act 
with  cotirage  and  with  spsed  through  the 
United  Nations  tofrevent  r.ggresslnn . 

The  people  In  Poland  an<l  In  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  curtain  are  given  new 
hope  by  the  action  of  the  United  Nattons  In 
Korea  These  people  will  not  submit  to 
enslavement  and  brutality  forever. 

We  in  America  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  courage,  the  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
the  high  ideals  of  the  PoUsIi  people  not  only 
througli  our  knowledge  of  the  many  battles 
they  have  fought  for  their  awn  freedom  and 
independence,  but  also  because  of  the  great 
oMitribution  they  have  made  to  oiir  ccjuntry. 
Among  our  American  citizens  are  thousands 
of  people  of  Polish  extnictlon  who  hSTe 
played  an  imporUnt  part  In  the  growth  of 
a  pro«rre«slve  and  democ-atlc  America  in 
peace  and  In  war.  Kven  bel  ewe  we  had  gained 
our  Independence,  when  w«;  wereJIghting  for 
cur  own  freedom,  numerous  Polish  volun- 
teers fought  heroically  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  Army 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  one 
of  these  volunteers  l)«cau?«  I  thlnlt  he  well 
represents  the  enduring  e  )im  of  a  free  Po- 
land, and  because  we  In  New  Jersey  are  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  skill  and  bravery 
he  displayed  In  Revolutionary  cwnpaigns 
conducted  In  our  State. 

Tt  Is  perhapa  Ironic  that  Ocmnt  Caslmlr 
Pulaski  was  forced  by  Rufslan  oppression  to 
leave  Poland  as  an  exile  1 1  1777.  He  landed 
in  Marblehead,  Mass  ,  In  July  of  that  year, 
and  went  directly  to  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  George  Washington  Pulaski's  reason 
for  devoting  himself  to  tie  American  cause 
Is  clearly  described  In  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Congress  in  which  be  sak:: 

"I  could  not  subnut  to  stoop  before  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  so  I  cam^  to  hssard 
all  for  the  freedom  of  America." 

The  hazard  was,  mdeeo ,  a  real  one.  After 
briillait  serrioe  with  tbe  Amerlcaji  Bevolu- 
Uonary  forces  he  died  in  1779  as  a  result  of 
a  wound  received  Ln  battl<; 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have  driven 
over  tbe  bride«s  of  the  great  Pulaski  Sky- 
way,  which  spans  the  oeart  of  industrial 
New  Jersey,  and  reminds  thousands  of  our 
citizens  dal'lv  of  the  contribution  made  by 
this  great  dtteen  of  Polund  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  this  country  and  in  the  world. 
The  force*  that  hare  enslaved  Poland  to- 
day are  more  dangerous  and  more  powerful 
than  all  of  the  Etiropean  sovereigns  of  Pu- 
laski's time.  The  atheistic,  matwialistlc 
concept  of  wcwld  communism  tuks  succeeded 
In  breaking  the  bodies  of  millions  of  men 
and  Is  trying  de«peratel?  to  subjugate  their 
minds  and  spirits  as  wiiU. 

We  know  that  Poland  baa  been  fighting 
for  her  freedom  for  cer  turtes  and  that  Po- 
land will  never  cease  :hat  fight  untd  her 
freedom  ts  secured.  We  pledge  to  Poland 
that  her  struggle  for  Independence  has  not 
been  and  wlU  not  be  forgotten.  We  shall 
not  waver  In  our  determtnation  to  bufld  a 
United  Nations  devotee  not  to  peace  alone. 
but  to  peace  with  Jusice— to  the  kind  of 


p««c«  that  allows  small  cations  throughout 
tbe  world  to  work  out  their  destinies  acoord- 
Ing  to  the  desires  of  their  peoples.  We  do 
not  eipect  this  to  be  an  easy  task,  nor  do 
we  erpect  to  aocompllsh  It  overnight.  But, 
with  God's  help,  we  shall  succeed  In  estab- 
lishing His  jMlnciples  of  Justice  and  freedom 
as  the  fundamental  {u-lnciples  for  peace  and 
human  progress  In  the  world. 


Red  Channels  Becomes  Best  SeHcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  dakots 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UlflTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  ilegisiative  day  of 
Thursdav,  July  2«>,  If 50 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinantmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tiic  Record,  an  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  discussing 
the  newsletter  entitled  "Counterattack" 
together  with  some  comments  ol  my  own. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Muni's 
statement  and  the  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

STATEMIirr    ST    SKNATOS    KaSL    E.    IftTMBT.    OT 

SoxrrH  Dakota 

The  following  dascrlptlve  news  story  writ- 
ten by  the  United  Press  and  appearing  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September  14 
provides  an  Interesting  report  on  how  four 
fonner  FBI  ^ents  have  launcfaMl  a  Matkm- 
wide  crtisade  against  the  financing  and  sub- 
sidising of  Communist  dupes  and  a«enU 
by  American  Industrial  corporations,  busi- 
ness Interests,  and  adverttrtng  t^enclea.  It 
is  a  crusade  in  wbicb  erery  cotirageons  iBd 
loyal  American  can  participate.  If  com- 
munism Is  to  be  replied  in  this  country  tt 
mtist  be  remembered  that  freedom  is  evay- 
body'B  Job. 

The  highly  readable.  Interesting,  and  in- 
formative newsletter  Issued  by  Ted  Klrk- 
patMck  and  his  three  aasoetatec  Is  qtPed 
Counterattack  and  elttier  the  utwKTJirf 
or  its  now  nationally  famous  guidebook 
called  Red  Channels  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing requests  to  Counterattack.  55  West 
Forty -second  Street.  New  Tor*  City  <!•>. 
Those  who  valtie  freedom.  IndividtMa  Initia- 
tive, and  private  enterprise  sufllclently  to 
fight  hack  against  the  forces  whlds  wowld 
destroy  these  priceless  American  heritage* 
now  have  a  way  In  which  to  make  thesnaelves 
effective. 

If  every  American  who  opposes  Godless, 
aggr^Kive,  totalicarian.  ooU^cti viatic  oom- 
munisn  would  resolve  to  striiM  back  sgainst 
those  who  espouse  or  endorse  this  meofS» 
to  otff  frsedoms.  we  oould  have  our  toooM 
front  m  Anterica  safeguarded  sgainst  this 
vkrkHK  conspiraey  by  the  time  our  service- 
men In  Korea  compieCc  the  victory  whlcit 
they  are  now  pursuing  sgainst  communism 
there.  It  will  svail  us  Uttte  to  defeat  com- 
mtmism  In  Europe  and/or  Asia  unl««  w« 
measure  i^p  to  the  challenge  it  presents  at 
home  and  see  to  It  that  gulUblc  and  aelttsh 
Americans  no  longer  support  sad  finanea 
those  who  promote  and  pre*ect  the  Com- 
munists within  ow  homeUmd. 

Fortunately  freedon*  stUi  llourltfics  la 
America  soSctentiy  so  that  those  who  dis- 
approve of  communism  or  who  wooM  mtrt 
tbe  march  toward  collectivism  in  this  coon- 
try  have  the  opportunity — If  they  have  the 
energy— «o  taiw  effective  actlan  against  those 
who  pound  the  tom-toms  (or  the  Oaasma- 
nlsts.  We  are  still  free  enough  ao  that  we 
can  write  a  letter,  send  a  telegram,  or  put 
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m  a  loDf-iiist.Jac%  telepbcn*  ail  »dv;Ain? 
UM  sponsor*  and  purrerow  of  programs  ut  - 
]>««M  talent  whtch  U  asbarotd  cf  it*  Arr.er  - 
i^MniKd  vitii  comniUTi'"^  that  v  e 
to  bnr  tlMlr  prodveta  or  att^cd 

n  to  ttatr  broatkau;* 

or  to  tone  ta  «*••«•  ul«»Wo«  itoot^a. 

We   are  *UU   free   <r:         :•   to   strike   b«k 
Mainst    tlio«    wbo    ^'  clusei    away    c'lr 

^^^     by  carefully  aroMtinstte  puKbaie 

»«  wtktdi  utataea  un-Amertrt-n 
,  or  tDdivMuals  in  tta  promotional  cari- 
B^taaa.  They  can  tiy  to  feed  tills  red-tainttfd 
iguSmM  to  ttaa  A^ierican  public  but  ir  ue 
liav*  eoHl^a  OMMBlBb  to  deserre  to  remain 
free  we  can  refuse  to  eat  it,  or  wear  It,  or 
Iray  »t.  or  Linen  to  it,  or  to  part  with  ojr 
mrtf-earoed  capitalistic  eola  to  tmy  tickets 
to  •«  It  portrayed  on  stacc  <"  acreen. 

Ju»t  as  soon  as  good  Americans  and  sup- 
pcrtcn  of  fre*  er.terpnsi'  c#ase  being  all- 
Aaerlcan  suckers  to  the  current  exteat 
wlwrein  they  spend  thrtr  money  to  supp^  rt 
tbc  advertisers.  :be  entertainers,  the  col- 
^mnVf—  the  cotninentators.  and  the  pub.i- 
cations  that  are  siyiy  and  coyly  trying  lo 
laidermine  iree  eEterprtaa.  pf*»ate  inluaUT*. 
and  individual  freadom  and  to  subatittite 
some  lc>rm  of  communism  (x  coUectirtem  In 
lieu  iherecrf.  we  car.  be  sure  that  the  battle 
azainst  totailtariaalsm  in  America  will  start 
iwoductng  Ttatcrics  for  freedom  UntU  then. 
perliaT>s  we  do  no«  deserve  to  win. 

The  following  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Bionitor  suggests  one  way 
in  which  your  letters,  your  t^legrair.s. 
and  your  support  can  help  dry  up  the 
fountainheads  of  communism  m  Amer- 
ica: 


[  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Se:>- 

tember  14.  19501 
Red  CHAirwiLS  Bor»ts  Ixro  Best-Seixis  Ro-S 
A  paper-bound  booklet  is  a  current  best 
seller  in  the  rado  oOces  of  mld-Manhattim 
and  the  advertisir.g  agencies  of  Madison  Ave- 
nue. Its  tJtle  Is  Red  Channels.'"  and  Its  sub- 
ject matter  is  one  of  the  moet  controvers  al 
topic*  of  the  day  In  the  radio,  televlalon,  aid 
•dvsrtlsinc  oOces. 

In  tiks  booklet  the  authors  present  a  l.st 
Ot  |rtr*~**  reported  to  have  afliUations  with 
Ooamttnlst   or   <::«nmuni5t-front    organlira- 
tloaa.    The  public  heard  little  of  it  until  re- 
cently when  teie-  ision  acuess  Jean  Mulr  was 
dropped  Irom  tiut  cast  of  the  Aldrich  Family. 
The  ban  on  Miss  Muir  by  the  NaUonal  Broad- 
casting   Co..    an<i    by    her    sponsor.    General 
Foods,  followed  Si  number  of  protests  by  per- 
sons who  complioned  because  her  name  Viis 
in  Red  Channelji.     So  are  the  names  of    i50 
other   actors,   wi  Iters,  maalrtana.   product  rs. 
and  persons  cor.nected  with  show  busm«-i£. 
TO  as  xnsD  u*  schooi^ 
Aaother  of   tliose  lUted   U  actress*  Gyi»y 
Ifc^t   Lee.    »che<luied    to    appear    on    a    new 
American       BKiartfTIng       Co.       television 
show       A  Jormer  cosamander  ot  the   llUn  jls 
American  LegloJi  protaated  to  ABC  that  Miss 
bee  s  name  u  in  Bad  CUannels.     The  brotd- 
castJng  J  nd  telovialon  company  replied  w  th 
a  fwcwn  denial  from  Ukm  Le*  that  she  never 
had  been  a  Coir.Munlat  or  a  Communist  syai- 
paihlzer   smd   aiked  tlss  Hntonnatre  to  pio- 
duce  any  evideixe  to  tiM  oooMary. 

The  superlnllTainf  of  the  Mewark.  K  J., 
public  schools  ttamgbt  the  booklet  furtJjer 
attention  by  c  scloalng  that  it  will  be  cia- 
tributed  in  the  wrhools  as  a  reference  book  for 
pr.ncipals    and    teachers. 

In  the  Muir  case  some  organisations  lAd 
individuals  pr"  tested  that  the  ban  pos«l  a 
serious  threat  o  American  Uberties.  Others 
spplauded  tb«   action. 

And  the  upft"*""  over  the  Muir  caae  focuied 
attsntlon  on  R«l  Channels  and  lU  piib- 
li;;v^rs four    former  Federal   Bureau  of    In- 


veeus-tlon    ag^nu     wh^^-     '^^•t!""^';t"„tlf 
known    as    American    Businesa    Consultants. 

Inc 

Their  aims,  they  say.  are  to  protect  indus- 
try from  the  Communists  and  to  protect  radio 
and  television  artists  from  bein«  duped  oy 
Communist*.  Sometimes  artists  lend  their 
namas  <w  talents  to  Communist  fronts  with- 
out realialng  the  nature  of  the  organiattlon. 
they  tay. 

-COTnrr"    T*C    DENIED 

One  of  the  four  former  G-men  is  Theodore 
C  Ktrkpatrlck  He  made  It  clear  In  an  In- 
terview that  his  agency  does  not  pass  Judg- 
ment en  the  persons  listed  In  Red  Chan- 
nels The  list,  he  said,  is  made  up  of  in- 
formation culled  from  public  records  of  the 
Houa«  Cn-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee 
and  such  ether  public  sources  as  court  rec- 
ords, letterheads  of  organizations,  and  news- 
paper Items— Including  those  of  the  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker. 

He  protested  some  reporta  that  the  agency 
had  set  itself  i:p  as  a  private  court  with 
self-imposed  power  to  clear  persons  of  alleged 
Communist  leanings  by  removing  their 
names  from  Red  Channels,  if  they  could 
prove  they  had  no  Communist  sympathies. 

Mr  Kirkpatrick  said,  however,  that  anyone 
who  thinks  the  agency  has  treated  him  un- 
justly can  come  m  and  ask  for  advice.  The 
Red  Channels  publishers  will  teU  him  how 
to  go  about  clearing  his  name. 

They  did  that,  he  said,  for  the  Negro  folk 
singer.  Josh  White.  They  suggested  to  Mr. 
White  that  he  go  before  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  and  tell  his  story. 
Mr  White  testified  that  he  had  been  duped 
into  entertaining  Communist  groups  before 
he  knew  their  pontics. 

OVSXT  ACT 
Mr  White's  appearance  In  Washington  was 
what  the  Red  Channels  publishers  call  an 
overt  act  by  a  person  to  prove  that  he  Is 
not  a  Communist  or  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer. 

Although  satisfied  by  Mr  Whites  overt  act. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  his  name  would  not 
necessarily  be  removed  from  Red  Channels. 
However,  he  said  Mr.  White  s  name  would 
be  eliminated  from  any  future  editions  or. 
If  Included,  would  Include  a  notation  of  his 
overt  act. 

Mr  Kirkpatrick  said  his  agency  was 
formed  because  while  they  were  FBI  men 
during  the  war  Its  four  founders  "saw  the 
dangers  of  communism  " 

••When  we  left  the  FBI  after  the  war.  we 
decided  that  we  probably  could  do  something 
about  It."  he  said 

First  thev  formed  a  nonprofit  organization 
financed  with  their  own  money.  But  after 
6  months  they  had  no  members.  Then, 
they  decided  to  form  a  profit  corporation. 
They  began  the  publication  of  the  newsletter 
Counterattack,  which  U  received  by  more 
than  2.000  subscribers  each  week  for  a  $24 
annual  subscription  fee. 


Four  named  have  c-lled  persoually  on  tha 
ai<e:icy.  and  two  have  written  to  it.  he  said. 
These   included   Mr.  White. 

Another  was  Roger  de  Koven.  sage  and 
radio  actor,  who  signed  a  statement  gi\en 
heavy  play  In  Counterattack  alons;  with  a 
statement  that  he  had  Impressed  tne  group 
with  his  sincerity  and  an  expr-sslon  of 
pleasure  Ui  belr.g  able  to  'clear  D€  Koven  s 
name  of  any  unjustified  suspicion  of  pro- 
Communlst  sympathy  or  activity 

Mr  Kirkpatrick  Is  a  graduate  of  E.^rlham 
College.  Richmond.  Ind  He  wa.s  with  the 
FBI  from  1942  until  late  1945.     His  asscn:!- 

ate*  are:  . 

Juh'\  G.  Keenan.  a  New  York  lawyer,  who 
reslgn-d  from  the  FBI  in  1945  after  4  years- 
service  lo  become  a  parluer  in  a  law  firm 
founded  here  by  his  father. 

Thomas  A  Brady,  also  a  lawyer,  who  was 
with  the  FBI  from  1942  until  1947  when  he 
resigned  to  resume  private  practice  here. 

Kenneth  M.  Bierly.  the  third  lawyer  mem- 
ber of  the  agency,  who  was  with  the  FBI 
from  1941  until  1946 

Mr  Kirkpatrick  Is  the  only  non lawyer  In 
the  group.  All  quit  the  FBI  of  their  ow^ 
volition. 


FEES     roa     SPECIAL     JOBS 

In  addition  to  what  It  gets  from  the  news- 
letter subscription.*,  the  orj;anl2atlon  collects 
lees  for  special  Jobs  performed  for  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Oioe  such  job  was  the  preparation  of  a 
brochure  for  the  AFl.  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional A.-i»oclatlon  In  a  recent  attack  on  an- 
other union.  Another  brochure,  prepared 
by  the  publUhers  of  Counterattack,  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America  to  expose  some  officers  In  a  union. 

As   for   Miss   Muirs  case.   Mr.    Kirkpatrick 

said: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  have 
to  come  to  us  ( to  clear  her  name )  and  make 
peace  with  us.  If  she  is  against  commu- 
num.  she  can  demonstrate  Una  in  a  number 
ol  ways." 


Airline  Pilots  Say  S.  450  Jeopardixei  Air 
Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/vTIVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  because  of  my 
objection.  S.  450  was  prevented  Irom  be- 
ing passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
was  later  taken  up  under  a  rule  I  had 
intended  to  be  pre.sent  to  raise  some 
questions  about  this  bill  relating  to  com- 
mercial airlines  safety,  but  unfortu- 
nately because  of  a  misunderstanding 
was  not  notified  in  time  to  be  present 
when  It  came  up  for  consideration  under 
the  rule. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  a  measure 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  pas.sed  both  the  ccimmittee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  committ?e  of  the 
House    with    no    opposition    fiom    any 
Members,  so  little  discussion,  iind  with 
no  formal  heannss  whatever.     I  know 
that  the  membership  of  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  House,  and 
possibly  they  gave  the  measure  .\11  of  the 
consideration  that  it  deserves,  and  all  of 
them  are  satisfied  of  its  merits.     It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  clears  up  the  legal- 
ity of  a  practice  which  has  t'cen  followed 
for  some  time  by  the  CA.A  in  the  deleca- 
tion  of  its  authority.     However,  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  and  to  make  it  plain 
that   my   objection  to   this   bill   going 
through  on  the  Consent  Calendar  was  not 
a  trifling  objection,  I  wi.sh  to  place  in  the 
record    the   telegram    I    received    today 
from  Mr  David  L.  Behncke.  president  of 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association     This  tel- 
egram. I  think,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
airline  pilots,  should  be  a  red  light  to 
those  who  are  Interested  In  the  safety  of 
commercial  aviation. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Behncke 
urges  that  air-safety  regulations  should 
be  turned  over  to  an  independent  air- 
safety  board  and  not  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  airline  companies  as  he  contends  it  is 
today.  Legislation  Is  now  pending  for 
the  creation  of  an  independent  air- 
safety  board,  and  I  trust  that  this  entire 
subject  matter  will  be  reviewed  when 
that  legislation  Is  brought  to  a  hearing. 
Defeating  S.  45D  or  delaying  its  enact- 
ment I  presume  would  not  change  the 
present  practice  and  certainly  would  not 
bring  into  existence  the  independent  air- 
safety  board  Mr.  Behncke  contends  is 
necessary. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  air- 
line pilots  have  a  more  vital — and  per- 
sonal—interest in  air  safety  than  any 
other  people  I  can  think  of.  Their  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  with  legis- 
lation of  this  character  .should  carry 
great  weight.  I  insert  the  following  tel- 
egram which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Behncke.  president  of  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association,  as  a  clear  expression  of  their 
views  in  this  Instance : 

Washington.  D.  C.  September  18.  1950. 
Hon.  Clais  Encle. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
The  airline  pilots  who  fly  otir  ration's  air- 
lines both  contlnentaily  and  Internationally 
and  who  are  best  acquainted  with  our  air- 
safety   problems  are  agaln.st   the  CAA-spon- 
Bored  S   450  for  which  there  isn't  the  slight- 
est need,  and  If  passed  will  usurp  and  destroy 
the  authority  given  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Administration  by  Congress  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  airlines  and  aviation  companies.    The 
air-safety  situation  on  the  airlines  is  any- 
thing  but  good.     In   the   weeks   just   passed 
there    have   been   two    more    frtal    accidents 
and  two  potentially  fatal,  and  the  death  toll 
has  been  72  with  7  Injured.    Even  now  present 
air-safety  regulations  are  waived  far  too  often 
and  changed  bv  the  C.AA  and  CAB  all  against 
the  best  Interests  of  air  safety  without  pub- 
lic hearings  or  consultation  with  the  pilots 
and  others  including  the  public  all   vitally 
Interested.      Now    this    same    governmental 
agency,  the  CAA  and  Its  Administrator.  Mr. 
Rentzel.  are  sponsoring  still  another  move  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  turn  over  the  safety 
regulation  of  the  a'rlines  and  civil  aviation 
generally  to  the  airline  companies  except  for 
some  loosely  knit  second-hand  supervision  by 
the  CAA  that  the  airline  pilots  are  certain 
will  not  be  efTectlve.     Instead  of  turning  the 
regulation  of  air  safety  over  to  the  compa- 
nies the  trend  must  be  In  the  other  direction 
and  air-safety  regulations  should  be  turned 
over  to  an  independent  air-safety  board  and 
not  turned  over  to  the  airlines  by  the  pas- 
sage of  S  450.    It  is  a  bad  bill  and  should  not 
be  passed     We  murt  not  forget  that  since  the 
Independent  alr-sa!ety  board  was  abolished 
approximately  10  years  ago  there  have  been 
1  310  fatsiitle<«  and  270  injuries  on  the  air- 
lines   a   record   that  is  a   black  page   In  the 
history    of   our    country's    airline    and    civil 
flying  that  Is  undeniable.    It  is  an  experience 
high-priced  In  life  and  millions  of  dollars  by 
which  we  must  benefit  or  all  these  lives  will 
have  been  sacrificed  in  vain.     Tour  coopera- 
tion to  del  cat  this  measure  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  safety  of  the  air-traveling  pub- 
lic and  m  the  public  interest  generally  will 
be   deeply   appreciated   by   the    men   who   fly 
the   planes.     We  understand  another  bill  is 
coming  up  in  Congress  today.  S.  3504.  which 
as  present IV  written  is  also  a  bad  proposal  and 
which  unless  properly  amended  should  not 

b«  :  aased. 

Davtd  L.  Bchnckk, 
President,  Airline  Pilots  Association. 


Lttten,  AmeriiUi 


Cml  Defease  Prefrets  m  United  States 
Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  September  18.  19S0 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WisconsiQ.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  order  that  it  be  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  others  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Record.  I  insert  herewith 
a  stirring  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  September  10.  1950: 
LisTFN,  Amehi:a 
Tell  me.  Americans,  as  the  cooling  winds  of 
approaching  autumn  brush  over  your  ripen- 
ing fields  and  your  fragrant  hUls.  what  you 
are  thinking  of. 

Are  you  thinking  of  your  sons,  young  and 
strong  and  brave,  who  are  dying  for  you  in 
distant  Korea? 

Or  are  you  thinking  of  n.alntalnlng  "life 
as  usual"  for  yourselves? 

Are  you  thinking  of  what  you  can  do  to 
fill  the  life  or  death  needs  of  the  boy  from 
your  block  who  Is  fighting  or  this  country 
In  the  mountains  and  rlc;  paddles  of  a 
strange  land  around  the  world? 

Or  are  you  thinking  of  pniflts  as  usual,  or 
better  than  usual?  Or  the  higher  wages 
that  a  national  emergency  might  bring  if 
exploited? 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  ni  ighbor  boy  who 
mowed  the  lawn,  or  delivered  your  paper,  and 
is  now  marching  down  the  streeet  on  his  way 
to  a  bestial  war? 

Or  are  you  thinking  of  ho^f  you  can  cram 
your  locker,  your  freezer,  cr  your  shelves 
with  hoarded  goods  so  that,  come  what  may. 
your  stomach  will  be  full? 

Are  you  thinking  of  what  you  can  do  to 
help  In  community  efforts  to  protect  yourself 
and  your  neighbors  In  event  of  a  bomb  dis- 
aster that  could  come  with  all-out  war? 

Or  are  you  indifferent  to  these  vital  moves 
and  concerned  only  with  your  golf,  your  ca- 
nasta, or  your  next  vacation? 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  awesome  problems 
that  confront  your  Nation  and  how  you  can 
help  to  elect  men  this  fall  who  have  the 
ability,  the  wUl.  the  Integrity  to  solve  them? 
Or  is  your  attitude  that  of  so  many  politi- 
cians—we don't  care  what  we  say.  or  what 
its  effect  is.  just  as  long  as  our  side  wins? 
Or  are  you  simply  indifferent? 

Are  you  thinking  of  helping— Just  in  your 
casual  conversation,  if  no  other  way — in  the 
attempt  to  build  a  United  Nations  that  can 
effectively    combat     aggression    and    assure 

peace? 

Or  are  you  cynical  and  antagonistic  to  the 
most  hopeful  attempt  that  mankind  has  ever 
made  to  assure  a  world  of  peace? 

Listen,  America!  The  hour  of  your  ren- 
dezvous with  history  Is  here.  The  foe.  power- 
ful, unprincipled,  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  you  love  and  believe  in.  Is 
pounding  at  the  door.  The  strviggle  ahead, 
be  it  hot  war.  police  actions  in  half  a  dozen 
Koreas  around  the  globe,  or  simply  armed 
vigilance,  will  be  long  and  costly  &nd  ex- 
hausting. There  wlU  not  be  life  as  usual. 
There  will  be  a  time  of  trouble  and  only 
national  unity,  personal  sacrifice  and  per- 
sistent courage  will  see  us  through  vic- 
toriously. 

Awake,    slumbering    giant.     There    is    no 

time  to  lose. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NTW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  report 
from  the  president  of  the  All  America 
Defense  Association,  Mr.  Robert  K. 
Christenberry.  on  Civil  Defense  Progress 
in  United  States  Cities: 
Civil  Detense  Procsiss  in  Ukttid  Statbs 
CmM 
(By  Robert  K.  Christenberry) 

StTMSCAKT 

A  welter  of  conflicting  and  confusing 
stories  has  confronted  the  public  In  recent 
weeks  regarding  the  state  of  i>reparednea  for 
civil  defense  of  America's  larger  cities.  In 
order  to  discover  Just  what  the  sltxiation  is 
and  what  is  being  done  the  All  America  De- 
fense Association  research  staff  conducted 
a  survey  of  this  problem  In  ail  cities  of  the 
United  States  having  more  than  300,000 
population.  WhUe  other  avaUable  eourcee 
of  information  were  used,  the  chief  means 
was  a  questionnaire  sent  directly  to  the 
mayors  of  those  cities.  ResulU  of  this  sur- 
vey are  outUned  in  this  report. 

In  order  to  avoid  divulgence  of  any  in- 
formation which  might  »»  prejudicial  to  se- 
curity of  the  areas  themselves,  the  names 
of  cities  in  which  little  or  no  preparations 
have  been  made  will  not  be  given. 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn : 

1.  In  nearly  all  cities,  the  local  authorities 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  clvU  defense 
planning  and  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
while  awaiting  issuance  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Reseources  Board's  master  plan. 

2.  Every  mayor  who  reported  feels  that 
civil  defensce  planning  is  his  own  responsi- 
bility, not  that  of  some  higher  authority. 

3.  The  mayors  feel  their  people  are  neither 
unduly  excited  nor  apmthetic  toward  the  need 
for  civil-defense  preparations.  The  extent 
of  activity  has  been  directly  proportionate 
to  decree  of  public  demand. 

4.  Most  cities  have  a  survey  under  way 
and  are  working  out  a  plan,  but  only  four 
cities  have  completed  such  plans  to  date. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  the  cities  reporting 
are  proceeding  with  full-scale  organization 
of  civil-defense  agencies.  Of  the  remainder, 
half  feel  It  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  plans  "on 
the  shelf"  until  further  need  arises. 

6.  Only  two  cities  have  actually  begun  a 
program  of  physical  defense  preparation,  in- 
cluding provision  for  emergency  supplies  and 
bomb  shelters. 

7.  The  cities  accept  the  responsibUity  for 
ClvU  defense  planning  but  will  expect  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  finance  oper- 
ations in  time  of  war. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  cover  prog- 
ress of  clvll-defense  planning  on  the  national 
or  State  levels.  Nor  is  It  Intended  to  enter  the 
stiU-unsettled  controversy  over  whether  na- 
tional civil -defense  policy  should  rest  in  mili- 
tary or  civlllan  agencies. 

While  direct  replies  were  received  from 
only  half  the  cities  queried,  independent 
checks  reveal  that  progress  in  the  remainder 
has  been  proportionate  to  thi^se  which  did 
report— some  are  proceeding  rapidly,  other* 
have  done  nothiiig  at  all. 
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TMZ  IxniVKT   AMSWnS 

Following  are  points  covered  In  the  survey, 
with  answers  as  recetvrd  from  the  mayors 
and  gathered  by  \ADA  staff. 

1.  Need  for  clrU  defenae:  Some  of  the 
Nation's  headiln.-  writers  are  mere  excited 
about  civU  defease  than  moat  of  the  people 
rcspoiMlMc  for  It.  In  contrast  to  the  acare 
starlM  publlshec!  In  many  macazines  and 
newspapers,  not  (  ne  mayor  felt  the  people  of 
hU  city  were  un<luty  eaclted  about  It.  One 
mayor  answered  hat  only  a  few  were  Inter- 
ested In  the  subjtct.  The  rest  said  follis  were 
"thouittitmUy  wocemed  ■  and  proceeding 
caimly.  (No  repl  r  was  received  from  Los  An- 
geles, where  civil   defend  responsibUuy   has 

been  a  highly  cot  troversiai  issue  ) 

a.  Respunsibili  y;  Seventy  percent  of  the 
mayors  believe  t  nat  responsibility  for  civil 
defense  planning  and  organlrailon  rests  pri- 
marily on  thetr  t. *n  shoulders  Twenty  per- 
cmU  said  the  res^  onsibiilty  rested  with  State 
oAclais.  he  ren  ainder  divided  it  tielween 
State  and  local  a  Jtiiontiea.  None  thought  It 
belonged  either  to  tne  Vllitary  Establish- 
ment   or    a    Federal    civilian    a>;encv. 

However,  the  survey  revealed  a  sharp  con- 
flict tn  murUcipjil  circles  as  to  who  should 
pay  the  <x«t  of  civU  defense  activities.  On 
the  uue  hand,  mi*t  mayors  reporting  to 
AADA  ag:reei  with  Seattle  s  William  F  Devln 
that  It  Is  totally  a  local  responsibility,  for 
which  municipal  of!iciais  cannot  pass  the 
buck  to  higher  authority.  On  the  (  ther  is 
the  apparent  at.itude  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors.  In  the  AuKUst  15  Issue 
of  that  tirganucatlcn's  bimonthly  News,  edi- 
tor Paul  V.  Belters  says  the  idea  of  local 
responsibility  is  'all  well  and  good  Insofar  as 
community  <  r.;anization  and  operation  of 
civil  defense  is  concerned  But  when  it  comea 
to  financing  the  tremendous  cost,  this  la 
clearly  and  completely  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity." 

Apparently.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mayors'  con- 
ference leadership.  Federal  c(X)peranon  Is 
spelled  "m-o-n-e-y   " 

Interesun^jly  enough,  the  conference  or- 
gan goes  on  to  Insist  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's leadership  consists  of  "mere  than 
just  to  issue  a  few  booklets,  and  states  that 
Lf  the  NSRBs  plan  is  nut  Immediately  fol- 
lowed up  with  Federal  appropriations,  "then 
the  cities  will  know  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent uor  the  Congress  takes  clvlliau  defense 
too  seriously.  ' 

Whatever  the  degree  of  its  validity,  this 
~  attit'ide  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  contro- 
versy which  arose  over  the  ill-fated  Hopley 
Report.  (Civil  Defense  for  National  Sscu- 
rity  by  Kuaaeli  J  Hopley.  written  for  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Forrestal  in  1948. »  Criticism 
of  that  work  was  based  almost  entirely  on  its 
purported  policy  of  concentrating  civil  de- 
fease authority  in  the  Federal  Military  Es- 
tablishment 

The  NSRB'B  Cfflce  uf  Civil  Defense  Mobili- 
sation has  leaned  over  backward  In  trying 
to  be  helpful  to  States  and  cities  without 
dominating  them — and  has  liad  little  thanks 
for  its  efforts.  Staleniatea  for  more  than  a 
year  by  a  lack  uf  a  cleiir  mission  (chiefly 
because  the  National  Security  Resoiu-ces 
Board  has  no  active  chairman  until  W. 
Stuart  Symlngvon  took  over  this  Spring)  the 
Civil  Defense  Mobilization  staff  has  comt>ed 
the  field  of  available  experience  and  sugges- 
tions and  should  be  m  a  position  to  bring  out 
a  fairly  complete  and  construe' :vely  flexible 
plan  In  its  September  report.  Even  so,  the 
agency's  olScials  already  are  stres.sing  that 
this  will  be  no  stiff  "blueprint  "  up<ju  which 
all  local  civil  defense  organizations  can  be 
baaed.  Each  local  plan  must  be  tailor-made 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  area  and  the  special 
problems  there  confronted 

The  question  of  financing  has  been  han- 
dled In  a  number  of  dlffcren .  ways.  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  District  of  Columbia  com- 
missioners have  asked  Congress  for  a  special 
appropriation  of  1230 .OCO  to  finance  a  newly 
auihGrl..ca    ci'.'.llaa    defense    agency.    The 


House  of  Repreaenta lives  slashed  this  to 
•60.000.  In  virtually  every  other  city,  op- 
erations to  date  have  cost  a  fraction  of  that 
amount.  In  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  first  actions 
of  the  (volunteer I  civil-defense  committee 
was  to  conduct  a  drive  for  dollar  contribu- 
tions  to   finance  Us  operations. 

3.  Relative  danger-  The  difference  In  ap- 
proaches to  the  finance  question  Is  only  one 
Indication  of  an  even  (jreaier  problem:  City 
ofBclals  don't  knew  how  big  a  clvU-defense 
program  to  adopt  because  more  than  half 
of  them  have  not  been  Informed  by  the  mili- 
tary as  to  the  relative  danger  their  towns 
face  oi  being  subjected  to  sudden  attack. 

Obviously,  the  ext«nt  to  which  local  agen- 
cies should  be  organized  can  be  determined 
only  If  they  know  how  ^ent  is  the  danger. 

Some  of  the  larger  cities  are  known  to  be 
relatively  less  lmp<jrtant  as  targets  for  atomic 
explosions  than  some  smaller  ones,  The  offi- 
cials of  municipalities  are  reluctant  to  em- 
bark on  extensive  programs  of  relocation 
of  facilities  or  shelter  construction  unless 
they  have  reason  to  believe  they  would  enjoy 
high  priority  on  a  potential  enemy's  list. 
This  information  vacuum  has  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  political  dem.igogy  since  it  is 
Imfjossibie  to  prove  whether  a  local  official's 
performance  has  been  sufficient  or  lacking. 

4  Legal  authority  The  NSRB  has  reported 
that  o."ly  21  States  have  passed  necessary 
laws  to  carry  out  minimum  civil-defense 
programs  Only  60  percent  or  the  mayors 
said  they  had  sufficient  legal  authority  to 
cope  with  civil  emergencies.  The  others 
said  they  had  asked  their  State  legislatures 
and  Congressmen  to  help  provide  needed  au- 
thority. Several  Stales  have  merely  revived 
ClvU-defense  laws  passed  during  World  War 
II.  usually  with  amendmenu  based  on  ex- 
perience from  those  years 

Areas  which  are  organized  under  voluntary 
programs  are  less  dependent  upon  legislation 
for  their  activities— but  must  rely  almost 
entirely  on  voluntary  compliance  with 
hazard-removal  and  damage-limiting  regu- 
lations 

5  Lx>cal  leadership:  In  the  absence  of  any 
standard  pattern,  localities  are  divided  al- 
most equally  between  those  which  have  cen- 
tered civil -defense  matters  In  volunteer  com- 
mittees and  those  which  have  turned  the 
problem  over  to  existing  municipal  agencies 
Several  cities  have  combned  the  two 
methods. 

Some  cities  have  called  on  retired  military 
officers  to  htad  clvU-defense  organizations, 
among  them  San  An'onlo,  Tex  where  Gen. 
Walter  Kxeuger.  South  Pacific  Ground  Forces 
cor-jnander  during  World  War  IT,  has  taken 
on 'the  Job  Gen  Lucius  D  Clay,  recently 
retired  as  Military  Governor  of  the  United 
States  zone  in  G«>rmany  is  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Civil  Defen.«e  Commission. 

In  other  cities,  men  who  directed  civil  de- 
fense during  World  War  II  have  been  called 
back  to  service.  These  Include  Lewis  O. 
Hansen,  of  Jer.sey  City,  N.  J  .  where  the  pro- 
gram is  Just  getting  under  way 

Wherever  voluntary  commutes  have  been 
f  Jiiued.  only  the  clerical  staff  are  reported  to 
be  on  a  paid  basis.  All  cities  reported  they 
had  no  trouble  securing  voluntary  planning 
a.sslstance  However,  there  are  reports  from 
several  cities  that  many  of  these  "volunteers" 
expect  paid  Jobs  when  the  agencies  become 
active 

a  Survey  and  tentative  plan-  Most  of  the 
cities  reporting  were  still  working  on  the 
basic  survey  of  civil  defense  needs  and  ten- 
tative plan  of  operations.  Only  four  cities 
had  completed  tbetr  plans.  One.  a  seaport 
city  en  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  not  even 
started  such  a  survey.  Of  those  under  way, 
half  expected  plans  to  be  completed  within 
6  )  ^iavs;  the  Others  were  less  definite. 

7.  Mutual  assistance:  Two-thirds  of  the 
reporting  cities  have  already  begun  to  work 
out  mutual -assistance  plans  with  neighbor- 
ing communities  This  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant In  the  eastern  Industrial  area,  where 
cities  are  close  together.     In  several  areas, 


such  as  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and  the  New 
York  port  area.  clvU-defense  districts  croea- 
Ing  State  Unes  are  being  organiied  to  facili- 
tate Joint  acUon.  However,  this  work  U 
proceeding  slowly  and  not  without  an  ex- 
pected amount  of  friction. 

8.  Organization :  In  contrast  to  great  prog- 
ress being  made  In  clvtl-defense  planning, 
not  one  city  is  reported  to  be  fully  organized 
for  action.  However,  three-fourths  cf  those 
reporting  are  undergoing  full-scale  organi- 
zation. Three  cities  were  content  to  place 
the  survey  and  plan  on  the  shelf  for  future 

use 

9  Municipal  agencies:  All  except  three 
cities  reported  they  had  alrendy  tae?un  to 
train  employees  of  their  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. utilltleB  and  health  agencies  for 
their  roles  in  case  of  attack.  Recent  release 
b.'  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission  of  ttooks 
on  the  effect  of  atomic  warfare  has  enabled 
the  cities  to  make  these  training  programs 
more  practical  One  city.  Baltimore  even 
reported  that  Its  utilities  were  ready  as  of 
iiow 

10.  Phjrslcal  actions:  The  really  expensive 
an  '.  difficult  task  In  civil  defense  la  that  of 
physical  protection  and  disF>erBal  of  vital 
facilities.  Only  two  cities  reported  they  had 
actually  begun  programs  of  this  type — St. 
Paul  and  Pittsburgh.  8eTeral  others.  In- 
cluding Seattle.  San  Antonio,  and  Balti- 
more, were  drawing  plans  for  execution 
when  the  need  becomes  more  apparent 

Among  activities  contemplated  in  this  re- 
gard are  dispersal  of  vital  community  fa- 
cilities (such  as  making  sure  the  telephone 
center  is  not  next  door  to  the  gas  works!, 
provision  for  emergency  water,  power  medi- 
cal and  food  supplies,  construction  of  bomb 
shelters  or  conversion  of  existing  structures 
Into  shelters,  mass  evacuation  plans,  and  the 
like.  In  most  cities,  the  cost  of  such  actions 
Is  considered   near  pmhlbltlve. 

CONCLUSION 

All  In  all.  the  su-vey  Indicated  that  cffljials 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
doing  their  best  to  provide  necessary  clvll- 
defense  programs  for  their  conununlues. 
They  have  been  handicapped  most  of  all  by 
l."ck  of  reliable  Information  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  danger  against  which  they 
should  prepare.  The  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  has  passed  on  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  technical  information.  Its  mas- 
ter plan,  expected  this  month.  Is  being  put 
together  in  record  time  but  should  have  been 
started  a  year  earlier  than  l:  was  ( this  is  not 
the  fault  of  present  NSRB  ofHcials), 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  general  public 
have  been  complacently  unaware  of  the  need 
fvjr  civil-defense  mobilization.  The  current 
controversy  on  the  subject  should  serve  to 
stir  all  concerned  to  greater  «uid  more  defi- 
nite uctlon 

Because  of  the  many  complicated  problems 
involved  and  tiecause  of  the  necessity  for 
developing  an  adequate  but  reasonably  bal- 
anced clvU-defease  program  in  each  com- 
munity, members  of  the  All  America  Etefense 
Association  are  urged  to  lake  an  active  per- 
sonal interest  In  the  civU-defense  planning 
and  organization  in  their  own  cities. 


Rustling  of  Iron  Curtain   Portends   New 
Aggretsioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  :.'.:■. sruaf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.     SHORT.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  rernai'fis.  I  incluc'e 
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the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton <D.  C.)  otar  of  September  17.  1950, 
by  Conslantine  Brown,  one  of  America's 
ablest  and  most  fearless  correspondents 
or  commentators  on  foreign  affairs : 

Rustling    or    Iron    Curtain    Portends    New 

AccEEssio?*  -Sovurrs     Repobttd     Readtiko 

S.\Tti. LITIS  rot  Earlt  Pt:5H  Against  West 

Geruant 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

For  the  last  12  months  an  almost  Im- 
penetrable curtain  has  been  lowered  prcund 
the  S-avlet -con trolled  areas  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  extending  from  Tallinn,  the  capital  of 
what  used  to  be  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  to 
Wlsmar.  near  the  frontier  of  the  British 
occupation  zone  In  western  Germany. 

It  U  In  this  area  that  the  Si.vlet  is  mak- 
ing the  most  formidable  preparations  for 
aggression  against  the  west.  The  few  natives 
who  have  been  allowed  to  remain  In  their 
old  homesteads  no  longer  are  permitted  to 
leave  Even  a  &-mile  trip  la  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  control  by  Soviet  and  east 
German  secret  police. 

Tlie  natives  are  branded  like  cattle  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to 
these  provinces  and  no  outsider  has  a  chance 
to  enter  the  prohibited  zones  without  quick 
detection. 

Finnish.  Swedish  and  Danish  ships  whicli 
occasionally  have  to  put  into  the  many  ports 
of  this  area  must  follow  strict  regulations. 
They  are  allowed  only  to  enter  harbors  and 
can  have  no  contact  with  people  ashore. 

There  have  t»een  some  persons — but  very 
few — who  have  escap>ed  recently  from  the 
top  secret  zone,  particularly  Russian  ofBcera 
who  have  had  enough  of  the  Communist 
paradise.  They  have  surrendered  to  western 
Allied  guards  and  under  friendly  and  skill- 
ful Interrogation  revealed  a  few  of  the  secret 
preparations  Mosrjw  Is  making  there. 

They  spoke  about  the  new  improved  guided 
missile  platforms,  the  strength  and  intensive 
training  of  the  new  German  Army,  whose 
offlcers  corps  Is  composed  largely  of  Nazi  elite 
corps  offlcers.  and  of  many  other  matters 
which  are  being  kept  secret  by  their  interro- 
gators. 

All  this  Information  and  more,  obtained  at 
great  risks,  shows  clearly  tha*.  the  Kremlin 
has  speeded  up  the  tempo  of  preparedness 
of  the  satellite  forces  In  eastern  Germany. 
They  also  show  that  Moscow  Is  ready  to  give 
full  support  to  these  troops  when  they  are 
ordered  to  overrun  western  Germany. 

APPKAISALS    FAtTLTT 

These  revelations  have  prompted  many 
military  men  of  the  west  to  conclude  that  we 
may  be  faced  with  an  aggression  of  the 
Korean  type  in  Europe  sometime  in  the  ne.n 
few  months  and  not  later  than  the  summer 
of  1951. 

The  requests  from  FYance  and  from  the 
Bonn  government  that  more  American 
troops  be  made  available  for  the  defense  of 
western  Europe  have  sprung  from  the  belief 
among  the  nations  which  are  most  directly 
menaced  by  Russia  that  a  show-down  is 
Inevitable,  regardless  of  how  optimistic  the 
'iplomats  at  Lake  Success  and  Washington 
may  be. 

These  officials  have  been  wrong  In  their 
appraisals  of  the  international  situation 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  have 
failed  to  heed  the  storm  warnings  In  Korea. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  now  that  they 
r  right  about  conditions  In  Europe  The 
news  fr  im  the  East  Is  factual:  the  hopes  of 
the  diplomats  are  liased  on  wishful  thinking. 

The  request  for  more  help  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  form  of  five  more  American 
divisions,  has  fallen  on  friendly  ears  in  Wash- 
ington. President  Truman  has  replied  ttiat 
IM  would  not  shirk  our  responsibilities,  but 
Inalsted  that  our  eflorts  t>e  matched  by  those 
of  the  defenders  of  western  Europe. 


The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  we  do 
not  have  even  one  division  available  for  the 
Eurcpean  theater.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  do  not  have 
th?  necessary  manpower  to  organize  a  force 
to  meet  a  Soviet-backed  attack  within  the 
next  12  months.  And  here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  madness  cf  allowing  senti- 
mental and  emotional  factors  to  outweigh 
d.r»  military  necessity. 

For  more  than  a  year  military  m.en  in 
America.  Britain,  and  France  have  quietly 
urged  their  governments  to  bring  Into  the 
Eurcpean  defense  system  all  the  nations 
which  are  willing  to  offer  full  cooperation 
against  the  Russian  threat.  While  some  of 
the  British  and  French  made  certain  definite 
restrictions  In  regard  to  Germany,  they  all 
agreed  that  Spain.  A-hich  has  never  been  a 
threat  to  western  Europe,  even  in  the  days 
when  Hitler  was  conquering  Europe  and 
o.Tered  General  Franco  Gibraltar  and  a  large 
slice  of  the  French  African  colonial  em- 
pire, should  be  accepted  as  a  full-fledged 
partner. 

Aixixs  worn  oxtt 

Field  Marshal  Vicount  Montgomery  came 
to  Washington  last  winter.  He  urged  openly 
that  Spain  be  associated  with  the  common 
western  defense.  He  told  officials  In  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  pleaded  with  Foreign 
Minister  Bcvin  to  bury  the  ideological  hatchet 
azid  made  the  same  plea  here.  The  blunt 
fact  is  that  without  the  Inclusion  of  western 
German  and  Spanish  manpower  In  the  west- 
em  defense  system  the  chances  of  saving 
Europe  are.  to  say  the  least,  extremely  limited. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  America,  are  worn-out,  war-weary 
countries  which  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
any  large  contribution  of  manpower.  This 
Is  not  said  in  a  critical  spirit.  Prance  has 
been  bled  white  In  two  world  wars  and  has 
on  Its  hands  a  colonial  war  in  Indochina, 
to  which  she  has  committed  the  bulk  of  her 
best  troops. 

Italy,  also.  Is  tired  out  and  Incapable  even 
of  defending  her  own  borders,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  sending  troops  for  the  defense  of  other 
countries  of  the  western  coalition.  Belgium. 
Holland.  Denmark,  and  Luxemburg  are  small 
nations  with  no  military  potential.  Norway 
may  be  able  to  resist  a  Soviet  onslaught  for 
a  few  months  if  she  is  properly  supported 
by  American  and  British  air  and  naval  forces. 

Britain  Is  about  as  tired  militarily  as 
France,  although  she  Is  expected  to  make 
another  real  effort  If  war  comes  and  her 
government  decides  to  Join  the  fray  with 
everything  It  has  In  its  power.  Portugal, 
a  small  country  In  the  extremity  of  south- 
western Europe,  cannot  be  considered  a  mili- 
tary power  and  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance  only  out  of  cour- 
tesy. She  has  some  strategically  Impor- 
tant Islands,  such  as  the  Azores,  which  are 
essential  to  the  American  and  British  Air 
Forces. 

In  addition  to  these  material  conditions 
there  is  a  political  factor  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  There  are  strong  Communist 
movements  in  most  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  In  France  and 
Ita'y.  While  the  Communist  Parties  have 
been  losing  ground  for  2  years,  they  still  have 
several  million  active  members  and  a  large 
number  of  associates. 

SPAIN'S   POTEimAl.   VALtrE 

The  Communists  have  been  carrying  on 
tremendous  propaganda  against  the  war- 
mongering United  States  and  its  pupf>et8, 
the  Paris  and  Rome  governments.  The  peo- 
ples cf  France  and  Italy  are  so  war-weary 
that  nobody  should  be  surprised  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  non-Communist  population 
agreed  that  It  would  be  better  to  accept 
honorable  neutrality  to  the  devastations 
of  another  war. 

Thus  from  the  viewpoint  of  available  man- 
power and  from  the  psychological  point  of 


view,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  European  coun> 
tries  which  are  the  pillars  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  will  be  willing  to  fight  when  the  show- 
down comes,  unless  they  are  strongly  sup- 
ported by  other  armies. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  campaign  in 
the  Far  East.  It  will  be  essential  for  some 
time  that  we  send  across  the  Pacific  what- 
ever troops  are  available  to  us  at  the  present 
rate  of  mobilization  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Kow.  then,  can  we  fulfill  our  commitments 
to  western  Europe  In  the  near  future? 

If  It  is  true  that  manpower  alone  does  not 
make  armies  these  days,  it  is  equally  true 
that  military  equipment  alone  Is  not  suffi- 
cient unless  you  have  men  t>ehlnd  the  guns 
and  in  the  tanks.  And  only  few  men  are 
available  amon^  the  members  of  the  pment 

coalition  in  western  Europe. 

After  a  good  deal  of  bickering  the  powers 
which  occupy  western  Germany  have  agreed 
to  permit  the  recruiting  of  60.000  German* 
for  s?rvice  in  a  police  force  armed  with 
tanks  and  all  the  other  parapb«-nalia  of  mod- 
em warfare.  It  is  hoped  that  this  decision 
will  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  poaaibto 
moment  and  that  the  necessary  equipment 
for  such  Cei  jo&n  troops  can  be  found  readily. 

But  it  is  Spain  which  can  be  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  west.  Ther* 
are  today  some  450,000  men  under  arms  in 
the  country.  Another  500.000  trained  re- 
serves are  immediately  available.  The  Span- 
lards  have  not  fought  a  foreign  nation,  except 
the  United  States,  since  the  days  of  Napo- 
leon and  then  their  role  was  limited  to  the 
old-type  guerrilla  warfare.  The  civil  war 
fought  between  1936  and  1939  does  not  give 
any  Indication  of  the  ability  of  the  Spanish 
forces. 

JOIKT     CHirrS     FUZZLO) 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 
however,  Spain  is  not  contaminated  in  tLa 
least  with  Comniunlst  Ideology.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  Spaniards  are  all  determined 
anti-Communists,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  Falangists.  Royalists,  Socialists  or  an» 
archists. 

The  present  world  conflict  is,  among  other 
things,  an  ideological  conflict.  Russian 
propaganda  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  camouflaging  its  aims  of  world 
conquest  with  an  ideology  which  has  sucked 
in  millions  of  dreamers  or  poww-himgry 
demagogues.  There  is  no  doubt  m  the  minds 
of  those  who  hare  looked  into  condiUona 
in  Spain  that  the  country  would  be  of  ut- 
most Importance  as  an  ally  against  the  Rus- 
sian steamroller. 

Yet.  In  Washington  everything  is  being 
done  to  prevent  Spain  from  fulfilling  its  role 
In  the  struggle  against  the  evil  farces  of 
Moscow.  The  State  De(>artment  and  the 
White  House,  which  alone  oppose  any  steps 
to  Include  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula  in 
the  forthcoming  struggle  lor  survival,  have 
placed  every  conceivable  barrier  In  tne  way 
of  Spain's  participation. 

The  stated  reason  is  that  General  Franco 
Is  a  dictator.  But  so  Is  Tito,  and  a  Com- 
munist to  boot.  That,  however,  does  not 
Impress  our  foreign -pwllcy  makers.  They 
do  not  admit  that  the  policy  of  expediency 
as  it  is  applied  to  Tito  should  also  be  ap- 
plied  to   the  Communist-hating   Spaniards. 

President  Trunaan  has  gone  to  greater 
lengths  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  those  who  realize 
that  Spain's  military  support  is  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  reliably 
reported  to  have  urged  In  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  that  Spain  be  included  in 
the  defense  of  western  Europe,  are  puzzled. 
Their  views  are  being  Ignored  because  the 
SUte  Department  insists  that  such  a  move 
would  cffend  the  Sccialtsts  in  Britain  and 
France. 
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Prictiaj    ef    Retnra    Addreiiet    oa    Ea- 
veopet    by    the    Post    Ofice    Depart- 

EfCt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 


ZX  THE  BOCSS  or  RXP&SSEXTA  I IV  B3 

Tneadaw.  Sevtember  19.  19>0 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  print- 
er* of  this  country  are  the  TKtims  of  un- 
fair cmufttiOoa,  not  from  their  brother 
pttnten.  not  from  fofretgn  lands,  but 
from  their  o^rn  Government. 

The  k)cal  printjer  frequently  also  the 
pablWier  of  his  home  -to-vm  newspaper,  is 
a  residest  of  his  oommunity.  a  taxpayer, 
a  substantial  citi»en.  Yet.  on  one  im- 
portant jy-teniiai  source  of  income  and 
'■"T^'.ce.  ihe  impnntms  of  return  ad- 
ci;€s.^^  on  er.ve;oo«'5.  he  finds  himself 
bucl-c  r.-  h-  P'  -  O.'f.ce  Department.  For 
the  -n:.-...-*.c Ar.  mvrchant  can  purchase 
froni  :r.^  Pc-:  CSLc-ir  I>e?arunent  enve- 
lopes imprinted  aith  his  own  comer  card 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  the  home- town 
pnnter  would  have  to  charge. 

The  Post  Of5ce  Department  advances 
excuses  for  tho-s  not  only  under- 
__  but  in  many  cases  actively  sohcit- 
*<ng  business  which  the  pnnt  shops, 
especially  m  smaller  communities,  badly 
need. 

They  claim  that  it  encourages  small- 
bostness  men  to  use  return  addresses 
aod  that  its  low  price  is  a  service  to  the 
people.  This  same  Department  recently 
cut  its  genuine  service,  the  rapid  de- 
livery of  the  mail,  in  two. 

The  Depariment  claims  that  private 
printers  cannot  match  its  mai,s-produc- 
t.on  price  That  may  be  correct.  The 
independent  printers  can  hardly  present 
the  taxpayers  with  their  defic:i. 

Now.  why  do  the  printers  of  the  United 
States  want  to  have  Post  0!!ice  Depart- 
ment pnntinK  of  envelopes  banned? 

The  ftrst  reason  is  the  most  obvious 
aod  there  is  no  rejtson  for  the  printers 
beinc  bashful  about  expressing  it.  This 
is  bustneas  taken  from  them,  business 
they  should  have,  business  they  can  per- 
form at  a  ;ust  price 

The  GoveInm^nt's  low  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  Publishers  Aux:har\-.  are 
ely  advertised  by  ea?er  post- 
seeJEiog  liicreased  revenue  for 
fives  and  give  an  erroneous  ira- 
jB  of  all  private  printing -plant 
prices  This  is  especially  unfair  When 
the  Post  Office  does  it  so  cheaply  the 
customer  Ls  apt  to  thi.ik  all  private  pnnt- 
ine  prices  are  out  of  luiO. 

Print "r.T  resent  r.  i  obvious  Intrusion 
on  free  enterpn^e. 

Printers  contend,  their  opinion  based 
on  Nat:cr.al  Editorial  AssociaUon  sur- 
veys, that  tlie  currei-i  Government  cus- 
tomers would  continue  to  use  corner- 
cards,  even  at  advanced  price  And  that 
advanced  price,  let  me  reittrate  would 
be  only  a  fair  one.  The  printers  are  not 
looking  for  a  gravy  train.  Tliey  only  aslc 
a  fair  deal. 


The  ma: or  objective  claimed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  that  of  secur- 
ing wide  use  of  printed  return  addresses 
on  the  part  of  all  businesses.  Can  we 
not  assume  that  pnvate  prmters  would. 
in  their  own  mterest  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Government,  work  toward  that  ob- 
jeetire' 

There  is  the  question  of  price.  The 
Post  OfBce  Department  probably  fears 
that  patrons  will  complain  because  the 
private  printing  concerns  cannot  match 
the  low.  mass- production  cost.  Point- 
ers will  readily  admit  they  cannot  match 
the  current  pr.ce.  but  if  every  printer 
had  more  envelope  business,  the  pnce 
would  obviously  come  down.  These 
local  pnnt  shops  have  no  desire  to  ?cuge 
the  public.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
all  Government  departments  set  up  sim- 
ilar proeram-  for  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods,  eventually  not  one  private 
concern  in  the  Nation  could  do  business. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  argu- 
ment just  does  not  hold  water. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  got  out 
of  thts  business  u  would  mean  increased 
revenue  of  more  than  $2. .500  000  annu- 
ally to  the  le«ritimate  printers.  How 
could  we  attempt  to  justify  the  local 
post  ofEce  selling  groceries  or  hardware 
or  sporting  goods,  on  the  grounds  that 
It  wanted  to  increase  the  publics  use 
of  these  products  and  could  sell  them 
cheaper  than  a  retailer?  Where  is  the 
principle  different '' 

Why  then  try  to  Justify  this  unholy 
condition? 

I  say  to  you,  in  all  earnestness,  there 
Is  something  wrone  with  the  thinking  of 
the  Post  Office  Department 

To  digress — we  have  all  learned  how 
they  pay  full  freight  rates  on  empty 
mall  cars 

We  have  watched  them,  this  year,  slice 
mail  deliveries  and  other  service  which 
they  should  be  trying  to  improve  instead 
of  eliminating. 

We  have  seen  faithful,  loyal  employees 
terminated  in  some  sort  of  an  economy 
drive — while  service  was  retroactcd  to 
pre-1910. 

Yet  the  Department  hangs  on  like  a 
doe  to  a  pnze  bone,  to  tht.s  antiquated 
and  unfair  service  which  robs  our  print- 
ters  of  legitimate  revenue  and  may  even 
make  them  appear  m  a  bad  light  to  the 
fellow  townsmen. 

Mr  Speaker  If  the  .solution  to  this  un- 
fair situation  must  originate  here — let 
us  go  to  work. 


Behind  the  Front  Page 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF  OKtO 

IN  THE  HOLSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  September  /;,  1950 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  H   Stopher  and  James  S   Jack- 


son, from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of 
September  17.  1950: 

Behind  thi  Pbont  Pacc 

( By  Robert  H.  Stopher  and  James  S  Jackson ) 

BOW  B«uisrD 

After  what  happened  to  Prank  T  Bow  In 
WaahUxgton  last  week.  Representative  Johw 
McSwixitrr.  of  Wooster.  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  the  Si-teenth  Ohio  District. 
suddenly  began  to  look  like  a  cinch  for  re- 
election. 

Bow  a  Canton  lawyer.  Is  the  R<»publtcan 
nominee  and  until  last  week  had  been  re- 
garded by  fellow  Republican*  as  an  even  bet 
to  unseat  McSwrnnnrr.  Even  some  Demo- 
cratic lenders  were  wUllng  to  concede  pri- 
vately that  the  district  could  swing  the  other 
way.  

But  then  Senator  Amdbew  F.  ScHormx. 
Kansas  Republican.  Rot  himself  Into  a  Jam 
with  a  Senate  speech  which  hinted  broadly 
that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman 
had  been  chummy  with  Communists  \^  hen 
the  speech  t>ackflred.  ScHorPFEi.  said  he  had 
get  his  material  from  his  leglalaUve  assist- 
ant— Bow 

Then  !t  was  Bow's  turn  to  take  a  whipping. 
He  spent  a  bruising  day  before  the  Senate's 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  with 
Senators  Mubxat.  of  Montana;  Lehman,  of 
Kew  York;  and  CMahowbt.  of  Wyoming,  all 
Democrats,  taking  ttirns  at  the  lash.  Leh- 
man made  one  of  the  milder  statements  of 
the  day  when  he  said  Bows  charge  against 
Chapman  was  baaed  on  absolutely  nothing 
except    Innuendo. 

By  the  time  the  Sentors  had  finished  they 
had  succeeded  in  painting  Bow  as  something 
of  a  minor  league  McCabtht  In  the  matter 
of  making  charges  that  don't  stand  up 

O'Mahontt  summed  up  after  the  Bow 
testimony  by  calling  the  Bcw-lnsptred 
ScHCtrPEL  speech  "one  of  the  most  Infamous 
libels  e\er  uttered  against  an  honorable 
man."* 

MSWtXNET   UXTU 

Representative  McSwcxnkt  took  pains  to 
give  the  Senate  committee  hearing  a  wide 
berth  and  refused  to  be  prodded  into  com- 
menting en  Bow's  part  In  the  affair. 

"I  m  telling  you  honestly."  McSwxrirrr 
told  a  reporter.  "I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
the  man  or  hU  activities. " 

II  McSwKCMXT  doesn't  know  Bow.  maybe 
some  other  readers  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
don't  either. 


Max  Abelxao,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  r 

HON.  JAMES  J.  KEFFERNAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSSNTATn  ES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1950 

Mr.  HEPFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  lO  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  article 
about  Ma.x  Abelman,  of  Brooklyn  N  Y  . 
which  app'-ared  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
on  September  3,  1950: 

Whxk  It  Comu  to  Fund  Drives,  Mai  Ai«x- 

MAM   Is  THK   Ma.N    To   6eb 

(By  Joseph  O.  Hatneldi 
Whrn    two    Brooklyn    charity    executives 

argue  about  ways  to  rals^  money  they  usually 

end  up  saying    "Lets  talk  It  over  with  Abel- 

nuui." 
Max  Abelman   hss  ur«ed  the  citizens  of 

Brocklyn  to  voluntarily  cough  up  over  tlOO.- 
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000.000  during  the  past  40  years.  He  ts  con- 
sidered one  of  the  country's  leading  fund 
raiFers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  success  of 
modern  Brooklyn  charity  drives  can  be  at- 
tributed to  him. 

Abelman.  who  lives  at  311  Beach  One, 
Neponslt.  is  at  present  working  on  plans  to 
combine  Brooklyn  and  Queens  charity  drives. 

During  the  panic  of  1»07  Abelman  went 
broke  In  the  construction  business.  A  newly- 
wed,  he  needed  a  Job  badly,  and  after  being 
turned  down  by  dozens  of  construction  com- 
panies, def-artment  stores,  and  manufac- 
turing concerns,  he  finally  secured  a  position 
as  a  *50-a-month  clerk  with  the  Brooklyn 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities. 

Since  1907  raising  money  for  organized 
chanties  has  been  Abelman  s  business. 

"Raising  money  Is  like  being  a  salesman." 
he  says.  "You've  got  to  have  a  gtxxi  product. 
Then  If  it's  well  advertised,  selling  is  easy." 

In  1920  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  needed  11.000.000  for  a  special 
buililng  program.  Every  possible  resource 
had  been  tapped  In  another  drive,  and  no- 
body   knew    how    to    raise    the    money. 

Max   Abelman   was  consulted. 

"A  million  dollars."  Abelman  said  casually. 
"I  can  raise  that  In  one  night   " 

To  his  face,  the  prominent  leaders  who 
had  ron.sulted  him  said,  "Fine,  go  ahead. 
We  11  help  you." 

Behind  his  back,  they  said.  "Abelman 
thinks  he  can  raise  any  amount  of  money. 
Now  he'll  learn  not  to  talk  so  big  " 

Abelman  raised  the  money  in  one  night. 

Although  Jewish  charities  are  his  specialty. 
Abelman  has  a  remarkable  record  as  a  fund 
raiser  for  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  nonsec- 
tarian  causes 

■  When  I  set  out  to  get  money  for  a  char- 
ity, says  Abelman.  "I  usually  get  it.  Some- 
times I  have  to  hit  the  big  givers  over  the 
head,  but  finally  they  all  come  through." 

Abelman  first  made  his  name  as  a  money 
raiser  during  World  War  I  when  he  sold 
t49  000.000  in  liberty  bonds  at  one  meeting 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  This  was 
the  most  successful  bond  sale  meeting  of  the 
fifth  liberty  loan  drive. 

In  1932  Abelman  became  secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital  where  his  particu- 
lar interests  have  been  fund  raising  and  pub- 
licity 

Just  before  World  War  II  Abelman  heard 
a  report  that  some  jof  the  youngsters  in  the 
children  s  wards  were  exceptionally  melan- 
choly. 

"If  I  had  to  look  at  white  plaster  walls 
all  day.  I  might  get  a  little  melancholy  too," 
he  commented. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  a  brief  con- 
ference with  the  hospitals  president.  Abel- 
man was  telephoning  to  Albert  Cugat.  the 
artist  brother  of  the  bandleader  Xavler 
Cugat. 

Cugat  agreed  to  do  the  Job  and  there  are 
now  16  children's  wards  in  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Hospital  with  names  like  Snow  White, 
Plnocchio.  Red  Riding  H'x>d,  Goldilocks, 
Alice  la  Wonderland  and  Humpty-Dumpty. 

When  these  rooms  were  completed  Abel- 
man did  not  overlook  their  fund  raising  pos- 
8lbUlt.es.  He  arranged  to  have  murals  auto- 
grmpbofi  by  notable  national  and  Interna- 
tional fiforee.  and  each  time  a  celebrity  came 
to  the  hospital.  Its  fine  work  got  front  page 
publicity.  Some  of  the  autographers  have 
been  Wendell  Wlllkle.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Lord  Halifax,  Thomas  Dewey.  Herbert  Leh- 
man. Leo  Durocher,  Eddie  Cantor.  Myrna 
Ley.  Joe  Medwlck  and  Generals  Bradley  and 
i.,^u^hall 

It  Is  inevitable  that  a  man  whose  fame  rests 
on  successful  charity  campaign  dinners 
should  re<rularly  be  called  on  to  help  promote 
twtlmonial  dinners.  Abelman  has  helped 
arrange  over  a  hundred  testimonial  dinners. 


Although  Abelman  has  always  avoided 
partisan  political  activity.  It  is  becauM  of 
men  like  him  that  democracy  continues  to 
flourish.  Freedom  flourishes  where  there  is 
religious  tolerance,  community  spirit,  pri- 
vately supported  charities  and  each  man  is 
aware  of  his  duty  to  his  brother.  These 
causes  have  been  Abelman's  life  •  •  • 
a  life  that  has  been  both  vital  and  creative. 


Njtj  Veteraa  100  Years  Old  Offers 
To  Serre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
brings  its  changes,  but  time  has  not 
lessened  the  desire  of  Dr.  George  C.  Lip- 
pincott  to  serve  his  country.  With  the 
same  spirit  -«f^oyalty  that  has  always 
characterized  him  throughout  his  entire 
life.  Dr.  Lippincott.  although  100  years 
old.  has  offered  his  services  in  the  pres- 
ent war  emergency,  as  a  medical  doctor, 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  news  article  appearing  in  the  Cou- 
rier-Post newspaper  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
issue  of  September  18.  1930.  gives  in  full 
the  interesting  details  of  the  previous 
service  of  Dr.  Lippincott  and  his  will- 
ingness to  again  serve  his  coimtry.  It 
reads  as  follows: 
Thanks.  Btrr  Not  This  War — Navt  Vrr.  100. 

OrrERs    To    Sekve;    Salem    To    Honob    Da. 

Lippincott 

Salxm.  September  18.— Dr.  George  C.  Lip- 
pincott. retired  naval  lieutenant,  today  of- 
fered his  services  to  ihe  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

The  Navy,  however,  politely  declined  the 
doctor's  offer.  Instead.  Dr.  Lippincott  was 
presented  with  a  letter  of  congratulations 
from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews. 

And  no  wonder. 

Today  Dr.  Lippincott  Is  observing  his  one 
hundredth  birthday  anniversary. 

The  oldest  living  member  of  the  naval 
service  on  the  retired  list.  Dr.  Lipplucott  has 
been  cut  of  service  fince  1886.  But  when 
h?  recognized  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  medical  services,  the  Salem  physician,  de- 
spite his  age.  volunteered  to  serve. 

The  otservance  of  ins  century  mark  is  not 
being  passed  unnoticed.  A  birthday  party, 
arranged  by  the  Salem  Citizens  Committee, 
is  being  held  at  his  home.  271  East  Broadway. 

The  committee,  headed  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Wmgaie.  rector  of  St.  Johns  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  William  DeLcne.  of  the 
Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce,  arranged  a 
party  that  is  complete  with  birthday  cake 
and  presents. 

And  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  community 
for  the  physician,  there  were  messages  of 
congratulation  from  residents  of  Salem 
where  Dr.  Lippincott  was  born  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  100  years. 

Congratulations  from  Secretary  Matthews 
and  the  Navy  Department  were  delivered  by 

Capt.  Lyle  J.  Thomas.  Fourth  Naval  District 
medical  officer. 

Dr.  Lippincott  was  commissioned  in  the 
Navy  In  1875.  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege.  Philadelphia. 
His  first  duty  was  aboard  the  Vandalta  for  a 
c  uise  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia in  July  1876.  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 


position. In  September  oi  that  year  the 
Vandalia  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  a  SO-day  trip. 

Durli^  the  Ruaslan-Turkiah  War  in  1877 
Dr.  Lippincott  served  at  Coxutantinc^e. 
then  was  granted  6  months'  leave  to  visit 
Paris  and  London. 

Rettirning  to  the  Vandalia  In  December 
1877,  Dr.  Lippincott  bad  as  fellow  passen- 
gers President  of  the  United  States  Ulysses 
8.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who  were  totirlng 
Egypt.  Palestine,  and  Greece. 

Prom  1879  to  Octot)er  1880  Dr.  Lippincott 
was  on  duty  in  the  Navy  Department  bureau 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  then  went  aboard 
the  Galena  tor  3  years'  sea  duty  and  a  8.000- 
mile  cruise.  While  on  the  cruise  Dr.  Lippin- 
cott witnessed  at  close  band  the  British 
bombardment  of  the  fort  of  Alexandria  held 
by  Arabi  Yaski.  He  was  at  Chios  during  the 
destructive  earthquake  of  April  1881,  and 
remained  there  for  several  weeks  attending 
the  woimded  at  an  improvised  hosp'tal. 

In  December  1886,  Dr.  Lippincott  was  re- 
tired from  the  naval  service,  suffsrlng 
from  rheumatism  and  malarial  fever  inctirred 
while  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

I  am  proud  of  the  flne  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Lippincott.  It 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I  trust 
that  he  may  have  many  more  years  of  health 
and  happiness. 


BiUc  Caa  Gire  AU  Auwcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\"E3 

Tuesday,  September  19.  19S0 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Simday, 
September  17,  1950,  the  Revererwl  Dr.  J, 
Walter  Carpenter,  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Chiu-ch.  here  in  Wash- 
ington, delivered  a  most  impressive  ser-^' 
mon  particularly  appropriate  during 
these  serious  times.  The  Times-Herald 
in  its  Monday  issue  carried  the  following 
story  regarding  this  great  sermon.  I  am 
happy  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  the 
excerpt  from  the  press: 
Bible  Can  Give  All  Answers,  Sats  PASToa 

The  Bible  can  supply  the  answer  to  every 
need  of  the  heart  and  life  and  soul  of  man 
if  he  will  but  listen,  the  Reverend  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Carpenter,  pastor  of  the  Metropxjlitan 
Baptist  church,  said  yesterday. 

"Our  modern  world  today  is  crying  out  In 
need  of  the  Lord,"  Dr.  Carpenter  said.  "His 
way  of  life  is  the  only  way.  His  teachings 
are  truth  undeflled.  His  atoning  death  for 
our  sins  has  made  possible  life  abundant 
for  aU  mankind  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  beyond. 

TENSION    aZLIEF    OFTIEID 

"Our  modem  lives  are  so  filled  with  ten- 
sion and  confusion.  Our  homes  have  ten- 
sions, our  offices,  factories,  and  stores  are 
fi^lled  with  people  whose  nerves  are  ragged 
and  whose  lives  are  frustrated.    People  crack 

up  in  the  bvislnese  world  and  many  marriages 
end  in  the  tragedy  of  divorce. 

"All  of  this  could  be  avoids  if  only  men 
would  come  to  Jesus  and  trust  their  lives 
and  souls  to  Him."  he  declared.  "One  erf  the 
most  trsigic  sayings  of  our  Lord  was.  'Ye 
would  not  come  to  Me  thct  ye  mi&ht  have 
life.'  •■ 


e*. 


^- 
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Dr.  Carpenter  tfcea  cited  ih*  case  erf  th« 
Oisctpim  at  Jasos.  vbo.  arter  eccturing  suf  • 
fcrtns  and  eoafodcn  at  Hia  deaih  on  Cal  - 
••  .-  '.".z  they  were  re»<Jy  :o  conqu-er  tiitt 
X-  ■*.  :  r  God  when  tii*y  »aw  J««u«  aiv<> 
a  -        .   from  tbe  dead. 

"Bat  Jesx:s  cneit  tiiey  *ere  'lOt  yet  ready. " 
tt»^  pact>3r  iAld.  "TlM  Uztgdom  of  Cod  de- 
mands that  Its  liflsri  be  men  of  stsblo 
itith,  ijnmoMd  by  ths  confusion  and  dlsap- 
at  of  tlMlr  MotlilT  Uves. 

(tf  Uksae  fUti^r'*"  ^  ^^^  ^'i^*^  ^-- 

•  great  and  ini«litl  leader. "  be  said. 
bow  wtrs  thetr  Utcs  so  changed  aiicl 
tiaiufamiad  that  t^e  unbelieving  vorkl 
looked  at  ttaem  and  vas  ao  reminded  of 
J°xus  tixAt  people  nlrlrn anted  tbem  'LitU<» 
Chnsts,'  or  Cliristlzns.'  a  name  tliat  sUll 
u:day  descnbes  a  irue  fcelleTer  of  Jesus? 

"Ttat.  Jesus  m::ds  cenaln  that  each  of 
His  dlKlples  *a8  a  trae  oe.ie- er  m  Eli  del:.' 
and  lordship  Judas,  the  renegade,  had  died 
a  traitor's  death.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to 
the  GeatUcs.  was  >oon  destined  to  take  Lis 
place  in  the  ap-^stclic  band  ■ 

spiKTrcAi,  pcwsa  is  Ksr 

"But  faith  In  Jesus  IB  not  encxjgh."  he 
said.  "Scrlptxire  tells  us  that  "the  devils  also 
believed  and  trembled  '  Ore  of  the  Itkft 
words  of  Jesus  to  K  s  disciples  was  given  Just 
belore  His  body  ascension  from  this  world. 
tauf  ye  •  •  '.'He  said,  until  ye  be 
ciMNmI  with   power  fr'^m   on   high. 

"Tb*  power  that  Jcsxii  referred  to  was  Holy 
Bptelt  power  Whcii  »U1  u?  Irxistrated.  weak 
HMD  learn  what  scripture  so  plainly  tcachs* : 
•Xot  by  mUht  n*  t  by  p  wer.  but  by  My 
Spirit,  8alt^.   •.  .r   !-•  ni 

"Holy  Spirit  poiier  come*  only  to  those  wh  5 
hare  been  born  again.'  As  Jesus  apoke  t ) 
Mieodam us  of  old.  so  He  speaks  tr  every  man 
today.  "Except  a  man  L'  bom  again  (1.  «. 
bom  from  above)  he  cannot  see  the  Klns- 
doa  of  God.'  "  Dr.  Carpenter  said. 


If  We  Mvst  Hare  mi,  Do  It  Without 
Wast* 


EinENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or    zcrw  4 
IN  THE  liCUSE  OP  REPREEENTATIV  Ed 

Tuesday.  Srptevxber  19.  19S0 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  thought- provoking 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  universal  miL- 
laxy  training;  this  ediiorml  beinK  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Norrls.  Jr..  publisher 
of  the  Marshalitown  (Iowa»  Times-Re- 
publican, and  pnblished  m  the  columB-s 
of  that  newspaper  on  September  15.  195<). 

Mr.  Norrls  makes  no  profession  to  be- 
ing a  military  expert,  ntnther  does  he  at- 
tempt to  write  legislation.  Ke  dots 
recognize  the  corrosive  effects  of  military 
conscription  as  practiced  throuKh  the 
years  by  foreign  countnes  and  he  offers 
suggestions  through  which  some  of  the;>e 
effects  may  be  avoided. 

Following  IS  Mr.  Norria'  editorial: 

This  newspaper  has  never  been  In  fav  r 
of  adopting  the  Kuropean  idea  of  universal 
military  training  in  Amer'.ra.  because  «o  fiir 
W9  baTco'^  been  coi-vinced  it  is  the  answer 
to  our  defense  problems.  But  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  broke  out.  agitation  tor  unirersiU 
military  training  h«»  been  revived  and  it 
may    be    that    we    wUl   be   forced    by    world 


events  to  adopt  some  kind  of  general  mili- 
tary training. 

Eut  If  we  are  forced  to  come  to  universal 
military  training  to  save  ourselves,  let's  not 
rush  inui  it  without  every  effort  Ui  prevent 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  manpower 

The  whole  idea  of  universal  mUltary  train- 
ing Is  repugnant  to  most  of  us.  many  of  our 
ancestors  came  to  this  cotintry  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  escaping  it  in  Europe.  Further- 
more, universal  military  training  failed  to 
save  France  or  I^aly  and  It  made  a  mlUla- 
rtstie  nation  cut  of  Germany  that  twice  lost 
a  major  world  conflict. 

However,  our  unpreparedness  for  Korea 
must  lorce  us  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
present  defrnse  prc^am  ts  inadequate.  We 
have  two  alternatives  for  the  luture,  either 
a  huge  standing  army,  or  a  pcwertul  con- 
scripted reserve  that  will  be  Immediately 
ready  for  combat  on  mobUlzatlon.  Most 
Americans  would  prefer  the  latter. 

But  we  still  dont  think  th:;t  calls  for  2 
years  of  active  military  service  on  the  part 
of  all  able  bodied  yovng  men,  or  even  for  a 
full  year.  Basic  training  should  be  given 
under  Regt'or  Army  supervision,  of  course, 
btit  thst  is  compressed  Into  3  or  4  months  in 
wartune.  so  there  \b  no  reason  why  It  couldn't 
be  done  in  peacetime. 

Here  Is  our  suggestion:  Th.it  the  summer 
after  a  youth  graduates  'rom  high  school,  or 
after  he  reaches  18  if  be  drops  school,  he  be 
drafted  for  3  or  4  months  of  intensive  basic 
training  under  professional  Insu'uctlou; 
then  transfer  him  to  a  National  Guard  or 
active  Reserve  unit  to  continue  his  training 
at  home  through  .ige  25. 

IX  he  cculd  afford  to  go  to  college,  he  might 
qualify  for  an  ROTC  unit  with  the  Govern- 
ment paying  only  for  his  officer  training. 
Ea  h  summer  he  might  be  subject  to  a  few 
weeks  of  Intensive  field  maneuvers  as  long 
as  he  remaine'    in  the  active  Reserve. 

In  the  er^d  we  should  have  a  Reaei-ve  that 
la  constantly  at  full  strength,  always  young 
and  vigorous,  ar.d  whose  triiiniiig  Is  kept  up 
to  date.  At  the  same  time  our  young  men's 
civilian  careers  would  not  be  disrupted  except 
by  actual  war 

There  may  be  some  "bugs"  in  this  Idea,  for 
this  editor  Is  net  a  military  man.  But  we 
would  prefer  to  »ee  It  tried  than  to  waste 
time,  money,  and  manpower  on  military 
training  that  may  be  outdated  when  w« 
need  It. 


The  Associated  Press  News  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  reWNSTtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OP  R  EP  RESENT  A  TTVEa 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  19,  1930 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  ob- 
served tremendous  interest  by  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  Associated  Press  news 
printer  located  in  the  Speakers  lobby. 
A  great  amount  of  favorable  ccmment 
also  has  reached  me  about  the  usefulness 
of  this  service  in  keeping  Members  in- 
formed of  top  news  developments  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

Becaa^e  of  this  int(?rest.  I  have  a.sked 
the  A."!soclated  Press  for  some  details 
about  the  compiling  and  transmission  of 
Its  Washington  news  service. 

I  have  learned  that  the  news  we  read 
here  is  the  cream  of  more  than  1,000,000 
words  transmitted  daily  by  the  many 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press — tailored 


swiftly  and  carefully  by  a  staff  of  ?ditirs 
in  Washington  to  include  these  items  of 
mast  interest  to  Members  of  Ccngress 
and  others  m  Washmj,ton  who  reed  to 
tje  continuously  informed  on  the  latest 
news. 

The  Associated  Press  gathers  and  dis- 
tributes news  in  every  one  of  :he  48 
States  and  in  r.lmost  every  one  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  specialized  news 
report  we  see  in  the  Capitol  is  culled 
from  the  best  that  this  outstanding  ne'wv 
service  has  to  offer. 

Tlie  main  purposes  of  the  Associated 
Pre^s  Washington  wire  are  the-e:  To 
report  the  details  of  newsworthy  events  • 
throughout  Washington;  to  repoit  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  whic  h  is  of 
particular  interest  in  Washington;  and 
to  report  the  latest  top  news  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  mcluding  ne'*s  from 
the  battle  fronts  of  Korea. 

Much  of  the  material  which  you  fee 
on  the  teletype  nearby  is  gathered  by 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  Wi^shiEg- 
ton— the  largest  news  staff  in  th<;  Capi- 
tal. 

This  Associated  Press  service  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  important  aids 
we  have  to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  ne^s  — 
and  as  a  result,  to  enable  us  tD  do  a 
more  Intelligent  and  more  efficient  jcb. 
Without  such  a  service,  we  would  in 
many  instances  have  to  wait  until  the 
late  afternoon  or  evening  to  hear  of 
events  or  actions  which  bear  or  many 
of  the  measures  we  are  considering. 

Becaa':e  of  the  value  of  this  service.  I 
am  convinced  that  similar  Associated 
Press  teletypes  should  be  located  ;n  stra- 
tegic spots  in  the  Ne'*'  and  Old  Ho'Oie 
OtSce  Buildings,  so  that  Members  could 
be  clof^e  to  reliable  news  outlets  th  rouy:h- 
out  the  wcrkin;;  day  Moreover,  the  As- 
scctated  Press  informs  me  that  this  serv- 
ice can  be  extended  to  the  Individual 
offices  cf  the  Members  of  Con;fre3o  if 
they  desire. 

I  recommend  these  possibilities  for 
your  consideration  in  this  day  w.ien  the 
complexion  of  the  news  changes  by  the 
hour — even  by  the  minute. 


Hon.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

aSSlOEMT  cdMMiS£:iCNER  r:;oM  puxb:'o  >:co 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV.-S 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1S50 

Mr  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr  Speaker, 
before  the  Congress  recesses  and  we  all 
set  our  respective  courses  for  home 
grounds,  there  is  still  one  important 
piece  of  unfinished  business  we  should 
attend  to  I  might  say  it  is  also  a 
pleasant  and  yet  a  sad  one.  Th:  t  is  ex- 
tending sincerest  thanks  and  Godspeed 
to  one  cf  the  outstanding  public  servants 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  of  whom  I 
speak,  is,  of  course,  our  colie£gue,  J. 
Hardin  Pitkhsok. 

Mr  Pmrr.scM  is  returning  to  private 
life  after  18  successive  and  su;cei-sful 
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years  of  serving  in  Congress  the  people 
of  Florida,  whom.  I  am  sure  have  never 
been  better  represented  in  the  House 
cf  Repre.sentatives.  I  wonder  whether 
the  people  of  Florida  realize  how  well 
their  interests.^d  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  have  Bfeen  represented  here 
by  Mr.  Peterson  We.  who  have  seen 
him  in  action  on  the  House  floor,  in  com- 
mittees, or  m  his  ofiBce,  are  well  aware 
cf  his  etTectivencss  here.  Always  in 
regular  attendance  and  invariably  in 
command  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
legislation  at  hand,  he  has  been  a 
vigorous  and  participating  Member. 

During  this  Congress,  e.specially.  in 
uhich  he  was  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee,  was  Mr.  Peterson  ex- 
ceedingly busy.  I  can  say  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  serve  under  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  However  de- 
mandiiie  the  tasks  or  however  numerous 
or  diversified,  J  H.^rdin  Peterson  al- 
ways found  time,  somehow,  to  give  the 
other  fellow's  problem  courteous  and  un- 
selfish attention. 

I  particularly  appreciate  this  quality 
in  our  colleague,  since  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  depended  ujXDn  his  commit- 
tee and  his  chairmanship  in  no  small 
degree.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
well  as  those  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
look  to  the  actions  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  as  exceedingly  important  to 
their  political  and  economical  lives. 
For  the  Public  Lands  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  organic  legi-slation 
governing  the  offshore  areas.  Mr.  Pet- 
erson's cooperation  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  Puerto  Rico  s  problems 
were  both  steadfast  and  magnificent. 

As  his  service  here  draws  toward  its 
close,  and  he  prepares  for  a  well-earned 
rest  before.  I  understand,  returning  to 

his  private  practice  of  law,  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  join  with  the  people  of 
Florida  and  the  Nation  in  expressing 
their  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes 
to  Mr.  J.  Hardin  Peterson. 


V/hal  Depleted  Companies  of  (Negro) 
Twenty-fourth  Have  Done 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF    MA.SSACHUSETTS 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fighting  tradition  established  by  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  in  the  days  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  charge  up  San  Juan 
Hill  in  the  Spanish -American  War  is 
being  cairied  on  today  in  the  Korean 
war.  The  following  article  which  ap- 
peared m  the  September  12  issue  of  the 
Bcoton  Daily  Globe  brinas  this  out  clear- 
ly and  marks  another  instance  of  dis- 
tinguished action  in  the  record  of  this 
famous  Negro  regiment.  The  article 
follows: 

V-rAT     Depmted     Companies     or     (Necbo) 

Twenty -rot^BTH    Have    Dons 

(By  Stan  Swinton) 

On  the  Masan  Fbont,  Septemt>er  11.— The 
Army  is  checking  into  the  combat  perform- 


ance of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, oldest  Negro  fighting  unit  In  the 
American  Army. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  survey  will 
result  In  a  decision  on  Integration  of  both 
Negro  and  white  troops  in  the  regiment. 
Such  Integration  is  favored  by  both  white 
and  Negro  ofBcers  In  the  field. 

While  neither  white  nor  colored  officers 
like  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  record, 
privately  It  Is  conceded  that  the  Inspection 
was  touched  off  because  the  North  Korean 
break-through  September  I  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Division  front  was  made  through  the 
Twenty-fourth   Regiment. 

I  Editor's  note. — The  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment was  among  the  first  American  units  to 
spe  action,  hence  has  been  fighting  longer 
than  most  other  troops  m  the  line.) 

This  break-tharough  followed  the  see-saw 
struggle  lor  Battle  Mountain  2  miles  west 
of  Haman.  which  the  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment captured,  lost,  and  then  retook  a  half 
dozen  times. 

Some  officers  felt  that  other  troops  might 
have  held. 

The  regiment's  new  commander.  Lt.  Col. 
John  T.  Corley,  Brooklyn's  famous  "Fighting 
Irishman"  of  World  War  II.  made  his  feelings 
known  today  with  a  general  order  to  all  his 
troops  shortly  after  an  Eighth  Army  In- 
spector visited  to  check  Into  the  Twenty- 
fourth  combat  record. 

Corley  said: 

"To  the  fighting  Twenty-fourth  United 
States  Infantry:  In  60  days  of  continuous 
combat  you  have  withstood  a  roughness  of 
battle  which  I  had  not  seen  In  five  campaigns 
In  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Europe  with  the  First 
Infantry  Division. 

"You  have  held  ground  ajrainst  superior 
odds.  You  have  lived  up  to  the  regimental 
motto  of  Semper  Paratus  (always  ready). 

"The  first  United  States  vi:tory  in  Korea 
was  your  action  at  Yechon.  It  has  been 
noted  in  Congress.  The  people  back  home 
cover  in  detail  your  efforts  01.  Battle  Moun- 
tain, west  of  Haman.  Korea. 

"Other  units  have  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  depleted  companies  of  the  fighting 
Twentv-fourth   have   done,      I   am   proud   of 

the  'Biockhousers.'  (The  regimental  nick- 
name comes  from  a  blockhouse  the  Twenty- 
fourth  captured  in  the  charge  up  San  Juan 
HIU  In  the  Spanish -American  War   " 

After  the  Negro  infantrytien  lost  Battle 
Mountain  last  week,  a  full  white  battalion 
regained  the  position  but  waf  unable  to  hold 
It.  The  scarred  high  point  now  Is  In  North 
Korean  hands. 

Negro  officers  concede  that  combat  effi- 
ciency of  the  Twenty -fourth  Regiment  has 
dropped  as  its  e::perlenred.  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  officers  and  soldiers  became 
casualties. 

Negro  officers  say  80  percent  of  their  men 
favor  Integration. 


Secretary  Chapman  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   FHi  M    A:.ASKA 
IN  THE  KOU3S  OF  REPR2SENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  have  inserued  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  tnily  excellent  editorial 
from  a  Republican  paper  of  New  York 
State,  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  rela- 
tive to  the  recent  discredited  charges 
against  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
L.  Chapman.  That  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  follows: 


Attackhvc  S»cbsta«t  Chapmam 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man is  the  latest  victim  of  a  wild  loyalty  at- 
tack. Senator  Scho«pp«i..  of  Kansas,  has 
charged  the  Cabinet  officer  with  being  asso- 
ciated with  Communist  front  groups  In  the 
Senate  and  now  must  ensue  an  inquiry  which 
will  In  the  end  clear  Mr.  Chapman  although 
he  may  suffer  personal  harm. 

The  line  of  Senator  Schcitpel  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  Chapman  Is  In  favor  of  .state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  should  that 
statehood  materialize,  he  recommends  that 
they  be  brought  within  the  province  of  the 
Department  of  the  Inteilor.  Since  the  Alas- 
kan Governor,  Ernest  Gruening.  has  hired  a 
former  public-relations  counsel  for  Commu- 
nist Poland  to  publicize  the  desirability  of 
Alaska  becoming  the  forty-ninth  State  and 
since  it  is  the  ambition  of  Governor  Gruen- 
ing to  have  the  Interior  Department  direct 
the  affairs  of  Alaska  in  its  prospective  state- 
hood; therefore,  all  who  favor  this  are  Com- 
munist fronters.  There  seems  to  be  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  Alaska,  the  near- 
est point  to  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet,  is 
the  one  area  which  the  Russians  would  ob- 
ject to  as  an  American  State. 

Probably  what  is  behind  this  attack  on 
Mr.  Chapman  Is  his  abilities  not  only  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Interior  Department 
but  also  his  abilities  as  a  politician.  The 
Interior  Department  has  for  many  years  been 
at  the  forefront  of  all  programs  working  for 
the  preservation  of  the  American  resources 
whether  land  or  mineral  or  forests  for  the 
American  public.  In  seeking  this  objective, 
the  Department  comes  against  many  private 
interests,  many  of  whom  can  be  quite  vocal 
and  very  critical.  Mr.  Chapman  Is  also  a 
politician  and  Is  pretty  competent  as  demon- 
strated by  the  way  he  organized  the  last 
tour  of  President  Truman  to  the  west  coast 
and  back.  That  trip  occurred  late  last  AprU 
and  In  early  Hay  and  the  best  judgment  of 
aU  who  watched  the  tour  was  that  it  was  the 
best  political  trip  the  President  ever  made. 

If  the  President's  campaign  trip  In  Octo- 
h€T  of  1948  was  the  difference  between  his 
victory  and  CJovernor  Dewey's  defeat  in  the 
Presidential  campaign,  the  tour  of  1950  pre- 
served and  enhanced  the  political  popular- 
ity of  Mr.  Truman.  Senator  Schoefpk-.  a 
Republican,  naturally  does  not  want  Mr. 
Chapman  in  any  position  In  Washington 
which  would  permit  the  organization  of  an- 
other such  totir,  particularly  as  1952  rolls 
around. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord for  DU'jlic  service  since  his  first  arrival 
In   Washington    in    1933.     He    served    as   As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  from   1933 
to  1946.     He  tiad  had  some  political  experi- 
ence before  that,  having  managed  the  sen- 
torlal  campaign  in  New   Mexico  of   the   late 
Senator  Edward   Ccstagin.     He   was  a   dele- 
gate  to   the    Democratic    National    Conven- 
tion in  1932  and  he  managed  another  cam- 
paign   in   Colorado   for   a    victorious    Demo- 
cratic  sciatorial   candidate   In    1932.     Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  him  as  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of   the  Interior  In   Mi>y    1933. 
under    Secretary    Ickes.     Even    after    Secre- 
tary Ickes  left  the  Interior  Department.  Mr. 
Chapman   stayed   en    and   served    as   Under 
Secretary   lor   Captain    Krug.     Upon   Krug's 
retirement  in  1943.  Mr.  Chapman  moved  up 
to  the  top  job   m  the   Interior  Department. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  been  at  the  front  cf  the 
campaign  to  asslrt  the  American  Ir.dlsn  In 
getting  fair  treatment.     He  has  been  for  th3 
admittance  cf  HaTail  ar.d  Aloslta  for  ctats- 
hood   since   1948  when  he  first  testifi'*d  in 
their  bohalf.     He  has  long  b:^en  a  supnort»r 
of  the  St    Lawrence  seaway  and  has  so  sirok- 
en  on  many  occasions. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  it  is  not  Mr. 
Chapman's  loyalty  that  Is  under  rire  but  rath- 
er his  progrei^ive  views  end  his  aallitie«  ts 
a  politician. 
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Red  Drift  for  Westtra  Europe  Graia 
Markets 


BXTD?SION  OP  RZ?X\RK3 

HO:i.  CLIFFORD  R.  KO?E 

or  iLkxaAa 

m  iBx  BocsB  or  bifbbbb>tatxvxs 
Tnesdaw.  September  19.  1959 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncler  leave 
to  extend  my  reiBsrks.  I  am  includini 
herewith  an  article  which  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Wall  Stree:  Jo'onial  for 
MozKiay.  September  11.  1950.  This  ar- 
tltic.  vxtttoi  by  Zdwanl  Hughes.  staT 
comspoodait  for  the  Joamal  from  Ge- 
neva. SwitzerU.n<i.  recites  the  efforts 
wtuch  are  beins;  made  by  and  througii 
the  Ecouomr  Ccmmiasion  for  Europe.  \ 
Umted  Nations,  aL'^ncy,  by  which  our 
gram  exports  to  western  Europe  will  b? 
si:polar.ted  by  exports  from  the  Ccm- 
muru-st -dominated  countries  behind  th? 
iron  curtain. 

If  the  program  inaugurated  by  this 
United  Natiooa  agency  ia  carried  out.  it 
will  ha\  e  some  important  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  la  the  first  p-ace.  any  steps 
to  supplant  American  outlets  for  wh«»t 
m  wesfm  Eurcp?  vill  v:tally  affect  every 
Amer.can  wheat  farmer  Our  presert 
f-rm  program  a.i  related  to  wheat  s 
txjed  upon  expcr:=  m  excess  of  SCC.COO- 
COO  bushels  i>er  yc.kr.  moot  of  which  mus  t 
go  tcr  European  countries.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  These  markets  are  lost,  it  means 
ooe  or  two  thm?.s.  eiiher  that  our  surr^lu.s 
will  greatfy  incrf*?-e  or  that  Amercan 
farmers  will  be  ccn."^'.'ed  to  substantial- 
ly reduce  thf :.-    cr  r  -■"  and  production. 

F^-thermcr  \  if  rh:-  proposal  Is  earned 
out  It  couid  di-  aotrouily  a5ect  the  pre:5- 
ent  internaticnal  wheat  agreement  ".o 
which  this  country  ls  a  party  This 
a-re^ment.  Ahich  has  been  eniered  in:o 
by  more  than  30  of  the  lead:nj?  unport- 
ing  nations  of  the  world  i.s  ba^f-d  upon  a 
series  of  max-m'ora  and  minimum  pnre.s 
Should  Russia  dump  lar^?  quar.tiues  of 
wheal  into  the  Western  European  ccun- 
tnes.  which  are  i:-.  ■  larv;e5t  impor'ers 
under  thisa^rrL-n-.-ni.  .'.  could  very  eu.sily 
break  thf  entire  pr.ce  .structure  ol"  the 
agreement,  .somethinij  which  uould  be 
very  costly  to  tae  Government  of  the 
Umt«d  States,  btcau.se  saies  under  th-* 
agreement  are  o','*y?id:zed  and  the  lcr».er 
the  world  price  the  ^r.?at-^r  the  subsidy 
which  mtist  be  paid.  In  fact,  the  entry 
of  R'.i&3ia  *nio  thw  field  m^v^ht  vcr>'  well 
result  in  dcsiroyms  the  wheat  agree- 
ment altogether 

But  this  proposal  has  other  and  far- 
reachin?  imolscations  If  western  Euro- 
pean coTintriPs  are  eoi"i<  to  purchase  So- 
viet grain,  they  will  hn^ve  to  give  ■•ome- 
thin.s?  in  exchanre.  Ru'Lua  will  drive  a 
hard  bcrjsain  What  she  v.ants  is  critical 
materials  and  machine  tools  tc  assist  her 
in  building  up  her  war  potential.  Can 
we  afTord  to  have  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  with  whom  we  are  now  alhed  in  a 
military  way,  and  whose  defense  Ry.^'tems 
we  are  buikiing  up  with  lar^e  expendi- 
tures of  American  money,  contributing 
to  the  expan»lon  of  Soviet  military 
might?  I  am  brlngin;^  this  proposal  to 
the  attention  of  Ambassador  Harnman, 
the  President's  assistant  in  foreign  af- 


fairs, and  the  State  Department,  and  I 
am  urging  that  efTorts  be  made  to  protect 
the  vital.uiterests  of  this  Nation  in  con- 
nection With  this  m.itter.  The  news- 
paper article  follows : 

RzD's  0«*nf — Wkst  Eut.ofk  Wttl  Tap  Ibon 
CtnciAur  CotnrrmT  Biifs— It  St.\un  As- 
wmmra — UN  Acvttrr  Tn-.trKs  thk  D«u.  Corxo 
Ba  Btuena.  rcK  an  Evst-Wist  Thaue  Rk- 
viVAL— Wru.  Kjunas  Puncns  Loes? 
I  By  Edward  Bogbes) 

GrjntvA.  SwrriEai.AND. — Ttv«  nationa  oi 
western  Europe  .am  mtjre  Russian  grain  In 
tbelr  dally  bread. 

If  they  get  it.  it  will  niake  a  big  difference 
to  United  States  wheat  farmers  from  Teiaa  U) 
E^nsas   to   Montana. 

Britain  a.ad  major  Kraln-Unportlng  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  have  notified  the  So- 
vieu  iheyre  ready  to  sit  down  and  bargain  for 
large  adcUUonal  supplies  of  tiie  wheat,  rye. 
corn.  oats,  and  tarley  tiiey  need  to  feed  tbeir 
human  and  an'""'  populationa. 

Concrete  estimates  of  their  requirements 
have  been  handed  to  the  Russians.  throuii;h 
tte  Soviet  dlplom.\tic  mission  In  Berne,  not 
far  from  here.  II  S^aUn  and  the  Politburo 
decide  :o  50  ahead,  it  will  be  ih?  signal  for  a 
larg j-aeate  grain  conference — poaalhly  within 

30  day*. 

SOMK  VM  sPOKsossmr 
The  negotiations  arc  being  sponsored  by 

the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  an 
a^sacy  of  the  Uoitcd  Natlcni:  which  raain- 
tains  headquarters  in  the  vast  white-marble 
Palais  des  Nations  here.  Bsclc  In  June.  ECE 
chief  Gunnar  Myrdal  approached  the  Rus- 
sians wrli  a  proposal  that  the  traditional 
east-to-west  grain  mcvcment  fee  revived.  If 
su'h  could  t>e  accomplished,  he  argued,  it 
might  rejuvenate  over-all  east-west  trade, 
which  haa  dwindled  since  the  war. 

The  Russians  grabbed  the  ^rain  suggestion 
In  an  unusual  display  of  Interest.  They  told 
Myrdal:  Bring  ns  some  concrete  purchase  of- 
fers from  west  Europe  and  we  might  talk 
turkey.  Within  weeks,  a  team  of  ECg  digni- 
taries was  speeding  acr  u  the  Continent,  lu- 
terrtcwlag  top  economic  ot^lals  in  countries 
whtcb  ariglK  b«  inteieated  in  buying  more 
Russian  grains. 

Tat  EC2  grain  mission  recently  returned  to 
Genera,  wuh  poraoUos  crammed  with 
buihel-and-ton  figures  on  possible  purcbascs 
b7  the  west  U  the  Ruaalans  want  to  i«U. 
we  vc  got  tliem  some  customers."  says  on« 
expert  He  adds:  "We  found  an  cnthusuuUC 
Interest  in  our  project." 

rtct7B.tfl  STU-L  cowrnwirriAL 
ECK  is  keeping  its  newly  gathered  fgures 
confldantlal  for  the  moment,  but  one  top  offi- 
cial elalaas  west  Kurops  bad  offered  to  buy 
"a  very  conslderabls  quantity  of  both  bread 
and  ctarse  grain*  '  from  Bed-run  east  Europe, 
to  supplement  currently  avaiiitble  supplies. 

Russia  would  bav?  much  to  gain  by  en- 
larging; her  westward  saies  of  ^rain.  Her  cur- 
rent orders  for  western  flnlsbed  goods  indi- 
cate a  continuing  desperate  need  for  all  sorts 
of  machinery — and  for  the  foreign  exchange 
witli  which  to  buv  this  indu-s:.-lal  equipment. 
But  mure  lmp«jrtant.  it's  boUeved  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin  mii^ht  have  more  subtle  po- 
litical and  economic  purpotes  in  mind.  Ou-^ 
of  the  most  lmp<jrt.ait  bt-.ids  cementing 
wettern  Europe  to  the  United  States  pollti- 
callv  U  the  continuing  tra«le  dependence  on 
America  fostered  by  the  Miiraiiall  plan.  Ex- 
perts here  think  Ru?si'i  m.-y  hope  to  weaken 
these  political  ties  by  a  return  to  commerce 
on  s  sirable  scale  between  R-d  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  Continent. 

PBICE-HAVOC     PLOT? 

AnothT  attraction  for  the  Russians,  as 
seen  by  some  experts  here  is  the  possibility 
of  wr<-*klng  havoc  in  the  west  s  price  struc- 
ture by  injecting  lartte  additional  supplies 
of  gram  into  the  world  s  commerce. 


Mere  than  30  nations,  for  exan  p!e.  are 
tied  so  the  United  Slates.  Canada.  ;  art  Aus- 
tralia as  mujor  sources  lor  tlieir  wr.ea:  sup- 
plies under  the  4-year  Internatiuiii  1  Wheat 
Agreement— which  Russia  recently  tried  un- 
successfully to  enter.  This  pact  involves 
a  specific  guaranty  on  the  part  of  exporters 
to  sell  portions  of  their  wheat  ft  prices 
Within  a  fixed  range. 

80  far.  exporters  have  been  able  to  hold 
purchase  prices  under  the  agreeme  it  at  or 
near  tlw  top  of  tius  price  scale.  Eut  with 
world  supplies  of  wheat  at  postwar  peaks, 
there's  new  presstire  building  which  threat- 
ens to  send  paf^  prices  crashing  to  i  he  floor 
levels  provided  under  the  agreement. 

Given  that  situation,  what  If  Russia  de- 
cided to  start  seUini?  large  quantities  of 
wheat  In  European  markets?  Unite'l  States 
wheat  officials  bravely  InsUt  they  re  Ul  for  a 
revival  of  this  eaat-to-west  trade,  tut  they 
admit  it  might  be  all  that's  needed  •  c  break 
the  price  structure  of  the  present  agreement. 

COtlLO  COST  TMK  U SI  ITU)   STATBi 

Such  a  development  would  be  eitremely 
costly  to  the  United  States.  That's  because 
tJncle  Sam  sulxsldlzes  all  sales  un  ler  the 
agreement.  The  United  States  pays  Ameri- 
can farmers  the  dlCerence  between  going 
market  |n1c«  and  sales  prices  for  export 

under  the  agreement  '."his  gap  U  already 
wider  than  expected,  with  the  reauiilng  ex- 
pencUturea  by  the  Government  now  running 
Into  millions  of  dollars  anatuiUy  to  pay  the 
subsidy. 

What's  more,  if  Russia  comes  Into  the  Eu- 
ropean markets  In  a  big  way.  it  would  likely 
mean  American  farmers  would  be  selling 
much  le«  wheat  abroad.  As  it  is.  United 
States  sales  under  the  wheat  pact  lagged 
weU  below  tiie  quota  last  year,  because  of 
a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  iraporters 
to  seek  nondollar  wheat. 

American  growers  of  other  grains  w.-vld 
fare  the  same  prospect  If  Russia  start 7d 
pouring  rye.  com.  oats,  and  barley  Into  west- 
ern Europe. 

With  cost-free  Marshall-plan  grain  begin- 
ning to  dwindle,  there's  no  question  that 
wcet  Burope  would  jump  at  the  chance  to 
procwe  large  amoimte  of  aoodollsr  pain. 
The  ability  to  buy  Buaslan  wheat,  for  m- 
etance.  would  solve  western  Germany's 
greatest  single  dollar-gap  headache.  Much 
the  same  goes  for  Britain,  which  Is  franti- 
cally seeking  as  much  wheat  as  possible  from 
nondollar  Australia,  t^ut  must  spend  much 
of  her  dollar  fund  for  United  SUtes  and  Ca- 
nadian grains 

OaAIH-TXAOX    IflSTOBT 

The  east-to-west  grain  trade  since  the  war 
h.is  foUowed  the  general  downward  pattern 
of  over-all  commerce  between  the  two  po- 
litical spheres.  Bick  in  193d,  shipments  of 
grains  comprised  nearly  2fl  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  •l,::i3.0C0.0C0  worth  of  a  scars 
of  the  most  important  food  and  industrial 
items  exported  from  east  Europe  to  11  west- 
em  European  nations.  They  were  the  largest 
single  item  on  the  list. 

What's  that  picture  these  days'  In  1943. 
this  over-sll  bst  of  commodities  in  the  east- 
to-west  comnacrce  was  valued  at  just  $398,- 
000 .CtO  Bread  and  coarse  grains  were  still 
the  must  Important  shipments,  valued  at  a 
total  of  $143.000. OCO.  a  substantial  quantity, 
but  less  than  half  the  1U38  grain-trad?  value 
Last  year,  there  was  some  recovery  toward 
the  prewar  Ic^ei,  but  shipments  remained 
relatively  small. 

Moreover,  as  the  political  winds  shifted, 
bringing  the  formerly  independent  eastern 
European  countries  under  the  Ccmmumst 
wing,  loag-range  prospects  for  expansion  of 
this  east-west  trade  grew  slimmer  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites  began  Insisting  that 
western  payment  l;i  return  for  eastern  raw 
materials  be  in  flnlahed  commodities  which 
were  being  kept  out  uf  Soviet  hands  for 
strategic  re.uons. 
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Muax    MOSCOW   mA0ES 

When  the  question  of  east-west  trade 
came  up  at  ECE  meetings.  It  became  the 
habit  of  Russia's  delegate  to  take  the  floor 
to  launch  a  political  tirade  against  the 
United  States  charging  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
blocking  western  Europe's  trade  with  the 
east  in  order  to  protect  ills  own  nuirkets  for 
the  Marsha.  1 -dumping  plan. 

That's  wl-.y  if  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  ECE  ofllclais  when  Russia  stopped 
hampering  ECE  proceedings  long  enough  to 
premise  a  modicum  of  cooperation  in  the 
new  gram-trade  development  scheme 

Just  liow  much  addlUonal  grain  can  Rus- 
sia supply  the  wesf  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  mystery  outside  the  iron  cur- 
tain Statistics  on  production,  supplies,  and 
exports  for  Russia  and  the  satellites  are  few 
and  far  between  Even  UN  experts  have  been 
able  to  put  together  only  a  fragmentary  pic- 
ture of  the  situation.  But.  whatever  the 
supply  position  of  the  Reds,  experience  in 
the  1930's  shows  that  they're  wlUing  to  go 
to  ary  lengths  to  sxport  if  the  political  or 
economic  situation  requires  It. 

arsSIA    COXTBOLS    BEEADBASKTT 

With  her  new  control  over  the  valuable 
east  Europe  grain  region,  -Soviet  Russia  is 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to  coordinate 
sales  of  grain  to  the  west — providing  there's 
grain  to  export.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
gram  production  in  the  European  grain  area 
still  lags  behind  prewar  average  output,  but 
indications  are  that  the  Rus.sian  gram  crops 
have  already  topped  prewar  levels.  In  1949, 
according  to  the  United  Nations  experts. 
Russia's  output  of  all  grains  was  about  124.- 
500.000  tons.  That  would  be  about  8.000  000 
tons  above  1948  output  and  about  4.000.000  to 
6,000.000  tons  aljove  1940  production. 

There  la  little  definite  that  can  be  said  of 
this  years  grain  crops  east  of  the  Iron 
curtain  Earlier  In  the  season  prospects  were 
for  bumper  crops  of  IxJth  bread  grains,  like 
wheat  and  rye,  and  coarse  grains,  like  com. 
oats  and  barley,  which  usually  are  used  for 
livestock  feeding.  Now.  however,  reporU 
from  the  E)anul>e  basin  indicate  that  pro- 
tract-'d  dry  weather  in  recent  weeks  has 
caused  extensive  change  in  all  gram  harvest 
prospects. 

The  ccrn  crop  is  said  to  be  especially  dam- 
aged The  well-informed  Brituh  trade  publi- 
cation. "Corn  Trade  News,  reported  a  few 
days  ago  that  Rumania's  corn  crop  may  actu- 
ally fsii  below  last  year  s  harvest,  from  which 
nothing  at  all  wis  exported.  There's  been 
severe  damage  in  Hungary  also,  says  the  pub- 
lication, concluding  that  'the  evidence  seems 
to  suggest  forcibly  that  no  supply  of  any 
Importance  wlU  t>e  available  Irom  this  year  s 
crops'  in  the  Danube  area  of  east  Europe, 
Other  reporu  say  the  dry  weather  has  reached 
into  RussU  s  Ultralne.  too, 

WAWTS  LOMO  COWTXACTS 

But,  if  Russia  sits  down  with  western 
Europe  at  a  grain  parley,  chances  are  shell 
be  trying  to  commit  Importers  to  contracts 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years.  And. 
says  the  UN.  chances  are  Red-run  grain  pro- 
duclng  areas  will  be  turning  cut  larger  ex- 
portable supplies  in  the  next  few  years. 
Despite  an  apparent  reduction  In  investment 
la  agriculture,  eastern  Europe  plans  a  20 
percent  increase  in  bread  grain  product ien 
over  prewar  levels  by  1953.  Says  an  ECE 
expert:  "It  appears  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  nations  could  supply  out  of  this 
production  a  volume  of  exports  amounting 
to  the  1934  38  average." 

The  outlook  for  exportable  supplies  of 
coarse  grains,  like  corn,  cats,  and  biuley.  Isn't 
as  g'jod.  Because  of  a  planned  reduction  of 
acreage  of  coarse  grains  in  favor  of  bread 
grains  and  other  crops.  It  appears  that  ex- 
portable supplies  went  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  193-1  33  level  in  eastern  Europe,  in  the 
next  3  years. 


There's  no  way  to  be  certain,  but  Russia 
seems  able  to  do  better  than  tliat  herself. 
In  1934-38.  she  exported  an  average  750,000 
tons  of  bread  grain  annually  as  well  as  a 
yewly  average  400,000  tons  of  coarse  grain. 
There  are  indications  she  can  supply  twice 
that  amount  to  foreign  natiouj  now.  It  la 
recalled,  for  example,  that  durbig  her  recent 
futile  attempt  to  Join  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  she  demand<>d  an  annual 
expert  quota  of  2,000,000  tons  of  wheat. 


Foot  Soliiier  Still  Tops  in  Moaen 
Warfare 


The  most  dramatic  example  <rf  the  worth 
of  an  old  weapon  is  found  in  the  tank.  It 
was  the  greatest  single  factor  in  making 
possible  the  North  Korean  drive. 

Finally,  the  role  <rf  the  foot  soldier  has 
again  been  all-important.  Despite  all  the 
new  and  revolutionary  concepts  yet  uttered, 
the  "poor,  bloody  Infantry"  has  been  the 
queen  of  battles  In  Korea. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future,  and  in 
another  kind  of  war  if  It  comes,  those  new 
concepts  may  find  some  Justification.  Tliey 
have  not  so  far.  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  folly  to  accept  them  at 
theoretical  value. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MIIfirESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record,  to  an 
editorial  published  September  8.  1950.  in 

the    Karlstad     Advocate,    of     Karlstad. 
Minn. 

Published  by  Dane  H.  Nordine  and  L. 
Curtiss  Lindberg.  the  Karlstad  Advocate 
is  one  of  the  finest  weekly  newspapers  in 
Minnesota, 

Comprehensive  in  its  analysis  and 
practical  in  its  conclusions,  the  editorial 
drives  home  a  very  important  point — 
the  poor,  bloody  infantry  has  been  the 
queen  of  battles  in  Korea. 

The   Advocate  publishers  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  the  finest  and  most  reliable 
weapon  the  American  Nation  will  ever 
have — GI   Joe.   our   foot   soldier. 
The  editorial  follows: 
In  the  light  of  current  events.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  look  back  about  a  year,  to  the  time 
when    the    headlines   were    largely   occupied 
over  what  kind  of  weapons  we  needed,  and 
how  the  next  war  would  have  to  be  fougbt. 
The  star  of   the   Air   Force   was   then   in   its 
ascendancy,  and  its  more  extreme  partisans 
were    arguing    passionately    that    tlie    air- 
plane—and most  especially  Jet  lighters  and 
the    huge    Intercontinental    t)omt)ers — could 
do  practically  all  of  the  Job.     The  Navy,  the 
argument  ran.  would  m  the  future  be  only 
a    minor,    auxiliary    service,   and   should    be 
deprived    of    most,    possibly   all,   of    lU    own 
planes   and   carriers.     The   tank   was   obso- 
lete    or    nearly    so.    I>ecau8e    new    weapons 
had    made    it    practlcaUy    as    vulnerable    to 
fire   as   a   Jeep.     And   the   role    of    the   foot 
soldier,    always    paramount    In    past    wars, 
would  be  relatively  a  minor  one  next  time. 
In    this    war.    the    biggest    bombers    liave 
hardly  been  used,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
used   to   any   extent.     They   are   adapted   to 
global,    ail-out    war,    in    which   they    would 
carry  A- bombs  to  vital  enemy  targets  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  their  bases. 

The  Air  Force  has  performed  splendidly 
In  Korea,  and  has  Inflicted  heavy  damage  on 
Red  forces.  But  reports  from  the  front  have 
said  time  and  again  that  the  Jet  planes  in 
this  type  of  campaign,  have  been  a  disap- 
pointment. Valuable  as  they  are  in  air 
combat,  they  are  too  fast,  and  too  limited 
Ul  the  tune  they  can  stay  aloft,  to  operate 
as  well  in  close  support  of  troops  as  piston- 
engined  planes. 

Navy  air.  once  written  off  as  an  obsolete 
weapon,  has  proven  enormously  vital.  A 
traditional  Navy  dominates  the  sea  lanes 
and  the  harbors. 


Let's  Kec»  Hki  M  tke  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  cAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RiPElESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1950 
Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  almost  all  of  us  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  my  colleague. 
Representative  Hubert  B.  ScxiBDEa,  of  the 
First  California  District,  is  asking  the 
people  of  that  district  to  reelect  him 
to  Congress  in  November,  on  the  basis 
of  the  excellent  record  he  has  made  here. 
He  and  I  served  tc«ether  in  the  State 
assembly.  When  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  dean  of  the  California  delegation. 
Clarence  P.  Lea.  retired  in  1948.  Hu- 
bert Sctjdder  was  asked  by  his  people 
to  run  for  that  office  and  was  elected 
by  a  pleasing  vote.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs,  an 
important  committee  to  my  State.  He 
has  worked  hard  and  successfully  for 
his  district  and  for  California  and  for 
this  Nation  in  a  critical  period  of  its 
history.  He  brought  to  Congress  the  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired  in  previous 
legislative  and  administratiye  work.  The 
results  speak  for  themselves.  His  con- 
stituents will  do  well  to  send  him  back 
and  so  take  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence and  the  seniority  he  has  here. 

Evidently  that  is  what  the  people 
think  in  the  first  district.  Under  per- 
mission to  extond  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Peta- 
luma  Argus-Courier  of  September  9.  un- 
der the  heading  "Lets  keep  him  on  the 
job": 

Lrr's  KXKF  Hn«  ow  thx  Joa 
"He  is  tailor-made  for  the  lob  " 
That  Is  what  we  said  of  Hubert  Scudder 
during  bis  flrst  campaign  for  Congress  in  this 
district. 

We  made  that  statement  because  we  knew 
from  his  record  as  assemblyman  from  this 
district  and  later  as  real -estate  commis- 
sioner for  the  entue  State  that  he  had 
proved  himself  as  a  capable  legislator  and 
administrator. 

Now  tliat  he  has  served  us  for  the  greater 
part  of  one  term,  we  are  more  convinced 
than   ever    that    he   is   tailor-made    for    the 

Job.  

His  record  entitles  him  to  another  term 
and  as  many  mcw^  terms  as  be  may  wish 
to  serve. 

He  knows  this  congressional  district  better 
than  any  man  we  know  of.  He  has  served 
It  better  than  any  man  we  know  of  could 
have  served    it  during  his  flr&t  term  of  office. 
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Ef«ry  taaportAct 
triet  IMI 


tntercrt   In  bis  enure  Cis- 
tmrrxsi   attention   vbcn 
MCd  for  it.    TbM  h*  ^rUl 
eoBtlBuc  to  fl««  tbM  kind  of  Miilia.  rp< 
.  of  feli  poUctoftl  a£.UT!   r.s    )s  «  (ore- 
Far  tlii»  re;*4..n   aiooc    we 
■JaCNtfd  Ic-tfp  hira  «ir>erv  b*  is 

H*  w  ft  acpcbllcAii.  l:iai  ta  .aiportaot 
because  we  muit  haw  •  fc«l>MH'g  of  power 
tn  %bt  BatMoal  tefleUUve  i  tiMiihw  i  to  pre- 
tfe*  avid  Meken  for 

oc  UM  III  ••♦d  enm  to 


utat*. 
nmHt  »bovt  tne 
to  reiAin  It*  povar  bf  hanmn<  out  aptcua 
priTU«fM  to  prwiurt  froop*. 

W«  BMd  btm  to  piawrn   that  MaentUl 

tiMH.     ■•  to  waU  fioMHdad   tn   tb*  naada 

«<  tha  etty  dlttileli.  Ha 
tb*t  ta  (or  tba 
ot  Um  vrbaa  aaetiaaa.  but  ba  U  mora 
tb&n  a  c\vj  dw«tlcr  cculd  be  tor  tbe 
prmnatioo  of  tbe  tntefrttT  and  mflucoca  of 
tba  raral  anMb 

Bvcrj  eoonty  in  bu  ecingraaalnnal  diauict 
ttet  vttal  protertloa  acatnat  tba  poll- 
»/lTocai«l  by  tb*  ma—fw  of  tb<'  oaore 
tlj  ae-.ued  pcrtlona  ot  our  State  a^aixut 
tb*  maacc*  tbat  ar*  svajcd  by  lb*  bUndiab* 
ment*  and  procnise*  of  tb*  demagogue 

Be  U  firmly  grounded  In  tbe  belief  tbat 
private  enterprta*  moat  ba  protactad  af»lnst 
tbe  further  eneroaehBMBta  of  tba  Fadaral 
Or)v<»rr.  men" 

He  believe*  m  preserving  the  nghu  of  the 
States  ind  of  the  locai  p<jd»ticai  en '.i ties  »o 
that  »-e  shall  not  be  gover.ie<l  by  boreaucraia 
ceotraiizetl  m  WkAhlngton.  unfitted  fur  Gov- 
err-mert  atd  ber.t  oc  pre«*r'. irn;  their  power 
by  whatever  ir.eac5  they  may  tnlr.Jt  will  win 
the   votes  of   an  unthinking   majority 

He  U  broad  mmded  to  the  ex'.ent  that  he 
will  fo  along  wr.h  t^e  administration  In 
Waakm^rton  m  the  prosecution  of  a  war  that 
IS  airr.ast  certain  to  engulf  us  ir.  the  most 
titaxiic  sxruicgJe  we  have  ever  had.  Yet  he 
wUl  not  hesitate  to  prevei.t,  a&  lar  as  pos- 
sible a  root)r.g  ot  irencLs  ihat  ■»ul  turn  the 
United  Stale*  Into  a  tctalitaruu  state  Ji;st 
because  its  war  powers  have  been  sri  great 
and  so  devastating  to  the  democracy  we 
love. 

We  cannnt  take  chanc<'«  on  a  candidate 

who  promiaes  piec»-»  '  i  cheese  Irom  the  moon. 
who  has  had  lifle.  li  ar:y.  experience  in 
P':>llt!cal  office,  wno  has  adv  cated  po.iciea 
that  will,  If  put  sr.tfi  eflec;.  le  .d  us  lurlber 
into  the  dutches  of  the  welfare  state. 

We  still  beiieve  that  Hubert  Scudder  Is 
tallor-m&de  for  the  Job.  Lets  keep  him 
m  It. 

Oo  down  txi  the  American  Legion  Hall  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  15  and  hear  him 
apeak  in  his  "Washington  Report  "  You  wtll 
be  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  should 
retain  hla  services  as  Cougres&iujiU  from  tbls 
d^trict. 


Triunan  Pays  Off  Labor  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WI.SCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOLS£  OK  KEPRtafcNTA  I  r.  ES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin      Mr  Rp«>^k- 
er.  when  President  Truman  fired  Robert 


N  Denham.  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
i:on3l  Labor  Rela lions  Board,  he  was 
pa.vin?  oil  a  debt  or  a  promise  to  Phil 
Murrav.  of  t^.e  CIO.  and  B:li  Green,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  either 
for  cm  c  favors  or  favom  to  come — ^*ho 
*nows  Ai  part  of  my  remarfcs.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Including  an  editorial 
which  appeared  i  .  the  Wa-hington  Poat 
on  September  18  which  i\  pertinent  to 
thli  subject.    It  follows: 

ParriAt.  Par-Orr 
PraiMMit  TkWBBB  baa  aakad  and  raectved 
tba  raUfwatlnn  of  MolMrt  >.  Danbam  a*  gen- 
eral frminwl  of  tb*  Nattonal  Labor  Rclatunu 
Botfd. 

That,  eomlnf  Jvtt  ahead  of  the  eongres- 
atonal  •l*ctloD*.  »•  an  ob.tous  p«y-ofI  to 
Philip  irttrray.  WUliam  Oracn.  and  other 
union  leader*  for  their  political  support, 
given  in  th*  pa«t  and  avidly  desired  In  the 
futur*.  of  tb*  Prettdent  and  bu  branch  of 
tbe  Democratic  Party. 
It  tf.  to  be  stire.  only  a  partial  payment. 
Mr  Truman  has  not  b*en  able  to  deliver 
on  his  promise  to  bring  about  repea'  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

That's  what  the  union  leaden  really  want, 
and  want  more  than  ever  Just  now,  since  It 
wuuld  re«tore  their  p<:)wer  to  enforc*  l*gaUa*d 
c;o*«d  shop*  and  impoa*  compolaory  union 
memb«rablp  on  present  and  new  workers  In 
expanding  defense  Industries. 

AFL  craft  unions.  In  particular,  used  such 
power  ruthleaaly  to  enrich  them«elve«  In 
World  War  II.  They  exacted  outrageously 
high  fees  and  dues  from  workers  seekmg  Job* 
on  defense  projects — 'worker?  who.  In  count- 
less caaea.  got  only  what  ctmounied  to  tem- 
p<jrary  work  permiu  and  never  were  given 
the  real  or  theoretical  benefits  of  full  union 
memberbhlp. 

But  Mr  Truman  haa  failed  to  convince 
many  Demixrata  and  most  Republicans  In 
Congress  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  as  bad 
as  he  and  the  uinon  leaders  say.  He  could 
have  had  it  modified,  to  meet  reasonable  ob- 
JecUona.  but  he  could  not  get  It  repealed 
and   the   biased   Warner   At  restored. 

So.  as  the  :ieat  best  ihin^.  he  has  ousted 
Mr.  Denhara.  whom  the  union  leaders  de- 
nounce aa  an  'enemy  of  labcir  He  tried  un- 
successfully to  do  that  a  few  months  ago. 
by  asking  Congress  U)  abolish  the  independ- 
ent office  of  general  counsel  to  the  NI^B, 
m  the  name  of  'Government  reorganiza- 
tion ■  Now  he  has  done  it  on  the  theory 
that  the  general  counsel  must  be  someone 
wh''  will  work  in  "harmonious  relationship'" 
with  the  NLRB  s  members 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became  effec- 
tive In  1947.  Mr  Truman  appointed  Mr. 
Denham  and  the  NLRB  members  and  told 
them  that,  much  as  he  dislUed  the  now  law, 
he  wanted  them  to  enforce  It  aa  written  and 
as  Congre.ss  Intended. 

Mr  Denham  and  the  members  have  differ- 
ed, frequently  and  at  tlm^  bitterly,  as  to 
bow  the  law  should  be  cnft>rced.  The  re- 
relatlonahip,  certainly,  has  been  far  from 
■harmoulous" — but  whether  that  was  the 
fault  of  M.*^  Denham  ur  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers  U  a   quite  different  question. 

This  new8paj)er  bciieves  that  Mr.  Denham 
tried  conscientiously  and  courageously  to 
enforce  the  law  as  Congress  wrote  and  In- 
tended It.  and  a  prep<;nder«ncc  of  court  de- 
cisions seemi  to  RUpp«)rt  that  belief  What 
results  from  harmony  between  a  new  ueneral 
counsel  and  the  Board  may  please  the  union 
l.?aders,  and  enhance  their  power.  How  well 
it  will  plraEe  rank-and-file  union  members 
and  the  general  j^ubllc  remain*  to  be  seen. 


Practice  Before  Fe<!eral  AdminiitratiYe 
Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  pntwertvAina 
tn  TH£  BOtBE  OF  R  EPaMBCTAflVB* 

Tnendan,  September  19,  1950 

Mr  WALTER,  Mr.  fcpcaker.  under 
leave  U)  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RgroRD  I  include  th'-  followinw  artdrona 
made  by  m^  m  the  American  Bar  A«- 
•odatlon  convention: 
t 
Mr.  CliallMail  and  ladl**  and  gentleman. 
I  am  ftad  of  Utfa  opportunity  to  api)ear 
befor*  the  section  of  administrative  law  of 
th*  American  Bar  Asaoclation  and  to  dia- 
cuaa  th*  pending  legislation  to  resiulate 
practice  befor*  tb*  Federal  admlnlatraliv* 
agencies. 

It  U  nnw  evident  that  the  Congress  wtll 
not  be  likely  to  enact  leglsUtlon  upon  thU 
subject  during  lu  present  session  Further- 
more. It  U  perfectly  apparent  to  thoae  of 
us  who  have  been  working  to  secure  a  need- 
ed law  to  regulate  practice  before  Federal 
administrative  agencies  that,  if  a  law  dealing 
with  the  situation  U  ever  enacted  In  the 
immediately  foreseeable  future.  It  will  only 
be  brought  about  by  tiie  united  efforts  of 
every  person  who  recognizes  the  need  for 
such  a  law. 

Oppoaltlon  to  any  law  dealing  with  prac- 
tice before  Federal  admlnUtrative  agencies 
Is  fairly  widespread.  I  think  that,  in  large 
measure,  most  of  the  opp<isitlon  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  tiie  purposes  of 
such  legislation. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  review  with  you 
the  history  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  date  to  secure  what  many  >f  us  feel 
to  t)e  much-needed  legislation  in  this  field. 
It  Is  my  ho[>e  that  this  discussion  will  con- 
tribute to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

n 

Let  us  Ijegln  our  consideration  by  a  review 
of  the  objectives  of  the  latest  bill  upon  thla 
subject,  which  is  H  R  8201  This  bill  is  de- 
signed (11  to  Impose  standards  of  profes- 
sional or  ethical  conduct  upon  lawyer  and 
nonlawyer  practitioners  befors  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies;  (2)  to  provide  a  cen- 
tralized system  for  the  licensing  of  lawyers, 
permitting  the  several  aeencles  to  license 
nonlawyers.  as  the  agencies  arc  now  per- 
mitted by  law  to  do.  and  13)  to  establish  a 
needed  statutory  system  for  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  lawyers  and  noiiUiw  vers. 
The  bill  Is  also  designed  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  former  G<jvernment 
officers  and  employees  may  practice  before 
Federal  administrative  agencies. 

Thus.  H  R.  8201  deals  with  several  distinct 
problems.  While  all  of  these  problems  relate 
in  one  way  or  another  to  p.actlce  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  separate  circumstances  have 
given  rise  to  the  need  for  the  several  provi- 
sions of  the  bin 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  lawyers,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  features  of  prac- 
tice before  Federal  agencies  Is  the  necessity 
for  a  lawyer  to  qualify  separately  before  each 
of  the  several  agencies  with  which  he  may 
have  occasion  to  do  business  Under  our 
ifatam  of  government  and  law.  It  has  long 
been  customary  for  the  States  to  issue  li- 
censes to  persons  found  to  be  competent  and 
qualified  to  practice  law  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Instances,  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States  (and  I  mclude  the  United  States  Dis- 
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trlct  Court  for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  Inso- 
far as  lawyers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
concerned)  supervlae  the  admission  to  prac- 
tice of  lawyers  Moreover,  lawyers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ethical  standards  which  prevail 
generally  In  the  legal  profession,  and  tbey 
are  subject  to  disbarment  by  Stau  courts  in 
appropriate  Instances. 

Notwithstanding  the  qualifications  and 
competence  of  a  lawyer.  a»  determined  by  the 
State  which  licensed  blm  to  practice,  such  a 
lawyar  is  not  now  entitled  to  practice  before 
many  Federal  administrative  Agenrles  un« 
leM  he  meets  th*  special  qualifications  of  a 
particular  agency. 

Many  of  you  must  hav*  personalty  had  th* 
•xperlenc*  of  coming  to  Washingum  to  reprs* 
sent  a  client  only  to  find  thnt  you  were  not 
qualified  to  practice  before  some  particular 
agency,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to 
apply  to  that  agency  for  permission  to  ap- 
pear before  It. 

The  situation  Is  mad*  more  difficult,  from 
a  lawyer's  standpoint,  because,  even  after  a 
lawyer  qualifies  to  practice  before  a  given 
agency,  be  is  not  entitled  to  practice  before 
another  Federal  agency.  In  short,  each 
agency  It  presently  privileged  to  Impose  Its 
own  requirements  upon  persons  who  appear 
before  It  in  a  representative  capacity 

Of  course,  not  all  agencies  have  require- 
ment*, and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  variation 
amon?  the  requirements  of  azencles  which 
do  regulate  the  person*  who  appear  before 
them  as  lawyers  or  otherwise.  One  agency 
may.  for  example,  enroll  the  name  of  a  law- 
yer to  practice  before  It  upon  application 
of  the  lawyer  and  a  statement  by  him  that 
he  Is  qualified  to  practice  law  In  a  given 
State  In  another  case,  the  agency  may  re- 
quire a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant 
is  licensed  to  practice. 

The  full  absurdity  of  the  situation  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  some  agencies 
will  not  accept  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
evidence  of  a  lawyer's  qualifications,  but 
Insist  ujX)n  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  State  wherein  the  law- 
yer Is  licensed  to  practice,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Itself,  as  a  preliminary  to  ad- 
mission to  practice  before  It.  requires  the 
lawyer  to  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  clerk 
of  the  highest  court  In  his  State.  SUU  other 
ai^encies  do  not  require  the  furnishing  of  a 
certificate  from  any  court,  but  require  a 
sworn  statement  from  a  lawyer  who  desires 
to  practice  before  It  stating  that  he  is 
licensed  to  practice  before  some  State  or  Ped- 
erail  court. 

Finally,  It  may  be  noted  that  at  least  one 
agency,  the  Patent  Office,  requires  lawyers  to 
demonstrate  a  special  technical  competence 
apart  from  other  legal  training  before  ad- 
mitting lawyers  to  practice. 

The  sheer  difficulties  arising  from  the 
minute  differentiations  In  procediu^s  for 
admission  to  practice  relative  to  the  different 
agencies  creates  useless  obstacles  to  lawyers 
without  any  corresponding  benefits  to  the 
public  or  to  anyone  else. 

The  conditions  which  I  have  Just  ouUlned 
have  resulted  In  the  proposal,  now  Incor- 
porated In  H  R.  8201.  to  provide  a  centralized 
system  for  the  licensing  of  lawyers.  Bas- 
IcallT.  the  idea  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  a 
lawyer  who  has  already  been  authorized  to 
practice  by  the  courts  to  go  before  a  central 
Federal  credentials  committee  and  to  secure 
a  permit  or  a  licence  which  will  entitle  him 
thereafter  to  practice  before  any  Federal 
administrative  agency. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  objection 
to  this  particular  feature  of  the  proposed 
legislation  As  can  be  readily  seen.  It  la 
a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  lawyers,  and 


almost  everyone  who  has  considered  the 
problem  recognizes  tbe  merit  of  the  proposaL 
The  principal  opposition  to^H.  R.  8201 
arises  because  of  other  features  of  the  bUi 
growing  out  of  still  other  conditions,  which 
I  shall  now  discuss. 

2.  Unlike  the  situation  which  prevails  In 
courts,  the  Federal  agencies  now  permit  non- 
la  wyeri,  as  well  as  lawyers,  to  practice  be- 
fore them.  Certified  public  accountanU  reg- 
ularly appear  before  such  agencies  ss  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Hecu- 
rllles  and  Eachang*  Commission,  Also,  lay 
rate  ex|>erU,  sometimes  known  as  tralBc  man- 
ftKer*  may  appear  In  a  representative  capac- 
ity before  such  agencies  as  the  InlersUt* 
Commerce  Commission.  Many  of  the  agen- 
cies by  rules,  separately  provide  for  the  ad- 
mls«lon  to  practice  before  them  of  such  non- 
lawyers.  Moreover,  these  nonlawyers  may 
now  sppear  m  proceedings  required  to  b* 
conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  AdmlnUtrative  Procedure  Act.  Conae- 
quently.  they  may  appear  In  proceedings  the 
records  of  which  subsequently  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  couru. 

While  these  nonlawyers  must  meet  tbe  re- 
quirement* of  particular  agencies  before 
practicing  before  such  agencies,  they  are  not, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  subject  to  any 
professional  or  ethical  sUndards  similar  to 
those  which  govern  the  conduct  of  lawyers. 
Many  people  feel  that  modern  government  is 
so  Intricate  that  no  man  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  himself  out  as  a  professional  unless 
he  has  met  professional  requirements.  In 
saying  this.  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment 
to  disparage  the  norJawyer  specialist. 
Rather,  it  Is  my  Intent  and  that  of  those  of 
similar  thinking  to  place  the  nonlawyer  spe- 
cialist upon  a  real  professional  footing.  The 
public  Is  entitled  to  representation  by  per- 
sons not  only  of  gcxxl  moral  character,  but 
equipi.-'d  with  the  necessary  technical  skill 
and  understanding  of  professional  responsl- 
bllitles.  Practically  all  of  the  States  already 
have  legislation  upon  this  subject  for  the 
better  security  of  the  people  against  incom- 
petency and  dishonesty. 

At  all  events,  there  are  many  people  who 
feel  that.  In  these  days  when  administrative 
agencies  have  token  over  much  of  the  work 
formerly  left  to  the  courts.  It  is  timely  that 
there  be  regulation  of  all  practitioners  before 
such  agencies.  Just  as  there  has  long  been 
the  licensing  cf  lawyers  by  the  courts.  Regu- 
lation which  has  been  found  advisable  for 
lawyers  should  surely  apply  as  well  to  others 
who  undertake  to  p>erfonn  similar  functions. 
The  lack  of  an  effective  counterpart  to  the 
professional  and  ethical  requirements  gov- 
erning lawyers  among  nonlawyer  specialist* 
in  the  administrative  field  tends  to  under- 
mine the  application  of  standards  of  conduct 
to  any  practitioner,  whether  he  be  lawyer  or 
nonlawyer. 

It  is  out  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
and  conditions  that  It  Is  proposed.  In  H.  B. 
8201.  to  require  the  agencies  to  license  non- 
lawyers. 

3  Another  condition  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  proposal  for  a  Federal  licens- 
ing system  with  respect  to  lawyers  and  non- 
lawyers  Is  the  fact  tiiat.  whether  we  like  It 
or  not,  Washington  appears  to  be  the  gath- 
ering place  for  some  persons  who.  back  in 
their  home  communities,  iiave  dubious  pro- 
fessional reputations.  In  many  cases,  pjer- 
sons  en  the  verge  of  l3elng  disbarred  move  to 
Washington  and  hold  themselves  out  as  prac- 
titioners before  administrative  agencies,  it 
Is  not  possible,  under  the  present  system,  for 
the  agencies  themselves  to  screen  all  appli- 
cants In  such  a  manner  ar.  to  weed  out  the 
unfit  and  incompetent.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
p>revlou8ly  pointed  out.  many  of  the  agencies 
do  not  require  any  showing,  and  some  agen- 
cies which  do  require  a  showing  only  require 
that   the   applicant   prove   tbat   he   holds   a 


license  to  practice  In  a  particular  State,  and 
do  not  require  him  to  show  tbat  he  Is  prea- 
ently  practicing  in  such  State. 

Ic  view  of  thla  condition.  It  is  proposed.  In 
H.  R.  8301.  to  require  Uwyer  applicant*, 
among  other  things,  either  to  show  that  they 
are  engaged  In  tbe  practice  of  law.  or.  if  tbat 
Is  not  tbe  case,  to  submit  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  fltn***. 
It  U  felt  that,  in  this  way,  th*  problem  of 
the  so-colled  mlgrstory  lawyer  will  be  dealt 
with  effectively. 

4  Be  far,  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  have  grown  prop<j**l*  to 
llcens*  both  l*wy*rs  and  nonlawyers.  But 
H  R  B301  also  d*aU  with  tb*  right  of  an  oA' 
cer  or  employee,  or  a  former  ufBc*r  or  em- 
ployee,  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  to  prac- 
tice before  Federal  agenct**  As  ait  of  you 
know,  there  In  today  a  multiplicity  of  ctm- 
flictlng  and  diverse  statutory  provision*  upon 
thU  subject.'  It  is  frequently  difBcuit  to  de- 
cide, even  afur  inveatigauon,  whether,  in  a 
given  instance,  tt  Is  permiasible  for  a  lawyer 
or  nonlawyer  to  appear  before  a  Federal 
agency  when  such  person  is  or  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Government.  Out  of  thi* 
condition  has  grown  the  propoaal,  contained 
In  E.  R.  8201.  for  a  simpU  rule  upon  thU 
subject. 

m 
Although  H.  R.  8201  U  the  latest  bUl  in 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  deal  with  tbe  condi- 
tions Just  described.  Ir  a  comprehensive  fa*h- 
lon.  the  regulation  of  practice  before  Federal 
administrative  agencie*  1*  not  a  new  matter. 
BUls  upon  the  subject  hav*  been  introduced 
In  practically  every  Ccmgres*  during  th*  laat 
15  years.  Some  20  bUls  in  all  have  been  In- 
troduced. 

In  1938,  the  Bar  Association  erf  tbe  Dtstriet 
of  Columbia  Issued  a  report  dealing  with 
"Admissions  to  and  control  over  practice  be- 
fore Federal  administrative  agencie*."  In 
1941,  the  final  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's committee  on  administrative  procedure 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  lawyers,  altbotigh 
duly  licensed  and  subject  to  discipline  by  the 
courts  of  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  several  States,  have  been  unnecessarily 
required  to  obtain  many  special  license*  from 
administrative  agencies  to  do  what  th*  courta 
have  already  authorized  them  to  do. 

When  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
was  before  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  in 
1946,  It  was  earnestly  argued  by  some  per- 
sons that  It  should  contain  something  on 
the  subject;  but  It  was  too  large  and  Impor- 
tant a  subject  for  fragmentary  treatment 
as  a  mere  part  of  tbe  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  Accordingly,  those  responsible 
for  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  specifi- 
cally elinainated  therefrom  any  provision 
dealing  with  the  present  subject  mattw'  in 
a  definitive  way,  it  being  the  express  mten- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  congressional  pro- 
ponents of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  practice  before 
Federal  administrative  agencies  in  a  subse- 
quent and  sep>arate  bill. 

Consequently,  in  the  Eightieth  Congrcsa, 
H.  R.  2657  and  H.  R.  7100  were  introduced. 
Elaborate  and  extensive  hearmgs  were  con- 
ducted on  H.  R.  2657  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  July  of  1947 
and  in  January  and  February  of  1948.  At 
these  hearings  all  Interested  persons  were 
given  an  opportvmity  to  express  their  view* 
on  any  and  all  of  the  problems  relative  to 
practice      before      Federal      adminlstrativa 

agencies. 

Although  no  legislation  was  passed  upon 
the  subject  during  the  Eightieth  Congreas. 
the  aforementioned  hearings  furnished  the 
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'  5  U.  S.  C.  99.  41  U.  S.  C.  119  (e> ,  5  U.  8.  C. 
100.  18  U.  S.  C.  198.  50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1151,  53 
U.  S.  C.  App.  1636. 
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(or    laopotd    laglilatlnn    dorlDC    Uw 
Ki«btir-ftnt  Oapgr— .    Aeeordtnsly. 

during  the  flrst  wlon  of  th*  present  C<si- 
^lam.  on  AprU  29  IMO.  I  Uitroduc^d  H.  R. 
444S,  wklcb  vu  deugxiccl  to  d«al  with  »U 
of  tlM  eoodltlaDs  vhich  I  outlined  abov*. 
^  well  ••  lilati  i1  matt«r«  ThU  bill  «•• 
favorablT  reported.  wj:h  c«rt»m  ■nwinrt- 
BMBtt.  by  Xh*  Bouse  Co3vmitt0e  oa  Uke  Jodl> 
ciiifT,  on  June  24  1MB  accoapttnlstf  bf  re- 
port Ko.  906.  Tbi«  report,  m  »n  oAdal 
admlnlstratlTe  U*  docum^ni  of  lasting  in- 
t.rwt  «nd  tmportajace  to  tto«  bar.  wm  pub- 
lished tn  full  in  Xb»  July  15.  IMd  issue  of 
tb*  AdmlnUtrmtlve  Law  Bulletin  Issued  bT 
the  Section  at  AdminutratjTe  Law  cf  ihe 
American  Bar   AsaociatJon 

H.  R.  444«  was  brieflv  discussed  In  the 
Hoow  on  July  6  1»49  but  wa«  passed  over 
vtttarat  any  d^^isi^e  act. on  I:  again  came 
bctan  ttoe  House  on  Marrh  15.  I960,  at  which 
tiOM  ooiwlderablie  debate,  occurred  How- 
ef«r.  upon  this  occasion  also  no  decisive 
action  was  taken  on  H  K  +443.  since  It  ap- 
peared that  lietrbers  of  the  House  were 
under  a  mtacwie»pUon  o*  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  prcpowl. 

The  chief  point  of  concern,  expreased  by 
arrcrml  Bismbera.  was  whether  aome  form  of 
nooopolx  waa  being  fostered  for  the  benefit 
of  lawytn.  particularly  (or  the  lawyers  of 
ttaa  Dtatrlet  of  Columbia.    ~ * 
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expre«sf*d  coi.c^rn  over  the  creatJon  of 
tba  cri-dentiali^  committee,  feeling  that  It 
was  (rl»en  too  much  power  by  H.  R  4443  and 
that  It  would  be  anciher  needles*  Federal 
agency.  StUl  other  Members  felt  that  no 
authority  should  be  given  ui  the  credentials 
committee  or  to  the  agencies  to  determine 
the  morals  of  the  pewoos  sent  to  V.a^ing- 
toa  to  repraacnt  canpsntes  or  other  persons 
having  business  with  the  Ciovernment. 
Cona.derable  discussion  eiisued  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  the  moral  fitness  ol  practl- 
tioners- 

At  the  hearins^  in  1947  and  1948.  one  erf  the 
prtnctpa!  opponents  of  lesrtalatlon  upon  this 
subject  was  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants sn  orKanlzatlon  comprlstni?  some 
10.000  certlfled  public  accountants  in  this 
country  However.  I  was  able  to  Infc^rm  the 
Hou.»e,  during  the  debate  on  H  R  4443  on 
March  15,  lOSO.  that  a  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  A«8octatlon  and  a  committee 
cf  the  AmeriCBn  Inst'tute  of  Accountants 
had  reconcl.ed  their  d.fferences  I  was  also 
able  to  state  th.it  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountfints  no  loneer  onposes  tl.e  measure, 
but  feel*  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
enact  It  as  qiilckl7  as  po«:bJe 

Notwlthat^ndlni?  all  of  thU.  no  decisive  ac- 
tion was  taker  on  H  R  4''4.'l  and  In  view  of 
the  lndlcat*i  coacern  of  the  Member*  of  the 
Hoiiise  of  Representatives  I  revised  H  R  4443 
by  the  elimination  of  the  provl.sum  which 
provided  for  a  stntrle  credentials  cor:mt'.le« 
to  llrense  both  lawyers  and  ronlrw-ers  I 
also  revised  the  .^ec'lon  of  H  R  4443  dealing 
with  the  llrtnslng  of  nonlawyers  mi  Sii  to 
permit  the  several  Federal  aeenclei  to  <'on- 
tln»fe,  aa  they  are  no-*  doini?.  to  license  non- 
lawy.»rs  »o  appear  before  them 

My  revised  bill  w  ■*  Intrc^nced  aa  H  R. 
8301  O.I  April  25,  1950  and  w.u  lav. Tablv  re- 
ported, without  amendment,  by  the  Hi>u.'e 
Conanilttee  on  the  Judiciary  'm  Jui.e  7.  1950. 
{LCOf^mpantrd  ^y  r»'Tx^.rt  No  2488  Al'^>ou(!h 
H.  R  8301  wa*  broujrht  up  at  least  twl-  -  on 
the  call  of  tne  f-alerdar  In  Julv,  It  wa*  ob- 
jected to  and  passed  over  alth  lUt  'ie^a•e. 
On  Auguat  17.  U50,  ttmWtmum  Rules  r  >mmit- 
tte  rcpcrtrd  out  Kousc  H«»..>lu*.  .,  «HJ  ( H. 
Rcpt.  3954).  granting  a  rule  t'»  permit  H  R. 
fc:»l  to  be  placed  on  the  House  falrnrtar. 
It  was  my  hope  that  the  House  would  iff  fit 

to  pai*S  H.  R    8C0i   as  it    n^w  s'.i.,!!*       How«>vf^. 

In  view  iM  wldeapread  ((.ntlnned  opp<<*i»on 
to  any  leglalation  dealing  with  the  regulaMon 
of  nonlawyers  I  regret  '  -  reonrt  to  you  that 
It  Is  useless  t  ,  expect  any  legUlatlon  to  pass 
upon  this  fi ').eci  during  the  rema'.aing 
mcuitha  of  thU  s«£alon  of  Congraas. 


Proponenta  of  thU  legialation  must  look 
to  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that.  If  we  are  to  sectire  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  respecting  practice  before 
Federal  administrative  agencies,  much  edu- 
eattODal  veork  must  be  done  It  U  apparent 
to  me  tha*  at  leart  some  of  the  opposition  to 
a  law  upon  this  subject  stem*  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  Is  proposed  I  think 
that  the  groundwi  rS  for  effective  action  in 
the  next  Congress  can  be  laid  if,  starting  now, 
the  lawyers  in  every  community  will  apprise 
the  public  of  the  problems  Involved  and  of 
the  solxrtlons  proposed  To  date,  the  organ- 
ised bar  of  the  country  has  eiven  this  le*n:- 
Ifttion  Its  unqualified  end<->rsemert  and  ei»- 
pro\*a;.  But  I  wish  to  say  as  emphatically  as 
I  know  how  that  thr«e  of  us  In  the  Congress 
who  are  sponsorlnf!  thl*  legislation  must  con- 
tinue to  have  the  active  assistance  of  the  or- 
ganised bar  through  every  stage  of  the  leajis- 
latfy*  prcceas  Only  In  th^%  way  can  we  hope 
to  pas*  this  remedial  legislation 

■When  you  return  to  your  communities. 
I  wjuld  lilte  for  you  to  carry  with  you  a  clear 
understanding  of  certain  basic  principles 
and  to  make  ti»efe  known  wherever  It  will 
do  the  most  good  Permit  me  to  recapitulate. 
First,  I  ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  that, 
after  a  good  many  years  o'  eiiperimentatlon, 
there  has  now  developed  what  might  be 
termed  a  national  program  with  respect  tp 
administrative  law  and  procedure  In  this 
country  The  Admlnlstra'ive  Procedure  Act. 
passed  In  1946.  carried  Into  effect  one  phase 
of  the  program  Pending  proposals  to  cstab- 
lifih  an  administrative  court  and  to  prescribe 
uniform  rule*  of  administrative  prrcedirre 
deal  with  another  pnrt  of  the  program  We 
are  not  here  to  discuss  that  phase  of  the 
priigram  In  dtie  time.  I  am  stire  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  make  known  their  views 
upon  these  subjects 

The  proposed  legislation  presently  under 
discussion,  that  dealing  with  practice  be- 
for  administrative  agencies,  rerrefents 
another  phase  of  the  program  respecting  ad- 
ministrative law  and  procedure  which  Is  ac- 
tively engaging  the  attention  of  the  bar  and 
of  the  country  In  general. 

As  to  this  last  phase  of  th»  program.  I  ask 
you.  tt.5  lawyers,  to  remember  what  is  needed. 
There  is  need  for  a  centralized  credentials 
con:mlttee  where  a  rei<ulariy  licensed  lawyer 
may  go  and  obtain  a  license  or  permit  which 
will  enable  him  to  practice  belore  all  Federal 
agencies 

There  Is  also  a  need  tor  the  licensing  of 
nonlawyers  and  for  tiie  prescription  of  ap- 
propriate ethlciii  standards  lu  govern  non- 
lawyers. 

There  is  need  lor  some  provision  U'  pro- 
vide f.  r  disciplinary  prcreedingB  respecting 
persona  practicing  before  adminutratlve 
agencies. 

Finaljy,  there  is  a  need  to  bring  some  rrder 
out  .- {  t;  >■  cr.aotlr  state  of  i.he  law  respect- 
ing th?  ri^ht  of  former  officers  a:id  employees 
of  the  Ciovernmeni  to  practice  before  Federal 
agencies. 

The  loregoing  are  some  of  the  things 
which  should  be  covered  by  the  pr  posed 
legialation.  Between  now  and  the  nest  ses- 
sion of  the  Congrt'S*  we  shall  have  time 
to  perfect  our  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  out 
these  and  related  ')b)ectives. 

I  would  lUe  to  close  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  things  which  would  not  be  affected 
t>y  the  prop<j*ed   legislation 

While  the  bill  will,  of  course,  prohibit  a 
person  from  prsrtldng  before  any  agency 
without  credentials,  this  only  means  that  a 
per»»>n  must  hold  credentials  to  participate 
In  regulatory  proceedings  for  compensatUm 
and,  therefore,  doe*  not  e«tend  to  advisory 
functions,  commercial -tyt^e  transactions  with 
agencies  (such  as  some  of  the  work  of  the 
customhouse  brokers),  or  mere  applications 
or  requests  for  Information.     Also,  the  pre- 


poeed  legislation  does  not  relate  to  pro- 
ceedings in  customs  courts  or  public  auiliorl- 
ties  composed  of  repreaentatives  of  parues. 
It  would  also  not  Include  proceedings  before 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  definition  of  practice,  which  It 
Is  propoaed  to  Incorporate  in  the  legislation, 
attoriieys  cr  others  who  appear  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  as  an  incident  to  some 
other  activity  would  not  be  Included. 
Neither  would  a  f  erton  be  subject  to  the  act 
wbo  appears  on  his  own  behalf.  Also  ex- 
empted would  be  religious,  fraternal,  benevo- 
lent, philanthropic,  charluible,  lab.jr,  vet- 
erans', and  uther  un^-anizatlLns  of  a  nonprofit 
nattire  in  their  legitimate  fields  of  endeavor, 
v 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  some  contribution 
to  your  understanding  of  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  these  of  us  Inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Congress  who  have  fought  so  long 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  We  believe  In 
what  we  are  doing.  I  hope.  also,  that  you 
believe  In  the  cause  and  that  you  will  use 
every  resoiu'ce  at  your  command  to  help  us  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  con- 
stitute another  milestone  on  the  road  to  a 
more  perfect  administrative  Justice. 


A  Tribnte  to  Willis  Eide,  a  True 
Sportsmao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r,r 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

I   F    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  September  19.  19S0 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Crockston.  Minn.,  has  recently 
lost  one  of  its  most  widely  known  and  re- 
spected sportsmen  and  citizens.  A 
tragic  automobile  accident  has  taken  the 
life  of  WiUis  Eide,  a  true  friend  cf  the 
city'.s  youth,  not  only  in  Crookstcn  and 
it"5  immediate  vicinity  but  everywhere. 

In  my  brief  remarks  today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  young  sports  en- 
thusiast whose  la&s  is  so  sorely  felt  not 
only  in  my  Ninth  Cont:ression;il  District 
of  Minnesota,  but  in  adjoimru?  areas  as 
well. 

Al'Jiounh  not  an  active  participant  in 
sports.  Willis  Eide  actively  promoted 
them- -especially  baseball  and  ba.<;kct- 
ball.  He  was  the  city's  most  loyal  rooter 
for  local  t^ams. 

For  many  weeks  this  summer  he  had 
worked  on  his  most  outstandins  sports 
promotion  job.  Assisted  by  Koy  Lindeil, 
another  of  Crookstons  most  loyal  spcrts 
fans,  and  .spoii.scred  by  the  Crookston 
Elks  Lodge.  342.  Eide  planned  and  built 
28  basketball  backbcards  to  be  used  by 
local  youths. 

On  tlie  night  of  August  31.  approxi- 
mately 350  persons  gatiiered  to  dedicate 
the  backboards  that  bore  the  notation — 
"Willis  Eide  Memo:ial  "  Youngsters,  city 
officials.  Elks  brothers  and  many  parents 
attended 

Two  youngsters  in  basketball  suits  led 
a  parade  from  the  Elks  club  to  the  scene 
of  the  dedication. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  tributes 
on  the  prok'ram  wa.s  made  in  the  remarks 
of  Earl  Hoffman.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.. 
high-£chool  athletics  cf-icial.     "In  the 
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halls  of  fame  reserved  for  the  Babe 
Ruths,  the  George  Glpps.  the  Ty  Cobbs. 
the  Lou  Gehrigs."  said  Hoffman,  "there 
should  be  reserved  an  especial  niche  for 
the  Willis  Eides.  the  men  whose  inspira- 
tion in  the  finest  principles  of  American 
sportsmanship  bring  out  the  best  in  par- 
ticipants and  officials  and  inspire  the 
youneer  generations  to  even  greater 
athletic  achievement." 

From  Washington,  D.  C.  I  wired: 
The  basketball  backboards  dedicated  to- 
day are  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  friend  of  the 
cltys  youth.  Crookston  will  long  remember 
the  kindness  and  spKirtsmanship  of  WlUls 
Eide 

I  ccmmend  the  Crookston  Elks  lodge 
for  their  impressive  memorial  program 
and  join  them  in  expressing  sympathy 
to  Willis  Eides  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
J.  Eide;  his  brothers.  Everett  and  John; 
and  his  sister,  Jeul. 


Council  of  Futility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


penditures  for  armament.  Messrs.  Bevln  and 
Schuman  confidently  expect  continuing 
American  flnancial  assistance  In  what  little 
their  respective  countries  are  doing.  More 
than  that,  both  countries  want  more  Ameri- 
can money  than  they  have  been  getting. 

The  Economic  Coop)eration  Administra- 
tion has  Jiast  cut  its  aid  program  to  Greece 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Athens  govern- 
ment has  not  shown  sufficient  progress  in 
its  own  recovery  efforts.  Britain  and  France 
may  need  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine  to 
speed  their  rearmament. 

When  the  Ministers  failed  to  agree  on 
anything  at  their  meeting  in  London  last 
May.  Secretary  Acheson  made  the  mistake 
of  promising  that  some  new  form  of  assist- 
ance would  be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  On  the  eve  of  the  current 
meeting.  President  Truman  tossed  away 
more  of  our  bargaining  power  by  promising 
more  American  troops  for  Europe.  Certain 
conditions  were  attached  to  the  pledge,  to 
be  sure.  But  Europeans  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  all  such  conditions  will  be  waived 
If  they  find  them  too  onerous — as  they  al- 
ways do. 

Our  generosity  is  defeating  our  own  pur- 
poses It  is  high  time  to  insist  on  some- 
thing to  show  for  our  money.  We  get  no- 
where by  helping  people  who  refuse  to  help 
themselves. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  1IOUS2  OF  RSPHESSNTATH  E3 

Monday,  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  News  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 18.  1950: 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers— the  so- 
called  BlK  Three,  composed  of  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  and  Foreign  Ministers  Bevin  of 
Britain  and  Schuman  of  France— met  for  3 
days  last  week  without  reaching  agreement 
on  any  of  the  major  problems  vital  to  west- 
ern security 

They  meet  again  today  In  a  final  session, 
with  little  prospect  that  anything  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

All  decisions  on  Important  issues  have 
been  laid  aside  for  further  consideration  at 
a  future  meeting  This  has  been  the  pat- 
tern followed  by  the  Council  since  Its  crea- 
tion at  Potsdam  in  1945.  when  It  Included 
Russia  and  was  known  as  the  Big  Four. 

The  Big  Four  was  inoperative  because  Rus- 
sia would  not  work  In  harmony  with  the 
west  Since  the  Soviets  quit  attending 
Council  meetings,  the  British  and  French 
Ministers'  hands  have  been  tied  by  domestic 
political  considerations. 

At  the  meetings  last  week,  Messrs.  Bevln 
'  and  Schuman  would  not  agree  to  rearm  the 
west  Germans  now,  as  Mr  Acheson  pro- 
posed even  while  admitting  that  German 
troops  would  be  needed  if  western  Europe 
Is  attacked.  ^.       ^^  ^ 

Bjth  also  ballted  ct  expanding  their  own 
rearmament  programs. 

Secretary  Acheson  urged  them  to  agree  on 
me.3ures  "which  would  make  them  strong 
enough  to  fight  by  1952,  If  possible^  and  by 
1953  at  the  latest.  The  British  and  French 
said  they  couldn't  rearm  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed  before  1955  at  the  earliest.  The 
thTught  that  Russia  might  not  be  wil  liig 
to  wait  that  long  was  not  their  Iminedlate 
concern  Both  the  British  and  French  Min- 
isters are  thinking  of  their  next  home  elec- 
tions,  just    as   the   party   in   power   here   la 

doing. 

But  the  French  and  British  statesmen  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  Americans  also  vote. 
Unwilling  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  their 
own    constituencies    by    urging    larger    ex- 


Psychiatric  Casualties  at  High  Rate  in 
Korean  War 


REMAiaCS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFSZSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situ- 
ation has  come  to  my  attention  which 
w  arrants  the  sober  consideration  of  each 
Member  of  this  House  and,  indeed,  of 
the  entire  populace  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  the  number  of  psychiatric  casualties 
suffered  by  our  Armed  Forces  engaged 
in  the  Korean  war. 

The  shocking  conditions  among  our 
troops  in  the  Far  East  were  described 
by  Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  psychiatrists,  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
inserting  an  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  September  8.  1950, 
describing  an  interview  with  Dr.  Bow- 
man. 

Those  of  you  who  read  the  article  will 
note  the  words  of  reassurance  Dr.  Bow- 
man gives — that  the  chances  lor  cure 
in  psychiatric  cases  are  good,  at  least 

3  to  1. 

Such  cures  can  be  achieved,  however, 
only  if  suflBcient  neuropsychiatric  hos- 
pital facilities  for  veterans  are  made 
available  in  the  United  States.  The  duty 
of  Congress  is  to  assure  that  these  men 
are  given  the  best  treatment  possible. 
We  must  see  that  the  Nation-wide 
neuropsychiatric  hospital  program  is 
carried  on  without  delay. 

As  the  only  California  Member  serving 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  the  early 
construction  of  two  such  hospitals  al- 
ready authorized  for  my  SUte— one  in 


San  Francisco,  the  other  in  the  Lcm 
Angeles  area. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the 
Chronicle  describing  the  interview  with 
Dr.  Bowman: 

Psychiatric  Casualths — UC  Expert  Rxfosts 
Faixlt  High  Rati  ik  KoanAM  Waa 

A  top  psychlatrUt  Just  back  from  the  Par 
East  yesterday  reported  the  Korean  war  U 
a  tough  one — on  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  our  lighting  men. 

The  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Karl  Murdock  Bow- 
man, of  the  University  of  California,  warned 
that  the  special  conditions  of  the  Korean 
fighting  might  result  in  a  fairly  hlsh  rate 
of  mental  breakdown  among  the  first  troopa 
In  action. 

He  did  not  define  fairly  high  rate. 

But  he  added  the  reassuring  wc«-d:  The 
changes  of  a  cure  In  psyiaiairic  cases  are 
good — at  least  3  to  1. 

TOUGHER  THAW  AN710 

Dr.  Bowman  said  psychiatric  casualties 
from  Korean  battle  fronts  even  Included 
quite  a  number  of  tough  combat  veterans 
who  fought  through  the  last  war  without 
a  breakdown.  'Every  one  of  these  insisted 
that  what  they'd  hit  In  Korea  was  tougher 
than  anything  they  d  ever  seen  on  the  Nor- 
mandy or  Anzlo  or  Pacific  beaches."  he  ex- 
plained. 

Dr  Bowman  Is  medical  superintendent  cf 
the  university's  Langley  Porter  Clinic  here. 
He  toured  military  hospitals  In  Jaftan  and 
Okinawa  as  a  consultant  to  the  Army's  Bur- 
geon General. 

•Tlie  men  I  saw."  he  related,  "had  been 
fighting  a  retreating  war  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  under  horrible  climatic  con- 
ditions, 

"They  had  a  hard  time  knowing  who  were 
friends  and  who  were  foes,  and  they  knew 
the  enemy  was  constantly  infiltrating.  They 
had  not  expected  the  North  Koreans  to  be 
so  well  trained  and  equipped. 

•One  would  expect  a  fairly  high  rate  of 
psychiatric  casualties  under  such  conditions 
In  those  first  troops  thrown  over  there." 

TTPICAL   CAEX 

One  of  the  typical  mental  cases  he  cited 
from  the  early  Korean  fighting  was  that  c^ 
a  sergeant,  26,  a  Luzon  combat  veteran, 
who  had  never  even  been  nervous  'before. 

The  sergeant  lasted  only  7  days  at  the 
Korean  front.  He  told  Dr.  Bowman  later: 
•  It  was  all  mixed  up.  Every  day  wed  hold, 
and  then  get  out  as  best  we  could.  They'd 
keep  coming  In  behind  us.  and  we  couldnt 
get  out.  but  we  got  out." 

He  broke  under  sustained,  heavy,  close- 
range  artillery  fire.  "He  was  suffering  from 
typical  battle  dreams  when  I  saw  him."  Dr. 
Bowman  said,  "but  was  responding  to  rest 
and  treatment.  He  is  probably  back  at  the 
front  by  now." 


TniKtB't  China  Policy  Caused 
K(N%aB  War 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMIFH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  19S0 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  my  conclusions  as  to  why  Tru- 
man's China  policy  caused  the  ILorean 

■war! 

The  Truman-Acheson  policy  in  China 
Is  responsible  for  the  tragic  war  in  Ko- 
rea.  This  policy  encouraged  the  Chineae 
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Cctnxr:  Ar.i<  .^  and  when  Xhe  NatkmalisX 
Gcverr_~t :-'.  f(-d  to  Pcrtncssa.  \bt  TitAl 
interr^:^  cl  :h?  Um;«l  Staves  m  the 
PacifK  became  prrcanous 

Hcr^  ar^  U:e  fact*  relatinji  to  th€  sit- 
uaoon  thAt  has  mvoirpd  us  m  a  war 
IjBM  miles  frcm  h  >aje  and  is  tafcine  the 
^  (.Itousancis  ci  cur  sens  and  bU- 

of  Mten: 

Ftrxt.  Piesitlmi  Tnwian  sent  General 
^.,»K«n  to  C3iu>»  vith  orders  to  fcrre 
tte  f^if"—  QogaBumiits  toto  the  Na- 
tionalist CabiTie.  This  vas  the  sanne 
appeasement  pojcy  advocated  by  tiie 
Democntic  admimstrauan  in  Poland 
lofl  >  i?-.'.  Bcuh  ihe-e  covem- 
ere  f.rjilly  taXen  over  ty  the 
CcnununiSts- 

Second.  General  MarsfcAll  did  not  stic- 
eeed  m  fcis  eficn  but  he  took  other  sieps 
tbat  lei  to  ihe  fall  of  the  regular  O.ine.  e 
zoTemmen:   ty  denjr.ng  eccncmic  and 

miiilary  ^^ 

Ttard.  Urtcer  ?v.ch  thre^Ls  arsd  pres- 
sure truces  Tere  orou^hi  et>-Ui  between 
tbe  fighuns  forces  cf  the  Communists 
r.nd  the  re-suiar  eovemment  of  China. 
Elach  t-se  the  Eoremment  was  -Beak- 
ened.  At  one  pomt  the  Nauonalists 
agreed  to  azid  did  reduce  Jts  Army  from 
151  divisions  to  57  with  the  specific  un- 
derstanding uiat  the  Communists  would 
reduce  their  arciy  loc  Bu:  the  Reds 
made  no  reduction  in  their  forces 

Fourth.  Gateways  tj  Manchuna  and 
Mongolia  were  ^ranted  to  the  Chinese 
Cotmnumsts  under  pressure  from  Mar- 
shall upon  the  pretext  that  it  would 
promote  mecLauon.  This  was  a  fatal 
move  and  led  directly  to  the  downfall  of 
Chiang  Ka:-shek— our  ally 

PVfth.  The  Indefensible  Tniman- 
Acheson  policy  in  China  started  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  thousands  of  American 
boys  w;il  pay  with  their  hves  for  this 
blunder  Biilions  of  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  fight  a  war  that 
must  be  won. 

Sixth  Secretary  Achescn,  the  real  in- 
sugator  of  the  China  policy,  still  remains 
to  direct  our  foreign  pohcy.  aided  by 
Lattmiore.  Jessup.  Bervice.  and  many 
other  pro-Rus.«ian  appealers.  This  u  an 
insult  to  cur  people. 


The  Liberals 
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KON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  uicHicAn 
tH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.££SNTATIVE3 

Tuesdaf.  Septrmbrr  19.  19S0 

Mr.  HOFFMANN  tl  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker.  a&  an  old-la^hiooed  conserva- 
tive. With  faun  in  our  (orm  of  gov»Tn- 
ment.  our  way  of  doing  Ihinva.  I  have 
.«cme times  wondtred  whether  those  In 
Con*:ress  who  boast  of  being  liberals,  of 
ridlctilin«  these  of  u<  uho  do  not  wish 
to  swallow  without  tii^xLiion  their  eco- 
nomic DOStniMS.  will  ever  realiz**  lliat  it 
may  be  thaPcongre— mnat  coBunittees 
and  executive  axendee  are  sOektnx  their 
ofBclAl  noses  into  thin,^  about  which 
they  know  little,  and  ihat  seme  of  their 
Ubermllsm  may  be  hormfuL 


toof 


My  doubt   that  Uberal  remedies  and 

prcrfTams  will  scire  all  our  troubles  is 
increased  by  the  foUowing  article  from 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  October : 
Drror»— To  Dtotia 
(By  Sfnjaa'.ln  F  P»lrlMB> 
»T  I  hep*  to  p«t  fcaik  tc  Pittsburgh 
tc  And  cut  what's  happxjr.ed 
to  tlM  Steel  business  But  the  past  few 
Tr»A"**>«  I  Ixare  beer.  sp*cta.llring  In  Washing- 
ton U»T«tiKattons  of  big  business,  and 
Wa&Mngton  ha*  r«rtatnly  been  Bpeclalizltig 
m  me.  Ttom  the  Ume  thf  United  States 
ete«l  Corp.  Wis  or^rsjiL--!  50  ^jears  ago  it 
^mm  ^yf.yf^  subjected  to  atmost  constant  in- 
by  varlcus  agencle*  of  the  G.v- 
it,  axkd  for  the  past  10  year*  I  myself 
bavs  tiffTi  on  the  bu6lne«s  end  cf  ir.os".  of 
tlMae  iaresticaaani  I  have  been  through 
to  many  iiiiig.i*"i<oTnl  inquisitions  that  no 
s«lf-r«pectim  skeleton  would  hide  In  my 
c-ceet  on  a  bet. 

I  am  not  an  alarmlrt.  yet  I  am  gravely 
dMortad  by  vbat  I  hare  aeen.  In  my 
ofitntae.  our  American  cooDOOilc  system  Is 
in  deadly  peril  today— from  self-styled 
friends  In  Wa&btttgtan  who  would  literally 
hac*  it  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  saving  its 
immortal  soul.  If  these  misguided  planners 
and  pcUtlcally  ambltlouB  ofllcehclder*  have 
Ibeir  way.  three  of  our  most  preclcua  llber- 
Uc* — fi«e<iom  at  opportunity,  freedom  of 
initiative,  and  freedom  of  enterprise — will 
vanish  from  tine  earth 

Tbeae  self-appointed  savlon  of  our  na- 
tional welfare  seem  always  to  miss  the  point: 
Tliat  OUT  Asicrtcan  svslem  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  is  the  only  one  left  In  the 
wcrld  tiiat  is  not  controlled  l>y  power- 
hungry  pcllticiana  aad  that  once  the  dead 
hand  of  pchtics  gets  Its  convtilslve  grip  on 
Americas  busioeaa  ar-.d  industry  free  ccm- 
petitirn  wll!  be  strangled  and  our  economic 
system  will  be  no  different  from  tiicse  which 
are  cnimblini;  in  Europe. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  neTfr  kncrwingly  travel  that  road  to  eco- 
nomic disaster  Tbey  hKve  built  the  moat 
znagnificiect  mduvrrial  machine  this  world 
lias  ever  seen  and  they  arc  certainly  not 
gcing  to  wreck  It  that  way  as  long  a*  the 
read  is  clearly  marked  by  sl^posts  which 
honestly  reveal  Its  destination  But  In 
Washlnrton  today  there  are  theorists  and 
bureaacrau  who  are  trying  to  take  down  the 
honest  KUldeposta  and  put  up  another  read- 
ing   "Deitiur — lu  Utopia." 

Tbc  most  dangerous  deception  which  hxLB 
b^en  practiced  upon  us  is  the  fallacy  that  our 
whole  economy  can  l>e  divided  into  two  jwrts 
labeled  blf  and  little  bualners  Berauae  some 
statistician  has  drawn  an  Ima^uary  line  be- 
tween companies  employing  more  or  if^a 
thai:  500  persona,  we  arpue  about  big  bxial- 
nesa  and  little  buslncM  aa  though  they  were 
two  hostile  armlca  warring  against  each 
otner. 

H<  Ti  'Illy  that  concept  la  If  we  stop  to 
an.iiyze  it  There  are  some  4.000  000  indi- 
vidual business  units  In  this  country,  big 
and  little,  and  they  all  form  one  great  In- 
t<-rdependent  industrial  machine  Never  has 
the  complete  Interdependence  of  big  and  lit- 
tle busineas  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  as 
during  World  War  II.  wiien  IhU  great  Indus- 
trial machine  shattered  all  records  It  ttxik 
a  big  company  to  deliver  a  flnt.^hed  B-2S. 
but  It  took  hundreds  of  ccmpanles  of  every 
conceivable  size  to  make  all  the  parts  and 
materlaU  that  went  Into  it  Which  did  the 
roost  Imprrt-iant  part  of  the  Job?  You  might 
as  well  ask  which  soldier  won  the  war  When 
the  sbcxjtliig  was  over  we  fuund  that,  al- 
though 75  percent  of  the  prime  contracts  had 
gone — of  necessity — to  the  100  largest  manu- 
facfjrlng  companies  In  the  land  It  wu  Utile 
buslneas  that  scored  the  greatest  increase  In 
•alas.  In  profits  and  in  assets. 

Ths  second  fraud  that  the  Jugglers  would 
perpetrate  U{>on  ua  is  ths  Signpost  tl.ey  call 


monoprlv  Properly  employed,  monopoly  U 
a  useful' word,  meanuig  the  exact  opposite 
of  competition.  But  our  Jugglers  use  the 
word  as  an  epithet  which  they  hurl  with 
abandon  at  any  larsre  and  successful  enter- 
pnse  Ihev  may  h<  pe  to  move  in  on. 

Some  of  our  Washinjnon  critics  insist  that 
there  is  no  competition  In  the  steel  Industry. 
ApparenUv  thev  never  heard  of  Bethlehem — 
cr  a  couple  of  hundred  other  competitors  of 
ours  who  are  doing  very  nicely,  thani  ycu. 
Sometimes  I  wish  these  critics  could  Join  cnr 
sales  force  for  a  few  weeks  and  trv  to  sell 
a  little  steel.  I  think  they  would  find  out 
what  crmpetltion  really  is. 

With  Icmc.  thev  declare  that  it  is  the  right 
cf  anv  man  to  try  to  establish  himself  in  any 
business  he  wants -even  the  stoel  business. 
And  lliat  is  true  But  then  they  Insist  that 
he  cant  make  steel  because  "the  monopoly" 
wont  let  him.  And  that  is  utterly,  ridicu- 
lously false. 

It  isnt  "mouopoly  power"  that  keej)6  any 
small- bualneaa  man  from  making  steel  today 
It  IS  a  matter  of  money.  A  ola&t  furuace 
alone  will  cost  him  about  $12,000,000.  and 
when  he  gets  his  coke  ovens,  open  hearths. 
ml!ls.  power  and  fuel  lines  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  he  might  start  turning  out  hot- 
rolled  bars  for  an  Investment  of  $50,000,000 
or  so.  If  he  wants  to  maire  light  plates  and 
cold-reduced  aheets.  his  plant  will  coet  him 
something  over  1200.000.000.  Any  business- 
man who  has  that  kind  of  money  is  not 
•small." 

But  Jtist  because  a  small-business  man  may 
net  be  able  to  go  Into  the  buslnes*  of  making 
8  ?el.  that  does  not  mean  he  cannot  go  into 
the  steel  bufinesa.  He  caji  set  himself  up  In 
the  business  of  fabricating  steel  for  a  rela- 
tively small  capital  Investment,  turning  out 
one  or  more  of  thousands  of  useful,  profitable 
products. 

Thlrty-tliree  years  ago.  it  la  true  there  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  estabilsbments  making 
steel  as  there  are  now  But  today  there  are 
13.000  more  establl.'^hment.s  fabricating  it. 
Pot  every  steel-making  company  that  haa 
disappeared,  CO  new  metal-fabrlcatlng  plants 
have  been  successfully  established  And  for 
every  wage  earner  who  had  a  Job  In  the 
industry  S3  years  ago,  three  are  employed 
today     Is  that  tiad? 

Let's  look  at  another  trick  word  the  jug- 
glers have  been  palmlnp  off  on  us — "giant- 
ism "  Nobody  loves  a  plant.  From  early 
childhood  we  have  thcught  of  giants  as 
monstrous,  wicked,  blfx<!thirsty  creatures. 
So  naturally  a  plant  ccrporatlon  must  be 
evil.    But  what  are  the  facts? 

According  to  the  Governments  latest 
count  tliere  are  nearly  7.500  big  companies  in 
America  today.  A  century  ago  there  were 
n^.ne.  But  for  every  company  that  has  gruwn 
big  in  this  country  during  the  past  100  years. 
440  healthy  new  enterprises  have  been  bom. 
That  didnt  Just  happen  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  giants,  most  of 
these  small  establishments  could  never  have 
existed  at  all  and  cculd  not  tc<lay  survive 

The  size  of  any  company  depends  upon  the 
product  which  it  intends  to  manufacture — 
upon  the  amount  of  money  It  takes  to  buy 
the  plants,  machines,  and  tools  necessary  to 
manufacture  that  product  efBclently  and 
competitively.  From  that  point  on  the 
growth  of  the  company  depends  en  Its  cus- 
toipaers  If  they  like  the  product  and  want 
to  buy  more  of  it.  the  company  will  have 
to  expand  in  order  to  meet  their  demands 
8o  when  our  Washington  theorists  attempt 
to  place  an  arbluary  Umit  on  size  they  are 
saying  in  eJect  that  certain  producU  shall 
not  be  manufjictured  at  all — except,  perhaps, 
by  the  Government,  And  when  they  try  to 
put  a  limit  on  growth  they  are  denying  to 
the  American  people  the  right  to  buy  as 
much  as  they  wuni  of  a  particular  company's 
product. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  treci.h?rcus  slgn- 
Pw^t   which  seriously   menacas  us  all.      1n« 
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Jugglers  call  it  concentration.  It  is  based 
on  the  fallacy  that  there  is  something  evU 
and  dangerous  about  the  fact  that  a  limited 
number  of  companies  do  40  or  60  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  business  in  their  particular  In- 
dustry. 

Well,  of  course  they  do — and  they  always 
will  as  long  as  free  and  honest  competition 
exists  in  our  American  economy.  For  con- 
centration is  the  result  of  competition. 
Any  time  you  see  an  Industry  where  every- 
body has  come  out  even,  you  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  boys  got  together  In  the 
backroom  and  Indulged  In  a  little  high- 
handed conspiracy,  known  as  the  fix 

Our  Inquisitors  in  Washington  insist  that 
concentration  is  especially  marked  in  the 
steel  industry.     I  think  the  facts  will  amaze 

you. 

The  Census  Biueau  recently  completed  a 
count  of  more  than  400  Ame.'lcan  Industries, 
and  reported  on  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  each.  The  report  on  steelworks  and 
rolling  mills  shows  that  this  Industry  stands 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fourth  on  the  list. 
So  if  they  are  feoing  to  break  up  every  In- 
dustry which  is  as  highly  concentrated  as 
the  steel  industry,  nearly  half  of  the  units 
In  our  American  industrial  machine  will  t>e 
torn  apart. 

What  are  some  of  thest-  industries  where 
the  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  few  is  so  great  as  to  menace  our  na- 
tional welfare?  You'd  never  guess.  There 
is  the  pretzel  industry  for  one.  And  the 
candlemakers.  Then  there  are  straw  hats 
and  streetcars,  breakfast  foods  and  chewing 
tobacco,  wallpaper  and  cigar  t>oxes.  lead 
pencils  and  pianos,  window  shades  and 
garters. 

I  wonder  If  it  isn't  time  to  have  an  en- 
tirely new  congressional  investigation — one 
that  will  hale  before  it  all  the  Government 
agencies  and  congressional  investigating 
committees  which  seem  to  be  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  finest  and  the  only  successful  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  world  today,  and  find 
out  Just  what  public  Interest  they  are 
serving. 

In  short.  I  wonder  if  it  Un't  time  to  get 
back  on  our  highway  to  progress  and  growth 
and  production,  before  we  get  mired  and  lost 
forever  on  a  detour  to  Utopia. 


The  Panama  Canal  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1950 

Mr.  FUGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
1949  I  was  designated  by  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  a  special  sub- 
committee under  House  Resolution  44. 
Eighty-flrst  Congress,  to  investigate  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Since  then  I  have  visited  the 
Isthmus  and.studied  many  angles  of  this 
complicated  subject. 

The  di.?tinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  Hon.  Cl.^rk  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Texas,  in  an  extension  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  25.  1949.  made  a  notable  contri- 
bution toward  securing  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  in  the  form  of 
a  biblio.;raphv  on  "The  liilhmian  Canal 
Policy  of  the  United  States.'  In  subse- 
quent issues  of  the  Record,  many  in- 
formativo  papers  have  been  published. 


notably  by  the  late  Representative 
Bland,  concerning  the  general  Isthmian 
Canal  background,  and  by  Representa- 
tive Thomas  E.  Martin  relative  to  the 
national  defense  angles. 

Another  timely  contribution  is  an  edi- 
torial in  the  September  1950  issue  of  the 
National  Bulletin  of  the  MiUtary  Order 
of  the  World  Wars  vi-ith  which  I  am  in 
hearty  accord.  Especially  do  I  com- 
mend its  suggestion  for  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
studying  the  entire  subject  of  Isthmian 
waterways,  including  the  matter  of  in- 
creased capacity  and  operational  effi- 
ciency of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  text 
follows : 

The  Panama  Canal  Qttestion 
Time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a  de- 
cision must  be  reached  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Canal  and  iu  capacity.  This  major  Issue 
is  now  before  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  new  organizational  and  toll  aspects  of 
this  problem  are  covered  in  a  communication 
from  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  31,  1950 
(H.  Doc.  No.  460.  81st  Cong.).  With  these 
questions  settled,  the  way  will  be  cleared  for 
consideration  of  the  more  basic  question  of 
the  tvpe  of  the  future  canal. 

The  plan  of  the  existing  Canal  was  con- 
ceived in  the  heated  controversy  regarding 
two  diametrically  opposed  ideas:  a  high- 
level  lake  type  of  canal,  and  a  canal  at  sea 
level.  Both  types  require  locks  and  other 
ma 'or  structures. 

The  decision  for  the  present  Canal  was 
brought  about  In  1906  mainly  tlirough  the 
efforts  of  the  late  John  F.  Stevens,  the  great 
railroad  engineer  who.  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Istiimlan  Canal  Commission,  developed 
the  basic  canal  plan  and  organized  the  trans- 
portation systems  and  construction  forces 
to  build  It.'  Though  his  primary  reasoning 
was  based  on  engineering  and  economics,  he 
clearly  foresaw  the  navigational  advantages 
of  a  canal  formed  by  lakes  as  compared  to  one 
at  sea  level  with  its  greater  length  of 
restricted  channel. 

The  present  Canal  discussions  now  oc- 
curring in  Congress  are  the  result  of  reoort 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  under 
aiithorltv  of  Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  directing  an  investigation  of  the 
means  of  lncr?asing  the  capacity  and  se- 
curity of  the  Canal  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  the  Interoceanic  commerce  and  of  na- 
tional defense. 

As  w;is  pointed  out  in  a  notable  address  by 
former  Representative  Willis  W.  Bradley- 
published  in  the  CoNCSFSSioNAL  Recore  of 
April  21.  1948— under  the  title.  "What  of  the 
Panama  Canal?"  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
approved  December  28.  1945.  was  secured  by 
the  proponents  of  the  sea-level  type  of  canal 
after  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  law  served  to  resurrect  the  1906  con- 
troversv  'vith  a  rehashing  of  most  of  the  old 
arguments  under  title  of  relative  security 
Instead  of  relative  vulnerability.  Either  type 
Is  vulnerable  to  atomic  bombs. 

Though  there  are  many  aspects  of  the 
sea-level  proposal,  the  one  challenged  most 
vigorously  by  independent  authorities  of  out- 
standing' ability  and  experience.  Is  the 
Initlaliv  estimated  cost  of  the  sen-level  proj- 
ect—$2  483,000.000.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  Independent  engineers,  has  t>een 
grossly  underestimated.  Another  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  leading  atomic-warfare  authori- 
ties that  any  canal,  regardless  of  type,  would 
be  critically  vulnerable  beyond  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  prompt  restoration. 

An  oversl3ht  of  the  sea-level  investigators 
was  their  failure  to  consider  the  treaty  ques- 
tion. As  proposed,  the  sea-level  canal  has 
different  allnement  from  the  existing  canal. 


An  entirely  new  treaty  would  have  to  b* 
negotiated  with  Panama.  What  such  a 
covenant  would  cost  In  the  form  of  a  vart 
Indemnity  and  greatly  Increased  annuity,  no 
one  can  state. 

The  very  practical  proposal  whlcb  makes 
clear  what  the  Ute  Jcrfin  F.  Stevens  described 
as  the  "confusion  of  Ideas"  concerning  tb* 
Canal,  is  the  terminal-lake  plan  developed  In 
1942  and  1943  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  Du  Val.  United 
States  Navy,  while  be  was  captain  of  tbe  port 
at  Balboa,  in  charge  of  marine  operations  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal. 

This  plan  Is  an  tirgently  needed  opera- 
tional Improvement  of  the  exlstmg  lake-type 
waterway.  Its  main  features  are:  (1)  Tbe 
removal  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  thereby 
eliminating  the  time  of  locking  and  the 
many  accidents  that  occur  there  on  entering 
and  leaving;  (2)  the  construction  of  all 
Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflores;  (3)  the  fcoTna- 
tlon  of  a  summit-level  lake  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Canal  to  match  tbe  Gatun  Lake 
anchorage  now  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This 
would  give  a  reservoir  for  transit  traffic  on 
the  Pacific  side,  and  remove  the  bottleneck 
at  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

The  cost  of  this  plan  would,  in  tbe  opinion 
of  Independent  engineers,  be  less  than  $750.- 
000,000 — only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
other.  Its  additional  operational  security  is 
obvious.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
terminal -lake  plan  was  not  presented  as  a 
new  Idea.  It  dates  back  to  W.  L.  Sibert.  Wil- 
liam Gerlg.  John  F.  Stevens,  and  even  to 
Godln  de  Leplnay  In  1879. 

In  much  of  the  propaganda  for  the  sea- 
level  movement  there  has  been  more  heat 
than  light.  As  Indicated  by  Hon.  T.  K. 
Maktu*  In  the  CoKcaEssioNAL  Recced  of  July 
13.  1950,  certain  powerful  Interests  In  tbe 
country — manufacturers  of  earth-moving 
machinery,  dredging,  contracting,  and  cer- 
tain civil  engineers  associated  with  them, 
both  civilian  and  miUtary — have  engaged  In 
a  strong  drive  to  secure  authorization  for  a 
sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  Such  interest* 
are  not  proper  ones  to  make  the  decision  in 
an  Issue  so  vital  to  our  national  aecurlty.  our 
economy,  and  our  merchant  marine,  whlcb 
would  have  to  pay  transit  toll*  that  meas- 
urably refiect  the  costs  of  construction. 

The  best  way  to  handle  the  vital  Issue  is 
by  means  of  a  broadly  based  and  completely 
Independent  Interoceanic  Canals  Commia- 
slon. 


A  Boy  Died  Last  Nifkt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  OAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  which  re- 
quires total  mobilization  of  our  military 
and  economic  forces.  The  Congress  has 
appropriated  more  than  $60,000,000,000, 
and  it  is  likely  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
one-fourth  that  amount.  Legislation  is 
being  approved  to  increase  taxes  on  cor- 
porations and  individuals  by  about 
$5.000.000.000— but  that  is  not  adequate 
at  a  time  when  Federal  expenses  and 
national  income  are  at  peacetime  peaks. 
When  the  manpower  of  our  Nation  is 
being  drafted,  all  Americans  should  hz 
called  upon  to  support  preparedness,  and 
all  profiteering  should  be  outlawed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Eeccrd,    an    editorial    on    this   subject 
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written  by  John  B  Coo\.  editor  of  the 
Burley  (Idaho)  Bulletin,  ard  published 
in  that  nrvapaper  on  September  12. 
ISSO. 

There  teing  no  objecUon.  the  editorial 
WHS  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

A  BoT  Dixs  LjlST  Micht 
A  txiy  died  iMt  nlslit.     He  (Sled  In  tbe 
OHMl  oa  a  nin-«««p(  Konui  rMgc.  tn  the 
MRlfyUac  bl^ctww.     Wb«n  he  died  he  ws 

^y^r<i^  and  «£»»!.  He  fell  forrard  on  hts 
fae*  tn  a  pool  <tf  rainwater  and  with  his  Ian 
tonath  be  moaned:  "Help  me.  Ma.  help 
me.**  And  there  was  no  <mm  to  hear  him 
rxcept  his  God. 

Who  waa  this  boy?  Whokncws?  He  might 
hare  been  your  aslshbor^  boy.  the  one  wbo 
used  to  tnlUU*  fou  alznast  to  dlstracucn 
with  hu  moAcvicM  *nkct  rod*  Or  he  might 
have  been  tbe  kid  you  used  to  watch  on  the 
football  field.  Or  be  might  bare  txen  the 
tau  awkward  youBSBtor  wbo.  a  abort  year 
tgo.  \ued  to  call  to  taike  your  Tcvely  daughter 
to  the  movies  en  Saturday  ulghu  Who  ba 
•Ksji  doe&nt  matter  ao  much  now.  What 
m«ktters  nov  i&  tnat  be  la  lying  out  In  tbe 
stlnaing  Korean  mud  and  the  pool  of  rain- 
water Is  stained  with  his  young  blood. 

tfcTiat  d;d  the  bey  look  Uke^  Why.  like  a 
nulUcn  or  so  other  foun^  American*.  He  was 
b-onO  and  lanky  aad  quick  with  a  grvn  and 
a  wisecrack.  He  waa  20  years  eld  and  hu 
cheeks  hsd  orJj  rec^^nily  Jelt  a  raaor  He  had 
bi«  hands  and  big  tee;  and  in  his  weelu  ol 
training  he  had  tad  the  usual  irouhie  keep- 
ing in  Jtep  durvcg  ciose-order  dr.ll.  Arid  he 
had  gToU  eyes,  ice  blue  and  quick.  He  was 
a  gcod  man  on  a  nigbt  putxol  and  during 
2  moniha  m  Kcrea  he  had  learned  what  he 
had  to  learn. 

He  bad  learned  plentv  ahcut  night  h^ht- 
Ing  and  patrol  work.  Bui  who  can  avoid 
the  stealthy  ambusn  in  the  ram-dark?  And 
who  can  £tay  the  tiiast  ol  a  machuie  pa:ol 
at  close  range? 

And  so  a  boy  died  last  night  His  Ave  c«:  m- 
panions  on  patrol,  two  wounded,  cculd  not 
taring  fcim  In.  Tliey  U  send  me  ORO  t>oy« 
cot  this  morning.  Theyni  bring  him  in 
provided  they  can  get  to  him.  and  within 
2  weeks  or  so  tu  nexi  ol  kin  will  recene 
a  telt^ram      '•      •      *      regret   ic   iniorm  you 

th.^:  y-ur  sn  •  •  V  And  thea  well 
kr. -^w  who  :he  boy  was. 

A  boT  died  UkSt  nlghT  .Td  last  week  the 
President  of  tbe  United  Statea.  In  a  radio 
me£,sage  to  the  Nation,  ursred  cltiaena  to  re- 
frain from  h'0<arding  and  "scare  buying  and 
war  proAtaertng.  AJod  m  an  east  coact  city 
the  lioiMewlvee  f grmed  an  organisation  to 
fight  against  unwarranted  price  rlaaa  in  food 
and  clothing. 

And  In  an  Idaho  city  a  pound  of  coffee 
wLiicb  had  l>ecn  selling  t^yr  the  already  high 
price  at  78  cents  a  pound,  suddenly  jrraiped 
to  91  cenu. 

aad  m  Chicago  a  -.lie^l-car  dealer  tacked  en 
m  Muiket  rat^*  of  KS  per  car  on  «!1  his  cars. 

Ard  m  North  IJakct*  an  Implement  dealer 
went  ate>ui  qu.eiiy  '.•  ilin^;  !&i-mer»  that.  lor 
a  bonus  of  tZtjQ.  T.e  >  j'xlU  f;t'.  trietn  a  brand 
new  combuie.  oa*  which  would  list  out  the 
war  Li  K'^rea. 

And  In  a  Western  State  a  yoOBg  man  who 
hed  alrradv  t^ken  bta  pfcyilcal  aMailnatlon 
for  serrtee  tn  the  Army  had  a  loog  talk  with 
hu  father's  Ir.en<l  who  )UM  ti»cl'*rntalJy 
happens  to  be  a  Unitrd  lutai  BniAlar.  and 
juat  cuiocidentaUy  i.,jc  young  amn  wia  gnuit- 
ed  a  dcfermcnk.. 

And  in  New  Tork  State  a  tire  dealer  wbo 
bad  been  quietly  buyirf  up  eirfrj  ttrt  b« 
could  lay  bands  on.  made  womt  (ttaawt  Citti 
on  many  of  bis  cuKaoMrs!  *Xoafe.  Oaerpt.  f 
can  get  you  two  aaU  of  gjg  by  le's  riitht 
now.  Tbayll  ccat  you  a  in<l«  more  than  they 
waaiA  b«««  lam.  week  but  i<ju  know  bow  it 
to."  Aod  Oaorge.  «^■;  ncade  two  aeu  ot 
tir^m  like  he  nce-J*  .other  bawd,  bought 
them. 


And  a  woman  In  Oeorcta  looked  through 
her  lingerie  chest  and  fciuid  to  her  amaze- 
ment that  ahe  has  41  pairs  ol  Dylon5.  still 
in  the  cellophane  wrappers 

And  on  Labor  Day  the  Nation  closed  Its 
fbcpa  and  factories  and  labor  le.tders  made 
pretty  ■petchw  about  how  our  brave  boys 
oa  the  firing  line  ci^uld  be  sure  labor  would 
OMiae  every  sacrltlce  necessary  to  see  that 
tike  tools  of  war  were  at  hand.  And  in 
Washington  Uie  pre.--ident  of  the  APL  de- 
manded that  v^^>i  >  '^e  allowed  to  rise  a 
little  before  a  Gv^vernment  freeze  U  put 
on. 

And  on  a  muddy  Korean  ridge  a  blond 
American  boy  died  Ih^x.  night. 


Vetetans  of  the  Eighth  War 


Let's  Do  Right  by  the  Boys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  9CUTH   CAJtOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRES5:NTATI\'ES 

Tuesdaif.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  attached 
hereto  is  an  excerpt  from  the  CUpsheet 
of  September  11,  1950,  on  the  quesUon 
of  beer  for  otir  Ughtint;  men: 

Lrr  s  Do  Richt  bt  thk  Bots 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  fighting  money 
and  we  are  going  to  spend  more,  all  t>ecauM 
if  our  stupid  failure,  years  ago,  to  recog- 
nize the  essential  character  of  communism. 
Now  we  are  calling  many  thousands  of 
young  men  Into  the  armed  services  aiid  even 
talking  abcut  universal  militiirv  training  for 
youth.  One  of  the  great  blessings  of  get- 
tli;g  away  from  Europe,  was  leaving  behind 
just  this  sort  of  thing,  and  new  here  It  is 
caxaping  on  our  dtxirstep  ui  this  "brave  new 
world.  ■ 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  sell- 
ing alcoholic  beverages  on  military  reserva- 
tions, whif'h  IS  suicUy  Illegal,  and  it  also 
brines  up  the  question  of  selling  beverages 
tu  n.en  in  the  Armed  Forces  when  they  are 
off  the  miUtary  reservations.  To  see  uni- 
formed men  in  the  dl&mal  beer  taverns,  be- 
lag  ogled  by  underfed  and  bedeviled  prosti- 
tutes, is  not  a  pleasant  sl^t  Are  we  doing 
everything  we  can  to  give  these  young  people 
in  service,  the  recreational  facilities  ui  which 
they  stand  in  such  great  need?  We  ask 
the  question,  and  we'll  answer  It:  We  are 
not. 

It  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  advo- 
cate the  iqx'nding  of  any  money  tbe  spend- 
ing of  which  can  by  any  po«sib:'lty,  be 
avoided,  but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
tbe  Congress  oURht  to  appropriate  whatever 
funds  are  needed,  to  provide  the  most  in- 
viting recreational  facilities  possible  on  mili- 
tary reservati  >n*.  wherever  practicable. 
These  fscilitiea  cughl  to  provide  txxiks.  cum- 
fortaole  chairs  and  lounger,  and  ab<jve  all, 
a  soda  louutain.  and  not  jiist  a  little  dinky 
oiie.  e.iher  It  ought  to  dispense  ham- 
burv'ers  and  frankfurters  and  ail  the  at- 
tractive drinks  of  a  typical  Americ.ui  st-da 
fountain,  not  Juai  twttled  pop,  and  IV  (  u/ht 
to  d.Apeiise  tiiem  at  c  wt.  In  war  areas,  we 
ougiit  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  clr- 
cuiiistances  We  uui{bt  nwt  to  dispense  beer 
of  any  aiohoiic  content  whatsoever,  here 
or  aljr.i«d  tor  one  reason — bectuee  the  law 
strictly  forbids  ii,  and  for  another  reason, 
bccauae  the  diapenaing  of  t)eer  to  the  armed 
services  during  the  last  war  made  lar^e 
Dumhers  of  alcoholics  who  are  now  quite  a 
prooienn  u>  tttm  Oovernment  as  well  as  to 
the  people  who  love  thcio  But  we  ought 
to  get  them  soft  drinks,  fruit  juice*— every- 
thing rctreabing  which  can  be  transported. 

And  (W)  hpre  (f^jes     SIOO  000  000  fur  sodas  !or 
the  b<.>3rs,  and  more,  ii   needed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  Ai.AEaMa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr  KILL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
KiccBD.  a  timely  and  interesting  edi- 
torial entitled  '•Veterans  of  the  Eighth 
War."  published  in  the  Montiromery 
(Ala.)   Advertiser  of  September  8.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vetqams  or  THE  Eighth  Was 

Getting  a  photographic  send-cfl  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Alabama  Journal  yesterday 
was  a  group  of  Montgomery  draftees  which 
Included  a  man  out  of  ovir  biulding.  H.  B. 
Eri  w:..  a  stereotyper.  and  Jack  Chambless, 
an  insurance  man. 

They  are  2  of  the  170.i500  draftees  that  will 
become  soldiers  by  the  end  ol  November. 
They  will  be  2  among  the  combined  Arm?d 
Ptwce  of  3,000.000  that  u  the  first  goal. 

By  the  time  the  westering  sun  went  down 
yesterday  and  left  a  dismal  autumn  rain  to 
its  own  devices  the.'e  Mf  nlgomery  men  had 
assumed  status  as  veterans  of  the  Republic  s 
eighth  war.     The  ll.^t  of  which  la: 

1776-83:  American  Revolution. 

1812-15:   War  of  1812. 

1846-48:   Mexican  War. 

1861-65:    Civil  War. 

1898-99:   Spanlsh-.^mertcan  War, 

1917-18:   World  War  I 

1941-46:   World  War  II, 

1950:   Korean  war 

It  happened  that  we  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Citizen -Soldier  Chambless  over  the  long 
Labor  Day  week  end,  and  we  got  to  reflecting 
on  his  status  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  were  veterans  of  the  first  seven 
wars. 

Young  Chambless  Is  to  his  contemporaries 
a  "character"— that  Is,  Jaunty,  a  wit,  smart. 
and  full  of  animal  spirits.  For  some  time 
now  he  has  been  waiting  for  his  call-up  day 
and  being  addressed  as  "soldier"  and  "colo- 
nel "  He  bad.  of  course,  been  discriminating 
against  sleep  when  It  conflicted  with  windio^ 
up  his  property  apprsising  and  pleasuring 
himself.  He  played  in  a  tennis  tournament, 
wore  a  loud  T-fhirt.  and  counted  the  ticks 
of  bis  expiring  time  as  a  clvUian. 

But  he  was  no  more  self -conscious  about 
his  departttre  than  were  some  of  his  younger 
frVends  who  were  going  ofX  to  school  H? 
was  surrounded  by  friends  who  had  l>eer. 
drafted  In  the  two  World  Wars  and  by  athrrs 
who  would  be  called  very  soon  His  going 
had  become  a  commonplace  experience. 

When  the  draftees  of  1941  and  194:2  were 
going  In.  the  Army  aid  lU  experiences  were 
legendary  and  unknown  save  t:  u'.  i.e 
musty  reminisccnses  cf  an  u;.^  v  v  .  :  ,.j 
goo*  In  1917,  But  all  draftees  tod.iy  know 
the  Army  intimately  through  the  testimony 
(  :  hundreds  who  so  recently  b.id  been  in  it. 
Chambless  will  hit  ramp  as  well  ver^d  in 
the  art  of  evading  latrine  duty  detail  as  any 
veteran  It  will  not  be  a  "new  '  experience 
to  today  s  draliees  as  It  was  to  those  lon^- 
spaced  Wars  I  and  II  Their  Army  sophuil- 
catlon,  their  sense  ul  the  Army  cUir.ate.  Is 
largely  formed  l>efore  they  enter  upon  the 
experience 

As  Chambless  was  having  bis  last  days  of 
Pompeii,  stoically  resigned  to  the  grinding 
boredom  of  Army  life,  we  got  to  thinking 
about  all  the  national  fuss-budgeting  over 
whether  the  American  Midler  known  »r.,.t 
he  s  h^^htlng  for  '  as  well  as  the  Oooks.     A 
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lot  of  that  discussion  has  been  stuff  and  non- 
sense, Sufflce  It  to  say  here,  Ciiambiess  and 
his  draftee  group  have  a  far  clearer  Idea  of 
why  they're  wearing  a  uniform  than  Wash- 
ington's men.  The  Idea  of  seeking  inde- 
pendence from  England  was  far  from  a  pre- 
war goal. 

It  will  never  be  said  of  the  present  Anny, 
as  Washington  disgustedly  said  of  his.  that 
they  were  so  lacking  In  patriotism  that  they 
did  not  deserve  victory. 

The  war  of  which  Chambless'  drafting  is 
nn  Incident  is  not  likely  to  result  in  an 
American  defeat  such  as  that  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Nor  Is  It  tarnished  with  the  aggressive. 
Imperialistic  taint  of  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish-American   Wars. 

The  present  Army  is  t>elng  marshalled  as 
no  other  American  Army  has  ever  been 
marshalled — to  act  under  the  banner  of  the 
United  Nations,  an  agency  to  abort  war. 

It  may  be  that  the  United  Nations  will  fail 
as  its  predecessors  have  failed.  But  certain 
it  is  that  for  2.000  years  and  more  mankind, 
sporadically  but  with  significant  presistence, 
has  sought  to  form  a  peace  agency  that  would 
outmode  war.  At  least.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  UN  represents  the  farthest  advance  yet 
In  man's  very  brief  civilized  history.  It  Is 
shallow  cynicism  to  suppose  that  since  na- 
tions have  always  made  war,  they  always  will. 


T^t  Genodde  CooTentiM  Sh«d<i  b« 
Ratiiied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,   August  29,   1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  probably  more  mistmderstanding 
about  the  Genocide  Convention,  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  than  any  other 
treaty  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  recent 
years.  The  objections  to  ratification  of 
the  convention  by  the  Umted  States  are 
generally  based  on  highly  technical,  le- 
gal, and  constitutional  grounds.  In  an 
effort  to  meet  these  objections,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  interna- 
tional organizations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  had  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  prepare  a  memorandum 
on  the  question.  I  feel  that  this  memo- 
randum amply  meets  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the 
United  States.  The  memorandum  fol- 
lows; 

I.  CowsxnuiiowAt  AsPWTis  or  th« 
Cowmrnow 

"The  Constitution  was  Intended  to  meet 
the  varying  crises  in  human  affairs  and  was 
adapted  for  aU  time  '  (Chief  Justice  MarshaU 
In  JTcCuiloc/i  v.  Maryland). 

The  general  position  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  regard  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion was  set  forth  in  the  Department's  letter 
to  the  President  which  accompanied  the 
Presidents  letter  uansmitting  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  on  June  16.  1049.  (Execu- 
tive O.  Slit  Cong.  Itt  sees.)  Tbe  Depart- 
ment's letter  recommended  that  tbe  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  convention,  without  reservation  but 
with  one  proposed  statement  of  utiderstaiMl- 
ing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phr«M  "respon. 
XCVI— App. 419 


siblUty    of   a   SUte"    In    article   IX   of    the 
convention. 

The  Department's  letter  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  formulation  of  this  convention 
and  in  particular  included  certain  Important 
statements  made  by  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative in  connection  with  several  provi- 
sions of  the  Instrument,  The  letter  did  not 
deal  with  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
convention,  although  it  was  based  upon  the 
implicit  assumption  that  the  convention 
represented  a  proper  exercise  of  the  Federal 
treaty  power  and  contained  nothing  therein 
in  violation  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, 

A.  czifZXAi.  coimTTtmowAi,  AtrrHoarrr  or  th« 

rrsxaAL  covntwunirr  to  nbgotiate  aicd  bk- 

coM*  fa«tt  to  the  siwocim  cowvnrnoK 

The  Genocide  Convention  involves  a  mat- 
ter within  the  present  coastltutlonal  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government,  and  does 
not  result  in  any  enlargement  of  that  Jtjrts- 
dicUon,  t>ecause  article  I,  section  8.  clause  10 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  ezprcasly 
authorizes   the    Congress — 

"To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations," 

Congress  could  therefore  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Genocide  Convention  define 
genocide  as  an  cflense  against  tbe  law  of 
nations  and  provide  for  its  punishment  by 
statute. 

1.    History  of  article  I.  section  8.  clause  10. 
Vnitea  States  Constitution 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  is  not 
as  well  known  as  some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions granting  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  It  has  seldom  been  used  and 
there  are  few  precedents  tmder  It,  It  Is, 
however,  one  of  the  notable  instances  where 
criminal  jurisdiction  has  l>«en  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federalist  throws  little  Ught  on  this 
clause.     In  No.  XLII.  Madison  observed: 

•The  power  to  define  and  ptmisb  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offenses  against  tbe  law  of  nations,  be- 
longs with  equal  propriety  to  the  general 
gcvemment.  and  is  still  a  greater  improve- 
ment on  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  These 
articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  case 
of  offenses  agrlnst  the  law  of  nnttons:  and 
consequently  leave  It  In  th«!  power  of  any 
indiscreet  member  to  embroU  the  confed- 
eracy with  foreign  nations." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were,  of 
course,  familiar  with  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England:  and  In 
volume  rv  of  that  work,  Blackstone  stated: 

"The  principal  offences  against  the  law 
of  nations  animadverted  on  such  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  England,  are  of  three 
kinds:  (I)  Violation  of  safe-conducts;  (2) 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors: 
and  (3)  piracy"  (fifteenth  ed.,  London.  18C9. 
p.  66). 

In  Resffublican  v,  De  Longehamps  (1  Dall. 
120  (1784) )  a  Pennsylvania  court  fined  and 
Imprisoned  an  indlvldtial  for  assatilting  the 
Secretary  of  the  French  Legation,  solely  on 
the  basis  that  such  conduct  violated  the  law 
of  natlcAs.  The  first  American  statuu  penal- 
izing assaulU  against  ambMsadars  was  en- 
acted In  1790. 

In  an  early  case  in  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court,  United  States  v.  Smith  (S 
Wheat.  158  (!§»)),  which  involved  piracy, 
Mr    Justice  Story  remarlted  (Ibid.,  p.  150): 

"Offenses,  too,  against  tbe  law  of  nations, 
cannot,  with  any  accuracy,  be  said  to  be 
completely  ascertained  and  defined  In  any 
public  cod*  recocnlsMl  by  tbe  common  con- 
sent  of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as 
weU  to  frtonles  on  the  high  seas  as  to  felonies 
against  tbe  law  of  nations,  there  U  a  peculiar 
fitness  to  giving  the  power  to  define  as  well 
aa  to  ptinlsh:  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 


reason  to  doubt  that  this  considerattoB  had 
very  great  weight  In  producing  the  phrase- 
ology (art.  I,  sec.  8,  clause  10)  in  question. " 

In  1887,  the  Supreme  Court  had  occarlon 
to  consider  article  I.  section  8.  clause  10  of 
the  Constitution,  In  a  case  In  which  the 
Court  sustained  the  constltutlcmallty  of  a 
4Pederal  statute  to  prevent  and  punlah  th« 
counterfeiting  within  the  United  States  of 
notes,  bonds,  and  sectuities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. In  that  case.  United  States  ▼. 
Arjorui  (120  U.  8.  479).  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Waite  made  the  foUowing  pertinent  observa- 
tions (ibid.,  p.  483) : 

"Cksngreas  has  the  power  to  make  all  law* 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  prt^Mr  to  carry 
into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  lart.'l.  sec.  8.  clause  18) :  and  the  Oor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  has  been 
vested  exclusively  with  the  power  at  repre- 
senting the  Nation  in  all  its  Intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  It  alone  can  Yegulate 
commertx  with  f(n«lgn  nations'  (art.  I.  sec.  8. 
clause  3 ) :  make  treaties  and  appoint  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls  (art,  II.  sec.  2,  clause  2) .  A  State  is 
expressly  prohibited  from  entering  Into  any 
'treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation'  (art.  I. 
sec.  10,  clause  1).  ThuK  all  otOeiml  Inter- 
course between  a  State  and  foreign  nations  Is 
prevented,  and  exclusive  authority  for  that 
porpoEe  given  to  the  United  States.  The 
National  Government  is  in  this  way  made 
responsible  to  foreign  nations  for  all  viola- 
tions by  the  United  States  of  their  mtema- 
tlonal  obligations,  and  becatise  of  this.  Con- 
gress is  expressly  atrthcriaed  to  define  and 
punish  •  •  •  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations'  (art,  I,  sec.  8.  clatise  10). 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Ex  parte  Quirin  (317  D.  8.  1  (1942) ), 
sustained  the  validity  of  trial  of  enemy 
agents  by  a  military  commission.  Bit.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  made  the  following  pertinent 
statement,  at  page  38: 

"By  the  Articles  of  War.  and  especiaUy 
article  15,  Congress  has  explicitly  provided, 
so  far  as  It  may  constitutionally  do  so.  that 
military  trlbimals  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  offenders  of  offenses  against  the  law  of 
war  in  appropriate  cases.  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  rules  for  the  gov«Timent  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  has  thus  exenrised  its 
authority  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  by  sanctioning, 
\nthln  constitutional  limitations,  the  JtHls- 
dictlon  of  mUltary  commissions  to  try  per- 
sons for  offenses  which,  acoording  to  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
more  particularly  the  law  ol  war,  are  cog- 
nizable by  such  tribunals." 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  authori- 
ties therefore  tlxat  the  Fedwal  power  to  de- 
fine and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations  is  a  general  power  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  required  by 
changing  times  and  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  some  qoarten 
that,  because  the  power  Is  set  forth  in  tbe 
Constitution  as  an  express  grant  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  Congress.  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  sphere  must  talte  the  form  at 
legislation  and  not  the  form  of  a  treaty.  Ob 
this  point.  Senator  Kellogg  (later  Secretary  of 
State)  once  remarked  that  stich  a  theory, 
"as  Hamilton  says,  wotald  practically  destroy 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Kellogg  continued  his  state- 
ment as  follows: 

"The  argument  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
treaties  In  this  cotmtry.  It  was  prwented 
wHh  great  ablUty  by  the  opponents  at  the 
Jay  treaty  and  overcome  by  the  able  states- 
men of  that  day.  foremost  among  whom  was 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

"From  that  day  to  the  present  Urns  tiM 
qtwstlon  has  been  freqtaently  raised  tn  eoo- 
nectkm  with  treaties  for  the  payment  of 
money,  regulating  commerce,  fixing  Import 
duties,  regtzlating  rights  of  tra<le  with  forelsn 
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countries,  nxlng  boundarlM.  and  ..irlous 
other  subject*,  the  objection  being  th«t  aa 
tbe  power  to  legislate  In  relation  to  these 
matters  was  In  the  entire  Congrees.  any 
treaty  made  by  the  President  and  the  Senate 
was  therefore  void  But  these  objections 
have  proved  unavailing  and  a  larire  numbor 
of  treaties  have  hop  mad*  and  ratined  by 
the  Senate  where  tatlstetkn  was  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  operation."  (Senate  de- 
bete  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  quoted  In 
V  Hackworth.  Digest  of  International  Law. 
p    12.) 

As  a  recent  Illustration,  the  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  a  naturalization  treaty  concluded  In 
1B08  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Sweden. 
In  the  case  of  Perkins  v  Elg  (301  U.  S.  325 
( 1939 )  ) .  and  ruled.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
spealiing  at  page  329: 

•'As  at  birth,  she  became  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States,  that  citizenship  must  be 
deemed  to  continue  unless  she  has  b^en  de- 
prived of  It  through  the  operation  of  a 
treaty  or  conpressloaal  enactment  or  by  her 
voluntary  action  In  conformity  with  appli- 
cable legal  principles." 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  treaty 
power  Is  concurrent  with  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Congress.  The  true  sigiiljcance 
of  a  specific  constitutional  grant  of  legisla- 
tive power  to  the  Congress  is  that  It  estab- 
lishes that  such  a  subject  Is  properly  one 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  action  either  by  Federal  statute 
or  treaty. 

2.  International  Icir  irffh  reopect  to  crimes 
In  determining  the  meaning  of  article  I. 
section  8.  claiise  10  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  International  law 
on  the  subject  of  crime.  As  Mr  Justice 
Story  remarfc?d  In  1820.  International  law  on 
this  subject  was  then  far  from  defined,  and. 
In  this  respect.  Is  stUl  quite  undeveloped. 

One  leading  authority  on  International  law 
has  defined  international  crimes  as  "crimes 
like  piracy  on  the  hl^  seas  or  slave  trade, 
which  either  every  state  can  punish  on 
seizure  of  the  criminals,  or  whatever  na- 
tionality they  may  be.  or  which  every  state 
has  by  the  law  of  nations  a  duty  to  prevent  " 
(I.  Oppenheim.  International  Law,  p.  246 
(3d   ed..   Roxburgh.    19201  » 

The  best  known  example  of  a  crime  under 
the  law  of  nations  Is  piracy,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  a  crime  on  the  basis  of  customary 
International  law.  Many  authorities  con- 
rider,  moreover,  that  as  a  result  of  various 
international  conventions  on  the  iubject, 
■lavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  crimes  under 
International  law  These  conventions  were 
inspired  Initially  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Which  condemiied  the  slave  trade.  The 
United  Stales  t>ecame  a  party  to  several  con- 
ventions on  the  subject;  the  General  Act 
of  the  Antl-S!avery  Conference  of  Brussels. 
1S90  (II.  Malloy  s  Treaties.  1964):  the  Ciii- 
ventlon  ct  St.  Germain  of  September  10.  lt)l» 
(IV.  U  S.  Treaties  (Trenwuhi  4849);  and 
the  Convention  to  Suppress  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Slavery  ol  Septeml)er  25,  1928  (IV.  i;.  S. 
Treaties  (Trenwith)  6022).  The  provisions 
of  khe  last-mentioned  convention  are  of  some 
mterest  In  this  connection.  The  conven- 
tion is  designed  not  only  to  suppress  ine 
Biave  trade,  but  "to  bring  about,  progres- 
sively and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  complete 
abolition  of  slavery  in  all  Its  fornru."  with- 
in the  territories  under  the  "sovereignty. 
Jurisdiction,  protection,  suzerainty  or  tute- 
lage" of  the  contracting  states  (art.  2).  The 
contracting  states  further  agreed  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  compulsory 
or  forced  labor  from  developing  Into  con- 
ditions analogous  to  slavery  (art  5).  More- 
over, article  6  provided  that  thoise  of  the 
contracllni?  states  "a-hos*,-  laws  do  not  at 
present  make  adequate"  provision  for  the 
punishment  of  infractions  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations enacted  with  a  view  to  giving  effect 
to  the  purposes  of  the  present  convention 
undertake  to  adopt  the  uecessury  measures 


In  order  that  severe  penalties  may  be  Im- 
pcMsed   in   respect   of  such   Infractions 

A  number  of  conventions  have  also  been 
adopted  <.n  other  subjects  such  as  the  white 
slave  trade,  trafflc  In  narcotic  drugs,  counter- 
felting,  injury  to  submarine  cables,  and  Il- 
legal traffic  m  arms;  and  the  various  type* 
of  conduct  at  which  these  respective  con- 
ventions are  aimed  are  also  sometimes  cate- 
gorised as  crimes  under  International  law. 

By  its  own  terms,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion sUtes  that  genocide  Is  a  crime  under 
international  law,  whether  committed  In 
time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war  ( art.  I ) .  The 
contracurg  pcu^ties  underUkc  to  jjrevent  and 
to  punl&h  ganoekto  by  article  I  and,  more 
speciacally.  undertake  by  article  V  to  enact 
the  necessary  le?islatlon  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  convention  and. 
in  particular,  to  provide  eSectlve  penalties 
for  persons  guilty  of  genocide. 

Thus  genocide  becomes  a  crime  under  in- 
ternational law.  and  consequently  a  matter 
falling  within  the  Federal  power  to  define 
and  punl&h  offenses  at,alnst  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

3.  Genocide  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  interna- 
t.onal  concern 

It  has  been  suggested  that  genocide  Is  not 
a  proper  subject  lor  an  international  con- 
vention l)ecause  It  Invades  the  Internal  Juris- 
diction of  states  vls-i-vis  their  nationals. 
It  Is  true  that  international  law  Is  normally 
concerned  only  with  relations  between  states 
and  does  not  Interest  itself  with  the  relations 
between  the  people  and  the  government  of  » 
state. 

Yet.  history  shows  that  there  have  been 
various  occasions  upon  which  the  Internal 
conditions  existing  within  a  given  state  have 
become  so  atrocious  and  shocking  to  the 
human  conscience  that  they  have  In  fact 
t>ecome  a  matter  of  International  concern. 

For  example.  In  1827,  England.  Prance,  and 
Russia  Intervened  with  armed  forces  in  the 
Greek  revolution  a.j:ainst  Turkey  to  end  the 
atrocities  taking  place  In  that  situation. 
Similarly.  Russia  declared  war  upon  Turkey 
In  1877  "to  alleviate  the  position  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula"  (procla- 
mation of  the  Czar.  12  24  April  1877).  In 
the  ensuing  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13.  1878, 
moreover.  Turkey  was  required  to  undertake 
to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of  Armenians 
who  remained  under  Turkish  Jurisdiction 
and  to  report  periodically  thereon  to  the 
other   contracting   states. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  long  history 
of  humanitarian  diplomacy  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  publicly  expressed  our  sympa- 
thies with  the  Orcfk  patriots  in  his  annual 
messftiies  of  1825  and  1827  President  Van 
Buren  Intervened  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  persecuted  Jews  In  1840: 
and.  a;,-alii  In  1872,  thU  Government  strongly 
remonstrated  alth  the  Turkish  Government 
as  to  persecution  of  Jews. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  United 
States  Intervention  in  Cuba  in  IGM.  which 
brought  on  the  Spanish-American  War.  was. 
In  the  language  of  the  Fifty-fHi-h  Congress, 
that— 

"The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have 
existed  for  more  than  3  ytars  In  the  island 
of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  Christian  civilization  •  •  •  can  no 
longer  be  endured"  (preamble.  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Apr.  20,   1898;   30  Stat.  738-739). 

Or.  in  the  words  of  President  McKlnley 
in  hu  special  message  of  April  11,  1898.  re- 
questing congressional  authorization  for  in- 
tervention In  Cuba: 

"In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  barbarities,  blood-ihed,  starva- 
tion, and  horrible  miseries  now  existing  there, 
and  which  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  stop  or  miti- 
gate. It  Is  no  answer  to  say  this  l.s  all  In 
another  country,  belonging  to  another  na- 


tion, and  is  therefore  none  of  our  busi- 
ness. It  is  specially  our  duty,  for  It  Is  right 
at  our  door"  (Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1898.  p    750  ) 

Again,  both  President  Harrison.  In  1891. 
and  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1903. 
publicly  denounced  the  mistreatment  of  Jews 
in  Russia  bv  the  Czarlst  government.  And, 
m  1915  and  1916.  Secretary  of  State  Lnnsing 
instructed  the  United  States  Amba-'sador 
to  Turkey  to  protest  against  the  horrible 
mistreatment  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government. 

These  examples  from  history  show  that 
when  atrocities  are  perpetrated  upon  help- 
less. Innocent  people  other  governments  cnn- 
not  sit  idly  by  and  ignore  the  situation. 
Such  conditions  existing  within  a  state  not 
only  result  In  Internal  unrest  but  have 
repercussions  elsewhere,  not  only  In  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  Inevitable  emigration 
of  people  under  such  conditions  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  such  conditions 
result  In  Internal  strife  and  revolution  and 
have   In   fact    led   to   war   between    nations. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  hUtory  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  must  be  considered. 
The  historical  events  Just  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II  outraged  decent  people 
everywhere  and  gave  Impettis  to  the  Inter- 
national movement  which  caused  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  twice  to  declare  unanimously 
that  genocide  Is  a  crime  under  International 
law.  and  that  Its  punLshment  Is  a  matter  of 
International  concern.  (Re.w)lutions  r.dopted 
December  11.  1946.  and  December  9.  1948.) 

This  view  has  been  shared  by  an  eminent 
group  of  American  lawyers,  as  expressed  In 
the  International  Law  of  the  Future,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Ear  Association 
Journal  on  March  25.  1944  This  project, 
prepared.  In  the  vtords  of  the  ixjard  of  editors 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  by  "200  of 
the  best-Informed  minds  that  we  have  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada."  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  following  principle  of  Inter- 
national law: 

"principle  2 

"Each  state  ha.s  a  legal  duty  to  see  that 
conditions  prevailing  within  Its  own  territory 
do  not  menace  international  peace  and  order, 
and  to  this  end  it  must  treat  Its  own  popu- 
lation In  a  way  which  will  not  violate  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  justice  or  shock 
the  conscience  of  mankind." 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  comment 
on  this  proposel  principle,  published  in  this 
same  project  at  page  35.  are  also  of  interest: 

"A  state  cannot  be  free  to  permit  condi- 
tions to  prevail  within  Its  own  territory 
which  menace  International  p>eBce  ;.nd  order, 
and  cannot  be  free  to  treat  any  part  of  Its 
population  In  such  a  way  as  to  produce  that 
menace.  Living  as  a  gcxxl  neighbor  In  a 
community 'of  states.  It  may  be  called  upon  to 
place  Its  own  house  In  order  "The  right  of 
self-determination."  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  declared,  'does 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  any  govern- 
ment to  commit  wholesale  murder  or  the 
right  to  make  slaves  of  Its  own  p>eople.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  enumeration  of  this  principle  seems 
particularly  Important  at  the  prei>ent  time 
when  shocking  efforts  are  being  made  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  world  to  exter- 
mlnete  whole  groups  of  human  beings.  It 
is  important,  al-so,  because  new  situations 
have  arisen  which  will  require  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  future  welfare  of  certain 
dependent  peoples,  and  the  world  must  be 
assured  that  such  atrocities  as  the  decima- 
tion of  the  Herreros  in  southwest  Africa  40 
years  ago  are  not  to  be  repeated." 

4.  Scope  of  the  treaty  power  of  the  Federal 
Government 

The  above  dlsctisslon  is  Intended  to  state 
In  detail  the  view  that  article  1.  section  8, 
clause  10  of  the  Constitution  confers  express 
authority  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  Into  the  Genocide  Convention.    In  view 
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of  this  clear-cut  ccnstltirtJonal  authority.  It 
teems  unnecessary  to  consider  In  detail  the 
question  of  the  scope  of  the  treaty  power.  It 
is  veil  known  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  this  power. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  declared 
a  treaty  invalid,  the  Court  has  not  attempted, 
la  lis  various  declBlons  relating  to  the  trtaty 
power,  to  flf  any  hard  and  fast  limits  to  that 
power  (DeGeofroy  v.  Rigga  (133  U.  S.  258 
(1E90>):  Mfscuri  v.  Holland  (282  U  8.  418 
(1920));  Asakura  v.  Seattle  (285  U  8  332 
(1924));  Neilscn  v.  Johnson  (279  U  S.  47 
(1929)  );  Santatrlncemo  v.  Egan  (284  U.  8.  30 
(1931))).  Probably  as  clear  a  pronounce- 
ment as  the  Court  made  on  the  subject  may 
be  found  In  the  case  of  DeGeofroy  v.  Riggs. 
cited  above,  where  Mr.  Justice  Field  states, 
s^  page  237: 

•The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution,  is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that  In- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Its  departments,  and  these 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Government 
Itself  and  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not 
be  contended  that  It  extends  so  far  aa  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  In  the  character  of  the  Government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession 
of  portion  of  the  t«Tltory  of  the  latter  with- 
out Its  consent." 

In  thU  connection,  attention  Is  called  to 
several   other   Instances   of   the   use   of   the 
treaty  power  In  matters  that  under  otir  do- 
mestic law  have  criminal  aspects:   e.  e  .  the 
trafBc  In  drugs  and  the  traffic  in  arms.     In 
the  field  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  slave   trade   and  slavery.   !t  was  found 
necessary.  In  order  to  establish  effective  In- 
ternational control,  to  go  beyond  regulation 
of  the  international  traffic  itself  and  to  get 
directly  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  existing  in 
Internal   conditions   In    various   states.     To 
this  end.  there  was  negotiated  the  Geneva 
Convention    for    Limiting    the    Manufacture 
and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of  Narcotic 
Drugs  in   1939.  to  which  the  United   SUtss 
and  a  large  ntunber  of  otber  states  are  par- 
ties   (IV    U.    S.    Treaties    (Trenwith)    6351). 
As  the  title  of  this  convention  Indicates,  it  is 
designed  not  only  to  regulate  the   intema- 
Uonal  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  but  also  the 
Internal  manufacttire  of  luch  drugs.    Thus, 
in  this  country,  not  only  are  exports  and  Im- 
ports   of    narcotic    drugs    strictly    regulated 
but  the  manufacture  of  drugs  within  each 
SUle    is    stringently    limited.     Thu    U    ac- 
complished through  Federal  license  of  manu- 
facturers and  through  a  careful  periodic  in- 
tpectlon  of  the  plants,  inventories,  and  rec- 
ords by  narcotic  agenu.     (TraflSc  in  Opium 
and    Other   Dangerous   Dnigs   for   the   Year 
Ended    December    31.    1943.    Report    by    the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, p  31  et  eeq.    Issued  pursuant  to  the  1931 
convention  ) 

There  is  also  an  Interesting  history  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  treaty  power  to 
control  the  irRffic  In  and  manufacture  of 
arms  Tlie  United  States  has  beccme  a  party 
to  the  Geneva  convention  for  the  supervision 
of  the  international  trade  In  arms  and  am- 
munition and  in  implements  of  war  of  1925 
(IV  U.  S.  Treaties  (Trenwith)  49C3)  It 
was  also  proposed  that  a  convention  be  for- 
mulated for  the  regulptlon  of  private  manu- 
facture of  arms,  but  doubt  was  expressed  as 
to  the  competency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  In  1932, 
however.  Secretary  of  State  Stlmson  in- 
structed the  American  delegation  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  In  Geneva  in  1932 
that— this  Government  could,  on  the  basts 
of  a  treatv.  exercise  control  of  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  (V.  Hackworth.  Digest 
of  International  Law  p.  21).  Subsequently. 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  reaffirmed  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Secretary  Stlms.n  and  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Tinkham,  dated 
January  24.  1935: 


•The  treaty-making  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment clearly  includes  the  power  to  enter  into 
an  international  convention,  under  which 
this  Government  would  be  obligated  to  es- 
tablish such  a  measure  of  supervision  and 
control  of  the  manufacture  of  arms  (and 
Implements  of  war  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as 
was  then  under  discussion"  (ibid.,  p.  22). 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  Sen- 
ate's special  committee  investigaUng  the 
munitions  industry  Issued  a  report  (Senate 
Committee  Print  No.  I.  73d  Cong..  3d  sess.). 
which  stated  at  page  52: 

"There  never  was  any  adequate  legal  basis 
for  the  position  taken  by  .-eprcsentatlves  of 
the  United  SUtes  t*  the  effect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cotild  not  by  treaty  deal 
with  the  private  manufacture  of  arms  and 
munitions;  on  many  occasions  the  United 
States  has  by  treaty  dealt  with  problema 
which  would  ordinarily  fall  within  the  exclu- 
sive   legislative    competence   of   the   States." 

It  Is  significant  that  the  subjects  cf  traffic 
and  manufacture  of  drugs  and  also  that  of 
»rms  have  been  retarded  as  proper  for  the 
Federal  treaty  power.  It  sesms  equally  clear 
thct  genocide,  which  has  twice  been  declared 
to  be  a  crime  under  international  law  by  all 
of  the  members  cf  the  United  Nations.  Is  alEO 
a  proper  subject  for  the  Federal  treaty  pow- 
er, particiilarly  because  it  comes  within  the 
rpeciflc  Federal  pcwer  to  define  and  punish 
cSenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

B.  PAKTltXXAK  CCNSTTTtrnr  NAL  QtTZSTICNS  AKS- 
INC  IN  CONNlXrnON  VrriH  THX  CEHOCIDk 
CCNVENTTCW 

1.   The  convention  is  not  self -execr  ting  in 
character 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
exact  implementing  legislation  before  the 
courts  of  this  country  will  give  effect  to  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

AttenUon  is  called  to  the  language  of  arU- 
cle  I  of  the  convention  whereby  the  con- 
tracting states  underta.ie  to  prevent  and  to 
punish  genocide.  More  particularly,  article 
V  provides: 

"The  contracting  parties  undertcJte  to 
enact,  in  accordance  with  their  re:pectlve 
consUtutions.  the  necessary  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  present 
convention  and.  in  particular,  to  provide 
effecuve  penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  geno- 
cide or  any  of  the  other  acu  enumerated 
in  article  in." 

Thus,  while  the  convention  defines  the 
c  jnduct  which  U  to  be  punUhed,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  prescrl':e  penalUcs  and  pro- 
cedures but  leaves  thU  up  to  each  contract- 
in';  state. 

It  Bcrms  clear,  therefore,  that  this  conven- 
tion cornea  within  the  rule  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  Foater  v.  Netl- 
son  (27  U.  8.  253.  314  (1819)): 

"Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is.  consequenUy.  to 
be  regarded  In  courts  of  Justice  as  equivalent 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  whenever  It 
operates  of  Itself  without  the  aid  of  any 
legislative  provision.  But  when  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  Import  a  contract,  when 
either  of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a 
partlctilar  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to 
the  political,  not  the  Judicial  department; 
and  the  legislattire  must  execute  the  con- 
tract before  It  can  become  a  rule  tat  the 
Court." 

The  Genocide  Convention,  when  ratified, 
would  obligate  the  United  States  to  punish 
the  crime  of  genocide:  and  the  Congreca 
m'.:st  execute  this  contract,  by  enacting  ap- 
propriate legislation,  before  the  courts  can 
give  effect  to  the  convention. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
penal  conventions  in  general  are  not  re- 
garded as  self-executing  in  character.  Thus, 
in  The  Over  the  Top  (5  F.  (2d)  838  (D.  Conn.. 
19251  ).  the  cotirt  said   (p.  845)  : 

"It  is  not  the  function  of  treaties  to  en- 
act the  fiscal  or  crlmlnil  law  of  a  nation. 


For  this  purpose,  no  treaty  Is  self-executing. 
CoBgresB  may  be  tinder  a  dirty  to  enact  thst 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  treaty,  but 
duty  and  Its  performance  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  things.  Kor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  treaty-making  power  has  its  limita- 
tions. What  these  are  has  never  been  de- 
fined, perhaps  never  need  be  defined.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  part  of  the  criminal  law 
of  this  country  has  ever  been  enacted  Ijy 
traaty. 

"Iliustratlons  of  congressional  effectuation 
of  treaties  are  plenUful.  AU  treaties  requir- 
ing payments  of  money  have  been  followed 
by  acts  of  Congress  ^proprlatlng  the 
amount.  The  treaties  were  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  but  they  were  Ineffeettre 
to  draw  a  dollar  from  the  Treasury.  The 
Russian -American  Treaty  of  1824  (8  Stat. 
302)  against  selling  liquors  to  tbe  Alaskan 
natives  was  follcwed  by  the  necessary  penal 
legislation  by  the  Congress.  The  treaty  with 
various  powers  made  In  1847  defining  piracy 
and  declaring  its  ptinlshment  received  simi- 
lar reinforcing  enactments.  The  same  was 
True  of  the  treaty  of  1862  with  Great  Britain 
(12  Stat.  1225).  suppreaelng  the  slave  trade: 
of  the  treaty  of  1884  (24  Stat.  98C),  with 
varlotis  powers  imposing  fines  and  penalties 
for  the  protection  of  submarine  «ibles;  and 
of  the  treaty  of  1912  (37  Stat.  1542),  for 
protection  of  seals  In  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean." 

(The  above  caee  was  cited  with  approval 
In  Cook  V.  United  States  (288  U.  S.  102,  109 
( 1933 ) ) . 

2.  The  convention  does  not  xnolate  the  guar- 
anties of  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend~ 
ments 

Some  concern  has  been  felt  that  article 
in,  paragraph  (c)  of  the  convention  might 
conflict  with  the  right  of  free  speech  aa 
guaranteed  by  the  first  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  This  p^ ;- 
nsion  makes  punishable  direct  and  public 
incitement  to  commit  genocide. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that,  under  the 
common  law.  solicitation  or  incitement  to 
commit  a  crime  In  Itself  constituted  an 
offense;  and  the  constitutional  guarantlaa 
of  free  speech  have  not  been  held  to  protect 
this  kind  of  conduct.  In  one  most  pe.-ttnent 
case,  Frohwerk  v.  United  States  (249  U.  8. 
234  (1919)),  Mr.  Jvistlce  Bolxnas  stated,  at 
page  2C6: 

'The  first  amendment,  while  prohibiting 
legUlatlon  against  free  speech  a^  such,  can- 
pot  have  been,  and  obnoualy  was  not.  in- 
tended to  give  immunity  for  every  possible 
ute  of  language.  •  •  •  We  venture  ta 
believe  that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison. 
nor  any  other  competent  person  then  or 
later,  ever  supposed  that  to  make  criminal 
the  counreling  of  miu-der  within  the  JurU- 
diction  of  Congress  would  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  free  speech. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  evolved  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech  In  a  line  of  decisions  including 
the  well-known  cases  of  Schenck  v.  United 
States  (249  U.  8.  47  (1919))  and  Bridges  v. 
California  (314  U.  8.  253  (1941)).  The 
Court's  most  recent  pronotincement  on  the 
subject  was  made  In  the  case  of  Termintelio 
V  Chicago  (17  U.  8.  Law  Week  4395;  case 
decided  May  16,  1949).  In  that  case,  the 
Court  reversed  a  conviction  for  breach  of 
peace  under  a  Chicago  cwdiaance.  en  the 
ground  that  the  ordinance,  as  construed  by 
the  Illinois  cownx.  unduly  restricted  free 
speech  and  consequently  violated  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  In  this  decision,  tbe 
Court  stated: 

"Freedom  of  speech,  thotigh  not  absolute. 
•  •  •  Is  nevertheless  protected  against 
censcrship  or  punishment,  tmless  shown 
likely  to  produce  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  a  serious  substantive  evil  that  arises  far 
stove  pulJlic  Inconvenience,  annoyance,  or 
unrest." 


--1     i 
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In  view  of  thes«  various  precedents.  It 
•eems  cle^r  that.  In  enforcing  this  conven- 
tion, the  courta  will  contln'ie  to  act  as 
guardians  of  the  constitutional  right  of  fre« 
speech. 

J.  Sufficirrcf  of  dffinitions  "in  whole  or  in 

part"  {art.  II) 

The  legislative  history  on  this  point  in  the 
United  Nations  shows  that  the  words  'In 
whole  or  In  part"  were  Inserted  in  article  II 
of  the  convention  at  the  instance  of  the 
representative  of  Norway,  who  felt  that  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  kill  all  members 
of  a  group  In  order  to  commit  genocide  (Of- 
ficial Records.  General  Assembly.  3d  sess  .  pt. 
I,  Legal  Committee.  8&-98K 

The  Department  of  States  letter,  trans- 
mitting the  convention  to  the  Senate  (Ex. 
O.  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  p.  41.  set  forth  In  full 
the  text  of  the  declaration  of  understanding 
made  on  this  point  by  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative In  the  United  Nations  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  1948.  That  statement  made  clear 
the  Urlted  States  position  that  It  continued 
to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  genocide  is 
a  denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of  entire 
human  groups  and  that  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  International  crime  of  genocide  would 
be  the  Intent  to  destroy  one  of  the  groups 
enumerated  In  article  II. 

4.  Sufficiency  of  definitions:  "mental  harm" 
{art.  II.  par.  b) 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  the 
phrase  "mental  harm"  was  Inserted  in  the 
convention  at  the  Instance  of  the  Chinese 
representative  on  the  ground  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  Intended  to  commit  and  had  ac- 
tually committed  genocide  by  debauching 
the  Chinese  papulation  with  narcotics  (Of- 
ficial Records,  General  Assembly.  3d  sess., 
pt.  I.  Sixth  Committee,  pp.   175-179i. 

This  phrase  seems  too  vague  for  purposes 
of  penal  legislation:  and  In  the  Implement- 
ing legislation  It  should  be  made  more  pre- 
cL^e.  Language  such  as  "causing  serious 
bodily  harm  to.  or  permanent  Injury  to  men- 
tal faculties  of  '  or  •causing  serious  bodily 
harm  c*  mental  incapacity  '  has  been  sug- 
gested. In  order  tc  correct  this. 

5.  Sufficiency  of  definitions:  "complicity  in 
genocide"   iart.  Ill,  par.  3} 

The  word  "complicity"  Is  not  a  familiar 
term  In  American  law.  although  It  appar- 
ently Is  in  the  legal  systems  of  some  of  the 
countries  which  participated  In  the  formu- 
lation of  the  genocide  convention. 

The  United  Slates  representative  at  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Genocide  stated  that 
he  understood  this  term  "to  refer  to  ac- 
cessoryshlp  before  and  after  the  fact  and  to 
aiding  and  abetting  In  the  commission  of 
crimes  enumerated  In  this  article"  (UN 
Doc.  E  794,  p,  21).  Again,  it  seems  that  the 
simplest  way  to  describe  this  obligation  in 
terms  cf  our  Jurisprudence  Is  to  use  more 
precise  language  In  the  Implementing  leg- 
islation, jKJesibly  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  United  States  representative. 

6.  Extradition 

If  the  convention  is  ratified,  implement- 
ing legislation  will  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  extradition  provisions  of  article  VII 

It  is  well  known  th*i  extradition  conven- 
tions usually  spply  to  nationals  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  nationals  of 
the  country  corcerned.  The  crimes  for 
which  extradition  may  be  granted  are  listed 
in  the  respective  extradition  conventions. 
and  they  are  not  limited  to  crimes  denom- 
inated Federal  offenses  under  our  laws.  Nor 
are  they  llmlied  to  an  afe'reemeni  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  surrender  peri»«>ns 
within  the  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
Thus,  a  person  wanted  for  tlie  crime  of 
murder  under  the  law.  say  of  Great  Britain. 
and  who  may  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
8tat«  of  Illinois,  may  be  extradited  to  the 
British  provided  that  the  acu  alleged  would 
constitute  murder  under  the  law  of  IlUnou, 


and.  of  course,  provided  that  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  extradition  convention  and 
procedures  are  complied  with.  The  consti- 
tutional basis  of  extradition  treaties  was  ex- 
plained by  Chief  Justice  Taney  In  the  early 
case  of  Holmes  v.  Jennison  et  al.  (14  Pet. 
640,  589  (1840)),  wherein  he  stated: 

•  And  without  attempting  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits  of  thU  treaty-making  power,  or 
to  enumerate  the  subjects  intended  to  l)« 
Included  In  It;  It  may  be  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the 
principles  of  public  law.  being  one  of  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  treaties,  were  necessarily 
included  In  the  pow^er  conferred  on  the  gen- 
eral government.  And.  as  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations  towards  one  another.  In 
relation  to  fugitives  from  Justice,  are  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  have  always  been 
treated  as  such  by  the  writers  upon  public 
law;  It  follows,  that  the  treaty-making  power 
must  have  authority  to  decide  how  far  the 
right  of  a  foreign  nation  in  this  respect  will 
be  recognized  and  enforced,  when  it  demands 
the  surrender  of  any  one  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  It." 

7.  International  tribunal 
It  seems  clear  from  the  language  of  article 
VI  of  the  convention  that  trials  for  genocide 
committed  In  the  United  States  can  take 
place  only  in  American  courts,  and  that  no 
such  trial  could  take  place  in  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  until  the  United  States  had 
accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal. 
This  obviously  would  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Under  article  IX,  of  course,  disputes  as  to 
the  Interpretation,  application  or  fulfillment 
of  the  convention  would  go  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  This  Court,  of 
course,  has  no  criminal  Jurisdiction  at  pres- 
ent and  could  not  be  used  as  an  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal,  unless  the  parties  to 
the  statute  of  the  Cotirt  agreed  to  confer 
such  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court. 

From  the  Toregolng  statement  It  may  b« 
concluded  that  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  power,  based 
as  it  Is  upon  the  Federal  power  to  define 
and  punish  offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  convention  defines  a  new  Fed- 
eral offense,  but  it  does  not  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent constitutional  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  convention  will  have 
to  be  Implemented  by  legislation  before  it 
can  be  enforced  in  the  courts,  and  that  legis- 
lation should  make  more  precise  certain  lan- 
guage of  the  convention. 

IT.  Excerpts    From    Testimony    Before    the 
Senate  CoMMmrE  on  Foreign  Reimttons 

Thomas  Dodd  (member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  8i>eclal  committee  on  peace 
and  law  through  United  Nations  and  for- 
merly executive  trial  counsel  at  Nuremberg) : 

"You  have  t>een  asked  what  good  would 
this  have  been  against  Hitler.  1  am  one  of 
those  who  believe,  after  living  18  months 
over  there  among  the  Hitler  regime,  that 
had  this  Genocide  Convention  been  In  ex- 
istence in  the  early  days  of  the  Hitler  re- 
gime, what  happened  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. For  one  thing,  the  Nazi  state  would 
have  stood  condemned.  Its  ministers  and 
ambasMulors  would  not  stand  In  the  some 
position  as  those  of  other  nations  not  In 
violation  of  a  genocldal  convention,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  inside  Germany 
would  have  taken  heart  and  might  have 
been  more  vigorous  In  their  residence  to  the 
regime  itself. 

"You  have  been  asked  what  can  we  do 
about  the  Russians,  who  are  perhaps  and 
probably  doing  this  same  sort  of  thing  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  now.  Well,  at  least 
we  will  have  the  moral  influence  of  the 
covenant  of  the  convention.  Russia  in  its 
plan,  as  I  see  it.  wishes  to  influence  people 
all  over  the  world.  If  people  all  over  the 
world  see  Rusjtla  as  a  iidtlon  which  does  not 
subscribe  to  or  adhere  to  the  Genocide  Con- 


vention she  will  be  severely  affected  In  her 
efforts  to  Influence  people  everywhere,  and 
the  forces  of  good  thinking  and  of  right 
conduct  in  the  world  will  be  Immeasurably 
strengthened." 

Charles  W.  TlUott  (chairman,  section  of  in- 
ternational and  comparative  law,  American 
Bar  Association)  : 

"The  basic  reasons  for  supporting  this 
Genocide  Convention,  as  I  see  U,  are  these: 
The  slaughter  of  huge  groups  of  people,  the 
indiscriminate  killing  of  women,  children, 
and  men  who  fit  into  some  other  classifica- 
tion. The  killing  of  them  merely  for  the  sake 
of  killing  is  the  most  abominable  of  all 
crimes.  People  from  all  over  the  world  meet 
on  common  ground  in  condemning  a  crime 
so  heartless  and  barbaric  as  genocide.  And 
this  international  unity  of  though  presents 
a  compelling  opportunity  for  action.  The 
main  objective  can  be  effected  even  though 
reservations  are  necessary  to  maintain  an 
individual  legal  system. 

"Genocide  is  a  crime  with  International 
effects  and  reverberations,  because  when  the 
menibers  of  a  group  in  one  country  are  mur- 
dered because  of  their  group  membership, 
violently  hostile  feelings  are  aroused  In  the 
hearts  of  all  members  of  that  group  In  other 
countries.  Hostile  feelings  can  easily  lead 
to  active  hostilities.  Hostilities  anywhere 
affect  peace  everywhere.  Religion  Is  Inter- 
national; It  knows  no  national  boundaries. 
Hense  the  destruction  in  a  country  of  a  re- 
ligious group  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
arouse  Instantaneously  In  all  other  members 
of  that  group  everywhere  deep-seated  re- 
sentment. 

•  •  •  •  s 

"This  Genocide  Convention  is  the  first 
piece  of  international  legislation  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  real  and  dynamic  the 
principles  contained  In  the  Charter.  It  Is 
the  Initial  point  of  departure  as  between 
Isolationism  and  Internationalism.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  show  whether 
or  not  we  really  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  approve  the  United  Nations  Charter  or 
are  merely  paying  lip  service  to  the  form 
and  not  the  substance  of  the  organization. 

The  extermination  of  groups  of  human 
beings  Is  conduct  that  all  agree  is  abhorred 
and  despicable.  There  is  no  disagreement 
atK>ut  that.  The  sole  point  at  Issue  here 
Is  will  we  obligate  ourselves  by  a  multipar- 
tite international  agreement  to  take  do- 
mestic measures  in  accordance  with  our  own 
Constitution  to  wipe  this  abominable  and 
beastly  crime  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lawyers  and  their  opin- 
ion who  feel  that  our  Constitution  is  a  great 
Instrument  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  is 
not  an  Instrument  which,  as  some  would 
have  you  believe,  will  shackle  and  paralyze 
us  in  the  face  of  this  international  effort 
to  outlaw  this  detestable  crime." 

Adrian  S.  Fisher  (  legal  adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State) : 

"I  would  like  to  deal  only  briefly  with  the 
question  of  Federal-State  relations  and 
point  out  that  what  Is  before  the  Senate 
Is  this  Genocide  Convention,  nothing  else. 
To  my  mind,  based  on  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory and  the  two  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  have  been  passed,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  Congress  could  define  geno- 
cide as  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nations. 
In  doing  so  It  would  be  acting  under  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  provision,  article  1,  para- 
graph 8,  clause  10  of  the  Coiistltutlon. 

"We  are  criticized  because  It  Is  claimed 
that  we  are  relying  upon  the  migratory  bird 
case.  I  personally  do  not  consider  It  is  un- 
ethical to  come  before  the  Senate  and  place 
your  reliance  on  a  case  which  has  stood 
unchallenged  for  30  years.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  I  am  not  doing  so.  because  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  treaty  power  alone  to  support  this 
convention. 
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"United  States  v.  Arjona  (decided  In  1887) 
clearly  supports  a  Federal  statute  Imple- 
menting this  convention,  and  therefore  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  the  convention  would  have 
any  effect  In  granting  Congress  a  power  It 
would  not  otherwise  have,  or  drastically 
change  the  relations  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

"It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  In 
United  States  v.  Arjona.  which  held  that 
Congress  could  constitutionally  define 
counterfeiting  of  foreign  bank  notes  as  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  nations.  It  was 
specifically  said  that  nothing  prevents  the 
State  from  acting.  I  would  like  to  read  Just 
a  section  of  that  opinion  t)ecavi&e  of  the 
charges  made  here  that  we  are  taking  over 
a  Ip-rge  section  of  State  authority.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  White,  referring  to  the  crime  against 
the  law  of  nations,  says,  as  follows: 

"  'This,  however,  does  not  prevent  a  SUte 
from  providing  for  punishment  of  the  same 
thing,  for  here,  as  In  the  case  of  cotinter- 
feltlng  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  the 
act  may  be  an  offense  agamst  the  authority 
of  a  State  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States.' 

"That  was  acceptable  law  then.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable law  now.  and  nothing  that  has  been 
said  in  the  last  2  days  can  change  It. 

"I  would  like  to  conclude  on  Just  one  point, 
sir.  This  convention,  it  has  been  argued, 
goes  too  far.  It  has  been  argued  It  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  it  has  t>een  argued 
that  It  wUl  hurt  rather  than  help  our  foreign 
policy. 

"Now  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
convention  will  hurt  rather  than  help  our 
foreigr  policy  U  a  question  which  I  as  a 
lawyer,  wh(ise  qualifications  are  primarily 
technical,  must  of  necessity  approach  with  a 
great  deal  of  humility.  Bi:t  I  do  think  that 
when  we  consider  that  such  men  as  General 
Marshall.  John  Foster  DuUes.  Senator  Austin. 
Secretary  of  Slate  D-'an  Acheson.  ssid.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  ail  urged 
the  adoption  of  this  convention  In  Its  present 
form  as  the  best  way  to  show  that  this 
country  Is  prepared  to  stand  and  be  counted 
In  terms  of  the  moral  position  which  It  has 
before  the  world,  I  hope  that  this  comnUttee. 
and  I  know  that  this  committee,  will  con- 
sider the  views  of  these  men  In  makln«  up 
its  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
an  Important  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  " 

Dr    Brendan  F.  Brown   idean  of  the  Law 
School,  the  Catholic  University  of  America  i  : 
"The  word  'genocide'  Is  new,  but  the  Ju- 
ridical   concept    which    the    word    signifies 
forms    part    of    an    Idea    which    Is    ancient. 
Genocide  was  declared  to  be  an  International 
law    crime    in    1M6.    but    a    concept    broad 
enough   to  Include  genocide  was  recognized 
centuries  beiore  by  some  oi  the  grea:  medie- 
val 'srlters.  who  believed  in  a  scholastic,  nat- 
ural  law.     They    advocated   a   form   of   the 
doctrine    of    tyrannicide    which    accorded    a 
right  under  International  law  to  any  right- 
eous ruler,  acting  for  world  society,  to  re- 
sort to  war.  If  necessary,  asnlnst  any  ruler 
who   was    InflicUng    gross   Injustice    against 
his    8UbJect.s,    as    such,    or    as    members    of 
groups,   who  were  unable  to  exercise   their 
Juridical    nght   of    revolution    to   overthrow 
the  criminally  unjust  despot.     The  bona  fide 
representative    of    world    society    might    ex- 
ercise this  right  to  use  force  even  to  the  ex- 
tent   of    war.     The    particular    crime    which 
evoked  this  form  of  doctrine  of  tyrannicide 
v;.<»s  essentlaUv  the  same  as  the  crime  now 
described    as    genocide.    Genocide    may    net 
adequately    be   ci^mprehended,   unless    it    is 
based  on  Uie  concept  of  the  spiritual,  mental, 
biolcglcal.  and  moral  sc'.idarlty  of  the  human 
race,  and  on  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  whlcii  In  ultimate  analysis  constitutes 
the  substratum  of  global  society." 

Frank  B.  Frederick    (general  counsel.  tb« 
American  Unitarian  Association » : 

•I  represent  one  great  denomination  and 
am  empowered  to  promise  for  it  the  support 


of  this  treaty.  One  hundred  million  people 
or  more,  represented  by  the  witnesses  who 
nave  testified  before  this  committee,  will 
also  support  the  treaty. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  objections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  I  am  a  member  at 
that  association  but  I  do  not  agree  with  lU 
committee's  conclusions  nor  with  the  vote 
of  its  delegates  to  oppose  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

"I  Join  with  those  who  have  said  that  in 
carrying  out  the  Ueaty  If  there  be  risks  they 
are  calculable  and  who  have  said  'l^t  us 
take  those  ruks.'  I  am  glad  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  pointed  out  the 
risks.  It  was  the  duty  of  some  group  of 
lawyers  to  do  so.  Equally,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  ail  of  tis  now  to  appraise  those  risks  and 
see  them  In  a  world  perspective,  match  them 
against  the  penalties  if  we  refuse  the  treaty 
aiid  come  to  a  great  decision. 

"In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  risk  when  we 
consider  the  treaty  primarily  In  Its  inter- 
national aspect.  Genocide  Is  carefully  de- 
fined so  that  it  is  distinguished  from  homi- 
cide and  it  is  unthinkable  that  as  a  Nation 
the  United  States  of  America  will  ever  be  a 
defendant  in  a  genocide  ccrnplalnt. 

"In  its  national  aspect  the  greatest  risk,  as 
I  understand  It.  lies  In  the  possibUity  that 
genocide  complaints  against  individuals  will 
be  confused  with  homicide  and  that  In  such 
complaints  our  citizens  will  have  something 
less  than  their  present  constitutional  rights 
and  protections. 

•Eut  tne  treaty  provides  for  Its  Implemen- 
tation in  this  country  under  laws  to  be  made 
by  Congress.  It  Is  doubtless  true  that  be- 
cause It  will  be  dealing  with  a  treaty,  Cun- 
gress  La  passing  implementing  la^  could 
i;:r.cre  the  Constitution  because  treaties 
themselves  are  on  a  par  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"I  say  to  this  argument  and  w^ith  all  re- 
spect to  the  American  Bar  Associaiion's  point 
of  view,  'What  of  it?' 

•  Even  if  it  Is  possible.  It  U  unthinkable 
that  any  Congress  wotUd  ignore  coasutu- 
tional  principles  and  protections  affecting 
G  ;r  own  basic  human  rig' -is.  This  problem 
of  Congress  iegisiatiag  to  implement  a  treaty 
Is  net  a  new  one.  No  Congress  has  yet  sold 
ui  down  the  river  because  of  Its  special  law- 
making powers  when  treaties  are  involved. 
I  um  billing,  and  I  believe  the  Amertcau  peo- 
p:e  are  willing,  to  trust  Congress  not  to  de- 
feat the  basic  constitutional  right*  of  its  own 
citizens  while  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  making 
similar  righLs  available  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

•We.  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, are  not  afraid  of  the  national  or  ir.ier- 
naiional  risks  inherent  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

'We  believe  In  the  power  of  cur  cturches 
and  other  churches  to  support  the  treaty  ef- 
fectively and  make  the  treaty  a  practical 
working  force  when  it  has  b«^a  ratiSed. 

"Once  again,  the  world  loofcs  to  our  great 
NaUcn  for  leadershlD.  We  must  stand  for 
human  rights  in  all  the  world  as  we  have 
always  stood  lor  human  rights  in  our  own 
country." 

Dean   Rusk    (Deputy   Under   Secretary   of 

State): 

"It  Is  an  inescapable  fact  that  other  ra- 
tions of  the  world  expect  the  United  States 
to  assert  moral  leadership  In  international 
affairs.  The  United  States  has  a  record  of 
humanitarian  diplomacy,  beginning  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  when  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams  expressed  the  public 
sympathies  of  the  American  people  with 
the  Greeks  In  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence from  Turkish  rule.  The  United  States 
Government  has  remonstrated  more  than 
once  with  other  governments  regarding  their 
persecution  of  the  Jews:  with  Rumania  in 
190a  and  wltb  Csarist  Bus«ia  in  1891  and 
1904.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
also  inten»«ned  diplomatically  with  other 
governments  for  the  protection  of  Christians, 


not  only  on  bebalf  of  American  mis^onarles 
but  also  on  behalf  of  converts.  Pot  example. 
It  is  interesUng  to  note  that  in  the  treaty  of 
October  8.  1903.  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  the  Chinese  Government 
ipeciflcally  agreed  not  to  persecute  teachers 
of  Christian  doctrine  new  to  molest  Chinese 
converu  in  the  peaceable  practices  of  ChrU- 
tlanlty.  This  Government  has  also  inter- 
vened diplomatically  on  behalf  of  native 
Christians,  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  Turkey. 

"Finally,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States  intervened  in  Cuba  in  1888.  In 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put  an  end.  tc 
quote  the  joint  resolution  of  April  20.  1898.  to 
•the  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  3  years  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  •  •  •  have  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization." 

"It  is  a  familiar  role,  therefore,  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  In  raising  moral 
standards  of  International  society.  And, 
prevailing  international  conditions  make  It 
Imperative  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  play  this  role.  We  all  knew  too  well  that 
millions  of  human  beings  are  still  subjected 
to  the  domination  cf  ruthless  totaiitanaa 
regimes,  and  that  the  specter  of  genocide 
BtUl  haunts  mankind.  It  siiould  be  made 
clear  to  such  governments  that  the  United 
States  and  other  civiliaed  cotintries  do  not 
condone  such  conduct  now  any  more  tlian 
in  the  past. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Also  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  fundamen- 
tal strugi^le  In  our  foreign  relations  between 
the  forces  that  are  trying  to  build  up  a  free 
world  and  the  forces  that  are  trying  to  tear 
it  down.  We  have  committed  considerable 
maurlal  resources  to  thst  struggle.  The  at- 
tempt to  build  is  a  difficult  attempt.  It  U 
not  easy  to  get  an  economic  system  in  order 
or  to  get  an  international  collective  security 
system  in  order.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  tear  it 
down.  On  the  physical  side  the  odds  are 
strongly  against  us.  The  bridge  which  cost 
fl  000.000  in  Greece  was  destroyed  by  a  825 
bomb. 

•We  are  in  thU  flsht  against  enormous  odds 
on  the  phvsicai  side  because  of  the  nattire  of 
the  opposition  and  the  opportunlUes  being 
offered  to  the  opposition  for  destruction.  We 
therefore  must  turn  to  the  field  in  which  we 
have  enormotis  advantages,  that  is.  to  the 
moral,  political,  and  spiritual  field,  in  order 
to  mobilize  mankind  around  these  basic 
measures  of  freedom  and  try  to  offset  there- 
by some  of  the  disadvantages  on  the  physical 

side 

••Therefore  we  look  upon  this  Genocide 
Convention  as  a  major  element  In  the  at- 
tempt to  mobilize  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
sources of  mankind  in  the  interest  of  our 
common  objectives  as  written  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  believe  that  If  we  can  offer 
this  leadership  we  wUl  see  a  contini:ing  con- 
solidaUon  of  mankind  t)ehlnd  these  princi- 
ples and  through  that  contribute  greaUy  to 
the  interest,  the  peace,  and  the  well-bemg  ot 
the  American  people." 

Philip  B  Perlman  (SoUcltor  General  of  the 
United   States)  : 

"In  our  view  the  United  States  has  com- 
plete authOTity  to  enter  into  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  treaty  power  is  being  In- 
TfAed.  and  that  the  treaty  pcwer  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  proper  subjecu 
at  negotiation  between  our  Oovwiiroent  and 
the  (tovemmenU  cf  other  nations  is  clear 
(Geofroy  v  Siocs  (138  U.  S.  258.  388  (1890> ); 
Asakura  v.  Seattle  (263  U.  S.  332.  341  (1924)  >. 
The  treaty-making  power  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  subjects  that  properly  pertain  to 
aixr  foreign  rfJatloM  •  •  •  (Santovin- 
cenzo  V.  Egan  (284  U.  S.  SO.  40  (1931)). 

"The  contention  advanced  by  some  of  the 
critics  of  the  convention  thst  these  subjects 
must  be  completely  or  exclusively  foretgn 
at  international  or  external  overlooks  the 
whole  history  of  tresty  making  which  has. 
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from  the  first,  dealt  with  matters  having 
direct  Impact  on  subject*  Intimately  of  do- 
mestic and  local  concern.  See  Ware  v.  HyJ- 
ton  (3  DaU.  199  (1796)).  holding  the  1783 
treaty  of  peace  wi»h  Great  Britain  preserved 
debts  owed  British  creditors  by  American 
citizens,  and  was  superior  to  a  statute  of 
Virginia  which  purported  to  eflect  a  dis- 
charge; Hopkirk  V.  Bell  (3  Cranch.  454 
(1806H.  holding  that  the  1783  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  prevented  the  op- 
eration of  the  Virginia  statute  of  limitations 
on  debu  o*red  Briton*,  contracted  l)efore  the 
treaty:  Fairfax' t  Deriaet  x.  Hunter  s  Lessee 
(7  Cranch.  603  (U.  S.  1813) ).  holding  that  a 
1794  treaty  with  Great  Britain  confirmed 
title  to  land  In  Vlrflnla  in  a  British  citizen 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  Virginia;  Cht^ac 
V.  Chirac  (2  Wheat.  259  (U.  S  1817 1  ).  hold- 
ing that  a  1778  treaty  with  France  enabled 
subjects  of  France  to  purchase  and  holi^ 
lands  In  'ihe  United  States  and  crercame  the 
effect  of  a  Maryland  escheat  law;  Hauenstein 
V.  Lynham  (100  U.  S  483  (1879)),  holding 
that  a  treaty  with  Switzerland  removed  the 
disability  of  a  Swiss  citizen  under  Virginia 
law  to  inherit  real  property,  the  Supreme 
Court  statlne  speclflcally:  'We  have  no 
doubt  that  thi.^  treaty  l5  within  the  treaty- 
making  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
(100  U.  S  490 1."  and  to  the  same  eflect  re- 
garding inheritance  by  a  French  citizen 
under  a  treaty  with  France.  Geofroy  v.  R\ggs 
(133  U.  S.  258  (1890);  Missouri  v  Holland 
(252  U.  S.  416  (1920)).  holding  the  1916 
treaty  wkn  Great  Britain  for  protection  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada  of  migratory 
birds  which  traverse  parts  of  both  countries, 
and  congressional  implementation  of  the 
treaty,  to  be  a  propter  fxercLse  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  Federal  legislative  power 
thereunder;  A'akura  v  CUy  of  Seattle  (265 
U.  S.  332  (19241  ».  holding  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  which  provided  that  citizens  and 
subject*  of  t>oth  countries  shall  enjoy  lib- 
erty to  carry  on  trade,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
territory  of  each  other  on  equal  footing, 
overcame  a  city  ordinance  which  limited 
pawnbroking  to  United  States  citizens;  Seil- 
3cn  V.  Joh  nxon  i  279  V.  S  47  (  1929  I  )  .  holding 
an  Iowa  inheritance  tax  was  subject  to  a 
treaty  with  Denmark,  which  forbade  discrim- 
inating taxes  on  the  removal  of  personal 
property  by  citizens  of  either  country  from 
the  other;  Santoiincemo  v.  Egan  (284  U.  S. 
30  (1931)  ).  holding  a  convention  with  Italy 
and  a  treaty  with  Persia  governed  the  in- 
testacy of  an  Italian  subject  In  preference 
to  the  escheat  law  of  New  York,  the  Supreme 
Court  stating  specifically:  'There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  treaty  with 
Persia  or  the  Consular  Convention  with  Italy 
(284  U    S    40)  • 

"TTiat  genocide  Is  equal  with  descent  and 
distribution  of  real  and  personal  property, 
or  nondiscrimination  on  grounds  of  citizen- 
•hlp  In  business  opportunities  and  taxation, 
or  protection  of  migratory  birds,  as  a  subject 
appropriate  for  action  under  the  treaty- 
inakmg  power  seems  to  us  an  inescapable 
ooncltislon.  The  historical  background  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  Indicates  the  view 
of  the  representative*  in  .nternatlonal  aflairs 
of  practically  all  the  ^rovernments  of  the 
world  on  the  appropriateness  and  desira- 
bility of  an  international  agreement  "to 
outlaw  the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide.' This  Government  has  shared  in  this 
Tlew;  In  fact,  ha*  taken  a  leading  part  In 
shaping  the  convention.  If  there  il  any 
Issue  here  as  to  whether  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty-making  p-iwer  is  the  appropriate 
means  through  which  genrxride  should  be 
eflectively  condemned,  and  we  doubt  the  va- 
lidity of  such  an  issue,  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  principal  organ  ot  the  United 
States  In  foreign  aSalrs.  and  of  the  State 
Department  as  his  representative  In  such 
matters.  U  entitled  to  great  weight 

"But  more  than  this,  as  a  Nation,  by  ao- 
UoQ  ot  the  Preaideut  and   the  innate,   the 


United  States  has  already  made  clear  Its 
policy  on  the  propriety  of  giving  due  Inter- 
national regard,  by  cooperative  methods,  for 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights,  of  which  the  fundamental  right  to 
life  of  whole  groups  of  people  Is  certainly 
one. 

"A  question  was  asked  Mr.  Rusk  about  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  its  covering  such 
a  situation  as  this,  I  think  Mr.  Rusk  listed 
one  covering  Item.  We  have  listed  seven 
separate  references  to  the  Charter  that  Indi- 
cate that  this  subject  that  is  dealt  with  In 
the  Genocide  Convention,  the  subject  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom,  was 
Intended  to  be  one  of  the  matters  over  which 
the  United  Nations  should  function,  and 
that  we  think  is  made  clear  not  by  the  one 
section  but  seven  different  sections  that  we 
have   listed: 

"  'AmcLK    1 

"  'The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are — 

•  •  •  •  • 

•"  "S.  To  achieve  international  cooperation 
In  solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
charact?r.  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
naental  fret-doms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion  (59 
SUt.  1037). 

"  'AtTICLE    1  3 

"'1  The  General  Assembly  shall  initiate 
studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
ptupose  of — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"•(b)  •  •  •  assisting  in  the  realization 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion    (59  Stat.   1039). 

"  'AkTICI-B  55 

•'  With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, the  United  Natioiis  shall  promote — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '(c)  universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of.  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion  (59  Stat.  1045-1046). 

"  'AITICLE    96 

•*  'All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  organization  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  Article  65  (59  Stat. 
1046). 

"  'ARTlCLk    8  J 

"  '2.  It  (the  Economic  and  Social  Council) 
may  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  respcK^t  for.  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamen  al  freedoms  for 
all   (59  Stat.   1046). 

"  'asticlz  as 

"  'The  Economic  and  Social  Council  ilMll 
set  up  commissions  In  economic  and  soeiftl 
fields  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights, 
and  such  other  commission  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  lis  functions 
(59  Stat.  1047). 

"    AHTICLE    76 

"'The  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system,  in  accordance  with  the  purjxises  of 
the  United  Nations  laid  down  In  Article  1  of 
the  present  Charter,  shall  be — 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  'to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  wx,  language,  or 
religion  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
(59  Stat.  1409).'  " 

"These  provisions,  as  a  minimum,  embody 
•  dear  expression  of  policy,  of  our  inten- 
tion (as  well  a*  that  of  other  nations)  to 
promote  re*pect  for  human  rights  by  peace- 


ful international  cooperation.  The  treaty 
method  Is  the  best  known  means  of  achiev- 
ing international  cooperation.  The  Genocide 
Convention  is  a  treaty,  and  whether  or  not 
it  be  regarded  as  stemming  from  obliga- 
tions undertaken  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  reservation  of  domestic  Juris- 
diction in  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter: 
'Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state'  and 
so  forth,  Is  of  no  relevance  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  genocide  and  its  punishment  are 
appropriate  subjects  for  a  new  treaty.  This 
is  so  because,  first,  the  Genocide  Convention 
does  not  purport  to  grant  any  Jurisdiction 
to  the  United  Nations  which  it  does  not  al- 
ready possess,  and  second,  the  acceptance  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  will  be  a  separate 
contractual  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by 
each  state  accepting  the  convention." 

Robert  P.  Patterson  (former  Secretary  of 
War  I  : 

"What  Is  our  form  of  government?  It  is 
a  government  of  a  federal  character,  with 
national  and  international  matters  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government,  and  with 
local  matters  the  business  of  the  48  States 
and  subdivisions  of  those  States.  By  the 
Constitution,  the  treaty-making  power  and 
also  the  px)wer  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  nations,  those  powers 
are  speclflcally  given  to  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  clearly  in  line  with  the 
general  classification  that  matters  of  na- 
tional importance  belong  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  while  matters  of  local 
Importance   belong   with   the   48  States. 

"We  have  in  our  brief  cases  that  expound 
those  principles,  cases  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  cases  In  which  opinions 
were  written  by  Justice  Holmes,  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  and  other  leading  Jurists  In  the 
Nation. 

"This  convention  is  in  clear  conformity 
with  that  dual  system  of  government.  It 
declares,  the  treaty  does,  that  genocide  shall 
be  an  international  crime  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  undertake  to  prevent.  It 
binds  the  contracting  parties  simply  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  and  inflict  pen- 
alties on  violators  within  their  l)orders, 
trials  to  be  In  the  courts  of  the  Nation  and 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  respective  con- 
stitutions of  the  contracting  parties. 

"In  other  words,  this  convention  deals 
with  a  matter  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  in  the  Federal  field.  It 
does  not  deal  to  any  degree  with  local  mat- 
ters, with  what  the  provisions  of  a  plumb- 
ing code  should  t)e  in  a  city,  or  anything  of 
that  matter.  It  deals  with  an  offense  world- 
wide In  Its  effects,  an  offense  declared  to  l>e 
of  grave  international  concern  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

"More  specifically.  I  think  the  objection 
may  l)e  this,  and  I  take  this  from  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  committee  on-peace  and  law, 
through  the  United  Nations.  In  that  report 
you  can  find  the  thread  of  a  thought — I  say 
the  thread  of  a  thought  because  I  do  not 
think  It  is  stated  categorically  anywhere,  but 
the  thread  of  a  thought — that  this  conven- 
tion goes  along  unheard-of  lines,  lines  of  a 
revolutionary  character.  In  that  it  Imposes 
individual  obligations  on  persons  by  treaty 
or  by  international  law. 

"I  submit  that  a  careful  readl.ng  of  the 
convention  will  afford  no  support  for  that 
charge  whatsoever.  No  individual  obligation 
will  be  impo.sed  upon  any  United  States  citi- 
zen or  any  subject  of  Britain  or  citizen  of 
any  country  until  a  national  law  is  passed  by 
that  country.  Then  and  not  until  then  will 
there  be  any  duty  or  obligation  of  any  sort 
impeded  upon  the  Individual  citizens.  That 
argument,  I  submit,  misses  the  whole  pc;nt 
of  this  convention,  which  is  a  contract  on  the 
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part  of  the  signing  and  ratifying  goTem- 
roents  that  they  will  pass  legislation  of  their 
own  In  accordance  with  their  own  constitu- 
tions, to  make  genocide  a  crime  within  their 
own  borders," 

HI.     fcTATTiirNT     BT     HON.     ZUitST    A.     GROSS, 
RrTEt^jENTATTVi:    OF    TIIZ    UNITED    STATES.    AT 

THE     EiciNiNG     or     Tax     Convention     on 

GrNOCUE 
{United    States    Delegation    to   UN    General 

Assembly,  Press  Release  93,  December  11, 

19481 

The  adoption  of  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide by  the  General  Assembly  is  an  impor- 
tant achievement  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  convention  provides  lor  the  repression 
and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  denying  the 
right  of  existence  of  entire  human  groups. 
It  responds  to  the  unanimous  request  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  suitable 
methods  of  International  cooperation  be  or- 
ganized to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  acts  of 
barbarism  which  are  stUl  fresh  In  our  minds. 

I  am  privileged  to  sign  this  convention 
on  behalf  of  my  Government,  which  has 
been  proud  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  this 
convention  Into  being. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
considers  this  an  event  of  great  Importance 
In  the  development  of  international  law  and 
of  cooperation  among  states  fcr  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  practices  offensive  to  all  clvl- 
Ilzed  manUnd. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  sum  up  my  reac- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  with 
the  foUcv^ing  qtictation  from  Thomas 
Paine:  "He  that  would  make  his  own  lib- 
erty secure  must  guard  even  his  enemy 
from  oppression;  for  if  he  violates  ta*s 
duty  he  establishes  a  precedent  that  will 
reach  to  himself." 


Defense  of  Europe  by  American  Manpower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CIORCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  19S0 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Bntain, 
Prance  Want  Europe  Defended.  But  at 
Expense  of  American  Manpower,"  writ- 
ten by  Constantine  Brown  and  published 
in  the  Wa.^ington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1950. 

There  be.xxg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RxcoRi), 
as  follows: 

BarrATN  Fhanct  Wa?*t  Ermon  DrrrNDin  Btrr 

AT  F^prNSE  OT  AMUicAN  MANPO-vn 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Britain  and  France,  our  principal  aUies  in 
Europe,  want  to  eat  their  caJie  and  have  it. 
too.  They  want  Europe  deiended  agaiiist 
tiie  Russians,  but  they  do  not  want  to  tax 
their  own  resources  and  do  not  want  any- 
body but  the  United  SUles  to  provide  the 
bulk  cf  the  manpower. 

Sccreury  cf  StaU  Acheson  made  poaiUve 
suggestions  for  the  integration  of  a  Germaii 
military  force  Into  the  over-all  defease  of 
Europe.  Before  the  Western  Big  Three  for- 
eign ministers  met  in  New  York  there  were 
indirect  approaches  by  the  military  lor  the 


Inclusion  of  Spain  In  the  over-all  program 
to  resist  eastern  aggression.  But  the  French 
and  British  Governments  remained  adamant 
against  it. 

The  meml)ers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance admit  frankly  that  they  cannot,  for 
domestic  political  and  other  reasons,  pro- 
vide manpower  for  the  ground  force  to  op- 
pose the  vast  Russian  and  satellite  armies. 

NEED    60   CIMSI0N3 

The  original  optimistic  estimate  that  25 
ground  divisions  would  sufflce  to  stop  an 
eastern  onslaught  were  drastically  revised 
alter  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

The  top-ranking  officers  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  calculate  that  we  shall  need  at  least 
60  divisions  to  do  the  Job. 

The  growing  threat  from  Ruseia  has  wor- 
ried the  people  of  continental  Europe.  Soon 
after  hostilities  started  in  Korea  there  was 
a  clamor  for  Increased  American  military 
forces  in  Germany.  The  French  retjuested  at 
least  five  additional  divisions.  They  were 
right.  The  recent  allied  war  games  In 
Germany  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  showed  that  present  allied  strength 
there  is  totally  Inadequate  to  cope  with  an 
attack  from  the  east. 

Factual  repcrU  from  military  specialists 
led  our  Government  to  recommend  that 
the  western  Germans  be  rearmed  as  a  part 
of  the  over-all  defense  plan.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  Washington  that  a  German  army 
of  80,000  men  as  a  starter  would  greatly  bol- 
ster our  chancea  of  victory. 

The  Idea  of  rearming  Germans  under  an 
allied — in  all  likelihocd.  American — com- 
mander was  m-recelved  by  the  French  and 
British.  Although  the  supplies  for  the  new 
German  armv  would  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  French  Foreign  Minister 
Schuman  refused  to  accept  our  plan.  He  In- 
sisted that  rearming  the  Germans  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  present  government  of 
Premier  Rene  Pleven. 

rSXNCB  ARE  ATEAIS 

The  French,  who  cannot  add  suljstantlally 
to  their  present  manpower  under  arms,  while 
anxious  to  prevent  another  invasion  of  their 
territory,  refuse  to  accept  the  help  of  their 
former  enemies,  even  after  we  oCer  them 
the  most  sweeping  assurances  that  there  will 
be  no  repetition  of  the  1914  and  1939  aggres- 
sions. They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  put 
many  more  men  under  arms.  They  are  afraid 
cf  the  political  ccnsequeccefi  far  the  p-^esent 
shaky  government  if  they  agree  to  permit 
Germany  to  be  rearmed.  Yet  they  want 
their  country  adequately  defended.  This  is 
tantamount  to  asking  us  to  assume  the  bulk 
of  the  burden  cf  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  British  are  only  lukewarm  to  our  pro- 
posal. Foreign  Secretary  Bevtn,  who  stated 
publicly  last  week  that  Britain  is  opposed  to 
arming  the  west  Germaiis,  is  reported  to 
have  EOftened  somewhat.  But  not  encugh 
to  influence  his  French  colleague 

Both  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Schuman  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  supplyine  cf  mod- 
ern war  materials  to  the  Spanish  Army,  which 
Is  400.0CO  strong.  While  p-sychologlcally 
there  may  be  some  grounds  for  the  French 
fear  of  the  Germans— since  the  two  coun- 
tries have  been  at  bitter  odds  since  1870 — 
Spain  has  never  been  acUvely  hoetUe  to  her 
western  neighbors. 

In  World  War  I  King  Alfonso  maintained 
strict  but  friendly  neutrality  toward  the 
allied  powers.  In  World  War  n.  General 
Franco's  assurances  to  Paris  permitted  the 
French  high  command  to  withdraw  Its  divi- 
sions from  the  Pyrenees  and  send  them  to 
the  German  front. 

Opposition  to  the  French  and  British  to 
inclvtsloa  of  Spain  In  western  defense  Is  based 
only  on  the  fact  that  the  Socialist  parties 
in  those  cotintrles  do  not  like  the  present 
dlcUtorlal  regime  In  Madrid.  Yet  both  Gov- 
ernments are  most  anxious  to  see  Communist 
China,   where   Mao  Tse-tung  rules  as  ruth- 


lessly as  Stalin,  seated  In  tbe  Unlt«d  Mattona 
and  fully  recognized  as  a  memtter  of  tim 

peace-loving  nations. 

Spain  can  contribute  far  more  to  the  de- 
fense of  western  Europe  than  either  Yugo- 
slavia or  China. 


Judge's  Reaurks  oa  Modoa  fcr  Rebeario^ 
FreBckBAtt-CaBbrMb;e  C«otnct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrouna 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATITB3 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1950 
Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  ac- 
tion was  filed  in  194«  and  was  not  beard 
until  February  23.  1950.     It  was  pending 
and  there  were  briefs  filed.     The  Btireau 
of  Reclamation  was  represented  at  the 
date  of  hearing,  but  for  some  reas<m  or 
other  did  not  attempt  to  participate  and 
help  the  court.     They  knew  that  in  the 
ordinary   processes   of   our   democratic 
form  of  government  according  to  the 
laws  cf  Nebraska  and  according  to  the 
reclamation  law  that  the  reclamation 
works  would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nebra-ska.    They  knew  that  the  matter 
would    be    submitted    in    court.    Tbey 
knew  that,  but  they  did  not  come  in  with 
any  brief  of  any  kind.    They  w«*  the 
ones  Uiat  had  the  big  investment  here. 
They,  tne  Reclamatickn  Bureau,  had  a  bi« 
investment,  and  we  knew  aiid  appre- 
ciated it.    It  was  of  vital  interest  to  them 
that  the  court  be  properly  advised  and 
helped  in  rendering  a  decision,  which 
would  not  only  be  of  value  and  benefit  to 
them  and  the  c'.istrict  and  to  the  people 
of  this  area,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  Investment  and  the 
investment  of  tlie  taxpayers.    Not  only 
that,   they   knew   that   it  was  of   vital 
concern  to  the  public,  and  as  public  serv- 
ants, which  they  profess  to  be.  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  in  court  and  assist  the 
court,  not  only  at  the  first  hearing,  but 
to  assist  the  court  by  briefs.    They  wh^ 
aware  of  briefs  being  filed  by  the  objec- 
tors and  by  the  district,  and  it  was  their 
opportunity  to  come  into  court  arid  ad- 
vise the  court  what  their  contention  is. 
and  what  the  court  ovight  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone  affected,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  which  the  court  does 
not    understand,    the    Bureau    person- 
nel saw  It  the  way  they  did,  and  I  will  tise 
the  word  "expedient,"  not  to  come  into 
court  and  assist  the  court.    Why?    Can 
we  say  that  the  Bureau  personnel  had 
no  appreciation  of  our  democratic  proc- 
esses, and  no  appreciation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  court  to  the  extent  that  they 
could  ignore  the  proceeding  that  was 
pending  in  Nebraska.    A  vital  vroceed- 
ing,  not  only  to  them,  not  only  to  the 
district,  not  only  to  the  people  and  tbe 
taxpayers,  but  would  perhaps  create  a 
pr^edent  in  the  entire  United  States. 
After  the  court  had  rendered  its  decl- 
sion,  and  the  decision  and  the  Journal 
entry  were  submitted  several  days  before 
it  was  filed  so  that  everyone  eouW  have 
an  opportunity  to  "shoot"  at  it  and  give 
the  court  further  assistance  in  this  vital 
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matter,  there  was  nothing  said.    There 
uas  nothing  said.    The  Bureau  should 
know,  and  should  have  kmown  that  they 
were  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
Bureau  and  representing  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  which  they  claim  they  are. 
they  should  have  known  that  if  the  court 
made  any  decision  which  was  contrary 
to  their  version  of  the  law.  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  court  for 
a    motion    for    retrial    within    10    days. 
They  knew  that,  or  should  have  known 
that.    During  that  period  there  was  no 
motion  for  new  trial  filed  according  to 
the   practices  of  Nebraska,  which  they 
should   be   familiar   with.    They   could 
have  filed  an  appeal  directly  into  the  Su- 
preme Court  within  30  days.     Here  was 
a    question   of    vital   interest.     A   legal 
question  whether  the  court   should   be 
governed  by  the  academic  rule  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  contracts,  or  whether 
the  court  should  be  guided  by  section 
46-1. 151.  wh.ch  expressly  authorized  the 
court   to   declare   certain  parts  of   the 
contract  invalid.     It  was  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  have  the  interpretation  of 
this  statute  before  the  court,  but  for  some 
reason   or   other   the   personnel   of   the 
Bureau  did  not  file  any  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court.    This  court  would  have 
been  happy  to  see  this  case  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  get  a  determination 
of  the  questions  involved,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  Bureau  found  it.  if 
I  may  use  the  word  •expedient."  not  to 
f^le  an  appeal.     Then,  after  all  this  time 
expired  we  notice  in  the  papers— after 
the  time  had  expired — then  we  find  in 
the  papers  that  the  Bureau  is  going  to 
rescind  any  further  work.     We  also  find 
in  th?  papers  that  there  is  certain  pres- 
sure placed  upon  the  attorney  of  this 
district  that  unless  this  ruling  is  set  aside, 
or  to  similar  effect,  that  che  Bureau  is  not 
going  to  proceed  further  with  their  con- 
tracts. 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  will  say  advisedly  to 
these  men  representing  the  Bureau  to- 
day that  that  did  not  only  amaze  me.  it 
shocked  me  as  I  am  sure  it  shocked  every 
American  person.  There  was  every  op- 
pwrtunity  to  follow  the  procedure,  the 
regular  procedures  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  democratic  processes,  of 
having  this  matter  presented  in  an  or- 
derly and  direct  manner  and  go  straight 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired then  put  pressure,  and  I  was 
amazed  to  listen  to  this  statement  of  the 
argument  that  unless  this  contract  was 
confirmed  in  total,  the  Bureau  cannot 
do  business  with  the  district. 

Gentlemen,  what  does  it  mean?  We 
come  to  this  conclusion.  By  the  very 
history  of  what  has  tran-spired  here,  the 
very  history  that  has  transpired,  our 
administrativ :?  bodies  are  trying  to  coerce 
the  courts  to  conform  to  administrative 
will,  and  the  courts,  to  maintain  respect 
and  dignity  to  preserve  our  social  order, 
cannot  bow  to  administrative  will. 

This  motion  was  filed  out  of  time  and 
the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  at  this  time 
to  hear  a  motion  for  new  trial.  The  mo- 
tion is  going  to  be  overruled. 


Congress  Uneasy — Members  Fear  Resent- 
ment From  Voters  at  Delay  ia  Passing 
Excess-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^wKo 

HON.  JOSE:  H  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtTTH  CAROM  N  A  ^ 

D«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE62NTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Sevtemter  19,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  observations  in  the  House  a  few 
days  ago  regarding  excess-profits  tax 
legislation.  I  attach  hereto  a  statement 
appearing  in  the  Washington  newspaper 
by  the  coliunnist  Thomas  L.  Stokes. 

Cur-jnt  rumors  indicate  that  some 
sort  Ci  a  compromise  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  by  which  no  im- 
mediate excess-profit  taxes  are  to  be 
levied.  Surely  these  rumors  cannot  be 
well-founJed  in  fact.  Kow  anyone  can 
jusLii'y  immediate  adjournment  of  this 
Congress  without  taking  care  of  this  es- 
sential and  greatly  needed  tax  measure 
is  beyond  my  conception.  I  know  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  anxious  to  get 
hom'^  to  look  after  their  political  for- 
tune?. I  believe  it  would  be  to  their 
political  advantage  to  stay  in  session 
and  thvs  discharge  their  full  duties. 
From  my  experience  through  the  years, 
I  have  never  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  voters  when  they  were  convinced 
that  I  was  making  a  conscientious  euort 
to  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  they 
have  reposed  in  me.  If  we  must  re- 
cess for  a  while,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
that,  let  us  return  again  soon  after  the 
election  early  in  November  to  finish  our 
work  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  It 
will  not  suffice  to  adjourn  this  Congress 
with  some  sort  of  a  pretended  agreement 
to  enact  excess-profits-tax  legislation  in 
the  Eighty-second  Con^iress.  We  have 
no  authorty  to  speak  for  subsequent  Con- 
gresses. When  the  report  from  the  con- 
ferees on  the  tax  measure  comes  up  for 
consideration,  if  it  does  not  provide  for 
proper  excess-proflts-tax  levies,  let  us  re- 
commit it  with  specific  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
House. 

Regardless  as  to  what  we  do  with  the 
tax  measures.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  view  of 
the  continuing  serious  international 
problems  confronting  us.  The  above- 
mentioned  statement  follows: 
CoNG-tEss  Uneasy — Members  Fear  Resent- 
ment From   Voters  at  Dilay   in  Passing 

Excess -Profits  Tax 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokea) 

Uneasy  He  the  heads  of  many  of  those 
who  wear  the  crowns  in  this  Eighty-flrst 
Congress  who  In  7  weeks  must  face  the  voters 
to  answer  for  their  stewardship. 

Around  the  Capitol  you  hear  much  fright- 
ened conversation  about  a  voter  rebellion 
against  the  "ins"  of  whatever  party,  come 
November  7.  That  happens  occasionally  in 
critical  times  such  as  these,  when  people  are 
disturbed  and  confused  about  things  In  gen- 
eral and  strike  out  blindly  at  the  exposed 
targets — those  In  public  office. 

That  fear,  of  course.  Is  subject  to  the  usual 
discount  that  most  politicians  "run  scared." 
Nevertheless,  the  anxiety  U  manifest  in  nu- 


merous ways,  among  them,  the  overwhelming 
vote  last  week  of  the  House,  331  to  2.  In- 
structing its  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  prepare 
a  bin  to  tax  excess  profits  for  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  which  runs  untU  January  3. 

This  gesturo,  which  probably  will  turn  out 
to  be  no  more  than  that,  reveals  how  sensi- 
tive Members  of  that  body — all  of  whose 
seats  are  at  stake  in  November— have  be- 
come to  complaints  from  their  constituents 
about  raising  their  income  taxes  beginning 
October  1  — a  month  before  election.  Inci- 
dentally— and  not  at  the  same  time  taxing 
war  profits. 

oB%nou8  IN  sxnatk,  too 

This  does  not  look  like  equality  of  sacri- 
fice— and  'sn't,  of  course. 

The  guilt  consciousness  so  obvious  in  the 
House  was  apparent  also  In  the  Senate,  only 
a  third  of  whose  Members  are  up  for  re- 
election. There,  after  the  House  action,  pro- 
ponents of  an  excess  profits  tax  now  lost  by 
only  2  votes.  34  to  36,  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  Senate  to  rescind  its  previous  resolu- 
tion for  a  bin  at  the  next  session  and  fol- 
low the  House  recommendation  for  one  in 
this  Congress. 

The  resolutions  of  each  body  are  only 
promissory  notes,  and  no  action  appears 
likely  before  next  year,  since  an  extra  session 
after  the  election  would  be  required.  But 
they  at  leait  give  hard-pres.sed  Members  a 
plec?  of  paper  to  wave  frantically  belore  their 
constituents  who  already  are  figuring  how 
they  are  going  to  meet  their  Increased  tax 
bills  and  may,  consequently,  not  be  too 
sympathetic. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
operation  of  Congress — and  this  reporter 
lays  some  claim  to  that  after  29  years  here — 
knows  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
not  taxing  war  profits  now.  There's  been  a 
lot  of  sham  and  flapdoodle  about  how  long 
it  takes  to  write  a  hill  because  of  the  com- 
plicated subject.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
time.  The  Korean  war  Is  nearly  3  months 
old.  Just  after  it  started  the  tax  commit- 
tees of  both  House  and  Senate  were  reminded 
that  an  excess-profits  tax  should  be  included 
to  make  for  equality  of  sacrifice.  But  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  before  which  the 
tax  bin  already  passed  by  the  House  was 
pending,  voted  for  postponement  until  next 
year,  which,  likewise,  was  advocated  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder. 

PUENTT   or   TIME    NOW 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
now  to  write  an  excess-profits  tax.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  done  considerable 
research  on  the  subject,  which  it  did  to  be 
ready  In  event  Congress  decided  to  act  now 
and  could  submit  a  workable  measure  very 
shortly. 

The  dilatory  tactics  have  worked  very 
nicely  for  those  who  hope  somehow  to  avoid 
enactment  of  such  a  tax  or.  If  it  comes,  that 
it  not  be  made  retroactive  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  war.  July  1.  this  year,  or 
October  1,  when  increased  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  become  effective,  as 
was  recommended  in  Senate  and  House 
resolutions. 

This  part  of  the  resolutions  about  retro- 
activity of  the  tax  may  turn  out  to  be  lip 
service  In  this  connection.  Representative 
John  Carroll,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  one  of 
the  leaders  In  the  House  for  an  excess-profits 
tax  now,  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  its  report  on  the  tax 
bill,  said  flatly  that  the  tax  would  apply  to 
1951  profits,  and  also  read  a  recent  Interview 
in  Paris  with  Secretary  Snyder  who  said  the 
tax  would  be  applied  to  1951  profits,  as  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  the  tax  retroac- 
tive to  1950  profits. 

Representative  EsERHARTta,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  also  active  for  an  excess-profits 
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tax  now,  put  the  Issue  In  a  nuUbell  when  h« 
told  the  House: 

•We  feel  that  It  U  not  fair,  particularly  to 
low-Income  groups  of  this  country,  people 
earning  less  than  $5,C03  a  year,  to  have  their 
taxes  Increased  an  average  of  20  percent  and 
at  the  same  time  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  groceries,  for  rent,  and  for  the 
other  necessities  of  life,  and  not  have  this 
tax  measure  do  anything  about  war  profits." 

That  seems  fair  and  reasonable. 


Infonnation  Program  of  the  Department 
of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Friday  I  received  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Jack  K. 
McFall.  a  note  which  said: 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  see- 
ing what  your  constituents  are  doing  to  help 
put  over  the  Department's  Information  pro- 
gram. 

Attached  to  this  note  was  a  clipping 
from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  of 
August  27,  written  by  David  Better.  Be- 
lieving this  excellent  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Other  Senators,  I  am  asking 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
\^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Tixaks  Aa  Natiow'b  Voice 
(By  David  Hotter) 

Washington,  August  26.— We  have  a  story 
to  tell.  It's  all  true.  But  a  lot  of  people 
can't,  or  don't,  believe  it.  They  haven't  seen 
our  proof.  Tliey  can't  even  Imagine  the 
things  we  say.  And  some  other  people  are 
telling  them  our  story  isn't  so — even  if  they 
are  allowed  to  hear  or  read  it. 

It's  a  matter-of-fact  story,  to  us.  But  It's 
pretty  UU  Texas  telling,  to  folk  who  haven't 
seen  us  or  what  we  talk  about. 

To  tell  tills  story  straight,  to  convince 
these  people  that  we  are  playing  fair  with 
them,  we  have  a  big  selUng  Job.  We  have 
ideas  for  sale.  But  our  ideas  can  be  no  more 
winning  than  our  story. 

This,  then,  Is  the  Job  of  America's  expand- 
ing InXormatlcn  services— which  this  year 
will  cost  about  1130.000,000.  And  It's  the 
Job  of  some  of  your  old  friends  and  neigh- 
Ixrs— Texans  who  have  been  recruited  to 
help  tell  and  sell  America  to  people  who 
Just  can't  believe  what  they  hear  about  us, 

HAPPY  INBTJarmiOUS  PEOPLK 

Ours  Is  the  story  of  a  big.  rtch  country, 
filled  with  big-hearted,  basically  happy, 
pretty  Industrious  people  who  respect  human 
beings  because  they  are  human  t>elngs:  who 
dont  go  looking  for  fights  but  will  take  one 
on  when  it's  necessary,  who  believe  In  hu- 
man and  governmental  decency  and  fair 
play:  who  think  policemen  are  there  to  help 
people,  not   frighten  them  into  ceUars. 

Now  our  Job — the  Job  of  this  bunch  of 
Texans— Is  to  tell  the  story  so  people  can 
undersUnd  It.  It  must  be  told  so  men  and 
women  who  never  saw  a  towering  bank 
building  or  a  State  fair  or  a  town  fuU  of 
cars  or  beautiful  department  stores  won't 
hold  It  against  us  for  having  the  tnings  they 


never  saw.  It  must  be  told  so  people  who 
aren't  free  and  who  don't  make  $10  or  $15 
a  day  will  want  to  Improve  tbelr  own  sys- 
tems Instead  of  wanting  to  tear  ours  down. 

We  want  to  sell  freedom,  with  this  story, 
because  we  know  that  free  people  will  want 
peace. 

This  is  a  big  Job  of  story  telling.  But  It's 
not  too  big  for  people  Uke  Parker  May  of 
Abilene  and  Jack  McDermott  of  Lufkln,  for 
Ruth  Lewis  of  Austin  and  Bess  Stephenson 
of  Fort  Worth,  for  Carolyn  Ramsey,  of  Mar- 
shall, and  Bemice  Strong,  of  Alpine. 

BIG   JOB    or    8TOET    TKLLINO 

Their  Job  Is  In  radio,  newspaper,  maga- 
rlne.  book,  picture — every  available  avenue 
of  Information.  It  centers  on  one  word— 
"truth". 

McDermott  is  a  former  Lufkln  editor  and 
publisher.  He  used  to  write  beauUful  prose 
about  the  Lufkln  Panthers,  toughest  football 
team  in  the  Plney  Woods.  Now  he  directs 
the  entire  program  of  news  gathering  that 
keeps  American  press  ofllcers  and  local  news- 
paper editors  around  the  world  alert  to  what 
is  happening  here.  It  Is  a  plan  for  sblpplng 
news  and  stories  about  every  facet  of  Amer- 
ican life  all  over  the  world  for  publication, 
lor  repetition  by  word  of  mouth,  for  speech- 
making.  It  even  Includes  preparation  and 
printing  of  magazines  and  other  documents 
for  free  distribution,  setting  up  libraries  of 
information  for  people  who  wUl  take  time  to 
hear  what  the  United  States  Is  doing. 

Working  with  McDermott  Is  Bess  Stephen- 
son.  Her  bylines  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  were  widely  known.  Today  her 
field  Is  unlimited  Americana. 

She  Is  chief  of  a  section  that  produces  and 
directs  the  production  of  basic  story  material 
about  this  country — stories  about  how  we  do 
things,  how  we  view  things,  what  our  basic 
policies  are.  In  her  ken  are  science,  ntera- 
ture.  art,  politics,  business.  Industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  forestry — tbe  works. 

Carolyn  Ramsey  has  a  farm  home  near 
Marshall.  Now  she  Jeeps  across  the  country 
with  a  camera.  Seven  times  she's  gone  across 
the  land,  getting  pictures  to  prove  what 
America  Is.  And  she  is  a  secret  weapon, 
because  the  Soviets  will  let  us  exhibit  pic- 
tures of  America,  even  when  they  Jam  our 
broadcasts  and  ban  our  printing.  So  Miss 
Ramsey's  pictures  can  pierce  the  Iron  cur- 
tain and  her  product  goes  on  display  In 
libraries  and  galleries  all  over  the  world. 

SACB    HAS    PAKT    IK    FSOCBAlf 

Parker  May  is  executive  officer  for  the  whole 
Information  program — press,  radio,  movies. 
His  Is  the  business-office  Job  of  trying  to 
figure  out  where  money  spent  on  a  certain 
phase  of  the  American  story  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Bernice  Strong  used  to  be  a  publicist  for 
Sul  Ross  College.  Now  she  alms  her  stories 
at  Latin  America,  keeping  the  hemisphere 
neighbors  alert  to  our  doings.  Jim  Bob  Cal- 
ley  did  turns  on  Lubbock  and  Abilene  news- 
papers. Now  she  alms  her  pieces  at  the  Far 
East,  trying  hard  to  tie  American  inter- 
ests in  those  lands  to  tangible  evidence  here 
and  abroad. 

Charlie  MlUer  of  Clyde,  AbUene,  and  El 
Paso,  and  Ed  Capers  of  Fort  Worth  are  edi- 
tors, sorting,  selecting,  perfecting  stories  tor 
shipment  abroad.  Capers  works  on  the  wire- 
less bulletin  which  moves  cut  regularly  to 
American  embassies  and  Foreign  Service 
offices.  Local  editors  in  aU  parts  get  copies 
for  reproduction,  for  comment,  for  Informa- 
tion about  America. 

And  In  faraway  Rangoon,  where  Uncle 
Sam  looks  for  friends  In  Asia,  Ruth  Lewis, 
the  former  Austin  American-Statesman 
drama  critic,  sees  that  the  bulletin  and  all 
other  stories  of  America  get  to  radio  stations 
and  native  newspapers  so  they  can  have  the 
truth.  A  top-flight  operative  in  American  In- 
formation work  since  World  War  n.  she  wUl 
he  coming  home  soon.     They  have  a  Job  for 


her  In  New  Tork,  writing  script  for  the  Volc« 
of  America  to  beam  to  the  Far  East. 

■aOIO  IlfPOKMATTON   SPCCIAIJ8T 

Also  in  New  York  Is  'VestaJ  Lott,  the  former 
Clarendon  newspaperman  who  now  is  • 
specialist  in  radio  information- for  the  Voice 
headquarters,  whence  stem  the  210  hours  « 
week  of  American  words  In  33  languages 
by  short  wave — to  be  picked  up  and  re- 
broadcast. 

There  are  many  more  Texans  out  there  tell- 
ing our  story — throwing  mUllons  of  words 
Into  the  great  battle  for  men's  minds. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  know  their  job  Is  big 
is  to  listen  to  or  watch  Jacob  Malik  In  action. 
Stalin's  UN  mouthpiece  Is  the  past  master  of 
the  'nipslde  down"  langtiage.  His  Is  typical 
of  the  tripe  that  Is  spread  around  the  world 
about  us.  He  Ulks  about  "Asia  for  the  Asi- 
atics," or  "Iran  for  the  Iranians"  or  "Ger- 
many for  the  Germans."  But  what  he 
means  Is  Asia  for  the  Russians.  Iran  for  the 
Elremlln,  Germany  for  the  Bui»«me  Soviet. 

This  Is  the  phase  of  war  that  aurpusea 
physical  combat  In  planning  and  precision, 
and  for  promise  of  return.  People  fear  what 
they  do  not  know.  They  fear,  aome  of  them, 
the  very  prosperity  and  hapfilness  of  Amer- 
ica. They  envy  It.  They  are  told  ours  la 
the  aim  of  Imperialism. 

TXTIMC  TO  GET  TUUTH   AOOSB 

These  Texans  and  their  cohorts  are  just 
trying  to  get  the  truth  across.  Russia  is 
spending  more  and  more  radio  time  and  more 
dishonest  effort  In  Its  jaTjpaganda  prograni. 
We  know  ours  is  working  because  the  Sovieta 
are  trying  to  stop  It  by  every  means. 

We  think  we  have  the  truth,  the  faltb,  th« 
hope  of  men  who  want  freedom  on  ovu  side. 
But  we  still  have  some  preaching  and  selling 
to  do. 

And  In  the  market  place  of  ideas,  these 
TexanB  are  working  for  you.  They  are  try- 
ing to  win  friends  for  yoxir  country,  trying 
to  sell  Just  one  commodity — truth — In 
dally,  direct,  throat-cutting  competition 
with  the  big  lie. 


Fifty  BUUm  D*Uan  and  No  Dtftmtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

.-^^^  OF  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  19 SO 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  in  Wisconsin  want 
to  know  what  became  of  the  $50,000,000.- 
000  that  was  supposedly  spent  for  na- 
tional defense.  There  are  no  new  tanks, 
no  new  Navy,  no  big  guns,  no  70-group 
Air  Force.  Now  we  are  told  that  only 
$1  in  $7  actually  went  to  buy  anna. 
Most  of  the  money  went  for  salaries,  sup- 
plies, freight,  and  for  other  serriccs. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  bungling  and 
inefficiency  on  a  high  level.  The  Demo- 
crats cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxpayers  In  4  years  of 
cold  war.  put  on  the  Une.  $50,000,000,000 
for  otir  military  defense,  a  stupendous 
sum.  That  is  twice  the  cost  of  World 
War  I  and  we  never  fired  a  gtin.  At  that 
price  the  American  public  was  assured 
that  it  was  buying  security.  Yet  the 
war  in  Korea  today  shows  the  United 
States  to  be  short  of  almost  ev^ything. 
Now,  Mr.  Truman  wants  ten  billion 
more,  just  for  a  startsr.    Bigger  and 
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more  staggering  sums  will  be  requested 
after  the  elections  in  November.  He 
dares  not  make  additional  requests  at 
this  time.  6  weeks  from  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  high- 
ranking  generals  and  admirals  are  ask- 
ing what  became  of  the  S50.000.000.000. 
They  want  to  know:  Where  are  the 
guns,  the  new  tank^.  the  planes  that  are 
designed  to  stop  infantry  movements,  the 
new  weapons  that  would  surely  stop  any 
tank^  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  S?creLary 
of  Defense  said  once,  not  Ions  ago.  that 
these  weapons  made  tanks  useless  in  time 
of  war.    Korea,  no  doubt,  jolted  him. 

We  are  informed  that  one-half  of  those 
defense  dollars  have  gone  to  pay  miUUry 
salaries,  all  of  which  have  been  raised 
above  the  prewar  level.  The  other  half 
has  gone  to  pay  for  services  and  supplies. 
This  includes  pay.  travel,  telephone, 
freight,  rent,  and  pensions.  Food,  fuel, 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  other  items 
are  also  included. 

I  repeat  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  $1 
in  $7  was  spent  on  arms  of  uny  kind. 
One  dollar  in  sixteen  has  gor.e  for  equip- 
ment other  than  aircraft.  Only  four 
billion  was  invested  in  aircraft  and 
three  billion  for  all  other  equipment- 
guns,  ships,  trucks,  radar,  new  weapons, 
machinery,  and  noncombat  equipment, 
such  as  furniture,  typewriters,  and  pas- 
senger automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  birds-eye 
look  at  our  defense  spending  for  which 
we  received  so  little  in  the  way  of  ships, 
guns,  planes,  and  tanks.  This  situation 
should  be  fully  investigated.  lu  the 
meantime  it  is  quite  obvious  that  our 
spending  for  war  must  be  increased  if  we 
are  to  win  it.  However,  the  question 
that  confronts  the  American  people  is: 
Can  we  trust  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration to  do  the  job? 


Contract  Between  Sonthwettern  Power 
Administration  and  Oklahoma  Utility 
Companies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  iOABAMA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TT  OP  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Wilhoite.  chair- 
man of  the  Electric  Power  Board  of 
Chattanooga,  Term.,  and  one  from  Ken 
O.  Whitaker,  secretary  of  the  informa- 
tion committee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Public  Power  Association.  Both 
these  letters  are  dated  July  20.  and  are 
addressed  to  Hon.  Oscar  Chapman.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  letters  com-  , 
mend  Secretary  Chapman  for  his  devoted 
public  service.  I  a.^k  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elxchuc  Power   Board 

or  Chattanooga. 

July  20.  1950. 
Hon.   06C.«  Chapman, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  very  closely 
followed  the  neeotiatlons  between  the  Okla- 
homa private  utilities  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  which  resulted  In  sign- 
ing the  contract  last  week.  I  have  been  kept 
In  close  touch  with  the  situation  through 
Ken  Whitaker  of  this  organization  and  Sam 
O'Neal  who  represents  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Public  Power  Association  In  Washington. 

I  say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  that  1  think 
that  you  have  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  cause  ol  making  electricity  avaUable  to 
the  greatest  numoer  ot  people  at  rates  within 
their  ability  to  pay.  I  feel  that  you  have 
every  right  to  take  a  very  just  pride  In  this 
accomplishment.  I  am  familiar  with  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  you  were  up  against 
and  think  you  ought  to  be  congratulated 
most  heartily. 
Sincerely, 

L.  J.  Wii.HorrE. 

Chairman. 

Tennessee  Valley  Public 

Power  Association. 

July  20,  1950. 
Hon.  Oscar  Ch.u>man. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch.^pman:  I  received  a  copy  yes- 
terday of  the  contract  between  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  the  two  Oklahoma 
utility  companies.  While  I  was  generally 
familiar  witl  this  situation,  through  con- 
versations with  you  and  others  In  your  de- 
partment, I  nevertheless  enjoyed  very  much 
examining  the  contract. 

I  tl.lnk  you  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  the  preference  cus- 
tomers. Not  only  did  you  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  those  municipalities  who  now  own 
their  distribution  facilities,  but  you  made  It 
possible  for  any  municipality  in  the  future 
who  decides  that  this  is  the  proper  course 
to  be  protected  as  well.  There  has  been 
some  amblgu'.ty  in  the  Congress  on  the  def- 
inition of  preference  customers  and  I  believe 
this  contract  will  serve  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

Realizing  as  I  do  the  extreme  difBcultles 
under  which  you  were  working.  I  want  to 
again  very  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
way  In  which  you  handled  this  situation. 
You  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  making  electricity  available  to  the 
largest  number  of  people  possible  at  the 
Cheapest  rates  consistent  with  good  business. 
This,  In  the  opinion  of  our  association,  is  a 
rea»  accomplishment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ken  G.  Whitaker. 
Secretary.  In/ormation  Committee. 


Denis  Hurley  Nominates  Hon.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V      Tuesday,  September  19,  1950 

Mr.    KEOOH.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Drnis  M  Hurley.  Esq.  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  renominating  Sanator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  for  the  United  States  Senate  at 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hurley's  address 
follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates.  If  we 
have  learned  nothing  else  from  this  great 
convention,  we  h.'-ve  once  again  seen  demon- 
strated the  time-honored  principle  that  po- 
litical success  must  be  founded  upon  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  upon  party  unity.  We 
saw  this  exemplified  here,  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  when  the  nomination  of  Con- 
gressman Walter  A.  Lynch  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  State  of  New  York  was  made 
unanimous. 

Out  of  this  great  convention,  I  knew  that 
some  high  honor  was  eventually  bound  to 
come  to  the  Borough  of  Churches,  with  its 
millions  of  ardent  baseball  fans,  but  I  did 
not  suspect  in  what  form  that  honor  would 
come.  I  take  It  as  a  signal  tribute  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  to  her  contribution  of  the  largest 
Democratic  vote  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  two  of  her  sons  have  been  chosen  to 
place  In  nomination  the  two  standard  bear- 
ers of  our  parly. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  la  1928,  I  discov- 
ered that  an  outstanding  man  In  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  world  was  dedicating  all 
his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  talents  to  stamp- 
ing out  the  curse  of  religious  intolerance  In 
this  country.  The  campaign  of  vilification 
waged  against  the  Happy  Warrior,  the  un- 
forgettable Alfred  E  Smith,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, was  the  signal  for  the  entrance  Into  the 
political  arena  of  the  Gallant  Crusader. 

For  twenty-two  years,  I  have  watched  the 
spectacular  rise  of  his  star  on  the  political 
horizon,  and.  In  my  Judgment,  he  Is  still 
fighting  for  the  same  sublime  causes. 

However.  I  am  not  here  to  nominate  a 
saint  with  a  record  of  absolute  perfection. 
My  candidate  Is  a  human  being.  And  so.  on 
occasion,  as  every  American  h.is  the  right 
to  do,  I  have  disagreed  with  my  candidate's 
stand  on  certain  public  questions.  Any 
statesman,  worth  his  salt,  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  be  counted  upon  im- 
portant controversial  Issues,  runs  the  risk 
of  sharp  and  violent  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  voters.  But.  disagree  with  him.  as  I 
have  at  times,  I  have  never  once  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  this  gallant  crusader.  I  have 
also  had  the  temerity,  once,  maybe  twice, 
to  disagree  with  my  beloved  wife.  I  soon  got 
over  that.  But  I  still  love  my  wife,  and  I  still 
respect,  admire  and  esteem  my  candidate. 
Since  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
then,  surely,  the  spirit  of  universal  charity 
manifested,  through  all  his  years,  by  this 
great  man.  should  blot  out  a  few  errors 
of  Judgment  committed  without  the  slight- 
est taint  of  malic?. 

It  U  my  proud  privilege  to  nominate  oi\e 
whose  name  has  l)ecome  synonymous,  not 
only  throughout  our  own  State  but  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  world,  with  states- 
manship, sincerity,  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
one  whose  name  Is  as  familiar  to  you  as  your 
own — a  name  that,  through  the  years,  has 
t)ecome  one  of  the  chief  boasts,  not  only  of 
the  Democratic  Party  but  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  outstanding  record  of  accomplish- 
ment of  our  candidate  for  over  two  decades 
has  already  brought  him  Imperishable  and 
lasting  fame.  Strictly  on  his  merit,  and 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  perfomiance,  he 
has  won  a  unique  place  in  the  historic  an- 
nals of  our  generation  and  certainly  has  no 
further  need  for  the  honor  which  we  are 
about  to  bestow  upon  him.  But  like  the 
noble  soldier  that  he  Is,  he  will  respond  when 
duty  calls. 
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Twenty-two  years  ago  the  people  of  New 
York  State  gave  him  their  first  vote  of  con- 
fidence as  a  candidate  for  State-wide  office 
on  a  ticket  headed  by  bts  devoted  friend 
and  coworker.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

From  1928  to  1932,  during  two  terms,  he 
served  his  Slate  well  as  lieutenant  governor, 
acting  as  Governor  Roosevelt's  chief  assist- 
ant and  deputy  and  as  the  leader  and  key 
member  of  that  Illustrious  group  which 
■erved  Franklin  Roosevelt  In  his  two  memor- 
able terms  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

When  the  American  people  called  Franklin 
Roo«-.evelt  to  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  BUtes  In  1932.  the  people  of  New 
York  In  their  great  wisdom,  turned  to  the 
man  who  had  been  Roosevelt's  right  hand 
and  named  him  as  their  Governor. 

For  the  next  10  years,  through  four  suc- 
cessive and  unprecedented  terms,  this  gal- 
lant crusader  gave  to  New  York  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  admlnlstratlonB  In  all  the 
history  of  this  State.  His  very  name  be- 
came a  symbol  of  sound,  wise,  and  progres- 
sive government.  He  carried  on  as  the  fear- 
less champion  of  right  and  progress,  as  a 
fighter  for  the  underdog,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  sound  and  practical  business  ad- 
ministrator. 

A  man  born  In  New  York  City,  with  roots 
deep  in  that  metropolis,  he  nevertheless  be- 
came, as  Governor,  a  friend  and  advocate 
of  the  farmers,  of  their  Interest,  and  their 
welfare. 

Before  entering  upon  State-wide  public 
6er%lce  this  man  of  many  talents  had  proved 
his  skill  and  worth  In  the  world  of  biisl- 
ness  and  finance.  He  turned  that  back- 
ground lo  good  account  by  so  managing  the 
finances  and  business  affairs  of  New  York 
State  as  lo  leave  the  State  treasury  with  a 
huge  surplus — a  surplus  which  his  successor 
has  found  It  possible  to  spend  and  waste 
away. 

This  record  of  achievement  would  have 
seemed  more  than  sufficient  honor  and  glory 
for  any  man.  but  the  pubhc  Interest  still 
clamored  for  his  services.  In  1942,  with  the 
Nation  at  war,  he  was  again  called  to  duty 
In  the  service  of  all  humanity.  He  was  se- 
lected by  the  unanimous  vote  of  many  na- 
tions to  serve  as  the  first  Director  General 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.  In  that  capacity,  he 
organized  and  carried  through  the  noblest 
adventure  In  humanltarlanlsm  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  any  man  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
perform.  But  this  gallant  crusader  for  every 
-ause  that  Is  good,  performed  It  with  such 
skill  and  brilliance,  with  such  compassion 
and  understanding,  that  the  name  of  UNRRA 
remains  today  synonymous  with  humanltar- 
lanlsm throughout  the  earth. 

And  then,  only  last  year,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  this  State  called  him  forth 
from  a  well-earned  retirement  to  be  its  can- 
didate In  a  special  election  for  the  high  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator,  he  again,  like 
Clnclnnatus,  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ty and  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  was 
again  elected  In  a  contest  too  fresh  and  green 
In  our  memories  to  need  recalling. 

In  his  1  year  as  United  States  Senator,  he 
proved  again  his  statesmanship  and  grasp 
of  large  affairs  too  numerous  to  mention. 
In  every  one  of  the  vital  Issues  that  con- 
fronted the  United  States  Senate  during  the 
past  year,  he  had  a  leading  voice.  The  cause 
of  liberalism,  the  cause  of  progressive  legis- 
lation, the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  humble, 
the  friendless,  and  the  underprivileged  had 
a  new  and  bold  champion  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  tha 
cause  of  economy  In  government,  of  orderly 
and  constructive  and  appropriate  conserva- 
tism in  government  had  also  found  a  friend. 
And.  finally,  the  cause  of  totalitarian  com- 
munism and  godless  tyranny  found  In  him  a 
fierce  and  Implacable  enemy  who  never  lost 


an  opportunity  to  urge  and  to  demand  all- 
out  military  preparedness.  His  voice  was 
often  heard  in  the  Senate  urging  the  mobili- 
zation of  every  force,  both  our  own  and 
those  of  all  our  friends  and  allies  abroad, 
for  concerted  resistance  to  the  black  evil  of 
atheistic  communism. 

In  the  lexicon  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  letter  "L"  stands  for  leatlerslilp  and  for 
loyalty,  for  liberty,  and  for  liberalism;  and 
now  It  stands  foj"  Lynch,  our  next  governor. 
But.  for  many,  many  jrears.  It  has  stood  and 
It  still  stands  for  this  great  and  good  man. 
for  this  champion  of  champions,  this  fight- 
er against  tyranny  and  totalitarianism,  this 
preeminent  statesman,  this  voice  of  wisdom 
and  courage  In  our  Nation's  ooimclls;  It 
stands  for  this  gallant  crusader,  whom  I 
now  give  you  as  I  place  In  nomination  for 
the  high  office  of  United  States  Senator,  the 
name  of  Senator  Hekbest  H.  Lkhman. 


The  Katyn  Massacre 


REMARKS 
or 

HOIi.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississirpi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Van  Vliet  filed 
a  report  with  the  War  Department  5 
years  ago  showing  that  the  Russians 
were  the  ones  who  murdered  these  Poles. 

That  report  disappeared,  either  in  the 
War  Department  or  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Colonel  Van  Vliet  has  now 
filed  a  supplemental  report  showing  that 
the  Russians  murdered  these  Polish 
prisoners. 

Yet.  during  all  these  years  this  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  the  carrying  on 
of  a  persecution  of  the  German  people 
that  is  far  worse  than  anything  we 
southern  people  went  through  at  the 
hands  of  the  carpetbag  administration 
during  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction. 

They  have  been  hanging  German  sol- 
diers, German  doctors,  and  German 
civilians,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  late  as  5  years 
after  the  war  closed.  This  has  been 
done  largely  by  an  alien  element  in 
order  to  create,  perpetuate,  and  Intensify 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  Americans 
and  the  German  people,  and  thereby 
drive  the  Germans  into  an  alinement 
with  the  Communists  of  Russia  in  case  of 
war  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  for  this  United  Nations  In- 
vestigating this  Incident.  That  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  Investigate  and  see 
what  the  facts  are  and  stop  these  useless 
persecutions  of  the  German  people  in 
our  name. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  the  sup- 
plementary letter  which  Colonel  Van 
Vliet  has  filed  with  the  War  Department 
giving  the  facts  in  this  horrible  Katyn 
massacre.  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  everyone  else  *ho  scans  this 


RscoBD,  wiU  take  the  time  to  read  it 
carefully. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

FoKT  Lewis,  Wa&b..  May  11,  19^0. 
Subject:  The  Katyn  case. 
V   I_i  Pa&ks 

Mapr  General,  United  States  Army, 
Chief  of  Information: 

1.  Purstiant  to  your  letter  of  AprU  2«. 
1950  ( Inclosure  No.  1) ,  I  am  personally  typ- 
ing this  report  of  my  recollections  coacerni.^ 
the  Katyn  case.  I  am  retaining  one  carhon 
copy  for  my  personal  file. 

2.  Since  5  years  have  elapwed  since  I  made 
the  first  report  to  Major  General  Blssell  this 
report  will  have  to  omit  some  details,  sucH 
as  names  which  I  have  forgotten.  In  order 
to  assist  in  locating  my  original  report,  here 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  w»a 
made: 

On  May  22.  IMS.  General  Bissell  disctused 
the  case  with  me  alone  in  his  private  o&ce 
in  the  Pentagon  for  about  20  minutes.  He 
decided  that  It  was  Important  and  directed 
his  civilian  female  assistant  (secretary? 
stenographer?)  to  go  with  me  to  closed  room 
across  the  hall  and  taJte  dictation.  I  dic- 
tated my  report,  she  typed  It  up.  and  we 
added  the  photographs  as  Inclosures.  The 
general  read  the  finished  report,  directed  that 
it  be  marked  "top  secret."  and  filed.  Ee 
then  dictated  the  letter  directing  me  to 
sUence,  and  had  me  sign  a  copy  of  It  In 
his  presence .  He  explained  the  importance 
of  my  remaining  silent,  gave  me  my  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  thanked  me. 

3.  Narrative:  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at 
Oflag  IX /AZ  In  Rotenburg.  Germany,  in  April 
1943.  It  was  primarily  a  British  cfflcers 
prison  camp  headed  by  Brigadier  Nicholson 
(Who  had  been  the  defender  of  Calais).  I 
was  the  senior  of  the  125  (approximately) 
American  officers  in  the  camp.  At  this  time 
the  German  press  began  a  big  splurge  on  ttM 
Katyn  case.     So  also  did  the  German  radio. 

(Note:  Mention  of  this  radio  violates  the 
certificate  1  had  to  sign  upon  being  processed 
as  a  returned   POW.) 

Hauptman  Heyl,  the  German  camp  com- 
mander, told  Brigadier  Nicholson  and  me  that 
he  had  orders  to  send  two  American  officers 
and  one  Brtttsh  officer  to  the  railroad  st«tl<»i 
at  Kassel,  Germany,  where  they  would  be 
met  by  British  Major  General  Portime  (from 
another  nearby  POW  camp).  He  had  com- 
manded the  British  First  DlvUlon  in  Prance.) 

Hauptman  Heyl  stated  that  I  wovild  be  one 
of  the  two  United  Stotes  ofllcers:  that  I 
would  select  the  other  one:  that  togetlier 
with  other  Allied  prisoners  we  would  be  a 
board  of  Inquiry  to  Investigate  the  Katyn 
massacre.  I  flaUy  refused  to  have  any  part 
of  It.  Brigadier  Nicholson  baclced  me  up  on 
this  and  together  we  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Swiss  protecting  power  which  stated  that 
no  officers  from  the  camp  would  make  any 
visit  to  Katyn  or  make  any  toTeetlgatlon,  or 
express  any  opinion.  That  if  we  were  forced 
to  go  It  would  be  only  as  Individual  prison- 
ers under  guard  and  against  our  protest. 
That  we  could  not  be  considered  as  rejM*- 
sentatlves  of  the  prison  camp,  our  Army,  or 
our  Nation,  and  that  we  protested  violently 
this  apparent  attempt  to  use  us  fw  German 
propaganda  purposes. 

Our  protest  did  no  good.  Using  armed 
guards,  the  G«man«  took  me  and  Capt.  Don- 
ald Stewart,  F.  A.  (Re«ular  Army)  to  the 
Kassell  railroad  station,  where  they  expected 
to  meet  Major  Oenerml  Portime.  He  did  not 
arrive,  to  the  surprtoe  of  the  German  guards. 
We  were  then  taken  to  BerUn  and  JaUed  In 
an  Arbelts  Kommando  (sp?)— a  buUdlng 
overlooking  the  Spree  Elver,  boosing  PWs 
of  several  nationalities  who  were  p«lonn- 
Ing  labor  in  Berlin. 

In  this  Jail  we  met  several  United  States 
soldiers  who  had  been  brought  from  a  near- 
by PW  camp  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
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had.  One  of  these  (I  knew  Taussig  person- 
ally) was  a  Corporal  Taussig,  who  had  been 
In  the  same  regiment  with  me  for  the  Inva- 
sion of  Algiers  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
eirty-elghth  Infantry.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral" British  soldiers  and  a  British  civilian 
(Internee)  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Steven.wn  (British.  South  African  Signal 
Corps),  and  a  British  captain.  Medical  Corps, 
whose  name  I  cannot  now  remember.  In  my 
opinion  these  men  were  actually  what  they 
appeared  to  be  and  did  not  Include  any 
"plants."  We  prisoners  of  war  were  very 
careful  In  our  e.lorts  to  make  certain  Identi- 
fication. 

S-on  we  were  taken,  one  by  one.  to  the  Jail 
office,  where  we  were  Interviewed  by  several 
German  staff  ofllcerr  and  some  civilian  of- 
ficials who  appeared  to  be  f.-om  both  the  for- 
eign ofBce  and  the  propaganda  ministry.  The 
procedure  appeared  about  the  same  for  all  of 
us:  "Since  you  have  volunteered  to  Inves- 
tigate this  terrible  Katyn  atrocity,  we  are 
ta-'-.lng  you  to  the  scene.  You  will,  of  course, 
sign  a  parole  not  to  escape  " 

•The  hell  we  did  volunteer.  We  don't 
want  to  go.  Send  us  back  to  our  camps." 
Great  surprise  and  much  chatter  among  the 
Germans.     Then  the  same  thing  over  again. 

Finally  they  announced  that  since  we 
wouldn't  give  our  paroles  they  would  have 
to  place  guards  on  the  airplane  with  us. 
This  meant  that  some  prisoners  would  not 
make  the  trip,  to  make  room  fOr  the  guards. 
The  American  soldiers  were  left  back. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stevenson  was  from 
the  same  camp  as  Captain  Stewart  and  my- 
self. He  had  come  to  Berlin  with  us.  We 
knew  him. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stevenson  was  the 
senior  In  the  group.  We  cautioned  the  entire 
group  to  do  no  talking,  to  give  no  Indications 
of  opinion,  and  not  to  cooperate  In  any  way 
with  the  Germans.  All  agreed.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  of  us  that  we  were  Involved  In  an 
International  mess  with  terrific  political 
Implications. 

An  English-speaking  German  captain  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  group  together  with 
an  English-speaking  Sonderfuehrer.  who  gave 
the  name  of  Von  Johnson,  spoke  idiomatic 
American,  and  said  he  had  attended  school 
at  Rice  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  were  flown  from  Templehof  to  Smol- 
ensk nbout  the  6th  of  May  1948.  At  that 
time  Smolensk  was  about  60  miles  from  the 
front  and  appeared  to  contain  only  garrison 
troops.  We  were  billeted  In  some  of  the 
remaining  Intr.ct  buildings,  of  which  there 
were  only  u  few.  Some  bort  of  a  German 
service  unit  maintained  an  officers'  mess 
wher?  ':^-e  .nil  ate  W^hile  In  Smolensk  we  were 
taken  on  a  sightseeing  tour  by  the  local 
service  unit  commander  and  a  major  who 
appeared  to  be  an  agricultural  expert  and 
enthusiast  who  was  trying  to  rehabilitate  the 
land  with  the  remnants  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant population.  His  efforts  included  a  model 
village.  In  my  opinion  this  "hospitality"  was 
spwantaneous  and  was  prompted  partly  by  hU 
own  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  partly  be- 
cause he  hadn't  had  many  visitors.  It  didn't 
appear  to  be  organized  on  orders  from  Berlin. 

A  German  lieutenant  (sjxjke  no  English) 
appeared  from  the  group  that  was  in  charge 
of  operations  at  the  scene  of  the  maas  graves 
in  katyn  Forest.  He  acted  as  otir  guide. 
We  were  driven  to  the  site  where  there  was  a 
gate,  guarded  by  young  soldiers  m  Polish  uni- 
forms. A  sickly  sweet  odor  of  decaying 
bodies  was  everywhere.  At  the  graves  It  was 
nearly  overpowering.  There  were  several 
g-aves.  Professor  Herr  Dr  Butz  (Bootz?)  a 
German  expert  in  forensic  medicine  was 
present  together  with  other  technicians. 
Several  Polish  Red  Cross  workers  were  pres- 
ent. Civilian  labor  was  being  used  to  re- 
move bodies  from  the  graves.  Each  body  was 
searched  very  carefully,  examined.  Identified, 
and  reburled  In  a  nearby  mass  grave  wW*h^,^fore  the 
was  to  become  a  national  shrine  wltirmiit^^'^lCV'-ww 


able  monuments.  The  articles  removed  from 
each  body  were  placed  In  a  large  manlla 
envelope  for  safekeeping.  The  search  of  the 
bodies  was  very  thorough.  Including  removal 
of  shoes  or  tKXjts  where  it  was  possible. 
(Sometimes  the  whole  leg  from  the  knee 
down  came  off  with  the  boot  )  The  examin- 
ers wore  rubber  aprons  and  rubber  gloves. 
A  typist  was  present  recording  the  findings 
on  each  body. 

We  followed  our  guide  right  Into  each  of 
the  graves — stepping  on  bodies  that  were 
piled  like  cordwood.  face  down  usually,  to  a 
depth  of  at>out  five  to  seven  bodies  covered 
with  about  5  feet  of  earth.  About  300  bodies 
were  laid  out  beaide  one  of  the  graves  These 
all  had  their  hands  tied  behind  '.hem  with 
cord.  The  rest  appeared  not  to  have  tjeen 
tied.  All  bodies  had  a  bullet  hole  In  the 
back  of  the  head  near  the  neck  with  the  exit 
wound  of  the  bullet  being  la  the  forehead  or 
front  upper  part  of  the  skull. 

The  graves  on  the  down-hill  part  of  the 
slope  were  more  moist  than  the  others.  One 
end  of  one  grave  had  standing  water  In  It. 
German  photographers  were  present  and 
took  both  still  and  motion  pictures  of  our 
party  while  we  inspected  the  graves.  Copies 
of  the  still  pictures  were  later  given  to  us. 
We  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  the 
movies. 

Alter  we  Inspected  the  graves  we  were 
shown  several  other  test  holes  which  had 
been  dug  in  vicinity,  together  with  very  old 
human  bones,  1.  e  ,  no  meat  left  on  them, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  du^  up  there. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  story,  although 
there  was  no  proof.  The  Germans  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  this  wooded  knoll 
was  a  long-standing  burial  site  used  by  the 
Russian  secret  police  I  forget  whether  they 
called  them  the  OGPU,  NKVD,  or  MVD. 
There  was  a  rustic  lodge  on  the  low  bluff 
overlooking  the  small  landing  on  the  river 
(Dnieper  River.  I  believe).  This  lodge  was 
alleged  the  scene  of  frequent  tortures,  drink- 
ing parties,  and  various  other  orgies  held  by 
the  Russian  police  as  matters  of  amusement 
and  recreaiion  as  well  as  routine  business. 
The  Germans  produced  an  old  peasant,  Rus- 
sian, who  claimed  that  this  fore.n  of  Katyn 
had  an  evil  reputation— it  was  forbidden 
ground— that  he  had  seen  big  closed  vans 
go  from  the  railroad  siding  (some  miles  dis- 
tant) Into  the  forest  and  that  there  were 
stories  of  shots  being  heard  very  often  in 
the  woods  This  was  supposed  to  confirm 
that  the  Russians  had  brought  the  victims 
to  the  mass  graves  by  rail  and  truck  some 
time  before  the  Germans  occupied  the  area. 

The  British  medical  captain  in  the  group 
understood  German  very  well  and  a  little 
Russian  which  he  had  learned  while  taking 
care  of  Russian  prisoners. 

About  a  mile  down  the  road  the  Germans 
had  taken  over  a  house  as  a  field  museum 
and  office.  The  porch  and  front  rooms  were 
filled  with  glass  shcwcases  containing  Items 
removed  irom  bodies  In  the  grav38.  There 
were  sample  uniform  Insignia  ranging  from 
general  to  lieutenant,  there  were  several 
Geneva  arm  bands,  many  letters,  photo- 
graphs, diaries,  news  clippings,  personal 
souvenirs,  etc.  The.-se  Items  were  Just  the 
better  .samples.  In  tlie  back  rooms  of  the 
house  there  were  the  individual  envelopes 
containing  the  items  removed  from  the 
corpses.  This  building  was  also  permeated 
with  the  smell  of  the  graves,  coming  from 
the  showcases  and  the  envelopes. 

At  this  point  the  Germans  produced  two 
amall  drinks  for  everyone  and  then  we  re- 
turned to  our  billets  In  Smolensk. 

W9  were  flown  back  to  the  same  jail  In 
Berlin  and  stayed  there  about  10  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Germans  were  apparently 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  us.  (The 
British  soldiers  and  the  civilian  Internee 
were  returned  to  their  respective  camps  loe- 
fore  the  end  of  this  10-day  period — or  so 
told — leaving    us    four    officers    to 


wonder  what  It  was  all  alwut.  An  English 
speaking  German  soldier  or  Sonderfuhrer 
Von  Johnson  would  take  us  for  walks  through 
the  Tlergarten  every  day.  along  with  guards. 
It  was  during  this  walk  period  that  we  had 
a  chance  to  talk  without  fear  of  micro- 
phones Our  discussion  while  in  the  jail  al- 
ways avoided  any  mention  of  what  we 
thought  about  who  had  committed  the  mur- 
ders at  Katyn 

During  these  walks.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stevenson  did  a  lot  of  talking  with  the  Ger- 
mans Told  them  that  he  had  once  pub- 
lished a  book  and  that  as  sewn  as  he  re- 
turned home  he  was  going  to  get  pjrmlsslon 
from  his  superiors  to  write  a  book  about  this 
experience  We  couldn't  get  him  to  shut  up 
about  any  subject  at  any  time  except  the  big 
question  of  'Whodunnit?  '  He  w&s  a  wind- 
bag. He  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
of  amateur  Investigators  of  the  supernatural. 
He  even  carried  a  feather  In  his  wallet  which 
he  said  was  from  the  headdress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Chief  (spirit)  whom  he  had  con- 
tacted through  a  medium  In  South  Africa. 

We  gathered  from  the  Germans  that  the 
front  office  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  us. 
There  was  some  hopeful  implication  that 
we  might  be  released,  possibly  through 
Spain. 

One  afternoon  Lieutenant  Colonel  Steven- 
son was  bundled  off  by  the  Germans  on 
about  10  minutes  notice.  He  seemed  very 
surprised  and  quite  uneasy  as  he  left  the 
Jail.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  again. 
That  night  Captain  Stewart  and  I  were  re- 
turned to  our  original  prison  camp,  where 
we  were  met  by  Hauptman  Heyl.  We  asked 
him  what  kind  of  a  story  he  had  told  us 
about  going  to  meet  Major  General  Fortune. 
He  replied  that  Fortune  had  been  seriously 
111  with  bronchitis. 

(I  later  met  Major  General  Fortune  and 
he  had  not  been  sick  at  all.) 

Prior  to  leaving  Berlin  we  were  told  that 
Germany  had  not  and  would  not  make  any 
propaganda  use  of  our  visit  to  the  graves  or 
the  pictures  taken  of  the  visit.  I  have  never 
heard  of  their  doing  so. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  our  time  In  prison 
camps  Captain  Stewart  and  I  refused  to  dis- 
cuss our  experiences  concerning  Katyn  and 
never  stated  what  opinion  we  had  formed. 

I  reached  the  American  lines  In  the  sector 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry 
Division  near  Diiben,  Germany,  at  the  M'jlde 
River  line  on  May  5.  1S45.  still  carrying  the 
photographs  given  me  at  Katyn. 

I  showed  the  "^Jhotographs  to  G-2  of  the 
One  Hundred  ai'id  Fourth  Division,  (I  had 
previously  showed  these  to  only  one  other 
person  apart  from  the  German  prison  camp 
security  personnel  who  conducted  pjerlodic 
searches,  but  always  allowed  me  to  keep  the 
photographs  because  they  had  been  stam.ped 
"Gepruft  '  This  other  person  was  Col. 
Thomas  D.  Drake,  senior  officer  In  Ofiag  64. 
who  was  repatriated  for  stomach  ulcers.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  prison  camp  to  be  repatri- 
ated Captain  Stewart  and  I  talked  with  him. 
showed  him  the  pictures  and  asked  that  he 
report  the  matter  to  the  War  Department. 
He  laughed  a  me  and  said  that  I  had  been 
taken  in  completely  by  the  German  propa- 
ganda experu.  I  don't  know  If  he  ever  men- 
tioned the  matter  when  he  reached  the 
States  ) 

G-2  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Divi- 
sion recognized  that  my  rejxirt  was  one  of 
interest  to  both  the  State  and  V.'ar  Depart- 
ments and  provided  transportation  to  Head- 
quarters VII  Corps  In  Leipzig.  Gen.  J  Law- 
ton  Collins  then  commanded  the  VII  Corps. 

General  Collins  (who  has  known  me  since 
I  was  a  child)  discussed  the  matter  with  me 
and  set  the  necessary  wheels  In  motion  to 
get  me  back  to  the  Pentagon  with  all  haste. 

In  Paris  I  stayed  with  General  Barker 
and  at  his  suggestion  discussed  the  matter 
with  a  full  colonel  ( whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten i  connected  with  war-crlm.es  Investi- 
gations.    He    decided    it    was    a    matter   Jbr 
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the  War  Department  and  tl  e  State  Depart- 
ment and  took  no  action. 

Colonel  Drake.  General  Collins.  General 
Blfsell,  and  General  Blssell's  stenographer 
are  the  only  persons  I  have  ever  told  of  my 
conclusions  concerning  who  murdered  the 
Polish  officers  at  Katyn  (except,  of  course, 
the  ether  members  of  the  party  who  visited 
the  site  with  me). 

4.  Conclusions :  I  believe  that  the  Rtusians 
did  It  The  rest  of  the  group  that  visited 
the  site  stated  to  me  that  they  believed 
that  the  Russians  did  It.  (Captain,  now 
Major.  Donald  Stewart.  Field  Artillery,  can 
be  asked  to  verify  this.  I  don't  know  his 
present  address.  He  is  in  the  Regular 
Army  > 

5  Discussion :  At  the  beginning  of  the 
newspaper  publicity  concerning  Katyn  I  l)e- 
Ueved  the  whole  thing  to  be  one  huge,  well- 
managed,  desperate  he  by  the  Germans  to 
split  the  western  allies  from  Russia. 

I  hated  the  Germans.  I  didn't  want  to 
believe  them.  At  that  time,  like  many 
others.  I  more  or  less  believed  that  Russia 
could  get  along  with  us. 

When  I  became  involved  in  the  visit  to 
Katyn  I  realized  that  the  Germans  would 
do  their  best  to  convince  me  that  Russia 
was  guilty.  I  made  up  my  mind  net  to  be 
convinced  by  what  must  be  a  propaganda 
effort. 

The  apparent  weak  Bp>ot  In  the  German 
rtary  was  the  fact  that  Germany  had  occu- 
pied the  ground  around  Smolensk  for  a  long 
time  before  announcing  the  discovery  of  the 
graves.  (The  exact  dates  are  a  matter  of 
record.  I  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  look 
them  up  for  entry  In  this  report  ) 

I  wanted  to  believe  that  whole  thing  was 
a  frame-up.  Could  these  be  Jaodies  from  an 
extermination  camp,  dressed  as  Polish  offi- 
cers  and   "planted"? 

Could  the  letters,  diaries.  Identification 
tags,  news  clippings — all  be  forgeries? 

What  about  the  state  of  decomposition  of 
the  bodies?  Did  it  appear  to  agree  with  the 
German  story  o:  when  they  mu.st  have  been 
buried?  After  all.  I  am  no  expert  on  body 
decomposition.  What  abrut  the  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  soil  bacteria'  What  about 
the  German  statements  that  Polish  families 
had  been  trying  to  locate  their  relatives, 
known  to  have  been  imprisoned  when  Rus- 
sia occupied  part  of  Poland?  Was  it  true 
that  these  Polish  relatives  ceased  to  get 
answers  from  their  imprisoned  relatives — 
that  a  cloak  of  mystery  descended  all  at 
once?  Where  is  proof  of  who  killed  these 
men?    Who  saw  it  done? 

And  so  on  and  so  on— I  tried  every  way  I 
knew  how  to  avoid  believing  that  Russia  had 
done  it.  I  tried  every  way  to  convince  my- 
Eell  that  the  Germans  had  done  it  I  wanted 
to  believe  that  the  Germans  had  done  it. 

Since  the  graves  were  already  opened 
when  we  were  there,  it  was  not  possible  to 
see  for  ourselves  what  sort  of  growth  had 
existed  on  top  of  the  graves.  In  order  to  see 
how  long  the  graves  had  existed  And  if  we 
had  been  present,  how  cou'.d  we  know  that 
the  Cjermans  had  not  cleverly  transplanted 
older  bushes  to  give  the  appearance  of  age 
to  the  graves? 

6o  you  see  that  we  pursued  every  line  of 
attack  to  weaken  the  German  story  and  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  had  done 
the  killing.  It  was  only  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  decided  finally  that  It  must  be 
trtie:  that  for  once  the  Germans  were  not 
lying;  that  the  facts  were  as  claimed  by  the 
Germans.  I  have  thought  about  this  a  lot 
In  the  past  7  years,  and  freely  admit  that 
there  never  was  presented  to  me  any  single 
piece  of  evidence  that  could  t>e  taken  as  an 
absolute  proof.  But  the  sum  of  clnnnn- 
stantial  evidence,  impressions  formed  at  the 
time  of  looking  at  the  graves,  what  I  saw  In 
people's  faces— all  forces  the  conclusion  that 
Russia  did  it. 

The  uniforms  on  the  bodies  were  obviously 
of  the  bc-t  material  and  tailor  made.     The 


footwear  appeared  to  be  of  the  best  and  In- 
cluded many  pairs  that  were  obviously  inad« 
to  order.  The  uniforms  and  footwear  all 
were  obviously  well-fltied.  This  convinced 
me  that  the  bodies  were  truly  those  of 
Polish  officers.  The  degree  of  wear  on  the 
clothing  and  particularly  the  wear  on  the 
shoes  led  me  to  believe  that  these  officers  had 
been  dead  a  long  time,  otherwise  the  shoes 
and  clothing  would  show  much  more  wear. 
This  was  a  point  that  was  not  called  to  our 
attention  by  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  argumenu  by  which  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  killing. 

6  Last  summer  I  receive  some  letters  from 
Mr.  Montg^omery  M.  Green,  I  wrote  the  De- 
partment of  .he  Army  for  instructions  on 
how  to  reply  to  Mr.  Green.  In  order  to  clear 
my  files  and  possibly  to  be  of  assistance  to 
Captain  Semple,  I  am  enclosing  some  papers 
marked:  "Montgomery  Green  and  related 
papers. ' 

John  H  Van  Vliet,  Jr., 
Lieuterant  Colonel,  Twenty-third 
Infantry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  with  Germany 
has  been  over  for  more  than  5  years.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  made  peace  with  the 
people  of  Germany,  v/hose  support  we  are 
going  to  need  11  those  Communists  who 
are  plotting  the  destruction  of  our  civili- 
zation should  succeed  in  plimging  us  into 
a  world  conflict. 

We  were  betrayed  at  Yalta  into  turning 
the  victory  over  to  Ccrmniinist  Russia, 
the  worst  enemy  civilization  has  ever 
known.  The  same  elements  that  mur- 
dered those  Polish  prisoners  at  Katyn. 
throu«:h  an  organized  racial  minority, 
are  now  attemptin?  to  control  the  world, 
overthrow  the  Goveminent  of  the  United 
States  and  wreck  the  civilizaticn  of 
mankind. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  ones  in  control  of 
our  Government,  to  wake  up.  clean 
house,  fumigate,  and  drive  from  jxjwer 
every  individual  who  even  ssmipathizes 
with  the  enemies  of  our  country. 


Ecboe*  From  the  Threatened  Rai'road 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKXCON 

n^  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  mimeographed  statement 
which  Mr.  G.  Metzman.  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Syston, 
sent  to  the  employees  of  that  system  on 
August  24,  and  a  copy  of  a  reply  to  the 
mimeographed  statement  dated  Septem- 
ber 1.  1950.  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennedy, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  sent  to  Mr.  Metzman.  I 
think  the  two  documents  speak  for 
themselves. 

There  beixig  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Nrw  To»K.  August  24.  1950. 
To  All  Nev  York  Central  System  Employees: 
Again  there  has  come  a  threat  of  a  paralyz- 
ing national  raUroad  strike.    It  was  called 


by  leaders  of  the  Trainmen's  and  Ckinductars* 
Brtstherhoods  at  the  very  moment  when 
many  of  our  lov«d  ones  are  sparing  no  «ut1- 
flces  In  Korea  and  need  every  ounce  erf  mili- 
tary production  and  other  home-front  back- 
ing that  can  be  gl^en  them.  It  was  caUed 
within  an  hour  after  assurances  were  given 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  thcra 
would  be  no  strike. 

A  fact-finding  board  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  heard  all  the  issues  and  m^.de 
its  report  in  June.  This  board  was  com- 
posed  of  men  of  national  reputitloj  known 
for  their  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
those  who  work  in  the  ranks.  The  railroad 
roanaerement,  whether  they  have  agreed  w*th 
board  findings  or  not,  regularly  hiive  i-iit 
that  public  opinion  reqtilres  their  actept- 
anoe.  As  usual,  therefore,  the  managemcnU 
accepted  the  report.  But  the  union  leaders. 
as  has  happened  so  frequently,  rejected  the 
report. 

The  management  representative*.  In  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement,  agreed 
Just  a  few  days  ago  to  do  even  more  than 
the  fact-finding  board  proposed.  At  the  re- 
quest  of  President  Truman's  personal  repre- 
sentative the  managements  agreed,  as  a  part 
of  a  proposed  3-year  peace  settlement,  to  ac- 
cept the  board  report  plus  granting  an  addi- 
tional 5-cent-an-hour  wage  increase.  pli» 
automaUc  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  based  on 
the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index.  This 
would  have  meant  a  total  raise  of  33  cents  an 
hour  for  yard  service  employees;  S  cents  an 
hour.  Instead  of  no  Increase,  for  road  service 
employees:  snd,  of  course,  security  against 
price  Increases  which  add  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. But  the  brotherhood  leaders  rejected 
this  also. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  is  shocking 
even  to  threaten  a  NaUon-wlde  railroad 
strike  In  such  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. Like  anything  else  the  right  to  strike 
can  be  abused.  History  shows  that  abuse  of 
power  iTWVitably  leads  the  public  ^nd  Its 
legislative  representatives  to  conclude  that 
such  abuses  must  be  stopped — by  law,  if 
neceaaary.  In  the  interest  of  everyone— th^ 
unions  themselves,  if  they  wish  to  retain  the 
right  to  strike,  all  raUroad  employees,  the 
American  public,  and  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces — the  leaders  of  the  Trainmen's 
and  Conductors'  Brotherhoods  should  be 
brought  to  their  senses  before  they  InflU-t 
irreparable  harm. 

G.  Mtrmam. 

Presxdent. 

Bbcthiehooo  or  R.\nJw>AD  Thaikmkw, 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  September  1.1950. 
Mr.  GcETAV  MrmSAK. 

Prerident.  Neu>  York  Central  System, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

llT  Deai  Mr.  MrrzMAw:  Numerous  copies 

of  vour  unwarranted  circular  of  August  25. 
1950  addressed  to  New  York  Central  System 
employees,  have  been  lorwaroed  to  me  ty 
our  general  chairmen  and  other  members  on 

your  railroad. 

We  are  disturbed  and  fAirprlsed  that  one 
holding  the  high  position  of  preiident  of 
the  New  York  Central  System  did  not  deter- 
mine the  facts  before  issuing  such  a  decep- 
tive, vicious  circular. 

As  you  weU  know.  Pree^ident  B.  O.  Hughes 
of  the  OrdM-  of  RaUway  Conductors  and  I 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Preeidenl  Tru- 
man under  date  of  August  25: 

"We  wish  to  personally  advise  you  that  at 
the  condudlug  conference  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Steelman.  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Whits 
House  from  3  to  4  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  Aujtist 
23.  1950,  no  mention  whatsoever  was  made  re- 
garding the  calling  of  any  Hatlcn-wlde  strike, 
and  therefore  any  statement  to  the  ettect 
that  we  had  broken  our  pledg?  U  ICO  percent 
false.    Respectfully ." 

It  occurs  to  me  that.  If,  Instead  of  Inject- 
ing yourself  into  this  controversy  at  this 
belated  date  by  posting  propaganda  on  yonr 
bulletin  boards,  you  and  one  or  more  of  the 
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presidents  of  the  principal  railroads  had  long 
ago  come  forward  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  with  his 
mediator.  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  17-months-old  controversy,  affecting 
the  welfare  of  your  employees,  such  action 
might  have  proved  to  be  more  constructive 
and  more  effective. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  your  circular 
you  create  the  Impression  with  your  em- 
ployees that  a  recommendation  of  an  emer- 
gency board  is  final  and  binding.  As  you 
well  know,  this  Is  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Then  you  go  on 
to  convey  the  impression  to  your  employees 
that  all  recommendations  of  all  emergency 
boards  have  been  accepteo  by  railroad  man- 
agement This  also  you  know- to  be  untrue. 
Daniel  P.  Loomis,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can railroads,  testified  before  the  Donnell 
committee,  in  an  attempt  to  impose  compul- 
so  /  arbitration  upon  all  railroad  labor,  tes- 
tified that  on  at  least  three  occasions  rail- 
road management  had  refused  to  abide  by 
the  recommendations  of  Presidential  emer- 
gency boards. 

Nor  did  you  tell  your  employees  that  you, 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Central  System, 
had  p)ersonally  appeared  before  the  Don- 
nell committee,  recommending  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Dcnnell  compulsory  arbitration 
bill,  while  at  no  time  did  you  show  the 
slightest  Interest  in  effecting  a  Just  settle- 
ment In  the  current  controversy,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  possession  of  all  Amer- 
ican railroads  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  keeping  with  the  recommendation 
which  the  brotherhoods  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  of  August  4. 

Nor  did  you  advise  your  employees  that  on 
numerous  occasions  dozens  of  American  rail- 
roads. Including  the  New  York  Central,  had 
re!ustd  to  apply  decisions  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  which  decisions 
are  final  and  binding,  as  you  well  know,  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

In  these  instances  the  brottierhoods  were 
required  to  employ  economic  strength 
against  the  railroads  Involved  to  Induce  the 
railroads  to  apply  the  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 

Reference  to  the  patriotism  of  railroad 
workers  Is  wholly  uncalled  for,  entirely  out 
of  order,  and  certainly  unbecoming.  As  you 
well  know,  the  history  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  falls  to  reveal  that  the  Un- 
known Soldier  was  a  railroad  president  or 
that  any  railroad  president  offered  his  life 
In  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history 
of  these  two  wars  does  record  that  many 
loyal  members  oi  the  brotherhoods  fought 
and  died  for  their  country,  while.  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  hundreds  of  thour.ands 
rendered  service,  which  the  railroads  re- 
luctantly admitted  was  magnificent. 

No  need  for  you  to  wrap  yourself  in  the 
American  flag  and  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  brotherhcxtd.*!  are  now 
fighting  in  Korea,  while  we  at  home  in  their 
Interest  are  fighting  to  preserve  those  things 
for  which  they  stand 

Why  dont  you  tell  your  employees  that,  In 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  brotherhtxxls 
the  unjust  and  unfair  ar.d  unacceptable  find- 
ings of  Emergency  Board  No  81.  you  at- 
tempted to  bait  us  liUo  the  acceptance  of 
the  same  by  offering  an  adtlltlonal  5  cents 
per  hour  with  the  understanding  that  all 
wage  and  rules  requests  would  be  frozen  for 
a  period  of  27  months,  save  for  a  cost-of- 
livln^^   adjustment. 

For  your  information  I  attach  a  release 
which  went  forward  to  the  newspapers  Au- 
gtist  21  over  the  signature  of  the  presidents 
of  the  two  brotherhoods  Involved  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy.  To  be  very  fair  to  you  and 
to  the  presidents  of  the  other  American  rall- 
roaos.  I  will  be  delighted  to  publish  In  the 
Trainman  News  your  hi^'nest  answers  to  the 
questions  which  we  taise  in  this  release. 


Interested  as  you  must  be  In  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations  throughout  the  New 
York  Central  System,  without  which  pros- 
perity and  profit  cannot  accrue.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how.  in  Justice  to  your 
shareholders  and  to  the  bankers  who  hold 
the  working  control  of  your  railroad,  you 
went  out  of  your  way  as  a  propagandist  to 
promote  discord  and  dissatisfaction  among 
your  employees,  and  then  stooped  low  In  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  affection  and  regard 
which  they  have  for  the  brotherhoods  of 
which  they  are  a  living,  vital,  and  militant 
part. 

Do  you  not  know  such  tactics  belong  to 
the  ages  and  Inevitably  boomerang? 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Kknnedt. 

President. 


Site  for  Atomic  Bomb  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unan:inou.s  consent  granted.  I  am 
extending  my  remark.s  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Frank  Annunzio.  the 
able  and  distinKuished  director  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  in  which  he  convincinKly  pre- 
sents the  advantage  to  the  Nation  of 
locating  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Illinois  the  proposed  new  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  hydrogen  bombs.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
thoughtful  presentment  of  Mr.  Annunzio 
of  the  advantages  of  this  site  in  south- 
ern Illinois.    The  letter  follows: 

Btate   of   Illinois. 

Department  or  Labor, 
Chicago.    September   11.    1950. 
The  Honorable  Barratt  OHara 
House  Office  Building. 

Wa s/i i ri 9 f on,  D  C. 
Dear  Rehiesentative  O'Hara:  A  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml.ssion  was  seeking  a  suitable  plant  site 
inside  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  hydrogen  bombs  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the 
desirability  for  locating  such  project  In 
Illinois,  especially  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Illinois,  more  commonly  known  as  Little 
Egypt. 

The  desirability  of  a  Little  Egypt  location, 
first,  is  warranted  because  of  geographical 
advantages.  The  area  Is  conveniently  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  rail  and  water  tnms- 
portation  being  served  by  several  of  the 
major  railroad  systems  and  located  close  to 
both  the  Ohio  and  Missls-ilppl  Rivers.  The 
need  for  about  300  square  miles  of  un- 
inhabited land  can  be  met  readily  without 
any  appretlable  displacement  of  residents. 
Much  of  this  land  is  Government-owned 
which  would  simplify  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess. It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  war. 
one  of  the  major  ordnance  plants  was  built 
and  operated  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake  and 
practically  all  of  these  buildings  are  now 
unoccupied  and  are  Immediately  available. 
Another  location  which  has  been  broached  Is 
Metropolis,  located  at  the  Ohio  River  in 
Massac  County. 


However,  the  most  important  reason  for 
locating  the  plant  in  southern  Illinois  is 
the  abundant  supply  of  manpower  In  the 
six  county  Crab  Orchard  labor  market  area  ' 
alone,  there  were  9,750  unemployed  as  of 
mid-July  1950  or  162  percent  of  the  area 
labor  force.  The  economic  plight  of  these 
Jobless  is  substantiated  by  various  indicators 
such  as  unemployment,  general  assistance, 
old-age  fjensions  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Month  after  month,  the  Crab  Orchard 
area  and  the  Cairo  area  =  lead  all  other  areas 
in  the  State  in  these  fields  of  economic  dis- 
tress. Many  of  these  workers  are  forced  to 
uproot  their  families  and  travel  to  other 
areas  In  order  to  obtain  employment.  The 
shortage  of  emplo>-ment  opportunities  has 
dulled  much  of  the  incentive  among  the 
workers  of  this  area  to  be  self-supporting  and 
has  forced  many  of  these  people  to  rely  upon 
relief  measures.  The  more  ambitious  and 
better  talented  adults  frequently  migrate 
elsewhere  and  thus  deprive  the  area  of 
much  of  Its  potential  leadership  material. 
Further,  the  low  Income  Is  reflected  In  sub- 
standard purchasing  power  and  this  in  turn 
adversely  affects  local  trade. 

In  the  light  of  the  above.  I  urge  you 
most  strongly  to  give  your  most  capable  sup- 
port to  bring  the  hydrogen-bomb  project 
to  southern  Illinois.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  in  advancing  the  effort, 
please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  ANNtjNzio. 

Director. 


Relief  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  National 
Steamship  Cos. 


REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  BOYD  TACKETT 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  TACKETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  31.  when  it  became  the  time  for 
Members  of  the  House  who  wished  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  rule  and  on  the 
justice  of  the  bill  S.  784.  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  supporters  of  the  bill  un- 
der House  Resolution  818  was  taken  up 
on  out-of-order  discussions  between 
Members  on  other  subject  matters, 
wholly  foreign  to  this  bill. 

For  this  reason  I  wish  to  extend  my 
following  statement  so  that  Members  of 
the  House  may  become  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  this  case. 

One  of  the  primary  arsumenis  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  oppose  S.  784  is 
that  the  issues  involved  in  the  bill  are 
res  judicata  by  reasons  of  alleized  ac- 
tions by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Novem- 
ber 1935  and  May  1946  In  other  words, 
it  is  argued  that  t>ecause  the  Coi^rt  of 
Claims  considered  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  reported  basic  facts  in  favor  of  the 
companies,  but  pronounced  a  res  judi- 
cata status  as  an  applicable  theor>  and 
thereon  ruled  against  the  three  com- 
panir-; — or  J^r.  H.  O.  Schundlcr.  tht  real 
party  in  interest — such  issues  have  been 
finally  and  legally  disposed  of  and 
should  not  be  reopened  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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'  Consists  of  Franklin.  Jackson,  Johison. 
Perry.  Union,  and  Williamson  Counties 

'  Consists  of  Alexander  and  Pulaski 
Counties. 


Res  judicata  is  a  highly  technical  legal 
deferv<=e  inherited  from  the  common  law. 
The  facts  do  not  support  this  argument, 
furthermore,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  employ  or 
attempt  to  employ  such  a  technical,  le- 
galistic shield  when  the  facts  demon- 
strate that  the  Government  is  in  ix)sses- 
sion  of  $384,256  26  which  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration wholly  owtkhI  by  the  CJovem- 
ment,  but  now  inherited  by  the  Govern- 
ment, secured  from  the  companies  of  Mr. 
Schundler  and,  in  return  for  which  sum, 
no  consideration  has  passed  from  the 
Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Government  to 
Mr,  Schundler. 

The  res  judicata  areument  has  been 
discarded  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  final  authority  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  legal  mat- 
ters, following  a  meticulotts  review  of  all 
the  fact«.  That  argument  has  likewise 
l>een  discarded  by  all  other  groups  and 
Individuals  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  facts.  The  res  judicata  argument  is 
still  insisted  upon  by  spokesmen  for  one 
agency  of  the  executive  branch,  i.  e.,  the 
recently  discontinued  United  States 
Maritime  Comaiission. 

For  15  years  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  insisted  that  the  Court  of  Claims' 
action  in  dismissing  the  early  cases  in 
November  1935  rendered  the  issues  res 
judicata.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  the 
Court's  action  in  1935  because  it  is  clearly 
apparent,  from  even  a  casual  glance  at 
the  record  of  the  early  cases,  that  the 
dismissal  was  not  based  upon  a  consid- 
eration of  the  meritb  of  the  cases.  Those 
cases  were  dismissed  at  the  voluntary  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Schundler,  and  took  statiis 
of  nonsuits. 

The  Maritime  Commission's  conten- 
tion that  the  report  and  action  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  May  1946  rendered 
the  issues  res  judicata  is  null  and  in- 
valid, and  It  collaftses  when  analysis  of 
the  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  is 
made  and  when  the  mtent  of  Congress 
and  its  legislative  prerogative  is  realized 
and  affirmed. 

The  case  decided  May  6,  1946,  titled 
"The  PIrst,  Second,  and  Third  National 
Sl^am^hip  Cos.  against  The  United 
States."  identified  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  as  Congressional  Case  No.  17764. 
resulted  from  a  Senate  Resolution.  No. 
327.  Seventy-sixth  Coneress,  third  ses- 
sion, pas-sed  November  19,  1940. 

This  resolution  referred  a  bill  for  Mr. 
Schundler  s  reUef.  then  pending,  to  the 
court  with  instructions  to  consider  the 
bill  in  accordance  with  section  151  of 
the  Judicial  Code — now  section  1492, 
title  28.  United  States  Code — the  sec- 
tion which  then  authorized  the  court 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  facts 
concerning  pending  legislation  at  the 
request  of  either  House  of  Congress — 
and  requested  the  court  to — 

Report  specifically  to  the  Senate — 

( 1 )  Whether  there  were  any  sales  of  or 
Talld  contracts  to  seU  the  subject  vessels  to 
said  companies,  and  whether  the  companies 
breached  any  contracts,  and  thereby  dam- 
aged the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to 
the  extent  of  tS&iJiSe  26,  or  any  part  there- 
of; and 

(3)  whether  the  payment  to  said  oom- 
panle*  on  October  7,  1935.  was  a  payment  at 
all  of  the  moneys  due  and  owing  said  com- 


panies on  aocotint  of  the  claims  of  said  com- 
panies ezlsitlng  on  December  31.  1925. 
notwlthstanfling  any  statute  of  llmltationa. 

laches,  any  release,  settlement,  accord  and 
satisfaction,  or  prior  adjudication. 

The  Senate  obvioiisly  wanted  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  Investigate  the  claim  fully 
and,  after  reviewtog  all  the  evidence, 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  and  in 
reality  the  C3k>vemment  had  been  dam- 
aged by  Mr.  Schundler.  and  whether 
in  fact  and  in  reaUty  the  Government 
still  retained  moneys  belonging  to  Mr. 
Schundler.  The  court  was  specifically 
instructed  to  disregard  the  technical 
legal  defenses  of  res  judicata  and  accord 
and  satisfaction.  The  court  was  not 
asked  to  enter  a  judgment,  but  only  to 
aid  the  Senate  by  nMiking  two  specific 
factual  determinations. 

However,  the  general  jurisdictional 
statute  imder  which  the  court  then  dealt 
and  deals  with  congressional  reference 
cases — section  151,  Judicial  Code — con- 
tains this  proviso: 

Prortded,  hoioever.  That  if  It  shall  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  upon  the 
facts  established,  that  under  existing  laws 
or  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bUl  Is  such  that  It  has  juris- 
diction to  render  Judgment  or  decree  thereon. 
U  siiall  proceed  to  do  so,  giving  to  either 
party  such  further  opportunity  for  hearing 
as  in  its  judgment  JusUce  shall  require,  and 
it  siiail  report  its  proceedings  therein  to  the 
House  of  Congress  by  which  the  same  was 
referred  to  said  cotirt. 

In  other  words  the  court  has  authority 
to  enter  judgment  in  congressional  ref- 
erence cases,  even  though  the  resolution 
referring  the  case  does  not  request  the 
court  to  do  so,  provided  the  language  of 
the  proposed  bill  shows  that  the  subject 
matter,  or  the  issue  which  would  be  re- 
solved by  the  proposed  bill,  falls  within 
the  general  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  pertinent  part  of 
the  statute  fixing  the  court's  general 
jurisdiction  <sec.  143.  Judicial  Code) 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jtirisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  the  foUowlng  matters : 

All  claims  •  •  •  founded  upon  •  •  • 
any  conUact.  express  or  ImpUed.  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Employing  the  two  statutes  quoted, 
and  disregarding  the  ahserAce  of  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Senai,e  to  have 
a  judgment  entered,  and  further  disre- 
garding the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  would  make  the  final  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  the  claim  (with- 
out hiding  behind  technical  defenses), 
the  court  decided  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proposed  bill  was  within  the 
courts  general  jurisdiction  and  at- 
tempted to  enter  a  judgment  against  Mr. 
Schundler  based  on  a  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  rebutted  evidence  adduced 
in  the  court,  and  in  reality  obviously 
based  on  res  judicata  and  accord  and 
satisfaction. 

Thus  the  court,  ignoring  the  intent  of 
the  Senate,  and  employing  the  tiyhnical 
defenses  the  Senate  had  sjjecifically  in- 
structed it  not  to  employ,  took  the  mat- 
ter out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and 
attempted  to  talte  on  jurisdiction. 

However,  thia  attempt  of  the  court 
and  its  decision  of  1946  did  not  and 
could  not  render  Mr.  Schundler's  claim 


res  judicata  because  the  Court  of  Claims 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  or  at- 
tonpt  to  enter  a  judgment. 

The  court's  jiulsdiction  was  limited  to 
determininc;  the  two  questions  posed  by 
the  Senate.  When  the  court  went  be- 
yond that  special  jurisdiction,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  on  jurisdiction  not 
granted  to  it,  its  suitions  became  void  and 
cf  no  effect. 

In  ruling  and  attempUng  io  Justify 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  MU  for  Mr. 
Schundler's  relief  was  within  its  general 
statutory  jurisdiction,  the  court  said: 

The  subject  matter  of  thte  rolt  Is  one  ov«r 
which  this  court  has  Jurladlctian.  damages 
being  laid  for  breach  of  contract  with  the 
defendant,  represented  by  the  United  States 
Shilling  Board. 

In  other  words,  the  court  was  en- 
deavoring to  bring  the  subject  matter  of 
the  proposed  bill  within  its  general  Juris- 
diction by  saying  that  Mr  Schundler  was 
seeking  damages  for  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion's having  breached  a  contract. 

Without  pausing  to  belabor  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  opinion  the  court  had 
firmly  stated  there  were  no  contracts, 
that  a  contract  "cannot  be  erected  oat  of 
mere  negotiations,"  it  was  clear  from  the 
wording  of  the  proposed  bill  which  the 
Senate  had  referred  to  the  court  that 
Mr.  Schundler  was  not  seeking  damages 
for  breach  of  contract.  That  bill.  8. 
4420.  would  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $384,256.26  with 
interest  to  the  First.  (  Second  and  Third 
National  Steamship  Cos.  as  a  "refund" 
of  the  remainder  of  "certain  simis  de- 
posited by  or  on  behalf  of  those  compa- 
nies in  the  year  1920." 

The  bill  did  not  propose  to  pay  $3«4,- 
256.26  as  'damages"  for  Ix^each  of  con- 
tract. 'Refund'  means  "return  a  fund." 
The  subject  matter  of  the  bill,  therefore, 
was  not  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
but  the  return  of  a  ftmd  UTongf ully  re- 
tained. 

The  Court  of  Claims  had  no  authority 
to  render  judgment  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill  because  that  subject  mat- 
ter was  not  a  breach  of  contract  but  a 
tort,  specifically  a  conversion: 

Conversion  is  a  tort,  a  wrongful  act,  which 
In  the  nature  of  things  cannot  spring  from 
the  exercise  of  a  legal  right.  The  law  of 
conversion,  it  has  been  said.  Is  concerned 
with  possession,  not  title,  conversion  being 
an  oflense  against  posseaslot.  of  property.  It 
may  either  be  direct  or  construcUTe,  and 
may  be  proved  directly  or  fcy  inference.  The 
essence  of  convCTslon  is  not  acquteitlon  of 
property  by  the  wrongdoer,  but  a  wrongful 
deprivation  of  It  to  the  owner,  although  a 
temporary  deprivation  will  be  suScient;  and 
in  consequence  it  is  cf  no  importance  what 
subsequent  application  was  made  of  the 
converted  property,  or  that  defendant  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  his  act.  To  oonctttute 
a  conversion  there  must  be  either  maxoe  re- 
pudiation of  ttie  owner's  right,  or  some  eser- 
cise  of  dominion  over  it  inconsistent  with 
such  right,  or  some  act  done  wiilch  hac 
the  effect  of  destroying  or  changing  Its 
character,  or,  as  otherwise  erpreased,  there 
must  be  a  wrongful  taking  or  a  wrongful  de- 
tention, or  an  Illegal  aaaumptlon  o^  owncr- 
Biiip.  or  an  Ulegal  user  «'  nUsuaer.  (Carpus 
Jurlfi.  voL  65.  i>p.  la  and  IS.) 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  eases  involytng  torts  (see  an- 
notations at  notes  163-187  f  ollowtng  see. 
145.  Judicial  Code) ,  hence  the  court  had 
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no  jurisdiction  to  render  cr  attempt  to 
render  a  judgment  in  this  case.  Its  jur- 
i5diction  was  strictly  limited  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  in  the  reference  resolution. 

A  Judgment  rendered  by  a  court  having  no 
Jtirisdictlon  Is  a  mere  nullity,  and  will  be  so 
held  and  treated  whenever  and  for  whatever 
purpose  It  is  sought  to  be  used  or  relied 
on  as  a  valid  Judgment.  (Corpus  Juris 
Secondum,  vol.  49,  p.  45.) 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  might  ar^ue  that  the  court 
had  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  1946  judg- 
ment is  res  judicata,  on  the  ground  that 
since  the  fund  was  held  in  trust,  either 
express  or  constructive,  a  quasi-contract 
existed,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
tract brought  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  within  the  court's  general  jurisdic- 
tional statute.  But  quasi-contracts  are 
not  implied  from  the  facts  in  any  given 
situation.  Such  contracts  are  implied  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unjust 
enrichment.  The  implied  contracts  over 
which  the  Court  of  Claims  has  statutory 
jurisdiction  has  long  been  interpreted 
as  not  including  contracts  implied  in 
law,  but  only  contracts  implied  in  fact. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  quasi-contract 
did  not  give  the  court  jurisdiction. 

Implied  contract  of  which  the  Court  of 
Claims  talies  Jurisdiction  must  be  one  Im- 
plied in  fact,  not  merely  Implied  by  law 
(Corpus  Juris  Secondum,  vol.  36,  pp.  583 
and  584). 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
Court  of  Claims  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
go  beyond  tlie  reference  resolution  and 
attempt  to  enter  judgment  in  the  1946 
case.  In  a  long  line  of  cases  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims 
itself  have  repeatedly  held  that  the  lat- 
ter court  has  no  jurisdiction  where  the 
Government  claims  title  to  property  and 
denies  the  title  or  ownership  of  the  in- 
dividual seeking  return  of  the  property. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  no  Jurisdiction  to 
award  damages  for  a  mere  consequence  of 
lawful  governmental  action  which  does  not 
constitute  a  contractual  breach  or  a  taking 
of  private  projjerty  for  public  use.  Under 
thJ',  provision  of  the  Jurisdictional  act  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  Jurisdiction  of  a  claim 
Xor  private  property  taken  for  public  use, 
but.  since  no  contract  can  be  In  fact  Im- 
plied therefrom,  the  court  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  claim  for  private  property  taken 
for  public  use  under  a  claim  of  right  by  the 
Government  (Corpus  Juris  Secondum,  vol. 
36.  p.  584;  and  see  annotations  at  notes  139- 
140  following  sec.  145,  Judicial  Code). 

For  these  reasons  then  the  Court  of 
Claims  had  no  jurisdiction  to  enter  any 
1946  judgment,  its  attempt  to  do  so  is 
a  nullity,  and  the  attempted  judgment 
does  not  render  Mr.  Schundler's  claim 
res  judicata.  First,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  was  not  damages  for  breach  of 
contract,  therefore  was  not  within  the 
Court's  general  jurisdiction;  second,  the 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
the  Government  asserts  title  to  funds 
and  denies  claimants  title. 

Neither  the  1935  case  nor  the  1946 
case  warrants  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's assertion  that  the  subject  matter  Is 
res  judicata.  But.  as  stated  above,  even 
if  the  Court  of  Claim.s  had  jurisdiction. 
Which  it  did  not  have,  and  had  decided 
the  case  on  the  merits  which  it  did  not 
do.  if  it  is  shown  that  :n  actuality  the 


Government  now  has  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  wit  $385,256.26.  which  it  ob- 
tained from  a  citizen,  without  giving  that 
citizen  anything  in  return.  It  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  our  antiauthoritarian 
form  of  political  organization  for  that 
Government  to  cloak  itself  in  the  tech- 
nical fiction  of  res  judicata. 

The  undisputable  fact  remains  that 
the  Court  replied  to  the  questions  it  was 
asked  by  the  Senate.  Reference  that  it 
found  as  a  fact  from  unrebutted  evi- 
dence that  the  companies  breached  no 
contracts  and  that  the  companies  did 
not  damage  the  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $384,256  26  or  any  part  there- 
of and  these  fact  findings  and  the 
Court's  report  thereof  were  within  the 
province  of  the  Court  and  its  preroj,'a- 
tives  or  jurisdiction  d  cl  not  go  further. 

S.  784  provides  for  ihe  return  of  the 
aforesaid  sum  to  the  companies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  20),  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  at  Walla  Walla.  Wash., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Approximately  15  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Rural  Electriftcatlon  program  was  cre- 
ated by  Executive  order  and  supplemented 
the  following  year  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  During  these  15  years  Just 
passed,  amazing  progress — as  you  are  all 
aware — has  been  made  through  the  medium 
of  this  act  In  bringing  electric  service  to 
the  farms  of  America.  Two  billion  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-ont  million  dollars  In  loans 
have  been  approved  by  the  REA  to  REA  co- 
operatives throughout  the  United  States. 
Almost  1.200.000  miles  of  lines.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, have  been  built,  or  are  under  con- 
struction, which  will  serve  3.600.000  farmer- 
customers.  Of  this  number.  2,167,000  farms 
are  served  by  REA  cooperatives  and  pres- 
ently 47  percent  of  all  farms  that  enjoy  elec- 
tric service  are  supplied  by  REA  coopera- 
tives. 

Probably  no  act  of  Congress  has  t>een  of 
greater  Importance  In  enabling  the  farms  of 
this  country  to  keep  pace  with  Industrial  de- 
velopment than  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Electricity  on  the  farms  of  America  today 
Is  a  must  In  tills  highly  specialized  and  me- 
chanical age.  Power  for  Irrigation,  power 
for  equipment,  power  for  household  uses,  all 
are  vitally  essential  to  helping  the  American 
farmer  keep  pace  In  our  Industrial  economy. 
And  had  It  not  been  for  our  REA  cooperatives 
and  their  rapid  program  of  expansion,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms  would  still  be 
Working  lu  ttie  dark  and  denied  electric  serv- 


ice. Not  only  would  those  farmers  now 
served  by  REA's  be  without  this  service,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  pres- 
ently served  by  private  power  utilities  would 
doubtless,  also,  be  without  service-  for  you 
and  I  well  remember  the  extreme  difficulty 
farmers  experienced  prior  to  the  REA  Act  In 
securing  service  from  our  so-called  business- 
managed  private  utilities.  It  has  been  the 
threat  of  competition  from  the  RF.As  that 
has  brought  the  lines  of  the  private  ut  lilies 
into  many  rural  areas  where  previously  they 
had  refused  service. 

LEGAL  INEQUITIES 

I  think  It  might  be  wise  for  a  moment  to 
review  some  of  the  obstacles  tluough  which 
we  have  had  to  go  during  the  past  15  years 
In  extending  and  developing  the  program. 
In  the  first  place,  restrictions  were  put  Into 
the  law  to  make  It  Impossible  for  REA  co- 
operatives to  serve  any  customer  of  a  private 
utility.  However,  nothing  was  done  to  pre- 
vent private  utilities  from  moving  In  once  an 
REA  cooperative  was  projected  and  taking 
the  heart  of  the  territory  to  be  served  and 
thus  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  the 
REA  to  have  an  economical  operation. 
Throughout  the  past  15  years  constant  pres- 
sure has  been  brought  by  the  private  utilities 
to  harass  and  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  REA  cooperatives.  Now,  as  we  look 
to  the  future,  there  Is  every  Indication  they 
are  launching  all-out  warfare.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  problem  later,  but 
now  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
past  as  we  are  with  the  future — our  plans 
and  problems,  and  how  best  to  succeed. 

rotra  major  probltms 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  four  major  points 
on  which  our  REA's  could  well  concentrate, 
as  we  look  ahead  In  the  next  10  years. 

1.  NumlJer  one  should  be  to  seek  to  bring 
rural  electric  service  to  every  farm  In  Amer- 
ica, Insofar  as  practical,  by  1960.  Certainly, 
If  the  sparsely  settled  rural  areas  are  to  be 
served.  It  must,  and  will,  come  only  through 
our  REA  cooperatives.  And.  In  this  program 
of  extending  service  to  all  farmers.  It  seems 
to  me  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
In  planning  this  program  to  see  that  It  Is 
carried  through  In  the  most  economical  man- 
ner passible.  For  Instance,  here  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  too  often  we  have  seen  an 
area  organize  and  secure  an  REA  allotment 
of  funds,  following  which  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  gone  to  great  expense  to 
build  transmission  lines  into  the  territory 
and  to  give  substation  service.  Frequently, 
the  over-all  planning  has  not  Included  all 
the  farms  in  the  area,  which  could  be  ad- 
vantageously served  by  this  substation,  and 
later  on  other  groups  of  farmers  In  the  im- 
mediate area  unable  to  secure  service  from 
the  existing  REA  cooperatives  have  had  to 
make  application  to  Bonneville  for  another 
substation  and  another  line  to  serve  the  area. 
This  not  only  results  In  higher  costs  to  Bon- 
neville, but  It  also  tends  to  raise  distribution 
costs  for  all  the  farmers  In  such  an  area. 
Sound  planning,  as  we  look  to  the  future, 
having  in  mind  the  maximiun  area  that  can 
be  served  advantageously  from  one  substa- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  basic  If  we  are  to 
obtain  maximum  t>eneflts  lu  low-cost  dis- 
tribution. 

2.  The  second  point  which  It  seems  could 
well  receive  major  consideration,  as  we  look 
ahead,  based  on  our  experience  In  the  past, 
is  that  of  building  our  lines  with  adequate 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  great  growth  in 
use  of  electric  power  which  has  resulted  in 
almost  every  Instance  when  the  REA  has 
brought  service  to  a  rural  community.  Many 
REA's  In  a  few  short  years  have  found  their 
original  construction  utterly  Inadequate  to 
carry  the  loan  which  has  rapidly  developed. 
Undoubtedly  our  experience  In  the  past  in 
this  connection  will  result  in  much  less  diO- 
culty  In  the  years  ahead  as  new  lines  are 
projected. 
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3  The  third  point  which  I  think  is  quite 
Imixsrtant  and  one  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  to  remove  the  legal  obstacle 
V,  hlch  the  private  power  utUltles  have  estab- 
lished which  prevents  REA  cooperatives  from 
taking  on  farm  customers  now  served  by  the 
private  utilities.  I  know  of  no  legitimate 
reason  luidcr  the  free  competitive  system  of 
America  why  the  private  power  utilities 
should  have  a  legal  fence  built  around  their 
customers,  thus  giving  them  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, while  REA  cooperatives  are  forced  to 
set  out  in  th»  open  and  compete  with  the 
private  utilities  to  protect  their  own  mem- 
bers. It  certainly  is  un-American  and  un- 
fair competition  and  it  ought  to  be  removed 
at  once.  Let  the  private  power  utilities  who 
spend  so  much  of  the  rate  payers'  money  cry- 
ing about  free  enterprise  operate  on  a  street 
that  runs  both  ways,  Instead  of  Just  theu- 
way. 

Presently,  you  are  serving  customers  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  not  more  than  three  to 
the  mile,  generally,  on  a  highly  competitive 
cost  price  with  that  of  the  so-called  business- 
managed  private  power  which  serves  great 
congested  areas.  Were  the  legal  restriction 
Just  referred  to  removed  so  that  you  could 
take  rural  customers  In  the  areas  served  by 
you  and  presently  served  by  competition,  you 
could  greatly  Increase  ycur  load  and  reduce 
your  unit  cost  of  operation.  Speaking  from 
my  own  personal  viewpoint,  I  have  been 
served  by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  for 
many  vears  on  my  farm.  I  u.se  quantities  of 
elecUlc  power  for  irrigation  pumping.  I  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  this  power.  I  could 
buy  It  much  more  cheaply,  were  It  possible 
to  get  service  from  the  REA  cooperative  In 
my  area.  But  the  law  prevents  this.  1  know 
there  must  be  countless  thousands  of  other 
farmers  who  are  In  the  same  predicament. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  lets  restore  honest- 
to-God  competition  In  the  electric  power  field 
as  It  exists  In  other  tyjies  of  free  private  en- 
terprise In  this  country.  Lets  remove  the 
one-way  streets  which  can  only  be  traveled 
by  the  private  utilities. 

4.  The  fourth  point,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
most  Important,  is  speedy  development  to 
the  maximum  of  the  power  resources  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram of  great  magnitude,  and  one  of  basic 
Importance  not  onlv  to  every  citizen  living 
in  this  area  but  essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
entire  Nation.  The  bulldmg  of  great  multi- 
ple-purpose dams  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  embracing  navigation,  flood 
control,  irrigation,  and  power  development. 
Is  probably  the  greatest  peacetime  project, 
in  the  hlstorv  of  mankind.  Its  eflect  upon 
the  economlc"development  of  this  area,  when 
completed.  Is  staggering.  It  Is  estimated  th.^ 
some  30.000,000  kilowatts  of  the  cheapest 
hvdroelectrlc  power  in  the  world  will  be  de- 
veloped  when  all  the  dams  projected  for  this 
great  river  svstem  are  completed.  In  terms 
of  economic  value,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
every  kUowatt  of  power  adds  $2,500  to  the 
economic  resources  of  an  area.  If  ^i^ls  be 
Uue    then  30.000,000  kilowatts  means  fo,- 

000  000  000  added  to  the  economic  resources 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  the  strength 
of  this  Nation.  The  great  quantity  of  cheap 
hvdroelectrlc  power  developed  means  new 
liidustrles.  many  of  them  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  means  great  increases  in 
population,  and  this  great  growth  In  popula- 
tion means  markets  at  home  lor  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  the  farm  products  that  you  and 

1  grow  on  our  farms,  rather  than  having  to 
BhlD  them  2  000  and  3,000  miles  to  markets 
which  in  the  last  4  years  have  been 
pushed  some  1.500  miles  farther  away  by  a 
63-pcrcent  Increase  In  railroad  freight  rates. 
And  of  particular  importance  to  us.  it  means 
a  long  time  and  continuous  source  of  low- 
cost  electric  power  for  the  REA  cooperatives. 
PUDS  and  municipalities  In  this  area,  pro- 
viding we  protect  and  preserve  tlie  present 
law  under  which  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration now  functions. 
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riBH — POWEl    SABOTAGE 

I  am  sure  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  of 
the  great  otMtacles  that  have  been  put  In 
the  way  of  this  great  river  development 
program  since  its  early  Inception  some  15 
years  ago.  The  railroads,  the  fish  interests, 
and  the  private  power  utUltles — particularly 
the  latter  two — have  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  sabotage  the  building  of  these  dams. 
Even  within  the  last  2  years  a  combina- 
tion of  the  private  power  utilities  and  the 
fish  Interests  have  made  a  bitter— and  so 
far  successful— fight  to  prevent  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  start  the  building  of 
Ice  Harbor  Dam.  Ice  Harbor  Dam.  as  you 
know,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  dams 
on  tlie  Snake  River  between  Pasco.  'Wash., 
and  LewUton.  Idaho,  which,  when  complet- 
ed, will  make  a  navigable  waterway  to  Lewis- 
ton,  and  wUl  add  more  than  1,000.000  kUo- 
watts  of  power  to  the  Northwest.  We  are  stUl 
battling  for  funds  to  start  the  construction 
of  this  dam.  It  is  a  strategic  dam  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  over-all  development  on 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  I  know 
some  of  you  perhaps  think  of  it  only  In 
terms  of  local  distribution  in  the  area  trib- 
utary to  Ice  Harbor.  But,  let  me  point  out 
to  you.  most  earnestly,  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Ice  Harbor  power  is  Just  as  vital  to 
the  Eu£;ene  area,  or  the  Portland  area,  or 
any  other  section  of  the  Northwest,  as  It  is 
to  "the  immedlat*"  territory  surrounding  the 
dam  itself.  If  this  power  Is  not  made  avail- 
able, then  other  power  wUl  have  to  be  taken 
from  McNary  Dam  to  supplement  local  needs 
and  make  Just  that  much  less  power  avail- 
able for  Portland  and  the  areas  in  south- 
western Oregon. 

The  building  of  these  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  Snake  River  is  a  regional  program- 
not  a  State  program,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered as  such  at  all  times  We  should  con- 
stantly think  of  It  in  terms  of  an  over-all 
program  of  development  of  the  Northwest 
that  will  give  us— in  the  final  analysis- 
flood  control,  full  navigation  benefits,  com- 
plete reclamation  development,  and  the 
maximum  capacltv  of  hydroelectric  power. 
When  completed,  the  power  developed  on 
these  streams  will  be  the  single  greatest  re- 
source m  the  Pacific  Northwest — one  which 
we  will  never  deplete  so  long  as  the  snows 
and  rains  faU  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
mighty  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSI    THKEATENrD 

We  need  to  push  this  program  as  rapidly 
and  as  aggressivelv  as  possible,  not  only  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
region,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.     Today  we  are  living  in  a  perilous 
age.     Tomorrow    all-out   war   may   confront 
us.     If  It  does  we  will  find  ourselves  short — 
If   the   same   demands   are   made   upon   the 
power    resources    of    the    Northwest    as    in 
World  War  II— bv  more  than  200,000  kilo- 
watts of  power.    Not  only  should  we  make  a 
continuous    and    concerted    effort    to    bring 
about  a  rapid  development  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers    but  we  also  have  a  keen  interest  in 
seeing  that  this  great  program  of  develop- 
ment   is    coordinated- It    seems    to    me— in 
order  to  get  maximum  efficiency.     'We  shou'.d 
have  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  that  transmis- 
sion lines  make  available  this  power  to  in- 
dustries and  to  REA  cooperatives  In  all  sec- 
tions of  our  Northwest  under  the  policy  that 
has  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Act. 

PHOSPHATE    FERTILIZEH    INOCSTST 

Here  Is  one  example  of  what  the  extension 
of  Bonneville  transmission  lines,  carrying 
low-cost  power  to  the  southeastern  Idaho 
area  means  to  the  farmers  of  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States.  In  southeastern 
Idaho,  in  the  Montpeller  and  Soda  Springs 
area  lie  phosphate  rock  deposits  represent- 
ing some  65  to  70  percent  of  the  total  phos- 
phate roclt  available  in  America.    Deposits 


in  Tennessee  are  depleted  and.  as  we  look 
to  the  future,  the  phosphate  rock  to  supply 
the  phosphate  fertilizer  needs  of  America 
must  come  either  from  Florida  or  from 
south  Idaho. 

Commercial  fertiliser  has  become  an  In- 
creasingly Important  item  in  our  farmers' 
cost  of  production,  during  the  j>ast  10  years, 
and  particularly  here  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west where  consumption  during  this  time 
has  Increased  some  700  percent.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  great  expansion  In  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertili^r  will  continue  In  this  terri- 
tory. Because  of  high  transportation  costs 
we  cannot  afford  to  bring  phosphate  rock 
from  the  deposits  of  Florida  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  when  we  have  these  great  depoaiU 
in  our  own  front  yard. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  two  metb- 
ods  by  which  phosphate  rock  can  be  processed 
successfully    to    make    phosphate    fertiliser. 
One  is  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.    The 
other,  by  the  use  of  an  electric  furnace.    Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  phosphate  rock 
of  south  Idaho  is  of  too  low  a  quality  to  be 
successfully  processed  by  the  sulphtirlc  acid 
method,  but  can  be  i>rocessed  very  success- 
fully in  an  electric  furnace.     Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Pocatello 
area  Is  extremely  high.    By  the  time  the  sul- 
phur Is  shiMJed  In  there,  and  converted  Into 
sulphuric  acid,  or  If  purchased  from  other 
sources,  the  total  cost  wUl  approximate  $18 
to  824  per  ton.    Were  Bonneville  power  made 
avaUable  to  the  area,  at  2'^  mills.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  $8  sulphuric  acid.     Not  only 
would  low  cost  power  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  treble  superphosphate  for  the 
farmers,  but  it  would  also  be  more  practical 
because    all    of    the    phosphate    rock    mined 
could    be    utilized    in    an   electric    furnace, 
whereas  by   the   sulphuric   acid   method   at 
least  60  percent  would  have  to  be  discarded. 
A  number  of  our  large  farm  cooperatives  have 
already    secured    very    valuable    deposits    of 
phosphate  rock  in  the  Soda  Springs  area  of 
Idaho,  running   into   millions  of   tons,   and 
studies  made  for  us  by  competent  men  In- 
dicate that  if  low  cost  power  from  the  great 
dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  can 
be  brought  to  south  Idaho,  we  can  produce 
treble  superphosphate  for  the  farmers  erf  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States  at  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  cost  over  any  meth- 
od presently  used.    This  Is  a  major  program 
of  deveioiment  in  the  interest  of  our  farm 
people  as  we  look  to  the  future — and  strange 
as  it  n:ay  seem,  one  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Idaho   Power   Co.,   which   is   fighting   to   the 
maximum    of    its    capacity    to    prevent    the 
building  of  these  dams  and  any  extension  of 
Bonneville  transmission  lines  Into  the  south 
Idaho  area  which  they  now  serve. 

BTTS-B.'UIS  AND  "SOCIALISM" 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  the  private 
power  utilities  are  vitally  opposed  to  present 
provisions  of  the  Bonneville  Act.  They  would 
like  to  change  It  so  that  they  could  buy  the 
power  at  the  tus-bar  and  then  capitalize  on 
it  and  force  you  and  other  customers  to  buy 
from  them  on  their  own  terms. 

One  of  the  steps  by  which  the  private  f»wer 
utilities  hope  to  pave  the  way  for  this  objec- 
tive is  being  pounded  cut  now  by  their  great 
propaganda  machines  financed  by  the  money 
paid  by  the  rate  payers  whom  they  serve. 
They  are  attempting  through  national  mag- 
azine articles  and  advertising  and  radio  pro- 
prams  to  convince  the  people  of  America  that 
REA  cooperatives,  PUD's.  and  municipalities 
are  "socialistic'— that  ownership  of  electric 
systems  by  the  people  themselves  is  -sociai- 
Istic" — and  that  both  public  and  private  In- 
dividuals who  support  these  programs — are 
"Socialists  "  That  is  what  the  propaganda 
machines  of  the  private  power  companies 
wovild  have  you  believe. 

Notliing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  truest  types  of  democracy  In  America 
are  our  cooperative  institutions  whicli  are 
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m0el7  lez^l  Instruments  us^d  by  the  farm- 
ers— tf  you  please — and  many  other  types  of 
private  biislneas  to  get  better  service  for 
Utmnelves  and  to  make  more  profit  for 
thMM€lTCT  certainly  the  two  outstanding 
cbjectlTes   in  our  capitalistic   system. 

TtN-TZAa  OajKTIVE 

And.  so.  as  we  look  alM«d  In  the  next  10 
yaan — let's  set  up  as  our  objective  to  bring 
to  •▼ery  farm  in  America,  and  particularly 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest — electric  service. 

Lets  plan  oiir  pjrogram  8<j  that  the  lines 
we  build  today  wUi  not  be  obsolete  tomorrow 
dus  to  madequate  capacity. 

Let's  plan  to  serve  each  area  in  the  most 
practical  and  efficient  manner. 

Let  s  remove  the  legal  obstacles  which  now 
give  a  one-way  street  to  the  power  monopo- 
Ile«. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  true,  competitive 
American  basis  again  where  we  can  serve  any 
farmer  1/  be  so  desires,  adjacent  to  REA  lines, 
regardie&s  of  whetner  he  Is  presently  being 
served  by  a  private  power  utility. 

And.  finally,  let's  not  forget  that  our  future 
source  of  power  for  our  REA  cooperatives  all 
over  the  Pacific  Northwest  m  adeqtjate  quan- 
tities a^  well  a.s  cur  own  economic  Interests 
lie  in  pushing  aggressively  for  a  rapid  ex- 
pan-dou  of  tbe  gre.it  syfetem  of  multlple- 
purpoe^  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivera  in  a  coordinated  manner,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Bonneville  Act  which  means  the  buUding  of 
transralsat'.n  Hues  to  ail  areas  of  the  Nortli- 
west  and  maintaining  for  public  agencies, 
including  R£A  cooperatives,  first  call  for  the 
p»ower  needed  by  tneir  c\istomer.s.  The  fight 
ahead  will  be  hard  and  bitter,  I  am  sure,  but 
we  are  et^ual  to  the  ta.'^k. 
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rXTENriON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 

or  NrW    T03K 

IN  THE  EOUSZ  OF  RErr.SSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  19iO 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkii  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  U.e  Washington  Daily 
News  of  September  8.  1950: 

XUAT  SFA^iLsu  Loam 

President  Truman  has  indicated  that  he 
won  t  maice  the  » 62. SCO  000  loan  to  Spain 
which  Congress  authorized  In  the  amtMOM 
appropriation    bill    he   Jtiat    signed. 

However,  he  left  the  dotjr  slightly  ajar, 
ffug>.'esttng  that  he  may  give  the  subject 
further  studv.  as  he  should. 

We  need  Spain's  help  if  we  mean  to  de- 
fend Eui'.pe  against  an  armed  Communist 
attack  Spain  needs  our  help  to  Ijecome  an 
effective  a;iy  The  question  isn  t  one  of 
religion.  Ideolocry.  or  personalities.  Its  a 
practical  a.-ra.i^ement.  dictated  by  a  mutual 
desire  for  Jecurity  and  su.'-vlval 

The  Pyrenees  make  Spal'i  the  best  pro- 
tected beachhead  in  west*  rn  Europe.  This 
mountain  chain,  separating  Spain  from 
Prance,  ertenc!.'^  24U  miles  irom  the  Biiy  of 
Biscay  to  the  Medit^-rranean  Ihe  only  low 
passes  are  at  its  ends,  where  the  main  high- 
ways and  railroads  run  between  the  two 
countries.  Only  five  passett  In  ilie  moun- 
tains themselves  are  pr.icticat;'.(»  lor  uiiob- 
structed  mi'turt^ed  trafBc.  A  banrif  r  as  easily 
derended  would  be  mighty  weicotud  to  our 
:orc«B  in  Korea  just  now. 

Spain  aiao  has  the  large,  t  army  In  western 
Europe — an  army  which,  properly  equipped, 
cculd  well  dcfeiid  li3  own  boundaries.     But 


It  has  almost  no  modern  arms  And  it  needs 
money  to  build  a  modern  road  system,  which 
could  be  vitally  useful  if  Allied  air  baaee  are 
established   in   Spain   for  European  defense. 

The  problem  can  t  be  shelved  Indeflnltely. 
Providing  new  equipment  for  the  Spanish 
Army  and  training  tr<>ops  to  use  it  would 
take  time.  Paved  road.s  and  airfields  suit- 
able for  heavy  bombers  can't  be  built  in  a 
day. 

Cur  military  leaders  long  have  advocated 
Including  Spain  In  the  North  Atlantic  se- 
curity program.  Their  views  have  bt^en 
suppressed  by  the  Stat^  Department  on  the 
lame  excuse  that  certain  elements  In  Eu- 
rope— meaning  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  and  the  French  Socialists — 
might   not   like    it. 

These  same  elements  h.ive  been  dragging 
their  feet  on  the  whole  preparedness  pro- 
t;rara.  Including  their  own  countrle-;'  part. 
If  they  are  to  be  permittt-d  to  override  the 
views  of  our  best-informed  military  men, 
we  might  as  well  withdraw  to  our  own  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  stop  wasting  money  on 
efforts  to  help  people  who  won  t  help  them- 
selves. 


Stockholm  Peace  Petition  Failing 
Throaghoat  the  World 
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IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVEo 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Victor  Lasky  of 
the  New  York  World -Telegram  I  have 
received  an  article  from  the  New  Pales- 
tine issue  of  September  by  Mr.  Mark  M. 
Krug.  entitled  "Reading  the  Israel  Press." 
The  headline  is  "The  Stockholm  peace 
petition  in  Israel."  The  news  report  ia  as 
follows: 

The  Israel  Communist  Party  and  the  left- 
wing  Mapam  Labor  Party  have  t)een  busy 
for  some  time  now  collecting  signatures  for 
the  ao-called  Stockholm  peace  petition, 
which  asks  for  the  outlawing  of  the  u&e  of 
the  ate  mic  bomb.  As  it  Is  now  well  known, 
the  attempt  to  obtain  signatures  on  this 
petition  is  t>elng  made  throughout  the 
world  on  orders  frci  i  the  Comlnform  and  the 
propaganda  stratef.lsts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  Commvalst  and  tlie  Mapam  lead- 
ers are  meeting  with  little  success  In  Israel 
and  have  so  far  collected  an  Insignificant 
number  of  signattires  because  of  the  united 
uppoettlon  of  all  other  political  parties  and 
particularly  of  the  Mapal.  the  powerful  So- 
cialist Labor  Party.  The  w.iole  question  of 
whether  the  so-called  peace  petition  should 
be  signed  or  not  has  become  a  subject  of 
bitter  controversy  in  the  Israel  pres.^.  In 
this  controversy,  the  official  organs  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  of  Uapam  are  the 
only  ones  urging  the  citizens  of  Israel  to 
sign  the  petition.  The  other  newspapers 
have  vigorously  condemned  this  propaganda 
trick,  aimed  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  cold  war.  The  North 
KLiroan  aggreaslon  against  South  Korea  has 
made  even  those  who  were  undecided  on  the 
question  of  this  petition  declare  themselves 
as  unalterably  (  ppo6ed  to  a  move  which  asks 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  but  does 
not  condemn  the  use  of  conventional  tx  mbs 
and  conventional  arms  in  an  act  of  open 
and   un  pro  voiced  aggreaslon. 

MAPAI  STAITD       - 

The    executive    conxmlttee    of    the    Mapal 
has  publiihed  a  manifesto  directed  to  the 


workers  cf  Israel  which  said  In  part  "Tf* 
state  that  the  oppoaltlon  to  war  and  the 
desire  to  assure  jjermanent  peace  in  the  world 
are  common  to  all  citizens  of  IsrJiel.  The 
tragedies  that  wars  have  brought  on  lhi» 
generation  and  the  terrible  losses  su3ered 
by  the  Jewish  jje^ple  In  the  Second  World 
War  have  strengthened  the  opporttkMI 
against  war  In  the  hearts  of  the  manes  oC 
the  Jewuh  people  and  Imbued  them  with  a 
strong  desire  fur  peace.  A  p)ermanent  peace 
\%  a  vital  necessity  to  humanity,  to  the  Jew- 
ish community  wherever  they  may  be.  to 
the  state  of  Israel,  to  the  great  t.isic  of  tne 
In-gathering  of  the  exUcs  and  the  realization 
Of  the  objectives  of  Zionism. 

"Filled  with  thl.'?  determination,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  are  sup- 
porting the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Israel,  a  policy  of  nonldentlflcatlon  with  the 
two  warring  world  blocs  and  a  policy  of  con- 
stant efforts  toward  the  assurance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

"It  Is  our  convlctlrn  that  a  true  concern 
for  peace  makes  It  nere-ssary  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  respect  for  all  sides  and  the 
omission  of  a  propaganda  of  libel  and  smear- 
ing. It  demands  nonldentlflration  with  any 
of  the  warring  sides  and  the  condemnation 
cf  all  those  who  endanger  the  p>eace  and  the 
avoidance  of  abject  subjugation  to  one  side 
In  the  controversy. 

TOOL  or  COMMUNISM 

"It  Is  otur  conviction  that  this  policy  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  so-called  Israel  Congress 
for  Peace.  This  outfit  1^  not  ready  to  ti^hi 
against  all  dangers  to  peace  regordleas  of  ths 
■Me  they  come  from.  The  Israel  Congresa 
for  Peace  Is  one  of  the  organizations  and  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. This  congress  has  only  wholesale 
condemnation  for  everything  that  the 
western  democracies  are  doing  and  wLoieaaie 
commendation  for  the  eastern  bl'ic. 

"Because  of  this,  we  feel  that  the  attempt 
to  obtain  signatures  on  the  so-cailad  fltoait- 
holm  peace  petition  which  Is  nem  batng 
made  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  the  pesce 
of  the  world  and  we  are  c  .nvinced  that  It 
merely  serves  the  needs  of  world  Communist 
propaganda  ' 

Answerlnv  this  statement,  the  Al  Hamish- 
mar.  the  ofnclal  organ  of  the  Mapam.  wrote: 
"Let  everyone  who  rafUMS  to  shrn  the  peti- 
tion know  that  if  those  who  want  peace  in 
the  world  shall  succeed  in  savUig  the  world 
from  danger  of  sn  atomic  death,  that  he  had 
no  part  In  this  trreat  achievement.  Let  him 
also  knew  that  If  the  disaster  comes  that  the 
resprnslblHty  for  It  will  lie  also  on  his 
•ho\ilder»." 

Hatzofe,  the  orsran  of  the  Mlzrachl.  stated 
the  following:  "The  white  pigeon  o*  peace, 
which  symbolizes  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment.  Is  being  exploited  for  alms  which  are 
neither  pure  nor  naive,  because  throij"?!!  the 
cslebratlons,  speeches,  and  the  beautiful 
words  which  come  from  the  speakers  and 
through  the  well-scundlng  phrases  which 
are  to  be  found  In  the  so-called  Storkholm 
petition,  one  can  clearly  see  the  cold  and 
realistic  Interest  and  the  prrpagaada  of  the 
eastern  bloc  t>ehlnd  the  Iron  ci 


oocTTs  rrs  v\i,t;« 

"If  this  peace  movement  would  have  been 
an  honest  one  and  rfcn  tf  It  would  not.  as  it 
does  now.  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  only,  even  then  there  wotiid  be 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  that  such  a  petition 
would  do.  In  the  lands  of  democracy  elcc- 
tloos  decide  the  question  of  w.  r  or  peace, 
but  the  rulers  of  dictatorships  laugh  »t  peti- 
tions and  disregard  them  Just  as  they  disre- 
gard the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Hsdor,  t.'ie  official  or^sn  of  the  Ifspal 
Party,  declared  In  an  edltorUl:  The  leaders 
of  the  'Israel  Congress  for  Peace'  a.-e  not 
ready  to  oppose  all  dangers  to  peace;  they  are 
r-  -»    rr..  )  .    ,,    :,r,,,.,^.e    gij    step*    that    n-.tKht 

^-    ■->    •■  '-    ;       .\i;f  1  oi  tlie  side  they  come 
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from.  The  Congress  for  Peace  is  not  ready  to 
do  so  because  it  is  clearly  a  Communist  tool 
which  Is  conducting  a  propaganda  campaign 
of  libel  and  deprecation  against  the  western 
democracies  because  It  serves  only  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cold  war. 

"Because  of  this  the  signing  of  the  petition 
does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  but  only 
the  needs  of  the  Communist  movement,  and 
the  workers  of  Israel  are  not  ready  to  be- 
come the  servants  and  the  tools  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  " 

The  refusal  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
particularly  ot  its  labor  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  maneuver  of  the  "peace  petition  "  is  a 
clear  and  decisive  indication  of  where  the 
sentiment  of  Israel  lies  In  the  present  world 
situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  particularly  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  fact  that  Israel  has 
established  what  it  describes  as  a  policy 
of  nomdentification  in  the  Korean  war. 
In  the  face  of  that,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
specious  and  false  nature  of  this  Com- 
munist peace  petition  is  well-known  to 
nearly  everyone  in  Israel.  It  is  particu- 
larly significant,  as  Mr.  Krug  reports, 
that  the  widespread  rejection  of  this 
communistic  maneuver  provides  a  clear 
and  decisive  indication  of  where  the 
sentiment  of  Israel  lies  in  the  present 
world  situation. 

While  I  regret  that  our  House  Com- 
inittee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  apparently  is 
disinclined  to  even  schedule  a  hearing 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  247 
which  I  filed  on  July  20,  it  has  been  most 
encouraging  to  me  to  have  widespread 
support  for  this,  or  some  similar,  propo- 
sal and  to  have  had  the  opportumty  to 
observe  the  mounting  indignation  here 
m  America  and  m  the  free  countries 
when  the  true  character  of  this  petition 
and  the  motives  of  its  supporters  became 
more  fully  known.  I  am  more  than  con- 
fident that  the  excellent  counter  pro- 
posal here  in  America,  the  crusade  for 
freedom  movement,  is  gaining  much 
ground.  I  am  certain  that  by  October 
24.  scores  of  millions  of  Americans  will 
have  not  only  contributed  to  this  pro- 
gram but  will  have  gladly  given  their 
names  as  sponsors. 


Fire  Iniurtnce — An  Article  From  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFIKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

rS  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1950 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
of  April  1950.  appears  an  article  by  W. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Esq  .  calling  for  a  reform 
of  the  fire  insin-ance  business. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  of  Califorrua  practicing  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Calif orma  Commission  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  and  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Public  Affairs. 
He  has  long  been  active  in  the  American 
Ear  Association.  I  might  add  that  in  the 
campaign  of  1912  which  placed  "Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Davis. 


then  in  his  dynamic  youth,  was  promi- 
nent as  the  national  president  of  the 
League  of  Democratic  College  Clubs,  of 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  vice 
president  for  the  Middle  Western  States. 
Because  of  Mr.  Davis'  standing  in  his 
profession  and  his  activities  as  a  student 
of  State  laws  and  the  ways  of  bringing 
about  advisable  unification,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  his  article  has  the  high 
prestige  of  appearing  in  the  official 
magazine  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  it  may  have  the  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  scrutiny  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Tlie  subject  has  seemed  to  me  so  im- 
portant that  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  855  authorizing  and  directing 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
methods  and  practises  obtaining  in  the 
fire-insurance  busine.'^s.  It  may  be  that 
the  methods  and  practices  Mr.  Davis 
complains  of  can  be  defended.  It  may 
be  that  such  legislation  as  may  be  needed 
should  come  from  State  legislative  bodies. 
But  certainly  fire  insurance  does  con- 
cern, in  large  or  small  degree,  every  per- 
son in  our  country,  certainly  in  very  large 
measure  the  home  owners  and  the  owners 
of  industrial  and  commercial  buildings 
as  well.  I  think  the  select  committee, 
for  which  House  Resolution  855  provides, 
should  undertake  its  inquiry  with  an 
open  mind,  should  proceed  constructive- 
ly and  make  only  such  recommendations 
as  sound  business  and  financial  judg- 
ment would  dictate  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  facts:  but  such  an  inquiry 
and  study,  conducted  in  the  manner  and 
the  spirit  I  have  indicated,  would  seem 
to  me  something  that  we  should  not  seek 
to  avoid.  I  would  think  it  possible  that 
the  irtrge  fire-insurance  companies,  some 
a*  least,  would  welcome  such  inquiry  and 
study. 

Mr  Davis'  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  of  April  1950  fol- 
lows: 

Wh.*t  Is  YoTja  Fire  lNsrR.%NCE  Polict 
Worth — thi  Eviu  or  thi  Standaed  Instth- 
a»CE  Form 

(By  W.  Jefferson  Davis) 
How    sound    is    your    investment    in    fire 
insurance? 

If  you  placed  your  fire-insurance  policy 
under  scrutiny  would  It  stand  the  test? 

Or  would  you  discover,  to  your  dismay, 
that  your  policy,  in  the  event  of  fire,  would 
not  be  honored  for  payment  by  the  insurer? 
The  clamor  in  our  legislative  halls  for 
remedial  legislation  to  regulate  the  business 
of  fire  Insurance  underwriting,  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  a  thoroughly  amended 
standiird  fire-insurance  policy  form  have 
focused  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  on 
a  matter  serlou.«ly  affecting  the  average 
householder  and  businessmen. 

There  are  leaders  In  every  walk  of  life 
concerned  with  the  present  conduct  of  this 
enormotis  business  and  they  unhesitatingly 
point  to  questionable  practices  in  some  quar- 
ters of  the  fire-lnstirance  field  and  insist  that 
new  methods,  procedures,  and  contractual 
bases  must  be  speedily  introduced  U  stricter 
governmental  regulation  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  a  word  they  say  that  the  Insurance 
colossus  of  America,  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
cumulations of  entrusted  wealth  extant, 
must  clean  house  as  it  did  a  score  of  year* 
ago.  or  possibly  face  another  "Armstrong" 
inquiry  simUar  to  the  one  so  ably  led  by  tha 
late  Charles  E.  Hughes. 


Property  owners  subscribe  In  good  faith 
to  fire-insurance  protection,  sometimes  un- 
der high-pressure  salesmanship  overinsure 
their  holdings,  and  seldom.  If  ever,  realize 
how  easily  they  might  have  been  vlctlmiaed 
through  Innocent  violations  of  antiquated 
and  inequitable  provisions  of  the  so-called 
standard  policy.  The  policyholder  would  do 
well  to  devote  one  evening  to  study  and 
analysis  of  his  fire-insurance  policy.  He 
might  be  shocked  at  his  findings. 

A  sense  of  sec'jrlty  is  felt  by  the  average 
fire-insurance  poUcyholder.  He  pays  hard- 
earned  naoney  in  good  faith  for  a  protection 
against  loss  by  fire  and  assumes  that  the 
term  "coverage"  implies  a  fact.  In  his  pos- 
sessirn  is  an  elaborately  phrased  document— 
customarUy  the  so-called  standard  insurance 
form — upon  which  he  places  his  confidence 
that  his  future  security  against  loss  Is  sovmd. 
Because  he  has  paid  a  premium  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  companies  constitut- 
ing America's  great  insurance  colossus  doing 
billions  of  dollars  of  business  each  year,  he 
holds  the  belief  that  his  policy  means  a 
dollar-for-dollar  protection  against  loss  for 
himself  and  his  loved  ones. 

Out  of  habit  the  policyholder  takes  a 
casual  glance  at  his  pretentiotisly  prepared 
document,  notes  that  the  entries  on  page  1 
anpear  to  be  accurate,  and  without  noting 
the  complex  and  ambiguous  qualifications 
beyond  the  typed  entries  that  would  chal- 
lenge the  Interpretation  of  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  tucks  the  paper  Into  his  safe-deposit 
box. 

He  Is  fully  covered  against  loss — he  thinks! 

POLICY    IS    WORTH    ON1.T    WHAT    COMPAWT    WILI. 
PAT 

Put  yourself  in  his  place.  If  you  are  a  fire 
Insurance  policyholder.  Do  you  know  what 
your  fire  insurance  policy  is  worth  to  you 
in  event  of  a  loss?  Tou  would  learn  through 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  a  fire  and  the 
resultant  efforts  to  adjust  the  loss  and  ob- 
tain payment  from  the  Insurance  company 
that  It  Is  worth  Just  exactly  wliat  the  insurer 
decides  to  pay  you  despite  the  value  under- 
written and  upon  which  you  paid  the  full 
premium.  The  Insurance  company  has  an 
odd  conception.  If  any,  of  the  oft-used  term 
"full  coverage." 

Your  conception  of  the  term  is  this:  You 
own  a  $20,000  home.  The  place  cost  you 
$20,000  or  more  to  buUd.  You  buy  Insurance 
In  good  faith,  ha\-lng  confidence  that  the 
insurer  will,  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss 
through  fire,  relmbvirse  you  in  the  amount 
for  which  the  property  Is  Insiu-ed.  You 
bought  $30,000  of  Insurance  and  exjject 
$20,000  In  the  event  of  total  destruction  of 
your  home  by  fire.  You  feel  you  are  entitled 
to  fuU  value  Just  as  you  expect  scrupulous 
dealing  and  full  value  m  other  purchases  for 
your  home.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  has  given 
you  greatest  confidence  in  your  policy  Is  the 
large  type  on  page  1  m  which  such  and  such 
Insurance  company.  In  consideration  of  the 
"stipulations  herein  named,"  and  so  many 
dollars  premium,  "Does  Insure  (you)" 
againat  "All  loss  or  damage  by  fire"  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

You  gazed  upon  a  beautlTul  mirage  as 
you  fondly  tucked  away  the  new  policy  In 
your  safe  deposit  box.  You  missed  the  bof.t, 
as  It  were. 

STTDT  or  POLICY  GIVES  TOC  SHOCK 

If  you  had  taken  time  to  study  your  In- 
surance document  you  would  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  shock  that  the  average  bumed- 
out  policyholder  experiences  when  he  seeks 
settlement  of  a  loss.  Then  the  full  ImpU- 
cation  of  the  policy  phrases  "except  ts  here- 
inafter provided  "  and  "stipulations  and  con- 
siderations specially  referred  to"  hit  you  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

After  the  fire  you  consult  your  policy  and 
the  agent  from  whom  you  purchased  sup- 
posed security.  You  prepare  the  prools  of 
loss,  complete  Inventories  and  fUe  with  the 
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company  underwriting  your  loss  the  neces- 
£?-ry  papers.  You  contemplat«  payment  of 
the  princlptU  sum  of  your  policy.  In  the  event 
of  a  complete  less,  within  a  reasonable  tlnw. 
Perhaps  in  a  dLscusstcn  of  Are  Insurance  with 
business  associates  someone  has  mentioned 
that  a  negligible  few  fire  losses  ever  are  paid 
to  the  full  value  of  policies,  that  the  Insur- 
ance companies  scale  down  losses  under  a 
thoufand  and  one  devious  procedures  and 
claims,  and  that  the  average  flre-loas  suf- 
ferer settles  a  claim  for  less  than  the  value 
of  his  policy  to  escape  flnanciaJ  Inconveni- 
ence or  expensive  litigation.  You  give  little 
note  to  these  observations  until  you  Join  at 
the  scene  of  your  fire  the  company  a?ent 
and  the  new  character  Introduced  on  the 
scene  at  this  Junciure — the  adjuster. 

This  noble  exponent  of  equity  is  the  shock 
absorber  of  the  insurance  octopus  and 
emerges  at  the  time  of  a  loss  from  an  octopus- 
owned,  operated,  and  inspired  adjustment 
bureau  to  conduct  the  three-ring  circus  that 
follows  your  Sling  of  the  proof  of  loss. 

.\PI>aAISEK   RESKM^LES    SIMON   LEGRTI 

This  man  knows  all  the  answers  the  in- 
surance company  wants  you  to  have  In  your 
dilemma.  If  you  are  skilled  in  your  ability 
to  estimat?  human  values,  youll  convince 
yourself  In  a  hurry  that  he  is  a  company 
man.  He  re:!ecLs  many  of  the  attributes  of 
Simon  Legree,  Satan,  the  county  coroner. 
and  the  oily  politician.  His  professional 
airs  are  most  overwhelming  (he  believes) 
and  you  are  not  overly  Impressed  by  his  regal 
and  austere  approach  to  the  subject. 

Ke  rakes  through  the  ashes  of  what  was 
once  your  home  and  castle.  Tou  believe  your 
eyes  when  you  observe  what  you  have  reason 
to  know  Is  a  100-percent  incineration.  To 
you  there  la  nothing  left  of  your  home;  there 
Is  nothing  to  salvage.  "Complete  destruc- 
tion? And  you  expect  payment  of  the  lace 
value  of  your  policy?"  He  scowls  as  he  makes 
the  observatlun.  "Perhaps  we  should  admit 
some  liability,  he  rondescendtnKiy  adinita. 
"I  believe  we  can  oSer  you  a  substanilal  sum 
for  partial  loss  :  substantial  u^  him  means  10 
percent.  'Lock !  TTie  stone  foundation  stlU 
stands."  Like  an  automaton  be  can  see  in 
his  mind's  eye  only  the  provisions  of  the 
section  of  the  policy  under  stipulations  and 
conditions  entitled  In  the  standard  form, 
"Ascertainment  of  Amount  of  Loss." 

You  heretofore  and  subsequent  to  the  flre 
complied  with  the  duties  of  Insured  in  case 
of  fire.  That  is  a  big  order  in  itself  aiid 
requires  the  w.sdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
ability  of  a  well-trained  lawyer. 

Ton    HAVK    TO    FIGHT    TO    OBTAIN     WHAT    IS    Dtnt 

Your  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  Insurance 
companies  now  Is  waning.  You  foresee  a 
fight  to  obtain  what  you  honestly  believe 
Is  due  you.  All  the  unimpressive  tech- 
nicalities listed  by  the  adjuster,  the  evasive 
&ad  questionable  exceptions  he  Injects  Into 
the  negotiations  and  the  uncalled-for  de- 
lays annoy  you  during  the  30-day  period, 
until  out  of  a  clear  sky  you  are  formally 
nollfled  in  writing  by  regiitered  mall  of 
ttoe  p?.rtJal  or  total  disagreement  of  the 
loaurer  with  the  amount  of  loss  you  claim. 
Tou  are  told  of  the  company's  reccgnltlon 
of  the  amount  of  loas.  If  any.  the  company 
admits  on  each  of  the  different  articles  or 
properties  set  forth  In  the  preliminary  prooLs 
or  amendments   thereto. 

Of  course  the  ;omi)any  offer,  as  Is  the 
custom,  is  negligible.  Just  sumcienl  to  open 
the  doors  for  them  to  require  t<'U.  under 
the  ttrms  of  the  contract,  to  submit  to  ap- 
praisement proceedln^- 

If.  within  10  days  y^u  and  the  company 
fall  to  agree  U>  the  terms  ofT.red  by  the  com- 
pany (the  negligible  amount  offertKl  as  set- 
tlement in  full),  alter  >  i  are  nntltled  In 
writing,  the  company  dtmai.clH  t,n  apprais*'- 
mBnt  of  the  loas  or  part  ot  ii.jss  as  to  which 
thcr«  la  disagreement.  The  company  forth- 
with appolnu  a  competent  and  dlslntar- 
ested    appraiser.       You    have   S    days    to    do 


likewise.  Then  you  notify  the  company 
In  writing  you  have  compiled  and  name 
your  appraiser.  You  will  probably  appoint 
some  trusted  friend.  The  policy  says  he 
must  be  competent  and  disinterested.  You 
are  sure  he  will  be.  You  wish  you  could 
feel  the  same  about  the  disinterest  of  the 
company  man. 

Further  delays  occur  while  you  await  the 
action  of  the  company's  appraiser  and  the 
person  you  have  named.  'They  must  select 
a  competent  and  disinterested  umpire. 
You  can  be  forgiven  for  seeing  "red"  at  this 
juncture.  You  ask  yourself  "What  Is  this 
all  about?  Didn't  I  p>ay  out  sound  money 
for  protection?  Have  I  bought  a  leaky  um- 
brella? Does  this  Insurance  octopus  whose 
assets  have  Increased  one-hundredfold  over 
the  years  have  the  temerity  to  Insist  my 
house  wasn't  worth  $2C.C00.  notwithstanding 
It  accepted  premium  payments  on  a  $20,000 
valuation?  Can  It  be  that  the  company  vir- 
tually obtained  part  of  my  premium  pay- 
ments under  false  pretenses  by  selling  me 
$20,000  of  protection  when.  In  fact  (as  evi- 
denced by  the  current  Impafse)  It  plan  nod 
to  pay  but  a  part  of  the  full  coverage  ^^ad 
disputes  my  claim  that  ray  house  was  worth 
$C0.0CC?  You  question  the  ethics  of  that 
deal. 

Your  apprai.«!er  and  the  company  appraiser 
review  the  matter,  and  If  they  fall  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  your  loss,  and  that  Is  most 
probable,  for  your  man  will  net  accept  the 
low  offer  of  the  iiifiurer,  the  umpire  Is  called 
in  to  decide. 

The  payment  to  ycu,  if  any,  Is  agreed  upon 
by  any  two  of  the  arbitrators.  Guess  who 
will  tDZ.te  the  decision?  Yovr  apprr.Jser  and 
the  comr-sny  appraiser?  No.  They  have 
already  disagreed.  So  the  company  appraiser 
s*nd  the  kindly  "umpire."  a  gentleman  who 
frequently  cats  regularly  only  because  of  the 
largess  of  the  Insurance  companies,  get  their 
heads  together  and  give  you  the  bad  news. 

SrTTLEMENT  IS  LtSb  THAN  FCLL  VALUE 

You  receive  and  must  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  umpire  and  comfiany  appraiser. 
Ycu  wont  get  $20,000.  T.iat  would  set  a  t>ad 
precedent.  You'll  get  but  a  fraction  cf  the 
Insurance  amount  of  $20,000  which  you  un- 
derstood   y<  u   bought. 

With  millions  of  homes  and  other  prop- 
erties liuured  against  flre.  and  with  the 
customary  latitude  of  over-insurance  under- 
written by  hundreds  of  concerns.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  company  assets  have  In- 
creased mere  than  one  hundred  fold  Into  the 
billions,  and  why  victims  of  the  Iniquitous 
practice  look  to  the  Government  for  relief, 
all  In  vain,  of  course,  because  the  sublect  of 
Federal  regulation  of  Insurance  Is  unpopular 
despite  the  practices  of  fVre-lnsurance  com- 
panies that  border  on  almost  universal  racket 
methods. 

If  yuu  decline  the  Jiidpraent  of  the  ap- 
praisers, within  90  days,  you  then  may  In- 
stitute suit  against  the  company.  That 
means  added  cost  to  you.  You  already  have 
been  reqiMred  to  pay  the  fee  of  your  own 
appraiser,  and  half  the  est  of  the  umpire's 
fee  and  e.-penses.  Now  you  must  have  coun- 
sel If  you  proceed  against  the  company. 
More   expenses. 

First  you  placed  your  problem  In  the  hands 
of  appraisers.  The  decision  was  not  to  your 
liking.  BO  you  prtjceed  with  litigation  and  Its 
attendant  costs.  Trial  of  the  Issue  may 
rer|ulr(i  long  drawn  out  litigation. 

Somewhere  along  the  arduoiis  course  of 
negotiations  you  obtain  enlightenment. 
Never  before  have  you  given  such  serious 
aiid  profoiind  thought  to  the  Importance  of 
fire  Insurance  and  how  It  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  your  family  You  bought  your  first 
p<^)llcy  as  you  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  You 
got  two  shoes  Not  one  shoe  for  the  price  of 
two.  You  a.'ked  for  $20,000  worth  of  pro- 
tection against  fire;  the  gllb-tongued  flre  in- 
suriince  salesman  approved  when  you  men- 
tioned you  vulued  the  home  at  $20,000  and 


said  you  wanted  full  protection.  You 
thought  you  were  paying  for  full  coverage. 
At  that  time  It  was  not  a  mythical  term  to 
you. 

You  discover  that  the  Insurance  codes  in 
many  States,  perhaps  your  own,  provide  that 
before  you  make  payment  of  the  premium 
on  flre  Insurance  you  may.  if  you  choose,  re- 
quire an  appraisal  by  a  company  agent  and 
after  It  Is  agreed  the  ^^Tltlng  of,  say.  a  120  - 
000  policy  Is  Justified,  you  are  given  a  valued 
policy,  under  which.  In  event  of  total  loss, 
the  Insurer  undertakes  to  recognize  that  a 
$20,000  Insurable  valuation  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Issuance  of  the  policy  and  the 
measure  of  damage  In  ease  of  loss  shp.'.l  ba 
the  amount  for  which  the  property  was  In- 
sured. Now,  In  your  dilemma,  you  wish  you 
had  known  about  the  valued  policy  at  ihe 
time  you  applied  for  Insurance 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  standard  (Old 
New  York)  flre  Insuranc?  form  is  employed  in 
some  28  States  of  the  Union,  and  In  many 
if  not  all  States,  provision  Is  made  for  is- 
suance of  the  valu?d  policy,  comparatively 
few,  If  any.  are  written. 

In  California,  residents  who  desired 
valued  policies  should  beneSt  by  a  law  of 
that  State  that  provides  for  Issuance  of  such 
policies  and  the  recognition  of  full  value  by 
carriers  In  event  of  loss.  An  arbitrary  ruling 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Fu'e 
Underwriters,  howerer.  prohibits  operation 
of  the  beneficial  (to  the  policyholder) 
statute. 

AVntAGE     POUC  THOLDEK     DOI3     N'T     KNOW 

Obviously  the  averagi^  flre  iT-.su'-ance  policy- 
holder Is  not  verged  in  fine  points  of  law. 
especially  the  statutes  and  rulings  governing 
underwriting  of  prop«-ties  against  loas.  Be- 
ing  untrained  and  unskilled  in  attempted  In- 
terpretctlon  of  stipulations,  condltlr^ns, 
agreements,  or  exceptions  contained  In  the 
standard  fire  Insurance  fcrm.  what  a  sh'^rk 
It  must  be  to  one  If  his  attorney  examines 
his  policy  and  gives  especial  attention  to, 
say.  the  unconditional  and  sole  ownership 
clause. 

In  your  eagerness  to  obtain  protection 
against  flre  loss  you  give  little  consideratloa 
to  what  might  seem  to  you  a  minor  factor. 
Your  agent  asks  If  you  own  the  property  In 
fee  simple.  Of  course  you  do.  The  policy 
Is  m.'de  out  In  your  name  Ycu  have  foreat- 
ten  that  the  deed  to  the  property  names  you 
and  your  beloved  wife  as  Joint  tenants  (or 
tenants  In  common  i .  Of  course  you  want 
your  wife  and  family  protected  against  lo«» 
although  you  have  had  ihe  policy  Issued  In 
your  name  only. 

Because  you  Inruxrently  failed  to  comply 
with  this  so-called  moral  haeard  claxiaa 
and  unintentionally  withheld  the  fact  that 
ycu  were.  In  fact,  nut  the  unconditional 
and  sole  owner — the  insurance  company 
would  avoid  your  policy,  holding  that  the 
policy  was  void  not  only  as  to  the  interest  of 
the  ur. named  coown«r  (your  wifei,  but  also 
as  to  the  Interest  at  the  person  named  In  the 
policy — you. 

Statistics  and  records  reveal  that  many 
outstanding  policies  today  are  void  and  un- 
enforceable because  of  innocent  noncom- 
pliance with  varloiis  mcrai  hazard  con- 
ditions couched  in  stiff  legal  phraseology. 

riaS-INSUKANCE   ABUSES   AJIK    EXTrNSI'.X 

Just  how  extensive  is  tins  abuse  by  flre 
underwriters  In  "living  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
wcrd"  m  policies  issued,  and  the  incllnaUon 
the  Insurance  adjuster  has  to  take  advantage 
of  trivial  technicalities,  oversights,  and  Inno- 
cent mistakes  on  the  part  of  agents  of  their 
own  and  jxillcy holders,  is  reflected  In  a  study 
made  in  a  Midwes'ern  bute  Examination 
was  madf  In  a  smnll  o  immunity  of  outstand- 
ing flre -insurance  pi;lic:es.  Of  Ml  insurance 
policies  on  real  property  examined,  nearly 
25  percent  were  found  to  t>e  void,  due  to 
Innocent  violation  of  the  "unconditional  and 
sole  ownership"  clause.  The  probers  re- 
viewed   255    policies    ca    Jointly    o*;.ca    rjoi 
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property   and   found   over   50   percent   to   be 
void. 

If  your  property  were  In  Massachusetts, 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  or  Minnesota,  you 
probably  would  not  face  entire  loss  of  protec- 
tion, or  even  partial  recovery,  for  In  these 
States  the  so-called  moral-hazard  or  uncon- 
dltlonal-and-sole-ownership  clause  Is  omit- 
ted from  fire-insurance  policies.  Allowance 
In  those  States  Is  made  for  a  wife's  undis- 
closed and  limited  Interest  In  property. 

In  Wisconsin  and  South  Carolina  the 
vicious  and  devastating  clause  does  not  apply 
to  the  co-ownerahlp  of  property  by  husband 
and  wife. 

Why,  you  ask.  can  such  a  situation  exist 
and  entrap  one  who  purchased  a  policy  In 
good  faith  only  to  be  penalized  and  deprived 
of  protection   through   'technicalities'? 

Many  Insurance  executives  and  legal  lights 
In  highly  organized  and  efficient  legal  depart- 
ments make  the  feeble  claim  that  undisclosed 
co-ownership  of  real  property  creates  a  moral 
hazard,  describing,  the  moral  hazard  as  a  risk 
resulting  from  the  creation  of  a  temptation 
for  the  owner  of  Insured  property  to  destroy 
It  himself  in  ordei  to  realize  upon  his  policy. 
They  contend  that  undisclosed  coowner- 
shlp  creates  a  hazard  because  the  policyholder 
gains  full  protection  of  property  in  which  he 
has  but  limited  Interest  They  suggest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  destroy  the  property  in 
order  to  recover  for  a  full  loss  and  thereby 
make  a  profit. 

Does  it  seem  justifiable,  critics  of  the  sys- 
tem ask,  for  fire-insurance  companies  to  issue 
such  a  large  percentage  of  void  policies  to 
innocent  persons  In  the  hope  of  occasionally 
apprehending  a  law-  and  policy-violating  In- 
cendiary aimed  to  enriching  himself  through 
a  ruse?  Are  not  the  results  too  meager  for 
the  terrific  price  the  companies  assess  against 
the  public? 

The  law  says  that  one  who  willfully  burns 
his  property  cannot  recover  hU  Insurance 
regardless  of  the  provisions  of  his  policy, 
should  the  facts  be  presented  In  the  proper 
tribunals. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  country  there  arise  from  time  to 
time  vehement  demands  for  reform  In  the 
fire-insurance  practices  of  supposedly  re- 
sponsible companies. 

Over  the  years  the  Inequities,  stumbling 
block*,  and  vicious  exceptions  of  the  stand- 
ard Insurance  form  have  victimized  innocent 
policyholders,  and  In  many  Stales  where 
■tructlve  charges  have  been  offered  In 
Native  halls  the  powerful  Insurance  lobby 

lucceeded  In  defeating  remedial  leglsla- 

tkw  to  the  detriment  of  policyholders. 
iNsxra.vNcr  companies  insist  on  old  porms 
The  Insurance  octopus  prefers  to  hold  the 
majority  cf  the  blue  chips  In  dealing  with 
the  public;  It  insists  on  cllnglnc  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  New  York  policy  form  in 
some  28  States,  the  revised  New  York  form 
m  some  15  or  16  States,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts form  In  four  Commonwealths. 

The  need  for  modification,  clarification, 
and  refinement  of  the  standard  insurance 
policy  (contract),  the  elimination  of  Its 
iniquitous  provisions,  and  the  adoption  of 
mere  equitable,  honest,  forthright,  and 
sound  provisions  in  favor  of  the  policyholder 
today  Is  widely  stressed  by  advocates  of 
soimd  business  ethics. 

Many  Insist  It  Is  high  time  the  board  and 
other  fire-insurance  companies  of  America 
dUpense  with  the  so-called  adjustment  bu- 
reaus, the  nonverified  and  "chiseling"  ap- 
praisals growing  out  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion conducted  by  company-controlled  ap- 
praisals, and  approach  the  matt?r  of  fire-loss 
adjustment  In  a  business-like  manner  and 
aSord  the  policyholder  protection  to  which 
he  Is  entitled. 

Critics  of  fire-insurance  procedures  seem 
to  be  justified  today  when  they  turn  the 
tables  and  call  for  the  protection  of  the  fire- 
insurance  poUcvholder  from  so-called  moral 
hazards  created  and  practiced  by  some  of  the 


supposedly  responsible  major  concerns  in 
alleged  Ullclt  practices  bordering  on  "racket." 
In  many  instances  policyholders  who  have 
experienced  complete  losses,  or  tinsatisfac- 
tory  adjustment  of  lossee.  today  raise  the 
cry  that  when  they  in  good  faith  bought  in- 
surance protection  the  concern  with  which 
they  dealt  actually  was  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  (premiums)  under  false  pretenses. 
This  view  grows  out  of  experiences  follow- 
ing consummation  of  a  contract  which  os- 
tensibly offers  protection      •      •      • 

Under  State  supervision,  insurance  com- 
panies In  the  past  have  thrived  and  strength- 
ened their  hold.  Infiuence.  and  control  of 
American  business  and  Its  financing.  They 
have  been  slow  to  correct  abuses  and  have 
allowed  In  their  ranks  the  spread  of  a  vi- 
cious practice  borderlnj(  on  racket.  Their 
fabulously  fattened  coffers  have  given  them 
Increased  power  and  Infiuence  to  maintain 
standards  of  doing  business  that  are  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  out  of  step  with  the 
public's  appreciation  of  ethics  and  equity. 
Perhaps  there  is  relief  In  sight  for  the 
downtrcxlden  policyholder.  An  encourag- 
ing light  recently  has  been  thrown  on  the 
whole  disputed  subject,  not  only  by  those 
intent  upon  having  the  standard  forms  mod- 
ernized and  causing  enactment  of  new  and 
broader  laws  regulating  insurance  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  but  by  leading  figures  of  the  in- 
surance business  who  from  time  to  time  have 
voiced  the  necessity  of  reforms  In  Instirance 
forums,  meetings  of  bar  associations,  and 
other  bodies.  They  are  men  of  wisdom  and 
vision,  and  have  seen  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

They  are  as  keen  to  discourage  any  move 
toward  Federal  control  of  Insurance  as  are 
the  sound  American  policyholders  who  pa- 
tronize their  concerns  in  good  faith  and  fear 
any  step  that  would  lead  to  federalization 
of   the   insurance   business       •      •      • 

In  a  word,  they  prefer  to  have  private  en- 
terprise— the  giant  Insurance  business,  one 
of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  wealth  in 
the  world  today — handle  the  trusteeship  of 
their  resources.     •      •     • 

UntU  relief  Is  given  the  oppressed  policy- 
holder. It  would  behoove  him  to  study  care- 
fully every  word  of  present  contracts  of- 
fered him  before  accepting  the  supposed 
protection,  and  watch  foi  the  pitfalls  main- 
tained by  a  blinded  and  grasping  industry 
that  must  clean  its  hout.e  and  correct  Its 
ways,  or  face  certain  regulation  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Providence  spare  us  such  a  move,  yet  It 
looms  as  a  certainty  U  the  Insurance  com- 
panies delay  a  purge  of  their  business  ways. 
A  qu-.rter  of  a  century  age  an  aroused  pub- 
lic caused  refornis  In  Insurance  practices. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  late  Charles 
E.  Hughes  the  so-called  Armstiong  investi- 
gation c'.eansed  American  insurance  and 
brought  about  needed  reforms. 

Can  It  be  that  another  such  inquiiy  will 
be  required  to  correct  present-day  evils  of 
Insurance? 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18. 1950 

Mr,  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
RicoRD  for  Monday,  at  page  15030.  I 
attempted  to  outline  the  basic  arguments 
in  favor  of  enacting  this  biU  into  law 
promptly,  and  discussed  briefly  the  rea- 


sons why  the  objections  raised  to  it  are 
not  tenable. 

I  would  now  like  to  provide  for  my 
collearues  certain  excerpts  from  reports, 
statements  and  letters  by  able  executives 
of  certain  of  our  airlines  pointing  up  the 
absolute  necessity  of  separating  the 
subsidy  paid  for  earning  air  mail.  These 
statements  are  as  follows: 

Statimint  bt  AxauKi:  Ex«ctrnv« 

BASTXEM    an    UNES.    IMC. 

Eddie  V.  Rlckenbacker  in  a  letter  to  stock- 
holders. Ais-U  4.  1949  (reprinted  in  the  Com- 
CRESSiONAL  Recori>.  AprU  7.  1949.  at  p.  4102) : 
"The  foregoing  tabulations  (on  compara- 
tive airline  costs,  etc.t  indicate  that  fre- 
quently the  efficient  and  economical  carrier 
has  not  been  recognized  and  rewarded  In  new 
route  and  mall  pay  prcxreedinc;8,  and  that  the 
taxpayers  have  suffered  the  burdens  of  \inder- 
wrltlng  the  large  subsidies  reflected  in  the 
above  charted  rate  differentials. 

"This  is  inde«l  a  jrloonay  and  discourag- 
ing picture.  But  there  are  some  hopeful 
signs. 

"The  President  is  said  to  be  making  in- 
quiry into  airline  economy;  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  instituting  an  investigation:  the  Poet- 
master  General  has  expressed  his  desire  to 
see  better  biisiness  principles  applied  to  the 
transportation  of  air  mail:  the  CAB  lately 
has  instituted  investigations  designed  to  de- 
velop essential  iniormation  regarding  air- 
line efficiency  and  economy;  measures  have 
t>een  Introduced  In  the  Congress  calling  for 
a  clearly  stated  separation  of  compenaation 
and  subsidy  in  respect  to  air  transportation 
of  mail,  and  providing  that  as  between  two 
identical  points  a  new  competitor  may  not  • 
receive  air  mail  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than 
that  received  by  the  existing  carrier. 

"The  chairman  of  the  CAB  in  an  addreee 
on  March  23  •  *  *  made  thia  timely 
statement:  'I  Iwiieve  that  the  advantages  of 
separating  the  subsidy  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages and  dangers.  Prom  tlie  standpoint 
of  a  sound  air  transportation  system  tbeee 
advantages  would  be  to  hold  constantly  be- 
fore the  carriers  and  the  Board  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  subsidy.  Tliis  would  provide 
a  considerable  incentive  to  the  carriers  to 
put  themselves  in  a  sound  economic  poei- 
tion  and  It  would  make  It  far  easier  for  the 
Board  to  determine  those  areas  where  service 
being  performed  by  the  carriers  was  un- 
economic' " 

Eddie  V.  Rlckenbacker.  president,  in  a 
statement  before  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  May  24.  1949 
(Senate  Airline  Hearings  pursuant  to  S.  Rea, 
50.  p    1118)  : 

"I  believe  the  President's  Air  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board,  the  Hoover  Commission,  and  mere  re- 
cently a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  have  recognized  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  separation  of  sub- 
sidv  from  compensation.  Senator  Johnson, 
in  S.  1431,  and  Congressman  Kinnedt,  In 
H  R  2908.  have  introduced  bills  to  bring 
about  the  desired  objectives.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  ttiese  measures  are  perfect  In  their 
details,  but  they  are  stei>s  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  they  ought  to  be  perfected  and 
carried  to  enactment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date."  (H.  R.  91b4  is  a  revised  form  oi  H.  R. 
2908.) 

Eddie  V.  Rlckenbacker,  president,  in  an- 
nual report  for  1949.  AprU  4,  1950: 

"Some  of  Eastern  Air  Lines'  competitors  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  your  company's  tax 
payments  from  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  maU  subsidy.  There  apparently  is  no  re- 
striction placed  on  the  use  of  this  subsidy, 
and  It  enables  such  competitors  to  engage 
In  wasteful  competitive  practices  in  an  effort 
to  divert  your  company's  trafac. 
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•^'Ithout  mall  «ub»idy.  underwritten  by 
your  company  s  tax  payments  and  your  per- 
lonal  Ux  paymenu.  the  competing  carriers 
would  and  should  be  ailowed  to  lucceed  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits  or  deflclcnclea. 

"Your  management  Is  contlhulnt?  to  ti^ht 
for  correctlou  of  this  discriminatory  prac- 
tice." 

In  the  Senate  Airline  Hearings,  page  1II6, 
Rlckenbaclcjr  aJso  stated  that  he  bad  urged 
fccparaaon  In  his  appearance  before  the 
FLnletter  ccmmltt««. 

USTTED   AIB    LIKES.    IWC. 

W  A  Patterson,  president.  In  a  statement 
before  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce  Committee.  May  9.  19 VJ  (S^'oate 
airline  hearings  pursuant   to  S.  Res    60.  p. 

675)  ; 

"In  prlnclDle  I  approve  the  separation  of 
subsidy  so  that  we  all  know  exactly  where 
we  stand.  With  subsidy  being  Identified 
directly  as  such.  It  would  serve  as  an  Incen- 
tive for  management  to  Increase  Its  efforts  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  subsidy  " 

W.  A.  Patterson,  president.  In  annual  re- 
port for  1949.  March  15.  1950: 

"There  has  been  corulderable  discussion  In 
recent  months  regarding  the  advliabiUty  of 
£ep.  rating  so-called  lubsldy  and  service  pay- 
laents  for  carrying  air  mall.  Your  c.rcpany 
favors  such  separation,  believing  that  subsidy 
paymenta  should  be  plainly  labeled  as  such." 

NOKTirWIST  AnaiNES.  INC. 

CroU  Hunter,  president.  In  a  statement 
before  the  Senate  Inter';tate  and  Pcrelgn 
Commerce  Committee.  May  3.  1949  (iienate 
airline  hearings  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  50,  p. 
590)  :  • 

"Senator.  I  certainly  believe  that  the 
reparation  of  service  pay  and  subsidy  is  ad- 
visable. " 

AMERIC.^M   AIELINES 

C.  R  Smith,  president,  In  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  May  12.  1949  (Senate  air- 
line hearings  pursuant  to  S    R^s.  50.  p.  764)  : 

"The  system  01  merumg  service  mall  rates 
with  subsidy  payments  Is  confusing,  dls- 
couraglne;,  and  unfair  to  those  air  carriers 
which  seek  to  keep  their  operation  on  service 
rate  basis,  and  free  .'rom  subsidy.  In  addi- 
tion. It  is  poor  accoimtlng.  depriving  you  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  how  the  money  you 
provide  Is  being  spent  and  the  purpose  for 
which  It  Is  being  expanded— 

"TheEe  defects  can  and  should  be  corrected; 
their  correction  can  and  should  be  prompt. 

"Senator  BaEWSTcu.  You  would  favor,  then, 
an  attempt  to  dUlde  the  compensatory  pay- 
ment from  the  subsidy  payment? 

Mr  C  R  Smtth  I  would  be  wholeheart- 
edly in  favor  of  that." 


More  Aboat  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

CF   NEW    VO    K 

IN  THE  EOLtS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Ludweli  Denny  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  I'ews 
of  September  8.  1950: 

There  is  still  a  chance  of  American  aid  to 
Spain,  despite  President  Truman  s  rejection 
of  the  162,503,000  lean  provision  iu  the  gen- 
eral appropriations  bill. 

The  outcome  does  not  depend  ciilefly  ou 
tlie   mood   of   the   Fresideut   and    the  SUt« 


Departm-nt.  as  commonly  supposed,  but 
rather  on  the  attitude  of  our  British  and 
French  allies  and  en  what  kind  of  a  bargain 
can  be  made  with  the  Spanish  dictator. 

While  both  of  these  decisive  factors  are 
fUU  negative,  the  Anglo-French  oppcsltion  is 
somewhat  le^^s  adamant  than  formerly,  and 
in  Madrid  th-re  are  faint  hints  cf  cocpera- 
tlcn.  The  rf.^son  for  this  soltenlng  on  both 
sides,  obviously.  Is  the  rising  Soviet  menace 
to  Euroi,e. 

As  far  as  Washington  Is  concerned,  ideo- 
logical differences  have  ceased  to  be  a  major 
barrier  General  Franco  and  his  totalitarian 
system  are  no  more  popular  here  than  before. 
But  he  Is  ni  Icnper  a  threat  to  American  In- 
terests, as  he  was  when  he  coliaijoratcd  wlti^ 
Kltler  and  his  fifth  column  tried  to  poison 
Latin  America  against  us. 

T^e  administration  here  recognizes  that 
our  dominant  need  is  trustworthy  allies  who 
can  deliver  It  has  not  choked  on  cooperat- 
ing -vlth  rther  nondemocratlc  governments 
for  mutual  advantage  ug.ilnst  a^Kressicn. 

Our  military  expert*  are  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  gaining  Spain  as  an  ally.  They 
thlnjt  defense  of  the  Western  World  could  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  Spanish  naval  and 
air  bases,  by  Spanish  gnund  forces,  and  by 
the  Pyrenees  barrier  la  case  of  extrcm.'  need. 
Political  pressures  here  tend  to  offset  each 
ether  The  pro-Franco  lobby  haa  grown, 
while  the  antl-Pranco  lobby  Is  less  eSectlve 
because  of  the  critical  derenae  situation.  So 
there  is  no  big  obstacle  to  a  changed  Ameri- 
can policy,  piovlded  foreign  conditions  are 
favorabie 

Of  course,  no  Pr28ldent  Is  ever  liltely  to 
sign  a  blank  check  for  Franco  such  .is  Con- 
grass  proposed.  If  he  gets  either  economic 
or  military  aid.  It  will  be  under  the  same 
safeguards  as  other  rec;ptent  nations. 

Political  obstacles  still  exist  amonj  our 
allies.  The  Scclalistd  govern  Britain  and 
hold  balance  of  p<  wer  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Their  old  feud  with  the  Fascist  dicta- 
tor is  still  bitter. 

Nevertheless,  the  Biltlsh  navy  Is  very  much 
Interested  In  S;:anlsh  ba^es.  and  the  French 
army  consider  Spain  useful  for  defense  of 
north  Africa  as  well  as  western  Europe. 
These  military  pressures  are  Increasingly  Im- 
portant In  Lcndon  and  Paris. 

Curiously  enou^-h.  In  view  of  all  the  big 
talk  and  wide  assumptions,  there  Is  as  yet 
no  adequate  evidence  tliat  Franco  is  willing 
to  give  us  anything  In  return  for  economic 
or  military  aid.  V;ould  he  trick  both  sides, 
as  he  did  in  the  Uit  war.  to  remain  "neu- 
tral"?  So  far  he  has  been  very  cagey  and 
promised  nothing. 

Despite  all  these  adverse  factors  In  London. 
Paris,  and  Madrid,  hcwever.  the  trend  Is  to- 
ward an  eventual  agreement  of  necessity. 


Our  Government  Is  Abandonirg  the 
Orderly  F'.ood-Control  Program  in 
North  Idaho  To  Increase  Private  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  u}.\uo 
IN  THE  i:OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr  Sper.ker. 
so  much  haste  and  so  much  pressure  has 
been  exerted  in  forcing  through  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  Congiess 
the  approval  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  Alberu  Falls  Dam 
project  to  store  water  in  the  Pend 
Oreille  River,  the  Pend  Oreille  Lake, 
and  the  Clarks  Fork  River  that  Uie  n^^his 


of  the  people  of  Idaho  have  been  totally 
disregarded  and.  at  the  same  time  we 
are  abandoning  the  orderly  flood-ccr.trol 
prccram  on  the  Clarks  Fork  River 
Started  with  the  construction  of  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  in  Montana. 

This  program  to  build  Albeni  Falls 
Dam  first  and  f.ood  thousands  of  acres 
of  productive  land  in  north  Idaho  will  at 
the  same  time,  leave  the  Kootenai  Va'.ley 
with  its  beautiful  city  of  Bonners  F^rry 
and  the  diked  districts  of  Boundary 
County  at  the  mercy  of  the  floods  of  the 
Kootenai  River. 

Thct  the  facts  concerning  this  pro- 
gram may  be  placed  before  the  Cong  re  >s. 
there  is  inserted  herewith  a  statement 
made  by  myself  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  the  defl- 
clency  bill  containing  this  appropr.at.on 
was  under  con.sideralicn. 

My  statement  follows: 
St'.ttmznt   or   Hon     Cosctton    I     Wnivr     a 

REPRESXNTATIVX      in     CONGRtaS     FROM      THE 

Stati  or  Idaho 
scrroBT  or  bonniuis  rcEKT  le'.zz  project  and 

LIBBT    0AM.   CTAH 

Chairman  McKixlai  I  see  that  Congrecs- 
man  Whiti!  has  come  into  the  room 

Will  you  proceed,  Mr  WHrrt.  with  the 
matter  you  wl'h  to  take  up? 

Representative  WHrrx.  Mr  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  come  before 
you  not  to  make  a  rr^cord.  but  to  see  If  we 
cnn  get  some  help  affecting  the  great  State 
of  Idaho  and  Its  pe  >p!e  In  north  Idaho  en  a 
ml£taken  policy  of  the  Army  engineers  and 
a  plan  that  will  Just  ruin  two  productive 
valleys  and  be  In  reverse  of  the  whols  pro- 
gram of  flood  control. 

I  have  here  a  map  of  Idaho  put  out  3y  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  stowing 
the  streams  in  north  Idaho  and  the  proposed 
Mood-control  development  of  the  great 
Columbia  River  system. 

A  part  of  this  river  system,  as  you  knew. 
Is  the  Snake  River,  branching  from  the 
Columbia  at  Fasco  which  makes  the  tound- 
a-y  line  between  Idaho  and  Oregon  and 
V.'asMni^ton  and  crorses  the  State  cf  Idaho 
and  heads  up  In  near  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
The  water  of  the  Snake  River  is  beln'j  used 
to  irrigate  much  land  In  southern  Idalo.  but 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  w*  have 
two  great  arms  of  the  Columbia  River  where 
the  Government  has  started  an  orderly  lood- 
control  program  of  a  series  of  flood-control 
dams  by  the  construction  of  Hungry  Horac 
Dam.  The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Is  now  under 
construction  and  wUl  deliver  285.000  kllo- 
watt-houTB  of  electricity.  Fur.her  lJ-;n- 
stream  on  the  Clark  Fork  River  we  ha^e  the 
Olai^  View  and  the  Paradise  Dam  sit  ?.  By 
following  this  plan  w:  have  the  program  that 
will  control  floods  on  the  entire  Clar>  Fork 
River  to  the  Washington  State  boundary  at 
Newport.  Wash. 

North  of  the  Clark  Pork  we  have  another 
valley,  traversed  by  the  Great  Ncrtherc  Rail- 
road, on  the  Ko<:tenal  River  where  wr  have 
an  approved  dam  site  at  Llbby.  The  water 
of  that  river  flows  into  the  ColumbU  and 
will  develop  extra  power  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  down  at  Bonneville,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee wUl  knew  the  urgent  need  of  liuUd- 
ing  Llbby  Dam  on   the  Kootenai  River. 

1  want  to  read  to  you  from  a  letttr  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  from 
the  Executive  Cfflce  of  the  President.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  dated  February  1.  1.^50. 
It  has  to  do  with  canceling  the  pi  in  to 
raise  the  levees  at  Bonners  Ferry  and 
strengthening^  the  dikes  for  the  prottction 
of  the  drainage  districts  in  Bou  idary 
County 

We  bave  some  of  the  finest  land  there  In 
Idaho,  and  I  was  surprised  when  the)  told 
me   that   the  laud  cuutaiued  in  dikec    dia- 
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trlcts  in  the  Kootenai  Villey  In  Boundary 
County  in  Idaho  produced  80  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre;  60  bu.shels  of  wheat  is 
tops  m  the  rich  valleys  m  North  Dakota 
but  that  land  Is  so  rich  out  there  In  the 
Kootenai  Valley  they  have  produced  as  high 
as  80  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre  and  some 
of  It  is  the  most  productive  land  we  have 
in  the  Northwest. 

This  land  is  protected  from  floods  by  dikes 
built  by  private  enterprl.<e  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  city  of  Bonners  Ferry,  the  county 

The  Government  and  the  Army  eneineers 
has  had  to  go  in  when  we  had  exceptional 
floods  that  broke  the  dikes  and  repair  the 
dikes  and  the  Government  has  helped  refi- 
nance the  people  on  the  land.  It  has  a  big 
Job  and  It  is  a  continuing  thing  that  needs 
protection. 
OPINIO J«  or  BtJDcrr  bureau  on  projects 
Here  is  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet 
said  in  theU-  release  and  why  the  coiistruc- 
tuan  of  Ubby  Dam  should  be  given  first 
priority: 

-Benefits  to  be  reaUz<»d  through  the  rais- 
ing of  levees  at  Bonners  Ferry  would  be  of 
an  interim  nature  since  the  protection  would 
not  be  required  after  regulation  of  the 
stream  by  Llbby  Dam  There  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  local  interest  In  provision  of  addi- 
tional levee  protection  at  Bonners  Ferry. 
Relative  Infrequency  of  flood  stages  suflJclent 
to  overtop  existing  levees  appears  to  render 
an  interim  protection  at  this  location  in- 
advisable, at  this  time.  In  case  construc- 
tion uf  Llbby  Dam  Is  not  undertaken  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  years,  this  project 
might  be  resubmitted  for  consideration.  ' 

As  a  result  of  that  recommendation  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  Senate  took  out 
$100  000  out  of  the  last  appropriation  bill 
that  had  been  put  in  the  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Bonners  Ferry  and  the  Boundary 
County  dikes,  with  the  result  that  two  of 
those  dikes  broke.  If  there  had  not  been  a 
very  exceptlonaUy  cold  spring,  all  the  dikes 
would  have  gone  out  and  we  would  have 
lost  everything  In  the  valley  this  year  as  a 
result  cf  the  plan  to  withhold  appropriations 
pending  the  building  of  Libby  Dam. 

What  Is  proposed  In  this  bill?  We  pro- 
ne e  to  tump  ahead  of  all  of  the  tiood-cor.zrol 
projects  and  go  down  below  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  and  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  and 
flood  out  the  lands  around  the  lake  and 
Clark  Fork  Valley  lands,  and  that  are  in  my 
home  district  -and  leave  the  beautlfu'  Koo- 
tenai  Valley  to  the  mercy  of  the  floods  of 
the  Kootenai  River 

AU  of  that  great  wide  valley  there  (indi- 
cating on  the  mapl  8  or  10  miles  wide  and 
extending  clear  Into  Canada  from  Bonners 
Ferry  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  flood-control 
plan  by  the  Army  engineers  who  now  pro- 
pose to  abandon  the  orderly  flood-control 
progr-m  on  the  Clark  Fork  and  Kootenai 
Rivers  and  to  Jump  ahead  of  all  the  proposed 
dams  and  build  the  Albonl  Falls  Dam  that 
will  flood  out  the  Clark  F.irk  and  Kootenai 
Valley  and  all  the  land  around  Pend  Oreille 
Lake  Just  for  the  power  generation  of  which 
will  be  less  than  1  percent  of  the  power  pro- 
duced when  the  dams  in  being  and  under 
construction  In  the  Northwest  are  finished. 

The  only  excuse  they  raise  here  for  build- 
ing Albeni  FaUs  first  is  that  they  will  get 
more  water  over  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
▼Ule  Dams  from  the  water  stored  in  Lake 
Pend  Oreille. 

Now.  as  to  the  power  situation'  You  have 
now  14  OC 0.000  kilowatt -hours  aiinually  be- 
ing produced  by  Bonneville  and  Grand  Cou- 
lee 

When  the  dams  that  are  now  under  con- 
struction In  the  Northwest  are  completed. 
Hungrv  Horse.  McNary,  Chief  Joseph,  and 
Detroit  Dams,  you  will  get  another  14,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  before  Albeni  Falls  wUl  be  in 
production. 


The  main  reason  that  there  is  such  a  pres- 
sure for  Albeni  Falls  is  that  the  local  power 
Interests  have  their  transmission  lines  built 
right  to  the  dam  site,  and  a  transformer 
station  nearby,  and  they  are  now  buying 
Government  power  for  2'^  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  and  distribute  this  power  for  industrial 
use  for  1'4   cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

I  am  a  customer  operating  a  mine,  and  we 
are  paving  1  cent  and  2^2  mills.  It  is  easily 
to  be  seen  that  If  Alt)enl  Falls  Dam  Is  rxished 
to  completion  and  produces  210.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year,  and  the  local  power  com- 
pany can  get  it  all  because  we  will  not  du- 
plicate their  transmission  line,  there  will  be 
S2.0CO.OC0  a  year  spread,  or  the  difference 
between  what  they  paid  for  the  power  and 
what  they  will  use  the  power  for. 

So  that  is  why  we  are  working  under  a 
continuous   pressure. 

To  put  the  Albeni  Falls  project  through 
ahead  of  everything  el=e.  the  Army  engineers 
will  abandon  the  Kootenai  Valley  and  all  of 
the  lands  that  we  spent  so  much  money  to 
protect. 

It  Is  proposed  to  flood  cut  our  country  to 
produce  less  than  1  percent  of  the  power 
that  will  be  generated  In  the  Northwest  when 
the  dams  now  building  are  constructed. 

REQCESTTD    AMENDMENT    POB    ALLOCATION    Of 
FUNDS 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
on  page  20.  line  24:  •$2,900,000  for  flood  con- 
trol. " 

The  bill  does  not  provide  where  It  Just 
says  for  "flood  control."  So  I  am  aslting 
you  gentleman  to  earmark  that  money  for 
flood  control  and  in  a  logical  program  and 
start  the  woric  on  Libby  Dam  and  protect 
Bonners  Ferry  and  ail  that  country  and  leave 
our  country  on  the  Clark  Fork  River  lor  the 
orderly  protection  when  they  build  the  series 
of  dams  starting  with  the  building  of  the 
Hungry  Horse  Dam. 

Senator  Knowlantj.  WTiere  does  that 
amendment  go  in  a^ain? 

Representative  Whtte.  Page  20.  line  24. 
after  the  words,  "until  expended"  Insert  the 
following:  "and  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  Libby  Dam  on  the  Kootenai 
River  in  the  State  of  Montana." 

That  Is  where  that  m.oney  should  go,  and 
that  is  where  it  would  put  tuice  as  much 
water  over  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  to 
increase  the  power  generation  by  those  dams. 
All  that  Albeni  Falls  will  produce  would  be 
1  percent  of  the  power  that  will  be  produced 
when  the  dams  now  being  built  are  com- 
pleted. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  that  amendment  is  net 
adopted,  where   will  that   money    be   spent? 

ALBEXI   FALLS    PEOJFCT.    mAHO 

Representative  WHm:.  We  are  told  it  wiU 
be  spent  on  Albeni  Falls.  They  will  neglect 
one  vaUey  in  Idaho  and  rum  another. 

As  you  can  see.  the  balance  cf  the  land 
Is  mountainous  country.  The  proposed  plan 
would  leave  us  without  a  nickel  cf  protec- 
tion. 

I  w^as  cliairman  cf  the  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Committee  when  we  handled 
Boulder  Canyon  project.  Those  States  were 
ablv  represented,  The  upper  basin  States 
came  in  and  the  lower  basin  States  came  in. 
The  upper  basin  States  get  a  half  million 
dollars  set  aside  every  year  for  Utah.  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

The  money  is  set  aside  and  it  is  used  to 
build  reclamation  projects  and  dams  in  these 
four  States.  In  the  lower  basm  States  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  they  get  $300,000  each 
a  year. 

Senator  Hill.  Are  both  of  these  projects  in 
the  State  of  Idaho.  Mr.  White? 

Representative  White.  One  ia  In  Montana. 
They  are  both  approved.  Tou  can  put  the 
money  in  either  one.  They  are  both  ap- 
proved. 


LISET    AND    BONNXE    P»OJ»CTS    AUTHOMZID 

Senator  Hn.L.  Are  both  of  them  authorized 
by  the  flood  control  act? 

Representative  Wnm.  Yes,  they  are  au- 
thorized 

But  here  comes  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  tells  you  that  If  you  build  Libby  Dam 
you  would  noi.  have  to  build  these  dikes 
every  year.  The  Senate  dropped  out  8100,- 
000  this  year  in  response  to  the  recommen- 
dations cf  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  because 
they  said  that  if  you  buUt  Libby  Dam,  that 
project  wQUld  protect  Bonners  Ferry  and 
the  Kootenai  Valley  permanently 

Then  this  $100,000,  a  part  of  the  money 
that  Is  being  spent  from  time  to  time,  would 
only  be  for  an  interim  and  wont  be  needed 
when  the  Libby  Dam  is  built. 

So  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  build  Llbby 
and  you  wUl  get  twice  as  much  stored  water 
over  the  Coulee  Dam  and  over  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  to  increase  power,  if  that  la  what 
you  are  after.  You  will  get  twice  as  much 
jjower  as  you  would  by  building  Albeni. 
Albeni  will  Jtist  disrupt  the  whole  program 
because  we  are  Jumpnz  ahead  of  the  Glacier 
View  and  the  Paradise  Dam  projects  and  tb« 
whole  orderly  program. 

By  building  the  Albeni  Dam  first  we  ar* 
Jumping  ahead  and  building  a  dam  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  to  flood  out  all  th« 
country  along  these  rivers  and  around  tta« 
lake. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  tlie  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  tied  up  for  20  days  by  the  Hoods 
in  1884  For  30  days  all  the  railroad  In  tba 
West  was  clofed  because  of  floods,  and  now 
It  is  proposed  to  abandon  the  orderly  pro- 
gram of  flood  control,  to  go  down  Albeni 
Falls,  because  revenue  for  power  is  involved. 

I  want  to  file  a  letter  from  the  county 
commisstoners  of  Bonner  County.  Idaho,  ask- 
ing that  we  oppose  the  dam  until  they  are 
taken  care  of. 

Chairman    McKZLUta     That    wUl    be    put 
into   the   record,    without   objection. 
(The  material  referred  to  follows. ) 

CocNTT  or  Bomrn, 

State  iv  Idaho. 
Sandpoint.  Idaho.  August  17,  1959. 

Re    proposed    Albeni    Falls    Dam,    Bonner 

County.  Idaho. 
Hen.  CoMPTON  I.  Whtt*, 

Congressman    frorn   Idaho, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  You  wiU  recall  that  a 
year  or  two  ago  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  above-proposed  dam  be  located 
across  the  boundary  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  as  a  result  thereof  strong  protest 
was  filed  because  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the 
dam  would  Inundate  valuable  property  tn 
that  State. 

We  have  recently  been  informed  that  the 
Army  engineers  are  serloiisly  considering  the 
construction  of  this  dam  Just  inside  the 
Idaho  boundary  and  that  as  a  result  thereof 
a  lake  will  t>e  formed  across  our  State  to  the 
Montana  boundary,  a  lake  which  will  for- 
ever deprive  this  country  of  approximately 
tl.OCC.OOO  of  assessed  valuation  and  which 
Will  ruin  the  economy  of  this  region  as  we 
now  know  it  because  our  seed-potato  indus- 
try will  be  destroyed  and  our  dairying  In- 
dustry reduced  in  size  because  of  the  loss  of 
base  properties  now  existing  along  the  Clark 
Pork  River. 

While  w«>  of  Bonner  County  and  ncothem 
Idaho  have  no  desire  to  stop  progress  it 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  our  legal 
adviser  that  in  the  case  of  the  Botdder 
Canyon  Project  Act  the  Congress  did  con- 
siderable to  do  equity  by  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, and  the  State  of  Arizona  as  well.  In- 
asmuch as  the  water  to  be  impounded  by 
the  Albeni  project  as  well  as  the  poww  to  be 
produced  is  eagerly  awaited  by  potential  cus- 
tomers within  the  State  of  Washington  we 
feel  it  is  timely  that  any  legislation  that  Is 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  cf 
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ftutbortzlnR    >nd    expediting    ttxe    construc- 
tion ot  the  Albenl  Dam  project  sbouid  give 
us   the   same   equitable   protection   that    the 
Eoulder  Canyon  Project  Act  has  granu.>d  to 
the   States   of   Arizona   and   Nevada.      Turn- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  situation  ol'  the 
Boulder  Dam  we  find  not  only  kn  annual  lieu 
tax  payment  to  both  Arizona  and  Nevada  but 
we  also  And  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Is 
the  second  largest  taxpayer  In  the  State  of 
Nevada    because    It    owns    the    transmission 
line*    going    from    Boulder    Dam    as    well    as 
miich  of  the  electrical  and  generating  equip- 
ment.    Ic  is  our  understanding  that  the  as- 
seaaed    valuation    In   Nevada   of    the   city   of 
lioa  Angeles  property  is  m  excess  of  $5,000.- 
000.     It  is  also  our  understanding   that  the 
City  of  Spokane  and  other  empire  basin  com- 
munities are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  any 
power  produced  at  .Vlbeni  Palls  as  well  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  water  that  U  impounded. 
While  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that 
It  u  impossible  for  the  city  of  Spokane  and 
other  into-state  areas  to  build   and   pay   for 
similar    Installations    within    our    State    in 
connection  with  the  Aibeni  Falls  prv)Je<t  yet 
It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  weigh  the  power  rate  charged  those  com- 
munities in  order  to  pay  back  to  our  com- 
munity   those   sums   which   we    would   ordi- 
narily receive  in  taxes  if  the  ventxire  were  a 
private  enterprise  undertaking. 

As  we  see  the  picture,  this  dam  will  be  a 
liability  to  our  county  and  to  our  State  and 
the  natural  rcsotirccs  to  be  controlled  and 
produced  thereby  would  be  used  primarily 
for  out-of-state  purposes. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  in 
1»45  the  Massachusetts  Leelslature  provided 
a  method  whereby  the  equities  are  adjusted 
by  the  State  treasurer  between  the  taxing 
districts  and  the  counties  which  are  flooded 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  Federal 
water -control  projects,  for  the  benefit  of 
taxing  districts  and  counties  lying  below 
We  think  that  such  a  practice  represents  the 
application  of  sound  equitable  principles  but 
unfortunately  action  In  this  case  by  the 
Idaho  Legislature  of  a  similar  nature  would 
be  fruitiest.  Therefore,  our  only  protection 
and  cur  only  chance  for  Justice  must  come 
through  congressional  legislation  patterned 
after  the  Boulder  Can.'cn  Project  Act 

OiT  attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  recently  amended 
th«  Boxilder  Canyon  Project  Act  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  to  the  Boulder 
City  school  district  upon  the  children  of  the 
Federal  employees  In  the  community,  the 
cost  of  which  is  reflected  by  a  higher  power 
rate  charged  the  city  of  U>s  Angeles.  We 
ha»e  been  informed  by  persons  who  person- 
ally handled  that  subject  before  the  Congress 
some  2  years  ago  that  the  city  of  Los  Angele.s 
was  willing  to  pay  said  increased  cot.ta  of 
some  180,000  per  year  without  a  quibble.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  power  consumers  in  the 
Spokane  area  and  other  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect communities  would  act  the  same  toward 
our  school  district  If  we  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity by  and  through  the  enactment  ot 
tbe  necessary  Federal   legislation. 

It  has  Just  been  called  to  our  attention 
ttaAt  an  Interstate  and  an  Interbasln  com- 
mittee U  now  at  work  upon  a  preliminary 
draft  of  a  proposed  interstate  water  compact 
affecting  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Since  most  of  the  plans  that  we 
have  se«n  relative  to  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Baaln  call  for  the  flooding  of 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Montana  and  Idaho  for 
the  benefit  of  States  and  communities  far- 
ther down  the  stream  we  feel  that  no  such 
eompact  would  be  complete  unless  tt  would 
Include  the  usual  provisions  fur  the  division 
of  water  as  between  the  States  and  also  ear- 
mark power  for  futiire  use  for  the  States  of 
MoaUUM  and  Idaho  as  the  Boulder  Cauyua 
Act  doca  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  and.  fur- 


thermore, that  no  such  compact  would  be 
complete  unless  It  provided  an  equlUble 
method  for  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
lieu  tax  paymenu  to  the  school  dutrlcts  and 
counties  which  are  to  be  fiooded  for  the  ben- 
efit of  downstream  areas. 

If  all  parties  concerned  are  unwilling  to  do 
equity  of  that  character  the  dam  should  fall 
back  upcn  private  enterprise  because  In  that 
way  t&xes  will  be  paid  In  perpetuity  upon 
rcaenroir  sites  as  well  as  upon  transmission 
lines  and   generating  equipment. 

Unless  and  until  the  Congress  U  willing  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  raised  by 
our  letter  we  request  that  you  vigorously  op- 
pose any  and  all  attempts  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  the  Albenl  Falls  project  as 
a  FfKleral  undertaking. 

We  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
will  meet  with  us  either  at  Sandpolnt  or  in 
Spokane  on  Saturday.  September  23.  at  1 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
subject  with  us  In  the  meantime,  we 
repeat  our  request  that  no  action  be  taken 
until  Congress  has  done  as  much  for  north- 
ern Idaho  as  It  has  done  for  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BOAKO   or   COCNTT    COMMISSIONTRS, 

Bonner  Coun^tt.  Idaho. 

M    D    Hart,   Chairman. 

Gi-ENN  Reed.  Commtnxioner. 

CALvuf  Hi/rr,  Commissioner. 
Representative  WnrrK.  Cur  county  of  Bon- 
ner is  going  to  lose  the  tax  revenue  on  a 
mlllJon  dollars"  worth  of  property  and  they 
want  some  protection  Just  as  the  other 
States  receive.  Just  as  the  upper-basin  atates 
and  the  lower-basin  States  on  the  Colorado 
River  receive. 

Gentlemen,  do  i  ct  ru:ih  into  thl."i  thing. 
Do  not  let  them  come  over  on  the  Idaho  side 
and  make  our  people  carry  all  the  load,  when 
we  see  the  protection  they  are  getting  In  all 
these  other  States. 

COMPARISON      or     STCRACC     CAP.^CTTT     OF     UBBT 
DAM    AND   ALBENI   FALLS  DAM,  UTAH 

There  is  another  program  of  putting  In 
this  Llbby  Dam  that  will  protect  everybody 
and  save  two  valleys  In  Idaho  instead  of  one. 
Here  are  the  figures  on  Libby  Dnm: 

There  will  be  a  storage  of  4.250.000  acre- 
feet  at  Llfcby.  while  at  Albenl  Falls  It  wcuid 
be  only  1,000.C00  acre-feet  of  storage 

If  you  switch  this  money  to  Llbby.  you  get 
double  --torage  and  double  production  of 
power  from  the  control  water  at  Bi:nneville 
and  Grand  Coulee. 

BECUHrSTTD     AMENDMENT,     GENERAL     PHOVlSIONS 

If  ycu  will  not  do  that.  If  you  will  not  put 
In  that  amendment.  I  am  submitting  a  sec- 
ond amendment,  to  Insert  the  following  on 
page  20,  line  24; 

"No  part  of  the  approprlatlms  made  In  this 
chapter  shall  be  expended  on  the  Albenl 
Falls  Dam  r"oJ^t  until  the  widening  of  the 
narrows  In  the  Pcnd  Oreille  River  at  Priest 
River  Is  made  a  part  of  the  Albenl  Falls  Dam 
pioject  and  Included  In  the  construction 
plan  and  provisions  are  made  to  reimburse 
the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
for  the  land  that  will  be  damaged  or  over- 
flowed by  the  constructkjn  of  the  Albenl 
Falls  Dam  project." 

The  Army  engineei-s  come  to  us  with  a 
program  and  tell  us  that  they  are  going  to 
ctmtrol  the  flood  levels  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille. 
We  know  that  cannot  be  done  under  the 
present  plan,  we  organized  In  B<mner  County 
a  drainage  district  or  a  drainage  associatlun 
a  long  time  ago.  We  did  not  projTose  to  lower 
the  level  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille. 

All  we  wanted  was  protection  from  those 
unusual  Oooda  that  period! ::ally  overflowed 
all  our  gocU  farming  land.  Our  drainage 
association  blred  engineers.  These  engineers 
went  down  and  looked  the  river  over. 
Previously    to    their    survey    everybody    was 


telling  UB,  "Go  down  Albenl  and  blow  out 
those  rocks  and  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble." 

TEHKAIN  AT  ALBEWT  FALLS  DAM 

Otir  engineers  went  down  and  made  a  sur- 
vey at  Albenl  Falls,  and  they  came  ba*;k  and 
reported  that  the  cause  of  the  floods  in  the 
lake  was  not  at  Albenl  Falls  at  all:  that  It 
would  do  us  no  good  to  blow  out  those  rtjcks 
down  at  Albeui  because  of  the  barrier  to 
the  outflow  of  floodwaters  was  at  the  nar- 
rows 5  miles  upstream  into  the  stream  at 
Priest  River. 

The  flood  water  chokes  there  and  no  mat- 
ter how  wide  you  open  your  gates  down  at 
Aibeni.  the  water  will  be  choked  above  there 
and  the  Army  will  be  as  helpless  to  control 
the  level  of  Lake  Pend  Oreille  In  floodtlme. 
as  it  would  be  if  they  opened  all  the  gates 
down  at  Grand  Coulee,, 

Senator  Hill  Can  ycu  point  out  Lake 
Pend  Oreille  on  the  map? 

Representative  Whttx.  It  Is  right  here 
(Indicating  I  The  lake  is  much  br.^ger. 
This  is  a  kind  of  exaggerated  map. 

Lake  Pend  Oreille  has  a  surface  area  of 
40 .000  acres 

Senator  Hill.  Where  is  your  Aibeni  Dam? 
Representative  Wnm.  It  is  right  here  on 
the  Idaho  line  ( indicating  1 .  Rl^ht  there 
you  see  where  these  big  transmission  lines 
and  the  transformer  station  are  1  cated. 
Power  company  now  sends  the  power  around 
the  lake  to  these  customers  and  these  towns 
above 

So  when  this  is  built,  they  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  all  the  power  right  at  the  bus- 
bar. 

Senator  Hill.  The  other  dam.  Llbby  Dam. 
to  which  you  want  the  money  to  go,  is  in 
another  part.  Is  It  net? 

Representative  Wam.  Yes.  It  Is  fur- 
ther north  and  will  protect  the  land  of  the 
Kootenai  from  floods  and  will  store  and  put 
twice  as  much  water  over  these  dams  down- 
stream. The  records  of  the  Army  engineers 
will  show  you  that  U  you  build  Llbby  Dam 
it  win  store  twice  as  much  water,  put  twice 
as  much  water  over  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  than  Albenl  rall.-^.  The  only  exciLse 
for  building  Albenl  is  that  it  will  store  water 
In  low-water  season  and  regulate  the  fli,w 
of  the  nver  by  letting  It  out. 

But  while  you  are  doing  that  you  will  ruin 
all  the  good  farm  land  around  It. 

Senator  Hill.  How  many  acres  Is  that? 

ACTION    BEqUEmCD    ON    LIBBT    DAM 

Representative  Wkfte.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  f.creage.  but  I  know  It  will  back  the 
water  clear  from  the  Washington  line  at 
Newjxirt  and  clear  across  the  State  to  the 
Montana  line.  We  have  only  two  valleys  In 
the  Idaho  panhandle  that  are  farm  land 

Gentlemen,  protect  ua.  We  ask  you  to 
switch  this  appropriation  to  Libby  Dam. 
That  will  be  c.<irrying  out  the  flood-control 
provision  in   this  bill.     M^ke  the  Job  stick. 

Senator  Hill.  What  if  it  Is  left  like  it  is? 

RepresenUtlve  White.  They  will  use  tt  for 
Albenl  and  flood  our  valley  and  leave  the 
Kootenai  Valley  at  the  mercy  of  the  floods  up 
there 

I  want  to  get  this  across  to  the  committee 
In  all  seriousness,  because  we  h.id  flood  ap- 
propriations one  after  another  over  there  In 
the  Koontenai  Valley  We  have  13  dike  dls- 
trlcu  and  they  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  that 
river.  If  you  will  earmark  this  money  you 
win  do  a  good  Job  all  around 

This  plan  will  leave  the  Clark  Fork  Valley 
as  tt  is  and  protect  Bonners  Ferry 

Chairman  McKellab  We  will  give  It  the 
best  and  most  sympathetic  cc.'-.sidcratiCn 
that  we  can. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  ap- 
pearing,  sir. 

RepresenUtlve  Wnrre  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 

Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.slt  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
aress  on  The  Role  of  the  Federa  Gov- 
ernment in  Combatm-  Crime,  deUvered 
by  Attorney  General  McGrath  before  the 
criminal-law  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows. 

TOT     ROLE    OF    TKE    FEDERAL     GOVZHNMElTT     W 
COMBATtWG    CaiME 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  exercise 
general  police  powers  in  ordmary  criminal 
meters  Basic  criminal  law  enforcement  is 
rndlhould  be  performed  at  the  local  level 
in  the  States.  The  Federal  Government  has 
only  such  jurisdiction  «-"  f  "^^^J^,  ^^' ^^ 
forcement  as  Is  given  to  it  by  the  Lnl^ 
States  Constitution.  We  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing acutely  aware  of  this  division  of  gov- 
ernmental  responsibilities  in  dealing  wti. 
crime  The  Federal  Government  has  exclu- 
sive criminal  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters 
as  violations  of  the  postal  regulations,  pro- 
tection of  the  united  States  currency,  en- 
forcement  of  revenue  and  tax  «^tutes^  and 
in  general  those  which  protect  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself.  By  their 
very  nature  these  laws  must  necessarily  be 
enforced  bv  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  to  "the  strictly  Federal  matters  Con- 
Kress  is  given  by  the  Constitution  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States:  and  It  is  In  the  exercise  of  this 
jwwer  that  much  of  the  Federal  criminal 
legiaUtlon  is  based. 

While  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmenU   have    primary   respcnsibi-ities    in 
combating    crime,    their    fields    of    operation 
ST  separated   by  constitutional   "nii^»"°^«. 
and     well-established     concepts     cf     States 
rights.     Mav  I  state  at   the  outset  that  so 
long  as   I  am   the  Attorney  General   it   wi.1 
net  be   the   purpose   of   the   Department    of 
Justice,  the   chief  Federal  law  enforcement 
•aencv    to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  State 
ikd  la^  police  or  to  conduct  activities  that 
extend  bCTO«id  constitution^  limitations,  or 
the  UH«M  of  our  people.     We  must  never 
loee  light  of  the  fundamental  prmciple  that 
local  responsibility,  fully  realized,  makes  fcr 
sound  government  and  healthy  law  enforce- 
ment     That  is  the  true  meaninij  of  btates 
rights    and    home    rule.      Conditions    which 
breed    contempt    lor    law    can    onlv    beccme 
worse  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  lured  away 
from  sound  principle  by  the  temptation  to 
pass  ofl  State  and  municipal  responslbUities 
tothe    Federal    Government.     Nevertheless, 
adherence  to  this  view  will  not  detract  from 
the  common  purpose  of  the  Federal  and  local 
tMBdes  in  devuine  means  for  aiding  each 
oOiar    within  the  limits  ol  law.  nor  of  the 
Feder.U    Government    assliUng   and   comple- 
menting    li>:al     liw     enforcement     agencies 
Charged  with  primary  responsibUity 

!♦  was  with  this  Idea  In  mlnrt  that  In 
Febr^arv  of  this  year  there  was  called  the 
\ttornev  General's  conference  on  organized 
crime  Attending  that  conference  were  rep- 
resentatives cf  the  ma'or  law  enforcement 
associations  throughout  f  ;  United  States, 
such  a^  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 


General,    American    Municipal    Association. 

the  United  Statee  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Offlcera. 
as    well    as    representatives    of    the    United 
States  Attorneys  Association  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.    This  conference  was  called  by 
me    In    an   eflort    to   find    a   way   of   greater 
cooperation  among  all  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  the  end  that  a  more  efficient  and 
successful     flght     against     organized     crime 
might  be  conducted  at  municipal.  State  and 
Federal  levels.    The  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  and  gave  his  wholehearted 
support   to  the  undertaking.     At   that   con- 
ference, as  well  as  from  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives Of  the  States  and  miinictpalities 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  there  was  almost 
unanimous  agreement  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  efflcient  law  enforcement 
and  gcod  govemmer.t  was  the  apparent  in- 
crease In  organized  crime  which  had  resulted 
from  a  flourishing  of  the  most  lucrative  field 
of  all  criminal  activities,  that  of  organized 
gambling.       While     hlstoncally     the     fight 
against  gambling  had  been  a  matter  of  State 
concern,  yet  it  became  apparent  that  State 
agencies  were  having  considerable  difflculty 
In  combating  this  insidious  evil;   and  that 
the    Federal    Government    might    well    find 
means  to  assist  the  States  In  this  fight  with- 
out encroachine  upon  any  of  the  powers  of 
the  State  m  this  field      Because  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  major  problem  was 
one  of  organized  gambling,  legislative  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  immediate  study 
was   directed   toward   formulating   constitu- 
tional  means   of  aiding  the   States   in   this 
fieht     Pollowlne  extensfve  study  by  the  legis- 
la"tive   committee    of   the    crime    conference, 
drafts  of  two  proposed  bills  were  submitted 
to  Senator  Johxson  of  Colorado  who  intro- 
duced them  in  the  Senate.    One  of  the  bUls. 
S.  3357.  was  designed  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  gambling  devices  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.     The  other  bill    S. 
3358.  was  Intended  to  prohibit  the  transmis- 
sion of  Kambling  information  by  communi- 
cation   faculties    through    Interstate    chan- 
nels.    Both   of   these   bills   were   the   result 
of   special   resolutions   enacted    at   the    con- 
ference endorsing  the  Idea  of  Federal  legis- 
lation which  would  prohibit  the  transmis- 
sion   of    gambling    devices    or    information 
through  communication   facilities   in   Inter- 
state commerce.     The   committee   on   inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  the  Senate  re- 
ported   the    slot    machine    bill    favorably    8 
days  after  Its  Introduction  and  7  days  there- 
after   the    Senate    passed     :t    unanimously. 
It  has  now  been  amended  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  28.  and 
is    awaiting    Senate    approval   of    the    House 
amendments      Extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreien  Commerce  on  the  other  bill.  S.  3358, 
and  a  modified  form  of  the  bUl  was  reported 
cut  en  May  26.  1950. 

These  bills  are  examples  cf  the  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  aid  the 
State  m  its  primary  responsibility  in  combat- 
ing crime.     In   the  history  of  Federal-State 
relationships  the  use  of  the  F-ederal  power  to 
support  State  policies  has  had  a  number  of 
important  precedents.     For  example,   m  the 
field  of  liquor-law  enforcement.  Congress  en- 
acted the  WUscn  Act  (2fi  Stat.  313,  now  27 
U    S.  C.  131 1,  which  provided  that  all  fer- 
mented or  intoxlcatine  liquors  transported  In 
interstate  commerce  must  be  subject  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
into  which  they  were  shipped  upcn  arrival 
In    that    State.     The   Wilson   Act    was    held 
valid  in   7n   re  Rahrer   (140  U.  S.   545 1 .     The 
Wilson  Act,  therefore,  permitted  the  State  to 
take   away  from   interstate-commerce   ship- 
ments of'  liquor  the  privilege  attaching  to 
such   shipments— that    is,   the   right   of   the 
original  purchaser  alter  receipt  to  seU  Uquor 
while    stlU    in    tne    original    package,    even 
though  the  State  law  prohibited  such  sale. 
Ptollowmg  the  enactment  of  that  legislation. 
Congress    passed    the    Webb-Kenyon    Act    ol 


1913  (37  Stat  699,  now  71  D.  S.  C.  121).  whlcli 
Statute  prohlbtted  slilpment  «•  tranaporta- 
tion  of  liquor  Into  any  SlaU  where  the  re- 
ceipt, poeseasion.  or  sale  of  such  Uquor  wa» 
prohibited  bv  State  statute.  The  Webb-Ken- 
yon law  was' approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Clark  Dutimng  Co.  v.  Western  Maryland 
Railtcay  ( 242  U.  S.  311 )  ■  SttU  later  the  Beed 
Amendment  of  1917  (30  Stat.  1069 1  enlarged 
the  statute  to  Include  a  criminal  proviston 
punishing  any  individual  who  "shall  order. 
purchase,  or  cause  Intoxicating  Uquor*  to  be 
transported  In  int«r»tAte  commerce."  Tbia 
supplemental  amendment  to  the  Webb-Ken- 
yon Act  was  upheld  In  United  States  w.  HiU 
(2«U.  S.  420>. 

Bv  these  statutes  Congre«  aided  the  States 
in  controlling  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
liquor:  The  interstate  transportation  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  into  a  State  where  the  law 
forbade  the  bringing  in  of  Intoxicating  liquor 
was  prohibited,  while  allowing  fca-  its  con- 
tinuous interstate  transportation  through 
the  State  (18  U.  S.  C.  1262 1;  its  tranaporta- 
tion  where  it  was  to  be  used  in  violauon  of 
the  law  of  the  State  was  prohibited  (27 
U  S  C.  122 1;  it  was  subjected  to  State  laws 
regarding  intoxicating  liquor  (27  U.  S.  C. 
121 1 .  As  the  Court  stated  In  the  Clarks  Du- 
tilltng  Co.  case,  supra: 

■Congress  •  •  •  considered  the  nature 
and  character  of  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment. State  and  Nation,  and  instead  of  abeo- 
lutelv  prohlbitmg,  yet  so  conformed  its  regu- 
lation as  to  produce  cooperation  between  the 
local  and  national  forces  of  government  to 
the  end  of  pres«Tnng  the  rights  of  alL 
•      •      •••  (242  U    S    311,  331 1. 

Of  course,  ever  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  lottery  case  of  1902 
(Champwn  v  Ames  (188  U.  S.  3211)  holding 
that  Congress  may  prohibit  the  Interstate 
carrlaee  of  lottery  tickets,  there  has  been  no 
room  for  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  from  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  various  forms  of  gambling 
paraphernalia,  as  well  as  other  Illegal  ac- 
tivities and  fruits  of  crime.  What  the  Court 
said  almost  50  years  ago  is  equaUy  appro- 
priate  today 

"We  should  hesitate  long  before  adjudg- 
ing that  an  evil  of  such  appalling  character, 
carried  on  through  interstate  commerce  can- 
not be  met  and  crushed  by  the  only  power 
competent  to  that  end.  We  say  'competent 
to  that  end.'  because  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  occupy,  by  legislaUon,  the  whole 
fi»ld  of  interstate  commerce.  What  was  said 
bv  this  Court  upon  a  former  occasion  may 
well  be  here  repeated:  'The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  never  Intended  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Nation  shotild  find  it- 
self mcaoable  of  disposing  of  a  subject  mat- 
ter  specificallv  committed  to  its  charge. 
In  re  lUhrer  ('l40  U.  S.  545.  f^}. 

There  are  many  additional  statutes  whicn 
empiov  the  Federal  Government's  power  over 
Interstate  commerce  In  an  effort  to  ellml- 
rate  from  these  channels  other  types  of  U- 
legal  activities  as  weU  as  the  fruits  of 
crune  where  the  criminal  attempts  to  eK»pe 
State  enforcement  offlclaU  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  jurisdictional  llmltaticns.  Exam- 
ples of  these  other  statutes  are  the  liana 
Act  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Act,  Fu- 
gitive Felon  Act.  Stolen  Property  Act,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Today  the  problem  of  combating  crime  Is 
more  complex  and  difficult  than  ever  before. 
but  It  is  not  inavirmoun table.  It  will  re- 
quire constant  vigUance  of  the  law-enfcHxe- 
ment  ofacers  and  citizens  alike,  tor  that  is 
the  price  of  our  liberation  from  the  domina- 
tion of  all  unlawful  elements.  The  crimi- 
nal todav  has  become  smart,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of'  becoming  organized,  and  utUlMs 
every  technical  advantage  available  under 
our  system  of  dual  Uws  and  divided  Jur^ 
dictions  and  geographical  limitations.  By 
becoming  organized  the  criminal  elementa 
have  become  wealthy  and  through  the  we 
of  big  money  have  become  powerful.     But 
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th*t  ts  all  the  men  re*son  why  thert  ir.ust 
be  close  and  conAtant  cocperation  between 
tt»e  FedenU  Uw-enlorceraent  oCclaia  *ad  ttM 
State.  In  this  tifht  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  pUy  «n  Important  rcle  In  assist- 
ing the  States  by  depriving  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  tfcose  adTaiita«s  he  teeks  througlj 
the  utilirauon  of  mtersuite  commerce  chan- 
nels, upon  which  the  SU«  oOdals  may  not 
encroach  under  the  Constltu'.ion.  It  is  in 
th.l8  rcle.  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  constitutionally  !issuE;e.  that  the  Presi- 
dent ct  the  United  States  and  I  h.we  pledged 
the  cooperation  oi  the  Federal  Uw-enrorx»- 
ment  ajencves  toward  the  end  that  we  may 
present  a  united  fr'-nt  with  the  State  oacuds 
In  the  ftght  against  this  aertouB  menace  to 
good  go^emtneKt.  I  have  oJIered  the  faclU- 
ttea  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Ir.rewtijrate  Organized 
Crime  in  the  Interstate  Cummerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Seriate,  and  I 
have  pledged  to  Senator  Estes  KxTACvra 
every  possible  cooperation  that  we  may  give 
him.  To  accomplish  this  cooperation  I  have 
Instructed  all  CrJted  States  attorney*  (cir- 
cular 4138  Julv  31.  1950>  to  cooperate  :n 
every  possibie  xay  with  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  those  a<!sisting  It  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  crji.-ized  crime. 


Grifiss  Air  Force  Base 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

Of  Mtrw  TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  RKPRBSSNTATTVES 

Tueuiay.  SrrAember  19,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  unre 
the  immediate  passage  by  this  House  of 
S.  3727.  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  Orlffiss  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
establishment  there  ol  the  Air  Force 
Electronic  Development  Center. 

The  overwhelming  merit  of  this  legis- 
lation is  shown  by  the  wide  approval  it 
has  received.  The  plan  to  move  the 
Watson  Laboratories  from  Eatontown, 
N.  J.,  and  to  «^itablish  an  Air  Force  Elec- 
tronic Development  Center  at  Griffi.v> 
Air  Force  Base  fi^-st  received  the  unQual- 
ifled  endorsement  of  the  Depiirtment  of 
the  Air  Force  and  was  approved  by  out- 
Standing  scientists  After  Introduction 
in  the  Senate  on  June  9.  1950,  S.  3727, 
the  bill  to  carry  out  the  above  plan,  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commltiee  on 
Armed  Services.  A  subcommiitee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  then  the  full  committee  voted  unan- 
lmoa<«ly  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate,  after  full  de- 
bate, passed  the  bill  on  September  13. 
1950.  On  September  18.  1950.  the  House 
Committee  on  Anned  Service ,  voted,  by 
an  3verwhelmin«  majority,  to  report  the 
bill  favorably  to  IhLs  House.  The  bill 
therefore  comes  to  the  floor  with  the  im- 
pressive record  of  support  that  it  de- 
serves. 

The  Air  Force  has  stated  with  every 
indicatiou  of  total  urt;ency  th^it  it  v^as 
nece^isary  to  make  ihm  move  to  insUili 
these  laboratories  at  Gnfflss  Air  Force 
Baae.  where  they  will  have  unu.sually 
good  facilities  In  ordtr  adequately  to 
carry  on  the  vital  development,  engl- 
oeeriog  work,  and  teslinx  in  the  field  of 
electronics  which  the««  Uboraiorieii  per- 
form. 


The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has. 
as  recently  as  August  23.  1950.  explicitly 
stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
John  A.  McCone.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  that  the  recent  international 
crises  give  additional  emphasis  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  transfer  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  Air 
Force  has  stated  that  in  view  of  the  in- 
evitable acceleration  of  the  electronic 
program  an  even  more  urgent  require- 
ment exists  now  than  heretofore.  The 
transfer  of  Watson  Laboratories  to  Grif- 
fl<^  Air  Force  Base  with  its  air  field. 
space  for  expaiision.  and  permanent 
buildinps  capable  of  more  efRcient  utili- 
zation will  in  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Air  Force  enable  that  Department 
to  accelerate  many  vital  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
involves  a  vital  question  of  national  de- 
fense and  security,  as  well  as  one  of 
economy  and  efCciency. 

The  main  witness  who  appeared  on 
September  18  before  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  represent  the  De- 
piartment  of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force 
on  this  legislation  w.is  Maj.  Gen.  Gordon 
P  Saville.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Development  of  the  Air  Force.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  complete,  cogent,  and 
convin-'in^  explanation  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  this  legislation  than  is  con- 
tained in  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee. Alter  anving  very  fully  the  his- 
tory of  this  project,  he  enumerates  the 
seven  factors  which  the  Air  Force  found 
to  be  essential  for  the  permanent  loca- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  Electronic  Devel- 
opment Center,  namely: 

First.  Permanent  buildings  for  lab- 
oratories, storage,  and  test  facilities. 

Second.  Adequate  airdrome  handling 
all  types  of  aircraft  imder  all  weather 
conditions. 

Third.  Existing  facilities  to  minimize 
cost  of  land  and  new  cor.structlon. 

Fourth.  Space  for  expansion  for  both 
buildings  and  runways. 

Fifth.  Flying  atmosphere  where  en- 
gineers associate  Intimately  with  flying 
problems,  requirements,  and  people. 

6i.\th.  Housing  for  personnel 

Seventh.  AccessibiUty. 

General  Saville  then  proceeded  to  show 
item  by  item  that  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base 
fully  met  all  these  standards  and  that 
the  present  location  of  the  Watson  Lab- 
oratories most  emphatically  did  not. 
One  of  the  points  madt^  by  General 
Saville  wh;ch  most  impressed  me — and 
1  may  add  that  I  believe  it  ai.so  unpres.^ed 
the  di-stlnguished  chairman  and  other 
members  c>f  our  committ--*e — was  that 
the  prt3?nt  location  of  the  Watson  Lab- 
oratories in  the  congested  New  York  air 
traiBc  area  prohlbiU.  by  CAA  regulations 
aiid  proper  regard  for  air  safety,  test  fly- 
ing under  any  but  unlimited  visibility 
conditions  He  stated  that  the  special 
routes  and  altitudes  which  must  be  flown 
durln-:  such  tests  endanser  routine  civil- 
ian and  military  air  traffic,  or  must  be 
conlin'ially  interrupted  at  great  expcnjic 
and  delay.  As  General  Saviile  particu- 
larly p<jinted  out.  thia  congested  New 
York  air  trafllc  area  has  the  highest  den- 
sity of  civilian  air  traffic  In  the  world. 

Some  other  startling  facts  were 
brought  out  by  General  Saville.  GriflLkS 
Air  Force  Ba.se.  with  a  value  of  $36,000.- 


COO.  Is  a  permanent  Installation  with 
permanent  type  buildings,  mach.ne 
shops,  and  facilities,  while  all  of  the 
buildings  and  facilities  at  Watson  Lab- 
oratories are  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
would  require  replacement.  Watson 
Laboratories  could  not  toe  expanded  in 
time  of  emcrKPncy  except  at  exorbitant 
cost.  GnfBss  Air  Force  Base  includes  an 
adequate  airdrome  In  a  suitable  geo- 
graphic location  and  in  a  low-deasity 
air  traffic  area.  Watson  Laboratories  has 
no  airdrome,  and  even  if  one  were  pro- 
vided it  would  not  be  suitably  located 
from  the  standpoint  of  flight  test  ef- 
ficiency and  of  hazard  to  civil  air  traSEc. 
The  Watson  Laboratories'  Are  hazard  is 
excessive  in  these  temporary  buildings 
and  they  house  equipment  which  co.st 
millions  of  dollars,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  Incalculable  effect  particu- 
larly In  time  of  emergency.  The  pro- 
posed movement  of  the  Watson  Labcra- 
tcries  would  take  them  out  of  an  area 
where  air  traffic  density,  air  coiii.sion 
hazard,  and  lack  of  provision.s  for  com- 
mercial air  safety  prevent  them  from 
fully  accomplishing  thPir  part  of  the 
Air  Force  mission  of  national  defense 
and  keep  them  from  operating  at  high 
eificiency.  This  movement  would  put 
these  laboratories  in  suitable,  perma- 
nent buildings  which  are  now  available, 
at  a  construction  cost  savings  of  about 
$15,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
After  the  laboratories  are  located  in  their 
permanent  quarters  at  GrlffibS  Air  Force 
Base,  there  will  be  a  savin*^  each  and 
every  year  of  at  lea^t  $1,000,000  due  to 
reduced  operating,  overhead,  and  main- 
tenance costs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  statement  made  by  General  Saville 
before  our  committee  en  September  18, 
and  I  urge  in  the  best  interests  of  na- 
tional defense  the  immediate  adoption 
of  S.  3727  by  this  House 

The  complete  statement  of  General 
Saville  is  as  follows: 

STATTMETrr  or  Maj.  Orw  Oordow  P  SA.vnxc, 
L'S.AP.  nim-TT  CHirr  or  ST*ry.  DrvrLop- 
Mrrrr  HrMKjrAirmra,  TJwrm)  8t.*tts  Am 
FoacT,  Betore  tht  Hotrst  CoMMmrK  on 
Armed  Srrnczs,  on  S.  3727  a.'^b  Comfa.vtow 
Bill  H  R.  8788,  To  Atrraoaiii  Ctstain  Con- 
STtucnoN  AT  Giimss  Ais.  Foact  Basz,  aio 
roB  Other  PtrRPosrs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee, tb&iik  you  wry  mucli  far  tbl*  oppor- 
tunity lo  testify  111  behail  ot  the  Daparunent 
of  Oefen««.  belore  your  committee  In  support 
of  S  3727  and  companion  bUl  H.  R.  8783,  a 
bill  authorising  certain  conau-ucilou  At 
CriiOM  Air  Force  Bmae. 

Uy  name  la  Oonlon  P.  Saville.  major  gen- 
eral, Unlta4  8tmtm  Air  Force  At  preeeai.  X 
»m  Deputy  Chkat  ot  Staff  for  Development,  at 
Air  Foree  beadquartera  here  in  Waahiugtoo. 
AltiKTUgb  the  matter  you  are  conaidering  to- 
day la  not  a  new  one  tu  your  coounlitee,  I 
("houid  lUe  l.)  recapitulate  briefl,,  lu  an 
attempt  ici  ibtrw  the  growth  axul  cbangea  uX 
<  ur  p.  ins  will  regard  to  electronic  dcvato^ 
ment  (acUiUea.  I  believe  that  such  a  rfmirrWt 
will  be  belplul  in  your  evaluation  j(  the 
soundneae  of  our  plan  to  mcve  the  Watscn 
L..bi'r;iU.rle«  from  Eatuntown.  N  J.  tc  Rome, 
N.  Y 

We  In  the  Air  Force  strongly  believe  tliat. 
t)  di.-*cli«rKe  our  heavy  respouAiblUtles  to 
thla  Nation  withiu  budget  and  mai.;:o»'er 
ceUln^s.  wj  mukl  place  our  primary  reliance 
on  technical  superurtly  of  our  weapon*. 
With  this  object  lu  mind.  Immediately  alter 
the  laat  war,  we  to  Ic  stuck  of  our  research 
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and  development  facilities,  and  realized  that 
we  had  Inherited  a  veritable  hodgepodge  cf 
laboratories  and  teat  establishments,  most  of 
them  hurriedly  constructed  during  the  war, 
to  meet  critical  and  constantly  shifting  need* 
as  the  war  situation  changed.  Our  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command,  charged  with  conducting 
technical  research  and  development  for  the 
Air  Force,  was  therefore  directed  to  prepare 
a  long-range  facilities  plan. 

The   establishment   of   an   electronics  de- 
velopment center  grew  out  of  this  study.    In 
the   area  of   electronics,  with   which  we  are 
concerned  today,  we  found  that  we  had  three 
major  centers  of   research  and  development 
activity;  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Dayton.  Ohio:  Watson  Laboratories  in  Eaton- 
town.  N.  J  :  and  the  Cambridge  field  station 
near   Boston.  Mass      In  addition,  there  was 
the    Florida    field    station    of    Watson    Labs, 
primarily    for    engineering    testing,    and    a 
portion  of  the  proving  ground  at  Eglln  Field 
which  was  also  devoted  to  electronic  testing. 
With  the  ex-eptlon  of  three   laboratories  at 
Wright    Field,    all    of    these    .ictivltles    were 
housed  In  temporary  wartime  structures,  or 
leased     warehouse-type     buildings.      It     was 
poMltle.  almost  Immediately,  to  consolidate 
all    of    the    Florida    test    facilities    at    Eglm. 
thereby  eliminating  the  Watson  Labs  Florida 
field  station.     Our  plan  also  called   for  the 
consolidation    of    Watson    Laboratories    and 
Cambridge  field  station  at  a  permanent  In- 
stallation. Gnfflss  Air  Force   Base   at  Rome. 
N    Y.     Thla  base  was  originally  constructed 
as  an   air  depot  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
»3€  000.000.    offered    many    fine    permanent 
buildings  as  well  as  excellent  concrete  run- 
ways, but  had  become  surplus  to  our  needs. 
Many    of    the    repair    shops    originally    con- 
structed for  depot  facilities  lent  themselves 
readily  to  laboratory  work:   others  could  be 
made  suitable  with  a  minimum  of  conversion. 
At   this  point  I  should  like  to  digress  for 
a  minute  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed    at    these    dlCerent    laboratories, 
which  will  explain  subsequent  modl9catlon 
of  our  plans      The  process  of  providing  the 
operational  groups  and  squadrons  of  the  Air 
Force  with  new  weapons  systems  starts  with 
basic   research   in   such   fields   as   chemistry, 
physics,   or   blokgy.   where   new    phenomena 
are    discovered    and    explored    which    might 
have  nUlltary  application  eventually.     Those 
which    look    promising    are    given    further 
study— this  we  call  applied  research.     Basic 
and  applied  research  in  the  general  area  of 
electronics    are    the    respor^iblllty    of    Cam- 
bridge, but  much  of  the  actual  work  is  done 
In  universities  and  industrial   research  lab- 
oratories.    Cambridge      Is      responsible      for 
evaluating  their  results  and  funnetlng  them 
Into   the   military   development   machinery, 
•a  well  as  actually  performing  some  of  the 
work  internally,  particularly  In  highly  classl- 
llMl  areas.     To  date,  the  results  are   larcely 
fdeas— paper  studies,   not   hardware.     When 
It  has  become  reasonably  certain  that  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  new   techniques   has 
military  application  and  will  farovlde  a  bet- 
tw  Beans  of  doing  a  specific  militar>-  Job. 
dtirrtOiwnent  starts.     Component*  are  fabri- 
cated in  breadboard  form— they  do  not  yet 
look  \ery  much  like  the  finished  end  prod- 
uct, but  the  essential  operating  character- 
istics   are    brought    out    and    refined.     Early 
development    models    undergo   various   tests. 
and  finally  stime  prototypes  are  constrtKted 
bv  hand  which  have  substantially  the  out- 
ward appearance  as  to  space  and  weight  cf 
the   eventual    production    model.     It    is   thia 
area  which,  for  electronic  material.  Is  the  re- 
aponalbillty     of     Watson     Laboratories.     At 
Wright    Field,   some   research   and   develop- 
ment Intimately  connected  with  aircraft  and 
airborne  equipment  is  conducted.     Since  all 
three  of  these  establishments  work  for  the 
Air    Force,    however,    developing    Air    Force 
weapons  and  equipment,  almost  everything 
they   do   is  quite  closely   related   to   aircraft 
and  guided  missiles.     £veu  though  the  Wat- 


son Laboratories  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  developing  groimd  terminals  of  navi- 
gation and  communications  systems,  the 
equipment  they  work  on  is  only  one  part  of 
an  air-ground  loop.  To  test  the  effectlvenesa 
of  their  equipment  realistically.  It  mtist 
function  as  part  of  the  complete  system,  re- 
quiring extensive  uae  of  night-test  facilities. 
We  began  effecting  our  master  plan  with 
the  move  to  Rome.  N.  Y.,  of  the  research 
laboratories  at  Cambridge  field  station.  As 
soon  as  our  plans  were  announced,  we  ran 
Into  strong  opposition  from  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists  who  had  worked  with 
us  during  the  war  at  the  Radiation  Labora- 
tories and  the  Radio  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  COce  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. WhUe  these  men  all  strongly  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  a  centralized,  modem, 
and  vigorous  electronic  development  center 
by  the  Air  Force,  they  urged  that  our  basic 
and  applied  research  be  conducted  separately, 
and  pointed  out  the  manifold  advantages 
cf  leaving  this  activity  m  the  Boston  area, 
close  to  a  great  concentration  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel in  this  field.  Please  remember  that 
the  Air  Force,  untU  1945.  had  depended  on 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  for  all  of  its  technical 
work  In  this  field.  We  had  comp«u-atlvely 
little  staff  experience  In  the  manaeement  of 
such  work.  Accordingly,  we  asked  a  special 
committee  of  scientists,  of  cur  own  em- 
ployees, and  of  Air  Force  officers,  presided 
over  by  the  chairman  of  the  Electronics  Com- 
mittee of  the  Research  and  Development 
Beard,  to  investigate  this  question  fully  and 
to  recommend  the  best  course  of  action. 

Dr.  Stratton's  committee  recommended 
against  the  move  of  the  Cambridge  Labora- 
tcries.  Their  report  was  accepted  and  our 
plans  were  modified.  Instead  of  one  com- 
bined research  and  development  establish- 
ment, they  advocated  two:  A  development 
center  at  Rome  and  a  research  center  at  Cam- 
brldge. 

Watson  Laboratories,  at  present  devoted  al- 
most entirely  to  development.  lo.-ated  In  very 
poor  buildings,  at  a  distance  of  44  miles  from 
the  nearest  adequate  military  air  base,  we  feel 
must  be  moved  to  Rome,  where  we  have  an 
existing  Installation  surplus   to  our   needs, 
with    excellent    buildings    and    runways.     A 
small  portion  of  the  present  Cambridge  Lab- 
oratories,  which   Is   more   closely   related   to 
initial  development  than  to  applied  research. 
we  feel  should  at  some  future  date  be  con- 
solidated  with  the  development  facility   at 
Rome.     SimUariy.  the  laboratories  at  Wright- 
Patterson    have  "certain    electronic    projects 
which  will  eventually  be  moved  to  Rome.     It 
is  as  ret  too  early  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations on  the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  these  moves — they  must  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated from  all  angles  and  spread  over  a 
period  of  time   to   minimize  delay   and   dis- 
ruption of  vitally  Important  work,  as  well  as 
hardship   to    employees.     Our    ultimate    ob- 
jective, however.  Is  clear:  To  cr-ate  a  sound, 
vigorous    group    of    laboratories,    located    so 
as  to  be  able  to  provide  the  Air  Force  with 
the   best   possible   new   weapons   and   equip- 
ment economically  and  rapidly.  maJtlng  full 
use   of  our  military    and   civilian  resources. 
These  are  generalities.     To  make  them  val- 
uable  In   the   actual    selection   of   sites    for 
these  laboratories,  we  enumerated  seven  es- 
sential characteristics  our  new  development 
center   should    possess.     We   then    meastired 
all   possible   sites   against    these   criteria.     I 
should  now  like   to  review  these  with  you 
briefly,  and  later  submit   to  the  committee 
secretary    detaUed    factual    supporting    data 
which  Is  too  voluminous  to  warrant  your  at- 
tention at  this  time.     I  would  like  to  point 
cut.  however,  that  the  figures  quoted  therein 
fail  into  two  categories: 

( a  I  They  are  extracted  from  operating 
records  and  represent  actual  costs  in  recent 

months,  or 

(b>  They  are  detailed  estimates  by  pro- 
fessional people  in  their  own  specialty,  bids 
made  by  potential  contractors,  and  the  like. 


In  all  cases,  the  source  and  authority  for 
the  dau  is  Indicated. 

I  have  also  some  maps  of  the  Watson 
Laboratories  area  and  the  Rome  area,  show- 
ing the  geographical  relationships  of  the 
varlotis  facilities  under  consideration,  as  well 
as  a  map  of  commercial  airways  in  both 
places.  The  booklet  also  contains  photo- 
graphs of  typical  buildings  at  Watson  and  at 
Rome. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  chart  which  shows  the 
major  factors  influencing  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  location: 

1.  Permanent  buildings  for  laboratories, 
storage  and  teat  faculties. 

2.  Adequate  airdrome  handling  all  types 
of  aircraft  under  all  weather  conditions. 

3.  Existing  facilities  to  minimize  cost  of 
land  and  new  construction. 

4.  Space  for  expansion  for  both  buildings 
and  runways. 

5.  Flying  atmosphere  where  engineers  as- 
sociate intimately  with  flying  problems, 
requirements,  and  people. 

6.  Housing  for  personneL 

7.  Accessibility. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  comparison 
cf  the  two  bases  against  the  major  factors 
mentioned  above  and  shown  on  the  chart. 

1.  Permanent  b  Udings:  Watson  Labora- 
tories has  only  t?mpca^ry  wood  or  cinder- 
block  buildings  with  tar-paper  roofa  as 
against  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  which  has 
permanent  steel  framework,  brick  and  con- 
crete buildings. 

2.  Adequate  airdrome:  Watson  has  no  alr- 
tirome  at  or  near  the  base  as  against  GrlfBas 
which  has  an  airdrome  adjacent  to  the  buUd- 
Ings  planned  for  lalxH»tory  use.  The  run- 
waj-s  are  hard-siirlaced  and  will  handle  any 
of  the  types  of  aircraft  in  the  test  squmdron. 

3.  Existing  facilities:  Watson  has  no  per- 
manent buildings  while  Grif&ss  has  existing 
supporting  facilities,  such  as  a  central  heat- 
ing plant,  and  permanent  laboratory  build- 
ings available  now. 

4.  Space  for  expansion:  Watson  has  no 
suitable  space  for  expansion  whereas  Griffiss 
has  space  for  expansion  of  both  buUdings  and 
runways. 

5.  Flying  atmosphere:  Watson  has  no 
airdrome  and  no  aircraft  assigned  to  the  baae 
while  GrilBss  has  a  fighter  squadron,  an 
electronic  test  squadron,  and  aircralt  as- 
signed to  the  base,  operating  regularly  from 
good  runways.  Watson  has  few  flying  per- 
sonnel whUe  Griffiss  has  many  pilot*  con- 
cerned with  op)erational  problems  and  need*. 

6.  Housing  for  personnel:  Watson  has  no 
housing  on  the  base  far  officers  or  airmen. 
The  housing  in  surrounding  communities 
is  similar  to  that  in  other  areas  within  com- 
muting distance  of  New  York  c«-  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  On  the  other  hand.  Grif- 
fiss has  some  houses  and  apartments  for  the 
famUies  of  officers,  airmen,  and  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  sufficient  housing  for  bachelor 
officers  and  airmen.  The  adjacent  city  of 
Rome  has  two  recently  constructed  apart- 
ment developments  with  vacant  apartments. 

7.  AcceaslbUity :  Watson  is  not  near  a  main 
line  railroad  and  Is  «»  miles  from  a  com- 
mercial airport.  Griffiss  is  only  several  miles 
from  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Centr*! 
and  has  three  commercial  airlines  operating 
from  airports  In  Utica  and  Syracuse  within 
15  and  35  mUes.  respectively. 

We  then  asked  the  question:  To  what  ex- 
tent does  Watson  Laboratories  possess  these 
essentia!  characteristics?  If  it  dees  not 
measure  up  to  otir  miniicum  requirements, 
is  it  possible  to  provide  them?  How  much 
would  it  cost' 

We  found  that  Watscn  Labe  did  not  meas- 
ure up  to  jiinimum  requirements,  and  that 
certain  essential  facilities  could  not  be  pro- 
vided at  any  cost.  One  ''i  the  principal 
missions  of  the  laboratories,  for  example,  is 
to  develop  the  ground  electronic  equipment 
we  must  have  fOT  all-weather  flight.  This 
task  simply  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
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adequate  flight -test  fadUttes.  as  we  bare 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  pa«t  aer- 
cr*i  years  The  present  '.ocatica  of  the  Wat- 
son Labcratoriei  in  Use  ccajrested  New  Yorlc 
air  tn&c  ara*  problbit^  by  CAA  re^'.atlcaa 
•opet  i«c*nt  for  air  tafetr.  test  flying 
any  bat  XBoStmttH  nsibUlty  coi^di- 
Tba   tpmiai  aBwaH  and   a2t:;uc!es 

■«*  ba  flcnm  ^mtm  •x^  *■■**  'h- 
roatlne  ciTlIUtn  and  mOttary  air  traf- 
fic, or  must  be  conttntiaUy  Interrupted  at 
graat  fTpanaa  and  delay.  This  area  has  th« 
Tilltl>ast  dcnatty  of  eirlUan  air  traflk:  In  the 
woKld.    MonaUMtaai 

OD  tb»  oooc  of 

iaat.  atanc*.  o-nd  alrdramt  taeUl- 
ttaa  at  WataoQ  Xiaboratories.    Thasa  aattmataa 
oeaae  to  about  •18.000.000. 
Wt  then  iiiiw>rtara>1  aU  of  our  other  axail- 

seven  major  leqviNBMnts.  By  a  pt'oeaai  of 
eUmtotttlao.  «•  datamiBed  that  QxiMm  nwt 
otm  paads  more  eompletely  than  any  other 
l»ae  avaUaUe  for  the  pvtrpoee.  It  was  btUit 
<turtnc  the  war  years  for  a  supply  ar.d  main- 
t^n^Tw^  depot.  It  was  veil  equipped  for  the 
OWbaol  d  conventional  piston  tt^ginv  air- 
craft. But  we  hare  leas  and  laas  need  for 
such  facilities  In  an  age  of  )et  and  tarbtne 
en^nes.  and  le«s  need  for  depots  deslifned 
UXe  the  one  at  GrtfBas.  It  wus  therefcjre 
decided  In  1JK7  to  dlscontlntie  repair  and 
owbaol  work  there,  bat  to  retain  Onfflas  as 
a  airrtlftH— *1  storace  depot.  Thi:  made  avatl- 
abla  many  Sua  boUdlnca  and  pared  the  way 
for  oar  ntaMfiMnt  dertrtop  to  use  them  lor 
laboratories  and  development  testing. 

B2ASONS  roa  choicx  or  csimss 
The  f  rial  decision  was  made  In  F?hruary 
13*8  to  move  Watson  Laboratories  and  associ- 
ated electronic  activities  to  Gnltss  Air  Force 
Base.  That  portkm  cl  the  plan  to  move  the 
3171st  Eiectromc  Experimental  S<;\iadron 
from  Middletown.  Pa.,  to  Cnmss  Air  yorce 
Base  haa  been  completed.  T^m  squadron 
doaa  the  expartaaental  and  developmental  fiy- 
Ing  required  by  Watson  Laboratories. 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  foUowlng: 
(a)    Grtsass  A.r  Farce  Base  with  a  value  of 
$36,000,000    is    onlr    partially    utilized    (ttie 
\^ue  of  Watson  Laboratories  U  »1.8«0.000 1 . 

<b(  Grifflss  A.'  Force  Base  u  a  permanert-^ 
lastaliauon  «.:h  permanent  type  tuUdings. 
machine  shops  pnd  facilities  while  all  of  the 
building  and  facilities  at  Watson  lAbora- 
tortas  are  of  a  temporary  nature  and  would 
require  replacement;  Watson  Labcra lories 
cjuld  no:  be  expanded  in  tune  ci  emergency 
except  St  exoroiiani  c>je'.  The  Wa'-son  Labo- 
ratories temporary  buildings  require  excessive 
maintenance  cost  to  prevent  deterioration; 
the  permissible  floor  loading  of  many  of  the 
floors  Is  limited.  Are  hazard  is  excessive,  and 
they  house  equipmeni  whxch  costs  millions 
of  dollars,  the  loss  oi  «hicb  would  have 
Incalcukibla  eflect.  particularly  in  iime  of 
emergency. 

(c)  Criftss  includea  tn  adequate  airdrome 
In  a  suitable  geographical  location,  and  la 
a  low  deusuy  air-trafic  arra.  Watson  Lab- 
oratories has  no  airdrome  and  even  if  one 
were  provldad  it  would  nut  te  suitably  lo- 
cated from  the  standpoint  of  flight-test  efli- 
dcncy  and  of  hazard  to  civil  air  trai&c. 

(d)  Bconoony  in  general:  The  overhead 
personnel  cost  (for  supply,  administration, 
security,  transportation,  personnel,  etc  i  of 
two  bases  Is  inevitably  dccre.iAed  by  the  con- 
aolidatlcn  cf  activities  at  one  b^uu:.  >'MriUer. 
the  maintenance  and  utiliiies  costs  after  con- 
SQlidaiiou  at  GrifBss  would  be  leas  than  the 
total  requi.'cd  by  liie  two  present  bases.  The 
savings  after  coa«oildatioa  will  amount  to 
Cl.OCO.OOC  per  annum. 

(e»  Now  kt  i*»  compare  the  construction 
and  or  modification  cuet%,  considering  on  the 
one  hand  the  movement  of  Watsou  Labora- 
tories to  GrlfUss  Air  F<jrce  Ba*e.  and  on  the 
other,  the  prcvuion  >A  permanaot  buildings 
and  facllulea  tot  V.'jtUou  in  the  Katoutowa 


area.  Doing  the  Job  In  the  Katontown  area 
would  cost  about  $18,000,000.  If  we  con- 
follcJsTo  At  Grtnss.  the  coet  would  be  about 
*3.000,000.  Subtracting  one  from  the  other 
we  see  that  about  •15.000.000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  would  be  saved  by  consolidation  at 
GrtfB^. 

StJMMAIT 

In  the  for«?t3lng,  we  h.ive  Indulged  In  con- 
siderable detaU.  .Actually,  our  objective  can 
be  stated  quite  simply  Here  It  is:  "Buy  a 
full  dollar's  worth  of  defense  capablltty  with 
each  and  every  dollar  entrusted  to  the  Air 
Ftvcc  by  the  American  people."  Let  us  sum- 
and  see  whether  our  plans  for  the 
movamant  of  Watson  Laboratories  to  GrifBss 
Air  Force  Base  meet  this  objective : 

(s>  We  remove  Watson  from  an  area 
where.  In  alr-trafBc  density,  air -collision  haz- 
ard and  provisions  Jor  commercial  air  safety 
prevent  It  from  fully  accomplishing  Its  part 
of  the  Air  Portw  mission  of  national  defense 
and  keen  It  from  operating  at  high  efBclency. 
ibi  We  put  It  In  suitable  permanent 
quarters,  at  a  constructlon-coet  savings  of 
about  H5.000  000  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

tci  After  Watson  Is  located  in  Us  per- 
manent quarters  at  OrllBss.  we  save  at  least 
tl.OCO.OOO  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  each  and 
every  year  thereafter 

The«  ra'  16.  then,  should  potnt  cut  the  ad- 
visability ot  this  proposed  consolidation,  and 
the  Air  Force,  representing  the  Department 
of  Defense,  urges  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  WORSE 

or  oatoCN 
IN  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legiilative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  liiserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Nehru  a  Ideas  for  Peace. '  pub- 
lished in  the  September  15.  1950,  Issue 
of  United  States  N^ws  and  World  Re- 
port. I  a.sk  that  this  article  be  in.-crted 
in  the  Record  at  the  request  of  Mr  Ray- 
mond Wilson,  of  the  Friends  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 
Noixu's  Idfas  rcE  Pr.\CT — an  I.NTOivtrw  WrrH 

THE  PXIMS  MlNISTTK  OF  l.NDLA 

(EBrrotB  KoTX.— What  do  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  Asia  see  In  the  conflict 
that  has  put  a  United  Nations  army  into 
ccmbat  against  CommunUt  aggression  for 
the  first  lime''  To  get  the  views  of  one  of 
the  ouutanding  political  leaders  In  Asia,  the 
editors  of  United  States  News  and  World  Re- 
port arranged  an  Interview  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  of  India  by  overseas  radio  com- 
munication. The  questions  on  these  pages 
were  submitted  to  Prime  Ulnlster  Nehru 
through  the  Auibassador  of  Indm  In  Wash- 
ington. The  Ambassadur  has  forwarded  the 
following  replies  to  us  Ironi  the  Prime  Min- 
ister PanUit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  been  the 
Prune  Minister  uf  India  since  that  country 
became  independent  of  Great  Britain  after 
Workl  War  II.  The  Nehru  government  was 
among  the  nrst  to  extend  diplomatic  r«?cognl- 
tlon  to  tlie  Comaiunut  i;overnment  In 
China — and  It  also  was  among  the  first  to 
support  th*"  United  Natiors.^  a'-tl'm  detiounc- 
Ing  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  F.arly 
In  tha  Korean  flghtlng.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
propoeed  that  Communist  China  be  a(Jmlt't,ed 


to  the  United  Nations  as  a  way  to  end  Rus- 
sts's  boycott  and  speed  the  peace  In  Korea. 
His  proposal  was  rejected,  but  the  Russians 
returned  to  the  Security  CouncU  anyway  i 

Question  Mr  Prime  Minister,  why  dn  you 
believe  mediation  of  the  Korean  dispute 
Ebould  be  considered  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Your  question  presumably  refers 
tT  my  approach  to  Marshal  Stalin  and  Sec- 
ret-^ry  (-f  State  Acheson.  This  was  not  an 
.T^tempt  at  mediation,  but  an  effort  to  tiring 
the  new  China  and  the  U  S.  S.  R  Into  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  so  that  the 
Korean  problem  could  be  considered  In  asso- 
ciation with  these  major  powers. 

Even  thovigh  my  personal  appeal  did  not 
EUcceed.  I  do  not  regret  having  made  it.  At 
any  rate.  It  has  made  people  think  that  scme- 
thing  possibly  can  be  done  to  stop  the  on- 
ward ru.sh  toward  catastrophe. 

Question.  Many  people  In  the  United 
States  feel  military  victory  over  North  Korea 
should  come  flrst.  What  Is  your  view,  and 
why.' 

Answer  Military  victory  need  not  neces- 
parlly  precede  efforts  for  peace.  Since  pro- 
longation of  warfare  will  increase  the  threat 
to  world  peace  through  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  conflict,  efforts  at  a  peaceful  solution 
would  be  preferable  before  a  greater  feeling 
of  bitterness  and  hatred  has  taken  hold  of 
the  minds  of  people  everywhere. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  a  formula  for 
fettlement  of  the  dispute  can  be  made  with- 
cut  flrst  determining  responsibility  fcr  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  Kcr^an  war? 

Answer.  The  underlylns?  causes  are  well 
known  and  no  practical  purpose  will  be 
served  by  tryln?  te  determine  responsibility 
at  this  stage.  Wbatever  the  past  historv.  it 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  North  Korea  launched 
a  full-scale  and  well-planned  Inva.slon  and 
this.  In  the  context  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  has  already  been  described  as  an 
aggression  by  the  Security  Council. 

A  search  for  a  formula  of  peace  Is.  how- 
ever, always  desirable  and  although  none 
has  yet  been  devised,  attempts  to  explore 
all  avenues  for  a  peaceful  settlement  should 
not  be  given  up. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  United 
Nations  report  on  the  origin  of  the  Korean 
war  wa  adequate,  or  should  it  be  supple- 
mented   by   further   investigation? 

Answer  It  would  not  be  fruurul  at  this 
stage  to  consider  the  adequacy  or  otherwise 
of  the  report  of  the  UN  Comnalsslon  en 
Korea.  It  is  impossible  at  this  staee  to 
supplement  the  report  by  any  further  In- 
vestigations owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  In  Korea.  Peace  niu?t  flrst  be 
estataklabed  before  any  fruitful  investlga- 
tlOM  ttn  even  be  considered. 

Question.  Dj  you  think  mediation  should 
be  undertaken  by  governments  as  a  sepa- 
rate effort,  or  should  It  be  done  directly  by 
the  United  Nations  machinery? 

Answer.  Any  method  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  dlspi'.te  should  be  consid- 
ered acceptable.  If  mediation  appears  h'^pe- 
ful.  it  dcjes  not  mattrr  whether  It  Is  doiie 
within  or  without  the  Security  Council,  so 
long  as  It  Is  done  with  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  United  Nations  and  In  con- 
furmlty  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Question.  If  mediation  falls,  do  you  think 
the  Korean  dispute  will  lead  to  world  war 
III? 

Answer  There  Is  not  doubt  that  If  all 
efforts  at  a  peaceful  settlement  end  tn  fail- 
ure, then  the  chances  of  an  extension  of 
the  conflict  with  all  its  dangerous  conse- 
quences will  be  grestly  enhanced 

Question.  What  Is  the  viewpoint  In  Asia 
toward  communism?  Is  It  regarded  as 
wholly  controlled  by  Moscow  or  are  the  na- 
tional movements  Independent  of  control  of 
lloacow? 

Answer  The  birth  of  crmmunl»m  In  .\8la 
is  largely  due  to  Its  atllaaro  with  nationalist 
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movements  flighting  for  Independence  from 
foreign  domination. 

The  widespread  hunger  and  poverty  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia  to  which  centm-les  of  co- 
lonial exploitation  have  contributed  also 
makes  commimlsm  look  attractive  by  con- 
trast. 

Thus,  communism  Is  strong  In  places  like 
Indochina,  where  foreign  domination  still 
exL^ts.  and  weak  In  countries  like  India, 
which  have  ah-eady  attained  their  Independ- 
ence and  are  now  actively  engaged  In  bet- 
tering the  living  conditions  of  their  people. 
The  tendency  of  Asian  natlonalUt  move- 
ments to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  dependent  on  the  degree  to 
which  their  deep-rooted  antlcolonlal  lir.pulse 
IS  Ignored  by  the  western  powers.  Com- 
munism throughout  the  world  no  doubt 
draws  Ideological  Inspiration  from  Marx  and 
Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin;  there  U  no  evi- 
dence of  direct  control  of  the  Communist 
movement  In  India  from  Moscow.  So  far  as 
the  nationalist  movements  In  Asia  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  genuine  and  Indigenous. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  communism 
In  China  Is  a  national  movement  and  that 
the  Government  of  China  is  Independent  oX 
Moscow  control? 

Answer.  The  Government  of  China  Is  a  na- 
tional coalition  with  the  Communist  Party 
as  a  dominant  partner.  The  coalition  Is  com- 
posed of  all  sections  of  the  nation.  Including 
some  members  of  the  Kuomlntang  pledged 
to  work  a  common  program  of  democratic  ad- 
vance. ^ 

Mao  Tse-tung  (head  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munut  Government)  has  openly  declared 
that  China  at  this  stage  U  a  new  democratic 
state  preparing  Itself  for  soclalUm.  It  has  a 
mixed  economy  as  lu  immediate  objective 
and  a  coalition  government  as  lU  present 
machinery. 

The  Chinese  revolution  appears  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  Its  own  development— in- 
fluenced bv  others,  but  chiefly  Influenced  by 
the  conditions  prevailing  In  China.  In  o-;r 
view,  the  Government  of  China  Is  entirely 
Independent. 

Question.  How  long  ago  did  you  ta.-e  the 
position  that  CommunUt  China  should  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  and  what 
were  vour  reasons  'or  doing  so? 

Answer  Ever  since  we  [India]  recognized 
the  new  People  s  Government  of  China.  It 
was  natural  that  the  consequences  of  such 
recognition  would  foUow.  We  recognized  It 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  main  reason  be- 
ing the  fact  that  a  sound  and  stable  govern- 
ment existed  over   the  whole  continent   of 

China. 

It  was  none  of  our  business  to  Uke  or  dis- 
like it  In  recocnlzing  countries,  normally 
one  does  not  go  by  likes  or  dislikes,  but  by 
the  fact  that  thev  do  represent  stable  gov- 
ernments. It.  therefore,  seemed  to  us  not 
only  illogical  but  exceedingly  unreasonable 
not  to  accept  the  consequences  of  that  recog- 
nition, which  were  that  the  new  China  should 
function  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a  group  of  nations  thinking  one  way  and 
excluding  other  nations.  With  new  China 
and  the  U.  S.  S  R.  and  some  other  nations 
out  the  United  Nations  would  assume  a  new 
shape.  It  will  cease  to  be  what  it  was  meant 
to  be.  and  If  this  state  of  affairs  were  allowed 
to  persist  the  outcome  would  probably  be  a 
world  war. 

Question  Whv  does  India  regard  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Korean  dispute  or  the  solu- 
tton  of  the  Communist  China  problem  as 
Tttal  to  her  Interests? 

Arswer  We  have  historical  and  almost  Im- 
memorial ties  of  culture  and  friendship  with 
China  For  us,  situated  as  we  are  and  where 
we  are.  the  friendship  of  China  is  desirable 
and  natural. 

The  lmj>ortani-e  of  free  and  Independent 
China  is  a  most  effective  assurance  of  sta- 
bility in  Asia, 


So  long  as  a  nation  of  450.000.000  people 
remains  outside  a  world  organization,  that  ' 
organization    cannot    be    regarded    as    fully 

representative. 

As  f  CM-  Korea.  India  is  vitally  interested  I>e- 
cause  the  peace  of  Asia  is  involved. 

Question.  Does  India  view  with  alarm  the 
Communist  efforts  to  control  Tibet?  IX  so, 
why? 

Answer.  India  has  no  political  or  terri- 
torial designs  In  Tibet  but  Is  interested  In 
that  country  because  of  cultural  and  other 
associations  that  have  grown  up  through 
geography  and  the  Intercourse  naturally  be- 
tween neighbors.  The  Indian  Government 
has  suggested  to  the  Chinese  Government 
the  desirability  of  settling  the  Tibetan  ques- 
tion peacefully  through  negotiations. 

AN  END  TO  COU3N1AUSM 

Question.  What  should  be  done  by  the 
western  powers  to  assist  non-Communist 
countries  In  Asia  to  combat  communism? 

Answer  The  habit  of  thinking  only  In 
terms  cf  mlHta.-^  and  economic  power  un- 
fortunstely  persists  In  the  west,  and  while  It 
Is  not  possible  to  Ignore  the  force  of  arms  or 
of  money,  there  are  strict  limitations  to  what 
arms  and  money  can  do  If  they  go  against 
the  prevailing  mood  of  millions  of  people. 
There  has  been  ample  evidence  of  this  In 
Asia. 

The  flrst  thine,  therefore,  should  be  an 
attempt  bv  the  western  powers  toward  a 
better  understanding  through  the  mind  and 
heart  cf  Asia.  Tagore.  our  great  poet,  ex- 
pressed this  very  vividly  when  he  said :  "You 
do  not  open  a  lock  with  a  hammer,  you  open 
it  with  a  key  devised  for  the  lock." 

Certainly  we  cannot  open  the  lock  of  men's 
hearts  with  hammers,  bayonets,  and  bombs. 
The  strongest  urge  In  every  country  In  Asia 
today  is  the  antlcolonlal  urge  of  which  the 
positive  side  Is  nationalism.  Remnants  of 
colonialism  must,  therefore,  be  completely 
ended  and  the  national  movements  receive 
support 

The  other  powerful  urge  In  Asia  Is  the 
social  urge.  Asia  Is  poor  ana  backward  in 
many  ways.  It  has  not  profited  by  the  great 
wealth  poured  Into  the  world  since  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  In  fact.  Asia  has  been 
exploited  and  has  been  a  passive  witness  of 
that  revolution.  But  now  Asia  Is  wide  awake 
to  these  differences  and  feels  her  poverty  and 
distress,  and  wants  to  remedy  It  and  does 
not  want  to  wait  too  long  In  the  process. 

Question.  'What  is  your  attitude  toward 
communism  In  India? 

Answer.  Theoretically,  communism  in  In- 
dia, as  elsewhere,  offers  to  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  inequality,  and  low  living  stand- 
ards which  cause  discontent  among  the 
masses  everywhere.  The  Communist  Party 
In  India  is  banned  in  two  states,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  It  is  permitted  freedom 
of  expression  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  pjeace- 
ful  methods.  Like  the  United  States,  India 
has  a  democratic  constitution  which  euaran- 
tees  fundamental  liberties  to  the  citizens. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist Partv  has  indulged  in  the  technique  of 
fraud  and  violence  to  disrupt  established  in- 
stitultonf.  It  has  functioned  as  a  terrorist 
group,  and  to  thiit  extent  has  been  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

In  India,  since  1947.  communL=;m  has  come 
into  conflict  with  nationalism  and  progres- 
sively isolated  Itself  from  the  masses  it 
sought  to  convert. 

Question.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  that 
the  future  status  of  Formosa  should  be  set- 
tled by  the  United  Nations? 

Answer.  In  order  that  the  United  Nations 
may  arrive  at  a  decision  which  is  acceptable 
to  the  parties  concerned  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  should  occupy 
Its  rightful  place  in  the  Security  CouncU  and 
other  orxans  of  the  United  Nations.  No  de- 
cision relating  to  Pormoea  should  be  taien  by 


the  United  Nations  In  the  abaancc  of  new 

China.  ,     ^ 

Question.  What    are    the    eaaentlala   to   a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  In  Indochina? 

Answer.  The  desire  of  the  people  erf  Indo- 
china for  their  independence  la  legltUnate 
and  should  be  respected.  It  is  not  a  mUltary 
problem  to  be  solved  in  terms  of  strategy,  but 
a  human  one.  Ho  outside  htip  should  be 
given  to  bolster  up  the  colonial  regime  In 
Indochina.  The  NatlonaUst  movement,  on 
the  contrary,  should  be  encouraged. 
NEE)  FOB  Mtrrtrai.  tacsr 
Question.  What  are  the  principal  factors 
necessary  to  a  better  understanding  between 
Asiatic  peoples  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Answer.  To  come  closer  to  each  other  there 
must  first  be  trust  of  each  other's  motives. 
The  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to 
assist  the  nations  of  Asia  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  raise  their  llvmg  standards. 
Such  assistance  would  be  welcomed  if  made 
in  the  right  spirit.  It  is  also  important  that 
in  all  matters  concerning  Asia,  decisions 
should  be  taken  only  after  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  free  countries  of  Asia. 

Question.  Is  India  m  a  jxwition  to  send 
ground  forces  to  assist  United  Nations  forces 
in  Korea? 

Answer.  Any  military  assistance  Is  beyond 
India's  capacity  and  would  make  Uttle  dif- 
ference. India's  defense  forces  have  been 
organized  essentially  for  home  defenae  and 
not  for  service  in  distant  theaters  of  war. 

The  best  assistance  India  can  render  In 
this  grave  crisis  U  to  help  to  limit  the  area 
of  conflict,  and  In  ending  It. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  your  reasona 
why  it  was  not  desirable  to  go  to  Peking  ( co- 
ital of  Commtmlst  China)   at  thU  time?       • 

Answer.  This  question  does  not  arise  be- 
cause no  formal  Invitation  haa  been  received 
from  the  Peking  Government. 


Hod.    DouM    JacksoB,    of    Cafilorau, 
Speaks  on  tfac  Korcaa  Situatkm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  S  our  colleague,  Mr.  Donaui 
Jackson,  of  California,  delivered  the  key- 
note address  at  the  King  County  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Seattle.  Wash.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2.000  people  in  attendance  was 
that  Mr.  Jackson's  speech  \^-as  the  finest, 
most  timely,  and  masterful  that  it  had 
been  their  privilege  to  hear.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the  Congms- 
sioN\L  Record  as  an  excellent  docament 
en  the  Korean  situation  and  the  pressnt 
foreign  policy  as  it  affects  the  Far  East. 
Mr.  Jackson's  speech  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  la 
a  ereat  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  in- 
vited to  appear  here  in  the  great  State  of 
Washington,  and  to  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing this  convention.  These  are  tnily 
davs  of  decision  •  •  •  days  In  which  aU 
of  "us  are  quite  rightfully  concerned  with 
the  momentous  problems  confronting  our 
beloved  country  and  Its  traditional  institu- 
tions. It  Is  also  the  period  that  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  era  of  "the  skeleton 
In  the  cloeet,"  and  the  years  In  which  the 
favorite  colors   In  Washington.   D.  C.  were 
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•*wtittr»mah  whit*."  and  •'CommunUt  R«<1  " 
BUtotj  wUl  record  It  m  the  period  wlien  a 
President  of  the  United  St«te«  was  unable  to 
tell  a  vart  and  in?naclng  cloud  of  subTfrslon 
and  esptooac*  fro™  "a  red  hfrrlng"  and 
tl.at  trmglc  wr%  when  a  Secretary  of  State 
refuted  to  "turn  his  bnck"  on  a  convicted 
perjttrrr.  whose  Ilea  were  born  in  treaaon 
against  his  own  land  and  hl«  own  people. 

Te«.  It  has  been  a  weird  and  fantastic 
period.  It  has  seen  men  and  women  in  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  hailed  Into 
court,  charged  with  peddling  America  s  top 
military  aecrets  to  foreign  agents.  It  has 
witnessed  a  long  pn-cesslon  of  court  favor- 
ites and  Government  workers  charged, 
though  seldom  convicted,  with  such  inno- 
cent little  p\«tlmes  as  the  presentation  of 
gift  deep-freezers  to  friends  in  high  places: 
the  obtaining  of  special  favors  In  the  way 
of  hard-to-get  construction  materials  for 
race  tracks  when  veterans  and  their  depend- 
enu  were  unable  to  obtain  a  board-foot  of 
lumber  for  the  smallest  of  homes.  It  Is  the 
day  of  the  •  five-percenters'  who  had  ready 
access  to  the  great  and  near-great  in  his 
quest  for  Immense  Government  contracts. 

It  has  been  the  era  when  a  pall  of  Kansas 
City  politics  crept  eastward  to  envelop  the 
dome  of  the  greatest  capital  In  the  world. 
It  has  seen  reprisals  inflicted  upon  those 
who  refused  to  "go  along*  with  administra- 
tion policies,  and  the  smearing  of  those  who 
had  no  patrona^re  of  which  they  could  be 
deprived.  The  aire  of  the  -leglslattve  black- 
jack" has  dawned  on  Waehlngton.  D  C  .  and 
it  is  Indeed  a  relief  to  be  able  to  Inliale  fresh, 
clear  au-  uncontamlnated  with  the  nauseous 
odors  of  political  sewers 

We  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  blind 
stupidity  which  passeth  ail  understanding. 
At  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam,  under  the 
guise  of  winning  the  war  we  lent  ourselves 
and  the  power  of  this  great  nation  to  the 
dismemberment  of  China  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  milUons  of  human  beings.  As  a 
bribe  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  into  a  war 
In  the  Pacific  that  was  almost  finished  in 
victory,  we  made  one  of  the  most  unsavory 
deals  ever  consummated  In  hunnan  history. 
We  sold  Chiang  Kai-shek  down  the  river  of 
rubles,  from  which  no  nation  and  no  people 
once  engulfed  have  ever  escaped.  We  let 
the  LattUnores.  the  Jaffes.  the  Hisses,  and 
many  another  architect  of  disaster  undo  In 
the  span  of  a  few  short  years  all  that  had 
been  dene  in  a  hundred  j-ears  to  create  a 
friendly,  free,  and  democratic  China,  As  a 
restilt  of  the  construction  Job  accomplished 
by  these  great  •btUlders  of  a  new  order,"  war 
has  Gamed  In  Korea.  China  lies  under  the 
heel  of  the  Red  Fascist  masters,  and  all  of 
Asia  lies  ofien  to  the  threat  of  new  aegres- 
Elonc.  If  we  had  deliberately  set  forth  to 
accomplish  the  downfall  of  China  and  the 
complete  degradation  of  her  millions,  we 
could  have  devised  no  more  certain  course 
of  action  than  the  one  foisted  on  us  by  the 
Intellectual  appeasers  who  had  so  much  to 
do  with  foreign  policy  during  and  after 
World  War  n 

Sonoe  small  measure  of  consistency  Is  es- 
eentlal  to  the  development  and  subsequent 
implementailon  of  any  foreign  policy,  but 
consistency,  that  rare  Jewel,  must  long  since 
have  taken  refuge  far  removed  from  the  in- 
telligence that  ha.->  dictated  foreign  policy 
In  the  United  States  for  many  years.  On  the 
one  hand  we  berate  dictatorships  in  general, 
and  Francos  brand  in  particular.  In  the 
Fame  Instant  we  embrace  Marshal  Tlio  In 
Yugoslavia  and  try  to  wean  thu  international 
kidnaper  of  thousands  f.f  Greek  children 
into  the  freedom-luving  camp.  The  admin- 
istration excludes  cheap  labor  from  the 
American  market,  with  the  sime  stroke  of  a 
pen  permitting  the  protlucts  of  that  lafx^r  to 
flood  the  domestic  market  place.  _  While 
American  fishermen  seek  to  provide*  them- 
selves and  tiieir  families  with  a  decent  liv- 


ing, ship  loads  of  Ru.islan  crab  meat  arrive  at 
t"he  dockslde  in  New  York. 

Inunt  upon  establishing  a  great  and  vora- 
cious bureaucracy  in  Wasiiirigton.  D    C.  the 
administration    proclaims    lu    -paramount 
right  •  to  the  tldelands  of  the  several  States, 
and   seeks   to   establish   a   precedent,    which 
once    defined    and    accepted    can    and    will 
threaten    every    last    remaining;    segment    of 
State  sovereignty,  few  as  they  are  today.    Al- 
ready, the  Federal   Government   holds  clear 
title  io  more  than  50  percent  of  the  land  In 
seven  Western  States.     U  any  country  in  the 
world  ever  stood  in  need  of  land  reform,  this 
one  does.     By  a  process  of  gradual  encroach- 
ment   on    the    taxing    aulhorllles    of    cities, 
counties,    and    States,    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment  has  closed  channel   aficr  channel  of 
legitimate  taxation  sources,  upon  which  local 
subdivisions  of   government   have  long   de- 
pended for  revenue      As  a  result,  the  elected 
officials  of  the  several  subdivisions  must  now 
come  to  Washington,  hat  in  hand,  to  beg  for 
Federal  largess  with  which  to  carry  on   the 
essential  functions  of  home  government. 
Yes:   ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  bite  is  on. 
False  promises  based  upon  false  premises 
have  led  us  well  along  the  rosy  road  to  de- 
struction.   The  opiate  of  the  social  stale  has 
done  lU  work  weU.     Only  now  is  the  great 
fury  of  a  disillusioned  and  angry  people  com- 
mencing  to    make    itself    evident.      The    one 
bright  spot  in  the  whole  black  picture  Ls  the 
fact  that  a  sharp  weapon  is  at  hand,  ready 
to  be  wielded  In  defense  Cf  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples.   That    weapon     is    the     Republican 
Party.     It   Is   a   weapon    forged   In   the    fiery 
faith  of  millions  of  good  Americans,  who  are 
not  only  completely  loyal  to  their  country, 
but  determined  to  salvage  what  is  left  of  our 
national  heritage.     Millions  strong,  the  GOP 
in   every    State   stands    ready,   anxious,    and 
willing  to  Join  battle  with  those  who  contend 
that  everything  and  everyone  has  a  price, 
and   tliat   human  cupidity  is  stronger   than 
devotion  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  and 
the  human  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

These  false  prethlics  we  Indignantly  deny, 

Tbese  premises  we  will  destroy. 

Expediency  rules  the  roost  In  Washington 

today  and  the  god  of  opportunism  is  the  idol 

before  which  the  present  administration  lays 

its  burnt  offerings. 

The  hour  has  arrived  when  we  must  put 
other  hands  on  the  wheel  of  the  Ship  of 
State,  and  start  the  financial  bilge  pumps 
working  If  the  battered  old  vessel  Is  ever  to 
make  port.  The  quarrels  on  the  bridge  of 
the  great  old  ship  have  resulted  In  a  course 
that  zigzags  from  primeval  chaos  to  de- 
struction. There  have  been  too  many  navi- 
gators with  too  many  divergent  Ideas  of  sea- 
manship to  ever  make  port. 

The  Ineptness  and  bundling  of  those 
charged  with  th?  development  and  Imp'.e- 
mcntatlon  of  foreign  policy,  together  with 
those  responsible  for  the  national  defense 
has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  total  war. 
unprepared  In  both  manpower  and  materiel. 
In  spite  of  the  bright  flashing  lights  of  In- 
ternational danger:  In  spite  of  testimony 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  that  to 
embark  upon  the  Korea  military  action  mUht 
well  result  In  tragic  consequences,  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  27.  last,  completely  reversed 
his  previously  announced  position  and  or- 
dered sea  and  air  cover  for  South  Korea. 
Within  a  few  days  American  ground  forces 
were  engaged  In  action.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  had  voted  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  military  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea,  only  |2C0  worth  of 
combat  wire  had  arrived  In  that  country 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on 
June  2fl.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  ample  funds  for  the 
national  defense,  arbiuary  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  arid  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
resulted  in  tlie  Impounding  of  more  than  a 
billion  j'nd  a  half  dollars  ot  this  am  lunt. 
While    tragedy    was    stalking    our    national 


focUteoe.  the  President  of  the  United  StatM 
^a,  SMurlng  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  world  that  we  were  "nearer  to  peace" 
than  we  had  been  for  many  years  The 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson.  »aa  fol- 
lowing a  like  line  In  telling  the  An.crican 
people  that  our  defenses  were  in  order  and 
that  If  an  enemy  alUcks  us  at  4  a.  m.  we 
will  be  on  the  march  by  five.  Sj  dec.jnated 
was  the  United  Slates  Marine  Corps  that  no 
more  than  5.200  combat  troops  were  Immedi- 
ately available  for  action  in  spile  A  the 
fact  that  the  wartime  Marine  Corps  strength 
had  been  over  800.000  men.  With  a  cavalier 
disregard  for  the  public  interest  anl  with 
near  criminal  disregard  for  the  evident  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  of  our  national  destiny, 
the  administration  toyed  with  our  esseatlal 
preparations  for  security  here  at  hone  and 
abroad.  Important  statemenu  of  miiiiary 
and  naval  cfllciaLs  In  the  field  hav.»  been 
censored  by  the  Executive.  Tlie  Wedsmeyer 
report,  which  clearly  pointed  out  the  c  angers 
which  lay  ahead,  was  kept  from  the  public 
knowledge  for  several  years,  and  wlen  re- 
leased, did  not  Include  General  Wedemeyer  s 
comments  and  recommendations  w;th  re- 
spect to  Korea. 

Today,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  disentangle 
Itself  from  the  tragic  maze,  the  administra- 
tion has  the  temerity  and  the  brash  less  to 
assign  to  the  Republican  Party  responiibllity 
for  Its  own  failures  and  mistakes.  But  to  no 
avail.  The  record  Is  too  clear  and  tx)  un- 
mistakable to  escape.  In  this  conne;tlon  I 
want  to  read  to  you  from  the  cotrmittee 
hearings  on  the  Korean-aid  measure  i:i  order 
that  all  of  you  may  projjerly  understand  the 
position  taken  by  cur  military  author. ties  at 
the  time  Korean  economic  aid  was  under 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Repr  fsenta- 
tlves.  .statements  which  influenced  many 
thinking  Members  of  the  Congress  ii  their 
opposition  to  the  administration  program 
of  economic  assistance  to  South  Kor?a,  un- 
less such  assistance  was  adequately  bolstered 
by  military  supplies  In  sufficient  quantity 
to  insure  delivery  and  utUlcatlon  of  the 
capital  goods  and  supplies. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  George  C  Mar- 
shall was  asked  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1948.  whether  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  S:iuth  Korea  would  be  un- 
tenable If  North  Korea  and  Manchuria  fell 
to  the  Communists. 

"I  think  it  would  not  be  tenable."  he 
replied. 

"Would  you  say  that  without  Arierlcan 
help  there  Is  great  danger  of  a  coll. ipse  of 
the  Chinese  Government  within  t^e  n?xt  few 
months  or  a  year  or  so?",  asked  Representa- 
tive JxJOD.  of  Minnesota. 

"I  would  say  that  deterioration  Is  <  ar..ger- 
otisly  rapid  now."  was  the  reply.  Unless 
something  la  done  to  halt  It,  It  can  rapidly 
run  away  and  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
Chinese  Government." 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  Kept  bile  of 
Korea  adopted  a  resolution  on  November  30. 
1048,  Imploring  the  continued  presence  of 
United  States  troops  until  security  fo-ces  of 
the  new  Republic  should  be  fully  capable  of 
maintaining  national  security  The  South 
Koreans  recognised  as  the  shadow  of  the 
bear  something  which  the  Democrat  admin- 
istration saw  as  the  silver  lining  to  a  cloud. 
On  December  12,  1848,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  called  fcr  the 
withdrawal  of  occupying  forces  from  Korea 
"at  the  earliest  practicable  time."  That 
declaration  must  have  caused  hearty  laugh- 
ter in  the  Kremlin,  but  to  the  sta.-r  -eyed 
idealists  In  our  Department  of  State  t  was 
greeted  with  the  reverence  usually  ac  orded 
Holy  Writ. 

With  a  great  and  audible  sigh  of  relief  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  June  30  1940. 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  onlj  force 
that  stood  between  the  Soviet  and  its  joal  of 
domination   of   the  whole  of  Korea.    Fifty 
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thouf^and  men  departed  the  peninsula,  and 
the  ill-trained  and  ill-equipped  S^juth  Ko- 
reans were  left  to  their  own  devices,  aided 
only  by  the  presence  of  500  American  officers 
and  men  left  behind  as  a  'training  mission." 
Scarcely  were  the  American  transports  out  of 
sight  before  a  long  series  of  border  IncidenU 
commenced  In  the  vicinity  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

MaJ  Gen  Charles  E  Helmlck,  former  mili- 
tary deputy  to  the  governor  of  Korea,  was 
asked  by  Representative  Cmmrrcui.  of  Il- 
linois during  testimony  on  June  9.  1949.  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
•If  we  withdraw  our  troops  out  of  South 
Korea  Is  there  anything  that  would  stop  the 
Russians  from  taking  over  South  Korea  If 
they  decided  to  do  It?" 

••If  they  decided  to  do  so.  they  could  take 
over  South  Korea  without  any  great  mUitary 
difficulty,  sir."  replied  General  Helmlck. 
'They  are  right  there  with  large  armies.  Any 
troops  that  we  have  there  would  suffer  an- 
other Bataan." 

On  June  21.  1949.  the  committee  witnesses 
were  Brig  Gen  E  M.  Hamilton.  Chief  of  the 
Policy  Division.  Directorate  of  Plans  and  Op- 
erations, United  States  Air  Forces:  Rear  Adm 
E  T  Wooldrldge.  AssUtant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations:  and  Brig  Gen  T  S  Tlmberman 
Chief  of  the  Operation  Groups.  Plans  and 
Operations  Division.  United  States  Army. 

Representative  Jamis  P.  Richards,  of  South 
Carolina  asked  General  Tlmberman:  'Is  It 
your  opinion.  General,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation world  conditions  as  they  are  • 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  keep  troops  In 
Korea?" 

•  Yes.  sir.  It  would  not  be  wise.'    was  the 

reply. 

••I  concur."  said  Admiral  Wooldrldge. 

•'I  concur  fully,  and  that  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  said  Gen- 
eral   Hamilton.     "It    has    been    unanimous 
There  have  been  no  differences  as  far  as  I 
know." 

But  what  do  we  find  11  months  later  on 
July  25  19aO.  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson  told  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  an  entirely  different  story. 
Representative  Haskt  Sheppuid.  of  California. 
inquired  again  Into  the  decision  to  withdraw 
United  States  troops  from  South  Korea.  He 
asked  "That  was  a  decision  of  top  echelon 
and  not  at  the  moment  a  part  of  the  military 
conclusion  as  such?" 

•Correct,  sir,"  replied  Johnson. 

Washington  has  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  White 
House  and  to  the  State  Department  as  "top 

echelon."  ^   ,.   ^  » 

On  July  26.  1949.  and  I  stress  that  date, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  it  was  almost 
1  year  to  the  dav  before  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  five  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Includlag  your 
Btjeaker  todav.  Joined  in  a  minority  report 
opposing  a  proposal  to  supply  •150.000.000 
ir  economic  aid  to  Korea  I  quote  the  ml- 
noritv  report  in  full  because  I  feel  that  it, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  statement  or 
document,  expresses  the  position  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  in  the  Congress  with 
nspect  to  the  Korean  problem  as  It  existed 
•tti&at  time  and  In  light  of  the  hostilities 
which  were  to  follow.  The  minority  report, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  reads  as  follows: 

•Bill  H  R.  5330  Is  a  measure  designed  to 
furnish  $150,000,000  for  aid  to  Korea,  The 
aid  is  of  an  economic  nature  and  is  frankly 
intended  to  restet  communization  of  that 
portion  of  Korea  lying  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  of  latitude.  Proponents  of 
the  measure  contend  that  our  national  In- 
terests In  the  Far  East  demand  immediate 
MSlstance  to  this  peninsula  which  projects 
southward  from  the  land  mass  of  Asia  and 
which  Is  presently  divided  In  two  parts  at 
the  thlrtv-elehth  parallel,  with  the  Com- 
munists in  practical  conuol  of  the  northern 


half  of  the  country,  and  with  the  new  Re- 
public of  Korea  dominant  In  the  south. 

"As  desirable  as  are  the  alms  of  those  who 
would  furnish  economic  assLstance  In  Korea 
at  thU  time,  there  are  factors  which  Indicate 
that  such  a  program  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Korea    U   hopelessly   outflanked    by   the   ad- 
jacent land  mass  of  China,  and  the  peninsula 
has   no   connecting    link   with   any   friendly 
continental   power.     Every    ton   of   supplies 
contemplated    to    be    furnished    under    the 
terms  of  this  legislation  must  be  transported 
vast  distances,  only  to  be  put  down  In  the 
midst  of  a  complex  and  daily  shifting  Pacific 
picture,  in  which  the  rapid  and  undeterred 
spread  of  communism  Is  the  salient  feature. 
"Nor  are  there  In  Korea  the  considerations 
of   our  national  security   which   2  years  ago 
brought   the    United    States   to    the    aid    of 
Greece.      The    flanks    and    the    frontiers    of 
South  Korea  are  open  to  attack  at  any  time 
by    the    militantly    hostile    forces    of    Com- 
munUt  aggression.     Recent  disturbances  In 
widelv  separated  parts  of  South  Korea  must 
be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  Ccmmunist  in- 
filtration and  agitation.    Politloal  assassina- 
tion together  with  serious  constitutional  dif- 
ferences between  the  executivt    and  legisla- 
tive branches,  indicate  a  situation  of  internal 
turmoil   and  dissension,  which   may  be  ex- 
pected   to    increase    under   the    prodding    of 
nationalists  and  subversives. 

•Every  authority  who  has  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl  ilrs  with  re- 
spect to  the  Korean  situation  las  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  there  could  be  no  effec- 
tive defense  against  an  armed  aggression 
originating  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
country.  Nor  has  any  satisf ac  .ory  evidence 
been  produced  to  Indicate  that  a  determined 
political  attack  could  be  lorg  withstood. 
Guerrilla  activity  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  during  recent  weeks 
presages  to  manv  the  institutlDn  of  a  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  terror  not  unlike 
that  which  has  proven  so  successful  In  the 
mountains  of  northern  Greece. 

"It  was  reported  from  Seoul,  Korea,  under 
date  of  July  6  last,  that  eight  iJoviet  soldiers 
had  been  wounded  by  national  army  forces 
in  the  fighting  on  Ongjin  Peninsula.  The 
Office  of  Public  Information  stated  that  the 
Ministrv  of  National  Defense  had  •confirmed 
the  fact  that  Soviet  troops  are  taking  part 
In  the  battle  In  the  OngJin  a-ea. 

"  'It  is  rellablv  reported.'  continued  the  an- 
nouncement, -that  Soviet  troops,  attached 
to  the  North  Korea  puppet  government 
armies,  are  In  positions  of  command,  as  well 
as  acting  as  advisers. '  " 

If  this  is  the  case — and  ther;  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  report  of  the  JJouth  Korean 
Government— the  Soviet  has  actually  entered 
the  confilct  along  the  frontier  This  devel- 
opment may  well  presage  the  launching  of 
a  full-scale  mlUtarv  drive  across  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Unless  this  Nation  Is  pre- 
pared to  meet  force  with  comparable  force, 
economic  assistance  cannot  ol  Itself  Insure 
the  safety  or  the  integrity  of  South  Korea. 
To  the  contrary,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lending  of  ectnomic  assist- 
ance at  this  time  will  only  enhince  the  prize 
to  be  taken  by  force  of  arms  and  mternal 
lntrl'-:ue. 

•Our  forces,  with  the  except  on  of  an  ad- 
visory mission,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea  at  the  very  instant  when  logic 
and  common  sense  both  demanded  no  retreat 
from  the  realities  of  the  situation.  With  (Jur 
forces  on  the  scene  of  action,  there  might 
nave  been  advanced  substantial  arguments 
In  favor  of  economic  assistance,  but  without 
the  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  protect 
deliverv  of.  and  guarantee  practical  utUlza- 
tion  of"  the  great  volume  of  materiel  and  sup- 
plies. It  appears  foUy  of  the  highest  order  to 
embark  upon  the  program. 

•While  we  are  In  full  agreement  that  Korea 
Is  a  logical  showcase  for  the  ws.res  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Orient,  we  are  alsj  certain  that 


the  Soviet  Union  appreciates  this  fact  and 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  defeat  our  efforts 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  have  rendered  the 
European  recoverv  program  a  success  in  west- 
ern Europe  are  almost  totaUy  lacking  in  the 
case  of  Korea.  The  successes  of  the  western 
Eu'opean  nations  have  t>een  rendered  pos- 
sible through  a  strong  interlocking  of  na- 
tional Interests  and  economic  destinies  in 
a  wide  and  defensible  belt,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  on  the  north  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south.  There  are  no  gaps  In  the  de- 
fense waU  of  western  Europe.  In  the  Orient. 
however,  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed. 
To  expect  Korea  to  withstand  the  aggressive 
political  tactics  of  the  Sortet  in  a  surround- 
ing climate  of  rampant  communism  would  be 
to  expect  an  Uolated  and  powerless  Luxem- 
burg to  repel  the  ideology  and  the  tactics 
of  a  HiUerized  Europe. 

"One  can  Imagine  and  respect  the  Korean 
people  without  sacrificing  reason  and  logic. 
Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  constantly 
recurring  specter  of  piecemeal  and  stopgap 
legislation.  Admittedly,  this  cxDuntry  has  no 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Orient:  nor  has  any 
program  been  put  forward  which  would  tend 
io  develop  such  a  policy.  We  labor  with  the 
mountain  of  Asia  and  succeed  only  In  wing- 
ing forth  the  molehill  of  economic  aid  for 
South  Korea.  Disregarding  the  raging  tides 
which  threaten  to  wash  away  the  foundations 
of  every  constitutional  government  in  Asia, 
we  are  asked  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
construction  of  a  dike  of  sand  around  the 
southern  half  of  Korea. 

•What  Korea  requires,  what  China  requires, 
what  the  United  States  requires  U  a  state- 
ment of  policy  with  respect  to  our  iutx^ 
conduct  in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  land  mass 
of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

"Should  thU  measure  be  parsed  and  should 
the  aid  fvu-nlshed  to  Korea  prove  to  be  in 
vain,  we  shall  have  suffered  a  greater  loss  to 
national  prestige  than  the  same  dlsarter 
would  occasion  in  western  Europe.  The  pro- 
posed program  Is  a  double-bitted  ax.  and  one 
Which  mav  weU  be  turned  against  us  in  the 
Tuture.  Already,  along  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  aggression  is  speaking  with  the  too- 
iamlliar  voices  of  howitzers  and  cannon.  Our 
position  Is  untenable  and  todefenslble.  The 
House  should   be   aware   of   these   facts. 

Even  Professor  LatUmore,  certainly  no  Re- 
publican, and  equaUy  certainly  »^  unolBcUl 
••consultant"  to  the  I>P»rt°»«^»  °f^*^**f: 
scribed  the  proposal  of  the  •ISO'^J'^J^M^ 
economic  aid  to  South  Korea,  after  the  with- 
drawal  of  United  States  troops,  as  foUowa. 
m  an  article  In  the  New  York  Compass,  on 
July  17,  1949: 

•The  thing  to  do.  therefore.  Is  to  let  South 
Korea  fall,  but  not  let  It  look  as  though  we 
pushed  It.  Hence,  the  recommendation  of  a 
parting  grant  of  »150.000.000." 

No.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Demowat 
administration,  with  its  Truman,  its  John- 
son Its  Acheson.  Its  Vaughan,  Its  Pendergast 
antecedents.  Its  clowns,  court  favorltM,  Bve- 
percenter   friends:    Its   reds,   its    pinkos.   It* 
wobbly    intellectuals    and    out-cf-wwk    and 
out-of-place  college  professors,  its  crackpot 
economisu  and  Communist  feUow  travelers, 
cannot  successfully  shift  any  of  the  blame 
for  their  too-obvious  shortcfjmlnp  onto  xnt 
shoulders    of    the    Republican    Party.      For 
many,  many  years,  the  GOP  has  raised  the 
only  effective  voice  to  be  heard  In  protest  of 
the  administration -8  policy  or  total  lack  of 
policy  m  the  Far  East.     Today,  after  tiioee 
warnings   went   unheeded    and    the   pro"«*» 
unnoticed,  and  after  mllUons  upon  miUlons 
of  Asiatics  promise  lair  to  align  themselves 
with  our  enemies  and  against  the  West,  it 
would  be  out  of  character  if  the  President 
and  his  architects  of  disaster  did  not  run 
true  to  form  In  a  blg-Ue  effort  to  shift  re- 
sponsibUity  for  a  succession  of  errors  that 
no  sane  Individual  or  party  would  dare  to 
acknowledge. 
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Kor»«  Is  much  irsore  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent call*  a  pcU-e  action.  Korea  ts  a  hot 
war  that  will  likely  become  much  hotter 
before  It  ever  gtarts  to  cool.  Perhaps  you 
and  I  will  never  see  the  end  of  this  so-calied 
police  action  in  our  day.  Korea  is  a  Demo- 
crat war  •  •  •  the  third  Democrat  war 
within  the  short  space  of  little  more  than 
one  generation.  It  Is  a  war  for  which  this 
Nation  wa«  not  prepared,  and  represented, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  another  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Let  us  hope  to  heaven  that  It  wtU  not 
end  as  another  Batsan. 

Now  tliat  we  have  been  '.aunched  Into  wai 
7,000  mile*  away  from  our  shores.  It  becomei 
a  perscnai  charge  upxjn  each  o'  us.  and  th«' 
Republican  minority  in  the  Congress  ha.s 
met  the  challenge  by  giving  full  cooperatlor. 
to  the  war  effort  We  must  each  of  us  takf 
up  a  few  notches  In  our  belts'  and  put  otir 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  But  lest  the  Infan: 
war  go  through  life  under  the  stigma  of 
bastardy.  Ifs  paternity  should  be  placed  on 
record  If  we  achieve  eventual  victory  over 
the  fcrelzn  counterparts  of  our  domestic 
Alger  Hisses,  it  will  be  because  of  the  valcr 
and  ability  of  our  fighting  forces.  It  wi  1 
certainly  not  be  due  to  the  foresight  of  our 
diplomacy  or  to  our  advance  military  plan- 
ning. 

The  bitter  fact  remains  that  even  to  this 
moment  we  have  no  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Orient  The  President  s  statements  on 
Formosa  are  a  mass  of  sheer  gobbledegook. 
the  utterance  of  which  by  a  Third  Secretary 
of  Embassy  in  the  field  service  would  serve 
to  confine  the  offender  to  the  nearest  men  til 
Institution.  Certainly,  the  pronouncements 
to  this  time  have  left  tine  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  in  a  state  of  confus<'d 
bewilderment 

The  attack  en  Formosa  may  be  launched 
at  any  time.  There  la  evidence  of  large  barbie 
and  Jtink  concentrations  on  the  Chlneiie 
coast.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
every  right  t<3  know  if  we  Intend  to  resUt 
an  attack  on  this  vital  outpost  of  our  na- 
tional security  with  every  resource  at  our 
command,  or  whether  our  alleged  diplomacy 
la  going  to  dictate  abject  surrender 

If  we  do  not  intend  to  forcibly  resist  an 
attack  upon  Formosa,  the  American  people 
and  our  few  remaining  Chinese  allies  both 
have  a  right  to  know  In  spite  of  evidence 
that  the  administration  has  some  doubts 
about  the  matter,  the  fact  remam.s  that  this 
U  still  a  free  and  sovereign  nation  of  150,- 
000.000  people 

We  Republicans  will  continue  to  fight  com- 
munism whenever  and  wherever  it  appears 
We  are  no  "Johnny-Cnme-Lately"  in  thi* 
battle  Since  the  treachery  of  the  Soviet 
was  disclosed  following  Yalta.  Tehran,  and 
Potsdam  we  have  n\irtured  no  Illusions  as 
to  the  end  goals  of  the  Communists  While 
the  President  was  berating  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  its  protecution 
of  Alger  Kiss,  and  terming  the  committee 
members  '"more  un-American  than  the  per- 
»onB  being  investli^ated,"  the  Republican -con- 
trolled Eightieth  Congress  was  meeting  the 
challenge  by  drafting  and  passing  the  Mundi- 
Nlzon  Communist  Control  bill  While  the 
President  roared  "witch-hunt."  the  Republi- 
can* in  the  Congress.  a:ded  by  many  a  fair- 
minded  and  honest  Deuifx-rmt.  were  citing 
Elsler.  Josephson.  and  otherb  of  like  slimy 
Ilk  for  contempt  of  Congress  in  refusing  Uj 
disclose  the  nature  of  their  subversive  activi- 
ties. 

Only  last  week  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  had  never  supported  the 
Comm!ttee  on  Un-Ar^erican  A«*tlvltles,  and 
who  had  never  voted  one  red  cent  for  the 
continuation  of  Its  activities,  practically  fell 
over  etch  other  to  pass  ai.:aiti  the  self -same 
Mundt-Nlxon  bill,  which  had  died  prevluufly 
In  the  Senate. 

Pepublicans  were  anti-Communist  when 
It  was  ccnrldtred  antl-soclel  in  Washlngtcn 
to  »*y  anything  derot»tcfy  about  "Co-d  O'd 


Joe  Stalin."  to  quote  the  President's  own 
w<  rds.  We  Republicans  have  fought  a  con- 
tinuous and  bitter  rear-guard  action  against 
the  phlli>8ophy  that  saw  only  boyish  pranks 
In  the  theft  of  top  secret  documents  from  the 
files  of  War.  Navy,  and  State  Department's 
documents,  and  only  girlish  enthusiasm  in 
the  transfer  of  such  secrets  to  the  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  may  well  come  a  day  when  atom 
bombs  will  plunge  down  upon  our  own  cities, 
snreading  terrible  death  and  monstrous  de- 
struction. At  that  time  the  tortured,  the 
suffering,  and  the  torn  can  lay  their  agonies 
to  what  can  only  be  termed  a  disregard  for 
the  public  safety  that  has  approached  the 
criminally  negligent. 

If  these  be  harsh  words.  I  make  no  apology 
for  them.  They  are  Intended  to  be  not 
only  harsh,  but  shocking  enough  ;o  bestir 
Americans  to  their  obvious  duty  It  Is  past 
time  that  our  people  awoke  to  the  unpleas- 
ant knowledge  that  they,  together  with  the 
Poles,  the  Chinese,  the  Czechs,  and  a  dozen 
other  free  peoples,  have  been  sold  down  the 
river  to  a  Ivst  for  yniwer  and  more  piwer. 
True,  our  p<•^ple  ^ave  been  given  large  dofes 
of  the  administration's  prime  panacea,  '•Or 
TrumAn's  Security  Lozenges."  but  the  opiate 
of  "everything  for  nothing"  Is  commencing 
to  wear  off. 

We  have  frittered  away  our  national  re- 
sources and  our  great  subst.ince  in  a  never- 
ending  procession  of  economic  aid  grants, 
when  reason  and  logic  both  screamed  for 
elective  and  ul'.ra-modern  prototypes  of  air- 
craft and  tanks.  In  the  face  of  world-wide 
aggression,  we  have  attempted  to  stem  the 
roaring  tide  of  Red -Fascist  aggression  with 
garden  seed  and  tons  of  manure. 

This  country  needs  new  leadership  today 
as  it  has  never  needed  it  before.  It  needs 
leadership  In  full  accord  at  p>oiicy  level,  and 
leadership  to  whom  the  battle  agaui£t  com- 
munism L":  a  holy  crusade.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect that  type  of  dynamic  leadership  from 
a  party  uhcse  spokesmen  have  been  apolo- 
gists for  enemy  espionage  agents,  and  who 
have  made  every  effort  to  deieat  prosecution 
of  domestic  spies. 

In  AprU  1777,  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  de- 
serted his  post  and  fled  from  West  Puint  to 
t«ae  British  Fleet.  Ke  earned  with  him  Im- 
portant and  secret  papers  of  state. 

When  Gen.  George  Washington,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  Army, 
heard  of  his  defection,  he  waa  grieved^al- 
most  as  grieved  as  Dean  Acheson  must  have 
been  when  Informed  of  the  Ali^er  Hl.ss  trag- 
edy. But  Washlngtup..  unlike  Acheson.  did 
turn  his  back  on  an  old  and  trusted  friend. 
Furthermore,  he  issued  an  order  to  the  army 
that  evening — an  order  which  we  might  well 
adopt  as  our  slogan  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign.   General  Washington  said: 

"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard  to- 
night." 

Let.  us  In  this  hour  of  turmoil,  put  none 
but  tho«e  whose  records  are  clear  on  guard 
ttxlay  The  tragedy  of  Korea  Is  likely  to  be 
but  the  first  fruit  trom  the  Tree  of  a  Ijick  of 
Knowledge  inevitably,  there  will  be  other 
and  more  serious  aggressions  The  present 
administration  has  failed,  but  the  high 
principle,  the  ability  and  the  unquestioned 
loyalty  of  the  Republican  Party  are  all  at 
the  disposal  of  the  country 
,We  Republicans  must  f^ght  as  wo  have 
never  fought  before-  fight  with  the  gloves 
off  and  with  no  holrt.s  barred  This  Is  no 
hour  for  another  campaign  based  in  ll^ht, 
harmony  and  soft  words  We  must  displace 
thcee  who  have  failed — those  who  are  cor- 
rupt— those  who  corrupt  We  must  raise 
standards  of  honesty  and  f^ecency  ar(^und 
which  the  disillusioned  and  the  heartsick 
may  rally  with  faith  and  enthusiasm 

There  is  no  other  course  of  action  which 
we  can  in  good  conscience  follow  To  fall  In 
our  mlsalon  Is  to  d-'troy  forever  the  sacred 


fabric  of  the  greatest  way  of  life  ever  clevtaed 
by  human  mind.  To  succeed  Is  to  win  a 
great  victory,  not  alone  for  the  Republican 
Party,  but  for  all  honest  men  and  women  of 
good  will  everywhere. 


The  Menace  of  Orf  aniud  Crinte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TtNNESSH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  laAT^S 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ])rinteci 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  ad- 
dress en  the  subject  the  Menace  of 
Organized  Crime,  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore the  crimina]  law  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecord. 
as  follows: 

The  MrNAC*  or  OmoAnrzvD  Cniitt 

The  first  thing  I  shall  say  to  you  today  Is 
something  I  heard  Joe  Keenan,  then  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
states,  say  In   1934   in   Milwaukee: 

"Crime — as  one  writer  put  It— Is  t  ae  great 
sewer  of  society." 

Sswera  are  not  pleasant,  and— after  6 
months  of  living  it— I  can  assert  with  cor.fl- 
dence  that  crime  is  no  more  palatal>le  than 
sewers. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  addresses  Itself  pri- 
marily to  the  legal  profession.  Lawyers 
represent  and  counsel  criminals.  Lawyers 
suggest  changes  and  improvements  in  our 
laws  and  Judicial  system.  The  lawyer  und;r- 
stands  the  extent  to  which  corrective  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  within  the  limitations 
of  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  basic 
freedom. 

So,  I  am  glad  that  a  majority  of  our 
Special  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Comrierce — 
Senator  He«!3frt  OConoe,  of  Maryland.  Sen- 
ator AtExANDOi  P  WiLET,  Of  Wlscohsln.  and 
myself— are  lawyers:  and  lay  members — Sen- 
ator Lesttk  Hu?rr,  of  Wyoming,  and  Senator 
CHASLia  W  ToB«T.  of  New  Hampshire— have 
served  as  chief  executive  of  their  States. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  the  only  non-ex- 
governor  on  the  committee.) 

Too  long.  I  think  we  have  left  the  crime 
problem  to  policemen,  prosecutors  prison 
wardens,  and  social  workers  When  I  say 
"we"  I  refer  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  legal  profession  At  the  same  time, 
thoee  of  us  In  government  and  in  the  pro- 
fession must  not  seek  to  escape  our  primary 
obligation  in  this  matter  by  contending  that 
It  is  the  people  alone  who  are  responsible 
for  proper  law  enforcement 

The  public  In  general  seems  to  fall  nat- 
urally Into  several  classifications  so  far  as 
law  enforcement  is  concerned : 

1  Those  who  are  IndlfTerent. 

2  Those  who  tend  to  glorify  crime  and 
criminals. 

3  Those  who  are  hostile  to  any  govern- 
mental coercion  In  enforcement  on  the 
theon,-  that  jaersonal  freedom  Is  restricted 

4.  Those  who  hold  to  one  cure-all  for  the 
problem:   such  as  levjlslatlon  of  gambling 

5  Thore  who  make  It  their  active  civic 
resfxinslblllty  to  supj^resR  crime  and  or  cheer 
on  others  who  lead  In  the  fl^ht 

You  have  a-iked  to  consider  here  the  Men- 
ace of  Organtred  Crime.  That  subject  im- 
plies, first  that  criminal  operations  in  Atner- 
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lea  are  organized;  and,  secondiy,  tb&t  these 
activities  constitute  a  menace  to  our  way  of 
life.  Unfortunately — to  the  point  of  great 
concern — both  of  these  Implications  are  too 
true 

Since  the  middle  of  May,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman  has  been  probing  Into  the  aubject 
of  crime  in  the  Nation.  For  4  months  now 
nry  colleagues  and  I.  with  the  assistance  of 
a  capable,  trained  staff  of  investigators,  have 
been  llftlnz  the  lid  on  organized  crime  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  a  good 
many  things  about  crime.  Is  it  organized  on 
a  local  or  national  basis?  Who  are  Its  leaders 
on  whatever  scale  it  exlsu?  Is  there  a 
national  crime  syndicate,  and  If  so,  la  it 
beaded  by  a  alngle  overlord?  What  criminal 
activities  ply  across  State  lines  and  can  Con- 
gress do  anything  about  them?  What  effect 
are  criminal  operations  having  on  the  general 
public?  And  probably  most  Important  of  all, 
to  what  extent  is  crime  subverting  and  cor- 
rupting law-enforcement  and  Government 
officials? 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  correct  a  mis- 
conception which  has  existed  In  the  minds 
of  some  people  about  the  committee  s  func- 
tion. We  are  not  a  law-enforcement  au- 
thority. We  have  not  been  organized  to 
■upplant.  correct,  or  even  to  supplement  the 
reeular  Federal  law-enforcement  authorities, 
all  of  which  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  In 
their  fields.  Nor  have  we  the  authority  or 
the  personnel  to  supplement  local-enforce- 
ment officers  In  the  various  States  Operat- 
ing with  a  budget  of  $200,000  over  a  period 
of  10  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  com- 
mittee expires,  we  have  a  total  Investigative 
etafl  considerably  smaller  than  the  number 
of  men  that  regular  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities frequently  put  on  one  case.  We 
would  do  a  disservice  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  country  were  we  to  attempt  to  ferret  out 
all  crime  In  48  States. 

Those  who  look  to  our  committee  to  cure 
corruption  and  local  crime,  therefore,  have 
misconceived  our  function.  It  is  our  task  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  organized 
crLmlnais,  working  across  State  lines  and 
irtillzing  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce, have  been  able  to  thwart  the  existing 
agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  law.  We 
must  concentrate  our  efforts  on  organized. 
Interstate  crime.  Using  their  Immense  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  the  legal  advantages 
which  they  gain  from  operating  in  43  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  gangsters  have  been  able 
to  thrive  in  violation  of  the  law  and  to  cor- 
rupt many  officials  who  should  prosecute 
them  Our  committee  will  seek  to  learn 
the  facts  about  such  operations  so  that  It 
can  suggest  curative  legislation. 

In  4  months  of  Intensive  investigation  we 
have  learned  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  To  some  of  them  we  have  only 
partial  answers  But  this  much  we  can  say 
unequivocally  Crime  is  definitely  on  an 
organized  basis  In  the  United  States.  So 
widespread  are  organized  criminal  operatlor\s 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
permitted  to  continue  that  they  threaten  to 
make  a  shambles  of  law  enforcement  and  to 
create  such  a  universal  disrespect  for  law 
that  our  entire  system  ef  government  may 
be  endangered. 

Whether  there  exists  one  or  more  blg- 
tlme  criminal  pangs  operating  on  a  coun- 
try-wide basis  it  Is  too  early  in  the  Investl- 
gatl<ni  to  say  We  do  know,  however,  that 
there  ts  some  sort  of  rapprochement  t)etween 
gangs  operating  In  various  sections,  a  sort 
ef  gentlemen's  agreement  among  gangsters — 
If  gangsters  may  be  so  termed — that  one 
gang  will  not  Invade  the  territory  or  activi- 
ties of  another 

Occaaioiially  the  hoodlums  call  upon  each 
other    for    cooprratlou    In    a    venture;    they 
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sometlmec  pool  their  capital  or  manpower  or 
Influence  for  a  Joint  venttire.  They  have 
large  resotu-ces  at  their  command:  they  have 
been  able  to  capitalize  on  a  unique  situation 
to  control  the  gambling  business  of  the 
country  as  a  practical  monopoly. 

How  big  this  Industry  of  gambling  may  be 
nobody  knows  with  certainty.  But  the  low- 
est figure  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
changes  hands  each  year  through  Illegal 
pambllne  in  the  United  States  that  has  been 
given  the  committee  by  expert*  is  »15.C0C  - 
000.000 — a  billion  or  to  more  than  the  cur- 
rent year's  appropriation  for  national  de- 
fense. My  personal  opinion  Is  that  the  ac- 
tual figure  far  surpasses  this  estimate. 

V/e  have  been  asked  why  we  have  concen- 
trated on  gambling.  To  t>e  sure  there  are 
other  forms  of  organized  criminal  activity. 
The  narcotics  traffic  continues,  but  not 
nearly  on  the  scale  of  former  davs  The 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  seen  to  that.  Counterfeiters  still  make 
and  pass  bogus  currency,  bu"  only  at  the 
greatest  risk.  The  Secret  Service  hss  seen 
to  that.  Wiiite  slavery  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  tlirough  the  vigilance  of  the 
FBI. 

But  when  It  comes  to  gambling  there  is  no 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency  tmder  whose 
jurisdiction  its  suppression,  or  even  its  con- 
trol, might  come.  For  gamfcllng.  as  it  Is 
practiced  far  and  wide  In  the  United  States 
today,  is  not  a  Federal  offense.  This  Is  vm- 
dout>tedly  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  It 
has  been  chosen  by  the  present-day  racket- 
eers as  their  main  activity. 

Another  reason  for  Its  popularity  as  a 
racket  is  that  it  involves  no  merchandise 
which  has  to  be  handled  There  are  only 
two  commodities  Involved  in  gambling — 
money  and  information.  It  Is  easy  to  pats 
t)oth  of  these  when  compared  with  the  last 
big-money  racket  of  these  same  gangs — the 
Illicit  liquor  business. 

For  they  are  the  same  gangs  that  operated 
on  such  a  hlgh-handed.  even  muj-derous. 
baste  m  the  "roaring  twenties  "  There  is 
stUl  the  Costelio  mob  in  New  York,  the  Ca- 
pone  gang  in  Chicago,  the  Purple  gang  in 
Detroit :  The  names  are  the  same,  and — ^to 
the  extent  that  their  owners  have  survived 
Inter-  and  Intra -gang  feuds  and  massacres — 
the  faces  are  the  same,  too. 

From  Information  so  far  gathered.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  hardly  a  conununlty  In 
the  United  States  that  is  not  stained  with 
the  bru&h  of  gambling,  either  on  horse  rac- 
ing or  the  numbers  game.  The  gangs  have 
taken  control  of  these  two  major  gambling 
activities  ttkrough  monopolistic  distribution 
of  the  racing  wire  service.  Gambling  on  its 
present  Natlon-wlde  scale  couldn't  exist  for 
24  hours  were  it  not  for  the  racing  wire  serv- 
ice— which  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show 
the  racketeers  control. 

We  saw  this  In  Florida  when  we  Investi- 
gated the  activities  of  the  S.  h  G.  Syndicate, 
a  ix-tting  combine  of  five  individuals  who  re- 
ported to  the  Internai  Revenue  Bureau  a 
total  gross  business  of  more  than  $26,500,000 
for  1948.  When  a  Chicago  mobster,  believed 
to  ix  a  "front  ■  man  for  the  revitalized  Ca- 
pon e  gang  of  that  c;ty,  came  to  Miami  early 
In  1949  and  insisted  on  being  taken  Into  the 
combine,  the  refusal  of  S.  &  G.  to  make  him  a 
partner  was  promptly  followed  by  a  shut- 
down of  their  racing  wire  service,  which,  by 
the  way.  comes  out  of  Chicago.  Within  2 
weeks  this  fellow  was  made  a  partner,  his 
share  of  the  1949  "take"  Is  estimated  at  some- 
where near  1100,000.  And  we  know  that  S.  & 
G  Is  not  the  only — or  perhaps  the  largest — 
criminal  combine  In  Florida. 

When  It  comes  to  monopoly,  the  organized 
gangsters  of  the  United  States  could  give  wild 
cards  to  some  of  the  big  corporations  which 
have  been  the  targets  of  antitrust  action,  and 
still  win. 


This  tremendous  betting  business  cannot 
proceed  without  an  organlzatlan.  The  big 
shots  don't  come  down  to  the  street  comers 
or  the  cigar  stands  to  write  the  numbers 
or  book  the  horse  l>ets  Irom  the  general 
public.  That  phase  of  the  operation  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  small  fry  number  writes  or 
the  bocdtles. 

There  are  probably  several  htmdred  thou- 
sand persons  employed  In  these  actlTities 
across  the  country.  8.  *  G.  Syndicate  alone 
employed  some  300  bookmakers  In  Mljjnl 
Beach:  they  were  not  the  only  bookies  oper- 
ating at  that  resort,  either.  In  the  bigger 
cities,  the  number  of  writers  and  bookies 
runs  Into  the  thousands  In  each  place. 

In  eTery  State  except  Nevada.  It  Is  Illegal 
to  "make  book"  away  from  the  track  en- 
clostire.  In  27  States,  bets  are  legal  within 
the  track  limits,  but  even  in  those  States 
betting  away  from  the  track  Is  illegal. 
Nevertheless,  gambling  goes  on  everywhere. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  gam- 
bling away  from  the  track  could  continue 
only  through  the  connivance  or  negUgenoe 
of  the  law  enfcwcement  offloers  of  the  respec- 
tive communities.  When  a  law  enforcement 
officer  does  not  do  his  duty,  it  is  for  one  of 
several  reasons:  Either  he  has  been  ordered 
not  to  do  It;  or  he  has  been  paid — bribed 
Is  the  general  term  used  under  the  drciun- 
stances — ^not  to  do  It;  or  he  feels  the  tiseleaa- 
ness  of  It  all. 

Any  orders  to  a  law  caforcement  oOoer 
to  look  the  other  way  while  the  law  Is  brtng 
broken  must  come  from  his  superiors;  they 
In  turn  generally  get  their  orders  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  their  appointmrats 
and  the  trail  thus  leads  to  political  lerels. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  say  that 
corruption  of  law-enforcement  oflkcts  Is 
rampant  in  many  American  communities 
today  on  a  scale  that  makes  the  corruptloa 
ol  prohibition  days  look  like  kindergarten 
play.  I  say  fiu^her  that  In  a  number  of  com- 
munities where  organized  crime  flourtabea 
there  are  tight  alliances  between  the  rack- 
eteers and  the  politicians,  many  at  whom 
undoubtedly  cut  In  for  their  "split"  of  the 
profits  of  these  gambling  operations. 

That  is  one  of  the  menaclrig  aspects  of  this 

Nation-wide  crime  situation.  Ccnoiptlan  is 
fast  becoming  part  at  cur  everyday  pat- 
tern erf  life;  a  thing  which  50  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  moat  abhorrent  elements  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  today  rolls  ott  the  public  ccm- 
Eclence  like  water  ofl  a  dtick's  back.  We 
tolerate  it.  smile  at  it — yes.  we  have  ahaoat 
even  come  to  expect  it  of  some  of  our  police 
and  Govenunent  officials. 

Otir  comncdttee  is  not  naive  enotigh  to 
believe  that  gambling  can  be  stopped.  No 
amount  of  legislation  was  able  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  drinking  hquor  during  prohibition 
days.  Nor  Is  any  amount  of  legislation  going 
to  \x  able  to  keep  people  from  gambling:  In 
my  opinion.  So  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  and  so  long  as  son^where  there 
exists  the  possibility  cf  procuring  an  easy 
dollar,  not  through  any  work  or  effort,  but 
merely  by  wagering  on  the  fleetness  of  a 
hcrse  or  by  a  guess  on  the  odds  to  be  paid 
at  &  certain  track  on  a  certain  race;  Just  so 
long  will  some  people  find  a  way  to  gamble. 
And  if  it  Isn't  on  horse  races  or  numbers.  It 
will  be  on  something  else.  But  Intertute 
organized  gambling  which  systematically 
fleeces  people  and  especially  the  poor  people 
in  many  communities  is  a  matter  about 
which  we  must  have  great  concern.  Tals 
lE  particularly  trtie  when  organized  crime 
uses  its  great  Influence  to  corrupt  pubUc 
officials. 

We  must  find  some  means  of  stopping  this 
tide  of  corruption — and  we  must  fiJid  it 
■without  delay.  We  must  maintain  honest, 
fearless  and  incorrupt  law  enforcement  to 
make  safe  our  democracy.  Once  these  pil- 
lars of  good  government  crumble.^  no  n^an 
can  say  what  opprestion  and  evil  may  restilt. 
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The  lawyers  of  the  Nation  have  a  great 
share  of  responsibility  In  this  situation. 
Being  a  lawyer  myself.  I  l>eUeve  that  every 
man  Is  entitled  to  counsel  when  accused  of 
a  crime.  But  sadly  enough,  our  Investiga- 
tion* m  some  paru  of  the  country  show  that 
lawyers  in  some  Instances  have  gone  much 
further  than  providing  representation  to 
gambling  defendants  Shocking  as  It  may 
aecm.    we    have    found    cases    where    lawyers 

were  actually  partners  in  gambling  enter- 

We  have  found  other  Instances  where  the 
tie-In  between  certain  attorneys  and  the 
organized  gangs  were  so  close  that  when 
small-fry  associates  of  the  gang  were  ar- 
rested in  raids,  lawyers  retained  by  gang 
headquarters  appeared  on  their  behalf  with- 
out having  been  called  by  the  defendants— 
in  many  cases  without  ever  having  known 
the  defendants. 

Such  close  affiliations  between  organised 
criminals  and  lawyers  can  have  only  one 
result— to  bring  contempt  and  disrespect 
for  the  legal  profession,  which  would  hurt 
every  practicing  lawyer,  regardleaa  of  his 
clientele. 

There  Is  another  menacing  a.spect  of  this 
organized  crime  picture  that  I  want  to  ad- 
vance briefly.  The  profits  from  gambling 
are  enormous.  A  single  dice  game  at  Miami 
Beach  has  shown  as  much  as  $600,000  profit 
In  a  3-  or  4-month  season.  The  modern-day 
racketeers  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Al  Ca- 
pones  book;  they  dont  want  to  go  to  JaU 
for  Income-tax  evasion  so  they  hire  account- 
ants to  keep  their  records  and  make  out  their 
Income-tax  returns. 

Some  of  them  pay  a  lot  of  money  in  taxes. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  since  gambling  is 
virtually  an  all-cash  business,  a  good  bit  of 
the  income  still  goes  unreported  Certainly 
such  money  they  may  pay  for  protection— 
••ice."  they  call  It  In  Miami — does  not  appear 
on  their  books  for  obvious  reasons,  either 
coming  in  or  going  out.  One  reason  is  that 
the  recipient  doesn't  report  It  as  Income, 
either 

So  they  accumulate  Immense  hoards  of 
cash.  Invariably  the  first  thing  a  racketeer 
thinks  of  when  he  has  made  a  lot  of  money 
Is  to  make  himself  appear  legitimate  and 
find  a  business  that  will  serve  as  a  front. 
Consequently  you  will  find  racket  money  In 
Innumerable  apparently  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  industries. 

Hotels,  women's  clothing  manufacture, 
real  estate,  oil  wells,  laundries — all  these  and 
countless  other  business  ventures  have  been 
founded  on  capital  that  came  from  the  big 
bookmaklng  and  numbers  operations  of  the 
racket  leaders. 

To  these  businesses.  In  many  Instances, 
the  gangsters  have  brought  from  the  under- 
world their  peculiar  methods  of  competi- 
tion— Intimidation,  monopoly,  and  the  threat 
of  the  strong  arm.  It  seems  that  as  much 
as  he  may  want  to  "go  legitimate.  '  a  racket- 
eer wild  never  compete  honestly  and  fairly 
if  he  can  cut  sharp  corners. 

That's  why  a  great  deal  of  racket  money 
can  be  found  lnve.?ted  in  scarce  commodi- 
ties, so  that  the  gangsters  can  take  advant- 
age of  black  markets  with  quick  and  out- 
landish unconscionable  profits  which  again, 
largely  go  unreported  In  their  Income-tax 
returns. 

Established  modern  busineaa  takes  pride 
In  the  quality  of  Its  merchandise.  You  can 
pretty  generally  trust  the  label  on  the  mer- 
chandise you  buy  In  a  dependable  store  But 
when  you  buy  the  product  of  a  racketeer 
business — unknowingly.  In  most  ca«e»— you 
are  unwittingly  furthering  the  fortunes  of  a 
gangster  or  a  group  of  gangsters  who  would 
not  hestltate  to  skimp  on  quantity  or  quality 
any  more  than  thoy  would  hesitate  to  take 
your  money  away  from  you  with  loaded  dice. 


Profiteering  Is  demoralizing  Carried  on 
as  It  has  been  and  mlRht  be  again  by  those 
organized  gangsters,  it  could  break  and  back 
of  public  morale  in  the  days  of  dark  shadow 
predicted  for  us  In  the  not-distant  future. 
The  President  has  already  Indicated  that  he 
will  Institute  price  controls  In  our  economy 
If  the  situation  warrants;  It  Is  ImjKjrtant 
that  we  prevent  these  gangsters  from  tor- 
pedoing our  economic  ship  In  Its  home 
waters. 

As  we  said  in  our  first  Interim  report  to 
the  Senate  on  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion In  Florida,  It  is  essential  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  evil  of  organized  crime  be 
recognized.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  whether  gambling  Is  morally 
good  or  bad.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
with  the  total  effect  on  the  jjeople  of  this 
country  when  powerful  groups  of  criminals 
are  allowed  to  utilize  the  channels  of  Inter- 
state commerce  to  gain  great  power  and  a 
monopolistic  control  of  Illegal  enterprises, 
which  they  now  possess. 

We  are  especially  concerned  with  this  be- 
cause through  this  monopoly  the  gangs  are 
corrupting  and  controlling  local  government 
and  are  constantly  reaching  higher  and 
higher  in  their  level  of  control. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  be  governed  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  racketeers  and  gangsters 
any  more  than  they  want  to  be  governed  by  a 
ruthless,  cold-blooded  dictator.  By  pointing 
out  to  the  people  what  might  happen,  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the  real  menace 
of  organized  crime,  we  hope  to  break  into 
their  apparently  sympathetic  apathy  and 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  will  mak"  Impossible  the  continued 
existence  of  this  criminal  empire  In  the 
United    States. 

To  whatever  extent  you  are  willing  and 
able,  we  ask  the  legal  profession  of  these 
United  States  to  assist  our  effort. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  other 
bar  associations  can  assist  us  by  Joining  In 
our  effort  to  work  with  the  organized  bar 
on  certain  studies.  In  this  work  we  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  James  Bennett, 
Dtiector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
who  has  made  many  fine  suggestions  and 
given  unsparingly  of  his  time.  Thus  far 
the  response  from  various  bar  associations 
has  t>een  good.  We  are  anxious  to  have  your 
help  In  analyzing  both  the  substantive  and 
procedural  laws  which  should  be  changed 
or  passed  in  order  to  meet  the  menace  of 
organized  Interstate  crime.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  have  sought  and  welcome  the  sug- 
gestions and  studies  which  can  be  made  by 
committees  of  the  organized  bar. 

The  committee  also  Is  seeking  your  ad- 
vice In  Its  efforts  to  ascertain  the  sociological 
causes  and  reasons  for  the  existence  of  large- 
fcale  organized  crime  In  this  country.  In 
this  work,  too.  we  have  had  a  fine  Initial 
response  from  the  bar.  but  here  also  we  will 
welcome  every  assistance  members  of  this 
association  and  local  bar  associations  can 
give  us  In  studying  the  factors  which  have 
led  to  the  growth  of  organized  crime  In 
the  future  organized  crime  may  be  mini- 
mized If  Its  causes  are  understood. 

Finally  we  need  and  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  every  member  of  the  bar  In  the  con- 
tinuing personal  and  Individual  fight  which 
every  citizen  must  wage  agaln.st  crime.  Law- 
yers In  particular  are  equipped  to  lead  the 
battle  to  defeat  racketeers  and  gangsters. 
Public  acqule.scence  and  apathy  are  the 
gangster's  greatest  asset.  Such  apathy  must 
not  carry  Into  the  legal  profession  Itself. 
The  very  presence  of  you  gentlemen  here 
and  yotir  Interest  In  these  proceedings  Is  an 
assurance  to  me  that  you  Intend  to  carry  on 
the  fight. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  September  20  (legislative  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr  OMAKONEY.  Mr.  President. 
Mr  Lawrence  Myers,  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Western  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  at  Brookston. 
Minn.,  on  September  6,  dealing  with  the 
difficult  and  complex  problem  of  world 
sugar  supplies  and  the  relation  of  the 
Sugar  Act  to  that  problem.  The  speech 
details  in  a  very  factual  manner  the 
splendid  stabilization  results  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  Sugar  Act  and  from 
the  administration  of  that  act  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  may  be 
printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ovn  Domestic  Sugar  Products  in  the  World 
SrrriNG 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  real  pleasure  to  get  back  to  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota  and  to  participate  In  this 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association.  It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  get 
back  to  Crookston  and  see  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  24  years  since 
I  was  here  last.  However,  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  tell  you  about  the  good  hunting  and 
fishing  of  those  days. 

The  world  sugar  situation  has  tjeen  chang- 
ing so  violently  over  the  past  few  weeks  that 
It  reminds  one  of  the  Jokers  reference  to 
the  weather:  "If  you  don't  like  It.  Just  wait 
a  few  minutes." 

When  I  agreed  to  talk  on  the  subject  of 
our  domestic  sugar  prcxlucer  In  the  world 
setting.  I  expected  to  discuss  the  normal  sit- 
uation In  which  there  Is  a  world  sugar  sur- 
plus with  depressed  world  sugar  prices.  I 
intended  then  to  tell  how  the  Sugar  Act 
ctwhlons  domestic  producers  against  effects 
of  such  world  conditions.  That  was  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  a 
world  sugar  shortage  and  for  the  time  being 
Cuban  producers  can  obtain  more  for  their 
sugar  by  selling  It  In  the  world  market  than 
they  can  by  selling  It  to  the  United  States. 
The  Sugar  Branch,  while  In  the  midst  of 
winding  up  liquidations  on  what  was  to 
have  been  our  final  sugar-purchase  program, 
has  again  purchased  a  large  quantity  from 
Cuba  to  protect  this  country's  requirements 
and  to  prevent  Inflationary  prices. 

Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  the  chronic 
world  sugar  surpluses  and  the  temporary 
shortages,  such  as  we  are  now  experiencing, 
come  largely  from  the  same  fundamental 
causes.  The  world  sugar  surplus  problem 
that  Is  normally  with  us  arises  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  consumers  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  unable  to  pay  the  prices  charged 
in  their  countries  for  sugar.  Consumers  In 
the  United  States  utilize  directly  and  In 
sugar-conUUnlng  products  around  100  pounds 
of  sugar  each  per  year.  We  are  amon^  the 
largest  sugar  users  In  the  world.     Moreover. 
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our  prices  to  consumers  are  among  the  low- 
Mt  In  the  world. 

In  many  foreign  countries  excenlTe  tarifls, 
excise  taxes,  monopoly  prices,  and  other  re- 
strictions force  sugar  prices  to  levels  far  above 
those  In  the  United  States.  Consumers  In 
such  countries  frequently  tise  only  a  fraction 
of  the  sugar  used  by  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  resiUt,  there  tends  to  be  an 
unt'  rconsumptlon  of  sugar  In  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world.     Sugar  coming  from  the 

beet  fields  and  cane  fields  tends  to  be 
dammed  up  In  warehovises  Instead  of  moving 
into  consumption.  The  resxiltlng  stirplus 
can  properly  be  likened  to  the  floods  occur- 
ring here  In  the  Red  River  Valley  when  lee 
farther   north  retards  the   spring   flow. 

The  world  Eugar  surpltis  has  been  made 
worse  over  the  years  by  the  extremely  low 
wage  rates  prevailing  in  a  number  of  the 
tropical  sugarcane  growing  areas.  Prewar 
wages  In  some  cases  were  as  low  as  lo  cents 
per  day.  With  production  costs  based  on 
such  wage  rates,  low  sugar  prices  had  little 
effect  on  production. 

To  make  matters  stUl  worse,  some  coun- 
tries have  subsidized  exports.  Both  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  Important  sugar  ex- 
porters. Yet.  sugar  prices  in  those  countries 
are  kept  so  high  that  per  capita  consump- 
tion In  Czechoslovakia  is  only  about  53 
pounds  and  that  in  Poland  Is  only  40  pounds 
per  year.  High  Internal  prices  check  con- 
sumption In  those  countries  and  thereby 
leave  a  residual  supply  for  sale  in  the  export 
market  at  far  lower  world  prices. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  world's  sugar 
produced  In  the  prewar  period  wa.<:  sold  In 
the  so-called  free  world  export  market,  that 
is.  in  export  markets  In  which  the  stigar  had 
no  preferential.  In  the  prewar  period. 
world  sugar  production  amounted  to  about 
35,000,000  tons,  and  only  about  3.600.000  tons 
were  sold  In  the  world  market.  A  change  of 
1.000.000  tons  would  t)e  only  3  percent  of  the 
world  total  supply  but  It  would  exceed  35 
percent  of  the  supply  for  the  export  market. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  the  world  sugar 
supply,  therefore,  exercises  a  dominating  In- 
fluence In  establishing  prices  in  the  world 
market.  The  Importance  of  supply  changes 
is  greatly  magnified . 

If  barriers  to  trade  an(.  consumption  of 
sugar  throughout  the  world  could  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  those  in  the  United  States  so 
that  prices  to  consumers  would  be  reason- 
ably in  line  with  prices  in  the  world  mar- 
kets. It  appears  that  world  consumption 
could  be  greatly  Increased.  The  larger  sup- 
plies and  freer  flow  of  sugar  In  world  markets 
should  add  sUbllity  to  the  world  sugar  sit- 
uation. The  greater  stability  that  could  be 
achieved  in  world  markets  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  producers  as  weU  as  to  our 
consumers. 

In  an  effort  to  turn  the  world  fu?ar  econ- 
omy in  the  direction  of  freer  trade  and 
greater  consumption,  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  proposals  made  by  Cuba  for  the 
development  of  a  new  international  sugar 
agreement.  Tlie  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  this  biatter  was 
adopted  after  a  public  hearing  and  consulta- 
tions with  the  various  branches  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  and  consuming  In- 
dustries. The  International  Sugar  Council 
held  a  meeting  on  the  matter  In  London 
starting  June  26.  In  addition  to  the  official 
delegation  selected  from  among  the  various 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
there  were  present  also  a  representative  of 
domestic  beet  processors,  a  representative  of 
domestic  l)eet  growers,  a  representative  of  the 
Hawaiian  industry,  and  a  represenUUve  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  industry.  This  industry 
group  worked  in  close  coUaboration  with  the 
Government  delesatlcn  throughout  the 
meeting.  Certainly  the  representatives  of 
all  countries  attending  the  conference  found 


that   the   United   States  sugar   industry,   as 

well  as  the  United  States  Government,  wlsli 
to  develop  a  program  in  coUaboration  with, 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  to  bring 
about  a  greater  consumption  and  freer  trade 
in  sugar. 

The  conference  adopted  the  American  draft 
agreement  as  a  starting  point  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  draft.  The  confer- 
ence draft  embodies  the  various  suggestioiM 
made  by  representatives  of  the  many  coun- 
tries in  attendance.  Naturally,  no  country 
is  committed  to  adopt  any  agreement  and 
some  of  the  proposals  in  the  draft  are  mu- 
tually contradictory  and  Included  as  alter- 
native suggestions.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  problems  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  world  sugar  economy  were  considered 
and  the  present  draft  embodies  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  extent  and  manner  of  dealing 
with  them.  When  the  time  arrives  to  deal 
further  with  sugar  surpluses  the  work  done 
in  London  should  furnish  the  outline  for 
a  new  program. 

The  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea  touched 
off  a  heavy  buying  movement  in  the  United 
Btites  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  Is 
strong  evidence  that  consumer  buying  has 
subsided  In  most  sections  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
EUgar  to  protect  the  requirements  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  especially  in  the  East,  until 
new  crop  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Cuban  sugar  be- 
comes available  in  February.  To  do  this, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chased eoO.OOO  to^is  of  Cuban  sugar,  most  of 
which  It  will  make  available  to  the  domestic 
market  as  needed  during  the  remainder  of 
1950.  This  sugar  was  purchased  at  a  price 
of  5.38  cents  per  pound,  f .  a.  s.  Cuba,  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  current  price  of 
e  25  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  c.  i.  f.  New 
York.  It  is  of  significance  that  at  the  time 
negotiations  were  completed  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  this  sugar,  the  world  price  was  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  above  the  price  Cor- 
mcdity  Credit  Corporation  was  required  to 
pay.  Although  the  Sugar  Act  Is  not  designed 
to  protect  this  country  against  the  effects  of 
world  shortages,  the  fact  Is  that  domestic 
prices  remained  relatively  stable  during  the 
heavy  buying  period  while  world  prices  rose 
sharply. 

Cuba  protected  Its  long-time  market  in 
the  United  States  in  preference  to  seeking 
the  temporary  gains  of  selling  a  larger  quan- 
tity In  the  world  market  at  the  present  high 
price. 

To  satisfy  the  present  high  demand  at 
stable  prices  the  determination  of  sugar  re- 
quirements was  raised  to  8,700,000  tons. 
That  U  more  than  1,100.000  tons  above  the 
quantity  distributed  In  1949  and  it  Is  more 
than  6C0.OOO  tons  above  the  record  quantity 
distributed  In  1941,  when  a  hoarding  move- 
ment was  in  progress  for  the  entire  year. 
The  only  Cuban  sugar  available  for  meeting 
this  Increased  requirement  was  the  600,000 
tons  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  a  part  of  that  was  requu^d  for 
caTTyo\eT  and  other  purposes.  Therefore, 
400.000  tons  of  the  increased  quota  were  re- 
allocated to  domestic  areas.  In  round  fig- 
ures. Puerto  Rico  received  150,000  tons:  Ha- 
waii and  the  beet  area  each  received  100.000 
tons;  and  the  mainland  cane  area  received 
50,000  tons.  This  should  enable  these  areas 
to  market  without  restriction  during  the 
remainder  of  1950.  Incidentally,  this 
should  meet  the  problem  of  cverquota  sup- 
plies this  year  in  our  domestic  areas. 

Since  1934  when  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar 
Act  was  written,  this  country  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  protective  program  for  sugar. 
The  present  version  is  contained  in  the  Stigar 
Act  of  1948.  This  program  recognizes  the 
needs  ol  consumers  as  weU  as  those  of  pro- 
ducers.   Moreover,  It  contains  the  flexibility 


which  is  essential  in  dealing  wltli  changlnc 
domestic  and  world  oondltloiis.  Supplies  for 
the  United  Statea  come  primarUy  from  alx 
producing  areas.  Ptotir  of  these  are  domestic: 
The  beet  area,  the  mainland  cane  area.  Ha- 
waii, and  Puerto  Rico.  Cuba  and  the  PhUip- 
plnee,  of  course,  are  the  major  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  otw  market.  The  sugar  i^ograins 
since  19S4  hare  done  much  to  keep  each  of 
these  six  competing  areas  In  a  healthy,  fight- 
ing condition.  The  advantages  d  tiavlnc 
several  competing  sources  of  supply  are 
always  evident  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
stnners.  The  advantages  were  especially 
great  during  the  recent  war  period — first, 
when  supplies  from  the  PhUippines  were  cut 
off.  and  later  when  the  submarine  menace 
and  the  shortage  of  ocean  shipping  faclUUes 
restricted  shipments  from  Puerto  Rloj  and 
Cuba.  The  advantages  of  giving  eqtil table 
treatment  to  producers  is  demonstrated  at 
the  present  time  by  our  large  supplies  from 
Cuba  and  the  domestic  areas. 

The  ample  supplies  of  stigar  that  now 
prove  so  welcome  are  traceable  in  large  part 
to  the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Ac^  during 
the  past  3  years.  In  the  sprir^  of  1948  the 
price  of  refined  cane  sugar  fell  from  »8.40 
to  $7.40  per  100  pounds.  To  check  the  de- 
cline In  prices  It  was  necessary  to  reduce 
quotas  from  7,800,000  tons  to  7,200,000  tons. 
In  all  probability  prices  would  have  gone 
somewhat  lower,  temporarily,  if  quota  re- 
ductions had  not  been  made.  There  foUowed 
a  moderate  recovery  in  prices,  although  the 
price  in  June  1950  was  only  17.70  per  100 
pounds.  The  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  growers  while  prices  were  falling,  and  the 
rettirn  of  confidence  when  the  market  was 
stabilized  probably  had  more  effect  on  pro- 
duction than  the  actual  level  of  prices. 

In  1948  our  production  of  beet  sugar  fell 
to  1.300,000  tons.  This  year  It  may  exceed 
1,900,000  tons.  Production  in  the  mainland 
cane  area.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  also 
increseed  during  the  past  3  years,  although 
prices  were  probably  not  the  domlDRtlng  In- 
fluence in  those  areas.  Even  in  Cuba  the 
stability  given  the  Indtistry  under  otir  Sugar 
Act  helped  bring  about  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  1950  In  contrast  to  the  sharp  cut 
that  came  in  1949  following  the  low  prices 
of  1948. 

Certainly  the  operations  of  the  act  checked 
the  decline  In  prices  that  took  place  in  the 
first  half  of  1948.  Certainly  also  consumers 
would  have  gained  temporarily  if  that  de- 
cline had  continued.  Consvuners  wotild  be 
paying  dearly  now.  however,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  large  1950  supplies  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  price  stabilization  In  1948 
and  1949. 

In  administering  the  sugar  program,  we 
recognize  that  In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  program  of  stabilization 
for  the  protection  of  the  proper  interests  of 
both  producers  and  consumers.  The  flexi- 
bUlty  permitted  under  tbe  Stigar  Act  is  tbm 
great  advantage  this  program  provides  In 
maintaining  stability  under  greatly  changing 
conditions.  In  1948  when  consumer  demand 
fell,  supplies  made  available  under  the 
quota  system  were  reduced  from  7.800,000 
tons  to  7;200.000  tons.  ThU  year,  when  con- 
sumer demand  his  Increased  sharply,  the 
supplies  have  l>een  raised  from  7,500,000  ton* 
to  8,700.000  touB.  Such  flexibility  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  deal  with  a  widely  fluctu- 
ating demand  situation  and  undertake  to 
give  the  American  consumer  what  he  wants 
when  be  wants  it. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  domestic  producer* 
have  been  afforded  a  very  effective  protective 
system  under  which  they  can  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market  with 
confidence  that  they  wUl  be  {votected  against 
a  part  of  the  price  declines  that  frequenUy 
occtir  in  the  world  market.     Tiie  great  and 
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(rrcwlng  efficiency  of  our  cJomestlc  prcxlucers 
U  adequate  testimony  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion existing  between  the  six  major  sup- 
pliers or  the  United  States'  market.  It  Is 
casentt&l  that  producers,  both  farmers  and 
factories,  strive  for  ever-increasing  efHciency 
in  production  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast  in 
the  competitive  race  of  selling  their  orc^ucts. 
In  the  future  it  should  be  possible,  through 
cooperation  of  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  to  develop  a  freer  In- 
ternational economy  for  sugar  that  wUl 
simplify  the  problem  of  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  producers  and  consumers  In  this 
country.  WhUe  the  present  conditions  con- 
tinue in  the  world  sugar  economy,  however, 
and  while  tremendous  uncertainties  con- 
front us  In  other  respect-s.  both  our  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  need  protection  they 
are  receiving  under  the  Sugar  Act. 


New  Foreifn  Studies  Coarse  at  UniTersity 
of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOW.\ 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   have   printed   in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Regi-ster  of  Septem- 
ber 4.  1950.  entitled  "New  Foreign  Studies 
Course  at  Iowa."  along  with  a  portion  of 
a  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Presi- 
dent VirgU  M.  Hancher  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Des  Moines   Register.   September 
4.    19501 
Nrw  FoariCN  Stx;dies  Cousse  at  low.* 
We   are   glad   to   see  the   new    program   of 
foreign  studies  In  the  general  cirriculura  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  this  fall.     Our  times 
call   for   a   broader  knowledge   and   a   deeper 
understanding  of   peoples  and  lauds  which 
a    shrlnJtlng    globe    is    bring    ever    closer    to 

us  .     . 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  learn  a  country  a 
mean  annual  rainfall,  the  ratio  of  Its  Im- 
ports to  its  exports.  Its  form  of  government 
and   the   Important  events   in   Us  history. 

These  facts  are  Important,  but  to  be  really 
meaningful  they  must  be  tied  together  Into 
the  whole  that  constitutes  a  people  and  a 
nation.  We  need  to  know  the  people  as 
human  beings  with  certain  important  moti- 
vating trails  and  traditions.  We  need  to 
know  v.hat  social  forces  have  shaped  their 
hopes,  their  fears  and  their  prejudices.  We 
need  to  speak  to  them  In  their  own  language 
instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  learn  ours. 

By  regrouping  into  one  unit  Isolated 
courses  from  four  departments — geography, 
hirtory,  modern  languages,  political  science— 
the  university  hopes  to  provide  this  broader 
knowledge.  Germany  and  Austria,  France. 
Spain,  and  Russia  are  the  nations  that  wUl 

be  studied. 

The  new  studies  will  be  of  special  Interest 
to  students  who  expect  m  work  or  travel 
abroad  or  go  Into  ttovernment  service,  of 
covirse.  But  they  should  find  their  largest 
field  among  those  who  will  remain  at  home. 


to  ba  active  citlaens  In  forming  our  world 
policies. 

Describing  this  new  course.  President  Han- 
cher. Of  Iowa  University,  has  written  to  my 
office,  m  part    as  follows: 

"I  have  5  our  Inquiry  about  our  program  of 
foreign  studies  which  we  are  Initiating  at 
the  university  this  fall. 

-In  a  meeting  of  the  graduate  college  of 
August  i.  referring  to  the  critical  interna- 
Uonal  situation  I  suggested  that  the  faculty 
submit  programs  of  teaching  or  research 
Which  ml^ht  be  useful  In  connection  with 
the  present  defense  program  and  the  role 
of  our  country  as  a  leader  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

-Following  this  suggestion  a  program  of 
foreign  studies  was  organized  by  an  Informal 
committee  and  approved  by   Dean  Dewey  B. 
Stult.    of    the   college    of    liberal    art.s       The 
program  resembles  In  a  general  way  the  area 
and  language  program  of  the  ASTP  of  World 
War  II.     Our  program  differs  from  that  of 
the  ASTP  m  that  It  brings  together  a  large 
number  of  departments— geography,  history, 
modern     foreign     languages     and     political 
science — and  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
this   t>pe   of   traininsj   not  only   for   defense 
purposes   but  In   particular  to  give  students 
the  preparation  they  need  If  they  are  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  international  affairs — busi- 
ness, governmental,  professional,  and  scien- 
tific.    The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  w:th  the  geography,  the 
political    and    economic    concepts,    the    cul- 
tural traditions,  and  the  language  of  a  for- 
eign  area  to  an   extent  where  he   may   use 
his  knowledge  as  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  coun- 
try   or    as    a    business    representative. 

From  a  general  educational  viewpoint 
the  program  will  give  the  student  a  broader 
outlook  and  better  understanding  of  othet 
nations  and  enable  him  to  understand  and 
Judge  the  International  situation  in. a  more 
objective  manner." 


SpecalatioD  on  the  Commodity  Exchanges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20K  1950 

Mr,  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  part  of  the 
text  of  a  radio  interview  by  Mr.  Charles 
Collingwood  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan,  broadcast  last  Sunday 
evening,  September  17,  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  This 
portion  of  the  broadcast  refers  directly 
to  speculation  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes, a  problem  with  which  the 
Senate  attempted  to  deal  through  the 
amendment  offered  by  me  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  which  was 
eliminated  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoLLiNcwooD  Do  you  consider  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  satisfactory  from  the 
agricultural  standpoint? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  It  does  not  Include  one  necessary  tjrpe 
of    authority.    It    seems    to    be    a    very    good 


piece  of  l^'glslatlon.  We're  still  in  the  proc- 
eM  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
visions and  getting  organized  to  carry  out 
the  parts  of  the  act  for  which  the  President 
has  made  ua  responsible. 

Mr  COLLINCWOOD.  You  said  youre  organ- 
izing to  carry  out  the  AgrlciUture  Depart- 
ments responsibilities  under  this  act;  Is  that 
anything  comparable  to  setting  up  a  War 
Food  AdmlnlstraUon? 

Secretary  Brannan.  No,  nothing  like  that. 
Well  have  a  few  people  watching  the  sup- 
plies of  materials  and  facilities  needed  in 
farm  prcductlon  and  food  processing.  Well 
keep  an  eye  on  requirements  for  food  and 
other  agricultural  pnxlucts  and  make  any 
allocations  that  become  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  essential  needs  are  met,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  And  well  have  a  few 
people  keeping  up  with  the  price  picture. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGW(X>D.  When  you  said  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  failed  to  provide  one 
necessary  type  of  authority,  what  were  you 
referring  to? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  meant  authority  to 
hold  down  excessive  speculation  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges.  Wild  speculation  speeds 
up  a  boom  and  it  speeds  up  a  bust.  Its 
downright  dangerous.  In  a  few  weeks  be- 
gmnlng  with  the  Korean  outbreak,  specu- 
lators In  soybeans  had  a  field  day.  Prices 
mounted  so  that  they  could  take  profits  of 
as  much  as  270  percent  on  their  margins  or 
down  payments.  They  could  buy  soybeans 
for  20  cents  a  bushel  down  payment — less 
than  10  percent  of  the  price — and  In  Just  a 
short  time  prices  went  up  54  cents  a  bushel. 
While  housewives  were  being  shamed  for 
buying  an  extra  5  pounds  of  sugar,  a  spec- 
ulator with  »400  could  buy  a  sugar  contract 
calling  lor  future  delivery  of  112.0O0  pounds 

of  sugar— then  worth  about  $8,000. 

The  new  law  restricts  the  use  of  credit  for 
buying  homes  and  the  goods  we  all  use.  I 
dont  think  the  speculators  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  prlvUeged  class.  The  Govern- 
ment should  have  authority  to  control  the 
margins  or  down  payments  in  the  commodity 
futures  market?  just  as  we  have  other  kinds 
of  credit  control. 


American  Garrisons  Over  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  i legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The  Gar- 
risons." written  by  Vermont  Royster  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Oarrtsons 
(By    Vermont    Royster) 

A  subtle  but  significant  shift  Is  taking 
place  In  America  s  world  role,  a  shift  that 
now  In  the  midst  of  a  war  seems  like  a 
matter  of  small  moment  and  yet  one  that 
has  far-reaching  Implications  for  us  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  It  Is  an  alteration  that 
will  not  undo  itself  even  when  peace  comes 
again. 

We  are  being  transformed,  partly  by  cir- 
cumstance   and    partly    bv    design,    from    a 
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nation  that  exercises  world  power  from  a 
home  base  Into  a  nation  that  will  wield  lt« 
power  from  armed  outposts  located  not  only 
m  our  possessions  and  protectorates  but 
also  in  friendly  countries  all  over  the  world. 
This  change,  and  it  is  a  change  in  the 
kind  of  nation  we  will  henceforth  be, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  our  temporary 
armies  cf  occupation  In  Europe  and  Asia 
are  to  become  permanent  garrisons  set  in 
the  midst  of  free  peoples. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  change  be- 
cause we  have  already  become  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  Interests  In  Asia 
and  in  Euroiie  and  we  have  perforce  under- 
taken long-range  commitments  In  both 
places.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  for 
Instance,  to  move  from  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
whlc.i  pledges  us  to  defend  Europe,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  armed  force 
In  Europe  to  support  the  pledge.  It  may 
seem.  too.  nothing  new  becatise  we  have 
long  maintained  similar  outposts  In  such 
places  as  Panama  and  Guanunamo.  Cuba. 

Yet,  In  truth,  to  change  the  label  on  the 
Army  from  "occupation"  to  "garrison"  and 
to  dot  those  garrlaona  all  over  the  world 
means  that  bcth  we  and  the  world  must 
adjust  to  thousands  of  new  problems. 

The  armies  of  occupation  in  Germany 
and  Japan  have  their  problems,  but  at  least 
they  are  all-of-a-piece.  There  the  occupa- 
tion Is  the  government.  It  Is  Jiistified  to  the 
occupied  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  a 
defeated  nation,  an  understandable  if  not 
pleasant  reason.  The  cost  Is  justified  to  our- 
selves because  we  must  reorganize  the 
vanquibhed.  But  to  both  viewpoints  it  is 
temporary;  it  is  not  a  permanent  alteration 
in  the  way  of  living. 

Now  the  United  States  plans  to  negotiate 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  to  return  the 
country  t.j  the  Japanese.  But  the  Army  will 
not  leave;  It,  Is  to  remain  behind  as  &n  out- 
side force  in  but  not  of  the  country.  When 
that  happens,  the  whole  relationship  must 
alter,  not  only  the  Individual  relationship 
between  Japanese  and  United  States  soldiers 
but  the  relationship  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. And  most  Important  of  all.  the 
time  element  changes.  Neither  we  nor  the 
Japanese  can  look  forward  to  an  end  of  It. 
In  E^ircpe  we  are  not  only  going  to  put  our 
permanent  gaurlsons  Into  the  lands  of  former 
enemies;  we  wUl  place  them  In  countries 
with  which  we  have  never  been  at  war.  com- 
pletely sovereign  countries.  Unllfee  Panama 
and  Guanti^namo.  these  garrisons  will  not  be 
isolated  points  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
garrisoned  country.  They  will  be  Inter- 
mlneled.  bcth  geographically  and  politically, 
with  the  life  of  the  country  Itself. 

The  countless  personal  Irritations  th«t  will 
arise  may  be  passed  over,  not  tjecause  they 
are  unimportant  but  because  they  c.'\n  prob- 
ably be  surmounted.  Anyway,  there  are 
other,  more  Important  Implications. 

The  moment  we  set  down  a  permanent 
garrison  in.  let  us  say.  Prance,  both  we  and 
France  have  given  hostages  to  one  another. 
The  slzp  the  oreanlzatlon,  the  training  and 
supply  of  the  French  Army  would  become 
insuntly  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

We  could  not— and  would  not— avoid  In- 
terference. 

On  the  reverse  side,  the  French  could 
not— and  would  not— give  us  carte  blanche 
to  locate  our  forces  or  to  fortify  them  as  we 
see  fit  Our  garrison  commander,  too,  be- 
comes subject  to  the  ideas  and  orders  of  an 
alien,  though  friendly,  government. 

This  Is  only  part  of  It.  When  we  have  an 
American  garrison  In  France  we  are  en- 
twined with  Frances  economic  weU-belng. 
with  her  politics,  with  her  foreign  policy,  for 
these  things  all  would  affect  the  operation 
aiid  security  of  our  garrison.  To  what  goes 
on  In  France  we  are  more  than  an  Interested 
observer     We  are  then  an  anxious  party. 


In  theory  our  garrison  might  not  touch 
Prance's  sovereignty  or  restrict  ovir  own  free- 
dom of  action.  In  practice  we  could  not 
Ignore  what  France  did.  In  practice  w« 
would  not  be  free  to  follow  otir  own  policy 
within  this  sphere;  our  military  policy  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  Internal,  as  well 
as  foreign,  policies  of  France. 

The  rest  of  the  world — the  non-Karrlsoned 

part— would  also  have  to  make  adjuttments. 
To  all  of  Europe  the  United  States  would 
cease  to  be  a  country  over  the  sea  (albeit 
already  a  powerful  one)  and  become  a  coun- 
try with  fingers  permanently  stuck  In  their 
areas.  The  tinny  of  occupation  can  be  treat- 
ed as  a  passing  matter:  the  garrison  would  be 
ever-present  evidence  of  empire. 

The  garrisons  will  likewise  bring  new  tasks 
for  us  at  home.  The  armies  of  occupation 
mean  sending  men  abroad,  they  mean  heavy 
costs,  they  mean  wrestling  with  the  Internal 
problems  of  other  lands.  But  with  armies 
of  occupation  there  is  the  aim — and  the  ex- 
pectation—of  "bringing  the  boys  home"  as 
soon  as  a  certain  job  is  done.  The  garrisons 
are  something  different. 

Even  if  the  Korean  war  should  not  be 
followed  by  another  outbreak,  the  garrisons 
would  not  end  for  they  are  not  planned  as 
temporary  measures.  Once  we  undertake 
to  garrison  Europe  and  Asia,  when  do  we 
come  home? 

The  meaning  of  this.  In  its  simplest  terms. 
Is  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
very  large  armies  permanently  all  over  the 
world.  We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost 
of  them  in  manpower.  In  taxes,  in  the  will- 
ingness to  Intervene  in  domestic  aJalrs 
abroad,  and  In  the  wUUngness  to  have  our 
own  domestic  affairs  regimented  in  "peace" 
as  in  war.  And  the  outlook  for  all  this  is 
permanent— or  for  as  long  as  "permanent" 

Is  In  hlotory.  „  ,^  ^ 

Two  world  wars  have  changed  the  United 
States  from  a  continental  Island  into  a 
world  power.  But  soon  the  far-flung  garri- 
sons will  change  it  into  something  it  never 
was,  a  world-wide  empire  with  outposts  of 
power  even  in  peace  and  in  the  midst  of 
friends.  It  Is  not  an  easy  role  to  play. 
Hereafter  we  shall  have  to  live  differently  at 
home.  And  the  world  and  we  will  have  to 
learn  to  Uve  together— differently. 


mobUlze  all  our  moral  and  spiritual  resources 
for  national  defense,  United  States  Senator 
Mabtin  said  last  night  in  an  address  to  the 
PhUadelphia  chapter.  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America. 

Senator  Maitin  spoke  at  a  dmner  marking 
the  Installation  of  officers  of  the  organlia- 
tlon  held  In  the  Rite-Cariton  Hotel.  Itt 
members  are  World  War  n  widow*. 

•"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
arises  In  war  time  grows  out  of  greed  and 
selfishness,"  SenatOT  MAarrat  said.  "There 
Is  danger  to  our  country  from  the  chlseler, 
the  profiteer,  the  black-market  operator,  and 
all  others  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves  out 
of  the  blood  and  stifferlng  of  cur  fighting 
men. 

"Those  who  stoop  to  such  outrageous  prac- 
tices betray  their  country  at  a  time  when 
American  Uvea  are  being  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism. 

"We  must  fight  the  sabotage  of  the  un- 
patriotic chiselers  with  all  the  rlghteotja  In- 
fluence of  real  Amsrlcanlsm.  We  must  mo- 
bilise all  the  moral  and  eplrltual  resources  in 
complete  support  at  our  national  defense 
effort. 

"Your  cM^anlaation  was  bom  of  sacrlflce 
for  our  country  and  our  flag.  Your  mem- 
bers know  the  tragedy  of  total  war.  In  your 
hearts  there  Is  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
present  conflict  In  Korea  may  soon  be  ended 
in  victory  for  freedom  and  that  otir  beloved 
country  may  be  spared  the  terrible  horrors 
of  another  war. 

"But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  mu*t 
put  forth  every  effort  now — not  after  the 
November  election — but  now — to  place  otir 
country  In  a  state  of  toUl  preparedness. 

"This  Is  no  time  to  play  politics  with  the 
lives  of  our  boys  who  are  fighting  In  the 
mud  of  the  Korean  battlefielda. 

"This  is  no  time  to  dilly-dally  with  rising 
prices.  This  is  no  time  for  higher  profits, 
work  stoppages,  or  demands  for  increased 
wagM. 

"To  deal  effectively  with  inflation  we  must 
freeze  prices  and  wages  now— not  after  the 
November  election.  We  should  act  before  the 
damage  is  done — not  some  time  In  the  f  utura 
when  it  may  be  too  late." 


MobilizatioB    of    Moral    and    Spiritual 
Resources  for  National  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  a  statement 
prepared  by  me.  together  with  excerpts 
from  an  address  which  I  delivered  last 
night  before  the  PhUadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  on  the 
subject  of  mobilization  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  for  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATMIlfT   BT   SlNATOa   MA«TIN   OT 
PBNN8T1.VAWIA 

Home  front  support  of  otir  fighting  forces 
wUl  not  reach  Its  full  effectiveness  unless  we 


Victorj  for  Senatw  Tydmfs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxni  OI9 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNllEU  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  10  ilegiilative  day 
0/  Thursday.  July  20).19S0 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcxhid,  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Real  Victory  for  Tydings," 
published  In  the  Washington  Evemng 
Star  of  September  20.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  IUcoeb. 
as  follows: 

A   RtU.  VtCTOBT   Fo«  TTMMCa 

Senator  Ttdinos  seems  to  have  suflered  his 
worst  defeat  before  the  votes  were  counted. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  tall  tales  abcut 
what  his  brush  with  the  mighty  Senator 
McCaktht  had  done  to  him  in  Maryland  and 
how  he  was  up  against,  the  toughest  flght 
of  his  career— totigber  even  than  12  years 
ago.  when  President  Rooaevelt  tried  to 
purge  him. 
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But  when  the  votes  were  counted,  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  have  done  all  right.  For  Mary- 
land Democrats  not  only  nominated  him  for 
a  fifth  consecutive  Senate  term— a  prece- 
dent for  the  Free  State — but  by  the  size  of 
his  majority  gave  him  a  vote  of  confidence 
with  a  pat  on  the  back.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear that  he  has  much  ciuse  fcr  anxiety 
In  November  and  the  number  of  converts 
won  by  Senator  McCarthy  Is  not  staggering. 
Senator  Ttdikgs  deserved  what  he  won  and 
the  Star,  for  one.  finds  some  satisfaction  In 
the  result,  not  only  because  of  the  Senators 
personal  triumph  but  because  of  the  Im- 
plied repudiation,  in  Maryland,  of  McCarthy- 

ism. 

Governor  Lane's  victory,  after  a  particu- 
larly hard-fought  campaign,  lacks  the  sub- 
Stance  of  real  triumph  for  most  of  the  voters 
In  Maryland  preferred  his  opponent.  While 
the  unit  system  of  convention  nomination 
seems  to  put  him  In  the  clear,  he  stiU  has 
a  hard  fight  In  the  election. 

In  nearby  Montgotnery  and  Prince  Georges 
Cotmties.  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion won  without  difLculty.  But  voters  In 
both  countl:?8  should  have  something  to 
apologize  for  When  only  about  10,000  out 
of  56.000  registered  voters  In  Montgomery 
and  only  11.600  of  Prince  Georges'  48  000. 
turn  out  to  cast  their  votes — popular  govern- 
ment has  received  a  set-back,  no  matter  who 
wins. 


Wbat  Should   Be  Our   Foreign   Polky? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or   CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  discussion  on  what  should  be  our 
foreign  policy,  which  occurred  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  Saturday, 
September  9.  1950.  The  two  partici- 
pants were  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SparkmanI  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  discussion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Shoild  Bk  Ouh  Fobmgn   Policy? 

(By  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  and  Senator 

William  F.  Knowland) 

Announcth  What's  ahead  in  the  Far  Eaat? 
What  should  we  do  about  Formosa?  What 
should  be  our  foreign  policy? 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  founded  22 
years  ago  by  Theodore  Granlk  .and  dedicated 
to  the  full  and  public  discussion  of  all  sides 
of  all  Issues,  coming  to  you  from  the  NBC 
Theater  in  Washington.  D    C. 

Now  here  Is  your  moderator,  Theodore 
Ornnlk. 

Moderator  Granik  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  recently  issued  a  campalsn 
white  paper  entitled  "Background  to  Korea," 
contending  that  administration  policies  on 
China,  Korea,  and  Formosa,  had  "boom- 
eranged"  disastrously. 

In  a  20,000-word  document,  the  commit- 
tee charged,  through  quotations  from  party 
cfflceholders.  tha'  Republicans  had  not  been 
consulted  about  far-eastern   decisions. 


Last  week  came  a  restatement  and  a  clari- 
fication of  administration  foreign  policy,  in 
a  fireside  chat  by  the  President.  He  defined 
the  United  States  alms  in  these  words: 

"We  do  not  want  the  fighting  in  Korea  to 
expand    into    a   general    war.     •     •     •     We 
want   peace   and    we   shall   achieve    It.     Our 
men  are  fighting  for  peace  today  In  Korea. 
We  are  working  for  peace  constantly  In  the 
United   Nations   and   In    all    the   capitals   of 
the  world.    Our  workers,  our   farmers,  our 
businessmen,  all  our  vast  resources  are  help- 
ing now  to  create  the  strength  which  will 
make  peace  secure." 
So  spoke  the  President. 
In  view  of  every  American's  vital  Interest 
In  our  foreign  policy,  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  has  asked  two  distinguished  United 
States  Senators  to  give  us  their  views:  Sena- 
tor  WiLLUM   F.    Knowland.    Republican   of 
California,  one  of  the  Senate's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  far-eastern  problems,  and  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Sparkman.  Democrat  of  Alabama, 
who  was  recently  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Now,  Senator  Knowland,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  recommendation  by  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  that  Formosa  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  unfriendly  hands? 

Senator  Knowland    Mr.  Granlk,  I  believe 
that  the  recommendation  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  a  sound  one.     I  do  not  know  a 
single    responsible    commander,    military    or 
naval.  In  the  far  Pacific  area,  who  does  not 
recognize  that  the  falling  of  Formosa  into 
unfriendly   hands   will   pierce   the   American 
defense    position     that     runs    from    Japan 
through   Okinawa  to   the  Philippines.     And 
what  Jeopardizes  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Jeopardizes   the   defense   of   the   entire   free 
world. 
Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
unfortunate  part  about  General  MacArthur's 
statement  relating  to  Formosa  was  the  fact 
that  he  proposed  unilateral  action  Instead  of 
relating  It  to  the  United  Nations.     We  must 
never  .'orget  that  the  fighting  In  Korea  Is  be- 
ing done  under  a  directive  from  the  United 
Nations  and   Is  not  merely  a  United  States 
action.     As  quick  as  we  moved  Into  Korea, 
the   President    announced   that   he   had    In- 
structed the  Seventh  Fleet  to  neutralize  For- 
mosa to  protect  our  flank;  not  to  see  that  we 
protected   It   forever,  or  that   we  should  oc- 
cupy It,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     And  It 
seems  to  me  that  General  MacArthur  Ignored 
that  particular  part  of  our  program;  that  it 
was  a  United  Nations  action.     And,  by  the 
way.  he  Is  the  United  Nations  commander. 

Moderator  Granik  Senator  Knowland,  do 
you  think  that  unilateral  action  on  our  part 
would  break  up  solidarity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Senator  Knowland.  No;  I  do  not  think  that 
unilateral  action  on  our  part  would  break 
up  the  solidarity  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
Involved  In  a  war  in  Korea  at  the  present 
time,  that  althou^^h  It  Is  called  a  police  ac- 
tion, there  are  men  dying  as  we  are  meeting 
here  tonight.  That  Is  largely  because  the 
United  States  hr.d  not  properly  equipped  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  withstand 
the  type  of  aggression  which  came  down  from 
the  north  and  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  for  peace 
for  us  to  more  or  less  Indicate  to  Communist 
China,  which  is  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  Formosa  is  theirs  for  the  pluck- 
ing. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  Well.  I  don't  think  we 
are  Indicating  that  Formosa  Is  China's  for 
the  plucking.  I  think  our  attitude  is  that 
Formosa  is  still  a  problem  that  the  United 
Nations  must  settle,  and  that  we  must  not 


move  in  on  It  In  an  effort  by  ourselves  to 
settle  It  alone.  ^  .»,  ♦ 

Senator  Knowland.  Of  course.  I  think  that 
the  problem  that  my  friend  from   Alabama 
does  not  quite  appreciate  Is  the  fact  that  the 
legal  government  of  China,  of  the  Repub.lc 
of  China,  has  Its  temporary  capital  on  the 
island  of  Formosa  at  Taipei,  the  Republ  c  of 
China  Is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
It   18  a  permanent   member  of  the  Security 
Council   It  has  wholeheartedly  supported  ev- 
ery effort  of  the  United  States  to  withstand 
aggression    in   Korea,    and    it    was    the    f^st 
nation  outside  of  the  United  States  to  offer 
troops.     It  offered  33.000  troops,  which  were 
not  accepted,  but  that  Is  a  larger  number  of 
troops  than  offered  by  all  the  other  Unlt«d 
Nations   with   the    exception    of    the   United 
States   put   together.     And   up  to   the    very 
hour  when  we  meet,  outside  of  the  forces 
of   the  United   States    and   the   Republic   of 
Korea    there    are   only    1.500   ground   troope 
from  other  United  Nations  countries,  and  aU 
of  those  are  from  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Knowland, 
you  do  not  believe,  do  you.  that  we  should 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  troope  by  nation- 
alist China? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  would  say  that  as 
long  as  the  Republic  of  China  Is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  the  Communists 
charging  western  ImperlalUm,  one  of  the 
wavs  of  withstanding  that  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  by  Asiatic  powers  to  help  up- 
hold international  law  and  order.  I  would 
be  happy  if  India  had  offered  some  troope 
against  aggression  In  Korea.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  up  to  this  very  hour  when 
we  meet,  the  only  forces  India  has  offered 
are  some  ambulance  units.  And  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  aggressive  communism  either 
In  Asia  or  the  Middle  East  or  In  Europe  Just 
with  ambulance  units 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  certainly  agree  with 
you.  I  wish  very  much  that  India  had  of- 
fered some  troope.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
little  Thailand  offer  some  troops.  I  want 
Orientals  In.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  real 
reason  for  not  using  Chinese  troops,  and  I 
think  It  was  well  stated  at  the  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  General  MacArthur 
Is  the  one  who  sent  In  the  declination  Imme- 
diately. Because  we  must  recognize  that 
China  Is  engaged  In  a  clvU  war. 
Senator  Knowland.  So  Is  Korea. 
Senator  Sparkman.  Yes.  but  we  were 
pledged  to  support  the  South  Koreans.  IX 
we  accepted  In  the  Korean  war  the  troops 
offered  by  nationalist  China,  of  course  there 
would  be  every  excuse  for  Communist  China 
to  come  in  on  the  other  side.  And  we  know 
that  It  probably  would  have  meant  an  all- 
out  war. 

And  I  think  Senator  Knowland  will  agree 
wlih  me  that  we  are  not  ready  for  an  all-out 
war.  We  are  not  In  any  shape  today  to  fight 
an  all-out  war. 

Senator  Knowland  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  In  my  Judg- 
ment, and  I  think  It  can  be  confirmed  by 
the  facts  of  the  situation,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Forces  have  permitted  men  who  were 
fighting  In  China  Just  a  short  time  ago,  and 
other  people  who  fought  with  the  Russians 
at  Stalingrad,  to  cross  over  the  Manchurlan- 
Korean  border  and  to  reinforce  the  North 
Korean  aggressive  forces.  I  don't  think  there 
Is  anyone  In  our  own  Government  or  any- 
what  his  brush  with  the  mighty  Senator 
this  Infiltration,  Now.  It  Is  true  they  are 
not  coming  as  organized  Chinese  troope; 
but,  that  they  are  com'ng  as  Individuals, 
battle-seasoned  veterans,  to  add  to  the  prob- 
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Icm  of  our  men  In  Korea  Is.  I  t)eUeve.  with- 
out doubt,  a  fact  at  the  present  time. 
Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  Yes,  I  admit  that  that 
la  true.  We  all  know  that  It  Is  true.  Per 
our  own  satisfaction,  we  know  that  Rtusla 
has  been  giving  aid  to  the  North  Koreans. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  think  the 
Senator  from  California  would  say  that  that 
wculd  be  JtLst l flea t Ion  for  our  declaring  an 
all-out  war  against  Russia. 

Senator  Knowland.  No.  But  I  think  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  order  so  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  be  recure  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  we  must  stop  yielding  to  In- 
ternational blackmail.  Now,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communtstf  have  been  carry- 
ing on  that  type  of  International  blackmail 
for  a  long  time.  They  did  it  at  Berlin,  when 
they  put  on  the  blockade  and  made  us  have 
the  airlift.  They  have  done  It  In  this  situ- 
ation m  China.  They  have  threatened  that 
If  we  go  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
they  will  come  Into  the  war.  I  think  it  Is 
time  that  we  stopped  yielding  to  Communist 
blackmail  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  will  say  that  I  am  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  sentiment  that  we 
ought  to  maintain  a  strong  attitude  toward 
Russia.  I  think  our  moving  into  Korea,  our 
moving  Into  the  Security  Council  and  ask- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  Korea. 
w^ii  an  acUon  that  Ru»la  did  not  anticipate. 
Ssnator  Knowland.  And  I  think  It  was  an 
excellent  action,  and  I  think  all  supported 
U  on  both  sldM  of  the  aUle.  It  was  the  only 
mo\e  that  could  be  made  unless  the  United 
Nations  was  to  die  on  that  date. 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  Is  correct.  And  I 
think  perhaps  the  Korean  situation  may  have 
Rt  least  one  happy  outcome,  and  that  Is  that 
it  may  very  well  revitalize  the  United 
Nations. 

Senator  Knowland  And  it  may  also  warn 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations,  that  the  Communists' 
talk  about  peace  Is  but  a  mask  for  aggression. 
Senator  Spabkman.  Well.  I  think  we  all 
agree  wuh  that  statement.  We  all  know  that 
we   have    a   very   dif&cult   sittiation   to  deal 

with. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman. 
m::nv  pfopl*  ^^  asking  why  otir  Defense 
Establishment  was  so  unprepared  for  that 
Korean  war.  when  the  administration  spent 
seme  »50 .000 .000 .000  In  the  last  5  years. 

Senetor  Sparkman.  Yes;  that  Is  true.  A 
great  many  people  »8k  us.  I  am  B\ue  Sen- 
ator Knowland  has  had  many  inquiries,  as 
I  have  and  as  every  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  had  What  has  become  of  the 
»50  000  000.000  that  we  have  appropriated  for 
the  Armed  Forces  since  1945.  since  the  end 
of  the  war?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
biggest  blugle  part  of  that  appropriation  has 
gone  for  pav.  maintenance,  clothiiig.  sup- 
plies and  things  of  that  kind.  Another 
sizable  Item  has  gone  for  obtaining  equip- 
ment and  ordnance,  mumUonfi,  heavy  muiii- 
Uons.  When  you  break  it  down  and  see 
what  has  actually  become  of  the  money,  ycu 
wlU  realize  ih^l  not  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  has  goae  into  building  up.  making 
an  array  suonger. 

Of  course.  It  U  easy  for  us  looking  back 
upon  It  and  using  hindsight  to  say  that  we 
made  a  mistake.  We  did  make  a  mistake. 
We  should  have  spent  many  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  I  think  if  we  would 
Just.  In  all  fairness,  review  the  situation  over 
the  past  severai  years,  we  would  realize  that 
the  American  people,  the  taxpayers,  were 
calUng  upon  us  to  cut  down,  cut  down,  cut 
down.  And  when  Secretary  Johnson,  a  year 
or  so  ago.  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
cut  down  by  »1, 000,000.000.  the  appUuse 
that  went  up  from  all  over  the  country  waa 
tremendous. 


Moderator  Oranxk.  Do  you  think  It  came 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  House? 

Senator  Sfarkman.  Yes;  from  all  ot  ub, 
and  from  the  taxpayers  out  over  the  country 
generally.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  thoee 
things  In  mind  when  we  are  talking  about 
that. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  dont  quite  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Alabama  In  that  regard, 
I  think  In  the  first  place,  one  reason  the 
American  people  had  great  admiration  for 
Wln.<?ton  ChurchlU  was  that  even  during 
Britain's  darkest  hour  he  took  the  British 
people  into  his  confidence.  He  gave  them 
the  cold,  hard  facts  of  life,  whether  it  was 
good  news  or  bad  news.  He  treated  them  as 
adults,  and  they  responded  as  such. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  appropriated  money  that 
would  have  pone  a  long  ways  toward  build- 
ing a  70-gToup  Air  Force.     The  President  of 
the  United  States  froze  those  funds  and  did 
not  use  them.     The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  all  of  the  funds  asked 
by    the    Military    EstablLshment .    and    they 
could  have  had  more  at  any  time  they  re- 
quested    They    did    not    even    expend    the 
funds  which  the  Congress  had  appropriated. 
Now.  I  Just  happened  to  look  up  to  see 
what  a  bazooka  coats.     A  3  5  bazooka  cosu 
»63      You  could  have  had  a  thousand  ba- 
zookas for  $83,000.     A  thousand    more   ba- 
zookas   In   Korea   of   the   3.5   variety    at   the 
time  of  the   outln-eak   of   hostilities   might 
have  made  a  great  difference.     I  believe  that 
we  have  not  been  ',ufflciently  alert  to  recog- 
nize that  the  people  in  the  Kremlin  will  only 
be  Unpreaeed  by  a  larse  In  being  and  not  one 
on  blueprints. 
Moderator  GtANiK.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator    Spabkman.  Yes.    I    will    say    one 
word  on  that.     I  don't  differ  greatly  with  my 
friend     Bill     Knowland     In     that     state- 
ment.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  supported  the 
70-group  Air  Force  every  time  It  came  up. 
Now.  he  throws  the  blame  on  the  President. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  It  came  up  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     And  when 
It  was  voted  on  In  the  Senate,  there  were 
only  nine  Senators  that  voted  In  favor  of  a 
70-group  Air  Force.    I  was  one  of  the  nine. 

Senator  Knowland.  And  the  Senator  wlU 
recall   that   I  offered   the  amendment,   and 
the  Senator  supported  It.     But  to  give  the 
entire  story,  one  reason  why  a  great  many 
of  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  did  not 
support  the  amendment  was  because  they 
were  told  that  the  President  would  not  use 
the  funds  even  If  the  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed     So.  I  think.  In  fairness  to  some  of  the 
Senators  who  did  not  vote  with  us  on  that 
day.  that  background   must  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  to  them. 
Moderator  GR-fNXK.  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  Of  cotirsc,  that  Is  true. 
Eut  at  the  same  time,  there  had  been  very 
strong  support  for  a  70-group  Air  Force,  there 
would    have    been   greater    support    for   the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.     There  were  only  nine 
Senators  that  voted  for  It.    Tiiere  w&s  a  time 
when  Congress  had  the  right,  and  the  privi- 
lege, had  the  power  to  show  the  President 
Tfchat  the  people  of  the  country  wanted,  if 
they  wanted  that.    And  ordy  nine  voted  fci  It. 
Senator   Knowland.  Yes;    but   I   viU.  say, 
John,   that  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  confer- 
ence, funds  were  provided  for  52  groups,  de- 
spite that  Senate  action;  and  that  bill  went 
to  the  President,  the  ftmds  were  provided, 
and  the  President  froze  the  amount  and  did 
not  use  any  more  than  wotild  Uke  care  of 
48  groups. 

Senau»  Sparkman.  And  that  was  about 
the  time  that  Secretary  Johnson  was  putting 
on  his  economy  campaign  that  met  such 
widespread  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
cotmtry. 


Senator  Knowland.  Yes:  btrt  I  am  afraid 
we  cut  otrt  some  mtiscle  as  well  as  woaam 

Senator  Sparkmaw.  I  know  we  did.  But. 
Bill,  ycu  and  I  were  on  the  same  Ride.  W« 
voted  for  the  funds.  However,  a  great  many 
of  the  people  who  are  now  raising  these  cries 
are  profiting  from  hindsight  rather  than 
foresight. 

Moderator  Granik.  Gentlemen,  may  I  take 
a  question  from  the  audience? 

During  this  past  week,  the  Marine  Corpa 
League  had  an  exciting  conyentlon  in  Waah- 
Ington.  particularly  with  tbo  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

We  have  Invited  some  of  these  distin- 
guished marines  to  attend  our  program  to- 
dav.  I  see  the  commandant.  Clay  Nixon,  of 
Seattle.  In  the  audience,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  NixoM.  I  think  both  Senaton  could 
answer  this. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  feel  that — I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  Marine  Corps  League  official  on  be- 
half of  a  lot  of  marines  who  will  go  to  Imme- 
diate duty — there  should  be  a  demand  by 
the  United  Nations  for  an  atomic  Inspection 
of  Russia  as  well  as  aU  of  th*  world,  that  we 
could  avoid  the  so-called  police  action? 
Moderator  GaainK.  Senator  Kwowijure? 
Senator    Knowlawb.  Well,    of    eoune.    I 
think.   Mr.   Nixon,   that   you   can   h«Te   no 
worth-while  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  unless  you  have  full  Inspection  and 
as  you  well  know,  the  Sorlet  Union  has  re- 
fused that  type  of  inspection,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  real  control.    I  cannot  qtllU 
understand  from  your  question  whether  you 
are  proposing  that  we  should  demand  that 
they  open  their  doors  to  inapeetton  and  take 
■uch  action  as  our  national  lnt«rert«  requlrt 
If  thev  do  not  do  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  You  believe  that  we  can  avoid 
what  we  should  have  asCed  for  years  ago.  the 
matter  of  "put  up  or  shut  up"  at  thla  time? 
Senator  Knowland.  Well.  I  think  that  w« 
are  either  going  to  have  a  system  of  Inter- 
national order  or  we  are  not.  Certainly  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
time  for  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to 
establish  a  line  behind  which  they  will  no 
longer  continue  to  retreat. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Spammian? 
SenatOT  Spa«kmah.  Y«,  I  think  we  havs 
pretty  weU  establlahed  that  line,  certainly  In 
some  parts. 

Senator  Knowland.  In  Europe. 
Senator  Sparkman.  In  Europe.  I  think  w« 
have  done  it  very  well.  One  thing  that  1 
think  we  need  to  keep  In  mind  is  this:  In 
this  fight  against  Communist  aggression.  It 
Is  necessary  to  follow  somewhat  the  same 
pattern  that  we  found  It  necessary  to  foliow 
during  World  War  n.  I  know  that  the  forces 
that  were  out  in  the  Pacific  cried  fcM-  help. 
%:\  frlerd.  Bill  Knowland,  at  the  time.  In- 
sisted on  our  sending  more  help  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Instead,  we  simply  held  in  the  Pacific 
untU  we  completed  the  Job  In  Europe,  and 
then  we  turned  toward  the  Pacific.  I  think 
we  have  to  conduct  some  such  campaign  as 
that  m  this  holding  of  Communist  aggrea- 
Klon  throughout  the  world.  As  my  friend. 
Bill  Knowland.  has  said,  we  have  pretty  well 
new  drawn  the  line  in  Europe. 

Moderator  Granik.  What  do  you  think 
about  his  comment,  "put  up  or  shut  up?" 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
good  bit  of  that.  I  think  the  Korean  in- 
stance has  indicated  to  many  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  y^t  anylhiiig  and  evc^- 
thing. 

Senator  Knowland.  The  only  thing  that 
disturbes  me  is  the  current  policy  of  ap- 
peasement at  Lake  Success  and  in  V.'ashlng- 
ton  relative  to  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  the  United  Nations.  Now, 
the  proposal  is  being  made  tliat  If  that  Is 
done  it  would  give  us  anctLer  arsonist  in  the 
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town  ftre  department,  so  to  speak,  where  you 
would  have  a  Chinese  Communist  MalUc 
there  to  disturb  and  sabotage  and  obstruct 
the  activlUea  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council.  I  think  our  Government  is  very 
weak  lu  that  policy.  We  have  said  we  wonUd 
Dot  vote  for  It.  but  we  will  not  try  to  line 
op  mny  rotes,  we  will  not  utilize  our  veto. 
I  think  we  should  tike  a  firm  stand,  vole 
against  it.  line  up  against  It.  line  up  others 
to  vote  against  seating  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist, and.  If  necessary.  \ise  our  veto  as  the 
Riisslans  have  done  many  times  In  the  past. 
Moderator  GkaWIk.  Senator  Knowland.  do 
jrou  net  think  that  our  new  delegate  will 
alleviate  some  of  that  confusion? 

Senator  Kkowland.  I  certainly  hope  so. 
Knowing  what  an  able  statesman  and  an  able 
IcglaUtor  he  Is.  I  hope  he  will  bring  some 
KDM  In  that  regard  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Spakkman  Bill.  I  want  to  say  this. 
that  the  thing  you  were  talking  about  was 
talked  about  when  Dean  Acheson.  Secretary 
of  State,  returned  from  the  conference  of 
the  big  ministers  several  months  ago.  but 
1  do  not  t)eli-?ve  there  has  been  any  such 
talk  of  that  since  the  Korean  outbreak.  I 
do  not  go  along  with  you  when  you  talk 
of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  appeasement. 
I  think  we  are  through  appeasing  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  great  spirit 
present  regarding  the  sealing  of  Communist 
China,  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
seated. 

Senator  Knowt-and.  At  the  very  moment 
the  representatives  of  the  new  nation  of 
India  are  In  Pelping  assuring  Mao  Tse-tung's 
representative  that  they  will  do  everything 
that  they  can  to  line  up  votes  to  seat  Mao 
Tse-tung  5  representative  at  the  meeting 
that  wUl  be  held  In  New  York  this  very 
month.  So  I  hope  you  will  double  check 
that  question  quite  carefully. 

MoDEaATOE.  Lets  ^akp  another  question. 
There  la  another  con\ention  In  town,  the 
thirtv-second  annual  convention  of  the 
new  Beta  EpsUon  law  fraternity.  Some  of 
the  delegates  are  present.  Would  one  of  you 
gentlemen  like  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  GoLD^rac.  My  name  Is  Joseph  A.  Gold- 
berg, of  Wlnnetka.  111.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress this  question  to  Senator  Sparkman. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
army  should  stop  at  the  thirty  eighth  par- 
allel If  and  when  they  drive  the  North  Ko- 
reans  W   that    point? 

Senator  Spakkman  I  believe  that  that 
question  should  be  determined  by  the 
United  Nations.  And  again.  I  want  to  stress 
this  necessity  now.  If  we  believe  In  the 
United  Nations;  and  we  have  declared  our 
faith  In  them  when  we  put  this  problem  In 
their  lap.  and  we  are  fighting  under  the 
assumption  that  this  Is  a  United  Nations 
war— and  It  Is;  53  of  the  59  United  Nations 
have  pledged  their  support. 

Oh.  It's  true  not  many  of  the  ground 
troops  are  there  yet.  but  more  than  30.000 
have  been  pledged  and  some  of  them  are 
there  and  some  of  them  are  on  the  way 
while  others  are  coming.  I  think  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  that  has  hap- 
pened; that  Is.  that  53  out  of  59  members  of 
the  United  Nations  came  to  our  side  In  this 
fight.  Now,  it  Is  a  United  Nations  action.  I 
think  that  we  must  keep  faith  with  the 
United  Nations  and  a  decision  as  to  what 
win  happen  above  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Moderator  Granlk:  Senator  Knowland? 
Senator  Knowlano.  I  would  like  to  am- 
plify that  a  little.  Of  course.  It  is  a  United 
Nations  action  but  we  are  going  to  bav« 
some  part  in  what  that  determination  U. 
ir  we  only  go  back  to  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel and  allow  the  Communist  Government 
of  North  Korea  to  reorgan'.-w.  to  get  new 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  be 
a  continual  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.     Unless  the  world  now  cjin 


give  a  United  Nation  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  all  of  this  bloodshed  will  have  been 
In  vain  and  we  will  have  to  face  the  same 
thing  over  again.  I  think  our  policy  should 
be  clear,  we  should  take  some  leadership  In 
It.  and  It  should  be  that  these  aggresslves 
are  going  to  be  moved  out  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  If  they  want  to  go 
back  Into  Communist  China,  let  us  chase 
them  back  into  Communist  China  and  let 
them  be  there  with  the  Ideological  conditions 
that  they  apparently  want  but  let  us  not 
plague  the  free  people  of  Korea  with  this 
aggressive  force  by  merely  letting  them  again 
lake  up  their  positions  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

Moderator  GaANOt  Senator  Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.  I  would  just  UXe  to 
add  this,  that  I  still  say  that  the  ultimate 
decision  ought  to  be  left  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Naturally,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
important  part  to  play  In  making  that  deci- 
sion. I  do  say  that  whatever  we  decide  to 
do  we  ought  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
not  be  In  a  p>osltlon  to  exercise  this  aggres- 
sion any  more. 

Moderator  Granik  May  1  take  another 
question?     Co  ahead,  sir.  please 

Mr.  Matson.  My  name  Is  Earl  Matson  and 
I  am  a  delegate  from  Chicago,  111.  My  ques- 
tion Is  addressed  to  Senator  Knowi,and. 

Is  there  any  necessary  validity  in  the  opin- 
ion which  many  people  express  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  sound  foreign 
jxjllcy  is  to  have  a  sound  Internal  govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Knowland.  Well,  of  course,  I 
think  that  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy 
tie  In  very  closely  ttigether  One  of  the 
great  problems.  I  think,  thai  we  have  Is  that 
we  have  allowed  our  foreign  policy  com- 
mitments to  exceed  our  Armed  Forces  In 
being  and  that  Is  always  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  It  Is  necessary.  I  think  we 
found  from  World  Vvar  II.  not  only  to  have 
a  strong  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  but 
It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  sound  Industrial 
capacity  and  sound  economy  as  well  so  they 
all  tie  lu  very  closely  together 

Moderator  Gkanik.  Senator   Sparkman? 
Senator  Sparkman.     I  have  no  argument 
with  that.     I  certainly  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, that  they  must  develop  and  go  hand 
In  hand. 

Moderator  Granik  Gentlemen,  we  have 
Just  time  for  summaries  Senator  Know- 
LA.ND.  will  you  give  us  your  summary? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  would  say  that  I 
have  supported  our  foreign  policy  In  Europe 
because  I  thought  we  had  a  policy  that  made 
sense  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
American  Congress.  That  was  that  we  would 
help  rehabilitate  the  war-torn  world,  we 
would  help  maintain  a  free  world  of  free 
men.  I  have  differed  with  our  policy  In  the 
Far  Ea.^t  because  we  had  no  such  pwllcy 
there.  In  other  words,  we  have  closed  the 
door  to  communism  In  Europe  and  we  left 
our  door  wide  open  In  the  Pacific.  We  tried 
to  encourage  a  coalition  between  the  Chirese 
Communists  and  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  When  I  was  In  China  last 
November  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic 
said  to  me,  "Senator,  you  know  there  cannot 
be  any  real  coalition  with  a  tiger  unless  you 
are  Inside  the  tlirer."  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience with  every  country  that  has  tried 
coalition   with  communism 

I  think  that  It  Is  time  that  we  give  some 
real  support  to  the  Republic  of  China  and 
see  to  It  that  the  Island  of  Formosa  does  not 
get  Into  unfriendly  hands. 

Moderator  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Knowland. 

Senator  Sparkman,  may  we  have  your  sum- 
mary, please? 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  will  go  back  to  the 
statement  that  I  made  earlier  In  this  dis- 
cussion and  point  out  again  the  fact  that 
we  called  upon  the  United  Nations  to  aid 
In   this   Korean  situation.     As  a  matter   of 


fact.  It  was  a  problem  that  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  United  Nations.  We  should 
be  pleased  with  the  response  that  we  have 
received  from  the  United  Nations  in  this 
first  program  of  offering  armed  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression.  There  are  59  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations;  53  of  them  defi- 
nitely came  to  our  side  and  pledged  their 
support  and  several  of  them  are  sending 
armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things  that  has  happened.  I  think 
we  must  continue  to  make  It  a  United  Na- 
tions action,  and  we  must  realize  that  the 
time  Is  past  when  we,  acting  alone,  can  de- 
termine   all   of    the   foreign   policy. 

Moderator  Granik.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

You  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  on 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  speakers  have  been 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  and  Senator  William  F.  Knowland, 
Republican,  of  California. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  i  legislative  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20) .  1950 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  some  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  profound  privilege  of 
listening  to  words  of  wisdom  from  a  great 
American  at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  my 
home  city,  when  I  attended  a  dinner 
honoring  a  son  of  the  South.  That 
worthy  and  great  person  was  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Stritch.  now  of  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Stritch  made  an  address 
which  in  my  opinion  could  have  been 
made  anywhere,  whether  in  religious 
circles,  in  a  meeting  of  civic  leaders,  or 
anywhere  else.  It  was  a  patriotic  Amer- 
lean  address,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  together  with  the  intro- 
ducLory  remarks  by  Archbishop  Byrne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

His  Eminence  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  s 
Address 
Archbishop  Btrni  Right  Reverend,  Very 
Reverend.  Monselgneur.  Honorable  Ernest 
Everly,  distinguished  Senator  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  In  Washington,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  friends,  it  Is  very  gratifying 
to  me  as  your  Archbishop  to  see  the  reverent 
way  In  which  you  have  received  today 
a  Prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  moment 
he  entered  the  confines  of  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque this  afternoon,  the  greatest  honor 
has  l5een  bestowed  upon  him  by  all.  Evi- 
dences of  profound  respect,  reverence,  and 
love  and  the  presence  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  Albuquerqulans  Is  evidence  that  you 
realize  the  grandeur  of  this  occasion;  that 
you  all  realize  that  we  have  with  us  this 
evening  one  who  is  higher  than  anyone  who 
has  ever  come  among  us.  one  that  Is  closer 
to  God  and  to  the  Vicar  of  God  on  this  earth. 
His  Eminence  brings  the  Pope  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  He  is  an  extension  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  tho.se  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege,  the  sacred  privilege  of  meeting 
His  Holiness  and  recognizing  the  keenness 
of  mind  of  Pope  Plus  the  Twelfth,  the 
warmth  of  heart  that  he  has.  and  his  holi- 


ness of  life  can  see  the  counterpart  of  Pope 
Plus  the  Twelfth  in  His  Eminence  Cardlna; 
Etrltch.  Verliy  he  Is  another  Plus  the 
Twe'fth,  and  no  greater  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  him  than  that,  and  so  with  the  great- 
e»i  of  reverence  I  present  to  you  this  evening 
His  Eminence  and  ask  all  to  rise. 

Cardinal  Stfjtch.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop,  Most  Reverend  Bish- 
ops, Mr.  Senator.  Mr.  Mayor.  Monseigneurs, 
Very  Reverend  and  Bsverend  Fathers.  Sur- 
rogates, my  dear  friends  I  want  first  to  thank 
your  Archbishop  and  you  for  giving  me  thU 
visit  to  Albuquerque.  The  several  reasons 
for  my  thanks  are  going  to  appear  from  what 
I  shall  say  to  you  this  evening.  But  one 
reason  Is  personal.  It  is  very  personal.  You 
know,  some  of  the  thinking  in  everyone's  life 
goes  back  to  his  chUdhood.  Every  boy  has 
somehow  on  some  occasion  conceived  a  de- 
sire and  that  desire  h&s  lasted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  thinking  of  the  grown  man 
la  not  right  until  the  desire  Is  satisfied. 
This  visit  Battfflee  a  desire  which  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  I  was  In  the  fourth  grade  In 
elementary  school  down  South.  We  had  a 
teacher  from  New  England,  a  most  unreason- 
able person.  I  remember  we  used  to  call  her 
Mias  Prissy.  It  was  our  conviction  that  be- 
fore examinations  she  would  sit  up  all  night 
trying  to  figure  out  trick  questions.  One 
time  she  announced  an  orsd  spelling  exam- 
ination, and  we  studied  our  spelling.  When 
the  day  came  and  we  lined  up  before  her 
with  that  perfect  discipline  which  she  com- 
manded, she  looked  at  me  and  said.  •Young 
man.  spell  'Albuquerque.* "  Of  course,  I 
couldnt  spell  Albuquerque.  So  I  had  to 
write  It  100  times.  That  stuck  In  my  mem- 
ory. After  this  Incident,  every  chance  I 
got  I  tried  to  find  out  something  about  Albu- 
querque. I  read  stories  about  Albuquerque. 
Every  news  dispatch  In  which  there  was  ref- 
erence to  Albuquerque  Intrigued  me.  I 
hsve  alway«  '^:.nted  to  come  to  Albuquerque. 
Tonight  1  thank  the  Archbishop  lor  giving 
me  thlL  opportunity. 

These  days  In  New  Mexico  have  been  won- 
derful. I  have  met  with  nice  people,  very 
nice  people.  These  wonderful  days  have  led 
me  to  do  a  little  meditating.  As  I  went 
about,  your  good  people  told  me  about  what 
la  old.  They  pointed  out  to  me  the  im- 
press the  Spaniards  left  on  New  Mexico  by 
this  civilizing  hand,  how  they  imprinted  in- 
delibly some  of  their  culture  upon  this  terri- 
tory. Then  I  would  think  of  New  Mexico 
and  see  Its  people  about  me,  many  of  whom 
came  to  this  country  Just  a  few  years  ago 
from  Other  paru.  Everything  seems  so 
youthful;  the  climate,  of  course,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  that.  New  Mexico  Is  new 
and  It  Is  old.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  put 
the  new  and  the  old  together  is  one  of  the 
great  obligations  which  rests  upon  us  citi- 
zens of  thU  great  Republic  today.  Only  too 
often  we  have  forgotten  the  old.  Sometimes 
people  thought  about  the  old  without  think- 
ing about  the  new.  That  Is  a  mistake,  too. 
We  must  think  of  the  content  of  our  culture 
which  reaches  all  the  way  back  to  the  begin- 
ning cf  Christianity  and  the  bringing  of 
diristlan  teachings  to  our  Western  World. 
That  seems  to  be  our  obligation  today. 

You  know  the  old  Roman  used  to  boast 
about  being  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  rights  and  conscious  of  his  ob- 
llarations.  but  Rome  was  not  a  republic  In  the 
real  sense  I'f  the  word.  I  think  Pope  Pius 
the  Twelfth  said  that  the  most  successful 
form  of  government  for  our  times  Is  democ- 
rticy,  and  democracy  is  government  by  Indi- 
vidual cltlrens  who  assume  their  responsi- 
bility In  promoting  the  conimon  good.  He 
said  it  Ls  not  Just  a  form,  not  a  government 
In  which  there  are  Just  rr  asaen  of  people.  It 
is  a  form  of  goveriunent  In  which  the  cltliens 
ail  unite  together  to  promote  the  cconmon 
good.  That  Is  very  different  from  the  totali- 
tarian Ideology  of  government,  from  the  dlc- 
taiors   idea   of   government   In   which   some 


sort  of  supermlnd  exists  and  the  population 
Is  Just  a  mass — a  mass  having  nothing  to  dc 
In  determining  its  own  course  of  action, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  In  promoting  wha* 
the  dicUtor  decides  is  the  common  good. 

Mussolini,  In  one  of  his  aberrations,  said. 
'Xlberty  in  the  modern  state  is  freedom  tc 
obey  the  government."  A  democracy  is  a 
government  in  which  all  asstune  the  respon- 
sibility of  promoting  the  true  common  good. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  In  these  days  we 
ought  to  think  on  the  fundamentals  of  the 
period  which  we  have  reached  in  history. 
This  is  a  grave  period.  We  are  at  a  crisis 
which  is  perhaps  the  gravest  crisis  we  havfc 
ever  faced  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  otir  responsi- 
bilities, we  ought  to  think  clearly  on  the 
fundamental  t-hingm  on  wlilch  our  responsi- 
bility rests. 

W^hat  do  we  mean  when  we  Ulk  about 
American  democracy?  We  will  say  it  is  a 
government  in  which  we  have  freedoms  and 
in  which  we  also  have  obligations.  But  that 
Isn't  fundamental  enough.  The  old  Greek 
philosophers  wrote  something  about  democ- 
racy, but  their  writings  are  very  disappoint- 
ing. Aristotle's  best  idea  of  a  state  was  one 
of  slave  labor,  and  Plato  never  got  above 
this  same  idea.  In  the  Roman  Republic  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  were  slaves.  Rome 
was  not  a  real  democracy.  Why?  Because 
there  was  no  clear  cut  Idea  of  the  dignity 
and  the  inherent  rights  of  the  human  per- 
son. The  dignity  and  inherent  rights  of  the 
human  person  were  not  a  potent  social  con- 
cept until  after  the  death  of  Christ,  when 
men  stood  before  the  cross  of  Christ  who 
died  for  each  and  every  man,  died  for  each 
and  every  human  person.  That  brought 
about  two  wonderful  things,  which  only  then 
people  began  to  understand — the  sac  redness 
of  the  human  person,  the  inherent  rights  lu 
the  very  nature  of  man.  They  began  to  un- 
derstand freemen,  the  dignity  with  which 
God  has  clothed  the  htiman  person,  began  to 
talk  human  rights,  inherent  human  rights. 
How  can  there  be  any  Inherent  human 
rights  unless  there  is  an  immutable  moral 
law.  unless  in  this  moral  law  written  by 
God  every  right  has  its  roots.  Right  Isn't 
mere  conviction.  It  must  be  written  In  Im- 
mutable, eternal  law  that  individual  man  Is 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights. 

Getting  away  from  God  as  authority,  God 
as  Judge,  getting  away  from  immutablt 
rights — that  type  of  reasoning  leads  to  totall> 
tarlanlsm.  to  atrocities,  and  to  abberatlons 
When  we  be^an  to  understand  the  Chrlstlai 
gospel  from  Christ  Jesus  and  His  Father  God. 
we  learned  of  the  dignity  of  man.  To  put 
this  into  practice  in  living.  Into  social  con- 
tacts, and  Into  social  life  Is  a  hard  Job.  If 
you  have  studied  the  story  of  the  codes  of 
iaw  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  you 
will  see  how  slow  was  the  change  tcwarC 
recognizing  this  idea.  The  great  Justinian 
Code  of  Roman  Law  was  a  relic  cf  the  old 
feudal  system.  There  had  to  be  a  beginning 
of  new  spirit  different  from  what  had  exist- 
ed under  the  old  Roman  law.  The  masses 
were  serfs.  The  serfs  had  certain  rights  and 
obligations.  Slowly  the  idea  cf  serf  disap- 
peared, and  the  Idea  of  citizen  developed. 
We  believe  one  of  the  finest  developments  In 
all  western  civilization  came  about  when  we 
tried  our  first  experiments  of  democracy  here. 
Our  Government  was  established  on  a  Consti- 
tution for  free  men  on  the  premise  that  re- 
ligion, morality,  education  must  forever  be 
encouraged.  When  there  comes  a  break- 
down in  the  religion  of  the  population — re- 
ligion Is  a  permanent  thing — democracy  will 
not  endure.  We  have  held  to  our  Ideal  be- 
cause we  have  beld  to  our  religion. 

Tlmea  change,  we  pass  from  one  economic 
condition  to  another.  We  started  out  largely 
as  an  agricultural  country.  We  become  an 
Industrial  country.  These  changes  brought 
problems.     We  wrote  an  Ideal  Constitution — 


our  fundamental  doctrines.  We  have  had  a 
hard  time  trying  to  realize  that  Weal.  We 
have  realized  in  practice  that  there  have 
been  times  when  selfish  Individuals  and  per- 
sonal greed  dominated.  Many  petty  tyran- 
nies have  led  to  Injuring  the  common  good. 
There  have  been  times  when  group  interests 
have  prevented  the  richest  enjoyment  of 
native  rights  to  all  our  citizens.  We  have 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole 
we  have  held  to  our  ideal  because  we  bave 
held  to  religion. 

Today  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  great 
social  monster,  atheistic  communism.  It 
was  interesting  last  year  when  I  was  In 
Europe  to  hear  a  university  prclessor  in  re- 
ply to  my  question  about  commtmlEm  In  his 
country  say.  "You  Americans  are  still  talking 
about  the  ideology  of  communism.  We  see 
the  fact  of  communism.  We  have  stood  face 
to  face  with  It.  We  know  It  to  be  the  enemy 
of  man.  We  know  that  It  Is  the  negation 
of  everything  countless  generations  here  In 
our  Western  World  have  striven  to  build  up 
and  to  give  us.  We  know  that  it  desrades, 
ruins — we  know  that  ultlmate'.y  it  will  ruin 
every  human  thing."  But  they  are  In  our 
own  midst,  these  toyers  with  novelties,  these 
people  who  seem  to  think  you  have  the  right 
to  forget  God.  They  use  the  word  God  as 
rhetoric,  pay  public  rhetorical  tribute,  but 
they  work  on  problem*  without  any  thought 
of  God.  They  try  to  Impose  a  godless  philos- 
ophy on  the  world  while  they  talk  about 
rights  and  freedoms.  How  can  such  a 
philosophy  be  any  support  for  our  idea  of 
American  democracy.  These  people  have 
broken  down  the  Ideals  of  people.  Theae 
people  are  trying  to  destroy  our  inheritance. 
These  pjeople  boast  of  patriotism.  Many 
boast  of  being  progressive  and  original 
thinkers.  Actually  they  are  destroyers  in  our 
midst  and  do  much  less  for  us  than  those 
under  the  hammer  and  sickle  who  are  openly 
trying  to  destroy  otir  western  clvlll«.tlon. 

This  is  the  time  to  recognlise  our  responsi- 
hllities.  We  must  first  recognize  our  reepon- 
Blblllty  to  God  and  to  our  country.  We  shall 
he  true  to  our  flag  If  we  are  true  to  our  cross. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  It  seems  to 
you.  that  in  this  crisis  we  must  all  think. 
We  must  all  contribute  our  thoughts.  We 
must  allow  ourselves  to  be  heard.  We  must 
not  allow  a  form  of  totalitarianism  to  come 
Into  our  country.  Our  country  has  grown 
great  because  In  humility  we  knelt  before 
our  God  and  recognized  otir  responsibility  to 
God;  and  in  recognizing  our  responsibility  to 
God,  we  have  seen  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
the  ideal  of  real  brotherly  love,  the  idea 
which  the  pioneers  of  our  country  had  in 
their  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
human  person. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  will  tell  us  the 
day  of  the  pioneer  is  gone.     There  are  no 
more  trails  to  be  blazed,  no  more  lauds  to 
be  settled.     The  people  who  say  that  have 
forgotten  what  has  gone  into  our  inheritance. 
The  day  of  the  pioneer  will  never  be  gone 
for  us.    Maybe  there  are  no  more  virgin  for- 
ests.   Maybe  there  are  no  more  new  lands  to 
be   settled.     But    there    are    other    ways    of 
pioneering,  other  ways  in  which  we  can  be 
pioneers.      We    have    pioneered    In    building 
mass  production  by  use  of  machinery  in  our 
economy.   We  have  pioneered  In  bringing  the 
blessings  of  the  science  of  medicine  to  many 
in  our  country.    We  have  pioneered  In  mak- 
ing dry  land  fertile.     There   are   a  million 
ways  In  which  we  can  pioneer  If  we  only 
keep  the  spirit  of  our  fathers.     Remember 
as  In  the  past  we  can  face  the  future  wltlx 
security  if  we  face  the  future  with  Ideals 
which  have  been  implanted  in  us  and  im- 
planted in  our  civilization  and  keep  them 
bright  and  operative.    I  say  this  because  ws 
are  pacing  through  what  historians  will  de- 
scribe as  the  end  of  an  epoch  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  history.    In  this 
time  we  can  make  a  great  many  mistakes. 
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but  we  can  do  a  greai  many  good  things. 
The  best  thins:  we  can  do  Is  to  make  our 
oemocracy  work.  We  will  make  our  democ- 
racy work  If  all  of  u*  eet  together,  each  one 
conscioua  of  bis  rei.p>onsibllity  for  the  com- 
mon good — no  group  Interests  advanced  to 
the  detrtment  of  the  comaon  good— no  in- 
dividual advancement  oppowd  to  the  com- 
mon good.  There  are  tmaes  when  groups 
must  sacrifice  themselves,  times  when  in- 
dividuals must  sacrifice  themselves.  Our 
flr«t  resoonsibility  to  God  and  to  otir  coun- 
try is  that  we  fully  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

The  blood  of  our  boys  is  flowing  In  Korea. 
We  sent  them  there  because  we  believe  In 
human  freedom,  and  we  recognize  our  world 
responsibility.  But  we  know  the  pain  that 
Is  in  the  heart  of  all  of  tis  because  of  the 
blood  of  our  boys.  We  are  there  in  spirit 
on  the  battlefield  with  them.  We  are  willing 
to  sacrifice.  We  are  willing,  for  a  time,  to 
stand  heavy  taxation.  We  are  willing  to 
vote  controls  upon  ourselves,  if  necessary  for 
a  time.  While  we  are  wUllng  to  do  all  this 
for  our  bleeding  boys,  we  are  willing  to  do 
thU  to  keep  our  inheritance,  to  enrich  our 
Inheritance,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  experi- 
ment with  some  new  kind  of  America  that 
some  shallow  minds  are  trying  to  project. 
This  is  a  time  when  all  of  us  must  stand 
conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  God.  You 
cannot  make  a  distinction  in  that  respon- 
sibility between  your  acts  in  private  life  and 
your  acts  in  social  and  political  life.  Your 
actions  in  social  and  political  life  as  well  as 
those  of  your  private  life  must  be  guided 
by  Gods  moral  law  and  must  be  entirely  In 
conformity  with  the  sacred  thoughts  of  the 
Gospe!  of  Christ. 

Let  me  say  on  the  occasion  of  this  de- 
lightful visit  to  Albuquerque  that  we  should 
do  one  thing.  We  ought  to  relntenslfy  our 
sense  of  responsibility  as  citizens  of  this 
democracy.  We  must  be  proud  of  our  citi- 
zenship. We  must  defend  our  rights  and 
live  up  to  our  obligations.  But,  first  of  all 
we  must  forever  understand  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  wave  In  honor  and  be  a 
beacon  light  to  people  all  over  the  world  only 
as  long  as  there  falls  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  the  shadow  of  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
ThanJk  you. 


Tlie  South  Wai  Come  Altogether  Into  Its 
Own  When  Oar  Fields  Are  Green  in 
Winter.  May  Yonr  Busmest  Continne 
To  Grow  to  This  End.  I  Hope  Your 
Increased  Basinets  Will  Be  in  Clover 
Seed,  Caley  Pea  S*td,  Vetch,  DalUs 
Grass  Seed— Seed  That  WUI  Keep  Our 
Pastures  Gre«n  the  Year  Around 
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HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  KCUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday,  September  15.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama 
has  no  man  more  beloved,  nor  does 
America  have  any  citizen  more  distin- 
guished and  respected  than  is  the  good 
friend  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  older 
men  In  this  Hou^e — the  Honorable 
Donald  Comer,  president  of  the  Avon- 
dale  Cotton  Mills. 

Donald  Comer,  the  son  of  a  great 
father,  was  born  a  leader. 


His  father  was  a  leader  and  his  fath- 
er's fathers  before  him  were  distin- 
puished  leaders  of  their  fellow  men  even 
in  the  earliest  days  of  Alabama's  history. 

Hi.s  father.  B.  B.  Comer,  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  Governor  of  our 
great  SUte.  in  addition  to  having  served 
as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Donald  Comer  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Alabama  s  greatest  in- 
dustrialists, ownint;  and  operating?  as  he 
does  a  great  many  cotton  mills  through- 
out the  State  and  which  spin  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton  a 
year. 

Avondale  Mills  consumed  nearly  33 '3 
percent  of  all  the  cotton  raised  in  Ala- 
bama, or  to  state  it  in  another  way. 
Avondale  consumes  not  alone  the  276,- 

000  bales  raised  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  but  additionally  thereto,  all  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Florida.  Illinois,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Nevada. 

One  of  Alabama's  most  beloved  citi- 
zens, he  is  recognized  throughout  his 
State  as  a  leader,  the  driving  power  in 
everything  that  is  right  and  good,  and 
measures  up  to  my  concept  of  what  in 
reality  constitutes  one  of  Gods  own 
noblemen. 

I  have  known  and  I  have  worked  with 
Donald  Comer  for  more  than  40  years. 

1  know  him  as  one  who  has  more  energy, 
more  real  ability,  and  more  know-how 
of  how  to  do  things  right  than  any  man 
that  I  have  ever  known.  Like  all  true 
southerners  and  great  industrialist  that 
he  is,  Donald  Comer  knows  that  the 
only  wealth  that  annually  comes  into 
this  world  comes  either  out  of  the  sea  or 
out  of  the  soil. 

He  knows  that  the  farmers,  planters, 
miners,  and  fishermen  are  the  creators 
of  all  new  wealth.  Now.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  others  do  not  add  values  by 
diverse  processes  and  services — but  un- 
like farmers,  they  do  not  produce. 

Donald  Comer  loves  the  land  almost 
as  much  as  he  loves  his  fellow  man  and 
life  itself. 

Noted  for  his  philanthropies,  he  is  a 
banker,  educator,  soldier,  statesman, 
farmer,  and  humanitarian.  When  Don- 
ald Comer  speaks,  he  gives  emphasis 
to  the  power  of  fact.  He  states  these 
things  simply,  lucidly,  and  fairly. 

Colonel  Hanson  has  just  handed  me 
a  Ulk  made  by  Donald  Comer,  on  the 
future  of  cotton  in  the  South,  delivered 
before  the  Alabama  Seedmen's  As.socia- 
tion  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  long  and  well  beloved  friend  of 
every  cotton,  peanut  planter,  vegetable 
grower,  and  orchardist  in  all  the  cot- 
ton South  is  Col.  C.  C.  Hanson,  secre- 
tary to  the  Association  of  Southern 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  whose 
work  in  behalf  of  the  cotton  South  is 
known  to  my  every  colleague  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Comer's  talk  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  our  Southland 
and  certainly  what  he  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  born  of  a  ripened  wi-sdom 
and   a   saiiacity   and   knowledge   which 


spring  from  a  lifetime  of  effort  spent 
in  behalf  of  cotton  farmers  as  well  as 
improving  the  staple  itself. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  as  most  re- 
markable about  this  talk  was  that  it  en- 
compasses all  problems  of  our  cotton 
farmers.  Moreover,  he  has  set  down  in 
black  and  white  the  various  observa- 
tions findings,  and  suggested  solutions 
of  those  whose  interests  and  particularly 
such  of  those  whose  findings  had  been 
enriched   by   e.xperiences   like   unto   his 

own. 

He  quotes  eminent  authorities,  names 
names,  tells  of  their  accomplishments, 
their  ambitions,  their  hopes,  their  con- 
tradictions, and  their  disappointments. 

Let  me  quote  but  one  of  Donald 
Comer's  otwervations.  It  is  from  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Fr\n:es  Bolton. 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
great  State  of  Ohio.  This  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  delegation  is  her- 
self as  equally  distinguished  in  her  un- 
derstanding of  economic  trends  and  all 
of  the  humanities  as  Donald  Comer  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Comer  points  out  that  Fr.^nces 
P.  Bolton  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  dis- 
cu.ssine  her  subject.  Parity  Price  Is  an 
Economic.  Not  a ,  Political  Principle, 
spoke  in  part  as  follo^ts: 

Read  history  and  you  will  And  that  every 
human  crisis,  upheaval,  panic,  depression, 
recession,  or  what  not  that  has  ever  even 
temporarily  stopped  or  caused  market  dis- 
tress to  the  financial  structure  and  the  prog- 
ress of  our  country,  has  been  directly  traced 
to  unjust  pricing  of  agricultural  products  in 
these  United  States.  This  unjust  system  of 
pricing  decreed  that  the  annual  crop  was 
worth  no  more  per  unit  than  the  value 
placed   upon    a    needless  surplus. 

TAKE    FARM    ECONOMICS    OtTT   OF   POLmCS 

BOLTON 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  as  simple  as  I  am  mak- 
ing It  sound — for  the  moment  Is  upon  us 
when  we  must  reevaluate  existing  methods 
and  conditions.  We  must  find  ways  to  put 
these  basically  Important  matters  clearly 
into  the  field  of  sound  economic  principle, 
where  they  belong  We  must  take  them 
definitely  out  of  politics. 

If  we,  as  farmers,  seek  our  own  particular 
solutions  with  no  thought  of  America  as  a 
whole.  If  industry  or  labor  or  white-collar 
worker  looks  after  himself  only,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  In  a  dead-end  street  Instead 
of  on  that  great  road  to  freedom  upon  which 
destiny  placed  this  Nation  of  ours. 

True  as  It  Is  that  America  prospers  in 
proportion  to  prosperity  on  the  farms,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  unless  America  as  a  whole 
swings  along  with  everything  In  balance, 
with  all  the  Instruments  of  her  great  sym- 
phony of  freedom  synchronized  and  in  har- 
mony, not  only  the  people  of  America,  but 
the  people  across  the  world  will  find  them- 
selves lost  In  an  Intolerable  darkness. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  behooves  every  Ameri- 
can interested  in  the  economic  security 
of  this  great  country,  and  it  is  almost 
incumbent  up>on  every  southern  Member 
of  this  House,  to  read  the  remarkable 
paper  prepared  by  Donald  Comer,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Avondale  Mills  for 
pre.sentation  before  the  Alabama  Seed- 
men's  Association.  I  am  certain  they 
will  find  it  one  of  the  most  thought- 
provoking  documents  that  his  ever  been 
brought  to  their  attention. 
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Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ttecause  of  these  rea- 
sons that  I  am  asking  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  therein  the  address 
of  Donald  Comer  on  the  future  of  cotton 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Comers  talk  was  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Alabama 
8?edmen"8  A.ssoclation,  friends  and  honored 
guests,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today 
and  particularly  happy  to  participate  In  your 
proceedings  at  this  annual  meeting,  which 
as  are  all  of  your  annual  meetings  of  stich 
vital  Import  to  our  cotton  plapters. 

I  am.  moreover,  gratified  to  be  here  with 
you  today  In  order  to  discuss  the  question  of 
The  Future  of  Cotton  In  the  South  which, 
as  I  have  frequently  emphaslawd,  is  not  a 
southern  but  a  truly  national  problem  of 
first  magnitude. 

The  growth  of  cotton  is  indigenous  to  our 
great  Southland.  WhUe  Its  cultivation  and 
growth  is  foreign  to  all  of  the  rich  and 
luscious  soils  that  abound  In  these  United 
States  above  the  Mason-DUon  line,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  vast  acre*  in  our  Southern  States 
which  were  cultivated  to  cotton  last  year, 
next  year  can  go  into  wheat,  into  com,  pea- 
nuts, pasture,  hay,  and  other  fodder  crops 
this  year. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  however,  that 
were  we  to  make  the  change  from  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
row  and  field  crops  historically  produced  in 
the  Northern  States,  that  It  would  not  alone 
mean  more  beef.  pork,  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  more  bread  raised  at  home,  but 
that  less  would  be  purchased  from  oxir 
neighboring  States. 

My  friends,  while  It  is  true  that  down  here 
in  our  south  country  the  historic  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  is  natural  to  us  all — It  is 
equally  true  that  our  cotton  planters  today 
are  progressing  rapidly  in  the  development 
of  new  methods  of  one  kind  or  another  for 
even  more  intensive  cultivation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  harvest. 

More  than  a  mlUion  and  a  half  famUles 
are  now  altogether  dependent  on  farms  that 
grow  cotton  Mississippi  grows  cotton  in  80 
counties  cut  of  the  82  counties  in  the  State, 
and  moreover,  half  of  all  the  cash  from  farm 
receipts  In  Mississippi  are  derived  from  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  cotton. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind.  It  is  Indeed  a 
startling  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  cash 
Income  from  agricultural  crops  discloce  that 
despite  the  fact  that  cotton  in  Mississippi  is 
Its  most  valuable  farm  crop,  and  that  the 
year  1947  afforded  the  most  valuable  crop 
ever  produced  on  record,  that  it  afforded  a 
gross  receipt  of  but  a  mere  MSS  to  each  per- 
son living  on  a  Mississippi  farm. 

HTLP  otrasxLvis  bt  heu^ng  othus 
My  friends,  the  duties  of  every  one  of  us. 
whatever  our  respective  vocations,  busi- 
nesses, or  gainful  employment  might  be.  is 
first  to  achieve  success  in  making  his  own 
endeavors  fruitful  and  profitable  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  fellow  man. 

As  a  cotton  spinner  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  on  problems  directly  concerned  with 
the  immediate  success  of  Avondale  or  Cowl- 
kee  Mills.  But  I  try  to  remember  there  is 
another  way,  and  a  very  Important  one,  to 
improve  my  business,  which  Is  to  be  in- 
terested in  and  to  help  improve  the  business 
of  the  other  fellow.  II  we  could  double  the 
Income  of  one  and  a  half  milUon  cotton  farm 
famUles.  if  we  could  double  the  Income  oX 
aU  farm  families,  how  greatly  we  could  In- 
crease the  use  of  cotton  from  the  present 
25  to  50  pounds  per  person  annuaUy. 

When  I  speak  of  doubUng  the  farm  Income, 
that  does  not  mean  doubling  the  price  of 
cotton  or  whatever  else  the  farmer  raises. 

The  constant  effort  of  the  spinner  is  to 
give  to  the  customer  better  values  for  less 


money  and  at  the  same  time  wtth  better  In- 
ccRne  for  the  spinners. 
A  nosmotm  acsicuLTun  tmwts  stabls 

SCONOMT 

When  agriculttire  is  prosperotis,  the  mar- 
ket is  pwosperous;  when  agriculture  slows 
down,  unemployment  is  present  In  every 
mine,  every  mill  and  every  factory  tn  the 
land.  Statistics  show  that  our  national  busi- 
ness always  Is  approximately  7  times  our 
national  farm  Income.  Statistics  also  show 
that  our  factory  pajrrolls  equal  approximately 
oxir  farm  income.  Therefore  the  imperative 
necessity  of  establishment  and  wise  adminis- 
tration of  a  sound  and  enduring  national 
farm  program. 

CONSTANT    IMPKOVZMINT    THBOUCH    EESEABCH 

Avondale  Mills  has  given  over  $100,000  in 
the  last  few  years  of  research  institutes  and 
laboratories  In  order  that  we  might  develop 
better  and  more  attractive  uses  lor  cotton. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  mills  contribute  5 
cenU  per  bale  for  a  general  advertising  pro- 
gram for  new  and  Increased  uses  of  cotton. 
Most  of  this  money,  together  with  that 
which  comes  from  farmers,  glnners.  and  so 
forth.  Is  handled  by  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  Memphis. 

The  cotton  spinner,  together  with  the  cot- 
tonseed crtoshers  of  Alabama  and  North 
Florida,  offer  yearly  prizes  for  those  com- 
mxmltles  who  do  the  best  Job  in  improved 
quality  of  one  variety  of  cotton,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  Alabama  to  be  the  judge.  It 
has  been  my  pleastxre  to  be  present  at  the 
last  2  awards  of  these  prizss.  The  prize 
money  was  spent  for  improved  recreational 
facilit'.es  fcr  the  whole  community,  and  this 
was  as  It  should  have  been.  Every  one — 
men,  women  and  children — had  had  a  part 
in  the  effort. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  60  percent  of 
the  1949  Du  Pent  Income  was  from  products 
not  produced  20  years  ago.  Edison  turned 
the  goldenrod  into  rubber,  and  no  doubt 
we  would  be  growing  goldenrod  today  had 
not  a  cheaper  way  of  making  rubber  from  oil 
been  found  recently  In  Key  West,  Fla..  at 
the  Edison  Memorial.  I  saw  Bdlsons  old  car 
there  with  tires  made  from  goldenrod  rub- 
ber. 

FARM    CHXMXiaGT    IMPOSTAKT 

While  we  spent  $200,000,000  to  take  care 
of  the  potato  surplus,  the  Government  only 
spent  $69,000  in  search  of  new  uses  for  po- 
tatoes. Mr.  Wheeler  McMillan,  president. 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  says.  "No 
one  has  yet  quite  voiced  such  a  slogan  as 
'billions  for  subsidies,  chlckenfeed  for  re- 
search." I  shall,  however,  venture  to  pro- 
pose its  reverse  'billions  for  research  and 
eventuaUy   not  one  cent   lor  subsidy."  "' 

Partly  as  a  result  of  Congress  being  dis- 
appointed in  the  results  of  research  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  appointed  a  study 
group.  It  Is  interesting  that  Mr.  McMillan 
was  a  member  of  this  committee  and  had 
as  one  of  his  asslstanu  Mr.  John  L.  LUes. 
agricultural  economist  of  tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Atlanta.  They  have  J\ist  filed 
a  very  comprehensive  repwrt. 

COTTON    AND   COMPETmON    STNONTMOrS 

Cotton  has  many  competitors  and  certain- 
ly every  cotton  farmer  knows  that  he  cant 
Bit  down  forever  and  a  day  secure  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-pegged price.  Here  is  a  recent 
headline  in  a  trade  paper:  -'Btirlaps  Com- 
petitive Position  in  Bag  Trade  Strengthened 
by  Advance  Cost  of  Cotton."  Bag  manufac- 
tiirers  are  the  third  largest  cons\imers  of 
cotton:  automobUes  and  shirts  are  first  and 
second. 

We  have  got  to  get  entirely  away  from  60- 
cent  hoes  in  farming  and  move  up  to  $1,000 
tractors.     If  there  U  land  tnat  doesn't  per- 


mit tractor  use.  pertu^M  It  abould  be  In 
pastures  and  pine  trees. 

Tbe  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Eipiees  said:  "The 
late  Dr.  Charles  Hcrty.  ctaemurgist  wbo  orig- 
inated the  proccM.  foresaw  tlie  day  when  tbe 
pine  tree  might  succeed  cotton  as  the  South 'a 
No.  1  money  crop.  Tbe  time  has  arrived 
to  nuike  that  prophecy  come  true."' 

A  recent  news  Item  states  that  Alabama 
farmers  are  planting  Just  exactly  4S5.000 
acres  less  in  cotton  tills  year  than  they  did 
In  1M9. 

In  the  1S49  international  edition  of  the 
Cotton  Trade  Journal,  under  the  heading. 
•'A  Task  for  Research,"  I  discursed  tho  nsel 
for  more  uniform  length  of  fibers  on  eacb 
seed.  A  recent  count  showed  there  were 
1.130  fibers  on  one  cottonseed  of  the  fol- 
lowing varying  lengths:  9  fibers,  %  inch; 
9  of  »4  Inch;  9  of  H  inch;  37  of  Vi  Incii: 
119  of  H  Inch;  350  of  %  inch;  429  of  "j^  inch; 
and  168  measuring  1  IncIi. 

coTTOM  am)  taTON 

Every  Avondale  and  Cowlkee  mill  spindle 
can  spin  cut  rayon  just  as  easily  as  they 
can  cotton.  Bayon  comes  cut  to  the  de- 
sired length  and  today  we  have  customers 
rsklng  us  to  change  our  product  from  cotton 
to  rayon  because  rayon  Is  cheaper. 

The  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  ft  Railroad  Co., 
the  United  States  Steel  subsidiary  of  this 
section,  have  set  a  very  fine  example  In  this 
matter.  Years  ago  when  Mr.  Gordon  Craw- 
ford was  president  of  this  company,  he  estab- 
lished a  department  under  Dr.  M.  F.-Jadkson 
for  visiting  rural  sections  cf  Alabama  to  help 
them  standardiM  production  and  also  help 
them  to  find  markets.  I  think  their  first  m- 
terest  was  In  Johnson  grass  bay  and  cane 
Eirup. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  long  since  dead  but  thla 
program  has  continued  and  gro^n  tinder  his 
successors,  Herbert  Ryding,  Lester  Perry,  and 
now  tmder  Robert  Gregg.  Dr.  Jackson  too 
Is  dead  but  his  work,  now  In  charge  of  Leroy 
Holt  and  Luther  Fuller,  with  a  staff  of  11 
men.  has  spread  to  Include  all  Southeastern 
States  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas.  Tbla 
work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  State 
agriculttiral  departments  and  our  agrlcul- 
tu-al  colleges. 

Tou  are  in  the  seed  business.  I  doubt 
whether  cottonseed  has  ever  been  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  your  business  becatise.  as  a 
rule,  farmers  save  their  own  seed  year  after 
year,  refreshing  occasionally  with  new  strains 
from  seed  breeders. 

In  wishing  fca-  your  industry  a  continued 
growth.  I  hope  that  this  Increasing  buslncsa 
year  after  year  will  be  in  clover  seed.  Caley 
pea  seed,  vetch,  Dallis  grass  seed — seed  that 
will  keep  our  pasttires  green  the  year  around. 
May  I  also  add  bicolor  lespedeaa  to  the  Ust 
for  our  bobwhites. 

Hugh  McRae  said  "The  South  will  oosne 
Into  its  own  when  our  fields  are  green  In 
winter."  May  your  business  continue  to 
grow  and  grow  toward  this  end. 

I  would  like  to  quote  below  some  short 
extraccs  from  recent  statements  by  farm 
leaders. 

C01CMIS6I0KSB    M 'DONALD    rO«    OOMaRlC 

kLLcmmrt 
Qmunissloner  of  Agrlculttire  J.  1.  Mc- 
Donald, of  Texas,  continues  to  think  a  do- 
mestic-allotment arrangement  will  solve  the 
cotton  problem.  He  also  says:  "During  the 
past  15  years  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ecccted  national  farm  legislation 
and  appropriated  billions  at  dollars  to  stabi- 
lize agriculture.  Nevertheless,  today  the 
Government  has  billions  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  tied  up  in  surplus  farm  commodities 
and  American  farmers  are  confronted  with 
production  restrictions  or  Government  regi- 
mentation which  encourage  foreign  produc- 
tion and  the  surrender  of  foreign  markets 
for  our  crops  g-.cwn  In  escecs  of  Americia 
needs." 
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Hor  cyie<ier  C  Davis,  proficient  of  th«  Fed- 
e'\.  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  ftrst 
preiUier.:  cl  the  AAA.  speaking  before  the 
T«*Utb  Annuai  NaUonal  Farm  Institute.  EJea 
Uotam.  Iow».  February  17.  1950.  said:  -For 
Id  not  gun  tbmt  we've  learned  anything 
Iron  IS  jmn  at  farm  progress 

CHtSiM   MITB    BTIS    PVSCX   nZtNC    BT    LAW 

•  From  the  Asrtcultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1M3  to  DOW.  emphasis  has  steadily  shifted  lo 
price  fixing  by  Uw.  I  think  that  is  leading  us 
dowa  the  mrong  track. 

"Oovemment  price  supports  £.nd  high  level 
Coverninent  loans  can  help  cushion  the 
ifcoci  but  they  cannot  and  should  not  bs 
expected  to  avert  the  adjustments  that  need 
to  be  made.  We  are  living  In  a  fools  para- 
dlM  if  we  think  otherwise.  A  system  of 
rigid.  IcgiBUted  price  supports  extended  In- 
definitely  Into  the  future  and  at  levels  high- 
er than  the  over-all  supply-demand  situa- 
tion will  support,  will  have  extremely  iinde- 
alr&ble  ccnsequences.  including  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  fanners  themselves." 

ItSO    XCOKOMIC    PSACZ    rOt-LOWTD    BT     1952 
KX.UJ.VCHE5    SIU-T — DAVIS 

"It  does  no  good  to  lull  us  to  sleep  in  1950 
If  in  so  doing  you  insure  we  will  have  some- 
thing worse  than  a  headache  when  we  waSe 
up  in  l»o2.  ca-  1953.  cr  1954. 

•Next.  I  have  the  feeling  that  cvirrenl  pro- 
grams of  higher  prices  and  Income  supports 
tend  to  freeze  production  patterns,  to  de- 
emphaslze  adjustment  as  a  goal  of  agricul- 
tural policy. 

"By  midsummer  this  year  we  will  have  dou- 
bled the  Nations  population  In  5D  years— 
from  78.000.000  In  1900  to  152.000.000  We 
may  be  coming  In  sight  of  the  time  when 
rising  living  standards  combined  with  i>opu- 
latlon  growth  will  put  pressure  on  our  ability 
to  expand  and  maintain  the  needed  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  meat.  I  believe  present 
farm  programs  fall  short  In  encouragement 
to  shifts  that  need  to  be  made  in  land  use 
to  fit  the  demand  pattern  of  tomorrow. 

•Adjustments  are  still  ahead  of  us  and 
they  will  be  particularly  severe  in  the  wheat 
and  cotton  areas.  They  will  face  us  as  soon 
as  we  quit  sending  out  the  dollars  for  which 
to  pay  for  our  exports.  Our  postwar  farm 
programs  cLo  not  recognize  this  fact  right 
down  to  and  including  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949." 

CUAaAWTTED    P«ICX    SUPPOrTS   waoNG DAVIS 

'•I  do  not  aj?ree  with  the  idea  that  Govern- 
ment can  or  should  guarantee  price  supports 
fixed  at  a  level  that  will  yield  farmers  in  the 
a^i?regaie  a  cash  lnc<.)me  from  marketings 
equal  In  purchasing  power  to  the  averags 
cash  income  from  marketings  in  the  decade 
1938-48.  and  year  by  year  thereafter  main- 
tain a  level  equal  to  the  average  of  the  ftrst  10 
of  the  12  ^receding  years.  It  Just  can  t  be 
done,  and  that  promise,  along  with  the  Im- 
.  plied  promise  of  low-priced  food  for  con- 
suriers.  is  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the 
Brarnan   plan." 

EOOa.  StTBSIDIES    SHOULD    BK    SCaAFPXD DAVIS 

•I  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  general  food  sub- 
sidies during  the  war.  and  I  like  them  less 
now  There's  no  good  reason  why  nonagrl- 
cultural  workers  can't  and  abouldn^t  produce 
enough  goods  and  services  to  pay  for  agri- 
culture's production  without  help  from  the 
Treasury. 

•If  labor  leader*  will  make  their  followers 
realize  that  in  the  long  run  higher  wages 
depend  on  li.creased  production.  Without 
It  the  wage  increases  are  not  real — and  if 
management  will  deliver  lower  prices  as  vol- 
ume grows,  and  will  share  fairly  with  labor 
and  consumer  the  benefits  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity, etc  " 

TXAMWOKK    IM    ATTAINING    KICK    LSVXLS    Of 

paoDvcTioN  mBaa»— DAVIS 
•TTiese  are  stubborn  'ifs.'  but  they  are  very 
lmt>crtjmt       Periiaps    yuu    say    there     l»n  t 


nvuch  sgrlculture  can  do  about  these  things. 
Perhape  you  think  tiiat  kind  of  talk  doean  t 
fit  a  farm  Institute.  But  1  tell  you  these 
Issues  are  fundamental  to  farm  welfare. 
Many  farm,  business,  and  labor  leaders  have 
seen  clearly  the  p>oUcy  we  must  follow  if  our 
economy  Is  to  function.  Teamwork  In  at- 
taining and  holding  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tion Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  the  full 
economic   life  required  of  this  Nation. '• 

CONCSXSSWOMAM   BOLTON  S   FABM    SPIECH   Crm> 

In  an  address  by  Hon.  Fbancks  P.  Boltdn. 
M.  C  .  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Olilo 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
November  19.  1949.  on  the  subject  Parity 
Price  la  an  Economic.  Not  a  Political  Prin- 
ciple, she  says; 

■•R«ad  history  and  you  will  find  that  every 
human  crisis,  vpheaval.  panic,  depression, 
receisicn.  or  what  not  that  hM  ever  e^ea 
temporarily  stopped  or  caused  market  dis- 
tress to  the  financial  structure  and  the 
progrers  of  our  country,  has  bsen  directly 
traced  to  unjust  pricing  of  agricultural 
products  in  these  United  States  This  unjust 
system  of  pricing  decreed  that  the  annual 
crop  was  worth  no  more  per  unit  than  the 
value  placed  upon  a  needless  surplus. 

TAK£    r.\RM    ECONOMICS    OtJT    OF    POUTICS — 
B01.T0N 

•It  Is  not.  perhape.  as  simple  as  I  am 
making  It  sound — for  the  moment  is  upon 
us  when  we  must  reevaluate  existing  meth- 
ods and  conditions.  We  must  find  ways  to 
put  these  basically  Important  matters  clearly 
Into  the  field  of  sound,  economic  principle, 
where  they  belong.  We  must  take  them 
definitely  out  of  politics 

If  we.  as  farmers,  seek  our  own  particular 
solutions  with  no  thought  of  America  as  a 
whole.  11  industry  or  labor  cr  white-collar 
worker  locks  after  h  mself  only,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  dead-end  street  Instead  of  on 
that  great  road  to  freedom  upon  which  des- 
tiny placed  this  Nation  of  ours. 

•True  ts  it  is  that  America  prospers  In 
proportion  ♦o  prosperity  on  the  farms.  It  Is 
no  less  true  that  unless  America  as  a  whole 
swings  along  with  everything  In  balance, 
with  all  the  Instruments  of  her  great  sym- 
phony of  freedom  synchronizjd  and  in  har- 
mony, not  only  the  people  of  America,  but 
the  people  across  the  world,  will  find  them- 
selves lest  m  an  Intolerable  darlmess." 

THI   SOUTH   LOOitS    AHEAD 

Dr  Paul  W.  Chapman,  associate  dean,  col- 
lere  of  a?;rlculiure.  University  of  Geor'.la. 
bofore  the  19'0  annual  conference  advertis- 
ing staff  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  at  Point 
Clear.  Ala.,  on  the  subject  the  South  Looks 
Ahead.  1950-6C,  said:  ••2.24'J.OOO  electrified 
farms  In  the  South— a  10- year  Increase  of 
1.820.COO  Of  the  4,863,266  farm  consumers 
listed  In  the  report.  48  percent  were  located 
in   14  Southern  States. 

•Cash  farm  Income:  Durln?  the  favorable 
years  for  farming  that  have  existed  since 
1942.  the  South  has  made  great  gains  In  cash 
farm  Income.  In  1943  it  reached  »5,000,- 
OCO.OOO  and  by  194fl  had  risen  to  the  all-time 
high  of  $8^60.000.000.  Since  1940  the  gain  in 
cash  farm  Income  for  the  Nation  has  been 
233  percent;  for  the  South  It  has  been  27'2 
|>ercent. 

"Gains  In  farm  management  and  opera- 
tion: Gains  in  farm  owner-operators  have 
been  gotng  forward  faster  in  the  South  than 
in  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  There  is 
a  marked  decline  In  tenanu  and  sharecrop- 
pers. From  1930  45.  286.000  OKirt  owner-op- 
erators; 961,000  less  tenants  and  share- 
croppers 

•Crop  production  Is  being  balanced  with 
snlmal  prtxlucHon;  breeding  stock  Is  t>eing 
Increased  on  southern  farms  faster  than  In 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

•Mos'  Important  of  all  In  rslstlon  to  soil 
conservation  and  llvesUx-k  profits,  feed  pro- 
duction U  keeping  pace  with  Kains  in  animal 


populanon  M%ny  Southern  States  are  or- 
ganUting  100-bu>Uiel  corn  clubs;  Georgia  h*s 
inducted  300  members  in  2  years  Major 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  development 
of  Improved  pasture  ' 

AJASAMA     NkXDS     MOaS     TSACTOR     POWIS— P      O. 
DAVIS 

Mr  P  O.  Davis,  director  of  extension  for 
Alat>ama,  recently  wrote  me: 

"In  talking  to  the  bankers  at  the  univer- 
sity last  week  I  emphasized  additional  finan- 
cial needs  for  our  changing  agriculture  In 
Alabama      I   reminded   them,  for   example, 

that: 

"Stated  differently,  mule  power  and  equip- 
ment per  crop  acre  was  valued  at  $18.74; 
tractor  power  and  equipment,  $43.72. 

"By  multiplying  this  £48  72  per  acre  by  the 
number  (8.6:0,C06)  of  cropland  acres  we  have 
In  Alabama,  we  g5t  an  Idea  of  bow  much 
real  money  is  needed  to  fully  mechanize  Ala- 
bama farms.  Of  course,  a  considerable 
amount  has  been  done,  but  not  near  enough 
for  e.Tlcicnt  and  proper  operation. 

••Mechanization  and  pasture  fertilizer  are 
only  two  major  examples  of  big  financial 
needs  for  Alabama's  changing  agriculture. 
For  example,  to  prepare  land,  buy  seed  and 
fertilizer,  and  plant  an  acre  of  alfalfa  calls 
for  $30  to  $50,  and  wc  should,  but  won't, 
plant  a  million  acres  this  year. 

"To  buy  livestock  on  a  big  scale  big  money 
Is  needed  Dairy  cows  are  costing  $150  to 
more  than  $200  each.  And  homes  and 
fences  are  expensive.     So  the  story  goes." 

WHJXLra  M  MILLFN   compares  POTATOkS  TO 

Buccirs 

Mr  Wheeler  McMlllen.  president  of  the 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  opening 
the  Fifteenth  National  Farm  Chemurgic 
Conference  March  29,  1950,  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  on  the  subject  Green  Frontiers 
said: 

•'The  photograph  which  1  hold  up  for  your 
view  is  a  picture  of  a  busg>-.  For  those  of 
you  who  do  not  know  this  object  from  ex- 
perience I  might  explain  that  a  buggy  is  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle  which  was  used  for  the 
transportation  of  human  fcelnis  In  those 
days  of  antiquity  which  preceded  tne  motor 
age 

••The  market  for  buggies  began  to  decline 
when  low-priced  automobiles  became  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  The  manufac- 
turers In  the  Industry  discovered  they  had 
a  buggy  problem  They  could  make  more 
bviggles  than  the  public  demanded.  In 
those  ntiedleval  times  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  parity  for  buggies.  There  was  no  Gov- 
ernment system  of  buggy  price  supports, 
flexible  or  nonfiexlble. 

••Some  of  the  buggy  manufacturers  went 
into  the  automobile  business  where  they 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  created 
large  numbers  of  new  Jobs.  The  automobile 
was  better  than  the  buggy.  Vast  ne-  stores 
of  purchasing  power  were  created  by  the 
enterprise  which  supplied  the  demand.  Con- 
sequently today  a  higher  proportion  of 
American  families  enjoy  automobiles  than 
ever  owned  buggies 

"The  object  I  now  hold  In  my  hand  is  a 
potato.  The  potato  Is  agriculture's  1950 
model  buggy.  The  potato  manufacturers 
are  producing  more  of  this  model  than  the 
public  demands." 

COVHNMEMT    CCNTBOL    OF    C»OP    PLAimNO    AL- 
WAYS   OISASTSOt;? — M^MILLKN 

"This  situation  has  arisen  at  a  Juncture 
In  time  when  people  hav^  been  led  to  ex- 
pect Impossible  things  from  Government. 
The  administration  of  Oovemment  has  been 
bitterly  and  raucously  criticized  for  what 
It  has  done  about  (.otatoes.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  been  entirely  unjustified  snd 
nearly  all  of  it  has  c<impletely  missed  Its 
proper  mark  Government  »h»>uld  not  t>e 
criticized  only  for  having  engaged  In  an 
effort    which   h.j   proved   less   than   success- 
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ful.  Government  can  fairly  be  crltlclaed  for 
having  attempted  to  do  something  entirely 
bevond  the  capacity  of  Government  to  ac- 
complish. 

"You  could  elve  a  giraffe  a  license  to  drive 
an  automobile  You  could  elve  a  giraffe  per- 
mission to  take  your  car  onto  the  highways. 
Neither  a  license  nor  the  permission  would 
ensble  him  to  drive  the  car  Such  a  perform- 
ance would  be  entirely  beyond  his  capac- 
ity. No  giraffe  wns  ever  cut  out  by  nature 
to  become  a  chaufleur 

••Neither  is  It  within  the  capabilities  of 
government  to  direct  the  planting  of  crops 
or  to  determine  the  price  at  which  they 
shall  be  sold.  Every  such  attempt  In  his- 
tory has  come  to  an  unsuccessful  end.  usually 
to  the  accompaniment  of  disaster. 

•"Industry  and  govemraent  alike  rest  for- 
ever uneasy  in  a'^iprehen.'^ion  of  depression. 
Agriculture  today  shudders  in  the  fear  of 
accumulated  surpluses. "• 

NEW    CSOPS    ANTJ    NEW    rSES    REMEDY    FOR    StTR- 
PLUSnS — M  'MILLnf 

"Give  Industry  an  ever-expandme  economy 
and  it  will  not  fear  depression.  Give  Gov- 
ernment a  BufBclently  expanding  economy 
and  it  can  pay  lu  debts  out  of  production. 
Give  agriculture  enough  new  crops  and 
eno»igh  uses  for  Its  products,  and  surpluses 
will  not  reappear.  Remove  the  specter  of 
surpluses  from  agriculture  and  an  ever -ex- 
panding economy  wUl  give  us  ever-expanding 
Industry  and  a  first-class  chance  to  save 
American  freedom  for  future  generations." 

NATIONAL     GRANGE     FARM     PROGRAM     DISCCSSED 

In  the  National  Grange,  May  number,  there 
Is  printed  the  Grange  farm  program  from 
which  I  qunte: 

'Fifth,  some  production  controls  either 
through  marketlni?  quotas  or  acreage  allot- 
ments. WhUe  we  do  not  lUte  either,  we 
recognize  that  they  may  be  necessary,  if 
fixed  supports  are  to  be  used,  and  possibly 
In  some  cases  with  flexible  supports.  We 
prefer  the  marketing  quota  to  the  acreage 
allotment  because  the  marketing  quota  Is 
reasonably  manageable  while  the  acreage  al- 
lotment IS  too  easUy  evaded,  resulting  In 
little  or  no  production  control  whatever. 
As  an  example,  some  years  ago  the  acreage 
of  cotton  was  cut  to  half,  but  fanners  laid 
aside  their  poorest  acres,  pwured  fertilizer  on 
the  remainder,  and  many  raised  more  cotton 
than  they  did  before  the  cut.  In  most  crops, 
we  consider  both  devices  as  emergency  In 
character,  to  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases 
where  It  U  aeceasary  to  make  rapid  sub- 
stantial readjustmenu  in  production.  Mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments  are, 
therefore,  accepted  as  a  fifth  general  class 
of  measures  which  we  would  make  available 
but  we  would  put  them  near  the  bottom  of 
the  list  In  order  of  preierence." 

KETP     ACaiCTTLTURE    INUEl-V.^lUl  NT     OF    TTEAsoiiT 

PAT  MTXT5 — <n:  .urcz 
Sixth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  we 
would  in-ke  producUou  pay  menu  avaUabie 
only  as  an  emergency  measure.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  agricultu.-e  dependent  upon 
Treasury  paymenu  for  Its  ei-ibtence.  nut  only 
because  of  its  effect  on  agricuiture.  but  we 
believe  that  It  would  be  eajuomicaliy  un- 
sound We  do  not  want  to  see  farmers  re- 
duced to  the  uncertainty  of  income  based 
upon  the  annual  action  of  Congress.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  farmers  reduced  to  the  po- 
liUcal  necessity  of  voting  for  the  candidate 
who  would  promise  the  biggest  and  best  raids 
on  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Oovernnvent  paying  a  portion  of 
the  food  bUl  of  American  consumers,  rich 
snd  poor  alUte.  with  an  unltnown  drain  on 
the  taxpayers  which  would  inevitably  reaiUt 
In  InfUtiun  slmUar  to  that  which  has 
brotight  so  much  tcownmc  distress  to  so 
many  E'-ropean  nation*,  making  the  rich 
richer  snd  the  poor  poorer.     VVt  do  out  want 


to  see  the  widespread  regimentation  of 
farmers  that  would  follow,  with  the  hordes 
of  public  employees  necessary  to  administer 
such  a  program.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that 
In  periods  of  emergency  or  adjustment  It  may 
be  necessary  to  use  such  payments  to  meet 
a  condition  which  could  not  be  met  in  any 
other  way,  provided  such  payments  are  safe- 
guarded by  a  definite  order  of  preference  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Farm  Commission. 
We  believe  that  such  a  provision  should  be 
available  for  use.  but  should  net  be  used 
until  It  was  clear  that  other  means  would 
not  suffice.  We  feel  that  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  destroying  the  Incentive  for  farmers 
to  develop  self-help,  self-supporting  pro- 
grams, if  production  payments  were  made 
the  main  reliance  for  meeting  the  farm 
problems. 

COMPASA'nVZ  STATISTICAL   RDTRENCES 

Following  are  a  few  statistics: 

In  1930  viscose  staple  rayon  was  60  cents 
and  cotton  was  13  cents  per  potind.  in 
August  1949.  rayon  was  35  cents  and  cotton 
was  31  cents. 

Our  annual  exports  of  cotton:  1925-30, 
8.251.000  bales;  1930-35,  7.244.000  bales;  1935- 
40,  5,300, COO  bales. 

During  those  same  periods  foreign-mill 
consumption  Increased  from;  1936-30,  18,- 
400.000  bales:  1930-35,  18.740,000  bales;  1935- 
40.  21,600.000. 

During  those  same  periods  cotton  produc- 
tion In  forel?n  lands  was:  192.>-30.  10.660  000: 
1930-35,  11,680,00  bales;  1935-40,  16.780.0C0 
bales. 

The  average  foreign  production  of  rayon: 
1826-30.  256,000.000  potinds;  1SJ36-40,  1,- 
610,000.000  pounds. 

In  1941  foreign  rayon  production  reached 
the  equivalent  of  5.280,000  bales   of  cotton. 

Frcm  the  prewar  period  there  were  two 
tr:nds — first,  the  decline  Ln  the  foreign  mar- 
ket for  United  States  cotton.  Second,  this 
decline  was  offset  by  increase  of  tbe  foreign 
market  for  foreign-produced  cotton  and 
rayon.  Today  there  Is  a  demand  for  syn- 
thetic fiber  beyond  home  production  and  we 
are  Importiiig  rayon. 


Siesta  P$yclMlof7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  reading  of  two  articles  I 
am  today  inijerting  in  the  Congbessicnal 
Record  to  all  those  who  read  the  Ccm- 
CREssiCN\L  Rrcor.D.  In  my  opinion  Sena- 
tor Johnson  is  performing  a  most 
worthwhile  service  for  cur  Nation  as  the 
chairman  of  his  subcommittee  referred 
to  in  these  articles. 
(From  the  Fort  Worth  Press  of  September  8. 
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SCDBES  DtFUISI,  SlZBTA 

(By  Norton  McGlfOn)  • 
Tbe  special  Senate  subcommittee  beaded 
by  Lthdow  B.  JoBwaow.  of  Texas,  is  gettinf 
down  to  work  and  putting  some  of  the  mili- 
tary aryl  tbe  defense  planners  on  a  hot  (rld- 
<11«.  Tbe  group,  whicii  include*  four  Demo- 
erau  and  three  BepubUcana.  crtticlaes 
sharply  tbe  "slesu  paycboioor"  of  those  In 
cbarfs  al  aatiooal  preparednese. 


Senator  JoHjrecN  Is  an  excellent  choice  for 
leadership  of  the  committee.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Is  on  the  companion  body  in  the  Senate. 
Purthermca*.  the  Senate*  Is  not  afraid  to 
speak  out.  It  looks  as  though  he  wUl  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  committee 
Is  to  reactivate  the  synthetic  rubber-produc- 
ing facilities  of  the  country.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  already  at  war.  or  at  leart 
In  what  passes  for  one.  It  seems  strange  that 
such  steps  should  not  have  been  taken  long 
aeo.  But  the  executive  branch  needs  prod- 
ding from  the  legislative   branch. 

To  show  how  much  asleep  some  govern- 
mental agencies  are,  the  subcommittee, 
under  Senator  Johnsons  leadership,  has 
prevailed  on  the  administration  to  stop  the 
sale  of  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  at  AJcron, 
OLiio,  and  order  an  increase  of  80,000  tons  in 
synthetic  rubber  capacity. 

The  Incredible  thing,  to  me,  is  that  the 
administration  has  to  be  needled  Into  such 
con-.mon-sense  arrangements  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee.  The  Johnson  group  is  upset 
because  the  mUltary  Is  blithely  continuing 
to  seU  surplus  military  goods.  There's  a  war 
on.  or  Is  there? 

The  "complacency  on  the  Potomac"  to 
quote  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  is  stag- 
ficrlng.  Apparently  the  motto  of  the  Muni- 
tions Boarl  and  others  is  "business  as 
usual."  The  subcommittee  accused  the  Air 
Force  of  selling  airplane  engines  and  equip- 
ment at  Roblrs  Air  Base  in  Georgia.  The 
Air  Force  denied  the  charge,  and  the  sub- 
committee pnxluced  newspaper  ads  to  prove 
its  point. 

A  lot  of  us  have  long  maintained  that  the 
military  should  not  buy  or  sell  its  equlpcMnt 
because  there  isn't  a  CPA  in  the  lot.  No 
general  is  adequate  to  act  as  a  purchnalng 
or  dispensing  agent,  because  no  general  is 
at  heart  an  economizer.  That's  why  we 
need  a  committee  like  the  Johnson  group  to 
check  and  double-check. 


(Prom  tbe  Houston  Post  of  September  S. 
19601 

SirSTA  PSTCHOtOCT 

In  Its  first  report.  Senator  Ltksom  Joajf- 
soN  s  subcommittee  Investigating  national 
preparedness  delivers  some  haymalters  at  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Munitions 
Beard  fcr  falling  to  revise  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  surplus  material 
and  defense  plants  In  the  light  of  conditions 
created  by  the  Korean  war.  OfBclals  were 
charged  with  a  siesta  psychology,  and  with 
neglecting  precautions  which  the  subcom- 
mittee feels  to  be  of  urgent  necessity  in  view 
of  the  possible  spread  of  the  conflict  to  other 
areas. 

That  Federal  agencies  have  been  »lcw  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  turn  of  aSalrs 
Is  no  secret.  The  trouble  may  be  due  to 
the  highly  complicated  governmental  struc- 
ture m  which  one  part  may  not  know  what 
the  other  part  Is  doing.  For  InstJinf*^.  the 
committee  report  tells  of  the  Armed  Forces 
holding  bargain  sales  of  needed  materials 
while  simultaneously  buying  the  same 
things  on  the  open  market  at  nonbargaln 
prices.  It  charges  that  five  defense  plant* 
have  been  sold  or  put  on  sale  since  tbe 
Korean  crisis,  some  of  them  without  provi- 
sion for  prompt  return  to  the  Government  in 
case  of  need. 

Much  of  the  report  deals  with  rubber.  The 
subcommittee  was  unable  to  find  oat  what, 
if  anything,  was  being  done  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  at  natural  rubber  la  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  called  for  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  stockpiling  at  the  natural 
product  together  with  a  full  raeetlTation 
of  the  nation's  synthetic  rubber  Induetry. 
It  claims  credit  for  having  baited  the  taM 
of  an  Ohio  pUnt.  and  said  its  eOoru  bad 
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resulted  In  sUpplng  up  synthetic  rubber 
production  from  462.500  ton*  to  756.000  tons. 
Government  rubtxr  policy,  the  subcom- 
mittee properly  holds,  should  be  directed  to 
Insure  a  continuous  supply  of  rubber  on  a 
long-term  basis  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
poMlbly  mlUUry  needs.  The  points  made 
In  the  report  have  a  strong  common -sense 
appeal.  Sales  of  surplus  property  should 
be  stopped  abruptly,  stocks  should  b« 
promptly  inventoried  to  a»c«rtaln  what  Is 
on  hand  and  what  may  be  needed,  and  there 
should  be  a  more  lma»?lnatlve  and  foreslghted 
effort  in  the  stockpiling  of  critical  defenie 
Items. 


International  Whirligig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  that 
was  released  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate  on  August  26  and  27.  and 
written  by  Mr.  John  Pisher.  The  article 
follows : 

iKnOINATTONAL      WHIRLIGIG — RESIGNATION      OF 

Diplomats  Bares  Extent  or  Tzrrorization 
or  Poland;  Russians  Control  Armt,  Polici 
To  Krrp  Patriots  in  Subjection 

(By  John  Fisher) 

Resignations  of  Polish  Embassy  attaches 
In  Washington,  who  sacrlflced  their  careers 
rather  than  obey  orders  to  return  home,  are 
vmlmpeachable  evidence  of  Communist  ter- 
ror In  their  fatherland. 

All  of  Malik's  booster  talk  about  happiness 
and  freedom  under  the  Red  flag  Is  exposed 
as  bunk  by  these  fear-haunted  diplomats, 
who  are  In  the  best  position  to  know  the 
Whole  truth  about  conditions  behind  the 
Iron  curtain. 

Their  self-preservation  act  follows  previous 
withdrawals  by  Dr.  Aleltsander  Rudzlnskl, 
United  Nations  Polish  legal  counselor,  and 
25  other  Polish  officials,  who  cut  themselves 
adrift  rather  than  be  a  party  to  delivering 
their  countrymen  Into  complete  Soviet  bond- 
age. 

The  spirit  of  independence  In  Poland  Is 
being  ruthlessly  snuffed  out.  Certain  Marx- 
ist leaders  like  Oomuika  had  hoped  that 
by  eagerly  championing  orthodox  Leninism. 
Poland  would  be  allowed  a  token  share  of 
political  and  economic  Independence  But 
they  were  accused  of  Tltolsm  and  silenced. 

CRINGING    COPT    OF    RUSSIA 

Today  the  proudest  and  strongest  Russian 
satellite  Is  being  whipped  Into  the  role  of  a 
cringing  Soviet  lackey.  Its  entire  system  of 
living  a  mere  copy  of  the  oppressive  Russian 
system.  It  even  suffers  the  Ignominy  of  l>e- 
Ing  the  only  Moscow  puppet  In  which  a  Rus- 
sian. Marshal  Konstantln  Rokossovsky,  has 
been  forced  Into  Its  national  polltburo. 

Poland  right  now  Is  a  key  factor  In  the 
tenae  European  military  situation.  Her  flat 
plans  are  a  pathway  Into  Russia:  her  air- 
fields, stepplngstoncs.  If  the  country  were 
In  rebellion,  an  assault  of  the  Soviet  frontier 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  success. 

But  In  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on 
Berlin  and  west  Germany,  the  Poles,  though 
the  moet  antl-Russlan  of  all  satellites,  are 
•tLil  antl-Ocrmaii^ — even  the  non-Commu- 
ntets — and  they  might  side  with  Russia  as 
In  the  lust  two  wars. 

At  present  Stalin  Is  trying  both  the  carrot 
and  stick — mostly  the  stick — to  woo  Poland 


into  doing  his  will.  He  ordered  a  speed-up 
In  collectivization  of  farms  on  the  exact  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  agriculture. 

Out  of  a  peasant  population  of  15.000.000, 
only  200.000  are  Communist  Party  members. 
Angry  farmers  hid  their  seed  grain  and 
smiished  government  tractors.  Warsaw  used 
violence  to  beat  down  the  resistance  of  pros- 
perous farmers.  Posters  were  displayed  In 
rural  areas  quoting  Lenin:  "Rely  on  the  poor 
peasant.    Fight  the  kulak." 

PUNISHMENT  FOR  NOT  WORKING 

A  new  5-year  plan  was  Inaugurated  on 
July  22.  Regeneration  Day.  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  notorious  Rus- 
sian-Polish Government.  Its  objective  Is  to 
expand  agriculture,  trade,  building,  and 
Industry. 

To  approach  the  preposterous  production 
targets,  workers  toll  long  hours  and  finally 
stay  away  from  work  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
In  an  effort  to  combat  absenteeism.  Warsaw 
recently  enacted  Socialist  labor  "discipline" 
laws,  copied  from  the  Soviet  labor  code,  with 
heavy  fines  and  Imprisonment  for  tardiness 
or  truancy. 

A  revived  antl-Amerlcan  campaign  Is 
based  on  obtaining  signatures  to  the  Stock- 
holm peace  petition  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb.  Warsaw  maintains  that  18.000.000 
names  already  have  been  collected. 

Local  polt-^e  went  from  door  to  door  offer- 
ing bewildered  residents  the  choice  of  sign- 
ing or  facing  arrest  as  the  secret  agents  of 
American  Imperialists.  President  Bierut 
told  signature  collectors  to  call  attention  to 
the  criminal  United  States  attack  on  peace- 
ful Korea  as  a  persuasive  argument. 

WORK  UP  HATRED  OP  AMERICANS 

Hilary  Mine.  Vice  Premier  and  Polltburo 
member,  ranted.  "These  | American]  succes- 
sors of  Hitler  are  carrying  on  armed  Inter- 
vention In  Korea  and  are  arguing  when  and 
where  to  drop  the  A-bomb."  A  Warsaw  pa- 
per reported.  "American  soldiers  are  com- 
mitting unbelievable  atrocities  on  Korean 
prisoners."  No  He  Is  passed  up  If  It  can  be 
u.sed  to  make  Poles  hate  Americans. 

The  organized  underground  no  longer  en- 
gages In  large-scale  revolt  because  retaliation 
against  Innocent  families  follows.  But  smaU 
desperate  groups  pay  off  old  scores  with  the 
police.  Arrests  are  frequent.  One  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  UB  (secret  police) 
Is  to  quiz  a  suspect  about  his  own  subver- 
sive activities  or  those  of  his  neighbor.  His 
fingers  are  placed  In  a  door  Jamb.  If  he  falls 
to  give  the  desired  answers,  the  door  Is 
pres.sed. 

Military  tribunals  are  still  sentencing  vic- 
tims to  30- year  prison  terms  or  to  death  for 
outbreaks  against  the  Communist  authori- 
ties. Many  other  trials  are  held  in  camera. 
Relatives  of  the  condemned  rarely  know  the 
fate  of  their  loved  ones  until  months  after- 
ward— sometimes  never. 

So  far  as  fearing  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  Polish  peasants  would  welcome 
war  as  their  only  means  of  escape  from  the 
Red  terror. 

HOLDS  FIRM   CONTROL 

Marshal  Rokossovsky  Is  the  real  boss  of 
Poland.  He  not  only  holds  the  power  In 
the  Polltburo.  he  also  commands  an  army  of 
330.000  troops  and  a  security  police  force 
of  120,000.  The  army  organization  now  ex- 
actly duplicates  the  Soviet  set-up  so  that  the 
Polish  Army  can  t>e  swiftly  geared  In  with 
the  Russian  armed  forces  In  case  of  war. 

Hii;h-ranklng  career  officers  have  been  re- 
moved. Young  ofBcers.  trained  In  Soviet 
tactics  and  Ideologies  In  Russian  military 
academies,  now  rim  the  Polish  Military  Es- 
tablishment. 

Moscow  recently  made  a  bid  to  bind  the 
troops  to  Stalin  by  compelling  the  east  Ger- 
man Red  government  to  recognize  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  frontier,  which  leaves  44.000  square 
miles  of  former  German  territory  In  Polish 
hands.     Nearly  all  Poles,  whether  Commu- 


nist or  not.  want  to  Iwep  thew  provlncei. 
rich  In  farms,  factories,  and  mines. 

If  later  the  double-crossing  Kremlin  seeks 
to  gain  German  favor.  It  can  repudiate  the 
present  sell-out  agreement  and  promise  Ger- 
many that  these  lost  lands  will  be  restored. 
Of  course,  almost  everyone  In  Poland  would 
be  enraged  by  the  bargain.  But  by  that 
time  M.'irshal  Rokossovsky  will  have  such  a 
stranglehold  on  both  the  army  and  the  police 
tl  at  revolt  or  even  protests  would  be  futile. 

Poland  Is  not  entirely  subdued  But  it  Is 
so  much  of  a  giant  slave  colony  that  Polish 
diplomats,  who  have  tasted  American  free- 
dom, prefer  exile  to  returning  home. 
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Justice  for  Crawford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  certain  statements  which  have 
been  made  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
press  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  the  city 
of  San  Juan.  P.  R..  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  an  editorial  which 
was  published  in  El  Imparcial.  a  Puerto 
Rican  daily  newspaper,  under  date  of 
September  7.  1950: 

JUSTICX    FOR    CRAWTORD 

Congressman  Pred  Crawtord  Is  facing  po- 
litical difficulties  In  his  district  In  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  because  of  the  controversy  between 
the  beet  harvesters  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
farm  hands.  5.000  of  whom  are  moving  to 
that  State  to  help  with  Its  beet  harvest. 
This  controversy,  with  which  we  have  not 
extensively  occupied  ourselves,  is  on  the  way 
toward  a  solution,  raising  the  pay  and  the 
living  conditions  of  the  workers  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  arrived  at. 

Crawford  collaborated  in  the  plan — at 
least  he  supported  It — to  gather  the  beet 
harvest  with  the  aid  of  Puerto  Rican  work- 
ers. To  be  sure,  the  beet  harvesters  should 
be  grateful  to  the  veteran  legislator  of  Mich- 
igan. It  Is  unfair  that  because  the  harvesters 
did  not  from  the  beginning  meet  all  the  terms 
of  the  work  contract  with  the  farm  hands. 
Crawford  should  become  a  political  victim  of 
Incomprehensibility  In  his  own  State.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Congressman  Crawford  has 
not  received  the  fair  deal  which  should  be 
given  an  active  and  Indefatigable  politician, 
with  a  long  list  of  services  rendered  his  State. 

We  say  thi"«  becaU5e  Crawford  Is,  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  not  an  object  of 
devotion  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but.  as 
we  have  felt  toward  all  politicians,  we  are 
Incapable  of  lending  our  support  to  the  In- 
justice against  him.  His  position  with  regard 
to  Puerto  Rico  has  not  always  been  a  correct 
one,  and  there  have  been  frequent  discrepan- 
cies between  his  point  of  view  and  ours. 
However,  we  would  not  be  able  to  deny  that 
his  Intervention,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
has  always  been  wholesome. 

Neither  should  they  criticize  In  Michigan 
CkAwroao's  Interest  and  participation  In  the 
problem  of  the  Territories  and  poeseeslona. 
The  voters  of  Michigan,  which  is  a  dvlllaed 
and  democratic  region,  should  feel  proud  of 
CRAwroROs  record  In  the  Congress,  which 
outlined  and  strengthened  the  p<.llcy  of 
friendship  and  fraternization  regarding  the 
territories  by  which  be  has  rendered  a  valua- 
ble service  to  the  North  American  Nation. 
His  State  should  understand  that  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  a  man  who  occupies  an  lm« 


port  ant  jxjsltlon,  and  who  Is  respected  for  it, 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  exchange  him  for  any 
kind  of  beginner  without  proper  Justifica- 
tion for  such  action.  It  would  mean  the 
Ion  of  his  great  experience  his  wide  connec- 
tions, and  the  commitment  of  an  Injustice 
against  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  known 
to  lend  sparkle  to  his  ofBce. 


ters  of  the  country,  and,  in  general  terms.  It 
can  be  stated  that  the  island  owes  much 
to  him  for  his  Intervention  and  actions. 

We  are  happy  that,  after  the  primaries,  he 
remains  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  and  la 
disposed  to  continue  cooperating  In  the  In- 
sular benefit. 

We  hope  this  Is  90. 

It  is  Just  that  the  country  be  grateful  for 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Representative 
Crawtord. 


The  Primariei  m  Michisan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   KKBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 
Mr.  CRAWTORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  what  has  heretofore  been  said 
in  the  press  and  over  the  radio  in  the 
Etehth  Congresiionai  District  of  Michi- 
gan, as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Ricord.  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  El  Mundo.  a  Puerto  Rican 
publication,  under  date  of  September  15, 

1950: 

The  Prim.ohis  in  Michigan 

The  Representative.  Fr£d  Crawtord,  won 
the  Republican  nomination  in  the  district 
that  he  represent*  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Crawtord  has  been  for  many  years  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  at  Sag- 
inaw. It  had  been  said  that  In  these  times 
he  was  confronted  with  the  most  difficult 
Situation  In  his  political  career,  since  his  op- 
ponent, attorney  Robert  J.  Curry,  had  made 
an  Intense  campaign. 

Part  of  this  Intense  campaign  against 
Crawford  had  been  In  {xsinting  out  that  said 
Congressman  spent  mere  time  in  the  defense 
ol  Puerto  Rican  matters  la  the  Conpess  than 
he  spent  In  taking  care  of  the  matters  of 
his  constituents  of  Michigan. 

Such  accusation  was  an  exaggeration,  since, 
although  It  is  true  that  this  Congressman 
has  baen  among  those  most  occupied  with 
Puerto  Rican  matters  in  Washington,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  the  larger  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  In  these  matters. 

We  are  happy  that  his  ties  with  Puerto  Rico 
were  not  the  cause  of  a  defeat.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Saginaw  electors  In  giving  him 
a  new  Indorsement  Indicates  that  such  alle- 
gations had  no  adverse  weight  in  the  mind 
of  the  voters. 

On  the  contrary.  If  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions can  be  Interpreted  In  any  form.  It  Is 
to  affirm  that  the  electors  of  that  congres- 
sional district  recognise  as  a  legitimate  and 
prcper  activity  of  their  Representative  that 
he  Interest  himself  In  Puerto  Rican  matters. 
Truly,  that  is  a  respcnsibllity  that  all  per- 
sons elected  to  Congress  assume,  since  the 
welfare  of  thU  island  depends  in  a  great 
part,  by  the  force  of  political  reality,  on  the 
actions  of  the  Congress.  Puerto  R:co  is  part 
of  the  group  of  the  congressional  responst- 
bilitlea,  as  are  the  Armed  Forces,  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  tax  policy,  the  civU  rights,  and  so 
many  other  Important  matters  that  are  ap- 
parently far  away  from  the  Interests  or  local 
preoccupations  of  the  districts  that  elect  the 
Representatives. 

Mr  Crawford,  on  knowing  the  results  of 
the  prtmarles.  hastened  to  afBrm  that,  if  he 
were  elected  In  the  November  elections,  as  is 
expected,  he  will  continue  his  actions  in 
favor  of  the  Island.  'I  will  continue  in 
my  attempts  to  aid  the  Puerto  Rlcans,"  he 
stated,  "in  all  that  I  can." 

Puerto  Rico  and  its  people  need  good 
friends  In  the  Conerress.  Mr  Crawford,  on 
past  occasions,  has  Interested  himself  m  mat- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REiL\RKS 

CF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

CF  prNNSTLV  > -^ "A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRI£ZNTATITES 

Wed'iesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  a  letter  received 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, THGM.A.S  Gordon,  from  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  W.  Barrett.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  well  a.s  Congressman 
Gordon's  letter  to  me.  The  letters  fol- 
low: 

Assistant  Secrctart  or  State. 
Wash-.ngton.  D    C.  September  1,  1950. 
Hon.   TKOMA3  S.  Gordon. 

HoiLse  of  Reprtsentativea. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  tak.ng  part  in  the  Voice  of  America's 
special  broadcast  to  Poland  on  August  15. 
commemorating  the  Miracle  on  the  Vis- 
tula. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  too,  how  encouraged  I 
am  to  hear  that  within  a  few  days  alter 
your  broadcast  you  had  mail  from  Poland 
teUing  how  well  it  was  received  and  ex- 
pressing gratitude  that  the  Polish  people 
have  fnends  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
yourself,  who   have  their   interests  at  heart. 

I  am  sure  that  tliere  is  going  10  be  a 
slmiiar  response,  in  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Voice  Itself,  to  the  message 
you  delivered  to  the  Polish  people. 

Your  experience.  I  might  add,  typifies 
the  reacUon  of  people  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain tc  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 
They  look  to  us  for  the  truth  and.  de- 
spite the  risks  usually  involved,  often  try  to 
express  their  thanks  for  our  broadcasts. 
F^igitlves  from  the  captive  areas  tell  us 
that  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  were  a 
major  factor  in  persuading  them  to  flee. 

Our  letters — we  are  now  getting  as  many 
as  29,0C0  a  month  from  all  over  the  world- 
Indicate  that  we  have  a  laree  and  crowing 
audience  and  that  our  broadcasts  are  help- 
ing to  convince  people  everywhere  that  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare 

Thank  you   once   again   for  your  Interest 
and  your  assistance  in  the  program. 
Sincerely  yoirs. 

Edward  W    Barrett. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


T'.^.e  other  dav.  I  received  a  letter  fram  a 
relative  of  mine,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
advUmg  me  that  some  of  his  Iriends  in  Mm 
same  city  where  he  resides,  Braumburg. 
Poland,  which  Is  about  90  miles  from 
Warsaw,  the  capital  city,  heard  my  broad- 
cast and  were  delighted  to  hear  my  words 
commemorating  thU  great  event  in  Poland, 
which  in  former  years  was  a  national  holi- 
day, but  now  Is  suppressed  by  the  new 
regime. 

I  made  other  broadcatU  last  year  and  re- 
ceived quite  a  number  of  letters  praising  the 
remarks  I  made,  which  gave  them  a  little 
hope  that  America  had  not  forgotten  them 
m  their  days  of  trial.  These  courageous 
people  took  a  lot  of  chances  by  writing  me. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Tom. 


CoNcarss  or  the  United  States. 

House   of   Repf.esfi»t.\tives, 
Wnxhtngton.  D    C  .  September  1,  1950. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  oj  Repieseriiatwes. 

W.J    ■.•  xng'jn.  D    C. 
Dear  Dan:    End  sed   hnd   a  letter   I   have 
received  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUle, 
the  Honorable  Edw,^rd  W    3arrett.  who  is  In 
charge   of  the   Voice  of  America  program. 

As  I  told  you.  I  nxade  the  broadcast  re- 
ferred tc.  en  August  15,  commemorating  the 
Miracle  on  the  Vistula. 


Peat  Is  a  Valaabie  Resource  of  MiaDetoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   Mn*NESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1950 
Mr.  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  of  the  Memoers  of  this  House  can 
agree  that  the  development  and  produc- 
tive u.se  of  cur  natural  resources  is  of 
utmost  importance  at  this  stage  of  our 
national  growth.  Both  great  political 
parties  of  the  United  States  have  always 
supported  efforLs  to  brm,g  the  benefits 
cf  modem  science  to  undeveloped  areas 
nch  m  unupped  resources. 

Throughout  the  country  we  have  made 
notable  progress  in  turning  our  re- 
sources into  materials,  business,  and  jobs 
needed  for  our  economic  well-being  and 
national  security.  But  there  are  sUU 
new  possihihties  for  the  development  of 
resources  that  have  been  neglected, 
among  them  the  immense  deposits  of 
good  quality  peat  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  my  own  State.  Minnesota,  there  are 
5  000  000  acres  cf  peat  land  with  excel- 
lent quality  peat  deposits  of  7.000.000,000 
tons.  This  is  ever  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional peat  supply,  though  deposits  are 
found  extensively  in  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan. Iowa,  Illinois.  Indiar^.  Maine. 
Washington,  Alabama.  New  Jersey.  Ohio. 
Florida.  Georgia,  and  many  other  States, 
Becau.se  of  the  remarkable  beginning 
made  in  peat  research.  I  supported  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Hon.  Pr«d 
M.».RSH.\LL,  when  he  recently  asked  the 
House  to  seriously  study  the  legislation 
he  has  introduced  to  encourage  further 
research  and  development  of  peat  pro- 
duction for  both  industral  and  agricul- 
tural lises. 

The  supplementary  bills.  H  R.  7330 
and  H.  R.  7574.  would  authorize  vitally 
needed  research  into  the  use  of  peat  as  a 
fuel  in  the  generation  of  electrical  power 
and  its  usefulness  as  a  source  of  valuable 
industrial  byproducts  and  would  author- 
ize loans  to  private  business  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  for 
the  utilization  of  peat  and  its  byprtxlucts. 
The  test  possible  use  of  this  great  re- 
source is  important  to  the  economic 
growth  and  security  of  our  country.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  political  partisanship 
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any  more  than  any  of  our  other  re- 
sources. We  are  all  Interested  in  mak- 
ing the  best  possible  use  of  our  resources 
for  the  best  interest  of  all  of  our  people. 
I  therefore  feel  that  we  should  meet 
this  problem  with  a  common  spirit  of  co- 
operation to  f\nd  the  most  effective 
method  of  developing  our  peat  deposits 
and  the  related  byproducts.  In  a  recent 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  19  States 
reported  peat  production  largely  for  ag- 
ricultural uses,  but  this  is  negligible  com- 
pared to  the  industrial  uses  already  in- 
dicated in  our  own  research  and  in  the 
exper:ence  of  other  countries  which  have 
been  more  advanced  in  the  development 
cf  peat. 

In  Minnesota  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost  fuel 
to  be  used  in  the  kjeneration  of  electrical 
power,  particularly  since  we  can  be  very 
nearly  isolated  from  fuel  or  power 
sources  because  of  our  geographical  loca- 
tion. This  is  an  element  cf  both  strategic 
and  economic  danger.  The  vulnerability 
of  long  overland  and  overwater  hauls  of 
fuel  for  power  and  heat  are  obvious. 
Other  States  in  the  Midwest  and  central 
United  States  are  facing  a  similar  threat. 

At  the  -same  time,  lack  of  low-cost  fuel 
and  low-cost  power  has  hampered  the 
development  of  many  areas  that  are  the 
sources  of  materials  necessary  to  indus- 
try and  commerce  Peat  lands  in  the 
United  States  have  been  considered 
wastelands  and  have  retarded  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  those  areas  where  they 
exist  in  large  quantities. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  scientific 
progress  In  the  use  of  peat  and  peat  by- 
products, we  can  help  the  poor  counties 
and  the  poor  areas  of  our  States  to  help 
them.selves  and  we  can  do  this  without 
interferintj  in  any  way  with  the  indus- 
trial developments  already  made. 

As  $^me  of  my  friends  from  Minnesota 
in  this  House  have  already  pointed  out, 
American  and  European  research  has 
already  found  peat  a  source  of  number- 
less valuable  byproducts  which  can  be 
produced  cheaply  simply  because  they 
are  byproducts  of  the  peat  being  proc- 
essed for  fuel  for  power-generating  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  source  of  industrial  chem- 
icals like  ammonia,  methyl  alcohol, 
acetic  acids,  cresols.  and  furfural.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  paper,  te.xtiles.  brick,  surgical  dres.s- 
ings.  benzine,  and  various  e.xploded  or 
art' ficial  woods. 

What  other  byproducts  can  be  found 
will  be  determined  by  the  development 
of  a  strong  peat  industry  and  new  tech- 
nological schemes  and  methods.  In  .some 
States  private  producers  are  already 
using  it  extensively  for  fertilizers,  insu- 
lation, and  packing  materials.  As  a  \ow- 
cost  fuel  in  power  generation  and  as  a 
source  of  valuable  byproducts,  it  can  )e 
readily  seen  that  a  good,  .sound  peat  in- 
dustry in  the  underdeveloped  areas  In 
Minnesota  and  the  United  States  will  oe 
a  major  contribution  to  economic 
growth  and  to  national  defen.se. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  I  again 
urge  members  of  both  parties  to  work 
together  in  achieving  a  common  method 
of  developing  this  resource  which  might 
well  be  a  hidden  treasure  In  what  we 
called  wasteland. 


The  Why  of  Minnesota'i  Northwest 
Angle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

oh   ;«:nnesoTa 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
during  these  hectic  days  I  have  found 
myself  thinking  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
wilderness  areas  of  our  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  Northwest  Angle  country 
of  Minnesota— an  area  of  80.000  acres. 
This  great  region  of  real  solitude  is  ac- 
cessible in  summer  only  by  foot,  by  water 
or  by  air.  or  over  ice  in  winter.  Further- 
more, there  are  no  telephones. 

I  need  not  remind  you  who  live  in  the 
West  or  have  spent  your  vacations  in  the 
great  mountain  and  lake  regions,  of  their 
beauty  and  grandeur;  of  the  true  re- 
laxation and  rest  which  one  can  enjoy; 
and  of  the  fine  fishing  and  hunting. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  continue, 
but.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  read  the 
historical  article  by  William  Heritage  in 
the  further  extension  of  my  remarks, 
and  that  all  who  can  do  so  will  come  lo 
Minne-sota  when  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  and  come  to  the  Angle  country 
for  a  real  vacation.  If  you  prefer,  you 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  modern 
hotels  and  resorts  in  many  of  the  other 
magnificent  areas  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  vacation  States,  marvelous  Minne- 
sota. 

The  following  article  about  the  North- 
west Angle  country  will  be  of  interest  I 
am  sure.  It  is  entitled  'The  Why  of 
Minnesota's  Northwest  Anorle"  by  Wil- 
liam Heritage  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Blackduck  cMinn.^  American  on  April 
21.  1949: 

The  Wh  .•  OF  Minnesota's  Famocs  Northwest 
Ancle 

(By  William  Heritage) 

Many  people  when  looking  at  a  map  of 
Minnesota  wonder  why  a  block  of  some  80.- 
000  acres'  of  thlsfState  Is  separated  from  the 
main  body  by  mvae  12  miles,  and  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  Canada 

Tills  area,  known  as  the  Northwest  Angle 
has  a  population  of  some  100  persons;  has  no 
roads  or  telephones;  Is  accessible  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  State  In  summer  only  by 
foot  through  Manitoba,  by  water  or  by  air 
or  over  Ice  In  winter.  Three  post  ofBces  are 
located  on  the  Northwest  Angle.  The  first 
real  fur  trading  post  In  Minnesota  was  lo- 
cated here,  being  built  In  1733  and  operated 
for  some  7  years. 

In  1875.  upon  completion  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  the  Dawson  Trail,  a  stage 
line  was  maintained  from  Winnipeg  to  North- 
west Angle  which  was  located  on  United 
States  soil,  and  had  a  population  of  more 
than  500.  A  steamer  ran  from  there  U)  Fort 
Francis  and  U  Is  refwrted  that  2.700  people 
used  this  route  that  year.  800  of  whom  were 
immigrants. 

Ben  Franklin  waa  ft  man  of  great  fore- 
■IfCht  and  when  he  represented  this  country 
In  nPRotlatlons  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  with 
Great  Britain,  he  In.slsted  that  boundary 
Should  be  located  through  Lake  of  the  Woods, 


•to    the    most    northwestern    point    thereof, 
and  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river 

MlEslaslppl." 

The  map  of  1755  which  Franklin  used, 
showed  a  stream  running  Into  the  north  end 
which  Is  really  the  outlet  and  Rainy  River 
is  shown  running  into  Lake  Superior. 

During  the  next  35  years  many  nego- 
tlons  between  the  two  countries  were  had 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  boundary  west  of  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
The  convention  of  October  13.  1818.  provided 
that  the  forty-ninth  standard  parallel  should 
be  the  boundary  and  the  most  northwestern 
point  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  should  conoect 
w.th  thlB  parallel  by  due  north  or  south 
line  aa  the  case  may  be. 

The  foUowlng  treaties  and  conventions  be- 
twe?n  the  two  countries  have  been  entered 
Into  In  determining  this  part  cf  the  Inter- 
national boundary: 

Treaty  of  1783.  Treaty  of  1813,  Convention 
of  1818.  Treaty  of  October  13.  1842.  Treaty  of 
April  11.  1908.  and  the  Treaty  of  July  17,  1925. 
Major  Long  of  the  United  States  Army 
vlslt?d  the  L:ke  of  the  Woods  In  1819  after 
he  marked  the  forty-ninth  parallel  at  Pem- 
bina (he  made  a  mistake  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  located  the  point  too  far 
south),  but  he  was  unable  to  locate  any 
point  that  appeared  to  properly  mark  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 

The  first  United  States  Boundary  Commis- 
sion visited  this  lake  in  July  1823  but  re- 
ported they  were  unable  to  find  any  well- 
marked  topographic  feature  entlt:ed  to  be 
called  the  most  northwestern  point. 

David  Thompson  was  appointed  the  chief 
astronomer  for  the  British  Boundary  Sur- 
vey and  was  commissioned  to  locate  pasta 
of  the  International  boundary  In  1823.  He 
arrived  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  In  1824  and 
built  a  series  of  log  cribs  filled  with  rock  In 
Angle  Inlet  leading  to  what  he  considered 
wa  the  most  northwestern  point,  after  he 
and  his  party  had  built  up  this  map. 

The  next  summer  he  returned  to  Lake  of 
the  Woods  with  the  chief  astronomer  of 
Great  Britain.  Dr  Tlark.  After  Dr.  Tlark 
looked  the  lake  over  he  adopted  a  point 
about  1  mile  north  of  the  location  deter- 
mined by  David  Thompson  the  year  before 
by  UElng  the  following  formula:  If  a  line 
whose  bearing  Is  exactly  northeast  and 
southwest  be  passed  westwardly  over  the 
surface  of  th?  lak?.  on  paper,  that  point  of 
the  main  shore  which  Is  last  cut  will  be  the 
point  required. 

In  1872.  Captain  Twining,  chief  astron- 
omer for  the  United  States  Boundary  Sur- 
vey was  Instructed  to  locate  the  boundary 
from  the  most  northweitern  point,  to  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  He  spent  3  w»>ek3  try- 
ing to  find  the  monument  set  In  1824.  As 
the  lake  had  been  raised  8  feet  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  at  Rat  Portage  (now 
Kenora)  which  completely  changed  the  sur- 
face of  lake  at  this  point,  he  was  vnable  to 
locate  It.  Finally,  an  Indian  showed  him 
the  remains  of  the  monument. 

He  then  surveyed  the  west  boundary  of 
the  angle  a  distance  of  17  miles,  marking  the 
line  for  9  miles  by  setting  cast-Iron  poets 
about  5  feet  high  marked  United  States  on 
the  east  side,  and  Canada  on  the  v.'Mt  side. 
In  1902.  the  angle  was  subdivided  by 
O    L.  O.  Surveyor  E   J    Mulligan. 

In  1912,  1917.  and  1925  the  lnte:-national 
boundary  was  resurveycd  and  well  marked 
by  the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
made  up  of  engineers  of  both  countries. 

Because  of  errors  In  Mitchell's  map  of 
1755.  used  by  Pr&nklln  while  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Minnesota  has  this  area 
projecting  Into  Canada  and  compUtely  sep- 
arated from  the  main  t>ody  of  Uie  EwSte  by  a 
distance  of  over  12  miles. 
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The  Gentleman  From  Georpa,  Mr.  DarU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  GEORGIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  19S0 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
pleased  and  deeply  impressed  by  the 
'  type  of  service  and  devotion  to  duty  ex- 
hibited by  the  Honorable  J».mes  C. 
Davis.  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia. 

He  has  ser\'ed  here  only  a  short  time. 
now  concluding  his  second  term,  but  I 
ventiire  the  assertion  that  no  Member 
has  ever  moved  forward  more  rapidly  in 
gaining  and  meriting  the  re-pect  and  es- 
teem of  the  leadership  and  Members  of 
the  House  or  in  proving  his  worth  in 
ser>ice  to  his  country,  our  State,  and  the 
people  of  his  district.  He  is  a  constant 
source  of  pnde  to  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion in  Congress. 

It  is  also  pleasine  to  me  to  know  that 
his  home  people  share  cur  pride  and 
confidence.  A  slight  evidence  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  following  comment  by 
Walter  Reiman  in  his  column.  Talking 
It  Over,  published  in  the  September  14 
issue  of  the  De  Kalb  New  Era: 

The  present  Congress  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  taking  Its  privileges  and  duty  seri- 
ously. Lets  never  see  In  .America  acain  the 
woeful   rubber-stamp   salary -drawers   of    the 

past. 

Verv  fortunately  for  you.  your  own  Repre- 
sentative JAMFS  C.  Davis  has  taken  a  leading 
stand  for  Congress  to  remain  on  the  Job 
consuntly.  Once  again  he  has  stood  up 
forthrlghtly.  we  believe,  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Na'.lcn.  as  so  many  of  his  ad- 
dresses before  Congress  have  pointed  up.  and 
so  many  of  his  votes  en  legislation  show 
with  Fabian  socialistic  tactics  imdermining 

his  party. 

On  July  27.  as  he  addressed  the  Congress, 
pleadmg  with  them  not  to  adJoiuTi.  he  proved 
again  his  Interest  In  behalf  of  the  Nation— 
a  Nation  now  facing  a  war  emergency  and 
a  future  hope  of  remaining  free. 

•Go  home  to  what?"  Representative  Davts 
asked  his  colleagues.  "To  see  the  question 
written  upon  the  faces  of  everyone  we  meet 
\mon  the  streets,  even  though  they  may  not 
ask  it  with  their  lips.  'What  are  you  doing 
to  win  this  war?  What  are  you  doing  to 
prevent  the  Korean  War  from  breaking  out 
Into  world  war  lU:  what  are  you  doing  to 
protect  tis  from  Communists  and  fellow- 
travelers  who  are  foot-loose  and  urJiampered 
here  In  the  United  States?"  " 

KEEP    POWXaS    BALANCED 

Representative  Davis  underscored  the 
point  that  any  such  plan  cf  adjournment 
would  carry  with  It  the  ImpUcation  tnat 
Congress  would  transfer  the  obUgatlon  and 
res-xynslbllltles  which  properly  belong  to 
Congress  onto  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent "by  voting  to  him  supreme  authority 
over  the  clvUlan  as  well  as  the  military— to 
unload  all  responslbUlty  upon  him,  and  es- 
cape cur  own.  when  we  vote  to  adjotim  and 

go  home." 

And  "Have  we  come  to  the  point  where 
It  is  fitting  for  Members  of  Congress  in  ef- 
fect to  say:   'I  am  of  no  value  at  the  seat 
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of  Government  in  time  of  emergency.  The 
proper  course  for  me  to  take  is  to  vote  my 
powers  into  the  Executive  and  go  home.'  " 
A  ma^or  question,  we  believe:  Should  we 
as  a  people,  accepting  the  methods  of  dic- 
tatorships, allow  the  degradation  of  dictated 
people  to  sap  our  strength — our  greatest 
strength? 

Representative  Davis  reminded  his  fellow 
Congressmen  tliat  "there  is  plenty  of  legis- 
lative work     •      •     •     to  do." 

Among  other  things,  he  said.  Congress 
should  stay  in  session  to  perfect  and  eract 
legislation  to  provide  universal  military 
traming  "that  Is  sorely  needed.  '  And  "to 
con£ne  Communists  where  they  will  be  un- 
able to  satx^tEfee  cur  industries,  to  wreck 
our  public  utilities,  and  to  aid  Russia  •  •  • 
(and  laws  I  to  enable  us  to  properly  super- 
vise, control,  or  confine  the  fellow-travelers, 
each  of  which  for  all  practical  ptirposes  is 
nearly  as  great  a  menace  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party." 

And  listen  to  these  excerpts  from  jour 
Congressman's  address: 

"Congress  Is  the  voice  cf  the  people. 
(Hire I  their  causes  can  be  pleaded,  their  de- 
sires made  known,  and  their  rights  up- 
held.    •     •     • 

"Our  duty  is  to  keep  faith  with  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Services  and  with  the 
people  of  America  •  •  •  to  stay  on  the 
jcb  •  •  •  set  the  example  cf  patriotism 
and  self-denial  cur  actions  m  passing  legis- 
lation Tiinll  require  of  cur  servicemen  and 
our  citizens  possibly  fcr  years  to  come." 


Serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committer 
on  Banking  and  Currency  he  has  rissa 
to  a  place  ol  power  and  in^uence  on  that 
committee. 

By  nature,  reserved  and  somewhat 
diffident,  yet,  nevertheless  through  his 
long  service  here  he  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  courage  of  highest  order  and 
has  battled  hard  and  consistently  in 
support  of  those  principles  and  policies 
he  ccnsicered  n^ht  and  proper. 

Bc'Ji  in  and  without  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  dele::ation  he  has  bc-ea 
hifihlv  recarced  and  his  departure  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  hundreds  of  friends 
he  has  miide  while  ser\-ing  here. 

Mr.  KuxKEL  has  t)een  a  sound  thinker, 
a  deep  student  of  governmental  affairs 
and  his  ability  has  particularly  shone 
forih  in  two  fields  of  action— banking 
and  hcusin?,  in  both  of  which  he  has 
made  valuable  and  lasting  contributions. 

So  we  say  farewell  to  a  true  friend,  a 
genuine  American,  a  devoted  public 
servant  and  a  real  man. 

Good-by.  good  fnend.  and  may  your 
remaining  years  outside  of  Congress  be 
as  happy  and  pleasant  as  those  which 
you  have  sptnt  m  these  historic  halls. 


Hon.  John  Grain  Kunke!,  of  Pennsyivacia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PEJOJSTLVANTA 

EJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPKZSZNTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     Mr.  Sf)eaker.  at  the 

close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Eighty-first 
Conoress.  three  members  of  tiie  Penn- 
sylvania Republican  delegation  volun- 
tarily retii-e. 

Among  these  is  Hon.  Johx  Cr.^in  Kxrs- 
KEL.  who  after  serving  with  distinction 
in  this  body  has  chosen  to  return  to 
private  life  and  devote  himself  to  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  prmcipaliy  banking  and 
farming. 

Mr.  KuNKEL  first  entered  Congress  as 
the  Representative  from  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania  District  in  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
Hon.  John  C.  Kunkel.  a  member  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gresses: and  a  great-grandson  of  John 
Sarseant.  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
eic:ht  terms  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  Sixteenth. 
Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  KuNKEi  attended  Karrisburg 
Academy.  PruUips  Academy,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  Harvard  Law  School. 

Few  men  have  ever  come  to  Congress 
better  equipped  than  John  Kl-nkel.  He 
inherited  a  splendid  background  of  con- 
gresoicnal  service  from  his  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  and  he  has  lived 
up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his  an- 
cestral forebears. 


Hon.  Franklin  Herbert  Lichtenwalter,  cf 
PeansyUania 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\KKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATn-ES 
Wednesday,  September  20.  1950 

Mr     DAGUE.     Mr.    Speaker,    in    the 

short  time  I  have  be.n  privileged  to 
membership  in  this  House  I  have  been 
reluctant  to  usurp  the  time  which  couid 
be  better  left  to  others  whom  I  feel  are 
more  quahfied  than  I  to  explore  most  of 
the  issues  which  come  before  us.  To- 
dav  however.  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  delegation  in 
renewing  our  regret  over  the  decision  of 
our  esteemed  colleague  Fr.inklin  H, 
LicKTENW.'vLTER  not  lo  scek  reelection, 
which  means  that  his  services  in  this 
body  will  terminate  with  the  end  of  the 
E:ehty-first  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  recall  Mr.  Lich- 
TENWAtTERs  cloction  at  the  .special  elec- 
tion held  in  September   1947.  when  he 
decisively  defeated  an  opponent  who  was 
backed  by  orpanized  labor.     That  con- 
test was  hailed  throuehout  the  country 
as  the  first  real  test  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  Frank  s  vic- 
tory gave  heart  to  those  who  were  doubt- 
ful as  to  public  reception  of  the  new 
labor  law.     Incidentally,  that  campaign 
was  a  model  of  organized  teamwork  al- 
though the  reaction  of  the  public  to  the 
importation  of  outside  political  workers 
and  organizers  unquestionably  reacted  m 
Mr.  LicHTExw.aTER  s  favor,  which  is  net 
to  minimize,  hovrever,  thn  fact  that  his 
ability  to  meet  at  their  own  level  and  at 
the   same   time   to   literally   talk   their 
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languacw  had  much  to  do  with  winning 
the  solid  Pennsylvania  Dutch  atirenry 
of  Lehi?h  County  to  his  banner. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  anyone 
who  has  come  to  Congress  with  a  wider 
letislatiYe  experience  than  has  this  col- 
league of  ours  from  Pennsylvania's 
Eighth  District.  With  8  years'  service  in 
the  lower  house  at  Harrisburg.  Including 
brilliant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  ma- 
jciily  leader  and  3p>eaker.  he  brought  to 
this  bodv  a  wealth  of  leeislative  know- 
ho'.v  which  was  readily  appreciated  by 
anyone  who  sought  his  opinions  on  F>end- 
ln<r  bills.  It  i.s  left,  however,  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  have  his  advice 
in  del<»jration  meetings  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Pisherips  and  the  Select  Committee 
en  the  Problems  of  Small  Business  to 
attest  to  his  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  legislative  field. 

Our  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  in  the 
termination  of  his  services  in  this  House, 
however,  stems  more  particularly  from 
the  knowledge  that  we  will  be  denied  his 
genial  companionship  and  the  leavening 
influence  of  his  unfailing  good  humor, 
la  these  troub!?d  times  when  tempers 
are  short  and  repartee  is  sharp  it  has 
been  heartening  to  have  amongst  us  one 
whose  philosophy  is  predicated  on  the 
thesis  that  "a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath."  This  admirable  quality  he  will 
take  with  him  into  new  fields  of  en- 
deavors aiul  as  «e  wish  him  well  and 
confidently  anticipate  his  success  in 
whatever  he  undertakes  it  is  our  prayer- 
ful hope  that  God's  richest  blessing  will 
go  with  him  and  that  he  will  return  often 
to  these  scenes  where  he  has  left  his 
indelible  mark  and  made  for  himself  a 
host  of  staiwart  friends. 


A  Great  American,  a  Great  New  Yorker, 
a  V/onderful  Mar — Abraham  Cahan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  MLW   TOSJC 

rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENT.^TIVE3 

Wedncsdav.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«ccrd.  I 
include  the  following  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  most  beloved  figures  of 
our  time.  There  is  no  point  in  my  re- 
peating the  tribute  paid  by  the  editorial 
from  the  S?ptember  9.  1960.  i^iouc  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune ;  I  can  only  say 
that  I  adopt  and  endorse  everything  said 
here.    The  editorial  follows; 

A   Geeat   New    Torjub 

One  of  the  really  great  flgurn  in  the  rich 
and  varied  tradition  of  New  York  u  being 
bonored  today,  for  hu  attainment  of  90 
years  of  service,  of  leadersiiip.  of  ab-oundlng 
life.  Abraham  Caban  belped  found  the 
Jewish  Dally  Forward — as  a  small,  doctrinaire 
Soelalist  ofican — In  the  ftrrt  year  of  McKln- 
ley's  Presidency  H*-  returned  to  U  In  HK)3, 
at  the  dawn  ul  the  Theodore  Rooaevelt  era; 
and  thr.jugh  nearly  balf  a  century  ttnce  tiien 
has  remained  as  its  editor  In  chief  and  as 
one  of  the  vita!  Intellectual  and  cuUiuai 
forces  lu  the  New  York  communtiy. 


PV>r  half  a  century  the  Forward  has  dally 
brousht  into  many  thovisands  of  our  Yid- 
dish-speaking homes  a  quickening  sense  of 
life  and  letters:  It  has  interpreted  the  strange 
American  ccene  to  countless  newly  arrived 
Jewtah  immlgranu  and.  in  Itaelf  or  thrrui^h 
the  prodigious  energies  of  Its  editor.  It  has 
Interpreted  the  Jewish  community  to  their 
fellow-cttlaena  of  older  origins  in  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  aspect  of  that  communi- 
ty's life  in  which  Abrah.im  Cahan  was  r.ot  a 
wise  and  vigorous  c<  unselor — In  the  forma- 
tion of  Its  great  labor  unions.  In  Its  chari- 
ties. In  Its  social.  poUtlcal.  artistic,  and  Intel- 
lectual life.  His  newspaper  and  the  Influence 
of  the  personality  It  reflected  have  been  In 
themselves  an  education  for  countless  fine 
Amer:cans  of  today.  The  Forward  was  and 
Is  an  expression  of  nineteenth  csniury 
poclallsm;  but  Abraham  Cahan.  born  In  the 
Russia  of  the  Czars  and  a  fugitive  from  their 
tyranny,  has  stood  rocklike  against  the  In- 
filtration into  America  of  the  new  tyranny 
of  the  new  Communist  czars  of  today. 

The  Forward  has  been  both  a  fructifying 
and  an  Integrr.tlng  force  in  cur  community 
life.  Inevitably,  as  the  new  generations 
wh:ch  It  helped  to  teach  grow  up.  Its  func- 
tion is  bound  to  chanje.  But  chcn^e  will 
still  be  based  upon  the  sure  foundations  laid 
by  the  man  and  leader  whom  the  city  Is 
tfjday  glad  to  honor. 


To  Prevent  Other  Troop  Train  WrecLs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  p£n.nsylv.\n:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
September  15.  1950.  entitled  "To  Pre- 
vent Other  Troop  Train  Wrecks."  The 
Inquirer  editorial  follows: 

To  ParvTXT  Othtk  Troop  Ttain  WsrcKS 

Wllkes-Barre  and  nearby  Wyoming  Valley 
communities  received  yesterday  In  numbing 
grief  their  33  soldier-dead,  home  from  the 
troop  train  wTeck  In  Ohio. 

To  the  afflicted  families  of  these  men. 
members  of  the  camp-bound  Twenty-eighth 
Division,  we  offer  our  deepest  sjrmpathy.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  why  this  appalling 
tragedy  occurred  and  of  taking  measures  to 
prevent   others  like  It 

Certain  facts  were  made  clear  at  the  hear- 
ing Into  the  collision  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Ohio  Pub- 
he  Utility  Commission,  the  Army,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  One  was  that  there 
was  no  breakdown  in  the  railroad-slgnal 
equipment.  Another  was  that  the  engineer 
of  the  expre.«i8  train  which  rammed  the  rear 
of  the  troop  carrier  had  not  made  effective 
use  of  those  signals  to  slow  down  In  time. 

The  engineer.  M-year-old  William  E  E^ler, 
made  some  startling  admissions  at  the  hear- 
ing. He  had  been  operating  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
Luuls"  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour  whra 
he  received  a  signal,  2  miles  from  the  stalled 
troop  train,  to  slow  down  to  30  miles. 

Instead  of  that,  the  automatic  tape  record- 
ing of  the  train's  speed,  found  Intact  In  the 
dleael  engine,  showed  that  he  actually 
stepped  up  the  pace  to  70  miiet  an  hour,  then 
waited  for  another  block  signal  before  he 
slammed  on  the  brakes,  on:y  863  feet  from 
Um  c«ra  ahead. 


Meanwhile,  trainmen  on  the  troop  carrier. 

which  was  forced  to  stop  a  second  tine  for 
repairs  on  a  steam  line,  had  placed  red  flares 
on  the  track  behind  them,  and  when  t^.ey 
e:w  the  express  approaching  attempted 
frantically  to  halt  li — one  man  even  throw- 
ing a  flare  against  the  locomotive  wlndihield. 
Eut  the  expreas  rammed  into  the  other  train 
at  a  speed  of  50  miies  an  hour. 

The  engineer  tesllfled  ih^i  he  had  been 
told  there  was  a  troop  train  ahead.  He  testi- 
fied also,  though  he  did  not  explain,  that  he 
had  shut  off  the  whistle  In  his  cab  which 
gives  warning  when  the  Uack  ahead  is  not 
clear. 

The  ICC  will  determine  If  negligence  on  the 
engineers  part  calls  for  punitive  f.ct;on. 
But  there  should  be  decided  also  wbeLher  It 
is  safe  to  entrust  an  express  train  in'.o  the 
hands  of  a  man  68  years  old,  regardless  of 
his  e:;porlence  and  apparent  state  of  health. 
Kandlir.?  a  locomotive  runnlntj  at  great  speed 
requires  unusual  alertness,  sureness,  and  In- 
stantaneous response  to  sudden  demands. 
Persons  ou  the  threshold  of  70  do  not  always 
possess  those  qualification. 

The  engineer  stated  that  his  train  was  run- 
ning 30  minutes  late  when  It  went  through 
t;ie  block  signals.  Was  he  taking  a  chance 
to  make  up  the  lost  lime? 

It  has  been  brouRht  out  that  the  signal 
apparatus  which  should  have  slowed  down 
the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  In  time  to  avoid  the 
collision  was  functioning  properly.  But  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wreck.  Does 
not  that  mean  that  existing  signal  systems 
are  inadequate? 

Block  signals,  red  flares,  lanterns,  and  the 
rest  appear  rather  primitive  In  the  lUht  of 
present-day  advances  In  quick  communica- 
tion. Other  lorms  of  transport,  such  as  air- 
planes and  ships  at  sea.  rely  upon  the  radio 
for  Instantaneous  contact.  Why  should  not 
the  railroads  employ  this  device  more  widely? 
If  the  stalled  troop  train  could  have  noti- 
fied the  oncoming  express  by  radio,  either 
directly  or  through  intermediate  tower  con- 
trol, of  the  imp)cratlve  need  to  stop  at  such 
and  such  a  location,  there  might  have  been 
no  collision. 

Another  accident  preventive  would  be  the 
combining  of  automatic  train  stops  with  the 
block-signal  system,  to  bring  trains  to  a  halt 
when  emergency  demands. 

E>eslrable  also  are  measures  assuring  safe 
riding  equipment  lor  troopers  transported  by 
railroads,  and  priorities  for  their  trains 

Familiar  In  other  wiirs  has  been  the  cram- 
ming of  soldiers  Into  antiquated  and  bryy.cn- 
down  railway  cars  and  their  frequent  shunt- 
ing Into  sidings  to  make  way  for  passenger 
expresses  and  freights.  Men  In  the  Armed 
Services  should  be  given  the  best  In  trans- 
port and  the  right  of  way  In  getting  to 
their  destination. 

The  Ohio  train  wreck  points  to  the  need 
for  precautionary  measures,  to  protect  hu- 
man lile,  that  are  now  lacking. 


Despite  Korea  the  Air  Force  1$  Still  To? 
Dog  in  the  Pentagon's  Plans  (zr  De- 
fending America  if  There  Ii  Any  Wcrii 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAiNK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVZS 
Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
words  that  I  have  just  spoken  are  not 
my  words.  They  are  the  studied  find- 
ings of  Andrew  Tully.  world  kno\»Ti  cor- 
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respondent  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news 
syndicate  and  one  of  their  ace  editorial 
writers.  In  the  si?:ned  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Tully  as  carried  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  Monday  last,  he  discusses 
frankly  and  convincingly  the  reliance  of 
our  country  on  the  value  of  the  strategic 
bombing  mission  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  the  incalculable  value  to 
the  Nation's  defenses  of  the  Air  Force 
B-36  long-ranpe  bombers. 

The  service  rendered  to  this  Congress 
and  our  Nation  by  the  President's  Air 
Policy  Commission  headed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  K.  Finletter,  now  Sec- 
retary' of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
was  a  service  second  to  none  ever  per- 
formed by  any  citizen  group  in  these 
United  States. 

I  remember  the  fine  things  that  were 
spoken  cf  Mr.  Finletter  some  years  ago 
by  top-ranking  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  this  House  when 
the  Finletter  committee  first  publicized 
their  findings  under  the  heading  of 
••Sur\-ival  in  the  air  aee."  Little  did  we 
then  dream  that  this  soldier,  statesmen, 
patriot,  author,  educator,  skilled  and 
learned  in  all  phases  of  law.  would  some 
day  himself  be  called  out  of  private  life 
to  serve  his  country  as  Secretary  of  our 
great  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  military  experiences  in 
Korea  justify  the  findings  of  the  Fin- 
letter committee.  Nobody  in  America 
today  is  afraid  of  a  practically  non- 
existent Russian  surface  Navy  competing 
with  the  United  States  Navy  now  by  far 
larger  in  size  than  all  the  navies  o'  the 
world. 

Nobody  is  afraid  of  Russian  tanks 
making  amphibious  landings  on  our 
coastal  shores  and  lumbering  up  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  attack  our  peo- 
ple in  the  Middle  West. 

The  R'issians  do  not  even  have  a  sub- 
stantial maritime  force  to  transport 
troops. 

What  the  American  people  are  afraid 
of  is  the  death  and  destniction  that  can 
be  rained  upon  our  country- — dropped 
out  of  the  bowels  of  Russian  airplanes 
circling  over  the  ereat  cities  of  Washing- 
ton. Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York. 
Pittsburgh.  Detroit.  Chicago,  and  all 
other  great  industrial  centers  of  our 
country  from  Maine  to  California  or 
from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

They  know  that  if  the  vital  strength 
of  our  war  plants  are  de.-^troyed  or  crip- 
pled, the  war  is  lost  and  our  country  and 
its  people  actually  made  slaves  to  the 
Russians. 

Above  all  else,  they  know  that  the 
greatest  defense  that  this  country  can 
devise  Is  a  good  offense  and  that  the 
United  States  Air  Force  is  in  fact  what 
Mr.  Tully  states  it  to  be — 

The  only  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  can  attack  on  short  notice. 

Net  in  1  hour  or  from  "4  o'clock  to 
5  o'clock  which  Louis  Johnson  said  it 
would."  but  within  the  matter  cf  but  a 
few  minutes  that  it  would  take  to  send 
our  B-36S  coursing  on  their  way  to  the 
very  heart  and  center  of  every  strategic 
point  in  the  Russian  empire. 

It  is  because  of  their  current  value  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  and  to 
Americans  everj-where  that  I  am  asking 


the  unanimous  coment  of  my  colleagues 
to  insert  into  the  Record  two  articles: 
First,   the   editorial   by   Andrew  Tully, 
headed.    "AF    still   best    weapon."    and 
second,  a  United  Press  Tokyo  dispatch 
headed.    "B-29's    running    out    of    tar- 
gets—Air  Force   dams   enemy   trafBc." 
These  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1950] 
AF  S-m-i.  ErsT  Wkapom 
( Bv  Andrew  Tully) 
Despite  Korea,  the  Air  Force  Is  still  top 
dcg  In   the  Penatgon's  plans   for  defendir.g 
America  If  there  is  another  world  war. 

Korea  Is  supposed  to  have  made  the  fly 
bovs  look  bad  Eut  that  isn't  the  way  the 
top  brass  sees  It.  To  them  Korea— for  all  Its 
admitted  bitterness — Is  still  a  side  issue  to 
the  main  danger,  which  is  Russia.  And  they 
EtUl  feel  our  best  weapon  against  the  main 
daneer  Is  the  Air  Force. 

•Put  It  this  way."  said  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesman.  "The  best  defense  is  still 
thetbert  offense— and  the  Air  Force  remains 
the  only  branch  cf  the  Armed  Forces  wiiich 
can  attack  on  short  notice." 

If  this  sounds  like  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson's  famous  speech  at>out  hitting  the 
enemy  at  5  o'clock  if  he  strikes  at  4.  that's 
all  right  with  the  Defense  Dep>artment.  Mr. 
Johnson's  been  kidded  a  lot  about  that  crack. 
but  he  wasn't  talking  about  a  war  In  Korea 
when  he  made  it— he  was  referring  to  a 
major  war,  plus  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
B-36  long-range  bomber. 

So  Korea  hasn't  changed  things  a  bit  as 
far  as  the  over-all  concept  of  fighting  a 
major  war  is  concerned.  The  plan  is  sti.ll 
to  hit  Russia  fast  and  hard  with  the  B-£6 
and  the  A-bomb  If  she  attacks  us.  in  order 
to  destroy  her  striking  force  before  It  can 
hit  us  over  here.  There'll  t>e  radar  and  in- 
tercentor  planes  for  defense,  but  the  em- 
phasis will  \x  placed  on  attack,  destroying 
the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  strike  at  America 
through  the  skies. 

As  the  Joint  Chiefs  see  It.  our  vital 
strength  In  time  of  war  lies  in  our  war  plants. 
If  they're  destroyed  or  crippled,  the  war  is 
as  good  as  lost.  It  will  be  the  Air  Forces 
prlmar>-  mission— through  such  long-range 
attacks  on  the  heart  of  the  enemy— to  pre- 
vent such  an  eventuality. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  be  convinced  of  how 
high  the  Air  Force  is  riding  is  to  look  at  the 
Defense  Department's  budget  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951.  A  good  bit  more  than  the 
lion's  share  is  going  to  the  fly  boys. 

The  budget  for  all  three  services  and  the 
Defense  Department  totals  $24,993,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  $9,309,000,000  Is  earmarked 
for  the  Air  Force.  Increases  are  in  the  works 
all  along  the  line,  of  cotu-se.  but  the  most 
signlflcant  one  Is  for  new  airplanes.  The 
Air  Force,  during  fiscal  1931.  will  spend  more 
than  $4,000,000,000  on  new  planes,  just  about 
three   times   the   amount    It    spent    In   fiscal 

1950. 

Another  item  of  significance  Is  that  It  was 
after  the  Korean  war  started — not  before — • 
that  The  Joint  Chiefs  agreed  on  an  Air  Force 
Of  6Q  groups,  and  they  have  not  seen  fit 
since  then  to  change  their  minds  publicly. 

As  Chairman  Cjvei.  Vinson.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  of  the  House  MUitary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, sees  it,  the  Air  Force  will  be  boosted 
from  48  groups  to  58  by  July  1.  1951.  and  to 
69  by  July  1952.  .\nd  he  did  not  demur  when 
Air  Force  men  insisted  it  probably  would  be 
necessary  to  expand  even  further. 

I  From    the    Washington    Dally    News    of 

Septemt>er    14.   1950) 

B-£9's  Running  Orr  or  Tahcets — Am  Fobcx 

D.^VS    ENEMT    TUAFFIC 

Tokyo.  September  14— Lt.  Gen    George  E. 

Stratemeyer ."commander  cf  the  United  States 


Far  East  Air  Forces,  said  today  that  sweep- 
ing Allied  aerial  attack  had  halted  all  lar^e- 
6Ci"le   traffic   in  Communist -held   Korea. 

At  the  same  time.  Gen.  Emniett  ODcnnell, 
Far  East  Air  Forces  bomber  commander,  re- 
ported that  •practically  all  malor  military 
industrial  tarsets  '  In  Communist  North  Ko- 
rea   had    been    knocked    out    by    American 

B-29's. 

••Aerial  reconnaissance  shows  that  large- 
scale  traffic  in  enemy-held  Korea  is  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  at  a  halt  as  of  today^" 
General  Stratemeyer  said.  '•More  than  170 
attacks  on  bridges.  60  on  secondary  mar- 
shaling yards.  21  on  tunnels,  and  more  than 
60  cuts  in  rail  lines  have  been  made  by  B-29's. 
F-26's,  F-Sls.  F-28S,  and  F-80s  since  Sep- 
tember 4  " 

INDVSTHT    CHIPPLED 

General  O'Donnell  said  in  a  report  to  Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer  that  the  B-29's  now  had 
trouble  flndir.g  worth-vhile  targets  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

•Results  en  both  strategic  targets  and  in 
the  interdiction  program  have  been  most 
gratifying."  General  Stratemeyer  replied. 
•'Heavy  North  Korean  Industry  has  been  se- 
verely crippled  by  an  estimated  75  percent 
destruction  of  assigned  targets, 

■•The  movement  of  supplies  and  troops 
from  North  Korea  to  the  south  has  been 
seriouslv  disrupted  by  the  carefully  planned 
severing  of  rail  lines,  the  bombing  of  bridges, 
and  the  saturation  of  marshaling  yards, 
leaving  wide  gaps  In  North  Koreas  highly 
important  rail  and  highway  network."  Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer  said.  "Some  cf  the  bridges 
and  rail  lines  have  been  repaired  but  the 
interdiction  program  took  this  into  account 
and  scheduled  return  attacks  on  the  prin- 
cipal  communications  tributaries  " 

The  B-29's,  which  have  been  winging  over 
North  Korea  from  both  Japan  and  Okinawa 
for  2  months,  often  went  out  oO  at  a  time  in 
the  earlv  days  of  the  Korean  War.  Ninety- 
eight  of  them  were  used  for  a  saturation 
bon.bing  raid  of  North  Korean  troops  along 
the  Ni-.ktong  River.  But  row  they  are  taking 
off  in  small  groups  and  Individually,  hitting 
brldses.  rail  lines,  and  marshaling  yards  in 
the  interdiction  prorram.  beca-ase  of  a  lack 
of  major  Industrial  targets. 


Report  From  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1950 
Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  news  article  from  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17.  1950: 

Congeissman    Ij^tham    Reports    on    His    30 

Days  at  the  Fkont 

(By  Andrew  J.  Vigitettai 

Washington— Congressman      Henbt      J. 

Latham,   of   Queens  Village,   his   "creW   cut 

hair  evidence   of   his  active  partic:pation   in 

the  Korean  War.  sat  back  at  his  desk  In  the 

Capitol  yesterday  and  unfolded  his  reactions 

of  30  days  at  the  fighting  front. 

Latham,  a  lieutenant -commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  recently  returned  from  tem- 
porary active  reserve  duty  which  took  him 
to  Korea  at  his  own  req-^est. 

He  and  Congressman  HrcH  ScoTT  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  the  first  legislators  to  t?.ke 
their  active  reserve  duty  at  the  front.  Both 
are  Pacific  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
want'^d  to  get  a  first  hand  picture  o^  the 
fighting  in  the  Far  East, 


AeTos 
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Latham.  »  nsvigator  during  the  last  w«r 
acd  tJupper  on  several  ahipa.  vas  elected  lo 
Conc:eM  m  1944  wbU«  he  was  on  duty  la 
the  pmclflc. 

Waen  South  Korea  wa«  invaded  by  Um 
Red-dominated  North  Koreans.  Latham  was 
Itching  to  get  into  unlf  inn.  Wh«n  it  came 
time  for  him  to  go  on  reserve  duty,  be  quick- 
ly aiked  for  an    active"  aaalcnment. 

Latham  was  not  a  iiiiHTMirtnnil  observer, 
but  a  member  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
Navy.  On  several  occasions  he  flew  on  mis- 
slons  and  parilcipited  in  the  bombing  of  the 
BUinf  Sua  Petrcleum  Co.'a  huge  plant  in 
Jterth  Korea. 

Queens  resldenu  will  get  a  first-hand  re- 
port of  Latham  :>  reacUons  from  the  (oUow- 
ini?  intprvifw: 

Rcpo>TT.R.  Mow  did  you  ooom  to  make  thla 
tour  of  duty  In  the  Korean  Area.  Congress- 
laan? 

Mr.  Latham  I  tak«  annual  tralnlnt  duty 
with  the  Ifavy  each  year.  I  sought  tuls  as- 
■Hn— nt  becatiae  I  felt  that  tf  I  could  get  to 
Kort^  and  •»•  for  myself  what  U  golnf  on 
out  there,  It  would  b«  helpful  In  under- 
•iMlitttc  the  crtttcaJ  problems  on  which  we 
iMMTf  to  rr/M. 

RwMrm.  Mow  aitMli  il4  you  get  to  tee? 
Mr.  Latmam,  I  hud  an  fMCtlMt  ^o—  view 
of  tiM  war,  1  was  at  ftirl  MarbOT,  Kwsya- 
toll).  OtMMi,  TMyo,  iMtbe,  mmI  oUior  mititary 
bMM.  I  fl«w  on  •  eoflitet  miction  with  di«e 
bowbf  s  "S  Carrier  Teak  Force  77;  was  with 
iko  llArines  at  the  Naktong  Bulge;  Oew  over 
mean  at  the  front,  observed  the  Army  and 
Air  Corpa  opcraUona  along  the  (rot>t  and 
around  T«egu;  talked  to  ttie  wounded,  the 
enlisted  men  and  olDcerit  ut  all  brunches  of 
the  sorvlcea.  and  had  a  3-hour  cunterence 
With  General  MacArthur. 

RsroaTU.  Our  operatiuna  out  there  have 
been  called  a  "police  action."  Do  you  agree? 
Mr.  Latham.  To  call  it  a  "police  action"  la 
to  perpetrate  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American 
people.  For  its  8lz«>.  It  Is  the  bloodiest,  dirt- 
iest and  toughest  war  we  have  ever  been  in. 
RsposTn.  Wbv? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  terrain  Is  very  tough.  To 
gain  ground,  you  have  to  either  fight  uphill 
over  rough  mountains  or  through  nasty, 
muddy  rice  paddies  that  can  hide  an  enemy 
sniper  20  feet  away.  The  climate  is  c  esper- 
ately  hot.  Dust  from  the  roads  blind  and 
choke  you.  Vicious  red  ants  bite  you  in  the 
daytime  and  mosquitoes  at  night.  Up  till 
recently,  our  front  line  has  been  so  thin  It 
was  a  cinch  for  enemy  snipers  to  Inilitrata 
behind  our  lines. 

RzeoRTCB.  Hiw  hav^  the  American  boys 
performed  under  these  tough  conditions? 

Mr.  Latham.  Havlns?  in  mind  that  ve  had 
Tery  limited  troops  and  equipment,  thr y  have 
performed  magnificently.  Since  the  start 
cf  the  war,  each  branch  of  the  service  h.-^a 
strained  every  sinew  to  hold  the  line.  The 
u^ual  Navy  liberties  and  Army  leaves  have 
teen  neceasarlly  ellmlnaied.  There  has  nut 
tosca  time  to  stop  fighting. 

RxpORTxa.  Row  would  you  say  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  are  cooperating? 

Mr.  Lath/m.  They  are  getting  along 
splendidly.  They  have  a  friendly  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Urgent  needs  In  equipment  are 
supplied  by  other  services.  This  is  du<>  nut 
to  any  law  Congress  has  pasaed.  but  bccau&o 
Americana  always  work  well  and  stick  to- 
gether in  a  fight. 

RxPOKTKB.  After  World  War  11  some  people 
said  the  next  war  would  be  fought  almost  by 
remote  control.  Is  this  In  any  sense  a  "push 
button"  war? 

Mr.  Latii.\m.  It  certainly  Is  not.  It  la  the 
old-fashluned  dltch-by-ditch,  road-by-road, 
hand-to-hand  fighting  that  many  people 
predicted  waa  out  of  date. 

RjtPOBxni.  What  do  thry  need  most  out 
tn.ie? 

Mr.  Latham  Fr'sm  *hat  I  saw,  I  would 
•ay  they  need  more  foot  soldiers,  mora 
aircraft  cairicrs.  and  more  destroyers. 


RsroaTsa.  What  do  the  North  Korean 
Ccmmunbts  most  fear? 

Mr.  Lath.^m  I  wfts  told  they  fear  moet  the 
napalm  bomb.  This  is  made  of  an  in- 
cendiary jelly  which  splatters  fiercely  burn- 
ing fire  In  all  dlrecilons. 

RxPDRiTS.  Do  you  agree  with  those  who 
say  we  were  caught  unprepared  In  Korea? 

Mr  L'.tuam.  Yes.  sir.  President  Truman 
cut  d'fonses  below  oi:r  apparent  nescls  and 
t^'  r'p-ess  and  the  people.     Ho 

Ir  AH  of   dollar*  approprUitrd 

for  national  defense,  moth-balled  cur  Kiivy 
and  particularly  our  aircraft  carriers,  cut 
the  Marine  Corps  to  the  bone,  cut  our  Air 
Force  from  70  groups  to  43  group*,  and  rc- 
fured  to  take  cargo  ships  out  of  the  reserve 
lUtt. 

Htfcwrm.  Tou  sny  the  Korean  War  could 
have  been  avoided.    Why? 

Mr.  Latham.  I  believe  the  f.iuU  lies 
fjuarely  with  the  present  admlnistritlon 
and  partlcuirr'"  -"h  our  State  Department. 
Thty   have   r  :v   maintained   an   un« 

r£»ii«t:c  Btir.uu?  toward  Communists, 
Their  belief  was  that  they  '•"uH  do  hii'.!ne«s 
with  the  Commnni«t«.     1  ncy  resulted 

In  a  long  series  of  incui  'vd  »pp««s«« 

m<int  Mpedflesliy,  in  Ktitwn  they  permitted 
the  Communists  in  e(Te<'tuate  the  dl'/idlnf 
of  this  cotintrjr  at  the  afbltrary  thlrty-eiglitlt 
pamllet.  This  kept  all  Korean  Induttry 
wKhin  the  Russian  nrbtt.  They  perniitted 
the  withdrawal  of  our  oeeupatlon  troopa 
from  tVitHh  Korea  and  •nnouneed  tn  th# 
world  that  Knrfm  was  unimportant  to  our 
defenses  Wlit-a  Couifreks  voted  appropria- 
tions for  military  aid  to  South  Kiren,  they 
nei;lected  to  send  that  aid.  In  all,  It  was  an 
open  Invitation  to  Communist-led  North 
K  )reans  to  move  In  and  take  over. 

RrpoRTCT.  Are  the  Russian  Communists 
really  b»hlnd  thla? 

Mr  Latham.  TT^ey  certainly  are.  I  per- 
sonally saw  the  Ru8.<;tan-made  tanks,  guns, 
and  bullets  that  are  killing  our  boys. 

RrPORTER.  Are  the  South  Koreans  giving 
us  much  help? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes.  They  are  tough,  hardy 
people  with  plenty  of  courage.  In  addition, 
they  are  doing  splendid  work  unloading 
ships.  And  they  also  act  as  litter  bearers  to 
take  our  wounded  from  the  battlefield.  I 
might  add  that  the  North  Koreans  are  also 
tough,  fanatical,  and  vicious  fighters  That 
Is  why  they  have  given  us  ao  much  trouble. 

RrpoRTER.  How  soon  do  you  think  we  are 
going  to  win  In  Korea? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  exact  timetable  Is  h.ird  to 
predict.  But  we're  going  to  win.  However, 
we  must  face  the  possibility  that  Russia  will 
send  the  Chinese  or  Manchurlan  hordes  down 
through  Korth  Korea.  As  things  now  stand. 
I  am  completely  confident  we  will  hold  our 
beachhead  and  completely  distroy  the  North 
Korean  forces  before  they  ever  get  back  to 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

Rzpostes.  Would  you  say  we  were  ever 
In  danger  of  defeat  In  Korea? 

Mr.  Latham.  We  had  a  very  close  call. 
Each  unit  we  had  In  there  performed  re- 
markably well  and  without  any  one  of  them 
we  would  probably  have  been  licked.  The 
mobile  Navy  Carrier  Task  Force  struck  hard 
and  straight.  The  Army  troops  in  the  first 
critical  d'»ya  fought  a  rear  guard  delaying 
action  thtkt  will  go  down  In  military  history 
as  a  claasic.  The  Marine  Corps,  when  It  ar- 
rived with  Its  splendid  balanced  fighting 
team,  recaptured  critical  lost  ground.  The 
Naval  Burface  Force  with  deadly  shore  fire 
knocked  out  the  Korean  Reds  advancing 
down  the  east  coast.  The  Air  Force  struck 
supply  channels  k>ehind  the  lines.  General 
MacArthur.  the  master  stnitegiat,  furnlslied 
brilliant  directloo. 

Rcroam.  You  saw  General  MacArthur. 
H  w  u  he? 

Mr.  Latham.  He  Is  In  splendid  health  and 
absolutely  confident  of  victory.  We  must  not 
forget  that  he  probably  knows  more  about 
the  Orient  than  any  other  living  American. 


Reporter.  What  questions  were  you  asked 
by  tlie  boys  out  there? 

Mr.  Lmuam.  I  spoke  to  hundreds  of  them. 
The  question  most  frequently  asked  was: 
"Do  the  people  back  home  knr>w  how  toujh 
the  flchtlng  U  out  here?"  They  were  alao 
concerned  alx)Ut  reports  of  '  bvulneas  as 
ucual"  and  "politics  as  usual"  at  home.  They 
were  stunned  and  Incredulous  at  reports  of 
hoerdlng  wai.e  they  Mere  flghllnfi  so  desper- 
ately. 

RrpoRTti.  What  can  we  do  here  at  home  to 
help? 

Mr.  Latham.  V/e  can  Mpow  Mid  fl^bt  the 
ComrnunUts  In  this  country.  We  can  s?« 
tiiat  the  men  on  the  fighting  line  get  every- 
tiilng  they  need.  We  can  tijhLen  our  bei^a 
and  do  tvorything  pot slblt  to  hz'.p  the  general 
war  tffort.  We  can  bsair  In  mir.d  that  while 
st.'-t^tmcn  tf^bnte  arn'^em''*  questions  nt  the 
United  Nations  In  Lake  Success,  these  bo^s 
ftxf  fighting  and  dying— for  kMpa. 


DtYtlop  and  Cnnstrvt  Our  t!«taral 
F.«f9ureff 


CXTINOIOIf  OF  nniASUCS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNISC 

or  MINNMOTA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPSSHNTATrCJ 

Wednndav.  Septembfr  20. 1950 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  en  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  resources  develop- 
ment and  conservation  appearing  in  Re- 
port From  Wr.shlngton  by  Michael  Hu- 
doba  in  the  October  1950  issue  of  Sports 
Afield.     The  editorial  follows: 

This  Nation  has  mobilized  Us  strength  and 
called  upon  Its  resources  to  protert  Its  ex- 
istence for  the  third  time  In  this  half  cen- 
tury, and  the  second  time  within  the  present 
generation. 

That  our  natural  resotirccs  have  been 
abundant  Is  a  vital  factor  in  o'^  continu- 
ing position  of  leaderehip  in  a  world  of 
peril.  But  how  long  c.in  we  draw  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  nature's  bencflcence  with- 
out exhausting  Its  capacity  as  well  a.«  t^.e 
patience  of  the  good  earth?  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  future  we  can  spend  today. 

The  natural  resources  of  soil,  water,  land, 
forest,  and  mineral  are  the  basic  elements 
of  existence  to  men  and  nations.  We  have 
turned  the  wheels  of  industry  to  create  the 
highest  living  standards  la  the  world  by  our 
raw  resources.  In  addition  to  ourselves,  we 
have  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered  much  of  the 
civilized  world  on  a  land  capacity  which  Is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  earth's  surface. 

WhUe  we  pour  billions  Into  costs  of  p.-ut 
wars  and  defense  for  future  wars,  we  vir- 
tually neglect  the  defense  of  our  nonrenew- 
able resources.  While  we  spend  more  than 
71  percent  of  our  multl-billlon-doUar  bud:;et 
for  di'fense,  only  5  percent  gees  tcjvard  c.r.- 
•ervatlon  of  the  natur.il  resources,  which  Is 
the  basis  of  our  whole  existence  And 
wrapped  up  In  that  6  percent  are  pseudo- 
conservHtion  progra:  is  that  dabble  In  after- 
effects of  resource  ills,  without  attarXmg 
fundamental  Issues. 

We  cannot  continue  to  Implement  our  de- 
fense efforu  Inder.nitely  in  the  absence  of 
expanding  such  programs,  nor  can  we  avoid 
the  Uagtc  Maginot  line  philosophy  with 
stockpiles  of  dcfeure  material  If  our  natural 
reeourcea  position  Is  allowed  to  deterlarate. 

Our  enemlej  know  too  well  the  re^tr.ction 
of  resource  deficiencies  and  they  ca  t  rov- 
etoiu  eyes  and  lick  their  chops  over  the 
profilgacy  of  our  pcl.cles. 


^- 
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It  Is  time  for  this  Nation  to  take  stock 
of  its  natural  rescurces.  It  U  time  to  organ- 
ize an  all-out  mobilization  to  preserve  our 
reaources  and  to  restore  those  which  we  are 
depleting.  We  must  not  be  trapped  in  the 
rush  of  budgetary  readjustmenu  to  counter 
International  crises,  to  deaccent  vital  do- 
mestic retcurce  restoration  programs  This 
Is  no  less  a  mandatory  defense  need  than 
arms  and  Implements  of  war. 

Before  It  Is  too  late,  this  Nation  must  ag- 
greerlvely  undertake  and  expand  Its  re- 
source restoration  and  conservation  pro- 
grams And  contrary  to  prevalent  Washing- 
ton philosophy,  this  Is  not  all  dam  building, 
nor  all  su'osldy  paymenu.  It  must  deal  ob- 
jectively in  basic  reatoratlon  of  soil,  water, 
land,  and  forest  reaources. 

And  in  the  future,  with  crises  past,  these 
•re  the  elements  on  which  we  must  depend 
to  rehPbiUlate  our  domestic  economy  These 
art  the  elements  which' will  have  to  pny  the 
bills. 


Scoitf  Subcommtttct  on  Prparcdncii 

EXnWSIOI*  OF  RIMAHWI 

oe 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

If    .:  1  :S',;S 

IN  THE  CENATI  Of  THE  vntTTD  ■TATM 

Wcdtietduy  September  20  'leomlative  day 

of  Thurtdav.  July  20>.  li>^0 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  praising  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness, 
which  15  headed  by  our  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  John- 
son! and  is  made  up  of  eminent  mem- 
bers of  bcth  parUes.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  have  had  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  ' 
splendid  work  of  this  sumbcommittee. 
and  it  is  ver>-  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
excellent  progress  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  made  is  bem?  approved  by 
the  press  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
countr>-. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mt'NrnoNS  L.kg 
Hibert  E.  Howards  resignation  as  Chair- 
Bian  of  the  Munitions  Board  cannot  be  dis- 
gociated    from    the    critical    report    of    the 
Boards  activities  ty  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Preparedness  of  which  Senator  Lyn- 
OOM    JOHNSON    is    chairman.      Shortly    alter 
the  war  broke  cut  in  Korea  this  new  watch- 
dog committee,   which   is   following   in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Truman  committee  of  the 
Second  World  War.  became  alarmed  over  the 
laxitv  of  the  Munitions  Board  in  building 
up  the  country  s  natural   rubber  stockpile. 
On  August   15  the  committee  wrote  to  Mr. 
Howard  that   the  rubber  stockpile  was  In- 
adequate and  asked  what  plans  be  had  to 
rect.'v  the  situation.     Three  weeks  later  it 
had   had   no   reply.     The   conamittee  found 
other    strong    evidence    that    the    Munltiona 
Beard  has  been  asleep  at  the  switch,  and  thu 
congressional  finding,  of  course,  went  into 
the^hands  of   the  President,   and  no  doubt 
precipitated  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howard. 
Now  the  stockpiling  program  was  under- 
taken for   the  specific   purpose  of   avoiding 
In  any  future  emergency  the  critical  ahort- 
ures  that  plagued  our  war  efforts  inthe  early 
forties.     It  is  shocking  in  view  of  thU  expe- 
rience that  the  Job  has  been  ne>:iected^  But 
no    other    conclusion     is     possible        B?K  re 
Korea   the    Munition*  Board    missed   an   ex- 


cellent opportunity  to  acquire  large  sup- 
plies of  natural  rubber  at  prices  which  last 
fall  were  16  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  Korean  War  the  price  of  natural 
rubt>er  Jumped  to  55  cents,  and  then  the 
Board  appears  to  have  revised  downward  Its 
Inadequate  stoclcpillne  plans  This  record 
seems  to  show  neither  business  prudence  nor 
recognition  of  national  need  In  is.^uinB  its 
first  report  recently  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee sharply  criticized  thi.t  lack  of 
foresight  and  commented  that  'we  need 
more  Imaginative  and  far-siehted  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  attainment  of  the  stock- 
piling (bjectlve?  ■ 

Mr    Howard   was   asked    to   appear    before 
the  Preparednese  Committee  yetrterday.  but 
the  hearing  was  canceled  bccauM  of  hu  res- 
ignation.    Mr   Truman's  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  resignation  affords  further  evidence 
that   he  is  working   with   the  congressional 
inreall^atori  to  correct   weakn«i«s   in   the 
defense  effort  as  quickly  as  they  f  brought 
to  light.     He   twd   prevlotMljr   *rr«*tMl   the 
disposal    ot   Oovernment   ni*b«»prodttClng 
plants  and  hU  Interest  in  tb«  wort  o*  t»>e 
•cMnmlttee  probably  »tlinulat#d  f»hom  de- 
panwwnf  to  rtviM  tn«Mn««i-M*ttauat  p'*!* 
^«m  ua^rn  praddlnf  from  tb*  •omwitt- 
•MMior  MOMS  Wflily  <oai«— d*<l  tfc»  Pf- 
Mtnt  for  klf  fidlflHMMd  itmudj  tdw-  i 
tut  fMt  flli^MV  MMI  MM  that  tlM  Pr^ 
d«nt  s  prompctMW  todd  Ml  •  "MdfBlAcent 
•»ampie"  for  oth#r  fof«miMnul  •••»»«i:' 
In  this  there  Is  evldenee  of  strength.    The 
bipartuan     subeomnuitee     Is     turning     tha 
spotlight  on  mistakes  that  o««d  correction 
without   fanfare  or  political  bla«,  and  the 
White  House  is  reiponding  with  a  largeness 
of   spirit.     We   hep?  this  stn»len«aa  of  de- 
votion to  building  up  our  national  eoctirtty 
will  c.rry  over  into  the  selection  of  a  new 
Chairman  for  the  Munitions  Board,  for  the 
Board  serves  as  a  sort  of  Joint  chie's  cf  staff 
for    Industry.     From   the    MuiUticns    Board. 
sfjeciScally,  must  come  the  mlUtary  require- 
ments   program    for    setting    in    motion   the 
new   National   Prcnluction    Authority. 


AFL    meeting    in    Houston    and    Joined    the 
•get  Tatt    chorus. 

The  Star  has  differed  with  Senator  Tatt 
In  several  of  his  votes  on  foreign- policy 
matters  It  was  not  in  asreement  with  his 
opposition  to  General  Marshall  as  Secret.ary 
of  Defense  This  newypajxT  has  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  however,  that  In  these  mat- 
ters Senator  Tafts  stand  ha.s  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  honest  ccrvlctlr-n. 
To  say,  as  Mr  H.-i.Tlman  told  the  ATL  as- 
sembly, that  the  Ohio  Senator  has  ipnorar.t- 
ly  been  furthering  the  designs  of  the  Kremlin 
Is  to  resort  to  the  shoddiest  kind  of  political 
slander. 

There  Is.  and  there  always  ^hou'.d  be.  a 
place  m  ihu  Government  Ic  r  sincere  oppo- 
sition. There  is  no  other  way  in  wiuch 
faulty  administration  po'.ldes  can  be  teft'd 
and  perfected.  But  the  labor  bceres  nnd  their 
pollticnl  servanu  do  not  aeevpt  this  view. 
For  ptirely  seinsh  rewona.  tbtjr  will  tolerate 
no  opposition  to  their  poUttMl  dWMnda 
and  they  openly  boast  of  tMr  idMnmnttlon 
to  drive  from  public  lift  iMidMr  TArr  or 
any  other  man  who  hM  thf  dOttMf*  and  the 
Integrity  to  stand  out  •gdlMt  tbtfll. 

Mr  ItarruMUi.  witti  'h»  Pr#sid#nt's  »p- 
pf  val   If  Ml  •*   ^"    drrtion.    has   y<\up(l 

t,r  i,  !-  :  .rfett#d  '■    ■  '  i^  "•■  "   "-■^f"'  •  ■  '  '■';■• 

.      ,  .        .  '    i]-.,r,   ■     ■  ;    I.    '.iiiuf  t  Und    (  't  • 

li,  I  .  ;...ritabie  thing  oi"-  '•"•  «•«)  "'•  ''• 
•j.*rr  i«  I'lui  he  knows  not  *ii^'  »  «•  «'*• 
That  U  mor*  than  one  can  aay  '  t  Mr  Mi.f- 
rlman  He  knows  eery  well  what  ».«•  i»  d  u.j, 
and  that  makM  bU  pwformunct  at  Housum 
all  the  more  regrettable. 


W.  Karriman:  Po'ilician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SArJEL  K.  McCONNELL.  JR. 

or  PENNSYLV.VN-A 

Hi  THE  ECrSE  CF  RZPF.Z3£XTAT:VE3 

Wednesday.  September  20, 1950 

Mr.  McCONNEl-L.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex. end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waslur.-vca  Evening  Star  of 
September  23.  1950: 

MR.  h.k8k:m>n:  poijticiak 
W    Averell  Harnman's  attack  on  Senator 
TATT  belongs  under  the  heading  of  cheap- 
very  cheap — politics. 

The  Ulxw  boeaes.  aided  ard  abetted  by  the 
President  and  his  poUtical  hatchet  men.  have 
been  gunning  for  Senator  Tatt  ever  since 
tb«  labor  law  which  bears  his  name  was 
paned.  At  the  beginning,  they  relied  on  an 
utterlv  false  attack  on  the  law  itself.  They 
said  that  it  was  a  slave  labor  act  and  that 
n  would  destroy  unions.  But  that  Ime  of 
attack  has  worn  itself  out.  Labor  unions 
have  become  bigger  and  stronger  than  ever 
belon;  and  no  amount  of  falsificailon  can 
make  'anyone  believe  that  the  unions  have 
been  cr\ished  and  enslaved  by  the  Tuft- 
Hartley  Act. 

So  the  attack  has  been  switched  to  Sen- 
ator T.-^rrs  votmi:  record  en  foreign  policy. 
And  Mr  Hamman.  who  heretofore  has  been 
somewhat  above  the  wa.-d-heeler  level  in 
pouucs.  has   obediei.:ly   g:ne   cl.-»-n   to  the 


Ccin!EucUm  and  American  Labor  Uuioti 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>!ARK3 

or 

HON.  RiG^ARD  M.  NIXON 

CF    CALIrCKM.^ 
r>   THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPI^.ES^^-TATIVES 

Mcmdcy.  Sevtemher  18,  1950 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks.  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  include  in  the  Recced  an 
address  by  Mr.  Dave  Beck.  Executive  Vice 
President.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen, 
and  Helpers  of  America,  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco. 

EHiring  the  past  4  years,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Ainer:can  Activities,  to 
participate  in  a  number  of  investigations 
Of  the  Comm'vinist  conspu^cy  in  the 
Vnited  States.  These  investigations 
have  revealed  that  the  most  effective 
work  in  removing  Communists  from 
positions  of  power  is  being  done  by  the 
anti-Communist  leaders  of  the  American 
trade-union  movement.  Our  Govern- 
ment, our  schx)ls.  and  other  American 
institutions  which  the  Communists  have 
succeeded  in  infiltrating  could  well  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment in  thLs  respect. 

Dave  Beck  has  long  been  one  of  the 
mast  outspoken  and  able  opponents  of 
communism  m  the  labor  movement.  It 
is  to  his  credit,  particularly,  that  he  saw 
the  danger  from  communism,  both  to  the 
labor  movement  and  to  r  ur  American 
svstem,  long  telore  others  both  m  and 
out  of  labor  unions  recognized  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 
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Mr.  E?ck's  address  follows: 

Mr.  C&airmjui.  member*  at  Uie  Common- 
weaiUi  Club  erf  San  Tnaciaco,  1  am  deUgbtM 
to  dlscun  Titb  you  today  tbe  subject  ct 
eaaontn^Bin  azxd  American  labor  unions. 
ObBUSmnlsin  U  not  aolelj  tbe  proMem  of  la- 
bor. b<rw«Ter.  Am  yt>u  kncir  in  ibe  State  of 
California,  tt  Is  alto  a  problem  vtthln  our 
TuUTCTBltles  and  In  many  otber  ae^menu 
of  our  aoclal  and  economtc  life. 

All  of  ua  are  deeply  tstcreated  In  meeting 
th«  problem  pcMd  by  egmmittUm  in  Amer- 
ica, and  throufHout  tikc  world.  IT  «e  are  to 
do  tb!s.  howerer.  v«  must  first  understand 
tbe  reacona  Icr  tbe  sprvtul  cf  ccmmunl^Us 
doctrine,  how  it  U  propagated,  and  to  vhom 
It  mal:es  lu  appeal.    It  will  not  help  lu  to 

that  Cae  reaponatblllty.  for  pcraonal  advan- 
tage, to  lUe  sbouldcra  of  eltitcr  labor  or 
indtattry. 

Tbe  organization  with  wli!ch  I  am  Identi- 
fied, and  vlilcb  I  have  aenred  for  so  many 
years,  is  tbe  largest  labor  union  In  the 
vorld.  It  baa  a  raembersbip  c!  mere  tbaa 
a  million  men  &nd  women.  It  U  mad;  up 
largelT.  If  not  entirely,  of  pecple  who  are 
daaatCed  as  una^Uted.  Tec  ve  bave  no  prob- 
lem whatever  with  communism. 

There  must  ue  a  rea^ca  for  tlila  fact.  It 
is  because  for  mere  than  SO  years  In  tbe 
h".atcry  cf  our  International  union.  Its  baric 
constitution — tte  lax  of  tbe  union — pro- 
Tided  that  a  Communist  shill  not  be  eligible 
to  membership.  At  our  last  national  con- 
vention, bere  in  San  Francisco  in  1947.  m« 
further  clariflsd  and  liroa<iened  tbat  provi- 
sion by  barring  from  m;mbership  all  irbo 
are  affllUted  or  asocltted  with  subversive  cr- 

ganl=ations  or  grcupe  of  ar.7  kind,  or  who 
advocate  any  subversive  philosophy. 

Since  we  ai-e  a  voluntary  organization,  we 
do  not  recuire  positive  proof  tbat  a  man  la 
•  aateber  of  the  CommunlA  Party:  we  must 
simply  satisfy  ourselves  that  he  advocatea 
tbe  pblloeophy  of  communism.  If  be  does 
th>5.  then  for  all  practical  purpoaea.  he  Is  a 
Communl5T,  and  we  do  not  waste  time  In 
throwing  him  cut. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
Americanism  and  communism.  Any  at- 
.tempt  at  compromise  is  an  admlaaton  cf  de- 
feat. Surely  we  hare  had  aaoogll  of  ap- 
paaaeaaen:.  of  attemptinc:  to  compKwe  d^^ffer- 
•neea  with  those  whom  we  know  to  be  s«  orn 
enemies  cf  our  way  of  life.  I  believe  that 
the  greztest  restilt  that  can  come  out  of 
the  situation  in  A^la  Is  thst  we  W:U  bring 
sharply  home  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
this  outstanding  fact:  That  Just  as  we  must 
csjTj  life  Insurance  tar  ti:e  protection  of 
cur  families,  and  fire  Insurance  en  our 
homes  and  bneineeaws.  so  must  we  carry 
national  insurance  In  the  form  of  adequate 
military  preparedneee  for  our  Government 

and   our  free  institutions   and   Ideals. 

More  than  5  years  previous  to  tbe  last 
World  War.  in  many  talka  which  I  made  be- 
fore buslnecs  and  profeealonal  groups  and 
service  clubs.  I  advocated  as  strongly  as 
ray  ability  « ouid  permit,  tnat  we  maintain 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  and  our  Air  Force 
at  the  highest  possible  degree  of  strength 
~wnd  rfllciency.  regardless  of  the  ccsst.  There 
is  noi  a  man  or  woman  in  front  of  me 
today — not  one — wbo.  Is  confronted  wltb  ths 
choice  of  losing  the  life  cf  hu  son  or  con- 
tributing his  entire  for'.une.  vuuid  hef^liats 
for  an  Instant.  ^  Of  course  he  would  sacri- 
fice everything  of  material  value  bs  po— esses 
for  his  loved  ones.  Yet.  we  bedtated  then 
as  a  nation  to  prepare  to  defend  our  rights 
and  our  way  of  life,  with  the  result  that 
untold  thousands  of  our  boys  did  not  come 
back  from  tbat  war,  or  returned  maimed  and 
broken  in  tKXly 

^;  long  as  communum  spreads  its  fangs 
acru^  :he  world,  we  must  be  ready,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  hurl  the  Tldous  beast  back 
from   our  shore* 

We  must  demard  in  these  hours  of  na- 
tional penl  thMt  men   In  positions  of  trust 


tell  us  truthfully  where  they  stand  on  the 
question  of  co'nmuniam.  I  have  no  time 
whatever  for  r.ien  In  politics,  or  in  labor,  or 
In  business,  or  on  the  faculty  of  any  of  our 
unlxeraltles.  who  refuse  to  take  a  positive 
stand  on  this  question  of  communism. 

It  la  a  lot  of  tommyrot  for  members  of 
university  (acuities  to  Ulk  about  inter- 
ference with  their  academic  freedom,  while 
young  Americans  are  making  the  Kreat 
sacrlflcc  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea  to  de- 
feat communism  and  to  defend  free  America. 
We  are  in  an  era  of  national  emergency 
which  has  endured  for  a  long,  long  time. 
World  War  II  haa  not  been  ciBclally  ended. 
Itiouaands  of  men  who  gave  up  their  peace- 
time ambitions  for  a  perl>xl  of  years,  who 
gambled  their  lives  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  In  the  S.uth  PsolQc.  r.;'e  again 
being  called  into  military  service,  wnile 
some  of  our  theorists,  exponents  of  what 
they  pretend  to  call  theu-  cjnstl'.utlonal 
r^hta.  refuse  to  stand  and  b3  counted  aa 
Americans.  They  forget  that  the  eoldtcr. 
both  in  peace  and  war.  Uvea  under  military 
litr.  not  civil  liw.     They  blandly  suppose 

that  tlislr  rigbts  would  Eurvive  if  c::mmu- 
nism  should  sveep  this  country.  How  wrong 
tl:ey  are.  Arnerlcin  rights  and  all  the  lib;.Tty 
cur  forefa>.her8  fought  to  give  us.  wuU'.d  be 
destroyed  instantly  and  wltbcut  trace  If  we 
w?re  to  prove  un\«orthy  to  survive  in  this 
present  conflict. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travrl  to  Europe  a 
year  ago  and  to  s-eak  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Fed'.Titicn  cf  Labor  bricre  the 
Eritish  Trades  Unicn  Cjni:ress,  and  to  visit 
som?  cf  t>.e  couniriea  on  tte  eastern  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  had  a  private  audience  with 
the  Pope  at  his  sunimer  palace  near  Rcnae. 
We  discussed  the  prc'olem  of  communism. 
I  also  conferred  at  i-^uie  length  on  the  same 
subject  with  Blshcp  O'Connor,  wbo  heads 
the  North  American  Universuy  in  Rome,  one 
cf  the  outstanding  schools  for  the  develop- 
ment cf  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

Beth  the  Pope  and  Bishop  O'Connor  stated 
that  It  was  where  tbe  common  people  were 
struggling  ag^.inst  dlrAt  poverty  that  com- 
munism made  its  greatest  aclvances. 

Later  we  drove  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  on  a  hct  afternoon.  Just  as  the  day 
was  c-cmlng  to  a  clore.  ard  we  could  look 
Into  the  houses  and  see  where  15  to  20  lived 
In  absolute  squalen-  In  a  sin5;le  room.  Down 
In  Ncples.  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe 
where  ccmmur.Lsm  seemed  to  thrive,  we 
found  the  same  appalling  conditions,  and 
we  could  then  understand  something  cf  tbe 
problem  cf  communism  and  how  it  cculd 
appeal  to  those  people  There  Indeed  was  a 
fertile  breeding  place  for  Ideas  which  appeal 
to  desperate  men.  to  men  who  have  lost 
their  hope  and  their  faith  In  themselves  and 
In  the  future. 

But  these  facts  do  not  excuse  men  and 
women  In  American  labor  for  tole.'-ating 
communism  There  Is  no  such  fertile  ground 
here  for  the  propagation  cf  the  Moscow 
doctrine. 

The  problem  of  communUm  in  America  Is 
one  which  labor  and  capital  must  solve  Joint- 
ly. We  are  making  definite  and  steady 
progress  In  this  country  toward  th^  solution 
of  tbe  other  problema  of  capital  and  labor. 
There  Is  a  constantly  Improving  standard  of 
living  here. 

If  we  want  the  truth,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  do  want  the  truth,  we  must  not  JuCge 
men  and  women  In  any  phase  of  our  social, 
economic,  and  business  life  by  the  actions 
of  an  Individual,  or  of  a  few  misguided  In- 
dividuals. We  must  judge  industry  as  well 
as  labor  by  the  character  and  tbe  conduct 
of  the  overwhelming  majority.  I  can  say 
to  you  positively,  because  I  know  whereof  I 
speak  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  want  no  part  of  eommunlsm  what- 
ever. 

lay  friends,  the  strongest  bulwark  to  re- 
(traln  the  sweep  of  communism  must  come 


from  within  labor.  You  cannot  find  Com- 
munists in  the  mem*:erahip  cf  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  or  the  Rotary  Club,  or  the  Lion  s  Club, 
or  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
Why?  Because  you  p>eople  and  others  in 
similar  orRanlaatlons  are  financially  succsta- 
fui  You  enjoy  a  standard  of  hving.  ycu  and 
your  families  and  your  associates,  that  does 
not  pcrnat  the  seeds  of  communism  to  take 
toot.  Yoj  and  your  families  and  your  friends 
rray  not  be  wealthy  but  ycu  are  a  long,  long 
way  from  poverty 

We  muct  recognlre  the  fact,  b-jth  In  labor 
ard  elsewhere  In  America,  that  many  of  the 
evils,  which  once  were  destructive  of  cur 
standards  of  living,  and  which  made  pocsibls 
th:  ietld  breeding  grounds  for  communism, 

a;j  no  lo.iRcr  t'ler^tcd. 

A^  we  rl!?ht  the  cid  wrongs  and  as  we 
banlEh  forever  the  ancient  eviU  of  tqutilor 
a-id  poverty  and  Eube'.and.vd  llvln?.  v.e  will 
■::und  the  death  knell  of  ccrumuntsm  In  this 
country. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
rot  l.>.y  the  respo-itlbility  for  communism 
and  lu  growth  In  the  lap  of  Indusiry,  te- 

c.-."?e  I  knew  that  men  In  labor — men  to 
h  gh  place«  In  labor — al.'o  have  tcl?rf.ted 
communkm  and  have  cciu-ted  It.  Nc.tl^fr 
do  I  condemn  thote  who  cbange  their  minds. 
and  abandon  that  false  philosophy,  or  any 
otli^r  evil  doctrine.  We  are  all  members  of 
th  s  human  laxnlly  and  we  can  all  err. 

Yes,  thers  have  been  men  In  high  plicei 
In  lat>or  who  put  their  arms  around  tbe 
Communists  and  welcomed  them,  bsck  in 
1CC4  and  even  In  later  years.  There  was 
Flnllp  Murray,  for  inc:ance.  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Ortranleations.  and 
Walter  Reuther.  of  the  Auto  Workers.  There 
were  also  many  others  whom  I  could  n..n:e. 
They  tolerated  tho  Ccmraunlsia  In  their 
rcnks,  they  Invited  them  in.  and  they  wcrted 
with  ther.i  and  trusted  them. 

There  was  also  John  L.  Lewis,  with  whose 
pbilobophy  and  actions  I  do  not  agree  in 
many,  many  instances.  Lewis  definitely  Is 
not  a  Communist,  but  he.  too.  tolerated  them 
and  theu  leaders. 

Why  did  these  men  In  labor  consort  with 
Communists?  Because  they  believed  they 
cculd  u;e  Communuts  in  labor  to  accomplish 
their  objectives  more  easily. 

But  they  were  In  error.  Tney  made  a 
serious  mlstahe,  and  they  are  still  trying  to 
correct  It  and  to  live  it  down.  Th:y  dts- 
cjvered.  as  will  anyone  who  makes  tl-e  ex- 
periment, that  the  Commtinlsts.  as  quickly 
as  they  could  do  so,  using  any  and  all 
methods,  no  matter  how  reprehensible,  tried 
to  lake  over  tbelr  unlcn  crgcji-zations.  Tbat 
Is  the  objective  of  Ccmmunlrts  when  tb:y 
Infiltrate  labor  unions  and  organizations  of 
university  professors  and  any  other  grot  p  in 
our  social  and  economic  life.  The  Commu- 
nists cared  nothing  for  the  American  toiler 
or  his  union:  they  sought  places  cf  authority 
so  that  they  could  promote  tbe  Commur.lst 
Party  line.  Th*  Communists  have  no  Icyilty 
to  America  or  Americans;  their  hearts  and 
their  loyalties  are  with  the  Kremlin.  Ti:ey 
win  destroy  a  union  or  any  ether  grouo  if 
It  will  serve  the  ends  of  Russia.  Their  very 
thoughts  are  subeervient  to  the  Soviet  dic- 
tators. 

The  chief  goal  of  the  Communist  Is  revolu- 
tion— Violent  and  blocdy  revolution.  He 
wants  chaos  and  dlsor-ler  and  ruin  for  our 
country,  for  It  Is  through  such  catastrophe 
that  he  hopes  to  take  over  and  to  rule  Amer- 
ica with  an  Iron  hand,  destroying  every  trace 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  and  blotting 
out  our  rlghu  and  liberties.  Our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  Ls  his  especial 
enemy. 

We  of  American  labor  believe  In  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  We  do  not  believe  In  It 
simply  because  it  benefits  those  who  have 
money  mvested  in  business  upon  which  they 
msy  make  profits  Net  at  all.  We  believe 
In  free  enterprise  because  we  know  tbMt  It 
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has  pteserred  our  liberty  and  at  tl-.e  same 
time  has  given  us  the  hlghe.«t  standard  of 
living  and  opport'mlty  tbe  world  has  ever 
knowc. 

Free  enterprUe.  as  opposed  to  communism 
and  scclallsm.  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  vast, 
overwhelming    majority   of    the    people    who 
toil  for  their  living,  botb  here  and  in  other 
countries.     I  believe   in  free  enterprise  be- 
cause It  Inspires  initiative  within  men  and 
women.    It  provides  them  with  opportunities 
to  rlre  above  their  environment  and  to  attain 
any  hlch  place  which  their  ability  and  in- 
telllgence  will  permit  them  to  achieve.     I 
contend   that   no  system   In   the    hUtory   of 
the  world  has  ever  made  pc  side  such  prog- 
ress  for   tbe   working   men    and    women,    as 
free   enterprise   has   eccompUcbed   for   the 
American  people.    I  have  traveled  eometchp.t 
around  over  the  world  and  I  do  not  know  of 
a  Elngle.  solitary     ountry  where  the  work- 
ingirrn    lives   under    as    fine    conditions    aa 
he  doss  In  this  land  of  free  enterprise.    Cer- 
tainly no  honest,  intelligent  man  can  think 
that  ccmm.unism  offers  more. 

I  have  never  known  c   a  Communist,  or 
one  who  advocated  communism— and  I  have 

watched  them  in  action  for  mere  than  30 
years— 1  have  nev  r  kno*n  of  one  Commu- 
nist who,  of  his  own  volition,  has  left  this 
country  to  live  in  R^ossla.  They  fight  depor- 
tation to  Russia  with  all  their  mleht,  and 
If  they  go  to  Russia,  they  fight  Just  as  hard 
to  get  back  to  this  country. 

In  days  long  gone  by.  in  Seattle  In  1918, 
there  was  a  general  strike.  I  think  that  I 
beaded  the  only  labor  organization  in 
Seattle  which  voted  against  that  general 
Strike.  I  listened  then  in  the  Central  Labor 
Council  to  men  espousinf;  the  cause  and 
extollinE  the  vonders  of  Russia. 

To  hear  them  talk,  you  could  put  them 
off  the  boat  biindTolded  at  Vladivostok  and 
they  could  walk  from  one  end  of  Russia 
to  the  other  without  bumping  into  a  single 
obstacle.  But  not  one  of  them  went  to 
BtiwU  and  staved  there  Why?  Because 
BO  worklngmen  an vw here  in  the  world  can 
earn  for  himself  and  his  family  the  beneQis 
and  security  that  he  can  recei\e  as  a  matter 
of  course  under  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Among  the  men  and  women  in  this  room 
today,  successful  men  and  women,  the  over- 
whelming majority  were  not  born  to  wealth 
and  position.  They  fought  and  they  earned 
their  wav  up  to  the  places  they  now  hold. 
The  tragiedv  ts  that  so  many  have  forgotten 
the  advers'itles  and  misfortunes  tbey  en- 
dured and  overcame  In  the  early  days 

I  represent  an  organization  which.  I  be- 
lieve has  as  good  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  as  anv  labor  group  in  the  wcr.d. 
We  acrompllsh  this  by  working  with  indus- 
try and  within  the  framework  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  no  other  method. 

I  disagree  with  employers  in  many  parts 
cf  tbe  country  almost  every  day.  and  un- 
doubtedly I  shall  continue  to  disagree  with 
them  but  I  will  disagree  with  them  within 
th°  framework  of  cur  American  law  and  Ccn- 
etituticn  and  In  an  effort  to  take  from  in- 
dustry what  I  honestly  believe  the  menand 
women  cf  labor  are  entitled  to  receive.  That, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  the  only  way  we  can  stop 
the  spread  of  communism. 

We  can  go  baci  Into  the  hlstor.-  of  any 
ind'ostry  and  where  we  find  tbe  greatest 
number  of  Communists  today  we  also  will 
discover  that  In  the  days  gene  by  the  most 
into'eratle  conditions  existed.  Yet.  com- 
munism is  not  the  solution  for  these  people. 
Y  s  we  are  making  progresa.  There  was 
a  time  when,  in  the  midst  of  depression, 
there  was  noihlng  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
*■  sands  cf  hungry  men  and  women  to  do  but 
get  into  tbe  breadlines,  or  go  to  the  soup 
kitchens.  Those  who  have  lived  in  San 
Francisco  since  1928  have  had  the  experience 
of  seeing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  lu  tbe  breadlines.     Does   any- 


one think  we  can  send  men  and  women  into 
the  breadlines  without  giving  tremendous 
impetus  to  the   spread  of   communism? 

We  muit  tal:e  steps  to  keep  men  and 
women  out  of  the  breadlines  in  limes  of 
business  depression.  It  is  futile  to  expect 
all  of  the  working  people  to  accumulate 
financial  resources  on  their  own  initiative 
iUfflcient  to  provide  insurance  or  some  otber 
form  of  protection  to  save  them  from  desti- 
tution in  such  times  of  business  dUtress. 
It  therefore  devolves  upon  this  social  and 
economic  structure  of  curs  to  find  the  wuy 
to  solve  this  problem. 

I  advocate  that  during  the  period  of  our 
wording  lifetimes,  we  set  aside  from  our  own 
earnings— not  from  tbe  earnings  of  others 
tut  frcm  our  own— and  out  of  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  industry  of  this 

countrv.  sufflcient  reserve  savings  to  prevent 
breadlines  and  poverty.  Perhaps  you  wiU 
criticize  this  Idea.  If  so.  what  do  you  sug- 
gest to  solve  the  problem?  For  It  Is  our 
problem,  and  It  must  be  solved  If  we  are  to 
stoo  communism  In  tbls  country. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  W2  may  go  tco 
far  in  the  dL-ection  cf  social  welfare,  but  I  tay 

to  ycu:  As  surely  as  you  are  in  front  of  me 
today,  we  must  continue  social  security,  for 
if  we  do  not  we  will  one  day  stagger  this  Na- 
tion's industry  under  a  pension  load  which 
it  cannot  possiblv  carry.    We  must  take  steps 
now  to  orovlde  for  future  needs.     You  may 
argue  whether  or  not  there  should  be  Invest- 
ment of  security  funds  as  we  go  alon-.  to 
that  money  will  be  available  cut  of  earnings 
to  meet  futtire  emergencies,  but  no  one  can 
possiblr  dlsasree  when  I  say  that  we  must 
solve  the  problem  of  destitution  and  poverty 
among  our   people.       Otherwise  this  great 
structure  of  business  wUl  not  remain  as  you 
and  I  want  It.     If.  however,  we  follow  the 
policy    cf    preparing    now    to    meet    future 
needs  of  our  people,  we  will  never  have  much 
of  a  problem  from  communism  In  America. 
We  dare  not  try  to  compromise  wltb  com- 
munism,  for  there   can   be   no  compromise. 
Phil  Murray  learned.  Walter  Reuther  learned, 
and  John  L.  Lewis  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  compromise  with  communism  is 
di.=astrous.    Neither  can  we  compromise  with 
a  Russian  Government  which  follows  and  ad- 
vocates tbe  philosophy  of  communism. 

I  detest  communism  es  much  as  any  mnn 
In  America.  We  must  step  it  Inside  labor 
tecatise.  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  tbat 
Is  the  only  place  where  It  can  possibly  find  an 
opportunity  to  grow;  that  Is  the  only  place 
where  destitute,  poverty-ridden  pecp.e  may 
ever  be  found.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
workln?  people  have  made  mistalies.  They 
are  not.  In  manv  Instances,  well  educated. 
Add  povertv  to  their  c.ber  handicaps  and  we 
will   have   ground   for  communism   to  take 

ro'^^  J  w      1 

I  fay  to  the  leaders  of  Industry  and  busi- 
ness: Associate  yourself  with  men  of  char- 
acter, ability  and  courage  within  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  and  help  to  find  the 
solution  to  these  problems  which  cause  un- 
rest and  which  threaten  to  tear  the  very 
structure  of  cur  Government  to  plec?s.  To- 
gether we  can  find  the  causes,  and  the 
answers. 

No  man  In  labor  tcday,  t^ho  Is  worth  any- 
thing to  bis  membership,  advocates  the  strike 
as  the  first  step  toward  tbe  solution  of  any 
dispute  he  may  have  with  any  employer.  A 
15-year  old  bey  may  be  able  to  organize  a 
strike,  and  If  all  labor  respects  tbe  picket  line, 
he  may  accomplish  his  objectives  even  though 
they  mav  be  absolutely  wr;ng.  Tbat  Is  not 
tbe  road' to  industrial  peace  or  to  the  proper 
solutlo  1  of  otir  problems,  for  wrong  methods 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  tim.e. 

We  need  more  men  In  the  labor  movement 
who  have  the  courase  to  say  "No!"  when  that 
Is  tbe  untx>pular  thing  to  say.  We  can  find 
anv  number  of  men  who  are  wUllng  to  say 
"Yes"  IX  that  seems  popular.  We  need  cour- 
ageous men  in  our  universities,  on  our  boarus 


of  regents,  directing  the  aSairs  of  Industry. 
I  repeat:  We  need  them  lu  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  man  in  industry 
who  goes  along  for  a  period  of  time,  dealing 
with  honorable  men  and  women  in  labor  but 
who.  when  he  se'^s  tbat  they  rts  on  tbe  rfvad 
to  a  solution  of  their  common  prcblems. 
double-crosses  them  and  enters  into  an 
agreement,  or  creates  a  situation  which 
strengthens  and  promotes  communism"'  I 
have  hp.d  that  experience  I  have  worked 
with  Industry  and  helped  to  force  the  Com- 
munists into  a  corner  and  then  I  have  dis- 
covered men  In  Industry  who  were  wllllac 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue contractual  relations  with  Communtsts 
and  thereby  give  them  a  breathing  spell  In 
Which  to  regain  their  strength. 

That  kind  cf  dealing  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Such  leaders  of  industry  will 
wake  up  some  day  to  find  that  the  lerders  cf 
labor,  who  proved  they  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  almost  unbearable  presstire, 
hava  lost  confidence  in  them  and  are  un- 
willing tc  trU3t  them  again. 

I  have  h£id  some  experience  In  saying  "No."* 

wben  It  was  extremely  unpopular.  I  said  it 
across  the  bay  in  Oakland  a  few  years  ego 
when  a  general  str.ke  was  threatened.  I 
told  our  people  In  Oakland  that  I  did  not 
care  if  we  lost  every  member  In  tbe  bay 
area,  we  would  rether  lose  them  than  par- 
ticipate In  a  general  strike,  for  all  general 
Strikes  are  revolutionary  in  character  and 
philcsopny.  I  say  this  not  only  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club,  but  X  a'so  say  it  to  my 
own  people.  A  general  strike  is  revolution, 
and  nothing  out  revolution. 

My  friends,  when  we  In  labor  educate  cur 
people  to  practice  honorable  procedures,  and 
when  our  people  display  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  coun'ed  against  commu- 
nism, we  do  not  like  it  when  men  associated 
With  industry  walk  away  from  us  when  by 
so  doing  tbev  can  save  themselves  a  few 
paltry  dollars.'  Double-crossing  will  net  stop 
ccminunism  In  labor  or  anywhere  else. 

Yes;  we  In  labor  have  had  asscxria^es  who 
forgot  and  disregarded  their  duty  and  their 
obligations  to  God  and  man.     Industry  has 
had    them.   too.     There    have   been   men    In 
both   labor   and   ind'.istry   who   transgressed 
the     law,     who     entered     Into     racketeering 
schemes    and    combinations.      I    remember 
not  too  many  years  ago  wben  a  New  York 
labor  leader   was  sent  up  the  river  to  Smg 
Sine.     I  also  remember  that  tbe  rran  right 
across  the  corridor  from  him  was  Mr.  Whit- 
ney of  tbe  New  York  Stock  Exchange.     It  is 
neither  fair,  nor  Just,  nor  even  intelligent, 
to  hold  all  men   In  labor  and  In   indxistry 
and  business  guiltv  and  to  condemn  tbem  all 
because   a  few  have  fallen  by   the  wayside. 
I  do  not  condemn  tbe  banking  business  be- 
cause a  banker  occasionaUy  forgets  his  trust. 
Nor  should  vou  condemn  labor  becatise.  no^ 
and  then,  a  labor  leader  proves  faithless  and 
foresworn. 

How  to  meet  the  threat  of  communism 
concerns  not  only  tbe  people  of  America;  It 
concerns  all  free  peoples.  Here  in  America 
the  solution  Ues  with  those  cf  us  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsioilay  cf  striving 
and  working  together  luteUigently  In  this 
American  system  of  free  enterprise,  under 
the  finest  government  in  all  the  world. 

First,  we  must  learn  to  unders'.and  each 
other.  These  cf  us  who  direct  tbe  affairs  of 
labor— to  use  tbe  vernacular  of  tbe  street — 
must  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  within  the 
ranks  of  hibcr  for  what  we  know  to  be  rtgni. 
Leaders  cf  Industry  must  also  bave  that 
same  qualification. 

Industry  cannot  meet  the  issue  by  at- 
tempting to  destroy  tbe  leadership  of  la- 
bor, for  Instance,  by  propagaiidl»ng  the 
salaries  which  labors  leaders  receive.  Tht 
will  net  stop  communism;  that  may  bu^id 
a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  us  aU. 
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bell^re  In  tht  phlkMophy  of 

aad  I  b»U«T»  in  It — 
no  saaa  in  Uils  room  be'i;eves  in  irrt  enter* 

and  itnccrcly  tli*n  I 
rMlla*  that  tf  labor  U  to 
be  tipra— nwrt  abl?  asd  IntelUfvctlT  at  the 
oonferaaoa  tafcie.  U  U  la  to  bare  laadarihip 


tcm  of  fTM  amwiMlaa.  labor  hM  tba  rtfM— 
yn,  the  duty— to  pcy  tta  uprMtntbUiai  tn 
Manrd  inih  ib»  same  ataadarda  that  Indua- 
*rf  baa  set  (or  ItaaU.  I  kaov  an  attoroeT 
In  San  Fracdaco.  wboae  lav  firm  reoetTes  a 
retainer  ice  ot  tKiUjOOO  a  year  to  repreatnt 
tbc  mtcraa*  at  iipiniiii.  Would  any  aane. 
fatr-mlBded  ■■■  taplM  tbat  labor  aeod  a 
track  ditwar.  aacataf  tdB  or  •70  a  verk.  un- 
trained and  iBOpartCDoad  and  with  Itttla 
tiiiiwlsrtpi  of  •ooBoadca.  or  labcr.  or  indus- 
trial yiriMfini.  to  itt  acroH  tbe  conlerexK« 
table  froiB  tJtUs  attoraer?  Would  70U  think 
that  fair?  Ooa*  aarooe  bcUvve  that  would 
•otv*  our  prnhifma  m  kwimrinf  Mo,  tt  oui« 
HOC 

There  are  a  ereat  many  men  tn  labor  who 
coounacd  much  larger  salaries  iS  they 
vorkinc  tcx  indtistrj.  Through  the 
years  latfoitry  has  vatched  the  leaders  or 
labor  earafnliy.  Often,  when  tt  baa  tonad 
men  ai  ootatandlBC  abUity.  tt  baa  ogeiad 
them  many  tl^ea  mere  than  labor  cotad 
aSgrd  to  pay.  and  put  tbem  to  work  (or  in- 
I  offer  DO  objection,  (cr  under  our 
It  is  each  man's  Indindxial  right  to 
aea  his  semces  wb-re  and  at  a  price  ttat 
bla  o«m  jtidgment  Cirtates  is  to  his  best  ad- 
vaatSfe  and  ihe  advanta^  of  his  family. 
What  I  am  tryic^  to  empbactae  Is  this:  do 
not  tear  down  the  outaUuidtac  leadership  of 
labor  vhica.  under  tiM  teat  of  time  and  in 
the  crvicibie  cf  action,  has  measured  up  to 
our  American  Ideals.  Do  not  t«ar  stich  men 
doam.  for  If  you  do.  the  ocmaequencee  will 
eoma  boma  aocn*  <l=y  to  haunt  you. 

I  wish  that  we  had  thonaanda  of  trained 
young  men  within  the  ranka  at  labor,  not 
ocly  in  thia  cotiniry  tnit  tbrombout  tha 
world,  stnnn^  for  positions  of  leadership, 
of  whom  there  was  not  the  slighteet  question 
as  to  integrity  ciUaansiUp  and  belief  in  our 
economic  system  and  oar  term  of  govern- 
ment. We  nerer  have  trouble  aith  that 
type  cf  leadf-rshlp  In  labor  Ot:r  trouble 
cornea  in  labor  from  the  men  and  wcmen 
In  positions  oi  leadersh^}  who  endorse  com- 
mimlem.  or  through  ignorance  tolerate  it. 
Communists  beUere  the  oath  that  they  may 
take  in  a  ocurtroom  la  not  worth  a  snap  of 
rjie  flngais.  Tlicy  wUl  plaot  their  right 
hand  on  tte  Boly  Bible  and  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  but  slneB  tta^  do  not  belicTe  in  Ocd. 
their  oath  is  manatnclAaa. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  unire.-^ty  profeaaor 
who  says  he  is  not  a  CooaaaiiBlat.  but  who 
objects  to  taking  an  oath  to  that  effect.  If y 
friends.  I  advocated  within  the  Amarlcaa 
labor  morement.  within  our  own  "•**<<wt» 
eottviBtlan.  long  years  ago.  tbat  we  stand  up 
protidly  and  take  the  oath.  For  we  are  not 
Communists. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  certain  large  per- 
centAge  ot  those  who  object  to  taking  the 
antl-Cosn«wralat  oatli.  or  to  slfalaff  such  an 
obligation— and  X  want  to  make  It  plain  tost 
X  sjB  not  referring  alone  to  your  problem  in 
the  California  academic  world — are  more 
afraid  of  proaecu'.lon  (or  perjury  than  of 
admitting  they  are  Communists.  I  do  not 
know  wbat  makes  Communist*  among  fa- 
Mllty  r^emb'°'s  in  our  universities.  It  is  over 
aqr  head.  But  I  waiit  to  make  this  state- 
ment: all  crackpots  are  not  in  labor,  there 
are  a  UA  of  ttiem  in  the  uniTcrsiues. 

I  had  v^^me  small  part,  let  me  aasure  you. 
not  on:?  1:1  getting  rkl  of  Catnmunisu  at 
the  Univercity  of  Waabtacton.  but  aiso  t.-jo^ 
wiih  n.y  tLtt^x.ii'.e':  un  the  board  of  re^aBte 
and  In  the  preKUei;'.  ■  cflSce  In  Inttiatlnj 
that  actlcri.  ami  tht  c  .:  »•:  ..sta  do  not  like 
It.  Z  with  that  I  C-..UA;  ^,  tjjtT  the  radio 
what  I  i.ank  about 


Ky  frtenda.  wc  ran  scire  the  problem  of 
eonunuDtam  In  American  labor  only  tttrough 
honorable  tfealtng  between  lst>or  and  ln« 
duatry. 

LAbor  most  come  to  reallr>e  that  the  man 
or  woman  who  Inresu  In  bustnesa  does  not 
always  ftnd  success  and  proflta  eaay  to  ob- 
tain. I  know  there  are  many  instancea 
where  the  owners  or  ma  nailers  of  bustnesa, 
from  time  to  time,  sweat  blood  simply  to 
meet  tbe  payroll.  All  men  In  btnlnaes  and 
ir^ustry  are  not  rolUng  tn  wealth.  Labor 
must  realiaa  that  fact.  We  have  a  rigbt, 
under  our  system  cf  enterprlae.  to  earn  a 
b^na  fVde.  legitimate,  and  rcoaonabl*  return 
upon  ca{>IUl  investment,  if  we  have  the 
brains  and  ahlUty  to  do  so.  I  also  believe 
t:ie  owners  of  industry  tiave  a  right  to  plow 
back  into  their  business  stdBctent  money  for 
expanalon  and  growth,  so  that  more  tobe  can 
be  created  and  greaisr  production  mad*  pos- 
sible, lor  out  of  such  expansion  and  employ- 
ment eomes  the  wealth  of  our  country  and 
the  erer-tanproTtng  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  cur  people. 

Neither  labor  nor  Industry  has  a  right  to 
enter  into  collusive  action  or  conspiracy,  for 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  cac- 
tradicu  the  right  of  the  great  consuming 
public. 

In  this  system  of  ours,  free  and  open  ard 
unregulated  oompetlilon  no  longer  exists  in 
many  telds  of  endeavor.  A  man  cannot  in- 
vest his  money  in  a  new  railroad,  an  air 
transportation  cooapany.  or  a  trucking  com- 
T~f\7  *^d  tate  hli  own  chance,  in  open  com- 
petttlcn.  of  making  a  reasonable  profit.  Ke 
must  flrat  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necsasity.  or  some  other  form 
of  regulatory  permit  which  tends  to  control 
competlttcn.  That  Is  a  development  which 
has  come  about  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  ray  to  you  in  conclualon:  The  p-eatest 
Ocvemm<»nt  ever  founded  in  all  the  world 
Is  our  American  Oovernment.  Above  every- 
thing else,  above  the  righu  of  labor,  cr  the 
rights  of  capital,  or  the  righu  of  the  indi- 
vidual, U  our^duty  to  our  Oovernment  We 
mu«t  alwaya  subordinate  our  interest*  to  lu 
welfare.  Finally:  If  you  want  to  solve  the 
problem  of  communism  In  American  labor 
ucior-s  I  bag  of  jou  to  recognize  character 
and  ability  and  honorable  dealing  wherever 
ycu  find  It — in  Government,  in  industry,  or 
in  labor.     Thank  you. 


Parly  Cjairman  Tefls  Commies  To  Back 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROCZRT  F.  RICH 

or  1 .  •.  .  >  iLVAjria 
IN  THE  HOC6E  OK  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wedneiday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  M.-.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts  In  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Willard 
EdwAfds  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  September  20.  1950. 
PArrr  CiiaajsAN  Toxs  Comicixs  To  B\ck 

TaCMAN 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

The  ConuauniJt  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  been  put  on  notice  by  its  chairman.  Wil- 
liam Z  Foster,  that  kupport  of  the  Truman 
adnunistrattoD  is  the  best  meens  to  obtain 
a  Soviet  America. 

Thia  la  the  studied  opinion  of  a  numtier  of 
esparta  on  CommunUt  verbiage  alter  ex- 
anrtnlng  a  lO.OOO-word  report  by  Faster  In 
whlrti  tae  oottlnea  a  shift  in  policy,  one  of 
tbe  ikarp  tome  and  twuu  which  hav^  fea- 


tured Communist  procedure  In  the  last  17 
years. 

raiTfTro  in  BncHAaaar 

The  Poater  document  reached  Capitol  Hilt 
recently.  It  was  printed  August  11  In  Bu- 
charest in  the  official  organ  of  the  Comln- 
form,  the  Soviet  propaganda  agency.  In- 
ternatloual  directives  are  carried  In  this  pub- 
Ucetlon  but  a  statement  of  American  Com- 
munist policy  has  never  been  given  such 
official  recognition  b^ore. 

Inatead  of  the  present  all-out  drive  for 
eommunlam  in  the  United  States,  Foster 
called  for  support  of  a  government  "opera- 
ting within  the  framework  of  a  bourgeois 
state"  which  would  have  the  support  o.'  labor 
and  "curb  the  power  of  the  monopolists  " 

A  number  of  authorities,  attaching  deep 
significance  to  the  comlnform  Imprimatur, 
spent  days  In  study  of  the  Foster  statement. 
Ex-Communlst  leadera  were  called  in  for  an 
opinion.  Tbe  dnal.  unanimous  agreement 
waa  that  Foster,  with  the  Kremlin's  approval, 
was  conveying  a  sensational  change  In  policy 
for  American  Communists  under  cloak  of  the 
cuaaomary  Communist  double-talk  and  tor- 
tuous wording. 

AKOTKZB   BHAXr  REVEISAL 

Just  as  the  American  Communist  Pjrty 
switched  suddenly  from  its  ••anti-lmp-rial- 
1st  mar"  stand  on  the  day  that  Oennany 
in-ided  Russia,  cnlllng  loudly  for  Americas 
er.try  Into  the  war.  now  an  equally  sharp 
reversal  has  been  ordered,  the  experts  a(Te?d. 

Nowhere  does  the  Foster  statement  direct- 
ly call  for  support  of  the  Truman  regime. 
But  a  number  of  significant  passages  were 
noted  which,  to  those  acquainted  with  Ccm- 
munlst  jjrocedure.  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Foiter  be>;an  his  statement  with  a  6l»- 
c\i«rton  of  the  recent  trial  of  11  CgmmunUt 
Party  leaders  which  resulted  In  their  convic- 
tion for  conspiracy  to  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  Re  referred  to 
a  pemphlet,  written  by  himaelf.  which  was 
IntT'xIuced  for  the  defense  at  the  trial.  wh:?h 
analysed  Communist  Party  pwlicy  since  1?85. 

wax  lis    APOLOCmCALLT 

Paring  the  way  for  a  change  In  this  policy. 
Foster  wrote  apologetically  in  the  Bucharest 
cominform   publication: 

"In  fiew  of  liie  immenalty.  complexity 
and  newness  of  the  subject  matter,  certain 
errors  and  shortcomings  could  and  did  creep 
into  It  (the  p.imphlet ) .  The  most  serioua 
shortcomings,  dealing  with  the  policy  of  the 
A-uerican  Communist  Party,  left  a  numoer 
of  important  propositions  open  to  misunder- 
standing and  dutort'on. 

"I  am  writing  this  with  the  special  purpose 
of  clarifying  and  elaborating  upon  a  num- 
ber of  questions." 

Foster  then  paid  tribute  to  the  "tremen- 
dous political  achievement,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  6talln  and  Dimltrov."  at  the  Com- 
munist International  meeuug  In  1935  which 
called  for  "certain  important  changes  in 
policy  and  action." 

FLOTTKD  CHINKSX   EKVOLITTIOM 

•Trom  It  c^me  the  great  Chinese  revolu- 
tion," he  wrote,  "the  main  line  of  which  was 
stated  by  Stalin  as  long  as  24  years  back  " 

But,  he  added  immediately,  the  rise  of 
"people's  democracl-s"  (communism*  in 
eastern  Europe  and  China  could  obviously 
not  be  accompluhed  by  the  same  tactics 
everywhere. 

"Only  political  fooU."  he  emphasleed. 
-would  try  to  apply  rigid,  uniform  tactics  to 
all  thene  widely  ranging  situations  ' 

The  statement  then  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene 

"It  must  be  solidly  emphasized."  Poster 
wrote,  -that  our  orleaUtlon  U  for  a  people's 
front  government  stated  In  terms  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  This  clear  policy 
is  In  lu  basic  essentials  valid  for  us  now  • 

By  a  peoples  front  fovcmment.  Foster  e«- 
F'^^'ntd.   he   meant   one   supported   ty    the 
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rCONOMIC  CKISIS  Nf-EDED 
•TThe  trade  unions  and  every  other  organi- 
zation Of  the  worlters  and  their  allies  would 
have  to  throw  their  whole  strength  Into  the 
struggle  for  a  peoples  front,"  he  continued. 
"It  may  well  be  that  the  peoples  front  move- 
ment In  this  country  will  develop  at  a  very 
rapid  speed 

•One  of  the  most  Important  factors  is  de- 
velopment of  a  deep  economic  crisis.  It  is 
possible  In  the  United  States,  during  such  a 
time,  to  elect  a  coalition.  antl-Fasclst,  antl- 
impenalist    government." 

Foster  then  explained  that  a  "peoples 
front"  government  would  be  compelled  to 
move  steadily  toward  communism. 

"A  people's  front  party."  he  wrote,  "would 
have  to  orientate  to  the  left  or  It  would  be 
destroyed.  It  would  be  compelled  to  attack 
monopolists  in  theU-  economic,  military,  and 
political  spheres. 

nat:o.nalizat:on  emphasized 
•It  would  have  to  orientate  toward  na- 
tionalization of  banks  and  Industries,  break- 
up of  big  landholdlngs,  the  beginning  of  a 
p>lanned  economy,  elimination  of  reaction- 
aries from  all  State  institutions." 

•Communists  would  defend  such  a  govern- 
ment against  reactionary  efforts  to  over- 
throw It" 

Such  a  people's  front  government,  Foster 
continued  "operates  within  the  framework 
of  a  bourgeois  state,  curbing  the  power  of 
the  monopolists."  ^   v.  * 

This  was  not  communism,  he  warned,  out 
communism  would  evolve  from  such  a  gov- 
ernment.    And  he  added  a  sinister  warning: 
••Eventually,  the  Soviet  Army  must  play 
the  decisive  role." 


The  Viiitor  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


cr  MiNNt-   T^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedriC5dai/,  September  20.  1950 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  an  unusual  little  book  en- 
titled "The  Visitor  Speaks."  This  ac- 
count, just  off  the  press,  should  be  of 
special  interest  in  this  Chamber,  since  it 
deals  with  the  36  distinguished  guests 
f-om  other  lands  who  have  addressed 
the  congress  since  1800,  when  Washing- 
ten  became  our  Capital. 

I  am  confident  that  each  of  us  will 
find  something  of  interest  and  of  in- 
spiration in  this  account,  which  has  been 
prepared  bv  two  talented  staff  members 
of  the  Department  of  State,  my  very 
good  friend.  Dr.  Andor  C.  Klay,  and  his 
collaborator.  Walter  T.  Kamprad.  The 
took  was.  of  course,  prepared  on  their 
o\*n  time  and  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  views  of   the  Department   of 

Stftt6 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  fascinating 
historical  research  is  pubUshed  m  the 
year  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  our  Cap- 
ital City  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  bock.  I  want  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  the  authors'  introduc- 
tion: 

This  book,  the  first  of  its  kind,  traces  the 
birih  of   a   typically  American   tradition. 

Since  1800.  when  Washington  became  the 
Nation's  Capital,  many  celebrated  repre- 
sentatives of  friendly  nations  have  vi?ued 
here  as  honored  guests  01  the  United  States. 


In  the  course  of  150  years.  36  of  these 
guests — representing  31  countries — were  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  addressing  the  legls- 
latf.rs  of  our  Coneress. 

The  first  among  them  was  General  La- 
fayette, great  son  of  France*  beloved  hero  of 
the  American  Revolution,  who  spoke  before 
the  Congress  In  1824.  It  was  almost  three  dec- 
ades later  that  the  second.  Louis  Kossuth, 
exiled  Governor  of  Hungary,  romantic  hero 
of  a  revolution  similar  In  many  ways  to  the 
American,  appeared  in  Congress.  Nearly  an- 
other quarter  century  passed  before  David 
Kalakaua  I  King  of  Hawaii,  spoke  before  the 
assembled  Houses. 

These  extraordinary  guests  of  the  Nation, 
whose  gallery  is  presented  on  the  following 
pages,  range  from  king  to  commoner;  from 
soldier  to  statesman  and  to  rebel;  from  Euro- 
pean to  Asiatic.  African,  and  Latin  American. 
Some  of  them  spoke  no  English;  one  of  them 
could  not  speak  at  all  when  the  time  came 
to  orate:  some  delivered  resounding  addresses 
and  one  spoice  but  five  words;  one  of  them 
had  no  title  or  public  office  and  two  of  them 
were  women. 

Symbolized  by  these  honored  guests,  the 
people  of  the  world  have  marched  through 
Washington,  paying  tribute  to  American  free- 
dom and  thanking  the  people  of  America  for 
their  help  and  support. 

The  reader  wUl  recall  from  comparatively 
recent  vears  the  memorable  address  delivered 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  does  he  know  who  Ishii 
was?  Can  he  teU  why  B-khmetiev  was  here, 
or  where  Apponyl  came  from?  Each  was  an 
imoortant  man  with  something  interesting 
to  sav  to  the  American  people:  each  appraised 
us  with  the  objectivity  of  the  foreign  observer, 
showing  us  how  American  freedom  appeared 
When  viewed  from  afar. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  recall  the 
bygone:  to  re-create  the  forgotten;  to  out- 
line the  rapid  growth  of  this  Nation  and  this 
city  from  1800  to  1950.  It  is  the  heartbeat 
at  an  ever-growing,  ever-stronger,  free,  and 
democratic  America  that  one  can  hear  behind 
these  pages,  and  it  Is  with  pride  in  our  past, 
trust  in  our  future,  and  confldence  in  our 
destiny  that  this  little  volume  is  oaered  to 
the  reader. 
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Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
dan'crerous  days  when  mass  hysteria  is 
created  all  too  easily,  there  is  an  un- 
fo'tunate  amount  of  information— or 
misinformation— about  so-called  ftying 
saucers.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
a  forthright  statement  on  the  matter 
from  those  who  should  know,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy's  air  arm.  or  Govern- 
mental aeronautical  experts. 

In  this  vacuum  of  authoritative  asser- 
tion, we  now  find  a  questioning  public 
rushing  to  buy  a  book  on  the  subject. 
Pathfinder  magazine,  in  the  science 
column  of  its  current  issue,  reports  it 
thus; 

Flting  SArcEK  Ride 
"No  more  flying  saucers.  Im  sorry."  was 
the  rueful,  dav-lcng  chorus  at  Brentano  s 
mldtown  bookshop  m  Washington.  D  C  .  last 
Friday.  "We  had  ordered  only  50,"  explained 
one  clerk,  "and  they  were  gone  shortly  alter 
the  store  opened. ' 


The  same  thing  happened  at  a  numt>er  of 
bookstores  across  the  continent.  It  was  an 
astonishing  demonstration  of  word-of -mouth 
advertising.  There  had  been  almost  no  ad- 
vance publlcitv  for  Behind  the  FiVUig 
Saucers  by  Frank  Scully  (Henry  Holt:  New 
York).  It'  also  showed  that  many  people 
were  wUllng  to  believe  (A)  that  space  ships 
from  another  planet  might  have  landed  on 
earth  and  )B»  that  the  United  States  C-ov- 
ernment  might  have  kept  such  an  epoch- 
making  event  secret. 

This  was  Scullys  story,  and  book  review- 
er? were  stuck  with  it.  They  could  hardly 
help  rememberine  that  Scully  was  best 
known  as  humorist -author  of  another  bcok 
called  Fun  In  Bed.  although  he  also  con- 
Uibutes  to  Variety  and  once  ran  for  lieuten- 
ant governor  in  California. 

However,  publishers  representatives  vigor- 
ously denied  that  any  monkey  business  was 
afoot.  And  in  the  book.  ScuUy  s  tone  waa 
that  of  a  man  belligerently  bent  on  being 
taken  seriously.  His  story  was  that  a  group  . 
Of  mag.ietlc  research  scientists,  apparently 
working  for  the  Government  on  a  f  1.000,000,- 
000  secret  budrtet.  had  investifflted  three  f.y- 
ing  dlFks  forced  down  at  di.Terent  poinU 
across  the  Nation.  These  were  unmistalc- 
ably  space  ships,  each  manned  by  a  crew  of 
36-inch-tall.  non-terrestnal  human  beings, 
all  kiUed  in  the  landings.  The  Air  Force. 
which  was  in  on  the  discovery.  promp-..y 
spirited  away  the  dead  little  men  and  their 
ships,  the  largest  of  which  was  99-''iuo  feet  in 
diameter,  for  further  investigation. 

The  ships,  accordine  to  Scully,  seemed  to 
be  ma^rnctically  propelled.  They  we.-e  made 
of  an  alloy  which  resembled  aluminum  ex- 
cept that  no  tests  could  melt  or  break  it. 
Each  contained  a  -radio. '  the  size  of  a  pack 
Of  c'garettes.  which  beeped  hourly  m  the  key 
of  C°but  did  nothing  else.  The  Utile  men, 
dressed  IdenticaUy  in  cloth  of  incredible 
toughness    wore  wafer-thin  watches. 

AU  this'  was  told  Scully  by  a  "msgnetic 
scientist"  he  calls  Dr.  Gee,  on  whose  trail  he 
was  set  by  a  Den\er  radio  man  named  Koeh- 
ler  Dr.  Gee  cculdni  explain  why  the  Air 
Force  should  have  declared  the  disk  discov- 
eries secret.  e::cept  that  he  considered  the 
question  of  magnetic  propulsion  very  hot. 

So  does  Scullv.  whom  Dr.  Gee  apparently 
convinced  that  a  magnetic  ship  could  travel 
through  the  earths  atmosphere  at  186.000 
miles  a  second.  Dr.  Gee  thought  the  visiting 
mmikins  came  from  Venus,  ifhich  would  be 
a  mere  21  minutes  away.  Kc  also  give 
ScuUv  some  inside  dope  en  the  use  of  a  "Tcn- 
esccp'e,"  a  detector  device  (tcr  spottir.g  space 
ships  anywhere  In  the  earth's  air  envelope* 
which  IS  so  new  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  hasn't  even  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  pubhc 
Is  entitled  to  know  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  language  of  the  la.vman.  We 
cannot  afford  hysteria  in  our  present 
hour  of  defense  peril.  The  public  should 
not  have  to  feed  on  doubt  or  conject'ore. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for  our  author- 
ized aviation  experts  to  speak  up.  Let 
us  concede  them  and  explain  them  or 
expose  them  and  buiT  them. 


S.  784 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

OF  NTW  yor.K 

IN  THE  H0U5E  OF  REPRZ      rCTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  as  a  member  cf  the  Ho'use  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  a^k  permission 
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to  extend  mv  remarks  on  the  subject 
m«tter  of  S.  784. 

Members  of  the  House,  heretofore  not 
aware  of  the  actualities  in  this  ca^o.  may 
be  interested  to  take  note  of  this  data. 
This  case  encompasses  public  interest 
for  the  reasons  stated  m  the  report  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Comm.ttoe  on  this 
bill. 

The  just  merits  of  this  bill  could  not 
be  adequately'  explained  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  House  on  August  31,  because 
the  time  allotted  for  debate  on  rule  on 
S.  784  was  used  up  "out  of  order"  for  sub- 
ject matters  not  concerned  with  this 
bill. 

"he  following  data  Is  based  en  the 
evidence  set  forth  in  House  Report  No. 
2155.  in  re  S.  784,  published  on  May  25. 
1950.  which  recommended  that  this  bill 
do  pass. 

On  page  9  of  this  report,  the  simple. 
common-serLse  terms  of  the  operating 
agreement  betw  en  the  three  companies 
and  the  Fleet  Corporation  are  set  forth; 
these  agreemenis  were  entered  mto  in 
midyear  1S20  with  the  approval  of  the 
Shipping  Board :  these  terms  covenant  a 
fajr  and  reasonable  consideration  from 
one  to  the  other;  the  three  companies 
and  the  Fleet  Corporation  dealt  with 
each  other  without  interference  in  com- 
pliance with  these  terms  during  the  en- 
tare  period  of  the  three  companies'  cus- 
tody, physical  operation  and  commercial 
use  of  the  three  vt^ssels  rt^pectively  from 
commencement  of  .':uch  custody  to  the 
termination  of  i-uch  custody  in  regard  to 
each  of  the  three  vessels. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1920.  U.e 
Fleet  Corporation  had  allocated  to  it  ty 
the  Government  through  its  agency, 
namely,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  hu*- 
bandms?  of  all  merchant  marine  vessels 
OT^Tied  by  the  Government. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  maintained 
over  1.000  such  vessels  at  public  expense. 
Of  thcie.  It  was  forced  to  lay  up  in  idlt- 
ness  at  considerable  expen.se  over  750  of 
the  freight  ves."?els,  becaust<  it  could  find 
no  busine.s5  for  them  under  it.s  then  cur- 
rent method  of  commercial  operation. 

The  lay-ups  were  in  effect  an  outright 
loss  of  pubhc  fund.s.  AL>o,  most  of  the 
seamen,  namely,  most  of  the  ships'  crews 
of  laid-up  vessels,  were  thrown  out  of 
emploj'ment. 

A  few  hundred  of  these  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  being  operated  by  the  u?e  cf 
public  fund.s.  by  the  Fleet  Corporation 
for  the  Government's  account,  to  serve 
that  part  of  thp  American  commercij.l 
foreicm  trade  which  chose  to  or  would 
give  trade  to  these  American-fiag  ves- 
sels. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  lost  approxi- 
mately an  average  of  Sll.000.000  per 
month  of  public  funds  during  the  fiscfl 
year  June  1920  to  June  1921  as  a  result 
of  this  operation  in  careo  transporta- 
tion of  these  commercially  active  Gov- 
ernment freight  vessels;  this  loss  was  the 
deficit  created  by  the  excess  of  the  phy- 
sical operating  costs  of  these  active  ves- 
sels over  the  freight  income  which  th? 
vesiieis  were  able  to  obtain  for  their 
transporting  services. 

These  aforesaid  lar!?e  ln<-':rs  of  publii; 
ftmds  included  the  fees  and  comr.i.jsjoni 
which  the  Fleet  Corporation  pa»d  out  to 


Its  so-called  manaRin?  agents  to  whom 
the  Fleet  Corporation  allocated  or 
turned  over  these  active  vessels  for  at- 
tention; these  managing  agents  collected 
the  freight  mcyieys  for  the  account  of 
tlie  Fleet  Corporation  which  paid  for  all 
expenses  and  costs. 

These  manatflnR  apents  did  not  risk 
any  of  th?  capital  of  their  own  In  the 
oprrations:  they  were  supplied  all  phys- 
ical operating  capital  and  costs  of  the 
vessels  and  needed  suppLes  and  all  costs 
cf  maintenance  of  seaworthiness  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  In  turn  re- 
ceived public  funds  from  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  Government  s  aetency.  to  dis- 
burse such  costs  and  overcome  the 
monthly  deficits.  Schundler's  agree- 
nonts  were  beneflcial  to  the  Government 
in  such  ways  as  follows:  Schundler  s 
agreement  with  the  Fleet  Corporation 
was  totally  difTerent  from  the  agree- 
ments by  which  the  aforementioned 
manapin?  ag?nts  were  employed. 

First.  By  the  operation  of  the  three 
ships  by  his  three  companies,  it  kept  the 
ships  in  active  commercial  use  and  made 
them  available  instantly  as  ready  spot 
vessels'  for  use  and  activity  by  the  Fleet 
Corporation  whenever  needed,  wherever 
needed. 

Second.  By  the  commercial  operation 
of  the  three  ships,  it  kept  three  American 
seamen  ship  crews  employed  and  helped 
thereby  basic  American  payrolls. 

Third.  It  saved  the  costly  lay-up  In 
Idleness  of  these  three  vessels,  thus  sav- 
ing the  Shipping  Board  s  use  of  public 
funds  for  lay-up  costs,  while  Mr.  Schun- 
dler's companies  operated  the  vessels. 
By  his  operation  of  the  three  ships  by  his 
companies  he  saved  the  Government  a 
loss  of  considerably  over  $200,000  of  pub- 
lic fund.s.  as  attested  to  by  a  qualified 
maritime  expert  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  cited  on  page  8  of  report  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  attempt- 
ed to  keep  the  ships  in  active  commercial 
u.se  and  thus  keep  the  ships  and  their 
seamen  employed  at  the  time  while  the 
three  Schundler  companies  operated  and 
used  the  three  ve.ssels.  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion would  have  lost,  for  the  accoimt  of 
the  Government,  public  funds  exceeding 
$12,000  per  month  per  trip  ship. 

On  aforesaid  pa<?e  8  of  the  House 
Report,  it  mentions  the  table  entitled 
'United  States  Slupping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  General  Comp- 
troller's Department — summary  of  speci- 
men voyages  in  major  trade  routes  from 
July  1,  1920,  to  April  30.  1921."  This 
table  showed  that  In  the  operation  of  195 
voyages  of  Shipping  Board  vessels,  the 
loss  of  public  funds  was  $5,849,385.21.  or 
about  $30,000  per  ship  voyage. 

Schundler  operated  the  tiu-ee  ships  for 
nine  voyages  which  would  have  resulted, 
according  to  afore-mentioned  evidence, 
at  that  time  in  about  a  loss  of  $270,000  for 
Lhe  Government,  from  which  loss 
Schundler  effectively  protected  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Schimdler's  companies' 
operation  of  the  three  ships  brought 
about  an  income  to  the  Government  in 
tlie  form  of  Federal  taxes  of  $30,672.95  or 
a  profit  to  the  Government  of  about 
$3,400    p:.r    each    ship    voyage    uiider 


Schundler's  management  This  l.s  In- 
stead of  a  loss  of  about  $30,000  a  voyage, 
if  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  operated 
the  three  vessels  In  commercial  c.irgo 
trancportins  according  to  its  then  ordi- 
nary method. 

Th?  over-all  picture  of  the  Govern- 
ment's loss  of  public  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  June  1920  to  June  1921  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  Fleet  Corporation's 
cwn  official  report  to  Congress,  set  forth 
on  page  21  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report.  That  evidence  shows 
thpt.  as  a  result  of  the  excels  cf  physical 
operating  costs  of  cash  over  the  inccme, 
the  Fleet  Corporation  lost  $133,111.- 
706.38  for  the  fiscal  year  of  19;0-21.  or 
an  average  loss  of  public  funds  of  over 
$11,000,000  per  month  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

This  proves  the  undeniable  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  Government  and 
the  adequate  consideration  and  value  of 
the  service  which  Schundler  and  his 
tluee  companies  rendered  to  the  Sliip- 
ping  Board — the  Government — when  he 
asreed  to  keep  the  Shipping  Board  harm- 
less of  loss  arising  out  of  physical  operat- 
ing costs  over  income,  namely,  when  he 
and  his  companies  agreed  to  pay  as 
charter-hire-rental  of  the  three  vessels 
in  consideration  for  their  ccmmrrcial 
use,  a  sum  of  over  $1,000  per  day  per  ship, 
with  tlie  understanding  that  the  result- 
ing profits  or  losses  were  to  be  tliat  of 
Schundler's  companies. 

L3t  us  look  at  the  resulting  profits  or 
losses  which  Schundler  and  his  three 
companies  made  as  a  result  of  their 
CF>crating  agreement  with  the  Fleet 
Corporation.  As  set  forth  in  House  Re- 
port No.  2135  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  re  S.  784.  on  pages  11,  12, 
13.  and  14  thereof,  to  wit: 

The  evidence  on  file  In  the  case  and  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  proves  that  the 
companies  did  faithfully  tulfill  their  operat- 
ing agreement  with  the  Board-Re«t  Corp- 
oration: and  as  of  J  inuary  5,  1921,  tlielr  ca«h 
security  funds,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  bad 
fulfJled  their  purpose  as  a  bond  and  were 
forthwith  returnable. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau's  report,  re- 
ports the  details  of  the  Cfimpaniet"  fulflll- 
ment  of  their  operating  agreement  with  the 
Board-Fleet  Corporation,  to  wit: 

The  comjianles  had  bad  the  V4»sels  in 
custody  under  their  mauagemeut  luid  use. 
as  follows: 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  iays  for 
the  Indcpmdencr,  166  days  for  the  Hoxie. 
1C4  days  for  the  ScottsCurg;  l.  e..  total 
custody-davs  of  3  vessels,  603  days;  the  com- 
panies paid  out  during  such  custodj'  for  the 
entire  physical  operating  costs,  the  sum  total 
of  1526.559.17. 

Therefore  average  paid  by  the  ccmpanles 
fcr  hire-rental  for  use  per  day  per  vessel, 
f  1,046  83.  This  equals  and  Is  tantamount 
to  the  payment  by  the  comp.inte*:,  for  each 
vessel,  of  a  hire-rental  of  91 ,046  83  pei  day  per 
vessel  or  over  131.000  per  month  per  vesael. 

This  constitutes  a  fair  and  equltaole,  rea- 
sonable value  for  the  use  of  the  vessels,  us 
shown  by  exhaustive  data  In  evldenc?  on  the 
maritime  conditions  prevailing  1920-21. 

This  latter  evidence  was  assemble<l  at  the 
suggestion  of  Commissioner  Rnmmae  rer.  who 
Is  referred  to  In  the  report  by  Senaior  Gib- 
son, dated  May  3.  1B36.  The  Comn"  Issloner 
bad  made  Inquiry  as  to  the  question  of  mari- 
time conditions  existing  in  1920  and  rj  to 
what  would  constitute  a  fair  measure  of 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  use  of  the  ves- 
sels.   Detailed  evidence  on  file  in  Xl^  cmm 
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afBrms  the  fact  that  the  companies  saved 
the  Governments  predecessors  harmless 
from  a  loss  which  same  would  have  made  If 
same  had  had  the  vessels  under  their  own 
control  and  custody  and  under  their  own 
management  or  that  of  their  managing 
agents,  and  In  commercial  operation  for  the 
Board's  own  account  and  u.se  at  the  Board- 
Fleet  Corporation's  own  expenses  In  1920 
during  the  specific  period  while  the  com- 
panies did  operate  the  three  vessels  for  the 
companies'  account  at  the  companies'  ex- 
pense. 

Thus,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  docu- 
mented that  Schundler  and  his  companies 
had  fulfilled  their  agreement  to  hold  the 
Board  harmless  from  the  expense  of  physical 
operation,  to  wit:  He  and  his  companies  paid 
out  their  own  funds  for  the  physical  opera- 
tion costs  of  the  three  vessels  In  the  con- 
solidated cash  expenditure  of  $526,559.17, 
during  the  period  of  a  few  months  In  the 
last  half  year  of  1920  while  the  companies 
did  have  the  custody,  management,  and  op- 
eration of  the  three  vessels,  and  while.  In 
consideration  of  their  paying  these  costs  of 
physical  operating,  the  companies  had  the 
commercial  use  of  the  three  vessels. 

Theu-  commercial  use  had  consisted  of 
transporting  nine  full  cargoes  of  coal  which 
brought  in  a  consolidated  freight  income  to 
the  companies  of  1572,819.74;  as  evidenced 
thusly.  the  companies  had  expended  and 
risked  their  own  op>eratlng  capital  and  had, 
as  a  result,  made  a  consolidated  gross  op- 
erating profit  of  »43.280.57.  being  the  excess 
of  freight  Income  from  the  companies'  use 
of  the  vessels  over  the  companies'  expendi- 
tures for  the  cost  of  the  'physical  op>eration 
costs"  of  the  vessels  during  the  period  of 
their  custodies  of  the  vessels. 

Pursuant  to  the  companies'  operating 
agreement  with  the  Board-Fleet  Corporation, 
his  operating  profit  or  loss  was  the  com- 
panies' concern;  however,  the  Income  Tax 
Bureau  did  not  permit  the  three  companies 
to  make  a  consolidated  return.  Schundler's 
and  his  companies'  loss  In  the  operation  of 
the  Hoiie  was  $58,048.17.  This  remained  ex- 
clusively their  loss;  this  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Tax  Bureau  In  accordance  with 
the  operating  agreement,  namely,  to  keep  the 
Shipping  Board  harmless  of  the  physical  op- 
erating cost,  harmless  from  any  loss  result- 
ing from  freight  Incrme  being  less  than  the 
physical  operating  costs  of  a  vessel.  Schund- 
ler declared  that  he  had  expected  that  con- 
solidated returns  of  the  three  companies 
could  be  made,  but  the  Tax  Bureau  declined 
this,  after  consultations  with  the  Shipping 
Board-Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  assessed  In- 
come taxes  of  $30,672.95  against  the  com- 
panies as  the  result  of  the  ascertainment  by 
the  Tax  Bureau  of  the  following  facts: 

"The  First  National  Steamship  Co.  or  H  O. 
Schundler,  on  Its  behalf,  expended  for  the 
physical  operating  expenses  of  the  Inde- 
pendence, the  sum  of  $248.377  68  and  col- 
lected freight  revenue  from  such  operation 
of  $317,31960,  and  thtis  made  a  gross  profit 
of  $68,941.92.  from  the  operation  of  the 
Independence. 

•The  Second  National  Steamship  Co.  or 
H.  O.  Schundler.  on  Its  behalf,  expended  for 
the  physical  operating  expenses  of  the  Hone. 
the  sum  of  $154,888.51,  and  collected  freight 
revenue  from  such  operation  of  $96.840  34. 
and  thus  sustained  a  loss  of  $58,048  17,  from 
the  operation  of  the  Hoxie. 

"The  Third  National  Steamship  Co.  or  H.  O. 
Schundler,  on  its  behalf,  expended  for  the 
phvslcal  operating  expenses  of  the  Scotts- 
burg,  the  sum  of  $123,292.98,  and  collected 
freight  revenue  from  such  operation  of  8153,- 
659  80.  and  thus  made  a  gross  profit  of  $35.- 
366  82  from  the  operation  of  the  Scottsburg. 
-The  tax  assessed  against  the  First  Na- 
tional Steamship  Co.  was  $20.27175.  based 
on  profits  of  $68,941.92  from  the  operations 
of  the  steamship  Independence. 


"The  tax  assessed  against  the  Third  Na- 
tional Steamship  Co.  was  $10,401.20.  based  on 
profits  cf  $35,366  82  from  the  operations  of 
the    steamship    Scottsburg." 

Thus  the  total  taxes  were  $30,672.95. 
There  was  no  tax  assessed  against  the 
Second  National  Steamship  Co.  based  on  the 
operations  of  the  steamship  Hoxxe,  as  there 
were  no  profits  from  the  Hone  operation, 
but  a  loss  of  $58,048.17  (there  remained 
Schundler's  and  his  companies'  loss,  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  operating  con- 
tract ) . 

Therefore,  the  concluding  fact  is  that:  The 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  assessed  Income 
taxes  of  $30,672.95  against  the  companies, 
and  this  constitutes  the  Governments  In- 
come from  this  transaction  without  having 
had  to  risk  any  ship-operating  capital. 

The  fact  remains  that  when  deducting 
these  taxes  of  $30,672.95  from  the  three  com- 
panies' consolidated  gross  operating  profits 
of  846.260.57.  there  remains,  as  apparent  In- 
come of  Schundler  and  his  three  companies, 
the  sum  of  815,587.62  from  this  transaction. 
The  following  status  of  accounts,  as  set 
forth  in  each  of  the  congressional  reports 
and  reported  by  each  as  the  factual  status, 
came  into  existence  as  of  January  5.  1621, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
action  In  late  1920.  to  wit,  by  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  vessels  from  the  companies  alter 
same  had  had.  the  custody  and  operation  and 
use  of  each  of  the  three  vessels  fcr  a  few 
months  during  the  last  half  year  of  1920. 

On  J:\nuary  5,  1921,  the  total  sum  of  $534.- 
256.26  became  due  and  refundable  to  the 
petitioning  companies. 

Of  this  aforesaid  total  sum.  $538,048.23 
thereof  w  as  cash  deposited  with  the  Shipping 
Board-Fleet  Corporation  as  a  security  and 
bond  and  as  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  agreement  of  the  companies  to  hold  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  harmless  from 
the  expense  of  physical  operation  of  the 
three  Government  cargo  vessels  while  these 
vessels  were  in  the  custody  and  under  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  companies 
and  while  the  companies  had  the  commer- 
cial use  of  the  vessels  in  consideration 
thereof. 

The  balance  of  aforesaid  total  sum.  namely, 
$96.208. C3  thereof,  was.  per  agreement,  reim- 
bursable to  the  companier  as  of  the  afore- 
mentioned same  date;  it  was  a  net  difference 
in  favor  of  the  companies  of  certain  debits 
and  credits  resulting  from  disbursement  ac- 
counts between  the  Fleet  Corporation  and 
the  companies,  and  fully  agreed  upon  be- 
tween both  parties,  as  set  forth. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Tax  Court  of  Appeals,  after  consultations 
with  the  Shipping  Board  as  shown  in  evi- 
dence by  Its  report  hereon,  shows  that  the 
taxes  were  assessed  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Schundler's  operating  aereement 
with  the  Board-Fleet  Corporation  and  were 
predicated  on  the  companies'  receiving  a 
full  return  for  their  deposits.  I.  e..  $538,648.23, 
and  full  reimbursement  of  $96,201.23.  being 
the  heretofore  stated  net  difference  in  favor 
cf  the  companies  of  disbursing  accounts  pro 
and  con  between  Schundler  and  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Thus,  an  independent  agency  of  the  United 
States.  I.  e..  the  United  States  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals,  had  determined  the  results  of  the 
transaction  here  involved  and  the  net  Income 
of  the  First  and  Third  National  Steamship 
Go's  and  the  net  loss  of  the  Second  National 
Steamship  Co.  from  their  operations  of  the 
three  subject  vessels,  and  this  determination 
was  based  upon  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  facts  involved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  wiio  had  referred  to  aU 
records  and  acted  at  the  Instance  of  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Shipping  Board-Fleet  Corpo- 
ration, as  the  evidence  in  the  record  shows. 

This,  therefore,  proves  that  Schundler 
and  his  three  companies  as  a  consoli- 


dated operating  profit  made  S15.587.62 
as  the  gross  sum  total  in  exchange  for 
their  excellent  faithful  performance  of 
their  operating  agreements  with  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  in  order  to  make 
this  profit,  they  risked  their  cash  operat- 
ing capital  payinp  out  a  total  of  $326.- 
559.17.  and  in  addition  thereto,  they  tied 
up  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  their 
capital  funds  as  a  cash  security  bond — 
$583.048.03— to  guarantee  their  p?r- 
formance  of  these  agreements,  by  plac- 
ing these  funds  in  good  faith,  into  the 
escrow  custody  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
pending  the  termination  of  their  operat- 
ing agreement  with  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  very  pertinent  to  note  that 
Schundler.  if  he  had  become  active  un- 
der the  standard  Shipping  Board  man- 
aging agency  contract  used  by  the  Fleet 
Corporation  in  1920.  wouM  have  been 
better  off:  he  would  have  maci?  z.  fee  of 
$17,184  without  tie-up  of  his  cash  bond 
deposit  and  without  risk  of  his  cash  op- 
erating capital. 

Had  Schundler  been  a  standard  man- 
aging agent  of  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
h?  need  not  have  put  up  as  a  security  the 
cash  deposit  of  $538,048  23  as  a  bond  to 
guarantee  his  undertaking  and  that  of 
his  three  companies :  Schundler  and  his 
companies  v>-ould  not  have  had  to  pay  out 
and  risk  S526.559  17  of  their  cash  operat- 
ing capital  and  Schundler  need  not  have 
had  the  trouble  of  any  pro  and  con  dis- 
bursement accounts:  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion would  have  had  to  supply  all  con- 
sumable supplies  and  fuel  oil  and  radio 
service,  at  its  expense  with  pubUc  funds, 
as  part  of  the  physical  operating  costs; 
the  Board-Fleet  Corporation  would  have 
had  disbursed  by  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  the  Government's  account  as  owners 
the  fixed  costs  of  improvements  and 
seaworthiness  and  owner's  hull  and  toul 
loss  insurance,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  these  fixed  expenses  are  the 
owners  ow^l  expenses  irrespective 
whether  vessels  are  idle  or  active. 

The  iniquity,  the  injustice  of  not  re- 
turning these  cash  bond  funds  to  the 
companies  in  early  1921,  when  the  oper- 
ating agreements  had  terminated  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  operating 
agreement  had  been  made  by  the  com- 
panies, must  become  clear  to  any  intel- 
ligent examiner. 

The  sham  shallowness,  the  unjustifi- 
able fallacies  of  the  invalid  objections 
and  contentions  alleged  as  adverse  to  the 
purpose  of  S.  784.  become  glaringly  ap- 
parent  when   the   service   rendered   by 
Schundler   and  his  companies,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  above  data,  is  examined. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  companies 
and  the  Fleet  Corporation  behaved  on 
the  basis  cf  the  operating  agreements, 
toward    each    other,    durine    1920    and 
early  1921  without  interference  as  from 
one  to  the  other,  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  companies'  custody  and  operation 
and  use  of  the  vessels.     These  periods 
were   evidenced  as   follows:    Steamship 
JndependeTice,  May  17.  1920,  to  January 
5.  1921:  steamship  Hoxie,  June  2.  1920,  to 
November    15.    1920;    steamship    Scots- 
burgh.  September  23,  1920,  to  January 
5.  1521. 
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The  eyldcncc  proves  that  the  com- 
panies returned  to  the  Board-Fleet  Cor- 
poration when  and  where  so  requested 
by  the  Board,  the  Government's  profi- 
erty.  namely,  the  three  freyzht  vessels,  la 
proper  order,  without  huKlraiKe  cr 
delay. 

However,  the  Fleet  CorpcraUon  did 
not  rttum  in  early  1921  when  due.  the 
in:es'  cash  property  and  reimburse - 
amoununs  to  $634,256.26  m  proper 
on  the  contrary,  net  unUl  1935 
was  $2X000  returned  to  the  companies 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation;  and  ai  of  the 
present.  September  1950.  the  precisely 
determined  stated  baL<ince  of  $384,256  26 
has  not  yet  been  returned  to  the  com- 
panies but  IS  still  being  withheld  by  the 
Crovemment,  without  warranty  or  right. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  of  th.s 
Congress  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  the 
evidence  in  this  case  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  who  made  an  adequate 
study  of  facts,  determined  that  the  re- 
turn of  tbe  ^nfyry*  of  the  cash  bond  of 
these  compaziies.  ascertauied  as  pre- 
cisely a  balance  of  $384,256.26.  is  undLs- 
putably  due  to  the  companies. 

The  bill  S.  784  Is  a  thoroughly  war- 
ranted legislation  which  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  order  to  do  justice,  in 
order  to  comply  with  morality,  equity, 
and  constitutional  law.  and  as  a  matt(?r 
of  integrity  and  honesty  required  of  our 
Government  in  dealing  with  a  citizen. 
who  rendered  eScient  and  faithftJ 
service. 

As  set  forth  so  pointedly,  in  the  JudJ- 
c'ary  Committee's  report  on  page  17 
there  to  wit: 

It  Is  pertinent  to  remark  tbat  ScHundler 
anl  bia  eompanta*  undeniably  remlerecl  a 
tflattnct  aenrloe  to  tiM  Unit«d  8XAtm  Oovem- 
meat  In  aavtac  the  United  States  Ccverc- 
in«nt  liannless  from  a  serious  loss  dxirir.g 
the  pertcd  that  his  ccicpanles  and  he  had 
the  vessels  und*r  their  aanaffement.  cuj- 
tcdy.  operation,  and  use.  That  his  coni- 
panles  and  he  bave  been  treated  unjustly 
to  d*te  Is  ondcnlaMe. 

And  as  so  clearly  stated  on  pa^e  19 
of  the  report,  nnmely: 

The  Senate  bill.  S.  7o4.  wlU  correct  the  la- 
JUEtlce  Inflicted  on  the  companiss  lor  »a 
many  ye^rs. 

In  canetusion.  the  following  excerpts 
from  paces  16  and  17  oi  the  report  of 
Lh?  House  Judiciary  Cojimittee  in  re 
6.  784.  are  noteworthy  ; 

The  evidence  supporting  the  statementj 
berein  are  on  fite  wiui  tbe  Judiciary  Cozn- 
zctttee  and  are  on  r«oord  with  the  buprema 
Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Dutnc*.  Cjun 
at  the  District  of  Cctumbla,  the  Court  of 
Appeal*  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  t^.'J 
Arvhlvea  OfBee.  and  are  arat'able  on  call  for 
peniaaL  Tbe  enience  Is  complete  and  ez- 
haucttv*  and  there  remains  no  re«aon  for 
any  miclnterprvtation  of  any  fact  in  this 
case.  Tbe  evidence  includes  tbe  atteetatiuca 
obtained  by  Attorneys  Oeneral.  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau,  and  by  congres- 
alanal  coounltteea,  from  fanner  oOeiaU  of 
tiM  Mtlmtog  Board-Fleet  Corporation,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  subject  matter  In 
1930-21.  for  the  Board-Fleet  Corporation; 
this  evidence  was  transmitted  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate's direction  into  tl»e  court  records,  sub- 
ject to  rebuttal  Those  of  the  former  ofll- 
ctais  who  became  available  testified  m  court 
ard  none  <jf  the  Jtalemenu  made  in  tbelr 
alDdavlU  were  rebutted.  Their  attestauooa 
and  testimony  rupporied  the  compantca* 
clauu  in  every  respect.     Their   attestatlona 


are  set  forth  in  full  in  congresalonal  report 
(H  Rept.  3005).  and  include  the  statements 
and  testimony  of  the  late  Captain  Foley 
(U.  S.  Nary.  1920).  referred  to  by  former 
Attorney  Oeneral  Cummin^s  in  his  message 
to  Congreaa.  and  who  was  the  Director  of 
Operations  of  the  Board-Pleet  Corporation; 
It  also  Includes  tbe  statemenu  and  or  testi- 
XBoay  of  W.  W.  Nottingham.  aMistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Board  m  1020  and  until 
1926:  J.  H.  PhUbin.  shlp-salee  manager  and 
vjce  president  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  1920 
until  1927;  R.  C.  Wells,  statistical  assistant 
to  the  Board  in  i<:20.  (H  Rept.  No.  3006. 
pp.    10-12.  28-^1.  30-31.  32-34  ) 

(It  is  noteworthy  that  in  early  1921  Ad- 
miral Benson  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting cf  the  then  Commissioner  Frederick  I. 
Thompson.  Commander  A  B  Clcmerus.  who 
was  the  special  assistant  of  Admiral  Benson, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Nottingham,  asalstant  general 
counsel  of  the  Board-Fleet  Corporatlcn.  and 
Hon  J.  A.  PhUbln.  ship  sales  manager  and 
vice  president  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  for 
many  years  This  committee  directed  in 
early  1921  the  escrowed  cash  funds  to  t)e  re- 
turned to  the  companies  and  set  up  the 
formula  of  accounting  of  disbursements  In 
keeping  with  the  operating  contract,  and  it  Is 
this  method  which  the  Internal  revenue  ap- 
plied in  Its  determinations.  The  directive  of 
this  committee  was  not  carried  out  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation  at  that  tune  and  failure 
to  do  so  became  the  commencement  of  the 
delay  In  the  return  of  the  funds  due  the 
ccmpanies  t 

There  never  was  any  reason  for  confusion 
on  any  circumstance  In  this  case,  there  does 
not  remain  any  excuse  for  misunderstanding 
of  any  phase  of  the  subject  matter;  the  evi- 
dence on  record  is  conapreheusive.  exhaustive, 
and  complete:  any  item  or  lu  staluji.  il  for 
any  reason  not  clear  to  anyone,  can  be  clan- 
ged by  study  of  the  evidence  on  file  in  the 
record. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  case  that  ail  the  evidence  in  its 
assembled  and  probative  form  has  come 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  for  its 
analysis. 

It  is  readily  discemib'e  to  any  Intelli- 
gent examiner,  that  the  procrastination 
in  this  case  was  brought  about  by  con- 
tentions made  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  its  predecessors;  these  con- 
tentions have  been  proven  as  invalid  and 
nonjustiflable  objections.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  becomes  aware  of 
the  probative  fact^  In  this  case,  will  no 
doubt,  emphatically  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  S.  784.  as  a  measure  of 
justice,  long  overdue. 

Ou  page  3  of  the  House  report,  the 
following  comment  of  the  committee  is 
noteworthy; 

The  Senators  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
snd  the  Senators  of  the  Eighty-first  Cor?ress 
have  expreased  their  approval  of  the  bill  by 
voting  for  same  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
warranted  In  subscribing  snd  In  approving 
the  judgment  of  the  other  Chamber  of 
Cont,res8. 


The  Can  Gap 


EXTZNSICN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    MW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25.  1950 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord I  include  the  following  editor: al  from 
the  Reporter   a  fortnishtly  ma«;;!Zip.^  of 
facts  and  ideas,  of  September  12,  195 J: 
The  Gun  Oaf 

It  tias  become  standard  refrain  In  the 
sermons  of  our  Jeremlalis:  We  have  12  divi- 
sions against  the  Russians'  175.  a  few  thou- 
sand tanks  against  more  than  forty  tiiou- 
sand.  A  few  thousand  modern  planeii  Egalnst 
nineteen  thousand.  These  figures  have  be- 
come ptirticulariy  nlght-marish  sli.ce  they 
were  procUlaied  In  Parli.^ment  by  It  at  Jere- 
miah in  chief,  Winston  Churchill. 

Only  a  few  months  ago — Just  last  spring 
In  fnct — one  of  the  main  worries  of  our  pol- 
icvmakers  was  the  dollar  gap.  Our  national 
economy  was  growing  too  fast  lor  lu  own 
frood  aiid  lor  the  good  of  the  resi  of  the 
world.  As  a  result  foreign  nations  had  great 
dllBculty  selling  us  anything  or  buy  ng  any- 
thing from  us.  The  Korean  aggresjl'  n  has 
dramatized  another  case  cf  overprcduction. 
Soviet  Russia  has— so  It  seems— producsd 
so  many  euns  and  tanks  and  planes  and 
snorkel  submarines  that  only  with  a  gigantic 
effort  of  total  moblllratlon.  lasUni  several 
yeirs.  crji  the  countries  of  the  weetern  alli- 
ance hope  substantially  to  narrow  or  cioee 
the  gun  gap. 

Unquestionably,  the  Jeremiahs  have  a  for- 
midable case.  The  picture  they  paint  U 
gloomy  enough,  yet  an  even  gloomier  and 
more  realUtlc  one  can  be  painted  fir  we 
should  all  know  by  now  that  Soviet  Rissia 
is  using  several  powerful  nonmllltary  weap- 
ons In  Its  systematic  campaign  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  In  fact.  It  Is  rather  naive 
to  think  that  the  only  form  of  Russian  ag- 
gression Is  to  set  Red  satellite  illvlslona 
marching.  North  Korea  style,  agslrst  some 
week  nation  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

At  present  the  Communist  nor  military 
offensive  is  aimed  at  the  tndlvldufl— every 
man  and  woman  who  cannot  accept  the  Idea 
of  a  new  war  and  who  Is  looking  lor  some 
form  of  personal  exemption,  Wlr.^i  their 
drive  for  new  members  cr  with  their  so-ea'.'.ed 
peace  petition,  the  Communists  corner  the 
frightened  and  bewildered,  extract  their  sig- 
natures, and  promise  In  exchange  if  not 
peace  In  the  world  at  le?.st  a  measure  of  per- 
sonal peace  the  day  communism  takes  over. 

The  Jeremiahs  who  bewail  otir  lack  of 
arms  sometimes  fcrget  that  the  Communists 
have  become  extrp'^rdlnarlly  cunning  at  the 
art  of  unnerving,  man  by  man,  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  bear  arms.  Th'jy  hiive 
fc?en  particularly  sitillful  In  western  E /rope. 
V,  here  people  have  gone  through  too  much. 
The  result  Is  called  neutralism.  Actually, 
European  neutralism  is  a  naive,  pathetic  ex- 
preasljn  of  the  anguish  of  European  Indi- 
viduals who  see  the  next  test  coming  and  beg 
to  t>e  left  out.  More  than  a  policy  It  Is  an 
Individual  state  of  mind.  And  more  than  a 
s'.ale  of  nUnd  It  Is  a  reactlo.n  of   the  flesh. 

WKxaz  oca  covcxnmcnt  was  aicirr 
Our  Oovemment  might  have  miscalcu- 
lated the  Commu:.!sU'  readiness  to  fight: 
It  might  have  misjudged  the  amount  snd  the 
quality  of  their  arms.  But  certainly  It  did 
not  need  the  StocVihulm  petition  to  reallae 
that  despair  Is  the  best  ally  of  communism. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Un.ted  State* 
has  done  eorr.ethlng  more  than  feed  hungry 
fcretgn  people.  It  has  learned.  thr«ju«^h  the 
KCA,  the  first  rudimentary  notions  on  how 
to  work  on  the  economy  of  other  countries, 
speed  the  machinery  of  production.  "-Juce 
unemploym.ent.  stabtllKe  the  rates  cr  ex- 
diaBCe,  Increase  exports  ECA  mission.^  ^ave 
done  all  this — not  as  colonial  masters,  but 
In  the  clT^est  poe«lble  cooperation  with 
local  national,  business,  and  trade-union 
leaders.  Of  course,  quite  a  numl>er  ot  ECA 
representatives  have  been  gullible  and  In- 
dlfcrlmlnate  In  their  asaociations  and 
frlendehlps;  yet  the  Jcb  that  ECK  has  don» 
in  a  litvle  over  2  years  has  b:en  so  striking 
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that  the  Russians  have  launched  all  their 
offensives,  political  and  military,  against 
What  they  call  the  ■'Marshallized'  countries. 

After  Secretary  Marshall's  H.irvard  speech. 
the  main  aim  of  our  Governments  forelgr 
policy  was  to  reduce  and  finally  to  close  the 
dollar  gap.  We  were  not  happy  to  be  for- 
ever outproducing  other  countries  and 
wanted  the  friendly  nations  to  catch  up 
with  us  and  trade  us  the  products  they  were 
the  most  fit  to  produce.  This  was  our  policy 
—what  the  Communists  call  the  warmonger- 
ing policy  of  American  imperialism. 

Then  on  June  25  another  nation,  Soviet 
Russia,  that  had  been  outproducing  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  Its  kind  of  products— weap- 
ons—launched  \X9  export  drive  of  blazing 
guns  and  robotized  men. 

That  rude  Jolt  taught  us  and  our  allies 
quite  a  few  lessons.  We  suddenly  realized 
that  our  military  weakness  had  been  too 
tempting  to  the  Communists  and  that  they 
were  aiming  not  only  to  conquer  South 
Korea  but  to  unleash  a  shattering  wave  of 
fear  In  the  world  that  would  pave  the  way 
to  other  conquests.  It  became  clear  that 
we  as  well  as  our  allies  had  to  produce  far 
more  weapons  and  train  a  very  laree  number 
of  men  to  handle  these  weapons.  Some  peo- 
ple, particularly  In  Congress,  have  gone  so 
far  that  they  now  consider  that  all  other 
expenses  for  foreign  rehabilitation  and  assist- 
ance are  sheer  waste,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  Is  to  produce  tanks  and  guns  and 
planes,  prayerfully  hoping  that  Joseph  Stalin 
win  kindly  wait  a  few  years  and  let  us  close 
the  gun  gap. 

OUR      WEAPONS     AND     RUSSIA'S 

If  we  follow  this  policy,  we  shall  be  enter- 
ing the  kind  of  competition  with  Russia 
that  would  multiply  rather  than  solve  our 
difficulties.  For  we  need  allies  in  our  strug- 
gle with  International  communism:  we 
need  men  all  over  the  non-Communist  world 
who  not  only  can  manufacture  weapons  but. 
If  need  be.  use  them  with  steady  hearts,  with 
the  firm  knowledge  that  the  defense  of  their 
countries  Is  the  only  way  of  defending  their 
personal  lot— without  any  yearning  for  in- 
dulgence or  escape.  We  cannot  expect  any 
reaT  help  from  mercenaries  or  from  captive 
armies  brought  to  our  side  by  antl-Stalmist 
chieftains.  We  need.  In  our  country  and  m 
the  countries  that  are  with  us.  well-trained 
armies  cf  citizen-soldiers  ready  to  fight  for 
th3  defense  of  their  citizenship. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  struggle,  the  work  to 
improve   the   economic   and  political   condi- 
tions of  the  people  on  our  side  must  become 
immensely    more    effective    and    artlculat*. 
Now    in  western  Europe  there  Is  no  longer 
any  talk  of  a  dollar  gap.  and  war  materiel  Is 
once  more  being  produced  in  ever-increasing 
•quantity.      This  gives  the  old  predatory  In- 
terests all  over  the  continent  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  extract  fat  contracts  from  their 
governments,  ultimately  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer.     They  are  the  same 
interests   who   have    for   decades   sedulously 
prevented  the  large-scale  production  of  con- 
sumer  goods  so  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of   huge  profits  and  of  cheap  labor,      Thia 
IS  exactly  the  time  when  ECA  missions  are 
most  needed  in  Europe  to  see  that  American 
money  Is  not  wasted  or  siphoned  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  most  selfish  business  leaders. 
TOO  much  of  it  has  disappeared  that  way  al- 
ready      The  ECA  representatives  must  see  to 
It   that  war  contracts  go  to  healthy  Indus- 
tries   that   war   production   in   the   various 
countries  intensifies  the  process  of  European 
economic  Integration,  and  that  the  Peoples 
standard    oi    living    is    raised.       In    narrow- 
ing the  gun  gap  we  must  attack  the  causes 
that  have  created  the  dollar  gap.     Weapons 
manufactured  by  workers  who  do  not  enjoy 
k    decent    living,    have    no    real    bargaining 
power,  and  are  too  harassed  or  ignorant  to 
cue  about  their  rights  of  citizenship  ulti- 
mately turn  out  to  be  ol  very  limited  use. 


Since  the  end  of  hostilities  we  have  been 
living  In  a  strange  twilight  between  war  and 
peace,  war  economy  and  peace  economy,  con- 
version and  reconversion.  At  home  so  far 
we  have  managed  well.  In  spite  of  all  the 
prophets  of  impending  bust  we  are  steering 
a  middle  course  between  boom  and  crash— 
for  the  New  Deal  taught  us  to  ballast  the 
booms  and  cushion  the  crashes.  This  dem- 
ocratic capitalism  of  ours  has  proved  to  have 
more  resilience  than  our  wise  economists 
could  ever  have  foreseen.  Yet.  powerful  as 
it  is.  it  cannot  buy  us  out  of  the  Communist 
menace.  It  mu.st  become  closely  interlocked 
with  healthy  economic  systems  in  the  na- 
tions on  our  side.  Now  our  missions  abrcad 
must  see  to  It  that  during  the  conversion  to 
war  production  the  level  cf  civilian  welfare 
is  raised  at  the  same  rate  as  the  production 
of  milltar>-  weapons  is  increased. 

Otherwise  we  lose,  for  without  allies  we 
cannot  stand.  The  weapons  manufactured 
In  Europe  with  cur  money  will  eventually 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  if  the 
large  majority  of  European  workers  and  sol- 
diers do  not  regain  the  sense  of  the  stake 
they  have  In  their  countries'  freedom.  In- 
deed it  is  not  the  number  of  Russian  tanks 
that  is  so  frightenine,  but  the  prospect  of 
how  lonely  and  friendless  we  should  be  if  we 
entrusted  our  safety  only  to  the  guns  we  can 
make  and  the  divisions  we  can  raise. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  tighten  cur  baits 
more  than  we  did  during  the  last  war;  We 
have  manv  fronts  to  defend— military,  po- 
litical, and  economic— and  they  all  demand 
sacrifices.  Unlike  the  enemy  v.e  do  not  u.se 
slave  labor.  We  can  never  neglect  the  basic 
needs  of  man— man  as  producer,  consumer. 
citizen  soldier.  The  unit  of  what  makes  our 
strength  is  man,  and  the  kind  of  man  on 
whom  we  can  count  is  as  good  as  his  sense 
of  freedom— his  ca-racity  to  work  and  fight 
for  It,  Given  our  late  start,  we  cannot  eas- 
ily compete  with  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
sheer  production  of  weapons.  We  must  ac- 
quire enough  strength  to  discourage  political 
and  military  aggression  while  we  must  start 
releasing  among  our  own  and  the  allied  peo- 
ple that  kind  of  unbreakable  strength  which 
the  enemy  will  never  matcli. 

In  their  brutish  conception  of  force  the 
Communists  cannot  think  of  anything  better 
than  production  of  guns  and  the  dissemina- 
tion cf  fear.  Seme  day  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  will  realize  that  they 
are  the  main  victims  of  the  weapons  they 
overproduce,  and  that  they  cannot  eat  guns. 


rorrii  E.  Dcdd 
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Mr   KOPE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nitions  has  a  number  cf  important  aux- 
iliary organizations.    Of  these  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important,  is  the  Food  and  Ak^ncui- 
ture   Organization,   usually   referred  to 
as  FAQ      FAQ  deals  with  subjects  of 
universal  interest.   Food  is  of  direct  con- 
cern to  every  human  being  and  80  per- 
cent cf  the  worlds  people  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.    I  was  present  at  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Oieanization  of  the  United  Nations  at 
Quebec  in  the  fall  of  1S45  and  I  have 
attended  most  of  the  annual  meetings 
since  that  tune  in  the  capacity  of  con- 


gressional advi.ser  to  the  United  States 

delegation  and  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  its  progress  and  activities. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  great  organization  since 
Norris  E,  Dodd  became  its  Director  Gen- 
eral,    Mr.  Dodd,  whom  I  have  known 
for  a  great  many  years,  assumed  this  im- 
portant position  with  a  fine  fcacl:^. round 
of  experience.    Ee  was  a  succes.5ful  busi- 
nessman and  farmer  before  he  came  to 
the  Department  cf  Agriculture  a  number 
of  vears  ago.    His  record  in  the  Dcparl- 
man  was  outstandia^r.     He  quiclily  be- 
came known  as  one  of  its  most  compe- 
tent executives  and  at  the  lime  he  re- 
sisned  to  assume  his  preent  po;iticn  as 
Director  General  of  the  FAO.  he  wa5  Un- 
der Secretary  cf  Agriculture.    Mr.  Dcdd's 
service  m  the  Department  cf  Agriculture 
covered  a  period  which  marked  a  tre- 
mendous advance  in  agriculture  produc- 
tion.   He  was  there  during  the  war  yea"S 
when  American  farmers  expanded  ths.r 
production    by    more    than    one-third. 
Prior  to  the  war.  he  helped  initiate  and 
work  out   the   agricultural   adjustment 
programs  which  are  still  an  i.-nportr.nt 
part  of  Government  agricultural  policy 
in  this  country. 

During  my  24  years  as  a  Msmter  cf 
Congress.  I  have  m-aintained  clo.-e  touc'.-i 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    I 
have  known  many  men  there  who  were 
distinguished  and  capable  public  serv- 
ants.   There  are  many  such  there  today 
but  I  can  think  cf  no  one  during  that 
period  whom  I  hold  m  higher  regard  cr 
for  who.^e  work  I  have  a  greater  admira- 
tion than  Mr.  Dodd.     During  his  Ion? 
service  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Mr  Dodd  not  only  became  famii.ar 
with    American    agriculture    but    vilh 
world  aericulture  as  well.    He  was  cloje'y 
in  touch  with  FAO  activities  from  the 
beginning.     With  this  background  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Dcdd  has  suc- 
cessfully met  the  great  problems  v.hich 
have  confronted  him  as  Director  General 
cf  the  FAO  during  the  past  2  years.    I-  e 
has   been   a    good    executive.     He    has 
thoroughly    familiarized    himself    with 
world   agricultural   conditions   and   bas 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  his  tims 
in  making  first-hand  contact  with  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  producers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Shortly  the  headouarters  of  the  Food 
and   Agriculture   Organ-zation   will    be 
moved  to  Rome  under  a  decision  made 
at  the  la.st  annual  me'^tinp.    While  many 
cf  us  would  have  prff erred  to  have  !^etn 
FAO  headquarters  remain  in  Washing- 
ton, the  fact  that  this  move  is  bemg 
made  should  not  lessen  car  Interest  in 
the  work  of  this  great  organization.    We 
know  that  as  long  as  Ed  Dodd  is  at  its 
head  the  FAO  will  continue  to  grow  and 
progress.    At  this  particular  time  when 
the   organization   is   just   beginning   to 
carry  out  its  tremendous  respomibility 
under  the  point  4  program,  it  is  especially 
important  that  a  man  with  the  capacity 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Dodd  continue  his 
position  of  leadership.    I  therefore  hope 
that  he  will  find  it  possib.-^  to  carry  on 
as  Director  General  until  the  organiza- 
tion is  well  establi-shed  in  its  new  home 
and  its  point  4  program  has  successfully^ 
gotten  under  way. 
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Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle In  Colliers'  magazine  of  September 
16  entitled  "How  We  Can  Lick  Stalin,' 
writ:^n  by  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers, 
United  States  Army  <  retired  > .  has  occa- 
aionetl  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  reac- 
tion. Among  the  many  who  have  found 
it  an  informed  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion IS  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bamhart,  an  at- 
torney at  Danville.  Ill  .  lont;  a  leading 
citizen  and  public  figure,  and  one  of  the 
close  personal  associates  of  the  famed 
fellow  town.^man.  the  Honorable  Joseph 
G.  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  for  4S  years  a 
distinguished  Memtser  of  this  body  and 
for  8  years  its  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bamhart  has  contributed  a  guest 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  General  Fel- 
lers" article  to  the  editorial  pwige  of  the 
Danville  Commercial  News.  Under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House.  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  th?  value  it  has  for  every  Member. 
It  follows 
OrmaAL  Ftixzm  Pktstirrs  Sottwd  Reasonimo 

tM    AkTICU   OM   P.VSMIA 

( By  JoMph  H  Barniiart ) 

Vermillion  County  •  dlrtinguUhed  aoldler- 
ctiiz«n.  Brig.  Oen.  Bonner  Felleri.  United 
State*  Army,  retired.  U  author  of  a  ma«22lna 
article  In  the  September  16  laeue  of  OAMtn 
which  it  calculated  to  send  the  cold  shivers 
down  tlie  backs  of  a  complacent  citizenry. 
The  boy  from  RldgeXarm  who  attended  the 
t7nlted  States  MUltary  Academy,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  and  then  set  out 
to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  dependable 
eoldler.  knifes  Into  our  blissful  ls;norar.ce  of 
world  conditions  like  a  thunderbolt  slicing 
a  Chinese  elm. 

You  may  dlaaeree  with  General  Fellers  If 
you  wish,  but  disregard  what  he  says  we  dare 
nut,  as  individualii  and  as  a  nation.  A  m&a 
of  hl£  reputation,  uho  was  on  General  iCac- 
Arthurs  staff  when  Japan  surrendered, 
would  ecarcely  dare  make  such  stunning 
statements  unless  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Yet.  from  the  first  short 
para^aph  of  three  brief  sentences  until  the 
last  word,  the  article  suunos  like  good 
American  horse  sense. 

lu  fact,  such  good  horse  sense  is  it  that 
one  is  led  to  conclude  that  General  Feller* 
might  be  all  wrong  about  his  deductions, 
and  yet  what  he  advocates  for  lu  to  do  U 
eound — bedrock  sound,  and  in  the  very  best 
Amer-.can  tradition  of  daring,  of  courage, 
and  Initiative. 

Now  that  <llsp>06e*  of  the  negative  possi- 
bility. The  other  poasibUlty  U  that  he  la 
right.  Kis  thesis  u  very  simple.  Blated  in 
a  few  words  it  is  this:  America  and  Europe 
combined  canact  send  a  ground  army  against 
the  Red  horde  whose  numbers  would  total 
more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
R»d  Army  Therefore,  we  had  best  exploit 
our  alternative,  whxh  is  to  flght  Russia  with 
two  cKeciive  weapons.  (1>  air  power,  and 
(3)  the  truth. 

And  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
his  conclUAiona  about  our  Ground  Forces' 
maximum  potential,  his  proposal  th';t  we 
p4  v:f  are  m  the  air  aud  that  we  break  the  irca 


curtain  with  definite  propaijanda  moves  is 
•ound. 

Just  to  strengthen  his  whole  statement. 
consider  that  General  Fellers  is  a  West  Point 
gradtiate.  What  reason  would  he  posaibly 
bavt  for  understlmatlng  American  man- 
power? His  article  reveals  the  arguments 
of  n  patriot  who  places  the  will  to  win  on 
the  hich  plane  of  something  worth  fl<<htlng 
for.  So  he  ranks  the  strength  of  an  in- 
tangible weapon  like  j  ropaganda  alongside 
the  mere  tangible  strength  of  air  power. 
This  hardly  smacks  of  the  Jingo,  or  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  en  a  military  bender. 

His  article  deserves  calm  renuing.  intelli- 
gent discussion,  and  demands  prompt  Gcv- 
ernment  action.  He  has  reasons  for  t>cliev- 
Ing  that  while  we  prepare  our  air  defease, 
we  can  ailso  do  some  fast  and  effective  tcllkin^. 
Ke  sn-s  that  there  are  millions  of  dis- 
gruntled Russians  who  lon^  for  peace  and 
for  freedom.  We  always  suspected  as  much, 
but  General  Fellers  cites  a  case  in  point 
that  verifies  this.  He  says  Russia  is  ripe 
for  internal  dissension,  and  that  there  has 
been  more  of  It  tlian  the  ouulde  world 
knows  about. 

General  Fellers  has  alao  spotted  the  pos- 
sibility which  General  Patton  foresaw  shortly 
before  his  death — that  Russia  plaiis  to  bleed 
Europe  and  America  white  by  having  us  fight 
one  Eatelilte  nation  after  anolher.  using  up 
a  couple  of  divisions  here,  a  half  dozen  there, 
until  we  are  helpless  before  Russian  man- 
power superiority.  It  is  high  time  somebody 
pointed  out  to  us  all  the  poGsibilttlea  in  the 
present  dangerotia  situation — somet>ody  like 
the  General  who  Is  bold  enough  to  argue  not 
from  the  best  but  from  the  worst  poaslble 
case.  Jtut  on  the  possloUlty  that  we  need  a 
real  eye-opener. 

Thankj  to  Oeneral  rtUtn,  we  have  an  esti- 
mate of  our  weakness  as  well  as  of  our 
strength.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Hate  off  to  a  man  who  values  the  power  of 
right  speaking  so  highly  in  these  critical 
days.  America  is  too  prone  to  trust  her 
physical  resources,  her  production  potential. 
her  inventive  genius.  Is  ttiat  all  that  is  to 
save  us?  If  so.  why  not  put  a  robot  army  In 
the  field?  Why  shed  good  blood  to  prove  we 
can  out-produce  Rusala? 

Oeneral  Fellers  has  hit  the  right  note. 
Let's  put  our  trxist  into  our  words.  Ten  years 
ago  liuMollDi  and  Hitler  publicly  abused 
freedom  In  their  speeches;  but  freedom  of 
human  spirit  triumphed  over  them.  Do  we 
really  Imagine  that  we  must  bomb  Russia 
for  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit^  We 
may  have  to.  yea — but  only  when  freedom's 
voice  has  shrunk  to  too  thm  a  pipe,  and  free 
men  are  too  few  or  too  unconvinced  to  care 
that  many  are  still  In  slavery  to  untruth. 


Address  cf  Hon.  J.  Vaughan  Gary 
of  Virginia    . 
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Mr.  H2RL0NG  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  .the  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Vadch.an  G.\ry.  of  Virginia,  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Florida  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1950: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  and  I 
ftsaure  you  that  It  U  a  very  great  pleasure 


to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  your  exer- 
cises on  this  occasion.  I  have  known  yuur 
president  for  a  long  time  As  a  follow 
alumnus  of  another  great  iiistiluiion.  I  hR\e 
watched  his  progress  with  Interest  and  pride, 
and  I  rejoice  that  notwithstanding  his  bril- 
liant success  and  flattering  opportunity  In 
the  North,  he  decided  to  devote  his  energy, 
ability,  and  talenu  to  the  development  cf 
this  great  southern  university.  The  South 
needs  men  of  his  stature. 

I  love  the  Sute  of  Florida.  Next  to  the 
Old  Dominion,  it  is  my  favorite  State.  I 
cherlah  the  friendship  cf  the  members  of 
the  outstanding  delegation  which  repre- 
sents your  State  in  the  halls  of  the  Congress. 
Practically  all  of  them  are  alumni  of  this 
Institution,  which  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
ol  their  rec(M-ds.  for  in  my  Judgment  no  State 
Is  more  ably  represented. 

However,  my  task  this  evening  Is  not  an 
eacy  one.  I  would  like  to  paint  for  you  a 
rosy  picture  of  an  attractive  world  which  you 
v;ill  enter  when  you  leave  these  cloL^tered 
halls.  But.  unfortunately,  the  world  at  the 
present  time  presents  a  rather  dismal  pictu-e. 
There  are  wars  and  rumors  cf  wan.  debts 
and  deficits,  taxes  and  more  taxes.  The 
many  complex  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  however,  present  a  challenge  to 
the  college  graduate  of  today. 

I  well  remember  some  years  ago  when  my 
class,  like  yours,  was  graduating  into  a  world 
of  turmoil  and  strife.  We  thought  then,  of 
course,  that  we  had  the  answer  to  all  of  the 
problems.  1  must  ccnless  now,  however, 
til  at  my  generation  does  not  have  a  record 
of  which  it  can  be  too  proud.  We  have  ex- 
perienced a  major  depression  and  two  world 
wsrs.  a  cold  war,  a  warm  war,  and  now  face 
the  proi^pect  of  a  third  hot  war. 

We  longed  for  peace,  and  I  am  certain  that 
you  want  your  world  to  be  a  world  of  pca:;e. 
There  can  be  no  guaranty  of  life,  libertv  or 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  a  wor'.d  which  u 
cocatantly  In  the  throes  of.  war 

Those  of  us  who  participated  in  World  War 
I  were  fired  with  the  promise  and  hope  that 
it  was  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  Od'  great 
leader,  the  Immortal  Woodrow  WUson, 
laijored  diligently  to  make  that  ho,^  a  real- 
ity. AXter  the  victory  he  broke  all  prece- 
dents and  attended  the  peaco  conference  in 
Paris  In  person,  where  he  made  many  con- 
cecflons  in  order  that  he  might  attain  the 
establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  to  stop 
aggression  and  to  preserve  peace.  Having 
concluded  agreements  with  other  world 
powers  for  the  creation  of  such  an  organi- 
zation, ho  returned  home  to  witness  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  league  by  the  United  States 
Srnate.  which  was  required  to  ratify  It. 

We  then  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  Isola- 
tionism. "We  care  not  what  ccnirse  others 
may  take,"  we  said,  "but  In  the  future  we 
will  take  no  part  In  the  disputes  of  other 
nations,  and  never  apaln  will  we  send  our 
American  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil." 

With  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  upon  either 
side,  we  lulled  ourselves  Into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  We  sat  Idiy  by  as  Japan  moved  Into 
Manchuria.  We  made  no  protest  when  Italy 
took  over  Ethiopia.  We  permitted  Hitler  to 
enter  the  Ruhr.  We  were  against  aggres- 
slon.  but  we  took  no  step*  against  the  ag- 
gressor. We  eoon  found  ourselves  drawn, 
against  our  will.  Into  another  foreign  war. 
and  again  sending  our  boys  by  the  millions 
to  foreign  field*  of  battle. 

Surely,  we  thought,  the  misery  and  d;- 
structlon  of  World  War  II  will  bring  men 
to  their  senses  and  pave  the  way  for  a  pro- 
gram of  world  peace.  The  technique  of  war 
had  been  developed  to  the  point  of  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  our  entire  civilization. 
The  time  had  come  to  develop  a  technique 
for  peace.  This  was  the  objective  of  the 
United  Nations.  When  51  nations  with  dif- 
ferent languages,  different  customs,  dif- 
ferent Ideologies  and  confilctlng  Interests 
met  in  Saa  Francisco  In   1945,  and  agreed 
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upon  a  charter,  we  entertained  high  hopes 
that  at  long  last  the  foundations  had  been 
laid  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  world 
peace  might  be  erected  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  Ch.irier  contemplated  that  the  or- 
ganization would  be  further  implemented  by 
other  Instrumentalities  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  belter  understanding  among 
nations. 

It  provided  for  a  world  court  for  the  ad- 
judication and  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  It  anticipated  a  world  police  force 
for  the  suppression  of  aggression. 

But  there  is  one  nation  that  does  not 
want  peace.  Its  leaders  seek  world  domina- 
tion. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Europe  late  in 
the  fall  of  1947  as  a  member  of  a  congres- 
sional committee,  and  even  then  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  had  embarked  upon  a  definite 
program  ol  world  conquest.  In  every  coun- 
try that  we  visited  from  England  to  Turkey, 
there  was  coming  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain a  vicious  line  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States  and  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  The  United  States  was 
being  depicted  as  a  warmonger  nation. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  then  merely  In  the 
stage  of  discussion  and  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  were  being  told  that  it  was  a  scheme 
of  capitalistic  America  to  gain  control  of 
their  economy  and  to  enslave  their  people. 
There  were  many  then  In  Europe  who  were 
willing  to  wager  on  the  beginning  of  a  third 
world  war  within  6  months. 

An  effective  world  organization  did  not  fit 
Into  the  Soviet  plan  of  world  conquest  and 
by  use  of  the  veto  practically  every  effort 
to  implement  and  strengthen  the  United 
nations  has  been  blocked. 

The  Communists  attempted  at  first  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  by  Infiltration,  in- 
trigue, and  treachery.  Finally,  finding 
themselves  blocked  from  further  encroach- 
menu  by  those  methods,  they  have  now  re- 
torted to  force  of  arms. 

When  on  June  25,  the  armed  forces  of 
Korea  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
they  committed  an  act  of  aggression  which 
threatens  the  security  of  every  free  nation. 
This  breach  of  the  peace  was  met  with 
prompt  and  lx)ld  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  United  Na- 
tions Commission  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  seven  nations  was  in  the  Republic 
o(  Korea  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  in- 
vasion was  launched,  the  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  United  Nations  tliat  the  at- 
tack had  come  without  warning  and  with- 
out provocation.  The  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  convened  in  New  York 
at  tlie  request  of  the  United  States  Just  24 
hours  alter  the  attack  began,  and  passed  a 
resolution  which  called  for  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostiUties  and  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  invading  troops  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  The  resolution  requested 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
frain from  giving  aid  to  the  northern  ag- 
greaeors  and  to  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  resolution. 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  in  compliance  with  its  terms,  the 
United  States  sent  aid  to  the  South  Koreans. 
Thus  commenced  a  historical  engagement 
In  which  a  police  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions supported  by  62  of  the  59  member 
nations  attempted  to  suppress  a  breach  of 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  situation  poses  m.iny  uncertainties 
and  raises  questions  of  grave  import. 

The  Korean  situation  as  an  Isolated  Inci- 
dent Is  relatively  unimportant.  Already 
those  in  command  have  reported  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  have 
the  Situation  under  control  and  that  a 
change  in  the  tide  of  battle  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected. We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
this  is  but  a  secment  of  the  Soviet  pattern 
Of  world  conquest.     II   the  decisive  action 


of  the  United  Nations  does  isolate  the  Inci- 
dent and  deter  further  acts  of  aggression, 
the  faith  of  its  founders  will  have  been 
Justified  and  there  will  be  some  encourage- 
ment to  look  forward  to  an  era  of  peace. 

But  what  if  the  Chinese  Communists  now 
mobilized  along  the  Manchurlan  border 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  North  Koreans? 

What  if  there  is  an  attack  on  the  island  of 
Formosa  or  an  outbreak  in  Germany,  or  in 
the  Middle  East? 

What  if  Russia  herself  should  enter  the 

conflict? 

Can  we  wage  war  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  without  exhausting  our  resources  and 
disrupting  our  national  economy  to  the  point 
that  our  own  shores  will  be  vulnerable  to 
attack?  Even  now  we  have  a  national  debt 
of  f2£8.000.000,000  which  will  be  increased 
$10,OO3.0O0.OC0  to  $25,000,000,000  by  the  an- 
ticipated deficit  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  cost,  can 
we  permit  Russia  to  take  over  the  weaker 
nations  one  by  one  when  we  are  convinced 
that  eventually  her  entire  power  and  re- 
sources    will    be    turned    against   U£? 

If  there  is  another  outbreak,  should  we 
change  our  long-established  policy  and  at- 
tack the  instigator  of  the  disturbances  eo 
that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  the  time 
and  field  of  battle? 

I  raise  these  questions  not  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  them,  because  frankly  I  do  not 
know  the  answers. 

For  the  immediate  future.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, our  course  of  action  is  reasonatily 
clear.  We  must  continue  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  for  that  con- 
stitutes our  only  hope  of  eventually  securing 
an  enduring  peace. 

We  must  continue  for  the  time  being  our 
economic  aid  to  the  countries  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  2 
years  to  serve  os  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Apprnprtatlons  Com- 
mittee which  handles  the  forelgn-ald  appro- 
priations. In  my  judgment  no  money  has 
been  spent  which  ha»  paid  Rreater  dividends 
to  the  American  people.  The  Marshall  plan 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  checking  the 
sprend  of  communism  In  Europe,  and  the 
free  countries  of  that  Continent  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  strengthened  to  the  point 
that  they  can  effectively  assist  In  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

We  must,  however,  also  Increase  their  mili- 
tary strength  by  speeding  \ip  our  program 
of  military  assistance. 

And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  must 
augment  our  program  of  national  defense 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  whatever 
emergency  may  arise.  But  while  we  prepare 
for  war  may  we  ever  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  goal  of  peace. 

You  win  find  that  your  world  into  which 
you  are  now  being  graduated  is  a  highly 
BCieniiflc  world.  We  have  made  remarkable 
progress  In  all  branches  of  science  in  re- 
cent years.  Our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
has  so  increased  that  some  wag  has  sug- 
gested that  we  might  change  the  poem: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are. 

To  read: 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 
Now  we  all  know  what  you  are 
Fumes  of  sulfur. 
Flames  of  tin 
And  Incandescent  hydrogen. 

We  have  learned  to  harness  the  forces  of 
nature  for  the  service  of  man,  but  the  same 
discoveries  which  have  opened  to  us  avenues 
of  benefits  untold  have  also  disclosed  meth- 
ods of  destruction  which  threaten  our  exist- 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  which 
I  have  attended  durinc  the  5  years  which  I 
have  been  in  Washineton  took  place  shortly 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Ten  or 
twelve  of  the  scientists  who  had  perfected 


the  atomic  bomb  met  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  gave  us  such  information  as  they 
were  permitted  to  di\'uige  at  that  time. 
They  Informed  us  that  there  were  sbout 
1,000  physicists  In  the  United  States  who 
w'ere  familiar  with  the  principals  of  nuclear 
energy. 

They  said  that  the  entire  group  were  In 
unanimous  agreement  on  three  points. 

First,  they  unanimously  agreed  that  there 
is  no  defense  to  the  atomic  bomb: 

Second,  that  the  atomic  bomb  can  t>e  con- 
trolled  only   at   the  world   level:    and. 

Third,  that  unless  it  is  controlled  at  the 
world  level,  no  nation  can  be  secure  from 
complete  annihilation  at  any  time 

We  were  discussing  in  the  Congress  at  the 
time  the  question  of  guaraing  the'  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  They  said  thr.t  we 
were  merely  wasting  time  because,  rccard- 
less  of  what  steos  we  should  take,  sooner 
or  later  every  nation  would  know  the  secrets 
of  the  bomb  and  no  nation  could  retain  a 
monopoly  of  its  use.  Moreover,  they  said  do 
not  think  in  terms  of  a  t>omb  that  will  de- 
stroy 6  square  miles,  as  at  Hiroshima,  but 
think  rather  of  one  with  a  destructive  power 
of  100  square  miles. 

These  were  by  no  means  comforting  words, 
and  vet  in  contrast,  I  mention  a  recent 
conversation  with  a  physicist  from  the  atomic 
laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge,  which  Is  engaged 
in  developing  atomic  energy  for  peacetime 
purpoFCS.  He  narrated  how  atomic  cocktails 
are  being  used  with  amazing  results  m  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases.  In  his 
Judgment  the  future  will  reveal  untold  uses 
of  atomic  energy  for  mnns  welfare  It  is  a 
Challenging  undertaking  for  your  generation 
to  find  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  per- 
mitting the  world  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
scientific  research  without  constant  fear  of 
extermination. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  cxpreM  the  fervent 
hope  that  your  world  will  remain  a  plorp  of 
f)pi>ortunlty.  There  are  mt.ny  today  who 
st-ek  to  substitute  security  f'jr  opportunity 
In  our  economic  and  %c>ci&\  order.  Our  Na- 
tion was  not  developed  on  the  basis  of  wcu- 
rity  When  our  forefathers  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World  they  built  shel- 
ters  for  themselves  and  families  and  sur- 
rounded them  with  stockades  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  Indians.  Behind  this  enclo- 
sure they  enjoyed  some  measure  of  security, 
but  as  thev  peered  Into  the  vast  wiiderness 
that  stretched  before  them  opportunity 
beckoned  them  on.  They  sacrificed  their 
security  and  beat  paths  through  the  track- 
less frontiers  until  the  entire  continent 
was  settled.  ^ 

But  vcu  say  "there  are  no  frontiers  today. 
The  land  frontiers  have  passed  away,  but 
notwithstanding  the  procress  which  hns  been 
made  we  have  only  reached  the  frontiers  of 
science,  medicine,  transportavion.  and  tele- 
vision. These  and  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor are  still  open  to  modern  pioneers. 

Experience  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  cpportunitv  for  achievement  can  be  best 
preserved  under  our  American  system  of  in- 
dividual    initiative     and     free     competitive 

enterprise. 

These  who  seek  to  destroy  that  system  by 
force.nnf.ltration,  or  subversive  activities  are 
public  enemies  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  We  must,  however,  also  guard  a?ainst 
gradual  encroachment*,  which  althouth  less 
vicious  wUl  in  the  end  rob  us  of  cur 
heritage. 

My  hope  In  ppeaWng  to  you  this  evening 
!<:  that  I  mi2ht  brinp  to  you  the  challenge 
which    these    uncertain    and    critical    times 

present. 

In  the  davs  of  King  Ahasuerus,  Queen 
Esther  held  a  hiph  place  In  the  affections  of 
t-e  ruler.  Through  the  insistence  of 
Haman.  his  favorite  prince,  the  King  issued 
a  royal  decree  that  all  of  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  put  to  death.  Mordecal, 
the  uncle  of  Queen  Esther,  entreated  her  to 
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Intercede  on  behalf  of  her  pecple.  Queen 
Btther  he*ltated  because  of  the  danger  of 
kMlQg  her  own  life  if  her  Intercession  was 
not  pleasing  to  the  King.  Mordecal  pre- 
sented to  her  this  challenge.  "Who  know- 
eth."  he  said,  "whether  thou  art  come  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?  •  Where- 
upon Queen  Esther  repaired  to  the  Klnc. 
saved  her  people,  and  brought  atx3Ut  the 
destruction  of  Haman.  their  enemy. 
-  "Who  kncweth  whether  thou  art  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?" 


Aiirtsi   of  Kan.  Clarence  J.   Erown,  cf 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMArfKS 
or 

KON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MAssACHVsrrrs 
Hi  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPE.ESENTATrVE3 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrccRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinK  address  by  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Member  of  Congress.  Seventh  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, at  Chicago.  111..  September  15.  1950, 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
The  address  follows: 

This  Is  a  time  ol  grave  crisis. 
If  we  are  to  sxirvlve  as  a  free  nation,  and 
are  to  continue  to  enjcy  Individual  Uljerty 
under  law  here  at  ho.Tie.  the  time  has  come 
for  ever>-  American  to  engage  In  real  soul- 
■earchlng.  straight  thinking,  and  plain  tally- 
ing regarding  the  problems  which  con- 
front us. 

Each  of  us.  regardless  of  our  political  or 
religious  beliefs,  has  the  duty  and  respon'l- 
blllty  of  giving  our  even  support,  aid.  and 
comfort  to  our  American  boys  who.  on  a 
little  beachhead  In  South  Korea  7.000  miles 
away,  are  fighting  and  dying  with  their  backs 
to  the  sea.  Outnumbered  and  outgunned. 
they  are  going  through  the  hell  of  a  no- 
quarter  war  against  a  cruel  and  savage 
enemy,  through  no  fault  of  their  c*n. 

As  a  Republican  I  make  the  pledge  that 
all  who  belong  to  our  party  will,  as  loyal 
Americans,  contribute  their  every  effort  and 
resource  to  th»  support  of  cur  fighting  men. 
That  Is  the  duty  of  every  true  American. 

But  as  ioyal  Americans,  as  Republlcars, 
and  as  the  party  of  opposition,  we  also  ha  ye 
other  duties  and  responsibilities.  Under  our 
American  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  free  elections,  we  are  en  tlie 
threshhold  of  an  important  political  cam- 
paign. In  the  November  election  one-third 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Hoxise  of  Represents- 
tlves  are  to  be  elected.  In  order  to  choose 
well  those  who  will  represent  the  Nation  in 
the  Congress — in  order  that  the  people  may 
make  their  views  known  and  have  their  de- 
sires carried  out — it  is  necessary,  wise,  and 
urgent  we  discu.ss  national  Issues  in  the 
coming  week*,  and  make  our  decuions  known 
on    election  day — November  7. 

The  principal  Issue  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign wlU  be  the  Incompetence  of  the  Tru- 
man artmlnlstration  to  either  attain  pea.e 
or  to  prepare  for  war. 

Into  that  one  great  and  all-important  issue 
will  me'.t  and  blend  many  lesser  ones. 

It  will  probably  become  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  why  we  have  failed  to  at- 
tain world  peace,  and  to  tell  how  the  policies 
of  the  Deniocrat  administration*  of  Rooee- 
velt  and  Truman  have  aided  the  spread  of 
communism  thoueb.out  the  world,  and  cre- 
ated mla understandings  and  eamltles  which 


have  put  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  In 
position  to  threaten  and  endanger  the  secu- 
rity, the  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
mankind.  Including  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary,  not  only 
to  point  out  and  discuss  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  from  without,  but  also  those 
which  threaten  us  from  within.  Commu- 
nist infiltration  and  radical  inCuences  with- 
in the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
brought  about  a  situation  which  requires  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  American  people  If 
we  are  to  be  safe  here  at  home.  They  must 
decide  whether  to  elect  a  Congress  which 
will  clearue  our  political  blood  stream  of  the 
Impurities  which  now  threaten  our  national 
life. 

The  American  people  are  rightfully  ask- 
ing: What  Is  wrong  with  our  national  de- 
fense? Why  Is  It.  after  spending  nearly 
•60,000.000.000  for  military  purposes  in  t^e 
last  4  years,  that  oxir  boys  fighting  In  Korea 
are  without  the  weapons  and  mimltlcns  they 
need. 

The  people  are  also  asking:  Why,  In  a 
grave  crisis  like  this,  does  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration continue  to  play  petty  politics 
and  keep  in  office  men  who  have  proven 
themselves  unfitted  to  meet  or  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  us?  What  about 
the  Dean  Achesons  and  the  Louis  Johnsons? 
What  r.bcut  the  John  Maragons  and  the 
Cen  H'lrry  Vaughans?  Why  Is  It  that  when 
American  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  to 
stop  aggression  and  the  spread  of  conunu- 
nlsxn  In  South  Korea.  little  or  nothing  Is 
being  done  by  this  administration  to  stop 
the  spread  of  commvmlsm  here  In  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  Internal  dangers  we  face. 
why  Is  It  the  President  continues  to  oppose 
the  Hobbs  bill  wh;ch  would  permit  Jailing 
alien  criminals,  convicted  of  subversive  or 
moral  crimes,  who  cannot  be  deported  to 
tbeir  country  of  origin? 

Why  is  it.  with  communism  threatening 
us.  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  President 
announces  he  will  veto  the  Mundt-Nlxon- 
McCarran  bill,  which  would  require  American 
Communists  and  Communist  organiaations 
to  register  and  report  their  activities? 

The  Presldint  insists  the  Hobts  bill  and 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  are  too  harsh  upon 
those  who  v.'ould  destroy  us.  Is  Mr.  Truman 
forgetting  the  captured  American  boys  found 
shot  to  death  in  Korea  with  their  hands 
wired  behind  their  bucks? 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  harsh  world 
In  which  we  live,  and  we  must  meet  the  dan- 
gers of  the  day  reallstlci^lly.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
their  enemies  working  from  within,  Mr, 
President:  and  they  are  entitled  to  security 
from  the  forces  of  evil  which  threaten  them 
from  without. 

Administration  apolORlsts  are  attempting 
to  tell  us  we  must  forget  the  past;  that  we 
must  think  only  of  the  future  and  docilely 
permit  the  very  same  officials  and  Infiuences 
responsible  for  our  present  situation  to  con- 
tinue In  charge  of  our  national  affairs. 

I  say  to  you — those  who  have  failed  us  in 
the  past  cannot,  and  should  not.  be  trusted 
In  the  future.  If  we  do  not  profit  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  there  Is  no  hope  for 
the  future.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  confronted  with  great  and  grave  dan- 
gers, both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  realiza- 
tion has  dawned  upon  most  Americans — If 
not  upon  the  President  himself — that  it  is 
a  war  we  are  fighting  In  Korea — not  a  police 
action.  We  are  no  longer  lia  pxjslilon  to  de- 
cide for  ourselves  whether  world  war  III 
Is  to  come,  or  when.  That  decision  rests 
with  another  power — Soviet  Russia. 

We  are  fighting  in  Korea,  technically  at 
least,  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  forces. 
Fifty-two  other  nations  have  Joined  with  us 
In  opposing  Red  aggression  in  Korea,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  have  sent  token  forces 


to  fl^ht  alongside  American  troopS  on  the 
battle  lines.  If  Communist  aggression  is  to 
te  stopped  In  Korea  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
ambitions  of  those  in  the  Kremlin  to  domi- 
nate the  world  are  to  be  blocked.  It  is  Amer- 
ican manpower,  equipment,  and  money 
which  must  do  the  Job. 

Today  Communist  Russia  stands  astride 
the  continent  of  Asia  like  a  great  Colossus, 
with  millions  of  armed  men,  huge  quanti- 
ties of  guns,  tanks,  and  planes;  and  limit- 
less natural  resources  at  her  command, 
while  within  the  United  States  many  thou- 
sands of  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  rad- 
lc:^!5,  parlor  pinks,  are  now  doing  Russia's 
bidding. 

All  of  this  because  of  the  tragic  mistakes 
of  past  and  present  Democrat  administra- 
tions. The  mistake  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration In  1933  In  recognizing  and  bringing 
back  Into  the  family  of  nations  the  govern- 
ment of  Red  Rursla  opened  the  way  for  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the  wcrid. 
An  even  greater  mistake  was  made  during 
Wcr'd  War  II.  when  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration decided  that  because  Hitler  had  In- 
vaded Russia,  the  Soviet  believed  in  human 
liberty  and  freedom,  could  be  trusted  as  an 
ally,  should  be  given  all-out  American  aid. 
and  supplied  with  our  military  and  Indus- 
trial secrets. 

It  was  the  dreadfully  tragic  agreement 
made  by  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  at  Yalta 
and  confirmed  by  Truman  at  Potsdam,  which 
sold  eastern  Germany,  Poland,  end  Czecho- 
slovakia Into  virtual  slavery  and  put  Russia 
In  position  to  control  eastern  Europe  and 
endanger  all  the  Continent.  It  wns  these 
fame  tragic  secret  agreements  which  l)e- 
trayed  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China. 
gr.ve  Manchuria  to  Russia,  and  placed  the 
Soviet  forces  In  position  to  dominate  Asia 

It  was  Alger  Hiss,  later  convicted  of  per- 
jury when  he  denied  his  traitorous  acts,  who 
stood  whispering  Into  the  ear  of  Ro<:sevelt  at 
Yalta,  as  Stalin  had  his  way. 

It  was  the  same  Alger  Hiss,  falr-halred 
boy  of  the  Truman  State  Department,  who 
opened  the  San  FYanclsco  Confenmce  and 
urged  American  delegates  to  give  Russia  the 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  which 
has  been  used  so  effectively  to  raake  the 
United  Nations  Impotent  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world. 

It  was  Alger  H1.>!S.  the  convicted  perjurer, 
whom  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ach<  son  con- 
tinued to  support  and  call  his  Inend  when 
he  said.  "I  shall  not  turn  my  back  on  Alffer 
Hiss"  And  In  recent  weeks  we  h«ve  heard 
the  President  of  the  United  States  say;  "As 
long  as  I  am  President,  Dean  Acheson  shall 
continue  as  my  Secretary  of  State.  ' 

Yes,  It  was  the  Hisses,  the  Achesons.  the 
Lattlmores,  the  Wadlefghs,  the  Whites,  the 
Services,  and  those  like  them — placed  In 
p<^sltlons  of  power  and  influence  by  two  New 
Deal  administrations — whO;  Insist  ng  upon 
appeasement  of  Communist  Russlii.  formed 
and  executed  the  foreign  policies  w  ilch  have 
failed  so  miserably  to  bring  pence.  Now 
they  attempt  to  tell  us  they  were  bipartisan 
foreign  policies.  My  friends,  we  hive  never 
had  any  blpartUan  foreign  polUy.  What 
we  have  had  were  New  Deal  forelgri  policies 
with  some  bipartisan  support. 

The  Truman  administration  must  also  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  Its  fallu-e  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  for  the  Republican  Party.  iKrtJi 
In  and  out  of  Congress,  has  alwayi  beltev 
In  and  supported  a  strong  nations  1  delense 
for  our  country. 

It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress. 
In  1947-4«.  which  parsed  the  Unlflcatloa  Act 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  our  Nailona.  Defense 
Establishment  more  efflclent,  cohisive,  and 
eifectlve. 

It  was  the  same  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  which  established  the  C<  r.tral  In- 
telligence Agency  to  keep  the  Pres  Cent,  our 
State  Deperimint.   and    military     eadership 
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Informed  as  to  events  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which,  by  law,  created  the  National  Security 
Council,  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  coordinating  all  national  defense  efforts. 
It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which  coojjerated  with  the  administration 
In  establishing  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  and  provided  the  funds  for 
Stockpiling  strategic  materials  needed  for 
war.  Yet.  for  some  Incomprehensible  rea- 
son, we  now  find  ourselves  without  adequate 
stockpiles  of  necesfary  materials. 

It  W.1S  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congrees. 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  world  fltua- 
tlon.  which  fixed  the  sfength  of  cur  Armed 
Forces  p.t  sU^htly  over  2.000 .000  men — nearly 
600,000  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President  insisted  were  necessary— 
until  the  Korean  emergency  suddenly  de- 
veloped. 

It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  the 
Navy  aircraft  carrier— the  United  States — 
upon  which  work  rag  ordered  suspended  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  claim  It  was  not  needed. 

It  was  tliC  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which  sent  to  the  White  House  legislation  to 
Increase  the  size  of  our  Air  Forces  from  48 
to  70  groups,  and  provided  the  funds  therefor, 
only  to  have  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  reru£e  to  carry  out  the  law  or  to 
strengthen  the  Air  Forces,  untU  after  the 
attack  on  South  Korea  came. 

It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which,  by  action  of  two  of  Its  committees. 
blocked  the  adralnlstration  plan  for  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps — the  same  Marine  Corps  to 
which  the  President  made  £uch  an  insulting 
rcferer.ce  recently 

It  was  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
which  protested,  and  attempted  to  block,  the 
unwarranted  reduction  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Every  Republican  in  Congress  during  the 
last  war  voted  for  and  supported  every  mili- 
tary appropriation.  During  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  in  the  succeeding 
Congress,  no  administration  request  for 
funds  for  military  weapons  or  military  sup- 
plies was  ever  rejected. 

I  charge  the  responsibility  for  our  present 
dangerous  situation  rests  squarely  upon  the 
Democrit  administration  which  controls  the 
Government  at  Washington.  The  President's 
action  in  getting  rid  cf  Secretary  of  Etelen&e 
Louis  Johnson  proved  the  correctness  of  my 
charge. 

So  I  say:  The  one  great  issue  of  the  com- 
ing campaign  will  be  the  incompetence  of 
the  Truman  administration  to  either  attaia 
peace  or  to  prepare  for  war. 


Campaij^n  in  Eighth  Congresuonal 
District  of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  PRESENT  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1950 

Mr  CRAWFX3RD.  Mr  Speaker,  in  tho 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan there  came  to  a  close  the  night  of 
September  12.  1950,  one  of  the  most  un- 
usaal  campaigns  attacking  a  citizen  run- 
ing  for  renomination  to  the  House  of 
Re'presentatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  great  State  of  Michigan. 
XCVI— App. 423 


This  campaign  of  innuendo,  of  char- 
acter assassination,  of  violation  of  State 
and  Federal  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
was  conducted  as  would  be  a  prosecution. 
The  intellectually  dishonest  presenta- 
tions rank  among  the  vilest  which  the 
good  citizens  of  that  State  ever  witnessed. 

Those  prosecuting  this  campaign  failed 
to  vfin  their  objective,  and  that  objective 
was  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Rspre- 
sentative  Frzd  L.  Crawford,  who  has 
served  his  district  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  almost  16  years. 

Representative  Crawford  gave  this 
t?am  of  prosecutors  the  full  "length  of 
the  rope."  They  were  allowed  to  demon- 
strr.te  to  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  just  how  far  they 
would  go,  and  the  foul  means  they  would 
use.  to  attain  their  objective.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  team  of  prosecutors  were  ofiered 
a  legal  fee  to  prosecute  their  case. 

It  appears  that  this  team  of  prosecu- 
tors have  not  only  injured  themselves 
professionally  and  lowered  their  stand- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  many  good  citi- 
zens of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
but  they  have,  in  addition,  extended 
great  aid  and  comfort  to  the  opjxjsition 
political  party.  This  situation  they 
would  have  had  to  deal  with  had  they 
won  the  primary  election.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  team  of  prosecutors  went  so 
far  in  their  condemnation  of  the  policies. 
With  respect  to  a  sound  fiscal  program 
and  the  protection  of  the  savings,  the 
industry,  and  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  wh*ch  sound  policies 
have  been  followed  over  almost  a  16-year 
period  by  Representative  Crawford,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  di£Bcult.  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  team  of  prosecutors  to 
establish  themselves  on  a  sound  basis. 
In  the  Saginaw  News  of  September  14. 
1950.  there  appeared  the  following  edi- 
torial, and  I  id'ish  to  emphasize  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reading  public  that  the 
author  of  this  editorial  pcinttd  out  that — 
It  should  be  enlightening  to  note  that 
those  candidates  who  campaigned  mere  on 
personalities  than  on  political  issties — who 
conducted  what  some  would  caU  smear  cam- 
paigns— failed  to  maXe  the  grade. 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 

DoLBTi  UL  Political  Tactics 
The  primary  election  has  been  called  the 
weaX  link  in  otir  election  process.  It  makes 
possible  the  nomination  of  men  of  little 
ability,  self-starters,  or  pressure  group 
spokesmen:  It  destroys  the  party  responsibil- 
ity which  the  convention  system  of  making 
nominations  was  supposed  to  guarantee,  say 
those  opposed  to  the  primary  principle. 

A-s  a  matter  o{  fact,  all  candidates,  whether 
nominated  In  a  primary  or  in  a  party  con- 
vention, are  self-starters.  It  may  be  true 
that  men  of  higher  caliber  might  be  willing 
to  rim  for  public  office  if  they  did  not  have 
to  go  through  both  primary  and  final  elec- 
tions, but  the  primary  has  the  virtue  of  per- 
mitting all  who  aspire  to  office  to  place  them- 
selves before  the  voters.  It  does  not  give  a 
party  convention,  which  migh-  be  controlled 
by  a  small  clique,  the  right  to  determine  who 
■hall  carry  the  party's  btiruier. 

The  Democratic  ticket  nominated  In  Sagi- 
naw Covmty  Tuesday  perhaps  might  be  con- 
eidered  a  ticket  chosen  by  party  convention. 
There  weren't  enough  self-starters  to  pro- 
duce a  single  contest;  in  fact,  party  leaders 
liad  to  draft  some  candidates  to  fill  out  the 


ticket,  exactly  as  a  convention  would  havt 
done. 

The  Republican  ticket,  on  which  most 
places  were  contested,  stacks  up  eb3Ut  as 
favorably  as  the  Democratic  ticket  does  In 
caliber  and  ability  of  the  men  concerned. 

At  any  rate,  the  jwimary  system  is  with  us, 
and  here  to  stay.  Voters  of  both  parties  must 
realize  th-».t  the  time  and  place  to  nominate 
party  candidates  Is  st  the  primary.  Demo- 
cratic voters  T^iesday  had  no  cliolce  to  maka 
in  Saginaw  County  but  Rspubllcans  who  did 
not  bother  to  vote  have  no  vaUd  ccmpl&lct 
If  they  do  not  like  the  choices  made.  If  their 
favorites  lost  out,  they  have  the  task  now  of 
deciding  between  those  candidates  who  won. 

It  should  be  enlightening  to  note  that 
those  candidates  who  campaigned  more  on 
personalities  than  on  political  Issues — who 
conducted  what  some  would  call  smear 
campaigns — failed  to  make  the  grade.  There 
Is  always  the  inherent  danger  that  such  tac- 
tics will  boomerang.  How  much  they  affected 
the  net  results  is  probably  a  clc»e  question 
among  political  dopesters  but  It  is  enootirag- 
Ir.g  to  note  that  none  cf  the  winners  la 
Saginaw  County  resorted  to  those  tactic*. 


The  International  Sitnatfca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF   MICH  CAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKE£ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Spea'^er.  two  recent 
editorials  en  the  international  situatlcn 
by  A.  C.  Kuiper  of  U^e  Grandvir.e  Etcr 
have  come  to  my  attention.  I  sincere'y 
believe  that  the  two  editorials  from  Kr. 
Kuiper's  weekly  column  entitled  "T'^e 
Leak  in  the  Dike",  should  be  thought- 
fully read  by  my  colleagues.  Cznzz- 
quently  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaris 
the  editorials  follow. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Kuiper 
are  to  the  point  and  well  written.  Ke 
has  made  an  accurate  analysis  cf  cur 
d:plcmatic  blunders  cf  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly thoce  in  the  Far  East.  At  the 
moment,  however,  I  disagree  on  a  point. 
In  my  estimation,  it  would  be  unwiiie 
to  usre  the  atomic  twmb  on  Russia  imtil 
our  military  strenrth  is  suflQcient  to  pre- 
vent retaliation  ir  kind.  We  know,  or 
at  least  our  President  and  our  intelli- 
gence reports  indicate,  thitt  Russia  has 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  Communists 
have  the  ability  to  attack  our  homeland 
with  this  devastating  wKipon.  When 
our  miUtary  preparedness  is  such  that 
we  could  adequately  thwart  an  atomic 
attack  on  the  United  States,  then  our 
country  woiild  be  in  a  position  to  make 
use  of  the  bomb  on  Russia  providing,  of 
course,  Stalin  and  his  associates  refuse 
to  stop  their  tactics  on  world-wide  ag- 
gression. 

[From  the  Grandville  Star  of  Augtist  4,  1950] 

The  Leak  n<  thi  Dixx 

(By  A.  C.  K.) 

Tt  is  regrettable  that  the  Korean  situaUon 
caught  ovir  Govemnjent  off  base  as  it  did, 
but  perhaps  it  took  something  like  Korea 
to  bring  the  matter  of  our  relations  witli 
Bussla  to  a  head. 

For  nearly  a  decade  our  leaders  (Rooeevelt, 
Hopkins.  Wallace,  and  Truman)  have  played 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.     Their 
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antic*  In  the  name  of  diplomacy  have  made 
UB  a  bunch  of  fools  la  the  ejes  of  the 
Blremlln.  Thev  d>d  j^nrxxning  but  deUrer 
the  keys  to  tae  Capitol  buiidlng  In  Waahing- 
ton  to  Stalin. 

Let  s  review  the  sad  hUtory  of  our  deaUng« 
with  Russia  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  11.  Hitler  and  his  henchman.  Von  Rlb- 
bentrop.  sign  peace  treaties  w;th  Stalin. 
Thus  the  maniac  of  Germany  Is  free  to 
■Ittushter  and  pUlagc  western  Europe  at  will. 

Hitler  and  Stalin  made  fine  bedfellows  for 
a  time  Then  HlUer  stupidly  sent  his  arml«i 
to  attack  Russia.  What  does  Stalin  do' 
He  jumps  from  Hitler  s  harlot  s  bed  Into  ours. 
W^e  welcome  him  with  op)en  arms.  Th« 
Waablngtora  propa^nda  machine  feeds  u* 
a  lot  of  guff  atxnit  Uncle  Joe  and  we  Ameri- 
cans nn  suppoeed  to  forget  the  godles*. 
brutal  system  on  which  Russian  communism 

Is  founded. 

Russia  was  supposedly  our  ally  In  our  war 
aeainst  the  Axis.  But  she  was  never  our 
ally  m  fact.  We  coiUd  not  land  our  planes 
oaRuaaian  soil,  so  many  thousands  of  United 
States  airmen  gave  their  lives  needlessly  be- 
cause we  could  not  use  Russian  bases  for 
shutUe  bombing.  If  there  was  any  coordina- 
tion of  our  war  effort  with  Russia  it  wiis 
achieved  throtigh  h:gh  level  conferences  of 
Stalin.  Roosevelt,  and  Churchill.  This  WiiS 
certainly  Inadequate  to  achieving  real  close 
cooperation. 

What  happened  at  Cairo.  YalU,  and  Pots- 
dam? The  full  details  are  still  cloak<?d 
in  secrecy.  Perhaps  realist  Churchill  was 
less  easily  beguiled  than  our  friends.  Roose- 
velt. Wallace,  and  Hopkins,  but  Uncle  Joe  ap- 
parently got  all  the  concessions.  Can  you 
name  anvthlng  he  conceded  to  us? 

The  war  In  Europe  progresses  and  our 
armies  are  poised  for  the  entrance  to  Berlin. 
What  happens'  We  hold  our  armies  back 
and  we  let  Russia  take  Berlin. 

Then  when  Germany  Is  zoned  for  occu- 
pation by  the  victors  Russia  winds  up  with  a 
protective  belt  all  around  Berlin.  All  the 
Allies  want  to  be  in  Berlin  and  so  we  place 
ourselves  In  a  completely  untenable  mlllti.ry 
position,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Soviets  block  our  transportation 
through  their  area  and  so  we  have  the  air- 
Ui't  into  Berlin.  We  let  the  Russians  maneu- 
Ter  us  Into  a  mess  and  then  we  have  to  sa.ve 
face  by  flying  planes  over  their  blockade. 
The  Kremim.  undoubtedly,  got  a  good  laugh 
out  of  that. 

Only  no  days  before  the  war  In  Japan  comes 
to  a  conclusion  Russia  Is  permitted  to  en'^r 
the  fray.  Certainly  our  Government  knew 
that  the  fall  of  Japan  was  Imminent.  But 
still  cur  craven  pwUcy  was  to  let  the  Russians 
nominally  enter  on  our  side.  The  victorious 
Ru:^s  are  given  Manchuria  for  their  efforts. 
This  belonged  to  China,  and  It  wasn't  ours 
to  give,  but  Russia  got  It. 

As  time  went  on  the  Russians  picked  up 
one  after  the  other  of  the  Balkan  countr.es 
and  placed  them  securely  within  the  fold  t<e- 
hlnd  the  Iron  curtain.  We  made  a  show  of 
s-.rensrth  In  Greece,  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
xa-i  see  what  the  purpose  of  Isolating  Gret'ce 
was  when  we  didn't  follow  up  our  policy  of 
containment  elsewhere. 

Otir  policy  in  the  Par  East  hM  been  some- 
thing that  will  amaze  historians  for  many 
years  to  come.  Beyond  a  question  cur  bruin 
trusters  In  the  Government  for  tlM  last  10 
years  have  aided  and  atetted  the  Ctomnranlsu 
In  their  drive  to  conquer  China.  The  bright 
boys  in  the  State  Department  viewed  nh* 
Rzds  as  agrarian  reformers.  They  lnsls-.ed 
that  we  give  the  Reds  as  well  as  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  arma  d'orlng  the  war  with  Japan.  The 
Reds  used  the.se  to  overrun  their  coun  .ry. 
Perhaps  some  of  this  material  is  bemg  u»ed 
against  us  in  Korea  today. 

A3  late  as  a  few  months  ago  Trtiman  and 
Achescn  In  line  with  their  'Let  the  dust 
settle  "  policy  announced  that  we  were  not 
going  to  defend  ^crmosa.    We  weren't  con- 


cerned about  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  on  the  is- 
land. Now.  suddenly  we  have  an  about  face. 
Mac.\rthur  rushes  over  and  confers  with 
Chiang. 

How  can  you  explain  the  Impasse  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  get  Into?  We  wonder 
If  the  historians  of  a  few  decades  hence 
will  be  able  to  explain  It. 

Right  now  we  are  faced  with  the  grim 
possibility  of  long  fighting  In  Korea  and  out- 
breaks of  Russian  advances  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  thotightof  a  long  war  with  Russia  la 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Short  of  a 
miraculous  change  of  heart,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Kremlin  or  an  unforseeable  revo- 
lution In  Russia  against  the  present  regime 
Russia  will  embroli  the  world  In  an  atomic 
war. 

We  have  two  things  In  our  favor  and  we 
should  exploit  them  to  the  utmost.  First. 
Russia  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  she  could  have  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  staggering  losses 
she  suffered  In  the  last  war.  Second,  we 
have  a  superiority  In  atomic-bomb  produc- 
tion and  know-how. 

Enough  Is  enough.  This  writer  believes 
RuMla  should  be  warned  that  any  further 
aggreealon  by  her  or  her  stooges  will  be  the 
signal  for  rn  atomic  bombing  of  a  dozen  of 
her  Isu^est  cities. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  temporize.  It 
is  appalling  to  think  what  Russia  has  gained 
in  her  drive  toward  world  conquest  for  com- 
munism in  the  last  5  years.  Russia's  policy 
is  to  grab  off  any  country  or  area  she  wants 
and  to  do  It  without  resort  to  warfare.  The 
Kremlin  has  bluffed  their  way  through  5  years 
of  conquest.  They  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  us  bleed  ourselves  white  on  a 
dozen  fronts  scattered  around  the  world. 
The  time  to  call  a  halt  Is  now. 

[From  the  Grandvllle  Star  of  August  25.  19501 
The  Lxak  in  the  Dikx 
(By  A  C.  K  ) 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Issues 
In  our  difficulties  with  the  Russians  are 
clearly  drawn.  This  writer  feels  that  these 
issues  were  clearly  defined  long  ago.  To 
anyone  who  has  read  the  statemenU  of  Marx. 
Lenin  and  Stailn.  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  basic  alma  of  world  domination  by 
communism  that  has  been  preached  by  these 
men  It  should  not  have  taken  the  North 
Korean  advance  across  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  to  arouse  Washington.  D.  C.  to  this 
fact. 

From  the  time  Hitler  Insanely  sent  hU 
armies  to  attack  Russia  until  recently,  our 
Government  In  Washington  tried  to  white- 
wash Russia,  her  system,  and  her  objectives 
of  world  conquest.  Looking  back  over  the 
hUtory  of  the  la.3t  decade  we  wonder  how 
our  leadership  could  have  blithely  Ignored 
the  candid  expression  of  Russia's  ruthless 
aims  and  objects.  While  our  boys  In  Gov. 
ernment  were  abjectly  licking  Russia's  boots 
the  Kremlin  goes  forward  coolly  and  calmly 
with  her  well-laid  plans. 

Regardless  of  past  mistakes  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  barring  a  miraculous  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  PoU'.buro.  Russia 
will  not  back  down  from  her  plan  of  con- 
quest. Thus  the  issue  is  whether  we  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  non-Communist 
world  can  permit  thU  undeclared  war  of  at- 
trition to  go  en. 

We  raise  the  question.  "How  long  are  we 
going  to  permit  Russia  to  make  a  farce  of 
the  United  Nations?'"  If  your  neighbor  tells 
you  he  Is  going  to  burn  down  your  house 
and  destroy  your  family  often  enough  and 
grimly  enough  you  will  eventually  come  to 
believe  him.  When  are  we  going  to  believe 
Russia? 


This  writer  f'?els  that  the  travestj  In  the 
U  N  should  be  brought  to  a  sharp  focui 
and  immediately.  With  or  without  Russia 
the  U.  N.  should  be  reorganized  Into  an  ef- 
fective agency  for  world  peace  and  not  a 
show  place  for  Jake  Malik  to  make  fools  of 
the  United  States  cf  America  and  tae  non- 
CommunUt  member  nations. 

We  also  raise  the  question,  "How  ong  are 
we  going  to  let  precious  time  slip  by  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  atomic  1)omb  In 
bringing  Russia  to  her  senses?"  T.ie  atom 
bomb,  it  seems  universally  agreed.  Is  our  ace 
card  In  the  game  of  International  po  ter  Rus- 
sia has  been  playing  with  the  rest,  of  the 

world. 

Over  a  cup  of  coffee  the  other  day  a  busi- 
nessman and  I  were  talking  about  the  dia- 
bolical situation  the  world  finds  Itself  In. 
We  agreed  that  it  seems  the  devil  himself 
has  been  unleashed  by  providence  o  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
How  can  you  explain  the  mess  we  are  In? 
Certainly  It  Is  hard  today  to  find  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Christ  In  evidence  m  our 
International  situation.  Are  we  to  believe 
the  devil  has  free  reign  In  a  world  berserk? 

When  you  speak  of  the  devil  the  coroUary 
connotation  Is  that  there  Is  an  or.inlsclent 
providence.  If  we  do  not  have  fa.th  there 
Is  providence  controlling  and  guiding  the 
destiny  of  the  world  there  seems  little  hope 
in  the  world  situation  today. 

There  Is  no  question  In  this  writer's  mind 
that  Russia  and  her  system  repn-sent  the 
moat  diabolical  tendencies  ever  en(  ountered 
in  world  history.  Can  a  Christian  believe 
that  God  will  permit  the  forces  vl  evil  to 
conquer? 
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Nishnabotna.  Nodaway,  Beyer,  at  d  Indian 
Creek  Watersheds  in  Southwestern 
Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TTVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speake;',  severe 
floods  have  occurred  once  every  5  years 
in  the  Nishnabotna,  Nodaway,  and  Beyer 
River,  and  Indian.  Creek  watersheds. 
These  streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  southwestern  lo'va.  The 
flood  of  1947  on  these  streams  look  peo- 
ples hves,  drowned  hvestoclc,  swept 
away  Improvements,  took  ott  public 
roads  and  bridges,  damaged  -ailroads. 
drainage  ditches  and  ruinec  several 
thousands  of  acres  of  crops.  :^oods  of 
damaging  character  occur  (n  these 
streams  at  least  once  a  year  on  the  av- 
erage. The  area  of  these  wat€rsheds  is 
subject  to  both  intense  cloudbarst  type 
summer  storms  which  result  in  Rash 
floods  and  to  prolonged  rainy  iieriods  in 
late  winter  and  spring.  The  steep  val- 
ley slopes  and  high  blufl  and  hill  topog- 
raphy combine  to  produce  qulc!:  concen- 
tration of  runoff  waters.  The  long,  nar- 
row character  of  the  watershed:;  makes  it 
possible  for  floods  originating  upstream 
to  sweep  and  damaj:e  the  entiie  valleys. 
The  uplands  have  a  very  fertile,  silty  soil 
and  are  intensely  cultivated.  As  a  re- 
sult the  area  has  the  highest  rate  of 
sediment  production  per  squai  e  mile  of 
drainage  to  be  found  anj-whcre  in  the 
entire  Missouri  River  Eooin. 


The  original  alluvial  deposits  alon? 
the  stream  bottomlands  have  some  of 
the  mcst  fertile  soil  in  the  world.  Floods, 
since  man's  occupation  of  the  area,  have 
not  only  ruined  crops  year  after  year  but 
have  secured  the  flood  plain,  deposited 
sediment  and  made  poorly  drained  land 
until  now  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
acres  of  onca  highly  productive  land  is 
no  longer  usable. 

Flcodwaters  from  these  streams  con- 
tribute materially  to  damise  in  the  main 
Missouri  River  bottomland  and  also  in- 
creac?  the  height  of  floodwater  at  the 
time  the  Missouri  River  is  at  flood  stace. 
The  sediment  carried  by  thece  streams 
adds  to  the  already  overloaded  sedi- 
ment carrying  waters  cf  the  Missouri 
and  increase  the  need  fcr  flood  control 
works  on  the  main  stream 

The^e  four  watersheds  in  southwest- 
em  Icwa  comonse  the  following  area: 
Nishna'ootna  River.  3.0G4  square  miles; 
Nodav.-ay  River.  1.777  square  nults;  Eoy- 
er  R-'ver.  1.140  square  miles;  Indian 
Creek.  18  square  m^les.  The  Indian 
Creek  watershed  is  a  hi.^h  bluff  area  ly- 
ing immediately  north  of  the  city  of 
Council  Blufls.  Iowa.  It  is  the  source  of 
many  floods  through  that  city  su:ce  the 
cutlet  is  directly  through  tha  c:ntral 
part  of  the  city  to  the  Missouri  R-ver. 
The  Corps  cf  Engineers  and  the  c  ty  cf 
Council  Bl'affs  hr.ve  constructed  flood- 
ways  and  levees  to  protect  property,  but 
there  is  an  immediate  need  fcr  a  prc- 
pram  of  soil  conservation  and  upstream 
flood  prevention  on  Indian  Creek. 

The  Corps  cf  Engineers  is  enga-ied  in 
the  protection  of  downstream  property 
en  each  of  the  Nishna.  Nodaway,  and 
Boyer  R;vcrs.  Theee  wcrks  cf  improve- 
ment lie  unprotected  as  loni?  as  upstream 
fiocd-preventicn  work  pees  undone. 

The  entire  acreage  within  these  four 
watersheds  is  in  organized  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  Rapid  prosrress  is  be  n? 
made  by  individual  farmers  in  applyin? 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  to 
their  land.  In  fact,  the  lands  cf  more 
than  a  dozen  subwatershels  are  almost 
all  completely  treated  with  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  except  for  major 
gully  controls  and  small  stream  channel 
improvement  works.  Tne:e  latter  works 
are  awaiting  Government  assistance  and 
give  rise  to  the  urgency  cf  v.-ork  being 
initiated  on  there  watersheds. 

Watershed  associations,  m  which  both 
upland  and  bottom  land  farmers,  city 
people  and  townspeople  alike  are  inter- 
ested, have  been  in  operation  for  several 
years.  These  associations  are  a  medium 
for  combining  the  interests  cf  all  the  lo- 
cal people  to  work  with  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  m  developing  a 
plan  and  carrying  out  works  of  improve- 
ment to  reduce  damages  by  flood.  The 
people  of  these  watersheds  are  not  only 
ready  but  awaiting  Federal  Government 
cooperation  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tive of  a  complete  valley-wide  watershed 
soil-conservation,  fiood-prevention,  and 
flood-control  program. 

Due  to  the  facts  I  have  stated,  about 
30  days  ago  I  submitted  the  following 
resolution  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House: 

Resolved  ^y  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works    of    the    House    cf    Representatxves, 


United  States.  That  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be.  and  Is  hereby,  requested  to  re- 
view the  report*  on  the  Missjur  River  Basin, 
submitted  in  House  Document  No.  373, 
Eichty-arst  Coiigrefc.i,  first  session,  witli  a 
view  to  determlnlD?  whether  ?ny  modiflca- 
t'.ons  In  the  recommendations  conta.ned 
Therein  with  respect  to  the  Nishnabotna. 
Nodaway.  Eoyer.  and  Incian  Cr.=^k  Basins  lu 
Itwa  should  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  Public  "Works  Committee  request- 
ed Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Erannan  to  rc'view  his  E'£p?.rtmenfs 
M:s-souri  River  Basin  asriculture  program 
in  regard  to  specifically  nam-  d  watershed 
with  a  "view  to  determining  v.-hetlier 
any  modifications  in  the  rr^ccmmenda- 
t:ons  contained  therein"  shculd  be  made 
at  this  time. 

The  Department  in  a  w.-itten  st.ate- 
ment  to  Committee  Chairman  V/iutting- 
70N  conside;-ed  the  request  inacvisal:le 
and  sussfstcd  that  Ccnrrrs;  insicr.d  ex- 
pedite the  approval  cf  the  ^''.isscuri  agri- 
ctiltural  prc^ram  at  a  tc.al  cost  cf  more 
tlian  $3,000,000,000 — SS.COD.OOO  OCO.  mind 
you. 

My  resolution  st:ms  from  a  growing 
d?slre  of  various  watershed  rroups  in  my 
district  that  needed  f.ood -prevention 
work  not  be  retr.rded  unt.l  Con-^rets  saw 
fit  to  approve  the  highly  controversial 
$3.0GO.CCO.COO  U.li-rsouri  Basin  agricultural 
program,  as  recommenced  by  Secretary 
Br-.nnan. 

Smc3  the  passage  cf  th?  1933  Fxcd 
Control  Act,  and  as  lat:r  amended,  Con- 
grees  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
f ands  for  a  number  cf  upper  watershed 
focd-prevcnticn  programs.  S'jrveys 
have  been  approved  on  still  a  larger 
number  with  deUiled  plans  requestc-d 
when  the  benefits  sufficiently  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  work.  Surveys  on 
the  Missouri  K.ver  Easm  had  b-r-rn  re- 
Questec  by  the  Public  Wcrlcs  Con::m:ttes 
but  to  date  tiie  committee  has  net  re- 
ceived the  requested  material.  Instead, 
the  Department  after  making  the  re- 
quested survc's  used  a  portion  of  the 
material  as  a  base  for  the  Missouri  agri- 
cultural program,  now  be:  ore  Congress 
as  House  Document  No.  3  73.  Hearings 
were  held  in  the  pj^t  couide  of  months 
on  the  document,  but  no  decision  was 
reached  or  action  taken. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  four  watersheds 
named  in  the  resolution  i.re  in  d!-astic 
need  cf  immediate  upp^r  watershed 
fiood-prevention  work.  Tlie  watersheds 
cover  a  total  of  about  6.000  square  miles 
and  have  on  the  average  at  least  one 
destructive  flood  every  year. 

Although  basically  rich  in  productive 
soil,  many  hundreds  of  ac-es  of  the  in- 
tensely cropped  uplands  and  the  fertile 
alluvial  bottom  lands  of  these  water- 
sheds are  fast  losing  the:r  productive- 
ness because  of  sedimentation  and  con- 
stant flooding.  Preliminary  studies  show 
that  these  watersheds  ha^'e  the  highest 
rate  of  sediment  productian  per  square 
mile  of  any  drainage  arei  to  be  found 
in  the  entire  Missouri  B^sin.  Damage 
to  town  property,  public  reads,  railroads, 
drainage  systems,  and  o:her  improve- 
ments is  also  high. 

Watershed  associations  in  my  district 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  encourage 
the  State  and  Federal  GDvemments  to 
develop  a  flood  prevention  program  for 


the  area.  All  of  the  four  watersheds 
except  the  Indian  Creek  have  such  asso- 
ciations made  up  of  both  farmers  and 
town  people.  The  State  of  Iowa  also  has 
such  an  association  and  recently  a  na- 
tional council  cf  water  associatioiio  vas 
crganized.  An  upper  watershed  fiood- 
prevention  program  would  provide  for 
small  headwater-retardin?  reservoirs, 
sediment-retaining  structures,  channel 
improvement,  and  similar  works  to  re- 
duce flood  and  sediment  damage.  This 
is  the  typ?  of  work  generally  approved 
tv  the  Public  Works  Committee  under 
the  Flood  Control  Acts,  primarily  becaus3 
it  is  the  quickest,  and  by  far  the  cheap- 
eet  and  best  way  to  get  this  necessary 
job  done,  beca'use  the  farmers  them- 
selves do  most  of  the  Job  and  want  to  do 
more. 

Much  of  the  needed  flood-preventioa 
work  is  already  undervrcy  in  the  conser- 
v::ition  programs  baing  applied  by  fann- 
ers thrcugn  their  local  soil  conservation 
dis:r.ct  cpcrat.cn::,  such  as  good  land 
use,  contouring,  strip  cropping,  and  pas- 
ture improvement,  all  of  which  con- 
t-ibute  to  flood  and  sediment  prevention. 
b'jt  a  complete  job  cannot  be  accom- 
pii.'-hed  until  the  Congress  directs  the 
Scil  Conservation  S2rvice  and  th3  Army 
exig.nee  -s  to  cooperate  with  the  fanners 
in  a  valiey-wide  watershed  soil-conser- 
vatioh.  fiood-prevention.  and  flood-con- 
trol program,  such  as  I  have  requested  for 
the  watersheds  in  my  district.  But  Mr. 
Erannan  refuses  to  approve,  or  at  least, 
has  refused  to  approve  up  to  this  tune. 
I  hope  he  will  soon  see  the  light. 


A  Report  to  At  Farmers  of  the  Second 
Dutrid  of  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  MISSOXTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Sevtemter  23,  1950 

Mr.  MOULDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  we  wisely  adopted  a  national 
farm  policy  which  declared  that  all  of 
us  m'ost  share  with  the  farmer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  our  agri- 
cultural resources.    We  decided  that  the 
farmer  must  be  protected  against  low 
prices  and  low  Income  and  against  the 
danger  cf  inadequate  credit.    Our  Gov- 
ernment adopted  laws  establishing  farm 
programs  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
the  farmer  to  eliminate  speculation  ia 
the  farming  industry,  and  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  farmers  to  have  the 
use  of  electric  power— REA — and  ether 
modern  machinery  and  conveniences  to 
secure  for  himself  and  family  the  high 
standard  of  Uving  to  which  he  was  and 
is  justly  entitled  to  receive  for  his  in- 
vestments,    labors,    and    management. 
Because  we  adopted  this  pohcy,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  was  able  to  set  new  pro- 
duction records  during  every  year  of  the 
war. 
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One  of  the  great  lessons  of  history  is 
that  no  nation  can  t>e  stronger  than  its 
agriculture.  Hungry  and  ill-nourished 
people  cannot  practice  and  promulgate 
democracy  anu  peaceful  commerce. 
Peace  cannot  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  human  want. 

The  continuing  high  volume  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  United  States 
has  been  an  important  element  in  our 
efforts  toward  postwar  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  other  free  nations 
to  preserve  world  peace  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1949.  the  United  States 
exported  over  22  ICO. 000  tons  of  food. 
This  was  exceeded  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1950.  which  amounts  to  more 
than  five  times  the  averau'e  amounts  ex- 
ported durmg  the  1935-39  years  inclu- 
sive. Financial  gifts  and  loans  by  the 
'  United  States  Government  to  foreign 
nations  have  contributed  significantly  to 
supporting  the  record  large  volume  of 
farn*  exports  from  this  country.  The 
United  States  furnished  or  sold  on«-half 
of  all  world  grain  exports  last  year, 
which  is  approximately  seven  times  the 
amount    of    grain    exported    from    the 


United  States  In  prewar  years.  There- 
fore, our  European  recovery  program 
to  build  forces  against  communistic  ag- 
gressors, and  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  have  contributed  substan- 
tial support  for  our  farm  prosperity. 
We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  facili- 
tate and  Increase  the  flow  of  world  trade 
on  a  permanent,  long-term  ba.sis  through 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  wheat  agreement 

Mr.  Speaker.  Missouri  contains  242.934 
farms,  covering  5.300.000  acres.  The 
farmers  of  Missouri  by  producing  un- 
precedented quantities  of  food  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  helped  to  win  World 
War  11.  Since  1945.  by  expanding  their 
production,  they  have  been  helping  our 
great  Nation  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
prosperity  and  to  establish  world  peace, 
I  have  the  honor  of  serving,  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  Its  boundaries  in- 
clude an  area  of  15  large  counties  in 
the  heart  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  a.'-.d  productive  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  United  States. 


This  is  my  first  term  in  Congres;  and 
at  It.  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  draws  to 
a  close  I  believe  it  appropriate  tiat  I 
present  a  report  of  the  actions  tak  ?n  by 
this  Congress  and  my  votes  on  such 
measures  affecting  the  interests  cf  the 
farmers  in  my  district.  I  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  be  informed  of  my  votes 
on  legislation  affecting  agriculture  and 
to  know  why  I  have  served  them  as  their 
Congressman.  This  they  have  the  right 
to  know  when  deciding  whether  cr  not 
to  cast  their  vote  for  me  on  general  elec- 
tion day.  the  next  7th  day  of  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  12.000  Ic -illa- 
tive bills  and  resolutions  have  bt^n  in- 
troduced during  the  sessions  o  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  and  several  hun- 
died  were  reported  by  committees  for  our 
action  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  have 
carefully  studied  and  considered  each 
bill  voted  upon,  and  have  cast  my  vote 
in  accordance  with  sound  judgmen:  and 
highest  principles — that  is,  for  th(  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

Of  that  number  the  following  le  usla- 
tive  actions  are  of  major  importarce  to 
the  farmers  of  my  district  and  my  vote 
appears  of  record,  as  follows: 
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Bill  No. 

Dfscriptkia 

Vctcl 

i       Bill  .N'o. 

Description 

^•otcd 

H.R.SMO... 

Continues  mthonty  of  the  Government  to  cimtrol  imports 
of  (jits.  oils,  rice,  and  rice  products. 

For. 

H.  R.  1211 

Restores  and  extends  reciprocal  trade  ajfreerai-nts 

Fw. 

h!  r.  sum'.'.'. 

Authorises   militJiry  aid   to  western    Euroi*-.    NationalM 

Fir, 

H.  R.  0305... 

Auiboriu^    t'nited   StMes   participation   in   International 

For. 

China,  Korea,  Iran,  and  the  Philippine  Kipublic. 

Wheat  Aerrvment. 

H.  R.  TTVr... 

AuthoriifS  economic  a-ssistance  to:  ilj  Europ«'an  .Marshall 

Fjt. 

U.  R.  53*5... 

Authorizes  (  intinuance  <>f  fto  percent  support  of  farm  prices 
ihrt>uch  l!*oo,  rvviAiog  to  jUtding  scaJe  and  new  parity 
th«>n"iifter. 

For. 

plan  countries;  (2)  Korea,  southeast  .\sia  and  non-<'om- 
muni.st  China;  (3)  underdeveloped  countries  requirins 
technical  aid  as  part  of  uoint  4  procram.    Continues 
United  States  support  of  iN's  international  children's 

8.713 

Eiifn.i.s  authority  to  support  tobaooo  >rice  to  Sept.  30,  IWO.. 
Improves  aiid  makes  more  effective  the  f  edera  land  bank 

For. 

U.  R.  369D... 

For. 

aid  pro<mims. 

system  to  aid  fanners. 

S.  2319 

Authorises  $00,000,000  economic  aid  to  Southern  Korea  and 

Fir. 

S.  flOO 

Revises  charter  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 

For. 

$10,500,000  to  Chines  nationali.sts. 

vide  ade(]uat«  crop  storage  facilities  and  for  exchanxe  of 
surplus  oommodities  for  stratecic  ^ind  critiral  materials. 

S.  1006 

Legalises  b*sinK-|>oiut  price  system  for  freight  rates  when 

A{ainst. 

not  in  conflict  with  antitrust  laws. 

n.  R.  2101... 

AuthorisH  the  Secretary  of  Aericultun-  ti.  tii;ik»'  production 
disastar  Imm  to  brtnfn  from  $44,(«iii.(M)  revolvinK  fund 

For. 

H.  R.  8M0... 

Reduces  eiciae  taxes  and  increases  tax  rate  on  larger  eaminx 

F.r. 

of  corporatioas. 

balance  of  tb«  Reitional  Agriculture  Cri>dit  Corporation, 

H.  R.  r34... 

Tixhtens  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit  acquisitions  or  meriers 

?». 

which  wax  abolished. 

which  ksaen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mooopoly. 

H.  R.  3>CS... 

Extends  and  bro(»den.«  crop  iiwurance  procram 

For. 

H.  R.  7837... 

Increases  crimmal  penalties  for  Tk>lation  of  Sherman  anti- 

F». 

H.  R.  2W0... 

Aiit>v"ife<i  1  be  RE.\  to  make  loans  for  construction  of  rural 

trust  law. 

'■  -            '  lines. 

For. 

H.    J.    Res. 

Tax  eamiogs  of  life  insurance  companies .. 

Fr. 

H.  R.  2SM... 

A  I.              ;  >ans  by  Farmers  Home  Admin  stration  to  home- 

For. 

371, 

SH-J'I  rntrymen. 

H.  R.  7941... 

Authorites  Federal  aid  to  States  for  highway  and  farm-to- 

F». 

H.    J.    Res. 

Appropriates  $1,750,000  for  control  of  pests  uid  plant  disease. 

For. 

niarlci't  roads  construction. 

337. 

S.  3357 

Prohibits  interstate  trans(x)rtation  of  gambling  devices 

T'tt. 

H.  R.  M«7... 

Authorir«s  B.000.000.000  increase  in  borrowinfr  capacity  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  contmue  farm  price 

For. 

8.  1070 

$300,(J(I0,000  in  Federal  aid  to  farmers  for  construction  and 
repair  of  farm  dwellings. 

F». 

siipiiorts  cf  cotton,  wheat,  com,  rice,  tobaixo,  peanuts,  and 

n.  R.  eooo... 

Extends  coverage  of  Social  Security  Act  to  bring  over  10.000,- 

F». 

dtlMT  crops. 

OdU  more  persons  under  benefits  of  old-age  and  survivors 

H  R  vm 

Repeals  tax  on  oleomantarine 

Aftainst. 

insurance,   increases  payments;  brings  public  assistance 

8.  WO 

Provide*  hf  disposition   of  $30,000,000   l>alanoe   of  rural 

For. 

program  into  balance. 

reba'   '             funds  to  be  claimed  by  States  within  3  years 

n.  R.  4424... 

G Hints  ;{avacre  homesteads  to  veterans  to  promote  settle- 

Fc. 

or  n                 irmers  Home  Administration. 

ment  and  development  of  Alaska. 

II.  R.  4«30... 

Finano  -  i  .,  .i*an  recovery  procnun;  aid  to  Greece  and 

For. 

U.  R.  5472... 

Autlioriu-s  improvements  to  rivers  and  harbors  amj  the  con- 
struction of  flood -control  projects. 

Fc. 

Turkey,  and  reltcf  of  occupied  M«aa. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
year  of  1935  and  it  empowers  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  REA  to  make  loans  for 
the  construction  of  power  plants  and 
transmission  lines  to  serve  rural  areas, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  electrification 
program  is  of  great  and  special  Impor- 
tance to  the  farmers.  I  have  vigorously 
supported  and  voted  for  all  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  loans  to  establish  and 
expand  rural  electric  power  and  service 
to  the  farmers. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  farm- 
ers and  people  resid:.ng  in  the  rural  areas 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  provided  and 
served  by  electricity  The  farmfr.  espe- 
cially, has  as  much  or  more  use  and  prac- 
tical need  for  electricity  than  most  other 
people.  He  needs  electricity  not  only 
for  providing  lights  and  conveniences  for 


his  home,  barns,  and  storehouses,  but 
he  also  needs  electricity  to  provide  power 
for  his  use  in  the  many  productive  ac- 
tivities on  the  farm. 

The  vast  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  the  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress which  made  this  activity  possible 
have  always  received  my  sincere  and 
consistent  support.  I  would  like  to  re- 
late a  few  facts  which  clearly  and  con- 
cretely show  that  the  farmers  of  Mis- 
souri have  been  greatly  benefited  by  this 
beneficial  type  of  legislation.  As  of  June 
30.  1950.  approximately  $125,000,000  has 
been  loaned  to  the  REA  cooperatives  for 
the  expansion  of  their  facilities.  As  of 
the  same  date  approximately  $50,000,000 
has  been  earmarked  for  loans  in  Mis- 
souri for  the  construction  of  generating 
and  transmission  facilities.  Also,  as  of 
this  same  date,  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$627,000  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 


chase of  consumers'  facilities  which  have 
materially  aided  and  lightened  the  f  irm- 
ers'  operation  in  many  of  the  onrrous 
burdens  that  must  be  performed  by  land 
where  electricity  is  not  available. 
Briefly,  one  must  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  as  of  June  30.  1950.  there  were  over 
56,000  miles  of  energized  lines  in  Mis- 
souri, and  181.000  consumers  are  being 
benefited  at  the  present  time  by  flEA. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  farms  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  are  served  with 
electricity. 

In  1935  less  than  7  percent  of  the  farms 
In  Missouri  used  central-station  eUctrl- 
cal  service.  As  your  Representative  in 
Congress,  during  my  first  term,  I  have 
consistently  supported  all  legislation  and 
appropriations  which  have  so  Diate- 
rially  benefited  the  farmer  and  brought 
to  him  those  benefits  and  that  stand- 
ard of  living  which  he  so  justly  deserves. 


rtOOO   COWTROL 

Mr  Speaker,  more  miles  of  rivers  flow 
within  the  boundaries  cf  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  than  In 
any  ether  congressional  district  of  the 
United  States.  Destructive  and  disas- 
trcu."  floods  have  been  a  constant  menace 
and  dznsrer  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  my  district.  Therefore.  I  reque.-ted 
find  was  assigned  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  the  beginning  of  this  my 
first  term  in  Con'^ress.  The  Public 
Works  Committee,  cf  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  jurisdiction  over  rivers,  harbors. 
and  flood -control  legislation.  You  will 
recall  H.  R.  5472.  approved  May  16.  1950. 
now  Public  Law  516.  drafted  and  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
Conimitt;?e  en  Public  Works,  and  my 
vigorous  efforts  and  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill,  which  authorizes  flood- 
control  projects  on  and  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  which  includes  Missouri 
River  trlbutanes.  the  Osage.  Chanton. 
Grand,  Moreau.  Blackwatcr.  Lamine.  and 
others.  This  law.  Puoiic  Law  516.  acove- 
mentloned. authorizes  fiocd-contrcl  proj- 
ects, for  the  prosecu::cn  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  by  the  Umted  States 
Army  engineers,  $?50, 000.000.  and  also 
authorizes  flood -control  projects  for  the 
pro^ecuticn  of  the  comprehensive  plan — 
levees  and  soil  conser\-ation — by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  $200.C00.000.  A  total  authori- 
sation of  $450,000,000  for  such  ficod- 
control  projects  on  the  Missoviri  River 
and  Its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  reelected  to  Congress 
I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  obtain  each 
year  such  appropriations  as  the  circum- 
stances of  national  and  international 
affairs  may  reasonably  allow  or  permit 
for  complete  ccn^t ruction  of  the  Mi.;souri 
River  Basin  flood-ccntrol  projects,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  516.  w^hich  we 
passed  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
As  evidence  of  such  e.lorts  en  my  part 
I  Qucte  from  the  Recokd  of  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Aug:ust  22. 
1949.  concerning  the  Garrison  fiocd- 
contiol  dam  on  the  M:ssouii  River  in 
North  Dakota,  which  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  prevent  floods  on  the  Missouri 
River  m  my  district; 

Mr.  Levkx.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.<:  follows: 
"On  paste  19.  line  15.  strtke  out  the  period, 
insert  a  colon,  and  add  the  lollowing:  'Pro- 
vtded.  That  no  part  cl  the  authorization  cf 
this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  or  used 
to  maintain  or  operate  the  Garrison  (N  Dak  ) 
Reaervolr  at  a  higher  maximum  normal  pool 
elevation  than  1.830  feet,  or  for  acquiring 
land,  or  for  constructing  dikes  or  levees 
which  would  be  required  by  a  higher  maxi- 
mum normal  pool  elevation  than  1,830  feet 
for   operating   such   dam."  " 

Mr.  LrMKE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  lor  five  additional 
minutes  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  CHAiKMAN    Is  there  objecuon  to  th« 
request  of   the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota.' 
There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr  LrMKE  addresfed  the  Committee.    His 
remarks  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  ] 

Mr.  MouLDCT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  vou  will  be  patient  with  me  while 
I  present  very  briefly  my  ariaruments  against 
the  pro;>osai  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Ld.'tijta  [Mr.  Lzukz\. 


First.  I  will  Btete  that  2(0  miles  of  the 
Missouri  River  winds  Its  wjy  through  my 
Second  District  in  Mis&ouri  I  would  also 
like  to  acquaint  you  briefly  with  something 
about  the  physical  facts  pertaining  to  the 
Mis.scruri  Valley,  The  waterway  formed  by 
the  Mlssisslnpt-Mlssourl  Riv»rs  is  the  long- 
est waterway  in  the  World  The  Missouri 
River  is  by  a  considerable  m  irgln  the  longer 
cf  the  two  rivers  which  fom.  this  waterway, 
over  2.400  miles  in  length.  The  Misscuri 
River  originates  Ln  the  slopes  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  in  southwester:  Montana,  and 
courses  its  way  through  ')r  along  seven 
States.  It  has  an  average  slopxe  of  slightly 
less  than  1  foot  per  mile  dcwustream  from 
the  Montana-North  Dakota  State  line,  and 
Is  1'2  to  17  miles  wide,  Gank-^d  on  boih  sides 
by  blufls.  It  has  30  tribuu.r.es.  varying  in 
length  from  100  miles  to  l.CX)  miles. 

This  vast  region  is  call' d  the  Nation's 
bread  basket.  The  two  basic  problems  that 
prevaU  in  the  Miseouri  Valley  are  drouaht  and 
floods.  a?ecting  lO.OOO.OCO  jjeople  who  re- 
side in  the  Misscuri  Valley. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  careful- 
ly considered  the  arrendmeat  proposed  by 
tlie  gentlem-an  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LemkzI  and  unanlmou-sly  rejected  the 
amendment.  The  amenda:ent  would  de- 
Ftroy  the  very  purposes  wl.ich  the  North 
Dakota  project,  known  as  Garrison  Dam, 
rroposes  to  effect.  It  is  fcr  fix>d  control 
and  irrigation,  and  after  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  has  su^:eeded  in  ob- 
taitung  the  project  that  hti*  already  been 
suirted  and  *30,00C,COO  exjjended  on  the 
production  of  the  project,  he  new  wants  to 
conirol  the  plans  of  construction,  and  says 
after  the  Government  has  spent  that  money. 
•  You  shall  keep  the  water  level  at  1  830  feet 
in  order  that  thoee  who  are  expecting  to  de- 
velop resorts  along  the  bank,  the  reai-es- 
tate  operators,  may  keep  it  at  such  constant 
level  so  that  It  cannot,  be  used  for  flood  con- 
trol." 

New,  the  Garrison  Dam;  it  was  planned  to 
be  built  tp  the  full  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
site,  based  on  a  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
members  of  the  Misixjtiri  River  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee,  which  met  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  in  August  1&45.  The  project  as  origi- 
nally planned  by  the  Corpe  cf  Engineers  and 
as  proposed  for  constructica  at  th..s  tur.e 
contemplates  the  provision  cf  the  greatest 
water  shortage  capacity  available  in  any 
reservoir  within  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  project  will  provide  a  storage  of  23.- 
000.000  acre-feet  of  vater  at  an  elevation 
of  1.850  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dak^.ta  [Mi.  LrsiK.El  would 
rtstrict  the  water  level  to  1  S-v3  feet,  which 
would  provide  stcrr.ge  capacity  of  only  17,- 
COO.CCO  acre-feet.  The  cbjector.  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Lemke;.  con- 
tend.s  that  it  is  net  necessarv  nor  desirable  to 
build  the  project  to  provide  water  reservoir 
at  an  elevation  of  1.850  feet,  but  that  an  ele- 
vation 20  feet  lower  would  provide  ail  the 
capacity  that  is  needed  in  the  reservoir.  This 
contention  Is  not  correct.  By  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  Congress  authorized  i"ull  development 
ar.d  utilization  of  water  resources  of  the  ba- 
sin. Accordingly,  the  plans  of  the  Chief  of 
Encmeers  of  the  United  States  Army  contem- 
plated construction  cf  the  Garrison  Dam  to 
a  height  of  1.874  feet,  with  a  normal  operat- 
ing pool  elevation  of  1.830  feet.  To  illustrate 
that  this  height  was  contemplated  ri^tht  from 
the  Inception  of  the  plan,  the  estimate  oi 
$130,000,000  for  the  Garrison  project  es  set 
forth  in  the  Chief  of  Engineers  report  in 
House  Document  475.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, was  based  on  construction  of  the  dam 
to  an  elevation  of  1.874  feet  with  an  oper- 
ating water  level  of  1.850  feet. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssotiri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MciJiJ)ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  three  additional 
minutes. 


The  Crairmak.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  liCiXTLDZJL.  At  the  time  that  capacity 
was  estimated  at  17,000.000  acre-feet.  It  was 
purely  an  estimate.  No  ^m  figures  had  been 
prepared.  It  was  a  rough  approximation  at 
the  storage  capacity  that  would  be  avaUab.e 
with  a  water  reservoir  operating  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1.860  feet,  since  accurate  contour 
maps  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley  were  not 
available  tmtU  a  later  date.  Subsequentiy 
the  valley  was  accurately  mapped  by  the 
Corps  cf  Engineers  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Garrison  Dam  with  a  pcol  elevation  cf  1.850 
feet  would  provide  23  000.000  acre-feet  of 
storage  instead  cf  apprcximately  17.0O0.C0O 
a ere -feet. 

Any  Umitation  on  the  ennstruction  and 
operation  of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  to  the  full  capacity  planned  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  in  contravention 
to  the  policy  of  Congress  to  fully  utilize  ard 
develon  the  water  resources  of  the  Misscuri 
River  Basin.  Further  it  would  be  very  un- 
economical to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Gar- 
rison project  to  1.S30  feet  since  the  Garrison 
site  provides  the  least  unit  cost  per  acre-foot 
cf  storage  of  any  reservoir  site  within  the 
entire  Missouri  Basin.  A  reduction  of  the 
normal  operating  pool  elevation  of  the  Gar- 
rison Reservoir  to  1,830  feet  would  cause  a 
less  cf  6  80C000  acre-feet  of  storage.  Based 
on  comparative  costs  for  a  project  construct- 
ed to  the  1.850-  or  to  the  1.830-foot  elevation, 
computations  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
shown  that  the  additional  6.800.000  acre-feet 
cf  storage  in  t;.ie  •■1,860"  reservoir  can  be  pro- 
vided at  a  cott  of  »5.53  per  ecre-foct.  For 
comparison  the  cost  per  acre-foot  of  storage 
m  the  "1.830"  reeer^-clr  1?  §12.15. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lemki]  msnticned  the  fact  that  people  will 
lose  their  hcimes  and  their  land.  The  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  country  protects 
the  interests  of  such  persons  and  speci2cally 
provides  that  they  shall  receive  just  compen- 
sation for  their  property  and  Interests.  They 
wUl  be  fully  compensated  fcr  their  land  and 
properties  hcqutred  by  the  Government  for 
tise  in  connection  with  the  Garrlscn  Dam 
flood  control  pro.'ect.  We  are  here  trying  to 
provide  a  properly  designed  flood  control 
project  to  protect  the  farms  and  homes  ot  the 
people  residing  in  the  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley beiotv  the  Garrison  Dam,  cf  Ncrth  Da!:ota. 
They  who  produce  the  major  part  cf  the 
food  fcr  our  Nation,  and  whose  crops  and 
hemes,  produced  by  their  labors,  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  destructive  floods,  and 
without  any  recotirse,  they  suffer  the  loss 
from  such  floods.  V.'e  must  consider  the  over- 
all benent  to  all  the  people  who  live  in  the 
lower  Missouri  Valley,  nuliicns  cI  people  who 
w.ll  be  aJected  by  tbls  amendmert  if  It  Is 
adopted,  whose  homes  and  farms  are  ravaged 
tv  foods  without  compensation  for  damages 
which  they  will  suffer  anc  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  floods.  If  the  proposed  amendment 
is  adopted;  and  I  earnestly  urge  the  Congress 
to  reject  and  disapprove  the  proposed  am.end- 
ment  to  restrict  or  reduce  the  water  storage 
capacity  cf  the  Garrison  Dam  by  limiting  the 
water  Irvel  cf  the  storage  pool  to  1.8S0  feet 
above  mean  sea  level. 

The  foregoing  record  of  my  argument 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  against  an 
amendment  which  was  defeated  is  only 
one  of  many  of  my  efforus  to  secure 
proper  legislation  for  adequate  flood  con- 
trol projects. 

VUXr   StTMlCABT   or    MT   WORK   AS    A   MTlfBWI    OT 

coMMrrrtE  on  uk-amieican  scnvmia 

In  addition  to  general  le-rislative  work 
in  Congress,  my  daily  ma.il  requesting 
miscellaneous  services  for  the  people  in 
my  district,  and  my  work  as  a  memlaer  of 
the  Public  Worlcs  Committee,  I  was  as- 
signed and  have  served  as  one  of  nine 
Members  of  Congress  to  s?r\^e  on  the 
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Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities. 
It  was  and  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
serve  on  this  important  committee,  and 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  such  recog- 
r\ition  to  the  Second  District  of  Missouri. 
because  I  am  the  only  first- term  Member 
of  Congress  on  our  side  of  the  House 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Un-Amen- 
can Activities.    This  committee  has  con- 
ducted many  hearing;;  and  investigations 
on  communistic  and  subversive  activi- 
ties.    Hundreds  of  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.    Our  com- 
mittee staff  and  investigators  work  daily 
in   our   work   of   exposing   communistic 
and  subversive  activities.    Thousands  of 
letters  are  aaswered  each  week  and  thou- 
sands of  bulletins  and  other  information 
exposing  the  evil  of  communism  and  how 
it  operates  as  a  danger  to  our  Nation 
have  been  prepared  by  the  committee 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country 
in  our  work  to  expo.se  and  spread  the 
truth  about  communism.    As  you  knew, 
Mr    Speaker,    the    Committee   on   Un- 
American    Activities   prepared,    drafted, 
and  reported  to  the  Congress  H.  R.  9490. 
a  bill  to  protect  the  United  Slates  against 
certain  un-American  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities, by  requiring  registration  of  Com- 
munist organizations.    In  addition,  the 
bill  bars  Communists  from  Government 
and  defense  plant  jobs,  requires  labeling 
and  identification  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, denies  passports  to  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  reqinres  publica- 
tion of  subversive  organizations  in  the 
Federal  Register,  prevents  the  running 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  certain 
cases.    A  major  provision  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes and  directs  mass  round-up.  jail- 
ing or  internment  of  suspected  Commu- 
nist subversives  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.    In  addition  to  provid- 
ing for  internment  of  subversives,  the 
compromi.se    agreed    upon    by    Senate- 
Hou'^:e  conferees  this  week.  will- 
Require  Communi.sts  and  fellow  trav- 
elers to  register  with  the  Government, 
under  penalties  up  to  10  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,300  fine  for  failure  to  do  so; 
Bar    Communists    from    Government 
jobs  or  work  in  defense  plants: 

Provide  stiffer  penalties  for  espio- 
nage and  sabotage,  and  make  it  a  felony 
to  picket  Federal  courts  as  happened 
in  the  famous  Communist  trials  in  New 
York; 

Tighten  the  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws;  bar  citizenship  to  aliens  be- 
longing to  subversive  groups,  and  permit 
canceling  the  citizenship  of  persons  who 
join  subversive  or^'anizations  within  5 
years  of  naturalization. 

I  am  proud  of  my  work  and  services 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  equally  proud  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Communist-control  bill 
which  we  prepared  and  reported  to  the 
Hou.se  I  vigorously  supported  and 
voted  for  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  when  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
354  for  to  20  against.  It  may  not  be  a 
perfect  law  to  di.scourage  and  control 
communism  and  subver.sive  activities,  but 
as  lime  develops  needed  changes  can  l>e 
n.ade  by  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  dili- 
gently performed  my  dunes  with  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  pt- .plf  of  my 
district  and  for  what  I  honestly  and  sin- 


cerely believed  to  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
However,  there  are  some  who  may  find 
fault  and  criticize,  and  when  I  hear  of 
such  criticism.  I  will  think  of  the  words 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  said: 

We  must  not  in  the  course  of  public  life 
expect  immediate  approbation  and  Immedi- 
ate grateful  acknowledgment  of  our  services. 
But  let  MB  persevere  through  abuse  and  even 
Injury.  The  Internal  situation  of  a  good 
conscience  Is  always  present,  and  time  will 
do  us  Justice  In  the  minds  of  the  people, 
even  these  who  are  at  present  the  most  preju- 
diced against  us. 


Hospital  Care  for  Civil  War  Veterans 
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OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OK   NEW    VOKK 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
our  minds  and  hearts  now  naturally 
turn  primarily  to  the  men  who  are  fight- 
ing in  far-off  lands,  nevertheless  we 
should  not  neglect  our  older  veterans 
who  have  already  made  great  sacrifices 
in  our  country's  battles. 

To  correct  a  situation  which  is  work- 
ing a  grave  hardship  on  a  group  of  men. 
unfortunately  few  in  number,  but  un- 
usually deserving,'.  I  have  t(xlay  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  permit  veterans 
who  fought  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Civil  War  to  enter  the  hospital  of  their 
choice  when  they  require  medical  treat- 
ment. 

While  these  veterans  are  eligible  for 
treatment  at  veterans'  hospitals  now.  the 
few  who  are  still  with  us  are  well  over 
100  years  old  and  should  not  be  forced 
to  undergo  the  inconvenience,  and  often 
Impossibility  of  traveling  many  miles  for 
treatment.  In  most  ca.ses.  the  only 
practicable  way  that  these  aged  heroes 
can  obtain  medical  assistance  is  at  a 
local  hospital,  since,  once  disease  strikes, 
they  cannot  be  moved  the  necessary  dis- 
tance to  a  veterans'  facility. 

Therefore,  my  bill  provides  that  every 
person  who  served  90  days  or  more  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Murine  Corps  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  hospital  costs 
in  the  hospital  of  his  choice  in  the  local- 
ity where  he  lives  if  there  is  no  Veterans* 
Administration  facility  in  such  locality 
In  which  he  may  receive  treatment. 

James  A.  Hard.  109  years  old.  is  one  of 
the  most  venerated  elder  citizens  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hard,  who  is  the 
oldest  living  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
has  suffered  .several  illnc.s.ses  of  such 
gravity  that  he  has  needed  immediate 
treatment  and  could  not  travel  the  dis- 
tance required  for  treatment  at  a  Veter- 
an.s'  Administration  hospital.  The  Gov- 
ernment pension  granted  the.se  veterans 
is  not  sufBclent  to  meet  the  burden  of 
these  additional  expen.ses  which  Con- 
gress certainly  never  intended  that  they 
should  have  to  bear  when  the  original 
provision  for  their  medical  care  at  Vet- 


erans' hospitals  was  made.  Several 
friends  of  Mr.  Hards  have  been  kind 
enough  to  bring   this  situation   to  my 

attention. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  these  vet- 
erans who  are  still  living,  but  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  ignore  the  additional 
problems  which  come  with  their  ad- 
vanced age.  At  a  nominal  cost,  we  can 
provide  extra  security  and  good  health 
for  the  remaining  years  of  their  Uves. 
Certainly  our  conscience  and  sense  of 
gratitude  should  require  no  less  of  us. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  late  in 
the  present  session  to  obtain  immediate 
action  on  this  legislation,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  will  consider  it  sufficiently  meri- 
torious that  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration may  be  accorded  the  proposal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  text  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred ; 

A  bill  to  permit  Civil  War  veterans  to  re- 
ceive hoEpltal  treatment  in  hospitals  of 
their  choice  If  Veterans'  Administration 
Xacilltles  are  not  available  In  their  locality 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  every  person  who 
served  90  days  or  more  In  the  Army,  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  been  honorably 
discharged  therefrom,  or  who.  having  so 
served  less  than  90  days,  was  discharged  for 
dlsabUlty  incurred  in  the  service  and  In  the 
line  of  duty,  or  was  on  June  9,  1930.  on  the 
pension  roll  as  a  Civil  War  veteran,  under 
then  existing  pension  laws,  shall  be  entitled 
(in  addition  to  any  benefits  to  which  he  Is 
now  entitled*  to  the  payment  of  hospital 
cosu  in  the  hospital  of  his  choice  in  the 
locality  where  he  lives  if  there  is  no  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  In  such  locality  In 
which  he  may  receive  treatment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or    C  ALUtiR.N-.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  to  the  following  editori- 
als from  the  leading  press  of  the  Nation. 
The.se  important  newspapers,  of  unques- 
tioned reputation,  take  their  stand 
against  the  so-called  anlisubversive  bills. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  September  20, 
19501 
Hard  Choice 

The  internal  security  bill  agreed  upon  by 
House  and  Senute  conferees  will  Impose  upon 
the  President  a  most  difficult  duty.  It  con- 
tains provisions  which  he  sjieclflcally  asked 
Coiigreas  to  adopt  and  which  are  needed  to 
protect  the  country  from  the  danger  of  es- 
pionage and  saboUge.  It  contains  drastic 
provlalons  for  the  Internment  of  dangerously 
disloyal  persons  in  case  of  war.  Insurrection, 
or  Invasion — provisions  which  the  President 
did  not  think  It  necessary  to  request  but 
which  might  well  seem  acceptable  to  him. 
And  u  contains  the  sutietance  of  the  Wood 
bill  which,  when  It  was  adopted  by  the  House 
as  a  separate  measure  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
Pre»ldent  said   he   would   veto.    The   Wood 


bill  ha*  not  been  made  any  le«;s  objectionable 
by  Ttrtue  of  being  packaged  with  other  more 
reasonable  measu.-es. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  the  Presidenfs  choice 
st?ms  only  in  part  from  the  fact  that  he 
must  veto  the  entire  Internal  security  act 
if  he  wishes  to  keep  the  Wood  bill  from  be- 
coming law.  TTie  difBciilty  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  moit  of  his  own  supporters 
on  Capitol  Hill  voted  for  the  omnibus  legis- 
lation In  the  final  showdown.  No  doubt  It 
would  be  embarra.«!slne  to  him  as  well  as  to 
them  If  he  should  publicly  dissociate  him- 
self from  their  decision.  Moreover,  any  tem- 
perance or  rationality  in  dealing  with  the 
Communists  Is  considered  polUically  disas- 
trous today. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  precisely  In  such  a  situ- 
ation that  a  Presidential  veto  serves  Its  most 
Bignlflcant  constitutional  function.  The 
bill  passed  so  overwhelmuigly  by  Contrress  is 
panic  legl&latlon.  It  contains  features  of 
which  this  country  will  be  ashamed  when 
sobriety  returns.  The  prestijre  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  ought  to  be  Interposed  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  panic — even  if  the  effort 
now  seems  a  hopeless  one  and  overriding  of 
the  veto  Is  considered  Inescapable.  For  the 
sake  of  the  historical  record.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  President  of  the  UrUted  States 
ought  to  register  his  opposition  to  an  act 
which  f.outs  the  Nation's  beet  traditions. 
And  perh.ips  it  Is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
leadership  of  this  siirt  will  inspire  the  palsied 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  saddled  the 
President  with  this  painful  responsibility, 
Couraj^e,  no  less  than  paiuc,  am  be  cou- 
tagious. 


(Letter  from  Relnhold  NIebuhr  In  the  New 

York  Times  of  September  18,  19501 

Senator  Lshman  Com  men  dud 

New  York.  September  14,  1930. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Nrw  York  Times: 

A  special  acc'.ade  should  be  awarded  to 
Senator  Lehman  fcr  his  vtUe  on  the  bill, 
which  has  Just  passed  the  Senate,  designed 
to  curb  communism  in  this  c  untry. 

One  need  not  add  anything  to  your  own 
wise  editorial  comment  on  the  unwisdom  of 
this  type  of  legislation,  which,  as  Senator 
Lehman  observed,  seenis  to  assume  that  a 
totally  submerged  Iceberg  is  less  d.angerous 
than  an  only  partially  submerged  one 

The  point  about  Senator  Lfhm.^n  s  vote  Is 
that  be  was  not  only  one  ol  seven  Senators 
who  dared  to  brave  the  dan»;erous  hysteria 
which  is  arising  in  this  country  but  he  was 
also  the  only  Senator  facing  a  fall  election 
who  took  this  position. 

RHEINHOLD     NlEBUHR. 

Editorial  from  the  New  York  Times. 
September  17. 1950,  said  in  part: 
The  Work  or  Congress 

So  far  as  domestic  lefislaUon  goes,  the 
most  serious  failure  of  thl.'=  session  of  Con- 
gress was  in  the  entire  field  of  civil  riKht. 
Both  Houses  showed  a  dlsheartenlnc  will- 
ingness to  accept  shotgun  legislation  which, 
in  the  name  of  antlcommun;sm.  represents 
a  very  real  threat  to  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  press,  and  political  association. 

[From    the    Clirlstian    Science    Monitor    of 

September  15.  1950 ) 

No  Job  for  Amateobs 

W9  would  stake  a  good  deal  on  an  assertion 
that  everybody  in  the  United  SUtes.  from 
archconservatives  in  both  major  parties  clear 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Socialists,  would 
heartily  supp^t  legislation  which  would 
thoroughly  dispose  of  the  actual  menace  In 
domestic  communism. 

The  KUgore  portion  of  what  has  come  to 
l>e  known  as  the  McCarrnn  bill  alms  at  the 
core  cf  the  dnnt'er.  In  event  of  declaration 
of  w«r.  or  imminent  Invasion.  foreign-In- 
spired   insurrection,    or    other    circumstance 


declared  a  national  emergency  by  Congress 
and  the  President,  it  wouid  empower  the 
Government  to  rotind  up  and  intern  all 
foreign  agents,  saboteurs,  spies,  and  membera 
of  the  Communist  Party.  It  also  would  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  the  individtial's  right  to 
Judicial  review. 

The  trouble  Is,  Congress  seems  likely  either 
to  drop  the  Kilgore  sections  or  to  lump  them 
with  provLsions  which  threaten  not  only  to 
smother  freedom  of  opuilon  and  to  harm, 
many  sincere  and  loyal  people,  but  also  ac- 
tually to  hamper  apprehension  of  the  real 
subversives.  And  the  President  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  sign  or  veto  in  toto  what 
comes  to  him. 

This  newspaper  already  has  pointed  out 
how  the  arbitrary  power  to  declare  any  proup 
subversive  and  compel  it  to  label  everything 
It  says  or  prints  'Communist  front "  could 
be  turned  to  choke  ofl  any  reform  at  the 
moment  unpopular  or  nusunderstood. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  swamping  the  FBI  with  the  task  of 
seeing  to  it  that  everyone  of  some  60,000 
Communists  registers,  and  that  the  roster 
of  every  alleged  "front"  orcanization  Is  com- 
plete and  correct.  The  dangerotis  spies  and 
saboteurs  won't  register.  In  fact,  not  many 
take  the  risk  of  tying  up  with  suspect  organ- 
ization"? The  few  that  h;:ve  would  go  under- 
ground while  the  FBI  ferrets  out  political 
ideologists  whose  attempts  to  persuade 
Americans  already  have  failed  dismally. 

As  w^  iiave  remarked  bercre :  We  don  t  like 
rau  around  the  national  laxmstead.  But  we 
are  chary  cf  amateur  exttrminaiors  who 
propose  a  little  poison  for  the  general  water 
supply — esp)ecially  when  even  that  wouldn't 
get  many  rats. 

[Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

September  15,  19c0| 

A  D.'v.n'gerous  Road 

The  McCarran  internal-security  bill  is  ad- 
mittedly a  catch-all:  it  contains  what  its 
author  likes  to  call  segments  of  a  bread  and 
diverse  nature.  Among  these  segments  are 
the  President's  recommendations  for  tighten- 
ing espionage  laws;  the  amended  Hobbs  bill; 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bih.  and  (as  it  now  stands) 
the  Kilgore  bill.  Seme  ol  these  are  c  'ud, 
8v:me  bad:  and  the  whcle  is  a  mixture  which, 
it  seems  to  us.  could  have  been  more  effec- 
tively dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
There  is.  however,  one  portion  of  the  bill 
which  has  received  from  the  public  le.-5s  at- 
tention that  it  deserves,  and  which  casts 
across  the  entire  measure  a  disconcerting 
cloud.  This  is  the  portion  dealing  with  Im- 
migration and  naturalization. 

Senator  McCarhan's  general  attitude  to- 
ward foreigners  and  their  admission  to  this 
country  w;vs  made  unpleasantly  familiar  to 
the  country  during  the  long  debate  on  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act,  Murh  of  the  mis- 
trtist  n.'.d  narrowness  which  the  Senator  re- 
vealed during  his  obstinate  hght  agalnsst 
the  DP's  found  expression  In  hl.s  omnibus 
immigration  bill  (S.  34551  Introduced  last 
April:  and  that  Is  in  turn  extended  into 
his  Internal-security  bill.  The  part-s  of  the 
Immi^ation  bill  incorp>orated  in  the  new 
measure  ostensibly  deal  with  subversion  and 
sabotage:  but  they  are  so  broadly  and  so 
loosely  framed,  so  inclusive  in  their  prohi- 
bitions and  so  generally  menacing  to  our 
traditions  of  freedom  and  tolerance,  that  It 
is  dlflScult  to  foretell  the  lengths  to  which 
they  might  lead  us. 

Aliens  to  be  denied  admission  to  the 
United  States  are  classified,  for  example,  un- 
der a  diversity  cf  novel  heads.  These  would 
be  excluded  who  seek  to  enter  the  United 
States  •'principally  or  incidentally  to  engage 
In  activities  which  wotild  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  Interest."  Or  again,  those  would 
be  excluded  who  at  any  time  may  have 
written  or  published,  or  had  in  their  posses- 
sion,   printed     matter    advocating     (among 


other  things)  "the  eoonODik:  ftnd  govern* 
mental  docuines  of  any  •  •  •  form  of 
totalitarianism."  The»e,  it  seems  to  us.  go 
far  beyond  the  safeguards  required.  They 
are  not  directives  deiining  the  role  ol  ad- 
ministrative oflicers  but  are  lavitations  to 
every  form  of  exaggerated  and  hy»ter»cal 
Intolerance. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  prthihlt 
the  naturalization  of  an  individual  who 
within  the  preceding  10  years  had  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  an  ori^aiiization 
registered  with  the  Attorney  General  as  sub- 
versive; and  would  hold  one  to  be  prima 
facie  disloyal  to  the  Constituucn  who.  with- 
in 5  years  ol  naturalization,  was  found  to 
have  Joined  such  an  organization.  The  eSect 
of  the  latter  provision  would  be  to  creat« 
a  second-class  citizenship,  the  members  of 
which  could  be  deprived  of  basic  rights  on 
technical  grounds,  or  as  a  re*u!t  of  Ignorance 
or  misjudc-ment. 

The  problem  cf  internal  secxirlty  Is  a  real 
ci'.e:  Its  very  tirgency  requires  that  it  be 
uealed  with  soberness,  clarity,  and  a  rooted 
respect  for  traditional  liberties.  It  is  highly 
regrettable  that  there  should  have  Ijeen  In- 
jected Into  the  present  bill  a  group  01  pro- 
visions of  a  patently  dangerous  charicter. 
The  duty  of  the  President  and  the  Contrress 
Is  plain:' they  must  deal — and  deal  resolute- 
ly— with  the  menace  presented  by  commu- 
nism. That  duty,  unfrrtunRtely.  has  not 
been  nrnde  easier  by  Senator  McCa«R-«i«'s 
pertirular  contribution,  in  the  fields  of  Im- 
migration and  naturallEatlon  where  he  has 
so  often  before  shown  himself  preji:diced. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Septemtter  14.  1950] 

A    HODGR-PODGS    AKTI-RKD    BOJ.    OF    DODBTFCt 

VALtn 

As  a  result  of  Its  Members'  preelection  day 
determination  to  pass  an tl -Communist  leg- 
islation— without  being  too  choosey  about 
what  form  it  should  take — the  Senate  has 
apT^ved  a  hodge-podge  bill  that  Is  losdM 
With  Impracticable  prd  perhaps  uncr)nstltu- 
tional  provisions  that  proml.ee  Utrle  real 
hurt  to  subversive  movements  in  this 
country. 

In  their  rush  to  get  something  through 
that  might  avoid  a  Presidential  veto,  oppos- 
ing sides  In  the  Senate,  who  had  been  hotly 
accusing  each  other  of  tnlng  to  assault  the 
Ccnstitution,  managed  to  accept  each  other's 
proposals  and  place  them  side  by  side  in  a 
ccmprcmise  bill. 

Its  major  defect  Is  Its  faperflrlallty  In 
fighting  Communist-promoted  espionage  and 
sabotage.  It  would  rely  upon  two  measures: 
A  requirement  that  all  Communists  and 
Communist  fronts  register  as  such  and  an 
authOTlzatlon  for  the  Uitemment  of  Com- 
munists In  the  event  oi  war.  Invasion,  or 
Insurrection. 

But  such  moves  would  only  scrape  the 
surface  cf  subversion.  Our  greatest  danger 
does  not  lie  In  the  known,  cut-tn-the-open. 
loud-mouthed  men-.bers  of  the  Communist 
Party  but  those  uiikni.  wns.  many  of  them 
net  card-carrying  members  ol  the  p^rty,  who 
in  underground  channels  laijor  fur  Soviet 
interests.  They  won't  register  under  the 
new  bill  and  they  cannot  he  lnt?med  under 
it.  efther.  until  they  are  flrrt  exposed  and 
seized. 

But  even  In  coping  wrth  kncwn,  or  sus- 
pected, C:;mmuntsts  and  fronts,  the  fcl!l  is 
deficient.  It  will  t)e  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  persons  whose  registration,  or  intern- 
ment, are  wanted,  are  Communists,  and  that 
process  is  likely  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  machinery.  In  addition,  previsions  of 
the  bill  are  almost  certain  to  be  attacked  In 
the  courts  as  unconstltutlc-til.  Judglc? 
from  past  performances  put  on  by  Commu- 
nists, it  might  take  2  years  or  more  before 
such  cases  cculd  be  adjudicated.  Mean- 
while, prc-SovJet  activity  might  be  spreading 
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rlgtdly  In  many  part?  of  the  country  during 
•  period  of  increaslimly  grave  emergency. 

What  Is  needed.  al>ove  all.  is  more  aid  for 
the  FBI  In  Ita  efforts  to  track  down  and  ex- 
pose spies,  saboteurs,  and  subversives  gen- 
erally— quite  aside  from  Identifying  by  means 
of  registration  Communists  who  are  already 
well  known.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned 
that  the  problem  we  had  In  the  last  war 
from  the  Nazi  fifth  column  was  very  small 
compared  with  that  caused  by  Communist 
activities  now.  He  has  pxjlnted  also  to  an 
Increase  In  the  Communist  movement  under- 
ground since  l)eglnnlng  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  probably  ac- 
cele  ate  this  movement.  It  will  not.  cer- 
tainly, take  care  of  the  problem  of  Commu- 
lat  subversion  and  it  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  folly  to  depend  upon  It  for  that  purpose. 

I  From    the    Washmgton    Post    of    Thursday, 

September  14.  1950 1 

PaiSIDENT  P1.K.KDS  roH  Touuuwc* 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Sometimes  the  President's  cff-the-record 
rem.Arks  that  never  reach  the  papers  are 
his  best.  Those  present  thought  this  was 
the  case  when  Truman  addressed  the  Joint 
Msaton  of  the  AFL-CIO  last  week. 

8.)eaklng  without  notes  and  obviously 
■tra  ght  from  the  heart,  the  President  made 
a  plea  for  tolerance  In  wartime. 

To  a  considerable  extent  It  was  a  historical 
speech.  The  President  reviewed  the  different 
periods  of  hysteria  which  have  gripped  the 
country— the  Allen  Sedition  Act  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Know-Noth- 
Inr  Party,  and  Ku  Klux  Klanlsm. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Know-Nothing 
Party  had  been  anti-Mason  and  referred  to 
the  tact  that  he,  himself,  was  a  Mason.  The 
Klan,  he  recalled,  was  first  against  the  Negro; 
then  when  revived  In  the  1920's,  against  the 
Jew  and  the  Catholic. 

These  were  evidences  of  Intolerance  which 
did  not  truly  represent  the  American  people, 
he  said,  and  he  was  absolutely  confident  that 
the  good  Judgment  of  the  American  people 
would  always  win  out. 

The  President  did  not  mention  the  Mundt- 
Nlxon  bill  or  the  McCarran  bill,  but  it  was 
obvious  he  had  them  In  mind.  For  he  re- 
ferred to  congressional  witch  huiUers  who 
wave  the  American  flag  while  persecuting 
alien  Immlgranu  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  loyal  Americans. 

"This  Is  the  raw  material  of  totalitarian- 
ism." he  said 

While  fighting  the  Intolerance  of  totali- 
tarianism, he  emphasized,  we  must  not  take 
on  the  methods  of  totalitarianism.  Recall- 
ing that  totalitarian  regimes  had  persecuted 
labor  union-,  religious  groups  and  fraternal 
organizations,  he  pointed  out  that  under  the 
Allen  and  Sedition  Act.  naturalized  citizens 
hardly  dared  say  anything  In  public  about 
the  Government  for  fear  of  being  thrown  In 
Jail,  and  this,  he  Inferred  might  also  happen 
under  the  Mundt-NUon  and  McCarran  bills. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 14.   1950) 

Words  To  Mark 

Statements  by  two  of  the  seven  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  McCarran-Mundt- 
Ferguson- Nixon -Wood  thought  control  bill 
deserves  to  t>e  read  and  reread  by  their 
colleagues  and  by  the  American  people. 

Senator  KicrADvrx,  of  Tennessee,  said: 

"I  could  nut  live  with  my  conscience  If  X 
gave  my  approval  to  a  bill  which  does  vio- 
lence to  the  Constitution,  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  which  I  think  destroys  many  of 
those  freedoms  which  nukes  America  the 
great  land  of   the  free  '• 

S/Mialor  Lehman,  of  New  York,  who  gc«« 
before  the  v(Her»  of  hU  Stale  In  some  6  weeks, 
did  not  hesitate  t.i  describe  the  repressive 
catch-all   as  "this  Uaglc,  this  unfortunate. 


tills  Ul-concelved  legislation."  For  voting 
a«:Rlnst  It,  he  said: 

"My  conscience  will  t>e  easier,  though  I 
realize  my  political  prospects  may  be  more 
difficult." 

There  are  times  when  a  few  words  count 
for  more  than  overwhelming  numbers  on  the 
other  side.  This  Is  such  a  time.  President 
Truman  should  not  deviate  In  the  least  in 
his  resolve  to  veto  thU  hysterical  blU.  He 
should  welcome  his  opportunity  to  give  the 
country  as  great  a  veto  message  as  any  one 
of  his  predecessors  back  to  Washington  ever 
wrote. 


Betrayal  at  the  Expense  of  Chi'dren 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr.  bLATNlK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  opportunity  last  fall  to  make  an  on- 
the-spot  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  wh?n  in  Europe  as  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  TntornHtional 
Or.:5anization.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  excellent  work  of  this 
agency  in  the  humanitarian  work  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  children  in  war- 
devastated  areas  of  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  likewise  im- 
pressed. 

I  was  therefore  most  disappointed 
when  the  conferees  eliminated  the  $12,- 
500  000  appropriation  for  the  children's 
fund  contained  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  September  20 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  follows : 
Fob  the  World  s  Children 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  successful 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  has  l>een 
the  children's  fund,  known  throughout  the 
world  as  UNICEF.  Throughout  the  difficult 
postwar  struggle  to  keep  the  peace  the  chil- 
dren's fund  for  nearly  4  years  now  has  been 
busy  saving  lives,  perhaps  five  or  six  million 
of  them.  It  has  spent  close  to  fluO.OCO.OOO. 
and  It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  the  major  part  of  the  funds  have 
been  supplied  by  this  country  without 
thought  of  political  or  economic  return.  At 
the  present  moment  emergency  feeding  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  as  Greece  and  Yugu- 
salvla.  India,  and  the  Near  Kast  are  being 
conducted  by  UNICEF.  and  •500.000  was  set 
aside  only  a  few  weeks  ago  for  work  in  Korea. 

But  the  emphasis  has  been  gradually 
shifting  to  knger- range  projects  primarily 
In  Asia  and  In  Central  America.  As  the 
critical  poetwar  food  shortages  In  lurope 
have  been  ameliorated,  attention  hat  been 
turning  toward  helping  governments  in  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world  to  elimi- 
nate disease  directly  and.  perhaps  even  more 
important,  to  train  personnel  In  public 
health  and  related  matters  as  they  affect 
mothers  and  children.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  if  one  of  the  principal  backers  of  a 
resolution,  to  be  brought  up  at  this  sessU  ii 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  would  for- 
mally esUbllsh  the  children's  fund  as  a  per- 
manent agency  of  the  tJN  Instead  of  as  the 
emergency  body  that  U  is  at  present. 

All  of  thU  Is  by  way  of  saying  that  It  is 
almost  Incomprehensible  that  In  approving 
a  117.000.000,000  supplemental  appropriation 


bill    a    conference    committee    of    the    two 

Houses  of  Congress  should  have  completely 
eliminated  the  American  contribution  of 
$12,500,000  to  the  children's  fund  for  the 
year  1950-51.  If  this  move  was  supposed 
to  represent  "economizing."  we  can  only  say 
that  It  is  economizing  of  the  most  mis- 
guided sort.  Failure  to  provide  these  funds 
win  not  only  seriously  cripple  UNICEF  by 
making  It  almost  Imoosslble  to  plan  for  the 
coming  year  but  inevitably  alao  will  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  contributions  from  other 
countries  which  have  always  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  leaderahlp  in   this  cause. 


Inspiring  Statemeots  of  Famous 
Americani 


EIXTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or    MISS     I'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
hour  of  history,  when  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  are  under  great  stress  and 
burdened  with  the  fear  of  world-wide 
oommuni.stic  domination,  and  while  our 
Armed  Forces  are  fighting  for  the 
defense  of  freedom,  to  promote  and 
prei;erve  international  peace  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  and  record  some 
of  the  immortal  words  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans who  have  inspired  us  as  a  nation 
in  times  of  momentous  problems  of  the 
past. 

Now  we  are  challenged  by  a  ruthless 
communistic  totalitarian  dictatorship, 
and  the  followinR  great  statements  of 
wisdom  and  courape  should  inspire  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  stimulate  our 
true  American  spirit: 

Our  Ideal,  as  EIxpressed  by  Famous  Americans 
IN  THE  Beginning 

(William  Bradford,  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation) 

But  here  I  cannot  stay  and  make  a  pauae 
and  stand  half  amazed  at  this  poor  people's 
present  condition.  •  •  •  Being  thus  past 
the  vast  ocean  and  a  sea  of  troubles  before 
In  their  preparation,  they  had  now  no  friends 
to  welcome  them,  nor  Inns  to  entertain  or 
refresh  their  weather-beaten  bodies,  no 
houses  or  much  less  towns  to  repair  to.  to 
seek  for  succor.  •  •  •  And  for  the  season. 
it  was  winter,  and  they  that  know  the  winters 
of  that  country  know  them  to  be  sharp  and 
violent  and  subject  to  cruel  and  fierce  storms, 
dangerous  to  travel  to  known  places,  much 
more  to  search  an  unknown  coast.  Besides, 
what  could  they  see  but  a  hideous  and  deso- 
late wilderness  full  of  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men?  •  •  •  May  not  and  ought  not  the 
children  of  these  fathers  rightly  say.  "Our 
fathers  were  Englishmen  which  came  over 
this  great  ocean,  and  were  ready  to  perish 
In  this  wildnerness"?  But  they  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  and  He  heard  their  voice  and  looked 
on  their  adversity. 

Religious  Fueedom 

(Soger  Williams,    the    Bloody    Tenet    of 
Persecution) 

Breach  of  civU  peace  may  arise  when  false 
and  idolatrous  practices  are  held  forth,  and 
yet  no  breach  of  civil  peace  from  the  doc- 
trine or  practice,  or  the  manner  of  ht  Idlng 
forth,  but  from  that  wrong  and  preposterous 
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way  of  suppressing,  preventing  and  extin- 
guishing such  doctrines  or  practice*  by 
weapons  of  WTeth  and  blood  •  •  • 
Whereas  It  Is  light  alone,  even  light  from 
the  bright  shining  stm  cf  righteousness, 
which  Is  able.  In  the  souls  and  ccn.sciences 
of  men.  to  dupei  ax.d  scalier  buch  fogs  and 
darkness. 


We  Must  Fight 

(Patrick  Henry  speech  In  the  Continental 
Congress.  1 1  i5) 
If  we  wUh  to  be  free.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve Inviolate  those  Inestimable  privileges 
for  which  wi-  ha\e  been  so  iong  contending, 
if  we  mean  not  ba^ly  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged, and  which  we  h;ive  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  until  the  glcrlous  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  cbtalr.ed.  we  ncvst 
fght  An  apr-e:il  to  nrm?  and  to  the  God  of 
bocts  Is  all  that  Is  left  us. 

V.'E  Hold  Thiti  Tuttths 

(Declaration  of  Independence) 
We  hold  these  Uuths  to  be  stU-evident— 
that  aU  men  arc  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cerUiln  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf  ha::piness  That 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  a.e  Insti- 
tuted amcni?  rjcn.  dtrlvliig  their  Just  powers 
from  the  cuuEcnt  cf  the  governed  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  to  these  ends  it  Is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it  and  to  insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  Its  foundations 
on  such  principles  and  organii-lng  its  powers 
In  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
llltely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 


Times  Th.^t  Tst  Men's  Sotn^ 
(Tom  Paine,  the  Crisis,  1776) 
These  arr  the  t'nr^es  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
Will,  in  this  crlPls.  shrink  frcm  the  service  of 
their  country,  but  he  that  stands  It  now  de- 
serves the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tvranny.  like  hell.  Is  not  easUy  con- 
querc-d;  yd  Wf  have  this  consolation  with  us. 
that  the  harder  the  conflict  the  more  glo- 
rious the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheap  we  esteem  too  lightly;  It  Is  de.ome^s 
onlv  that  gives  everj-thlng  Its  value.  H?aven 
knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  Its 
goods;  and  It  would  be  stranre  Indeed  If  so 
celestial  an  article  as  freedom  shotUd  not  be 
highly  rated. 

An  EAiLT  Charter 
(Virginia  BUI  of  RlghU,  1776) 
That  all  power  Is  vested  In.  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people,  that  mag- 
istrates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  aU  times  amenable  to  them  •  •  • 
That  reUciou.  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging 
It.  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  force  or  violence;  and,  there- 
fore, all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  that  It  Is  the  mutual  duty 
of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance,  love, 
and  charity  toward  each  other. 

The  Amerjcak 
(Cr*vecoeur,    letter    from    an    American 

farmer.  1782) 
The  American  Is  a  new  man  who  acta  on 
new  principles;  he  must,  therefore,  entertain 
new  Ideas  and  form  new  opinions.  From  In- 
voluntary Idleness,  service,  dependence, 
penury,  and  useless  labor  he  has  passed  to 
tolls  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded  by 
ample  subsistence. 


Thue  EssrsmALs 

(The  Northwest  Ordinance.   1787) 
Religion,   morality,   and  knowledge   being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness   of    mankind,    schools    and    the    means 
of   education   shall   forever    be    encouraged. 


Wl   THX    PlOPLE 

(Preamble  of  the  Constitution) 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  f eneral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  hb?rty  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  do  cr- 
daln  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Four  Freedoms 
(First  amendment  to  the  Constitution) 
Congress  shall  mnke  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievance*. 


Intolerance  CcirDEMNED 
(JcfTerson.  tirst  inaugural  address.  1801) 
Let  us  restore  to  socirU  Intercourze  that 
harmonv  and  aflection  wlth-'Ut  which  liberty 
and  even  life  I  tee  If  are  bu'  dreary  thincs. 
And  let  \is  reflect  that,  having  banished  from 
our  lend  that  religious  intolerance  under 
which  mankind  has  so  long  bled  and  suf- 
fered, we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  coun- 
tenance a  pwlltlcal  Intolerance  as  despotic, 
as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  Mtter  and  tloody 
persecutions. 


The  World  s  Best  Hope 
(Jefferson,  first  inaugural  address,  1801) 
I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men 
fear  that  a  republican  gcvernment  cannot 
be  strong;  that  this  Gcvernmeut  is  not 
strong  enough;  but  would  the  honest  patriot, 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment 
abandon  a  government  which  has  so  far 
kept  us  free  and  firm  on  the  thec>retlc  and 
visionary  fear  that  this  Government,  the 
worlds  best  hope,  may  by  posslbUity  want 
energy  to  preserve  Itself?  I  trust  not.  I  be- 
lieve this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest 
Government   on  earth. 


Remember  the   Alamo 

(William    Barrett    Travis.    app>eal    frcm    the 
Alamo.  1836) 

To  the  people  cf  Texas  and  all  Americans 
lu  the  world;  Pellcw  citizens  and  com- 
patriots: I  am  teseiged  by  a  thousand  or 
more  of  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana.  I 
have  sustained  a  continual  bombitrdment 
and  cannonade  for  24  hours  and  have  not 
lost  a  man.  The  enemy  lias  demanded  a  sur- 
render at  discretion:  otherwise  the  garrison 
are  to  be  put  to  the  sword  If  the  fort  Is 
taken  I  have  answered  the  demand  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly 
from  the  walls.  I  shall  never  surrender  nor 
retreat. 

The  Buu-dino  or  thb  Ship 
(Longfellow) 
Thou,  too,  sail  on.  O  Snip  of  State! 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  It  fears, 
with  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is   hanging   breathless  on  thy  fate! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
Tls  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale! 
In  spue  of  rock  ai'd  tempest's  roar. 


In  spite  of  false  UghU  on  the  ehore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  cur  hopes,  are   aU   with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hope,  cur  prayers,  cur  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  cur  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 

The  FiEiT  TkiRi, 

(Lincoln.   Message  to  Congress,  December   1, 
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Fellow  ctuzens,  we  cannot  escape  hUtory. 
We  of  thi.s  Congress  and  this  ndiruntstratlc^n 
w.U  be  reinembx-rc:!  in  spue  cf  our3e:ve3.  No 
personal  significance  or  irislcnlficance  can 
spare  en?  or  aiiottcr  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in 
honor,  or  dl'=honr,  U>  t;->e  iatest  genera- 
tion.     •      *      'We      shall      nobly      save      or 

me&Jiiy  lose  the  l&st,  best  hope  ol  earth. 


Shall  Not  Pdush 

(Lincoln.  Gettysburg  Ac.dre«) 
It  Is  for  us.  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  un£:iuhecl  wor^  which 
thry  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
ad-.anced  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  c?di- 
cate<l  to  the  great  taek  remaining  b.fore 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
inc^ased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  hlehly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  Nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
Ir^m  the  earth. 


Ship  or  Democract 
(Walt  Whitman,  Irom  Leaver  cf  Grass) 

Sail,  sail  thy  best.  Ship  of  Democracy, 

Of  value  is  thy  freight,  'tis  not  the  present 
only. 

The  past  is  also  stored  In  thee. 

Thou  boldest  net  t^e  venttir3  cf  thyself,  not 
of   the  Western   Continent    alone 

Earth's  rfeum*  entire  floats  on  thy  keel.  O 
ship.  Is  steadied  by  thy  spars 

With  thee  time  voyages  in  truit,  the  ante- 
cedent n::t.^r.s  fink  ■  r  swim  with  thee. 

With  all  their  ancient  struggles,  martyrs, 
heroes,  epics,  wars,  thou  bear'st  the 
other  continents. 

Theirs,  theirs  as  much  as  thine,  the  destina- 
tion port  triumphant; 

Steer  then  with  eood  strong  hand  and  wary 
eye,  O  heltnsman,  thou  earnest  great 
companions. 

Venerable  priestly  Asia  sails  this  day  with 
thee. 

And   royal,    feudal    Europe   sails   with    thee. 


SArt  rot  Dtmocract 

(Woodrow  Wilson) 
The  world  mtist  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Its  peace  must  t>e  planted  upon  the 
tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no 
conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  Indem- 
nities for  ourselves,  no  material  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacriflces  we  shall  freely  make. 
We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satlrfled 
when  thoee  rights  have  been  made  as  secure 
as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can 
make  theni. 

ETfMHAl.     TatTTHS 

(Frankhn  D.  RooBevelt) 
If  the  fires  of  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
bum  low  m  other  lands,  they  must  be  made 
brighter  In  our  own.  If  in  other  lands  the 
press  and  books  and  literature  of  all  kinds 
are  censored,  we  must  redouble  otir  efforts 
here  to  keep  them  free.  If  in  other  lands  the 
eternal  truth-s  of  the  past  are  threatened  by 
Intolerance,  we  must  provide  a  safe  place  for 
their  perpetuation. 
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LmaTT  Unddi  Ooo 
(rrankim  D.  Rooa«velt) 
We  »re  going  to  win  the  war  »nd  we  are 
ffolng  to  win  the  peace  that  follows.  And 
Ui  the  dark  hours  of  this  day— and  through 
dark  days  that  may  be  yet  to  come — we  will 
know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  human  race  are  on  our  aide.  Many 
of  them  are  fighting  with  us.  All  of  them 
are  praying  for  us.  For.  In  representing  our 
cause,  we  represent  theirs  as  well — our  hop© 
and  their  hope  for  liberty  under  Ood. 


Increase  in  Production  and  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  ilcgislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20>.  19SQ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr  President,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember.  America  has 
been  afflicted  by  the  weepers  and  the 
■wallers,  the  gloom-peddlers  who  see 
nothing  ahead  except  disaster  and  de- 
.  struction  for  this  great  country*.  The^e 
defeatists  and  professional  pessimists 
who  have  been  placing  us  in  the  poor- 
house  every  2  years  for  the  past  20  years 
have  been  completely  consistent  in  one 
thing — they  have  been  wrong  about 
every  prediction  they  have  made. 

At  the  present  time  America  is  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  economic  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  value  of 
the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
American  people  is  now  approaching 
S 2 70. 000  000.000  a  year  American.-;  have 
more  income,  more  money  in  the  bank, 
and  more  .savm.i^s  than  they  have  ever 
enjoyed  before 

The  gloom- peddlers  do  not  try  to  deny 
these  facts.  But  they  do  try  to  spread 
fear  and  uneasiness  by  telling  Americans 
that  the  dollars  we  have  today  are  not 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  dollars  in 
past  years.  That  is  true,  but  we  have  a 
great  many  more  dollars  now  than  we 
had  in  the  years  of  the  great  depression. 

In  those  times,  millions  of  Americans 
had  no  dollars  at  all.  Their  families 
existed  on  chanty  while  they  paced  the 
streets  in  search  of  work  or  stood  hope- 
lessly in  the  bread  lines.  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  an  editorial 
from  the  Pike  County  Democrat  ol' 
Fittsfield.  111.,  which  brings  out  this  point, 
very  clearly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Pike  County   (111.)    Democrat  of 

August  16.  1950) 
At   Least   Most  Peopli   Have   More  Dollars 

We  try  not  to  be  such  prejudiced  Demo- 
crats that  we  claim  the  Democrats  brln? 
about  everything  that »  good  and  the  Re- 
publicans are  the  caube  of  everything  bad. 
Even  so,  when  our  all-wlae.  dUtlngulshed  and 
exalted  Republican  editorial  contemporaries 
vigorously  charge  that  everyone  la  so  mucn 
poorer  than  they  were  In  l»33-33.  we  cant 
resist  trying  to  reply— meekly  and  timidly. 

At  leait,  moat  people  have  a  lot  more  dol- 
lars   than    they    had    in    1932-33 — statUtlca 


prove  It.  A  letter  from  Senator  Scott  W. 
Lucas  glvea  us  some  of  these  Government  fig- 
ures. The  national  Income  this  year  Is  esti- 
mated to  reach  231  billion  dollars,  two  and 
a  half  times  the  1929  level  and  at  least  five 
times  that  of  1932-33.  Corporation  dividend 
payments  are  now  highest  in  history,  as  is 
total  personal  Income  and  per  capita  income. 
Savings  at  hlRhest  peacetime  level. 

Figures  for  Illinois  show  that  Income  pay- 
menu  to  individuals  totaled  $3,335,000,000  In 
1933  and  $15,167,000,000  In  1948.  Bank  de- 
posits were  $2,252,972,000  in  1932  and  $11,464.- 
000.000  In  1949.  Bank  suspensions  during 
the  period  1930-33  were  817  and  1934-49  only 
10.  There  were  2.117  business  failures  In  1932 
and  only  305  In  1943.  Total  cash  farm  In- 
come for  Illinois  in  1932  was  $256,000,000,  but 
in  1949  It  waa  $1,702,943,000. 

Figures  for  Pike  County  show  that  total 
ret.ail  sales  In  the  county  for  1929  were 
$5,579,000  as  compared  to  $2,645,000  In  1933 
and  $14,374,000  In  1948.  Bank  deposits  In 
Pike  totaled  $5,304,000  on  December  31.  1941, 
and  $13,672,000.  June  30.  1949.  These  fig- 
ures tell  the  story  of  all  business  statistics — • 
in  every  case  the  aumber  of  dollars  Is  from 

three  to  five  times  what  It  was  In  1932-33. 

We  do  not  even  claim  that  these  better 
business  conditions  and  higher  Indlvldua'  In- 
come are  due  entirely  to  the  Democratic 
administration.  Naturally,  other  factors 
have  helped  bring  atx>ut  the  vast  increase 
In  production  and  the  highly  Increased  vol- 
ume of  money  In  circulation.  However, 
policies  of  the  Democratic  administration 
have  made  possible  many  of  these  achieve- 
ments. Take  Just  two  examples,  the  farm 
price-support  program  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Just  think  of  the  tremendous  volume 
of  business  these  two  factors  alone  have  cre- 
ated. Good  farm  Income  and  rural  electri- 
fication have  made  It  possible  for  farmers 
to  buy  a  vast  volume  of  manufactured 
products — m  1932-33  they  could  not  even  pay 
their  taxes. 

We  are  also  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
economic  problems  facing  the  country,  due 
to  World  War  II  and  the  threat  of  inflation 
since  the  war  started  In  Korea.  The  na- 
tional debt  Is  something  to  think  about,  too. 
but  even  at  that,  we  doubt  that  It  Is  as 
serious  as  pictured  by  some  when  you  com- 
pare the  debt  of  around  255  billion  dollars 
to  the  total  national  Income  of  231  billion 
dollars. 

Even  In  view  of  the  serious  economic 
problems  presented  by  war.  past  and  present, 
we  think  that  most  people  are  much  t>etter 
off  financially  right  now  than  they  were  In 
1932-33.  At  least  we  have  a  lot  more  dollars 
and  a  mighty  lot  of  people  think  they  are 
better  off  with  more  dollars  (even  65-cent  or 
60-cent  dollars)  than  they  were  in  1932-33, 
when  they  had  no  dollars  at  all— 50-cent  dol- 
lars or  any  other  kind  of  dollars. 


Report  From  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

C)>    n:  ^-^  <">'  iivsrTi  . 
IN  THE  HOUbK  UF  HKPKE.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  19S0 
Mr.  HESELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  report  from  the  EK'pariment 
of  Agriculture  on  its  Septemb«-r  11  es- 
timates of  the  quantities  of  .some  of  the 
food  commodities  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  storage.     The  following 


RFXORD 

is  the  e  timated  inventory  on  nine  of 

the>-e  Items: 

Pounds 

Dried  milk 820.7(0.000 

Cheese 106.  KO.  000 

Butter 191.  8(0.  000 

Drted   eg^s 110.5!'6.2S6 

Beans,  dry  edible -  912.  7(0.  000 

Peas,  dry  edible 76.  6«O.0C0 

Rice,   rough -  7.  5<)0.  COO 

Mexican  meat. 52.6:3.504 

Grain  sorghum. 3.  052.  5* K).  030 

Although  this  represents  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  dried  milk  from 
the  report  of  June  30.  the  amount  of 
cheese  has  increased  approximate!/  47.- 
200.000  pounds,  or  about  80  peicent; 
butter  has  increased  approximate!?  30.- 
200.000  pounds:  and  eggs  show  ai  ap- 
proximate increase  of  16,700,000  p(unds. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  impe.-ative 
that  full  legislative  action  be  taken  with- 
out any  further  delay  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  sign  the  bill  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  start  promptly 
the  task  of  distributing  these  surplus 
foods. 


The  MobiUzation  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKfl 

fir 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF    ARI/O.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday .  September  20  *  legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20 >,  1950 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  irserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal this  morning,  dealing  with  th  ?  work 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  stbcom- 
mlttee  headed  by  our  esteemed  col  eague. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texa;  I  Mr. 
Johnson].  This  story  is  an  Illuminating 
commentary  on  the  great  work  slready 
undertaken  by  this  "watchdog  com- 
mittee" and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  people  of  this  cc  untry. 
will  benefit  greatly  from  the  work  being 
done  by  this  subcommittee.  In  these 
times,  it  is  comforting  to  know  thJ  t  such 
a  committee  is  maintaining  the  co  istitu- 
tional  watchfulness  over  the  operations 
of  the  executive  agencies  concerned 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  under 
the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DsrxNSX   PaoDDEas — Nrw    8en\te   Co<«.Mrm:« 
BioiNS     ScauTiNiWNO    Mobilization     Pao- 
cr.\M — On     Look    Lmt:     8iixl    IirousraT, 
AMMM    OlTPl'T,    Manpow««.    Alasban    Dk- 
mran— Wnm  Hocsi  Onris  Go  /head 
(By  PhUlp  Oeyelln  and  EllU  Hi  Her) 
WA.SHIN0TON. — Keep  an  eye  on  the  Senate's 
new  Prejmredness  Committee.     It's  ut)oiU  to 
put  the  heat  on  the  admlnlstralloi  "s  slow- 
moving  mobilization  program. 

If  >oure  involved  one  way  or  another  In 
rearmament  plans  as  a  buslnesiman.  a 
worker,  or  even  a  serviceman— cha aces  are 
you  11  feel  the  warmth  from  the  cononittee's 
activity. 

Tlie  Senate  group,  headed  by  Sena  or  Itn- 
Dcm  Johnson    (Demot-rat,  Texas).  I.  a  sub- 
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committee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
It  was  set  up.  quietly,  a  few  we<^ks  ago  to 
keep  continuous  watch  over  the  progress  of 
the  new  defense  buildup.  Take  a  lo<jk  at 
the  Impressive  subjects  the  committee 
alre.idy  propusps  to   Investigate: 

Us  launching  a  study  of  the  whole  steel 
Industry  of  the  United  States  to  find  out 
If  there's  adequate  capacity  to  meet  de- 
mand in  the  next  10  years,  and  whether 
more  production  facilities— jierhaps  Govern- 
ment-financed— should  be  built.  This  hais 
been  a  Fair  Deal  interest  both  In  war  and 
peace. 

It  Is  pushing  a  survey  of  the  Govern- 
ment's manpower  policies.  It  wants  to  know 
whether  Federal  bureaucrat*  know  what 
they're  doing  on  this  subjeci — and  whether 
th^y  need  some  new  laws  to  strengthen 
their   control    over   the   work   force. 

ALREADY    CHECKING    IN    ALASKA 

The  committee  will  range  as  far  as  Alaska, 
where  its  checkup  on  Alaskan  defen.ses  is 
already  In  progress.  Invesn^ia^ors  ar?  start- 
ing with  the  assumption  that  there's  a 
probable  lack  of  coordination  between  civil 
and  military  activities  in  the  northern  Ter- 
ritory, that-  bottleneclts  are  arising  in  the 
over-all  construcilon  program,  and  ihat  labor 
dlfBcultles  there  are  possibly  subversive  In 
origin. 

The  Ordnance  Corps,  and  manufacturers 
who  produce  guns  and  other  weapons,  will 
come  111  for  scrutiny,  too.  The  committee 
thinks  It  should  study  and  ascertain  reofona 
for  the  delay  In  production  and  Isjue  of  cer- 
tain  tyjjes  of  equipment. 

As  If  these  far-reac^llng  checkups  weren't 
enough  to  keep  the  committee  busy,  it's  a^so 
going  to  try  to  determine  whether  farm  com- 
modities are  l)elng  u.^ed  eSectlve'.y  In  war  and 
peace,  and  look  into  the  "effect  of  foreign 
monopcUes  on  the  cost  of  ou;  mobilization 
program." 

What  wUl  come  of  all  this  probing  and 
surveying  remains  to  be  seen.  Apparently 
the  committee  feels  that  nothing  related  to 
the  national  defense  is  outside  Its  scope. 
Other  Investigations  probably  will  be  coming 
along  later.  Judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  war.  knuckle-rapping  irom  the 
Capitol  tends  to  Increase  efficiency  In  laggard 
defense  agencies. 

This  ambitious  set  of  projects  Is  already 
well-launched.  But  lack  of  publicity  about 
the  committee's  plans  Is  catching  some  Fed- 
eral officials  otT  guard.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment, for  example.  Is  not  anxious  now  for  a 
study  of  Its  manpower  program,  which  has 
been  slow  to  develop. 

UNH.fPPT  ACaicn-Ttjax 

The  Agriculture  Department  Is  none  too 
happy  about  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  spot- 
light on  Us  h.iards  of  surplus  commodities 
purchased  under  Federal  price-support  oper- 
ations. The  committee  makes  It  clear  it 
wants  to  find  out  whether  sime  of  the 
present  surpluses  cant  be  used  to  further 
the  defense  program.  It  wonders  whether 
other  Government  agencies  (such  as  the 
Army)  couldn't  use  up  some  of  the  food  new 
in  Federal  storage.  It  suggests  more  sur- 
pluses might  t>e  traded  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  overseas.  It  hints  that 
future  foreign  aid  pro,.;rams  ("we  will  un- 
doubtedly shortly  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  feeding  millions  of  starving  Koreans") 
might  use  up  Oovernment -owned  foodstuffs. 

What's  behind  this  new  congressional 
study  group  and  who's  making  It  tick? 

Strangely  enough,  one  ol  the  prime  movers 
Is  President  Truman  himself,  who  owes 
much  of  his  political  prestiee  to  his  chair- 
manship of  the  special  Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee  In  World  War  II.  That 
gr<.)up  served  as  the  model  for  the  new  sub- 
committee. 

Even  though  some  of  Mr.  Truman's  lieu- 
tenants wUl  come   under   Are   from   Senator 


Johnson  and  his  colleagues,  the  President  Is 

understood  to  be  In  favor  of  such  a  vigorous 
watchdog  group.  White  House  Intimates 
say,  "The  boss  Is  willing  to  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may." 

The  committee  has  promised  to  take  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  mobilization  problems. 
Iti  that  respect,  one  Governmtnt  agency  of?.- 
ciaJ  proclaims,  "It  looks  like  a  pretty  tough 
group." 

rrc  uufBCB  is  ccuvsel 

Here's  the  line-up;  In  addition  to  42-year- 
old  Senator  Johnson,  the  chairman,  the 
Democrats  are  represented  by  Senat  rs 
Kef.'Uver.  of  Tennessee:  Hunt,  of  Wyoming; 
and  Chapman,  of  Kentucky:  and  the  Repub- 
licans by  Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts: 
Eridczs,  of  New  Hampshire:  and  Mcmsi,  of 
Oregon. 

C5eneral  counsel  of  the  set-up  Is  Donald 
Cook,  Democratic  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  He  Is 
on  loan  from  the  SEC  to  handle  legal  snarls 
that  may  arise  as  the  committee  gets  Into 
full  swing. 

Committee  staff  membsrs  say  the  scade- 
work  Is  already  In  prot^reis  lor  each  of  tlie 
major  studies  the  group  h:i8  proposed  to 
far — steel,  manpower,  fcrelga  cartels,  oid- 
nance  output,  Alaskan  deftases.  and  farm 
comm.cditles.  . 

"We'll  get  down  to  v^rt  on  the  studies  en 
Alaska  and  ordnance  next  month."  one  com- 
mittee expert  explains.  "The  other  studies 
Will  be  ptifihed  Just  as  raoidly  as  we  can  get 
at  them."  He  added  the  committee  will 
continue  Its  operatioiis  r^garc^less  of  v.hether 
Congrecs  adjourns  scon,  or  comes  back  for  a 
special  session  in  November. 

S£K   A    RASH    OF    HEARINGS 

"No  particular  study  has  priority."  the 
committee  aide  says.  "We're  polnr  to  have 
them  going  simultaneously.  We  don't  know 
which  one  may  be  completed  first  " 

Another  committee  expert  declared  the 
studies  now  contemplated  vion't  turn  Into 
conKresslonal  investigations  with  witnesses 
and  luil-dress  hearings — "unless,  *  he  added 
cautiously,  "we  happen  to  Hush  out  some- 
thing that  appears  to  need  Investipating." 

Congressional  old-timers  are  predicting, 
however,  that  the  defense  prodders  likely 
will  run  into  enough  que:  tlons  In  their 
studies  to  bring  on  a  rash  )f  hearings  and 
a  parade  of  witnesses  to  Capitol  Hill. 

The  committee  In  its  brief  existence  has 
already  .stirred  up  a  ruckus  in  some  parts  of 
o(^.cial  \^  ashlngton.  It  Issued  a  report  crit- 
icizing the  sale  of  soiie  World  War  II  sur- 
pluses that  are  needea  in  the  present  Korean 
flghtine,  and  It  has  openly  questioned  the 
wav  the  Munitions  Board  has  gone  about 
Etockpillng  natural  rubber  and  other  com- 
modities. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  criticism  from 
the  Johnson  committee.  Munitions  Board 
Chairman  Hubert  Howard  resigned  la-st  Mon- 
day. Mr.  Howard  had  beeii  scheduled  to 
appear  Isefore  the  Preparedness  Committee 
yesterday. 

Committee  Chairman  Johnson,  who  moved 
Into  his  Senate  seat  2  years  ago  after  serving 
11  years  In  the  House,  got  some  experience  in 
prodding  defense  programs  in  the  last  war. 
He  then  headed  a  Naval  Affairs  Sulx;ommltte« 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Activities  of  that  subcommittee  drew  praise 
from  the  late  James  Forrestal.  who  was  Sec- 
retary   cf    the    Navy    in    those    days. 

Though  the  committee  started  its  opera- 
tions without  much  fanfare,  and  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  protest  that  It  is  "not  look- 
ing for  headlines."  some  of  Its  recent  actions 
indicate  a  desire  for  more  attention. 

A  recent  seaslon,  originally  scheduled  as 
a  closed  hearing,  was  opened  to  reporters  at 
the  last  minute.  And  Senator  Johnson  per- 
Bonally  writes  letters  to  Washington  corre- 
spt^ndents  assuring  them  of  his  Interest  In 
their  stcrles. 


otmjKi  fx>«  nuuus 

Here  are  some  of  the  details  the  new  Pre- 
paredness Committee  wants  to  find  out  about 
the  subject  It  In.ends  to  "study: 

Steel. — The  investigation  will  trace  ths 
steel  industry's  growth,  probe  gray  markeU 
in  steel,  and  stirvev  the  financial  re«>urc?i 
and  dividend  records  of  steel  companies. 
TT-.e  committee's  outline  for  the  propre^d 
steel  study  ends  with  this  heading:  "Con- 
clusions: Do  we  need  more  production?  If 
so,  how  quick/  If  bo.  where?  If  so.  what 
should  be  done'" 

A  steel  company  representative  here  thinks 
the  study  will  ht  "pretty  comprehensive  ' 
Ee  adds.  "The  committee  has  already  asked 
us  for  statistics  going  back  to  1920." 

The  new  steel  checkup  will  k>e  the  third 
congressional  probe  into  steel  problems  in 
the  past  12  months.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator 0"MAH0NrT  (Democrat.  Wyoming)  held 
hearings  on  the  December  1949  steel  price 
Increases  back  in  January  of  this  year. 

Later.  In  April,  Representative  Cixle« 
(Democrat.  New  York)  studied  the  steel  in- 
dustry as  part  of  his  antimonopoly  investi- 
gation. During  the  Cniia  hearings,  SEC 
C  mmisoioner  Cock,  the  new  Preparedaees 
Committee  counsel,  gave  testimony  on  the 
financial  history  of  the  steel  industry  and 
details  about  the  affiliatioufl  of  officers  of  var- 
ious steel  companies. 

Ordnance — The  committee  wants  to  evalu- 
ate the  relationship  of  the  Ordnance  Corps 
with  other  organizations  within  the  Army 
and  the  Defense  Department.  Among  other 
things,  it  proposes  to  inquire  into  "the  rea- 
sons for  the  lailure  to  have  3.5-lnch  ba- 
zookas and  ammunition  In  the  hands  of 
combatant  troops  tliroughout  the  world: 
what  Is  the  stattis  of  development  of  an  ac- 
curate long  range  projectile  capable  of  de- 
livering a  shaped  charge?"  Locking  farther 
ahead,  the  committee  suggests  it  may  find 
"ether  areas  for  further  study,  such  as  types 
of  guided  missiles,  tanks,  and  other  Improved 
crdnauce   " 

The  committee's  staff  think*  it  already 
knows  what  may  turn  up  as  part  of  the  ord- 
nance lock-see.  It  says.  "We  will  protsably 
find  a  tendency  to  delay  production  awaiting 
perfection  of  design"  and  a  "tendency  to  re- 
ject eugv^estlons  from  niauulacturers  and 
ochers  outside  the  Ordn;'.uce  Cor^-s,  as:d  re- 
luctance to  incorporate  such  sugcestious  in 
either  their  research  or  prociuction  "  It  also 
believes  there's  a  "tendency  to  withold  pro- 
duction of  recommended  items  t>€  cause  of 
pending  development  of  new  models  " 

Manpower — The  proposal  In  this  teld  is 
to  "test  the  adequacy  of  plans,  policies,  and 
cperating  structures  and  pro:j-ams  perta.n- 
Ing  to  manpower  against  the  requiremenu 
of  the  Nation  for  (A»  the  current  Interna- 
tional situation,  and  (B)  total  mobilization." 

The  committee's  outlire  suggests  there  Is 
some  question  in  the  m2mbers'  minds  as  to 
whether  policies  are  now  "clear,  well-defined 
and  adequate."  And  whether  "the  delegation 
of  authorities  and  responsibilities  is  clear 
and  effective." 

Foreign  monopolies. — The  purpose  of  this 
study  Is  to  look  into  the  effect  of  cartels  on 
the  cost  of  the  United  States  mobUizatloa 
program.  This  will  Uace  basic  facts  about 
production  of  strategic  materials  overseas; 
whether  producers  are  organized;  price  move- 
ment; ;  and  "recommendations  made  to  fa- 
cilitate acquisition  for  stockpiiing  without 
having  to  pay  exorbitant  prices."  The  com- 
mittee suggests  as  "posaibie  approaches"  a 
look  Into  the  possibUlty  of  direct  Govern- 
ment-to-Government  dealing  on  critical  ma- 
terials; whether  buying  of  strategic  Items 
couldn't  be  tied  mcM-e  doaely  to  United  States 
foreign  aid;  and  whether  the  United  States 
couldn't  barter  with  other  countries. 

Alaskan  defenses. — This  investigation  Is 
Just  getting  started,  under  tlie  direction  of 
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Senator  Htnrr.  8en»tor»  Mobsx  iind  Salton- 
STAix  propose  to  accxxnpany  him  to  Alaska 
for  a  ftnt-hand  gllmp>se  of  problems  there. 
They'll  look  Into  military  housing,  trans- 
pxirtatlon.  communication*,  and  similar  mat- 
ters Hearings  probably  will  be  held  after 
preliminary  facts  are  developed. 

Farm  commodities —Tht  gr»^up  will  try  to 
estimate  normal  United  States  peacetime 
ooouDodlty  requirements,  as  well  as  those  for 
•  period  of  semlmoblllzatlon  or  for  a  full- 
scale  5-year  war.  It  will  inquire  Into  the 
statu*  of  ctirrent  Inventories  and  ask  what 
can  be  done  about  stocks  of  commodities  ac- 
quired under  the  price-support  program. 


Deir.ocracy  in  Washin^on 


KJrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  ttnnessij: 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UJOTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  degislattve  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20 >.  1950 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Democracy  in  Washing- 
ton." published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Wednesday.  September  13.  1950. 

This  editorial  points  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  thLs  Congress  extending 
home  rule  and  suffrage  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  only  10  or  12 
additional  signatures  to  the  discharge 
petition  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  measure  up  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Democxact  in  Washington 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  in  a  Situation  somewhat  analof;ous  to 
that  of  the  statehood  bills  for  Ala.ska  and 
Hawaii.  All  three  of  these  proposals,  which 
would  bring  a  greater  measure  of  democracy 
to  im[X>rtant  areas  under  the  American  flag, 
aeem  at  last  to  have  victory  almost  within 
their  grasp;  yet  all  three  are  in  peril  be- 
cause of  the  drive  for  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress 

The  statehood  bills,  which  have  passed  the 
House,  require  mainly  a  little  more  de- 
termination and  fortitude  on  the  pa-t  of  the 
Senate  £>emocratlc  leadership.  But  the  bill 
that  would  bring  self-government  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  which  has  passed  the  Senate, 
requires  something  more  concrete;  it  needs 
less  than  a  dozen  additional  signatures  on  a 
petition  that  would  force  It  out  of  the  House 
committee  where  It  has  been  bottled  up  for 
many  months. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  wonder  U  not  that 
BO  many  Members  of  Congress  have  endorsed 
the  discharge  petition  for  Senator  KirAUvr*  s 
proposal  to  give  self-government  to  the  Dis- 
trict, but  that  It  still  lack*  enough  signa- 
tures. For  example,  although  all  Democrats 
and  4  Republicans  of  the  New  York  State 
delegation  have  reportedly  signed  the  peti- 
tion, there  are  still  16  New  York  Repub- 
licans who  have  failed  to  sign.  They  alon* 
could  carry  the  petition  over  the  top.  and 
there  is  sllll  lime — not  much  time,  bu» 
enough — for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  at  this  late  date  they  should  hesitate 
to  bung  one  step  nearer  realisation  a  plank 
or  b<jlh  party  platlorms  of  1M8. 


United  States  Marine  Corps  Has  Earned 
and  Deseryes  a  Place  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


tir 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1950 

Mr.    McDONOUGH.     Mr     Speaker.    I 
have  written  another  letter  today  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces.    This  one  to  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall. 
I  trust   that  one  of   the  first  official 
duties  of  the  newly  appointed  Secretary 
of  Defense.  George  C.  Marshall,  will  be  to 
give  serious  and  favorable  consideration 
to   the   followins:    letter    which   I   have 
mailed  to  him  today,  immediately  follow- 
ing his  being  sworn  in  to  the  most  vitally 
impoftant  office  in  the  President's  Cab- 
inet at  the  present  time  as  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Marshall: 

Mt  Crjut  Seckctart  Marshall:  In  a  recent 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  President 
Truman  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President  In  his  reply  to 
me  used  what  he  later  described  as  "an  un- 
fortunate choice  of  words'  which  he  sincerely 
regretted  in  stating  that  "the  Marine  Corps  Is 
the  Navy's  police  force  and  as  long  as  I  am 
President  that  is  what  It  will  remain."  and 
then  added.  "They  have  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine that  Is  almost  equal  to  Stalin's." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  successful 
In  convincing  the  President  that  he  Is  wrong. 
This  Is  the  positive  and  definite  opinion  of 
the  American  public  as  Indicated  In  the  large 
volume  of  mall  I  have  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  criticizing  the  President's 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  supporting  representation  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  held  in 
the  highest  regard  and  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  whom  they  have 
succesujfuUy  defended  and  fought  for  on  the 
world's  battlehelds  since  It  was  established. 
They  believe  that  the  United  States  Marine 
Corp«,  as  a  major  Integral  part  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  are  entitled  to  recognition  and  equal 
representation  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
along  with  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Navy. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has 
earned  equal  status  and  recognition  with  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy  because 
of  their  military  know-how  which  has  been 
demonstrated  so  many  times  in  defense  of 
the  United  States  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
since  177fl.  And  that  we  need  all  the  military 
know-how  we  posMM  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

I,  therefore,  sincerely  suggest  that  you  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  urge  and  recommend  to 
President  Truman  tliat  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  be  given  representation  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  response  to  the 
Nation-wide,  considered  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates,  who  t)elleve  that 
the  appointment  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  uniacatlon  of  our  Armed  Forces, 


and  be  a  beneficial  addition  to  the  national 
security. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Gordon  L.  McDoncucm. 
ilember  of   Congress.   Fifteenth   DiS' 
trict,  California. 

There  appears  to  be  no  logical  reason 
for  denying  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  equal  representation  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces,  es- 
pecially since  the  Marine  Corps  is  the 
olde.st  military  organization  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  with  an  un- 
bUmi.shcd  record  of  courage,  faith,  and 
devotion  to  duty  in  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Secretary  Marshall 
will  act  favorably  on  my  proposal  in  the 
interests  of  unity  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  security  of  the  national  welfare  in 
view  of  the  present  threatening  and 
perilous  position  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
world  affairs. 


United  States  Informafion  and  Education 
Program — T-Eomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW   VOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  25,  1950 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming clearer  that  in  our  battle  to  win 
the  world's  peoples  to  our  side  in  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  Com- 
munist totalitarianism,  that  the  T- 
( truth)  bomb  is  as  potent  a  peace 
weapon  as  the  H-bomb  is  a  war  weapon. 
Not  to  utilize  the  T-txjmb  is  to  jeopardize 
democracy's  battle  by  default. 

Appended  hereto  is  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Edward  W.  Barrett.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  detailing  some 
phases  of  the  campaign  for  truth  in 
which  our  country  is  engaging.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

Septembxr  14.  1950. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

House   of   Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Javits:  I  was  Interested  in  the 
questions  you  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Hovise 
recently  regarding  the  appropriation  for  the 
campaign  of  truth  and  thought  you  might 
like  to  have  a  few  comments  on  them. 

Regarding  the  consolidation  of  the  State 
Department    and    KCA    Information    activi- 
ties under  one  common   direction.   I   would 
like  to  point  out  that  It  was  the  Congress 
which  established  two  separate  information 
entitles    in    ECA   countries.     On   the    other 
hand,  the  State  Department  and  ECA  have 
made,  and  are  making,  a  very  special  effort 
to  coordinate  the   information   activities   of 
the  two  organizations  so  that  they  will  repre- 
sent Joint  planning  and  will  not  overlap  at 
any   point   In  their  functions.     Last   winter 
we  sent  the  director  of  our  program  planning 
and  evaluation   staff   overseas   to   l^ok  Into 
this  coordination  and  to  make  suggestions 
on  the  development  of  closer  working  rela- 
tions between   USIE  and  ECA.     At   the  end 
of  a  3  months'  survey,  he  reported  that  the 
coordination  In  practically  all  posts  was  ex- 
tremely effective  and  that  little.  If  any.  du- 
plication existed.     He  did  find,  however,  that 
some    Improvement    In    Joint    planning    was 
possible  and  we  have  now  set  up  additional 
machinery   to   provide   for   thU.     This  same 
m«Q  la  returning  to  Europt  at  the  end  of 
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this  month  to  work  with  ECA  and  the  Slate 
Department  information  officers  to  develop 
further  coordination  and  Joint  planning  cf 
all  such  activities.  ECA  ha3  entered  into 
tlM  spirit  of  this  coordln,:tlr.n  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  we  hnve.  realizing  that  the 
United  States  Government  must  speak  with 
one  voice  In  foreign  countries  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  two  Information  programs  are 
actually  working  In  close  harmony. 

On  your  question  cf  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  working  with  Indlsencus 
pecple.  organiza,tiozis.  or  agencies  sympa- 
theuc  to  U3.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  this 
la  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  in- 
formation and  educational  exchanre  pro- 
gram. We  have  dene  our  titmcst  within  the 
capacity  of  otn'  manpower  and  funds  avail- 
able to  wcrk  with  and  swtat  Indigenous 
groups  favorable  to  cur  cause.  In  soa-.e 
countries  this  has  been  done  with  marked 
effect  and  subetanUal  result,  while  in  others 
the  task  has  been  mere  dilBcult  due  to  the 
existence  of  prejudice  and  fear.  You  may 
te  rure.  however,  that  we  are  not  neglecting 
this  highly  Important  phase  of  our  work. 

Another  question  you  raised  was  why  the 
Btate  Department,  through  its  Information 
prc^^ram.  could  net  sell  the  United  States 
as  efTeciively  as  American  companies  sell 
automobiles  or  toothpaste.  This  question 
has  been  raised  before  by  members  of  the 
•drertlslng  profession,  among  others,  and 
Is  a  little  difBcuIt  to  understand  unlets  you 
have  actu;:lly  been  engaged  In  Information 
work  abroad.  The  basic  reason,  however.  Ilea 
in  the  fact  that  the  purcl-aser  cf  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  tube  of  toothpaste  is  not  deciding 
whether  an  automobile  or  a  tube  of  tooth- 
paste Is  a  tiseful  article  but  merely  whether 
he  will  buy  this  brand  or  another  hrsnd. 
The  State  I>?partment  Information  program 
Is  attempting  to  sell  a  philosophy  of  liv- 
ing to  pe-ple  who  in  many  cases  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds  that  they  do  net 
vant  it.  To  tiii5uer.ee  them  we  must  reach 
them  through  far  more  subtle  means  than 
paid  advertising.  We  must  net  only  tell 
them  that  we  have  a  better  product  but  we 
must  prove  m  realistic  terms  the  facts  which 
support  our  case.  One  of  the  ways  In  which 
we  do  this  ts  through  the  very  indigenous 
organizations  which  you  mentioned  en  the 
floor  of  the  Hotise.  Cur  information  pro- 
gram is  most  effective  when  It  is  heard  but 
not  seen. 

I  hope  you  find  these  cocunents  helpfiil 
and  I  wJl  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further 
information  on  our  program  if  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely   yours. 

TDW ASD  W.  BAX3UTr. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


AIbai!y.  N.  Y..  acd  the  Felt  Industry 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

CF  NLw  vcrjt 
IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPREiiEXTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1950 

Mr.     B'i'RNE     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing stateaaents; 
Thf  Threat  to  .\l.ba.vt    N    Y  .  or  a  Fchthzs 

RiDVCriON   IN  THE  TaXUT  ON  PaFXZMAKZXS' 
FXLTS 

1  B<  th  the  management  and  the  CIO  and 
A  F  of  L  unions  In  the  papermakers'  felt 
Industry  a.-e  alarmed  that  the  tarifl  on  these 


felts  may  be  again  reduced  during  the  trade 
a::reemer.t3  neeotlations  which  begin  this 
month  at  Torquay.  Engliind.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  com- 
munity cf  Albany.  N  Y.  since  the  pcper- 
makers"  felt  Industry  Is  the  largert  single 
source  of  emplovment  In  Albany. 

2  The  duty  en  papermakers'  felts  prcx-ided 
by  paragraph  1109  ib)  of  the  Tari"  Act  of 
1330.  has  already  been  twice  reduced — once 
by  50  percent  In  1935,  and  again  ty  20  per- 
cent to  33  "-s  percent  In  1947.  Thece  reduc- 
tions were  greater  than  those  imposed  on 
any  other  part  of  the  woolen  industry. 

3.  As  a  reetilt  of  the  tariff  cuts  already 
made  as  well  as  of  monetary  devaluation, 
foreign-made  fells  can  now  te  sold  m  the 
United  States  at  a  price  less  than  the  United 
States  cost  of  production  for  domestic  felta. 
The  demand  for  felu  will  not  be  increased 
by  any  reduction  In  price  since  such  demand 
depends  on  the  number  of  papcrmaking  ma- 
cliines  in  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
every  foreign  felt  imported  into  the  United 
States  can  only  mean  one  less  felt  sold  by 
the  American  Indtistry. 

4.  Taken  together,  these  facU  show  that 
any  further  cut  in  the  felt  tariff  wUl  see  the 
American  Industry  gradually  dry  up  and  dis- 
a-jpetr.  The  canital  equipment  and  highly 
skilled  labor  force  in  the  felt  Industry  can- 
not be  readily  adapted  to  other  tyi^es  cf  pro- 
duction. The  destruction  of  the  ir.lustry 
would  be  a  vital  blow  to  the  whole  Albany 
area,  a  uselcEs  waste  of  ca^iital  and  a  tre- 
mendous disruption  in  the  lives  or  a  group 
of  loval  and  eflkrient  American  workers,  many 
cf  whom  have  kncwa  no  ether  type  of  work. 

5  The  papermaliers"  felt  Indtistry  Is  a 
small  business  coiislstlng  of  11  small  com- 
peting companies.  The  indiistry  h?-s  pro- 
vided a  livellhccd  for  American  labor  fcr 
over  100  years.  To  tturn  over  the  American 
market  for  felts  to  foreign  production  couid 
not  significantly  improve  the  dollar  earn- 
ings of  Burope:  it  would  wreck  this  estab- 
lished American  industry  and  do  tremendous 
harm  to  the  entire  Albtuiy  community. 


ALE.A.NT     AND    THT    PELI     IXDtrSTST 

1.  The  Albany  Felt  Co.  and  P.  C.  H'.:yck  & 
Sons  are  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  un- 
portant  industries  in  Albanj,  both  having 
been  established  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Tcgeth«r  they  provide  employment 
for  over  2.000  men  and  women  in  the  Al- 
bany area. 

2.  These  companies  produce  wcven  woolen 
felts  which  are  used  lor  machine  clothing  in 
many  industrial  operations,  but  principally 
In  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  making 
of  these  felts  Is  a  carefuHy  developed  art  re- 
quiring highly  RkiUed  labor  The  cost  of 
this  labor  is  a  high  percentage  in  the  cost 
of  each  felt.  For  this  reason  the  Ameri- 
can industry  cannot  compete  m  an  unpro- 
tected market  against  low-paid  foreign 
workers. 

S.  The  American  Industry  was  driven  from 
the  wcrld  market  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
the  competition  of  cheap  labor  in  Sweden, 
Finland.  Germany  Britain.  Prance,  Argen- 
tina Brazil,  and  Japan.  During  the  war  and 
immediate  postwar  period,  while  the  Euro- 
pean industry  was  occupied  or  discrginiTed, 
American  feite  were  again  seen  In  the  world 
luarkei.  but  with  the  revival  cf  the  foreign 
ir-dustry,  American  felt  exports  are  again 
disappearing.  The  American  industry  has 
been  able  to  survive  In  the  domestic  market 
only  by  virtue  of  the  United  States  tariff. 
This  tariff  is  tieing  rapidly  eaten  away  by 
the  trade  agreements  program  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  woven  wooien  felt 
industry  in  Albany  is  In  grave  JecF)aruy, 

4.  Until  1935  felts  were  dutiable  under  an 
ad  valorem  tariff  ranging  from  50  percent 
to  60  percent  and  under  a  specific  duty  ot 


50  cents  per  pound  to  compensate  tor  the 
duty  en  w.^>cl.  H;wever.  a  t.-;-.de  a-:re-m*nt 
with  Sweden  In  193  5  cut  tr.e  ad  v_:crein 
duty  in  half  so  that  the  range.  Instc-d  of 
te.ug  50  percent  to  60  percent,  was  2  per- 
cent to  30  percsat.  This  was  a  gre^tr  ct:t 
than  that  Imposed  upon  any  o.her  part  of 
the    wcclen    iucuslry- 

5.  FoUowing  tiiii  reduction  Imp^rU  of  felt 
into  the  United  States,  which  had  avc:..g:id 
c:::y  about  6.0C0  pwunds  per  ye»r,  rj?  633 
percent  to  C3.000  pcu^c*  by  IflSa.  F-reiga 
manufacturers  were  fci-.nr.lr.g  to  Invade  the 
Amencan  market  In  frrce  «-h-3n  the  war  in- 
terrupted foreign  trade. 

6  Following  the  war  f.->relen  felt  mlMs 
were  taxed  to  C-Dacity  to  svpp''-  the  acctj- 
mulated  European  den.and.  Ourir?  thlb 
perlc  1  i^f  5ac;rtj.ge  a  trade  a^T.e— .e.i  w  th 
Great  Britain  in  :C47  Junh3r  c  .:  ti-,.'  Airi^rt- 
can   tarifl   ty    another   20    r-erc   r,-  r  J  "^ 

percent.  As  a  result  the  a;;  va'.orem  dJ'.y  Is 
new  cnly  20  percent,  and  tha  compersat^ry 
duty  has  been  reduced  to  874  cents  per 
pound. 

7.  Monetary  deva'uat.cn  has  ome  on  top 
cf  th'.s  second  cut  It  has  cp?rat«d  to  reduce 
E"ti.-h  and  other  fnre'gri  prices  by  an 
smoant  In  the  neighljorhccd  of  15  percent 
to  20  percent 

8.  The  result  Is  that  the  coet  of  prodcclng 
felts  In  the  United  States  to  far  greater  than 
the  coct  cf  producing  felts  in  Europe.  Sa- 
called  commcn  wet  fcltE,  which  constitute 
tha  single  largest  felt  Item,  ctn  be  landed  in 
this  coTintry  at  a  price,  after  payment  cf  duty 
end  all  other  cost.s.  of  82  ^S.  a^ialan  the  —Ice 
fcr  comparable  United  Sta-.es  felts  of  t3.5'3, 
after  giving  effect  to  a  recent  cut  in  Ameri- 
can prices.  A  similar  price  differential  exists 
for  ether  tvpes  of  felt.  The  principal  felt 
mill  of  Sueien  has  announced  that  ty  1351  It 
wtll  double  its  felt-maklne  capacif/.  v.:.  ch. 
ca  the  basis  of  its  own  figures,  will  g.ve  ihia 
single  mill  a  stirplus  capacity  for  espcrt  ecual 
to  25  percent  of  the  whole  .American  produc- 
tion. 

9.  The  production  of  felts  at  Alljany  is  high 
c^st  production,  in  spite  of  ine  'r^ih.'r:  c&- 
clert  manufacturing  methc-is  ^hiClt  the  Al- 
bany companies  have  develc:5ed.  Any  !ur- 
t-ier  tariff  reduction  wculd  raiss  a  ser.i^iis 
question  whether  there  companies  wculd 
Btirvtve  at  all,  or  cctild  survive  only  by  re- 
movlritr  their  production  activities  to  a  cheap- 
er Hbcr  mark<?t  such  as  Canada  or  one  of  the 
Scuthem  States 

10  Such  a  f'jrth«»r  tariff  reduction  Is  now 
threatened.  The  Stat»  r>::iartmpnt  is  p'an- 
nlnsc  a  third  round  of  tariff  ne^'Otlatinns  with 
more  than  50  countries  at  Torcuav  Eng- 
land, which  will  begin  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  Papermakers'  felts  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  list  of  commodities  for  tariff 
negotiation. 

11.  Ur.tler  the  existing  authority  in  the 
trade-agreements  lerlslstlcr..  the  tariffs, 
vhlch  are  new  20  percent  ad  »^!'-re-n  and 
37',;  cents  per  pctmd,  mty  be  reduced  to  15 
percent  ad  valorem  and  25  cents  per  ;-ouad. 
This  reduction  may  well  represent  the  critical 
margin  upon  which  the  life  cf  the  American 
industry  depends.  Because  cf  dlstiirtcd  con- 
ditions abroad,  the  effect  of  prertous  tariff 
cuts  has  net  yet  been  tested.  Up  to  this  point 
there  have  been  few  imp-^rta  of  fcreisi:.  felts 
because  there  has  net  existed  a  f^rei^n  felt 
surplus  producticn.  Cit  new  fc^reitU  pro- 
ducers have  goods  to  sell  and  are  pressing  at 
the  door  to  the  American  maritet.  There  is 
every  sign  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  ol  a 
major  expert  drive  to  capture  thit  m-axket. 
The  present  low  tariff,  the  c  rency  devalu- 
ation and  the  expansion  of  foreign  produc- 
tion which  is  now  under  way.  may  without 
any  fiirther  tariff  reduction,  bring  disaster 
to  the  American  Indtistry.  Such  a  further 
reduction  would  bring  disaster  even  closer. 
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Air  Power  Alone  Hit  by  Vwdenbert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  23.  I9i0 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  foUowing  article  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Wednesday.  September  20.  1950. 
concerning  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
Air  Force  Chief  of  StafT.  which  every- 
one should  read.  He  is  j?reat  because  he 
is  fair  The  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  follows; 
An  Powiai  ALomc  Hit  bt  VAiroarnBO — Oiw- 

r«AL  Sats  It  NrvxK  Wnx  Wiw  *  Wa«— Hi 

Emphasizes  Ndcd  ro«  Tkamwobk 

Washiuctojj.  September  19.— Air  Force 
Irlends  who  see  air  power  as  the  answer  to 
all  the  Nation's  military  ne«cls  are  a  soiirce 
Of  worry  to  the  Nation's  lop  air  commander. 

In  an  Interview  today  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Van- 
denberg.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  pointed 
with  pride  to  a  Job  well  done  in  the  skies  over 
Korea,  and  then  pricked  a  series  of  gas  bal- 
loons raised  by  all-out  atr-power  enthtuiasts. 

"Air  power."  he  said,  "can  never  win  a  war 
by  iti^elf  Air  power  cannot  now  and  never 
will  be  able  to  guarantee  that  enemy  planes 
may  not  deliver  some  atomic  bombs  to  Amer- 
ican ntles  " 

Finally,  despite  the  ciurent  Korean  success 
General  Vandenberg  said  United  States  land. 
■e*.  and  air  forces  could  not  be  expected  to 
play  Are  brigade  everywhere  and.  by  them- 
selves. g\iarante«.  the  safety  of  every  land 
on  the  globe 

As  he  answered  critics  who  have  found 
fault  with  the  country's  military  perform- 
ance m  Korea,  the  51 -year-old  general 
ticked  off  the  fundamentals  of  an  air-war 
lesson  that,  he  said.  "I  wish  both  our  friends 
and  our  hcjstlle  critics  would  understand  * 

First,  there  Is  the  theory  that  victory  will 
automatically  flow  to  the  nation  with  the 
biggest  air  fcrce. 

UK  ZMPHAStZZS  TXAMWORK 

•'It  U  not."  he  emphasized,  "the  Air  Force's 
Job  to  win  wars  alone,  and  no  one  In  au- 
thority in  the  Air  Force  has  ever  said  It  was 
or  could  be  By  'authority'  I  mean  the  Sec- 
retary and  Chief  of  Staff,  the  only  two  Indi- 
viduals who  can  speak  for  the  Air  Force  on 
such  a  matter  ' 

The  Air  Force,  he  said.  "U  one  part  of  an 
alr-land-sea  team  on  which  no  o;se  unit  is 
more  Important  than  the  other  two. 

"It  Is  not.  "  he  emphasized,  "a  matter  of 
dividing  available  men  and  money  In  equal 
portions  between  the  services  Each  needs 
iu  own  tools  to  do  lU  Job  and  the  respective 
Six*  or  cost  of  each  of  the  three  branches 
is  unrelated  to  Its  Imrjortance  " 

General  Vandenber-i  has  hU  own  three-step 
timetable  of  Air  Ff>rce  defecxse  obligations. 

"Since  we  will  never  start  a  war."  he  said, 
•'eur  first  problem  u  to  have  a  defense  of 
interceptor  planes  ready  to  go  In  the  air  at 
once.  If  enemy  planes  start  an  atomic  attack 
•arly  on  any  given  morning.  We  know  that. 
jUBt  as  Germany  at  the  peak  of  Its  air  power 
was  uaable  to  force  the  turnback  short  of 
the  target  of  a  single  one  of  our  bomber 
■trlkos.  we  cannot  espect  to  prevent  all  enemy 
planM  from  getting  through.  But  we  will 
stop  some  " 

Next,  he  said.  Is  the  Air  Force  obllgatloti 
to  hit  back  at  an  enemy. 

"Perhaps  late  on  the  day  of  the  assumed 
morning  attack,  or  maybe  the  next  day.  wo 
must  hit  long  range  at  the  force  attacking 
us  That  strike-back  power,  combined  with 
lociti  defense  at  home,  constitutes  sir  se- 
curity' and  Is  designed  to  make  any  potential 


enemy  hesitate  over  the  cosU  of  an  attack 
upon  us" 

THl    NEED    rot    TACnCAI.    AUl    POWXS 

Third,  the  general  said,  comes  the  matter 
of  tactical  air  power— the  branch  In  which 
some  critics  say  the  United  States  Is  lacking. 

"Tactical  air  power  la  for  the  support  of 
troops,"  he  continued.  "Up  until  now  we 
have  not  had  a  large  Army  to  support  and. 
for  that  reason,  have  concentrated  on  the 
first  two  essentials.  In  the  near  future  that 
situation  may  be  changed." 

The  general  said  fUtly  that  national  air 
defenses  were  still  below  the  safety  level  he 
sought. 

"At  present,"  he  said,  "we  scarcely  have 
48  air  groups,  let  alone  the  69  that  Is  talked 
about.  We  have  Just  got  the  money  to  start 
building  a  radar  net  around  the  country. 
That  net  Is  an  essential  for  air  defense  but 
it  will  not.  it  should  be  remembered,  be  any 
sort  of  mosquito  bar  that  will  make  it  Im- 
possible for  any  enemy  plane  at  all  to  reach 
an  American  target" 

Turning  to  Korea.  General  Vandenberg  first 
warned  that  a  success  there  must  not  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  do  "Are  brigade"  duty  every- 
where on  earth. 


These  48  States  Arc  Truly  United— Back 
of  Our  Men  in  the  Field  Is  the  Entire 
Nation,  In  the  Shops  and  Factories, 
on  the  Farm,  in  Office  Skyscrapers,  and 
in  Every  Home  Men  and  Women  Are 
Contributing  Their  Bit  To  Keep  the  Fires 
of   Freedom   Burning. — John   Steelman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrTRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  in  brief  the  fifth  Battle  Report — 
Washington,  made  by  our  Kood  friend, 
the  Assistant  to  the  President,  John 
Steelman,  in  collat>oration  with  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co 

In  this  teledocumentary  Mr  Steelman 
took  the  American  people  on  a  sort  of  a 
visit  with  Vice  Adm  Rcss  T  Mclntyre; 
the  Honorable  Adrian  Pi.sher.  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  BriK. 
Gen  Wallace  Graham,  personal  physi- 
cian to  the  President. 

He  then  took  us  on  a  vH^it  with  Rear 
Adm.  Norton  D.  Willcutts.  commanding 
oCBcer  of  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  at  Bethesda,  Md  .  where  the 
wounded  are  daily  coming  in  from  Korea 
by  the  dozen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  they  are  mostly 
Army  men.  now  under  the  program  of 
unification  that  has  iK-en  perfected  they 
are  being  treated  by  the  United  States 
Navy.  This  is  indeed  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  In  which  the  uni- 
fication problem  which  long  beset  us  in 
ConBresa  has  now  been  achieved  and  is 
working  insofar  as  hospitalization  is 
concerned 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  point  out  too 
litrongly  the  wonderful  work  that  Dr. 
John  Steelman  is  performing  in  render- 
ing lhi«  service  to  the  American  people. 


These  reports,  telecast  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadca-sting  Co 's  tremendous 
television  system,  bring  the  White  House 
and  top-flight  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment right  into  the  living  rooms  and  the 
homes  of  our  people. 

This  particular  Sunday  broadcast  was 
made  most  interesting  and  highly  infor- 
mative m  many  aspects,  particularly  so 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  talk 
made  by  the  Air  Force  Flight  Sureeon 
Brig,  Gen.  Wallace  Graham,  which  dealt 
with  new  drugs,  surgical  and  medical 
procedures,  and  techniques  which  our 
armed  Services  have  been  employing 
since  World  War  U. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  veritable  arsenal  of  infor- 
mation not  otherwise  obtainable  made 
available  by  this  program.  Battle  Re- 
port— Washington. 

In  order  that  it  can  receive  the  great- 
est possible  dissemination  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  place  the  same  in  the  Record: 
Battlz  Report— Washington 
Mr.  Robert  McCormick.  On  the  second 
Sunday  In  September,  the  sixty-eighth  day  of 
bombs  in  Korea.  NBC  television  once  again 
turns  its  cameras  upon  both  war  front  and 
home  front  for  your  fifth  Battle  Report. 
Washington. 

Washington,  where  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, thla  week,  moved  another  step  forward 
to  assure — thousands  of  miles  away  In  em- 
battled Korea— the  victory  men  of  United 
Nations  are  struggling  to  achieve. 

This  is  Robert  McCormick.  greeting  you 
from  the  Nations  Capital.  Here  with  us 
today,  waiting  to  report  to  you  against  the 
background  of  the  conflict  In  which  we  are 
engaged,  are  men  who  represent  the  execu- 
tive, the  military,  and  the  diplomatic  arms 
of  our  Government.  Our  cameraa  turn  first 
upon  the  A-saUtant  to  the  President.  Dr  John 
R   Steelman. 

Dr.  Steelman  Good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  upon  the 
United  Statea  today.  To  many  millions,  we 
are  the  champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty— 
the  enemies  of  every  system  which  makes 
men  slaves.  Men  everywhere  are  watching 
every  action  we  take — and  listening  to  every 
word  we  speak. 

The  heroic  work  of  our  men  fighting  In 
Korea  under  the  United  Nations  fiag  U  re- 
ported almost  hotirly  all  over  the  world. 
With  each  success,  freemen  everywhere  re- 
joice. With  each  reverse,  they  do  not  be- 
come disconsolate  or  fear  for  their  own  free- 
dom. They  know  we  cannot  and  will  not 
fall. 

For  back  of  our  men  in  the  field  Is  the 
entire  Nation.  Every  one  of  us  Is  In  thla 
struggle.  In  the  shop*  and  factories,  on 
the  farms.  In  office  skyscrapers,  and  In  every 
home,  men  and  women  are  contributing  their 
bit  to  keep  the  fires  of  freedom  burning. 
These  48  States  are  truly  united. 

This  afternoon  we  will  visit  with  several 
Government  officials  and  hear  how  they  are 
carrying  their  share  of  the  loftd.  We  will 
take  a  short  trip  to  the  BethMda  Naval  Hos- 
piul  where  we  will  hear  from  soldiers  who 
were  wounded  In  Korea  and  are  now  fighting 
their  way  back  to  health.  We  will  hear  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  fuarantec  them  the 
b<?st  medical  care  In  the  world.  Several  per- 
tinent parts  of  the  adtfroai  the  President 
made  last  evening  will  t>c  repeated  for  tu. 

Next  week  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  New 
York  which  U  of  tremendoui  imptirtance  to 
every  cltlaen  of  the  free  world  There  the 
council  of  foreign  ministers  will  gather  to 
dlACius  and  make  plana  to  avoid  war  and 
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to  prtKTTt  fraxtan.  Ur  Philip  Jessnp— our 
■  mtio— dnr  at  laife— wi:i  teU  ycu  abcrut  that 
meeting,  and  of  otor  hcpea  fcr  the  future. 

Truly,  this  is  a  stmgsie  cf  aU  freemen 
everywhere.  Each  of  us  haa  his  work  to  do, 
and  the  better  he  does  it,  the  looner  the  day 
win  come  when  we  will  know  a  genuine  peace. 
Mr.  McCormick.  Our  studio  cameramen 
now  pick  out  a  man  to  report  to  you  on  an 
aspect  of  the  war  that  concerns  all  cur 
troops.  He  U  the  Presidents  personal  phy- 
sician— Air  yQrce  Plight  Surgeon  Brig.  Oen. 
Wallace  Graham. 

General  Graham.  Tou  have  probsbfy  heard 
numy  accounts  of  the  new  drugs  and  the 
new   surgical    and   medical    procedures    and 
techniques  which  we  h.^ve  beexi  employing 
fin/-o   World  War   EL     This   haa  been   stig- 
mented.  of  course,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
antibiotics  kuch  as  penicillin,  rtreptomycln, 
etc..  and  the  residency  program  which  the 
general  hospitals  of  all  serrlces  have  been 
ccmtlned  In  putting  forward.     Since  World 
War  n.  however,  we  have  made  eowimensu- 
rate  advancement  much  more  rapiOy  than 
from  World  War  1  to  World  War  H.  which 
was  Uk«  from  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the 
Jet    airplane,    but    we    are    making    steady 
advancement   all   along   the  line.     Tonight, 
however.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
an  advancement  in  military  medicine  which 
Is   a   bit   different    but   fully   as    important. 
It  "*——-««  sanntlally  from   a  nonmedical 
tewtopmsnt   wtien    our    President    Truman 
and  the  Nations  leaders  decided  that  our 
Anasd  Forces  could  achieve  greater  defense 
strength  by  Integrating  their  power  and  by 
Integrating    their    plans     and    cooperating 
mocs  closely  in  their  operations.    When  the 
WatlCT''  Defense  Act  of  1947  and  Its  smend- 
mntts  were  made  a  law  the  military  medical 
services  were  confronted  with  many  of  the 
same   prob:en[ia   as  the   fighting   forces   they 
8t.pport.    Now.  when  the  combat  units  grow 
eioser  in  mutual  strategic  and  tactical  strp- 
port.  they  know  that  the  medical  services 
■MBt  be  doaely  Integrated   Into   cme   solid 
4i[ttting  force.    The  rvsnlts  of  these  changes 
have  broTjght  Into  sharp  focus  the  aewMtty 
of  our   Integrstkm  since  our   ■SHaftt  upon 
South   Korea.     Well,   the   .^rmy    Kavy.   Ma- 
rines, and  Air  Foroe  have  carried  out  com- 
bined operations  against  the  enemy.     Their 
medical  serrlces  tmw  worked  closely  together 
•o  that    a   Baa  now  wounded   can   be   re- 
turned to  the  aooe  of  the  interior  cr  to  the 
flrtt  stage  for  his  treatment  within  a  matter 
of  Minutes  and  his  hfe  depends  upon  this. 
New,  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege 
of  caring  for  the  men  who  are  wounded  In 
K  rea  a.~  I  am  at  Walter  Beed  General  Hoe- 
pltal  every  day.  where  we  can  get  flrst-hund 
lon  from  these  m>n.  as  a  sptendid 
of  American  team  play  and  action. 
It  U  a  itimulating  dcvelopmeat  tm  aUltary 
which   U  only   surpeeeed  by  the 
and   courage   of    the   wounded   man 
himself. 

^-.  McCoaiaac  As  war  coattBNMi  In  Ko- 
rea, last  week  Defeaee  cCetals  r^portedap- 
prcximately  2.0CO  took  eaenaltlea.  IrtHlaf 
the  total  announced  since  wmr*i  begteBlMg 
to  dose  to  0  000  Of  these,  orer  5.008  ere 
wounded,  removed  from  the  tsttlefleW  and. 
ff  MrtooilT  in]qr«d.  hMtensd  hoaae  ^o*"  "*^ 
■MBt  by  the  uptt&f  elr-owcoBtKni  lysma 
w  <escrtb*d  to  ymi  »  weeks  ago.    Today,  by 

of  a  "peclial  remote  telerlslon  ple*up, 

have  arranged  to  take  you  some  10  miles 
away  from  Waahtngtcn  to  Bethesda.  Md^ 
wiMre  rtsee  ttoe  tower  ot  the  Natlanal  MsTal 
MMtaal  Center.  OrtglnAUy  intended  stzletly 
fiBr  tiM  ttttff,  tt  aerfsa  today  as  an  eaceUest 
examp'.e  of  what  tintlmtlfw  hm  dof  for 
lis  doors  are  now  swlmclBC  opoB  to  raeciTe 
Army  wounded.  Off  we  go.  then,  to  BetheadA. 
Md  .  to  the  eighteenth  floor  of  a  Kary  hca- 
piiAl  to  hear  about  Army  injured  from  NBC  s 
flMilMk— David  Brlnkley. 

M^  BanncLKT.  Ws  arc  on  the  eighteenth 
floor  of  the  Nav«I  Medical  Boapttal  m  Be- 


thesda, Md  ,  Just  outside  of  WashJr.gtcn, 
D  C— the  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
The  wounded  fr-.m  Ktrea  are  coming  In  here 
by  the  dozens  Thcuzh  they  are  Army  men 
mostly,  t^.e7  are  betng  treated  ty  the  Navy. 
Today  In  the  r.ext  few  minutes  we  are  g'-'.ng 
to  talk  to  a  few  cf  them,  and  the  nusn  who 
l3  responsible  for  the  care  they  arp  setting. 
r.-st  of  ea.  Pfc  Otlbert  Weather'.y 
iir  Weather!y.  where  are  you  from?  Where 
Is  v"'^  home'' 

Ar.s-3r:-r    My  home  Ls  in  Salisbury.  Md 
Question.    Th2fs  pretty  near  by  here,  Isn't 

If 

Answer.     Tes:   It  Is. 

Question.  Tell  me  whst  haFp«'n€d  to  your 
a.-r.-.     Where  ^ere  y:u  when  you  we.-e  hit? 

Answer  I  was  on  the  Naktong  froc:  and  I 
go'  shrapnel  in  my  lef"  arm 

Question  Ew  do  you  feel  now?  Is  it  In 
prf.'v  ?ood  shape' 

Answer  It  U  In  pretty  fX«S  shape  and  I 
feel  fii.". 

Question  You  are  In  the  Anr.y.  The  Navy. 
thouEh.  ia  t  iking  care  cf  you? 

Answer,  Yes;  r.  Is. 

Quest;  n.  Are  yu  locking  for  a  3-day  pass 
prettv  scoi.? 

A:.3wer   A  3-day  pess  ar.d  more  If  I  can  get 

It. 

Mr  BaixKixT,  The  adm  Jid  u  here  with  us. 
Mayt)e   we  can  talk  to  him  about  It  In  a 

minute. 

Over  here  is  another  Army  man.  TeU 
us  your  name,  wiil  you? 

Anawer    My  name  is  Percy  Hubert  Davis. 

Question    And  ycu  are  m  the  Army  too? 

Answer   Yes,  sir, 

Quesuon.    Well,    what    happened    to   your 


Answer  I  got  h;;  m  small  arm  fire. 
Question.  Where'    In  Korpa? 
Answer.  Yes.  siz. 

Question.  And  bow  did  they  get  you  back 
here? 

Answer.  By  ship,  all  the  way 
Question.  Bow's  the  food  here  in  the  hoe- 
pital?     Are  they  feeding  you  pretty  well? 

Tes.  sir;  they  re  leeding  me  tne. 
Bid  ycu  volunteer  1.^  trie  Army 
or  did  they  draTt  you? 
Ax^swer.  Voiur^teered. 
Question.    Would  you  volunte«3'  now? 
Answer.  Bard  to  aay. 

Quastton.  The  Havy  is  taking  pretty  good 
care  of  yow? 
Answer.  Yes  iir. 

Mr.  BaocKLXT.  Well,  here  with  you  la  the 
man  responsihis  for  it.  Director  of  the  Na^ 
tt^T>a.i  Naval  liedlcal  Center,  who  we  are  go 
lag  to  Introduce  right  new.  He  is  Bead  Adm. 
Murton  D.  Wlilcutts.  Commanding  CfBcer  of 
the  Nationai  Medical  Center.  Admiral  WIB- 
cutts. 

Admiral  Wnxcima.  Mr.  Brlnkley.  the 
Naval  Medical  Center  Is  htmahle  and  feels 
keenly  the  privile^  of  extending  our  medical 
facilities  to  cur  brothers  In  arms,  tick  and 
wounded,  from  the  distant  hattleflelds. 

Mr.  BJumtixT.  About   how  many  do   ytru 
have.  Admiral? 

Admiral  WxLwrtrrrs.  At  the  minute  we  huve 
over  30  Army  nken  from  Korea  and  more  com- 
ing in. 

Mr.  BaiKKurr.  Teil  tne.  what  are  these  jug? 
and  bctttaa  bete'' 

Admiral  WBO-CTrrrs  We  have  In  uieoe  S>ct- 
Ue«  a  new  deTSkipmen!:  that  I  am  very  picAatd 
to   iwport   on.    Tou    understand    Uie    blood 


Admiral  WnxcrrrTB.  The  Mttle  bories  are 
some  specimens  cf  skin  and  blood  vessels  «nd 
bcnes 

Mr  3arNictxT.  How  do  yea  nse  these  pleres 
cf  bone'' 

.A.c!m!T3l  WnLictrrrs.  Well,  If  you  know  war 
wotir.ds.  they  are  often  tJestTCCt'Te  cf  tissue. 
•VAe  tlssTie    ani  that  rv-Tres  ma)cr  rrcon- 


Kr.  BaurXL^v.  The  i)l.:30d  bank;  yes 
Admiral  Wuoxctts.  We   axe   developing   a 
humiii    Uisue    pre^fcrvauon.    Uie    bone 
t>Ank    ihe  siin  bank,  and  th.e   blo<xl   vessel 


Mr   BarNKLTT    N':w  what  s  in  here' 
Admiril  Wru-ctTTTs-  That  U  the  c :  r.tainer 

In  which  we  preserve  It  to  ship  tt   overseas. 

If  necessary,  or  to  another  hcepltal,  or  to  any 

boy  at  the  front. 

Mr.  ■B^zTTK.zzr.  And  these  little  bor.les? 


tmctlrr  stir; 


So  »h»': 


hav*  a  gap. 


w  irr.rr.e'ilately  hi^ve  ava11aW<*  a  pier*  of 
t'--»  '■yiiTt  or  b'ooc!  vessel  to  uj».  pre*err<i<l 
•rmethmc  v?ry  much  U^e  blood  plasma,  im- 
Tnedl;*e!T  arallab'e  to  replace  these  ^pt 

Mr  B-rvKtrr  You  replace  n  piece  of  live 
b<jr.e  w1*h  another  pier*  of  l!ve  bone  that  ham 
b*^n  frojer  Well.  I  thank  yn  very  much, 
Admlr.^1  Now  we  wart  to  talk  to  another 
twr  or  thre*  of  your  patients  over  here. 

W>.at's  yo-jT  name' 

Answer    Pfc.  Donald  L    Woudle,  Institute, 

Questl3n    What  fca^Tpened  to  your  le«? 

.Answer    I  was  she   by  small -arm   fire. 

Questl  r    Where  did  this  hat  pen' 

Answer.  Korea. 

Qu?.'tion    .Are  vru  an  air  eracuee? 

Ar.^wer    T.  ;'.  ?  r^ht, 

Qaestloc    Ho*  long  did  it  take? 

A"<wer    Aoorox.mately   2    days.   2--    days. 

Question  How's  the  Ka^7  taking  care  of 
ycu^ 

-Answer    Pine. 

Question.  Ycu  don't  have  to  say  that  fust 
be^-ause  the  admiral  is  here.    It's  pretty  good? 

Answer    Yes 

Mr  BarsTEsxJT.  Well,  here  s  one  cf  your 
tudc.es  here  tiiat  we  want  to  talk  to.  He's 
a  master  sergeant. 

Quest,  .n    Wliat  s  y  ;i:r  name? 

.* ;  ^  ^  _r     M-    :.^:i.e    .i   Jicis   P  :ine. 

Q^jesiica.  Where  are  you  Irotr'' 

Answer    I  am  from  Eist  Bank.  W  Va. 

Q'_e.-r.-  And  you  a.-e  from  Korea,  hit  In 
K-r    i        Vio.it    :-appe:ied   to  you ^ 

\  .  -  .\  ■  .  ■  -i  ..i  i_r;r.g  and  I  happened 
to  get  .n  the  w  ty. 

Quesuon  CA.ignt  you  In  the  foot.  I  no- 
tice tiic-e  6  a  marx.  in  the  cast? 

Answer  That  s  where  a  piece  o'  shrapnel 
went  through  my  ank^e 

Questicu.  I  see  V.'e.l  "x?  hope  all  erf  you 
have  a  very  quick  recovery.  Do  you  war;t 
tc  g:  bark  to  K^ren''     Or  should  I  aak  you? 

An-wer  W«.l.  my  outfit  ;a  still  over  tiiere. 
If  Lhey  are  g-ing  to  stay  I  guess  I  U  have  to 
go  oack. 

Mr  Ear^finxT  Thank  yen  very  much  On 
the  19  Cxsrs  in  this  tosrltal  there  are  a 
great  many  wounded  from  Korea.  Ob- 
v.  r^&Lv  there  is  a  erest  deal  of  need  for 
medioal  cire  President  Truman  just  yes- 
xerxUv  sii?ned  a  bill  autJ^TTlylng  th-  Deienae 
I>rD&n.ment  to  draft  pt~sicir;ns  -na  den- 
tists. New  we  are  ?c:n«  •  -  hear  from  a 
naval  m-dical  orHcer  whc  vou  all  kr-.ow  of 
N.:x  let  us  hear  from  Vice  Adm.  Boss  T 
Mclntvre. 

Aimira;  Mrl-'cmtr  During  the  past  week 
Presioent  TrumAr.  t<'X5k  p-jefive  action  In 
sionio?  the  bul  that  est^fcliahed  the  draft 
:-..-:-  and  sc..c:.:.s-.  -  Therp  l.«  no  dis- 
grace 1:.  tht?  r~r  It  is  aa»rlu.eiy  recessary 
th.^t  we  h-.  ?  ir  i.-.e  .Armed  Forces  a  s-uS-Cient 
number  cr  doct  rs  whc  can  take  \^o  the  slack 
that  h.is  bee:i  so  cbvicus  in  these  past  few 

As  we  all  knf"^  a  fr»nt  rurrber  '7f  cur 
▼rune  doc?-:^  d'i-tnc  1945.  194^  and  i:-47 
h*.  t  *he  a'lv'.n'a'i  ":  iree  tr.e^ioal  training 
Ir  '.:•-"  vsr*."".*  h'-^t;:*!?  cf  the  .Artrhed  Porc*8, 
\: ,  ,  •..   -:   voung  (tyr.rn  had  ^r»at  a*>- 

port'!.oi-.y  fTT  a<l-anced  study  f  :t  n;t  only 
di'l  they  have  the  staffs  of  hcspltals  them- 
5^1^^,  ►;_.-  the  -oT-iultants  w.n-^  were  the 
finest  In  th*  Nation  These  men  will  now 
have  th-  opportunity  to  gc  '-n  following  this 
■wrlL  that  they  have  done  m  these  tnatltu- 
t;  ;n5  and  ^o  on  to  take  tbetr  places  In  the 
field  In  the  Tarlous  combat  organixatlor.a, 
and  they  will  also  help  f.Il  up  the  vacancies 
that  now  esist.    The  eoctors  are  dotn£  the  job 
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to  do.  tb*  quick 
that  tbese  vma 


that  they  haT«  b««B 
bAndimc  of  ttie 

Mr.  McCouocK.  At  ten-thirty  Ust  zugbt. 
Iha  hesdliuea  featured  the  North  Koreans' 
new  strike  at  Taegu  *  *  *  and  focuaed 
attention  on  the  two  Tltal  highway  Juncttona 
of  Toungchon  and  Eyon«Ju.  AgiUnat  this 
back'lTop  •  •  •  and  for  the  second  time 
witlUn  eight  days  •  •  •  President  Tru- 
BKB  ipoka  to  the  Nation.  He  told  us  w^at 
«•  may  Mcpcct  in  the  way  of  economic 
mobilization  to  match  our  expanded  defense 
program  Because  the  Preoidenfs  raaaarka — 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else — glre  a 
hint  of  "the  shape  of  things  to  come."  Battle 
Report  has  prejjared  for  you  a  special  digest 
o(  UM  hlfbUgbta  of  that  speech — as  our 
•aaoHMHi  put  It  *  *  *  "Ladles  and 
gentlamcn.  the  President  of  the  United 
States     •     •     •  ■■ 

President  TsriiAM.  1  wan*  to  talk  with  you 
about  what  we  must  do  here  at  home  to 
Mipport  our  fighting  men  and  to  build  up 
the  strenifth  which  the  free  world  needs  to 
deter  CXsnimunist  aggression. 

Our  goals  are  plain 

We  must  produce  the  military  equipment 
that  is  needed. 

We  should  pay  for  our  deiense  as  we  go. 

We  must  hold  the  cost  of  living  steady. 
and  keep  down  the  cost  of  defense  items. 

We  have  be«n  spending  about  1 15.000.000.- 
000  a  year  for  defense  We  are  stepping  up 
this  rate  rapidly  By  next  June,  under  cur 
preeent  plans,  we  expect  to  t>e  spending  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  C30 .000.000.000  a  year. 
In  the  year  aft3r  that,  we  shall  probably 
hare  to  ^>end  miKh  more  than  $30,000,- 
OOO.OCO 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  expand 
our  total  production.  This  will  require  hard- 
«•  work  and  longer  hours  for  everybody,  it 
will  mean  additional  Jobs  lor  women  and 
older  people 

It  means  the  businessmen  should  expand 
I»^oductlve  facilities,  develop  new  techniques, 
and  increase  efllrtmcy  In  every  way  possible. 
It  means  cnlarslxig  oar  capacity  to  produce 
basic  materials  such  a«  steel,  altiminum.  and 
copper 

There  Is  only  one  sensible  way  to  pay  for 
otir  increased  defenses.  It  Is  the  plain,  sim- 
ple, direct  way.  We  ahould  pay  for  them 
as  we  go.  out  of  taxes. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  for  this. 

To  to  the  extent  that  we  finance  our  de- 
fense effort  out  of  taz<M  now.  we  will  avoid 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  national  debt. 
Furthermore,  if  we  tax  ourselves  enoxigh  to 
pay  for  defense,  we  will  help  to  hold  down 
prices.  Taxation — just  an  eqvutable  taxa- 
tion— is  the  way  to  distribute  the  cost  of 
defense  fairly.  We  must  canr  out  the  de- 
fense progi-am  without  letting  Inflation 
weaken  and  endan^ar  oar  free  economy. 

£^-e^ybody  would  lose  If  we  let  Inflation 
(k'  unchecked.  Workers  would  be  hurt.  The 
extra  dollars  In  Saturday  s  pay  check  would 
be  taken  away  by  the  higher  prices  for  Mon- 
day's groceries 

The  wives  and  children  of  our  fighting 
men  would  be  hurt  even  more  Bverybody 
living  on  a  pension,  on  retirement  beneflts. 
or  a  fixed  Income  of  any  kind,  would  be  hurt 
lu  the  same  way. 

We  must  not  let  these  things  happen. 

The  fight  against  inflation  Is  not  just  the 
Government's  fight.  It  Is  yottr  fight,  the 
'fight  at  all  of  us.  and  It  can  be  won  only 
If  ail  of  ua  fight  It  together. 

For  the  consumer,  the  guiding  principle 
must  be:  Buy  only  what  you  really  need  and 
cannot  do  without.  IX  every  American 
housewife  docs  this  there  will  be  enough  of 
'the  easentuls  to  go  around  But  if  she  buys 
irore  than  she  needs  there  wUl  not  be  enough 
to  go  around  and  prices  will  go  up. 

For  businessmen,  the  guiding  principles 
must  be  Do  not  pile  up  inventories:  bold 
your   prices  down.     There   u  co  excuse  for 


price  Increases  which  go  beyond  ihs  amount 
of  oost  Incr eases.  For  wage  earners,  the 
guiding  principle  must  be;  Do  not  aik  for 
wage  Increases  beyond  what  Is  needed  to 
meet  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  If  wage 
earners  afk  for  higher  and  higher  wages,  they 
will  be  driving  prices  up — all  along  the  line. 
The  Oovemment  la  not  putting  on  man- 
datory ceilings  on  prices  and  wages  at  this 
tim.«  But  we  will  Impose  ceilings  as  vig- 
orously and  promptly  as  the  situation  calls 
for  them.  . 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  wiUlng  to  mrke 
sacrifices  here  at  home,  if  we  think  of  the 
much  greater  aacrlftces  being  made  by  our 
sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  who  are 
fighting  at  the  front. 

Mr.    McCoKMxnt.  To    fill     what     Winston 
Churchill  has  called  the  "hideous  gap "  In 
the    defense    of    Europe,    last    year.    11    na- 
tions.  America   included.    b«.>und   themselves 
Into   the    North    Atlantic   Treaty    organiza- 
tion— and  signed  what  is  called  the  Atlan- 
tic   Pact    for    mutual    defense    against    the 
threat  that  faces  us  In  Europe.     This  week, 
in  New  York.  America  will  play  host  to  lU 
partners,    the   signatories    of    the    Atlantic 
Treaty,  who  will  meet  following  an  Impor- 
tant conference  of  the  west's  big  three  for- 
eign  mmisters.     To  sketch   the   significance 
of  these  meetings,  we  now  present  to  you  a 
man  who  is  daily  concerned  with  the  strategy 
of  International  relations — the  legal  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — Mr.  Adrian  Ptsher. 
Mr    Fisher.  You  have  seen  and  heard  the 
heroic  sacrllies  which  our   men   are   making 
for   us    In   Korea.     You   have    heard   of   the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  see  that  they 
get  the  best  medical  care.     You  have  heard 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tell  us 
what  Is  going  to  be  done  to  back  them  up 
here  at  home.     What  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  Is  what  the  Department  of  State 
Is  going  to  do  in  the  next  few  weeks  In  the 
big  Job  that   laces  us  all.  to  see  that  these 
sacrifices  are  not  made  in  vain.     On  Txies- 
day  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dean  Acheson. 
will  meet  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Ernest  Bevln.  and  Mr. 
Robert  Schuman.  Foreign  Minister  of  Prance. 
The  problenos  they  face  are  without  prece- 
dence.   I  can  say  simply  that  every  discussion 
in  this  meeting  between  the  foreign  ministers 
at    New   York   will   revolve  around   this  one 
central  issue.  "How  Can  We  Best  Meet  the 
Threat  ol  Communist  Aggression''"    Later  in 
the    week,    these    three    men    will    Join    the 
representatives  of  the  other  countries  which 
have  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty     We 
and  our  allies  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
are  convinced  that  the  best  defense  against 
aggression   is   strength,   strength   which   can 
be    quickly    summoned    and    unmistakably 
recognized.     To  achieve  that  strength  and 
to  achieve  It  quickly  the  United  States  and 
lu  partners  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are 
engaged  In  a  great  effort  to  develop  balanced 
collective    feces.        The   President   of   the 
United  States  has  Indicated  that  we  are  pre- 
pared  to   Increase  substantially   the   United 
States  forces  stationed  In  Europe      We  will 
ex{>ect  comparable  efforts  by  our  North  At- 
lantic partners  so  that  our  contributions  to- 
gether  will   result   in   real   strength   and   se- 
curity.       On   Tuesday   the    19th,  the  circle 
widens.     As   the   General    Assembly   of   the 
United  Nations  opens  Us  meeting,  there  we 
will    have    again    the    town    meeting   of   the 
world   where   the   leading   statesmen  of   59 
countries  will  meet  to  work  for  peace.    All  of 
these  countries   by   adhering  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter   have   solemnly   resolved   to 
unite   their  strength  to   maintain   interna- 
tional  peace   and   security.     In   this   lnr?er 
meeting,   which  many  of  you  will  possibly 
follow  on  the  radio  and  on  television,  there 
will  be  one  discordant  note.     You  will  find 
the  Soviet  and  the  satellite  representatives 
following    the    pattern    of    obstructing    the 
work   for   peace   which   has   been   made   so 


familiar  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Com- 
munist imperialists  should  meet  with  the 
free  world  In  the  General  Assembly  It  Is 
well  that  the  world  should  see  and  hear  them 
trying  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  end  the  threat  of  war.  It  Is  well 
that  the  representatives  of  Communist  im- 
perialism should  see  at  first  hand  the  united 
determination  of  the  free  world  to  prevent 
aggression,  and  to  work  for  peace.  Com- 
munist aggression  has  the  nhyslcal  power  to 
disrupt  the  peace,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
free  countries,  the  peoples  of  the  free  coun- 
tries, and  the  plain  men  and  women  who  live 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  want  peace  By  re- 
maining united  and  by  increasing  their  de- 
termination and  strength,  the  free  countries 
of  the  world  can  make  this  universal  human 
wish  come  true 

Mr  MCCORMICK.  Thus  the  Nation.  Ameri- 
ca—as top  Federal  and  defense  officials  have 
come  before  you  to  report— moves  Into  the 
twelfth  week  of  war  in  Kotcsl.  And  the  latest 
headlines,  that  reflect  that  war. 

HEAOUNCS 

Communist  troops  apparently  are  squaring 
away  for  another  smash  at  Taegu.  the  an- 
chor point  of  our  defense  line,  on  the  north- 
west corner.  The  Reds  are  drilling  away 
with  a  heavy  barrage,  on  our  positions  about 
5  miles  north  of  Taegu  United  Nations 
military  men  are  convinced  It's  the  first 
step  of  a  big  offensive,  so  they  squared 
themselves  away  as  best  they  could  and 
waited  for  It  to  hit.  Our  answering  artillery 
fire  was  fairly  light. 

Around  Pohang.  the  second  best  port  we 
had  in  Korea— around  Pohang,  we  were 
forced  to  retreat  but  spoiesmen  deny  em- 
phatically that  we  have  lost  the  Pohang  air- 
port, as  claimed  by  the  Reds 

Air  work  has  again  been  held  down  by 
weather,  but  over  the  week  end  began  to 
pick  up:  but  the  lull  was  long  enough  to 
give  the  Commies  a  chance  to  move  fresh 
supplies  up  to  the  front. 

And  aside  on  the  news:  American  mili- 
tary men  tell  us  that  they've  liberated  73 
South  Koreans,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Reds,  forced  to  fight,  with  North  Ko- 
rean troops. 

Mr.  McCoaMicK.  But  even  as  we  hear  these 
headlines,  let  us  not  forget  the  vision  of 
faith  of  our  forefathers  who  welded  our  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonics  Into  the  democratic 
system  for  which  we  are  fighting.  Author 
Pavil  Green  has  captured  that  vision  for  us 
In  his  stirring  symphonic  droma.  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers,  now  being  enacted  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Sesqulcentennial  Commis- 
sion, To  Laurence  Ryle  who  performs  the 
leading  role  of  George  Washington  In  Faith 
of  Our  Fathers,  we  turn  now  for  the  final 
words  of  that  play  and  this  battle  report. 

••QtoBci  Washington.  Today  there  Is  ris- 
ing in  the  east  a  dictatorship  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  The  hopes  of  men  there  are 
perishing,  the  people  all  over  the  earth  are 
looking  toward  us  as  guardians  of  the  rights 
they  are  losing.  We  mtist  keep  those  rights 
safe  and  Inviolate  here  until  the  blessed 
day  when  they  can  share  them,  for  It  we  do 
not  stand  ready  to  fight  for  these  principles, 
giving  our  very  lives  If  necessary,  then  our 
struggle  Is  In  vain.  The  hopes  of  men  will 
perish  and  the  light  of  liberty  will  go  out. 
engulfing  the  sons  and  daughters  that  come 
after  us.  Freedom.  Justice,  truth  among 
men— this  Is  our  dream,  this  our  faith  for- 
ever more,  and  that  dream  shall  not  die." 

Mr  McCoRMiCK.  Until  we  point  our  cam- 
eras upon  the  Nation  next  week  for  another 
teledocumentary— this.  then,  against  the 
background  of  battlefront  Korea.  Is  Robert 
McCormlck  putting  a  period  on  your  fifth — 
Battle  Report,  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowin':;  address  by 
Peter  Campbell  Brown.  Assi.slant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statc.5. 
before  the  insurance  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Wiilard.  Washington.  D.  C.  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  1250: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurance  section,  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  deem  It  a  hich  honor  and 
distinct  prlvlle^e  to  be  here  this  morning 
to  participate  with  you  In  the  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  diplomatic  Immunity,  a 
subject  not  often  encountered  In  the  aver- 
age lawyer's  genera!  practice,  but  one  which 
bids  fair  to  occupy  us  much  more  frequently 
With  the  passing  of  lime. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  of  such  a 
discussion  that  we  are  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals who  comprise  that  class  which  is 
known  generally  as  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
to  whom  the  general  rules  of  cu^ll  conduct 
do  not  apply.  In  order  to  further  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  such  special  treatment  we 
must  briefly  survey  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  doctrine. 

Tlie  practice  can  be  traced  to  the  nether 
reaches  of  history  and  carries  through  to  the 
present  because  It  has  proved  to  be  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  International  relations. 
In  ancient  times,  rulers,  whether  patriarchs, 
kings,  or  emperors,  were  each  regarded  by 
their  subjects  as  the  veritable  fountainheads 
of  all  rules  of  conduct  or  law.  Each  ruler. 
In  his  own  domain,  was  not  subject  to  the 
law  but  was  himself  the  guardian  or  patron 
of  the  law.  So.  also,  he  was  the  disiwnser 
of  Justice  within  his  realm  and  each  sub- 
ject could  seek  the  rtiler's  opinion  or  advice 
touching  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Individual  subject  under  the  law.  Thus  the 
phrase.  "The  king  can  do  no  wrong. "  came 
Into  general  use.  As  the  population  of  a  par- 
ticular political  subdivision  Increased  so  that 
the  king  could  not  personally  hear  and  de- 
termine every  matter  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  deputize 
his  authority  to  chancelors.  magistrates,  or 
Judges,  who  would.  In  the  ruler's  stead,  hear 
and  determine  the  rights  of  the  subjects 
under  the  precepts  of  the  law. 

It  frequently  came  to  pass  that  some  rul- 
ers would  meet  with  other  rulers  to  dlscusa 
the  problems  which  were  mutual  to  the  do- 
main of  each.  As  each  ruler  was  supreme 
Insofar  as  his  subjects  were  concerned,  the 
laws  of  neither  country  could  apply  to  any 
ruler.  This  is  the  basic  origm  of  the  con- 
cept of  sovereign  Immunity  wherein  each 
ruler  was  accorded  abroad  the  same  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  which  he  enjoyed  at 
home. 

As  time  went  on  and  with  the  Increase  In 
commerce  between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  always  possible  for  sovereigns  to 
continue  to  meet  face  to  face  to  discuss  vari- 
ous matters.  Too.  It  was  often  not  politic 
for  one  sovereign  to  leave  his  own  domain  in 
order  to  travel  to  the  land  of  another  lest 
he  return  later  to  find  a  ustirper  In  his  place. 
It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  rulers  to 
send  out  deputies  or  ag:nts  to  conduct  such 
nagotlations  as  might  be  necessary.  In  all 
respects  each  of  these  Individuals  represented 
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their  respective  sovereigns  strictly  In  accord 
with  specific  instructions  given  them  b"  the 
ruler  of  each,  and  they  were  known  as  legates. 
nimcios.  envoys.  mlnl::ers,  or  ambassadors. 
Since  they  were  commissioned  by  thtlr  rul- 
ers to  act  for  them  In  a  repressntative  ca- 
pacity of  the  highest  order,  they  were  ac- 
corded the  prero,?atives,  privileges,  and  Im- 
munities which  were  enjoyed  by  their  mas- 
ters. 

The  envoy  was  thus  regarded  as  a  sacred 
Individual  and  treated  as  though  he  v,ere 
the  ruier  who  had  never  left  his  own  coun- 
try. This  was  formerly,  and  is  in  many  coun- 
tries today,  referred  to  as  the  privilege  of 
extraterritoriality  The  envoy  was  considered 
to  en'.bDdy  the  head  of  the  state  from  whence 
he  came  and  was  regarded  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  ruler  liimnelf.  The  primary 
purpose  of  immunity,  however.  v.afi  to  grant 
the  envoy  ccmplete  freedom  of  action  In  the 
acivancement  of  his  representative  functions, 
by  relieving  him  of  the  fear  of  transgressing 
the  law.  It  is  most  desirable  that  he  be 
permitted  to  discharce  his  responsibilities 
unfettered  and  free  of  the  possibility  of 
harassment  and  indignities.  On  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  privileges  and  immunities  are 
the  accepted  means  by  which  the  normal 
functioning  of  diplomatic  intercourse  Is  as- 
stired. 

Thus  In  the  concept  of  the  law  of  nations 
there  became  established  the  doctrine  cf 
diplomatic  Immunity.  This  idea  of  diplo- 
matic Immunity  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions or  International  comity  for  many  cen- 
turies although  never  reduced  to  writing. 
Each  nation  adhered  strictly  to  the  unwrit- 
ten code  and  exercised  only  the  right  to  expel 
an  ambassador  or  one  of  his  retinue  if  such 
an  individual  were  ever  to  become  offensive. 
While  there  h:is  never  been  a  written  in- 
ternational code  embodying  this  doctrine,  we 
do  find  occasional  reference  to  the  subject 
such  as.  for  example,  in  the  body  of  the 
ancient  written  law.  like  the  cede  of  Ham- 
murabi, but  those  referenceo  have  been  some- 
what scant  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
prlvilere  obtained. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  fl2e3  A.  D  ) 
we  find  the  subject  was  not  neglected  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Lao  Siete  Partldas.  or 
the  seven  parts  of  the  law  of  Spain,  since  la 
part  VTI.  title  XXV.  law  IX.  appears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Envoys  frequently  come  from  the  land  of 
the  Moors  and  other  countries  to  the  court 
of  the  King,  and  although  they  may  come 
from  the  enemy's  country  and  by  his  order. 
we  consider  it  proper  and  we  direct  that  every 
envoy  who  comes  to  our  country,  whether 
he  be  Christiaii,  Moor,  or  Jew,  shall  come 
and  go  in  safety  and  security  through  all 
our  dominions,  and  we  forbid  anyone  to  go 
him  violence,  wrong,  or  barm,  or  to  injure 
his  property. 

"Moreover,  we  decree  that  although  an  en- 
voy who  visits  our  country  may  owe  a  debt 
to  some  man  in  our  dominions,  which  was 
contracted  before  he  came  on  the  mission,  he 
shall  not  be  arrested  or  brought  into  cct-rt 
for  It:  but  if  he  should  net  be  wllUng  to  pay 
any  debts  which  he  contracted  in  our  coun- 
try after  he  came  on  the  mission,  suit  can 
be  brought  against  him  for  them,  and  he  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  them  by  a  Judgment 
of  court." 

In  1708.  In  England,  several  turbulent  and 
disorderly  persons  ;n  the  town  of  London 
took  occasion  to  seize  upon  the  ambassador 
extraordinarv  of  his  czarist  ma:esty.  the 
Emperor  of  Great  Russia,  taking  him  out  of 
his  droshky  in  the  public  street  and  detain- 
ing him  for  several  hours  in  a  place  of  con- 
finement. Her  Majesty,  Queen  Aune,  upon 
being  told  of  this  indignity  to  a  diplomat, 
called  upon  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  caused  tc  be 
enacted  a  law  for  preserving  the  pru-iieges 
of  ambassadors  and  ether  public  ministers 
of  foreign  princes  and  states.    On  the  basis 


of  this  British  statute,  the  United  States 
enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  diplomats 
in  the  year  1790,  which  laws  are  still  in 
force  and  etfect.  They  are  contained  in 
sections  252-255  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  and  are  as  follows: 

"f  EC.  252   Suits  acalnst  ministers  and  their 
domestics  prohibited. 

"Wherever  any  writ  or  process  is  sued  out 
or  prcisecuied  by  any  person  m  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State,  by  any 
Judge  or  justice,  whereby  the  person  of  any 
ambassador  or  public  minister  of  any  for- 
eign prince  or  State,  authorized  and  received 
as  such  by  the  President,  or  any  domestic 
or  dosneslic  servant  of  any  such  minister, 
is  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  goods  or 
ch£.tiels  arc  distrained  seized,  or  attached, 
such  writ  or  process  shall  be  deemed  void 
(R.  S  sec  4063). 
"Sec.  253  Penalty  for  wrongful  suit. 
•Whenever  any  writ  or  process  is  sued  out 
In  violation  of  section  252  of  this  title,  every 
person  by  whom  the  same  is  obtained  or 
prosecuted,  whether  as  party  or  as  attorney 
or  Eollcltor,  and  every  officer  concerned  in 
e.recuting  It.  shall  be  deemed  a  violator  of 
the  laws  of  nations  and  a  dtsturtwr  of  the 
public  repose,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  3  years  and  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court    (R.  S..  sec.  4064 1. 

■  Sec.  254.  Exceptions  as  to  suits  against 
servants,  etc  ,  of  minister;  listing  servants. 
■Sections  252  and  253  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  to  any  case  where  the  person 
against  whom  the  prcxress  is  Is-iued  is  a  clti- 
E?n  or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  in  the 
senice  of  an  ambassador  or  a  public  min- 
ister and  the  process  is  founded  upon  a  debt 
contracted  before  he  entered  upon  such  serv- 
ice: nor  shall  section  253  of  this  title  apply 
to  any  case  where  the  person  against  whom 
the  process  is  issued  is  a  domestic  servant 
of  an  ambassador  or  a  public  minister,  un- 
less the  name  ol  the  servant  h?.s.  before  the 
issuinz  thereof,  been  registered  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  trarvsmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  upon  receipt 
thereof  pjost  the  same  in  some  public  place 
in  his  office.  All  persons  sh-Jl  have  resort 
to  the  list  of  names  so  posn>d  in  the  mar- 
shals  office  and  may  take  copies  without  fee 
(R.  S..  sees  4065.  406€). 
"Sec  255.  Assaulting,  etc..  foreign  minister. 
"Every  person  who  assaults,  strikes, 
wounds,  imprisons,  or  in  any  other  manner 
offers  violence  to  the  person  of  an  ambassa- 
dor or  a  public  minister,  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  shall  be  impnscned  for  n?t 
more  than  3  years  and  fined,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court"  (R    S  .  sec.  40621. 

In  recent  year?,  the  problem  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  this  doctrine  of  dipicmat'.c 
immunity  includ.-s  foreign  BO%-ernmentaI 
representatives  to  international  corfererces, 
courts  or  other  organizations  and  bod.es  who 
are  not  generally  regarded  as  diplomats  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  term  "diplomatic  Im- 
munity." Nevertheless,  the  functional  ne«Kl 
for  protection,  courtesies  and  immunities 
exists  m  such  instances  as  weil  and  accord- 
ingly, such  immunity  has  been  extended  In 
the  case  of  such  bodies  and  their  officials 
and  employees. 

To  be  sure,  prior  to  1946.  Instances  did 
exist  where  privileges  and  immunit:es  were, 
bv  statute  or  treaty,  accorded  to  representa- 
tives of  sovereign  states  to  international  cr- 
g:\ni2ations.  In  almost  all  these  cases,  the 
immunity  was  brought  about  by  according 
these  representatives  "diplomatic  status  " 
It  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  carta 
blanche  granting  of  diplomatic  privileges 
and  immunities  to  such  persons  did  not 
rea:istiC£.i:y  meet  the  problem,  because  in 
seme  respects  d.plomatic  irr.munlty  was  too 
b.'-oad,  and  in  other  respects  tec  narrow,  to 
meet  the  iieeds  of  a  foreign  representAiive 
to  an  mternaticnal  body. 
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It  hM  tbRCfore  now  bceooi  the  pnwtJo* 
to  <leAn«  tlM  aeop*  ot  tte  tarnvnttr  appli- 
caMi  to  sadk  •  claas  sort  apectScallT.  axMl 
to  uiwuiMi  tt  aceardtac  to  tb»  ^andlnc  an^ 
tb*  fttnettcn  cf  the  ptnott  cb  wboai  It  to  to 
be  confgTwl.    A  typtfl  •Mfp**  to  «>•  prcy- 

UnltMl  NatloDs  Chwt«.  Itiuk.  in  article 
liftf  rlifiTf  le,  ■ub—ctlnn  S  of  tUc  UnitMl 
thMOOM  Charter  It  U  proTlded  tliat : 

*-rba  aiYantoat!on  ibaU  cn^oy  In  tbc  twrl- 
torr  of  Mch  of  m  ■Mmban  nach  prlTUeam 
aod  tmBiuzi!t>«  as  are  ncocsaary  for  Um  ful- 
auaaanc  or  Ita  purpoMs." 

SMtaMCUon  2: 

•ttepKmeatMUvt  cf  tbe  members  o«  tho 
T7r:ted  Ratlooa  and  cActato  of  the  arganira. 
tloB  »**»n  sunttarty  «n)OT  audi  prfTlleecs  and 
lnnif»Tw»t«—  M  ar*  mcaaiTy  far  the  mde- 
of  thalr  functiaoa  in  oon- 
wnn  tbe  orfantatlan.'* 

Thto  haa  been  tmplMMBtad  br  the  Oen- 
aral  Convention  on  Mrflefea  and  Immxinl- 
ttes  of  th«  United  Katlona.  to  which  tha 
Unttad  Etatea  of  ABMrtea  baa  not  yet  ae- 
but  to  e«paefd  to  do  ao.  Tb*s  pro< 
that  tha  Seerrtarr  General  and  tfca 
int  Secretartea  General  of  tha  United 
en}oy  tbe  priniecea  and  Im- 
iptiona  and  facUltiaa  accorded 
to  diplaaaat.c  envoys  In  aocordancs  with  in- 
t-matb»al  law.  and  repreaentatlvea  cf  mem- 
bers, tn  nddttlOH  to  specifically  anumcrated 
prlTUcfaa  and  IniminmiM.  shall  en)oy  such 
ottaer  pnvUegcs.  tanaonltiea  and  laciii;ies 
not  incQOitotent  with  the  foregoing,  as  dip- 
tom.Ue  anvoTs  enx^y;  whereas  ezperta  are 
aooordad  sucb  prtTllegea  and  Immunities 
as  are  necesaary  for  tbe  Independent  exer- 
cise of  luncUocs  during  the  perlcds  of 
thett'  — tft*'-^*t.  Indndlnc  tbe  time  spent  on 
jouroaya  tn  rmimantlnn  wltb  these  mi«io:vs, 
and  most  oSdato  are  Immime  only  m  re- 
spect   to    acta    perfomcd    in    their    official 


ISMmch  tbe  United  SUtei  of  America  has 
not  acceded  to  the  General  Ccnvention.  it 
baa  adopted  the  headcuartcrs  agreement, 
whldi  to  tntendad  to  be  cciinplawaiitary  vo 
th'}  prortoloua  of  tbe  Ocneral  CXmvention. 
Tbe  headquarters  agre«nent  makea  provi- 
sion for  tmmimiUas  to  neMant  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Matkaia  and  prohlblta 
tbe  ttcpcdiment  to  tranrtt  to  or  from  tha 
headquarters  district  by  such  resident  rep- 
resentatives, cfflc^als  oX  the  United  Katlocs 
and  certain  other  spoclAed  clsieee  of  persons 
wboM  attandance  a:  iba  headquarters  is 
daamed  naoaasary  to  tbe  proper  functioning 
of  the  United  Natiozui. 

It  to  Interesting  to  note  that  tt  is  specifi- 
cs lly  prcTlded  In  tbe  General  Convention 
that  the  immunity  sbail  be  waived  where 
"the  immunity  would  Impede  the  courts  of 
jtisace  and  can  be  waived  without  prejudice 
to  the  inicren  of  the  United  Nations." 

A  good  eruimple  of  tbe  functional  limita- 
tion to  that  employed  in  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act,  which  pr>- 
Tldca  that  "repreaentattves  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  or  to  Intematiooal  organiza- 
Uona  (as  defined  in  tbe  act  I  and  ofBeers  and 
I  of  such  orf&nizatlons  Ehall  be  Im- 
Crom  rolt  ^nd  legal  process  rela'.lng 
to  acu  performed  tiy  them  in  their  official 
capacity  and  faiung  within  their  functiona 
Bs  sticb  representatives.  ofBeers.  or  employ- 
ees, except  insofar  as  such  Immtmlty  may 
be  waived  by  tbe  forelsm  government  or  tbe 
international  organization  concerned. " 

It  should  be  oljserved.  however,  that  diplo- 
matic envoys  and  their  staffs,  by  virtue  of 
their  immunity,  are  not  entitled  to  break  the 
law  or  disturb  the  peace.  They  mur.  be  law- 
abldln?  people,  but  If  they  do  break  the  law 
they  cannot  be  punished  or  made  to  submit 
to  clvU.  criminal,  or  poUre  Jurisdiction. 
When  the  law  is  broken  by  an  envoy  under 
the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity,  or  if  in 
any  manner  such  diplomat  becooMs  unde- 


sirable or  objectionable,  the  feretvlng  slate 
has  two  remedies: 

1.  ^orroal  request  fcr  recall. 

J  R"pri«als  or  retortion. 

Th<>  procedures  for  obtaining  redress  are 
as  fc!:->w?: 

1.  Proceed  thrctirh  diplomatic  channels 
lint  by  approadilng  tbe  offender.  This  is 
seldom  done 

2  Approach  tbe  chief  of  ml&slon.  The  of- 
fender, if  approached  by  the  head  of  a  mls- 
flon  may  be  wtlllnf  to  ronke  satisfaction  to 
protect  bto  honor  and  pride,  and  to  guard 
agmlnst  getting  a  bad  reputation  and  periling 
his  diplomatic  career 

3.  Ajsproarb  the  forelsm  ofB^'e.  The  second 
approecb  is  tbe  one  sener«l!y  followed. 

The  sending  state  may  waive  the  immunity 
In  which  case  the  diplomat  may  be  sued  or 
prosecuted. 

Tbe  receiving  state  may  reqtiest  recall  of 
the  diplomat  offender.  This  method  has 
Umited  apidlcatlon  and  is  followed  only  where 
charges  are  grave  and  have  a  nation-wide 
impact. 

Immunity  is  frequently  waived  in  cases  of 
minor  cffldzls  involving  violations  which 
should  be  decided  or.  their  merits.  The 
United  S»stes  waived  the  Immunity  cf  one 
cf  the  stalT  members  in  tbe  American  Em- 
bassy. London.  In  a  case  in  which  the  diplo- 
mat was  sued  for  breach  of  premise.  In 
this  case  tbe  diplomat  secured  Judgment  In 
his  favor  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Quite 
recently  the  United  States  waived  the  im- 
munity'of  a  clerk  in  tbe  Embassy  at  London 
in  a  suit  brought  by  her  landlord  on  a  lease. 
This  ca*e  has  not  yet  come  to  trial  and  to 
therefore  not  here  cited. 

There  are  crrtaln  rules  for  the  waiver  rt 
diplomatic  Immuulty  which  prevail  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  British,  for  example, 
place  authority  in  the  chief  of  misiion  to 
waive  his  own  Immunity  or  that  cf  any 
member  cf  his  retinue.  Tbe  United  States, 
cn  the  other  hand,  permits  none  of  Its  dlp'.o- 
n-.Etlc  jjersonnel  to  waive  Immunity,  but  re- 
quires them  to  submit  the  question  of  waiver 
to  lUo  D-^partment  of  State  fcr  decision.  This 
determLnatlon  by  th-  Statt  Department  pre- 
cludes further  inquiry  by  any  other  trlbuiPl. 

Violations  of  traffic  regulations  constitute 
the  largest  group  of  violations  of  law  on  the 
part  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington 
and  this  is  prj-bably  alto  true  cf  those  enjoy- 
ing diplomatic  immunity  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

In  replying  to  an  Inquiry  some  years  ago 
by  the  Attorney  General  ol  Maryland,  Coun- 
selor Polk,  of  the  Departmtnt  of  State,  ad- 
vised that  the  chauffeur  of  a  .'orelgn  minister 
should  l>e  regarded  as  Immune  from  arrest, 
whether  or  not  the  foreign  minister  was  In 
the  car.  and  whether  or  not  the  chauffeur  was 
driving  it  for  his  own  pleasure. 

It  to  Interesting  to  noie  here  that  It  has 
b-en  held  that  the  diplomatic  immunity 
attachii^f  to  a  passenger  In  a  taxicab  does 
not  protect  the  driver— «  nondlplomat — from 
proeecutlon  for  violating  the  speed  laws. 
However,  a  contrary  view  has  also  be?n  offl- 
clally  announced,  and  this  latter  determi- 
nation is  the  more  recent  decision. 

On  occasion  It  has  been  said  that  the  only 
employees  entitled  to  protection  by  virtue 
of  the  diplomatic  immunities  attaching  to 
their  employers  are  those  contributing  to 
the  performance  of  their  amirioyer's  official 
duties  and  in  an  "intimate  association  with 
tbe  work  of  a  permanent  diplomatic  mis- 
sion " 

Where  the  employment  of  a  person  by  a 
foreign  diplomat  to  in  such  a  capacity  that 
such  person  would  be  entitled  to  the  im- 
munities attaching  to  a  foreign  diplomat  the 
better  view  seems  to  be  that  the  Immunity 
will  not  be  lost  merely  because  the  employee 
to  a  national .  providad  aoch  employment  is 
not  prohibited  by  law.  eseept  m  the  one  case 
covered  by  section  254.  title  22,  U  8.  C  ,  i.  e., 
where  process  to  served  upon  the  national  bc- 


cir-se  of  a  debt  contracted  before  he  entered 
into  the  gervice  of  the  foreign  diplomat. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  im- 
munity from  the  operation  of  a  law  and 
Immunity  from  prosecution  under  the  law. 
and,  as  applied  to  diplomatic  Immimlty.  it 
to  held  that  the  diplomat  is  immune  merely 
from  prosecution  while  holding  the  diplo- 
matic ran*,  and  not  from  the  operation  of 
tlie  law.  with  the  result  that  once  the  status 
erases,  he  may  l>e  proeecuted  even  for  acts 
performed  while  be  held  the  diplomatic 
rank. 

It  ml^ht  t)e  parenthetically  added  that 
unta  recently  diplomatic  Unmunlty  caused 
very  slight  concern  to  the  United  States. 
The  diplomatic  corps  in  Waabington.  prior 
to  World  War  II,  « as  an  extremely  small, 
compact  group;  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  international  organizations  were  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  staffs  of  each  were  small; 
t,ie  United  Nations  organization  did  not 
yet  exUt,  and  lu  predeccaaor.  the  League  cf 
Nations,  had  lu  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  lu  contrast,  today  the  diplo- 
matic corps  In  Washington  has  increased 
immeasurably.  This  U  the  result  of  tbe 
creation  of  several  new  states  and  an  in- 
crease in  diplomatic  functions  brought  about 
by  reparations,  rehabilitation,  military  aid 
and  ecunonUc  asstotance,  together  with  the 
backlog  of  regular  and  ordinary  functions 
v..iic.*i  hPd  accumulated  during  the  course  of 
World  War  U. 

In  addition,  tbe  United  Nations  organlza- 
ticn  and  its  specialized  agencies  have 
broturbt  to  tbe  United  States  additional  dele- 
gations, many  of  the  personnel  of  which 
being  accorded  dlplcmatlc  privileges  and 
immunities. 

The  problems  artolng  as  a  result  of  ad- 
minister.nt;  -these  privileges  and  Immunities 
have  Increered  materially,  and  It  Is  regretted 
that  time  d-^es  not  permit  a  full  discussion 
Of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  protec- 
tion cf  diplomatic  property  and  archives, 
leases,  taxation,  and  Insurance.  Within  cur 
limitation.  It  to  b-lleved  that  a  discussion 
Of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Insurance 
of  diplomats  would  be  of  greater  Interest  to 
thoee  present. 

It  Is  only  quite  recently  that  any  prolj- 
lem  has  arisen  In  this  field  although  diplo- 
matic personnel  have  carried  casualty  in- 
surance for  many  years.  In  most  lr.stancea 
in  the  past  where  damages  were  caused  by  » 
diplomat  In  the  openstion  of  an  autonotlle. 
the  cases  were  usur'.lly  settled  without  much 
d'^nculry  and  the  question  of  waiver  of  Im- 
m.unlty  did  not  arise.  A  few  months  ago, 
however,  a  serious  accident  occurred  here  In 
WsBhlngton  In  which  a  diplomat  was  charged 
with  negligence,  which  he  admitted.  He  felt, 
however,  that  since  he  had  Insurance  cover- 
a-je  there  would -be  no  difficulty.  As  the  in- 
vestigation prograned  it  became  apparent 
that  the  damage  caused  would  far  exceed 
the  amount  of  coverage  in  the  policy.  As  a 
consequence,  tlie  insurance  carrier  was 
hesitant  to  make  any  settlement  until 
all  parties  damaged  had  l>e€n  investigated. 
At  thto  utage  of  proceedings  the  attorney 
for  one  plaintiff  sought  the  good  of- 
r.ces  of  the  Department  of  State  to  secure  a 
waiver  of  diplomatic  Immunity,  but  such 
waiver  could  not  be  obtained.  Tbe  policy 
contained  a  le,5Jil  liability  rlatise.  At  this 
point  It  occurred  to  someon  ■  .l^at  selling  a 
legal  liability  pojiey  to  a  dipnoi  lav  who.  while 
under  Immunity,  could  not  bo  subjected  to 
the  JurUdlctlon  of  a  tribunal  to  determine 
letjal  liability.  w?8  a  practice  not  to  te  con- 
doned and  one  that  should  be  discontinued. 
Most  of  the  casualty  companies  agreed  that 
thto  was  true  and  many  now  refuse  to  insure 
diplomats  on  such  a  policy  without  first  ob- 
taining a  waiver  of  humanity.  The  case  un- 
der discussion  has  since  been  settled  and.  I 
believe,  for  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  total  coverage. 
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In  the  case  of  Dickenson  v  Del  Solar,  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  In 
London  was  sued  for  injuries  caused  by  the 
negligent  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle.  The 
Chief  of  Mission  at  the  Peruvian  Legation  m 
London  notified  the  court  that  the  First  Sec- 
retary's immunity  was  waived,  and  the  Sec- 
retary thereupon  sought  to  invoke  the  third 
party  liability  of  his  insurance  carrier.  The 
carrier  defended  on  the  grounds  that  (a)  the 
First  Secretary  was  not  legally  liable  and 
(b)  that,  ha'lng  permitted  his  immunity  to 
te  waived,  the  insurance  company  was  dis- 
cliarged.  The  Court,  however,  held  that  the 
First  Secretary  was  not  immune  from  the 
tow.  but  only  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  and  therefore,  was  at  all  times  legal- 
ly liable  for  his  culpable  negligence,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  First  Secretary's  immunity 
having  been  waived  by  his  superior  officer,  the 
Secretary  had  done  nothing  which  would  dis- 
charge the  carrier  from  liability. 

In  a  simUar  case  in  New  York.  InvolvlnK 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  the  dele- 
gate's government  waived  his  Immunity. 
The  Insurance  carrier  then  sought  to  stand 
on  the  Immunity  on  the  ground  that  the  car- 
rier might  avail  Itself  of  any  defense  which 
the  insured  might  have.  In  this  case,  which 
had  not  reached  the  court,  the  Department 
of  State  notified  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
United  Nations  that  the  plea  of  diplomatic 
Immunity  was  not  a  defense  since  it  was  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  not  to  the  merits.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  case  was  settled  without  liti- 
gation. 

Lately,  there  has  ijeen  a  hue  and  cry  in 
the  United  States  against  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  diplomatic  Immunity  under 
any  circums lances.  It  therefore  appears  nec- 
essary to  present  some  defense  of  the  system. 
In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  class  which 
enjoys  diplomatic  immunity  is  extremely 
■mall.  Moreover,  there  has  t>een  a  minimum 
of  abuse  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege. 
Most  Ol  the  cases  are  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  Besides,  the  functions  of 
cUplomaU  would  be  difficult,  if  not  well  nigh 
Impoeaible.  ol  performance,  if  such  immuni- 
ties were  not  granted.  It  would  seem  that 
there  Is  every  reason  for  a  continuance  of  the 
system  without  change.  It  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  nations  and  It  U  reciprocal.  We  of 
the  United  States  give  no  more  than  we  re- 
ceive since  our  American  diplomats  In  for- 
eign countries  are  accorded  like  privileges 
and  immunities.  Without  such  immunities 
the  United  States  representatives  In  foreign 
service  would  be  unable  to  function  in  many 
countries,  and  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us 
readUy  appreciate  the  importance  of  their 
work  In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs. 


Social-Security  Amendmentt 


There  Is  nc  one  in  the  administration 
who  feels  that  the  job  can  be  done  on 
any  lower  per  capita  basis  than  is  now 
being  done.    Since  Congress  passed  these 
social -security    amendments    and    has 
made    commitments    to    an    additional 
10.000.000  people  who  will  come  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  others  who 
Will  be  brought  in  by  the  new  start  and 
who  will  also  receive  the  protection  of 
this  law,  can  it  be  assumed  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  proceed  with 
the  administration  of  this  law  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible  but  still  if  it  finds 
that  S8.6oo.000  will  not  do  the  job  can 
they  f-'o  right  ahead  and  carrv-  out  the 
program  as  intended  and  come  back  to 
Congress  for  money  when  it  runs  out? 
When  we  passed  the  social-security 
amendments   we    extended    the   old-age 
and    survivors    insurance    program    to 
10  OOO.OOO  more  people  and  about  a  mil- 
lion more  survivors  but  now  we  are  pro- 
posing to  appropriate  only  one-half  the 
funds  that  are  needed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner  to  carr\'  out  our  in- 
tention. 

The  Congress  practically  doubled  the 
Federal  grants  for  the  States"  health 
programs  for  mothers  and  children  and 
the  services  for  crippled  children;  it 
tripled  the  child -welfare  grants  for 
States  Now  we  are  proposing  to  deny 
any  interest  in  seeing  that  these  pro- 
grams actually  get  underway  for  we  pro- 
vide no  money  whatsoever  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  for  administering  these 
additional  grants. 

In  addition.  Congress  voted  to  provide 
more  adequate  assistance  to  dependent 
children,  and  now  we  are  planning  to  ap- 
propriate less  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds  needed  to  administer  this  program. 
We  are  proposing  to  save  a  small 
amount  of  money  by  a  means  which  will 
adversely  afTect  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren and  old  people  whose  families  had 
a  right  to  assume  that  we  meant  what  we 
did  when  we  passed  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAi-iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENT .STIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 
Mrs  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  my  associates  here  in 
the  House  are  concerned  as  I  am  at  cuts 
made  on  the  social-security  items  in  the 
appropriation  bill  today.  Many  of  us 
are  much  concerned  because  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  has  an 
excellent  record  for  a  verv'  minimum  ad- 
ministrative cost,  has  had  its  appropria- 
tion to  administer  the  social-security 
amendments  that  we  approved  this  ses- 
sion cut  in  half. 


The  American  CitizeD  Mutt  Not  Surrender 
One  of  His  Few  Remaininf  Birtb- 
righti — To  Locate  and  Secure  Title  to 
Mininf  Claims  on  the  Public  Domain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Harold  L.  Ickes  as 
Secreury  of  the  Interior  there  has  been 
a  sustained  effort  by  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  to  secure  a  revi- 
sion of  the  mining  laws  and  substitute 
a  mine- leasing  system  for  the  present 
laws  that  give  an  American  citizen  the 
right  to  go  upon  public  land,  including 
the  national-forest  land,  and  prospect 
for  mineral  deposits  and  locate  and 
patent  mining  claims. 


These  proposed  changes  in  our  min- 
ing laws  were  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
in  the  Spokane  meeting  of  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  on  October  17  and 
18.  1949. 

My  response  to  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  is  inserted  herewith: 
Mr.  GoLDBT.  Id  like  at  this  time  to  call 
upon  Congressman  Wnnx  for  a  statement. 
I  asked  and  Congressman  Wnm  kindly  con- 
sented to  have  himself  put  on  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting,  and  he  has  consented  to 
present  a  statement  at  this  time.  Congress- 
man Wnnr. 

Congressman  Wnm:  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  and  appreciate  your 
splendid  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meetine  and  ask  the  questions 
I  have.  Ijecause  they  come  Ijefore  us  all  the 
time  in  the  committee.  Nothing  can  go 
through  Congress,  in  dealing  with  mines  and 
land,  unless  it  goes  through  our  committee. 
If  we  stop  It.  it  stops. 

You  know.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Dooiey  that 
said  Uncle  Sam  bet  you  $13  50  you  can't  live 
on  160  acres  of  land  for  5  years  without  starv- 
ing to  death  Then  there's  another  saying 
that  more  money  has  been  put  into  the 
ground  in  mining  than  has  ever  t>e€n  taken 
out.  Now.  all  I  want  to  do  as  your  Repre- 
sentative of  Idaho  and  the  rest  of  the  North- 
west IS  to  see  that  the  common  fellow,  the 
fellow  that's  struggling  along,  looking  for  an 
opportvmlty.  gets  a  square  deal.  We  have  a 
number  of  birthrights.  Some  of  us  with 
gray  heads,  when  we  were  born,  had  more 
blrtlirigbts  than  we  have  today.  We  had  the 
right  to  go  out  and  locate.  If  we  could  find 
an  unappropriated  piece  of  public  land, 
whether  it  had  timljer  on  it  or  not;  we  had 
the  birthright  of  homesteadlng  and  acquired 
It  and  living  on  it  and  developing  the  coun- 
try. Today  we  haven't  that  right.  I  was  in 
Congress  when  the  Public  Lands  Conunlttee 
passed  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  which  abro- 
gated the  homestead  law.  You  can  no  longer 
squat  on  a  piece  of  'and  and  take  It.  you 
m.ust  get  it  classified  and  get  permission,  or 
you'll  never  get  the  land  There  are  very 
few  classifications  going  on  today. 

I  can  take  you  down  in  Idaho  through  the 
beautiful  Bear  Valley,  beautiful  grassland 
and  pretty  brooks  going  through  it,  and  the 
law  plalniv  states  If  you  want  to  locate  a 
piece  of  land  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
than  for  tlmt>er  you  iiave  that  right.  They've 
first  got  to  classify  It,  but  you  try  to  get  the 
Forest  Service  to  classify  any  part  of  it  as 
more  valuable.  In  that  big  valley  It's  one 
of  the  most  productive  grazing  areas  in  the 
State  of  Idaho:  it's  used  for  sheep  under  the 
administration  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
they're  hanging  on  to  it.  It's  aU  right,  but 
it  could  make  nice  homesteads. 

But  I  think  our  system  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress  and  the  men  that  passed  that 
law.  In  1872  they  revised  the  mining  law. 
Prior  to  that  time  a  mining  claim  was  only 
10  acres  or  300  feet  wide,  then  they  revised 
the  law  and  made  it  600  feet  wtae.  Presum- 
ably or  theoretically,  you  locate  a  vein;  as 
near  as  you  can.  you  stake  it  out  In  such  a 
way  you  have  300  feet  on  each  side  ol  the  vein 
and  i.500  feet  up  and  down,  and  you  make 
your  discovery  where  you  select,  and  you  can 
either  have  most  of  your  claim  below  It  or 
above  it.     That's  up  to  you. 

Now,  as  Ijetween  the  system  we  have 
here  and  the  fruity  of  our  policy  in  develop- 
ing this  country,  and  the  system  in  the  South 
American  countries,  where  you  can  get  a  con- 
cession for  so  many  thousands  ol  acres,  some 
big  company,  or  the  system  in  Russia  where 
the  poor  humble  Russian  unc-vers  a  vein  of 
gold — he  has  no  incentive  to  uncover  It;  he 
Just  covers  it  up;  It  belongs  to  the  Czar — I 
thinit.  our  system  is  the  tiest  ever  devised.  It 
provides,  if  you  found  a  mine  or  the  out- 
crop of  a  vein  and  you  tiunk  liiere  might  be 
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•  c&Asce  ta  at^tiop  •  mln*.  you  eovdd  stake  It 
out.  »  Bcnm.  hj  Mkog  10  ft«t  ot  diaoorery 
work,  putting  up  tout  atAkcs^  and  y^u  have, 
U  I  t«ag«mbcr  right,  M  days  to  do  U>«  work 
•ad  ao  days  to  do  tb«  filing  after  t2iat:  In  all. 
MdtTB-  ■Kb  yMT  jaa  onm  fo  tack  and  do 
$100  vorth  at  «wk. 

Mkm.  that's  pretty  bearr  co^pnaa  to  oro 

•  place  of  gTTTund.  to  do  $ioo  wtmth  ot  work 
•wry  year.  Tben.  ii  you  vimt  to  ovn  i:.  you 
moM  pay  $i  an  acre,  and  you  muat  bear  tlM 
eoct  at  the  patent  survey,  and  moat  of  tboaa 
wniniTu  rf*t"^  are  loeatad  vbcr*  tbere  «aa 
no  Govamaent  secUooa  or  surrey:  so  you 
had  to  tic  u  In  as  bast  you  could  by  xaetea 
and  bounds:  and  it's  all  pio tided  in  ibe  law. 
you  must  get  a  competent  man  to  siurcy  it. 
and  It  will  cost  ycu.  I'lc  toid  today,  about 
4300  to  obtain  a  mining  patent  to  a  mining 
claim. 

Nov.  tiiere's  great  stress  on.  tbe  timber. 
Moat  »»««"*»«g  claims  are  not  wbere  tbere  is 
any;  tbeyta  not  dovn  in  tbe  tacarlly  wooded 
Olympic  Peninsula.  A  great  many  of  tbe 
claims  are  where  the  timber  is  scarce  and 
■ceded.  Tou  can't  do  m'uch  w.th  a  mining 
you  have  timber  to  timber  up 
■Qcklngs.  and  tben  you 
bare  aooa  Iwlldlnci  and  other  equip- 
ment. If  yoa  davriop  a  nrtitlng  claim  youll 
naad  evary  stick  cf  timber  on  that  claim,  and 
a  lot  at  tbe  sorrounding  tunber.  and  I  wamt 
to  say  tbia  to  you  from  experience:  That 
U  you  and  I  want  out  today  and  found  a  fine 
d^uait  or  outcrop  ot  good  rich  ore.  and  the 
■BtT%t».£  »«g<t»— •  comes  along  and  gives  you 
•very  aararancc  that  it  was  a  fine  mine,  youll 
have  to  put  down  1300X00  before  you  can 
ecuip  that  mine  and  put  it  into  production. 
Now.  if  you  think  that  lan't  true,  try  it. 
TouU  have  a  mill — that  cosU  a  thousand 
doUars  per  ton  capacity  to  build  a  mill. 
Toull  have  tunnels:  youll  have  equipment. 
I  doubt  U  you  could  put  a  nunc  into  produc- 
tloa  today,  no  o^atter  how  convenient  and 
food  It  was.  and  how  nch,  for  less  than 
1300.000. 

Just  remember  that,  and  the  main  thing 
that  I  am  ^*nn""g  lor.  si^  I  **y  struggling, 
because  I've  baan  sitting  on  the  committee 
and  seen  theaa  gentlemen  from  the  depart- 
■wnfea  eoma  in  with  their  theories,  their  col- 
lege tliiiuiliM.  if  you  please,  they  hare  never 
been  out  and  dug  a  tunnel,  or  as  I  ve  seen 
them,  hew  rails  out  of  poles  in  the  woods,  and 
covered  them  with  •ix-'p  iron,  to  lay  a  track 
in  a  tunnel  and  cover  tbe  woocten  wheels  of 
a  home-mada  mine  car  with  rawhide,  and 
stand  there  10  hours  a  day  wtndlaaalng  up 
that  rock,  when  you  sink  a  shalt  by  hand. 
they'Te  never  done  that;  they  don't  know 
anything  about  what  these  men  that  go 
forth,  these  prospectors,  and  find  some  thing, 
stake  their  ciaxms  and  think  they  ve  got  a 
fortune,  go  through;  they  live  in  isolated 
countries,  make  their  own  bread.  rutUe  some 
meat,  cut  their  wood,  build  a  cabin,  and  it  s 
a  bard  life  and  today  tbe  prospectors  are 
dying  off.  There  was  many  a  good  American 
citizen  imibued  with  hope  and  expecting  lo 
win  a  forttine  as  others  have  in  the  fastness 
of  the  mountains. 

You  knew,  I  live  up  here.  In  north  Idaho. 
I  never  knew,  living  in  Idaho,  living  in  a 
mlntm;  State,  very  much  about  what  we  have 
In  central  Idaho  in  tbe  way  of  mining.  I 
lived  up  tbars  Just  over  the  hills  from  tbe 
OOMir  d'AIenes  mining  dlsutct  where  tba 
proapectors  flocked  in  there  in  the  esrly  days. 
built  their  cabins,  dug  tiMir  tunnels,  none 
of  them  ever  got  anytbla«  out  or  it:  tbe  de- 
pression hit  them  In  UBS  and  they  faded  out 
of  the  picture.  In  later  years  I've  run  across 
editors  Hnd  college  men  down  there  In  cen- 
tral Idaho  that  have  gone  in  there  before 
Tpddy  Rooeevelt  withdrew  land  and  threw  It 
Into  a  forest  III  go  Into  Dixie  with  you,  on 
the  Divide  beyond  Klk  City.  Idaho  City  I 
dldnt  know  there  wks  such  a  country,  and  I 
didn  t  know  there  was  such  men  in  there 
waiting  for  tha  Forest  Service  to  do  some- 


thing to  open  up  tbe  country.  The  Forert 
Serxic*  have  their  laboratories;  they  study 
the  ctilture  of  grasa,  and  they'll  spend  mil- 
lions of  dcUars  promulgating  the  Improve- 
ment at  the  range.  What  do  they  get"*  Two 
and  a  half  cents  an  acre  a  year  from  grazing 
land. 

Tlieyve  grot  In  central  Idaho  all  this  lodpe- 
pole  pme — most  of  it  scrub  timber  that  trie 
lumber  ccnipamea  cant  use  and  don't  vrant 
and  are  not  mterestcd  in — that  would  make 
Idaal  m<"i"g  timber.  I  have  letters  on  my 
desk  where  men  have  gone  In  and  located  a 
mine,  developed  their  ore,  and  n8!;ed  for 
roads,  and  I  have  letters  from  the  Forest 
Service  telling  me  It's  set  aside  as  a  primitive 
area,  and  they  can't  build  roads  in  there. 
That's  the  big  countrv*  south  of  the  Salmon 
River,  where  BuSalo  Hump.  Seven  Dmls. 
Artillery  Dcme.  and  the  Thunder  Mountain. 
and  many  other  mining  districts  are  located. 
We've  got  aa  empire  down  In  central  Idaho 
that  we  should  pay  a  little  attention  to. 
Joat  as  tbe  Forest  Service  propagates  grass 
aad  has  a  big  laboratory  back  In  Wisconsin 
to  study  every  little  thing  about  timber,  let's 
do  something  for  mining.  There  may  be 
more  value  more  wealth,  more  tax  revenue 
under  those  hills  than  there  ever  will  be  on 
their  stirface. 

When  I  was  a  b^y  and  got  my  first  Job  in 
the  sa'sirmin  at  Bcnner.  Men:..  In  the  railroad 
office  back  In  1897.  we  were  shipping  10  to  20 
cars  of  t:mber  a  day  to  the  Butte  mines,  one 
of  the  richest  hills  on  earth,  they  said.  To- 
day, after  all  these  years  have  rolled  around, 
there's  still  10  or  20  cars  of  timber  going  into 
the  Butte  mines  every  day  from  tbe  mills  at 
Bonner.  Its  the  best  market  for  timber 
and  nearby  farm  products  we've  got.  Lot  us 
develop  cur  mining  Industry  and  build  up 
ctir  markets  right  here  at  home. 

The  best  thmg  that  ever  happened  to  little 
Idaho  Falls,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
prettiest  cities  we  have  In  Idxiho,  was  the 
building  of  a  direct  rail  ccunecUcn  Into 
Butte.' which  gave  an  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts, turkeys,  chickens,  potatoes — everythlrg 
they  can  raise.  The  Butte  mines  have  made 
a  beautiful  and  proaperotis  city  out  of  Idaho 
Falls.  I've  been  tiding  to  hammer  the  feet 
heme  to  theae  Forest  Service  fellows  that 
if  they  want  to  develop  their  timber,  and 
develop  a  cjomestic  market  for  It  right  here 
at  home,  lets  develop  our  mires. 

Dr.  Tt.omaon.  who  uaed  to  be  the  head  of 
our  mining  school,  now  president  of  the 
B^jtte  School  of  Mines,  wrote  some  very 
splendid  articles  on  the  Idaho  mineral  veins 
and  big  mineralized  dikes  and  low-grade  gold 
deposlu  in  central  Idaho.  I.  your  Congress- 
man, m  an  effort  to  convince  Chief  Forester 
Silccx,  of  the  Forest  Service,  that  he  shotUd 
do  something  for  mining,  went  to  the  library 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  got  copies  of  the 
engineering  and  mlnin?  Juornnls  from  the 
files  containing  Dr.  Thomson's  articles  end 
la:d  them  on  the  desk  of  Mr  SUcox.  the  Chief 
Forester,  to  convince  the  Forest  Service  they 
had  values  ur^derground  as  well  as  on  top 
of  the  grcand.  and  that  we  had  something  to 
develop  m  our  mountains  that  would  make 
Idaho  great  and  build  up  the  Northwest. 

We  have  pot  to  get  a  change  of  po;icy, 
gentlemen,  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service.  If  we  are 
to  develop  our  country.  We  must  keep  the 
door  of  opportunity  open  to  our  citizens. 
We  want  to  keep  hope  ullve  In  the  breast  of 
the  fellow  getting  s  start  In  the  world  We 
want  to  tell  him  If  he  goes  forth  and  finds 
minerals  on  the  public  land  It's  going  to 
be  hiB. 

Leasing:  Where  would  we  get  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mining  reauurces  if  we  left 
it  Ui  a  leasing  program?  That  puts  me  In 
mind  of  the  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
They  do  little  proepectlng.  They  let  you  do 
the  wlldcattlng,  add  when  you  strike  oil  they 
come  in  and  buy  it.  So  It  U  with  mining. 
You   can   do   the   proepectlng,    and    take   the 


chance  of  developing  a  new  mine,  and  aitor 
you  get  that  ore.  the  bis?  cjmpanies  will 
come  m.  You  can  do  as  Tommy  Cruse  did 
at  Marysvlllc.  near  Helena,  Mont.  I  told  the 
story  of  Tommy  Cru.se  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  Washington  papers  printed 
It.  something  they  rarely  do  for  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congrasa.  We  are  told  that  Cruse 
drove  900  feet  before  he  struck  the  ore  Old 
Tom  drove  that  tunnel  single-handed  and 
alone,  only  stopping  when  supplies  gave  cut 
to  earn  a  grubstake,  and  return  to  his  work. 
He  had  no  money  to  patent  his  mining  claim. 
All  he  could  do  was  hammer  away,  driving 
his  drills  Into  hard  rock  and  labor  to  ex- 
tend his  tunnel  day  by  day. 

What  would  the  Forest  Service  and  min- 
ing fraternity  say  If  Tom  whs  doing  that 
work  today?  People  were  skeptical  even 
then,  and  chalked  on  the  door  of  his  tim- 
nel  "Cruse's  Folly  "•  And  then  what  hap- 
pened? When  Tommy  hit  the  Drumlum- 
mon  vein  he  hit  it  rich.  Tom  always  wanted 
a  million  dollars.  He  wanted  to  t>e  a  mil- 
lionaire. We  are  told  that  Tom  Carter,  an 
enterprising  young  lawyer  In  Helena,  after- 
ward. Senator  Carter,  sold  the  Drumlum- 
mon  for  Tom  for  a  million  dollars.  So  Tom- 
my got  hie  million  But  Carter  was  thought- 
ful enough  to  retain  a  sixteenth  Interest  In 
the  mine  for  old  Tom.  and  he  got  more  out 
of  his  sixteenth  interest  than  he  got  out  of 
his  million.  Then  Tom  wanted  to  be  a 
banker,  and  started  a  little  benk  In  Helena. 
In  those  days,  when  I  was  a  boy.  during  the 
tin:e  my  father  was  a  railrond  a:;e.nt.  the 
r"llroad  remitted  all  Its  cash  receipts  to 
th?  Ptrrt  National  Bank  of  Helena,  and  a 
good  many  people  got  the  Idea  that  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Helena,  because  It  wcs  a 
railroad  bank,  c<->uldnt  go  broke.  But  the 
depression  of  1893  hit.  and  all  the  banks 
went  under,  including  the  First  National 
Eank  with  Its  rallrrad  depr^it.- 

The  depositors  started  a  run  on  Tommy 
Cruse's  bank.  He  went  to  the  vaults  and 
set  the  gold  up  in  trays  and  said.  "Come  and 
g5t  It."  This  stopped  the  run  and  made  fi- 
nancial history  In  western  Montana. 

There's  a  lot  of  rr.mance  In  mining,  and 
I'm  wondering  If  these  gentlemen  ever  recall 
the  days  when  a  few  men  developed  the  Her- 
cules Mine  In  Idaho's  Burke  Canyon,  and 
bow  frir  these  pioneer  Individuals  woul<l  get 
In  acqtilrlng  title  to  the  Hercules  property 
under  the  changes  in  the  mining  laws  being 
posed  here. 

There  pioneer  mining  men.  who  develrped 
the  fabulous  Hercules  Mine,  were  E.  W.  Hut- 
ton,  a  railroad  engineer  on  the  railroad  run 
between  Missoula  and  Wallace;  the  three 
Day  brothers,  running  a  little  feed  store  at 
Wardner:  P.  M.  Rothrock,  a  butcher;  Car- 
doner.  a  Portuguese  merchant:  Dad  Reeves, 
a  barber;  and  August  Paulsen,  a  dairyman 
whofe  sister,  a  bChoolteacher,  we  are  told, 
put  In  her  money  to  help  drive  the  tunnel 
that  opened  the  great  Hercules  ore  body  that 
produced  tSB.OOO.OOO  worth  of  ore,  and  paid 
$22,030,000  in  dividends.  It  Is  reported  that 
when  they  encountered  the  ore.  they  didn't 
recognize  what  they  had  In  their  vein — a 
white  substance  that  seme  old  miners  told 
them  was  carbonate  of  lead.  We  are  told 
that  when  they  got  Into  the  vein  the  ore 
was  so  rich  In  the  Hercules  mine  that  they 
got  aroimd  the  efforts  of  the  local  smelters 
to  freeze  them  out  when  they  refused  to  buy 
their  ore,  by  making  shipments  of  crude 
ore  to  Swansee,  England,  and  to  Belgium, 
which  paid  handsomely  and  soon  put  these 
pioneers  on  their  feet  and  enabled  them  to 
finance  the  development  of  their  mine.  The 
Hercules  later  provided  the  money  to  build 
many  of  the  beautiful  office  buildings  that 
grace  the  streets  of  the  neighboring  meuup- 
olls  of  Spokane.  Wash. 

The  ore  In  the  Uerctiles  Mine  might  still 
be  lying  dormant  If  the  Ocvemment  de- 
partments bad  applied  the  rules  to  mining 
that  they  seek  to  Impose  on  us  today. 
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I  want  to  report  to  you  a  little  further. 
As  you  know,  as  a  result  of  my  retirement 
from  Congress  for  a  term.  I  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  cla^  on  my  return  to  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  and  the  Mining  Subcommittee, 
and  have  little  to  say  about  conducting  the 
affairs  of  these  committees. 

The  strategic  metals  procurement  program 
now  belna:  put  through  by  the  Munitions 
Board  and  the  manipulations  of  the  metals 
market  by  the  big  fellows  doesn't  look  good 
to  me. 

This  stockpiling  program  was  first  pro- 
posed hy  the  late  Senator  Jim  Scrugham. 
former  Governor  of  Nevada.  In  a  program  to 
BtPblllze  our  mining  mar'tets  and  help  our 
domestic  mining  Indus'^ry  by  getting  the 
Govsrnment  to  buy  and  stockpile  .strategic 
metals  so  that  we  would  be  prepared  in  case 
of  war  and  would  have  the  strategic  metals 
that  we  can't  produce  domestically,  bought 
and  piled  up  ready  for  u;e.  Senator  Scrug- 
ham worked  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
persistently  *""*nd  continuously.  On  week 
ends  down  In  his  summer  home  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  he  would  Invite  admirals  and 
generals  and  occasionally  I  and  others,  al- 
ways talking  stockpiling.  And  then  he 
would  have  meetings  In  his  office  and  Invite 
Director  Finch  and  later  Dr.  Saver  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  confer  with  the  generals 
and   admirals  and   talk  stockpiling 

Now  old  Jim  Is  gone  and  we  have  the  stock- 
piling program  under  way,  financed  with  an 
appropriation  of  over  a  billion  dollars  And 
now  what  Is  being  done?  A  Munitions 
Beard,  comprising  the  Secretary  of  War.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  S?cretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  sst  up.  And  how  Is 
It  being  managed?  They  went  to  the  Du 
Fonts  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  borrowed 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  manage  the  stockpiling 
purchase  program  for  the  Munitions  Board, 
and  the  next  thing  we  knew,  by  manipulat- 
ing the  mar'set.  lead  v.ent  to  21'2  cents  a 
pound,  and  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nonferrous  metals  followed  suit, 
and  we  soon  heard  talk  about  the  high  prices 
and  the  scarcity  of  domestically  produced 
metals  which  couldn't  be  obtained  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  would 
have  to  go  outside  the  country  to  get  the 
metals  for  stockpiling.  It  appears  that 
purchases  were  made  in  Mexico,  Canada. 
South  America.  Africa,  everywhere  but  here, 
under  long-term  contracu  at  high  prices. 

Realizing  the  adverse  effect  of  this  pro- 
curement program  of  foreign-produced 
metals,  coupled  with  the  heavy  importa- 
tions of  nonferrous  metals  being  made  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  endeavored  to  ascer- 
.  tain  something  concerning  the  stockpiling 
program  and  Its  effect  on  our  domestic  min- 
ing industry,  by  calling  In  the  Director  of 
the  Munitions  Board  and  his  assistants  for 
a  short  session  with  the  committee. 

At  this  hearing,  I  asked  one  of  the  generals 
In  charge  of  procurement  to  tell  me  the  per- 
centage of  strategic  metals  being  bought  In 
foreign  countries,  and  the  percentage  being 
bought  in  this  country,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  said:  "I  am  sorry.  For  security  rea- 
sons I  can't  tell  you."  This  led  to  quite 
an  argument.  It's  all  in  the  record.  I  went 
on  to  explain  to  him  that  the  Bureau  of 
was  getting  out  data  publicizing  our 
and  metal  reserves,  and  that  I  didn't 
think  that  revealing  what  was  in  the  stock- 
pile would  be  any  more  dangerous  to  tte 
known  by  a  potential  enemy  than  our  do- 
mestic metal  reserves.  But  we  were  given 
no  Information  concerning  the  purchase  of 
foreign-produced  metals.  The  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  chairman  seemed 
satisfied  to  let  the  Director  and  his  assistants 
get  by  with  their  evasions. 

When  the  bill  for  the  ECA  came  through, 
the  Marshall  plan,  there  was  a  clause  In  the 
bill   providing   for   stockpiling,    a   provision 


that  earmarked  5  percent  of  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  procurement  of  critical 
materials.  When  you  read  that  provision 
you  would  naturally  think  of  rubber  and 
other  strategic  materials  not  produced  in  this 
country,  but  the  money  was  used  mainly  to 
purchase  lead.  zinc,  and  copper  and  other 
nonferrous   metals. 

ECA  brought  in  Mr  Evans  Just  from  New 
York,  and  they've  got  a  whole  building  down 
there  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  filled  with 
his  assistants,  and  they  are  buying  and 
bringing  in  this  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  and 
other  nonferrous  metals  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  stockpiling  In  this  country.  At  the 
hearings.  I  got  out  of  them  that  the  ear- 
marked mcnev  out  of  the  first  ECA  appropri- 
ation amounted  to  $192,000,900,  and  they 
were  using  this  money  ta  huild  up  foreign 
mining  industries.  The  Strategic  Metals  Di- 
vision of  ECA  has  divided  their  appropria- 
tion Into  two  funds,  one  a  development  fund 
and  the  other  a  procurement  fund.  We 
learned  that  out  of  the  development  fund, 
they  are  advancing  money  to  build  mining 
roads,  develop  mines,  and  build  smelters. 
They  are  financinp  the  opening  of  man'^anese 
deposits  in  Madagascar  in  Africa  We  were 
very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  ECA  is 
using  our  money  to  develop  lead  mines  in 
French  Morocco  They  are  not  only  buy- 
ing the  lead  produced  there  but  ars  financ- 
ing two  American  companies,  the  Newmont 
Mining  Co  and  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  in 
developing  French  Morocco  lead  mines. 

We  are  told  that  two  mining  funds  have 
been  set  up  by  ECA  to  finance  this  Morocco 
lead-mine  development  program.  One  a 
fund  of  $1,500,000  and  the  other  a  fund  of 
$3,500,000  The  French  don't  permit  these 
American  companies  to  operate  on  their  own; 
they  must  operate  as  a  minority  Interest  In 
the  French  mining  company. 

We  also  learned  that  ECA  is  building  a 
smelter  in  France  and  another  in  Italy  with 
our  money. 

We  have  Just  made  another  ECA  appropri- 
ation, and  It  still  carries  the  5  percent  for 
the  procurement  of  strategic  materials, 
which  Is  anothe.  $192,000,000  to  be  spent 
by  the  Strategic  Metals  Division  of  ECA  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  our  mines  are  shutting 
down  all  over  the  country,  particularly  our 
lead.  copp>er,  and  zinc  mines? 

Having  been  retired  In  the  election  of  1946, 
I  am  now  at  the  foot  of  the  class  in  the 
Mining  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  memt>er, 
and  have  little  to  say  about  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  committee.  If  I  had  my  eld 
Job  as  chairman  of  the  main  Public  Lands 
Committee  and  the  subcommittees.  I  would 
bring  thoee  fellows  to  committee  hearings 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  their  procurement 
program  until  I  found  out  v.hat  they  were 
doing,  and  how  far  they  Intended  to  go  in 
wrecking  our  mining  Industry. 

Gentlemen,  In  considering  our  mining  pro- 
gram and  the  policies  of  our  Government.  I 
want  to  keep  the  door  of  opportunity  open 
to  the  common  fellow.  This  leasing  scheme 
would  simply  deprive  the  ordinary  citizen 
of  his  birthright  to  locate,  own,  and  develop 
a  mine  If  he  can  find  one  on  public  land, 
and  give  the  advantage  in  developing  our 
mining  resotirces  to  the  big  companies. 

An  Issue  has  been  made  of  the  pitifully 
small  amount  of  timber  that  some  prospector 
might  cut  in  developing  his  claim,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jack  Moore  in  his  eSorts  to  develop 
the  Oro  Grande  mining  property  in  central 
Idaho.  When  he  cut  the  timber  lor  three 
mining  claims  to  build  the  flume  and  naill 
on  the  Oro  Grande  property,  the  Government 
came  In  and  penalized  him  triple  damage* 
for  the  timber  they  cut. 

Our  mining  Indu^ry  has  a  lot  to  contend 
with.  One  of  them  Is  the  attitude  of  the 
Forest  Service.  There's  a  classic  In  this  rec- 
ord, and  I'm  glad  It's  there;  the  statement 
made  by  the  game  commissioner,  which  will 
be   quoted    back  and   forth   In   Washington 


many  times.  He  simply  stated  the  attitude 
of  the  departments,  rehearsing  a  story  I'va 
heard  In  committees  ovef  and  over  again, 
pounded  Into  these  Meml)ers  from  Florida. 
Oklahoma.  Alabama,  and  other  farming 
States.  They  don't  know  much  about  min- 
ing when  they  come  to  Congress,  and  many 
of  them  believe  everything  that's  told  them 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
bureaus.  Mining  bills  are  drawn  ovsr  In  the 
departments  and  handed  to  the  chairman, 
and  then  Introduced,  and  bear  his  name. 
The  department  heads  act  as  they  did  in  in- 
troducing the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  They 
work  to  put  their  ie?;islative  schemes  across 
on  the  Congress,  and  sometimes  there  are 
Jokers  In  the  bill  that  you  don't  catch  until 
after  the  bill  Is  passed  and  has  become  l^w. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  from  my  experiences  of  16 
years  In  Washington.  I  have  been  fighting 
the  tide  and  working  steadily  to  keep  the 
door  of  opportunity  open  to  the  prospector 
and  the  miner. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  In  min- 
ing that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention,  a 
thing  that  would  make  a  pood  Saturday 
Evening  Post  story,  is  the  history  of  the  pros- 
pectors and  their  claims  way  up  in  the  moun- 
tain fastness  on  the  Divide  between  the 
Clearwater  and  Salmon  Rivers  at  Dixie, 
Idaho.  These  hardy  pioneers  followed  the 
placer  miners  and  staked  their  claims  en 
the  big.  low-grade  gold-dike  veins  that 
at>ound  In  that  Isolated  region.  Louie  Lar- 
son, one  of  their  number,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  locate  his  claim  on  a  small  vein  of 
free-milling  gold  ore,  and  was  able  by  hand 
methods  and  the  use  of  a  primitive  Mexican 
arrasta  to  mine  the  freegold  In  his  vein  It 
might  be  explained  that  a  Mexican  arrasta 
Is  a  circular,  stone-lined  pit  with  a  post  in 
the  center,  to  which  was  attached  a  sweep 
for  a  horse  to  pull  around  and  drag  the  big 
boulders  chained  to  the  sweep  over  the  gold- 
bearing  ore  that  had  been  dumped  Into  the 
arrasta  until  the  ore  Is  ground  fine  enough 
to  release  the  gold  which  can  then  be  washed 
and  amalgamated. 

It  is  reported  that  by  the  u£e  of  these 
primitive  methods.  Louie  Larson  took  cut 
over  $50,000  in  gold  in  working  this  claim 
over  the  years,  while  his  neighbors,  •with 
their  claims  staked  on  big  veins  of  low-grad?, 
refractory  gold  ore  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  holding  their  claims  and  doing 
their  annual  assessment  work  year  after 
vear,  earning  money  lor  their  subsistence  as 
best  they  could,  waiting  for  the  country  to 
open  up  and  capital  to  come  in  to  develop 
their  big,  low-grade  mining  properties. 

Wnile  Louie  Larson  has  been  growing  old 
and  making  some  money  by  his  mining  op- 
erations, these  other  old  pray  heads  have 
been  dropping  off.  one  by  one,  and  are  buried 
over  on  the  hillside  in  the  little  cemetery  at 
Dixie,  and  Louie  out  of  compafslon  takes 
his  worn-out  arrasta  stones  and  chisels  their 
names  to  mark  their  graves —  Buried  hcpes 
and  burled  oppcrtunities,"  because  the  coun- 
try is  locked  up  and  neglected  by  the  For- 
est Service.  You  couldn't  get  a  road  In  there 
to  save  your  soul.  I  know,  because  I  have 
tried  It.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  lumber- 
man, took  me  back  to  see  the  Thunder 
Mountain  country  and  told  me  this  story, 
of  the  trials  and  eSort.s  of  the  prospectors  in 
this  vast  mountain  region  lo  interest  their 
Government  and  the  Forest  Service  In  open- 
ing up  the  country  for  development.  We 
went  as  far  as  we  could  In  automobiles  to 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  had  to  finish  the 
trip  by  riding  on  horseback  the  last  10  miles 
to  the  Tliunder  Mountain  country  and  the 
surrounding  low-grade  gold  mines. 

We  were  told  that  the  Washington  offlce  of 
the  Forest  Service  some  years  before  had  al- 
located the  money  to  build  the  road  down  to 
the  Sunnyslde  mine,  a  famous  early-day 
mining  property  on  Thunder  Mountain.     It 
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spems  that  the  owner  h»d  been  s  Utt'.e  criti- 
cal of  the  dilatory  t*ctlcs  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  the  sup^rrtsor  In  charge  ot  the  area 
In  retaliation  for  the  crtticUm.  used  the 
money  to  construct  the  road  into  the  crun- 
try  to  the  top  of  the  Divide  and  then  turned 
off  to  a  dead  end  miles  off  in  the  other  dl- 
ractlon  where  tt  did  no  |^xxl  to  anyone,  leev- 
lD«  t2i0  miners  and  their  property  laolatetf 
and  without  any  accers  ex^pt  by  pack  tralB. 

Obettvattecu  and  expoiercea  of  thin  kind 
have  aometbin^  to  do  with  the  sort  of  q  jes- 
tlona  I  have  teen  aalciug  these  gentlemen. 

Over  on  the  Snake  River  we  have  In  the 
Seven  Devils  district  admittedly  cne  of  the 
rlehmt  eopper  areaa  in  the  Ncnrthwest. 
OinM  I  g«t  •  road  into  that  country?  Bver 
since  I  have  been  In  Conereys  1  have  been 
trying  to  f3t  access  roads  built  Into  th?t 
countrv.  but  the  Seven  D?\-lls  region  Is  as 
primltiv?  and  Isolated  today  aa  It  vrtis  when 
Teddy  Rocacvelt  withdrew  all  that  country 
and  put  It  under  the  ccntrol  of  the  Fcrcst 
Service.  There  Is  a  real  mans  Jcb  for  ycur 
Coc5rres£Tnan  In  W:;slUngton.  and  I  have  been 
trving  to  All  it      Thank  ycu. 

M-.  Gr^T.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gre&3man  Warrr. 


Ocr  Farm  Lezis'ztion  Nc^di  en  Ov?rSaul 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMAKKS 
or 

KCN.  jo:n  c.  cavies 

OF   NIW    TOrK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£P  RESENT  A  TR'ES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  beLeve  thai  it  is  very  un- 
fortuna^  that  the  Eighty-flrst  Cong^ress 
has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  lepislation 
which  would  clarify  and  correct  the  com- 
plete muddle  which  exists  in  the  farm 
legislation  picture  at  present. 

Many  of  the  faults  in  the  present  pro- 
gram can  be  traced  to  the  Eightieth 
ConKress;  seme  are  merely  the  result  of 
changin^c  picture  in  re'^ard  to  certain 
commodities  and  supcort  prices.  It  re- 
mains for  the  ne.Tt  Congress  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  correct  tht  glaring  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  laws. 

The  so-called  potato  scandal  of  this 
past  spring,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  ha.s  vast 
quantities  of  many  commodities  stored 
all  over  the  country  clearly  fxjint  up  the 
fact  that  we  need  ntw  laws  in  the  price 
support  field. 

The  growini!  public  reaction  against 
excessive  Government  storage  of  "com- 
modities is  proof  that  we  need  a  farm 
plan  which  will  allow  for  the  natural 
consumption  of  most  of  our  most  abun- 
dant commodities.  The  bulk  of  the  an- 
nual crop  of  each  perishable  commodity 
should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  market 
and  have  its  retail  price  determined  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  a  fair  price  for  his  crop  and  he 
should  be  guaranteed  such  a  price  if  the 
market  price  does  not  bring  It. 

The  present  muddle  exacts  an  unfair 
toll  on  some  groups  of  farmers.  A  good 
example  is  the  squeeze  which  hit*  dairy 
and  poultry  farmers.  Their  products 
bring  prices  determ  ned  on  the  open 
market,   but   their  Ked,  wnich  is  their 


biggest  expense,  la  supported  at  a  high 
level. 

These  and  other  inequities  should  and 
must  be  corrected  for  the  good  of  our 
economy  and  I  only  rerrret  that  this 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  the  matter. 


Defcc:s  of  E:irope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LECii  rl.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOC3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeviber  21,  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  fcll':v.-:ng  article  by  Ccn- 
stantine  Brown,  frcm  ths  Washlnstcn 
Evening  Star  of  Sspi^m'jer  19.  1953: 

Britain   Fe."j«ce  Want  Eueopi  DrrxNOED.  But 
AT  K-imtSE  or  AMt=:c.\N  Mamfoweb 

(3y  Constantlne  Brown) 

Britain  end  Franca,  our  principal  allies  In 
Europe,  want  to  e-t  tholr  cahe  and  have  It. 
tco.  They  vant  Euro  >e  defended  against  the 
Russians,  but  they  do  not  want  to  tax  their 
own  rcEOurces  and  do  net  v.'ant  anybody  but 
the  TJa.  .^d  States  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
nacnpc 

Secrcw_y  of  State  Acheson  made  positive 
8t;£^:;'..lcns  for  the  integratlcn  of  a  German 
military  forca  Into  the  ever-all  defen£e  of 
Europe.  Brfcre  the  western  Elg  Tlirce  for- 
eign ministers  met  In  New  York  there  were 
indirect  approaches  by  the  military  for  the 
incluaion  of  Spain  In  th3  over-all  program 
to  resist  erstern  aggreseion.  But  the  French 
and  British  Governments  remained  adamant 
against  It. 

The  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance admit  frankly  that  they  cannot,  for 
domestic  political  and  other  reasons,  provide 
manpower  for  the  ground  force  to  oppo&e 
the  vast  Russian  and  satellite  armies. 

NETS    so    DIVISICNS 

The  original  optimistic  estimate  that  25 
ground  divisions  would  sufflce  to  stop  an  east- 
ern onslaught  were  drastically  revised  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

TTie  top-ranking  officers  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  calculate  that  we  shall  need  at  least 
60  divisions  to  do  the  Jcb. 

The  growing  threat  from  Russia  has  wor- 
ried the  people  of  continental  Europe.  Soon 
alter  hostilities  started  In  Korea  there  was 
a  clamor  for  increased  American  military 
forces  in  Germany.  The  French  requested 
at  least  5  additional  divisions.  They  were 
right  The  recent  allied  war  games  In  Ger- 
many under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  showed  that  present  allied  strength 
there  Is  totally  Inadequate  to  cope  with  an 
attack  from  the  east. 

Factual  reports  from  military  specialists 
led  our  Government  to  recommend  that 
the  western  Germans  be  rearmed  as  a  part 
of  the  over-all  defense  plan.  It  was  esti- 
mated In  Washington  that  a  German  army 
of  eo.OOO  men  as  a  starter  would  greatly 
bolster    our    chances    of    victory. 

The  Idea  of  rearming  Germans  under  an 
Allied— In  all  llkelliiood  American — comman- 
der was  Ul-recelved  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish. Although  the  supplies  Inr  the  new 
German  army  would  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  French  Foreign  Minister  .Schu- 
man  refused  to  accept  our  plan.  He  Insisted 
that  rearming  the  Germans  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  present  govern;nent  of  Pre- 
mier Rene  Pleven. 


rr.xNCH  AAE  Ant  Am 

The  French,  who  cannot  add  substantially 
to  their  present  manpower  under  arms,  while 
anxlcus  to  prevent  another  invasion  of  their 
territory,  refuse  to  accept  the  help  of  their 
former  enemies,  even  after  we  cfTcr  them  the 
most  sweeping  assurances  that  ther3  will 
be  no  repetition  of  the  1914  and  1CC9  ag- 
grecslons.  They  say  they  cannot  afford  to  , 
put  many  more  men  under  arras.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  political  consequences  fcr  the 
prereut  sliaUy  government  11  they  agrse  to 
permit  Germany  to  be  armed.  Yet  they  want 
their  ccuntry  adequately  defended.  This  Is 
tantamount  to  asking  us  to  assume  the  bulk 
of  the  burden  of  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  British  are  only  lukewarm  to  our 
proposal.  Foreign  Secretary  Brvln.  who 
stated  publicly  last  week  that  Britain  Is  op- 
posed to  arming  the  v-est  Germans.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  softened  somewhat.  But  not 
enough  t^  Influence  his  French  collecgue. 

Both  Mr.  B?\in  and  Mr.  Schuman  are 
determined  to  prevent  the  supplying  of  mod- 
ern war  materials  to  the  Spanish  army,  which 
Is  4C0.C0O  strong.  While  psychologically 
there  may  be  tome  grounds  fcr  the  French 
fear  of  the  Germans — since  the  two  c^un- 
trles  have  been  at  bitter  odds  since  1E73 — 
Spain  has  never  been  actively  hostile  to  her 
western  neighbors. 

In  World  War  I.  King  Alfonso  maintained 
ftrlct  but  friendly  neutrality  toward  the 
Allied  Powers.  In  World  War  II.  General 
Franco's  a-^surances  to  Paris  permitted  the 
French  high  command  to  withdraw  its  divi- 
sions from  the  Pyrenees  and  send  them  to 
the  German  front. 

Opposition  of  the  French  and  British  to 
IncUir.lon  of  Spain  In  western  defenre  Is 
based  only  on  the  fact  tiiet  the  Snclallst 
parties  in  these  countries  do  not  like  the 
present  dictatorial  re<;lme  In  Madrid.  Yet 
both  governments  are  most  anxious  to  see 
Communist  China,  where  Mao  Tse-tur.g  rules 
as  ruthlessly  as  Stalin.  seatPd  in  the  United 
Nations  and  fully  recc^nlztd  as  a  member  of 
the  peace-loving  nations. 

Spain  can  contribute  far  more  to  the 
defense  of  western  Europe  than  either  Yugo- 
slavia or  China. 


Know  Ycur  Eneiry 


EinsNsiON  c?  rema::ks 

or 

KON.  DA?:iZL  A.  RZED 

or  NEW  TO-K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak3r, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  here- 
tofore granted,  I  am  including  in  todays 
RtccRD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  September  20  issue  of  Pathfinder: 
Know  Youi  Enemt 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  eng.'^ged 
In  a  bitter  struggle  With  their  arch  eic:ny — 
communism.  Even  If  the  Korean  Incident 
Is  localized,  the  fight  will  continue  for  many 
years;  the  Communists  have  admitted  that 
their  war  with  the  democracies  must  be  and 
will  be  never-ending.  They  believe  that 
democracy  must  t)e  destroyed  If  communism 
Is  to  survive. 

Obviously,  then.  It  Is  Important  for  free 
peoples  to  know  their  avowed  enen  y,  to 
understand  communism,  to  recognize!  the 
difference  between  their  present  freedom 
and  the  way  of  life  communism  would  fore* 
upon  them. 

Communism  la  more  than  a  poUtlcfl  be- 
lief; It  is  a  form  of  fanaticism.     It  Is  a  i  evil 
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doctrine,  acalnst  all  our  concepts  of  life. 
It  Is  athelbtic,  and  opposes  all  forms  of 
religion. 

Communism  claims  It  works  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people,  yet  it  dfjes  not  trust 
thoee  It  claims  to  help  Did  you  CNer  hear 
of  a  Communist  regime  voted  in  by  the  peo- 
ple In  a  really  free  election?  Under  com- 
munism, there  Is  no  choice.  You  vote  lor  it — 
or  else. 

D;mocracy  holds  the  Individual  as  all- 
important  and  the  master  of  the  state  Com- 
munism considers  the  individual  the  servant 
Of  the  state;  the  state  Is  all-Important.  Yet 
under  communism  the  state  Is  a  small  group 
of  individuals,  the  bureaucrats  who — usually 
by  violence — have  gained  control  of  the  party. 

in  a  democracy,  you  eujoy  freedom  of 
speech,  thought,  worship,  and  opportunity. 
Under  communism,  you  do  as  you  are  told, 
you  even  think  and  sp>eak  as  you  are  told; 
you  work  where  you  are  told,  and  for  as 
little  us  the  group  of  bureaucrats  at  the  top 
decide  you  should  be  paid.  If  you  do  not  like 
fuch  a  way  of  life  and  are  foolish  enough  to 
eay  sc.  you  are  •purged";  you  end  up  in  a 
labor  camp,  prison — or  a  cemetery*. 

Democracy  dignifies  man  as  God's  master- 
piece; communism  disavows  God,  and  man 
Is  a  robot.  No  man,  woman  or  child  is  per- 
mitted any  individual  ambition,  any  personal 
hope,  any  private  plans.  Communism  de- 
mands everyone's  soul,  mind  and  body — 
without  question,  without  mercy,  without 
appeal. 

Under  democracy,  the  people  elect  to  office 
those  they  consider  best  fitted;  If  they  prove 
Incompetent,  the  people  themselves  vote 
them  out  and  elect  others  In  their  place. 
Under  communism,  there  Is  no  hope  of 
change;  the  party  is  considered  incapable  of 
error.  It  gains  control  of  the  state  by  vio- 
lence and  keeps  control  by  violence.  Com- 
munism has  pledged  Itself  to  the  overthrow 
of  every  other  form  of  government  in  the 
world — by  violence.  Yet,  would  violence  be 
necessary  if  communism  really  were  the 
Utopia  It  claims  to  be?  Would  not  people 
willingly  vote  for  such  a  system?  Would  the 
millions  of  suffering  Russians,  slavinc  under 
the  Communist  yoke,  vote  in  a  free  elec- 
tion to  keep  the  Kremlin  crowd  In  power? 

Small  wonder  that  the  Communists  main- 
tain their  iron  curtain;  the  real  reason 
for  its  existence  Is  to  prevent  the  people 
from  learning  the  truth  about  the  high  liv- 
ing standards  and  freedoms  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people  TTie  Russian  worker  would 
soon  learn  what  a  sham  communism  is. 
And  In  his  ra^e  he  might  use  on  his  masters 
their  own  greatest  weapon — violence. 


Hysteria  on  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIIOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT An\TS 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr  KING  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  1  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily  Democrat  of 
September  11,  1950.  and  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1950: 

(From   the   Woodland    (Calif  )    Daily  Demo- 
crat of  September   11,  1950] 

Hystiria  on  March 
Whether  or  not  one  ap.-Ps  with  Congress- 
woman  HrtLN  Gahagan  L^oitclas'  vote  against 


the  Wood  antisubver.'^ive  bill.  Mrs  Douglas 
must  be  commended  for  her  fairness  and 
courage.  Undoubtedly,  she  recognized  that 
a«  a  result  of  voting  against  this  particular 
bill,  she  would  be  subject  to  bitter  editorial 
attacks  by  a  partisan  press.  This  Is  exactly 
what  has  happened. 

The  papers  opposing  her  candidacy  for  the 
United  States  Senate  are  charging  that  Mrs. 
DocGLis,  by  her  upp<^JSitlon  to  tr.e  Wood  bill, 
showed  signs  of  leaning  toward  the  Com- 
mies. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Cor.gresswcman 
Douglas  if.  as  much  ar.  enemy  of  commu- 
nl.sm  as  the  editors  who  are  assailing  her. 

At  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  her  chances  for 
success  In  the  November  election.  Mrs. 
Douglas  refused  to  support  the  measure  be- 
cause she  favors  common  sense  and  modera- 
tion In  legLslailon  dealing  with  subversive 
activities.  She  contends  that  at  all  times 
Congress  should  exercise  reasonable  restraint. 
Mrs.  Douglas,  along  with  Congressmen 
Feanck  Have.nnek  and  John  Shelley,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  George  P.  Milleh  and 
Chet  Holifield,  among  other  good  Ameri- 
cans, declined  to  Join  in  the  hysteria  which 
Is  causing  many  Americans  to  do  to  liberty 
of  their  own  volition  what  a  potential 
enemy  could  not  force  them  to  do. 

Many  Influential  and  independently  edited 
newspapers  over  the  country  are  in  agree- 
ment with  Mrs.  Douglas  and  the  others  who 
teamed  with  the  minority  against  th*»  bill. 
The  measure  passed  by  the  House  is  prop- 
erly known  as  the  Wood  bill  and  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Mundt- Ferguson  measure. 

When  the  bill  went  before  the  Reuse,  Mrs. 
Douglas  stood  with  other  members  of  the 
California  delegation  to  amend  the  bill.  Sae 
demanded  that  Government  employees  sus- 
pended or  dismissed  under  the  law  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal.  It  was  her  con- 
tention, and  properly  so,  'hat  the  right  of 
appeal  was  fundamental. 

She  had  previously  recorded  her  approval 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is 
to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  Government, 
by  voting  for  an  amendment  prop<ised  by 
Representative  Gechge  P.  Miller,  of  Ala- 
meda This  amendment  would  have  given 
a  discharged  employee  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Ssrvice  Commis- 
sion from  the  decision  by  his  immediate  su- 
periors to  discharge  him.  The  Miller  amend- 
ment received  bipartisan  support  and  lost  by 
only  a  few  votes. 

On  the  final  submission  of  the  bill  with 
no  right  of  appeal,  no  safeguards  against  ad- 
ministrative abuse.  Mrs.  Dougla.s  e.xercised 
her  right  to  vote  against  the  measure.  The 
bill  has  now  been  amended  in  the  Senate  to 
Include  these  appeal  provisions.  Mrs.  Doug- 
las promises  that  she  will  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure when  It  returns  from  the  conference 
committee. 

Among  the  outstanding  reputable  metro- 
politan papers  editorially  in  accord  with  the 
stand  taken  by  California's  Mrs.  Douglas. 
ar2  the  New  York  Times,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  St.  Louis  Pcst-Dispatch. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  urging  great  care  and  most  careful 
consideration,  is  typical  of  the  comments  of 
other  newspaper  editors  who  are  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  sena- 
torial election  In  California  and  have  no 
axes  to  grind. 

CAtmON    NEESED 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  Its  own 
antisubverslve  bill  (H.  R.  9490 »  .  the  Senate 
has  for  its  consideration  this  week  no  less 
than  four  distinct  measures  dealing  with 
this  highly  controversial  subject.  Maneu- 
verings  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
to  snare  the  credit  for  whatever  legislation  of 
this  type  Is  enacted  may  obscure — but  can- 
not lessen — the  urgent  necessity  of  examin- 
ing such  proposals  with   the  greatest   care. 


We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 
regarding  the  three  major  Senate  bills  on 
antisubverslve  activities:  The  Mundt-Fer- 
guson  bill  (S.  2311).  the  McCarran  omnibus 
bill  (S.  4037),  and  the  administration  bill  (S. 
4061  I .  We  have  explained  why  we  think  the 
first  two,  going  far  beyond  the  proper  and 
laudable  aim  of  making  the  Communists 
harmless,  represent  a  pctentlally  serious 
threat    to    American    civil    lit>erties. 

The  bill  which  the  House  parsed  on  Tues- 
day is  a  modified  version  ol  the  Mundt-Fer- 
guson  measure:  but  it  still  contains  such 
drastic  registration  provisions,  it  leaves  such 
great  power  In  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tive board  and  it  is  couched  in  such  broad 
language  that  we  feel  that  It.  too,  Is  more 
far-reaching  than  necessary  or  advisable.  By 
and  large,  the  law  as  It  now  stands  appears 
adequate  to  protect  us  against  the  Commu- 
nist menace,  so  far  as  any  law  as  such  can 
protect  as.  In  fact,  between  the  upp>er  mill- 
stone of  present  legislation  and  the  nether 
mlllctone  of  the  American  voters'  common 
sense,  communism  Is  not  getting  very  far  In 
the  United  States.  But  Improvement  in  ex- 
l.sting  law  can  certainly  be  made,  and  this 
the  administration  bill,  generally  speaking, 
would  do. 

It  Is  natural  In  these  times  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  anti-Communist 
legi-slation;  but  it  Is  Imperative  that  In  our 
hiiSte  to  pass  such  legislation  we  do  not 
endanger  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
that  IS  a  vital  part  of  the  American  tradition 
and  is.  In  fact,  essential  for  the  prop>er  func- 
tioning of  democratic  government. 


I  From  the  Sacramento   (Calif.)   Bee  of  Sep- 
tember 14. 19501 

Letters  From  the  Peopli 

t3usts  the  fbi 

EnrroR  or  the  Bee  : 

Sir:  Reeardmg  B  W  Vau^han's  letter  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  everything  he  says, 
including  requiring  all  Com-munists  be  in- 
delibly branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  red 
star. 

But  In  regard  to  this  I  do  not  believe 
Vaughan  goes  far  eno'jgh.  If  the  branding 
Is  to  be  effectual,  it  should  be  possible  to  de- 
termine If  all  Communists  and  subversives 
have  registered  and  to  accomplish  this  we 
should  insist  that  all  Republicans  be  branded 
with  an  R.  all  Democrats  with  a  D,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.  If  every  person  over  18  years 
of  age  were  identified  In  this  manner  then 
we  wculd  have  the  means  of  identifying  the 
Commies  as  having  registered 

On  second  thought,  maybe  Vaughan  and 
I  are  both  wrong  because  I  have  heard 
that  the  Reds  will  resort  to  any  subterfuge  to 
further  their  nefarious  ends,  and  in  this  con- 
nection, they  might  register  Republican  or 
Democrat  and  be  so  branded  and  we  still 
would  be  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  who,  even 
as  we  are  today. 

I  believe  that  our  best  bet  in  identifying 
Reds  is  the  Biblical  saying:  "By  their  works 
ye  shall  know  them"  By  the  verj-  nature  of 
their  works  it  Is  difficult  fcr  them  to  con- 
ceal from  an  Intelligent  and  Informed  citi- 
zenry Jtist  what  their  true  character  Is,  no 
matter  what  particular  label  they  may  choose 
to  be  known  under. 

And  as  for  a  twenty-third  article  In  the 
Bill  ol  Rights,  as  Vaughan  suggests,  it  seems 
to  me  the  FBI  has  done  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  identifying  all  of  the  subversive  groups 
and  organizations  In  this  country;  and  that 
our  present  legislative  and  law-enforcement 
agencies  are  capable  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion without  any  changes  in  the  BUl  of 
Eights. 

gecr3e  e.  swartz. 

Orland. 
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PlaDBiKg  for  Civiliao  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

OF  »rr.v   .T»R.«TT 
DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RKSENTATTVB3 

Thursday  September  21.  19S0 

Mr  KZAN  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formauon  of  my  colleai:ues  and  thoje 
who  are  actively  engaiied  m  planning 
for  cnllian  defense  I  am  proud  to  re- 
port on  a  civilian  defence  plan  which 
ontnnated  in  my  district  and  which  may 
well  t*come  a  pait/rn  for  voluntary-  ef- 
forts, throughout  the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  oflerini;  by  a  New  Jer&ty 
Industry  of  Its  transportation  and  man- 
power to  aid  relief  a«encie.s  dunn*^  oeace 
or  wartime  emergencies  This  offering 
is  In  the  fcrm  of  mobile  emersency  dis- 
aster relief  units  composed  of  trucks  and 
other  plant  vehicles  and  manned  by 
plant  personnel  trained  m  disaster  re- 
lief procedure. 

This  plan  originated  as  a  spontaneous 
and  unselSsh  act  on  the  part  of  Carl  W. 
Badenhausen.  president  of  the  P.  Bal- 
lantine  k  Sons  brewery  in  Newark. 
N  J  .  on  the  n:ght  of  May  19.  1950  Im- 
mediately ui>on  hearing  of  Lhe  ruin  and 
human  miser>-  caused  by  the  great  South 
Ambcy  ammunition  explosion  of  that 
date.  Mr  Badenhaa-ren  offered  the  truck- 
ing and  manpower  of  his  organization 
to  Kcw  Jersey  State  authorities  in  the 
disaster  area  A  convoy  of  200  trucks 
and  the  company  ambulance  was  formed 
for  U5e  in  the  devastated  area. 

While  this  voluntary  act  by  private 
Industry*  in  time  of  local  crtsis  is  indeed 
noteworthy,  it  is  the  subsequent  action 
of  this  Newark  firm  that  has  national 
Significance  and  wh:ch  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  responsible  for  civilian 
defense  and  disaster  relief.  This  act  and 
the  blueprint  which  Ballantine  officials 
have  draft«I  to  make  Lhis  plan  available 
lor  other  centers  is.  I  believe,  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  commumty-mmded- 
ncw  and  responsibility 

The  Ballantine  Co.  has  now  formed  an 
emergency  rehef  unit  in  Newark.  N.  J  , 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  is  now  organ- 
izing anothtr  in  Washington.  D  C  These 
units  are  available  to  State  civilian  de- 
fense agencies  in  the  area  in  which  they 
are  located 

The  units  are  built  around  a  nucleus 
of  .spot  convoys  of  10  trucks  and  3  cars 
each,  which  can  move  instantly  on  call, 
with  blankets,  stretchers,  tools,  first-aid 
kits,  flares,  portable  lights,  ropes,  and 
ladders. 

They  are  manned  by  Ballantine  i)er- 
sonnel  which  has  been  ?lven  training  in 
the  basic  operations  of  mobile  disai,ter 
relief  units  and  in  duties  which  normally 
are  in  demand  at  the  site  of  disasters. 

The  company  also  is  prepared  to  aug- 
ment these  spot  convoys  with  addiUonal 
convoys.  Wilhm  an  hour  it  could  have 
hundreds  of  trucks  dispatched  in  organ- 
ized convoys. 

The  readiness  of  these  units  for  service 
is  assured  by  a  carefully  designed  com- 
munications system.  Appreciate  relief 
aulhonueo  have  been  noufled  that  calls 


for  the  units  are  to  be  placed  with  the 
central  yard  dispatch  office  at  the  plant. 
The  dispatcher  and  alternate  members 
of  the  company  staff  have  been  trained 
to  obtain  from  the  caller  pertinent  infor- 
ma"..  :.  ;eca;ding  the  whereabouts  of  the 
di.<:a.<ter  and  the  contemplated  use  of  the 
Ballantine  units  Verification  of  this 
Vital  information  is  made  by  a  return  call 
to  the  relief  aeency.  The  plan  provide.s 
for  full  control  of  the  units  by  the  State 
authorities  dunng  the  emergency,  elimi- 
nating the  posvsibihty  that  full  use  of  the 
units  will  be  lost  because  of  confusion  on 
the  part  of  unit  personnel 

In  addition  to  the  spot  convoys  which 
are  ready,  the  company  has  pledged  the 
availability  of  its  entire  fleet  of  some  ROO 
trucks  if  and  when  they  are  needed  The 
units  are  currently  at  the  dlsp<x«al  of 
Leonard  Drr.fus.  civil  dtfenre  director 
for  the  Stale  of  Ke*  Jerrey. 

I  submit  that  here  we  have  a  concrete 
example  of  a  workable  plan  for  aid  by 
industry  in  the  event  of  disaster  any- 
where in  our  great  country.  Whether  a 
particular  firm  has  only  one  truck  or  a 
great  fleet  of  truclis.  It  can  play  an  Im- 
p>ortant  part  in  disaster  relief  work  by 
malcing  transi)ortation  and  personnel 
available  to  the  appropriate  State  and 
community  relief  a:_'cncies. 

As  those  of  us  who  have  been  at  the 
scene  of  disasters  know  too  well,  removal 
of  disaster  victims,  transportation  of  re- 
lief workers,  quick  transportation  of 
medical  supplies  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  all  of  these  are 
matters  of  utmost  urgency. 

It  is  not  feasible  for  the  average  relief 
organization  to  have  as  standard  equip- 
ment the  amount  of  transportation  It 
often  needs  to  perform  the  tasks  Usted. 
The  initial  cost  of  such  transportation 
would  be  prohibitive,  the  m.untenance  of 
the  vehicles  would  require  additional 
funds,  and  the  personnel  needed  to  op- 
erate the  vehicles  are  simply  not  avail- 
able in  many  cases 

The  relatively  few  large  and  fully 
equipped  disaster  relief  units  which  now 
exist  are  often  called  great  distances  to 
aid  in  emertiencies.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  read  in  the  press  of  fire  com- 
panies and  other  relief  units  from  a 
large  number  of  communities  converging 
on  one  area  to  aid  in  an  emergency. 
While  this  may  be  an  adequate  proce- 
dure for  peacetime  purposes,  it  is  not 
desirable  because  it  leaves  unprotected 
many  areas  where  the  equipment  is  nor- 
mally based. 

It  takes  but  lUtle  imagination  to  pic- 
ture a  wartime  situation  In  which  a 
number  of  disa.sters  ocur  in  a  relatively 
limited  geographical  area.  In  such  a 
situation,  pooling  of  existing  relief  trans- 
portation to  .serve  at  the  scene  of  a  sin- 
gle disaster  would  be  impossible.  With- 
out an  actual  plan  for  the  acquisition  of 
supplementary  transportation,  the  suf- 
fering which  would  result  at  many  of  the 
disaster  scenes  defies  description.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  vehicles,  transpor- 
tation of  the  Injured  to  hospitals  would 
be  delayed,  the  arrival  of  skilled  emer- 
gency relief  workers  would  be  stymied, 
urgently  needed  supplies  would  not 
reach  the  suffering.  In  short,  all  of  the 
tragedy   which  always  accompanies  a 


disaster,  might  well  be  compounded 
agsiin  and  again  because  of  a  lack  of 
transportation  at  the  scene. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  si;e  of  a 
plant  or  industry  is  not  important  to 
participation  in  this  program.  In  our 
extensive  farming  and  nonindustrlal 
areas,  for  example,  it  is  conceivable  that 
many  owners  of  single  trucks  could  co- 
operate with  rehef  agencies  to  devise  a 
workable  plan  which  would  result  in  the 
immediate  availability  of  adequate  trans- 
portation at  disaster  scenes.  Although 
war-caused  disasters  are  less  likely  in 
the.se  nonindustrlal  areas,  we  cannot 
under  present  cor.ditions  consider  any 
area  immune  for  disaster  and  thus  not 
in  potential  nocd  of  mobile  emergency 
disaster  relief  unit* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  blueprint  the 
makeup  of  mcbile  disaster  units  The 
Eallanline  plan  which  I  described  can 
be  considertxl  a  modrl.  Substant.al  var- 
iations would  be  warranted  according 
to  the  geographical  location  of  the  unit 
bas?.  In  areas  where  floods  are  a  prob- 
lem the  units  would  differ  from  those 
used  in  areas  hkcly  to  be  the  scene  of 
sreat  fires.  The  number  of  small  cars  in 
a  unit  would  vary  accordmg  to  traiSc 
conditions,  since  these  vehicles  are  In- 
tended to  facilitate  traffic  control. 

The  important  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  this  proposition  deserves  sen  jus 
attention  from  the  Government  and 
from  industry,  everywhere,  at  this  time. 
We  are  hearintj  a  great  deal  about  ci- 
vihan  defense  at  the  community  le%'el. 
Here  we  have  more  than  just  talk  and 
pap>er  planning.  We  have  a  workable 
plan  which  is  already  in  limited  opera- 
tion because  of  the  civic-mindedness  of 
one  industrial  leader.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  industry  throughout  the  Nation  is 
eager  to  cooperate.  With  this  coopera- 
tion our  Nation  will  have  taken  a  real 
step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  adequate 
preparedness  for  emergency  which  we 
must  reach  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Richard  H.  Balch,  an  Outstanding  CiLlren, 
Is  Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  New  Yo.k  Stale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

OF   N     •'.■    V-'    K 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REi'RESENTAnVE3 
Thursday.  September  21.  1950 

Mr  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  last  we2k 
to  be  present  at  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Convention  in  Rochester  and 
see  an  outstanding  citizen  and  friend 
of  mine  nominated  for  lieutenant  pov- 
ernor  of  New  York  State.  He  is  Rich- 
ard H.  Balch.  of  Utica. 

D:ck  Balch  is  one  of  those  rare  Ameri- 
cans— a  man  whose  energies  are  un- 
bounded, and  who  has  turned  his  tal- 
ents into  countless  fields  in  his  efforts 
to  better  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  those  who  work  with  him  and  for 
him. 


He  is  president  of  the  largest  fishing 
tackle  manufacturing  company  in  the 
Nation— the  Horrocks-Ibbotson  Co.— 
and  yet  he  is  a  stanch  friend  of  labor. 
His  company  is  successful  and  profitable, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  good  labor-management 
relations.  It  has  contracts  with  the  CIO 
textile  workers  and  the  AFL  teamsters. 

Dick  Balch  is  highly  regaided  in  busi- 
ness circles,  being  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Devine  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Utica  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  Frost  b 
Co..  of  New  York  City.  He  has  been  a 
vice  president  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  management  rep- 
resentative on  the  area  war  manpower 
management-labor  committee  during 
World  War  11. 

Always  Interested  In  civic  affairs.  Dick 
Balch  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Utica  for  several  years. 
In  addition  he  has  been  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Utica  Board  of  Water 
Supply  since  1924.  He  has  also  been  in- 
strumental in  the  success  of  community 
chest  campaigns  and  similar  worth- 
while drives. 

Dick  Balch.  at  40.  Is  the  possessor  of 
many  enviable  talents.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  characteristic  vigor 
and  imagination,  and  yet  is  a  successful 
businessman  and  pubUc  servant.  He  has 
had  over  25  years  of  experience  in  public 
and  civic  affairs  and  has  many  fine  years 
of  service  to  his  fellow  citizens  ahead  of 

him,  ,       , 

It  is  an  honor  for  the  people  of  my 
district  to  have  a  man  like  Dick  Balch 
nominated  on  a  major  political  party  s 
State  ticket. 


Wliereas  the  Meat  Inspection  Division  is 
faced  witti  a  disastrous  cut  in  appropriations 
requested  for  the  next  nscal  year,  which  will 
necessitate  the  dismissal  of  344  meat  in- 
spectors through  the  country  from  its  pres- 
ently undermanned  force:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Greater  New  Haven  CIO 
Council  and  iu  affiliates  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing this  dangerous  proposal;  that  It  use 
every  means  at  its  dlspKJsal  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  public  through 
any  means  it  may  see  fit,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic be  urged  to  contact  their  Congressmen  Ln 
opposition  to  this  appropriation  reduction; 
and  be  it  further 

Renolved.  That  steps  be  initiated  to  have 
Congress  place  the  personnel  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Division  on  the  same  level  as  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  medical  personnel  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who  were  excluded  In 
this  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill; 
namely  the  Byrd-Bridges  amendment. 

WOLlAU     STAPUCTON. 

President. 
laMA  Mei, 

Secretary -Treasurer, 


Meat  Inspection  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF   CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  MCGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  attached  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Greater  New  Haven  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  September  11, 
1950: 

Whereas  the  Meat  Inspection  Service  is  a 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
which  was  formed  some  60  years  ago  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  was  later  augmented 
due  to  public  demand  by  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  June  30,  1906.  and  is  this  year 
being  further  augmented  to  increase  its  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  due  to  public  de- 
mand: and 

Whereas  the  sole  duty  and  respon-slbility 
of  this  service  is  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  bv  insuring  a  safe  and  whole- 
some meat  supply  to  the  consuming  public. 
and  by  their  own  regulations  the  Armed 
POTces.  Veterans'  Administration,  and  all 
other  Government  services,  and  to  all  for- 
eign countries  who  Import  our  meat  and 
meat  food  products;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  to  the  American  people 
for  this  service  Is  Insignificant  In  return  for 
the  protection  received,  being  less  than  10 
cents  per  person  per  year,  and 


Railway  Retirement  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  briefly  supplement  the  remarks 
that  I  made  recently  in  connection  with 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  It  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  this  act  is  in 
need  of  substantial  amendment.  Any 
amendment  to  a  law  affecting  the  wel- 
fare and  even  the  livelihood  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  society  should 
only  be  enacted  after  careful  and  pains- 
taking study. 

I  therefore  repeat  my  request  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  schedule  public 
hearings  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
thereafter  bring  to  this  floor  appropriate 
amendments  for  the  benefit  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  raihoad  workers 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  possible 
that  with  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  this  much- 
needed  legislation  might  be  passed  dur- 
ing November  or  December  by  this  Con- 
gress. In  any  event  such  hearings  and 
deliberation  will  enable  the  next  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  promptly  and  in- 
telligently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  almost  unanimotis 
action  this  Congress  recently  raised  the 
pension  payments  to  those  presently  on 
the  social-security  retirement  rolls.  In 
some  cases  the  benefits  were  actually 
doubled.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
legislation.  I  was  happy  to  support  it. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  retired  railroad  worker 
is  just  as  high  as  the  cost  for  any  other 
American  citizen.  The  old  railroaders 
who  have  devoted  their  productive  years 
to  the  most  essential  of  all  American  in- 
dustries receive  no  special  privilege  or 
discount  in  the  purchase  of  food,  cloth- 
ing or  shelter. 


The  employees  of  the  railroads  have 
their  own  retirement  fund  with  pay- 
ments and  benefits  prescribed  by  Fed- 
eral statute.  They  want  to  continue 
their  separate  and  Independent  status. 
They  have  no  desire  to  become  a  part  of 
the  broad  social-security  program  and 
I  do  not  so  recommend.  Nevertheless 
separate  status  should  not  make  the  men 
and  women  working  for  the  railroads 
the  victims  of  discrimination.  Such  dis- 
crimination does  exist  and  only  the  Con- 
gress can  correct  it. 

Today's  newspapers  are  filled  with  the 
exploits  and  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States  Marines.  Today  all  Amer- 
leans  are  grateful  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress which  prevented  the  Uquidation  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  Its  absorption  by 
the  Army.  There  is  a  definite  parallel 
between  the  Marines  and  the  railroad 
workers.  Each  group  is  Justly  proud  of 
Its  separate  entity  and  Its  history  of  ac- 
complishment. Just  as  the  Marines 
rightfully  and  vigorously  resist  absorp- 
tion by  the  Army,  so  the  railroaders  re- 
sist absorption  by  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  dlsa- 
biUty  and  retirement  benefits  the  paral- 
lel which  I  have  pointed  out  comes  to  an 
end.  The  Marines  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  do  all  the  other  members  of 
the  armed  services.  The  railroad  work- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  based  on  their 
own  contributions,  do  not  receive  bene- 
fits commensurate  to  those  of  the  45,- 
000,000  Americans  now  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
railroads  themselves  make  proportion- 
ately larger  payments  than  does  indus- 
try in  general. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tion. We  have  had  4  years  of  experience 
under  the  Crosser  amendments.  We  can 
no  longer  hide  behind  the  old  excuse. 
"Lets  see  how  the  present  law  works 
out."  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress and  the  great  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  meet 
the  responsibility  to  the  American  rail- 
road worker  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  this,  our  coimtry. 


Hob.  John  C.  Dariet,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNNzcricxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  19S0 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congre.ss  adjourns.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  up-State  New  York,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Davies. 

Congressman  D.wies  came  to  us  as  the 
third  youngest  Member  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  and  a  man  who  hKd  never 
before  held  public  office,  but  he  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstandi-.g  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  voting  on  legislation,  he  sup- 
ported almost  all  progressive  measures 
for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation  and 
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our  people,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
cross  party  lines  on  occasion  in  h^s  vot« 
on  bills  in  which  he  could  not  believe. 
His  votes  were  dictated  by  his  conscience 
aiKl  the  best  interest  of  the  people  in  his 
district,  rather  than  by  political  expedi- 
ency. 

Jack  Davtis  supported  and  voted  for 
the  working  out  of  labor  legislation 
which  would  be  equitable  to  all  sides. 
He  hac  supported  legislation  which  will 
improve  the  housing  shortasre  and  give 
the  lower  and  middle  income  irroups  a 
chance  to  own  homes.  Davies  sup- 
ported the  FEPC  bill,  the  new  social 
security  law,  the  new  minimum  wa^Te 
law.  liberalized  displaced  persons  legis- 
lation and  the  bills  to  give  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  He  also  favored 
those  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions which  he  believed  would  actually 
result  in  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. 

In  his  effort  to  aid  in  bringing  some 
bit  of  clarity  in  the  muddle  of  farm  leg- 
islation which  now  exists,  he  has  con- 
stantly fought  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  dairy  farmers  in  his  district.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
securing  some  Government  contracts  for 
firms  in  his  district  so  that  the  employ- 
ment situation  could  be  improved. 

Davies'  wide  rani^e  of  interests  can  be 
seen  by  some  of  the  bills  he  has  intro- 
duced during  this  Congress.  They  in- 
clude measures  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  health  of  school 
children,  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to 
suspend  certain  import  taxes  on  cop- 
per, to  condemn  the  persecution  of  Car- 
dinal Mindszeniy.  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
by  a  constitutional  amendment,  to  im- 
prove the  harbor  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to 
encouraqe  construction  of  rental  hous- 
ing near  military  installations.  He  also 
introduced  bills  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Great  Lakes  shipping,  and  to 
aid  poultry  farmers  by  providing  Gov- 
ernment surplus  feed  to  them  at  a  lower 
cost. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Jack  Davies  is  the  kind  of  legislator 
of  which  we  need  more  in  this  country- — 
young,  progressive,  independent  and  ac- 
tive in  his  representation  of  his  con- 
stituents. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  him  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
District  of  New  York  should  be  glad  that 
Joh:^  C.  Davies  was  their  Representative 
during  that  period. 


Dried  Egg*  From  Commanist  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  y^hx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  ScptembcT  21,  1950 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Charlotte  'N.  C.)  Ob- 
server and  another  from  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  dealing  with  the  silly  per- 
Xormance  of  allowing  dried  eaas  to  be 


shipped  into  this  country  from  Com- 
munist China  at  a  time  when  our  own 
Government  warehouses  are  bulging 
with  dri?d  eggs  resulting  from  domestic 
production. 

The  answer  proposed  by  the  editor  of 
the  Obser%'er  to  the  State  Department  3 
contention  regarding  the  lowering  of  the 
tariff  rate  is,  of  course,  unanswerable. 
This  country  has  no  treaty  with  Com- 
munist China,  so  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  consult  with  any  other  nation  be- 
fore advising  the  Communists  that  the 
import  rate  will  be  27  cents  a  pound  as 
fixed  by  the  Tariff  Commis.sion  rather 
than  the  present  barsain  rate  of  17  cents. 
As  the  editor  says: 

You  can't  violate  a  treaty  that  does  not 
exist. 

The  purchase  of  these  dried  eggs,  of 
course,  does  nothing  but  bolster  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  China.  Any  money 
sent  out  there  now  certainly  will  not  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  our  country  and.  in- 
deed, may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
munitions  and  other  material  to  be  used 
against  us.  No  possible  need  can  be 
shown  for  dried  eggs  which  already  are 
in  huge  surplus  in  this  country.  Their 
importation  ought  to  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether. If  that  cannot  or  will  not  be 
done,  certainly  our  Government  should 
insist  on  imposlrg  the  maximum  duty  of 
27  cents  a  pound  instead  of  the  tariff  of 
17  cents  established  by  the  Geneva  Trade 
Convention  for  nations  signing  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Agreement. 

The  above-mentioned  editorials  fol- 
low: 

IFrom   the   Charlotte    (N.   C)    Observer    of 
August  25,  1950 1 

You  Name  This  On« 

It  seems  that  there  Is  no  end  to  the  imbe- 
cilities of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Every  day  a  new  one  crops  up.  and  It 
Is  always  a  little  sillier  than  the  one  we 
heard  ab^ut  yesterday. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  storage  cost  on  th« 
farm  products  that  the  CCC  has  taken  off  the 
market  and  hidden  away  in  warehouses,  oil 
tanks,  idle  ships,  and  caves  amounts  to  VlOo.- 
000.000  a  year,  or  about  $25,000  an  hour. 
That,  mind  you.  is  Just  the  storage  cost. 

Arao.^g  the  commodities  in  storage  are 
dried  ep-yis  by  the  billions  of  doeens,  which 
the  CCC  has  bought  up  to  keep  the  retail 
price  high  and  has  sequestered  in  a  cave  In 
Kansas. 

Most  of  us  knew  about  that  caveful  of  eggs. 
What  we  did  not  know,  until  Representative 
K£ATiNG,  or  New  York,  told  about  it  in  a  de- 
bate in  the  Hotise,  is  that  we  are  importing 
800.000  pounds  of  dried  eygs  a  month  from^ 
of  all  places — Communist  China. 

It  came  about  this  way: 

In  1S31  the  Tariff  Commission  set  the  Im- 
port duty  on  dried  eg);s  at  27  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  Geneva  trade  convention  in  lt>47  tha 
tJtaie  Department  negotiated  a  treaty  wiili 
aU  nations  signing  the  International  Trade 
Agreement  reducing  the  tariff  to  17  cents. 

Last  spring,  when  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment took  over  In  China,  It  Informed  our 
State  Department  that  it  did  not  recognlza 
our  trade  treaty  with  Nationalist  China: 
so  It  wi'Uld  Insist  on  boUIhk  its  dried  eggs 
to  the  United  States,  duty  free. 

The  State  IJepartmeiii  says  It  can't  do  any- 
thUig  about  It  without  consulting  the  other 
58  nations  that  signed  tlie  treaty. 

We  think  It  could  do  one  thing:  It  could 
JUKt  remind  Pelplnj?  that  there  never  was 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China;   hence,  as  far  as  Com- 


munist China  is  concerned,  the  tariff  will  b« 
27  cents. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  other  58  nations 
could  object,  because  Communu>t  China 
never  signed  the  collective  treaty.  You  can't 
violate  a  treaty  that  does  not  exist. 

[From  the  Gloversville    (N.   Y.)    Herald  of 

August  29.  19501 

The    Morning    Hebauj's    Eyk    OraNca — Brr 

Who  l&  REAiiY  To  Blame? 

Representative  KiNKriH  B.  Keating,  Njw 
York.  Republican,  charged  In  the  Hoii.e  the 
other  day  tliat  the  Oovemment  actvially  is 
encouraging  Communist  China  to  ship  dried 
eggs  into  this  country — while  at  the  same 
time  spending  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  buy  up  eggs  here.  In 
dried  form,  under  the  Federal  price  support 
program. 

"During  the  very  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  buying  up  surplus  eggs  and 
hoarding  dried  eggs  In  caves  and  ware- 
houses." the  Congressman  declared,  "It  has 
refused  to  take  any  action  to  bar  the  Import 
of  dried  eggs  from  Communist  China. 

"In  fact,  the  administration  actually  is 
encouraging  these  imports  by  granting  bar- 
gain-basement, cut-rate  import  duties  to  a 
government   we  have  not  even  recogniaed." 

And  it's  perfectly  true,  too. 

The  Government  Is  very  much  to  blam?  In 
the  matter;  but  someone  else  must  shoulder 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  responsibility. 

For  the  United  States  Government.  Itself, 
Is  not  Impcrtlng  those  Communist-Chinese 
dried  eggs. 

That  is  done  by  individual  American  com- 
mercial concerns,  because  it  pays  them  to 
do  so. 

There  need  not  be  any  delusions  in  the 
matter.  There  is  nothing  illegal  about  the 
transactions.  The  Chinese  have  dried  eggs 
to  sell.  They  can  produce  them  at  a  rela- 
tively low  price.  It  Is  cheaper  for  American 
firms  which  use  dried  egc;s  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  commodities  to  purchase 
consignments  of  those  dried  eggs  from 
Communist  China,  and  pay  the  Import 
duties,  than  it  would  be  to  purchase  dried 
eggs  In  this  country. 

And  the  American  dollars  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  receive  for  these  dried  eggs 
will  help  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment to  equip  its  armies.  They  may  even 
already  be  helping  to  equip  the  North 
Korean  forces  with  whom  American  troops 
now  are  at  grips. 

Yes.  there  would  be  an  easy  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  traffic — by  raising  the  Import 
duty  so  that  It  would  not  be  prontable  to 
import  Chinese  dried  eggs. 

But  there  would  be  an  even  easier  way — ■ 
for  the  American  importers  concerned  to 
decline  to  utilize  Chinese  dried  eegs  In  their 
bu-'^iness  as  a  matter  of  sheer  loyalty. 

Then  there  would  not  be  any  need  of  aug- 
mented tariff  duties. 
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The  Torean  Se  luch-eu  Who  Betrayed 

America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtcmber  21,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  have  today  addressed  letters 
to  Congre.ssmen  Carl  Vinson  and  Dewet 
Short,  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, calling  for  attention  to  a  critical 


situation  that  has  had  a  trapic  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  our  fighting  men  in 
Korea. 

The  Soviet  aggressors  have  success- 
fully used  Korean  women  to  obtain  valu- 
able information  from  American  military 
personnel  as  well  as  to  conduct  a  thriv- 
ing underground  operation  in  the  Korean 
Republic.  The  deadly  slciU  of  these  ad- 
venturesses, prior  to  the  North  Korean 
invasion,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  preat 
deal  to  do  with  the  prave  misfortune  s-af- 
fered  by  the  brave  defendeis  under  the 
leadership  of  General  MacArtnur. 

Because  this  situation  is  so  vicious  in 
it.s  implications  and  so  daneerous  in  its 
relationship  to  our  occupation  troops 
throuizhout  the  world,  I  am  a.sking  at 
this  time  for  the  insertion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  followinc  article 
that  appears  in  Coronet  Magazine  for 
October  1950: 

The  Korean  SEDrcTRESS-Wno  Betrated  Ameti- 
icA— Here  Told  for  the  First  Time,  is  the 
Amazing  Story  of  a  Communist  Mata  Hari 

(By  Mary  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer) 
Although  the  name  of  Kim  Sulm.  a  beau- 
tiful oriental  gu-1.  failed  to  appear  In  com- 
muniques from  the  Korean  front.  It  deserved 
a  place  there.  For,  when  the  alluring  voung 
temptress  was  shot  as  a  spy  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  Red  troops  crashed  Into  Seoul,  the 
event  was  comparable  to  the  destruction 
of  a  column  of  Red  tanks. 

With  her  voluptuous  charm  and  oriental 
seductiveness.  Kim  Suim.  known  to  her  com- 
patriots as  the  "Doctor  of  Lovemaking."  was 
a  deadly  weapon,  shaped  and  set  In  motion 
by  Russian  hands  She  and  thousands  of 
others  like  her— all  chosen  for  their  beauty 
and  easy  morals,  Indoctrinated  with  the  Com- 
munist credo  and  turned  loose  to  do  as  much 
damage  as  possible— were  part  of  a  vast  plan. 
These  lethal  ladles  of  the  Soviet  operation 
sex  used  their  charms  to  protect  Red  under- 
ground terrorL<iLs.  and  to  seduce  the  enemy- 
South  Korea  and  America— into  betraying 
Us  deepest  secrets. 

We  know  there  was  a  laree  number  of 
the.se  Mata  Harls  In  Korea.  w>.'ll  trained  and. 
In  their  coldly  amorous  fashion,  highly  ef- 
fective in  gathering  vital  Information  from 
unsuspecting  American  officers  and  GI  s. 
Their  far-flung  sisters  are  a  problem  that  will 
confront  us  again  and  apaln  Luckily  we 
have  a  blueprint  of  their  methods,  for  Kim 
8uim  stood  trial  in  a  Korean  court,  where 
her  machinations  were  glHruicly  exposed. 

Her  first  exposure  to  communism  took 
place  in  1942,  at  a  meeting  of  so-called 
paUlcts.  There,  she  fell  In  love  with  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening  a  taU  and 
handsome  Korean  named  Lee  Kunc  Kook. 
administrative  director  of  the  Communist 
National  Front  Federation. 

Lee  Kung  was  a  fanatic,  who  never  spent 
time  on  anything— even  lovemaking— with- 
out a  sound  ideological  reason.  Even  before 
submitting  to  Kim  Sulm's  wiles,  he  looked 
Into  her  background  and  evaluated  her  po- 
tential usefulness  to  the  party. 

An  orphan,  she  had  been  educated  at 
American  Methodist  schools  and  later  had 
found  a  Job  as  private  secretary  of  the 
head  of  the  dental  school  at  Severance  Col- 
lege. All  this  counted  in  her  favor.  But  her 
greatest  asset,  from  Lee  Kungs  point  of  view, 
was  not  her  education  but  her  looks — and 
the  power  they  gave  her  over  men. 

She  was  a  miniature  Venus,  perfectly  pro- 
portioned, with  the  shiniest  and  longest  black 
plg.«:is  m  all  Korea,  and  with  enormous 
black  eves,  enhanced  by  extravagantly  arched 
eyebrows.  Nature  obviously  had  endowed  her 
to  be  a  charmer,  and  It  wa.s  at  Severance 
College  that  she  received  her  nickname. 
"Doctor  of  Lovemaking." 


Lee  Kung  decided  Kim  Suim  could  b.  of 
great  value  both  to  him  and  to  the  Commu- 
nist cause.  So  Interspersing  doctrine  and 
embraces,  he  slcwly  bent  her  to  his  will. 
When  the  payoff  arrived  it  exceeded  his  most 
optimistic  dreams.  Three  years  after  that 
1942  meeting  of  •patriots,"  all  of  Korea  be- 
low the  thirty-eighth  parallel  was  taken  ever 
bv  United  States  occupation  forces — and 
kim  Sulm  stepped  forth  confidently  to  meet 
them. 

Missionary -trained  and  accomplished  in 
Enellsh.  she  knew  perfectly  how  to  Ingrati- 
ate herself.  She  was  received  with  open 
arras.  They  made  her  the  receptionist  at  the 
Banto  Hotel,  United  States  military  head- 
quarters in  Korea.  Kim  Suim  was  touchln?ly 
grateful.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  please, 
smiling  and  bowing  all  day  long— and  at 
night  supplying  her  Korean  lover  with  in- 
creasingly valuable  information. 

She  discovered,  well  in  advance,  the  im- 
pending withdrawal  of  United  States  forces 
and  even  the  precise  dates  of  their  de- 
part vire. 

For  a  year  she  remained  at  the  Banto,  in 
a  constant  glitter  of  top  brass.  Then  her 
fortune  took  a  still  more  dizzy  upturn.  She 
was  shifted  to  the  United  States  Provost 
Marshal's  office,  part  of  the  Counter  Intelli- 
gence Division — which  meant  dally  contact 
with  hleh-security  data  It  was  the  sort  of 
Job  spies  dream  of. 

About  this  time,  the  private  life  of  the 
"Doctor  of  Lovemaking"  also  underwent  a 
change.  She  found  a  proper  place  to  hang 
out  her  shingle,  a  luxurious  house  on  Kind 
Jade  Street.  In  Seoul's  most  fashionable 
distrl-i.  Originally  the  establishment  tiad 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  Japanese,  who  had  sur- 
rendered It  to  the  American  military  gov- 
ernment, which,  in  turn,  surrendered  it  to 
Kim  Sulm. 

Why  was  it  given  to  her?  In  seeking  the 
answer  In  the  records  of  her  trial,  one  Is  im- 
pressed chiefly  by  the  elaborate  discretion  of 
the  Korean  "prosecutor.  Others  were  less 
reticent.  They  named  an  American  officer. 
the  one,  they  added  slyly,  to  whom  she  had 
borne  a  son. 

Soon  the  house  In  Kind  Jade  Street  was  a 
busy  and  curious  place.  Above  stairs,  there 
were  revelry,  romance,  and  a  continual  com- 
ing and  golnc  of  American  dipnltarles; 
downstairs,  things  were  quite  dlfTerent. 
Kim  Sulm  shuttled  between  the  two  levels, 
one  minute  rushing  up  to  greet  a  couple  of 
colonels,  then  hurrying  down  to  speed  a  Com- 
munist fugitive  on  his  way  to  ^afety  be- 
yond the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  At  night 
she  would  sine  native  songs  to  an  apprecia- 
tive uniformed  audience,  perform  her  amo- 
rous devoirs,  and  after  that,  dash  away  to 
count  the  profits  of  a  brisk  side  line  she  was 
running  in  stolen  jeeps,  ammunition,  and 
guns. 

In  her  unassailable  position,  beyond  sus- 
picion, she  master-minded  a  whole  network 
of  Communist  Intrisue  and  espionage. 
Bundles  of  Japanese  cturency.  brought  down 
from  the  Communist  north,  were  secreted 
In  her  cellar.  When  they  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  Communists  of  the 
south,  in  came  rice  boxes  filled  with  pil- 
fered American  arms.  The  munitions— as 
well  as  occasional  refugees  for  whom  Kind 
Jade  Street  served  as  a  stop  on  the  under- 
ground railroad — were  loaded  into  American 
vehicles  and  driven  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  where  aU  would  promptly  disappear 
into  Red  territory.  The  drivers  were  Korean 
emplovees  of  the  American  mUltary  govern- 
ment, whose  passes  permitted  them  to  go 
anvwhere  unchallenged. 

Then,  one  night  in  September  1946,  as 
Kim  Sulm  and  her  naive  American  protec- 
tor were  havmg  tea.  a  servant  whispered  in 
her  ear.  Excusing  herself,  she  hurried  down 
to  the  cellar,  where  Lee  Kung  Kook  was 
waiting.  A  disastrous  thing  had  happened. 
The    timid    South    Korean    Government    at 


last  had  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.    Sh» 

would  have  to  help  him  escape. 

It  was  an  easy  enough  assignment,  for. 
out  of  consideration  for  the  Americans,  the 
police  were  no  more  likely  to  Invade  the 
house  on  Kind  Jade  Street  than  they  were 
the  Banto  Hotel.  For  3  days  Lee  Kung  re- 
mained in  concealment,  while  his  sweetheart 
made  arrangements  to  smuggle  him  to  the 
t)order. 

Tearfully,  she  told  her  Americr-n  friend 
that  her  -mother"  lay  dying  In  Kaesung  the 
nearest  city  to  the  Red  border.  As  a  dutiful 
daughter,  the  lea=t  she  could  do  was  rush 
a  doctor  to  the  scene  The  American  ex- 
pedited the  Journey  Touched  by  her  ob- 
vious grief,  he  showered  her  and  the  doctor— 
who  happened  to  be  Lee  Kune  Kook— with 
good  wishes  for  the  "mothers'  recovery 

At  her  trial,  this  trip  north  and  Lee  Kung's 
escape  were  commented  on.  but  the  prose- 
cutor discreetly  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  fact  that  the  journey  was  made  in  an 
American  Jeep. 

Lees  departure  brought  no  decrease  of 
underground  activity  in  Kind  Jade  Street. 
It  went  on  for  nearly  three  more  years,  years 
of  unmarred  success  during  which  Kim  Sulm 
became  known  as  the  best-dressed.  best-In- 
formed,   most    powerful    native    woman    in 

Seoul. 

Then,  at  last,  her  luck  ran  out.  She  had 
prerilcted  the  event  herself — and  had  been 
congratulated  for  doing  so  bv  her  Commu- 
nist masters.  The  American  occupation 
troops  left  South  Korea. 

Kim  Suim  was  desolate.  She  wept  on  her 
departing  protector's  shoulder  and  assured 
him  of  her  undying  devotion.  Then,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  she  sat  down  to  await  what 
Ufe  would  bring  her  next. 

What  it  brought  her.  eventually,  was  the 
long-suffering  incredibly  patient  South  Ko- 
rean police,  and  once  more  the  house  on 
Kind  Jade  Street  was  filled  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

•But  what  have  I  done?"  waUed  its  mis- 
tress, a  picture  of  outraged  virtue.  The  ar- 
resting officer  regarded  her  stonily. 

Madame."  he  began,  "we  have  known 
about  your  activi-ies  for  years.  We  would 
have  acted  long  before  this,  only — ."  He  left 
the  sentence  unfinished,  but  its  meaning  was 
clear — somebody  high  up  might  have  ob- 
jected. 

In  June  1950,  charged  with  4  major  and 
26  lesser  crimes  against  the  State.  Kim  Suim 
stood  trial.  One  of  the  chief  defense  wit- 
nesses was  Yung  Sook  Mo,  former  classmate 
of  the  accused  and  Korea  s  foremost  poetess. 
Speaking  with  the  voice  of  befuddled  lib- 
erals all  over  the  world.  Miss  Mo  discounted 
the  prosecution's  talk  of  communism  and 
treason. 

•The  reason  Miss  Kim  Suim  committed 
this  crime,"  her  .strange  deposition  read  In 
part,  "was  love.  She  fell  in  love  with  this 
man.  Lee  Kung  Kook.  and  though  Mr.  Kook 
was  working  against  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
all  she  could  do  was  to  cc-operate  fully." 

This  starry-eyed  poetess'  plea  for  sympathy 
was  rejected  by  »he  court,  the  prosecutor 
calling  it  regretable.  No  doubt  Miss  Mo 
came  to  regret  it  herself  some  weeks  later, 
for  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  shot  by 
North  Korean  Communists  after  they  took 
Seoul. 

While  the  Red  troops  still  were  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  June  28.  Kim  Suim, 
who  had  confessed  and  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  was  removed  from  the  mUitary 
prison  to  Kimpo  airport.  In  honor,  perhaps. 
of  her  American  friends,  she  had  teen  used 
to  going  arovind  In  slacks  with  her  hair  done 
up  in  an  American-style  permanent.  Now, 
for  this  ceremonial  occasion,  she  was  dressed 
conservatively  in  Korean  garb,  and  her  long 
black  hair  was  botmd  tightly  about  her  head. 
When  she  had  crossed  the  compound  and 
taken  her  stand  against  the  far  wall,  one 
of   the   soldiers,   lined   up    in   front   of   her. 
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whteperpd  to  a.  companion .  "H"  w  small  she 
Is.    We  must  lower  our  slghu 

A  minute  later  there  wns  the  command. 
and  the  staccato  bark  cf  rifles.  As  the  "Doc- 
tor of  Lovwnaklng"  sank  to  the  ground,  her 
Bsd  coorades  were  swarming  Into  Seoul. 
glKWtlng  off  the  American  guns  and  ammu- 
nition which  she  had  so  adroitly  aoDiacsled  in 
to  them. 


The  Naw  Social-Secarity  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ^':ELv:N  price 

OF   n.I.TWCIS 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  PRICS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, cne  cf  the  outstandixig  achievements 
of  this  Eighty-first  Consress  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  expandinp  and  bringin*?  up 
to  date  our  sccial-security  system.  This 
law  extends  socurity  in  their  old  age  to 
lO.COO.COO  additional  Americans  as  a 
matter  of  their  earned  right,  not  as  a 
matter  of  charity  or  a  public  dole.     It 

raises  social-security  tjenefits  to  conform 
with  higher  cosls  of  livinti?. 

I  believe  that  our  social-security  sys- 
tem should  be  ex:ended  even  further,  so 
as  to  cover  all  working  men  and  women. 
But  the  new  la*  pasted  by  the  Eishty- 
first  Congress  is  a  great  step  forward,  and 
I  was  glad  to  cast  my  vote  for  it. 

In  view  cf  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  law  I  think  it  will  te  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  changes  In  our  social-security 
which  it  brings  about. 


the 


MAJCB    CHANCK3    STJICMASIZZD 

Summarized  in  a  few  sentences. 
major  changes  are: 

First.  Larger  benefits  The  people  of 
Illinois  now  receiving  social -security  pay- 
ments will  find  that  in  the  checks  to  be 
mailed  out  October  3  their  benefits  will 
be.  en  the  average,  roughly.  75  percent 
greater  than  they  have  been.  For  those 
who  will  retire  after  June  1952  benefits 
will  be  tuvice  what  they  are  now,  on  the 
average. 

Eeccnd.  Brrader  coverage.  On  Janu- 
ary 1.  1951,  many  niinoisans  who  up  to 
now  have  not  been  covered  by  social 
•ecurlty.  will  come  under  the  sy.stem. 
For  the  first  time  the  nonfarm.  self-em- 
nloyed  persons  in  business  for  them- 
selves, such  as  grocery-store,  retail-store. 
or  gas-station  owners,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  security  in  their  later 
life  under  the  social-security  system. 

Third.  Easier  eligibility :  In  general.  It 
will  take  less  years  of  social-security  cov- 
erage before  you  are  eligible  to  draw 
benefits.  Specifically,  persons  who  are 
now  65  or  over,  and  who  have  had  six 
quarter-years — a  year  and  a  half — of 
social -security  coverage  can  and  should 
apply  immediately  for  benefits.  Any  re- 
tired worker  as  well  as  survivors  and  de- 
pendents w  ill  be  able  to  earn  $50  a  month 
as  against  the  present  limit  of  $15 — with- 
out losing  their  beneiii  payments. 

Here,  in  more  detail,  are  the  answers 
to  questions  I  think  will  be  of  mod  gen- 
eral interest: 


HOW    MUCH   LARCra   BKNCTTTS? 

First.  How  much  larger  will  benefits  be 
under  the  new  law?  Benefit  increases 
will  go  to  two  main  groups  of  people  (a) 
those  who  are  currently  receivinii  them 
before  1952;  and  (b)  those  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  after  June  1952.  These 
are  called  new  starts.  Let  me  explain 
more  fully  how  the  new  bill  affects  each 
of  these  groups. 

iMMCDtATZ  mctx.ssMa  Avr«ACE  srvrwrT-SEYnf 

AND  om-HAur  paaciNT 

There  are  approximately  183,828 
people  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  are 
now  receiving  social-security  benefits. 
In  the  checks  which  they  will  receive 
early  in  October— their  September  pay- 
ments— they  will  find  that  their  pay- 
ments will  be.  on  the  average.  77 '2  per- 
cent greater  than  they  have  been  up  to 
now. 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  an  insured  wage 
earner  without  any  dependents,  and  for  a 
married  cotipie: 

Retrred  wage  emmer  vHthout  dependents 

Now  ^^"'  ^^ 

$10 $20  00 

•  11 - 22  00 

$12        24  00 

$13         ..  ._ 26  CO 

$14. 29.  00 

$15 -  30.  CO 

$1€ 31   70 

$17  . 33.20 

$18 - 34  50 

$19 35.  70 

$20 - S7  00 

$21 38.  50 

$22 . 4"?  ^0 

$23 1"""r_'.'.."--' 42  20 

$24 44  50 

$25 46  50 

$26 —  -  48  20 

$27 - -  80.00 

$28 81-  SO 

*23 - 82  80 

$30 M  00 

$31_. _ 5.5.  10 

$32 58.  20 

$33 57.  20 

$34     58  20 

$35 89  20 

$3«-.. flO  20 

$37... ei   20 

438     —  - €2  20 

$39 63   10 

$40 64  00 

$41 - 64  90 

$t2 65  80 

$43 66.  70 

$44 87,  60 

$45 68  .50 

$46 68.  50 

Retired  voage  earner  and  wi/e 
fiow.  New  law 

$15-. _ »30  00 

$16.50 - -  33  00 

$18. 36  00 

$19  50 -  39  00 

$21 42.00 

$23.50 46.  00 

$34 47  56 

$25  50 49  80 

$27 _ -  61.  75 

$28  50 53  56 

$30 56  50 

$31  50 87  75 

$33 60  30 

$34  50  ..^ -  63  30 

$36 - 66.  75 

$37  50 69  75 

$39 - -  72.45 

$40  50 75.  00 

$42 -  77.  25 

$43  50 79.20 


Retired  wage  earner  and  wife — Continued 

Now  f^f^  '*"" 

•45 $81  00 

$46.50 — ea.  65 

$48 84.  30 

$jg  50 85.  80 

$51 87,  30 

iOaJO - 88.80 

$54 80.  30 

$56.50 - 91.  80 

$57 , 93.  30 

$58.50 9^  65 

$(,0 66.  00 

$8lib 97  35 

$'3 — 98  7D 

$24.50 !*>  05 

$66 — 101   4D 

$67  50 102  75 

$39 103. 75 

These  same  increases  apply  to  anyone 
who  retired  before  June  1952. 

The  following  table  shows  the  benefits 
that  will  appear  in  September  checks  of 
a  widow  with  two  children  who  is  cur- 
rently receiving  benefits: 


Widoto  with  2  children 


Present  benefit: 

$20 

$25 

•SO 

•35 

•40 - — 

%60VSSS.'.V.'".'"'. 

•55 

•CO 

•66 

$70 

$75 -- 


New  benefit 

443 

43 

53 

53 

67 

78 

93 

110 

117 

12a 

123 

133 


ITfCaZASES   SrWT   ACTOMATTCAlXT 

You  do  not  have  to  apply  for  the  in- 
creases; they  will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically. If.  for  any  reason,  the  in- 
crease falls  to  show  up  in  your  October 
check,  it  will  show  up  very  soon,  in  full. 
Recipients  are  asked  not  to  start  writing 
In  for  information  because  the  more  let- 
ters that  have  to  be  answered  the  slower 
the  program  will  be  in  getting  under  way. 
EXNrrrrs  dottvud  Hf  itss 

For  anyone  who  retires  after  June 
1952  a  new  formula  may  be  used  to  com- 
pute benefits  which  will  yield,  roughly, 
twice  the  benefits  now  being  received. 
You  can  be?in  to  u.se  this  new  formula 
just  as  socn  as  you  have  worked  for  six 
quarter  years — or  a  full  year  and  ■\  half — 
under  the  social-security  system  after 
January  1.  1951. 

The  foUowmcr  table  shows,  roughly, 
how  much  the  benefits  will  be  according 
to  this  new  formula: 


Avera«e  monthly  wage 

Sincls 

MsTTied 

tao.. 

m 

138 

fiim 

7i 

$;•.! 

SB 

r.^ii 

M 

S2() 



lOB 

VKju 

lao 

The  minimum  primary  benefit  has 
been  raised  from  $10  to  $25  in  mcst  ca£?s. 
and  the  maximum  family  benefit  has 
been  raised  from  $85  to  $1E0.  These 
changes  are  long  overdue  in  brlngixv 
our  social-securiiy  system  into  Line  with 
high  living  costs. 

WHO    WILL    BK   COTXaxO    IfOW? 

Second.  What  new  people  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  new  law?     Oa  January 
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1.  1951.  nearly  10.000,000  people  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  come  under  the 
social-security  system  for  the  first  time. 

THE     NONFARM     SELF-EMPl-OTED 

The  largest  and  most  important  group 
to  come  under  the  system  are  the  non- 
farm  self-employed.  For  the  first  time 
the  drugpist.  the  grocer,  the  gas  station 
owner,  and  thousands  of  other  persons 
.who  are  in  business  for  themselves  can 
look  forward  to  security  in  their  later 
years  as  an  earned  right,  to  which  they 
have  contributed  during  their  working 
Ufetime 

Farmers  are  still  not  included  under 
social  security:  nor  are  many  profes- 
sional people,  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
yers. 

EIICIBLE    rOR     BENETTTS    MUCH    SOONER 

At  this  point.  I  should  emphasize,  for 
the  benefit  of  these  busine.ssmen.  as  well 
as  all  those  who  will  come  under  the 
.social-security  system  now,  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  you  <o  become  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  new  law  If  you 
are  62  or  over  on  January  1.  1951.  and 
beuin  your  social-security  coverage  on 
that  date,  you  will  need  to  work  only  a 
year  and  a  half  under  the  system  in 
order  to  be  fully  in-sured  and  eligible  for 

benefit  payments  upon  retirement.  That 
means  that  you  will  begin  to  draw  bene- 
fits just  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  retire- 
ment age  of  65. 

ACRICUI-TVRAL    WORKERS 

Agricultural  workers  will  come  under 
the  social-.security  program  on  January 
1.  This  includes  not  only  persons  who 
regularly  work  on  farms,  but  also  the 
so-called  borderline  agricultural  work- 
ers— those  who  work.  say.  in  r a  .sing 
livestock  or  fur  animals:  or  in  processing 
or  delivering  crops  to  storage  or  to  mar- 
ket ;  or  those  engaged  in  household  work 
on  a  farm.  Employees  of  commercial 
handlers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
included  in  this  borderline  group,  as  are 
employees  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

Those  who  regularly  work  on  farms 
must  work  for  one  farm  operator  for  3 
months  before  their  social- security  cov- 
erage even  begins.  After  that,  they 
must  work  for  him  for  60  full  days  and 
earn  S50  in  cash  during  each  3-month 
period.  If  they  change  employers,  they 
must  work  regularly  for  3  months  be- 
fore their  work  with  the  new  employer 
begins  to  count  for  .social  security. 

DOMESTIC     WORKEKS 

Domestic  workers  in  nonfarm  homes 
will  join  the  system  next  January,  pro- 
vided they  work  24  days  for  one  em- 
ployer and  receive  cash  wapes  of  at  least 
$50  during  each  quarter  year. 

VOLUNTABT  COVDAGE   FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAI, 
EMPUDTEES 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State,  and  of  cities,  towns. 
or  counties,  this  is  the  situation:  Some- 
time after  January  1  the  State  of  Illinois 
may.  if  it  wishes,  enter  into  an  agr-ee- 
ment  with  the  Federal  Government. 
That  agreement  will  set  forth  specifi- 
cally which  groups  of  employees  of  the 
State,  or  of  cities,  towns,  or  counties, 
will   be   covered   under   social   security. 


Any  State  or  local  employee  who  is  cov- 
ered by  an  existing  retirement  system 
cannot  be  included  in  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  this  way  existing  retirement 
systems  will  be  fully  protected.  If  any 
group  of  State  or  local  employees  is  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement,  then  social- 
security  covering  for  all  members  of  the 
group  will  be  automatic. 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
L:  Illinois  who  are  not  presently  cov- 
ered by  a  Federal  retirement  system  ^^'ill 
be  included  under  social  security. 

EMPtOTEES    or    NOI»P«OFTT    INSTITTTIONS 

Employees  of  nonprofit  institutions — 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  the 
like — will  be  covered  only  if  the  em- 
ployer agrees  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
tax  contribution  and  if  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  employees  favor  social-secu- 
rity coverage. 

Ministers  and  members  ot  religious  or- 
ders will  continue  to  be  excluded. 

SALESMEN    AND   TRCCK    DRIVERS    INCLtDED 

The  new  bill  will  also  include  all  full- 
time  life-insurance  salesmen,  certain 
full-time  traveling  salesmen — other  than 
house-to-house— many  delivery-truck 
drivers,  and  home  industrial  workers  who 
satisfy  certain  conditions. 

HOW   LONG   TO   Qr.UIFT? 

Third.  How  long  will  you  have  to  work 
under  social  security  before  you  can  start 
drawing  benefits? 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
new  social-security  law  is  that  although 
the  retirement  age  is  still  65.  in  the  fu- 
ture you  will  not  have  to  work  under 
the  .social- security  system  nearly  as  long 
before  you  are  fully  insured  and  eligible 
to  draw  benefits  upon  reaching  the  re- 
tirement age  of  65. 

The  following  table  shows  how  many 
quarter  years  of  coverage  under  social 
security  you  will  have  to  have  under  the 
new  law  as  com-pared  with  the  present 
law.  Simply  look  at  the  figure  next  to 
your  age  on  January  1.  1951. 

Quarter  years  of  coverage  required  to  be  fully 
insured 


Ace  reached  in  first  liaM  ol  1851 


7«  or  over. 


74.. 
73.. 
72.. 
71.. 


08.. 

67.. 
M.. 
M.. 
64.. 
63.. 
62.. 
61-. 
60.. 
50.. 


» 

M 

60 

if  or  under. 


Present 
tow 

N(  w  law 

(, 

t> 

8 

10 

12 

14 

K. 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

2h 

30 

6 

32 

6 

M 

« 

36 

8 

3m 

10 

40 

12 

40 

14 

40 

16 

40 

IS 

40 

20 

40 

30 

40 

40 

All  of  the  time  you  have  worked  under 
social  security  up  to  now  still  counts  to- 
ward meeting  your  coverage  requirement. 

This  change  means  three  main  things. 


UAtir   AGED   eS  CAN  GET  BIN«nT8  IMMXSIATKI.T 

Rrst,  any  insured  worker  who  is  now 
65  or  over,  and  who  has  had  6  quarter 
years — or  a  full  year  and  a  half — of  social 
security  coverage,  can  draw  benefits 
immediately.  He  should  apply  for  them 
at  the  nearest  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration field  ofiBce. 

Second,  any  worker  who  is  62  or  over 
on  January  1.  1951.  even  if  he  only  starts 
his  social  security  coverage  next  year, 
will  be  eligible  to  begin  drawing  benefits 
just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  retirement 
age  of  65.  or  if  he  has  had  six  quarter 
years — a  year  and  a  half — of  coverage. 

ELIGIBILrrT     MUCH     EASIER     FOR     THE     NEW1.T 

COVTaiED 

Third,  and  most  important  to  -the 
thou-sands  v.ho  will  become  eligible  to 
join  the  social  security  system  next  year. 
it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  begin  draw- 
ing benefits  upon  retirement — at  age 
65— with  much  less  social  security  cover- 
age than  now.  The  table  above  shows 
the  tremendous  improvements  brought 
about  by  this  law. 

BENEFITS    FOR    SXJRVrVORS    AND    DEPENDENTS 

The  fourth  main  question  of  general 
interest  is:  How  much  will  dependents 
and  survivors  receive  under  the  new  law? 
The  primary  benefit  is  the  basic  pay- 
ment made  to  an  insured  wage  earner 
who  has  no  dependents.  Generally 
speaking,  dependents  and  survivors  will 
receive  the  same  part  of  the  primary  as 
at  present.  This  means  that  then-  bene- 
fits will  also  be  about  75  percent  higher 
than  at  present,  up  until  1952,  and  double 
the  present  levels  after  that. 

The  major  changes  in  dependents'  and 
survivors'  benefits  are: 

<^a>  A  retired  worker's  wife  who  Is 
under  65  can  receive  benefits  if  she  has 
a  child  in  her  care. 

(b>  The  benefit  for  a  dependent  par- 
ent has  been  raised  to  three-quarters  of 
the  primary  benefit  of  the  wage 
earner — it  has  been  one-half. 

(c>  Lump-sum  death  payments, 
though  reduced  to  three  times  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  the  wage  earner,  are  now 
payable  to  the  family  of  every  insured 
worker.  Formerly,  these  i>ayments 
were  made  only  when  no  other  member 
of  the  family  was  entitled  to  survivors' 
benefits  at  the  time  of  the  wage  earner's 
death. 

<d>  Retired  workers,  sin-vivors,  or 
dependents  may  now  earn  $50  a  month — 
as  against  $14.99  under  the  present  law — 
without  losing  their  bent-fit  privileges. 

Another  major  Unprovement  is  the 
provision  allowing  war  veterans  an  arbi- 
trary wage  credit  of  $160  per  month  for 
all  the  time  spent  in  the  service.  This 
provision  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  thou- 
sands of  Illinois  veterans. 

The  adoption  of  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment in  this  legislation  was.  m  my  opin- 
ion, uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  It 
is  also  unfortunate  that  the  provision 
contained  in  the  original  House  bill  for 
permanently  or  totally  disabled  persons 
was  cut  out  by  the  Senate. 

Further  information  and  details  will 
be  suppUed  by  the  local  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  throughout  Illi- 
nois. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or  CMU-kBOiLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  IS.  1950 

Mr  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  our  great  countn.-,  a 
timely  and  excellent  article  recently  pre- 
pared for  a  religious  magazine  by  the 
Honorable  Josh  Lee.  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  now 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid. 
In  these  trying;  times  as  we  give  deep  and 
senous  consideration  to  our  national  de- 
fense, it  IS  well  to  have  before  us  the  sub- 
ject of  Senator  Let's  article  which  is  as 
follows : 

Pulpit  Patriotism 
(  By  Josh  Lee  > 
Wbat  should  be  ilie  attitude  of  Christian 
leaders  toward  this  war^  Whose  war  Is 
It'  What  are  we  fighting  for?  We  are  fight- 
ing for  Christian  principles  and  In  defense 
of  Christian  Ideals  Christians  have  more 
at  staie  than  any  other  group  In  the  free 
world  The  heart  and  soul  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  faith,  and  that  faith  is  being  chal- 
lenged today  by  a  difbolical  doctrine  of  cyn- 
icism and  atheism.  The  ga^c  of  battle  is 
lying  at  our  feet.  Shall  we  pick  It  up  or 
shall  we  pretend  that  we  do  not  know  It  Is 
there'  We  dare  not  Ismore  It  TTie  very 
-  foundations  of  the  Christian  world  are  being 
shaken  by  '•cmmu.Msm.  therefore.  Christi.in 
leaders  cannot  aflcjrd  even  to  appear  to  be 
IndiJlerenl  toward  this  war  in  conducting 
their  services.  An  aroused  Christendom 
should  be  f  n  the  march  with  the  battle  cry, 
"I  believe  " 

I  believe  that  man  has  an  Immortal  soul. 
He  was  given  an  Intellert  with  which  to 
reason  and  a  heart  capable  of  faith  This 
contradicts  the  materialistic  philosophy  that 
man  Is  merely  an  animal  whose  only  needs 
ar'!  physical  God  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  Into  him  and  thereafter  he  became  a 
living  soul,  not  merely  a  living  creature  but 
a  living  soul  endowed  with  immortality. 

I  believe  thnt  man  Is  a  free  moral  agent. 
He  is  fully  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  free- 
dom and  fully  capable  of  making  the  de- 
cisions required  of  a  free  agent.  He  is  not 
merely  a  zombie  for  whom  all  decisions 
mu.st  be  made  by  the  C'jmintcrn.  He  is 
able  to  decide  right  from  wrong  and  is  capa- 
ble of  self-government  without  the  use  at 
Iron  curtains,  barb-wire  enclostiree,  paid  In- 
formers, and  secret  police. 

I  believe  In  the  dignity  of  man.  He  Is 
more  than  an  economic  unit.  Tlie  very  pos- 
ture of  man  belles  the  Idea  of  slavery.  He 
wac  not  created  uj  walk  on  four  feet  like  a 
beast  of  burden  but  was  crealfd  to  walk  up- 
right on  two  feet  In  an  attitude  of  dignity. 
The  upright  ponltion  is  one  which  commands 
respect  whereas  the  prone  position  u  an  in- 
dication of  subservience.  As  punishment  for 
his  sins,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  condemned  to 
walk  upon  all  fours  and  cat  grass  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  The  curse  that  waj*  placed 
upon  the  serpent  for  deceiving  man  was  that 
It  should  crawl  upon  its  brlly  all  of  lu  days. 
But  man  was  created  In  the  image  of  Oud 
and.  Godlike,  he  was  made  to  stand  and  to 
walk  In  an  upright  position. 

When  the  rubber  lifeboat  of  the  four  brave 
Amencans  who  had  escaped  from  a  wrecked 
bomber  during  the  recent  war  In  the  South 
Pacl&c  washed  upon  the  beach  of  bq  Uland, 


the  four  men  were  so  weak  and  exhausted 
from  34  days  of  famine  and  exposure  that 
they  could  hardly  stand,  but  with  their  last 
ounce  of  energy  they  forced  themselves  to 
their  feet  and  walked  upright,  military  tile, 
t>ecause.  as  they  said,  "If  there  were  Japs, 
we  did  net  want  to  be  crawling  " 

The  Christian  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man, 
created  as  he  was  in  the  Image  of  God,  to 
walk  upright  and  to  kneel  to  no  man  Ls  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  craven  philosophy  of 
Communism  with  Its  slave  latxjr  Man  alone 
was  given  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea.  But  no  creature  was  given  do- 
mlnlOD  over  man.  To  God  alone  Is  man  re- 
quired to  kneel.  That  is  why  the  founding 
fathers  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  man  Is  created  free  and  equal. 
Therefore,  an  Ideology  that  would  deprive 
man  of  that  freedom  and  deny  hlra  that 
dignity  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  Chrl.<:- 
tlan  concept  and  should  be  vigorously  re- 
sisted by  Christians  everywhere. 

Not  only  are  we  at  war  with  communlrm 
spiritually  and  psychologically  but  we  are 
at  war  with  the  Communists  pbyslcaUy. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  Krem- 
lin's ruthless  agents  have  seized  control  in 
one  country  after  another,  until  today  800,- 
OOO.OCO  people  are  prisoners  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  The  Communist  leaders  have  the 
cunning  of  a  demented  mind.  Part  of  their 
strategy  Is  to  exploit  our  love  of  peace  and 
our  cherished  Christian  beliefs  by  using  our 
own  preachers  and  teachers  to  soften  up 
America  for  the  kill  They  know  that  our 
Government  Is  no  stronger  than  the  public 
opinion  which  supports  Its  policies.  There- 
fore, if  under  the  gi.ise  of  ad\'ocatlng  Chris- 
tian ethics,  the  Ccmrr.unists  can  get  enough 
of  our  people  committed  to  the  spineless 
policy  of  no.ireslstaiice  or  even  an  attitude 
of  apathy  toward  the  war  effort,  they  will 
undermine  our  mtlonal  security.  Such  a 
paralysis  of  our  national  strength  would  ren- 
der us  helpless  before  their  endlCBS  battalions 
of  armed  fanatics. 

Man  for  man,  our  soldiers  have  always  t>eea 
better  than  the  soldiers  cf  our  enemies. 
Why?  Because  of  a  firm  conviction  on  the 
part  of  our  soldiers  that  they  were  fighting 
for  a  principle  In  other  words,  "Thrice 
armed  is  he  whose  cause  U  Just  '  Never  was 
our  cause  more  Just  than  It  is  today,  and 
never  has  Christianity  been  challenged  by 
a  mure  ruthless  and  more  powerful  foe  than 
now.  Therefore,  It  would  be  expected  that 
every  church  service  would  include  a  patri- 
otic rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  for  which  men 
are  giving  their  lives  In  Korea  today. 

But  suppose  a  young  man  who  is  about 
to  go  to  WAT  should  attend  a  church  service 
somewhere  in  the  United  Stales  and  the 
bu«lness-as -usual  manner  with  which  the 
services  were  conducted  gave  him  the  Im- 
pression that  Christian  people  were  indiffer- 
ent toward  stopping  Communist  aggression. 
Then  suppose  the  preacher  should  deliver  a 
splendid  sermon  on  Christian  living  with  no 
apparent  Interest  In  winning  the  war  now 
being  fought  to  keep  the  world  a  fit  place  la 
which  to  do  that  living.  What  conclusion 
would  be  farced  upon  that  young  man  by 
such  an  apathetic  attitude  toward  a  war 
he  Is  expected  to  fight?  He  would  undoubt- 
edly wonder  If  the  cause  was  really  a  righte- 
ous one  and  If  It  was  worth  the  sacrifice 
which  he  was  being  aaked  to  make  for  it. 
Such  a  doubt  in  the  justice  of  his  cause 
would  render  him  less  able  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  soldier.  Therefore,  If  we  by  our  apathy 
shake  the  faith  of  our  boys  in  what  they  are 
fighting  for,  we  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences 

Suppose  another  soldier  boy  should  attend 
another  church  service  somewhere  In  the 
ITnlted  States  and  hear  a  sermon  th  it  left 
him  with  the  Impression  that  In  the  eyes  of 
the    Christian    people    It    Is    WTong    to    bear 


arms  and  use  force  regardless  (f  what  the 
circumstances  might  be  The  effect  of  such 
an  Impression  upon  his  will  to  fight  would  be 
as  deadening  as  a  shot  of  cocaine  to  the 
muscles  of  his  body 

How  can  any  Christian  say,  ■"This  Is  not 
my  war.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine  if  other 
countries  are  invaded  and  their  peoples  en- 
slaved. I  am  not  my  brother  s  keeper  '  No 
Christian  can  say  that  and  make  an  accurate 
statement  because  it  Is  inconsistent  with 
Christian  Ideals  Hence,  the  churches  can-" 
not  afford  to  support  the  Communist-In- 
spired doctrine  of  nonreslstance  either  by 
direct  precept  or  by  a  significant  at»ence  of 
patriotism  In  their  services 

When  did  God  ever  rebuke  his  people  for 
defending  their  freedom  and  their  homes  and 
their  lives?  When  was  it  ever  wrong  to  fight 
for  principle?  Many  of  God's  greatest  lead- 
ers in  the  past  have  bee.n  mighty  warriors, 
and  the  time  has  come  again  when  His  lead- 
ers must  be  strong  fighting  men.  They  must 
be  able  to  rally  H'.s  jjeople  not  only  to  meet 
the  spiritual  challenge  of  communism  but 
to  prevent  the  powerful  Communist  armlet 
from  en.slaving  the  world  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  cf  liberty,  we  must  pay 
the  price  of  that  liberty  ourselves  and  not 
expect  non-Cl\risltlan«  to  pay  it  for  us  I 
cannot  believe  that  God  expects  His  chUdren 
to  ride  on  the  freedom  train  without  paying 
their  fares.  I  cannot  believe  that  Ee  expects 
them  to  shirk  tiielr  duty  when  there  Is  a 
war  to  bo  fought  to  prevent  communism 
from  enslaving  the  world. 

The  threat  to  freedom  today  is  greater  than 
It  has  ever  been  In  our  time.  America  has 
been  called  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  but  I  would  like  to  £Ug- 
gest  that  It  is  the  land  of  the  free  because 
it  Is  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  when  it  Is 
no  longer  the  home  of  the  brave  It  will  no 
longer  be  the  lard  of  the  free  Ereedcm 
exists  only  where  men  are  willing  to  de- 
fend It  with  their  lives. 

Everrthlng  that  Christians  hold  dear  Is  at 
stake  In  this  war  Therefore,  every  Chris- 
tian leader  should  l>e  a  firebrand  for  free- 
dom and  should  rekindle  the  fires  of  patriot- 
ism on  all  of  the  sacred  altars  throu^hzut 
the  free  world.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  aban- 
don evangelism  In  order  to  preach  patriot- 
ism. We  need  spiritual  guidance,  but  we 
also  need  some  good  red-blooded  preaching 
which  tells  us  what  to  do  after  we  have 
turned  both  checks  and  had  them  smitt?n 
with  hammer  and  sickle.  We  need  evangelis- 
tic preaching  more  than  ever  before,  but  we 
also  need  some  praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the 
ammunition  preaching,  tcx)  We  need  to 
hear  the  battle  cry  of  Christian  soldiers  on 
the  march. 
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Koufing  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DA  VIES 

OF  Wrw   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
passed  duriru:  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congre.ss  was  S.  2446,  the 
so-called  middle  income  housing  bill. 
Although  many  of  Its  Important  and  best 
provisions  were  stricken  from  the  bill 
before  its  passage,  notably  the  coopera- 
tive housing  section,  the  measure  showed 
the  people  of  moderate  means  that  their 
Government  was  Interested  in  doing 
somelhinK  to  alleviate  their  plight. 


There  are  miUions  of  families  in  this 
Nation  who  are  in  the  middle-income 
bracket,  and  who  have  largely  missed 
out  on  housing  programs  in  the  past. 
In  many  cases,  slum-clearance  programs 
and  lower  income  housing  provisions 
have  had  restrictions  barring  their 
utilization  by  persons  or  families  of  this 
economic  class.  Their  housing  problem, 
however,  is  just  as  real  as  that  of  people 
who  earn  less. 

Ii  was  tliis  large  group  of  citizens 
which  the  middle  income  housing  bill 
was  designed  to  help.  It  is  regrettable 
that  some  of  its  best  provisions  were  not 
retained,  so  that  more  people  might 
have  benefited. 

Now  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  speeded- 
up  war  activity  and  with  the  accompany- 
ing claa^er  of  inflation.  President  Tru- 
man has  placed  restrictions  on  credit 
and  building.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, even  though  it  hindered 
many  of  the  building  programs  now  in 
effect.  But  let  us  hope  that  if  our  eco- 
nomic situation  becomes  sUble  once 
again,  another  and  far-reaching  housing 
bill  IS  pa.ssed  by  Congress  We  are  still 
faced  with  a  housing  problem  in  this 
country.  By  the  time  our  economy  is 
completely  stable  once  asain  we  will 
surely  have  a  far  greater  problem. 

Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time  will  contain  men  who 
can  and  will  grasp  the  situation  and 
write  adequate  legislation  to  aid  the 
millions  who  want  and  need  better 
housing. 


The  Crusade  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xiend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn.  Mass..  Monday,  Sep- 
U-mber  18,  1950: 

Drive  Deserves  Support 
Crusade  for  freedom  drive  ofBclals  in 
Massachusetts  today  made  public  the  Decla- 
ration of  Freedom  which  cuizetis  through- 
out the  State  will  be  asked  to  sign  when  they 
enlist  m  the  f^ght  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  declaration  calls  for  a  renewed  pledge 
on  the  part  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
"sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
•  •  •  the  belief  that  all  men  derive  the 
right  to  freedom  equally  from  God  •  '  * 
and  to  resist  aggression  and  tyranny 
wherever  they  appear  on  earth  " 

The  pledge  appears  on  every  freedom  scroll 
to  be  placed  In  enrollment  stations  which 
will  be  established  soon  In  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  scrolls,  with  the  signatures  on 
them,  will  be  enshrined  In  the  base  of  the 
giant,  10-ton  bronze  freedom  beW.  to  be  In- 
stalled and  dedicated  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
In   Berlin   on   United   Nations   Day.  October 

24. 

Bell -ringing  ceremonies  throughout  the 
free  world  will  accompany  the  dedication  of 
the  freedom  bell  as  a  tribute  to  those  who 
today  are  giving  their  lives  In  the  struggle 


for  human  freedom.  It  will  sUnd  as  a  per- 
manent symbol  of  the  free  world's  deter- 
mination to  triumph  over  totaUtarlan  ag- 
gression. 

First  to  sign  the  freedom  scroll  In  Mas- 
sachusetts was  Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever.  He 
also  was  first  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  radio  free  Europe,  a  new  radio  station 
In  Germany  which  brings  to  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  the  truth  of  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  Funds  also  will  help  sup- 
port a  proposed  network  of  freedom  radio 
stations  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  to 
combat  the  lies,  big  and  little,  being  pro- 
mulgated by  Communists. 

The  following  is  the  declaration  for  free- 
dom pledge; 

"I  believe  In  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual. 

I  believe  that  all  men  derive  the  right  to 
freedom  equally  from  Gcd 

"I  pledge  to  resist  aggression  and  tyranny 
wherever   they   appear   on   earth. 

•I  am  proud  to  enlist  m  the  crtisade  for 
freedom.  I  am  proud  to  help  make  the  free- 
dom bell  possible,  to  be  a  signer  of  this 
declaration  of  freedom,  to  have  my  name 
Included  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  freedom 
shrine  in  Berlin,  and  to  join  with  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  who  hold  the  cause  of  freedom  sacred." 

The  crusade  for  freedom  drive  will  con- 
tinue for  6  weeks  as  an  all-cut  eSort  is  made 
to  enlist  the  public  in  the  drive. 

This  is  a  worth  while  drive  and  merits  the 
support  of  all  patriotic  citizens. 


Our   Social-Security  System  Has   Been 
Improved 


law  a  62-year-old  man  who  was  covered 
for  any  six  quarters  in  the  past  is  fully 
eligible  for  benefits  at  age  65. 

World  War  II  veterans  will  get  wage 
credits  for  each  month  of  service  financed 
from  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance fimd.  Another  feature  which  I  am 
glad  was  finally  included  in  the  new  law 
is  the  exemption  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  already  have  a  retirement 
plan.  Many  of  my  constituents  were  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  feature,  since 
they  were  already  covered  by  their  own 
plans. 

There  are  still  many  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  social-security  plan.  It 
is  not  yet  perfect,  but  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  6000  and  its  being  signed  into 
Public  Law  734  is  a  great  step  forward 
and  an  accom'plishment  of  which  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  can  be  proud. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  DAVIES 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  know 
that,  despite  all  the  bumps  and  unex- 
pected turns  which  the  legislative  road 
has  taken  during  this  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  the  new  social- 
security  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

The  social-security  idea  was  one  of 
th*  most  progressive  steps  ever  taken  by 
any  government  when  it  was  passed  in 
the  midthirties.  As  is  almost  always  the 
case  with  such  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  legislation,  it  was  discovered  in 
time  to  contain  several  inadequate  points 
and  not  to  contain  some  much-needed 
provisions. 

It  is,  then,  a  pleasure  to  have  supported 
the  new  social-security  bill  which  im- 
proved many  of  the  points  which  were 
found  to  be  wanting  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. 

Under  the  new  law  over  45,000,000 
workers  are  covered — an  increase  of 
lO.OCO.OOO  over  the  number  covered  im- 
der  the  old  law.  In  addition,  benefit  pay- 
ments have  been  increased  an  average  of 
77  percent.  In  addition,  the  increased 
benefits  will  apply  to  those  who  have 
already  retired,  as  well  as  those  who  re- 
tire in  the  future. 

Under  the  old  law  a  person  must  have 
been  employed  in  a  covered  industry  for 
half  of  the  total  working  quarters  from 
1936  to  his  retirement.    Under  the  new 


The  Mif  hty  "Mo's''  Comeback 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF   MISSOtnU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  September  21.  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives defeated  an  aid  to  Korea  bill, 
a  great  many  people  were  highly  amtised 
at  the  unfortunate  grounding  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  of  the  battleship  Missouri. 
Today  we  know  the  great  role  played  by 
the  Missouri  in  the  recently  begun  offen- 
sive of  the  United  Nations'  forces  in 
Korea.  All  will  acknowledge  now  that 
the  Missouri  has  played  her  role  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  with  greater  effective- 
ness than  those  who  described  aid  to 
Korea  as  operation  rat  hole. 

Mr.  Frank  Tallman,  of  Kansas  City, 
a  distinguished  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  who  since  the  end  of  that  war  has 
actively  participated  in  and  worked  hard 
for  the  defense  forces  of  the  United 
States,  has  called  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1950.  I  include  herewith  the 
Mighty  Mo's  Comeback: 

THa  Mjchtt  "Mos  "  Ccmjcback 
Let   every  loyal  son  of   Mlsaouri  hold  hi« 
head  high  and  his  chest  thrust  forward.    The 
proud    battleship   named   for   his   State    has 
redeemed  herself. 

It  was  a  dark  and  jjerverse  day  last  Janu- 
ary 17  when  the  B'.g  Mo  found  herself  stuck 
in  a  Chesapeake  Bay  mud  bank,  as  helpless 
as  a  fish  beached  by  the  tide.  Before  14 
little  tugs  could  hufi  and  puff  the  Missouri 
to  floating  safety,  she  had  become  a  pathetic 
figure  of  ridicule,  a  national  Joke  for  all  her 
gallant  past. 

Whereupon  the  Navy,  in  Its  embarrassment, 
relegated  the  grand  lady  warrior  to  the  rock- 
ing chair  status  of  a  training  ship.  In  an  era 
when  atomic  weapons  would  be  all -deter- 
mining, the  Mtssouri  was  supposed  to  be  a» 
obsolete  as  a  wooden  frigate. 

So  what  happens?  Along  comes  tne  Kore- 
an War  and  the  admirals  find  a  Job  made 
to  order  for  their  only  active  battlewagon. 
The  Missouri  hears  the  call  to  arms,  glides 
out    of    semirettrement    and    heads    for   tit* 
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Bcenw  of  conflict  While  nc\ng  11.000  mllei 
kbe  cut»  through  a  hurrtcane.  elude*  a  tropi- 
cal storm  and  arrtTeB  off  the  Kircan  coast 
•with  a  typhoon  lashing  lu  tall  behind  her. 
Then  the  queen  ol  the  waa  stands  near  the 
Communist-occupied  port  of  Samchok  while 
her  16-Inch  guns  soften  defenses  for  United 
State*  marines  and  infantry  landing  there 
In  the  ftr»t  b»«  United  NaUona  counterat- 
tack of  the  war. 

Ifs  the  sweetest  vindication  possible  for  a 
fl^htln^  lady  And  there  can  be  no  true 
lilnourlan  so  lacking  In  sentiment  as  not  to 
be  aboard  his  State's  favorite  vessel  In  spirit 
•a  she  goes  about  her  grim  business  of  gain- 
ing new  and  greater  glory. 


ConfrestionaJ  Frank 


EXTENSION  OF  FEMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF   ttt'M   TC&K 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday,  September  21.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
services,  under  date  of  September  18, 
1950,  carried  the  story  of  the  Bu- 
chanan Special  House  Committee  In- 
vestieating  Lobbying  Activities  report, 
charging  that  some  Congressmen  had 
permitted  indiscriminate  use  of  their 
frankxng  privileges. 

For  example.  I  have  been  accused  of 
mailing  out  2.400,000  pieces  of  informa- 
tion at  the  taxpaye^-s'  exi>ense  during  the 
Ian  6  years.  That  is  an  average  of 
400.000  pieces  per  year.  Assuming  these 
figures  to  be  correct,  yet  the  printing, 
paper,  and  envelopes  for  these  speeches 
constitute  the  biii  expense  and  not  the 
posta!?e.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that 
few  speeches  and  inserts  of  editorials  and 
the  like  would  be  sent  to  the  public  un- 
less paid  for  by  the  Conpres.smen  or 
private  persorvs.  If  the  Cone;resi;men 
can  pay  the  bills  themselves  for  print- 
ing and  sendins  the  material  out.  what's 
wrong  if  private  orpanizations  pay  the 
bill  and  the  Con^rressman  sends  it  out 
under  his  frank?  It  must  be  a.'-sumed 
that  the  Congressmen  will  not  use  their 
frank  unless  they  endorse  their  own  ma- 
terial, or  what  they  insert,  as  pertinent 
to  legislation  before  the  House. 

Since  there  are  300.000  people  In  my 
district  for  example,  it  cost.s  each  of 
them  about  I'j  cents  per  year — post- 
age costs  only — to  hear  directly  from 
their  Representative  in  Congress  and  or 
to  provide  wider  dissemination  of  his  re- 
port, speeches,  or  other  messages.  While 
the  taxpayers  of  my  district  paid  I'j 
cents  per  year.  I,  or  private  persons  or 
organizations,  met  the  cost  of  all  the  pa- 
per and  all  the  printing  of  the  2,400.C00 
pieces:  and  I.  personally,  paid  for  much 
of  the  res.^arch  entering  into  statements 
prepared,  insertv^d  in  the  Record,  and 
distributed   under   frank,   by   me. 

Postmaster  General  Etonaldson  advised 
me  in  a  letter  date<l  June  22  that  the  cast 
of  mailing  out  administration  mail  is 
about  $75,000,000.  Subsidies  for  air  mail 
and  other  services  bring  the  cost  up  to 
around  $149,000,000  a  year.  Add  to  that 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  45,000  writ- 
ers of  the  material  and  tlie  priniins  at 


a  cost  of  about  $100,000,000.  according 
to  Senator  Byrd.  Thi^s  information  and 
propaganda  machine,  costing  the  tax- 
payers about  $250,000,000  is  overlooked 
when  appraising  the  effort  that  Con- 
gressmen make  to  present  the  opposition 
viewpoint,  at  their  own  expense  and  with 
the  help  of  private  persons,  at  a  piti- 
fully small  franking — postage — cost  of 
$1,200,000  It  is  too  bad  Congressmen 
send  :o  little  to  their  constituents. 

Oddly  enough,  too.  the  administration 
mail  «ot\s  first  class,  at  a  3-cent  rate, 
whereas  the  congressional  frank  gen- 
erally carries  congressional  mail  at  a  1- 
cent  pKKtage  rate,  the  slowest  and  cheap- 
est method  of  handling. 

But  far  more  important  than  what  I 
or  any  other  individual  Congressman  has 
or  has  not  done,  with  regard  to  dissemi- 
nation of  views  he  upholds  through  the 
use  of  his  frank,  is  the  fundamental  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege. 

This  privilege  and  obligation  was  niven 
to  Congressmen  without  limitation  be- 
cause our  founding  fathers,  like  the 
members  of  the  British  Parliament,  had 
fought  for  the  right  of  rcpresertaticn. 
And  they  knew  that  they  needed  the 
fullest,  freest  communication  between 
their  representative  and  themselves. 
With  overwhelming  New  Deal  majorities. 
President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  de- 
stroy, by  court-packing,  the  balance  be- 
tween the  judicial,  executive,  and  legis- 
lative departments.  It  was  by  the  use 
of  15. con  COO  pieces  of  franked  mail,  set- 
ting forth  the  constitutional  issue5.  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  able  to  carry 
the  issue  to  the  country  and  save  the  in- 
der>endence  of  our  courts  This  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  safe':uard:n,'  our 
Constitution  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  peril. 

The  use  of  the  frank  is  the  Congress- 
mans  most  important,  often  his  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple. By  this  method  the  people  should 
get  the  facts  from  Congress  as  opposed 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  administration. 
The  taxpayers  pay  a  little  over  $1,200,000 
for  this  service  f'-om  both  parties  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  pay  more  than  $250,000,000 
for  one-sided  material  put  out  by  the 
admin*:;tration,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
costs  and  salaries  of  these  who  prepare 
and  disseminate  it. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
More  than  half  the  Members  of  Congress 
belong  to  the  party  in  power  and  they 
m.ike  far  more  use  of  congressional  com- 
mittee reports  and  the  CoNCRESSioN.-.t 
RicoRD  and  the  franking  privilege  than 
the  minority  party  has  yet  learned  to  do. 

Without  the  right  to  communicate 
with  their  constituonLs  the  Members  of 
Congress  soon  cease  to  be  an  independ- 
ent legislative  Ixxly.  fulfilling  its  duty 
under  the  Constitution  to  act  as  a  check 
against  usurpation  by  administrative 
power  and  to  upiiold  minority  views  and 
rights. 

The  material  I  have  distributed  re- 
lated to  such  matters  as  the  dangers  of 
Federal  housin-^.  Federal  aid  to  and  con- 
trol of  education,  and  the  effect  of  cen- 
tralized Government  controls  such  as 
OPA  throughout  history  It  favored  the 
free  econoiny  agr.inst  communism. 


The  men  who  are  working  nicht  and 
day  to  chanee  our  form  of  government 
from  a  Republic  to  a  Socialist  autocracy 
under  a  ruling  clique  know  well  that  they 
must  destroy  the  ability  of  Congressmen 
to  communicate  with  the  people  They 
have  put  a  congressional  committee  to 
work  studying  "lobbies,"  but  that  com- 
mittee spends  much  time  studying  the 
communications  of  Congressmen  with 
the  citizens.  It  seems  to  find  little  time 
to  investigate  the  vast  propaganda  net- 
work of  the  biggest  and  most  dangerous 
lobby  of  all,  the  Government  itself — the 
bureaucrats  working  under  direction  of 
the  party  in  power 

Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  in  June 
1878.  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
franking  privilege,  in  which  such  Sena- 
tors as  Hannibal  Hamlin.  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  Roscoe  Conkling  partici- 
pated, said: 

The  privilege  (of  franking)  Is  one  that  be- 
longs to  the  people  and  not  to  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  people  never  demanded  the 
abolition  of  franking  Its  object  Is  to  fur- 
nish the  people  with  information  and  to 
allow  them  to  receive  from  their  representa- 
tives statistics,  data,  and  information  a^  to 
what  Is  being  done  here  by  those  who  repre- 
sent thenx  In  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government. 

I  can  understand  why  our  collectivists 
are  trying  to  break  down  the  communi- 
cation between  Congressmen  and  their 
constituents.  I  think  the  people  should 
understand  it,  too. 
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Addrc:i  by  Hon.  Herbert  R.  C'Conor,  of 
Maryland,  at  19S0  Barry  Day  Celebra- 
tisD 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  if  AHTT_*NI> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20',  1950 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr  President.  It  was 
njy  privilege  on  Sunday,  Septemb^^r  10.  to 
address  the  1950  Barr>'  Day  celebration 
of  the  Society  of  Commodore  John  Barry, 
United  States  Navy,  one  of  the  very  out- 
standing patriotic  orijanizations  of  the 
country.  The  ceremony,  follo^^•ing  the 
traditional  parade,  was  held  in  Inde- 
pendence Square.  Philadelphia,  and  was 
dedicated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
society  to  the  gallant  .Tiembers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  of  the  present  and 
of  the  past. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  have 
the  opportunity  on  that  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  "father  of  our  Navy" 
and  through  him  to  the  thousands  of 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  today 
are  carrying  on  so  nobly  in  the  Naval 
Establishment.  Likewise,  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  pay  tribute  also  to 
the  distinguished  chairmnn  of  that 
splendid  ceremony.  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Mc- 
Neils, and  to  his  loyal  and  eCQcient  asso- 
ciates, among  tlicm  the  Honorable 
Mic.'iael  J  Bradley,  collector  Oi  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  and  tli2  Honorable  Vin- 


cent A.  Carroll,  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia. 

In  honoring  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
our  ereat  Naval  Establishment,  it  seemed 
pertinent  to  me  to  discuss  ths  dangers 
pre.sently  facing  the  United  States — 
chose  dangers  against  which  the  Navy 
jrould  be  most  effective,  as  well  as  other 
dangers  from  within  the  country,  to 
which  every  citizen  should  be  alerted. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  a  more 
thorough  understanding  by  al!  our  peo- 
ple, to  these  threats  to  national  secu- 
rity. I  ask  uaniinous  consent  tliat  the 
address  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 

the    CCNGRECSIONAL    RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American  who  vfjU  def^crves  the 
title  of  "Father  of  our  Navy",  It  Is  our  im- 
mediate uree  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the 
gaUant  members  of  our  present  dny  Navy. 
and  of  Its  splendid  "Junior  partner"  In  the 
Naval  Eistabllshment.  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  It  was  a 
native  of  our  wsU-beloved  Emerald  Isle  who 
was  actively  Instrumental  In  the  founding 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Commcxlore 
Barry,  a  seafarer  from  his  early  youth,  real- 
ized, amcng  the  very  first  of  the  early  Col- 
onists, that  freedom  could  never  be  won  nor 
could  ttie  Cclcnies  survive  or  progress  as  an 
Independent  nation,  without  an  adequate 
Navy.  Thorout-hiy  fitting  it  is.  therefore, 
to  keep  alive  his  memory,  ar.d  his  faith  in 
the  Navy,  In  this  atomic  era  where  there  has 
not  been  evident  a  recognition  of  the  Navy's 
part  In  future  w?.rs. 

Korea  has  shown  how  desperately  the  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  depjend 
upwn  the  Navy.  The  remarkable  dispatch 
with  which  tte  Navy  transported  to  Korea 
the  men  and  armaments  and  supplies  that 
alone  could  stop  the  Communist  onslaught 
there  Is  directly  In  keeping  with  the  Navy's 
highest  traditions. 

While  It  was  from  Philadelphia,  his 
adopted  home,  that  Commodore  Barry  first 
demonstrated  to  the  world  of  his  day  the 
exceptional  understanding  of  and  aptitude 
In  naval  afialrs.  It  Is  understandable  that 
your  neighbors  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  home  of  the  great  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  have  particular  affection  for 
that  branch  which  CommoOore  Barry  did  so 
much  to  establish  and  whose  early  and 
lasting  prestige  stemmed  largely  from  his 
glorious  achievements. 

It  might  well  t)e  recalled,  too,  tliat  Com- 
modore Barry  was  one  of  the  first.  If  not  tf:e 
first  Navy  man  to  Join  forces  with  the  Army. 
His  services  at  Trenton  while  he  was  tempo- 
rarily "on  the  beach."  during  a  period  when 
his  ship  was  unable  to  put  to  sea.  were  a 
fitting  forerunner  to  the  splendid  services 
which  members  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Marine  Corps  have  given  ashore  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  world,  particularly  In  the  am- 
phibious landings  ef  World  War  II. 

On  a  day  devoted  to  honoring  the  Navy  as 
a  bulwark  of  our  country,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  consider  some  phases  of  Americas 
security  which  a-'e  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  citizens  today. 

Many  threats  to  national  security  have 
arisen  since  Conamodore  Barry  first  cfTered 
his  services  In  the  defense  vt  his  adopted 
country  against  the  powerful  attacks  of  for- 
eign sea  forces.  But  that  th?re  has  never 
been,  at  any  time,  tlie  danger  to  national 
security  both  from  within  and  without  that 
there  Is  tc^iay  is  demonstrably  clear. 

On    the    world    front    a    mighty    dlctator- 
ihip,   ruling    from   Russia,   and    controlling 
one-third  of  the  worlds  population,  is  seek- 
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Ing  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  the  most  clever 
and  unscrupuloios  methods  of  Infiltration, 
to  extend  to  other  lanes  and  other  peoples 
lis  enslaving  control.  Within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  and  Just  as  Immediately 
press:. ng.  Is  the  threat  to  our  Internal  secu- 
rity, a  threat  likewi.se  stemming  from  the 
Kremlin;  devised,  nurtured,  and  directed  by 
the  most  accomplished  group  of  propa- 
gandists, spies,  and  saboteurs  ever  un- 
leashed upon  the  world. 

One  of  the  Immutable  laws  of  nature, 
experience  teaches,  is  that  everything  must 
be  in  balance.  The  world  Is  In  balance 
with  the  universe  which  suTTOunds  It.  And 
In  this  world,  for  every  advantage  or  bene- 
fit which  Is  enjoved.  there  usually  is  a  cor- 
reEp<  nding  dlsadvanta-^e  to  be  su^ered. 
Consider  our  own  exeat  country,  for  In- 
stance. Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  de- 
vised In  world  hlstorv.  No  ether  people  ever 
enjoyed  the  freedoms,  the  opportunities,  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  cit'zenship  pos- 
sessed by  all  In  the  United  States. 

Yet  those  very  fre^-dcms  which  are  praised 
so  highly,  and  which  are  •Columbia's  proud 
beast"  to  all  the  world,  render  the  United 
States  Darticu'.arly  susceptible  to  attac&s 
from  both  without  and  within. 

The  dictator  states,  to  the  dismay  of  tlie 
whole  fre"  world,  have  proven  their  ability 
to  wage  war  successfi:lly  and  dcvastatingly. 
Wh«?n  a  dictator  decides  that  a  certain  thing 
needs  to  be  done,  he  simply  orders  it  dene. 
'  Ruthlessly  he  bnjishes  aside  consideration 
of  the  rights  or  even  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  involved — his  cwn  subjects  or  those 
to  be  conquered.  T''*  the  dictator  there  are 
no  Individual  rights.  To  him  Individuals 
are  expendable;  they  are  mere  chattels  cf  the 
State. 

In  a  nation  of  freedom  s'_'ch  as  curs,  hew- 
ever,  war  cannot  be  cerrlcd  out  with  any- 
thing like  the  brutal  efficiency  the  dictators 
can  employ  The  llb3rtles,  which  our  citi- 
zens are  guaranteed,  must  be  zealously 
guarded.  Their  right  to  freedom  of  speech, 
to  criticize,  and  even  to  oppose  policies  which 
the  heads  cf  our  country  consider  necessary, 
must  ever  be  upheld. 

Recent  events  thrcuehcut  the  world  have 
clearly  outlined  the  pattern  of  agtrressicn 
which  Is  looming  over  the  entire  world.  V/e 
see  it  unmistakably  In  Korea,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  non-Russians  are  be- 
ing sacrificed  In  a  needless,  unjust  war  un- 
der the  guise  of  Korean  nationall.-'m.  b-c  ac- 
tually to  further  Communist  imperialism. 

In  our  cwn  country  there  is  clear  and 
brazen  evidence  of  an  intent  by  a  foreign 
power  to  undermine  American  institutions 
as  has  been  done  In  nations  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Foreign  agents  have  come  here-  In 
droves  to  spy.  to  propagandize,  to  mislead  our 
people  into  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
better  off  under  the  Communist  form  of 
government.  So  clear  Is  the  pattern  of  such 
asgresslcn  In  Europe  and  Asia,  so  well  de- 
fined are  the  subversive  procedures,  that 
one  would  be  more  than  foolish  not  to  appre- 
ciate that  present  Communist  Infiltration 
activities  are  intended  simply  as  a  prelude  to 
the  day  when  Communist  forces  hcp'  and 
plan  to  take  ever  and  rule  by  force. 

In  such  circumstances,  therefore.  It  would 
seem  that  any  prudent  people  would  talte 
the  steps  enabUng  them  to  combat  success- 
fully both  the  open  and  hidden  aggression 
against  us.  Make  no  mistake  about  It, 
though.  It  is  a  difficult  assignment  that  faces 
our  Nation  If  It  is  adequately  to  prepare  it- 
self to  withstand  communism's  assaults. 

In  all  truth  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, costly  as  It  Is,  and  despite  the  mount- 
ing American  casualty  lists,  the  Commu- 
nist-Inspired Korean  Incident  may  well  be 
a  blessing  In  disguise. 

Already  it  has  shown  up  the  inadequacies 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  several  re- 
spects.   Already  it  has  given  our  military 


leaders  an  Insight  into  the  type  of  aggres- 
sion that  they  wUl  be  called  upon  to  face 
In  other  sections  of  the  world  If  and  when  the 
Moscow  leadership  decides  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  an  all-out  bid  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  military  sit- 
uation In  the  United  States  would  have  tn 
admit  that,  had  Russia  launched  a  full- 
scale  offensive  months  ago  In  western  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  find  the  manpower  and  the  fire- 
power to  stop  it.  Korea  has  simply  afforded 
a  hit  cf  a  breathing  space.  It  ha*  shown 
un  weaknesses  and  prompt  steps  are  being 
tairen  to  eradicate  them. 

Frr  instance,  Ru^isian-made  tanks  in  Ko- 
rea have  pointed  up  the  undiminished  Im- 
portance of  the  tank  In  warfaire,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  tanks  in  being,  In  quan- 
tities, rather  than  on  the  drawing  boards. 
The  United  States  did  not  have  them  In 
readiness  when  the  Korean  attack  struck, 
but  thanks  to  A.merican  productive  ingenu- 
ity they  will  be  rolling  off  the  a-temMy  lines 
shortly  and  they  will  be  far  better  tgn!:s 
heciuse  of  what  Russia  has  shewn  us  In 
Korea. 

For  the  Navy,  particularly,  planning  for 
the  future  has  been  drastically  revised  as  a 
result  of  lessons  learned  In  Korea.  Wi^ere 
would  the  hard-pressed  UN  forces,  tena- 
ciously fighting  to  retain  their  foctho'd  there, 
be  without  the  support  of  N-'^y  alrpo-rer 
from  the  carriers  which  responded  so  speed- 
ily to  the  alarm?  Global  warfare.  It  has 
been  clearly  shewn,  still  reserves  a  vital 
sphere  of  action  f3r  carrier-ba.'ed  £ir  power. 
And  pilots  of  t.:e  United  States  Navy.  It  can 
be  taken  for  granted,  will,  by  their  gsdlant 
esp'oits  In  the  air,  add  neTv  glory  to  the 
service  which  Commodore  Barry  served  so 
well  on  the  Seven  Seas. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  security  pic- 
ture, however,  with  which  some  cf  ycu  may 
not  be  as  thoroughly  familiar  as  you  are  with 
Navy  sfiairs.  I  have  been  living  with  it  as  a 
member  cf  the  Senate  committee  which  ccr.- 
Elders  matters  of  espionage,  i-iim:gratlon.  ar.  1 
other  activities  of  aliens  within  cur  midst. 
Fc-  thoee  alien  activities,  coupled  with  tl:e 
militsjy  aggression  which  RuMla  is  so  busily 
preparing,  comprise  a  double-barreled  dan- 
ger to  Amer'cp.n  sectirltv. 

From  the  intimate  knowledge  gained  as  *o 
the  activities  being  carried  on  by  Ccnmur^t 
agents  and  under  Communist  directlca 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  my  sin-  , 
cere  conviction  that  America  must  strengthea 
Its  internal  security  to  avoid  following  In  the 
footeteps  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
ether  countries  which  have  succumbed  to 
Soviet  pressure  and  now  are  slaves  of  Com- 
munist masters. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  still  In- 
sist, despite  all  that  we  know  abcut  Commu- 
nist methods  and  activities  here  and  abroad. 
that  we  must  not  "be  too  hard"  upon  these 
disloyal  citizens  or  their  alien  Instigators. 

Many  persons — and  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Communists  are  Instigating  and  sup- 
porting such  protests — have  thrown  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  danger  of  "thought 
control"  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tive measures.  Let  me  say  there  will  be  no 
thought  control  In  America  as  long  as  com- 
mon sense  rules  our  Nation:  no  thought  con- 
trol unless  we  fall  to  take  prcper  measures 
and  the  Communists  take  over.  Then  we 
will  have  not  only  thought  control,  but  we 
will  have  slavery  and  Injustice  worse  than 
our  forefathers  knew  it  when  they  fled  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  come  here  and  found 
this  new  nation  of  freedom.  But  additional 
legislation  must  be  passed  containing  real 
siinctions  and  with  teeth  to  prevent  and  to 
punish  subTcrsive  acts  against  our  Nation — 
acts  as  deadly  to  freedom  and  liberty  as  an 
assault  on  the  battle  front. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  the  Communist  bid 
for  world  supremacy  you  will  read  and  bear 
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,  taflDDliif  nest  ireek.  «b«n  the  United 
iMMrml  Aaaanibly  conrenes.  of  Rus- 
eU'a  efforts  to  force  •••ling  ol  CommunUt 
Ctiln»'s  representaliTe*  In  the  United  N«- 
Oans.  I  My  to  you  that  It  would  be  a  great 
tTfdy  for  tbe  world  at  this  time  it  Rusala 
vow  •uecaasful  in  these  efforts 

What  respect  could  the  smaller  natlona  of 
the  world  have  for  the  United  Nation*  If  a 
powerful,  aggressive  nation  like  Ruaate  eoOld 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  an  independent 
government,  set  up  lu  own  puppet  govern- 
ment there,  and  then  force  the  admission 
of  that  puppet  government.  Into  the  United 
Nations?  Not  only  would  the  United  Nations 
decline  sharply  In  prestige  but  Ita  power  for 
gcod.  Ita  •ctiTities  for  establishing  peace 
throughout  the  world,  would  be  negated  In 
that  Russia  would  gain  another  supporter 
to  bolster  the  effort*  which  she  has  pursued 
ao  consistently  to  prevent  any  Just  settle- 
ment of  pending  world  affairs. 

No  doubt  some  of  oiir  jjeople  are  struck 
wuh  confusion  sometimes  as  they  try  to 
figure  cut  why  dictators  like  Stalin  and 
Hitler  single  our  country  out  as  the  major 
target  of  their  abuse  and  their  attacks.  Is  it 
simply  envy  of  America's  material  wealth? 
No:  I  believe  not.  They  see  the  advantages 
our  people  enjoy  and  they  know  their  sub- 
jects can  never  be  kept  completely  under 
control  as  long  as  America  stands  as  a  beacon 
in  the  sky.  a  promise  In  the  heavens  to  all 
the  downtrodden  peoples  of  the  earth.  As 
long  as  the  torch  of  liberty  burns  In  our  land. 
dictators  know  that  there  will  be  light  upon 
the  earth,  there  will  be  hope  for  the  op- 
pressed, and  with  such  hope  there  will  be 
Incentive  to  rise  against  the  oppressor. 

By  our  very  nature,  by  the  consecrated 
blood  of  our  forefathers  who  established  this 
land  of  freedom,  we  are  the  moral  enemy  of 
an  tyranny.  We  are  the  moral  opponents  of 
any  nation  or  any  dictatorship  which  sets 
Itself  up  as  master  of  mankind. 

For  It  Is  our  national  faith  that  men  shall 
be  free,  and  not  be  slaves;  that  they  shall  be 
equal  before  one  another  as  they  are  equal 
In  the  sight  of  God.  and  not  be  subservient 
to  false  godheads  of  military  might  or  polit- 
ical expediency 

We  are  the  spiritual  antagonists  of  racial 
hatreds  and  religious  intolerance  And  with 
these  moral  enmities  come  responsibilities 
which  America  has  no  right,  ur  wish,  to 
escape. 

Even  If  we  did  wish  It.  America  could  not 
help  being  the  symbol  of  world-wide  hcpe. 
We  have  been  Just  that  for  300  years.  It 
was  to  the  New  World  that  the  victims  of  old 
oppressions  began  to  look.  It  was  to  the 
North  American  colonies  that  experimenters 
In  workable  democracy  first  came  and  set  up 
constitutional  responsive  governments. 

It  was  on  this  continent  that  the  first 
great  and  enduring  union  of  free  peoples 
was  Instituted  And  It  was  to  this  country 
that  the  fugitives  from  aggressors  migrated 
in  pearch  of  what  they  could  not  obtain  at 
home.  Small  wonder  it  is  if  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope still  turn  west — the  people  looking  with 
longing,  the  dictators  with  loathing. 

Having  gathered  Into  their  hands  almost 
incredible  pxjwer.  the  enemies  of  civilization 
now  confront  us  with  defiant  confidence 
while  they  predict,  and  do  their  best  in  subtle 
ways  to  bring  about,  the  destruction  of  otir 
liberties  and  oiu  way  of  life.  It  Is  In  the 
face  of  such  dire  contingencies  that  our  peo- 
ple watch  and  wait,  speeding  with  all  their 
energies  further  preparations  for  defense 
while  they  wait. 

As  we  stand  today,  therefore,  in  reepect- 
ful  and  admiring  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
naval  'lerces  and  geniuses  of  our  history, 
let  nie  emphasize  once  more  America's  pride 
In  her  Navy  and  in  lu  men.  In  intelligence. 
In  training,  in  courage,  and  morale  the  United 
States  Navy  Is  the  equal,  or  superior,  of  any 
navy  In  the  world  today.  While  ominous 
Clouds  may  darken  the  horizon,  while  deepot- 


Ism  seeks  unceasingly  to  undo  the  marvelous 
magic  of  government  which  our  forefathers 
esUbllshed  In  1776,  there  is  no  cause  for 
gloom,  no  reason  for  despair. 

Free  men  will  ever  rise  to  sublime  heights 
In  defense  of  their  homes  and  firesides.  The 
future  still  belongs  to  valiant  hearts  and 
stanch  arms.  While  the  flame  of  liberty 
burns  bright  within  our  breasts,  while  free- 
doms and  opportunities  such  as  ours  are  the 
heritage  of  brave  men  and  women,  we  will 
retain  that  legacy  which  our  forefathers  won 
and  bequeathed  to  us. 

We.  of  this  generation,  will  keep  faith 
with  Commodore  Barry  and  that  gallant  host 
of  loyal  Americans  whose  deeds  have  made 
our  world  the  haven  It  U  today.  We  will  pre- 
serve the  Nation  the>  founded,  and  we  will 
pass  on  to  our  descendants  th?  same  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  the  same  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  which  always 
have  been  and.  God  willing,  always  will  be 
the   heritage   of   the   American   people. 


Legal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20'.  1950 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
a  short  talk  which  I  delivered  this  noon 
on  the  subject  of  legal  aid.  before  the 
legal  aid  section  of  the  American  Bar 
A-ssociation,  in  session  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
spend  millions  so  that  in  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  minds  of  men  will  be 
able  to  reason  and  think  rationally.  And 
win  be  able  to  appreciate  the  great  ideas  we 
believe  In. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  Ideas  of  commu- 
nism know  no  iron  curtain.  Here  In  our  be- 
loved America  they  strike  hard  and  often. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  minds  of  America 
are  immunized  so  that  the  isms  of  Russia 
cannot  here  get  a  foothold. 

We  have  more  wealth  per  capita  in  this 
country  than  was  ever  attained  before  in  any 
nation  of  the  earth  We  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  attained  by  any  na- 
tion on  this  globe.  We  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  freedom,  and  no  nation 
ever  before  presented  more  opportunities  for 
Its  citizens. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  have  arrived,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment, for  growth.     Of  course  tt  does  not. 

As  we  measure  history  we  know  that  we  are 
only  a  few  thousand  years  away  from  the 
caveman,  and  yet  in  that  march  of  the  cen- 
turies we  on  this  continent  have  attained  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  with  more  of  the 
good  things  for  the  Individual  and  for  the 
race  than  ever  t)efore  attained  by  man 

All  this  is  due  in  large  part  isecause  of  the 
system  in  which  we  live  It  is  a  system  where 
liberty  prerslls,  where  man  has  the  largest 
amount  cf  real  freedom  The  system  that 
we  have  arises  out  of  three  great  facts — our 
religious  concept  under  the  Judaic-Chrlstiaa 
religion,  our  political  concept  which  Is  the 
result  of  our  Constitution  with  its  checks 
and    balances,    and    our    econoniic    concept 


called  the  American  way  or  the  way  of  free 
enterprise 

All  of  these  great  Ideas  have  been  tre- 
mendous factors  in  pushing  this  people  for- 
ward to  the  place  of  leadership  where  we  are. 

The  millennium,  however,  is  not  here.  We 
have  problems  due  to  the  fact  that  individ- 
uals create  these  problems.  The  rule  or  the 
principle  If  followed,  as  outlined  In  these 
three  great  Ideas,  would  do  away  with  the 
problems,  but  we  are  constantly  breaking 
these  principles 

When  the  Individual  commits  an  offense 
aqatnst  his  Maker  or  against  society,  he  is 
making  himself  less  adequate  and  thus  he 
contributes  toward  the  creation  of  a  prob- 
lem. Just  the  same  as  If  one  In  seeking  to  get 
at  the  right  result  In  mathematics  were  to 
multiply  two  times  two  and  make  seven,  he 
would  never  get  the  right  answer.  Now.  we 
don't  try  to  abolish  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matics when  someone  makes  a  mistake;  we 
try  to  correct  the  mistake  by  correcting  the 
Individual  who  makes  It. 

THE    ANSWra    TO    SOCIALIZED    LEGAL    PHOEESSIOM 
IS    THE     NEW    JESSZT     LEGAL    AID    PROORAM 

It  has  been  said  that  nearly  8  persons 
out  Of  every  1,000  In  the  United  States  are 
unable  to  pay  for  legal  assistance  which  they 
need.  In  a  good  many  of  the  States  the 
bar  association  has  carried  on  an  active  pro- 
gram of  legal-aid  promotion.  In  the  larger 
cities  the  problem  has  been  met  by  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  law  office  open  to 
anyone  who  cannot  pay  a  lawyer's  fee.  TTiis 
office  Is  taken  care  of  by  the  local  Community 
Chest.  We  feel  this  Is  needed  because  a  man 
who  believes  he  has  suffered  an  Injustice 
through  inability  to  get  a  lawyer  is  an  easy 
convert  for  the  Isms  from  abrcwul. 

In  other  words.  Justice  Is  not  for  the  rich 
man  only.  Justice  Is  for  all.  The  tools  of 
Justice  must  not  be  denied  anyone. 

The  people  who  need  to  make  contact 
between  our  system  of  Justice  and  them- 
selves are  those  who  cannot  pay  for  legal 
service;  therefore,  when  they  get  this  serv- 
ice, a  new  understanding  of  the  lawyer, 
what  he  stands  for  and  what  he  does  comes 
Into  being,  and.  of  course,  when  you  have 
legal  aid  It  creates  an  improvement  in  the 
public  relations  of  the  bar. 

A  legal-aid  office  In  the  city  helps  the 
btislnessman.  the  welfare  worker,  the  re- 
taller,  the  merchant:  In  fact,  everybody. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
ha^  said: 

•'Legal  aid  should  not  only  exist  in  the 
cities;  it  should  be  extended  to  every  part 
of  this  country  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  cannot  protect  themselves."  Former 
Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  endorsed  It 
as  have  countless  others. 

As  a  former  practicing  lawyer  and  as  a 
member  of  the  American  bar.  I  know  the 
Importance  to  the  Individual  who  needs  this 
aid;  I  know  the  Importance  of  this  matter 
to  the  community  and  of  Its  Importance  to 
the  legal  profession — I  refer  to  the  sponsor- 
ing of  legal  aid  as  a  private  enterprise  avail- 
able to  every  needy  citizen  of  the  State. 


Full    Employment    a    Mockery — Ccpp«r 
Shortage  PUgues  Defsns:  Efforts 


EXTENSION  0?  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF   CO.NNECTTCVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  21.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.     Mr   Speaker.  It  Is 
sad  to  note  that  failure  of  the  United 
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states  Senate  to  suspend  the  Import  tax 

on  copper  is  hampering  the  efforts  of 
patriotic  men  and  women  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  defense  program 
of  this  Nation. 

Action  stemming  from  my  bill.  H.  R. 
7151.  resulted  m  House  passage  of  the 
tax  suspension:  unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  completely  dis- 
regarded the  needs  of  our  Nation  by 
tabling  this  legislation. 

With  increased  production  in  our  brass 
and  copper  fabricating  industries  neces- 
sary for  military  reasons,  cut-backs  are 
now  being  made  because  of  a  copper 
shortage.  Opponents  of  H.  R.  7151 
stated  over  and  over  again  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  supply  of  domestic  cop- 
per to  meet  our  needs  for  both  military 
and  civilian  requirements.  Now  we 
find  that  less  than  3  months  after  re- 
imposition  of  the  tax  a  shortage  already 
exists.  Workers  are  being  laid  off  and 
brass  companies  are  curtailing  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  very  real  problem  to 
communities  like  Waterbury.  Ansonia, 
Bristol.  Torrington,  and  Bridgeport  in 
Connecticut,  as  many  thousands  of  their 
Citizens  depend  upon  these  industries 
for  their  livelihood.  It  is  a  very  real 
problem  also  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Korea  who  depend  upon  an  unbroken 
supply  line  to  bring  about  an  early  vic- 
torv'. 

The  short-sighted  legislators  who 
brought  about  these  conditions  must 
answer  to  their  consciences  for  the 
damage  they  have  wrought. 

The    following    editorials    and    news 
items  from  Cormecticut  newspapers  por- 
tray vividly  the  effects  of  a  continuing 
copper  shortage: 
[Prom  the  Waterbury  (Conn  )  RepubUcan  of 

September  16.  1950] 
ABC    Casting     Shops    WoaKwinc     Sliced — 
ON     4    DATS    DtTE    TO    CoppEB    Sho«tagi; 
SC0VII.L.  Chase  Hn 

Approximately  150  employees  In  the  cast- 
ing shop  of  the  American  Brass  Co.  had  their 
workweek  reduced  to  4  days  this  week  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  copper,  the  company 
disclfjsed  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ABC  said  the  32-hovir 
workweek  schedule  will  remain  In  effect  for 
the  casting  shop  next  week.  He  said  the 
shortage  of  copper  may  mean  shorter  hotirs 
for  other  departments  eventually. 

Similar  curtailments  appeared  to  be  In 
store  at  the  Sccvill  Manufacturing  Co  and 
the  Chase  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  All  of  the 
firms  recently  cut  out  overtime  work  be- 
cause of  the  copper  shortage,  and  curtail- 
ments below  the  normal  workweek  appeared 
likely. 

At  the  SrovUl  Manufacturing  Co  a  spokes- 
man said  there  was  a  poMlbillty  cf  a  curtail- 
ment. He  said  no  action  had  been  taken 
as  yet.  but  the  hours  in  the  casting  shop  may 
be  curtailed  in  the  very  near  future. 

At  the  Chase  Bniss.  stewards  of  the  CIO 
Prcvressive  Metalworkers  Council  said  they 
had  heard  from  company  officials  that  81 
probaitcuary  employees  will  be  dropped  at 
the  metal  works  plant  and  operations  will 
be  put  on  a  32-hour  basis. 

chase    CX3MMXMTS 

Rodney  Chase,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
Industnal  relutions  for  the  Chase  company, 
said  he  was  unable  to  comment  on  the 
stewards'  report,  which  was  disclosed  by 
PMC  Chairman  John  J.  Drlscoll  He  con- 
firmed, however  that  there  may  be  lay-olTs. 
"When  we  dca  t  have  e-ioiith,  cls  we  iear  w« 


won't,  we  simply  wont  hav«  work."  he  com- 
mented. 

DrlscoU  reported  that  the  tinlon  has  been 
advised  by  managements  of  the  big  three 
brass  plants  of  pending  manpower  reduc- 
tions. He  said  he  has  wired  to  Senator 
Bbizm  McMabom  and  the  National  Sectuity 
Resources  Board,  advising  them  of  the  atri- 
ous  effects  on  manpower  h«"e,  caused  by  th« 
copper  shortage. 

OTHia  Lat-Otfs 

RoMi.  N.  T..  September  15. — Two  copper 
processing  plants  today  laid  off  wca-kers  and 
two  others  said  labor  ctirtallments  cotild  be 
expected  tinless  a  shortage  of  raw  mate- 
rials is  eased. 

General  Cable  Corp.,  said  that  about  500 
of  its  2,500  workers  were  ftirloughed  today 
when  copper  stocks  were  depleted.  Plant 
Manager  F.  T.  Kreimendahl  said  he  hoped 
the  employees  could  be  recalled  on  Monday. 

The  Rome  division  of  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass,  Inc..  said  It  laid  off  about  75  casting 
shop  workers.  The  plant  employs  about 
2.0C0. 

Revere,  on  August  18.  announced  It  was 
forced  to  cut  Its  6-day  production  schedule 
to  5  days  due  to  the  shortage. 

Plant  officials  have  blamed  a  growing 
shortage  In  the  copper  market  on  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  act  on  a  bill  continuing 
the  suspension  cf  a  2  cents  a  pound  Im- 
port tax.  Customer  demands  have  continued 
hi:?h.  they  add. 

Rome  Cable  Corp.  said  It  was  "operating 
en  the  basis  of  what  (stock)  we  have,"  ac- 
cording to  A.  D,  Ross  Praser,  president.  The 
Spargo  Wire  Co.  faces  a  "small  cut-back "  on 
Monday,  James  A.  Spargo,  president,  said. 

(Prom  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)   American  of 
September  19.  19501 

Brass  Pdims  Force  To  Ctrr  Work  Wins 

Work -week  reductions  from  five  to  four 
days  were  ordered  for  150  casting  shop  em- 
plcyees  at  the  American  Brass  Co.  plant  this 
week,  the  company  disclosed  last  night. 

Curtailments  were  also  reported  by  the 
Scovlll  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Chase 
Brass  &  Copper  Co..  which  recently  cut  out 
overtime  work  because  of  the  copper  short- 
age. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ABC  said  the  32-hovir 
work -week  schedule  will  remain  In  effect 
for  the  casting  shop  next  week.  He  said 
the  shortage  of  copper  may  mean  shorter 
hours   for   other   departments   eventually. 

At  the  Scovlll  Manufacturing  Co  .  a  spokes- 
man said  there  was  "a  poaslhility"  of  a  cur- 
tailment. He  said  no  action  had  been  taken 
as  yet.  but  the  hovirs  In  the  casting  shop  may 
be  curtailed  In  the  very  near  future. 

At  the  Chase  Brass,  stewards  of  the  CIO 
Progressive  Metalworkers  CouncU  said  they 
had  heard  from  company  officials  that  81 
probationary  employees  will  be  dropped  at 
the  metal  works  plant  and  operations  will 
be  put  on  a  32-hour  basis. 

[From    the    Ansonia    (Oonn.l    Sentinel   of 

September  18,  19501 

Thi  Copper  Taxht 

The  Nation  Is  at  war  but  in  brass  indus- 
tries in  Conecticut.  lay-offs  are  Imminent. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  copper. 

Goods  manufactured  in  these  industries 
are  the  sinews  of  war.  and  if  the  Nation 
Is  to  arm  itself  to  the  extent  outlined  as 
necessary  by  President  Truman,  there  will 
be  stlU  greater  need  for  their  products. 

Yet.  thanks  to  the  obstinacy  of  Senators 
from  our  copper-producing  States,  a  new 
suspension  of  the  tariff  on  coppo-  Imports 
is  blocked. 

Men  may  be  laid  off  because  there  Isn't 
enough  copper  lu  the  country.  Our  copper- 
producing  States  are  producing  copper,  and 


there  Is  no  question  but  that  they  we  getting 
a  fair  price  for  It  at  the  mines.  In  these 
days  when  the  Nation  is  arming  for  defense 
and  already  engaged  In  war  in  far  off  Asia, 
there  is  no  deifenae  for  the  2-cent  duty  on 
foreign  copper.  In  fact  the  sons  of  some 
of  those  who  are  fighting  to  keep  that  im- 
post may  find  themselves  lacking  the  proper 
Implements  of  battle.  The  House  has  al- 
ready voted  repeal  of  the  tariff.  It  Is  in 
the  Senate  that  It  is  being  held  up.  The 
President  is  on  the  record  as  favoring  the 
lifting  at  the  copper  impost.  It  is  hl:;h  time 
lor  the  Senators  from  the  copper  States  to 
pry  themselves  loose  from  an  tinreallstic 
and  myopic  pattern  that  may  seriously  ham- 
per  America's   effort   to   defend   Itself. 

Of  course,  there  are.  perhaps,  other  facto-». 
besides  the  copper  tariff,  involved.  There 
may  be  some  Government  rtockpUlng  that  is 
Twafc^ing  the  supply  sh<»-t.  Or  there  may  be 
some  hold-up,  somewhere,  for  speculation, 
which  should  be  looked  into.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  renewal  of  the  copper  Innport 
duty  suspension  would  do  much  to  end  a 
sorry  situation. 

[From    the    Waterbury    (Conn  )    Republican 
of  September  19,  1950] 

HOAXOINC     COPPKB 

Anybody  who  tries  to  comer  the  copjj^ 
market  can  now  be  fined  •10.000  or  put  in 
prison  for  a  year — anybody,  that  Is  except 
United  States  Senators  who  promote  the 
cornering  of  the  copper  market  by  voting  to 
maintain  a  prohibitive  Import  duty  on  cop- 
per. 

The  Commerce  Department,  under  power* 
granted  It  by  Congress,  has  put  copper  on 
the  list  of  commodities  that  can't  be 
hoarded.  Hoarding  copper  can  now  be  an 
offense  ptuishable  by  a  year  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  910,000.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  acted  wisely 

Like  steel,  rubber,  tin.  cement.  Itimber. 
and  a  number  of  other  commodities,  copper 
Is  vital  to  sectirlty  at  this  time  because  an 
unobstructed  supply  Is  essential  for  defense 
prodiictlon. 

Yet  the  same  Congress  that  gave  the  Com- 
merce Department  the  authority  to  put  cop- 
per on  the  no-hoarding  list  has  been  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  It  difficult  for 
copper-using  industries  to  get  the  supply 
they  need. 

As  a  result  the  casting  shops  In  the  Nauga- 
tuck  Valley  brass  Industries  which  oiight  to 
be  working  overtime  have  had  to  cut  tbclr 
workweek  to  4  days  In  some  cases. 

This  is  because  American  mines  dont 
produce  enough  copper  tor  American  Indus- 
trial consumption  and  because  Congress  In- 
sists on  blocking  copper  Imports  by  main- 
taining a  MO-a-ton  Import  duty. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
blocking  copper  imports  must  have  felt 
pretty  funny  about  giving  the  Commerce 
Etepartment  authority  to  ban  tlie  boerdlng 
of  copper.  These  Members  of  Congress 
which  have  been  fighting  to  maintain  ttM 
$40-a-ton  tM-lff  are  really  In  favor  of  hoard- 
ing copper.  They  are  trying  to  make  It 
scarce.  They  want  the  price  to  go  up,  and 
they  make  no  bones  about  Miylng  so.  They 
don't  care  whether  tbelr  action  adds  hugely 
to  the  Nation's  defense  costs — ^whlch  it  mart 
certainly  will. 

To  be  consistent  at  this  point.  Congress 
should  either  demand  that  copper  be 
stricken  from  the  list  of  critical  commodi- 
ties that  shouldn't  be  hoarded  or  vote 
unanimously  to  remove  the  Import  tariff. 

It  Isnt  fair  to  make  an  wdlnary  Indlvidtul 
pimlshable  by  a  110,000  fine  for  trying  to 
comer  the  copper  market  when  •  United 
States  Senator  who  is  using  his  congres- 
sional position  to  help  brinr  ^bout  Just  such 
a  cornering  of  the  market  oCta  away  tcott 
free. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RETMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coJiifxcTitL  r 

IX  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  *legislcttv€  daj, 

0/  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON  Mr  President.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRO.  a  statement  made 
by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  .Mr  Bekton".  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  international  information  and 
educational  exchange  program 

There  oe.niz  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATIMEJrT      BT     HO»       WCJJAM      BEfTTOIf,      Ol' 

Coxxwrncrr 
I  waa  greatly  pleased  when  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprutlons  Committee  restored  the  cuti; 
made  by  the  House  Apprcpnations  Commit- 
tee In  the  State  Etepartmenfs  btidget  request. 
for  tta  International  information  and  edu- 
cational exchange  program.  I  reapectfully 
InTlte  attention  t.T  the  letter  I  wrote  Chair- 
man McKsxAS  urging  thia  restoration.  Fur- 
tber.  I  Invite  attention  to  a  brief  analyslr. 
which  I  have  prepared,  a  statement  of  facts, 
on  the  impact  of  the  cuts  in  the  budget  aa  tc 
which  the  conference  committee  largely 
upheld  the  House  position  Instead  of 
the  Senate  position.  I  deeply  regret  thl* 
action  by  the  conference  cominittae  and  1 
think  thia  is  an  example  of  an  Instance  where 
the  Congraaa  la  pennywlae  and  pound  fool- 
ish At  the  same  time  we  are  appropriating 
biUiona  for  armaments,  we  are  cutting  back 
on  propowd  activltlea  which  are  a  necesaaiy 
Adjiinct  tc  our  military  power. 

IXmjfATIOJrAL  IlfTOUCATIOH  AltV  Bdccatiokal 

ExcHANcs  PmoauM 

STATXMKKT  OF   FACTS 

In  April  of  tnis  ye«r  the  President  directed 
the  Secretary  cA  8t»t«  to  plan  a  stronger  and 
more  eflective  national  effort  to  mobilize  the 
power    cf    truth    In    defenae    of    peace    and  ^ 
freedom. 

To  that  end  'he  President  submitted  a 
supplemental  estimate  In  the  total  amount 
of  W7.212.000  to  provide  for  an  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  International  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Program  In  certain 
areas  of  the  world  where  the  tiireat  of  Com- 
munist aggression  la  of  critical  concern  to 
the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  emphasized  at  that  time  that 
he  regarded  "oUCh  an  expanded  campaign  of 
truth  as  vital  to  our  national  security."  and 
that  "we  win  never  attain  real  security  until 
people  everywhere  recognize  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  are  the  true  seekers  uf 
permanent  peace."  Of  this  total  amount  of 
ee7.200.C00.  the  Department  of  State  Mtt- 
mated  that  approximately  •15.20«).000  could 
be  expended  from  available  EGA  counterpart 
funds. 

The  House  approved  the  entire  amount  of 
the  supplemental  estimate  submitted  by  the 
Department  for  the  radio-broadcaatlng  pro- 
gram (the  Voice  of  America^  in  the  amount 
of  •48.890.000.  including  the  sum  of  •41.2S8.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  new  faculties. 
The  Department  s  estimate  for  the  press  and 
publications  activity  waa  reduced  la  the 
amount  of  *25  8&4;  and  the  estimate  for  the 
motlon-plcturts  program  was  reduced  from 
$11,017,833  to  »10.000.000  Thus  the  total  fur 
lnlurm.)iiua  program  activities,  apart  Irum 


overseas  missions,  domestic  services,  and 
administrative  support,  was  reduced  from 
§64,633727  to  ISa.SSW.OOO.  or  about  1.6  per- 
cent. 

The  Departments  estimate  for  educational 
exchange  program  activities  was  reduced 
from  $18,834,664  to  t^.OOO.OOO,  or  approxi- 
mately 73  3  percent. 

Specifically  the  supplemental  estimate  for 
ixiformatlon  centers  was  reduced  from 
•6.078.664  to  •2.000.000,  or  approximately 
69  1  percent.  This  activity,  as  planned  by 
the  Department  of  State,  contemplated  not 
only  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
United  States  libraries,  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  of 
American  centers  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  operated  with  singular  success 
in  the  American  Republics  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. It  was  also  proposed  under  this  pro- 
gram to  step  up  the  translation  Into  foreign 
languages  of  significant  Aniertcan  books,  and 
to  provide  also  for  expansion  of  the  exten- 
sion services  of  the  libraries  by  which  loe.n 
collections  are  made  available  to  peoples  In 
rtiral  areas.  In  other  words.  It  was  the  De- 
partment's intention  to  gear  this  activity 
Into  the  world  situation  aa  an  effective  com- 
plement to  the  Information  program.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  of  the  contribution  which 
cotild  be  made  by  this  typje  of  activity  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  provided 
it  Is  conducted  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  demands  of  the  present  world  situation. 

The  supplemental  estimate  for  exchange 
of  persons  was  reduced  from  •12.756.0C0  to 
•3.000.000.  or  approximately  76  5  percent.  A 
significant  psu-t  of  the  supplemental  estimate 
was  Intended  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
foreign  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion,  and 
to  provide  additional  dollar  support  to  the 
Pulbrlght  program  In  order  to  assure  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  foreign  ctirrencles  availa- 
ble under  Public  Law  594,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  hearing  testimony  by  offlcers  of  the 
Department,  recommended  approval  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  of 
•37.212.0C0.  or  an  increase  of  •19.344.150  over 
the  House  bill,  on  the  undsrstandlng  that 
the  Department  may  be  able  to  use  JIB. ©CO. - 
000  In  counterpart  funds  Instead  of  the 
amount  of  •15.212.000  originally  estimated. 
Thus  the  Senate  commUtee  has  recom- 
mended a  dollar  appropriation  of  •77.612.000 
and  authority  to  use  $19,600,000  In  counter- 
part funds. 

The  conference  committee  recommended 
restoration  of  61.000.000  over  the  House 
figtire  for  exchange  of  persons  and  an  addi- 
tional 9200.000  for  the  Information  centers 
activity.  Including  libraries  and  related 
activities  as  outlined  hereinabove.  The 
action  of  the  Senate,  had  it  been  sustained, 
would  have  resulted  In  an  educational- 
exchange  program  calculated  to  make  a 
truly  significant  contribution  to  the  Depart- 
ment's foreign  policy  and  to  the  contain- 
ment of  Communist  aggression. 

earrxMan  1.  1950. 
Hon.  KxNNCTH  McKellai. 

Ctiairman,  Commtttee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DzAa  SzMATOB  McKellax.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  Invitation  from  your  commit- 
tee to  testify  today  on  the  prop<J6ed  infor- 
mation program  of  the  State  Department. 
The  pressures  on  the  committee  are  very 
heavy,  however,  aa  Congresa  works  toward 
adjournment,  and  instead  of  taking  your 
time  with  personal  testimony — particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  views  on  this 
•ubject  are  well  known — I  request  that  you 
insert  this  letter  In  the  record.  I  write  It 
only  as  a  reminder  to  your  committee  that 
in  my  view  it  Is  Imperative  to  provide  the 
State  Department  with  the  Ivmda  It  ha«  re- 


que.sted   for  Its   so-called  Voice  of   America 
program 

The  truth  la  that  I  wish  the  State  Depart- 
ment now  felt  itself  staffed  for  an  even  more 
rapid  expansion  In  this  crucial  area  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  Department's  requests 
for  funds  which  you  are  now  considering 
were  prepared  before  Korea.  Before  the  Ko- 
rean outbreak,  the  State  Department  had 
sought  apprbval  to  submit  a  budget  some 
50  percent  larger  than  the  eighty-nine  mil- 
lion request  you  are  now  considering.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  acted  un- 
wisely In  cutting  back  a  budget  wu.ct  was 
already   inadequate. 

I  know  I  need  not  remind  you  that  there 
are  many  experienced  observers  who  feel 
that  the  question  of  war  or  peace  In  the  next 
few  months  may  depend  upon  our  success  In 
answering  the  Russian  propaganda  and  in 
projecting  to  the  people  of  the  world  the 
fact  that  we  In  the  United  States  are  deeply 
and  genuinely  Interested  In  their  welfare. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  the  reqi^ts  for  funds 
for  radio  but  cut  way  back  on  what  it  deemed 
to  be  the  longer  range  types  of  activities 
such  as  the  exchange  of  persons  and  libra- 
ries. I  do  not  accept  the  premise  upon 
which  this  decision  rests,  and  I  hope  your 
committee  will  also  reject  It.  The  broad- 
casting has  had  the  publicity  and  it  has 
the  greatest  allure,  but  It  may  take  us  18 
months  to  build  the  radio  stations  and  years 
longer  to  develop  highly  successful  programs 
and  to  teach  people  to  listen  to  them.  The 
exchange  Oi  persons,  however,  can  opwrate 
almost  at  once.  Further,  it  is  a  tried  and 
true  method.  The  same  la  true  of  the  libra- 
ries which  cost  little.  Further,  as  I  learned 
while  I  was  in  the  State  Department,  al- 
though the  libraries  arer.t  spectacular,  they 
do  a  big  job. 

I  urge  upon  your  committee  the  restora- 
tion of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  cut  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  There  Is  no  money  requested 
for  our  present  world-wide  effort  more  im- 
portant than  this.  The  safety  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  our  learning  how  to  do 
the  job  In  this  field  which  must  be  done.  Z 
am  only  sorry  that  since  the  Korean  out- 
break the  State  Department  has  not  devel- 
oped even  bolder  plans  on  a  far  wider  scale. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Bxntow, 
'Jntted  States  Senate. 
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Addresf  by  Hon.  Ad!ai  E.  Stevenion,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  liiinois,  Before  the 
American  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNE.iJEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20).  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excellent  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  section  on  criminal  law, 
Wacihington.  D.  C.  on  September  19. 
1950.  preceded  by  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Freund.  of  St. 
Loms.  Mo. 


There  beins  no  objection  the  address 
and  introduction  wore  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 
REMAaK.3  OF  AaxHTja  J  FMTtnro 
We  are  here  today  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  which  confronts  our  na- 
tional Interests — the  menn/'e  of  organized 
crime.  For  organized  crime  in  cur  demo- 
cratic sovemment  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  fr<?e  people  If  subversive  groups 
in  powerfMl  places  weaken  the  foundations 
of  our  Republic;  If  they  can  corrupt  the 
eoorta.  defile  our  proeecutlons.  control  our 
foHee  deprirtments  and  law  enforcement 
aeencles  to  their  evil  purpoees,  and  thereby 
coUa:38e  our  administration  of  Justice,  then 
there  Is  small  ho;-*  for  the  end'jrance  of  a 
system  where  all  men  are  ^-qual  under  law 

Organised  crime  has  been  defined  by  the 
California  Crime  CommisEion  as  follows; 

"Simply  8tat2d.  organized  crime  la  what 
the  term  Implies.  It's  tte  activity  of  a  group 
of  persons  working  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  more  efTertlvely  accomplishing 
criminal  acts  against  society.  By  crganlz- 
tag.  criminals  are  able  to  secrjre  greater 
Immunity  from  the  law.  a  wider  field  for 
operations,  a  monopolistic  control  over 
specific  types  of  criminal  activity,  and.  cf 
course,  greater  profits.  The  emergence  and 
development  d'Jring  the  p^at  20  years  of 
criminal  syndicates  extending  throrghout 
our  entire  country  is  reccflmized  by  crimi- 
nologists fand.  I  might  add  by  our  states- 
men. OUT  bench,  bar.  ar^d  law  enforcement 
agencies >  as  the  most  threatenln-^.  and  the 
leaat  understood  feature  of  our  national 
crime  problem  " 

Organized  crime  flourishes,  in  creater  or 
less  degrees,  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
Syndicates  and  groups  of  criminals,  often  in 
■UJt  shirts  and  nylon  underwear,  always  in 
ccoperatlon  with  hoodlums  and  gangster 
killers,  conduct  illegal  operations  tn  a  lartre 
number  of  our  States  from  nonhem  New 
York,  through  ICsslasippl  to  the  tip  of 
Florida,  through  our  Midwestern  States  of 
Wisconsin.  Ullncla.  MlsKiuri.  to  Louisiana 
and  spreading  across  our  plains  and  moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  coart. 

Cr^ani^cd  crime  cannot  exist  BUtctsefully 
where  there  Is  honest,  fearless  and  Intelli- 
gent State  and  local  la-v  enforcement. 
Gambling  and  rackets,  which  Impose  a  cruel 
and  Illegal  lery  on  variotia  legitimate  types 
cf  business,  require  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence some  form  of  lUegal  liaison  with  thoro 
who  hare  sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 

I  have  seen,  for  Instance.  In  my  neighbor- 
ing State  cf  Illinois,  a  cesepool  of  crime 
and  corruption  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. exlEtlag  under  good  Governors  and  bad 
ones.  We  now  have  with  tis  one  of  the  most 
able  and  forthrlsht  governors  that  State  has 
ever  had.  Gcv.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  but  I 
suspect  he  will  tell  you  that  with  all  he  has 
done,  conditions  are  not  satlsf acton,-.  I  have 
seen  It  happen  and  I  see  It  happening  in  mv 
own  State  of  Missouri— I  have  seen  it  happen 
In  many  other  places  In  America. 

But  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  problem 
Is  one  cf  such  national  proportions  and  such 
nat'onal  danger  that  some  effective  leglsla- 
l:oa  must  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
mere  passage  of  a  law  dees  not  eliminate  aa 
•vil  tut  there  are  measures  which  can  be 
taken  and  I  hope  will  be  taken  to  deal  with 
this  subject  and  can  do  much  to  stifle  this 
menace  which  confronts  all  of  our  people. 
We  have  the  distlngulsted  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  J  Howard 
McGrath.  to  express  his  views  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  HrnoralDle  Esrts 
lUTKvrm,  who  more  than  any  one  man  in 
our  national  life  has  focused  national  at- 
tention on  this  sub.'ect  This  section  of 
criminal  law  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole  stands  ready  to  give  the 


full  power  of  Its  support  and  effort  to  elim- 
inate this  horrifying  evU  of  the  menace  of 
organized  crime  which  confronts  us. 

AflDaEss  OF  Gov.  AJI-AI  E.  Stit.ensom 
A  lew  mcnti:3  ago  the  Illinois  State  police, 
actmg  upon  mv  orders,  iauached  a  prograni 
of     raiding     notorious     gaaibUag     establish- 
ments throughout  the  State. 

This  action  was  widely  heralded  as  a 
"cr;iC/.dow:i"  against  ccmmerc.al.-'ed  gam- 
bling In  nilnots.  But  it  waant  only  a  crack- 
down. It  was  a  breakdown  as  well — ^the 
brerkdown  of  local  law  enlorcem-int.  the 
breakdown  ol  decency  in  government  m 
m:-:iy  prirts  cf  the  State,  the  triumph  of 
greed,  corruption,  and.  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
cynicism. 

In  crderlng  these  raids  I  did  not  feel  the 
joyful  exhilaration  of  a  icnlght  m  shining 
arm'-.r  tiltintr  with  the  foro3s  Jt  darkness  I 
felt  more  liVce  a  mcurner  at  a  wake.  For 
sfjraethlng  had  died  In  nunois— «t  least 
temporarily.  And  what  has  happened  m 
Illinois  Is  by  no  n^.eans  unique  The  positive 
leadership  cf  Attorney  General  McGrarh.  the 
formation  of  the  Senate  Cr-.me  Invef-igating 
Committee,  under  Senator  Ketauvkr  a  able 
and  elTectlve  letidjrsh.p.  as  wc-il  cs  the  fact 
that  you  have  chosen  this  sutject  for  your 
annual  meeting,  indicav.cs  that  creanized 
commercialized  crime  is  in  reality  a  menace 
throuehout  the  country. 

I  was  not.  I  reneat.  happ"  about  the  State 
police  raids  In  Illincis.  They  were  a  la.'^t 
resort.  In  Illinoi<?.  as  m  most  States,  the 
enforcement  of  the  general  crimir.al  laws 
traditionally  has  been  a  locnl  matter,  with 
responsibility  resting  squarely  upon  local  of- 
ficials— the  county  sheri5  and  State's  at- 
torney, and  the  mayrra  and  city  police.  That 
Is  as  n  shQ--ld  be.  Government  should  be  as 
small  In  scope  and  aa  local  In  character  as 
pcssll:le.  And.  if  all  local  ofllcials  in  Ell- 
nois  had  done  their  sworn  duty,  aa  many  of 
them  have,  there  wctild  have  been  no  occa- 
sion to  use  the  State  police. 

Eut  almost  from  the  moment  I  took  office 
I  was  besieged  by  urgent  requests  from  out- 
raged citizens  who  complained  that  open 
gambling  and  other  forms  cf  vice  were  ramp- 
ant in  their  ccmmunlties.  and  thst  they 
cGUid  secure  no  action  from  local  oSclals.  I 
was  reluctant  to  use  the  State  police,  despite 
Insistent  demanda.  For  over  a  year  prior  to 
the  first  raids.  Attcar^ey  General  EUlctt  and 
I  attempted  to  stop  commercialized  gambling 
by  several  methods.  We  found  direct  talks 
with  local  oScials  of  offending  counties  and 
personal  persuaaton  the  most  efTsctlve 
method.  The  local  authorities  cooperated 
with  us  in  many  ciises.  In  others  we  were 
succesaiul  only  temporarily,  or  in  part,  or 
not  at  ail.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  re- 
suita  were  reaBstiring,  and  ccmmerclallzed 
gambling  dried  up  in  many  counties. 

But.  even  after  these  conferences,  some 
local  officers  failed  to  act.  Hence  the  raids 
by  the  S^ate  pcUce.  The  evidence  obtained 
by  the  police  ls  turned  over  to  local  prose - 
cutinsj  au'.horiiies.  They  can  no  logger 
claim  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  cf  or- 
ganized gr-mbiiag  in  their  counues  or  that 
they  have  been  unabie  to  obtain  evidence 
up'jn  which  to  base  a  prosecuiiou.  The  evi- 
dence is  there,  n  these  cSiicers  f-iii  to  do 
thcur  duty  now,  they  must  answer  to  tiie 
people,  and,  if  nothing  happens,  it  is  the 
peoples  own  fault,  because  the  people  are 
stronger  than  the  gamblers  or  any  other 
crinunal  element. 

Our  campaign  against  commercialtzed 
gambling  has  resulted  in  what  the  St.  IX)Ula 
Post-Dispatch  referred  to  the  other  day  as  a 
"new  kind  of  paycff"— the  payoff  of  suc- 
cess, of  new  and  increased  respect  for  law 
enforcement,  the  payoff  of  the  satisfaction 
which  every  decent  citizen  can  take  In  the 
fact  that  commercialized  gambUng,  with  all 


<a  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  quaUty  of 
local  government,  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  Illi- 
nois. Aa  evidence  of  this  change,  the  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  central 
and  southern  lUlnols  counties  reports  that 
Federal'  tax  stamps  for  gambling  devices 
have  declined  40  percent   m   1   year. 

Some  people  have  urged  that  the  State  --ake 
over  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
and  that  the  Statue  poUce  should  make  whole- 
sale raids  and  arrests.    Apart  from  any  con- 
stitutional and  legal  considerations  involved. 
I  have  three  objections  to  this    at   least  so 
far  as  oMr  situation  in  RUnou  is  concerned. 
First,  the   State  dees  not   now   have  the 
re«<ur''e8  zo  assume  this  respcnsibility.     Our 
State  police  force  has  Its  hands  ftill  patroi- 
lin.j  the  hiehi^'ays.  enforcina  trafflc  laws,  and 
cracking    down'  on    overweight     trucits— In 
other  words,  in  perfcmning  the  funcuons  tor 
which    It   ^as   pnmaiily   intended.     Second. 
the  use  of  State  offlcers  to  enforce  the  gen- 
eral criminal  law  when  local  cfBcers  are  al- 
readv  chareed  with  that  rer-ponsibliity  would 
mean   that  the  public  would  be   paring  tor 
law  enforcement  twice — c-nd  this  at  a  time 
when  both  State  and  local  zovernments  need 
more  revenue,  and  the  pubUc  la  demandmg 
economy    In    covemment.     The    third    and 
ir.-T6t  ftmdamental  objection  is  that  such  a 
move  would  be  one  more  step  in  the  abdica- 
tion   of    Iccrl    governmental    rraponsibllity, 
one  more  example  of  the  growing  and  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  lock  to  higher  levels  of 
government  for  the  solution  of  problems  that 
could  and  should  be  solved  cIomt  to  heme. 
Fcr   the  State    to    take   over   local   poUce 
powers  seems  to  me  a  dangerous  acknowledg- 
ment   of    the    failure    cf    local    government. 
But  organized  crime  with  its  aUendant  cor- 
ruption   und    corroduie    disrespect    for    law 
enforcement    Is   even    more    danzeroos.   and. 
if  local  ^ovemme.-it  cannot  or  will  not  meet 
the  challenge,  the  people  will  demand  and 
receive  help  from  other  levels  of  gcvemment. 
]ust   as  they  havi^   demanded   and  received 
other  services   which  were   not   provided   on 
the  Inc&l  level. 

But.  whatever  ctn-  views  as  to  who  should 
enforce  the  laws,  w?  are  I  •".Ire  it.  a.11  agreed 
that  Liw  enforcement  can  and  must  be  in".- 
proved.  What  are  seme  cf  tlie  obstacles  to 
bett.e-  law  er  .'oro^.-ncnt.  and  w»iat  are  some 
cf  the  thing's  that  can  be  dene  tc  im- 
prove if 

Securine  better  perse anel  is  part  of  the 
answer,  bur  onlv  part.  Crime  and  politics 
must  be  divorced. 

Pclice  forces,  on  whatever  level  of  gcv- 
emment.  must  t>e  severed  from  partisan 
p.:;ii;ical  control . 

In  ""~*»«  one  cf  the  first  thiroa  I  ask?d 
fr  :.Ts  the  le^Blature  was  the  removal  cf  the 
St\te  pclice  from  politics — and  we  now  have 
a  force  whi^h  functions  tinder  a  merit  sys- 
tem. The  old  svstem  v.  as  l:.t_lerably 
excenslve  and  Ineffic.ent.  Every  tune  the 
governor  s  c5ice  changed  po.iticai  co^^olex- 
lon.  vtrtuaiiy  the  wl-ole  police  torre  of  530  was 
dtschar-^ed  and  a  new  one  of  the  prooer  poUtl- 
cal  faith  recruited  and  trcmed.  (  alv  tc  !?o  out 
when  the  State  chanaed  its  politics  a^^in. 
And  it  IS  cfcvious  tiiat  a  man  cannot  be  a 
good  pol-^e  cfllccr  and  owe  a  greater  measure 
of  loyalty  to  his  pouf.cal  sponsor  than  to  his 
superior  officer. 

Bat  saieeuarding  against  poUucai  inter- 
ference does  not  m  liself  guarantee  a  com- 
petent police  force.  And  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  honest  doesn't  necessarily  mate  htm 
a  good  policeman.  Amaveur  crime  detec- 
tors cant  cope  with  the  profeasionai  crtin- 
Inals  of  today.  We  need  more  police  forces 
that  are  truly  professional  In  the  t>est  senae 
of  that  term.  Becruiting  and  training  prac- 
tices must  he  Improved.  We  have  made 
progress  along  these  Unes  under  our  new 
merit  system  in  Illinois,  too,  and  hope  to 
maJce  more. 

And  our  pclice  must  be  paid  adequate 
salariee — salaries  that  are  not  an  Invitation 
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to  gntx  and  corraptiam.  tm  Wi>y  of  our 
tart**'  nV"*'**  due*.  poWomtn  liftv*  not  had 
•  walMTf  n^M  f<*  ae««nl  yMn.  tfHfatte  sky- 
roeketmc  UTtac  carts.  Bv*  acain, 
■alary  protalna  to  ttod  «p  «UI&  th« 
need  of  loeal  iwiun«ot»  for  bmn  r«w«nu^ 
thtB  emplUMlitnc  tiM  tnttitojpwMlMW  a 
•o  many  <d  our  yjyiTn mental  ixobtanM 

fllgfnlt%mm   thing    «t   CAXl    dO    tO    UupTOVC    th* 

MsBty  of  lav  enforcement  to  to  reexamine 
oiv  atm  tow  enforarmafit  structure.  06- 
aad  dnpUeatkn  pnMBt  forml- 
to  tMelHit  law  enforcement, 
and  ^i^Mhi  ct  amtkarlty  makes  It  dlAcxiIt 
to  tx  respooslbiUtT.  Where  respooatbUtty 
cannot  be  fixed,  pvbiic  opinion  has  do  chance 
to  operate  effectively,  and  the  democratic 
poc—  to  weakened. 

Tbc  basic  pattern  ot  cm  law  enforcement 
structtxre  to  an  inheritance  from  a  bygone 
day.  To  this,  some  latter-day  accretions 
have  been  added  more  or  lees  baphaiirdty. 
In  some  «t*«««*w^—  State,  county,  and  munte- 
tpal  oAeers  hare  crerlapplng  or  confllctln? 
sottoortty.  The  duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff 
■Bi  coBstable.  for  eiampto — to  say  nothing 
ot  the  coroner — have  been  lazgely  inherited 
from  medieval  »»gi^"<<  Some  law  enforce- 
ment oncers  are  ao  ourdened  with  other  un- 
rtlAted  duties  that  they  can  gtw  only  a 
fraction  ot  their  time  to  the  apprehension 
or  prosecution  of  crtmlnals.  They  are.  at 
bast,  only  part-time  law  enforcement  officers. 
•iecttTe  offices  have  oonstttutlonal  or 
ry  restrictions  as  to  snecswton.  mak- 
ing It  tmpoaslble  for  them  to  be  manned  by 
profession  si  career  men.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  of  these  things  are  necessarily  bad.  but 
I  do  My  that  they  need  to  be  constantly 
1 1 1  I  snilmart  in  the  U^ht  of  present -day  con- 
ditiooa. 

Of  eooae.  thto  problem  of  obaolescence 
•ad  tfopUeatlon  to  not  pecultar  to  our  law- 
•Bftteemcnt  machlnrry.  It  to  a  problem  of 
Government  generally,  and  the  HooTer  Com- 
mission report,  followed  by  the  fcsmation 
of  little  Hoover"  commissions  In  approxl- 
mateiy  one- half  of  our  States,  shows  that 
the  public  Is  acutely  aware  of  the  general 
problem. 

It  fieems  to  me  that  there  should  be  simi- 
lar studies  with  s  view  to  improving  our  law- 
enforcement  machinery.  Of  ccurse.  there 
haTe  been  studies  like  that  In  the  past,  and 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  invaluable  work 
that  the  organused  bar  Is  constantly  doing 
to  improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  But  there  is  need  for  a  larger,  more 
ooaaptehenaive  study,  and  the  problem  must 
•oaaahow  or  other  be  dramatlMd  for  the 
public. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  answers 
Aoold  be  sought  are  thcaa: 

What  should  be  the  rMpactlva  rolca  of 
£tate  rjul  local  govsnuDcnU  in  tow  cnf orce- 
■HBt?  What  controls,  if  atof.  ilMmld  the 
State  have  over  local  tow-«nfareenMBt  offi- 
cers'' Should  these  controls  be  direct  or 
indirect?  In  Illinois,  for  example,  the 
State's  attorney  Is  a  county  officer,  but  he 
Is  charged  with  proeacutlng  violators  of 
State  laws,  and  he  reeetrca  part  of  his  salary 
ths  State  treasury.  Tet  no  State  officer 
any  conuol  over  him.  In  some 
States,  although  not  In  my  own.  the  gov- 
ernor may  remove  any  local  law-enforce- 
■MOt  officer  who  fails  to  do  his  duty;  and 
this  has  proved  to  be  a  most  potent  Instru- 
ment for  improTing  local  tow  enforesoMnt. 
C:ven  seme  such  power.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  commercial  gambling  could  be  quickly 
and  i.nexpenslvelv  ended  In  Illinois  for  keeps. 

There  is  another  means  for  securing  good 
law  enforcement  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  too  little  used— and  that  Is  the 
weapon  of  disbarment.  In  Ilimoto.  for  ex- 
ample. I  should  t:ay  that  it  represents  as 
elective  an  instrument  as  we  have  for  dla- 
c:':>i:nlng  attorneys  who  bold  law  — jotca 
menc  poaMoBS.  Thi^  to.  of  eoww.  ato  area 
where  the  orsanlzed  bar  can  be  of  the  creat- 


est  help,  and  I  was  greatly  Interested  In  tha 
action  of  the  IlUnola  State  Bar  Associatloa 
a  few  months  ago  In  filing  disbarment  pro- 
ceedings against  the  State's  attorney  of  a 
county  where  organised  gambling  had  been 
permlttad  to  flourlah  under  a  cynical  system 
of  perlodle  fines.  I  know  of  no  duty  more 
clearly  comprehended  within  our  obligations 
as  mcmbars  of  this  profession  than  to  '.ive 
up  to  our  oaths  of  office  when  we  occupy 
public  posts  with  law-enforcement  responsl- 


What  federal  tows  should  be  enacted  in  aid 
of  State  laws'  Parenthetically.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  Congreas  seems  disposed  to  close  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce  to  slot  ma- 
chines and  racing  information. 

To  what  extent  should  the  functions  of  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  be  separated?  In 
some  Statea,  the  proas cuting  attorney  prose- 
cutes only  upon  comptoint.  In  other  States 
be  to  expected  to  take  the  initiative  In  dis- 
covering violations  of  the  law  And  In  many 
localities  the  public  liislsts  that  he  conduct 
investigations  but  refuses  to  allow  his  office 
to  have  any  Investljtators.  The  result  la  that 
the  average  prosecuting  attorney  must  rely 
for  his  evidence  upon  a  police  force  over 
whoee  activities  he  has  little.  U  any,  direc- 
tion. 

Combining  the  ftinctlons  of  Investigation 
and  prosecution  m  one  officer  may  possibly 
lead  to  abuses,  but  thU  division  of  authority 
makes  it  easy  to  escape  responsibility  and 
encourages  "buck  passing"  We  have  some 
counties  in  Illlnoia.  for  example,  where  the 
bipartisan  approach  has  been  used  with  sin- 
gularly devasUtlng  eftect.  The  managers  of 
the  t-wo  parties,  in  collaboration  with  the 
gamblers,  see  to  It  that  there  is  always  a 
Republican  sheriff  and  a  Democratic  State's 
attorney,  or  vice  versa,  with  the  result  that 
the  citizen  who  wants  action  Is  told  by  the 
one  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  other. 
and  ts  shunted  back  and  forth  between  them 
to  no  purpose  whatsoever. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
are  worth  considering.  But  the  things  I've 
mentioned,  however  Important,  are  In  a 
■enae  secondary  and  superficial.  For  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment are  public  Indifference  and  cj-nlclsm. 
The  greatest  menace  of  organized  crime  la 
not  the  crime  Itself  nor  the  criminal.  The 
greatest  menace  la  that  the  public  will  come 
to  accept  organized  crime  as  something  In- 
evitable, as  a  necessary  part  of  our  social 
system. 

Cynicism  toward  law  enforcement  Is  as 
old  as  government  Itself.  When  Solon  was 
writing  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  was  told  that 
laws  were  like  spider's  webs  and  would  only 
er.tangle  the  poor  and  the  weak,  while  the 
rich  and  powerful  would  easily  break  through 
them.  This  attitude  toward  law  enforcement 
has  persisted  throughout  the  ages  and  un- 
fortunately, has  not  always  been  without 
some  Justification 

But.  In  a  democracy,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  such  helpless  cynicism.  Nor  U  there 
any  use  to  place  the  entire  blame  for  crime 
and  lax  law  enforcement  upon  a  real  or  sup- 
poeed  alliance  between  criminals  and  politi- 
cians and  to  assume  that  the  members  of  the 
public  are  helpless  bystanders.  Organized 
crime  cannot  thrive  without  the  active  sup- 
port of  many  elements  of  the  community,  nor 
without  the  passive  support  of  many  more 
elements.  The  respectable  businessman  who 
falls  for  the  myth  that  a  wide-open  town  la 
good  for  business  to  Just  as  effective  an  ac- 
complice of  the  criminal  as  Is  the  politician 
who  seeks  to  win  friends  by  influencing  peo- 
ple. The  solid  cltlaen  who  thinks  that  Illegal 
slot  machines  are  Just  fine  for  his  country 
club  but  bad  for  the  corner  saloon  does  not 
realUM  what  difficulties  he  Is  making  for  the 
persons  he  has  elected  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Of  the  2.700  gambling  machines  presently 
registered  for  Federal  tax  purp<.)ee8  In  76  1111- 
noto  counties,  onlv  800 — less  than  one-third — 


are  In  taverns  and  other  public  places.  The 
other  1.900  are  In  the  country  clubs,  the  fra- 
ternal organisations,  the  veterans  clubs,  the 
Army  posts  and  other  places  with  which  we 
do  not  customarily  associate  law  violation, 
organized  or  unorganized  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  the 
vexauous  problem  of  law  enforcement 
through  this  wholesale  violation  of  the  law 
by  the  most  responsible  elemenu  of  our 
communities. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  or- 
ganized crime,  let  me  say  that  one  of  the 
most  dl&heartenlng  things  that  I  have  en- 
countered Is  what  might  be  termed  "unor- 
ganized crime. '  One  example  of  this  which 
we  have  had  to  battle  Incessantly  and  expen- 
sively In  Illmols  It  the  persistent  and 
flagrant  violation  of  our  very  liberal  laws  reg- 
ulating maximum  truck  weights  on  our  high- 
ways. It  appears.  I  can  only  conclude,  that 
at  least  some  otherwise  reputable  business- 
men prefer  to  overload  their  trucks  and  pay 
the  occasional  and  meager  fines  when  they 
are  caught  because  It  pays. 

To  what  point,  I  Inquire,  does  violation  of 
the  laws  have  to  go,  or  what  character  does 
It  have  to  take,  before  It  achieves  the  statiu 
of  organized  crime?  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  category  has  been  a  little  too  exclusive. 
This  last  prompts  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  something  else  which  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of.  The  phrase  "organized  crime" 
has.  In  the  ears  of  the  average  citizen,  a  hor- 
rendous ring  and  conjures  up  visions  of 
masked  men  w^lth  tommy  guns,  bank  rob- 
beries, murders,  and  similar  high  and  un- 
spe&Jcable  crimes.  Our  average  citizen  also 
feels,  probably  as  a  result  of  this  lurid  con- 
ception, that  organized  crime  does  not  touch 
him  very  closely  and  is  something  that  can 
safely  be  left  to  the  FBI. 

Senator  Kxtaitveh  would,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
quick  to  Join  me  In  my  assurance  to  you 
that  this  is  a  highly  mistaken  concept.  The 
most  powerful  and  affluent  In  the  world  of 
organized  crime  operate  In  much  more  pro- 
saic fields  and  in  much  less  dramatic  ways. 
They  move  where  the  money  is,  and  this  too 
often  seems  to  be  In  such  twilight  zones  as 
that  of  gambling  where  there  are  prohibitory 
laws  on  the  books  but  no  unanimity  of  moral 
conviction. 

The  happy  hunting  ground  of  organized 
crime  Is  In  the  area  where  too  many  people 
are  disposed  to  participate  In  the  breaking 
of  a  law.  What  these  people  seem  not  to 
realize  Is  that  the  law  cannot  be  broken  with- 
out the  connivance  of  elected  officials,  and 
that  open  and  long-continued  violation  In- 
evitably means  that  there  Is  corruption — a 
payoff  In  some  form  or  another.  And  cor- 
ruption la  a  cancer  which  cannot  be  con- 
fined— a  public  official  who  has  gotten  In  on 
the  take  for  one  purpose  has  become  a  cap- 
tive and  his  usefulness  as  a  public  servant 
to  largely  at  an  end. 

I  am  new  in  politics,  but  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve In  the  value  and  Importance  of  par- 
tisan political  organization.  I  think  that 
strong  and  healthy  political  parties  are  es- 
sential to  our  democracy,  and  I  think  also 
that  a  broader  and  more  active  participation 
In  them  by  all  good  citizens  la  one  of  our 
greatest  needs.  But  I  can  understand  the 
discouragement  and  despair  which  assails 
those  who  find  their  own  party  machinery 
dominated  by  those  who  can  fight  with  the 
aid  of  money  supplied  by  the  gamblers — who 
can.  If  you  please,  buy  up  all  the  billboards, 
bribe  or  bid  highest  for  the  services  of  elec- 
tion workers,  and  do  all  the  other  seemingly 
trivial  but  highly  practical  things  which  can 
snuff  out  the  hopes  of  decent  people  In 
politics. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  life  about 
the  menace  of  organized  crime  in  a  democ- 
racy. These  are  the  reasons  why  the  dropping 
of  a  50-cent  piece  In  a  slot  machine  Is  too 
often  not  merely  a  matter  between  y<»u  and 
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|KMK  0<*n  eonadenoe  or  budget  Thto  Is  why 
a  double  stnnda.'-cl  of  lav  obbcr^.ance  Is  no 
more  feasible  in  tbe  gainbli::kg  field  than  ;t 
U  In   that  oi  burj^Ury. 

Law  enforcement  doe.sn't  exist  In  a  vac- 
uum, aod  It  can't  be  conclxlered  la  isolation. 
The  crtets  In  law  er.forcnnert  ta  but  cne 
aspect  of  the  ertels  rf  rrrm^ntatWr  irTvem- 
ment  Good  grrvern-ment  li  indlvialtle  Yto 
cant  expect  good  rcvrmmcnt  in  other  de- 
partments iilcr.4  with  dishi  rjcst  or  ineffec- 
tive law  eniorcement.  and  you  cant  have 
eSecTr.  e  Uw  enlorcement  wiOu.  it  hoiie*!, 
el&cJeul.  reipoutlble  gcver:iment  all  down  the 
Une.  And  I  suspect  the  major  problem  ct 
our  age  Is  wlrether  or  not  Wf  have  eniTtr^h 
citlaeDs  who  are  wlllinr  to  labor  unceasirely 
to  JMrhlewp  tr  x)d  covemment  Wherever  Law 
enloreenient  conttrues  lax  over  an  extended 
period  ol  tim*-.  It  is  so  o«iiy  because  a  large 
segment  (A  the  pt>puikti4  n  does  not  wniu 
cSecuve  law  enforcement,  at  Least  not  lia.clix 
enou>jh  tu  labuir  for  goo**,  government  as  dili- 
gently as  those  who  want  bad  government 
labor  for  it. 

We  speak  glibly  of  the  r.erf^irtty  for  endine 
the  alliance  between  crime  and  politics  But 
so  lorig  as  tbe  support  of  tne  lawless  element 
ol  ttue  conmunrty  w  reckoned  a  more  potent 
poliuciil  asse-.  than  the  sMipport  of  the  peopte 
who  are  willing  to  labor  for  eflective  Law 
enforcement,  this  alliance  wlU  be  a  constant 
threat. 

One  at  the  most  (Jl.«heartenlnr  things  that 
any  cmiscfenticus  ofBclal  has  to  face  to  the 
letharsy  and  apathy  om  tbe  part  of  nxxt  of 
the  pi;biir  The  malicious  crrtlcism  i:hat  ts 
leveled  against  us  doean  t  hurl  ao  much.  We 
have  conie  to  expect  that.  Every  maji  ui 
public  life  kjiiows  that  his  words  and  deeds 
will  be  twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  snare 
for  foota.  The  truly  dtobenrterjlng  thing  Is 
that  so  manv  people— people  who  are  neither 
knaves  nor  fools— just  don  t  have  enough  In- 
terest, enousta  aenae  aft  civic  reapomability. 
to  take  the  trouble  to  make  their  government 
work  belter. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  menace  of 
organtzed  crime  and  to  the  problem  of  lax 
law  enfrrpement  ts  public  cplnlcm.  AncJ, 
above  all.  It  mwt  be  continuoosly  acuve. 
TOO  often  pubilc  opinion  to  a  sleeping  giant. 
We  have  al.-eady  bad  too  many  cycles  of 
relorm  and  relapse,  tew  many  moral  cru- 
sades I.  Uowed  fcy  buaiaess  a*  u*ual.  Ju»it 
Si  (TUT  Naiii  n  can  ao  Longer  withdraw  into 
an  Isolationist  aheU  until  some  Pearl  Har- 
bor  stirs  us  to  vtgoro'Js  action,  so  we  csn 
no  Ifmeer  afforrl  to  postprme  effertl^  law 
enforcenienr  until  lawlessness  becomes  a  na- 
tlocal  scandal 

Tfxlay  there  are  slzns  that  the  pohtic  to 
awakem^ig  lo  the  twtaa  mexuiecs  of  (»gani*ecl 
crime  and  corrupt  Uw  enloiceineat.  Let  us 
hope  Oiis  time  that  It  w:J  not  be  another 
ephemer.i!  crusade  but  a  true  rebirth  of  cltl- 
Brn  rrsponsiWItty. 


ProclamatMNi  •f  Ce«flil«tiu«  Day  hj 
G«venaor  Bowlei,  of  Coaarftimt 


which  appeared  in  the  September  17 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  concerning  the  proclama- 
U(xx  by  Governor  Bowles  of  September 
17  32  CcmsUtuUcMi  Day.  My  colleague 
notes  that  it  is  parttcularly  &ttm«^  lor 
our  State  of  Connecticut  to  take  notice 
of  this  crcasion  because  it,  amomr  all 
States,  had  the  first  wr.tten  ccnstltution. 
He  asked  me  to  state  his  belief  that 
our  founding  falters  planned  well,  for 
while  Une  basic  tenets  cf  the  Foikral 
Constitution  hare  come  to  be  regarded 
With  reverence,  the  applicatiOD  of  its 
pnncip!es  hns  been  wisely  adapted  to 
tne  chansing  time.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£ccr.ii. 
as  follows: 

CoWWin  LUCN  Dat  Peoclaimid 
Today,  the   one  hundred   and  strtr-thtrd 
anniversary  of  the  Mgnme  of  the  .\merican 
Constitution,  has  been  proclaimed  Constitu- 
tion Diy  by  Goveraor  Bowles. 

In  setting  askJe  today  lor  patriotic  ob- 
servances. Goversjor  Bowi«k  noted  that  "the 
Consti;ution  or  the  U-iited  States  remains 
as  the  one  hope  of  freedom-lovir.g  perple 
all  ova  the  world  and  stands  as  tiae  mcst 
solid  political  guide  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

Bowlea  tufed  ail  cifczaens  to  take  p«t  in 
appropriate  programs  to  the  end  "that  we, 
the  pecp.e  who  benefit  from  the  Cuuititu- 
ticm.  sha.M  have  a  better  understanrftng  and 
a  greater  respect  for  the  gifts  of  L*berty, 
equality,  and  iustice  granted  iis  by  the 
ConstitTTtlon .  * 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  HcMAHON 

or  cowiwcncTJT 

rt  TETE  FtyATS  CF  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Thursday.  SepUrnber  21  'Icgislatme  day 
of  TUuriduy.  Jtuj  20).  13iU 
Mr  McMAHON.  Mr  Presideiit  on 
brhalf  of  my  colleewrtie.  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connerticut  fMr  BinTOW  1 .  I 
a.-*  unanimous  ccns«»nt  to  in.^*rt  in  the 
Apoemli.x    of    the    Record    an    artkrie 


PaysOiF 


pass  for  patriotism  these  dava.  ThKy  show 
small  respect  for  the  ixitcOisesce  of  the  etac- 
tcrate:  and  it  ta  by  no  means  impoBSihto  that 
the  sentiment  will  be  reciprocated  at  tbe 
polls.  Senator  TraosES  dealt  mtth  the  MC- 
Carthv  affair  more  consclcntiaasty  than  of>- 
portuniaiticany.  Be  and  hto  Oenocrmtlc  ad- 
lea^ues  en  the  subcoeamiuee  called  a  b:ax 
a  hocji  and  lorthri^tlj  expressed  the  dis- 
g'^t  which  decent  men  g2nerally  felt  ever 
Se.-^ator  McCASTBrr's  abuse  of  hto  senatorial 
pc£l*;oii.  It  !s  heartening  to  know  that  the 
American  people  can  te  cconted  on  to  save 
E  ^t.":  In  the  Senate  for  men  like  Senator 
T-.  lii^tcs  whij  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  they 
think. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  lU-DepB 

IN  THE  SENATE  GF  THE  WTTSD  STATES 

Thuradcy,  September  21  ileffulative  dai> 

Of  Thwrddav,  July  20>,  1959 

Mr.  LUCAS  Mr.  President.  I  a* 
unanimoTB  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rfcor».  an  editorial 
entitled  "Courage  Pays  Off,"  published  in 

the  Washington  Poet  erf  September  21, 
1350.  The  ed;tonal  deals  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Marviaixi    Mr  Tydiwcs]. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  eciiUmal 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoii», 
a.s  foiJows: 

CorrrACT  Pats  Oft 

There  may  be  a  mcst  Impcrtant  moral  for 
nr!ir:cl-!n3  !n  the  outcome  cf  tSis  week's 
M.''.-\-lar?d  primaries  It  appears  that  a  re- 
irard  for  decency  and  courare  is  net  dead 
amonr  American  voters.  Senator  M:'iJ>ai>  B. 
Ttbesgb,  who  exhibited  these  equalities  con- 
apacuT'iMly  in  his  conduct  as  clKairmsn  of  the 
Seiiate  Forei^^  Relauons  Subcomouttee 
uhich  investigated  the  UcCarvhy  ciiaxge*, 
■was  renominated  by  a  landslide  that  gave 
tim  more  than  rsnce  as  many  votes  as  the 
acTiresate  of  his  two  cppc^. ents  Berth  at 
these  oppoornts  conducted  campatri»  based 
principally  on  criticism  of  tbe  Senstor  for  his 
p«rt  la  wbat  they  persisted  in  cailinc  a 
"wbltewaah."  Marylai*ders  evidenUy  were 
not  taken  m  by  tius  tawdry  attack. 

We  think  V"'^*-'^'-  TYaiaws'  experience  de- 
ser\-es  some  refTectlcn  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
ber? of  Cnn^TTSs  who  seem  to  srrppose  that 
only  tbe  most  extravagant   rlliacatton   can 


StddeKfs  Wanted  by  Drum  Malolf 


EXTENSION  Cf  RKMARKft 

or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SOUVNER 

OF  KASSAa 

IN  THE  HOUaB  OP  RSFBSSSNTATIVBS 

Thwsden;.  September  21,  1958 

Mr    SCRTVMER    Mr.    Speaker,    tlw 
following  ne^rs  report  in  the  Imwrenet 

I  Kans.  >  Journal-World,  gfrtng  the  high 
lights  of  an  Bddres  by  the  eJiancelor  of 
iht  University  of  Kauiau,  Desne  MakJtt, 
so  fklled  with  sane,  soucd  Americaman. 
is  worthy  of  a  ptoe^  in  the  CowaiKasKWAL 
Recoki).    I  include  it  hereirlth: 

Sixfvmm  Wi 

cn,oR  LntEXS  Ameeican 
Aaczsvr  Boasa— Ti 


Blansaa  tTntversltj^  Chancelor  Demne  W. 
Malott  likened  the  path  of  todays  Amertcaa 
people  to  that  so  dlsastro^isly  f<*owed  by 
the  smug  and  Ignorant  cttlaens  of  ancient 
Rome  In  his  speech  to  a  convocation  audi- 
ence of  abotrt  3,800  In  Hoch  antflturlum  thto 
naornlne. 

The  chanoekr  offered  education  not  only 
In  technical  and  adentlflc  skflls  but  training 
"In  the  art  cf  how  human  bein^  can  live 
together"  as  one  of  the  favorable  detcura 
from  the  road  we  are  traveTlng.  The  con- 
vcxaticn  officially  opened  the  university's 
elghty-£rth  year,  and  Lester  BfcCoy,  cf  Gar- 
den City.  cTiatrrnnn  Of  the  State  board  of 
regents,  was  on  band  to  vHooaae  the  students 
on  behalf  of  the  board.  FUU-time  claaswotk 
began  at  8  this  morning, 


"Behind  the  human  ramparts  of  the  Ro- 
nia..i  '.egions  Rcine  Tfml  iiemictj  and  proudly 
cr  her 'seven  hills  and  received  tribute  from 
ail  the  wcr^"  Ovaneator  MSiott  pointed 
out.  "And  then,  as  Inexorable  as  darkness 
consumes  the  earth  after  sunset,  the  empire 
crumUcd:  and  Ranse  fell  to  tlie  bar- 
tarian  hordes:  Rome  fell  not  because  of  the 
triumph  <jt  cutalcto  locce.  Bome  ediapsed 
gpintnally,  succumbing  to  tlM  Insidkrus  poi- 
son cf  the  idea  tJaat  tbe  gcvernment  could 
do  all  T'-''"^e'^  lot  iU  citi/fruL 

"The  long  shadow  of  that  fallen  empire 
looms  oeer  free  Amertea.  a  greater  threat 
than  all  the  armamenu  that  cammuiiiem 
may  ever  mtwter,"  the  ta0  administrstor 
warned. 

Tbe  ehancelor  stated  that  today  toe  many 
are  as:ii:;e  tbe  Federal  Govemiaent  to  dc  for 
us  what  our  graadpaxeni*  would  have  dzne 
for  themselves,  and  that  Govcmment.  under 
the  guise  of  every  major  poKtical  party, 
rracbes  cut  Kke  an  ortopus  to  wrap  tteeH 
armnid  more  and  ever  more  p^lse8  of  otn- 

-It  Is  the  rftrectlon  of  ancient  Rome-  trte 
tm-.nrrrtl'Tiw  ar-  clear,"  Chancelor  Malctt 
said  emphatteaMy. 
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that  tlM  TOtew  ot  tikt  men  and 
,  ^  Uw  ITnlTontty  oC  KaiuM  may  tdw 
tiM  teprlnt  (tf  tbetr  Mtaeattoo  taar*.  H^Ttixc 
•IwaT*  that  Uite  unlrenarf  baa  cncuuiafcd 
(M  to  tblnk  and  act  like  frre  men.  and  «• 
do  not  propoae  to  auttaDdar  ti»a  tiacdoaa 
^ileta  abora  all  alw  aaakaa  Ufa  vartb  Urine, 
saocii)  wcca  taluis 

*1  hopa  jtm  will  ba  studenu  of  tbe  poal- 
tlT*  TaltMB  of  Amcrtea:  that  70a  vUl  under« 
naad  and  think  about  tbc  widening  dtacrrp- 
•ncy  between  what  the  thcorf  at  democracy 
requtiaa  of  Its  cttliKaa.  and  wbAt  the  practice 
Ot  deiDocracy  htmIi  * 

TlM  ehancalor  opened  his  talk  by  lUttnc 
there  la  more  uncairtalnty.  nwre  coooem  for 
the  future,  mora  reapoiaalbUlues  for  the 
American  paople  than  In  any  day  of  tha 
•chool'a  86  yaara.  More  and  mora.  ad»ca- 
tion  appaaxs  tc  be  tha  main  aolotlan  to  tha 
problems  that  Ue  ahead. 

Chancelor  Malott  pointed  to  the  many  (a- 
ellitiea  that  unlremty  o2ers  to  help  a  peraoa 
obtain  this  educauon.  but  that  thoae  facili- 
ties In  thaaaativaa  awiiii  no  one  ot  an  edu- 
cation    That  la  up  to  the  indlTtdual. 

"Tou  may.  U  yon  wish.  I  snapect.  remain 
bcre  daring  thla  year.  sUrtUif  tba  daoccrous 
academic  reefs  that  lla  ioat  tieyond  tha  reach 
o:  the  deans"  probation  Itsta.  and  be  little 
aff-cted  br  the  educational  fadlltles  and 
tha  tdticatioa  proceaa. "  the  KU  bead  said 
In  an  troolc  tone. 

wo  PL.Aca  voa  oaimas 

"Tha  world,  however.  Is  too  aobtr  for  aca- 
demic drifters  The  graataat  tmdavaiopad 
territory  In  the  world  today  Uea  right  under 
ycur  own  head  of  hair.  If  you  are  sot  in- 
tereated  in  developing  that  territory,  we  shall 
not  keep  you  for  any  great  length  ot  time." 
the  speaker  sdded 

The  chanealar  atsfcad  that  no  other  form 
of  u,  I II 1 1  Binant  di^Mada  stieh  high  intelli- 
gance.  pabUe  qitrlt.  or  virtue  by  its  citizens 
aa  ours.  But  he  qtilckly  added  that  he  feared 
we  are  hurrying  along  to  social  ends  which 
taken  one  by  one  nxf.y  be  desirable  as  tend- 
ing to  Increase  buman  welfare  and  happiness, 
but  which  added  together  may  have  sad 
aaaaaqneoeaa  for  human  freedom. 

"In  thla  troubled  period  of  history  no  one 
can  predict  the  future  w.th  adentlflc  sccu- 
r&cj  But  man's  surrlral  depends  both  upon 
his  inteUigcDoc  and  hla  faith."  the  chancelor 
concluded. 

Members  at  tha  KIT  faculty  sat  on  the 
stag;  alter  moving  into  the  auditorium  dur- 
ing tha  procwitonal.  The  Re. trend  Harold 
O-  Barr.  dean  ot  tha  aehool  of  religion,  opened 
th*  event  with  a  reaponalr«  reading  and 
prayer  and  Dean  Tbotnaa  rkr.ton  of  the 
aehool  of  fine  arta  led  the  g'oup  in  a  hymn. 


lagertoli's  Words 


EXTENSION  OP  PwEM.^RKS 

■  r 

FON.  THKUSTON  B.  MORTON 

IK  THE  BOUSZ  OF  RZPRESEXTATIVIi 
Thursday.  September  21.  1950 

Ifr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iBftv*  to  extend  my  retaarks  in  the  Rsc- 
0C9.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  grucle  by 
E  n  Leigh,  of  LookavlUe.  Kjr.: 

L'aWc 


Thrae-quarters  of  a  cantury  ^o  Bobart  O. 
tngaracU.  for  yeara  Amarlca's  foramoat  orator. 
la  nominating  Jamaa  O.  Btaina  for  Praaldant. 
•Utad  tha  qtiallflcatlons  for  that  oOoa  pre- 
•crlbad  by  Bapubi leans  of  that  day. 

Ha  aald  in  part :  '^Thay  demand  a  man  who 
wiil  foc-edly  (.reacrva  tha  lUunctal  honor  of 


the  United  Stales,  one  who  knows  enough 
to  knew  that  the  national  debt  must  be  paid 
through  tha  proaperlty  of  this  people,  one 
who  knows  enough  to  know  that  all  the  fi- 
nancial thaortes  in  the  world  cannot  redeem 
a  singla  dollar:  one  who  knows  enough  to 
know  that  all  the  money  must  be  made,  not 
by  law.  but  by  labor;  one  who  knows  enough 
to  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  Siatee 
hAva  tha  industry  to  maks  tha  money  and 
the  honor  to  pay  It  over  juat  as  fast  as  they 
make  it  " 

If  the  great  Ingersoll  was  moved  to  such 
worda  75  years  ago  when  the  Government 
waa  operated  on  a  shoestring,  what  could  he 
aay  today  upon  viewing  the  national  debt 
and  budget  other  than,  "abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here"? 

A  copy  of  logeraoU's  wortU.  quaint  as  they 
must  seem  now,  shotild  be  placed  on  the  desk 
of  every  Oongraatman  every  tima  a  new 
budget  L<  considered. 

K   R.  Leiou. 

Lotnsvaxs. 


KyReporltoli-eFl'th  District 
Constituents 


BXTEI.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNrrncrr 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  R£P?.KSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarics,  I  Include 
the  following  report  to  my  constituents: 

With  the  completion  of  my  first  term 
In  Congress  in  1948.  I  reported  to  you 
upon  my  service;  and  I  h.ive  the  honor, 
at  tliis  time,  to  inform  you  of  my  activ- 
ities as  your  Representative  to  the 
Elghty-flrst  Conercis.  which  convened 
in  January  of  1949,  and  whose  Memt>ers 
will  be  succeeded  by  those  elected  in  No- 
vember of  this  year. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
would  now  have  adjourned,  and  it  would 
t>e  possible  to  report  all  action  taken  by 
this  Congress.  As  this  is  written,  how- 
ever, we  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  in 
Korea  as  a  memt>er  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  Congress  will  rece.ss  in  order 
to  be  available  for  meeting  as  the  need 
should  arise. 

I.  of  course,  was  a  memtjer  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Republican  Congress  of 
1947-48.  In  January  of  1949  I  returned 
to  .«:it  as  a  minority  member  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Eighty-first  Con;;ress. 
My  assignment  to  the  House  Veterans' 
AfTairs  Committee  continued  through 
the  first  sesiiun.  And  in  January  1950 
I  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
Botne  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Asstgnment  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee ts  much  sou(iht  after,  and  I  was 
plea-'^ed  to  have  been  honored  by  appoint- 
ment to  this — one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  Congreag.  Later  in  this 
report  I  will  divruss  In  more  detail  the 
legislative  record  of  that  committee 

On  the  domestic  front,  thi.s  ConKress 
«ill  be  judKed  as  much  by  what  it  left 
undone  as  It  will  by  the  action  It  took. 
Ev#n  thouf.'h  controlled  by  the  party  of 
tj."  Pre.sldent,  it  was  reluctant  to  enact 
many  of  his  recommcndatioas  for  social 
leti-.latlon — feeling    that   t.hcy  were  too 


far-reaching,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people 

In  the  lat>or  field.  Congress  enacted  a 
75-cent  minimum  wage  to  replace  the 
40-cent  minimum  in  eflect  since  1938; 
liberalized  compensation  benefits  to 
Government  employees  injured  or  killed 
In  line  of  duty;  and  provided  pay  in- 
creases and  improved  working  conditions 
for  post-office  employees.  I  supported 
all  these  measures  t)elieving  them  to  be 
necessary  and  worthy  legislation.  Con- 
gress refused  to  make  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law  although  some 
amendment  seemed  desirable.  It  was 
because  of  administration  insistence 
that  the  law  be  totally  repealed  that  no 
process  was  made  in  this  instance. 

Governmental  reorganization  was  the 
most  talked-about  and  the  least  donc- 
at;out  reform  before  Congress.  The 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
were  ignored  for  the  most  part.  Some 
reorganization  plans  submitted  by  the 
President  were  adopted.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  conformed  to  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations;  in  the  main, 
they  were  only  piecemeal  suggestions 
uhich  neglected  the  elemental  reorgani- 
zation needs.  I  supported  those  plans 
uhich  followed  the  Hoover  Commission's 
recommendations  and  opposed  those 
which  did  not. 

This  Congress  enacted  no  legislation 
of  any  consequence  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Some  measures  which  had  my 
support  were  adopted  by  the  House  but 
failed  even  to  be  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate Numbered  among  these  were  anti- 
poll-tax  and  fair  employment  practice 
bills. 

Veterans  of  military  service  received 
almost  no  recognition  from  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  The  only  measures  of 
importance  which  were  enacted  granted 
increased  payments  to  disabled  veterans; 
fix?d  a  3 -year  presumptive  period  for 
arrested  tuberculosis  cases;  and  defined 
more  clearly  provisions  of  the  educa- 
tional privileges  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rirrhts.  Two  other  bills  were  passed  by 
Congress  but  vetoed  by  the  President; 
these  affected  veterans  in  the  postal 
service  and  provided  automobiles  for 
crippled  veterans. 

Many  items  of  legislation  concerning 
agriculture  were  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress. Notable  among  them  was  the  new 
price-support  bill,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  tremendous  surpluses  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar — at  a  cost  which  imposes 
a  ta.x  burden  upon  our  citizens.  Crop- 
insurance  programs  were  enacted;  the 
Federal  tax  on  oleomargarine  was  re- 
pealed; increased  acreage  was  allotted, 
and  price  supports  voted  for  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts. 

Social  legislation  enacted  Included 
Federal  housing  programs  for  lx)th  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  and  a  lib- 
eralized social-security  system  In  this 
category,  also,  was  the  extension  of  rent 
control. 

Legislation  on  international  affairs 
continued  to  be  considered  in  a  biparti- 
san manner.  Most  measures  were  en- 
ac'uMj  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
members  of  both  pohtical  parties.  It 
should  be  explained,  however,  that  bi- 
partlsanship  existed  only  on  legislative 
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matters — our  foreign  policy  Is  estab- 
lished and  carried  out  by  the  administra- 
tion in  office.  I  cite  this  difference  so 
that  there  may  be  no  conf  osion  as  to  my 
complete  disagreement  with  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  Pacific.  Bills  continuing 
the  European  recovery  program;  financ- 
ing aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  extend- 
ing reciprocal-trade  agreements;  crant- 
ing  military  aid  to  t)oth  western  E'jrope 
and  eastern  nations;  and  amending  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  were  approved 
Without  substantial  opposition. 

National  defense  measures  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  this  report  because  of 
their  very   great   importance  now.  and 
because  cf  my  as«^!gnm?nt  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.     I  consider  myself 
to  be  partially  responsible  for  the  excel- 
lent record  of  Congress  in  the  field  of 
miUtan,-  preparedness.      Our  failure  to 
be   fully   prepared  for  the   invasion  of 
Korea  Ues  with  the  Defense  Department 
in  that  Congress  approved  every  request 
for  military  spending.      Both  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Eightieth  and  the  Democratic 
Eighty-first  Congresses  authonzed  a  70- 
group  Air  Force,  but  in  each  instance  the 
President  refu.sed  to  allociite  the  funds 
aopropnatcd  for  this  purpose.      Radar 
and   guided    missile    Installations   were 
provided  for.    The  administration  of  the 
Central    Intelligence    Agency    was    im- 
proved. selecUve  service  was  continued, 
a   ship-construction   program   was   au- 
thorized, continuance  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  prccram  was  voted  as  was  the 
authority  to   search  foreign  vessels  in 
United  SUtes  waters.    Induction  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  into  military  service 
was  approved.    Late  in  the  session  Con- 
gress approved  a  measure  providing  for 
the  registration  and  control  cf  subversive 
elements.      A  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  amount 
cf    approximately    $17,000,000,000    was 
voted  to  assure  victory  in  Korea.     Re- 
strictions on  the  size  of  the  military 
senices  were  Ufted  to  assure  full  sup- 
port cf  our  forces  in  Korea.    On  my  rec- 
ommendaticn  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  was  increased  from  approximately 
65  OCO  cfflcers  and  men  to  250.000.     On 
the  economic  front  there  was  enacted 
lc£;islation  pivin^?  the  Prcsid.^nt  author- 
ity to  impose  price,  wage,  and  rationing 
controls  when  he  deemed  them  neces- 
sary.    An  Increase  m  taxes  to  cover  ad- 
ditional military  expenditures  was  also 
authorised. 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be 
spent  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  F^ueral  Government  for  a  2-yesr 
period  approaches  an  astronomical  fig- 
ure       A   total   of   about   $45.000.0CO.OOO 
was  appropriated  by  the  fir^t  sesiion  of 
this  Cc.-:gr?ss.  and  close  to  $60.0OO.0C0.- 
COO  will  have  b^n  appropriated  Ijefore 
the  end  of  tlic  second  session.     In  each 
Instance  it  will  be  noted  tliat  expendi- 
tures exceeded  the  Income  of  the  Gov- 
frrur.rnt  in  the  collection  of  taxes  from 
its  citizens.    Of  interest  to  Connecticut 
residents  is  the  fact  that  while  you.  as 
taxpayers,  make  the  second  hijzhest  per 
capita  ccntnbution  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, our  SUte  ranks  second  from 
lowcit  in  the  amount  returned  as  Fed- 
eral benefits.     The  rate  of  return  ap- 
proximates 7  perccni  in  ccnixast  to  that 


of  some  Southern  States  which  reach 
120  percent.  Over  $700,000,000  was  i>aid 
In  Federal  taxes  by  Connecticut  citiaens 
last  year.  Much  of  your  money  was  used 
to  sutjsidize  industry  in  the  South,  which 
results  in  a  loss  of  earning  power  to 
Connecticut  workers,  paid  for  by  their 
own  tax  payments.  Your  stake  in  re- 
ducing nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  a  large  one. 

Dunn::  these  2  years  I  have  personally 
sponsored  legislative  measures  of  inter- 
cut to  Citizens  of  the  fifth  district. 
Suspension  of  the  import  tax  on  copper 
during  1949  was  a  result  of  legisiaUon 
introduced  by  me.  The  House  in  1960 
his  aealn  recommended  suspension  of 
this  tax.  Failure  of  the  Senate  to  act 
w.Il  impose  hardships  up-on  our  people 
in  the  nature  of  shorter  workweeks, 
higher  prices  for  copper  products,  and 
a  weakening  of  our  military-prepared- 
ness prosrram.  Much  veterans'  leeisla- 
t:on  was  sponsored  by  me.  as  was  a  bill 
to  extend  rehef  of  mongage  pasmients 
fcr  service  personnel  for  a  12-inonth 
period  after  their  release  from  active 
duty. 

In  addition  to  answering  voluminous 
correspondence  on  legislative  matters, 
my  office  has  processed  thousands  of  in- 
Q'oiries  of  a  more  p>ersonal  nature  relat- 
ing to  compensation  claims;  national 
service  life  insurance  dividends;  immi- 
gration cases;  selective-service  cases, 
and  others  of  a  varied  nature.  I  have 
fought  for  the  maintenance  of  New  Eng- 
land's industries — realizing  full  well  that 
a  vast  majority  of  our  people  depend 
upon  them  for  their  livelihood.  I  feel 
strongly  that  no  justification  can  be 
made  for  encouraging  oiir  manufactur- 
ing facihties  to  move  to  the  South  from 
New  England,  and  that  there  has  t)een 
a  complete  disregard  of  our  welfare  in 
the  excessive  and  inequitable  imports 
from  foreign  slave-labor  nations  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  our  own 
workers. 

I  have  reported  continually  through 
both  the  press  and  radio  to  you — and  I 
now  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  granted  me  to 
serve  as  your  representative  in  Congress. 


Statements  by  Drew  ftuum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHTGAN 

IN  THE  KOUSZ  OF  rJLF.-^.SSZNTATr<-E3 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1950 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  on  or 
about  February  25.  1S50,  in  the  news- 
paper column  which  ts  edited  by  one 
Dre'v  Pearson,  there  appeared  certain 
untruthful  sutements  which  have  been 
lised  more  or  less  by  people  who  had 
little  respect  for  the  disseimnation  of  the 
truth. 

Without  going  Into  great  detail,  with 
respect  to  the  general  standing  of  Drew 
Pearson  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  those  details  have 
more  or  less  been  expressed  by  the  Chief 
Executives  of  this  country  as  weU  as  by 


many  individuals,  including  Members  of 
the  Congress,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
Record  certain  affidavits  which  com- 
pletely disprove  the  slanderous,  Ubelous. 
and  abeoiuteiy  false  statements  which 
were  published  l>y  said  Drew  Pearson  in 
the  article  referred  to.  I  submit  these 
Effidavits  for  the  enlighterjncnt  cf  those 
V  ho  have  been  misled  by  the  untruthful 
statements  made  by  Drew  Pearson; 

V.ASHDICTCN, 

District  of  Columbia,  s.t: 

On  tliia.  the  20th  day  of  September  A.  D. 
1950.  tbere  personally  appeared  befcffe  me 
M.-s.  Paul  O.  PetCTB.  of  5826  Nortli  Four  Mile 
Drive.  Arlington,  V*..  peraonaUy  known  to 
n.3.  who  deposes  and  says: 

•*Tliai  she  is  the  mother  of  Ruth  C.  Peten. 
^ho  is  employed  as  secretary  in  tiie  oSkx  of 
Represcntatire  Fim  L.  Ceawfobj.  of  the 
E.ghtn  CongresBlonAl  Dtetrlct  of  Michigan: 
that  said  daughter.  Buth  C.  Peters,  resides 
with  her  at  the  aboTe-«t*ted  address  and 
h  -s  so  resided  since  Pebruary  1»4€:  and  that 
p. lor  thereto  and  far  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1»43  to  February  194«  that  the  said 
Ruth  C  Peters  resided  witt  her  mother  at 
818  North  Edgewood  Street,  ArllogtOD,  Va.; 
that  on  or  about  March  15.  1»48.  said  Ruth 
C  Peters  began  working  for  said  Repreeenta- 
tive  CaAWT03D  in  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C.  and  that  to  her  cw- 
t -in  knowledge  at  no  time  prior  to  Marsh 
15.  194S.  or  suteequent  thereto  has  her 
daughter.  Ruth  C.  Peters,  ever  be«i  in  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  or  nearer  to  that  Terrt- 
t.ry  than  San  Franctsco.  Calif.  Deponent 
further  states  that  any  and  all  persons  who 
have  made  the  statement  that  her  daughter, 
Ruth  C.  Peters,  visited  Alaska,  has,  to  depo- 
r.»nts  certain  knowledge  misstated  the  truth: 
ar.d  that  this  affidavit  la  made  to  correct 
erroneous  impressions  that  ml^t  have  been 
gathered  as  a  result  of  such  untruthful  rtate- 
ments  having  been  made  In  the  public  preaa, 
over  the  radio,  or  otherwise  " 

I^irther  deponent  saith  not. 

Mrs.   Paul  O.   Pmaw. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the 
20th  dav  of  September  A.  D.  1950. 
I  jEAi-i  Elton  J.  Lattok, 

Sotary  Public  in  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Caiumbta 
^!y  conunissicn  expires  March  1,  1951. 

W.A^HINCTOH. 

Dxitnct  of  Columbia,  ssr 

On  this,  the  2Ct.h  day  of  September  A.  D. 
1950  tHere  personally  appeared  before  me 
Miss  Ruih  C.  Peters,  personally  known  to 
me.  who  depoESS  and  srys: 

"At  no  time  during  my  life  have  I  ever 
been  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  near- 
est I  have  ever  teen  to  any  portion  of  Alaska 
Is  when  I  visited  the  dty  of  San  Francisco 
w;th  my  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Peters,  on 
Ncvember  1943.' 

Ftirther  deponent  saith  net. 

Rttth  C  Priuts 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thla  the 
acth  day  of  September  A.  D.  1950. 

IpTA'  I  EX.TOK  J.  LaTTCW, 

Notary  Publvc  tn  and  for  the   DU- 
tru:t  of  Columbia 
My  commiasion  expires  March  1.  1951. 

WA-5H1WCTCW. 

Dirtrict  of  Columbia    ««• 
On  this,  the  twentieth  day  of  September 
A   D   1950.  there  personally  appe<ired  before 
m*.  Charles  Apfelbeck.   United  States   Park 
r  Dilce.  who  deposes  and  saye : 

•TTiat  my  name  U  Charles  Apfelbeck  and 
iny  oSiclal  capaoty  is  sergea.  .n  charge  cf 
the  Investigative  unit;  that  I  It  e  teen  tn.h 
the  or^nlzation  known  e«  the  tJnlted  States 
Park  Police  fear  a  penod  of  about  19  yeara. 

"There  has  been  called  tc  my  attention  a 
press  release  enUtled.  •Washing'-='i  Merry- 
Go-Round    by  Drew  Pes:t:.n.  which  carrus 
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tb«  foaovlns 

hj  Ukm  Ruth  C. 
to  mj.  The 

JMJUf  UMl  Hi* 


&Ad  vblch  Ttier%  to 

nAed  ■  pune  <rra«d 

TlM  artldt  goat  oa 

U*<mlu»  to  Bcp^ 

of  MKtUffMl)    fKT*  ChMB. 
ftftOT-  >15  «W  MOlCB.  tout 


not  prefer  dur^e*     Wben  ksked  to  pre- 
tearses  by   Sgt.  CbArles  Ap<cllMCk.   he 
-VcO.  I  cast  do  mnjthXnt.    Yen  know 
vbat  tlw  itniKUan  Is  wttb  ow."  * 

'nim  afttavlt  te  owHe  for  the  porpoK  of 
brmntiiic  m  aa  ataatato  falwtmnit  till*  qtioti- 
ttan  prtntad  by  one  Drew  Wtmraoa  m  which 
iM  iMMto  the  rHMler  to  twUeve  tbatt  I  told  aaUt 
tlMt  fbtpnmeutMXif  CmAWWKma 
to  me.  *BeII.  I  cant  do  anythlnf.  Tou 
'  attoatioo  u  witb  m^.'  A:  no 
tXtft  QuwToaD  erer  m»ke 
•odi  •  statement  to  me.  Mr.  C^Awraes  per- 
formed ble  dtxty  by  epprehciMttng  tbe  boyi 
and  plactzif  the  police  call  vhldt  brotifht 
mya^  and  Porter  M.  Beale  Into  the  caae.  In 
no  way  whaterer.  directly  oc  Indirectly,  did 
be  ever  txiggamt  to  me  any  eec^ecy  witb  re- 
spect to  tlaa  hanrttlin  of  tlw  case  lnToinn« 
tbe  tbcft  ct  mooBT  tram  mm  Peters*  pme. 
Tbe  reeorda  of  tbe  U&tted  Slatm  Park  PoUce 
at  Park  PaUce  llia<»qtiarnri  are  public 
recorxls  and  carry  tbe  Caeta  of  the  caae.  Tbe 
record  abowa  tiiat  tbe  robbery  took  place  en 
or  about  1  p  m.  oa  Inly  IS.  1M0.  on  tbe  drlre- 
w«T  whlcb  amea  Baina  Point  and  directly 
tbe  pabUe  goU  coane  and  tbe 
frooBda  on  aakt  point,  populated  at 
that  ttme  of  tbe  aeaaom  by  hondreda  of  peo> 
pie  who  acek  reUef  from  tbe  heat.  Thla  aA- 
dartt  ia  made  to  daor  tfee  record  oC  tbe  un- 
trtitbrul  qtaocattoo  aiAailttcd  In  said  ptwa 
ralaaae  by  Drew  Pearson.'* 
Further  deponent  mltb  not. 

CHAILCS  APTTUmCK.. 

ad  awcm  to  tiefore  me  thU  the 
of  September  A.  D    1950. 
.|  JoBx  R    GAJCDim. 

Notmrf  Fublie  in  arui  for  tfu  District 
of  Columlnm. 
%iy  commlaaloD  expires  January  31.  195Z 
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Flow  of  War  Goods  to  Russia  Mast  Stop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

Di  THE  HOUSE  Cr    REPRESEN  r.MlVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  IS  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
directed  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of 
war  material  which  Ru.ssia.  Red  China, 
and  other  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries are  receiving  from  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  non-Commu- 
nist nations.  Neither  is  it  the  first  lime. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  commended  the 
information  provided  and  the  action 
taken  by  members  of  labor  unions  to 
put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  and  un- 
justifiable flow  of  warmaking  materials 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

The  President  has  already  chided  and 
criticized  these  members  of  organized 
labor  for  their  actions  and  position  they 
have  taken  with  respect  to  the  uninter- 
rupted, unrestricted  flow  of  trade  with 
Riss;a  and  other  Cotmnurost  countries. 
Per  my  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  eommend 
them  on  the  actions,  position,  and  rec- 
cmmendaiiorii  which  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  American  men 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Korea  and  be- 
ing prepared  to  fight  in  oLber  areas  of 


the  world  against  Communist  aggression. 
I  can  flnd  ahooluteb"  no  justification  for 
us  knowingb'  to  permit  war  material  to 
be  shipped  to  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  very  excellent  column  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Victor  Riesel  entitled  La- 
bor Chiefs  Expose  Trade  With  Reds." 
which  appeared  in  the  September  20. 
1950.  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr    Riesels  article  follows: 

IjLaoa  Chufs  Exrosa  Tradi  Wrrn  Reds 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Motisioy.  TBt..  September  19.— In  a  series 
of  private  luncbea  and  hotel-room  parleys 
eyewitnesaes  from  across  tbe  world  have  re- 
ported ttiAt  our  own  allle*  and  even  some 
ot  our  own  American  merchants  and  ship- 
owners are  taking  Soviet  gold  for  a  ghoulish 
profit  on  sales  of  rubber,  tin.  wool  for  unl- 
forma.  steel,  steel  rails,  munitions-making 
machinery,  chemicals,  medicines,  and  car«o 
space  to  RussU.  Red  China,  and  Norih 
Korean  agents. 

These  reports,  brought  here  by  global  lat>or 
leaders,  moved  AFL  Chief  William  Green  to 
tirge  the  federation  s  most  powerful  700 
leaders  (gathered  here  for  their  sixty-ninth 
annual  convention  1  to  demand  a  world  boy- 
cott of  all  Russian  trade. 

There  can  be  no  doubting  this  evidence. 
These  men  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  asked  the  Lon- 
don steel  merchanu  (dominated  by  the 
Oovemment  i  for  prices  on  50.000  tons  of 
steel  rails  for  Peiplng's  Red  lines  along  which, 
even  now.  Communist  troops  are  being  moved 
to  the  Korean  frontier.  And  London  is 
ready  to  sell  tliose  rails  to  the  Chinese 
Stalinists. 

But  the  Chinese  need  not  wait  that  long 
for  Allied  steel.  They're  getting  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  Japanese  steel  from 
Nyahata  in  Kyushu  In  exchange  for  coal 
from  mines  owned  by  British  and  Chinese. 
The  British  conceal  the  destinations  of  the 
tnetal — and  our  military  authorities  in 
Japan  are  now  too  concerned  with  Korea  to 
police  the  delivery  of  this  steel. 

Other  war  materials  are  moving  Into  Soviet 
poru  by  shuttle  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 
In  that  area,  as  weU  as  Hong  Kong,  British 
merchants  have  openly  boasted — and  the 
L.abor  representatives  here  can  prove  It^ 
that  they  wUl  sell  to  anyone  with  gold  and 
Anoerican  dollars.  The  Soviets  have  plenty 
of  both. 

Prom  these  oriental  areas  the  Soviets  are 
gettmg  at  least  50  percent  of  the  rubber  sup- 
ply for  their  automotive  weapons  and  trans- 
port systems.  Also  tin.  And  the  labor  men 
here  say  American  freighters  are  especially 
chartered  for  the  run  between  these  ports 
of  our  allies  and  Soviet  docks. 

And  from  big  Tom  Dougherty,  leader  of 
the  Australian  Workers  Union.  I  have  per- 
sonal evidence  that  the  Russians  are  buying 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of  Australian  wool 
from  Aussie  brokers.  Thla  wool  Is  t>elng 
woven  and  cut  Into  millions  of  Soviet  uni- 
forms. 

After  listening  to  Bill  Green's  demand  for 
a  boycott  of  the  Soviet  similar  to  that 
slapped  on  the  Japs  a.^.d  Nazu  years  ago, 
Dougherty  came  off  the  convention  floor  and 
told  me  he's  returning  to  Australia  to  de- 
mand that  his  govenuxvent  halt  all  ship- 
menu  to  Russia  and  Its  satellites.  IX  the 
government  rebuffs  him.  Dougherty  will  call 
omoo  strike  tbe  40.000  members  of  his  huge 
mUon  whu  ride  the  Australian  range  and 
process  the  wool. 

Dougherty  added  that  he  and  hU  New  Zea- 
land colleague,  also  with  us  at  the  moment, 
would  try  to  Infiuence  tbe  entirt  East  to 
cripple  all  potential  war  shipments — and 
tiiese  Include  oU  and  aircraft  paru  to  Red 
CbiiM  via  Hong  Kong. 


Only  the  British  Labor  delegates  here  seem 
oblivious  to  the  bitter  demand  that  they 
force  their  government  to  stop  dealing  with 
the  Soviet.  The  English  attitude  is  thut 
they  must  sell  machine  tools  to  Russia  be- 
c.'tuse  there  are  some  things  they  must  get 
from  Russia — and  machine  tools  are  the 
only  thing  Russia  wants  in  return  from  the 
British. 

Expert  metal  workers  here  say  London's 
claim  that  only  nonstrateglc  tools  are  be- 
ing sent  Is  deceiving  nonsense  No  machine 
tool  of  any  kind  la  without  strategic  value. 
I've  Just  been  informed  by  a  Midwest  in- 
dustrialist. 

And  the  Atistrallan  and  New  Zealand  labor 
people  are  determined  to  put  the  heat  on 
their  British  labor  colleagues. 

As  for  payment  for  all  this  material  (ex- 
cept the  tools)  the  Russians  have  ample  dol- 
lars and  gold,  Ijecause  we  ourselves  helped 
them  get  It. 

The  dollars  come  from  American  pur- 
chases of  Soviet  materials  ranging  from 
furs  to  timber — and  these  greenbacks  are 
spread  through  Asia  by  such  outfits  as  the 
Soviet  controlled  Czech  Trade  Commission 
which  finances  Stalinist  activity  In  muc'a 
of  the  Orient.  The  gold  comes  from  Russian 
mines,  now  equipped  with  special  digging 
and  refining  machinery  supplied  by  us  un- 
der wartime  lend-lease.  Nice  dividends 
we're  getting — especially  for  the  kids  on 
those  Korean  hills. 


The  Home  Folks  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

t.r    MXHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  letter  which  is  typical  of  one 
school  of  thought,  of  an  appeal  for  help 
where  the  Congressman  at  the  moment, 
can  give  none,  reads  as  follows; 

STI:vENS^^LLE,  Mich.,  Scpfembcr  is.  19SC. 

Deak  Mh.  Hoffman:  Again,  another  war  is 
In  progress  and  we  are  facing  another  great 
problem.  My  son  got  his  papers  today  and 
to  think  they  would  take  the  last  hand  off 
the  farm.  I  have  a  son  19  years  old;  they 
sure  will  take  him  but  please  spare  one  of 
them  so  we  can  live.  My  husband  is  67  and 
I  am  57  and  a  cripple.  Just  released  from  St. 
Ann's  Hospital  In  Chicago  a  month  ago.  I 
was  there  17  weeks  but  my  leg  will  never  b« 
good. 

We  have  a  large  hospital  and  doctor  bill: 
lots  of  peaches  and  grapes  to  harvest,  a  mort- 
gage on  our  farm  and  how  are  we  going  to 
meet  this?  This  l>oy  Is  also  registered  but 
we  even  can't  think  of  him  going  to  a  hos- 
pital— no  funds. 

Dear  Mr.  Claxk  Hoffman,  our  dear  Con- 
gressman, please  do  something  for  us.  He 
has  to  report  to  Benton  Harbor  next  week. 
But  we  sure  need  him:  he  Is  our  sole  sup- 
port. As  to  our  other  boy  working  In  the 
StevensvlUe  lumber  yard,  if  they  were  not 
supporting  us.  we  could  not  make  It. 

So  many  peaches  and  you  cant  get  any- 
thing for  them.  Buy  your  basket  and  pay 
for  packing  and  go  to  the  market  and  get 
•a  as  a  bushel,  but  now  you  are  lucky  If  you 
get  II  10 — what  profit. 

Please  do  what  you  can  for  me. 
Tour  friend. 

Mrs.    Anma    Sixaoai-AwsKX. 
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Zaccbeas,  Come  Dowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1950 

Mr  HOBBS  Mr  Speaker,  Dr.  George 
M.  Docherty.  minister  of  the  New  York 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  our  Na- 
tion o  Capital,  preached  a  soul-searching 
sermon  last  Sunday  that  is  so  universal 
in  its  application,  and  so  challenging  that 
I  implored  him  to  let  me  share  it  with 
the  Concress  as  well  as  their  friend.s — 
all  over  the  Nation — who  read  the  Rf  cord 
daily.     Dr.  Docherty 's  sermon  follows: 

Z.'.ccHECs.   Come   Down 

Scripture  lesson:  St  Lukes  Gospel.  Chap- 
ter 19,  verses  1  through  11. 

Text :  The  Book  of  Jothua  chapter  24.  verse 
15:  "And  if  it  seem  evU  unto  you  to  sene 
the  Lord,  cheese  you  this  day  whom  you 
Will  serve;  whether  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amontes.  In 
whose  land  ye  dwell;  but  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

The  story  of  Zaccheus  is  not  simply  the 
tale  of  the  little  Publican  who  climbed  a 
sycamore  tree  to  sec  the  L/ord  Jesus  pa^s  by 
throiigh  Jericho.  It  Is  rather  the  splrittxal 
history  of  any  sotil  with  an  uneasy  con- 
sclent,  such  as  Zaccheus  had.  and  might 
easily  be  the  sp^ltual  pilgrimage  cf  any 
man  attending  church  Sunday  by  Sunday. 

Luke  sums  up  Zaccheus  In  thre:;  devas- 
tating sentences.  His  name  was  Zaccheus. 
He  was  chief  cf  the  Publicans  He  was  v»ry 
rich  Zaccheus!  What  a  name  to  bear  In  such 
an  occupation,  for  the  word  means  "pure, 
sincere  one.  '  He  was  not  merely  a  Publican, 
but  he  v.as  chief  among  the  Publicans,  ch.ef 
among  thai  sect  who  bought  territory  from 
the  Roman  Government  and  then  e^tcrtcd 
their  own  price  in  tares  from  the  already 
tax-ridden  people.  And  yet  the  objection 
to  the  Publicans  was  not  so  much  their 
extortions  in  money,  but  rather  that  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Israel  they  were  fifth 
columni£UB.  quislings,  who  had  been  bought 
by  the  occupying  power  and  had  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  own  people,  living 
on  the  pains  from  the  overlords  of  Israel. 
He  w.as  very  rich,  is  the  obvious  conclusion 
of  such  a  gylloclsm  But  what  brought 
this  little  man  to  the  forefront  of  the  crowds 
that  lined  the  streets  of  Jencho  that  day,  is 
not  easy  to  say  We  know  that  he  was  el- 
bowed out  of  the  way  by  Irate  spectatcrs 
who  had  bo  time  for  him  and  certainly  were 
going  to  give  him  no  room  to  watch  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  And  so  he  climbed  the 
sycamore  tree,  or  rather  the  species  of  fig 
tree  from  whose  overhanging  branches  aid 
luscious  leaves,  he  looked  down  to  the  street 
ticlow  as  the  Lord  Jesus  passed  by  Bu:  He 
did  net  quite  pass  by,  for  standmg  there, 
looking  up  Into  the  branches.  He  said.  "Zs.c- 
cheus.  come  down,  for  today  I  must  atDide 
in  thy  house  " 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  speculate  why 
Jesus  should  have  stopped,  hew  it  came 
that  He  knew  Zaccheus'  name,  and  why  He 
chose  to  dine  with  him  cf  all  the  people 
who  would  love  to  have  shared  their  meal 
with  Jesus  that  afternoon.  Perhaps.  Mat- 
thew, standmg  at  the  Masters  side  tad 
said.  "There  he  is.  up  there — Zaccheus. 
Remember.  I  told  you  about  htm  t)ack  there 
in  Capernaum  "  Or  was  It  that  Jesus.  Who 
could  read  men's  hearts  as  weU  as  their 
faces,  saw  something  behind  the  eyes  of 
Zaccheus  that  delineated  an  agony  of  soul 
and  torment  of  conscience  through  which 
tbe   man   was  obviously   passing.     Ou   the 


Gothic  arch  at  the  craesing  of  lona  Cathedral. 
built  by  Queen  ifargaret  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  Scotland,  the  monk  architects  have 
carved  the  face  of  a  man.  with  sightless 
eyes  and  agonized  lines,  and  an  of>en  moutli 
and  swoUen,  parched  tongue,  giving  all  the 
appearance  of  mental  angul&h,  and  there 
it  stands  as  a  permanent  reminder  to  the 
preacher  In  lona  Abbey  that  to  this  con- 
dition must  he  always  preach,  for  this  is 
what  the  world  is  like.  Perhaps  Jestis  saw 
Eom€thin<?  of  this  agony  written  In  the  face 
of  Zaccheus.  At  any  rate,  he  tieckons  hUn 
to  come  down,  and  as  the  crowd  stands  back. 
aghast,  agape  and  derisive,  shouting  at  them 
as  they  walk  away,  "Some  prophet  this,  to 
go  and  dine  with  such  a  person  as  he  is." 
It  is  at  that  moment  that  Zaccheus  makes 
his  witness.  "Behold.  Lord,  naif  my  gdods 
I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  taken  any- 
thing from  any  man  by  false  accusation.  I 
restore  to  him  fourfold."  And  now  watch 
t.-.e  little  fellow  as  he  walks  out  mto  a  new 
\Je  w:th  the  new  Master  cf  his  life,  with 
the  crowd  hooting  and  Jeering  as  they  re- 
cede Into  the  distance.  This  moment  for 
Zaccheus  is  the  moment  that  comes  to  every 
man  when  he  must  make  his  decision. 
whether.  In  the  words  of  Joehua,  we  must 
serve  the  gods  of  our  fathers,  or  the  gods 
cf  the  Amontes,  and  stand  forth  and  say, 
"as  lor  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord." 

This  exTerlence  of  Zaccheus  which  Is  so 
common  to  eo  many  of  us  has  three  phases, 
and  the  first  phace  is  the  most  Important 
for  us. 

The  flrst  phas?  can  only  be  understood  by 
a  pr.rticular  interpretation  of  verse  8.  Verse 
8.  you  will  notice,  states  that  Zacchexis  says, 
"I  ^ive  to  the  pcor  half  my  goods,"  "1 
restore  fourfcld  to  any  man  from  w'nom  I 
h-ve  tckcn  by  false  accusation"  These  are 
two  present  ind.catlves.  Dr.  V.'eymouth  and 
Father  Ronald  Knox,  in  their  Modem  Trans- 
lation, state.  "Here  and  now  I  give  half  my 
goods  to  the  poor"  Dr.  Moffatt  places  it 
Into  the  future  by  saying.  "I  will,  at  seme 
future  time,  give  •  •  •  restore"  But 
the  exegesis  I  would  follow  this  morning  is 
to  treat  them  as  they  are  written  in  the 
Authorized  Version  as  two  present  Indica- 
tives. Wliat  Zaccheus  says,  in  effect.  Is.  "It 
Is  my  custom  to  give  half  my  goods,  half  of 
my  capital  in  the  bank,  to  the  poor.  It  is 
my  custom  to  restore  fcurfcld  to  men  whom  I 
have  falsely  accused,  and  this  Is  scrr.Pthing 
I  ve  been  doing  for  sometime  now.  although 
none  of  you  knew  anything  about  it  '  In 
ether  words,  this  man,  troubled  by  the  peti- 
tion that  he  was  occupying,  uneasy  in  his 
conscience  about  the  evil  he  was  commit- 
ting, was  trying  In  the  only  way  that  he 
could  think  to  undo  the  evil  he  was  doing, 
by  making  recompense  to  those  whom  he 
had  falsely  accused,  and  giving  away  half  of 
his  capital  to  the  poor.  Yet  the  extraordi- 
nary thine  is  that  the  man  still  had  an 
uneasy  coiiscience.  £r.d  must  somehow  tee 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  because  He.  and  He 
alone.  Is  the  one  who  can  salve  this  ccn- 
EClence  and  give  him  the  peace  that  the 
world  cannot  give.  And  that's  why  it  seems 
to  me  that  Zaccheus  speaks  to  every  one  of 
us.  especially  the  good  among  us,  pan:cu- 
lariy  the  Christians  among  us,  and  those  who 
come  to  the  church  Sunday  by  Sunday.  For 
the  problem  of  this  life  is:  not  that  evU 
people  have  uneasy  consciences — only  God 
knows  that;  but  why  It  is  that  so  many  of 
us  seeking  to  do  good  and  the  right  and  be 
Just,  flnd,  in  the  end.  we  still  have  an  uneasy 
conscience.  stlU  feel  di.'satlsfled  with  lile  and 
unable  to  find  the  peace  that  It  seems  God 
alone  can  give.  And  what  we  do  is  what 
Zaccheus  did.  We  write  cur  check  out  to 
the  tjencvolent  fund,  or  to  the  Community 
Chest,  or  give  a  large  donation  to  our 
church.  We  take  otir  talent  and  we  dedicate 
it  to  seme  good  cause.  We  take  our  time 
tint}  w*  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
gocd  cf  man.    We  may  even  seek  to  take  on 


acme  cAce  of  authority,  indeed,  as  an  act  of 
patriotism,  dedicate  otir  lives  to  some  noble 
cause,  and  even  in  the  government  cf  t!'* 
land  Itself.  Thus  we  occupy  ourselves  with 
these  gcxxl  works,  and  all  tbe  time  deep 
down  there  is  a  dissatisfaction  of  knowl.-^g 
that  we  somehow  have  not  achieved  the 
best,  that  we  have  not  t»een  perfectly  true 
to  our  true  selves,  and  live  our  lives  from 
day  to  day  witb  our  consciences  stinging. 
The  only  escape  is  scanehow  to  try  to  balance 
the  evil  that  we  do  In  secret  with  the  good 
deeds  that  we  do  equally  in  secret.  The 
surgeries  of  every  peychiEtrtst  are  crowded 
with  thoese  people  who  would  seek  to  live  this 
kind  of  double  life — by  paying  off  In  pooc's, 
and  talents,  and  time,  and  gifts  the  kind  of 
life  that  deep  down  they  want  to  live.  "And 
be  who  lives  a  hundred  lives,  a  hundred 
lives  must  die."  and  he  who  lives  a  double 
life,  a  double  life  must  live.  In  James  M. 
Barrle's  play  "Dear  Brutus."  it  is  fascinating 
to  nee  how  the  author  brings  out  this  se-:te 
of  paying  off  our  frustrations  by  pood  deeds. 
And  so  Jack,  who  thinks  his  marriage  Is  a 
fa'.lure.  as  he  has  secret  meetings  with 
another  woman,  continually  ez^*  to  her  that 
his  kncwine  of  her  has  made  him  kintier  to 
his  wife.  '"The  first  time  we  met.  I  went 
home  and  was  kind  to  my  wife.  The  first 
day  you  allowed  me  to  hold  your  hand.  I 
bought  her  a  bouquet  cf  flowers.  The  first 
day  you  allowed  me  to  kiss  yor,  I  went  home 
and  boi:ght  her  a  ruby  ring.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  meet  you  the  more  loving  I  am  to  my 
wife."  Lifting  the  matter  out  of  the  realm 
of  drama  and  the  psychiatrists'  surgeries  to 
the  level  of  e.rperlcnce  that  we  know,  the 
thing  that  stands  between  us  and  the  fti!l- 
est  life  in  Christ  Is  Just  this — that  Christ 
ccmes  to  us  a&kine  net  your  money  or  your 
life,  but  your  money  and  your  life.  Indeed, 
Us  only  when  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  Christ. 
that  our  money  and  our  talents  and  our 
gifts  and  our  time  and  our  ability  become 
significant  and  relevant.  And  pointing  to 
you  and  me  the  challenge  comes,  "Today  X 
must  abide  in  thy  house  " 

Now  the  second  phase  of  Zaccheus'  con- 
vfrslon  is  this:  he  made  a  public  confrxslon 
of  his  faith.  It  was  a  brave  thing  to  do.  fcr 
the  pecHjle  were  mocking  him  and  laughing 
him  to  Ecom.  And  yet  he  did  It  proudly  with 
his  head  raised.  He  plighted  his  troth  be- 
neath the  shimmering  heat  of  the  sim  to  b« 
the  Lord's  forever. 

A!id  the  longer  I  live,  the  mere  I'm  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  this  public  act  of 
dedication  and  commitment.  Tfeere  was  a 
day  when  I  regarded  as  a  form  cf  exhibit^cm- 
Ism  these  testimonials  so  frequently  seen  In 
mi££lon  halls  In  which  a  man  gives  his  heart 
to  Jesus  Christ  on  Saturday  night  and  teksa 
It  back  on  Monday,  to  return  It  again  on  the 
following  Saturday,  or  aftsr  the  hangc^er 
was  passed,  cr  after  the  emotional  tirge  was 
ever,  and  some  are  Yet  nothing  bl';?  takes 
place  unless  a  man  completely  and  finally  and 
publicly  dedicates  his  life  to  !t.  In  any  pub- 
lic office,  a  solemn  oath  is  taken  with  hand 
upon  the  Bible.  The  Rotary  Club.  Kiwanls 
ciub.  Round  Table,  ai!  have  their  commit- 
ments. Im  mindful  of  the  alcoholic  I  know. 
who  passing  through  the  agony  of  realization 
that  he  was  a  drunkard  and  could  do  nothing 
Ehcut  it,  found  release,  not  In  the  doctors' 
surgery  (although  tbey  helped  him  greatly), 
tut  en  that  day  when  he  battered  at  the  doer 
of  Ncnnan  Vincent  Peaie's  church  in  New 
York  and  found  It  closed,  yet  wrote  his  testi- 
mony upon  an  envelope  and  put  it  through 
the  letter  box  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
Until  ycu  and  I  have  the  courage  to  stand 
forth  and  say  *Ttn  not  ashamed  to  own  my 
Lord,  or  to  defend  His  cause. "  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  uneaay  ccnclence  of  un- 
committed persons,  and  look  upon  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christian  faith  modi  aa  a 
spectator  locks  at  a  lovely  garden  of  flowers, 
beautiful  to  l)ehQid.  but  not  yet  experienced. 

And   the   third   phase  of   Zaecbeos'   ptl-; 
grimage  is  the  reallzaticn  of  tbe  fact  thst  be 

did  it  now.    He  didnt  wait  to  come  dowa 
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of  ■Mill nil  Mild  tmnanitttmm  iMffoM 
It  iMve  •  tmatmmtt.  to  see  tou    m 

.-   Or. 


to 


t^M 


ttet 


t  (|VlM 

(BVtEMldlMB 

in«Ti  to  climb 

aOii  ptaBtj  c( 

irtkte 

had  IccT  fc 
ef talB Mlratacm.   For. 

to  J«T«teTn. 
In  jHtMKltHi  WW  a  ooiBt  vattbig  u>  try 
L  and  •  ama  am  vhteii  H*  vas  abevt  to 
a  tosnb  tn  vbte-Ji  H 
xtever  as&ui  v&s  S 
wax.  fanrtirm  took  tiM 
ftvcs  liini  Bov.  A  on>fli 
iiaiBliil  It  s  foaac  cliapljuxi  before  p^ouag 
to  Um  lOTMs  to  scm  in  Ui*  fleklB  o< 

dtaplain. 
"you'r*  !■  ttaa  kattlaAald.    A  aMB  baa  (ot 

onac  ^''1'  ^  BM  ■■DBOHaEHni  aHsa  mm  mc* 
rores  at  eoUice  ka  kad  raectved.  irjlaif  to 
pick  out  the  a^vc'Cfatate  tibapccr  o<  tbc  Bftaie 
iM  aatgibt  nM>k  to.  aad  tbe  aeocndB  ticked 
b|r.  until  AnaiJy.  la  doipprkUazi.  be  aearc^ied 

^It't  too  late  for  that 

Tea,  It*  too  late  tor  ttmt  mam.     Mem  la 

bjr  and  aaaa  ^ate  tba  niwT 
ly  of  aoul  thti  xarmtmiM  ao  sasy  folks, 
uskikowii  to  tbeir  nalglihnr.  and  kncrvn  thzt 
tba  oaty  laaaady  poattte  tbas  you  nu^t 
liavc  pmrnem  tm  to  wcmm  dovn  aoad  be  lita  con* 
asd  ooBMlt  juwMlf  ptUUttf  to  tiw  Itf a  tlMtt 

liord**?  Or.  are  you  Ii^  tb«  He  brew  ateves 
Of  okL  vbo  OD  ilie  rre  cf  tbeir  Imadcan  after 
7  yaan  of  aamtudc  stAod  at  tbe  cpan  acor- 
vaf  braatklng  Isto  tbav  hiaga  tlw  treih  air 

docB  fttcbtcalnc  tbeaa.  tbcy  bait  st  tbe  4oor. 
atcp  and  fo  back  to  thdr  pota  and  pana  la 
tbe  «ltcben.  feeling  Uiat  tbere.  at  Veaat.  la 
aecurtty.  But  tbeu  ears  are  pinnfKl  to  tb* 
Untd  of  tbe  door.  ■jmboUxinf  tbey  remain 
forerer  afterarard  a  slave.  It  la  tba 
that  eoeaaa  to  ercry  man.  and  timalai 
out.  "Zaeehooa.  aaaa  Oamm.  tor  today  I  mt 
aMda  la  thy  boaae."    Wbat  is  your  aaewerf 


Osr  Noddled  Fmet^  PcKrj 

EJITENSION  OF  r.::M\.'.K.s 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Thursday    .S't  f'  "il»«f  H,  /fM 

J.'r    *--Mmf  <A  V.-..^  , radii.     Mr.  flpMk- 

fr  W...  arn  H»  ury  (  .  . :  .v-rUin  vnUflf 
In  mt-  .N»'»  iMiktlr:  I  :  :  T'-ra^btt  14, 
li»50    p<j.nu  out   our   u.'   :.    itoot  and 

muCdleil  poUry  in  F  rn/.a  UlldHr 
leave  lo  ext^rul  my  rec  -.;/:  I  u.ti  Inelod* 
Ing  &aid  article: 


at  reT«T*l«,  cact-»airT»on»    and 
dttbcuit      i&sues      nf 

•ra  lavolTf^i     But 
any  OMOr^ot  pdlrr  would  br  prrf- 
to  tbe  eAeAal  atutude  to  datr    vhicb 
bail  b*<<T.  :         -:eat  only  in  lu  wavering 

Consjcf:  :..-:;  this  logical  sbsurdUy  We 
ft.i'.  rt^ncnitr  the  Nationalist  r*f:lme  of 
CiiiAr-c  Kxi-Rbek  as  the  le^tlmate  Oot- 
err^zneiA  c<:  China.  We  have  steadily  cpposed 
Of  Coaamunist  Cbina  to  the 
Tat  up  to  June  27  Presi- 
dect  Trumar..  und«r  tba  infltience  of  Sec- 
retary of  StJit«  Acbeaon.  bad  taken  the 
stand  that  Anaenca  would  not  lift  a  finger 
to  prevent  tbe  Communists  frcm  taking  tbe 


IT.  tt  hat 


n  cur  declared 

naval  and  air  power  to  prevent  a  Qnmmtintst 
laaaakm.  while  dlscouragtng  ugeualx  op«r- 
by  Chiang  s  fcrcea  against  the  rrmtn- 
Tbe  President  has  taken  the  pcsiilon 
that  Pcrmosa.  although  today  the  »cle  re- 
maicmg  terrltonal  baaa  of  tbe  Chlneae  Oor- 
en^ment  ve  rrcogntaa.  la  acx  really  part  of 
Chuui  at  aiU.  but  tcrrltcry  taken  from  Japan 
by  tbe  Tlctory  of  tbe  Allied  forces  |whoee| 
bifal  atatus  cannot  be  fixed  until  there  is 
tntnmationsl  action  to  determine  its  future. 
This  u  m  clear  contradiction  with  Secre- 
tary Acbeeonl  position  last  January.  At  that 
tuae.  tbe  Secretary  dlamissed  as  s  quibble 
tba  Idea  that  Ptaaaoaa  was  not  part  of  China 
aa  a  vaault  of  tbe  Cairo  declaration  of  No- 
1943.  subacrlbed  to  by  Roosevelt, 
and  Chiang,  which  stated  that 
Cblaa  would  obtain  Formosa  after  the  defeat 
at  Japan 

The  President  veered  sway  from  this  as- 
suakpUon  that  Formosa  was  part  of  China 
la  hli  Aadaratlon  of  June  27.  He  suggested 
tbaa  dlqKMftlon  of  tbe  island  must  await 
a  paaee  treaty  with  Japan  cr  United  Nations 
But  Mr.  Trvman  has  ftirther  con- 
the  confusion.  U  that  be  possible,  by 
bis  recent  announcement  that  the  American 
fleet  would  be  withdrawn  from  Formcsan 
waters  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Korea  ended. 

TtUs  Vonfceid  like  a  reversion  to  last  Jaiiu- 
ary'i  paaaito  atttttade  toward  tbe  possibility 
of  a  Comaaanlat  taraach  in  tbe  immansely  im- 
portant Padfle  detekse  line,  ir  Chinese  Com. 
xnunlst  seizure  of  Formosa  Is  an  intolerable 
t^u-eat  to  American  security  while  fighting 
is  m  prcgreas  in  Korea,  why  sbculd  it  be  sny 
lees  a  threat  when  tbe  ftghting  Is  over?  The 
Cblneae  Coonsonlsts  arc  bardiy  likely  to  de- 
slst  from  carrying  out  tbelr  oft-annouac^ 
threat  to  invade  Fmuicaa  until  the  US 
reaches  a  decision,  or  to  respect  such  a  de- 
cision unless  it  assigns  Formosa  to  them. 

General  UacArthur.  in  a  ststement  with- 
drawn by  Presidential  order  but  fortunately 
not  rjppressed.  made  a  brilliant  and  alto- 
gatbar  oonnnclaf  military  argument  fur 
kaaplaff  Pcrmoaa  out  of  Communist  tiands. 
Tbe  core  of  bis  maaaa^  la  auaaaarlaed  in  the 
foUowlnf  senteaoe; 

Tormoea  in  tbe  hands  of  a  hostile  power 
eotild  be  ooaiparad  to  sa  unsinkable  aircraft 
earner  and  aubmarlne  tender  ideally  located 
to  aoeoaapMah  offensir*  strategy  and  at  the 
tIflM  checkmate  deXenalve  or  counter* 
ve  operatkma  by  (rlendly  (orcea  baaed 
ea  Oldnava  aod  tha  miippine*  " 

t    was    criticized— 


ao  bappeaa.  le  the 
a  ouaiitioB  of  froe 


an  espreasion  of 
The  United  Itates.  it 
UlMMIhWof 
trUflf  Id  hold 
•■paMlOB  In 
aa  vali  ••  Ifnpi.  MaaArthw  eaipha- 
la  bla  flMMage  that  mors  than  Ameri- 
can  aatlonaJ  interest  and  security  srs  st 
atflfee.  He  referred  to  "otir  friends  in  tbe 
Fbuippiaoe.  our  Irtaada  la  Aoatralu  and  New 
ZMiiaai,  oar  frliaii  la  tmtamim,  v\u  fruuda 
in  Japaa." 

It ja  eartalnly  a  matter  of  grave  doubt 
avhollMr  there  is  ever  a  serious  moral  case 
for  turning  a  people  over  to  Commtinist  rule. 


But  there  Is  not  the  slightest  valid  arg\>- 
ment  fi->r  turnm»{  the  Formc^sai.s  over  to  Chl- 
nene  Communist  domination.  Por  half  a 
century,  the  Island  was  dissociated  frcm 
China;  two  generations  of  Pormosans  grew  up 
entirely  tsolsted  from  Chinese  political  and 
cultural  Influence. 

Nor  win  American  public  opinion  under- 
stand the  logic  of  fighting  a  sanguinary  war 
under  disadvantagecus  logistical  conditions 
to  repel  Communist  aggression  In  Korea, 
and  then  acquiescing  In  similar  aggression 
against  strategically  more  Important  For- 
mosa. A  large  majority  of  the  Formoean  peo- 
ple. If  given  the  chance,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly vote  for  autonomy  and  eventual  Inde- 
pendence, not  for  absorption  Into  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Red  Chinese  empire.  This  question 
mi^t  properly  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite 
under  UN  auspices.  As  for  the  idea  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  would  be  appeased  and  satiated  by 
the  acquisition  o!  Formosa,  ^e  tried  that 
methRd  with  Stalin.  The  results,  to  put  it 
mildly,  were  not  happy. 


Bosone  Plan  for  Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(>F 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF    NEBR.M-K.\ 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difiBcult  problems  before  the 
country  today  is  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  and  particularly  IndiarLs  who 
are  still  wards  of  the  Government. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  United 
States  has  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
puardian  of  the  American  Indian.     Any 

number  of  investigations  have  been 
made  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
to  help  them  become  seif-sustaining  and 
take  their  place  as  citizens  in  this  great 
country. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  House  bill  490.  This 
bill  has  caused  much  public  discussion. 
Lately  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes  addressed  a  column  to  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  subject,  which 
was  published  Sunday,  September  17. 

Although  I  am  not  in  full  agreement 
with  Mr.  Ickes'  position,  yet  there  Is 
merit  in  his  comment  on  H  R  4:^0.  I 
think  it  will  be  informative  to  iWembers 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concre.vsionx 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wu  ordered  lo  be  printed  In  the  Riccno, 
M  follows : 

Bosons  Pium  ros  iMOUMf 

(By  Harold  lokaa) 

ATT*ai  o»  udtrrt 

n.s  Boson*  raoataHdB  tU.  lUa.  4001 .  which 
hm»  paaaed  (be  Kouac  and  has  been  fsvtrt'ably 
rscoounended  to  the  Senat*.  by  the  Interior 
aod  Insular  AfTslrs  Committee,  Is  all  the 
worse  becsuse  of  its  iitonsorshlp  I  have 
high  regard  for  Mrs  B<i»oNe  I  belisvs  that 
she  has  a  real  paaalon  for  justice  and  (air 
treatment  of  minority  groups  I  huve  no 
doubt  as  to  her  good  fslth  tn  ofTerlng  this 
reeotutlon,  but  i  sm  frank  to  suy  that  no 
greater  harm  could  bt  done  to  the  Indians 
than   Its  passage.     Por   this  reason.   I   hup? 
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It  will   be  vetoed  l»y 


that.  If  It  doee 
President  Truman 

This  resolution  does  not.  In  express  terms, 
direct  that  Indian  righU  be  thrown  into  the 
ash  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  bill,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  despoU  the  In- 
dians, has  ever  expressly  said  so.  From  times 
Immemorial,  bills  to  make  the  Indians  an 
easy  prey  to  white  cupidity  h.-\ve  all  been  de- 
fended in  terms  of  ••liberation,"  'asslmUa- 
tlon  Into  the  general  poou'-atlon,"  etc.  If 
Mra  Boeoivz  and  those  Representatives  and 
Senators,  who  fcU  so  easily  Into  the  trap 
Into  which  the  Indians  themselves  are  ex- 
pected later  to  fall,  had  studied  pnor  Indian 
legislation,  they  would  have  been  chary  about 
letting  someone  eUe  do  their  thinking  for 
them  and  lending  their  support  to  a  meas- 
ure, which,  if  adopted.  m;y  turn  out  to  be 
as  notorious  in  its  eflects  as  the  Bursum-Fail 
bill  of  two  or  more  decades  a«o. 

The  Brsone  blU  would  adopt  a  Federal 
policy  to  breach  contracts,  t  j  terminate  pres- 
ent Federal  protections  and  services,  and 
undo  aU  that  the  Indian  Retjrganization  Act 
of  1934,  passed  with  the  k°cn  approval  of 
President  R^KJsevell.  has  made  It  pxjssible  for 
the  Indiaris  to  accomplish  for  themselves. 
This  bill  Is  aimed  at  whole  tribes,  not  merely 
at  Individual  Indians.  It  Is  a  mandate  to 
the  S2cretary  of  the  Interior  to  deierraine, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  Indian  wards 
of  the  Government  no  longer  need  protection. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  It  cun  ail  be  done 
within  a  year. 

The  eCect  on  tbe  Indians  would  not  be 
disslmiLir  to  the  e^ect  on  members  of  trade 
uniuas.  If  the  Congress  slvjuld  eiiact  a  law 
declaring  that  the  nKmi:)ers  cf  a  union  might 
no  longer  have  the  protection  that  Is  theirs 
as  the  result  of  united  e3t>rt  and  united 
action.  Moreover,  this  till  contains  a 
unique  and  particularly  sadistic  provuion. 
Up  to  8250.CXX)  a-e  to  be  taken  out  of  the  al- 
ready inadequate  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
caUon.  health,  eu;..  of  the  laiians  tc  hniince 
the  cnguie  of  their  ecjuomic  destruction. 
Could  devUiah  and  sardomc  humor  po  fur- 
ther? Of  course.  $250,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  oacc  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  its  own  sweet 

will,  would  mean  raore  Jobs.  Apparently, 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  from  the 
TT^/iian  Bureau  would  not  be  employed,  but 
outsiders,  ntany  or  whom  Wvjulcl  probably  lack 
interest  In,  or  sympathy  for,  these  first 
Americans.  Money  could  even  be  spent  to 
sub^dize  60-cailed  welfare  organlaations  and 
even  religious  and  peeudo-scientlflc  groups, 
to  report  -^  ^he  Indian  Bureau  might  vr.fM 
them'  to  report.  I  have  tiad  fmih  m  Indian 
Commissioner  Dillon  Myer,  but  it  has  been 
Bcanewhat  shaken  by  the  fact  that  hs  hr.3 
supported  tills  legislation.  I  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  he  understands  wiiai  cotild  be 
done  under  this  iegisiation 

These  1250,000  should  be  devoted  to  health 
and  education,  for  the  benefit  c  f  the  Indians 
tben»elves.     Instead  of  be',i\^  spei.t   lor  the 
Indians,  they  are  to  l>e  distlpated  m  pcyUig 
for  formulae  that  on  tho.r  face  wou:d  seem 
to  juatUy  tbe  forllicr  expU-iiai'-on  of  ilic  In- 
dians.    By  the  terms  of  I  le  re»jlulton.  the 
Beoretray    U    requir»y|    ti»   specify,    not    Ut*-r 
tbftO  January  i  next,  "which  tribe*,  binds, 
and  groups  or   Itaian*  are.   in  hu  o;'into'i, 
(luallftsd    U>   be    ral.ev^d    ly    all    •u;>'r- :  l<'n 
B.Ml  coi.ir.rf  by  i».«  I«Kl«-r*»  O  .vsrnment  la 
tbe  manae'fn*'"'^  "'  ti  *>r  airair*        'Ih*  r»»'>- 
lUllQ^  furthrr  kfn;«<'M»«  iii/<in  him  lh«  duty  't 
rtyUwliiid     I.  t  i-i^f  ti.fti.  t(>«  nrat  day  <l  it»e 
mtrnrt  |.'   u-*  m.^*.w,.  ■.'.  i.  «  l..si.'-y-»e^'  'mI 
Conareee'*     •     •     •.  '     i-'^-^'* 

by  tba  Daparuneoi  tu  gci.uu.  •.(  r-UTsi 
protection,  tbe  tribea  thai  bad  been  ^.  mi 
the     bum's  rush '  on  tbt  preceding  Jauu- 

ary  t. 

O'iCt  tlie  B^)Sone  rcscluilun  becomes  tbe 
law'  lU  Unijua^e.  aad  n^l  the  beiievolent 
latent  exi-ressed  by  Secretary  Chji>ni.in  In 
his  Ictt.-r  t)  Chr-.lmian  Peterson.  wtU  il.ter- 
nilae  the  fate  of  tlie  Indians.    Furtherniure, 


Secretary  Chapman's  Intent  would  in  no  way 

control  his  successor.  His  wishful  thinlttng 
wcruld  in  no  way  alter  the  fact  that  tbe 
Bosone  resolution  wotild  open  wide  the  gate, 
that  now  protects  our  Indian  wards,  to  the 
two-legged  predator  who  has  traveled  that 
famUlar  road  in  the  pest.  Ewn  Secretary 
Chapman  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  his- 
tory of  legislative  efforts  in  the  past,  some 
of  which  have  been  all  to  successful,  to  de- 
nude 'he  Indians  of  their  property.  Els 
indorsement  of  the  Bosone  resolution  is  in 
ccntradistinction  to  his  adverse  report  on 
S  2726  v.hich  boldly  and  directly  p.'o:>-sed 
to  do  what  could  be  done  Just  as  easily,  if 
less  abruptly  ar.d  more  smoothly,  under  the 
Boscne  resolution. 


TiJe  to  Snbbierf  ed  Laada  Beneatk 

Wavi»ab!e  Waten 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

OF  MAaTT-.\KD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislattve  day 
of  Thursday,  July  20),  1950 
Mr  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sute  of  Marj-land  consistently  has  taicen 
t>ie  position,  through  its  duly  elected 
oScials  that  ^bmerged  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  States  belong  to  the  States 
in  Question.  Those  officials  have  sup- 
ported 1-eislatioa  which  would  coiiflrm 
and  establish  the  titles  of  the  States  to 

such  lands.  

At  a  hearing  on  the  matter  by  the 
Comnittoe  en  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f  aii-s  cf  the  United  States  Senate,  a  state- 
ment outliniiig:  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
on  the  matter  v.-as  presented  by  Mr.  Hall 
Fammond,  attcraey  g2neral  of  Mary- 
land and  chairman  cf  the  submerged 
lanls  ccmmittcc  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation cf  Attorneys  General. 

Ecc^'ose  of  the  paramount  interest  or 
this  controversy  to  the  State  cf  iiary- 
L-.::d.  and  to  the  many  other  States  cf 
tlie  country,  I  a^k  unanimous  consont, 
c'n  behalf  cf  my  colleas^ae  LMr.  Tyd- 
I  .csl  and  myseli.  Uhat  tbe  statement  te 
inserted  in  the  Ar-P^ndix  of  the  Rsccro. 
There  bein::  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordrred  to  be  printed  in  the 
r.Ecr.RS,  as  follows: 

I  am  Hall  Eammond.  attorney  general  of 
the  6Ute  of  MtrylarJ.  and  I  appear  here  in 
tchtlf  of  my  Str.te  and  as  chairman  of  the 
submerged  tanda  commlttr-  of  the  National 
AssocUtirm   of   Att   riieys  General 

7  u  aie  aw.uf  that  we  bei<cvc  In  and  are 
f  :,  i.r.ied  to  a  pru^ram  which  wuuld  con- 
f  ,(.,  i.  ,1  pfctAbiaM  trie  tUlea  of  ti»e  f  tat.*s  lo 
,,.'U  t  pi.ea'.a  na.iF  ibi»  »aUr»  w  Ihin  bi=«te 
t#  ,M4.'l~i»»a,  !>ut  oM  iutnmun  O  !«*»'. <»tT  Um» 
*■►-»•> d  r.  *»*u^  ^>  b*»  quite  imix'^i^ti'  that 
,,..,,,,,.•,'  ir--'»i. 'i' ;i  (1    .t,g  tbcac  libra 


<  ,...d  u.  •niwi'-U  »i  this  awislon 

Tl*««l"!s  1  t.»>»...»»«  riiy  r»u»*i>ts  t*  •enate 
J  -lul  lUaoluiUii*  I'-^i  rsi*uu<  u»  t»»#  luierini 
1  , ^ration  and  d«vs»optt»«"i  ^'  <'»i  <*'  p«»i'»  tn 
the  •ubiu«r»sU  lands  ufi  tbe  sl^-jres  of  tbe 
Unltfd  HtAif-s 

btnalor  O  MAMowaT,  cbainnan  of  t»»e  eot»- 
miltee.  inuoducer  of  tbe  meaattfc,  says  "tbe 
resoluUon  does  not  sttempt  to  settle  any 
cunlroversUl  Issue"  snd  "faUure  to  enact 
li,tcran  le-jialation  of  some  kind  would  pre- 


dpttate  Tery   serious   confusion    at   a   time 

when  the  country  can  111  afford  it." 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  would 
fsTor  a  bill  for  Interim  operations  provided 
it  did  not  give  sny  of  the  parties  an  advan- 
tage and  the  status  quo  te  matntalned. 

Recently  this  eoirmlttee  has  considered 
le^£lat4on  giving  statehood  to  Alaska  nnd 
Hawaii  and  In  your  reports  which  recom- 
mend favorable  action,  we  find  the  foJlow.ng 
(ouotes  taken  from  Rept.  No   19£9> : 

In  a  letter  dsted  May  5.  1950.  written  by 
President  Ksrr,  S  TnnnaB,  be  says  In  pan : 
•  It  should  not  be  foneotten  that  most  of 
our  prf^sent  States  achieved  statehood  at  a 
relativelv  early  period  of  their  development. 
Tbe  stimulus  of  tjelng  admitted  as  full  pa.-t- 
ners  in  the  Union,  and  the  challenge  of 
manactng  their  own  affairs  were  among  the 
rr.oet  "  signiacant  factors  contrlbutlnf  to 
their  erowh  and  progress.  Very  few  of  otir 
existing  States,  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion to  the  t7nion,  possessed  potential  re- 
sources, both  human  and  nstural.  trurerlor 
to  those  of  Alaska  snd  Hswnil  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  like  our  pres- 
ent States,  will  grow  with  statehood  and  be- 
catse  cl  st.itehood"  (p   9). 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Louis  Johnson, 
In  a  letter  to  you  said : 

"You  asked  in  your  letter  of  March  SO  as 
to  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
defense.  It  would  be  advantageotis  to  extend 
statehood   to   Alaska   and  Hawaii,   and   you 
Inquired  speciflcally  as  to  whether  statehood 
would  give  greater  strength  to  cur  military 
position  In  those  areas  than  does  the  pres- 
ent territorial  type  of  local  government.    It 
is  obvious  that  the  more  stahlc  a  local  gov- 
ernment can  te,  the  more  successftil  would 
be  the  control   and  defense  of   the   area   in 
cr.se   of   sudden    attack.     There    can   be    no 
question  hut  that  in  the  event  cf  an  attack 
any  State  would  be  immensely  aided  in  tbe 
initial  stages  of  the  emergency  by  the  elec- 
tive use  of  the  State  and  local  instrumentall- 
tl3s  of  law  and  order.     By  the  same  token 
it  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  persons  In  a 
position  to  assist  the  Federal  garrlBons  which 
miEht  exist  in  Eawail  or  Alaska,  the  IccaTy 
e  ected    governors.    shexiSs.    and    the   IccaUy 
EPlected  consUfc--ilary  and  civO  defense  uiilU 
al  would  be  of  tremendoias  value  in  cases 
cf  sudden  peril.    Taerefore,  my  answ?r  to 
Tcur  cu^'Etion   is   thct  stetehcod  for   Alaska 
End  Eawaii  would  imdcubtcdly  give  a  con- 
side-ao^e  added  measure  cf  strength  to  the 
ever-all  deieiise  cf  both  areas  in  event  of 
emergency  '   (p.  15,. 

The  Secretary  oi  the  Interior.  Oscar  Chap- 
man, in  his  ap-pearaace  before  the  committee 

str.ted: 

•The  United  S^atee  has  tpoken  out  loudly 
and  firmly  agamft  colonialism  la  world 
ccuiicUs.  but  surely  to  require  a  p  opie 
cuai^fled  for  the  ultimate  in  seU-gove.n- 
mer.t  to  continue  in  a  dependent  status  la 
to  foster  co'.oalRUem'   (p    &). 

Ke  staled  furtiier: 

"d*-auh'>:»d  wotiid  permit  Alaska  to  foster 
and  ra^otect  the  development  of  tbe  natural 
r.rhcs.  Mist  Important  of  alL  statebood 
would  gsve  AlaaJtas  p«)p>  tbeU  rltbiftil 
voice  in  the  FeOesal  Cr«.»ernn»ent,  '-.•  ^'sU  aa 
In  the  mumaieaient  ul  UM$kt  o»n  afl4ir>     tpp. 

14  and  I '>  ) 

Ti»  cw.nrnu"  rep'-rt  In  Bp»*ki»f.  of  na- 
i\tm»i  Tvmpirrmm  lias  tb»e  to  s^y 

•fc^/.r-mur  a«^#i«j:'m*nl  In  add'tlon  to 
ib»  sdv»P'a«»s  «o  n«tMiial  e^uriiy  'Oi  the 
furvnwsno*  «*»  Amefvas  J«»ad«r»l»ip  if  w»fid 
fclTsirs.  etaub«.'»d  I'sr  Aiaaka  ta  dael/aB.«  »  * 
AriitrfKB.  ,*«<i.m"  o»v»iop«Beoi  and  •■eo- 
r.umic  e»p«nai«tt  Tbe  region  baa  ine  grrat- 
rsi  rt.s«tv«s  H  uuvappert  ftw  materiali^- 
nunerals,  foriwt  and  sea  products  upddf 
the   Amrrvcan   bag.     •      *      *       ^^__ 

"AlMba'i  gold  and  furs  bave  been 
taed    by    Jack    LoodoB.    Budyard    Ki| 
Robert  W.  tSerrtee.  and  other  writes,  but  tbe 
Territory  has  fir  mo.e  viJuablc  reaoureaa  la 
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her  ircn  ore.  co«L  copper,  lead  and  alnc.  and 
•ven  tin.  •  '  • 
-  'All  oi  the  forefoliif  U  merely  a  sketch  of 
aon*  of  the  hi«ti  UcbU  of  AU«ka's  tndustrUl 
and  friniitural  poMntUUUes.  IX  the  hi»> 
torte  patterns  est«t>lUbed  In  tlM  Mrtmtirtna 
ot  MCh  at  the  35  State*  U  followed  la 
Alaska — and  th«  oommlttee  can  pcrceire  of 
no  valid  re*«on  why  It  sbould  not  be — 
statehood  lor  Alaska  should  supply  the 
needed  stlmulxu  tor  enterprise  and  prtvav* 
e^tal  to  make  that  area  of  rast  riches  on* 
ot  the  atroogast  segments  ot  the  American 
tconomT  of  tatnorrow^  <pp.  6  and  6). 

Do  the  foregotng  expressions  have  any 
slgnlAcance? 

They  apeak  of  "the  stimulus  ol  being  ad- 
mitted as  full  partners  In  the  Union,  and 
the  challenge  of  managing  their  own  aflalra, 
the  growth  because  of  statehood." 

They  «ay.  "It  Is  obvlotis  that  the  more 
staMa  a  local  government  can  be.  the  more 
■  utciaami  would  be  the  control  and  defense 
of  the  area  In  case  of  sudden  attack  " 

They  say  that  "to  require  a  people  qualified 
for  the  ultimate  In  self-government  to  con- 
tinue in  a  dependent  status  Is  to  foster 
colonialism." 

You  speak  of  the  ~»dTantages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  by  the  people 
of  the  States." 

And  then  what  would  you  be  saying  to  the 
people  of  the  States  who  from  the  beginning 
have  been  in  possession  of  and  considered 
the  owners  of  the  lands  Involved,  and  who 
have  developed  the  production  of  the  natural 
resources  therein,  if  you  pass  a  measure  em- 
bodying the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution  195  m  Its  present  form? 

You  say  to  those  people,  "you  are  Incom- 
petent and  no  longer  fit  or  qualified  to  man- 
age your  own  affairs,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  stable  local  government  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense.  It  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  app>oint  a  guardian  to  protect  you." 
Anyone  who  believes  m  the  Communist 
method  of  confiscating  and  nationalizing  all 
natural  resources  might  say  that  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  members  ot  this  committee  would  take 
such  a  position. 

I  believe  you  recognize  from  the  facts  that 
have  been  presented  to  you  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
a  so-called  receiver,  or  should  we  say 
guardian,  will  cause  more  confusion  and 
definitely  retard  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  Involved. 

Let  us  repeat  what  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  formulate  a  national  oil  policy  for 
the  United  States  had  to  say  In  lu  report 
last  year: 

"The  petroleum  resotirces  of  the  lands  be- 
neath the  marginal  seas  extending  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  can  best 
be  explored  and  developed  under  State, 
rather  than  Federal ,  control." 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  record  will 
convince  any  unbiased  person  that  oil  pro- 
duction under  State  control  has  been  far 
more  successful  than  similar  operations  by 
the  Federal  Government 

You  have  been  advised  as  to  the  method 
employed  in  California  during  the  past  3 
years  where  operations  have  continued 
smoothly  ar.d  without  interruption  In  my 
opinion,  such  a  plan  wilf  work  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  efficiency,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  cost,  confusion,  and  delay.  I  hope 
Senator  O'Mahonet  and  the  other  members 
of  this  committee  will  recognize  the  merit 
of  the  plan  and  amend  Senate  Joint  Reeolu- 
tion  195  accordingly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  more  Important  In 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  national  de- 
fense to  have  a  stable  local  government 
carrying  on  the  operations  In  an  efficient 
manner  with  the  least  of  confusion  and  cost 
rather  than  attempt  to  satisfy  the  lust  for 
power  of  some  Federal  officers  who  would 
manage  these  lands. 


The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bufioess  Is  Doing  a  Great  Job  for  Small 
Business  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  UINNCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septeviber  18,  19S0 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  small  busi- 
ness in  America  is  having  a  hard  road 
these  days.  It  is  difficult  for  the  aver- 
age small-business  man  to  compete  with 
big  business  monop>olies.  trusts,  and  fur- 
thermore with  Government  regulations, 
red  tape,  bureaucratic  delays,  regimenta- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  It  is  well  that  they  have 
representing  their  Interests  and  welfare 
several  groups  and  organizations  here  in 
Vashington.  Many  small -business  men 
hold  memberships  in  these  groups  and 
subscribe  to  their  programs  and.  to  a 
more  or  less  degree,  finance  their  activi- 
ties. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  most  in- 
fluential organizations  carrjung  the  ban- 
ner and  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  behalf 
of  small  business  is  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  It  has 
the  largest  individual  membership  of 
any  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Their  Washington  office  is  in  the  Bond 
Building.  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

The  organization  has  an  advLsory 
counsel  which  reports  to  the  organiza- 
tion here  in  Washington.  D  C,  every 
month.  This  comprises  2.000  district 
chairmen  reF>orting  the  opinions  of  the 
average  small- business  man  on  impor- 
tant issues  and  problems  of  the  day. 
Through  them,  the  organization  keeps 
in  touch  with  small  business  through- 
out the  country.  Then  in  turn,  the  or- 
ganization officials  can  report  the  over- 
all information  to  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  ofiQcials,  public  service  organi- 
zations, educational  groups  and  others. 

Of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
CREssiONAL  RECORD  and  the  general  pub- 
lic is  the  enclosed  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 21  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president. 
The  letter  follows: 

National  Ftdixation  or 

INDIPENDEVT    BUSINESS, 

Burlingame.  Calt/..  September  21.  1950. 
Hon    Hakou)  HAcrN. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dzab  CcNcatssMAN  Hacen:  I  believe 
that  ycur  suggestion,  solely  as  a  matter  of 
Information  and  guidance  to  Members  of 
Congress,  should  be  carried  out  by  spread- 
ing on  the  Recou)  what  Independent  bust- 
nes  leadership  Is  striving  for  to  protect  the 
people  they  represent — Independent  business 
of  this  Nation. 

Too  often  there  Is  confusion  In  the  minds 
of  many  Members  of  Congress  as  to  'who 
is  who"  In  Independent  business  leader- 
ship. So  there  should  be  no  difficulty  In 
acqualntmg  the  Members  of  Congress  on  this 
score. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Btislness.  headed  by  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
founder  and  president,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion whose  head  office  Is  located  In  Burlin- 
game. Calif.,  with   division  offices   through- 


out the  United  States.  Including  a  public- 
relations  office.  In  charge  of  Mr.  Ed  Wlmmer. 
In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  from  the  very  first 
Instance  has  ruled  that  the  p>ollcle«  of  the 
federation  must  be  by  the  majority  vote 
of  Its  Nation-wide  membership.  This  Is  car- 
ried out  by  the  registered  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership through  the  official  publication  of 
the  federation,  "The  Mandate."  No  group 
of  ofBcers.  nor  any  selected  group  of  mem- 
bers determines  the  policy  of  the  federa- 
tion. We  believe  this  U  the  only  democratic 
way.  and  the  safest  way  for  any  trade  asso- 
ciation to  operate. 

When  major  economic  questions  are  In- 
volved, before  any  position  Is  taken  by  the 
federation.  Its  the  Nation-wide  membership 
majority  vote  which  determines  the  position. 

We  have  found  from  experience  In  our 
many  appearances  before  congressional 
committees,  due  to  our  active  Interest,  that 
too  often  among  trade  associations  hhs  the 
opinion  of  only  a  few  of  their  membership 
been  the  position  taken  by  that  organliatlon. 
and  the  position  being  unknown  to  all  the 
members. 

In  my  official  position  as  vice  president 
In  charge  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
federation,  every  so  often  we  are  visited 
here  by  heads  of  Government  agencies  or 
called  upon  by  Members  of  Congress  to  an- 
swer the  question  "How  can  you  protect 
Independent  business  at  the  local  level?" 
This  question  Is  readily  answered,  and  not 
merely  through  "lip  service  "  but  by  direct 
and  positive  action,  that  If  Independent 
business  Is  to  get  relief  at  the  local  level  It 
must  come  about  through  all-out  sincere, 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  federations  position  was  ably  pre- 
sented before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Economic  Report  July  14.  1947.  Then  again, 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
November  17.  1948.  and  In  Its  numerous 
appearances  before  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  holding  to 
the  original  objective  as  the  No.  1  objective — 
all-out  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  position  of  the  federation  was  also 
ably  presented,  through  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  respective  chairman  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittees In  their  conventions  In  Philadelphia 
In  the  summer  of  1948.  To  their  credit,  both 
of  these  committees  extended  to  the  spokes- 
man for  the  federation  the  fullest  possible 
time  in  oral  presentation  of  the  objectives 
of  the  federation,  and  It  must  be  said  for 
the  chairmen  of  both  committees  that  special, 
careful  attention  was  given  to  the  remarks 
of  the  federation,  and  particularly  on  their 
recommendations  for  an  antitrust  program, 
I  think  It  is  well  to  list  the  small-business 
blank  which  the  federation  presented  to 
both  committees: 

1.  Antitrust  program. 

2.  Small  Business  Committees  In  the  Con- 
gress, with  special  emphasis  on  the  creation 
of  these  committees  as  permanent  standing 
small  business  committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  m  this  respect  our  objective  was  gained 
In  the  splendid  action  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1950.  when  they  voted  the  creation 
of  the  standing  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. It  win  be  found  from  the  record  that 
the  federation  was  the  only  small  business 
organization  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  and 
the  only  organization  In  getting  this  recog- 
nition from  the  United  States  Senate. 

3.  Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

4.  Small  Independent  business  representa- 
tion. 

6.  Labor  practices. 

6.  Government  regulation  of  business.  ' 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  and  I  quote  from 
the  statement  made  before  the  committees: 

"I  urge  your  favorable  attention  to,  and 
action  on.  all  of  these  suggestions,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  first  two — without 
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which  the  last  four  would  be  only  Idle  ges- 
ttires." 

This  has  been  the  consistent  program  of 
the  federation,  as  rallied  by  Us  Nation-wide 
membership  in  each  and  every  inttaace. 

The  federation.  In  Its  honest  efforts  to 
acquaint  the  public  at  large  with  all-cut 
necessary  Information  on  the  problems  of 
Independent  business,  has  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive Nation-wide  weekly  radio  program 
for  over  2  years,  and  at  the  moment  we  are 
sponsoring  a  small -business  column  In  many 
thousand  weekly  newspapers,  all  tending  to 
give  the  needed  Information  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  need  for 
a  healthy,  virile,  efficient  independent  busi- 
ness segment  to  function  la  our  economy. 

We  were  very  interested  in  a  very  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation  which  you  spon- 
sored In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which  pro- 
vided that  exporters  of  rubber  tires  be  given 
the  same  consideration  on  excise-tax  exemp- 
tion on  tires  and  tubes  that  Is  permitted  to 
tire  producers.  This  legislation  wa*  very 
much  in  order  as  a  protective  measure  for 
Independent  business  in  the  expxjrt  trade, 
and  it  Is  an  unfortunate  situation  that  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  the  legi&iatlou. 

The  independent  tire  retailing  trade  has 
the  same  problem.  Their  stocks  are  subject 
to  excise  taxes  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Where  the  stocks  of  lire  manufacturers  op- 
erating in  the  retail  field  through  their  own 
retaU  stores  are  exempt  from  the  tax  until 
the  tires  and  tubes  are  ultimately  sold  to 
users.  ThU  is  a  rank  injustice  and  a  severe 
penalty  on  independent  tire  retailing  estab- 
lishments. For  nearly  10  years  we  have  been 
attempting  to  get  this  Injustice  corrected, 
and  we  hope  action  wUl  be  taken  on  thU 
and  your  Important  bUl  before  very  long. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  confused, 
and  to  their  credit  desire  all-out  information 
on  independent  business  leadership,  and  the 
insertion  of  this  material  in  the  Record,  with 
any  appropriate  remarks,  we  believe  wUl  be 
of  great  service  to  all  within  our  economy. 

with  highest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  J.  Bc^geb, 

Vice  President, 


Civil  Rifhtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

or  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
0/  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  arti- 
cles, entitled  "Of  Civil  Right*— I."  "Of 
Civil  Rights— II.'  and  "Of  Civil  Rights— 
ITT."  written  by  John  P.  McKnight.  and 
published  in  the  Charlotte  News  of  Sep- 
tember 12.  1950,  September  13,  1950,  and 
September  14.  1950. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cr    CTVtL    RICHT3 r 

(By  John  P  McKnlght) 
•'Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  the  right  of  i  he  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  —From  the  first 
amendment  to  the  CoiistHutioa  lait.  I  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights). 


Last  month,  in  Durham,  a  man  named 
William  Evans,  a  26-year-old  former  student 
at  Davidson,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Duke  University,  now  an  employee 
ct  a  Durham  soda  shcp.  got  himself  arrested 
for  seeking  signatures  to  the  so-called 
Stockholm  petition  for  p>eace,  a  document 
which  has  Communist  backing. 

Deliberately.  Evans  approached  three  po- 
licemen and  asked  them  to  sign.  They 
Jailed  him,  on  the  speciflc  charge  of  vagran- 
cy. In  so  doing,  they  v,ere  merely  follow- 
ing the  instructions  of  Recorder's  Court 
Judge  A.  R  Wilson,  who  several  weeks  ago 
directed  Durham  law  enforcement  cScers. 
to  pick  up  as  vagrants  persons  circulating 
the  petition.  The  Judge  observed  that  per- 
sons having  nothing  better  to  do  In  the 
present  emergency  should  be  working  on  the 

roads. 

Arraignment  before  Judge  Wilson  the  day 
after  his  arrest.  Evans  pleaded  innocent,  de- 
manded Uial  by  Jury,  and  posted  bond  of 
1200  for  appearance  at  the  Superior  Court 
session  opening  in  Durham  early  this  month. 
In  a  statement  Evans  issued  after  his 
release,  he  described  himself  as  "an  ardent 
paciflsf  who  firmly  supported  the  Stock- 
holm appeal  "as  well  as  other  genuine  eJrorts 
to  remove  the  tlireat  of  atomic  war."  He 
asserted  his  purpose  was  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  Judge  Wilson's  order. 
And  he  predicted  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  "prejudice  this  case  by  dragging 
In  the  Issue  of  communism." 

Those  are  the  salient  facts  of  the  affair. 
On  the  basis  of  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
dismiss  young  Evans  as  a  caUow  youth  (al- 
though he  has  lived  out  a  third  of  man's 
ailotted  span,  and  is  a  professed  student  of 
history » .  It  is  easy  enough  to  brand  him 
a  publicity  seeker,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
martyr  complex  In  him.  Since  he  avers  his 
personal  support  of  the  Stockholm  petition, 
and  since  his  father  testifies  to  his  onetime 
membership  in  Henry  Wallace's  Progressive 
Party,  it  Is  easy,  all  too  easy,  to  damn  him 
as  a  parlor  pink  If  not  a  fellow  traveler,  an 
intellectual  Communist  If  not  a  party  card 
holder. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country's 
temper,  that  Is  sure  to  be  the  popular  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  William  Evans. 

Irate  as  Americans  rightfully  are  over 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  uneasy  as 
we  Justly  are  over  Russia's  Intentions,  fear- 
ful as  rnost  of  us  are  that  the  horrors  of 
world  war  III  may  be  Just  around  the  comer, 
concerned  as  we  are  for  national  solidarity 
In  this  tlm.e  of  crisis,  we  are  understandably 
disposed  to  give  short  shift  to  those  who  do 
not  see  e^e  to  eye  with  the  majority.  A 
nation  In  peril,  or  one  that  believes  itself 
In  peril,  ill  brooks  its  dissenters.  So  most 
of  us  will  call  young  Evans  a  Russia-loving 
Red,  and  say  tliat  whatever  happens  to  him 
Is  too  good  for  him. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  true  that^ — as  Evans 
himself  Insists — it  Is  muddying  the  waters  to 
drae  communism  Into  his  case  He  will  not 
be  tried  for  callowness  and  immaturity,  for 
wrong-headedness.  for  publicity  se€ki:ig,  for 
dcslrine  martyrdom,  for  pacifism,  or  for  com- 
munism. All  those  labels  may  fix  him;  but 
whether  they  do  or  not  Is  neither  here  nor 
there:  none  of  them  is.  as  of  this  writing. 
an  offense  under  the  law  of  the  land,  what- 
ever the  current  popular  opmion  of  them. 

Nor  is  Evans  accused  of  threatening  public 
order,  nor  of  ImperillnE  the  security  of  the 
Nation:  and  so  he  is  prima  facie  innocent  en 
those  counts. 

Nor,  finally,  will  he  be  tried  for  the  specific 
act  that  provoked  his  arrest,  circulating  the 
Stockholm  petition. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Durham  Justice, 
he  wUl  be  tried  for  vagrancy — that  Is.  strict- 
ly, for  having  no  means  of  support  and  so 
tjelng  likely  to  become  a  public  burden. 

Yet  It  Is  written  In  the  record  that  the  oc- 
casion of  his  arrest  is  hia  having  Bought 
signatures  for  the  petition. 


Thus  the  Issue  Is  quite  clear:  ahaU  peace 
officers  and  courts  at  the  lower  level  be  per- 
mitted, by  means  of  arbitrary  redefinition  of 
statutes,  to  vitiate  the  basic  rights  enshrin?d 
In  the  first  10  amendment's  to  the  Consti- 
tution? 

You  may  or  may  not  like  young  Evans  and 
his  political  phlloscpby.  and  you  may  or  may 
not  approve  rf  his  decision  deliberately  to 
seek  a  legal  test  of  Judge  WUson's  order; 
but  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  posed  a  question  to  a  demccratic  way 

of  life. 

And  behind  that  question  are  others  yet 
larger:  How  shall  we  win  the  hearts  of  men 
to  practical  democracy  If  panic  fear  cl  com- 
munism causes  us  to  repudiate  the  very 
virtues  that  make  ideal  democracy  dear  to 
much  of  mankind,  and  what  profits  us  vic- 
tory In  the  cold  or  hot  war  with  totalltar'an 
communism  if  the  pnce  we  pay  for  that 
victory  is  our  grand  birthright  of  freedom? 

I  shall  return  to  these  questions  tomorrow, 
and  the  day  after. 

Or  Crvn.  Rights — n 
(By  John  P.  McKnlght)  t 

"A  little  rebellion  now  and  then  •  •  • 
Is  a  medicme  necessary  for  the  soxmd  health 
of  government." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Although  Soviet  Russia  notoriously  tram- 
ples underfoot  the  liberties  of  the  Individual, 
the  Kremlin  requires  of  American  Commu- 
nists vociferotiB  defense  of  otir  dvU  rights. 
This  seeming  paradox  is  customarily  re- 
solved, or  dismissed,  with  the  allegation  that 
the  Communists  crouch  In  safety  behind  the 
barricade  of  our  constitutional  guarantlea 
the  while  they  plot  the  destruction  of  our 
democratic  Institutions.  And  there  is  much 
truth  m  this.  But  it  la  by  no  means  the 
whole  etory. 

A  moment's  thought  will  suffice  to  disclose 
Moscow's  subtler  purpose  In  ordering  thla 
perfervld  advocacy  of  our  civil  rights.  It  la 
to  trade  upon  the  truism  that  praise  from 
the  uTong  quarter  may  be  as  damning  aa 
blame  from  the  right.  It  is  to  make  the 
cause  of  civU  rights  suspect  in  our  own  eyes. 
to  make  It  "reprehensible  by  association." 
(Similarly.  In  Europe,  Communist  propa- 
ganda discredits  the  very  word  democracy  by 
seizmg  uj>on  it  and  affixing  It  to  the  various 
"fronts"  that  serve  the  Kremlin.) 

Por  Moscow  knows  very  well  that  democ- 
racy'3  most  potent  weapons  in  the  global 
contest  for  men's  hearts  and  minds  are  these 
same  civil  rights,  these  guaranties  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  And  If  the  Commvmlsts* 
hypocritically  ardent  champlor^shlp  of  them 
causes  enough  Americans  to  suspect  these 
weapons,  and  so  discard  them,  then  Moscow 
wnll  have  won  a  greater  victory  than  any  It 
can  achieve  In  Korea. 

(Just  how  far  this  Communist  tactic  has 
succeeded,  you  may  be  able  to  measure  by 
looking  Into  your  own  mind.  What  Is  your 
first,  instinctive  reaction  on  reading  that 
John  Doe — about  whom  ycru  know  nothing — 
has  gratuitously  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
defense  of  the  right  of  assembly,  c*  freedom 
of  speech,  or  security  against  imlawful 
search?  Do  you  not  Instinctively  suspect 
him  of  Communist  leanings?  At  the  very 
least,  do  you  not  put  hia  condtict  down  aa 
quixotic?) 

Now  none  of  this  Is  mtended  to  suggest 
that  young  William  Evans,  the  St.  Paul's 
youth  who  last  month  deliberately  sought 
arrest  to  challenge  a  Durham  court's  as- 
serted Invasion  of  the  right  of  petition,  is  a 
Communist  or  a  tool  of  communism,  or  even 
a   symjjathiaer    with    communism. 

Inevitably,  many  will  so  regard  him. 
Those  of  lis  who  detest  and  fear  Buasxan 
tctalitarianlsm  and  who  believe  that  the 
Kremlins  cynical  policies  .are  leading 
stra.ght  to  world  war  m — and  It  goes  with- 
out savmg  that  we  are  the  vast  majority  In 
America— are  likely  to  let  Evans  pc^tical 
beliefs  prejudice  our  juisment  ol  the  isstie 
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he  has  ralMd.  We  are  likely  to  say  that  It 
,«rves  him  damn  well  rtght  to  be  arrested 
jor  seelung  &lt?natures  to  the  Stockholm 
(Communist -backed)  peace  petition,  and  let 

U  go  at  that. 

That  ta  because  Evans'  professed  political 
phlloaophy  is  tremendously  unpopular — and 
perhape  deaervedly  so— In  the  United  States 

Just  new. 

So  It  mav  be  regrettable  that  we  have  left 
It  to  the  St.  Pauls  youth  to  cast  himself  In 
the  role  of  champion  in  our  Noi^h  Carolina 
courts,  of  the  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion. Another  might  have  fared  better  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  If  not  In  the 
courts. 

Were  Evans  a.  let  u»  say.  highly  respected, 
elderly  deacon  of  a  reputable  church  seeking 
slgnarures  to  a  petition  to  Congress  against 
an  allegedly  discriminatory  tax  on  church 
property,  his  arrest  for  vagrancy  would  have 
recked  the  Stat«  to  its  foundations. 

But.  alas!  he  Is  not.  Elderly  deacons, 
lawyers,  bankers,  newspaper  editors,  if  you 
like,  are  not  given  to  seeking  arrest  so  that 
they  may  do  batUe  In  court  for  their  beliefs. 
Age  IS  conservative;  and.  no  matter  how 
much  oldsters  may  dislike  the  way  things 
are  gclng.  they  rarely  rise  In  revolt.  No  gray- 
beard  would  have  wr.tten  "common  sense." 
No.  It  is  the  young  who  rebel.  And  In 
our  complacent  middle  age  as  a  Nation,  for- 
getful that  -se  were  born  of  rebellion,  we 
tend  to  look  down  our  noses  at  youthful 
rebels.  We  tend  to  Ignore  Jeftersons  dic- 
tum that  we  need  a  little  rebellion  to  test, 
and  Insure  the  continuing  soundness,  of  our 
Institutions. 

But  to  the  liabilities  of  our  dislike  of  re- 
bellion, and  of  his  youth,  Evans  adds  avowed 
paciflsm,  erstwhile  support  of  Henry  Wallace, 
•ympathy  with  tht  Stockholm  petition — all 
attitudes  decidedly  out  of  favor  right  now. 
That  he  has  .studied  at  Chapel  Hill  may 
further  prejudice  his  case  with  the  few  who 
have  heeded  irresponsible  taJk  about  the 
political  complexion  of  the  university.  And 
a  Durham  newspap>er  has  grumpily  con- 
signed him  to  "Cranks'  corner  ' 

Yet  none  of  those  considerations  Is  ger- 
mane to  his  case,  and  so  must  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Issues  he  raises 
are  real  enough. 

In  yesterdays  article  I  defined  them:  the 
proprle.ty  or  Impropriety  of  arbitrarily  re- 
defining statute*  (I.  e..  that  on  vagrancy)  to 
negate  the  BUI  of  Rights;  the  effect  upon  our 
cause  if.  in  the  stress  of  the  current  crisis. 
we  abjtire  the  basic  gviarantles  of  democ- 
racy; the  worthwhlleness  of  victory  over 
communism  if  It  costs  us  otir  freedoms. 

A  recent  analysis  purports  to  show  that 
Moscow  now  controls — In  body,  if  not  in 
mind — some  700,000.000  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. Another  700.000.000.  approximately. 
Side  ostensibly  with  the  democracies,  al- 
though among  these  are  many  whose  faith  la 
weak.  All  the  rest  sit  on  the  fence.  The 
side  that  captures  their  loyalties  will  pos- 
sess preponderance  of  power  la  the  veorld. 
and  may  confidently  look  forward  to  victory 
in  a  cold  or  a  hot  war. 

As  of  today.  Russia  appears  to  be  winning 
the  battle  of  propaganda.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this. 

To  millions  in  the  world,  the  message  of 
communism  is  new  and  thrilling,  while  that 
of  democracy  la  old  and.  since  many  of  Its 
promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Busp>ect. 
Too.  Russia  has  had  three  decades  of  trial 
and  error  to  perfect  her  propaganda  tech- 
niques: we  are  Johnnies-come-lately,  ama- 
teurs competing  with  profeaalonals.  Again, 
Russia  is  adept  at  capitalizing  on  our  errors: 
our  attempts  to  proscribe  the  Stockholm 
petition,  domestically  valid  though  the  FBI's 
reason  may  be  for  condem^nlng  it,  will  yet  bo 
Ui>ed  abroad  to  convince  unsuspecting  mil- 
lions that  we  are  Indeed  dedicated  to  war. 
And  as  for  Korea,  the  black  and  white  of  It, 
for  much  of  the  wc.-:d.  Is  that  Americans  are 


oiv:.:v  fighting  there,  while  Russians  are 
not.  It  U  not  to  deny  the  Inevitability  ot 
President  Truman's  decision  to  say  that  the 
resultant  propaganda  poslUon  U  unfavorable 

t*>  us.  .     .  , 

Yet  to  offset  our  many  disadvantages  Is  this 
Inestimable  advantage:  alone  among  existing 
systems  of  government,  western  democracy 
guaranties  cerUin  freedoms  to  the  individual, 
and  they  are  freedoms  that  strike  deep  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  oppressed  millions 
everywhere. 

If  to  the  underprivileged  America— with 
all  her  sins  of  omission  ai-.d  commission- 
is  stUl  the  promised  land.  It  Is  these  free- 
doms, as  much  as  our  wealth,  that  we  have 
to  thank. 

So  to  allow  Russia  to  maneuver  us  Into  set- 
ting these  guaranties  aside,  or  to  let  the 
exigencies  of  the  current  crisis  impel  us  to 
lay  them  on  the  shelf  for  the  duration.  Is 
to  greatly,  if  not  fatally,  impair  our  chances 
of  victory. 

The  Constitution  is  a  great  dike  protect- 
ing us  against  the  sea  of  oppression  that  lies 
always  without.  A  tiny  breach  in  It  may 
grow  enormously,  with  frightening  speed, 
until  we  are  all  of  us  engulfed  In  a  flood 
of  tvranny.  That  Is  why  we  must  all  be 
alert  to  see  that  Its  guaranties  are  denied 
to  none  who  deserve  them.  For.  as  the  un- 
known who  signed  himself  "Junius"  observed 
In  hU  epoch-marking  letter  of  1767  to  the 
printer  of  London's  Public  Advertiser: 

•"Wh-n  the  constitution  Is  openly  Invaded, 
vhen  the  first  original  right  of  the  people, 
from  which  all  laws  derive  their  authority. 
Is  directly  attacked.  Inferior  grievances  natu- 
rally lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass 
by  without  punishment  or  observation." 

Or  Crvn.  Rights — III 
(By  John  P  McKnlght) 
•'It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  lib- 
erties of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  its  existence  In  great  emergen- 
cies."— Abraham  Lincoln. 

If  It  Is  true  (as  Thomas  L.  Stokes  wrote 
recently)  that  our  civil  rights  are  "our  buck- 
ler and  our  shield."  and  If  It  Is  true  (as  yes- 
terdays  article  sought  to  demonstrate)  that 
they  are  our  greatest  asset  In  the  world  Ideo- 
logical struggle  with  communism,  then  It  li 
evidently  very  much  In  our  Interest  to  cher- 
ish and  defend  these  rights  as  our  lives. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  no  nation.  In  grave 
peril  of  disastrous  attack  from  Its  enemies 
abroad,  may  permit  Its  enemies  at  home- 
partisans  and  agents  of  its  foreign  enemies — 
to  shelter  behind  the  liberties  It  offers  while 
they  carry  on  their  work  of  sapping  its  pow- 
er to  resist. 

Yet  how  may  our  enemies  within  be  re- 
stricted In  their  nefarious  abuse  of  our  lib- 
erties, without  al.-^o  restricting  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  the  land?  Specifically,  how  limit 
the  Communists  In  their  use  of  freedom  of 
speech,  publication,  assembly,  and  petition 
to  subvert  our  Government,  without  muz- 
zling the  patriotic  critic  whose  intent  is 
simply  to  correct  evils?  How.  m  time  of 
crisis,  centralize  authority  to  assure  swift. 
efTecllve  action,  without  doing  serious— per- 
haps Irreparable — Injury  to  the  democratic 
processes? 

In  short,  how  do  battle  with  totalitarian- 
ism without  aping  totalitarian  methods? 

That  Is  the  dire  dilemma  of  democracy. 

It  Is  the  problem  so  neatly  posed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  In  the  passage  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter.  It  U  the  problem  that 
vexes  every  farslghted  American  today.  It 
Is  the  problem  with  which  Congress  wrestles 
as  It  seeks  to  close  loopholes  In  our  legisla- 
tive structure  hampering  our  effective  con- 
trol of  subversive  activities. 

Our  survival  may  very  well  depend  upon 
our  finding  an  adequate  solution  of  It;  for 
without   the  moral   leadership  of  the  world 


that  our  etpousal  of  man's  basic  liberties 
confers  we  can  have  little  hope  of  ultimate 
victory  over  the  forces  allied  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

That  Is  why  three  long  articles  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  recent 
arrest  for  vagrancy  of  William  Evans,  a  young 
man  of  no  particular  Importance  except  as 
his  deaance  of  a  Durham  court's  measures 
to  slop  circulation  of  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  suggests  the  necessity  of  reexamin- 
ing the  nature  and  uses  of  our  liberties. 

Now  U  goes  without  saying  that  the  found- 
ing fathers,  with  all  their  wisdom,  did  not 
foresee  the  nature  of  modern  warfare.  In 
which  entire  peoples,  rather  than  small  pro- 
fes.slonal  armies,  are  engaged.  No  more  did 
they  foresee  such  absolute  weapons  as  the 
atomic  bomb,  which  of  Us  very  nature  Is 
directed  primarily  at  technical  noncombat- 
ants.  Nor  could  they  foresee  the  Ideological 
struggle  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy, which  makes  geographical  and  national 
boundaries  naught,  so  that  no  man  may  say 
with  certainty  who  Is  friend  and  who  foe. 

Had  they  been  granted  foreknowledge  of 
the  future,  the  makers  of  our  Constitution 
wculd  doubtless  have  written  into  It  pro- 
visions for  dealing  with  the  monstrous  perils 
of  today.  But  they  did  not.  Thus  we,  who 
are  Justifiably  diffident  about  our  statecraft, 
are  left  to  confront  the  ticklish  problems 
that  the  fearsome  advance  of  totalitarian 
communism  imposes. 

A  few  modern  constitutions  have  had  writ- 
ten into  them  the  stipulation  that  rulers 
may  set  aside  guarantees  of  civil  liberties 
In  domestic  or  foreign  crisis.  But  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  the  end  of  that 
has  been  dictatorship.  For  love  of  power 
grows  with  the  exercise  of  power;  and  few 
men.  having  enjoyed  absolutism,  willingly 
renounce  It.  As  Solon  observed,  "dictator- 
ship Is  a  very  fair  spot,  but  there  Is  no  way 
dow^n  from  It." 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  tell  Congress, 
and  the  courts,  how  our  difficulties  may  best 
bo  resolved  (as.  It  may  be  said  In  passing, 
there  is  no  Intent  to  prejudge  the  case  of 
William  Evans).  After  all.  no  single,  sim- 
ple answer  exists.  We  shall  have  to  trust 
to  trial  and  error,  to  the  proved  democratic 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  In  the 
last  analysis  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  preserve  our  ancient  liberties 
substantially  unimpaired  In  this  time  of 
crisis. 

Yet  I  believe  that  these  considerations 
may.  with  propriety,  be  urged  upon  the  Con- 
grfss,  and  the  courts,  and  law  enforcement 
officers. 

1  Beating  up  Communists  in  Georgia  wins 
no  victories  In  Korea,  and  may  conceivably 
cost  us  friends  elsewhere.  To  quote  Lincoln 
again.  "There  Is  no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law.  "  Besides,  that 
way  lies  fascism. 

2.  Justice  Is  HI  served  when  statutes  are 
stretched  to  cover  actions  that  they  do  not 
In  fact  cover,  even  though  those  actions.  In 
the  opinion  of  one  man  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion, merit  punishment;  If  enough  of  us  so- 
believe,  the  democratic  method  Is  to  enact 
new  laws  embodying  our  Judgment. 

3.  In  writing  new  laws  for  control  of  sub- 
versive elements.  Congress  must  take  care 
that  the  present  mood  of  the  country  does 
not  stampede  It  Into  needless  Invasion  of  our 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  po- 
litical activity.  In  our  contrition  over  past 
errors.  It  Is  natural  enough  for  us  to  long  for 
the  hair  shirt,  to  rush  to  offer  up  our  free- 
doms on  an  altar  of  atonement.  But  the 
pendulum  will  swing  the  other  way.  and 
that,  no  doubt,  right  soon. 

4  Congress  will  convict  itself  of  partisan 
politics  at  its  worst  if  It  falls  to  give  proper 
weight  to  President  Truman's  specifications 
Of  the  legislative  equipment  he  needs  to  do 
the  lob.  and  votes  restrictive  laws  far  exceed- 
ing them.    For  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Gcteromeul.  which  by  definition  executes, 
may  be  presumed  to  know  what  Is  required. 
When  Truman  warns  that  the  provocations 
of  the  monr.ent  must  not  sweep  Congress  into 
broad,  vague  laws  gravely  Infringing  our  free- 
doms, lest  we  forfeit  our  moral  leadership 
in  t:-.e  world,  he  speaks  in  statesmanlike 
vein,  and  should  be  heeded 

5.  Finally.  Congress  and  the  courts  alike 
may  find  a  sound  yardstick  In  the  late  great 
Justice  Holmes'  dictum  that  our  liberties 
ou^ht  to  be  denied  only  to  those  who  so  use 
or  abuse  them  as  to  offer  "a  clear  and  present 
danger"  to  our  security.  It  was  this  that 
formed  the  keystone  of  Judge  Learned  Hand's 
recent  decision  denying  the  appeal  of  the  11 
convicted  Communist  leaders.  On  such  a 
line  of  reasoning.  Congress  may  well  justify 
legislation  enabling  punitive  action  against 
active  Communist  Party  members,  since  their 
adherence  to  a  foreign,  hostile  power  consti- 
tutes a  demonstrable  "present  danger"  But 
by  the  same  token  our  Union  Square  orators. 
parlor  pinks,  petition  circulators  and  such 
other  harmless  pathlcs  will  be  left  In  peace. 
We  may  Indeed.  In  this  unprecedented 
crisis,  find  It  necessary  temporarily  to  curtail 
some  of  our  liberties,  so  as  to  preserve  our 
larger  freedom.  But  we  must,  all  of  us.  i;eed 
the  Biblical  injunction  to  "let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  In  ^ood  order."  We  must 
take  care  that  none  of  us,  however  unpopu- 
lar his  views.  Is  deprived  of  his  liberties  with- 
out due — which  U  to  say  adequate,  suffi- 
cient— process  of  law 

In  so  proceeding,  we  shall  respect  the  spirit 
of  our  democracy,  we  shall  confirm  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  Its  good  opinion  of  us.  we 
shall  take  up  arms  aei  'nst  our  sea  of  troubles, 
and  we  may  face  the  future  In  full  confi- 
dence that  we  are  not  unworthy  of  our  great 
past 

As  'Junius"  observed.  In  the  letter  quoted 
before : 

"We  owe  It  to  our  ancestors  to  preserve  en- 
tire those  rights,  which  they  have  delivered 
to  our  care  We  owe  It  to  our  posterity,  not 
to  suffer  their  dearest  Inheritance  to  be  de- 
stroyed. " 


My  Report  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
Personnel  of  the  Ninth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  1,..  7950 

Mr,  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
second  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
I  would  like  to  mr.ke  a  report  to  all  of 
the  United  States  Post  omce  Department 
and  service  in  my  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota. 

My  purpose  is  to  explain  to  them  the 
program  of  legislation  presented  in  their 
behalf  during  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
and  to  point  out  to  them  the  part  that 
their  own  Representative  played  in  in- 
troducing and  guiding  much  of  this  leeis- 
lation  through  the  Hf^ise  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

These  postal  workers  are  truly  deserv- 
ing of  such  a  report.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple whose  faithful  service  makes  possible 
the  incredible  miracle  of  the  mail— giv- 
ing us  a  postal  system  that  reaches  across 
space  in  a  ncver-endins  chain  to  link 
man  and  his  thoughts  through  the  writ- 
ten word. 
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But  before  I  list  this  legislation.  I  ask 
the  postal  workers  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  during  the  Eightieth  Con- 
press— a  RepubLcan-controlled  Congress 
in  which  I  was  on  the  majority  side— 
the  postal  workers  received  the  largest 
salary  increase  ever  given  by  any  Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore,  what  Is  more  important 
to  many  persons,  a  most  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive retirement  program  was  ap- 
proved by  the  same  Congress. 

But  it  has  been  a  difTerent  story  during 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  There  are 
now  15  Democratic  members  on  the 
House  Post  Office  Commitiee  and  only  10 
Republican  members.  As  a  result,  the 
postal  v.-orker3  have  not  fared  as  well  as 
they  did  during  the  previous  Congress. 
For  despite  my  £  Sorts  and  those  of  the 
other  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  seme  of  the  D2mocrats  in 
behalf  of  these  deserving  postal  workers, 
the  Democratic  administration  has 
bloc'ced  much  of  the  beneficial  legisla- 
tive program.  Some  of  the  mem.bers  in 
the  majority  have  been  all  too  willing  to 
acc30t  the  dictates  and  wishes  of  the 
Democratic  Postmart:r  General,  the 
E>emccratic  Budget  Department,  and  the 
President. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  bills  that  I  intro- 
duced during  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
in  b"hc.li  of  the  postal  workers.  They 
are  U^ied  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  introduced,  with  the  resolution 
number  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  action  that  was 
taken  on  each  bill  is  also  mentioned. 

And  again  I  would  remind  the  postal 
workers  of  Minnesota's  Ninth  District 
to  note  the  many  unfavorable  reports 
handed  down  by  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled departments  and  agencies.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  welfare  of  our  postal 
workers  was  of  no  great  concern  to  the 
pres'^nt  Democratic  administration  that 
otherwise  has  broken  all  previous  rec- 
ords of  public  spending. 

Here  is  the  record  of  many  of  the  bills 
introduced  bv  your  Umted  States  Rep- 
resentative H.*ROLD  C.  Hagen  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress: 

January  3.  1949:  H.  R  397  (H.  R.  926. 
4181)  providing  an  allowance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  uniforms  for  cuy  and  village  de- 
llvsry  letter  carriers.  ( One  hundred  dollars 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms.) 
Both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Po-^t  Office  Department's  later  reports  were 
unfavorable.  (Passed  Home  as  a  part  of 
H.  R  4495  but  removed  In  conference  at 
Senate  Insistence.) 

January  3.  1949:  H.  R.  398  (H.  R.  67*4). 
providing  cash  allowance  for  uniforms  for 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  reported  "favorable,  if  amended. 
The  Post  Office  renorl  was  unfavorable. 

January  19.  1343:  H.  R.  1217.  to  provide 
longevity  pay  for  postmasters  (5  percent  or 
$100  for  each  year  up  to  10  years  and  for 
each  10  vears  of  service  up  to  30  thereafter.) 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  the 
Eudcet.  and  Post  Office  Department  all  re- 
ported unfavorably.  (Adopted  In  part  in 
Public.  No.  428.) 

January  13.  1949:  H.  R.  1362.  to  provide 
for  the  display  of  the  American  flag  on  every 
post  office  in 'the  United  States.  The  Post 
Office  Department  report  was  unfavorable. 
January  18.  1949:  H.  R.  1646,  to  provide 
retirement  annuities  for  retired  fourth- 
Class  postmasters  with  80  years  of  service. 


Post  Office  report,  no  recommendation.    Civil 
Service  Commission  report,  unfavorable. 

February  2,  1949:  H.  R.  2178,  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemoration  of  the  nine  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Leif  Erikson.  Post  Office  Department 
report   unfavorable. 

February  9,  1949:  H  R.  2569  (S.  1479)  (this 
became  Public  Law  431),  to  convert  vlUage 
letter-carrier  service  at  second-class  post  of- 
fices to  city  letter-carrier  service  Legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  was  first  introduced  by 
lirlr.  Kagen  m  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  as 
H.   R.  2569   in   the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

F:>bruary  9,  1949:  H  R  2568  (H  R.  2771), 
to  provide  credit  for  salary  purposes  to  car- 
riers advanced  from  the  status  of  vUlage  de- 
livery Post  Oace  Department  reported  un- 
favorable on  account  of  "cost" 

February  15,  1949:  H.  R.  2739,  to  promote 
and  maintain  amicable  relations  between  the 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  and  the  employees  In  the  field  serv- 
ice of  the  surface  and  air  postal  transport 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. Post  Office  Department  report  opposed 
as  too  beneficial  to  employees. 

March  15,  1949:  H.  R.  3556  (S.  1907).  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945  regarding  p>ersonnel  ceilings.  Bureau 
of  Budget  report  unfavorable  while  Post  Of- 
fice Department  reported  favorable. 

March  15,  1949:  H  R.  3557,  air  mall  field 
railway  postal  clerks  time  allowance  for  serv- 
ice on  lay-off  periods.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment report  unfavorable. 

May  9,  1949:  H.  R    4595  (H.  R.  4495,  4.395), 
this  bill  became  Public  Law  428  on  October 
28,  1949.     Provides  increase  in  the  basic  pay 
rates  of  employes  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  ijepartment  by  »120  per  annum  for 
all   postmasters   and   employees   paid   on   an 
annuel  basis.  e;:cept  fourth-class  postmasters 
who  receive  an  increase  of  5  percent  and  em- 
ployees paid  on  an  hourly  basis  who  receive 
an  increase  of  2^2   cents  per  hour.     Super- 
visors and  postma5ters  are  granted  longevity 
pay  increases  of  8100 — 5  percent  for  fotirth- 
class  postmasters — at  the  end  of  13,  18,  and 
25    years    of    service,    counting    all    years   of 
service.    Three  longevity  grades  are  provided 
for  classes  of  employees  not  now  receiving 
any.  one  longevity  grade  to  those  now  re- 
ceiving two  so  that  all  employees  having  au- 
tomatic grades  will  also  have  a  series  of  three 
longevity  grades.    All  new  .appointees  to  reg- 
ular positions  will  be  appointed  In  grade  3. 
present    appointments    In    regtilar    positions 
in   a   grade   lower  than   3  wlU  be  placed   In 
grade  3,  and  substitutes  and  temporary  em- 
ployees will   be   placed   In   grade  3   after   1 
year    of    service.      In    determining    longevity 
grades   provided  In   this   legislation   and   In 
Public    Law    134.    Seventy-ninth    Congress, 
postal  employees  may  be  given  credit  for  aU 
years  of  service  for  which  credit  has  not  been 
received. 

NcTE.— As  the  bill  passed  the  Hotise. 
It  also  contained  provisions  for  5  days 
additional  annual  leave  and  a  uniform 
allowance.  These  provisions  were  taken 
out  of  the  bill  in  conference  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Senate  conferees. 

August  5.  1949:  H.  R  5905.  grant  certain 
peacetime  veterans  and  their  unmarried  wid- 
ows preference  in  employment  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  disbursed.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  Civil  Service  reports  unfavorable. 

Januarv  4.  1950:  K.  R.  66G0  (H.  R  8143). 
automatic  annual  pay  increases  for  post- 
masters. Comptroller  General  report  un- 
favorable.    Bill  Is  still  in  subcommittee. 

Januarv  16,  1950:  H.  R  6774  (H.  R.  397. 
H.  R.  398,  H.  R.  7305,  H.  R.7908I.  uniforms 
for  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Budget — defer  considera- 
tion. Civil  Ssrvlce  Commission — favorable. 
Post  OfQce  Department— unfavorable. 
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•Uov&nj^e  to  spe« 
IB  pact  oAoes  of  Um 

■•  at 


and  Bman  o(  Uae  Bociget  reparU  were  un< 
tsvorsUc 

la  addiUoo  to  these  measiires  which  I 
inirodoced  myself  and  sousbt  fmvorable 
?Tit*i**"—  &cuoa.  I  have  siq;>parted  tbe 
fo&owtnc  bills  of  particular  Interest  to 
Tou: 

Public  Lav  SSI  fapprorvd  October  2S. 
1M0 ) .  proTxtb^  aa  laereaae  of  1  cent  a  mite 
In  TtpiipfTnT  laaliitei^aQoe  aUcwanc*  lor 
rural  carrtera- 

PnMIc  Law  MO  (apfKxyvad  May  S.  IWO). 
7\o  ki^rttf  tlae  CompaoUcr  Gcncr«l*a 
aa  Fobbe  Law  43S.    In  ao  dotag.  tt 


dettvcry 


to 


In 


eovmt  aU  at  ttocte  ttaa  ta  tka 
toward  Uieir  h  aifi  rity  gradea. 

PvMIc  Law  3B  (approved  Mareb  S».  1M»>. 
tt^  for  rcappolntaaent  in 
I  at  jintmarTfri  wboaa  poat  oAoaa  are  ad- 
fitn  f  oortli  daaa  to  a  hlgber  daaa  or 
past  oMeaa  at  a  msber  daai  arc  re>« 
t*t«d  to  fourth  cLaaa. 

Public  Law  214  (approved  August  8.  1MB). 
clarlfiea  laws  rclaUng  to  ib*  ocmpeantica 
of  paetm&sto^  by  proridlng  tbe  FaatnaMcr 
General  with  altimllf  to  retain  ioiuth- 
daaa  poat  oOcaa  In  tiM  aalary  grade  and  daaa 
to  wblch  tber  ««r«  adraaoed  becaoae  of 
mm«ii»i  coodnkma  until  tlaa  aantial  adjurt* 
ment  is  made  at  end  at  flacal  fear. 

PabUc  Law  257  (approved  Aogort  22.  1949). 
Ijniililii  that  automatic  promotloDS  for  part- 
tkme  eniptoTaea  in  tbe  Custodial  Serrice  of 
Post  €Mce  Department  shall  be  baaed  en  a 
year  rather  than  on  presezt  pro 
requlrtng  2.034  bours  of  s^rrlcp 

P-jblic  Law  288  iappfx>Ted  September  7. 
1949).  proTlded  that  with  respect  to  the 
oomptitatlon  of  n^(ht  differential  for  em- 
plofvea  in  the  field  serrice  of  Poat  OSce  De- 
partment, night  work  shall  be  drfliwirt  aa  anj 
work  performed  between  the  hours  of  0 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m^  and  either  standard  or 
dsTligbt  savlx^g  time  shall  be  used,  depend- 
ing upon  whlcherer  time  is  obeerved  where 
such  night  work  is  performed 

PqhUc  Law  310  (approved  September  30. 
1940).  proTldea  for  extending  surriTorship 
benefits  to  widowers  at  empioyes  retiring 
under  the  ClTil  Serrice  Retirement  Act  of 
1990  (praaent  law  extends  such  benefits  to 
wUlow«>.  and  changes  the  reduction  factor 
in  the  annuities  of  the  retiring  employees 
from  10  to  5  percent  on  the  first  •l.ioo  per 
annum  of  such  annuiUea  and  retaina  exist- 
ing law  of  a  10  percent  reduction  factor  on 
that  portion  of  the  annuities  exceeding 
$1,500. 

Public  Law  &52  (approved  June  15.  1950). 
autbariaes  the  Postmaster  OeDcral  to  detail 
•mployeea  to  postal  txnits  at  armed  senricea 
campa  and  to  authortae  allowances  not  ex- 
ceeding 44  per  day  in  lieu  at  actual  ex- 
pense.* 

Public  Law  577  (approved  June  27,  19M), 
permits  the  Postmaster  General  to  rcnafW 
star  rou*.e  mail  contracts  for  4  years  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  original  contract.  Permlu 
renewals  with  suboootractors  wtio  have  per- 
furmeil  ^Ua(acu«7  service  for  at  least  1 
year. 

Public  Law  001  (approved  July  6.  1950). 
aJluws  annuicanu  retired  prior  to  April  1. 
1948.  to  retain  or  accept  an  increased  annuity 
(civil  service  retirement),  and  at  th«  samo 
time  narr.e  hli  spouie  as  strrvivor  annuitant. 

H.  R.  S7.  Ui  grant  a  pro-rata  credit  for  time 
spent  in  miUtary  service  toward  automaUc 
prcir.otlons  of  veterans  wto  entered  tha 
pwUAl  serrice  foUowtng  thcu  military  serv- 


ice. Tbia  bOl  has  r^^&^^^d  tbe  House  twice. 
tbe  seoood  Hbm  being  psased  orer  tne  Presi- 
dent's veto.  However,  the  Prcaldential  veto 
was  uist.iined  in  tbe  Senate  uuX  the  proposal 
i£  dera  f.3r  tbis  saaiinn  of  Ooogresa. 

H.  a.  S196  (bm  paaaed  tbe  Houw  ocly) .  to 
nxtore  poatal  wiilni  curtaUmenta  mad«  by 
ttM  tmemUt  order  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
Tbia  bin  has  passed  the  Bouse  and  Is  pend- 
U«  on  tbe  Senate  Calendar 

H.Bmi  (biU  pendmg  before  House >,  to 
provide  that  employees  in  the  custodial  serv- 
ice of  tbe  Post  oapa  Department  who  wcra 
traaif«T«d  by  Sxacutlve  order  to  the  G«n- 
•ral  Services  Adminlstratton  would  continue 
to  be  paid  under  the  provtstona  of  Public 
Law  134.  SerentT-ninth  Congreaa.  aa 
amended,  the  Postal  Employees  Clasatflea- 
Uoo  and  Salary  Act.  Companion  bill.  8. 
S&U.  paiaecl  Senate. 


I  aJso  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  editors  of  the  oCBcial  pc»tal  maga- 
sines  and  publications  !or  the  many  fine 
artides  they  have  printed  about  my  work 
during  the  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Post  Oflfee  Committee  This 
"thank  you"  applies  also  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  postal  groups  which  have 
sent  letters  to  me  such  as  those  from 
which  the  quotes  below  were  taken : 

Thbt  Rrrsx  Fulls.  Mnn». 
Accept  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  an  your  cfforta  In  h^tmU  at  tbe  postal 
family.    We  oKwt  alacervly  appreciate  all  you 
have  done  for  us. 

PlXB    P.    PaOTZ. 

Treturer,  Jfi nnesota  State 
Asjocuition  0}  Letter  Carriera. 

STasTHCOWA,  Mrxw. 
Uembers  of  the  Klnth  District  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers  Aaeoclation.  in  appreciation  of 
what  you  have  done  for  us  and  are  doing  for 
us  as  rural  carriers,  voted  imanlmously.  mak- 
ing you  an  bonorary  member  of  tbe  Nlntb 
District  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 
A  hearty  thank  you  is  herevuh  extended. 

Oscar  H   Olson, 
Secretary,  Ninth  DUtnct  RLCA. 


■very  one  of  the  more  than  15.(XK)  mem- 
bers of  this  asaodatlon.  In  every  State  and 
Territory,  sincerely  appreciate  the  time  and 
effort  which  you  have  devoted  to  postal 
employee  legialatlon. 

Jr^sx  V.  Horroir. 
First  ViCf  President. 
National  Assodatum  of  Postal  Supervisors. 

Public  Law  428  (H  R  4593.  4495.  4395) 
would  not  have  been  poasible  without  yotir 
very  effective  asaistance.  Speaking  for  the 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Oflloe  Clerks  in  particular,  and  for  postal  em- 
ployees generally  as  well,  we  express  our  very 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
friendly  and  always  helpful  counsel  and  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  for  your  magnificent  ef- 
forts in  support  of  fair  and  jtist  treatment 
for  postal  employees  Your  postal  employee 
constituents  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
the  able  and  friendly  support  which  you 
have  always  given  thf^ni. 

Lro  E   Gcoacz.  President, 

National  Federation  of  Pest  Office  Clerkt. 

Nrw  YoxK.  N.  T. 
In  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation, the  oOcers  tztend  to  you  their  heart- 
felt *»ft"*'"  and  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  cooperation  and  support  of  H.  R.  4495, 
and  other  remedial  poj>tal  legislation. 
Jamzs  a.  Elaxoo, 

Secretar]/, 
Davio    SiLYsafiT  rm. 

Presulent. 
J<i\nt  Conference  of 
Afflhuted  Postal  Employees. 


CaMTBZLL.  M'KIV. 

To  thank  you  for  the  support  ycu  gave  to 
the  beneficial  postal  legislation.  I  do  this 
in  my  can  behalf  and  for  the  rural  carriers 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  rural  carrier,  and  public  servant  I'ke 
yourself.  I  have  found  that  men  in  your 
poaiUon  haven't  lost  sight  of  the  fact  t>iat 
pcctal  workers  are  human  beings.  I  am 
sure  that  as  long  as  ycu  held  the  position 
you  do.  you  will  always  support  legislaUon 

in  reascn. 

Waltzs  L.  Pehi.. 
Prfridmf.    Minnesota    Rural    Letter 
Carriers'  Association. 

And  with  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success.  I  am       *- 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  C.  DOHIXTT. 

Prrsident.   National    Association    of 
Letter  Carriers. 

And  again  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
words  of  tribute  to  these  faithful  public 
S2r>'ants.  They  are  truly  the  backbone 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  helping  to  fulfil 
the  hopes  of  George  Washington,  who 
said: 

Let  us  bind  the  p*»ople  of  the  world  by  a 
chain  that  can  never  be  broken,  and  set 
8fX)Ut  pr.:.vicling  means  lor  intercommunica- 
tion SO  that  common  interest  and  common 
understanding  may  prevail. 


Amendments  to  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


C-F 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  MISS    rRi 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  PFFHE^ENT.'\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress  are 
now  law.  The  new  provisions  extend 
8  measurr-  of  security  in  their  old  a^e 
to  10,000.000  additional  Americans.  So- 
cial-security benefits  are  raised  In  recog- 
nition of  today's  higher  cost  of  living. 
I  am  convmced  that  our  social-security 
system  should  be  extended  even  further. 
so  as  to  cover  all  working  men  and 
women.  But  these  amendments  are  an 
important  step  forward  and  I  was  glad 
to  vote  for  them. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  matter,  I  include  an  excellent  series 
of  question  and  answers  entitled  "Your 
New  Social  Security"  and  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  01d-A;:e  and  Survivors 
Insurance  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency : 

YouB  Nrw  Social  SrcvarrT 

QUXSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  President  has^gned  the  1950  amend- 
menu  to  the  Social  security  Act.  They  are 
now  part  of  the  law. 

The  new  law  provides  for  Increaaln?  present 
old-age  and  stirvlvors  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
ments beginning  with  the  payment  for  Sep- 
tember 1950.  Also  beglnnlnjj  In  September 
1950.  any  person  aged  65  or  over  may  qualify 
for  immediate  payments  if  be  has  as  much 
as  six  calendar  quarters  of  work  under  social 
■ecurity. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  extending 
social-security   coverage   for    the   first    time 
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to  certain  kinds  of  work  will  become  effective 
en  January  1.  1951. 

Beginning  January  1.  1951,  Federal  old- 
agp  and  survivors  Insurance  under  the  social- 
security  law  wUl  affect  nearly  8.000.000  addi- 
tional workers  and  their  families.  It  may  also 
affect  about  2.000.000  more  workers,  to  whom 
coverage  may  be  extended  through  special 
arrangements.  This  will  bring  the  number 
of  workers  who  may  have  social-security  pro- 
tection to  about  45.000.000.  representing 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  paid  workers. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  Is  to  antici- 
pate and  answer  the  more  obvious  ques- 
tions that  may  be  prompted  by  the  new 
social-security  law. 

General 

1.  What  Is  Federal  oid-age  and  survivors 
insurance? 

It  is  a  family  insurance  plan  provided  by 
the  social-security  law.  and  operated  by  the 
United   States   Government. 

2  What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  insurance? 
To  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  loss 

of  earnings  in  old  a?e,  and  to  give  some 
protection  to  the  family  if  the  insured  wage 
earner  should   die. 

3  How  is  this  insurance  financed? 
Insurance  pavments  to  beneficiaries  come 

from  a  fund  made  up  of  the  social -security 
tax  contributions  of  employees,  employers, 
and  the  self-employed. 

4.  What  kinds  of  insurance  payments  are 

made? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  payments: 

(a)  Monthly  retirement  payments  to  In- 
Btired  persons  and  their  families. 

(b)  Monthly  survivors  payments  to  the 
famUies  of  insured  workers  who  die. 

(c)  Lump-sum  payments  to  an  Insured 
worker's  widow  cr  widower,  or  to  the  person 
who  paid  the  workers  burial  expenses.  This 
lump  sum  will  be  paid  even  when  there  is 
a  survivor  who  Is  Immediately  eligible  for 
monthly  insiu-ance  payments. 

5.  How  do  you  earn  these  insurance  pay- 
ments? ,^  , 

By  earning  enough  in  wages  or  self -employ- 
ment income  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
in  work  that  comes  under  the  law.  These 
requirements  are  measured  in  quarters  of 
coverage. 

6    What  Is  a  quarter  of  coverage? 

The  calendar  year  is  divided  Into  four 
8 -month  periods  or  quarters,  ending  March 
Si  June  30  September  30.  and  December  31. 
Each  calendar  quarter  In  which  an  employee 
is  paid  wages  of  »50  or  more  m  covered  em- 
ployment Is  a  quarter  of  coverage  for  deter- 
mining his  insurance  status  under  social 
security. 

For  self-emploved  persons,  a  quarter  of 
coverage  is  a  calendar  quarter  In  which  he 
has  been  credited  with  at  least  1100  of  self- 
emplovment  Income.  Four  quarters  of  cov- 
erage "are  credited  for  each  year  In  which 
self-cmplovment  income  Is  $400  or  more. 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  a  covered  Job.  or 
covered  work? 

Any  kind  of  Job.  work,  occupation  or 
business  In  which  the  wages  or  the  self- 
employment  income  count  toward  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance. 

8  What  changes  were  made  in  the  kinds 
of  work  that  count  toward  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance? 

Most  Jobs  in  private  Industry  and  com- 
merce have  counted  toward  social-security 
payments  since  January  1.  1937.  Many  of 
the  kinds  of  work  that  formerly  were  not 
under  the  social-security  law  were  brought 
under  it  by  the  1950  amendments,  effective 
January  1.  1951. 

9.  What  kinds  of  work  are  newly  covered 
bv  social  security? 

Among  the  kinds  of  work  which  will  count 
toward  social-security  protection  beginning 
January  1.  1951.  are  noniarm  self-employ- 
ment, regular  farm  work,  and  household 
work  in  private  homes.  Under  certain  con- 
dlttons.    employees    of    religious,    charitable 


educational,  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  employees  cf  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  ccme  under  the  law  t>egm- 
nlng  January  1,  1951. 

10.  What  kinds  cf  work  do  not  count 
toward  social-security  payments? 

The  owner  or  of)erator  of  a  farm  does  not 
get  credit  toward  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance payments  from  his  farm  earnings. 
Income  gained  from  self -employment  as  a 
physician,  lawyer,  dentist,  professional  en- 
gineer, and  certain  other  professions  is  not 
counted  toward  social-security  benefits. 

HJcTT — In  all  of  the  above  cases  It  Is  self- 
employment  thnt  does  not  count  toward  so- 
cial security.  The  salary  of  a  person  em- 
ployed as  a  lawv-er.  doctor,  etc  ,  will  count 
tovvard  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
tection. 

The  wages  paid  to  a  child  under  21  by  his 
father  or  mother,  to  a  husband  by  his  wife, 
to  a  wife  by  her  husband,  or  to  a  parent  by 
his  son  or  daughter,  do  not  count  toward 
social  security,  nor  do  the  wages  paid  to  a 
minister  or  member  cf  a  religious  order  for 
performing  the  duties  required  by  their  re- 
ligious orders. 

Some  kinds  of  emplojTnent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  brought  under 
the  law,  but  Federal  Jobs  covered  by  other 
retirement  systems  are  excluded. 

Employment  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  by  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  not  covered  by  the  law,  but  some 
of  these  Jobs  may  be  brought  under  the  law 
at  the  option  of  the  employing  organiza- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  tbe 
employees  is  also  necessary. 

11.  How  do  you  qualify  for  retirement  Isen- 
efits? 

Monthly  retirement  benefits  are  payable 
at  age  65,  If  the  worker  Is  fully  Insured.  Sup- 
plementary benefits  are  payable,  when  the 
worker  qualifies  for  retirement  benefits,  to 
his  dependent  children  under  age  18  and  to 
his  wife.  A  husbrmd  may  receive  benefits  at 
age  65  on  his  wife's  social -security  account 
if  he  is  dependent  on  her  for  support  and 
if  she  is  currently  Insured  as  well  as  fully 
insured  when  she  retires  at  or  after  age  65. 

12.  How  do  you  qualify  for  survivors'  ben- 
efits? 

Monthly  survivors'  benefits  are  payable  at 
death  If  the  worker  was  either  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured.  If  a  worker  was  fully  in- 
sured, benefits  may  be  paid  to  his  dependent 
children  under  18.  to  his  widow  (in  some 
cajes  his  divorced  wife)  If  she  is  caring  for 
the  children,  to  his  widow  who  is  age  65  or 
over,  and  sometimes  to  his  dep>endent  aged 
parents.  The  dependent  widower  of  a  fully 
insured  woman  worker  may  qualify  for  a 
widower's  benefit  at  65  if  his  wife  was  also 
currently  insured  at  her  death.  If  the  worker 
was  only  currently  Insured  at  death,  no 
benefits  are  provided  for  survivors  at  age  65 
but  any  of  the  other  benx.flts  may  be  paid. 

A  lump-sum  death  benefit  is  paid  if  the 
worker  died  either  fully  or  currently  Insured. 

13.  How  does  a  worker  become  fully  in- 
sured'' 

He  must  have  six  quarters  of  coverage  in 
every  case  and  also  either  one  quarter  of 
coverage  for  each  two  calendar  quarters  after 
January  1,  1951;  or  one  quarter  of  coverage 
for  each  two  calendar  quarters  after  he  be- 
came 21  years  old;  or  40  quarters  of  coverage. 

14.  How  does  a  worker  become  currently 
Insured? 

A  worker  is  currently  insured  if  he  had  at 
least  six  quarters  of  coverage  within  the  3 
years  just  before  his  death  or  just  before  his 
entitlement  to  old-age  insurance  benefits. 

15.  Is  it  easier  to  become  fully  Insured  now 
than  before  the  1950  amendments? 

Yes,  many  people,  now  65  or  over,  may  be- 
gin to  have  insurance  payments  immediately. 
Newly  covered  workers  are  enabled  to  qualify 
for  benefits  much  more  quickly  than  be- 
fore. About  500.000  additional  persons  may 
be  paid  benefits  in  1951. 


16.  Will  any  people  be  able  to  claim  bene- 
fits now.  although  they  did  not  qualify  be- 
fore the  law  was  amended? 

Yes.  A  person  v.ho  is  63  or  over  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1950.  needs  only  I'j  years  of  emplcy- 
ment  to  be  eliqitle  for  bcnents.  He  is  Im- 
mediately eligible  if  he  has  alrer^dy  had  that 
much  work  under  the  law. 

A  wife  under  65  may  now  receive  beneflts 
if  she  has  In  her  care  a  child  who  is  entitled 
to  child  insurance  l>enefits  on  her  hus- 
band's wage  records. 

The  divorced  former  ^^'ife  cf  a  deceased  in- 
sured worker  may  m  some  cases  receive  bene- 
fits on  his  record  if  she  is  caring  for  his 
children. 

A  child  may  qualify  for  monthly  benefits 
on  his  mothers  record  more  easily  under  the 
new  law  than  before. 

A  dependent  husband  or  widower  of  a 
fuhy  and  cmrently  insured  woman  who  is 
entitled  to  old-age'  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  or  who  died  after  August  1950  is 
now  eligible  for  Insurance  payments  when 
he  becomes  65. 

17.  Suppose  a  worker  died  before  the 
amendments  were  enacted  and  was  not  in- 
sured. Will  his  survivors  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  amendments? 

No.  The  old  eligibility  requirements  re- 
main in  effect  for  persons  who  died  before 
September  1,  1950. 

18.  Does  the  amount  of  the  insurance  pay- 
ment depend  on  a  worker's  earnings? 

Yes.  The  law  in  effect  up  to  September 
1950  also  counted  the  nvimber  of  years  of 
employment  and  that  law  will  continue  to 
be  used  in  many  cases.  Where  the  old  sys- 
tem of  figuring  benefits  is  used,  the  benefit 
will  be  increased  by  a  table  given  in  the 
new  law.  Beginning  in  July  1952,  the  for- 
m.ula  given  in  the  new  law  will  be  vised 
where  it  will  result  In  a  higher  payment. 

19.  How  much  will  benefits  be  under  the 
new  law? 

When  the  benefit  formula  in  the  new  law  is 
used,  the  old-age  t>enefit  amount  will  be 
one-half  of  the  average  monthly  wage  for 
persons  with  an  average  monthly  wage  of 
$100  or  less.  For  those  whose  wages  aver- 
age between  $100  and  $300,  tbe  benefit 
amount  wlU  be  between  one-half  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  average  monthly  wage.  A 
newiv  retired  worker  who  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment will  get  at  least  $20  even  if  his  aver- 
age monthly  wage  is  less  than  $40. 

20.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax? 

Until  the  end  of  1953  tbe  amotmt  wlU  l>e 
1' ,  percent  each  for  employer  and  employee. 
The  rate  will  then  be  2  percent  from  1954  to 
1959,  2'2  percent  from  1960  to  1964.  3  percent 
from  1965  to  1969,  and  S'*  percent  after 
1969. 

Only  the  first  $3,000  of  wages  in  a  year  is 
taxable  through  1950.  Beginning  in  1351 
the  first  $3,600  Is  taxed.  (This  question  ap- 
plies only  to  wage  income.  For  tax  rates 
on  Income  from  self-employment,  see  ques- 
tion 29  ) 

21.  Are  Ijenefits  paid   automatically  upon 

attainment  of  age  65  or  death? 

No.  A  claim  must  be  filed  before  any  In- 
Btn-ance  payments  are  made.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  remember  this  because  the  law 
permits  monthly  payments  to  go  back  for 
onlv  6  months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
claim  is  filed.  The  lump  sum  can  be  paid 
only  if  a  claim  is  filed  within  2  years  of  the 
worker's  death. 

22.  Where  are  benefit  claims  filed? 

The  place  to  make  claims  for  insurance 
benefits  under  old-ape  and  survivors  insur- 
ance is  the  nearest  social-security  office.  A 
person  65  or  over,  who  has  been  em.ployed 
In  work  covered  by  social  security,  should  go 
to  that  office  for  advice  about  bis  insurance 
status,  even  though  he  has  not  yet  retu-ed. 

23.  Do  those  already  receiving  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  have  to  file  new 
claims  to  get  the  larger  lienefits? 

No.  The  law  provides  that  all  benefits  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  law  was  changed  wlU 
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be  TR'-^  undw  Vtm  special  table  of  benefit 
increrxca.  Btnefidartes  will  receive  tli* 
largpr  amounts  beginning  with  the  3ep»tem- 
ber  cbecks  to  be  mued  early  In  October  1950. 

a4.  Doas  a  person  have  to  be  m  need  be'or* 
be  can  claim  benefits? 

No.  This  la  an  instirance  program.  A  re- 
tired worker,  his  wtfe  or  widow,  and  minor 
chlldt«fi  may  qualify  for  benc^ta  without 
Ngard  to  their  Unancial  resources,  such  .is 
■•rinsa.  proi»rty.  or  other  insurance.  Hua- 
banda.  widowers,  and  parent*,  however,  must 
astebliah  that  the  worker  on  wboee  record 
tbey  claim  beneAta  ImkI  been  ftirniahing  «» 
leMt  hall  tiMir  aupport. 

25.  Cp.n  a  peraon  receive  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  if  he  h-^s  eamir.t^s  from  work? 

E^nehdaries  a^ed  75  and  over  may  receive 
bencita  regardieaa  of  the  amount  of  their 
eamlntcs.  A  benefldary  uncJar  that  age  wl.l 
have  hii  benefits  suspended  iX  he  does  mere 
ttMUi  a  limited  amount  of  work.  If  he  worlu 
far  wages  in  covered  employment,  he  may 
•am  as  much  as  toO  in  a  mot^th  and  stiil 
accent  his  social-security  caccJt  for  that 
month.  If  he  engages  in  covered  self-em- 
ployment and  his  earnings  are  in  excess  oi 
$acb  during  a  taxable  year,  his  bene-Jts  are 
not  payable  for  those  months  In  which  he  la 
•o  engaged. 

When  an  individual  works  for  wages  which 
would  cause  a  suspension  of  his  beneflu  or 
!■  aogaged  in  self-employment  a:id  expects 
to  hive  net  eamlns^s  from  sell -employment 
which  may  result  in  a  suspenaion  or  bene- 
fits, he  should  report  to  the  nearest  social 
aerurlty  field  office  Immediately. 

26.  Can  a  person  receive  monthly  insur- 
ance par.-mcnu  If  he  haa  income  frcm  any 
sources  oesldes  earnings  frcm  work? 

Yes.  Once  a  person  has  qualified  for  bene- 
fits, he  may  receive  payments  even  though 
he  has  income  from  capital  investment,  such 
as  annuities,  rentals  from  real  estate,  divi- 
dends from  stocks,  or  intercut  on  bonds. 

27.  What  kinds  of  self-employment  are 
covered  ':y  the  new  social -security  law? 

In  general,  most  kinds  of  trades,  crafta. 
or  bualnesses  in  which  the  owner  or  partner 
works  for  himself.  The  sole  owner  or  part- 
ner operating  a  store,  shop,  garage,  lunch- 
room, and  so  forth;  the  Independent  con- 
tractor; the  artist  and  the  writer  may  build 
up  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  protec- 
tion under  this  new  part  of  the  law. 

Not  Included  for  social -sectirlty  ptirposes 
Is  Income  from  self-employment  as  a  farm 
operator,  physician,  lawyer,  dentist,  osteo- 
path, chiropractor,  oprtom?trlst,  naturopath, 
Teterlnarlan,  architect,  certified,  licensed,  or 
full-time  practicing  accountant,  christian 
Science  pmctUlcner,  professional  engineer, 
or  funeral  director. 

28.  What  amount  of  earnings  must  a  sclf- 
emplf^ed  person  have  to  be  covered  by  social 
•ectirity? 

If  self- employment  net  earnings  amount 
to  $400  or  more  In  any  1  year,  they  will  be 
credited  toward  old-age  and  stu-vlvors  in- 
surance payments. 

29.  What  Is  the  contribution  rate  for  self- 
employed  persons? 

A  aeU-employed  person  will  contribute 
a<<«  percent  of  his  inconae  from  sell -employ - 
meno  in  13^1.  This  rate  will  contisus 
through  1953.  Begizmiiig  in  19&4  and 
through  18w9  the  rate  wiU  be  3  percent.  It 
will  be  3^  percent  through  1»64,  4^  percent 
throuijh  19e9.  ar.d  4%  percent  thereafter. 
Cnly  the  Qrst  »J,(iOO  of  total  wage  and  self- 
emipiuyment  income  is  taxable. 

30.  How  will  tha  self-employed  person  pay 
his  soclal-sectirity  tax? 

His  contnbutun  toward  oid-a^e  and  sur- 
vivors insviraiice  prjtccUon  lor  blznsclf  and 
his  family  will  be  payable  at  the  tune  he 
files  his  income-tax  reiurn  The  sell-em- 
ployed f>erso:i  will  make  his  urst  cjntribu- 
tlon  in  1053  when  he  fUea  his  msi  return. 
At  that  lime  he  will  fill  in  a  (.pecial  sched- 
ule which  he  will  find  on  his  income-tax 
form.     This  v.  lii   be   his  report  on  his  self- 


emplojTncnt  Income  for  1951.  This  sched- 
ule will  be  detachcl  Irom  his  income-tax 
report  form  by  the  collector  oi  Internil  reve- 
nue, wlio  will  forward  It  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  This  self-employment 
IncDme  will  be  credited  to  bis  soclal-sccunty 
account. 

31.  How  will  prior  "covered  '  employment 
affect  the  self-employed? 

Any  waves  a  self-employed  person  pre- 
vloviily  earned  In  a  Job  covered  by  social 
security  will  still  be  listed  on  his  social -secu- 
rity account.  These  previously  earned  wag^s 
wUl  help  to  establish  his  insurM  status  and 
will  be  considered  in  determining  b^  wrtga 
lor  retirement  or  stu^lvors  insurance  pay- 
menu.  K:s  self -employment  income  will 
be  credited  to  his  social-security  account  la 
the  same  manner. 

Horaaehold  itorkfrt 
C2.  Are  all  hotisehold  workers  covered? 
Only  regularly  employed  workers  In  a  pri- 
vate home  will  be  covered  by  social  security. 
•Tlegularly"  employed  applies  to  a  household 
employee  who  la  paid  $30  or  more  in  v;age8 
by  an  employer  for  work  In  one  calendar 
quarter,  and  who  v.crkcd  for  that  employer 
on  at  least  24  dlfterent  days  In  the  same 
calendar  quarter  or  in  the  calendar  quarter 
Just  before  it. 

33.  Is  a  chauffeur  considered  a  household 
wcrier? 

Yes.  If  the  automcblle  he  drives  Tj  for 
fnm'.ly  use  only.  Butlers,  valets,  grooms, 
footmen,  as  well  as  cooks,  housemaids, 
nursemaids,  housekeepers,  etc.,  are  consid- 
ered to  be  household  workers.  Laundresses. 
g3!rdeners.  and  fumacemen  are  regular  house- 
hold workers,  too.  If  they  meet  the  condi- 
tions described  In  the  previous  answer. 

34.  Are  room  and  board  considered  a  part 
of  cash  wpges  for  a  household  worker? 

No.  Cnly  wages  paid  In  cash,  not  wages 
paid  In  kind.  P^^r  Instance,  only  c-rfare 
paid  In  cash  (net  In  car  checks  or  car  tokens) 
can  be  counted  as  part  of  cash  wages. 

35.  Do  close  relatives  of  a  household  em- 
ployer get  social-security  credit  for  their 
work? 

The  employer's  child  under  21,  spouse,  or 
parent  does  not  receive  social-security  credit 
for  work  done  In  that  household.  All  other 
relatives  are  covered  by  the  law,  and  may 
receive  social -sectnlty  credit  for  their  wages 
If  they  meet  the  24-dny-S50  te^t. 

36.  How  do  ycu  report  your  hotisehold 
workers? 

On  a  simple  and  brief  report  form,  fur- 
nished to  househo!d  employers  by  the  United 
States  collector  cf  Internal  revenue.  The 
household  employer  fills  In  the  name  and 
aoclal -security  n'.iinber  of  the  worker  and 
the  amount  of  cash  wages  pa!d  to  the  em- 
ployee during  that  quarter.  This  report  la 
sent  quarterly  to  the  collector  of  Internal 
revenue  tot;ether  with  the  tax  on  the  work- 
er's wa^es.  The  tax  Is  3  percent — one-half 
to  be  deducted  from  the  cash  wages,  one-half 
contributed  by  the  hotisehold  employer. 

37.  May  houseto!d  workers  be  reported 
with  other  emploj'ees? 

Yes.  If  the  household  employer  Is  already 
making  •oclal-securlty  reports  (Form  941) 
as  sole  owner  of  a  business  or  professional 
practice,  the  houseworker  moy  be  repcrted 
on  that  form,  toother  with  his  nonhcuse- 
hold  employees.  If  the  husband  of  the 
household  employer  Is  the  sole  owner  of  a 
business  or  professional  practice,  the  report 
en  his  wife's  household  worker  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  report  on  his  business  em- 
ployees sent  from  his  oftlce. 

38  If  a  housrh'^d  employee  leaves  before 
w  rklni?  on  24  different  days  in  a  calendar 
quarter,  or  24  different  days  In  the  prect  Jln^ 
([ u.ir'.rr.  what  sliould  the  employer  do  a>x)ut 
th"  lax? 

If.  by  agreement  with  the  worker,  the  tax 
has  been  withheld  from  brr  weekly  cash 
wa^rs  up  to  the  time  of  leaving.  It  shmld 
be  refunded.  It  will  rot  be  necessa.'^y  to 
send  in  a  report  on  her  wages. 


Veterans  of  World   War  II  OJid  jtirrtporj  of 
World  War  II  tervtce.nen 

39  Are  World  War  11  servlcenien's  rlihM 
under  social  security  affected  by  the  new 
law? 

Yes.  The  amended  law  provide*  W5;e 
credits  of  llfO  far  esch  month  of  Retire 
military  or  naval  service  la  World  Wsr  n. 
This  applies  to  men  and  women  who  h-d 
90  days  or  m.ore  of  active  m!!ltsry  srrvice 
between  September  ifl.  1940.  and  July  21. 
1047.  and  were  not  dishonorably  dlrrh^r^rd. 
Those  who  died  In  srrrvlce  or  w^e  dlfcharged 
because  of  service-connected  dlsalrlllty  are 
not  required  to  hare  90  days  of  service. 

40.  Win  th«M  wft?e  crcdlti  b«  affected  by 
V.-torai^s*  Admlnistrstlon  pensicn  or  com- 
pensation? 

Mo.  Veterans'  Administration  paymenu 
will  not  aflect  social-security  benefl  -»  u.-.der 
ths  new  law.  HDwevcr.  if  other  F^cle:.il  re- 
t  rT.icnt  bcnellts  are  based  en  the  veterans' 
r.nUtary  or  caval  service  in  World  War  II, 
these  special  woje  credu  will  not  ba 
counted  toward  social-security  benefits. 

Farm  trorkers 

4\.  What  farm  workers  are  covered? 

Cnly  regular  farm  workers.  A  farm  worker 
la  "regular"  if: 

(a>  He  works  continuously  for  one  larm 
operator  during  an  entire  calendar  qu^ter. 

(b>  He  does  farm  work  on  at  least  60  days 
for  this  same  employer  on  a  full-time  basis 
In  the  succeeding  calendar  quarter  and  re- 
ceived toO  or  Eoore  in  cash  wag3s  for  bis  worb. 
He  continues  to  be  a  regular  larm  worker  for 
the  same  employer  as  long  as  he  meets  thsse 
requirements  la  e-ch  succeeding  calendar 
quarter. 

(c)  He  also  is  a  regular  worker  If  he  la 
paid  $50  or  more  cash  wages  In  a  calendar 
quarter  and  was  a  regular  worker  for  the 
same  employer  In  the  preczdlng  calendar 
quarter. 

42.  Is  a  cook  or  household  worker  on  a  farm 
covered? 

Yes.  A  cook  In  the  farm  household  or  on 
the  farm  or  ranch,  and  other  household 
workers  on  a  farm  operated  for  profit  are 
considered  farm  workers  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  a  regular  farm  employee. 

43.  Are  room  and  board  or  bou&e  rent  con- 
sidered a  part  of  ca^h  wages  for  a  regtilax 
farm  worker? 

No.  Only  wages  paid  In  cash  are  counted. 
Room,  board,  house  rent,  farm  products,  fire- 
wood, etc..  cannot  be  coimted  as  wages. 

44.  Hew  do  you  report  the«e  workers? 
On  a  form  (Form  941)   furnished  to  tha 

employer  by  the  United  States  collector  of 
Internal  revenue.  The  employer  fills  in  the 
name  and  social  security  number  of  the  em- 
ployee and  tlie  amount  of  cash  wages  paid 
to  the  worker  In  that  quarter.  This  report 
is  sent  quarterly  to  the  collector  of  Intrrnal 
revenue  together  with  the  tax  on  the  em- 
ployee's wages.  The  tax  throut^  1253  is  3 
percent — one-half  deducted  by  the  employer 
from  the  worker's  weges — one-hal*  con- 
tributed by  the  employer. 

45.  Are  any  other  agricultural  wcrk;;r« 
covered? 

Yes.  Employees  of  farm  cooperatives 
handling  any  agricultural  ccmmcdlty.  em- 
ployees of  commercial  handlers  cf  fruits  and 
vegetables  who  are  getting  these  products 
ready  for  market,  and  employees  of  certain 
agricultural  businesses  net  Icc-ted  on  farms, 
such  as  poultry  hatcheries,  are  covered.  All 
of  the  v.ork  of  ttzse  employees  Is  now 
covered  under  social  security,  regardless  of 
length  cf  employment  or  amcunt  of  wages. 

Nonpro/it  organUations 
4fl    What  Is  meant  by  a  "nonprofit "  onjan- 
iRillcn? 

For  scclai  security  piirpcscs  this  mea :is  any 
rharit?  or  any  educaiunal.  religl'JUf.  scien- 
tific or  literary  or>tan:i»tior. .  no  prrt  of 
wlncre  e-min^  pa  ;  j  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  inc.-.iiual. 
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47  How  many  employees  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations come  under  the  new  social-secu- 
rity program? 

The  employees  will  come  under  the  new 
law  only  If  the  employing  organization  ac- 
cepts social-security  coverage  and  files  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  This  certificate 
mu«t  be  accompanied  by  a  list  containing 
the  name,  address,  and  social-security  num- 
ber of  each  employee  who  wishes  to  have 
social-security  coverage.  If  at  least  two- 
thirds  cf  the  employees  of  that  organization 
agree  to  the  filing  of  the  certificate,  social- 
security  coverage  will  be  extended  to  em- 
ployees of  that  organization. 

48.  Would  all  employees  of  the  organiza- 
tion  then  come   under   social  security^ 

No.  Only  the  two-thirds  or  more  em- 
ployees who  expressed  by  signature  their 
wish  to  be  covered,  plus  all  new  employees 
of  that  organization  hired  after  the  certifi- 
cate Is  In  effect. 

State   and   local   government   employees 

49.  How  can  State  and  local  government 
employees    have   social-security   coverage? 

If  the  State  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  accept  coverage 
for  any  one  or  more  groups  of  State  em- 
ployees, or  employees  of  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  the  State. 

50.  Would  all  emploj-ees  of  those  groups 
then  have   social-security   coverage? 

All  employees  of  the  groups  specified  In 
the  agreement,  except  those  employees  In 
any  of  the  groups  who  were  covered  by  a 
State  or  local  retirement  system  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  State-Federal  agreement. 

51.  How  about  employees  of  State  or 
local  government-operated  transportation 
sys'tems? 

Employees  of  some  transportation  systems 
operated  by  State  or  local  governments  are 
not  subject  to  this  State-Federal  Govern- 
ment agreement.  They  will  have  social- 
security  coverage,  beginning  January  1.  1951, 
if  their  system  was  taken  over  by  the  State 
or    local    government    after    1936    and    prior 

to  1951. 

Supplementing  this  pamphlet  is  a  series  of 
leaflets  giving  more  detailed  Information 
about  the  new  social  security  law  as  it  affects 
the  several  groups  of  workers,  their  families, 
or  their  survivors.  These  leaflets  may  be 
secured  at  your  local  social-security  office. 


Give  the  Sporttmen  a  Break 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  Septeviber  18.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota is  the  center  of  activity  for  scores  of 
sportsmen  m  The  Land  of  10.000  Lakes," 
I  de.sire  at  this  time  to  make  a  report  on 
my  activities  during  the  Eighty-first 
C&rigress  in  behalf  of  these  sportsmen. 

In  making  this  report.  I  am  following  a 
policy  which  has  been  established  for 
many  years  past  and  which  recently  was 
carried  out  by  our  President. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  H.  R.  2648,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 
Board.     This  is  how  the  bill  readi 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  board  to  be 
known   as   the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 


Board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
consult  with  and  to  advise  the  director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  respect 
to  ways  and  means  of  Improving  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  This  would  achieve  In- 
creasingly effective  cooperation  between 
such  service  and  similar  State  agencies.  The 
Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  of  each  State,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  may.  If  he  so  desires,  appoint 
one  member  of  the  Board.  The  term  of  office 
of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  for  2  years, 
and  any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  The 
Board  Ehail  elect  a  chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  Members  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  such,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 

H.  R.  2648  is  a  good  bill.  It  would  give 
an  opportunity  for  members  of  sports- 
men's groups  throughout  the  country  to 
have  an  exchange  of  views,  ideas,  and 
programs  in  regard  to  the  meritorious 
matters  that  the  various  groups  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  have  in  mind. 
Opinions  could  be  exchanged  in  connec- 
tion with  wildlife  restoration  programs 
or  any  other  policy  or  program  in  con- 
nection with  fish,  wildlife,  and  game. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  my  bill.  And  that  is 
logical.  I  find  that  the  average  bureau- 
crat— the  average  person  in  the  adminis- 
trative side  of  the  Government — does  not 
want  public  interference  or  advice.  The 
bureaucrat  does  not  want  congressional 
interference  or  at  least  interest  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  the  general  public 
in  any  policy  or  program. 

I  know  that  from  my  long  experience 
with  many  Government  departments 
and  agencies  that  operate  under  the 
present  administration  in  Washington. 
Tiiey  oppose  anything  that  might  hap- 
pen to  represent  a  public  interpretation 
of  feelings  throughout  the  country  on 
any  pohcy  or  program. 

Statements  by  Representative  Alvin  F. 
Weichel,  of  Ohio — taken  from  the  of- 
ficial record  of  the  committee  hearing 
on  my  bill  on  March  16,  1950— elabo- 
rate further  on  this  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference. Mr.  Weichel  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  which  was  hold- 
ing the  hearing  on  my  bill. 

Said  Mr.  Weichel: 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  •  •  • 
want  advice  from  nobody,  which  was  evi- 
denced before  this  committee  on  various  oc- 
casions •  •  •  they  object  to  everything 
except  their  pay. 

Mr.  Weichel  continued: 

I  think  the  thought  expressed  In  this 
proposed  legislation  Is  a  very  worthy  one 
with  reference  to  the  sportsmen  and  recrea- 
tion people  of  the  country  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  views  known.  After  all. 
It  Is  the  people  we  want  to  serve — not  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

It  was  this  bureaucracy  that  blocked 
my  bill.  As  a  result,  the  sportsmen  of 
my  area  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  deprived  of  having  a  voice  in  mat- 
ters that  could  have  been  coiisidered  by 
my  proposed  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 
Board. 


A  voice  must  be  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
sportsmen  against  the  obstructionist  tac- 
tics of  the  gigantic  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

Other  measures  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  that  would  benefit  the 
sportsmen  have  received  my  full  sup- 
port. Among  these  measures  that  I 
backed  was  the  Dingell  bill  which  was  re- 
cently enacted  into  law.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  excise  Uxes  on 
fishing  equipment  be  divided  among  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  fish  propaga- 
tion and  other  methods  of  Improving 
fishing.  MinnesoU  will  receive  approx- 
imately $200,000  annually  under  the  law. 
aoscAt;  wTLourz  bktdos  ntojicr 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  Ninth  District  that  construction 
on  the  Roseau  Wildlife  Refuge  project 
will  get  under  way  early  in  1951.  The 
Roseau  Wildlife  Refuge  project  will  serve 
two  purposes : 

First.  It  will  take  land  of  no  produc- 
tive value  and  make  it  a  part  of  an  area 
to  hold  water  to  provide  a  habitat  for 
ducks,  geese,  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

Second.  It  also  will  hold  baCk  waters 
coming  into  the  area  in  a  large  reser- 
voir and  thereby  help  to  prevent  periodic 
flood  conditions  in  the  Roseau  River. 

I  was  glad  to  cooperate  from  the  very 
beginning  in  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  this  very  fine  wildlife  project. 

I  have  taken  out  fishing  and  himting 
licenses — both  large  and  small  game — 
for  each  of  the  last  28  years,  so  naturally 
I  have  the  interest  of  our  sportsmen  at 
heart.  I  have  himted  and  fished  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ninth  District  so  I  know  the 
area  and  its  problems. 

nSH   APPLICATIONS 

Sportsmen  interested  in  stocking  their 
favorite  lake  can  secure  a  supply  of  fish 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I 
will  be  glad  to  supply  applicaUon  forms 
to  anyone  interested  in  getting  supplies 
of  these  fish  for  stocking  suitable  fish 
waters. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remind  the 
sportsmen  of  my  Nmth  District  that  if 
I  am  returned  to  Congress  In  January, 
I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  legislation 
and  wildlife  and  hunting  projects  and 
programs  that  will  be  to  their  benefit  and 
welfare  and  for  our  youngsters  grow- 
ing up. 


Stockpiling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAiJKS 
or 

HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  viewed  in 
retrospect,  it  appears  that  immediately 
f  oUowing  World  War  H  we  deUberately 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  self-de- 
struction. Review  of  the  policies  which 
we  have  followed  since  that  date  makes 
this  incredible  situation  stand  out  in 
bold  relief. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  referring  to  our 
over-all  foreign  policy  but  to  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  self-defense.      We 


? 
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stripped  ourselves  of  our  armor  and  at 
tiie  same  time  made  available  to  poten- 
tial enemies  resourcts  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  Not  only  did  we  disarm 
while  Russia  armed,  tut  we  utterly  failed 
to  maintain  the  valuable  war  potential 
which  we  then  ""ossssed.  Our  present 
crying  need  for  ,te?l  for  the  purposes  of 
national  defence  would  hwe  been  much 
less  piercing  had  wc  had  the  foresight 
to  encourat^e  through  proper  methods 
the  expansion  of  our  steel-makinp  faciU- 
t  es.  This  could  have  been  readily  ac- 
complished by  allowing  accelerated  de- 
preciation schedules  on  new  steol-mak- 
ing  facilities. 

The  Government  and  the  steel  indus- 
try could  also  have  cooperated  in  an  iron 
end  steel  strap  importation  program. 
This  would  have  served  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  scrap  market  and  at  the 
same  tim?  provided  an  adequate  stock- 
pile of  this  important  steel  in^i-cdient. 
Instead,  we  permitted  millions  of  tens  of 
scrap  to  remain  in  western  Germany — 
scrap  which  we  now  desperately  n:ed — 
scrap  which  lies  beyond  our  grasp  but 
not  beyond  possible  seizure  by  tho  Rus- 
sian Communists. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  the  Conmiittee 
To  Investigate  Que':'Jonable  Trade  Prac- 
tices, established  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  House  and  oi  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  chairman,  recommended  that 
both  of  these  actions  be  taken.  We  also 
pointed  out  that  necessary  iron  and  steel 
scrap  should  be  imported  and  stockpiled 
for  national  defense  purposes.  I  felt 
then  and  I  am  even  more  satisfied  now 
that  these  were  wise  recommendations, 
as  additional  evidence  of  which  I  wish  to 
offer  two  articles  running  in  the  current 
press.  On  Sunday.  Srptember  17,  thfre 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  the 
following  article  urgin?  accelerated  de- 
preciation as  a  means  of  encouraging 
steel  expansion.    The  article  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem'cer  17, 
19501 

WKiTE-Cry  Big  Irrii  in  Steel  Expansion— 
U^?IT^D  Statks  Could  Spur  Plant  Builbinq 
BV  Ketvzving  5-Yeak  Basis,  Industry  Lead- 
Kns  Sat — Tax  Cuti-ook  Dfterrent— Pnrs- 

ENT    PaOJECTED    CAPACITY    HELD    AMPLE    FOR 

Nc£OS  BUT  Financing  Ls  Puoni.EM 
(By  Thomiis  E   MuUaney) 

The  most  constructive  step  the  Govern- 
ment could  taice  to  encourage  further  ateet 
e?:panslon  would  b«  to  relnctltute  the  World 
War  II  provision  for  5-year  amortisation  on 
essential  new  facilities  instead  of  the  25-year 
nile  under  present  tax  laws,  top  steel  execu- 
tives said  last  week. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  New  York 
TlOMS,  oiacials  of  several  leading  steel  com- 
pwBlM  declared  they  still  believe  that  the 
long-range  expansion  program  projected  by 
the  Industry  will  permit  a  continuing  high 
level  of  consumer  production  after  all  mili- 
tary needs  are  filled.  They  added,  however, 
that  they  could  expedite  their  programs  and 
increase  expansion  goals  If  conditions  require 
such  steps,  but  to  do  this,  they  will  need 
the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  the 
domestic  steel  industry  laid  plans  for  a  6,- 
3G3.C00-ton  expai.slon  of  raw  steel  capacity 
by  the  end  of  195J.  Further  expansljns  an- 
nounced since  then  assure  a  greater  increase, 
although  one  steel  executive  warned  that 
recently  approved  higher  corporate  taxeg  and 
the  promise  of  excess  jrcflts  levies  place 
some  oX  the  expansion  crc.ram  m  leopardy. 


riNANCTNG     A     PROBLEM 

"When  this  lar^e  program  was  prepared  by 
the  Individual  companies."  he  pointed  out, 
"there  was  no  Indication  of  the  imminence 
of  these  taxes.  Since  these  programs  were 
undertaken  on  the  belief  that  taxes  would 
not  cut  Into  profits  to  be  used  for  paying  for 
the  facilities,  there  Is  a  real  question  now 
whether  the  faculties  can  be  financed  on  a 
sound  basis." 

This  omcial  advocated  the  6-year  amorti- 
zation en  a  current  basis  to  ofTset  the  lower 
profits  available  to  the  Industry  to  pay  for 
lU  new  capacity,  costing  between  $250  and 
tCOO  a  ton. 

The  aRgregate  net  profits  of  steel  companies 
representing  91  percent  of  the  Industry's  raw- 
steel  output  amounted  to  $1,700,000,000  for 
the  4  years  1946  to  1949.  Of  tills  totil.  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, the  comnanles  U':ed  about  $987,000,- 
000  toward  the  $2,000,000,000  erpanrlcn  pro- 
gram undertaken  up  to  the  close  of  last  year. 
E^rrowlnfs  and  proceeds  from  the  etle  of 
8t3ck  Issues  supplied  the  balance. 

This  heavy  drain  on  profits  to  pay  for  the 
new  steel-making  fccllltles  Installed  has  been 
necesrary,  the  Industry  maintains,  because  of 
tl^e  Inadequacy  of  depreciation  allowances. 
Depreciation  on  the  present  25-year  basis  !s 
charged  against  original  cost  of  each  piece 
of  equlpuient,  but  with  prices  of  equipment 
In  recent  years  at  le.^.st  double  those  of  a 
decade  ago.  the  purch.aslng  power  of  each 
dollar  In  the  depreciation  chartrc  has  shrunk. 
This  is  another  reason  cited  by  the  industry 
In  support  of  accelerated  depreciation  If 
profits   are    to   be   skimmed    by   taxes. 

The  steel  leaders  were  asked  their  views 
on  the  adequacy  of  present  sfe^l  cipccity 
and  the  expansions  now  planned  following 
revived  assertions  earlier  Iftst  week  In  Gov- 
ernment and  labor  circles  that  the  Industry 
was  not  doing  enough. 

Replying  to  this,  one  prominent  authority 
stated:  "You  don't  need  a  ton  of  steel  for 
every  one  who  wants  It.  Steel  consumers 
have  gone  crazy.  We  are  now  making  more 
steel  than  can  be  sustained.  For  Instance, 
we  are  now  ptrovlding  enough  steel  to  make 
about  9.0C0.0C0  automobiles.  That  means 
that  in  little  more  than  4  years  you  will  be 
producln"  a  new  automobile  for  every  Amer- 
ican family." 

E.  O.  Grace,  chairman  of  the  Bethlehem 
Sieel  Corp..  commented:  "In  my  opln.on,  the 
steel  Industry  will  be  able  to  care  for  mili- 
tary and  defense  needs  in  full  as  far  as  we 
can  iiow  anticipate  for  them  and  at  the  same 
tim3  supply  a  strong  domestic  economy. 

"We  do  not  foresee  acute  shortages  In  any 
steel  products  for  any  extended  period,  as- 
suming that  steel  Is  Intelligently  alloc." ted 
to  meet,  first,  military  requirements,  and 
then  real  domestic  needs. 

■"rhe  steel  Industry's  current  capacity  of 
more  than  100,000,000  tons,  with  e.OCO.COO 
tons  In  prospect,  should  be  ample. 

"If  mere  cpaclty  Is  desired,  the  steel  com- 
panies could  hasten  completion  of  their  pres- 
ent program  and  undertake  further  extenpinn 
of  capacity.  Accelerated  depreciation  should 
l3e  provided  for  In  the  tax  law  to  encoiirage 
future  additions." 

SEES   AMPLE   CAPACnT 

A  somewhat  similar  viewpoint  was  taken 
by  C.  M.  White,  preslf^ent  of  the  RapuoUc 
Steel  Corp.,  who  stated:  "There  Is  ample 
capacity  for  all  mUlt;U'y  and  all  necessary 
civilian  steel  requirements  ' 

Asked  If  accelerated  amortization  would 
help  further  steel  expansion.  Mr.  White  re- 
plied:  "Definitely." 

W.  W.  Sebald.  president  of  the  Armco  Steel 
Corp..  remarked:  "I  non't  think  steel  capac- 
ity Is  far  right  now  from  what  we  will  need. 
Manpower  shortages  might  be  a  bottleneck 
toward   any  further   expansion,  anyhow" 

The  Armco  p.T.ldcni  a!so  asserted  that  a 
5-year  amortization  provision  would  be  very 


importrint  in  the  event  the  C5ovemment  f*!t 
the  steel  Industry  ahould  raise  its  expansion 
goals  to  cope  with  the  present  emer;;ency. 
He  pointed  out  that  expan.'^lon  will  be  dif- 
ficult now  that  excess  profits  taxes  are  to  be 
InvoSed, 

On  previous  occasions.  Irving  S.  O'ds, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  C^rp  , 
and  Ernest  T  Weir,  chairman  of  the  National 
Steel  Corp..  have  emphasized  the  Industry's 
contention  that  tteel  companies  are  llvir.g  up 
to  their  responsibilities  to  provide  enough 
Bteel  for  the  Nation's  needs.  For  some  time. 
alao.  they  have  been  maintaining  that  depre- 
ciation allowances  are  not  high  cno-.gh. 
T.icy  have  set  aside  extra,  taxable  clnr.es 
In  their  corporations'  financial  statemer.'.s  to 
cjver  the  additional  -oet  of  buying  n?w 
equipment. 

The  steel  Industry  generally  seems  to  be 
ag-ecd  that  caprclty  will  be  adequate,  but  It 
Is  ready  to  admit,  as  one  executive  pointed 
out,  that  It  might  te  wrcng.  If  such  la  the 
cc-e.  he  caid.  the  indiisiry  will  need  the  bene- 
fit of  accelerated  amortization,  or  deprscia- 
tioa,  to  ral-e  Its  expansion  pcala  because  the 
present  objectives  are  the  maximum  tlio  In- 
du^ry  can  undertake  en  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

Last  week,  Tuesday.  September  12. 
found  in  the  Wa.hington  Daily  N^ws  the 
following  article  pointing  out  our  lad:  of 
v,x£dom  In  failing  to  secure  unto  our- 
selves the  vast  quanut.es  of  ici'Z'ja 
scrap,  which  were  so  readily  ava  lable 
earlier  this  year.  The  article  follows: 
Untted  States  Sttel  Mkn  MircALcm-A-ED— 
Cktmans  Ptn-L  ScxAP  From  Market 

(By  James  Danish 

Some  of  the  Nation's  top  steel  executives 
now  are  regretting  a  mlccalculatton  they 
made  only  a  lew  months  ago  Ui  the  matter 
of  Importing  scrap  metal  from  Ger:-.:a:iy. 
They  didn't  buy  It  when  they  cculd  g?t  it 
and  now  It  s  withdrawn  from  the  marii^t. 

Two  years  ago  the  steel  industry  was  us- 
ing scrap  faster  than  the  collectors  could 
p.ovlde  It.  (A  ton  of  steel  contains  roughly 
half  a  ton  of  scrap — 50  pe;cent  obta.ncd 
from  the  steel  mills'  own  waste  and  50  per- 
cent from  the  open  market  ) 

The  Commerce  Dcpa.nment  sponsored  a 
plan  whereby  United  States  scrap  dealers 
would  form  a  corpcratlcn  to  buy  sera;)  from 
the  Germans,  whose  scrap  yards  wsre  over- 
flowing with  war  rubble  and  the  civilian  ac- 
cumulation not  needed  alter  Germany's  de- 
feat. 

But  Justice  Department  lawyers  polnt?d 
out  that  our  antitrust  laws  permit  such  jclnt 
action  only  In  e::pcrtlng  and  the  onc-cor- 
poratlon  plan  was  dropped. 

NO    TAKERS 

Msanwhlle.  the  steel  companies  themselves 
went  ahead  and  during  1948  and  early  1949 
bought  about  a  million  tons  of  the  estimated 
lO.OOO.COO  tons  of  scrap  which  Germany  had 
to  sell.  Subsequently,  scrap  prices  here  de- 
clined sh  rply  and  late  last  year  the  Cer- 
nums  were  offering  virtually  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  scrap  with  no  United  States  ta;:ers. 

After  the  Korean  war  started,  the  sieel 
Indiastry  took  another  look  at  Its  ore  and 
scrap  piles  and  decided  that  'f  World  War  n 
history  was  repeated,  scrap  prices  would  rise 
and  force  up  the  cost  of  steel. 

Buyers  were  sent  to  Germany  Meanwhile, 
the  West  Germans  had  been  given  consid- 
erable leeway  In  making  their  own  economic 
decisions.  Their  attitude  now  Is  that  the 
Bonn  government  can  use  all  the  scrap  It 
has  for  Its  own  role  In  the  rearmament  of 
free  Europe. 

LOSS  partlt  orrsET 

Commerce  officials  here  say  the  loss  of  this 
source  cf  scrap  Is  at  least  In  part  o-lset  by 
the   reduced   foreign   demand    for    our    uwu 
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eteel  output  as  a  result  of  greater  German 
production. 

Here  p.t  home.  Government  and  Industry 
are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  scrap  prices. 

Scrap  is  the  one  element  in  the  cost  of 
steel  over  which  the  steel  companies  have 
little  control.  At  one  time  last  spring. 
scrap — No.  1  grade  delivered  at  Pittsburgh, 
the  bellwether  grade— was  selling  around  $20 
a  ton. 

REBOUNEED   TO    $4« 

Then  aliout  May  it  bounded  to  M6  It 
dropped  to  about  $41  or  $42  Just  before  the 
Korean  outbreak.  Thereafter  it  Jumped  back 
to  $46. 

At  this  point  the  scrap  Indtistry  and  the 
eteel  companies  decided  to  forget  their  usual 
opposition.  They  are  trying  to  stabilize  the 
j>rlce  of  scrap  at  $44.  During  the  past  10 
da'-s  this  has  been  the  prevailing  price, 
though  the  Inflationary  tendency  has  caused 
mills  to  pay  higher  prices  for  less  desirable 
grades  of  scrap  In  "package  deals"  for  grade  1. 

Scrap  dealers'  representatives  here  say 
they're  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to 
get  out  more  scrap  Currently,  they're  de- 
livering about  2.500,000  tons  a  month  to  the 
mills,  or  an  annual  rate  of  29.COO.000  tons, 
higher  than  In  World  War  II  and  higher  than 
Hi  1948,  their  most  productive  year. 

PUBLIC  SCRAP  DRIVES? 

Will  public  scrap  metal  drives  be  neces- 
sary? 

Scrap  dealers  say  they  hope  not.  Though 
the  steel  mills  may  uri^e  such  drives,  scrap 
dealers  say  their  yards  are  still  cluttered 
with  useless  bedsprings  and  garbage  palls 
from  the  last  war.  Density  and  absence  of 
other  metals  are  prime  requirements  for 
good  scrap  Iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  blame  for  our  present 
predicament  rests  not  only  with  the  Gov- 
ernment but  with  certain  short-si.shted 
individuals  in  both  the  steel  and  the 
scrap  industry.  In  this  connection.  I 
wish  to  submit  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Edwin  Barrmger,  vice 
president  of  the  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  You  will  noie  that  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer  took  issue  with  me  on  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  importing  scrap  steel. 
The  above-mentioned  correspondence 
follows : 

Congress  or  the  Uwitid  States. 
House  or  Reprisiktatives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  20,  19S0. 
Mr   Edwin  C  Barringer. 

Executive  Vxce  President.  Institute  of 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Barrincer:    I  have  your  letter  of 
June    14,   and   wish  to  thank   you  for  your 
courtesy  In  sending  me,  In  advance,  a  copy 
of  the  press  release  relating  to  your  speech 
m   Columbus,   Ohio,  on  June    15.     Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  my  absence  from  the  city.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  reply  sooner. 
I    appreciate    receiving    your    views    con- 
cerning   my    recent    statements    relative    to 
our   present   scrap   market,   and   I  trust   you 
win    bear   with  me   while   I  attempt   to   set 
out   more  fully  In  this  letter  my  thoughts 
on  the  subject  and  I  shall  try  to  treat  sep- 
arately each  of  the   main   points  ycu   raise. 
Briefly,  my  position  Is  this: 

1.  "The  Increase  of  the  price  of  scrap  In 
the  past  few  months  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent has  added  approximately  $5  a  ton  to 
the  cost  of  making  steel  and  Is  further  In- 
flating our  economy. 

2.  The  scrap  market  should  be  stabilized 
by  curtailing  exports  of  scrap  and  Increas- 
ing Imports. 

3.  By  Importing  scrap  (most  of  which 
would  come  from  western  Germany),  we 
would  not  cnly  be  benefiting  our  economy 
and  strengthening  our  national  defense,  but 


we   would   also  be  removing  this   vital   steel 
Ingredient  from  the  possible  grasp  of  Russia. 

Since  these  points  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped In  recent  statements  I  have  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  copies  of  the  same  for 
your  Information. 

You  state  that  the  export  of  scrap  is  so 
Infinitesimal  at  this  time  that  It  has  no 
bearing  on  the  domestic  situation.  However. 
as  you  know,  the  difference  between  a  static 
and  an  unstable  market  can  at  times  be 
very  email  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
there  is  an  unhealthy  lack  of  sta'oility  in 
the  current  scrap  market.  In  analyzing  the 
latest  figures  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  on  the  importing  and  exporting  of 
scrap.  It  appears  that  a  definite  relation- 
ship exists  betTi.een  a  favorable  (cr  even 
potentially  favorable)  balance  and  prices  on 
the  domestic  market.  For  instance,  I  note 
that  in  1047  when  our  exports  exceeded  our 
Imports  by  141.101  tons,  the  price  of  scrap 
rose  from  531  to  S40  a  ton.  In  1948,  when 
we  had  a  favorable  balance  of  153.697  tons. 
the  market  v.as  stabilized  at  an  average 
price  of  fc41.6S  a  ton.  And.  as  you  know. 
In  1949.  when  our  Imports  exceed3d  our  ex- 
ports by  669.633  tons,  the  price  of  scrap 
dro:)ped   approximately   $20  a   ton. 

The  relationship  between  scrap  Imports- 
exports  and  domestic  prices  becomes  even 
more  evident  when  broken  dov-n  on  a 
monthly  bpsis.  Starting  with  Ssptember 
1919  (the  first  month  of  s.z?.b:e  imports 
following  World  War  II )  and  listing  the  plus 
or  minus  balances  together  with  the  doires- 
tlc  prices  for  the  same  periods,  we  see  the 
following : 
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You  will  note  that  the  composite  price 
varied  only  16  cents  during  the  last  4  months 
of  1948,  when  the  plus  balance  remained 
rather  static.  Hov.ever,  when  imports  were 
greatly  Increased  beginning  In  January  1943. 
the  price  of  scrap  showed  a  corresponding 
decrease.  Although  the  plus  balance  began, 
to  taper  off  alter  April  of  that  year,  the  total 
imports  for  the  first  4  months  were  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cause  the  price  of  scrap  to 
continue  to  drop  until  the  begmnmg  of 
the  third  quarter.  As  you  will  note,  the 
exports  of  scrap  in  July  exceeded  otir  im- 
ports by  131.693  tons  and  the  fall  In  scrap 
prices  was  checked.  Thereafter.  e:ccept  for 
the  month  of  August,  there  was  a  minus 
balance  and  the  price  of  scrap  rose  steadily. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  balance 
between  our  imports  and  exports  of  scrap  is 
the  only  factor  controlling  domestic  prices, 
but  I  do  say  that  when  our  mills  are  runnu:g 
at  or  near  capacity  production  such  a  bal- 
ance Is  a  ver>'  important  factor.  And.  if  the 
CfBc3  of  International  Trade  permits  the 
export  of  400,000  tons  of  scrap  during  this 
year,  I  maintain  that  it  will  serve  to  further 
disrupt  cur  domestic  economy. 

Your  statement  that  barring  the  war  years 
foreign  trade  of  scrap  has  not  been  so  low 
in  25  years,  has  me  somewhat  puzzled.  As  I 
read  the  Department  of  Commerce  s  compila- 
tion of  scrap  exports  for  the  past  25  years, 


our  1949  exports  were  orUy  exceeded  In  12 
other  years — and  during  7  of  those  years 
our  exports  were  unnaturally  inflated  by  tre- 
mendous shipments  of  scrap  to  Japan.  Italy, 
and  Germany.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  ex- 
cept to  suggest  that  It  might  be  well  for 
your  Industry  to  exclude  this  latter  period 
from  their  calculation  when  attempting  to 
arrive  at  what  might  be  considered  normal 
foreign  trade. 

You  also  state  that  no  consumer  Is  losing 
any  production  owing  to  the  lack  of  scrap 
and  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  scrap.  Al- 
though the  first  part  of  that  statement  may 
be  true  as  a  general  proposition.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  production  is  tiemg  adversely 
al^Jected  to  some  extent  by  oinr  decreasing 
supply  of  top-grade  scrap — the  type  which 
Is  so  plentiful  In  the  Ruhr  area  of  Germany. 
As  to  the  question  of  whether  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  scrap,  I  believe  the  answer  could 
be  supplied  immediately  by  the  pattern  of 
the  current  prices.  Stirely  the  Increase  of 
more  than  100  percent  In  the  price  of  scrap 
during  the  last  few  months  cannot  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  shrewd  business  acu- 
men of  the  scrap  dealers.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  played  a 
major  role  much  as  it  did  in  forcing  the  prices 
down  during  that  period  In  1949  when  we 
were  increasing  ovir  Impoi^s. 

I  have  noted  carefully  your  statement  that 
the  scrap  industry  feels  that  it  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  matter  of  esporta 
since  pig  iron  is  not  restricted  in  this  re- 
spect, and  although  your  statement  does 
not  say  so.  I  believe  it  might  give  the  un- 
initiated the  impression  that  huge  quan- 
tities of  pig  iron  are  therefore  being  exported. 
However.  I  doubt  seriously  If  your  Industry 
would  prefer  to  have  scrap  exports  equalized 
with  pig-lron  exports.  I  say  this  because  I 
find  that  In  1C45  one  and  one-half  times 
more  scrap  than  pig  was  exported;  in  1947, 
five  times  mere  scrap  than  p.g  was  exported; 
and  in  1948.  34  ij  times  more  scrap  than 
pig  was  exported.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  you  will  agjee  that  any  discussion  of 
discrimination  would  be  px:rely  academic. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  am  unaware 
of  the  important  position  which  your  In- 
dustry occupies  In  our  national  economy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  this  knowledge 
which  has  caused  me  to  take  the  stand  I 
have  in  an  effort  to  bring  stability  to  the 
scrap  market.  I  believe  that  if  this  can  be 
done  the  Nation  as  a  whole  wUl  be  directly 
benefited. 

You  have  on  occasions  in  the  past  been 
kind  enough  to  give  me  the  tc.ieiit  of  the 
knov'ledge  which  you  have  gained  through 
years  cf  work  with  the  scrap  industry,  and 
il  at  any  time  you  feel  that  my  evaluation 
of  any  phase  of  this  business  is  unsound.  I 
would  sincerely  appreciate  your  bringing 
the  matter  to  my  attention.  Although  I 
feel  that  I  should  apologize  for  the  length 
of  this  letter,  nevertheless.  I  find  that  it 
Is  still  too  short  to  cover  all  of  t'r.e  aspects 
of  the  initial  problem.  However,  should  you 
so  desire,  I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  the;e 
things  With  yo'u  in  person  at  a  mutually 
rgreeable  time. 

With  kind  p>ersonal  regards,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours. 


iNSTrrtnr  or  Sceap 

Iron  &  Stixl.  Inc., 
Washingtc-r..  D.  C.  June  14,  1950. 
Hon.  W.  KiNGSUiND  Mact. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  taie  Izsue 
with  ycu  but  I  felt  that  expor'-s  cf  sc. ap  a..e 
so  infinitesimal  at  this  tine  that  thcv  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  domestic  situation. 

There  is  no-ehcrtage  of  scrap,  and  no  con- 
sumer is  losing  any  production  owing  to  the 
lack  of  It. 

In  1947  and  19^S,  rs  in  the  war  years,  cur 
Industry  was  pujhed  to  the  limit  to  get  out 
enough  scrap. 
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Tbpn.  In  1949.  w«  were  dropped  like  a  hot 
potato  and  many  of  our  ci«»aler«  were  hard 
prwaed  financially.  The  price  of  scrap  M 
mMUured  bv  tne  Iron  Age  composite  dropped 
rrum  $43  per  ton  In  October  1348  to  $19  In 
July  1949,  In  10  months  Talues  were  more 
than  cut  in  half. 

Tbls  spring  when  the  »teel  situation 
ahomd  motw  Tlgor  than  expected  consumers 
flocked  back  In  the  market,  raising  the  com- 
posite from  the  low  of  $10  to  about  $41  at 
this  Uroe.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  the 
collection  of  scrap  roUlng.  It  Is  now  In  a 
satisfactory  state. 

B0T«rtlng  to  exports,  we  feel  we  have  been 
dlaertBtnated  against.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  shortage  of  Iron  ore 
and  the  necessity  for  domestic  steel  mills 
reaching  out  to  Venezuela.  Labrador,  and 
Liberia  for  Iron  ore  with  which  to  make  pig 
Iron,  no  restrictions  whatever  are  placed  on 
the  exportation  of  pig  Iron.  Nor  are  there 
any  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  steel. 
"mere  Is  much  more  logic  In  exporting  scrap, 
t)M«giw>  It  U  a  recurring  crop,  than  pig  Iron. 
Surely  the  exportation  of  scrap  to  the  ex- 
tent of  I  percent  of  domestic  use  has  no 
bearing  on  the  domestic  situation. 
Cordially  yours, 

ECWTN  C.  BARaiNcrR. 
EzecxtUve  Vice  Pres\dent. 

Mr.  Barnnger's  release  enclosed  with 
above  letter: 

CoLTncBtrs,  Ohio.  June  15 — Speaking  here 
toniglit  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Cincmnatt 
and  Northern  Ohio  chapters  of  the  Institute 
of  Scrap  Ircn  &  Steel.  Edwin  C.  Barrlnger, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Institute, 
answered  criticism  by  Representative  W. 
KofGSLAND  Macy  that  exports  of  Iron  and 
steel  scrap  should  be  restricted  and  mere 
scrap  should  have  been  imported  from 
western  Germany. 

"In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  exports 
of  scrap  have  totaled  107,000  net  tons, 
amounting  to  1  percent  of  the  10,520.000 
net  tons  consumed  domestically,"  said 
Barrlnger. 

"Foreign  trade  In  scrap,  always  a  factor 
In  the  national  economy,  has  not  been  at 
so  lew  an  ebb  In  25  years  barring,  of  cours^e, 
the  war  ye;us.  Practically  every  ton  of  scrap 
that  leaves  this  country  goes  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  traditionally  rely  on  the 
United  States  for  part  of  their  supplies  of 
scrap. 

••.\a  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  paradox  that 
scrap  for  export  Is  still  under  Government 
license  whereas  pl^  Ircn.  a  blmilar  raw  ma- 
terlal.  made  from  Iron  ore  which  Is  getting 
In  such  short  supply  that  overseas  sources 
of  supply  must  be  found.  Is  an  unlimited 
export  basis  " 

Barrlnger.  who  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Departnjent  Eurcp«an  mission  which  recom- 
mended In  1945  that  all  Oovernmeut  bcrap 
and  potential  scrap  be  returned  to  the 
United  Stii'.es,  pointed  out  that  since  last 
fall  German  civilian  scrap  has  been  on  aa 
unrestricted  basis  so  far  aa  exports  from 
Germany  are  concerned  except  for  the  pro- 
hibition against  Its  being  shipped  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

"There  Is  no  shortage  of  scrap  and  no  pro- 
duction of  steel  Is  being  lost  on  account  of 
It.'  stated  Barrlnger.  "During  1949  con- 
sumers went  out  of  the  market,  permitting 
scrap  to  fall  below  OPA  price  levels  In  most 
districts.  This  spring  consumers  returned 
en  masse,  finding  dealers'  yards  bare.  Now 
the  machinery  of  collection  and  prepara- 
tion has  been  revived,  and  stable  coarket 
conditions  are  returning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  time  Is 
drawins   short.   I   feel  we  sQU   have  the 

opportunity  for  remedying  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves — a  situation 
which  is  due  primarily  to  blunderln«  or 
worse  on  the  part  ol  people  who  should 
have  known  bt  Li€r. 


August  Paulsen — An  Emigrant  Boy  Thai 
Took  Advantage  of  t.'-.e  Opportunitiei 
the  West  Affords  and  Made  Good  in 
Minin; 
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CiF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1950 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
great  Hercules  mine  in  the  famous  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  district  in  Idaho  and  the 
sturdy  pioneer  that  brought  the  mine  in- 
to production  reads  like  a  romance. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  Is 
taken  from  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Lands.  House  Resolution 
66.  inserted  here  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House : 

Record   of    a   Ptonetr   Mimtno   Man    of  thk 
Cor-JH  D'Ai-ENE  Mining  Distkict— AuctJST 

PAtn-SEN 

August  Paulsen  was  born  July  29.  1871.  in 
Denmark.  Uving  there  until  19.  when  he  came 
to  America.  He  arrived  In  Chicago  June  1, 
1891.  and  followed  farm  work  In  Dlinols 
until  September  1892.  when  he  came  to 
Spokane. 

WORKED    AT    $6    A    MONTH 

Shortly  after  arriving  In  Spokane  he  went 
to  work  for  a  dairy  company  Just  east  of 
the  cltv  at  »6  a  month.  The  company  later 
failed  ai.d  Mr.  Paulsen  went  to  Wallace, 
Idaho.  In  1804.  There  he  again  engaged  In  the 
dairy  business  with  Sylvester  Markwell.  By 
1896  Mr  Paulsen  had  s-ived  some  money,  be- 
ing economical  and  thrifty,  and  when  given 
the  opportunity  he  purchased  a  quarter  In- 
terest in  the  Hercules  mine  for  $850.  He  re- 
tained this  interest  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  Her- 
cules mine  reads  with  all  the  flavor  of  a 
romance.  It  Is  a  story  of  confidence  of  men 
in  their  own  knowledge  and  ability,  backed 
by  Judgment  and  the  hardest  kind  of  back- 
breaking  labor.  It  Is  a  story  of  denial  and 
poverty,  which  in  the  end  led  to  great  wealth, 
not  only  to  the  men  themselves  but  to  the 
country  In  which  they  lived  and  helped  to 
develop 

Until  December  1901.  Mr.  Paulsen  worked 
In  the  mine  during  the  summer  and  handled 
the  dairy   business  during  the  winter. 

WAS    POOR     MAN'S    MINE 

The  Hercules  mine  was  essentially  a  poor 
mans  mine  Assoclatetl  with  Mr.  Paulsen 
were  the  Day  brothers,  Harry  L  .  a  mill  man 
and  bookkeeper,  Eugene,  a  storekeeper  at 
K-Ucjgg:  and  Jerome,  Ht.  school;  C  H.  (Dad) 
Reeves,  n  burber,  now  living  In  Spokane: 
L.  W.  Hutton  Spokane,  then  a  locomotive 
engineer  Prunk  M  Rothrotk  Spokane,  then 
a  provision  dealer,  Danilon  Cardoner,  store- 
keeper, and  the  dairymen,  the  Markwells. 
Attorney  H  P  Samuels  later  became  Inter- 
ested, but  s<  Id  out  soon  afterwards. 

Thrs*  men  put  all  their  earnings  Into  the 
development  of  the  mine,  never  loslns  faith. 
The  "wlae"  ones  laughed  at  them  and  called 
them  fools  for  spending  their  money  over 

Burh   a   frultleus  proposition. 

In  June  1^01  their  dream  t)e^an  to  mr\- 
terlall/e  and  the  ore  body  w;i.h  struck  It 
prcxluced  at  one  time  9  jiercent  if  the  lead 
In  the  United  States,  and  althoui^h  It  was 
•hut  down  early  In  1925  It  will  long  remain 
iu»    one    of    tho    h.i palest   memories   of    the 


Coeur  d'Alenes.  That  It  was  developed  at 
at  all  by  a  group  of  men  with  virtually  no 
capital  and  that  these  same  men  held  onto 
It  until  the  end  was  In  a  great  measure  due 
to  August  Paulsen. 

bako.  hand  culling 

To  reach  the  first  ore  the  men  had  to  drill 
a  timnel  1.500  feet  through  solid  rocn  by 
hand.  Sometimes  there  would  be  five  men 
working,  sometimes  two.  or  vven  one.  The 
owners  worked  out  their  ae«e«menta  and 
persevered.  When  the  ore  body  waa  struck 
It  proved  to  be  the  best  In  the  dlatrlct.  being 
a  high  grade  of  carbonate  and  galena  carry- 
ing good  values  in  silver. 

The  working  of  the  mine  called  for  hard 
manual  labor  upon  the  part  of  the  partners. 
Mr.  Paulsen  put  aU  his  wages  Into  the  prop- 
erty, as  did  the  other  partners.  The  men 
were  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  hauling  In  of 
the  necessary  timbers  and  at  times  one  or 
two  of  them  would  go  out  and  cut  the  tim- 
bers and  haul  them  to  the  mine  by  hand. 

Mr.  Paulsen  often  related  bow  they  earned 
their  supplies  on  their  backs  to  the  mine  and 
one  time  in  piarticular  when  he  had  taken  a 
wheelbarrow  and  a  few  other  things  1.500 
feet  up  the  mountain  side  on  his  back  when 
the  snow  was  soft  and  deep.  He  stated  that 
he  had  traveled  most  of  the  way  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

pRODrcn).  1100,000,000 

Since  that  time  the  mine  has  produced 
1100.000,000  and  has  paid  dividends  of  ap- 
proximately $18,000,000.  After  the  closing 
down  of  the  Hercules  mine  proper  the  part- 
ners incorporated  the  Hercules  Mining  Co. 
to  work  several  other  claims.  During  Its  re- 
markable career  It  had  been  operated  on  a 
partnership. 

The  mine  Itself  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  mining  world.  At  one  time  the  ore  body 
was  53  feet  wide  and  the  east  face  on  the 
4C0-foot  level  contained  streaks  of  high-grade 
ore  6  to  8  feet  In  width  so  rich  that  It  was 
propellel  out  In  wheelbarrows  on  a  narrow 
plank  for  a  long  time. 

In  1901  the  mine  produced  362  tons  of  ore 
and  paid  a  dividend  of  88  000  In  1902  It 
produced  5.003  tons  with  dividends  of  $94,200: 
1903.  10,043  tons.  $257,000;  while  In  1914  It 
produced  60.560  tons  with  dividends  amount- 
ing to  $2,176,000.  Up  until  1916  It  paid  out 
dividends  to  the  partners  nearly  $10,000,000. 
From  1916  until  1925  It  paid  them  $8,000,000 
more. 

BX7ILT  OFFTCK  STBUCTtntX 

Since  the  mine  was  developed,  Mr.  Paulsen 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  work  In  8po- 
kaue.  In  1911  he  completed  the  11 -story 
building  at  Riverside  and  Stevens  which 
bears  his  name.  The  ofllce  biulding  is  thor- 
oughly modern  and  one  of  the  first  strictly 
office  buildings  in  the  city. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
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HON.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM      . 

OF    .NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Reccrd.  a  statem  iit 
prepar(xl  by  me  on  the  subject  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

There  t>eiiiM  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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ST,.T>iI£N.     OF     llOM      FRANK     P      GRaHaM,     OF 

NorrH  Caxolina.  in  Favor  o.-  the  Aoiiis- 
s:oN    OF    Hawau    and    Alaska    Into    thx 

Union 

STATTHOOD    ron     HAWAII 

The  admieslon  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  Into 
the  American  Union  of  States  would  have 
significant  meaning  for  the  people  of  these 
two  Territories,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
Hawaii  has  been  a  poseesslon  of  the  United 
States  for  52  years;  Alaska  for  &i  years.  Both 
have  served  probationary  periods  as  Terri- 
tories longer  than  the  :  verage  period  served 
by  the  American  States  admitted  since  1789. 
Both  hav?  most  strategic  geographic,  com- 
mercial, and  defense  positions  in  relation  to 
the  Paciac-Asiatlc  world.  Statehood  would 
strengthen  the  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  posi- 
tion against  communism.  Now  is  a  most 
strategic  time  for  the  admission  of  both  as 
timely  expressions  of  the  self-determination 
of  peoples  and  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  the  world 

Hawaii  Is  composed  of  seven  main  islands 
which  are  the  tops  of  volcanic  mountains, 
seme  of  which  rise  from  the  ocean  bed  to  a 
height  beyond  the  height  which  any  other 
mountains  in  the  world  have  risen  from  a 
land  base  The  original  people  were  Poly- 
nesians and  are  related  to  the  fine  stock  of 
Indonesian  and  Southeastern  Asiatic  peoples 
who  came  In  their  big  boats  with  masterful 
seamanship  across  the  great  waters  In  the 
dim  past  of  the  dispersion  of  these  remark- 
able people.  The  great  explorer.  Capt  James 
H  Cook,  of  the  British  Navy,  discovered  these 
Islands  In  1778. 

American  Influence  on  the  Island  began 
with  the  coming  of  17  missionariet  from  New 
England  In  1820  Under  President  Franklin 
Pierce  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Marcy's 
treaty  for  annexation  of  the  Islands  failed 
because  it  provided  for  immediate  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Unlm.  Hawaii,  by  the 
sp)ecla!  Invitation  of  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture, was  annexed  to  the  United  States  as  a 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  1898,  and  was 
made  a  Territory  in  1900. 

P  lyneslan,  American.  Asiatic,  and  Euro- 
peaii  peoples  contribute  to  the  robust  variety 
of  the  civilization  on  islands  which  have 
become  a  proving  ground  of  the  values  of  a 
composite  culture  and  the  voluntary  har- 
monious relation  of  the  races  In  1948  the 
population  of  Hawaii  numbered  533,000.  and 
Is  larger  than  the  population  of  most  of  our 
States  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  These 
people  proved  their  loyalty  to  America  in  a 
crucial  time.  The  heroic  record  of  the  Jap- 
anese-Hawaiian soldiers  In  World  War  II  Is 
almost  unparalleled  in  American  history. 

The  resources  In  sugar,  pineapples,  coffee, 
▼egetables.  fisheries,  and  shipping  provide 
an  economically  self-sustaining  basis  for  a 
prosp>erous  and  enlightened  commonwealth. 
In  production  of  pineapples  Hawaii  leads  the 
world.  The  commerce  between  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  was 
surpassed  In  1940  only  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada.  France,  Japan,  and  Germany.  The 
death  rate  of  the  Hawaiian  people  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  State. 

In  education  and  the  arts  the  people  are 
well  advanced.  Their  agricultural  research 
agencies  of  Hawaii,  the  School  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  the  Oriental  Institute,  the  Art 
Museum,  the  School  of  Drama  give  expres- 
sion to  their  advanced  culture.  Thry  are  an 
Indiistrlous,  self-respecting  people  and  have 
had  50  years  of  tJtperlence  with  an  elected 
legislature. 

Hawaii  is  2,000  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
most  strategic  as  a  way  station  for  ships  and 
planes  en  route  to  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  the  mainland  of 
itaii  and  Japan.  It  Is  an  outpost  and  a 
stronghold  of  national  defense  In  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    The  admission  of  Alaska  will  tie 


these  loyal  Americans  to  the  United  States 
with  even  su-cnger  bonds  of  freedom  and 
demccracy  at  a  critical  time.  Hawaii  is  a 
meeting  jjlace  for  the  synthesis  of  eastern 
and  western  civilizations.  N<^t  only  is  the 
posit'on  of  Hawaii  in  mariiirr.e  and  aerial 
transportation  and  commerc:  importr-nt.  but 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  new  would  be  most 
strate,lc  In  time  as  an  offset  to  false  Com- 
munist  propaganda. 

The  Hawaila:.  Legislature  has  petitioned 
for  admission  14  Umes.  The  bill  for  its  ad- 
mission as  a  State  was  pai^sed  by  the  House 
Of  Representatives  in  1947  and  in  1949  by  a 
vote  of  262  to  110.  When  the  liberties  and 
self-determination  of  little  nations  are  being 
crushed  Dy  ruthless  dictators  in  the  East 
and  me  West,  the  inclusicn  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Union  of  States  would  be  a  sic-nal  to  the 
w^ole  world  that  we  sincerely  believe  In  the 
self -determination  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
and  that  all  governments  derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

STATEHOOD    FOR     AL.ASKA 

No  less  significant  would  be  the  admission 
Of  Alaska  '  Secretarv  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  once  observed:  "The  Pacific  Ocean. 
its  shores.  Its  islands,  and  vast  regions  be- 
yond will  become  the  chief  theater  oi  events 
in  the  worlds  great  hereafter."  The  pur- 
chase of  Alaska,  called  Seward's  folly,  has 
become,  because  of  the  values  within  Alaska 
and  because  of  Its  present  p-siticn  in  the 
world  one  of  the  most  farslghted  acts  of 
an  American  statesman.  Alaska  has  become 
what  the  name  means,  "the  great  land  " 

After  the  acqu-sition  of  the  American  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  of  California,  Americans 
on  the  Pacific  coast  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  fisheries  and  furs  of  the  Alaskan  region. 
B^rcn  de  Stoeclil  made  a  visit  to  St  Peters- 
burg and  soon  after  his  return  visited  Sec- 
retary Seward  in  his  home  on  the  evening 
of  March  29  1867.  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Emperor  to 
nee-jtiate  for  the  transfer  of  Russian -Amer- 
ica to  the  United  States.  Upon  the  Barons 
suggestion  that  they  meet  next  day  for  that 
purpose.  Secretary  Seward  seized  the  night 
hour  for  immediate  negotiations.  At  4  a  m. 
in  the  morning  cf  March  30.  1867,  the  Baron 
and  the  Secretary  signed  the  treaty  of  pur- 
chase for  $7,200,000. 

Despite  shcrtsis^hted  and  stubborn  opposi- 
tion the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  May  28. 
and '  P-esldent  Andrew  Johnson  proclaimed 
the  treaty  June  20.  The  actual  transfer  was 
made  with  solemn  ceremonies  at  Sitxa,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1867.  since  historic  as  Alaska  Day, 
CivU  administration  was  granted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  by  the  Congress  in  1884. 
Alaska  was  made  the  Territory  of  Alaska  by 
the  act  of  Coni^ress  in  1912.  Both  major 
DoUtlcal  parties  have  declared  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Alaska.  The  la^t  three  Alaskan 
Legislatures  have  petitioned  for  statehood. 
A  'referendum  of  the  pecple  favored  state- 
hood The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  grant  statehood  to  Alalia  by  the  vote  of 

186  to  146. 

The  Territory  has  586.400  square  miles, 
three-fourths  cf  which  are  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone.  It  Is  twice  as  large  as  the  State 
oi  Texas  one-fifth  the  size  of  continental 
United  Slates  and  is  larger  than  Denmark. 
Sweden  Norway,  and  Finland  combined.  Its 
TOpulatlon  of  around  130.000  people,  approxi- 
mately the  population  of  Nevada,  is  larger 
than  the  population  of  12  States  when  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Alaska  is  a  picturesque  region  of  Indians, 
Eskimos.  Aleuts,  and  Caucasian  peoples,  of 
warm  waters  to  the  south  and  Arctic  Ice 
pack:s  in  the  north,  cf  majestic  mountains, 
torrential  waterfalls,  and  primeval  forests. 
of  temperatures  ranging  from  90'  above  and 
70-  below  zero,  of  reindeer  and  dog  trains, 
railroads,  bus  lines,  and  airways.  A  great 
future  beckons. 

The  present  rich  resources  In  fisheries. 
minerals,  and  furs  provide  the  economic  base 


of  the  Territory.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tungsten. 
p'atlnum.  copper,  and  coal  are  the  main 
minerals  Minerals  to  the  value  of  il.OOO.- 
OOC.OOO  have  been  mined  since  1867.  Salmon, 
halibut,  cod,  and  herring  are  the  chief  fish 
indifjenous  to  Alaskan  waters.  The  salmon 
pack  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Dairy- 
lag  and  beef  cattle  are  also  imponant.  Vast 
potential  resources  in  forests,  oil.  and  arable 
land  are  as  vet  undeveloped.  The  forest  re- 
sources could  annually  provide  1,000,000  tons 
of  newsprint. 

Tlie  schools  are  a  credit  to  the  people,  the 
churches  and  the  civil  administration  cf 
Alaska.  The  University  of  Alaska  has  the 
foundations  for  a  distinguished  State  univer- 
sity. Aricultural  experiment  stations  carry 
on' important  research  at  Fairbanks.  Peters- 
burg, and  Palmer 

The  admission  of  Alaska  would  give  a 
ne-.v  impulse  to  the  enterprises  and  hopes 
of  the  peoples  of  Alaska  and  a  new  meaning 
to  Its  position  in  cur  national  defense  If 
there  be  any  defect  in  this  bill  then  let  us 
correct  the  bill  and  not  reject  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  the  American  outpost  nearest 
Asia,  with  only  the  Bering  Straits  between. 
It  is  the  bastion  of  defense  from  whose  air 
bases  planes  could  fly  over  the  Arctic  ice  by 
the  shortest  airways  to  Asia  and  Europe. 
Just  as  the  admission  of  Hawaii  would  recog- 
nize before  all  the  world  at  a  critical  time 
that  tne  Americans  smcerely  believe  in  the 
democratic  principle  of  self-determination 
cf  the  loyai  people  of  the  various  western 
and  eastern  races  on  the  Pacific  islands,  so 
the  admission  of  Alaska  w.uld  be  both  a 
Just  and  timely  act  in  the  global  war  of 
Ideas  Dy  the  grant  of  self-determination  to 
these  loyal  Americans  in  this  our  last  and 
strategically  important  frontier  at  a  strategic 
time  in  the  history  of  America  and  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  Into 
the  American  Union  of  States  would  have  the 
effect  of  dropping  the  highest  potential  m.oral 
bombs  on  the  propaganda  line  of  Communist 
Imperialism  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  with 
democratic  reverberations  in  both  hemi- 
spheres for  strengthening  the  American  lead- 
ership of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 


Sex  Perrerts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news  item  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  20, 

1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  item  indicates 
that  thc-re  are  still  individuals  in  the 
State  Department  who  must  be  classi- 
fied as  sex  perverts.  The  man  arrested 
this  month  was  no  minor  official:  he  was 
acting  ofScial  m  charge  of  the  Caribbean 
Affairs  at  the  Stale  Department. 

The  morals  squad  of  the  DL^trict  of 
Columbia  in  their  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee  indicated  they  had 
thp  names  and  addresses  cf  nearly  4.000 
sex  perverts  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  indicated  more  than  3.000  were 
employed  in  Government.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  i",  high  time  that  these  homosexuals 
anl  sex  perverts  bp  taken  off  the  pay- 
roU  of  the  Federal  Government.    They 
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are  daz^erous  iodlvkiuals  and  can  be  a 
mcxiace  to  our  security. 
The  news  item  foUows: 


DiPt,OMAT.  94.  AMBsnnD  on  8xz  Chabck 
_jie  Dcfivtrixlne.  34,  acting  offlccr-tn- 
Q(  Caribbean  ASbJts  at  the  State  !>- 
baa  been  arrested  and  cbar^ed 
wttb  an  aaaault  or  sttempted  aaiault  an  a 
minor.  It  waa  (ll£clcs«<l  jestertfaT. 

The  State  Department  Jwld  the  offldal  waa 
ImmedUtely  suipended  without  pay  pending 
an  Invcatlgatlon. 

Deavernlne.  »ho  live*  at  2330  Washington 
Avenue.  SUver  Sprtng.  was  arreated  at  10  30 
p.  m.  last  Thursday  In  Eaat  Potomac  Park 
after  ha  had  picked  up  a  13-year-old  boy  who 
was  hitchhiking,  an  Interior  Department 
oOdal  diacloaed. 

Bodrad  on  a  chars*  ot  vtolatlon  of  the 
Miller  Act— the  so-called  Sex  Psychopath 
Act — he  waa  arraigned  Friday  In  municipal 
court.  Judge  George  D.  NeUaon  set  bond  at 
13X00  ftf^rf  continued  the  case  until  Octo- 
ber 3. 


Mihrankre's  latercst  in  the  1950 
Cam  pa  is  Q 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLXANDER  WILEY 

or  w.av"  N  .;n 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  Z'BE   UNrTRD  STATES 

Tfiursda-j.  S-^pt-.'-^bcr  21  (Irgislaitvc  day 
of  Tkuxiday.  July  23).  19^0 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  whach  I  have  pre- 
pared en  the  iUbjtct  of  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Milwaukee— Wiscoi-ians 
lar«e^l  cuy — in.  the  November  7.  1950. 
caxnpa:t;n. 

I  ask  unarunwu..  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Co.vcressional  Record. 

There  bein^^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stateme.nt  bt  Sen.^toe  Wn.ET 

MILWAXTKZEAIfS   STSAK THCTK   LEI  lEJlS  TO   SEN- 

ATOa    WTLTT     EXPSEiS    THEIH    SCPPORT    OF    RI- 
PTJBUCAN    PABTT 

•We  are  alck  and  tired  or  the  Democratic 
War  Party.  We  >ire  sick  and  tired  of  being 
blundered  by  the  D't.:  jcrats  into  war  three 
tinMa  In  S3  years.  We  have  sent  our  sona 
Into  wax  lu  IdlT.  in  1941.  AUd  then  again  In 
1950      •      •     • 

"We  want  Republican  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington. Leadership  which  wUi  enable  us  to 
achieve  peace  and  remaui  at  peace.     •     •     • 

Another  Mllwaulte«in  says: 

~We  dont  wan:  the  socialistic  ideas  of  the 
Dem<~vcrr»t.«       •      .      • 

"The  Democrats  seem  to  caer  nothing  but 
more  taxes,  inure  bpeiidir^  mere  nui»<uice 
reatrlctiouji  ai^d  rt:gUka'.ioU6,  n^oxe  cruers. 
more  bordena  on  the  average  man.  They 
want  to  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  .'spend,  elect 
and  eiert      •     •     • 

•Th^T  hare  had  17  years  In  office  and  all 
that  they  do  la  auggeat  more  tough  pown-s 
for  the  Federal  Ocvemmrnt,  more  unlimltetl 
spending  In  war  and  in  peace.  We  want  to 
give  the  Re!>uhijLcazia  a  chajoca.  Seventeen 
years  Is  f.iT  V->o  long  for  any  one  party  u> 
remain  In  power  In  Washington.     •     •     • 

"The  Republican  Party  will  help  a.s«ure 
de<^nt  pay  enwlo^s  for  America  rather  than 
];}einocr«tlc  d«preasic«w  and  strife  " 

KFraxJCAws  a«*  rarrrm  or  midwist 

Tboae  are  vulcea  from  MUwauke*.     These 
sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  to 


me  by  the  avrrage  man  In  the  street  In  Mil- 
waukee— In  his  letters.  phiTne  rtklls.  his  visits. 

The  people  of  Mllwatdtee  know  that  the 
Republican  Party  hna  be^n  and  Is  the  friend 
of  the  Midwest,  the  friend  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

It  Is  the  Rffpubllcan  Party  which  has  for 
80  long  battled  for  thi"  passai^e  of  the  Wtley 
bill  to  complete  the  Great  L«kes  8«^w7»y — 
the  bill  which  would  mean  so  much  in  crenf- 
Ing  jobs  throughrtrt  Great  Lakes  ports  and. 
In  particular.  In  Milwaukee. 

Just  the  other  night  In  the  Senate  rt  waa 
my  pleasure  to  partlcti>ate,  too.  In  our  flnjil 
Senate  paasage  of  the  Great  Lakes  package- 
freight  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  coaponsor.  Thia 
measure  Is  designed  to  restore  this  type  of 
package  shipping  to  Milwaukee  and  oth^r 
Lake  porta — shipping  which  has  been  lost 
siiKie  World  War  11. 

During  my  12  years  In  the  Senate  1  hare 
fov.i?ht  to  assure  Jobs  for  Wisconsin  to  secure 
a  fair  break  for  the  little  fellrTw.  to  assxm 
business  proaperlty.  to  eaae  the  tax  load  on 
the  average  man.  In  this  Congreaa  I  have 
Introduced  over  80  bills  for  thoae  obj^ctlvea. 


MTEWAtrKEXAHS  armofaBi  nam  weds 

POMENTCB    nOLDfCB 

Over  9  years  ago  I  sponsored  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  bill  designed  to  Identify  the  wretched 
literature  sent  by  the  Reds  thrrough  the 
malls.  Now.  at  long  last.  In  1950.  the  I>emo- 
cxats  have  gotten  around  to  adopting  that 
original  Wiley  proposal  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
over-all  anti-Red  bUl  which  has  ]ust  befn 
pasaed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  or  veto. 

Ptar  years  I  have  been  pointing  out  how 
the  Reds  have  Infiltrated  Into  every  type  of 
orgaxilaatlon,  creating  strife,  tmrest.  trouble. 

We  of  Milwaukee  recall  the  terrible  and 
costly  strikes  which  Communist  leadership 
brought  about  in  our  factories — the  Red 
be* tonga,  the  violence.  We  are  disgusted 
with  the  Bed  manace.  and  we  know  that  It 
la  the  Republican  Party  which  has  been 
spearheading  the  fikght  against  It.  Leaders 
lU£.e  Joe  McCAaiUT  have  aroused  our  country 
to  the  danger  it  faces. 

poi.rsH-AMxaicAKs  wnx  wmai  roata^r 
ommocMAT  uz  t«kachs>t 

Milwaukee  with  Its  gre«t  tradition  of 
religious  devtTtlon  knows  what  pommunlsm 
has  done  to  lands  across  the  seas  from  mhich 
our  forefathers  came. 

No  BClwaukeean,  no  Wlsronsinlte,  no 
American  of  Polish  descpnt  will  ever  f orvet 
or  forgive  the  disgraceful  EJemocraric  Party 
sell-out  of  free,  religious  Poland — the  .'•ell- 
out  at  TaJta,  the  terrlWe  treachery  done  to 
our  faithful  Polish  ally  which  was  the  first  to 
fight  for  freedom.  No  Milwaukeean  of  Polish 
descent  will  forgive  nor  fr^^.rt  that  Denno- 
cratlc  Party  betrayal  That  is  why  ttw^. 
like  their  fellow  cltlwns  of  all  descents,  will 
vote    Republican    on    Tuesday.    November   7. 

The  Republican  Party  In  our  State  has  a 
splendid  strong  ticket  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed at  the  State  convention  and  'or  In  the 
primaj-y  on  Tuesday,  September  19. 

vorxas    wiLX    sT7Fi><»rr    saorHT    a.nd   kxbstxm 

Two  f<-.rmer  R  -pub: lean  Coneresaiaen.  out- 
standlni?  Itaderf  will  Vje  repifsentinv:  Mll- 
wauitee  In  the  next  Oni^retB.  jarovtUed  out 
pc<TpJr  give  to  them  th«'  full  support  which 
they  so  well  merit..  I  know  that  tfc  'y  are 
going  to  get  that  6uppt>rt  They  arv.  of 
course,  the  Honorable  Ji>iin  Brophy.  In  the 
fourth  district,  and  the  Honorable  Charleo 
Kersten.  In  the  flft.h  dlitric  The  fine  rec- 
ord which  John  Brophy  and  Ch:wile  Kirsten 
accomplished  In  the  Cr-n^resa  speaks  for  It- 
self, and  shows  hcnr  well  justified  Is  their 
return  to  public  ofDce. 

In  Milwaukee  County  we  have  a  fighting 
Republican  organization,  well  organized  In 
the  ward*  and  precincts.  Its  aim  Is  to  bring 
out  the  vote  and  it  has  been  doing  a  great 
Job.     It  needs  more  helpers,  however,  mora 


volunteers,  to  make  phone  calls,  dellvrr  lit- 
erature, write  letters,  to  hefp  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  the  ctttxens  of  Mllwatikee  to  vote 
for  good  government. 

According  to  the  latest  census  report.  Mil- 
waukee County  has  over  aO^IOO  psopl* — an 
increaae  of  13  7  percent  ttuco  IMO.  MU- 
waukce  City  itaplf  h.ia  of«r  03.000  of  that 
niunber — a  jump  of  7  7  percent.  West  AIUs 
City  has  over  43.000.  Cod»hy  City  tvw  13.000C 
Wauwatoaa  City  over  SS.0O0.  Whlteflali  Bay 
Village  oror  14  000,  Shrarwood  Village  over 
ia.000.  South  Milwaukee  over  12  000  These 
and  othar  suburba  ax'nin<t  Milwaukee  have 
been  Ineraaalng  in  population  and  in  eco- 
nomic strength.  It  Is  the  aim  <,t  our  Re- 
publican leaderahlp  to  assure  continued  proa- 
perlty for  MUwrnuke*  County  and  all  of  Ita 
compi^nents.  We  can  do  thU  by  such  legla- 
laUoc  as  the  St  Lawrence  seaway,  by  getUBf 
defenae  jota  for  Milwaukee. 

GOP  TICKET  Mxxrra  Toua  strepoaT 

The  Wisconsin  Republican  ticket  well 
merits  your  approval.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  tu  have  theae  running  matea  oa 
our  ticket. 

Vat  Ooveraer,  the  HoDoraMe  Waltar 
Kohler.  Jr..  a  dUtuigulabed  son  ot  an  honored 
Ckyvemor — Kahier.  a  great  name  in  a  great 
State. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Honorable 
George  Smith. 

^r  State  urisxirer  the  Honorable  Warren 
Smith 

For  secretary  of  state,  the  Honorable  P'rfd 
Zimmerman. 

For  attorney  general,  the  Honorable 
Vcmon  Tbompaop. 

szxAToc  wttrr's  12  txacs  or  xxrnauicx 

Durm?  my  12  years  in  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  I  persiunally  have  gained  the  experience 
to  help  MilwaulLCC  in  ita  problen^.  AU  types 
of  MllwauJcee  orgauiaatluiiia  and  iPdiTiCu  i.s 
have  appealed  to  me  during  thuae  J^  \n  tor 
various  requcata  and  it  baa  baen  a  pie:\.nire 
to  act  on  those  appeals  and  in  nutny  in- 
stances to  succeed  in  fulfilling  them  I  d 
like  to  list  now  a  lew  of  the  grauoua  quota- 
tions from  letters  of  various  Milwaukceans — 
letters  that  wers  the  apontaiMOua,  un- 
solicited expressions  of  their  hearts: 

LXTTxas  »-aoM  AM»ai;ciATiv¥  cowgirruEwra 

"Daaa  Sxi«\Ta«  Wiijrr  Whst  «haM  I  say  to 
thank  you  for  the  wt^nderful  help  3rou  hare 
given  me  In  ojnnection  with  the  case  for 
my  neyjhew. 

"A  miracle  has  happened.  After  my 
nephi'W  was  once  .-^fused  a  vl.sa.  the  Sen- 
ator wrote  him  a^'aln  and  the  cmsul  changed 
hi3  mind  ajid  ?rantrd  my  nephew  the  visa. 
It  seems  so  incredible. 

"My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  you. 
Se:iat^r." 

From  an  immigrant- 

"Once  attain.  Senator.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  write  to  you:  this  tinrw  to  thank  you  with 
all  ir.y  heart  for  all  yotir  kindness  and  great 
help. 

"Because  of  rnxir  kind  assistance  and  in- 
fluence today  I'm  finally  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  this  wonderful  country,  and  scon  I 
will  be  able  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
something  that  I  re«rard  as  a  great  privilege. 

"Thank  \m  again.  Honorable  Senator 
WiLET.  Please  be  sure  that  I  will  be  grateful 
in  you  forever  and  I  will  never  forget  how 
kind  you  have  been  with  me.  God  bless  your 
days." 

Vfoot  aitotbei  Wlstviistnlte  r 

"It  U  this  kind  of  consideration  and  co- 
operation that  makes  your  constituents 
doubly  con.xcl.nT8  nf  the  excellent  job  that 
you  hare  always  done  In   Washington."" 

Prr>m  another  Wtsconsinlte : 

"Dr-ia  Sknatos:  I  want  to  express  tBe  ap- 
preciation of  my  wife  and  myself  for  your 
kindness  recently  by  Interceding  on  otir  be- 
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half  for  permission  to  file  a  Joint  Internal 
revenue  tax  return. 

"After  many  delays,  the  Commissioner 
finally  granted  the  permission,  in  line  with 
the  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  we 
are  filing  accordingly. 

"This  is  the  second  time  you  have  come  to 
my  assistance  and  proved  that  we  of  Wis- 
consin are  fortunate  In  having  a  real  rep- 
resentative  In   the   United    States    Senate." 

As  everyone  knows.  It  takes  experience  to 
be  able  to  handle  an  assignment.  If  we 
need  a  doctor  when  a  member  of  the  family 
Is  111,  we  want  an  exp>erlenced  physician  to 
treat  our  dear  one — not  a  novice  in  his  first 
year  In  medical  school.  So,  too,  we  need 
men  of  experience  In  Washington  and  In 
Madison. 

SENATOR     WnjET     SEH\'ES     ON     ANTTCHIME     COM- 
MXriKE 

It  Is  my  pleasiu*e  to  serve  as  the  highest 
ranking  active  Republican  member  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  the 
highest -ranking  member  on  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee:  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee. 

Milwaukee  has  always  been  famed  through- 
out the  Nation  for  Its  standards  of  clean 
government.  We  recall  the  days,  however, 
when  the  Chicago  mobsters  tried  to  muscle 
In  on  Milwaukee — bringing  their  filth  and 
vice  Into  Wisconsin's  largest  city.  That  is 
why  I  have  been  busy  on  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee  to  try  to  keep  Milwaukee  as 
clean  from  the  influence  of  these  dirtv  rack- 
eteers as  we  can  possibly  make  It. 

SAMPLE    LETTERS    mOM    MILWAUKEE    ENDORSING 
SENATOR    Wi:,ET 

Now,  friends,  each  week  I  receive  over 
2,000  letters  from  Wisconsin.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  these  letters  come  from 
Milwaukee.  I  am  happy  to  receive  these  let- 
ters and  lots  more.  I  should  like  now  to 
quote  from  some  other  letters  which  have 
recently  cjme  to  me.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  each  of  the  individuals  who 
kindly  sent  these  letters.  I  am  humbly 
grateful  for  their  expression  of  support  of 
my  policies  here  In  Washington. 

I  try  to  do  the  very  best  I  can — for  our 
people  as  a  whole.  We  may  not  agree  100 
percent  of  the  time,  but  we  agree  most  of 
the  time.     That  Is  what  really  counts. 

A  letter  from  city  comptroller's  office  of 

Milwaukee: 

"Dear  Senator  Wiley:  I  have  (because  I 
fu'ly  believe  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives want  to  know  exactly  what  their 
const'tuents  are  thinking)  recently  Intro- 
duced for  the  consideration  of  the  Milwaukee 
Common  Council  several  resolutions  pertain- 
ing to  bills  now  before  the  Congress.  In  each 
case,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
council  and  then  forwarded  to  you. 

"Upon  receipt  of  our  resolutions,  you  made 
them  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  most  opportune  time.  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  assistant  director  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association  saying  that 
our  resolution  on  the  Highway  Aid  Act 
formally  appeared  Just  when  it  would  have 
the  maxlmtim  effect. 

"It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
actions  are  carefully  watched,  respected,  and 
carried  to  the  fullest  fruition  by  our 
spokesman  In  Congress." 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  Wh-et  :  I'm  Just  a  Uttle 
old  ladv  here  in  Milwaukee,  but  I  want  to 
congratulate  vou  first,  on  your  votes  cast 
against  the  Kerr  bill  (which  would  have  in- 
creased natural-gas  rates  In  Milwaukee ) ,  and 
the  (rat  hole)  Arizona  project;  second,  on 
your  coming  out  so  fine  in  backing  Senator 
McCarthy  In  his  efforts  to  rid  the  State  De- 
partment of  subversives.  You  are  on  the 
right  track— in  fact,  have  always  voted  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  people  in  old  Wls- 
conKln." 


"Received  your  card  a  few  weeks  ago  stat- 
ing your  views  en  happenings  that  are  going 
onln  our  Federal  Government.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  and  you  wlU  be  reelected  for  an- 
other term.  We  will  be  hoping  and  praying 
that  you  come  home  a  winner.  " 

Prom  a  physician:  "The  newspapers  report 
that  ycu  are  a  candidate  again  for  reelec- 
tion. I  am  glad  of  It  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  successful,  and  that  many  other  Repub- 
licans will  win.  and  that  we  will  soon  have 
a  Republican  administration.  If  there  will 
be  no  change  this  time,  I  am  afraid  our 
country  will  face  bankruptcy." 

"Am  fully  in  accord  with  your  past  actions 
on  all  legislative  matters  sponsored  by  your- 
self or  your  constituents,  as  I  feel  you  have 
taken  the  interest  of  the  American  people  to 
heart." 

Letter  from  another  Milwaukeean:  "It  is 
with  considerable  interest  that  I  have  noticed 
In  the  papers  that  you  have  been  singled 
out  for  defeat  by  both  President  Truman 
and  the  A.  P.  of  L.  That.  Mr.  Wiley,  is  suf- 
flcent  Indication  to  me  and  to  a  good  many 
other  voters  that  you  are  doing  a  good  job 
and  should  be  returned  to  office.  You  have 
my  admiration  for  your  successful  efforts  to 
prevent  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
I  certainly  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
capitalist." 

"Dear  Senator:  We  wonder  how  you  man- 
age all  the  many  details  when  being  a  United 
States  Senator  is  such  a  very  full-time  Job. 
We  and  our  families  are  life-long  Republi- 
cans and  have  followed  your  splendid  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction." 

From  West  Allis: 

•In  conclusion  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  for 
you  in  West  Allis.  Can  you  suggest  any  ad- 
ditional service  I  may  render  ( and  I  don't 
want  a  thing  from  you  or  government  1 .  I'd 
like  to  see  you  reelected  with  such  a  thump- 
ing majority  that  will  convince  Boss  Tru- 
man he  cannot  dictate  to  us  whom  shall  rep- 
resent us." 

From  an  attorney  in  Milwaukee: 

"Many  thanks  for  the  prmphlet  sent  to 
this  office.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  sume. 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  doing  a  good  Job 
as  our  Senator,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
sincere  and  best  -vishes  for  your  reelection." 

Another  constituent  writes; 

"I  have  watched  your  record  in  Congress, 
the  way  you  have  voted  on  various  issues, 
etc.,  very  closely  and  have  been  pleased  with 
your  stand.  I  trust  you  wUl  continue  this 
splendid  record." 

PLEASE   GO    TO   THE    POLLS    NOVEMBER    7 

I  need  the  help  of  you,  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee,  in  order  to  continue  policies 
aimed  to  protect  your  freedom.  So,  folks, 
please  go  to  the  pools  on  Tuesday.  November 
7.  Vote  for  the  free  enterprise  system  against 
socialism.  Vote  for  fair  taxes  against  out- 
rageous taxes  that  confiscate  all  of  your 
earnings.  Vote  for  the  Republican  Party  of 
peace  rather  than  for  the  Democratic  Party 
which  has  blundered  us  into  three  wars  in 
33  years. 

Vote  for  the  Republican  Party  which  is 
against  secret  deals,  secret  appeasement  of 
the  Reds,  which  is  against  the  terrible 
treachery  which  sold  free  Poland  down  the 
river. 

Vote  for  Walter  Kohler  and  our  other  fine 
Republican  teammates.  lur  our  Republican 
congressional  candidates,  assembly  and 
State  senate   candidates. 

Vote  for  the  Republican  Party  which  be- 
lieves in  a  frank,  open  foreign  poUcy— m  a 
united  democratic  Germany,  a  Germany 
which  will  take  her  place  in  the  free  family 
of  western  nations  rather  than  a  Germany 
controlled  by  the  Communist  terror. 

Vote  for  the  Republicans  who  have  fought 
against  the  coddling  of  the  Reds — the  Hisses, 
the   Copious,   the  Pressmans. 


Yes,  folks,  vote  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
prosperity,  for  full  pay  envelopes,  fair  tazea 
economical   government. 

CONCLUSION 

For  your  own  sake,  for  the  interest  of  your 
family  and  your  dear  ones,  for  the  sake  of  a 
strong,  prosperous,  free,  clean  Milwaukee, 
vote  Republican  on  Tuesday,  November  7. 

Thaiiiis  a  irillioa,  friends.  See  you  at  the 
polls  election  day. 


How  the  FBI  Trapped  Hiss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

OF   CALITORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  American  Weekly: 

How  THE  FBI  Trapped  Hiss 
( By  Win  Brooks ) 

High  officials  of  this  Nation  he  betrayed 
testified  Alger  Hiss  bore  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  loyalty,  integrity,  and  veracity. 

A  little  Negro  maid  proved  him  a  liar  to 
clinch  his  conviction  for  perjury  committed 
in  denial  of  a  traitorous  act. 

If  Edith  Gland  Murray  had  testified  at  the 
first  Hiss  trial  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  Jury  disagreement. 

The  Government  was  aware  of  her  exist- 
ence -and  of  her  possible  great  Importance 
but  she  could  not  be  found.  The  FBI.  rac- 
ing the  clock  in  the  search  for  her.  Cne- 
ccmbing  Baltimore  for  her  whereabouts,  fol- 
lowing time-dimmed  leads  to  dead  ends 
across  the  Nation,  didn't  even  know  her 
name  and  knew  only  vaguely  what  she  looked 
like  14  years  before.  And  Edith  Murray  had 
no  idea  she  was  sought. 

How  the  FBI  found  her  on  the  very  eve  of 
Hiss'  second  trial  after  a  solid  year  of  track- 
ing and  back-tracking  is  a  fascinating  stcry. 
How  she  Justified  the  effort  and  how  her 
memory  of  a  simple  truth  baited  the  trap 
into  which  Hiss  thrust  his  neck  complete  a 
drama  that  matches  the  finding  of  stolen 
State  Department  papers  In  a  pumpkin 
on  the  Maryland  farm  of  Hiss'  accuser, 
Whittaker  Chambers. 

I  heard  from  J  Edgar  Hoover  in  Washing- 
ton an  outline  of  the  story  of  search  for 
Edith  Mtirray  He  described  it  as  "one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  FBI  investigative  pro- 
ced^ore"  I  asked  if  I  might  have  it  in  detail 
for  the  American  Weekly  and  he  agreed. 

The  considerable  research  necessary  to 
correlate  the  reports  of  all  FBI  agents  en- 
gaged in  the  hunt  recently  was  completed 
and  a  14-page  condensation  made  available. 
With  this  account  I  visited  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Thomas  F  Murphy,  prose- 
cutor at  both  trials,  to  build  up  the  climax 
from  his  records.  These  he  produced  and 
helped  screen  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Edith  Murray  to  the  final  conviction. 

Here,  then,  is  the  complete,  official  story. 

Prom  the  beginning  it  was  obvious  that 
either  Hiss  or  Chambers  was  a  terrific,  ac- 
complished liar.  It  was  the  word  of  Cham- 
bers, $30.000-a-year  Time  Magazine  editor, 
ex-agent  for  the  Communist  underground 
espionage,  against  the  word  of  Hiss,  trusted 
State  Department  brilliant,  patrlcian-nosed 
Harvard  law  protege  of  Supreme  Court  Jxis- 
tice    Felix    Frankf-orter. 
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It  waa  tlM  word  oi  aolMt.  stoUd  Estnrr 
Ct^ambers  »gmUM«  Um  wonl  o<  pot— d  aad 
pretty  PrlsclUa  Hiss.  Chamhsra  avors  Uut 
In  1938  he  received  from  Hiss  the  State  De- 
partment papers  he  later  produced  In  micro- 
eim  from  bis  pumpkin.  Chambers  and  hU 
wtle  ««ac«  ttoey  had  been  on  terms  at  Intl- 
in»t«  mriMlrWr  «ltta  Mr  and  Mrs.  Hiss  over 
»  parlod  of  ysvs. 

Blss  swors  he  nerer  gave  the  papers  to 
Chambers  and  that  Chambers  bad  been, 
under  another  name,  only  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance. 

One  fact  was  mutually  ?.jn^-  Chambers 
had  the  documents  and  they  weren't  grown 
In  a  pumpkin.  The  Hiss  defense  at  b-^th 
triala  suggested  that  Chambers  received  these 
pikers  from  any  ooe  at  many  oibsrs  who  had 
accass  to  them  and  that  his  accusation  of 
Hiss  was  the  imezplalnable  act  at  a  psycho- 
pathic Uar. 

The  material  evidence  was  that  some  of  the 
documents  were  in  Hias'  handwriting  and 
others  had  b°en  typed  on  an  eld  typewriter 
Hiss  once  owned  and  which  the  FBI  had 
located.  The  defense  against  thia  evide..ce 
waa  ( 1 )  that  the  papers  were  stolen  after 
Hiss  bad  copied  some  tn  the  line  of  duty: 
(2)  that  the  identified  typewriter  had  been 
given  away  by  Hiss  before  It  was  used  to 
copy  the  other  papers. 

Hiss  was  ind'cteid  and  tried  on  two  counts 
of  perjiiry  before  the  Federal  grand  ]ury 
where  he  testlftod  he  did  not  give  th«  papers 
to  Chambers  and  that  be  had  not  seen  Cham- 
bers after  January  1.  1937.  The  statute  of 
limitations  barred  any  charge  but  perjury. 
and  perjury  under  Federal  law  U  dtlBcult  to 
pros*  because  the  lie  under  oath  must  be  ea- 
tablished  by  two  independent  witnesses,  or 
by  one  witness  and  corroborating  facts. 

The  great  need  of  the  Oovemmcnt  was  for 
a  corroborating  witness  to  prove  Hiss  a  Uar. 
Trap  him  tn  even  a  amall  He  that  would  be 
apparent  to  the  jury — trap  him  with  a  jsolid 
witness  whose  obvious  honesty  would  con- 
vince the  jury — and  a  conviction  seemed  as- 
sured. The  task  was  to  find  tliat  witness,  snd 
a  particular  ty p*  needed  waa  one  who  could 
disprove  the  claim  of  Alger  and  Prlscllla  Hiss 
that  ^ey  were  not  on  terms  of  cloee  friend- 
ship with  WhittaJcer  %nd  Esth«r  Chambers. 
The  importance  of  E^ith.  the  maid,  is  early 
established  in  the  FBI  acccunt: 

"During  late  1048  and  early  IMS.  FBI  agents 
sat  for  many  weeks  with  Chambers  whUe  he 
related  In  detail  Incidents  In  his  life  tend- 
ing to  corroborate  the  allegations  with  re- 
spect to  Hiss. 

"Chambers  related  that  in  August  1334. 
during  his  Communist  espionage  activities. 
iM  9xul  bis  wiXe  and  their  Ui^ant  daughter. 
X!len.  moTed  to  Baltimore  where  they  oc- 
cupied an  apartment  at  903  £t.  Paul  Street. 
Here  they  renialned  until  spring  of  1935, 
living  under  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Cantwell.  Chambers  identlfledi  the  liuidlady 
of   this   apartment. 

**In  the  spring  of  1935  the  Chambers  family 
moved    to   a   Washington.   O.    C.    apartment 

Xormerly  occupied  by  Alger  and  PrUcUla  Hlu. 

They  remained  there  several  months  and  then 
took  up  residence  during  the  summer  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"In  October  1?35.  Chambers  recalled,  he 
and  has  family  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
^on  this  occasion  rented  an  apartment  In 
Futaw  Place  between  Wilson  and  McMechen 
Streets.  Again  Chambers  used  the  alias 
Lloyd   Cantwell. 

"Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  were  cer- 
tain Alger  and  PrisciUa  Hiss  visited  them 
at  the  Eutaw  Place  apartment  on  several 
cccasiniis.  Mrs  Chambers  recalled  that  Hiss 
actually  brought  to  the  new  Chambers' 
apartment  sevtral  pieces  of  furniture  for 
which  he  hact  no  need. 

'Chambers  mentioned  to  FBI  agents  that 
bis  wife  employed  a  maid  In  the  Butaw 
Place  apartment.    Mrs.  Chambers  was  of  the 


opinion  Ux^  msJd   also-  worked  for  them   a 
abort  while  at  903  St.  Paul  Street. 

"The  best  description  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers could  give  of  the  maid  was  that  her 
name  was  Edith  They  bad  a  vague  recol- 
lection her  .surname  miijht  have  been  Brown. 
Brun.  or  Brenner  They  were  quite  cer- 
uin  her  husband  s  name  was  111  wood  and 
that  he  had  been  employed  as  a  mechanic 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  25C0  block  of  Green- 
mount  Avenue.  Biltimure.  They  believed 
Bdlth  Hart  met  the  Hisses  In  the  Chambers 
home." 

So  the  hunt  began  and  diy  after  day  the 
qxiestlonlng  of  the  Chambarsea  always  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  the  maid,  a  prod- 
ding for  any  little  elu.'-.ve  detail  that  would 
aid  the  search. 

From  the  FBI  account; 

••Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  furnished  the 
physical  descriptions  of  Edith  and  EUwood. 
They  rernembered  Edith  gave  the  nic'^iname 
Peachle  to  the  Chambers'  baby.  They  re- 
membered that  Erlltb  and  EUwood  were  a 
devoted  couple  with  no  children,  very  :^uiet, 
sober,  well  settled.  Thev  thou^^ht  Edith  and 
her  husband  might  have  lived  somewhere 
on  Eutaw  direct,  in  a  second  or  third  flxjr 
nparmen'.  Edith  d'int  live  with  the 
Chambers;  she  was  a  day  worker  arriving; 
m  the  rrnrnln?.  leaving  In  the  early  eve- 
ning." 

Not  a'l  of  this  at  one  sitting.  A  little  at 
a  tlir.e  over  the  days  and  weeks  as  the  ques- 
tioning contmued  and  the  search  was 
pressed. 

"Both  ?.Ir.  and  Mrs.  Chambers  were  quite 
certain  that  Eilth.  scm»  time  durtn:?  her 
employment.  ?a-v  the  Htescs  in  the  Cham- 
bers' apartment.  STeciflcally.  they  s:'ld. 
Edltb  saw  PrifcUla  Hiss  when  the  latter  took 
care  of  Mrs.  Chambers'  baby  while  the 
mother  went  to  New  York  overnight  for  a 
physical,  checkup." 

Stop  ther?;  and  repeat.  Baby-«ltt1n?  for 
a  friend.  There.  sur?ly.  the  innmiry  dented 
by  the  Hisses  couid  b<«  esUbllshed  If  a 
maid  named  Edith  could  be  found.  And  If, 
having  been  found,  she  could  remember. 
Check  the  Browrw  In  Baltimore,  all  of  them. 
Check  the  Bruns  In  every  large  city  throui^h 
every  FBI  district  offlce.  Check  the  Bn»n- 
rsrs.  tco.  Here's  a  description  of  what  she 
looked  Il!te  14  years  ago.    Sift  the  haystack. 

From  th-?  FBI  account: 

"The  several  facets  of  the  investigation 
were  simultaneously  checked.  Efforts  were 
made  to  And  the  landlady  defcr;bi*d  by 
Chambers.  It  was  learned  she  had  moved 
from  Ealtimcre.  Her  whereabouts  wv?ro 
traced  to  a  town  in  ncrtheri  Maryland  near 
the  Pennsylvania  border.  Inquiry  there  de- 
veloped she  bad  left  for  Florida.  When 
finally  located  she  could  not  recall  toe  ten- 
ancy of  Chambers  (Cantwell)  nor  could  she 
Identify  photographs  of  the  parties  involved. " 

Dead  end.     Back-track. 

-Inquiry  was  conducted  In  the  vicinity  of 
909  Paul  btreet  after  ciiecklm;  old  city  and 

busioesa  directories  in  an  etiort  to  locate 
former  neighbors  residing  there  during  the 
peilod  of  Chambers"  tenancy.  Several  formar 
neighbors  were  finally  located  but  they  had 
no  recollection  of  Chambers  or  Hias  or  their 
wives  or  the  maid. 

"Efforts  were  made  to  find  the  garage  where 
EUwood  worked.  Only  one  garage  Is  located 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  2500  block  of 
Greenmount  Avenue.  Rccortls  there  revealed 
nothing  concerning  an  Kllwood  Brown,  Brun. 
or  Brenner — nothing  of  any  Kllwood  The 
manager  stated,  however,  that  approximately 
13  or  14  years  ago  a  gar£^;e  had  been  located 
at  Bast  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Just  off  Green- 
mount  Avenue  It  had  since  gone  out  of 
btislness.  A  search  was  made  for  former 
owners  and  a  former  manager  was  located  In 
Baltimore.    This  mai  stated  all  firm  records 


had  been  destroyed  snd  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  anyone  named  Bllwood." 
Dead  end.  Back-track. 
"Investigation  determined  that  the  Eutaw 
Place  apartment  waa  actually  located  at  181T 
Eutaw  Place.  The  1936  Baltimore  city  direc- 
tory listed  a  Lloyd  Cantwell  residing  In 
apartment  C  at  this  address.  Names  oi  four 
other  cccup«ata  of  the  bullaing  at  the  time 
were  secured.    All  had  moved  away." 

Find  those  four  other  occupants.  They 
may  remember  the  Chambers"  maid,  may 
even  remember  Hiss.  Investigative  leada 
were  run  down  In  several  directions.  All  fotir 
former  famJies  were  found  and  Interviewed 
by  the  FBI. 

From  the  FBI  account: 
""Two  of  the  tenants  recalled  Cantwell's 
(Chambers')  tenancy  and  remembered  tha 
maid  Edith  but  cculd  furnish  no  Information 
as  to  her  identity  or  whereabouts.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Hisses  were  displayed  to  them 
without   effecting   Identification." 

Dead  end  again  But  for  the  first  time  here 
was  proof  that  the  maid  existed  other  than 
In  th»  minds  of  Whlttaker  and  Esther  Cham- 
bers. 

"Records  were  checked  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Eutaw  Place  apartment  building. 
The  former  owner  had  died.  His  son  was 
located  and  produced  records  showing  Cant- 
well (Chambers)  lived  there  from  October  2. 
1935.  to  June  27.  1936.  The  son  could  not 
recall  Chambers  or  his  wife  nor  was  he  able 
to  Identify  photographs  of  the  Hlaces.  He 
anggested  thst  the  janitor  employed  by  his 
father  from  1527  to  1944  might  recall  them. 
He  furnished  the  name  of  tiie  janitor,  ar'.dresa 
u.-!knG7>/u  " 

Time  was  working  at  both  ends  for  Alger 
Hiss.  Kls  arst  trial  was  under  way  in  New 
York.  The  lapse  of  14  years  had  dulled  a 
lot  of  memories.  WL?re  were  you  14  jcan 
a^^o?  Who  did  you  know?  Ever  hea-  of  a 
maid  named  Edith?  Might  have  been  EJl'.h 
Brown.  Or  Brun.  Or  Brenner.  The  FBI 
fotiad  the  former  Janitor,  still  in  Baltimore. 
Prom  the  account: 

"The  janitor  recalled  a  family  named  Cant- 
well hzd  resided  In  apartment  C  for  abcut  10 
mcntho  m  1335  or  1938.  He  could  not  recall 
a  maid  cn^ployed  by  them  and  when  shown 
photograt^hs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiss  he  said 
he  had  never  seen  them.  He  did  Identify 
photcsraphs  of  the  Chambers  as  the  Cant- 
wells." 

In  New  Tork  Alger  and  PrlsclHa  Hiss  were 
denjliig  from  the  witness  stand  they  were 
ever  Intimrvte  with  the  Chambers,  ever  saw 
them  In  Enltlmore.  Testifying  abotrt  a 
caio*!  meeting  In  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Chambers  diirlng  the  7ear  before  Chara':ers 
moved  to  Baltlmcre.  PrisciUa  Hiss  said:  "I 
don't  think  1  ever  saw  her  a^aln  at  all." 

The  end  of  the  trial  In  disagreement 
brought  Into  sharper  relief  the  Government's 
need  cf  a  corroborative  witness.  Every  need- 
ed resource  of  the  FBI  was  In  the  seivrch  for 
Edith.  Find  her  before  the  second  trial.  She 
may  remember. 

Here  was  a  short  breathing  spell  afforrjlng 

the  Burea'j  opportiinlty  to  go  over  still  a:atn 

with  the  Ch-^mberses  their  recollectlcns  of 
the  maid.  Question,  question,  qu?«;tlon. 
One  question  may  bring  a  memory  that  wUl 
be  helpful.    From  the  report; 

"Interviews  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
were  continuing  in  an  effort  to  glean  ft^rther 
facts,  however  trivial.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers and  FBI  agents  spent  many  mure  days 
carefully  recounting  events  In  an  attempt  to 
uneiirth  additional  facts.  During  one  such 
Interview  Mrs.  Chambers  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  her  Baltimore  residence  she 
had  been  Interested  In  art  and  had  made 
several   oil    paintings. 

Were  some  of  these  portraits?  Yes,  some 
were.     Whom  did  she  paint? 

It  was  the  jackpot  question.  Esther 
Chambers  came  up  with  the  jacipot  answer. 
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The    FBI    report    relates    It    In    this    prosala 
fashion: 

"She  vaguely  remembered  actually  paint- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  maid,  Edith,  and 
thought  she  had  given  It  to  the  maid." 

Was  she  sure'  She  was  not.  Not  sure  she 
gave  It  to  Edith.  It  was  In  the  dim  back- 
ground of  her  mind.  It  hadn't  been  of  con- 
sequence.    So  she  thought. 

If  she  did  paint  Edith  and  didn't  give  her 
the  portrait,  where  might  the  painting  be 
now? 

If  and  If  and  If— well.  In  the  attic  of  the 
Maryland  farm  there  were  some  old  can- 
vases. 

V.'ith  Mrs.  Chambers.  FBI  asents  searched 
the  attic.  There,  amid  the  dust,  the  cast- 
oCs.  the  laW-asides.  the  keep-me-alwayses — • 
there  against  the  eaves  where  cobwebs  huna; 
among  a  group  of  discarded  finished  and 
unfinished  palntlncs.  an  oil  portrait  of  a  col- 
ored  girl    was  found.     A   pleasant   face. 

"Tiiat's  It,"  Mrs.  Chambers  said.  "That's 
Edith." 

That  dusty  forgotten  portrait  of  Whlttaker 
Chambers'  ex-mald.  Edith,  was  to  bring  Alger 
Hl£s  to  justice  but  beyond  Its  mere  discovery 
lay  many  more  weeks  of  FBI  Investleatlon. 
How  good  was  this  clue''  How  good  was 
the  likeness  of  the  sought  maid'' 

A  fair  likeness,  Mrs.  Chambers  thought. 
A  fair  likeness  of  a  woman  14  years  before. 
How  much  do  you  resemble  your  picture  of 
14  years  ago? 

Nevertheless,  here  was  something  new, 
something  a  little  more  tangible  than  a  dim 
verbal  description.  Seize  It.  Make  the  most 
of  it. 

From  the  FBI  account: 
'"Photographs  of  the  oil  pointing  of  Edith 
were  produced.  They  were  distributed 
throughout  Baltimore  at  employment  agen- 
cies and  other  places  where  Edith  might  be 
known." 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  resembles  this 
picture?  Someone  may  come  in  who  looks 
like  this.  If  she  does,  phone  the  FBI.  Store 
to  store,  house  to  house.  Have  you  ever  seen 
this  woman?  If  you  do,  contact  the  FBI. 
From  the  FBI  account: 
"Preparations  were  under  way  for  retrial  of 
Hiss.  Investigation  to  locate  Edith  was  in- 
tensified, especially  in  view  of  the  testimony 
of  Hiss  at  the  first  trial  denying  he  ever 
visited  Chambers'  home  In  Baltimore. 

"A  special  squad  of  FBI  agents  carefully 
studied  all  the  facts  heretofore  developed 
with  respect  to  the  maid.  A:  daily  confer- 
ences agents  reviewed  results  of  the  previous 
days  investigation  and  new  leads  became  ap- 
parent. 

"Mr  and  Mrs.  Chambers  stated  that  on 
further  thought  they  were  now  of  the  opin- 
ion Edith  and  her  husband  probably  had 
lived  on  Madison  Avenue.  Baltimore,  some- 
where In  the  900  to  1200  blocks,  rather  than 
on  the  parallel  blocks  of  Eutaw  Street. 

"They  also  remembered  Edith  had  a  friend 
named  Missouri.  This  was  her  correct  name. 
not  a  nickname,  but  they  could  not  recall  the 
last  name.    They  said  Missouri  substituted 

for  Edith  on  occasion  and  did  housework 
for  Mrs.  Chambers  at  the  Eutaw  Place  apart- 
ment." 

Find  a  maid  named  Edith.  Here  s  a 
"fairly  good  likeness  "  of  her  14  years  ago. 
Find  another  maid  with  the  intriguing  name. 
Missouri.  Find  one  or  the  othei'  and  you 
may  have  the  corroborative  witness  needed. 
If  she  remembers. 

From  the  FBI  account: 

"Every  ccnceivable  possible  source  of  In- 
formation was  contacted  In  vain.  A  search 
of  city  and  phone  directories  over  14  years 
revealed  nothing  of  assistance.  Every  em- 
ployment agency  In  Baltimore  was  contacted. 
Managers  of  these  agencies  were  interviewed 
and  their  records  thoroughly  reviewed  for 
the  name  Edith  Brown.  Edith  Brun  or  Edith 
Brenner.  Every  maid  whose  fir^t  name  was 
Edith  was  checked. 


"The  hundreds  of  leads  developed  entailed 
tracing  person  after  person  from  residence  to 
residence,  some  In  distant  places.  In  each 
Instance  a  dead  end  was  the  answer.  Edith 
could  not  be  located  by  these  methods." 

No  grocery  proprietor  remembered  an  Edith 
who  bought  staples  for  her  employers.  No 
pharmacist  recalled  a  maid  named  Edith  who 
had  prescriptions  filled.  No  laundry  man, 
no  milkman,  no  iceman,  no  restaurant  oper- 
ator could  help.  Have  you  ever  seen  this 
woman  or  one  who  resembles  her?  Well 
leave  a  picture:  she  might  come  in.  If  she 
does,  notify  the  FBI. 

Nobody  notified  the  FBI. 

Mid-September,  1949,  with  the  retrial  of 
Hiss  set  for  November,  brought  no  trace  of 
Editn  or  of  Missouri.  A  complete  review  of 
the  search  convinced  the  special  squad  of 
agent-:  there  was  something  wrong.  Edith 
existed,  -vinless  she  had  died  a  young  woman. 
No  ciue  had  been  overlooked,  no  error  in 
procedure  had  been  made.  The  search  should 
have  found  her  There  was  something  wrong 
because  there  was  no  more  logical  ground  to 
cover.  Buck-track.  Go  back.  Go  back.  Go 
over  all  of  it  again  because  the  answer  has 
to  be  there. 

From  the  FBI  account: 

"It  was  decided  to  reinterview  persons  who 
had  lived  or  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  1617 
Eutaw  Place  during  the  period  of  Chambers' 
tenancy  Despite  the  fact  these  people  had 
been  previously  contacted  and  had  been 
unable  to  supply  information,  it  was  thought 
that  during  the  Intervening  months  they  had 
had  opportunity  to  give  further  thought  to 
the  inquiry.  Perhaps  now  they  could  recall 
additional  facts  concerning  Edith." 

Baclt  to  former  tenants,  neighbors,  service 
people,  went  the  FBI.  E.ick  to  every  house 
and  store  in  that  area.  Dead  end.  No  luck. 
Back  to  the  former  janitor  who  hadn't  re- 
membered any  maid  at  all. 

And  there  it  wa.s 

Since  the  FBI's  first  interview  with  him  he 
had  seen  one  of  the  reproductions  of  the 
portrait  of  Edith,  and  he  had  seen  Edith  in 
a  Baltimore  streetcar.  He  had  remembered 
her  as  the  maid.  He  had  asked  Ecith  her 
name  and  address  without  telling  her  any- 
thing of  the  search. 

What  is  her  name?  Edith  Murray.  (A 
far  cry,  no  matter  how  you  say  it,  from  Brown 
or  Brun  or  Brenner  ) 

What's  her  address''  She  said  she  lived  at 
342  Bloom  Street,  Baltimore.  (A  long  leap, 
no  matter  how  you  jump  it,  from  the  900  to 
1200  blocks  of  Madison  or  Eutaw  i 

Why  didn't  you  notify  us — come  forward 
with  this  information'  The  janitor  said  he 
did  not  want  to  become  Involved. 

Okay,  take  it  easy.  That's  enough  here. 
Report  back.  Conference.  Contact  "with 
headquarters.  Orders  Irom  the  boss;  Blind 
approach,  no  suggestion,  let  her  volunteer 
any  information,  don't  mention  the  names 
Cantwell,  Chambers,  or  Hiss. 

A  knock  on  the  door  oi  342  Bloom  Street. 
A  pleasant- faced  Negro  woman  answered. 
One  a?ent  of  all  the  hundreds  who  had  been 

seeking  her  stood  on  the  porch.  He  had  a 
little  picture  In  his  hand — a  small  repro- 
duction of  Esther  Chambers'  portrait  of  her 
maid. 

"Do  you  know  who  this  is?" 

"Why  sure,  "  with  a  fiash  of  smile,  "that's 
me." 

A  year  of  search  was  at  an  end.  From 
the  FBI  account : 

""She  said  she  worked  for  a  family  named 
Cantwell  m  Eutaw  Place  and  volunteered  the 
information  they  had  a  little  girl  named 
Ellen  who  she  called  Peegee,  sounding  like 
Peachie.  but  actually  standing  for  the  ini- 
tials of  Pretty  Girl.  Her  husbands  name? 
EUwood.  He  had  been  employed,  she  said, 
as  a  gasoline  station  attendant  in  Baltimore 
at  the  time  she  worked  for  the  Cantwells. 

"She  was  shown  the  photographs  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chambers.    6he  said  their  names 


were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cantwell.    She  had  no 
idea  they  had  any  other  name. 

"She  was  asked  to  tell  what  she  remem- 
bered of  them.  She  related  that  In  the  fall 
of  1934  she  first  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cantwell. 
then  living  at  903  St.  Paul  Street.  She  was 
referred  to  them,  she  said,  by  their  former 
maid,  Missouri  Dlggs." 

Hail,  Missouri! 

•"Edith  said  she  worked  for  Mrs.  Cantwell 
until  the  spring  of  1935  when  the  family  le^t 
Baltimore.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1935  she  acci- 
dental! v  met  Mrs.  Cantwell  on  the  street  in 
front  of  Ediths  then  home,  1113  Madison 
Avenue.  Baltimore,  and  at  this  meeting  Mrs. 
Cantwell  rehired  her  to  work  at  the  1617 
Ertaw  Place  apartment." 

Frcm  the  Interview  It  was  obvloxis  that 
Edith  knew  nothing  about  the  Cantweils 
being  the  Chambers,  nothing  at  all  abcut 
the  Chambers-Hiss  case,  nothing  about  any 
Communist  connections  of  her  ex-employer. 

From  the  FBI  account : 

•'Edith  was  asked  about  visitors  at  the 
apartment.  She  volunteered  she  recalled 
'a  lady  from  Washington,'  a  lady  who  came 
to  visit  the  home  on  at  least  two  or  three 
occasions.  She  said  the  •lady  from  Wash- 
ington' had  a  son  12  to  14  years  old.  This 
she  gathered  from  her  conversation  with 
her 

"She  recalled  specifically  that  the  'lady 
from  Washington'  sometime  in  April  or  May 
1936.  came  to  the  Cantwell  (Chambers) 
apartment  where  she  remained  all  day  and 
a;i  one  night  until  noon  the  following  day 
while  Mrs  Cantwell  went  to  New  York.  This 
lady  did  not  leave  the  apartment  until  Mrs. 
Cantwell  returned  from  New  York.  Edith 
said  Mrs.  Cantwell  had  gone  to  New  York  for 
a   medical    examination. 

"Net  having  seen  a  photograph  of  PrisciUa 
Hiss,  Edith  then  described  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  "the  lady  from  Washington.' 
This  description  fitted  perfectly  that  of 
Fnscilla  Hiss.  Edith  recalled  one  evening 
this  woman  from  Washington  came  to  the 
Cantwell  apartment  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band. Her  description  of  this  man  generally 
coincided  with  that  of  Alger  Hiss. 

"She  was  then  shown  photographs  of  Al- 
ger and  PrisciUa  Hiss.  Edith  was  quite  cer- 
tain the  photograph  of  PrisciUa  Hiss  was  "the 
lady  from  Washington,"  She  was  of  the  opin- 
ion Alger  Hiss'  photograph  was  that  of  the 
lady's  husband.  Seeing  these  people  in  per- 
son, she  thought,  would  enable  her  to  make 
a   definite  statement." 

She  first  was  taken  to  the  Chambers'  fnrm 
near  Westminster,  Md,  There  she  greeted 
Chambers  and  his  wife  as  Mr  and  Mrs.  Cant- 
well and  recognition  was  mutual.  Identifi- 
cation of  Edith  Murray  as  the  long-sought 
Edith  'R"as  established  beyond  doubt.  Her 
value  as  a  witness  still  remained  to  be 
proved. 

On  the  day  Alger  Hiss  went  on  trial  for 
the  second  time  in  the  United  States  Court- 
house on  Foley  Square.  New  York  City,  Ed.th 
Murrav  was  sent   to  New  York  with  an  FBI 

employee  who  did  not  know  .\lger  or  Priscli'.a 
HLss  by  sight.  Th?  FBI  wis  still  leaning 
away  over  backward  to  guarantee  Hiss  his 
fair  trial. 

With  the  FBI  man.  Edith  Murrav  rode  to 
the  13th  floor  of  the  courthouse  as  trial  was 
about  to  begin  m  a  courtroom  there.  Slie 
was  simply  "instructed  to  say  whether  she 
recognized  anvone.  The  corridor  was  filled 
With  men  and  women,  scores  of  veniremen 
cabled  to  fill  the  jury.  Six  elevators  con- 
tinually fed  the  crowd. 

From  the  FBI  account: 

"Within  a  short  time  Alger  and  Prlscllla 
Hiss,  together  with  a  crowd  of  other  people, 
emerged  from  an  elevator.  Edith  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  FBI  man  with  her  and  said.  That 
Is  the  lady  from  Washington  and  her  hus- 
band.' " 

Then  the  United  States  knew  the  value  of 
Its  witness  and  her  story  went  into  the  handa 
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ot  Assistant  United  S'-aU*  Attorn«y  Murpby 
and  Murphy  planned  to  bait  the  trap  tUat 
would  ensnare  Ai((«r  Hl£s  in  bis  lie— not  too 
big  a  lie.  not  tco  small — but  one  whlcl»  Mur- 
phy effectively  an;ued  later  to  the  Jury  waa  m 
a  pattern  ot  Lies  he  began  and  didnt  know 
to  end. 

ail  of  the  evidence  of  the  trial  went 
In  vMla  Bitth  Murray  waited  back  in  Bal- 
ttBMMw  VMMMUr*  Ot  what  went  on.  not  kncw- 
tx^  rib*  «••  guarded.  And  Murphy  back  in 
New  Tork  baited  the  trap. 

The  trap: 

(Cataa  •zamlnatlon  of  Hlaa  by  Murphy) 

"QiiHtlon.  Dtalnt  you  ^o  to  Baltimore 
with  your  wtfe — over  to  see  them  (the  Cham- 
bers) m  Baltimore' 

"Answer.  K«ver.     Never.  Mr.  Murphy. 

You  never  went  to  Balllmore? 
Ifever  went  to  Baltimore  to  see 
them. 

"Queetlon.  And  Mrs.  Hiss  either? 

".Ajiswer    Never 

"Question.  Any  place  in  Baltimore  to  see 
tlw  Chambers' 

"Answer    No,  sir. 

"Quei:tlcn    At  any  time? 

"Answer.  Never. 

"Question    1935.  1036.  1937? 

"Answer    No    time.     Never.  ' 

S<)  vhiTi*  he  was,  and  under  oath  again. 

The  t.-ap 

(Cross-examination  of  PrtscUla  Hiss  by 
Murphy   i 

■Question.  Did  you  see  her  (Mrs.  Cham- 
bers i    In  Baltimore' 

"Answer  I  have  never  seen  here  in  Balti- 
mure 

■Queetton.  Did  you  itnow  she  lived  in  Bal- 
tim(jre ' 

-.Answer  I  dldn  t  know  she  lived  in  Bal- 
timore. 

•Question.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  time 
she  WAii  living  in  Baltimore  at  Eutaw  Place? 
Amiwer    I  Uidn  t  know   it   then.     I  have 
learned  i'.  since 

■Questlun  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
1930s      Did  you  know  it  then? 

"Answer    I  did  not  kiiow  it  then. 

"Qv»e«tion.  And  I  take  It  that  you  did  nof: 
know  she  was  Uvii:/  In  Eutaw  Place  under 
the  name  of  Cautwell.  Lloyd  Cantwell.  Biirs. 
Lioyd  Cantwell  * 

"Answer  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
her.   Mr    Murphy. 

•Qtjestion.  All  right.  So  I  can  say,  and 
drop  It,  that  on  your  oath  before  this  jury 
you  dldn  '.  see  ter  i:i  Baituiiore  in  any  shape 
or   form  at  any  aUclri-ss  cr  under  any   name? 

"Answer    Ixat  is  exactly  right. 

So  Murphy  i<t.t  it  in  the  record,  thinking 
of  that  Uttle  woman  in  Baltimore  whu  had 
someihinK  ditTere.it  to  say.  He  was  saving 
her  fur  rt  buttal 

So  here  at  last  comes  Edith  Murray  (not 
Br'iwn.  nut  Brur:.  r:ot  Brenner  i  found  by  the 
P'BI  at  the  end  uf  a  year  s  search,  to  te-stlfy 
as  one  of  the  last  of  the  tr'-al's  wltneaaes. 

The  trap  is  sprun,;. 

(Direct  examination  of  Edith  Murray  by 
Murphy    > 

"Question.  Did  they  (the  Chambers)  have 
any  visitors.' 

■'.Answer  They  didn't  have  many  visitors, 
only  two  visiters  that  I  know  of. 

"Questl<jn  Did  these  vl.iltors  tell  you 
where  they  lived'' 

"Answer  TTie  lady  did.  -  She  said  she  lived 
In   Washln^tun 

"Question    D<^  you  see  her  here  In  courf 

"Answer  Yes.  sir  There  is  the  lady  right 
there  with  the  bla<.-k  bat  with  the  thing  on 
the  side  i  [XJinting  to  PrlscUIa  Hiss) . 

"Question    WlMrs  did  you  see  that  lady? 

"Answer  W«ll.  she  visited  Mrs.  Cantwell 
iB  Cutaw  Place. 

"Question.  Did  "<he  tell  yu  anything  about 
ber  family  at  all ' 

•Answer    Well,  she  came  there  and  stayed 
-overnight  when  Mrs.  Cantwell  had  to  come 


hare  in  New  Tork  to  see  the  doctor.  She 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  so  she  had  to  come 
to  New  York  to  see  the  doctor.  So  she  came 
over  and  siie  (Mrs.  Hlaa)  stayed  overnight 
and  so  while  we  werr  In  the  bathroom  with 
the  baby— I  attended  the  baby's  bath— I 
asked  her  did  she  have  any  children  and  she 
said  yes.  ahe  had  one  little  boy.  That  Ui  the 
only  conversation  we  had. 

"Question.  Who  else  do  you  remember? 
"Answer.  Well,  she  came  there  one  night 
witiH  fcer  husband  Just  as  I  was  getting  ready 
to  lease  and  the  bell  ran^  and  I  went  to  the 
door  and  then  her  and  her  husband  came  In. 
"Questlcn  Would  you  be  able  to  Identify 
her  husband? 

"Answer.  Yes.  I  couldn't  help  but  remem- 
ber him  ( standing  and  pointing  to  Hlas ) 

"Question   What  did  you  call  the  lady  and 
gentleman  Lf  you  remember? 

"Answer.  Well.  I  dldn  t  caU  him  anything. 
"Question.   What   did   you  call   this   lady? 
"Answer.  I  called  her  Miss  Prlscilla." 
Her   complete  examination    by   Murphy   Is 
recorded  in  only  eight  pages  of  olBcial  tran- 
script— a  few  minutes  of  appearance  against 
a  full  year's  search — but  as  she  testified  all 
the  good  character  Alger  Hlas  had  assumed 
in  the  light  of  big-name  witnesses  during 
two  trials  fell  away  from  him  like  a  canvas 
unveiling  a  rew  and  ugly  statue 

It  fell  away  regardless  of  what  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Frankfurter  and  R<?ed  had 
heard  about  his  integrity,  what  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  Magrvider  heard  of  his  charac- 
ter, what  United  States  Judge  Wyzanskl  said 
of  his  loyalty — what  all  the  others  of  name 
and  fame  had  testined  regarding  Alger  Hiss 
in  his  pll;.?ht. 

Here  was  an  honest  woman  with  a  good 
memory  who  knew  a  simple  truth  and  told 
It  convincingly.    The  Jury  hung  on  her  every 

word. 

The  Hiss  defense  took  Edith  Murray  under 
a  cross-examination  that  fills  45  pages  of 
offlclal  transcript.  She  couldn't  be  shaken. 
When  she  was  exciiscd.  the  fate  of  Alger  Hiss 
was  sealed. 

Edith  Murray  went  home  to  Balttmore. 
The  portrait  Mrb.  Chambers  neglected  to  give 
her  14  years  ago  now  bangs  in  Edilh  Murray's 
living  ro<3m. 


Cutting  a^  Roots  of  Commucism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wum:oi«.si."v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarkis  In  the 
Record  I  (desire  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
September  17,  1950: 

CtTTiNG  AT  Rotrrs  or  Commttnlsm 

A  citation  is  due  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  consplcuou.s  L-uimnon  .■ieiise 

TTie  national  comnianiler  Charles  C  Ralls, 
has  announced  that  the  VPW  is  opening  a 
cuuipaign  ai.:alii.<»t  c<jmmun'.sni  here  at  home 
by  trying  t«  reduce  the  [wverty,  hunger  and 
misery  on  which  com.Ti'anlsm  breeds  This 
large  and  Influential  veterans'  organization, 
says  Com."nander  Ralls,  will  do  Its  "utmost  to 
see  that  U.ert  are  no  hungry  children  or  Im- 
p<>veru»hed  families  In  this  Nation."  It  will 
offer  awards  to  VFW  p«JSLs  and  auxiliary 
groups  with  the  best  pn^grams  of  "positive  ac- 
tion against  communism"  along  this  line. 

Negative  resistance  is  never  going  to  check 
comniunisiii  of  Communists  completely. 
Positive  action  Is  uei;es»jiry  to  eradicate  the 


condiUons  that  nurture  communism,  that 
make  desperate  and  hopeless  fellow  Ameri- 
cans susceptible  to  the  lures  of  communism 
when  they  bitterly  decide  that  American  de- 
mocracy and  free  enterprise  have  failed  them. 
The  VFW  has  wisely  determined  to  do  Its 
share  In  fostering  such  p<jaltlve  action 
against  communism,  right  here  In  America, 
where  It  is  within  our  own  power  to  do  some- 
thing effective. 


Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 


EXTSI^TSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevt^mber  21  aegislative  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Comrress  Could  Strike  Real 
Blow  for  Loyalty— Pa:^s  Statehood  Bills. ' 
written  by  Lowell  Mellett  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNcaxss  Coin-D  STxixa  Real  Blow  fob 

LOTALTT— Pass  Statehood  Bo-ls 

(By  Lowell   MeUett) 

One  way  to  nromote  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  Institutions  Is  to  scare  the 
daylight  out  of  anybody  disposed  to  ques- 
tion our  present  state  of  perfecUon.  Con- 
gr««  has  sought  to  do  this  by  enacting  a 
new  Internal  sectirlty  law  that  gravely  dis- 
turbs many  patrioUc  believers  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  The  latter  fear  the 
law  will  not  acccmpllfih  its  purpose;  that. 
Indeed.  It  will  do  more  hiuro  than  good 

Another  method  of  achieving  the  desired 
results  is  to  do  the  things  that  arouse  a  posi- 
tive feeling  of  loyalty  an  active  tirge  to  serve 
and  protoct  the  national  welfare.  OaagrMa. 
In  the  ■wslnn  now  ending,  has  demonstrated 
again  Ix>w  laggard  it  can  be  in  this  respect. 
It  haa  failed  to  grant  full  citizenship  to  two 
Important  groups  of  Americans,  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  This,  m  twithi^tandlng 
that  now,  as  never  before,  we  need  the  com- 
plete loyalty  of  these  people,  situated  in  out- 
posts of  our  national  defease. 

CONCaEBS   CONVlNCltD 

Session  after  session  they  have  asked  for 
the  dignity  of  statehood.  Gradually  over 
the  years  they  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
Congress  that  they  are  ready  for  It.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  convinced  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  But  they  have 
failed  to  overcome  the  obstructions  thrown 
up  by  a  minority.  During  the  past  summer 
the  Hoiise  passed  the  bills  authorizing  ad- 
mission of  both  Territories  as  States.  The 
Senate  committee  to  which  these  bills  were 
referred  has  reported  overwhelming  In  their 
favor  Action  by  the  Senate  itself,  however, 
has  been  held  up  through  fear  of  a  pro- 
longed battle  by  the  obstructlonlst-s — possi- 
bly a  ailbuster — at  a  time  when  the  Sena- 
tors want  to  go  home. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska  the  opposition  has 
two  principal  elements  There  are  the 
commerial  interests,  such  as  the  salmon 
canners,  mtwtly  ncjnresldents  of  Alaska,  who 
exf>ect  to  pay  a  higher  price  f<3r  th«  nrlviUtRe 
of  exploiting  the  regions  resources  If  the 
Territory  becomes  a  self-governing  State. 
And    then    thfre   are   the    bitter-end   oppon- 
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ents  cf  clvtl  rights  legislation.  They  frankly 
say  that  admission  of  Alaska  might  mean 
two  more  votes  in  the  Senate  for  civil  rights. 
In  the  case  of  Hawaii  the  commercial  in- 
terests, m<5stly  long  resident  in  the  islands, 
are  strongly  m  favor  of  .statehood.  The  im- 
portant opposition  comes  from  southern 
Senators.  If  civil  rights  are  to  be  deplored, 
there  is  real  reason  for  this  opposition.  A 
cosmopKJlltan  mixture  of  native  islanders. 
Japanese.  Chinese  and  others  form  three- 
quarters  of  the  Hawaiian  population  and 
the  Senators  representing  them  certainly 
would  not  draw  the  race  line  in  the  matter 
of  civil  liberties. 

loyalty    trNQtnSTIONED 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  loyalty 
of  the  Alaskans  and  the  Hawaiians  as  mat- 
ters now  stand.  A  full  American  casualty 
list  out  of  the  war  to  date  In  Korea,  it  is 
said,  would  reveal  Hawaiian  names  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  Hawaiian  population.  This 
results  from  an  accident  of  circumstances, 
the  fact  that  well-trained  Army  units  from 
the  islands  were  among  the  first  thrown 
into  battle.  That,  however,  does  not  ex- 
plain the  magnificent  record  made  by  the 
Japanese- Americans  from  Hawaii  In  World 
War  n.  those  who  fought  in  Italy,  for  ex- 
ample, described  by  Gen.  Mark  W  Clark  as 
the  most  decorated  unit  Ui  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

'The  real  explanation  is  that  these  Hawai- 
ians have  the  stuff  from  which  real  Amer- 
icans are  made,  the  stufl  that  entitles  them 
to  first-class  citizenship.  Our  country  has 
their  loyalty  and  should  appreciate  and 
encourage  It.  Especially  now  that  loyalty 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  such  great 
national  concern. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    Y  )RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATR'ES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mrs.  KEULY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  attempt  t-o  fulfill  my  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent.  I  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  report  briefly  to  them  on  the 
major  legislative  actions  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eiphty-first  Consiress. 

This  report  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
realistic  one  in  order  to  stress  tlie  hard 
and  unpleasant  facts  which  wisiifui 
thinkers  are  reluctant  to  face. 

Our  goal  is  set — peace.  Every  act 
must  be  viewed  in  the  Inzht  of  its  con- 
tribution to  tliat  aoal.  Remember,  one 
nation — only  one  nation.  Russia— is 
blocking  the  achievement  of  a  world  at 
peace.  She  represents  the  Godless.  She 
fosters  the  materialistic.  Her  ideolORi- 
cal  poison  is  known  as  communism.  We 
first  learned  of  communism  as  an  eco- 
nomic principle:  later,  as  a  theory  of 
government:  then,  a  philosophy:  and 
now  as  an  ideology.  Call  it  what  you 
will  and  disguise  it  as  tliey  can.  but  it 
remains  a  powerful  force  with  tentacles 
so  strong  we  can  scarcely  recogmze  the 
stranglehold  this  octopus  has  on  our 
world.    Commumsm  is  opposed  to  ail  re- 


ligion— Protestantism,  Judaism.  Cathol- 
icism, and  Mohammedanism. 

We  hear  this  referred  to  as  the  atomic 
age.  There  is  no  crystal-clear  answer 
to  the  great  issues  facing  us.  The  solu- 
tion of  today  can  be  undone  by  the  mor- 
row. We  must  not  only  face  unpleasant 
facts,  but  we  must  go  further  than  we 
have  gone  in  countering  danger  to  self- 
mterests  and  world  preservation. 

Let  no  man  say  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration failed  in  its  endeavor  to 
settle  our  world  conditions.  This  Eighty- 
first  Congress  has  been  a  dynamic  force 
in  copmc  with  international  problems, 
and  a  leader  in  seeking  peace  for  the 
world.  International  cooperation  and 
international  foreign  policy  dominated 
the  affairs  of  the  Capitol.  Pubhc  opinion 
has  demanded  that  national  aflfairs  be 
subordinated.  National  problems  could 
easily  be  resolved  if  the  costs  of  war  were 
forever  removed.  Seventy -five  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  arises  out  of  serv- 
icing the  Federal  debt,  in  providing  bene- 
fits for  veterans,  and  in  building  national 
defense — m  other  words,  these  are  our 
expenditures  for  past  wars  and  for  pro- 
tection against  threatened  aggression. 

The  successful  results  flowing  from  our 
legislative  programs  turned  the  tide  of 
communism  in  Europe  and  conceivably 
must  have  impelled  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  to  strike  hard  in  Asia  where  our 
humanitarian   programs   had   not   been 
given  sufficient  tune  to  take  root.     We 
do  not  demand  that  every  nation  accept 
our   way    of    life.      Democracy    can    be 
demonstrated  in  action  with  such  suc- 
cess that  It  will  necessarily  become  the 
desire  of  almost  all  civilized  people.    An 
EC  A  program  for  Asia,  wholeheartedly 
supported  by  Americans,  together  with 
the    Democratic    point-4    program    in 
action,   would  have  halted  and  forever 
throttled  commumsm  in  the  Par  East. 
But  June  25.  1950,  dawned  on  another 
day  of  infamy.    South  Korea,  an  mde- 
pendent  republic  established  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations,  was 
invaded  by  North  Korea,  a  Soviet  Union 
.satellite.     Three  short  months  ago  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  in  their  mis- 
sion for  peace,  had  high  hopes  that  con- 
flict in   the   world   might   be   avoided. 
Once  more  an  aggressive  move,  a  dis- 
regard of  others,  and  a  cruel  and  alien 
ideolojry  have  produced  a  war  thousands 
of  miles  from  American  shores,  threat- 
ening the  freedom  of  our  Republic  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.    Now  we  see  the 
nations  of  the  world  gearuig  their  mdus- 
tries  for  mihtary  preparations.    Trans- 
lated in  our  own  country,  we  have  upon 
us  all  that  this  brings  about — disrupted 
homes,  casually  lists,  higher  taxes,  and 
the  adjustment  again  to  a  war  economy. 
Yet.  with  a  love  of  Grod  and  our  fellow 
men.  with  hope,  with  courage,  v.ith  co- 
operation from  us  all.  we  shall  succeed. 
Pollowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
most  imporUint  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress : 

domest:c  issrrs  ^^^ 

SOCIAL   SECLTirrY   AMENDMENTS.    1950 

The  new  law  makes  30  major  changes 
in  the  programs  established  under  the 
SDCial  Security  Act. 


Among  the  most  important  changes 
are  the  following: 

Extension  of  coverage  to  self-employed 
persons  other  than  fanners  and  certain 
professional  persons. 

Coverage  of  regularly  employed  do- 
mestic workers. 

Coverage  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment emrjloyees  not  members  of  retire- 
ment .'systems,  through  volimtary  agree- 
ments between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  compulsory  coverage 
of  certain  employees  of  certain  transit 
systems  taken  over  by  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments after  1936. 

A  substantial  hberalization  of  the 
benefit  formula  for  future  beneficiaries. 

Increase  m  the  wage  base  for  benefit 
and  contribution  purposes  from  $3,000  to 
$3,600. 

A  substantial  increase  in  benefits  for 
current  beneficiaries,  averaging  77^2  per- 
cent. 

FdjTnent  of  benefits  to  dependent  hus- 
bands and  widowers  of  insured  women 
workers. 

Liberalization  of  survivors'  insurance 
benefits  with  respect  to  insured  married 
women. 

Payment  of  the  lump-sum  death  bene- 
fit in  all  cases  of  insured  deceased 
workers. 

Increase  in  the  benefits  for  dependent 
parents  and  for  the  first  child  in  a  fam- 
ily from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  benefit. 

Provision  of  wage  credits  of  $160  for 
each  month  of  military  service  during 
World  War  H. 

Provisions  for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  needy  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

Inclusion  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  one  adult  relative  in  a  family,  for 
Federal  matching  purposes. 

Provision  for  mandatory  exemption  of 
$50  earned  income  for  the  i)lind,  begin- 
ning July  1952. 

DEFENSE    PHODITCnON    ACT   OF    1960 

This  law  gives  the  President  discre- 
tionary power  to  impose  rationing  con- 
trols; to  fix  price  and  wage  ceilings  si- 
multaneously; to  requisition  plants, 
equipment  and  materials:  to  allocate  and 
assign  priorities;  to  control  consumer 
credit,  to  control  credit  on  new  housing; 
to  make  or  guarantee  production  loans 
and  to  set  up  machinery  for  settling  war 
labor  disputes. 

PTTBl-IC  HEALTH 

In  this  field.  Federal  aid  for  hospital 
construction  was  extended  to  1955.  Pub- 
lic Law  692  authorized  support  of  re- 
search and  training  in  the  search  for 
cures  for  rheumatism,  arthritis,  multi- 
pie  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and 
other  diseases. 

FECEaAI.  HtCRWAT  AID 

This  measure  authorized  $1,188,000- 
COO  for  a  2-year  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  highway  construction  to  assure  ade- 
quate highway  systems  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  our  Nation, 

RENT  CONTSOL  ACT  OF   1950 

This  important  legislation  extends 
rent  controls  to  December  31,  1950,  with 
permission  for  local  communities  to 
carry  them  beyond  that  date  for  an  addi- 
uonal  6  months. 
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Although  curtailed  because  of  present 
war  conditions,  the  housing  law  of  1950 
expands  and  supplements  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  for  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies and  It  teereftses  the  limit  on  mort- 
gage purchases  by  the  Government.  It 
liberalizes  financing  terms  on  FHA-ln- 
sured  rental  and  cooperative  housing, 
particularly  for  veterans. 

In  this  field,  the  following  measures 
were  enacted :  The  Federal  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine was  repealed.  Farm  price 
supports  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn.  rice, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  other  crops  were 
continued.  The  1950  potato  crop  sup- 
port was  made  subject  to  producer  agree- 
ment on  marketing  quotas.  Government 
control  on  imports  of  fats,  oils,  rice,  and 
rice  products  were  extended  to  June  30, 
1951. 

MAT10NAL  8CIINCZ  rOUWDATION  ACT  OT  1950 

The  basic  functions  of  this  National 
Science  Foundation  are  to  promote  basic 
research  in  the  .sciences;  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  industry  for  basic  re- 
search; award  scholarshipe  and  fellow- 
ships in  scientific  fields;  initiate  and 
support  research  related  to  national 
defense;  mitiate  and  support  nuclear  en- 
ergy research  with  the  permission  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  scientific  Information; 
correlate  individual  and  public  research; 
and  maintain  a  register  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel. This  measure  is  in  keeping  with 
our  defense  program  and  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  potential  emergencies. 

This  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress has  liberalized  procedures  and  pay- 
ments for  various  types  of  disabilities. 
and  has  eliminated  many  of  the  abus<>. 
that  existed  in  the  administration  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  providing  assistance  to 
veterans  for  educational  purposts.  Also 
laws  were  enacted  extending  time  for 
filing.  In  certain  cases,  for  pensions  and 
compensation,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
granting  pavTnents  of  family  allowances 
to  dependents  of  members  of  the  armed 
services. 

armKAL  sEcumrrr  act  of  joso 

This  measure  provides  for  registration 
of  Communists  and  subversives,  forbids 
Communists  to  hold  Federal  jobs,  and 
tightens  restrictions  on  immitcralion  and 
aliens.  It  would  also  permit  a  round-up 
of  all  Communists  and  uthcr  subversives 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  This 
legislation  has  pa&sf  d  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  tune  of  this  writing. 

Dispt-Arzo  pT.n.fiC)NK  act  of  ibso 

Under  the  terms  of  this  new  law.  the 
original  act  Is  extended  to  June  30.  1951. 
It  increases  the  number  of  displaced  p>or- 
sons  who  may  be  admitted  to  :he  United 
States  from  205.000  to  415.744.  Regu- 
lar Immigration  quotas  allotted  to  the 
various  countries  will  cover  most  of  this 
Increase.  Screening  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Army.  State.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  immigration  ;mUioritles 
will  check  any  influx  of  forei;;n  Ideolo- 


|XOIG\NIZATION 

Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-four  reorgan- 
Iration  plans  were  accepted  by  Congress. 
These  plans  included  the  streamlining 
and  modernizing  of  the  housekeeping  of 
the  vast  Federal  establishment.  The 
adoption  of  these  plans  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  duplications  and  overlap- 
ping of  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  will  result  in  a  savings  of 
one  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  through 
Increased  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
governmental  services. 

SELECT!  VX  SESnCI  ACT 

This  measure  extended  the  existing 
draft  law  to  July  9.  1951.  It  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  call  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves  when  he 
deems  such  action  necessary. 

OMNIBUS    APPROPRIATION    BILL   FOB    1951 

This  bill  is  the  spending  bill  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1950-51.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  procedure  of  former  years  when 
individual  bills  were  enacted  for  every 
department  and  every  item  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure.  Fiscal  experts,  the 
Commi.«?sion  on  Reorganization,  and 
management  groups  have  consistently 
urged  a  trial  appropriation  bill  where 
the  entire  costs  of  th*^  Government  might 
be  considered  in  a  single  package.  They 
asserted  that  the  former  method  of 
piecemeal  examination  by  the  Concrress 
did  not  enable  the  public  nor  the  Con- 
gressmen to  get  a  clt?ar-cut.  over-all  pic- 
ture of  the  fiscal  needs.  Thirty-six  bil- 
lion dollars  are  allocated,  in  this  bill,  to 
normal  operation  of  the  Government. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Korean  war,  a 
supplemental  budget  necessitated  an 
additional  amount  of  approximately 
eighteen  billions. 

The  foregoing  is  the  picture  of  the 
accomplishments. of  the  second  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  pertaining 
to  affairs  at  home. 

TTIE    ATLANTIC   TJNIOH 

On  the  International  scene,  in  support 
of  our  ideals  and  our  principles  which  we 
adhere  to  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Congress  enacted  vital  legislation  to  sup- 
port the  Atlantic  Union. 

This  union  was  established  to  carry 
out  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty— the  fu-st 
act  in  the  history  of  our  country  to  re- 
noimce  neutrality  and  to  pledge  assist- 
ance by  the  United  States  to  countries 
abroad.  The  pui'pose  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  Ls  carried  out  through  our  eco- 
nomic cooperation  aid  program: 

Title  I.  Economic  assistance  to  Europe 
and  /J5ia. 

Title  II.  Palestine  refu.gee  aid  plan  to 
re.s^ttle  and  to  rehabilitate  the  refugees 
of  this  section  so  that  the  Nation  of  Israel 
can  devote  its  energies  to  the  necessary 
internal  Improvement. 

Title  III.  Point  4  program:  This  is  a 
noble  plan  for  humanity,  for  security, 
for  national  defense.  Its  purpose  is  to 
develop  the  vast  resources  of  undevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  tlirough  Ameri- 
can techniques  and  American  private 
capital. 

VOICE    OF    AMrRICA 

Ninety  million  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  the  Voice  of  America  to  con- 
tinur  its  proKrnm  of  educating  the  world 
on  the  truth  of  American  democracy. 


My  constituents  who  have  expres.sed 
themselves  to  me  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
American  public  is  well  aware  of  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Government  in  affairs  at  hoine 
and  abroad.  For  the  interest  of  my  con- 
stituents, this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 


Not  Above  City  Hall  Polhict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  am  includmg  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Allegan  (Mich.)  Gazette  shortly  after 
the  Truman  insult  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  The  writer.  Leo  W. 
Hoffman,  points  out  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  officials  under  him 
have  the  right  to  ignore  the  basic  law  as 
provided  in  the  Unification  Act;  but,  of 
course,  the  New  Deal  officials  have  for 
many  years  been  doing  as  they  pleased. 
The  law,  as  such,  has  never  bothered 
them. 

The  article  follows: 
Try  as  He  May,  Truman  Can't  Rise  Abovb 
Level  of  a  City  Hall  Politico 

Recently  Congressman  McDonouch,  of 
California,  urged  President  Harry  Truman 
to  permit  the  Marine  Corps  to  be  represented 
on  tlie  United  States  Joint   Clilefs   or   Staff. 

To  us  the  request  seems  a  reasonable  one.' 
As  long  as  the  Marine  Corpw  is  a  fighting 
organization  and  Is  usually  the  first  to  en- 
gage an  enemy,  it  Is  only  fair  to  argue  that 
they  should  have  a  part  in  planning  tha 
battles  they  have  to  fight. 

However  Truman  evidently  thought  other- 
wise. He  replied  to  the  Congresaman  In  hl« 
now  Infamous  letter  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  Marine  Corps  "had  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine comparable  to  that  of  Stalin's"  and 
that  the  Marine  Corps  was  merely  a  police 
force,  and  would  remain  such  as  long  as  he 
was  President. 

Public  opinion  Immediately  made  Itself 
felt  and  first  the  President  by  letter  to  the 
head  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  later  In  per- 
son, apologized,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  for 
his  unfortunate  choice  of  words  and  that  by 
police  force  he  had  In  mind  the  langu.-\ge  of 
the  Unification  Act  as  applied  to  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Many  of  our  metropolitan  papers  have 
commented  up<.:)n  the  action  of  the  President 
in  saying  that  he  was  sorry  and  point  out 
that  It  v,'as  big  of  him  to  apologize,  and  are 
willing  to  forgive  imd  forget 

This  little  paper  has  a  different  opinion. 
We  conclude  that  it,  u  another  example  of 
Truman's  unfitness  to  hold  the  highest  of- 
fice In  the  Nation 

The  incident  illustrates  that  Truman  is 
inclined  to  be  dictatorial,  has  little  If  any 
common  sense,  and  Is  unfair  and  Insincere. 

First,  the  unification  law  provides  In  sub- 
stance that  the  Marine  Corps  Is  primarily 
a  fighting  force  and  that  in  addition  to  Its 
primary  duty  It  shall  also  act  as  a  police  force 
In  certain  naval  establishments,  provided 
however,  that  this  secondary  police  duty 
shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  its  primary 
duty. 

We  repeat,  the  unification  act  Is  a  law,  and 
neuhor  the  President  nor  any  other  execu- 
tive officer  is  above  the  law      The  Prc»<dcat 
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cannot  by  Erecutlve  order  chajige  the  char- 
acter ur  duty  of  the  Marine  Corps.  If  he 
uses  his  power  as  President  to  circumvent 
the  law.  then  he  Is  violating  his  oath  of 
ofllce.  Hie  reply  that  the  Marines  would  re- 
main a  police  force  as  long  as  he  Is  Presi- 
dent Indicates  that  he  has  little  If  any  re- 
gard for  the  law  and  that  he  Ls  Inclined 
to  use  his  power  as  President  contrary  to  his 
duties  as  outlined  In  our  Constitution.  In 
brief,  be  wants  bis  owa  way  and  whenever 
he  can  t  get  It  he  becomes  angry  and  stub- 
born as  would  some  little  child  who  has 
not  yet  learned  that  obedience  Is  necessary 
before  you  can  accept  responsibility. 

Second,  the  Incident  Indicates  that  Tru- 
man has  little,  if  any,  common  sense.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  believe  that 
the  Marine  Corps  Is  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  this  country.  In  the  fight  by  Truman  and 
his  supporters  to  reduce  the  Marine  Corps  to 
a  police  unit  these  people,  unsupported  by 
public  tax  money,  have  logically  and  reason- 
ably pre.^ented  their  argument!'  In  opposition 
to  the  Presidents  plan.  High  Marine  offi- 
cers— refused  the  right  to  express  their  opin- 
ions by  Executive  order— resigned  their  com- 
missions so  that  they  could — as  private  citi- 
zens— express   their  opinion. 

To  compare  the  efforts  of  these  people  to 
preserve  our  Marine  Corps  with  the  Russian 
propaganda  machine  is  so  ridiculous  as  to 
indicate  an  utter  lack  of  common,  ordinary 
Intelligence. 

Third,  Truman  has  permitted  his  two  social 
schemers,  Brannan  and  Ewing.  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  advertising  their  scheme.^  to  socialize  agri- 
culture and  medicine.  If  there  Is  any  propa- 
ganda machine  In  the  country  comparable  to 
Stalin's,  it  Is  that  employed  contrary  to  law 
by  Brannan  and  Ewmg.  We  believe  that 
this  Illustrates  that  Truman  has  little,  if  any. 
fairness  m  his  makeup. 

Fourth.  Truman's  apology  comes  a  little 
late  to  he  sincere.  It  was  made  only  after 
the  Marine  Corps  League  had  prepared  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  President  for  his  ac- 
tion and  only  after  the  press,  radio,  and 
people  had  exnre.ssed  their  opinion  of  the 
President's  action 

In  brief,  his  apology  was  window  dressing; 
an  apology  of  polltlcid  necessity;  one  of  ex- 
pediency and  not  from  the  heart.  When 
Truman  said  that  by  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"police  force  '  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Unification  Act,  he  Is  either 
guilty  of  complete  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  or  he  Is  an  unmitigated  liar. 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  he  Is  a  liar  be- 
cause no  one  with  his  exjjerlence  could  be  so 
Ignorant.  He  must  have  read  the  act  before 
he  signed  It.  and  lu  meaning  is  plain. 

We  conclude  that  this  Incident  U  only  one 
blunder  of  many  and  Ulustraies  Truman  s 
unfitness  for  office.  No  matter  how  long  he 
remains  in  office,  he  can  never  rise  alxive  the 
level  of  what  he  originally  was — a  member  of 
the   Pendergast   city  haU   gang. 

L.  W.  H. 


Jenner  Nwdn't  Worry 


ELXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

Or     NXi.RA     K.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevtcmber  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20^,  1950 

Mr.  WHEFIRY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd,  an  editorial 

enUUed  'Jkkiieu  Needn't  Worry."  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
September  21.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccosD.  as  follows: 

JcHNm  NudhT  Wo«ht 
Senator  Jenkzx,  of  Indiana,  knew,  when 
he  rc«e  In  the  Senate  the  other  day,  that 
what  he  was  going  to  say  about  General 
Marshall's  unfitness  for  the  oflice  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  wasn't  going  to  win  the  ac- 
claim of  seaboard  editors  and  radio  an- 
nouncers. The  Senator  was  dead  right. 
They  thought  It  wasn't  nice  of  him  to  ex- 
amine the  record  and  repxjrt  the  facts 

Nevertheless,  the  facts  Mr.  Jenht*  cited 
In  his  speech  were  not  denied  and  they  can- 
not be  denied.  The  plain.  Inescajiable  truth 
is  that  General  Marshall,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  knew  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  engaging  UlegaUy  in  war  against 
Germany  and  was  consistently  betraying  this 
country's  neutrality.  When  the  Germans  re- 
fused to  accept  these  provocations  to  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  to  get  Into  the  con- 
flict by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  refused  to 
make  any  terms  with  the  Japanese  that  they 
could  accept. 

The  short-run  consequence  was  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  long-run  consequences  were  the 
conquest  of  China  and  half  of  Europe  by 
the  Reds  and  the  present  war  In  Korea 

General  Marshall's  professed  Inability  to 
recall  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing 
on  the  night  of  December  6.  1941,  the  most 
Important  night  of  his  life,  is  an  old  story 
and  so.  too,  is  his  failure  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  to  alert  his  garrl»Dn  In  HawaU.  Mr. 
Jenne«  rightly  called  attention  to  these 
grave  derelictions. 

All  through  this  period  General  Marshall 
was  close  to  Mr.  Rooeevelt  and  went  along 
with  Important  conferences,  and  went  along 
with  his  program  of  betraying  the  confi- 
dence of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  surrounded  himself  with  Com- 
munists like  HlES  and  gave  Russia  priority 
over  our  own  forces  In  the  distribution  cf 
supplies  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican Uves.  George  Marshall  attended  aU  the 
conferences  at  which  Russia  got  a  free  hand 
In  Asia  and  eastern  Europe.  There  is  no 
record  that  he  ever  protested.  His  man.  Gen- 
eral Deane.  in  Russia  reported  again  and 
again  on  Russia's  tme  attitude  but  General 
Marshall  took  no  warning 

His  mission  to  China  after  the  war  was  a 
ghastly  failure  In  plan  and  execution.  His 
Marshall  plan  originally  contemplated  enor- 
mous gifts  to  Russia  as  well  as  the  western 
ccuntrles.  When  Russia  refused  to  par- 
ticipate, the  plsiu.  was  proclaimed  as  the  cer- 
tain means  of  placing  western  Europe  In  a 
position  to  defend  Itself  against  Russ*a. 
It  has  not  done  so  The  plan  was  supposed 
to  operate  until  1952;  now  its  Indefinite  ex- 
tension is  assumed  by  the  very  people  who 
are  denouncing  Mr.  Jekntx  for  daring  to  say 
that  General  Marshall  Isn't  miich  of  a  states- 
man. 

Mr.  JxNifni  s  speech  Is  one  of  the  few  that 
have  been  made  In  this  Congress  that  are 
likelv  to  t)e  read  In  years  to  come.  Naturally 
It  has  been  resented  by  those  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who  were  themselves 
parties  to  the  betrayal  cf  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  regime  in  which  the  general  oc- 
cupied a  key  position.  Naturally,  ioo.  the 
speech  Is  resented  by  the  editors  and  radio 
commentators  who  were  in  tte  conspiracy 
against  America  and  helped  spread  the  New 
Deal  s  falsehoods. 

Mr.  Jntmx  need  not  worry  at>out  the  at- 
tacks on  him.  The  Korean  war  Is  itself 
proof  that  he  Is  right,  for  the  New  Deal 
promised  peace  as  the  fruit  of  the  last  war 
and  the  promise  was  false.  Tiie  American 
people  know  now  that  they  were  betrayed. 
They  will  be  ffrateful  to  Mr  JENina  lor  fils 
part  in  presenting  the  evidence. 


Excets-ProiU  Tucs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o:r 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPP-iSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
to  impose  without  delay  a  tax  on  the 
wartime  profits  of  corporations. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  so-c&Ued  excess- 
profits  tax.  as  I  see  it.  is  primarily  to 
help  raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  our  present  "little  war"  in  Korea,  and 
all  the  other  "little  wars"  presumed  to 
be  on  Stalin  s  timetable. 

But  a  second,  and  almost  equally  im- 
portant p'urpose  of  the  excess-profits 
tax,  in  this  war  as  in  those  preceding  It. 
is  to  drain  off  from  coiTXjrate  treasuries 
virtually  all  of  those  profits  which  may 
be  excessive,  by  reason  of  the  favored 
position  of  corporations  as  war 
contractors. 

In  other  words,  the  excess-profits  tax 
is  one  of  the  mechanisms  used  by  the 
Government,  both  to  raise  war  funds  and 
to  make  sure  that  no  corporate  entity 
in  control  of  a  part  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction shall  use  that  control  to  profit 
excessively  from  the  desperate  necessity 
for  haste  in  getting  a  tremendous  output 
of  war  materials  and  equipment. 

As  we  all  know,  war  contracts  ustially 
are  made  hastily  and  in  large  volume. 
Contract  terms  are  generous,  in  order  to 
expedite  war  production.  Purthermore, 
no  war  contractor  is  going  to  shave 
prices  on  a  "quickie"  contract  when  war- 
time infiation  so  easily  can  make  price 
shaving  disastrous  for  all  concerned. 
The  excess-profits  tax  simply  acts  as  a 
curb,  as  well  as  a  source  of  Government 
income. 

Now  I  did  not  think  a  few  days  ago. 
and  I  do  not  think  now.  that  present 
proposals  as  to  technical  details  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  "neastire  are  satisfac- 
tory. Far  from  it.  Drastic  changes  will 
be  necessary-.  I  did  think,  however,  and 
still  remain  convinced  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  serve  quick  notice  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  American  soldiers  in 
Korea,  that  nobody  at  home  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  a  fair  share  of  the  war 
burden.    Profiteering  is  o-u-t.  out. 

So  far  as  the  faulty  details  of  present 
excess-profits-tax  proposals  are  con- 
cei-ned.  it  was  my  opinion  that  Congress 
should  first  get  the  tax  into  effect  and 
then  proceed  to  Iron  cut  the  faults.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
moral  effect,  upon  the  general  public 
and  the  armed  forces  alike,  of  early  im- 
FKJSition  of  this  tax.  American  soldiers, 
and  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
American  industry,  will  exert  their  best 
efforts  only  when  they  knew,  beyond 
question,  that  favoritism  is  dead. 

But  Congress,  as  a  whole,  decided  that 
imposition  of  the  excess- profits  tax  shall 
be  preceded  by  public  hearings  and  study 
by  the  tax-wri.ting  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  With  this  decision 
I  shall  not  quarrel,  because  it  was  agreed 
that  the  tax  shall  be  made  retroactive, 
either  to  June  24.  when  the  war  started. 
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or  to  October  1.  covering  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  Thus  fore- 
warned. indu>try  may  be  expected  to  set 
up  the  necejyiAry  tax  re.-^rves. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
drastic  cbanges  in  the  present  exce&s- 
tax  propoa»to  will  be  necessary  As  they 
are  now  made  they  would  lay  the  major 
F>ortion  of  the  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  least  able  to  pay;  the  small  cor- 
porations, whose  profits  out  of  subcon- 
tracts usually  are  small  compared  with 
these  of  the  big  prune  contractors. 

At  the  same  time  this  very  misappli- 
cation of  the  excess-profits  tax  not  only 
would  let  the  big  corporations  escape  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden,  while  the 
mediun-sized  and  small  corporation.*? 
would  not.  but  the  tax  yield  itself  would 
be  small  It  should  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  we  must  make  this  war.  and  others 
to  come,  pay-as-you-^o  wars,  so  far  as 
that  may  be  possible  The  tremendous 
proportions  of  our  $264.000  000  000  na- 
tional debt,  the  onset  of  wartune  infla- 
tion, the  necessity  of  preserving  national 
solvency  demand  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  discuss  at 
length  the  reasons  why  the  present 
excess-tax  proposals  must  be  revi.'^ed: 
even  thouch  such  revision  might  take 
the  form  of  amendments  after  the  tax 
is  imposed.  It  is  preferable.  I  believe, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Senator  Walttr  F. 
Geohce.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  a  tax  expert  second  to 
none  in  America 

"It  simply  cannot  be  done."  said  the 
Georgia  Senator  "It  is  impossible  to 
impose  on  the  structure  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  World  War  II  a  new 
exces5-prcf^ts  tax  act.  when  conditions 
are  not  only  difTerent  but  when  they 
actually  are  completely  opposite  to  the 
conditions  which  existed  when  we  for- 
mulated the  Excess  Profits  Act  for  World 
War  II 

"The  difficulty  about  an  excess -profits 
tax."  Senator  George  went  on  to  explain, 
•is  this:  A  tax  of  the  kind  which  is  no 
more  than  the  chanKini^^  of  a  ba.se  period, 
with  an  attempt  to  fit  it  into  an  act 
which  was  pa.ssed  at  the  beginninK  of 
World  War  II.  i.«  wholly  inapplicable,  be- 
cause none  of  the  relief  provisions  will 
grant  the  relief  actually  n'^eded.  and  the 
average  cred:t  formulas  will  not  properly 

apply." 

Without  relief  provisions  in  an  excess- 
profits-tax  law.  the  result  is  one  of  the 
most  harmful  forms  of  taxation  that 
possibly  could  be  devised,  the  Senator 
concluded. 

He  meant,  of  course,  that  without 
proper  safeguards,  to  assure  equitable 
application  of  the  tax.  It  could  happ>en. 
and  probably  would,  that  companies  pro- 
ducing the  most  vitally  needed  war  sup- 
plies, would  be  taxed  out  of  existence  at  a 
critical  moment,  when  lack  of  such  .sup- 
plies mi^hl  bring  disaster  at  sea,  in  the 
air.  or  on  the  battlefields. 

Furthermore,  failure  to  provide  proper 
tax  relief  in  hardship  cases,  and  in- 
equitable application  of  credit  formula.^, 
would  be  bound  to  encourage  wasteful 
spending  and  inefRctency  on  the  part  of 
war  contractors.  ftpiHtiUy  would  thin 
be  so  In  th»*  case  of  medium  and  small 
companies,  which  did  not  prospwr  after 


World  War  II.  and  whose  postwar  earn- 
iniis  ba.'^  period  would  show  returns  so 
low  a5  to  make  their  new  wartime  excess- 
profits  taxes  excessively  high. 

Wastefulness  and  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  war  contractors,  whose  motive 
for  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  excessive  wartime  taxes, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  add  to  the 
wartime  inflation,  which  already  is  upon 
us.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  it  should 
be  said  that  because  of  the  resultant 
tendency  toward  wastefulncs.s.  excess- 
profits  taxes  are  deflationary  only  inso- 
far and  no  further,  than  they  provide  the 
Government  with  money  it  otherwise 
would  have  to  borrow  The  inflationary 
effect  probably  is  the  greatest. 

Possibly  the  effort  of  those  weighed 
with  the  responsibiUty  for  making  the 
excess-profits-tax  law  equitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  high  in  tax  yield,  should 
be  to  keep  the  tax  rate  at  levels  not  so 
high  as  to  ercourage  wasteful  practices. 
The  latter  would  serve  only  to  reduce 
tax  income,  while  adding  to  infiation. 

I  say  this  at  the  ri^k,  perhaps,  of  an 
accusation  that  I  harbor  a  too  tender  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  big  business. 
But  I  speak,  also,  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  other,  and  better,  methods  of 
reaching  those  excess  profits.  Methods 
that  are  better  because  they  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  rules  of  fairness;  methods 
that  operate  to  make  those  pay  most, 
who  benefit  most  from  war-created  in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

One  of  those  methods  consists  of  a 
straight.  across-the-l>oard  boost  in  cor- 
poration taxes.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
least  import,'\nt  of  the  various  methods, 
so  far  as  Government  income  is  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  fair  to  everyone  con- 
cerned, because  it  is  a  tax  paid  strictly 
in  proportion  to  present  earnings,  with 
no  reference  at  all  to  what  earnings  may 
have  been  m  some  former  oeriod  of  years. 
All  corporate  taxpayer?-  are  on  an  even 
ba.sis.  with  favoritism  out  of  the  window. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Congress  has 
done  a  t/ood  job  with  respect  to  this  form 
of  taxation.  The  bill  provides  for  a  year- 
ly increa.se  of  about  $1.500.000. COO  in  cor- 
porate taxes,  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
cess-profits levies.  The  bill  would  in- 
crease individual  Income  taxes  by  about 
$2.750.000,0C0  annually.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  corporate  incomes  this 
year  will  total  only  about  $30,000,000,000, 
compared  with  a  national  income  of 
somethm-'  more  than  $220,000,000,000, 
it  would  seem  that  Congress  has  leaned 
over  backward  to  protect  wage  earners 
and  other  individual  income-tax  payers. 
The  only  danger  here,  as  in  resp>ect  to 
excess-profits  taxes,  is  that  the  rate  may 
prove  to  be  so  high  that  r>ostwar  in- 
dustry may  Kck  reserves  wherewith  to 
maintain  employment  and  seek  new 
markets,  when  war  production  ceases. 

Another  method  for  getting  at  those 
excess  profits,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective,  is  through  what 
is  called  contract  renegotiation.  You 
may  recall  that  this  method  was  used 
during  and  immedunely  after  World 
War  II.  It  returned  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  billions  of  dollars  that 
oiherwl-se  would  have  been  added  to  the 
cost  of  that  war. 


In  substance,  contract  renegotiation 
Ls  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Government 
keeps  watch  on  the  actual  costs  of  war 
production  in  the  various  plants;  and 
then,  in  the  light  of  tho.se  costs,  the  Gov- 
ernment proceeds  to  reprice  everything 
it  buys  from  the  war  contractors.  In 
most  instances,  prices  are  revised  down- 
ward, and  substantially  so.  In  a  few 
isolated  instances,  prices  are  revised  up- 
ward, when  some  unforeseen  production 
difficulty,  or  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  makes  it  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  satisfactory  output  of  war 
goods. 

Under  all  circumstances,  by  means 
of  price  renegotiation,  prices  and  costs 
are  so  geared  to  one  another,  t'.iat  war 
materials,  munitions,  and  equipment  are 
obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
which  at  the  same  time  give  the  war 
contractors  enough  money  to  stay  in 
business  and  continue  production  effi- 
ciently. At  the  .same  time,  by  this  re- 
negotiation method,  public  policy  can  be 
served  insofar  as  it  concerns  leavinc;  the 
war  contractors  funds  wherewith  in 
postwar  years  Ihey  may  rehabilitate 
their  plants,  seek  new  markets  and  In 
general,  maintain  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  last  war.  contract  renegotia- 
tion was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Bank,  and  if  any  man  ever  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  the  taxpayers, 
who  comprise  all  of  the  people,  it  is 
this  Michigan  banker  and  businessman. 

On  the  basis  of  the  considerations  I 
have  outlined  for  you.  it  would  seem  that 
Congress  should  act  quickly  to  impose 
an  excess-profits  tax ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  that  tax  should  be  kept  down  to 
levels  that  will  serve  only  to  drain  off 
such  excessive  profits  as  may  redound, 
by  reason  of  the  war,  to  all  corporations, 
whether  or  not  they  are  engaged  in  war 
production  With  equal  exp>edltion, 
provision  should  be  made  for  .setting  up 
a  contract  renegotiation  board,  and  this 
method  should  be  used  to  recover  all 
funds  paid  out  by  the  Government, 
which  may  constitute  war  production 
profits  in  excess  of  such  normal  rates  as 
public  policy  dictates. 

If  the.se  things  are  done.  I  believe  it 
will  be  possible  to  distribute  the  war- 
cost  burden  fairly  and  honestly  among 
the  various  elements — wage  earners, 
corporations,  stockholders,  and  those 
who  may  fall  into  none  of  these  cate- 
gories. These  things  must  be  done,  be- 
cause every  day  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  a  series  of  little  wars  is  bound  to 
explode  eventually  into  world  war  III. 
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The  Three  Keyi 
EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or   NEW  JEXSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr   CANFIELD     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  in  1947  to  view  the  Ameri- 


can GI's  In  Trieste  under  the  command 
of  Maj  Gen.  Bryant  E.  Moore  and  I 
shall  always  remember  how  thrilled  I 
was  jver  their  smart  appearance  and  ob- 
vious discipline. 

Mere  recently  General  Moore,  whose 
military  record  is  so  brilliant,  has  taken 
over  the  superintendency  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  We.st  Point. 
N  Y.  Last  Sunday  I  wa.s  pleased  to  note 
in  the  .Vvipplement  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  a  featured  article.  The  Three 

Keys,  by  General  Moore,  in  which  he 
points  to  the  three-word  motto  of  the 
Academy  "Duty,  Honor,  Country."  as  a 
guide  to  both  soldier  and  citizen  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  The  article  follows: 
The  Three  Keys 
(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Bryant  E    Moore) 

In  ihete  days,  every  scliool — Includ'nc 
Wwt  Point — has  a  double  duty.  One  Is  t  > 
tram  the  mli'ds  of  lU  students;  the  otiier  is 
to  help  form  their  character  As  knowledE° 
expands  tl.at  become.s  a  dlfllcult  task  T*ie 
fthcer  effort  of  mastering  many  comuUcated 
subjects  tf  nd«  to  crowd  out  everything  else 

That  IS  why  we  are  grateful  for  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  MUilury  Academy.  The  motto 
emblazoned  on  the  scroll  c<  nslsts  uf  three 
words:  Du-.y.  Honor.  Country  These  a.-e 
the  three  keys  of  character,  and  for  the  West 
Pointer  they  are  an  everlasting  reminder  of 
the  other  side  of  education,  a  reminder  that. 
In  life,  a  man  without  cliaracter.  however 
clever,  is  nothing. 

Duty.  Honor,  CounUy.  These  are  simple, 
elemental  words.  They  need  no  interpreta- 
tion. 

Duty  goes  further  than  mere  obedience  to 
orders.  It  implies  wlUlngnesa,  loyal  execu- 
tion, and  the  sacrllice  of  personal  interest,  if 
necessary. 

Country  means  more  than  display  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment.  It  calls  for  devotion, 
whether  in  the  tedium  of  unspectaculJir 
service  or  the  mortal  struggle  of  the  batlie- 
ftald. 

Honor  Is  the  central  and  highest  word  on 
the  scroll.  It  U  the  keystone  of  the  arch;  for 
without  It.  all  prlnclplss.  ideals,  and  beliefs 

wUl  surely  faU. 

ThU  trinity  of  principle  Is  the  heritage  of 
the  American  people.  West  Point  received  it 
from  the  founders  of  the  Republic— Wash- 
ington. Hamilton,  JefTerson,  and  Monroe— 
wlio  were  also  the  founders  ul  the  Academy 
It  has  been  uied  in  the  fire  of  experience  and 
found  equal  to  the  test.  It  guided  We«t 
Pointers  In  war  and  peace  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  Grant  found  In  it  the  key  to  victory, 
and  Lee  the  strength  to  turn  bitter  defeat 
to  the  service  of  a  reunited  country.  Persh- 
ing. Elsenhower,  and  MacArthur  drew  their 
power  from  it. 

Duty,  Honor.  Country.  Here  are  three 
words  to  guide  both  soldier  and  citizen  in 
these  troubled  times.  They  are  words  to 
live  by. 


Have  We  Licked  Foot  and  Month? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MurxxsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Have  We 
Licked   Foov  and  MouUi?"   written  by 


Paul  Friggens  and  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1950  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal. 
The  article  refers  to  the  aftcsa  or  foot- 
and-mouth-  disease-eradication  program 
which  the  United  States  Department  of 
Afericulture.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indi;.:lry, 
has  conducted.  They  have  done  a  splen- 
did job  in  Mexico.  I  believe  the  article 
pives  much  gooc"  information  to  all  who 
read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  follows: 

Have  Wx  Licked  Foot  and  MotrxH? 
(By  Paul  Friggens) 

Mexico  Citt. — The  greatest  exp>eriment  in 
livestock  history  is  winding  up  in  Mexico. 
But  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  we're  all 
through  fighting  the  dread  foot-and-mouth 
piapue — aftoca,  as  the  Mexicans  call  it. 

tJn!t3d  States  and  Mexican  forces  have  per- 
formed  four  vaccinulions  on  every  pig,  goat. 
sheep,  and  cow  they  could  find  between  quar- 
antine lines  in  Mexico — 60,0C0.0O0  vaccina- 
tions. 

We  would  have  trouble  vaccinating  again. 
The  Mexicans  might  not  take  it. 

Science  ha.s  done  everything  It  knows  hew 
to  do.  Weve  got  to  stop  now.  sit  tight,  and 
wait  for  8  months  or  a  year— at  least— to  see 
If  the  gigantic  vaccination  experiment 
worked. 

On  August  1  we  shut  down  mass  vaccina- 
tion, began  puUing  out  our  crews.  We're 
leaving  behind  a  rear  guard  of  1,500  Mexican 
and  American  Inspectors,  under  order*  to 
•find  aftosa  and  destroy  It."  We're  main- 
taining an  800-mile  northern  quarantine 
line,  manned  by  Mexican  soldiers. 

The  tJntted  States  must  stick  In  Mexico 
for  another  year — maybe  two — t>efore  we  can 
say  we're  out  of  the  woods  with  aftosa.  and 
the  aiO.OOO.OCO.OOO  T7nlt*d  States  Uvestock 
Industry  is  no  longer  threatened. 

•This  Is  the  most  critical  period  of  all," 
Oen  Harry  H.  Johnson,  American  codlrectcr, 
told  me. 

"We  believe  aftosa  still  exists  In  Mexico. 
We're  doing  everything  we  can  to  find  U. 
I'd  like  to  assure  livestock  growers  that  this 
campaign  la  a  success.  But  whether  It  is, 
it's  too  early  to  say." 

Seftur  Oscar  Flcres.  Mexican  ccdlrector, 
says  flatly:  "Aftosa  is  95  percent  licked." 

Around  aftosa  headquarters  In  Mexico  City 
and  out  in  the  field,  though,  the  attitude 
l8  a  cautious  "wait  ai:d  see"  And  there  ere 
good  reasons. 

"Vaccination  never  was  totally  effective." 
stresses  General  Johnson.  "At  best,  it  was 
only  an  aid — good  for  only  4  months.  It's 
no  good  against  a  hot  or  massive  infection." 

By  November  1 — 4  months  after  the  'ast 
vaccination— probably  17,000,000  animals  will 
be  8U8ceptlt)le  to  aftoea  again  in  Mexico.  If 
there  are  small,  sporadic  outbreaks,  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  forces  are  ready 
to  move  In  fast.  But  If  aftosa  ever  flares  out 
of  control  again  as  It  did  before— then  we're 
unquestionably  through  In  Mexico. 

We  will  have  tried  slaughter,  and  killed 
1,000,000  animals. 

We  will  have  tried  the  world's  greatest  vac- 
cination experiment. 

Not  a  single  outbreak  has  been  reported 
this  year.  "On  the  other  hand,  aftosa  is 
tricky,"  says  Dr.  L.  B.  Noyes,  assistant  direc- 
tor. "We  don't  know  how  long  it  wiu  remain 
on  the  premises  under  ideal  conditions.  And 
we  dont  know  how  long  animals  remain 
carriers." 

MeanwhUe,  General  Johnson  Is  cutting  his 
6,000-man  crew  In  half.  At  the  peak,  aftosa 
cost  us  about  $2,500,000  per  month;  we  vac- 
cinated 24,664  animals  per  hour.  8  hours  a 
dav,  6  dav»  a  week. 


Vaccinators  forded  '  ild  rtvera,  hugged  dan- 
gerous mountain  trails,  dodged  bulleU  and 
bandits,  battled  disease,  and  Isolation. 

"Gringo"  (American)  haters  spread  the 
story  that  vaccination  produced  sterility, 
pcisoned  the  milk.  In  Guerrero  SUte.  oiUy 
6C0.0OO  animals  were  produced  on  flrst  vac- 
cination. But  confidence  grew  later.  About 
1J200,000  animals  were  brought  In  for  the 
second  vaccination;   1,6€8,000  for  the  third. 

On  the  Guatemalan  border,  vaccinators 
traveled  by  cayouca — a  hollowed-out  ma- 
hogany leg:  hauled  their  horses  across  swift 
streams  in  these  same  boats. 

Communists  kept  up  bitter  attacks.  Late 
this  summer  a  Cotnmuntet  rally  threatened 
to  attack  the  United  States  Embassy  In  Mex- 
ico City.    The  Ccmmuniits  want  us  to  fall. 

But  the  worst  difBcultics  were  physical. 
Vaccinators  stood  waist-deep  In  malarial 
swamps  in  southern  Mexico.  There  were  no 
fences.  You  caught  the  cattle  right  In  the 
water. 

To  keep  vaccine  effective.  It  had  to  be 
troi^ht  In  lee  from  Mexico  City  laboratories, 
often  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  back  coun- 
try. Vaccinators  used  l>jats,  pack  trains, 
a. rplanes— sometimes  hacking  out  their  own 
airstrips.  Vaccine  often  was  stored  In  deep 
holes. 

Steamed  up  by  the  fiery  General  Johnson, 
who  turned  a  rout  into  a  fuU-scale  oflenslve 
(he  was  likely  to  show  up  anywhere  In 
the  field  before  breakfast),  aftosa  fighters 
somehow  did  the  job. 

What's  more,  costs  dropped  from  $16  per 
shot  to  85  cents  Today  the  general  is 
cutting  all  coets  below  $1,000,000  a  month. 
Total  cost  of  the  campaign  so  far  Is  about 
$150,000,000 

As  the  vaccinators  carried  on  then,  so  the 
Inspectors  carry  on  today. 

They  camp  out  In  pairs — a  Mezlean  and 
an  American — and  make  )olnt  reports.  In- 
specting e\*ery  ranch  every  80  days. 

Often  the  inspector  baa  to  climb  through 
the  window  of  a  thatched  hut  to  find  a  alck 
pig  under  the  bed.  or  btdten  dcwn  the  well. 

Mexican  livestock  suSer«  from  every  other 
diseaee  from  anthrax  to  bog  cholera,  and 
all  must  be  reported  fast.  With  the  live- 
stock industry  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  still  at  stake.  lnspectc»«  can't  take 
a  chance.    It  might  be  aftosa. 

As  long  as  there's  a  single  case,  ve  still 
have  a  job  in  Mexico  Vaccination  has  ended. 
Now  we're  depending  on  inspection— and 
hope. 


laterDttiontJ  Uw  it  Ifnored  bj  Victoriov$ 
Occnpatioi  Force$,  Tliii  It  a  Dcterrmt 
to  a  Lastinf  Ptacc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoKsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, oar  conduct  as  a  victorious  power  in 
World  War  II  and  as  one  of  the  occupy- 
ing forces  now  stationed  in  former  eiae- 
my  lands,  is  open  to  serious  question.  It 
appears  that  we  have  openly  been  a  par- 
ty to  flauntiiig  well-established  interna- 
tional rules  of  law  as  set  up  by  the 
Hague  Convention.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  propaganda  in  circulation  today  by 
those  who  contend  that  peace  can  come 
only  by  a  world  government  based  upon 
law.  Yet  these  groups  and  officials  in 
our  Government  have  seen  fit  to  ignore 
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a  great  body  of  internationfll  law  which 
has  accumulated  over  the  centuries 

Since  the  termination  of  active  has- 
tilit  es  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
Congress  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  to  furnish  appropriations  so 
that  we  can  maintain  a  semblance  of 
compliance  to  the  Hague  Convention 
which  obligates  this  countr>-  as  a  mili- 
Ur\-  occupant  to  prevent  disease  and 
unrest  and  to  restore  and  maintain 
proper  order  and  normal  livinc  condi- 
tions in  the  occupied  areas  This  is  in 
essence.  Mr  Speaker,  a  provision  under 
said  convention.  Now  what  do  we  find 
in  actual  practice? 

Soviet  dictators,  the  Polish  puppet 
government,  the  British  and  the  French 
occupation  forces  were  declaring  that 
the  Hague  Convention  rules  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  victors  No  doubt  in  or- 
der to  justify  the  looting  of  conquered 
territory,  the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion, the  retention  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
slave  labor,  the  uprooting  of  people  from 
their  homes  resulting  in  a  further  bur- 
den on  the  economy  of  the  defeated  na- 
tions Even  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government,  while  insisting  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  Hague  Treaty  before  this 
body  and  while  engaged  at  Nuremberg 
in  expressing  righteous  indignation  be- 
cause the  vanquished  had  violated  the 
Hague  Convention  concerning  military 
obhgations,  was  conniving  with  other 
victors  to  impose  a  Morsenthau  plan  to 
dismantle  ih%  privalfi  Piants  ia.our  oc;;^ 
cupied  areas  and  actually  giving  these 
war  plants  to  Stalin  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  rightful  owners,  and  other- 
wise carrying  out  an  occupation  in  the 
United  States  zone  which  was  as  illegtl 
under  the  Hague  Convention  as  the  acts 
of  many  convicted  war  criminals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  those  lawyers 
who  participated  in  this  dishonorable 
act  and  who  had  some  qualms  of  con- 
science endeavored  later  to  find  legal 
justification  for  it.  Numerous  grounds 
were  suggested  but  now  that  another 
conflict  which  again  involves  the  occu- 
pation of  many  European  countries  ap- 
pears imminent,  a  justice  ol  one  of  the 
few  neutral  countries  of  World  War  II 
expresses  a  fear  of  the  precedent  that 
we  have  established.  Justice  Algot 
Bagge.  Swedish  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  for  National  Arbitration,  in  a 
Danish  periodical  discusses  and  gently 
annihilates  the  many  reasons  presented 
to  justify  this  double-deaung  He  then 
observes  that  the  Hasue  Convention 
represents  an  interpretation  which  had 
its  origin  in  a  more  civilized  period,  free 
from  hysteria,  and  we  should  try  to  do 
something  to  preserve  what  there  is  still 
left  of  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  question  will 
eventually  involve  appropriations  of 
money  for  occupation  purpo.ses  since  ob- 
servation of  international  law  Is  the 
surest  way  to  achieve  peace  in  the  world; 
since  the  HaKue  Convention  has  been 
accepted  by  this  country  a.s  a  treaty; 
since  we  miist  eventually  make  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  Japan;  and 
since  there  will  be  furth«'r  military  oc- 
cupations in  which  this  countr>'  will  par- 
ticipate: let  us  pray,  only  as  the  occu- 
piers.   I  present  a  partial  translation  of 


Justice  Bague's  article  which  probably 
represents  the  views  of  the  thinking  peo- 
ple in  western  Europe  today.  It  fol- 
lows : 

Tmk    I.vtekn.\tional    Legal    Status    or    the 
Big  Poweks  jn  Owimant 

(By  Dr.  Algot  Bagge) 
The  15  prominent  lawyers  who  have  been 
commiMloned  by  the  United  Nations  to  as- 
cerUln  what  International  law  Is  still  in 
force  and  also  to  patch  up  the  wreck  or  the 
International  law  which  has  remained  alter 
the  World  War  have  not  had  an  easy  task. 
To  ascertain  in  what  form  international  con- 
Tentloivs  exist  which  are  stlH  regarded  as 
binding  and  to  Interpret  their  svibstance. 
may  sometimes  present  ijreat  difficulties,  but 
to  pro¥«  that  there  Is  orthodox  law  wUhln 
International  law  puts  the  legal  opinion  and 
objectivity  of  the  15  lawyers  to  a  still  harder 
test.  International  law  Is  just  like  a  chame- 
leon: It  changes  its  aspect  according  to  those 
who  have  the  power  In  the  world.  To  b« 
sure,  the  small  nations  may  lie  able  to  claim 
that  a  change  in  the  present  International 
law  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  big  powers  in 
unacceptable,  but  In  the  course  of  time  one 
n.^tlon  after  another  will  find  Itself  outside  of 
the  community  of  the  big  powers  and  forced 
to  adjust  Itself  even  from  a  legal  pxjlnt  of 
Tlew  to  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and  thereby 
to  recognise  de  facto  the  new  order  In  Inter- 
national law  which  Is  tied  up  with  It. 

Such  a  case  of  theoretical  Interest  and 
practical  significance  is  the  question  of  the 
international  legal  status  of  the  Four  Big 
Power*  with  respect  to  occupied  0«rmany. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1M3  already 
subsequent  to  the  conference  at  Casablanca, 
marked  ihe  emergence  of  th«  proposition 
trora.  UU  ^figlc^-gaxop  quarter  to  uncondl- 
al  surrender  as  an  objective  of  ^ft?.  VeT7 
likely  It  was  attempted  In  this  manner  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  and  charges  of  breach 
of  promise  which  Wilsons  14  points  had 
cau.sed  during  the  previous  World  War. 

When  shortly  thereafter  at  Yalta,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  the  United  States  of  America. 
Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  on 
the  treatment  to  be  meted  '»ut  to  Germany 
after  victory,  that  point  of  the  program  came 
In  handy.  It  was  Inconceivable  to  achieve  a 
change  of  the  German  entity  of  such  .sweep- 
ing proportions  as  was  planned  there  without 
an  unconditional  surrender. 

But.  as  Prof.  Andre  Gros  says  in  his  ar- 
ticle, a  Condition  Jurldlque  de  I'Allemagne 
(the  Legal  Status  of  Germany)  in  the  Revue 
Oen^rale  du  Droit  International  Public 
(1946,  p.  76 1,  such  a  situation,  which  Is 
comparable  to  the  Roman  "dedltlo".  by  which 
the  defeated  nation  by  agreement  surrenders 
to  the  good  will  of  ths  victor  who  thereafter 
has  all  rights  over  persons  and  property,  is  no 
longer  recognized  under  International  law. 

It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession In  the  Allied  Big  Powers  has  shown 
an  interest  in  how  the  Yalta  program  might 
be  brought  Into  harmony  with  currently 
valid  international  law.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle In  this  regard  is  considered  to  be  the 
War  on  Land  Laws  of  1907  (hereafter  called 
Hague  Convention). 

A  comparison  t>etween  the  program  of  the 
Four  Allied  Big  Powers  for  the  treatment  of 
Germany  and  the  regulations  of  the  Hague 
Convention  Is,  therefore,  of  Interest. 

An  unconditional  surrender  of  the  vari- 
ous German  military  forces  took  place  In  May 
IMS.  Tlie  surrender  was,  however,  only  a 
military  surrender,  signed  by  authority  of 
the  German  High  Command.  With  Doenlta. 
whom  Hitler  had  selected  as  his  successor, 
the  Allies  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do;  h« 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  pro- 
nounce himself  In  favor  of  this  military  sur- 
render. The  documents  of  surrender  con- 
tained no  mention  of  Germany  s  status  alter 
thu  military  surrender. 


On  June  5.  1945.  the  Berlin  declaration  was 
promulgated,  signed  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
manders of  the  Pig  Four  Powers,  acting  by 
authority  of  their  respective  Governments. 
It  was  stated  therein  that  these  governments 
were  a.ssuming  the  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany.  Including  all  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  German  Government  and 
any  local  government  or  authority. 

In  Septemljer  1945  a  series  of  proclama- 
tions, laws,  orders,  directives,  and  Instruc- 
tions b«gan  to  be  Issued  by  the  control 
council  regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Potsdam  Conference  bear- 
ing at  length  upon  the  question  concerning 
personal  Integrity  and  private  property  of 
the  German  people. 

The  regulations  of  the  Hague  Convention 
should  then  be  compared  therewith.  Under 
section  I  of  the  Convention  is  treated  the 
belllKcrents;  under  section  II.  the  hostilities; 
and  under  section  III.  the  military  authority 
on  enemy  alien  territory. 

Under  the  provisions  concerning  hostilities 
are  taken  up  the  subjects  of  surrenders 
and  armistice,  to  be  followed  by  the  pro- 
visions for  military  authority  on  enemy 
alien  territory.  In  accordance  with  the 
last-mentioned  stipulations,  an  area  is  re- 
garded as  occupied  when  It  finds  Itsell  under 
the  authority  of-  the  enemy  army.  Inas- 
much as  the  authority  of  legitimate  power 
(lautorlte  du  pouvolr  l^gal)  passes  over 
de  facto  to  the  occupant,  he  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  assure  general  order  and 
security  and  at  the  same  time,  unless  it  Is 
absolutely  Infeaslble,  respect  the  laws  which 
are  In  force  In  ths  country.  Family  honor 
and  rights,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, shall  be  respected.  Private  property 
shall  be  respected.  It  shall  not  be  seized. 
Looting  Is  prohibited.      If  the  occupant  im- 

res  taxes  or  other  contributions  he  shall, 
tkf  II  poi«lble.  follow  tha  current  taj 
legislation  of  the  country.  He  shall  also  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
territory.  Other  financial  contributions  are 
to  be  levied  by  the  occupant  only  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  troops  and  administrative  exf)enses 
[connected  therewith).  Receipts  shall  be 
rendered  for  contributions  Imposed.  Requi- 
sitions In  kind  shall  be  made  only  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  occupation  troops.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, payment  shall  be  made  on  demand 
or  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  occupying 
army  may  seize  all  movable  property  of 
a  state  which  may  be  used  for  military  op- 
erations. War  needs,  such  as  munitions 
stores,  means  of  transportation,  reserve  stock- 
piles of  any  kind,  although  privately  owned, 
shall  be  seized,  but  returned  and  compensa- 
tion paid  when  peace  Is  made.  The  occupy- 
ing states  must  not  regard  themselves  other 
than  as  administrators  and  utilizers  of  public 
buildings,  real  estate,  wood-  and  farm-land 
facilities,  under  the  ownership  of  the  enemy 
state  and  located  within  the  occupied  coun- 
try Property  which  is  used  for  religious 
purposes,  care  of  the  needy,  education,  and 
scientific  pursuits  shall  also  be  treated  as 
property  under  private  ownership  In  the 
respective  state. 

In  accordance  with  the  contemporary  in- 
ternational legal  postliminium  theory,  the 
previous  legal  status  obtains  again  after  a 
l)elllgerent  occupation  Is  ended.  The  former 
government  resumes  the  administration. 
Real  and  personal  property,  etc.,  must  be 
returned  to  the  owners  if  the  occupant 
has  taken  steps  to  which  he  was  not  entitled 
under  International  law.  the  px^stllmlnlura 
invalidity  of  those  unlawful  measures  be- 
comes evident  (Oppenhelm,  International 
Law.  1944,  vol.  U.  pp.  487  fl  l . 

There  has  been  no  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  Allied  Big  Four  Powers  that  the  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Ger- 
many (disarmament,  political  reorganization, 
reeducation,  population  transfers,  reparation* 
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to  be  taken  out  of  personal  property,  etc.), 
far  exceeds  whp.t  under  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion Hi  accepted  as  belligerent  occupation. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment thr.t  the  occupying  Big  Powers  continue 
to  be  bound  by  the  Hague  Convention. 

It  has  consequently  been  of  TltaJ  Impor- 
tance to  demonstrate  that  the  Hague  Con- 
vention l5  not  applicable  to  the  slttiation  at 
hand. 

Justice  Eagge  then  discusses  the  sug- 
gestion, made  in  1945,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  by  a 
representative  of  the  Drpartment  of  Jus- 
tice, to  avoid  the  Hague  Conventicn  ob- 
Ligations  and  legally  justify  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan.  This  suggestion  was  that 
the  victors  end  the  war  by  a  declaration 
of  unconditional  surrender  or  merely  a 
declaration  of  termination  of  war.  and 
avoid  the  cu'^tomary  trpaiy  of  peace. 
Then,  it  was  concluded,  th*^  Allies  would 
be  able  to  do  what  they  wished,  unham- 
pered by  International  law.  Bagpe  ob- 
serves Uiat  the  only  recognized  unilateral 
declare  Lion  wlucli  can  end  a  state  of  war 
is  a  declaration  of  annexation. 

Bagge  also  comments  upon  the  view 
of  the  former  German  jurist.  Prof.  Hans 
KeLsen — another  protaeorJst  of  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan— that  Germany  ceased  to 
exist  after  the  "unconditional. surren- 
der," so  the  war  ended  ana  the  Allies  were 
no  longer  governed  by  the  Hague  Con- 
vention and  Its  laws  concermng  wartime 
occupation.  Bagge  cites  subsequent 
British  and  American  judicial  dccisioas 
which  hold  tliat  the  war  continues  and 
that  Germany  continues  to  exist  as  a 
nation. 

There  are.  meanwhile,  other  circumstances 
which  may  give  rise  to  doubt  whether,  al- 
though the  stAte  cf  war  conunues  to  exist 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  we  are 
dea!:ng  here  with  a  belligerent  occupation. 
The  Control  Couacil  and  Its  dependencies 
Is  undoubtedly  a  military  government.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  S-^tes  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  of  May  13,  1946.  the  Secretary 
of  War,  He.iry  L.  Stimson.  had  stated  tbat 
•  ti'.e  Four  Allied  Big  Powers  Military  .High) 
Command  has  wtrked  out  a  joint  program 
to  Impose  a  stern  military  govemmeii:  "  over 
Germany  in  ord°r  to  carry  into  eCect  the 
policy  agreed  upon  at  Yal'a.  It  can  hardly 
be  interprctea  otherwise  than  that  Germany 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  er.emy  army 
(Hague  CoiiventK  Q.  art.  <2  > . 

But  It  Is  coTlous  that  at  least  certain  stip- 
ulations in  the  Hague  Con  vent  vr.  have  ref- 
erence only  to  the  event  that  the  opponents 
of  the  occupvlne  power  still  have  an  active 
army  or.  to  say  the  least,  have  allies  who 
carry  on  hoetUe  operations  of  a  military  na- 
ture In  this  respect  article  44  prolilbits 
a  belligerent  from  ctimpelling  the  population 
within  the  occupied  temusry  to  supply  in- 
lormation  concerning  the  army  of  the  other 
belligerent,  or  to  take  part  in  military  op- 
erations against  their  country   lart    iU) . 

It  w<  uld.  however,  be  premature  to  draw 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  the  Hague 
Convention  in  Its  entirety  bears  upc  n  a  sit- 
uation where  hostUe  operations  of  a  military 
nature  continue  to  be  carried  on.  Tl»e  In- 
dividu.-il  stipulations  intended  lor  such  a 
sltuaton  need  net  imply  that  the  same  holds 
true  of  other  stipulations  In  the  conven- 
tion whloii  alst^  fit  a  situation  where  similar 
opera Uons   no   longer  occur. 

The  following  discussion  confirms  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Hague  ConTentlcn  is  to 
be  re«arded  applicable  eren  under  an  occu- 
patlcn  which  continues  after  an  armUtlce 
pact  is  concluded  and  thus  hostile  opera- 
tions of  a  military  nature  have  ceased,  bat 


the  aUte  d  w*r  contlnuea  to  prevail.  See 
Feilchenfeld,  the  International  EconcKnic 
Law  of  Belligerent  Occupation.  Wastmgtoa. 
1942,  paragraph  396.  where  he  says:  "An 
armistice  presupposes  that  the  war  has  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Admittedly,  the  rules 
of  International  law.  including  the  Hague 
regulaUons  on  occupants,  continue  to  apply 
»o  far  as  they  are  not  superseded  by  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  armistice  agreement." 

The  Swedish  jurist  then  raises  the 
question  whether,  by  an  armistice  agree- 
ment, a  more  harsh  treatment  may  be 
imposed  on  the  occupied  country  than 
that  permitted  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

It  win.  In  any  event,  have  been  brought 
out  that  the  aim  which  the  victorious  power 
under  International  law  has  a  rt^ht  to  pur- 
sue for  its  own  end.-,  by  •"belligerent  occupa- 
tion." must  be  differentiated  from  the  goal 
which  the  Tlctorious  power  wants  to  attain 
by  a  war  War  objectives  may  t)e  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  military  and  economic  power  of 
the  vanquished  for  aU  llEae.  the  usurpation 
of  portions  of  the  territory  cf  the  defeated 
state  and  economic  resources,  as  we!!  a<:  the 
ImpoGltlon  of  reparations.  Such  aims  may 
net.  under  presently  enforced  international 
law.  be  pursued  for  seifinh  ends  through  the 
actual  power  which  an  occupation  laiplies. 
These  auiis  are  designed  to  stabUze  tlie  reia- 
tionihip  bei»een  the  victcr  and  the  van- 
quished If  they  are  not  la  ccnTormitj  with 
the  transitional  nature  of  the  occupation. 
It  has  been  rightfully  said  that  the  r-iidtng 
princ'.pV  is  that  the  occupation  power  must 
not  undertake  anything  which  is  calculated 
to  become  a  permanent  condition.  (See 
Castberg,  Poetllmmiura,  1944,  p.  13.) 

If,  therefore,  the  occupaiicn  extends 
beyond  the  time  limit  set  for  the  cessation 
of  military  operations,  tinder  tntematloral 
law  this  does  not  Imply  any  Increase  In  the 
powers  of  the  occupant  other  than  as  moti- 
vated L.-  the  extension  of  the  dnnition  of  the 
occupation. 

It  Is  tlierefore  Inconceivable  that  It  1=  the 
Intention  of  the  stipulation  cf  article  39  cf 
the  Hague  Convention,  on  the  possibility  that 
by  the  armistice  pact  the  relations  cf  the 
population  totra-'d  the  occupant  power  be 
regulated,  to  make  possible  a  defeat  of  the 
principles  which  are  subsequently  laid  down 
in  arUcles  42  to  50  of  the  Convention. 

Should,  however,  the  fotir  allied  big  powers 
be  regarded,  under  International  law.  to  hare 
overtiircwu  the  protective  system  of  the 
Hague  Convention  by  an  armistice  pact,  there 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  Is  only  a  for- 
mality to  be  disregarded,  inasmuch  as  the 
four  Allies  have  taken  the  matter  In  their 
o"»n  hands  and  unilaterar.y  declared  the 
Hague  Convention  In  its  entirety  null  and 
void. 

It  should  not  be  long,  as  scon  as  the  mlll- 
tary  op  position  Is  l>eaten  down — ^whlch  may 
occur  immediately  or  under  continuing 
beiligereiit  occupauoc — before  an  uncondi- 
tionai  surrender  may  [lawfully?)  permit  a 
iinilateral  complete  setting  aside  of  the  pro- 
tective regalia tions  of  the  Ka^ue  Convention. 

Justice  Bagge  points  out  that  the 
Hague  regulations  require  that  the  sta- 
tiis  of  the  population  with  regard  to  the 
occupant  be  regulated  by  armistice 
agreement,  and  not  by  a  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  the  victor.  He  observes,  also, 
that  the  Berlin  declaration  sUtes  that 
Germany  has  no  central  government  to 
carry  on  such  negotiations,  but  he  does 
not  believe  that  this  should  effect  the 
protection  to  which  the  German  people 
are  legally  entitled,  since  the  Allies 
would  neither  recognize  Doenite  as  Hit- 
ler s  successor,  not  permit  a  government 
to  funjUon. 


Justice  Bagge  then  discusses  the  view 
proposed  by  a  British  professor,  R.  Y. 
Jennings,  that  Germany  is  in  a  new  kind 

of  legal  status,  between  the  final  victory 
and  the  termination  of  war.  in  which  the 
German  people  have  lost  their  sover- 
eignty and  cannot  recreate  it.  To  re- 
fute tills  argument  he  quotes  the  British 
Attorney  General.  Sir  Hartley  Shaw- 
cross,  that  England  "is  now  in  belligerent 
occupation  of  Germany,  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  control." 

Even  though,  nevertheless  the  Hague 
Convention  should  not  be  regarded  as  ap- 
plicable in  this  connection,  it  is  necessary 
that  in  addition  to  the  negative  prefoinp- 
tion  that  the  Hague  Convention  is  not  ap- 
plicable, the  unlimited  power  which  the 
Allies  exercise  in  Germany  te  recognized 
under  International  law  and  also,  that  a 
positive  legal  basis  lor  that  power  can  be 
proved. 

The  legal  basis  cited  by  the  Berlin  Decla- 
ration to  establish  the  facts  a&  they  had  been 
created  was  the  unconditional  surrender  in 
conjunction  with  the  absence  of  a  German 
Government  and  the  declaration  ol  th« 
Allies  to  assume  the  supreme  power. 

Professor  Jennings  has  developed  this 
point  of  view  in  greater  detail  In  his  article 
(British  Year  Book.  1946,  p.  136).  He 
stresses,  and  rightly  so.  that  the  legal  basis 
for  the  Berlin  Declarations  cannot  be  ef- 
fected merely  by  proving  the  inapplicatiUlty 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  Aasumption  ot 
"the  supreme  au-hority  '  must  be  supported 
"by  a  demonstration  of  (>a6itive  title." 

Such  a  "demonstration  ■  has  been  at- 
tempted by  Kelsen  In  his  article  cm  "The  In- 
ternationsl  legal  statxis  of  Germany  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  Berlin"  (c^.  dt.,  pp. 
519  ff  ). 

Justice  Bagge  observes  that  Professor 
Kelsen  upholds  the  view  that  the  Berlin 
Declaration  resulted  in  the  Control 
Council's  assumption  of  sovereignty  over 
Germany  without  annexation  thereof, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  considered 
legally  possible.  Kelsen  bases  this 
theory  on  the  premise  that  the  German 
state  has  ceased  to  exist — a  premise 
which  the  Er.tish  Government,  includ- 
ing Its  courts,  have  since  denied.  Bagge 
cites  the  Modem  Law  Re\ie"w.  1947,  page 
407.  for  a  further  discussion: 

Judging  from  the  extremely  far-reaching 
powers  which  have  been  vested  in  the  Control 
Council,  the  Four  Allied  Big  Powers  must  In 
any  case  regard  themselves  as  having  ac- 
quired, under  international  law.  the  rl^ht 
to  exercise  the  suU  existing  sovereign  legal 
powers  of  the  German  state. 

The  Allies,  however,  count  on  exercising 
neither  the  powers  which  Hitler  had 
usurped — aU  meddling  in  this  regard  has 
been  expressly  forbidden — now  their  prede- 
cessor °s  constitutional  competence  under 
which  the  German  subjects  were  protected 
against  intervention  of  the  state  In  an  en- 
tirely different  way  than  under  the  present 
Allied  Military  Government.  The  Allies 
might  do  well  to  refrain  from  Interfenng 
With  the  unlimited  ngiit  of  the  German  peo- 
ple to  exercise  ilie  sovereignty  which  resides 
in  the  German  state.  No  cession  of  this 
right  through  representatives  of  the  Germaa 
people  has  as  yet  tsJcen  place.  The  uncondi- 
ticiiai  surrender  was  an  act  pronounced 
against  tlie  military  only  and  to  be  carrud 
into  eSect  by  tikem. 

This  tinilatcraUy  assumed  sovereignty  Is 
exercised  by  the  Pour  AUied  Big  Powws 
Jointly  through  the  Control  Council.  Inas- 
much as  the  German  state  contlntiea  to  exist, 
there  is  stiU  a  state  of  war  between  It  and  the 
Allies,  m  spite  or  the  fact  that  Gera*any  i» 
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-OTWied  by  the  AUled  Power  and  »uthorlty 
Tcompetenc*  > .  In  UxU  respect  Uiere  is  no 
Uck  ol  »gr««ment  trttH  tb«  c«mflc»t«  or  Ui« 


,,„,—  ,.  Andre  Gros,  who  In  his  «xtlcle  m 
the  Revue  Oenena  de  E>roU  International 
PubUc  (op.  clt..  pp.  67  ff.»  rejects  the  Kelsen 
theorr  on  the  establishment  of  aoTerelgnty 
of  the  four  occupying  powers,  leaning  most 
cloMly  to  the  Idea  that  the  four  governments 
might  assume  a  prcTlslonal  trusteeship  of 
the  German  territory  in  the  Interest  of  world 
aecuruy  and  for  the  purpose  indicated  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Berlin  Declaration  of 
June  5  1945.  An  Interpretation  <d  this  Dec- 
laration, which  is  noteworthy  t>eeause  of  the 
choice  of  language,  should.  Gros  says,  pre- 
vent one  from  concluding  there  is  a  sot- 
erelgnty  of  the  occupying  power  over  the 
German  territory.  Professor  Gros  holds  that 
the  Allied  goTctnments'  unilateral  decision 
has  been  made  possible  exciU-Mvely  on  the 
grotind  that  the  organ  of  the  German  state 
has  disappeared.  Therefore,  no  general  or 
particular  conTentlon  on  law  In  warfare 
binds  the  Allies  with  respect  to  Germany. 

Jennings  savs  finally  that  although  the 
true  meaning  of  "subjugation"  is  conquest 
together  with  anneration  of  the  enemy  state. 
the  same  legal  principles  apply  to  conquest 
In  unison  with  the  assumption  of  the  powers 
of  the  enemy  government,  "always  provided 
the   former   enemy   government  has  ceaaed 

to  exist." 

•  This  theory,  which  concerning  its  applica- 
tion speclflcallv  provides  that  "the  former 
enemy  government  has  ceased  to  exist."  leads 
first  of  all  to  the  question  as  to  the  various 
ixkMMXicxn  in  which  such  a  government  has 
'cMsed  to  exist.  It  is  not  clear  that  It  ceases 
if  the  government  is  exiled.  Nor  if  all  of 
the  members  of  the  government  die.  or  the 
government  mandate  is  terminated  for  some 
other  reason.  If  there  U  evidence  of  the 
contmued  presence  of  the  head  of  the  state 
who  is  able  to  appoint  a  new  goveriunent. 
that  ought  to  be  ample  grounds  for  exUt- 
ence.  In  the  event  that  the  head  of  the 
state  is  a  president,  whose  term  of  office  runs 
out  but  a  new  president  may  be  elected 
under  the  constitution,  that  oxight  to  be 
ground  enough:  provided  that  the  occupa- 
tlon  does  not  place  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  new  election.  But  if  the 
occupying  power  Intentionally  prevents  such 
an  election.  Is  that  sufficient  reason  for  not 
creating  a  government  competent  to  be  given 
a  legal  title  to  power.  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion prescribes  that  the  laws  of  the  occu- 
pied country  shall  be  applied  unless  thU 
is  absolutely  infeaslble.  No  exception  is 
made  In  the'  case  of  a  constitutional  state. 
One  can  go  still  further  and  hold  that  the 
Hague  Convention  gives  the  occupied  people 
a  right  to  create  a  new  constitution  and  with 
It  a  new  government  If  it  Is  practicable  to 
do  BO  under  an  occupation.  There  Is  also  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Allies,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  wanted  to  accept, 
without  extensive  negotiation*  and  for  other 
cbvious  reasons,  the  provisional  successor 
chosen  by  Germany's  former  unreservedly 
recognised  head  of  state,  could  claim  a  le^al 
title  based  on  the  excise  that  the  German 
Government  "had  ceased  to  exist  " 

Jennings  solves  this  qtiestlon  by  saying 
that  the  German  Government  has  been  ex- 
tinguished by  its  authority  having  been 
transferred  to  the  conqueror  and  that  the 
right  for  their  taking  this  step  is  the  reason 
for  the  conqueror's  right  to  annex  Ger- 
many— although  be  has  declared  that  bs 
will  never  matte  tise  of  this  ri^ht. 

Jennings'  interpretation,  that  the  party 
Justified  m  annexing — the  Oennan  state- 
la  also  JustiQe't,  without  in  this  manner 
stepping  in  as  soverign,  In  assiuning  to  eier- 
cise  all  soverlgn  rlghu.  is  contrary  to  cUasU 
ctl  international  law.  There  are  a  good 
many  reason*  which  may  be  mentUjned  with 
regurd  to  this  particular  stand  toward  ths 


problem.    A*  a  rule,  a  sovereign  govern*  hU 

people  in  the  Interest  of  their  welfare,  un- 
less he  is  a  dictator  who  has  no  considera- 
tion for  the  peoples  welfare.  The  same 
reason  namely,  interest  in  the  peoples  wel- 
fare, does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  transi- 
tional occupant.  There  is.  therefore,  no  In- 
ducement for  such  a  transitional  government 
to  protect  the  peoples  rights  under  inter- 
national law.  It  is  likely  that  these  con- 
siderations are  not  alien  to  the  Hague  Con- 
vention nor  to  the  interpretation  of  classical 
international  law  with  respect  to  its  applica- 
tion. 

"When  does  a  government  cease   to 
exist:'"  asks  Bagge. 

Probably  not  when  it  Is  exiled,  or  if  its 
members  are  deceased,  or  their  mandate 
otherwise  ^terminated,  especially  if  there 
Is  existing  provision  for  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  these  officials.     But  sup- 
pose the  occupying  power  prevents  an 
election.    He  believes  this  itself  is  a  vio- 
lation  of   the   Has:ue   retrulations.      He 
also  questions   whether   the   Allies   can 
claim  a  legal- title  based  on  this  theory 
where  they  refused  to  accept  Hitlers 
provisional  successor.     With  respect  to 
Professor  Jennings"  view — that  since  the 
Allies  could  end  the  Rovernment  by  an- 
nexing Germany,  they  had  power  to  end 
the  government  without  annexation — he 
obser\-es  that  the  reason  why  interna- 
tional law  never  accepted  this  theory  is 
because    the    sovereign    is    assumed    to 
govern  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  but 
a  transitional  occupant  has  .such  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  occupied  peoples. 
Finally  It  should  be  mentioned   that  the 
significance  of  the  Hague  Convention  would 
not  be  lessened  by  obliging  the  occupying 
states    to    approve.    In    a    peace    treaty,    the 
measures    which    had   been    taken   contrary 
to  iU  terms.     U  without  the  protective  terms 
conulned  In  the  Hague  Convention  having 
l>een  notified  by  an  armistice  pact  and  the 
regulations  of  the  convention  should  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  applicable,  such  a 
forced  approval  would  likewise  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Hague  Convention  as  l>elng 
an  act  performed   under   the  occupation  In 
direct  conflict  with   the  Hague  Convention. 
Otherwise  the  Hague  Convention  has  been 
frustrated  In  a  manner  which  cannot  t)e  re- 
garded acceptable. 

Professor  Jennings,  who  so  brilliantly  de- 
fended the  formal  right  of  the  Four  Allied 
Big  Powers  to  assume  "the  supreme  author- 
ity," has  at  length  found,  it  seems,  that  this 
new  development— Mr.  Bevin  answered  on 
March  20,  1946,  a  question  from  the  floor  in 
the  lower  House,  "The  positions  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  and  that  of  Germany  are 
without  precedent*  (Hansard,  vol.  420.  p. 
18561 — calls  for  sanctions  based  on  Interna- 
tional moral  standards.  He  says  (p.  139) 
that  when  a  state  wages  an  aggressive  war 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  covenants.  It 
would  be  an  anachronism  of  most  damaging 
klrjd  to  observe  the  normal  laws  for  military 
occupation.  But,  Jennings  »ays,  the  aim  of 
the  occupation  must  be  "effective  control  and 
reeducation  of  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the 
community  of  nations  at  large"  and  not  "the 
Individual  benefit  or  aggrandizement  of  the 
occupying  powers." 

Even  If  this  were  now  the  case  with  the 
prtxedure  In  Germany — it  is,  after  aU.  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  cultivate  such  an  aim 
•specially  with  regard  to  what  is  revealed  in 
tlM  eternal  quandry  of  the  occupant  In  the 
matter  of  German  property  and  German  ter- 
ritory. There  is  reason  for  doubt  that  the 
goal  is  at  all  time*  what  Jennings  demands  it 
to  be — th«-  rules  of  International  law  are 
concerned  with  the  power  of  a  victor  during 
the  time  of  occupation  to  Interfere  with  the 


▼anqulahed  people  to  their  disadvantage,  as  a 
result    of    fears   concerning    this    power.     A 
future  combination  of  victorious  powers,  of 
a  composition  other  than  the  present,  may 
find  that  another  educational  and  political 
"reeducation"  should  take  place  In  order  to 
achieve  harmony  with  their  respective  moral 
and  political  beliefs.     I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that   experience    ha*   shown   that    a   "com- 
munity of   nations  at   large."   unanimously 
agreed  on  these  questions.  Is  an  Illusion— 
at  least  within  the  reasonably  near  future. 
Those    grounds    and    the    procedure    based 
thereon  should  therefore  not  be  Incorporated 
Into  International  law.     More  likely.  I  be- 
lieve, the  statements  of  Professor  Kelsen  In 
his  article  In  the  International  Law  Quar- 
terly (1947,  p.  171)  would  hold  true:  "If  the 
principles  which  are  applied  In  Nuremberg 
should    become    a    precedent— a    legislative 
rather  than  a  Judicial  precedent — after  the 
next  war.  the  governments  In  the  victorious 
states  would   pass   Judgment  on  crimes   by 
the    governments    in    the    defeated    nations 
which  have  a  definitely  unilateral  and  retro- 
active effect.     "Let  us  hope."  he  says,  "that 
there  Is  no  such  precedent." 

This  may  happen,  however,  since  a  consid- 
erable number  of  matters  have  been  brought 
up  for  discussion  In  connection  with  the 
procedure  of  the  Allied  Four  Big  Powers  In 
Germany,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
meaningless  conformity  with  hitherto  valid 
International  law.  This  procedure  has  been 
approved  by  a  great  number  of  nations  which 
were  enemies  of  Germany  during  the  war 
and,  as  concerns  the  other  nations,  as  I  have 
Indicated  before,  they  have  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  that 
Is,  they  have  had  to  give  their  de  facto  ap- 
proval to  this  state  of  affairs. 

A  discussion  such  as  this  is,  perhaps,  not 
without  practical  slgnflcance  with  respect  to 
International  law.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
new  developments  In  International  law  pre- 
sent a  (treat  hazard  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. The  fl.-^t  thought  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence  in  taking  up  this  problem  has 
been  to  produce  sufficient  grounds  for  set- 
ting aside  the  Hague  Convention.  That 
this  means  retrogression  in  the  wartime  pro- 
tection of  the  population  under  Interna- 
tional law  Is  also  clear.  And  that  Is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  question.  In  the  April 
1946  volume  of  International  Affairs.  Sir 
John  Leale,  who  led  the  Inhabitants  of  oc- 
cupied Guernsey  against  the  German  occu- 
pant, reports  that  the  Hague  Convention 
was  of  great  help  to  him.  He  said:  "To  the 
man  who  states,  'Civilized  nations  pay  hom- 
age to  the  H.igue  Convention.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  reply,  'Well,  I  won't,  anyhow"  and  at  the 
same  time  to  m.iintaln  one's  self-respect; 
and  the  Germans  were  very,  very  self-re- 
specting." The  circumstances  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  terribly  different  in  the  case  of 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  Germans.  But 
we  must  map  out  our  campaign  on  the  as- 
sumption that  international  law  will  be- 
come regarded  as  a  valuable  prop  for  the 
civilian  population,  also  against  an  unscru- 
pulous occupant.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well 
give  up  altogether  working  for  an  Interna- 
tional law  in  thl*  area  of  warfare. 

The  totalitarian  Ideas,  which  have  been 
Introduced  Into  the  relationship  t>etween 
state  and  population  during  the  past  10 
years,  has  also  facilitated  an  objectionably 
harsh  treatment  of  the  occupied  people. 
The  Hague  Convention  represents  an  inter- 
pretation which  has  its  origin  In  a  more 
civilized  period,  and  we  should  try  to  do 
ever>thlng  In  our  power  to  preserve  what 
there  is  still  left  of  It  At  lea.st.  the  states 
which  it  may  lie  presumed  will  became  the 
victims  of  a  belligerent  occupation  have 
every  reason  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
protective  term*  of  the  Hague  Convention. 
If  the  Allies  are  satisfied  that  the  reason 
for  the  exceptionally  far-reaching  powers  of 
the    military    government    in    Germany,   as 
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mentioned  at>ove,  I*  that  the  "situation  In 
German  1*  anomalovu"  (see  Pawcett.  op. 
Clt,  p  333 1  and  the  viewpoints  of  interna- 
tional law  should  be  entirely  pushed  aside, 
one  can  possibly  avoid  regarding  the  proce- 
dure of  the  A2!los  there  as  a  precedent  under 
international  law  which  may  threaten  the 
people  In  occupied  countrle.s  in  the  future, 
and  thereby  succeed  In  salvaging  the  Hague 
Convention  In  the  above  sense  as  the  treas- 
ure of  international  law  which  the  15  prom- 
inent lawyers  have  been  ccmmlssioned  to 
administer  by  40  nations. 


Can  We  Pick  Statesmen? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MiimTsarK 
IN  THE  £EN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20\  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Preudent.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  con.sont  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Can  We  Pick  Statesmen?"  pub- 
lished in  the  October  1950  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal.  The  editorial  is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can   We    Pick    Statt^smfi*' 

The  votes  farmers  cast  for  Congress  on 
November  7  deserved  to  be  planned  with  as 
much  cast  and  thoughtful ness  as  next  year's 

crops.  ,  ^., 

Your  congressional  district  is  one  of  435 
which  will  elect  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One-third  of  the  States  will  elect 
United  States  Senators,  Men  from  both 
parties  are  asking  tor  your  votes.  You  can 
cboose  only  one. 

What  reasons  will  you  be  able  to  give  to 
yourself,  when  you  emerge  from  the  election 
booth  for  the  decision  you  wlTl  then  have 
made?  How  will  you  distinguish  between 
the  "mere  politician"  and  the  statesmen? 

The  bloody  facts  of  Korea,  and  the  long 
Ust  of  costly  mistakes  that  led  to  Korea. 
have  sharpened  the  public  awareness  that 
thCM  are  difficult  days.  More  dangerous 
ones  may  lie  ahead  Thr-  uehout  the  land 
today  one  hears  the  question:  "Why  do  so 
many  ordinary  ixlitlciaiis  occupy  places  of 
power,  when  the  Niitlon  needs  statesmen  of 
the  highest  order'" 

The  onlv  answer,  when  good  men  or  bad 
get  into  ofBce,  is  that  the  people  elected 
them.  Those  who  dldnt  vole  had  as  much 
to  do  with  It  as  Ihoee  who  did. 

The  opportunity  to  make  these  choices 
Is  the  most  precious  privilege  of  American*. 
Congress  Is  the  ureat  Instrument  of  Amer- 
ican freedom  As  long  as  we  can  send  to 
Congress  enough  men  who  are  devoted  to 
American  Ideals,  freedom  wiU  have  a  chance 
to  continue.  Enough  real  statesrr.en  In 
Conf-refs  can  protect  freedom  trcm  en- 
croachment by  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment They  can  be  powerful  Influences  to- 
ward serslbie  foreltm  policies 

No  candidate  ever  speaits  against  freedom. 
But  11  his  record  or  his  promises  Indicate 
that  he  supports  restrictive  or  overspending 
measures  which  are  dangerous  to  freedom, 
he  may  deserve  defeat. 

One  able  senatorial  candidate  complained 
the  other  day  that  a  "tietter  tomorrow"  was 
hi3  opponent's  campaign  promise  "How 
can  I  l>e  against  that?  '  he  asked.  He  cant, 
but  tie  may  easily  be  abl«>  to  show  what  is 
better— what  i^  best  for  the  cummon  we.iare. 


Ooremment  cannot  deliver  a  better  to- 
morrow. GoTemroent  Is  a  useful  eervant, 
but  a  dangerotis  master.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed  to  attempt   little   more   than  to  keep 

order  at  home,  and  to  protect  us  against 
agression  from  cutslde. 

Your  candidate's  ability  to  tell  a  merry 
story,  or  to  remember  faces,  neither  proves 
him  to  be  good  or  bad  material  for  Congress, 
and  will  not  influence  the  intelligent  voter 
who  has  at  heart  only  his  country's  good. 
His  promises  to  deliver  government  benefits 
to  your  community  only  mean  that  some 
other  district's  candidate  Is  promising  his 
people  to  tax  you  for  their  benefit. 

The  dictionary  describes  a  statesman  as 
"one  who  shows  unusual  wisdom  in  treat- 
ing or  directing  great  public  affairs." 

Will  "unusual  wisdom"  determine  your 
Tot»'?  Can  It  win  elections?  It  does  some- 
times when  people  think — and  think  patri- 
otically. 

Now.  as  October  comes.  Is  the  time  to 
begin  to  decide  your  choice  Picking  states- 
men is  no  matter  to  decide  by  whim,  nor  to 
postpone  until  breakfast  time  November  7. 


The  One  Handred  and  Tenth  Infantry 
Federalized  for  Futh  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  IMARTIN 

or  PEWNSTtVANTA 

IN  THT  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20  >,  1950 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Infantry  Federalized  for  the  Fifth  Time," 
writien  by  Capt.  Robert  H.  Campbell, 
public  information  ofiBcer.  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Inf  anu-y.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1950.  This  organization  is  com- 
manded by  Col.  Henry  K.  Pluck,  of 
Somerset.  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  Hr-NDHED  and  Ttnth  Infaktbt  Fuaa- 
.\LizrD  FOR  Fifth  Ti.ve — OncANtZFJ)  M:i.mA 
OF  State  Cf.f.^tto  in  1873.  Loc.\l  UNrrs 
Earlier 
(By  Capt.  Rot>ert  H.  CampbeU,  public  in- 
formation officer,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Infantry ) 

Local  military  history  will  repeat  Itself 
asaln  this  week  end  when  several  hur.dred 
men  from  Washington  and  Greene  Counties 
depart  with  the  famous  One  Hundied  and 
Tenth  Infantry  PwCgiment  for  duty  with  the 
lederalized  Twenty-eighth  Inianuy  Division 
at  Camp  Atterbury.  Ir.d 

Today's  call  Is  the  fifth  to  be  answered  by 
this  historic  regiment  since  organization  as 
the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  In.'antry  m  the 
summer  of  1873.  Many  of  the  totvns  aid 
counties  from  which  the  Tenth  came,  how- 
ever, have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  fine 
military  organizations  lor  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  hall.  Predecessors  to  Waynes- 
burg's  Company  K,  f^r  example,  have  ail 
available  records  which  shew  the  company 
participated  in  the  Indian  wsxs  of  1795  un- 
der "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne. 

Pew  military  organizations  have  enjoyed 
the  distlneulshed  career  of  the  Tenth  Penn- 
svlvania  Infantry  which  was  recreanized  in 
1917  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  lalan- 


try.  Always  located  In  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  Keystone  State,  the  regiment 
has  called  to  Its  ranks  the  best  of  all  classes 
of  the  sturdy  people  of  this  section.  When 
mustered  for  the  Spanish -American  War.  it 
had  within  Its  ranks  some  men  who  won 
their  spurs  in  the  Civil  War:  when  called  for 
duty  on  the  Mexican  border,  It  retained  the 
services  of  men  who  had  served  In  the  Phil- 
ippine Insurrection;  when  ordered  out  In 
1917  for  World  War  I.  many  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  Incident  were  among  Its  members; 
when  mustered  for  World  War  II.  some  of  Its 
top  leaders  recalled  vividly  the  trench  war- 
fare of  Meu.se-Argonne,  and  today,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  answers  Its  fifth  call 
with  Its  membership  composed  of  many  vet- 
erans who  apparently  failed  In  the  United 
States'  effort  to  "win  the  peace"  In  iSKo. 

Great  name^  have  been  associated  with  th« 
reelment  sine*  its  organzatlon.  Col.  John  A. 
Black.  Claysville.  was  the  first  commander 
of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and  held 
the  post  until  1878  when  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Col    Alexander  L   Hawkins. 

The  history  of  the  Tenth's  participation  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  is  a  history  of 
Co'.onel  Hawkins  whose  first  ser^'lce  In  the 
Nr.ticnal  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  was  with 
Company  H  In  Washington.  He  was  In  com- 
mand of  this  company  when  elevated  to  the 
command  of  his  re^ment.  Colonel  Hawklna 
also  served  In  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War,  enlisting  as  a  private  In  Company  K, 
Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Waynesburg  College  He  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  Tenth  Regiment  during  its 
service  in  the  Philippines,  and  while  on  his 
way  home  died  on  board  the  U.  6,  transport 
Senator,  in  1899. 

Original  organizational  orders  in  part  con- 
solidated and  designated  the  Light  Guards 
of  Monongahela.  as  Company  A:  Washing- 
ton Blues  of  North  Washington  as  Company 
E.  and  Washington  Guards  of  Washington 
as  Company  H  The  Waynesburg  Blues  were 
mustered  Into  the  National  Guard  and  desig- 
nated Company  K  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  May  11-12,  1898,  the  Tenth  Regiment 
was  mustered  Into  the  United  States  sewlce 
and  directed  to  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to  be- 
come a  part  of  General  Merrltt's  command. 
On  June  14  of  the  same  year,  the  regiment 
boarded  the  steamship  Zelandia  and  sailed 
for  Manila,  stepping  at  Honolulu,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  the  day  after  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
There  followed  the  battle  of  Malate,  the  fall 
of  Manila,  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and 
the  Maloloe  campaign  in  which  the  regiment 
participated  eallantly. 

In  1E99.  th»  rectment  sailed  for  the  United 
States  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on 
arrival  In  August  of  that  year. 

During  Its  service,  uni's  of  the  Tenth  Reg- 
iment from  this  area  were  commanded  by 
Colone:  Hawkins,  regimental  commander:  Lt. 
Col.  James  E  Barnett.  second  In  command; 
Cant.  Harry  B.  Duncan,  adjutant:  Capt. 
Thomas  S  Crago,  Company  K;  Capt.  Gustav 
Schaaf.  Company  A:  Capt  Alonzo  M.  Porter, 
Company  H.  The  old  "Washington  Blues"  of 
North  Washington  had  been  disbancied  prlOT 
to  entering  the  Spanish- American  War. 

The  reelment  was  organised  In  the  early 
part  of  1900  and  Colonel  Barnett  was  placed 
in  command  and  served  until  1907  when  he 
resigned  and  was  siKceeded  by  Col.  Richard 
Coulter,  of  Greensburg. 

In  June  1918.  a  condition  of  affairs  had 
developed  on  the  Mexican  border  that  was 
regarded  as  acute  and  relations  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Mexico  were  severely 
strained.  On  June  18  of  that  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, called  out  the  National  Otuutl  ot  var- 
ious States  and  subsequent  orders  directed 
the  Natlcn.=*l  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  be  mo- 
bilized at  Mount  Gretna. 
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On  July  2.  the  regiment  entrained  lor  the 
Mexlc&n  border,  arriving  At  Kl  Paso.  Tex  The 
presence  of  trooFW  on  the  border  had  a  quiet- 
ing effect  on  the  Mexicans  and  no  trouble 
tiireatened  after  the  arrival  of  the  Tenth. 
On  September  29.  the  re^ment  received  or- 
ders  to  return  to  home  stations. 

The  final  call  for  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania 
Infantry  Regiment  was  received  on  July  15, 
1917.  and  the  units  were  drafted  for  Federal 
»er\ice  and  World  War  I  on  August  5  of  that 
year 

V.hen  the  regiment  departed  for  training 
at  Camp  Hancoclc.  August.  Ga  .  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  it  was  commanded  m  part  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Coulter,  regimental  commander: 
MaJ.  Edward  Martin,  Waynesburg.  second 
battalion  commander;  Capt.  Edward  Han- 
land.  Monongahela.  Company  A;  Capt.  John 
Aiken,  Washington,  Company  H,  and  Capt. 
Salter  Montgomery,  Wayr.esburg.  Company 

K. 

Immediately  on  arrival  at  Camp  Hancock, 
rumors  were  heard  cor.cernlng  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Pennsylvania  division.  On  Oc- 
tober 11.  division  orders  were  Issued  desig- 
nating the  Tenth  Infantry  as  the  One 
hundred  and  tenth  Infantry  Regiment.  Col. 
Gecrge  E  Kemp,  of  Philadelphia,  former 
commander  of  the  Old  Third  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  was  made  commander  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry  on  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  regiment  left  Camp  Hancock  April 
34.  1918.  after  working  suenuously  for  7 
months  on  new  combat  principles  evolved 
by  the  European  war  and  assimilating  them 
with  the  American  Ideas  of  fighting  learned 
In  wars  gone  by.  The  regiment  traveled  to 
Ounp  Merrltt,  N  T  ,  and  sailed  May  3.  land- 
ing at  Liverpool.  England. 

The  history  of  the  regiments  p>artlclpatlon 
tn  World  War  I  requires  a  separate  volume 
in  Itself.  Among  citations  won  by  the  fa- 
mous One  Hundred  and  Tenth  were  battle 
streamers  for  Champagne-Mame.  Alsne- 
IgMne.  and  the  Mevise-Argonne.  Great 
BBiBes  Maoclated  with  the  regiment  In  World 
War  I  include  Coulter.  Martin.  Tompkins. 
Aiken.  Winshlp.  Ham.  Klnnlson.  King,  all 
of  wbcm  served  as  rejjlmental  commander; 
Hartland.  Gee.  Chambers.  He&lep,  Culpepper, 
Beld.  Company  A;  Aiken.  Ferguson,  Braden. 
Rowe.  Bell.  Seavey,  and  Scott,  Company  H; 
and  Montgomery,  Garrlaon,  Taylor.  Purman, 
Herbert.  Meighen.  Foudy.  Hendler,  Boat. 
Cummlngs,  of  Company  K. 

Following  World  War  I.  the  famed  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry  Regiment  be- 
came part  of  the  army  of  occupation  and 
•pent  froui  December  1918  to  March  1919  In 
Brley  near  the  Verdun  front. 

On  March  17.  1919.  the  regiment  started 
to  leave  for  the  Le-Mans  area  and  sailed  for 
the  United  States  April  29.  Regimental 
headquarters,  first  battalion,  machine  gun 
and  supply  comnanles  and  a  part  of  Company 
E  arrived  In  Philadelphia  on  May  11  and 
entrained  for  Camp  Dix.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  Fe<leral  service  on  May  24. 

Once  again  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Inlantry  reverted  to  the  old  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry  with  Colonel  Martin  In  com- 
mand. On  April  21,  1921,  however,  the 
Tenth  was  again  redesignated  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Infantry  and  haa  retained 
that  Identity  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  postwar  period  after  World  War  I 
the  regiment  had  two  commanders.  Lt.  Col, 
John  Aiken,  who  relieved  Colonel  Martin 
who  was  assigned  as  commander  of  the  Flf  ty- 
tirth  Brigade,  and  Lt.  Col.  A.  O.  King,  who 
succeeded  Colonel  Aiken  In  1940.  remaining 
In  command  until  December  of  1941. 

On  February  17. 1941.  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Infantry  received  lu  fourth  order 
to  Federrtl  service.  Serving  in  command  at 
that  time  were  Major  General  Martin,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Divi- 


sion; Brig  C»en.  John  Aiken,  comnandlng 
the  Fifty-fifth  Brigade:  Colonel  King,  com- 
manding the  Regiment,  and  Lt.  Ctol.  Ray- 
mond K.  Goodrldge.  commanding  the  First 
Battalion. 

R«;lmental  comihanders  during  World 
War  II  were  Colonel  King.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Gocdridge.  Lt.  Col.  L.  M.  Crumrlne.  Lt.  Col. 
Norman  P  GrolT.  Col  Benjamin  C.  Jones.  Lt. 
Col.  Thomai  L.  Hoban.  Col.  C.  M.  McQuarrie. 
Col.  William  May.  Col.  Theodore  A  Seely.  Col. 
Hurley  E.  Puller,  and  Col.  Daniel  B.  StrlcJtler. 
Fy>l!owlng  training  In  the  United  States, 
the  regiment  sailed  for  Europe  and  partici- 
pated in  many  glorious  battles,  winning 
battle  streamers  at  Normandy,  northern 
Frarce.  «hineland.  Ardennes,  and  Central 
kurope. 

The  One  Hun*«d  and  Tenth  arrived  in 
United  States  trvn  duty  In  Europe  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1945.  Col^^l  Strlckler.  command- 
ing the  regiment  eBpt--.  return  to  America. 
was  greeted  at  the  mm.  by  Governor  Martin, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  October  25.  1945.  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Infantry  was  Inactivated  to  end  the 
activities  of  a  regiment  which  served  the 
United  States  proudly,  faithfully,  and  well 
through  two  world  wars  and  which  had 
kept  alive  the  tr.iditions  of  the  Keystone 
Division  by  constant  applications  of  its 
motto — "28.  Roll  On!" 

The  regiment  was  officially  reorganized  as 
a  major  unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard  on  June  17.  1946.  through  the  aid  of 
Governor  Martin.  General  Strlckler.  General 
Hoban,  Col.  George  H.  Rumbaueh,  and  others. 
On  reorganization,  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished In  Washington.  Company  H  was  again 
assigned  to  Washington.  Company  A  to  Mo- 
nongahela.  Company  K  to  Waynesburg.  and 
Company  O  to  Canonsburg. 

Later  Company  O  was  moved  to  Altoona 
anc  the  heavy-mortar  company  organized 
in  Canonsburg. 

This  week  end  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Infantry  Regiment,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Col.  Henry  K.  Fluck.  Somerset,  who  rose 
from  private  to  colonel  In  20  years  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  regiment  In  1947. 
entrains  to  answer,  its  fifth  call  to  Federal 
service.  Officers  will  Include  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
8.  Martin.  MaJ.  Lawrence  R.  Stewart.  MaJ. 
John  Aiken.  MaJ.  Richard  W.  Siegrlst;  Capt. 
John  J.  Welnrette,  Lt.  John  P.  Liekar,  Lt. 
Joseph  Lynn.  Lt.  Harry  W.  Purvlance,  all 
BtafT  officers.  Capt.  Armand  DlVlcenzo,  com- 
manding headquarters  company;  Capt.  Rob- 
ert L.  Shaw.  Company  A;  Capt.  Robert  H. 
Stoner.  Company  H;  Capt.  Fred  L.  Phillips. 
Company  K;  and  Capt.  Phillip  Ahwesh, 
Heavy  Mortar  Company. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

(If    MINNES(.T.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20).  1950 

Mr.    THYE     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  coivst'iil  that  an  article  en- 
titled •Eik'hteen  From  Pennsylvania  Are 
Veteran.s,"  written  by  Herman  A.  Lowe, 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  September  21.  1950.  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The 
article  reft-r.s  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Martin  J.  It  ijt  a  very 
yood  article. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Recori>— Eighttfn  From  Pennstl- 
vA.NiA  Are  Vlterans 
(By  Herman  A  Lowe) 

Washington,  September  20.— With  the 
country  ensaged  In  another  war  and  pre- 
paring against  the  possibility  of  a  much  big- 
ger one.  It  Is  noteworthy  thai  Pennsylvania 
Is  represented  In  Congress  by  the  largest 
delegation  of  war  veterans  of  any  State. 

Senator  Edward  Martin  and  no  fewer  than 
17  of  its  33  House  Members  wore  the  urlfonn 
in  one  or  more  of  the  Nations  wars.  It 
means  the  delegation  is  especially  fitted  to 
understand  the  problems  of  fighting  men 
and  veterans. 

The  No.  1  ranking  serviceman  In  all  of 
Congress  is  Senator  Martin.  He  saw  service 
In  the  Spanish-American  War,  fought  un- 
der General  Pershing  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der in  1914.  was  In  France  in  the  First  World 
War.  and  was  the  major  general  who  trained 
the  Twenty-eighth  Division  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  Second  World  War.  No  other 
among  the  531  Senate  and  House  Members 
has  a  record  to  compare  with  that. 

A  few  fought  In  two  wars.  Most  were  In 
one. 

The  Pennsylvania  Representatives  who 
served  In  the  First  World  War  included: 
Anthony  Cavalcante.  Paul  B  Dague,  Her- 
man P.  Eberharteb,  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Leon  H. 
Gavin.  Benjamin  /.  James.  John  C.  Kunkel. 
James  F.  Lind.  George  M.  Rhodes.  Richard 
M.  Simpson.  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Francis 
E  Walter.  William  T.  Granahan.  and  Hugh 
D.  iJcoTT,  Jr. 

William  J.  GRlen.  Jr..  James  G.  Folton. 
and  John  P.  Saylor  were  in  the  Second 
World  War.  In  which  Lino,  Van  Zandt.  Wal- 
TE«.  and  Hugh  Scott  again  saw  service. 
Seven  Members  of  the  delegation— Ebu- 
HARTEK.  Li.vD,  Rhodes.  Saylor.  Van  Zandt, 
Walter,  and  Scott — hold  reserve  commis- 
sions; and.  of  course,  Scott  recently  returned 
from  a  brief  tour  of  duty  In  Korea. 

In  case  of  those  who  were  not  In  uniform. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  were 
mostly  too  young  for  the  First  World  War 
and  a  little  over  age  to  be  called  Into  th« 
Second  World  War. 


Referencei  on  Postal  Rate  Increase  Fifhl 
Recorded  for  Future  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  believing 
that  It  Is  necessary  that  hearings  on  Im- 
portant legislation  not  only  be  retained 
for  future  use.  but  that  they  can  be  made 
more  useful  and  more  informative  in  the 
future.  I  take  the  privilege  of  inserting 
into  the  Record  the  references,  by  pages 
and  subject  matter,  to  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  two  volumes  No.  1  and  2. 
of  the  hearings  held  last  year  and  this 
year  on  H.  R.  2945,  the  postal  increase 
bill  TTiese  volumes  are  identified  as  vol- 
umes A  and  B 

In  future  years,  the.se  two  volumes  of 
hearings  will  be  available  and  the  refer- 
ences herein  recorded  will  l>e  useful  to  all 
persons  interested. 
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Paul  L.  Phiiaps.  eth  par  .  p    UOOB.  1943  «^«' J^^^*"^  .  .    „  Prrv^riures-  Willard  Archie.  2d.   5th  and  last  pars  .  p. 

M.  Ponzio.  last  par.,  p.  IIOIB.  Prge  3.  Rate  "«*^'"f,  ^'^^'^-i^j,.^  ^n  342:  6th  and  7th  pars.,  p.  344A. 

Jean  Thiessen.  next  to  last  par.,  p.  108CB.  Postal  R^^^^' P^^^^_l,^^^  ^^f^^^^.^'^j  the  Benjamm  Bogirsd.  4th  and  5tii  par...  p. 

H.  G    Truccott,  next  to  last  par  ,  p.  1096;  Oreanlzation  ^i^^h*" J^^f^^^'^^'.^^iT  "l.^  ^^  224A 

1st  par.,  p.  1C97B.  Government-The   Post  Office- A  Report  to  ^*^        ^   Bradford,  pars.  2-6  Incl..  p.  311; 

Line    9:     Charities    (and    Patriotic    Public  Congress^  Pebniary    1^9  pars.  1-*  Incl..  p.  3 12 A. 

Welfare  Activities).  P«^  28-  »^  "I^^^^^^J 'S?    no   63  64  A.  L.  Cole.  6th  par.,  p    424;  llt2i  and  U5t 

-     ,.  Recommendation  XXIII.  pp    63-0*.  __. 

TesUmony  g^„^  paragraph :  Nearly  every  P«rtmas-  P^^^^jf^/g-  ^^^'^{J,  JL.^  p.  i57;  pp    158 

Mrs.  Arthur  Forrest  Anderson,  n    54eA.  ^er  General,  in  his  Annual  Report,  has  recog-  „^^7'"  t;„r^    i^' ircl     d    IK)     pars    5  and 

Bruce   A    Campoell.   pp    246  249A.  ^^^^    that    the   cost    ascertainment    sys-^m  ^'^^  153;  P*f*.    ^   2.9^-  ^"         '   ^ 

E.  Urncr  Goodman,  1st  par  .  p.  438A.  j^  r,ot  properly  a  basis  for  postal  rate  making  o.  ^^L-r^^^  ^^^ '  ^^^   ^^^   p.  377.,    2d 

Dr.    Daniel    A.    PoUng.    par.    3-7    In-. .    p.  and  It  should  not  be  so  used.  n^'    d   395\                  ' 

141A  For  example,  Postmaster  General  Frank  C,  P'^;,,,  %,„  Hanjion   oars   11-13  Incl..  p.  103;  1st 

Charles  E  Foster,  letter  pp.  1005-10C6A.  ^^j^er,  In  his  report  for  the  year  ld42.  sa:d :  f  „    iS\        ' 

Leo  Gans.  statement,  p;   1007-1009A.  -xhe  purpose  of  cost  ascertainment  Is  to  P'^I,;  P         *  Klein  2d  7th  Sth  and  9th  pars.. 

Robert  Harmon.  1st  par  .  p.  1040A  credit  as  accurately  as  possible  to  each  class  ^,oa     ^   '^       '       ' 

Carl    D.    Shoemaker.    1st    par.    statement.  of  mail  and  each  special  service  the  revenue  P  */" .                ^^^^    i^^   ^^     p.  295;    ^t 

P1053A.  earned  by  It.  and  Charge  each  Class  of  mai  ^„^'^J'^JJ„**  p^.^^,  5th  Snd  6th  pars  .  p. 

Pagel:    (a)   Increase  efficiency  In  the  Pc.-t  ^^^  ^^^  special   service   with   its  share   of  a..a  ^a  pars.  p. -«»^,                                 »— 

Office   DepartmcrT    before   using  the   deficit  ^^     expenditure.     Its   methods   and    figures  3^^A.                                                 rtatement    D 

as  a  basis  for  settmg  rates.  ^ave  bien  criticized      I  have  not  been  satis-  J'^^,f  ^^^^^^  !JJ.  ^^,  ^»T 

TesUmony  Ced  personally  that  they  should  be  used  for  288^  aU  of^p^  2^-^0.   1st  par    p.  291A. 

Ed  M    Anderson.  6th  par  .  p    322A.  rate  purp<jes.     '     '      '^^^^ 'S^^'imln  LesUeTwattX,^;..  p.  184A. 

Hon.  HVCH  H    BtnxER,  2d  par  .  p.  549A.  do«  "°J^"^^P^^y^^"^'  o7  i^f eSttnt  Albert  E.  Winger,  pars,  f^  incl..  p.  ISI^A^ 

H.  Albert  L^Co.e,  par.  3-5  1-.  p   474A.  ^^^l^-^ndTl^g.  "he^a^i^J  K^nce  ^rT^^iTs^'  '■"  '       '  "'  ^ 

?^r^;^=^^"^^-  -^^:^^:^^^^^''  7afe^^r^:t^.....cl..p.750; 

Gortf  rt  V  M    Lebnar,  j.i.    o  p   Sinfk.  ^jj  of  pp.  751-752B.  

James  G   Lyne,  4th  and  5th  pars.,  p   294A.  rcjftmony  jj^j.jp  ^^  vegh.  I2th  par.,  p.  778:  all  of  p. 

Lew  S<>lvidi:e,  1st  par  ,  p   553A  TviSt  Force  Report  on  the  Post  Office,  pars.  777-  pars    1-5  Incl..  p.  778;  pars.  2-5  Incl  .  p. 

O    R    Strackt>€in.  par   7,  p   349A  4  ^^^^  5    p   29.  780,  all  of  pp.  781-782;  par.  7.  p.  792;  par,  8.  p. 

Leslie  A    Watt,  5th  par  ,  p    187A.  Albert  L.  Cole,  last  par,  p.  426;    1st  par.,  793;  pars.  5-8  Incl.,  p.  796:  par.  2.  p   'BTB. 

Dudley  A    White,  par.  4,  p.  264;   last  par..  p    ^27A.  John  C.  Lynn,  par.  2  to  end  of  p.  611:  pars. 

p    1:70;   par    3,  p    271A.  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Sth  par.,  p.  124A.  1.4  incl..  p.  612B. 

Page  1(b)     Provide  for  the  setting  of  rates  Allen  L.  Grammer.  pars.  3-8.  incl.,  p.  156;  Edward  N   Mayer,  Jr..  7th  par.,  p.  1C3£B 

for  special  services  Rdministratively  as  rec-  5^^  p^j  _  p.  157A,  John   Walker.    1st  par.  p.   656;    pars.   1-6 

ommended   by  the   Hoover  Commission  Re-  Elisha  Hanson.  8th  par.,  p.  lOOA.  mcj  .   p.   657;    all  of   P-  658;    pars.    1-8  Incl, 

port.  Godfrey  Lebhar.  last  par  ,  p.  299.  1st  and  2d  p   659B. 

RecommendaUon  No.  8.  page  16:  The  Cora-  pars  .  p.  200A.  patil    B.    West,    section    2— The    Economic 

mission    en    Organization   of    the   Executive  James  G,  Lyne,  last  par.,  p.  293;   Ist  par.»  Consequences,  pp.  1C87-1088B. 

Branch  of  Uie  Government,  the  Post  Office.  p.  294A.  Second  paragraph:  Poctal  "Subsldy.- 

A  Report  to  Congress.  February  1949.  Leslie  A.  Watt.  4lh  par.,  p.  187;  7th  par..  Testimony 

Pftire  1   I  el     Reorganize  the  Post  Office  De-  p.  188A.                                                                     •             —  ^  ,.    .    ^      ^ .»-.   1    „    ^oaa 

i^^h±t=i;^^^  jsr^^^j^i^^^UiS^  .H'^l^iir^v--  - 

classes  of  service,  wh'ch  arc  essential  If  it  U  p.  f^^_             ,^,y,  ^     „    659B  Elsha  Hanson.  4th  par.,  p.  98A. 

ttoa  of  the  Pv^lal  Establishment.  mendations.  ''^»"  *..  o        ,  ». 
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Godfrev  M   Lebhar,  last  two  pars  .  p.  29yA. 

James  G   Lvne.  last  par.,  p.  290A. 

1.  T.  Meredith,  par.  2.  p.  162;  all  of  pp. 
163-170  incl  :  all  of  p.  176  to  last  par.,  p.  177A. 

Robert  H  Reed,  pars.  8  and  9,  p.  178;  pars. 
1-3  Incl  .  p.  179A. 

W    J    Rooke.  p>ars.  2-4  Incl  .  p.  319A. 

E.  P  Schwartz.  la«t  two  pars.,  p.  282A. 

Leslie  A.  Watt,  par.  2  and  bal.  p.  184;  all 
of  p    185A. 

Pa«e  7,  post  and  postal  cards. 

Estimated  Increased  revenue  from  post  and 
postal  cards  from  rates  in  amended  H.  R. 
2945.  »36.000.000. 

Table,  page  2.  Majority  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.  R   2945. 

House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Rep>ort  No.  1452. 

Estimated  number  of  private  picture  post 
cards  mailed  annually,  773,461.266  pieces.  In 
1943.     Curt  Teich.  Jr.,  par.  2.  p.  77A. 

Estimated  number  of  private  picture  post 
cards  now  In  slcck.  "probably  a  billion." 
Curt  Telch,  Jr..  par.  2.  p.  76A. 

Number  of  postal  cards  mailed  In  1948 
fiscal  year.  2.828.428.600  pieces.  Curt  Teich. 
Jr.,  per.  2.  p.  77A. 

Add  to  postage,  cost  of  cardboard,  printing, 
cutting,  packing,  boxing,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  postal  cards,  approximately  1  cent  per 
card  would  produce  approximately  $30,000,000 
additional  revenue.  Curt  Telch,  Jr..  pars. 
1-4  Incl.,  and  last  par.,  p.  78:  all  of  p.  79; 
pars.  1-15  Incl..  p.  80;  all  of  p.  8IA. 

Nelson  B.  Wentzel.  Eieputy  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  testified  that  "it  costs 
less  than  70  cents  a  thousand  to  get  out  the 
postal  card."     1st  par.,  p.  80A. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis,  pars.  6  and  7.  p.  998A 

William  Heckendorn,  6th  par.,  p.  726A. 

Page  7,  Local  Drop  Letters 
Increase  in  rate  from  I  cent  to  2  cents 
was  requested  bv  the  P<:«tmaster  General 
after  original  draft  of  H  R  2945 — estimated 
increased  revenue  H. 375.000.  Par.  7,  p.  4, 
Majority  Report 

William  L.  Manning,  par.  11.  p.  415A. 
Page  7,  Second-Class  Mail. 
Par.  3.  p    5.  Postal  Rate  Increases,  Report 
No.    1452 — October    17,    1949.   to   accompany 
H    R    2945 

Page  8,  Second-Class  Mall. 

1.  Rate  Increases  Are  Too  Steep. 

Teofimony 

Amory  H  Bradford,  par.  4,  p.  311;  par.  1, 
p.  312A. 

Albert  L.  Cole.  6th  par.  p.  423A. 

Prank  A.  Daniels.  9th   par.,  p.   125A. 

Walter  D    Fuller,  pars    1  and  2.  p.  208A. 

Allen  L.  Grammer,  pars.  7  and  8.  p.  150; 
pars.    1-8,    p.    154A. 

Godfrey  Hammond,  par.  1,  p.  389A. 

Josh  L.  Home,  par.  2,  p.  88;  next  to  last 
par.,  p.  lOlA. 

George  J.  Hecht,  3d  par.,  p.  361A. 

Horace  D.  Klein,  par.  11.  p.  410;  pars    1-6. 

Incl..   p.   4 14 A 

Godfrey  M.  Lebhar.  par.  4,  p.  303A. 

James  G.  Lyne.  2d  par.,  p.  zdbA. 

W.  J.  Rooke.  par.  5,  p.  320A. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  next  to  last  par  ,  p  2S2A. 

Eugene  R    Spauldlng.  4th  par  ,  p.  370A. 

Leslie  A.  Watt.  par.  7.  p.  185A. 

A.  E.  Winger,  last  par  ,  p.  201A. 

J.  T.  Sanders,  3d  par.,  p.  948;  last  par.,  p. 
MSB 

Paul  B.  West,  for  AsJin.  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, par.  1.  sec.  1,  of  statement  p.  1067; 
sec.  3  of  statement,  p.  1088;  tec.  8  of  staU- 
ment.  p    lOWB. 

3  Any  InerMUMS  Should  Be  Spread  Over 
At  Least  3  Years. 

Teitimony 

Benjamin  Bogln,  pan.  6  and  7,  p   224A. 
A    L    Cole.  pan.  2  and  3,  p    427A. 
Allen    L    Grammer.   par.  8,  p.   ISOA. 
A     C     Kaimbach,   O  .   p,  MSA. 
Horace  D    Klein,  par,  1,  p.  411;  pars.  9-12, 
Incl  ,  p    4!3A 

E,  T    Meredith,  pars.  1-5,  tncl..  p.  175A. 


A  E  Winger,  pars.  4-12.  incl .  p.  198;  par. 
14.  p   205A. 

3.  Higher  Second-Class  Rates  Won't  Raise 

Revenue. 

In  addition  to  testimony  referred  to  later, 
the  committee  should  be  supplied,  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  cost  ««certaln- 
ment  tables  40.  40A.  41,  and  100,  fiscal  year 
1949.  which  we  understand  are  now  available. 
These  show  second  class,  divided  Into  8  cate- 
gories, for  the  first  time.  We  understand 
they  show  (1)  that  zone-rated  magazines 
paid  33  8  percent  of  their  apportioned  ex- 
penditures, or  2.45  times  more  on  their  ap- 
portioned expenditures  than  the  rest  of  the 
second-class  publications;  and,  (2)  tables 
40  and  41,  when  compared  with  correspond- 
ing tables  for  1948  fiscal  year,  show  that  there 
was  no  increase  In  number  of  pieces  of  sec- 
ond-class mail. 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  Is  already 
at  work  Proposed  Increases  In  second-class 
rates  will  result  In  decreased  volume  and  will 
not  Increase  revenue. 

Testimony 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  pars.  6  and  7.  p.  322;  pars, 
4-6,  Inc!.,  p.  333 A. 

Benjamin  Bogln.  pars.  2-5,  p  224A. 
Amory  H    Bradford,  par.  4  of  statement,  p. 
304;    bal,  of  p.  3C4;    bal.  of   (a),  p.  3C5;    (d) 
p.  308A. 

A.  L.  Cole,  next  to  last  par  ,  p.  424;  pars. 
1-3.  Incl.,  p.  425A. 

Allen  L.  Grammer,  last  par.,  p.  153;  pars. 
1-7,  incl.,  p.  154A. 

Godfrew  Hammond,  pars.  1  and  2,  p.  379; 
pars.  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  p.  382;  par.  4.  p.  383A. 

Ellsha  Hanson,  pars.  1-3,  Incl.,  p  92;  "Some 
Facts  and  Flgvues."  p.  93;  all  of  pp.  94,  95. 
96,  97,  99;  pars.  1  and  2,  p.  98;  pars  1-8,  p, 
100;  "What  Can  Be  Etone  About  Rates,"  pp. 
101-102;  pars.  2-6.  Incl.,  p.  102;  pars.  1-5, 
incl.,  p.  110;  all  of  p.  113;  pars.  1-8,  Incl.. 
p.  114;  pars  1-10,  p.  115;  par.  4.  p.  116;  pars. 
6-19.  p.  117;  pars.  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  p.  118A. 

William  N.  Hardy,  par.  9,  p.  129;  pars.  2-4. 
Incl  ,  p.  130A. 

George   J.   Hecht,   pars.   2-4,   incl..  p.   361; 
pars,  1-8,  p.  362;  par.  2,  p.  363;  par.  1.  p.  364A. 
Josh  L.  Home,  last  2  pars.,  p   87;  pars.  2-3, 
p.  88A. 

A.  C  Kalmbach,  C,  p.  465;  last  par.,  p.  466A. 
Horace  D.  Klein,  last  2  pars.,  p.  410A. 
Godfrey  M.  Lebhar,  par.  1.  p.  209;  3d  and 
last  pars  .  p.  300;  first  par.,  p.  301A. 
James  G    Lyne,  par.  2,  p.  294A. 
E.  T.  Meredith,  next  to  last  par.,  p.   169; 
next  to  last  par.,  p.  177A. 

Maurice  S   Prescott.  pars.  9  and  10,  p.  190A. 
Chas.  McD.  Puckette.  last  par.,  p.  121A. 
W.  J.  Rooke,  par.  2,  p.  320A. 
E.  P.  SchwarU,  all  of  pp.  280  and  281;  pars. 
1-3,   Incl.,  and  last  par.,   p.  '282A. 
Lew  Selvidge,  pars.  7-8,  p.  552A. 
Ed  E    Towns,  last  par.,  p.  547;   par.  3,  p. 

548A. 

Mrs  M  E  Walker,  last  par.,  p.  401;  1st 
par.,  p.  402A. 

Leslie  A.  Watt,  last  par.,  p  183;  par.  2,  p. 
187A. 

Dudley  A.  White,  pars.  2-4.  p   265A. 

A.  E  Winder,  par.  2,  p.  202A. 

4.  New  definition  of  "free-ln-county." 

Testimony 
Ed   M.   Anderson,  last  par.,  p.   324;    all  of 
pp,  325,  326,  327A. 

Wlllard  Archie,  par.  6,  p.  340A. 
Page  9,  second-class  mall, 
ft.  Causes  a  special  hardship  on  many  small 
worthy   publications. 
^  Tentimony 

Mm  Arthur  Forrest  Anderson,  statement, 
p    M6A 

E<1  M  Anderson,  last  two  pars.,  p.  324;  all 
cf  p    ;i25A. 

Wlllard  Archie,  pars.  S-0,  Incl..  p.  340; 
pur   fl  find  bf>l    p   344;  1st  par,,  p.  345A 

CharU'«  E  Babcock.  statement,  pp.  668  and 
60UA. 


J.ime^  F  Barton,  all  of  pp.  239,  240.  241A. 
Rev.  Paul  Bussard.  statement,  pp.  133-137A. 
Incl. 

Bruce    A.    Campbell,   statement,   pp.   244- 

251,  Incl.  A. 

Rev.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  statement,  pp. 

475-476,  incl.  A. 

William  J.  Chisholm.  statement,  pp,  491- 

492  incl.  A. 

Edna  P.  Cook,  statement,  p.  557A. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
statement,  pp.  553-554A. 

J.  T.  Emery,  statement,  pp.  260-261  A. 

James  Flnucane,  statement,  pp.  417  418A. 

Francis  J.  Garvey,  statement,  pp.  559-563, 

Incl.  A. 

E.  Urner  Goodman,  statement,  pp.  436-446, 

Incl.  A. 
Rev.  Robert  H  Helnre,  statement,  pp.  258- 

260,  Incl.  A. 

Olive  H.  Houston,  statement,  pp.  549-550A. 

A.  C.  Kalmbach.  C.  p.  4e5A. 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  statement,  pp.  457- 
4G0.  l.icl    A. 

Dr.  William  B.  Lipphard,  par.  4,  p.  453A. 

Dr.  Jay  Elmer  Morgan,  purs.  4-«,  Incl.,  p. 
478;  par.  5,  p.  479A. 

Christian  P.  Norgard,  pars.  4-9,  Incl.,  p. 
559A. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  statement,  pp.  141- 
142-143A. 

John  Ribble,  pars  3-8,  Incl,.  p,  138;  all  of 
p.  139;  pars.  1-2.  p.  140A. 

Harrison  Sayre.  last  par.  p.  215;  all  of  pp. 
216-221,  tncl.  A. 

Elizabeth  A.  Smart,  statement,  pp.  256- 
257;  pars    1-4  Incl.,  p.  258A 

Rev.  Luther  Wesley  Smith,  see  John  Rib- 
ble. above. 

Dr.  Chester  D    Swope,  statement,  p    558A. 

John  Thomas  Taylor,  see  James  F.  Barton, 
above 

M.  E.  Walker,  all  of  pp.  401-403,  Incl.;  last 
2  pars  .  p.  406;  all  of  p.  407A. 

6.   National    publications   using   the   malls 
100  percent  penalized  more  than  those  using 
malls  to  a  much  lesser  degree. 
Testimony 

James  F.  Barton,  pars.  6  and  7,  p.  239A. 

Rev.  Paul  Bussard,  pars.  5  and  6,  p.  137A. 

J.  T  Emery,  4th  par.  of  statement,  p  260A. 

E    Urner  Goodman,  colloquy,  p.  445A. 

Allen  L.  Grammer.  pars.  1-10,  Incl.,  p.  153A. 

Elshop  Wilbur  E.  Hammaker.  par,  7.  p. 
485A. 

George  J.  Hecht.  pars.  2  and  3,  p.  361A. 

Robert  H.  Helnze,  4th  par.  of  statement,  p. 
258A. 

A   C.  Kalmbach,  C.  p.  465A. 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  par.  7,  p.  458;  par.  4, 
p.  459A. 

Godfrey  M.  Lebhar.  pars.  2-4,  p.  296A 

Dr.   William   B.   Llpphard.   par.   3,   p.   452A. 

Jiimes  G.  Lyne,  par.  6,  p.  2j0A. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  last  par.,  p.  141;  pars. 
2-3.  p.  142A. 

Maurice   S.   Prescott,   par.    5,   p.    189A. 

Robert  H.  Reed,  par.  6.  p.  178A. 

W.  J.  Hooke.  pars.  3-4.  p  320A. 

Harrison    Sayre,    last    par.    p.    215A. 

Rev.  Luther  Wesley  Smith,  pars.  6-7,  p.  138; 
par.    1-2,   p.   139;    last  2  par.,  p.   139A. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Walker,  all  of  401;  par.  1-5  Incl., 
p.  402A, 

Leslie  A  Watt,  par  8,  p.  183;  par.  1.  p. 
184A, 

Page  9.  third-class  mall. 

Testimon\f 

Clyde  T.  EllU,  pani  9-10,  p.  W8A. 

Clifford  R,  Emlong,  pars,  3-4,  Incl  ,  p.  642; 
pars.  1-3,  incl..  p.  043;  pars.  4-S,  p,  044A. 

John  A,  neseler,  pars.  3  and  0,  p.  738A. 

Charles  B.  Foster,  third  and  last  par  ,  state- 
ment, p.  lOOSA. 

Leo  Oans,  pars.  7-€,  p.  1008;  Ist  par.,  p. 
1001)  A 

J   M   George,  part.  4  and  9,  p  914A. 

William  Heckendorn,  pars.  3-5,  incl.,  p.  726; 
Isl  pur  ,  p.  727A. 
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JbhB  McDonald  Kane,  4th  par.,  statement. 

p.  eoi:  au  of  p.  ae2A. 

Edward  M.  Krlz,  all  of  pp.  675-e76-«77- 
679  A. 

George  F    McKiernan.  par.  2.  p.  773A. 

Michael  J  Maher.  pars.  4-6  Incl.,  of  state- 
ment, p.  10C9;  pars.  4  5.  p.  1010;  pars.  4-6, 
p    1013A. 

Edward  N  Mayer.  Jr  .  pars.  3-4-6-7,  p  1032; 
pars    5-7,  Incl  .  p.  1033A;  all  of  p.  1034A. 

James  M  Mosely,  all  of  pp.  8e5-€96-897 
898-900-901 -902A. 

H    Willis  Tobler.  pars.  2  4.  Incl.,  p.  835A. 

Mrs.  May  O.  Vander  Pyle.  la.st  par  .  p. 
11C3;  pars.  5-7.  p    1104;  pars.  4-6.  p.  1105A. 

John  Walker,  pars  1-2  3  of  statement,  p. 
665;  all  of  pp   65&-6C5.  Incl  A 

Paul  B   West.  sec.  7  of  statement,  p.  1089A. 

Richard  P  White,  par.  9  of  statement,  p. 
622;  pars.  2  3-8-9-10.  p.  623;  all  of  pp.  624 
and  625A 

L.  B.  Whltehcuse,  pars.  1  and  2.  p.  731A. 

Arthur  W    Winter,  all  of  p  IIUA. 

J  B.  Wplfner,  12th-14th  prs.  statement. 
p.  733;  last  4  pars   statement,  p.  734A. 

Page  10.  Third-class  Mall. 

Fifth    paragraph;     •By-product." 

resftmoriy 

Leslie  A  Watt.  par.  4,  p   187A. 

Edward  M  Krir.  par  1.  p.  673:  par  2.  p. 
(75;  pr.rs.  1-2-3-4-5-7  9  10,  p.  676;  all  of 
p.  677B. 

Edward  N  Mayer.  Jr  ,  last  par.  p.  1031;  pars. 
1-2-4-6.  p.  103i;B. 

James  M.  Mosley,  pars  6  9.  Incl.,  p.  898; 
pars.  6-7,  p   9C0B. 

Prcd  A.  Prince,  4:  bottom  of  p.  IIIOB. 

Carleton  W.  Richardson,  par.  5  and  bal. 
p.  1054;  last  2  pars.,  p.  1055;  pars.  1-2-6,  p, 
1C56B 

Robert  Stcne,  6,  top  of  p.  747;  1.,  lower 
p  747;  3.,  lower  p.  747,  5..  lower  p.  747;  par. 
16.  p.  748B 

John  E  Tlllotscn.  pars.  2-3.  p  653:  par  3, 
p.  e:4;  pars  2-8,  p.  685;  pars.  4-5,  p  687;  pars, 
1-4.  p   68fB 

H.  Willis  Tobler,  pars.  4  6.  Ir.cl  ,  p.  885;  pars. 
1-3-4,  p.  886B. 

Don  M.  Turnbull.  pars  3-4.  p   1C86B. 

John  Walker,  par.  8,  p.  659B. 

Richard  P    White,  par.  7.  p.  e2CB. 

L.  Lowell  Wilkin,  pars.  5-11-13-14,  p.  89GB. 

Arthur  W   Winter,  par   3.  p    lllSB. 

J   B   Wnlfner.  pars   6-7.  p   734B 

Pnratrraph  6:  Edward  M.  Kri?.  for  Associ- 
ated Thlrd-Class  Mall  Users.  Quotation  is  a 
consolidation  of  pars.  2-7-11,  p  676,  part  2, 
House   com:nutec   heaimgs,    1949. 

Page  10  ( a)  Result  in  sharply  reduced  vol- 
ume and  suaaller  revenue. 
Testimony 

James  P  Bcatty.  par.  6  of  statement,  p. 
nil;    par.  9.  p.    1111.    par.  2,  p     1112B 

Charles  A.  Bethge.  par.  6.  p.  799;  par.  4. 
p.  803;  pars.  2  3,  p.  804,  par  4.  p.  806B. 

James  R  Brackett,  1.  p.  752;  pars  2-3.  p. 
753;  exhibits  1-2-3-4.  p  754:  exhibits  5-6.  p. 
756  exhibit  10,  p.  757:  exhibits  14-15.  p.  758; 
exhibits  18-21.  p  759;  exhlblU  23-25-28,  p, 
760;  exhibits  28-29.  p  761;  exhibits  31-32-34. 
p  7C2:  exhibits  36-37-38.  p  763;  exhibits  39- 
40-41,  p.  764,  exhibit  44,  p  765,  par.  2,  p.  767B. 

Imrle  de  Vegh.  (1)  p  781;  V  ,  par  1.  p.  784; 
la.=t  par  p  784:  par.  1,  p.  785;  next  to  last 
par  .  p    7W3B 

I  R   Dick- >n.  pars.2-3-7-«.  p   1063;  (1)  and 

(4),  p   loe-B 
Edwi.rd  F   Dlnan,  pare   4  6-7-8.  p  (»«;  par, 

a,  p  e98B 

CllflfTd  R   Emlong   par  2.  p  64 3B. 

John  A    He<»ler.  par.  7.  p    728B. 

Leo  0«n».  par»   6-7.  p    1008B 

Walter  A  aatwrt,  (fi,  top  of  p.  lu76B. 
•Tlje  Poat  Office  Deperiijunt  will  not  gain  the 
nvenue  predicted,"  p    lOTbU 

J   M   George   par  9   p   CMB 

Albert  M  Izard,  par  2  of  statement,  p, 
1007B. 


John  McDonald  Kane.  par.  4  of  stPt^ment, 
p.  C91;  pars.  1  and  2.  and  1-2-3,  p.  692B. 

Edward  M.  Kriz,  pars.  5-6-7,  p.  675;  last  par. 
p  677B. 

George  F.  McKiernan.  pars.  8-9-10,  p.  813; 
pars.  1-4.  Incl..  p.  814B. 

Michael  J.  Maher.  last  par.,  p.  10C9;  pars. 
5-6  7.  p.  1010;  par.  6.  p.  1013B. 

Edvard  N  Mayer,  Jr.,  pars  6-8.  p.  1033;  par. 
5.  p  1034;  last  par.,  p.  1C34;  pars.  2-4.  Incl.. 
p.  1C3:b. 

C   B   Mills,  rars.  4-5  of  statement,  p.  732B. 

James  M  Mcjscly,  par.  5.  p.  896:  2,  p.  896; 
5.  p  9-0.  last  par.,  p.  901;  pars.  10-11,  p.  902; 
7,  p.  9C3B. 

Walter  S  Oberfelder,  last  piu-.  of  statement, 
p    1C81B. 

Frf'd  A.  Prince,  pars.  5-C-7,  p.  11C9;  pars. 
2-3.  -~i    lllOB. 

Philip  G.  Rettlg,  last  par.,  p.  1049;  par.  3, 
p.  105CB. 

Carleton  W.  Richardson,  par.  5,  p.  10:-6B. 

George  E.  Ro.se.  4.  p.  6<7B. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  par.  2  of  statement,  p. 

1093B. 

Paul  C  Stark,  pars.  3  and  4.  p.  736:  pars. 
3-12-13-14.  p.  740:  par.  4.  p.  741;  third  from 
last  par.,  p.  742;  pnrs.  l-ie-la.-^t  par.,  p.  743B. 

Robert  Stone,  pars.  2-3,  p   746;  pars.  2-5,  p. 

747B 

John  E    TiUotscn.  par.  2.  p    684;   pars.  3   7, 

p.  635.  pur. 4,  p   68CB. 

Mrs.  May  O  Vander  P^i,  pars.  5  6,  p.  1105; 
e::hlbit8  1-2-3,  p.  1107;  par.  3  of  staument. 
p    1108B. 

John  Walker.  Cr.st  and  last  pars.,  p.  656; 
pars.  10-12-14-16.  p.  CoB;  pars.  3  4,  p.  6o3B. 

Chanes  C  Wene,  last  par.,  p.  1C81;  pars. 
1-2,  p.  1C82B. 

Paul  B.  Wefct.  7.  Third  Class  Rates,  p.  10S2B, 

Richard  P.  White,  pars.  3-4.  p.  624;  pa.-s. 
4-6.  p    626B 

L    B    Whitehouse.  par.  2.  p    731;  par    2,  p. 

L    Lowell  Wilkin,  par.  6,  p.  891;  par.  3.  p. 

892B. 

Arthur  W    Winter,  par.  7,  p.  1113;  pars.  2- 

3-4,  p    11  MB. 

J.  B.  Wolfner.  pars.  12-18  of  statement,  p. 
733:  par.  3.  p.  734B. 

Pace  11.  Third-ClBss  Mill. 

<b)    Cause  a  Hardship  to  Small  Business. 

Testimony 

James  R.  Brackett,  par.  1,  p.  752B. 

Charles  J.  Brooks,  pars.  3-4-14  of  state- 
ment, p   927;  pars.  1-2.  p    928B. 

George  J.  Burger,  pars  1-2  of  statement, 
p.  1092;  pars.  1-2.  p.  1C93B. 

I  R  Dickson,  par.  3  of  statement,  p.  1057; 
par.  4.  p.  1058B. 

Clyde  T.  Eills.  par.  6  of  statement,  p.  998; 
par.  15,  p.  10C:3B. 

Clifford  R.  Emlong.  par.  2,  p.  644B. 

Albert  M.  Izard,  pars.  2-8  of  statement. 
p    1097B. 

John  McDonald  Kane,  pars.  2-3  of  sUte- 
ment.  p.  891B. 

Edward  M.  Krlz.  table  showing  postal  ex- 
penditures, p.  e79B. 

Samuel  Levlttles,  par.  2  of  statement,  p. 
1079B 

George  F.  McKiernan,  pars.  1-2-3,  p.  813; 
pars.  3-4-5-7.  p.  814B. 

Edward  N.  Mayer,  Jr.,  par.  3  of  statement, 
p    1G31;  par.  7.  p.  1034B. 

C  B  Mills,  par.  7  of  statement,  p   732B 

James  M  Mosely,  pars  2-3-4-6,  p  894:  pars, 
8-e  p  895;  par.  2.  p  896;  last  par,  p.  900; 
pars   2-4,  p.  901;  par.  11,  p    902B. 

Walter  8  Oberfelder,  par.  6  of  statement, 
p.  1080;  pars.  4-7   p   loeiB. 

Frend  A  Prince,  pars.  3-6,  p.  1108;  all  of  pp. 
1109  and  UIOB. 

George  E   Rose,  p.  045,  par.  3B. 

L   R   SJulin,  par    1.  p    1082B. 

Jean  Thlesf.en    p.nr    1,  p    10P2B 

J  <hn  E  Tlllotson,  pars.  4-5-6,  p  633;  par  I. 
p    684B. 


H  Willis  Tcbler,  par.  2,  p  884;  pars.  2-4-6. 
p.  &55;  pars.  1-3-4-5-6.  p.  8S6B. 

Mrs.  May  O  Vander  Pyl,  pars  4-5  of  state- 
ment, p.  1103;  pars  3-4^5-6-7.  p  1104;  pars. 
2-3-4-5-6.  p.  1105;  par.  1.  p.  IICCB. 

John  Wa'.ksr.  pars.  l-2-a-6.  p.  656; 
pars.  3-5,  p.  657;  pars.  1-3.  p.  618;  par.  8. 
p  659;  par.  1,  p.  662:  par.  1,  p.  663;  par.  6, 
p.  664;  data — bottom  of  p   665B. 

Richard  P,  White,  9tb  par.  of  sUtement, 
p.  622B. 

L.  Lowell  Wilkin,  par.  3,  p.  883B. 

Arthur  W.  V.'iater,  pars.  4-5-6,  p.  1113B. 

J  B  Wolfner.  pars.  5-6-15-16,  p.  733;  par. 
17.  p,  7?4B. 

(c)  Completely  disrupt  the  financial  sup- 
port programs  of  such  charities  as  the  BDy 
Scouts.  Girl  Scouts.  Crippled  Children,  the 
Red  Cross.  Tuberculosis  Society.  Cancer  Re- 
search, and  many  others.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  for  example,  use  third-class  mail 
for  the-r  Identctac  program  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  miniatures  of  license 
plate  key  rlnes  Maintain  their  hospital  for 
veterans'  children.  The  Increases  proposed 
In  the  bill  will  amount  to  $125.C23  annually 
to  this  program  alone,  all  of  waich  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  money  spent  on  this 
worthy  char-ty. 

Testimxjny 

Charles  E.   Foster,  par.  3  of  statement,  p. 

ic-:b. 

Leo  Cans,  pars  6-7.  p.  1007;  par  6.  p.  1008B. 

PhUlp  G.  Rettig,  par.  4,  p.  1C48;  psj.  8,  p. 
:C'9;   par.  3.  p    105CB 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  par.  2,  p.  1093B. 

E  Urner  Goodman,  par.  2  and  last  par.,  p. 
437:  par.  1,  p  438:  par  3,  p.  4-''0;  par.  3,  p. 
441  A. 

Page  11.  paragraph  2:  The  PtMtmaster  Gen- 
eral testified  that  the  Department  did  r.ot 
give  the  mail  users  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent th-LT  views  before  he  pretented  his 
recommendations.  The  users  of  the  malls 
say  that  the  activities  cf  the  P3st  CSce  De- 
partment with  regard  to  rat?s  was  a  moct 
closely  guarded  secret  Under  such  a  pro- 
cedure it  Is  virtually  impoaslble  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  rate  solution.  An  analysis  of  the 
rates  recommended  by  the  Post  OfTice  De- 
partmcut  which  provided  increases  for  sonis 
as  high  as  630  percent  clearly  sulistantlates 
this  view. 

Pars.  8-9-10-11.  p,  1189;  pars.  1-2.  p.  1190; 
pars.  4-5,  p.  1149B 

Testiviony 

Edward  N.  Mayer,  Jr.,  pars.  7-8,  p.  10S5B. 

Ed  M.  Ande'Ecn.  pars.  5-6,  p.  331,  pars.  6-7, 
p   337 A. 

Page  11,  Potirth-Class  Mall:  Umltatton  In 
size  and  weight  of  packages. 

The  public  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
testlfv  to  the  House  committee  concerning 
the  eSect  of  limitation  of  weight  and  size  of 
packages    incorporated    in    amended    H.    R. 

2945. 

Testimony 

Paul  W.  Brown,  par.  7.  p.  711B. 
CUfTord  R.  Emlong,  pars.  5-6,  p.  643B. 
George  E    Rose.  pars.  11-16,  Inc!.,  and  par. 

21.  p  esaB 

Richard  P   White,  par.  8.  p.  e27B. 

Page  12.  Fourth-Claa«  Mall. 

Paragraph  2  Situation  conlrontlng  Rail- 
way Exprcjw  Agency. 

Teitimtyny 

Hartman  Barber,  pp.  »85-«93  Incl.  B. 

Klnsey  K   Merrltt,  pp   963-982  incl.  B, 

Pa«e  12.  epettal  Services 

Data  on  December  1949,  special  delKery 
and    registered    mail    not    sTaliable    to    the 

public. 

Tettimory 

Charles  A  Bethjre,  psre.  6-«-7,  p  808;  par. 
1  (6i.  p  806;  pare.  4-10.  incl.,  p  809;  par*. 
1-1.^,  md  ,  p    £10.  pars.  6-7,  p    812B. 
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CbariM  J  Brooks,  par.  12  of  •tal*ment.  p. 
927:  all  or  pp   928  and  929B. 

Paul   W.   Brown,  pars     10-11.   p    7113. 

I  R  Dickson,  par  8  of  staten^ent.  p.  1057; 
p»rs.  7-14.  incl.  p.  1058;  ail  of  p  1059;  par*. 
1-6.  Incl..  p  lOeO;  par.  18.  p.  10«2;  pars.  1-2. 
p    1067B 

Edward  F  Dlnan.  pars  8.  9.  10.  p.  696;  par. 
1.   p     687.    pars.    7-12.   Incl,   and    par.    31     p. 

701B. 

Walter  5  Otxrf elder,  pars  5-10-11  of  state- 
ment, p.  1080.   pars.  1-2-5.  p    lOBlB. 

SUfmund  A  Robtnaon.  pars.  1-2-3-4-5-7. 
p  941  point  2.  p  942:  all  of  p  843;  point 
3  and  par    2.  p    944.    par    2.  p.  945B 

L  Lowell  Wilkin,  pars.  3-4-5-6.  p.  888;  par. 
1,  p    800B. 


Report  of  the  Actiritiei  of  tl»e  Committee 
on  Expenditure*  in  tbe  Executire  De- 
partments, Eigbty-first  Conyre$»,  Secocd 
Settion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  cKOBCia 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Fndav.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive DeparunenLi  tinder  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  its  chairman,  the 
Honorable  William  L  Dawson,  has  made 
a  bnUiant  record  of  accomplishments 
for  Itself  during  the  first  and  present 
sessions  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

This  committee,  charged  with  the 
grave  respoixsibility  of  perfecting  leg- 
islative measures  reorganizing  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  other  fields,  has  done  its  job 
well.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  the 
achievement  of  increa.sed  eflBciency  and 
economy  in  governmental  services  as 
a  consequence  of  study  and  work  of  the 
membership  of  this  House  committee. 

On  Friday.  August  26.  1949.  in  my 
extension  of  remarks.  I  was  privileged 
on  that  occasion  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  a  most  creditable 
work  performance  of  the  legislative  mat- 
ters handled  during  the  first  session. 
It  is  my  intention  to  here  outline  the 
legislative  program  successfully  com- 
pleted during  the  present  se.ssion. 

Last  year  saw  our  creation  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  a  con- 
solidated agency  for  procurement,  uti- 
lization, and  disposal  of  Government 
properties,  attuned  to  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  civilian  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  committee  has  continued  its  in- 
terest by  amending  the  basic  act  in 
order  to  spell  out  functions  in  greater 
detail.  This  month  saw  successful 
passage  of  Public  Law  754  "H.  R.  9129) 
which  implements  the  mission  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  re- 
lation to  operation  of  buildings  and 
custodial  care  of  property  under  Its  juris- 
diction. This  measure  also  permits  the 
Government  donable  program  to  be  ex- 
tended to  disin'outicn  for  public  health 
purposes.     The  original  iaw — I  ubiic  Law 


152.  the  Federal  Property  Act — had 
limited  distribution  to  educational  pur- 
poses: thus,  surplus  property,  no  longer 
of  need  or  usable  within  the  framework 
of  the  Federal  Governmen^  Ls  now  made 
available  not  only  to  our  educational 
institutions,  but  to  our  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  such  agen- 
cies qualifying  for  inclusion. 

Further.  Public  Law  754  includes  the 
Federal  Records  Act  of  1950  This 
landmark  may  be  briefly  said  to  reor- 
ganize the  records  management  of  the 
Government.  The  General  Services 
Administrator  is  given  increased  con- 
trol over  the  National  Archives,  and 
provision  is  had  for  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion In  the  hAdi  of  records  mana;e- 
ment.  it  shall  t>e  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  and  improve 
standards,  procedures,  and  techniques 
aimed  at  improvement  of  management 
with  an  eye  to  economy  and  efficiency. 
Directly  tied  to  this  is  the  responsibility 
placed  in  the  Administrator  for  better 
utilization  of  space,  equipment,  and 
supplies,  a  necessary  adjunct  of  con- 
serving and  protecting  Government  rec- 
ords. Further,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  operate  record 
centers.  Of  interest  to  the  Congress 
also  is  the  inclusion  of  a  section  within 
this  public  law  callin'-j  for  corLspicuous 
identification  of  Government  motor 
vehicles. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation — 
which  became  Public  Law  754 — led  to 
examination  and  incorporation  of  many 
points  in  pending  committee  bills  deal- 
ing with  similar  subject  matter.  In  this 
vein  it  can  he  recited  that  Public  Law 
754  incorporated  and  superseded  H.  R. 
6315.  H  R.  6566.  H  R.  6G34.  H  R  7,545, 
H.  R.  8353,  H.  R.  8416.  and  H  .R.  8390. 

Anothei  measure  of  signal  importance 
drafted  by  our  committee  is  the  "Budget 
and  Accotmting  Procedures  Act  of  1950." 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  construc- 
tive and  remedial  law  which  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
act  upon.  This  is  now  known  as  Public 
Law  784. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  Public 
Law  784  reorganizes  the  budgeting  and 
bookkeeping  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  29  years  ago  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  went 
into  eflect.  During  the  interim  period 
many  studies  and  surveys  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  bring  this  legislation  up  to 
date;  more  adaptable  to  modern  day  cir- 
cumstances. The  tremendous  growth  of 
our  Government  in  the  last  30  years  dic- 
tated the  necessity  for  improving  and 
renovating  budget  and  accounting 
methods.  The  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1950  is  aimed  at  providing  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  with  ac- 
curate and  complete  information  as  to 
revenues  received  and  exp>enditures  made 
by  the  Government  in  its  operations. 
Public  Law  784  carries  out  substantially 
all  of  the  suggestions  in  the.se  fields  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
In  this  fashion,  the  budget.  accountlnK. 
and  auditing  systems,  procedures,  and 
techiuques  will  be  brought  into  line  with 


sound  commercial  and  governmental 
practices  and  resultant  better  control 
over  all  Federal  funds. 

Laudable  teamwork  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  studies  which  produced 
this  epochal  public  law.  so  well  received 
on  all  sides. 

This  Public  Law  784  marks  a  new  h'gh 
in  legislative  and  executive  cooperation 
for  a  common  goal.  In  addition  to  a 
modernized  •performance  budget"  pro- 
gram, this  act  provides  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prescribe  the  prin- 
ciples, standards  and  related  require- 
ments for  accountini;  m  the  executive 
branch.  The  auditing  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financial  transactions,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
as  an  agent  of  the  Congress.  It  can  be 
noted  in  passing,  that  this  act  repealed 
in  whole  or  in  part  106  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  now  ol>solete  or  outmoded. 
On  the  agenda  of  the  committee  H.  R. 
5178  and  H.  R  5823  dealt  with  similar 
and  related  subject  matter. 

H.  R.  5526  now  designated  as  Public 
Law  673  is  of  engaging  regard.  This  bill 
authorized  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  certain  functions 
of  the  Piesident  by  other  officers  of  the 
Government  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committe  was  made  aware  of.  and 
alerted  to.  the  extremely  heavy  work- 
load of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  sponsored  this  act.  Tes- 
timony developed  that  the  President  is 
called  upon  to  perform  many  minor 
duties,  often  bearing  little  relationship 
to  the  leadership  tasks  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive. This  act  provides  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  of  the  lesser  duties  of  the 
President  by  others  appropriately  dele- 
gated. However,  the  law  retains  in  the 
President  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
such  designees  in  office.  Consequently 
there  is  assured  to  the  President  a  relief 
from  the  many  smaller  and  often  more 
burdensome  tasks  while  affording  him 
greater  opportunity  for  concentrating 
his  attention  on  the  more  important 
duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  proeram  of  reorganization 
President  Truman,  beginning  in  the 
period  between  March  13.  1950,  and  May 
31.  1950.  transmitted  to  the  Congress  27 
reorganization  plans  dealing  with  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  plans  covered  a 
Wide  diversity  of  interests: 

Plan  No.  1:  Reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Failed  of 
enactment:  Rejected  by  Senate  May  11. 
1950.  The  defect  cited  by  the  Senate 
was  adjusted;  this  plan  was  later  resub- 
mitted as  Reorganization  Plan  No.  26 
of  1950.  and  became  effective  July  31, 
1950. 

Plan  No.  2:  Reorganization  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Effective  May  24, 
1950. 

Plan  No.  3:  Reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Elective  May  24, 
1950. 
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Plan  No.  4 :  Reorganization  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Failed  of  en- 
actment: Rejected  by  Senate  May  18, 
T950, 

Plan  No.  5:  Reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Effective  May 
24. 1S50.  Plan  afTirmatively  sustained  in 
committee  and  on  floor  by  Houso  Com- 
mit i^ee  on  Expenditures. 

Flan  No.  6:  Reorganization  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Effective  May  24. 
1950.  Plan  afiirmatively  sustained  in 
committee  and  on  floor  by  action  of 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures. 

Pian  No.  7:  Reorr^amzation  in  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  A  iTirm- 
atively  sustained  m  committee  by  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures.  Failed  of 
enactment:  Rejected  by  Senate  May  17, 
IScO. 

Plan  No.  8 :  Reorganization  in  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Trade  Commission.    Effective  May 

24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  9:  Reorganization  in  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Effective  May 
24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  10:  Reorganization  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Effective  May  24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  11:  Rf organization  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Failed  of  enactment:  Rejected  by  Senate 

May  17.  1£50. 

Plan  No.  12:  Reorganization  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Af- 
firmatively .sustained  In  committee  by 
House  Committee  on  Expendi  Litres. 
Failed  of  enactment:  Rejected  by  Sen- 
ate May  11.  1950. 

Plan  No.  13:  Reorganization  in  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Effective  May 
24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  14:  Coordlnatlnc  the  admin- 
istration of  labor  standards.  Effective 
May  24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  15:  Transferring  the  func- 
tions of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration relating  to  public  works  In  Alaska 
and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  Depart- 
-rent  of  the  Interior.    Effective  May  24, 

1950. 

Plan  No.  16:  Tran.^^ferrin?  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  A-ency  the  functions  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  re- 
lating to  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  crants  and  loans  '^:r  water- 
pollut  ion-control  projects.  Ef^e'-tive  May 

24.  1950 

Plan  No  17-  Transferring  the  func- 
tions of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration relating  to  the  advance  planning 
of  non-Federal  public  works  and  the 
mrAnapemcnt  and  disposal  of  certain  war 
public  works  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Af-ency.     Effective  May  24.  1950. 

Plan  No  18:  Transferring  to  the  Ad- 
muuslrator  of  General  Services  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  leasing  and  assigning  general 
purpose  space  in  buildings  and  the  oper- 
ation maintenance,  and  custody  of  office 
buildings  ErrectiveMay  24. 1950.  Com- 
mittee print.  "Memorandum — Status  of 
Employees  Transferred."  issued  by  the 
committee  after  hearings  were  held  to 
scrutinize  the  effects  of  the  transfer,  and 
to  assure  transferred  employees  protec- 
tion in  their  rights. 


Plan  No.  19:  Transferring  from  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  and  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Appeals  Board 
and  their  fimctions.  Functions  cf  the 
Federal  Security  Ac^ministrator  with  re- 
spect to  employees"  compensation  are 
also  transferred  by  the  pian.  Effective 
M.TV  24.   1250. 

Pian  No.  20:  Transferring  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  a  number  of  func- 
tions which  have  no  connection  with 
foreign  affairs  but  bear  a  close  relation 
to  the  archival  and  records  functions  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
Effective  May  24.  1950. 

Plan  No.  21;  Effecting  a  basic  reor- 
ganization of  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  Maiitime  Commis.=^ion  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government.  Effective  May  24. 
1950. 

Plan  No.  22:  Transferring  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corixjration  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Effective  July  9,  1950. 

Plan  No.  23:  Transferring  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
the  lending  functions  of  ti.e  Government 
With  respect  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  prefabricated  houses  and 
components.     Effective  July  9.  1950. 

Plan  No.  24;  Transferring  the  Recon- 
strucuon  Finance  Corporation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Affirmatively 
su:- Lamed  in  committee  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenoitures.  Rejected 
by  Senate  July  6.  1950 

Plan  No.  25:  Transferring  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  National  Secunty  Resources 
Board  from  the  Board  to  the  Chairman 
or  the  Board  and  niakm :  the  Board  ad- 
visory to  the  Chairman.  Also  provides 
for  a  Vice  Chairman,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Effective  July  9.  1950. 

Plan  No.  26:  Reorganization  in  the 
Depariment  of  the  Treasurj'.    Effective 

July  21.  1950. 

Plan  No.  27:  Creating  a  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Sectinty.  Re- 
jected by  the  House  July  10.  1950.  This 
plan  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  Re- 
organizaUon  Plan  No.  1  of  1949.  Plan 
No.  27  was  designed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions registered  against  plan  No.  1  pf 
1949.  It  parallels  to  a  large  degree  H.  R. 
575.  1949,  and  H.  R.  782.  1949,  and  H.  R. 
8674.  1950. 

In  summary.  It  may  be  stated  that  26 
of  the  plans  submitted  during  the 
Eightv-flrst  Congress  1949-50.  were 
successfully  adopted  by  action  of  the 
Contrress. 

PubUc  Law  467  which  the  committee 
drafted  grew  out  of  consideration  of 
H  R.  4455-  Th^s  measure  authorized 
the  transfer  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  the 
Vigo  Plant  near  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
penitentiary  at  Terre  Haute.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 


gress a  related  bill.  H.  R.  4442.  became 
Public  Law  125.  Pubu-;  Law  467  supple- 
ments Public  Law  225  by  making  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  prison  system 
for  its  use  an  additional  tract  cf  land 
near  the  Terre  Haute  psnltentiary- 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Csnsrress 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1943.  PufcLc 
Law  92.  was  passed,  providing  for  in- 
creased per  diem  rates  to  be  paid  Gov- 
ernment employees  while  enxE?Ted  in 
field  operations.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  this  leg- 
islation did  not  permit  the  receipt  of  a 
per  diem  allowance  where  civilian  olS- 
cers  and  employees  become  ill  or  injured, 
not  Que  to  their  0'.vn  misconduct,  while 
in  travel  status  on  official  business.  Ac- 
cordingly, immediate  action  was  had 
on  H.  R.  5951.  Public  Law  482.  which 
amended  the  Travel  Expense  Act  cf  1349. 
This  meritorious  amendment  corrected 
a  condition  of  employment  which  has  re- 
sulted in  inequities  and  in  some  instances 
extreme  hardship  for  Government  offi- 
cers and  employees.  The  result  of  this 
corrective  amendment  continues  an  em- 
ployee's per  diem  allowance  whei-e  he 
must  remain  at  his  temporary  station 
until  he  recovers  sufflcientlv  to  complete 
his  assignment  or  return  to  his  of^ial 
headquarters. 

The  committee  calendar  included  two 
bills  which  woiQd  authorize  relief  of 
certifying  officers  of  terminated  war 
agencies  In  liquidation  by  the  Depart- 
ments Ox  Interior  and  Commerce.  H.  R. 
6181.  Public  Law  £43.  developed  this 
phase  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
while  H.  R.  7688.  PubUc  Law  541,  out- 
lined it  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Thus,  the  Congress  has  cleared 
away  the  last  accoutrements  In  these 
Department*  in  relation  to  the  termi- 
nated agencies  of  World  War  II. 

Fort  Ruckman  Military  Reservation, 
Nahant.  Mass.,  was  transferred  to  that 
township  as  a  result  of  H.  R.  7477.  Pub- 
lic Law  623.    Acquired  durJig  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II,   this  area   is  no 
loneer  of  use  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  township  of  Nahant  received  this 
surplus  instailation  in  order  to  develop 
its  civic  needs,  upon  payment  of  $23.0M. 
The  committee,  however,  was  in&-i",fint 
upon  the  Federal  Government's  rights 
to  recapture  this  property  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  or  for  reasons 
of  national  security,  or  in  the  event  that 
this  property  was  not  put  to  a  public, 
educational,  or  recreational  use.    Under 
no  circumstances  would  the  committee 
countenance  the  future  employment  of 
this  reservation  land  for  general  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  residential  pur- 
poses    H.  R.  2816.  a  bill  embodying  sim- 
ilar provisions  to  H.  R.  7477,  was  incor- 
porated into  PubUc  Law  623  during  the 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  pressed  for  enactment 
of  H  R.  5819.  PubUc  Law  633.  This  act 
authorizes  the  withholding  of  compensa- 
tion due  Ctovemmcnt  personnel  who  have 
received  improper  payments  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  which  a  certifying  officer 
Is  held  responsible.  Hitherto,  compensa- 
tion could  not  be  withheld  from  Govern- 
ment personnel  indebted  to  the  United 
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states  by  reason  of  overpa\-ment  or  im- 
proper receipt  of  public  funds.  This  law. 
therefore,  gives  the  necessary  statutory 
authority  to  withhold  current  pajTnents 
from  Government  personnel. 

The  Department  of  Interior  in  seeking 
to  consolidate  its  property  in  low-rental 
areas  in  the  region  of  Boise.  Idaho,  out- 
lined the  merits  of  H.  R.  7667.  Public  Law 
649.  General  Services  Administration, 
under  this  act,  accordingly  transferred 
11 '2  acres  of  land  and  appurtenances  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  without  re- 
imbursement or  transfer  of  funds.  This 
legislation  provided  a  short-cut  for  eco- 
nomical transfer,  obviating  the  necessity 
for  a  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tion item  request  which  would  be  pa-vved 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  eventual  coverage  into  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  This  leg- 
islation had  the  desired  result  of  reduc- 
ing governmental  red  tape. 

H.  R.  5281.  Public  Law  688.  and  H  R. 
8662,  ublic  Law  656.  involved  certain 
operations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Public  Law  656  provides  a  business- 
type  budget  and  revolving  fund  method 
of  financing  for  the  operations  of  en- 
graving and  printing.  Accrual  account- 
ing, integration  of  cost  accounting  \^ith 
the  general  system  of  accounts,  and  the 
production  of  financial  statements  of 
iiseful  purpose  and  management  vill, 
under  this  act.  afford  full  disclosure  )x  ith 
respect  to  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

On  the  other  hand.  Public  Law  688  au- 
thorizes executive  departments,  other 
Treasury  Department  bureaus  and 
wholly  owned  and  mi.xed-ownership  Gov- 
ernment corporations  to  reimburse  the 
Division  of  Disbursement.  OfiBce  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  for  \»ork 
performed  for  the  respective  agency.  In 
tha«e  instances  where  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  the  agency  or 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  can  always  be  said  that  every  device 
to  eliminate  Government  red  tape  is  re- 
garded as  laudable.  H.  R.  9430.  author- 
izing certain  administrative  expenses  in 
the  Government  service,  will  go  far  to- 
ward this  goal.  This  measure  provides 
amendments  based  en  administration  of 
Public  Law  600.  1946;  studies  of  the 
Comptroller  General:  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Gcverimient.  This  estimable  public  law 
improves  previous  provisions  for  dealing 
with  expenses  of  travel  of  employees, 
tran.sportation  of  dependents  and  ship- 
ment of  household  effects  on  permanent 
Change  of  station,  and  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  r>ersons  appointed  for  duties 
overseas.  This  matter  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance today  in  view  of  evacuation  of 
Civilian  employees  for  military  and  other 
reaaons  at  foreign  posts.  The  Comptrol- 
ler Cent'ral  has  incorporated  in  this  law 
his  study  of  restriction  in  appropriation 
acts  with  a  view  to  determimng  costs  to 
the  Government  of  complyincr  with  such 
restrictions.  In  addition,  under  the  em- 
phasis of  the  iloover  Commission  on  Or- 


ganization's recommendation,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  ehminate  from  appropria- 
tion language  many  useless  phrases 
which  are  required  under  existing  law 
and  thus  eliminate  from  the  appropria- 
tion acts  the  "jungle  of  detailed  provis- 
ions" of  which  the  Commission  was  so 
critical.  After  favorable  House  and 
Senate  action,  this  bill  awaits  the  Presi- 
dential signature. 

The  House  on  July  27.  1950.  passed  H. 
R.  8621  which  would  facilitate  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  certain  civilian  de- 
ceased personnel  of  the  Government. 
The  effect  of  this  laudable  bill  would  be 
to  p?rmit  settlement  at  field  levels  in  the 
Government  service  of  amounts  due  the 
n'?xt  of  kin  of  Government  personnel. 
This  would  avoid  the  reference  of  corres- 
pondence and  settlement  to  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

H.  R.  8706  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
bonds  to  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  now  required 
by  law  to  b?  bonded,  and  would  author- 
ize the  pajinent  of  premiums  of  such 
bonds  from  Government  funds.  This 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  July  17.  1950, 
parallels  similar  legislation.  The  fol- 
iowin.g  are  recited  from  the  committee 
calendar  as  covering  the  same  subject 
matter:  H.  R.  2830:  H.  R.  2871:  H.  R. 
2943;  H.  R.  4084;  H.  R.  4642;  H.  R.  7913; 
H.  R.  8528. 

The  committee  believes  this  legislation 
to  be  highly  desirable  and  the  cost  to  be 
a  proper  one  to  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
mi^nt.     It  was  determined  also  that  its 

enactment  would  be  in  keeping  with 

sound  business  practices  of  private  in- 
dustry, State  and  local  governments.  It 
was  also  found  to  be  firmly  advocated  by 
the  Commission  on  Organization  as  a 
marked  and  progressive  step  for  im- 
provement and  simplification  of  present 
outmoded  bonding  procedures  in  Federal 
Government. 

The  Expenditures  Committee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  which  allowed  for  an 
exchange  of  academic  and  practical 
viewpoints  with  regard  to  the  budget. 
In  these  hearings  the  budget  was  scanned 
as  a  technical  instrument  and  its  struc- 
ture examined  as  a  fi.scal  as  well  as  an 
economic  factor  in  Government.  H.  R. 
8054  and  H.  R.  6275  were  employed  as 
avenues  of  approach  to  this  absorbing 
problem.  The  presidential  item  veto,  a 
scrutiny  of  the  investment  phases  of  the 
budget,  and  the  many  parts  which  go  to 
creating  it  as  a  structure  were  amply 
explored.  Serious  scholars  of  govern- 
ment, expert  witnesses,  as  well  as  public 
oflBcials.  were  invited  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings. The  results  can  be  stated  as  high- 
ly   productive    and    thought    provoking. 

Since  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  keen  appraisal  of  the  structural 
framework  of  the  national  budget. 

A  number  of  hearings  were  had  on  H, 
R.  5182,  which  proposes  to  establish  a 

United  Medical  Administration  by  con- 
solidating hospitals  of  the  Armed  .Serv- 
ices. Veterans'  Administration,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  The  complexities  of 
effecting  this  proposed  consolidation 
were  brought  to  light.  The  studies  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organization 


were  analyzed,  and  the  committee  be- 
came thoroughly  informed  with  the 
many  ramifications  of  this  proposal. 
This  area,  which  can  be  fruitful  of  eflH- 
ciency  and  economy,  is  of  continuing 
interest  to  the  committee. 

Studies  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  appropriate  legislation  will 
be  able  to  be  considered  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  the  subject  of  traffic  manage- 
ment. H.  R.  7429  and  H.  R.  7430  were 
introduced  as  a  means  of  opening  up 
this  field  for  gainful  staff  analysis. 

A  number  of  fields  remain  for  futiire 
legislative  endeavor.  Staff  work  is  being 
done  in  exploring  further  potentials  in 
these  productive  regions,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  government  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  contemplated  that  from  the 
present  period  until  the  beginning  of 
1951  basic  studies  now  under  considera- 
tion will  provide  basic  legislative  drafts, 
aimed  at  increased  efficiency  and  greater 
economy,  commensurate  with  our  Na- 
tion's need  in  governmental  services. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lent caliber  of  their  work  during  this 
session  and  the  entire  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. Its  past  and  present  record  will 
stand  as  a  goal  for  others  as  well  as  a 
spur  to  their  own  future  endeavors. 


Report    to    tue    People    cf    the    Seccnd 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrVtS 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  herewith  my  second  annual 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  "Wisconsin.  Last 
year  I  prepared  a  report  on  my  voting 
and  attendance  record  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
This  is  a  similar  compilation  for  the  sec- 
ond session  complete  to  the  date  of  pre- 
election recess  on  September  22. 

By  means  of  news  letters,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  conferences  throughout  the 
district  during  congressional  recesses,  I 
have  attempted  to  inform  my  constit- 
uents and  report  to  them  on  my  steward- 
ship as  their  Representative  in  Wash- 
ington. This  voting  report  is  in  keeping 
with  my  purpose  of  keeping  the  people 
of  my  district  as  fully  informed  as  ix)s- 
sible  on  congressional  issues. 

It  is  a  complete  record.  It  is  not  a 
hand-picked  list  of  a  few  so-called  key 
votes  compiled  by  some  lobbyist,  pressure 
group,  or  political  campaign  committee. 
The  whole  record  is  there  in  concise  form 
for  the  people  to  examine  and  evaluate 
for  themselves. 

If  more  complete  information  on  any 
measure  considered,  or  an  explanation 
of  any  particular  vote,  is  desired.  I  shall 
be  Klad  to  respond  to  such  requests. 
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Roll-call  record,  2d  tes3.  tlst  Cong. 


Roll 
csU 

No. 


Date 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Ifi 
17 
18 

ly 

3) 
21 
22 
23 
34 
25 
» 


27 


Hi) 
Jaa.  a 
Jan.  B 
Jan.  U 
Jaa.  M 
..do.... 


..do.... 

Jan.    20 
...do.... 


-do. 


Jan.  23 
—do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 


Jan.  2S 
...«lo  ._. 

...do 

..  do 

Jan.  r 
do   _ 

ii;do"_. 

...do..„. 

...do.... 
Jan.  3D 
Jan.    31 


Feb.     1 
...do 


» 
30 
31 
32 
S 
34 
35 

as 
37 

38 
39 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Feb.     2 

...do. 

...do 

¥«b.     6 

Feb.     T 

do 

...do 

Fab.     8 


40      Feb. 


41 

42 

43 
44 
45 

44 
47 

48 

4B 

m 
u 

13 


a 

M 

» 

K 


57 

» 
eo 

u 
e3 
a 


do 

..do 

Feb.    M 

Feb.    15 

...do 


...do. 

...do 

.do 

...do 

.do 


...do 

Feb.  a 


idf-ntificatnn  and  re-ulf  of  vote 


My  vote 


Quomru  call. 
<l<j 


.do. 
.do. 


Atotion  to  remniTuit  to  Foreiim  ASaif?  Committee 
H.  K.  1330,  to  provide eoooumjc  aid  for  Korea.  (Re- 
ieet«d,  IW  to  IM.) 

H.  R.  SHX)  to  provide  economic  aid  to  Korea.  (R«- 
)(cted,  1»1  to  iva.) 

Quorum  call 

Motion  U>  adjaum  (made  to  delay  ooosiArUiaD  of  rnlei 
rtiiffi  ODtii  alter  Mooday's  ealradar,  Una  ranov- 
tax  rSPC  bill  M  iMM  in  rata  etaaoce).  (BeiBcted, 
161  to  z-a.) 

n.  Kcs.  133,  to  repeal  2lKlay  JUchargp  role  which  pcr- 
axits  oommitti'i'  chairmou  to  call  up  bills  »  hicti  li;ivc 
bMB  brfore  Kuies  Cuinmitt«e  21  days.  (Kejected, 
183  to  tm.) 

QtMromeill 

....do _ 

Motioa  tor  preTioos  qnestiaa  oo  H.  Res.  217,  provid- 
inr  ff  r  roT'5i(i«>ratlon  of  H.  K.  331.  lor  admission  of 
AlaoJta  as  a  State.    (Cajrittl.  373  to  25.) 

Quorum  call ■ 

do ....__..—..—.-- 


PreMnt 
Prc.vnt. 
Present. 
Picaeot. 
.\ye. 


No. 

Present. 
Aye. 


do 

Motion  to  rcioniuiit  U.  J.  K«s.  3Sb.  to  inoreaae  and 
adjust  cottoa  and  peanut  allotment  (or  IVM.  (Ke- 
jected, 13t>  to  240.) 

Quomm  call -.:.— :— v— -rv* 

Motinn  lo  Hi^mm  with  Caien<)ar  Wedataday  (thus 
preventing  iWlBiHKir  of  comniittOBtlloiiniiii  with 
bUi  rawly  for  HooseactMo).    (Rejected,  MM  to  271.) 

Quorum  call ■ 

do • 

do 


....do 

do 

do 

do 


Feb.  22 
...do..... 
...do 


-.do 

...do..._ 
...do. 

...do 

...do. — 

.do 

...do 

.do..... 


do .- -■ 

Motion  to  refwnm  it  H.  R.  2JH5.  postal  rale  adiustment 

bUl.    (Kejected.  150  to  21».;  ^  .      .^ 

If  olioa  to  iwoubM  8.  m%  to  provide  ecoooouc  aid 

for  Kon-a  an^i  rnrroam.    (Rejected,  137  to  230.) 
S    2U»   to  provide  economic  aid  for  Korea  and  For- 

moM.    (Paned.  240  to  IM.) 
QoomaeaB 


.do. 


to 


Motion  to  distviuse  with  further  proceodiag  ■»!■■ 
quorum  caU  (uuofuoj  call  loi  delay,  to  prevtaf 
tmr  up  FKPC  bill).    (Arrwd  to,  267  to  «.) 

Motton  to  adjoom  (made  to  deUy).    (Rejected.  » 

3M ) 
Motto  to  dispense  with  Calendw  Wednesday  (made 

ledelavi.     (Rejected.  04  to  SB.) 
Motion  to  adiouru  (made  to  delay).    (Rejected,  109  to 

-Is.  I 

QiMTum  call - 

M<itioo  to  adjotmi  (made  to  delay), 
iw ) 

Motion  to  ditpenae  trith  further  proceolings  under 
qaormnaai  (made  to  delay).    (Agreed  to.  M3  to  »6.) 

Aown^MBt  to  8.  2734,  to  promote  th«  retebiMUtioa 
of  Navajo  and  Hopi  lodims,  which  amendment 
vould  extend  State  lavs  oovcrins  certain  offiees  to 
Indian  reaarratioM.    (Sheeted,  1«S  to  IVM.) 

Quorum  call ....._ • ~ 

do 


(Rejected.  12610 


M  I  Feb.   ?.^ 

ti     -..>lo 

69  L.do 


Mot'km  to  idiourn  ("to'deiay  F EPC'b'UI) .    (Rejected , 

Motion  to  <li  ;)onse  with  c*ll  of  Pommitte«  on  Tal- 

emUr    \V.'  n.-'ltiy    (to    d>ia>     1£1"C    bill;.     (Re- 

Quurumcall - -  - 

Motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 

(HirumcaU.    (Agreed  to,  290  to  U5.)        ,„  .    .   . 

Matwn  to  adjoom  (to  delay  FEFC  bQl).    (Rejected, 

I37to»4.) 

QuMrtioa  of  comiderBtiaa  of  H.  B.  4453.  (air  employ- 
ment nractifv*  M\.    (Carried,  •>:  to  121.) 
Motion   to  adjourn   (to  dehy   FEPC   biU).    (Re- 

j(<p<Ml,  1«  to  23».> 
Que>tion  of  airvsileration  of  H.  R    44.=>3.  fair  empioy- 

•   .  nf  T.nr<ir'«  biH      (<";4m«l,  27U  to  134  i 
^  ,.      ,,;,.!     -:      tut.^   f.r    H     K.    44  J.    KEPC    hill. 
iw  ',.■  ...i,.i:.i  >.  ;n  ifivt«!tip»t<>ry,  educatKinal,  and 
I    '    I-.-  ve    powers,    N.t    sinkinp   out    uiandatuO' 
■      ,nt.     (AdoplwJ,  221  to  ITS  ) 

I,     '>iracall V : 

ri  to  n-commit  H.  R.  44-.i.  ;:..r  employment 
i.raiticfsbill.     (Rejected.  177  io»J.) 
B  R  4453.  to  eJUblL^h  a  Fnir  Emrl'^ymont  Prartices 
Conimissi.  n.  and  aid  in  elimmaling  dLcrimination. 
(Pasacd.  240  to  177.) 


No. 


Praaent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Prrsont. 
Aye. 


Present. 

Present 

Present. 

Pm*nt. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Absent 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 


Present. 
-Va 


Pre«*nt. 
Present. 
Preaent. 
Pre.-iont. 
PTPSOnt. 
Present. 
Preeent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 

Present 
Present 
Aye. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 
No 

Aye. 

Aye. 


Present. 
Pn-sent 
.No. 

No. 


Present. 
Aye. 

No. 
Aye. 

No. 

Aye. 

Aye. 


Present. 
Aye. 


Roll 
caU 

No. 


67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


72 


Date 


;sv) 
Feb.  27 
do 


Feb.  28 

..do 

...do 


Identification  .tnd  result  of  vote 


My  vote 


Quorum  ealL. 

...    dn 


.do. 


...do 


73 

Mar. 

1 

74 

...do„ 

„. 

75 

-..do„ 

__ 

76 

i  t 

78 

Mar. 
Mar. 

...do_ 

2 

3 

Motion  that  nousetokist  on  itsamendmeolotoS.  1008, 
u>-caUed  basioc-pouU  pricing  bill,  and  agrt^'  to 
further  conierenoe  with  Senate.    (Ap«ed  to.  2M)  to 

144.) 

MuiMjn  to  tabic  motioo  to  instruct  Hou.se  conferees  to 
msL^t  on  Ilouae  ameDdment  to  S.  U**-,  ba.<inr-l<oint 
pricuig  bill.     (Acned  to.  ao  to  l«i  i 

Motion  to  <;tnkc  out  enartiTv  w.lu-^"  of  fand  thn.-  kill- 
itnr^  H.  R  M'5.1.  l<t  anthoru'- f'tui'iiTH- n  of  $!,22^,- 
2^0t<y  CARE  loassiM  librani-^  ^hr'>hl^  lArree*]  to, 
265  to  102. 1 

>!o;ion  to  rccomrait  H.  R.  4^*',  N'r  ;i' nal  Sococe 
Foundation  bill.     (R«>ject«l.  K>4  lo  240.) 

li .  K.  4846,  NatKMiai Science  Fouudalion  btU.  (Passed, 
247  U)  125.) 

Quorum  call 

do 


79 

so 

81 

b2 


Mar.    4  i 

Mar.    7 

...do 

...do.... 


83    ...do.... 
64    ...do 


M  Mar.    8 

86    ...do 

b7  Mar.    • 

88    ...do 


80 
90 

ei 

92 
93 
94 
95 


9« 
9t> 


99 
100 

101 
102 


103 
104 
105 


...do 

..do.... 

..do.... 

Mar.  13 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Mar.  14 
.-do. 


Mar    15 

...do 

Mar.  16 

...do. 


..do 

..do 

Mar.  20 


107 
10«J 


109 
110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 


llfi 
117 
lis 
119 
121) 
121 
122 
123 
124 


125 


U.  R.  331,  to  (trovide  for  the  admt<«ion  of  Alaska  into 

the  Inion.    (Pasted,  liio  to  146.) 

(VUoruni  call 

U.  R.  49,  to  provide  for  the  admi!«ion  of  Hawaii  into 

the  Union.    (Passed ,  262  to  UO.) 

Quorum  call - 

Ceolereaee  report  on  H    R    440R.  tr>  i>rr>vido  for  the 

MttleBent  of  cerrsin  rteini*  of  I'nited  Stales,  and 

Unitert   States  natiooate,  ap-inyt   foreijm   gorcm- 

ments  (mainly  Yu»ori»Tia).    (Adopted , 309  to  \n:.) 

can 

report  on  H.  R   1<rr'..  to  rpr^'atp  ol.-oir.ar- 

pjriw*  and   repeal    F«rl«>r3l   tax   on   yellow -colored 

i']f>iini%i^Hnu«.    (Adopted,  262  to  1U6.) 

Qtiorum  call 

do 

-do- 


106   ...do.... 


Mar.  22 
..do 


do..... 
Mar.  23 


...do 

.^.do 

Mar.  at 
...do. 


.do... 


...do.... 
..do.... 

Mv.  27 

...do..-. 
•Mar.  28 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  31 

...do.... 


n.   Res.  481,  flislcing  in  order  the  consideration  of 

B.    R.   874,    library   demonstration   serriee   MIL 

(Adopted,  aoe  to  140.) 

Quorum  call - 

Motion  lo  reoonimit  H.  R.  «74,  library  demonstration 

service  bill.     <  K'-jected,  162  to  I7h.) 
E.  R.  »74.  liiH-ary  demonstration  serriee  bin.    (Re- 

jert»^i.  Itjl  to  164.) 
Quorum  call 

do — 

do  - 

Mftion  that  Hoijse  rf-^olve  itst-lT  '.nto  Pomtr.fttee  at 

Whole  to  ronsi.1«T  H.  R.  :i.-4:   h.n  .-Tidinp  Alootaslic 

Beverafte   Control    Act   lor    lii.-liict  of   Columbia. 

(Rejected.  70  to  242.) 

Quorum  call — - 

MotiOB  to  rp-coniTiiit  tht^  oonf^rpnoe  rei«M  or  ?.  KKiS, 

to  deBae  the  application  of  the  Ff<l«TaI  Trade  Com- 

misaian  and  the  Clayton  Act  to  ceriaiii  jirimury 

praetioes.    (Rejecte*!.  175  to  21)4  ) 

Qnonmi  «»n - 

H.  R.  4703,  to  ttfhten  governmental  and  intanal 

8e<nirity  laws.     (FaMed.  366  to  2.) 

Qoorum  call 

Motitm  to  recominit  H.  J.  Re*.  308^jetotinK  to  cotton, 

peanut?,  and  potato  acreage  aBoOMBtl.    (Rejected, 

!  1'.  to  22.'.  1 
N;  'tii'i  t<.  ;.o<in.niit  >.  Cin.'.  to  ytiroulair  PT;4oratJon 

•       ...  ■   I.  :.M-r\ati'm  (fi  rtratHt.i.  and  critical  inui- 

eniU     1  K.  ,.■<■>•••!.  i-'-.  t"  i'i-i 
.■^.  2l(i6,  lo  viiii;iii.>if  .  \|.iO'.iiion  for  and  eoii«ervatioo 

.  I  ~;riu-«n.  aria  cniicu  minerals.     ( Rfjtrctrd,  144  to 

Qu'.ruin  oali - - 

H.  K.  7057,  permittiii?  1  •  ■  crmt  college*  to  indude 
l/,.>"  ;:.•;  r.  vde  by  KfU-ai  Govi  nimenf  undiT 
othiT  pr>C'-aT.'-  to  U  incliidt  d  fu;  rr-t  of  jji,«trucli<in 
when  renuenug  eMiniat<>«  to  \  eltrans'  Admmiain*- 
tion.    (Passed.  345  to  loi.) 

Quorum  mil -.--.;•• 

Aiii«Mim«nt  to  U.  K.  :-Uj2,  Housinf!  Act  oClMO. stnk- 
iac  ant  titke  I,  so-calW>d  middle^neoizie  boanne  title, 
providing  diraet-iosns  to  cooperative?.    (Agreed  to, 

21^  U<  l.Vi.> 

n.  R.  7402.  notssinf  Art  of  1*-)     a'a.s.«>d.  v,\  to  10 
H.  Res.  482,  au'horrinc  e\i*'n"iifure  t>f  fl.V.mi  f,,r 

ID vesUgatJone  by  Ilou«  Con;n   it»*  on  C  n-Aixitx.cjn 
1 1  flTTitlrn     (Acnt-d  to.  •>«'■  i     i . 
Conference  report  on  H.J.  Iv  ,    ]>■-.  t-niarziim  cotton 

and  pesnata<Teae»"  allotments,  u^^eret'd  to.  197  to  150.) 

Quonim  call 

do 


Preant 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Ay«. 


Aye. 
A>-e 


No. 

Aye. 

Preaent 
Present 
No. 

PTe?'^t. 
Aye. 

Present. 
No. 


Present 
No. 


Abaent. 
Present. 
Atsent. 
No. 


Present. 
Aye. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Preaeat 
No. 


Present. 
Na 


Present 
Aye. 

Present 
Aye. 


do. 


ii"  R»  s.  518.  providtajt  for  the  consideratior  of  H   R. 

7TV7.    {irovidirjj    for    foretgu    eeimomic    assis»ain.t. 

(Aereed  to,  affii  to  22.) 
Quorum  call • 


Na 
Aye. 


Present 
Ay.. 


Absent 
Ays. 


Aye. 
Aya. 


No. 

I'rewnt. 
Prt-s^-nt, 
Present 
Aye. 


..do-... 


...do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.-..do-... 
do. 


Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  7797,  bill  for  lonwn  eco- 
nomic assistanoe,  with  instnictioiu  to  strike  out  title 
III,  the  title  providing  far  point  4  proeram. 
(Rejected,  15it  to  220) 

H.  R.  7797,  to  provide  toreixn  economic  as.s;biar>«. 
(Passed,  287  to  8u.) 


A^.:^r.t 
I'reaMit. 
Present. 
Present. 
Pres»^.nt. 
I'--:  t. 
l*reaent. 

Prf'MTUt 

Aye. 


No. 
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Roll 
cnU 
No. 


136 

127 
1» 
1» 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
138 
137 


138 
13» 
140 
141 
143 
143 
144 
145 
1« 


147 
l«l 


i4> 


1«1 

152 
153 
154 
155 
15« 
157 
158 


UB 


UO 


Ml 


163 
164 
IfiS 
166 
187 


D«t« 


leso 

Mar.  31 

Apr.     3 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Apr.  5 
Apr.  4 
Apr.   19 

...d« 

...do 

Apr.  » 
Apr.  31 


..do 

Apr    31 
Apr.    25 

Apr.    36 
Apr.   27 


.do. 


M.ir    1 

...do 

...do 


...4» 

Ma7    3 


Mmy    4 

...do 


May    6 

...do  ... 
May  6 
...do... 
May  8 
.VUy  9 
May  10 
...do—.. 


...do. 


..do. 


.do. — 


..do 

May  n 
May  15 

..do 

..do 

...do 


188    ...do... 


100     May  1» 
170     May   19 


171      May  23 
173    ...do 


ion  and  result  of  vot» 


H.  Rm.  .'QI,  aicrf^ing  to  S<>nat«  amrndments  to  IT.  R. 

17.W.  K<Tr  natural  gas  bUl.     (.\gTcod  to,  176  to  174.) 

Quorum  rail 

-"!do.'-V."""""."i"".".i.iriiiiiiii""""--i.i. 


...do - 

S.  J.  Rm.  I'fW,  nuthorizinir  posthmnwi.^  award  of  dr>ro- 
ratktn  to  iiu'iiitM-rs  of  i-n-w  of  I'.  S.  N»vy  Friraterr 
who  lost  ih<>ir  lives  in  Baltic  S«>a  Apr.  8,  1^30. 
(Adopted.  333  to  0.) 

Qiiorum  call 

.....do 


....do . 

....do 

do  

....do 


.do. 
do- 


My  vote 


n.  R  71*S,  to  provide  o|ien  competitive  examinations 
for  veteran.'!  tor  tlie  [msition  of  apprentice  in  tlie 
Ketieril  .serviiv.     ( Pii.is«il,  a»  to  !*<.  > 

H.  R.  fi3.>4,  to  authoriu-  I)i'<trict  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Comtnissiioners  to  ••stablish  daylipht  saving  lime 
in  l>i.strict  of  Columbia.     (I':v.ss«vt,  IIM  to  87.) 

Conference  rejwrt  on  H.  R.  ,M72,  aulhoriiine  con.stnic- 
tinn,  n-p:\ir.  anr|  pr<'serv;ilioii  of  (iTtain  public  works 
on  rivers  and  liarbor<  for  navigation  and  lio<Ml  con- 
trol.   (Approved,  210  to  U7.) 

Quorum  c;ill 

Conferrnci'  rpfwrt  on  H.  R.  124;?,  arr.riKiine  tlie  Hatch 
Act  rflative  to  (tenalties  for  violation.s  of  thi.s  act  by 
Ke<leraJ  civil-service  employees.  (Agreed  to,  203  to 
140.) 

Quorum  call 

Motion  to  adjourn 

Quortim  call 

!-]'.doi;;iiiiiiinii!!iiiiii"""i"i^i"i""""^i^ 


do. 


loIl.S 
,!«). 


173 
174 
ITS 


176 
177 
178 

179 

180 


May  34 

JOIM      6 
..do 


June  13 

...do 

Jaoe  21 

...do 

June  23 


Gore  amemlment  to  H.  R.  77>>fi,  general  ap|)ropriations 
bill.  incriM.<inK  tlw  funds  for  grints  for  Imspiial  con- 
struction  undrr  the    Public   Health   ."service  from 
$7.\n«i,nnn  to  $i  "iO.dnii.iXKt.    <  Aer^-d  to,  2.'*  to  i:u.) 
C  it  ton.  R.77S*,    . 

fli(>  funds  for  . 
.  'L..   lloiisine  .\(lmiii.~ 
'A.-       •  to,  2X2  to  1'i.J.  I 

T'  :»«'r  imcndmenf  to  n.  R.  77W>,  (r**nersl  ap- 

11.  r»Klucing  total  amount  by  $('iO(l,l)>i<i.- 

.;  10  percent  cut.*  in  civilian  tjersoiiricl, 

4  \cvi,i  nieiinsil  and  military  personnel.  ;inii  din-cting 

other  specific  pertvntage  ctits.    (.\dopted,  274  to 

112.) 

Jensen  amendment  to  H.  R.  7786,  reneral  appropria- 
tions bill,  prohibiting  use  of  funds  to  All  more  than 
10  (wrcj-nt  of  vacancies  occurring  in  Kwleril  s«'r\  ici', 
with  exception  of  military,  medintl,  and  certuui 
technical  perstonnd.     (.Vdo|)ied.  2«il  to  IvV  I 

H.  R.  7786,  leneral  appn»priations  bill,  carrying  27 J< 
billion  dollars.     (Paiiaed,  3ti2  to  21.) 

Qiiorum  call 

— do • — 

ii.  Res.  J«7,  prr>vi(iing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  S090, 

to   provide   $''«»■"«'   '■-    '^  iMmorc-Waiiblngton 

Parkway.     '.\ 
M..iioii  It  it  Ii    .  into  Committee  of 

■use  to  c«)ns!der  H.  H.  SWIU,  providing  for 
■I    for    RaUimore-Washington    I'arkway. 

iAKferri  to,  l&2to29.) 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  7MI,  amendinx  Fedml  Aid  Road  Act.  author- 

iziiuc   c«>ntinuanc«  ot  coDSlrilctioa  of  highwayH. 

(PaaMl.  246  to  34.) 

Qaoraacall 

CoBtercnee  report  on  H.  R.  7797,  Foreiicn  Economic 

Aaatotanoe  Act.    (Agreed  to,  248  to  88.) 
Quorum  call 

Amendment  to  H.  R.  74(8^  omnibiu  claims  hill,  delet- 
ing title  III.  which  would  have  p  >  '  to  Harry 
Tansey  for  liquor  il«>clared  to  be  ■  1  In  1W». 

Motion  I.  :   H.  R.  8276,  extending  Federal 

rent  con;  U,  l'«'i.    (Ke)erted,  143  to  227.) 

H.  H.  tCT''..  ■  ■  ;  ■  f  in!  rent  control  to  Jar.  31, 
19-M     n         !..- Jt>.  1.;., 

Coiif  .  rt  on  U.  R.  Mfi7,  to  increaiw  the  bor- 

row ■  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(At[r»i.l  Uj.  ZlStoM.) 

Confereni*  r^iMirt  on  8.  31M,  to  extend  the  Housing 
(>f  1M7.     (Acreeil  to,  176  to  145.) 
incrt>asinc  tnlted. States  share  of  ex' 


II 


3UU  lo  01.) 


uteroattunal  orgaiiizations.    (rassrd. 


I  Ttata  Is  ia  MTor.    I  was  ahwnt  for  entire  sessioo  July  17. 
•  AbaenL    If  priMOt,  would  have  voted  "a)-e." 


No. 

I'resent, 

IVesirii. 

A  bsent. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

I^resent. 

l'rt"sent. 

l're^>nt. 

I're.'vnt. 

Present. 

.\ye 


Present 
Present. 
Present. 
Pre<«'nt. 
l*resent. 
I'Ti.'sent. 
Pn'«'nt. 
Present. 
Aye. 


AbaoDt. 


No. 


Present. 
Aye. 


Present. 
Pr.'stnt. 

.No. 

Present. 

Present. 

I'resent. 

Present. 

.No. 


Aye. 


Aye. 


Aya. 


.Vo. 

Pre,«ent. 
Present. 
Presi-nt. 
.\  bsent. 
No. 


Na 


Present. 
Aye. 


Present 
No. 

Present 
]>reseat. 
Ay*. 


Aye. 

No. 

Ay* 

No. 

No. 


Roll 
cill 

No 


Date 


181 

182 
183 

184 


IM 
IM'i 
187 

188 


180 
190 


191 

192 
1U3 


194 

195 
19<'> 
197 


m 

199 


200 


201 


W2 


203 
204 


306 
307 
308 


209 
210 


211 


213 
213 
214 


21  f 
216 

217 


I9i0 
June  2^ 


...do 

June  26 

...do 


..do 

June  27 
...do 


IdcntiflcUnn  ami  result  of  TOle 


June  29 


...do. 
.do. 


..do 

June  30 
..do 


...do 

July    10 

...do 

...ilo 


July   11 
July   12 


...do. 


...do.... 


..do 


July    17 
...do..... 


...do . 

...do... 
...do... 


n.  Res.  M9,  providing  for  consideration  of  .==  2CV'.  [>ro- 
virling  tor  enli--ln)cnt  of  aliens  In  Regular  Army. 
(  \.T.e<l  to.  2:»2to(.l.i  .      „        , 

S.  .-Jt>J.  provitlmg  for  enlistment  of  aliens  in  Regular 
Army.     (Pass«>«l,  2111  to  M.)  ; 

Motion  to  refer  H.  R  X7.  crediting  veterans  of  World 
VVitr  II  with  time  spent  in  military  service  toward 
promotion  and  salary  in  iH.stal  service,  and  Presi- 
dential veto  message,  to  Post  Oiiice  and  Civil  tHTV- 
ice  Committee.    (K<')ected.  115  n  lt>5.' 

Pi>s.saw  oi  M.  H  147.  cre<iiting  veterans  o;  worUl  w  ar 
11  with  time  spent  in  military  service  toward  i»n>- 
motion  and  salary  In  postal  .service,  notwlthstanduig 
Pre^i<'(  iitjal  veto.     (Pa.s»e<l.  213  to  72.) 

Quorum  call 

Confereiiw  ref»rt'oii  n.R.  **•».  extending  >>lective 

Service  Act  (or  1  vcar.    ( Aere<"d  to.  :115  to  4  ) 
Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  i-V.t).  reilucing  excise  taxes 
anil  increasing  certain  other  taxes,  instn:'        •  -  ••••■ 
inittee  to  divide  bill  into  2  j.urtx.  1  on  <  -^ 

the  other  on  remaining  provisions     (K>,  -:^  -.  n" 

to  Z'.'J' 

II   K.  Mi20.reduciT>"<~x'-i-:<-tnxesand  increasing  certain 

other  taxes.     (!'  lo  14.) 

Motion  to  recomii  ..  extending  import  control 

puihority  over  fciLs,  oiis.  and  rice  for  1  year,  by  dc- 

leiini;  coconut  products  and  adding  cheese.    (Re- 

jfxtwl.  72  to  :C4.) 
Quorum  cUl 

SVotioii  to  recommit  ?.  iafi  rroviJing  for  t !  i- 

tion  of  a  con.stiiuti'^inal  et)vernment  for  I'.  '. 

to  require  that  rcferrmluin  >hall  N*  in  atwrdiiBce 
Fe<lcral  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  (Rejected.  1  to 
2IKI  ) 

Quorum  call --— 

do.. .......................—..—— — ....... 

<lo ..................... 

UeorxMintion  Plan  No.  77. 

e  DeiMtftment  of  Health. 

.  M  .  to  which  all  functions  and 

(nirity  .Kgency  would  be  trans- 

..  -I'Jto  71.) 


H.  Ke.s.  ft47.  .1 

to  cn^nte  :i 

Education. 

aiwMiMor  • 

ferred.    (A. 

Quorum  call 

Motion  to  recommit  U.  R.  Ml^"!.  authorixing  the  Ex- 


o  guarantee,  to 

.■^i-ites  private 

■'   to  1S4.) 

.'t  Bank  of 

111  of  $250,- 


..do. 


Julv   18 
July    19 


July    20 


...do 

July  34 
...do 


...do.... 
...do..„. 

July  36 


Iioct-Import  Bank  of  ^\ 
the  extent   of  $.'.'J>.(«iO,0i>  . 
c:ipital  inv.    •  ul.     (Ki 

H.  K.  siKl.    .  .:  the  E\ 

^^  xsliington   1.1  tiiir:uitee.  to   ,..,  -.    .     ._    , 

(Ki'i.ij'Ki,    I  niiril    .■^tati'fl    private    capital    invested 
abr.iad.     (I'xvs*'!.  I'Jo  to  1.11.) 

Motion  to  recomuiit  H.  K.  7tJ"J.  to  pri  »1 

iUH'iiritv  of  tho  I  iilte<l  St.ifr?  hv  [•  .   i- 

mary  n  of  emp!'  f  civilian  oititvrs 

and  e:  of  variou-  ■  of  the  Govern- 

ment.    (lUjwtcl.  144  to  I'jii.! 

H.  R.  74.TO.  to  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
I  'itesbyi--    •■  "—      -      :  pension 

(  lent  of  ci  vees  of 

\ ^    .t.:encies    oi    ;..^     '--^ ; ,1'assed, 

.T.'7  to  14.) 

Quorum  call • 

S.J.  Res.  2,  proposing  tution 

of  Cnlted  .^tates  for  ■  1  Vice 

I'roMlent,  so  that  eleitur.ii  \'  !«.■  divided 

in  ratio  of  popular  vote.     (Ri  I  to  210.) 

H.  J   Kes.  .'-f'?,  to  continue  for  I  j.ur  ti>e  ennptioa  of 
certain  import  taxes  on  cop[>er.    (PiMed  SItott.) 

Quorum  cull 

do 


H.  R.  10,  to  focilitate  the  deporfiiion  of  aliens  from 
l'iiiti'<l  Ststw.  to  provide  for  .in  and  de- 

ti  lit  ion    (leiHling   eventual   >'.•  .  .i    of   aliens 

whose  deportation  cannot  !»  riadily  efTectuated 
lM><-ause  of  reasons  brvond  tbe  control  of  I'uited 
States.    (Passed.  326  to  15.) 

Quorum  call 

S.   :mv.  extending  t^r    r :  '    !■  '  -   .     \-     ■  -- 

Art  of  1949  for  I  \ 

tioB*  oi  1.3  billion  doiu.:..      . . 
AiMMlaMal  to  8.  3822,  amen'  >eposlt 

Inmranee  Act.  authorizing  i       .ars  for 

site  and  new  buildings  for  FDiC.    (Rejected,  90  to 

227.) 
Quonimcall 

Slot  ion  to  recommit  II.  R.  CAM.  autborillng  the  ap- 
l»Mntnieiit  of  2  adiliiional  dL-itrict  ludms  far  toe 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  with  faistructk>ns  to 
r<-i  lee  number  (rom  3  to  1,  and  make  apiointment 
tenig>orary  kutOMl  of  pennaoeot  (ReX'Cti<d,  110 
to  163.) 

n  R.  6454.  Mtberillng  the  appointment  of  2  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  iMNtbem  district  of 
Illinois.    (Pasawl,  163  to  UO.) 

Nfoiion  to  reeoauntt  H.  R.  8240.  authorizinf  the  ap- 
pointment «f  a  diatriot  Indo  for  the  nortneni  and 
suutbem  distrtcu  of  Indiana,  with  instructkMis  to 
make  the  appointment  temporary  instead  of  perm- 
anent.   (RejN(«l,  102  to  171.) 

Quorum  call 


My  T0t« 

Na 

No. 
Aya, 

Aye. 


Present. 
Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 


Aye. 
Aye. 


Present. 
Present 
No. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present 
.\ye. 


Preaent 
.\ye. 


No. 


No. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

RM-call  recoid.  2d  scss..  81st  Gong— Con. 


A  6799 


Roll 
call 
No. 


Date 


too 

218  July    27 

219  July   31 


220  Aug.     : 

221  '  Aue.     3 

222  ,  Aug.     4 

223  Aug.     7 

224  ...do 


Aye. 


Present.* 
Not  voting.* 


Not  Toting.* 


SB 
236 


227 
238 


229 
3W 
3U 

232 
333 

234 

235 


IdentiCcation  and  result  of  vote 


Quorum  call 

Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  9109.  amending  AAA  .Kct, 

incTea>-ine   national  acreage  allotments   for  cotton 

and  iH'jiiuls.    (Rejected,  120  to  179.) 
Qtiorum  call • 

do 


do. 


Aug.     » 
dt) 


Aog.   10 
...do 


...do. 

...do 


Absent. 
Ab  ent. 
Not  voting.' 


Present 
Aye. 


-Va 


Present 
Present. 
Aye. 


Na 

Aye. 

Present 


S7 
288 

S» 
340 
241 

242 

243 

144 

245 


346 
247 

M8 
2(9 


ISO 
151 

152 

2S3 


..do 

..do 

Aug.  14 

..do 

...do. 


Aug.  15 
Aug.   IC 


...do... 
...do... 
..do 

...do 

...do 

Aug.   17 
...do 


Aug.  22 

..do 

Aug.  23 
..do 


Mouon  to  recommit  H.  R.  8396,  to  authorixe  $5,<Wi,ooO 
for  suppiemcnting  Stite  Mnd  local  government  aid 
in  aHeviafing  sutTcring  and  damage  in  major  dis- 
a.sters  motion  reijuirinp  flndinp  by  Congress,  as  wi-ll 
as  President,  that  assistance  refjuircd.  (Rejected, 
2.^  to  232.1 

Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  59f.7.  so-called  freight  for 
warders  bill.    (Rejected,  It.i  to  2«.) 

H.  R.  7no«,  permittini.  appointment  of  additional 
Ke<leral  judge  in  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Misiwuri.    (Passed,  240  to  133.) 

QiKirum  call 

Spence  amendment  to  H.  R.  917«,  I>eiense  Pro<luction 
and  ControLs  Act  of  1950.  inserting  a  title  author- 
ixing stand-by  price  and  wage  controls.  (Adopted, 
39:$  to  3.)  „    _, 

Wolcott  amendment  to  H.  R.  9176,  Pefense  Produc- 
tion and  Controls  Act  of  1950,  exeniptms  exi.-^ting 
other  than  new  con«tniction  from  reaJ-estate  cri-dit 
coulroU.     (Atlopted.  2ir2  to  IbS.) 

Wolcott  am<ndraent  to  H.  R.  9176.  Defense  Produc- 
tion and  Controls  Act  of  la^O.  limiting  cnvjit  con- 
trol to  consumer  and  real-estate  credit  (Rejected. 
17.!  to  224.)  _  ^  _. 

Cooley  amendment  to  H.  R.  9176,  Defense  Produc- 
tion and  Controls  Act  of  iy.V),  deleting  grant  of 
power  to  the  President  to  contixil,  by  repilatioa. 
nuiTEins  on  commodity  exchanges,  (.\dopted, 
1«K  to  1<M.)  ^  ^  ,...., 

U.  K.  9171.,  Defense  Production  and  Controls  \c\.  of 
ViH).    (Passe<i.  :>^3  to  12.) 

ritin^  Julius  Emspak  tor  contempt  of 
to  answer  questions  on  his  Com- 
fx'fore  Houi*  Cn- .American  .\c- 
\        '«i.  .■?72to  1.1 

'  r.  Murray  of  Tennes.'ee 
on  to  bring  up  H.  R. 
sfer  General's  curtail- 


H.  Res.  749. 
Congre>.- 
munist    . 
tivities  < 

Motion  to 
to  (>reV( ' 
hl';i.S.   to 


\- 


from  further 
_,  I  ■    !  for  con.sidera- 

ti.n  oIH!  R.  sl»»5,  to  risciud  \.\m  Postmaster  Oen- 
.1  lis    onir-r    nirtailing    cerUin    postal    servJces. 

(  Vgreed  '  -1 . ) 

S  iV  con  ^diction  on  the  courts  of  the  State 

of  New  1  "fK  "  .11  reswM:t  to  civil  actions  to  which 
Indians  arc  parties.    (Passed,  295  to  4.) 

Tfbor'  lent  to  H.R.M95.  rescinding  Post - 

nm^..  .  .,....;  order  curtailing  certain  posl-d 
service*  which  would  authorize  appropriation  of 
sulRcienl  funds  to  restore  former  iwstal  deliveries 
and  prevent  curtailing  of  other  essential  postal 
wvices.     <Ketected.  15«to2l3.)  .     .    ,.     ^.     . 

M"i»tion  to  '  ii  H.  R.  8195,  to  rescind  the  Post- 

niaster    '  order   curtailing   cirtain   postal 

services.     .  i\i— •   <d,  HI  to  2»>l.i 

U"  R  M'.'S.  to  rexmd  the  Postmaster  General  s  order 
•    -'     1  Mi  itriaui  postal  services.     (Passed.  2t>4  to 


N. 


Conferem 
amend  I 

U.  Res.  7 
6277  to 
Veteran 


I    Rrll 

Mv  vf-te  c'lU 

No. 


Aug.    14 

..do. 

...do 

Aug.  25 


-  rrrvious  question  on  motion  to  recommit 
(v,  ort  on  H.  R.fla»,8oCial  Security  Art 

an  .  -  of  l!'5i)  (failure  or  metton  would  have 

made  vMUua  lo  recommit  amendable).    (Ordered, 

'**  '"^  •    n  H.  R.  6000.  =  -•■''  -^"'urity  Act 

,t).     (Adopte.1. 

ng  for  the  con.  of  M.  K. 

iry  disehveM  (and  consequently 
to  members  of  the  Russian  Rail- 
way Servuv  Corps.    ( Rejected.  91  to  242.) 
Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  7570,  to  t«-ovide  for  an 
a.i.!itional  judge  for  the  northern  disUKt  of  Ohio 
(Keiefted,  142to  146.)  ...,    , 

H  R  7570.  to  provide  fftr  an  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  (Rejected,  13J  to 
148.) 

Quorum  can 

do 

Mot1^n'VoVeVc"mmirirRV«;5o:toji-Vvide"m^^ 
tional  A.ssisianl  Secretary  ol  Agriculture.  (Reiscted, 

H  R  377.'.,  to  provide  an  additional  district  jtxdge  for 
tbethird  division  of  the  Du-trict  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska.    ( Fasse<l,  ISb  to  147.)  .     ..  „, 

II  R  W77  to  iirovide  allowances  for  dependents  or 
^,  ;  V  -5  of  the  imiformed  servicea  in  all 

p  .3«'l  too.) 

Moin,u.... •  ''•""  t    improve theorganliation, 

■■totrnnnrr  an  n  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

bybSring  Wvy  <  :"  vessels  en  paged  in  cxist- 

wlse  trade  of  Uniied  Su.tes.    (Rejected.  20  to  33o.) 

Motion  to  recommit  S.  45«.  to  authoriK  construction 
and  operation  of  public  airport  m  or  near  District  ol 
Columbia.    (Rejected,  124  v,  z».) 


Present 
Aye 


Present 
I're.-Jent. 
Present. 
Pr'-^nt 
Aye. 


Aye. 
Na 


Present. 
Aya. 


Aye. 
AyCb 

Aye. 

Aye. 
Aye. 

N* 
No. 

Ay^. 

Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 

No, 

Aye. 


DaU 


XCVI— App.- 


■428 


254 

255 


256 
257 
2S8 


250 

260 
261 


262 


:63 


264 
265 

206 


267 
36e 


269 
270 
271 
272 


273 

274 
275 

276 


liSO 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 


Aug.  V, 
Aug.  29 
..do 


...do 

Aug.  30 
...do 


..do. 


..do.... 


Aug.  31 

...do 

...do 


..do..„. 
...do..... 


Sept.    1 
Sept  13 


ldentif5cation  and  result  o  vote 


Aye. 
Na 

.Vye. 

Not  voting. - 


Present 
Present, 
Present. 
Aye. 


No. 

Aye. 

Nob 


277 
278 


279 
280 


281 


282 
263 
2M 


Sept.  14 

...do 

...do 

Sept.  14 

...do. 


Quorum  call --- :-?-•- 

U.  R.y.S2i;.  suppUmental appropriations hil  providi.ig 
If.. 7  billion  dollars,  ndudin-  Il.ti  tiiiljon  dollars  lor 
military  purposes.    (Passed,  311  to  1.) 

Quorum  call 

H"  Res.  826,  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
9490,  re<)uirinp  registruioo  of  Communist  orgar.ira- 
tions.     <  .\dopted.  357  to  1.) 

H  R.  9400,  reiuirine  registration  o.'  Communi-storpan- 
lations.    (Passed,  354  to  20.) 

Quorum  call - -  - 

S.  4029,  providing  for  resist  rat  ion,  classificntion.  and 
induction  of  certain  medical,  dental,  and  allied 
speciali.sts.     (Pass«'d.  362  to  1.) 

H.  Res.  834,  citing  Edward  A.  Ruroely  for  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusinc  to  answer  questions  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  House  i-elect  Con:mittec  on 
Lohbving  Activities.     (Adopted,  1!>3  to  175.) 

n.  Res.'835.  citintr  William  L.  Patterson  for  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusinc  U>  answer  questions  and 
pro<luce  documents  t>efore  House  Select  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities.    (.Vdopted,  238  to  UK.) 

Quorum  cadi 

ii  Res.  836,  citing  Joseph  P.  kamp  for  contempt  of 
Congress  by  his  refusal  to  answer  certain  questions 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activities. 
(Adopted.  215  to  115.) 

Quorum  call -- 

H  Rps.  M\  providing  for  the  consideratioo  of  S  .M, 
for  the  relief  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  National 
Steamship  Cos.     (Rejected,  139  to  159.) 

Quorum  caU 

■""do! 


M\  VI. te 


Present. 
Not  voting.* 


Absent. 
Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 

AbaenC 
Aye. 

No.^ 


Sept.  15 

Sept.  30 
..do 


...do. — 


Sept.  21 

...do 

...do. 


Ays. 


3BS 


296 

287 

288 


-.do 


Sept.  22 
...do 

...do 


Motion  for  previous  question  on  H.  Res.  S42,  to  take 
from  Speaker's  table  H.  R.  >ia20.  1950  revenue  bill. 
and  ajrree  to  conference  with  Senate.  (Rejecte<J,  106 
to22f..) 
Elterharter  amendment  lo  H.  Res.  842,  sending  reve- 
nue bill.  H.  R.  «920,  to  conference,  requirinp  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  House  Ways  anil  Means 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  levy  an  excess-profits 
tax  before  the  adjournment  of  the  blst  Cong. 
(Adopted,  331  to  2.)  ^   -  v 

H  Res  M7,  providing  for  sending  H.  R.  MW.  Sub- 
versives Control  Act  of  l»5a  to  conference. 
(.adopted,  324  to  9.) 
Overriding  PresidenUal  veto  <rf  H.  R.  621.,  to  provide 
out-iKUient  medical  treatment  for  all  veiernn^  of 
Spanish-AmericaB  War.  (Passed,  notwithstanding 
veto.  321  to  12.)  „    ,    „       «..,   . 

Overriding  Presidential  veto  of  H.  J.  Res.  238.  to  pro- 
vide eligibility  for  naturalization  of  all  UBaUcraatt 
havin?  a  le?al  nzht  to  penuanent  resideace,  ww 
providing  revocation  of  citizenship  for  any  person 
thus  made  eligit>le  who  join.s  Communist  or  Com- 
munisi-iront  organiiation.  (Passed,  notwithstand- 
ing veto,  Mil  to  14.) 

Sur«-utn  call - .----^-  — 
R  9646,  to  authoriie  the  President  to  appoint  Oen. 
George  C.  Marshall  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
(J'assed,  230  10  105.) 

Quorum  cdl .- I'i^'-y^ 

Conference  report  on  H.  R.  9190,  to  protect  T  nited 
Slates  aeainst  un-  A merican  and  subversive  acti  vit les 
by  requiring  registration  of  Communist  organua- 
tions.  etc.  (Adopted,  lUUo  20.) 
Motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  to  H.  K.  vSJi, 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  which  amenuiiient 
would  relieve  l'nite<i  Slates  employees  from  obliga- 
tions of  certain  ftonds  guaranteeing  return  of  Mexi- 
can laborers  to  Mtxico.  (Rejected,  100  lo  172.) 
Quorum  call 

Ordering  previous  question  on  Cannon  motion  that 
Uuiise  concur  in  so-called  Wherry  amendment  to 
H  U  ;a26,  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  cutting 
oil  aid  to  countries  which  ship  military  mat/rKl  to 
Russia  or  saU'llite  ci.anlries,  only  when  National 
Security  Council  decides  »icn  trade  is  a^mst  b^ 
intere.sts  of  the  I'nited  tjtatas.  (Ordarmg  prej""?" 
question  prevented  consideration  of  stronger  Taber 
amendment.)     (Ordered.  1»;7  lo  149.) 

Cannon  motion  to  concur  in  so-called  «  nerry  ameno- 
menl  to  H.  R.  962>>,  supplemental  appropruUions 
bill  cutting  off  aid  to  countries  which  ship  inilitary 
materiel  lo  Rus^  or  satellite  countries,  if  -^atj.^ 
Security  Council  decides  such  trade  fe  against  hest 
interests  of  t be  United  Stoles.    (Agreed  to,  fc6  to  30.) 

Quorum  call - -- viT'WVr't^' 

Conference  report  on  H.  K.  8830.  Revenue  Act  of  ISoO 
(.-Adopted,  32MO  7.)  .,        ^  .  ... 

Overriding  Presidential  veto  of  H.  R.  M90  to  protect 
the  United  Steles  against  un-American  and  sut> 
versive  activities  by  requiring  ff^^^^^^^j^^ 
manist  oreanizaiiona,  etc  (Paased« 
ing  veto.  286  to  48.) 


/ 
No, 


Present. 
Present. 

No. 


Absent. 
No. 


Present 
Absent. 
AbsoiL 
Aye. 


Aye. 

Ay* 

Aye. 

Aye. 


Present 

No. 


Present. 
Aye. 


Ay% 


Precfrit. 

Nu. 


Aye. 


Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 


•  If  present,  would  have  voted  ""'     „ 
«lf  present,  would  have  voted  "aye.  • 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or    C   *!   !K   PN    A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  in- 
terested In  the  money  spent  by  the  De- 


partment oT  the  Inter-.  )r  in  projects  now 
under  development  in  the  Western 
States.  In  reply  to  our  request,  the  De- 
partment has  supplied  figures  covering 
all  expenditures,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
A^Tairs.  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  for  the  years  1934  to 
1950.  inclusive.  I  have  asked  consent  to 
include  these  tables  with  this  extension 
of  my  remarks,  because  I  think  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members,  particu- 
larly tho.se  from  the  West. 

I  should  call  attention,  in  passing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  excellent  record  in  this 


regard  of  the  sometimes  malii^'ned  Eight- 
ieth ConKress.  Not  only  does  this  Re- 
publican Eishtieth  Congress  stand  out,  in 
leadership  for  the  development  of  the 
West,  but  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  Eightieth 
Congress  repeatedly  emphasized,  and 
insisted  upon,  tiie  completion  of  the 
projects  already  started,  particularly 
when  healing  the  appropriation  requests 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Money 
was  appropriated  generously  to  finish 
the  projects  then  under  way  for  years. 
This  should  be  the  major  objective  of  the 
Department.    The  tables  follow: 


Amounts  appropriated,  fiscal  years  1934  through  1950,  for  irrigation  and  power 

aWWlCM      or      THK      8EC«ETART,      southwestern     FOWn      ADM1NI8T«AT10M 


SUte  anJ  activity 

IffM 

llOS 

1936 

1987 

1939 

193J 

lOK) 

l(Hl 

1!M2 

1M3 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

I'i*50 

Artauisa.*:  Powrr... 

;::-;; 



« 

$:J,280 

il«,726 
13.000 

S16,000 

1(«,700 
17.300 

$15,000 

'7S."00f»' 
17.000 

$2,  523.  Ml 

l(n,M3 

4,wn,7U2 

25.100 

«,000 

$125.  ttX) 

10.000 

331.000 

25,0J0 

r^:,ooo 
»5u,aoo 

Mtooari    Povkw.... 

107,000 
It  000 

3,3Gt»,O0O 
25.000 

Texaa:  Power 



" 

Total 



•135,000 

140,000 

no.rt)0 

7.  oon,  ono 

12.\'100 

301.000 

'4.0i)0,noo 

'  In  a'UUMon  $ino.nnn  (^.tablish^  in  t\  continuing  fund  to  cover  emcr^'-ncy  rxi«nscs. 
>  in  luldilion.  $300,000  to  incrpasc  the  continuing  fund  to  $300,000. 


EONNtVILLE   POWER   ADMINISTRATION 

State  and  actirity 

1984 

1035 

1936 

1987 

1938 

103U 

1U40 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

194fi 

1947 

194S 

1949 

IMO 

Idaho: 

Inifcatioo 

I'ower ..... 

Montana 







«i.  i36.'666 

Power 

Crecon- 

Irri'-'ution 

Power 

Wa.<hi!it"on: 

Irn.'ition 

I'OWtT 









■i55.'oo6" 
"4:..'ti66' 

'$3."4«5,"006' 

'i6,''J»'),6ci6' 

i4."is5.'oo6' 
"tt.'Jis.'tVJo' 

$i,'9iVi,'o66' 

'9,'«io,'oo6' 

$<\.'ii5.'oo6 

i«,'745,"6Mi' 

$i.'6s5."6o6' 
i'),"o36.'uJ6' 

(., 

m),666 
'i's35.'666' 
iesioro' 

3, 830, 656 

*«,'m6,'66o' 

'6,"e«j.'666' 
»."i40.'666' 

ft5(),'666 
'8,'»7s,"666 

i9,'53U,'66o 

Total 

ia),ooo 

>  14. 415. 000 

13,400.000 

11,300,000 

,%2,)«l).000 

21.705.000 

(n 

m 

12,470.000 

10,445.000 

17.175,000 

»>.2X5.000 

I  t 

J  • 


'WAof$10.7»,000($7.3»1.000for  WashlnKton8nd$3.»<'),00rtft)rOrtpon).  ,    ^,  , ,       w    k  .     i,  .  .  .    i,     i 

i:.jd«  diu-jng  ibe»  years,  uuobligatvd  btibnci's  of  i>rior  year  appropriationi  used  on  an  adjusted  procram  bofto  which  took  Into  account  chanced 


facilily  i>'i 


M.l  IJiU'li 


Bt;ssAU  or  indian  affairs 


Slate  aad  activity 

1931 

1935 

1933 

■      1U37 

ion 

ivi^ 

1940 

1V4I 

mj 

Arixona: 

Imtntioo....... 

yttvnr.       

r  .::'■         •       "-n 

(                                                            K_..........................— •••-  — 

1    .   . 

Moiii 

Irr:,    ;    '.i .— 

Power 

Nevadiv:  Irrlmtion 

Ni'w  Mc^ifw:  Irrtgatkm 

t2tM,110 

2«.675' 

1.'..2:^) 
27.200 

234.»aO 

S3,'324' 

52,136 

$106,020 

iJt.'axV 

9.:<oo 
32.5UO 

«,450 

».'9fl6 

«M.t454 

$279,000 

io.siVi 

l.-i.oi.;) 
47.UOO 

lui.ooo 

24.906' 

40,000 

945A,9(I0 

lot>.t.»io 

27.  iM 
15.  UW 
45,  UJO 

27:t.iNiO 
45.  UW 
4«°>.  414 

3;<0,  .'50 

l.liiiO 

imuio 

17.(ll« 

7t>.  ;.O0 
204.  (K)0 

iJiuoo 

17,000 
60,000 

$1,524,500 
171,000 

li/..;t;i» 

15.0U0 

4».U00 

734.275 

45.000 

124.410 

166,250 

$i.va.7i2 

217. '/75 

»o.m«» 

80.000 
5:,U0O 

1, 085, 000 

H\  000 

1A>,  Wi. 

oU.  ;<5o 

$a.ii<i.ooo 

255.  (UO 

107,500 

41,000 

IM.000 

8.M.0O0 

75,(100 

141.4:14 

196,0^ 

y 

$1,619,000 

220.  UOO 

ii. .«« 

26.000 

63.000 

1.01>-,'()0 

>-i,  (  10 

l.'l.  .'X) 

$1,K7.S00 

220,000 

tiJ.700 

31.lk>0 
51.  lOJ 

J7^Mo 

>iO.OU3 

......... — 

Rl'iotV 

IS.SOO 

23.800 

10,  (KK) 

72,000 

2.'ou6' 

».'oo(V 

l.',2,  .'MM 

43.'(BO 

12,000 
58.000 

(                                    .« 

i:.gtUaa 

1                              lii ; 

5,000 

7s,i«ij 

23tl,UUJ 

4t:'.ii)ii' 

23.  (n> 
fiU,  if .  1 

31.000 

10k  000 

10.000 

14.500 

IKMJOO 
281,000 

TaoixV 

■.■<<.  (i « 

7H.0II0 
410,000 

05.'o66' 

7\  tXX) 

5«,(00 
»O.500 

ii.cai) 

7 ', ;  V 1 

'•S,000 

\                              :    icntlOO.. . 

100,600 

45.066' 

H.O(K) 
71,925 

401500 

\                                a 

\                                     ■  1  >;« 

ii.ill  i>mjertji-  IrrinUon 

1 . ,                  .  admintsinitive  ntpoMai. 

W).  IW>» 
1',  .Mm 

ToUl: 

Irrisatten^.......... 

893,  K90 

798.583 

950.200 

1,74A.0(V4 
151.000 

a,  ir.7. 2n 

216,000 

3, 78V  90S 
287,  tf75 

i,  1?2.  S7S 

>.6oe..Nao 

300^000 

2. 0-V.  K« 

Power     ........    .          , 
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BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


:;  !  '.  •:^  ;'7 


H*43 


Aritona: 

Irrigation 

Power 

CalUomia:  Irrisration 

Colora'lo;  In-.;.-tion 

Idaho:  Irrigation ; 

Monuma: 

Irrigation 

Power 

Newla:  Irriuatioo 

New  Mexico:  Irrigation 

North  IHkota:  Irrigation 

Oklahoma:  Irrisation 

Oregon;  Irrigition 

South  Dulcota:  Irrigation . 

Utah:  Irrii^ition — 

Wa«hinr'on:  IrritcatioQ 

V  ;  Irrigatioa 

V.  Irrigatioa 

MisocUuiitous  small  projects: 
Plus,  surv(.->-5,  adm£aistrativ 


1<44 


1M5 


1946 


Irri 


tanon. 

[.iC.'.St^. 


Total: 

Irricatioii.. 
Power 


$376.  Mf) 

223.000 

141.500 

25.000 

60,850 

333.410 

11\200 

7\446 

69.500 


25,330 

"59,'.V)2 
230. +W 

"ioC.S.56 
16.500 
63.250 


2ai.  iMj 

li:.  KK) 

b:,.  t:5 

27.'.,  770 

ll.\7iJ 

6.=i.45<> 

31.  »W> 


17, 910 

"fi,"250' 
233, 99J 

"ii'ono' 

40.41.1 
68.8:i5 


1. 581.  45S 
341,200 


piX  37« 

1>77,  (rj7 

32,  s;'.'! 

1\W5 

115.  UOO 

2S5.615 
1?J.  175 
141.  I'll 

3<:>.  an 


11,615 

"71.' 756" 
262,735 

"5fi,"866 
42.730 
79.960 


I,CCa576 
335,750 


1,  523. »« 
40^202 


1W7 


Jfi2S.<«in 

2W).  7WI 

41.500 

If..  (MW 

75,  ro 

440,020 

11'"),  44)0 

iai.t>4<i 

31.886 


10,086 

"'67.366' 
008.060 

"si'fiio 
4aoi!0 

78.000 


IWS 


1M9 


15»,=iO 


4-'    ■     ■•>■' 

80,803 

a)&742 

140.286 

91.165 

125^855 


19,144 

"ii.i'458' 
37X.512 

"84.336 

47.  5(X) 

237.500 


2. 217.  348 
377.100 


2,483,671 

609.588 


J1.017.  M! 

71\5o3 
l\ai9 
2h.5W 

129,744 

4fK.3(« 

3*4.  V47 

31).  fvS7 

68,tKM 


21.243 

'ii.^ias" 

401315 

"88,304 
109,000 

loaooo 


Z536.r2 

1.062.500 


$3,4^.'..  '**.* 

67l.:n«> 

27.31.=i 

22.2*.'. 

114.357 

674.  f.K. 
6til.  167 

43.  ma 

104.18V 


19.338 

"i27.'2i5 
5»».t»9 

"114.153 

Of  1. 000 
i:j7.  500 


5,537.948 
1. 27-2.  513 


JC,  412.  rjis 

is        '■) 

2U..  iy5 

f/.2.  411 

7»..  I  ':' 
M.  '.JJ 


3S.2S8 

'134.765 
822.553 

'124.265 
85.000 

17,V  ouO 


5. 954.  786 

1. 4.-<6.  im 


Estimated   amounts  appropriated 


for  irrigation,  power,  and  joint  facilities,  fiscal  years    1934  through   1950.  Bureau   of 
Reclamation 


State  and  activity 


1904 


KOS 


1936 


1937 


ia3>i 


1939 


lyw 


lim 


1912 


Arit^na: 

Irrigation 

Power 

Arirnna-Califomla: 

IrrisatioD 

Power - 

Arizona-Nevada: 

Power  

Joint  facilities 

California: 

Irrieation........ -- 

Power 

Joint  facilities. 

Colorado: 

Irrigation 

Power 

Joint  tacilities... 

Idaho: 

Irricition 

Power . 

Joint  (licilitka 

Montani 

J  leS ■ 

V   ■  l:-  i!  ittnn 

\  A  ■    •:  ;f,i;:  Power.. 

•,.11 

\  :  '  ^-  itioo 

Irrigation.......... 

Power • 

North  Dakota:  Irrisration 

Uklabonia:  Joint  facilities 

Oregon:  Ir-     -.  • 

Orepon-(  "»«»- 

Oregon  1>1...."   i.: .-  -    .i • 

South  Dakota:  lrTir»ti»^^n 

Teia" 

Ir  

J  lOS 

Utah    IrniiJlwn 

Washington: 

Irrie.ttiosi ............. 

power ... — - — 

Joint  (acilitiat 

Wyomiiie 

Irrrj-.ition 

I'ow.T 

Joint  facilities 


966.500 
25,000 


8,00a  000 


35,300 


40.fif» 
Ko.O'.W 


aoaooo 

14.200 

'm'ooo' 


$37,300 
25,000 


14. 000, 000 


33.500 


$70,000 

25,000 


6.936,000 


Total: 

Irriratioo 

Power 

Jliiqi  tiicilities 


305,000 


19.000 

43,500 

1,577,000 


641.000 

60,000 

355^000 

33.300 

.^000 


r.'wo 

130. UOO 


60.000 


305,000 


13.900 

40.yoo 
9,300 


41.600 
130,000 


66,000 


$2,823,000 
25,000 

6,50a000 

9.  GOO.  000 

36.000 


$1,273,000 
25,000 

1.500.000 

2,550.000 

12.568.000 


246,400 
25.000 


85,400 

saooo 


3.063.10c 

8,425,000 

3^200 


:  x\  900 
14,  310, 000 


340,000 


50,000 
50.000 


265,000 
25.000 


38.000 

saooo 


7,  79a  600 
316,000 


1.300,000 


1.151.600 

KV).  two 

50.000 


66.000 

'960,' 666 

340.000 


450.000 

50.000 

275,000 


5ai,ooo 

1,265,000 

25.000 

30,750,000 

91X000 

1, 050. 000 

W.O0O 


500,000 
"'966.060 

1,041.600 
165.000 


16.403.600 

iayi6.ooo 

20,  B.V0.000 


soaooo 

"66,666 

'266,666 

3^0.000 


179.000 
575.000 
130.000 


1.000.000 

1,90a  000 

25.000 

12,775,000 

1.544.500 

5a  000 

70.500 


$1.  570,  000 
25,000 

soaooo 
4. 00a  000 

1500,000 


3,700.000 

'5,"366,"666' 
'i,"2s6."666' 

1,141.600 
150.000 
800,000 

3. 00a  000 

116,066 
356,666" 

25.000 


300.000 
158.000 

4iaooo 


23, 151, 100 

Z 881. 000 

13,745,500 


2,030.000 
450.000 

xo9aooo 
975.000 

11,335.000 

1,265.000 
482.000 
283,000 


14,959,600 
9.248.000 

aa  888. 000 


$770,000 
25,000 

2.ooaooo 

6,000.000 
8.025,000 

soaooo 

6,675,000 
1.300,000 

"2,"3.=i6.'6o6" 

341.600 

150.000 
300,000 

1.937,496 

'i,"3i6.'235' 
251.000 

*"356,6o6 

aaooo 

ss'Cwi 

500,000 
400,000 

68.000 
370.000 

64,5i»l 


5,00a  000 

1,  Soaooo 

2, 03a  000 
Z23^000 

»,tm,mt 

1,235,000 
255.000 
25a  000 


$711  f»«i 

1.  501,  000 
3,  MW.  UOO 

500,000 


>3f'7,  (MO 


5.00a  000 
18,60a000 

1.250,000 

'2,"666.'6o6" 

25^.600 
IrttXOOO 
7JU,000 

77.47b 

5i9."«6' 
lOLOOO 
10<J,000 
100.000 

30.000 
50,000 
1L365 

466,666 
368,000 

17a  000 

343,889 


5.  soaooo 
i,4oaooo 

i,6saooo 

18,085^000 
IM,9B0 

3.134,878 

eiaooo 


2,orX).  f«0 

6,  00l>.  OUO 

9.oai.noo 

2,000,000 


5.00a  000 
S%  75a  000 

S.  (O',  (aW 

IKV+K) 
4,  650.  OtiO 

2.V  .  lC>4 


1,  30<J.  tKXl 

4.5,  UOO 
50.000 

3M.6M 

1.00^688 
568,(100 

341.000 
54a  710 

25a  000 
"i'siim 


1,84a  000 

15,025,000 
1,00a  000 

837,000 
470.000 


22.463,7n 
4% 


11, 381,600 

S7.9n,88e 

S7.8A880 


13,  Me,  ceo 

U.Uk4B0 

41k  na  888 


KoT..-The  MHXxHxktions  for  consuuctloa  a«  made  to  projects  as  .  whok;  therefore,  the  breakdown  between  irrigation,  power  and  Joint  I8e»)ities  is  on  an  estm:ut. 
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timated  amount,   appropriated  /w  Irrigation,  potrrr.  nnd  joint  facilitien.  fiscal  year,  1934  through  1950.  Bureau  of 

Rfclamatton — C«jntinue4 


Btat*  »n<l  vJtlTlty 


Atiian*- 
brtrrtiM. 
FMTcr 


IrricMtaL. 

Vvmt^ 

Arliona-NcTada: 

PlM»'iT 

MntUciUUm. 
Califomte: 

IrrKMioa 


Joint  teeOtin 

Colorado: 

br^MofU ^ ^ 

Mm  hdUUM — 

Idaho: 

InigMtkm 

Po»«r -._.. 

Joint  beilUi«a ^.. 

KsMv: 

IrrifiUkin 

Joint  factliti«a 

Mortana: 

Irrizattoo 

Power 

Joint  facil'.tlea 

Nebraska; 
.    Irrifatkxi. 

Po»  

Jor  S 

N(<hri^k..- .'«  v..  .an?:  Power 

Nfvaila:  Irng:>tion 

New  Meiioo:  IrrifEatioa 

New  Meuoo-Teiaa; 

IrrimtMo 

Power 

North  Dakota: 

irriffation 


IM3 


ti.au^«&5 


1M4 


IM.Sno 
2N0U0 


toon.  (MO 

7.W1.225 
3,428,000 


\  000. 000 
34,019,  IXX) 

33B.000 
1072.000 
1,00,070 

214*40 

86.400 

X  2W7,  WTO 


74.  OSS 
409.475 


100.000 


400,000 
1,875,000 


Q  tt;  nno 


aoaoon 

139.  (XM 
S.  461. 000 

2i«.roo 

82.175 
3.  000.  UOO 


IMS 


1944 


11H7 


HI7.  .W) 
2S,000 


350,000 

got.  000 


780,000 
29.910 


Jotat  facUitiea_ 
Oklalionia: 

InrigaUon 

Joint  iacUMea.. 
Orecon: 

Irriiration...... 


Omm-ralilomia:  Irriaatkm. 

OniHiP-Iditho:  Iirisatioa — ~.. 

South  Dakota: 

IrrUcatiw 

Power 

Joint  larilitiM — 

Ir  

Ji..  .«:« 

Ftab:  IriiKuUoa 

\fcMhinrton: 

IrricaUoa 


800,000 
100,000 


133.925 
190,906 


91,000 

'fidaooo 


90.000 

fiauoo 


ISO.  000 

1,500,000 
100.000 


Joint  fwlifle*.. 
-Wyoniirisr; 

Irrijtotion 


Bwilittus. 


Totil: 

Irrlratlaa 

Power 

Joint  facilities.. 


2,000,000 

2.0fJ.Si0 
IC  UA  UUO 

1,  r.:.  tiTS 

815. 795 
195,000 


MtlOOO 
l&CUU) 


400.000 
900,200 

20.000 

145.000 

J,  4'42.  000 

♦<Z.112 
flo.  .'no 

4,550,000 


50.M96 
400.000 


241.W8 


101.000 


$1  ff»,  *» 
25,000 

(^000.000 
431,  «00 

f  nnn.nno 

3,  000,  (100 

14.0.V,OOfl 

9, 215. 000 

850.000 

122P.  900 
Z  2».  500 
3,  CT4.  000 

1,90.  mo 
tiii5.om 

6,41ZV40 
£5,000 


00.  noo 
9M.  *<no 

12M).UU0 
458,600 


95.400 


2,500^000 

90.000 
C2.WJ0 


1,015,000 


2.  2.'iO.  000 


5ai'>.ix» 
ibU,uuo 


$2. 107.  •«» 
10.000 

(^000.000 
571.000 

8,9I7.9S.^ 
5,300,000 

«,»4.0» 
5,565.537 
1,3U,36S 

«.  474.  Vt7 
2.  I'M.  WW 
X  74t  500 

Si^-Cfno 

294.  .-^IS 

i.31ti,079 

350,000 


41.625 
932,80 

1,  Ai  210 

2, 4".  noo 
uxi.  oou 

"'ii«,'76Q 


i>M<i 


4,0U0,UUU 


»7,U00 

T(>,  nnn 

15,000 

2011^000 

3,020,000 


1. !.';«.  nro 

30U,tlOO 

l,131,u00 

ill,  OX) 


1,7J8,(X» 


565,973 

sriO.ooo 

1.  a.'7,  ooo 

0:0,000 

2.604,610 


ll.on.orw 

32.000 

3, 245.  Ono 
2,3»\,000 

9,  52?.  »>00 
4.000,000 

W  493.  f» 
4,9M9.0flO 
1.983,«00 

7,  •00.000 

8. 7<w,  onn 
4.300.000 

LSS-rsoo 

ZP14.9.V) 
»,7ln,MX) 

900.000 


iy4tt 


IVO 


•3,9m,  000 

110.000 

4,000.000 
2,»Tt.0«) 

V,  723,000 
1,000,000 

33,230.471 

1,730,  WO 

t,  871,  COO 

7.327.000 

ir.  15a  000 

2.37R,aW 
2.r'.4.  IM 
4,(7N0UO 

1.7SO.00O 


3S,Ni 

s.ioo.oot 

3,«7«l«l0 

4n.  l"4.Mt 
4. 00-1,  ON 

43,102,380 
10.80,001 

4,  am  an 

8,  iff.  an 

8.9l7.a» 
11,990.510 

1.  .r.i.ns 
If:  ^5 

1       Zi5«.  I'M 

3«l.!no 
1, 701.  MO 
15,600.000 


l.nS.000 
2,175.000 

8,  .vm.  onn    in.  rr.5.mn 

700,000 


192,  mo 


M,000 


•75,000 

t:i«i,  ir«) 
700,  wjO 


3,  on.  242 
170,000 
lliU,  500 
234.500 


1.136.900 
Mi5,0U0 


288.  .V)0 
203,000 


440. 1-.' 1 
12r..  ,»i 
140,000 


1M,500 


IS,  MM 
3;  800, 000 


\    '^r.  iiiki      1'.'  :'_'.c.  fmi 


2,560.000 


88.000 
230.  UJO 


a.0n.3.%5 
3&,of»^aoo 

43,885,713 


18.  2P5. 000 

5.5U4.175 

US  801.  UOO 


10.230.6S6 
5,000,  £00 
8,4M<,200 


2.  211.  MO 

3, 100.  (AM 

410,  OU) 


fit;  400 

%5ttU,>'18 


T.2rs.r2 

2,tiri.545 
2.700.000 


3.51«.000 

o.'.dOO 
2lii).  (.4XJ 
1^,000 


<amaoo 


l.TViVO 

Iot.  coo 


1.293,000 


29i,185 

Mr.  413 

1,  KXt,  lift) 

2,  405, 350 

320,000 


687.  r5 


r4. 5.V> 
457.  OOO 


AOOO 
"Jl,"5i'7,"7a6 


1,030,000       2,4M,U» 

15.  (331.  nro  I  34. 556,«I0 
18,441.100 
2.  UUU,000 


139.000 
4.  3;0.  7U) 
3.7:«),0OO 


I  338. 500 

7.S(U>,131 

10,(01,000 


5.  ;i*5. 000 

y"''.  500  . 
V(i..l.32S 
30.900.  :.TU 


W.  's  =.<.!<*) 

315.250 


1,433,:S0 


&U.MO 

l,OtK4l0 
a.87ti.0OO 
%(>71.300 

356,000 


1,5X798 


1.0IC  4«J0 
Ma  UOO 

531.150 

AT.  000 
^b56,lii0 


4,*«»,178 

«^.M7,  :» 

32,3n«i.Ka3 

3,0110,000 

4.510.215 

9.lO^«Sl 

10.03M10 


54.672,150  i  ••  "-  '"M     50.930.253    1""  "«>  *"!   '  '  *  ""    ?^ 

26,565.780  ,  -  '      42.065.510  !      '  - 

18, 87V.  9-10 1127.786,400  .  ■    .  .u 

I  .  i  I 


Stalin  Laughs  at  M% 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

KCH.  CHARLES  A.  V/OLVERTON 

o>  N.  w  Ji.&ii.r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESINTATIVES 

Friday,  Sevtember  22, 1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  u-lyh  to  Include  an 
editorial  entitled  'Camden  Can  Spite 
Stalin  and  Lead  United  States  In  Reviv- 
ing Industry  Vital  to  Nation."  The  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Courier-Post 
newspaper  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  issue  of 
September  18.  1950. 

Thi.s  editorial  refers  to  the  unfortu- 
nate di-sciiar  ;e  la.st  week  of  1.000  work- 
ers at  the  Camden  N.  J.,  yard  of  the 
New  York  Sh:pbuilding  Co.  A  few  days 
er/3  2.C03  mor8  v.  ,r.:ers  were  laid  off. 
This  act.on  h;.s  n^:  u.ily  brousht  distress 


to  the  workers  and  their  families,  but  has 
demonstrated  again  how  inadequate  is 
our  national  shipbuilding  proyram. 
What  we  need  is  a  long-range  program 
that  will  ke?p  our  shipbuilding  industry 
in  a  healthy  condition  ready  to  ko.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  flirt  with  disaster. 
Too  little  and  too  late  must  not  be  our 
policy  with   reference  to  ships. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  officials 
of  our  Oovcmment  who  determine  our 
shipbuilding  program.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 
Camden  Can  Bpitt  Stai.in  and  Lead  Untito 

8TATX8     IN     RlVrVINO      INDUSTBT      VrTAL     TO 

Nation 

Josef  Stalin  and  hia  fellow  plotters  In  the 
Kremlin  received  encouraging  news  from 
Camden  last  week. 

The  news  was  that  1.000  workers  at  the 
Npw  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  had  l>een  given 
an  Indefinite  lay-off — not  that  the  comi:any 
wanted  It  that  way— high  lighting  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  Congress  aiid  the  admi:i- 


Istratlon.  even  In  the  face  of  the  Korean 
War.  to  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  ship- 
buUdlng  to  assure  America  protection  In 
time  of  wsr  and  pro«pCT-lty  In  time  of  peace. 

The  1.000  men  were  laid  off  iKCause  of  con- 
struction changes  ordered  by  the  American 
Prealdent  Lines  in  Its  three  passenger-cargo 
•hips  now  being  buUt  at  the  yard,  delaying 
their  delivery  dates  by  3  months  and  mak- 
ing It  impossible  for  the  company  to  find 
ueeful  work  for  these  men  to  do.  since  It 
has  little  oa  hand. 

Following  announcement  of  the  layoff,  of- 
ficials of  the  Tlgoroua  and  energetic  union 
which  represents  7.000  workers  at  the  yard, 
the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Slilp- 
buUding  Workers  of  America.  Local.  Ko.  1, 
AFL.  quickly  txiarded  the  train  for  Wash- 
ington. There  they  held  conferences  with 
heads  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  the 
Navy"3  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  Congressman 
Wolvxbtcn  to  see  what.  If  anything,  could 
be  done  about  the  lay-off  and  to  forward  the 
larger  objective  of  an  adequate  shlpbuUdlng 
program  for  America  which  will  keep  this 
Nation's  yards  open  and  give  the  country  the 
adequate  and  modern  merchant  marine  aiid 
navul  shipping  It  so  sorely  requires. 
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JnrriM  C  McKisscck.  union  president,  and 
Thomp*  W  Siul.  executive  secretary,  report 
that  all  tho«e  with  whom  they  conferred 
■  fully  realized  the  impf>rtance  of  an  immedi- 
ate shipbuilding  program  "  But.  Saul  says, 
such  aw^^urances  have  been  received  on  nu- 
merous dccuf.l  )n$  in  the  past,  "only  to  see 
such  program*  and  plans  die  on  the  desks 
of  jeople  In  Wa*hUigton"  because  of  Indlf- 
teivnct  and  Ignorance  about  shipbuilding 
needs 

Tl-e  Wedne«,day  conferences  did.  however, 
produce  irimediate  and  tangible  resuiu 

Within  48  hours  the  Maritime  Board  and 
the  Mr.r.iinie  Adminlal.'ation  announced  that 
the  three  American  President  ilners  In  the 
Cair.drn  ya-d.  a.n  well  as  the  48  OCKJ-ton  super- 
Uncr  United  Statet.  now  und?r  construction 
at  N..>v,p3rt  Nfws.  Va  were  beirg  taken  over 
by  the  Ooiernment  and  would  be  converted 
into  trco')  transports. 

The  IUM5W  leaders  had  speclflciUy  re- 
que-.ted  that  this  be  done  only  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  two  Ilners  not  yet  launched,  but  the 
Government  Is  going  further  in  adding  the 
third  to  the  lUt.  In  addition  to  the  super- 
llner. 

The  Maritime  Admin'stratlon  also  an- 
nounced that  It  has  ordered  25  more  war- 
time Victory  -shins  out  cf  suirace.  to  be  re- 
paired and  reconditioned  for  the  merchant 
marine  reserve  fl°et  at  10  shipyards  on  the 
Atlantic  nnd  Gulf  coasts. 

Such  a  move  also  was  requested  by  the 
Camden  union. 

These  two  steps  should  benefit  shipyards 
In  the  long  run.  but  what  immediate  effect 
they  will  have  on  employment  at  the  New 
York  shipyard,  and  elsewhere,  or  whether 
they  viriil  mean  the  return  of  the  1.000  men 
laid  off  here,  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  MacArthur's  troojjs  storm  ashore  In 
amphibious  attacks  behind  the  Red  lines  in 
Korea,  as  we  wace  a  campaign  across  5. OOO 
miles  of  water  that  requires  enormotis  sup- 
ply lines  of  merchant  shipping  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Navy,  here  are  a  few  shocking 
facts: 

We  do  not  have  the  fast,  modern  cargo 
ships  In  our  merchant  marine  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  our  supply  lines 
In  half  or  less,  and  must  rely  on  obsolete 
vessels  to  do  a  Job  for  which  they  are 
unfitted. 

We  are  doing  so  little  building  of  new  ships 
that,  by  next  June,  all  present  construction 
will  be  finished  and  there  will  be  no  work  for 
American  shipyards,  except  repairing  and  re- 
fitting— unless  action  Is  taken  new. 

•Demothballlng  •  is  not  the  answer.  Our 
World  War  II  surplus  merchant  ships,  now 
rusting  away  in  many  a  bay  and  estuary, 
are  a  menace  rather  than  an  asset  for  war- 
time purposes.  Their  7-knot  speed  makes 
them  sitting  ducks  for  submarines  and 
bombers.  (It  would  be  advantageous,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  number  of  Navy  vessels  out 
of  the  "mothball  fleet"  and  reactivate  them 
as  weU  as  to  construct   more  modern   Navy 

•blpe.) 

While  our  own  shipyards  are  dying  of  dry 
rot.  19  yards  are  being  operated  In  Japan 
now— with  .^merlcan  money.  Italy,  as  one 
sample  in  Europe,  has  restored  shipbuilding 
to    Its    prewar    level— again    with    American 

dollars. 

But  If  Ru.ssla  were  to  declare  war.  it  could 
quickly  and  easily  bomb  European  and  Japa- 
nese shipyards  Into  destruction,  and  with 
no  construction  on  the  ways  in  America  the 
democratic  nations  would  be  without  the 
ships  and  the  shipyards  which  are  their  first 
line  of  defense. 

Even  worse.  In  America  the  shipyards 
would  have  the  utmost  difBculty  recruiting 
the  skilled  workers  needed  for  building,  who 
have  turned  In  discouragement  to  other  Jobs 
because  employment  in  their  preferred  occu- 
pation has  been  so  precarious  and  uncertain, 

What  can  be  done,  and  done  now,  °^""' 
this  perilous  situation? 


First  and  foremost,  says  local  No.  1.  adopt 
and  push  with  all  speed  the  Maritime  Board's 
program  for  &0  new  fast.  20-knot  cargo  ships, 
as  favored  by  the  Board's  Chairman.  Admiral 
Edward  F.  Cochrane,  and  Admiral  D  H.  Clark 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships 

ThU  program  U  In  the  b'u?print  sta^e  and 
can  rapidly  be  set  in  motion  if  the  Budget 
Bureau  gives  the  go-ahead  signal 

The  Navy  Department  also  should  give 
demothball.ng  Job«  to  private  shipyards,  and 
let  east  coast  yards  share  In  this  work  which 
is  now  being  done  almost  excliulvely  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Locally,  the  union  proposes  removal  of 
obstacles  now  standing  In  the  way  of  im- 
mediate resumption  of  work  on  the  "kUler 
ship  •  SvTfo'k.  which  is  lying  uncompleted  at 
New  Yurk  ship 

These  prof>o»als  are  all  In  addition  to  the 
stetJs  ordered  Friday  at  Washington. 

The  union  urges  all  citizens  to  recognl*e 
their  responsibility  for  getting  these  things 
done,  and  to  wire  or  write  President  Truman 
urging  Immediate  action  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional security. 

"It  takes  highly  skilled  workers  to  build 
ships."  Saul  rightly  says.  "If  shipbuilding 
continues  io  be  a  'feast  and  famine'  Indus- 
try, these  skilled  workers  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  In  the  event  that  there  shculd  be 
a  national  emergency  requiring  new  ships  to 
defend  our  Nation." 

Shipbuilding  is  not  and  will  never  be  a 
belt-line,  mass  production  industry  like  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  or  radio  sets. 
It  is  like  a  tailor's  work,  a  separate,  individual 
job  lor  every  single  product. 

It  "-equires  a  great  variety  and  host  of 
skills,  skills  that  are  hard  to  acquire  but 
easy  to  lose  when  not  steadily  practiced. 

Vhe  skilled,  intelligent  workers  necessary 
to  produce  ships  can  find  other  Jobs  readily 
enough,  in  normal  times,  and  do  find  them 
when  they  become  fed  up  with  "stop  and  go" 
employment  at  their  own  trades.  They  move 
away  from  the  shipyard  cities,  they  find 
their  new  jobs  satisiactory  enough,  and  many 
of  them  are  lost  to  shipbuilding  forever, 
together  with  the  skills  which  they  possess 
and  wiilch  new  workers  can  gain  only  by  long, 
arduous  and  costly  training. 

That  is  what  may  happen  to  the  1,000 
workers  being  laid  off  in  Camden  unless  the 
Government  takes  immediate  action. 

This  is  a  local  issue  as  far  as  the  1.000 
and  the  other  workers  at  New  York  ship  are 
concerned,  but  the  same  issue  exists  Just  as 
starkly  in  every  shipbuilding  center.  It  is 
both  Camden's  and  the  Nation's. 

Will  Camden,  through  a  flood  of  protests 
to  Washington,  lead  the  way  in  solving  it  in 
the  national  interest? 

Will  the  ext  news  from  Camden  to  reach 
Stalin's  eyes  give  him  cause  to  frown,  In- 
stead of  smile? 


about 


Draft  Can  Get  Out  of  Hand 


the  Korean  emergency.  It  carries  one  of  the 
meet  dangerous  implication*  and  potential 
threau  to  our  democratic  principles  of  indi- 
vidual rlgbu  that  has  ever  been  considered 
by  a  hasty  and  emergency-minded  Congreaa. 

The  bill  would  draft  doctors  and  drntista 
regardless  of  their  draft  standing,  numt>cr 
of  dependenU.  or  other  circumstances  that 
apply  to  thJ  male  population  of  otir  country 
not  in  those  professions.  As  such  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  because  It  will  deprive  a 
certain  small  segment  of  the  population  of 
their  normal  clvU  rlghu  becatise  of  their 
profession. 

Past  experience  with  Federal  legislation  In 
other  fields,  both  on  an  emergency  and 
peacetime  basis,  has  proven  that  once  the 
precedent  has  been  established  there  Is  no 
guaranty  that  it  will  stop  in  the  reUtlvely 
restricted  field  In  which  it  was  originated. 

If  doctors  and  dentista  can  be  drafted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  iheUr  profesaion,  there 
is  no  guaranty  that  other  small  segments  of 
the  male  population  cannot  similarly  be  de- 
prived of  their  normal  civil  rights  for  the 
same  reason  or  for  any  other  reason  that 
may  b?  brought  to  public  attention  in  an 
emergency.  It  is  not  fantastic  to  speculate 
that  the  next  segment  selected  for  such  con- 
sideration might  t>e  in  other  areas  than  pro- 
fessional. Once  the  ball  is  rolling  it  could 
conceivably  reach  out  for  strikers,  thoea 
labeled  Communists,  or  any  other  field  that 
Congress  should  select  because  it  has  been 
convinced  by  hysteria,  public  or  financed 
propaganda,  that  it  is  necessary. 

A.  H,  MtmsoM. 

Park  Rapids   Minn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  September 
8,  1950: 

DkATT  Cam  Get  Otrr  of  Hamo 

To  the  Ebrroa:  The  medical  draft  legisla- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  in  Congress  since 


Stop  EztrtTaf  ance  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22, 1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Third  Iowa  Congressional  District 
have  no  illusions  about  the  costliness  of 
war  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  to  the 
bf'st  of  their  ability.  But  they  have  ab- 
solutely no  patience  with  the  continued 
wasting  of  money  by  some  governmental 
agencies. 

Following  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  on  this  subject  and  which 
is  expressive  of  many  other  similar  com- 
munications from  the  Third  Iowa  Dis- 
trict : 

The  Hinson  MANTTTAcrraiNG  Co.. 
Waterloo,  loica,  September  19.  1950. 

MaCTIICE    J.    TOBIN, 

Secretary,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Tobin:  In  today's  mall  we  re- 
ceived a  publication  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  entitled  "Trends  in  Man- 
Hours  Expended  Per  Unit  Selected  Typ«6  of 
Luggage,  1»45  to  1948." 

As  manufacturers  of  luggage,  we  were  of 
course  interested  in  reading  this  pamphlet, 
and  we  found  It  to  be  interesting. 

However,  we  cannot  pc«sibly  imagine  why 
this  pamphlet  was  prepared.  The  informa- 
tion was  somewhat  of  Interest,  but  It  was 
nothing  that  we  either  did  not  already  know, 
or  at  least  strongly  suspect.  We  cannot  jxae- 
sibly  see  how  the  preparation  of  this  pam- 
phlet could  provide  any  earthly  good  what- 
soever, to  us  or  to  any  other  manufacturer 
of  luggage. 


I 


This  acuon  i. 


oniy  crou^ni 


tlnumg  lauure  oi  uongrcu  ana  tne  aamia>       naviU  shi; 


sj  lurely  requires. 
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Undoubtedly  the  preparation  of  this  ma- 
terial required  the  expenditure  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  public  funJa.  In  our  opin- 
ion such  expenditure  was  almost  100  percent 
wasted. 

We  believe  that  this  publication  Is  typical 
of  the  unneceaaary  and  wasteful  expendi- 
tures being  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  t:me.  We  beg  of  you  to  exert 
•vary  effort  to  eliminate  such  unnecessary 
axpendltures. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Wm.  H.  Hinson. 

Vice  President. 


Sa!e  of  Chisa 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMAPKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  C.\LITOS.S:k 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  several  of  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  Gerald  French  and  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
Padelford.  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  this  extension  of  my  re- 
marks an  interesting  presentation  of  the 
backgrounds  to  the  transactions  by 
which  Stalin  may  be  said  to  have 
"bought"  China.  We  are  seeing  the 
results  of  these  secret  pacts  and  ne.;otia- 
tions  in  Korea  today.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Sale  of  China."  by  Robert  T. 
LePevre.  follows: 

Sals  or  China 
(By   Robert   T.   LeFe\Te) 

How  much  would  you  say  China  Is  worth — 
In  good  old  United  Slates  dollars,  that  1.-.? 

Prom  Manchuria  and  the  northern  Korean 
Penlnsxila,  wnere  soine  ot  the  most  fabulous 
deposits  of  minerals.  Iron,  and  lead  In  the 
world  are  located,  to  brawling,  bustling 
Shanghai,  pushing  out  Into  the  Kaet  China 
Sea,  to  be  scraped  by  the  keels  of  ships  from 
every  country  and  every  port  In  the  world — 
China,  with  its  more  than  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple— what  should  the  asking  price  be,  IX  you 
had  It  for  sale? 

Thir.k  (>(  some  of  the  assets  of  China  be- 
sides the  laud  and  the  minerals  and  the  peo- 
ples. What  about  the  great  cities,  such  as 
Canton,  Hong  Kong.  Tientsin.  Pclplng. 
Chungking,  Shank,hal,  Kwangchow,  and 
scores  of  others?  They  must  be  worth  some- 
thing; and  the  trade,  so  vast  there  Is  no 
known  commercial  indax  which  truly  repre- 
sents the  yeurlv  total,  but  It  Is  assuredly  In 
the  billions  Whut  about  the  vast  farm 
lands  thut  lie  between  the  Hwang  Ho  and 
the  YitnKtze*  Whp.t  would  your  evaluation 
of  them  be.' 

Well,  don't  worry  too  much  about  It,  be- 
cause It  Is  too  late  now,  anyway.  You  see, 
China  has  just  been  W'td. 

Oh.  yes,  it  has;  althi  ugh  the  sale  was  not 
consummated  with  the  consent  of  the  Chi- 
nese people.  In  fact.  mo»t  of  them  know 
nothing  about  It.  But  we  hope  atime  of  our 
Chinese  wage  earners  In  this  country  will 
translate  this  article  and  see  that  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  iheir  cousiiui  ai,d  brothers  and 

sisters  back  in  the  Far  East.  For  when  the 
Chinese  people  learn  what  U  in  store  for 
them,  and  liuw  they  have  been  betrayed. 
bartered  for  and  delivered,  they  wlU  rise  up 
in  their  wrath  and  d»  away  with  the  per- 
petrators of  tnis  niuhl  foul  and  i>errtdlc;Ufc  act. 
Secretly,  and  at  night,  tlicre  waa  delivered 
to  the  wage-earaer.-i  (■.nimi"e'-  a  iraoslaiiun 
of  the  articles  ol  the  M.io-o     ..a  secret  pact. 


We  cannot  reveal  how  It  was  brought  to  thla 
country,  nor  how  It  was  translated,  for  to  do 
8<  would  be  to  endanger  the  lives  of  certain 
people  who  are  In  position  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence elsewhere  In  the  world  However  we 
Will  be  happy  to  produce  It  for  any  proper- 
ly authorized  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

We  are  not  golnR  to  reprint  It  here  In  full. 
But  we  are  going  to  tell  you  what  It  says  in 
certain  of  Ita  more  Important  sections. 

First,  this  Is  the  secret  pact  of  friendship 
entered  into  on  February  13.  1950.  pt  Mos- 
ct.w.  It  Is  signed  by  the  plenlvotentlary 
delegate  of  the  Chinese  people's  government. 
Chou  En-Lal.  and  by  the  plenl!)otentlary 
delegate  of  the  Presidium  of  thf  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  AnUrel  Noralvlch 
V'shlnshy. 

Second,  there  were  only  supposed  to  be  two 
copies.  Each  copy  was  written  In  both  Chi- 
nese and  Rustlan.  One  was  taken  by  ench 
cJe'ecate  back  to  his  own  master. 

The  document  consists  for  the  most  part 
Of  19  articles  of  atrreeraent  between  the  up- 
stf-rt,  labor  boss  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
China.  Mao  Tse-tung.  who  In  this  c.".Ee  was 
the  seller,  and  the  Inbor  bocs  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks. Joseph  Stnlln.  the  buyer. 

Buyer  and  seller  agreed  to  the  following 
ar.-ans^ements : 

Seller  was  to  receive  $3C0,OOO.C00  United 
Stat?8  dollar  crcrl.t.  (We  shculd  like  to 
ask.  how  It  Is  postlble  for  the  U.  S  S.  R.  to 
make  this  bargain  In  United  States  money?) 
In  return,  certain  obligations  were  to  be  un- 
dertaken.   They  were: 

1.  T'lie  Chinese  People's  Republic  will  as- 
sign northeast  and  north  Chlra  air  bises  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and  will  euume  the  resoonal- 
bCity  of  carrying  cut  the  "liberation"  of 
Southeast  Asia  so  as  to  effectuate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  "liberation"  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  (art  2). 

2.  The  Chinese  Republic  will  organize  its 
army  ln!)0  an  International  Communist  Army 
to  be  "lihder  the  direct  command  of  the 
highest  officer  of  the  Red  Army  (art.  8). 

3.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic  mvst  be- 
gin dlmlnlfhlng  Its  population  by  ICO.OOO,- 
ODO.  A  lack  of  resourcas  makes  this  neces- 
sary; details  of  this  massacre  to  be  left  to 
the  Chinese  (art.  7) . 

4.  The  Chinese  will  mobilize  10  000.000 
slave  laborers  to  be  turned  over  Immediately 
to  U  8.  8.  R.  control  to  build  necessary  estab- 
lifhmenta  In  order  to  cope  with  "Imperialistic 
aggression"  ( art.  4 ) . 

8.  The  Chinese  will  lncrea*e  the  number 
of  men  In  the  new  Communist  army  by 
4.(X)0.0C0  before  the  end  of   1060   (art.  6). 

6.  The  U.  8.  8.  R.  will  have  special  right  to 
allocate  Iron,  lead  and  other  minerals  and 
raw  materlala  within  the  boundary  of  China 
(with  the  exception  of  20  percent  of  lead 
production  which  the  Chinese  can  main- 
tain), to  be  supplied  to  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  In 
order  to  assist  In  the  Industrialization  of  the 
Chinese   People's   Republic    (art     12). 

7.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic  must 
pay  back  the  $300,000,000  advanced  credit  as 
follows:  It  must  use  as  security  the  entire 
raw  material  prcductlon  of  the  northeastern 
and  northern  sections  of  China,  delivering 
such  raw  materials  to  Russia  according  to  a 
schedule  determined  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (art. 
141. 

8.  Both  parties  agree  mutually  to  assist 
each  other  In  taking  over  the  governments 
and  the  races  of  peoples  living  In  Sinkiang, 
Inner  Mongolia,  Tibet   (art.   18). 

9.  The  contracting  parties  both  agree  that 
It  Is  their  duty  to  keep  this  agreement 
secret  and  never  to  announce  It  publicly 
(art.  19). 

And  there  are  more. 

But  now  you  can  see  why  China  is  no 
longer  for  sale. 

Now  you  see  bow  far  a  labor  boss  and 
hla  villainous  stooges  can  and  will  go  Re- 
membar  that  Mao  Tsetung  u  a  lab<jr  buss. 


What  el5e  can  he  be  when  he  can  enslave 
lO.OCO.OCO  men.  corral  another  4.000.000  Into 
a  mercenary  army  and  put  to  death  100.000.- 
000  at  the  demand  of  another,  bigger,  and 
still  bloodier  labor  boss 

Can  you  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall? 
That  which  has  happened  and  Is  happening 
elsewhere  can  happen  here.  So  while  you're 
figuring  out  the  price  of  China,  how  much 
would  you  be  willing  to  take  for  America? 
Remember,  America  hasn't  quite  been  sold— 
yet. 


Statemen'i  of  Gen.  Dooflas  MacArthur 
and  Gen.  Crvil  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

i:CN.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF   WA.'.ii.N.^!     .V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREtENTA'nXBS 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1950 

Mr.  T0LLEP20N.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude herewith  the  following  excellent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Int?lligencer  on  September  4,  1950: 

Within  the  past  week  two  of  the  most  de- 
voted, competent,  and  patriotic  American 
military  men  have  been  slapped  down  and 
humiliated  for  their  honest  appraisals  of 
the  grave  war  situation  which  confronts  us. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArtbtu*.  for  50  years  an 
all  but  infallible  prophet  of  the  military 
dangers  facing  this  country,  was  forced  by 
the  President  to  withdraw  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  Importance  of  Formosa  to  our 
Pacific  defense. 

Yet  hardly  2  months  ago  the  administra- 
tion ordered  M.icArthur  to  pre  erve  tlic  secu- 
rity of  Form  i.Mi  He  was  given  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  invoke  thut  order. 

Now,  and  probab.'y  to  the  consternation 
and  dismay  of  MacArthur  (who  has  forgot- 
ten more  about  the  Pacific  than  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Pacific  advisers  ever  knew),  he  Is  told 
bluntly   that  Formrcn  dres  not  count. 

Mr.  Truman  (or  Is  it  Mr.  Acheson?)  se.'ms 
to  be  saying.  In  effect.  "We  plan  to  eplll 
blood  and  money  fighUng  the  Communist 
attack  on  South  Korea,  but  let  the  Reda  do 
as  they  please  with  Formosa — even  though 
Pormoea  is  immensely  more  Important  to  us. 
strategically,  than  Korea." 

The  other  general  who  In  the  past  week 
has  been  transferred  to  the  political  doghouse 
is  MaJ.  Gen  Orvll  Anderson. 

General  Anderson  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  long-range  United  States  bombers 
could  break  up  Russia  s  atomic  production 
plants  In  a  week,  if  ordered  to  do  so.  And 
that  civilisation's  beet  Interest  would  be 
served  In  such  an  event. 

For  this  statement  he  was  relieved  of  his 
comniimd  as  Commandant  of  the  Air  War 
College. 

Surely  this  Is  a  more  temperate  statement 
than  tiiat  made  by  his  t>oas.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Johnson,  who  promised  the  Russians 
an  appalling  atomic  beating  within  hours 
after  an  attack  on  the  United  States. 

I  know  from  personal  acquaintance  and 
Intimate  conversations  wuh  any  high- 
ranking  oOcars  of  our  three  armed  services 
that  tbete  bAOned  views  oi  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Anderson  are  widely  and  sin- 
cerely shared. 

Two  questions  arise.  First,  are  these  men 
qualified  to  speak  their  minds?  General 
MacArthur's  quailflcatiuna  are  too  well- 
known  to  review  As  lor  General  Anderson, 
let  us  brletly  examine  his  b^ickgrjund: 

This  veteran  airman  U  entitled  to  wear 
five  dl  Terent  t^'fea  of  WiUgs,  indicating  bis 
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wide  experience  ranging  from  Navy-dlrlglble 
training  to  the  ability  to  command  the  latest 
in   intercontinental   tx>mber». 

He  has  twice  been  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  twice  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  and  the  Silver  Star 
for   valor   In   action. 

But  most  importantly.  General  Anderson 
served  as  a  leading  member  of  the  War 
Plans  Commission  which  plotted,  far  in  ad- 
vance, the  destruction  of  industrial  German 
war  might  by  strategic  bombing. 

Fellow  officers  proclaim  him  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  planners  In  our  military  air  arm. 
So  much  for  their  qualifications. 
Now,  the  second  and  even  more  Important 
question:    Should    these   unquestioned   au- 
thorities have  the  right  to  speak? 

Since  they  spoke  as  American  soldiers 
trained  and  tried  in  combat  with  enemy 
forces  in  wartime,  I  believe  they  have  every 
right— In  fact,  duty— to  speak  out  at  this 
crucial  time. 

But  they  have  been  muzzled. 
Their  opinions  are  banned  because  they 
do  not  have  the  blessings  of  the  State  De- 
partment, two  of  whose  more  recent  and  pro- 
found military  stratagems  resulted  in  our 
loss  of  China  and  the  untenable  position  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  In  Berlin. 

Are  we  Americans  to  be  permitted  to  hear 

or  be  ixnosed  to  only  one  official  viewpoint? 

Are  we  to  have  censored  or  kept  from  us 

any  and  all  other  views,  even  from  the  most 

compelent  sources? 

MacArthur  and  Anderson  won  their  rank 
in  recognition  of  their  many  quallflcations, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  their  Judgment  In 
military  matters. 

But  now,  suddenly,  there  can  be  no  other 
view  except  the  one  "offlcial"  stand  of  the 
President  and  his  haphazardly  gathered  ad- 
Tisers. 

Not  many  years  ago  another  soldier  gen- 
eral. Billy  Mitchell,  was  busted  in  rank  and 
publicly  chastised  for  voicing  an  opinion 
contrary  at  the  lime  of  the  "ofnclal"  opinion, 
Mitchell  said  that  airplanes  could  sink  bat- 
tleships. He  even  demonstrated  that  they 
could.  World  War  II  proved  him  abundantly 
correct,  and  a  chagrined  government  even- 
tually got  around  to  awarding  him  the  Con- 
gressional Mednl  of  Honor— posthumously. 

Is  the  cnlv  thing  we  are  to  learn  from  his- 
tory again  to  be  that  we  learn  nothing  from 

blstorv? 

Must  we  again  blunder  Into  censoring  and 
humUlatlng  experienced  officers  for  coura- 
geously expressing  viewpoints  not  necessarily 
"official"? 

High  among  the  evils  we  deplore  and  d'^- 
test  in  dictatorships  is  control  by  govern- 
ment of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 

Are  we  not  getting  too  dangerously  close 
to  that  very  same  type  of  thought  control 
right  here  In  our  own  country? 

Isn't  It  Just  about  time  for  the  American 
people  to  get  answers  to  some  ol  these  ques- 
tions? 


Lobbying 


the  most  offensive  lobbyists.  Apparently, 
little  effort  is  being  made  by  our  com- 
mittee to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
pressure  brought  by  executive  agencies 
upon  the  Congress,  or  the  effect  of  prop- 
aganda campaigns  by  newspaper  col- 
umnists. 

In  todays  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  prominent  and  distinguished  univer- 
sity official,  in  which  he  states: 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  Federal  agencies 
are  pressing  university  officials  to  lobby  for 
certain  national  loan  and  scholarship  funds. 
I  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  kill 
this  measure.  Most  colleges  have  all  the 
loan  funds  they  need— available  at  low  rates 
of  interest:  such  funds  are  on  the  Increase. 
I  sincerely  doubt  whether  there  are  very 
many  worthy  boys  and  girls  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  college  education  who  do  not  eventu- 
ally get  it  through  the  people  in  their  home 
towns,  through  existing  scholarships,  and 
particularly  through  their  own  initiative.  I 
know  that  you  will  do  your  part  to  keep  the 
cld-fashloned  way  of  developing  men  and 
women  fl  for  leadership  and  command.  You 
dent  get  them  by  feeding  them  with  spoons. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.Scptember  22. 1950 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
«;ponse  to  an  inquiry  from  the  House 
Lobbv  Investigating  Committee  when  it 
first  "bc;:an  work.  I  suggested  to  them 
that  the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  the  most  pow- 
erful,  the  most  effective,  and  ofttimes 


Wliile  Our  Men  Are  Fighting  and  Dying, 
Some  Are  Learning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1950 

I.!r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp3aker.  from  Collier's  of  S?ptember  30. 
1950.  comes  an  editorial  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Needed:  A  V.^sr  UN  Armt 
Collier's  strongly  supports  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  in  his  call  for  a  vast  world  army  of 
men  from  all  free  countries,  under  the  flag 
and  leadership  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
made  the  same  appeal  on  this  page  4  weeks 
ago.  and  we  think  the  matter  is  important 
enough  to  be  urged  again. 

It  is  time  that  the  other  UN  govern- 
ments realized  that  there  is  a  limit  to  Amer- 
Icas  ability  to  foot  the  free  worlds  bills  and 
fight  the  free  worlds  battles.  That  state- 
ment is  not  inspired  by  any  sympathy  to- 
ward isolationism.  It  is  Inspired  by  a  dis- 
apoolntment  in  the  non-Communist  gov- 
ernments  leisurely  and  tentative  response 
to  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve  Ues  request 
for  aid  In  Korea.  It  Is  inspired  by  a  resent- 
ment of  the  American  lives  lost  in  a  war 
that  concerns  every  non-Communist  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  as  much  as  it 
concerns  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  sea  and 
air  forces  that  two  or  three  countries  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War.  But 
the  sea  and  air  were  not  where  help  was 
most  urgently  needed  The  need  was  for 
foot  soldiers  in  the  first  bitter  weeks  when 
American  forces  were  so  vastly  outnumbered, 
out  trained,  and  outgunned.  The  need  was 
for  foot  soldiers,  not  in  a  few  monttis  or 
weeks,  but  then. 

For  2  months,  the  American  and  South 
Korean  ground  forces  fought  It  out  alone. 
For  2  months,  they  fought  without  even  the 
promise  of  help  from  the  other  major  pow- 
ers The  smaller  nations  like  Australia, 
Thailand,  Canada,  and  the  Philippines,  who 
were  the  first  to  volunteer  assistance,  per- 
haps should  not  be  blamed  for  not  having 
combat  troops  in  readiness.     But  Great  Brit- 


ain had  some  30.000  trained  soldiers  in  Hong 
Kong  when  the  Korean  fighting  broke  out, 
and  France  had  alwut  150,000  metropoUtan 
and  colonial  troops  under  arms  in  Indo- 
china. Yet.  It  wa«  late  August  before  Brit- 
ain even  offered  to  send  1.500  men  to  Korea 
and  France  promised  a  volvmteer  force  of 
1.200. 

It  Is  true  that  Hong  Kong  is  a  potential 
trouble  spot,  and  that  France  is  fighting  a 
guerrilla  war  with  the  Communists  in  Indo- 
china. But  the  fact  remains  that  when  the 
crisis  came,  this  country's  50-odd  non- 
Communist  associates  In  the  United  Na- 
tions were  unready  or  unwilling  to  send 
even  a  token  force  of  ground  troops  into 
battle.  The  fact  remains  that  It  was  the 
Americans  alone  who  had  to  help  the  South 
Koreans  defend  their  country  and  their  free- 
dom It  was  the  Americans  alone  who  had 
to  die  for  a  cause  to  which  the  whole  free 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  was 
equally  committed. 

It  may  be  too  late  now  to  hope  for  ef- 
fective outside  assistance  in  Korea.  But 
who  will  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  Korea 
is  the  beeinntng  and  the  end?  There  may 
weU  be  other  incidents  '  But  there  must 
not  be  another  Korea.  With  partial  mobili- 
zation already  under  way  in  several  coun- 
tries, this  is  the  time  to  start  organizing  the 
vast  world  army  that  Governor  Dewey  spoke 
of.  an  army  prepared  and  alert  to  act  in  the 
event  of  further  "incidenu"  and  stop  tbem 
quiclily. 

£o  long  as  the  formation  of  such  an  army 
is  delated,  the  Soviet  Government  will  find 
it  easier  to  carry  out  some  of  its  evident 
intentions.  The  Intentions  are  these;  to 
brand  the  United  States  as  an  aggressor  and 
try  to  turn  the  masses  of  Asiatic  people 
against  us:  to  bleed  our  economy  by  fore- 
ins  us  to  divert  more  and  more  of  our  wealth 
and  effort  to  armaments;  to  expend  Its 
satellites'  manpower  while  it  keeps  its  own 
millions  of  men-at-arms  safely  at  home. 

Russia  has  spent  only  military  equipment 
In  Korea.  America  has  spent  equipment 
and  lives,  not  to  protect  Its  own  territory, 
not  to  gam  any  material  pri?:?.  but  to  fight 
the  tTN's  war.  'This  cannot  continue  through 
crisis  after  crisis. 

The  United  S'.ates  Is  the  bulwark  of  all 
free  nations  in  the  sfuggle  against  Soviet 
Imp^rla'ism.  It  will  not  remain  a  bulwark 
forever  if  it  is  called  upon  to  stand  alone. 
As  a  matter  of  self-interest,  if  for  no  more 
noble  consideration,  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  should  realize  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions expired  because  it  had  degenerated  into 
a  debating  society,  paralyzed  by  talk.  There 
is  dancer  that  its  successor  might  suffer  the 
same  fate  unless  the  UN  governments  quickly 
reali^'e  that  thev  must  condemn  Soviet  ag- 
gression not  onlv  in  Indignant  words  but  in 
action— action  bv  a  world  army  whose  phys- 
ical power  and  moral  force  could  even  make 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  revise  their  blue- 
print   for   world   conquest. 

It  indicates  that  some  of  the  interna- 
tionalists should,  before  they  subscribe 
so  wholeheartedly  to  the  proposal  to 
take  us  into  a  one-world  organization, 
have  figured  the  possibility  of  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  that  policy,  of  its  cost 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  its 
possible  effect  upon  the  security  of  the 
Republic. 

Dean  Acheson  apparently  will  never 
learn,  for  he  now  wants  us  to  furjiish 
the  major  pwrtion  of  the  men  and  the 
money  to  form  an  international  police 
force— the  war  in  Korea  is  just  a  "police 
action. "  says  Mr.  Truman — to  which 
American  youth  would  be  drafted,  where 
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their  duty  would  be  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  British  Empre. 
Is  it  not  time  that  Acheson,  who  ap- 
parently has  no  concepuon  of  h's  duty 
to  the  Republic,  should  eiUier  step  aiide 
or  be  kicked  out? 


The  Story  of  Fire  Tra«k  Yeart 


EXTENSION  OF  P^^IMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or    CALlrCRN'.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKSTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  i950 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT  Mr  Speaker.  5 
years  have  gene  by  since  the  end  of  the 
shcoling  in  World  War  11.  These  have 
been  tragic  years  for  the  United  Stales. 
They  have  been  years  of  the  mast  reck- 
less, the  mast  cxtrava^jant.  and  the 
most  shilly-sh.^'lyincr  conduct  of  affiirs 
by  the  admini5trat:on  in  power.  Unless 
our  house  in  Washington  is  quickly  put 
In  order  these  5  years  could  be  the  pro- 
loi;ue  to  the  collapse  of  the  preatest  and 
finest  form  of  government  ever  con- 
ceived by  man 

Just  look  bacK  at  the  record  of  those 
five  postwar  years.  It  is  a  record  of 
spendin;?  and  squandering  at  home  and 
of  appeasement  abroad. 

In  five  short  years  we  have  wasted  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  prasperity  in 
the  Na*aons  history.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  more  money  in  tiixes 
from  the  people  than  in  any  other  simi- 
lar peri'od  and  it  has  spent  more 

In  the  past  5  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hp.s  spent  about  $40.0C0.CC0.C00 
just  for  domestic  civilian  programs  and 
this  does  not  include  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt 

In  the  past  5  years  we  have  spent  S95  - 
000.000.000  on  the  Defense  Department, 
and  I  a.sk.  Where  did  the  money  go"* 
Why  were  we  In  such  a  shociting  state  of 
unpreparedncss  when  our  boys  '.vere 
ord'  red  Into  Korea  to  ftu;e  the  crack 
Rus.sian  tanks  and  the  blazing  cannon  of 
Ih?  Communist's  modern  fi.ihtin,g  forces? 

In  the  past  5  years  we  spent  more 
than  Jll.OOO.OCO.OCO  in  for>'i£:n  aid 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  on  top 
of  thus  Con,fc,ress  appropriated  millions 
for  military  aid  under  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

We  spent  billions  to  prepare  us  for  the 
day  of  emergency  and  we  were  unpre- 
pared and  unready  when  that  day  came. 

During  tiie.se  5  years  while  we  were 
spending?  all  this  money  our  Govern- 
ment Wiis  following  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment toward  Russia — a  merry-;<o-round 
policy  which  los*  China  to  the  Kremlin's 
Red  warlords 

Where  do  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  that  5-year  period:' 

The  answer  is  plain — our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  greatest  public  debt 
that  any  Nation  in  the  world's  history 
has  ever  known — and  wo  find  ourselves 
a»,'ain  at  war,  with  American  boys  flyht- 
Inj?  and  dylnff  on  the  mountains  and  on 
the  plains  of  Korea. 

People  wonder  and  pond'-r  over  thi.s 
sad  Stat*  of  afl<iir.s.    They  are  amazed 


and  they  are  worried  at  the  results  of 
the  thinkins  by  our  Government  leaders. 
Can  you  blame  them?  Early  this  year 
Congress  was  told  by  officials  who  were 
supposed  to  know  what  they  were  talk- 
1ns  about  that  the  South  Korean  troops 
Were  well-trained  unit.s  and  were  ready 
and  able  to  defend  themselves.  What 
did  Congress  hear  a  little  later?  Fiom 
other  presumably  well-informed  oflTicials 
we  were  told  that  the  r>outh  Koreans 
were  not  trained  and  not  given  American 
military  equipment  because  it  was  feared 
th"y  would  attack  the  North  Koreans. 
Pii^ure  that  one  out. 

Here  is  some  more  of  the  same  fuzzy 
reasoning  and  queer  statements  by 
Washington  thinkers.  It  Wiis  argued 
that  big  exr>enditures  had  to  be  made 
under  the  Marshall  plan  in  order  to  con- 
tain communism  and  prevent  war,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  said  that  the  efTects  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  in  South  Korea  pro- 
voked the  North  Koreans  into  starting 
the  war  to  destroy  its  benefits.  Another 
one  to  ponder  over. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  v.e  have  an  ir- 
responsible Government  in  Washington. 
We  have  officials  and  bureaucrats  who 
do  not  know  what  is  gomT  on  and  who 
have  fumbled  and  bungled  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

All  these  5  yoar.-;  while  the  Washington 
star  gazers  have  been  squandering  our 
prosperity  and  permitting  our  country 
to  become  weak  defensively,  our  enemy 
has  been  growinc:  stronger  and  bolder. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Bvrd,  of  Virginia, 
recently  made  a  speech  which  all  real 
Americans  should  read.  In  it  he  said, 
and  I  quote : 

I  a£sert  without  fear  of  C3ntradictlon  thpt 
the  American  democracy — all  cf  the  thlr-ps 
that  make  it  and  all  of  its  beneficence — 
stands  today  In  the  hour  of  its  greatest 
peril. 

In  the  same  speech  Senator  Byrd  made 
a  plea  for  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  American  freedom.  I 
am  going  to  quote  briefly  from  his  speech 
asain.     He  said; 

We  have  maneuvered  the  greatest  ccuntry, 
the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  flnest 

Nation  of  people  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Into  a  position  where  they  are  flLscally  vul- 
nerable from  within,  and  per!ia[M  so  greatly 
extended  that  they  mav  be  millt  irlly  vulner- 
able from  without.  Neither  democracy  nor 
freedom  can  survive  m  either  the  shackles 
of  over*helmlng  debt  or  tlie  bandage  of 
military  dictatorship. 

This.  then,  is  a  simple  plea  for  the  preser- 
vation (;f  freedom  in  our  homes.  In  our  work, 
and  our  religion.  Ii  is  a  simple  plea  that 
we  do  what  we  know  has  to  he  done — strip 
off  the  luxuries  ol  sociol  jglcal  ventures  and 
pfilitlral  bids  for  votes  by  spending  public 
money  It  is  a  simple  plea  that  we  get  down 
to  tlie  sweat  and  the  toll  of  the  work  that 
Is  required  to  nnike  this  country  fiscally 
sound  and  militarily  impregnable. 

Our  only  hope  to  mett  the  responsibili- 
ties we  have  assumed  and  to  preserve  our 
free  way  of  life  lies  In  the  capacity  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  to  produce  in  mass 
quautmes  those  k(kx1s.  materials,  and  en- 
gines of  war  which  are  needed  under  such 
conditions  in  better  quality  and  greater 
quantity  than  all  cf  our  adversaries  com- 
bined. And  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
expect  much  help  from  the  nations  who  are 


R.««octated  with  ub,  for  they  are  more  ward* 
than  allies. 

Yet,  the  President  and  our  leaders  are 
ttlll  ln5»lstlng  upon  expansion  of  soclalUstic 
legislation — soclalizea  housing,  socialised 
medicine,  soclalteed  farming  (the  Brannan 
plan),  which,  If  adopted,  will  destroy  the 
free-enterprise  system.  Thl.«  free-enterprise 
syrtem  upon  which  we  depend  cannot  sur- 
vive in  confiscatory  taxes  or  overwhelming 
debt,  or  state  socialism  What  happens  to 
free  enterprise  under  socialism  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  British  before  our  very 
eyes  In  these  same  5  years  since  World  War  II. 

It  should  be  very  plain  to  everyone 
that  the  United  Suites  is  paying  the  fid- 
dler and  the  piper  but  that  it  is  the  Com- 
munist dictators  who  tre  calling  the 
tunes.  We  have  been  outmaneuvercd  by 
the  Reds,  and  because  of  our  appease- 
ment and  State  Department  stupidity 
the  free  people  of  all  nations  are  today 
in  danger. 

Because  of  the  shameful  administra- 
tion of  our  Government  at  home,  and 
bscpuse  of  our  forei:;n  bungling,  the 
United  States  now  wak:s  up  to  the  facts 
of  life.  Our  Nation  must  be  reborn;  it 
must  emerge  a  nation  strong  on  all 
fronts — the  home  front  and  the  defense 
front.  We  must  be  powerful  defensively: 
we  must  be  ready  for  the  aggressors  and 
by  being  ready  we  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent a  global  holocaust  which  could  de- 
stroy civilization. 

T  am  not  going  to  give  up  yet  on  the 
real  American  way  of  life.  I  know  that 
the  American  people  want  to  preserve 
their  freedom.  I  know  that  the  people 
want  the  kind  of  leadership  necessary'  to 
protect  their  liberty. 

The  people  will  make  sacrifices,  but 
those  sacrifices  must  not  be  made  in  vain. 
Time  is  nmning  short.  Changes  must 
be  made  in  Washington.  We  must  have 
in  high  office  qualified  men  of  unselfish 
and  unquestioned  patriotism:  men  who 
can  chart  and  steer  the  course  to  k?ep 
our  Nation  free,  keep  our  Nation  strong, 
and  keep  our  Nation  at  peace. 


Cldzens  Cozim^ltee  Report  on  Koover 
Report 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE<ENTATIVE3 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  from  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report  on  reduc- 
tions in  postal  deficits.  The  report  is  as 
fol.ows: 


CmZENS  COMMtTTXB  F0«  THE  HOOVER  REPOaT 

RXDtJcnoNS  IM  Postal  DrnciTs 

The  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951  wa.s  estimated  at 
•565.000.000  in  the  Presidents  budget  mes- 
sage If  the  recotnmendatlDns  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  are  enacted  and  installed  vigor- 
ously, it  can  be  reduced  by  $202,000,000  or 
more. 

Former  President  Hoover.  In  an  address  to 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
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♦   ^K..«»^   ««    i„„«    1R     10SO    com-  makes  a  similar  recommendation  to  the  effect  not  do  the  job— and.  partially  at  least,  cuU 

•To  organize  the  post  office  into  a  modern  mendation  No.  6.  on  page   16  ol  that  repo  t,.  m^^^^      ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^    st!^ne<l.      Par- 

jr^ur-w.rrHu'^^-^'^s:  :!r^-^T^i^i^v'z  rr'yr"^roi?T.r."r.™'e 

increase  in  rates  to  special  commercial  users,  each    fiscal    >ear    and    passed    upon    oj    tne  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  installation  of  a  modern 

I  believe  its  deficit  of  half  a  billion  could  be  Congr^ss.^^                recommendations  of  the  and   nonpolltical    personnel   system       These 

o^"*^°'"«-  Hoover  Commission  to  be  enacted,  installed.  situations  are  historical.    Neither  is  the  fau  t 

■snwATFS  or  hoovib  commission  ^^^  strongly  administered,  and  were  the  sub-  of  the  present  Postmaster  General  or  o.  his 

The  Koover  Commission's  estimate.<=.  based  gmies    to    be    properly    segregated,    the    true  recent  predecessors, 

upon  1&48  f-gures.  were  that  the  postal  deft-  postal  deficit — that  is.  the  deficit  arising  from  politics  and  the  post  omc« — one  ketstonx 

clt  could  be  cut  by  $256,000,000  annually  as  costs  properly  chargeable  to  the  users  of  the  ,^^   personnel    system    of    the    postal    es- 

foUows:  postal  service— would  approximate  $143,000.-  tablishment  has  historically  been  dominated 

{Thousands)  noo    annually,    if    we    follow    the    reasoning  ^^  politics.     Politics  l.s  the  prime  considera- 

Increases  In  rates  for  special  serv-  above  described.  ^{^^   jjj   selection    ot   the   local   postmasters. 

lc?s $64,000  It  should  not  be  Impossible  to  reduce  this  ^^    ^^^^    enters    into    the    selection    of    rural 

Increases  In  rates  for  penny  post-  remaining  deficit,  in  part  at  least,  by  "some  carriers  and    at  times.  Into  other  selections 

cards.. - ---         50,000  increase  in  rates  to  special  commercial  users  ^^^    imoortant    postal    positions.      The    es- 

Managerlal  economies  (post  offices  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoover.     Some  reduc-  tablishment  will  never  have  a  grade-A  per- 

wtth  receipts  over  $1,000,000)—         90,000  tion  by  this  method  would  not  be  unreason-  g^j-inel  system,  or  a  high  morale,  or  proper 

Economies  through  modernization  able  when  considered  against  the  estimated  ^g^rit  de  corps    or  good  public  relations,  or 

of  methods  and  equipment '  60,  000  losses  on  the  following  classes  of  mail  ( 1949 )  :  economy,  until  politics  is  utterly  eradicated 

Thouia^idt  j^om  it. 

Subtotal 264.000       second  class $174,675  s.  2213  would  eliminate  Senate  conflrma- 

Deduct:   Annual  cost  of  economy                            Third  class - 129.  C53  ^jon  of  postmasters.     It  would  make  It  pos- 

program  plus  new  equipment  to  Fourth  class — - -     104,  881  ^^^^^  ^o  take  a  long  step  toward  a  real  merit 

effect      managerial      economies  Foreign  surface  mall. 26. 497  svstem.      If,    in    the    opinion    of   the   Senate 

atKjve 8,000  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Total    - 435.  106  ^   offers  no  guaranties  of  removing  politics 

Estimated    reduction »  256,  000  ^^  ^^^^^  commission  made  no  recom-  forever  from  the  establishment^ the  Citizens 

•Capital  InstaUation  costs  were  not  estl-  mendatlons   with   respect    to   the   classes   of  Committee  will  be  glad  to  submit  amena- 

mated  in  computation  of  this  item.  rates  listed  above,  stating:  ments  to  tighten  it  up.            ^„„,„„w,,   ,♦  u 

» Appendix  A  hereto  sets  forth  details  re-  '^'^'-certaln  postal  rates  are  fixed,  not  prima-  Faced  with  a  situation  so  deplorableMt  I. 

gardlng    the    reductions    indicated    in    the  ,ij,\"';iov^e  postal  income  but  as  an  ele-  no  time  to  quibble  ?]''  '^''^^1^1^^!^''^: 

Hoover  Commission  Report  on  the  Post  Office.  '^^^^  „P  public  Vucv  in  the  dissemination  S.  2213  Is  the  ^^\^'\.^''\'':'^f^^^^^^^t 

current  revenue  and  expenditure  estimates  of  Information  and  in  the  P^°';  f  °"  ^V^^";  J^^  £n?trtcmmittee    on   Pc;st   Office   and 

would  indlcte  increases  in  the  amounts  of  Ices  not  otherwise  obtainable  g    ^^  P^^P^^^^j  cUu^rvlL.  it  will  nut  put  an  end  to  pcll- 

the    reductions   In   deficit   attainable    under  "It  is  our  ^^^l-,^^^"^  "^^/^.^^'.^'f^^.f^dl  Scs.    a    measure    should    be    drafted    which 

Items    (1)    and    (2)    above   bv   approximately  determination  of  rates  for  first-class  (includ  "t 

ie^.!^.  This  would  increase  the  estl-  Ing  air  --'^' ;,-^-^^-  .^^^^^--^^^^e^fer^  "'  A  mcdern  career  personnel  system  Is  a  sine 
mated  reduction  In  item  (7,  above  to  $262.-  ^'^^^f^^  £°^ll^J^,^^'  under  its  chlrter.  quo  ^on  o^  economies  in  the  postal  estab- 
OOO.COO.  Proportionate  Increases  In  items  The  ^f^^^'?*^;:"^"'".'^-  ""^^^^  recom-  Ushment.  No  legislative  measure  eradicat- 
es) and  (4,  might  well  be  expected  on  the  Is  unable^  '^%'^eh  Vates  b^t  it  wUl  S^^f  im  politics  will,  in  Itself,  save  money,  but 
'.T^'T  TnT  Bm  "di'lo^^VrrcVcVaT  ^nteTs"  o  th'^e  rcmmuleltrcUlide'eSaS!  untirthis  is  done,  the  moneys  will  not  be 
^r^o/i^te   data    no   estimate   of   thl^  latter  Ushment  of  a  procedure  to  furnish  Congress  saved. 

^     ^.hfm    1«  made  here  ^ith  information  which  would  form  the  basis  oood   ACCorNTiNO-ANOTHFR  keystone 

possibility  IS  maue  b       .  ^^^^  which  it  could  act  upon  rates  with  more  _^   tccountme   svstem    is   the   second 

ANALYSIS  or  THE  PRESENT  DEFICIT  assurauce  Rbsolute  essential.  If  the  postal  deficit  is  to 

Assuming  a  deficit  of  $555,000,00  and  the  ^,^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^j.  ^  reduced. 

estimates  given  above,  the  possible  reduction  nenart-  Comparative   costs,   per   service,   per   post 

of  $262,000  000  would  bring  the  current  deficit  The  larce  deficit  of  the  Post  Offi«  ^^P^^  ^      emplovee.  and  per  piece  ol  equip- 

SowTto  $293,000,000.  ;:i'"^r/cerbvThe"trc:il  o^a  5^^^^r"    ?he  mTnt   Le  attainable  onl/ through   good  ac 

In    his    letter    of    February    21.    1949,    to  ^  '^^'*"'^?  ^>  1^^/!'°"/  °^,  ^„^"'  °'     '  counting,    inventories  of  supplies,  purchases. 

Speaker   Ratexthn,   the   Postmaster  General  P^^^e  of  a  law  or  series  of  laws.  manaeement.  all  are  based  upon  ac 

sSes  that  a  "deficit  of  around  $150.000.000-  The  passage  of  wise  laws  Is  the  fundament  ]J^^\^                            ,^^i  ^^.^te  utilization 

r^pr«ents  -the  costs  of  official  penalty  mail-  upon  which  <^;^a^^t^;^^^f;°"^^,t",-fthe  ,n^^  ^ests  on'it.     WitLurgood  accounting,  econ- 

ing,  franked  mail  airline  subsidies,  and  other  laws  cannot    in  them^lves,  achle^e  the  ends  ^^^   ^^^  inipossible 

costs  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  users  desired  by  » "  °^  "^             Committee   three  This  is  not  the  time  to  labor  the  past.    A 

of    the    postal   service,   such    items   resulting  In  ^'^^J  ^^/^^-^^^^^^^^.^^^'..fj^^^^  constructive    course    of    action    is     what     is 

from  Dollcies  established  bv  Congress  as  being  steps    are    neces=,ar>    to   produce   suD.antiai  .^ 

liThrmteren  Of  the  Government  and  the  savings  in  the  ^-^^J- ^J^Jf  "^^l^  ,,    ^^,  '''Sie  Senate  committee  has  before  It  H   B. 

nihiir  In  general"  ^-  Congress   must    pass   laws,   wiping   out  a  compromise  measure,  which 

P^-J^e  ^fmiter  General's  figure  of  $150.-  anachronistic  practices  «nd  providmg  a  full  J^^^  <  S^3830J    «  comp  ^^  ^^erruzaUons  in 

OOoSSo^  subsidies  not  properly  chargeable  Ira^nework  '°l^^''"^^^'l^^''^^^\^,^    ^^^  ^^stai  Tccountiug. 

topostal  users  in  general  may  be  conservative  2.  Posta     «^,^';^^^^^^^7^\.^.'^"'    ^^^^^  ^The   Citizens  Committee   has   maintain^ 

If  OM  considers  the  possibilities  that  (1 )  air-  managena    acumen  and  ^Jj'^'      ^^"^^^^  ^hat  the  original  administration  proposal.  S. 

line  subsidies  appear  tT be  increasing,  if  pro-  install  new  methods  and  practices.  Congress  more  assurances  of 

rated  in  accor^^S  increases  In  gross  pay-  3.  Po«5^^,^'*"^^'^^'''^^\TtX  all    t^ss-ble  a  loo^  accounting  system  in  the  postal  es- 

mems  to  airlines:   and   ,2.    railroads  appear  will   and   ^^«  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^J^J^  defic^s  tablishment.     However,  the  purpose  of  this 

to  be  receiving  some  sub..idies,  if  the  state-  '^^.f  ^^^X^J^^^^^^^.f,^^,  %',;^,^?ti".e   are  paper  is  not  to  debate  the  relative  ments  of 

ments  attributed  to  the  General  Accounting  If   ^he   three   condi"or^  gi^en     achieved.  the  two  measures.                                       ^^ 

Office    on    this    matter    are    given    credence.  met.  savings  of  $14...000.000  can  Deacnie^eu.  Assurances   have   been    Given  to   tile  •an - 

Sfwever    tLe  PcSlmaster  Generars  estimate  In  addition,  revenues,  as  the  Hoo-r  C,^  ^^tee  that  the  proposed  measure,  H  R^89:3 

nfri  SO  OCO  000  is  used  here  because  no  others  mission  recommended,  can  be  increased  by  u                                        ^^^             ^   estabUsh- 

o   J  oSa^leZhoriu  are":t  hand.     This  Item  •^^O.OOO^OOO^  making^tot^^^^^^^^         in  the  ^Jnff  first -class 'accounting  sys.em^    That 

of  ai  so  000  000    or  whatever  it  is.  should  be  deficit    of    $262,000,000.      ^^ "®    P";/" ij" ,  "r,  "^  ..    t^e   end   purpose   for   which  the   Citizens 

^p^JaJeTa^roprirted  for  because  it  1..  .«  can  be  cut  by  that  amount  without  reducing  ^'^^^^^^^   ^   ,,^.,,,.     to  be  more  specific 

^rPcLimiter  General  says,  "not  properly  postal  services  by  one  lota.                  p,,,,,^,  on  the  prospects  this  measure  unfolds,  the 

cSarS^iSTo  the  users  of  the  postal  ^rvice."  This  cannot  ^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^ff^.^f  ^"i-  Assiltan?  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 

T^Hoover  Commission  recommended  that  In  so  vast  an  estabashment  take  time.    Sev  ^^^^^  ^^  Tuesday.  July  18.  1950.  made  the 

such    a    segregation    of    accounts    be    made^  ^''^Th'rclruiot'Se  dine  if  authorization  of       following  statement  as  to   the  adequacy  of 

^rorrres^cVV^e^rm^d^tl^n  thfiydrrlfo^^js   done   piecemeal,   or       H   .^^.3^1.^3^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

ESeclflcallv    renting   to   separate   appropria-  partially  only,  or  s.cwiy.  working  out  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
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wasted,  for  the  bUl  »i  i  Ing  — iifcrtd  by  rou 
lays  •  aaiid  fimmlMliii  i  for  modemtiBUon 
^»M«  ta^prowBwot  of  the  finazkctal  opvratkm 
and  eontrol  of  tbe  Drptu-UBect  vttbout  do- 
1^  way  vt'-b  &n7  (^  th«  MBpntUI  oontrrU 
tff  tbe  OopgTf«  Beth  ti:«  OooiptroDar  0«n« 
cral  aiDd  I  feel  ctranglT  thMX  th«  UB  win  pro- 
vMe  tiM  fnunewcrk  for  tbe  eocaBroettve  and 
eoopRvOvc  defUopment  far  tb»  Foat  OSc* 
DtpartfMBt  cf  a  systcin  of  aceounUac  finaa- 
elal  reporttrg.  axMl  sudlt  •rccnd  to  dod*  tn- 
iM*  or  outakSe  tbc  Oorcratnect.  At  the 
saau  time,  t&c  \tai  gives  full  reoo^nluon  to 
tfeM  DapartmniiT  I  ifrrr**!  ctauu  as  a  revecue- 
prodttcii}j(  pttbUc  Mnrk*  onankTaUcn.' 

If  events  bear  out  tbla  atateaaeBt  at  th» 
OexMral  Aoeountlas  COoc.  tbe  puipoaea 
woxUd  be  acJilered. 

The  rtsearcb  director  of  tbe  Ctttaena  Com- 
mittee pointed  crut  to  the  Hcuse  Committee 
on  Poat  Ofllce  and  Cnl  Serrtc*.  tUat  this  bin 
caA  offer  the  foUovlnc  adranta^es: 

-1.  The  actual  acoountlof  of  the  Poet  Of- 
floe  Deparunect  which  has  mainly  been  per- 
toaatd  by  another  a^ccy  of  Ooverr.ment  In 
AsherCIe.  N  C  would  te  transferred  to  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department.  It  la  a  fundamental 
principle  of  good  administration,  prlrate  or 
public,  that  accounting  operatloDa  shcold  te 
performed  under  the  suponrtrtoii  at  tbe  man- 
agenunt. 

"2.  Bv  so  transferring  the  accoontlng  to 
the  Poai  oaoe  Department,  tbe  present  griev- 
ous delay  between  the  postal  transactions 
and  the  accountings  therefcr  could  readily 
be  eliminated.  The  delay  In  accounting  has 
for  many  yean  bamiicred  the  postal  manage- 
ment in  lu  calcmattons.  Frequently,  the  re- 
sults of  accounting  hare  not  been  known 
definitely  for  p«haps  a  year. 

-a.  Tbe  necessity  of  maintaining  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  boolts  within  the  postal  ertabllsh- 
mer.t  Itself  should  thus  be  eliminated 

"4  rot  tbs  first  time,  the  postal  establlaho 
ment  wlU  be  gtren  a  basis  In  Uw  for  Installa- 
tion ot  a  buaineaa-type  accounting  system 
With  the  flexibility  permitted  thereby. 

-5.  The  proposed  Pofci  Ofllce  Department 
fund,  a  new  reTolvlng  fund,  should  make  It 
possible  to  eliminate  the  strict  and  unneces- 
sary isgrcgetlon  of  mtnor  aeoounu  in  each 
at  mora  than  4X000  post  oAces  throughout 
tte  laatf.  This  should  expedite  aU  flnanclal 
transactions. 

"6  The  wmgwaft  tftUwm,  tastalled  by  Alex- 
ander HamUtOB  md  kmg  ilncs  outmoded  by 
the  modem  volume  of  uansacuons  it  coveis, 
can.  under  this  blli.  be  eliminated. 

~7  site  audits  would  be  permuted  without 
Vicdatlon  vlttlnij  or  otherwise,  of  the  Budget 
■ad  Accounting  Act  of  IWI.  and  K  would 
also  be  possible  to  expedite  audltmg  by  the 
use  of  the  spot-check  or  sampling  technique 
universally  used  In  business  today.  The 
absurd  practM:e  of  shipping  truck  loads  of 
vouchers  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
thence  to  AsherlUe.  M.  C,  would  thus  be 
elimluated. 

"8.  Con^reas  wotild  have  a  fair  and  Impar- 
tial audit  pCTf armed  by  Its  own  a^eiit  and 
that  ai^nt  would  no  longer  have  dual  re- 
spooslblllty.  a  practice  long  held  to  be  un- 
sound, for  audUing  the  accounting  main- 
tained by  tu  own  employees  This  would 
strengthen  Congress'  hand  Ixi  that  It  would 
l:.-i^  Objectivity  In  conaUterauon  of  the 
p<jsfll   aecounta. 

"9  By  tbe  use  of  the  accountmg  and  audit- 
ing techniques  contemplated  by  this  meas- 
tire.  Congress  would  have  more  and  bsttsr 
tnfrrrmatlon  about  what  the  Post  Ofllce  is 
doir.j.'  " 

It  the  mea.sure  succeeds  In  permitting  ac- 
compli.'hment  of  these  objectives,  the  Post 
Office  Department  vtll  have  most  at  the 
bases  for  the  type  at  accountln(  syttsm 
which  Mr.  Yam  mentioned  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  measure  in  ?taeiX  will  not  save  great 
■urns  of  money.  One  million  doUara  annu- 
ally U  the  estimate  ui  t:.c  clilaens  commit- 


Tbe  measure  can.  however,  offer  the  key  to 
broad  eeooomles  The  task  force  for  eTim- 
ple.  states  that  the  total  expenditures  In  post 
cAees  harmg  receipts  of  over  $1,000  000  >  can 
be  reduced  by  at  least  tOO.tXM.OOO  If  opera- 
tions are  placed  under  better  management 
control.  This  large  saving  must  be  founded 
upon  accounting      (See  appt^ndlx  A.  item  II  ) 

Accounting  Is  the  tool  to  savings.  Without 
a  good  accounting  system,  economies  are  vir- 
tually impKiaslble. 

A  good  accounting  system  will  not  give  the 
savings  That  will  come  from  good  admin- 
istration. 

vAuarrT  or  t*sk  roacx  r.nzmGs 

The  task  force  of  the  Hoover  Coaunlaslon, 
composed  of  senior  personnel  of  the  disun- 
gulahed  aaanaaMaeat  aactDesrlng  firm  of 
Bobert  Heller  and  Assodatea.  made  34  spe- 
cific recommendations.  In  item  II  of  A  p- 
r^"*^"  A  hereto  are  stated  that  firm  s  con- 
clusions as  to  the  savings  possible  from  their 
program.  The  net  figure  of  annual  savings 
foreseeable  under  this  program  U  1142.000.- 
000.  This  figtire  does  not  Include  the  Hoover 
CooBialaBton's  estimate  of  tl  14.000.000  of  ad- 
dltloaal  reTentws  referred  to  ta  item  I  of 
appendix  A. 

The  survey  required  many  months.  Its 
cost  was  t!4<S.0OO  The  methods  employed 
are  summarized  in  appendix  B  hereto. 

This  management  firm  has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  private  business  as  preeminent 
In  lu  field  Its  current  work  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  u  producing  vast  adminis- 
trative savings— unrelated  to  the  "cut-backs  ' 
which  are  quite  a  distinct  and  separate  form 
of  economy.  The  firm  has  detailed  Informa- 
tion to  back  up  the  statements  In  Its  report. 

Significantly.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Hoover  Commiaslcn 
follows  slmoet  to  the  letter  the  program  out- 
lined by  Robert  Heller  ft  Associates.  The 
coounlsslon's  report  in  no  way  diSers  from 
or  refutes  that  of  tbe  task  force. 

The  24  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
must  be  taken  one  by  one.  enacted  (If  neces- 
sary), installed  intelligently,  and  admlnU- 
tered  vigorously,  if  the  envisioned  sa vines  are 
to  be  realised.  It  would  not  be  Inappro- 
priate for  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service  to  see  to  It  that  this  is  done. 


zxAUPLaa  or  possibls  ecoitomiks 

The  task  force  not  only  stated  the  amounts 
ct  possible  economies,  but  has  given  general 
examples  of  the  types  of  action  needed.  A 
crireJul  study  of  tiie  task  force  report  will 
show  why  the  citizens  committee  believes 
these  econcnnles  are  possible.  Some  exam- 
ples follow: 

I  Railway  mall  terminals  (task  force  rec- 
ommendation No.  VI )  :  The  task  force  polntc  1 
out  that  the  railway  mail  terminals,  fre- 
quently located  in  the  same  buildings  and  on 
the  same  floors  aa  local  poet  offices,  come  un- 
der separate  jurisdiction.  This  system  causes 
loss  of  efficiency  due  to  dupUcatlon  of  opera- 
tions. There  is  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  the 
assignment  of  personnel,  as  well  as  ill  eilects 
from  dllTerenoes  In  conditions  in  employment 
and  divided  local  responsibility.  The  same 
Is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cases 
of  air-mail  field  terminals.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  task  force,  it  has  been  proved  thit 
there  Is  no  typs  at  transit  mall  which  can- 
not t>e  handled  aatiafactortly  in  a  poet  office." 
ConaoUdaUons  of  these  fragmented  field 
asrvicfcs  could  save  money  and  improve  serv- 
toe  to  tlM  public. 

a.  OonsotldaOons  of  post  oOlces  (task  fivce 
recommendation  No  VII  i :  Consolidations  of 
poet  ofllces  have  be* n  blocked  by  local  pro- 
tests and  by  the  staiute  forbidding  tbe  estab- 
lishment   ut   a   branch   office   mure    than   ft 


'  The  taak  force  informs  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee that  the  figure  of  ti.OUO.OOO  was 
chosen  brcause  the  tiiJttallMtlou  uX  manage- 
ment controls  on  a  large  ecale  and  the  ob- 
taining of  savlnga  thereby  require  units  do- 
ing a  substantial  volume  of  business. 


miles  beyond  the  corporate  llmlU  or  bound- 
aries of  a  city  or  town  If  suburban  post 
offices  were  merced  on  a  wide  scale,  operati.-.g 
economies  would  result  through  centralised 
use  of  purchaslna.  storage  space,  inventories, 
vehicles,  administrative  officials,  records, 
machinery,  etc  Services  provided  the  public 
could  be  Improved  concomitantly. 

a  Decentralization  (task  force  recommen- 
dation N)  Hi:  Decentralization  is  widely 
ured  in  privaU  bualneas  and  in  Oovernment 
agencies.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, services  the  Washington  area  from 
the  Philadelphia  regional  headquarters, 
E.mllar  reglonalliatlcn  Is  typical  of  most  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  large  private  corpora- 
tions. Appendix  C  hereto  lists  some  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  have  found  deccntral- 
iz.ition  feasible.  The  Post  Ofllce  Itself  prac- 
tices fragmentary  decentralization  for  ex- 
ample In  the  case  of  the  railway  mail  ser\- 
ice.  However,  the  individual  post  offices, 
comprising  the  bulk  of  the  service,  are  re- 
sponsible to  Washington.  Washington  can- 
not give  adequate  supervision  to  any  such 
vast  number  of  post  offices,  t>ecause  of  geo- 
graphic difficulties  and  because  the  very 
number  of  post  offices  so  reporting  to  Wash- 
ington violates  a  basic  principle  of  manage- 
ment practice.  An  adequate  number  cf  re- 
gional offices  would  cost  little  money  im- 
mediately and  should  almost  immecliately 
result  In  major  operating  economies  It  has 
been  alleged  that  this  would  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General.  That 
allegation  is  not  borne  cut  by  any  known 
Instance  in  Oovernment  or  In  private  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  alleged  that  this  would 
lead  to  lack  of  uniformity.  When  done  prop- 
erly the  contrary  has  proven  to  be  true. 
Forty-two  thousand  units  being  supervised 
in  a  cursory  manner,  many  cf  them  from  a 
great  distance,  cannot  be  operated  in  as  uni- 
form a  manner  as  would  be  the  case  were 
15  tightly-geared  regions  established  At  the 
head  of  each  such  region  would  be  one  official. 
Instilled  with  uaiXarm  basic  principles  of 
postal  management.  Tbe  regional  office 
would  thus  be  in  the  position  to  supervise 
closely  the  individual  post  offices  snd  to 
Insure  uniformity,  not  leave  it  to  chance. 
Furthermore,  close  operating  superTlslon  of 
a  manageable  number  of  units  «-ould  Instire 
better  exchanges  of  new  ideas,  broader  in- 
stallation of  improvements,  and  prompter 
action  on  the  routine  matters  which  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  all  adminlctratlon,  particu- 
larly in  the  postal  e;=tabl:3hment.  The  sav- 
ings from  such  refrionallzatlon  should,  after 
the  first  year  or  so.  accrue  in  large  sums. 

4.  Money  orders  (task  force  recommenda- 
tion No.  XIX )  :  The  present  money  order  sys- 
tem of  the  Post  Ofllce  Is  not  too  much  d'.s- 
simllsr  from  that  Instituted  by  the  Medici 
f  'mily  In  Florence  In  tbe  flfteeenth  century. 
I  es  from  operation  of  the  present  postal 
money  order  system  are  substantial.  Postal 
suthorities  bave.  for  some  years,  been  work- 
ing on  a  program  for  revisln><  this  system. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  system,  operated  by 
modern  business  methods,  has  long  proved 
profitable  for  private  banking  companies 
which  entrage  In  it.  Private  companies  make 
a  moderatt»  charge  for  travelers'  checks  and 
receive  additional  income,  tiecause  they  have 
the  interest-free  use  of  the  purchasers* 
money  for  a  period  starting  with  the  dats 
the  money  order  Is  purchased  and  ending 
with  the  date  it  Is  redeemed.  These  inter- 
est-free moneys  reduce  the  need  for  the  bank- 
ing companies  to  obtain  (and  pay  for)  other 
capital.  The  same  can  be  true  of  the  Poet 
Office,  slthough  the  size  of  the  units  ptir- 
chased  In  the  case  of  postal  orders  averages 
conslderabiy  less  dollarwlse  than  Is  the  caaa 
In  private  banking.  Here  again  large  econo- 
mies could  be  attained. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  The  task 
force  report  indicates  many  other  directions 
for  those  who  seek  economy.  It  speaks  for 
itself. 
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STJMlCAaT   AMD   KXCCUMINDATIONS 

The  citizens  committee  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  deficit  of  the  Post  O-Uce  Department 
can  be  reduced  by  $262,000,000  annually. 
Specifically.  It  recommends: 

1.  Subsides  not  properly  chargeable  to  the 
users  of  the  postal  service  should  be  segre- 
gated accountingwise  and  separately  ap- 
propriated for. 

2.  The  Congress  should  enact  whatever 
la-ys  are  necessary  to  tear  out  by  the  roots 
every  vestige  of  politics  In  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. This  is  the  first  keystone  of  econ- 
omy. 

3.  The  Confess  should  direct  the  creation 
of  a  first  class  accounting  system  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  This  is  the  second  key- 
stone of  economy. 

4  The  Congress  should  review  every  one 
of  the  nine  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations and  24  task  force  recommendations 
on  the  post  c3ce  and  pass  whatever  laws  are 
necessary  to  permit  effectuation  of  each  and 
•very  one  of  these  33  recommendations. 

5.  The  Congress  should  direct  postal  au- 
thorities to  take  immediate  acticn  on  each 
and  every  one  of  33  recommendations. 

6.  The  Congress  should  review  progress  on 
the  reform  of  the  postal  establishment  con- 
stantly and  continuously. 

7.  The  Pcstmaster  General  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  at  specified  in- 
tervals, his  progress  at  Installing  the  re- 
forms and  the  dollar  savings  thereby 
achieved. 
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RrcDcnoN  IN  PcsTAL  Dotctts 

I.  INCHE.^SID  ar\T:NT-ES  r^OM  SPECIAL  sEBvirrs 
AND  PENXT  POST  CASOS  AS  STATED  IN  HOOVES 
COMMISSION    HXPOBT 
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n.  EXCERPT  FROM  TASK  FOBCE  SEPOBT  OF  EOBEST 
HELXEX   AND   ASSOCIATES 

V.  Costs  and  savings 

Eased  on  broad  experience  in  business  and 
industry,  and  predicated  on  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  commercial  opera- 
tkios,  the  study  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
BMAt  Indicates  that  total  annual  expendi- 
tures in  post  offices  having  receipts  over 
$1,000,000  per  year  can  be  reduced  by  at  least 
$90,000,000  if  operations  are  placed  under 
better  management  control.  If  postal  vol- 
ume and  the  general  level  of  all  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise,  these  excessive  expenditures 
wlU  become  c\en  greater  in  future  \ears. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  Indicated  savings, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  an- 
nually an  amount  which  should  not  exceed 
a  peak  of  $8,000,000,  plus  minor  capital  ex- 
peadittires.  for  the  modernization  program 
recommended  in  part  V.  This  will  leave  net 
savings  of  over  $30,000,000  per  year  at  pres- 
ent volume  and  at  ctxrrent  wage  and  salary 
levels. 

In  addition  to  the  forecolne  net  savings  of 
$80,000,000  anually.  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  further  annual  savings  of  at 
least  $60,000,000  are  possible  from  improve- 
ments In  meti.iod^  and  equipment  requir- 
ing extensive  devalopmeut  or  major  capital 


expenditures.  Development  and  perfection 
of  the  necessary  methods  and  equipment 
would  be  carried  on  within  the  organiza- 
tion recommended  in  part  V.  the  cost  of 
which  is  Included  in  the  $8,000,000  men- 
tioned above.  Authorization  cf  the  capital 
investment  required  for  widespread  appli- 
cation of  perfected  Improvements  should, 
of  course,  be  dependent  on  prior  demonstra- 
tion of  their  practicability  and  money-sav- 
ing value. 

The  increased  expense  require^*  tc  make 
posaible  the  estimated  savings  will  be  occa- 
sioned primarily  by  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  organization, 
financial  and  accounting  control,  control  of 
costs  and  methods,  and  personnel  admin- 
istration. The  maximum  annual  tipendl- 
ture  of  $8,0OO,0C0  will  not  be  reached  for 
several  years  because  a  number  of  the  reccm- 
mendations,  particularly  those  concerned 
with  cost  controls  and  methods  improve- 
ments, will  require  time  for  planning,  de- 
velopment and  gradual  installation. 

The  length  of  time  which  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  peak  of  expense  is  reached  will  de- 
pend on  the  energy  with  which  the  program 
is  pursued,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  less 
than  3  years.  Conversely,  the  estimated 
savings  to  be  achieved  will  not  reach  peak 
level  until  the  program  is  in  full  operation. 

No  one  item  of  savinzs  will  be  spectac- 
ular in  itself.  The  measure  of  operating 
imnrovement  in  the  postal  establi.;hment 
will  be  the  cumulative  effect  of  many  in- 
dividual savings  leading  to  a  very  substan- 
tial total.  Because  of  the  continuing  growth 
in  the  postal  business  (it  doubled  on  the  av- 
erage every  11  years  for  80  years  prior  to 
19:9  and  doubled  again  in  14  years  from 
1S34  to  1948)  it  is  unlikely  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  total  expenditures  will  take  place. 
Instead,  the  estimated  savings  will  show 
up  in  improved  productivity  of  the  present 
organization  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  organization  must  grow  to  meet 
the  increasing  volume  of  business. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  ad- 
ditional expense  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment wUl  not  represent  $8,000,000  added  ex- 
pense for  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole  because  of  estimated  savings  on  the 
order  of  $2,000,000  annually  which  will  be 
reflected  in  the  expense  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission by  adoption  of  recommendations  in 
this  report  bearing  on  their  operations. 

All  the  advantages  to  be  realized  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  adoption  of  the 
proposed  modernization  program  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  alone,  nor  can  all  of 
the  financial  gains  be  estimated  at  this  time. 
Gains  will  also  accrue  from  such  factors  as: 

1.  Better  financial  control. 

2.  Better  management  through  on-the- 
sc.^ne  direction  of  field  operations. 

3.  Better  recruitment  of  personnel. 

4.  Better  training  of  postal  workers  and 
suoervisors. 

5.  Better  utilization  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

6.  Better  commercial  practices. 

After  all  possible  savings  in  postal  op- 
erations are  effecfd.  however,  there  will  still 
remain  a  large  deficit.  Of  major  Importance, 
therefore,  will  be  the  fact  that  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  herein  will  provide 
more  facts  upon  which  to  base  consideration 
of  adjustments  needed  in  rates  and  classifi- 
cations in  order  to  bring  revenues  and  ex- 
penses more  nearly  into  balance. 

In  the  last  anayisis.  Implementation  of  the 
proposed  pro-iram  will  require  additional 
annual  expenditures  of  about  6  million  dol- 
lars by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
amount  will  represent  less  than  one-half  cent 
of  every  dollar  of  postal  revenue,  and  should 
be  repaid  many  times  over. 
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METHODS    or   TASK    FORCE    IXPORM ATIOW 

Data  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the 
postal  establishment  were  obtained  from  five 
principal  sources: 

1.  Officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
W.^shlngton. 

2.  Personnel  of  the  postal  service  In  the 
field. 

3.  Other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

4.  Organizations  and  persons  outside  the 
Government  having  an  interest  m  postal 
matters. 

5.  Public  documents,  and  Internal  reports 
and  statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  was  found  necessary  at  Washington  to 
work  with  about  50  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  order  to  become  ade- 
quately acquainted  with  top  management 
activities.  These  officials  comprised  the  ma- 
jority in  the  first  three  leve^-s  cf  authority 
In  the  Department.  Prom  them  was  secured 
a  knowledge  of  administrative  policies  and 
procedures  and  considerable  information  on 
field  operations. 

Work  with  members  of  the  postal  service 
was  conducted  in  15  areas  selected  to  pro- 
vide a  cross  section  of  field  operations.  The 
areas  were  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Chattanooga.  New  Orleans,  Canton, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas,  Denver.  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles.  At  each  of  these  cities  key 
personnel  in  all  parts  of  the  field  service 
were  interviewed,  and  visits  were  made  to 
nearby  smaller  post  offices.  Internal  opera- 
tions were  aiso  studied  In  some  detail  at  the 
Chicago,  Ki-rsas  City,  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia. St.  Louis,  and  Washington  post  oflOces, 
and  at  the  mail-equipment  shops  in  Wash- 
ington. In  all,  more  than  60  first-,  second- 
third-,  and  fourth-class  post  offices  were 
visited,  as  well  as  a  number  of  stations  and 
branches  of  large  offices. 

Officials  in  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  performing  services 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  or  having 
information  of  significance  to  this  assizn- 
ment  were  seen.  These  included  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Bureau  o!  the  Budget. 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  Civil  Service  Comn-ission,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  addition. 
special  data  were  secured  from  other  task 
forces  of  the  CommlsKion  working  with  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies. 

Organizations  and  persciis  outside  the 
Government,  such  as  railroads,  alrlir.es,  truck 
operators,  printers  and  publishers,  mail- 
order houses,  advertising  agencies,  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  representatives  of 
postal  workers'  organizations,  and  former 
postal  officials  contributed  much  useful  in- 
formation and  many  constructive  sugges- 
tions. Furthermore,  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Dominion  of  Canada,  gave 
generously  of  their  time  in  explaining  pres- 
ent and  proposed  organization  and  operat- 
ing methods  of  the  Canadian  postal  system. 

Public  documents  and  internal  reports  and 
statistics  of  the  Department  which  were  re- 
viewed and  studied  are  too  numerous  to  list. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  a  wealth  of 
written  material  on  postal  operations  is  avail- 
able and  that  most  of  the  recommendations 
contained  later  in  this  report  have  also  t>een 
propcjsed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  ethers  in 
previous  reports. 
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FEDER-M-    AGENCIES    DECENTRA1.IZED   INTO    EtCIONS 

1.  Federal  Reserve  System:  12  regions. 

2.  Fccer_:  Security  Agency;   10  re^.^ns. 
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S.  W«ce-hour  MKl  Public  Cjntncu  DItI- 
lions  (lAbar  PiUMlMniitt :  •  ragioBs. 
^    4.  OGloe  of  SaHcitor  (IaIxx  X^pvtount) : 
9  rtglacs. 

5.  Forest  Sertloe:  10  ragioas. 

6.  CtTtl    AarooaiaOa    AdMlnhtfmUon:    9 


7.  PubUe  Rc*<U   Atlmintotrattina:    9  dlvl- 

tkm:     10 


8   Public 

field  ofSeea. 
9.  Katianal  L*bcr  BeisttaBB  Board:  15  tr- 
io. SecurittaB  aatf  Excbanse  Oemm^imkm: 

10  rcglca^  cOoes. 
11.  Cl-cll  Stmicm  CiiiMiwInn:   14  Rgkjo* 

ipbrn  Canal  Zone.  Poerto  Rico.  etc.). 
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EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  HENDa  RIVERS 

or  90UTH  CAmOLOtk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPaMSKKTATTrEa 
Fridzv.  Sevtr-nber  22.  1959 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  a.ticle  which  aopeared  In 
the  De  Kalb  New  Era.  under  date  of 
Thursday,  September  7.  1950.  This  arti- 
cle is  written  by  the  very  able  calumuist 
Walter  Heiman.  eniiUed  "Taiimg  it 
Ofcr."  and  it  concerns  my  city  of 
Cr/arieston.  S  C 

Those  who  have  seen  Charleston  leave 
with  a  profound  impression  of  a  city 
that  has  preserved  its  past  and  still 
keeps  abreas;  of  history's  progress. 

The  £ne  people  cf  the  South  Carolina 
low  country,  of  which  Charleston  is  the 
principal  city,  represent  the  oriianal 
Americans.  It  was  here  that  the  Eng- 
liab  royalty  made  some  of  the  orlflnal 
bDEMf  grants  on  this  continent.  History 
is  present  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
this  splendid  section  of  the  Nation.  We 
are  proud  of  our  oontribuUon  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Mr.  Reunan  wntes  well  of  my  people 
and  our  city.  We  are  grateful  to  him 
for  a  fine  article  and  we  want  the  rest  of 
the  Nauon  to  see  his  impression  of  what 
we  too  feel  about  our  metropohs.  The 
article  follows: 

A  Tlott  to  Charleaton  la  %  must  for  any* 
ona  viio  would  kuow  ih«  Soutii. 

This  Labor  D«y  ««ck  ccd  was  our  fint 
visit  to  Ciaarl«stua — »  Tteit  teenUn^  wlUi 
tlirUls  over  tli«  discovery  of  whst  «e  be- 
lieve to  be  America's  greatest  city. 

Tbe  sir  of  stability  struck  us  most. 
Ch&rleetcnlans  have  valued  tbelr  old  poases- 
skns — kept  tbem  In  good  repair — so  that  the 
glory  (rf  the  dgbtcenth  century  as  seen  in 
tbctr  bmi^ngi  nrres  pment-day  Amerlesns 
admtmbiy  at  Ixsme  and  at  tbe  place  of  tbclr 
bualnees. 

There  L<«  no  museum  aspect  about  the 
town.  Charleetcn  u  not  a  reetoration.  but. 
ratber.  a  Uiwn  that  has  been  lived  In  all  tbe 
while,  a  town  well  malatatned  spontsocoxisly 
by  thousands  of  Its  ettlHBa. 

Charleston  points  up  tbe  character  of  a 
people  we'd  like  to  know — «  peopto  wlko  Imv« 

tbe  vision   tr>  evali^ste  tlielr  envtronaent 

a  people,  were  we  to  become  actToalzrted  wlttt 
them  who  would  ©pen.  we  believe,  a  vast 
treasure  of  knowledge  stout  the  Soutb, 
knowledge  that  would  be  useful  for  all  of  tb« 
Soutl). 


ATBOUSAJIO  CnCS 

We  saw  a  thouiaad  archltectxiral  gemsr— a 
gate  bare,  a  window  tbecc.  a  wall  of  weath- 
ered warn  roee  brt^. 

At  a  snaii'k  pace  three  tlr-ves  we  drove 
tbe  full  length  of  Murray  Boulevard  and  tlie 
East  Battery  and  East  Bay  Street  skirting  tbe 
waterfront — and  King  and  Ueetiug  and 
Er^sd  and  Queen  Streets — reveling  In  tiie 
b.-s.uty  of  batf-conceoled  courtyards,  great 
porches,  graceful  dooruays.  artistic  gates, 
and  iron  grill  work. 

We  enjoyed  the  old  city  market  and  i\.s 
beautiful  ianipe.  and  St.  Mlctiael's  church 
with  its  exquisite  steeple  and  windows,  the 
ITEo  Prln^le  bouse  built  by  Ui'.es  Erewton. 
t:ie  ITIS  IXjck  Street  theater,  tlie  Hcyward- 
V.ashlngtcn  house  fcuUt  In  1750  by  Thoma.s 
Heyward.  Jr,  a  slgnc-  of  the  Ceclaratlcn  of 
iBdependcpce.  and  occupied  in  17^1  by 
W^'hlngton. 

Across  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers  and 
back  Inland  whence  a  fcur-lane  white-way 
brings  U.  S.  bishwiiy  52  to  town  from 
tbe  North,  we  saw  modern  Charleston's  In- 
dtCEtry.  business,  and  r  cs  sprawl  for 

miles  in  a  greet  arc  of  ... 

All  in  an.  we  felt  the  power  and  the  glory 
that  Is  Charleston. 

roa  rocD  rr's  hcnit's 

Henry's,  dcwn  by  the  eld  market.  Is  the 
place  to  dine — pertect  cuislr^e.  grand,  grand 
Ecnrice.  Eenry's  has  ever>-Jiing  and  any- 
thing you  could  desire — Is  one  cf  these  rare 
'Old  timey'  establislunents  iound  here  and 
tiiere  about  the  Nation 

Ui^cnunately.  ve  dlon't  visit  tbe  famed 
gardens  cut  frcm  town.  Magaolia,  Middle- 
ton  Place,  and  Cypress. 

Maenolla  Gardens.  Joiin  Galsworthy  is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  Is  one  of  the  auxt  tx?au- 
liful  p..rden3  in  the  world. 

We  want  to  go  back  to  Charleston.  When 
wa  do  ws'U  see  the  gardeiu.  They  are  part 
of  tbe  great  living  Charleston — Charleston 
whose  people,  we  believe,  poet  a  stlrrlns;  chal- 
lenge to  their  feUow  An?.encans:  Charleston, 
which  only  a  dozen  essays,  each  key.-d  to  a 
cilferent  ci.aixnel  of  our  culture,  might  do 
Juftlce. 

Yes;  we  want  to  go  back  to  Charleston. 
We'd  like  to  m-et  Eome  of  its  people,  be- 
cause we  feel,  as  .\d.emanttis  in  Pla'.o's  the 
Republic  felt:  •'The  good  and  true  city  or 
State,  and  the  good  and  true  man  Is  of  the 
tame  pattern." 


Vet- 


lan  I  Ir.suraace 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMAFJKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IS  THE  HCUb£  OP  R1J'R£3ENTATIVE3 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  many  inquiries  lately  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  ray  bill  H  ii  9437, 
which  seeks  to  provido  automatic  Insur- 
ance protection  for  all  men  entering  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  an 
emergency 

Lust  May  10.  the  coimnittee  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  directing  the 
staff  of  the  coaunitte«-  to  m.tkt-  i  .study 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  urw  ui^urance 
program.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced Is  the  first  step  in  this  .study. 

lifKinaint;  next  ve^k.  tht*  stair  will 
Start  a  fceries  of  conferencfs  with  offl- 
clals  of  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  General  Account- 
ing   Office,     Veterans'     Administration. 


Ameiican  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
American  Veterans  of  World  Wax  II, 
with  a  view  to  giving  aetaJed  considera- 
tion to  this  bill  and  otlier  proposals  in 
this  field. 

When  the  Congress  returns,  in  No- 
vcmcer.  it  is  my  intention  to  have  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  hold 
hearings  on  this  measure. 

I  make  this  announcement  so  that 
Member;,  may  know  of  tlie  plans  of  the 
commibtee  on  this  subject,  and  m&y  ad- 
vise their  constituents  who  are  inter- 
ested. 


Revisions  Needed  in  t!:e  Railroad 
Retircceat  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  J.  CALLB  BOGGS 

OF  DEL.\WARE 

m  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Sevtember  22.  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  know,  taere  was  recently  en- 
ccted  by  the  Ccr.TT^  a  new  and  im- 
portant social-security  law.  Th^  n3W 
law  su'o.itantialiy  liroadens  the  'oenefiLs 
and  extends  the  coverage  for  our  na- 
tional social-security  program.  This 
new  law  had  my  support  as  well  as  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Enactment  of  the  new  social-security 
law  directs  aiteation.  however,  to  tlie 
need  for  revision  or  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  Railroad  employees  are  not 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  and  ccnreQuently.  I 
ur?e  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  undertake  as 
soon  as  possible  a  caiel'al  and  compI?:e 
review  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

It  was  quite  a  few  years  a«?o  that  the 
Congress  established  for  railroad  work- 
ers an  Independent  retirement  system. 
Under  that  act  contributions  to  tne  re- 
tirement fund  are  made  by  both  the  em- 
ployees an<J^thc  management  of  rail- 
roads. In  the  Seventy-ninlh  Coai;resa 
tliat  act  was  modified  by  what  ha.s  be- 
come known  as  the  Crosscr  amencment. 

In  my  opmion  and  that  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  railroad  employees,  serious  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  the  pajrments 
made  by  railroad  workers  and  the  bene- 
fits which  they  receive  linder  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  and  the  payments 
made  and  benefiUs  received  by  tlie  mil- 
hons  who  are  covered  by  social  security. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  problem  of 
equalizing  these  discrepancies  is  a  com- 
plex one.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee,  with  its  specialized 
knowledge  of  these  problems,  can  find 
adequate  solutions.  I  am  al>o  convinced 
that  the  committee  should  iauncii  as 
soon  as  possible  a  full-scale  and  ihor- 
oughgoinK  study  of  th;s  problem  so  that 
remedial  Isflslation  may  be  presented  to 
und  enacted  by  the  Congress  at  an  early 
date.  As  I  said  previously.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  such  study  and  oev  legis- 
lation should  be  pri.T.arily  to  make  sure 
th;it  the  bcaeflt.s  p2.yujle  under  the  Rail- 
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road  Retirement  Act  are  as  generous, 
when  compared  with  the  respective  pay- 
ments made,  as  are  the  benefits  for 
those  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fair 
that  our  railroad  employees  should  be 
place.l  on  a  basis  which  is  comparable 
wilh  that  of  the  employees  of  other  in- 
dustries and  business  enterprises.  I  am 
su^-e  that  there  will  be  no  disagreement 
with  my  feeling  that  no  sei^ment  of  our 
!=ociely  should  enjoy  any  undue  privl- 
letJe  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  seg- 
ment of  our  people  should  be  unduly 
penalized 

A  careful  study  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  a  comparison  of 
those  benefits — always  bearing  in  mind 
the  relationship  of  payments  made — to 
the  benefits  under  the  broadened  Social 
Security  Act  will  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a.scertainment  that  there  is  fair- 
ness and  equahty  for  all. 


Social-Security  Law  Poiati  to  a  Brifliter 
ToiBorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtENTATIVES 

Friday.  Septemher  ::,  19S0 

'  Mr  RaIaTTT.  Mf.  Speaker.  ?reat  evl- 
dtncc  hai  been  given  recently  that  our 
Nation  IS  approaching  a  real  maturity 
in  its  domestic  life.  This  evidence  is 
embodied  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
enactment  of  the  amendments  expand- 
ing and  bringing  up  to  date  the  Na- 
tions  social-security  system. 

The  new  law  extends  security  in  their 
later  vears  to  some  10.000,000  additional 
Americans.  It  raises  benefits  to  conform 
with  higher  costs  of  living.  Furthermore. 
it  hberalizes  eUgibihty  requirements; 
potential  recipients  of  benefits  will  not 
be  required  to  work  so  many  years  under 
social-security  coverage  as  before,  and 
retired  workers,  survivors,  and  depend- 
ents will  be  able  to  earn  more  money 
without  forfeitaig  the  right  to  their  bene- 
fit payments. 

These  benefits  are  made  to  the  peo- 
ple not  as  a  matter  of  charity  nor  as  a 
public  dole,  but  as  their  earned  right.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  social  security 
is  fundamentally  an  insurance  plan. 

BKO\DCB    COVKKACE 

The  10.000.000  new  recipients  of  soclal- 
secumy  benefits  are.  for  the  most  part. 
persons  who  have  been  self-employed, 
such  as  grocers,  retail-store  and  gas- 
s-ation  owners,  and  life-insurance  sales- 
men—full time.  Beginning  January  I, 
1S51  these  persons  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  security  in  their  later  life 
under  the  social-security  system. 

Also  provided  for  under  the  new  law 
are  afc;ricultural  workers — although 
farmers,  in  the  strict  sense,  are  not  yet 
included  under  social  security.  Included 
under  the  term    agricultural  worker"  are 


persons  engaged  in  such  work  as  raising 
Uvestock  or  fur  amma^s.  processing  or 
deUvering  crops  to  storage  or  to  market, 
doing  household  work  on  a  farm,  and 
handhng  fruits  and  vegetables  for  com- 
mercial firms. 

Domestic  workers  in  nonfarm  homes 
will  be  eUgible  to  jom  the  system  next 
January,  as  will  the  following:  Federal 
employees  not  covered  already  by  a  Fed- 
eral retirement  system;  State  and  mu- 
mcipal  employees,  provided  the  particu- 
lar State  wishes  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government 
whereby  it  will  be  set  forth  specifically 
which  groups  of  employees  will  be  cov- 
ered under  social  security — any  State  or 
city  employee  already  covered  by  an  ex- 
isting retirement  system  will  be.  of 
course,  inehgible  for  social  security- 
employees  of  nonprofit  institutions,  such 
as  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools,  pro- 
vided the  employer  agrees  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  tax  contribution;  certain 
full -time  traveUng  salesmen — other  than 
house- to -hotise — many  deUvery-truck 
drivers;  and  home  industrial  workers, 
provided  they  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

LASCES    BENiriTS 

Immediately  effective  is  an  increase  in 
social-security  payments;  checks  to  be 
mailed  out  October  3  will  offer  the  re- 
cipient, on  the  average,  about  75  percent 
more  than  he  has  been  receivmg. 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
creases Will  be  for  an  insured  wage  earner 
without  dependents: 
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The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
crease will  l)e  for  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren who  is  currently  receiving  benefits : 
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After  June  1952  a  new  formula  may  be 
used  to  compute  benefits  This  formula 
^-iVk  yield  approximately  twice  the  bene- 
fits now  being  received.  A  person  can 
beein  to  use  this  new  formula  just  as 
soon  as  he  has  worked  for  six  quarter- 
years — a  full  year  and  a  half — under  the 
social-security  system  after  January  1. 

1951. 

The  Uble  below  shows,  roughly,  what 
the  benefits  will  be  under  this  new 
formula: 
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The  table  following  shows  what  the  in- 
creases wiU  be  for  a  retired  wage  earner 
and  wile; 
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$200- -- 65  93 

$250 - -2  1C3 

$3C0 - 80  120 

The  minimum  primary  benefit  has 
been*  raised  from  $10  to  $20.  and  the 
ma.ximum  family  benefit  has  been  raised 
from  $85  to  $150. 

EASIHB     ELICXBIUTT 

In  the  future  persons  will  not  have  to 
work  so  long  m  order  to  be  fully  insured 
and  eligible  to  receive  payments  upon 
reaching  the  retirement  age  of  65.  The 
table  below  indicates  how  the  new  law 
compares  with  the  old  law  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  quarter-years  of  social-security 
coverage  required  for  wa.e  earners  of 
varicu.s  a-es  b€:ore  ti-.ey  can  be  eUgible 
for  payment. 
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All  Of  the  time  a  person  has  worked 
uzider  social  security  up  to  now  is^  of 
course,  still  applicable  to  the  new  cover- 
asre  requirement. 

Th:s  means  that  any  insured  worker 
now  65  or  over  who  has  had  six  quarter- 
years  of  social-security  coverage  can 
draw  benefits  unmediately. 

Again,  any  worker  who  is  62  or  over 
on  January  1.  1951,  even  if  he  starts  his 
soc^-security  coverage  only  next  year, 
will  be  eligible  to  draw  beneSts  as  soon 
as  he  beccnes  65. 

Firir.iiy,  the  relaxation  of  coverage  re- 
quirements wili  greatly  assist  those  who 
have  just  been  allowed  by  the  new  law  to 
come  under  social  security — e.  g..  the 
self-employed  businessman.  It  will  not 
be  so  difficult  for  them  to  attain  the  re- 
quirements for  eligibility,  so  that  they 
might  begin  to  draw  payments  as  soon  as 
possible  after  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

As  to  how  much  a  retired  worker,  his 
survivors  or  his  dependents  can  earn 
withou:  losing  the  right  to  receive  bene- 
fits, the  limit  has  been  raised  from 
114.99  to  $59  per  mcnth. 

a*M*rm  ros  tUEvrvcns  axo  ocrL>-:,r.vTs 

Survivors  and  dependents  of  the  in- 
sured worker  will,  on  the  whole,  receive 
the  same  proportion  of  the  prunary 
benent — tha  baste  payment  made  to  an 
Insured  wace  samer  who  has  no  depend- 
ents— as  at  present;  therefore,  their 
beneflUi  will  increase,  on  the  average.  75 
percent— and  after  1952.  100  percent — 
over  the  present  levels. 

Other  major  changes  in  the  law  con- 
cerning siirvivors  and  dependents  are : 

First.  A  retired  worker'^  wife  who  Ls 
under  65  can  receive  benefits,  provided 
she  has  a  child  in  her  care. 

Second.  The  divorced  former  wife  of 
a  deceased  insured  worker  may  in  seme 
cases  receive  benefits  on  his  record  if 
she  Is  caring  for  his  children. 

Third.  The  be.nef.t  for  a  dependent 
parent  has  been  raijwd  to  three-quarters 
cf  the  pnmary  benefit  of  the  wage 
earner — formerly  one-half. 

Fourth  A  dependent  husband  or 
wid  A-er  of  a  fully  and  currently  Insiired 
woman  who  is  entitled  to  old-a«e  and 
survivors  insuranee  bmeflts  or  who  died 
after  August  1950.  is  now  eligible  for 
ln.surance  payments  when  he  becomes  65. 

Fifth.  L4anp-atiBi  dsapi  payments, 
thou,;h  reduced  to  thre?  Umes  the 
pnmary  beoeat  of  the  t.aie  earner,  are 


now  payable  to  the  f  \m  y  of  every  In- 
sured worker.  Formerly,  these  pay- 
ments were  made  only  a-hen  no  other 
member  of  the  family  was  entitled  to 
survivors'  benefits  at  the  time  of  the 
wage  earners  death. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  also  are 
affected  by  this  new  law  in  that  it  pro- 
vides wage  credits  of  $160  for  each 
month  of  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice to  men  and  women  who  hnd  90  days 
or  more  of  active  military  service  be- 
tween September  16.  1940.  and  July  24. 
1947. 

This  new  social-security  legislation 
received  my  full  support.  I  believe  that 
It  «nve,«5  winning  evidence  that  ours  Is  a 
great  Nation,  devoted  to  Its  p^^ple  and 
seeking  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorninf  Speaks  on  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  as  It  Relates  to 
Latin   a;^d   Soutli   Anericaa   Ccantrics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CH.\RLES  A.  WOLVERTO:^ 

or  Ntw  jtn.  ;  V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

CONG&£SSION.<L  RECORD.  I  wlsh  tO  IhClUde 

a  synopsis  of  a  recent  address,  delivered 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Sam 
Rosenstcck.  of  the  Kiwanis  International 
Cub  of  Frederick.  Md  .  by  my  friend. 
Dr.  Joitpli  F.  Thorn! Hi;,  jne  of  the  best- 
informed  scholars  on  inter-American  af- 
fairs in  the  United  States.  Thi.s  report  is 
taken  from  the  Frederick  News-Post. 
September  20.  1950.    It  reads  as  follows: 

A  political  policy  of  ezpeaier.cy  In  this 
country  U  recponslble  for  Soutii  Atcfrlca's 
••cold  attitude  toward  the  United  States." 

In  a  taiJt  to  the  KlwaiUs  Club  Tuesday  in 
the  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel,  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  pastor  of  8t  Ji^eph'a 
Church.  Carroll  ton  Manor,  placed  definite!  y 
In  W&Blilngton  blame  for  ft«lling  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  down  the  river  for  vote« 
which,  he  said,  hai  produced  only  paper  co- 
operctlcn  by  S^uth  American  republics  with 
%ht  UN  plan  of  action  in  Korea. 

"With  reference  to  substantial  quotas  of 
men.  niaterlals  and  money,  these  neighbor 
countries  have  been  conspicuous  only  for 
the  modesty  of  their  contributions."  the 
speaker  declared.  This  modesty  he  linked 
with  recent  evenU  In  the  Senate — especially 
the  Gillette  Investigation  of  the  soaring 
price  ol  cuaee.  and  the  Senate  agreement  to 
let  rest  untU  after  the  elections  a  plea  for 
Buspensioa  o(  Import  tax  on  copper. 

VnUDfO  AOaXMST  TTNtTBU  STATTS 

Chtlt's  President,  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
State*,  tfjught  revcxratlon  of  the  Import  tax 
oil  copper  from  his  country.  During  World 
W^r  II  when  thU  country  was  doing  pre- 
emptive buying,  the  tax  was  Ufted,  but  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  recently 
a  similar  arceptable  bill,  the  Senators  de- 
cided to  table  the  matter  until  aft«r  No- 
Temt>«r  lest  tt  have  repercxisslons  from  cop- 
per-mining States  New  Kngland  actually 
does  not  get  enounh  raw  copper  to  supply 
ber  Induetrtea.  Dr.  Thorn ing  said,  and  would 
profit  largely  from  greater  Importations 

Both  Colombia  and  BrasU  now  have  "real 
feeling"  against  the  United  States,   in   the 


■peaker's  belief.  b<»e«uae  Senator  Oa-Lrnr'a 
report  on  coffee  accused  both  republics  as 
extortlonlflis  loeteed  of  blaming  speculators 
In  New  York  for  the  advaooed  price  of  the 
beverage.  "No  wonder  Braall  sits  on  its 
hands  and  loo!u  and  listens,"  opined  Dr. 
Thornlng.  "She  sent  troops  to  Italy  but  not 
this  time." 

Brazil  also  remembers  the  clergymen  con- 
tinued, that  the  ccuntry  was  an  Important 
funnel  of  materials  of  war  to  North  Africa 
In  the  campaign  which  defeated  Rommel. 
These  memories  make  even  more  bitter  to 
the  Brazilian  the  accusations  in  the  coSee 
scandal  "Collective  security  and  trade  are 
Indivisible,"  Dr.  Thornlng  reminded. 

AMMtJNITION    rOS  COMMIES 

Such  American  actions  are  excellent  am- 
munition for  the  Communists  In  South 
American  countries  where  left-wing  union 
organizers  are  trying  to  "sell  workers  Into 
the  slavery  of  Soviet  Imperialism."  In  Uru- 
guay and  Costa  Rica  labor  has  been  brouerht 
to  high  standards  of  pay  In  a  democratic 
pattern  but  Communists  are  working  dili- 
gently to  "plant  Soviet  ideas  which  are  re- 
actionary  against  freedom.' 

In  Guatemala  Dr.  Thornlng  found  an 
apt  example  of  th3  precarious  pcsltion  the 
United  States  holds  In  South  America. 
Identifying  that  country's  president  as  "a 
mystical  Socialist."  I3r.  Thornlng  quoted  some 
or  "his  double  talk."  The  official  wrote  that 
relations  between  his  own  land  and  the 
United  States  are  most  cordial  yet  the  gov- 
ernment spreads  Soviet  propaganda,  and 
when  labor  chieftains  recently  informed 
U:uted  States  Ainbtssador  Patterson  that 
his  health  would  suffer  seriously  U  he  re- 
m;'lned  lon|jer  In  Guatemala,  the  diplomat 
had  to  leave  "An  accredited  representative 
of  the  United  States  daree  not  remain  in 
a  country  becauie  r.  ^rroup  of  murderers  ad- 
vise him  to  depart,"  Dr.  Thornlng  exclaimed. 

LOAM   TO    ME.XICO 

The  NeT  York  Times  recently  sent  an  ace 
reporter  fo  look  Into  the  situation  and  his 
front-page  stories  show  how  far  Soviet  ui- 
fllUatlon  has  gone  In  this  hemisphere,  Dr. 
Thcrnlng  said. 

A  recently  authorized  loan  of  $150  000000 
to  Mexico  Is  the  first  fruit  of  the  visit  3 
years  ago  of  President  Aleman.  and  it  Is 
proving  strengthening  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive who  has  done  much  to  reconcile  the 
dJIereni  groups  in  his  country  Dr.  Thorn- 
lng suggested  the  wisdom  of  all-out  aid  for 
Aleman. 

"United  States  ofBclaldora  should  rerog- 
nlze  the  neceeslty  of  providing  lucrative 
markets  for  South  American  products."  Dr. 
Thornln^  emphasised,  and  an  effort  "to  sta- 
bUize  the  Latin  economy  in  such  ways  as 
would  enable  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  (formerly  the  Pan  American  Union) 
to  orgranize  armed  strength  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  Nations  " 

Dr.  Thornlng  was  introduced  by  Samuel 
Roeenstock,  program  chairman  President 
Milton  Brunk  was  In  the  chair.  Quests 
were  Irving  WeU  and  H.  H.  Harbaug.'i. 


T^e    Wtihinjton    City    News    Service — A 
Sub»;dLary  of  United  ?rctt  A^sacaiioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


KGN.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVCd 

Friday,  Seiitember  22.  1950 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington City  News  Service  was  established 
in  Washington  nearly  17  y....i  ago  to 
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make  available  all  the  news  of  the  world 
in  brief  form  to  individual  correspond- 
ents and  others.  throaKhout  the  day. 
Thi.s  .HTvice.  which  pioneered  the  field, 
ha.s  been  in  u.se  in  many  of  the  Kovcrn- 
mcntal  departments  since  that  time. 
The  White  House,  the  Senate,  and  a 
number  of  Cabinet  members  have  acce.ss 
to  the  service  throuch  thfir  departments 
at  all  hours  of  the  aay.  With  direct 
wires  from  Capitol  Hill  news  is  in.stantly 
transmitted  through  this  service  to  those 
interested  E.special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  committee  hearings,  proceedings  m 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  such  in- 
formation is  given  precedence  over 
routine  news. 

The  entire  world-wide  news  report  of 
United  Press  Is  available  to  Washington 
City  News  Service,  so  that  the  sub- 
scriber may  be  kept  fully  informed,  min- 
ute by  minute,  cf  the  important  events 
happening   throughout   the   world. 

This  service  may  be  purchased  at  a 
flat  standard  rate  by  any  governmental 
department  or  jureau  and  individual  in- 
stallations may  be  made  in  any  office  at 
the  convenience  of  the  subscriber. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

OF   CE3RCI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT. ^TTVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 
Mr.  PRESTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of   the   Record.   I    include   four 
timely  articles  by  John  Jarrell.  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,   relative   to   the 
Voice  of  America.     These  articles  bear 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  support  the  position  of  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  an  expanded  In- 
formation   service    is    essential    in    the 
battle  of  ideas.     The  articles  follow; 
TavMAN  s  Comment  on  Korea  Broadcast  to 
Russian   Pxople 
It  is  evening— a  long.  Moscow  evening— 
and   Kyril   Petrov.  home  from  a  trying  day 
at  the  factory,  turns  on  his  shortwave  radio. 
He  has  a  certain  feeling  of  guUt  because. 
While   there   is   no   definite    law   In   Russia 
against  listening  to  foreign   broadcasts,  he 
knows  It  wont  do  his  standing  any  good  If 
the  ICVD  learns  he  listens  to  programs  com- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

Kyril  twists  the  dial,  and  a  voice,  speak- 
ing 'perfect  Russian.  Is  wafted  to  him  over 
the  air  waves.  . 

•This  is  New  York."  the  voice  says.  You 
are  listening  to  the  radio  broadcast  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Listen  to  the  truthful  In- 
formation of  a  free  radio.  Listen  to  the 
Voice  cf  America." 

Kyril  Petrov  continues  to  listen.  This  is 
June  27  a  memorable  day  in  American 
history.  It  U  the  day  that  President  Tru- 
man announced  that  he  was  ordering  United 
States  air  and  sea  forces  to  the  aid  of  South- 
ern Korea,  fighting  CXimmunist  invaders 
from  North  Korea. 

The  Voice  of  America  for  June  27  was 
Mtoctcd  by  a  World-Herald  reporter  as  a 
good  day  to  review  the  entire  Russian  broad- 
cast by  the  Voice  of  America,  that  conuo- 
Terslal  propaganda  weapon  with  which  tills 
country  tries  to  project  the  truth  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  face  ol  a  radio- Jamming 


technique  that  seelu  to  obliterate  every 
spoken  word  before  It  can  pierce  the  iron 
curtain. 

The  big  Story  that  day  was  President 
Truman's  decision  that  virtually  sent  the 
United  States  to  war.  fighting  Communists 
6.000  miles  from  home. 

The  Truman  story  was  given  straisht  to 
the  RuMians,  In  their  own  language,  with- 
out trimmings. 

"President  Truman  pointed  out  "  the 
Russian-speaking  United  States  news  an- 
nouncer said,  "that  the  Invasion  of  the 
Korean  Republic  makes  it  plain  beyond  all 
doubt  that  communism  has  passed  beyond 
the  use  of  subversion  to  armed  invasion. 
with  its  aim  the  conquest  of  independent 
nations." 

That  day  also  the  five  dally  broadcafts 
In  Russia  (which  are  repeated  24  hours 
daily  by  United  States  relay  stations)  fea- 
tured several  routine   news   programs. 

The  r.i'ws  announcer  related  a  little  story 
from  Rome  without  added  comment.  None 
was  needed.  It  was  about  the  resignation 
from  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Rome  of  Po- 
land's commercial  attache,  who  also  an- 
nounced he  would  not  return  to  Warsaw. 

There  was  a  story  on  contradictory  prop- 
aganda statements  by  the  Russians,  with 
the  assertion: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  too,  this  cynical  dif- 
ference between  the  words  and  the  acts  cf  the 
Communists  will  be  properly  appraised" 

There  was  a  labor  round-up.  quoting  the 
United  S-ates  Council  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment on  United  States  worker  wages— three 
times  as  great  as  50  years  ago — his  increased 
productivity,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
work  hours,  technical  progress.  Industrial 
output,  the  vast  amount  of  consumer 
spending,  all  matters  deemed  of  interest  to 
the  worker  in  the  U  S  S  R  .  fed  a  steady 
diet  at  home  of  propaganda  designed  to 
prove  that  in  America  the  worker  is  down- 
trodden, underfed,  abused. 


A  feature  of  the  VGA  Is  a  calendar  which 
reminds  Russians  of  events  affecting  them 
which  the  Soviet  Government  may  have  elim- 
inated or  would  like  to  eliminate  from  his- 
tory books. 

BcnimsTs  otaouACTB 

The  Voice  recalls,  for  instance,  that  in 
1948  there  was  a  controversy  over  the  theory 
of  heredity.  It  was  resolved  »hen  the  official 
Cer;tral  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Party  pro- 
claimed that  one  theory  was  'an  mdUpu- 
table  scientific  truth." 

The  committee  backed  up  this  decision 
With  measures  piacmt  a  number  of  Russian 
geneticists,  who  followed  the  other  theory.  In 
a  state  of  ofBcial  disgrace  for  following  a 
'false  "  and  •bourgeois-decadent  "  line. 

In'o  Russian-dominated  countries  went  a 
broadcast  relative  to  the  charges  by  the 
U.  S.  S  R.  that  the  United  States  had.  by 
plane,  sprayed  Colorado  potato  beetles  mto 
fields  to  spoil  crops. 

advice  given 

The  broadcast  denied  this  (high  United 
States  Government  ofQcials  c-onsider  this 
Russian  propaganda  blast  atwut  the  silliest 
in  which  it  has  engaged  i  and  charged  it  was 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  no  m.easures  had  t)een  taken  to 
destroy  the  pest,  though  it  had  been  prev- 
alent m  the  area  tor  seme  time. 

Then  the  broadcaster  proceeded  to  relay 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vice on  how  to  eliminate  the  potato  bug — 
good,  sound  advice  that  any  European  farmer 
could  follow. 


Voice  of  1950  Much  BrrTER — Rtrss  Etfobts  To 
Jam  It  Are  Proof 

Just  how  much  good  the  Voice  of  America 
does  In  its  broadcasts  beamed  to  Russia  is 
anybody's  guess 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  utilize 
some  1.000  transmitters  in  their  effort  to 
Jam  these  Russian-la.iguage  broadcasts  Is 
the  be5t  endorsement,  it  would  appear. 

A  World-Herald  reporter  has  jti^t  made  a 
study  of  quite  a  few  of  these  broadcasts. 
enough  to  give  a  fairly  gcnxl  cross  section. 

Compared  to  the  broadcasts  he  read  2  years 
ago.  on  a  similar  undertaking,  the  1950  va- 
riety Is  vastly  improved. 

TOO   SCHOLASTIC? 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the 
broadcasts  are  too  heavy,  too  scholastic  in 
tone,  suited  perhaps  to  the  political  scientist 
but  not  to  the  Ivan  on  the  street. 

This  reporter  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  average  Russian  mind,  or  to  the 
type  of  Russians  who  listen  to  the  broadcast, 
to  know  about  that. 

Following,  though,  are  the  results  of  a 
rather  comprehensive  sampling  of  some  pro- 
grams; 

There  was  a  broadcast  by  the  VOA'«:  spe- 
cial correspondent  at  the  Berlin  meeting  of 
the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom,  one  Yakov 
Alexsandrovich  Savelyev. 

DOtTBLX   T.Al-K 

Mr  Savelyev  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
press  of  Eastern  Berlin  was  calling  delegates 
to  thL5  Congress  -lackeys  cf  Imperialism" 
and  Its  organizers  spies  ol  the  Uniied  StatM 
State   Department. 

Then  Mr.  Savelyev  asserted: 

"Today  everybody  knows  that  when  the 
Communists  speak  oX  peace  they  mean  an 
attack. ' 


Voice     Shows    Comparisons — Subtlt     Tells 

FUEEDOM   IN    UNmO  STATES   WATS 

The  Voice  of  America,  in  its  broadcasts  in 
Russian  to  the  Soviet  Union,  places  consid- 
erable strws  on  comparisons  between  Hie 
In  the  United  States  and  m  Russia. 

Voice  officials  consider  that  one  of  the 
reaUy  important  phases  of  their  propaganda 

Job.  ' 

But  the  broadcasts  touch  many  subjects 
in  the  five  daily  broadcasts. 

The  daily  calendar  is  an  essential  part  of 
these   broadcasts. 

In  this  feature,  the  Russians  are  told  of 
past  events  which  the  Kremlin  probably 
would  like  to  have  them  forget. 

TELLS  OF  AID 

On  June  11.  for  Instance,  the  Voice  recalled 
that  It  was  exactlv  8  years  earlier  that  Cordell 
Hull,  then  Secretary  ol  State,  and  Maxim 
Litvi'nov.  then  a  top  official  of  Russia's  For- 
eign Office  and  since  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Elened  the  lend-lease  agreement. 

The  broadcast  touched  on  the  amount  of 
lend-l^^ase  aid  given  Russia,  the  sacrifices  that 
It  entailed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ditfi- 
culty  of  transporting  it  to  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  perilous  Murmansk  sea  route,  or 
across  Iran. 

CTTTS  PHrLtPPINES 

Februarr    17.    1945.    was   recalled    5    year, 
later   as  the  day  the  last   Japanese  surren- 
dered on  Bataan. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
made  no  attempt  to  force  its  will  on  the 
Philippines,  but  instead  gave  that  country 
Its  full  independence  a  Utile  over  a  year  later. 

There  was  a  broadcast  on  concentration 
cam'os  m  Russia,  with  an  obvious  reference 
that"  such  things  are  unknown  in  America. 

One  storv  en  the  United  States  retreat  in 
Koica  pointed  out  that  the  aggressor  usually 
made  gains  at  the  outset  of  any  fighting,  and 
mentioned  examples. 

FORMER    N.^ZI    NAMCT 

One  of  the  examples  was  Napoleon.     Any 

Russian  who  knows  any  history  wo-old  recall 
that  Napoleon  once  conquered  Moscow— but 
finally  had.  to  retreat  m  one  of  the  most 
costly  military  operations  in  Ixistory. 
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Tlwr*  la  •  feature.  *Xtfe  behind  th«  Iron 
curuitn.'' 

For  Instance.  th«  Communtst  Government 
Of  Bmgary  aanMd  »  new  c£bi'  "  "  '  "\ber — 
ttbcVotce  explained  ho«  t:.     <         v.unlst 
to  belong  to  Ute  Hung«riAM  Kama  Party. 

MOT  CCtSOBB) 

Out  of  Poland  was  a  story  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  300  boy  scout*  "for  collaboration 
with  western  imperialists." 

80BM  space  wa*  given  to  a  aertaa  ot  articles 
by  two  PraTda  correspoodeats  la  New  York, 
declaring  that  Amertcan  workcra  suffered 
ImpoverlatiaMnt  and  enslavement 

The  VOA  pointed  out  that  the  Prnvda  re- 
porters sent  their  story  without  censorship — 
ah'.ch  u  unheard  of  In  Russia — and  that 
Pravda.  the  New  Tlnses.  and  other  Russian 
are  sold  here 
«an  a  Soviet  citlaen  buy  a  New  York 
at  a  Moaeow  ncwaatandT"  the  Voice 
ot  AaMTlca  asked. 


Ecooomic  Rehabilitation  of  Anthracite 
Area  of  Pfn.;sylvania 


Mint  Rxos  Hcas  Voicx — Pbobsblt  90 
PsacKKT  Car  Sostx  PaocaAMs 

Bow  many  Russians  listen  tc  the  Voice 
of  America? 

Anything  would  be  a  guess,  but  It  Is  esti- 
mated there  a.'^  4.(X?0.000  radio  receivers  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  which  3.5O0.0OO  are  ca- 
pable of  rerelvlns;  short-wave  broadcasts, 
cttch  as  those  broadcast  by  VOA. 

Most  of  the  Russian  sets  are  ahort-'vave 
receivers. 

The  Rtiaslan  Government  goes  all  out  In  Its 
iCort  to  jam  tbe  troadcasta. 

paoBABI.T    MJUjCTTTK 

The  Voice  of  America  figures  the  jam- 
ming Is  quite  effective  in  the  large  ciues, 
but  that  tlie  broadcasts  from  New  York,  and 
rebroadcasts  from  relay  stations,  get  through 
about  SO  percent  of  the  time. 

In  lass  densely  populated  areas,  the  per- 
centage Is  greater. 

Cfflclals  of  the  Voice  have  pinned  down 
350  transmitters  that  are  Jamming  the  air- 
«B|s.       Tbey    estfinate    there    are    1.000    uf 


Voice  of  America  oOclals  have  another 
yardstick  by  which  they  meaaxire  success. 

rttjPU    LISTEN 

TTtat  Is  the  continual  reference  In  Soviet 
publications  to  statements  made  by  the 
Votce.  and  the  attacks  made  on  statements 
contained  In  the  broadcasts. 

This,  say  oiSciale  seems  an  aastmiptloa  by 
the  Russian  Government  Itself  that  Its  people 
listen  to  the  broadcast*. 

Not  long  ago.  for  InaUnoe.  one  Ruialan 

writer  took  12  columns  to  refute  a  Voue  cf 
America  broadcast  comparing  the  living 
Standard  of  people  here  with  those  In  the 
U.  8.  S.  R. 

Deserters  from  the  Russian  Army  also  have 
told  of  the  amount  cf  listening. 

■SACHXMO  au. 

They  say  that  while  there  Is  no  specific 
law  barrlac  cMama  from  listening  to  foreign 
broadcasts.  Basslans  know  that  the  MVD 
would  write  ttaam  down  in  their  black  books. 

When  Anna  Kaaenkina  leaped  from  a  win- 
rather  than  return  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  y<par  ago.  It  wa*  front-page  news  here.  But 
the  Ruaaian  Government  bushed  It  up  at 
home  The  Voice  of  America,  Uaoufb,  fea- 
tured the  case  In  lu  broadeasU.  Mid  V(;ice 
officials  said  it  spread  hk«  wUdare  through 
the  U.  8.  8.  R 

They  count  that  further  proof  of  the  ef- 
fectlveneaa  of  the  Voice 

In  addition  to  the  3JSOOJ0O0  short-wav. 
receivers  In  Russia,  there  sre.as  many  In 
sateliite  eountrles. 

The  Voice  thinks  it  u  getting  through  to 
an  uf  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FCNNSVLVANIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  lay 
before  the  Congrv-ss  the  flnal  proposal  iii 
the  legislative  program  I  have  sponsored 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
anthracite  area  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
herewith  introduce  a  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Susquehanna  Watershcnd  Com- 
mission whose  assi.kjnment  it  will  be  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  Basin  for 
purposes  of  flood  control,  economic  de- 
velopment, navigation,  soil  conservation, 
recreation,  and  other  purposes. 

This  proCT-am  of  legislation  I  have  ini- 
tiated is  made  up  of  measures  directed 
both  toward  immediate,  short-range  ac- 
tion and  toward  long-ranrre  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  facts 
concerning  the  acute  and  persistent  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  anthracite  area. 
They  are  well  known.  They  stem  from 
the  decline  in  demand  for  anthracite 
which  beean  over  two  decades  ago  and 
which  has  dropped  further  and  further. 
year  after  year.  They  tell  the  story  of 
unemployment  running  into  the  tens  of 
thousands — not  only  during  years  of 
depression  but  even  durinc  the  years  of 
World  War  11  and  the  great  prosperity 
which  the  Nation  generally  has  enjoyed 
since  VJ-day. 

The  specific  legislation  which  I  have 
proposed  covers:  First,  the  construction 
of  a  large  office  building  in  Wilkes-Barre 
to  house  the  anthracite  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines:  s<H:cnd.  the  stockpiling 
of  anthracite  by  the  Federal  Government 
iTi  order  to  assure  a  reasonable  level  of 
production  and  employment  in  the  an- 
thracite-coal fields;  third,  creation  of  a 
$10,000,000  fund  for  the  estabUshment 
of  an  anthracite  research  laboratory  and 
research  proKram  aimed  at  uncovering 

nev  uses  for  anthracit"  both  a.s  a  fuel 

and  a  raw  material;  fourth.  provi.sion  for 
a  5  percent  advantage  on  bids  to  bidders 
from  the  anthracite  area  as  con- 
trasted to  bidders  from  other  areas  sell- 
ing to  procurement  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  fourth,  requests  to  the 
Recon-struction  Finance  Corporation  for 
a  S5.000.000  loan  to  local  industrial  de- 
velopment interests  fo-  use  in  building 
factories  in  the  area  for  use  by  new 
manufacturing  enterprises:  sixtli.  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Council  on 
Chronic  Unemployment  Area.s  to  pre- 
pare compreheru^ive  plans  and  programs 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
anthracite  a:ea  and  areas  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation  suflenng  chronic  and  acute 
economic  di.stre.s.s 

Mr.  fcjpeaker.  the  anthracite  area  of 
Penn-sylvania  lies  within  the  watershed 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  That  water- 
shed includes  a  vast  area  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  smaller  areas  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Maryland.     The 


resources  of  the  Su.'^iuehanna  Valley 
constUute  a  rich  endowment  of  nature. 
Today  they  are  only  partially  developed. 
ThOiT  full  conservation  and  developmznt 
can  mean  new  wealth,  new  income,  and 
new  employment  opportunities  both  for 
the  distressed  anthracite  area  and  for  the 
much  larger  area  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Susquehamia  watershed  com- 
prises some  27.000  square  miles.  It  is 
the  largest  stream  along  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  contains  large  industrial  centers, 
the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  snialler 
bituminous  coal  fields.  Somewhat  more 
than  half  of  its  acreape  is  in  farms. 
Some  of  the  farm  lands  are  the  finest  in 
the  Nation.  At  the  other  extreme,  some 
of  the  lands  are  definitely  submarsinal. 
The  rest  of  the  acreage  in  the  water- 
shed is  in  forest  and  game  lands,  with 
large  areas  of  second-growth  txmoer. 
Rjcreation  opportunities  are  abundant. 

The  most  urgent  problem  of  the  tasm 
over  tile  years  has  been  the  need  for 
Good  control  For  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  floods  of  1935  and  1936 
caused  property  damatje  just  sliort  of 
$  1  CO. OC 0.000:  at  today's  prices  that  loss 
would  be  even  more  staggering,  yet  it 
fails  to  reflect  the  far  greater  loss  in 
human  lives.  Over  the  years  there  has 
bet^n  progress  with  respect  to  flood  con- 
tiol.  Through  a  large  program  of  kvccs 
and  protection  walls  along  the  main 
river,  and  by  building  dams,  improving 
channels,  and  constructing  flood  walls 
along  the  tributaries  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  EnKmeers  has  piven  the  people 
cf  the  Susquehanna  Basin  a  lar::e 
measure  of  flood  protection.  But  the  job 
has  yet  to  be  finished.  Agricultural 
agencies  of  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  supplemented  this  flood-con- 
trol program  through  forestry  and  soil 
conservation  activities.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  made  CTcat  strides  In 
pollution  abatement  in  the  basin. 

In  its  lower  reaches,  the  Susquehanna 
provides  a  channel  for  river  transporta- 
tion, with  access  to  the  sea  In  my  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  oppor- 
tunities for  its  further  use  as  an  artery 
of  commerce   th:yond   what   has   as   yet 

been  envisioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  some  of  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  'n  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  this 
great  river  basin.  1  hey  are  piecemeal 
steps.  I  have  searched  and  I  cannot 
find  an  all-inclusive  program  for  that 
development.  I  can  find  no  total  pro- 
gram which  contains  separate  but  In- 
terrelated plans  for  the  full  develupmei.t 
of  the  Susquehanna's  potential,  its  n  ivi- 
gatjonal  potential,  its  recreational  poten- 
tial, the  management  of  its  lands  for 
soil  and  forest  conservation,  complete 
protection  from  floods.  Such  procrams 
and  plans  not  only  exist  but  are  being 
Implemented  In  the  three  great  river 
basins — the  Columbia  in  tlie  Pac.fic 
Northwest,  the  Missouri  in  tlic  vast  area 
between  the  Missi.s.sippi  and  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  the  Tennessee  in  the 
Southeast.  This  summer  the  President 
directed  that  such  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram be  prepa»t:d  for  the  Arkansas, 
White,   and   Red   R^ver   Baiuns   in    the 
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Southwest  by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce.  Interior,  the  Corps 
of  Enj4in?ers,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  agencies  of 
State  and  local  government.  These 
same  agencies  are  working  joir.lly  on 
the  prc^Tams  for  the  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri Basiris. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  Nation 
should  proceed  first  with  the  multiple- 
purpose  development  cf  its  larger  river 
basins,  for  they  repre.sent.  of  ccurse.  cur 
larger  opportunities.  However,  that 
work  is  well  along  in  our  larger  basins. 
If  the  Nation  is  to  achieve  real  eco- 
nomic .«:ecurity  and  realize  the  expansion 
roles  which  a  growing  population  and 
labor  force  require,  we  must  now  turn 
to  planning  for  the  multiple -purpose  de- 
velopment of  our  smaller  watersheds. 
While  we  have  abandoned  or  are  on  the 
road  to  abandoning  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  resources  development  in  our 
larger  basins,  we  are  still  usine  that  ap- 
proach in  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
small  watersheds. 

While  there  were  certain  efforts  at 
Federal-Slate  cooFeration  in  multiple- 
purpose  development  of  smaller  water- 
sheds during  the  1930  s.  I  am  told  that 
the  bill  which  I  am  proposing  will  mark 
the  first  irvFtance  m  which  this  approach 
will  proceed  under  statutory  auspices. 
I  believe  that  what  I  am  suggesting  may 
be  eq-jally  applicable  to  other  small 
watersheds  in  the  Nation,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  bill  to  create  a  Susque- 
hanna Watershed  Commis-sion  merits 
the  interest  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  ciher  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  .■^uggestine  is 
the  creation  of  a  Su.^^quehanna  Water- 
shed Commission  to  connst  of  three  full- 
time  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  con.=ent  of 
the  Senate.  Two  of  the'  e  members  shall 
be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  area,  and 
each  .shall  maintain  his  residence  there. 
Usinq  the  staff  facihties  of  Federal  and 
State  acencies  conducting  water  resource 
development  programs,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  Commission,  after  reviewing 
existing  plans  and  programs,  to  prepare 
such  multiple-purpo'^e  and  unified  plans 
and  programs  for  the  coa-=ervation  and 
development  of  natural  resources  and 
expansion  of  industr.-  and  business  as 
may  te  u-^eful  10  the  President  and  the 
Conpreis  in  euiding  and  controlling  the 
nature,  extent,  and  .sequence  of  Federal 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  the 
area.  The  Commission  will  be  specifi- 
cally directed  to  jueeest  measures  and 
plans  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  anthracite  industry  and  area.  With 
respect  to  all  of  its  work,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  directed  to  seek  the  advice, 
assistance,  and  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  watershed  and  their  State  and 
local  governments.  To  that  end  the 
Commission  will  establish  a  public  ad- 
ViSorv  board  of  12  members — 3  repre- 
senting agriculture,  3  business.  3  labor, 
and  3  State  governments. 

The  Commisiiion  will  report  its  recom- 
mended plans  and  pro  :ranu  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  transmission  v.ith  his  recom- 
mendat:orLS  to  Can-re^.*;  1  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  and  its  recom- 
mendations shall  include  proposals  with 
re~pect  to  waj's  and  means  of  carrjins 
out  and  giving  fcrce  and  effect  to  the 
recomneiided  plans  and  programs,  in- 
cluding legislation,  organization,  ad.min- 
l^tration,  budget  requirer.ien'..s.  and  rela- 
tionships with  local  and  S'-ate  govern- 
rrents.  Having  delivered  its  programs, 
plans,  and  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mission will  go  out  cf  existence.  After 
studying  its  recommendaiicns  with  re- 
spect to  implementing  the  program.  I 
shall  sponsor  appropriate  legislation  for 
an  appropriate  operating  orsanization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  consider- 
able study  to  th?  activities  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
Interior,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Columoia 
and  Missouri  Basins  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  have  noted  with  particular  interest 
their  coopcrat'on  and  collaboration  with 
.«f^-nilar  e?encics  in  State  governm'^nt. 
V/hat  these  efforts  really  involve  is  the 
marshalling  of  the  programs  of  all  of 
these  agencies  into  unified  plans  which 
will  achieve  full  development  of  our  nat- 
lu-al  resources  and  the  latent  economic 
opportunites  they  held  in  store.  My 
obsen'ations  leave  me  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  coUabcratlve  planning 
v.'ik  cf  those  various  agencies  csLn  be 
expedited  and  improved  qualitatively  if 
it  can  be  done  und?r  the  aegis  of  a  cen- 
tral body  vested  by  the  Congress  wnth 
real  power  of  decision  wnth  reference 
to  the  detailed  nature  of  the  plans.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  sucrgested 
the  vesting  of  that  kind  of  power  in  a 
Comjnission  of  three  men.  none  of  whom 
represents  or  is  responsible  for  any  going 
program  of  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment. I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  Commission  will  have 
power  only  to  plan  and  that  it  will  go 
out  of  existence  upon  the  completion  of 
its  mission.  Whatever  operating  agency 
or  agencies  complete  the  development 
of  resources  in  the  SusQuehanna  Basin. 
this  initial  period  cf  planning  will  he 
required.  No  time  will  have  been  lost, 
and.  in  my  jud.sment.  much  time  will 
have  been  gained  through  this  procedure. 
I  am.  therefore,  extremely  anxious  that 
a  Susquehanna  Watershed  Commission 
be  created  at  an  early  dute  so  that  it 
may  make  direct  and  practical  use  of 
these  materials  in  what  I  firmly  believe 
can  be  a  landmarli  m  our  approach  to 
the  development  of  resources  in  our 
smaller  watersheds  and  with  particular 
advantage  at  once  to  the  distressed  eco- 
nomic areas  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For  generations  this  kind  of  planning 
for  this  area  has  been  talked  about  but 
no  one  has  ever  done  anything  about  it. 
Now  I  have  done  something  about  it  by 
introducing  this  series  of  bills,  the  last  of 
which  is  this  bill  so  that  we  may  have 
before  us  a  carefully  planned  and  worked 
out  short-  and  long-range  program  to 
meet  and  solve  one  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic problems  m  the  Nation. 


Foreifv  Po!icy  of  TmmaQ  Admiaiftratioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNECTrrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&EXTATIVE3 

Friday.  Sevt^mber  22.  1950 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
becomes  more  diiSctilt  each  day  to  fol- 
low the  meandenngs  cf  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy. 

With  thousands  of  our  boys  actively 
fighting  the  communists  in  Korea,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  beins  called 
to  miUtary  duty  because  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  our  State  Department  and  the 
Chief  Executive  call  upon  Congre.ss  not 
to  place  any  limitations  upon  nations 
receiving  our  financial  aid. 

The  continuing  practice  of  ECA  coun- 
tries supplying  Russia  with  materials 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
denotes  a  shameful  disregard  for  the 
lives  of  our  forces  in  Korea.  Yet  Con- 
gi-ess  is  reluctant  to  take  a  forceful 
stand  and  write  into  law  a  prohibition  of 
aid  to  any  such  nation.  Is  the  thirst  for 
profits  so  great  that  we  will  sacrifice 
lives  of  young  Americans  for  it^  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  override  administra- 
tion policy  and  cut  oil  financial  aid  to 
any  nation  supplying  Russia  with  goods 
which  aid  the  Soviet  war  potential. 

The  people  of  America  remember  too 
well  the  pre- Wcrld  V.'ar  11  policy  of  ship- 
ping scrap  iron  to  Japan,  wliich  was  re- 
timed in  the  foixi  of  bomts.  While  we 
are  not  directly  aiding  Russia,  our 
money  is  enabUng  other  countnes  to 
do  It. 

Appended  is  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  sets  out  very  well  the 
fears  of  the  citizens  in  this  regard.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  want  both 
direct  and  indirect  econctaic  aid  to  Rus- 
sia stepped.  They  want  a  revision  of 
trade  policies  wherein  we  support  slave 
labor  in  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  American  dollars  which  build  up 
the  Communist  war  machine. 

Evidence  that  latior  groups  are  con- 
cerned as  well  with  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  stop  transshipment  of 
war  materiel  to  Russia  is  ccniamed  in 
the  following  colum.n  of  Victor  Riesel 
entitled  'Inside  Labor."  The  above- 
mentioned  letter  and  Mr.  Riesel's  column 
follow : 

SorTHBtTET.  Conn  .  Septemter  12,  1950. 

Mv  Dear  CcNcara&MAN :  I  siiould  liite  to 
explain  to  you  my  c pinion  regw^lng  o-sr 
present  foreign  policy  tcwa.^d  Russia  a.id 
tte  satellite  suites. 

Ii  appears  to  me  that  our  attitude  toward 
Russia  Is  ipllt  Into  two  distinct,  depaxtiusnta; 
1.  e  ,  tlie  diplomatic  and  tbe  economic — tLe 
end  result  is  that  our  foreign  policy  consistt 
cf  little  mere  than  lip-serrlce  to  dem'^cracy — 
a  poor,  weak  front  against  communisn:!. 

Our  statesmen  decry  ccmmunlsm  and  W9 
read  daily  in  our  newspapers  of  the  evUs  cf 
this  s\stem— ret  we  indirertly  support  thll 
Bvstena  by  trading  ^.th  Russia  I  under- 
stand that  ue  are  sending  material  vital  to 
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Russias  war  macfilne  to  her.  Must  we  wait 
untU  the  RUMlans  establish  a  beachhead 
on  the  New  England  coast  before  an  em- 
bargo 19  placed  on  thoae  goods  which  maka 
the  Riisslan  war  machine  more  powerful? 

It  seems  rather  ridiculous  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  pay  Increased  taxes  to 
defend  this  country  against  communism 
while  fellow  citizens  are  en)oylng  profits 
made  from  biulding  up  the  very  same 
machine  that  we  are  preparing  to  light.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  there  are  war  profiteers 
In  the  United  States  at  this  very  moment— 
though  they  may  not  be  making  goods  for 
Uncie  Sam. 

Furthermore,  we  Import  goods  from  Russia 
and.  In  this  way.  not  only  indirectly  support 
communism:  but  w:;  also  support  slave 
labor,  threaten  the  American  economy,  and 
pour  much-needed  American  dollars  Into 
Russia.  For  example,  we  are  and  have  been. 
for  some  time.  Importing  furs  from  Russia. 
It  is  known  thai  ihtse  furs  are  produced 
under  slave-labor  conditions.  Because  of 
this  and  because  Russia  Is  badly  In  need  of 
American  dollars,  these  furs  are  sold  on  the 
American  market  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
domestic  furs — thus  threatening  the  tusl- 
nesses  of  American  fur  growers,  mar.y  of 
-Whom  are  disabled  veterans  who  were  ad- 
vis?^d  to  go  Into  fur  farming  by  the  United 
States  Govemnaent. 

I  realize  that  President  Truman  likes  to 
teaTe  the  door  open  a  crack  should  Russia 
decide  to  talk  peace — but  there  are  certain 
materials  which  we  should  not  be  allowed 
to  expert  to  Russia  under  the  present  exist- 
ing world  conditions. 

Thus  far.  this  problem  has  received  little 
publicity  from  either  the  press,  the  radio, 
or  Congress.  I  understand  thers  have  l>een 
a  few  attempts  to  introduce  this  problem 
to  the  Congress  and  they  have  failed.  The 
longshoremen's  tmion  tried  to  prevent  Rus- 
sian goods  from  entering  this  cotintry  and 
were  informed  by  President  Trtiman  that  it 
was  he  who  decided  the  foreign  policy.  I 
was  much  surprised  at  this  news  as  until 
then  I  had  labored  under  the  misbelief  that 
the  Slate  Department  and  certain  learned 
men.  acting  In  an  advisory  capacity — and 
the  President,  formed  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nation.  I  also  vaguely  remember  some- 
thing about  government  of,  by,  and  for  th« 
people. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  certain  men  in  this 
country  are  powerful  enough  financially,  or 
politically,  to  wield  Influence  over  the  press 
and  the  Contp'ess  and  because  of  this  the 
significance  of  this  existing  sittiatlon  is  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  American  people. 
These  men  know  that  aroused  public  opinion 
would  force  them  to  act  on  the  issue. 

I  hope  that  you  are  sufflclently  concerned 
about  this  important  problem  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(S)      Jeamktk  Field  SPiU-LONC 
K-s.  Daniel  F.  Spallone. 

Ai.i.rirD    Was    Sufpljxs    Aiding    Rkxis — Ittsam 
Lvvaoa 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

HotJSTOW,  Tex. — In  a  series  of  private 
lunches  and  hotel  room  parleys,  eye-wit- 
nesses from  acroM  the  world  have  reported 
that  our  allies,  and  even  some  of  our  own 
American  merchanu  and  swashbtickllng  ship 
owners,  are  taking  Soviet  gold  for  a  ghoul Uh 
profit  on  sale*  of  rubber,  tin.  wool  for  uni- 
forms, steel,  steel  rails,  mualtlons-maklng 
machinery,  chemicals,  medicines  and  cargo 
space  to  Russia,  led  China  and  North 
Korean  agenu. 

These  repKjrts.  brought  here  by  global  labor 
leaders,  moved  AFL  chief  William  Oreen  to 
leaders  (gathered  here  for  their  suiy-nlnth 


annual  convention)  to  demand  a  world  boy- 
cott of  all  Russian  trade 

There  can  be  no  doubting  this  evidence. 
These  men  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  asked  the  London 
steel  merchants  (dominated  by  the  govern- 
ment )  to  send  along  prices  on  50.000  tons  of 
steel  rails  for  Peiplngs  Red  lines,  along 
which,  even  now.  Communist  troops  are  be- 
ing moved  to  the  Korean  frontier.  And  Lon- 
don Is  ready  to  sell  those  rails  to  the  Chinese 
Stalinists. 

But  the  Chinese  need  not  wait  that  long 
for  allied  steel.  They're  getting  (or  at  least 
got)  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Japanese 
steel  from  Yahata,  in  Kyushu,  in  exchange 
for  coal  from  mines  owned  by  British  and 
Chinese.  The  British  conceal  the  destina- 
tions of  the  metal — and  our  military  author- 
ities In  Japan  are  now  too  concerned  with 
Korea  to  police  the  delivery  of  this  special 
steel. 

Other  war  materials  are  moving  Into  Soviet 
ports,  by  shuttle,  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya, 
in  that  area,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong.  British 
merchants  have  openly  boasted — and  the  la- 
bor representatives  here  can  prove  It — that 
they  will  sell  to  anyone  with  gold  and  Amer- 
ican dollars.  The  Soviets  have  plenty  of 
both. 

Prom  these  steaming  oriental  areas,  the 
Soviets  are  getting  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  rubber  supply  for  their  rolling  guns, 
trucks,  tanks,  and  other  automotive  weapons 
and  transport  systems.  And  the  labor  men 
here  say  American  freighters  are  specially 
chartered  for  the  run  between  these  ports 
of  our  allies  and  Soviet  docks. 

And  from  Big  Tom  Dougherty,  that  lovable 
giant  leader  of  the  Australian  Workers  Union, 
I  have  personal  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  buying  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
Australian  wool  from  Aussie  brokers.  They 
peddle  the  world's  best  wool — most  of  It  from 
herds  so  carefully  bred  that  the  Australian 
Government  won't  permit  the  rams  to  be 
exported  to  any  other  nation.  This  wool 
Is  being  woven  and  cut  Into  millions  of 
Soviet  uniforms. 

After  listening  to  Bill  Green's  demand  for 
a  boycott  of  the  Soviet,  similar  to  that 
slapped  on  the  Japs  and  Nazis  years  ago, 
Dougherty  came  off  the  convention  floor  and 
told  me  he's  returning  to  Australia  to  de- 
mand that  his  government  halt  all  shipments 
to  Russia  and  Its  satellites.  If  the  govern- 
ment rebuffs  him,  Dougherty  will  call  out  on 
strike  the  40  CKX)  members  of  his  huge  union 
who  ride  the  Australian  range  and  process 
the  wool  Itself. 

Dougherty  added  that  he  and  his  New 
Zealand  colleagues,  also  with  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, would  try  to  Influence  the  entire  East 
to  cripple  all  potential  war  shipments — and 
these  Include  oil  and  aircraft  parts  to  Red 
China  via  Hong  Kong. 

Only  the  British  labor  delegates  here  seem 
oblivious  to  the  bitter  demand  that  they 
force  their  government  to  stop  dealing  with 
the  Soviet.  The  English  attitude  Is  that  they 
must  sell  machine  tools  to  Russia  because 
there  are  some  things  they  must  get  from 
Russia — and  machine  tools  are  the  only  thing 
Ruaala  wants  In  return  from  the  British.  It 
Is  recognized  by  the  expert  workers  here  that 
London's  claim,  that  only  nonstrateglc  tools 
are  being  sent.  Is  sheer  deceiving  nonsense. 
There  are  230  kinds  of  machine  tools,  and 
abcjlutely  no  machine  tool  of  any  kind  Is 
without  strategic  value,  I've  Just  been  In- 
formed by  a  Midwest  Industrialist. 

But  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  labor 
pefjple  are  determined  to  put  the  heat  on 
their  British  labor  colleagues. 

As  for  payment  for  all  this  material  (ex- 
cept the  tools)  the  Russians  have  ample 
dollars  and  gold,  becauM  we  ourselves  helped 
them  get  it. 

Tlie  dollars  come  from  American  purchases 
of  Soviet  materials  ranging  from  furs  to 
timber— and    theee    greenbacJu    are    spread 


through  Asia  by  such  outfits  as  the  Soviet- 
controlled  Czech  Trade  Commission,  which 
finances  Stalinist  activity  In  much  of  the 
Orient.  The  gold  comes  from  Russian  mines, 
now  equipped  with  special  digging  and  re- 
fining machinery  supplied  by  us  under  war- 
time lend-lease. 

Nice    dividends    were    getting — especially 
for  the  kids  on  those  Korean  hills. 


Views  of  a  So-CaI!ed  Reactionary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  RALPH  W.GWINN 

OI    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOU§E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  attacks 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon 
me,  and  others  holding  similar  views,  be- 
cause of  our  publicly  expressed  advocacy 
of  a  philosophy  of  government  which  our 
critics  declare  to  be  outmoded.  Fre- 
quently the  critics  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing issues,  and  descend  to  the  low  prac- 
tice of  name-calling,  the  resort  of  the  po- 
litical demagogue.  We  are  called  Re- 
actionaries, Old  Guard,  and  similar 
names,  which,  through  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts of  the  apostles  of  the  New  Deal, 
have  acquired  in  the  public  mind  a  mean- 
ing of  sinister  character. 

Only  recently,  a  prominent  local  Dem- 
ocratic ofBceholder  made  such  an  attacic 
on  me. 

It  would  be  much  more  helpful  to  the 
public's  understanding  if  the  issues 
themselves  could  be  discussed. 

With  a  critical  election  about  to  be 
held,  which  may  determine  the  ultimate 
fate  of  this  country,  it  seems  only  fittins 
that  these  critics  should  be  answered  and 
the  views  which  I  and  many  others  hold 
should  be  publicly  stated. 

This  country  is  by  far  the  richest  in  the 
world,  with  the  widest  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  people  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  ever  known  in  any 
country,  at  any  time,  in  human  history. 
E.ssential  to  this  success  has  been  a  sy.s- 
tem  of  government  devised  by  our  found- 
ing fathers  160  years  ago.  Our  Republic 
then  formed  was  a  union  of  independent 
State.s,  and  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
were  expressly  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  The 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  basic  to 
the  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, and  for  years  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  individual  States  and  their 
people  were  lealously  guarded  and  re- 
spected. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  American 
people  accepted  as  true  the  principles 
declared  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  that  gov- 
ernment Is  instituted  by  the  people,  thit 
government  is  the  servant  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  must  support  the 
government.  This  concept  and  its  con- 
notation of  individual  liberty — each  man 
to  be  free  to  make  of  himself  all  that 
his  ability,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  indus- 
try justify— have  made  Uiis  Nation  great. 
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For  the  past  17  years,  however,  the 
leaders  cf  the  New  Deal  Party,  which  de- 
ceivingly bears  the  label  of  the  once  gre?t 
Democrat  Party,  have  preached  the  fal^e 
doctrine  thnt  the  people  must  look  to 
their  Government  for  jots,  for  food,  for 
housing,  for  subsidies,  and  generally  for 

support  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  followed  an  aLen 
philosophy  of  government  which,  as  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
a^ain.  can  have  bjt  one  endin? — the 
complete  lors  of  freedcm  and  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people. 

For  the  past  17  years,  these  leaders 
have  been  following,  step  by  step,  a  pat- 
tern cleverly  conceived  by  European 
Socialists  who  have  dirtctcd  their  coun- 
tries down  the  road  to  the  degradation 
and  despair  of  the  despotic  Socialist 
State.  Already  we  are  far  advanced  on 
this  road.  This  has  be-^n  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  work  of  Sacialist-mindcd 
"intellectuals,"  who  have  infiltrated  our 
Government  in  key  po.sition.s. 

In  no  case  is  the  term  "socialism"  used 
by  these  planners  of  our  destruction.  In- 
stead they  speak  of  the  "New  Deal,"  the 
"Fair  Doal."  a  "planned  economy,"  or 
the  "welfare  state."  knowing  full  well 
that  if  they  should  call  their  objective 
by  its  right  name,  "socialism,"  they  would 
be  promptly  thrown  out  of  ofSce  by  an 
indignant  people. 

Workin?  in  subtle  and  devious  ways, 
they  have  bored  within  our  labor  unions, 
our  educational  institutions,  and  even 
our  churches.  They  have  promised  and 
given  handouts  to  one  group  after  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  buyin;i  their 
votes.  They  have  encroached  steadily 
upon  the  nahts  and  powers  of  the  Sutcs. 
and  have  built  up  a  huge  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy until  there  are  now  over 
2.000.000  civilian  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Following  the  Communi.st  manifesto 
of  Karl  Marx,  they  have  used  confisca- 
tory income  and  irihcntance  taxes  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  private  property,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
States  of  sources  of  revenue  on  which 
they  depend. 

They  have  used  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  promote  competition  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  private  enterprise. 

Under  the  guise  of  rent  control  they 
have  confiscated  the  propei'ty  of  land- 
lords for  the  benefit  of  tenants,  the  more 
numerous  voting  class. 

They  have  wantonly  squandered  the 
taxpayers'  money  The  Federal  debt  has 
increased  from  $21,000,000,000  in  1933  to 
over  $260,000  000.000  at  the  present  time, 
thereby  causuiy  a  diasuc  mcrease  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  endangering  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Government 

In  its  lust  for  power,  the  New  Deal 
government  under  Mr.  Truman  spent  in 
five  peacctune  years,  from  July  1.  1945, 
to  July  1.  1950.  $214  000,000.000.  an 
amount  greater  by  $34  000.000,000  than 
the  tota'  amount  spent  by  all  the  32  pre- 
vious Presidcnus  in  152  years,  from  1789 
to  July  1,  1941.  In  1931  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  $30  for  each 
man,  wc.Tian.  a;id  child      In  the  fiscal 


year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1250,  it  was  over 

$:co. 

As  a  part  of  their  scheme  these  So- 
cialist planners  have  fostered  racial  and 
relisious  antagonism  and  have  arrayed 
class  against  class. 

They  have  extended,  by  Federal  ad- 
ministrative, l?gislaiive,  and  judicial  in- 
terpretation, the  power  given  Congre.ss 
m  the  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  By  .so  doin?,  they  have  sub- 
jected nearly  all  labor,  business,  and 
agriculture  to  Federal  rcgi.ilat:on  and 
ccntrol,  and  have  usurped  the  power  of 
the  States  to  regulate  commerce  within 
their  own  boundaries. 

The  goal  of  these  Socialist  planiiers, 
"Government  unlimited,  is  at  once  the 
most  diabolical,  the  most  treacherous, 
and  the  most  unccntrollable  force  kncv.n 
to  man.  While  man  has  learned  to  cope 
v.ith  the  forces  of  nature,  he  has  nevc-r 
yet  learned  effectively  to  cope  wiih  this 
force  he  himself  creates. '  In  the 
language  of  the  late  President  Woodrow 
Wilson: 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  goverrunent. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  cf  this  chaotic 
domestic  situation,  we  find  this  country 
cf  ouj"s,  within  5  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  en£:a2ed  in  another  war 
which  may  ultunatcly  develop  into  v.-orld 
war  III.  This  is  our  third  war  in  31 
years,  all  of  them  under  Democrat  ac- 
ministrations.  It  is  a  war  due  wholly  to 
the  incredible  bungling — to  speak  mildly 
— of  our  Nation's  affairs  by  the  New  Deal 
Party  which  has  ccntrolled  our  national 
Government  for  the  past  17  years. 

Five  years  ago.  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War  Il[  we  had  the  most  powerfu'  Army 
and  Na\T  in  the  world,  and  we  were  aided 
by  a  powerful  British  Army  and  Navy, 
We  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to 
Russia.  We  failed  to  do  so,  and  instead, 
during  the  years  that  followed.  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  administration 
proceeded  to  turn  over  to  Russia  the 
control  of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe 
and  to  allow  our  own  military  power 
to  decline  to  a  dangerous  low. 

In  pui-suit  of  its  policy  of  favoring  Rus- 
sia, a  pC'Ucy  dictated  by  ius  Socialist  plan- 
ners, our  Government,  under  the  leader- 
ship first  of  President  Roosevelt  and  then 
of  President  Truman,  shamefully  and 
dishonorably  betrayed  our  stanch  ally, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China,  and  turned  China, 
with  its  450.0'30,000  people,  over  to  the 
Com.munist  stcores  of  Moscow.  By  so 
doing.  It  rendered  impotent  the  one  pow- 
er in  Asia  that  could  have  stopped  Russia 
in  her  tracks,  and  by  so  doing,  have  pre- 
vented the  present  war  in  Korea. 

By  so  doing,  our  Government  has 
placed  Russia  m  a  position  to  obtain 
control  of  all  Asia,  with  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  has  increased 
immeasurably  her  chances  of  achieving 
her  ambition  of  world  conquest. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  United  States 
l^  today  in  great  peril.  Even  though  the 
Korean  war  should  terminate  shortly. 
nevertheless,  barring  an  early  beginning 
and  prompt  ending  of  world  war  III.  this 
country  must  for  a  great  many  years  be 


subjected  to  the  rigors  and  controls  of  a 

war  econcmy,  with  millions  of  its  men 
under  arms,  with  crushing  taxes  levied 
to  support  a  huge  military  establishment. 
with  no  hop-'  of  relief  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  with  the  ever-present  terri- 
fying prospect  cf  an  inration.  already 
veil  advanced,  that  will  destroy  the 
purchasing  p>ower  cf  our  money  and  the 
value  of  every  insurance  policy  and  bank 
account  in  the  United  S'lAtes. 

This  is  the  record  cf  the  administration 
that  has  ruled  this  country  for  17  years; 
the  most  incompetent  administration  the 
country  has  ever  known.  No  honest, 
sensible  person  having  the  slightest 
familiarity  with  the  facts  can  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  other  than  that  the  pres- 
ent lot  of  self-seeking,  incompetent 
pciiticians  be  driven  from  office. 

In  the  language  of  A.  B.  Genung,  in 
the  Country  Almanac  of  September  1, 
1950: 

Providence.  R.  I .  September  22.  1950. 

The  American  people,  on  the  average. 
simply  have  no  comprehension  of  barbajrian 
levels  of  liTe,  thought,  motive  or  action    •  •  • 

But  now,  suddenly.  increiiLly,  right  here 
In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  ■we 
and  cor  civilization  have  come  up  star* 
against  the  seething,  sinister  might  oi  a 
barbarian  world.  A  world  alien,  unknown  to 
us.  But  a  world  full  of  brutal,  rapacj(-us, 
predatory,  uiterly  ruth!?ss  &.nd  savage  mer.. 
Horoes  of  them,  captained  and  eiisiaved  by 
power-huugr;-  tyrants  to  whom  conquest  iB 
Ihe  one  age-oid  road  to  enrichment. 

It  is  as  though,  in  a  nightmare,  the  clock 
had  been  turned  back  700  years  and  we 
stared  out  upon  the  savage  Maugol  hordes  of 
Genghis  Khan,  moving  westward  like  a  tide 
to  cur  destruction.  It  is  raon£trous.  ua- 
believable. 

But  it  is  a  fact.  The  tjarbarians  of  the 
East  are  on  the  move  again.  A  bUlion  of 
them.  Armed,  equipped,  aflame  with  the 
fever  of  conquest  and  piur.^Ier.       •      •      • 

America  faces  a  problem.  A  very  simple 
problem.     It  is  the  problem  of  survival. 

It  is  largely  unaware  cf  this  as  yet.  Nor 
can  any  of  us  guess  the  time  when  that  first 
Eickenmg  spasm  of  comprehension  and  oI 
real  fear  will  sweep  across  this  land.  It  wUl. 
We  don't  know  when.  It  might  even  be  this 
na>jnth. 

V^'e  are  well-to-do  children.  And  for  18 
years  vie  have  been  fed  a  patent  medicine 
c.alculated  to  lull  us.  soften  us.  make  self- 
seeking  parasites  out  of  us.  We  are  still 
tfelng  fed  the  same  Insidious,  enervating 
Stuff,  a  Eccialistic  opium  as  dead'.y  in  this 
mad  world  as  though  we  were  all  literacy 
being  dosed  with  narcotic.  The  intent  is  to 
make  us  dependent  upon  a  clique  of  btireau- 
crats  who  will  plan  ctir  lives  fcr  u?  And 
the  effects  are  all  about  us.  V7e  a.'e  depend- 
ent chUdren.  believing  In  Santa  Claus.  vot- 
ins  for  bigger  and  better  presents,  uncon- 
scious of  all  this  barbarian  mcnsce  fcuildlnj 
up.  Such  is  our  legacy  from  the  Roosevelt 
era.      •     •     • 

Our  own  personal  opinion  is  that  T,hea 
and  if  we  do  arouce  ourselves,  we  shall  dls- 
corer  that  the  one  flrst  Job  to  be  done  Is  to 
clean  out  Washington,  to  cast  oJ?  that  in- 
cubus of  weak,  pandering,  selfseeklng  lead- 
ership and  put  men  at  the  head  who  knowi 
the  worth  and  meaning  of  the  real  American 
ivrtem.     •      '      * 

Even  then  the  problem  will  be  one  of  stir- 
vivtil. 

It  Is  later  even  than  the  most  alert  cnM 
thought. 

Roarrr  B  Drzssou 

Pj.cv:rr    cr    R.  I..  Scptemler  22.  1950. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE3 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

UlT.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 21.  1950.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times- Herald,  our  collea2rue  and  distin- 
fTuished  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civi!  Service  Committee.  Mrs.  Kath- 
ERiNE  St.  George,  appeared  as  a  guest 
columnist. 

The  views  of  Mrs.  St.  George  are  al- 
ways timely.    I  am  sure  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  interested  in  her  state- 
ment.    It  follows; 
De-xxds   Lobbiis   rot   DNrm)   ST^TES   Aides 

Just  as  It  is  a  (act  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  people 
In  Government  who  are  the  closest  to  the 
people,  because  they  are  all  up  for  election 
every  2  years  and  therefore  have  to  be  ever 
In  clo«e  tpuch  with  their  own  districts, 
■o  It  U  also  true  that  of  all  the  committees 
of  Congress,  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  S?rvlce  is  in  closer  touch 
with  the  everyday  lives  of  a  great  cross- 
uectlon  of  our  country. 

The  dvll-servlce  roster  of  the  tJnlted 
States  is  new  tremendous,  including  as  it 
does,  approximately  2.000.000  persons,  from 
the  humblest  clerks  to  top  executives.  Be- 
sides these  the  committee  has  the  Post  OtDc« 
Department  and  its  affairs  to  care  for. 
Kere  we  have  a  giant  buslneiis  in  which 
600,000  employees  are  working  and  handling 
over  »1. 000.000 .COD  annually. 

Nothing  18  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
Post  cace  Department.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  the  main  contact  that  peo- 
ple have  with  the  federal  Government,  and 
the  local  postman  Is  indeed  the  representa- 
tive, and  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  excel- 
lent one,  of  tne  Oovernmerjt  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  these  people  all  have  problenw,  the 
principal  one  being  how  to  balance  their 
budgets  in  these  days  of  rising  prices,  and 
next,  hew  to  obtain  security  when  their 
working  days  are  over. 


rrw    CONCXX9BMKN    ARE    OVKXPAID 

Congrecs  has  increased  salaries  in  the  last 
4  years  all  along  the  line,  and  that  Includes 
Cabinet  officers  and  others  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  notably  the  President. 

Tlie  Congress  has  net.  however,  increased 
the  salaries  of  its  own  Members,  and  I  men- 
tion that  because  it  Is  fashionable  in  some 
quarters  to  say  that  Congressmen  are  over- 
paid. 

I  know  very  few  of  whom  this  could  be 
said,  but  my  suggestion  would  t>e  that  If 
there  are  some  who  do  not  earn  their  hiring, 
you  can  always  replace  thera  by  others  who 
will,  because  going  to  Congress  is  like  love, 
you   cannot  make  It  unpopular. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  adverse 
criticism  these  days  of  the  activities  of  lob- 
bies and  lobbyists  and  they  now  have  to  b« 
registered  and  duly  accounted  for,  with  a 
statement  as  to  Sf&larles  and  whom  they  are 
working  for. 

The  civil  service  employees  and  postal  em- 
ployees are  represented  by  members  of  their 
respective  organizations  who  may  well  be 
classed  as  lobbyists,  who  present  their  cases 
before  the  committee  and  visit  memliers  in 
their  offices  to  talk  over  the  varlo-.a  bills 
before  them. 


I  have  never  ■trttit  with  the  opposition  to 
lobbying,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  American  philos- 
ophy of  government.  The  idea  Is  embodied 
in  the  first  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  where 
the  people  are  guaranteed  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. 

Our  country  is  now  so  vast,  and  our  popu- 
lation so  large,  that  It  stands  to  reason  that 
In  many  Instances  it  would  be  dlHicult  for 
them  to  come  In  person  to  petition  Congress, 
although  they  still  have  that  right  and  exer- 
cise it  frequently  to  this  very  day. 

It  Is.  however,  simpler,  in  most  cases,  for 
people  in  a  similar  profession  or  career  to 
designate  one  of  their  own  members  to  rep- 
resent them  and  their  interests  with  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and  it 
also  stands  to  reason  that  th:s  individual 
must  t)e  paid  for  his  work  and  time.  There 
Is  nothing  to  criticize  In  this  practice  which 
Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  objected  that  through  these 
lobbies,  legislation  Is  often  Influenctd.  Why 
not?  Surely  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  our 
Republic  is  that  the  Government  belcnes  to 
the  people  and  they  surely  are  the  ones  to 
Influence  it  through  their  Representatives, 
or  in  pafton. 

PEOPLE   TO   BLAME   FOX   rED£7.AL   FAULTS 

The  other  side  of  this  Is  that  the  people 
themselves  are  directly  to  blame  for  the  kind 
of  government  they  have  In  this  country. 
In  other  words,  when  you  complain  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  red  tape — and  you 
have  good  reason  to  complain  of  all  three — 
stop  and  ask  yourself  what  you  personally 
have  djne  to  correct  this  situation. 

If  you  are  perfectly  honest  with  yourself 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  you  are  against 
waste,  extravagance,  and  red  tcpe  for  every- 
one and  every  organization  except  your  own. 

Here  again  we  try  to  remove  the  mote  in 
our  brother's  eye  while  leaving  tne  beam  in 
our  own.  This  is  human  nature,  but  it  does 
not  help  the  cause  of  good  government. 

If  we  are  to  progress  we  must  keep  striv- 
ing for  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  and  not 
simply  for  ourselves  and  our  immediate 
group. 

Now  that  so  many  of  our  |>eople  are  In  civil 
service  and  Government  employ  there  is  a 
rising  desire  for  more  measures  that  will 
Insure  security. 

This  Is  natural  because  no  one  can  get  very 
rich  In  Government  service;  In  fact,  It  Is 
well-nigh  Impossible  to  lap  up  anything  for 
sickness  and  old  age.  and  for  that  reason 
legislation  that  will  provide  for  these  things 
is  constantly  brought  before  the  committee 
and  passed  into  law. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more  security 
In  civil  service  and  Government  employ  to- 
day than  In  any  other  kind  of  work. 

But  there  is  not  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  fortune  that  the  private  Individual  can 
have  If  he  Is  willing  to  take  the  rislcs  without 
which  no  great  success  can  ever  be  achieved. 

CSC  SHOULD  PSOVIOE  SUPREME  COURT 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  employees  In  the  matter  of 
separation  from  the  service. 

It  is  my  feclin'?  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission should  be  a  final  court  of  appeal  or 
supreme  court.  If  you  will,  and  that  any  em- 
ployee may  have  the  right  to  go  before  them 
for  a  final  appeal  If  he  or  she  does  not  believe 
a  fair  hearing  bus  been  provided  in  the  de- 
partment. 

The  commission  would  thus  be  In  close 
touch  always  with  all  departments  and  a 
real   living   organization   to   the   employees. 

As  our  Government  gets  bigger  and  big- 
ger we  must  guard  against  allowing  the 
various  boards  and  commissions  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  become  a  little  group  of 
untouchable     and     unapproachable     Olym- 


pians, above  and  t)eyond  the  reach  of  aver- 
age mortals.  They  must  come  down  to 
earth  and  play  their  part  In  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  the  arena. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  dangers  of  big 
government:  That  It  gets  away  from  the  peo- 
ple and  then  becomes  their  master  instead 
of  their  servant.  George  Washington  said: 
"Government  Is  not  reason.  It  Is  not  elo- 
quence. It  Is  a  force:  Like  fire.  It  Is  a  dan- 
gerous servant  and  a  fearful  master." 

ThLi  Is  a  true  saying  and  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  heeded. 

The  committee  has.  ol  course,  been  deep- 
ly concerned  about  eliminating  bad  securi- 
ty risks.  subverslve.s  and  Communists  in 
Government.  This  is  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem today  and  one  that  should  not  be  han- 
dled In  a  namby-pamby,  sentimental  man- 
ner. 

We  have  suddenly  decided  to  fight  commu- 
nism all  over  the  world  and  yet  we  are  slow 
to  eradicate  Communists  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  said  that  there  are  very  few 
subversives  and  Communists  in  the  depart- 
ments ot  Government.  The  answer  to  that 
Is  that  there  should  be  none. 

MDSC  COMMIES  HEU  TH\N   IS   t.VRLT    U.   S.   S.   K. 

Reliable  sources,  notably  the  FBI,  tell  us 
there  are  more  Communists  In  the  United 
States  than  there  were  in  Russia  before  they 
took  over  that  country.  There  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  coddling  such  enemies  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  the  present 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Is  fully  aware  of  this  and  Is  guarding  the 
American  philosophy  of  government  and  the 
rights  of  o.ur  people,  most  Jealously. 

This  committee  is  also  very  free  from  par- 
tisanship and  the  committee  votes  are  rare- 
ly along  party  lines. 

This  is  due  to  the  sp'.endld  leadership  we 
have  In  our  chairman.  Tom  MuriRAT,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  our  ranking  minoilty  member. 
EIowARo  H.  Reks.  of  Kansas,  who  work  well 
together  and  Instill  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
cooperation  in  the  whole  committee. 

We  also  are  fortunate  in  that  we  In  this 
committee  are  near  to  the  people  and  as 
we  pursue  our  way.  no  doubt  making  mis- 
takes at  times,  we  have  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  working  with  2.000.000  men  and 
women  In  civil  .service  and  500,000  postal  em- 
ployees who  are.  by  and  large,  as  fine  a 
group  of  patriotic  Americans  as  can  be  found, 
and  that  we  are  all  working  together  for  a 
better  America  and  the  preservation  of  our 
great  Republic. 


The  Monster  Hoarder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    TOI.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  having  many  letters  from  my  dis- 
trict from  hou.sewives  asking  me  why  it 
Is  that  prices  of  necessities,  such  as  food, 
are  so  high,  and  the  cost  constantlv  in- 
creasing. 

.  This  is  not  difflcult  to  answer  In  very 
plain  language.  Speaking  generally,  it 
l.s  because  of  the  inordinate  waste  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  its  total  disregard  of  the 
necessities  of  the  overburdened  taxpay- 
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ers.  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  under 
deficit  financing,  the  hoarding  by  the 
Government  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  the  Truman  war. 

To  put  the  whole  matt:r,  so  far  as 
necessities  are  ccncerned,  in  undcr.stand- 
able  and  popular  languare,  I  am  imert- 
Ing  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Geori^e  Dixon  which  appeared  in  the 
Washinpton  <D  C.)  Times-Herald  under 
date  of  September  20.  1950: 
Washington  Scene 
(By  George  Dixon) 

Ever  since  President  Truman  delivered  his 
fireside  chat  I  have  been  waiting  Impatiently 
for   h!m   to  begin   taking  his  own   advice. 

Our  steadfast  and  peerless  leader  came 
out  sternly  against  hoarding.  He  inveighed 
against  housewives  who  buy  up  more  than 
they  need.     He  said: 

"Every  American  housewife  must  not  buy 
more  than  she  needs.  Bbe  must  put  off  buy- 
ing whenever  she  can.  If  the  hourewlle  in- 
£l6ts  on  buying  more  than  she  need^.  there 
wUl  not  be  enough  to  go  around,  and  prices 
will  go  up." 

The  President  explained  that  hoarding 
only  brings  en  Inflation  and  scarcity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  Infallib'e 
leader  Is  right  In  what  he  says  about  hoard- 
ing. Would  that  he  could  only  be  as  right 
about  what  he  does. 

Nattually,  every  American  abhors  hoarding. 
We  loathe  and  despise  that  bloated  Mrs.  Potts 
who  has  10  pounds  of  butter  stashed  away 
In  her  deep  freeze.  She  is  un-American. 
But,  M*-.  President,  I  know  a  hoarder  who  is 
hoarding  192.000,000  pounds  of  butter. 

That  nouvcau  rlche  Mrs.  Keller  Eaton  has 
almost  a  whole  cheese  weighing  20  pounds. 
She  loves  to  pick  at  It  beiween  meals,  the 
fat  pig.  Eiit  this  other  hoarder  has  106,- 
100.000  pounds  of  cheese. 

I  am  pret'.y  sure  you  are  catching  on  to 
whom  I  mean.  Mr.  President,  which  is  all 
right  because  I  am  not  trying  to  keep  you  in 
suspense.  But  we  will  proceed,  without  defi- 
nite identification,  for  a  minute. 

Nobody  in  our  block  Is  speaking  to  that 
stuck-up  Mrs.  Harpy.  She  has  three  100- 
pound  bai^s  of  potatoes  iii  her  cellar.  We 
hope  they  sprout  and  she  h.^s  potatoes  grow- 
ing through  her  fioor.  But.  Mr.  President, 
she  Is  Just  an  amateur.  This  other  hoarder 
has  bought  5.443.000  bags  of  potatoes,  each 
weiehlng  100  pounds. 

But  he's  doue  sometblng  even  more  atiom- 
Inable,  Mr.  President.  He  decided  he  had 
too  many  potatoes,  even  for  hira.  and  ordered 
nearly  80  percent  of  those  5.443,000  hundred- 
pound  bags  destroyed. 

There's  a  creature  up  the  street  a  piece 
from  us,  whose  name  we  won  t  even  mention 
because  she  is  Just  plain  sickening,  who 
stocked  up  her  cupboard  until  It  Is  near  bust- 
ing with  cans  of  that  Mexican  canned  beef. 
She  must  have  50  cans  If  she's  got  a  can. 
But  this  other  hoarder  has  68.891,113  Cans 
of  the  same  Mexican  canned  t)eef. 

There  seems  to  ise  no  Umii  to  the  stag- 
gering amounts  of  food  tbls  boarder  will 
hoard  and  watch  go  bad  rather  than  let  any 
American  eat  It.  He  is  the  biggest  hoarder 
in  all  history. 

As  of  this  last  week  he  had  a  few  other 
odds  and  ends  of  food  put  away.  luch  as 
80.952.918  pounds  of  dried  ergs  {the  ec.uiva- 
lent  of  342,868,754  dozen  e-'gs  in  the  Siiclit; 
320.700.000  pounds  of  dried  milk  (the  equiva- 
lent of  1,635,180.000  quarts  as  substractcd 
from  the  cow.  or  11  quarts  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In   the  country). 

As  I  said  bcfvjre.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
tryin.3  tc  build  up  any  surpenf  This  mon- 
ster hoarder  is  your  own  atlmiulsu-atiou. 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  CECIL  F.  WHITE 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T.ATIVE3 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

M.-.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  lady  who  lives  in  my  home  town 
recently  had  published  m  our  laigest 
newspaper  a  leilc-r  which,  while  intend- 
ing to  be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  ccniamc:!  some  siaiemenis  which 
I  feel  were  inspired  by  someone  with  an 
ulterior,  political  motive.  The  letter  had 
to  do  wiih  a  proposal  I  made  for  v.orid 
peace  in  1940.  The  sujject  of  world 
peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  too  important  to 
be  trifled  with  and  I  have  written  an 
answer  tc  that  letter  which  I  wish  to  read 
into  tl:e  CoNGatsciON/o,  Recohd.  so  that 
all  the  people  of  central  California  may 
have  all  the  facts.  The  answer  is  as 
follows : 

EDITOa   or  THE  BZK. 

Sib:  Please  refer  to  the  letter  Of  Mn.  M.  Z. 
regarding  my  booklet.  A  World  United. 

The  lady  apparently  overlooked  the  provi- 
sion on  page  2  of  my  booklet  which  reads: 
"A  senate  comjicyed  ct  two  senators  from 
each  men-.ber  nation"  Some  people  have 
been  creating  the  impression  that  I  proposed 
representation  In  the  wo.  Id  peace  authority 
on  the  basis  of  population  only.  That  is  not 
true,  as  you  will  see  from  the  provision  for 
two  senators  from  each  nation. 

Mv  proposal  for  a  world  peace  authority 
like  the  United  Nations  Is  simply  to  provide 
a  world  authority  on  the  same  basis  as  cur 
own  National  Government  is  constructed. 
I  think  American  democracy  Is  the  be--i  form 
of  government  In  the  world  and  I  want  to 
see  It  extended  throughout  the  world  to  stop 
these  world  wars  and  to  stop  communism. 

Aoparently  the  oppoeitlcn  objects  to  the 
spreading  of  American  democracy  to  a  world- 
wide basis  t  J  maintain  world  peace.  That  is 
all  I  proposed  in  my  t>ooklet  and  they  seem 
to  object  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  immigration  clatise  In 
my  booklet,  which  the  opposition  has  criti- 
cized, the  copyrighted  edition  contains  the 
clause,  "subject  to  the  approval  of  the  re- 
Oeivlng  nation,"  and  I  have  a  photostatic 
ccpv  of  the  copyrighted  edition  from  the  copy- 
right office  to  prove  it.  This  knocks  Into  a 
cocked  hat  the  claim  that  I  advocate  Im- 
practical immlgatlon  laws. 

If  we  only  give  American  money  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  individual  foreign  nations,  we 
do  nothing  to  promote  a  permanent  world 
peace  organization.  If  we  offer  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
united  world  peace  organization,  we  build 
a  permanent  world  peace  authority,  and  I  am 
for  It. 

I  would  not  quibble  about  unimportajit  de- 
tails of  a  booklet  I  wrote  in  1940  advocating 
a  world  peace  authority.  I  wcu'd  net 
quibble  about  the  unimportant  detalis  of  a 
world  peace  plan  now.  To  show  my  latest 
thinking  and  effort  in  ccnnccticn  with  world 
peace.  I  mtroduced  a  resolution  m  Congress 
on  June  7,  1948.  along  with  &2  ether  Cor.giess- 
men,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
This  resolution  is  stripped  of  all  details  and 
deals  with  the  Irreducible  minimum  cf  ele- 
ments in  order  to  eliminate  details  which 
micht  be  subject  to  controversy.  It  reaos  as 
follows : 


'  Reaolved  fyy  the  House  of  R'^reser.tatircs 
(t).c  Se-Mte  caiicurrxng) .  That  ii  is  the  fceii.S8 
cf  the  Con.£re£s  that  it  should  be  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  the  fcreigr.  p.-!licy  of  the 
United  States  to  rupport  a-^c!  st-'er-rthen  the 
United  Nations  and  to  seek  its  development 
into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations 
with  defined  and  limited  powers  adeq-aate  to 
preserve  peace  and  prevent  aggres.'ion 
tiiTou^h  the  enactment,  mterpietatjou,  and 
eulorceaient  o'  world  law." 

Let  us  buiid  the  United  Nations  Into  a 
r?al  organization  for  peace  by  ellminctlng 
the  veto  and  by  expanding  the  present 
Ui.iled  N.^.':i::Ts  army  (no-.v  ur.rV^r  General 
MacArthur)  Into  a  force  large  enough  tJ 
maintain  peace  In  the  world.  If  Russia  does 
r.ct  want  to  go  alc!ig.  then  we  wou.ci  at  least 
have  all  the  other  most  powerlul  uat.ons  of 
the  world  allied  together  against  Russia  to 
Insulate  the  free  world  against  aggression 
and  communism. 

I  fcLijlit  ir.  two  wars  and  my  sons  are  now 
enlisted  fcr  th.s  one.  I  am  sick  and  t.red  of 
war.  I  wrcU;  that  booklet  in  19  K)  hoping  to 
help  bring  about  a  world  authority  like  the 
United  Nations  with  an  international  army 
to  maintain  world  peace,  and  I  am  glad  the 
same  general  pattern  has  been  followed  In 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
main  reason  I  ran  for  Congress  was  to  do 
what  I  can  to  bruig  about  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  world  p*-ace  If  ."^uch  a  world 
peace  authority  Is  f.naMy  successful,  it  may 
save  my  two  little  ^randsor^  from  ijecomlng 
cannon  fodder  some  day.  and  save  civiliza- 
tion from  virtual  e?:tinctlon. 


Apprcpruitbnt  for  the  £-ghty-£rst  Con- 
gress, Firit  and  Second  Sessions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

KON.  JOHN  TABER 

CF    Nrw    TORIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  table  showing  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Eighty -£r.st  Congress,  first 
and  second  sessions,  together  with  the 
requests  from  the  budget,  the  House  ac- 
tion, the  Senate  action,  the  Pubhc  Law, 
and  the  increases  of  the  second  session 
over  the  first  session.  In  addition,  I  am 
showing  the  contract  authority  which 
has  been  frranted. 

The  total  amount  which  has  been 
made  available  as  a  re.sult  of  ths  direct 
appiopnations  is  $52,540,835,488.  This 
reprf  sen:s  an  increase  over  the  first  ses- 
sions  appropriations  of  $14,715,829,277. 
With  the  single  excepucn  of  civhian  for- 
eign aid,  where  there  Is  a  large  reduc- 
tion, every  ilem  shovvs  an  increase. 
Tentative  decrea-ses  are  shown  in  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  and  Treasury- 
Post  Office  items,  but  these  are  e.xplained 
because  of  a  reorganization  which  trans- 
ferred the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  independent  offices  bill,  and 
there  is  an  item  of  a  reduction  caused  by 
a  failure  to  use  the  funds  appropriated 
last  year  for  railroad- retirement  bene- 
fits in  the  Labcr-Federal  Security  bill. 

The  contract  authorizations  are  less 
than  last  year  by  $_  lOCOQO.COO. 
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The  worst  part  of  the  whole  situation 
Is  that  the  civilian  activities  of  the  Oov- 
emment  have  gone  up  by  tremendoua 
leaps.  There  has  evidently  been  a  throt. 
tUng  of  the  expendltuies  for  the  armed 
services,  because  the  only  set-up  that 
shows  an  Increase.  In  spite  of  our  for- 
eign situation  In  the  period  since  the  1st 
of  Julv  1950.  Is  the  Air  Force  which  shows 
an  increase  of  $598,000,000.  The  Army 
Itself  shows  a  decrease  of  $687.000.0CO. 
The  Navy  shows  a  decrease  of  $190.- 

000.000.  _,  ^ 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30  were  $40,166,000,000  and  the  re- 


ceipts were  $37  044  000.000.  leaving  & 
deficit  of  $3,122,000,000.  With  approprl- 
atlons  available  now  totaling  $52,540.- 
000  000,  It  Is  easy  cnouKh  to  see  that  the 
expenditure  flKure  of  $40,000,000,000  last 
year  Is  golnK  to  be  exceeded  by  a  very 
large  amount,  even  thouKh  the  flrst  3 
months*  expenditure  Is  less  than  last 
year. 

The  expenditures  In  the  last  half  of  the 
year  will  increase  very  markedly,  and 
unless  we  have  large  impounding,  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  of  funds  in  the 
civilian  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
meni — where  they  are  not  needed— the 


deficit  Is  going  to  be  so  large  a.s  to  en- 
danger our  debt  limit  of  $275.0C0.000.00«. 
The  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  stood  very  solidly  for  retrench- 
ment In  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
civilian  establishments,  where  It  could 
be  done.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  all 
of  our  Democratic  colleagues  had  done  as 
well.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who  did 
stand  for  economy.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  unless  a  Republican  Congress  is 
elected,  the  wasteful  operations  of  the 
Government  will  continue  on  a  very  con- 
siderable scale. 


Appropriation  and  contract  authority  comparttons  excluding  perm 

transactions,    rcappropriations,   etc 


anent  and  trust  fund  accounts,  borrowing  authority,  public  debt 
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leflnite  amount  lor  purchase  of  100,000  pounds  of  wool,  knittinR  yam,  tuid  woolen  fabrics. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  $52.- 
540.855.488  of  direct  appropriations, 
there  is  available  to  the  Departments  to 
spend  $6,557,462.80i  of  permanent  ap- 
propriations, making  a  total  for  the 
bureaucrats  to  spend  of  $59,098,318,292. 


My  Report  to  the  lodiani  of  the  Nlnih 
DUtrkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARCLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Thursday,  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  northern 

Minnesota  is  the  home  of  the  Chippewa 
Indian  and  much  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion   is    cone. r.tia led    in    Minntcota's 


Ninth  District.  Therefore,  as  the  Con- 
gress nears  adjournment,  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  report  to  them  on  the  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced  on  their  behalf 
during  the  recent  months  and  my  other 
efforts  as  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

March  30,  1949:  H.  R.  3895,  a  bill  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  declare 
title  to  approximately  28,554  acres  of 
land  purchased  by  the  United  States  in 
coimection  with  the  Flat  Lake  and  Twin 
Lakes  Indian  demonstration  projects  in 
Minnesota,  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  ff^r  the  Minnesota  Ciiip- 
pewa  Tribe  of  Indians. 

It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  proclaim  tlus  land  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
The  chief  purposes  of  the  Flat  Lake  and 
Twin  Lakes  demonstration  projects  were 


to  supply  a  place  for  homes  for  Indians ; 
furnish  the  Indians  a  place  to  grow 
gard(.ns;  furnish  the  Indians  a  source 
of  fuel;  and  to  bring  the  whole  area 
under  Indian  control  in  order  to  achieve 
an  economical  system  of  land  use  for 
the  lands  now  owned  by  the  Indians. 

This  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  20, 
1949.  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

October  4.  1949,  per  capita  payment: 
H.  R.  6319,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  SlOO  per 
capita  payment  to  members  of  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  and 
lumber  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  S50  per  capita  payment  to  be  made 
upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this 
act  and  the  second  installment  of  $50 
per  capita  to  be  made  January  15,  1951, 
and  is  similar  to  the  measures  I  intro- 
duced pre\iously  which  authorized  and 
provided  capita  payments. 
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My  measure  wai  approved  by  the 
}»cure  of  Representatives  on  June  5, 
IZLO,  and  was  pendlxu':  in  the  Senate  un- 
Ul  August  22  when  It  was  talien  up  but 
not  passed.  On  Scptem!;er  13,  1950.  the 
Rena've  paased  my  bill  in  crcaUy  changed 
form.  Through  my  eflor'-s  and  contact* 
and  follov/lnff  o'lt  my  desires,  th*  House 
conferees  lasUted  on  the  more  desirable 
provisions  of  my  bill.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate held  out  for  the  reduced  payment  of 
$73  instead  of  ClOO  as  provided  in  my 
bill.  H.  R.  6319.  The  payments  v^eie 
divided  with  S37.50  to  be  paid  this  fall, 
and  $37. '0  during  the  winter. 

June  30.  1953:  H.  R.  9017.  a  bill  to 
promote  the  rehabilit?.tlcn  cf  the  bands 
of  Chippe;\a  Indians  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, located  on  the  Red  Lake.  VThite 
Earth.  Greater  Leech  Lake.  Bois  Fcrt  or 
Nett  Lake.Miile  Lac, Fond  du  Lac,  Gr?.nd 
Portage,  and  Vermillion  Lake  Indian 
Reservations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  Ions-range  program  of  rehabilitation 
which  shall  include  off-reirervaticn  em- 
ploj-ment  and  adjufUnents  related  to 
such  employment. 

This  proposal  would  arth.o;w:e  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  revolvine  fund 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  Consideration  and  action  on 
this  legislation  will  come  following  re- 
ports of  the  House  committee  referred 
to  in  the  next  paragraph. 

March  20,  1950:  House  Rc^^olution  525, 
a  re.'^olulion  calling  for  the  creation  of 
a  commiit^H^  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  investigate  and  study  the  rc- 
habilitaticn  needs  of  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians located  on  the  Red  Lake,  Wliite 
Earth,  Gieater  Leech  Lake.  Bols  Fort  or 
Nett  Lake.  M:lie  Lac,  Fond  du  Liic.  and 
Grand  Portage  Rt-servations.  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  be  given  to  the  following 
projects: 

First.  Development  of  industrial  and 
business  enterprises. 

Second.  Development  of  off-reserva- 
tion empicyment. 

Thn-d.  Surveys  of  physical  and  human 
resources. 

Fourth.  Development  of  agricultural 
opportunities. 

Fifth.  Development  of  educational  op- 
portunities, including  loans  for  educa- 
tional purpose^. 

Sixth.  Hospital  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  health-conservation 
measures. 

Seventh.  Establishm.ent  of  a  revolving 
lo?-n  fund  for  establishment  of  business ; 
home  and  land  Improvements;  for  the 
purchase  of  machineiy.  stock,  and  other 
farming  equipment:  and  for  tiie  purpose 
cf  building  new  tribal  enierprises. 

Ei>ihUi.  Construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  trails.  a:id  so  forth. 

Ninth.  Housing  and  necessary-  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

Tenth.  Water  and  se^verai^e  systems 
and  cUier  coaimon  tcrvice  facilities, 

A  congressional  committee  is  now 
working  on  thee  sugsrstioni,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  report  to  the  next  Congress 
in  January. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  comprehensive 
loag-ranse  prcsi-am  fcr  the  rehabilita- 


tion of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indtaas 
Is  es.'.cntlal.  The  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion ty  Waahlncton  had  iU  mistaken 
start  lontf  ago  and  It  Is  time  f  jr  the 
Government  to  meH  the  siiuatiun 
tfiUAttly  and  eifectivelj. 
MvtrtVB  rooM 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  in 
fiequent  contact  with  the  United  Elates 
Depertment  of  Ar  riculture,  urging  them 
to  distribu^  burpnis  commodities  to  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota.  They  have  dis- 
tributed $66,376  worth  of  foods.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  r.mount  distributed 
is  not  nearly  suff.cient  in  view  of  the 
great  needs  cf  the  Indians  tlicm:elvcs 
and  the  great  surpluses  of  food  which 
are  available.  I  am  now  seeking  a 
greater  oistribution  of  surplus  foods  fcr 
this  commc:  winter. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  rewrt 
has  g.ven  the  native  Americans  cf  my 
district  a  clear  picture  cf  my  efTcrts 
ca  their  behalf  during  the  Eighty-f-rit 
Congrc:is.  I  am  an  adopted  member 
cf  the  Red  La);e  Band  of  the  Cliippewa 
Tr:':e,  mr  Indian  name  be.ng  -Gi-gi-go- 
we-ne-r.e." 

I  want  to  assure  all  cf  the  Indians 
cf  my  fullect  interest,  cocpcraticn,  and 
help  relative  to  their  personal  as  well 
a;>  tribal  problem^?.  I  esk  them  to  write 
to  me  or  per.>oualIy  see  mc  at  any  op- 
f)ortunily  concenuiK  any  matter  tiiey 
may  have  on  which  I  can  possibly  be 
of  service  and  a.Msiance. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revelation 
Opposed  to  Any  Form  cf  World  Cov- 
er oment 


EXTEi:SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENXE  H.  SKITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREf^ENTATTVES 

Friday,  Septeviber  22. 1950 

Mr  SMH'H  of  Wisconsin.  I.!r.  Speak- 
er, ai  pail  of  my  remarkjs.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  forceful,  concise  statement  of  the 
ro.^.iicn  taken  Ly  tiie  great  patriotic 
organization,  the  Dauphiers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  which  opposes  any 
form  of  world  rovernmcnt  which  would 
include  the  United  States.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  every  Member.  It 
follows: 

The  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  Is  against  any  form  of 
world  government  bect\use: 

1.  The  mere  WTitinc  of  a  conrtitutirn,  the 
passing  of  a  law  or  the  declaration  cf  pious 
phrases  about  peace  wiU  not  compel  peoples 
to  live  In  harmony. 

2.  Lack  of  a  common  cultural  heritage. 
common  language,  traditions,  rehelon,  and 
law  among  prospective  members  of  a  world 
federation  would  prevent  a  community  of  in- 
terests. 

3  With  less  than  7  percent  of  the  world 
population  In  the  United  States,  the  sur- 
render of  our  nat.or.al  sovereignty  to  a  world 
f  vrrnlne  body  will  forfeit  our  llbertr.  Jree 
cr.tcr;;rise  and  independence  to  the  d.ctatts 
of  this  governing  body. 


4  Forfeiture  of  r  vpfU-ity  rcanB  for- 
ffimrc  of  our  ru  '  •  ^'i  ^  '  b  f.-iy  7  per- 
cent of  tlM  poputftiKyti  ill  uur  c^uuiy )  Uj  Uc- 
cicto  whst  U%w  V  e  »hnU  pay  and  bow  tiaey 
ehftU  b«  spcn:,  Auiiwriiy  ot  a  world  govern* 
inpr  t>od7  to  tax  aU  ctttsrns  according  to 
:  y  to  pay  would  ba  diaaatrctia  to  the 
n- 1>  itf  Of  the  United  Statea  who  enjoy  the 

ii.'.  .lett  standard  ot  Uvuic  Us  the  worla  uxlay. 
t>.  /ny  form  of  dlearmament  and  ii»  i>ub- 
etliution  of  a  world  police  force  In  wttich 
yuur  busbaodc.  sons,  daughiera,  &ad  perbupa 
you,  would  serve  et  the  d.ctaves  cf  thia 
fccdy  v,-ould  subject  this  country  to  domina- 
tion cf  tl:e  Communist  Party,  consider  the 
population  cl  Russia,  Siberia,  the  countries 
behind  the  lion  ctirtaln.  Communist  China 
and  the  subversive  groups  In  all  other  coun- 
tries, ready  to  take  o\-er  when  the  moment  is 
rip?.  International  wars  would  become  civil 
wars  and  v.-e  wct:ld  te  undefended,  having  no 
United  S'."tes  Armed  Fcrc?s. 

6.  Ccncrntratlon  of  power  in  a  world  pov- 
ernment  would  provo'te  rather  thnn  prevent 
v.ars.  Basic  causes  of  wars  are  not  political 
but  population  precsures,  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  resources,  ambitions  of  dictators  and 
iiealcgical  crussdes. 

7.  Abclirhment  cf  the  laws  of  Immigration 
would  permit  the  free  movement  of  all 
peoples.  Every  country  except  one  has  over- 
subscribed Its"  Immlgratlcn  quotas  to  this 
country  for  rears  to  com.e.  These  people 
would  Ewr.rm  car  shores  Jeopardizing  the 
economy  of  the  United  Stntes  with  Its  high 
wage  levels  ard  industrial  prcduc-.lon. 

8.  Wr^rld  courts  cf  law  ever  wh:ch  we  would 
have  httle  or  no  control  would  wipe  cut  our 
fstem  of  Justice. 

"  9.  Inabilltv  of  these  Intellectual  idealists 
to  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  form 
of  a  world  government  proves  the  impractica- 
bility of  their  propa^andn.  There  are  seme 
20  groups,  each  with  a  different  plan  being 
preached  to  and  believed  by  many  well- 
meaning  earnest  people.  Including  a  few 
Congres^mrn  end  Senators.  Check  en  ycurs. 
10.  The  Department  of  Stp.te.  the  United 
Nations  officials  and  practical  political 
scientists  reject  the  idea  ol  world  govern- 
ment. 

K.'.Tn.«.R-NF  G.  RrTNCLDS, 
(tlr=    Eruce  D.  Reynolds). 
Kational     C^,  airman.     National     Defense 
Committee. 

Prancis  Bareett  Lttcas. 
(Mrs.  J&m.es  C.  Lucas). 
ETrrMtire    Secretary,    National    Defense 
Committee. 


This  Question  of  Ei^ess 


EXTENSrON  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALES  BOGGS 

CF  Drt-'WARE 

IN  TirE  EOUSE  OF  RZPRESEKTATIVE3 
Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delawaie.  Mr. 
Sprak.er.  I  take  this  oppoiiumty  to  di- 
i-ect  y;jur  attention  and  that  of  Uie  other 
M'rnbcrs  to  an  excelleni  article  discuss- 
ine  the  matter  of  bigness  in  business 
which  is  featured  in  the  September  1950 
Is.'^ue  of  the  magsizine  Steelways. 

This  splendid  article  concerning  a 
mailer  oi  vital  national  Luttrest  is  en- 
titled "This  Question  of  Bigness."  and 
was  wriiten  by  the  able  and  Gist.neiiisned 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  John  J. 
WiLLi-MS.  I  pm  "isr?  that  yrj  v,;ll  f.nd. 
as  I  have,  thut  this  article  by  Senator 
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Williams  is  an  interesting,  informative, 
and  eminently  fair  discussion  of  a  mat- 
ter in  which  there  is  widespread  public 
interest. 

The  article  by  Senator  Wilu.\ms  which 
appeared  in  Sieelways  follows: 
TKis    QoasnoK     or     Bicnkss — Whfn     the 

WROPFIXC       FTOERAL       GOVEItNMENT       CON- 

DcicNS  Bio  Busi.vrss.   Its  Timi  To  Tak* 

THE  Case  to  the  Customui 
(By  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware) 

We  seem  to  be  about  ready  to  rewrite  Hcra- 
tlo  Alger  in  this  country.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Algers  characters  to  strut;gle  up  the 
ladder  by  their  own  efforts  and  to  wind  up 
being  great  sucresses.  But,  in  the  light  ot 
the  political  philosophy  extant  today,  there 
Is  some  doubt  as  to  Just  how  big  a  suc- 
cess the  hero  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  should 
level  off  somewhere  down  the  line,  at  a  point 
to  be  determined  by  a  suitable  committee  of 
critics.  Otherwise,  he  Is  twund  to  antagonize 
somelxjdy 

In  the  business  world,  at  any  rate.  nc:h- 
Ing  succeeds  like  success  when  it  comes  to 
Inviting  the  displeasure  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Corporations  that  have  successfully  de- 
veloped and  sold  their  products  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  satlsfled  customers  now 
find  themselves  on  the  mat  because  they 
have  grown  too  large  in  the  process  A  re- 
port recently  issued  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  likens  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  a  public  utility.  Eaylng  that  It  is 
of  such  size  that  the  Government  should 
have  a  hand  in  Oxing  its  prices  and  In  guar- 
anteeing competition  among  companies.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Study  of  Monof>oly  Power 
is  eyeing  du  Pont.  General  Motors,  General 
Electric,  steel,  and  others  on  the  assumption 
that  their  magnitude  is  Inherently  wrong. 

Neither  committee  has  produced  any  tan- 
gible evidence  to  show  that  big  busines;i  has 
harmed  its  competitors,  the  buying  public, 
or  small  business.  The  evidence — and  much 
of  it  is  the  Government's  own  figures — points 
the  other  way.  But  by  innuendo,  Infere.ice 
and  assumption,  the  Idea  has  arisen  that — 
because  monopolies  are  often  big  business — 

big  businesses  must  be  monopolies.  On  that 
logic,  we  should  certainly  be  obliged  to  state 
that  all  birds  are  owls,  since  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  all  owls  are  birds. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  corporation 
is  a  model  of  resjiectablllty.  But  we  do  know 
that  our  present  Industrial  structure  h:3 
won  a  war  and  gone  on  to  give  us  the  mrsc 
prosperous  years  we  have  ever  known.  Be- 
fore we  carve  that  structure  into  some  other 
Image,  let  tis  examine  it  on  its  economic  ai'd 
not  its  political  merits,  without  recourse  to 
the  witch-hunters  technique  of  prejudging 
the  case. 

Is  there,  for  example,  any  sound  reason  for 
an  Industry  to  grow  large — apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  bound  to  do  so  if  it  can  satisfy 
the  want*  of  large  numbers  of  customers? 

In  my  home  State  of  Delaware  Is  the  head- 
quarters of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. — 
biggest  chemical  concern  in  the  United 
States.  On  Capitol  Hill,  du  Pont  Is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  an  undesirable  concen- 
tration. It  is  Indeed  a  concentration  of 
money,  research  men  and  managerial  skills. 
To  what  purpose? 

Well,  take  the  case  of  nylon — which  du 
Pont  aelU  as  a  raw  material  for  ftirther 
processing  as  It  does  with  88  percent  of  its 
products.  Nylon  did  not  exist  20  yean  a^. 
As  Oawford  Greenewalt.  president  of  du 
Pont.  jXJinted  out  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  Power,  basic  resetrch  on  the  prod- 
uct began  In  1928.  Not  untU  1&40  was  the 
Cr»t  commercially  m.ide  pound  of  It  ready 
for  sale.  In  the  meantime,  according  to 
Mr.    Greenewalt,   du   Pont   had   spent   »27,- 


OCO.COO  on  development— ia7. 000.000  gambled 
on  a:i  untried,  iir.known  product. 

If  there  were  no  large  corporations  capable 
of  m:".king  such  an  investment  in  research 
In  h.^rd  cash,  would  there  have  been  nylon? 
Certainly  any  smiU  business  which  wanted 
to  undertake  such  a  development  would 
have  to  asiemble  an  enormous  stcfl  and 
enormous  financial  bricking— I.  e..  It  would 
have  to  become  a  large  business. 

Nylcn  Is  Just  one  stcry.  Testimony  by 
steel  companies  brought  out  the  fact  that 
a  single  big  continuous  rolling  mill  for  roll- 
ing sheet  steel  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
»iO.0O0.0C0  to  build  today,  while  a  complete 
plant  capable  of  turning  out  5,000.000  tons 
of  Ingots  yearly  would  take  more  than  tl.- 
COO.OOO.COO  of  capital.  Gi?neral  Electric 
points  to  annual  losses  ranging  up  over  540:i,- 
OCO  on  its  kltchcn-sink  disposal  during  the 
19  years  since  research  becan. 

Small  bu.«iness  cannot  undertake  ventures 
of  this  kind.  Bigness  we  must  have.  Big- 
ness Is  sired  by  sheer  necesslt3r — the  neces- 
sity for  efflciency  and  economy  of  operation — 
and  by  consumer  demand  for  Improved  prod- 
ucts at  a  reasonable  price.  The  question 
then  becomes:  Does  bigness  htirt  competitors 
or  damnire  the  Nation's  small  businesses'' 

Geoffrev  Lloyd.  Britain's  wartime  petro- 
leum secretary,  once  remarked,  "I  think  we 
wouldn't  have  won  the  battle  of  Britain 
without  100  octane." 

He  was  speaking  of  aviation  fuels,  natural 
aad  synthetic,  that  gave  the  RAF  a  per- 
formance edge  over  the  luftwa!?e  in  air  com- 
bat. The  story  of  those  fuels  goes  back  to 
1916  when  Charles  F.  Kettering  and  a  small 
research  team  began  studying  auto  engine 
knock  in  a  vacated  Dayton.  Ohio.,  tobacco 
warehouse. 

That  study,  which  used  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars  and  involved  the  resources  of  General 
Motors  research  laboratories,  not  only  pro- 
duced teiraethyl  le.id,  wliich  limited  knock 
In  auto  engines,  but  also  touched  off  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  molecules  that  make 
up  fuel  and  paved  the  way  for  synthetics. 

The  wartime  role  of  100  octane  only  dram- 
atized what  this  Immense  General  Motors 
research  program  accomplished  for  aircraft. 
Beyond  that  it  opened  the  way  for  engineers 
to  develop  new  auto  and  truck  engines  that 
In  the  past  20  years  have  become  30  percent 
more  efficient  than  the  enutnes  of  the  1920s. 
And  for  the  entire  industry — not  General 
Motors  alone — the  end  Isn't  yet  in  sitht. 

Engineers  predict  that,  with  furtiter  fuel 
development,  fviture  high-compression  en- 
gines will  travel  as  much  as  30  percent 
farther  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  than  they 
travel  today.  This  will  save  the  motorlsi's 
money  and  help  conserve  the  Nation's  pe- 
troleum resources. 

General  Motors"  know-how  In  fuel  and 
engine  technology,  requiring  Immense  out- 
lays of  money,  brains,  and  materials,  has 
been  made  available  to  the  entire  internal- 
combustion  engine  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries— for  autos,  trucks,  aircraft,  farm  trac- 
tors or  any  other  device  that  o->erates  with  a 
spark  Ignition.  Moreover,  much  of  this  ex- 
perience and  development  was  ground  work 
for  the  two-cycle  Diesel  program,  which  to- 
day is  revolutionizing  the  railroads.  Many 
manufacturers  In  these  fields  are,  of  course, 
in  direct  competition  with  CM. 

As  for  the  lot  of  small  business.  It  Is 
worth  recalling  Mr.  Greenewalfs  testimony 
about  the  f 49  95  nylon  dress.  Du  Pont  sells 
the  nylon  staple  for  such  a  dress  for  11.92. 
The  difference  goes  entirely  to  smaller  busi- 
ness— the  spinners  of  the  yam.  the  throw- 
sters who  twist  It.  the  weavers,  the  finishers, 
the  designers  and  cutters,  and  the  retail 
store  that  sells  the  dress.  While  Washing- 
ton laments  their  fate,  I  dare  say  small  hu>i- 
nesses  like  the«e  find  things  rather  to  Hit  J- 
liking. 


Th  re  is  considerable  muttering  about 
mo-.upjly  in  steel,  too.  In  this  Industry 
there  are  more  than  200  companies,  accord- 
ing to  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  three  largest 
companies  owned  56  3  percent  of  our  steel- 
making  capacity  In  1949  as  agtlnst  58  per- 
cent in  1939.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  largest  company,  which  produced 
two-tlurds  of  our  steel  at  the  turn  of  the 
centurv.  now  produces  about  one-third. 
E.en  if  these  facts  did  not  make  an  alle^a- 
tlo..  of  monopoly  look  pretty  thin,  the  per- 
formance of  the  steel  Industry— If  It  U 
monopolistic— has  been  strangely  out  of 
character. 

IC'n3;xjl!es  traditionally  tend  to  hold 
down  production  in  order  to  create  a  scarcity 
and  so  keep  up  prices.  Yet.  I  understand 
from  steel's  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee en  Monopoly  Power  that  the  indus- 
try has  normally  had,  over  the  last  50  years. 
more  capacity  for  steel  making  than  the 
public  required.  In  the  half  century,  the 
public  called  for  an  average  of  only  70  per 
cent  of  what  the  Industry  was  prepared  to 
make — though  of  course  there  were  tem- 
porary scarcities  engendered  by  two  wars 
and  two  poetw&r  periods.  No  sa  e  busi- 
nessman would  have  on  hand  production 
facilities  capable  of  meeting  immediately 
a  pent-up  postwar  demand,  unless  he 
wanted  to  see  those  facilities  lie  Idle  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Historically,  monopolies  also  tend  to  sit 
ttjht  on  the  status  q-ao.  since  there  Is  no 
need  to  underwrite  research  and  develop 
better  products  in  order  to  take  the  play 
away  from  competitors.  Yet  you  do  not 
have  to  be  a  steel  man  to  see  steel  cars  on  the 
highway,  "tin  "  cans  in  the  kitchen,  stain- 
less steels  In  the  food  processing  business — 
each  of  which  was  brought  to  its  present  ex- 
cellence by  competitive  research,  each  of 
which  has  colncidentally  opened  up  new 
fields  of  enterprise  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  steel  fabricators. 

If  what  is  called  monopoly  or  concen- 
tration has  t)een  at  work  In  this  country. 
It  Is  hard  to  explain  why  the  1,660.000  busi- 
nesses which  existed  in  1900  have  grown  to 
4.0G0,000  today — a  percentage  Increase  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  population.  Even 
the  much  maligned  A.  St  P.  Co.  finds 
Itself  competing  against  30.000  more  indi- 
vidually owned  grocery  stores  than  there 
were  10  years  ago,  and  against  275  food 
chains  which  did  not  exist  10  years  ago. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  of  the 
Industrial  giants  of  1900  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  over  the  years. 

There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
successes  or  the  failures.  In  the  main,  they 
represent  the  decision  of  millions  of  cus- 
tomers as  to  what  products  satisfied  them 
and  what  did  not.  It  is  the  customers, 
indeed,  who  set  the  apparently  suspect 
policy  that  like  goods  shall  sell  for  like 
prices  (since  they  are  not  prepared  to  buy 
for  a  dollar  here  what  they  can  get  for  75 
cents  over  there).  With  the  customers  sit- 
ting in  Judgment  and  the  law  insuring  fair 
play,  we  have  created  unparalleled  material 
wealth  and  prosperity  for  ourselves. 

Lacking  any  evidence  that  the  relative  size 
of  an  industry  is  harnUul  to  the  economy, 
having  plenty  of  evidence  that  large  Indus- 
try has  rendered  an  enormous  service,  let's 
not  knock  each  other  down  In  a  wild  rush 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  during  the  past 
800  years  our  America  under  our  American 
form  of  government  has  developed  from  a 
mere  infant  to  the  stature  of  a  giant  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  end.  the 
fact  that  we  have  thus  survived  and  grown 
In  stature  can  be  attributed  only  to  otir  con- 
stant belief  in  and  preservation  of  freedom 
for  men  and  freedom  for  enterprise. 
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Present  Democratic  Administration  Unfair 
to  Dairy  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  i:;.NNi;jv,T.\ 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  along  with  other  Midwest 
dairy  States,  are.  and  have  been,  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  crisis  in  connec- 
ticn  with  the  dairy  industry  and  dairy 
farmin.rr. 

If  the  dairy  industry  in  Minnesota 
and  other  Midwest  dairy  States  is  to 
survive  there  mast  be  an  end  to  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  barriers  and  dis- 
criminations acainst  interstate  ship- 
ments of  pure  milk  and  cream  from  the 
Midwest  and  against  all  price  discrim- 
inations beyond  those  actually  jus'ufied 
by  transportation  and  production  costs 
against  Midwest  pure  milk  and  cream  in 
Federal  milk  orders. 

The  situation  is  best  summed  up  by 
Alfred  D.  Stedman.  brilliant  associate 
editor  of  the  Dispatch -Pioneer  Press, 
of  St.  Paul,  in  nn  editorial  dated  May  14, 
1950.  when  he  outlined  the  pist  of  the 
crisis  that  is  facing  the  Dairy  Belt: 

1.  Midwest  dairying  Is  under  a  severe  price 
handicap  compared  to  seaboard  dairying. 

2.  There's  a  real  migration  of  lildwest 
dairying  to  hleh-price  eastern  areas. 

3.  Rigid  Government  butter  price  supports 
are  handing  over  the  Midwest's  markets  to 
other  areas  or  products. 

4.  The  eOect  of  all  this  Is  to  throw  the 
brunt  of  intense  compe*itlon  on  the  Dairy 
Belt. 

The  figures  of  the  Government  offer 
the  best  evidence  in  support  of  this  shift 
in  the  activities  of  the  dairy  indusiry. 
From  1940  to  1949  milk  production  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  increased  8.8 
percent.  New  York  State  in  the  same 
period  increased  15  percent;  New  Jer- 
sey. 18  percent;  Pennsylvania,  24  per- 
cent; the  North  Atlantic  States  as  a 
whole,  13.7  percent;  South  Atlantic 
States.  29  percent;  and  the  Ea.st  North 
Central.  16  2  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  the  stimulus  of  war,  Minne- 
sota's milk  production  decreased  1  per- 
cent; Iowa,  10  percent;  Nebraska.  16 
percent;  and  the  West  North  Central 
States  as  a  whole  are  down  4  5  percent. 

The  dairv'  farmers  in  Minnesota  and 
other  Midwest  States  began  to  notice  a 
decline  in  their  markets  early  in  the  war 
period,  and  many  of  them  attributed  '.t 
to  labor  sliortage  and  other  factors  mci- 
dent  to  the  war  efforts. 

The  real  effect  of  losintr  the  commer- 
cial outlets  was  severely  felt  when  many 
of  the  fine  dairy  herds  of  the  Midwest 
were  moved  East  to  swell  the  supply  of 
milk  producu  to  commercial  buyers  who 
were  formerly  customers  of  the  Midwest. 

The  body  blow  cam*  with  the  Govfn- 
ment  price-support  prccrram  on  butter, 
which  resulted  in  the  disastro'os  loss  of 


the  eastern  distributive  markets  which 
the  Midv%-est  had  workc^  so  hard  to  cre- 
ate and  develop  as  an  outlet  for  their 
dairy  products. 

The  PMA  support  program  forced  pro- 
ducing groups  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Midwest  to  sell  to  the  Government  in- 
stead of  trade  becau.se  the  prices  in  ti:ie 
terminr.l  markets  are  lower  than  Gov- 
ernmont  support  price.  It  costs  2  cents 
a  pound  to  ship  butter  from  Minnesota 
to  New  York  City.  Butter  made  in  New 
York  State  can  go  to  New  York  City  at 
a  cost  of  a  half  cent  per  pound.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  Nev;  York  State- 
made  butter  has  an  advantage  over  Min- 
nesota of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound. 

The  hardest  hit  under  the  present 
PMA  support  program  is  the  small 
creameries,  including  many  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota.  The  greater  ma- 
jority of  these  "small  creameries"  do  not 
have  production  capacity  to  sh.p  in  car- 
load lots,  and  under  present  PMA  regu- 
lations they  must  ab.sorb  anJ  pay  the 
freight  to  place  of  carlct  assembly. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  urged  the 
FMA  to  modify  and  chanse  their  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  their  price  support  on 
butter,  and  I  have  been  especially  in- 
sistent in  efforts  to  aid  the  small  pro- 
ducing creameries.  The  support  price 
should  be  f.  o.  b.  the  producing  plant  for 
carload  and  less-than-carload  lots  in- 
stead of  the  terminals.  If  the  present 
purchase  program  on  butter  is  con- 
tinued, it  will  surely  wipe  out  the  small 
producer  in  the  Midwest  dairy  belt  and 
eventually  the  laree  producers  because 
of  the  intense  competition  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  eastern  producers  with 
their  at-hand  gigantic  channels  of  coa- 
siunption  for  their  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota  may  be  fully  appnsed 
of  the  present  dairy-su|5port  program,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  the  release  of 
December  22,  1949.  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  relative 
to  the  program  from  January-  1950 
through  March  1951.     It  is  as  follows: 

USDA  Announces  15-Mcnth  Daisy  Support 
Program 

DEP.^HTMFVT    of    AcHICrt-TUKE. 

Production   and   Markettno 
Administration. 
Washington,    December   22.    1949. 

A  program  to  support  farm  prices  of  man- 
uiactunng  milk  and  butterfat  from  January 
1950  through  March  1951  at  national  average 
prices  of  approximately  $3  07  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk  of  3.95  per- 
cent butterfat  (yearly  average  test*  and  ap- 
proximately 60  cents  per  pound  for  butter- 
fat  ua.s  announced  today  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlculttire  The  pro- 
gram will  support  the  price  of  all  milk. 

The  support  program  was  anno'.inced  for 
the  next  15  months  so  as  to  extend  through 
the  next  full  marketing  year  tor  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  prices  announced  are  within  the 
range  specltied  by  the  Aericuitural  Act  of 
1949  which  requires  that  farm  prices  of  milk 
and  butterfat  be  supported  at  levels  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  support  prices  represent  about  79  per- 
cent of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  man- 


vifacturing  milk,  as  parity  is  estimated  under 
the  new  parity  formula.  (The  parity  equiv- 
alent price  for  manufacturing'  milk  is  88  5 
percent  of  the  United  States  avera,^e  parity 
price  of  all  milk  sold  by  farmers  at  whole- 
eaJe  to  plants  and  dealers  ) 

As  a  means  ol  carrying  cut  this  support 
to  dairy  farmers,  the  Department  will  otfer 
to  make  carlot  purchases  of  processed  dairy 
product.^  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  at 
any  location  lu  the  United  States: 

Cheddar   cheese.    U.    S.    grade    A    or 

higher  (cents  per  pound) 81 

Butter,  U.  S  grade  A  or  higher  (cents 

p«r   {X)und) 60 

Bu-ter.    U.    S.    grade    B     (cents    per 

pound) 58 

Nonfat   dry   milk   solids,   spray   t>-pe, 

U.  S.  extra  (cents  per  pound) 12-2 

Nonfat   dry  milk   solids,   roller  •'type, 

XJ    S.  extra    (cents  per  pound) 10 'j 

Evaporated  milk  (dollars  per  case)..  8  95 

The  farm  support  prices  (in  dollars  and 
cents)  ur.der  the  new  program  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  average  levels  sup- 
ported during  1949.  The  percentages  of 
parity  support  under  the  two  proerams  dif- 
fer, however,  btcaiise  of  the  new  parity  lor- 
mula.  It  is  estimated  that  79  percent  of  par- 
ity for  milk  under  the  new  formula  is  about 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  old  parity  price. 

In  connection  with  the  progra.m,  I  asked 
for  and  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  few  days  agro  the  following 
d-\ta : 

Price-support   purchase*   in   Minnesota, 
1949-50 
(rounds) 


1949 


1950' 


Piifnr 

CLrt*- 

MUk  solids. 


23,3no,OQO 
1.300.000 

9y.aiu,ooo 


iFAno,eee 

7.«K,SW 

6S,30a.0U0 


Total 


i 


»,  am.  (KO 

104,  300.  000 


1  ly^O  fisnire^  indudo  purcti  uses  Januiry  throoph  Jane. 

Minnesota  contains  188,952  farms, 
covering  33.100.0C0  acres.  Its  farm  peo- 
ple make  up  29,300,000  percent  of  the 
State  population.  The  available  statis- 
tics disclose  that  the  farm  cash  receipts 
declined  considerably  in  1949.  Cash  re- 
ceived from  farm  products  in  190 
totaled  about  $1,145,055,000,  compared 
with  $1,332,313,003  in  1948.  According 
to  1945  census  figures,  over  half  of  the 
farmers  who  receive  over  50  percent  of 
their  income  from  dairying  live  in  the 
Midwest. 

The  Minnesota  Creameries  As.socia- 
tlon  informed  me  in  March  of  this  year 
that  their  producer  groups  represent 
252  member  plants  in  Minnesota,  serv- 
ing 76.000  farmer  producers,  so  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  dairy  industry  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  hfe  and 
economy  of  Minne.'=ota. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  assure  the  dairy  farmers 
of  my  congressional  district  that  I  shall 
continue  to  wholeheartedly  support  leg- 
islation and  Federal  pchcies  that  will 
benefit  them  and  vigorously  oppose 
those  measures,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  are  detrimental  to  their  interests 
and  welfare.  I  also  invite  them  to  write 
at  any  time  concerning  their  Federal 
problems.  My  address  is:  Represent- 
ative Harold  C.  H.-^gen,  1405  House  Of- 
fice Buildin?,  Washington.  D.  C,  or  205 
Post  Ofice  Building,  Crookston.  Minn. 
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Isternational  Aspects  of  Fishery 
Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREGEMTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  an 
excellent  article  by  Edward  W.  Allen. 
of  Seattle,  entitled  "International  As- 
pects of  Fishery  Conservation."  Mr. 
Allen  is  chairman  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Conference. 
He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
on  the  subject  with  which  he  deals  and 
I  recommend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues.    It  follows; 

International      Aspects      or      Pishert 
CoNsravATioN 

(Bjr  Edward  W.  Allen) 

The  Pacific  Northwest  can  properly  claim 
credit  for  the  ereatest  process  anywhere  In 
the  world  In  fishery  conservation  through 
International  cooperation.  Although  tha 
tdea  Is  spreading,  even  today  the  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commission,  which  deal.i 
with  our  coastal  halibut,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission, 
which  deals  with  the  sockeye  salmon  of  this 
area,  constitute  the  only  examples  of  actuad 
Joint  International  fisheries  management. 

The  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Treaty, 
the  whallni?  agreement,  and  the  rectut 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
with  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica  are  still  in  the 
first  stages,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Treaty  ha* 
not  yet  been  ratified.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  multilateral  pacts  such  as  that  dealing 
with  the  fur  seals  besides  hundreds  of  other 
treaties  relating:  to  fisheries,  but  the  two  first 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones  actually  pro- 
viding a  continuous  system  of  Joint  regula- 
tion of  a  fishery  both  within  and  outside  of 
national  waters. 

The  people  of  this  region  should  take  satis- 
faction In  tiie  fact  that  this  method  which 
originated  here  has  met  with  remarkable 
success,  so  much  so  that  the  work  of  these 
two  Commissions  has  been  pointed  to 
throughout  the  whole  fishery  world  as  the 
outstanding  example  of  how  International 
fisher;  management  can  be  made  practical. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering some  of  the  fantastic  schemes  which 
are  being  projxDsed  as  substitutes. 

Millions  of  people  today  are  pitifully 
hungry  and  the  world  population  is.  never- 
theless, rapidly  Increasing.  Whether  we  view 
the  Tacts  as  pessimists  or  optimists.  It  muse 
be  admitted  that  there  are  natural  limita- 
tions upon  land  food  productivity  and  that 
some  regions  have  probably  reached  that 
limit  and  are  now  declining.  Drainage  has 
leached  out  essential  chemical  elements  and 
erosion  has  reduced  the  quantity  of  soU  In 
huge  agricultural  areas. 

Some  ocean  flsherle?  have  also  been  badly 
depleted,  but  thev  differ  from  lands  from 
which  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  be- 
cause they  can  probably  be  restored  by  proper 
management  even  though  the  process  may 
be  slow  and  expensive  if  not  applied  In  time. 
It  also  seems  reasonably  certain  that  there 
are  substantial  fishery  stocks  which  remain 
almost  untapped.  As  it  Is.  almost  40.- 
000,000,000  pounds  of  fLt>h  are  being  taken 
from  ocean  waters  annually.  Properly 
utilized,  the  enormous  food  reservoir  of  the 
sea  may  save  millions  of  lives.      When  one 


considers  relative  values,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  maintenance  of  wholesome  food  stocks 
Is  more  Important  than  building  industrial 
power  plants. 

But  how  are  we  to  manage  these  great 
marine  food  reservoirs?  That  Is  a  mixed 
question  of  law  and  fact.  Perhaps  our  ideas 
In  both  re.spects  need  reorientation  In  view 
of  modern  developments.  Some  clear  think- 
ing Is  required  so  that  on  the  one  hand  we 
shall  not  be  hide-bound  by  legal  principles 
which  had  their  origin  In  salllng-shlp  days, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  not  Ignore  the  cold 
facts  of  experience. 

Fish  appear  to  be  found  In  all  ocean 
regions — hot  and  cold,  sliallow  and  deei>^ 
but  there  Is  enormous  variation  in  density, 
and  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  but  that  the 
Luik  of  edible  fish  life  Is  to  be  found  above 
or  adjacent  to  the  continental  shelves.  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  valuable  fisheries, 
though  not  all.  are  coastal.  These,  how- 
ever, largely  extend  beyond  what  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  generally  reco.;- 
nlzed  as  natHonal  waters,  that  Is,  waters 
not  more  than  3  mUes  off  shore.  The  law 
seems  to  be  clear,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  Inclination  to  change  It  In  this  respect, 
that  a  nation  has  complete  control  of  Its 
fi.=heries  in  Its  inland  and  territorial  waters 
except  to  the  extent  relinquished  by  agree- 
ment. 

EXTE.VO    3-MILE    LIMIT 

In  recent  years  a  strong  movement  has 
developed  In  support  of  the  principle  that 
a  nation  has  a  special  Interest  In  Its  coastal 
fisheries  even  though  they  do  extend  more 
than  3  miles  from  shore;  In  other  words, 
this  special  Interest  Is  not  confined  to  terri- 
torial waters. 

This  movement  has  been  stimulated  by  two 
factors.  The  first  Is  the  adverse  effect  upon  a 
coastal  nation's  economy  If  a  foreign  power 
sends  over  Its  vessels  and  ruthlessly  destroys 
the  coastal  nation's  fisheries  even  though  not 
approaching  within  three  miles  of  shore. 
This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  Japanese  threat 
shortly  before  the  war  literally  to  destroy  the 
highly  valuable  Bristol  Bay  Alaska  red  salmon 
runs.  Similar  damage,  although  perh.nps  not 
to  the  same  degree,  could  be  done  even  now 
if  the  Japanese,  or  any  other  people,  were  to 
engage  In  unrestricted  fishing  on  SwlXtsure 
Banks  off  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The 
second  factor  Is  the  success  of  the  Intcrna- 
natlonal  Fisheries  Commission  In  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  great  halibut  fishery  off 
this  coast  which  now  supplies  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  world  catch  of  this  de- 
licious fish,  much  of  which  fishery  extends 
more  than  3  miles  out.  The  recent  en- 
couraging results  of  the  Fraser  River  salmon 
regulation  has  also  been  a  contributing 
factor. 

International  law,  like  common  law, 
should  not  be  static.  It  should  develop  with 
changing  conditions.  Increase  and  success 
in  the  use  of  this  method  of  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral management  of  coastal  fisheries  may 
well  have  Its  Impact  upon  International  law 
and   recognition   of   proplnquous  rights. 

Tills  still  leaves  open  the  subject  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  open-sea  fisheries  such 
as  those  for  tuna  and  whales.  There  Is  now 
an  international  whaling  agreement  with 
reference  to  Antarctic  whaling,  the  effective- 
ness of  Which  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a 
progressive  step  and  may  encourage  the  ap- 
plication of  multilateral  treaties  to  other 
fields. 

Nothing  referred  to  Is  purported  to  consti- 
tute a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
ocean  fishery  conservation.  Developments 
have  been  slow,  they  have  been  based  upon 
trial  and  error,  but  suljstantlal  results  have 
accrued  and  give  promise  of  even  greater  fu- 
ture success. 

PROPOSXD  ALTEXNATrVCa 

Now  let  us  consider  some  proposed  alterna- 
tives.   We  find  what  I  trust  Is  a  diminishing 


group,  largely  of  Government  economists  and 
professional  theorists,  who  seem  to  assert 
that  there  Is  some  kind  of  peculiar  sanctity 
to  the  so-called  3-mlle  rule  so  that  the  only 
way  that  any  nation  should  be  restrained 
from  destroying  another  nation's  coastal 
fisheries,  as  long  as  territorial  waters  are  not 
actually  penetrated.  Is  by  securing  the  af- 
firmative unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  na- 

jns  In  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  our 
fishermen  should  sit  calmly  on  the  beaches 
twirling  their  thumbs  while  they  watch  for- 
eigners destroy  their  livelihood. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  same 
planners  or  dreamers,  whichever  you  pre- 
fer to  call  them,  wish  to  restrict  nations  from 
entering  Into  treaties  such  as  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  done,  by  making 
them  su»5ject  to  the  proposed  International 
Trade  €(fganizatlon.  Before  singing  the 
praises  of  the  ITO  Charter  too  loudly.  It 
might  pay  businessmen  to  analyze  It  a  bit 
more  carefully  than  most  of  them  have  done. 

Then  there  are  some  ambitious  interna- 
tional bureaucrats  who  wotild  like  to  sub- 
ject all  the  ocean  fisheries  of  the  world 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  although  some  of  us.  any- 
way, understood  that  the  basic  concept  of 
that  particular  United  Nations  subsidiary 
was  to  help  hungry  nations  develop  their 
own  local  food  supplies  for  local  consump- 
tion. 

And,  of  course,  one  occasionally  encounters 
a  domestic  fishery  official  who  dislikes  to  see 
any  Jurisdiction  get  away  from  him  even 
though  his  authority  Is  so  limited  that  he 
is  helpless  In  the  International  field  and 
hence  utterly  Incapable  of  coping  effectively 
with  the  International  situations  which  com- 
plicate th^  management  of  many  coastal 
fisheries. 

CVRRCNT    PACinC    NORTHWEST    FlBBBUa 
PROBLEMS 

Now  you  probably  are  waiting  for  some- 
thing more  specific.  What  are  the  most 
Imminent  International  fishery  problems  of 
this,  our  own  Pacific  Northwest  area? 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  obscure  i^usslan 
threat.  Thus  far  I  know  of  no  Russian  at- 
tempt to  Invade  either  the  Canadlar  or  the 
United  States  fisheries.  It  Is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  war  we  deprived  our  own  flstiermen 
of  badly  needed  supplies  In  order  o  turn 
them  over  to  Siberian  use  to  show  what  good 
fellows  (some  of  us  prefer  the  term  'saps") 
we  were.  We  also  built  up  the  Siberian 
fleet  with  the  most  modern  equipment  which 
we  refused  to  our  own  people.  Still,  the 
Russians  appear  to  be  so  well  occuj  led  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  Asiatic  llsheries 
which  we  took  away  from  Japan  and  do- 
nated to  Russia,  that  they  do  not  seem  ready 
to  expand  In  our  direction.  There  are,  how- 
ever, rumors  that  they  are  Interested  In 
Central  Pacific  tuna.  It  Is  probably  as  much 
to  Russian  Interest  as  to  our  own  to  try 
to  get  together  on  some  practical  \.orklng 
agreement  with  reference  to  North  Pactflc 
fishing. 

The  really  pre.sslng  matter  relates  to  the 
Japanese.  According  tc  newspaper  ac:ounts, 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  may  be  In  the 
offing. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  Japanese  we-e  said 
to  have  one  and  one-half  million  fishermen 
and  several  hundred  thousand  fishing  twats. 
It  may  be  stated  roughly  that  they  took 
about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  world  catch. 
They  knew  nothing  of  conservation.  They 
concentrated  upon  production  with  apparent 
Indifference  to  the  future  and,  whut  was 
most  Irritating  to  other  people,  without  any 
regard  to  the  effect  of  their  fishing  upon 
the  coastal  fisheries  of  other  nations. 

In  view  of  their  methods  and  low  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  Is  believed  to  be  commer- 
cially practical  for  the  Japanese  today.  If 
permitted  to  do  so.  to  operate  off  the  shores 
of  British  Columbia.  Alaska,  and  elsewhere 
on    our    side    of    the    Pacific.     Fortunately, 
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General  MacArthur  has  not  allowed  them  to 
do  so.  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  will,  but  how 
long  he  may  be  In  command  Is  another 
question. 

When  the  so-called  MarArthur  Fisheries 
Mission,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  b*-  a 
member,  visited  Japan  last  year  to  make  a 
fishery  survey.  Its  members  felt  certain  that 
If  the  Japanese  were  not  In  some  way  re- 
stricted they  would  be  off  our  shores  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  there  Let  mc  say  that  all 
members  of  the  mission  left  Japan  with  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  Japanese  people 
In  general,  but  this  did  not  blind  otu  eyes 
to  actualities. 

It  was  somewhat  significant  that  in  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  four  members  of 
the  fi.'herv  committee  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
they  all  admitted  that  the  Japanese  would 
like  to  reengage  in  unrestricted  fishery  oper- 
ations throughout  the  world,  but  they  also 
admitted  that  they  expected  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  Insist  on  some  fish- 
ing limitations  being  placed  In  the  peace 
treaty. 

When  Jar?n  made  her  peace  treaty  with 
Russia  in  1905  there  was  a  definite  under- 
standing concerning  fisheries.  Recardless  of 
whether  or  not  Japan,  at  that  time,  took 
undue  advantage  of  her  position  as  victor. 
It  Is  not  desirable  that  we  should  be  unrea- 
sonable or  unfair.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  historic  reason  nor  any 
reason  upon  the  basis  of  common  sense  why 
fisheries  should  not  be  dealt  with  In  a  prac- 
tical manner  so  as  to  avoid  future  mis- 
understandings. Yet  there  Is  a  strong  ele- 
ment In  our  country,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, who  seem  to  think  It  would  be  uneen- 
tlemanly  to  Insist  upon  determining  fishery 
pcllcles  at  this  time  but  that  we  should  slen 
an  unrestrlctlve  peace  treaty  first  so  that 
Japan  will  be  In  a  position  to  refuse  even  to 
negotiate  with  regard  to  fisheries  or  anything 
else  If  she  so  chooses. 

Wholly  aside  from  economics,  fisheries  are 
so  exceedingly  Important  from  the  food 
standpoint  that  their  future  maintenance 
should  not  be  left  to  chance.  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Conference,  an  organization  of  fisher- 
men's unions,  vessel  owners'  associations, 
flsh-comcany  operators,  and  research  bodies 
of  Alaska.  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Callfcr- 
nla,  has  taken  a  strong  position  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  conference  Insists  that  the  fishery 
situation  must  be  dealt  with  concurrently 
with  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  not  left 
for  futile  future  discussion.  This  matter  Is 
so  vital  to  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  as  much 
on  one  side  of  the  boundary  line  as  on  the 
other,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  In  urging 
upon  this  body  ImmedUte  consideration  and 
aggressive  action. 
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HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unammous  conseni  to  have  primed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  por- 
tion of  a  news  letter,  dated  September 
20   1950.  written  by  Frank  C  Hanighen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Not  Metjxt  Gossip 
(By  Frank  C    Hanighen) 

MAKiHAlX 

It  would  take  a  political  seismograph  of 
high    sensitivity  to    register  all  the  elecinc 


shocks  that  the  appointment  of  Marshal!  has 
caused.  Otiservers  instantly  assessed  the  ap- 
pointment as  a  triumph  for  Acheson  and  the 
fellow  travelers,  but  a  lapse  of  days  has  been 
required  to  show  how  deeply  and  how  sert- 
ouslv  these  shocks  have  gone.  Amerirans. 
dpspite  evervthlne.  trust  their  Government 
even  while  they  damn  It.  What  else  can  they 
trust?  But  what  few  vestlpes  of  faith  In  the 
Truman  Administration  yet  remained  had  all 
but  vanished  la.-^t  week.  The  balloon  raising 
fcr  a  quick  peace  vreaty  with  Japan,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Russians  say.  Is  Interpreted  as  a 
determination  to  get  rid  of  MacArthur  at 
whatever  cost.  (If  the  United  States  Is  at 
peace  with  Japan  we  do  not  need  a  Far  East 
Hleh  C'^mmand  i 

The  Jammlns  through  of  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Security  Act  to  permit  Mar- 
shall's appointment  caused  a  convulsion. 
Senator  Jenner  s  speech  on  September  15 
opposing  the  amendment  provided  a  Senate 
BTsectacle  of  a  sort  seldom  seen.  Jenner 
(Indiana)  is  an  old  opponent  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  Red  issue.  The  amendment 
released  a  lot  of  pent-up  fee'.lne  from  the 
Hoosler.  His  speech  was  like  a  bellow  from  a 
madd'-ned  bull.  The  fru.stratlon.  the  revul- 
sion, the  wrath  that  so  many  people  feel  at 
the  limitless  capacity  of  the  Administration 
for  welshing  and  deceit,  found  expression  In 
this  scalding  discourse.  Discretion  was  flung 
to  the  winds  as  Jennek  screamed  out  his  long 
list  of  charces.  Despite  the  lurldness  of  the 
speech,  the  core  of  the  Jenner  charges — the 
faithlessness  of  the  Administration— is  des- 
perately true.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Republicans  as  a  party  have  the  stamina, 
the  resolution,  the  resiliency  to  follow 
through,  not  only  as  political  astuteness 
would  dictate,  but  also  as  common  patriotism 
demands. 

THE  COP   AND    M.^RSH.^LIS  PAST 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republicans  rallied 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Marshall  appointment 
more  strongly  than  observers  had  expected 
(when   the    news    first    broke).      Many   GOP 
members  rubbed  their  eyes  on  the  morrow  of 
the  appointment  news  and  realized  the  sit- 
uation facing  them:  (11  That  they  had  made 
the  far  eastern  policy  of  the  administration 
the  issue  of  the  coming  elections;   and    (2) 
that  Marshall  was  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  disastrous  Administration  policy 
on  China.     How  could  they  support  the  pro- 
Marshall  legislation  or  vote  for  his  confir- 
mation, when  they  would  have  to  attack  his 
record  on  China  in  the  campaign?     At  the 
same  time    thev  recocnized  that  Marshall — 
thanks   to' the    Fair   Deal    propaganda    ma- 
chine—had been  made  a  "  sacred  cow"  in  the 
eyes   of    the    bulk    of   Americans.     No   little 
courage  therefore  dictated  the  stand  of  the 
score  of  Republicans  in  the  Senate  who  voted 
against   the   legislation  providing   for   Mar- 
Bhall's  appointment. 

There  were  a  number  of  southern  Demo- 
crats who  were  aware  of  Marshall's  unsound 
record  In  the  Far  East.  But  the  curious 
psychology  which  moves  these  southerners  la 
respect  to  foreign  policy  matters  apparently 
forced  them  Into  the  ranks  of  the  MarshaU 
supporters.  Western  Republicans  watched 
With  disgust  as  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  who  has 
quite  a  following  in  the  North,  went  down 
the  line  in  a  speech  on  behall  of  MarshaU. 
The  question  was  raised  among  groups  in 
the  Republican  cloak  room:   Can  one  ever 

trtist  the  southerners?  Certainly  Byes 
misled  a  chance  to  allay  the  chronic  suspi- 
cion which  western  Republicans  feel  towards 
colleagues  irom  the  Sou:h.  How  can  the 
entente  cordiale  of  southern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  make  any  progress  (anc*  south- 
ern Senators  profess  to  want  such  proeress) 
With  such  spectacles  as  that  put  on  by  Btrd? 
The  case  of  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  Demo- 
crat of  Nevada,  stood  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  Byrd.  McCarran.  now  up  for  re- 
election, showed  great  courage  In  lining  up 
with  the  Republicans  against  the  pro-Mar- 
shall   legislation.     For   he   faces   pressure    at 


home.  Induced  by  New  York  money  which 
has  poured  into  Nevada.  And  he  un- 
doubtedly felt  cloak-room  pressure  as  well. 

It  Is  now  reported  that  Senator  Jennxr 
encountered  some  of  the  latter  himself, 
JENNERS  mimeographed  speech  was  cucu- 
lated  in  the  press  gallery  some  time  t)efore 
he  delivered  it  on  the  fiocr.  and  a  copy  ap- 
parently got  into  t.he  hands  of  a  certain 
southern  Senator  who  approached  Jenner 
with  the  question,  "You  really  dcut  consider 
deUverlng  fucn  a  speech?"  Jenne»  replied 
In  the  afarmative.  "Well,  then."  remarked 
the  southerner,  "we'll  break  ycu  "  Jenner 
retorted,  "The  people  of  Indiana  won't  break 
me.'  Meanwhile,  Senator  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  is  reported  to  have  read  tlie  advance 
copy  of  the  speech  and  to  have  rushed  to 
Senator  Saltonstall.  Republican.  Maesachu- 
setts.  Ke  is  said  to  have  urged  S.\j.tqnstalx 
to  reply  to  Jennet?. 

All  sorts  of  excerpts  from  the  hardly  bril- 
liant record  of  Marshall  In  China  have  been 
going  around.  It  Is  recalled  that  In  1947.  in 
his  farewell  statement  before  returning  to 
the  United  States.  Marshall  described  as  re- 
actionary ihote  Chinese  who  objected  to 
bringing  the  Communists  into  a  coalition 
government;  that  he  prated  cf  agrarian  re- 
formers, etc.  (the  line  of  the  pro-Commu- 
nists in  the  State  Department  i .  Not  only 
did  he  fail  to  clean  out  Communists  from 
the  State  Department,  but  It  was  when  he 
■was  Chief  ol  Staff  that  Communists  were 
allowed  to  be  commissioned  o&cers  in  the 
Army,  and  that  an  attempt  »<»s  made  fcy 
officers  In  the  War  Department  to  destroy 
files  on  subversives  But  It  is  his  China 
policy  which  will  principally  plague  him  It 
is  reported  that  the  opposition  has  kaarshail 
worried.  A  friend  of  Marshall's  tells  us  that 
the  general  is  concerned  about  his  place  m 
history.  Will  historians  look  at  the  Mar- 
shall policy  on  China  as  does  Congressman 
JucD,  who  said:  "It  always  was  fantastic  to 
Imagine  that  we  could  convert  our  enemies 
into  our  friends  by  treating  ovir  Irtends  as 
If  they  were  our  enemies.  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGFEssioNAL  RECORD.  I  vvish  to  insert 
an  article  on  the  increasingly  important 
and  long-proposed  et.  La-wrence  seaway 
project.  This  article,  Wisconsin  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  wa'.erA'ay.  appears  in 
the  1S50  edition  of  Wisconsin  Labor,  the 
official  annual  pubiic^tion  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
follows: 

Wisconsin  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Wateewat 
(By  H.  C.  BrockeU 

Milwaukee-made  oil  pipe  going  by  direct 
steamer  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Venezuela; 
powdered  milk  from  Wisconsin  fhrms  to 
Mediterranean  port.=  ;  Mll'^aukee-buut  trac- 
tors, cranes,  shovels,  and  macliinsry  of  all 
tvpes  flowing  to  ail  the  ports  of  northern 
E.ji-ope — all  this  is  not  a  fanciful  dream  but 
a  present-day  reality.  The  flow  of  world 
trade  charted  above  took  place  at  the  Port 
of  M.lwaukee  during  Mav  and  June  1950. 

The  St.  Lawrence  bcav.ay  projfcct  la  no*  « 
romaiitic  dream  bu:  a  practical  fact.  Eighty 
ocean  shins  will  sail  from  tbe  Pert  of  Mi-- 
waukce  d-.vii  the  Gr?c.t  Laies  and  out  the 
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St.  Lawrenc*  River  to  the  porta  of  the  world 
during  1950  in  spite  of  the  present  physical 
llmitatlona  of  the  St.  Lawrence  shipping 
route. 

The  port  of  Milwaukee  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  not  the  only  participants  In 
this  trade  A  vast  flow  of  farm  and  factory 
produce  from  all  the  States  surroundinR  the 
Grer.t  Lakes  Is  flndlnsr  Its  way  into  world 
markets  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  whtfle  economy  of  the  Middle  West  Is 
Intimately  tied  In  with  the  Great  Lakes  sys- 
tem. Tliese  lakes,  one  of  the  world's  most 
Iniportsnt  highways  of  transp>ortatlon.  have 
mads  poralb'e  the  building  of  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  empire  around  their  shores 
as  no  other-nation  In  the  world  enjoys.  The 
high  standard  of  livln?:.  the  high  level  of 
prcdvcticn  cf  the  farms  and  factories  of 
the  r-aiclile  V.est.  i?  intimately  related  to  the 
tran'pcr'ation  efficiency  of  the  Great  Lakes 
on  which  every  day  a  vast  fleet  of  ships  fur- 
nishas  the  lcw?st-cost  form  of  transportation 
known  in  the  world. 

Millions  cf  words  have  been  snoken  and 
written  ahout  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project.  Its  meaning  to  Wisconsin, 
however,  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  phrase. 
It  means  Job  opportunity.  Untold  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  will  be  created  In  Wis- 
consin following  the  completion  of  the  sea- 
way project,  due  to  expansion  of  shipping 
o'?eratlo:-:3.  shipbuilding,  and  oth?r  employ- 
ment aspects  of  foreign  trade.  In  our  lake 
ports,  the  seaway  will  mean  movement  of 
a  large  volume  of  new  commerce,  with  added 
business  for  railroads,  truck  lines,  stevedores, 
warehousemen,  brck?rs.  bankers,  and  other 
enterprises  associated  with  maritime  activ- 
ity. The  seaway  will  act  as  a  magnet  to 
bring  new  industry  to  the  shores  of  the 
Great  lakes  with  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  employment  and  production. 

Perhaps  m.05t  important  of  all.  the  seaway 
will  enable  uildwestern  producers  to  m.eet 
their  competition  eflectlvely  whether  that 
competition  Is  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or 
even  overseas.  From  the  experience  al- 
ready derived  from  direct  ocean  ship-ing 
through  the  port  of  Milwaukee,  we  have 
concrete  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  transpor- 
tation savln.fa  through  use  of  direct  ocean 
steamers  make  It  possible  for  Wisconsin 
manuiacturcrs  to  meet  competition  of  more 
fevorcbly  located  c  mpctltors.  The  frel^^ht 
savings  by  use  cf  dliect  ocean  ships  at  tlie 
port  "of  Milwaukee  not  only  permit  us  to 
meet  domestic  competition,  but  in  several 
cases  made  it  possible  to  meet  Intense  com- 
petition from  European  manufacturers  lo- 
cated only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
pCiHt  of  delivery. 

Export  orders  are  a  most  Important  part 
of  the  over-all  picture  for  Wlrconsin  indus- 
try and  a^culture.  If  Wisconsin  Industry 
cannot  compete  e!rectlvely  In  forslgn  trade, 
production  jobs  will  decline,  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  to  Wisconsin  plants  will 
dwindle  to  the  Injury  cf  the  rullrcad  and 
the  trucking  Industry,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity o:  the  State  will  be  a'5ver«cly  affected. 

For  the  M  ddle  We.~t,  located  l.OCO  miles 
from  the  nearest  seaboard,  low-cost  ocean 
transportation  Is  directly  translated  into  Job 
and  buslne-is  oj-poriu  lii.es.  Although  the 
population  of  cjr  country  has  Increased  by 
80,000.000  people  sjnce  1920.  railroiid  mile- 
age has  been  shrinking  and  It  U  essential 
tr.at  our  national  transportation  plant  be 
ex.)anded  to  maintain  transportation  efB- 
ciency.  In  the  10  years  between  1£33  and 
1048  the  mllrai^e  of  nil  tracks  operated  by 
the  steam  railroads  of  this  country  shrank 
over  13.500  miles.  Altivmgh  cur  hl:^hway 
gystem  has  been  improved,  our  water  trans- 
portation facilities  have  not  been  Increased 
to  the  ertent  necessary  to  offset  th«  con- 
tinued shrinkage  of  our  r:airoad  plant. 

For  the  pa.st  three  decades,  America's  most 
distinguished  statesmen,  dip.omuvs.  e(M(l- 
oeers   and   tutlnes*  le^C.n  have  emphati- 


cally answered  yes  to  the  question:  Should 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  be  built?  Legisla- 
tion authorizing  completion  of  the  project  is 
now  before  Congress.  President  Truman,  fol- 
lowing m  the  tradition  of  every  President 
since  Taft.  has  recommended  the  project  ur- 
gently to  Congress.  Twenty  distinguished 
Senators  of  both  major  political  parties  have 
introduced  leerislation  to  authorize  execution 
of  our  agreement  with  Canada  for  the  seaway 
development. 

The  State  Department  has  elvcn  the  sea- 
way high  place  in  Its  International  program 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  nations 
living  side  by  side  can  peacefully  develop 
projects  whose  benefits  transcend  Interna- 
tional boundary  lines,  and  to  prove  that 
America  Is  sincerely  determined  to  strengthen 
International  relationships  nnd  achieve 
permanent  peace,  by  peaceful  commerce  be- 
tween nations. 

The  seaway  has  two  great  economic  Justlfl- 
cations — low-cost  writer  transport ition  and 
low-cost  hydroelectric  power.  The  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  greatest  undeveloped  si  urce  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  North  America.  Two 
million  two  hundred  thcu:-and  horsep>ower 
of  electrical  energy  are  running  unused  Into 
the  Atlantic  because  of  our  failure  to  harness 
this  tremendous  resource.  President  Truman 
has  emphasized  that  our  whole  economic  and 
military  future  requires  further  development 
of  our  power  resources  Including  the  vast 
potential  energy  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
want  the  seaway  as  a  transpwrtatlon  re- 
source. By  e::tendlng  deep-drait  ocean  ship- 
ping into  la'te  ports.  Midv.est  farms  and  in- 
dustries will  be  able  to  use  cheap  water 
trancportation  on  a  scale  hitherto  impossi- 
ble. Industry  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
could  Import  rfw  materials  in  large  quanti- 
ties, at  minimum  cost,  by  substituting  a 
direct  water  haul  for  a  costly  rail  haul.  Mid- 
west agriculture  and  industry  alike  will  be 
able  to  tap  new  markets  abroad. 

Thrre  Is  nothing  new  or  experimental  in 
the  8?away  project.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Great  Lakes  ports  have  been  engpgod 
In  direct  trade  with  Europe  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Between  1920  and  1940  a 
subsuntial  shipping  trade  developed  beiWv'en 
lake  ports  and  northern  European  haiDors 
In  spite  of  the  present  14-foot  canals  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Briefly  Interrupted  by 
Vv'nr  d  V/ar  II.  direct  steamship  Fervices 
b?i'A-;en  the  Great  Lakes  and  Europe  ha-  e 
besn  resumed  on  a  tremendously  expanded 
scale  with  four  ocean  steamship  lines  regu- 
larly engaged  in  the  trade  and  with  'CO  ocean 
salllnss  scheduled  for  1C50.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit.  Cleveland,  Toledo.  Toronto, 
and  Montreal  are  now  served  regularly  by 
there  important  services  with  oth^r  ports  of 
call  included  as  cargo  movement  warrants. 

The  history  of  the  now  well-established 
shipping  service  between  lake  ports  and 
overseas  destinations  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  large  freight  savlnj^s  are  pos.sible  by  u:e 
of  direct  steamers,  which  eliminate  trans- 
shipment charges  at  senljonrd  ports  and 
cosJy  rail  hauls  to  and  from  tue  Interior. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Is  not  an  Inland  water- 
way nor  an  artlflcial  waterway — it  Is  a  nat- 
ural hlL'.hwny  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
It  is  baric  in  water  transportation  thnt  slips 
will  penetrate  Inland  as  far  as  possible  brfi-re 
dlECharjing  cargo,  proven  by  the  Inland  loca- 
tion of  many  great  seaports,  and  by  ocean 
shipping  operations  a  thousand  or  more 
miles  Inland  on  rivers  such  as  the  Yangtse 
and  the  Amazon.  A  single  factor — the  r.^pids 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  between  O^densv.urg  and 
Montreal— has  obstructed  this  principle  of 
water  transportation  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Th«M  rapids  are  now  passable  by  locks  only 
14  feet  deep  and  300  feet  long,  which  limit 
the  size  of  ships  using  the  route  to  tho«e 
dimensions.  The  project  thus  contempIMM 
nuthti:g  but  a  modern i/atlon  of  an  Wltttllf 
tran..,pottatlon  route.     Nlnety-flve  percent  of 


the  2  400-mlle  sailing  distance  between  Mil- 
waukee and  the  Atlantic  Is  now  fully  availa- 
ble for  deep-draft  shipping. 

The  cost  of  the  engineering  works  In  tne 
St  Lawrence  River  will  be  shared  by  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  net  cost  of  the  project  to  the  National 
Government  will  be  a  Uttle  over  $300,000,000. 
or  about  one  average  day's  war  expenditure 
during  V/orld  War  II.  This  nominal  expendi- 
ture is  economically  Justified  by  tremendous 
potential  savincs  In  freight  charges  and  elec- 
tric power  rates.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  recently  ai  December  1943, 
estimated  that  trafllc  through  the  seaway  In- 
cluding both  general  c3r?;o  and  bulk  freight 
would  ran<?e  from  57.000.000  to  84.OC0.OC0 
tons  per  year.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  its  study,  estimated  that  freight 
savings  of  £7  to  $10  per  ton  could  readily 
be  derived  on  shipments  moving  from  over- 
seas to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  even  allowing 
for  St.  Lawrence  s°away  tolls  on  the  basis 
of  $1.25  per  ton.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  14-foot -draft  operations,  limiting 
ocean  carriers  to  about  1.600  tons  of  cargo 
west  of  Montreal,  net  freight  savings  of  »5 
to  $10  per  ton  have  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  existing  services. 

Aside  from  the  seaways  economic  value, 
another  factor  of  even  greater  Importance 
Is  the  future  security  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada.  Before  World  War  II.  our  mili- 
tary leaders  urged  the  completion  of  the 
project  for  the  national  defense.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advlced  the  Congress  that 
from  our  experience  in  World  War  II.  the 
project  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  national 
security  as  a  shipbuilding  resource,  as  an 
additional  transportation  facility  and  as  a 
new  source  of  pcwer. 

It  Is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  sea- 
way was  not  developed  before  World  War  II. 
With  It,  Midwest  Industry  and  agriculture 
could  have  made  a  more  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  and  much  money  and 
perhaps  many  lives  could  have  been  saved. 
Our  wartime  shipbuilding  production  ap- 
proached 70.0C0.C0D  tons.  Sii.ty-five  percent 
of  the  steel,  machinery,  and  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  these  ships  originated  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  However,  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  completed  ships  were  con- 
structed on  the  lakes,  although  we  have 
sheltered  harbors,  skilled  workmen,  vast  In- 
dustries, and  great  steel  production.  Small 
shl:;s  were  constiucted  In  lake  p>orts  and 
Eont  to  sea  through  the  Mississippi  River 
at  great  e::ijcnte.  The  shipbuilding  poten- 
tialities of  the  Great  Lakes  have  hardly  been 
scrntched.  The  bottleneck  has  been  the 
di:lculty  of  getting  f-blps  to  salt  water. 

Kad  the  r?away  been  de\-eloped,  we 
could  have  cot^si.ucted  In  lake  harbors,  es- 
cort carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  mer- 
chant ships.  These  ships  could  have  been 
leaded  In  lake  ports  with  foodstuffs,  muni- 
tions and  material  of  wnr— and  if  this  seems 
like  mere  speculation,  remember  that  Detroit 
was  ranked  ts  Americas  No.  1  arscn.al,  and 
was  closely  followed  In  war  prcduction  by 
Great  Lakes  Industrial  centers  such  as  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  an.d  Milwaukee. 

Convoys  cou'd  have  been  assembled  In  lake 
ports  and  sent  to  Europe  with  an  oceaa 
crosi-ing  1,000  miles 'shorter  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence than  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  sub- 
marine hazard  would  have  been  reduced  In 
proportion  to  the  caving  in  ocean  mileage 
by  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  war  has  depleted  our  national  re- 
sources. We  have  used  lavishly  our  forests 
and  our  hilnerals.  We  And  ourselves  with 
rapidly  dwindling  supplies  of  Iron  ore,  pe- 
troleum, manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  other 
strategic  materials  necessary  In  war  and 
peace  A  Etrategtc  stockpiling  program  Is 
now  planned,  based  upon  Industrial  require- 
ments and  the  national  defense  These 
critical  materUls  should  be  transported  and 
stored  as  eucCklvdy  ••  poeelble.  In  sheltered 
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Interior  locations,  where  thev  will  be  used 
In  volume,  which  means  the  mdu.-tna.  area 
fcurrounduig  the  Great  Lakes. 

Considering  the  exposure  of  our  coasts 
to  naval  and  air  attack.  It  <s  sound  national 
policy  to  locate  sUatcjlc  Industry  In  the  in- 
terior and  at  the  same  time,  provide  it  with 
the  advantages  of  ocean  transpc«'tation  by 
extending  deep-draft  shipping  into  the  lakes. 

The  seaway  will  check  the  drift  of  popula- 
tion from  the  Midwest  to  the  seaboard.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  mtiahroom 
growth  of  new  Industry  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coart.  The  employ- 
ment offered  by  these  new  industries  has 
encouraged  many  people  to  migrate  from 
the  Middle  West  to  the  seabor.rd,  resulting 
in  a  rapid  growth  of  population  around  the 
seaccas'ts  and  a  gradual  dsciine  of  popula- 
tion In  the  interior.  Between  1930  and  1&40, 
many  Midwestern  States  actvially  lost  popu- 
lation.    This  trend  was  accelerated  during 

Ih-  war. 

Slates  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  nor- 
mally account  for  35  percent  of  our  national 
exports.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  decs  not  originate  or  terminate  in  our 
gre-.t  e.xports  but  Is  In  large  measure  trace- 
able to  the  lm:x)rt  requirements  and  the 
c.rport  production  of  I'ae  farms  and  fac-.ories 
located  In  the  heaft  of  the  country.  Much 
of  our  overseas  business  U  highly  competi- 
tive and  must  seek  the  most  economical 
transportation  route. 

In  si-ite  of  Its  diAtlnguished  support,  the 
E'-away  has  strong  opposition.  The  principal 
(H)}«cton  are  eeacoast  ports,  which  fear  the 
lors  of  transfer  business  between  ship  and 
rail:  the  eastern  trunk-line  railroads,  whlcU 
are  hcctile  to  Great  Lakes  water  transpc«-ta- 
Uon:  utility  Inttrests.  who  object  not  to  the 
6t  LawTence  power  development,  but  to  the 
fact  that  It  wUl  be  publicly  rather  than 
privately  controlled,  and  Lnaily.  the  coal 
Indtistry,  which  opposes  hydroelectric  de- 
velopmenU  as  a  threat  to  coal  markeU. 

The  early  canal  btulders  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroads;  when  Edison  in- 
vented the  Incandescent  bulb,  the  gas 
lndv»try  declaimed  the  ImpossrulUty  of  elec- 
Ulc  lighting;  the  railroads  opposed  the  Pan- 
ama canal  bitterly,  as  impracticable.  Just 
as  they  today  oppose  the  seaway.  Neverthe- 
less the  railroads  were  built,  the  automobile 
succeeded  the  buggy,  electric  lights  ha\e  be- 
ccire  commonplace,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
has  joined  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In 
each  case  benefits  have  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, and  predicted  disasters  have  not  ma- 
teriallwd. 

Hl«tory  will  prove  the  Jtistlflcation  for  the 
St  Lav^rence.  and  Its  accomplishment  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  time  The  case  frr  the 
seaway  has  been  proved  and  re-proved  so 
often  that  Its  merit  is  axiomatic.  It  Is  not 
the  St  Lawrence  waterway  which  Is  on  trial 
in  Washington.  The  Issue  before  Congress 
U  whether  the  national  Interest  will  prevaU 
or  whether  the  self-interest  of  certain 
powerful  and  articulate  groups  will  deter- 
mine naUonal  policy.  The  seaway  is  in- 
evitable. The  only  question  is:  Hjw  long 
can  delaying  tacUca  obatruct  It? 

American  postwar  planning  Is  geared  to  a 
philosophy  of  expansion— greater  produc- 
tion, full  employment,  expanded  foreign 
trade,  an  enlarged  merchant  marine.  The 
6t  LavkTence  seaway  will  help  us  to  obtain 
eve-y  one  of  thear  obJectl^  ea  An  expanded 
foreign  trad'^  will  cement  triendly  '.  )reign 
reiati  ns.  We  need  new  trade  routes  and 
new  traffic  to  support  our  merchant  marine, 
tne  largest  In  the  world.  Full  empl'vment 
and  full  production  must  b*  geared  to  a 
greater  volume  of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion. No  project  before  the  American  peo- 
Id«  today  will  dt  more  t«)  accomplish  these 
objectives  than  the  sca-^ay 

DeCfBtsrj  of  State  Ache»  n  has  said  that 
the  Maway  will  Uicreaae  tne  wrtiiih  of  the 
United  States  by  developing  one  of  the  great- 


est natural  resmuxes  In  the  Wf>rld — the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Ba.sin.     He  has  pointed 
i,o  the   mutual   benefits  which  wiU   be    de- 
rived  by  Canada  and   the   United   States   in 
terms  of  new  economic  stren  nh  and  addt-d 
security  for  both  nations.     He  descrlfjes  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Laurence  systcin  as  'a  ?reat 
hichway    of   commerce   stretching   for   2.4-.;0 
miles  from  Newf.'undland  Into  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  heart  oi  the  United  States 
and  Canada."    Secreiar-;  Acheson  thus  joins 
his  poweriul  voice  with  those  of  bis  distin- 
guished predecessors,  wii.h  the  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  and  with  our  greatest  mlhtary 
leaders  In   the    unanimous   conviction   that 
tne  seaway  wiU  open  the  Great  Lakes  area 
with  its  vast  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
sources to  ocean  shipping:  will  give  power- 
deficient  areas  a  new  low-cost  source  of  elec- 
trical energy:  and  will  add  immeasurably  to 
the  national  welfare  and   the   national  se- 
curity. 

The  outlook  for  the  early  construction  of 
the  seaway  project  Is  bright.    Eve.i  if  all  the 
argument.s   for   the   project   outlined   above 
were    worthless,    the    Great    Lakes    iron    ore 
situation  alone  will  compel  early  building 
ot    the   v.aterway.     Most   of   the   great   steel 
industries  of  the  country  have  thrown  their 
full    support    behind    the    project,    fearing 
early  depletion  of  the  Mesibi  iron  ore  runges 
and  realizing  that  the  tremendous  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  Great  L.akes  Ba^in  can  be  sus- 
t<iined  only  if  the  newly  dircovered  iron  ore 
cf  Labrador  can  be  brought  into  the  Great 
Lakes   ail-water.     Without   the   seaway,    the 
Great  Lakes  steel  industry  will,  over  the  next 
60    years,    inevitably    be    forced    to    relocate 
alcmg  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards.     The 
tremendous  machine  shcjs  and  metalwork- 
Ing  industries  of  the  Great  Lakes  repi'-  n  will 
Inevitably  be  compelled  to  follow  their  si  urce 
of  supply  ana  to  relocate  close  to  the  steel- 
prcducJng  centers.    If  the  seaway  is  not  built. 
the  Great  Lakes  region   50   years  from   now 
will    have    reverted    to    a    semiagncultural 
economy  witii  Industrial  production  possibly 
hmited  to  the  consumer  needs  of  the  srea. 
With     the     seaway,     the     already     splendid 
economy  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region  will  be  fortified  and  strength- 
ened and  the  whole  national  economy  will 
assume  a  new  vigor.     While  the  benefits  of 
the  seaway   to   Wisconsin   and   the   Middle 
West  will  be  considerable,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  it  will  render  great  national  serv- 
ice   comparable    to    that    rendered    by    tne 
Panama     Canal     and     will     imraeasurably 
strengthen  us  in  terms  of  peacetime  economy 
and  wartime  security. 


The  Faith  of  the  Stars 


KXIBHSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CF   WliiCCNilN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  it  has 
be^n  my  privi:e<^e  en  several  occasions  to 
point  out  th?.t  the  members  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  ind'ostr^-  are  as  fine  a  «roup 
of  American  citizens  as  one  can  find  in 
any  other  ind'ostry.  I  am  referring  to 
the  actors  and  actresses,  producers,  di- 
rectors, techrucal  aides,  writers,  com- 
pany executives,  and  so  forth.  It  has 
bwn  my  contention  too  that  the  occa- 
sional instances  of  undesirable  Indiv-ld- 
uals  in  the  Industry — individuals  d^- 
loyal  to  our  Government  and  or  Indi- 
vidual* of   low   moral  character— that 


those  instances  were  qu't«  isolated  and 
that  they  should  not  be  unduly  magni- 
fied n-^r  mistakenly  construed  as  rc:>rc- 
sentinj  the  t:<-pical  HcUywccd  per^cn- 
ality.  - 

I  have  contended  that  the  record  of  liie 
American  motion  picture  industry  in 
var  and  peace  m  patriotically  serving 
our  Gkivemment  speaks  for  itself  and 
needs  no  defense  on  my  be-half  or  any- 
one else's  behalf. 

In  tills  connection,  therefore.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  in  the  August  1330  is- 
su>?  of  V.\e  famed  magazine,  the  Christian 
Herald,  of  which  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
is  edit'i'r.  and  Mr  Clarence  W  Hall,  man- 
aging editor,  the  fint  in  a  series;  of  stories 
entitled  "The  Faith  of  the  Stars."  by 
R.:bert  Lindsay  Young. 

In  the  first  cf  this  series  is  an  intro- 
ducLion  to  one  of  the  screen  star  s  state- 
ments. This  introduction  describes  the 
true  religious  devotion  of  the  avera<^e 
m?-n  and  woman  in  our  motion  picture 
capital,  including  seme  cf  the  leading 
stars. 

I  was  indeed  delighted  to  see  this  first 
article  as  I  know  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  albO  be,  includme  my  good 
friend,  the  di-stmeruished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  whose 
deep  spiritual  devotion  i.^  so  well  kncwn 
and'  re'-pected  by  all  cf  us. 

There  is  a  sons  that  I'uiii  on  the  theme 
of  "accentuatin?  tlie  positive"  and 
"elim.inaiing  the  ne:?ative.  '  I  think  that 
the  series  in  the  Christian  Herald  dees 
indeed  exactly  that.  It  accenvs  the  posi- 
tive. It  commends  the  affirmative  qual- 
ii.es  of  Hollywood  life  and  by  that  meas- 
ure it  helps  to  eliminate  and  reduce  the 
f3w  unfortunate  instances  of  negative 
activity.  Every  churchman,  every  mem- 
ber of"  the  church?oing  public  wi'.l  re- 
joice in  the  Christian  Herald  ."^eries  as 
one  more  evidence  of  godly  activi'Ly  in 
K:llywcod  and  elsewhere.  V/e  need 
more  such  illustrations,  more  demon- 
strations of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
devoted,  which  is  all  about  u; — .n  "Wash- 
Ingtcn  cr  in  Lcs  Angeles.  We  nc2d  less 
hcrpins  en  the  negative,  le-s  nu,5nlfy- 
ins  cf  the  isolated,  less  publicizing  of 
the  occasional  transgressor.  Therein  lies 
the  path  lo  uplifting  of  our  standards 
of  :ncrality  in  all  America. 

I  ask  unanimc'os  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  very  brief  art-c'e  as  published  in 
the  Ausust  Christian  Herald,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 

Krco.iD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eeccrd. 
as  follows: 

Thi:  Faith  or  th;:  Stars 
(By  Robert  L.ndsay  Young) 

With  th's  month  we  begin  a  series  of  brief 
articles  m  support  of  our  as&ortion  tiiat 
Euiivw  xxl  person ahtir. 5.  hi  the  v;  .;t  majority, 
are  net  tiie  k-ind  whose  fiacrant  mi&c  Jlngs 
you  see  publicized  ui  ibe  uewsp«pers.  In 
this  column,  L-om  moc'a  to  moi.:.h.  v.e  will 
Inuaiuce  various  stars  whose  dail-  lives. 
c.iurch  activity,  and  statements  of  faith 
•  tamp  them  a*  tiie  kind  of  foi^s  yru  wou.d 
welcome  Into  your  c.iurch  leilowsh.p. 

We  beg.a  the  serlee  wuh  Gale  bl/rm  and 
her  husband.  L«e  B^nne.!.  active  roemijere 
fct  the  Hollywood-Beverly  Chri«tii.n  Church. 
Their  pastor,  Dr  Ceve.^nd  KJe..^auer.  call* 
tiieui  •  4j.llar«  cf  it.'ei^;*..^  t.  our  cau.ih  '  and 
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goes  on  to  «ay:  "hft  Is  one  of  our  Junior 
elders,  while  Gale  teaches  a  Sunday-school 
class  of  junior-high  students.  The  Biblical 
names  of  their  three  lovely  little  boys — Phil- 
lip, Peter,  and  Paul — who  are  In  Sunday 
sciiool  regularly,  is  another  sign  of  their 
Christian  interests." 

Asked  for  a  statement  of  her  faith,  Gale 
Stcrm  says: 

"I  have  never  known  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  apart  from  the  church.  It  has 
teen  such  a  normal  and  natural  part  of  my 
life  that  I  can't  Just  imagine  myself  with- 
out It.  Certainly  the  church  has  its  weak- 
nesses. What  institution  composed  of  hu- 
man beings  doesn't  have  Its  faults?  Nor  do 
I  mean  that  regular  attendance  at  church 
serv.ces  Is  always  easy  or  that  teaching  my 
Sunday-school  class  is  Just  a  bed  of  roses. 
But  I  do  know  that  If  one  is  going  to  live 
a  creative  Christian  life  he  must  have  an 
understanding  of  what  godly  living  means 
In  our  world.  The  church  teaches  us  con- 
cerning our  duties  as  citizens  and  followers 
of  Christ,  but  it  does  more — it  engenders 
power;  it  both  Informs  and  inspires.  I  have 
gone  to  church  back  on  my  heels  and  come 
out  on  my  toes. 

"I  have  never  thought  of  the  church  as 
merely  something  I  may  get  something  from, 
but  as  an  institution  to  which  1  can  and 
should  give.  If  I  didn't  share  in  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  church  in  my  community, 
I  would  feel  illte  a  moral  parasite,  deriving 
beneflts  from  society  without  malting  any  re- 
turn for  values  received.  No  disciple  of 
Christ  can  be  a  spiritual  hitchhiker,  going 
through  life  on  the  momentum  of  a  goodly 
heritage.  I  look  upon  the  church  as  my 
opportunity  and  privilege  to  creatively  share 
In  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
In  this  world." 


Labor's  Stake  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


e::ie>:sion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  EIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  insert 
an  article  on  the  long-proposed  and  in- 
creasingly important  St.  Lawrence  .sea- 
way project.  This  article.  Labors  Stake 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  appears  in 
the  1950  edition  of  Wisconsin  Labor,  the 
oflBcial  annual  publication  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
above-entitled  article  follows: 
Labor's  Stake  in  the  St.  Lawe£nce  Seaw.at 
(By  N.  R.  Daniellan) 

On  June  8.  1950.  I  heard  a  remarkable 
speech  by  the  celebrated  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp  .  Charles  E.  Wilson,  before 
500  or  more  members  of  the  press  assembled 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Wilson  showed  great  statesmanship  in 
advocating  many  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  the  ambition  and  the  objectives 
of  labor — high  wages,  stability  of  employ- 
ment. Job  security,  pensions,  and  techno- 
logical progress — all  the  things  that  labor 
has  fought  for  these  many  years. 

Those  who  advocated  these  same  principles 
10  or  15  years  ago  were  invariably  character- 
ized as  radical,  but  today  these  prlncip'es 
are  accepted,  not  only  as  desirable  social 
objectives  but  as  good  business.  Mr.  Wilson 
said:  "Our  workers  are  our  clients  and  we 
have   am  interest    in   liieir   welfare.     Admit- 


tedly, we  have  made  great  progress  In  the 
past  16  years." 

I  mention  this  because  It  shows  that  even 
though  a  matter  may  be  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy today  In  our  system  of  democratio 
give  and  take  and  freedom  to  dlsctiss,  argue, 
and  bargain,  there  is  a  chance — In  fact  a 
great  likelihood — that  In  the  end.  when  all 
the  name  calling  has  died  down,  opposing 
points  of  view  will  Join  together  In  agreement 
and  common  effort.  The  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect is  one  of  those  objectives  of  the  working- 
man  which,  though  somewhat  controversial 
today,  win  ultimately  he  accepted  because 
It  meets  and  fulfills  many  of  the  objectives 
of  the  labor  movement.  It  will  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  labor.  It  will  supply  Job 
security  by  preventing  unnecessary  shifting 
of  industry,  it  will  help  Industrial  stabiliza- 
tion by  supplying  the  necessary  raw  mate- 
rials and  powers;  It  will  Improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor  and  therefore  the  chance  of 
securing  higher  waces:  and.  more  Important 
than  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  Increase  na- 
tional security  in  peace  and  military  strength 
In  war. 

Briefly,  the  St.  La*Tence  project  will  do 
two  things:  It  will  create  a  27-foot  channel 
of  navigation  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be- 
tween Ogcleiisburg.  N  Y..  and  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, a  distance  of  113  miles,  so  that  ocean- 
going ships  can  travel  all  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Into  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Du- 
luth,  and  other  Great  Lakes  ports.  At  the 
same  time,  a  large  powerhouse  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  International  Rapids  section 
near  Ma.^sena,  N.  Y.,  which  will  have  a  total 
capacity  of  2.200,000  horsepower,  equally  di- 
vided between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
ThU  power,  which  is  probably  the  cheapest 
water  power  in  the  country,  will  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  New  York  and  New 
England,  an  area  which  has  suffered  from 
high  power  rates  and  shortage  of  supply. 

These  are  large  claims  but  they  are  Justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  which  has 
agricultural  and  industrial  sources  centered 
mainly  In  the  mldcontlnental  area,  between 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  any- 
where from  500  to  1.500  miles  removed  from 
the  seacoasts.  Obviously  such  loni?  land 
distances  create  a  disadvantage  as  they  in- 
crea.se  the  cost  of  bringing  the  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer.  This  great  Industrial 
and  agricultural  empire  of  the  Middle  West 
has  grown  not  because  of.  but  in  spite  of  its 
disadvantageous  location.  It  has  grown  be- 
cause the  rich  soil  was  there  which  the 
dynamic  and  progressive  agricultural  meth- 
ods of  our  people  made  to  blossom  forth  with 
unprecedented  quantities  of  food.  Indus- 
try developed  In  this  area  because  the  earth 
was  rich  In  countless  minerals — copper,  Iron 
ore,  and  coal.  And  a  third  of  our  people 
established  In  this  area  because  the  Great 
Lakes  supplied  matchless  low-cost  water 
transportation  routes. 

Favored  by  these  wonderful  advantages, 
mldwestern  agriculture  and  Industry  was 
able  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  in  hl^b 
costs  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  sea- 
board. Kven  though  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way would  have  reduced  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  providing  deep  channels  for 
ocean  vessels,  the  absence  of  the  seaway  was 
not  critical  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
It  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  choice. 
however,  because  the  Ortut  Lakes  are  rapidly 
losing  their  principal  advantage,  namely, 
availability  of  raw  materials.  It  has  become 
a  necessity,  therefore,  to  build  the  seaway 
In  order  to  bring  in  raw  materials  and  main- 
tain production  In  the  Middle  West. 

Obviously  the  workingman  In  a  large  part 
of  our  country,  from  northern  New  York  up 
to  the  Continental  Divide,  has  a  v.tal  Iniereat 
in  a  project  that  means  eo  much  to  con- 
tinuity of  employment.  Job  security,  and 
improved   wage  standards.     The   exhaustion 


Of  Iron  ore  and  copper  resoiu-ces  In  the  Middle 
West  will  drive  Industry  toward  the  coastal 
areas  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
unless  some  means  is  provided  to  bring  these 
materials  into  the  present  centers  of  produc- 
tion. None  can  face  with  disinterest  the 
alternative  of  dislocation  of  Industry  and 
employment  In  this  great  area,  least  of  all 
labor. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  basic  facts 
which  make  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  a  neces- 
sity All  present  estimates  of  tiie  remaining 
Iron-ore  resources  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion from  which  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
country's  iron  ore  has  been  derived  for  many 
years  indicate  that  we  have  about  a  billion 
two  hundred  million  tons  left  In  the  sell,  of 
which  only  half,  or  approximately  eoo.000,000 
tons.  Is  in  open-pit,  easily  mined  ore.  Al- 
though we  use  80.000,000  tons  of  ore  a  year 
from  this  area,  50,C00,000  tons  of  that  comes 
from  open-pit  mines,  which  means  that  this 
source  may  be  exhausted  within  12  y^ars. 

What  will  happen  to  the  steel  Industry  and 
the  many  steel-fabrlcatlng  plants  and  heavy- 
consumer -goods  producers  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  If  these  sources  dry  up.  Seme  say 
they  will  develop  low-grade  ores,  but  t'.us  will 
cost  many  more  dollars  per  ton.  Others  say 
they  will  bring  Iron  ore  from  Venezuela, 
transport  it  over  2.000  miles  through  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Atlantic  to  Baltimore  and 
send  It  Into  the  Middle  West  by  raU.  This 
will  cost  more.  too.  The  net  result  Is  that  It 
will  cost  more  to  produce  steel  in  the  Middle 
West. 

We  produce  and  use  90,000,000  tons  of  steel 
a  year.  If  the  price  of  steel  Is  Increased  for 
this  one  reason  nlone.  say  by  t4  a  ten.  the 
country  will  simply  have  to  pay  $380,000,000 
more  per  year  for  its  steel.  Thus  In  1  year 
the  consumer  will  have  paid  the  equivalent 
of  the  total  cost  of  building  the  seaway. 

Under  our  competitive  system  it  la  not  poe- 
slble  simply  to  increase  prices,  particularly 
If  there  are  other  places  In  the  country 
where  steel  may  be  made  more  cheaply.  With 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Iron  ore  in  the  Lake 
Superior  area,  the  east  and  the  Gulf  coasts, 
particularly  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  possibly  in  the  Norfolk  and  Mobile 
areas  in  the  South,  will  have  an  advantage 
over  every  other  location  because  they  can 
get  ore  cheaply  by  ocean  navigation. 
Hence  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  expand 
the  steel  production  there  and  contract  It 
in  the  Middle  West. 

This  process  has  already  begun  as  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has  announced  the 
expansion  of  its  steel  plant  at  Sparrows 
Point.  Baltimore,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  has  also  announced  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  new  steel  mill  on  the  Delaware 
River  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia. 

Unless  the  low-cost  iron  ore  can  be  brouvrht 
to  the  Middle  West  this  tendency  to  shift 
Industry  to  the  east  coast  wUl  continue  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  affecting  not  only  pri- 
mary industries  but  also  fabricated  con- 
sumer-goods industries  which  need  steel  for 
their  raw  material.  Everyone  can  visualize 
for  himself  the  effect  upon  existing  com- 
munities in  the  Great  Lakes  area — on  its 
peoples  and  Its  working  force — if.  within  the 
next  20  years.  40  to  50  percent  of  the  steel 
Industry  is  so  affected. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  such  •  painful  readjustment  be- 
cause the  Iron  ore  resources  necessary  to 
keep  mldwestern  Industries  going  are  avail- 
able in  Labrador  and  are  now  being  devel- 
oped. We  only  need  a  cheap  water  route  by 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
a  few  canals  and  locks  for  the  113  miles  dis- 
tance between  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.  and 
Montreal.  Canada,  to  bring  this  raw  m.aterial 
to  the  mills  of  the  Middle  West.  Another 
aspect  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  that  It 
will  make  avnilable  immense  amounts  of  low- 
cost  hydroelectric   power.     As  we   talk   and 
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—^^  BMrfts  of  this  project,  13.000,000,- 

9dd  mowiitt  lloura  of  electricity  go  to  waste 
rrery  yesr.  Ttits  is  more  than  the  total 
amcont  of  production  of  eJertrir  energy  by 
all  of  the  Vrrntj-ofSd  dams  in  the  Tenr.essee 
ValTey  In  1915. 

The  only  reason  why  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  not  been  btillt  heretofore  is 
that  the  Interests  oppoefni?  It  hare  been  very 
powerful.  These  Interests  are  centered  In 
the  economic  groups  arr:und  the  eastern 
railway  trunk  lines  and  tlie  power  companies 
In  New  York  Stste.  It  has  been  true  un- 
fortunately that  cr^n'ytxl  labor  leadership 
in  the  riUway  and  coaJ-tntning  lndu.'?trtes 
have  lined  themaelres  up  with  these  rroups. 
They  have  allowed  themselTes  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  seaway  would  Jeopardize 
their  Jobs.  The  eaatem  railway  trunk  lines 
and  the  power  companies  In  New  York  are 
concerned  about  competition  from  this  new 
source  of  power  snd  transportation  route. 
Those  of  tis  who  adrocate  this  project 
In  the  national  Interesrt  do  so  frc»m  the  deep 
conviction  that  It  wtU  help  rather  than  hurt 
these  power  companies  and  the  railroads  be- 
caiue  It  will  not  only  retain  existing  Indus- 
tries In  their  present  locations  but  will  In- 
crease Industrial  activity  In  the  areas  which 
they  serve  and  from  which  they  derive  their 
revenues.  How  can  the  eastern  trunk  nr.e.'J 
bei^eflt  from  a  shift  of  the  steel  Indxistry 
from  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  and  Cleveland 
to  a  seaport  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  the  raw  materials  would  be  brovight  in 
by  water  and  the  finished  products  would 
find  their  way  to  market  by  water.  Some 
of  the  transport  and  utility  managements 
are  someOmea  slow  In  perceiving  their  cwn 
axd  the  public's  Interest  In  issues  of  this 
kind,  but  labor  which  has  a  very  concrete 
uncierbtiuidlng  of  these  Issues  as  wacre  eara- 
•ra  and  consumers,  sees  that  lower  produc- 
tion costs  gives  them  a  chance  to  buy  more 
things  with  their  income. 

One  final  point  eren  more  ntal  than  all 
of   those   prevlotisly   mentioned    becaise    i: 
deals  with  a  matter  which  may  determine 
national  survival — security  and  mllltarr  pre- 
paredness.    The  steel   Industry   Just   as  the 
supply  of  electric  energy  Is  basic  to  industrial 
strei^th  and  mobUlzatlcn.     A  constant  sup- 
ply of  raw  matertals  in  times  of  emergency 
U  vital.     Auy  shift  of  a  major   industry  to 
jpgyfg]  axeas  goes  contrary  to  present  plans 
al  oar  defense  and  security  agencies.     Any 
exposure    of    raw    material    supply    Unes   to 
stukck   by    submarine    is   dangerous,    as    was 
amply  proved  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
in    1942.     As   our    potential    enemies    move 
iheu    uid  istrlcs    into    the    less    vulnerable 
hmterlaud,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  allow 
wlllf  uUy  our  mayor  industries  to  move  to  more 
▼xilneraUe  Vocationa.    It  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  that  a  boatload  of  iron  ere  from 
Uberia  or   Veneauela  will   create   additional 
burdens  for  convoy  duty,  at  the  risk  of  ships 
and  livee  on  the  hiish  seas,  whereas  the  trans- 
portation of  iron  ore  from  Labrador  through 
inland  waterways  would  be   Uiflnitely  safer. 
For  this  reason  the  NaUoiml  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Joint  Chiefs  g1  S'-iJ.  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  unanimously 
recocninend  the  construct loa  of  the  St.  Law- 
re.ice  btavay. 

It  la  not  a  matter  of  accident  that  most 
frteiMla  of  labor  in  the  Umted  States  have 
sten^Iy  supported  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  regardless  o(  the  views  expressed  by 
the  railway  and  coal  unions. 

Ptestdents  Franklin  D.  Rcoaevell  and  Harry 
S.  Truman,  tl^  Ui*  Senator  George  Norris. 
Bobert  M  La  Foiiette— lalhei  and  soix  Sen- 
ator George  Aiken,  of  Venaont,  Senator 
Wayne  Morse.  Senator  Humjrfurey.  Senator 
P««l  DouK^Ms  (tf  Illiitols.  the  late  Senator 
Warner,  and  Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  have 
aU  Mippurted  the  project  because  they  know 
MOt  only  tha'  U  will  be  in  the  national 
interest  but  also  because  they  are  cuivUiced 
it  will  te  in  the  mierest  cX  both  the  farmers 
and  workers. 


The  Evil  Good  Mfn  Do 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    rNT7TAN.\ 

IN  TEE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtcmber  22.  1950 
Mr.  CAPEH-\RT.  Mr.  President  I  a.ak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  editr-rial  enLtied  'The 
Evil  Good  Men  Do  published  in  the 
Concord  'N.  H  »  Daily  Monitor  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc&kd, 
as  follows: 

The  Evtl  Good  Men  Do 
Senator  jKnynm  used  srme  srrone  lansroage 
In  opposine  a  change  m  the  law  whic.T  would 
prevent  a  rmhtary  man  from  being  Secretary 
of  Defense  within  10  years  of  active  service. 
a  change  designed  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  General  Marshall  to  that  post,  and  the 
delegation  to  Genaral  t^nmhan  by  the  Presi- 
dent hiniKP^f  cf  the  duties  of  Commander 
in  Chief,  duties  reserved  to  the  President  by 
the  Constitution. 

Seuator  Jennsb  said  the  perfonnance  was 
tij>e  cf  Generui  Marshall  as  a  cloak  to  shield 
traitors.  What  is  and  what  is  not  a  traitor 
these  days? 

The  mere  temperaie  David  Lawrence, 
writing  In  the  Unued  States  News,  uses  dif- 
ferent words.    Ee  says: 

"The  appcuitment  cf  General  Marshall  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances  is  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  save  the  prestige  and  po- 
Utical  stAnduig  ci  tiie  Tr->iE-.a^  adjninistra- 
tum  lor  fear  the  aiis takes  in  deXeuse  planning 
Will  reflect  on  tne  Demu:raUc  candidates  who 
are  up  for  election  November  7." 

D::.vid  Lawrence  means  the  same  thing,  for 
he,  like  Senator  Jsjcnk*.  toids  the  President 
accountable  for  "a  series  oi  aukjor  blunders 
I  which  i  c*n  be  m*0e  iiiC  the  Prei>iCti:.t  cf 
the  United  SUk!e&  ciOi  ei,c»^>e  respontibiUty — ■ 
he  merely  shift*  Ci*biiiet  'j^cers  when  puhhe 
opinion  ia  arouaed.  and  remains  serenely  in 
cAce  himself.  This  is  what  has  long  been 
known  to  s:uden*-s  oi  poliucal  s^uence  as  'Ir- 
re^wnsible  government  .'  Th<'  Fresideiit  has 
had  four  Secretaries  oi  State  and  U-rte  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  m  5  yea.-.s 

Both  Seriatof  JaNNsa  and  David  Lawrence 
believe  the  American  people  should  be  able 
to  hold  not  only  the  President  but  his  politi- 
cal party  resporwlble  in  time  of  crisis,  as  can 
the  people  of  all  the  ether   important  de- 
mocracies In  the  world.    That  way  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  President, 
would  have  to  stand  for  election  when  the 
poUdea  of  the  goT«-ninent  came  Into  ques- 
tion, as  have  the  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  foreign  af- 
fairs which  have  now  led  to  a  war  In  Korea. 
.li   matters   st;ind   there   is  only  one   way 
that  the  administration  can  be  made  more 
responsible  in  the  tiecivons  this  lalL     That 
Is  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  Congress 
from  Democratic  to  Republican.    That  u  not 
a  satisfactory  way,  when  the  President  re- 
mains Democratic,  snd  it  does  not  eliminate 
"Irresponsible  goTernment.*     It  Is.  however, 
the  best  we  can  hope  for      The  cnJy  other 
poesibihty  is  to  impeach  the  Precident,  im- 
possible actually  with  a  Democratic  majority 
In.  the  Congress,  and  even  it  accomplished 
this  would  merely  substitute  Aletn  B.^.ikley 
for  President,  another  partisan  who  hss  gone 
along    with    the    adralntetration    in    an    its 
mulUpte  blunders  and  who  has  been  one  of 
Itj  most  abject  apviiotiisw. 

In  the  clrcumstan'-es  men  can  be  forgiven 
for  'j'^Tig  strong  language.  The  times  have 
been  made  desperate,  largely  by  those  who 
have  so  lonj  administered  our  National  Gov- 


emmert  Even  If  the  ?<X)d  intent: ons  of 
thfse  Federal  administrators  are  not  qu.:8- 
tloned  they  still  c.:n  be  e-uilty  <  f  rerv  verv 
hT^'sporLsibie  ej-.emment  and  oi  miitakes 
In  ludirment  and  blu:-.ders  belore  which  the 
Trur.  an  damnf.  !on  o:  the  Manner  paies  into 
tnf  rniricancc. 

The  ■RTrd  traitor  is  a  .  trori^  w^rd.  and 
proi>«biy  is  :  ot  appiics.ble  technicaiiy  or 
leea;ly  to  what  tas  been  haji^enir.::  But  It 
expresses  the  sT' ::-h  at  the  tecxing!  of  a 
ereat  nuuay  Ajnericans  abcut  wfcat  tn^  Jven 
hacpei.ins.  Her-  m  this  Sate  it  expressed 
the  feehRFs  c!  those  Reuubicat  voters  who 
sought  to  hold  Senator  ToaT  respcnsi  jle  tea- 
his  share  :n  t::;e  blunders  wliith  r.-.'.ve  been 
m.'^de  the  only  Fffac':cal  wav  t.iey  had  under 
exiitmg  law  to  express  thi  ir  eXtjCS  convic- 
tions that  a  chauee  is  needed  m  %V».>hin|r:on. 
It  wa.=  expressed  in  tl-e  ^.-ote  al  8  rxator 
BaincES  auainst  cha:^giE^  the  law  to  poinit 
General  Marshalls  appomtmert  as  Sccretan- 
ct  Dr',?:'.=  e  .'i  '  •  "e  cr.  wiiich  Ser.atox  Toicv 
absented  himself 

Don  t  th:nit  that  we  wish  to  vote  Dano- 
crat:c  this  year.  lor  the  candidate  <'or  United 
States  Senator  or  ar.y  czhei  joto.  We  do  wish 
to  vote  for  a  refrxinsi'ole  Republican,  and 
what  we  are  seek::^^  '.  d  .  is  to  ind;c^te  some 
of  the  ways  In  winch  the  man  we  shah  vote 
for  can  act  responsibly.  That  man  is  Senator 
TorEY,  and  if  he  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  present  adminirrmrion  he  is  only  help- 
ing to  compound  the  ar^-umu'.ated  errors  of 
Its  nearly  two  decmdee  of  misrule. 


White  HoBse-L&b«r  Opposition  to 
Scaator  Taft 


EXTE^■SION  OF  REMARKS 
as 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

CF    FS3!NSyI.VA>;:A 

Ui   THE  SENATi:  OF  TK5  UNITiXi  STATIS 

Friday.  Septerkber  22.  1S50 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Miv  President.  I  ask 
unai:iinou.s  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
tLe  Recced  an  editorial  entitled  ""nie 
While  House-Labor  Gang -Up  on  Sen- 
ator Tati."  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer    of    September    20.    1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  folIo\^-s: 

The    White    Eotrsx-LABoa    Gang-Cp    ow 
Sena-tor  Tait 

It  is  hardly  a  creditable  exhibition.  In  the 
midst  of  the  war  in  Korea,  for  the  Truman 
administration  to  throw  the  full  weight  of 
its  political  power  and  prestige  Into  an  effort 
to  sway  a  ptirely  local  election. 

In  its  determinAtion  to  defeat  Senator 
£tQBE«T  A.  Tan  for  reelection  In  Ohio  in 
November,  the  administration  has  joined 
hands  not  only  with  leaden  of  thi  CIO  and 
the  AFL.  b'-it  with  John  L.  L«wis — nc  friend 
of  yix.  Truman  in  the  past — to  swing  labor 
votes  against  the  Eej^uhlican  candldat:. 

As  the  c^jening  gun  In  this  campaign,  W. 
Avereil  Harrlman.  special  asaistiint  to  the 
President,  was  assigned  to  deliver  am  unprec- 
edeniedly  political  speech  at  the  supposedly 
nonparusan  convention  of  the  American 
J^wlei  at  Inn  of  Lahcr  in  Hbuatou. 

Ttit  speada.  ghostwxtstCA  In  the  Wiu'e 
Houbfc  <»;..i  reieaae*  to  n«npape»  corre^x>na- 
cn:.s  m  V.  ashinguHi  oy  Wh-..€  H  iU£-2  press 
secretary  Chariea  G.  Boo*,  i*  **  »ii  .niiamma- 
tory  affair  declaring  that  had  Congress  fol- 
I'^wed  Senator  Terr's  o^rnrsttion  t3  the  Mar- 
tb?ll  plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
"Canimunlst  co>ect;ves  would  have  been  tai- 
taeied." 


A6a30 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Th*  boM  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  John 
L.  Vevia.  ha*  obligingly  lent  himself  to  the 
"get  Tatt"  campaign  by  warning  ccal-mlne 
operators  In  Ohio  to  keep  Senator  Tatt  out 
at  tbeir  mines  during  the  campaign,  lest  his 
pnaance  "enrage  the  men "  to  strike. 

Back  of  this  alUance  to  dictate  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  Is  nf  cpurse.  the  commcn 
hatred  of  the  adn-.  on  and  the  union 

bosses  of  the  Taft-  :      j  law  and  the  Sen- 
ator who  sponsored  It. 

But  tt  Is  up  to  the  Ohio  Toters  and  no  one 
elf« — Including  President  Truman.  Averell 
HarrUnan.  and  John  Lewis— to  decide  who 
U  to  represent  them  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  White  House  is  making  a  mistake  to 
meddle  In  State  politics  in  this  fashion,  re- 
eardless  of  Its  antipathy  to  Mr.  Tatt.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ran  Into  plenty  of  trouble 
when  he  essayed  to  tell  the  voters  In  a  num- 
ber of  States  who  Ehculd  and  who  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Tiie  spectacle  of  forces  from  outside  the 
State,  directed  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  Boss  LewU.  trying  to  unseat  their 
Senator  is  one  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are 
unlikely  to  find  to  their  taste. 


Tfcxas  Wafchdsg 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?vlARKS 


OF 


KON.  VIRGIL  M.  CHAPMAN 

K    NTTCKT 

IN  THE  SESATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 
Mr  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  timely 
and  interesting  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 18,  1950,  issue  of  the  weekly  news 
magazine  Time,  under  the  title  "Texas 
Watchdog."  It  is  justly  complimentary 
of  the  public  services  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson]  who  is 
now  making  an  admirable  record  as  the 
alert,  capable,  and  energetic  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Texas  Watcheoc 

In  the  week  that  President  Truman  an- 
nounced his  program  for  mobilizing  the 
United  States  economy,  the  Senate's  new 
watchdog  ccmmlttee  on  United  States  pre- 
paredness uttered  Its  first  warping  growl. 
After  Just  a  month's  snlfllng  through  the 
United  States  mobilization  eSort,  Texas' 
sharp- nosed  Chairman  Lyndcw  Johnson  has 
caught  the  strong  scent  of  "business  as 
usual""  In  sorie  corners  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's planning. 

Government-owned  reserve  defense  plants. 
JoHNCoN  reported,  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate. Such  onetime  surplus  Items  as  a 
synthetic-rubber  plant,  airplane  engines,  and 
radio  equipment  had  been  put  up  tor  sala 
whi.e  the  United  Sintes  was  fr;;  ■    mo- 

bil.^ing  for  Kor^a.     Rubber  str  h-d 

slacked  off  while  the  need  loomed  tcreater 
than  ever.  "If  we  find  In  the  other  fields, ' 
said  Johnson,  "the  same  siesta  peychology 
that  we  found  In  surplus  disposal  and  rub- 
ber, otir  work  Is  certainly  cut  out  for  tis."' 

tra;ncd  rVUHXAM 
The  work  that  42-year-old  Lthdon  JoH?f- 
soN  had  cut  out  lur  himself  was  just  liie 


kind  that  had  lifted  Missouri's  Senator  Harrv 
S  Truii^n  out  of  obscurity  In  World  War  II. 
Freshman  Jchn<vCn  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  Job.  During  the  war  he  had  run  an 
efflcient  Houre  Investigating  committee 
wh'ch  worked  much  like  the  celebrated  Tru- 
man committee  without  drawing  Its  head- 
lines. JoHNsow  believed  that  a  congres- 
sional watchdog  should  be  something  of  a 
seeins-eye  guide  for  blind  biu-eaucracy.  His 
committee  marshaled  Its  facia  In  private, 
presented  them  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment offl-tals.  and  usually  received  thanks 
for  Its  si'ggestlons. 

LrxDCN  Johnson  began  learning  his  way 
aroiT.d  Washington  In  \'j32  as  secretary  to 
Bar.cher-Congressman  Dick  Kleberg.  Five 
years  later  he  was  back  in  Texas  campaign- 
ing for  a  seat  of  his  own.  Franklin  Riose- 
ve:t  chanced  to  be  Qshlng  from  a  destroyer 
off  the  Texas  coast  at  the  time  read  and 
liked  Johnson's  hard-hitting  New  Dealing 
speeches.  FDR  saw  to  it  that  the  freshman 
Congressman  got  a  seat  on  the  important 
House    Naval    AITalrs   Committee. 

CAMPAIGN  BT  Hnicorm 
In  1541  Johnson  tried  the  leap  to  the  Sen- 
ate: lost  out  to  Governor  "Pappy"  CDaniel 
by  1.311  votes  out  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion cast.  Six  months  later,  within  4  days 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  he  became  the  first  House 
Member  to  go  on  active  duty  (as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  commander).  When  the  Presi- 
dent ruled  in  mid- 1942  that  Congressmen 
might  not  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces,  Jchn- 
sc.N  came  back  to  Washington. 

By  1948  he  had  decided  to  give  up  his 
House  seat  to  run  again  for  the  Senate.  He 
whirred  across  Texas  by  helicopter  In  a  series 
of  18-hour  campaigning  days  that  won  him 
a  hairbreadth  87-vote  margin  over  popular 
ex-Gov.  Coke  Stevenson.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  a  loyal,  but  not  unquestioning,  sup- 
porter of  the  Fair  Deal;  when  It  came  to 
voting  on  labcr  and  civU-rlghts  bills,  he  Uned 
up  with  the  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  to  help  defeat  the  ad- 
ministration program. 

For  his  newest  task.  Johnson  had  set  him- 
self a  commendable  set  of  rules:  Don't  spend 
time  looking  for  headlines;  try  to  avoid  poll- 
tics;  avoid  second-guessing  war  strategy:  be 
constructive  and  Impartial.  As  a  starter, 
the  seven-man  Johnson  subcommittee 
planned  to  survey  Alaskan  defenses,  examine 
weapons  and  manpower  needs,  and  Investi- 
gate foreign  monopolies  of  strategic  United 
States  defense  materials. 


The  Comai'jnist  Threat  to  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELCE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remari^  in  the  R::cor.D,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
Honorable  Martin  Dies  entitled  "The 
Communist  Threat  to  America*  The 
Public  Printer  has  advised  me  that  the 
cost  to  irusert  this  article  is  $287.  As  I 
believe  that  the  information  in  this  ar- 
ticle ts  so  pertinent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record.    It  follows: 

The  CoMMtJNisT  Thsiat  to  Amesica 
(By  Martin  Dies) 

Democracy  and   Christian  civilization  are 
more  gravely  menaced  throughout  the  world 


than  ever  before.  At  long  last,  many  of  our 
people  realize  It  but  there  are  still  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  methods,  tactics 
and  ultimate  objective  of  communism.  We 
cannot  shape  the  future  unless  we  under- 
stand wh»t  has  happened  In  the  past. 

It  has  been  a  short  time  since  World  War 
n  was  over.  At  least  we  thought  It  was 
over  You  recall  that  when  we  a3ked  our 
people  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Fc^rces  our 
lea.^ershlp  assured  them  that  this  was  a  war 
to  end  all  wars  They  were  told  that  when 
they  defeated  Hitler,  we  wo\ild  establish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Today  however,  the  dlcUtorshlp  and  mili- 
tary m'lght  of  Joseph  SUlln  Is  a  greater 
menace  to  our  security  and  freedom  than  the 
diet  torshlp  of  Hitler.  Hitler  controlled  a 
country  with  70.000,000  people  which  was 
limited  In  natural  re.^ourcesand  small  In  area. 
Stalin  has  a  country  whoee  territory  Is  larger 
than  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  pos- 
sesses more  natural  resources  than  any  coun- 
try on  earth  and  has  a  population  of  200,- 
000.000  people.  He  has  succeeded,  without 
firing  a  gun.  In  acquiring  more  than  650,000 
squa-e  miles  and  110.000 .000  subject  people 
In  the  Balkan  States  and  40C.00O.CO0  people 
in  China.  In  short  he  has  welded  the  man- 
power and  resources  of  nearly  one-half  the 
earth  Into  a  single,  unprecedented  striking 
force.  Now.  how  did  It  happen?  Our  people 
should  be  vitally  and  deeply  Interested  In 
finding  out  what  happened  because  never  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  one  country 
made  such  tremendous  strides  toward  world 
dominaUon  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  In 
the  past  5  years. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Russia  was  regarded 
as  a   third-rate  power.     Today  she   has   at- 
tained the  status  of  a  world  menace  and  Is 
the  most  powerlul  country  on  earth  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.    Now.  how  did 
it  happen?     I  propose  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   And  In  answering  it.  I  am  ^oins^  to  tell 
you   about  some   of   my   conversations   and 
conferences   with   President   Roosevelt   and 
other  leaders  of  his  administration.     I  think 
that   my   experiences   will   shed   Eome   light 
upon  the  motives  which  actuated  our  lenders 
In  reaching  the  agreements  at  Tehran,  Yalta 
and  Potadam.     They   may  help  explain   the 
enormous    concessions    which    our    Govern- 
ment made  to  St.illn  and  our  strange  be- 
havior   toward    China.      Many    people    are 
unable  to  understand  why  the  United  States, 
after  having  spent  three  or  four  billions  of 
dollars  to  aid  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China,  suddenly  decided  th.<^t  that  Govern- 
ment was  too  corrupt  to  help  and  exerted 
continuing    pressure    upon    t'-e    Nationalist 
Government    to   accept   the   Communists   as 
equal  partners  In  the  Government  of  China. 
Few  people  can  understand  why  our  Govern- 
ment accepted  our  sector  In  Berlin  without 
malting  any  pro"lsion  for  Ingress  and  etrress. 
Why  did  our  leadershir> surrender  vital  lands 
In  Manchuria  to  S'alin  as  the  price  of  his 
1   week's   participation   In   the   war   against 
Japan?      These   and    many   oth?r   questions 
can  be  an.-iwered  and  understood  when  the 
attitude  of  our  leadership  toward  commu- 
nl':m  Is  understood. 

My  experiences  with  communism  began  In 
19.37.  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  exclude  and 
deport  Communist  aliens.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  cure  the  defect  In  the  law 
under  the  terms  of  which  Communists  were 
not  excludable  or  deportable  as  such.  The 
administration  killed  the  till  In  the  Senate. 
Another  bill  of  mine,  passed  In  1937  to  pre- 
vent illegal  entries  and  to  strengthen  Immi- 
gration laws,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the 
administration. 

On  March  21,  1037.  I  lntroduc?d  at  the 
request  of  Vice  President  Garner,  a  resolutloa 
to  Investigate  and  condemn  sUdown  strikes. 
Hr.  Garner  assured  me  that,  when  the  Presi- 
dent returned  from  Warm  Springs,  he  would 
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lantf  a  ttatM&ent  denouncing  thfc  sltdown 
strike  method.  When  the  President  returned 
from  Warm  Springs,  he  not  only  did  not  issue 
any  such  statement,  but  he  permitted  his 
leaders  In  the  Congress  to  defeat  my  resolu- 
tion. 

In  May  1938,  I  got  a  resolution  throu<?h 
Congress  to  investigate  Communists.  Nazis, 
and  Fascists.  Tlie  administration  used  Its 
lj::fluence  with  the  Accounts  Committee  to 
whittle  down  my  request  for  funds  to  carry 
on  the  Investigation  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
$25,000  after  the  administration  discovered 
that  I  was  determined  to  Investigate  and 
expose  communism  the  same  as  nazlsm  and 
fascism.  So  I  was  compelled  to  begin  our 
work  with   $25,000. 

I  recall  that  my  uncle.  Jack  Dies,  who  la 
now  dead,  came  to  Washington  on  another 
matter  and  I  dl'Ctissed  the  situation  with 
him.  He  said.  "Martin,  you  know  I  hate  to 
advise  you  to  abandon  this  investigation  but 
I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  you  are  now 
preparing  to  antagonize  powerful  forces  In 
this  country  and  that  ycu  will  be  harassed 
as  few  men  have  been  In  our  history." 

I  told  hlra.  "Well.  I  have  started  It  and 
I  cannot  back  up  " 

One  of  the  excuses  given  for  the  -mull  sums 
placed  at  the  committee's  di.":pcsal  was  the 
provision  In  the  resolution  which  requested 
the  head  of  each  department  to  detail  to  the 
committee  such  le  al  and  expert  assl5tance 
and  investlj;ators  as  the  commltt2e  needed. 
It  was  argued  that,  since  the  committee  could 
secure    this    outside    aid    from    the    various 
executive  departments,    ve   would   not  need 
more  than  $25,000.  I  Immediately  called  upon 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  particu- 
larly the  Attorney  General,  to  assign  to  cur 
committee  Investleators  In  accordance  with 
the    resolution.     The    heads   of   the    various 
departments  gave  one  excuse  after  another 
for  their  failure  to  comply  with  my  request. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Wohlforth,  sec- 
retary  of   the  La  Follette   ccmmlttee.   tele- 
phoned me  that  he  had  been  advised  that  we 
were  trying  to  secure  some  investigators  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
that  he  could  get  us  some  Investigators.     I 
suspected  that  his  scheme  v,as  to  pack  the 
committee    with    Communist    sym-pathlzers 
but  I  let  him  send  me  several  men  so  that 
I  could   show   Congress   that,   while   I   could 
not  get  the  departments  to  give  us  help,  the 
secretary  of  the  La  Follette  committee  could 
get  such  help  for  me  provided  I  would  use 
the    tvpe    of    men    he    sent.      I   received    an 
anonymous    telephone    call,    shortly    before 
these  men  arrived,  telling  me  that  both  men 
were  members  of  the  Communist  Party.     I 
never  knew  who  gave  m.e  that  valuable  In- 
formation, but  I  acted  upon  it. 

When  they  arrived,  I  questioned  them  very 
closely.  As  I  recall  this  occurred  In  the 
presence  of  the  committee  and  these  men 
finally  admitted  enough  fucts  to  convince 
the  committee  that  they  were  either  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers.  It  was 
apparent  from  their  admissions  that  someone 
Tery  high  In  the  administration  wanted  to 
plant  these  stooees  on  the  committee  lor 
the  purpose  of  sabotaging  the  Investigation. 
I  knew  what  was  In  store  for  me  when  the 
administration  was  willing  to  plant  two 
stooges  of  Moscow  on  my  committee.  I  also 
knew  that  the  administration  was  being  In- 
fluenced by  Moscow  propaganda. 

On  June  28,  1938,  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  administration  who 
Is  now  the  majority  leader,  enclosing  a  memo- 
randum expressing  certain  views  as  to  the 
kind  of  investigation  our  ccmmlttee  should 
make.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  fom  his  advice: 
"For  the  committee  to  allow  Itself  to  be 
drawn  Into  an  Investigation  of  a  domestic 
or-anization,  simply  because  some  Commu- 
nists are  In  It,  or  actively  engaged  therein, 
such  as  the  CIO  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  a 
grave  mistake."  I  believe  that  this  Instruc- 
tion originated   with  the   President   because 
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this  Is  what  the  President  told  me  In  effect 
shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

We  began  to  accumulate  evidence  before 
opening  public  hearings.     We  secured  a  lot 
of  evidence  shov.-lng  the  iuflltration  cf  the 
CIO    by    Communiit    leadership.      vVe    dis- 
covered that  a  ntimber  of  Communists  went 
to  Moscow  and  Leniiigrad  at  the  expense  cf 
the  Soviet  Government  and  received  special 
Instructions  In  labcr  agitation,  parliamentary 
procedure  aiid  class  warfare  and  returned  to 
the  United  Stales  for  the  purpose  cf  in£l- 
trating  labor  unions.     When  John  L.  Lewis 
quit  the  American  Federation  of  Later  and 
orr^anized  the  CIO.  he  turned  to  these  viell- 
trained   Communiit   a'.;itator8   to   form   the 
rank  and  file  of  his  organizers  in  many  areas. 
We  got  their  names  and  the  evidence,  which 
was    clear    and    convincing,    showing    that 
thousands  of  them  had  joined  labor  unions 
and  that  some  of  them  had  wormed  their 
way  Into  stratsgic  pcsitions  In  the  unions. 
They  were  Intrenched  In  the  leadership  of 
21  of  the  International  unions  aSliatsd  with 
the  CIO.     Nearly  one-half  cf   the  members 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  CIO.  the  govern- 
ing board  and  the  ni::st  pc^arful  organiza- 
tion within  the  CIO.  were  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Unions  which  vitally  affect  our  whole 
economy  and  security  were  under  the  control 
of  m^n  end  wcmsn  who  had  been  tralnsd  and 
educated  In  Moscow  ar.d  Lenlncrad  for  the 
express  purpose  of  returning  to  the  United 
States,  obtaining  pocltions  of  Importance  In 
labor  unions,  so  that  they  cculd  promote  the 
Ideology  and  revolutionary  program  of  Joseph 
Stalin. 

When  I  got  this  Information,  I  telephoned 
John  L.  Lewis  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  him.     I  went  to  his  ofttce  a  few  d:^ys 
after   the   telephone   conversation.     When   I 
walked  Into  Mr.  Lewis'  offlce.  Lee  Pressman 
stood  to  his  ri^jht.     I  knew  that  Pressman 
was    a    member    of    the    Communist    Party 
although  he  denied  It  then  and  thereafter 
until  quite  recently.     He  was  the  chief  at- 
torney for  the  CIO  and  Mr.  Lewis.     I  said. 
"Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  received  considrrable  in- 
formation from  reliable  soin-ces  that  many 
Ccmmunlsts  have  entered  your  union.    They 
are  shop  stewards,  presidents  of  locals,  or- 
ganizers, and  so  forth.     It  Is  our  duty   to 
Investigate  and  expose  them  unless  yi  u  are 
wiring" to  cooperate  with  us  to  the  end  that 
we  can  get  these  people  out  of  your  organiza- 
tion.   I  have  come  to  you  to  find  out  if  you, 
as  an  American  citizen,  and  labor  leader,  will 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  committiee 
without  any  publicity  so  that  we  can  expel 
these  agents  and  stooges  of  a  foreign  dicta- 
tor from  positions  of  leadership  In  your  or- 
ganization."   Mr.  Lewis  was  very  angry.    His 
face  was  flushed.     He  struck  the  desk  with 
his  flst  and  said  to  me.  "Mr.  Congressman,  the 
CIO  does  not  need  you  or  anyone  else  to  tell 
us  how  to  run  our  organization.    Yes:  we  have 
Communists    In    the    CIO.      We    also    have 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  and  we  have  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  but  we  do  not  need 
a  committee  of  Contrress  to  tell  us  who  we  are 
to  hire  and  fire."     I  said  to  Mr.  Lewis  and 
thOEC    present:    "Mr.    Lewis,    you    have    evi- 
dently overlooked  the   vast  distinction  be- 
tween members  of  ordinary  political  parties 
and  Communist  stooges  of  a  foreign  power. 
All  of  our  evidence,  without  exception,  shows 
that  Communists  are  disciplined  to  be  serv- 
ants of  Moscow.    They  have  no  independence. 
They    sacrifice    their    American    citizenship 
when  they  become  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party    and  surely  you  will  not  compel 
us  to  expose  these  people  publicly  when  you 
can  get  rid  of  them.     We  have  their  names 
and  you  can  get  them  out  of  yotu:  organiza- 
tion." 

The  conversation  was  not  very  agreeable 
and  I  Interpreted  Mr.  Lewis'  attitude  and 
language  as  an  invitation  to  leave  his  office 
which  i  did  cheerfully.  I  announced  to  the 
press  that  I  intended  to  open  hearings  for 


the  purpose  cf  expKJslng  communism  m  the 

CIO. 

On  August  12.  1938.  we  opened  our  puhiic 
hearlnes  on  communism  In  labor  organiza- 
tions, 'as  I  recall,  on  the  morning  cf  Augiist 
12  before  the  committee's  hearing  began,  I 
was  at  the  White  House  to  see  the  President 
concerning  an  Important  project  In  my  dis- 
trict.     Senator    Sheppard    was    there    also. 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  dlscuL^slon  concern- 
ing the  project,  the  President  began  In  his 
magnetic  way  to  persuade   me  to  abandon 
n.y  proposal   to  expose  communism  In  the 
CIO.     He  said  to  me.  "You  know.  Martin.  I 
have  been  watching  you  for  a  long  time.    You 
have  a  promising  future.     You  are  an  able 
speaker  and  a  j-cung  m.an  and  I  want  vigorous 
and  able  young  men  In  the  New  Deal   Ad- 
ministration.    You  can  go  a  long  way  work- 
ing with  me  but  not  very  far  working  against 
me."     He  continued.  "You  have  to  be  loyal 
to  me.     I  can't  work  with  men  that  I  can't 
denend  upon.    Ycu  have  got  to  play  ball  with 
us!"  I  asked,  "What  do  ycu  m.ean  'play  ball'?" 
He  answel-cd.  "You  cannot  go  through  with 
this  investigation  of  the  CIO  and  your  pro- 
pcred  cublic  hearings."    I  asked.  "Why  can't 
I  go  through  with  It.  Mr.  President?"     Ol 
course,  I  was  somewhat  frightened  to  tell  the 
truth.     The  President  is  a  powerful  person- 
ate, especially  when  he  happens  to  be  the 
bead  of  your  political  party  and  scurce  of 
your  patronage.    And  I  murt  confess  that  the 
Pre-ident's  compliments  sounded  good  to  me. 
I  am  net  going  to  represent  myself  as  a  hero 
because  I  was  not.    On  the  other  hand.  I  had 
to  keep  mv  self-respect.     Regardless  of  the 
consequences.    I    knew    that    I    could    not 
back  up. 

He  said:    "Well.  If  you  expose  the  Com- 
munists m  the  CIO.  the  CIO  will  turn  against 
the  Democratic  Party.      If   we   lose   the  CIO 
In  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  we  cannot  win. 
Furthermore,  you  will   antagonize   the  CIO 
and  the  Dcm.ocratic  Party  and  brand  your- 
self  as   the  foe   of  labor   and   liberalism.     I 
said,  "Mr.  President,  do  ycu  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  Communists   have  so  strongly   in- 
trenched themselves  In  the  CIO  that  exposure 
of   them   will   result  in  antagonism   to  the 
Democratic  Party?"     He  said.  "Yes.  there  are 
Communists  in  the  CIO.    Some  of  them  may 
be  in  positions  of  leadership  as  you  say.     I 
think,  however,  you  exaggerate  the  serlotis- 
ncss  of  communism.     The  Communists  have 
Just  as  much  right  in  the  CIO  as  anyone  else. 
The  point  Is  that  Mr.  Lewis  Is  considerably 
disturbed    by    your    proposed    hearings."      I 
said  "Mr.  Green,  Mr.  John  Frey.  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  not  disturbed.    They 
have  been  cooperating  with  me  by  fxirr.ish- 
Ing  Information  and  they  have  adviped  me 
that  they  will  be  glad  if  I  will  expose  any 
Communists  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  so  that  they 
can  get  rid  of  them."    "I  have  known  Green. 
Frev  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  cf  L.  a 
lonz  time,"  replied  the  President.    "They  are 
reactionary.    John  L.  Lewis  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive   and    valuable    leader    in    the    trade 
unions  today." 

As  I  said.  Senator  Sheppard  was  present 
during  the  conversation.  Later,  however,  he 
asked  me  not  to  mention  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  as  he  did  not  want 
to  become  involved.  I  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Senator  Sheppard  and  during  his  lifetime 
I  never  mentioned  his  name  in  connection 
with  this  conference.  However,  I  know  that 
if  it  had  become  necessary,  Senator  Shep- 
pard would  have  supported  my  version  of 
the  conference.  However,  since  the  Presi- 
dent never  denied  the  substance  of  what  I 
am  now  relating  it  was  never  necessary  to 
call  upon  Senator  Sheppard. 

One  thing  led  to  another,  and  finally  the 
P'-esident  became  impatient  and  angry  with 
me  and  he  turned  to  Senator  Sheppard  and 
said  "Senator,  what  are  we  going  to  do  wltU 
Martin?"  Senator  Sheppard  was  a  very 
t^enial  and  nleasant  man  and  a  good  friend 
of  mine.    He  said.  'I  don't  know.    I  k:  .  w  his 
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dad  and  when  a  Dies  makM  up  his  mind  to 
do  something  he  usually  docs  It.  I  am  atrald 
you  are  going  to  haTe  trouble  trying  to  per- 
suade btm  not  to  do  tt  "  As  1  recall,  the 
intcrrtew  lasted  about  35  or  40  minutes  and 
fln?.l]y  I  looked  at  the  watch  and  said:  "Mr. 
President.  I  have  to  go.  because  the  commit- 
tee meets  and  I  must  br  there  to  preside." 

So  I  Isegan  the  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  communlCTn  In  the  CIO 
and  our  evidence  showed  very  clearly  that 
In  the  majority  of  the  unions  afSIlated  with 
the  CIO  the  Communists  we-e  intrenched 
in  pctiltlons  of  ler.derslilp.  As  is  well  knnxn. 
"the  CIO  retaliated  Tlclous'y.  It  conducted  a 
prolonged  and  bitter  campaign  against  me 
end  the  ccmailttee.  It  Is  InteresUnc;  to  note, 
^^weve^.    tha^    In    the    p.ist    12    months   the 

CIO  hare  expelled  the  very  liidlvlduals  ar.d 
unions  exposed  by  our  committee  In  19^8. 
By  their  own  actions,  they  have  proved  the 
truth  of  our  findings. 

I  recitU  that  a  mar.  by  the  name  of  General 
Krevluky,  who  had  Ecrved  under  Stslln  for 
a  lorg  tlnie.  had  fled  to  the  United  States 
when  he  became  disgusted  with  the  brutality 
Of  communism  In  practice  as  distinguished 
from  ccmmuuism  In  theory.  I  learned  of 
his  pretence  In  tills  country  and  was  deter- 
mined to  see  him  and  have  him  testify.  Ho 
t«i;d  an  tmarJcg  stury  of  what  he  had  le.irned 
aoout  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Krem- 
lin: hew  it  had  built  secret  armies  In  every 
c.junuy  and  had  spent  millions  of  dollars 
lor  prc^Mganda  piirpo&es.  He  revealed  that 
tlie  ultlmaU  gcal  of  Stalin  was  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Americas. 

I  sent  word  to  him  to  come  to  Washington 
and  testify  because  the  American  people 
ought  to  have  his  information.  I  was  In- 
formed that  he  did  not  want  to  come  to 
Washington  and  testify  for  fear  tliat  the 
OGPU,  which  U  now  the  NK\'D.  the  secret 
p«>lice  of  the  Kremlin,  would  assassinate  him. 

I  said.  "Surely,  they  are  not  that  powerful 
In  the  United  States."  I  was  ver.-  skeptical 
alx)ut  it.  He  said.  "I  was  chief  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  th::  Soviet  Intelligence,  and  I 
know  th»t  there  isn't  a  country,  there  Isn't 
an  industry  of  importance  and  there  isn't  a 
town  of  Industrial  importance  that  members 
o!  the  OGPU  are  not  there  gathering  infor- 
mation and  transmitting  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  their  agents  in  the  Soviet 
E-jibasales  and  not  even  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dors know  the  identity  of  the  members  of 
the  OOPU  "  Of  course.  I  do  not  purport  to 
quote  the  exact  language  uf  these  conversa- 
tions but  I  made  notesi  and  memoranda  at 
the  time  and  I  know  that  my  accounts  of 
the  conversations  are  substantiaiiy  correct. 
As  I  recall,  we  finally  prevailed  upon  General 
Krevlt&ky  to  testify  upon  the  assurance  that 
we  would  protect  htm  and  conceal  his  iden- 
tity. It  is  my  recollection  that  I  called  up 
the  Secret  Service  and  said,  "I  am  undertak- 
ing a  rather  perilous  thing.  This  man  Is 
fearfui  of  his  life.  I  want  him  to  testify 
be:3u;.e  his  information  Is  tremendously  im- 
portant but  I  do  not  want  him  harmed. '  I 
urdertouk  to  get  a  commitment  from  the 
Gitvernnaent  that  they  would  help  me  pro- 
tect him  but.  of  course,  no  one  in  the  Ocv- 
ernment  v. anted  him  to  testily.  He  did  tes- 
tily. As  I  recaii,  within  a  sOiort  time  after 
his  startling  revelations  which  foretold  so 
accurately  the  plans  of  the  Kremlin,  be  was 
found  shot  in  his  hotel  room  in  Washington. 
D  C.  While  his  death  was  pronounced  a 
suicide.  I  was  &ev«r  satisfied  with  this  ver- 
dict and  I  have  always  believed  that  his  ap- 
peurance  before  our  committee  was  the  cause 
of  bis  death. 

Another  former  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  New  York  had  glveu  us  valuable  informa- 
tion. Shoxtly  thereafter,  he  was  found  d«ad. 
I  was  told  that  his  death  w^is  caused  by  a 
Ikeart  attack  but  that  unother  examination 
disclosed  that  he  had  been  abet  witli  a  tiue 
sUel  bullet  throttgh  the  eye  which  bad  en- 
tered his  b:aln  and  produi.a  i:i;;ant  utaili. 


Still  another  Informant  was  a  victim  of  a 
hit-and-run  driver. 

I  am  telling  you  these  things  because  I 
vrant  to  fhnw  you  whst  happened  in  otir 
country  during  these  crlttcnl  years  which 
fln.nlly  resulted  In  the  gnrrlflce  of  the  fririts 
of  victory  won  by  our  beys  on  the  battle- 
fields. I  em  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our 
public  leaders  ere  not  now  clamoring  for 
publication  of  all  the  s-x-ret  agreements 
made  by  our  Cnvernnsent  with  Joseph  Stalin. 
I  here  been  etrrprlscd  that  ro  muny  people 
h.ivc  t?en  Indl^rrent  and  unconcerned  about 
the  trr^c  cor.5rq;:?r?ces  cf  our  pro-C'^mmu- 
n!st  policy  which  robbed  us  of  the  fruits  of 
cur  victory.  I  thlnl:  I  en  rhow  you  *hy  tha 
men  v,hci  fought  end  died  In  World  W.ir  11 
were  b?trayed  by  the  stup'd  attitude  of  our 
lcr.c*er;-h!p. 

They  were  betrayed  because  the  Soviet 
U.-.!on  built  up  In  thL^  coi;rtry  the  greatest 
erplonase  and  propaganda  machlr.e  the 
world  h.^s  ever  seen.  They  spent  millions  of 
dollars  to  deceive  and  htx>dwlnk  Congrefs- 
men.  Senators,  and  Cabinet  offlccrs.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Molotov.  Sam  Carp,  was 
operatlrq  a  chain  of  filling  stations  In  New 
Jersey,  He  was  investleatod  by  car  commit- 
tee. We  di.'covcred  sever.il  hundred  tbou- 
aar.d  de?!ars  in  tlCO  bills  In  his  safe-de- 
posit hex  and  a  letter  of  credit  from  Molotov 
Instructing  the  Amtorg  Tredlng  Corporation 
to  extend  htm  a  credit  of  $150. COO  .CO  to  be 
spent  In  the  United  State?  n  order  to  obtain 
Information  about  the  construction  of  bat- 
tlechlps.  Tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  never  rnl.'^ed  a  finger  against  him  al- 
though he  admitted  that  several  national 
Democratic  committeemen  had  been  paid 
cash  by  him.  These  committeemen  ad- 
mitted that  they  received  the  cash  fees  but 
contended  that  the  payment  was  for  legal 
service?. 

Think  of  It?  Think  of  the  stupidity  and 
Indifference  of  a  Government  that  will  per- 
mit a  foreign  power  to  spend  money  to  in- 
fluence our  owTi  ofDcials.  The  facts  were 
admitted  but  no  one  In  authority  apf)eared 
very  interested. 

Yes:  they  spent  money  and  they  spent  It 
lavUbly  in  the  United  States.  Fur  a  time 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wa&hington  operated 
on  a  24-hour  schedule  aiid  they  were  able  to 
dupe  such  nitwits  as  Ueury  Wuiiaie  and 
Clauok  Fcppza. 

I  shall  not  give  3rou  anythlni^  which  Is  the 
result  of  surmise  or  opinion  but  information 
that  I  know  to  be  correct.  I  had  people 
watching  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  they  ob- 
served the  frequent  attendnnce  of  prominent 
New  Dealers  at  Soviet  Embassy  functions. 
Obviotisly.  the  cavlrr  and  champagne  that 
flowed  In  the  Soviet  Kmba  .^y  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  some  of  the  flaming  liberals. 

When  Henry  Wallace  spoke  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  Communists  packed  it; 
however,  when  anyone  spoke  there  against 
communism  he  was  usually  booed  and  Jeered 
and  the  poUce  force  of  New  York  was  re- 
quired to  maintain  order.  The  difference  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  Communlats  work  at 
their  business  of  revolutionizing  the  world 
a.3d  spreading  their  ideology  while  we  sit 
kJy  by 

Our  committee  struggled  on.  Because  of 
the  attitude  of  many  of  the  reporters  who 
rt^ported  our  proceedings  and  becau-e  they 
wrote  ao  many  false  stories.  I  had  them  in- 
vestigated to  find  out  atHJUt  their  back- 
g.'ound  and  aflUlatioiis.  You  know  what  I 
discovered,  the  New  York  chapter  cf  tbe 
newspaper  guild  was  CumnMiulat  controlled. 
Borne  of  the  reporters  aaslgned  to  our  com- 
mittee were  Communist  tympathlaers  or  to 
say  the  least  befuddled  and  cunfuard  lib- 
erals, and.  uf  course,  they  garbled  the  ac« 
counts  to  make  the  committee  appear  ridicu- 
lous and  to  discredit  and  undermine  it,  tie- 
cause  they  were  working  band  and  foot  with 
the  administration  in  power. 


However,  we  continued  to  plve  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth.  Finally,  we  discovered 
that  several  thousand  CommunlsU.  a^enu. 
ftoo-^es.  and  sympathizers  were  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll,  occupying  In  many  In- 
f',..rcc3  key  pciltlcns  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  the  Justice  Department,  and  In  the 
Interior  Department.  So  I  telephoned  Presi- 
dent Roo  evelt's  secretary  and  told  hl-i  I 
wanted  to  see  the  President  and  he  said  all 
right. 

I  went  to  the  White  House  snd  saw  the 
President.  I  said  to  him,  "Mr  Preeldent.  we 
mi?rt  do  something  about  thl*.  Here  Is  a 
list  of  many  of  th?*e  peo.>le.  We  have  their 
membership  records  In  a  Ccmmunlst -con- 
trolled organization.  If  you  understand  the 
Communists    as   I   do.    you    will    know    that 

th<?y  ere  In  the  Government  for  one  ptirpoM 
nnd  one  purpose  afcne  and  that  Is  to  steal 
Important  military  and  diplomatic  secrets 
and  to  transmit  them  to  More  w "  The 
President  was  furious.  I  wrs  surprised  at  his 
an^er.  He  raid  to  me — he  called  me  Mr.  Con- 
grre.'=^man — he  had  called  me  Msrtln  before — 
he  said,  "Mr.  Coceressman,  you  must  see  a 
bt:gaboo  under  every  bed."  I  said.  "Vo;  I 
never  look  under  the  bed.  Mr.  President," 
"Well."  he  said.  **I  have  never  seen  a  man 
that  had  Fuch  exapferated  Ideas  about  this 
thing.  I  do  not  believe  In  communism  any 
more  than  you  do  but  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Communists  In  this  country:  sev- 
eral of  the  bejrt  friends  I  have  got  ar^  Com- 
munists," Mind  you  that  Is  a  truthful  ac- 
count.    He  made  that  statement. 

Some  of  the  things  I  am  telling  you  about 
I  told  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
published  In  magazine  articles  and  In 
speeches  throughout  the  country  d'lrtng 
President  Roosevelt's  lifetime  and  he  did  not 
deny  them.  Although  I  published  a  bock  la 
1940.  and  «Tote  a  series  of  magazine  artiries 
for  Liberty  in  1940.  revealing  many  of  the 
things  I  am  telling  you  today,  no  one  sued 
me  for  lll)el. 

The  President  refused  to  discharge  these 
people  from  the  Government  although  our 
committee  reported  to  Congresa  in  1941  that 
more  than  1.1  CO  Communists  were  on  the 
payroll.  Finally,  we  got  Congress  to  appro- 
puriate  1100.000  to  defray  the  expenees  ot  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  Investi- 
gate our  cliarges  against  these  Government 
officials  and  employees  and  we  submitted  to 
the  executive  department  our  evidence  to 
substantiate  our  charges  and  findings.  De- 
spite this  mandate  of  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  refused  to  comply  with  this 
mandate  and  by  a  subterfuge  got  around  the 
direction  of  the  Congress.  Then  I  induced 
Congress  to  withhold  appropriaUoas  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  some  of  woriit  offenders.  The 
executive  department  defied  Congress  and 
refused  to  fire  them.  Tliey  were  kept  on  the 
Government  payroll.  They  were  there  while 
we  were  working  on  the  secret  uf  the  atomic 
bomb  and  still  there  are  people  In  America 
Eu  dumb  that  they  believe  Stalin  doesn't 
have  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb.  How 
could  he  have  1  ept  from  getting  It  w^th 
stougec  lu  nearly  every  departn^nt  ol  the 
Government?  They  were  able  to  learn  acme 
of  the  secret  In  Canada,  and  Canada  was  not 
one- twentieth  as  well  organized  by  the  Com- 
ciutii&u  as  the  United  SUtes.  We  were 
taken  In.  lock,  stocX  and  barrel  by  Commu- 
Uijit  propaganda  and  deception. 

There  was  a  perennial  youth  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  Lash,  who  was  head  of  the  Youth 
Congreaa.  Joeeph  Lash  bad  been  very  acuve 
in  etMsaBunlam  and  we  exposed  him.  One 
day  I  got  a  telephooe  call  frooa  Mra.  P.ooee- 
velt  asking  me  to  have  dinner  with  her. 
Well,  I  knew  something  was  up  because  I 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  was  trying  to 
persuade  Naval  Intelligence  to  give  Joeeph 
Lash  an  appolntmeot.  He  had  never  been 
Inducted  into  the  armed  rervlces.  I  went  to 
the  White  Houae  and  there  seated  In  tha 
auteroo:a  were  four  or  five  young  Coounimist 
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youth  leaders  waiting  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
They  sat  at  the  table  with  me  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  to  me.  "Mr.  Congressman.  I 
presume  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to  have 
lunch  with  me."  I  said.  "Well.  I  have  an 
Idea.  It  Is  about  Joseph  Lash."  And  she 
said,  "Yes."  I  said.  "Mrs.  Roosevelt.  I  have 
brought  the  record  of  Joseph  Lash.  He  per- 
Jtu"cd  himself  before  our  committee."  She 
said.  "Ye;:;  he  told  me  he  did  but  he  Is  very 
sorry  and  I  think  he  should  have  another 
chance,"  I  said.  "Well,  maybe,  but  not  in 
Naval  InteUlcence."  I  said.  "Did  he  tell  you 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party'' " 
She  said.  "Yes:  but  he  was  Just  an  Idealistic 
venturesome  youth  who  embraced  commu- 
nism Impulsively  and  now  he  wants  to  re- 
pent." I  said.  "Mrs.  Roosevelt,  how  do  you 
know  he  has  repented?  How  can  you  afJord 
to  ask  that  he  be  put  in  Naval  Intelligence?  ' 

Well,  we  sat  around  and  discussed  it  pro 
and  con.  When  I  went  back  to  the  ofiQce.  I 
called  the  committee  together  and  told  them 
about  my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
The  committee  agreed  to  permit  Joseph  Lash 
and  his  counsel,  who  was  a  New  Deal  official, 
to  appear  before  it  so  that  he  could  make  his 
confession  and  ask  for  forgiveness.  Among 
other  things.  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  In 
the  Army  and  he  was  unable  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  Later  the  committee 
Instructed  the  secretary  to  telephone  the 
draft  tjoard  In  New  York  to  find  out  why 
Joseph  Lash  had  not  been  Inducted.  We 
were  informed  that  It  was  because  of  White 
House  intervention.  Shortly  thereafter,  I 
saw  Gene  Tunney  at  the  home  of  some 
friends  and  he  said  to  me,  "Martin,  I  have 
something  that  will  be  amusing  to  you."  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  at  one  of  the 
Army  camps  where  Joseph  Lash  was  sta- 
tioned, Mrs.  Roosevelt  drove  up  In  a  White 
House  car  and  sent  for  Joseph  Lash  and  that 
Joseph  Lash  broke  rank  and  got  in  the  White 
HouM  car  and  was  gone  several  days.  It  may 
be  that  Gene  Tunney  was  relating  to  me 
what  someone  else  had  told  him. 

We  had  a  memt)er  of  the  Secret  Service 
who  worked  in  the  White  House  and  who 
gave  us  weekly  reports  in  regard  to  what 
happened  at  the  White  House.  I  learned 
that  Communists  had  access  to  the  White 
House  and  were  using  their  influence  to  af- 
fect our  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  I  do 
know  that  in  1940.  the  President  called  me 
by  telephone  at  my  home  in  Orange.  Tex,, 
and  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington.  I  had 
an  appointment  with  him  at  12  o'clock  but  I 
cooled  my  heels  in  the  anteroom  for  1  hour 
before  his  door  opened  and  out  walked  Gard- 
ner Jackson,  whose  record  may  be  found  in 
the  files  of  our  committee.  I  do  know  that 
my  telephone  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  friendly  but  that  when  I  en- 
tered his  office  after  Gardner  Jackson  left  he 
had  a  very  tjelligerent  attitude.  A  White 
House  reporter  took  down  the  conference  and 
later  the  President  refused  to  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  Interview.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
the  American  people  to  read  the  conversation 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  me  on  that 
occasion  because  I  wiu-ned  him  very  clearly 
what  was  going  to  happen  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  pro-Russian  policy.  Now,  I 
know  this  Is  difficult  for  you  to  believe,  but 
it  Is  true.  I  am  telling  you  these  things  so 
that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  how  thor- 
oughly Stalin  was  able  to  dupe  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Did  it  pay  dividends  to  Stalin?  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Stalin  got  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  your  money — not  your  money  because 
you  will  never  repay  it.  He  got  it  from  your 
great-grandchildren.  By  the  time  it  is  paid 
olT.  It  will  probably  be  twice  as  much  If  you 
count  the  interest  and  that  wasn't  aU  he 
got.  He  h.id  built  such  clever  political  ma- 
chines in  this  country  that  he  greatly  in- 
fluenced, if  he  did  not  control,  the  CIO  for  a 


long  time.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  and 
destructive  strikes  were  cavised  by  Commu- 
nists in  the  CIO  for  Communist  purposes. 
The  CIO  cannot  now  deny  the  truth  of  our 
1938  findings.  If  they  deny  it.  why  Is  it  they 
are  now  expelling  the  Communist  leaders  we 
exposed  in  1938?  Why  did  they  wait  10 
years  to  expel  them  and  what  is  the  answer 
of  the  administration?  The  truth  is  that 
some  politicians  are  petting  away  with  mur- 
der because  too  many  people  are  Indifferent. 
U  you  manifested  one-tenth  of  the  interest 
In  your  Government  as  you  do  in  your  busi- 
ness you  wouldn't  elect  weaklings  to  impor- 
tant pubhc  offices. 

When  you  get  ready  to  hire  a  president  of 
a  gas  company  you  are  most  careful  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  competent  man.  and  you  do 

get  competent  men.  for  the  most  part.  But 
when  you  come  to  elect  a  politician,  the 
majority  of  us  are  indifferent  and  we  think 
anybody  can  govern  a  country. 

So  my  fellow  citizens,  here  was  Moscow  in 
full  swing  In  the  United  States.  It  was  in- 
fluencing our  domestic  policy  by  preaching 
public  ownership.  It  formed  innumerable 
organizations  which  were  lobbying  actively 
In  Washington  for  this  purpose.  Of  course, 
they  didn't  say  this  was  communism.  They 
didn't  say  these  organizations  were  con- 
trolled by  Communists,  like  the  A.-nerican 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  There  was 
an  organization — 2.000.000  gullible  Ameri- 
cans— completely  controlled  by  communism. 
And  yet.  2. 000, COO  of  our  great,  heart-bleed- 
ing idealistic  public  joined  It  and  contrib- 
uted their  money  and  influence  to  the  sup- 
port of  It. 

Do  you  remember  before  the  World  War? 
People  were  parading,  shouting  that  we  In- 
tervene to  defeat  Germany?  There  wasn't  a 
day  that  they  weren't  lobbying  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  stop  Hitler.  Why  stop 
Hitler?  Because  he  has  taken  these  little 
innocent  countries.  The  newspapers  were 
shouting  it  and  the  radio  commentators 
were  shouting  It.  That  Is  all  we  heard,  we 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Why?  They 
wanted  us  to  get  in  it  2  years  before  we 
did.  to  stop  aggression.  They  said.  'Why, 
America  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  permit  Hitler 
to  expand  his  empire." 

Perhaps  they  were  right.  But  where  are 
they  now?  Why  have  they  become  so  silent 
when  Stalin  has  absorbed  far  more  territory 
than  Hitler  ever  absorbed'  What  has 
brought  atxaut  the  change  of  Henry  Wallace 
and  Pxppnt  and  all  that  group?  They  were 
shouting  for  war  to  stop  Hitler,  but  are  they 
shouting  for  war  to  stop  Stalin?  It  was  bad 
for  Hitler  to  seize  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mania, but  It  is  perfectly  permissible  for 
Stalin  to  seize  them.     Why? 

One  day  I  got  an  urgent  call  to  go  to  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Washington 
because  Justice  Murphy  had  to  see  me  in- 
stantly. My  wife  was  present  when  we  went 
to  the  home.  Murphy  was  prancing  up  and 
down  in  a  high  state  of  emotional  excite- 
ment, and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
wanted  with  me.  Finally,  he  opened  up  and 
said,  "Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  sent  for  you 
to  tell  you  that  the  Communists  are  going 
to  take  over  this  country.  They  are  In  our 
Government:  they  are  all  about  us."  He  was 
highly  agitated. 

I  thought,  well  perhaps  we  have  a  convert 
here,  and  I  said.  "Justice  Murphy.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  that  situation  and  any  help 
or  any  information  you  can  give  us  I  wiU 
deeply  appreciate  and  wtll  keep  it  confiden- 
tial." He  talked  Uke  an  insane  man.  My 
wife  will  tell  you.  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  floor.  His  face  broke  into  a  sweat, 
and  all  the  time  I  saw  him  I  thought.  "'What 
Is  America  coming  to  when  that  kind  of  a 
man  can  occupy  a  seat  on  the  highest  Judi- 
cial tribimal  In  the  land." 

Yes;  I  want  to  bring  you  a  picture,  to  show 
you  how  completely  you  have  l)een  duped, 
because  you  must  pay  the  bill.     Of  course. 


some  of  you  will  say  th^t^  "split  milk." 
•water  over  the  dam."  Well,  maybe  so.  b'Jt 
If  you  are  going  to  fleht  another  war.  you 
must  know  how  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. And  you  lost  this  war.  You  think  you 
won  it,  don't  you?  But  you  didn't  win  It. 
Oh.  you  whipped  Hitler,  but  you  didn't  whip 
the  idea  of  a  powerful  central  government 
controlling  and  dominating  your  Uvea  and 
your  business  and  poUtical  thought,  did  you? 
Now,  why  didn't  you  win  it?  Why  is  It  when 
General  Patton  advanced  to  the  borders  ot 
Czechoslovakia,  he  received  an  order  from 
the  White  House  telling  him  to  hold  his 
army,  and  why  did  his  army  stand  there 
cooling  their  heels  for  3  weeks,  waiting  for 
the  Russian  Army  to  advance  and  take  over 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  b«  hailed  as  the  liber- 
ators of  Czechoslovakia?  Why  was  It  that 
we  sat  In  conference  in  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  and  entered  into  secret  aereemer.ts 
delivering  to  Stalin  the  ereat  bread  basket 
of  Europe?  Why?  Why  d.d  we  aarree  to  a 
clause  in  the  Potsdam  agreement  that  gave 
to  Stalin  all  of  the  industries  m  the  occu- 
pied area  that  belonged  to  the  Nazi  Govern- 
ment without  investigating  the  fact  that 
when  the  Nazis  had  taken  over  those  coun- 
tries by  official  decree,  they  had  seized  all 
property.  By  our  own  solemn  aereement, 
we  eave  to  Stalin  all  of  the  properties  of  the 
peoples  of  those  countries,  and  now  we  must 
feed  them. 

I  hate  to  talk  this  way  because  I  know  it 
sounds  pretty  bad.  but  the  time  has  come 
for  frank  discussions,  and  I  tell  you  from 
my  personal  information  and  knowledge  that 
I  know  that  our  Government  was  completely 
duped  by  Stalin,  that  Stalin  Influenced  our 
foreign  policy. 

Now,  what  are  you  gome  to  do  about  it. 
friends?  Well,  you  are  m  a  bad  shape,  aren't 
you?  There  are  some  nitwits  that  teil  you 
we  can  wh.p  Russia  in  3  weeks  by  u.sing  the 
atomic  bomb.  You  may  believe  that.  The 
northern  boys  said  they  were  going  to  whip 
the  South  in  3  weeks.  It  took  them  4  years. 
I  remember  we  had  an  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Navy  who  said  we  could  whip  Japan 
in  3  weeks.  Well,  my  boy  served  all  through 
the  Pacific  and  he  can  tell  you  that  we  didn't 
whip  the  Japs  in  3  weeks.  And  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  we  can't  whip  Russia  in  3  weeks  or 
in  3  years,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  you  can't. 
Napoleon  thought  he  could,  and  he  had  a 
great  military  machine.  He  was  the  greatest 
military  leader  the  world  had  ever  seen,  up 
to  that  day.  He  didn't  take  Russia.  The 
Russians  retreated  and  he  froze  his  troops — 
the  carcasses  of  horses  and  the  corpses  cf 
human  beings  literally  strewed  the  retreat  of 
the  French  Army. 

Hitler  tried  to  take  them.  You  know  Hit- 
ler wanted  to  do  business  with  Stalin,  and 
for  3  years  they  were  working  together.  At 
the  very  time  that  Roosevelt  thought  that 
he  was  doing  business  with  Stalin.  Stalin 
was  doing  business  with  Hitler. 

To  shew  you  how  completely  the  President 
was  deceived — and  I  say  that  not  in  exulta- 
tion— the  President  for  his  first  2  terms  was 
a  magniflcent  leader.  I  sat  close  to  him 
when  he  made  that  memorable  speech  in 
which  he  said.  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself."  And,  as  a  young  legislator,  I 
looked  Ufjon  his  face  and  said.  "God  has  given 
to  America  a  great  leader. '  But  the  Presi- 
dent loved  power. 

■When  he  got  through  Tehran  and  Yalta, 
he  was  not  the  man  he  had  been  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  hLs  first  term.  He 
was  completely  duped,  and  you  and  I  must 
now  pay  the  price. 

It  is  Important  that  you  and  I  understand 
that  if  we  fight  Russia,  we  have  a  long  war 
which  will  leave  America  exhausted.  Oh.  we 
have  the  idea  that  we  can  spend  indefinitely. 
I  know,  we  ttirow  money  away  so  much  m 
this  country  that  there  are  actually  respect- 
able people  who  think  you  can  keep  en 
issuing   paper   money   and    get    by   with    It. 
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Well,  I  h»vp  kr.owTi  young  m^n  who  tbourht 
tter  could  get  by  by  (tctTins  drunk  every 
Blgbt.  and  th«y  did  frt  by  for  10  years. 
Tbej  finally  ended  up  %irh  cirrhosis  of  the 
li-.'er.  the  r*^'^  ""cl  the  DT"s.  Tou  *  11  eotne 
out  cf  the  next  var  exhausted,  and.  fvirther- 
worr.  my  fellow  citizens,  ttils  CoTemment  is 
gotttf  to  rectanent  you  up  to  the  hllt  next 
time. 

Tou  think  you  knew  what  war  waa  last 
tlir.e  Wby.  tliat  was  a  picnic  for  some  who 
stayed  at  home.  If  It  wasn't  for  our  sons. 
We  made  ■  lot  of  money  ou;  of  It.  dldnt  we? 
Of  course,  we  did.  Well.  1  will  teM  you  It 
~  wont  l)e  that  w(»y  araln.  It  l.<!  stolni  to  re- 
quire sacrifice  and  unselfish  citizenship  and 
courageous  leadership.  Americans  every- 
where must  bevin  to  emulate  the  enthusi- 
asm and  real  «'bich  the  Communists  mani- 
fest thrcuKbout  the  whole  world. 

You  cannot  defeat  this  fl?.mln?  Ideoloey, 
this  new  relieion  based  on  atheism  snd  mn- 
terlalism.  with  an  Indifferent  and  selfish 
citizenship.  The  Communists  mean  busl- 
iiess.  and  they  are  prepared  to  make  erery 
sacrifice  to  extend  their  Ideological  religion 
thxxNiKh  the  world. 

Wot  since  the  days  when  the  Mohamnne- 
dans  threatened  Christianity  have  ue  been 
confronted  with  so  great  a  menace.  Our 
America  can  only  survive  In  this  ape  and 
time  when  you  and  I  revitalise  democracy, 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  fundamental 
principles  that  made  our  country  great. 

Tou  think  we  can  buy  peace  and  security. 
We  Kn  to  the  point  where  we  think  when- 
ever an  emergency  arises  In  America,  all  we 
havp  to  do  is  to  appropriate  110.000.000.000 
of  our  great-great-grandchlldrcn's  money. 
We  are  down  now  to  about  the  tenth  genera- 
tion to  be  born.  I  say  to  you  that  you  will 
never  defeat  Rjsala  by  those  tactics. 

Ftir  Instance.  Russia  will  avoid  open  war- 
fare as  long  as  possible.  Her  stratej,y  is  to 
win  nations  without  firing  a  gun,  and  she 
has  done  a  good  Job.  If  you  think  for  one 
moment  thct  this  clever,  shrcxd  Joseph 
Stalin  and  his  lieutenants  Intend  to  commit 
the  Issue  to  a  trial  cf  arms,  you  are  mis- 
taken. He  will  take  every  country  he  wants 
to  take  without  firing  a  gun — he  takes  them 
from  within.  Why.  he  only  got  16  percent 
of  the  rotes  in  BtUgrrla,  but  within  a  few 
months,  he  took  Bulgaria.  He  only  got  37 
percent  of  the  votes  In  the  free  election  of 
Czechc-lcvikla.  but  within  2  months  he 
took  Czechoslovakia.  No.  he  doesn't  need 
to  use  guns.  He  is  too  smart;  his  propagan- 
iSlsts  are  too  smart.  He  can  lnfUtra*e  our 
Oovemment;  he  c?>n  Influence  our  foreign 
policy;  he  can  dupe  and  deceive  our  leader- 
ahlp. 

The  only  answer  Is  for  you  and  all  America 
to  awake.  Tou  have  been  asleep,  my  fellow 
Citizens.  Tou  must  drop  the  scales  from  your 
eyea  and  r»a!5ze  that  no  one  can  be  happy  or 
prosperous  or  secure  under  a  bad  govern- 
ment. The  first  business  of  every  citizen  is 
the  business  cf  self-government,  and  unless 
we  In  this  generation  make  a  success  of  our 
bu-1nes5  of  EO^Prnment.  we  will  have  miser- 
ably failed.  Tou  and  I  must  become  zealous 
citizens  of  America.  Let  us  arlw,  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  shake  off  sloth.  Let  us  say  that 
no  longer  will  we  tolerate  open  treason 
agmlnst  our  country— the  Idea  of  permitting 
200.COO  so-ca'.led  Americans  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  our  flag  when  we  know  that 
they  are  traitors  to  that  flag.  Since  when 
have  we  come  to  the  time  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  known  traitors  in  America?  Every 
man  whose  primary  allegiance  la  to  Russia 
or  any  ether  forel^jn  power  ouijht  to  h;\ve  his 
citizenship  revoked  and  he  should  b« 
branded  for  what  he  Is. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  challenge  to  you, 
•  real  challenge.  N  j  lr,n;'er  can  yon  sit  Idly 
by.  Tou.  as  American  citizens  mu«t  come 
to  love  your  country  with  all  your  heart  and 


all  your  mind  You.  as  American  citizens, 
roust  put  aside  the  selfishness  that  holds  to 
your  business,  day  m  and  day  out.  Tou 
must  realize  that  the  ras  Industry  wouldn't 
be  worth  a  dime  to  you  under  totailtarla.i 
government.  Your  Indiistry  can  only  survive 
and  serve  humanity  under  a  free  ecjncmr. 

Your  business  Is  government,  my  lrtcnd!«. 
Are  TOU  currying  out  that  business?  Do  you 
ever  spck  out  against  the  frauds  th:it  hold 
public  office  throuehout  our  land,  or  are  you 
afraid  to  do  it?  Are  you  afraid  that  if  ycu 
get  actre  in  a  campaign  t^at  It  will  hurt 
your  industry  In  Austin  or  Washington?  If 
you  are  afraiO.  tlipn  y^u  are  not  a  good 
citizen  of  these  United  atat;s.  I  say  to  ycu 
we  must  flKht.  We  Amcr'cans  who  vaiue 
this  great  herita-re  won  by  the  blood  of  brave 
m?n  and  the  tears  of  devout  women,  we  wai^t 
this  America  preserved  for  our  children.  We 
must  band  ourselves  ta«et.'ier  as  American 
Citizens  and  say  to  the  Henry  Wallaces  and 
the  Claude  Peppers  and  all  cf  the  other  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  who  want  to  substitute 
Russian  totalitarianism  for  American  free- 
dom, we  must  say  to  them,  "You  have  gone 
far  enough.  We  Americans  are  determined  to 
preserve  this  heritage.  If  you  want  Russia, 
then  we  are  going  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  go  there." 

My  friends.  I  could  talk  to  you  another 
hour,  but  I  know  you  want  to  eat.  I  have 
enjoyed  this  opportunity  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage. I  boi^e  that  I  have  said  something  that 
will  make  a  fighter  out  of  you  so  that  when 
you  go  back  home  you  will  take  your  coat 
off  and  the  first  time  a  mcalyniouthed  lyln?. 
hypocritical  politician  comes  around  to  you 
and  tries  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders 
and  tries  to  utter  platitudes  and  avoid  con- 
troversial Issues.  I  hope  you  will  sta-io  up 
in  yotir  Legion  Hall  or  your  Rotary  Club  or 
wherever  you  are  and  say.  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  I  stand  lor  the  preservation 
ol  my  country.  I  am  prepared  to  fight  and 
die  for  it  If  need  be." 


Effort  To  Scare  Senator  Jenner  From 
Attack  on  General  Mars.hall 
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OF 

KCN.  KOrZR  E.  CAPEKAPJ 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  an  article  entitled  "Jen- 
UKR  Telis  of  Efloi  t  To  Scare  Him  From 
Attack  on  Marshall, "  written  by  Walter 
Trohan.  and  published  in  the  Washing: - 
ton  Times-Hemld  of  September  22.  1950. 

Th^re  belr^g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Junrza  TKul*  or  Brrorr  To  Scaut  Him  Fkom 

Attack  om  Marshall — DiscLosn  DiMocaAT 

CiAVB    WASNiNa   or   Ri:iniii>ALS    Ir    Chabgcs 

WcKZ  Mads 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Senator  Jcnnes,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
was  warned  he  would  t)e  cut  to  ribbons  In 
movt  of  the  American  press  If  he  assailed 
General  Marshall  as  unfit  for  the  office  of  De- 
fense Secretary.  Jtmm  revealed  this  yes- 
terday. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  few  minutes 
before  he  analyzed  the  career  of  the  general. 
a  Democratic  Senator  sought  to  prevent  JrN- 
Nza  from  delivering  his  speech. 


•*Are  yru  going  to  deliver  the  speech  re- 
leased to  the  press?"  the  Senator,  a  southern 
Democrat  a^lcd. 

"I  am."  J^Ni«a  replied. 

"Tou  better  not."  the  Senator  said,  "you 
wlL  be  destroyed  utterly." 

'I  am  expendable."  Jennex  answered,  "but 
I  am  g  >in<  to  help  my  country  by  telllrg 
the  truth." 

aicEAa  wAaKiNo  crvrv 

■They  will  cut  you  up  in  n'.most  every 
paper  in  the  country,"  his  callcrsue  said 

"It  would  be  a  sorry  thlr.g  if  the  time 
has  come  that  a  mm  In  pu'sllc  llie  cr.n't  tell 
tte  truth  for  fear  of  newspapers  whlrh  are 
Involved  In  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the 
truth."  JrntrsM  lald. 

CC  :i  the  face  cf  the  Eemccratlc 

Sir.u  i  ar.d  he  tumd  away 

Row  the  southern  S-'n^.tcr  learned  t;-?  con- 
tents of  the  speech  is  scmcthlng  of  a  m3^ery 
to  jENifca.  Jennt:^  gave  the  speech  to  the 
pre^s  3  hours  before  delivery,  fur  release 
when  he  obtained  the  floor.  He  was  net  sure 
when  he  cctild  get  the  flocr. 

Evidently  seme  rrporter  gave  a  ccpy  of 
the  epeech  to  the  Democrats.  Jr?:xE3  »ld. 
Jennee's  colleagues  believe  that  Senr.te 
Demccrstlc  Leader  Ltjcas.  cf  IlUnotf,  sent 
the  southern  Democrat  to  Jen-ne*  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stave  off  the  sttack  on  Marshall. 

ATTACKED.    AS    PKSOICTLO 

Jennxs  was  attacked  as  the  Democratic 
Senator  predicted.  Part  cf  the  atta-rk  Jkn- 
KTK  reearcls  as  belo-*  the  belt  because  it  wiis 
based  on  remarks  he  never  delivered. 

"As  the  speech  was  prepared,  some  material 
was  discarded."  J«nnk«  said.  Through 
error,  stenographers  Included  discarded  ma- 
terial In  the  mimeographs  prepared  for  the 
press.  T^lese  sentences  usre  discovered  be- 
fore  delivery  of  the  speech.  Wire  services 
and  newspapers  were  called  and  asked  to 
strike  tne  sentences  which  were  not  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

"Yet  these  undelivered  sentences  were  not 
stricken.  They  wc.e  carried  in  tae  es.stern 
lnternatlonaIL>t  wing  of  the  press  Tbey 
formed  the  basis  of  an  ttt.^ck  on  me  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  v  111  stand  on  what 
I  said.  However.  I  do  net  believe  I  should 
be  assiUlcd  for  revised  remarlzs." 

HTT   BT   INTDUfATlONALTSTS 

JrNNCB  noted  that  the  heaviest  barrage 
wao  leveled  against  him  Lu  the  wing  oX  the 
pre?s  which  has  slriveu  to  hide  the  facts 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Hartior  and  works 
to  sllfie  any  criticism  of  Intcruatlouaii^zii. 

"Thia  section  of  the  pre<>s  h,is  ignored 
books  which  have  disclosed  facts  uiifav.^able 
to  the  admlaistratioa  cr  interaaUouaii£t 
point  of  view,"  he  said.  "They  have  pumped 
for  books  supporting  their  c^usa.  Tl^y  have 
built  myths  around  th£ir  sacrMi  cov.s  and 
blasted  anyone  who  had  disagreed  *«;tli  ti.e 
picture  tiiey  would  prascul." 

At  JunNui's  oCOce  it  wa&  reported  that  th9 
Senator  b  mall  ua  bis  attack  against  M.irt>haU 
1^  overwheimiQ^ly  in  support  of  the  Senator. 
A  secretary  said  the  ratio  of  favorable  mail 
is  30  to  1. 


Transportation  of  Uniied  Stales  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

O*    MAKYLAMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr      OCONCR      Mr      President.     In 
v{?w  of  the  great  importanc?  of  the  ques- 


tion of  transportation  of  United  States 
mail.  I  have  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  various  pha-ses  of  this  matter. 
Hearings  held  by  our  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  50  have  revealed  facts 
which  are  at  variance  with  statements 
made  elsewhere. 

It  *s  because  I  feel  that  it  would  be  for 
the  l>est  interests  of  the  general  public 
and  in  the  aid  of  the  national  transpor- 
tation system  that  lask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  following  statement  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  fcein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemfnt  or  Hon.  Hehbert  R.  O'Conoh 

Kavmg  read  critical  comment  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  concerning  payments  to  rail- 
roads for  the  transportation  of  mail,  I  have 
followed  with  great  Interest  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  Senate  Resolution  50. 
The  charge  that  the  Government  was  sub- 
sidizing the  railroads  for  this  service,  partic- 
ularly, seemed   worthy   of  investigation. 

Certain  facts  were  developed  at  the  hear- 
ings which  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department  and  the  rail- 
roads generally,  should  be  known. 

First,  the  railroads  are  required  by  law  to 
transport  the  mail  and  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  Postmaster  General  is  empow- 
ered to  specify  the  manner  and  means  of 
transporting  mail.  Including  the  designation 
of  which  trains  shall  be  used. 

The  law  also  deals  with  railroad  compen- 
sation for  mail  carrying.  Some  years  ago 
Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  tentatively  estab- 
lished a  space  basis  of  payment  In  lieu  of 
the  weight  basis  theretofore  existing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  given  the  authority  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  bases  or  combination 
of  them  should  be  applied  for  the  future. 
The  Commission  was  also  authorized  to  fix 
the  rates  of  payment  after  both  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  railroads  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

In  1919  the  ICC  decided  to  continue  the 
space  basis  of  payment  advocated  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  opposed  by  the 
railroads.  Since  that  time,  I  understand, 
mall  has  been  the  only  commodity  trans- 
ported under  that  basis.  The  space  basis, 
being  unique,  posed  some  novel  questions. 
For  example,  the  movement  of  mail  Is  not 
evenly  balanced  in  both  directions:  there 
may  be  three  carloads  of  mall  moving  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  daily  whereas  only 
two  may  be  returning.  However,  the  rail- 
road must,  under  penalty  of  fine  for  failure 
to  provide  needed  equipment,  return  all 
three  cars  to  Baltimore  promptly  so  that 
they  can  he  reloaded.  The  difference,  which 
Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — is 
called  directional  unbalr.nce.  A  round-trip 
rate  would,  therefore,  be  the  fairest  method 
of  compensating  all  railroads. 

The  rp-ilroads  are  required  to  carry  mail 
In  specially  designed  cars  rather  than  In  the 
less  costly  freight  cars  except  during  the 
Christmas  ru^h.  No  commodity  other  than 
mail  may  be  loaded  in  these  cars  which  are 
made  to  travel  in  fast  passenger  trains. 

Mall  is  rarely.  If  ever,  moved  in  freight 
cars,  except  during  the  peak  of  the  Christ- 
mas rush.  Railway  post  office  cars,  and  cars 
for  transporting  storage  mail  or  express,  are 
much  more  costly  to  construct  than  ordi- 
nary freight  cars.  Under  regulations  of  the 
Post  CCce  Department,  no  commodity  other 


than  mall  may  be  loaded  by  the  railroads  In 
a  railway  post  office  cur.  and  such  cars  unless 
used  by  the  Department  in  both  directions 
must  be  returr.ed  empty.  Storage  mail  cars 
are  equipped  with  special  running  equipment 
such  as  whetls.  automatic  brakes,  and  so 
lorth.  so  they  may  meet  the  requirements 
necessary  for  them  to  move  In  fast  passenger 
trains.  These  cars  must  be  kept  in  pas- 
senger service  and  moved  in  passenger  trains 
and  returned  to  origin  promptly.  Were 
they  permitted  to  enter  freight  service, 
prompt  return  to  origin  would  be  impossible 
and  efficiency  of  the  mail  service  would 
suffer. 

The  present  railway  mall  rates  were  fixed  by 
the  ICC  upon  evidence  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  service.  So  long  as  the  total  compensa- 
tion to  the  roads  does  not  exceed  the  total 
cost  to  the  roads  of  providing  the  service, 
there  certainly  is  no  railroad  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
present  rates  do  not  meet  the  cost  of  service. 
In  1947  upon  evidence  that  the  cost  was  $1.54 
for  every  $1  of  compensation  received,  the 
ICC  authorized  a  25-percent  increase  In  the 
rates  which  had  been  set  in  1928.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  in  the  last  3  years 
numerous  wage  increases  and  rises  in  the  cost 
of  materials  have  occurred. 

The  rate  paid  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  50.62  cents  per  mile  for  a  60-foot 
car  and  two-thirds  of  that,  or  33.75  cents  per 
nule.  for  a  40-foot  car  even  though  the  latter 
holds  more  mail  because  of  higher  ceilings. 
These  rates  may  be  compared  to  the  aver- 
age rate  on  freight  commodities  of  39.75 
cents  per  mile  for  a  40-foot  car  which  figure 
projected  would  mean  59.25  for  a  60-foot  car. 

There  are  additional  facts  relevant  to  the 
question:  A  shipper  of  freight  loads  and 
unloads  his  freight  whereas  all  mall  must  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  railroad  labor.  Wage 
Increases  in  recent  years,  together  with  the 
40-hour  week  which  became  elective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1949,  have  increased  the  cost  of  han- 
dling mail  at  terminals,  so  that  I  am  advised 
that  such  cost  is  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  railroad  revenue  for  mail  transportation. 
It  should  be  realized  that  the  revenues  re- 
ceived is  properly  chargeable  for  railroad 
equipment  lor  handling  the  maU  and  for 
land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  (in  the 
District  of  Columbia  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  space  Is  used  for  mail  purposes ) .  An  al- 
lowance of  only  10  percent  for  this  factor 
would  mean  that  about  50-percent  compen- 
sation Is  spent  before  anything  is  earned  In 
the  actual  carriage  of  the  mail. 

In  addition  there  are  train  crews  engaged 
in  transporting  the  mall  over  the  rails,  plus 
the  many  experts  In  rail  movement  who  must 
be  paid.  In  unloading  parcel  post  the  rail- 
road employees  must  read  the  address  on 
each  package  and  reload  "beyond"  mail  in  an- 
other car.  No  compensation  other  than  the 
mileage  rate  is  made  for  this  service. 

Let  me  point  out  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1948  (December  17)  an  Emergency 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  considering  the  demands 
of  the  nonoperating  railroad  brotherhoods. 
recommended  that  a  40-hour  week,  with  48 
hours'  pay  should  be  established  effective 
September  1.  1949.  The  railroads  accepted 
this  Board  recommendation  and  arrived  at 
full  agreement  with  the  nonopjerating 
brotherhoods  so  that  the  40-hour  week  be- 
came effective  on  September  1,  1949.  as 
recommended.  I  do  not  criticize  the  Board, 
the  nonoperating  brotherhoods,  or  the  rail- 
roads In  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  com- 
mend them  all  for  the  fine  American  spirit 
of  cooperation  shown.  Labor  Is  entitled  to 
fair  and  just  compensation,  and  so  are  the 
railroads.  But  the  Post  Office  Department 
did  not  and  has  not  yet  Increased  the  rate 
of  pay  to  the  railroads  for  transporting  the 
mail  to  assist  them  In  meeting  this  added 


wate  cost  fcr  railroad  employees  who  are 
ei'ijiuseci  in  loading,  unloading,  and  sorting 
tiie  mail  at  terminals.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  additional  wage  expense  consequently 
further  depleted  the  railroad  revenue  for 
transporting  mail. 

Indeed.  I  find  that  statistics  show  that  the 
Increase  In  the  stralght-tlme  railroad  rate 
Of  pay  to  railroad  employees  Increased  92,8 
percent  from  1939  to  1949.  The  estaclish- 
ment  on  September  1,  1949.  ot  the  so-called 
40-hour  week  of  course  required  the  employ- 
ment of  more  men  because  the  railroads  must 
operate  and  the  maU  must  move  7  days  per 
week.  I  find  that  in  October  1949.  1  month 
following  the  Inauguration  of  the  40-hour 
week  on  September  1  of  that  year,  the 
straight-time  hourly  rate  of  pay  tc  railroad 
employees  had  increased  112  4  percent  over 
1939.  Thu.s,  It  the  labor  cost  ol  more  than 
$63,000,000  for  handimg  mail  at  stations  In 
1948  were  increased  by  19  6  percent,  and 
i  saummg  the  volume  of  maii  had  not  in- 
creased, the  portion  of  railway  mail  revenue 
paid  directly  to  platform  labor  alone  would 
be  almost  40  percent. 

Of  course,  the  railway  mail  revenue  was 
higher  in  the  calendar  year  1949  than  it  was 
In  1948  because  of  a  greatly  increased  volume. 
But  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  rail.'-oads  had  not 
been  increased,  and  the  heaMer  tlie  mall  the 
more  labor  required  to  handle  it.  There- 
fore, the  fractional  ratio  of  platform  lat>or 
cost  to  revenue  would  remain  approximately 
the  same,  regardless  of  volume,  although  in 
dollars,  the  railroad  losses  from  mall  trans- 
portation would  be  heavily  Increased. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise total  costs  inctirred  by  the  railroads  in 
transporting  mail  tor  our  Government.  But 
obviously  the  cost  of  labor  to  load,  unload 
and  sort  the  mail  at  railroad  terminals  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  must  be  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  cost.  The  rolling 
stock  used  to  carry  the  mail  is  exp>ensive — 
more  so  than  ordinary  freight  cars.  The 
railroads  must  provide  and  maintain  their 
own  right-of-way  and  tracks  and  pay  taxes 
upon  them.  They  must  pay  their  operating 
crev.-s  and  other  employees  fair  and  reason- 
able   compvensatlon. 

To  summarize,  I  point  cut  again  that  the 
law  requires  thai  the  railroads  be  fully  and 
adequately  compensated.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  directed  to  fix  the 
rates  upon  a  compensatory  basis.  One  in- 
crease of  25  percent  in  1947  is  the  only  in- 
crease In  mail  rates  since  1928. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  railroad  should  be  compen- 
sated for  transportation  of  mail  on  a  one- 
way or  on  a  round -trip  basis  is  now  pending 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  issue  was  commi'ted  to  the  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  by 
Congress  under  the  1916  act.  The  Commis- 
sion, by  letter  of  May  25,  1949.  from  its 
Chairman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Past  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
stated  specifically  that  "The  Commission  haa 
complete  authority'  to  provide  for  railway 
mail  rates  other  than  on  a  round-trip  basis 
-if  the  evidence  justifies  it."'  The  Commis- 
Eicn  Chairman  stated  incidentally,  however, 
that  there  "appear  to  be  sound  reasons  for 
the  provision  that  compensation  should  be 
on  a  round-trip  basis." 

The  point  Is  that  In  the  MaU  Pay  case. 
Docket  No.  920D,  now  pending  twfore  the 
Ccmmission,  the  Issue  of  round-trip  verstia 
one-way  rates  has  been  specifically  raised 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  heariag 
on  that  issue,  and  the  other  issues  involved 
In  the  case,  is  now  assigned  for  hearing  next 
naonth.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  railroads  will  pre- 
sent their  resj>ective  views  and  will  support 
them  by  sworn  testimony,  in  accordance  with 
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Ttxf  Interstate  Qomaaww  OCHBMtasioi\  will 
determine  the  coat  of  tb*  wrfle»  sod  adj\ut 
the  compensation  falrty.  That  la  the  ad- 
mlnlstraiive  body  to  which  we  hare  dele- 
frated  that  duty.  R  U  an  expert  body  pn?p- 
erly  equipped  to  dlachartre  that  obllfcatlon 
In  the  best  IntcrMta  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment and  the  railroads.  The  point  I 
wish  to  emphaalae  la  that  the  mall  revenues 
of  the  railroads  must  meet  the  full  costs 
of  the  aerrlce.  or  the  railroada.  will  be  faced 
with  deficits  and  unecozMmlcal  operation. 
Where  the  portion  paid  to  labor  for  loadlnii 
and  unloadinf:.  before  and  after  the  actual 
transport.itlon  req'.:ircs  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  received,  the  charge  of 
mall  sut>sldy  to  the  Amerlcaa  railroads  has 
a  hollow  sound  Indeed.  Money  flowing  from 
the  Government  through  the  railroads  to  the 
forces  of  railway  employees  has  a  most  di- 
rect and  beneficial  effect  upon  our  national 
economy.  That  effect,  however,  will  be  neu- 
tralized if  the  nUlroads  through  which  It 
flows  are  not  compensated  fairly  for  the  serv- 
ices they  perform. 

I  believe  that  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  confidence  heretofore  reposed  in  the 
Commission  will  not  be  abused  and  I  should 
prefer  to  entrust  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
well-tested  processes  of  that  expert  and  well- 
quallfled  body. 
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HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or    WIVATA 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  McCARRAN  Mr.  President.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  text  of  an  address 
prepared  by  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  delivery  at  the  judi- 
ciary dinner  of  the  Uni'ed  States  on 
September  19.  1950. 

The  title  of  this  speech  Is  "Legislative 
Responsibility  for  Judicial  Reorganiza- 
tion.' J 

The  dinner  In  question  was  so  long 
that  this  address  could  not  be  made. 

Having  been  granted  the  courtesy  of 
seeing  this  advance  copy  of  the  speech. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  bar  of  this  country  if  the  text 
of  this  addre.^  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  public  record.  The  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  are  so  cogent,  and 
his  expressions  are  at  once  so  forceful 
and  so  timely,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  text 
of  this  address  may  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  be:n;;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

LicisLATrv*  Rjsp'ivsiBitrrT  rot  Jtroiciu, 

Rr  ;«<;.«<  i2.\Tlow 

<By  Tom  C.  Clark) 

I  am  mo9t  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  this  rostrum  with  the  dlstmgtUshed 
representatives  from  our  suter  English- 
■pssfcirn  deoaocraciea  and  with  our  own  bon« 
«r«tf  «k«lraum  ct  the  Conference  ul  Chief 
Justices  %Dd  Um  able  prssUieat  of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  AMoeiaiion.    As  one  of   the  most 


recent  fudtolal  appointees  present.  I  am  al- 
most reluctant  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Ju- 
dtcl^  reorganization  t>efore  this  gathering  of 
eminent  lawyers  and  Jurists,  many  of  whom 
bring  here  a  richer  experience  and  greater 
wisdom  than  my  own.  I  feel  somewhat 
like  the  brl<;ndler  general  whose  position  In 
the  hierarchy  of  field  officers  was  described 
by  an  eld  top  sergeant  as  "the  lowest  form 
Ot  general  "  However.  I  am  reassured  by  my 
(ttseovery  this  past  year  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  popular  Iwlief  lo  the  con- 
trary, never  have  the  last  word.  My  mis- 
takes and  oversights,  while  not  available  aa 
reversible  errors,  are  net  likely  to  go  un- 
challenged, if  only  by  the  omniscient  student 
editors  of  our  law  reviews. 

The  French  philosopher  of  democracy  de 
Ti^cqueville  has  Ion?  been  a  favorlv.e  of 
American  Judges.  This.  I  am  confident.  Is 
not  solely  because  of  his  flattering  toast  that 
"The  peace,  prosperity  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  Union  are  vested"  in  the  Judges.  But 
that  tribute  at  least  establishes  his  quali- 
fication as  an  authority  so  that  I  may  men- 
tion more  seriously  the  observation  in  his 
brilliant  study  of  American  democ-acy  a 
century  ago  that  Judicial  pxjwer  "is  •  •  • 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  freedom. 
•  •  •  The  strength  of  ♦he  courts  of  law 
has  always  been  the  greatest  security  that 
can  be  offered  to  personal  independence; 
but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  demo- 
cratic a«jes.'"  In  the  period  since  de  Tocque- 
ville  wrote,  the  relation  of  the  Judicial  func- 
tion to  the  other  processes  of  the  law  has  in 
some  respects  been  modified:  Legtslr-tlon 
rather  than  Judicial  law-maSlng  has  become 
the  principal  source  of  the  law's  growth, 
and  the  administrative  process  now  accounts 
for  much  of  the  total  volume  of  adjudica- 
tion. However,  these  developments,  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  Judicial  review, 
have  confirmed  the  relation  as  de  Tocque- 
ville  saw  it  between  the  strength  of  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  security  of  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Courts  that  lack  for 
courage  and  Independence  make  a  mockery 
of  the  democratic  principle.  This  precept 
has  persistent  timeliness.  In  the  perspec- 
tive It  affords,  your  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Judicial  function  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

Today  cur  concept  of  freedom  Is  being 
hammered  by  a  new  tyranny  which  i.  all  the 
more  menacing  because  by  Infiltration  It  at- 
tempts to  destroy  us.  Our  courts  for  some 
time  have  l)een  under  strong  and  persistent 
attack,  our  procedures  ridiculed,  our  mo- 
tives falsely  represented,  and  cur  decUlons 
derided.  Eiesplte  this  Infamous  world-wide 
campaign  we  have  proudly  seen  our  Judges 
magnificent  In  their  adherence  to  duty. 
However,  we  must  not  compound  our  trou- 
bles by  falling  to  Improve  our  Judicial  proc- 
ess. We  must  not  be  indifferent  to  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Improvement  of  the  Judiciary 
merely  because  It  Is  under  attack  or  because 
we  also  have  urgent  international  responsi- 
bilities. 

Indeed  ours  are  favorable  times  In  wBich 
to  promote  a  general  program  for  advance- 
ment of  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
strengthening  of  our  institutions  for  the  im- 
partial vindication  of  individual  rights  will 
further  chAllenge  alien  systems  and  support 
our  policy  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 
Such  an  objective  should  appeal  to  the  high 
patrlotiMga  uf  our  citizens  and  reinforce  our 
allsglano*  to  the  institutions  uf  demucratlo 
government.  Moreover,  tlte  administration 
of  the  courts  la  an  are*  of  governiueat  In 
which  progress  Is  favored  by  wide  general 
agreement  as  to  objectives  among  the  public 
and  their  legislative  representatives  on  the 
lUUDd.  and  the  Bench  and  Bar  as  pro- 
of Judicial  reform  on  the  other.  All 
of  us  denuind  a  system  of  Just,  inexpensive, 
■and  prompt  determination  of  contruverities 


by  courts  whose  Independence  and 

will  promote  the  general  security  and  protect 

and  preserve  individual  righu. 

To  say  that  our  State  courts  are  seriously 
In  need  of  modernization  is  not  to  minimize 
our  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of 
pjerformance  which  they  have  maintained. 
But  the  operation  of  our  courts  must  be 
adapted,  a.s  we  would  adapt  any  ot.her  in- 
stitution or  business,  to  the  progress,  the 
ever-changing  needs,  and  the  growing  ex- 
perience of  a  free  people.  Anachronisms  in 
our  Ji:dicial  organization  and  management 
must  be  excised,  and  the  elements  of  perma- 
nent value  retained.  The  problem  was 
clearly  indicated  by  a  Minnesota  committee 
several  years  ago: 

"The  explanation  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  present  Judicial  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
earlier  day  havUig  a  simpler  civilization  and 
very  different  economic  and  social  conditions. 
It  has  never  been  adjusted  to  the  tempo  of 
the  present  day,  with  all  of  Its  economic  and 
social  complexities.  •  •  •  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  coordination  or  the 
orderly  development  of  what  could  properly 
be  called  a  Judicial  system.  Rather  lack 
of  system  became  the  rule  " 

Modernization  has  been  effected  to  a  large 
degree  In  some  States,  and  their  notable 
progress  affords  a  pattern  for  action  in  Juris- 
dictions In  which  the  existing  court  struc- 
ture is  not  yet  geared  to  perform  the  fc?avy 
demands  Imposed  upon  it.  In  the  latter 
States  the  telling  symptom  of  the  strain  on 
Judlclftl  organization  is  the  Inability  of  the 
courts  to  dispose  of  the  business  before 
them  with  reasonable  promptness.  For 
example,  the  last  report  of  the  Judicial  Ccun- 
cll  of  New  York  State  reflects  alarmlni;  delays 
In  cases  filed  in  metropolitan  centers.  In 
New  York  County  there  was  a  delay  of  32 
months  between  the  docketing  and  the  trial 
of  a  Jury  case:  In  Ktntrs  County  it  was  27 
months:  Queens  was  somewhat  better  with 
a  21-month  delay,  while  the  Bronx  had  the 
relatively  good  record  of  18  months.  Like- 
wise, the  Judicial  Council  in  Connecticut  in 
Its  most  recent  announcement  reported  that 
delay  in  the  trial  of  Jury  cases  in  the  more 
populoios  counties  had  resulted  In  almost 
three  times  as  mmy  suits  remaining  on  the 
docket  as  in  1946.  In  Wayne  County  (De- 
troit). Mich.,  the  delay  t}etween  the  time  a 
case  la  ready  to  be  tried  and  the  tri.sl  was 
reported  to  have  skyrocketed  from  a  mini- 
mum of  10  months  in  1938  to  20  months  10 
years  later.  In  Texaa  at  the  time  of  the  most 
recent  report  94.8-i9  ca.sea  had  remained  on 
the  dockets  untried  for  over  a  year,  and 
66.625  for  over  2  years. 

1  have  referred  to  these  four  States  only 
because  they  are  among  the  few  for  which 
statistics  are  avaUable.  Seventeen  States, 
perhaps  because  they  are  reluctant  to  verify 
that  delay  exists  In  their  courts,  have  failed 
to  provide  statistics  showing  the  condition 
of  their  dockets.  The  disturbing  fact  Is  that 
only  five  States  have  complete  statistics 
available,  although  such  information  is 
requisite  to  evaluation  of  the  Judicial  needs 
of  a  Jurisdiction.  However,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  in  most  of  the  States 
there  are  unreasonable  delays. 

Generally  speaking  the  dlfflculty  Is  not 
that  thera  are  too  few  courts  or  Judges.  Al- 
though Judges  in  metropolitan  areas  are 
often  overworked.  Judges  of  comparable  Juris- 
diction in  other  districts  sre  hardly  kept 
busy.  This  dilTerence  Is  not  the  doing  of 
the  Judges,  for  all  of  them  would  prefer  to 
stay  busy:  it  results  from  a  faUure  of  admin- 
istration that  prevents  the  full  utilization  of 
Judicial  manpower.  The  chief  difficulty  Is 
the  lack  of  central  control  over  the  Judiciary 
by  a  responsible  administrator  with  author- 
ity to  assign  and  transfer  judges  and  eases 
from  court  to  court  as  conditions  require. 
A?  Chief  Justice   VnnderbiUs   monumental 
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survey  has  disclosed,  there  are  11  States  in 
which  neither  the  State  supreme  cjurt  r.  r 
any  central  agency  has  control  over  i  ,wer 
Courts,  seven  States  in  which  the  highest 
court  possesses  such  power  but  has  not  exer- 
cised it:  10  States  in  which  there  is  a  minor 
degree  of  administrative  control,  limited, 
however,  to  courts  within  a  narrow  geograph- 
ical district  and  not  exercised  on  a  State- 
wide basis:  16  States  which  have  some  par- 
tial measure  of  control  through  a  central 
State  authority;  and  only  four  States  which 
have  a  central  State  court  or  agency  with 
the  degree  of  effective  control  over  court 
business  which  is  necessary  to  administer 
properly  the  affairs  of  the  Judicial  branch. 

Another  factor  handicapping  the  courts  In 
many  jurisdictions  Is  the  absence  of  Judicial 
authority  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure.  The 
principle  of  Judicial  responsibility  for  rule- 
making has  been  accepted  as  to  civil  proceed- 
ings in  only  23  Jurisdictions  and  as  to  crimi- 
nal proceedings  in  only  14.  Legislative  oc- 
cupation of  the  rule-making  field  has  made 
it  impossible  for  courts  to  replace  time- 
consuming  and  excessively  technical  pro- 
cedvires  with  simple.  easUy  applicable  rules 
designated  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  law- 
suits. 

Further  Inadequacy  In  many  of  our  Judicial 
systems  results  from  the  unsatisfactory  or- 
ganization of  the  inferior  courts.  Charac- 
teristically in  our  States  there  are  minor 
courts  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  without 
sufficient  business  among  them  to  Justify 
multiple  units.  Often  courts  which  combine 
the  functions  of  chief  executive  of  the  coun- 
ty are  administered  by  persons  chosen  for 
their  business  or  administrative  skUl  rather 
than  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law.  Pro- 
bate and  other  matters  are  subject  to  al- 
most interminable  delay  because  retrial  is 
permitted  after  the  decision  of  the  Inferior 
court.  Juvenile  and  family  matters  which 
are  of  primary  importance  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  society  are  not  Infrequently 
sandwiched  in  at  times  when  they  receive 
only  summary  consideration.  Justices  of  the 
peace  and  similar  courts  handling  minor 
offenses  such  as  traffic  violations  are  In  many 
communities  Influenced  by  political  consid- 
erations, and  in  all  but  two  States  there  is 
no  requirement  for  professional  training  of 
the  magistrates  which  preside  over  them. 
Yet  these  are  the  courts  in  which  one  in 
five  of  otir  citizens  appears  every  year  and 
which  shape  in  large  measure  the  popular 
Impression  of  the  administration  of  Justice. 
The  picttire  they  present  is  one  of  costly  and 
prolonged  proceedings  and  of  Judicial  de- 
termination With  all  too  often  a  meager 
quality  of  Justice.  Consolidation  of  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  mferlor  courts.  Improvement 
of  the  professional  qualifications  of  their 
judges,  and  the  Intesratlon  of  those  courts 
into  a  unified  state  Judicial  system  are 
essentials 

Tl:e  "ment  of  Judicial  crganlzat'.on 

and  a^  .  ation  in  the  various  Jurisdic- 

tions mv.st  be  supplemented  by  revision  of 
the  methods  of  selecting  Judges,  and  of  tl-e 
conditions  of  their  tenure  and  compensation. 
In  35  States  there  is  a  requirement  cf  popular 
election  of  most  Judges,  in  only  6  States 
are  both  trial  and  appellate  judges  ap- 
pointed, and  in  only  3  of  these  do  they 
hold  oJlce  during  good  behavior.  Moreover, 
in  23  States  the  Justices  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  are  paid  «1 0.000  a  year  or  less 
and  In  10  more  States  the  salary  does  not 
e':ceed  $15.0C0  a  year.  The  necessity  for 
e-pensive  or  distasteful  political  activity,  the 
brief  tenure  of  office,  and  e"istmg  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  limitations  on  compensa- 
tion have  discouraged  many  persons  cf  high 
•billty  from  Judicial  service  and  have  un- 
doubtedly m.ade  it  difficult  for  many  of  those 
who  have  served  to  main  tarn  an  impartial 
attitude. 


Improvement  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  our  courts  depends  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  tliree  objectives — unity  of  adminis- 
tration, simplicity  of  orgar.ization,  and  in- 
tegr'ty  and  ability  of  the  judges.  The  ad- 
vancement of  our  State  Judicial  systems  re- 
quires that  these  objectives  be  recognized 
as  of  coordinate  importance,  that  no  one  of 
them  be  neglected  or  sacrificed.  The  problem 
was  put  well  by  Dean  Pound  with  character- 
istic vision  many  years  ago:  "Things  are 
done  by  the  combined  working  of  men  and 
machinery.  •  •  •  Our  ideal  must  be  the 
right  men  with  the  right  machinery." 

In  a  notable  address  last  year  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  related  to  you  the  successful 
work  of  the  bench  and  bar  In  securing  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  the  administrative 
program  now  followed  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Our  distinguL«hed  Chief  Justice  pointed  out 
that  in  a  short  dozen  years  the  program  has 
a.ssumed  first  importance  in  maintaining  the 
Federal  courts  on  a  sound  and  business-like 
basis.  He  suggested  this  conference  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  establishing  compa- 
rable administrative  ori<anlzatlons  auxiliary 
to  the  State  co;u'ts.  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
then  declared  significantly  that  those  to 
whom  State  Judicial  officers  "must  turn  for 
authority — the  legislatures — have  not  in 
most  cases  sanctioned  programs  as  ambitious 
as  •  •  *  are  necessary. '  He  counseled  that 
"You  must  convince  •  •  •  the  legislature 
In  your  State  that  continuing  improvement 
in  court  administration  tlirough  adoption  of 
business-like  methods  is  vital  to  public  con- 
fidence In  and  respect  for  the  courts." 

The  present  responsibility  of  our  State 
legislattires  Is  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  their 
people  for  an  Indepjendent.  competent  and 
efficient  Judicial  process.  The  task  of  ad- 
vancing the  necessary  legislative  and  consti- 
tutional proposals  is  one  not  only  for  the 
bar  but  particularly  for  the  Judges.  In 
some  Jiu-lsdictlons.  Judges  have  been  counted 
among  these  favoring  these  recommenda- 
tions. Further  progress,  hcA'ever,  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  Impossible,  unless  the  outspoken 
support  of  the  Judiciary  is  forthcoming.  If 
the  judges  of  a  State  do  net  take  front-line 
positions  in  behalf  of  these  fundamental  pro- 
posals, the  lawyers  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
stand  vigorously  for  changes  m  the  structure 
of  the  courts  before  which  they  practice. 
But  the  interest  of  the  judges  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  recommendations  made  Jointly 
with  spokesmen  of  the  bar  and  the  public, 
preferably  through  Judicial  councils  or  other 
representative  bodies. 

The  responsibility  that  rests  upon  our  leg- 
islatures will  not  go  unperformed  when  the 
needs  of  our  democratic  judicial  process  are 
brought  before  them  by  the  united  appeal  cf 
lawyers,  laymen,  and  judges.  The  leadership 
of  the  Irwyers  and  judges  of  this  Section  en 
Judicial  Administration  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  the  progress  that  has  Iseen  mace. 
It  continues  to  be  needed  for  completion  of 
the  task  so  ably  begun. 


R;s-cnsibllity  of  Labor  Unions  Under 

Ar^tiirust  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
asl:  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Append..\  cf  the  Rzzoko.  a  short 
news  item  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  stating  that  the  American  Ear  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  resolution  fav- 
orinp  lec;;ilation  to  make  labor  unions 
which  enjoy  a  moncpoiy  subject  to  anti- 
trust laws  when  their  activities  jeopard- 
ize the  national  economy,  health,  or 
safety.  That  is  in  line  with  Senate  bill 
2912.  which  I  introduced  last  Januar>'. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  full  committee,  and  is 
still  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TarsT    Cuass   AsKio    by    Ear    roa    UwrONS — 

L&BCR    GaCtJPS    •'MONOPCIISTIC,"    SHOtT'.D    Bs 

Undeh  Sh£Hm.*.n  Act,  Rxpobt  Declares 
( By  Lew.s  Wood ) 

W.\SHi3>icTOi».  September  21 — A  resolution 
asking  that  labor  unions  t>e  made  responsible 
under  the  antitrust  laws  when  their  activi- 
ties "Jeopardize  the  national  economy, 
health,  or  safety"  was  approved  by  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation today.  The  resolution  said  that 
the  unions  should  be  brought  within  the_ 
scope  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  as-^oclation  is  meeting  here  Jointly 
with  the  Canadian  Ear  Association. 

Holding  that  unions  are  "monopolistic" 
by  nature,  a  committee  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion said  that  they  were  generally  free  from 
antitrust  law  control. 

"It  now  seems  apparent."  said  the  report, 
"that  some  restraint  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  monopolistic  power  of  labor  unions  when 
such  power  is  exercised  to  imperii  tlie  na- 
tional welfare.  Most  fair-rtunded  p>eople  will 
agree  that  some  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the  public 
interests  where  the  whole  national  economy 
Is  tiireatened  by  a  strike  in  an  essential  in- 
dustry." 

Recent  events  Indicate,  said  the  report, 
that  injunctions  were  not  effective  In  stop- 
ping  critical  strikes. 

RZsoLcncN  Ri.yt.2S.ra  for  studt 

"It  seems  appropriate."  the  report  went  on, 
"that  the  laoor  organizations,  just  like  the 
business  organizations,  should  t>e  subject  to 
criminal  sanctions  of  the  Sherman  Act." 


Report  of  Tydinjs  Committee  LT.estis:atiag 
on  Certain  Cr.argts  Agairst  i'.  e   State 


department 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JCSZFK  R.  McCARTHY 

CF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy,  tlr.  Frsadent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscof.d.  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Senate  Whitewash  Is  a 
Black  Mark."  pubiisiied  in  the  Euroaita 
and  the  Daily  Plainsman,  ci  Eiiron, 
S.  Del:.,  fcr  July  21.  ICCO. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

SSNATT     WHriTWASH     Is     A     BLACK     MaBK 

Th«  report  by  Senators  Trriwcs.  McMahon. 
and  GiEKM  denouncing  Senator  McCaktht's 
charges  against  the  State  Department  la 
one  that  Is  purely  political  lu  intent. 

The  aim  of  the  thre«  Democrat  Senators 
who  made  up  the  majority  of  the  flre-man 
TTDrMos  committee  investigating  (?i  Mc- 
C.utTBT  ■  charges  of  Communist  Influence 
WM  not  so  much  to  proTe  the  5tat«  Depart- 
ment innocent  as  it  was  to  criticize  Mc- 
Cabtht  for  a  "sinister  campai^." 

It  was  obTlous  In  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
Testlgation  that  the  purp>o£e  of  Ttdings  was 
to  whitewash  the  administration.  To  that 
end.  the  President  denied  access  to  the 
loyalty  files  and  Ttdincs  several  times  made 
deliberate  misstatements  to  the  press  that 
he  ai:d  his  fellow  committee  members  had 
seen  certain  flies  and  that  nothing  had  been 
taken  from  them  FBI  Chief  Hoover  publicly 
had  to  say  that  Ttoings  was  wrong  in  quot- 
ing Hoover  thai  the  files  bad  not  been  rifled. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  a  week  ago  Mc- 
Caktht  produced  signed  affidavits  from  a 
former  FBI  man  and  three  former  State 
Department  employees  that  they  had  been 
employed  at  one  time  to  clear  out  of  the 
loyalty  files  In  the  State  Department  any 
embarrassing  material,  the  committee  de- 
clared in  the  majority  report  that  the  fiJes 
were  okay,  had  not  been  tampered  with  and 
revealed   nothing   unfavorable. 

The  amazing  part  about  the  majority  re- 
port Is  the  manner  in  which  It  castigates 
scathingly  Senator  McCahtht.  They  hesi- 
tated not  one  bit  to  criticize  bitterly  and 
calumnlfy  a  United  States  Senator  who 
started  life  a  relatively  poor  boy.  worked  hard, 
became  a  circuit  Judge  in  Wisconsin,  saw 
lots  of  action  in  the  Pacific  theater  as  an 
oiBcer  In  a  Marine  fighter  squadron,  who 
went  on  missions  as  a  erunner  and  Intelligence 
officer,  and  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

That  man  they  tried  to  crucify  with  the 
help  of  man/  proadministratlon  columnists, 
while  they  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health  of 
McCaktht  s  targets.  And  who  were  the 
heroes  to  whom  the  commltte  gave  a  clean 
bill  of  health?     These  are  some. 

1.  Owen  J.  Lattlmore,  who  wasn't  proved 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  but 
who  certainly  was  proved  by  documents,  pic- 
tures and  testimony  to  have  been  a  cloee 
friend  and  confidante  of  proved  Communists 
while  he  was  supposedly  working  for  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  the  man  who  ad- 
vised the  State  Department  In  October  1949 
to  abandon  Korea  to  the  Communliits  and  to 
let  the  Communists  have  a  freer  hand  in 
Japan  and  Indochina.  Those  facts  are  in 
the  record. 

2  John  J.  Service,  a  career  diplomat  In 
the  State  Department  and  supposed  expert 
on  the  Par  East,  wlxo  transported  out  of  the 
office  secret  files  and  papers  on  the  Far  East 
to  Philip  Jafte.  Communist  editor  ol  Amer- 
asia  magazine,  a  small  magazine  devoted  to 
far  eastern  affairs.  That  tact  he  admlttdl 
himself  on  the  witness  stand.  A  lot  of  people 
knew  Jutle  was  a  Communist.  If  Service  was 
the  expert  the  State  Department  said  he  wan, 
he  also  certainly  knew.  8o  be  gave  blm  secret 
documents.  He  did  not  give  them  to  the  AP 
or  UP  reporters,  or  the  New  York  Times  or 
Washington  Poet.  He  gave  them  to  a  mau 
pretty  well  known  as  a  Communist.  Mr- 
Caktht  had  a  longer  lut  of  charges  against 
Service,  but  that  one  Service  himself  admit- 
ted and  thiat  one  alone  should  condemn  blm 
•s  the  bad  security  rUk  McCArmr  said  h-» 
was.  But  the  Ttdiwm  majority  ovcrlooki 
Service  s  own  confession,  slapped  him  on  the 


»Tlst  for  Indiscretion,  and  said  that  he  was 
cot  either  a  bad  risk. 

3.  The  Department  of  Justice  and  other 
admlnl.^tratlon  officials  who  completely 
Iwtcbed  the  1945  Amerasia  stolen -documents 
case.  The  Ttdincs  majority  committee  re- 
port gave  the  Government  a  clean  bill  of 
health  In  the  Amerasia  case,  and  that  Is  ab- 
solutely amazing,  if  not  downright  dis- 
heartening and  disgusting  to  every  intelli- 
gent American.  Per  It  was  very  obvious  from 
the  surface  facts  of  the  case  that  the  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  punish  traitors  and  spies 
and  protected  some  people,  although  the  evi- 
dence was  unmistakable. 

On  March  12.  1945,  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  (cloak-and-dagger)  agents  raided 
the  office  o'  Amerasia  and  found  hundreds  of 
Government  documents  there — all  of  them 
from  State  Department  secret  files  and  many 
of  them  marked  top  secret  and  containing 
top  level  military  information  on  the  war. 
How  did  those  hundreds  of  secret  and  top 
secret  documents  get  from  State  Department 
files  in  Washington  to  Amerasia  office  files 
In  New  York?  Nobody  ever  explained  It  and 
the  Tydlngs  committee  hushed  It  up  Just  as 
the  Department  of  Justice  did  In  1945  when 
it  got  indictments  for  only  three  out  of  six 
persons  arrested  (one  of  them  a  naval  lieu- 
tenant) and  the  Judge  fined  editor  Commu- 
nist Jaffe  a  paltry  92.500.  a  second  one  $500 
and  dismissed  the  charges  against  the 
third.  The  story  of  the  raid  and  what  was 
found  made  headlines  In  March  1945.  No 
group — and  least  of  all  the  Tydlngs  com- 
mittee— 'nvestlgated  to  get  the  full  expla- 
nation of  Jxist  who  vas  the  traitor  In  the 
State  Department.     Or  traitors. 

And  the  Ttdincs'  committee  blasts  Mc- 
Cabtht  for  his  "sinister  campaign"  In  asking 
questions  about  it  and  reports  that  the  Gov- 
ernment— meaning  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice — gets  a  clean 
bill  of  health  for  the  way  It  handled  the 
Amerasia  case. 

These  facts  add  up  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  official  condonement  of  treach- 
ery in  the  Amerasia  case,  a  pat  on  the  back 
for  the  man  who  is  obviously  a  bad  security 
risk  in  the  Service  case  and  a  posy  for  the 
man  who  advised  his  country  to  take  the 
exact  course  the  Communists  wanted,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
course  which  has  now  been  directly  re- 
versed. In  the  Lattlmore  case.  In  truth,  the 
Lattlmore  line  of  "we  should  not  defend 
Korea"  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  Red 
attack  there. 

Not  only  does  the  report  whitewash  those 
things  but  It  then  proceeds  In  an  attempt 
to  crucify  an  American  who  wanted  tlie 
whole  double-crossed  American  public  to 
know  about  them! 

The  Tydlngs  committee  is  truly  bad  tid- 
ings, and,  to  paraphrase  its  description  of 
McCaktht's  charges  the  report  Itself  is  "a 
fraud  and  a  hoax"  upon  the  American  public. 


Republicans-for-Lucaj  League 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(  y 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  In  a  press  conference  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recalled 
that  often  In  the  Senate  I  vote  with  the 


Republicans.  It  Is  true  that  I  do  vote  as 
I  see  questions  regardless  of  political 
party  sponsorship.  Coni^equently  I  get 
great  satisfaction  out  of  the  knowledge 
that  Illinois  Republicans  have  formed 
the  Republicans-for-Lucas  League  to 
support  actively  the  majority  leader  and 
my  revered  friend,  Scott  W.  Luca.s.  in 
his  campaign  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  September  22,  Patil 
Potter,  cochairman  of  this  league,  pre- 
sided on  a  radio  program  in  which  nu- 
merous Republican  leaders  paid  down- 
to-earth  and  warm  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  from  Illinois, 
Scott  W.  Lucas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  copy  of 
that  program  so  that  Congress  and  the 
country  may  know  the  affection  and 
respect  in  which  Republicans  in  his 
home  State  hold  Scott  W.  Lucas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Lucas.  My  friends  In  Illinois,  this  will 
be  my  last  broadcast  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
Republican  citizens  and  Independent  voters 
who  are  strongly  supporting  me  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  this  year. 
Next  week  I  will  begin  a  series  of  broadcasts 
in  which  I  will  discuss  the  major  Issues  of 
the  1930  campaign. 

In  these  reports  from  Washington  I  have 
discussed  with  you  important  legislation 
afifecting  the  foreign  policy  of  America  and 
the  future  of  the  free  way  of  life.  I  have 
tried  to  be  completely  objective  In  these 
broadcasts,  because  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principle  of  bipartisanship  on  all  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  fundamental  safety  and 
security  of  our  country  and  our  civilization. 
The  Republican  voters  and  Independent 
citizens  who  have  sponsored  these  radio  re- 
ports have  done  so  because  they  feel  that  I 
have  made  a  consistent  eSTort  to  place  the 
welfare  of  my  country  above  any  considera- 
tions of  political  advantages.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  them  for  their  confidence  and 
faith  Ir  me. 

I  can  assure  all  the  people  of  Illinois  that 
I  Ixave  never  cast  a  vote  on  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation affecting  the  national  defense  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  America  with  any  thought 
of  playing  upon  the  political  passions  of  the 
people.  When  I  am  relected  to  the  Senate 
on  November  7,  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will 
continue  the  steadfast  course  I  liave  pursued 
during  my  years  of  public  service. 

For  this  closing  broadcast,  I  have  with  me 
several  members  o'  the  Republicans  for  Lu- 
cas League.  I  want  you  to  hear  from  Paul 
Potter,  cochairman  of  this  league,  a  bona 
fide  registered  Republican  and  prominent 
businessman  from  L4ike  County,  who  is  work- 
ing enthusiastically  and  vigorously  for  my 
relectlon.     Here  Is  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  Poim.  I  am  pleased  to  participate 
with  many  other  staunch  supporters  of  the 
senior  Senator  in  nUnoU.  Scott  W.  Lucas. 
and  work  for  his  reelection  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  on  November  7.  I  ki  cw  that 
there  are  thousands  of  buslneasmei.  In  this 
State  whti  are  deeply  concerned  aliout  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  of  their  busli.ess,  and 
the  welfare  of  their  famUles.  Much  depends 
upon  the  leadership  In  the  Senate  in  the  next 
6  years  In  guiding  whatever  administration 
is  In  the  White  House  along  tile  U-iea  that 
will  be  fur  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  A  large  numt>er  of  us  feel  that 
we  are  not  In  any  way  deserting  th«  Repub- 
lican Party  In  forming  the  Republicans  for 
Lucas  League.    liatlier,  we  feel  that  the  Re- 
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publican  Party  leaders  In  Illinois  have  In 
fact  deserted  the  voters  of  this  party  In  at- 
tempting to  sidetrack  the  avowed  foreign 
policies  on  which  the  last  Republican  Presi- 
dential o.:mpalgn  was  conducted.  The 
American  bipartisan  forel?^  policy,  authored 
by  Senator  Vandcnbzbg.  Senator  Lucas.  Sen- 
ator CONNALLT.  and  others.  Is  vital  as  a  bul- 
wark for  freedom  and  peace  among  the  na- 
tions Of  the  earth. 

Six  years  ago  thousands  of  good  Republi- 
cans tooh  this  same  action  at  the  polls.  Such 
action  followed  the  voluntary  and  spon- 
taneous formation  of  a  State-wide  move- 
ment, called  the  Republicans  for  Lucas 
League.  We  campaigned  In  our  own  dis- 
tricts and  communities,  for  the  man  we  feel 
best  qualified  for  the  important  Senate  seat. 
regardless  of  party.  We  want  the  State  of  Il- 
linois up  in  front  en  all  vital  questions  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  iwl'Cy.  Scott 
Lur.'S,  as  majority  leader  In  the  Senate,  has 
done  just  that.  Sper.klng  fearlessly  and 
Ehov,ing  qualities  of  leadership  in  the  Senate, 
he  reflects  favorably  on  this  great  State  of 
Line  Din's  training  for  leadership. 

Now,  with  vital  problems  of  world  concern 
before  us.  why  shJUld  Illinois  risk  a  change 
that  would  put  this  State  down  the  list  In 
Important  Senate  committees  and  influence? 
Seniority  and  experience  are  needed  now  as 
never  before  in  Congress.  Scorr  Lucas  is 
revered  and  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
floor,  in  Senate  debate  and  in  reconciling  Im- 
portant diiierences.  He  stood  up  for  the 
Ander&on  plan,  when  his  State's  farm  inter- 
est were  paramount.  Just  as  he  opposed  the 
packing  of  the  Supreme  Coui  in  a  previous 
Conercss.  He  is  capable.  He  Is  hard  work- 
ing and  conscientious.  He  has  qualities  of 
leadership  that  befit  a  Senator  from  Illinois. 
That's  why  so  many  will  disregard  party 
politics  this  Novemt>er.  and  vote  for  Senator 
Lucas  again 

You  can  help  by  signifying  your  willing- 
ness to  vote  for  Scott  Lucas  on  November  7 
and  azk  many  others  to  do  likewise. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  on  the  co-chairman 
of  our  Republicans  for  Lucas  League  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  Oakley  Adklns,  who  Is  a  farmer 
In  Mason  County,  the  home  county  of  Sen- 
ator Lucas,  and  is  also  Republican  member  of 
the  board  of  supervisors.     Oakley  Adklns. 

Mr.  Adkins.  Senator  Scon  Lucas  and  I 
live  In  the  same  county  I  have  known  him 
for  25  yenrs.  and  I  have  watc'.ied  him  develop 
from  States  attorney  of  our  county  to  his 
present  position  as  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  people  of  his  home  county  have  a 
warm  affection  for  Scott  Lucas,  as  well  as  a 
great  admiration  for  his  ability  and  his 
achievements.  He  has  many  friends  in  both 
political  parties. 

Although  I  am  a  Republican  and  Senator 
Lucas  Is  a  Democrat,  I  am  sxipporting  him 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  this  year,  as  I 
did  in  1944.  because  I  believe  that  he  has 
served  all  the  people  of  Illinois  during  his 
years  In  the  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  In  creating  and  maintaining  our  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  I  have  backed  that 
policy  Ijecause  1  know  that  It  offers  us  a  con- 
structive program  for  attaining  an  enduring 
peace  in  the  world. 

As  a  farmer.  I  know  that  Scott  LrcAS  de- 
serves credit  for  helping  to  establish  the 
national  farm  program  which  has  brought 
us  such  tremendous  prosperity  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Illinois.  I  know  that  the  Republlcaa 
candidate  for  the  Senate  tried  to  cripple  the 
scll-conservatlon  program,  the  rural-eleciri- 
flcstion  program,  and  other  programs  vital 
to  all  farmers  regadless  of  party.  Senator 
Lt7c.\s  has  a  splendid  farm  record  and  his 
opponent  has  a  very  bad  record. 

So  my  l>ellef  In  our  successful  farm  pro- 
gram is  another  reason  for  my  strong  support 


of  Senator  Lucas.     We  know  that  Senator 
Lucas  is  opposed  to  the  Brannan  plan. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Republicans  for 
Lucas  League,  I  am  very  pleased  and  happy 
about  the  enthusiastic  respxjnse  ol  Illinois 
Republicans  to  the  league's  call  for  bi- 
partisan backing  for  Senator  Lucas.  It  is 
a  sfjurce  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
in  this  grave  hotir  of  history  independent 
Republican  citizens  all  over  our  country  are 
rising  above  party  considerations  to  express 
their  faith  and  confidence  in  the  wisdom, 
the  high  aTjlllty,  and  the  sound  inte<?rity  of 
our  senior  Senator.  Scott  Lctas.  M?-5?.ge8 
of  supF>ort  have  come  to  me  from  Republi- 
cans all  ever  our  State  who  realize  that 
Ssnator  Lucas  Is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  America  today. 

These  Republ;cans  share  my  conviction 
that  It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  our  State  and 
fcr  our  country  to  lore  his  splendid  services 
at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  civilization  de- 
spends  upon  wise  leadership. 

Senator  Lucas  has  worked  In  harmony 
with  Senator  Vandenbebg  to  keep  America 
in  the  forefront  of  the  free  world.  He  de- 
serves to  be  reelected  because  he  is  a  states- 
man who  has  earned  the  respect  and  honor 
of  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  POTTES.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Adhlns.  Now. 
I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  David  Garrick.  a 
businessman  in  Streator. 

Mr.  Ga?sick.  I  am  happy  to  be  on  this 
pro£,ram  as  an  independent  Republican  here 
In  Streator.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  introduce  Scorr  Lucas  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  his  honor  here  in  Streator  today, 
given  by  independent  voters  and  Republi- 
cans. I  wish  that  every  Republican  in  Illi- 
nois who  Is  Interested  in  independent 
thought  and  action  could  have  heard  the 
frank,  patriotic,  and  Independent  speech  the 
Senator  made  to  the  large  audience  assem- 
bled. It  Is  a  further  pleasure  and  distinct 
honcft"  to  appear  on  this  prcgram  sponsoring 
th?  Senators  reelection. 

Mr.  Pott£».  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garrick.  I 
would  now  like  to  caU  on  Mr.  Cheste-  Won- 
derlin,  a  businessmp.n  in  Bloomington.  111., 
secretary  of  the  Republicans  fcr  Lucas 
League  in  IlUncis. 

Mr.  WoNDEauN.  As  secretary  of  the  Re- 
publicans fcr  Lucas  League,  I  am  delighted 
to  participate  in  this  program.  I  want  the 
people  of  Illinois  to  knew  that  we  lndei>end- 
ent  Republicans  have  wholeheartedly  spon- 
sored and  paid  for  this  movement  to  reelect 
Senator  Lucas  on  November  7. 

Mr.  PoTTTR.  Now,  I  would  like  to  call  on 
Mr.  Ken  Braendle.  of  Havana,  111.,  the  home 
town  of  Senator  Lucas,  who  Is  editor  of  a 
paper  there  and  who  has  volunteered  to  be 
an  executive  director  of  the  Republicans  for 
Lucr.s  League  In  Illinois — Mr.  Brsendle. 

Mr.  Bratn-dlt.  A  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel  In  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois,  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  Republicans  for 
Lucas  League,  an  organization  brought  Into 
being  fcr  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  to  re- 
elect Scott  W.  Lucas  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

My  reasons  for  becoming  Identified  with 
this  movement  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  motivated  the  other  Repub- 
licans present,  and  here,  please  let  me  inter- 
ject that  although  Senator  Lucas  is  a  resident 
of  Havana  and  Mason  County  and  the  folks 
there  are  mighty  proud  of  him.  that  is  per- 
haps the  very  least  of  my  own  reasons  for 
advocating  his  return  to  the  Senate  at  the 
election  this  faU.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  to  me  are  much  more  important  than 
the  mere  fact  that  Scorr  Lucas  lives  in  my 
heme  town. 

For  irxstance.  It  Is  Important  to  me  and  to 
every  farmer -citizen  of  the  great  Midwest, 
that  Sccrr  Lucas  Is  a  friend  of  agriculture. 


He  has  proved  that,  tine  after  time  by  his 
vote  on  legislation  affecting  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  American  farmer.  This  rec- 
ord Is  WTltten  not  in  words  alone,  but  In  the 
twinkling  lights  of  thousands  of  farm  homes 
right  here  In  Illinois:  In  the  Isbor-saving 
devices,  the  comforts  of  life,  the  convenience 
and  added  elBciency  that  only  electricity  can 
bring.  The  Dlinois  farmer  and  his  family 
remember  that  Scorr  Lucas  was  their  stanch 
friend  In  the  fight  for  funds  to  electrify  the 
American  farm. 

And  what  a  boon  It  was  for  the  business- 
man who  provided  the  farmer  u;ih  the  thou- 
eand-and-one  electrical  contrivances  now  in 
common  use — motors,  refrigerators,  ironers, 
radios,  washing  machines,  stoves — the  mod- 
em conveniences  so  essential  in  the  Amerl* 
can  way  of  life,  that  only  a  few  short  yean 
ago  were  unavailable  to  those  living  more 
than  Just  a  short  distance  from  a  town  or 
city.  The  m.anifold  benefits  of  electrification 
to  the  farmer,  the  businessman  and  the 
laborer,  are  simply  incalculable. 

Add  to  this  record  that  Senator  Lucas  has 
always  l>een  in  the  vanguaid  of  thoee  who 
have  battled  for  equitable  prices  for  the 
products  of  agriculture,  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  benefits  of  which  are  becoming  ap- 
parent as  oiiT  Nation  grows  older,  and  you 
win  ajree  with  me  that  Scorr  Lucas  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  the  farmer 
in  the  United  Sutes  Senate. 

Another  principal  reason  convincing  me 
that  there  Is  something  far  more  Important 
than  voting  Republican  in  the  senatorial 
race  at  this  time  is  the  record  of  this  great 
American  liberal,  who  with  scant  regard  for 
his  political  future,  has  persistently  and 
courageously  waged  a  determined  battle  for 
adequate  American  defenses,  for  the  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  the  world's  last  remain- 
Inc  hope  for  an  enduring  peace.  With  vision 
and  fortitude,  he  has  labored  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  patriotic  statesmen  who  cre- 
ated the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and  placed 
the  welfare  of  their  country  above  partisan 
politics.  Certainly  America  cannot  revert  to 
priniitive  isolationism.  We  cannot  retreat 
from  a  bold  program  to  defeat  communism. 
We  cannot  abandon  our  friends  in  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  Kremlin  and  Its  satellite. 
America  and  the  world  needs  stalwart  men 
like  Scott  Lucas  and  Arthu«  Vakdenbeeg 
In  the  United  States  Senate. 

Dlinois  needs  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas.  111- 
Inois  can  lead  with  Lucas.  Illinois  can  render 
a  monumental  service  to  the  American  farm- 
er, the  American  laborer,  the  American  busi- 
nessman, and  the  world  by  returning  him  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Potter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Braendle.  and 
now.  Senator,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
agam. 

Senator  Lucas.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  fcr  these  kind 
and  generous  words,  the  confidence  y6u  have 
reposed  in  me.  And  I  assure  you  It  will 
never  be  abused.  With  such  Independent 
help,  victory  is  assured  on  November  7. 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  vetoing  the  McCar- 
ran-Wood  bill  wiH  go  dcwn  m  hisioiy 
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as  m  truly  treat  Amarteuii 
It  should  be  stodtod  tar  even 

It  Is  Vr.c  duty  cf  ite  Ccn^ress  acd 
the  President  to  mainuin  muu-aal  sc- 
cuniy.  but  it  also  is  to^r  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  nghts  and  prtrilefres  acd  fret— 
dons  of  the  American  r^^plc. 

Those  who  have  used  the  Korean  crisis 
to  eolarge  Lae.r  vave  of  fear  and  panic 
thai  they  m.;!:*  fcrce  through  le?:sia- 
tion  to  fetter  the  mind  and  sp  rt  cf 
Amencfi  are  sapping  the  wril  sprirrs  of 
our  strt-nr'^. 

The  President  is  not  indiflTerent  to  com- 
munism or  the  dangers  cf  espionage  and 
sabotage  by  Communist  agents.  He  ha^ 
asked  for  legislation  to  strer.rthen  thc5e 
lavs  neoessaiT  to  fL^ht  ccmnr.iuilsai.  and 
in  this^I  have  fuUj  ruppcrted  him. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which. 
In  my  opinion,  would  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  cur 
internal  security  without  impinsir^  ca 
the  rights  and  freedoms  and  pnvilegfs 
cf  the  Amencan  people,  which  the  Wood- 
McCarran  bdl  undoubtedly  will  do. 

The  Wood-McCarran  bill  which  the 
President  has  vetoed  would  not  deal 
accurately,  and  reaiistic&l^v  with  the 
dangers  of  Communist  action.  Instead. 
it  would  undermine  those  American  free- 
doms that  make  our  fight  against  com- 
munism essential. 

All  of  us  want  to  do  everything  that 
is  really  necessa7>-  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  evil  of  commmnsm.  But  :t 
would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we  were  to  un- 
dercut the  freedom  of  our  own  people. 
and  detract  from  otir  leadership  in  thj 
world  fight  for  freedom  against  com- 
munism in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

I  have  voted  against  the  Wood  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  becaa"^e 
I  felt  that  this  particular  bill  would  be 
entirely'  ineffective  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist espionage  and  sabotage,  while  un- 
dermining fundamental  Lberties  guar- 
anteed under  the  Constitution.  I  have 
voted  for  ever>-  measure  which  I  felt  u-a.s 
genuinely  aimed  at  mzklng  Americii 
strong  against  Commui-Lst  attack  frcm 
within  and  without  cur  borders. 

I  feel  that  my  reasons  for  opposin?: 
the  Wcod  bill  have  new  been  upheld 
by  the  President's  veto.  That  decision 
cf  the  Presideni  to  veto  was  reached  after 
con-ultauon  with  the  security  and  in- 
leUiKence  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Central  Inteih- 
gency  Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
State  all  ccacurred  that  the  bill  would 
seriously  cli.ma.te  the  security  and  in- 
telligence operations  for  which  they  wer'i! 
responsible. 

We  must  be  secure  In  this  NaUon  from 
the  work  of  traitors,  but  our  greatest 
danger  is  not  treason:  Jt  is  the  fear  ani 
hjrsteria  which  jeopardize  thoee  free- 
doms which  ,.  sreave_i  weapon  and 
cur  t::eai_:  -. 
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Ken.  Alexander  Wiley's  Edacatwaal  Mo- 

^aa  Picture 


EXTzxsiON  or  RE:j.\mi3 

or 

i:c::.  alexatiDer  w;ley 

cr  WISCONSIN 

IN  TSE  £r>:.\TE  CF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

Friday,  Septenber  22.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  release  which  I  have  issued 
cn  the  subject  of  a  16  mm.  educational 
motion  rcturo  which  I  hp.ve  pr?p?.r'?d 
end  which  I  am  rt  leasing:  among  Wis- 
consin civic  organizations. 

I  &s.k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  release  be  pruitcd  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CdNCREssiON.\L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordrred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 
fr.N-».TOR    TTrLET    iKvnxs    Osg^nizaticns    to 

EcKizyff  K:s  Nlwt.t  Fbcouce)  16  mm.  Mo- 

ncN  PicnrEi;   am  Kdvcational  Film.  De- 

tCHISlXZ      AKZSICAN      COVXRMMilMT      AMIO&T 

KoKXAX  CaiEis 

Production  «nd  release  of  a  16  mm.  sound 
motiaa  piciurc  on  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can Government  amidst  the  Korean  emer- 
ffency.  have  b?en  announced  bv  Senate 
ALxxAXCEa  WiLrr  (RepubUcan,  Chippew* 
Falls  K 

Arrangemerta  are  now  being  made  for 
lending  free  prints  of  the  educational,  non- 
parUsan  film  to  Wisconsin  civic  organiza- 
tions requesting  their  use. 

••I  have  prepared  this  22  minute  film  en- 
titled 'America  in  Crisis'  at  my  own  expense 
in  order  to  show  the  American  people  some 
ti  the  problems  which  we  face  at  home  and 
abroad  In  this  midcentury,"  Senator  Wiut 
aaid.  "This  film  Is  one  more  means  by  which 
I  feel  a  legislator  can  report  to  bis  constit- 
uents. In  this  modern  age.  It  la  essential 
that  Congressmen  u.«ie  the  most  modern  type 
of  communications  available  " 

COVEaWMXNT      AGENCIES      rrHNISHZD      PAET      CF 
FOCTAGE 

Tbe  Wisconsin  Senator  baa  long  been 
keenly  Interested  in  motion  picture*  as  a 
powerful  medium  of  iaformatlon. 

Ee  has  ezpr eased  lus  appreciation  of  the 
cooperation  ahown  to  him  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps  In  m&iiing  available 
documentary  footage,  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  enabling  h^m  to  use 
ni<-i.'jn  picture  sound  studio  equipment  at 
tLe  £i.3meers  Research  Development  Labora- 
tory, and  several  other  Government  agencies 
which  also  cooperated  la  furnishing  brief 
£im  clips  for  the  project  Cos'^  for  ccm- 
lue-'dal  proce^sfiuc;  of  the  film,  etc.,  were  paid 
cut  of  Senator  Wuj:t's  pocket,  however. 
THZMC  or  riLM  IS   wiscoNsurrrz's  visrr  to 

CAFITOL 

The  theme  of  the  picture  l.i  Senator  Wiley 
ReporU  To  Bill  Janes,  an  Avera^  Wlscon- 
Blnlte.  The  preface  shews  Bill  Jones,  an 
amputee  veteran  (played  by  a  serviceman 
who  had  actually  lost  an  arm  In  combnt) 
coming  up  the  Capitol  steps  In  order  to  "find 
out  what  It  Is  all  about  " 

One  Of  the  opening  scenes  shows  the 
United  States  Capitol  on  which  have  been 
superlmpowd  battle  scenes  of  American 
Infantry  In  action,  thus  fymbollrlng  the 
fight  of  GIs  to  preserve  American  freedom. 


The  main  emfhas's  of  the  film  Is  cn  the 
crisis  cf  UnUed  Scates  foreign  poll  :y  arising 
out  of  Communist  aggression.  1  ae  back- 
ground to  the  Korean  war  is  (h  <wn  in 
■oanas  of  the  sli^nlng  In  1C28  of  tre  Kellog- 
Brfasd  Peace  Treaty,  scenes  of  dest:  uction  in 
World  War  n.  the  explosion  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  In  New  Mexico,  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  Signal  Ccrpa 
fc.Tv,'?  of  Dic'.v.or  Jcr.p'i  Stalin. 

The  heme  front  Is  not  neglected  In  that 
there  Is  extensive  footage  also  show  ng  scenes 
of  Am.^rlca's  basic  freedoms  as  will  as  her 
protler.ia — Industrial  Justice,  dust  tcwls.  and 
other  key  Issues  of  the  past,  present,  and 
lutuie. 

WI^CCNSTN  cmc  0-C^NT?ATTCNS  IN  iTrC  TO 

nrgcrrsT  rzrz  lo.\n  cf  m  m 
The  Senator  has  Issued  an  Invlta'  Ion  to  all 
V.isconain  civic  organizations  to  wr:te  to  him 
to  ob'.ain  a  free  prUit  of  the  film,  llxe  prints 
will  be  loaned  without  charge  to  ai.y  public- 
spirited  organization — veterans'  gro  jps.  farm. 
women's  organizations,  service  clubo.  yuuth 
groups,  sohcols.  churches,  forums,  and  any 
ciher  dvlc-mlnded  cri;aul2atljn  which  wants 
to  shew  factually  what  Con:;re£s'  work  Is  like 
and  how  our  two  other  branches— -executive 
and  Judicial— wcrk. 

FKCCCT7XX  rc«  BO«sowTNc  or  p:int 

An  organization  president  or  secietary  de- 
siring to  borrow  a  print  should  write  to: 
Senator  Alkxancur  \Vtlet,  Senate  OfSce 
B'.!Hdln»».  Washington  23.  D.  C. 

The  fcUowlng  data  should  be  furnished  to 
the  Senator:  (a)  Organisation  bef(  re  which 
the  picture  will  be  shown:  (b)  apiTcxlmate 
number  of  people  expected  at  sho'.'lng;  (c) 
date  of  showln<». 

The  print  will  be  promptly  forwarded  from 
Washington.  All  that  the  organiza  ion  need 
do  Is  exorcise  care  In  the  print "s  handling 
end  pay  the  sllcht  postage  for  pron  ptly  for- 
warding the  print  on  to  the  next  group  In 
that  area  which  has  requested  It.  The  next 
recipients  name  and  address  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Senator  along  with  the  print. 

"In  order  to  have  as  many  folks  a!  pcsslb'e 
see  the  f.lm.  we  will  try  to  schedule  '  he  mull- 
ing of  the  limited  number  of  prints  as  care- 
fully and  tightly  as  possible,  rather  than 
allow  the  prints  to  He  around  unu.s'd." 

EOCUMKATAKT  flLM   IS  nRST  OF  ITS   KIND   BT   * 
LfCIaLATOB 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  alth':iu:;h  a 
few  Members  r f  the  Congres  have  made  18 
miliimeier  motion-picture  films,  those  films 
have  usually  been  exclusively  de  oted  to 
stx:k  shots  of  the  Senate  and  Kouse.  or  of 
Washington  statues  a:id  memorials.  "Amer- 
ica In  Crisis"  is  the  first  legislator-ijroduced 
motion  picture  which  actually  show;  some  of 
the  basic  problems  In  cvurrent  aftalrs  like  the 
problem  of  military  preparedness  and  other 
Issues,  and  which  attempts,  mcreovi  r.  to  use 
the  motion-picture  medium  In  a  modest, 
sem'professlonal  way  with  a  varied  musical 
soundtrack 

Work  on  the  nonpoUtleal  film  x&a  per- 
fomed  during  evenlr^-s  and  In  a  f i  w  after- 
noons when  the  pressure  of  Senate  ictlvltlea 
permitted. 


AIM  OF  rn,M  TO  STIJJDLATr  T3IK1 

Senator  Wilet  narrates  only  a  t 
tlon  of  the  film  and  is  himself  see 
screen  for  but  a  few  feet.  "My  aii 
stimulate  Interest  in  our  Oovcrnmei 
encourage  thinking  about  lU  prol 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  that  was 
Ing  the  key  Issues  of  our  times  the 
the  Badger  Senator  stated. 

"I  hope  to  tour  much  of  Wlsccna. 
Ing  the  film  myself.    Cut  Since  I  a 
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sarlly  limited  as  to  the  number  of  audiences 
I  can  personally  reach.  I  hope  many  organi- 
zations will  write  In  for  a  print— and  that 
they  win,  if  necessary,  borrow  a  16-mllll- 
meter  sound  projector  from  some  local 
ocurce  In  order  to  show  it." 


Federal  Tax  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATMK 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.^TIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  tax  bill — H.  R. 
8920 — which  provides  for  increasing  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  taxes  by 
$4,503,000,000.  but  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  doing  so  under  protest.  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  has  done  a  great  injustice  to 
the  American  people  by  its  failure  to 
include  a  tax  on  excess  profits  at  this 
time. 

Today  corporation  profit.s  are  running 
at  the  rate  of  $23,500,003,000  after  taxes, 
which  is  the  hichest  profit  level  in  Amer- 
ican history.  These  profits  are  the  easi- 
est and  most  accessible  source  of  new 
revenues,  and  yet  the  excuse  given  for 
not  levying  an  excess-profits  tax  is  that 
"We  have  not  time  to  take  up  such  legis- 
lation." 

I  refuse  to  buy  this  "we  haven't  time" 
argument.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  found  time  to  increase  in- 
come taxes — they  have  found  time  to  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  the  worker,  the 
farmer,  and  the  average  citizen.  But 
they  just  have  not  time  to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  bloated  profits  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies.  So  the  excess- 
profits  tax  has  been  postponed  until  after 
November. 

This  income-tax  increase — and  the 
failure  to  tax  profits — has  the  effect  of 
further  breaking  down  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  Federal  tax  structure.  It 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
that  began  back  in  1941  involving  a  shift- 
ing of  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  burden 
from  the  corporations  to  the  individual 
taxpayer,  and  from  the  big  taxpayer  to 
the  low-income  groups. 

I  will  illustrate  with  a  few  statistics. 
In  1939  individual  income  taxes  ac- 
counted for  25  percent  of  all  Federal 
revenues,  and  corporation  taxes  ac- 
coimted  for  24  percent.  Today,  individ- 
ual income  taxpayers  are  furnishing  53 
percent  of  Federal  revenues — an  increase 
of  28  percent — while  corporations  are 
paying  only  23  percent,  which  is  a  drop 
of  1  percent.  In  short,  the  individual 
is  paying  an  ever-greater  part  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  corporations  are  having 
their  percentage  share  reduced. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  it  from  another 
angle.  In  1939  those  individuals  with 
annual  incomes  below  $5,000  paid  only 
10  percent  of  the  income  tax  revenues. 
In  1949  those  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
paid  about  60  percent  of  income-tax  rev- 
enues.   This  means  that  the  tax  burden 


has  been  shifted  frcm  tlie  upper  to  the 
lower-income  groups. 

So  I  find  it  rather  tragic  that  this 
Congress  now  insists  on  taxing  incomes 
at  increased  rates  but  postpones  action 
on  excess  profits.  It  Ls  the  same  old 
story  cf  selfish  interests  influencing  the 
deliberations  of  Congress.  I  condemn 
this  double  standard  wh  ereby  Congress 
soaks   the   little   fellow   but   spares   the 

profiteers  and  the  corptirations.  I  say 
that  if  there  must  be  sacrifice,  let  there 
be  equahty  of  sacrifice..  [  cannot  appre- 
ciate this  kind  of  skullduggery — and  our 
boys  fighting  in  Korea— and  their  fami- 
lies who  must  wait  until  December  1  be- 
fore receiving  their  alio-vance  checks — 
are  not  going  to  appreci£.te  it,  either. 


T!;e  Giant  Ana  kens 
EXTENSION  CF  l:EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
is  today  forcefully  and  determinedly 
fulfilling  Its  role  as  the  leader  among 
free  nations  of  the  world.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  significart  and  splendid 
editorial  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Fort  Wayne  J  Durnal  Gazette. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

The  Gi.\nt  Awaiens 

The  spirit  of  the  benevol  ?nt  giant  among 
nations  which  America  displayed  during 
World  War  II  is  awakening  again. 

We  see  It  In  the  daring  If.nding  of  United 
States  troops  far  behind  thi?  enemy  lines  in 
Korea. 

We  see  it  In  the  various  moves  which  are 
being  taken  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
defenses. 

The  frustrations  which  have  been  evident 
for  the  past  year  or  two  will  soon  begin  to 
disappear  as  potential  enei-gy  Is  harnessed 
In  a  mighty  effort  for  freedom. 

Would-be  world  conquerors  In  the  Kremlin 
should  not  underestimate  the  toughness  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  American  people  once 
they  set  themselves  to  a  major  task.  There 
has  never  been  another  naticn  like  the  United 
States  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

There  Is  something  different  In  the  air  of 
this  New  World.  Perhaps  the  magic  element 
Is  freedom.  From  that.  Jill  other  distin- 
guishing characteristics  see:n  to  flow. 

We  have  been  slow  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  Russian  totalitarianism,  hoping  that  the 
madness  would  somehow  atate. 

But  the  Korean  aggression  set  off  the  bur- 
glar alarm  and  In  the  pa.it  few  weeks  we 
have  done  very  well,  for  a  nation  which  was 
supposed  to  have  nothing  to  fight  with  ex- 
cept atomic  bombs,  in  a  situation  where 
those  weapxjns  were  not  ef  ective. 

The  anvil  chorus  of  deleatism  has  been 
heard  In  every  great  cause  :n  which  America 
has  ever  participated.  Ttat  Is  the  poorly 
behaved  minority,  which  1;^  always  with  us. 

Washington  heard  It  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  he  paid  no  attention  to  It.  It  was 
music  In  the  ears  of  George  III  until  the 
tide  turned. 

Lincoln  heard  it  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
it  did  not  sway  him  from  his  firm  purpose. 
Jc3  Davis  counted  too  much  on  It. 


Defeatism  Is  not  In  the  tn>» 
spirit.  The  spirit  Is  to  buc!Ue  down  to  do 
the  Job,  and  the  bigger  the  Job  the  better 
the  efTort. 

We  say  that  the  United  States  Is  the  be- 
nevolent gif.nt  among  the  nations,  slow  to 
ajouse,  but  Invincible  in  great  actions  worthy 
of  Its  ideals. 

Now  we  are  mobilizing  in  defense  of  free- 
dom and  w»  say  to  Stalin  "Stop,  look  and 
listen." 

America  has  never  bowed  to  the  dictates 
of  a  tyrant  and  she  never  will. 
Its  against  her  principles. 


Slandering  Government  Employed 


EirrEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

or    MICHX.'^N 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnEiENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  it  has  been  a  partisan  Republican 
pastime  to  not  only  ridicule  and  abue 
the  faithful  and  hard-working  Federal 
emplcj-ees  but  to  slander  indiscrimi- 
nately and  to  vilify  them  without  any 
cause  or  reason.  Ofttimes  it  appeared 
to  be  for  the  sheer  dc'isht  of  doinj.  so, 
a  form  cf  official  sadism. 

The  Congressional  Record  and  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  purposeful  in- 
ve;-iiGations  reek  with  uncomphmentr.ry 
references  and  sly  innuendoes  leveled 
against  public  oEBcials.  but  more  clien 
with  abuse  of  the  subordinate  Govern- 
ment employees  innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing and  helpless  to  defend  themselves. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Government  per.^onnel 
are  generally  employed  at  wages  and 
salaries  lower  than  are  paid  for  compara- 
ble work  in  private  industiT.  and  work 
harder  too. 

They  have  progressively  been  called 
worse  names  as  time  went  on.  Thus  in 
the  early  thirties  the  Federal  emplovee 
was  called  an  idler  or  a  boondoggler.  but 
later  and  more  boldly,  he  was  referred  to 
as  a  bureaucratic  chi.'eler  to  whatever 
degree  his  vilifier  chose  to  malign  him. 

It  seems  that  a  competitive  spirit  of 
abuse  and  intimidation  prevailed  ana  ex- 
tended throughout  the  enure  Republican 
campaign  organization  in  and  out  of 
season  and  included  candidates  from 
Congressman  to  constable,  and  not  ex- 
cepting the  Republican  Presidential 
nominee,  who  in  his  repertoire  referred 
to  Government  emplo>ees  as  morons 
whom  he  promised  to  chastise  and  clean 
out  in  the  preatest  sweep  ever  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  Washingi:n.  He  failed  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore.  He  was 
swamped  in  the  sea  cf  ballots  that  saved 
the  faithful  Government  worker  from 
partisan  vengeance,  and  for  a  while 
therefore  the  name  calling  and  abu^e 
subsided.  In  recent  months,  however, 
the  campaign  of  vituperation  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  wh<Ln 
unfounded  disloyalty  charges  and  the 
brand  of  traitor,  the  lowest  possible 
name,  uas  applied  to  officials  and  em- 
ployees    without     naming     individuals. 
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thus  characterizing  and  placing  all  un- 
der £'a5p;cicn. 

It  is  a  common  and  everyday  occur- 
rexice  to  smear  Uie  Federal  service  with 
charges  of  sociali;sm  aiid  vile  commu- 
nism.  then  adding  insiUt  to  injury  label- 
ing the  men  and  women  as  sex  perverts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay-off  comes  once 
every  2  years,  but  It  comes.  Then  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  then  the  immu- 
nity of  the  vilifier  is  meaningless.  The 
Government  employee  whether  in  the 
Post  0S3ce.  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 
or  any  other  agency  or  department  can 
and  will  strike  bsck  with  tlie  mof-t  effec- 
tive secret  weapon  wielded  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  election  booth.  All  the 
ranting  of  the  pidd  pohtical  commenta- 
tors and  of  the  "  presstitutes"  and  other 
similar  influences  will  not  prevail  aeainst 
the  retribution  vi  hich  is  due  and  follows 
the  sinful  and  indiscriminate  slander 
Just  as  siire  as  day  follows  the  darkness 
of  night. 

Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  oflBcials  and 
of  plain  Citizens  alike  to  help  ferret  out 
subversives  and  the  inefficient  and  idle 
in  Government,  but  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  decency  must  stand  the  teft  of 
specific  Charges  being  leveled  against 
particular  individuals  who  should  be 
named.  To  do  otherwise  is  unjiist.  false, 
and  hypocritical.  The  American  sense 
of  fair  play  wil]  not  condone  continu- 
ance of  such  practice. 


A  Summary  of  lie  Actions  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  )a  Natiuna!  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDWAi^D  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

OJ    IMDUINA 

IN  THE  EOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Seotember  22.  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond and  final  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Con^e.ss  has  net  yet  been  concluded, 
but  for  all  practii^l  purposes  the  record 
has  been  made  and  I  feel  it  very  much 
In  order  to  brieily  review  the  accom- 
plishments of  th  s  Coneres.«;.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  set  down  the  more  out- 
standing measure;  of  importance,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  detractma:  there- 
from by  indulgin?  in  any  considerable 
comment  concerring  the  various  legis- 
lative enactment-  The  record  speaks 
for  itself,  and  the  Congress  will  be  judged 
on  such  record  legardless  of  partisan 
comment.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  been  a  very 
Independent  Comrcis:  it  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  a  Con^ef-s  subservient 
to  no  one  except  the  people  of  this  (?reat 
Nation.  This  Ccngress  has  on  several 
occasions  over-ridden  Pres.dential  vetoes 
and  has  on  other  occasioas  taken  action 
direct;y  contrary  to  the  TiLshes  of  the 
Executive  It  ha  j  also  taken  action  In 
accordance  with  the  position  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  the  sum  total  of  its  accom- 
plishments is  indeed  suioBtantlal,  re- 
gardle.'~3    of    whether   or   not   ono'may 


happen  to  disagree  with  certain  of  the 
legislative  enactments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the 
Eishty-first  Congress  is  the  tenth  Demo- 
cratic Conaress  since  1900.  there  having 
been  13  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gresses since  that  time.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  there  were  initially  262  Demo- 
crats. 171  Republicans  and  1  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  Member.  There  were 
118  new  Members,  103  of  whom  were 
Democrats,  and  .15  of  whom  were  Re- 
publicans There  were  9  women  Mem- 
bers. The  S-^nate  consisted  of  54  Demo- 
crats and  42  Republicans;  there  having 
been  18  new  Senators,  14  of  whom  were 
Democrats  and  4  Republicans. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  has  been  a  Con- 
gress Which  weighed  carefully  the  vital 
legislative  issues  brought  forth  for  its 
consideration.  This  has  unquestion- 
ably been  a  healthy  condition  for  the 
country.  I  cannot  help  but  again  point 
out  the  fact  that  article  I,  section  1,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
places  the  legislative  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  there  should  be 
cooperation  between  the  respective 
branches  of  our  Government,  but  there 
never  must  be  subservience.  Our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  constitutes  in 
laree  measure  our  foundation  of  strength 
through  which  our  future  freedom  and 
independence  as  a  people  and  Nation  may 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  havinn  made  the  fore- 
going brief  comment  concerning  our 
r  ^  iess  and  Government.  I  wish  at  this 
t  :  to  set  forth  the  leading  accom- 
pii&iiments  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress: 

GOVEH.VMENTAL    REORCANKATION 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  reorganize  ex- 
ecutive departments  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
m;.ssion.  The  act  itself  provides  for  the 
submission  of  reorganization  plans  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  each  of 
which  would  become  effective  after  60 
days  of  subsequent  continuous  session  of 
Congress,  imless  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  disapproval  of  the  plan  be 
pa5«ed  by  a  constitULional  majority  of 
either  House  prior  to  the  end  of  the  60- 
day  period.  A  few  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted occasioned  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  plan  actually  con- 
formed to  the  original  recommendation. 
As  a  result,  a  few  of  the  reorganizatlci 
plans  submitted  were  rejected.  It  might 
be  mentioned  further  that  the  Congress 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple wanted  economy  only  when  It  did  not 
affect  their  own  department  or  their  own 
personal  aflair.s. 

The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  approved  on  August  19.  I94y, 
six  out  of  seven  reorganization  plans 
submitted  in  1949.  In  addition,  during 
the  first  session,  unification  of  the  armed 
services  was  accomplished,  although  it 
should  be  meniioned  tiiat  certain  modi- 
fications still  need  to  be  made.  I)ui- 
In;^  the  secono  se.sslon  18  additional 
plans  of  reorRanlzation  were  submitted 
and  Ijecome  effective  on  May  23,  1950. 
Our    efforts    toward    governmental    re- 


organization have  not  met  with  100  per- 
cent success,  but  some  substanti  il  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Certainly  t  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  responsible  oflcials  in 
both  the  executive  and  let  islative 
branches  of  Government  to  devot  ?  them- 
selves unceasingly  toward  achieving 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  ir  all  re- 
spects in  the  operation  of  our  CJovern- 
ment. 

SOCIAL  BECrnilTT.   LADOB.   HEALTH     AND    WELFARE 

Among  the  leading  accomplishments 
of  thj  Eighty-first  Congress  in  tl  is  par- 
ticular categor3'  may  be  listed  the  fol- 
lowinsr  legislative  actions:  The  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1950.  wMch  ex- 
tended coverage  to  over  lO.OOO.OGD  addi- 
tional persons  for  benefits  of  the  Dld-ajre 
and  survivors  benefits  program,  increas- 
ing payments  as  much  as  100  percent 
in  some  cases,  plas  various  other  changes 
and  improvements;  the  passage  of  a  new 
and  revised  minimum-wage  law  which 
increased  the  minimum  wacre  to  75  cents 
an  hour— Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1949:  legislation  clarifying  overti:ne-pay 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  outlawincr  retroactive  :laims: 
revision  of  Classification  Act  and  in- 
cluding Increased  pay  to  classified  em- 
ployees; legislation  improving  vorking 
conditions  and  providing  pay  inrreases 
of  postal-.service  employees;  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000  in  emergency  funds 
for  crippled  children:  leeislation  con- 
tinuing for  1  year  Federal  ad  for 
schools  with  war-swollen  popu  ation!» 
and  for  education  of  children  on  Fed- 
eral reservations;  the  extension  of  the 
present  Federal-aid  program  foi'  hos- 
pital construction  until  1955.  com- 
bined with  a  provision  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  said  aid  from  $75,000,300  to 
$150  000,000  annually;  pa.s.«age  of  the 
public  housinK  law  of  1949  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  construction 
of  810.000  public-housing  units  to  be 
built  in  the  next  6  years;  expanded  and 
lioei?li7ed  Federal  housin;;  assis:ance; 
establishment  of  a  Nrtional  S:ience 
Foundation;  authorization  of  disaster 
relief  grant.s  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  States  and  local  governments;  a^ithor- 
Ized  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  support  research  and  rain- 
in?  in  rheumaiLsm,  arthritis,  multiple 
schlerosis.  cerebral  palsy,  and  epile:}sy. 

ACtlCULTDRE 

The  Eighty-fir.'^t  Congress  authorized 
United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement;  authorized 
continuance  of  90  percent  support  of 
farm  prices  through  1950,  thereafter 
providing  for  revision  of  such  to  a  slid- 
ing scale  and  new  parity;  revised  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration so  as  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  and  construct  adequate 
crop  storage  facilities,  and  prorided  lor 
exchange  of  surplus  commodities  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials;  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  production  disaster  loans  to  farm- 
ers; provided  emergency  appropriation 
for  relief  loans  to  farmers  whose  crops 
were  destroyed  in  the  severe  western 
blizzard  of  1949;  extended  and  broad- 
ened the  crop  insurance  program.  This 
r-  n^ress  further  enacted  the  rural  tele- 
phone  legislation   and   authorized    tlie 
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Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
make  loans  for  construction  of  rural 
telephone  lines;  repealed  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine;  authorized  continuing 
appropriation.s  for  re.search.  rural  elec- 
trification, reforestation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, school  lunch  program,  extension 
program.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  appropriations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  certain  diseases  in  crops  and 
animals. 

I  wish  to  point  ont  in  connection  with 
the  REA  program,  that  in  the  14  years 
of  REA's  existence,  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  having  this  very 
important  service  has  increased  from  a 
little  over  10  percent  to  over  75  percent 
of  all  the  farmers  in  the  countrj'.  It  is 
also  signif.cant  to  note  the  value  of  our 
investment  in  REA;  less  than  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  REA  borrowers  are  de- 
linquent as  much  as  30  days  in  their  re- 
payment of  loans.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  served  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  committee  is  not  a  le;j;slative 
committee,  but  rather  is  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  programs  of  this  coun- 
try, I  wish  to  state  that  the  overwhelm- 
ingly important  thing  is  td  recognize 
that  agriculture  is  t>asic.  The  problem 
is  not  political.  An  agriculture  program 
must  be  soundly  conceived  and  in  the 
public  interest,  and  must  be  such  as  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  farmer  him- 
self. Our  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
continued  con.servation  of  our  natural 
resources,  as  such  is  vital  to  the  con- 
t.nued  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

INTEBNXL    SECL'RITY 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  employees  for  security  rea- 
sons, by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary- of  State,  Secretary-  of  Commerce. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  SecreUry 
of  the  Air  Force.  Secretary-  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  AdvisoiT  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics: made  it  a  criminal  offense  and 
provided  penalties  for  revealing  infor- 
mation about  official  secret  codes;  tight- 
ened Che  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act:  provided  the  President  \\ith  power 
to  control  the  number  of  and  to  search 
foreign  vessels  in  United  States  waters. 
Finally,  and  of  momentous  importance, 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  passed  the 
strongest  law  in  the  field  of  internal 
security  ever  enacted  by  a  United  States 
Congress,  the  omnibus  Communist  con- 
trol bill  which  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Congress.  Briefly  stated, 
it  i3  an  omnibus  antisubversive  act  to 
protect  internal  security,  and  requires 
registration  of  Communist  memt>ers  and 
authorizes  their  confinement  in  war- 
time. Certainly  the  Congress  has  acted 
in  an  enlightened  and  constructive  man- 
ner in  enacting  the  foregoing  legislation, 
thereby  strengthening  Americas  hand 
in  dealing  with  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism here  at  home. 

INTCTNATIONAL    AFFAIKS 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  authorized 
the  continuance  and  ^nancing  of  the 


European  recovery  program;  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  re  lef  of  occu- 
pied areas;  the  Senate  ratified  the  At- 
lantic Pact;  the  Congress  lestored  and 
extended  the  reciprocal  irade-agree- 
ments  program;  enacted  the  mutual 
defense-assistance  program,  thereby  au- 
thorizing military  aid  to  wes  ern  Europe, 
Nationalist  China.  Korea,  Iran,  and  the 
Philippine  Republic;  enacted  legislation 
permitting  national  and  State  banks  in 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  deal  in  se- 
curities in  the  Internationrl  Bank  for 
reconstruction  and  development;  au- 
thorized aid  to  underdeveloped  nations 
needing  technical  assistance  under  the 
Presidents  point  4  program.  The 
Eighty-first  Congress  further  amended 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  to  remove  cer- 
tain discriminatory  provisions  and  lib- 
eralized other  provisions  of  the  law. 

NATIONAL    DErENSE 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  immediately 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
w-ar  appropriated  over  $17,000,000,000  in 
additional  funds  for  the  armed  services 
and  for  military  assistance  tD  our  allies. 
During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  ap- 
proximately 13  ^i  billion  dollars  per 
year  was  being  spent  on  the  armed 
services  alone.  The  Eighty -first  Con- 
gress, further  passed  legis.ation  fur- 
thering unification  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices; extended  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  authorized  the  Piesidem  to  call  up 
the  National  Guard  and  Re;en-es:  au- 
thorized the  induction  into  military 
service  of  certain  doctors,  dentists,  and 
allied  specialists,  and  established  priori- 
ties as  to  order  of  ind-action;  enacted  le:^- 
islation  providing  allowances  to  depend- 
ents of  men  in  the  ser\ice;  authorized 
a  2-year.  S596.000.000  program  of  public- 
works  construction  in  Armed  Forces  in- 
stallations in  United  States  and  abroad; 
authorized  a  construction  program  of 
armories  and  related  facilities  for  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves;  removed  lim- 
itation on  size  of  Armed  Forces;  author- 
ized a  $350,000,000  naval  ship-construc- 
tion program  which  included  the  mod- 
ernizing of  submarines  and  construction 
of  the  first  atomic-powered  submarine. 
The  Eiehty-first  Congress  further  passed 
legislation  modernizing  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  Army;  established  a 
uniform  code  of  military  justice  for  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Coast  Guard;  provided  military-pay  in- 
creases totaling  S300.000.000;  defined  the 
authority  and  powers  of  the  Central  In- 
telli^ency  Agency  and  provided  certain 
improvements  in  operation  and  adminis- 
tration; authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  guided-missile  proving  ground  for  the 
testing  of  rockets  and  similar  weapons  of 
warfare;  authorized  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  guided-missile  re- 
search laboratory  for  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  supersonic  wind  tunnel 
and  engineering  center;  author-^ed  con- 
struction of  permanent  military  pubUc 
works  in  Alaska  and  Okinawa. 

VETERANS 

Tlie  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1950,  devoted  a  consideiable 
percentage  of  its  time  on  deliberatioriS 
affecting  veterans,  the  records  indicate 


that  nearly  20  percent  of  the  well  over 
600  laws  passed  by  Congress,  as  of  il:ie 
aforementioned  date,  related  to  vetcraris 
and  their  dependents  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Among  the  more 
prominent  actions  in  this  regard  are  the 
following:  Legislation  permittm--  pay- 
ment to  veterans  of  retroactive  beiiefits 
during  hospitalization:  legislation  ex- 
tending the  time  for  filing  in  certain 
cases  for  benefits  and  compensation, 
legislation  increasing  from  75  to  ICO 
percent  the  rates  of  payment  for  pre- 
sumed service -connected  di.:>abilities  and 
providing  liberaluation  of  certain  o-^-her 
benefits:  legislation  granting  additional 
allowances  for  veterans  who  have  been 
paralyzed  from  sen-ice -con  nee  ted  brain 
injune.s:  legislation  defining  a-Lithoniy 
of  Veterans'  Administration  in  carrying 
out  veteranr"  education  program  under 
GI  bill  of  rights.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Acmmistraiion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  will  appro:cimate  S6.- 
500,000,000.  Assistance  to  veterans  was 
rendered  in  many  regard.?  m  certain  pro- 
visions of  housing  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  As  of  the  present  time, 
over  S60.000.000.0GO  has  t^en  spent  on 
benefits  and  ser^-ices  for  veterans  of  ail 
wars. 

NATIONAL    ECONOIIT 

The  Eighty-first  Congress,  prior  to 
Korea,  strongly  resisted  efforts  to  in- 
crease taxes  and  in  fact  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  bill  reducing 
in  some  respects  the  citLzens"  tax  bill,  m 
particular  as  re-arcs  excise  taxes.  Fol- 
lowing Korea  the  Congre.i^  immediately 
went  to  work  and  passed  a  tax  bill  in- 
creasing taxes  so  as  to  belter  be  able  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  Korean  war  and 
further  related  contmgenc.es.  The  Con- 
gress has  of  this  date  gone  on  record 
indicating  overwhelmingly  that  action 
shall  be  taken  at  this  session  of  Cor^gress 
on  an  excess-profits  tax.  and  action  is 
expected  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 
The  Eighty-first  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  law  so  as  to 
authorize  Federal  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  on  accounts  up  to  SiO.OOO.  The 
Eighty-first  Congress  created  a  Small 
Business  Committee  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  authoi-ized  an  inves- 
tigation of  crime  and  racketeerlnp  in 
interstate  commerce.  Finally,  in  view  of 
the  international  situaLion,  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  enacted  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  whicli  authorized  price, 
w-age.  and  credit  controls,  covers  as- 
sistance to  defense  plants,  a  system  of 
priorities  and  allocation  of  materials  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense  effort,  and 
provided  certain  penalties  for  hoarding. 

CONCLUblON 

The  foregoing  record  does  not  pro- 
fess or  is  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive, 
as  it  definitely  does  not  contain  all  mat- 
ters acted  upon  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. The  foregoing  does,  however, 
contain  the  leading  measures  of  national 
and  interna  ticnal  significance  upon 
which  action  was  taken  during  either 
the  first  or  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  no  individual  would 
agree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  all 
the  foregoing  matters,  but  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
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taken  as  a  ^hole  are  substantial  and  in 
many  respe<:ts  have  contributed  to  the 
well-being  and  security  of  not  only  the 
Nation  but  ihe  entire  free  world. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  our 
attempts  foi  peace  and  security  in  the 
world  today  that  the  present  titanic 
world  struggle  is  essentially  one  for 
mens  mind;>  and  ccncerning  In  many 
respects  diarnetncally  opposed  ways  of 
life.  It  is  rot  enouch  in  this  day  and 
age  to  be  simply  an ti -Communist;  it  ia 
necessary  U^at  we  r.hink  affirmatively 
and  go  forwg  rd  in  our  quest  for  a  better 
world  with  firmness  and  determination 
to  do  that  which  rea.sonable  men  feel  i.s 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
mankind. 

The  significant  development  of  the 
past  2  years  has  been  the  President's 
firm  and  historic  decision,  in  accordance 
With  a  resolujon  of  the  United  Nations. 
to  stand  fast  against  armed  ageression 
by  those  forces  who  ire  avowedly  com- 
mitted to  world  domination.  This  action 
has  in  itself  far  overshadowed  all  oth^^r 
developments  of  the  past  2  years,  and 
I.  thf  refore,  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  set  forth  the  over -all  picture  of  the 
past  2  years. 

In  conclusicn,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  Is 
easy  to  criticiie  the  actions  of  those  who 
have  the  resp-jnsibility  of  rendering  de- 
cisions day  after  day  on  matt<'rs  of  grave 
import.  Sure  y  it  is  far  better  for  all  of 
us  to  join  together  in  a  consti-uctive  and 
enlightened  manner  to  mutually  solve 
our  common  oroblenu;  in  the  interests 
of  one  and  all. 


E^iployers  Have  a  Patriotic  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALirOBKlA 

IN  THH  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN-^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
high  time  that  many  employers 
throughout  this  Nation  realize  that  they 
have  a  patriotic  duty  to  the  young  men 
who  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend 
our  Nation's  liberties.  This  statement  is 
made  as  a  result  of  numberless  cases 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention 
of  young  men  who  cannot  obtain  em- 
ployment even  in  this  time  of  a  scarce 
labor  market  because  they  are  of  draft 
age. 

What  are  these  young  men — many  of 
them  combat  veterans  of  World  War  II 
who  have  ju;>t  finished  their  college  edu- 
cation— thinking  when  they  go  out  to 
find  a  job  which  they  know  are  so  plen- 
tiful and  are  told  "we  are  not  hiring  any- 
body subject  to  the  draft"? 

The  parents  of  some  of  these  boys  have 
told  me  that  they  have  been  shocked  by 
the  remarks  some  of  them  have  made  as 
they  came  home  after  a  weary  round  of 
Job  hunting.  While,  therefore,  we  are  so 
bu.sy  devising  laws  against  .subversives,  it 
seems  to  me  that  employers  could  cer- 
tainly not  help  in  creatinp  a  climate  in 
which    subversive   tendencies  can   take 


rcx>t  among  bitter  and  dispirited  young 
men. 

It  Is  true  that  an  employer  suffers 
some  inconvenience  when  a  young  man 
he  has  trained  for  some  particular  job  is 
suddenly  snatched  away  by  one  of  the 
armed  services.  Coping  with  such  incon- 
veniences is,  however,  a  small  price  for 
that  employer  to  pay  for  his  security  as 
e gainst  the  sacrifice  which  is  being  asked 
of  the  young  man  who  marches  off  to 
war.  It  Is  .sad  enough  when  young  men 
who  have  been  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try come  home  after  a  war  and  cannot 
find  employment.  It  is  worse  than  tragic 
when  young  men  who  may  possibly  be 
called  upoii  to  fight  a  war  learn  that 
this  possibility  debars  them  from  sus- 
taining the  life  which  they  may  soon  be 
asked  to  lay  down  for  their  country. 
This  is  a  shameful  situatii.n  which  can- 
not be  cured  by  legislation.  I  can  only 
app>eal  to  the  conscience  and  patriotism 
of  employers,  and  I  hope  that  appeal 
T»'ill  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 


Report  on   House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  To  Strengthen  the  Uniled  Nationi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRCOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  KAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imdcr  leave  to  exiend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  Walter  Judd  and  myself  in 
regard  to  the  status  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64.  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations: 

It  haa  been  impossible  to  liave  a  personal 
discussion  in  recent  weeks  witli  eacli  of  tli« 
cosponsors  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64.  But  each  of  us  iias  tallied  with  a  number 
of  you  and  believes  that  In  general  there  Is 
wide  recognition  that  the  Korean  crisis  has 
Increased  the  importance  of  our  resolution. 

Naturally,  we  are  all  absorijed  at  this  time 
In  the  task  of  backing  up  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  UN  troops  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion measures  which  the  situation  requires. 
The  forces  of  aggression  must  be  put  down  In 
Korea  and  wherever  they  dare  to  strike. 

We  must  build  foundations  for  a  long- 
range  »f<lutlon  at  the  same  time  that  we  fight 
in  Korea  and  other  possible  targets  of  ag- 
gression. If  we  fall  to  elevate  our  causa 
In  the  world's  eyes  to  tlie  lofty  plane  which 
it  merits,  we  can  lose  the  battle  for  the 
world's  confidence  and  approval. 

Events  have  propelled  us  faster  than  cur 
deliberations.  In  this  particular  crisis,  the 
United  Nations  was  able,  due  to  the  ab.sence 
of  Russia  from  the  Security  Council  and  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  In  Japan, 
to  assume  some  of  the  strength  with  which  we 
■ought  to  endow  it.  Our  sons  are  today 
fighting  on  dlstaitt  battlegrounds  for  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization  to  repel 
aggression  and  maintain  peace.  Should  we 
not  now  formalize  this  position  by  adopting 
Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  64  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  policy?  Should  we  not 
gain  credit  for  our  exertions  by  making  It 
clear  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
fights,  not  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  but 
fur   a   world   organization   adequate   to   pre- 


serve peace  and  prevent  aggression  through 
the  enactment,  interpretlon,  and  enforce- 
ment of  world  law? 

Here  are  some  specific  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  United  States  adoption  now  of  the 
policy  set  forth  In  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution e4: 

1.  Relnvlgorate  the  United  Nations  by  re- 
vision of  Its  Charter:  It  Is  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  on 
Korea  was  possible  only  because  of  Russia's 
action  in  absenting  herself  from  the  council 
table.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be  expected 
to  occur  again.  Another  act  of  aggression 
might  find  the  UN  hamstrung  by  the  veto. 

2.  Seize  the  Ideological  Initiative  from 
Russia:  The  Communist  Stockholm  Peti- 
tion has  bad  a  tremendous  appeal  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  We  must  offer  a  positive 
and  sound  road  to  peace  which  can  arouse 
popular  support  and  expose  the  Insinceri- 
ties of  the  Communist  peace  offensive. 

3.  Reassure  and  win  over  the  undecided 
world :  Important  segments  of  the  Far  Lsst 
and  the  Near  East  are  not  yet  firmly  com- 
mitted to  cooperation  with  the  west  In  op- 
posing Communist  aggression.  We  must 
tell  them  that  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing not  a  western-dominated  world  but 
peace  with  honor  and  Independence  for  all 
nations.  The  enunciation  of  a  policy  favcr- 
Ing  a  strong  world  organization  would 
strike  a  responsive  chord,  for  leaders  In  the 
east  have  been  advocating  such  a  step  for 
years. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  passage  at  this  sessjon.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  problem  during  the  recess  so 
that  we  can  take  the  matter  up  If  we  re- 
turn later  in  the  fall,  or  so  that  the  matter 
can  receive  early  consideration  during  th« 
next  Congress.  Nothing  Is  more  urgent  than 
the  promulgation  of  a  foreign  pcl.cy  which 
win  maintain  for  the  United  States  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  We  do  not  feel 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  «J4  Is  the 
only  answer— Indeed,  we  welcome  discus- 
sion and  hope  that  you  will  keep  us  advised 
of  your  thinking  on  the  subject  so  that 
the  best  possible  bill  can  be  brought  forth 
When  we  reconvene. 

Brooks  Hats. 

Walte«  Jcdo. 


Airlines  Fight  Subsidy  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

'   .'     M\'>SACHUSFTr8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  provide  my  colleagues  with  an  im- 
portant and  illuminating  statement 
made  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  last 
night  over  the  signature  of  James  Daniel. 
It  IS  entitled  "Airlines  Fight  Subsidy 
Bill."    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Nation's  mail-carrying  slrllnes  are 
lobbying  to  block  House  passage  of  a  bill  to 
compel  separation  of  air-mall  subsidies  from 
earned   air-mail   pay. 

At  present  only  airlines  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  to  carry  mall 
are  eligible  for  Federal  subsidies.  The  sub- 
sidies theniselves  are  concealed  In  "alr-mall 
pay"  paid  to  the  lines  by  the  CAB,  which  has 
a  blank  check  on  postal  revenues  (or  thu 
purpose. 

CAB  officials  say  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  of  the  annual  $125,000,000 
alr-mall  payment  Is  earned  and  bow  much 
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Is  subsidy  Outside  estimates,  however,  set 
the  subsidy  payments  as  high  as  40  percent. 
S<ime  airlines  arc  comparatively  self-sup- 
port ii.g;  others  depend  on  the  Government 
for  half  or  more  of  their  Income. 

The  Hoover  Commission  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing to  separate  earned  alr-mall  pay  from 
subsidies.  On  August  31  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  out  the  Heselton 
bill,  which  carried  the  endorsement  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

The  airlines  blocked  It  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  the  bill's  supporters  have  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  a  rule  for  It  to  come  to  the 
floor,  if  and  when  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  Is 
willing. 

Meanwhile,  ex-Representative  Robert 
Ramspeck.  who  Is  vice  president  and  lobbyist 
for  the  Air  Transport  Association  (ATA), 
representing  the  mall-carrying  lines,  has 
urged  House  Members  to  take  no  action  on 
the  Heselton  bill.  He  points  out  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  $200,000  to  spend 
on  advice  on  how  to  carry  out  subcidy  sepa- 
ration. 

Originally.  Mr.  Ramspeck  announced  that 
the  ATA  was  neutral  on  tlie  separation 
Issue.  But  today  Mr.  Ramspeck.  whose  pay 
from  the  ATA  is  $23,000  a  year  plus  expenses, 
said  his  outfit  Is  opposed  to  the  bill  because 
of  two  features. 

One  Is  a  provision  that  alr-mall  pay  shall 
not  exceed  each  airline's  cost  of  carrying 
mall  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  that  part 
of  its  inveftment  attributable  to  carrying 
mail.  An>thlng  above  that  would  l>e  frankly 
labeled  a  subsidy  and  paid  by  the  CAB  out 
of  a  speclpJ  fund  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Ramspeck  said  this  would  establish  a 
"new  principle"  for  the  Government  in  Its 
relations  with  transportation  companies. 
He  also  objects  to  the  provision  which 
would  require  the  CAB  to  demand  that  air- 
lines receiving  Government  funds  allocate 
their  corts  to  tlie  four  main  types  of  traffic. 
These  are  passenger  service,  mail,  freight  and 
e::press. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  a  boom  to  the 
non-mail-carrying  air  coach  and  freight 
lines.  They  now  complain  that  the  mall 
carriers  are  able  to  undercut  their  rates  be- 
cause the  mall  carriers  can  ask  the  CAB  to 
make  up  any  losses  sustained  in  this  way  by 
increasing  air-mall  pay. 

But  Mr.  Ramspeck  said  this  ccst-account- 
Ing  procedure — which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations — 
would  require  the  scrapping  of  a  new  ac- 
counting system  recently  set  up  by  the  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  the  Members  and 
that  it  Will  threw  considerable  lipht  upon 
the  activities  of  some  of  our  airline  offi- 
cials since  September  15  when  the  Rules 
Committee  reported  out  a  rule  making 
H.  R.  9184  in  order  for  consideration. 


Comrr.unist  Adhrilics  in  the  U.:'t?d  States 


BXTEirSION  C?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reccrd,  a  statement  prepared  by  me. 
together  with  a  list  of  selected  important 
events  relating  to  Comm-anist  activities 
in  the  Uniled  Slates  from  19 iS  to  19o0. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chronological   List   of   Exposl-re   or   Com- 
MtTNiST  Activities  in  the  United  States 

(By  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet) 

The  Communist  problem  at  home  and 
abroad  is  one  of  the  crucial  issues  of  the 
November  1950,  election  campaign. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  coddling  the  Reds  abroad  and 
coddling  them  here  at  home.  In  foreign 
policy,  it  sou-ht  to  appease  Dictator  Joseph 
Stalin,  to  give  him  country  after  country. 

In  domestic  policy,  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration for  17  years  has  been  honey- 
combed with  Reds  and  Red  sympathizers^ 
with  the  Coplons.  the  Kisses,  the  Pressmans, 
etc.  Why  In  heaven's  name  the  American 
people  should  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these 
traitors  Is  beyond  me.  It  is  outrageous  that 
the  average  taxpayer  should  sweat  to  earn 
a  living  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  salaries  of 
disloyal  employees. 

Every  day  that  one  picks  up  the  newspaper 
he  finds  more  evidence  of  Red  activities. 
We  of  VVi.=consln  have  known  at  first  hand 
t  e  damage  that  communism  can  do.  We 
have  seen  how  millions  of  dollars  in  wages 
have  l:«.?n  lest  becatise  of  strikes  fcmentsd 
by  Reds.  We  have  seen  how  men  liave  been 
beaten  up  by  Red  goons.  We  are  sick  and 
disgusted  over  the  coddling  of  Red.^. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  average  man  In 
the  street  Is  busy  with  a  thousand  and  one 
things,  and  It  Is  naturally  difEcult  for  him 
to  try  to  keep  up  with  the  news  as  it  breaks 
at  home  and  abroad.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  listing  below  what  I  humbly  feel  to  be 
an  important  summation  of  some  of  tiie  lead- 
ing news  on  the  anti-Communist  front  dur- 
ing the  last  3  yenrs  beginning  in  January 
1948. 

This  listing  shows  how.  under  the  persis- 
tent Republican  efforts,  we  have  tjeen  able 
in  case  after  case,  to  expose  Red  traitors. 
The  Democratic  administration  has  hardly 
given  us  its  support  in  this  crusade:  en  the 
contrary.  It  has  fought  at  every  turn  Rspub- 
lican  efforts  to  expose  the  Reds.  The  Demo- 
crats have  tried  to  ridicule  our  fight — they 
have  sneered  at  the  chase  after  so-called 
red  herrings,  to  use  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  it  was  no 
red  hsrrlng  when  the  shocking  news  came 
that  Klaus  Fuchs  revealed  practically  every 
last  secret  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  to  the  Reds. 

The  vile  revealing  of  those  secrets  did 
more  damage  to  America's  security — more 
damage  to  the  life  of  our  people  than  did 
perhaps  any  single  event  in  recent  years. 
What  a  national  catastrophe.  One  single 
Red  in  effect  Jeopardized  the  lives  of  150.- 
000.000  Americans — one  single  Red  who  sold 
his  soul  to  the  Communist  devil,  deliberately 
told  the  Reds  secrets  with  which  te  produce 
a  bomb  possibly  to  exterminate  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  That  shows  the 
danger  we  face.  That  Is  no  red  herring. 
That  is  the  brutal  hard  fact. 

As  you  read  down  the  list  below,  remember 
that  wh.it  we  have  discovered  in  the  past 
is  but  a  token  of  what  v.e  c?n  discover  In 
the  fixture.  That  is  provldjd  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  given  the  means  by  which 
to  continue  its  exposures.  So.  I  say  to  the 
people  of  oar  country,  vote  Republican 
Tuesday,  November  7.  Vote  to  stamp  out 
the  Communist  menace  at  heme  and  to  curb 
Red  aggression  abroad. 

Vote  American. 

Vote  egalnst  communism. 

Vote  Republican. 

Selected  Important  E\'ents  Rel^\ting  to 
Communist  Activities  in  United  States, 
1948  50 

January  5.  1948:  Federal  court  ordered  ar- 
raignmasX  of  10  Hollywood  writers  and  pro- 


ducers charged  with  contempt  of  Congress 
for  failure  to  answer  questions  about  their 
Communist  affiliations 

March  1.  1948:  Subcommittee  of  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  denounced 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Director  Ed- 
ward U.  Condon  as  weak  link  in  atomic  se- 
curity.    Hearings  held. 

March  18,  1948:  Eight  persons  arrested  In 
Los  Angeles  as  alien  Communists. 

March  23,  1948:  R.  Morford  convicted  of 
contempt  of  Congress  for  refusal  to  produce 
American-Soviet  Friendship  Council  records. 

March  24.  1948:  Gerhart  Elsler  sentenced 
for  conviction  on  charge  of  concealing  Com- 
munist files  when  seeking  exit  visa  in  1945. 

April  19,  1948:  J.  H.  Lawson  convicted  of 
contempt  of  Congress  for  failure  to  answer 
questions  on  Communist  affiliations. 

May  5,  1948:  D.  Trumbo  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  failure  to  answer 
questions  on  Commtmist  affiliations. 

May  28,  1948:  Attorney  General  Clark 
issued  list  of  32  additional  subversive  organi- 
zations. 

July  20.  1948:  Twelve  Communist  leaders 
indicted  by  New  York  special  grand  jury 
(Foster.  Winter.  Davis.  Williamson.  Dennis, 
Winston,  Stachel.  Thompson,  Gates,  Potash, 
Green,  Hall  I . 

July  30,  1948:  Elizabeth  Bentley  testified 
before  Senator  Ferguson's  subcommittee, 
named  W.  W.  Remington  at  source  of  infor- 
mation. 

July  31,  1948:  Miss  Bentley  testified  t»efore 
Un-American  Actlvltie.s  Committee,  named 
L.  Cunie.  H.  D.  White.  N.  G  SUvermaster, 
and  others  as  active  Communists. 

August  2.  1948:  Louis  F  Budenz  testified 
before  Senator  Fergusons  subcommittee, 
listed  several  active  Communists. 

August  3,  1948;  Whittaker  Chambers  tes- 
tified before  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, named  Alger  and  Donald  Hiss, 
Nathan  Witt.  Lee  Pressman,  John  Abt,  V. 
Perlo.  and  others  as  members  of  Communist 
group. 

August  25,  1948:  Hiss  and  Chambers  tes- 
tified at  public  hearing  before  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Chairman  Thomas 
said  one  of  them  faced  perjury  trial. 

September  8.  1943:  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  opened  hearings  on  espionage 
bv  atomic  scientists  on  behalf  of  U.  S  S.  R. 
'S:ptember  25,  1948:  Attorney  General 
Clark  made  public  revised  list  of  123  subver- 
sive organizations. 

September  27,  194fl:  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  Issued  interim  report  recom- 
mending indictment  of  former  Manhattan 
project  scientists — C.  F.  Hiskey  and  J.  H. 
Chapin — and  S.  Nelson.  A.  A.  Adams,  and 
M.  S.  Hiskey  for  atomic  espionage 

Decemljer  14.  1948:  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  issued  statement  on  Cham- 
bers-Kiss case. 

December  15.  1948:  Alger  Hiss  Indicted  by 
Federal  grand  jury  on  two  counts  of  perjury. 

December  30.  1948:  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Ccmmittee  issued  formal  report  on  Hiss- 
Chambers  case. 

Jannary  17.  1949:  Trial  of  11  of  12  Com- 
ir.unist  leaders  began  in  New  York  before 
Judge  Medina.  Fester  ill.  Many  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  sympathizers  named 
by  witnesses  (Budenz  et  al.). 

February  10,  1949:  W.  W.  Remington 
cleared  by  Loyalty  Review  Beard  of  charges 
made  by  Miss  Bentley. 

March  5.  1949:  Judith  Coplon  and  V.  A. 
Gujitcr.ev  held  on  suspicion  of  espionage. 

March  10.  1949:  Coplon  and  Oubitchev 
Incicted  on  four  counts  for  conspiracy  re- 
lated to  espionage  (New  York). 

March  16.  1949:  Coplon  indicted  on  two 
counts  by  Washington  grand  Jury  on  removal 
of  data  from  Government  files. 

April  23.  1949:  Un-Amencan  Activities 
Committee  revealed  testimony  of  Polish  Em- 
bassy military  attache.  Gen.  I.  R.  Modelski, 
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rvUtlve    to   ^>7    ring    operating    In    United 
States. 

April  25,  1949:  Coplon  trial  In  Washington 
began. 

May  14,  1949:  Oerhart  Klsler  arrested  on 
extradition  warrant  abroad  Polish  liner 
Batory  in  Southampton.  England  after  8tow- 
£ag  away. 

IbCay  27.  1949:  Elsler  released  by  British 
court. 

May  31,  1949:  Alger  Hiss  perjury  trial  be- 
gan. Extensive  Ustiniony  by  W.  Chambers 
Included  names  of  many  Communists  ur 
Communist  sympathizers. 

June  4.  6,  9.  1943:  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Investigated  espionage  case  con- 
cerning Bell  Aircraft  Corp.  plant  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 

June  5.  1949:  Subcommittee  made  public 
list  supplied  by  Elizabeth  Bentlcy  of  37 
Federal  employees,  6  outsiders,  3  em- 
ployees of  other  governments  as  persons  In- 
volved  in  data   transfer  to  U.  S.   S.   R. 

June  8.  1949:  California  Legislature  Com- 
mittee on  un-Americnn  Activities  submitted 
report,  listing  hundreds  of  persons  as  follow- 
ing or  appeasing  Ccramunlst  pr^Tgram. 

June  25.  1949:  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  labeled  American  Slav  Congress 
as  Communist  controlled,  listed  associated 
organizations  and  Important  individuals 
connected  with  them. 

June  30.  1949:  Coplon  convicted  In  Wash- 
ington trial,  sentenced  to  from  40  months  to 
10  years  (July  1). 

July  8.  1949:  Hiss  Jury  deadlocked.  8  to  4 
for  conviction,  and  dismissed. 

October  14.  1949:  Keven  Communist 
leaders  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vocate overthrow  of  Government  by  force 
and  Violence. 

October  23.  1949:  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  report  branded  Congress  of 
American  Women  as  Communist  and  dls- 
cuased  several  of  ofOcers. 

November  17,  1949:  Second  Hiss  perjury 
trial  began. 

January  21.  1950:  Hlas  found  guilty  on 
two  counts  of  perjtiry. 

January  23.  1960:  Un-American  Activities 
Oommltt—  reopened  investigation  of  O.  R. 
Jordan  allegation*  as  to  shipment  of  uranN 
um  to  U  8.  8.  R. 

January  24.  1950:  Coplon-Oubltcbev  trial 
began  in  New  York. 

February  3.  1950:  Dr  K.  B.  J.  Puchs  held 
in  London  on  atomic  espionage  charges. 

February  11.  1950:  Senator  McCarthy 
charf^ed  57  Communists  still  working  In 
State  E>epartment. 

Pebruary  20,  1950:  Senator  McCartht  re- 
cited 81  cases  of  Communists  in  State  De- 
partment. Senator  Ttdincs  named  to  head 
aenate  Foreign  Relations  8ubcommitte<»  to 
Investigate  charges  (Feb.  26). 

February  21-22.  1950:  M.  Cvetic.  FBI  un- 
dercover agent,  testified  before  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  on  Communist 
activities  and  offlclals.  especially  In  Pitts- 
burgh area. 

March  1.  1950:  Fuchs  pleaded  guUty.  sen- 
tenced to  14  years  for  atomic  espionage. 

March  2-3.  1950:  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  resumed  hearings  on  Bhipment  of 
uranium  to  U.  8  S.  R. 

March  «-15.  1950:  Tydlngs  subcommli-tee 
probe  opened  on  McCarthy  charges. 

March  7.  1950:  Coplon  convicted  on  two 
counts,  acquitted  on  3d  Oubltchev  con- 
victed on  two  count.>5. 

March  27,  IPSO:  Supreme  Court  sustained 
E.  Dennis  conviction  on  contempt  of  Con- 
gress conviction  for  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions cwicernlng  Communist  affliiatlons, 
1947. 

AprU  16-30.  1950:  Tydlngs  subcommittee 
probe  cor.r;.'ied  Amerasla  case  reviewed; 
Budenz  te  -rd;  Dodd  testlfled:  Browder 
teeUfled. 


April  26,  1950:  W.  W.  Remington  subpena 
Issued  for  appearance  before  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

May  1-15.  1050:  Tj'dlnKs  eubcommlttee 
probe  continued.  P.  Utley  testified;  Latti- 
more  heard:  Bielaskl  testified. 

May  9.  1950:  Witness  before  California 
Legislature  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee linked  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenhcimer  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Weinberg  (Scientist  X)  to  Com- 
munists.    Oppenheimer  denied. 

Hay  10.  1950:  V/.  W.  Remington  case  re- 
oj-ened  by  Federal  grand  Jiu^'  after  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  hearings.  May 
4-5. 

May  23,  1950:  H.  Gold  arrested  as  Fuchs 
Intermediary  In  atomic  espionage. 

June  8.  195C:  Remington  indicted  on  per- 
jury charge  for  denial  of  Communist  Party 
membership.  Resigned  from  Commerce  De- 
partment, June  9. 

June  9.  1950:  Gold  and  two  unnamed  per- 
sons indicted  by  Brooklyn  Federal  grand 
Jury  for  atomic  espionage. 

June  15. 1950:  A.  D.  Slack  held  on  espionage 
charges.  S>Tacuse. 

June  16-30.  1950:  Tydlngs  subcommittee 
probe  continued.  Amerasla  case  continued; 
Jaffe  citation  for  contempt  proposed;  Service 
testifier! 

June  16. 1950:  D.  Greengloss  held  on  atomic 
espionage  charge. 

June  16.  1950:  Dr.  S.  Welnbaum  held  by 
FBI  on  charges  of  concealing  Communist 
Party  membership  In  applying  for  Jet  pro- 
pulsion research  Job. 

June  29.  1950:  Eight  Hollywood  writers 
and  directors  convicted  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

July  6,  1950:  Federal  grand  Jury,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M..  indicted  Greenglass  on  four  counts 
of  atomic  espionage. 

July  17.  1950:  T}-dlng8  subcommittee  ma- 
jority report  Issued;  Senator  Lodge  istued 
separate  statement. 

July  17,  1950:  J.  Rosenberg  held  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage,  linked 
with  Gold  and  CreenglaSs. 

July  2d.  1950:  Grand  Jury,  New  Tork,  in- 
dicted H.  Brothman  and  M  Moskowltz,  linked 
with  Oold. 

August  5.  1950  Harry  Bridget  JaUed  as 
danger  to  United  States  security.  Frte  on 
bail  following  April  conviction  for  per- 
jury concerning  Communist  affliiatlons. 
Freed  August  24. 

Augiut  10,  1950:  Commltee  on  Dn-Amerl- 
can  Activities  asked  Huiue  to  cite  68  persons 
for  contempt.  Julius  Emspak  and  Steve  Nel- 
son cited. 

August  11,  1950:  Mrs.  Ethel  Rosenberg  ar- 
rested on  charge  on  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage;  said  to  have  assisted  husband. 
Julius,  and  brother.  David  Greenglass. 

August  17,  li>50:  Anatoli  H.  Yakoulev  In- 
dicted as  spy.    Left  United  States  in  1946 

August  18,  1950:  Morton  Sobell.  radar  ex- 
pert, arrested  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  espionage 
ciiarges;  linked  with  Rosenberg. 

Augiut  27-28,  r  0:  Lee  Pressman  admitted 
he  was  a  Conununlst  In  1934  while  in  Gov- 
ernment; named  Abt,  Witt,  and  Kramer  as 
fellow  Communists  at  that  time. 


Roil  Call  285 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(    F 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER     Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the   leave   of   aljsence   unanimously 


granted  to  me  by  this  Hoi:.se.  I  wa-s  not 
in  attendance  at  the  session  yesterday. 
I  desire  that  the  Record  show  that  il  I 
had  been  present  at  roll  call  285. 1  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Cannon  J  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  1951  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  EC.^  funds 
may  be  withheld  from  any  country  whose 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  o*  its  satellite 
countries,  including  Communist  China 
and  Communist  Korea,  is  found  by  the 
National  Security  Council  to  be  contrary 
to  our  national  security. 


War  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Ricord.  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Times.  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.  August  16, 
1950,  entitled  "War  and  Politics."  The 
editorial  follows: 

Was  and  Politicb 

The  rather  naive  theory  has  been  advanced 
by  national  spokesmen  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  It  Is  somehow  unpatriotic  to  make 
the  present  war  an  Item  for  political  discus- 
sion in  the  fall  campaign.  The  theory  Is, 
presumably,  based  upon  the  flimsy  assump- 
tion that  any  criticism  of  the  administration 
for  lu  failure  Uy  keep  lu  out  of  war  would 
Klve  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  namely, 
Rtissla. 

We  And  It  dimcult  to  follow  this  type  at 
reaeonln({.  What  arc  campaigns  for  except  to 
review  the  accomplUhmenu  and  by  the  «ame 
token  scan  the  failure*  of  the  ndmintitrBt:on 
which  asks  to  be  retained  In  power.  What 
are  elections  for  except  that  the  public  may 
approve  or  repudiate  the  steps  taken  by  those 
In  authority  for  the  national  welfare  as  they 
saw  It? 

And  certainly  there  can  be  no  Issue  of 
preater  personal  import  to  the  families  of  our 
citizens  than  the  series  of  decisions  which 
have  led  to  armed  conflict  with  a  deadly 
enemy  and  the  taking  from  homes  of  millions 
of  youHij  men  for  combat  duty,  t'urely  the&e 
decisions  are  subject  to  review  as  to  their 
wisdom,  and  certainly  those  who  made  the 
decisions  must  be  prepared  to  eiplaln  why 
they  were  taken.  That  Is  the  way  of  de- 
mocracy. 

All  of  this,  we  emphasize.  Is  based  upon 
the  underRtnndlng  that  criticism  is  to  be  can- 
Btructlve.  and  above  all  that  united  support 
Is  to  be  given  the  administration  In  Its  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  now  that  we  arc  undeni- 
ably plunged  Into  It.  This  may  seem  a  flae 
point,  but  we  believe  there  can  be  honest 
criticism  of  what  mistakes  have  happened 
In  the  past  and  at  the  same  tln.e  unquali- 
fied backing  of  all  measures  taken  to  win  the 
war,  and  get  us  out  of  the  mess  into  which 
the  administration  has  taken  us 

It  Is  in  our  political  campaigns  that 
thr(  ugh  verbal  controversy  we  seg-egate  facta 
from  propaganda  and  separate  act  aality  from 
claims.  It  is  In  the  give-and-tak*  of  heated 
partisan  battle  that  the  real  truth  finally 
emerges.  And  that  Is  what  the  American 
public  Is  entitled  to. 
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^Tiat  did  we  plve  away  at  Yalta  and  at 
Potsdam  that  we  should  not  have  surren- 
dered? 

How  were  we  deceived  Into  a  childlike 
trustfulnes-s  and  credulity  toward  promises 
by  Russia  now  proven  empty? 

Why  have  we  witnessed  reve.'scs  in  policy 
by  the  State  Department  which  have  pro- 
duced such  tragic  consequences? 

Were  the  bUlion.s  appropriated  and  spent 
for  our  national  security  wisely  or  foolishly 
used? 

These  and  similarly  Important  questions 
should  be  fairly  put  and  fully  answered  dur- 
ing the  coming  campaign.  For  It  is  only 
when  we  have  the  light  that  we  may  march 
forward  with  assuredness  that  the  same  mis- 
takes will  not  recur. 


This   Is   How   It  Started 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  of  the  Hcose  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congression.m  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Times  published  in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
under  date  of  July  13.  1950.  entitled 
••This  Is  How  It  Started."  The  editorial 
follows . 

This  Is  How  It  Started 
American    parents    whose    sons    are    being 
called   upon    to   answer   the   draft    may   not 
remember  clearly  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
we  were  brought  Into  this  conflict. 

It  dates  all  the  way  back  to  Yalta.  There, 
to  Induce  a  pledge  of  Russian  cooperation 
In  cur  war  with  Japan  President  R<x)scvelt 
in  1946  promised  Joseph  Btaltn  certain  ter- 
ritorial concessions.  One  of  theae  was  North 
Korea. 

Tlien  came  in  rapid  order  President  Roose- 
Telt  s  suddi-n  death,  the  explosion  of  A-bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagnsaki.  the  turrender 
by  Emperor  Hirohito.  By  a  rnllitiiry  dccuioii. 
Korea  was  divided  at  the  thlrty-eitjhih  par- 
allel. The  Soviet  sent  100,000  soldiers  into 
North  Korea  and  America  sent  72,000  Into 
South  Korea. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  setting  up  a  Ko- 
rean government  for  the  entire  peninsula. 
It  was  doomed  to  failure,  for  it  broke  quickly 
on  the  rocks  of  Russian  refusal  to  permit 
any  opponents  of  communism  to  hold  office 
In  the  proposed  Korean  government.  There- 
upon, two  governments  were  established,  the 
Communist  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Korea,  and  the  anti-Communist  Re- 
public of  Korea  In  South  Korea. 

By  agreement,  when  the  two  governments 
were  establUhed.  both  Russian  and  American 
occupation  forces  were  withdrawn  between 
December  of  1948  and  June  of  1949.  But 
small  military  forces  remained  behind  in 
each  Korean  sector  to  train  the  respective 
armies.  Then  came  the  sudden  invasian  of 
South  Korea  by  North  Korea.  And  the 
world  knows  the  rest. 

Why.  It  may  be  asked,  did  America  agree 
to  withdraw.  If  we  had  knowledge  that  in- 
vasion might  follow?  And  If  we  did  not 
know  this  to  be  likely,  what  was  the  matter 
with  our  intelligence  groups? 

For  that  matter.  If  we  are  to  start  asking 
questions,  we  might  go  all  the  way  back  to 
Yalta  6  years  ago  and  ask  wliy  President 
Rcosevelt  turned  his  back  on  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  granted  to  Russia  control  over 
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territories  on  which  It  had  absolutely  no 
valid  claim  whatsoever? 

The  answer  might  conceivably  be  that 
the  exigencies  of  war  at  that  time  demanded 
substantial  concessions  In  order  to  insure 
Ru.ssian  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan.  But  President  Roosevelt  had  personal 
knowledge  of  our  A-bombs  manufacture. 
And  as  events  later  proved,  Russian  partici- 
pation in  the  war  with  Japan  was  largely  of  a 
token  character,  of  less  than  a  weeks  dura- 
tion t)efore  Hirohito's  o3er  to  surrender. 

Perhaps  no  real  benefit  can  be  expected 
from  a  resurvey  of  the  historical  past. 
Merely  to  locate  the  blame  lor  the  mess  m 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  may  serve  im- 
mediately useful  purpose.  Nevertheless,  an 
indirect  byproduct  might  conceivably  be 
the  realization  by  Washington  that  we  fight 
best  when  we  are  kept  informed  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  fighting.  And  if  this  induces 
greater  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, If  it  brings  better  teamwork  be- 
tween Government  and  public,  then  some- 
thing win  have  been  accomplished  throuch 
public  realization  of  the  background  of  this 
war. 

Give  the  people  the  truth  and  they  will 
make  the  right  decisions.  That  the  full 
truth  was  not  given  us  about  Yalta  and 
subsequent  diplomatic  events  should  not  be 
a  precedent  for  future  mistakes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

We  are  in  for  a  hard  war  and  it  can  and 
will  be  won.  But  we  must  know  exactly  why 
we  are  fighting  and  for  what  we  are  fighting. 
That  kind  of  partnership  between  those  in 
authority  and  those  who  take  their  orders 
is  absolutely  essential. 


Armed    Services    Committee    Le^slation, 
Eighty-first  Congreti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  CKoaciA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  HEP,{E.sENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  VLNSON.  Mr,  Spraker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmarlcs  in  the 
Record.  I  include  below  a  list  of  the  lec- 
islative  items  coiLsidtred  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Re;j- 
resentatives  which  have  become  law  or 
which  are.  at  this  time,  awaiting  the 
signature  of  the  President. 

There  are  117  of  these  items,  which 
is  an  impressive  record  of  legislative 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
the  total  representing  approximately 
one-seventh  of  the  total  number  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  enacted  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress as  of  this  date. 

I  must  point  out  that  this  tabulation 
excludes  the  very  active  investigative 
pro;rram  of  the  committee  in  this  Con- 
gress. There  was.  for  example,  the 
committee's  thoroush  examination  of 
unification  and  strategy  in  the  fall  of 
1949.  which  resulted  in  Public  Document 
600  of  this  Congress,  a  report  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  objective  and  thorough  studies  of 
national-defense  problems  rendered  by 
any  committee  of  Congress  in  recent 
years.  There  was  also  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  Air  Force  B-36  pro- 
gram in  the  late  summer  of  1949,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Army's  tank  program 


a  few  weeks  ago,  an  Investigation  of  the 
guided  missiles  programs  of  the  various 
Armed  Forces,  an  investigation  of  f.ie 
services'  hospitalization  program  the 
services'  post  exchange  and  commissary 
programs  and  activities,  allegations  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the  Army 
finance  center  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  serv- 
ice clothing  purchasing  policies,  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  stockpile  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  such  studies  and  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  efficiency  and  mo- 
rale of  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  regards  the  legislation,  more  im- 
pressive in  my  opinion  than  its  quantity 
is  its  significant  character.  Rather  than 
an  aggregation  of  trivia,  these  legisla- 
tive items  are.  in  many  instances,  of 
signal  importance  to  the  Nation  and  of 
the  greatest  complexity.  Taken  to- 
gether they  represent  the  statutory 
framework  created  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  to  assure  a  state  of  readmess 
and  efl&ciency  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Personnel  legislation  considered  by  the 
committee  in  this  Congress  has  been  es- 
pecially far-reachmg  and  difficult.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Korean  crisis,  the  commit- 
tee obtained  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
which  completely  revised  and  recon- 
structed, for  the  first  time  in  40  years, 
the  pay  and  allowances  structure  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  services'  disabil- 
ity retirement  systems.  This  measure, 
tremendous  in  scope,  fundamental  to 
the  morale  and  eflBciency  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  military  leRislation  eimcted  by 
the  Congress  in  many  years  and  re- 
quired many  weeks  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort and  detailed  study  by  the  entire 
committee. 

The  Korean  crlsla  brought  on  a  num- 
ber of  additional  le«i.slutlvc  itcrns  of  a 
personnel  n.-tture.  the  impact  of  which  ia 
being  felt  throughout  the  Nation  today. 
TtM  txtension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948  for  an  additional  year,  with 
the  added  authority  to  order  into  Fed- 
eral service  members  of  the  civlLan  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  easily 
the  most  significant  of  th.se.  but  col- 
lateral thereto  and  derived  in  part  there- 
from was  such  legislation  as  the  one- 
year    involuntary    extension    of    enlist- 
ments in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  lifting  of 
the    Services'    personnel    ceilings,    the 
granting  of  authority  to  induct  doctors 
and  dentists  into  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  granting  of  dependency  allowances 
to  men  being  taken  involuntarily  into  the 
Armed  Forces.    All  of  this  legislation  is, 
of  course,  fundamental  to  the  readiness 
of  our  fighting  forces;  and  the  commit- 
tee takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  while 
much  of  this  legislation,  being  of  a  com- 
pulsory   nature    in    application    to    cur 
citizens,  could  have  been  very  controver- 
sial, the  committee  was  unanimous  in 
its  support  of  every  one  of  these  bills. 
Also  in  the  field  of  personnel  legisla- 
tion were  such  items  as  a  bill  authorir:- 
ing  States  to  establish  home  guard  units 
when  National  Guard  units   are  with- 
drawn from  the  States  for  Federal  serv- 
ice, a  bill  authorizing  the  Regular  Amy 
to  accept  the  enlistment  of  2,503  ncn- 
rcsident  aliens,  and  a  bill  authonini 
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Cien.  Omar  Bradley  to  be  appointed  to 
the  grade  of  General  of  the  Army — the 
so-called   flve-star  grade 

A  committee  measure  continuing  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  Nations  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants,  thereby  insuring 
continuance  of  a  dependable  supply  of 
rubber  for  the  Nation  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  is  in  a  category  all 
of  its  own.  This  legislation,  committee 
written  and  sponsored,  is  becoming  of 
steadily  increasing  importance  to  the 
national  security  as  time  Roes  by.  its 
value  to  the  Nation  already  having  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Two  Important  bills  relating  exclu- 
sively to  the  Navy  were  considered  in 
this  Congress.  One  authorized  a  large- 
scale,  new  shipbuilding  program  for  the 
Navy;  the  other  authorized  the  Navy  to 
build  certain  experimental  types  of  sub- 
marines. Both  of  these  measures  are 
premised  on  the  need  for  keeping  the 
Navy  mcilcrn  and  will  have  a  continuing 
impact  on  the  fleet's  readiness  for  years 
In  the  future. 

In  these  early  days  of  unification  and 
during  this  readjustment  p>eriod  after 
World  War  II.  it  could  be  expected  that 
much  legislation  of  an  organizational 
nature  would  be  considered.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  committee  was  a 
complete  rewriting  of  the  unification  act, 
in  the  "National  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1949."  This  legislation  created 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history 
a  "Department  of  Defense"  composed  of 
the  military  departments  of  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  great  power  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
Such  new  Government  positions  as  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense.  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  created  by  this 
important  legislation. 

Other  legislation,  generally  of  an  or- 
ganirational  nature,  were  such  item  as 
the  Army-Air  Force  Authorization  Act 
of  1949.  which  gave  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  statutory  organization  characters 
for  the  first  time  and  also  authorized  by 
law,  for  the  first  time,  a  peacetime 
strength  of  70  air  groups  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  The  Army  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1950.-  another  very  import- 
ant and  complex  measure,  modernized 
the  old  War  Department  and  Army  or- 
ganization for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  and  lesislation  was  also  approved 
to  give  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  a  highly  important 
aviation  research  agency,  a  statutoi-y 
basis  for  the  first  time.  Legislation 
granting  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  statutory  authority  enabling  it 
to  perform  its  function  of  evaluating 
and  correlating  intelligence  infonnation 
throughout  all  Government  agencies  was 
also  enacted,  and  early  in  the  first  session 
the  committee  invested  prodigious  labor 
in  revising  and  improving  the  services' 
entire  system  of  military  justice,  creating 
for  the  first  time  a  uniform  code  of  jus- 
tice for  the  three  armed  forces. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  session,  the 
committee  approved  legislation  author- 
izing General  of  the  Army  George  C. 
Marshall  to  become  Secretary  of  Defense 


despite  certain  statutory  barriers  to  the 
holding  of  such  office  by  men  with  a 
background  of  service  in  the  Regular 
Armed  Forces. 

In  the  field  of  militai-y  construction, 
the  committee  has  been  very  active.  A 
tremendous  public  works  program,  in- 
volving highly  secret  projects  and  large- 
scale  construction  activities  of  the  great- 
est military  importance,  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  committee  and  passed 
through  the  Congress.  Legislation  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  annorles 
for  the  National  Guard  and  other  civil- 
ian comp>onents  was  approved,  as  was 
legislation  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  far-flung  radar  fence  for  the  pro- 
tection of  America,  a  guided  missiles 
proving  ground,  an  Ala.skan  communica- 
tions system,  and  certain  wind  tunnel 
construction  of  major  proportions. 
Every  one  of  these  military  construction 
measures  is  of  great  military  importance 
and  required  many  hours  of  committee 
study  and  examination  of  service  wit- 
nesses. 

Such  Items  as  these  I  have  mentioned, 
plus  the  many  others  of  a  similar  nature 
listed  below,  point  up  how  tremendously 
complex  legislation  relating  to  the 
Armed  Forces  has  become,  and  how  sig- 
nificant much  of  this  legislation  con- 
sidered in  this  Congress  has  been  to  the 
defense  program.  It  is  a  legislative  rec- 
ord reflecting  great  credit  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, collectively  and  individually;  and, 
as  chairman,  submitting  this  legislative 
record,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  each  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  splendid  cooperation,  counsel, 
guidance,  and  great  industry  that  made 
possible  this  fine  record  of  accomplish- 
ment.   The  afore-mentioned  list  follows: 

Armed    Services    Committee — Bills    enacted 
into  laic,  81st  Cong. 


Armed    Services    Committee — Bills    eiacted 
into  law.  81st  Cong. — Continued 


Bill  .\o. 


Title 


U.  R.  33 

II.  R.  210 

H.  R.  363 

H.  R.  53*.. .1. 

H.  R.  MO 

11.  It.  1151 

n.  R.  1437.... 

U.  R.  1741 

11.  R.  22H 

II.  R.  2417.... 
U.  R.M18 

H.  R.34M.... 

H.  R.  2M«.... 

H.  K.  vm 

11.  K.  27:17 

U.  H.ibUi 

IJ    R.31M 

U.  B.3304.... 


Loa.>ini;  of  lands  by  Jo»> 
tiruham      !'(>:>(.      Nu.      UW, 

.\mfrii'an  Lc>:ion. 
ConvcyaiKi'  ol  ixirlion  of  rcili- 

tttry     rp*'rvati<>ii    at     Kort 

Sohuyl.T,   N.    v.,   to   New 

York  tttaip. 
Euitt-meni  to  Ormnse  County, 

Pri>vii|p  for  rrlna.**  of  c»>rtpin 

trurt  of  lanii  in  Ixu  .XiikcIi  :> 

County,  C.ilif. 
TprminuJ    h'avc    for    r«T'ain 

Navy   and    Murine    Coriw 

olJin-rs. 
Anu-nil  art  Fstahli.shinz  erudfs 

of  oTMiu   n>lir«l   noiicuai- 

mi.Hsioiit^J  olIiOT^. 
Army  and  .\ir  Fort*  comix)- 

siti'Ki  bill. 
Uuidcd    niissilvs    proving 

in'dund. 
Pfi.v   '  •  -    '  .r    Cnder    Smti- 

tMI  .  H.SP. 

Kt><  r.iMih  uiacilitiesat  Kgiin 

Kifid.  Kla. 
Kc-itoi'liliii;.  pro[>agati<jn.and 
c<Jtt -nerval i(<n    uf    f.»nv.v    at 
Kglm  Field  He  erMt  .ti 

Attondsnc*  of  .Marine  band 
»t  OAR  Kncnuj|iiueut. 

R.tdar  fence  bill 

.administration  of  CIA 

lUTlin  Airlift  Me.lal      ., 

6ule  of  baao  nmterlal  at  Fart 
Ht'nnine  Military  Reserva- 
tion to  .Viu.stvuee  County. 

Animidinf  rut'lic  Law  »^5, 
Miih  Cun«{. 

1-yoar  extension  for  applica- 
tion for  terminal  leave. 


No. 


487 
"iS 

130 
313 

311 

fil9 

CCI 

eo 

3f. 
2119 

34 

30 
110 
ITS 
4U6 

365 

479 


Bill  No. 

Title 

Law 

No. 

U. 

R 

3;m 

Attendiinc*'  of  Marin*"  Band  at 
ConftHlrruif    Vi-ti-r-ina    Kc- 

union. 

88 

E. 

R 

rsS.... 

Transfer    of    port    oC    Camp 
Josrph     T.     Kobinaou     to 
8utc  of  ArkaiUM. 

£99 

11 

R 

3«ft4.... 

Return   certain   lan(l<i   taken 
from  W.  W.  .•*!«•» art. 

im 

n. 

R 

3W6 

NACA    inrsoriml   to  attend 

472 

11 

R 

4007 

CfW^tnii-iiin  of  experinaenuU 
15<l.'.posi»«l). 

213 

H. 

R. 

4aio.... 

A'                       .'.  ttt  jKTjionnel 
.   .  •  ol 

318 

n 

R 

mHO 

Repeal    aatboritT    to    a<ae« 

ao6 

11. 

R 

i31« 

4at 

certain  owner*  of  rionmdi- 

tary     huil<linK«     at      Fort 

M.inroe  .Military  Heeerva- 
ii'/n. 
RetrocpMion     to     CnMM 

n 

R 

♦433.... 

623 

wealth     of     MaMMlMMKta 

orrr  certain  land  at  BtMry, 

Ma«. 

11. 

R 

M« 

AdkMdllentt   on    Ho    r.m|iM, 

tMnllrtoftlM'  "             -rv- 
ioe   CorTH  -if                   liar 
Am:- 

173 

n. 

R 

4A«.... 

1<                                  tneerior 

>43« 

H. 

R. 

4il«.... 

m 

tna    Dental 

B. 

R. 

4573.... 

h                   ....  obsolete  pro- 
1    law    rrbliHf    to 
t                1    service    uS.    I7V4 
IMiuetl). 

144 

II. 

R. 

4646.... 

Loan  of  oertaln  Army  prop- 

crt  V     t't     ti  itii.r-.  il     \t  f.-rins 
(■•',■  iill/.'.ri'.n-  '.  ,    11^     It   iia- 
•     ■               ■ '    ■                     'It. 

199 

n. 

R. 

4732 

1   ■     .   " ..   i,...  ^    : -.  iK«)l 

l>L^trict,   ^noma  Cotinty, 

•  ':illf. 

627 

H. 

R. 

4767.... 

Clarify  active  dnty  status  of 
eirtain     .Vrmy     and     Air 
Foree  ofllcers. 

542 

n 

R 

.VKY7 

Care<T  Corafien.sntion  .Kct 

351 

II 

R. 

J<I74.... 

At)thoriiing    functions    of 
NACA 

672 

u 

R. 

5238.... 

A''—' 1  of  lineal  positions 

>t!ic*rs  of  tl)e  naval 

210 

D 

R 

5289 

Conveyance  of  rert.iin  land> 
to  city  and  county  of  San 

Frani'i.sti)  '.-^   Mwt  inlsmmIi. 

181 

n 

R 

5328.... 

Convt-yaniv  of  crrtain  lands 
to  city  and  county  of  Sao 
Franei'ico. 

3&4 

II 

R 

5342.... 

Loan  of  certain  equipment  to 
Boy  ."*cout<  of  .Vmerica  for 
u.se  at  Sei'uud  National  Jam- 

Nin-e. 

333 

II 

R. 

53rd.... 

Relw-f  of  Capt     CharWs  0. 
McC»»tnack.  MC.  t\SN. 

'419 

H. 

R. 

53*58 

Tran.sfcr  of  certain  nai  prop- 
erty. 

aof 

n. 

R. 

SJOS.... 

Easement    at    Langlry    Air 

481 

B. 

R. 

5632.... 

K                        :  manan^ment 
I  .•liliury  Estab- 

216 

n. 

R. 

5876.... 

Ar                y    Nurses    Act    of 
ltM7  amendment. 

514 

B. 

R. 

5«».... 

Payment     ol    amounts     dt»e 
nil  iitally  incompetent  per- 

Suniiej. 

£09 

11. 

R. 

yj2i.... 

Terrain:iti'  lump-sum  lienefits 
to   r»Tt  lit!    Ri'si-rve  officers 
of  Navy  and  .\ir  FtTin- 

486 

11. 

R. 

.w» 

Amen<l  .\niiy  and  .Air  Force 

I                                                   , 

297 

H. 

R. 

'■d71.... 

.\                                        :    .    by 

621 

n. 

R. 

6303 

C.                                 ;ary  and 

420 

H. 

R. 

6539.... 

A                        uf  i'albolofy 

495 

u. 

R. 

6S30.... 

Ai                  of  foreira  decora- 
1,  -    i.r    participaiioii    in 
Berlin  airlift  (S.  ata  pav- 
ed). 

5C3 

H. 

R. 

6825.... 

Extension  of  time  for  award 
of  tsertam  decorations. 

£01 

H. 

R. 

6836.... 

Extend  Elective  Service  Act 
of  IMK. 

800 

H. 

R. 

7058.... 

Amend  law^  relatinc  to  Mili- 
tarr  and  .Naval  Academies. 

68d 

u. 

R. 

7579 

Extensiof    of  Rubber  Act  ol 
1M8. 

675 

u. 

R. 

7f.33.... 

Onwiiuititin     leave     lor    Uw 
.\cadeuiies. 

m 

1 

Private. 
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Armed    Services    Committee — Blls    enacted 
into  law.  8l.^t  Cong. — Contlnuetl 


Armed    Services    Committee — Bills    enacted 
i/ito  lew,  Sl.-.f  Conj. — Cc  ilinucd 


BOINo. 


TiUe 


n.  R.  7708... 

H   R  7764... 
H.  R  8139... 


H.  R.n«.... 

H.  R.  8504.... 
U.  R.8W4.... 


n  R.  9177.... 
n.  R.  9178.... 
n.  R  £477.... 

Il«  A.  VdM»s«. 

n.  R.KM.... 
U.  J.  Rn.  230. 

n.  i.  Ret.  »1. 

8,  2U 


8.27S. 
8.270. 

8,489. 
8.509. 


S.821. 

8.«ao. 


8.630. 

S.  fn2. 
8.  673. 


8.779 

•.W 

8.  1181 

8.  1219 

8.1367 

S.  1270 

8.  1507 

8.  1560 

8.  1578 

8.1639 

B.lflW 


8.1742 


8.1794. 


8.1990 

>  Private. 


Ex'.em«'nt  within  V .  S.  Naval 
.Ammunition  Depot,  Eorle, 

Cunstniciion  of  modern  oara] 

ves.»f!=. 
Attendrnce  of  Marine  Bend 

et     Cooiederate     Vcteraiu 

kennica. 

Army  Orgaaicatton  Art 

Nstinoal  Guvd  armories  con- 
struction. 
Conveyance  of  Percy  Jon*^ 

(ienexai  Hospital  to  W.  K. 

Kellocf  FoaDdetion,  Battle 

(reek.  Micb. 
F.xieT^ion      of      enlistmerts 

{.-^  3837  peaeed). 
Liltiaf  o(  peraoonel  itrecctta 

uf  AnaedForcr-s. 
Ivpendener   Allowance  Act 

(?    «(T71  pasKedt. 
Docton  and   l>ntl<iU  Drift 

Act  (ri.4U39 pasted;. 
A;jpointiDent  of  General  Mar- 

r  ball  ae  feerctMrr  of  Defame 
CtMwtraettaa  «(  wmfiUti  at 

M.    I  aiBiMiM.   NcwfeoBd- 

iMue  porthommialy  to  John 
8idSieT  McCiilr,  ronimis- 
•loa  ai  admlrJ.  I*.  8.  .N'avy. 

t<-n»-fiu  fcir  meinUri  of 
Kevrve  corrponent*  on 
duty  (or  pniods  of  teat  Um 
31)  days. 

ReUocictive  rfaeckofe  of  pay- 
ments made. 

.\dTanee  on  retired  ll<t  of  Lt. 
John  T.  McDennoll.  U.  8. 
Niry. 

Rtfund  to  Florida  Keys 
Aqueduct  CommisNon. 

Advancement  of  Warrant 
fiflicipr  Cliestfr  .4.  Davis, 
f.  S.  Marine  Cori>s. 

Ri  'i.'f  r,f  Horace  J.  Fenton 

Disposiiion  ol  certain  lost, 
abaodooed,  or  uncUimed 
personal  property. 

Removal  nf  upixT  ape  limit 
for  apixiintnient  to  commis- 
sionea  mOe  m  Supply 
Corps  of  Navy. 

Acoeptaaoe  of  certain  ^ifis  and 
fuTMcn  deoorutiuiii. 

Relatine  •"  •  ■'■  and  allow- 
ances lieserve  per- 
formii.,  :uty  in  grade 
uf  pear  admiral. 

Rcliting  to  pay  and  allow- 
aons  of  ofncer>  of  Naval 
fflstahthtrnf^*  appointed  to 
permanent  pades. 

Esublishroent  of  gnde  of 
Oeneril  of  the  Atr  Force. 

Appointment  of  ofRoep:  on  the 
active  list  of  'he  Philippine 
Scout.-!  in  the  Rejoilax  Army. 

Con-.tvinre    to    the    city    of 

<■       ■  ".  s.  c, 

Wi:         .1  biU 

Relainu:  to  percentare  in  time 
uf  peace  of  enjiiti-d jiersonnel 
employed  in  3vi;ition  tacti- 
cal units  of  Navy.  Marine 
('...«  T"-i  Air  Corps. 

R. ,  ••■oeipt  of  i>ay  and 

Li..  ;    while    drawiui; 

di.s:ibi!ity  allowance,  com- 
l)ensati<>h  or  retired  My. 

.\p$x)intment  of  Col.  Kenneth 
D.  Kicbob  to  ^rade  of 
colonel.  Regular  .\rmy. 

Con<lnirtion  of  stations  of 
.\htska  Communication 
S\-nom. 

Relatinc  t«  Presidential  ac- 
tion on  proceelines  bH'I 
dedsiaas  of  Navy  reiirin« 
boards. 

Conreyaaea  to  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  California  of  ap- 
proximately 40aore»  locatel 
rn  Hunier  Liggett  .Military 
KcserTation,  Monterey, 
Calif. 

Removal  of  certain  restric- 
tions on  lan<ls  conveyed  to 
tba  tmsiees  uf  Porter  Acad- 
emy. 

Repeal  eertain  obaolete  pro- 
visiiau  of  law  relating  to 
navnl  service. 

Re  luireiEont  of  detailed  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress. 


Law 

No. 


1523 

C74 
675 


581 

7a 

•     » 

71  i) 


624 
655 
771 
77;* 

7V* 

108 

41 
»1 

379 
■351 


39 


16 

>8 
21 

101 

9B 
96 


415 
lui 


•  353 
414 
ISl 

>344 

202 

144 
443 


Bill  No, 


Title 


L-iw 

No. 


8.2289 

8.2290 

S.  233.5 

8.2382 

8.2440 

b.  3441 

6.2560.... 

8.  2724 

fi.  2911.... 

8.3122 

8.32S5.... 

8.3309..., 
8.3446.... 

F.3320 

8.3579 

8.rz: 

6.3807 

8.3875 

8.  3889 

F.4088.... 
S.  4118 

e.  4135.... 

8.4136.... 


"""PI 


Enliftment  of  aliens  n  Reg- 
ular Army. 

Authorue  necessary  iiiprove- 
ments  in  ceme.cry  )kii»  at 
Blue  Gr^is  Ordn:u  ce  Ce- 
pot.  Richmond,  Ky 

Making  eertain  revisr^ns  in 
(Mkar  Fetsaonel  Act  of  1947. 

Quartermaster  Re.^^:b  Lab- 
oratory . 

PuHic  works  bill 

Provi'ie  for  additional  ofBcers 
of  Nalijnal  Gu:j'd  in  duly 
with  Xstifmtl  Guard  Bu- 
reau. 

Eztensioa  of  retirement  ben- 
efits to  eertain  prrs<  n'  who 
we^  riven  battJefWId  pro- 
motions. 

Amend  Armed  Foreei  Leare 
Act  of  IW.. 
[iiintiDcnl    of    Li.     Col. 
.lirtes     H.     BTDCJfeH     u 
ExecTitlve  Director.  U,i'C. 

Conveyance  to  Uot/<l}  oar  Air- 
craft Corp.,  AkruD,  Ohio, 
of  easement . 

Amend  Cwi-<t  Comp<  nsation 
Act  of  1949  to  extetd  effec- 
tive d^le  uf  sec  412  to  Dae 
31.  1U.W. 

Authorlzlni;  PeeretiKy  of 
Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  ritate  'if  Kentucky. 

Restfjraiion    of   Lt.    Com<u. 
Ldwm  M.  Koetnherit  to  ac- 
tive list  of  U.  8.  Navy- 
Abac* 

Relief  of  Mxlshipmat:  Willis 
Howard  Dukelow,  U.  8. 
Na^y. 

Transfer  of  Watson  ::>abar»- 
t-ry. 

Appjintment  of  CoL  Henry 
A.  Byroade  as  Dinctor  of 
Bureau  of  Oerman  Afiabs, 
r><'partmeiit  of  Slate. 

Amend  sec.  9  of  CIA  Act  of 
194i4. 

Incmse  amount  of  i^ederal 
aid  to  State  or  Territorial 
homes  f'^-r  support  of  dis- 
abled svkliets  and  sailors. 

Home  Guard 

Increase  appropriation  for  Aii 
LnEinecring  Devekpment 
Center. 

Appointment  of  General 
Brviky  to  permanent  grade 
of  ( tin'^nil  of  the  .\rriy. 

Amend  Selective  Ser%}ce  Act 
to  include  Coast  UuiJ-d. 


597 
3*5 

670 

424 

564 
458 

473 


1412 

•475 

ill 

ill 

1843 
683 


697 


'  Private 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJ^JVRKS 

OP 

HON.  HELEN  GAKAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALirCSN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcFINTATIVES 

Wedriesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGL.^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlis.  I  v.ould 
like  to  draw  your  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  to  th^  significant 
progress  being  made  under  democratic 
leadership  to  expand  the  development  of 
our  huge  water  resources,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  great  Central  Valley 
of  California. 

In  many  parts  of  Ihc  coantry,  people 
take  their  water  for  grarted.  Many 
areas  are  fortunate  in  ha\in?  all  the 
water  they  need  to  supply  i.heir  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  domestic  needs. 
However,  there  are  a  numfcer  of  other 
aieas,  including  the  Central  Valley. 
Where  there  is  not  enough  water  readuy 


available  to  supply  the  constantly  grow- 
In?  demand. 

The  Ceni-ral  Valley  contains  some  of 
the  richest  farm  land  in  the  Umted 
States.  However,  two-thirds  of  Uie 
water  supply  of  the  valley  is  located  in 
the  SacramenLo  Valley  to  the  north. 
While  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  land 
is  located  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to 
the  south.  In  1939.  the  Central  Valley 
supported  59  000  farms,  covenn.y  2  720.- 

000  acres  and  produced  a  ^oss  farm  in- 
come of  $220,000,000.  If  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  valley  are  fully  developed, 
through  the  Central  Valiey  project,  the 
valley  could  support  110,000  farms,  cov- 
er^n"?  6.580,000  acres,  and  produce  a  gross 
farm  income  of  $420,000,000,  or  almost 
d:uble  the  1939  income. 

However,  because  the  Republican- 
controlled  EiKhtieth  Congress  sharply 
curtailed  pro■,'re.v^  on  tlie  Central  Vauey 
project,  thp  San  Joaqu.n  Valley  does  not 
have  enough  water  to  .supply  lUs  ever- 
Increasing  demand.-.  In  the  City  of 
Coallnga,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley  s  rich 
oil  fields,  approximately  5,000  peopl?  re- 
C2lve  their  drinking  water  by  way  of 
Southern  Pacif.c  Railroad  tank  cars. 
Think  cf  this  in  1S50.  In  Chowchllla,  a 
few  years  aro.  many  farmers  were  ready 
to  sell  their  land  becau.^^c  they  could  not 
get  the  water  they  needed  to  cultivate 
their  farms. 

Today,  thanks  to  renewed  progress  on 
the  Central  Valley  project  under  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Conprers.  farmers  in 
the  Chowchilla  water  dL^trict  will  get  the 
water  they  need.  A  contract  was  signed 
July  5  ef  this  year  between  the  Chow- 
chilla water  district  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  providing  Central  Valley 
project  water  to  Chowchilla  for  40  years 
under  the  163-acre  limitation. 

This  contract  represents  years  of  hard 
effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  land- 
holders in  the  area,  and  represents  a  real 
Victory  for  those  who  were  determined 
to  see  that  the  water  resources  which  are 
the  birthright  of  every  American  were 
Utilized  for  the  beneUt  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  greatest  good. 

The  Chowchilla  contract  is  one  of  13 
contracts  completed  between  water  dis- 
tricts in  the  Central  Valley  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau  has 
now  completed  contracts  for  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  dependable 
water  from  the  MJlerton  Reservoir  at 
Friant  Dam.  and  enough  appucations 
have  been  filed  with  the  Bureau  to  more 
than  e.xhaust  the  remaining  water  sup- 
ply expected  to  be  developed  in  the  proj- 
ect. Here.  then,  is  the  answer  to  those 
otitructionists  who  have  fought  progres- 
sive development  of  our  water  resoiirccs 
on  the  shaky  ground  that  demand  for 
water  would  never  match  the  supply. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Eecord 
the  following  clippings  from  the  Fresno 
Bee  for  July  6.  1950.  and  the  Chowchilla 
Nev.-s  for  July  6.  1£50,  which  refer  to  the 
eignins  of  the  Chowchilla  water  contract. 

1  would  alio  Like  to  introduce  another 
cUppmg  from  the  Fresno  Bee,  dated 
August  25.  1950,  referring  to  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  California  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  with  respect 
to  power  development.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  Members  of  Congress  who  still 
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have  any  doubts  as  to  the  need  for  full 
development  of  our  water  resources.  The 
above-mentioned   clappings    follow: 

[Prcm  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  B««  of  July  6,  1950) 
Chowchilxa    Signs    Pact.    Grrs   CVP   W.*TEa 

Chowchilui.  July  6 — Chowchllla  water 
fUatrlct  and  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
BiattOB  oAdals  signed  a  9  (ei  type  repay- 
ment contract  for  some  132.000  acre-feet  of 
Central  Valley  project  water  annually  at 
ceremonies  held  In  the  wator  district  office 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  contract  provides  for  55.000  acre-feet 
of  class  1  water  not  to  exceed  83  50  an  acre- 
foot  and  up  to  77,000  acre-feet  of  class  2 
water,  when  and  if  available,  not  to  exceed 
II  50  an  acre-foot. 

The  historic  occasion,  which  climaxed 
years  cf  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
about  30  farmers  and  landholders  to  form 
the  present  65.000-acre  district,  brought 
about  the  signing  by  the  Bureau  of  Its  tenth 
CsntrEil  Valley  project  contract  and  com- 
pieiicn  cf  Bureau  contract  negotiations  with 
a  total  oi  eight  water  districts. 

SIX    CONTRACTS    APPXOVED 

In  addition  to  these,  six  contracts  have 
been  approved  in  final  form  and  negotiations 
are  under  way  with  11  other  districts.  Nine 
of  these  districts  have  given  tentative  ap- 
proval as  to  the  form  of  the  contract  terms. 

Addressing  district  and  Bureau  cffl:lals 
during  a  luncheon  which  preceded  the  for- 
mal contract  signing.  District  President 
Prank  Justin  complimented  the  Bureau  for 
Its  splendid  cooperation  in  consummating 
contract  negotiations  In  record  time. 

'This  is  a  great  moment  In  our  lives.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  made  possible  a 
dream  wlilch  lew  of  us  present  today 
tlKmght  possible  25  years  ago,"  Justin  added. 

KQUAL  TO  WATES  klCHT 
Duval  WUllams.  district  vice  president, 
pointed  out  the  contract  not  only  gives  the 
district  a  priority  for  project  water  along 
with  other  districts  who  have  signed  con- 
Uacts  but  assures  the  district  water  users 
of  what  amounts  to  a  riparian  right  to  an  im- 
proved supply. 

Denslow  Green,  counsel  for  the  district, 
supported  WUllams"  view  of  the  contract  by 
commenting  that  'if  the  cooperation  ex- 
hibited by  the  Bureau  and  district  ofBclals 
continues  as  It  has  up  to  the  present  stage 
of  negotiations,  there  will  be  no  need  to  look 
at  the  contract  again." 

H.  V.  Eastman  end  Howard  A.  Stoddard, 
district  secretary  and  engineer,  pointed  out 
to  the  luncheon  group  that  the  project  water 
Is  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  the  alstnct. 

"Our  water  table  already  has  begun  to 
rise  and  after  initial  operation  of  the  Central 
Valley  projeci  next  jear.  we  can  anticipate 
«  rise  of  several  more  feet."  Stoddard  said. 

Eastman  pointed  out  the  earlier  comple- 
tion of  the  prefect  would  have  saved  local 
water  users  miUions  of  dollars  In  pumping 
costs. 

"Ulte  many  other  uxtt.  our  national  water 
supply  amounts  to  only  50  percent  of  our 
actual  needs.  Only  a  few  years  ago  many  of 
us  here  In  the  Chowchllla  area  were  ready 
to  sell  our  land  because  without  water  wo 
were  unable  to  ciUtivate  and  farm  It,"  East- 
man commented 

Richard  L.  Bolte.  regional  director  of  the 
Bureau,  who  signed  the  contract  for  the 
GDvernment.  explained  that  rapid  coranie- 
tlon  ol  Delta-Mendola  Canal,  Tracy  pumping 
plant,  and  other  Central  Valley  project  iniual 
features,  will  make  pomtble  an  Improved 
water  supply  by  thla  tUne  next  yea.-. 

SEES  MOKK  COOPMATION 

Jack  W  Rodner.  local  bureau  district  man- 

aeer    expressed  his  beUaf  tkat  "the  prwjress 

made  and  confidence  exUMNM  by  the  Chow- 

chiUa  water  users  m  the  Bureau  would  lead 


the  way  to  greater  cooperation  and  progress 
with    water    users    throughout    the    valley." 

Other  speakers  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
district,  which  became  a  legal  entity  as  re- 
cently as  November  25.  1949. 

Efforts  to  establish  the  district  beean  In 
1947.  Its  final  formation  became  possible 
when  permission  was  granted  for  :•  ex- 
clusion from  the  Madera  district  i  .  43,500 
acres  and  for  a  division  of  Central  Valley 
project  water  allocated  to  the  Madera  dis- 
trict under  a  contract  executed  in  1939. 

Some  20.000  acres  of  lands  not  Included 
In  any  distlrct  were  added,  bringing  the  dis- 
trict acreage  total  to  about  65.000  acres,  of 
which  54,173  are  Irrigable. 

FOBTT-THRXE   PEBCENT   IS3ICABI.Z 

A  land  classification  survey  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  shows  that  43  percent  of  its 
total  land  is  Irrigable.  The  land  classifica- 
tion is  as  follows:  class  1.  11.309  acres;  class 
2,  16.278  acres:  class  3.  27.543  acres:  class 
4.  5,476  acres;  class  6.  2.697  acres,  and  Chow- 
chllla townslte,  784  acres. 

Cotton  Is  the  principal  crop,  occupying 

18.513  acres.  Alfalfa  la  second  with  12.024 
acres,  and  Irrigated  pasture  third  with  10,511 
acres.  These  three  crops  occupy  about  90 
percent  of  the  district's  cropped  area. 

Others  present  at  the  signing  ceremonies 
were  tx>ard  members  Mark  Van  Elswyk,  H.  P. 
Dower,  and  Charles  Blalock,  and  district 
officers  Legion  School,  Donald  Cardwell  and 
C.  L.  Chastaln. 

Bureau  officials  attending  Included  Ralph 
Brody,  assistant  regional  counsel:  James  H. 
Stamler,  settlement  chief;  and  T.  R.  Thomp- 
son, water  supply  head. 

Murdo  Campbell  and  M.  G.  Hughes  also 
were  present. 

(From  the  Chowchllla  News  of  July  fl,  1950] 

CONTEACT     Slomo     YtSTEROAT     GiVES     CHOW- 

cHiXiA  40-Yeak  Sxtpply  or  Watzh — R:cHASo 
L    BoKz.  Recionai.  DiaxcTOR  roR  BuRXAtr  or 

RZCLAJKATIOX.   WaS    HeBE   To   BIND   GOVERN- 
MENT TO  PnMANENT  WATER  CONTRACT 

Chowchllla  s  permanent  water  contract 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  signed   yesterday  afternoon. 

This  event  was  big  news  to  farmers  of  the 
Chowchllla  water  district.  The  signing  of 
the  contract  culminates  nearly  4  years  of  en- 
ergetic work  on  the  part  of  the  mem'rers  of 
the  board  of  directors,  their  advisory  commit- 
tee .ind  numerous  others. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  annual  delivery 
of  55.000  acre-feet  of  class  I  water  and  77. COO 
acre-feet  of  class  2  water  by  the  Bureau. 
The  water  district  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  water  received  by  It.  The  con- 
tract Is  for  a  term  of  40  years.  The  district 
accepts  the  160-acre  limitation  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act. 

The  27-page  document  may  not  be  ac 
simple  as  that.  It  is  a  flexible  document  and 
provides  for  a  trial  period  of  15  years  during 
which  time  adjustments  can  be  made.  It 
gives  the  board  the  right  to  sell  a  portion  of 
the  class  1  water  to  other  districts,  or  Interim 
users  should  It  not  be  required  or  If  the 
charges  become  too  burdensome. 

CONTRACT  GIVES   PRIORrrT 

ChowchUla's  contract  la  one  of  five  already 
signed  by  water  districts  for  CVP  water  In 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  had  the  contract  been  signed  6 
months  ago,  Chowchllla  could  have  had  the 
full  amount  ordered  for  this  season.  The 
district  ordered  125,000  acre-feet  of  water 
for  the  season.  When  It  appeared  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  available  to  water  distncu 
served  by  Friant  would  not  equal  the  de- 
mand, the  Bureau  cut  the  Chowchllla  order 
to  one-half  It  Is  understood  thl  condition 
will  not  exist  next  year.  The  five  districts 
holding  permanent  contracts  with  the  Bu- 
reau Will  have  priority  on  the  water  stored  in 


Lake  MUlerton.  After  their  requlrcnj*  nts  are 
filled,  any  water  left  will  be  allocated  among 
water  districts  who  have  yet  to  sign  perma- 
nent contracts. 

The  contract  was  signed  in  the  (fflce  of 
the  water  district  at  about  3  oclo;k  yes- 
terday. Some  30  farmers  and  others  wit- 
nessed the  event.  Richard  L.  Boke,  regional 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
Sacramento,  bound  the  Bureau  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  when  he  signed  the  Instru- 
ment. Bob  Thomas,  publicity  man  for  the 
Bureau,  of  Fresno:  a  Bureau  photographer;  ' 
Ralph  Brodle,  Bureau  attorney;  and  Jack 
Rodner,  district  manager  of  the  Bu-eau  at 
Fresno,  were  officials  who  were  present  for 
the  occasion. 

Prank  Justin,  president  of  the  Chcwchllla 
water  district,  was  the  first  to  sign  for  the 
district,  other  directors.  Duval  Williams, 
vice  president:  H.  V.  Eastman,  8e<;retary; 
Charles  Biaylock.  H.  P.  Dower  and  M;Tk  Van 
Elswyk  affl.xed  their  signatures  to  m  ike  the 
matter  legal.  Denslow  Green,  attorney  for 
the  district,  and  Howard  Stoddard,  district 
en5ln3er,  observed  the  proceedings  with 
interest. 

Prior  to  signing  the  contract,  parties  to 
the  agreement  had  luncheon  together  and 
were  In  a  Jovial  mood  for  the  main  event 
of  the  afternoon. 

[From   the    Fresno    (Calif.)    Bee   of   /.ugust 
25,  19501 

State  Democratic  Resolution  Urges  CVP 
CoMPi-moN 

Chowchilla,  August  25  —Duval  Wll.lams. 
Chowchllla.  a  member,  said  today  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  Central  Committee,  aieet- 
Ing  earlier  In  the  month  In  Sacramento, 
unanimously  adopted  his  resolution  regard- 
ing power  development. 

It  urges  completion  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  the  Cahuma  project,  and  the 
Solano  project,  and  endorses  the  Whlte- 
Douglas  bill  which  would  Integrate  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Kings  River  into  the  CVP. 

ONE  AMENDIUNT 

Williams  said  a  single  amendment  added 
to  his  resolution  read: 

"We  endorse  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  such  lateral  highways  connecting 
major  features  of  Central  Valley  and  the 
coa-st,  such  as  the  highway  project  known 
as  Wlnnemucca  to  the  Sea  " 

The  original  "re8oiu"ces"  plank,  which, 
with  the  amendments,  cleared  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  then  was  adopted  on  the 
convention  floor,  read: 

"V/e  urge  In  partlcvilar  the  a'proprlatlon  of 
the  adeCjUate  funds  and  the  Immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  of  the  author- 
ized transmission  lines  and  substations  and 
Delta  steam  plant,  of  the  Central  Valley 
basin  wh.ch  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  on  Au- 
gtut  28.  1049. 

CONTIDENCE    IN    PROGRAM 

"This  committee  expresses  Its  confidence  in 
the  program  being  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  the  17  Western 
States,  by  urging  that  the  California  con- 
stitutional delegation  Join  with  the  congres- 
sional delegations  of  the  o-.her  Western 
States  to  promote  the  development  of  water 
and  power  resources  to  their  fullest  extent, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

"We  endorse  and  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  into  law  at  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  White-Douglas  bill  to  integrate  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Kings  River  into  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

"We  endorse  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  such  specified  projecu  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  as  the  Feather  Rlrer  Dam.  the 
East  Side  and  Weet  Side  Sacramento  Valley 
Canals,  and  the  West  S.de  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Canal." 
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ADL  Rips  Fake  Red  Peace  Bid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AE.IAiiAH  J.  MULTEH 

OF    NF"A-    TOt'K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F.ZPRE.  EN'TATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1950 

Mi".  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  atieniicn  of 
my  colleagues  an  item  whicn  appeared 
In  the  September  1950  issue  of  the  Met- 
ropwlitan  Star,  the  ofHcial  publication  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

ADL  Rips  Fake  Red  Peace  B:o 

Ten  major  Jewish  organizations,  includ- 
ing B'nal  E'rlth  and  its  Antl-Deramation 
League,  have  denounced  the  Stockholm  ap- 
peal and  characterized  ?..9  a  "despicable  dl- 
vlde-and-conquer  tactic"  the  circulation  of 
a  version  of  the  pro-Ccmmunlst  petition  di- 
rected specLflcally  to  Jewish  groups. 

In  a  sutement.  the  Jewish  organizations 
ciUed  upon  "all  who  wish  to  serve  the  peace 
cf  the  world  and  the  preservation  of  freedom 
to  reject,  with  calm  and  common  sense,  the 
Stockholm  Appeal."  The  organizations 
charged  that  "those  who  assist  the  unscrupu- 
lous Communist  aggressors  in  advancing  this 
Instrument  of  their  destructive  purposes 
make  use  of  every  device  of  confusion  and 
distortion." 

Origanlzations  which  signed  the  statement 
were  American  Jewish  Committee,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  Antl-Deramatloa  League. 
Asseciation  ol  Jewish  Chaplains  in  the  Armed 
forces,  Bnai  B  rlth,  Jewisn  Lubor  Committee. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  U.  S.  A  ,  National 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Council.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewiah  Women,  and  Union 
Of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Ti;e  statement  wf  oppooiiioa  to  the  Stoclt- 
holm  appeal   follows : 

"At  the  very  time  when  the  peace  of  the 
world  has  t>een  shattered  by  Communist  ag- 
ti,ii— Inn  In  Korea,  a  spurious  peace  petition, 
the  afipeal  of  the  World  Con.;re8s  of  Partisans 
of  Peace,  generally  known  as  the  StocJiholna 
appeal.  Is  being  circulated  by  Communist 
and  pro -Communist  groups.  The  falsity  of 
This  misleading  petition  has  been  exposed  by 
President  Trumar..  by  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  and  rej)eatedly  by  religicus.  labor. 
and  other  organizations  eenumcly  devoted  to 
world  peace,  Includine  the  ur.derslgnecl  or- 
ganizations. On  Auzusi  2  the  offlcers  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Curist  in 
America,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and  the  Syna«fOfrue  Council  ol  Amer- 
ica Joined  In  a  denunciation  of  the  deceptive 
Stockholm  ap-.jeal  and  correctly  designated  it 
*a  camouflage  deslsned  to  confuse  the  free 
societies." 

"Thoee  who  assist  the  unscrupulous  Com- 
munist agffreseors  In  advanclne  this  Instru- 
ment of  their  destructive  purfwses  make  u.-^e 
of  every  device  of  confusion  and  dUtorf.on. 
In  this  connection,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  l&suence  and  circulation  among 
Jewish  groups  of  copies  of  the  petition  con- 
talniuij  alleged  endorsements  of  some  re- 
ligious leaders  and  public  figures  In  Etiropean 
cour. tries  and  Israel. 

"It  Is  a  well-known  nmmunlft  technique 
to  make  special  and  divisive  appeals  to  the 
Tarlous  religious,  nationality  and  racial 
groups  in  the  Urlted  States.  We  resent  this 
dwplcable  "divide  and  cjnquer'  tactic  The 
falsity  of  the  vfrstn  of  the  Stnckhclm  ap- 
peal directed  toward  Jews  is  transpwirent; 
the  endorsements  obviously  comp  from  pro- 
Communists,  from  those  behind  the  Ircn  cur- 
tain who  had  no  ch  )lce,  or  from  Innocents 


who  have  been  diiped  by  the  spurlnus  appeal, 
if.  Indeed,  the  endorsements  are  authentic. 

"We.  the  underslcned  nrEanlzat:on.'^,  hereby 
denounce  all  versions  of  the  fa.se  petition, 
and  cell  upon  all  who  wish  to  serve  the  peace 
of  the  world  a'-id  the  preservation  cf  free- 
dom to  reject,  with  calm  and  common  sense, 
the  Stcclcholm  appeal. 

"The  presentation  of  the  deceptive  Stock- 
helm  appeal  has  in  some  Instances  provoked 
groups  to  violence  directed  againist  those  who 
wou!d  deceive  them.  By  circulating  the 
Stockholm  appeal,  the  Commurlsts  are  at- 
tempting to  provoke  the  American  people  to 
violence,  threat  cf  violence,  mcb  action,  and 
disruptive  dlstta-bancos.  We  tu-ge  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  avoid  this  trap  American 
democracy  can  and  must  be  pres<;rTed  not  ty 
atrcgatlng  the  cherished  principles  of  civil 
liberties  but  by  confident  reliance  upon  law- 
ful processes  and  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental agencies." 


Teievisioa    As    an    Instrument   of   World 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  KRUSE,  JR. 

or  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATrVE3 

Friday,  Scvtcm'bcr  22,  1950 

Mr.  KRUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  television  ha.^  per- 
haps not  teen  fully  realized,  and  I  am 
therefore  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  place  in  the  Record  certain  remarks 
made  by  Philo  T.  Farii^wortri.  vice  pres- 
laent  in  chartje  cf  research  for  the 
Capehart-Famsworth  Corp..  concerning 
the  possibility  of  televl.^ion  a.s  a  means 
tow.Trd  world  peace.  Mr.  Fams-wci-th 
Is  the  inventor  of  the  first  practical  sys- 
tem of  electronic  television,  and  his 
s-aiement  is  therefore  of  consiceraole 
significance 

His  recent  statement  reads  as  follows : 

Television,  despite  the  tremendo^??:  strides 
ft  has  already  made  here  ^^  a  medium  of 
home  entertainment,  hold?  a  far  more  Im- 
portant promise  not  only  to  this  country  but 
to  the  entire  world,  that  of  implerreftting 
universal  peace,  and  universal  understanding 
through  Its  ability  to  present  to  the  peoples 
of  all  lands  understandable  pictures  o:  their 
respective  ways  of  life  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing. 

Despite  the  many  fine  educational  pro- 
grams our  Government  has  broadca,«:t  Into 
forelcn  lands,  the  sharp  difference  In  lan- 
guages has  been  a  decided  barrier  to  their 
full  effectiveness. 

Television,  on  the  other  hand.  Is.  In  a  sense. 
a  universal  language.  It  can  be  a  powerful 
tool  for  preventing:  ml.=undcrstandlne  It 
Is  a  picture  more  convincing  than  any  words, 
by  which  Ideas,  experiences,  and  facts  can 
be  convincing  and  Intelligently  presented  to 
the  world's  millions.  Thus  can  we  tie  peo- 
ples together  through  common  knowledge  of 
each  ethers  ways. 

The  concept  of  International  television  Is 
particularly  Important  now.  b<3th  in  view  of 
chac'ttc  world  conditions,  and  because  the  art 
Is  still  in  Its  compartlve  Infancy. 

Television  will  always  be  Judged  by  Its  pro- 
grams. The  more  it  can  broaden  Its  scop* 
of  service,  or  education,  and  the  more  It  can 
widen  Its  sphere  of  Interest,  the  more  mean- 
ingful and  worth-while  It  will  become.  In- 
ternatijnal  television  U  a  means  to  this  end. 


The  accomplishment  of  a  practical  system 
of  ln*^rnatlonal  television  Is  faced  with  tre- 
mendous technical  difficulties,  but  these 
problems  can.  and  will,  be  overcome  In  the 
not -too-distant    future. 

The  bcnefit.=  to  t>e  obtained  from  this  serv- 
ice are  so  great  that  we  must  dis.=  olve  our 
technical  difficulties  as  quickly  as  humai'Jy 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  day  we  can  do 
this  is  not  too  far  off. 


Miniag  ard  t!'c  Harold  L.  Ickcs  Episode  ia 
Cur  Country's  Mining  Developicent 


EXTE^TSICN  CF  REMARKS 

CF 

KON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAUO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£E>rrATIVE3 

Friday.  Srr-tember  22,  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  country'  still  has  va.st  mininp  re- 
sources waitln?  development.  Mo.st  of 
the?e  undeveloped  mineral  depcs.ts  are 
located  in  the  ru^r^ed  inaccessible  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  West.  Practically  all 
cf  the  land  containing  these  mir^eral  re- 
sources has  been  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment and  set,  as^de  as  national  forests 
under  the  administration  cf  the  Forest 
Eei-vice  and  the  Bureau  cf  Land  Man- 
agement. 

To  assist  the  prcspector  and  miner  in 
opening  these  inaccessible  areas  and 
have  access  to  t.hcir  mining  properties, 
I  have  introd'uced  a  till  to  provide  ncces- 
£ury  roadis — a  bill  tliat  was  modeled  as 
closely  as  practical  to  tlie  Canadian  law 
that  has  done  so  much  to  place  Canada 
in  the  forefront  m  mineral  production 
and  developed  the  Dominion's  mining 
industry,  an  industry  that  has  continb- 
uted  in  sjch  a  large  measure  to  Carudian 
prosperity. 

This  mining  road  construction  pro- 
gram met  With  determined  opposition 
by  the  Government  departments.  A 
copy  of  the  mining -road  bill  and  the 
report  en  the  bill  made  by  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  toc^ether  with  my 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary, 
taken  from  the  Government  archives  is 
inserted  here  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues ; 

A  Mine  Roads  Box  and  Ickcs  Episode  Takim 

From  thi  Fii-is  or  thi  National  Aschives 

[H.  R    6098,  74th  Cong.,   1st  sess  1 

(la  t::e  H.:use  of  Representatives.  Feb- 
roary  21,  1S35) 

Mr  WnrrE  Introduced  the  following  bill: 
whiCh  was  reie.Ted  to  the  Commiti^e  on 
Public  Lands  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

"A  bUl  to  assist  and  promote  the  develop- 
mer.t  of  the  mmerai  resources  located  with- 
in the  nationai  forests  ol  the  United  States, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  roads  by  the 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture  lor  the  use  ol  the 
owners  or  operators  of  mining  properties,  and 
for  other  ptirposes. 

"Be  It  enact -d.  etc..  That  when  an  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  Secretary  cf  the  In- 
terior by  any  owner  and  or  operator  ot  any 
mineral  or  placer  ciaim,  or  group  of  mineral 
or  placer  claims,  located  withm  a  national 
forest  of  the  tJnlted  States,  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  and  bridges  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  mineral  products  cf ,  or  sup- 
plies for,  such  mineral  or  placer  claims,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cause  an  examination  of  said  min- 
eral or  placer  claims  by  a  qualified  representa- 
tive Of  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey, 
and  when  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  develop- 
ment on  a  mineral  or  placer  claim  or  group 
of  claims  situated  within  any  national  for- 
est of  the  United  States  has  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  mineral  or  ore  bodies  In  quantity 
and  commercial  value  sufBcient  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  and  development  of  such 
mineral  or  placer  claims,  the  Secretary  of 
Acriculture  Is  authorized  to  provide  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  repair  of  roads, 
trails,  and  bridges  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  national  forest  In  aid  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  mineral  claims. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  road,  trail,  or  bridge  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  or  repaired  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Sec.  3.  The:e  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  simis  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1936.  and  $1,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937, 
to  be  expended  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.' 

UNriED    States    DEPAHTMF>rr    or 

THE  Interior. 
«-  Office  or  the  SoncrroR. 

Washington.  April  15,  1935. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  prepared  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  H.  R.  6098.  This  bill  pro- 
Tides  that  when  the  owner  of  a  mineral  or 
p!acer  ciaim,  located  within  a  national  for- 
ert,  makes  application  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  mineral 
products,  such  mineral  or  placer  claim  shall 
be  examined  by  a  representative  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  if  such  examination 
shows  that  the  claimant  has  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  mineral  or  ore  of  commercial" 
value  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  for  the  construction  of 
these  roads  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
such  claim,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  such  road  con- 
struction. 

Mr,  Duncan,  mineral  attorney  In  the  So- 
licitor's office,  believes  that  we  should  report 
unfavorably  on  this  bill,  and  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Wiener,  and  Klrgls  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Mr.  Duncan  has  rewritten  the  report,  and 
both  his  and  the  one  prepared  by  Dr.  Men- 
denhaU  are  attached. 

Mr.  Duncan  takes  the  position  that  such 
reads  should  not  be  constructed  to  Increase 
the  profits  of  mine  owners,  and  he  points  out 
that  such  action  may  also  have  the  effect  of 
placing  unnecessary  ores  on  a  depressed 
market  and  that  economically  the  mineral 
deposits  may  not  Justify  the  cost  of  the  road 
construction. 

E>r  Mendenhall  points  out  that  these  roads 
are  to  be  constructed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
duties  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
confined  to  geological  surveys.  He  doubts 
the  propriety  of  extending  our  report  to  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation to  be  performed  by  this  Department. 
I  am  submitting  both  proposed  reports  to 
you  herewith. 

Bvrva  O.  Poole, 
AssUtant   Solicitor. 

VsnzD  States  Depastment 

or  the  Interior. 
Washington.  April  17.  1935. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  your  decision,  an  ad- 
▼er^e  report  on  H.  R.  6098.  authorizing  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  construct  ronds  in 
national  forests  to  facilitate  mineral  devel- 
opment. Is  submitted  herewith.  A  copy  of 
the  favorable  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Men- 
denhall Is  attached  In  folded  form. 

Rtrrua  O,  Poole, 
Assistant  Solicitor. 

The  Secretart  or 
the  Interior, 
Washington,  Aprtl  24,  1035. 
Hon.  Rene  L.  DeRol'en. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  De.\r  Mr.  DeRocen:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  25  requesting  a  re- 
port on  H.  R.  6C98.  a  bill  tr  assist  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources located  within  the  national  forests 
of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  roads  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  for  the  use  of  the  owners  or  opera- 
tors of  mining  properties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  language  of  the  bill,  there  is  the 
plain  Implication  that  the  proven  presence 
of  mineral  or  ore  bodies  in  quantity  and  of 
commercial  value  is  sufficient  in  Itself  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  to 
provide  ways  for  their  transportation,  and 
upon  the  disclosure  of  such  conditions  alone, 
the  applicant  Is  entitled  to  the  grant  of  his 
application. 

In  a  broad  sense.  If  ores  are  of  commercial 
value,  they  can  be  mined,  transported,  and 
marketed  at  a  profit,  and  If  they  can  be  so 
mined,  transported,  and  marketed,  no  reason 
is  seen  for  the  use  of  public  funds  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  owner  of  the  mine. 
But  assuming  that  what  Is  meant  Is  If 
minerals  exist  in  quantity  and  commercial 
grade  they  can  be  produced  at  a  profit,  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  constructs  and 
maintains  roads  and  bridges  to  transport 
them  within  the  forest,  still  I  do  not  see  the 
warrant  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  such  purpose  unless  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing Is  made  that  there  Is  a  public  demand 
for  the  mineral  from  the  mine  to  which  the 
road  is  to  be  built,  and  like  assurance  that 
the  road  would  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion .of  minerals  and  supplies  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  Justify  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof. 

Many  factors,  besides  mere  mlneralogical 

conditions,  would  have  to  be  considered  as 

a     basis    for    Intelligent     decision.     Among 

these  may  be  mentioned  an  inquiry  whether 

the  operator  of  the  mine  has  the  capital,  the 

capasity,  the  mining  facilities,  and  the  bona 

fide  purpose  to  mine  and  market  the  deposit; 

whether     the     existing     market     conditions 

would  probably  Justify  the  throwing  on  the 

market  of  the  additional  product,  or.  stated 

differently,  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of 

sound  conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 

economic  policy  to  promote  the  mining  of 

the  particular  resource  at  public  expense,  for 

it    Is   not   believed    that    any    good    purpose 

would   be   sub.served    in    dumping   unneedcd 

mineral  on  a  glutted  or  depressed  market. 

An  Inquiry  would  also  be  pertinent,  whether 

the  contemplated  scale  of  operations  at  the 

mine  Justified   the  cost  of  the  building  of 

the  roads   and   bridges,  which  would  entail 

the  formulation  and  comparison  of  estimates 

of  cost  of  the  road  and  probable  production 

of  the  mine. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bill  con- 
fers upon  the  Secretary  the  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion above  Indicated  and  thought  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  administration.  But  un- 
less such  discretion  can  be  exercised,  there 
Is  a  high  probability  in  many  Instances  that 
roads  and  bridges  would  be  built  for  mines 
that  would  not  be  found  economically  prac- 
ticable to  work  and  the  use  for  the  purpose 
lur  which  the  roads  were  built  would  not 
be  commenced  or  would  be  shortly  aban- 
doned, and  that  deposit*  that  might  be  mln- 
Bble  in  a  different  situation  or  under  differ- 


ent market  conditions,  would  be  used  as  • 
pretext  for  obtaining  contracts  to  build 
roads. 

Even  If  the  bill  confers  authority  upon  the 
Secretary  to  consider  all  the  factors  neces- 
sary to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  the  bill,  if  It  liecomes  a  law.  is  diffi- 
cult of  admlnlftration.  requiring  the  deter- 
mination of  facts  not  easy  to  ascertain  cer- 
tainly, that  are  subject  to  controversy  and 
change,  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  specu- 
late upon  the  success  of  a  proposed  mining 
venture,  and  may  result  In  the  expenditure 
Of  public  funds  In  private  interest,  without 
any  compensatory  benefits  to  the  public 
Interest. 

The  bill  also  fvxrther  operates  to  give  undue 
advantage  to  those  having  mineral  deposits 
in  the  forests  over  others  having  like  de- 
posits similarly  situation  outside  the  for- 
ests. 

For  the  rea.son  stated,  I  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

HotrSE  OF  Representatives. 

Committee  or  Irrigation 

AND   Reclamation. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  27.  1935. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickzs. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ickes:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  report  on  H.  R.  6098.  a  bill  Introduced 
by  myself  "to  assist  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment rf  the  mineral  resources  located 
Within  the  national  forests  of  the  United 
States,  uuthorizing  the  construction  of  roads 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  use 
of  the  owners  or  operators  of  mining  proper- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes."  which  you  dis- 
approved. 

In  considering  this  matter,  let  me  bring  to 
your  hitentlon  the  fact  that  vast  undevel- 
oped mineral  deposits  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests  In  the 
Western  Spates:  that  in  these  national  for- 
ests many  mining  locations  have  been  made 
and  mining  properties  have  been  acquired 
by  companies  and  Individuals  In  good  faith; 
that  the  owners  of  these  mining  properties 
are  devoting  their  time  and  money  to  the 
development  of  these  properties;  that  under 
the  rules  and  regu'ations  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forests  the  own- 
ers and  operators  of  these  mining  properties 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary roads  to  afford  transportation  to  the 
mining  districts  In  which  the  properties  are 
located,  and  that,  pursuant  to  the  policy  that 
is  being  followed  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
the  construction  of  roads,  the  needs  of  the 
mining  properties  are  met  only  so  far  as  may 
be  Incidental  to  the  program  of  road  con- 
struction for  forest  administration  and  fire 
protection. 

As  stated  In  a  letter  recently  received  from 
an  executive  of  the  Forest  Service: 

"Under  the  policies  heretofore  governing 
the  use  of  forest  highway  funds,  money  has 
not  been  available  primarily  fur  the  purpose 
of  constructing  roads  needed  by  miners  to 
develop  their  properties  or  to  open  up  areas 
of  assumed  mineral  values.  •  •  •  There 
are  relatively  large  demands  being  made  by 
owners  of  mineral  properties  to  have  the 
Forest  Service  build  roads  Into  these  prop- 
erties or  to  have  the  Forest  SerAlce  extend 
roads  Into  particular  sections  of  the  national 
forests  where  minerals  In  paving  quantities 
•re  alleged  to  exist.  Obviously,  all  these  de- 
mands can  be  met  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  program  of  forest  roads  needed  for  the 
protection  and  utilization  of  the  Govern- 
ment resources  of  the  national  forests  may 
incidentally  serve  the  purposes  which  the 
miners  have  In  mind. "  And,  again  at  a  later 
date: 
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•"The  ro»d  fund,  ss  new  made  svnilable  to 
the  Forest  Service  for  the  ronstrucilon  of 
truck  trails  and  roads,  dees  not  permit  the 
allocEtion  of  such  funds  for  roads  required 
primarily  lor  the  development  of  mining 
propertl**.  Prior  conRlde.-aticn  rriust  l>e 
given  the  roads  needed  f  r  th*"  prutectlon 
and  administiaticn  cf  the  rstlonal  forests  " 

From  information  that  Is  svall  .ble  i:i  the 
nnmercus  geoio«iraI  reports  on  file  in  your 
Department,  doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  some  of  the  mineral  de- 
posits located  in  areas  covered  by  the  na- 
tional forests.  (See  USGS  Circular  No.  9, 
1994 — Mender.hall — Geolo^^y  and  Ore  Depos- 
its of  Idaho  County.)  idtinj  or  these  mln- 
erailEed  arrai^  have  not  as  yet  been  examined 
and  rep  irted  upon  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Vrh.le  I  am  aware  of  the  valuable  aiid  ex- 
tensive mineral  depoel".^  of  our  V.estern 
St<.te6.  located  larcely  wihlr.  the  bounf.'arles 
of  the  natlonfil  fr.rest.s.  I  am  more  pirtlcu- 
larly  conversant  uith  the  mineral  rest  orcss 
of  our  Stale  of  Idaho  and  it*  rect  rd  of  pro- 
duction of  the  M-eciou-s  metals — c  >ld  and  sil- 
ver— produced  from  a  re^mi  wiilch.  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  Dr  Finch.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Is  the  "gre.itest 
undeveloped  gold  area  In  the  United  States.  " 

The  imfjort&nce  of  the  cold  depo&iis  cf  this 
mntL  (alnvxt  wholly  within  the  aauonal  for- 
ests) has  loni?  been  recoci.ized  by  niining 
authorities.  In  the  October  4.  1929.  issue 
of  the  Engineering  and  Miring  JourniU  there 
appears  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Fr.i.ncis  A.  Thomson. 
iK>w  president  ol  the  Montana  Scliocl  of 
Mines,  on  the  gold  dep<«.ts  cf  central  Idaho. 
I  quote  from  Dr.  Thomsoii  s  arucle; 

"The  Idaho  bathcllth  Is  probably  one  of 
the  best-known  geologic  features  cf  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.      •      •      • 

"Prom  gold  veins  In  the  bathollth  and  In 
its  roof  were  derived  the  placers  of  Boise 
Basin,  in  south-central  Idaho,  and  of  Elk 
City.  Florence.  Pierce  City  and  other  camps 
of  north-central  Idaho,  all  of  which  were 
so  abundantly  productive  In  the  si.\t!es 
and  seventies.  •  •  •  (Accredited  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  with  a  gold 
production  of  $260 .000.000  > 

•TTie  principal  ore  depoei's  of  the  country 
•re  steeply  dipping  fissure  veins  carrying 
principally  gold  and  silver  in  a  q'lartz 
gangue.     •     •     • 

"Such  veins  compare  favorably,  so  far  as 
stee  Is  concerned,  with  the  eold  veins  of  Aus- 
tralia, California,  and  Cripple  Creek.  The  so- 
called  dike  depoetts  are  purposely  omitted 
from  the  tabulation   given   above.      •      •      • 

"The  lack  of  suitable  highways  is  stich 
that,  under  existing  transporatlon  condi- 
tions, only  placer  mining  and  the  working 
of  bonanza  gold  viens  cou'd  be  expected  to 
show  a  profit." 

The  bill  H  R.  (1098.  under  consideration, 
Is  designed  and  has  tjeen  introduced  to  con- 
struct mining  roads  In  the  national  foreets. 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  mines 
and  the  utilization  of  the  forest  resotirces. 
not  otherwlre  obtainable,  similar  to  a  plan 
that  has  been  followed  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  a  large  factor  In  the  suc- 
cess cf  the  Dominion  In  Increasing  its  gold 
production,  which  has  expanded  from  1  928,- 
308  ounces  in  1929.  valued  at  f 99  858.026,  to 
2.972.0C0  ounces,  valued  at  $104,030,000  In 
1934.  and  placed  Canada  for  the  first  time 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  gold  produc- 
tion. 

The  Canadian  Ocvemment  has  a  very  lib- 
er\l  pcUcf  in  as^irtlni?  miners  to  develop 
their  properties.  I  quote  frcra  the  Mines 
Development  Act  c*  British  Coltimbia.  chap- 
ter 184: 

"2.  Where  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines  that  development- 
work  cm  a  mineral  or  placer  claim  or  group 
of  mineral  claims  in  any  mining  district  has 
proved  the  existence  of  minerals  or  ore 
bodies  in  quantity  and  of  commercial  value 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  expenditure  of  pub- 


lic moneys  fcr  the  construction  of  trails, 
roads  and  bridges  to  facilitate  the  operation 
and  development  of  euch  mineral  or  placer 
claims,  the  Minister  cf  Mines  may  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  of  the  public 
moneys  as  may  t)e  required  by  the  Minister 
of  Pujlic  Works  for  the  construction  of  such 
trails,  roads  and  bridges" 

The  Importance  of  the  development  of  our 
goid  resources  has  been  emphasised  by  re- 
cent ieeislatlon  which  increased  the  value  of 
gcUl  $14  33  per  ounce  One  of  the  effects 
cf  this  legislation  h.is  been  to  Increa?*  the 
value  of  gold  mined  annually  in  the  B.'-it.ili 
possessions.  »a2S.0O0.0OO. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  cif  developing  the  gold  deposits 
in  this,  country.  When  we  consider  the  bene- 
fits tj  be  derived  by  the  increase  in  gold 
reserves,  permanent  employment  in  the  min- 
ing mdusiry,  the  siimuii»t»on  to  geuerai  busi- 
ne.>fi,  by  the  devt-lopniem  c»f  these  miiuug 
areas,  and,  of  particular  intereBt  to  the 
Government,  additional  sources  of  taxation 
revenue,  by  the  payment  of  county.  State, 
and  Federal  taxes,  including  capital  stock 
taxes,  corporation  taxes,  and  inccme  taxes. 
the  Government,  as  has  been  staved  by  suc- 
cessful mine  operat'irs  in  Calilorria,  t^kes 
about  &0  percent  of  theu-  revenue  m  the 
form  cf  taxes.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  deveiopment  of  our  mining 
resources,  now  Isolated  Within  the  national 
fors6t£.  l£  of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

Turning  to  the  statement  made  In  your 
report,  Qi£approvmg  the  bill:  "If  ores  are  of 
commercial  value,  they  can  be  mined,  trans- 
porved.  and  marketed  at  a  profit,  and,  if  they 
can  be  so  mined,  transported  and  marketed, 
no  reason  Is  seen  for  the  use  of  public  fui.ds 
to  Increase  the  profits  of  the  owner  of  the 
mine,"  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  position 
taken  by  your  Department  In  this  case  wi'Ji 
lioeral  poiicy  Uiat  laas  been  followed  by  our 
Goveriunent  in  the  p«kst.  in  providing  means 
of  transportation  by  the  construction  of 
roads,  digging  canals  and  harbors,  Improv- 
ing  waterways,  su^idizing  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  the  operaticn  of  steamsiups 
and  airways,  which  has  conuibuted  so  largely 
to  the  development  cif  our  national  resources 
and  our  natiorxal  proeperity. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  many  mining  properties 
located  within  the  national  forests  contain 
ore  deposits  of  commercial  value  "that  can 
be  mined,  transported,  and  marketed  at  a 
profit."  if  tlie  Government  will  do  for  these 
miners  what  It  does  for  Industry  everywhere 
outside  of  the  national  forests — provide  the 
necessary  roads  for  transportation.  Surely. 
tlie  Federal  Government  will  not  evade  the 
respcjnslbllity  to  provide  the  necessary  roads 
for  mining  development,  assumed  when  these 
areas,  containing  vast  mineral  resotirces  and 
embracing;  many  mining  properties  privately 
owned  and  ac*;uired  in  good  faith,  were 
withdrawn  from  puilic  domain  and  placed  In 
the  national  forests  where  they  are  barred 
from  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  local 
government  erf  the  ccrontles  and  States  by  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  roads. 

Referring  to  the  contention  raised  as  to 
the  conditions  to  be  considered  In  approving 
an  application  for  the  construction  of  mining 
roads.  It  Is  assumed  that  you  have  in  the 
personnel  cf  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  or  will  employ.  quallSed  representa- 
tives to  examine  and  report  en  the  merits 
of  tlie  property  covered  by  these  applications, 
similar  to  the  plan  followed  In  Canada,  and 
that  discretion  will  he  exercised  In  approving 
these  applications,  which  Is  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 

Instead  of  the  bill  giving  "undue  advan- 
tage to  those  having  mineral  deposits  in  the 
fcrests  over  others  having  like  deposits  sim- 
ilarly situated  outside  the  fcrests."  experi- 
ence and  (X)mparisons  will  demonstrate  that 
the  opposite  Ls  the  case,  and  thousands  of 
valuable    mining   properties — in   some   iases 


entire  mlnlrr  districts — are  lying  Idle  and 
Inaccessible  due  to  the  indifference  and  neg- 
lect of  the  Government  to  construct  the 
necessary  roads  to  open  up  the  districts. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
development  of  mining  properties  Iccated 
within  the  national  forests,  and  the  im- 
portance cf  tiie  development  of  these  m.ning 
resources  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whcle.  I  urge  that  your 
report  on  this  bill  be  reconsidered  and  that 
your  Department  report  the  bill  favorably. 
Sincerely  jours. 

CoatPTOx  I.  WHrrz. 


Tm:  Skiuttaxt  of  the  Ivrniioa. 

Washington.  February  6.  193S. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  Whttt. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dr.AR  Mr  White:  I  have  had  under  con- 
sideration your  letter  of  July  27  1935,  urcmg 
rcccnf:de."atlon  of  my  unfavorable  report  of 
April  24.  1935.  on  H  R  6098.  introduced  by 
you.  entitled  "A  bill  to  8.ssist  end  promote 
the  development  of  mmen-.l  resources  lociUed 
within  the  national  forests  of  the  United 
States,  authorizing  the  construction  cf  roads 
by  the  Secretary  of  Acrriculttu-e  for  the  use 
of  the  owners  or  operators  of  mining  prop- 
erties, and  for  other  ptn-poses." 

As  your  letter  came  Just  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  and  laid  considerable  stress 
en  certain  publications  relating  to  the  min- 
eral resources  In  Idaho,  considerable  areas 
of  siKh  resource?  being  In  national  fcrests, 
early  reply  was  deferred  pending  a  study  of 
these  pubUcations. 

The  issue  of  October  4.  1529,  of  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal,  as  well  as  is- 
sues preceding  and  foUowine  that  date  were 
searched  for  the  treatise  referred  to  by  you, 
WTiiteii  by  Dr  Francis  A  Thomson,  but  with- 
out success.  A  treatise  en  the  srmloev  and 
gcid  resources  of  north  and  central  Idaho 
by  Dr.  Thomson  and  Samuel  A  Ballard  was 
publiihed  a.-  B'^letln  No.  7  of  the  Idaho 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  1924.  and  has  been  ex- 
amined as  weii  as  the  publication  of  the 
Geologlcai  Survey  cf  1934.  relating  to  ore  de- 
poe:  s  and  getlo^y  in  certain  parts  of  Idaho, 
to  which  ap.^areutly  you  r?'. erred. 

Conceding,  ar  these  pubUcations  disclose, 
the  existence  of  great  potential  wealth  of 
the  lar.ds  In  Idaho,  and  in  the  rational 
forests  In  that  Sta^e.  for  gold,  and  that  de- 
vclcpmer.t  therecf  may  t>e  to  some  extent 
Impeded  by  lack  of  suitable  roads.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  that  these  facts  present  s  persua- 
sive arp-^iment  far  the  bill  presented. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  mining  prop- 
erties In  the  national  fcrests  are  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  cf  roads  to  afford 
transportation  to  the  mining  di.^tricts  in 
which  the  properties  are  located,  if  what  Is 
meant  Is  that  they  are  dependent  en  national 
fewest  roads  consTucted  at  the  expen£e  of  the 
Government  and  out  of  the  approprl<»tlcns 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrleulttrre  for  that 
pin-pose  in  order  to  have  access  to  their  mines 
frcm  without  the  forests.  The  act  cf  Mirch 
S,  1839.  chapter  427.  section  1  (30  Stat.  1233, 
U.  S.  C  .  title  i:,  sec.  525),  provides  that: 
"In  the  form  provided  by  existing  law  the 
Secretary.-  of  the  Interior  may  file  and  approve 
surveys  and  plats  of  any  right-of-way  for  a 
waeon  road,  railroad,  or  other  highways  over 
and  across  any  national  forest  when  In  his 
judgment  the  public  Interest  will  not  be  In- 
juriously affected  thereby  *• 

Under  there  provisions  the  owners  of  min- 
ing properties,  or  a  group  of  them,  may  ob- 
tain rights  to  construct  roads  within  the 
forests,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
only  or  the  principal  factor  contributing  to 
idleness  of  mines  or  mining  districts  is  due 
to  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  Gcv- 
ernment  to  construct  the  necessary  roads  to 
open  up  the  district. 
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The  nb«ra!  policy  you  refer  to  of  the  Gov-  try    mighty.     Our    minerals    are    not   Inex-           If  Te  are  to  continue  as  a  dominant  In- 

emment  in  the  past  in  providing  means  of  haustible  and  Irreplaceable.     Unlike  wheat       dustrlal  and  military  power,  the  big  question 

transportation  by  the  construction  of  roads.  and  corn,  new  crops  of  minerals  do  not  ap-       is  not  so  much  what  we  hare  used   but  what 

digging     canals     and     harbors,     improving  pear  from  year  to  year.     Further,  the  faster       we  have  left. 

waterways  and  subsidizing  raUroads.  the  we  grow  In  industrial  strength  and  military  The  fact  is  that  some  of  our  "blue  chip- 
construction  of  railroads,  and  the  operation  potency,  the  more  rapidly  we  dissipate  our  minerals  have  been  depleted  to  the  critical 
of  steamships  and  airways,  which  have  con-  mineral  resources— the  very  basis  of  our  mill-  point.  On  the  basis  of  known  usable  re- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  development  of  tary  and  industrial  power.  .erves.  we  have  in  this  country  only  nine 
our  national  reso-.irces  and  our  national  To  prevent  the  decline  of  the  United  States  major  minerals  which,  at  the  1S35-39  rate  of 
prosperity,  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficient  as  a  major  military  and  Industrial  power,  and  use.  may  be  expected  to  last  100  years  or 
precedents  for  constructing  roads  at  Gov-  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living,  we  more— nitroeen.  magnesium,  salt  bitumi- 
erament  expense  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Indi-  must  take  immediate  positive  action  to  in-  nous  coal  and  lifinlte,  phosphate  rock,  molyb- 
vldual  mine  owners  upon  the  finding  that  crea&e  our  known  mineral  resources.  We  denum.  anthracite,  potash,  and  iron  ore. 
development  on  a  mineral  or  placer  claim  must  begin  at  once:  And  a  hundred  years  U  nothing  in  the  life 
has  proved  the  existence  of  mineral  or  ore  to  stock-pile   minerals:  of  a  nation. 

S^L,"nit  «nn™t   t^^t  TJ^'f-wTHT^'^' "  '^°  "P'^ ^«  ""^  ^''^^'^  ^ore  extensively           We   have   less    than    a   35-year   peacetime 

in»n.?-i  .iH^T.H-  .^                .     "*  k''^  °I  than  ever  before;  commercial    supply    of    21    minerals.      The 

Sn^ tL"sL^oUft  o^ir; c  nui^tTto  ^°,^-^  ^^  «-«"  "^^'^^<^  ^f  recovering  -fnilicance  of  this  is  that  35  years  are  but 

♦  >>«.    r^,^=~.,i»^    „    ^    „  1.      "  "  '-^""•""i*^   <^u  meta!s   from  scrap;  little  more  than  the  usual  interval  between 

L^'^a  "^ZTII  ^y%r:   oZ%:loi^%o:S^T7o  ^°    »^«-    —     »"    — -    With    other  wars,  and  among  these  21  minerals  are  pe*o. 

point  out                                                s"i'S-'>-  .o  peacefully  disposed  nations,  to  minerals  in  1«"™-  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  the  produc- 

Without  further  comment    my  conrlusion  *^*  ^«"'*'  ^^'^^  ^»^"*  *'«'*'"  conquered  in  the  tlon  of  which   we   have   led   the   world   for 

Is  that  vour  letter  does  not  meet  or  remove  "■'"";  \^'J'-'''  ''■°'"  ""*  °"  "^^  "^^^  ^  '""  "^^'^y,^^*"-     The  others  are  sul  ur    natural 

the  major  objections  assigned  heretofore  by  <:^^^^'^^^y  dependent  upon   Imports  for  our  R^s,    fluorspar,   cadmium,    gold.    lead,    silver. 

me  to  the  enactment  of  thU  legislation  In  °^i»"«l5  ^f"'''^^-     vanadium,     antimony,     tungsten. 

Its  present  form,  and  1.  therefore  adhere  to  '^^  bountiful  heritage  of  minerals  and  oil  P  i^tmum.    asbestos,    manganese,    chromite. 

my  previous  conclusion  ^'^-^^  which  the  United  States  was  originally  nickel,  and  tin.     Otu  automobile  and  elec- 

Sincerely  yours  endowed  has  tended,  unfortunately,  to  make  trlcal  Industries,  to  mention  only  two,  would 

HAROLD  L   IcKzs  most  of  us  complacent  about  these  resources,  "°^  ^ave  made  the  advances  that  they  have 

Secretary,  of  the  Intericr  ""**  °"'"  ^''"^  ^^^  ^*"  »?«"*  »"  patting  our-  "^ade.  had   they  been   hampered   by  short- 

selves   on   the   back   for  mining  such   great  ^^^^  ''^  ""y  °'  these  minerals. 

SEf-RTTABT  irKr,'  Vi«ir«  in  v..»»-  T..r„  quantities  of  them.    This  puts  us  in  the  po-           -«  far,  I  have  mentioned  coal.  Iron  ore. 

octKXTABT  ich.es    vikws   10   YEARS  Uk.ER  sitlon  of  the  m-.n  who  w<is  so  happv  about  the  and    petroleum    only    briefly.      Their    prime 

IProm  the  American  magazine.  November  8,  sjjeed  at  which  he  was  sawing  off  the  limb  importance — Imagine  the  United  States  try- 

IW^I  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  ''^^  *^  i?^^  along  without  the  products  mnde 

THi  WAR  AND  ou«  VANISHING  EESOX7KCES  limb.  posslble  by  coal  and  iron  and  petroleum — 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  ^"^  '^'"'^  ^^  ^^^  *o  Cutting  off  the  limb  merits  special  consideration,  however.     Coal 

Interior)  *^"^  supports  us  can  be  seen  by  casting  up  *'  ^^*  Nations  No.  1  mineral  asset.    Iron  ore 

/  A ,r,«,t,.o  ♦,,.,*»„..  ^.,* 1      V.             .w  our  accounts  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  war  ranks  second,  and  petroleum  third. 

rnltr^fJi    nf    o!f,    „  .^      ,                 '  ^^''J^''  to  our  mineral  resources,  and  Inventorying           J^st  how  Important  coal  Is  to  a  nation't 

v^  ^f  w.r  h»            T       "'l'^'^''^-      ^^^«  how  much  we  have  left.                inventorying  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

?lon   in   vTtal  mmerau'  "'  '     '"'Tur^Z  «^'^*^"  •^^"^"y  '■  '^'^-  "^d  January  1.  ^"-^    -"ter,    of    industrial    and    military 

warning    to    t?ii    who    feel    overconnSnt  ^^''^'  *^  ^"^"^  ^^^"^  t^«  «^««h  some  5.000.000.-  Power-the  United  States.  England.  Russia. 

r^m    the    "InexhaJIuble'    wealth^  ""'^  ^^'^^  °^  minerals.     Included  In  this  total  Japan,  and  western  Europe-have  developed 

United  States  )  *"  516.158,500  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore.  the  O"  ^^e  basis  of  lar^e  coal  resources. 

mf>Et  astonishing  amount  ever  produced  oy  ^*^*'  ^  ^he  stuff  that  spins  the  wheels  of 

We  may  have  peacetime  conscription.     We  this  or  any  other  nation  in  a  similar  period  ^°^^  °'  °^'  Industry.     It  would  appear  that 

may   retain   a    tremendous    peacetime   Navy.  During   this   period    we    mined   3  061060  000  **  ^ave  plenty  of  coal,  but  already  our  re- 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  afford  tons  of  coal,  or  enough  to  cover' the  whole  »"v"  of  high-grade  coking  coals,  without 

another  prolonged  war  In  20  or  30  years  city  of  New  York  with  a  blanket  of  coal  12  ^^^^^  >*  is  difficult  to  maie  steel,  are  none 

Not  that  we  haven't  the  men;  not  that  we  feet  thick.  too  plentiful,  and  their  lack  mav  compel  us 

haven  t  the  will  to  flght  again  if  we  have  i;o;  Here  are  some  figures  which  will  elve  an  ^'^  '^^  different  and  perhaos  more  expensive 

h^Ln?*L*K    ^T.V    ^^'^    <^a8h-we    Just  Idea   of   the    variety   and    quantity   of   ou"  ways  of  making  steel,  within  a  comparatively 

haven  t  got  the  oil   the  copper,  the  zinc,  and  mineral  resources  that  hav2  been  sacrificed  '*'  y^^"- 

cMnr'^'if^'  '''^M*'  "'r  'T^  '"^  '^'  '"^-  °"  »he  altar  of  the  god  of  wa^      In  the  5-           ^"P"'  '^^^'  fundamental  Importance,  we 

Th?nJ)5..^V"H^  '"^''^"'°f"",''^K"'*•  y^«'  P"'°d  from  New  Year's  Day    1940    we  ^^^-^'^   ^""^^   «"°"?h   about    coking   coal   re- 

The  prodigal  harvest  of  minerals  that  we  mmed:                                         »  i^y.  ly^u.  we  ^^^^^     In  mining  almost  any  bed  of  coal 

have  reaped  to  win  this  war  has  bankrupted  a  third  or  more  of  the  coal  In  that  bed  is 

some   of   our   most   vital   mineral   resources.       coal 3  06I  06O  000  Irrevocably  lost.     Seme  of  this  loss  Is  un- 

r^/t°he°'Jfr^!.i'*rv"''  !°  "^  ""'"'*  T1  ^T'"  ^r°"    ore.....:.:::.:::::::-:      Jfe  ?S'  ^  avoidable,  but  much  of  U  cc.uld  be  prevented 

anc   the  British  Empire  as  one  of  the  have        Lead. 3  278  000  "  ^^e  cutthroat  competition  In  the  Industry 

wuH   ,'L  H     *  '^T'^      ^i'  '''V^''^  "^  """^       Z»"e- — mi'^  <l»d  not  force  the  mine  owners  to  take  thi 

Jacan  "    ''  '"       ""  '^"'"''"^  *"^       Copper '.::::::  5  000  SSS  *^^y   P'<^»^'"?»  and   turn   to  new  coal   beds. 

4-v,   ■  .    ,     ,  .     ,.  Bauxite 14  ifio  oon  Instead  of  getting  a,U  of  the  coal  that  there 

r.JnL?^''^*'.^^''^    •^^'^^f"""     °'     *^^        Tun-,ten.. ...::.:..: M7M  '«    °"t    o'    any    particular    seam.      Further. 

UonTes[n°?ht.e  f7X.  w.f>,  ''f'*.''°'  ,"^*-       Molybdenum ...::::"  m' SJ  there  is  no  wl^om.  from  a  national  view- 

liurcifthP  nn.,/H^t  .  ""fn  'n^"""'''-       Sulphur _ :         n  118OM  P«'^'^-  '"  consuming  our  limited  reserves  of 

C[t  th«  !hl^    tH.     ,       ^°"^^,'^*'I"  »^«'"       Salt  _..::  MOOOOOO  i^lgi^-^rade  coking  coals  to  generate  steam 

whilh   h«vt  r^-H  P^H°"-   *"**   *^*  «""''       Potassium. 3  iss' OoS  '°'  P^'*"  P'^nts.   when  thei  coal,  are  S 

;S^  T^.Tor..-  i^^X^rZl       ~- --"-""""  1.000^:^%-  -a-  -  --J  J-eel^  Steam  plants 

been  more  than  an  agricultural  country.    We  Into  the  war  machine  and  domestic  econ-  of  them                                                        pieniy 

could  never  have  been  able  to  support,  at  a  omy  also  went    15.700,000.000.000  cubic  feet           Iron  ore  Is  an  nnt.tnnriino.  p«^„,^-  •.,  / 

standard  of  living  that  is  the  envy  of  the  of  natural  gas.     The  tonnage  of  petroleum  of  the  five  teat  centers  i^ 

^"ou;  Zil;.'^-'''  ^°P^^  '^'"^  "^^"«  ^'''^-  ZTI^^  T^""^  T''''  '^''■'"'-^  »'--»»•  Much'  t'o'hfr'^^rUre;    "apan    is'n^ttllT'd^^^^ 

DoJ^hSThange  in  statu,  mean  that  we  ferm%rur%;'m%rrreLrd\Tthr;S  fo^l'th?.  irknJi' trou^h'a'^ri "  V" 

are  about  to  become  a  pushover  for  othor  that  the  United  State,  ha.  36  percent  of  the  rewrvel  of  tron  ^e  do  rS  m^ch  t k;-    "^ 

countries,  that  our  .tandard  of  living  will  known   oil   reserve,  of   the   world,   but   ha!  ZZ   t,  a   wide   ma^?n      cS^  n^i,.^*  °' 

SrS:A"Vn?To?;e'and7u""",^"  '^^"'^  f^"  '"'"."^'"^  approximately  60  percent  o?  rSi,.SS),SK)Tn."rJib.e°'o  'ew    '^^  t^T'Se* 

t"a^  ih?."tn^acTu?2.fSethaTw".a::'  %.^'n'"™  T""  *?  '^'  *"•  '"""'^    >"    ^^*    '^   earth    of   thi.   country 

now  carvlnff  nut  Vrr  ,.,,.    .  ^  w^!      *  *'*  ^"*  °«"''"  ^°  ^°^  encompasi  our  total  About  two- third,  of  the  orlKlnal  cache  r.. 

Sur  i^eat  g^ndchiTdr  "    il"''?'^!''^'*''  vf  "'^  *"*""*'  production  during  the  war;  we  have  main.,  but.  In  true  American  .tylew.h."^ 

our^great  grandchildren  by  our  do-nothing  .Ik,  mined  large  amount,  of  other  mineral..  already   licked   the   icing  off  the  cal.    and 

It  should  be  burn«Mi  ««♦«  «...  -         .  *''  **"  '""^  how  great  ha.  been  our  de-  much  of  the  ore  th.t  U  left  will  be  harder 

that  we  do  iw!t  lii7Jl^,n.«hIn..?Jt?'''"*T*  P*"***"*^*  "P""  ""'  mineral,  and  what  great  and  more  .xpen.lv.  to  ge 

or  m»n.r;i.^rh';,«:^Sr^S^'?iVc"u^u'ai:  ST""-  "'  ^^•^  '^"'"•^  '*'^"'"*  *'•  ^•^*  .J^*  high-quality  or.' which  are  f.mnd  in 

***~-  the  Mesabl  Range  in  MlnneMta  will  K)on 
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be  only  a  rusty  memory  This  ore  is  the 
cream  of  our  resources,  because  It  can  be 
mined  cheaply  and  because  It  is  so  free  of 
other  minerals  that  It  can  be  u.sed  directly 
in  the  blast  furnace,  without  prior  treat- 
ment. Thfse  hl^h-quality  ores  account  for 
50  percent  of  the  total  iron  production  of 
the  country.  At  the  prewar  rate  of  extrac- 
tion, the  remaining  tonnage  will  he  ex- 
hausted In  22  year.. 

We  must  develop  cur  lower-grade  ores, 
and  we  shall  have  to  build  large  plants  to 
treat  them  Such  plants  will  limit  produc- 
tion capacity  and  will  be  costly.  But  to 
maintain  our  position  of  self-sufficiency 
would  Jxistify  Kjme  extra  cost  to  the  public. 
although  the  consumer  cannot  be  expected 
to  assume  an  unreasonable  burden,  such  as 
paying  tlO  for  an  iron  frying  pan. 

As  to  oil,  the  dally  newspapers  give  evi- 
dence that  supplies  are  far  from  ample  to 
meet  all  demands.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute  e.stlmate«  known  or  proved  re- 
wrves  of  oil  at  20.000.000.000  barrels.  Last 
year   we    produced    1.700.000,000    barrels   of 

crude  oil. 

Thus.  If  future  discoveries  fail  to  bring  In 
enough  oil,  we  shall  shortly — In  15  to  20 
years — be  faced  with  the  need  for  develop- 
ing sources  of  oil  supply  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Under  peacetime  conditions,  substantial 
quantities  of  oil  cnu'.d  be  obtained  from  the 
Carltbean  area  and.  if  necessary,  from  more 
distant  sources,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Bahrein.  This  would  seem  to  t>e  the  cheap- 
est wDlutlon. 

Secondary  recovery  of  domestic  supply 
from  apparently  depleted  oil  field,  has  begun 
already,  and  could  be  increased  considerably 
at   higher  price.. 

Synthetic  liquid  fuels  also  offer  a  feasible, 
though  more  costly,  solution.  Synthetic 
motor  fuel  can  probably  be  made  from  coal 
at  18  cents  a  gallon  In  laree  plants.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  experimenting  In  the  production 
of  synthetic  gasoline  in  commercial-sized 
plants.  Coet.  of  from  12  to  15  cents  are 
poesible  after  the  techniques  have  been  fully 
developed.  The  costs  of  producing  gasoline 
from  crude  petroleum  are  approximately  5 
cents  a  gallon. 

If  we  exhaust  cur  readily  available  do- 
mestic reserves  of  minerals — what  experts 
call  our  commercial  reserves — the  car  owner, 
manufacturer,  or  housewife  Is  directly  af- 
fected. The  consumer's  automobile,  his  elec- 
tric iron,  and  his  refrigerator  will  cost  more. 
because  we  shall  be  forced  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  shipping  these  minerals  In  from 
abroad,  and  It  will  cost  more  to  extract  what 
we  call  our  submarglnal  resources. 

Our  submarglnal  resources  of  today  may 
be.  and  frequently  are.  our  commercial  re- 
serve, cf  tomorrow,  because  almost  all  of 
the  earth  which  covers  the  United  States 
contains  minerals  which  could  be  used  If 
we  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  extract- 
ing them.  This,  of  cotirse.  could  be  tre- 
mendously expensive  and  might  run  the  cost 
of  Mjme  mineral,  up  to  .everal  hundred 
dollars  a  pound. 

Already  technological  advances  Indicate 
that  this  possibility  is  not  too  remote  in 
some  fields.  Before  the  war  the  aluminum 
Industry,  for  Instance,  would  not  attempt 
to  use  bauxite  wblcb  contained  more  than 
8  percent  silica  Bauxite  deposits  found  to 
have  more  silica  than  this  were  rejected  a. 
unfit  for  use.  and  this  con«tltined  our  sub- 
marflnal  lupply  New  proceflec.  have  been 
developed  whereby  bauxite  containing  20 
percent  .litem  i.  t>elng  tised.  and  hauxlte 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  alllra 
eODCtttute.  our  aubmarginal  supply  To- 
Bioriow.  with  improved  technology,  bauxite, 
contalnlnc  tVMI  ■Oft  llllra  may  be  UKPd 

BecauM  most  OOHmtrclal  companle.  hesi- 
tate to  .pcnd  money  in  thu  field.  ledrrallj 


fi.nanced  research  along  this  line  would  pay 
big  dividends.  In  inventorying  the  Nation's 
mineral  resource.-^.  I  have,  however,  dis- 
counted the  possible  enlareement  of  our 
sources  of  supn'.y  by  the  dLsccvery  of  new 
methods  of  extraction  for  two  reasons-  first, 
these  methods  have  not  yet  been  fcund  or 
perfected;  and.  second,  in  some  cases  we  just 
haven't  the  minerals  in  submarglnal  supply. 

But,  If  we  are  willing  to  pny  the  price  for 
them,  cur  potential  reserves  of  Iron  ore. 
phosphate  rrck,  molybdenum,  p<itash.  and 
all  forms  of  sulfur  are  ample  for  many  years 
to  come.  Resources  of  nitrogen,  maeneslum. 
and  salt,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  re- 
garded as  limitless  as  the  set  and  the  sky 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  There  are  large 
submarglnal  resources  of  bauxite,  maneanese. 
and  vanadium  Hew  cur  submaremal  rf- 
Fcurces  of  uranium  stand  will  have  to  await 
further  exploration. 

But  of  such  vitally  necessary  minerals  as 
copper,  lend,  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  and  chromite. 
little  Is  left.  We  shall  have  to  import  these 
minerals  in  larg'?r  and  larger  quantities. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  faced  wtih  the  prcs- 
pect  of  a  civilization  without  all  of  the 
necessities  (batteries,  paints,  washtubs, 
plumbing  supplies,  tin  cans,  shiny  a'jtomo- 
blle  radiators)  with  which  these  mineral. 
now  provide  tis. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  fact  that 
we  are  ccming  to  the  end  cl  some  of  our 
known  resources  is  the  lac:  that  ws  are 
uncoverlne  few,  If  any,  unknown  deposit, 
of  minerals. 

The  failure  of  p>etroleum  discoveries  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  rate  of  depletion 
has  received  much  attention  during  the  war. 
Discovery  of  other  mineral  depoeits  has  de- 
clined alarmingly  for  half  a  century.  No 
major  metal-procucing  district  comparable 
to  Butte,  Bisbee.  Homestake,  or  Coeur 
d'Alene  has  been  brought  into  production 
In  the  United  States  since  1916.  There  have 
been  few  Important  copper  discoveries  In  this 
country  during  the  twentieth  century.  Most 
of  the  lar^e  producins  deposit.s  were  known 
before  1900.  T!ie  lareest  dLsr-verv  since 
then  has  been  the  United  Verde  Extension 
mine  at  Jerome.  Ariz. 

New  di.scovcries  now  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  and  economical  means 
of  finding  dep<oslts  not  recognizable  from 
surface  irdicatlcns  alone.  Large  quantities 
or  ore  hidden  deep  In  the  earth  hare  been 
found  by  underground  exploration  conducted 
In  active  minlne  areas.  Geophysical  meth- 
ods have  been  very  succes.=ful  In  locating 
petroleum  dep<:>sits.  New  findings  of  con- 
cealed resources  by  a  coribtnaticn  of  these 
methods  are  looked  for.  but  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  good  old  days  when  dieelr.g 
for  water  might  produce  an  oil  gusher  or 
a  gold  mine. 

In  view  cf  our  Impending  "have  not  "  posi- 
tion, should  we  shut  down  cur  mines  and 
preserve  the  scarce  resources  remaining  in 
the  ground  for  future  emergencies?  No. 
The  co«t  would  be  too  great.  It  would  be 
wasteful,  because  much  cf  the  unmined 
portions  of  developed  deposits  probably  cou'.d 
never  be  recovered  after  prolonged  shut- 
downs The  abrupt  shut-d'iwn  would  strand 
thousands  of  miners  and  their  families  in 
taolated  mining  areas.  Huze  capital  losses 
would  be  inctirred.  Por  these  reasons,  the 
propoeal  doe.  not  seem  to  merit  serious 
consideration. 

Then  what  can  we  do? 

Stockpiles  sh-u!d  be  built  up.  for  this  la 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  aararlng  our  baalc 
.ecurity  in  minerttl.  in  time  of  need. 

A  large-Kale  atockplllng  program  would 
provide  a  re«ervolr  Into  which  domeetlc  ma« 
tertaU  mltrhr  b*  placed  tn  t.im'»i  of  deprMi 
■ion  TJWn  would  mean  thnt  the  Nation 
would  brnrfit  from  low  cmtn  and  the  min- 
er, would  have  employment,    buch  a  stock- 


plllne  program  during  the  last  depresaion 
would  have  given  us  a  substantial  inventory 
that  would  have  eased  greatly  the  job  of 
producing  minerals  during  the  war  years. 

Such  minerals  as  we  lack  entirely,  or  whose 
supply  here  is  insignificant,  should  be  im- 
ported and  added  to  our  stockpiles. 

Our  second  lire  of  defense  Is  our  marginal 
end  submarglnal  resources.  Exploration  for 
new  deposits  should  be  carried  on  vteorously. 
and  plans  made  for  emergency  production. 

Private  Industry  alone  cannot  be  ex^jected 
to  carry  this  burden.  Since  the  defense  of 
t^e  Nation  is  Involved,  the  work  of  private 
industry  should  be  aided  by  Government  re- 
search and  by  Government-sponsored  explo- 
ration.. Such  a  program  might  lead  to  the 
deve!npmei,t  of  new  peacetime  industries. 
Interestir.g  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
offered  by  our  large  deposits  of  manganese-, 
van.-idlum-,  and  aluminum-bearing  materi- 
als. 

We  should  never  again  l>e  so  prodieal  as 
we  have  been  In  the  past  In  bestowme  our 
precious  scrap  upon  nations  that  may  send  it 
back  In  th?  form  of  bullets  and  bombs.  Par- 
tner, we  sh(  uld  spend  time  and  money  in 
seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  recover  met- 
als from  scrap. 

As  our  mineral  resources  erow  smaller,  and 
as  v.-e  are  compelled  more  and  more  to  se?5t 
raw  materials  outside  of  our  borders,  we  must 
keep  our  naiUtary  forces — our  Army,  Navy. 
p.nd  ai.'  arm — strong  enough  to  do  our  share 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world — a 
peace  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  brine  m 
what  we  require  for  cur  own  economy  With- 
out a  strong  military  force,  we  would  be  lay- 
ing open  the  life  lines  of  raw  materials  to 
the  first  Rggres.sor  who  could  gather  a  siza- 
ble military  force  about  him. 

We  must  encourare  and  support,  morally 
and  financially,  tiie  Investigations  of  cur 
refearch  workers  and  scientists. 

If  followed,  the  procram  that  I  sue^^est 
would  prevent  or  px.^tpone  for  many  years 
the  loss  by  the  United  States  of  its  domi- 
nar.t  position  and  its  high  standard  cf  living. 

Such  a  program  would  cost  money,  and. 
as  a  Nation,  we  have  liten  wiLmg  tc  talk  a 
great  deal  about  conservation,  but  unwilling 
to  put  up  much  cash  for  it.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  an  ir- 
replaceable resource — nattjral  eas — Sared 
off — burned  up — rather  than  spend  money  to 
store  it.  We  have  preferred  to  waste  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal,  rather  than  halt  cheap 
but  wa.neful  methods  of  mining. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  our  present 
nonconservation  policy.  The  need  in  war 
for  modem  weapons  made  from  metal  and 
propelled  by  mineral  fuels,  mineral  short- 
ases  that  have  at  times  threatened  serious 
repercussions  on  the  battlefront.  the  scar- 
city of  the  modern  conveniences  to  which  we 
have  become  accustom.ed.  and  fuel  and  gas- 
oline rationing  oucrht  to  have  brought  heme 
to  us  the  tremendous  Itnpcrtance  of  min- 
erals in  modern  life  The  situation  calls  for 
positive  action  on  a  long-range  program  that 
will  guarantee  the  Nation ".  futxire  mineral 
supply. 


Roll  an  278 
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Mr.     MULTER     Mr      Speaker.     th« 
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278  shows  that  I  had  a  general  pair. 
That  was  the  bill  authorizins:  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  desire  that  the  Record  clearly  show 
that  I  favored  that  appointment  and 
would  have  voted  for  the  legislation. 


Greater  Sobriety  Will  Be  Needed  "^o  Win 
World  War  111 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KCN.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    KANiAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mis.sion  heretofore  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  am  including  an  article  by  Dr. 
J.  Raymond  Schmidt,  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine entitled  "The  Civic  Forum." 

The  article  is  entitled  "Greater  So- 
briety Will  Be  Needed  To  Win  World 
War  III."    It  follows; 

Everyone  remembers  how  the  brewers  cap- 
italized on  World  War  II.  For  proof  of  this 
we  quote  the  Brewers  Digest  of  May  1941, 
as  follows:  "One  of  the  finest  things  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  brewing  Indus- 
try was  the  insistence  of  high  ranking  officers 
to  make  beer  available  to  Army  camps.  The 
opportnrlty  presented  to  the  brewing  in- 
dustry by  this  measure  is  so  obvious  that 
it  Is  superfluous  to  go  into  detail.  Here  is  a 
chp.nce  for  brewers  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
beer  in  millions  of  young  men  who  will  even- 
tually constitute  the  largest  beer  consuming 
section  of  our  population." 

Prom  the  above  we  see  how  the  young 
men  In  the  armed  services  were  placed  at 
the  meicy  of  the  brewers  by  the  military 
officers  in  charge  of  their  training.  That 
was  the  basest  sort  of  betrayal  of  the  parents 
who  had  entrusted  the  moral  training  and 
welfare  of  their  sons  to  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

The  brewers  are  always  seeking  new  busi- 
ness. Without  an  increasing  army  of  guz- 
zlers profits  might  go  into  a  decline.  Of 
that  there  is  no  Immediate  danger  accord- 
ing to  an  address  delivered  before  a  conven- 
tion of  brewers  by  Kenneth  Laird,  advertis- 
ing expert,  and  reported  in  the  Brewers 
Journal  of  March  1947.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Laird  told  the  brewers:  "Consumers  demand 
Is  In  a  healthy  condition.  Ten  million  GI's 
have  learned  to  know  and  to  like  beer  much 
earlier  than  they  would  have  done  as  civil- 
ians. Beer  has  an  Increased  social  standing. 
These  factors  combine  to  make  good  business 
In  the  future.  For  5  years  there  has  been  no 
need  to  sell.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  your  sales 
manager  and  the  be.st  you  ever  had.  " 

Tbe  Army  has  already  opened  bars  In 
Alaska — one  of  Amerlca"8  most  important 
outposts.  There  cuuld  be  a  second  Pearl 
Harbor  In  Alaska.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harb<jr  on  December  7. 
1941.  It  Is  now  generally  conceded  that 
drink  was  largely  responsible  for  our  forces 
not  being  on  the  alert  In  that  hour  of  crtiUs. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  resulted 
In  the  extension  of  selective  service  for  1 
year.  Within  the  past  3  months  step*  have 
.  been  taken  to  Induct  Into  service  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  youn^  men  registered 
under  the  drntt  law.  Many  of  these  will  be 
only  19  and  20  year*  of  age. 


The  future  success  of  these  men  as  soldiers 
and  later  as  civilians  may  depend  upon  their 
belnp  shielded  from  the  greedy  designs  of 
the  brewers,  distillers,  and  vintners.  But 
America's  big  stake  in  any  war  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged  will  be  to  win  it.  Men  in 
battle,  especially  officers,  need  clear  brains 
and  steady  nerves.  Can  alcohol-befuddled 
brains  be  counted  upon  to  win  the  next  big 
war  In  which  we  may  t>ecome  Involved? 

There  are  two  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  reenact  the  provi- 
sions against  alcohol  and  vice  which  obtained 
In  World  War  I.  These  bills  make  It  a  mis- 
demeanor to  have  alcoholic  beverages  in 
camps  or  any  military  or  naval  establish- 
ments. Said  bills  are  H.  R  31  !4.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Edward  H.  Rees.  Republi- 
can, of  Kansas,  and  H.  R.  886.  introduced  by 
liepresentatlve  Stephen  Pace.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  churches.  Good 
Templar  and  other  lodges,  youth  groups,  and 
clubs  to  adopt  resolutions  recommencling 
legislation  to  ban  alcoholic  beverages  from 
camps  and  military,  air.  or  naval  Installa- 
tions, and  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell 
or  give  alcoholic  beverages  to  members  of 
the  armed  services. 


Farm    Subsidy    Loss    Two    Hundred    and 
Forty-nine  Million  in  1959 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   Ni:W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  in- 
.sert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.AL  Reccrd  an  article  entitled  "Farm 
Subsidy  Loss  Two  Hundred  and  Forty- 
nine  Million  in  1950. "  The  article 
follows: 

Farm    Subsidy   Loss   249   Million   in    1950 — 

Meanwhile.    Armed    Services    Are    Barred 

From  Receiving  Any  Sijrplus  Produce 

Washington.  August  24. — The  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation  reported  today  it  had  a 

net  loss  on  its  farm  price-support  operations 

of  $249,230,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30. 

This  compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $254,- 
000.000  for  the  previous  12  months. 

Ralph  S.  Trigg,  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tliin.  reported  that  the  agency  had  $3,538,- 
125.000  tied  up  in  price-support-program, 
loans  and  Inventories  June  30. 

Of  this  total,  loans  outstanding  totaled 
$914,189,000,  including  $438,444,000  of  com- 
modity loans  held  by  lending  agencies  $471.- 
741,000  held  by  the  CCC  and  $4,004,000  of 
loans  approved  but  not  fully  processed.  In- 
ventories acquired  under  loan,  purchiiae 
agreement,  and  direct  purchase  operations 
represented  an  Investment  of  $2,623,935,000. 
Price  support  operations  In  four  commodi- 
ties, corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wheat,  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  the  loan  total.  The 
loans  outstanding  on  these  Included  $S58.- 
125.192  on  corn,  $125,533,463  on  tobacco, 
$121,037,810  on  cotton,  and  $65,115,220  on 
wheat. 

Mr,  Trigg  said  the  net  loss  In  carrying  the 
Rup(xjrt  program  was  largely  on  potatoes, 
eggs,  peanuts,  and  wheat. 

Meanwhile.  Agriculture  Department  offl- 
clulit  siild  nothing  would  be  gained  by  turn- 
ing over  Government-owned  surplus  food 
stocks  Vj  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  armed  services  have  t>een  buying  the 
bulk  of  their  supplies  on  the  open  market. 
At  the  same  time  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  been  adding  to  the  stocks  of 
food  It  has  taken  off  the  market  to  support 
the  prices. 

The  CCC  now  has  In  storage  more  than 
190.000,000  pounds  of  butter,  some  103,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese,  400,000.000  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  and  108.000,000  pounds  of  dried 
eggs. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican  of 
Delaware,  recently  said  the  Armed  Forces 
had  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
food  that  should  have  been  made  available 
fiom  the  Government-held  stocks. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment said: 

"First  of  all.  the  law  does  not  authorize 
the  CCC  to  give  Its  surplus  foods  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  CCC  can  sell  these  sur- 
plus foods  to  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  same 
price  it  sells  to  other  outlets,  but  there  would 
be  no  benefit  there. 

•Qn  butter,  for  Instance,  the  CCC  pays  60 
cents  a  pound  for  it  to  support  the  price  and 
sells  it  for  63  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no 
point  In  the  Army  paying  63  cents  to  the 
CCC  when  It  can  get  It  at  60  cents  on  the 
open  market." 


Little  Men  in  Bi«  Places 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

'•F 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa,)  Derrick  of  September  7, 
1950: 

LrrxLE  Men  in  Big  Places 

The  tragedy  of  American  Ineptitude  Is  now 
being  written  In  blood  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea.  On  steep  mountain  slopes  and  In 
soggy  rice  paddles  6,000  miles  from  home, 
brave  youths  are  dying  because  we,  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  the  gullible  victims  of  political 
charlatans. 

Day  by  day  the  evidence  grows  that  the 
terrible  price  America  is  now  paying  in  an 
attempt  to  hold  back  the  godless  hordes  of 
communism  Is  traceable  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  inadequacy  of  American  governmental 
leadership — to  our  own  stupidity  In  electing 
to  high  oCQce  men  of  Insufficient  caliber  to 
cope  with  the  crafty  and  ruthless  murderers 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Little  men  In  big  places. 

Who  is  there  among  us  cannot  recall  that 
Just  a  few  months  ago  Secretary  of  Defense 
Johnson  boasted  that  should  Russia  attack 
us  at  4  o'clock  we  would  be  ready  to  meet 
her  at  5;  that  Mr.  Acheson.  our  Secretary  of 
State,  ruled  out  Formosa  as  none  of  our  busi- 
ness at  the  very  moment  the  Communists 
were  crowding  our  Nationalist  friends  off  the 
mainland  of  China;  that  the  President  him- 
self Just  shortly  before  the  Red  strike  in 
Korea  assured  us  tbe  prospects  for  peace 
never  were  brighter. 

And  who  cannot  recall  tbe  statements 
emunatinK  from  those  In  hlRh  authority 
about  new  and  Irresistible  weapons  that 
would  give  America  dominance  over  any  po- 
tential aggressor,  and  would  insure  our  se- 
curity— weapons  which  we  now  discover  were 
not  even  In  the  blueprint  stabe. 

Lit  lie  men  la  big  places. 
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What  kind  of  defense  guardians,  whr.t 
kind  of  protectors  of  the  freedoms  we  so  dear- 
ly cherish  are  those  guCty  of  such  foolish 
and  stupid — perhaps,  even  dishonest — re- 
marks concerning  our  national  security? 
When  all  the  while,  as  we  have  learned  at 
such  tragic  cost,  we  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared and  militarily  Impotent  to  cope  swiftly 
and  successfully  with  even  a  minor  Soviet 
satellite. 

Now  boys  are  dying  In  Korea,  youths  are 
being  shunted  In  wholesale  numbers  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  from  their  pursuits  of 
peace,  and  the  Nation"?  resources  are  being 
mobilized  at  a  frantic  pace  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist tide  We  are  paying  in  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears  for  the  sell-out  at  Yalta  and  the 
blundering  policy  In  China  and  the  Far  East, 
climaxed  by  the  tragedy  of  Korea. 

Little  men  In  big  places. 

While  we  were  being  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  and  the  Russians  continued 
to  build  up  the  greatest  military  forc:?  In  tlie 
history  of  the  world,  tools  of  the  Kremlin 
monsters  bored  from  within  on  the  United 
States  home  front.  To  our  sorrow  we  now 
know  of  Red  Infiltration,  of  stolen  Govern- 
ment secrets,  and  of  thefts  of  data  on  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  weapon  upon  which  the 
hopes  for  world  peace  were  so  largely  based. 
And  these  revelations  brought  ridicule  upon 
tboee  who  dragged  t.-altors  intu  the  open  and 
cries  of  red  herring  at  every  attempt  to 
ferret  out  Communist  spies. 

What  about  the  cases  of  Alger  Hiss,  Judith 
Coplon.  K!au£  Fuchs,  Harry  Gold,  and  others.' 
Are  they  red  herrings  now? 

Little  men  In  big  places. 

We  have  \3een  vlctiras  of  our  own  stupidity 
In  permitting  our  affairs  of  state  to  remain 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  squandered  our 
resources  In  a  reckless  spending  orgy,  who 
disrupted  the  economy  through  burdensome 
taxes,  meddlesome  Government  policies,  and 
the  coddling  of  Irresponsible  cliques;  and 
who  are  gradually  leading  us  down  the  road 
to  a  welfare  state. 

WhUe  they  feathered  their  own  political 
nests  and  squandered  billions  to  further  their 
socialistic  schemes,  these  puny  ward  politi- 
cians who  are  attempting  to  fill  mens  shoes 
extracted  the  bone  and  muscle  from  our 
Armed  Forces  under  the  guise  of  economy, 
and  left  us  almost  totally  unprepared  to  meet 
the  strike  of  a  ruthless  foe  who  would  destroy 
freedom  everywhere  and  make  men  the 
pawns  of  the  state. 

And  now  they  have  the  effrontery  to  ask 
us  to  continue  them  in  p<iwcr.  How  dumb 
do  they  think  we  are?  How  far  down  the 
road  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect  do  they 
think  we  have  strayed?  How  much  longer  do 
they  think  we  can  stomach  the  fumbling  that 
has  brought  on  the  precarious  situation  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves? 

Little  men  In  big  places. 

The  Issue  long  since  has  passed  the  parti- 
san stage.  No  longer  does  It  matter  whether 
a  man  Is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  We, 
the  people,  must  demaiMl  of  the  cancUdate 
seeking  a  seat  In  Congre—  or  other  high  office 
whether  he  stands  for  the  true  principles  of 
America,  or  whether  he  Is  an  Irresponsible 
apologist  for  the  outrageous  scuttling  of 
our  ship  of  state  under  New  Deal -Pair  Deal 
guidance. 

True,  we  are  engaged  tn  a  vital  contest 
with  communism.  We  must  marshal  all  our 
reeources,  all  our  strength,  all  our  energy  to 
carry  on  that  fight  and  win  the  final  verdict 
fur  peace  and  freedom. 

But  while  we  do  this  we  should  not  forget 
the  outrakreous  blunders,  the  monstrous  mis- 
takes of  apiouiement  that  brought  this  fight 
Ulx-'U  u»  We  must  not  cndune  the  ap- 
peaeers.  for  men  and  ;>ohclr8  capable  o(  mis- 
takes that  cost  American  lives,  do  not  deserve 
a  second  chance. 
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Letter  of  the  Late  Ffc  John  J.  McCormick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  JAMES 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREPEVTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  richly  en- 
dowpd  are  those  to  whom  it  is  piven 
to  add  even  one  small  leaf  to  the  ever- 
green garlands  of  poetry  and  prose  that 
brings  comfort  or  cheer  or  promise  in- 
to the  homes  where  little  children  live. 

Long  years  age  a  humble  .schoolmaster, 
unable  to  afford  even  a  small  gift  for  his 
children  at  Christm.as.  wiote  a  little 
story — just  for  them  alone.  His  story, 
Twas  the  Nieht  Before  Christmas,  has 
lived  on  throu,'h  the  years  to  gladden 
th?  hearts  of  countless  little  ones  in  all 
lauds,  and  to  bring  tack  to  all  cf  us 
happy  memories  of  Chrislmascs  long 
gone. 

A  busy  editor,  magnificently  Inspired, 
took  the  time  to  answer  a  query  from  a 
doubtin?  tot.  Is  th-re  a  Santa  Claus'' 

Yes;  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santi  Claus, 
has  been  printed  and  reprinted  over  and 
over  throughout  the  land  with  each  suc- 
ceeding Christmas — ncr  has  it  to  this 
day  lost  any  of  its  charm  and  its  power 
to  sustain  the  faith  and  hopes  of  little 
children. 

Another  had  been  added  to  the  long 
list  cf  those  whose  inspired  mrssages  for 
children  will  live  and  deeply  move  both 
young  and  old. 

A  young  soldier  died  in  combat  in 
Korea,  but  before  he  went  into  battle, 
he  took  a  piece  cf  note  paper  from  his 
helmet  and  wrote  a  leiter  to  his  two  small 
daughters  back  home.  Kis  letier  was  de- 
hvcred  on  September  14.  Three  days 
earlier  his  wife  was  notified  that  Ffc 
John  J.  McCormick,  28.  of  Collingriaie. 
Pa.—paratroop  veteran  cf  World  War  II. 
infantr\Tnan  in  Korea— had  beer  killed 
in  action. 

John  McCormick.  the  man,  the  hus- 
band and  father,  will  live  in  the  loving 
memory  of  his  little  family  until  the  end, 
but  his  letter  may  well  live  on  among  the 
finest  things  written  for  children. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include,  in  exten.slon  of 
my  own  remarks,  the  letter  by  Pfc 
John  J  McCormick  to  his  children,  l>e- 
lieving  that  it  well  merits  inclusion  in  the 
ofScial  Record  of  the  Congress: 

Dear  Joannie  and  Rose  Maeii:  This  Is 
daddy  I  want  you  to  listen  and  pay  atte:.- 
tlon  while  mummle  reads  this  to  you  Just 
try  and  make  l)eiieve  I  was  there  talking  to 
you. 

Joannle.  I  don't  think  youll  remember  me 
because  you  were  a  little  baby  when  I  had 
to  ^o  away,  but  I  used  to  sit  and  hold  you 
a  lot.  and  when  you  were  a  bad  little  girl, 
I  used  to  make  ycu  sit  In  a  chair  until  you 
were  g<.xxl.  but  I  always  loved  you  a  lot  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  ycu 

Rose  Marie,  you  should  renjember  me  be- 
caiise  I  used  to  take  ytu  out  with  me  a  lot, 
and  I  used  to  buy  you  a  lot  of  candy  and 
siTdas.  and  I  used  to  feel  »<3  good  when  people 
used  to  say  vou  had  eyes  like  m;ne.  Remem- 
ber  the  iittle   puppy    I   bought    you?     Your 


mummle    used    to    tie    a   little   pink    ribbon 
around  its  neck  and  you  used  to  carry  It  in 

your  arms.     Ycu  looked  awfully  cute. 

I  want  you  both  to  know  that  Id  be  with 
you  If  I  c'uld.  but  there  are  a  lot  ol  tad  men 
in  the  world,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  Uttle  girls  like  you 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day or  be  able  to  go  to  the  schools  you 
wanted  to. 

So  I  have  to  help  flght  these  :r.en  and  Keep 
them  from  coming  where  you  and  munin^ie 
live.  It  might  take  a  lone  while,  and  maybe 
daddy  will  have  to  go  and  help  God  In  hea- 
ven, and  if  do.  I  always  want  you  both  to  ba 
g'Dod  for  mummie  because  she  Is  the  best 
mummie  In  the  world. 

She  had  always  taken  care  of  ycu  while  I 
have  been  away  You  see.  kids.  I  happened 
to  be  caught  m  two  wars  inside  IC  years,  and 
the  reason  I  am  where  I  am  today  ig  because 
I  am  fightine  for  what  I  think  is  right. 

That's  one  thing  I  always  want  both  of  you 
to  remember.  Ii  your  consc.ence  tells  you 
scmethine  is  right,  always  stand  up  for  it. 
You  n.ight  be  ridiculed  fcr  doing  so.  but  in 
the  long  run  you'll  find  out  that  people  re- 
spect you  more  for  doing  so 

V.'hen  you  grow  up  to  be  young  ladles, 
don't  ever  for  et  all  that  mummie  has  done 
tor  you.  She  h;is  often  gene  without  clothes 
lor  her.ielf  so  that  tx)th  of  you  c,  uld  have 
nice  things.  I  want  you  to  do  as  she  says — 
go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  you  can  always 
pray  fcr  daddy. 

So  remember,  kids,  when  you  grow  up.  save 
this  letter  in  case  I"m  net  there  tc  talk  to 
you.  and  try  and  remember  all  I  am  saying, 
for  its  fcr  your  good,  and  because  I  love  you 
and  mummle  s^  much. 

I'll  be  In  a  hole,  fighting.  In  a  few  days  in 
a  place  ca.led  Korea.  I  carry  your  picture, 
and  mummie's  next  to  my  heart,  and  if  I 
have  to  go  to  help  Cod,  ycu  11  kr.ow  that  f.ie 
last  thoupht  I  had  on  this  earth  was  for  the 
two  of  ycu  ar.d  mummie.  All  my  Icve  and 
kisfaes.     Be  good  and  God  bless  ycu. 

Dacdt. 


Airericans'  Failare  To  Vote  Shames  Our 
Valued  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?vIARKS 

OF 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

rS  TEE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT .'^TIVTS 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Jacksonville 
<I11  I  Daily  Journal  of  September  20, 
1950.    The  editorial  follows; 

Amxkicans'    Failuri    To    Vote    Shaius    Cm* 
Valued  Fazzooxs 

We  Americans  dont  like  to  be  preached  to 
about  our  shoncomlnzs  Eut  sometimes 
there's  no  other  way  to  stir  u.«  up  Take,  fcr 
Instance,  this  matter  of  voting  Apparently 
It  doe."^nt  do  any  good  to  talk  in  general  terms 
about  voting  as  a  sr>lemn  duty  or  a  rare 
privilege  Lectures  al'Ji.c  that  line  have  be^n 
de!!ver«?d  for  years.  Eut  in  1&48.  a  presi- 
dential election  year,  only  around  half  of  all 
el'.Klble  voters  actually  went  to  the  polls.  If 
blunt  languaee  Is  needed  to  make  Americana 
understand  the  shamefulneM  of  thla  per- 
formance, then  It  ouKht  to  be  used. 

W«?  think  we  hsve  the  greatest  democracy 
In   the   world.     Yet   in   free   elections   m   the 
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past  few  years.  Britain.  Australia.  Italy,  and 
even  west  Germany  tiave  ra*tly  outstripped 
us  in  the  basic  democratic  Job  of  voting. 
Ncte  that  two  of  these  countries  had  h»u 
long  e;:perlence  under  dictators.  Yet  each 
found  more  than  80  percent  of  the  people 
voting  when  their  first  real  elections  were 
held. 

Constantly  we  have  tt  dinned  Into  our  ears 
nowadays  that  if  were  to  lick  world  com- 
munism we  must  sell  democracy  abroad. 
Tiie  uncomfortable  fact  Is  we  haven't  been 
practicing  It  as  well  as  some  of  the  people 
vie  re  supposed  to  be  •elling  It  to:  the  west 
Oermans.  for  example. 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  we 
don't  care  about  freedom  and  Its  rights  and 
duties.  It  Just  means  that  we've  allowed  the 
complexity  and  fascination  of  our  big  city- 
Industrlal  life  to  distract  us  from  our  re- 
spcnslbilities. 

By  now.  though,  we  ought  to  have  seen 
erough  of  the  world's  present  perils  to  realize 
that  our  beautiful.  gadget-fi'.;?d  existence 
might  l>e  wiped  right  off  the  face  of  the  'globe 
If  we  don  t  make  the  right  decisions.  Those 
decisions  are  fundamintally  the  people's  Job. 
And  they  can  only  make  them  at  the  polls. 

November  7  Is  another  voting  day.  the  first 
general  election  since  1948.  The  world  will  be 
watching  to  see  whether  Americans  have 
learned  to  prize  their  voting  rights  mere 
than  another  rubber  of  bridge  or  a  day  at 
the  ball  game  or  a  reg\ilar  place  on  the  wash- 
ing-machine  schedule. 


Admission  of  Hawaii  to  Union  as  State 
Would  Be  Living  E.\ample  of  United 
States  Belief  in  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEC.^TZ    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd.  I  wish  to  present  a  letter  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
17  from  J.  B.  Atherton,  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  president  of  the  Mutual  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  that  city.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

ADMrmNc  Hawaii — Inroads  or  CoMMUwisi* 
DtNiED   IN   Plea   fob   Statehood 

Honolulu.  September  7.  1950. 
To  the  EDfTOK  or  the  New  'yoRK  Times: 

In  your  edition  of  September  3  you  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  John  WUllams.  which 
dwells  on  certain  population  statistics  for 
Hawaii,  and  seems  to  Indicate  that  an  argu- 
ment against  statehood  for  Hawaii  Is  the  ef- 
fort of  Communists  In  the  islands  In  seeking 
to  turn  race  against  race. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  facts 
adduced  by  Mr  Williams  strongly  support  the 
case  for  immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I 
head  a  company  which  serves  all  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii,  the  fourth  largest  of  the  nearly 
6,000  Independent  telephone  companies  In 
the  United  Slates.  I  have  and  do  advocate 
statehood  fur  Hawaii.  I  submit  that  I  cuu.d 
scarcely  t>e  expected  to  do  so  If  I  believed 
there  was  even  a  remote  posslbUlty  that  Com- 
munists within  Hawaii  could  endanger  pri- 
vate enterprise  under  statehood. 

There  Is  solid  evidence  that  communism  U 
rapidly  on  the  wane  In  Hawaii,  and  that  at  no 
time  did  Communist  oraanlzition  in  Hawaii 
make  the  p.t.^e.a  t.iat  u  haa  maoe  In  cer- 


tain    major     areas    In    continental     United 
States. 

Tzs-nuoNT  on  mkmbxkship 

RepresenUtlve  Fxancis  E.  Walter,  of 
PennsylTanla.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  United  States  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  which  Investigated  sub- 
versive influences  In  Hawaii  earlier  this  year, 
testified  at  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on 
Statehood  last  May  2  that  at  the  peak  of 
Communist  organtiatlon  In  Hawaii  In  1946 
the  Communist  Party  had  only  160  members, 
and  that  It  had  only  90  members  as  of  la.st 
April.  He  said  many  former  members  "broke 
with  the  Communist  Party  when  they  found 
they  were  actually  in  an  International  move- 
ment and  not  merely  members  of  an  ors^anl- 
zatlon  that  was  set  up  •  •  *  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  workers." 

Representative  Walter  predicted  that 
with  Increased  awareness  of  the  nature  of 
Communism  the  membership  would  con- 
tinue to  decline  rapidly  In  Hawaii.  He 
said  further  the  estimate  of  a  membership 
of  only  90  represented  months  of  In- 
vestigation by  the  committee  s  investigators. 
In  which  they  had  the  cooperation  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence. 

If  there  are  only  90  actual  party  mem- 
bers In  Hawaii,  that  would  indicate  only  1 
for  about  5.100  of  population.  A  few 
months  ago  J.  Edgar  Hoover  revealed  esti- 
mates of  Communist  Party  membership  In 
various  States.  These  estimates  Indicated 
1  member  for  about  1.400  of  population  In 
the  State  of  California,  and  an  even  larger 
membership  In  relation  to  population  In 
New  York  The  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  hearings  In  Hawaii  In- 
dicated that  the  Communist  movement  In 
the  Islands  had  been  Inspired,  developed, 
and  guided  by  the  party  organization  In 
California.  It  Is  clear  that  communism  has 
had  little  appeal   for   the   people  of   Hawaii. 

LOTALTT    or  cmZENS 

It  Is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  these  islands  are  of  Asiatic  ancestry,  and 
that  the  largest  single  group,  on  the  basis  of 
ancestry.  Is  Japanese.  Rather  than  being  an 
argument  against  statehood  at  th'.s  time, 
this  situation  presents  the  strongest  possi- 
ble argument  for  statehood  now. 

The  loyalty  of  Hawaii's  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  was  brilliantly  proved  In  the 
Second  World  War  by  those  who  worked  for 
American  victory  In  the  Islands  and  by  the 
heroism  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  fought 
with  the  United  States  military  forces. 
Even  today  many  Island  youths  of  Japanese 
ancestry  are  fighting  and  dying  with  the 
United  States  forces  In  Korea. 

I  have  lived  with  these  splendid  Ameri- 
can citizens  all  my  life.  I  went  to  school 
with  them.  I  work  with  them  every  day.  It 
Is  fantastic  to  question  their  loyalty,  or  to 
Imply  that  they  are  especially  vulnerai  le  to 
subversive   Infiuences. 

Hawaii  Is  as  proud  of  her  citizens  of 
Asiatic  ancestry,  as  New  York  Is  proud  of 
her  cltliiens  of  European  ancestry. 

Meanwhile,  Communli.t  propagandists  are 
carrying  out  an  Intensive  campahjn  through- 
out Asia  to  convince  peoples  there  that  the 
United  States  represents  white-supremacy 
imperialism.  There  has  been  alarming  evi- 
dence for  many  months  now  that  we  have 
been  losing  the  Ideological  war  In  Asia. 

What  better  evidence  Is  there  anywhere 
than  In  Hawaii  that  the  United  States  rep- 
resents true  democracy,  and  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  all  without  respect  to  race  or 
creed?  While  Hawaii  enjoys  a  very  high 
degree  of  local  self-government  today,  this 
living  example  to  Asia  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  granting  statehood,  because 
In  the  minds  of  many  territorial  status  U 
synonymous   with  colonialism. 

J    B   Atherton. 


Air-Mail  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  favorably  re- 
ported H.  R.  9184  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  President  Truman 
and  the  Hoover  Commission  to  separate 
subsidies  from  the  air-mail  payments  of 
the  post  ofiQce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  the  recom- 
mendations for  this  legislation  contained 
in  President  Truman's  1951  budget,  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress: 

At  present,  direct  financial  assistance  to 
the  airlines  Is  provided  through  alr-mall 
payments,  which  are  set  generally  at  levels 
adequate  to  cover  deflclences  In  the  carriers' 
commercial  revenues.  Subsidy  Is  thus 
merged  with  the  fair  compensation  for  car- 
rying mall,  making  It  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
cost  of  this  aid  In  relation  to  Its  benefits. 

The  recent  rise  In  total  alr-mall  pay- 
ments— to  an  estimated  level  of  about  H25.- 
000.000  In  1950 — has  made  It  Increislngly 
Important  that  the  subsidy  element  be  sep- 
arately Identified. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  Immediate  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  authorize  tlie  sep- 
aration of  subsidy  payments  from  mai.1  com- 
pensation. Such  subsidies  should  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  hearings  this  spring  t>efore  the 
transportation  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Member  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BeckworthI  this  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  Secretary  Sawyer,  the  Post- 
master General,  representatives  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  CIO,  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report,  and  by 
veterans  and  other  groups.  Tr^elve  wit- 
nesses favored  and  only  one  opposed. 
The  committee  deliberated  very  care- 
fully before  favorably  reporting  H  R. 
9184. 

This  bill  will  bring  about  a  needed 
improvement,  and  should  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 


Secretary  Marshall  and  the  China  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  KOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  1NDI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Marshall  on  the  Spot,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1950. 
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There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows. 

MARi,HALL     on     THE     SPOT 

General  Murshall  was  less  than  candid  In 
his  tCBtimony  about  China  in  the  hearing 
befor*  the  Senate  Armed  ^Tvices  Commit- 
tee— 80  much  80  that  in  ^e  early  editions 
of  th»>  New  York  Times  thW  report  was  cap- 
tioned: Marshall  Disavows  China  Policy. 
He  said  he  had  accepted  the  cummission  to 
China  at  the  President  s  request  While  I 
wa«  In  this  room. '  General  Marshall  said, 
referring  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  hearing  In 
December  1945.  "the  pcUcy  of  the  United 
States  had  been  drawn  up  In  the  State  De- 
partment. That  policy,  of  ctiurse.  speaks  for 
Itself  "  He  added  that  the  policy  had  been 
proclaimed  In  Washington  when  he  was  en 
route  to  China. 

We  hope  the  matter  will  not  be  left  In  this 
most  unsatisfactory  state.  General  MarshaU 
gave  the  Senators  the  Impression  that  he 
simply  carried  out  Instructions  without  hav- 
ing discussed  those  Instructions  before- 
hand— let  alone  having  agreed  to  them.  Let 
us  look  at  the  record.  General  Marshall  de- 
parted from  Washington  within  an  hour  or 
•O  after  the  President's  announoement  of 
China  policy.  December  15.  1945.  He  carried 
With  l.im  not  only  the  documents,  but  also 
a  personiil  letter  from  the  President  which 
epitomized  the  policy  In  these  words: 

•'Specl.'tcany.  I  desire  that  you  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  Chinese  Governmer.t  to  call 
a  national  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  malor  political  elements  to  brlnp  about 
the  unification  of  China  and  concurrently, 
to  effect  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  particu- 
larly In  north  China  " 

Else?. here  lu  the  letter  the  President  said: 
"I  understand  that  these  documents  have 
Iven  shown  to  you  and  received  your  ap- 
proval ■•  The  Presldei.t  restated  this  pc  llcy 
the  for..iwln8  year,  on  D^^cember  18  1946. 
I  :  t!:i  course  of  it.  he  sa;cl.  "I  abked  General 
Marshall  to  go  to  China  as  my  representa- 
tive. We  had  atrrefd  up<in  mv  statement  of 
the  United  States  C»ovemn  et.t's  views  and 
p<ilicle«  roffardlng  China  as  his  directive  " 

If  all  this  does  not  mean  what  It  says,  then 
the  Pr  sldent  owes  the  pub'.lc  en  explana- 
tion He  cunnot  bu'  be  embarra.ssed  by  Gen- 
era; Marf  hall  s  incomp'.etr  statement — If  not 
disavowal  if  the  President's  pillcy  What 
General  Marshall  said  will  be  picked  up  as 
It  should  be  bv  his  Republican  critics  as 
provlne  that  General  Marshall  was  merely  a 
tool — or  as  Re]  reRfntatlve  Jitdo  once  put  It, 
a  "dupe."  The  facts  are  that  the  MarshaU 
assignment  was.  In  Mr.  Byrnes'  wurds  wi.en 
he  waa  Secretary  of  State,  to  bring  Chung- 
king <the  Nationalists >  and  Yenan  (the 
Communistic  together  and  that,  on  the 
President's  fhcwme  General  Marshall  had 
his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  receptive  when 
he  accepted  It, 


Deduction  of  Advertising  and  Propaganda 
Expense  at  a  Lesitimate  Cost  Before 
Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oj- 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  UlSNtSQlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATi33 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon [Mr.  MoiSEl  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
George  J.  Schoeneman  from  Mr.  Norman 
Thomas,  on  the  subject  of  the  deduction 
of  advertising  and  propaganda  expense 
as  a  legitimate  cost  before  taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seftei^bes  18,  1950. 
Hon.  Georce  J,  Schoeneman. 

Co'r.ini.\<ioner.  liUernal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. Waihxngton.  D.  C. 

Di-\H  Mb.  Schoeneman:  Frr  a  considerable 
time,  there  have  been  advertisements  and 
printed  documents  sp^nsc^red  by  various  cor- 
porations which  in  no  way  airectly  advertise 
their  products  but  carry  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic diatribes  agauist  something  vaguely 
and  ustially  incorrectly  called  socialism. 

The  Warner  &  Swa.sey  Machine  Tool  Co. 
of  Cleveland  Is  one  of  the  most  diligent  of 
these  advertisers.  I  call  yoiu-  attention  to 
Its  full-page  advertisement  in  Newsweelc  of 
September  18.  1950.  It  is  headed  "Who  Pays 
f'T  the  Profits  of  Capitalism'""  and  it  con- 
cludes that  our  American  success  is  all  based 
on  Incentive-for-prof.t.  Tlie  final  sentence 
reads:  "The  difference — the  permanent  dif- 
ference t)etwepn  dreary  Russia  or  England, 
and  prosperous  America,  is  Just  that  sim- 
ple— but  it  Is  that  important.  A  little  pic- 
ture and  a  Warner  &  Swasey  label  fill  out  the 
pace 

I  cite  another  example  of  a  different  but 
allied  prfx^dure.  Swift  &  Co..  Jime  1949, 
circulated  a  well-printed  pamphlet,  mostly 
I  presume  to  Its  workers,  entitled  "This  Is 
Our  Problem— Your  Freedom  Program."  It 
contains  on  page  7  the  viciously  incorrect 
statement  that  end  objective  of  Socialists 
and  Communists  are  the  same  and  that  both 
groups  t)eUeve  that  the  end  Justifies  any 
mcai'.s. 

These  illustrations  of  a  widespread  and 
continuing  practice  lead  me  formally  to  in- 
quire whether  corporations  are  allowed  to 
deduct  expenses  of  this  sort  of  advertising 
and  propaganda  as  a  legitimate  cost  before 
taxation.  That  Is.  I  want  to  know  how  much 
the  public  pays  for  this  sort  of  propaganda 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  Is  seek- 
ing to  close  the  loophole  by  which  corpora- 
tlonr-  And  Individuals  escape  taxation. 

U  your  reply  l<»  that  all  tills  sort  of  stuff 
Is  a  legitimate  cost,  let  me  ask  a  second 
question.  Would  It  be  lecal  for  me  to  pub- 
lish as  an  advertisement  what  I  think  about 
democratic  socialism  and  deduct  the  coet  of 
the  advertisement  before  computing  my  In- 
come tax?  I  could  connect  the  advertise- 
ment with  my  business.  WTlting  and  lectur- 
ing, at  least  as  weU  as  the  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co  —let  us  say  by  a  little  picture  of  myself 
making  a  speech. 

If  you  can't  answer  these  questions,  to 
Whom  should  I  apply  for   Information? 

You  will  notice  that  I  r.m  not  challengrlng 
In  any  way  the  rleht  of  free  speech  or  free 
press,  although  I  am  considering  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  other  bodies,  official  and  unofficial,  con- 
cerned for  truth  In  advertising  to  the  out- 
rageous c^^upllng  of  Russia  and  England  at 
a  time  when  Er.^land  Is  our  ally. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  what  War- 
ner &  Swasey  and  Swift  are  really  attacking 
is  not  the  Socialist  Party  which  is  not  rep- 
resented In  the  Government,  but  the  so- 
called  welfare  state  which  In  England  Is 
fully    accepted    by    the    Conservative    Party. 

At  this  time,  when  unity  at  home  and 
unity  with  our  allies  Is  Important,  and  the 
Government  needs  every  cent  that  It  can 
raise  from  proper  taxation,  my  questions  are 


Important.    I   hope   for  an   early  reply,   to 
which   I   shall   expect   to  give  publicity,  as 
well  as  to  this  request  for  Information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NoRMAM  Thomas. 


Senator  Jenner  and  Secretary  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDLA.NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recof.d  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bill  Jekneb  and  Secretary 
Marshall,"  published  in  the  Bedford 
(Ind.  >  Daily  Times-Mail  of  September 
19.  1950. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ElLI.   JENNTR   AND    SECRETAiT    MARSHALL 

Senator  Bill  Jennek  Is  getting  a  lot  of 
heat  from  the  proadministration  forces  lor 
his  atuick  last  Friday  on  George  MarshaU, 
Whom  Presideiit  Truman  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  On  the  basis  of  consistency 
of  performance,  Jexnee  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  opposition  to  Miir&hall. 

Almost  immediately  after  VJ-day  Marshall 
was  sent  to  China  to  study  the  ciiaotic  con- 
ditions in  that  country.  He  was  Ambassador, 
but  he  was  actually  much  more  than  that. 
On  his  opinions  stood  the  future  cl  the 
entire  Orient. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  leader  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government,  which  had  been  fight- 
ing Ccnim'anlsts  or  Japanese  ever  since  the 
er.d  of  the  First  World  War.  knew  full  well 
his  government  could  continue  to  exist  only 
with  American  support.  Chiang  had  given 
the  Allies  the  best  support  possible  during 
the  war.  He  certainly  was  not  the  leader 
of  a  united  nation  China  hasn't  been  a 
united  nation  since  1865.  but  Chiang  did 
have  the  loyalty  of  millions  of  Chinese.  Wit- 
ness the  eight  of  his  government  from 
Nanking  to  Chungking,  witness  the  miracle 
of  the  Burma  Road,  built  by  manual  labor 
to  bring  supplies  ever  the  highest  mountains 
In  the  'Borld.  He  had  loyalty,  he  had  sup- 
port, and  he  bad  given  his  covintry  as  good  a 
government  as  it  has  ever  had  That  doesn't 
mean  it  was  good  government  In  the  Amer- 
ican conception,  but  it  was  the  most  honest 
China  had  had  In  ceuttirtes. 

China  l.^n't  a  nation.  It  Is  s  collection  of 
nations.  We  once  had  dinner  In  a  Cantonese 
restaurant  (In  this  country)  with  a  Shanghai 
Chinese.  They  could  not  understand  each 
other's  language  any  more  than  we  could. 
It  was  just  like  trying  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  Greek  and  a  Norwegian,  neither 
of  whom  understood  the  other.  That  little 
Insignificant  Incident  lllustratea  conditions 
In  China,  and  upsets  our  Idea  that  China  la 
a  unified  nation  Uke  the  United  State*. 

War  lords  have  existed  In  China  for  a  half 
century,  each  one  supreme  In  his  own  are*. 
As  American  Ambassador.  George  MarshaU 
apparently  looked  upon  Mao-Tse-Tung.  the 
Communist  leader,  as  Just  another  war  lord. 
Marshall  strongly  urged  Chiang  to  take  Com- 
munists Into  his  cabinet,  to  fraternize  with 
the  Reds,  to  build  »  strong  China  by  appease- 
ment Chiane.  who  knew  his  country  far 
better  than  Marshall,  refused.     Marshall  got 
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mad.  came  home,  upbraided  ChUng  lor  fail- 
ure to  cooperate.  The  result  was  the  quick 
ccIIapM  of  the  Nationalist  Government,  the 
flight  to  Formosa,  and  the  occupation  of  oil 
China  by  the  Communists. 

This  Is  the  bl?  que^lon  today— If  It  was 
right  to  fraternlie  with  the  Communists  In 
China,  as  Marshall  vauted  to  do,  why  are  we 
lighting  In  Korea  today?  Why  don't  we 
urge  the  South  Koreans  to  "get  together' 
with  the  North  Koreans?  Why  are  we  send- 
ing arms  and  aid  to  the  French  in  Indo- 
china? Why  shouldn't  we  urge  the  French 
to  fraternize  with  the  Reds?  What  are  we 
doing  in  Berlin.  Vienna?  Why  did  we  create 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact?    What  good  is  EGA? 

When  Jenneh  accuses  Marshall  of  bungling, 
Jkitnzb  Is  on  the  very  soundest  of  ground. 
Marshall's  opinion  to  "WTlte-off"  Chiang- 
Kai-shek  opened  the  door  to  the  Commu- 
nists. Prom  that  minute  to  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  the  steps  are  logical,  and  the 
results  should  have  been  obvious.  Mar- 
shairs  decision  in  China  was  probably  the 
biggest  blunder  of  all  the  blunders  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  from  1944  to  this  very  min- 
ute. jTjtifTR  is  absolutely  right  in  his  oppo- 
sition. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Marshall 
appointment  upon  which  Jenktb  did  not 
touch.  Marshall  is  now  69  years  old.  He 
retired  3  years  ago  as  Secretary  of  State  on 
account  of  ill  health.  What  has  happened 
to  give  him  all  the  renewed  strength  and 
vigor  to  permit  his  fulfillment  of  the  ble?est 
Job  In  the  Cabinet  in  a  time  of  extreme  crisis? 

We  saw  at  Yalta  what  happens  when  a 
sick  and  senile  mind  goes  up  against  alert 
and  resourceful  minds.  President  Roosevelt 
did  in  truth  sell  out  the  Poles.  Lithuanians, 
Latvians.  Rumanians,  Hungarians,  and 
Czechoslovaks  at  that  momentous  con- 
ference, but  Roosevelt  was  a  sick  man.  a 
dying  man.  a  tragic  figure  in  comparison  to 
his  opponent  Sialin. 

We  do  not  need  any  more  old,  senile  men 
In  high  position.  We  need  men  alert,  vig- 
orous, healthy,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Jennes 
was  too  courteous  to  say  this — but  It  is  true 
Just  the  same. 


Story  of  Naming  the  Irish  Wilderness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  wiiS^  I  ai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr,  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Current  Local,  of  Van  Buren.  Mo.,  of 
September  14,  1950,  on  the  naming  of 
the  Irish  Wilderness.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

Stokt  or  Naming  the  Ikish  Wodcsness 

In  Isft  Sunday's  Post-Dispatch  a  story  of 
the  Irish  Wilderness  was  published,  and 
the  writer  dwelt  at  length  on  how  this  thinly 
settled  land  got  its  name  He  ended  up  by 
leaving  his  readers  to  make  a  choice  of  half 
a  dozen  ways  it  mtgbt  have  happened,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  well  spliced.  j)erhap8,  by 
his  miaglnation  (these  feature  writers  are 
p«ld  so  much  per  word). 

What,  we  believe,  is  the  only  true  story  of 
the  several  tales  concerning  the  naming  of 
this  romantic  tract,  was  written  by  the  late 
Allen  Hlnchey  and  published  in  hU  news- 
paper. "The  Community  "  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
m  August  1924  Mr  Hlnchey  complied  a 
history  of  southeast  Missouri  which  la  siUl 


considered  an  authority,  and  habitually  as- 
certained the  facts  before  he  Jotted  them 
down.  Therefore,  we  believe  his  version  of 
how  this  large  tract  of  land  came  to  be 
called  "The  Wilderness"  Is  the  true  one.  The 
story  follows: 

Out  In  the  Ozarks  In  the  Eleven  Point 
Country  there  is  a  little  post  office  called 
"Wilderness."  It  lies  between  Alton  In  Ore- 
gon County  and  Doniphan  In  Ripley.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  southeast  M'.ssourl  to  know  something 
about  this  place  and  of  the  fine,  happy,  and 
industrious  people  who  settled  It. 

About  the  year  1855  or  1856  the  grading 
of  th?  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  from  St. 
Louis  to  Pilot  Knob  was  completed.  The 
grading  of  the  road  had  been  done  by  Irish 
labirers  so  hundreds  were  out  of  employ- 
ment In  a  strange  country.  Many  had  fami- 
lies with  them  and  had  been  living  In  camps 
during  all  the  time  the  work  of  building  the 
road  had  been  going  on. 

A  young  Catholic  priest  from  St.  Louis 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  those  people, 
holding  services  for  them  on  Sundays,  giving 
aid  to  the  sick  and  burying  their  dead.  He 
felt  sorry  for  them  and  got  busy  In  their 
behalf. 

He  went  to  Washington  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent and  visited  the  United  States  Land 
Department  in  the  city,  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  homes  for  his  people.  At  that  time 
there  were  great  stretches  of  Government 
land  in  Mlssotirl  and  the  young  priest 
wanted  to  form  a  colony  on  some  of  this 
land. 

He  worked  steadily  untU  at  last  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  permit  those  homeless 
people  to  homestead  lands  in  the  Ozarks 
where  they  could  form  a  colony.  The  United 
States  Land  Office  for  Missouri  was  at  that 
time  in  Jackson,  which  was  a  long  way  for 
them  to  travel  to  make  application  for  their 
lands  so  the  young  priest  opened  a  temporary 
branch  land  ofBce  at  Potosl  for  their  con- 
venience. 

He  went  to  various  camps  and  collected  his 
people,  taking  them  to  Potosl.  Some  of  them 
had  teams  that  they  had  used  at  their  rail- 
road work.  Some  had  cows.  pigs,  chickens, 
ducks,  and  geese.  Most  of  them  had  small 
sums  of  money  left  from  their  wages  as 
railroad  laborers.  They  all  had  confidence 
In  their  young  priest  who  was  blessed  with 
tlie  optimism  of  their  race. 

After  several  weeks  of  legal  delays  and 
the  unwinding  of  considerable  official  red 
tape,  the  heads  of  famUles  and  the  un- 
married men  of  the  party  had  filed  their 
applications  for  land  and  had  paid  their 
entry  fees. 

They  had  not  seen  the  land  to  which  they 
were  going,  but  to  them  It  seemed  they  were 
going  to  the  "promised  land."  They  were 
happy  to  think  that  in  this  great  country 
they  were  to  open  up  farms  and  build  homes 
of  their  own. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  summer 
when  these  people,  several  hundred  of  them, 
started  on  their  Journey  for  the  new  country 
across  the  mountains. 

Into  their  canvas-covered  wagons  they 
loaded  their  household  goods.  In  coops  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  rear  of  the  wugons  they 
placed  their  poultry.  Then  collecting  their 
cattle  and  bogs,  their  sheep  and  goats  into 
a  herd  the  start  was  made. 

In  some  cases  a  shortage  of  horses  made 
It  necessary  to  use  ( xen  and  cows  to  draw 
the  wagons.  The  men  and  buys  walked  along 
the  road  bravely,  as  did  the  younger  women. 
The  older  ones,  those  who  were  111  and  the 
small  children  were  .given  places  in  the 
wagons. 

It  was  a  Journey  that  inflicted  many  days 
of  hardship,  but  to  them  there  wus  Blwaya 
held  out  the  promise  of  happiness,  peace, 
•nd  prosperity  at  the  Journey's  end. 

After  many  days  of  tolls  and  travels  they 
reached  their  destination.     It  wus  certainly 


a  wilderness,  but  they  were  undaunted  and 
began  at  once  the  building  of  their  colony. 
They  were  a  religious  people  so  the  first 
building  was  a  place  to  worship.  Their 
young  priest  was  with  them  and  all  during 
the  wearisome  Journey  he  had  cheered  them 
on.  Now  that  they  had  reached  their  goal 
he  was  not  only  their  spiritual  adviser  but 
their  business  leader  as  well. 

Under  his  direction  log  homes  were  built. 
Fences  were  built  around  enclosures  for  their 
livestock.  Many  wild  animals  Infested  the 
wilderness,  so  it  was  necessary  for  the  young 
men  to  stand  guard  at  night  to  protect  their 
livestock  from  marauding  beasts. 

Gradu.illy  small  fields  were  cleared  and 
crops  were  planted  and  the  wilderness  began 
to  look  more  like  a  settled  country.  But 
they  were  a  long  way  from  any  town  or  trad- 
ing point.  The  nearest  market  was  at  Doni- 
phan. 20  miles  away  over  almost  Impassible 
mountain  trials.  And  Doniphan  was  only  a 
small  pioneer  trading  post,  many  miles  from 
Cape  Girardeau.  Its  nearest  supply  point  on 
the  Mississippi. 

But  they  were  happy,  those  simple  people, 
happy  and  Industrious,  in  their  wilderness. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  had  religious  services 
and  the  monotony  of  life  In  the  woods  was 
broken  by  merrymaking  In  the  cabins.  Into 
their  life  there  came  romances  and  there 
came  sorrow  The  young  priest  was  called 
on  to  marry  the  young  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
Faithfully  he  stood  by  them,  cheerfully  he 
encouraged  them. 

A  few  years  later  the  sorrows  of  the  Civil 
War  between  the  North  and  the  South  found 
its  way  out  Into  the  wilderness  and  the  little 
crops  of  those  simple  people  were  ruthlessly 
taken  and  their  livestock  driven  away  by 
scalawags  who  took  advantage  of  the  deplor- 
able conditions  of  the  time. 

After  their  homes  were  robbed  and  their 
crops  destroyed  the  colonists  scattered  and 
the  country  that  had  begun  to  smile  under 
their  Industrious  eHorls  once  more  became 
a  wilderness. 

This  story  was  told  to  the  editor  of  the 
Community  a  number  of  years  ago  by  "Uncle 
BUly"  Griffin,  a  respected  citizen  of  Carter 
County,  the  last  survivor  of  those  colonists. 
To  the  writer  it  seemed  a  pathetic  story  and 
the  pathos  was  all  the  greater  when  "Uncle 
Billy"  said:  "We  came  to  America,  fleeing 
from  persecutions  In  Ireland.  We  came  far 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  make  our  homes. 
It  was  hard  for  us  to  understand  why  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  always  stood  for  us  as  the 
greatest  exponents  of  Justice  and  chivalry, 
should  have  robbed  us  of  our  homes  and  our 
happiness." 


United  States  Errors  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H,  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  have  beon  serious  military  and 
political  errors  In  Korea  that  have 
larKcly  created  the  present  crisis: 

First.  WartUne  agreements  that  guar- 
anteed the  postwar  independence  of 
Korea.  This  is  almost  an  impossible 
military  commitment. 

Yalta  Conference  complicated  the 
commitment  when  we  promised  that 
Rus-sla  was  to  have  strategic  domination 
over  Manchuria 

While  com.nilted  to  the  indtpendence 
of  Korea  we  could  not  implement  it  with- 
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out  a  vast  effort  way  out  of  line  to  the 
strategic,  economic,  and  military  value 
of  the  country. 

Second.  Korean  military  policy.  We 
created  a  South  Korean  Army,  trained 
and  eq'oipped  it  for  mLerna.1  security  only. 
It  could  not  stop  a  real  invasion.  Ihis 
policy  wa,--  dictaud  by  attempts  to  :-econ- 
cile  political  commitments  but  without 
too  preat  militflrj-  involvement. 

Third.  Poor  training  and  orianization 
of  South  Korean  force.5.  On  Jur.e  25  the 
United  States  commander  said  it  was  the 
best  fishtins  force  in  A>;a.  It  folded  up 
after  the  first  attack  asiunst  it  No 
doubt  ixx)r  morale.  Communist  infiltra- 
tion, bad  leadership,  unpopular  political 
leaders,  inefficient  staff  work  and  poor 
Intelligence  have  produced  military 
chaos. 

Fourth.  Underestixaation  of  the  en- 
emy. An  air  of  superioi'ity  was  devel- 
oped 

Fifth.  Improper  intelligence  or  a  fail- 
ure by  re?pon6ible  authority  to  evaluate 
It.  United  States  staffs  in  Wa"^]i:n5ton 
and  Tokyo  took  no  action  to  meet  pos- 
sible invasion  threats  and  were  taken 
by  complete  surprise. 

Sixth.  Undcresiimalion  of  the  role  of 
armor  in  modern  war.  It  was  accepted 
theory  that  air  and  naval  power  alone 
could  stop  any  threat  of  aggression.  It 
is  always  the  man  on  the  ground  who 
eventually  dominates,  occupies  and  con- 
trols objectives. 

Seventh.  Overc^timation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  air  power. 

Eighth.  Overconcentration  of  one  kind 
of  air  power  at  the  expense  of  others. 

N.nth.  Reducuon  of  Marine  ground 
umts  and  the  underestimation  of  am- 
phibious assa'ult. 


Govemntent  Publicity  and  Propa«;:anda 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\FJLS 

or 

KON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

CF  Nrw   TCaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RE.-ENT.fTiVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  report  on 
Government  publicity  and  propaganda. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  report  has  never 
been  printed,  because  of  the  time  limita- 
tion fixed  by  law  on  the  activities  of  tlie 
Hoover  Commission.   The  report  follows: 

OOVSKNMZKT    PXTBUCITT    AND    PSOPSCANDA 

Federal  operations  In  publicity,  public  re- 
lations, and  dissemination  of  Goven.ment  In- 
teHl.:ence  coet  the  taxpayers  approximately 
tlOS^Ooo.OOO  a  year. 

EA'ery  a^^ency  of  Government  maintains  Its 
publlo  relations  staff.  B\'ery  agency  Issues 
printed  matter  In  i?reat  or  small  volume  crery 
year  for  public  distribution.  PrlntlT'K  c<«t3 
on  Oovemment  literature  approach  |53,0O\- 
000  a  year,  and  mailing  cosis  computed  at 
regular  postage  rates  add  MO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 
Staff  sfUarles  in  publicity  functions  were 
tabulated  bv  the  Bur.?au  of  the  Budeei  at 
•  13.04S.4S2  for  the  &acal  ye.u-  1948,  but  this 
Q.?ure  does  not  Include  editorial  and  re- 
eearch  expeuie  In  the  preparation  of  Gov- 


ernment Intelligence.  The  Budget  Buresu's 
Itemization  begins  with  the  preiiaratlon  of 
the  press  release,  radio  continuity  or  mo- 
tion picture  script.  The  research  a.-id  tesung 
behind  the  press  release  are  not  charged  to 
tlie  publicity  function,  but  ratiier  to  the 
routine  administrative  expenses  of  the  de- 
partments. 

In  many  cases  public  relations  work  Is 
concealed  entirely  from  routine  accounting 
review,  principally  ty  the  device  of  carr>-ing 
publicity  operatives  on  the  rc'.l  as  FupT- 
vlFors.  administrative  assistants,  or  techni- 
cal experts.  For  these  reasons.  In  the  present 
state  of  Federal  tudget  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures, a  precipe  itemization  of  Government 
erpendltures  in  this  broad  field  is  almost 
impossible. 

W.^R    En»AHSIO?» 

In  reporting  the  Independent  OfBces  Ap- 
propr.atlon  bill  for  fiscal  1947.  on  January  23. 
1946  ( CoNCRissiONAL  RECORD,  vol.  92.  No.  8) 
P.epresentatlve  Richard  B  Wicct-ESwop.th,  of 
Massachusetts,  presented  in  the  H^tose  of 
Representatives  a  ta':'Ulatlcn  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shewing  a  total  of 
45  TT8  perscTLS  "now  employed  full  or  part 
time  on  pv:bllclty  or  prcpagnnda  work  of 
every  kind  and   descrlptior:  " 

Salaries  for  thes»»  services  by  all  ri^"r.r:es 
for  the  fisctil  year  1946  vrere  reported  at  ?74,- 
E3^4r7. 

An  earlier  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year 
1?40.  ■w^s  presented  to  the  Hotise  Apprcp^.a- 
tlons  Committee  by  the  Budget  Btireau  on 
June  25.  1941.  It  Itemized  total  publicity 
salaries  at  roundly  $28  000.000. 

A  comparable  ret)ort  f'^^r  the  fiscal  year 
1948  tahu'ated  2  232  fu::-tlm«'  and  1,212  pp.rt- 
tlme  Federal  employees  eneaeed  In  publicity 
and  public-relations  work  The  combir.ed 
annual  salary  rate  for  these  3  444  Govern- 
ment publlaiy  eiuployees  lur  1&48  was  $13.- 
043.452. 

But  these  figures  do  not  include  the  en- 
tire cost  of  such  operations.  In  each  re- 
port, the  Budget  Bureau  explained  that  all 
costs  for  research  Incident  to  the  ■writing 
of  a  report  were  excluded  from  the  tabula- 
tion. 

MTTHCDS   or  DtmuBrrioN 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  Government 
fculletins.  official  reports,  and  bound  annuals, 
th^  Federal  publicity  agencies  employ  every 
medium  and  cltannel  of  Intelligence.  The 
accounting  categories  Include  press  service, 
radio,  television,  group  contacts,  paid  ad- 
vertising, traveling  exhibits,  motion  pic*'jres, 
lantern  slides,  trRvellng  lecturers,  pnoto- 
praphlc  service.  Individual  contacts  and  di- 
rect correspondence  with  editors  and  pub- 
lishers) .  In  addition  several  aeencies  main- 
tain se.iarate  sections  to  cnnduct  proerama 
of  education;  1  coop-»raion  with  schnols.  civic 
bodies,  labor  or^nizations,  and  staii'ar 
groups. 

The  table  below  summarizes  publicity  and 
propaganda  expenctitures  of  the  prtncipai 
agencies  for  the  Sscai  year  1&46  as  reported 
by  the  Budget  Bureau: 

Department   of  State ♦SO.STT.OOJ 

Treasury 11.104.800 

Department  of  Agncultnre 9.295.  7tX) 

Ofhce    fca-    Emergency    M.naf;'?- 

ment    8   154.021 

W;r    Department 5.715,690 

Office   of   War  Informaiu  u 3.772.095 

Office  of  Price  Admuustrauon 2,  572.  000 

Fede.'-ai  Security  Agency 2.043.1*88 

Department   of    Commerce 2  U/3.  212 

Deportment  of  Labor 1.4^0.6-11 

Navy    Department —  704.000 

Veterans'   Administration 650.571 

Teiiiiessce  Valley  Authority 245.  000 

In  the  totals  above  chareed  to  the  military 
Departments,  the  Budget  Bxireau  explained 
that  the  agiires  do  not  include  the  pay  and 

ailcwaaces  oi  miutary  persounei. 


CKAl.LE>rGE  TO   KTPH TSTtTT ATT \T  COVE«?CMr?CT 

"In  my  opmlon,'*  said  Congressman  V,":c- 
CLXSwoKTH  in  presenting  this  tabiilatl^n  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  "the  tmctmzji^ 
gcvernmeauU  prrpa^anda  set-up  is  i»«^t  only 
a  gross  wa.stc  of  the  people's  money,  but,  over 
and  beyond  that,  makes  for  the  dcttrucuoa 
of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  lesjitlatlve  func- 
tions of  the  Government." 

He  recalled  title  5.  secti,Dn  54  of  the  United 
States  Code,  v.hich  provides,  in  hrL.ad  terms, 
that  no  money  appropriated  by  any  act  of 
Cor.^ess  shall  be  o^ed  for  tiie  cmapensation 
of  any  publicity  operative  unless  specificAlijr 
aptjropriate-d  for  tliat  purpose. 

"Departufe  from  the  philosophy  under- 
lying that  law,  coupled  with  the  surrender 
in  large  measure  of  control  cf  the  purse 
strings  ty  the  Cktixgress,"  Congressman  Wig- 
Gixsw\jsTH  continued,  "leads  Uieviui'oly  to 
the  domination  of  Coogre&s  aud  tiie  people 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemmtc*. 
Gcvcrninect  work.  eSicieiiUy  perlcrme»l, 
needs  no  paid  propaganda  can~.i>&iga.b." 

In  condu&ica.  Coi^ressman  WicuuE&woarH 
said:  "If  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  escajje  finan- 
cial disaster,  the  Congress  must  resume  cun- 
trol  over  expencitures.  the  prv<p«>^e itda  army 
of  45.778,  recjgnized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud^t  as  a  'tool  cl  execuuve  nianagemenl' 
most  be  dlsba^ided. " 

HASNEES  CQSOCrrra  BSTABLtSKXD 

In  May  1947,  the  Hotwe  of  Representatives 
est.sbllshed  a  sperlal  subccmtnlttee  of  the 
Committee  o.i  &q>endltUTes  in  the  Ext?cut1ve 
Departments  to  inquire  into  the  whole  range 
of  publicity  and  propaganda  operations 
throughcjut  the  executive  branch.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Repppsentattve  Forest 
A.  Harness  ui  Indiana.  Uns  comnuttee  ex- 
plored ui  deusii  the  publicity  opera ticns  of 
the  entire  Goverrimeat 

•'Everybody  in  Washirurton  recopr.izes.** 
said  Cjugre&sm  in  Harness,  at  tne  "uttet  of 
the  mvesiipation,  "that  certain  inionnatioa 
serv.ces  are  an  essentitv!  p  irt  af  any  insti- 
tutional operation.  But  Congrtsss  insists 
that  there  is  a  clear  line  of  dlstincUcn  be- 
f:^een  the  It  ntimate  inf ormati  inaJ  services 
and  thos*^^'  additional  operations  which  tend 
to  build  up  pr'jssure  pmuns  and  mass  pnbllc 
opinl.!n  in  tavor  cl  more  prmects.  broader 
]'  trams  or  Pede.-al  intrusions  Into  new 
spheres  of  piitern^  service.  It  is  the  iatier 
operations  which  our  conirr..tu'o  seeks  to 
Itemize  as  to  cost,  scope,  and  iniluence.  At 
least  tlie  people  are  entitled  to  knew  how 
much  they  are  spending  throtigh  their  Gjv- 
ernment  to  educate  themselves  to  more 
spenxling  " 

Q£PAl(TMI.N-r    or    ACaiCULTLTLZ 

In  the  Depirtmcnt  of  Afirriculture.  Investi- 
gators o:  the  Harness  crmmirtee  found  525 
persons  enrased  in  pu'iHc  rflat.ons  v.-nrk 
Their  sala.-lev:  ranfrf-i  f-  m  $1.B88  ti  ?'.^  000 
a  year.  Only  204  members  ot  this  Informa- 
tion and  publicity  stait  were  located  m  V.aeib- 
ingtcn.  Thie  others  nere  eiziploytsd  In 
permanent  branch  ofUcee  of  the  DepartmeiU 
in  Boston;  San  Francisco:  2£llwaulcee:  Ra- 
leigh; Dallas:  Denver;  Albuquerque;  Phila- 
delphia; 0<2gen;  Chicago;  Atlanta;  Juneau, 
Alaska;  San  Jtian,  Puerto  Rico;  and  in  eight 
lesser  cities  tiirou«;hout  the  Sutee  ,ind  Terri- 
tories. 

The  budget  for  the  Office  of  Infarnxation. 
De-Ljaruneni  of  Agriculture,  lur  the  tscal  ye«u- 
l^4A  w.is  «i.3o 7.000.  an  ui.jrease  oi  *ioZ,QM 
over  the  previous  year. 

In  a  period  of  9  months  end.lng  April  1, 
ld47.  Agriculture  s  OtSce  of  Informauon  pre- 
pared l.i^d8  pre^s  releases,  an  average  oi  ahout 
11  every  wofking  day  Duru.^  the  same 
monlhs  it  rcieaseci  837  rad^  scripts.  Use 
radio  time  contributed  Iree  oi  d.arge  for 
these  Goverrune-.i  programs  was  valtaed,  at 
gj.ag     c^'iiinii-iiv.ai     rates,     at     mure     than 
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^500.000  a  jrvar.  During  the  same  9  months 
the  Deparlmen:  released  17  neir  motion -pic- 
ture films,  which  were  distributed  directly 
through  78  film  stations  establUhed  through- 
out the  United  State*. 

The  Department's  mofeU*  exhibits  depict- 
ing Federal  a  <  are  presented  each  year 
at  approxlma  _  jO  State  and  county  fairs. 
In  addition  to  preparing  these  exhibits  and 
staffing  them,  the  Department  pays  half  the 
transportation  chars**- 

The  regular  mi  t  ices  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation include  a  special  weekly  dlpsheet 
to  agricultural  journais.  another  to  general 
marazlnes.  a  weekly  science  letter,  a  special 
clipsheet  to  women's  pasre  editors,  and  a 
weekly  clipsheet  to  editors  ot  Negro 
pertodirals. 

ExcIuslTe  of  mimec^raphlng  and  multi- 
graphing,  processed  in  the  Department.  Ag- 
riculture's exi>endlture  for  printing  and 
b.nding  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  were  $2.2€0.784. 

Among  41  new  titles  noted  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  catalog  of  farmers' 
bulletins  for  the  fiscal  year  1943  (a  war 
year  I  were  the  following:  No.  1849.  Useful 
and  Ornamental  Ootirds:  No.  1851.  Women's 
Dresses  and  Slips:  a  Buylnc  Guide:  and  No. 
1856.  The  Japanese  Beetle  and  Its  Contrcl. 

The  publicauon  of  such  titles  during  waj 
time,  in  the  fsce  of  acute  shortages  of  paper, 
chenucals.  and  manpower  raises  a  question 
touching  ti:e  whole  system  of  management 
in  the  executive  agencies.  If  there  is  no 
i^atem  en-  routine  for  determining  relative 
need  in  tbe  area  of  Government  publications 
In  times  at  war  or  national  emergency,  the 
Nation  obrlously  Is  confronted  with  a  major 
problem  In  Federal  reorganization. 

P08TM.    SZavICZ    BCTOZXCO 

In  May  1942.  the  Post  Ot&ce  Department 
noted  the  Increasicg  flcxxl  of  press  releases, 
^booklets,  and  other  material  placed  In  the 
malls  under  the  Government -'ranking  priv- 
ilege by  the  administrative  aeencies.  The 
Department  suggested  that  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing volume  of  Government  mall  was 
interfering  with  the  handling  of  the  normal 
business  of  the  Department  ( CoNaaxsstoNai. 
BKoaa.  May  ao.  1942.  p.  A2018.  Ludlow). 

For  the  llseal  year  1941  free  mail  from  the 
Federa!  agencies  was  reported  at  841.500.000. 
the  amount  of  postage  which  would  have 
been  collected  at  normal  mailing  rates. 

MUCH  GOVZKMMXNT  MATIXIAI.  NOT  WANTTO 

Much  of  the  material  mailed  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  the  newspaper  and 
editorial  offices  is  of  little  value.  Illustrating 
this  facet  of  the  problem  Representative 
Philip  A.  Bennett,  of  Missouri,  told  the  House 
of   Representatives  on  January  22.   1942: 

"I  frequently  receive  letters  from  publish- 
ers wanting  to  know  if  scn^thing  cannot  be 
done  to  lessen  the  rast  amount  of  material 
sent  them  by  these  departments.  They  tell 
me  they  could  not  give  space  to  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  material  they  receive." 

omciAL  HrMOt 

During  the  war,  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  expanded  Its  activities  to  in- 
clude numerous  types  of  material  calcu- 
lated to  support  war  morale.  A  cooslderable 
staff  of  Hcllywood  artists  was  employed  to 
design  posters  and  cartoons  for  free  dis- 
tribution. Ilustrating  this  activity  was  one 
official  relesLse  depleting  a  scene  at  the  Wash- 
ington zoo.  A  small  boy.  clinging  desper- 
ately to  his  toy  balloon,  was  being  carried 
over  the  housetops,  the  anguished  mother 
shouting  hysterically  "Catcb  him  I  Catch 
him!     It's  rubber" 

Another  exhibit  tn  oOctal  humor  pre- 
sented a  sprightly  salesgirl  in  a  perfume  shop 
offering  to  a  Jaded  patron  a  rare  Item: 
"TouU  love  it— it  smells  like  gaaollnc." 

These  exhlbiu.  fairly  rrpresentative  of 
Federal  thought  control  as  developed  in  the 


area  of  subsidized  hurp.or  In  wartime,  were 
distributed  In  May  1942. 

aMAU.    KaCTPMCNT 

The  most  recent  survey  of  mechanical 
equipment  operated  by  the  Government 
p:iote>raphlc  services  is  found  in  Senate 
Report  No.  1554.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
second  session.  July  22.  1942.  ThU  survey 
covered  kll  Federal  agencies  except  the  mili- 
tary services.  The  civilian  publicity  bureaus 
reported  8  813  cameras  in.  use.  plus  19.978 
pieces  of  auxiliary  photographic  equipment 
aiid  53.717  pieces  of  phcto-processlng  equip- 
ment. The  total  investment  In  these  com- 
bined picture  p>lants  was  estimated  by  the 
Senate  committee  at  something  more  than 
815.000  000 

"The  study  discloses  that  this  equipment 
is  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  in  illus- 
trating and  fostering  the  agencies  concerned." 
the  report  said. 

The  same  committee  took  Inventory  of  all 
mimeographs,  small  printing  presses,  ad- 
dressographs  and  like  equipment  normally 
employed  in  the  Federal  information  offices. 
Exclusive  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  the  military  services,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies owned  19.358  pieces  of  such  equipment, 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $7,750,000.  The.se 
figures  were  not  complete,  however.  The 
report  explained  that  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  which  then  employed 
some  22.000  people  "advised  the  committee 
that  the  information  requested  was  not 
available." 

Excluding  the  nonreporting  agencies  and 
the  military  services,  the  Senate  committee 
tabulated  822,750,000  worth  of  photographic 
and  mimeographing  plant,  all  of  it  employed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  distribution  of  official 
information  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

MOnON-PICTCRE    FILMS 

Motion-picture  films  have  become  an 
established  vehicle  of  Government  education 
and  intelligence.  During  the  war,  all  Gov- 
ernment films  were  released  through  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  which  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  films 
in  line  with  the  war  aims  of  the  administra- 
tion. Special  short  subjects  were  released 
for  bend  drives,  focd  conservation  campaigns, 
to  reduce  absenteeism,  and  like  subjects. 

After  the  war.  a  new  arrangement  for  dis- 
tribution of  Government  films  was  esta'o- 
lished  by  agreement  between  the  American 
Theaters  Association,  1501  Broadway.  New 
York  18.  N.  Y..  and  Mr.  John  R.  Steelman. 
White  House  Executive  Assistant.  This  new 
arrangement  was  announced  on  July  8.  1946. 
It  was  described  at  the  time  by  S.  H.  Fabian. 
president  of  the  American  Theaters  Associa- 
tion, as  "an  attempt  to  unite  the  industry 
In  a  continuation  of  cooperation  extended 
to  the  Government  in  its  wartime-Informa- 
tion program." 

This  arrangement  had  the  practical  effect 
ot  placing  all  Government  film  distribution 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  White  House  staff. 

It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  a  gen- 
eral film  release  by  the  Government  rejiched 
an  audience  of  approximately  90.000,000 
persons  each  week — a  powerful  Instriunent  in 
the  direction  of  managed  opinion. 

Federal  agencies  which  use  Government- 
produced  films  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
op>eratlons  include  the  Department  of  Ak^rl- 
culture.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  National  De- 
fense, Public  Health  Service,  Labor  Depart- 
ment, State  Department.  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Many  other  agencies  release  films  occasionally 
to  stimulate  special  programs,  or  to  launch 
new  ventures  m  Federal-State  cooperation. 


BtntEAC  or  MINES  m.MS 

The  film  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Mlnea 
presents  a  typical  pattern  of  Federal  opera- 
tions in  this  field.  During  the  fi-cal  year 
1947.  this  Bureau  rep<irted  an  Increase  of  20 
percent  In  its  film  exhibitions  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  More  new  films  were 
added  to  the  library  in  1947  than  In  any 
of  the  previous  6  years.  Total  screenings 
for  the  year  were  111.168.  The  combined 
audience  was  8.100.000.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Bureau  had  5.646  films  on  its  dis- 
tribution list,  an  increase  of  1.064  copies  dur- 
ing the  year.  Tctal  footnqe  available  In  this 
library  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1947 
was    4.820.607. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  film  library  is  dis- 
tinctive, however,  in  one  Important  res'""ct. 
Its  films  are  devoted  chiefly  to  techi.  .^al. 
scientific,  safety  and  first-aid  topics.  All 
films  are  produced  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau,  but  with  funds  provided  largely 
by  the  mining  industry.  Tills  proi^am  has 
been  in  operation  since  1916.  The  mining 
Industry,  over  these  32  years,  has  spent  more 
than  $2,500,000  for  the  production  of  these 
films  and  has  provided,  without  cost  to  the  • 
Bureau  of  Mines,  many  thousands  of  prints 
for  free  distribution.  Each  exhibitor  is  re- 
quired to  pay  round-trip  transportation  costs 
and  to  guarantee  the  safe  return  of  the 
film  to  the  library.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  relatively  insignificant. 

IDUCATION  BT  GOVntNMnrt 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  such 
long-term  educational  programs  properly 
may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  Federal  establishment.  Such  work  could 
be  carried  on  with  equal  effectiveness  by  any 
established  mining  school,  safety  council,  or 
educational  foundation.  Closely  linked  with 
educational  and  research  Institutions,  the 
film  library  of  the  Bureau  ol  Mines  likely 
would  reflect  more  readily  the  latest  advances 
In  science  and  technology.  Removal  of  this 
work  from  the  Federal  establishment  would 
lessen  the  danger,  always  present,  of  subtle 
propaganda  influences  supporting  official 
policy. 

However  efficient  and  effective  a  program  of 
Government  education  may  be.  the  fact  re- 
mains that  m.iss  education  Is  not  a  consti- 
tutional function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. All  programs  of  education  by  the 
Government  tend  eventually  to  reflect  official 
thouKht.  official  opinion,  and  official  alms. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  function  of  edu- 
cation Inevitrbly  is  diluted  by  the  pressures 
of  politics  and  propaganda.  The  best  safe- 
guard possible  for  the  whole  process  of  edu- 
cation is  to  keep  it  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  through  their  own  cooperative 
organizations,  and  to  remove  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  direction,  guidance,  and  In- 
fluence by  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
Gcvernnrtent.  All  the  history  of  national 
thouRht-control  aeencies  tn  other  lands  sup- 
ports  this  conclusion. 

PAMPHLETS 

Your  task  force  examined  all  the  publica- 
tions released  by  the  Bureau  of  Azricultural 
Economics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  1948.  This  study 
did  not  cover  the  entire  department,  but 
merely  one  bureau,  that  dealing  with  crop 
prospects,  price  movements,  and  production 
costs. 

This  February  list  contains  39  new  titles 
for  the  month  on  the  periodical  list  and 
26  new  titles  en  the  list  of  maps  and  charts. 

This  tremendous  volume  of  production  far 
exceeds  the  practical  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  By  an  orderly  process  of 
selection  over  a  period  of  perhaps  5  years, 
this  volume  of  work  probably  could  be  re- 
duced by  half.  Virtually  all  the  material 
thus  assembled   by   the   Government   repre- 
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■ents  merely  after-the-fact  compilation  of 
dally  market  decisions.  Much  of  the  statis- 
tical material  presented  in  the  periodical 
surve's  for  different  commodities  is  merely 
reference  tables  reproduced  from  month  to 
month.  Save  for  the  current  month  and  the 
current  year,  all  these  figures  are  available 
in  the  standard  reference  works,  such  as  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
This  continuotM  reproduction,  month  after 
month,  in  mimeographed  form  reflects,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  the  instinctive  bureau- 
cratic urge  to  make  work. 

Examined  alone,  each  of  these  Items  may 
be  Justified.  But  when  the  production  of 
an  entire  month  or  an  entire  season  is  put 
together,  the  amount  of  duplication,  overlap, 
and  repetition  Is  almost  beyond  measure. 

PRTXTTNC    APPROPRIATION   SHOCXD   BE   CTT 

The  only  practical  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem of  excessive  Government  literature  is 
through  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  unquestioned  power 
to  limit  effectively  the  volume  of  printing 
and  mimeographing  produced  for  or  by  any 
agency.  A  persistent  policy  of  10  percent 
reductions  would  compel  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  reappraise  such  programs 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  practical  need.  No 
essential  function  of  Government  would  be 
impaired  by  such  a  policy.  If  all  the  printed 
matter  emanating  from  Federal  establish- 
ments were  reduced  by  50  jjercent  over  a 
period  of  5  years — assuming  a  sound  basis  of 
selectivity  in  that  period — no  segment  of  the 
population  would  be  deprived  of  any  vital 
or  beneficial  Government  service. 

WABTIME  crXTAILMENTS 

The  extent  of  possible  curtailment  In  Gov- 
ernment publications  in  the  period  of  stress 
Is  disclosed  by  a  report  from  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  In  September  1942.  At 
that  time.  OWI  Regulation  No  3  decreed  the 
suspension  of  239  Federal  periodical  pub- 
lications and  limited  the  mailing  of  284  ad- 
ditional publications.  This  list  of  523  Fed- 
eral periodicals — dally,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  annually — was  the  first  such 
official  list  complied  since  1932.  The  war- 
time suspension  of  229  publications  was  dic- 
tated by  the  paper  shortage. 

But  since  the  war  many  of  these  Items  have 
been  resumed,  and  practically  all  of  the  mail- 
ing lists  have  been  expanded. 

Aporoximately  half  of  the  publications 
dlscoiatinued  by  the  0)^T  order  were  produc- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Another  25  percent  were  productions  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Other  suspen- 
sions and  curtailments  of  Importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  paper  consumption  were 
In  the  Census  Bureau,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Interior  Department,  Labor  De- 
partment, Maritime  Commission,  and 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Significance  of  the  OWI  survey  and 
action  Is  this:  When  compjelling  reasons  for 
economy  in  paper  and  printing  presented 
themsehes  in  wartime,  a  way  was  found 
quickly  to  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent 
the  volume  of  Government  printed  matter 
distributed  to  the  people. 

Parenthetically,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  paper  was  not  saved,  but  merely  diverted 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  other 
Government  orders  of  a  strictly  wartime 
character,  such  as  ration  bocks,  military 
manuals,  procurement  specifications  and 
selec'ive  service  forms.  Without  the  cur- 
tailment of  Government  publications,  how- 
ever, the  wartime  needs  cf  the  Government 
Priming  Office  In  paper.  Ink,  and  labor  could 
not   have  been  supplied. 

rzDEaAi.  PBzsstrac  cboxtps 

Congress  has  been  alert  for  several  years 
to  the  organized  pressure-group  activities 
wiuch  are  sponsored,  supported  and  stunu- 
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lated  by  the  administrative  agencies  them- 
selves. Fairly  representative  of  the  major- 
ity attitude  toward  such  activities  Is  the 
statement  of  Representative  Komer  A. 
Ramey.  of  Ohio,  who  told  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  26.  1948. 

"The  greatest  pressure  that  we  have  is 
from  groups  in  Government,  the  agencies 
themselves,  telling  thousands  of  people  in 
your  district  to  write  you  to  pass  this  and 
that — to  spend — to  surrender  individual  lib- 
erty f)  Government  control,  thus  again  to 
spend  more  money,  more  money  and  more 
money"  (CoNcaxssiONAL  Record,  p.  £653). 

After  15  months'  work,  Ccngressmau  HiJ-- 
ness  summarized  his  conclusions  on  Gov- 
semment  pressure  groups  in  these  words: 

"Everyone  in  Congress  is  keenly  conscious 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  this  Govern.Tient 
propaganda  machine,  for  he  comes  in  direct 
personal  contact  with  it  every  day.  He  lives 
with  the  lobbies,  good  and  bad,  which  con- 
stantly seek  to  infiuence  the  course  of  legis- 
lation, and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  know  that 
the  most  powerful,  most  persistent  of  them 
all  Is  the  Federal  lobby.  It  works  around 
the  clock  every  day  of  the  year. 

"Whether  the  Immediate  purpose  of  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  is  good  or  bad.  the  fact 
remains  that  individual  liberty  and  free  in- 
stitutions cannot  long  su.-vive  when  the 
vast  power  of  Government  may  be  mar- 
shaled against  the  people  to  perpetuate  a 
given  policy  or  a  particular  group  of  oS&ce 
holders.  Nor  can  freedom  survive  if  all  Gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs  are  sustained 
by  an  overwhelming  Government  propa- 
ganda. 

THE  LAW   AGAINST  FEDERAL  PROPAGANDA 

As  the  Harness  committee  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly, the  diversion  of  appropriations  to 
propaganda  and  pressure-group  activities  Is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  The  committee  reports  cite  repeatedly 
section  201,  title  18.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  enacted  July  11.  1919  (41  Stat.  68),  as 
follows- 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
act  shall.  In  the  absence  of  express  au- 
thorization by  Congress,  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal  service, 
advertisement,  telegram,  telephone,  letter, 
printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  device, 
intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution proposing  such  legislation  or  appro- 
priation: but  thL"  shall  not  prevent  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  from 
communicating  to  Members  cf  Congress  on 
the  request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business. 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who.  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of  re- 
moving him.  Is  found  to  have  \-lolated  or  at- 
tempted to  violate  this  section,  shall  be  re- 
moved by  such  super!'  r  officer  from  office  or 
employment.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  who  violates  or  attempts  to 
violate  this  section  shall  also  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both." 

INTORMATIONAL  SPHERE  DEFINED 

The  Harness  Committee  drew  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  legitimate  publicity 
and  Information  functions  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  those  activities  which  washed 
over  into  the  area  of  conditioning  public 
opinion  by  propaganda  techniques. 


"It  Is  a  duty  of  representative  government 
to  keep  the  people  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed." Representative  Harness  informed 
the  House.  'Administrative  rfllcials  at 
jxjlicy-maklng  levels  are,  and  should  be,  en- 
tirely free  to  express  their  views  and  dis- 
cuss policy  on  any  issue.  Eut  beyond  the 
routine  of  releasing  such  expressions  to  the 
regular  news  channels,  no  agency  properly 
may  go.  The  Information  services  of  the 
administrative  agencies  may  not  lawfully  use 
public  funds  to  promote  new  projects,  to 
Influence  legislation,  or  to  mold  puoUc 
opinion  for  or  against  any  legislative  pro- 
posal. Federal  officials  and  employees  may 
not  lawfully  devote  their  time  and  talents. 
paid  for  from  public  funds,  to  mold  public 
opinion.  The  sole  legal  functions  of  a  Fed- 
eral inlormatJon  service  is  to  issue  factual, 
objective,  and  studiously  unbiased  informa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  the  law  is  be- 
ing violated  repeatedly  by  numerous  admiii- 
istratlve  agencies.  In  hundreds  of  ways, 
some  devious,  some  blatant.  Federal  officials 
and  employees  are  ignoring  or  flouting  sec- 
tion 201  of  i:tle  18  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
often  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  fostermg 
sentiment  and  support  for  administration 
policies  and  programs. 

"The  issue  is  far  broader  than  the  merits 
of  any  particular  piece  of  legislation.  The 
record  reveals  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
Government  lobbyists  operate  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll,  how  they  are  always  at  work  to 
expand  their  fields  of  interest,  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office,  and  tc  inr.pose  their 
ideas  and  systems  upon  the  American  people 
by  organized  propaganda,  paid  tor  entirely  by 
the  diversion  of  public  funds  from  their  true 
purposes  to  the  .secret  purposes  of  the  top 
bureaucrats  and  planners. 

"This  Is  the  fundamental  issue  from  the 
legislative  standpoint — whether  Congress  has 
lost  its  power  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
sort  of  government  the  p>eople  want;  or 
whether  the  bureaucrats  are  supreme  and 
can  give  the  sort  of  government  they  want. 
regardless  of  Congress,  regardless  of  elec- 
tions, regardless  of  public  opinion.  That's 
a  question  that  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  pop- 
ular government.  If  the  bureaucrats  are 
above  Congress,  and  may  defy  Congress  in 
the  way  they  spend  their  apprcpnations, 
then  representative  government  has  become 
a  fiction." 

THE  FEDERAL  CASCPAIGN  FOR  SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 

The  Harness  committee  devoted  several 
months.  July-October  1947,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
United  States  PubUc  Health  Service.  A  spe- 
cial report  (H  Rept.  786,  80th  Cong..  1st 
sess.)  charged  "that  at  least  six  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  are  using  Government 
funds  in  an  Improper  manner  for  propa- 
ganda activities  supporting  compulsory  na- 
tional health  insurance."  The  agencies 
named  as  participants  in  this  activity  were 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  United  States  Employment  S-rVice.  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture,  and  tbe  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Board. 

These  agencies  cooperated  In  the  conduct 
of  a  series  of  "health  workshops"  arranged 
throughout  the  country  during  1945  and 
1946.  The  purpose  of  the  health  workshops 
was,  the  committee  said,  "to  mobilize  pres- 
stire  grouns"  in  behalf  of  socialized  medicine. 

•"The  firet  meeting  in  furtherance  of  these 
health  workshops  was  held  in  Washington 
on  November  2.  1945.  At  that  meeting  only 
10  persons  were  present,  all  of  them  full-time 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  " 

This  report  quoted  a  letter  under  date  of 
December  10.  1945,  signed  by  Thomas  Par- 
ran.  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Ser\-lce.    The  letter  was. 
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to  &U  fleld  »cd  staff  b«b  tlutnitbo 
cut  tbtcouotrr.  It  t«f«R«d  to  •  spedal  HW- 
tage  sent  to  Ooagreoa  on  Wc>iwli«  19.  IMfi^ 
by  Prwtatect  Truman,  argtng  enjkctment  o( 
a  nm.ttnm^i  boaltn  prograza.  Dr  Parrao's  let* 
tar  to  tte  acaC  aUvtted  to  tfce  Preeldent'a 
maaaci  to  OoOtresB  as  "a  subject  of  th« 
h%lMBt  Impuitanea  »>  cTrrr  ciuaen  " 

HI*  letter  continued  (Uanscrlpt.  klay  18. 
1947.  p.  M) :  "TlM  approptiate  e \ecuUv« 
efanctai  of  tlte  Oowiuinaat  bavt  bean  spe- 
dflcally  instructed  )>y  Uw  President  to  asstsv 
la  carr\lzi«  ou:  th..%  le^lslaUTe  pracraa  aa 
presented  to  Oaofraai.  •  •  •  tx^rf  oO- 
cer  Ql  the  PubUe  BBaltii  Sernce  will  TtsA 
to  faathsrtar  trtisaW  -r.iix  tiM  Prastdents 
nMBMce  and  wUl  be  KUld«d  by  its  pronsiooa 
wban  mating  any  puUic  stataBcct  Ukdy 
to  be  Interpreted  as  represarting  tba  oOclal 
views  cf  tbe  PubUc  Health  Serrloe  " 

This  iatt«r  was  rhalterged  unxnedlate'v  by 
sooaa  iiMHnhers  at  ttare  putoUc  hes.th  stafl  as 
an  attraipt  to  mnWIln?  the  ectire  agency  ag- 
^nmifttf  behind  the  Wagser-Murray-Otiiitell 
till,  then  pendiog  before  Um  Senate  LAdor 
Ccann:l:tee. 

Less  tas.a  2  months  aTter  the  date  of  this 
public  health  sva2  circular.  tl>e  first  health 
workshop  was  he.'d  In  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Peb- 
rwy  6  to  13.  1M6.  Of  the  frJ  persons  par- 
tlfllpG*.:n«.  16  were  employees  oi  the  Federal 
Oortrmauii.  representing  aevoa  dlCerent 
aiteocles  barlcg  an  Interest  tn  health  and 
welfa.'e  programs.  A  second,  and  lanrer 
beaith  workshop  was  held  In  Jamestown. 
N.  Oak  .  September  27  to  30.  .946.  with  98 
persons  partldpatmg.  18  of  whom  were  Fed- 
eral employees  reprtsentini;  seven  Oorcm- 
ment  agencies.  The  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing was  Ma>bew  E>errTberry.  Ph  D  of  the 
L    red  Stai?s  Publ.c  Health  Semce. 

The  report  of  the  Hame.-Jt  committee 
»*-ates:  "Apart  from  the  Federal  personnel, 
there  were  no  doctors  of  med:cine  in  at- 
t?nclance  at  this  meetlnz  as  deieeates  The 
teattmony  before  your  eommittee  Irdlcatea 
that  no  registered  doctor  of  medicine  was  In- 
vited to  participate.  •  •  •  It  U  erldent 
from  the  record  that  most  of  the  planning 
uas  done  by  the  Federal  oadala  in  Washln4;- 
tan  prior  to  each  workshop  conference,  and 
that  each  meeung  was  deroted  to  their  own 
purpoacB.  that  of  organising  preHure  groups 
to  agitate  for  compulsory  beatth  Instiranoe. 
as  then  pendini?  In  Congress." 

A  report  from  the  Ofenwal  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  the  Hsmeas  ooounittee.  disclosed  that 
▼arlous  Federal  agencies  approved  vouchers 
to  a  tcta:  of  •!  .950  far  travel  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment eraployees  to  and  from  the  James- 
town health  wnrkshop.  This  report  revealed 
that  the  Jamestown  conference  tock  18  Fed- 
eral oOelals  sway  from  their  desks  f cr  a  total 
of  126  man-days.  Stmllar  expense  accounts 
were  ttemlaed  for  four  other  health  work- 
shops amcfwl  throtighout  the  country. 

The  Hameis  committee  later  obtained 
from  the  Fed»nl  Security  Asency  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Isstruction  sheets  dlstrthuted  by 
the  training  officers  at  the  health  worltshopa. 
Amocig  the  topics  Ustcd  In  the  program  wcra 
these: 

(a)  Techniques  for  tha  Organization  of 
Citl??n  Oroups; 

(b>  Forncaiion  of  Pressure  Groups; 

(c)  Methods  c^  Brbigtag  Abont  Group 
Action. 

One  paragraph  of  the  action  program 
finally  approved  by  the  JomastowB  confer- 
ence urged  that  congraaalonai  <-!tndldates  and 
Incumbents  be  polled  by  the  '^"**^ttt  on 
their  stand  on  the  national  heslth  program, 
and  that  their  oplnlcms  b«  sent  to  the  State 
organlaatlone  lor  publication. 

In  summarizing  the  health  workshop  taeta- 
clque.  as  presented  In  the  pubUc  ^^^-^-fn 
befors  the  Harneas  coamuiiee.  the  committee 
report  said: 


"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this 
rstttal  presents  the  complete  picture  >.  i  Gov- 
cnunent  profiajraccia  in  »ction.  The  Federal 
employees  arrance  the  meeting.  Invite  the 
dclegataa.  train  the  delegate*,  preside  st  the 
meetings,  and  then  irame  the  formal  sum- 
mary of  Tssolutiors  and  act',  ins.  And  sH  of 
th.is  is  p«Ud  f^~.r  wttn  public  c.oneys  never 
authortaed  or  approved  by  Congre^  for  these 
or  any  Like  purpuees. ' 


Fcwjc  «tr9STJ««   roa   mo^^   spsmtino 
Field  InvesttgfltcTs   '  E.irr.ccs  com- 

mittee were  sent  to  :  .  .-In  Mr\y  1947 
:  :>  trace  out  th?  prcpr>sf^ncla  m?th-d  en- 
p'oved  by  the  De-partmsnt  cf  Acrtculture, 
t^.rc!UEh  the  Arr1ct:!t-jral  .^d.'tistrrcnt  ."Vdmln- 
i:-trail3r.  to  r  •  en  C-n^ress 

to  Ircrease  ap         :  .--  the  fiscal  year 

I»48 

When  the  1948  appropriation  bill  was  In 
the  Hc>us«?.  certain  reducttors  were  m^de  In 
the  soil-conaervaticn  prr^ram.  On  the  d^y 
the  appraprtatlon  bill  wi«  voted  In  the 
House,  a  telefra-n  was  sent  from  th«"  De- 
partment m  Washlnrton  to  all  State  admin- 
istrators of  the  AAA.  suTmnxrtelng  the  rcdtic- 
tions  approved  Following  recely-t  of  this 
tplerrtm.  the  Str.te  administrator  Jn  Ne- 
braska summoned  his  elfht  reglottal  assist- 
ants to  a  meeting  at  Lincoln.  At  that  meet- 
ing a  letter  was  drafted  to  be  sent  to  the 
c-Tintv  ae«nt«  to  every  farmer  In  the  State. 
The  letters,  as  finally  ma.led  by  the  county 
headquarters,  were  not  Identical.  But  each 
did  contain  certain  sentences  or  phrases 
based  on  the  mast^  telegram  sent  to  the 
State  agents  of  the  AAA  from  Washington, 
Ir.ve?::^  •--rs  for  the  commi.toe  br;.uj::;t  back 
to  Wa£hi.ngton  oopiea  of  these  letters  as 
trjilied  out  In  2o  different  counties  of  Ne- 
braska. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  campaign  was 
to  stampeda  the  Senate  to  restore  eome  of 
the  ec^ucmies  voted  by  the  House.  It  was 
an  ed  attempt  by  the  Oepartircnt  of 

Ae,.  '  .  on  a  Natiou-wide  scale,  by  the 

U'  .'.c  fund5.  to  Influence  the  course 

cf  .  .ja  btlure  Congress.     In   th»o  in- 

stance the  campaign  was  largely  succusXuL 
Most  of  the  House  cuts  weri3  restored  by  tiia 
Senate. 

The  potentialities  of  such  a  cuupalgn. 
looking  to  a  telegraphic  drive  on  Coi%ruaa 
for  mrre  funds,  can  best  be  reullzed  by  con- 
fiderln^  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  official  network 
t.hroushout  the  coimtry.  There  are  3.023 
CQ'j^ty  agricultural  associations  in  tha 
United  States,  each  with  lu  county  oaices  or 
he;idquarters.  There  are  8,087  county  com- 
mitteemen asslsUng  the  county  agerts. 
U::der  theae  county  committeemen  are  S7.629 
commtmity  ocmmltteemen.  employed  on  a 
per  diem  basis.  In  addition,  there  are  8,378 
r:Jd  oflSoe  personitel  sarvlng  the  county 
agents  and  the  county  commit teemen.  The 
direct  Federal  payroll  for  ptrsoauel  hire  m 
these  categories  for  1047  was  $19,538324.  An 
additional  Item  of  8C3.760,&S0  was  allocated 
for  travel  expenses  of  those  people. 

All  these  local  informaUuu  channels  are 
brau^bt  together  In  each  State  under  the 
State  administrator  of  the  AAA.  a  full-tlma 
offlcer  with  headquarters  and  staff,  usu^ly 
located  in  the  capital  city. 

As  a  rtiie.  a  regional  administrator,  also 
a  full-time  employee,  with  odloe  and  secre- 
tarial staff,  Is  set  up  for  each  10  or  15 
c.  unties. 

This  organization  can  be  converted  ovcr- 
nt«;ht  IZiVi  a  complete  network  of  propa- 
ganda and  preesure-gmtrp  arttvltlex.  which 
may  be  est  off  by  the  simple  device  of  a 

single  telei<ram  or  letter  mailed  to  each 
of  the  48  State  administrators  from  Wash- 
lt.(ton.  By  calling  thu  ontanl^^tion  into 
acUon,  It  has  been  poesU^le  to  lay  down  on 


Coii<ress  as  many  as  250.0')0  communlcaUona 
In  a  single  week,  all  addreeaed  to  an  identi- 
cal point  of  lev:isl:'.tlon  then   pending. 

The  ulUmate  signinpance  of  such  an  or- 
Kanisatlon  is  that  the  pressure  U  treneiated. 
m  the  first  Instance  by  the  iramli  ,?  of  a 
teietrvn  or  a  letter  In  the  Department  In 
W&sliin<ton. 

In  bri-.ging  theee  matters  to  the  attention 
of  Ccugress  the  Harness  committee  con- 
cluded: 

"Ttie  responsibility  for  correction  of  this 
lm"rcper  ur.d  VAc  ,al  use  of  O'jvernaaent 
funds  in  the  Production  aud  Marketing  Ad- 
ministratioa  lies  directly  tvtth  the  Depart- 
ment of  Apiculture.  Alfioiigh  our  commit- 
t.^  first  called  tliese  Violations  to  the  at- 
tent;on  of  the  Department  In  June  1&47. 
cur  best  lnfj;niatija  Indicates  that  no  dis- 
ciplinary action  of  any  kind  has  bf-en  t?iken 
nr^lnst  the  ofSclals  involved,  and  thnt  no 
re^l  steps  have  l)een  taken  to  ruard  a2ainst 
a  recurrence  of  such  abuses  In  the  future. "• 

IZKIOATION    AND   ETCLAM.'.TICN   PSZSSu&Z  CSOCTPS 

A  similar  network  of  organised  pressure 
group  acUvities  Is  maintaiued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  In- 
tel iOr,  to  resist  all  sttempts  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations for  Irrigation  and  reclamatlua 
works. 

It  Is  Inherent  in  the  nntiire  of  Irri^aUon 
and  reclaoiutioa  works  that  people  lu  tha 
Immediate  locality  are  anxious  to  hate  each 
project  completed  as  quickly  as  passible. 
But  there  obviously  must  be  an  over-&ll 
limit  on  tills  type  of  spending  each  year. 
When  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
C  .?ress  undertake  to  keep  all  projects  mov- 
ir.:;  along  on -an  even  keel,  within  the  over- 
all limit  of  spending,  terrific  pressures  In- 
stantly develop  m  practically  all  t:.e  local 
projects.  ThrouKh  subtle  propt;ttanda  de- 
vices emanating  chiefly  fr  m  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  Washington,  each  locality 
is  given  the  Imprecision  thut  its  work  is  being 
retarded  for  the  advimtoge  of  some  distant 
community.  By  this  method  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  systtmaticaily  generates  r.ew 
pressures  on  Congress  for  more  spending 
each  year. 

Hearings  before  the  Harness  committee 
In  May  and  June  1948,  established  clearly 
that  many  persons  carried  ou  the  rolls  of 
the  Bureau  of  BecLamauon  as  Irupectors  and 
supervlrcrs  were  in  fact  nothing  mo;e  than 
r»id  presstire-i^roup  a  rents.  They  traveled 
f-'om  community  to  community  to  incite 
1  ;cal  civlr  b<:dle.s  against  Congress.  They 
v,ere  Interviewed  in  the  press,  made  radio 
speeches,  addressed  chamber  of  conunerce 
luncheons,  wrote  articles  for  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Such  actlvltl<!s  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  payroll 
cu  every  ma,  jr  prrjject.  T'le  net  rriuit  la 
a  well-nigh  irresistible  preesure  u:;3n  Con- 
gr^^-s  for  ever  l.ir^-i-r  a.-propriaUons  lor  this 
type  of  work. 

In  souM  cases  Congroos  allocated  mors 
m.oney  to  a  given  project  then  could  be  spent 
lu  tlie  riscAl  year.  C.  .-ry-over  funds  ranging 
up  to  tiO  000,000  at  the  end  of  a  flsail  year 
have  been  dlaooeered  by  the  Hou&e  and  Sen- 
ate  Ap7jropriatlons  Committees.  Yet  the 
pressure  for  more  funds  continues  from 
mcnth  to  mouth,  most  of  it  generated  by  the 
Bureau  Itself. 

TJ-.e  propagandists  and  pressure  group 
leaders  em;iloyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
niaUon  could  never  be  IdenuUed  as  such 
by  an  audit  of  the  payroll.  On  the  rcUs  they 
are  identified  as  actual  on-the-aite  inspec- 
tors or  supervisors  of  the  coustrucUju  pro- 
gram. 

This  type  of  diversion  of  public  funds  can 
be  halted  only  by  sn  arbitrary  reduction  in 
the  approprtattons— a  reduction  which  will 
compel  tha  Bureau  to  allocnte  its  funds 
faithfully  to  the  c<)n8tructioa  work  Intended 
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by  Congress.  Only  by  such  methods  may 
Congress  ho;:;e  to  step  the  scepaee  which  now 
fuels  the  overwhelming  propaganda  machine 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

On  May  14,  1948.  Chairman  Harness,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Propa- 
ganda, transmitted  to  the  Hotise  Appropria- 
tions Committee  a  Eumm.iry  of  his  findings 
and  conclusions  regarding  the  Bureau  cf 
Reclamation.  In  lllustratinc  the  conceal- 
ment of  funds  as  an  aid  to  generating  prop- 
aganda In  the  fleld  for  more  funds.  Chair- 
man Harness  said: 

'Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  now  on 
record  with  our  committee  was  the  Bureau's 
repeated  statement  to  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  the  Congress  that  Its  carry- 
over funds  'rom  the  fiscal  vcar  1947  would  be 
♦44.CCO.0CO.  Within  60  days  after  the  c:ose 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  carry -'^ver  fund  was 
found  to  be  approximately  $88,000,000.  and  is 
so  reported  In  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage for  1949  at  page  445.     •     •     • 

"Whether  the  Btireau  had  some  willful 
purpose  in  misrepresenting  the  carry-over 
figure,  cr  vhether  this  was  the  result  of 
gross  negligence,  is  really  immaterial.  The 
gravity  of  the  error  Is  such  that  those  respon- 
sible for  It  should  no  longer  be  trusted  by 
the   Congress." 

The  Hi^rness  committee  also  reported  In 
its  communication  to  the  Houre  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  In  the  Central  Valley 
project  In  California  the  hearings  Indicated 
a  clear  design  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  exhaust  all  its  funds  alloca'ed  for  the 
Central  Valley  within  the  first  6  months  of 
the  fiscal   year. 

By  spendln?  the  entire  year's  allocation 
In  6  months,  the  Bureau  of  Eeclamation  was 
able  to  bring  about  a  virtual  stoppage  of 
work  on  the  entire  Central  Valley  develop- 
ment. This  suspension  of  work  naturally 
sprend  trreat  confusion  and  alarm  through- 
out the  tenitory.  When  this  alarm  reached 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  form  of  excited  inquiries  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  suspension,  the  answer  was  given 
uniformly  that  Congress  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  the  work. 

Di£clocu-e  of  this  type  of  propaganda  ac- 
tivity tliroughout  the  Central  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia led  to  a  demand  for  the  removal  of 
Michael  W  Straus.  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  In  the  debates  on  this 
suggestion.  Congressman  Harness  at  one 
point  demanded  the  Impeachment  of  Com- 
missioner Straus.  Because  these  matters 
did  not  develop  »n  the  record  until  the  last 
month  of  the  session.  In  May  and  June  1948, 
no  conclusive  action  was  taken  on  them. 

COVOINMENT    PBCPACAKDA    FOB    VTtZVTBSAL 
MU.rr.\HT    TRAINIJiO 

The  Harness  committee  also  Issued  two 
reports  tracing  out  the  systematic  propa- 
ganda campaign  conducted  by  the  Eiepart- 
ment  of  the  Army  to  generate  Natlon-wice 
grcup  pressure  for  enactm''nt  of  universal 
military  training.  The  first  report.  No.  1073. 
Eightieth  Congress,  first  session,  was  dated 
July  24.  1947.  The  second.  No.  1510,  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  second  sesricn.  was  dated 
M'Tch  4.  1948. 

Civilian  speakers  employed  by  the  War  De- 
partment conducted  their  carrpaign  for  uni- 
versal military  training  through  every 
known  avenue  of  Intelligence.  Usually  these 
speakers  were  employed  at  $25  per  diem  plus 
traveling  expenses  They  conducted  radio 
panels  In  various  cities  and  appeared  be- 
fore citizens'  groups  wherever  and  whenever 
they  cculd  be  assembled.  The  radio  panels 
always  were  tcp-heavy  with  persons  selected 
to  qpeak  In  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing. Material  supporting  the  proposal  was 
prepared  in  the  War  Department  for  distri- 
bution to  participants  In  the  radio  discus- 


sions. Frequently  the  radio  di«^usslon 
ended  with  an  appeal  to  write  to  the  radio 
station,  which  undertook  to  forwra-d  the  let- 
ters to  the  proper  congressional  authorities. 
One  of  these  discussion  leaders  was  shown 
to  have  made  speeches  or  radio  addresses  in 
17  States.  When  crowded  itineraries  com- 
f>elled  it,  the  speakers  were  carried  from  pwint 
to  point  in  military  planes  Yet  at  no  point 
had  Congress  authorized  such  activities,  or 
any  diversion  of  the  military  budget  to  such 
propaganda. 

"The  Harness  committee  concluded  its 
first  report  In  these  words  (p.  7 )  : 

"It  has  become  apparent  to  our  conunit- 
tee  that  Government  propaganda  is  designed, 
in  most  Instances,  to  make  the  Individual 
believe  he  Is  thinking  fcr  himself.  In  reali- 
ty. Government  propaganda  distorts  facts 
with  such  authority  that  the  person  be- 
comes prejudiced  or  biased  in  the  direction 
which  the  Government  propagandists  wish 
to  lead  the  national  thinking  It  is  the  high 
authority  and  the  supposed  objectivity  of 
Government  wliich  leads  people  to  accept 
wilhout  question  tlie  words  released  by 
Government  ofSciais  and  agencies.  Propa- 
ganda in  its  crudest  form  appeals  to  emotion 
only.  Government  propaganda  Is  frequently 
only  slanted,  but  accomplishes  the  same 
result.  An  Individual  may  be  wary  and  crit- 
ical of  material  coming  from  a  special-in- 
terest group.  He  knows  such  groups  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  But  he  wiU  consider  It  gospel 
truth  if  tbe  Government  says  the  Identical 
thing,  because  he  regards  the  Government 
offic: -.Is  as  impartial. 

"Your  committee  therefore  reports  Its  firm 
conclusion  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
at  hand,  the  War  Depa.^mert,  Its  personnel 
and  civilian  employees,  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  th^lr  proper  duty  of  providing 
factual  information  to  the  people  and  the 
Congress,  and  ha\e  engaged  In  propaganda 
supported  by  taxpayers'  monev,  to  influence 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress  ■ 

Another  segment  of  the  War  Dejjartment 
propaganda  for  UMT  was  the  production  of 
a  special  motion  picture  film  for  free  dis- 
tribtulon.  This  film  cost  $36,000  to  pro- 
duce, and  an  additional  $14,000  was  spent 
to  distribute  it  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Army  distributed  some 
125.000  printed  pamphlets  supporting  uni- 
versal military  training.  DiMng  1947  the 
A-'my  likewise  distributed  123  press  releases 
relating  to  universal  military  training. 
About  1,500  copies  of  each  press  release  were 
distributed. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  Harness  report  in  July  1S47,  the  War 
Department  propaganda  activities  in  behalf 
of  UMT  were  reorganized  and  shaken  down 
considerably.  As  a  result,  the  second  report, 
on  March  4.  1948.  observed: 

"The  committee  feels  that  while  there  have 
been  some  continued  violations,  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  they  hare  diminished  con- 
siderably since  our  report  of  July  24.  1947." 

rraisjiL  propaganta  roR  ptrstic  Horsixo 
The  several  housing  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  carry  on  systematic 
propaganda  for  the  enlargement  of  Federal 
appropriations  and  subsidies  for  housing. 
"The  Harness  Ccnunittee  explored  these  ac- 
tivities in  detail  in  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Diego  area  in  California.  The  Committee 
reported  systematic  political  activity  throueh 
the  rental  offices  to  encourage  election  of 
State  and  Federal  officers  pledged  to  expand 
the  public  housing  program. 

All  tenants  of  Government  housing  proj- 
ects are  required  to  pay  their  rent  by  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month.  In  November  1946 
this   payment   period   fell   In   the   last   week 


of  the  general  C.-neressional  campaign. 
Throughout  the  Los>  Aneeies-San  Dieco  area 
many  of  the  Federal  rental  ofTices  were  pla- 
carded with  posters  captioned  "Save  your 
home."  In  at  least  two  instances  Federal 
employees  in  the  San  D.eco  housn..-  rr  .Kct 
were  solicited  for  political  contnbutior.j.  to 
assist  the  c-ampalgn  of  State  representa- .^  - 
and  senators  pledged  to  large  povernment 
EU'osidies  in   the   field   of   housing:. 

Said  the  Harness  committee  report  on 
the  Lob  Angele«-San  Diezo  projects,  in  June 
1948:  "Much  of  t.he  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda favoring  public  housing  emanates 
from  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  and  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference.  TTiese 
organizations  have  been  very  active  through- 
out the  country.  Most  of  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
are  also  members  of  one  of  these  as.'socia- 
tlons.  Both  have  been  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  in  support  of  the  Wagner  Hcusing 
bill,  which  failed  of  passage  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  Federal  employees  are  In  close 
contact  with  both  there  associations,  and 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  operating  poli- 
cies. Both  associations  have  been  used  to 
promote  State  and  Federal  legislation  favor- 
able to  public  housing." 

Representative  Rai.fh  W.  GwrrrN,  of  New 
York,  as  a  witness  before  the  Harness  com- 
mittee, enumerated  826  local  housing  au- 
thorities for  cities,  counties,  and  communi- 
ties ttircughoat  the  country.  He  presented 
for  the  record  an  outline  of  the  propaganda 
methods  employed  on  a  national  scale  by  the 
various  housing  authorities,  all  of  which  are 
subsidized  In  some  degree  by  Federal  funds 
(hearings,  p.  54). 

Representative  Gwnnt  summarized  the 
political  Implications  of  this  vast  propaganda 
network  in  these  words  (H.  Rept  2351;  80th 
Conp.,  2d  sess.:  June  15,  1948,  p.  8)  : 

"The  party  that  builds  the  public  housing 
selects  the  tenants.  •  •  •  So  we  have 
allocation  of  space  in  many  of  these  cities 
on  the  NK\T)  American  plan.  Although  our 
public  housing  Is  very  new  In  some  jsarts  of 
the  country,  the  vote  runs  as  high  as  92  per- 
cent for  the  party  that  built  the  houses.  In 
New  York,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati  where  we 
checked  we  found  that  true.  " 

The  Harness  report  on  this  facet  of  bureau- 
cratic pressure-group  activities  sustained  by 
Federal  appropriations  concluded  on  this 
note: 

"All  the  evidence  l>efore  tbe  committee 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  In  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Dl?go  area  is  systematically  organized 
throughout  for  political  purposes  and  for 
propaganda  activities  in  behalf  of  a  vigorous 
national  policy  for  public-housing  appropria- 
tions. This  political  organisation  extends 
not  x)nly  to  the  administrative  officials  and 
civil-service  employees  of  the  FH.\  but  also 
to  the  tenants,  who  are  granted  political 
favors  and  privileges  in  rettirn  for  their  votes 
and  crsanlzatlonal  work  in  the  pr«etncts. 

"The  Investigation  also  denaaslratn  that 
this  propaganda  activity  end  political  work 
in  public-housing  projects  lowers  materially 
the  standards  of  management  and  adminis- 
tration all  along  the  line.  Administrative 
costs  and  management  charges  on  public- 
housing  projects  generally  run  about  25  per- 
cent higher  than  on  comparable  projects 
managed  by  private  enterprise.  Waste,  loose 
sjjendir.g.  collusion  on  contracts,  and  collu- 
sion and  favoritism  on  rental  privileges  are 
commonplace  Incidents  of  public-housing 
<^)eratlons. 

"We  present  this  detailed  picture  of  ore 
large  operation  for  the  attention  of  C:^:  rr.  -?, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  appro- 
priate cconmlttees  In  the  future  give  tho'..:ght 
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to  IcfMBltai  designed  to  curb  rflectlwlj  the 
propacaiMla  aiMl  potmol  acta  Titles  carried  oa 
wltbln  tbe  Pcderal  bouatsg  agecctcs. 

"Several  mllUon  Tetarans'  famUt—  ar«  the 
first  TictUna  at  Uila  dMCortkiB  of  tba  boualac 
profnun.  Wbcn  iKNHliie  oActalt  dlTWt  ttoitr 
encrglH  and  funds  to  propaganda  activities 
and  political  organiaatian.  tbcy  not  0017  de- 
prive tbe  TsccnuM  at  tbe  bocnes  CoDip^e•« 
intended  to  pfurlde  tat  Uiam  but  tbey  also 
bid  up  tbe  pnoe  of  all  bouataf.  so  that  tbs 
s'^erage  veteran  fin<U  coetz  beyond  bis  means 
«ben  he  attempts  to  build  pr.vately. 

"TliU  rU^aiM  drete  aau5t  be  brokea  If  vet- 
erana  are  to  bar*  adequate  boastag.  Tbe 
hngiMiInc  must  be  made  by  rooting  cut  tte 
propaganda  activities  and  poUticai  wcrk  of 
tbs    Federal    cmpkifeaa    in    tbs     bousing 


maSAL   POUdCCAL   rUBLJCATK>I« 

Below  are  seme  cf  tbe  principal  Jctrnals 
lined  In  the  Government  Prtntlnf  0!Ece"» 
oOdal  catalogue  of  Federal  periodical  pi:t>- 
Ileatloos.  The  catalogQe  Uats  118  utles  pub- 
rcgularly  m  msgaztne  or  bound  form, 
dally  cr  wvek^r.  but  for  tbe  most  part 
on  a  regtilar  monthly  basis.  Vtrtnally  every 
department  of  the  Federal  esxabllsliment 
has  Its  periodical  house  organ.  The  De- 
partsient  of  Agr;cuiture  publishes  12  such 
periodicals,  the  titles  below  falrty  suggest 
the  range  of  th!s  publicity  activity:  CtvU 
Aeronautics  Jcuriial.  I>?jjartinent  of  8tat« 
Bulletin,  Federal  Hotne  Loan  Ba:.k  Heriew. 
Foreign  Agrtruiture.  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Foreign  Service  Jcumal,  Internal 
Revenue  Bulletin.  Land  Policy  Review. 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  Naval  Medical  Bul- 
letin, News  for  Farm  Cooperatives.  Consum- 
ers' Gukte  <Dep«rtasent  of  Agriculture*. 
Postal  Bulletin.  Public  Housing.  Public 
Roads.  Reelamstlcn  tT%.  Rural  Eiectrlflca- 
tlon  NeTs,  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Soil 
Cjnservatlon,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
F^eral  Reserve  Btilletin. 

Certain  periodical  publlcstlona  serve  Im- 
pcrtant  functlc;-*  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mert  PerhapM  the  best  examples  of  the 
Ir.diapensable  titles  are  the  Index  of  Copy- 
rl;?ht  Entries,  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  the  dally  westber  maps,  and  the 
weekly  health  surveys  published  by  the 
United  Statet  PubUc   Health  Service 

The  Federal  Re^-jKiez.  which  publishes 
dally  tbe  ofllcial  tens  of  all  departmental 

regulations  and  orders,  likewise  i*  an  ir^dis- 
pensable  Federal  function.  Decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  administrative  agencies  and  the 
quasl-Judlclai  agencies,  such  as  tne  Ii.ter- 
Btate  Commerce  Commtssica.  Bureau  of  la- 
ternal  Bevenue  and  tbe  hiLtyjT  Board,  also 
are  easentlai  functions  in  the  field  <A  federal 
periodicals.  Beyond  thes«.  however,  the 
whole  field  of  Federal  periodicals  merits  close 
etiKly  by  the  appropriations  coouBlttaas  of 
the  Congre&s. 

The  Federal  Government  today  spends  ap- 
proximately »40,OCO,000  a  year  m  printing,  in- 
cluding forms  and  tax  returns.  It  spends 
another  •40.000,000  a  year  lor  distribution  of 
iu  printed  matter.  prLncifMLlly  through  the 
malls.  Another  tl5  000,OU)  is  spent  annually 
for  direct  salaries  of  public  relations  oAoars 
and  staff  in  the  Cepartmanu  and  agcndse. 
Tbsas  Items  currently  aggregate  •105.000.000 
a  jMr.  yet  do  iMi  iMhite  tba  bask:  aditorial 
wtpen—  In  the  dspartmenu  and  agendea  for 
the  preparation  of  this  tremendoui  voltuas  Ol 
printed  matter. 

Samuel  B.  PetiingUl.  a  former  Member  of 
tba  H<Hise  of  Bepresenutives  from  Inaiana. 
observes:  "You  can  t?et  a  G.^vernmeiii  ouiie- 
tin  on  every  sub)«ol.  sawspt  on  bow  to  radooe 
tbe  oast  of  Govennaat. 

Oongress  canaot  take  time  to  study  and  ap. 
pralaa  every  Government  publication  eaeb 
year.     It  may.  however,  tpeciry  precisely  the 


amount  which  each  department  or  agency 
wUl  be  authorised  to  spend  for  printing;,  (or 
dutrtbutlon.  for  editorial  expenses,  (or  re- 
search, and  for  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions activities.  An  arbitrary  reduction  of 
25  percent  in  these  items  for  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  over  the  next  2  years  wouli 
be  a  pr  .ctical  arproich  to  this  aspect  of  run- 
sway  Federal  apendlng. 

Such  a  Itmitauon  on  Federal  publication 
functions  need  not  impair  any  assent lal 
fuu-ticn  of  the  Federal  establlshr.ient.  if  re- 
maining funds  were  allocated  soundly  on  the 
ti:ls  of  pp'-atlve  public  value,  and  the  na- 
tional ahllity  to  pay  for  such  services  with 
avatlahle   public   revenues. 

A  SQXoec  PBOcaAM  voa  coviawicnrr  b£Seabch 

MATXXIAL 

Much  of  the  nRStertal  puh'.lshed  and  dls- 
trlijuted  by  the  Pednral  establishment  wculd 

pay  its  own  way  In  book  form  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  if  sold  for  a  price  to 
all  vnliing;  to  pay  for  it.  The  thousands  of 
tons  of  Government  printed  matter  accepted 
by  tbe  people  every  year  merely  because  It 
is  free.  Is  besrond  measurement. 

Cangreas  should  give  consideration,  per- 
haps, to  a  law  which  would  facilitate  the  sale 
of  essential  Government  publications  at  a 
price  In  line  with  production  costs,  including 
editorial  expense.  The  policy  now  Is  to  sell 
Government  publications  at  nominal  prices- 
prices  which  often  do  not  cover  actual  print- 
lag  and  mailing  expenses. 

The  adMsablllty  of  collecting  full  postage 
on  all  Government  publications  likewise  Is 
worthy  cf  attention.  If  a  publication  is 
worth  anything  to  the  citizen,  it  should  be 
worth  the  actual  production  and  distribu- 
tion costs.  Such  an  amendment  would  make 
important  headway  against  the  poc^t&l  deficit. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  any 
Government  publication  to  the  citizen  Is  to 
put  a  price  on  it.  If  every  Federal  publica- 
tion and  periodical  were  priced  to  cover  all 
costs.  Including  editorial,  mechanical,  and 
distribution,  the  problem  of  Government 
prmiing  soon  would  be  brought  tinder 
control. 

In  the  meantime,  and  pending  a  system- 
atic program  of  approprlaticn  cuts  by  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  publicity  and  public  re- 
lations acUvlUes.  it  u  urged  that  a  sUnding 
committee  of  recognized  publlcltu  be  re- 
cruited by  the  President,  on  a  voluntary  basts, 
to  conduct  a  ninning  audit  and  conftant 
appraisal  cf  all  Government  publications 
and  releases. 

Our  own  estimate  Is  that,  over  a  period  of 
8  to  5  years.  Federal  expenditures  In  this  field, 
wti;ch  have  been  increa£tug  steadily  since 
1933,  couJd  be  reduced  by  at  least  »7o,000,000 
a  year,  en  a  permanent  basis,  without  the 
slightest  Impairment  of  any  essential  Federal 
function.  Over  a  period  of  10  years  such  a 
program  would  lighten  the  tax  burden  by 
•750.000,000.  This  Is  our  measure  of  ex. 
travagance  and  duplication  In  Federal  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  today. 


For  the  World'i  Childrfn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

IN  THE  £E:;ATE  CF  THE   UNITED  STATE3 
Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
tlie  Recobd,  an  editorial  enlilleU  "For 
the   Woii'Jo   Ci..Idrcn."   from   iLc   New 


York  Times  of  September  20.  1950  This 
editorial  brings  to  our  attention  the 
splendid  vork  cf  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

FCR  Tin:  WORID'S  CHiLDKrw 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  successful 
BClivUles  of  the  Unlttd  Nations  has  been 
the  Children's  I-'und.  known  throughout  the 
world  as  UNICEP'.  Throughout  the  difficult 
postwar  slrugsle  to  keep  the  peace  the 
Children's  Fund  for  nearly  4  years  now  has 
been  busy  saving  lives,  perhaps  five  or  six 
millions  of'them.  It  h^  spent  close  to  $150.- 
CjO.COO.  and  it  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
United  Elates  that  the  major  part  of  the 
funds  have  been  supplied  by  this  country 
without  thought  of  political  or  economic  re- 
turn. At  the  present  moment  emergency 
faeding  programs  in  such  axeas  as  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia,  India  and  the  Near  E3et 
are  being  conducted  by  UNICEF.  and  I5C0,- 

COO  was  set  aside  only  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
work  in  Korea. 

But  the  emphasis  hss  t>een  gradually 
shifting  to  longer-range  projects  primarily 
in  Asia  and  in  Central  America.  As  the 
critical  postwar  food  shortages  in  Europe 
have  been  ameliorated  attention  has  been 
turning  toward  helping  governments  in  the 
Ices-developed  areas  ol  the  world  to  elimi- 
nate disease  directly  and.  perhaps  even 
mors  important,  to  train  personnel  in  public 
health  and  related  matters  as  they  affect 
mothers  and  children.  In  fait,  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  principal  backers  of  a 
resolution,  to  be  brou\;bt  up  at  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  would 
formally  eetablish  the  Children's  Fund  as  a 
permanent  agency  of  the  UN  Instead  ol  as 
the  emergency  body  that  It  is  at  present. 

AU  of  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
almost  in'^omprehensible  that  In  approving 
R  |17,0CO.0C0.0OO  sTjppl-mental  anproprlation 
bill  a  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  cf  Congress  should  have  completely 
eliminated  the  American  ccntrlbutlon  of 
$12.500  000  to  the  Children's  Fund  for  the 
year  1950-51.  If  this  move  was  suppocod  to 
represent  economizing,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  Is  economizing  of  the  most  misguided  sort. 
Failure  to  provide  these  funds  will  not  only 
seriously  cripple  UNICEP  by  makln?  It  al- 
most impossible  to  plan  for  the  comina:  year 
tut  Inevitably  also  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  contributions  from  other  countries 
-»  which  have  always  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  In  this  cause. 


Presentation  of  Medal  and  Citation  to 
Abe  S.  Eer::::-.:r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

KCN.  WILLIAM  B.  WiDNALL 

or    NF-W    JLRSLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRE.iENTATIVB3 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr  .Speaker  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  plea.Mire  of  being 
present  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  presented  a  medal  and  citation 
to  Mr.  Abe  S.  Berliner,  of  Glen  Rock, 
N  J. 

Mr  B«?rilner.  a  resident  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  outstanding  for  years  in  his  devo- 
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tion  lo  antinarcotic  work.  The  medal 
and  citation  were  ^;iven  by  the  American 
Narcotic  Defense  Association  and  the 
New  Jersey  Narcotic  Defense  League.  I 
am  in.'^ertm;,'  an  article  from  the  Com- 
munity Press  dated  June  23.  1950.  con- 
cerning the  valuable  service  contributed 
by  Mr.  Berliner.  The  article  follows: 
United     Statts     Government     To     Honos 

BeHLTNES    fob   ANTINAacCTTCS  WcXK 

(By  Elizabeth  Hilary) 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  return  from 
her  trip  abroad  in  a  few  weelcs.  one  of  her 
first  enea~ements  will  be  a  date  with  Abe  S. 
Berliner,  of  Glen  Roc'k.  A!rs.  Roosevelt  will 
take  over  a  happy  duty,  that  of  conferring 
on  Ecriiner  a  medal  and  citation  given  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  recognition 
of  his  25  years  of  volunteer  service  In  antl- 
narcctlc  work. 

When  the  World  Conference  on  Narcotic 
Education  was  formed  by  Admiral  Richmond 
P.  Hobson  a  o.uarter  of  a  century  ago,  Berliner 
was  invited  to  handle  publicity  for  the  new 

group.  Berliner  had  come  to  Hobson 's  atten- 
tion throueh  his  brother.  Louis,  national 
track  and  field  star,  and  member  of  the  1924 
Olympic  team. 

In  1928.  he  was  Incited  to  the  World  Nar- 
cotic Conference  In  London,  one  cff-shoot  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Narcotic  Defense  Association,  for  which  Ber- 
liner assumed  the  role  of  eastern  area  public 
relatlc.is  director.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  uniform  State  laws  on  narcotics,  and  drug 
peddllre  was  strictly  In  the  area  of  Federal 
court  jurisdiction.  It  was  this  legal  In- 
adequacy which  the  American  Association 
sought  to  correct. 

Today,    each    of    the    48    States    has    well- 

formu'ated  antl-narcolics  laws,  and  offenses 
occurring  within  State  borders  are  tried  in 
local  courts  which  have  power  to  condemn, 
fine,  and  imprison.  Only  the  Interstate. 
Federal  or  world  "dope"  rings  are  left  for 
Federsl  handling.  Thus,  the  check  on  dope 
peddliHi;  within  the  States  is  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  credit  for  the  constructive  move 
must  go  to  the  American  Narcotic  Defense 
Association. 

Besides  its  legislation  work,  this  American 
group  carries  on  an  extensive  program  de- 
signed to  stop  drug  addiction  be'cre  It  starts. 
Its  channels  are  the  usual  educative  means 
of  pamphlets,  pictures,  and  lectures.  Abe 
Berliner,  during  his  25  jears  of  activity,  has 
talked  before  many  universities,  schools,  po- 
lice asscclctlcns.  and  local  groups  across  the 
Nation,  and  he  is  Itnown  as  a  forceful 
speaker  regarding  antinarccttc  legislation 
before  State  legislatures. 

But.  Eeriiner  says,  this  is  not  enough.  Re- 
cently he  called  upon  Governor  Drlscoll  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  narcotics  control  in 
New  Jersey  Between  the  Federal  and  State 
narcotic  laws  stands  a  gap  named  by  anti- 
narcotic  workers  "the  twilight  zone,"  which 
is  caused  by  the  lack  of  integration  between 
the  two.  Throueh  this  unblocked  alley, 
many  narcotic  peddlers  who  rightfully  be- 
long behind  bars,  are  able  to  escape  and  to 
continue  their  deadly  work.  Establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  narcotics  control  would  bring 
much -needed  cooperation  between  State  and 
Federal  offlclals,  and.  according  to  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Narcotics  H.  J.  An- 
sllnger  would  more  efBclently  enforce  pres- 
ent State  laws.  Such  bureaus  are  already  in 
operation  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut. 

Far  from  being  an  alarmist .  Berlinger  talks 
quietly  and  earnestly  about  the  danger  of 
marijuana  to  young  people.  "'They  don't 
know  what  they're  getin^  into."  he  says. 
"When  they  smcke  a  reefer,  they're  not  told 


what  It  Is  Ail  they  hear  is  tiat  its  fun. 
try  It.'  and  these  adoie.^c-rits.  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  hrs:  fluih  oi  rr:a..ao<..d  or  woman- 
ho<xl.  feel  very  ad  alt  about  trying  this  some- 
thing I, ex.  A  reeler  or  two  makes  liiem  even 
mure  adult,  they  imagine — for  its  eCect  is 
to  pep  up  their  egos  while  at  the  same  time 
releasing  their  inhibitions.  Tney  feel  brave, 
or  amorous,  or  many  other  things,  and  in 
their  hopped-up  state  Ci/^nmit  acts  from 
which  they  would  normaily  shrink. 

'■Tlie  use  of  marijuana  u  habit-forming 
as  is  any  of  the  major  ciru-s  As  most 
people  know,  it  is  used  in  cigarettes  from 
which  the  tobacco  is  removed,  the  tube  ft'lcd 
two-thirds  with  marijuana  and  one-third 
with  tobacco.  It  is  sold  in  the  same  pack- 
ages as  popular  brand  cigarettes,  except 
that  the  price  of  "reefers"  runs  about  $2.50 
per  pack  instead  of  the  20  cents  for  the 
usual  cigarettes. " 

"The  means  used  by  dope  peddlers  for 
getting  these  doped  cigarettes  mto  the  hands 
of  youngsters  is  sickening.  One  of  the 
peddlers  will  hang  around  a  school  tmtU  he 
slghU  a  likely  lock.ing  prospect.  Hey.  feller, 
want  to  try  something  new?  Here,  give  it 
to  you  free.  Try  it.  You'll  get  a  tick  out 
of  it  Uice  you  never  had  before.  Pass  them 
around  to  the  boys.  You'U  have  lots  of 
fun — you  and  the  girls."  And  the  carefully 
picked  victim,  for  any  one  of  a  number  of 
reasons,  accepts  the  poison  paci  and  be- 
comes the  channel  for  its  distribution  in 
his  set. 

"The  result,"  says  Berliner,  "is  often  that 
detection  comes  about  after  some  horrible 
event  has  taken  place.  With  police  entry 
Into  the  case,  the  whole  nasty  business  comes 
out.  The  youngsters  have  to  be  sent  to  re- 
habilitation centers  to  cure  them  of  the 
habit,  and  the  brcken-hearted  parents  pick 
up  as  best  they  can  and  go  on  from  there. 

"If  that  were  the  end  of  the  story.  It 
would  be  bad  enough.  But  so  often,  it  isn't. 
These  peddlers  are  m  the  business  to  make 
money.  They  follow  the  youngsters  through 
the  law  courts,  find  cut  what  rehabilita- 
tion centers  they've  been  sent  to,  and  then 
go  after  them  again  when  they  are  released. 
Unless  the  youngster  has  learned  his  lesson 
well  and  has  plenty  of  willpower,  he  can 
be  drawn  into  the  net  again." 

"Marijuana  is  making  dangerous  Inroads 
Into  the  lives  cf  our  youth,"  says  Berliner. 
"People  need  to  be  alerted  about  it  right 
here  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  In  other  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforcement  la 
badly  needed  and  its  establishment  should 
be  sponsored  by  the  peoples  of  this  State." 

Berliner  also  feels  that  before  long.  New 
Jersey  wdi  have  to  provide  a  hospital  for 
the  cure  and  rehabilitation  of  tlie  "unfortu- 
nate victims  of  narcotic  drug  addiction." 

Of  the  major  drugs — codem.  heroin,  and 
morphine,  an  opium  derivative.  Berlmer 
talked  less.  "From  these  addicts  come  yotir 
major  criminals."  he  said.  "Not  alone  be- 
cause of  the  effecu  of  the  drug,  but  because 
it  costs  $3  a  day  for  one  of  these  addicts  to 
live.  That  is  the  price  they  have  to  pay  lor 
their  daily  shot." 

He  added  one  startling  comment :  "It  takes 
only  one  full  shot  of  any  of  these  drugs  to 
make  a  man  an  addict." 

Berliner  himself  has  never  "tried  any  of 
the  drugs.  It  might  be  added — not  even  a 
single  puff  ol  a  reefer.  A  nonsmoker  ol  any 
kind,  he  says:  "I'm  the  kind  of  guy  who 
gets  dizzy  from  a  cigar.  Imagine  what  a 
reefer  might  do.' 

AU  of  Berliner's  antinarcotic  work  has 
been  at  his  own  expense  His  has  been  a 
volunteer  capacity,  for  which  he  has  not  only 
studied  and  labored,  but  for  which  also  he 
has  paid  the  bills.  When  one  considers  the 
scope  of  his  activity,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the    United    Stctes   Government    thln'KS    it's 


time  for  one  good  contributing  American 
citizen  to  achieve  recognition. 

But  Berliner  s  civic  activities  do  not  end 
there  An  Insurance  broker  by  trade  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  .-orr.munity  projects 
for  many  years  La.«^t  year,  he  was  Bergen 
County  chairman  of  the  heart  campaign  In 
January  he  was  appointed  a  State  trustee  of 
the  New  Jersey  chapter  if  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  ar.d  Adult*.  He 
has  served  on  the  pack  c;)mir.utee  of  the 
Glen  R  .ck  E^Td  School  cub  scout  unit,  and 
is  Immediate  ppst  national  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Guardsmen,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  National  Guard 

Last  year,  in  this  capacitv.  he  called  on 
President  Truman.  One  of  h:f-  proudest  pos- 
sessions is  a  neus  picture  ol  himself  and 
Truman  deep  in  convcrsaii  a  'I  spent 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  him.'"  6a>-s 
Berliner.     '"We  had  a  wonderful  talk." 

This  past  weekend  was  spent  at  Trenton 
where  he  was  toastmaster  for  the  annual  con- 
vention dinner  cf  the  New  Jersey  State  Le- 
gion cf  Guardsmen 

Berliner  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity where  he  majored  In  Journalism.  He 
is  a  Patersonian  by  birth,  and  en  American 
by  practice.  His  scrapbook  is  studded  with 
striking  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
a  mention  of  Thomas  Je7erson  will  evoke 
a  responsive  gleam  and  an  intense  state- 
ment: '"The  most  wonderful  Amencan  that 
ever  lived." 

Throughout  the  conversation  as  he  spoke 
out  against  lethargy,  dlshones'.y.  race  preju- 
dice, and  crooket*  politics,  we  were  reminded 
of  a  poem  which  appears  in  the  Poet  s  Corner 
Ol  this  newspaper  this  week; 

"We  care  not  what  his  temples  or  his  creeds: 

One  fact  holds  cle?.r  and  fast : 
That   into  his  fateful    heap   01    days"   deeds. 
The  soul  cf  a  man  is  cast  ' 

If  Berliner  has  a  credo,  that — judging  by 
his  acts — is  what  it  says. 


Lobbyi??g — Secret  PropcLgancIa  It  Not  the 
American  Way 


EXTENSION  CF  Rr?vlARKS 

or 

KON.  FIl.\^'K  BUCHANAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPREiENTA'HVES 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  familiar 
with  the  floods  of  letters  and  txarrages  of 
telegrams  which  come  to  Congress  from 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment whenever  important  legisla- 
tion is  under  consideration.  Most  of  the 
Members,  however,  are  probably  not 
aware  that  this  organization  also  makes 
secret  mass  mailings  to  Congress  with- 
out identifying  themselves.  Stcret 
propaganda  is  not  the  American  way. 
and  I  regret  that  it  Is  my  duty  to  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment recently  sent  Member?  of  Congress 
anonjTnous  letters  in  plain  envelopes. 

Just  before  the  contempt  citation  of 
Ed'A-ard  A.  Rumely  was  brought  before 
this  body.  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived a  ficcd  of  mailed  "teleerams" 
which  \:c-j  rt-ly  o^j^  reprc-act-ons  of 
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telegrams.  These  purported  to  coir.e 
from  several  newspaper  publishers  in 
Colorado.  Florida,  and  other  States. 
Hcwtver.  the  envelopes  were  postmarked 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  earned  no 
return  address  or  name. 

On  July  26,  just  4  days  before  this 
House  cited  Edward  A.  Kumely  for  con- 
tempt, each  Member  of  Congress  was 
sent  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a 
doctor  in  Burley.  Idaho.  It  enclosed  a 
letter  which  the  same  doctor  had  written 
to  me  on  Jul>-  8,  condemninii  me  for 
Mking  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  to  tell  our  committee  who 
their  big  financial  ancels  were. 

This  letter  came  in  a  plain  envelope, 
and  was  postmarked  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Now  I  thought  thut  the  doctcr  might 
have  been  in  New  York,  on  a  vacation, 
but  laost  doctors  I  know  use  envelopes 
With  their  own  name  and  addreso  in  the 
upper  richt  hand  corner.  My  interest 
was  further  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the 
letter  did  not  bear  a  stamp,  but  had 
been  sent  through  a  postage  meter.  I 
therefore  asked  the  Postmaster  General 
who  used  the  meter  in  question,  and  he 
answered  immediately  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government 
used  the  meter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vigorously  defend  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ments ri?ht  to  tr>'  to  influence  Congress 
by  mass  mailing  of  reproduction  of  let- 
ters of  their  supporters,  or  by  any  other 
legal  means.  I  feel,  however,  that  peo- 
ple who  try  to  influence  Congress  should 
come  out  in  the  open  and  identify  them- 
selves, and  not  hide  behind  such  subter- 
fuges. 

The  House  Committee  on  Lobbying 
does  not  wish  to  regulate,  prohibit,  or 
hamper  in  any  way  attempts  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  but  I  believe,  and  I  think 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
agree,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
know  the  identity  of  those  who  spend 
money  to  try  to  inf.ucnce  Congress.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include 
copies  of  the  two  letters  from  the  Idaho 
doctor,  my  letter  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  his  reply: 

J.  R.  KnrcHiB.  M.  D  . 
Burley.  Idaho,  July  26.  1950. 
Hci«CR.\ELr  a.nd  Dea<  Sik:  Attached  hereio 
!s  a  letter  I  have  written  to  each  Member  of 
Confess. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Kibchm.  M.  O. 

J   R   KiBCHn.  M   D.. 

Burley.  Idaho.  July  8.  1950. 
Hon.  FSAMK  Buchanan. 

Chairman,  Commtttee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 

tivitie.H,     House     of     Representatives. 

Wa.'ihtngton.  D  C. 
I5EAE  Sm  The  commute*,  of  which  you 
are  chairman,  has  an  ImporUnt  Job  to  do. 
However,  when  the  chairman  of  any  commlt- 
teet.  without  consulting  the  other  members, 
considers  himsell  In  a  position  that  he  can 
violate  the  Constitution — the  ba«lc  mural 
principles  on  which  cur  country  was  found- 
ed—I say  to  you  and  to  all  who  will  hear: 
"Let  the  committee  chairman  be  Investigated 
and  If  the  findings  of  such  Investigations  In- 
dicate, let  hun  also  be  removed  from  office 
according  to  whatever  procedure*  are  legally 
established  for  such  cases." 


I  am  sure  ^ou  are  acquainted  with  the 
unconstitutional  violation  I  mentioned. 
That  Is.  your  submitting  of  questionnaires 
to  corporations  concerning  erpendliurea  for 
advertising,  Uteratiire.  contributions,  or  any 
project  you  may  consider  to  fall  within  your 
catch-all  definition  of  lobbying?.  All  this  la 
Ji:st  another  step  toward  Government  con- 
trol of  Individual  rights. 

Ycur  demand  that  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stltuilonal  Government  submit  a  list  of  those 
who  bouvrht  literature  for  distribution  pur- 
poses In  the  true  American  spirit,  and  par- 
ticularly copies  of  The  Road  Ahead.  Is  none 
of  ycur's  it  anyone  else's  business.  Are  you 
and  others  afraid  of  the  eCect  of  this  book? 
Are  you  alarmed  at  the  rising  tide  of  public 
opinion  threatening  the  Insldous  growth  of 
piecemeal  socialism? 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  I  have.  In  a 
shTOll  way.  helped  distribute  this  enllghten- 
Ir;:  bccS  and  oth"r  l't»r?.ture.  I  o"!y  w!"h 
I  ccu'd  do  more.  The  response  has  been 
gratifying  and  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  area,  at  least,  are  getting  entirely  fed 
up  with  subsidies,  confiscatory  taxes,  deficit 
spending,  controls,  and  encroachments  of 
their  personal  freedoms. 

In  regard  to  lobbying:,  as  you  define  the 
term,  we  are  also  getting  tired  of  having 
our  money  spent  for  lofcbvlng  by  Government 
bureaus.  Congress,  and  the  Executive. 

I  wish  to  warn  you  and  all  members  of 
ycur  ccmmlttce,  that  the  common  people  of 
this  country  still  have  the  power  to  dispose 
of  all  compromising  lenders,  socialistic  think- 
ers, and  those  who  bellere  we  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  The  day  of  reckoning 
Is  not  too  far  dlJtmt  for  such  men,  regard- 
less cf  what  political  party  they  proclaim 
themselves  to  be  under. 

Have  ycu  read  The  Road  Ahead?  If  not.  I 
sincerely  hcpe  you  will  and  will  spend  some 
thought  on  the  Inlormation  contained  with, 
in  its  pages. 

I  will  continue  to  aid  In  the  committee's 
work,  and  am  proud  to  list  my  name  on  the 
rolls  of  those  who  are  fighting  to  protect  oar 
liberties  for  posterity. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  R.  Kirchxh.  M.  D. 

Septemboi  19.  1950. 
The   PosTMA<m  GrNrHAL, 
Po5f   Office  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Di:ar  Ma  Donaldson  On  July  8.  1950, 
J.  R.  Klrchncr.  M.  D  ,  of  Burley.  Idaho,  ad- 
dreesed  a  letter  to  me  relating  to  the  lnve.stl- 
gatlon  of  Edward  A.  Rumely's  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Lobbying  Committee. 
Thereafter,  on  July  27.  1953.  Members  of 
Congress  were  sent  copies  of  this  letter.  A 
forwarding  letter  was  attached  to  each  such 
copy.  It.  too,  purported  to  be  from  Burley. 
Idaho. 

The  envelopes  In  which  these  letters  were 
mailed,  however,  were  postmarked  New  York, 
and  contained  no  return  address.  Further- 
more, the  envelopes  appeared  to  have  been 
addressed  by  stencU  plates. 

The  citizen's  right  to  petition  the  Members 
of  Congres.s  Is  one  of  our  most  sacred  rights, 
and  must  he  respected.  I  am  not  Interested 
In  regulating  or  limiting  Dr.  Klrchner'a 
rights  In  any  way.  nor  do  we  wish  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  Klrchner's  letter.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  a  right  to  know  the  Identity  of 
the  peraon  or  group  who  circulated  this  let- 
ter, which  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  vote  of  the  Congress  on  the  con- 
tempt citation  of  Eklward  A.  Rumely. 
(Klrchner'a  original  letter  waa  written  on 
July  8.  I960.  The  mailing  to  Members  of 
CongreM  was  made  on  July  27.  so  that  the 


letter  would  arrive  Just  before  the  House 
voted  on  the  contempt  citation  of  Rumely.) 
I  would  therefore  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  of  the  Identity  of  the  person  or  or- 
ganlrallon  which  uses  Pitney-Bowes  Meter 
No.  173570  at  New  York.  N.  Y.  This  meter 
number  appears  on  the  envelope  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Buchanan, 
Chairman,   Select    Committee    on 

Lobbying  Actirtties. 

CrricE  or  tub  PosTMASTsa  Geneeai., 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  21.  1950. 
Hon.  Teank  Buchanan, 

Cfia.rman.  Select  Committee  on  Lobby' 
ing  Activities, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deae  Mb.  Chauucan  :  Reference  la  made  to 
your  letter  of  September  19,  1950,  request- 
ing that  you  be  advised  of  the  Identity  of 
the  person  or  organization  using  postage 
meter  No.  PB  173370  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  permit  for  the  use  of  this  meter  la 
presently  held  by  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional   Government.    205    East    Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York   17.  N.  Y, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 

Postmaster  General, 


Address  fcy  Morris  L.  Ern:t  Before  the 
Secllon  on  Criminal  Law,  Airerican  Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MI.NNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delive:-ed  by  Morris  L.  Ernst,  before  the 
American  Bar  Association,  section  of 
criminal  law.  on  S-ptember  20.  1953. 

Mr.  Ernst  is  well  known  throughout 
legal  circles  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties. He  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secret  foreign  world-wide  organlzatlona 
have  affected  the  desires  of  our  people  to 
live  In  peace.  They  have  caused  the  lower- 
ing of  our  standards  of  living  In  order  that 
we  may  Insure  our  way  of  life  by  guns, 
planes,  and  bombs — if  necessary.  It  would 
be  paradoxical  lu  the  extreme  If  against  thli 
background  the  Jurisprudence  of  our  Na- 
tion were  to  be  unaffected  by  dictators  who 
operate  with  stealthy  wealth  and  vast  fanatl- 
cUm.  Not  only  are  we  aflected— we  are  In 
p>rll— peril  In  terms  of  our  machinery  of 
Justice.  In  fact.  If  we  are  less  than  calmly 
wise  we  will  win  the  connict  only  to  lose  It 
by  bending,  during  the  struggle,  down  to 
the  level  of  Communist  and  Fascist  tech- 
niques. 

Seldom  has  our  Nation  acted  with  more 
hysteria  and  less  acumen.  We  Impose  oaths 
to  detect  those  sneaks  to  whom  an  oath  Is  an 
avowed  bourgeoU  irrelevancy,  we  taint  non- 
Communtsts  as  If  they  were  Communist* 
thus  aiding  the  Communists  by  becl;>udlng 
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the  line  between  Communists  and  non-Com- 
munists, by  economic  and  .social  cstraclsm  we 
make  It  nigh  Impossible  for  people  to  lea"  e 
that  organization — we  do  this  rather  than 
Induce,  as  we  can,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  under  30  years  of  a^e  to  desert  it; 
we  Impose  a  kind  of  attainder,  social  and 
economic,  on  those  who  years  ago  Joined 
nonpolitlcal  organizations  but  later  captured 
by  CommunUt  agents;  we  now  deter  decent 
people  from  Joining  all  organizations  thus 
abdicating  all  organl:^d  efforts  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  underground:  we  fire  off 
radio  programs  actresses  without  any  hear- 
ing and  shut  down  the  use  of  halls  re- 
quested for  Communist  followers.  In  be- 
wildered fashion  we  evoke  blanket  proscrip- 
tions In  governmental  Jobs  rather  than  des- 
ignate the  sensitive  Jobs  In  sensitive  areas; 
we  seldom  distinguish  between  the  Ineluc- 
table u^  of  appraisal  by  association  and 
the  abhorrent  concept  of  criminal  puilt  by 
mere  association.  These  are  only  a  few  sam- 
ples of  our  folly — a  kind  of  adolescent  noisy 
folly  that  deflects  our  thinking  from  a  sound 
attack  on  this  social  disease,  a  kind  of  seem- 
ingly effective  folly  that  accomplishes  noth- 
ing except  false  headlines  in  the  irrespon- 
sible parts  of  the  press  and  an  Increase  of 
cynicism  and  despair.  Above  all  we  fall  to 
take  counsel  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  heads 
cor  national  reporting  agency,  and  Just  bs- 
causs  he  reports  and  does  not  Indict  or  dis- 
charge has  a  position  of  vantage.  His  pleas 
for  dl£c!osure  Instead  of  suppression  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  think  an  lcet>erg 
would  be  less  dangerotis  If  all  under  water. 

Everyone  has  all  the  answers  and  no  one 
has  the  questions  because  of  the  historical 
background  Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
army  of  Russians  was  a  valuable  ally  against 
a  similar  but  less  shrewd  type  of  t>Tanny. 
Surely  this  welcomed  mass  of  fighting  men 
accounts  for  a  part  of  our  emotional  con- 
flict, "hen  again,  never  before  in  cur  his- 
tory have  we  had  to  admit  that  there  are 
severe  limiting  factors  weighing  against  be- 
lievers In  the  First  Freedom  in  any  con- 
test of  Ideas  or  arms.  A  dictatorship  is 
equipped  to  start  war.  Sheep  can  be  driven 
to  their  own  slaughter,  while  free  men  would 
rather  argue  and  debate  than  die  or  kill. 
This  Is  as  It  should  be  but  It  presents  a  han- 
dicap even  though  free  men  ultimately  fight 
better  than  slaves.  Above  all  we  have  had 
little  experience  with  organized  secret  mass 
movements,  and  the  leaders  of  our  national 
thought  have  remained  too  remote  and  hence 
Ignorant  of  the  pathological  workings  of 
those  men  and  women  who,  benefiting  by 
our  pursuit  of  freedom.  Joined  movements 
to  disrupt  liberal  forces  in  the  first  instance 
but  ever  ready  finally  to  subvert  our  Gov- 
ernment. No  forum  In  our  land  has  ap- 
proached the  over-all  problem. 

I  have  purposely  met  on  many  occasions 
over  the  past  decades  with  the  heads  of 
underground  movements  and  more  particu- 
larly with  Communist  leaders  and  have 
reached  one  conclusion  which  I  use  as  a 
springboard  for  my  thinking.  It  Is  this — 
secrecy  and  mendacity  are  so  closely  allied 
that  we  cannot  put  an  end  to  one  without 
destroying  the  other.  In  fact.  Communists, 
as  is  also  true  of  Ku  Kluxers,  Fascists,  and 
Bundists  cannot  survive  In  our  climate  If  In 
the  op>en  and  without  night  shirts.  As  a 
corollary  may  I  note  that  the  Communist 
Party  In  our  economy  has,  aside  from  its 
Negro  members,  no  economic  base.  It  relies 
for  lU  vast  fvmds.  Its  leaders,  and  its  rank 
and  file  on  middle-  and  upper-middle-class 
folk— men  and  women  who  In  Freudian 
terms  are  transferring  their  rebellion  against 
parents  into  abject  acceptance  of  the  author- 
ity Of  a  new  papa — called  Stalin.  Papa  Stalin 
tells  them  if  the  pact  with  Hitler  Is  good  or 
bad;    whether    Tito    Is    angel    or    devil.      All 


regimented  secret  mns.s  movements  Invi'.e 
peculiarly  those  people  who  dislike  the  chore 
of  making  decisions.  Living  on  orders  from 
above  seems,  and  maybe  is.  simpler  even 
though  less  Joyous  to  those  of  us  who  prefer 
the  circuit  rides  cf  trial  and  error. 

Against  this  scant  appraisal  of  background 
I  have  time  to  discuss  only  four  avenues  of 
approach  of  a  legal  nature.  Don't  thiiik  that 
my  mention  of  these  lour  Indicates  a  com- 
prehensive program.  To  take  up  four  in 
one-half  hour  Is  truly  an  impertinence. 
We  need  dozens  of  totally  new  techniques 
and  it's  high  time  that  the  President  appoint 
a  national  commission  in  the  nature  of  a 
British  royal  high  commission  to  bring 
into  the  arena  of  public  debate  a  comprehen- 
sive program — something  which  congres- 
sional-committee behavior  plus  the  equally 
shabby  headlines  of  oiir  daily  press  ha\e 
totally  failed  to  do. 

My  first  proposal  Impinges  on  the  matrix 
of  our  society — the  first  amendment,  not  as 
conceived  In  1787  but  as  expanded  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  The  theory  of  free 
speech  is  our  national  gamble — our  govern- 
mental religion.  We  stake  our  all  on  an  act 
of  faith — truth  will  win  out  in  the  conflict 
of  Ideas  In  the  market.  But  I  suggest  we 
must  new  wake  up  to  realize  that  truth  has 
slight  chance  to  win  out  in  a  market  dis- 
torted and  colored  by  stealth  and  anonym- 
ity. Stealth  in  this  field  Is  a  fraud  on  the 
minds  of  people. 

We  have  traveled  far  from  the  days  of 
town  meetings  when  the  speaker  stood  up 
to  say  his  piece.  Now  with  mass  media  pf 
communication  plus  the  increasing  ease  cf 
people  Joining  in  organized  groups  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  market  place  be  no  longer 
tainted  by  speakers  for  anonymous  forces.  In 
a  busy  world  it  Is  essential  that  we  be  ad- 
vised for  whom  the  speaker  is  talking,  who 
pays  for  the  pamphlet,  the  radio  program, 
or  newspaper  advertising.  I  assume  ycu 
a^ee  with  my  faith  in  the  people — that  is. 
we  will  abide  by  the  people's  choice  of  their 
rulers  whether  klansmen  or  Communists  pro- 
vided the  choice  results  from  the  clash  in 
clean  and  op)en   market   place. 

In  1787  we  had  secret  committees  of  cor- 
respondents but  no  analogy  can  be  properly 
drawn  between  the  secret  letters  of  the 
Adams  family  and  the  million  dollars  raised, 
for  example.  In  the  Scottsboro  case,  when 
only  $60,000  of  the  million  was  spent  on  the 
case  itself.  These  are  the  figures  given  to  me 
by  Earl  Browder  Ijefore  he  was  semldeposed 
by  his  Papa  Stalin.  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  sound  legal  analogy  between  the  indi- 
vidual, spy  planted  by  a  foreign  government 
In  cur  midst  operating  through  bribery  or 
other  forms  of  seduction,  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  government  by  persons  with  concealed 
divisions  of  loyalty  and  acting  through  co- 
hesive groups.  I  suggest  that  we  are  making 
a  serious  mistake  in  our  legal  approaches  un- 
less we  distinguish  between  individual  be- 
havior patterns  and  the  Increasing  effective- 
ness of  group  activities.  This  is  the  first 
departure  we  must  make  in  our  legal 
thlnltlng. 

We  then  can  look  at  organized  entrance 
Into  the  market.  We  have  a  long  history 
of  pursuit  of  disclosure  as  opposed  to  sup- 
pression. For  example,  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Acts,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conimission  and  our  posv-^l  controls  of  the 
second  class  mails — all  are  predicated  on  the 
theory  of  caveat  vendor  rather  than  caveat 
emptor.  I  should  guess  that  in  terms  of 
criminal  law,  the  endeavor  to  suppress  ideas 
will  bring  none  of  the  results  which  the 
most  high-minded  of  the  proponents  of  the 
concept  hope  for.  For  my  part  I  wish  we 
could  force  the  Communist  Party  to  go  on 
the  ballot  rather  than  try  to  suppress  !t. 
The   most    that    can    be   expected    from   cur 


present  approaches  to  the  problem  will  be 
that  liie  Communist  groups  will  form  a  new 
organization  under  a  new  name  and  disavow 
In  Aesopian  language  those  principles  or 
activities  which  have  been  Interdicted  by  the 
courts  We  may  find  that  all  we  have  out- 
lawed Is  a  name.  Unlike  dictators  who  a.-e 
always  insecure  and  afraid  of  Ideas — we  must 
not  and  should  not  try  to  outlaw  ideas.  But 
we  have  open  to  us  very  simple  and  to  my 
mind  elective  remedies  in  the  nature  cf  dis- 
cldfeure.  For  whom  were  the  pickets  at  the 
/White  House  selling  their  wares  when  that 
SCO. 000  picket  line  urged  us  to  play  ball  with 
Hitler  at  a  time  when  Hitler  and  Stalin  were 
iu  bed  together:'  1  would  defend  the  right 
cf  people  to  picket  the  Pres;rient's  home  but 
it  is  shocking  that  we  still  do  not  know  for 
whom  the  pickets  were  picketing.  For  my 
part  I  believe  that  ail  organizations  of  mass 
appeal  trying  to  buy  the  public  mind  should 
make  full  disclosure  of  source  of  income,  u.'ie 
of  funds  and  other  pertinent  facts,  alone  the 
lines  of  present  disclosure  lmpos.?d  on  those 
users  of  the  mail  pouches  who  seek  cheap 
postage  rates,  to  wit :  second  cla.ss.  At  pres- 
ent If  you  can  afford  first  class  postage 
charges  you  may  sneak  up  on  the  pubUc. 
The  Washington  Post  prints  several  times  a 
year  tne  names  of  its  main  stockholders  or 
bondholders  but  millions  of  pamphlets  can 
be  sent  out  by  Gerald  L  K.  Smith  or  Frank 
Gannett  or  by  anti-CathoUc  or  anti-Semitic 
bigots,  or  by  Communists  raising  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  this  Nation,  without 
one  particle  of  disclosure. 

Surely  you  and  I  would  prefer  to  live,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  in  a  folkway  of  personal 
anonymity  with  respect  to  our  group  activi- 
ties but  itie  discomfort  of  group  generic  dis- 
closure must  be  suffered  in  order  to  meet  the 
conflict  of  ideas  s{#ead  by  secret  subversive 
groups.  Above  all,  to  single  out  any  one 
group  at  any  one  time  of  history  for  disclos- 
ure is  dangerous  even  if  possible  at  the 
moment  of  selection,  and  may  well  invite 
our  people  to  demand  sjjoradic  and  piece- 
meal disclosure  in  fortuitous  fashion  when- 
ever a  particular  situation  seems  to  create 
a  particular  danger  to  our  folkway.  The  con- 
stitutional base  for  such  controls  is  Indis- 
putably In  the  jX)st  roads  pKjwer  as  to  ano- 
nymity in  the  mails,  and  In  taxing  power  as 
to  secrecy  of  those  millions  collected  each 
year  through  underground  a-^gis  of  Com- 
munisi.  Fascist,  or  other  organizations.  We 
must  revise  our  thinking  as  to  secrecy  for 
those  who  lobby  not  to  Congress  but  to  the 
minds  Oi  the  people.  I  am  not  now  talking  of 
adherence  to  ideas  but  rather  adherence  to 
group  activity  whether  the  adherei.ce  be  by 
membership,  contribution,  or  otherwise.  The 
distinction  is  important  because  in  a  coun- 
try of  our  vast  dimensions,  so  far  removed 
from  town  meeting  dsys,  any  single  IndUnd- 
ual  operating  alone  Is  impotent  and  In  fact, 
the  very  purpose  of  group  activity  Is  to 
overcome   individual   impotence. 

As  a  guide,  I  refer  you  to  the  New  York 
statutes  which  without  outlawry  call  for  dis- 
closure as  a  condition  of  operation  for  groups 
like  the  Klan,  which  statutes  presenf^d  no 
constitutional  Infirmities  when  reviewed  oy 
our  highest  court.  Nor  am  I  disturbed  by 
the  argument  that  such  over-all  disclosure 
will  make  it  impossible  for  unpopular  mi- 
nority groups  to  be  organized.  Among  other 
evidence,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Riehts,  of 
which  I  happen  to  have  been  a  member.  In 
a  little  discussed  section  of  its  report,  came 
out  for  full  disclosure  of  ail  groups.  This,  if 
you  please,  with  the  backing  of  labor,  em- 
ployer, and  various  racial  and  religious  mi- 
nority groups  such  as  Catholic.  Jews,  and 
Negroes. 

Let  me  shift  to  a  second  phase  of  the 
problem  on  which  I  suggest  a  new  approach. 
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F>-en  men  |r«tfcer  In  a  room  and  dlrcuss 
tii«  subversion  oX  •  tMtnk  on  aome  anowy 
cliat^mt  week  end.  We  do  not  wait  until 
rach  robbers  are  at  the  door  or  the  bant. 
r.or  would  «•  Umtmn  to  a  plea  oT  the  oon- 
stitutioaal  rt^ta  at  tbe  bank  atibvertera 
under  tte  flrat  aaaendmmt  To  analogue, 
I  iboaM  tnwigtiiB  ttiat  the  1 1  Ccmmunlsta  re> 
cently  tried.  Insofar  es  their  meetings  and 
words  were  recret.  have  no  claim  whatsoever 
under  ihe  first  amendment.  I  have  not  read 
the  record  tn  that  case  and  hence  I  am  not 
talkini;  ab-ut  the  evidence.  1  am  quite  clear 
that  I  would  defend  thetr  spaech  Inaofar  as 
It  wa«  published  or  spolBan  openly  tn  the 
mvfft  place  with  full  disclosure  for  whbm 
the  words  were  uttered.  However.  I  am 
talking  solely  of  the  rule  of  law  to  be  applied 
to  the  facts,  and  1  am  fearful  that  any  rule 
of  law  other  than  one  based  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  r-ecret  and  public  speech  may 
well  turn  out  to  supply  a  deprivation  of  our 
Increaatngly  generoua  faith  In  the  rights  of 
free  exchange  of  ideas.  Surely  secret  speech 
Is  not  of  the  character  oonsldered  worthy  of 
the  high  protecUcn  written  In  the  fL'st 
amendn)ent  as  Interpreted  by  cur  highest 
court.  Moreover,  the  type  and  quality  of  the 
overt  act  needed  to  supply  the  necessary 
brtd^e  tram  ideas  to  behavior  must  be  anal- 
oglaw]  In  secret  speech  cases  to  the  bank 
robbers  rather  than  to  the  single  disclosed 
iwoponader  of  even  what  at  any  one  moment 
of  history  may  be  deemed  a  present  and  clear 
danger. 

This  leads  me  to  e   third   prrwxjFal.     We 
should  reconsider  the  Holm-s  slogian  of  clear 
and  present  danger.    Surely  the  old  judge — 
a  hater  of  slogans — might  today.  If  alive,  ask 
for  a  reappraisal.    To  me  "clear  and  present" 
are  too  subjective  to  be  qf  as  great  value  as 
the  standards  used  by  Jud^e  Braudels  and 
much  overlooked  by  later  Jiirlsts      L.  D.  B. 
raised  two  objective  tests:    I*  tbere  time  to 
make  answer,  and  In  the  ultimate.  Is  there 
time  to  call  In  the  police?    I  suggest  this  Is  a 
safer  rtile  of  law  to  be  applied  to  the  cur- 
tailment  of  speech.     I  take   it   that   a   ful-'y 
dlrclosed  Coxey's  army  could  march  on  Wash- 
ington proposing  to  break  every  window  In 
the  Capitol  and  we  would  Jeer,  sho-yer  ea- 
tlre.  and  give  answer.     We  wotild  net  arrect 
and    suppress    the    army    even    on    entering 
Washington.    We  ccald  have  police  ready  and 
on  hand  In  case  of  need.     This  rtile  takes 
care  of  the  tired  and  worn  out  example  of 
crylns  fire  In  a  theater,  for  then  there  is  no 
time   to   give   answer.        With   secret   speecli 
there  Is  never  time  to  answer.     I  refer  you 
to  Norway's  Mr    Quisling.     When  could  the 
Czechs   have   been   able   to   find   "clear  and 
present"     danger     before     my     friend     Jan 
Masaryk  was  done  In?     Thus,  the  rule  must 
be  directed  toward  the  very  secrecy  which 
denies  the  opportunity  to  give  answer  or  even 
ultimately  to  use  force  to  protect  our  struc- 
tiires  of  life      I  suggest  that  clear-and-pres- 
ent-danger  rale  is  now  a  dear-and -present 
danger  to  free  speech. 

Of  the  many  approaches  I  would  enjoy 
dlaciiaslng  I  have  tune  only  for  a  fourth,  col- 
lateral to  the  questions  I  have  raised.  I  re- 
fer to  the  unresolved  field  of  Uw  which  in- 
volves a  troublesome  technique  used  by  the 
state  to  protect  the  state.  I  am  opposed 
phlloaophically  to  all  wire  tapping,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last 
half  doeen  Attorney  Generals  and  Solicitors, 
and  Presidenu  Roosevelt  and  Truman  were 
correct  in  condoning  wire  tapping  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  in  the  fields  of  espionage 
and  sedition  The  FBI  only  recently  has  an- 
nounced that  at  any  one  time  It  taps  less 
than  200  wires  In  the  entire  Nation.  I 
think  11  wholesome  that  the  FBI  give  re- 
ports a*  to  the  extent  of  the  practice  but  I 
am  really  not  bother%d  by  its  tapping  under 
approval   of  the  Attorney  Geijera'   as  com- 


pared to  the  tens  of  thourands  of  wire  taps 
legally  or  lllestally  made  by  local  city  and 
State  police  each  year.  The  constitution  of 
New  York  StAte.  for  erample,  purports  to 
iMraliae.  vls-<k-vis  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  preempting  of  telephone  wires  by 
the  Federal  Government,  what  In  fact  is 
vast  Indiscriminate  Invasion  of  homos  and 
busineaaea  often  for  the  discovery  of  such 
minor  quaint  pursuits  as  prostitution, 
gambling,  or  bettta<  on  horses.  I  suggest 
that  unless  we  strictly  limit  such  quite  dis- 
tasteful searches  without  warrants  our 
people  will  eventually  rise  up  and  ask  for  the 
abolition  of  all  taps.  Moreover.  I  would 
think  that  even  In  the  scant  and  limited 
field  of  Federal  tapping  to  preserve  the  State, 
all  permits  should  flow  from  the  Attorney 
Genera! — even  If  requested  by  Treasury, 
Armed  Forces,  or  other  dep>artments  Aside 
from  national  security  I  would  have  us  con- 
done wire  tapping  only  In  the  field  of  kid- 
naping and  extortion  where  life  is  at  stake, 
and  then  only  on  request  of  selected  parties. 
The  bar  has  acted  on  pha«es  of  the  prob- 
lem but  surely,  as  prestimed  leaders  of  our 
society,  has  made  no  Impression  on  national 
thinking.  We  face  a  research  magnificent — 
an  exploration  badly  needed  to  help  our  Ju- 
rirpnrdence  grow  up  to  the  new  problems  of 
handling  mendacity  and  secrecy — organized 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  Beln<T  a  glandular 
optimist.  I  am  confident  the  victory  Is  ours 
as  soon  as  we  stop  generalizing  and  smear- 
ing and  get  down  to  acting  aseoclal  engineers 
to  cope  with  the  Idees  written  by  two  men 
under  a  candlelight  a  century  ago. 


Ccagrescmin  John  A.  McGulre 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF    Wr    T    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE-'RE.- ENTATIVE3 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  our  colleague 
the  Honorable  John  A.  McGuike,  of  the 
Third  District  of  Connecticut.  Con- 
gressman McGuiRE  is  asking  the  people 
of  that  district  to  reelect  him  to  Con- 
gress in  November  on  the  basis  of  the 
excellent  record  he  has  made  here. 

John  McGuire  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  town  of  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn.,  where  he  had  served  for 
16  consecutive  years  as  town  clerk.  He 
knows  the  Third  Connecticut  District 
thoroughly  and  fully  understands  its 
problems  as  a  result  of  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee of  Connecticut  and  his  eight  con- 
secutive 2-year  terms  as  Town  Clerk  of 
Wallingford.  I  can  think  of  no  Member 
of  this  House  who  has  given  more  ear- 
nest and  careful  attention  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  his  constituents  than 
JoHH  McGtHRE.  That  he  will  continue 
to  g>ve  that  kind  of  service,  regardless 
of  hLs  political  afQliations.  is  a  foregone 
conclu:.,ion.  By  his  untiring  devotion  to 
duty  and  profound  concern  with  the 
legislative  measures  before  thf  Hou.se, 
he  has  demon-slrated  not  only  hi.s  ability 
to  cope  with  the  urgent  problems  with 
which  the  Nation  must  contend,  but  aLso 


h!s  awareness  and  determinat'on  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  corostituents  he  Is 
privileged  to  serve. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  committees  of  the 
Hou'^e.  The  distinpuished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Honorable  Rosert 
CRassrR.  showed  his  high  rCoard  for  Con- 
gic^.v^man  McGuiaE  by  appointing  him  as 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  War  Claims.  This  important 
subcommittee  has  considered  some  30 
bills  on  war  claims  alone  during  the 
prerent  j:ession. 

The  wide  ranse  of  Mr.  McGtHRE's  in- 
terests can  be  seen  by  some  of  the  bills 
he  has  introduced  durins  the  past  2 
years.  They  include  measures  to  re- 
quire the  owners  of  airplanes  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  damage  caused  by 
such  airplanes:  to  create  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation and  ..tudy  to  determine  an  ap- 
propriate design  for  the  .la'^  of  the 
United  States  should  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  or  both  be  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

He  has  al^o  sponsored  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  paj-ment  of  up  to  $10,000 
to  the  widows,  children,  or  parents  of  a 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who.  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  was  illegally  killed  by 
the  Government  of  North  Korea:  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  by  providing 
for  compensation  to  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  North  Koreans  and  any  of 
our  soldiers  hiding  in  Korea  to  avoid  cap- 
ture by  the  North  Koreans:  and  to  estab- 
lish a  War  Damage  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  protection  acainst  loss 
or  damage  to  property  resulting  frcm 
enemy  attack. 

In  addition  he  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  helping 
independent  small  business  enterprises 
and  to  make  capital  and  credit  for  such 
enterprises  more  readily  available. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  resolution  that 
our  Government  should  take  such  action 
before  the  United  Nations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  Italy  may  be 
trustees  of  those  colonies  which  she  pos- 
sessed prior  to  World  War  II.  and  a  reso- 
lution callinR  for  an  investipation  of 
safety  ret,'ulations  governing  air  travel. 

One  of  the  country's  leadinjr  labor 
papers  had  this  to  say  about  Mr.  McGuir.K 
in  a  recent  issue: 

His  Industry  Is  a  making.  The  record  shows 
he  has  answered  more  roll  calls  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Connecticut  delega- 
tion. That  is  only  an  example  of  the  way 
he  sticks  to  his  Job.  On  all  progressive  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  on  labor  legislation, 
his  record  is  without  a  flaw. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  McGuiri  has  made 
an  exceptional  record  as  a  first-term 
Member  of  this  House.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  character,  integ- 
rity, and  action.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  for  his  district  and  for 
Connecticut  and  for  this  Nation  in  a  crit- 
ical period  of  its  hi.story.  His  constitu- 
enUs  will  do  well  to  send  him  back  to 
Congress  and  so  take  advantaee  of  the 
experience  and  the  seniority  he  has  here. 
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Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  and  tlie  Battle 
of  Balls  Bluff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  m:.nnesota 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  Grant  Conway,  vice  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Society  of  Washington,  on 
the  subject  of  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Battle  of  Balls  Bluff.  This 
splendid  address  was  given  at  Balls  Bluff, 
Va..  April  9.  1950. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  B.aker  of  Ohecon  and  the  Battle  of 
Balxs  Blutt 
The  Battle  of  Balls  Bluff  is  known  chiefly 
as  the  place  where  Senator  Edward  Dickinson 
Ba^-cr.  of  Oregon,  was  killed.  This  monu- 
ment was  erected  primarily  In  his  memory 
by  Congress.  Baker  has  been  largely  for- 
gotten in  the  twentieth  century,  but  m 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  characters  on  tlie 
American  scene,  and  his  likeness  may  be 
found  between  Jefferson  and  Washington  In 
the  rotunda  In  the  Capitol,  where  it  was 
placed  by  act  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 
In  1873.  Within  the  past  year  President 
Truman  made  a  special  trip  as  the  guest  of 
Senator  MonsE  to  pay  hcmage  to  this  now 
almost  forgotten  historical  personage.'  There 
Is  a  small  stone  on  wiilcli  Brker's  name  is  in- 
scribed outside  that  fence  supposedly  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  he  fell.  However,  he  is 
not  burled  here.  His  body  was  earned  from 
the  field  of  battle  by  his  comrades  and  serv- 
ices were  held  In  the  Senate  Chamber  where 
he  held  cffice  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
then  his  remains  were  transported  to  the 
State  of  California,  where  he  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  on  Lone  Mountain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  cemetery  which  he  had  dedicated 
7  years  earlier.  But  his  mortal  remaina 
have  not  been  permitted  to  rest  in  peace. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II  I  was  in  San 


» Senator  Waynx  L.  Morse  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  163  on  April  24,  1950: 
'■Resolved,  eic.  That  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  proctire  and  cause  to  be  af- 
fixed to  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Edward 
Dickinson  Baker,  located  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  a  suitable  plaque  bearing  ap- 
propriate references  to  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  said  Edward  Dickinson  Baker. 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion." 

The  resolution  Is  followed  by  a  two- 
column  biography  of  E.  D.  Baker  which  may 
be  found  in  tl  e  Congressional  Record,  April 
24.  1950.  Most  of  the  Capitol  Building  guards 
know  only  that  Senator  B;iker  was  from 
Oregon.  My  first  Inquiry  about  Baker  ad- 
drened  to  a  uniformed  attendant  in  the  ro- 
tunda in  1940  was  referred  to  an  "expert." 
who  confused  Baker  with  Senator  Joseph 
Lane.  The  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Morse  will  provide  a  suitable  plaque  to  In- 
from  Capitol  visitors  of  the  achlevemeiits 
of  Senator  Baker  of  Ore^^ou. 


Francisco  when  the  Lone  Mountain  Ceme- 
tery gave  way  to  progressive  civic  planning. 
A  controver.-y  developed  as  to  wh?re  he  would 
be  reburicd.  The  town  of  B.'iker.  Oreg.. 
named  In  honor  of  Baker,  requested  that  his 
body  be  reinterred  there.  E  ,wever,  the  Army 
took  over  in  this  emergency  and  decreed  that 
the  Presidio  at  the  Golden  Gate  would  be 
the  proper  place. 

FRILND  OF   LINCOLN 

B2ker  was  perhaps  Abe  Lincoln's  closest 
friend.  They  were  rival  young  lawyers  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  E&'Jier  was  credited 
as  being  more  m  demand  as  a  public  speaker. 
When  the  cornerstone  of  the  Slate  capitol 
was  laid  July  4,  1837,  Baker  was  chosen  over 
other  competing  orators  to  deliver  the  dedi- 
cation £peech.=  In  1844  Baher  and  Lincoln 
oppoLCd  each  other  in  the  Whig  primary  and 
Baker  was  elected  to  Congress.  While  Baker 
was  espousing  an  unpo^'ular  local  cause  at 
the  S.xinsfleld  Courthouse  he  was  threatened 
b.  a  mob  of  Democrats,  and  Lincoln  came  to 
his  rescue  on  the  platform  and  defended  free 
speech  and  a  riot  was  avoided.'  Later  Baiier 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  while  he  was 
taking  part  in  the  Mexican  War  and  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  the  office.  On  his  return  from 
the  war  Baker  moved  to  another  congres- 
sional district  and  both  Baker  and  Lincoln 
were  elected  to  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket. 

Before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  for  Presi- 
dent, Baker  visited  his  own  mother  at  Spring- 
field and  Lincoln  paid  a  visit  to  his  home 
there  and  expressed  himself  to  Baker.  "I'd 
rather  have  you  elected  Senator  than  any 
man  alive."  * 

Senator  Baker  Introduced  Lincoln  at  the 
Presidential  inauguration.  In  the  Sonate 
Baker  acud  as  the  Republican  Party  whip  on 
administration  bills  and  handled  patronage. 
Lincoln  gave  Baker  the  task  of  convincing 
Henry  Clay  that  he  should  accept  the  Am- 
barsadorship  to  Russia  rather  than  a  cabinet 
poet  for  his  support  during  the  campaign.* 
A  delegation  with  a  petition  called  upon  Lin- 
coln to  protest  the  way  Baker  was  handling 
patronage.  Lincoln  tore  up  the  petition  in 
their  presence,  tossed  it  in  a  White  House 
fireplace,  and  dismissed  them.' 

At  Baker's  death.  Willie  Lincoln  wrote  a 
poetic  eulogy.  Carl  Sandburg  best  expresses 
Lincoln's  loss   when  Senator   Baker  died.' 

"Gone  now  forever  from  Lincoln  was  a 
trumpet,  a  shield,  an  intimate  companion 
and  a  bright  light  of  loyalty,  namesake  of 
his  second  born  bey,  his  choice  of  all  men 
to  introduce  him  for  a  Presidential  inau- 
gural address.  Not  again  would  the  two  of 
them  laugh  with  glee  over  Baker's  leaving 
California  In  1860  to  enter  Oregon,  form  a 
combination  of  Republicans  and  Douglas 
Democrats  and  wreck  the  political  stattis  of 
the  secessionists — " 

PUBLIC  servant  or   THE  WEST 

Baker  stumped  the  State  of  California  In 
1836  for  the  first  Republic  Presidential  can- 
didate, John  C.  Fremont.    The  Republicans 


'  The  committee  considered  Lincoln.  Doug- 
las. James  A  McDougall,  John  A.  Logan. 
Lyman  Trumball,  and  others  and  finally 
chose  Baker,  who  was  only  26.  Samuel  D. 
Woods.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York 
and  London.  1910.  p.  93. 

'  Carl  Sandburg.  Abraham  Lincoln,  The 
Prairie  Years.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1927, 
1:146. 

•Joseph  Wallace,  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  Edward  D  Baker,  Spring- 
field, 111..  1870,  C3-4. 

'-  Carl  Sandburg,  ^braham  Lincoln,  The 
War  Years,  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co.,  1939,  I  32. 

«  Elijah  R.  Kennedy.  The  Contest  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1861;  How  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  Saved 
the  Pacific  States  to  the  Union,  Houghton, 
Ml.Tin  Co..  1912.  203. 

•  Op.  cit..  Sandburg.  War  Years,  I:  324. 


were  an  unimportant  minority  in  California 
ard   h's   political   future    there   was  dim. 

In  September  1859,  a  Republican  delega- 
tion from  Oregon,  including  three  of  the 
State  committeemen.  ln\iled  him  to  come  to 
Oregon.  He  was  offered  support  for  the 
United  States  Senate  if  he  would  stump  the 
State  for  the  party.  He  visited  Oregon  al- 
most Immediately  and  bccime  convinced 
that  he  was  both  needed  and  wanted.  Re- 
turning to  Sfin  Francisco  he  closed  his  law 
office  and  sailed  February  17,  1860  for  Port- 
land on  the  Panama.^ 

On  his  arrival  In  Salem.  Oreg.,  he  opened  a 
law  office  and  began  a  whirlwind  campaign 
around  the  State.  By  stagecoach,  on  horse- 
back, and  boat  he  went  everywhere  possible 
In  the  time  before  the  spring  primary,  pour- 
ing out  floods  of  inspiring  oraton,-.  The  se- 
cessionist Democrats  could  see  that  they 
lacked  a  majority  for  their  candidates  in  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature,  the  elective  body 
of  the  time,  and  slipped  away  to  Uncle  Nick 
Schram's  barn  where  the  sergeant-at-arms 
discovered  them  and  brought  back  enough 
of  them  to  secure  a  quorum  and  elect  Baker 
and  Nesmith  with  the  help  of  a  coalition 
with  the  Etouelas  ( Union  i  Democrats."  Baker 
thereby  became  the  first  Republican  elected 
to  Federal  office  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco.  October  19.  18-:0. 
on  the  Brother  Jonathan,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  100-gun  salute  and  a  parade.  On  Oc- 
tober 26  he  delivered  his  speech.  "Apostrophe 
to  Freedom."  which  was  famous  for  many 
years  thereafter,  at  the  American  Theater. 
The  attendance  was  reported  at  4,000  with 
twice  that  number  turned  away." 

Baker,  while  in  the  Senate,  was  credited 
with  helping  nip  in  the  bud  the  movement 
for  a  Pacific  Confederacy,  a  movement  led 
by  Senators  Joe  Lane  and  William  M.  Gwin. 
"There  was  a  strong  secessionist  movement  In 
Oregon  and  California  which  is  not  generally 
kncwn 

Senator  Baker  used  his  Influence  with 
President  Lincoln  and  Gen,  Wlnfield  Scott  to 
have  high  ranking  Army  officers  of  ques- 
tionable loyalty  on  the  Pacific  coast  relieved 
of  duty  and  in  some  cases  arrested.  Adjutant 
General  Thomas  wrote  directly  to  three  Ore- 
gon citizens,  Thomas  R.  Cornelius,  B.  F.  Hard- 
ing, and  R.  F.  Maury,  authorizing  them  to 
raise  one  regiment  of  mounted  troops, 
•••  •  •  unless  otherwise  ordered,  you  w.U 
be  governed  by  any  directions  sent  to  you 
by  Col.  E.  D.  Baker.  •  *  *"  "  A  number 
of  Oregon  men  later  served  with  the  Con- 
federate Army.  John  Lane  at  West  Point, 
son  of  Joe  Lane,  became  a  colonel,  Capt. 
Thomas  Jordan,  United  States  Quartermaster 
at  The  Dalles,  resigned  to  serve  the  South 
and  was  ijelieved  to  have  been  a  colonel  In 
the  Culpepper  cavalry.  Major  Garnett  re- 
signed from  his  Army  post  in  Orecon  and 
was  commissioned  brigadier  by  Jefferson 
Davis.  John  Adair.  West  Point  graduate  of 
1861,  son  of  the  postmaster  and  collector  at 
Astoria,  was  ccmmissioned  and  ordered  to 
Walla  Walla.  He  deserted  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  United  States  Army.  J.  B.  Sykes. 
Indian  agent  at  Siletz.  resigned -and  served 
with  the  rebels.'* 


»Op.  clt..  Kennedy,  150-62. 

•Ibid.,  from  Martin  Mcynahan's  Recollec- 
tions and  narrated  by  Edmond  S.  Meany  In 
a  Seattle  newspaper. 

"^  T.  W.  Davenport.  Slavery  Question  in 
Oregon.  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  March 
1908.  357;  Oscar  T.  Shuck,  editor.  Eloquence 
of  the  Far  West,  San  Francisco,  1893,  I. 
Masterpieces  of  E.  D.  Baker  (Includes  Bakers 
more  Important  speeches).  A  photostatic 
copy  of  this  speech  and  various  reports  of  the 
speech  may  be  found  In  the  Bancroft  Library, 
University' of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

»=  Op  cit  ,  Kennedy,  203-10,  Rebellion  Rec- 
ords. Series  I,  V.  I.  Part  I,  612. 

'=  Hubert  H.  Bancro't.  Oregon.  The  History 
Co..  San  Francisco.  1886,  II;  465. 
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PUBLIC    SPEAKS* 

Baker  was  a  great  orator,  and  spoke  In 
many  places  on  many  subjects.  As  an  at- 
torney In  California  he  wns  successful  and 
fe««  were  high  and  In  line  with  his  reputation 
as  a  good  lawyer.'^  After  winning  a  case  la 
court,  he  would  sometimes  remain  and  de- 
liver speeches  on  subjects  chosen  by  his  audi- 
ence. Subjects  chosen  included:  books,  art, 
liie  life  of  Robert  Burns  and  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.'*  He  drew  some  of  the 
largest  audiences  of  all  times  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York,  and  Washington." 

One  of  his  most  famous  legal  cases  was  In 
defense  of  Cora,  an  Italian  gambler  arrested 
for  the  killing  of  a  United  States  marsh.'Jl  In 
San  FrancLsco.  Baker  saved  Cora  In  court, 
but  the  cambler  was  lynched  by  the  vigi- 
lantes on  his  release.  For  this  case  barrister 
Baker  received  a  retainer  fee  of  S15.000  which 
he  lost  the  same  night  playing  faro."  Baker 
has  been  the  only  man  in  the  history  of  our 
country  to  speak  In  uniform  before  both  the 
Hcuse  and  Senate  while  a  Member  of  each 
body." 

MUJTJUiT  SEr.VlCX 

Colonel  Baker  has  been  attacked  for  his 
leadership  at  Balls  Bluff  on  the  ground  of 
lack  of  mliitary  e.^pcrience.  *  Baker  served 
In  the  Black  Havkk  Indian  War.  He  served 
as  a  colonel  in  the  liezican  War  where  he 
was  shot  in  the  throat,  and  later  led  troope 
in  the  battle  of  Vera  Cniz  and  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
When  Oeneral  Shields  was  kiJed  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  Br.ker  assumed  command  and  led  a 
cbarge.  taking  the  enemy  poaition.  His 
troops  pursued  Gen.  Santa  Anna  so  cloeely 
that  they  captured  bis  wcxxlen  leg  which 
they  twre  triumphantly  t>ack  to  Illinois. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  Baker  left  his  seat 
In  the  Senate  and  recruited  the  California 
Reeiment  in  Pennsylvania.  President  Lin- 
coln offered  him  commissions  as  a  major  and 
brigadier  general.-^   but  he  did  not   accept. 

"  "Among  the  lawyers  of  California  Baker 
was  easily  chief."  Harpers  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  December  1861.  1C6. 

"  Cscar  T.  Shuck,  Be^cli  and  Bar  in  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Printing  House,  San  Fran- 
cisco, ia£9,  14;  op  cit..  Woods,  63. 

"  Cp.  clt..  Shuck.  A'asterpieces;  see  New 
York  M£ss  Meeting  at  Union  Sc,uare. 

"  The  gamble  's  mlstreaa.  Belle  Cora,  agreed 
to  pay  Baker  $30,000,  Including  an  imme- 
diate retained  fee  of  »15,C0G.  Herbert  Ash- 
bury.  The  Baibary  Coast.  Pocket  Books.  Inc, 
79. 

»'  Op.  cit.,  Kennedy.  101. 
'*  "Colonel  Baker  bad  some  political  repu- 
tation and  wzis  a  brave  man.  but  he  had  no 
military  experience  or  knowledge."  Charles 
Lawrence  Peirson  (Colonel  and  Brevet  Briga- 
dier General  K  Balls  Bluff,  The  Salem  Press 
Co.,  Salem,  Mass.  Also  see  John  D.  Baltz. 
Col.  E.  D.  Eakei's  Defense  in  the  Battle  of 
Balis  Bluff.  Inquirer  Printing  Co..  Lancaster. 
Pa..  1C$S;  see  ch.  V  for  charges  made  against 
Colonel  Baker,  and  ch.  X.  General  Stones 
testimony  befure  the  Joint  Committee  on  tha 
Conduct  of  the  War  and  the  report  of  that 
committee. 

'^  From  Kennedy;  letter  to  Oregon  Sentinel, 
Jacksonville.  Greg.,  published  November  2, 
1861. 

HXAOQUAaTESS,    TkAwni^    BaiCAOE, 

Camp  Advance,  Cham  Brtdge, 

September  22,  1861. 
Deak  Sa:  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very 
great  t>attle.  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  do  my 
duty  that  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  have  no 
cau»>e  to  blush  lor  me,  being  in  no  wise  for- 
getful of  my  obllgittions  to  represent  her 
everywhere  with  ftdelity  and  courage.  As 
you  have  learned  before  this,  the  President 
was  pleased  to  appoint  me  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, an  otilce  which  my  duty  to  the  Svate  of 
Oregon.  In  my  judgment  compelled  me  to 
decline.    Yesterday  I  had  conferred  upon  me 


Thst  Baker  enJoy«>d  political  Influence  there 
la  no  doubt  and  Reifular  Army  oflleers  re- 
sented his  competition  for  high  military 
posts.  He  cpnflded  to  friends  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  stirvlve  his  first  battle."  The 
re<;lment's  first  task  was  the  preparlnsj  of  the 
Ethjm  Allen  Fort,  later  called  Fort  Baker, 
near  Chain  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River 
at  Washington. 

THr     P.^TTIE    CF    FAILS     BI  rTF 

Now  for  the  blocdy  battle  of  Balls  BlufT. 
On  the  20th  of  October  1831,  r  reccnnaissence 
forcp,  th(?  Fifteenth  Mas.suchusett.s  uidrT 
Colonel  Devons  crossed  the  rlvf>r  with  orders 
to  attack  a  small  Confederate  canip  nenr 
Leesbtinr.  They  were  met  by  a  superlr>r  Con- 
federate fcrceand  General  Stone.  In  comiiand 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potcimac  In  this  sector, 
ordered  Colonel  Br.ker  with  three  regiments 
'■■  cross  nt  Ealls  Bluff  to  reinforce  C  lonel 
Devon.  Transportation  across  the  Potomac 
was  to  be  supplied  Baker's  force.  Baker  ar- 
rived at  the  Potomac  and  foi'nd  ft  swollen 
frcm  heavy  rains,  and  Balls  Bluff  with  Its 
high  clllTs  the  most  treacherous  place  to 
cross.  Both  above  and  below  Balls  Bluff, 
which  we  will  explore,  the  Virginia  shore 
is  lower  snd  the  water  less  swift.  But  Enker 
had  his  orders.  For  transport  he  found  two 
scows  between  the  Maryland  shore  and  Har- 
rlron  Island  and  one  scow,  a  llfe-bont  and 
two  ro-;rb<oat.«t  between  Hr^rrlson  Island  and 
Palls  Bluff.  Baker  ordered  that  a  canal  bari^e 
be  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  the  Virginia  shore  for  transporting 
two  howitzers  and  a  field  piece,  which  were 
Ect  up  southwest  of  the  Monument.  Baker 
realized  the  hopeles8ne<«  of  his  position  and 
the  feet  that  not  all  the  1763  troops  under 
his  command  could  be  evacuated  at  the  Bluff. 
The  Confederates  were  there  In  superior 
numbers  and  more  reinforcements  were  ar- 
riving. The  Union  artillery  gunners  were 
killed  and  the  guns  were  evacuated.  The 
boats  were  ha\ing  trouble  removing  the 
wounded.^ 

Justice  Oliver  WendeM  Holmes  wa.s  a 
lieutenant  vlth  the  Twentieth  Marsachusetu 
which  was  known  as  the  Harvard  Regiment 
and  formed  a  porti -n  of  Baker's  reinforce- 
ments. Prior  to  Balls  Bluff  they  bad  routine 
patrol  duty  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
towpath,  along  where  we  will  w^Uk  later 
today.  On  the  first  Rebel  cliarge  Holmes 
fiired  once  and  was  hit  in  the  stomach  with 


the  appointment  of  major  general.  Actuated 
by  the  same  mouve,  I  shall  decline  that  also. 
I  couXe&«,  however,  couaiUerlng  the  present 
condition  of  the  Army  and  the  great  com- 
mand this  oi&ce  would  devolve  upon  me, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  decline  it,  but 
my  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  State  of 
Orrf;on.  which  It  Will  take  me  many  years  ol 
Xaithlul  service  to  repay, 

E.  D.  B.\KER. 

Also  see  BaltK,  footnote,  p.  74.  Colonel 
Baker  received  the  appointment  of  brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  August  fl,  1861,  to 
rank  from  May  17,  1861.  This  he  declined 
August  31.  1861.  On  September  21.  1861.  he 
was  appointed  major  general,  U.  8.  Volun- 
teers, but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
Txelther  officially  accepted  or  declined.  Gen- 
eral McC'lellan  at  that  time  was  the  only  of- 
ficer in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  holding  a 
riink  as  high  as  major  general. 

"The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  con- 
versation with  MaJ.  Robert  Parish  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Regiment:  "President  Lincoln  hcs 
given  me  the  commission  of  a  major  general 
In  the  Army  to  be  announoed  by  me  at  my 
discretion,  but  such  are  the  jealousies 
against  me  entertained  by  the  Regular  Army 
cfllcers.  that  I  do  nut  e.xpect  to  survive  my 
first  battle."     Kennedy,  74-6. 

••'  Op  cit ,  Harpers  New  Monthly.  108-9,  113. 
Most  of  the  previous  references  cited  Includ* 
an  account  of  the  Battle  ol  Balls  Bluff. 


a  spent  bullet  which  knocked  the  wind  from 
him.  Finally  rising  to  one  knee  to  take  aim 
he  was  hit  in  the  chest  and  his  shirt  torn 
from  his  back.  Holmes  was  evacuated  but 
another  skiff  carrying  wounded  capsized  and 
all   were  drowned.'^ 

Colonel  Eaker  tock  a  position  ten  paces  in 
front  of  his  men  In  the  open  and  held  It  for 
an  hour,  rallying  his  men  and  quietly  crltl- 
cli:l:5g  their  fig'nttng. 

"Lower  boys.  Steady.  Keep  cooi  and  fire 
low." 

The  Confederates  concentrated  their  lire 
on  Baker  and  In  a  charge  he  was  cut  down 
with  a  fusllade  of  lead.  The  charging  Con- 
federates tried  to  take  his  t)ody  but  a  desfer- 
ate  bayonet  countercharge  recovered  his  body 
ar.d  It  was  taken  In  one  of  the  last  boats  to 
remeln  efloRt  to  Harrison  Island.  After 
Baker's  death  the  Union  defense  crumpled. 
One  desperate  efTort  was  made  t<i  break 
through  the  attacking  forces  on  the  dovm- 
rlver  side  before  the  northern  troops  were 
driven  over  the  brink  of  the  bluff.  No  boat 
replacements  arrived.  By  nightfall  of  the 
2l3t  all  the  Union  soldiers  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoner. ' 

The  Battle  of  Balls  Bluff  was  the  most 
pronounced  Confederate  victory  of  the  war." 
Two  hundred  northern  soldiers  were  killed 
and  as  many  wounded.  The  Confederates 
captiued  529  prii-oners,  and  admitted  that 
3)3  of  their  own  men  were  killed  and 
wjunded." 

The  Confederate  newspaper  In  Leesburgh 
on  November  9,  1851,  reported  a  great  victory 
over  the  'Xlncoln  vandals."  Colonel  Baker, 
t^e  notorious  Senator  from  Oregon,  was 
killed.  "He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a 
brave  and  skillful  officer,  as  was  shown  by 
his  service  In  Mexico,  and  the  loss  the 
Yankee  cause  suffers  from  his  death  Is  as 
great  as  could  be  Inflicted  by  the  death  of 
almost  any  man  on  their  side."" 

Norra 

In  May.  Hnrold  B  Say,  local  Warhlngton 
representative  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  called  my  attenUcm  to  two  bills 
introduced  in  the  cunvnt  session  of  Con- 
gress (81'n  Cong..  2d  sess.).  They  inclide 
a  provision  which  would  a^wlish  the  Bills 
Bluff  National  Cemeter;'.  These  two  bills. 
S.  2863  by  Senator  Tteiwcs.  and  H.  B.  6807 
by  Congressman  Cout  of  New  York,  were  in- 
troduced at  the  request  of  the  Army  an. I  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  C->mmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Irrular  Affairs  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Land.". 

The  B.  lis  Blu::  National  Cemetery  con- 
sists of  fifty-seven  one-thousandt'.is  of  an 
acre  centered  around  a  stone  m-all  contain- 
ing a  flaipole.  It  is  located  en  a  rocky  bluff 
overlooking  the  Potomac.  A  nearby  farmer 
raises  and  lowers  the  United  Slates  flag 
dally  ai:d  mows  the  grass  fir  wiiich  he  Is 
paid  $450  annually,  the  regular  cost  cf  main- 
tenance of  the  monument,  and  an  extremely 
minor  item  In  the  Army  budget.  However, 
the  Army  claims  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  $6.0vX)  for  road  repair  In  tlie  coming 
year  U  tney  are  required  to  keep  tbe  na- 
tional cemetery.  The  41-pas8enger,  char- 
tered bus  which  took  most  ot  the  }jeople  to 
Balls  BluH  on  the  day  Qf  the  speech  expe- 
rienced no  difnculty  m  traversing  the  road. 
Local  upkeep  for  the  needs  of  farmers 
using  the  road  to  Bails  Bluff  from  Virginia 
Highway  No.  15  should  also  be  adequ..le  for 
the  needs  of  people  visiting  the  monument. 
The  cost  of  moving  the  remains  of  the  sol- 
diers to  the  national  cemetery  at  Culpepcr, 

^  C.  D.  Bowen.  Yankee  From  Olympus.  Lit- 
tle. Brown  A  Co..  Boston   153. 

^Op.  clt..  Harpers  New  Monthly.  109. 

»*Ibld.  113. 

"Vlrglma  Republican.  Leesburg.  Va  ,  No- 
vember 9.  1861.  1.  Biriiely  County  Cotirt 
House,  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
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Va  .  a  distance  of  approximately  65  miles, 
Is  estimated  at  t2.410. 

The  monument  Is  considered  an  Oregon 
shrine  In  the  East.  Miss  Grace  Townsend  of 
the  o.'Sce  of  Senator  Cordon  mentioned  that 
the  first  place  outside  of  Washington  where 
she  takes  Oregon  visitors  is  Balls  Bluff. 

Anyone  wishing  to  preserve  this  small 
monument  should  write  to  either  Senators 
McasE  or  Cordon  or  their  local  Congressman. 


A  Report  to  My  Constituent! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
prepared  a  report  on  the  second  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  including 
a  statement  of  my  own  activities,  which 
I  now  present  to  the  House,  and  which 
I  shall  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  .n 
the  Twenty-sixth  Congressional  District 
of  PenrLsylvania  v.hich  I  represent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  all  laws  that  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  specific  powers  granted  to  it. 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  United  States  or  any 
depcrtment  or  of5cer  thereof. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  com- 
posed of  Memhers  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  peoples  of  the  several  States. 
Since  they  are  the  people's  Representa- 
tives. I  think  it  fitting  and  proper  that 
as  such  they  should  report  to  those  who 
elected  them,  so  that  the  people  of  each 
Conj;Tes3ional  District  may  know  what 
Congress  has  done  and.  also,  how  their 
Representative  participated  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Government. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
this  Congress  have  been  dominated  by 
Members  of  the  same  political  party 
Which  control  the  e.xecutive  branch  of 
our  Government.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, whose  total  membership  is 
435,  the  Democratic  Party  had  a  ma- 
jority of  90  members.  Therefore,  when 
the  Congress  was  organized,  that  party 
named  the  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  all 
committees,  and  the  majority  of  their 
Members  to  each  committee.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Congress  is  contained  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  messages,  the  budget 
mes.-ace.  and  such  other  requests  as  the 
President  may  send  to  Congress  in  his 
various  reports.  During  the  sessions  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  the  President 
has  ur^ed  the  continuation  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan;  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947:  the  expansion  of  a  socialized  public 
housing  program;  the  Brannan  plan. 
providing  production  payments  to  farm- 
ers: compulsory  health  insurance,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  'socialized  medi- 
cine';  Federal  aid  to  education:  a  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  program 
for  valley  authorities;  the  authority  to 
build  and  operate  steel  mills,  and  an 
economic  control  bill.     He  asked  that 


Congress  make  no  cuts  in  the  excise 
taxes,  unless  this  income  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  taxe.s.  He  also  urged 
no  cuts  m  Federal  expenditures,  and 
tl-.en  submitted  a  budget  asking  for  ap- 
propriations which  would  create  a  deficit 
House  for  action. 

Since  I  have  become  a  Member  of 
of  approximately  $5,000,000,000  per  year. 

In  an  efTort  to  carry  out  this  program 
as  outlined  by  the  President,  and  as  de- 
veloped by  the  individual  Memoers  of 
Congress,  more  than  16  000  pieces  of  leg- 
i.slation  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  and  many  of  the.se 
measures  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  con-scientiously  en- 
deavored to  study  the  program  of  the 
legislation  called  for  each  week  and  to 
inform  myself  from  every  po.ssible  source 
the  contents  of  each  bill,  resolution,  or 
motion  that  is  presented  for  considera- 
tion and  action,  after  which  I  cast  my 
vote  as  my  ber-t  judgment  dictates.  I 
have  .sincerely  tried  to  vote  in  each  in- 
stance for  what  I  consider  the  good  of 
the  country  and  all  of  the  people,  regard- 
less cf  the  threats  or  pleadings  of  special 
groups  or  interests  which  ask  to  have 
legislation  enacted  favorable  to  them- 
selves. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  all  of 
the  bills  which  were  presented.  How- 
ever, I  shall  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
principal  legislation  which  was  passed 
during  this  session  of  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  international  affairs,  national 
defense  and  Federal  security,  govern- 
mental reorganization,  national  econ- 
omy, social  security,  health  and  welfare, 
agriculture,  veterans,  civil  rights,  and 
natural  resources. 

INTERNATIONAL   AIT  AIRS 

In  order  that  our  country  may  present 
a  unified  front  in  its  dealings  with  for- 
eign countries,  regardless  of  which  po- 
litical party  is  in  power.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  real  bipartisan  foreign  policy  which 
is  the  result  of  actual  consultation  and 
agreement  between  the  members  of  both 
major  parties.  I  regret  that  today  we 
have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  name 
only.  As  a  result,  less  than  5  years  after 
VJ-day  our  country  is  again  involved  in 
a  war  "with  American  men  fighting  and 
dying  in  Korea  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  of  World  War 
II.  the  Soviet  Government  controlled 
170  000.000  people.  Today  it  controls 
800.000.000  people,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  country  has  spent  $36,000  000, COO 
since  that  time  in  an  efTort  to  stem  the 
flood  tide  of  commimism. 

I  support  ECA.  or  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Both  of 
these  programs  are  designed  to  assist  the 
nations  of  Etirope  in  combating  the  "Red 
menace."  I  oppose-  the  Mut'ual  Defense 
Pact  because  the  entire  program  was  to 
be  financed  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
national  defense.  We  cannot  arm  the 
\\orld  and  if  war  was  as  imminent  as 
some  people  informed  us,  I  felt  it  much 
better  that  our  own  forces  be  fully  armed 
rather  than  place  the  arms  where  they 
could  be  utilized  by  forces  which  might 
not  be  friendly  to  our  countrv'.  Military 
experts  freely  stated  that  reductions  in 


our  appropriations  for  national  defense 
jeopardized  the  security  of  our  country 
and  with  solemn  warning  men  of  au- 
thority thought  that  our  own  military 
needs  should  come  first.  The  passage  of 
a  very  short  time  and  the  happenings  of 
events  since  that  time  piove  that  I  was 
correct. 

THE    KOREAN     CRISIS 

Today  our  American  boys  are  djnng  in 
the  rice  paddies  of  Korea  because  cf  the 
pre-^^ent  admlni.'^traticns  weak  and  vacil- 
lating foreign  policy  in  the  Far  Ea.st. 
and  the  constant  appea.^ement  of  the 
Russians  v.hich  has  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Manchuria.  China  and  North  Korea, 
and  which  threatens  the  entire  Con- 
tinent of  Asia,  as  well  as  Japan,  For- 
m.o.-a.  and  the  PhiUppmes.  It  m.ust  t>e 
remembered  that  Conirress  itself  has 
nothing  to  do  with  formula! ine  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country.  This  is  en- 
tirely within  the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department, 

I  favor  a  strong  far  eastern  policy, 
but  Secretary  Ache.son  told  us  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  1949  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
administration  to  "wait  for  the  dust  to 
settle"  before  deciding  on  our  next  move 
in  China.  He  also  stated  in  January 
1959,  in  his  far  eastern  report,  that — 

This  defensive  perimeter  (where  the  United 
Stares  will  defend  in  the  Far  East)  runs 
along  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes 
to  the  Ryukyus. 

In  Other  words,  that  the  United  States 
was  not  intere.sted  in  the  defense  of  Ko- 
rea, and  that  only  Japan.  Okinawa,  and 
the  Philippines  were  in  the  perimeter  of 
our  defense  setup,  thus  amiouncing  to 
the  world  that  we  would  not  intervene  to 
halt  Communist  aggression  in  China, 
Formosa,  or  Korea,  all  three  of  which  lie 
beyond  that  perimeter.  To  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  and  uno.uestionably  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Acheson's  amazing  declara- 
tion was  an  open  invitation  for  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  taking  Formosa  and 
South  Korea. 

We  were  told  by  spokesmen  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  that  South  Korea 
ccald  not  be  defended  if  attacked,  and 
that  it  had  no  mihtarj'  or  strategic  value. 
So  we  withdrew  our  troops,  leaving  S56,- 
000.000  worth  of  small  arms  and  equip- 
ment, light  jeeps,  clothing,  and  food. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  an  official 
document  issued  July  26.  1949.  protested 
this  withdrawal  frcm  Korea  as  occur- 
ring at  the  very  instant  when  logic  and 
common  sense  both  demanded  no  re- 
treat from  the  realities  cf  the  situation. 

It  was  on  January  19,  1950,  exactly  1 
week  after  Mr.  Acheson's  statement 
about  our  perimeter  of  defence,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Hou^e  Republican  Mem- 
bers joined  61  Democrats  in  rejecting  the 
so-called  Korean  aid  b.U  containing  only 
economic  assistance  to  Korea,  with  a« 
warning  to  the  administration  that 
without  miUtary  aid  and  appropriate 
assistance  to  other  critical  areas  in  Asia, 
the  proposed  $150,000,000  in  economic 
assistance  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
it  would  enhance  the  prize  dangled  be- 
fore the  Communist  aggressors  by  Secre- 
tary cf  State  Achescn.    Under  the  terms 
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of  the  bill  for  economic  aid.  we  wcuid 
have  sent  fertiliEer,  £e«l,  and  money  for 
bttUdlng  of  roads,  dams,  and  the  con- 
Staroction  cf  a  hydrcelectnc  pl?.nt.  It 
ilxnply  meant  building  up  a  greater  and 
richer  prize  for  the  Communists  when 
they  took  over  Korea.  What  h&s  actu- 
ally happened  in  Korea  today  confirms 
cur  fears  at  that  time.  None  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid.  which  was  finally  voted  in 
February  1950.  ever  got  there;  and  al- 
though $10.000. COO  m  military  aid  was 
voted  for  Korea,  actually  only  the  small 
amount  of  $200  worth  of  Signal  Corps 
wire  ever  got  there.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  when  our  boj-s  were  first 
sent  to  Korea  they  had  only  the  small 
arms  and  equipment,  whicii  had  been  left 
behind  when  our  troops  withdrew,  with 
which  to  fight  the  tanks,  artillery,  and 
other  heavy  equipment  of  the  Njrth  Ko- 
reans, which  had  been  supplied  by 
Ruatia. 

The  Truman  administration  and  the 
State  Department  have  been  running  the 
show.  Amon^  the  top-flight  policy  mak- 
ers of  the  State  Departments  far- 
eastern  program  was  Owen  Lattimore, 
who  stated  the  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
South  Korea  fall — but  rot  to  let  it  look 
as  though  we  pushed  it."  The  Korean 
aid  uill  was  never  a  bona  fide  eUort  lo 
save  Korea.  It  was  a  phon>',  an  attempt 
to  shift  the  blame  of  the  State  Depait- 
ments  blunders  for  the  Communi.>'t  ccn- 
Quest  of  Korea,  which  they  expected.  If 
the  money  was  made  a\*ailable  they  cou'.d 
blame  the  Koreans — If  net.  they  could 
blame  Ccn^re-ss.  Neither  the  voting  of 
military  nor  economic  aid  to  Korea  was 
consistent  with  such  a  policy.  On  June 
27. 1950,  however.  President  Truman  sud- 
denly chanered  his  mind,  and  our  boj-s 
were  ordered  to  fight  In  Korea.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  mistukes  of  the 
Trviman  administration  must  now  be 
paid  for  in  the  high  currency  of  human 
blood. 

NATIONAI.    DKFCKSK 

I  have  always  believed  that  our  coun- 
try should  be  strong  so  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  Itself  from  aggression  by  any 
ether  nation.  It  v,  as  that  same  motive 
which  directed  the  Members  cf  Congress 
to  pass  the  Unification  Act  providing  us 
with  a  Fecretani'  of  Defense  who  would 
have  chanre  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Corps,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
Bghty-flrst  Confess  provided  $736,000.- 
Wt)  for  a  70-group  Air  Force,  which  they 
felt  was  necessary.  This  money  was  Im- 
pounded by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
orders  of  President  Truman.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  authorized  expenditure. 
Congress  appropriated  many  more  mil- 
lions for  the  purchase  of  tanks,  guns,  and 
cthT  military  equipment.  Some  of  this 
money  was  not  spent,  but  was  ordered 
imiKJunded  by  the  President  In  the  last 
2  years  $1,270,000,000.  apprnpriRte<l  by 
Congress  for  national  defense,  was  not 
•spent. 

This  refusal  to  spend  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  national  defense  was 
called  -fat  trimming"  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  in  fact  the  very  llfeblood  of 
our  national  defense  was  being  drained. 


■EOKCANIZATtON 

The  Hoover  Commission  made  exten- 
sive recommendations  for  reorganising 
the  executive  departments.  Public  Law 
109  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  executive  departments  In 
accordance  with  the  Hoover  report.  The 
President  has  submitted  27  plans  for  such 
reorganization,  6  of  which  were  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  and  1  was  rejected  by  the 
House.  Twenty  of  the.<^e  reorganization 
plans  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission have  been  enacted  into  law. 

NATION.\L  ECONOMT 

V.Tiile  the  need  for  rent  control  In 
many  instances  has  ceased  to  exist, 
nevertheless,  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  rent  control  is  still  necessary. 
Recognizing  that  fact.  Consress  passed 
an  optional  rent  control  bill.  Any  com- 
munity subject  to  rent  control  could,  by 
the  action  of  its  governing  bodj'.  be  de- 
controlled at  any  time.  If  the  govern- 
ing body  took  no  action,  the  community 
automatically-  remained  subject  to  rent 
control  until  December  31.  1950.  If.  In 
tiie  opinion  of  the  local  governing  body 
the  need  for  rent  control  still  exists  be- 
yond that  date,  the  local  authorities  have 
the  authority  to  extend  it  for  another  6 
months. 

The  Federal  Deposit  and  Insurance  Act 
was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  in- 
suring of  bank  deposits  up  to  $10,000. 

On  April  18. 1C50.  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Jesse  Donaldson.  Issued  an  order 
directing  that  postal  deliveries  be  limited 
to  one  per  day.  This  directive  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  mall  received  by 
me  since  I  have  been  In  office,  as  I  re- 
ceived several  thousand  protests  aralnst 
this  action.  The  Members  of  the  House 
passed  a  bill  rescinding  this  order*  of  the 
Postmaster  General:  hcwever.  at  this 
tim".  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Senate. 

SOCIAL   SirVRITT,    HEALTH.    AND   WELFAKC 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation,  thi 
outstanding  accoir.pllshment  of  the 
Eiijhty -first  Con^i-ess  \^as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  over  10,000,000  more 
persons.  The  amendment  also  Increa.scs 
old-age  and  survivorship  pcj-mcnts,  and 
brings  into  balance  the  public  assistance 
program. 

While  the  benefits  payable  under  this 
act  are  increased,  there  is  stiiil  many 
examples  of  inequalities  which  will  re- 
quire further  .study  and  further  amend- 
ment. I  sincerely  believe  that  everyone 
should  contribute  to  his  own  pension  plan 
and  that  as  the  contributions  are  in- 
creased, the  benefits  should  likewise  be 
Increased,  so  that  some  day  so<in.  we 
may  have  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
present  problem  of  old  age  and  in.se- 
curity 

The  Pederal-ald  program  for  hospital 
construction  was  extended  and  the 
amounts  available  for  this  purpase  In- 
creased. 

Congress  pa.s.sed  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1950.  which  expands  and  supple- 
menis  Federal  housing  for  moderate  in- 


come families.  It  also  increases  the  limit 
on  the  amount  of  mortfjages  that  could 
be  purchased  by  tiie  Goveinment.  and 
liberalizes  Uie  financiiig  terms  on  FHA, 
insured  rental  housing  and  cooperative 
housing,  particularly  insofar  as  veterans 
were  concerned. 

Probably  the  outstanding  act  passed 
by  the  Eichty-first  Congress  which  af- 
fects more  individuals  directly  than  any 
other  was  the  law  repealing  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  'ihij  eliminates  a  heavy 
tax  upon  colored  oleomargarine.  How- 
ever, the  matter  will  now  be  considered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  as  our 
Commonwealth  has  an  act  forbidding 
the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine. 

The  President's  agricultural  program, 
known  as  the  Brannan  plan,  received  ab- 
solutely no  consideration.  The  prcsmt 
piice-support  program  authorizes  the 
continuance  of  80-percent  parity  of  fai  m 
prices  throughout  1950.  and  thereafter 
reverts  to  a  sliding  scale  and  new  pari- 
ties. There  has  been  every  effort  on  be- 
half of  Uie  Truman  Administration  ta 
bring  the  price-support  program  into 
disrepute  so  tliat  they  would  be  able  to 
place  in  operation  the  far  more  o'jiioxi- 
ous  and  untenable  program  known  as 
the  Brannan  plan. 

Under  the  Bi-annan  plan,  farmers  are 
guaranteed  by  the  OovcrninenL  a  high 
income  for  their  products,  then  the 
farmer  produces  and  .sells  liis  products 
for  what  he  can  get  for  them  m  the  open 
market.  The  wholesaler  and  retailer 
then  sell  to  the  consumer  for  v\hat  they 
can  receive,  and  finally,  the  farmer  goes 
to  the*.  Government  with  his  records, 
marketing  card.s.  reports,  stora  e  or 
sales  receipts  or  any  other  report  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe, and  is  paul  the  dlflcrence  between 
what  he  is  guarantei-d  and  the  amount 
he  received  in  the  open  market. 

VLTUMNS 

A  frrent  many  veterans  have  developed 
tubereulosis  following  World  War  II,  and 
many  of  these  cases  were  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  before  they  were  discov- 
ered. However,  tlie  law  fixed  the  pre- 
sumptive period  of  1  year.  Realizing 
the  many  inequities  that  this  caused, 
Congi-ess  fixed  at  3  years  the  presump- 
tive period  for  World  War  II  tubercular 
disability  cases. 

Consress  also  extended  the  terms  of 
certain  patents  of  persons  who  served 
In  World  Wai-  U.  They  defined  tlie  au- 
Uiority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  carrying  out  a  veteran's  education 
undei-  tlie  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  gave 
World  War  II  vetcran-s  in  the  postal 
service  credit  toward  automatic  promo- 
tions for  time  spent  in  Armed  Forces. 
This  la.si  bill,  however,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

In  addition,  Congiess  opposed  Uie  giv- 
ing up  of  cerLuiii  hosjiiial  faciliueb  by 
the  Department  uf  Deleiise  m  its  econo- 
my program,  a  part  of  which  were  used 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  The 
folly  of  tins  type  ol  economy  has  since 
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been  demonstrated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  again  having  to  reactivate 
all  of  the  hospitals  which  they  closed. 

CIVIL   EIGHTS 

For  many  years  both  political  parties 
have  promised  statehood  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  After  very  exten.sive  hearintis, 
the  House  passed  bills  admitting  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  to  statcliood  in  the 
Union  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has 
not  seen  fit  to  consider  these  two  im- 
portant mea.sures  and  they  have  been 
pigeonholed  by  that  body. 

Our  insular  possessions  have  received 
a  greet  deal  of  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  a  civil  government 
was  provided  for  Guam,  and  also  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  v.  ere  authorized  to 
organize  a  constitutional  government. 

The  exclusion  from  citizenship  be- 
cause of  color,  which  was  enacted  by  a 
former  Congress,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  an  unjust  discrimination.  Con- 
gress passed  a  b:ll  removing;  the  restric- 
tions on  naturalization  of  Japanese  who 
entered  the  United  States  before  1924. 
However,  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  an  amendment 
which  provided  for  the  revoking  of 
citizenship,  not  only  of  these  but  of  other 
naturalized  citizens  for  subversive  activi- 
ties. 

A  bill  establishing  a  permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission 
passed  the  House,  but  due  to  the  fili- 
buster procedure  authorized  in  the 
Senate,  this  governini-'  body  voted  not  to 
limit  debate  so  as  to  permit  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter. 

NATfRAL  RESOURCES 

A  matter  which  vitally  affects  this  con- 
gressional district  is  the  importation  of 
foreign  oil.  One  of  the  outstanciing  in- 
dustries of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ccneres- 
sional  District  is  coal  mining,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  huge  importation  of  foreign 
oil.  many  miners  were  put  out  of  work, 
and  some  mines  were  closed  down.  Rail- 
roaders, who  were  dependent  upon  the 
cars  from  the  coal  fields  for  their  liveli- 
hoods, were  also  fur  long  hed  because  of 
this  existing  condition.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  serious  protest  was 
raised  by  Members  of  Congress  who  come 
from  coal-producing  areas,  the  Truman 
administration's  attitude  was  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil 
constituted  no  threat  whatsoever  to  our 
economy,  and  since  that  time,  have  con- 
tinued to  allow  foreign  oil,  a  large  per- 
centage of  whicii  was  residual  fuel  oil.  to 
come  into  this  country  at  the  rate  of 
1,000.000  barrels  per  day  throughout 
1950. 

A  study  of  the  huge  importation  of 
foreign  oil  and  its  effect  upon  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  in  this  country, 
especially  in  view  of  total  war,  makes  one 
realize  that  the  failure  of  the  Truman 
administration  to  act  in  this  matter  for 
the  relief  of  the  coal  industry  is  actually 
prejudicing  our  national  security. 

The  Kerr  gas  bill,  which  I  voted 
against,  was  an  act  to  exempt  indep>end- 
ent  producers  and  gatherers  of  natural 
gas  from  regulation  by  the  Fediral  Power 


Commission  and  would  have  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to 
the  consum?r.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

COMMITTEE  WOP.K 

During  this  session  of  Congress.  I  have 
been  a  member  cf  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands — an  important  committee 
for  the  Representative  for  this  district 
becau.se  it  deals  with  all  problems  relat- 
inr;  to  mines  and  mining,  as  well  as  other 
natural  re.sources.  In  addition  to  these 
fields  it  covers  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion, national  parks  and  forests.  Indian 
affairs,  and  territorial  and  insular 
affairs. 

Because  of  the  broad  scope  of  this  com- 
mittee, almost  800  bills  were  referred  o 
it  during  the  Eighty-first  Coneress.  The 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership  jf 
the  Honorable  J.  Hard'n  Petktscn.  of 
Florida,  held  extensive  hearincs  on  many 
of  these  m:asures  and  reported  to  the 
House  for  action  315  bills.  Of  this  num- 
ber. 218  have  been  enacted  into  law — 
almost  one-third  of  the  legislation  pas.sed 
by  this  Congress.  There  are  at  preseat 
25  of  these  reported  bills  pendin?  befo.e 
the  House  and  72  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  this  committee 
work  has  required  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
and  study. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Although  a  new  Member  of  Congress. 
I  did  introduce  some  legislation  which 
has  become  law.  Three  private  bills  for 
persons  who  were  unable  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  sponsored 
by  me.  and  all  three  of  these  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  The  first  bill  to  draft 
doctors  and  dentists  who  received  their 
education  at  the  taxpayers  expense, 
which  bill  formed  the  basis  of  the  legis- 
lation finally  enacted,  was  also  intro- 
duced by  me.  It  was  this  bill  that  gave 
me  Nation-wide  publicity. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  SI 0.000  life  insurance  and 
6  months  .salary  to  the  families  of  the 
members  of  the  Tv.enty-eighth  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  who 
were  killed  in  the  train  wreck  on  Septem- 
ber 11, 1950.  Among  the  other  bills  v.hich 
I  introduced  was  one  providing  for  free 
postage  for  veterans  in  veterans'  hos- 
pitals: a  bill  providing  for  the  revision  of 
our  tax  structure,  with  an  elimination  of 
all  wartime  excise  taxes,  as  well  as  in- 
creased exemptions  for  personal  taxes. 

My  mail  has  been  unusually  heavy. 
However.  I  have  answered  every  letter 
that  has  come  from  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congressional  District,  and  I  have  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  each  and  every 
case  which  has  come  into  my  office. 
While  I  have  never  occupied  a  public 
office  prior  to  this  time.  I  have  always 
had  a  desire  to  be  in  a  position  where  I 
could  be  of  service  to  a  large  number  of 
people,  and  I  find  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  that  opportunity.  I  want 
the  residents  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  to 
know  that  my  entire  staff  and  I  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  them. 


The  Mata  Hari  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKINNON 

OF  CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE=-ENTATIVE3 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  McXINNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
extremes  to  which  Communists  go  to 
achieve  their  objectives  is  well  known  to 
many,  but  the  followin-i  report  by  Drew 
Feanson  on  the  Mata  Hari  of  Korea  il- 
lustrates the  necessity  for  constant  vigil- 
ance our  military  authorities  face.  I 
am  confident  that  99.9  percent  of  our 
occupational  forces  are  moral,  loyal 
Americans,  but  the  following  story  il- 
lustrates the  grave  dangers  that  can  be- 
fall our  .security  when  we  have  one  rot- 
ten apple  in  the  barrel: 

Tiiere  has  been  a  lot  of  congressional  de- 
bate as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  our  being 
caught  napping  In  Korea.  Eut  no  Congress- 
man has  touched  upon  the  most  amazing 
story  of  Korean  espionage — the  manner  in 
which  a  Korean  Mata  Hari  lived  with  an 
American  Army  colonel  and  gave  the  Com- 
munists Intimate  details  on  American  Army 
strength. 

The  lady  In  question,  now  executed  as  a 
spy.  was  Kim  Soo  Im.  a  vivacious,  Ameri- 
can-educated Korean  girl  uho  was  maTied 
to  one  of  Koreas  top  Communists,  Lee  Kang 
Kook. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  married  to  Lee 
she  was  the  mistress  of  a  top  American 
colonel,  John  E.  Eaird.  who.  as  provost  mar- 
shal, was  in  charge  of  kecpiiiK  law  and  order 
among  American  troops  in  Korea  He  was 
also  tcp  adviser  to  the  new  Korean   Army. 

Colonel  Eaird  occupied  one  of  the  most 
eleeant  houses  iji  Seoul,  and  for  a  time 
Madam  Kim  lived  with  him.  Accordlne  to 
the  Korean  press,  she  even  bore  him  a  child. 

It  was  well  known  to  Koreans  that  Kim 
Soo  Im  was  intimate  with  the  colonel.  They 
were  seen  together  publicly.  And  it  was 
alfo  known  by  many  Koreans  that  she  was 
married  to  one  of  the  top  Communists,  Lee 
Kang  Kook,  who  had  been  hiding  from  the 
military  government  and  for  whom  the  au- 
thorities h'c'  thrown  out  a  dragnet. 

However,  because  of  American  prestlee, 
Koreans  did  nothing  about  the  situation. 
After  all.  Americans  were  Koreas  benefac- 
tors, the  trainers  of  Korean  troop>s,  in  effect 
the  rulers  of  the  country.  Colonel  Baird 
himself  was  senior  adviser  to  the  Korean 
Army.  So  it  was  embarrassing  to  make  any 
protest. 

COCNTERESPIONACE 

When  the  above  facts,  plus  a  great  many 
others,  were  disclosed  officially  at  the  time 
of  Kim  Soo  Im'B  trial.  Colonel  Baird  gave  the 
official  explanation  that  he  was  using  the 
lady  as  his  Interpreter  and  to  get  informa- 
tion from  her. 

If  so,  he  was  not  very  successful.  For 
subsequent  developments  have  shown  that 
the  Communists  knew  all  about  our  military 
operations,  while  we  knew  little  about  them. 

Furthermore,  when  Kim  Soo  Im  was  tried, 
last  May.  the  Koreans  amassed  such  over- 
whelming evidence  aealnst  her  that  she  con- 
fessed all.  Colonel  Baird,  who  had  been  in 
Intimate  day-to-day  contact  with  her,  was 
made  to  look  extremely  foolish  for  not  hav- 
ine  known  the  same  facts. 

It  was  even  reported  that  Madam  Kim 
had  hidden  her  Communist  husband  in  the 
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home  of  the  American  Army  colonel  for  a  few 
days  when  the  search  for  him  was  getting 
hot.  The  colonel's  house  was  a  big  one.  so 
thla  was  not  difficult  to  do  without  Balrds 
knowing  't. 

For  more  than  a  year.  Lee  Kang  Ko<^lc 
managed  to  foil  the  South  Korean  ix>lice 
and  American  military  Eventually,  he 
escaped  Into  North  Korea  In  an  American 
Army  Je^p — by  courtesy  of  Colonel  Balrd  s 
mistress. 

COMMtr?n3T    HUSBANTT    ESCAPES 

Colonel  Balrd  had  given  his  lady  love  a 
new  Chrysler.  However,  she  did  not  use 
this  car  to  take  her  husband  across  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  Instead,  she  finagled 
a  jeep  from  the  Army  motor  pool  and  had  it 
driven  by  a  trusted  Communist  driver,  Choi 
Yong  Tal. 

Lee  was  disguised  as  a  doctor,  and  Kim 
went  along  to  tell  the  border  guards  that 
her  mother  was  desperately  111  In  North 
Korea  and  the  doctor  was  on  his  way  to  see 
her.  Thus  the  No.  i  Communist  of  Korea 
escaped — thanks  to  the  United  States  Army. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Kim  wanted  to  get 
an  Army  jeep  for  a  trip  up  near  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Harry  Prellnghuysen,  son  of 
the  GOP  ex-Senator  from  New  Jersey,  then 
an  Army  lieutenant,  refused.  However,  he 
was  overruled  by  a  colonel.  Madam  Kim  got 
the  Jeep. 

OTTHn   UATA    HAaiS 

The  case  of  Kim  Soo  Im  and  Colonel  Balrd 
prot>ably  could  have  taken  place  In  varlou.s 
part*  of  the  world— especially  In  Japan  and 
Germany,  where  American  troopa  are  sta- 
tioned far  from  home  and  families.  And 
what  the  Army  1  worried  about  right  now 
U  that  other  CommunUit  iplM  ml^t  be 
planted  on  American  oOoert. 

Colonel  Balrd.  00  jrean  old.  born  In  Ire- 
land, was  a  priUoMnan  In  Rh^xle  Island  and 
a  Rcaerve  olBcer  wben  be  joined  the  Army  aa 
a  major  In  1941.  He  wm  itatloned  In  Korea 
for  4  years,  3  of  them  aa  provost  marshal. 
1  ctf  them  a«  seDlor  adrUer  to  the  Korean 
MatkMuU  Police. 

Kim  Soo  Ijn,  orphaned  at  an  early  age, 
WM  ralMd  by  an  American  missionary  fam- 
ily and  edticated  in  an  American  achrwl. 
Bb*  ipoke  English  perfectly,  acquired  th« 
Tlvaclotisneas  of  an  American  girl. 

Whan  American  troops  ent«r«d  Kor«a  the 
fcnred  as  hostess  at  the  Banta  Hotel  in 
Seoul,  which  was  General  Hodges'  head- 
quarters. This  was  the  United  States  Army's 
nerru  center  and  It  gave  her  access  to  all 
sorU  of  gossip  and  tidblU  which  she  re- 
layed  to  her   Communist  husband. 

During  her  trial  It  developed  that  Kim 
had  given  the  Communists  the  complete 
plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Korea.  It  was  also  revealed  that 
she  had  a  large  amount  of  Japanese  yen  and 
was  spending  It  In  Seoul,  perhaps  for  bribery, 
perhaps  to  create  inflation. 

Colonel  Balrd  lef.  Korea  on  June  3.  at 
about  the  time  his  mistress  was  executed. 
He  Is  now  on  leave  from  the  Army. 


The  Late  Honorable  George  J.  Bates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

0»    "itJUTH   CAaOULNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPWBENTATTVBS 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.    MCMILLAN  of   South    Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 


opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
late  George  Bates,  our  beloved  colleague, 
who.  in  my  opinion,  was  one  of  the  most 
distmguisiied  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  same  committee  for  12 
years  with  our  late  colleague,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  more  conscientioas,  hard- 
working man.  Mr.  Bates,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
District  Committee  during  my  term  as 
chairman  of  that  committee,  was  always 
eager  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  me  in 
every  instance.  Mr.  B.\tes  carefully 
considered  every  proposed  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  was  presented  to  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  I  leaned  heavily  on 
his  opinion  at  all  times  in  making  my 
decisions  on  bills  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  statesman,  and  party 
lines  meant  nothing  to  him  when  he  felt 
that  proposed  legislation  was  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Bates'  efforts  that  the  majority  of  the 
most  important  les:i.sIation  enacted  by 
the  District  Committee  received  favor- 
able coasideration  of  both  the  House  and 
the  committee. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  ever  .served 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
came  nearer  holding  the  unanimous  re- 
.«.pect  of  all  Members  of  the  House,  both 
Republican  and  Democrat.  He  was  an 
untiring  worker  and  always  accepted  any 
duties  placed  upon  him  with  a  smile.  I 
always  knew  that  when  any  bill  wa«  re- 
ferred to  his  subcommittee  that  it  would 
be  thoroughly  digested  and  corujlderrd 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  imderstand  Mr.  Batu  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  remember  when  he  led 
a  subcommittee  through  the  European 
countries  on  an  Investigation  tour  during 
the  war,  and  made  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion as  an  untiring  worker  with  the  least 
publicity. 

I  shall  forever  be  grateful  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  and  be  a 
friend  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Bates"  character 
and  ability.  He  left  an  everlasting  im- 
print on  my  mind  and  was  my  ideal  of  a 
statesman.  The  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  public  servants  in 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Mr.  Bates, 


Sabotage  at  Bethany,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blast 
which  wrecked  the  Voice  of  America 
tran.smitter  tower  of  the  Crosley  Broad- 
casting Corp.  in  the  Cincinnati  area  is 
clearly  the  work  of  agents  of  Moscow. 


It  is  striking  evidence  that  sabotacre  Is 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Reds  to  blcck 
all  efforts  to  brint?  about  world  peace. 
It  is  but  a  sample  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war 
with  Russia  and  points  up  the  urgent 
necessity  of  le.'^islation  to  regulate  the 
activities  not  only  of  Communists  but 
also  of  the  pinkos  and  fellow  travelers 
who  belong  to  Communist-front  organ- 
izations. These  enemies  of  America  in- 
fest every  metropolitan  community,  and 
legislation  for  their  regulation  is  long 
overdue.  Public  opinion  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  deal  with  those  who  have  been 
playing  "footsie"  with  the  Communists 
but  who  may  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
above  categories.  American  boys  in 
Korea  will  see  little  reason  to  carr>-  on 
the  fight  apainst  Communist  aggression 
abroad  unless  every  po.ssible  effort  is 
made  to  stamp  it  out  at  home. 

The  sabotage  committed  against  the 
radio  tower  near  Cincinnati  is  of  inter- 
national significance.  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  following  edito- 
rials from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Post.  Tlie  above-mentioned  arti- 
cles follow; 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  September 

20.   19501 

8ABOTA0C     AT    BrrHAWT 

Two  Items  of  International  significance 
both  of  which  have  taken  place  under  our 
noMs,  have  been  p<-)lnted  up  by  re'^ent  news 
stories.  Strange  enotigh.  the  majority  of 
Cinclnnatlsns  hardly  were  cognizant  of 
either.  Millions  of  persons,  thoxisands  of 
miles  distant,  knew  mors  about  th«  situa- 
tion than  did  wt. 

Until  a  sabotacs  axplr^inn  wrecked  an 
antenna  on  tb«  powerful  broadcaitinK  plant 
at  Bethany.  20  miles  northeast  of  Fountain 
&:^uare,  the  frrsat  transmitter  hod  received 
but  little  publicity  hersabouu.  Yet  this  sU- 
tlcn,  built  by  the  Crosiey  Broadcasting  Corp. 
for  the  United  SUtes  BtaU  Department,  ts 
one  of  the  most  powerful  In  the  world  It 
Is  used  to  beam  Voice  of  America  broadcast* 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

The  second  {X)lnt  In  the  story  is  one  which 
demands  Immediate  correction.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  Voice  of  America  trans- 
mitter, although  It  plays  a  vital  role  In  our 
international  program,  has  gone  unguarded 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  For  some 
unexplained  reason— possibly  neglect  or  lack 
of  funds— the  State  Department  has  not  fe'.t 
It  necessary  to  place  guards  around  the 
group  of  big  antennae.  The  surrounding 
cyclone  fence  had  been  cut,  apparently  to 
allow  entrance  for  the  supposed  saboteur 
who  did  the  recent  Job. 

This  explosion  should  give  ample  warning 
to  all  of  us,  ofllclals  Included,  that  the  Reds 
will  grasp  every  opportunity  to  block  the 
United  Stales  program  for  world  peace.  It  l.s 
new  evidence  of  the  need  for  putting  every 
Communist  in  this  country  "under  wraps" 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  And  It 
goes  Without  saying  that  guards  should  be 
placed  at  Bethany  immediately — and  at  all 
other  points  where  the  hand  of  communism 
is  likely  to  direct  Its  violence. 

I  From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  Septem- 
ber 20.  1950) 
Th£  Bulsj  at  Bethant 
Until  the  proper  authorities  come  cut  with 
some  other  explanation .  If  they  do  at  all,  the 
public  has  every  nght  to  regard  the  blasting 
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of  one  of  the  Voice  of  America  radio  towers 
at  Bethany  as  a  pure  case  of  .-iabotage.  All 
the  facts  and  circumstances  artrue  against  its 
being  an  accident,  especially  since  this  was 
the  second  explosion  at  Bethany  this 
summer. 

Radio  towers  don't  Just  blow  up.  Nor  do 
they  get  struck  by  lightning  on  a  i>erfectly 
clear  night.  Furthermore,  the  force  of  the 
blast  and  the  way  in  which  the  tower 
was  demolished  point  to  a  human  origin. 
Finally,  what  more  obvious  target  for  sabo- 
tage than  a  radio  tower  which  is  tjeaming 
programs  to  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain? 

If  the  blast  should  prove  to  be  sal)otage, 
as  everyone  suspects,  there  are  two  Infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  Incident.  In 
the  face  of  what  happened  at  Bethany  no 
thinking  citizen  can  continue  to  hide 
ostrich-like  from  the  threat  of  his  way  of 
life.  The  Crusade  for  Freedom  takes  on  a 
new  meaning  And.  secondly,  an  attempt  to 
cripple  the  Voice  of  America  is  proof  that 
this  program  Is  having  an  effect.  There 
would  he  no  need  to  silence  It  If  it  were  not 
reaching  the  ears  of  those  at  whom  It  Is 
aimed  Truth  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  the 
perverters  of  truth  fear  It  most. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  September  20, 

1950  I 

Locking  the  Stable  Door 

Offlclals  of  the  State  Department  may  find 
some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  blast  which 
wrecked  the  Voice  of  America  transmitter 
tower  at  Bethany  did  not  cut  o(I  broadcasts 
overseas. 

Nevertheless.  It  seems  surprUlng  to  the 
•verage  man  that  no  stepw  were  taken  after 
the  previous  explosion  last  May  to  gturd 
the  tower  and  other  Installations.  Appar- 
ently the  property  was  wide  open  to  anyone 
seelctng  to  do  mischief. 

Now.  according  to  the  official  In  charge  of 
thu  important  work  of  telling  Americas 
story  to  the  world,  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  s  third  explosion.  All  on*  can  add 
to  that  Is— It's  about  time. 


AcHeion-Lattiirore  Dilettante  Dabblen  in 
D!p!cmatic  Debadti  Brought  oo  Korean 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  as 
American  blood  stains  the  soil  of  Korea 
and  American  GIs  turn  the  tide  of  brittle 
and  forge  ahead  in  the  campaien  which 
may  well  terminate  in  the  defeat  of  all 
Communists  in  Korea,  the  American 
people  may  well  ponder  the  cost  in  lives 
and  materials  of  the  war  which  should 
never  have  been  necessary. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  foreign  policy 
which  permitted  establishment  of  a 
Communist  regime  in  the  northern  half 
of  Korea,  and  then  in  the  face  of  the 
Communist  threat  across  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  deliberately  wrote  Korea 
off  the  books,  refused  to  provide  south- 
em  Korea  with  the  weapons  to  build 
an  adequate  defense  against  Communist 


aggression  even  after  the  Congress  had 
appropriated  money  for  this  purpose, 
and  withdrew  American  troops  thereby 
invitinf,'  the  ultimate  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  the  Communists? 

The  guilt  for  the  complete  lack  of 
foresit^ht  in  our  foreien  policy  in  Korea 
which  has  cost  the  lives  of  American 
boys  and  returned  to  our  shores  a  new 
grim  harvest  of  veterans  with  shattered 
bodies  and  broken  lives  must  be  placed. 

Our  foreign  policy  conceived  by  Ache- 
son  and  Lattimore,  the  dilettante  dab- 
blers in  diplomatic  debacles,  with  the 
approval  of  President  Truman,  is  directly 
responsible  for  our  present  involvement 
In  Korea  and  for  all  the  sacrifices  and 
heartbreak  in  America  that  has  foliowed, 
as  ever  it  must,  in  the  wake  cf  war.  And 
the  children  now  fatherless,  the  wives 
newly  widowed,  and  the  parents  who 
have  lost  sons  have  a  right  to  know  who 
is  to  blame. 

Acheson  with  the  assistance  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  .sown  to  the  wind 
appeasement  in  our  foreign  policy  which 
has  proved  in  fact  no  policy  at  all  in 
Asia  and  Korea.  The  American  people 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  war. 

An  intelligent  realistic  foreign  policy 
In  the  Par  East  could  have  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  and  could  have  strengthened  the 
allied  position  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  Acheson-Lattlmore-Truman  pol- 
icy failed. 

The  following  review  from  the  8e|»t«in- 
ber  15  Iwue  of  the  CalhoUc  Reylew  give* 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  facts  which 
place  the  blame  for  Korea  squarely  upon 
the  Acheson-Lattimore  group: 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  Korean 
war,  it  will  be  difficult  If  not  impoMtble  to 
gloss  over,  forget,  obscure,  or  Ignore  the 
enormoxts  cost  It  has  exacted  In  life  and 
money.  And  someone  Is  goliig  to  get  the 
blame  for  it. 

The  Collier's  editorial  for  September  19 
malies  It  clear  that,  contrary  to  a  whisper- 
ing campaign  which  seems  to  have  Its  cen- 
ter In  Washington,  "MacArthur  U  not  to 
blame."  Colliers  seems  to  think  discredit 
should  go  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and 
Louis  Johnson,  with  Acheson  well  ahead. 

Among  the  candidates  for  dishonor  In 
connection  with  the  affair  are  mentioned 
•the  various  and  badly  coordinate  Intelli- 
gence units  of  the  Government,  and  the 
persons  who  evaluate  these  units'  Informa- 
tion." 

President  Truman  Is  practically  exonerated 
on  the  Inferential  grounds  that  any  responsi- 
bility he  might  have  Is  attributable  to  a  bill 
of  goods  Mr.  Acheson  may  iiave  sold  him. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  too  competent  for  matters  of  such 
moment.  He  Is  most  unfortunate  in  the 
somewhat  enforced  choice  of  advisors  whose 
orientation — considering  Russia  fundament- 
ally Asiatic — has  been  rather  international — 
if  we  may  parallel  or  paraphrase  Marx  and 
Lenin — than  national  or  American. 

We  are  Inclined  to  exonerate  our  Intelli- 
gence units.  They  were  not  to  blame  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  have  not  been  to  blame 
for  Communist  effectiveness  and  infiltration 
In  our  own  country.  They  are  not  likely 
to  t>e  blameworthy  In  the  matter  of  Korea. 
They  report  the  facts  as  they  find  them; 
t'.^cy  do  not  decide  upon  the  action  Indi- 
cated. 


About  "the  persons  who  evaluate"  the  In- 
formation submitted  we  are  not  so  sure. 
Back  in  Wilson's  time  we  sent  three  Am- 
bassadors to  Mexico  till  we  pot  one  who  sub- 
mitted the  kind  of  Information  wanted  In 
Washington.  Before  the  beginning  of  our 
share  in  World  War  II.  we  got  a  lot  cf  infor- 
mation about  Jap  plans  of  attack  from  our 
own  units  and  from  the  Koreans;  but  It 
suited  administration  policy  to  ignore  the 
varuings  till  an  attack  Justified  our  going 
into  the  conflict  through  the  back  door  when 
we  had  long  had  ample  reason  to  use  the 
front  one. 

Ultimately,  the  Information  received 
should  determine  our  foreign  pollcv.  When 
the  policy  that  emerges  from  the  State  De- 
partment is  inconsistent  with  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  based, 
then  it  is  Ideological.  Ideal,  unrealistic,  or 
It  is  political  or  it  is  unintelligible.  Briefly, 
It  must  be  based  on  facts  or  It  is  a  mess.  Tne 
Korean  policy  was  a  mess. 

So  we  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  booby 
prize  goes  to  Secretary  Acheson.  And  If 
Mr.  Truman  doesn't  want  a  libera.1  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  tiie  stupid  Far  East 
policy,  fathered  by  Professor  Lattimore  and 
sponsored  by  the  dllletante  dabbler  in  diplo- 
matic debacles,  he  would  do  well  to  recon- 
sider his  declaration  of  loyalty  to  a  Secretary 
whose  policy  he  has  already  had  to  discard 
In  the  Korean  crisis. 

Personally,  the  President  may  nntlriue  to 
be  as  loyal  to  bis  Secretary  ol  State  a«  the 
Secretary  might  be  to  hl«  own  friendi  But, 
unfortunately,  no  amount  of  p<"r»f  nal  lijy- 
alty  will  prove  adequate  to  otlr,c'  »tupldity. 

The  Far  East  policy  of  the  Arhe»on-Lattl- 
more  ttroup  ha*  proved  stupid  unci  mfiv  prove 
di»n«'roui  It  has  certainly  b«'»'n  dua»ir"u» 
for  thrjse  who  have  had  to  be  sarrlflred  and 
will  certainly  be  so  for  thousands  more  P(;r 
this,  and  wtiatever  else  may  follow  from  the 
Korean  catastrophe,  hutury  will  in  all  prob- 
ability fasten  the  blame  upon  our  present 
bf^cretary  of  State 

The  only  escape  from  Mis'  U'lifmlriy  llr»  in 
the  p'jasibtlUy  thst  prow;n-«f ivp  ai)pfii»^m^nt 
Of  communism  may  eventually  enable  Kus»ia 
to  rewrite  the  textbook*. 


Desperate  Need  for  Lonf-Rangc  Farm 
LegitlatioD 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  SOUTH   DAK3TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  disappointed  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  for  not  pro- 
viding agriculture  with  a  long-range 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  they  have  miser- 
ably failed  the  farmer  by  not  enacting  a 
permanent  farm  legislation. 

If  there  ever  was  a  desperate  need  for 
long-range  farm  legislation  it  is  now. 
The  war  in  Korea  and  the  demands  for 
high  farm  production  and  increased 
taxes  requires  stable  commodity  markets 
and  a  high  level  of  farm  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural  income  gov- 
erns national  income  by  a  l-to-7  ratio. 
Thus,  if  we  want  national  prosperity  we 
must  have  a  high  level  of  farm  inccme. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional leadership  failed  to  realize  the 
dire  necessity  of  long-range  farm  plan- 
ning. The  Anderson  farm  bill  with  its 
90-percent  support  level  is  recognized  as 
stop-gap  legislation  at  best  by  farm 
leaders. 

When  the  leadership  found  that  the 
Prannan  farm  plan  did  not  catch  on 
among  farmers,  they  dropped  it  like  a 
hot  potato.  Democratic  farm  leaders  in 
the  House  and  Senate  even  refused  to 
hold  hearings  on  It.  Most  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  refuse  to  run  on 
It.  Even  South  Dakota  Democrats  are 
desperately  trying  to  forget  it.  They  did 
-T.ct  even  include  it. in  their  party  plat- 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  talk  about  wild  promises, 
the  Brannan  plan  was  certainly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  many 
t'mes  about  my  self-mana?;ed.  full-par- 
Itv.  self-financinsr  plan  for  the  family- 
sized  farmer.  As  you  know,  it  would 
provide  full  100  percent  of  parity  v.-ithout 
Treasury  grants  or  bureaucratic  control. 
It  would  operate  on  a  two-price  basis 
with  the  farmer  assured  of  full  parity  on 
his  share  of  normal  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  3peaker.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  farmers  receive  full  100  percent  of 
parity.  Anyone  who  is  against  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  family-sized 
farmer  e'.ther  does  not  like  prosperity 
or  he  is  talking  through  his  hat.  The 
record  shows  that  out  of  10,000.000  busi- 
ness units  in  this  country  6.000  000  of 
them  are  Individually  owned  and  oper- 
ated farms.  Tliink  of  the  buying  power 
of  this  segment  of  our  population, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  labor  wants  high  wages 
and  business  wants  profits  and  Govern- 
ment wants  taxes,  the-farmer  must  be 
prosperous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  this 
Congress  has  let  the  dust  settle  on  long- 
ran^e  farm  laws  just  as  Secretary  of 


State  Dean  Ache-'on  did  on  China  and 
Korea  and  look  what  happened.  I  hope 
It  does  not  take  the  same  kind  of  a  jolt 
to  shake  this  dust  off  of  jjermancnt  farm 
legislation. 


A  Former  Capitol  Page  Speaks  Owt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KGN.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICH.GAN 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  to  W.  Averell 
Karriraan  was  forwarded  to  me  by  one  of 
our  former  pages  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  keen  observation, 
I  believe,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Co.NCRESsiCNAi,  RECORD.  I  Includc  it  here- 
with : 

Hon.  W.  AvmKLL  Hakkiman. 
The  Department  of  State. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hapriman:  Your  recent  ven- 
omously bitter  attack  on  Senator  Robert  A. 
Tajt.  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  outstanding  states- 
man In  tlie  United  States  Senate,  has  caused 
no  end  of  concern  throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  Americans  are  alarmed,  firstly,  be- 
cause a  diplomat,  who  Is  allegedly  also  a 
statesman  of  some  merit,  should,  especially 
In  such  crucial  times,  be  both  willing  and 
capable  of  conducting  himself  In  a  manner 
becoming  the  best  interests  of  tnls  Republic 
at  home  and  abroad  and  In  a  manner  carry- 
ing out  the  finest  traditions  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  this  and  other  countries.  In  your 
unmitigated  attack  on  Senator  Taft.  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  a  domestic  fight,  you 
have  thrown  oB  the  honored  cloak  o:  diplo- 
matic dignity  and  statesmanlike  worth  to 
engage  In  name-calling,  vituperation,  and 
political  demogoguery.  You  have  completely 
faUed  to  consider  and  to  uphold  your  official 
position.    As  one  of  America's  leading  diplo- 


mats and  as  an  advleer  to  the  President,  you 
have  failed  to  consider  the  proprieties  of  your 
offices.  And  certainly,  as  a  scion  of  one  of 
America's  leading  families,  you  should  have 
no  difficulty  recopnlzlng  the  difference  be- 
tween dignity  and  Indignity,  duty  and  In- 
terference. 

Many  persons  are  alarmed,  secondly,  that 
you.  In  whom  many  have  so  long  trusted  aa 
a  leader  and  consultant  more  or  leas  without 
political  bias,  should  now  choose  to  partici- 
pate In  the  most  unworthy  manner  in  a 
State  political  campaign.  Are  you  a  gentle- 
man who  shall  handle  crucial  problems  of 
national  and  International  stature,  or  ar'»  you 
a  typical  mudslinger  who  shall  attack  poli- 
ticians when  and  where  you  happen  to  see 
fit?    You  cannot  be  both. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  alarm  on  account  of  the 
blundering  nature  of  your  political  attack  on 
Mr.  Tatt.  Any  man  who  has  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  simple  logic  can  readily  dis- 
cern that  If  Senator  Tatt  is  aiding  the  Com- 
munists by  his  conduct  In  the  S:?nate,  then 
virtually  every  other  Member  of  Congress,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Is  similarly  aiding 
them.  Senator  Taft  has  always  supported 
anti-Commuiilst  legislation,  but  yesterday 
60  other  Senators  likewise  voted  In  favor  of 
such  a  bill.  Senator  Taft  has  never  been 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  limitless  foreign 
expenditures,  but  he  has  never  downright 
opposed  foreign  aid.  When  others,  whose 
naoaes  are  all  too  obvious  to  you  and  hence 
require  no  mention,  were  betraying  this 
Republic,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  at  Yalta 
and  Tehran,  where  were  you.  oh  peeriess 
judge  of  other  men.  and  what  have  you  since 
done  to  ameliorate  conditions  and  t3  al- 
leviate these  gravest  of  errors?  The  words 
of  the  Bible  are  not  totally  Inaccurate  when 
they  say:  "Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judfed  ' 

We  trust  you  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  statesman  and  a  politician,  and  that 
you  will  In  the  future  act  accordingly.  Vo 
one  Ls  really  concerned  with  what  you  say  or 
do.  except  that  you  have  and  have  had  poai- 
tlons  of  great  influence,  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  Interested  In  pre- 
serving America. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  In  reply. 
Faithfully. 

Makion  E.  Haxrxcji. 

BtmMMOL  21,  1950. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

or  MUiWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Sevtember  22.  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1918  the  problems  of  ag- 
ricultxxre  have  been  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  For  30  years  the  farmers,  the 
farm  organizations,  and  Congress  have 
worked  toward  the  solution  of  those 
problems — and  with  a  good  deal  of  suc- 
cess. 

Any  program  of  such  nature  must  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. We  have  approximately  27.0C0.0C0 
farm  people,  and  of  those  27.000.000  ap- 
proximately 10.000.000  are  considered 
farm  operators  and  farm  workers.  They 
are  a  unit  on  which  30.000  000  other  per- 
sons— processors,  wholesaltrs.  and  re- 
tailers— depend 

It  has  been  esUblished.  time  and  time 
again,  that  a  healthy  and  pro.speroii.s 
agriculture  means  a  prosperous  economy 
for  cur  Nation,  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  citizens.  I  have  s.ncerely  believed 
that  prosperity  for  the  entire  country 
depends — and  to  a  large  extent — upon 
a  prosperous  agriculture. 

The  farmer  today  is  an  c^.cient,  well- 
tramed  bus:nes.sman.  Wiih  the  job  of 
farming  he  must  know  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, finance,  bookkeepmu'.  en^^ineer- 
ing.  and  tax  reeulatiori:^  a.s  well  as  plar.: 
rotation,  pest  control,  soil  consersa:;o.i. 
sciPHtific  breeding,  and  sanitation 

The  American  farmer's  bi^  strujr-le 
has  been  to  get  a  fair  price  m  the  market 
place.  Through  hard  work  he  ha-s  made 
prouress  under  the  parity-price  formula 
which  was  set  up  under  the  leadership 
of  farm  on:an.zation.s  in  the  1920s. 
Years  of  education  have  convinced  the 
public  and  both  political  parties  that 
parity  is  fair  to  both  the  farmer  and 
Ihe  consumer. 

Finding  a  workable  and  sound  method 
to  dii-fX)se  of  national  and  local  farm 
surplu-ses  continues  to  be  the  problem 
confronting  American  agriculture. 
While  many  proposals  to  accomplish 
this  purpoj^e  have  been  suggested  or 
tried  out  duriniz  the  past 
probL^m  remanis  ki.-geij' 
a  peacetime  economy 
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For  the  immediate  future,  with  the 
United  States  again  mobilizing  for  an  all- 
out  war  effort,  it  is  vital  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  to  secure  maximum  pro- 
duction of  all  essential  farm  products. 
Abundant  production  of  food  will  help 
win  the  war  and  also  materially  curb  a 
run-away  price  inflation.  However,  to 
secure  full  production  for  the  emergency, 
satisfactory  price-support  floors  should 
be  provided  to  protect  producers  of  both 
basic  crops  and  vital  perishable  com- 
rr.odities  from  drastic  market  declines. 
No  one  can  preaict  the  length  of  the 
present  war  emergency  or  the  demand 
that  will  be  made  on  American  farmers 
for  food  and  other  farm  products  to  win 
the  war  and  take  care  of  domestic  neec.5. 

Congress  should  now  study  and  pre- 
pare legislation  for  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent long-range  farm  prcirram.  Such 
action  IS  vital  to  the  future  eccncmy  of 
our  country.  Imtead  of  for.owin.j  im- 
pound aencultural  proposals  to  solve  the 
farm  problem.  I  propose  that  we  correct 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  present 
farm  procram.  and  proceed  to  r:^peal  ad- 
ministration policies  that  work  to  ti:e 
detriment  of  agriculture.  This  siiould 
be  our  first  goal.  There  are  many  de- 
sirable features  m  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram, which  I  helped  to  enact,  which 
should  be  retained  and  improved.  In 
connection  with  this  action.  I  am  pro- 
posing changes  in  the  long-range  farm 
program.  The  d-^^velopment  of  this  :pro- 
cram  should  be  free  from  political  ma- 
nipulation. My  propo.«al  contemplates 
equality  in  economic  opportunity  for  the 
men  and  women  who  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  for  the  Nation. 

If  parity  means  anything,  the  farmer 
should  receive  parity  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  not  be  made  dependent 
on  the  Government  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  annual  income.  With  le^s 
than  20  percent  of  our  population  en- 
gaged m  agriculture,  one  does  not  need 
to  be  an  expert  to  figure  out  that  any 
farm  program  will  be  a  complete  failure 
when  its  success  depends  on  securing 
billions  of  dollars  in  annual  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  as  production  payments 
to  farmers.  If  appropriations  fail. 
farmers  particularly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products,  poultry  prod- 
ucts, hvestock.  and  other  perishable 
commodities  would  be  left  holding  the 
ba~  and  headed  fcr  barJcruptcy.  These 
farmers  produce  ilu  bulk  cf  American 


farm  income,  and  if  they  go  into  an 
economic  tailspm,  depression  will  over- 
take the  entire  countiT- 

KEMOVAL     OF     DOMSSTIC    TEADE     BAUUms 

Domestic  trade  barriers  which  stop  or 
retard  the  free  flow  cf  quahty  farm 
products  between  various  areas  m  the 
United  States,  should  be  abolished. 
Such  action  is  vital  to  the  future  weifa.e 
of  Midwest  dairy  farmers,  who  are  ncv 
stopped  from  selling  their  miik  and 
cream  in  36  of  the  larce  ccn-sum-r.? 
areas  of  the  United  Stat  s  under  the 
Milk  Marketma  Aereement  Act  cf  1927. 
and  because  of  local  and  SUte  reG...a- 
tions. 

RZSTCEZ  TO   BUTTLE    ITS    H1.VTCF.:C    TE'.-LCW    C~.LCR 

For  the  past  60  years  the  oiecmarga- 
rme  mo  us  try  has  tried  to  steal  the  nat- 
ural yellow  color  of  butter  to  be  us^id  'n 
coiormg  oleomargarine  so  that  tiii,s  syn- 
thetic product  would  look  like  butter. 
Durmg  this  period  a  Federal  law  has 
prohibited  the  coloring  cf  oleomargarine 
m  irmtation  of  butter  witiiout  tiie  pay- 
ment of  a  10  cent  per  pound  tax. 

Since  the  begmnmg  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt  Administration  m  1933. 
the  oleomargarine  industry  intensive d 
its  drive  to  repeal  this  Federal  law.  Until 
the  Eighty-first  Democratic  Congress, 
thiS  or^laught  was  successfully  stopped 
by  groups  representing  dairy  farmers 
and  Congressmen  from  dairy  States. 
The  repeal  of  the  tax  was  never  an 
issue.  The  fight  was  over  the  color 
•■yeiicw  ' 

However,  in  the  Eighty-first  Demo 
era  tic -controlled  Coagress.  the  D.mo- 
cratic  Party  joined  hands  with  the  oleo- 
margarine mdustry  and  succeeded  la 
passing  a  law  that  legalized  the  cciorxng 
of  oleomargarine  yellow  in  imitation  of 
butter.  President  Harry  S.  Tn^noan 
Sicned  and  approved  this  law  on  Marcii 
16,  1950.  The  law  went  into  operation 
on  July  1,  1950,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  do  untold  damage  to  dairy  farm- 
ers in  the  ilidwest  butter -prcxiucing 
States.  It  will  also  permit  fraud  and 
deception  on  the  consuming  public. 

In  the  past  10  years  butter  consump- 
ticn  has  decreased  from  17  pounds  to  10 
pounds  per  capita,  and  oieomargairine 
consumption  has  gone  from  2  pounds  to 
around  6  pounds  per  capita.  The  law 
repealing  the  tax  en  oleomargarine 
should  stand,  but  I  in^^st  and  will  fight 
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tc  repeal  the  law  which  permits  oleo- 
margarine to  be  colored  yellow  in  imi- 
tation of  butter  for  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce. 
ncpoiTS  OF  coMPrrrrni  farm  prodccts 

Parity  tariffs  on  competitive  imports 
of  farm  products  should  be  established 
to  protect  American  farmers.  Imports 
of   pork   products,   butter,  cheese   eggs. 

♦fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables  and  othrr 
comj>etitive  farm  products  of  which  a 
sufficient  amount  is  produced  in  this 
country  to  meet  domestic  requirements, 
can  only  serve  to  break  the  domestic 
price  structure,  destroy  the  support  pro- 
gram, and  work  grreat  injury  to  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

In  January  1950.  President  Truman 
reduced  the  duty  on  imported  butter 
from  14  to  7  cents  per  pound  and  fixed 
the  annual  quota  of  butter  imports  at 
60,000,090  pounds  Congress  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  the  President  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  but- 
ter and  other  fats  and  oils,  which  is  in 
operation  at  the  pre.^ent  time.  Since 
the  authority  contained  in  this  law 
leaves  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  the  embargo,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  President  Truman  for  politi- 

-  cal  reasons  would  not  permit  imports  of 
butter  to  come  into  this  country  until 
after  the  congressional  elections  on 
November  7.  1950. 

The  support  price  on  butter  is  now  60 
cents  per  pound  and  nearly  -^OO.OCO.OOO 
pounds  of  butter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  under  the  support  program. 
Butter  from  foreign  countries  that  have 
devalued  their  money  by  as  much  a--  30 
percent  can  now  .ship  butter  into  the 
United  States,  if  the  President  removes 
the  embargo,  including'  tariff  duty  and 
transportation  paid,  at  les.s  than  50  cents 
per  pound.  Imports  of  butter  would 
competely  de.-^troy  any  program  devised 
to  protect  the  inte;;rity  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer  who  generally  operates  a 
Ko-called  family-sized  farm.  It  is  our 
duty  to  protect  American  producers,  and. 
when  we  do  so.  we  safeguard  the  entire 
economy  of  the  country. 

FA-MILY-TYPE   r.\RM 

Special  recognition  should  be  given  to 
encourage  farm-home  ownership  for  the 
development  of  the  family-sized  farm. 

CONSESVATION    OF    BOIL    AND    WATIK    RtSOUKCES 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  welfare  and  .se- 
curity of  the  American  people  to  conserve 
the  fertility  of  our  soil  Soil-conserva- 
tion practices  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  manner  under  the  appropriate  pro- 
grams now  in  operation.  These  pro- 
grams can  be  improved  for  the  benefit 
of  our  economy. 

Soil  erosion  and  devastating  damage 
caused  by  floods  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  With  the  limit- 
ed funds  that  have  been  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  soil- 
conservation  districts  through  farmer 
cooperation  have  done  magnificent  work. 
Funds  .'Should  be  substantially  increa.sed 
to  provide  the  required  technical  help 
for  the  .soil-con-servation  districts,  and 
also  inducement  should  be  provided  un- 


der the  Service  for  terracing  of  land, 
and  planting  of  trees  and  grasses,  where 
floods  cause  soil  erosion  and  other  dam- 
ages due  to  the  topography  of  the  land. 

A  well-rounded  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram must  take  into  consideration  the 
following  farm  practices: 

Contour  farmin.^.  strip  cropping,  pas- 
ture improvement,  .seeding  pasture, 
wildlife-area  improvement,  woodland 
management,  tree  planting,  terraces, 
field  diversions,  farm  drainage,  tilling 
field  windbreaks,  prevention  of  grazing 
damage,  fence-row  management,  and 
stream-bank  management. 

CROP  INSURANCE 

The  over-all  crop  insurance  program 
should  be  strengthened  on  a  .sound  ac- 
tuarial basis  to  afford  Nation-wide  crop 
coverage  to  American  farmers  on  a  vol- 
untary plan. 

TRADING    AMEKICAN   SURPLUSES   TOR   FOREIGN 

cRrriCAL  PRODUcrs 
To  remove  burdensome  surpluses,  au- 
thorization should  be  given  to  trade 
American  farm  surpluses  for  foreign- 
produced  critical  commodities  that  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  States. 

RURAL   ELECTHiriCATlON 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  always  supported 
a  sound  rural  electrification  program.  I 
believe  that  program  should  be  expand- 
ed and  that  the  REIA  should  be  support- 
ed as  in  the  past.  This  is  but  part  of  our 
program  to  bring  to  the  family  farm  a 
better  standard  of  living  and  better  liv- 
ing conditions. 

I  supported  the  $800,000,000  of  RE  A 
loan  appropriations  passed  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congre.ss.  This  is  almost  half  of 
the  total  loan  funds  voted  by  Congress 
over  the  previous  15  years  of  the  REA's 
history.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
amount  for  REA  provided  by  any  one 
Congress.  I  also  supported  and  voted 
for  an  amendment  which,  if  it  had  been 
enacted,  would  have  further  increased 
the  amount  of  one  of  the  Eiighticth  Con- 
gress' loan  appropriations  for  REA  by 
$25,000,000. 

LET'S     HAVE    A     SOUND    FARM     PROGRAM 

Such  a  program  should  provide:  A  fair 
price  for  the  farmers'  products  in  the 
market  aided  by  a  system  of  price  sup- 
ports;   constructive   programs    and    re- 
search for  more  and  better  production 
and  uses  of  agricultural  products  In  In- 
dustry;   American    markets    should    be 
preserved  for  American  farmers:  there 
should    be    adequate    development    and 
restoration  of  our  soil  and  water  through 
conservation;  there  should  be  an  expan- 
sion of  animal  agriculture  as  a  means 
of  reducing  surpluses  and  rebuilding  Our 
soil;  there  should  be  rural  development 
and       Improvement — meaning       better 
roads,   better  schools,   better  telephone 
service   where   needed,   expanded   rural 
electrification    and    a    host    of    other 
things— including     encouragement     for 
ownership    of    family-sized    farms;    we 
should  develop  greater  export  markets 
for  surplus  crop.s. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  a  farm  program 
worked  out  and  supported  by  most  of 
the    great    farm   organizations    of    the 


country.  In  Congress.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Members  representing  the 
great  agriculture  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  American  in  its  concept,  and. 
while  no  one  would  contend  that  the  en- 
tire answer  to  the  farm  question  has  yet 
been  discovered,  a  program  based  on 
these  principles  and  adjusted  by  experi- 
ence, will  give  the  farmer  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  without  inter- 
fering with  his  initiative  and  self-reli- 
ance, and  without  putting  his  liberty  in 
jeopardy. 

The  American  farmer  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  the  most  resourceful  and  pro- 
ductive on  earth.  For  example,  during 
World  War  II,  with  less  hired  labor,  less 
machinery,  less  fertilizer,  and  less  trans- 
portation, he  increased  his  production 
35  percent.  How?  By  hard  labor— by 
long  hour.s— by  good  management— and 
by  new  methods. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  farm 
families  are  the  backbone  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  America.  Let  us  keep  them 
that  way. 


Sr.mmary  of  Legulation  Enacted  by 
Eighty-first  Coagresi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETHS.  WHERRY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  permission  granted 
me  earlier  in  the  day,  I  present  for  pub- 
hcation  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
summary  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  from  January  3, 
1949.  to  September  ?\,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Legist  ation  Enacted  by  tht 
EiGHTT-riRST  Congress.  January  3,  1949.  to 
SErTEMBES    21.    1950 

(By  Hon.  Ksnneth  S.  Wh-rry.  United  States 
Senator    from    Nebraska) 

The  2-year  record  of  the  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress IndlcU  the  Democratic  administration 
and  lU  leadership  in  House  and  Senate  for 
insincerity,  lack  of  direction,  extravagance. 
mismanagement,  and  irresponsible  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Democratic  Party,  in  control  of  Con- 
gress and  the  admlnUtratlon.  proved  Itself 
morally  and  Intellectually  bankrupt.  It  op- 
crated  on  a  day-to-day.  polltlcs-as-usual.  op- 
portunistic basis  with  Its  sole  Intent  to  per- 
petuate itself  In  office. 

In  the  peacetime  prcgram  It  proposed 
prior  to  the  Invasion  of  Korea  In  June  1950. 
the  Democratic  leadership  Irresponsibly  com- 
mitted the  Natl6n  to  deficit  financing  for 
Government  hand-outs. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  afTalrs  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Korean  invasion,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Nation  floun- 
dered from  one  crisis  to  another  with  no 
lonK-rauge  program  of  world-wide  scope  to 
meet  the  global  challenge  of  Communist 
aggression.  The  Congress,  not  alert  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  the  blunders 
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and  mismanagement  of  the  administration 
In  both  domestic  and  foreign  a.Talrs,  has 
demonstrated  to  the  people  the  need  for  a 
new  membership  that  will  serve  as  a  watch- 
dog on  adnnlnlstratlon  leadership  rather 
than  act  as  a  rubber  stamp  to  every  new 
IMX)nouncement  and  change  of  policy  that 
imuta  from  the  Executive 

The  ElRhty-flrst  Conerees  was  ortjanlaed 
on  January  3,  1949.  with  Democratic  ma)orl- 
Ues  In  both  House  and  Senate. 

These  ma*«^ntles  were  won  in  the  campaipn 
of  1948  diirlHk^  which  the  electioneering  Pres- 
Idei.t  and  all  'he  vast  army  of  Federal  propa- 
gandists dellber.itely  falsified  the  recrd  to 
malign  the  real  achievements  under  Repub- 
lican leadership  In  the  Eightieth  Coneress. 
The  Democratic  majorities  In  the  Elghty- 
flrst  Contrress  were  won  by  distortion  and 
smesr  tactics  leveled  aenlnst  the  Republican 
Elchtleth  Contrress  The  majorities  were  won 
by  grossly  fraudulent  promise*  whKh  the 
ElRhty-tirst  Congress  has  nut  delivered  In  the 
2  years  of  its  existence. 

By  contrast  with  the  failures  of  the  Elghty- 
flrst  Congress,  the  record  of  the  Eightieth 
Coneref*  has  r"Calned  the  refr>ert  and  repu- 
tation which  were  cluude<l  by  the  vit aera- 
tion and  falsification  of  the  aclininistratlon 
spokesmen  lu  the  campaign  year  of  1948. 

Events  of  the  past  2  years  hav^  provided 
the  American  people  with  facts  by  which  the 
solid  achierement  of  Republican  leadership 
In  the  ElehMeth  Contrrew  Is  oontra.«ted  with 
the  Inadequ  ite  perforrr.anre  of  Democratic 
leadership   in   the  Eightv-flrst   C  neress. 

The  EiRhty-flrst  Conttress.  despite  unwise 
reduction  of  military  spending  In  the  1950 
and  1061  budi^ts.  could  not  achieve  the 
balanced  budwiets  which  the  Republican 
EiRhtleth  Congress  gave  the  Nati  >n  f  r  the 
first  time  since  a  Dtiiiocratic  President  took 
ofBce  in  1?>?2 

The  leaders  of  the  Kli'hty-f^rst  Coneress 
Ijrnored  the  strueele  of  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Omeress  to  force  attention  of  a 
reluctant  admlnlsiratlon  on  the  disastrous 
consequence  of  inaction  in  the  Par  East.  It 
defended  the  President  s  luUilIerence  t  j  com- 
muiUsm  In  Asia  imtil  open  conflict  with 
Communist  forces  followed  the  Invasion  of 
South    K'^rra    on    June    25.    1950. 

The  Eitrhtv-flrst  CongTe?:s,  without  strength 
to  repeal  the  sound  labor  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Republican  Eii?htleth  Congress 
and  endorsed  bv  the  people  of  the  NstiOn, 
Nfused  to  consider  proposals  of  Repi:bMcan 
leaden  to  vote  sensible,  perfecting  pmend- 
ments  suggested  by  3  years  of  successful  op- 
eration of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Elghty-flrst  Congress  killed  the  jDcril- 
poini  pr  ivls;on  written  Into  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  in  or- 
der to  offer  mtxleriite  protection  of  Ameri- 
can woric.Tien  ir  :;i  c  >mp>etltlon  of  Imports 
produced  by  foreign  sweat-shop  labor.  Tlie 
Eighty-first  Congress  voted  down  this  pro- 
posal to  require  the  President,  in  making 
trade  agr^emfhts,  to  be  advised  by  a  non- 
partisan Tariff  Commission  of  the  point  be- 
low which  UrlfT  reduction  imperils  Ameri- 
can  Jcb  security. 

The  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  obstructed  tl.e  crusade  carried 
on  In  the  BlghUetl-  Congress  to  eliminate 
Communl.'^U  and  Communist  sympathizers 
from  the  Federal  pavroU  It  set  up  a  com.- 
mlttee  t  >  "-.vhltewash"  sul^tantlated  charpea 
that  Communists  have  been  f»r  are  now  op- 
erating In  the  executive  branch  cf  Govern- 
ment. Onlv  the  full  pressure  of  pu'iMc  opin- 
ion following  conviction  or  confession  of 
Communist  activl'y  In  &ivernment  could 
Induce  Democratic  leadership  to  bring  to  a 
vote  In  the  closing  hours  of  Congrees  a  sub- 
verslve-contr  '1  bill  for  which  Republicans 
had  been  pressing.     The  meajure  was  [:asse<l 


over  a  Prepldentlal  veto,  despite  opposition 
Of  administration  spokesmen. 

On  June  25  the  Democratic  leadership  In 
the  Eighty-first  Coi.eress  wf.s  forced  bv  the 
outbreak  of  hcwtUlt;-»s  i:i  Korea  to  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  Co:nmunl*t  threat  in 
Asia  and  the  world,  concemlr?  which  Repub- 
lican leaders  In  the  E.ghiie'h  and  Eighty- 
first  C'jnere.'ses  had  Ifisucd  propaetlc.  un- 
heeded  w<.ri..:.'5. 

The  Korean  crisis  forced  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  leadership  In  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  their  previous  position  of 
••lefing  the  dust  .settle"  in  Asia.  Belatedly, 
attention  -.va.s  given  to  Republican  de'nands 
for  affirmative  action  to  block  Communist 
aggression  and  for  enactment  of  legislation 
curbing  fubverslve  activities  on  the  home 
front.  The  action  of  the  administration  in 
these  two  fields  was  welcf  ined  by  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  Pu'l  co<)peratlon  was  given 
by  Republicans  In  both  Hou'^es  In  enactment 
of  legislation  to  build  up  the  armed  services 
and  provide  necessary  controls  for  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

THI    IXCISJ-ATrVE    BXCOBD 

Increased  taxation,  domestic  controls,  and 
legl&Iation  directly  concerned  with  the  de- 
fense eSon  foiicwiug  Uie  Korean  Invasion 
were  p  .ased  in  the  cioting  weeks  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Prior  to  the  emer- 
gency, the  majf>r  ellort  by  Democratic  lead- 
er«:h:p  in  the  Congress  was  directed  toward 
exieudln^  and  implememlng  programs  ini- 
tiated m  preceding  Congresses. 

rORriCN    APTATRS 

The  Eighty- first  Congress  voted  In  both 
sessions  to  continue  the  activities  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in- 
augurated in  the  Eigliticth  Congress.  TTie 
EC.\  proram.  Intended  to  be  reduced  each 
year  and  terminated  in  1952,  was  given  sub- 
stantially reduced  funds  for  Its  operation  In 
both  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951.  The  Demo- 
cratic iesidershlp  in  Congress,  supp  irtlng  the 
p^ilicios  of  the  adniiinsir.nti  -n.  w^js  hostile 
to  constructive  criticism  oi  Hepubiicans  based 
on  the  experience  oi  ECA  in  ooeratic:!.  An 
amendment  o3ered  by  Republicans  to  halt 
the  transfer  by  European  n.i'.lons  of  ECA 
grants  to  Ru=^sia  was  fought  by  administra- 
tion leadership  despite  the  open  scandal  of 
f':.i;;nieni  of  war  n:aierials  and  potentials  to 
Rusia  by  Britain  and  other  gcvemments. 

The  E.ghty-lirsl  Coagre^,  carryuip  out  the 
Intent  cf  the  Vandeuberg  resolution  ui  the 
Eighueth  Congress,  ratit^ed  the  North  Ai- 
laiiUc  Treaty  in  1LU3  and  subbequenily  ap- 
propriated funds  for  transfer  of  arms  to 
couiiUies  participating  in  a  mutuii  defense 
pact.  Milluu-y  aid  Inaugurated  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  for  Greece.  Iran,  Turkey, 
Uxe  Philippines.  Korea,  ar-l  otlier  naticus, 
was  continued  by  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress In  Uie  mutual  defense  program  and 
wa5  stepped  up  after  the  Korean  invasion. 

The  admuustration,  however,  was  slow  to 
e.xccute  the  will  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
fcuilcJlng  up  the  delerLses  of  ether  nations. 
Cf  1:27.400,000  appropriated  in  1849  for  Iran. 
Kcrea,  and  the  Philippines,  for  example,  only 
a  negligible  part  had  been  spent  when  Korea 
was  invaded  in  late  June  of  IS50.  Even  more 
sulking  was  the  failure  cf  the  administra- 
tion to  use  funds  appropriated  m  ILH3  and 
1949  for  aid  of  forces  flighting  commui'.lsm 
on  the  China  mainland 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  and  the 
fcdministraticn  toward  Republican  demands 
for  a  firm  policy  in  A&ia  expressed  complete 
Indecision  prior  to  the  Kortau  invasion.  In 
January  of  1950,  when  Republican  leaden 
In  the  Senate  called  for  assurances  that  For- 
mosa would  not  fall  Into  Communists'  hsnds 
by  default,  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress 


termed  Republicans  "warmongers  **  Admtn- 
Isti^tion  six>Kesmen.  Including  the  PresiJent 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  critic.'«l  of 
Republican  Senators  and  declared  a  lire  of 
strategic  defense  in  the  IJtft  that  excluded 
Korea  and  Forinc«a. 

Of  coiirse.  the  administration  w.as  forced 
by  events  In  K^rea  to  make  a  complete  re- 
versal of  this  p<.^lKy  and  adopted  the  Repub- 
lican point  of  view  6  months  later  when 
Korea  was  Invaded. 

Administration  pH-oposals  for  Point  4 
were  presented  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
In  the  second  session  witnout  adequate  prep- 
aration or  programing.  In  efTert,  only  in- 
creased activity  in  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams now  carried  on  were  proposed.  But 
the  scope  of  Increased  activity  and  the  lolnt 
operation  of  the  new  program  by  the  United 
Nations,  cooperating  with  the  tJnlt.d  S*  ^.tes. 
w  re  outlined  in  very  \arue  and  general 
terms.  The  Congress  allowed  less  funcs  tiisoi 
those  requested  and  attempted,  despite  ad- 
ministration protests,  to  define  more  clearly 
the  scope  of  Point  4  activities  Intended  by 
Congress. 

P-epubllcans  plp.yed  a  m?Jcr  part  In  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  in  earmarking  funds 
for  leans  to  the  Spanish  Government.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  military  ex"erts  that 
Spain  Is  essential  to  an  integrated  driense 
prcgram  for  Europe,  the  C  ngress  forced 
through  a  Spanish  loan  provision  that  was 
opp^^ed  by  the  President  and  his  congres- 
sional leadership  The  President  h.«!5  de- 
clared h'.s  intention  to  li^nore  tlie  corgres- 
Fional  directive  that  S;7J«ln  be  aided  in  its 
ftgl.t  against  communism. 

APPSOPaiATlONS    AKD     EXPENIilTtlErS 

The  E'.giitieth  Congress  provided  for  2 
years  the  first  balaucea  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeiat  since  tiie  Democrats  as- 
suaaed  office  in  1P32. 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  returned  to  deucit 
spending  by  congressional  leaOership  which 
gave  cooperation  to  the  President  m  many 
new.  large-spending  projects.  Leaving  out 
fixed  coarges  of  tHe  Government  such  as 
those  for  interest  cu  the  national  debt,  and 
leaving  out  payment  fur  national  defense, 
foreign  aid.  and  veterans'  affairs,  the  oih?r 
cost  of  Government  climbed  5teadilv  frtini 
t5, 000 .000 .000  In  1W7  to  nearly  il  1.000  OCX) .- 
000  in  1950 

Republican  anempts  to  achieve  economy 
In  Government  spending  during  the  Eighty- 
fir«t  Congress  were  rigorously  opposed  by 
admlnlstntlon  leadership  and  were,  for  the 
mc£t  part,  unsuc  essful.  The  man.v  at- 
tempts made  to  cut  amounts  appropriated 
to  individual  Items  were  fought  off  by  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  both  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committeee  and  on  the  floors  of  House 
and  Senate. 

Apprcr^riations  for  1951  were  presented  to 
the  Congress  In  one  bill  for  the  first  time 
In  history  Tne  so-caJled  omnibus  appro- 
priations bill,  largely  the  result  of  Repub- 
lican effort  over  several  sessions,  presented 
all  appropriation  Items  m  one  bill  rather 
than  In  the  customary  10  separate  appro- 
priation bills  of  prior  yea.-s 

The  omnibus  appropriatlorj  bill  offered 
economy-minded  legislators  their  first  ma:^ 
opportunity  to  cut  expenditures.  In  ths 
Senate,  the  Brtd?e«-Byrd  amendment  w::,^ 
offered  to  the  bi:l  making  an  across-the- 
board  percentage  reduction  in  ajjpropria- 
tlons  with  proper  exemp-ions  for  defense 
Items  and  fixed  payments.  The  potential 
savings  of  this  amendment  approximated 
•500.000.000.  A  similar  amendment  to  tha 
bill  had  been  adopted  In  the  House. 

In  t.^e  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
bUl,     the     Bridges-Byrd      amendment     was 
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dropped  and  general  Instructions  were  given 
the  President  to  reduce  appropriations  by 
$550,000,000.  Republicans,  who  had  given 
lull  support  to  the  Brldges-Byrd  amendment, 
accepted  the  conference  compromise,  al- 
though the  directive  to  the  President  con- 
stituted a  wide  delegation  of  congressional 
power  to  the  Executive  in  determining  where 
reductions  In  expenditure  should  be  effected. 
After  the  invasion  of  South  Korea,  sup- 
plemental appropriations  were  voted  for  the 
war  effort  with  Republican  support.  Repub- 
licans were  critical,  however,  of  the  failure 
of  the  Executive  to  trim  nonessential  spend- 
ing not  related  to  defense.  They  were 
equally  critical  of  the  failure  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  outline  an  overall  program  of  de- 
fense and  overseas  activity  to  Indicate  the 
extent  of  the  burden  the  American  people 
will  now  be  asked  to  carry  In  support  of  their 
Government. 

NATTOMAI.    DTTtSSt 

Republicans  gave  full  cooperation  In  Con- 
gress to  the  buUdlng  up  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  They  supported  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  reorganization  of  the 
srmed  services  along  the  lines  set  forth  as 
a  result  of  creation  of  the  Hoover  Commls- 
Bion  la  the  Eightieth  Congress.  They  gave 
full  support  also  to  appropriations  for  the 
inUlt.iry. 

Republicans  played  a  major  part  in  forc- 
ing through  Congress  against  administra- 
tion opposition  funds  necessary  for  a  strong 
air  force.  These  funds  were  subsequently 
Impounded  by  the  President  and  the  Air 
Force  strength  was  not  built  up  until  the 
outbreak  of  hoetllltles  In  Korea  forced  the 
President  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gressional action  in  this  area. 

Republicans,  committed  to  the  principle 
Of  economy  in  Government  and  reduction  of 
PonfiTnTlril  expenditures,  never  stinted  In 
appropriating  funds  for  adequate  defense. 
In  all.  some  $90,000,000,000  were  provided  for 
the  military  after  World  War  II.  despite 
which  the  administration  was  caught  un- 
prepared to  carry  out  the  limited  action  de- 
manded In  the  early  months  of  Communist 
boatilltles  in  Korea 

DOMESTIC    PHOCKAMS 

One  of  the  major  accomplUhments  of  the 
Bghty-flrst  Congreea  was  the  revision  of 
social  security  legislation  which  waa 
brought  about  by  Republican  support.  The 
new  amendment  of  the  law  grew  out  of  sug- 
gestions made  by  a  study  group  created  in 
tbe  Klgbtieib  Congrese  to  re-examine  the 
eoelal  aecurity  program. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Republican  demand, 
the  new  social  sectirlty  law  carries  provUlon 
for  a  commission  to  make  further  study  of 
the  system  and  the  advisability  of  adopting 
a  "pay-as-you-go"  policy  with  more  nearly 
universal  coverage. 

Tht  farm  law  passed  by  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  embraced  the  principles  of  tiie 
Hope-Aiken  law  passed  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  as  the  first  permanent  price-sup- 
port legislation.  The  production-payment 
•clieme  spelled  out  in  the  Brannan  plan 
m*d«  no  headway  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, largely  because  of  opposition  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

The  President's  proposals  for  socialized 
medicine  were  completely  disregarded  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  when  they  faced  the 
total  opposition  of  Republicans  and  the 
hcs'.llliy   of   the  medical   profession. 

Action  Uken  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
made  a  start  toward  carrying  out  the  recom- 
n^.endatlcns  made  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  reduction  of  expenditures  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  In  the  first 
eession  of  the  Congress,  the  President  was 
given  wide  powers  to  reorganize  and  stream- 
line executive  agencies,  subject  to  the  veto 
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power  of  the  Congress.  This  veto  power  was 
exercised  In  several  incidents  In  which  the 
president  sought  to  use  reorganization 
powers  for  political  ends,  exemplified  In  his 
proposal  to  change  the  Taft-Hartley  law  in 
reorganization  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  or  to  advance  his  socialized  med- 
icine program  in  creation  of  a  Welfare  De- 
partment not  In  conformance  with  Hoover 
recommendations. 

The  Congress,  on  Its  own  initiative,  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  Hoover  reforms,  notably 
In  the  National  Defense  Department  and  the 
Department  of  State.  It  Is  estimated  that 
total  reorganization  to  date  may  effect  sav- 
ings of  $1,400,000,000  out  of  a  potential  total 
savings  of  four  to  five  billion  dollars  by 
adoption  of  the  Hoover  proposals. 

No  major  labor  legislation  was  enacted  in 
the  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  although  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  continued  to  attack  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  echoing  the  labor  bosses. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  law  were  adopted  In 
the  Senate  with  Republican  support.  The 
Democratic  leaders  chose  to  kill  such  amend- 
ments in  the  House,  however,  rather  than 
lose  their  Issue  of  outright  repeal.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  law  since  Its  passage 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  been  attested 
by  the  lessened  number  of  strikes,  the  in- 
creased prosperity  and  growth  of  unions, 
and  the  general  endorsement  given  the  law 
by  the  American  people. 

Republicans  In  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress 
gave  support  to  continuing  programs  for 
reclamation,  flood  control,  housing  construc- 
tion, veterans'  benefits,  and  the  normal  oper- 
ations of  Government  that  must  be  carried 
on  within  the  limits  that  the  Nation  can 
afford. 

DEMOCRATIC    INSINCERITT 

In  carrying  out  the  legislative  prcpram  In 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  the  administration 
and  its  leadership  In  House  and  Senate  dis- 
played a  flagrant  Insincerity  and  political 
cynicism. 

The  bills  for  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  state- 
hood, which  passed  the  House  In  the  first 
session  of  Congress,  were  held  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar.  Contrary  to  promises  of  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  they  had  not  been  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  the  time  Congress 
adjourned  in  September. 

Similarly,  civU-rlghts  measures  were  ex- 
ploited by  Democratic  leadership  without 
sincere  effort  to  secure  passage. 

The  Fergtison  antllynch  bill,  reported  fa- 
vorably out  of  committee  in  the  first  session, 
never  was  brought  to  the  floor  for  action  by 
the  Senate  majority  leadership  although 
prospects  for  shutting  off  debate  and  passing 
the  measure  were  excellent.  An  anti- 
poll  tax  measure  was  mishandled  In  the 
same  fashion. 

A  fair  employment  practice  bill,  highly 
controversial  in  many  of  its  provisions,  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  late  in  the  sec- 
ond session  and  there  discarded  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  after  token  attempts  to  shut 
off  debate  by  exercise  of  the  new  Wherry- 
Hayden  cloture  rule  In  voting  for  cloture. 
Republicans  overwhelmingly  favored  the 
closing  of  debate  while  Democrats  could  not 
mtister  half  their  votes  to  carry  out  civll- 
rlghts  promises  UTltten  into  the  campaign 
platforms  of  both  major  political  parties. 

•lAJOK    LECISLATIOM    ENACTED    BT    THE    EICHTT- 
FTiaT   COK0SE8S.    (JANUAST    3.    l»49-8EPTEM- 

■sa  as,  isso) 

The  Prextdential  pay  rai^e 
(Public  Law  2.  Approved  January  19.  1049) 

Congress  suspended  rules  to  increase  the 
President's  salary  from  •75.000  to  $100,000 
and  that  of  the  Vice  President  from  $20,000 
to  $30,000  a  year.  It  also  voted  a  tax-free 
allowance  for  the  President  of  $50,000  a  year; 
and  for  the  Vice  President.  $10,000  a  year. 


Agriculture 
Farm  Price  Supports 
(Public  Law  439.  Approved  October  31.  1949) 
The  farm  price  support  bill  rushed  through 
In  the  closing  hours  of  the  first  session  com- 
promised the  Senate  revision  of  the  Aiken 
law  and  the  House  demands  for  93  percent 
support  levels.  The  Brannan  plan  never  was 
put  to  a  vote  by  administration  leaders  who 
found  no  support  for  its  production-payment 
provisions  in  either  House  of  Congress.  The 
new  farm  law  provides  that  baste  crop*— 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
rice — will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
in  1950.  at  80  to  90  percent  of  parity  In  1951, 
and  at  75  to  90  percent  thereafter.  Farmer* 
are  given  the  .option  of  two  parity  formulas 
to  achieve  maximum  support  levels.  Milk 
and  m;ik  products  will  be  supported  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Wool,  potatoes,  and  a  few  other  nonbaslc 
crops  win  have  60  to  90-percent  support. 
Other  commodities  will  be  supported  at  levels 
up  to  90  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  law  resembles 
the  Aiken  law  passed  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, which  was  the  first  permanent  farm 
legislation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
Amendment 
(Public  Law  85.    Approved  June  7.  1949) 
This  legislation,  introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group,  modifies  the  charter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.    The    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 
was  given  its  first  permanent  Federal  charter 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress.     The  charter  also 
was  revised  to  provide  for  storage  facilities 
for  agricultural  products. 

Rural  Telephones 
(Public  Law  423.    Approved  October  28.  1949) 

Introduced  by  a  large  bipartisan  group,  the 
legislation  authorizes  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  make  loans  to  finance 
expansion,  construction,  and  operations  of 
rural  telephone  service. 

Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  iBa.  Approved  August  25.  1949) 
The  legislation  continues  the  crop-lnstir- 
ance  program  on  an  experimental  basis  as 
begun  In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  but  pro- 
vides for  gradual  expansion  of  crop  Insurance 
to  additional  counties.  It  contains  other 
modifications  of  the  law  pursuant  to  the 
program  initiated  in  1947. 

Oleomargarine 
(Public  Law  459.    Approved  March  18,  1950) 

Passed  with  support  of  both  parties,  this 
law  repeals  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
and  contains  provisions  regulating  the  sale 
of  colored  margarine. 

Cotton  and  Peanut  Acreage  Allotments 
and  Potato  Supports 

(Public  Law  471.     Approved  March  31.  1950) 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  farm  allotmenu  for  cotton  for  the 
year  1950  equal  to  the  larger  of  two  differ- 
ent percentage  computations,  except  that  no 
farm  under  this  provision  could  receive  an 
allotment  over  40  percent  of  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  which  Is  tilled  snnuaUy  or  In  reg- 
ular rotation.  It  allows  marketing  penalty 
for  excess  peanuts  to  be  avoided  by  market- 
ing through  designated  agencies  and  limits 
reduction  of  1950  peanut  allotments.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  discretionary 
authority  over  disposition  of  IrUh  potatoes 
acquired  under  the  1949  price-support  pro- 
gram, BO  that  those  potatoes  may  be  tised  for 
human  consumption  rather  than  destroyed. 
It  prohibits  price  support  on  1950  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  where  marketing  orders  have 
been  disapproved,  and  prohibits  price  sup- 
port in  1951  and  thereafter  unless  market- 
ing quotas  are  in  effect. 
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right's 

Cloture  rule 
(Adopted  March  17.  1M9) 

Offered  by  Republican  leadership  during 
the  ftlibuster  on  civil-rlghts  legislation  early 
In  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress,  the  ruie  pro- 
vides that  a  coustitutlcnal  two-thirds  may 
cut  Off  debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up  legis- 
lation. The  cloture  rule  Is  the  most  signif- 
icant action  taken  In  many  sesslona  toward 
obtaining  consideration  for  cirll-r^hts  leg- 
islation, since,  tor  the  first  time.  It  becomes 
possible  to  shut  off  debate  In  the  Senate 
on  a  motion  to  take  up.  Plrst  tested  In  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  FEPC 
bill  In  the  second  session  of  the  Etghty-flrst 
Congress,  it  was  supported  by  33  of  42  Re- 
publican Senators,  and  failed  becaus*  only 
22  of  54  Democratic  Senators  would  vote  to 
close  debate. 

Communism 

Subversive  Control  Act 

(Public  Law  631.  over  the  President's  veto, 
September  23.  1950) 

Republicans  led  the  drive  for  the  enact- 
ment over  the  Presidents  veto  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  this  country  from  Internal 
sabotage  by  Communists.  Not  until  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  grew  too  strong 
to  Ignore  did  Democrat  leadership  in  th;s 
Congress  schedule  any  subversive  control  bill 
for  action.  As  finally  agreed  upon  by  boih 
Houses,  this  act  combines  the  original  Re- 
publican bill  as  amended  with  a  number 
of  other  provisions  relating  to  our  internal 
security.  The  compromise  bill  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  registration  of  Com- 
munists and  officers  of  "front"  organiza- 
tions, bans  members  of  either  group  from 
holding  Federal  Jobs  cr  receiving  passports, 
labeling  of  their  literature  by  Communists, 
and  detention  of  Communists  in  case  of  Inva- 
sion. Insurrection,  or  declarat  on  of  war. 

Education 

Emergency  School  Aid 

(PulJlic  Law  306.       Approved   September   10, 
1949) 

The    law     authorized     appropriations     of 

I7.5O3.0O0    to    continue    Federal    assistance 

through  1950  to  local  school  agencies  that 
are  overburdened  with  defense-incurred 
school  enrollments  or  that  provide  schools 
for  children  on  Pederal  reservations  or  other 
federally  owned   property 

F.nance  and  comm.eTce 

Export  Control  Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  11.     Approved  February  28.  1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  continued  the 
authority  of  the  President  through  1951  to 
control  exports  of  certain  commodities,  ex- 
cluding fats  and  oils,  when  In  domestic  sur- 
plus. The  law  conforms  to  laws  passed  in 
tbs  Slghtleth  and  prior  Congresses. 

Import  Controls  Over  Pats,  Oils.  Rice 
(Public  Law  590.     Approved  June  30.  1950) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  continued 
through  June  1951  the  import  controls  over 
fats  and  oils  and  rice  and  rice  products. 

E.Ttenslon  of  Rubber  Act 
(Public  Law  575.  Approved  June  24,  1950) 
This  act  extends  for  3  years  the  effective 
period  of  the  Rubbtr  Act  of  1948.  enacted  by 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  synthetic-rubber  industry. 

Tax  Act 

Designed  as  a  start  toward  financing  the 
Korean  war.  this  act  increases  individual 
Income  taxes  by  about  20  percent.  The  act 
Increases  corporate  income  taxes  beginning 
with  Income  earned  after  July  1.  1950. 
Among  provisions  designed  to  plug  loopholes 
In  existing  tax  laws  Is  one  under  which  life- 


insurance  c.  ir.paiues  will  pay  Income  taxes 
for  19.9  and  IjM. 

General  government 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  1C9.     Approved  June  20.  1949) 

Introduced  by  a  bipartisan  group,  this  leg- 
Isi.iiuin  carries  out  sonie  of  the  recommenda- 
ticns  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organl- 
latlon  of  the  Executive  Branch,  which  was 
created  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  which 
Bubmitted  its  report  early  In  1949.  The  act 
gave  the  Chief  Executive  wide  powers  to  cor- 
rect  the  Wiiste  and  mlsmanasement  found 
in  the  present  administration.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  act  the  reorganization  plans 
submitttKl  by  the  President  become  law  if  not 
disapproved  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  within  60 
days. 

Thirty-four  plans  were  presented  pursuant 
to  tius"  legislation  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. Plans  No.  1  of  1949  and  No.  27  of  1950 
were  voted  down  In  the  Senate  by  a  strong 
majority  because  they  seemed  to  Jeopardize 
crciiion  of  a  separate  governmental  unit 
to  direct  public  health  activities,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Koover  Commission.  Plans 
2  through  7  of  1949  went  Into  effect  on  Au- 
gUot  19,  1949.    They  are: 

No.  2.  Transfers  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  from  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

No.  3.  Strengthens  top-level  organization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

No.  4.  Transfers  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  National  Security  Resources  Board 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

No.  5.  Makes  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  its  chief 
executive  and   administrative  officer. 

No.  6.  Makes  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  Us  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  offlcer. 

No.  7.  Transfers  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion from  Federal  Works  Agency  to  the  De- 
panment  of  Commerce. 

In  the  second  session  27  plans  were  sub- 
mitted, of  which  7  were  rejected  by  the  Con- 
grc-^s.     Those  rejected  are- 

No.  1.  Proposed  vesting  almost  all  func- 
tions Of  Treasury  Department  in  Secretary 
of  Treasury.  Opposition  centered  around 
transfer  of  functions  of  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency.    See  plan  No.  26  below. 

No.  4.  Proposed  vesting  almost  all  func- 
tions of  Agrlcultvire  Department  In  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

No.  7.  Projxwed  vesting  administrative  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  transferring 
power  to  select  Chairman  from  members  of 
the  Commission  to  the  President. 

No.  11.  Proposed  transferring  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Chairman. 

No.  12.  Proposed  reorganizing  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  including  at>ollsh- 
ment  of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

No.  24.  Proposed  transfer  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  the  Commerce 
Department. 

No.  27.  Proposed  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Security. 

The  remaining  plans  submitted  which 
went  Into  effect  are: 

No.  2.  Vests  almost  all  functions  of  the 
Justice  Department  In  the  Attorney  General, 
effective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  3.  Vests  almost  all  functions  of  Inte- 
rior Department  in  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.   Effective  May  24,  1950. 

No.  5.  Vests  almost  all  functions  of  Com- 
merce Department  In  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.   Effective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  6.  Vests  almost  all  functions  of  Labor 
Department  In  Secretary  of  Labor.  E^ectlva 
May  2i.  1950. 


No.  8  Vests  administrative  responsibility 
In  Chairman  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Effective  May  24.  I'JSO. 

No.  9.  Vests  administrative  responsibility 
In  Chairm:in  of  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Effective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  10.  Vests  administrative  responsibility 
in  Chairman  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.     Effective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  13.  Vests  administrative  responsibility 
In  Chairman  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Effective  May  24,  1950. 

No.  14.  Vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
sponsibility for  labor  standards  enforce- 
ment.   Elective  May  24.  1950. 

No  15.  Transfers  responsibility  of  the 
General  Services  Administrator  for  public 
works  programs  In  Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Effective 
May  24.  I'JSO. 

No.  16.  Transfers  school  assistance  and 
water  pollution  control  activities  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.    Elective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  17.  TYansfers  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  advance  planning  of  public  works  from 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Ef- 
fective May  24,  1950. 

No.  18.  Transfers  to  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator functions  of  Federal  agencies 
respecting  leasing,  custody,  etc.,  of  Federal 
office  buildings.     Effective  May  24.  1950. 

No.  19.  Transfers  from  Federal  Security 
Agency  to  the  Labor  Department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employees'  Comp>ensation  and  Ap- 
peals Board.     Effective  May  24,  1950. 

No.  20.  Transfers  from  Secretary  of  State 
to  General  Services  Administrator  certain 
record  keeping  and  certification  functions 
pertaining  to  official  documents.  Effective 
May  24,  1950. 

No.  21.  Abolishes  Maritime  Commission 
and  establishes  a  Maritime  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Effective 
May  24.  1950. 

No.  22.  Transfers  Federal  National  Mort- 
gatje  Association  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  the  Housing  ^and 
Home  Finance  Agency.    Effective  September 

8.  1950. 

No.  23.  Transfers  lending  functions  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  regard- 
in?  prefabricated  houses  to  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  Effective  Septem- 
ber 8.  1950. 

No.  25.  Transfers  functions  of  National 
Security  Resources  Board  to  Its  Chairman 
with  full  powers  of  delegation.  Effective 
July  9,  1950. 

No.  26.  To  meet  congressional  objection 
to  Plan  No.  1  of  1950,  the  Treasury  reor- 
ganization plan  was  resubmitted  making  ex- 
empt from  the  transfer  of  functions  those  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cturency.  Effective 
July  9,  1950. 

Federal  Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949 

(Public  Law  152.    Approved  June  30.  1949) 

This  legislation  Wiis  enacted  to  ciury  out 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
In  regard  to  the  handling  of  Government 
property,  procurement  of  Government  sup- 
plies, and  establishment  of  General  Services 
Administration.  Public  Law  734  of  the  sec- 
ond session  further  Implements  Hoover 
Commission  advices  in  this  field  by  amend- 
ment to  this  act. 

State  Department  Organization 

(Public  Law  73.    Approved  May  26.  1949) 

Tlie  reorganization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment provided  for  In  this  legislation  car- 
ries out  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organization  oi  «h« 
Executive  Branch. 
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Executlre  Pay  Bill 

(Public  Law  S5e.    ApproTWl  October  lA, 
I»tf ) 

8«lary  increases  granted  heads  and  asslrt- 
ant  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  in 
this  legislation  are  in  general  compliance 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

Federal  Employees'  Claaalflcatlcn  Act 
Bevlaion 

(Public  Law  42S.    Approved  October  38, 

l»4fi) 

This  legislation  revised  the  Classification 
Act  granting  salary  increases  to  clasaified 
employees,  supplementing  the  cost-of-living 
Increase  for  Government  employees  granted 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Postal  Pay  Raise 

(Public  Law  428.     Approved  Octolier  28. 

1949) 

IntrodtJced  by  a  bipartisan  group,  this 
legislation  grants  ])ortal  employees  a  salary 
Increase. 

Post  Office  Financial  Control  Act  of  1950 
(PubUc  Law  712.    Approved  August  17,  1950) 

With  the  objective  of  carrying  out  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
relative  to  accounting  and  auditing  for  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  the  Congress  imple- 
mented the  necessary  procedural  change 
in  this  act. 

Budget  and  Accounting  Procedtires  Act 

of  1950 

(PubUc  Law  784,  Approved  Septemtier  12. 

IMO) 

Stemming  from  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations seeking  to  modernize  the 
Pederal  budgeting  and  accounting  system. 
this  measure  provides  the  framework  for 
bringing  the  budgeting,  accounting,  and 
auditing  procedures  up  to  date. 

Housing  and  communitf  faciUtie* 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1950 
(Public   Law   574.     Approved  June   23.   1950) 
Thla  legislation  continue*  the  Rent  Act  of 
the  Eightieth  and  prior  Congresses  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1950,  with  a  local-option  provision 

for  further  extension  through  June  30.  1951, 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  by 
Congress. 

Housing  Act  of  1949 
(Publl'  Law  171.  Approved  July  15.  1949) 
Introduced  by  11  members  cf  each  p»irty. 
this  legislation  Is  the  culmination  or  tr.e 
efforts  of  a  bipartisan  gr  up  that  has  worked 
through  several  past  sessions  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive housing  law.  Construction  of 
810.C00  lew-rent  housing  units  in  tlie  next 
6  years  is  authorized.  Federal  aid  Is  pro- 
vided for  slum  clearance  and  for  construc- 
tion of  farm  dwellings. 

Alaska  Housing  Act 
(Public  Law  53.     Approved  April  23,  1949) 
This  legislation  raises  the  doUar  ceilings  on 
mortgage  leans  on  housing   In  Alaska  and 
proTtdss  a  sscondary  market  for  securities. 

Alaska  Public  Works  Act 

(Public  Law  264.     Approved  August  J4,  1949) 

Expenditure   of    $70,030,000    is    authorized 

for  a  public-works  program  In  Alaska   for 

schools,  hcspltals.  sewers,  wharfs,  docks,  etc. 

Advance  Planning  of  Public  Works 

(Public  Law  352.     Approved  October  13, 
1949) 

This  legislation.  Introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group.  Is  a  renewal  of  a  similar  program  au- 
thorized In  1944  and  carries  en  through  Oc- 
tober  13.   1S51.     Appropriation  of  $100,000,- 


000  Is  auttaorlaed  for  loai»  and  grants  to 
States  azxd  otber  non-Pederal  public  agencies 
to  undMtake  advance  planning  erf  public 
works. 

Pederal  Grants  tot  Minor  Airport  Projects 

(Put>Uc  Law  445.    Approved  February  9, 
1950) 

TTnder  terms  of  this  law  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Federal  granta  for  class  4  or  larger 
airports  would  carry  over  for  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Also,  improvemenu  of  $60j000  or 
leas  at  such  airports  would  be  exempt  from 
requiremenU  of  specific  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Hotising  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  475.     Approved  April  30.  1950) 

Alter  rejecting  the  President's  new,  highly 
controversial  middle-Income,  cooperative 
hcustng  program,  a  bipartisan  majority  of 
the  Congress  enacted  an  osnnibus  bousing 
measure  which  improves  and  modifies  the 
several  PHA  mort^tge-lnsurance  programs; 
provides  for  disposal  of  war  and  veterans' 
housing;  liberalizes  terms  of  GI  bill  home 
loans;  and  authorizes  loans  to  educational 
Institutions  for  student  housing. 

Rivers  and  Harlxirs  and  Plood  Control  Acts 

of  1950 
(Public  Law  51«.  Approved  May  17.  1950) 
Title  I  authorizes  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  94  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harl)ors,  amounting  to  $203,723,125;  and 
title  n  authorizes  the  prosectrtlon  of  58  flood- 
control  projects,  amounting  to  $1 .249.(191.300. 

Pederal    Aid    to   Highways 

(Public   Law    769.    Approved    September   7, 

1950) 

This   Is   an   authorization   for  Pederal   aid 

to    highways    and    other    roed    construction 

for  a  2-year  perioa  ending  June  30,  1953, 

International  affairs 

Extension    of    Reciprocal    Trade    Agreements 

Act 

(Public  Law  307      Approved  September 

26,   1949) 
Extenslcn   of  reciprocai   agreemenLs  in  the 
Eighty-first   Congress   continued   a   program 
that  has  been  in  existencf  since  1934.    The 

Eighty-first  Congress  voted  down  a  Repufc- 
lican- sponsored  amendment  which  wc-.ild 
have  directed  the  Tariff  Commi5SK  a  to  set 
the  rate  of  duty  beiow  which  the  United 
States  could  r.ct  eo  in  trade  negotiation  with- 
out endangerir.g  American  ir.du&try.  This 
amendment,  which  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress  a.-^.d  operated  success- 
fully for  a  year,  required  the  Presicent  to 
explain  his  action  to  the  Ccrgress  and  the 
people  whenever  he  Ignored  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Ccmmisslon.  This  provision, 
which  offered  a  reasonable  safeguard  to 
American  industry  against  the  competition 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  was  defeated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  on  the  grounds  that 
It  was  restrictive  legls.jiti'.n  although  the 
only  possible  restriction  under  the  amend- 
ment was  that  imposed  fcy  pu'oUc  opinion. 

Relief   of   Paiestlr.e   Refugees 
(Public  Law  25.     Approved  March  24.   1949) 
This  legislation  authorized  a  special  con- 
tribution  of  $16,000,000   to  the   United   Na- 
tions for  the  relief  of  Palestine  reiugees. 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

Continued 

(Public  Law  283.     Approved  September 

3.    1940) 

The  Eightieth  Congress  merged  two  Gov- 
ernment corporations  to  form  the  Institute 
With  a  charter  for  3  years.  The  Eighty-first 
Congress  extended  the  li:e  of  the  charter  for 
5  years  and  authorized  an  appropriation. 


Mortb  AtlanUe  Pact 
(Ratified  by  Senate  July  SI,  19t»} 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  ratified  by 
the  Bghty-first  Congress  to  fulfill  part  of 
the  promise  ezp^es8ed  In  the  Vandenbcrf 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Eightieth  (Xingress. 
Tbe  pact  was  ratified  with  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

Intematk)DAl  Wlicat  Agrecmfcnt 

(Batllted  by  Senate  Jtine  IS.  1949) 

The  International  wheat  pact,  unaninu>us- 
ly  deferred  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Eighty-fb^  Congress,  and  the 
Government  was  autborlaed  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy necessary  to  entourage  the  export  of 
168,000.000  bushels  <A  wheat  for  each  of  the 
next  5  years.  The  Congress  later  authorlEed 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
operations  to  fulfill  United  States  oommlt- 
ments  tmder  the  agreement.  (Put^c  Law 
421.  approred  October  27.  1940.)  ^ 

Far  Sastem  Seonoailc  Assistance  Act  of  1960 
(Public  Law  447.    Approwd  Pebroary  14. 

19S0) 
The  law  extended  to  June  30.  1950,  the 
President's  atrthorlty  to  obligate  ftinda  for 
economic  aid  to  certain  parts  of  China  and 
atithorlzed  $a0,00O.0O0  for  economic  aid  to 
Korea  tintll  June  30.  1950. 

Continuation  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948 

(Public  Law  47.    Approved  April  19.  1949) 

The  Sighty-flrst  C<mgrcaa  renewed  au- 
thorization for  ECA  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  the  original  authorization 
which  was  enacted  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress under  bipartisan  leadership.  See  also 
Pul>llc  Law  535  t>elow. 

Foreign  Econ(xnic  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law   635.     Approved   June   5.    1950) 

Continuing  the  ma)or  International  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  begun  during  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress,  member*  of 
both  p&rues  approved  this  measure.  Title  I 
amends  tne  ECA  act  and  provides  $2,700.- 
COO.OOO  plus  unexpended  t>alances  for  fiscal 
year  1951.  WOO  000,000  of  which  is  to  be  used 

to  promote  European  trade  Ul>era!lxatlon. 
Title  n  reserves  S4O.O00,00O  of  previous  «p- 
propriaticns  for  China  aid  for  non-Com- 
munist-dominated  China,  authorizes  $8,000,- 
000  for  disaster  relief  in  Ciilna.  and  $6,0C0.- 
000  for  educational  assistance  to  selected 
Chinese  In  the  United  States.  Title  in  au- 
thorizes United  States  contributions  up  to 
$27,450,000  fcr  Palestine  refugees.  Title  IV. 
the  so-called  Pctnt  4  amendment,  providfs 
for  technical  assL'^tance  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  does  not  include  the  other 
Pouat  4  request  lor  guaranties  of  private 
Investment  abroad  Title  V  authorizes  $15.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1951  to  support  the  United 
Nations'  international  chlldrens  welfare 
work. 

Displaced   Persons  Amendment 
(PubUc  Law  555.     Approved  June   16.   1950) 

Orii;inating  with  the  Republican  Eighueth 
CoHiTess,  the  displaced  p)ers*3ns  program  was 
continued  with  modification  until  June  30, 
1951,  by  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  Changes  enacted  in- 
clude increasing  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  in  the  general  category  who  can  l>e 
acmitted  from  2C2.00C  to  3C1.50C,  and  ad- 
vancing the  ell£ibil;ty  date  from  December 
22.  1945,  to  January  1.  1C49. 

Military    Assistance    Program    Extension 
(Public  Law  621.     Approved  July  26,   1950) 

In  line  with  the  basic  policy  of  mutual 
defense   aid   established   by   Public   Law   323 
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m  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  authorized  additional  funds 
for  continuing  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram New  funds  authorized  a  total  of 
$1,222,500,000.  broken  down  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  $1  000.000  000; 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Iran.  $131,500,000; 
Philippines  and  Korea.  $16,000,000:  and  gen- 
eral area  of  China.  $75,000,000.  An  amend- 
ment adopted  provides  for  discontinuance 
of  such  aid  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
tries not  making  their  full  contribution  to 
mutual  defense. 

Labor 
Minimum  Wage  Increase 
(Public   Law   393.     Approved    October    26. 
1949) 
This  legislation,  offered  by  a  large  bipar- 
tisan group.  Increased   the   minimum   wage 
to  75  cents  an  hour.    The  law  does  not  follow 
the  President's  recommendation  for  greatly 
extended   coverage.     The    new   law   clarifies 
the  status  of  retaU-store  employees  and  oth- 
ers    where     administrative     decisions     were 
overriding   congressional   Intent. 

Overtime  on  Overtime 
(Public  Law  177.  Approved  July  20.  1949) 
Legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  clarify  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  law  is  retroactive 
and  results  from  claims  filed  by  employees 
and  pending  In  the  court. 

National  defense 
National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949 
(Public  Law  216.  Approved  August  10.  1949) 
These  amendments  follow  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  to  revise 
the  action  taken  by  the  Eightieth  Congress 
toward  unifying  the  armed  services.  The 
law  passed  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  to 
which  these  amendments  are  offered,  was 
the  first  unification  legislation  enacted 
although  all  previous  Congresses  since  Pearl 
Harbor  had  voiced  the  need  for  unification. 

Under  Secretary  of  Oefense 
(Public  Law  38.     Approved  April  2,  1949) 

Following  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations, this  law  revised  the  unification 
law  enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  to 
create  this  new  position. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  110.     Approved  June  20,   1949) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  revised  the  a-l- 
mlnistration  of  this  Agency  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  the  Unification 
Act  of  1947.  enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

Military  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  351.  Approved  October  12,  1949) 
The  Eighty -first  Congress  revised  the 
xnllltary-pay  schedule  on  the  basis  of  liifor- 
mation  gathered  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
established  In  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Long-range     Proving     Ground     for     Guided 
Missiles 

(Public  Law  60.  Approved  May  11,  1949) 
This  legislation  authorized  expenditure  of 
175,000,000  for  construction  of  installatlona 
neoeMary  for  development  of  an  existing 
program. 

Land-based  Air  Warning  System — Radar 
(Public  Law  30.  Approved  March  30.  1949) 
Continuing  a  long-range  program  for  ade- 
quate national  defense,  this  legislation  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
esUbllsh  land-bMMl  air  warning  and  control 
Installations  and  facllltle*  and  authorized 
expenditure  of  $83,500,000. 


Unitary    Wind    Tunnel    Plan    and    Air    Engi- 
neering;   Development    Center 
(Public  Law  415.     Approved  October  27, 

1949) 
Thl.i  legislation  enlarged  the  present  iro- 
gram  ol  national  preparedness  by  authorizing 
construction  of  experimental  and  testing 
facilities  In  the  field  of  transonic  and  su- 
personic aeronautics. 

Rental   Hou-slng  Near   Military   Installations 
(Public  Law  498.     Approved  May  2.  1950) 
As  a  means  of  encouraging  rental  housing 
construction  near  military  Installations,  this 
measure  amends  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air   Force   to   negotiate   for    the  services  of 
architects  and  engineers  without  regard  to 
civil   service   and   classification   laws. 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(Public  Law  506.     Approved  May  5.  1950) 
Both    parties    Joined    In    supporting    this 
measure  as  an  additional  step  In  unifying 
the  Armed  Forces.    Providing  a  uniform  code 
of   mihtary   Justice,   the  act   revises,  unifies, 
and  codifies  the  Articles  of  War,  the  Articles 
for   the   Government  of   the   Navy,   and   the 
disciplinary  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Alien  Enlistments  In  Army 
(Public  Law  597.     Approved  June  30.  1950) 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  authorized  until 
June  30,  1953.  5-year  period  enlistments  of 
unmarried  aliens  between  18  to  35  years  of 
age   in   the   Regular   Army. 

Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 
(Public  Law  599.     Approved  June  30.  1950) 

As  a  national  defense  measure  Immediately 
following  the  Korean  invasion,  the  Eighty- 
first  Congres?  extended  selective  service  to 
July  9.  1951.  and  gave  the  President  author- 
ity to  order  Reserve  components  into  active 
Federal  service. 

Free  Postage  for  GI's  In  Korea 
(Public   Law  609.     Approved  July   12.   1950) 

Both  parties  Joined  in  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting this  law  providing  free  postage  for 
servicemen  In  Korea. 

Construction  of  Modern  Naval  Vessels 
(Public  Law  674.     Approved  August  8,  1950) 

To  strengthen  the  sea  power  of  the  United 
S'.ates.  Congress  authorized  $350,000,000  for 
the  construction  or  conversion  of  modern 
naval  vessels. 

Suspending      Restrictions      on      Authorized 

Personnel       Strength       of       the       Armed 

Forces 
(Public  Law  655.     Approved  August  3,  1950) 

This  measure  suspends  the  restrictions  on 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  any 
compcjnent  of  the  Armed  Forces  until  July 
31,  1954. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization  Act 
(Public   Law  604.     Approved  July    10.   1950) 

Under  this  act  the  Eighty -first  Congress 
provided  for  the  composition  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  and  put  Into  basic  law  au- 
thority for  Air  Force  activities.  Later,  the 
C( ingress  suspended  ceilings  on  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  a  temporary  measure  stem- 
ming from  the  Korean  war. 

Extension  of  Enlistments  in  the  Armed 

Forces 

(Public  Law  624.     Approved  July  27,   1950) 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  Korean  situa- 
tion, the  Congress  tcxjk  steps  to  strengthen 
the  Armed  Forces.  Under  this  act  the  Pres- 
ident Is  permitted  until  July  9,  1951,  to 
extend  all  enlistments  In  the  Armed  forces 
for  1  year. 


Facilities  for  Training  Reserves 
(Public  Law  783.  Approved  September  11. 
1950) 
Another  defense  measure,  this  law  provides 
facilities  for  training  National  Guard,  Air 
National  Guard,  and  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserves. 

Extension  of  Authority  to  Maintain  Tin- 
Smelting  Industry 
(Public  Law  723.  Approved  August  21,  1950) 
This  legislation  continues  prior  law  by  pro- 
viding' a  5-year  extension  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation's  authority  to  main- 
tain a  domestic  tln-smeltlng  Industry  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  Included  U 
authority  for  operation  of  the  Government- 
owned  Texas  City  smelter. 

Drafting  Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

(Public  Law  779.    Approved  September  9, 
1950) 

The  law  establishes  a  priority  of  obligation 
for  military  service  among  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  allied  categories  of  personnel  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Servicemen's  Family  Allowances 
(Public  Law  771.    Approved  September  8. 

1950) 
Without  show  of  partisanship  the  Congress 
agreed  to  provide  allotments  of  from  $85  to 
$165  monthly  to  GI  families,  including  the 
serviceman's  contribution. 

Defense    Production    Art    of    1950 

(Public  Law  774.    Approved  September  8. 
1950) 

As  a  means  of  preventing  severe  economic 
dislocations  and  of  assuring  fulfillment  of 
rapidly  expanding  national  defense  require- 
ments, the  Congress  passed  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  This  law  contains  economic 
mobilization.  Inflation  control  and  defense 
production  assistance  powers.  Among  other 
things.  It  provides  for  mandatory  controls 
on  a  selective  or  industry-by-lndustry  basis 
when  the  President  finds  prices  In  the  In- 
dustry are  rising  at  an  unreasonable  rate, 
with  the  requirement  that  If  price  ceilings 
are  set  in  a  given  industry,  he  must  freeze 
wages;  priorities  and  allocations  powers; 
penalties  for  hoarding;  requisitioning  au- 
thority; aid  to  expanding  private  business; 
for  settlement  of  labor  disputes:  and  con- 
sumer and  real  estate  credit  controls. 

Science 

National  Science  Foundation 

(Public  Law  507.     Approved  May   10,   1950) 

Bipartisan  efforU  throughout  three  Con- 
gresses to  encourage  basic  research  In  the 
sciences  culminated  In  the  enactment  of  thla 
measure.  The  law  establishes  a  National 
Science  Foundation  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government,  directed  by  a  24- 
msmber  board  and  administered  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President.  Among 
other  things,  the  Foundation  would  Inltlat* 
and  support  basic  research  In  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  medical,  etc.  sciences, 
grant  scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships, 
and  foster  International  exchange  of  scien- 
tific Information. 

Health  Research 
(Public  Law  682.     Approved  August  15.  1953) 

With  the  announced  purpose  of  Improving 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
this  act  amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  support  research  and  training  in  iir- 
thrltls  and  rheumatism,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  ptUy.  epilepsy,  poliomyelitis,  tllnd- 
leprosy,  and  other  diseases. 
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Social  icelfare 
Hospital   Survey   and  Construction   Amend- 
ments of  1949 

(Public  Law  380.     Approved  October  25, 
1949) 

This  act.  Introduced  by  two  Members  of 
each  party,  extends  an  existing  program  from 
1951  to  1955.  Increases  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  expenditure  of  $150  000.000.  and  In- 
creases the  Federal  share  of  exf)enditure  from 
one-third  to  a  maximum  of  66 S  percent. 

Presidents  Commission  on  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 

(Public   Law    162.     Approved  July   11.   1949) 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  Is  author- 
ized for  the  expenses  of  this  Commission 
which  promotes  national  interest  in  the  em- 
ployment  of   handicapped   person^. 

Eehabilitatlon   of   Navajo    and    Hopl    Indian 
Tribes 

(Public  Law  474.     Approved  April   19,   1950) 

The  law  authorizes  $88  570,000  for  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indian  rehabilitation..  Including 
amounts  for  soli  and  water  conservation,  irri- 
gation. 8urve>-s  of  physical  and  human  re- 
sources, industrial  and  business  develop- 
ment, emplcyment  and  resettlement  off  the 
reservation,  roads  and  trails,  communica- 
tion^, loans,  hospitals,  schools,  hoiislng,  and 
common  service  facilities. 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1950 
(Public  Law  734.     Approved  August  28.  1950) 

The  extensive  study  and  research  into  so- 
clal-seciirlty  prcblcms  conducted  dtiring  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  bcre  fruit  In 
1950  with  the  passa^re  of  this  law.  Sup- 
ported by  an  ostrwhelmlng  majority  of  both 
parties,  the  law  makes  substantial  changes 
In  the  social-security  system,  nearly  doubling 
old-age  benefits  and  covering  an  additional 
lOjOOO.OOO  workers. 

Territories 

Government  for  Puerto  Rico 

(Public    Law    6C0.     Approved    July    3,    1950) 

In  line  wUh  United  States  policy  of  self- 
government  of  territories  where  possible,  the 
Bighty-first  Congress  provided  under  this 
law  for  the  organization  of  a  constitutional 
government  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Civil  Government  for  Guam 

(Public  Law  630.     Approved  August  1.  1950) 

Complying    with    the    wishes   of   local   In- 
habitants, the  Congress  provided  by  law  for 
a  civil   government  for   Guam,  where,   since 
18£8.   all    powers   of   government    have   been 
exercised  under  Presidential  Executive  Orders. 
rran»po'fafion    and    Communication 
Post  03cc  Research  Program 
(Public  Law  231.     Approved  Auj;ust  16.  1949) 

This  legislation  provides  for  research  on 
equipment  used  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  compiles  with  recommendations 
found  In  the  task-force  re^xjrt  submitted  by 
the  Ho<-iver  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Oonttouatlon  of  Maritime  Commission  Au- 

tborlty     to    Sell.     Charter,     and     Operate 

Vessels 
(Public  Law   147.     Approved  June  29,   1949) 

The  legislation  graiite  extension  to  1950 
of  laws  e:;tended  In  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and   prior  Ccntrresse* 

Mnrlne  War -Risk  and  Liability  Insurance 
(Public    Law    763      Approved    September    7, 
—^  1960) 

Under  this  law  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  C'->mnierce  to  provide 
war-risk  and  certain  marine  and  liability 
insurance   for   the   protecUou  of   passengers. 


crew,  veaeels,  and  cargoes,  when  endangered 
by  war  conditions  or  threats  of  war.  It  U  re- 
stricted to  domestic  companies. 

Sectirtty  Control  of  Air  Commerce 
(Public    Law   778.     Approved    September    9, 
1950) 
Whenever  the  President  so  declares  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Civil    Aeronautics   Board    are    authorized   to 
control  air  traffic  when  the  national  security 
is  endangered      This  is  designed  to  prevent 
a  sneak  attacx  by  enemy  aircraft  masquerad- 
ing as  United  States  clvU  aircraft. 
Vetera  rw 
Disabled  Veterans'  Special  Housing 
(Public  Law  286.     Approved  September  7. 
1949) 
This  act   expands  coverage  of  Public  Law 
7C2   cf   Eightieth   Congress,    authorizing   up 
to  110.000  for  specially  adapted  housing  to 
additional    eroups   of   veterans   with    seriotis 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Omnibus  Disabled  Veterans'  Benefits  Act 
(Public  Law  339.    Approved  October  10,  1949) 

Amending  existing  law  this  act  increases 
compensation  lor  World  War  I  presumptive 
service-connected  cases,  provides  minimum 
ratines  for  service-connected  arrested  tuber- 
culosis, increases  certain  disability  and  death 
compensation  rates,  liberalizes  requirement 
for  dependency  allowances,  and  redefines 
"line  of  duty"  and  •willful  misconduct." 

Veterans'  Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments cf  1950 
(Public  Law  610.  Approved  July  13.  1950) 
Nonpartisan  in  sponsorship,  this  law  seeks 
to  clarify  the  rights  of  veterans  to  take 
courses  of  study  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  to  amend  provisions  relating  to  con- 
tractual arrangemonts  between  the  Veterans* 
Administrator  and  educational  Institutions. 


Jewry,  an  Old  Foe  of  Conunnnism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Friday.  September  22, 1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
prcpiUous  time  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleapues  to  an  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1950.  issue  of 
the  Metropohtan  Star,  entitled  "Jewry, 
an  CId  Foe  of  Communism." 

The  Metropolitan  Star  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  Metropolitan  Council 
of  B'nai  Bnth. 

May  I  also,  at  this  time  say.  as  stated 
in  the  MetropoUian  Star,  and  I  quote, 
"just  for  the  record."  B'nai  Brilh  at  its 
convention  in  May  1938  adopted  the  fol- 
louing  resolution: 

Communism  which  rests  upon  a  denial  of 
democracy,  upon  the  destruction  cf  civil  lib- 
erties, upon  the  suppression  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  human  liberties — freedom  of 
ppeech,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly, of  religious  worship — upon  a  philos- 
ophy which  incites  the  overthrow  of  consti- 
tutional democratic  government  by  force  and 
violence — for  all  of  these  reasons  and  more, 
communism  Is  abhorrent  to  the  Jew  whose 
very  history,  tradition,  religious,  and  spiritual 
training  holds  him  near  and  dear  to   every 


Ideal  and  principle  which  la  K>\^bt  to  be 
annihilated  by  the  vicious  philosophy  of 
communJam.  So  that  tnere  may  be  no  poa- 
sible  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  B  nal 
BYlth  on  this  quwtion. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  B'nai  BYlth  In  con- 
vention assembled,  that  U  dcefc  hereby  sol- 
emnly condemn  communism,  both  as  a  phi- 
losophy of  government  and  of  life. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
by  B'nai  B*rith  at  every  supreme  lodge 
convention  held  since  1938 

The  article  first  above  referred  to  Is 
as  follows: 

JrwKT.  AH  Old  Poi  or  Commttnism 

The  time  was  October  1935.  Adolf  Hitler 
has  Jtist  deprived  the  Jews  in  Germany  of 
their  rights  as  citiwns.  In  the  United  States 
a  prophetic  statement  was  Issued  by  three 
great  Jewish  leaders.  Alfred  M  Cohen  of 
B'nai  Bnth.  Cyrus  Adler  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  and  B.  C.  Viadeck  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

The  document— Issued  In  New  York  on 
October  21,  1935 — was  entitled.  "A  Public 
Statement  on  Communism  and  Jews  " 

We  republish  It  today  as  an  historic  docu- 
ment with  the  knowledge  that  the  attmide 
of  Jewry  toward  the  evil  of  communism  and 
fascism  has  not  changed  one  lota. 

Here  it  is: 
To  Our  Fellotc  Citizcm: 

"On  Sunday.  September  15.  the  present 
National  Socialist  Government  of  Germany, 
at  the  behest  of  its  Chancellor.  Adolf  Hitler. 
dictator  cf  the  Giennan  people,  decreed  a 
series  of  laws  that  put  Jews  beyond  the  legal 
and  social  pale  of  the  German  people,  a:vd 
deprived  them  of  claim*  to  German  citi- 
zenship. This  debasement  ol  the  Jews  in 
Germany  was  not  the  result  of  a  Eudden 
decision.  Long  prepared  lor  and  premedi- 
tated, pledged  by  the  National  Socialist 
Party  at  its  foundation,  these  laws  were 
only  the  official  culmination  of  a  series  of 
measu.'-es  degrading  and  oppressing  German 
Jews. 

•ThU  official  denial  of  civU  righu  U 
directed  against  men  ai^d  women  whose  an- 
cestors have  lived  in  Germany  for  over  a 
thotisand  years,  who  have  made  signal  con- 
iributicns  to  German  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  life;  who  have  shed  their  biood 
In  defense  ol  their  fatherland;  and  who  have 
contributed  their  best  talent*  to  the  peace- 
ful development  of  the  German  state.  This 
Injustice  was  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of 
a  so-called  link  t>etween  Jews  and  commu- 
nism, which  has  no  existence  in  fact,  but 
which  Is  being  used  to  confuse  the  mind* 
not  only  of  Germans,  but  of  people  all  over 
the  world. 

"When  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  first 
learned  of  these  pretexts  for  peraecutlon. 
they  deemed  It  beneath  their  difi^ty  to  take 
notice  of  them.  However,  because  of  the 
censorship  ol  free  expression  in  Germany 
and  the  enormous  propaganda  carried  on  by 
Nazi  Germany  outside  its  borders,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  make  answer  to  the  libels 
and  unjust  insinuations,  and  to  make  clear 
that  these  falsehoods  have  the  same  motive 
that  has  always  inspired  tyrants  and  des- 
pots— that  cf  seeking  a  scapegoat  for  their 
own  sms  and.  under  cover  ol  a  false  Issue, 
of  deceiving  their  people  by  fomenting  suspi- 
cion, discord,  and  hatred. 

"It  is  high  time  that  these  facts  l>e  known: 
"WhUe  communism,  having  Its  roots  in 
economic  forces,  no  doubt  influences  some 
Jews  as  well  as  some  non-Jews  a  study  of 
German  conditions  Indicates  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Je'ws  who  were  permitted  to 
vote  in  Germany  during  the  Republic  were 
affiliated  with  tJie  liberal  democratic  parties. 
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In  t^.e  presidential  elections  In  which  Hln- 
denburg.  Hitler,  and  Thaelmann  were  can- 
didates Jewish  leaders  appealed  to  the  Ger- 
man Jews  to  vote  for  Hlndenburg  and  ajralnst 
the  Communist  and  National  Socialist  can- 
didates. German  Jews  were  chiefly  enpatted 
In  occupations  and  In  callings  from  which 
Communists  are  not  recruited;  Indeed,  their 
own  economic  Interests  made  them  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  communism.  The  most 
InCuentlal  German  dallies  In  the  pre-Hltler 
perlcd.  such  as  the  Frankfurter  25eltung  and 
the  Berliner  Tazeblatt.  which  were  owi.ed 
by  Jew6.  were  bitleriy  opposed  to  com- 
munism Not  one  prominent  or  even  well- 
known  Oerman-Jew.sh  leader  was  ever  Iden- 
tified with  the  Communist  Party  in  Ger- 
many. According  to  authentic  figures  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, there  was  only  1  Jew  among  the  70 
Communist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  of  1930, 
and  rot  a  single  Jew  among  the  81  Commu- 
nist deputies  of  the  Reichstag  of  1033. 
Finally,  not  even  the  most  brazen  official 
mendacUy  can  obscure  the  fact  that  while 
there  were  less  than  300.000  German  Jews 
Who  were  enabled  to  vote,  there  were  fully 
6. 000. 000  Communist  votes  cast  during  the 
republic. 

"The  facts  about  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Jews  are  eqioally  illuminating.  Among  the 
36  commissars  who  constitute  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment,   only    two    are   Jews.      Neither    the 

president  of  the  Council  of  Commissars. 
Ryckoff.  the  president  of  the  U.  S  S  R.. 
Kalinin;  the  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Stalin:  the  president  of  the 
Third  International.  Dlmltroff;  nor  the 
founder  or  the  Communist  Party.  Lenin,  are 
Jev.s.  A  large  percentage  of  the  millions  of 
Jews  In  Russia  before  the  Revolution  were 
trades  people,  members  of  the  claas  whom 
the  Bolsheviks  attacked  most  violently,  and 
who  had  most  to  lose  by  the  victory  of  com- 
munism. Indeed,  after  the  Revolution  the 
Soviet  Government  declared  fully  half  of  the 
total  Jewish  population  In  Russia  as  de- 
classed, as  hindrances  to  the  development  of 
the  Revolution.  Jewish  workers  in  Russia 
were  organized  In  an  association  called  the 
Bund,  which  opp>osed  the  Bolsheviks  until 
the  very  last.  Orthodox  Jews  and  Zionists, 
•whose  numbers  were  preponderant  In  Rus- 
sia, are  regarded  as  counterrevolutionaries 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

'An  examination  of  the  lists  deliberately 
Circulated  by  antl-Semltlc  agents  in  at- 
tempts to  estebllsh  their  thesis  that  nearly 
•11  of  the  Bolshevlic  leaders  are  Jews  reveals 
that  a  large  number  of  those  classified  are 
not  Jews  at  all.  and  that  a  number  of  others, 

far  from  being  Bolshevlfcs.  were  leaders  of 
the  antl-Bolshevik  movement.  While  Trotz- 
ky  was  a  Jew.  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Menshevikl,  the  sworn  foes  of  bolshevlsm. 
were  Jews.  The  official  statutlcs  of  the 
Petro^ad  Communist  Party  in  1918.  shortly 
after  the  revolution,  showed  that  there  were 
124.021  members  of  whom  74.3  percent  were 
Russians,  105  percent  Latvians.  63  percent 
Poles.  37  percent  Eathonians.  2.6  percent 
Lithuanians,  and  26  percent  Jews. 

"It  Is  plain  from  the  above  how  little 
evidence  there  is  for  the  malicious  charge  of 
a  so-called  Jewish  Communist  link.  If  the 
Jews  are  to  be  condemned  because  there  are 
some  Communists  amongs  them — men  who 
bave  never  in  the  Bll^htest  dei?ree  concerned 
themselves  with  Judaism— then  there  is  not 
a  fjeople  on  earth  that  might  not  with  equal 
right  be  condemned. 

"Those  who  have  even  an  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  traditions  cherished  by 
our  people  dixrlng  the  2.000  y«prs  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  know  that 
complete  and  unequivocal  loyalty  to  the 
country  of  one's  citizenship  Is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Jewish  life.  Ever  since  the  Bi»by- 
locian  exile,  spiritual  leaders  from  Jeremiah 
down  have  adjured  the  Jewish  people  to  seek 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  land  In  which 
they  live,  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  It;  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  they  would  enjoy  peace. 


"Students  of  the  orl(,!u  rf  t!ie  American 
fi>rm  of  government  have  pointed  to  the  debt 
which  the  colonial  fathers  owed  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Lecky,  the 
distinguished  hlslorUui.  expressed  this  debt 
in  the  famous  dictum:  'Hebraic  mortar 
cemented  the  foundation  of  American  de- 
mocracy.' To  millions  of  American  Jews 
».;  well  as  to  millions  of  Jews  In  oiher  lands, 
therefore,  the  tenets  of  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy are  the  most  dearly  prized  Ideals: 
Jewish  emancipation  has  alwaj-s  gone  hand 
In  hand  with  the  progress  of  democracy. 
Any  form  of  government  or  economic  sys- 
tetn  which  Is  based  on,  or  maintains  Itbclf 
by.  the  suppression  of  the  elemental  bases 
of  human  liberty — freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  association,  of  religious  worship — 
is,  therefore,  abhorrent  to  them. 

"The  real  re.ison  for  the  propagation  of 
this  falsehood  becomes  apparent  In  Chancel- 
lor Hitlers  words  when  he  refers  to  'Marxism 
and  Its  related  parliamentary  democracy.' 
Under  the  pretext  of  an  attack  on  bolshe- 
vlsm, many  of  whose  tyrannical  features  have 
t>een  adopted  by  the  National  Saclallsts.  the 
Nazi  Government  has  In  practice  robbecUthe 
German  jjeople  of  their  civil  rights,  sup- 
pressed freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
assembly  has  destroyed  the  free  labor  unions 
and  confiscated  their  funds;  and  It  Is  now 
engaged  In  a  pagan  assault  upon  the  religious 
conscience   of   the   Protestant.   CathoUc.   and 

Jew  alike.  Is  It  not  plain  that  his  thunder- 
bolts against  Marxism  are  only  a  smoke 
screen  for  his  sinister  designs  upon  tl.e  liber- 
ties of  the  German  people  and  the  peace  of 
the  world ■' 

"Because  we  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  true  American,  we 
call  upon  him  not  to  permit  this  campaign 
of  slander  and  libel  to  go  unreproved.  We 
are  confident  that  our  fellow  Amerlcrns  of  all 
faiths,  familiar  with  the  lesson  of  history 
that  oppression  sets  no  limit  to  Its  victims, 
will  add  their  voices  In  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  the  Innocents  In  Germany. 

"We  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  Justice  and  fair  play  will  In- 
fluence our  fellow  citizens  to  express  them- 
selves unmistakably  against  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  liberty  of  conscience,  against  the 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  human  Ideals, 
and  against  the  revival  of  pagan  barbarism 
in  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world. 
"Ctrus  Ad  tee 
(For  the  American  Jewish  Committee.) 
"ALrarn   M    Cohen 
(For  the  Bnal  Brlth.) 
"B-  C.  Vladkck 
(For  the  Jewish   Lat)or  Committee.) 
"NtW  TOBK.  N.  y,. 

October  21.  193S." 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  that  resolution  was  adopted  on 

October  21.  1935.  ^ 


Taft-Hartley  Act 
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OF 


HON.  UWRENCE  H  SMITH 

c,f  w;i<.i.N.^!:-. 
I.N  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE>-ENTATIVE3 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  corLstltucnt  who 
ha.s  been  confined  to  a  hospital  for  .some 
time,  devote.s  most  of  his  waking  hours 
to  ventures  in  writing  both  prose  and 
poetry.  This  man,  a  veteran,  has  for- 
warded to  me  his  views  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  it  at  this  point; 


Taft  Hartlxt  Act 
Cur  Government  Is  a  government  of  law 
as  contradUtlngulshed  from  a  government 
of  functionaries.  Cur  Government  is  de- 
vlded  Into  three  coordinate  branches.  The 
legislative  branch  or  Congress  which  makes 
the  laws,  the  executive  branch  or  the  Pres- 
ident who  enforces  the  la-as.  and  the  Judi- 
cial branch  or  the  courts  that  Interpret  the 
laws. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  over 
President  Truman's  veto  and  became  a  law 
on  the  23d  day  of  June  1947.  Since  then 
the  leaders  of  the  various  labor  unions  have 
entered  the  field  of  political  action  and 
stormed  the  halls  of  Congress  shouting  for 
Its  repeal  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  a  "slave 
labor  law." 

Section  1  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides:  "Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
viher^ot  the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurlsdlcition." 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  In  effect  for 
3  years  and  2  months,  during  which  time 
the  representatives  of  labor  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 
Federal  courts,  and  secure  a  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation of  the  so-called  8lave-lal>or  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  It  would  not  be  a  novel 
question  for  the  courts,  for  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary 12.  1942,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unani- 
mously that  the  Georgia  contract  labor  law 
violated  the  antlslavery  amendment  and  an 
act  of  Congress  forbidding  peonage. 

In  submitting  their  case  to  the  courts 
the  labor  leaders  would  not  be  in  danger  of 
falling  Into  a  capitalistic  "booby  trap."  be- 
cause all  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court 
Judges  and  practically  all  of  the  appellate 
and  district  court  Judges  were  appointed 
by  either  President  Roosevelt  or  President 
Truman.  And  they  should  not  be  solicitous 
about  the  costs  of  legal  proceeding,  when 
every  labor  union  worthy  of  the  name  has  a 
stable  of  "striped  pants"  gentlemen  called 
labor  relation  counselors,  commonly  known 
as  lawyers,  retained  on  an  annual  fee  basis, 
who  are  ever  ready,  able  and  willing  to  enter 
legal  combat  on  a  moment  s  notice. 

The  slogan  "Slave  Labor  Act"  sounds  like 
a  product  of  the  late  Charles  Mlchelson 
school  of  political  philosophy.  Well,  re- 
gardless of  who  coined  the  slogan  it  is  rapidly 
losing  Its  vote-drawing  potential,  for  time 
seems  to  have  a  way  of  its  own  to  deflate 
canards,  half-truths,  slogans,  and  diatribes 
coined  to  appeal  to  hate,  prejudice,  and  our 
other  base  emotions.  The  persistent  repeti- 
tion of  the  "slave  latxjr  '  slogan  Is  more  in- 
sulting to  the  intelligence  of  union  members 

than  to  the  authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  act  has  enslaved  no  one.  During  the 
time  it  has  been  in  efTect,  union  membership 
has  grown,  many  factories  and  places  of  busi- 
ness not  heretofore  unionized  have  been 
brought  within  the  orbit  of  organized  labor, 
and  Innumerable  new  contracts  have  been 
negotiated  with  the  management  of  union 
she '38  providing  for  an  Increase  m  pay  and 
welfare  benefits. 

VrrsRAN. 


Senator  ToSey's  R«'p!y  to  the  Chicago 
Tribuse 


EXTENSION  CF  REMAx-^KS 

OF 

HON,  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAINE 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  cf  tiie  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Ioi^e^J,  who  is  absent 
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on  oflBcial  business,  T  ask  uninimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  prejmred  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  refer- 
ring to  an  editorial  in  the  Chicaso  Trib- 
une of  September  21,  toccther  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Jaseph  Medill. 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  m  1863. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wishes  to  raise  the  question:  If  the  ad- 
vice set  foiih  in  this  letter  from  the 
founder  of  tlie  Chic:igo  Tribune  in  1863 
had  been  followed,  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  upon  tliis  counlr>? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Btatehekt    bt    SLNAToa   Charles    W.    Toeet 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCcrmlck,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  seen  fit  to  attack  me  and  other 
mcmoers  cf  th?  Republican  Party  in  sUange 
terms.  In  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  21.  he  has  pon- 
tificated as  follows: 

"The  Tobey  -  Morse  -  Dewey  -  Vandenberg 
crowd  are  the  Tories  and  the  doughfaces  of 
the  Republican  Party.    •    •     • 

"Tfie  name  'doughface'  was  generally  used 
Up  to  the  Civil  War  to  designR'e  a  politician 
wbo  betrayed  the  poUcies  of  his  own  party. 
It  WM  the  dougtL'aces  cf  the  Whig  Party  who 
prevented  it  taking  a  stani  on  the  slavery 
qvestlon  and  so  destroyed  it.  mR^lng  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  Puny  a  na- 
tional ncceeslty." 

Now  I  had  not  been  aware  th  -.t  I.  as  the 
colonel  implies,  have  been  "proslavery." 

Perhaps  most  Americans  also  have  net  been 
•ware  of  the  type  of  reput:lican;sm  from 
which  this  colonel  and  this  editorial  springs. 
I  have  here  a  letter  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  question  and  give  pause  to  con- 
sider what  might  have  bei?n  the  fate  of  our 
Federal  Union  had  the  advice  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  been  heeded  in  the  past. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Media,  the  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  grandfather  of  this  colcael.  The  letter 
speaks  for  Itself,  having  been  written  in  the 
darkest  days  cf  the  Civil  War  and  represent- 
ing an  effort  by  Medill,  who  called  himself 
a  Republican,  to  force  the  Union  into  an 
abject  truce  with  the  Confederate  States. 

Here  is  the  letter  which,  I  believe,  never 
before  h.'\s  been  published  in  entirety.  It 
was  addressed  to  Congressmnn  E.  B  Wash- 
burn, then  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Hcans  Committee: 

Officz  -if  the  Daii.t  Tribunt. 

Chit  ago,  January  14.  1863. 
B.  B.  Washbu::?n. 

En.  Piepare  to  hear  some  painlvilly  plain 
talk.  In  the  first  place  we  may  as  well  admit 
to  each  other  that  the  rcbs  cant  be  con- 
quered by  the  present  machinery.  Second, 
the  Treasury  i»  aoout  on  lis  last  legs,  the 
currency  cf  the  country  Is  deteriorating 
learfuUy  fast  and  If  the  cin  ol  W.  <«  M.  Issue 
hits  a  three  hundred  mlUlon  mere  the  bot- 
tom win  tumble  out.  Third,  this  Republi- 
can Corpress  will  terminate  in  a  few  weelcs 
and  the  next  Conurers  will  be  hostile  to  the 
admlnlstra::on.  Fourth,  the  people  are 
growing  exceedUigly  Ured  of  the  war  and  are 
becomi:ig  very  much  difcouraged.  Fifth. 
The  opposition  of  the  Denivxrats  is  taking  a 
bolder  share  daily.  The  c.-y  for  an  armistice 
Is  Increaiing  every  day.  When  that  is 
granted  there  will  t>e  no  more  fighting  by 
this  admlnlstrntton.  The  war  for  a  time  wlU 
be  over.  An  armistice  Is  bound  to  come  dur- 
ing the  year  "63  Next  April  and  May  the 
period  of  enlistment  cf  all  the  9-months  men 
expire,  also  the  this-year  men.  No  m>:re  vi.l- 
unteers  can  be  obtained  to  fill  up  the  raul:s 
nor  can  men  be  had  by  draltir.g. 


I  believe  all  these  premises  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  ycu  and  every  other  cool  refiecung 
man. 

Well,  what  then?  Why.  we  have  to  fight 
for  a  boundary,  that  Is  all  now  left  to  us. 
The  first  and  most  Important  thing  to  be 
done  Is  to  take  Vlcksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
and  clear  the  river  Far  better  to  let  Wash- 
ington and  Maryland  go  than  the  control 
cf  the  MiSf.sslppi.  If  peace  be  made  leaving 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  possession  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  there  is  no  certainty 
that  Southwest  will  stay  in  the  Union.  The 
democratic  demagogues  will  have  In  their 
hands  a  lev?r  by  which  they  c?.n  split  off  the 
West  from  the  East.  The  rebels  would  hold 
a  prize  which  would  enable  them  to  bring 
the  West  to  its  knees  and  malte  it  coincide 
with  the  most  exhorbitant  demands  and  do 
the  most  degrading  things.  I  shudder  at  the 
bare  contemplation  of  an  armislic  leaving 
VScksburg  In  the  rebel's  possession  when  It 
is  made.  They  will  have  a  ring  in  our  nose 
and  the  string  In  their  hands.  The  first 
thing  then  Is  to  take  Vicksburg.  To  this  end 
the  Government  outiit  to  bend  its  whole 
power.  The  Potomac  Army  is  idle.  Inert,  and 
useless,  making  war  only  on  the  rescurces 
of  the  country  throus^h  the  Treasury. 

I  w^tild  dispatch  60,000  men  from  It  to 
New  Orleans  as  fa.<^t  sl.tps  could  be  chartered 
to  convey  them  to  heln  Banks  tke  Port 
Hudson.  I  would  send  Grant  to  Vicksburg 
wiin  every  man  that  can  be  raked  up — »  un- 
draw the  garritons  from  all  the  little  places. 
Ehermru  has  proven  himself  wholly  ur.flt  to 
ccmm?.nd.  Steele  is  a  proslavery  hound,  less 
than  half  loyal,  whom  It  Is  unE.-.fe  to  en- 
trust with  A  large  command  A«k  your 
brother  uhat  he  Is.  As  to  McClernand — he  is 
truly  too  small  caliber  to  entrust.  You  knew 
that,  willing  but  not  weighty.  Grant  is  the 
ablest,  though  I  do  not  estimate  him  a^  hx^'h 
as  you  do  by  any  means.  But  he  can  plan 
and  fight — the  others  can't. 

Victsburg  taken  and  the  river  open  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  we  have  the  rebel  confed- 
eration cut  In  two.  The  army  can  qu*ckly 
conquer  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  they  would  be 
unsupported.  All  of  Louisiana  would  fall 
Into  our  hands  like  a  ripe  pear.  Reduce  the 
Polomr.c  a:  ray  to  Just  sufficient  strenaia  to 
hold  the  Potomac  line — say  80,000  or  IGO.OOO 
men.  Send  the  balance.  s..y  40,CCO  to  50,000 
forthwith  to  help  Rosecrans  clean  the  rebs 
out  cf  east  Tennessee.  He  must  get  help  or 
the  fruits  of  his  vast  victcn,-  will  be  utterly 
Ice'  as  the  Richmo.'^d  army  is  reinforced. 
Bra,rg.  while  Eurnside  sler-s  at  Taimoutli. 

Well,  what  ncjit?  You  a^Js.  I  an?wer.  an 
armistice.  We  wUl  then  be  in  a  respectAbie 
attitude  for  a  truce.  Lock  at  the  map.  All 
the  territory  west  of  the  ?.'i£cisslppl  will 
te  In  our  possession.  We  shall  have  control 
of  the  navigation  of  the  ri\er  and  an  cutlet 
to  the  Gulf.     The  short-Ciii  canal  at  V:;l--S- 

burg  Will  forever  prevent  the  bluffs  at  that 
place  annoying  us  again.  We  shall  have 
Delaware,  Maryland,  western  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia. Tennessfe.  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Tcxiis, 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  territories  and  all  the 
Northern  States — population  25.000.COO  to 
■tart  with.  The  re'oel  confederation  will  te 
reduced  to  the  coast  sla'  e  States,  seven  in 
number.  We  shall  have  as  much  slave  terri- 
tory on  our  hr.nds  as  we  can  digest  fcr  a  few 
years.  Emigration  from  Europe  and  the 
North  would  In  3  or  4  years  settle  forever  the 
stattis  of  those  acquired  slave  States.  We. 
RepubUcins  could  be  able  to  retain  the 
Covernmeut  in  uur  hands.  The  natioiiiil 
strength  wculd  not  te  seriously  impaired 
by  the  Iocs  of  the  seven  seceded  States.  We 
should  soon  ct:tgrow  It.  After  e  truce  of 
60  to  90  or  160  days  while  the  rebs  might 
fiercely  object  to  our  proposed  boundary  line, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  succumb.  They 
would  be  in  no  condition  to  recomtmence  the 
war.  (Like  a  man  after  stopping  a  few  hours 
from  a  terrible  fisticuff,  he  is  not  likely  to 
begin    the   fijbt    a^ain    untU    his    cuts    and 


bruises  heal  up  >  European  powers  would 
Insist  on  preserving  peace  and  on  the  bound- 
ary I  have  in.med.  In  a  few  years  the  seven 
slave  States  cr  some  of  them  wo'uld  gr^  w  tired 
of  their  confederacy  atd  ask  f'^r  re.^c*m;ssion. 
At  all  events  10  years  hence  we  would  be  able 
to  pitch  into  them  some  f.ne  momlr?  and 
lick  them  out  of  their  tpots  in  one  round; 
and  swallow  them.  11  we  wanted  to.  I»iean- 
whle  we  mieht  grab  Canada  to  lndemi»;fy 
us  for  loss  oi  territory.  £ii£land  deserves 
this  punishment  and  some  day  must  catch 
It. 

I  can  underrtand  the  awful  reluctance 
wi*h  which  y"U  can  be  brought  to  contem- 
plate a  divided  union  But  there  Is  no  help 
for  It.  The  w.  r  h.TS  as;umed  such  propcM"- 
tlons — the  resistance  is  desperate  and  stub- 
born. Our  finances  are  £o  destroyed  and 
exhausted.  Tiie  Democratic  Party  is  so  has- 
tiJe  and  threatening  that  complete  success 
has  been  a  moral  Impossibility.  The  war 
has  be*"n  conducted  eo  long  by  "cent-al  Im- 
becility. "  SewR-'d  critique,  and  McClelland, 
Eueil.  Porter,  Halleck.  Steele.  Franklin. 
Nelson.  McCook.  and  other  proslavery  hall 
secesh  generals,  that  the  day  of  grace  is  past. 
It  is  now  "save  w'.iat  we  can.'  If  there  is 
to  be  reform  It  comes  too  late.  But  I  see 
no  prospect  of  reform  with  anythire.  Hal- 
leck and  his  gang  are  still  being  retained. 
Lincoln  is  only  half  awake,  and  never  will  do 
much  better  than  he  has  done.  He  wtu  do 
the  rl^m  thing  always  too  late  ar.d  just 
when  it  does  no  good. 

You  may  ccmbat  the  views  here  put  forth, 
but  each  day  will  verify  their  correctness. 
I  write  what  I  have  after  a  full  and  careful 
survey  of  the  situation.  Some  weeks  ago  I 
threw  out  a  hint  or  two  to  CclXax.  but  he 
said  "he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it  '  But 
v,e  mu;it  think  of  It.  It  is  that  or  far  worse. 
It  Is  the  boundary  I  mention  v.ith  abandon- 
ment cf  the  Government  to  the  Democrats 
absolutely  who  will  surrender  to  the  rebels 
if  the  letter  will  accept  them  on  any  terms; 
If  not.  then  separation  on  the  line  of  Mason 
and  Dixon.  I  think  the  retel  leaders  are  in- 
tent on  separation  absolutely  and  tmquali- 
fiedly  tut  they  might  te  coaxed  to  claim  some 
of  the  Western  States.  With  Ne*  England 
and  the  New  England  pr.rts  of  the  other 
States  "left  r;t:t  In  the  co'.d."  None  of  these 
things  cm  we  consent  to.  We  murt  then 
m^e  the  most  cf  the  situation.  Se.ze 
V.cksburg.  cut  o3  aiid  conquer  the  territory 
west  of  iilsslssippi  and  mxike  peace. 
Ycurs  tru;y, 

J  Mrmt-t* 


Iht  fumtr  Matt  Pros;)er  if  the  Naihoi 
1 1  To  Prosper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  EEN  H.  CUILL 

CF    TKXAS 

IS  TOE  K0D3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Septembrr  22.  1950 

Mr.  GuIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  sup- 
ports are  going  to  be  cut  right  out  from 
under  the  farmer's  feet  unless  the  farm- 
er makes  himself  heard  both  Cirough 
the  bailQt  box  and  the  mail  box.  Farm 
supports  have  b?en  under  heavy  fire  here 
in  Congress  and  they  will  be  eliminated 
entirely  unless  the  fanner  presents  a 
solid  front  against  those  ■»ho  would  de- 
stroy him. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  I  want  to  raise  my  voice 
here  in  protest  against  any  attempt  lo 
eliminate  those  supports.    Tlie  farmer 
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and  the  entire  Nation  need  farm  sup- 
ports badly. 

The  propaganda  machines  of  the  left- 
wing  elements  in  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  North  and  the  East  have 
been  trjring  to  fool  the  public  into  be- 
lieving that  the  fanners  of  this  country 
have  been  gouging  the  consumer  with 
high  prices  and  unnatural  profits.  As 
one  propagandist  put5  it.  "we  are  keeping 
the  city  worker  broke  just  to  maintain 
the  country  cousin  in  clover."  Many 
honorable  i>eople  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  for  supports  have  also  followed 

this  line. 

The  argiiment  against  farm  supports 
is  wrong.  It  is  also  typical  of  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  people  in  the  big  cities. 
They  consider  the  rural  areas  of  America 
in  much  the  same  way  that  England  used 
to  consider  her  colonies — as  sources  of 
revenue  and  supply,  with  no  obligation 
on  England's  part  to  assist  the  colonies 
in  return.  The  big-city  dwellers  believe 
it  is  wicked  for  the  famjer  to  make 
money. 

The  whole  argument  is  based  on  false 
assumptions. 

faOW  MUCH   DO  Otm  FARM  SUBSIDIES  COST  UST 

The  Government  has  spent  more  than 
$8  000. coo. COO  on  loans  and  purchasing  of 
farm  products  during  the  last  17  years 
but  figures  up  to  April  30.  1950.  show  the 
total  loss  has  been  onlj'  $212,858,871. 

Perhaps  you  will  say:  "That  can't  be 
right:  we  lost  more  than  that  on  potatoes 
and  eggs  alone  last  year."  That  is  true — 
and  bad  administration  caused  most  of 
that  loss — but  the  Government  made  a 
profit  on  purchases  of  wheat,  tobacco. 
cats.  corn.  rice,  flax,  and  cotton — items 
which  account  for  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  total  leans  made — and  this  profit 
brought  our  losses  down  to  $212,000,000. 
The  United  States  Government  has  spent 
five  times  that  amount  in  aid  to  Greece 
alone  during  the  last  5  years. 

SUPPORTS    HAVI    BEEN    COCO    INVISTMENT 

Actually,  the  money  spent  on  the 
farmer  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration has  been  the  best  investment  the 
Government  has  made  in  the  last  20 
years.  If  prices  had  not  been  supported, 
farm  income  would  have  dropped,  na- 
tional income  would  have  dropped,  busi- 
ness would  have  dropped,  millions  of 
men  would  have  been  out  of  work,  a  de- 
pression would  have  resulted  and  the 
Government  would  have  lost  many, 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  income. 

It  has  been  determined,  after  years  of 
research  and  study,  that  every  single 
dollar  of  farm  income  generates  S6  addi- 
tional of  national  income.  In  other 
words,  a  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, is  transported  to  processing 
plants,  and  by  the  time  it  has  made  the 
rounds  and  comes  back  to  the  constmier 
in  the  form  of  bread,  or  wheaties,  or 
what  have  you.  it  has  given  birth  to  $6 
more  of  Income  on  Ita  way  through  the 
cycle  of  distribution, 

MMTIOMAL  nUJ»PTM,nr  IM  TIED  TO  ACSICULTVKAL 
PBOSmiTT 

The  following  figures  should  prove 
thnt  if  the  Nation  la  to  be  prosperous  the 
f...  r.?r  nju-tt  be  prcspercus.     The  na- 


tional income  over  the  jrears  averages 
seven  times  the  farm  income.  They  rise 
and  fall  together  in  that  ratio. 
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The  discrepancies  in  the  7-to-l  ratio  in 
individual  years  can  be  explained  by  the 
lag  as  farm  crops  go  to  the  market  but 
the  7-to-l  average  maintains  over  the 
years.  During  the  years  of  the  depres- 
sion we  lost  an  average  of  $27,000,000,000 
in  national  income  each  year  for  10 
years.  That  amounts  to  $270,000,000,- 
000.  or  a  total  $10,000,000,000  hi^:hcr 
than  our  national  debt.  If  farm  prices 
had  been  supported  in  those  years  as 
they  are  now — instead  of  trying  to  prime 
the  pump,  as  we  did.  through  artificial 
means  such  as  WPA — we  would  not  have 
had  12,000,000  citizens  out  of  work  and 
the  depression,  if  It  came  at  all,  would 
not  have  been  nearly  as  serious  as  it  was. 

The  farmer  today  is  a  $30,000,000,000 
customer  of  American  business.  He  uses 
an  estimated  twice  as  many  industrial 
products  per  capita  as  does  the  city 
dweller.  Today,  for  example,  there  are 
four  times  as  many  tractors  on  farms. 
14  times  as  many  combines,  and  33  times 
as  many  mechanical  corn  pickers  as 
there  were  in  1929. 

A  slixmp  in  farm  income  would  strike 
at  the  manufacturer  of  every  single  item 
in  the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog — and 
would  therefore  strike  at  the  workers  in 
these  industries.  If  we  were  to  remove 
farm-price  supports  altogether  and  drop 
back  to.  let  us  say.  1939-price  levels — 
our  national  income  would  be  one-third 
of  what  it  is.  Figure  out  for  yourself 
what  would  happen  to  our  bonds,  em- 
ployment, bu.siness.  Where  would  we 
get  the  taxes  to  operate  our  enormously 
expensive  Government? 

COMPARE    THE    INCOMI8 

The  antifarmer  propagandists  would 
have  us  believe  the  American  farmer  is 
rolling  in  wealth  while  the  American  la- 
borer is  having  a  hard  time  making  ends 
meet.    Let  as  examine  that  claim. 

In  the  peak  year  of  1948,  the  average 
farmer's  net  income  was  $906.  In  that 
same  year,  the  average  city  dweller's  net 
Income  was  $1,565.  In  his  peak  year  the 
farmer  received  only  60  percent  as  much 
money  as  did  the  average  city  worker. 

One-flfth  of  the  Nation's  population 
lives  on  farms.  They  receive  only  one- 
scvcnth  of  the  national  income. 


It  is  true  that  a  farmer  can  eat  off 
his  own  land  at  a  cost  less  than  what 
the  city  dweller  must  pay.     Still,  that 

Is  counterbalanced  by  his  poorer  living 
conditions,  poorer  educational  and  health 
facilities.  The  farmer  is  also  constantly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Insects, 
floods,  droughts,  and  storms  can  ruin 
in  a  short  while  the  labor  of  a  lifetime. 

FAKM    SUPPORTS    ARE    FAIR 

The  big  city  consumer  wants  the 
farmer  to  compete  in  an  open  market 
without  any  supports  whatsoever.  He 
talks  smugly  about  supply  and  demand. 

What  does  this  boil  down  to?  It 
means  that  he  expects  the  farmer  to 
sell  in  an  open,  unprotected  market  and 
buy  in  a  closed,  protected  and  highly 
supported  market.  Every  item  he  buys, 
whether  it  be  the  clothes  he  wears,  or 
the  tractor  he  uses  or  the  car  he  drives, 
is  protected  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
those  who  produce  these  goods  or  ma- 
terials are  subsidized  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Perhaps  the  farmer  could  compete  in 
an  open,  unprotected  market  if  he  could 
buy  a  New  Zealand  suit  of  clothes,  a 
Swiss  plow,  a  Swedish  prefabricated 
barn  and  a  Japanese  set  of  dishes,  tariff- 
free,  at  the  low  prices  which  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  production  costs  in  foreign 
countries  would  permit  him  to  purchase 
them  for.  I  do  not  think  his  city  cousins 
in  industry  would  be  very  happy  about 
that  state  of  affairs,  however. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  how  the 
Government  is  subsidizing  private  en- 
terprise. These  figures  are  from  the 
1951  budget: 

Federal   aid  to  housing $1,700,000,000 

Federal    aid    to   roads 500.000,000 

Federal  aid  to  aviation 250,000,000 

Federal  aid  to  ocean  ship- 
ping     250,000,000 

RFC    aid    to   commerce   and 

fln.mce    200.000,000 

Federal  aid  to  hospital  con- 
struction     150,000.000 

Federal  aid  to  education 140,  000,  000 

This  does  not  include  such  indirect 
subsidies  as  the  annual  postal  deficit — 
which  in  the  last  fiscal  year  totaled 
$555,000,000.  This  money  was  lost  in 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  mails — 
categories  u.sed  almost  exclusively  by 
business  hou.ses  and  publications.  This 
money  is  an  indirect  subsidy  to  business. 
Why  should  the  farmer  be  the  only  non- 
subsidized  citizen  in  the  United  States? 

rAtMEXS  CANNOT  STRIKE 

The  farmer  cannot  fix  the  price  of 
things  he  sells.  He  has  no  control  over 
prices.  No  Individual  farmer  can  do  a 
thing  about  what  he  gets  for  his  product. 
All  he  can  do  is  take  it  to  market,  a.sk 
what  the  price  is.  and  if  he  d<^s  not  like 
the  price,  haul  It  back  home.  Most  farm 
produce  is  perlsliable  or  semlperishable. 
That  means  it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  certain 
time,  so  the  fanner  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  consumer  and  the  buyer.  Unlike  the 
city  boys  In  latwr  and  industry,  the 
farmer  cannot  go  on  strikes  or  stop  pro- 
duction in  order  to  hike  prices.  Food 
consumption  in  this  country  has  gone  up 
16  percent,  but  agricultural  production 


ha"?  pone  up  35  percent,  as  compared 
with  prewar  levels.  Tins  is  true.  de.;pite 
In?  fact  that  there  are  irwer  people  on 
the  f^vrins  today.  Tlie  populat.on  trend 
is  away  from  tliC  farm  anJ  to-.vard  the 
ci'cy. 

Suppose  the  farmers.  Inst-^ad  of  hik- 
incT  their  production  35  percent,  had  ef- 
fected a  general  .slowdown  to  keep  pro- 
duction at  tlie  prewar  level.^.  Where 
would  larm  prices  be  touay?  They  would 
be  astronomical. 

But  farmers  do  not  strike  Fanners 
do  not  conspire  to  fiow  down.  The 
farmers  ju^t  plu-?  along  at  belnp:  good 
citizens  and  supplying  the  Nation  with 
food.  They  do  want  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  and  risk,  however,  and  they 
should  have  it. 

FARM  Rrcrn*rs  and  wacts 

All  this  goes  to  sliow  tiiat  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  ici.lly  are  working 
insofar  as  the  furmer  is  concerned. 
When  the  city  boy  talks  about  Uie  law 
of  supplj'  and  ciexaand.  he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says.  Ke  ha.s  in  mind  a  law 
which  would  put  all  the  emphu.>ui  on 
supply  und  none  on  demand. 

Since  1920  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketing  and  tiie  wa;ie  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers  have  been  almost  identical 
each  year,  except  duiing  tlie  war  >ears 
when  there  was  no  effective  ceiling  on 
wcges  and  a  very  effective  ceiling  on 
fairn  prices.  For  instance,  in  1246  the 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  were 
$24,500,000,000  and  wage  earnings  of  fac- 
tory workers  were  $24,200,000.0^0.  In 
1C47  farm  receipts  were  $30,000,000,000 
and  waqe  earnings  of  factory  workers 
were  $29,500,000,000. 

Every  time  the  industrial  workers  get 
a  wage  increase  they  force  up  tlie  price 
of  farm  goods.  That's  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  action,  and  the  industrial 
workers  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
The  folks  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
metropolises  would  evidently  like  to  see 
an  OPA  on  farm  prices  and  let  wases 
and  other  prices  go  hog-wild. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  facts  are  these:  Th*e  farmer  must 
be  adtquately  supported  U  he  Is  to  pros- 
per and  he  must  be  adequately  supported 
if  the  Nation  is  to  prosper. 

There  ai-e  some  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent farm  program.  That  is  why  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  514.  my  own  farm  bill,  which 
will  allow  the  farmers  t'lemselves  to 
participate  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
farm  program.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  farmers  have  just  as  much  ability 
to  solve  their  OT^-n  prob'ems  fairly  as  do 
the  Washington  bureaucrats,  some  of 
whom  have  never  been  on  a  farm  except 
for  a  vi^it  I  hope,  as  a  mem'oer  of  the 
powerful  Houie  Agnculture  Cormiittee, 
to  have  my  bill  included  in  the  farm 
program  of  the  Eighty-seccod  Congress 

m  li^51. 

But  Uie  most  Imporunt  Uiing  to  re- 
member is  this;  If  we  have  a  reciuc'aon  in 
Iv'.im  income  »c  shall  i.  ive  a  reduction 
m  national  Income  seven  times  ao  Kieat. 
Every  dcpre-^on  Is  farm-led  and  farm- 
fed.  n..>lancally.  farm  prices  go  down 
before,  faster,  and  further  than  other 


prices.  Our  economy  is  so  integrated 
that  we  cannot  reduce  drastically  the 
purchasing  power  of  one-fifih  of  the 
i:.ition's  population  without  seriously  af- 
fectin,  the  prosperity  of  the  other  four- 
fii  hs  of  the  Nation. 

This  has  always  been  true  In  the  past. 
It  is  truer  than  ever  today,  because  ag- 
riculture is  a  bigger  customer  of  li>dus- 
try  than  ever  before  in  history. 

If  we  reduce  farm  incomes  drastically 
by  removing  stiopcrts.  we  mus*.  loo'<  for- 
ward to  soup  lines.  forcx:iC3urcs.  misery, 
poverty,  and  a  depression  which  would 
make  us  pitsiioveis  for  the  world  Com- 
muni.sts. 

I  think  our  economy  Ls  too  much  sub- 
sidized, but  I  can  never  vote  against  sup- 
ports for  the  farmer  until  every  busi- 
ness is  wi'iinfT  to  forego  Government 
s'.;prort.  This  doe.s  not  appear  possible 
in  the  predictable  futuie. 


Where  To— After  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNnr 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEFRLSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Si5eaker,  how  far  can  this  country  go  in 
aitempting.  sinplehandedly.  to  solve  the 
social,  economic,  and  military  problems 
of  other  nations  of  the  world  and  still  be 
able  to  mainta-n  its  security  and  defend 
its  freedom  at  home? 

How  many  Koreas  v.ill  there  be.  and 
how  many  of  such  expeditions  can  the 
American  people  swallow  and  digest? 

Tliese  are  rca.sonable  questions,  and 
the  public  is  entitled  to  have  them  an- 
swered by  those  who  are  directing  the 
war  and  our  foreim  policy  today.  This 
country-  stands  united  behind  our  ef- 
forts in  Korea.  Once  our  troops  ere 
sent  to  a  foreign  country  to  do  battle, 
every  loyal  Acierlcan  is  left  -with  but  one 
choice,  and  that  is  to  give  them  unlim- 
ited and  tmdivlded  support  in  order  that 
their  efforts  will  be  successful.  But  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  the  President  seme 
Questions,  and  we  are  entitled  to  frank 
and  honest  answeiT.  Have  we  embarked 
on  a  program  of  fighting  Russian  sat- 
ellite countries  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  globe  such  agtrression  breaks  out? 
Are  we  committed  to  a  program  of  ex- 
hausting our  manpower  and  dicripatmg 
our  resources  in  far-flung  corners  of  the 
globe  and,  thus,  weakening  ourselves 
while  our  real  enemy,  the  Sonet  Union, 
sits  on  the  sidelines  recervin:?  its  mili- 
tarj'  strength?  Tliese  are  questions  that 
dc-c:-ve  forthright  answers  from  the 
present  administration,  because  our  very 
survival  depends  upon  It. 

When  we  review  our  foreL-rn  policy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  it  is  easier 
to  understand  the  reason  for  tlic  tragic 
m?ss  wc  arc  in  today.  It  was  at  Yalta  in 
1C45  that  our  Govemm-'nt  cut  the  heart 
out  of  China  by  eivins  Manchuna  to  the 


Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  had  not 
lifted  a  hand  in  the  Pacific  war  against 
Japan,  and  yet  our  OoTemment  re- 
warded them  by  handing  over  the  richest 

industrial  and  acricuitural  part  of  China 
to  Joe  Stalin.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  we  forced  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  to  col- 
laborate with  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  paved  the  way  for  complete  com- 
munistic control  of  China  Thus,  by  two 
diplomatic  strokes  we  tvrned  over  500.- 
000,000  Chinese  to  the  Kremlin.  But  we 
did  not  stop  there.  Wc  permitted  the 
Communists  to  take  over  Korea  north 
cf  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  which  was 
bound  to  result  in  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval  in  that  country. 

We  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic aid  for  the  rehabilitation  of  South 
Kc!-ea.  and  maintained  a  large  army  to 
defend  it.    In  Ju.ne  of  1949  Secretary  of 
Defense  John-scn  ordered  our  troops  out 
of  South  Korea,  and  Secretary  of  Etat3 
Acheson    announced    that    both    South 
Korea  and  Formosa  were  outside  of  our 
defense  perimeter.    Then,  after  putting 
the  world  on  notice  that  we  did  not  con- 
sider South  Korea  worth  defending,  the 
North  Koreans  commenced  their  inva- 
sion.   Overnight  the  President  reversed 
the   p>olicy   previously   established,    and 
decided   to  send  our   troops   to  Soutli 
Korea.     How  ill-prepared  we  were  for 
tl:iis  expedition  has  been  well  demon- 
sti-ated  by  subsequent  events,  particu- 
larly in  the  blood  cf  American  soldiers. 
During  the  4  years  prior  to  Korea  we 
spent  more  than  850.000.000.000  in  na- 
tional defense.     Where  has  the  money 
gone?    In  that  4-year  period  only  $1  out 
of  every  seven  defense  dollars  has  been 
spent    on    actual    war    equipment — on 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  so  forth.    The 
rest  of  the  money  went  for  so-called  ad- 
ministrative costs,  out  of  which  we  got 
nothing  in  the  way  of  military  equip- 
ment.   The  armed  might  which  we  had 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II — the  fin:.:t 
and  the  best  in  history — was  steadily  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shell.    This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Con?Tess  has  consistently 
appropriated  every  defense  dollar  asked 
for  by  the  President.     On  at  least  two 
occasions  Congrtss  has  voted  ftmds  for  a 
70-group  Air  Force,  but  each  time  the 
President  limited   the  Air  Force   to  48 
groups.     In  1949  Congress  appropriated 
$189,000,000  for  a  superairci-aft  carrier. 
The  President  scrapped  the  plan  to  build 
this  earner  after  nearly  $5,000,000  had 
been  spent  in  laving  its  keel. 

Betv.een  1945  and  1950  there  were  no 
new  modem  tanks,  no  big  artillery  guns, 
no  nflcs.  no  machine  guns,  and  no  naval 
guns  b'illt.  and  not  a  single  new  Navy 
ship  put  on  the  ways.  All  of  there  things 
seem  unbelievable  in  view  of  the  billions 
that  were  appropriated  for  our  defenre. 
and  the  fact  that  we  were  supposedly 
getting  ready  to  defend  ourselves  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Wc  talk  about  defending  the  freedoms 
cf  the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  time  when 
we  are  111 -prepared  to  defend  our  own 
borders.  The  time  has  ccme  when  we 
mu."t  lork  I J  the  future  en  a  reili.nic 
basts.    We  mur,t  gear  cur  efforts  to  save 
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the  world's  freedoms  on  our  actual  ability 
and  capacity  to  carry  such  a  burden, 
rather  than  upon  the  false  premise  that 
our  manpower  and  resources  are  without 
limit. 

Even  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
can  go  bankrupt  if  its  economy  is 
Stretched  beyond  the  breaking  point. 
Let  lis  see  how  near  to  reality  such  a 
s.tuaUon  may  be  approaching.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  It  has  cost  us 
approximately  fifteen  billions  per  year 
to  maintain  a  manpower  potential  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  about  a  million  men. 
If  we  rp.Lse  this  level  to  5.000.000  men, 
our  cost  will  immediately  skyrocket  to 
seventy-five  billions  per  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  additional  arma- 
ments which  may  eajily  add  another 
fifteen  biUion  per  an! mm.  Add  to  this 
our  ncnmilitary  expenditures  and  you 
would  have  an  anni  al  budget  of  about 
$130.000.COO,000.  wh  ch  would  be  nearly 
60  percent  of  our  total  national  in- 
come. When  you  -.ake  60  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  earned  by  every  American 
citizen  you  are  nearing  the  breaking 
point.  Moreover,  this  does  not  encom- 
pass the  cost  of  fighting  on  forei£?n  bat- 
tlefields. If  we  are  to  send  our  Armed 
Forces  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  cost  will  run  into  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more,  and  can  only  be 
financed  by  further  additions  to  our  al- 
ready towering  national  debt. 

It  must  be  plain  to  everyone  by  now 
that  settling  the  world's  problems  is 
pretty  much  of  a  singlehanded  job  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  allies  at 
the  council  table.  We  have  allies  who 
gladly  accept  our  money  and  resources, 
and  we  have  allies  who  are  with  us  in 
spirit  if  not  in  action.  But  the  war  in 
Korea  has  proven  that  when  it  comes  to 
fighting,  the  United  Nations  means  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  .small  token 
contributions  it  is  our  boys  who  are  do- 
ing the  flehtlng  and  dying  in  Korea. 

Thi.i  same  noncooperatlve  spirit  ob- 
tains in  Europe,  where  demands  have 
been  made  that  American  troops  be  sent 
to  defend  European  soil  before  they  re- 
cruit armies  to  defend  their  own  coun- 
tries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  common 
kiuwlcdgc  that  western  Europe  regards 
RuMlan  acgrestlon  as  an  American  prob- 
lem. They  regard  it  as  a  fl'ht  between 
the  United  States  and  Ru^^kia  in  which 
they  have  no  primary  concern.  Actu- 
ally, Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  so  little  con- 
cern over  Russian  agcression  that  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  western  European 
countries  have  shipped  to  Russia  and  her 
eatellite  nations  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  rub- 
ber, machine  tools,  petroleum,  trucks, 
and  other  manufactured  articles,  all  of 
strategic  importance  and  usable  by  Ru.-:- 
sia  in  her  preparation  for  war.  These 
are  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  only  stupid 
men  will  avoid  facing  them. 

We  have  had  no  foreign  policy  or  pro- 
gram. Our  plans  have  been  made  hour 
by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  We  talk  in  one 
manner,  and  act  in  another.  We  have 
vacillated.  st'.:mbled.  ani  fumbled  our 
way  along  frcoa  one  p:o",;eai  to  another 


until  we  have  become  embroiled  in  what 
appears  to  be  world  war  III.  and  one  of 
the  most  tragic  entanglements  in  our 
entire  history. 

We  must  finish  our  Job  In  Korea. 
But  when  that  has  been  concluded  we 
must  pause  to  pet  our  bearings  and  de- 
termine our  future  course.  It  is  time 
that  we  did  some  straight  thinking  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy.  It  is  time  that 
the  President  took  the  American  people 
into  his  confidence  on  the.se  matters. 
Where  is  he  taking  us.  and  why? 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can 
contribute  our  share  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  world  problems,  but  we  cannot 
assume  the  whole  burden.  We  must 
ba.se  that  contribution  on  our  own  ability 
and  capacity.  We  must  put  first  things 
first.  Our  own  defenses  are  in  a  woeful 
state  of  disrepair.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
provide  an  adequate  defense  for  this 
Hemisphere.  Only  after  that  job  is  com- 
pleted will  we  be  able  to  a.ssess  our  abil- 
ity, in  terms  of  manpower  and  resources, 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

■We  must  keep  America  strong  and 
free.  We  will  profit  little  by  protecting 
the  liberty  and  freedoms  of  people  in 
other  countries  if  we  lose  our  own  in  the 
process. 


H.  R.  4800 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILSON 

or   OKLAHriMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  6.  1950.  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  H.  R.  4800,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
own  gratitude  for  his  action.  I  originally 
Introduced  H.  R.  2500  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  give  re- 
lief to  farmers  in  my  district  and  else- 
where who  had  pui'chasod  resettlement 
homes  under  the  Bankhcad-Jones  Faim 
Tenant  Act,  Those  farmers  who  pur- 
chased such  land  betv/een  103^.  the  date 
of  passage  of  this  law,  and  1046.  uhen  It 
was  amended,  received  but  a  portion  of 
the  mineral  interest  In  their  lands.  The 
remaining  portion  was  retained  by  the 
Government. 

These  farmers  have  since  that  time 
encountered  difficulties  of  serious  conse- 
quence. Where  they  have  desired  to  sell 
their  land  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
advantageously  because  of  the  outstand- 
ing mineral  rights.  A  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  their  land  In  many  cases  could 
not  .secure  a  loan  because  of  the  out- 
standing mineral  rights.  Further  it  has 
been  next  to  impossible  for  tht  owner  of 
such  land  to  lease  his  land  for  oil  and  gas 
development.  The  slowness  In  obtaining 
a  lease  from  the  Government  for  Its  frac- 
tional Interest  is  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
ring the  leasing  of  the  farmers'  inlexeot. 


As  a  consequence  neither  the  owner  of 
the  land  nor  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  benefit  from  the  hi^h  prices  of 
mineral  rights  and  leases  that  prevail 
when  a  well  goes  down  near  such  lanr'.. 
Further  than  this  there  are  instances  in 
my  district  where  wells  producing  oil  ar  d 
gas  have  been  completed  on  land  adjoui- 
ing  such  resettlement  farms.  Those 
wells  are  draining  the  oil  from  under 
such  farms  but  because  of  the  leasing 
difSculties  the  farmer  cannot  lease  his 
own  interest  and  secure  an  oUset  well  to 
protect  himself  from  drainage.  Thus 
both  the  Government  and  the  farmers 
lose. 

Mind  you,  this  situation  did  not  prevail 
as  to  those  farmers  who  purchased  such 
lands  after  the  1946  amendmeni.  The 
changed  policy  provided  in  these  amend- 
ments was  just  and  proper,  bui  of  course 
It  was  not  retroactive  to  assist  these  who 
had  purchased  resettlement  homes  be- 
tween 1936  and  1946. 

Despite  the  changed  policy  In  this  re- 
spect in  1946.  the  Government  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  those  scattered  fractional 
mineral  interests  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  retained  mineral  rights  have  been 
a  windfall  to  the  Government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Government  purchased  one 
farm  in  my  district  for  S12.000  with  min- 
erals Intact  and  then  sold  the  same  land 
for  the  same  price  but  retained  three- 
fourths  of  the  minerals.  This  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  in  other  in- 
stances. 

Because  other  Congressmen  had  simi- 
lar problems  in  their  districts,  several 
related  bills  were  considered  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  was  H.  R. 
4800.  reported  on  June  14.  1349.  As 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  23,  1949.  this  legislation 
provided  for  the  disposition  of  re- 
tained mineral  rights  reserved  or 
acquired  by  our  Government  under  any 
pro^'ram  heretofore  administered  by  the 
Re>:ettlement  Administration  or  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  or  now 
administered  by  the  Parmpr-*  Home  Ad- 
ministration with  certain  minor  excep- 
tions. This  bill  provided  for  the  sale  of 
the.no  retained  mineral  rights  to  the  pres- 
ent Individual  owners  of  the  surface 
rights  where  there  was  some  value.  An 
appraisal  would  fix  that  value,  thus  be- 
ing both  fair  to  the  farmers,  who  could 
clear  up  his  title  and  lease  his  land  for 
the  first  time,  and  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  the  mineral  rlk'hts  have 
no  value,  applications  accompanied  by  a 
fee  of  $1  would  result  in  the  simple 
quitclaim  of  the  outstanding  mineral 
rights  to  the  individual  owner  of  the 
surface. 

This  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  was 
considered  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress and  reported  with  amendments  on 
March  8.  1950.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  23.  1950,  and  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  the  next  day. 
As  signed  by  tlie  President,  this  measure 


allows  the  Department  of  Agriculture  90 
days  in  which  to  prepare  to  receive  ap- 
plications for  the  outstanding  mineral 
rights  administered  by  it.  Application 
must  be  made  in  7  years  of  the  date  of 
the  act.  September  6.  1950.  or  within  7 
years  of  the  acquisition  of  the  mineral 
Interests,  whichever  is  later. 
I  am  proud  of  the  part  that  I  have  been 

able  to  play  in  securing  fair  treatment 
to  those  farmers  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. These  farmers  are  grateful  for 
the  opportunities  brought  by  the  pro- 
grams under  which  they  purchased  their 
land.  They  have  not  been  demanding 
in  any  respect  despite  the  inequity 
worked  en  them  as  distinguished  frcm 
later  purchasers  who  acquired  the  en- 
tire mineral  right;  with  their  lands. 
Ours  has  always  been  a  land  of  equality 
of  opportunity  and  f  airncis  of  treatment 
where  we  could  make  it  so.  This  lepis- 
laticn  is  another  milestone  in  malting 
and  keeping  America  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity and  fair  treatment. 


Red  Threat  to  the  Phiiippires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATU'ES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  free 
world  is  united  against  the  Reds.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  aroused  to  the 
pitch  of  military  action  auainst  the 
Communist  plot  to  enslave  the  world. 

In  the  htht  of  open  warfare  now  In 
Korea  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  looming 
cloud  of  Red  invasion  of  Formosa,  shall 
we  fort;et  the  friendship  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Philippines? 

In  this  cri.sis  can  we  afford  to  forget 
that  for  us  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines Is  the  outermost  bastion  of  the 
frM  world  In  the  East? 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  the  most 
valid  reports  that  eooM  to  our  desks 
telling  uf  that  while  all  the  democratic 
world  is  roused  to  the  pitch  of  arms 
against  Red  aggression,  the  Redx  are 
even  now,  because  ci  our  folly,  crow- 
ing to  formidable  strength  rlKht  be- 
hind our  lines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Philippines? 

It  is  late  In  the  day  for  us  to  awaken, 
but  not  too  late  for  v.  to  take  note  with 
alarm  that  the  stren^'th  of  communism 
in  the  Philippines,  growing  on  the  de- 
struction of  free  trades-unions  and  the 
smashing  of  leritimate  strikes  under  the 
eyes  of  American  businessmen  and 
American  Government  official  observers, 
is  now  at  such  a  peak  that  Red  Huk- 
balahaps  joined  by  discontented  and  im- 
poverished workers  could  probably  today 
take  the  capital  city  of  Manila. 

The  United  States  is  a  democracy. 
The  American  flag  stands  for  free  labor. 
It  is  time  that  the  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  should  be  recognized  as  an 
influence  of  friendship  for  free-trades 
umonism. 
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The  strcneth  of  the  free  countries, 
their  backbone,  is  in  free  labor,  free 
unions,  and  in  livini^  warres  for  the  fami- 
lies of  their  worKin.trmen.  The  poison  of 
communism  feeds  on  poverty  and  on  the 
oppression  and  destruction  of  free 
unions. 

If  ever  a  worker  of  any  land  was  in 
need  of  free  and  bona  fide  trades-union- 
ism, it  is  the  worker  of  the  Philippines 
today  who  is  receivmg  less  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  to  feed  himself  and 
his  family. 

The  right  to  strike  has  been  practi- 
cally abrogated  by  tlie  courts.  About  2 
years  ago.  the  then  secretary  of  justice 
declared  that  picketing  on  the  part  of 
striking  employees  and  laborers  was  il- 
legal. The  workers  of  the  country  are 
herded  between  a  phony  labor  move- 
ment of  racketeers  countenanced  and  in 
league  with  some  Government  cfScials, 
company  unions,  and  factions  of  Com- 
munist-dominated organizations. 

Those  workers  who  want  no  part  of 
Government  or  racketeer  bondage  or 
communism,  and  who  seek  the  same 
ideals  in  free  unionism  as  the  American 
worker,  are  squeezed  between  the  pohce, 
the  courts,  and  short-sighted  big  busi- 
ness. 

Those  workers  who  still  hold  high  the 
standards  that  we  Americans  believe  in. 
in  their  efforts  against  overwhelming 
odds  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  democracy 
in  the  Philippines,  look  to  us  for  .'■upport. 

If  we  are  to  keep  democracy  alive  in 
the  Orient,  we  must  keep  it  alive  in  the 
Philippines. 

And  if  we  are  to  keep  it  alive  In  the 
Philippines,  the  Philippine  worker  must 
have  whatever  support  we  can  Rive  him 
toward  achieving  free  trades-unionism. 

The  families  of  the  Philippine  workers 
gave  aid  to  our  allied  .'^oldiers  before 
Can  w'  ju.'tly  look  for  their  help  a^^aln  if 
we  stand  idly  by  now  and  s(  e  h:m  ground 
to  denperalion  between  Die  two  mill- 
stones of  communism  and  economic 
need? 


A  Hittory  of  Commanlim  In  New  Deal 
Wasuington  Down  to  Truir.un'i  Veto  of 
tSe  Communttt  Control  Bill 

EX'IE::s'f),N'  OF  REMAPK3 
(It 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWiNN 

C»     Nf.V    YCJI'.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
New  Deal,  communism  was  an  under- 
ground, outlaw  movement  in  the  United 
States.  Barred  from  the  ballot  by  18 
State  legislatures,  the  Stalinites  were 
without  legal  standing.  Their  party 
was  treated  as  the  thing  it  was,  a 
wrecking  movement  of  Godless  outlaws 
and  violent  revolutionaries.  Four  Presi- 
dents faithfully  had  preserved  the 
United  States  policy  of  nonrecogniticn  of 
the  lawless  Communist  Russia. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  New  Deal. 
Early    in    1Sj3,    soon    after    President 


Roosevelt's  inauguration  on  March  4, 
talk  was  heard  of  immediate  recognition 
of  the  Moscow  government.  Before  the 
year  was  out  recognition  had  been 
accomplished. 

Thenceforth,  the  outlaw  breed  of 
wreckers  and  despoilers  of  civilization 
were  taken  into  the  family  of  nations, 
offered  a  place  at  the  council  table  of 

humanity  and.  in  the  United  States, 
invited  to  become  a  part  of  government. 

And  precisely  at  this  point  began  the 
most  treacherous  betrayal  of  America 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

Today,  after  17  years  of  organized 
Communist  penetration  in  America,  we 
have  the  whole  story  m  the  public  rec- 
ord, the  story  of  Moscow's  treacherous 
infiltration  of  every  major  department 
and  agency  of  our  own  United  States 
Government,  both  in  Washington  and 
throughout  those  States  in  which  large 
Federal  payrolls  are  controlled  by  the 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

On  August  28.  1950.  Lee  Pressman, 
formerly  an  attorney  m  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Under  oath,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  a  Communist  Party  cell  m  Washing- 
ton in  1934  and  1935.  He  named  three 
coworkers  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administraiion,  the  first  of  the 
New  Deal  recovery  agencies,  as  collab- 
orators in  the  Communist  underground 
then  operating  within  the  Federal  de- 
partments under  the  Roo^evelt-Wallace- 
Tugwell  prof^ram  to  reorganize  tne 
American  economic  and  pohtical  system. 

In  the  12-year  record  of  the  House 
Commutee  on  Un-American  Activities 
there  is  no  earlier  date  established  for 
the  launchinK  of  the  Communu;t  net- 
work within  the  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  The  Communist  cell 
in  the  State  Department,  which  came  to 
liRhl  in  the  Aluer  Hi.ss  trial,  txvan  oper- 
ations in  1038-39  The  Marzanl  cell  in 
th'  hivtc  Iiepo! tment  did  1th  work  m 
li/40  43.  The  Judith  Ccpion  rlnif  in  the 
Dcpai  tmrnt  of  Justice  was  active  in  the 
yearn  1943-40  The  Amcrii.'iia  npy  rinK. 
wiiirii  opt  rated  In  bf)th  th'-  State  and 
Navy  Di  parimcnts  as  v<  '1  ir,  in  the  O.T.cc 
ol  htruU-r'ic  hfivic'-.  M  lit  it>  fA-cnif.  to 
Moscow  in  ihr-  yvAtu  1943-4.^,  The 
atomic-energy  >>py  rini;  did  it.s  work  in 
1942-46.  Prejisman's  tcblimony  wan  the 
flrbt  from  a  former  Govtinmcnl  em- 
ployee v.ho  had  been  him.siU  a  member 
of  the  Moscow  network  m  Wa.shinKton 
during  the  first  months  of  the  New  Deal, 
dating  from  March  4.  1933. 

The  three  other  Communist  Party 
members  who  worked  closely  with  him  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
trations Kremlin  cell  were  named  by 
Pressman  in  his  testimony  as  first, 
Nathan  Witt,  who  later  became  secretary 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  shaped  our  Federal  labor  policy  for 
years;  second.  John  J.  Abt.  who  was  chief 
of  the  legal  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  in  1933.  be- 
came assistant  general  counsel  for  Harry 
Hopkins'  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion in  1935,  and  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney   General    m    1921-18,    and    third. 
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Charles  Ki-amt^r.  who  left  the  Aiericul- 
tui-al  Adjusiment  Admini.stration  to  be- 
come general  counsel  to  the  ^c-nAie  La- 
bor Commiiiee.  in  which  capacity  he  was. 
with  Chairman  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Warner  Act,  which  gave  com- 
munism a  free  hand  in  the  American 
labor  movement. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Pressman's  testi- 
mony forms  the  vital  missing  link  in  the 
Communist  trail  in  New  E>eal  Washing- 
ton. Th^  many-sided  Moscow  network 
w^hich  came  to  light  ip  later  years  m  all 
the  major  departments  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment.  was  sped?d  originally  m  1933  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, when  Henry  A.  Wallace  was  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  with  Rexfoitl  Guy 
Tugwell  as  Under  Secretary  and  top  ad- 
ministrator of  the  first — unconstitu- 
tional— incarnation  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

Pressman  was  first  named  as  an  in- 
fluential king-pin  of  the  Washington 
Communists  m  the  early  New  Deal  era. 
in  the  testimony  of  Whittaker  Chambers, 
in  August  1948.  When  the  House  Com- 
mittee called  him  on  that  occasion. 
Pressman  dismissed  Chambers'  charges 
as  "the  stale  and  lurid  mouthin?s  of  a 
Republican  exhibitionist."  In  thr  same 
manner.  Alger  Hiss  had  denied  Cham- 
bers' accusations  with  unrestrained  ve- 
hemence. Two  yeai-s — and  one  Presi- 
dential election — were  to  pass  before  the 
record  would  be  completed  bv  Press- 
man's frank  admission — after  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea — that  he  had 
himself  suggested  Alger  Hiss  for  ap- 
pointment as  general  courvsel  for  thti 
Senate  Munitions  Investigating  Com- 
mittee in  1935.  from  which  post  Hiss  had 
moved  on  to  larger  fields  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  State  Department  and  the 
United  Nations  Preparatory  Commission 

After  leaving:  Federal  service  in  193fl 
Pressman  became  a  national  figure  a.s 
general  counsel  for  the  CIO.  at  $19  00C 
a  year.  As  lesal  guide  and  mentor  to 
the  late  Sidney  Hillman.  Pres.'^man  was 
a  moving  force  in  the  CIO  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  which  reelected  Roose- 
velt for  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  put 
Henry  Wallace  in  as  Vice  President  and 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  ex- 
tended its  stranglehold  on  Congress. 

As  long  ago  as  December  1948.  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reported : 

Communist  espionage  has  broken  through 
the  security  forces  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  made  off  with  secret  informa- 
tion of  both  military  and  diplomatic  plans, 
policies,  and  actions.  This  espionage  sys- 
tem has  been  carefully  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  15  years,  and  It  has  been 
successful  to  a  degree  critical  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  thla  Republic. 

It  is  significant  that  the  development 
period  of  this  Communist  network  in 
Washington — "more  than  15  years, '  as 
of  1948 — links  perfectly  with  Pressman's 
testimony  that  his  own  Communist  ac- 
tivity in  AAA  dated  buck  to  tlie  very 
launching  of  AAA  in  1933-34.  Thus, 
there  Is  now  established  in  tht^  printed 
public  recoid  an  unbroken  chain  of  or- 
ganized Communist  activity,  at  the  di- 
rect expense  of  the  United  Slates  tax- 


payers, within  the  very  structure  of  our 
own  Federal  establishment,  continuously 
since  the  first  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  the  light  of  this  public  record,  the 
New  Deal  now  stands  exposed  as  the 
spawning  ground  of  organized  commu- 
nism within  the  structure  of  American 
Government.  Under  the  protective  shel- 
ter of  the  New  Deal's  alphabetical  won- 
derland, communism  ceased  to  be  an 
outlaw,  underground  movement,  to  be- 
come an  active,  directing  force  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  official  acceptance  at  the 
White  House,  communism  gradually 
penetrated  every  department  and  agency 
of  the  executive  branch.  Wh'^n  Con- 
gress, in  1948,  began  to  expose  this  Com- 
munist infiltration  with  unanswerable 
evidence.  President  Truman  ridiculed 
the  work  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  with  the  flippant  rejoinder 
••Red  herring"!  But  this  complacent 
tolerance  of  Kremlin-directed  commu- 
nism in  Washington  had  been  foretold 
in  an  earlier  campai':;n  utterance  of 
President  Truman,  who  had  said  of 
Stalin,  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  on  June  11. 
1948: 

I  like  old  Joe.  He's  a  decent  fellow,  but 
he's  a  prisoner  of  the  Politburo. 

Now  it  appears  our  own  Harry  is  a 
prisoner  of  a  politburo,  American  variety. 

As  a  fellow  prisoner  with  "Old  Joe," 
Piesident  Triunans  acceptance  of  com- 
munism as  a  benign  world  pwwer  came 
more  than  10  years  after  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
had  begun  a  systematic  delineation  of 
world  Communist  sabotage  and  espio- 
nage in  the  United  States. 

That  committee  was  set  up  first  by 
House  Resolution  No.  282  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  May  26,  1938.  and  on 
January  3,  1945,  was  made  a  perma- 
nent standing  committee  of  the  House. 

During  its  first  10  years,  under  Pres- 
idents Roosevelt  and  Trimaan.  the  com- 
mittee was  the  object  of  almost  con- 
tinuous bitter  abuse  and  violent  scorn 
from  the  White  Hou.sc.  Congress  was 
bombarded  wit,h  petitions  and  requests 
to  kill  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. Since  1948,  President  Trimian 
has  sought  to  dismiss  all  charges  of 
communism  in  Washmgton  as  only  more 
•"red  herring.""  Many  of  his  administra- 
tion leaders  in  Congress  have  sought  to 
whitewash  it  and  ridicule  the  extent  of 
its  existence. 

Yet  this  committee's  flies  today  hold 
more  than  50,000  pai,'es  of  testimony  sup- 
ported by  literally  tons  of  exhibits,  trac- 
ing the  growth  of  communism  and  its 
propaganda  and  political  organization  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1939  the  committee  published  the 
names  of  10  international  CIO  unions 
then  under  complete  domination  and 
control  of  known  Communists. 

On  Ortobc?r  30,  1939,  the  committee 
published  the  names,  positions,  and  sal- 
aries of  563  Federal  employees  in  Wash- 
ington known  to  have  been  afilliatcd  with 
an  avowed  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy. 

Yet  it  wjs  not  until  March  21.  1947 — 
7  years  later— that  Preoident  Truman 


appointed  the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  to 
check  on  Communists  and  fellow-travel- 
ers in  the  Federal  departments  and 
bureaus. 

That  Board  examined  the  records  of 
more  than  9,200  suspected  security  risks 
in  the  Government  service.  Only  4.575 
of  these  cases  finally  were  cleared  for 
future  Federal  employment.  In  691 
cases  the  FBI  investigation  was  sus- 
pended when  the  suspected  employee  left 
the  Government  service  voluntarily. 

Renewing  Its  inquiry  Into  Communist 
penetration  of  the  labor  movement,  the 
committee  on  March  29,  1344,  named 
21  CIO  organizations  as  Communist -con- 
trolled. Later  the  committee  pubh.shed 
a  list  of  160  educational,  pohtical.  and 
propaganda  organizations  known  to  be 
Communist  fronts.  During  the  war 
the  committee  investigated  Communist 
propaganda  broadcasts  at  Government 
expense  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. This  inquiry  was  abandoned 
when  two  subofficials  in  charge  of  OPA 
radio  resigned  their  Federal  posts; 
Later  the  committee  put  a  stop  to  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda  then  being  broad- 
cast at  Federal  expense  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1947,  Gerhart 
Eisler  was  exposed  as  the  No.  1  agent  of 
the  Communist  International  in  the 
United  States.  Convicted  and  sentenced 
to  prison  for  passpwrt  fraud.  Eisler 
jumped  bail,  escaped  from  the  United 
States  aboard  the  Polish  frei^hLr  B2- 
tory.  and  soon  became  Stalin"s  chief 
propaganda  agent  in  Berlin. 

On  May  10,  1948.  the  House  commit- 
tee reported  to  Congress: 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  auvucates  the  overthrow  uf  uur 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  •  •  • 
The  American  Communist  Party  is  now.  and 
always  has  been,  under  the  ^direction  of  an 
International  Communist  organlratlon  domi- 
nated by  the  leaders  of  the  Commuiilst  Party 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  In  other 
words,  what  the  Chinese  and  Greek  Com- 
munists are  doing  to<lay  Is  what  tlte  Amer- 
ican Communists  plan  to  do  tomoTDW  under 
similar  circumstances.  •  •  •  The  harm 
that  can  be  done  by  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  must  not  be  minimized. 

Evidence  that  American  Communists 
are  financed  directly  by  Moscow  .s  found 
in  the  report  of  the  House  Un-A;nerican 
Activities  Committee  for  December  31. 
1948.  After  a  5-hour  cross-examination 
of  Whittaker  Chambers  on  Dtjcember 
28.  the  committee  reported; 

Mr.  Chambers  said  the  espionage  ring  re- 
cruited lis  personnel  primarily  In  the  United 
Stales  for  operation  In  other  coun'ries.  in- 
cluding Japan,  Germany.  France.  Finland, 
and  Chlnn.  Mr.  Chambers  also  dls<:lo8ed  to 
the  committee  thnt.  In  his  position  as  courier 
for  the  party,  he  on  one  occaslor  took  a 
money  belt  from  New  York  to  Ssn  Fran- 
cisco containing  approxlm.ately  §1  ),000  for 
the  purpoee  of  financing  west  c<>ast  spy 
opt  rations. 

Such  was  the  web  and  extent  ot  Com- 
munist operations  in  the  United  States 
Government  as  disclosed  up  to  May 
1950.  when  the  details  of  the  ce.ebrated 
Amerasia  case  was  revealed  to  an  un- 


suspecting American  public,  through  a 
long-suppressed  report  of  another  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  Sunday. 
March  11,  1945.  Federal  agents  entered 
the  offices  of  the  pro-Communist  maga- 
zine Amerasia.  225  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  They  seized  some  1.700  secret 
documents  stolen  from  the  Department 
of  State.  War  Department.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Office  of  War  Information,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Secur- 
ity classifications  on  these  documents 
ranged  from  "restricted"  and  ■confiden- 
tial"" to  '"top  secret." 

The  official  report  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  this  raid,  however, 
was  not  made  public  until  May  22,  1950. 
In  presenting  the  report  on  that  date — 
CoNGREssiON.'kL  RECORD,  May  22,  1950, 
page  7428 — Chairman  Sam  Hobbs,  of 
Alabama,  explained  that  the  original  re- 
port had  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  in  a  routine  manner  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1946,  during  a  recess  of  Congress. 
It  had  never  been  printed. 

Over  the  p>eriod  of  5  years  and  2 
months  between  the  Amerasia  raid  in 
New  York  and  publications  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  report,  all  the  essen- 
tial material  in  the.se  1.700  secret  docu- 
ments had  been  available  to  Moscow. 
During  those  5  years  the  orbit  of  Stalin's 
overlordship  had  expanded  from  170,- 
000.000  population  in  Russia  to  more 
than  800.000.000  population  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Including  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Rumania,  eastern  Ger- 
many, Albania,  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
China,  Manchuria,  and  North  Korea. 
But  during  those  critical  5  years  of  the 
cold  war  the  American  people  never  were 
told  by  President  Truman  that  the  most 
vital  military  and  diplomatic  secrets  of 
the  Umted  States  Government  had  been 
stolen  by  the  Kremlin's  spy  ring  in 
Washington. 

Informed  observers  have  expressed 
the  conviction  that  this  case — one  of  the 
weirdest  in  American  political  history — 
is  the  key  to  America's  postwar  diplo- 
matic debacle  in  Asia.  The  suppression 
of  the  Amerasia  evidence  for  5  years 
served  one  great  purpose;  it  sheltered 
and  protected  the  pro-Communist  ring 
in  the  State  Department  until  their 
treacherous  work  of  national  betrayal 
had  been  accomplished  fully. 

About  10  a.  m.  in  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  Amerasia  raid  in  New  York — 
March  12.  1945— some  of  the  more  im- 
portant recovered  documents  were  laid 
before  Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan, 
head  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  in  Washington.  General  Dono- 
van instantly  demanded  that  the  ma- 
terial be  turned  over  to  the  district  at- 
torney for  immediate  grand-jury  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  started  that  day.  so  that 
the  Government  officers  involved  or  sus- 
pected might  be  subpenaed  en  mass, 
without  opportunity  to  compare  notes 
on  their  testimony. 

But  this  plan  did  not  go  through. 
President  Roosevelt,  then  in  the  last 
month  of  his  life,  directed  that  the  case 
be  turned  over  to  the  FBI  for  full  in- 
vestigation.   All  public  discussion  of  the 


Amerasia   material  was  to  be   avoided 
during  the  FBI  investigation. 

Thirteen  weeks  later,  on  May  29.  1945, 
the  FBI  report  to  the  Attorney  General 
recommended  six  arrests  in  the  Amer- 
asia case.  But  on  May  31  the  Attorney 
General  hastily  informed  the  FBI  the 
whole  case  must  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  then  organizing  the 
United  Nations.  Publication  of  the  re- 
covered Amerasia  documents,  it  was  con- 
tended officially,  might  embarrass  the 
San  Francisco  conference,  of  which 
A:5er  Hiss  had  been  named  Secretary 
General.  Owen  Lattimore,  unofficial 
State  Department  adviser  on  Asiatic  af- 
fairs, had  been  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
asia editorial  board  from  1937  to  1941. 

On  June  6.  1945,  six  persons  in  the 
Amerasia  case  were  arrested  by  FBI 
agents  on  charges  alleging  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  espionage  laws.  A  few  days 
later  these  charges  were  reduced  to  con- 
spiracy to  violate  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  havins  to  do  with  the  em- 
bezzlement and  mutilation  of  Govern- 
ment documents. 

The  grand  jury  failed  to  return  true 
bills  against  three  of  those  arrested.  But 
on  Aueust  10.  1945,  true  bills  were  re- 
turned against  Phillip  Jaffe.  the  Russian- 
born  editor  of  Amerasia;  Emanuel  Lar- 
sen.  a  State  Department  officer;  and  Lt. 
Andrew  PwOth,  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence. 

On  October  2.  Jaffe  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  and  was  fined  $2,500. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  November  2, 
a  curious  hour  when  Washington  courts 
are  not  normally  in  session.  Larsen  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  and  was  fined  $500. 
This  session  of  court  lasted  less  than  15 
minutes. 

On  February  13.  1946.  the  last  remain- 
ing Amerasia  indictment,  against  Lieu- 
tenant Roth,  was  quashed  on  motion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  net  of  the  Amerasia  disclosures, 
therefore,  was  six  arrests,  three  releases 
without  indictment,  one  fine  of  $2,500, 
another  fine  of  S500.  and  one  indictment 
quashed.  Somewhere  high  in  the  Gov- 
ernment powerful  forces  had  succeeded 
in  smothering  from  national  view  and 
public  discussion  the  whole  shocking 
story  of  1,700  secret  documents  stolen 
from  the  sensitive  departments  in  Wash- 
ington for  reproduction  in  a  Communist 
magazine  in  New  York. 

To  date  only  the  high  lights  of  these 
17  years  of  treasonable  betrayal  in 
Washington  have  been  sketched  in  the 
public  record.  Some  day,  when  all  the 
records  may  be  examined,  the  whole 
frightful  story  of  New  Deal  treachery, 
sabotage,  and  espionage  will  be  unfolded 
for  public  appraisal. 

That  story  will  tell  exactly  how  many 
Communists  and  fellow-travellers  found 
employment  in  the  Federal  bureaus  af- 
ter 1933.  It  will  tell  who,  in  1945.  lifted 
the  ban  against  enlisting  avowed  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States  military 
services,  and  why  we  have  as  alleged  by 
Browder  over  13.000  Communists  in  the 
armed  services.  It  will  explain  why. 
during  and  after  the  war.  known  Com- 
munists and  sympathizers  so  often  found 


themselves  in  pivotal  strategic  posts  In 
the  State  Department. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  story  already 
are  at  hand.  Lee  Pressman  has  filled  In 
an  important  gap  between  1933  and  19C8. 
The  Amerasia  case  supplies  another  vital 
link  between  1945  and  1950. 

It  is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  infil- 
tration is  so  great  that  every  chance  ex- 
posure of  ftagrant  Communist  intrigue 
and  espionage  in  Washington  since 
1933  somehow  has  been  shielded  and 
smothered  by  determined  White  House 
intervention.  On  ever>-  hand,  full  and 
complete  exposure  of  communism  in  the 
Federal  establishment  has  been  ob- 
structed and  frustrated  from  1933  down 
to  the  present  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  outlines  a 
picture  with  many  a  dark  shadow  still 
unexplored.  But  the  evidence  is  now 
complete  that  the  Communists  have  in- 
filtrated one  of  the  great  political  par- 
ties. This  admission  is  reported  in  a 
recent  review  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  The  Honorable 
Martin  Dies,  former  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  was 
threatened  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  At 
a  conference  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Dies  in  1938  at  the  White  House  the 
President  warned  Mr.  Dies  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  could  not  win  if  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  investi- 
gated the  Commumsts  in  the  CIO.  Such 
an  investigation,  said  the  President. 
would  cause  the  CIO  to  turn  against  the 
party  and,  said  he: 

Without  their  support  the  Democratic 
Party   would   be   defeated. 

Then  after  ridiculing  Dies  for  seeing 
things  under  the  bed  the  President  said: 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Communists. 
Some  of  the  best  friends  I  have  got  are  Com- 
munists. 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A  President  who  found  Joe  Stalin  "a  de- 
cent fellow"  in  1948  hardly  could  be  ex- 
pected to  become  really  indignant  and 
incensed  that  a  foreign  power  with  a 
propaganda  machine  "at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  Marines,"  ac- 
tually had  penetrated  every  department 
of  his  own  government. 

Finally  Norman  Thomas  and  Earl 
Browder  have  announced  that  the  So- 
cialists and  the  Communists  have  se- 
cured most  of  their  program  through  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  have  virtually 
dissolved  the  Socialist  and  Communist 
parties  as  separate  units.  They  are  now 
masters  of  the  once-great  Jeffersonian 
Democratic  Party.  Thomas  and  Brow- 
der write  with  satisfaction  and  say  in 
effect  that: 

Our  work  Is  done.  We  are  satisfied.  Our 
followers  numbering  about  900.000  are  now 
In  the  New  Deal  Democratic  Socialist -Com- 
munist Party — the  party  of  the  future. 

But  a  surge  of  robust  patriotism 
sweeps  America  today.  Our  people  want 
a  housecleaning  in  Washington.  They 
demand  vigorous  congressional  action  to 
root  out  the  Communist  spies,  traitors, 
and  saboteurs.  But  the  people  them- 
selves must  crusade  and  make  manifest 
tiiea-  Will 
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a. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF  MINNiSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  so  much  of  prop- 
aganda, misinformation,  and  misstate- 
ment of  facts  about  the  so-called  Kerr 
amendment  to  H.  R.  1758.  to  clarify  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  that  I  feel  a 
statement  should  be  made  in  regard  to 
that  proposed  legislation. 

In  time,  and  when  the  facts  are  com- 
pletely brought  to  lipht.  I  am  sure  the 
consumers  and  the  general  public  will 
understand  and  acknowledge  the  truth 
about  this  bill. 

Ths  consumers  will  ultimately  find 
out  that  a  vote  for  the  Kerr  amendment 
was  in  their  best  interest  and  an  effort 
to  give  them  cheaper  fuel  by  bringing 
more  and  more  natural  gas  to  them,  and 
comn3tmg  in  the  American  way  with 
other  fuels  admittedly  costing  more. 

HTSTOaiCAL    BACKGROUND 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  had  jurisdiction  of  sales  of  nat- 
liral  gas  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  1938  act  specifically  exempted 
"production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas" 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

In  1947.  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  Interstate  case,  which 
aroused  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
Court  might  not  permit  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  "arm's 
length"  sale  of  natural  gas  by  Independ- 
ent producers  and  gatherers  to  inter- 
state pipeline  companies. 

Arms  length  sales  are  tran.sactions 
between  two  parties  which  are  unlinked 
by  reasons  of  ownership  or  control,  and 
which  do  not  violate  the  ShfrmaTi  Anti- 
trust Act.  Independent  producers  are 
those  who  do  not  own  transmission  fa- 
cilities and  have  no  connection  with  in- 
terstate pipeline  firms. 

KERR    BILL 

The  so-called  Kerr  gas  bill  was  to  do 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only — it  said 
in  clear  and  unmistakable  language  that 
the  provisicos  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938  which  specifically  exempt  the  in- 
dependent producers  and  gatherers  of 
gaus  from  tiie  control  and  reguiatioa  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  meant 
what  it  said. 

The  Kerr  bill  did  not  affect  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  "it  has  existed  since  1933. 

It  did  not  e.xempt  any  company  or 
individual  that  has  been  or  pre^ntly  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

It  did  not  aflfect  the  price  of  natural 
gas  sold  by  independent  producers. 

It  did  not  have  as  its  purpose  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  consumer. 

DrrREASE   IN  COST  TO  CONStTMKR 

Over  th»  past  12  years,  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  consumer  has  gone  down 
12  percent  while  the  cost  of  practically 
every  other  heating  fuel  has  increased. 


nxi-O   GAfi   CHRAP 

These  housewives  might  be  glad  to  know 
that  4  cents  would  be  a  generous  estimate 
of  the  field  price  of  the  gas  they  use  In  a 
months  cooking.  They  might  also  be  glad 
of  the  reassurance  of  Speaker  Ratbxjrn,  who 
is  at  least  as  well  Informed  on  the  subject 
as  Senator  Dotjclas.  that  the  Kerr  bill  would 
not  Increase  the  price  of  gas  by  one  red  cent. 

The  Dally  News  Is  for  low  gas  prices  W© 
are  convinced  that  the  way  to  have  them 
Is  to  encourage  producers  to  find  more  gas 
and  to  &eU  it  to  the  pipelines.  Transmission 
costs  drcp  as  volume  Increases,  and  the  more 
high-priced  manufactured  g.i3  that  is  dis- 
p'.nced  by  natural  gas.  the  greater  the  saving. 
(Chicago  Daily  News.) 

PErs:OENT'S  VETO 

The  President  has  vetoed  the  Kerr  bill, 
and  therefore  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
li>38  was  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the 
Kerr  bill. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  will  go  in  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  price  of  gas 
down  at  the  source,  and  just  what  may 
result  regarding  the  status  of  independ- 
ent producers  and  gatherers  and  ulti- 
mately regarding  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
to  the  consumer. 

The  foliowins  is  editorial  comment  by 
the  Boston  Herald,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing newspapers  of  New  England,  on  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  Kerr  bilL 

RXCXTIATORT    MAOMUS 

Here  are  a  few  facta  that  make  ?It  Tru- 
man's  position   seem   more   glittering   than 

EGXUld. 

Thf>  price  of  natural  gas,  like  oil  and  coal, 
la  now  unregulated.  The  FPC  regulates  the 
pipelines  that  carry  the  gas  and  also  the 
companies  that  both  produce  gas  and  operate 
the  lines.  But  the  88  percent  cf  the  gas  that 
la  procJu-ed  by  the  independent  companies 
has  be#n  unregulated,  and  the  Kerr  bill 
would  have  in.'-ured  that  It  remained  so, 
against  an  evident  Intention  of  the  FTC  to 
take  over  control,  bo,  if  CongrCM  sustaltis 
the  veto.  a«  seems  likely,  we  shall  have  all  gae 
going    Into    Interstate    commerce    regulated. 

Mr.  Truman  fears  a  monopoly  because  once 
a  pipeline  company  builds  to  a  gas  field  it 
h«8  to  take  the  prices  set  by  the  own?r  of 
that  flelJ,  since  ptr>ellne  can't  be  shifted 
easily.  Restilt,  he  Implies,  would  be  rocket- 
ing prices. 

But  someone  didn't  fully  inform  the  Presi- 
dent. No  company  spends  millions  building 
a  pipeline  to  a  gas  fle'd  without  malUug 
certain  that  the  price  of  gas  won't  get  out 
Of  hand.  They  aren't  that  simple  in  the 
industry.  They  make  long-term-price  con- 
tracts, and  most  gus  today  Is  already  under 
25-year  agreements.  The  President  is  naive 
in   thinking  otherwise. 

Competition  is  further  limited,  the  Presi- 
dent says,  by  tixe  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  gas.  It  happens  that  35  companies 
control  70  i>ercent  of  the  known  rcerv^s. 
and  that  among  them  are  tliose  horrible 
a.;gTegatlons  of  capital — Standard  OU  and 
Phillips  Petroletun.  (Horrible  to  the  lib- 
erals >  But  even  If  a  single  corporation 
held  70  percent  of  the  reserves,  it  would 
still  have  to  set  a  price  that  would  lure 
conjiumcrs  from  the  fuels  they  now  use.  It 
l.s  like  the  monopoly  of  the  railroads  that  no 
longer  exists. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Truman's  veto  may  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  he  Intends.  It  takes 
heavy  capital  to  find  productive  gps  fields, 
risk  capital,  for  the  danger  of  loss  is  grfat. 
Risk  capital  Is  scarce  today,  and  the  standard 
6-perceut  return  that  rek^ulatory  aKencles 
usually  allow  isn't  enough  to  attract  very 
much. 

We  now  have  known  gas  reserves  for  30 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
In  1955  Uie  increased  consumption  will  re- 


duce those  reserves  to  9  years'  supply — unle 
a  sufOclent  incenuve  exists  to  expand  ex- 
ploration and  p»-oduction  programs.  The 
oU  induiilry.  without  price  control,  has  kept 
about  13  years'  supplies  in  sight  for  the  last 
20  years,  due  to  the  operation  of  econ'>mlc 
laws  Mr.  Truman  would  repeal.  Control  In 
gss  Is  likely  to  mean  less  gas  and  higher 
prices.  Less  gas.  incidentally,  for  naaonal 
defense. 

But  whatever  will  happen  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  this  paa&lon  for  regulation  is 
driving  us  into  a  kind  of  economic  madness. 
If  we  keep  coal  prices  up  and  gas  prices 
down,  what  shall  we  do  with  oil''  Alrer\dy 
some  of  the  oil  companies  with  byproduct 
gas  to  sell  scent  a  move  In  their  direction, 
and  they  may  deem  it  cheaper  to  burn  their 
gas  off  than  sell  into  re<;ulatlon.  If  the  gas 
price  is  kept  down,  the  sick  co»l  industry 
will  have  to  turn  up  iu  toes,  for  price  mini- 
mums  won't  save  It. 

We  may  as  well  make  our  choice  now.  cither 
we  stop  our  drift  into  regulation  or  we  must 
Just  give  up  and  regulate  everything  there  is. 

Representative  Paul  Sh.vfer.  of  Michi- 
gan. sa»d: 

Vrro  IN  Error 

Because  many  consumers  of  natural  gas 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  President's  veto 
hss  warded  off  the  threat  of  higher  rates  for 
this  popular  fuel.  I  believe  that  it  Is  well  that 
you  should  know  that  there  is  far  more 
danger  of  higher  gas  rates  now  than  there 
would  have  been  had  the  President  signed 
the  gas  bill.  In  spite  of  all  the  fog  that  was 
thrown  up  during  consideration  of  the  Kerr 
bill.  It  was  purely  a  measure  simply  to  retain 
to  the  vtirlous  States  the  control  over  their 
natural  gas  resources  they  hitherto  have  en- 
joyed; tilu3  control  of  distribution  cf  gas 
within  their  borders. 

So,  I  submit  to  you,  that  a  vote  for  the 
Kerr  bill  was  a  vote  for  lowering  gms  prices 
to  the  consumer,  and  for  ever-growing  sup- 
plies of  gas.  The  Kerr  bill  was  well  designed 
tn  prevent  further  gcclallzatlon  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  and  to  maintain  9r„tes' 
rlght«.  It  WMS  a  bill  to  protect  gas  consumers 
and  Dot  to  exploit  them. 

AfTta    V«TO — APFtTCA'nOXl    fictwrT-T    TOM 
incrzask  cr  ratzs 

Charges  are  made  that  the  Kerr  bill 
would  have  raised  the  price  of  gas.  V.'hat 
has  happened  since  the  veto  of  the  Kerr 
bill? 

On  September  2,  1950,  I  released  the 
following  statement  to  some  of  the  news- 
papers  In  Minnesota; 

I  note  in  the  Twin-City  newspapers  of  Au- 
gust 29.  195Q.  that  the  company  which  sup- 
plies Minnesota  with  natural  gas  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlsslon  for 
an  Increase  of  rates  Many  other  piis  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  also  have  ap- 
plied for  Increases  since  the  President's  veto 
of  this  bill. 

My  political  opponents  must  be  for  this  in- 
crease of  price  wuich  I  w.xs  against. 

If  my  political  opponents'  view  is  to  pre- 
vail, the  pnces  of  natural  gas  wUl  go  higher 
and  higher.  There  will  be  a  shortage  nf 
production  of  gas,  and  that  shortage,  with 
the  Increase  In  demand  because  of  the  pres- 
ent laree  and  ever-lncreaslne  number  of 
users,  wP.l  result  in  higher  prices  as  weU  as 
an  insufflcieut  quantity  of  ge%  for  tne  users. 

You  will  remember  what  happened  dunng 
the  last  days  of  the  OPA,  wlieu  regulation 
and  control  made  it  impossible  for  you  to 
obtain  meat  to  feed  your  families.  At  that 
time  because  of  the  prospect  of  c^ritttiufd 
ret;ulatlon  and  price  controls  on  meat  the 
producers  Just  simply  did  not  produce  and 
.sell  beef,  and  the  consumers  could  not  ob- 
tain meat  In  the  storts. 

rtTKRAL     POWZR     CX1MM1SSTON     ST.\TtM£jrr 

In  1947,  Con?recsmp.n  Psifst,  of  Ten- 
nessee, intrcau'cj  a  b  11  vhich  was  m 


effect  much  the  same  as  the  Kerr  bill. 
Here  s  what  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion said  in  a  letter  dated  July  10.  1947. 
to  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Wolverton, 
at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forei.cn  Com- 
merce. United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mt  De.\r  Mr  Ch.mrman:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  July  9  for  an  early 
comment  by  the  Commission  reg.irdinc  H.  R. 
4099,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
PmsT,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  urges  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  Independent  producers 
and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  N.itural  Gas  Act  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commission. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  dispel 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of  such 
Independent  producers  and  gatherers  which 
has  been  created  following  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case.  Such  action  by  the  Congress  now 
should  dispose  of  this  Important  and  non- 
controversial  matter. 

This  procedure  would  enable  the  Congress 
to  defer  action  on  the  many  other  aspects 
of  natural  gas  regulation  Involved  In  the 
complexities,  uncertainties,  and  ambiguities 
of  H  R  4061  rthe  Rlzley  bill),  to  which  we 
referred  In  detail  In  our  statement  of  July  1 
to  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee. 
As  you  know,  all  these  problems  are  being 
carefully  analyzed  by  the  Commission,  In 
cooperation  with  all  Interested  parties.  In 
the  natural  gas  Investigation  (docket  No. 
0-580).  A  full  report  on  this  Investigation 
Will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  Its 
consideration  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  position 
of  the  Commission  In  this  matter  U  fully  in 
accord  with  the  legislative  program  of  the 
President 

Respectfully  yours, 

Fxdcral  Powzr  Comxissiom, 
By  NzLSoN  Liz  Smith.  Cnairman. 

CONCRXSSIONAL   COMMENT 

Here's  what  the  Honorable  Charles  A, 
Halleck,  who  was  majority  leader  of 
the  House  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
said 

Mr    HaU-Zck  Uacts  Its  Adoptiow 

Mr  H.\LLECK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  trust  that  we 
can  have  a  little  Ught  on  this  measure  as 
well  as  heat. 

First,  may  I  say  that  a  bill  similar  to  this, 
except  the  opponents  of  this  bill  say  It  went 
much  further,  was  passed  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  It  did  not  come  to  passage  In  the 
other  body. 

This  bill  Is  almost  Identical  with  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Prixst]  In  1947  which  was  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  was  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  was  said  by  the 
Commission  to  be  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dents program. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
that  bin  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H.uiRisl.  It  was  re- 
ported ty  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  some  years  ago.  The  bill 
wu  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  went  to  the  other  body  where  an  amend- 
ment has  been  put  on,  that  again  may  I  say 
quite  respectfully  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  should  make 
the  bill  better  rather  than  worse. 

What  is  the  situation  that  Is  now  before 
us?  Simply  this:  Shall  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  In  the  other  body 
and  be  done  with  this  matter,  or  shall  It  go 
on  to  conference?  I  sav  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances certainly  there  Is  no  reason  that 


I  can  see  why  anyone  who  supported  the  bill 
before  should  not  support  it  now. 

Now.  what  are  the  circumstances  back  of 
this  legislation?  In  1938  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  the  transportation  of  gas  In 
Interstate  pipelines  was  Introduced  and 
brought  to  passage.  I  was  on  the  commit- 
tee at  the  time.  I  am  making  these  brief 
remarks  here  because  of  the  participation 
I  had  in  that  debate  at  that  time.  Here  Is 
what  I  said  In  connection  with  that  legisla- 
tion: 

"in  the  past  few  years  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  gas  .n  large  pipelines  at  high 
pressure  had  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Gas  Is  brought  from  the  producing 
areas  In  these  pipelines  and  sold  at  the  city 
gates  to  the  public  utilities  which  distribute 
the  gas  to  the  consumers.  It  is  obvious  the 
distribution  of  the  gas  by  the  local  distribut- 
ing company  is  subject  to  State  reculatlon 
and  the  interests  of  the  consumers  are  pro- 
tected by  State  regulation.  However,  the 
transportation  of  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
In  the  pipelines  and  its  sale  to  the  distribu- 
ting companies  for  resale  Is  not  subject  to 
State  regulation,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had 
a  situation  under  which  the  price  charged 
the  distributing  company  at  the  city  gate 
has  been  fixed  wholly  by  the  Judgment,  dis- 
cretion, or  action  of  the  Interstate  company. 
It  Is  charged  that  In  many  cases  that  price  is 
excessive.  This  bill  seeks  to  regulate  those 
prices." 

That  Is  the  reason  I  supported  the  legisla- 
tion. Now.  then.  specificaHy  the  question  is. 
Shall  the  Federal  Power  Commission  extend 
Its  control  to  the  production  and  gathering 
of  gas?  May  I  say  at  that  point  that  If  such 
control  could  be  so  extended,  might  it  not  as 
logically  be  said  that  the  production  and 
gathering  of  oil  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Commission  as  a  public  utility?  Might  it 
as  well  not  be  said  that  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  mines  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  matter  of 
controlling  a  public  utility? 

The  bill  that  we  fw&sed  in  1938  specifically 
exempted  by  Its  terms  the  production  and 
gathering  of  gas.  written  In  after  careful 
consideration. 

A  specific  question  was  put  to  the  great 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Mr.  Lea.  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  voluntarily  retired  from  this  body 
a  year  or  so  ago.  He  was  asked  specifically 
if  it  was  designed  to  apply  to  the  production 
aiid  gathering  of  gas.  and  he  said  this:  "The 
bill  does  not  apply  to  the  production  and 
gathering  of  gas." 

The  Commission,  may  it  be  understood, 
has  m  the  12  years  that  this  law  has  been  on 
the  books  never  asserted  the  right  to  control 
the  production  and  the  distribution  of  gas. 
No  one  ever  thought  they  had  any  such 
power  under  the  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  now,  but  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  was  a  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  a  few 
years  back,  and  there  were  certain  words 
used  in  the  opinion  that  were  outside  of  the 
necessities  of  the  decision  that  seemed  to 
Indicate  the  possibility  that  the  Commission 
might  have  the  power  to  Invade  this  entirely 
local  field  or  such  field  as  has  heretofore  been 
said  by  the  Congress  to  be  local,  and  assert 
the  right  to  control  the  production  and  gath- 
ering of  the  gas.  That  is  the  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
similar  to  this  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  It 
is  the  situation  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, yes,  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislation 
by  the  House  and  the  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion with  one  amendment  that  I  iiave  al- 
ready referred  to  by  the  Members  cf  the 
other  body. 

Now,  then.  I  have  beyond  all  cf  that,  may 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  deep  conviction,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  who  have  served  with  me 
know,  that  if,  for  instance,  the  right  to 
regulate  the  production  and  gathering  of  gas 
at  the  source  Is  to  be  invested  in  the  Federal 
Power    Commission,    the    Congress    of    the 


United  States  ought  to  make  tliat  decUion. 
That  power  should  be  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  U  quite  ob- 
vious it  cotild  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source  rightfully,  and  to  attempt  to  apply 
the  statute  in  a  way  that  I  say  strains  the 
statute  Is,  In  my  opinion,  not  the  way  tiiat 
the  affairs  of  Government  should  be  admin- 
istered. 

The  gas  Is  produced  and  gathered  at  the 
source,  even  as  oil  is  produced  or  coal  is 
produced.  Then  a  pipeline  company  buys 
it  at  arm's  length  from  competmg  producers 
and  puts  It  Into  the  pipelines.  If  it  goes 
across  State  lines  It  is  then  m  interstate 
commerce 

Until  we  passed  the  act  of  1938  there  was 
no  power  anywhere  to  regulate  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  that  gas  moving  in  interstate 
commerce,  so  to  fill  that  gap.  and  that  gap 
only,   the  Congress   enacted   this  legislation. 

Carried  with  that  is  the  right  in  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  control  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  city  gate,  to  see  to  It  that  the 
city  is  not  charged  too  much  for  the  gas. 
Then  the  matter  of  fixing  the  rate  to  the 
consumer  as  he  pays  it  to  the  distributing 
company  becomes  a  matter  of  local  regula- 
tion. "That  IS  all  there  is  to  this  whole 
business. 

I  say  again,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
never  asserted  this  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  specifically  disclaimed  it  in  1947.  The 
Court  has  not  specifically  held  that  It  has  the 
right.  So  I  say  again,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
clarification  and  a  definite  delineation  of 
what  was  obviou.-'ly  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Congress  of   the  United  States. 

Here  is  what  the  Honorable  Sam  Rat- 
burn,  present  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House,  said: 

Speaker  RATBtrRW  RzgtrzsTS  AMiwDMnrr 

Mr.  RATBtTRN.  Mr  Speaker,  with  my  long 
record  In  this  House  of  Representatives. 
starting  way  back,  being  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  wrote  the  Federal  Power 
Commlssljn  Act,  being  a  memt>cr  of  the  sub- 
committee that  wrote  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  and  being  the  author  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Regulation  Act  cf  1934.  and  of  the 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  be  accused  of  having  any 
great  desire  to  serve  the  InteresU  over  the 
people 

If  I  felt  as  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Crosses  1  has  Indicated 
he  feels,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
own  and  control  all  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country,  then  my  position  on  this  and 
much  other  legislation  would  certainly  be 
changed. 

We  have  been  going  along  the  other  line 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  ovir 
country  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  and 
the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  difference  between  this  amendment 
and  the  bill  we  passed  m  the  House  is  simply 
this,  practically  nothing  more  or  nothing 
less:  As  a  concession  to  some  people  who  said 
they  wanted  to  carry  on  this  thing  and  not 
make  this  final,  the  Senate  amendment  In 
which  we  are  seeking  to  concur  today,  in 
addition  to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
says.  "We  are  going  to  pass  this  legislation 
but  we  want  to  carry  on  the  study  to  see 
whether  or  not  In  passing  this  legislation  we 
have  done  the  proper  thing." 

In  being  for  this  bill,  as  I  was  when  it 
criglnaUy  passed  the  House  and  as  I  am  now 
in  favoring  concurring  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. I  have  some  pretty  g-xxl  company.  The 
Federal  Military  Establishment  was  asked 
about  this  bill,  and  this  Ls  the  guts  of  what 
they  said,  after  all  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>fen£e  had  studied  it: 

"Enactment  cf  the  bill  will  remove  un- 
certainties new  existing  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  application  of  the  Naforal  Gas  Act  and 
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will  clarify  its  terms.  Its  effect  should  be  to 
encourage  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  and  thus  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
national  security." 

That  is  what  our  whole  Military  Establish- 
ment says  about  this  legislation 

This  bill  simply  says  that  the  little  fellow. 
who  goes  out  and  strikes  some  gas.  is  not 
going  to  be  hauled  up  to  Washington  and 
tried  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  that  the  Independents  In  gathering,  not 
In  the  transportation  in  interstate  pipelines 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  shall  not  be  placed 
under  regulations  that  they  would  be  In 
interstate  commerce. 

In  my  opinion— and  I  state  this  to  you 
deliberately;  I  would  not  deceive  you;  you 
know  that — this  will  not  raise  the  price  of 
natural  gas  to  any  consumer  in  the  United 
States  one  red  penny.  I  think  this  thing 
Should  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  We  thould 
concur  in  this  Senate  amendment  and  then 
have  this  study  and  see  where  we  go  from 
there. 

Here's  what  the  Honorable  J.  Percy 
Priest,  Democratic  whip  of  the  House, 
said: 

Mji.  Pkiist  Spiaks  roR  Amindmint  as  Needed 
AND  Consistent 

Mr.  Priest.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  several 
references  have  been  made  throughout  the 
debate  in  this  Chamber  last  year  and  in  the 
other  body  to  the  Priest  bill,  references  show- 
ing that  the  Priest  bill  of  1947  is  rather 
largely  the  same  as  the  bill  now  pending 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  for  continuation  of  a  study,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  one  or 
two  Important  considerations  In  connection 
with  the  bill. 

Reference  was  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Hesel- 
TON],  I  believe  It  was.  to  the  Rlzley  bill  that 
was  before  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  Rlz- 
ley bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  quite  a 
while.  Extensive  hearings  were  held.  I  was 
not  for  that  bill;  I  thought  It  went  too  far. 
At  that  time  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  They  came  to  my 
office  and  reqviested  me  to  introduce  a  bill 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Moore-Rlzley  bill. 
That  request  came  also  from  the  White 
House. 

In  a  letter  to  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WoLVERTONl.  ♦he  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner said  this: 

"This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  of 
July  9  for  an  early  comment  by  the  Com- 
mission regarding  H.  R.  4099,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Priest,  of  Tennessee. 

"The  Federal  Power  Commission  urges  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  Independent  produc- 
ers and  gatherers  of  natural  gas  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commission. 

"The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  dispel 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of  such 
Independent  producers  and  gatherers  which 
has  been  created  following  the  recent  decl- 
•lon  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Interstate 
case.  Such  action  by  the  Congress  now 
should  dispose  of  this  Important  and  non- 
controverslal  matter." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads: 

"I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  position 
of  the  Commission  in  this  matter  la  fully  In 
accord  with  the  legislative  program  of  the 
President." 

Mr  Harris  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  Priest.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr  Harris.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  bill 
that  pa.sseU  the  House  last  August.  H  R. 
1758,  aucl  the  amendment  that  was  passed  by 


the  Senate  and  sent  over  here,  which  l.i  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time.  Is  exactly  the 
same  thing  and  has  for  its  purpose  the  ex- 
emption of  independent  producers  and  gath- 
erers oi:  natural  gas  where  the  sales  are  at 
arms  length? 

Mr.  Priest.  Exactly,  and  that  is  the  law  as 
It  has  been  In  effect  since  1938.  This  makes 
no  change  whatsoever.  It  says  that  a  law 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  12  years,  during 
which  time  the  retail  price  of  natural  gas  has 
declined  12  percent,  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate on  that  same  basis. 

Mr.  Monronet.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Priest.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MoNRONCT  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  If  a 
driller  were  drilling  for  oil  and  found  gas. 
that  he  would  Inadvertently  find  himself  In 
the  public-utility  businesf/" 

Mr.  Priest.  Assuming  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  Jurisdiction  which  some  claim 
It  does,  but  which  the  law  does  not  give  it, 
and  which  was  made  perlecily  clear  in  all 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act. 

Here's  what  the  Honorable  Oren 
Harris,  said: 


Copt  or  Wire  to  tkb  VtMaamm  ST  Mb.  Harris, 

CHAIRBCAN,  Pt:TIOUCITM  SUBCOBCMITTEE 

April  4.    1950. 

I  want  to  strongly  urge  voT:r  approval  H. 
R  1758.  Kerr  amendment.  Natural  Ga.s  Act, 
pas.«ed  by  House  and  Senate.  Speaker  Rat- 
burn.  House  Majority  Loader  McCormack, 
Majority  Whip  Pfrct  Priest  Join  in  whole- 
hearted support  this  bill.  As  chairman 
House  subcommittee.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  proposal.  Committee  re- 
ported it  In  my  name  as  chairman.  sU^^hily 
amending  original  bill  I  introduced  January 
24,  to  fully  conform  with  the  purposes  and 
Intent  of  the  FPC  proposal  introduced  by 
Congressman  Prie.st,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee 2  years  ago  and  which  was  testified 
by  the  Commission  to  be  In  full  accord  with 
your,  the  President's  program.  It  passed 
House  in  August  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  (,f  183  to  131.  The  Kerr  bill 
as  amended  to  conform  to  only  the  purposes 
and  Intent  of  the  proposal  passed  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  different  language  but  the  same 
purpose  only  with  an  additional  provision  of 
a  continuing  study  by  the  FPC  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  public  interest  The  House  agreed 
to  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Kerr  amend- 
ment la.st  Friday  by  a  vote  of  176  for  it  with 
26  Members  voting  for  the  bill  as  passed  the 
House  In  August  being  absent  and  not 
voting  Friday. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  merely 
clarifies  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  the 
original  act  was  pa.ssed  in  1938,  to  the  effect 
that  indejjendent  producers  and  gatherers 
of  natural  gas  would  be  exempt  from  FPC 
regulations  where  sales  by  such  producers 
and  gatherers  are  at  arm's  length,  at  or 
prior  to  inception  of  Interstate  transmission 
or  trunk  lines  of  Interstate  natural  gas  com- 
panies. It  conforms  to  the  FPC  order  139 
Issued  AuK'Ust  1947.  on  being  necessary  be- 
cause of  confused  Interpretation  Court  de- 
cision In  the  Interstate  case.  June  1947. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  d oe.s  not 
change  any  procedures  or  authority  exerted 
In  the  history  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  It 
does  not  change  the  stated  Intent  of  the  act 
when  passed  in  1938.  It  merely  clears  up  a 
confused  and  uncertain  status  by  court  in- 
terpretation. Grave  misrepresentations  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  it  will  Increase  cost 
of  gas  to  consumers.  This  I  respectively 
submit  is  gross  misrepresentation.  The  his- 
tory of  the  administration  of  the  act  shows 
the  cost  on  a  national  average  to  consumers 
to  gradually  be  reduced  by  12  percent,  dur- 
ing the  12  years  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
administration. 


I  Join  with  Speaker  Ratburj*  in  confidently 
stating  that  this  will  not  have  adverse  effect 
on  the  cost  of  gas  to  consumers.  On  the 
Other  hand,  it  will  benefit  consumers  reduc- 
ing their  fuel  cost  by  making  more  gaio  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  to  consumers  has 
steadfastly  gone  down  and  the  cost  of  other 
fuels  Increased  tremendously  over  the  same 
period  of  time. 

The  contention  that  this  Is  not  competi- 
tive fuel,  I  respectfully  submit.  Is  In 
error.  The  competitive  element  Is  in  the 
field  where  there  are  thousands  of  leases 
from  which  gas  is  produced  and  the  competi- 
tive element  prevails  in  the  usual  business 
way  as  the  big  natural  gas  companies  bid  for 
it. 

The  FPC  deflnltely  has  authority  over  rates 
at  wholesale  prices  for  rebale  and  any  gr.^ssly 
unfair  or  unusually  hlch  rates  as  In  the  past 
be  prohibited  by  Commission.  Furthermore. 
State  utility  commissions  have  regulatory 
authority  over  rales  by  distributing  com- 
panies and  can  likewise  continue  to  exert 
authority  where  the  regulated  monopoly 
business  prevails.    I  urge  your  approval. 

Orxn  Harris. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dancer  Signal 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  everything 
should  be  regulated  at  the  Federal  level 
Right  now  natural  gas  is  their  target.  If 
they  are  successful  In  this  attempt,  who  can 
predict  what  commodity  will  be  next  to  be 
removed  from  private  enterprise  and  placed 
under  bureaucratic  restrictions?  (Senator 
EuwARo  Martin,  Republican.  Pennsylvania  ) 

CONCLUSION 

When  the  consumers  of  natural  gas  In 
the  Second  District  of  Minnesota  find 
that  gas  is  increasing  in  price  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  veto  of  the  Kerr  gas 
bill,  they  will  realize  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  Kerr  bill  voted  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumers  and  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  cheaper  fuel  by  bring- 
ing more  and  more  natural  gas  to  them. 

De.spite  all  the  hysterical  distortions 
and  mahcious  mistatement.s — and  de- 
spite the  vicious  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary— It  is  an  unanswerable  fact — 
which  time  will  emphasize — that  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  Kerr  bill  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Prince  Georges  County 
Republican  Rally,  Hyattsriile,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN- 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Sevtember  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
mo  at  a  Republican  rally  at  Hyattsville, 
Md..  on  Scptt-mber  22.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  something  Is  radically 
wrong  with  this  Nation  today. 


Five  years  ago  we  had  ihe  most  powerful 
military  force  the  world  has  ever  seen  as- 
sembled. At  thai  time  our  military  Jugger- 
naut, with  no  difficulty,  could  have  rolled 
across  the  Elbe  River,  over  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, across  the  Sit)erlan  Plains  and  on  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  without  even  a  noticeable 
stop  for  mopping  up  operations  In  Korea. 

Today.  5  years  later,  a  nation  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  seen  on  the  map  thumbs 
Its  nose  at  the  mighty  United  States  and 
degrades  us  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Their 
Communist  forces  show  such  complete  dis- 
dain for  us  that  they  tie  the  hands  of 
captive  Americans  and  deliberately  murder 
them  and  then  leave  them  lying  in  the  mud 
of  Korea  to  notify  the  world  of  the  con- 
tempt In  which  they  hold  Americans. 

Why?  And  why  also  must  this  Nation 
u.s«  Its  entire  resources  to  accomplish  a 
task  which  one  of  Patton's  armored  columns 
would  have  considered  a  minor  diversion  5 
years  age? 

Of  course,  we  will  win  In  Korea — but  after 
a  vast  number  of  lives  have  been  senselessly 
squandered  and  much  of  the  economic  Ilfe- 
bl'30d  has  been  drained  from  this  Nation. 

The  sands  In  the  hourglass  of  time  are 
fast  running  out.  We  are  losing  the  world 
to  international  atheistic  communism  at  a 
fantastic  rate  of  speed.  Five  years  ago  there 
were  within  the  tentacles  of  the  atheistic 
communistic  octopus  180.000.000  people. 
Today  that  figure  is  over  800.000.000.  If  this 
tempo  of  Communist  victories  continues,  in 
another  5  years  those  of  us  here  tonight  will 
be  faceless  pawns  working,  living,  and  dying 
as  ordered  by  the  commissar. 

Why?  Is  It  because  we  are  less  Intelligent 
than  the  Communists?  Is  It  because  we 
can't  match  them  In  courage?  Is  it  because 
their  devotion  to  atheism  Is  greater  than 
our  devotion  to  God?  Is  It  because  we  are 
less  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what 
we  think  is  right?  The  answer  Is  ''No.' 
Then  what  Is  the  answer?  Is  It  In  our  lead- 
ership? To  that  my  answer  Is  "Yes.  "  and  I 
challenge  anyone  to  find  another  answer. 

I  hive  been  naming  names  and  presenting 
evidence  against  those  leaders  who  have  been 
responsible  for  selling  into  communistic 
slavery  over  500.000.000  people — those  leaders 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  Communist 
stepping  stones  to  American  shores. 

Those  In  power  In  Washington  say  that 
this  Is  not  so;  that  those  are  not  the  men. 
Now  If  I  have  named  the  wrong  men.  then 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  names  of  the  traitors  who  plotted  the 
Communist  victory  In  Asia  and  the  dismal 
American  defeat — the  greatest  defeat  any 
natioL.  has  suffered  In  war  or  peace. 

We  must  put  the  spotlight  of  exposure 
on  those  who  are  responsible  for  America  s 
continuing  disasters.  This  is  Important,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  past  failures, 
but  because  those  same  men  are  now  doing 
Americas  planning  for  the  future — men 
whose  shadows  will  long  hover  like  vultures 
over  the  corpse  of  China  and  the  corpse  of 
Poland— men  whose  actions  today  are  ripping 
at  the  very  backbone  of  freedom  in  America. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  become  so  deeply 
entrenched  that  almost  every  p>ower  of  the 
Government  Ls  used  to  sabotage  any  attempt 
to  expose  and  root  them  out. 

Now.  as  you  know.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  some  of  the  evidence  of 
Communists  In  the  State  Department.  The 
Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate. A  tip-ofl  of  what  could  be  expected 
came  from  the  administration  Democrat 
leader,  Scott  Luc.*s.  On  February  21.  1950. 
on  page  21106  of  the  Congression.vl  Record. 
he  said  that  the  reason  for  giving  the  Inves- 
tigation to  the  Tvdlngs-McMahon  commit- 
tee was  to  keep  any  other  committee  from 
conducting  an  investigation.  The  Senate 
special  investigations  committee  which  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  in- 
vestigations, was  barred  from  looking  into 
this.     In  other  words,  the  Tjdlngs-McMahon 


committee   was  formed  to  prevent  an  hon- 
est committee  from  doing  an  honest  Job. 

The  Tjdings-McMahon  committee  has 
now  announced  to  the  world  that  its  Job  la 
done.  They  officially  state  that  there  Is  not 
a  single  Communist  or  pro-Communist  In 
the  Slate  Department — that  everyone  there 
Is  an  Ideal,  loyal,  normal  American. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  this  Nation  Is  In  no 
danger  of  communistic  enslavement.  As  a 
great  historian  once  said,  if  this  Nation  dies, 
its  death  will  not  be  caused  by  enemies  from 
without  but  rather  because  of  enemies  from 
within. 

If.  however,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Locas- 
created  Tydlngs-McMahon  committee  has 
done  a  di.shonest  Job  and  was  Interested  in 
protecting  Communists  for  political  reasons, 
then  this  Nation  has  not  long  to  live  and 
the  blood  of  the  young  men  who  are  today 
dying  In  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Korea  stains 
not  only  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  but  stains  also  the  hands  of  those 
men  in  this  Nation  who  cannot  rise  above 
politics — who  cannot  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  the  problems  of  1950.  Yes.  staining — If 
you  please — the  hands  of  those  who  place 
cheap  political  considerations  before  the 
welfare  not  only  of  this  Nation  but  of  civi- 
lization as  a  whole. 

It  Is,  of  course,  easy  to  make  general  state- 
ments about  the  Incompetence  of  that  com- 
mittee. Therefore  let's  get  down  to  some 
of  the  specific,  recorded  examples  of  how 
Ttdincs  and  McMahon  operated.  Then 
you — the  American  people — can  decide  from 
the  record  whether  they  are  protecting  and 
hiding  Communists  and  traitors  In  govern- 
ments, and  whether  you  want  more  of  it. 

Elxample  No.  1  deals  with  a  well-known 
Communist,  Earl  Browder.  Earl  Browder 
was  called  by  the  Tydlngs-McMahon  com- 
mittee apparently  as  a  character  witness  for 
Owen  Lattlmore.  Browder  was  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America.  He  was 
Stalin's  right-hand  man. 

Tydlngs.  while  trying  to  get  Browder  to 
testify  that  all  our  State  Department  plan- 
ners were  good  loyal  Americans — the  Brow- 
der-type  of  loyal  Americans,  of  course — said 
to  Browder: 

"You  are  defeating  the  purpose  of  this 
Inquiry  in  a  way  that  you  perhaps  do  not 
realize.  If  you  feel  that  you  could  answer, 
I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you"  (hearings, 
p.  706). 

Do  you  get  the  awful  Import  of  that?  Do 
you  get  the  lmp>crt  of  the  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  saying  to  Amer- 
ica's top  Communist.  "If  you  only  realized 
how  I  am  trying  to  cover  up,  whitewash, 
protect,  and  keep  in  Government  jobs  your 
fellow  Communist  Party  members  and  their 
dupes,  you  would  help  me." 

Tydings  coaxed  and  cajoled.  Browder  fi- 
nally said:  "All  right,  they  are  not  Com- 
munists." Ttdings  then  leaned  across  the 
table  and  said.  "Oh.  thank  you,  sir." 

That  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Demo- 
crat majority,  under  the  leadership  of  Lccas. 
officially  approved  on  July  20  by  a  straight 
Democrat  Party  line  vote.  If  you  approve. 
vote  Democrat  In  November.  K  not.  vote 
Republican. 

Now  let's  make  it  clear — when  I  refer  to 
the  Democrat  Parry.  I  refer  to  the  admin- 
istration Democrat  Party.  As  we  all  know, 
there  are  two  Democrat  groups.  There  are 
the  millions  of  loyal  Americans  who  have 
long  voted  the  Democrat  ticket  and  there  Is 
the  administration  Democrat  Party  which  is 
no  longer  an  American  Party. 

In  this  connection.  Id  like  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  over  100.000  Democrats  who 
helped  to  nominate  a  Democrat  Governor 
but  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Demo- 
crat senatorial  primary  (something  unheard 
cl  in  American  politics). 

They,  of  course,  were  fully  acquainted 
with  "Ttdincs'  record  and  wouldn't  vote  for 
hira— and  they  didn't  know  enough  about 
the  two  fine  men  who  were  opposing  Ttdiwcs 


to    make    a    decision    between    them — and. 
therefore,  didn't  vote. 

This  type  of  intelligent  action  U  a  good 
omen  for  America.  It  is  also  a  good  omen 
that  well  over  half  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
Maryland  primary,  refused  to  vote  for 
Ttdiwgs.  chairman  of  the  whitewash  com- 
mittee. 

Example  No.  2 :  The  case  of  Gustavo  Duran. 
who  was  one  of  Acheson's  "experts"  in  the 
Slate  Department.  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee a  complete  and  detaUed  report  of 
Army  Intelligence  showing  that  Duran  had 
been  active  in  secret  Communist  operations 
In  Europe  and  that  he  was  regional  head  of 
SIM,  a  counterpart  of  the  Russian  secret 
police.  Immediately  there  came  from  the 
Stale  Department  the  usual  hlgh-pltch«d 
screaming  and  squealine  to  the  effect  that 
McCahtht  was  a  liar  This  time  they  said. 
"Sure  the  record  Is  black  on  that  Gustavo 
Duran,  but  he  is  not  our  Gustavo  Duran. 
This  is  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity  and 
McCarthy  Is  smearing  an  innocent  man." 
I  thereufKDn  produced  pictures  of  Duran  in 
the  uniform  he  wore  at  the  time  he  was  with 
the  secret  police  which  proved  that  that 
Duran  was  truly  the  State  Department's  own 
Gustavo,  who,  incidentally,  had  been  quietly 
promoted  on  Acheson's  recommendation  to 
a  higher  salaried  Job  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  hold  the  picture  In  my  hand.  His  Job  In 
the  UN  is  to  screen  displaced  persons  and 
decide  which  ones  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  United  SUtes. 

But  what  did  the  committee  do?  Abso- 
lutely nothing.  Duran  was  not  called.  They 
were  not  Interested  in  knowing  who  placed 
him  in  the  State  Deparement.  or  why 
Acheson  recommended  him  to  a  higher-paid 
Job  with  the  United  Nations. 

If  you  approve  of  this  dangerous  coddling, 
hiding  and  protecting  of  Communists,  dupes, 
and  fellow  travelers  in  Government,  then 
vote  the  Democrat  ticket.  That  Is  what 
every  Democrat  present  in  the  Senate  voted 
to  approve.  Every-  Republican  voted  against 
It. 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  feel  that  when 
Army  Intelligence  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  a  man's  having  been  head  of  European 
secret  police,  that  then  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
promotes  him  to  a  better  job:  if  you  feel  that 
a  committee  should  want  to  know  all  about 
this  man.  then  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  will  have  a  decent, 
honest  investigation. 

The  fight  against  communism  should  not 
be  a  political  fight.  It  should  be  a  fight  be- 
tween the  roughly  150.000.000  honest,  loyal 
Americans  against  the  forces  of  atheistic 
communism,  for  certainly  if  communism 
wln.s  there  will  be  neither  a  Democratic  nor 
a  Republican  Party.  Unfortunately,  the 
men  of  little  minds  who  control  the  admin- 
istration Democrats,  and  who  do  not  repre- 
sent the  millions  of  loyal  American  Demo- 
crats, have  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Comm.unist^,  traitors,  and  dupes  in  order 
to  gain  a  short-term  political  advantage. 

Apoarently.  the  Tydings.  the  McMahons 
and  the  Lucases  do  not  realize  that  they  can- 
not save  the  face  of  the  Democrat  Party 
If  the  face  of  America  Is  lost. 

I  do  not  ask  the  Democrats  In  this  country 
to  desert  iheir  party.  I  do  ask  them  in  the 
name  of  America  to  realize  that  at  long 
last  the  administration  Democratic  Party  has 
deserted  them  and  has  made  it  a  party  which 
protects  Communists  and  hides  corruption. 
Example  No.  3:  This  la  another  typical  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Tydings-McMahon-Lucas 
combine  ask  you  to  vote  your  approval  of 
this  November. 

This  IS  the  case  of  the  man  who  Is  now  our 
Ambassador  at  Large,  Philip  Jessup  I  have 
here  a  few  of  the  photcstats  of  the  evidence 
In  his  case.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  take 
a  copy  with  you  Keep  in  mind  If  you  will 
that  this  man  holds  one  of  the  highest  Jobs 
in  our  State  Department.  His  task  is  to 
lead  the  fight  against  communism  In  Asia. 
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In  presenting  Jessup's  case.  I  stated  that 
he  had  editorial  control  of  the  mi^carlne  of 
the  I.  P.  R  which  was  ofBclally  named  as  ii 
front  for  the  Coramiinlst  Party.  The  State 
Department  airatn  Isaued  the  usual  press  re- 
lease sayln^^  that  this  was  not  true,  that  their 
Philip  Jeasup  was  only  one  of  the  50  trustees 
of  that  Communist  front  and  that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  Now  here  Is  the 
photostat  showing;  that  their  Philip  Jessup 
was  chalrmaii  of  the  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  had  absolute  unquestioned 
control  of  this  Communist-front  magazine. 
In  other  words,  the  head  man.  the  chairman. 

Incidentally,  the  same  board  of  trustees 
who  controlled  Jessup's  publications,  also 
controlled  Amera-^la  This  magnrine  was 
listed  by  the  FBI  as  and  I  quote  "a  t(H-il  for 
Russian  espionage  ' 

Next  are  the  photostats  ot  $6,000  worth  of 
Communist  checks  used  to  support  this  mag- 
azine which  preached  the  Conununlst  llna 
on  Asia. 

Next  is  the  data  on  the  Communist -front 
organizations  with  which  Ambassador  Jessup 
was  aflUlated. 

Next  Is  a  photoctat  of  a  petition,  dated 
February  16.  11*46.  signed  by  Jessup  in  which 
he  follow*  the  Communist  Party  line  and 
urges  that  we  "at  once  stop  the  prtxluction 
of  bombs."  and  that  we  dump  atomic  bomb 
material  into  the  ocean. 

These  photostats  were  all  sent  to  the 
President  .\fter  he  received  the  photostats 
showiuk;  tbat  ( 1 )  Jeasup  beaded  a  mat;azitie 
of  a  Communist-Iront  organization  heavily 
supported  l)y  Communist  money;  (2)  Jes- 
sup h  afBliatlon  with  the  five  organizations 
which  were  oflW-laily  named  as  front*  for  the 
Communist  Party,  and  (3)  that  he  had 
signed  a  petition  urtting  that  we  destroy  our 
atomic  bomb  material,  the  President  took 
Immediate  action  What  do  you  think  his 
action  was'  He  immediately  gave  Jrssup 
top  secret  clearance  to  all  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen bomb  In/ormatlon.  Sufflcient  copies 
of  these  photostats  are  available  for  all  of 
you 

Incidentally,  when  Frederick  Yanderbllt 
Field,  self -pr.iclalmpd  as  the  Nations  lead- 
ing Communis',  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  was  .«ked  about  his  relationship 
with  Jessup  Hi.<!  answer  was  "I  refuse  to 
ans'>'er  f)M  the  tjrnunds  that  that  Informa- 
tion might  Incriminate  me  "  J 

Later  the  Tydlngs-McMuhon  committee 
when  asked  by  the  press,  said  they  were  con- 
sidering cltlnK  Field  for  contempt.  But  the 
millionaire  C<  mmunUt  playboy  did  not  like 
communism  quite  well  enough  to  go  to  Jail 
for  2,  3,  or  5  years.  So  he  sent  word  to  the 
c<immlttee  that  he  was  willing  to  talk — that 
he  would  now  tell  all.  The  Tydlngs-Mc- 
Mahon  committee  then  frantically  held  a 
late  night  meeting.  Clearly  It  would  wreck 
their  whitewash  plans  If  Frederick  Vander- 
bilt  Field  was  actually  to  tell  all  So  the 
next  day  they  announced  that  they  would 
not  let  this  sacred  Communist  come  back 
and  spill  everything  he  knew  about  Com- 
munists tn  Government. 

And  Incidentally,  on  page  732  of  the  hear- 
ings, which  I  hold  In  my  hand,  you  will  find 
the  most  fantagtlrally  shameful  exhibition 
which  you  will  perhaps  ever  witness  on  the 
part  of  a  chairman  of  a  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  VTDiNcs  here  says  to  Field,  the  self- 
proclaimed  Communist.  "Are  those  people 
whom  McCabtht  has  named  disloyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States?"  Com- 
munlst  Field  says,  "No.  of  course,  they  were 
not  disloyal."  And  Ttdincs  and  McMAifoN 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  concluded:  "That 
proves  they  are  all  loyal." 

And  we  And  here  in  the  record  which  I 
bold  in  my  tiand  that  S>fnator  McMahun 
leaned  across  the  table  and  said.  "Dr  Jessup, 
I  am  proud  of  you.  I  am  deUgiited  that  yuu 
are  a  constituent  of  mine.  '  And  listen  to 
this — I  quote  verbatim — "I  think  you  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  of  our  people 


for  the  magnificent   work   which  you  havt 
done." 

If  you  agree  with  Ttbiwob  and  McMahom 
that  this  man  who  was  editor  of  the  mag- 
azine of  a  Communist-front  organization, 
which  was  supported  by  Communist  money 
and  which  spearheaded  the  Communist 
Party  line — If  you  agree  that  this  man  who 
was  aflinated  with  S  organizations  which 
were  officially  named  as  fronts  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  who  signed  a  petition  urg- 
Inp  that  we  destroy  our  atomic  bombs — If 
you  agree  with  Ttbincs  and  McMahon  that 
here  waa  the  tytie  oi  man  we  want  dulng  our 
planning,  then  vote  the  Democrat  ticket 
because  you  will  get  more  of  them  But  if 
your  stomach  Is  full  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
then  vote  Republican. 

Example  No.  4  is  that  of  William  Reming- 
ton who  was  one  of  the  81  cases  which 
Ttdincs  and  McSiAHON  voted  to  clear  In 
their  tKOk  it  was  a  "fraud"  for  McCaetht  to 
have  named  him  In  the  first  place  When 
I  named  him.  he  was  holding  a  position  high 
In  the  Commerce  Department,  working 
closely  with  the  State  Dejiartment  on  ex- 
ports As  you  know.  It  was  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments,  working  hand  In 
glove,  that  succeeded  In  keeping  the  badly 
needed  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
South  Koreans  which  the  Con£;re8S  had  voted 
for  them. 

When  the  TmiMcs-lfi  Mahoh  committee 
said  Renilu^?lon  Ik  a  loyal  American  and  It 
Is  a  "traud  ■  for  Mc'Cabtht  to  have  named 
him.  luckily  the  House  Committee  t(X)k  up 
his  case  as  did  the  grand  Jury  with  the 
result  that  he  has  since  been  Indicted  t>e- 
catise  of  bis  Communist  activities. 

Among  the  photostats  being  made  avail- 
able to  you  t<inii<ht  Is  one  revealing  that  8 
yuung  men  had  the  Job.  over  a  5-  or  ti-mcnih 
period,  of  cleaning  out  of  the  Iti.uOO  btate 
Department  employees'  flies  anything  which 
showe*!  them  t*'  b«>  either  Communists  or 
perverts.  Tlie  statement  shows  that  these 
men  were  hired  by  the  State  Department 
and  Instructed  to  do  this  Job  I  suggest 
that  you  read  this  signed  and  witnessed 
statement. 

Incidentally,  after  this  fl>,'ht  to  clean  the 
Communists  out  of  Government  started,  Uie 
State  Department  testified  under  oath  that 
they  had  finally  gotten  rid  of  91  perverts. 
It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  as  of 
tonight.  14  of  the  91  are  already  back  In 
Government  work  and  most  of  them  at 
higher  salaries. 

Another  two  photostats  being  given  you 
are  of  almost  unlimited  value  in  deciding 
whether  the  word  of  the  chairman  of  the 
whitewash  committee  can  be  depended 
upon — whether  he  speaks  the  truth  or 
whether  he  lied  whenever  he  thought  he 
could  get  away  with  it.  And  I  do  urge  you 
take  these  two  documents  with  you 

First  is  the  photostat  of  the  recording 
made  by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  the  press  conference 
called  by  Mr.  Tydincs.  This  Is  dated  June 
22 — and  remember  that  date,  June  22.  You 
will  note  Mr.  Ttdinos  stated  that  the  FBI 
had  examined  all  tho  files  and  established 
as  false  the  statement  that  any  evidence 
that  State  Department  employees  were  Com- 
munlsti  had  been  destroyed.  This,  of  course, 
was  meant  to  be  a  clincher — the  fact  that 
the  FBI  had  examined  all  files  while  the 
committee  was  looking  at  them  and  found 
that  everything  was  there. 

But  let's  look  at  the  next  photostat — a 
photostat  of  a  letter  containing  the  signa- 
ture of  J.  Etigar  Hoover  which  spys:  "Tyd- 
ings  does  not  speak  the  truth.  We  did  not 
examine  the  flies.  We  do  not  know  how 
badly  they  were  raped." 

To  make  this  attempted  deception  even 
more  shameful  and  to  comjKiund  the  lie,  the 
FBI  w.'i.s  ordered,  alter  tho  committee  had 
ended  Its  farce— and  listen  to  thl.s  If  yc  u 
will— the  FBI  was  ordered  first  to  send  over 
all  material  which  should  have  been  In  the 
files  m  the  first  place.    This  was  done.    Then 


the  FBI  was  ordered  to  come  over  and  look 
over  the  flies  and  see  whether  or  not  the 
material  that  It  had  sent  over  had  then  t)een 
put  In  the  flies.  These  orders  were  Issued 
to  the  FBI  so  that  the  chairman  dvirlng  his 
political  campaign  might  be  able  to  say, 
"Look,  the  FBI  says  now  those  flies,  which 
the  committee  of  course  no  longer  has  ac- 
cess to,  are  complete.  ' 

Obviously.  If  the  committee  was  Interested 
In  having  the  flies  complete,  this  order  to 
supply  the  missing  material  would  have 
been  Issued  to  the  FBI  t)efore  the  committee 
looked  at  the  files  liutead  of  long  after  they 
were  through. 

If  you  want  more  of  that  you  can  get 
plenty  of  It  by  voting  Democrat  this  Novem- 
ber. If.  however.  It  makes  you  sick  way 
down  deep  Inside  as  It  does  me.  you  can  get 
rid  of  it  by  voting  Republican  this 
November. 

And  now  for  the  master  planner  for  dis- 
aster— Dean  Gooderham  Acheson.  This  is 
the  Acheson.  who  In  1939  before  Hiss  did 
all  of  his  damage  at  Yalta  said:  "Don't  in- 
vestlirate  Hiss:  I  will  vouch  for  him  com- 
pletely "  When  Hiss  was  convicted  after  10 
years  of  treasonable  activities  and  a  record  of 
betrayal.  Acheson  said:  "I  will  never  turn 
my  bark  on  Alger  Hiss  "  This  is  the  Ache- 
son who  sent  Hiss  to  Yalta,  where  Hiss. 
Gromyko  and  a  third  person  drafted  the 
Yalta  A^freement.  This  agreement  was  de- 
scrlt>ed  by  our  American  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land. Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  as  follows:  As  I 
glanced  over  the  document.  I  could  not  t)e- 
lleve  my  eyes  To  me.  almost  every  line 
Bhciwed  a  comiilete  surrender  to  Stalin" 

This  Is  the  Acheson  who  while  dlsctisslng 
the  Communist  victory  In  China  said:  "A 
new  day  has  dawned  hi  Asia  "  His  adviser. 
Owen  Lattlmore,  described  the  same  Com- 
munist victory  as  "the  opening  of  limitless 
horizons  of  hojie  " 

This  Is  the  Acheson  who  notified  the 
world  that  we  W(  uld  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  United  Nations  recognition  of  Communist 
China.  Three  times  he  publicly  stated  -hat 
Korea  was  not  Included  in  our  defense  plan. 
He  thereby  gave  an  engraved  Invitation  to 
the  Communists  to  take  over.  Incidentally, 
the  President's  last-minute  decision  to  en- 
ter the  Korean  conflict  was  the  flrst  time  we 
have  double-crossed  Stalin  during  Acheson  s 
9  years  In  the  State  Department. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  story  and  listen 
to  this,  if  you  will,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
a  brief  story  of  /.cheson's  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists who  were  fighting  to  take  over  Po- 
land. 

From  October  1945.  to  March  1C47.  Ache- 
son's  law  firm  was  retained  by  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Poland  to  obtain  a 
•90,000.000  loan  from  the  United  States.  The 
loan  was  put  through  and  Acheson 's  firm  re- 
ceived a  cut  of  over  $60,000.  according  to  his 
sworn  testimony. 

During  this  time,  Acheson  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  He  admitted  In  Janu- 
ary 1949.  that  he  was  charged  with  sole 
reiiponslbillty  of  making  or  refusing  that 
loan 

Fifty  million  dollars  of  that  ninety  mlU 
lion  went  to  equip  and  arm  the  Communist 
army  and  the  dreaded  U.  B.— the  Communist 
secret  police  Just  then  being  set  up  In 
Poland. 

He  did  not  do  this  blindly.  He  was  fully 
advised  as  to  what  the  money  would  be  itsed 
for.  Listen  to  the  words  of  our  Ambassador 
to  Poland.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  who  pleaded 
with  Acheson  not  to  make  the  loan: 

"With  the  greatest  earnestness  of  which 
I  am  capable.  I  beg  the  Department  not  to 
approve  the  extension  of  any  credits  at  this 
time.  When  the  terroristic  activities  of  the 
Security  Police  come  to  an  end.  when  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  restored,  and  when 
American  citizens  are  released  from  Polish 
prisons — not  until  then  should  United  States 
public  funds  be  used  to  assist  the  Polish  Pro- 
visional Government  of  National  Uuliy." 


But  Acheson  loaned  e90.000,000  of  your 
money  to  the  Communists.  Ambassador  Lane 
could  not  stomach  this.  He  resigned  to  tell 
his  story  of  the  State  Departments  help  to 
the  Communists  in  his  book  entitled  "I  Saw 
Pft'land  Betrayed."  Lane  and  the  other  anti- 
Communists  in  the  State  Department  went. 
But  Acheson  remained.  Acheson  always  re- 
mained. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  long  stressed  that  the 
tiirnlng  point  in  world  revolution  would 
come  when  China  was  conquered  by  ccm- 
ir.u.n'sm.  William  Z.  Foster,  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  this  country.  In  De- 
cember of  1945.  said.  "The  war  In  China  is 
the  key  to  all  the  problems  of  International 
communism." 

No*-,  lets  see  how  closely  the  State  De- 
partment plans  tied  In  with  the  plans  of 
Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Foster:  A  short  time  after 
Foster's  statement.  General  Marshall  was 
sent  to  China  with  secret  Instructions,  which 
as  a  soldier,  he  obeyed.  Now  who  do  you 
think  wrote  those  Instructions?  None  other 
than  Dean  Acheson.  This  Is  proven  by  h.s 
Initials  on  the  blue  copy  of  the  Instructions 
which  now  rests  in  the  Archives. 

Marshall's  actions  were  (1)  to  place  an 
embargo  on  ammtmilion  to  the  troops  fight- 
ing communism:  (2)  to  force  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  two 
mountain  passes  to  Mongolia  and  Manchuria, 
making  It  possible  for  Communist  forces  to 
move  freelv  and  obtain  arms  from  the  Rus- 
sians: and'O)  to  force  Chiang  to  reduce  his 
army  by  more  than  1.000.000  men.  many  of 
whom,  after  8  years  of  war,  having  no  occu- 
pation, were  forced  to  enlist  with  the  Com- 
munist forces.  1946  dragged  by.  Marshall 
came  home.  The  Communist  army— grown 
from  300.000  to  2.000.000  men— armed, 
trained,  directed,  and  even  ofBcered  by  the 
govjets^was  ready  for  the  offensive  by  late 
1947.  But  the  Marshall  embargo  made  It 
Impossible  for  the  troops  fighting  the  Com- 
munists to  buy  ammunition  in  America  or 
England,  the  only  source. 

Marshall  was  given  the  Job  of  cutting  oft 
all  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  forces  fight- 
ing communism  in  China.  If  they  would  not 
agree  to  take  the  Communists  into  partner- 
ship. Marshall  did  this  and  commented, 
"As  Chief  of  Staff  I  armed  29  antl-Com- 
munlst  divisions.  Now.  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  I  have  disarmed  them." 

At  the  time  the  Acheson  group  was  writing 
the  secret  Instructions  under  which  Marshall 
was.  in  his  words,  disarming  29  anti-Com- 
munist  divisions  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen — 
at  that  very  moment,  according  to  docu- 
ments supplied  by  Ambassador  to  China 
Patrick  Hurlev,  this  same  group  was  "openly 
advising  the  Communists  to  refU5e  unifica- 
tion •  •  •  unless  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  given  control"— a  weird,  uai- 
torous  double-deal.  II  ever  there  was  one. 

Here  the  treason  of  Yalta  was  brought  to 
full  bloom.  Here  was  signed  the  warrant 
condemning  to  atheistic  communistic  slav- 
ery 400.000.000  of  our  allies  who  fought  so 
well  with  us  during  the  entire  war.  Here 
was  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  young 
men  who  have  betn  dying  today  In  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Korea.  Here  was  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  the  ycung  men  who  will 
die  tomorrow  In  the  Jungles  of  Indochina. 
Here  was  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
young  men  who  will  die  on  the  sands  of 
Iran  the  next  day.  Here  was  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  the  ycung  men  who  will 
die  In  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Paris  the 
day  after  that. 

Now  keep  in  mind  that  this  Acheson-con- 
celved  mission  of  Marshall  was  launched  just 
a  few  days  after  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  said.  In  effect.  "The  Communists  must 
win  China  to  win  the  world." 

Long  toetore  this  mission  of  Marstail.  how- 
ever, the  State  Department  crowd  was  put- 
ting into  operation  the  plan  for  the  betrayal 
of  our  Chinese  allies. 

When  the  war  with  Japan  ended,  there 
was  stored   In   India— as   a  way-station   to 


China- billions  of  dollars  worth  of  lend- 
lease  arms  and  ammunition.  We  then  had 
the  manpower,  we  had  the  ships,  we  had  the 
supply  route  to  promptly  deliver  those  sorely 
needed  supplies  to  cur  Chinese  allies  who 
were  fighting  the  Communists. 

For  8  months,  18  Liberty  ships  were  being 
loaded  with  those  mountains  of  ammunition. 
Loaded  they  left  the  port  and  returned  empty 
time  after  time  to  be  reloaded  and  leave 
again.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thou.'^and 
tons  of  ammunition  did  those  ships  take 
from  the  ports  of  India.  Every  dav  during 
this  entire  8-month  period,  the  artillery  Of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  remained  silent. 

Did  this  ammunition  reach  the  silent  guns 
of  Chiang  Kai-sheks'  army?  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  answer  Is  "No."  The  State  De- 
partment orders  were:  Dump  It  290  miles  &i 
sea — dump  It  In  the  ocean. 

And  listen  to  this— all  of  that  vast  amount 
of  equloment  that  was  destroyed  by  us  is 
still  carried  en  the  administration's  books 
as  aid  which  we  gave  to  China. 

Here  in  my  hand,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I  hold  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  MaJ.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Wltsell.  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  In  which  he  admits  that  this  ammu- 
nition was  dumped  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of 
course,  there  Is  the  usual  double-talk.  You 
find  the  claim  that  the  ammuntion  was  cor- 
roded—that It  was  improperly  stored.  Now 
I  was  In  the  Pacific  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  Just  did  not  store  even  one  bomb 
Where  It  would  be  ruined  by  corrosion— not 
unless  you  wanted  to  be  court-martialed. 

If  you  want  more  of  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
can  get  it  easily.  Vote  Democrat  this  No- 
vember. 

This  problem  is  right  smack  in  the  laps 
of  the  American  people.  If  they  have  had 
enough,  there  Is  only  one  way  to  end  the 
bungling  and  traitorous  acts.  That  Is  by 
voting  Republican. 

If  however,  the  American  people  favor 
dumping  into  the  ocean  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  which  they  paid  for  and  ear- 
marked for  the  antl-Communlst  forces  In 
China:  if  thev  believe  in  having  that  done 
and  then  kept  secret  from  them  for  5  years 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  never  learn 
about  It:  if  they  favor  that  sort  of  thing, 
they  can  get  more  of  it  by  voting  for  the 
Tj-dings  -  McMahon  -  Lucas  type  of  white- 
wash—by voting  Democrat. 

The  Congress  last  year  voted  mUUons  of 
dollars  to  furnish  necessary  planes,  tanks, 
antitank  guns,  rifles,  and  ammunition  so 
that  the  South  Koreans  might  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves.  We  voted  one  item  of 
$75  000,000,  any  p^rt  of  which  could  be  used 
in  Korea.  We  v^oted  another  item  of  $10.- 
300.000,  all  of  it  to  be  used  to  arm  South 
Korea.  The  President  signed  those  two  biUs 
without  a  word  of  protest.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  almost  unanimously,  vot- 
ed that  money.  Then  what  happened?  At 
that  point,  the  State  Department  stepped  in 
and.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  much  of  that 
money  do  vou  think  was  actually  spent  to 
arm  South'  Korea?  The  answer— not  one 
ounce  of  gunpowder,  not  a  single  shot.  Out 
of  the  $10,300,000  which  was  appropriated 
for  the  defense  of  South  Korea,  only  $200 
was  spent  and  that  was  to  load  some  baling 

wire.  ,    v.,   w 

We  are  a  patient  people.  However.  I  think 
ycu  will  agree  that  the  time  has  run  out 
for  the  men  who  today  are  covering  the 
tracks  of  their  blunders  with  plans  that  wiU 
lead  us  to  further  disaster. 

It  docs  not  take  a  foreign  policy  expert 
to  realize  why  China  Is  writhing  today  un- 
der the  heel  of  a  Soviet  boot.  It  does  not 
take  an  expert  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  American  taxpayer  has  bought  and  paid 
for  the  Communist  domination  of  Poland 
today. 

This  man.  Dean  0.  Acheson,  who  worked 
on  the  team  of  world  strategy  to  create  a 
Red  Chlra  and  a  Red  Po'.and.  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  high  command  of  our  for- 


eign policy  at  once.     The  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  until  the  elections  of  1952. 

Lets  speak  briefly  of  the  trio  who  have 
successfully  labeled  the  administration 
Democrat  Party  as  the  party  which  protecu 
Communists   and   hides  cnrruption. 

I  refer  to  (1)  Lucas,  the  administration's 
front  man  in  the  benate  who  stlected 
Tydings  and  McMahon  to  do  their  white- 
wash job:  (2)  McMahon.  who  bragged  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  It  vas  he  who  read  and 
approved  the  whitewash  report.  This  is  the 
same  McMahon  who  suggested  In  the  early 
part  ol  this  vear  that  the  United  States 
disarm  and  tliat  we  give  $50,000,000,000  of 
American  money  to  Riissia  and  her  satellites 
on  condition,  of  course,  that  Russia  would 
promise  to  be  peaceful.  McMahon.  of  course, 
was  sure  thai  Russia  would  keep  her  promise 
after  she  had  spent  our  50  billions  to  build 
up  her  Industry  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  successfully 'ficht  us:  (3i  Mill.aed  Ttt>- 
INCS,  whom  the  administration  made  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Com.mittee  and 
the  whitewash  committee.  Those  Jobs  cer- 
tainly call  for  a  vigorous,  fearless,  inteUigent 
watchdog  for  the  Americxn  people.  But 
what  do  we  get  in  that  Job?  Tydings.  the 
administration's  lap  dcg 

LtrCAS  provided  the  whitewash  when  I 
charged  there  were  Comm.unlsts  in  high 
places  in  Government;  McMahon  brought 
the  bucket;   Ttdinos  the  brush. 

This  trio— Tydings.  McMahon.  and  Lucas — 
in  my  opinion,  have  done  more  than  any 
others  In  this  Nation  to  shield  the  traitors, 
protect  the  disloyal,  and  confuse  Americans 
in  their  desperate  fight  to  clean  out  the 
Communists. 

These  are  the  men  who  engineered  the 
whitewash.  These  are  the  men  who  whipped 
the  Democrat  Party  into  line.  These  are  the 
men  who  ordered  the  sideshow  and  called 
in  their  Communist  witnesses  who  obliging- 
ly testified:  "All's  well  with  the  world".  This 
is  the  trio  who  paraded  belore  the  Nation 
the  most  crass  and  dangerous  display  of  de- 
ceit in  the  h:story  of  the  Senate. 

Tydings.    LrcAs.    and    McMahon    are    not 
themselves  evil  men.     They  are  men  of  little 
minds  who  tragically  are  in  positions  of  tre- 
mendous power  today,  at  a  time  when  the 
s-irvival    of    western     nonatheistlc    civllza- 
tlon    hangs    In    the    balance — men    of    little 
minds  who  have  neither  the  m.ental  nor  the 
moral  capacity  to  rise  above  narrow  partisan 
politics.    Thev  are  the  men  who  arise  on  the 
Senate    floor  "and    make    eloquent    speeches 
against     communism     generally,     but     who 
promptly  yield  the  whitewash  brush  when  we 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  individual  Communists 
and  the  dupes  and  stooges  of  the  Kremlin. 
We   can   be   th.inklul  that   in   this  Nation 
the  people  themselves  stiU  have  the  power 
to  clean   house.     The   152.000.000   American 
people    have    the    power    to    pet    rid    of    the    , 
Achesoas.   the   Jessups.  the  Lattlmores,   and 
the  Sfrvices.     They  have  the  power  to  say 
we  want  in  our  Government  normal  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  for  this  Nation  first,  last,  and 
all   the  time.     They   have  the   power  to  say 
we  Will  not  have  the  dupes  and  stooges  of 
the  Kremlin  nor  will  we  have  men  who  are 
hip  deep  in  their  own  failures.     It  is  up  to 
you.  the   American   people.     The  case   is  in 
your  hands. 


Report  to  My  Constituents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSTL'ANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.ET'RE.^ENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 
Mr.   RHODES.     Mr    Speaker.   I   take 
this  opporiuuity  to  report  to  the  people 
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of  Berks  County,  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  whom  I  represent 
la  Con«ress.  As  a  Democrat  I  felt  duty- 
bound  to  support  Uie  1948  platform 
pledges  the  Democratic  Party  made  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  beforje  the 
election  of  President  Truman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

I  make  this  report  to  my  constituents 
because  I  believe  the  people  want  to  know 
what  their  Representative  has  done. 

The  people  cf  Berks  County,  like  ray- 
!Lelf,  are  predominantly  cf  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  stock.  althou5:h  we  have  many 
other  good  people  of  PolL«;h,  Italian.  Ger- 
man, and  other  extractions  who  together 
make  up  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
thrifty  conununities  ia  Peruxsylvania  or 
in  the  Nation. 

I  kiiow  these  sturdy  people  expect 
their  Representative  to  support  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  on  which  he  cam- 
paigned for  election.  That  I  have  done 
faithfully.  I  have  supported  the  Tru- 
man administration  program  on  domes- 
tic issues  such  as  social  security  and  pub- 
lic housine:. 

On  foreign  policy  I  have  supported  the 
administration  in  economic  aid  to 
friendly  democratic  nations  in  order  to 
bolster  their  economies  and  to  strengthen 
them  against  Communist  aggression.  I 
have  also  supported  military  aid  for  At- 
lantic Pact  naiioiis  and  for  Korea. 

In  the  2  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress I  have  received  the  impression  that 
Congress  is  just  a  reflection  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  same  differences 
which  exist  between  people  at  home  we 
find  also  in  Washington. 

Differences  very  often  are  not  held  on 
a  very  hu'h  plane.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  evade  real  Issues  and  to  resort  to 
name  calling  and  deception.  But,  over- 
all, one  finds  the  Members  of  Congress. 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  all 
good  Americans  doing  and  working  for 
what  they  beheve  best  for  the  Nation. 

Among  those  with  whom  I  differ  I  have 
made  some  very  close  friends  There 
agam  it  is  much  like  back  home  where  I 
can  count  among  m^'  friends  some  who 
have  differed  with  me  politically.  They 
include  such  men  as  former  Mayor  John 
Keim  Stauffer.  Hunter  Rick.  Joseph 
Eisenbrown,  Prank  Hilton,  and  others. 

My  a.ssociation  with  community  lead- 
•  ers  representing  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  has  made  it  less  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  views  cf  others  on  issues  which 
eone  before  this  Congre^.  I  have 
served  over  the  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Commu- 
nity General  Hospital,  the  YMCA.  the 
Berks  County  Red  Cross.  Community 
Chest.  War  Manpower  Committee.  Ra- 
tioning Board.  Housing  Authority,  and 
in  many  other  community  activities. 

I  have  sincerely  tried  to  serve,  well 
and  faithfully,  the  people  of  Berks 
County.  As  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
community  whose  parents,  grandpar- 
ents, and  great -grandparents  have  been 
reared  In  and  around  Heading  and 
Rockland  Township.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  sentiments  and  the  wishes  of 
the  people  I  represent. 

In  my  younger  days  as  an  apprentice 
printer  I  learned  to  know  and  admire 
such  men  as  the  late  Thomas  Shoemaker 
and  Danny  Hoch.  Witli  whom  I  worked 
for  many  years  at  the  Reading  Eagie. 


and  who  later  s?rvcd  so  well  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  ConTTcss. 

I  have  been  conflnned  as  a  Lutheran 
as  were  both  my  children,  but  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  tolerant  in  respecting 
the  convictions  and  the  rights  of  others. 

In  my  younger  days  I  was  very  active 
in  amateur  athletics  I  believed  in  good 
clean  sport  as  a  builier  for  strong  bodies 
and  minds  and  lasting:  friendships. 

As  in  sports.  I  believe  that  politics 
should  be  clean.  Differences  should  be 
honestly  and  fairly  discussed  and  de- 
cisions made  on  what  is  deemed  best  for 
the  greatest  number. 

It  was  in  that  spirit,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  that  I 
have  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Eir;hty- 
first  Congress. 

ruLL-TiMi  snvicz 

This  Congress  has  broken  a  record  for 
Icng  sessions.  I  have  been  absent  only 
1  day  except  for  the  short  period  I  was 
back  in  Berks  County  duiing  ray  pri- 
mary election  campaign. 

I  have  given  my  full  time  and  attention 
to  the  job.  ETvery  possible  courtesy  was 
given  to  my  constituents.  Each  person 
who  contacted  me  got  my  fullest  cooper- 
ation regardless  of  who  ho  was  or  to 
what  political  party  he  belonged.  I  tried 
saicerely  to  represent  all  the  people  of 
my  district  and  I  am  certain  that  those 
vho  found  it  necessary  to  seek  my  co- 
operation and  help  will  so  testify. 

I  have  publicly  offered  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  any  group  of  interested  citi- 
zens to  discuss,  debate,  or  answer  ques- 
tions on  any  of  the  important  Issues  that 
came  before  this  Congress.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  that  offer.  I  espe- 
cially welcome  requests  from  groups  and 
individuals  who  may  differ  with  adminis- 
tration policies  wliich  I  have  supported. 

I  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Reading 
Post  Office  in  order  that  I  can  always 
be  in  close  touch  with  my  coastituents. 
The  office  is  located  en  the  second  floor 
of  the  Reading  Post  OHlce  where  any  cit- 
izen cf  Berks  is  welcome  to  bring  his 
problems. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  opportunity 
to  preside  over  the  Houte  of  Representa- 
tives, on  one  occasion,  substituting  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Rayburn. 

RAIL.BOAD  EETIBEMENT 

I  endeavored  to  get  favorable  action 
on  improving  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  Perhaps  my  long  as.sociation  with 
problems  of  laboring  people  has  made 
me  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  re- 
tired workers.  The  big  rise  in  prices 
and  living  costs  has  made  increased 
benefits  for  the  former  railroad  workers 
long  overdue.  Becau.se  Reading  has 
large  railroad  shops,  many  Berks  citi- 
zens would  benefit  by  the  improvement 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

EOCIAL-WZLFAKE    LZCISI  ATIOMT 

After  I  left  high  school  I  worked  as  a 
printer  for  many  years  at  the  Readincc 
Eagle  Co..  and  continued  my  education 
by  going  to  school  at  mght.  I  became 
acquainted  with  problems  which  affected 
working  people  and  1  bet^an  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  and  their  families  dur- 
ing times  cf  distress  which  come  with 
industrial  accidents,  unemployment,  ad- 
vancing age.  and  other  misfortunes.  I 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  social  se- 


curity when  opposition  was  most  bitter 
and  powerful.  In  Congress  I  immedi- 
ately gave  my  full  support  for  improved 
social  security.  I  wanted  d^ability 
benefits  included  in  the  present  law.  I 
favored  a  much  wider  coverage  so  that 
many  additional  millions  of  people  not 
now  protected  would  be  covered.  I  con- 
sider social  security  a  great  Institution 
today.  It  has  raised  the  h'l^alth  and 
moral  standards  of  our  people  and  has 
materially  helped  In  bringing  prosperity 
to  our  people  and  progress  to  the  Nation. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  see 
how  lon:?-time  Republican  opponents  of 
social  security  were  forced  to  accept  and 
support  the  improved  social-security  bill 
that  we  parsed  in  this  Congress.  They 
ued  to  call  it  staUsm  and  welfare  state 
legiflaticn.  They  said  it  would  mean 
slavery  for  the  American  people.  Now 
today  they  vote  for  this  most  far-reach- 
ing welfare  measure  of  the  New  Deal. 
But  this  Republican  opposition  did  keep 
us  from  getting  some  of  the  improve- 
ments that  many  of  us  thought  were  so 

necessary. 

I  tried  to  get  a  provision  in  the  social- 
security  law  which  would  help  aged 
people  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Many  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  covera^re  and  benefits  before 
reaching  age  65.  They  must  depend  on 
State  public  assistance. 

I  consider  our  old-age-assistance  laws 
in  Pennsylvania  most  unjust  and  inade- 
quate. Many  needy  aged  folks  aie  de- 
nied public  assistance  on  flimsy  excuses 
about  relatives  who  are  expected  to  sup- 
port them.  That  policy  destroys  many 
good  family  relationships.  It  puts  a  bur- 
den upon  many  young  people  with  in- 
comes not  adequate  for  their  own  family 
needs.  It  also  embarra.sses  -he  old  folks, 
many  of  whom  suffer  in  silence  because 
of  our  disgraceful  State  public-assistance 
law. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes CO  State  public-assistance  funds. 
I  tried  to  make  it  mandatory  that  States 
I'ke  Pennsylvania  be  forced  to  liberahze 
the  law  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  force 
States  to  abandon  the  pohcy  of  refusing 
aid  to  aged  people  on  the  grounds  that 
support  must  come  from  relatives. 

ECONOMY 

I  voted  for  all  the  proposals  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  economy  in  Gov- 
ernmenl  that  came  to  the  House  floor. 
I  w»s  opposed  to  such  false  economy 
moves  by  th»»  Republican  leadership 
which  voted  to  mnke  blanket  appropria- 
tion cuts  which  would  cut  the  efflclcncy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation — FBI — and  otlier  essen- 
tial Government  agencies. 

TAX    LECISUATIOM 

I  have  favored  taxation  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  I  favored  and  fought  with 
the  liberal  Congressmen  for  immediate 
enactment  of  an  excess-profits  tax  t)e- 
fore  this  Congress  adjourns. 

I  considered  it  unfair  to  raise  taxes  on 
low -income  families  ana  on  incomes  un- 
der $5,000  a  yiar  without  taxing  war 
profits  which  were  mounting  rapidly 
smce  Korea. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
raise  personal  income- tax  exemptions  to 
$1,000  in  order  to  take  the  lowest  Income 


groups  out  of  the  tax-paying  class.  This 
group  is  already  heavily  taxed  because  of 
many  hidden  and  mdirect  taxes  they  pay 
v^hen  buying  the  necessities  of  life. 

NATTTXAL    KESOURCZS 

I  have  favored  legislation  to  preser%'e 
and  develop  our  natural  resomxes.  I 
voted  for  expansion  of  TVA  and  have 
favored  other  p-eat  power-development 
programs,  soil  conservation,  and  flood 
control.  I  supported  legislation  for  rural 
electrification  and  telephones.  All  of 
which  I  contend  helps  make  our  Nation 
more  strong  and  our  people  more  pros- 
I>erous. 

I  opposed  the  bill  to  remove  restric- 
tions from  the  gas  monopoly.    That  bill 
would  have  resulted  in  big  increases  to 
the  consumers  of  gas  in  the  Nation. 
vrriHANs 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having 
more  war  veterans  serving  as  Members 
of  Con'^ress  than  any  other  Sute.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  these  veterans  and  a 
member  of  Gregg  Post.  American  Legion. 

I  have  supported  le^iislation  to  aid  the 
veterans  of  the  Nation.  I  was  especially 
active  in  pressing  for  adequate  hospital 
beds  for  veterans  in  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care.  There  is  a  serious 
bed  shortage  and  I  have  opposed  the  re- 
duction in  hospital  beds  and  the  closing 
of  veteran  hospitals  as  false  economy. 

From  personal  experience  and  con- 
tacts I  have  learned  of  the  need  for  leg- 
islation *x)  aid  World  War  I  veterans  who 
are  suffering  from  varied  physical  de- 
fects causing  them  serious  financial 
problems  and  loss  of  jobs.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  supported  pension  legislation  to 
aid  the  men  who  served  their  country  in 
time  of  need.  Many  of  their  ailments 
are  the  result  of  war  service  although 
the  records  do  not  always  show  it. 
coMMrrrrE    work 

During  my  term  in  Congress  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  I  served  as  chairman 
Of  subcommittees.  I  played  an  active 
part  in  bringing  several  important  bills 
to  the  House  floor  after  undue  delay  be- 
cause of  strong  opposition  inside  the 
committee. 

One  of  these  bills  was  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  low-income  postal  employees. 
Another  was  a  bill  to  restore  the  postal 
service,  the  curtailment  of  which  I  op- 
posed as  another  example  of  false  econ- 
omy. I  have  opposed  the  policies  which 
put  the  Post  Office  Department  in  a  bad 
light  because  oi  the  big  deficit  charged 
against  it. 

I  have  asked  that  subsidies  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  to  railroads, 
steamship  Unes,  and  aii lines  be  charged 
directly  to  the  Government  rather  than 
acainst  the  post  office.  The  policy  of 
listing  such  subsidies  as  part  of  the  postal 
deficit  is  misleading  and  deceptive  and 
gives  the  public  a  false  picture  of  the 
post-office  management.  The  mainte- 
nance cost  of  public  buildings  used  by 
the  Department  oi  Agriculture.  Treas- 
ury. Labor.  Armed  Services,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  is  wrongly  charged 
against  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
have  opposed  this  policy  believing  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  a  true  picture 
of  the  Nations  postal  service. 


ALASKA    AND    HAWAH 

I  have  supported  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  I  consider  statehood  for 
these  territories  important  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  We  need  the 
complete  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  these 
outposts  and  the  granting  of  .statehood 
would  give  full  citizenship  to  these  peo- 
ple and  strengthen  their  ties  and  loyalty 

to  our  country. 

I  supported  the  administration  bill  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  On  a  teller  vote  I  sup- 
ported the  Grancrer  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  restrictions  on  coloring.  I  felt 
that  some  compromise  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  dairy  farmers  would  be 
a  step  in  the  richt  direction. 

When  the  amendment  was  defeated  on 
the  teller  vote  I  then  supported  the  act- 
ministration  on  the  roll-call  vote  on  t^ie 
oleo  issue. 

SUBVERSIVES 

I  supported  legislation  designed  to 
curb  Communist  and  subversive  activi- 
ties. I  voted  for  the  appropriation  for 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
committee  has  been  most  effective  in  th:s 
Congress.  It  did  not  resort  to  cheap 
pohtical  trickery  and  smearing  which 
discredited  the  committee  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  under  the  chainnanship  of 
J.  Parnell  Thomas,  and  which  caused  me 
to  oppose  the  committee  appropriation 
bill  in  the  first  session. 

New  members  added  to  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  includme  Representative 
Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave 
prestige  to  the  committee,  which  was  far 
more  successful  in  its  work,  accom- 
plished with  fairness  and  dignity. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  effective  method  of 
fighting  communism  is  to  raise  the  eco- 
nomic and  health  standards  of  the 
American  people.  Depressions,  lack  of 
decent  housing,  lack  of  adequate  care  for 
the  aged  and  needy,  make  it  possible  for 
Communist  propaganda  to  take  root. 

Social  security,  public  housing,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  high  employment. 
and  prosperity  have  done  much  to  pre- 
vent people  from  being  influenced  by 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  recent  declaration  of  the  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Charles  C.  Ralls,  supports  my  posi- 
tion. Rails  announced  that  the  VFW  is 
opening  a  campaign  against  communism 
here  at  home  by  trying  to  reduce  the 
poverty,  hunger,  and  misery  on  which 
communism  breeds.  The  VFW  has  de- 
cided on  a  wise  course  by  taking  positive 
action  to  eradicate  the  conditions  that 
nurture  communism. 

KOREA 

Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
brouuht  prompt  action  by  President  Tru- 
man for  military  resistance.  Republi- 
can opponents  of  the  President  criticized 
what  they  called  our  unpreparedness  to 
meet  the  invaders.  But  the  records 
show  that  these  same  critics  opposed  eco- 
nomic and  arms  aid  to  South  Korea  and 
to  other  anti-Communist  nations. 

The  events  smce  the  Communist  at- 
tack gives  promi.se  that  Korea  may  be  a 
great  turmug  point  in  tiistory,  and  per- 


haps the  end  of  Communist  advance  and 
the  be.^'inning  of  its  decline. 

Korea  has  given  new  strength  to  the 
United  Nations  and  added  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  to  the  free  people  of 
the  friendly  democratic  nat;or^  in  their 
fight  against  Communist  totahtananism. 

De?p:te  the  terrible  sacrifices,  and 
despite  the  constant  danger  cf  world  con- 
flict, Korea  does  hold  out  much  promise 
of  preventing  another  world  v;-ar  and  in 
building  for  world  peace. 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
heartaches  of  parenis  and  families  of 
young  men  who  have  been  called  to  the 
service  or  who  are  fighting  in  Korea. 
Nothing  is  more  diScult  to  answer  than 
communications  asking  why  we  must  al- 
v.ays  have  war  and  killing.  They  want 
to  know  why  their  boys  have  to  fight  on 
foreign  shores. 

Of  course,  there  are  m.any  reasons  and 
answers  why  we  must  resist  the  forces 
of  aggression  and  tyranny.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  our  own  security  as  a  Nation  and 
for  the  survival  of  human  freedom. 

GENERAL    MARSHALL 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson 
resigned  Gen.  George  Marshall  was 
nominated  by  President  Truman  to  suc- 
ceed him.  i  supported  legislation  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  approval  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

I  consider  criticism  of  General  Mar- 
shall by  the  Republican  leadership  to  be 
most  unfair  because  Marshall  is  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  wide  exoerience.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  war  leaders  and  is 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time. 

Party  politics  should  not  be  used  to 
discredit  one  who  has  served  his  country 
as  General  Marshall  has.  His  selection 
strengthens  the  faith  of  the  free  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  United  States, 
as  they  hold  General  Marshall  in  high 
esteem. 


The  Botanist,  P?.!saic,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    Nrw    JERSIY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\TATI\'E3 
Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  75,000  copies  of  the  Botanist,  a 
publication  by  and  for  the  employees  of 
the  Botanv  Mills,  Inc.,  Pa.'^saic.  N.  J.  are 
mailed  monthly  to  people  throughout 
the  United  States.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  receives  a  copy. 

I  wish  that  milhons  of  copies  of  the 
AuLUst  1950  issue  could  be  distributed 
to  the  Communist  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  A  running  stoo'  of  activi- 
ties in  one  of  our  country's  greatest  mills, 
it  would  provide  a  most  elective  answer 
to  those  seeking  to  malign  and  distort 
our  way  of  life. 

The  August  cover  carries  a  photo- 
static reprint  of  the  Americans  Creed 
bv  William  Tyler  Page  and  the  f.rst  story 
is  that  of  the  seventeenth  annual  picmc 
of  Botanys  Foremen's  Association  at 
Fairlawn.  N.  J.,  on  August  13.  vihen  1,500 
fun-lovmg  adults  and  childi'en  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Botany  band  and  chorus 
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and  treated  to  UntaliiinB  eats,  games. 
and  prizes,  the  latter  Including  a  large 
number  of  television  sets  and  household 
appliances. 

The  President's  Corner  is  a  monthly 
contribution  by  Col.  Charles  P.  H.  John- 
son, who  heads  this  great  orxaniration 
and  in  the  current  issue  he  Indulges  in 
some  down-to-earth  comment  on  trou- 
sers and  liars.  Speakmc  of  the 
worker.  Colonel  Johnson  says: 

In  IJHl  he  could  purchase  one-tenth  m 
much  food  M  »  Unlt«d  States  worker,  while 
todHy  It  U  only  one-th  rte^r-th.  Most 
Rus8ian»^ 

He  continues — 
llTe  on  black  bread  and  It  takes  7  weeks  of 
a  worker's  full  pay  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes. 

In  other  parts  of  the  President's  Cor- 
ner Colonel  Johnson  discusses  the  darx- 
gers  of  foreign  imports,  the  need  for 
domestic  economy  as  we  build  up  our 
armed  strength  to  repel  aggressors,  and 
he  indulges  in  a  tribute  to  the  longshore- 
men who  refused  to  do  business  with  and 
for  Russia. 

The  August  issue  is  replete  with  pic- 
tures of  tlie  children  of  Botanj-  workers 
and.  of  course,  there  are  "shots  "  of  Bot- 
any products  and  style  shows.  There  is 
a  special  article  giving  information  on 
social -security  benefits  and  an  editorial 
page  with  quotes  from  world  leaders. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
oX  personal  items: 

Oene  Roehnch  of  the  bUling  department 
has  just  completed  a  toud  of  22  years  for 
Botany.  Ann  Anderson,  ot  the  wool  shoppe. 
Is  spending  a  week  at  Atlantic  City  and  an- 
other week  at  Mtddletown.  N.  T.  Altha  Ortf- 
fln  of  the  drawing  department.  Is  vacationing 
at  New  Orleans  Arthur  and  Fva  Onrand. 
of  the  twist Ini?  department  are  motoring  to 
Canada.  Cont:ratulatli>n8  Xi  a  grtaid  old 
couple  who  have  been  Botany  employees  for 
a  long  time  and  are  now  celebrating  theU 
forty-ninth   wedding   aimlversary— Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Schelrck.  MaJ.  Gen.  Irving  J.  PhllUp- 
son,  our  director  of  Industrial  relations,  has 
been  nnmed  head  of  the  Passaic  City  Civil 
Defense  Council.  Helen  Mahalko  and  TlUle 
W(erTl)eckt  are  thrilled  over  their  recent 
cruise  to  Bermuda.  Cftrl  Lombardo,  of  the 
wool  store,  was  recently  honored  by  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Lodl  Board  of  Health.  The 
Botany  baseball  nine  are  now  leaders  In  the 
City  IndusUlal  League.  The  Botanist's  photo 
contest  ends  October  2.  Charles  Macek.  an 
oiler  In  the  engineering  department,  and 
Stanley  Augrist.  foreman  In  the  weaving  yarn 
cellar,  are  proud  of  the  record  catch  of  90 
blueflsh  made  by  their  party  on  a  recent 
ftahing  trip  off  the  Atlantic  Highlands.  Stan- 
ley Byra.  office  Janitor,  la  a  member  of  the 
Fiftieth  Armored  Division  band  of  the^a- 
tional  Guard  and  U  at  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y.  for 
2   weeks'   training   maneuvers. 

I  congratulate  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Botanist,  which  includes  Mary  E.  Sal- 
tan, editor  and  business  manager;  Ed- 
ward Gras,  sports  editor;  Howard 
Greene  and  John  Gregorj-,  cartoonists; 
Walter  Carlock.  staff  phototrrapher;  and 
numerous  reporters  who  make  contribu- 
tions. 

Among  the  quotes  on  the  editorial  page 
is  this  one  from  Abraham  Lincoln: 

I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  place  in 
which  he  lives;  and  also  live  that  the  place 
will  be  proud  of  him. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  oi  Wi»consin — IV 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 


(■F 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

Oi     WIS*.  ON    IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VEa 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.     BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


mark.>,  I  .subm;i  herewith  a  report  to  the 
people  of  tlie  Eighth  Congressional  Dls- 
trict  of  Wiscoivsin  on  mv  voting  and 
attendance  record  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-flist  Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  record  votes, 
quorum  calls,  and  my  vr>tes  on  other  im- 
portant measures  acted  on  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form  information  which  is 
scattered  through  some  15,000  pages  of 
the  CoKGRESSioN.\L  RECORD.  It  also  con- 
tains information  which  is  not  obtain- 
able from  any  public  record  but  which  I 
feel  should  be  available  to  the  people  of 
my  district. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  as  contained  in 
the  report  are  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication only;  no  attempt  Is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  legislation  completely  or  to 
elaborate  upon  the  issues  Involved.  I  be- 
lieve this  word  of  caution  is  advisable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  descriptions 
used  are  tivken  from  the  oflBcial  titles  of 
the  bills  which  unfortunately  do  not 
always  reflect  the  nature  or  true  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  Upon  request.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  in- 
formation concerning  any  particular  bill, 
as  well  as  a  summaiT  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  In  the  first  session  of 
Uie  Eightieth  Congress.  This  is  the 
fourth  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record.  These  four  reports  show 
how  I  voted  on  654  Issues  which  have 
been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Based  on  the  quorimi  calls  and 
the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  ol  95  percent.  The 
report  follows: 
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.\  t  .\ct  of  !*»,  as  ani«-iido<l 

t  'ti  iti>>u')B  to  rceommlt.    (Daiftod.  118  to  29.) 

On  paarafa.    tIaMwI.  voic*  voteJ_ _ 

Quorum  call 

Mntlon  thMt  Palettdar  WHnewlay  be  dlapeoaed  wttb. 

(De(i«t<-<),  lt>4U>27IJ 
Quorum  cnll.....^ ........................~... 

. do..,......_— ......»..-.-....—....-..—...-..-. -.— 

....do... .................................... ... 

....no. ..... ............................................ . a 

...  '***    II    ............................................... 

....  \10...... ................................. ...... . ... ...  a 

...       '*"       I    !■  .........................-.....-...-.......*... 

Hi  R.  niiv  ineriiiaint'earttilB  ptwbtl'rfit"^' 

On  nioiioD  toraronuBK.    (lXMlr<l,  li0to}18.) 

Oil  lia-^siige.     (ruaNe*!,  ^      •   >        ) 

3.  aiS>i  aiilhofliiajr  eeon  ■  'wee  to  Koren  nnd 

crrt  (in  i<<>ru  of  China  fcr  a  i vrii»i  ritdiM  June  30,  IMO: 

Un  r.  'luin  to  recuiuuiit  to  Lonunitteo  on  FwrMfu 

Aflaiis  with  Instrurtliiis  to  rrdticf  nmnimt  of  *u- 

therliallMl  from  160.000.000  to  lat.UO  .ii")  an<l  liin.t- 

loff  amount  wlvancvd  tj  KKC  (rotu  4Ju,uuu,iAA'  lo 

$i0.i»«>,(ii«.   (ivfeutc-i.  n:  to  21U.) 

On  po!w««a.     (Paaeed,  »*)  lo  134.) 

Quonunoull...... 

do . — 

Motion  to  dtepenw  wHh  f-    "         rrte(>e«llnf»  under  the 

oaU  ol  the  Home.    (An                  xxa.) 
Motion  lo  ailjourn.    (licfiMuw.      ••■Zi&.i 


Vot« 


Present. 


Yea. 


.S>, 


Abaeot 
Abam.> 

▲hiML' 
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Roll 

(«ll 

Date 

No 

I9S0 

47 

Feb.   15 

4« 

...do 

49 

...do 

sn 

...do 

M 

...do 

e    Feb.  :i 


S3     Feb.  32 

M   ...do 

-do.. 

-.do 


ti 


«7 

.do 

...do 

» 

...do.... 

« 

...do 

« 

...do 

...do 

a 

...do 

Feb.   :3 


es  ...do — 


as 

«7 
70 


71 


74 

7S 

2 
77 

TS 
TT 

sa 
u 


S7 


H 


do 
Feb.  .7 
..do  .... 
Feb.  28 
-do 


..do 

...do 


Mar.    1 


..do 

..do 

Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
-.do 

Mar.  « 
Mar.     7 

...do 


...do 

.,do..... 

...do.... 
Mar.   8 


Mar.    0 

..do 

.-do... 


..do.. 


10  ...do... 


•1 

« 

»4 


t8 


...do.- 
Mar.  13 

...do 

do.... 


...do 


Measorr.  question,  and  residt 


Vot« 


voice  Tote}- 


MoUon  to  di«penae  with   C,    ■      r    \s   •!:.    1-t.    (De 
icaled  »4  to  23m  ) 

Motion  to  adjourn.    (I>clt:.u-.  1  .  :_  .;:;.) 

Quorum  call 

MotMM  to  adjourn.     (IXeated,  IX  to  108.)... 

Moiioa  to  di5ppn«  with  forttHr  proeDeding*  under  cal  of 

the  nou«     (.\|>t)rovpd  mio  W*). 

8   T^.  pftxnotinx  the  rphabiiiiation  ol  the  Navajo  and 

Ilopi  liiiliau  Tribe*  and  prnvidr  (or  a  better  utilization 

of  the  re^oorres  of  tlx-ir  rovrvalioD: 

On  MBCodnu^nt  r^tendinc  Stat**  laws  to  cover  certain 

o(lm»^tothr  Na\ aju  and  Hopi  Reservations.    (De 

tnte^.  \viu>m\. 

Ou  poiiSiKe.    (Passed. 

Quorum  call . 

...do 

MoiKiO  to»d,'oom  and  thu«  prrvenl  rwi.*ideratioii  of  H.  R. 

44'-.'!  '  FFl'Ci      I  Dflraud  i:*:  to  ■.'TVi. 
M  '••iin'ii!*- with  ih«- cal!  of  canimitt<>e»on  Calendar 

;  ly  and   prevf-nt  conM<leratioo  of  U.    K.   4453 
trl'i^'      (IMi-ated  121  to  3W.J 

Quorum  call  

Motion  to  (1i«!pcnir  with  further  proceedines  under  the  call 

of  lh»-  Hou**-      UpKoved  IMS  to  115.) 
MoiKMi  toafli^Mirn  and  tho<  pri^vcnt  consideration  of  H.  R. 

44.'3  (FEPC)      (DrfrattHl  127  to  2M.) 
Motion  toron«id»r  II    R  44.V<.  th^  Federal  Fair  Employ 
m<'nf  PrsctiP'  Art.     ( Api>rovi-d  2K7  to  121.) 

Motion  toailjnum      (D«'f."iU'd  I»«5  to  239.) 

Motion  to  consMier  H.  K.  44.V{.     (Appr-ved  271)  to  134)... 
H.  R.  44.VI.  to  prohil>it  .1  .«crimination  in  empki.vnieni  be- 
cause    '-  '  -   - '-non.  or  national  oriein  (KFPC): 
O-  ine  t*»  tert  ol  H.  R.  «»4l  pro- 
\,,.:..  ..;    ....        ^  '•■>mnMaw>r  aad  removiiin  the 
compubior}-  V  '  "■  R.4453.     (AUoiAcd.  221 
lo  I7>*.) 

Suorum  call 
.  R.  4ia.  in  prohibit  dischminatioo  to  empkiyment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  reliicion.  or  natioaai  ohxin: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Daimted.  177  lo  99.) 

On  pMsate.    (PaeMd.  240  to  177.) 

QooruiB  caU  


Absent' 

Absent.' 

Absent. 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 


Yea. 


Yes. 

Present. 
Prt'^u'nt. 
Nay. 

Nay. 


Present. 
Yc^ 

Nay. 

Yea. 


-do. 


U. 


report  on  S.  NOt.  dteWninr  the  application  (4 
I       .  ral  Trade  Commtaaiaa  Act  and  thv  Clayton 
All  lu  certain  pncine  practices  (ba.Mii|r  point  bill! 
Motion  to  se:jd  to 'un her  eooSeimce.    (Adopted. :40 

t..  lu.) 
.Motiin  lo  table  a  mocioo  nstmctmic  House  conferees 
i.i  iri.<ist  on  amendment  oi  the  House.     (Adopted. 
.'I'l  t.i  iti  1 
.   K.   5yo3,  authoririnz  contributions  of  $1,2:?.C40  to 
Cooperative  lor  Anierican  Kemiltaiices  to  Europe.  Inc. 
(C.VKE).  to  suppl.v  i-.lue.aional  and  scientiCc  equip- 
ment and  material  to  European  libraries: 
Motion  to  strike  out  the  enactins  clause,  thu«  killinx 
tt»'  hill.     (Adopted.  2*^5  to  163.1 
n.   K    4M»'.  cn<itine  a  National  Science  Foundation  to 
support  and  initiit'   -  '     •■•■-  — -i>arch: 
On  motion  to  n  committee  lor  turthcr 

study.    (L>e(f..i.  -  "  -^'   ' 

On  iMMsate.    (Passed.  247  to  125.) 

Quorum  call - —- 

H   R.  3B1.  pTO\^dinit  tor  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union.    On  passaca.    (Passed,  1»6  to  146.) 

Suorum  call - 
.  R.  49,  providinc  statehood  (or  Hawaii.    On  p«ssa<e. 
(Paased.  i62to  IIU.) 

Qnonun  oall         •-• 

CoakntoM  reiwrt  on  H.  R.  4406.  estaMi.->hine  an  Inter- 

■MtlMMl  Ciainu  Commiasion  ior  tbe  ^  tt!.  rnrnt  of  wt- 

lahi  clilaH  ol  ttie  OoTimiiient  of  the  '  itesand 

Aaaeriean  nationals  acalnst  foreipi  Ko  '*■  „^ 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    VAdopuU.  309  to 

165.) 

8tx>rumcall 
onference  ret>ort  on  H.  R.  3023.  rerulatinit  oleomargarine 
and  to  rei>cal  oertaia  tsaea  retatlnt  to  oleo: 
On  adoption  of  tmattnmtm  npon.    (Adopted.  362  to 

100,1 

SUorumcHtl v.:  ".'j  "."•:"" 
R  K,  provl«lin|!  promotions  for  veterans  of  w  orW  «  ar 
il  la  tlw  Beid  service  of  tbe  Post  Office  I>e(«rtment. 
On  immrn  (FMStd,  voice  vote.) 
Quorum  call .. .. 

'  ii "  Res'  4V1 '.  ni VkYnV  iii  «rd«f  tltt eoaiiidaratton  of  H .  R .  874. 
.rovidinc  a  gra.-it  of  »«.48ai(M  to  tbe  8tat«  fcr  PuMic 
ihrary  Service  Demonstration.   (Adopted,  309  to  140.) 

U'-rumcaJl ----- --- 

■•?  ".  ■^•tnt  of  tw.4a>.nooto  the  Stales,  for 
•  ■  IVmonstration: 

I'lit.     (Defeated,  16210  176.) 

(De4e»ted.  161  to  104.).. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


Present. 


Nay. 

Ahs.nt. 
Pn^sj-nt. 
Present. 
I'resent. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


c, 


H.  R  *:i.  r 

PuWlc  I 

On  m 

On. 

QoommeaU 

.....do............. 

do 

H   R   3247.  am.     ' 
of  l*i4of  th«' 
On  motion  lu  v. 


■'X>holie  SeverafTf  (.'ciiitrol  .Vet 
lumbia: 
ill.    (Rejected,  es  to  C41.) 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 
Yea. 

Present. 


Nay. 

Prawnt. 


Nay. 

Prevtit 
Nay. 


Prevnt. 

I  Pn-seut. 
Nay. 


Preaent. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Present 

Present. 

PreaiBt. 


-   Nay. 


^i.r  >  WoaM  have  voted  ' 

|jK^  *  Would  liave  vwtee  ' 


•yea." 
nay." 


I  Would  have  vote<l  "yea." 
*  Wauld  ba\e  voted  "naj-." 


KoU 
caU 
No. 


97 


96 


99 

100 


101 


102 


va 

104 

106 


106 
107 


106 


\ 


Date 


ttfO 
Mar.  14 

...do- 


..do. 


Mar.  15 
—do 


Mar.  16 


Feb.  22 


...do 

...do 

Mar.  30 


...do..... 
Mar.  22 

...do 

...do 


Mta'ure.  Question.  ai;d  roult 


109  ...do 

110  Mar.  23 


111 

112 
113 
114 
115 


116 
117 
lis 
11« 
121) 
121 
122 
123 


124 

135 
US 


...do 

..do 

Mar.  24 
..do 


Qooromcall 

do_ - -- 

Conference  report  on  S.  1008.  defining  the  apphcation  of 
tbe  Federal  Tni<ie  Commission  Act  and  tbe  t  lay  ion  Act 
lo  certain  prinnt:  i:)ractices  (ha.Mng-point  bill) 
On  motioD  to  recommit  to  committee  of  eoniereoce. 

(Defc«ed,ir5toai>4 1 
On  adoption  of  coclercnce  report.    lAooptCQ.  TOice 
vote  I 

Q  uomm  ca  U - .- .-  - 

H.  R.  4703.  rebitme  lo  tbe  internal  sectinty  of  the  I  nitetl 
States  by  tuibtening  saf«guard»  agam^t  csiptcnage  and 
jm&tioB.  on  passage.    (PasMd.  3K  lo  1) 

Conference  rejjorton  H.  J.  Res.  3».  increasin*  the  eotUw 
and  pe«nui-ftcre«Ke  allotments  an<l  niarketiBC  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19K: 
On  motiM  in  raeMntnit  to  committee  01  con  crence 

(Deiieated.  n«  to  2if  ) 
On  adoption  of  conitrcnce  report.     (.Adopted,  voice 
vote.) 
S.  2105.  to  provide  subsidies  to  certain  mines  for  ibe  ex- 
pkiratk)n  (or  and  conservation  of  strmlcgic  and  cfilical 
ores,  metals,  and  miiR-rals: 

On  motion  tort-commit.    (Defeated,  155 to  161  ) 

On  [Mssage.     (Defeated.  144  lo  166.; 

Quorum  call -- -,- 

H.  k.  7057.  relative  to  deductieas  by  fautd-grani  colleees  of 
certain  estimates  of  east  peeaenied  10  the  \eierani 
Administration.  _^       ^    .^.  . 

Oa  mvaMioe  of  rules  and  paaaca.    (Passed.  345  to 
MM.) 

Quorum  eaB - -- 

U   R   7408,  to  assitt  eoafjerative  and  other  nooproflt  oor- 

poralioBS  in  the  pro<Juction  of  bottstBg  lor  OMMiarate- 

mcome  families,  and  (or  other  purpoeea.  . 

On  usecMbneat  lo  ;)rohibit  discrtojaatinii  wtamtf* 

race,  «ad,«r  color.    (Teller  v.««—D*bI«I,  111  •  Ml) 

On  aaMBdMcnt  deleting  mKldle-inoaaw  boasinc  IM- 

tioa.    (Adopted.  218  to  156.1 

""-  r r      (Passed,  361  to  10.). .---  —  -- 

H   Res  482.  aotiuriciag  (he  apeadiMs^  of  certain  fnnds 
for  the  espcnaes  al  the  Cammittee  «e  In- American 
Activities.    (.\dopte.i.  24)*  to  12  ) 
Confennce  report  on  H  J   Rei<.  39^  incrcagiDf  «>tton^ 
peaBttt  acj^aite  allotuient*  and  uieet'eliwg  <P»otag  laMier 
tbe  Agricultural  .\ilia-lment  AetefMH.            .    ,-.  » 
On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Aoepted,  ml  lo 
156.) 
Quorum  c&U ■ 


Vote 


Present 
Present. 


Nay. 
Yta. 

Present. 
Yea 

PnMOt. 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Present. 


Nay 
Pi 


.do. 


...do 


...do 

...do 

Mar.  27 

...do 

Mar.  28 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  .TO 
Mar.  31 


..do  .— 


—do— 


— do- 
...do. 


....do 

H.  RfS.  518.  the  rule  providini;  for 
7797.  providing  foreign  economic 
262  to  22 ;> 

Quorum  cal! 

do 


of  H.  R. 
CA«094ed. 


do 

do 

do 


127      Apr.     3 
.do 


128 
139 
130 
Ul 
132 


..do 

..do. 

...do 

Apr.     4 

Apr.     6 

do 


133  I  Apr.   19 

134  i...do 

135  i...do 

l.W  1  .Vpr.   20 
137     Apr.  21 


138  ...do 

139  Apr.  M 

140  Apr.  25 

141  I  Apr.   26 

142  I  Apr.  27 

143  ...do..... 

May    1 


do 

....do 

...do "■ 

H.  R.  77V7.  providiojf  for  foremen  coKWaic 
authorizini!  program  of 

developed!  areas  and  tor  other  piupaaee:  

On  motion  lo  strike  out  title  111  relating  to  orocraia 
of   technical   assistance  to  underde^-eloped  araas. 
(Defeated,  teller  vole.  141  to  1S9. 1 
On  r».otion  to  t-w-ommit  with  in.siructions  to  strike  out 
title  HI.     (Rtjettp-l.  I'M"  to  230  ) 

On  passage.    (Passed.  2S7  lo  W.) v.--:::- 

H.  Res.  531.  providing  far  Bamm  ytne^^  \m  »«■»»« 
amendment  10  H.  R.  175*.  aiwMm  tha  Natval  Oaa 
Act.     (Adopted,  176  to  174.) 

Quorum  call   ^-^■^■■•l:••^ 

H  K  4  v  ,  T  . '  r  :  r  f^p  Foreign  Aaeata  Registration 
Act.  "i.  voice  TOte). 

QuuruTii  c-i .—.-.— .-.— 

do -— • — 

do - — — 

I"IIdo"""!! 

U.R.7MI,ai 

tract  tor  pi 

sitae,  to  e\; 

feaaapoatv 

Quorum  call — — 

do .„. 

do - ; ~ — 

"si   R«.  166,"proVi'diiig  for  posthumous  award  of  appn>- 

pr»te  medals  to  crew  of  plane  who  fast  their  lives  onr 

tbe  Baltic  Sea  in  periormaiice  ol  their  duty.   (Adopted. 

333  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

do.._..~. ..-- — " --" — • .-.— 

do . ..— .— ... 

do 

8. 277.  makinVit  a'oriVninal'offcnse.  and  ftalag  pemKiea^lo 

reveal  iiiK>rmationaboutoffldal«eeret«odaa.  On 
(passed,  viice  vote}. 


NaTj,  ao*  A  ir  Pof ee  •»  eoB- 
.oaaodtolritoeiitlaMoo 
at  mil  of  rental  hooafng  o«  oa- 
pawed,  voice  vote). 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay, 


Preseat. 
Pieaent. 
Prveot. 
Yea. 


Prtaent. 
Aberot. 


Preaen^ 


Taa. 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Preaent. 
Yea. 

Ptracat. 
PlOHBt. 


fl 


*  !  ! 


ifi 


'i>] 


6.* 


Present. 
Yea. 


PfMtnt. 
Preeeat. 
Piearnt. 
Present. 
Yea. 


YOL 
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Roll 
No 


M4 
Hi 


Dkte 


Measure,  qaestioa.  Mid  result 


M«7     1 

...do 


m 

w 

1« 


1« 


ISl 
153 


_do. 


...do 

May    3 


M«y    4 
Mmy    1 


H 


Mmy    * 

..do 

153  I  May    • 

IM  |...do... 


IM 
1» 
157 


May  8 
M«y  9 
May  10 


...do..-. 


US 

IM 

MO 

Ml 

in 


IM 
MB 

Me 

M7 


168 


M* 


170 


171 

in 


...do 

do..-. 
„.do 

..do. — 

...do 

...do.... 

May  U 

do 


May  15 

..do 

...do 

..do 


..do 

May   16 


173 


Vi 


Quorum  call . .....— —..-—••———— -——--- 

h"r  7I«;  Viroviditv  "opf'n  Vompet  «*«••  enuninatlons  for 
Veterans  for  pofitkin  of  apprnUK*  in  the  '2*^«^«- 

R*«S.M    authoniinc  Dtstrict  o(  Columbia  Board  o( 
CommiKioMn  to  ewahliah  dayUfht-savinit  lime  m  the 

^^SfSiiSTS^nUcs-Klp--...    (P«»ed..«.o 

CoBfereoce  rwwrt  on  H.  R.  wn.  authoritlng  conatruction. 
reSr  MKlpwaerratiorofcertAin  public  worts  on  riven 
aodharbors  lor  navigation  and  flocJ  control,    (.\dopted, 

310  to  137.) 

Q wru m  call :: •  ■  ". VVi' Vu ' » li 

Conlrrrncc  report  on  H.  R.  1343.  ameodinf  th«  HaU-h  Act 
i*lativ<.  to  penalUea  for  »>o»«Uowi  ol  tht.  art  by  Jcderal 
civil-s«T .\<x  employees.    (Adopted,  30S  to  1-W.) 
Quorum  call • 

Motion  to  •ii|oaii''YD«hated^^^^  

Qoorom  call 

do — 

""do" 


May 
May 

18 
10 

...do. 
...do.. 

— 

May 

...do. 

33 

...do. 

.... 

...do. 

.... 

May 

...do. 

M 

JtUM 

5 

...do. 

.... 

JOM 

e 

H    R.  77a«.  making  apnioprtitiOM  fct  tho  "Wort  of  the 
Government  lor  tho  fini  yw  cod^  Jtiw  30.  IM  l . 
on  Roooey  amcadiiMot  aatbortelnir  Secrriaric*  of 
Sute  and  Commerco  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  any  employee  to  their  Departmenu  ahoii  they 
deem  such  termination  a«l\  L<al'le  in  lh«'  mitT«t  ol 
the  United  Statea.    (Adopu-d.  voice  vote.) 
On  Oorf  !Uiien<lnMB»  lacrtMtng  the  fun.Ls  fur  prant^ 
for  hospit*!  (voatnietlon  under  the  Public  Henlih 
Service  fjtim  r5,000.000  to  $liO.0O0J»O.    (Adopted. 
^^^  13U)  ,      ^    .        ,     .      _ 

On  Caae  ami^icent  rednciny  fund«  for  admrnBtra- 
tive  etpendlKof  the  Tublic  Hou-iing  Admin islrat ion 
by  t^MO.000.    (Adopted.  ZK  to  lfi3.)  .      ._   . 

On  Thomaa  amendment  a«  amended  by  the  i  acer 
anmdawct  apedfrtng  certain  percentage  re<luc- 
tkMOfaoDmilltan-  operation espemliture* ett.ctuig 
a  ledoctfcHt  o(  »euO.OOO.OOO.  (.\ilopted.  274  to  112.) 
On  Jenaan  amendment  reducint  number  of  »e<iorai 
employMO  by  not  flUing  vacancies  that  occur  in  ccr- 
I, Mil  civilian  agenciea.     (Adopted.  301  to  185.) 

On  motujn  to  recommit.    (Def»^cd,  voice  vote.) 

On  paaaage  of  bilL    (Paaaed,  362  to  21.) 

Quorum  call.   . LiZ' 

8  am.  'l»-fiiiing  the  authority  of  Veterans'  Admlnlstratkaj 
In  carry  iiiK  <Hil  vetcraos  education  profram  under  'Ul 

On  motion  to  recommit.  (ReJccMd.  MB  to  143.  divi- 
sion vole.) 

On  paaM««.    (Paaaed,  voice  vote.) 

Quorum  call 

do .....................—■.——•— ■ 

H    Re»r567,'iiiVfdrng"for'the"«ooaideratii(>n  of  H.  R.  5080. 

(Adopted.  194  to  33  )  .       ,  .   .A 

H  R  5W0,  pTovklmn  for  con.struclion.  development,  an- 
mininratioii.  and  maiiiivnaiice  ol  tbo  PaJtimon-Wasli- 
infftoD  Paitwty  h  •  part  of  the  DisUtct  of  C  ulumbta 

On  motion  for  con.iideratioo  of  biU.     (Adopud,  192  to 

39  ) 
n  R.  »74.  authoriting  tba  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  to  equip  and  operate  raaurch  statkms. 
(Pajtaed.  voice  voU.) 

uorum  call L'-i""  ■.'";;; 

.  R.  rwi.  amending  and  supplementing  the  Federal- Aid 
Road  Act  to  author1««  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways:  ^ 
UQ  notion  to  r««ommit  mlucing  anthontation  by 
$a)Oj0OOiMIO.    (Ddcated  24  to  143.  divLiioo  vote.) 

OnpMngc    (Taased.  346to34.) 

H.  R.  7579.  eitending  Covemment  syntheticrubber-man- 
utactoriDg  program  to  June  JU.  1953.  (Passed,  voice 
vote. ) 


a" 


Vow 


Absent. 
Absent. 


Abirnt.' 

Absent.' 
Nay. 


Quorum  call. 
Coofereoeei 


. ripiii  oo'HVR.'riwreVtemUnc'the  Keonomle 

Cooperstkw  Art  of  1941  and  auttiurixmg  pn«mm  of 
ttrhnioklaaiistaDoeloundnttovolopodarms.  (Adopted. 

3«7  toM.) 
B.  R.  77A4.  ■Bitaorteiac  naval  shlp^onstrudion  program. 

1  iirludinc  mt4mwlm»ioD  of  su  bmar  Inea.    ( Paaaed .  voice 

vole.) 
8.  3t«i.  authorising  3-)tear  program  of  oonstrurtion  of  t>nb- 

iic  works  at  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  forro  •Ulioa  tu 

Uuitod  .•lUlea  and  abroad.    (Paswd.  voice  voto.) 

rirum  call 
R.  «N3H,  ettsaidtiw  tfaa  Helertlve  .Service  Art  «or  1  year 
tooorilnueracMiatton«Dd  with  authority  to  President 
to  cnll  up  National  Guard  and  Keaervw  hi  the  rveot  of 
iwstgiintj     (Paaed.  31*  to  11  divlatoa  votr) 
H.  R.  11317.  providing  lor  out-ntianttrsatoaant  of  veterans 
of  tipttDuli-Amrricaii  War.  Bomt  ReboUlao.  and  Philip- 
pine Infturrertwm.    On  paaaace.    (Patwd.  votcv  vote  ) 
U    R.  7(«r.  iiMTeaatng  crimlaal  ponaJtlii  lor  violation  of 
She/maa  auUtrtist  laws: 
On  MMMMloa  of  rulea  and  paaaago«    (PaMMi,  voice 


Roll 
call 
No. 


Prwcnt. 
Yea. 


Prraent. 
Prwent. 
Nay 

Preaent. 
Preserit. 

Pri^'nf. 
Pn-sent. 


Yea. 


Qoorom  calL 


Nay. 

Ye*. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
.Say. 
PfCMnt 


Nay. 

Yea. 

Present. 

l*r«-sent. 

Present. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Prcacnt. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Prroeot. 
Nay 


Yea. 

Yea. 


Present 

Yea. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Praaaot 


175 


DaU- 


tm 

..do — 
June    ' 


ire.  question,  and  re«!ilt 


180 

151 
182 

183 

184 

IM 
IMS 

187 

m 

1S9 


17fi     June   13 
177    ...do.. 
17S     Ituie  31 

179   ...do 

June  22 

...do. 
...do. 

June  » 

...do 

..do 

June  27 
...do 

June  29 

...do 

...do 

...do 


190 


.do. 
..do... 


191 

ly3     June  30 

193    ..  do 


194 

1&5 


198 
197 


1«» 


300 


301 


203 


...do 

...do 

July    10 
...do 


._do 


...do 


...do — 

...do.„.. 


July    U 


July   12 
...do 


...do. 


...do. 


H.  R.  74«.  omnibus  clalins  bill,  (or  relief  of  sundr>  claim 

*"on  adoption  of  ameodmetit  de»^"a«,^t|«   {"•,  ^' 
relief  of  Harry  Tanaey.    (Adopted.  184  to  119 ) 

On  oaMago.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) ."u"' 

H.   R.  UffTiMKirmizing  tntemai  organlzalwo  of  the 
\rfnT      (I'assed.  voice  vote.)                                   ,  ,f  .- 
e'  R   K27«.  evtending  the  Uousmg  and  Rent  Act  of  1.4.. 
as  amend«l  (rent  control): 
On  motion  to  recommit.     (Defeated.  143  to  -^.) 

Onpassagf.    (Pasevd.  ?U2to  ^'^^■■■■■■■■^■■^■,^-^;, 
Conference  retx>rt  on  U    K   ei!«7  "»«•*?».*"«  «-',*f-?!*^™" 
the  lorrowiiij  i>o»er  of  the  Commodity  Crvilit  Corpo- 
mtioii,     (Adoi  te<1.  23.1  tosl  )  _     „       i_         ^ 

Coi.!«rii:c»-  niHirt  on  8.  31S1.  extending  the  Housing  and 
KcDl  Vet  of  1X7  by  provi»ling  6-month  extension  and 
eiving  local  governing  bodies  the  optioo  of  cootiiiumd 
nut  control  lor  another  o  momha.     (Adopted,   l.t.  to 

B  J    Rex  -334.  amen«iing  certain  laws  providing  for  mem- 
N-r-ihip  and  (wmicijiaiion  by  the  Inited  Stales  in  r^  r 
U!"  international  organirations  by  Increasing  l  •; 
.>;;       -        r .  of  expenses  in  5  international  org»nua;k>it>. 
(  \  .i«io  wi.) 

H    n.'^    "4^.  making  in  order  ft)nsideratK)o  of  8.  22W». 
pr.vv'.iiyt  (or  the  enlistroeol  of  aliena  In  the  Regular 
Armv.     (.<dor>ted.  232to61.) 
S    ■'■i.y    providing  for  the  enitatment  of  aliens  in   tlie 

Repwior  Armv.    On  passage.    (Passed.  301  to  M.) 
Veto  by  the  President  of  H.  R.  S7,  relating  to  the  promo- 
tion of  veterans  of  World  War  11  In  tlie  Held  service  of 
the  Post  Ottice  Dejuirtmenl                                  ^  .     .u. 
On  motion  that  bill  and  message  he  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofl-ce  and  t  ivd  htrvice  and 
orxUred  to  be  printed.    (Rejected,  115  to  WV) 
On  <.viTri<liiig  veto.    ( Ovcniddeu.  213  to  72  (-i  major- 
ity necessary).) 
Quorum  call -- • 

B    R^MaiJ.'extending  the'SeiertVvV  Se'rriw  Art  of  r9i8  io 

July  J.  1951.    On  pnsBBge.    iPasacd,  316  to  4.) 
U.  K.  W-"'.  "diicing  excise  tne« 

Oil  •  t:il  to  C(i'  n  Ways  ar. "  i$ 

V,.  .  lionstoi.,  ,Lkas.isei 

tht  fiiil  !  .jl  c-<>nt-iiiii.".,:  t'l.  -  pr^nisions'  m  <  i^i^  io 
excise  taxes  and  the  <iecontl  bUI  containing  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  U.  R.  «wao.  (RcJccUd.  147 
to2S».) 

OnpiisuMge.    (Paswd.  r 5  to  14.) -• 

S   V/o  extcniling  import-control  authority  over  fats  and 

oiU  and  rice  and  rice  prodnrts  (or  a  l-year  perio.l  ftom 

Juii.'  30.  I9:*>.  but  di-scontmuing  autboruy  to  control 

iniixirt  of  cwonut  oil 

On  amoodment  to  provide  imp<irt  control  authority 

ovwpotttow.cbeeae. and  hams.    ( Rejected.  3. 'to  51 

division  vote.)  

On  motion  to  recommit  to  commute*' wiOi  inatrtirt ions 

to  report  bill  with  an  amendment  to  iorhide  import 

control  authority  ov«c  coconut    oil   and  cheese. 

(Reiected.  7-ito  364.) 

On  passace.    (PbmmI.  voice  voU.) 

Quorum  call • — 

8.  333P,  providiag  («Jr  tbf  organifBlion  of  a  const Itutiooal 
government  by  the  ix-orle  of  Puerto  Rifo: 
On  motion  t"  reromrriit  to  committee  with  in-^trnc 


VoU 


Ye*. 

Ye*. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay 

Yea. 


Nay 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Roll 
call 
No. 


:o3 

204 


D  u 


rnendment  providing  that 

n  shall  be  held  in  accord- 

of  the  Federal  Corrupt 

,  I  to  2ea) 

<i  vota.) 


tions  to  re  I 
an  Island  w 
aiice  a  lib  un 
PractKTS  Act. 
On  passage.    (Pa»o. 
()iiarumcaU .- - - — -— 

ii!  R.  7ii64,'to  promote  tWdeveiopment  and  maintenance 

of  Amcrkwi  flag  shippioc  on  the  Great  Lakes     On 

passage.  (PaBse<l.  voice  vote.) 
S.  3W1.  authtirising  the  I     H    Public  Health  Service  to 

»ui>I«'rt  research  ai  .in  rbeonatlHn.  arthritis, 

multii>lc  s<lerosi.<'.  ("atoy.  avlMpay.  ate.    On 

passage.  (Passed,  voice  v  >to.) 
H.  R.  MS3.  autborliing  Federal  aid  to  Sutca  fag  flah  ret- 

loratioa    and     nuwMSsment    projects.    On    pasaage. 

(Paired,  voice  vote.) 

Suoruui  call 
.  Res.  M7.  disapproving  Reorvaniiatioa  PUi  t- 
ing  a  iVpartment  of  Health,  Educstioo.  an<:  <  >. 
(r:ww<«l,  ■>4v  to71J 

auuruiii  nUl v •^••\—.\\:":" 
.  R.  »K0.  authorinnr  the  Ktix>rt  Import  Biink  of  W  a.-h- 
Ingtoo  to  guarantee  I'uited  8utes  private  capital  m- 
vested  abroad : 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Defeated,  156  to  184  ) 

On  (Kissage.     (Passed.  1V5  to  ISl.) 

B.  R.  7439,  to  protect  the  national  security  of  the  United 

Stiitc!!  by  givliw  power  to  summarily  dismlit  employ evs 

lor  security  nmtatt  to  Attoruey  General,  Secratahag  of 

t^uie.  Couuneree,  Dafsoaa,  Arm^    N'aw.  Air  Fonv  and 

Treasury,  and  Chalnnen  of    ^  .  ..i- 

siiMi  and  National  Advisory «.  "^  ^ 

On  motion  to  raooomiit  to  iviniuiUtv  ailh  n.-^uuc- 

tioQS  to  n>part  biU  with  an  am«odm«nt  providing 

an  additumal  nght  of  appeal  to  the  CivU  Service 

ConuBMSIon  from  any  action  by  the  heads  of  such 

ageoelca  or  departmcou.    (Defeated,  144  to  V».) 

On  paswr.    (riiiasd,nTtol4.) 


no 


Nay. 

Present. 
PntMiU 
Yea. 


YOk 

Ym. 

Yea. 
Ym. 

Nay 
Pi  want. 


211 


212 
213 


214 
215 
216 

21  r 


July    13 
July    17 


..do 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 


...do.... 
...do 


July   19 
July   19 


..do 


Nay. 


Yea. 
Present, 
fn-sent. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


Yf. 


July  X 


...do 

...do 

July  24 


...d 

...do 

..do 

..do.... 

July    25 

I-.. do 

...do.... 

July    36 


July    27 
..do 


...do.. 


219 

July 

31 

...do. 

*  .  - 

m 

Aug. 

2 

» 

Aug. 

3 

ta 

Aug. 

4 

s 

Aof. 

« 

ta 


Ye*. 
Pnacat 


Ye*. 
Nay. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


..do 


..do..... 
..do..... 


>  Would  kave  voted  "jea.' 


22S 

sai 

Aug. 
...do. 
...do. 

t 

XB 

Aug 

Ki 

AOK. 

9 

t» 

Aug. 

K> 

Mfi.«ijrr.  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Rol! 
Pili 

No, 


H.  R.  »«.  estahhjihtng  Civil  Defease  Oreanuation?  for 
Distrirt  of  Columbia.   On  passace.  (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

Quorum  call - 

S.  J.  Res.  2.  proponnK  constitutional  amendment  abolish- 
m«  Elertorel  (-ollegeand  apportKininB  count  of  electoral 
votes  in  proportion  to  actual  vote  in  each  .^^ute: 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the  bill.    (De- 
feated. 134  to  21U  (two-thirds  vote  neoRoary)  ) 

H.  J.  Rea.  S02,  continuine  until  June  3SL  1961,  the  exemp- 
tion of  eectain  import  tasea  <m  eopficr: 
On  Botioa  to  supcod  niki  and  paa  resolution. 
(Paaaed.  383  to  59  (two-thirds  vote  necessary).) 

Quorum  call :-■ 

H .  R.  8763.  givinp  (tovemment  right  to  sue  for  damapps  m 
riolatioas  of  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  and  fixing  statute  of 
limitatioos  at  6  years: 
On  suspension  of  rales  and  passage.    (Passed,  voice 
vote.) 

Quorum  call zi";'  — 

H .  R  10.  facilitating  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens 
from  the  United  t^tates  and  providinr  for  the  supervision 
and  detention  pendme  eventual  deportation  of  aliens 
whov  deportation  cannot  be  readily  eflectuated  because 
of  reaaoBS  beyond  the  control  of  United  i^tatcs.  On  pas- 
sage.   (Paaaed,  326  to  15.) 

Qoorum  c»h v". 

S  3809.  eitending  the  Motual  Defense  .Assistance  .\rt  of 
1M9  and  authorizing  appropriatioos  therefor  through 
the  fV-scal  year  1951      On  passage.     (Passed.  362  to  1.) 

H .  R.  S975.  eitending  lor  3  years  Oovemment  program  (or 
development  of  synthetic  hquid  fuel.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  voice  vote  > 

8.  MS.  amendine  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Art.  and 
ina^>asing  the  insurance  coverage  of  individual  deposit? 
bv  the  Corporstion  from  t5.(n0to$l<MKI0aad  simjilifyin? 
tlie  computation  of  the  » vwiwn»nU  charged  insured 

banks: 

On  amMidment  autborixiiig  $15,000,000  for  a  site  and 
a  new  building  for  the  Fedenil  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.     (Defeated.  90  to  227.) 

On  pasaage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

QixirumeaU 

n    R.  fti'M.  suthonnng  the  uppointment  of  2  a<Mitiona] 
distrirt  judee*  (or  ibe  northern  district  of  Illinois- 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  the  committee  » ith  in.«truc- 
tions  to  re<luce  from  2  to  1  the  number  of  ju<ltes  to  be 
provided  by  the  bill.     (Defeated,  116  to  163.) 

On  i»ssage.    (Passed.  163  to  110.) 

H.  R  6240.  authorizing  the  appototmgnt  of  a  di.<trictjudf« 
ioT  the  northern  and  southern  dlatricta of  Indiana. 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  OOnBliUee  aith  instrtic 
tions  to  provide  that  the  fodmbip  created  by  the 
bill  bo  temporary.    (Detolcd.  IflSto  17U 

On  pMHca.    (PaMcd,  voica  rote.) 

Quorum  eatt. .-.-.- 

S.  3887.  ex  tend  in  15  lor  1  year  expiring  enlistments  In  armed 

servici-s.    On  pasaage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 
H   R  9178.  U)  rcaaevaiDtkaBitciy  the  hinit  on  the  sire  of 
theAnnedFortw.    On  {Manage.    (Passed,  voice  vote  ) 
H.  R.  saw. authorizing  the  President  to  di aw  up  business- 
type  tHMgrt  and  moileniiie  accounting  proctsduies.    On 
pasaage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

Quorum  call -- 

S  3h59,  autbort/iB(  President  to  control  movci.ients  and 
to  search  lore«B  Ttaaels  in  United  Sutia  waters.  On 
rwanarr     (Passed,  voice  vote  )  .     .      - 

S  3«i53  to  imi>rove  the  fiscal  and  accounting  methods  of 
Bureau  of  Enpraving  and  Printing.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  voice  vote.) 
H  R.  9109.  amending  the  Agrictiltural  Adjustment  Act 
relating  to  mcntisinR  the  national  acreage  allotments  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  peanuts: 

On  motioo  to  recommit.    (Defeated.  130  to  \79.) 

Onpanage.    (Passed.  160  to  85,  division  vote.) 

Quorum  call - - 

ii    R.  8396.  authortiing  Pirsidmt  to  e^ni  financial  a.«sist- 

ant-e  to  States  and  local  eov :n  maor  disa>ttrs: 

On  motion  to  recommit  tin  with  in5f  ructions 

to  report  bill  with  an  aiiier,.iii;.-nt  ptovkIiiue  (or 
f«agr««siooal  approval  of  such  graots.  (Defeated, 
2910  232.) 

Onpaaw*.    (Pawad,  voice  vote.^ 

S  3BN  (H  ^-  "' "^'  amendiiv  the  Fe<ieral  Propt^ty  and 
Adraini^'  •  rvices  .Kct   to  effect  economies  and 

inereAse  •  ■'     ■    ^    m  handling  Government  property 
and  records,     ou  passage.     (P«SBsd.  voice  vole.) 
H    R   59«7,  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to 
Harif>-  the  status  of  Itrmht  forwarders  and  tbeirKtatioD- 
ship  w  ith  motor  conUBOB  carriers: 

On  motion  tv  recMUB it.     (Defeated.  145  to  aw.j 

Oapasa^e.    (Pswed.  vice  vote  > — 

B.  R.  TfiOi,  makiac  prraanest  the  temporary  distrirt 
UMkwhin  in  tb*  iifrrn  and  wcatam  districts  of  M  is- 
imrL    On  passage.    (Paak.^,  MO  to  133.) 

Quorum  can ----- - -.- 

U.  R.  9176,  to  provide  (or  deienaeprodurtion  and  economic 

amtrols:  ..  .      .    .j . 

On  Kunkel  amendment  to  strike  out  authorinUca  to 
impose  selertive  control  of  prices.  (AdoptcO.  118 
to  96 .  teller  vole  )  ^  _^         ^  . , 

On  (tiN  '  •  ..'•■.••  providing  authority  to  staoi- 
liar  ,  iiher  voluntarjr  controls  or 

by  t3i^w,^.i^^. ugs.     (Adopted,  393  to  3.,> 


Yoa. 
Present. 


Y'CiL 

Present. 

Ye*. 

Present. 
Yn. 


Pre^nt. 
Yea. 


Yesu 


Nay. 


Yea. 

Present. 

Present. 


Ye*. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

•Nay. 

Present. 
Yea. 

YesL 

Yea. 


Present. 
Yea. 


Ye*. 


Ye*. 

Nay. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 


Yea. 


Nay. 
Yes. 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 


Present 

Ye*. 

Tea. 


229 

230 

231 


232 
233 


234 
235 

236 

237 

23S 


239 
240 


241 


242 

:43 


244 


24." 
246 
247 


Date 


Measure,  questif/n,  and  result 


^4^ 

:4e 

290 
251 


K2 


19S0 
Aug    10 

...do 


...do. 


..do.„ 
-.do 


Aug.  14 

..do 

..do.... 


Aug.   15 
..do 


Aug.  16 


.  do 

..do 


...do 

...do 


..do... 
..do 


Aug.  i: 


..do... 
Aug.  22 
..do..... 
..do 


..do 


Aug.  r 

..do„  .. 


..do„. 
Aug.  24 


2S> 


254 


255 


..do. 


..do.- 


do 


Aug.   25 


..do 

...do. 


—  do 

Aug.  2C 
..do- 


Vote 


On  Wolcott  amendment  exemt'tmc  now  con.M.'uotion 

from  credit  controls.  ■  .\fl..p!ed,  aiJ  t..  1>* 
On  Wolcott  s^nendment  l:miTiiiE  cotif.-ol  o'  cTi-<i',\  to 
coQSomer  crtnlil  and  re;U-esiate  cri'dit.  (Hek-attd. 
173  to  224.) 
On  Cooler  amaoKtaDant  delrtine  from  tfie  bil.  phm- 
cioos  iMtiaft  ta  aantrol  of  commo<iitv  sr<ecula:ic>n. 
(Adopted.  19810  1*4.) 

On  pasaage.    (Passed.  383  to  12.) 

H.  Res.  r4«.  citine  Jalios  Emspali  for  oonteropt  of  Con- 
gress by  reason  of  Ulmre  to  answer  questions  before 
Committee  on  Un-Am«ican  -\ctivities.  (Adopted,  372 
to  1.) 

Motion  to  adjourn.     (4*  to  274) 

B.  R.  81M.  rescinding  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  Getx-ral 

curtailiiv  certain  postal  services: 

On  motioB  to  discharia  the  Committee  <m  Kaie«  from 

furtber  eaoaMvatiaa  of  H.  Res  (f7,  pw^idlug  for 

the  oonaideratiea  of  H.  R.  MV6.    (Adopted.  MS  to 

81.) 

S   192,  conferring  jtvisdietion  on  the  courts  of  the  Pute  of 

New  York  with  respert  to  civfl  artionsbottraeB  Indians 

or  to  which  Indians  are  parties.    On  pasBifa.    (Passed, 

2SiS  to  4.) 

Quorum  call - 

H  R.  8SM.aiitlnrigiBf  baSding  program  of  annonei  and 

other  kcSftira  tor  Mtional  Guard  and  Reserves.    On 
paaaasp.    (Passed,  voice  vote. ^ 
H.  R.  8196,  resomimg  the  onler  of  the  riiafiliaglir  Genera . 
curtafli&S  cenam  po<-ia!  service*: 
On  amendment  dirwimg  that  other  essential  postal 
serrioes  sha!!  not   be  curtaiieil  or   (•rmniatiHl   by 
n-3»on  of  thf-  bU!  and  amhorislBf  *pprf>t>n»iion  of 
.■sufficient  funds  to  rrslore  foraitr  postal  deliveries. 
(Rejected,  159  to  213.) 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Delated.  Ill  to  361.) 

On  passage.    (Pa.«sed,  SM  to  108.) 

Confrrence report  on  H.  R.«eBa,a>tHKlingand  revising  ibe 
Federal  oW-age  and  siuvivors  JMursnce  syT«tem  and 
amending  the  pubhc-assisfance  and  child-welfare  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  .\ct 
On  motion  to  or<ler  previous  question  on  motion  to 

recommit.    (ls*tol«i.) 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  of  conference 
with  instrurtions  to  authonw  coverage  for  public 
employees  ptcaeoUy  aader  the  Wisconsin  Retire- 
BMnt  Fond.    (Baiectaa,  voice  vote.) 
On  adoption  of  conference  i^r^rt.    (.\dopted.  574  to  1) 
H.  Res.  716,  providing  (or  it  >    -       -.  -jtion  of  H.  R.  (XTTT. 
giving  military  diyhartes  to  t::i  mtmber«o;  the  Rtissian 
Railway  Service  Corps.     (Defeated.  91  to  242.1 
H.  K.  7570,  provi<lin^  for  the  appointment  of  1  additloctl 
district  iudge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.^^ 
On  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  until  sata  taae 
a.«  anv  vacancies;  existing  in  the  northern  dJMiict  af 
Ohio  "have  been  filled.    (Defeated.  14.;  to  Itl) 

On  passage.     (Defeated.  133  to  14i»..i_ 

Quorum  caB ..-_ 

do ;"vi"i" 

S.  231 7.  providinc  for  3-year  program  of  Fedacal  an  far  eon- 
structioQ  in  school  districts  overbvdeBod  as  a  reaalt  of 
defense    or     other    Federal   activitiea.      On    paasage. 

(Passed,  voice  vole.)  

H.  R.  9141.  authoritinif  Covemment-guarantoea  Maaa  lo 
encourage  inijirovement  and  con«tructioo  of  teiiaaml 
markets  for  pensbable  farm  products.  On  passage. 
(Passed,  voice  vote.) 

(Quorum  can - --- ---": 

H.  R  f*.").  creatmg  1  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  « 
Agriculture  and  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
of  ABTiculture;  .   ,.-       ..~,  , 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Defeated.  12r  to  iT.J 

( )n  passage.    (Passed,  voice  vote. i v  •  -  v " 

H    R   3775.  providing  tot  an  additional  district  judge  Jor 
the  third  (iivisioo  of  the  District  Court  lor  the  District 
of  Alaska     On  passage.    (Passed.  196  to  147  ; 
H  R  iM77.  providing  allowances  for  deper,der.t.v  of  en!L<t?<j 
members  of  the  uniformed  servirej  and  ^tisjiendinsr  cer 
tain  provis»onsoftl»e  Career  Compensation  .\ct  of  1M9. 
On  passage.    (PaaMd.  361  to  0.) 
H    R   8«>77  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
o'  the  Panama  Canal  and  U)  reconstitute  the  agency 
charged  with  the  civil  government  of  the  Catial  Zone: 
On  motioD  to  reeoamit  to  committee  with  insbru^ 
tions  to  amend  biB  to  provKle  that  no  toOa  AaB  a* 
levied  upon  ve<5»to  engaged  in  oo*.«itwise  trade  of 
the  United  Staus.    (Defeated.  20  to  330  / 

On  passage.    (Passed,  voice  vote). 

S.  45«.  autboritii^  tba  u— ti  iwtiin.  protection,  operation. 

and  maintenance  of  an  additkmal  pubbc  airport  in  or 

in  the  vicinitv  of  the  IXstrict  of  Colombia 

On  motion  to  recommit  to  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Forcigs  CoauDcrce  for  further  study  and  in- 

vesti«»tion.    (DeMated.  124  t»  Z».> 

On  pa  laairi     (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

8aonBBeaB .......... 
onfereoee report  on  H.  R.  7786,  makiof  appropriatoafar 
the  support  of  the  Government  for  the  fiaeal  year  eoduiK 
June  30.  1951.                                ^                     ..        ,     , 
On  agreeing  to  Senate  iiiainitnifnt  providmg  for  loan 
to  Spain.    (Adopted,  M«to  88,  division  vote.  * 
H.R.9536.  iiiitlni  iii|iiiBai1a!i|naii|alatinaof»lft.;00- 
GOfWMtt  ardditkiMl  ftoda  lor  ariaad  ainriw  and  mUiiary 

assMtaaca  abroad  to  meet  Kaeaaa  sitnrtioti 
On  Teagae  amendment  luLiiaaiaK  tands  aut  honied 
for  Office  o(  Civilian  i*e«enae  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    (Defeated.  141  to  73.  diYiaian  vote.) 
On  pasaage.    (Passed.  311  lo  1.) 


Y«i. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Ve*. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Ye*. 


Present. 

Ye*. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Yc*. 

Yea. 


^11 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Tea. 


Nay. 

F  resent. 
Present. 
Ye*. 


Tea. 


Present. 


Tea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 


Yea 


Nay. 


Ye*. 


Ye*. 


Nay. 
Present. 


Ye*. 

Yeaw 
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Mrtwurf.  quMiion.  MKi  result 


\'0tM 


Veto  by  President  ot  H. 


R    WIT,  provklinjt  out-p^tit'nt 
of  Ibe  SpMMlilt-Amarican  War. 
Baor  Bikalllia,  aad  PhiUpptnc  laaanmKkm: 
On  ovotMIv  vMa^    \0^trTiadmi,nLtolX)........ 

Vf to  by  Pwildirt  «r  H.  1. 1*  «.  pwi^thj  DTiTlWfe 
ot  btrcmOtt  •  mtanflwd  rttl»n  «r  th»  UaiWd  8t»t«  to 
»il  iniim«r»nt3  havtnt  •  te«mi  rwht  t»  (Mnaanent  rwi- 

Oti  ovtrridinc  T«to.    (OTwndden.  307  t«  14.)... 

Quorum  mil .-"-— 

H  R  «««.  unendtait  the  National  Strarity  Act  la  an- 
tboriar  the  Prwid*nt  ta  appoint  Qmtnl  of  iha  A«iy 
Own*  C.  ManbaU  ta  tba oOea «f  Sacretary  of  Delenae. 

On  paaaire     (P^aad,  m  to  UK.) 

8.  VM.  praTldW  a  aBwaattonal  fl|MH>  *»  yooth  otfenden 
eooTMa*  ta  tka  «M««i  af  tka  DaMad  States: 

OapHiM*-    (Pvwd,  vatae ▼•«••) 

a.  avs,  •OHfekH  fori  yaMa  tlM  Radaral  Airpart  Act: 

Onpaaacp.    (PaaMd.  tom*  Totr  ) 

8.  mm,  aatboriunx  it»  Stataa  to  astablteb  military  force*. 
mbm  ttaa  m  part  of  Nattanal  Onard  unita.  to  aer\  c  m 
tilt  ataaaiKV  of  tbe  National  Ouard; 

On  pMnirr     (Paoed,  toicc  toM.) 

Qarvram  call   •■ 

r.-nferrore  report  on  H.  R.  M«0.  protectln«  the  Lnited 
?t!itps  acain-ot  nrtata  oa-Aaierinn  and  nbvarsve 
activities  by  reqoMBC  ndaCratioD  of  Comnraain  or- 

Cmilinmm  rapart  «■  H.  K.  O&V.  makmit  nippiemental 
apt<roprtaUaoa  tar  laeal  year  lUl '  ^  ^ 

On  nwtton  to  iiiiinf  ta  ■■all  ■!■■  ilMitd^pepglm 
with  bonds  tor  iMparteJ  saHMMi  aptailCDre  hbor 
rDcfeatfd.  IMtn  in  ) 
8  J437.  to  ttrcngtben  tbe  Atomic  Enerfy  Art  by  tafTPas- 
mc  the  salary  of  tbe  CoaadMaocn  and  by  MttaMahinx 
3-ycar  term  of  office  tor  0«Mnl  Maoasv  and  ami-nilint 
patent  prvvMotia. 

On  piMBse.    (Pa«ed.  roice  Tote.) 

Qnorvfli  can. .. ....... — .. ......... — ......... 

"cW«nin«  rei»rt  oia  H.'  RV«««.  makint  supplemen'taJ 
apptoprtatlons  tor  fi3f»l  year  19.^1— motion  to  wncur  in 
an  aBMBdnent  of  tlie  .'^naie  cuttinK  off  all  fiid  to  cuun- 
vies  that  ibip  eammoditica  ttiat  may  be  asr<l  in  manii- 
tactia-e  of  vav  ta  Rtaate  or  ita  aatalUtM  with  a  HoU5e 
amendBMt  pravMtag  that  sneh  aid  shDold  be  cut  otf 
npon  hfiJirtliin  by  tha  NatioBai  SeraritT  I'uuncU 
Ibat  «ueh  trad*  k  afiAMt  the  beitt  tntercats  of  tbe  L  nited 
8tiie<> 
On  orderinc  the  pre»teqa  fju«ft«n.    (Otdered,  187  ta 

149  ) 
On    concurrmj    and    adoption    af    amendment. 
( Adopted,  2M  to  «.) 

Qoorom  call - ._....- 

riiafiii—iiii|inrti«II  K  «9an,  tncrrastnc indiridaal and 

eerpotata  taiiiiiii  laoe*  and  cl<'simr  certata  loopholei. 

On  adoption  of  report.    (Adopted.  ja»  to  7.) 

Veta  hy  PraMnt  af  H.  R.  *¥»>,  protertmit  the  fnited 

Stataa  apatart  certata  un-American  r>nd  sabversivr  ar- 

tlTltita  fcy  W^Blrlnc  reetftrslwn  of  ("ooin'iinLSt  onran- 

itationa.    On  orerhuing  TPto.     (Overridden,  a*  to  to.) 

B.Con   R«a.  2S7.  proTldii^  for  teceea  of  the  Concnaa  uBtU 

No*.  27. 

On  orderlnit  tha  pttilatai  qnaitiaii.    (OrdoRd  224  ta 

M.  dievtoo  vato.) 
On  adopCioa  of  naotattaa.    (Adopted,  rokee  rote) 


Tat. 


Nay. 

Yai. 
Yaa. 


Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 


Yoa. 


Yah. 

^waB^ 
Praaent 


Yea. 

Preaenl. 
Yea. 

Ye» 


N'ty. 

Nav. 


A*  czTLjtXA'noif  or  ttxms 
Of  necessity  the  report  contaias  par- 
liamentary and  legialauve  term*  with 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  familiar. 
An  explanation  of  some  of  these  terms 
may,  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A.  A  qiiorum  call  cooslstd  of  a  calling 
of  the  roil  of  Members  to  determine 
whether  cr  not  a  quonim— a  OMjonty  of 
Members — is  present.  No  bustness  may 
be  conducted  when  it  Is  found  that  a 
quoriim  is  not  present. 

B.  Recommittal:  Oenerally.  on  all  im- 
portant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  OMMnittee.  with  or  without  in- 
structions. Is  Toted  <j«>on  by  the  House 
before  it  votes  upon  passage  of  the  bilL 
If  such  a  motion  is  adopted,  it  mpans 
that  the  bill  will  be  changed,  delayed,  or 
even  lulled.  However,  when  a  motion  to 
recommit  is  accompanied  by  instruc- 
tions, the  vote  generally  indicates 
whether  the  Member  Is  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  change  in  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Instructions  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  his  position  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole.     A  motion  to  recom- 


mit with  Instructions,  if  adopted,  does 
not  kill  the  bill. 

C  The  type  of  bill  can  be  determined 
by  the  letters  which  precede  its  number. 
Ail  bills  that  originate  in  the  House  are 
designated  by  an  H:  those  that  originate 
in  the  Senate,  by  an  S.  There  are  four 
main  types: 

First.  H  R.  'S  >  drsignates  a  bill 
whiv;h,  when  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
identical  form  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  law. 

Second  H.  J.  Res.  (S.  J.  Res.)  desig- 
nates a  joint  re.solutlon  which  must  pass 
both  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  becoming  law.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  for  continuing  the  life  of  an 
exLsting  law.  or  in  submitting  to  the 
Elates  a  constitutional  amendment.  In 
which  ca.se  it  does  not  require  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President  but  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
Houses. 

Third.  H.  Con.  Res.  'S.  Con.  Res.)  des- 
ignates a  concurrent  resolution.  To  be- 
come effective  It  must  be  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  but  doea  not  re- 


quire the  Presidents  signature.  It  Is 
used  to  take  joint  action  which  is  purely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Many  emergency  laws  carry  the  provi- 
sion that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating 
the  pos.sibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Pourth.  H.  Res.  iS.  Res  >  designates  a 
simple  resolution  of  either  body.  It  does 
not  require  approval  by  the  other  body 
nor  the  signature  of  the  President.  It  is 
used  to  deal  with  matters  that  concern 
one  House  only,  such  as  changing  rules, 
creating  special  committees,  etc. 

D.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  concerned,  go 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  w  here 
a  rule,  m  the  form  of  a  House  resolution 
(H.  Res.) ,  is  granted  covering  the  amount 
of  debate,  consideration  of  amendments, 
and  other  parliamentary  questions. 

E.  Conference:  Representatives  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  confer- 
ence to  work  out  differences  existing  in 
the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  two 
bodies.  Upon  conclusion  of  their  con- 
ference, a  report  is  submitted  to  each 
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House  setting  forth  the  agreements 
reached.  Each  House  then  must  act  by 
way  of  adopting  cr  rejecting  the  report 
in  whole  or  m  part. 

P.  Ordering  the  previous  question:  A 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question,  if 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  House  and  prevents 
further  amendments  to  such  proposition. 

G.  A  bill  may  pass,  or  be  defeated,  by 
one  of  the  following  kind  of  votes: 

First.  Voice  vote;  The  Speaker  first 
asks  all  in  favor  to  say  "aye."  then  those 
opposed  to  say  "nay  "  If  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  result,  this  is  sufficient. 

Second.  Division;  If  the  result  of  the 
voice  vote  is  m  doubt,  the  Speaker  a.sks 
those  in  favor  to  stand,  then  tho.se  op- 
posed to  stand.  He  counts  in  each  in- 
stance and  announces  the  result.  If  he 
Ls  in  doubt,  or  if  demand  is  made  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  quorum,  then — 

Third.  Tellers  are  ordered.  A  member 
on  each  side  of  the  question  is  appointed 
as  tellers,  and  they  lake  th.nr  places  at 
each  side  of  the  center  aisle.  Those  in 
favor  walk  through  and  are  counted. 
Those  opposed  do  likewise.  The  result 
settles  most  question.*^,  but  any  Member, 
supc>orted  by  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  can 
a^k  for  a  roll  call.  This  privilege  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Con.stitution. 

Fourth.  Roll  calls  place  each  Member 
on  record  on  the  particular  measure  in- 
volved. Each  Member  s  name  is  called, 
and  his  vote  recorded.  Roll  calls  con- 
stitute the  of?icial  voting  record  of  the 
House.  The  results  of  the  roll  calls  are 
indicated  m  parentheses  in  the  record 
above.  The  "yeas'  are  shown  first;  the 
"nays"  last. 


Poland  WUI  Rise  Asain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JEKSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  aj;ain  I  have  raised  my  voice  in  pro- 
test against  the  unrighteous  treatment 
that  was  accorded  Poland  at  Yalta.  It 
is  a  wrong  that  must  be  righted.  This 
is  our  obligation  as  a  freedom-loving 
nation.  I  expiessed  my  views  on  this 
subject  in  an  address  I  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Polish -American  Com- 
munity House  on  Saturday.  Ma^ch  18. 
1950.  at  Camden.  N.  J.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  granted  to  me  by  the 
House.  I  am  including  that  address  as 
part  of  my  remarks.     It  is  as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation  that  you 
have  eiv»>n  me  to  participate  with  you  on  this 
memorable  occasion  that  means  so  much  to 
your  organizatloa  and  the  civic  life  of  the 
city  of  Camden 

The  Polish  population  In  our  city  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  civic  minded 
segmenU  of  our  entire  p<jpulation.  This 
organization  and  the  splendid  building  ycu 
have  erected  to  carry  on  its  activities  is 
evidence  of  this  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
I  congratulate  ycu  most  sincerely. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  and  I 
repeat  it  new.  there  is  no  nationality  tha:  is 
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more  thoroughly  embued  with  patriotism, 
love  of  America,  and  the  principles  upon 
Which  It  is  founded— liberty,  freedom,  justice, 
and  equality  for  all— than  those  of  Polish 
ancestry. 

The  history  of  Poland  through  the  cen- 
turies and  up  to  and  including  The  present 
time  demonstrates  that  the  Poli.^h  people 
have  always  been  a  liberty-loving  people. 
They  have  sacrificed,  fought,  and  dtfd  In 
their  homeland  and  In  this  Kind  for  liberty 
and  ireedom.  No  people  have  been  more 
consistent  in  their  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  freedom  and  true 
democracy. 

Our  Nation  shall  ever  be  appreciative  of 
the  hiiih  order  of  your  patriotism,  exempli- 
fied by  hose  two  outstanding  Poles — Gen- 
erals Kcscluslco  and  Pulaski — who  assisted  us 
in  winning  our  independence  The  spirit 
that  they  displayed  has  ever  been  a  worthy 
example  of  the  patriotism  displayed  by  all 
Poles   m   each   of  our   national    emergencies. 

The  greatness  of  Kosciusko  and  Pu'aski  la 
Indicative  of  the  greatness  of  Poland  The 
spirit  of  these  two  men  has  always  been  a 
true  example  of  the  spirit  of  Poland  Wher- 
ever freedom  needs  a  friend  there  you  will 
always  find  Poland  the  first  to  bleed  and 
suffer.  No  sell  of  any  nation  the  world  over 
is  so  saturated  with  blood  shed  for  freedom 
as  It  is  in  Poland.  There  In  that  land  at  all 
times  freedom  had  a  loyal  and  trusting 
friend.  Kosciosko  and  Pulaski  are  dead — 
but  their  spirit  still  guides  Poland  and  its 
people. 

Let  us  go  back  Just  a  few  years  to  1938  and 
1939  The  whole  world  was  afraid  of  a  little 
paperhanger  from  Austria,  then  the  big  man 
of  Europe.  The  leaders  of  the  world  licked 
the  boots  ot  the  tyrant.  They  went  to 
Munich.  Chamberlain  even  took  an  um- 
brella with  him,  hopmg  that  he  might  get 
the  privilege  and  high  honor  of  protecting 
the  paperhanger  from  the  rain.  Shaking  In 
their  boots  the  powers  of  Etirope  appeased 
and  fought  for  the  lavors  of  the  big  man  of 
Europe.  Even  the  mighty  Red  bear  of  Rus- 
sia embraced  the  madman  of  Europe  and 
plotted  with  him  the  murder  of  small  and 
helpless  nations. 

In  all  the  world  during  these  trag;c  years. 
1938  and  1939,  there  was  only  one  nation 
and  one  people  courageous  enough  to  call  the 
paperhanger "s  bluff.  True  to  the  spirit  of 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  the  people  of  Poland 
•aid.  "We  care  not  what  course  other  na- 
tions take,  but  as  for  us  we  shall  stand  up 
and  fight.  The  cause  of  freedom  is  ai  stake. 
We  would  rather  fl..-ht  and  die  for  that  free- 
dom than  lick  the  boots  of  any  tyrant  " 

How  courage<jusIy  the  people  of  Poland 
fout'ht  is  written  in  the  records  of  recent 
years.  To  the  last  man.  wcmaa.  and  child 
they  stood  up.  In  the  long  struggle  there 
could  not  be  found  in  Poland  a  single  quis- 
ling. The  spirit  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
was  prevalent  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
breiists  of  every  single  Pole — fighting  and 
dying  for  their  freedom,  as  well  as  ours. 

Meeting  the  mightiest  military  power  In  all 
hL^tory,  tiiey  fought  on.  Alone  thev  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  killers  of  Euiope.  Alter  19 
days  of  glorious  resistance,  they  were  stabbed 
In  the  back  by  one  of  Hitler's  pals— Stalin 
of  Russia.  The  bank  robber  of  Georgia — not 
a  Russian — and  the  paperhanger  cf  Aus- 
tria— not  a  German — were  now  butchering 
and  di.iding  the  spoils  and  carca.ss  ot  pros- 
trate Poland.  Now  Poland  was  attacked  from 
both  sides  by  two  of  the  mightiest  powers 
the  world  had  ever  known.  Still  they  fought 
on.  Still  the  spirit  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
uri^ed  them  on.  Never  m  the  history  of 
mankind  has  there  been  such  an  exhibition 
of  glorious  courage  and  resistance.  Pcland 
did  not  get  lend-lea&e  to  spur  on  their  cour- 
age. The  spirit  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
was  all  the  Inspiration  these  people  needed. 

As  members  of  the  Polish- American  Con- 
gress, you  '-.now  the  story  full  well.     Poland 


was  not  a  warring  nation  All  tbey  had  to 
offer  wns  coursg*.  life,  and  blood  But  that 
was  not  enough  to  stop  the  bank  n;i)ber  of 
Georgia  and  the  paperhanger  from  Austr.a. 
Poland  was  overrun  and  de^t^oyed.  The  pa- 
perhanger enslaved  the  Poles  in  the  west  la 
labor  and  concentration  lamps  and  the  hank 
robber  from  G^^rijia  took  the  Poles  from  the 
east  and  sent  them  to  Siberia 

But  It  takes  more  than  murder  to  de- 
stroy the  spirit  of  Poland.  Enslaved  and  be- 
trayed by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Poland  siUl 
fought  on.  "Hiey  fought  harder  and  longer 
than  any  of  the  Allies  of  this  war.  A  few 
months  after  Poland  fell,  a  Polish  Army  wa« 
fighting  in  Prance  In  the  Maginot  line  When 
miphty  France  folded  up.  the  Poles  were  the 
last  to  lay  down  *helr  arms  in  the  Ma^jinot 
line.  Pr(5m  there  the  Poles  went  to  England. 
Six  months  after  Poland  fell,  12.000  PolUh 
boys  were  flying  In  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  They  shot  down  one  out  of  erery  flv« 
planes  during  the  London  blitz.  One  of  the 
Polish  squadrons  was  named  tbe  Kosciusko 
Squadron 

The  only  help  the  Alliee  sent  Norway  was 
a  small  contingent  cf  Polish  boys  and  what 
was  left  of  the  Polish  Navy.  All  this  after 
Poland  was  destroyed  and  overtaken  by  tbe 
Red  and  Brown  Fascists  of  Europe.  By  now 
Hitler  was  runnini^  wild  In  Africa.  It  was  a 
group  of  Polish  boys  that  gave  Hitler  bla 
first  defeat  at  Tobruk  This  after  Poland  had 
been  overrun  Thla  Polish  Air  Force  helped 
in  the  evacuation  of  Dtmkerque.  So  did 
what  was  left  of  the  Polish  Navy.  Tbe  aptrlt 
of  Kosciusko  will  never  be  destroyed,  nor  will 
the  spirit  cf  Poland. 

What  American  Is  there  *ho  does  not 
remember  the  deadly  battle  of  Monte  Casslno 
HU!'  It  was  a  PoU.sh  general  smd  a  Polla2l 
Army  that  captured  that  murderous  fortlf- 
cation  and  paved  the  road  for  the  Allies  on 
their  march  to  Rome  Nor  did  Poland  reftiae 
to  play  a  part  In  the  Invasion  of  Normandy. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Allies.  Pollah  lorces 
marched  through  Prance.  Hohand.  Belgium 
Into  Germany  Never  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory have  so  few  done  so  much  for  the 
caa-e  of  freedom  and  htimanltr.  Wherever 
there  was  a  fight  there  ycu  found  Poland. 
The  first  to  resist — the  first  to  ->e  destroyed — 
yet  out  of  the  ashes  of  that  destruction 
Poland  contributed  manjjower  for  the  air 
forces  exceeded  only  by  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  first  to  res  t  and  the 
first  Uj  be  destroyd- yet  Poland  provided 
fighting  troops  in  an  amount  larger  than  ail 
the  n.raons  combined  outside  the  United 
Stages,  the  Bri'lsh  Exr.pi.-e.  and  Ruiwla. 

If  th.s  were  all  St  would  be  more  than 
enough.  But  the  pe<  pie  who  stayed  in  Po- 
land—what part  did  they  play'  True  to  th« 
spirit  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  the  people 
of  Poland  organized  the  largest  and  most 
effetfve  underground  in  Eiirope.  Every 
Polish  mrin.  wcm.TLn.  and  child  was  a  part 
of  that  underground.  The  Polish  under- 
ground was  the  most  effective  wenpcn  the 
Allies  had  in  their  march  through  Europe. 
In  one  uprising — the  Warsaw  upn-lsln*- — 
alone,  in  August  of  1944.  250  000  Polish  men. 
women,  and  children  laid  down  their  lives. 
Even  though  betrayed  by  its  :.wn  allies,  the 
underground  fought  on.  With  true  Koscus- 
ko  spirit,  they  had  faith  In  Almighty  God. 

The  courage  and  the  sacrifice  by  Poland 
In  this  lost  war  has  no  parallel  In  the 
annals  cf  history.  ?IcTe  tha..  8.CO0CO0  of 
her  people  giive  their  lives.  That  comprises 
alm.cst  one-fourth  of  her  p<-pulatlon.  When 
in  the  annals  of  man  has  any  nation  peid 
so  high  price  for  freedom?  If  Kosciusko  and 
PuJaski  were  alive  today  they  would  be  prcud 
of  their  native  land  and  its  people,  to  whcm 
freedom  means  mere  than  life,  and  to  whcm 
freedom  Is  so  priceless  that  it  can  never  be 
com  pr  remised. 

But  I  am  sad  to  say  that  there  Is  one  tblnz 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  would  not  be  proud 
of.     I    might    al£o    say    that    there    is    cne 
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thing  Lincoln  would  not  b*  proud  of  I 
mJ«ht  add  that  ther*  is  one  tum«  tto*t  decent 
oeopie  or  thp  world  orrr  are  not  proud  of. 
iTti  the  shameful  And  unprecedented  be- 
trayal of  a  brave  and  a  gallant  people  by  Iti 

own  allle*.  ,  ..^ 

Poland  has  had  a  sad  history      It  wju*  dis- 
membered time  and  again.     Three  times  be- 
fore    the    nineteenth    century— the    fourth 
time  bv  a  bank  robber  and  a  paperhangerlE. 
fateful    September    IWd      But    these   p^rU- 
tlons  were   by   enemies.     That   Is  to  be  ex- 
pected  and  endured      If   you.  as  a   person. 
are  robbed  by  your  eiemles.  It   Is  sad  bu*. 
tinderstandable      However,     when     you     ge: 
robbed  by  your  own  t>rother  or  sister,  that 
is    hard    to    iinderstand.    let    alone    endure. 
Yet  that  ts  wlat  happened  to  Poland.     It 
was  partitioned  bv  Its  brothers  and  enslave*! 
by   Itt   brothers,    as   a    result    of    the    crlms 
of    Yalta.     What    a    shameful    reward    to    a 
brave  and  gallant  people — a  people  who  gave 
us  a  Koacluako  and  Pulaski,  and  a  people 
who  gave  8.000.000  dead  for  the  same  cause 
for  which  wt  ^ve  more  tban  300.000  deaci. 
Shmmt  on  usw     Shame  on  Britain.     Shame 
upon  the  world  for  such  cowardly  appease- 
ment.    Shades  of  Munich.     Shades  of  Cham - 
t>erUln.     But     Uunjch    Is    ar  ,Sunday-schocl 
picnic   compared   to  Yalta,  and   Chamberlli 
a   Sunday-school   teacher   compared   to   the 
b*c  men  of  Yalta.    I  say  Yalta  will  go  dow^i 
IB  history  as  wore*  than  Munich  and  Its  con- 
spirators worse  than  Chamberlains. 

What  did  Polknd  ask  for  lu  sacrifice?  Di  1 
they  ask  for  four  or  seren  billions  dollars  froia 
American  taxpayers'  No  Did  they  ask  fcr 
the  atom  bomb?  No.  Did  they  ask  lor  v« 
to  ever  ball  them  out  and  rebuild  Poland? 
Ko.     Poland  did  not  even  ask  for  bread. 

Then  what  did  Poland  ask?  They  merely 
asked  for  Their  own  land  and  their  own  gov- 
ernment In  the  name  of  truth,  mercy, 
and  freedom  Poland  had  a  right  to  expe<;t 
that  simple  and  honorable  request  to  be  ful- 
flUed  But  the  answer  Poland  received  from 
one  of  the  White  House  palace  guards  was, 
"You  Poles  are  jvist  like  the  IrUh;  you  a.-e 
never  satisfied." 

So  lo  and  behold— all  this  gallant  blood  af 
Poland  was  shed  in  vain— because  Poland  by 
Xh»  acts  of  greedy  and  power-hungry  men  of 
Yalta — lies  prostrate  again.  But  mark  you. 
fWlow  citizens — Poland  Is  not  this  sjid 
drama's  closing  act.  Its  tragic  curtain  will 
rise  anew  again  and  again.  On  Poland's 
gashed  breast  today  the  beast  of  Red  com- 
■nmlsm  plants  his  hunger  and  counsels  wbat 
nation's  breast  shall  next  be  gored  This  Is 
Just  the  beginning.  There  will  t>e  more  a:.id 
more  stupendous  slaughters  of  the  free. 

To  gallant  Poland  we  can  well  say— as 
other  nations  fall  one  by  one — then  and  only 
then  will  they  know  what  It  means  to  be 
betrayed  like  Poland  was  betrayed.  When 
these  nations  fall  one  by  one  they  will  miss 
Poland.  As  they  fall  one  by  one  and  plead 
for  mercy  on  bended  knee — then  and  only 
then  will  they  understand  the  glory  that  Ije- 
loofi  to  Poland. 

Tto  you  memt)ers  of  the  Polish- American 
Congrefls.  1  wish  to  say  that  the  fall  of  the 
Polish  eagle,  caused  by  betrayal.  Is  big  with 
fate  to  man.  If  the  New  World  is  to  beijin 
by  a  broken  word,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
be  born.  Our  own  strife  is  coming,  '^'ou 
cannot  sell  out  the  freedom  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors  and  keep  your  own  secure. 
The  beast  of  Red  communUm  from  the  asaes 
and  blood-soaked  soil  of  betrayed  PoUtnd 
shall  forge  the  fetters  and  fate  of  our  aiivs 
yet  unborn.  It  wlil  not  be  a  kind  fate  It 
will  be  a  hideous,  murderous,  and  shrieking 
fate.  Today  Its  Poland— tomorrow  it  'elll 
be  another — after  that  anothM.  one  by  cne. 
and  us.  too.  It  is  ixearer  than  you  think. 
Someday  and  soon  the  world  win  uiuer- 
siand  the  words.  'Poinnd's  setting  star  is 
the  world's  disaster -rising  mom  " 

In  concltislon.  Poland,  the  world  will  solas- 
day  mind  how  you  bore  the  brunt  of  lata 
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and  how  you  bled  for  humankind  Poland, 
so  hallowedly  have  you  pUyed  your  part  that 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  have  your 
name  written  on  their  heart.  Poland,  your 
aorrow  In  nobility  transcends  Your  con- 
querors' and  betrayers'  Joy  make  their  own 
cheeks  blush.  But  shame  never  has  and 
never  will  tinge  the  cheeks  of  Poland.  Thank 
Ood  that  Poland  never  has  and  never  will 
change  her  conscience,  cause,  and  name  for 
aU  the  wealth  and  all  that  goes  with  a  felon 

fame. 

Poland  might  be  dead  for  awhile.  Poland 
has  died  before.  But  the  spirit  of  Poland 
has  never  died  and  never  will  die.  The 
spirit  of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  Inspire  Po- 
land to  rise  again  and  live  again  as  It  has  be- 
fore.    Why  do  I  say  that? 

I  say  Poland  will  arise  and  live  again,  be- 
cause the  Polish  people  have  a  patriot's  spirit, 
an  unconquerable  spirit.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
for  instance.  50  vnung  Polish  orphans  left 
India  for  the  United  States  to  seek  haven 
In  various  convents  in  America.  When  they 
boarded  the  ship  In  India,  in  unison  they 
sang  "Jescle  Pol&ka  nle  Zglnela."  which 
means  Poland  Is  not  yet  lost.  All  the 
orphans  of  Poland,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  sing  m  their  hearts,  "Jescle  Polska  nle 
Zglnela."  There  are  250.000  Polish  troops 
Who  bled  all  over  the  world  for  their  freedom 
and  ours.  They  are  now  In  the  beet  Gelds 
of  Canada  and  In  the  mlnea  of  England,  but 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  sing  ■Jescle 
Polska  nle  Zglnela  "  There  are  12,000  gal- 
lant Polish  airmen  scattered  over  the  four 
corners  of  the  world  without  a  country  and 
without  a  home,  and  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  they  sing  "Jescle  Polska  nle  Zglnela" 
There  are  6.000.000  Poles  In  America,  proud 
and  happv  citizens  of  our  own  native  land, 
y«t  morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  sing. 
"Jescle  Polska  nle  Zglnela."  There  are  25.- 
000.000  Polish  people  being  tortured  under 
the  heel  of  Red  communism  in  Europe,  but 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  their  hearts 
and  minds  are  the  words  of  the  Immortal 
Polish  song  "Jescie  Polska  nle  Zglnela." 
That  U  the  spirit  of  Poland;  that  U  the  spirit 
of  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski.  It  Is  an  uncon- 
querable spirit  that  will  never  die. 

I  say  that  Poland  will  arise  and  live  again, 
because  they  have  a  profound  afTectlon  for 
their  native  land.  I  might  mention  that  It 
is  an  old  custom  In  Poland  that  when  a 
citizen  leaves  that  country,  his  last  deed  la 
to  pick  up  a  bit  of  Polish  soil  to  take  with 
him  so  that  It  can  burled  with  him  In  case 
he  never  returns  to  Poland  Such  profound 
affection  for  a  native  land  is  unique  among 
all  people  of  the  world 

I  say  Poland  will  arise  and  live  again,  be- 
cause the  Polish  people  everywhere  have  an 
ab«5undlng  faith  In  Almighty  God.  You  can 
steal  their  country  and  the  Poles  will  be  sad. 
but  they  will  sing  and  pray.  There  Is  a 
Ood"  You  can  murder  their  loved  ones, 
but  the  Poles  will  sing  and  pray.  "There  Is 
a  God."  You  can  destroy  every  last  segment 
of  their  nation,  and  the  Poles  will  pray  and 
sing.  "There  Is  a  God." 

With  the  immortal  splrlU  of  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  with  profound  and  everlasting 
love  for  their  country,  and  with  an  abound- 
ing faith  m  Almighty  Ood.  Poland  will  arise 
again,  and  live  again,  and  be  forever  free. 

Tragically,  but  with  no  surprise,  honest 
Americans  now  learn  the  sad  truth  that  the 
architect  who  at  Yalta  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  selling  out  of  Poland  to  Com- 
munist Russia,  was  none  other  than  the  con- 
victed perjurer  In  America,  Alger  Hiss.  Trag- 
ically, we  now  learn  that  he  was  the  planner 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  our 
State  Department  who  had  the  most  to  say 
regarding  the  future  of  Poland  at  Yalta. 
Poland  today  is  a  sad  victim  and  lies  pros- 
trate because  of  the  work  of  Aljter  Hiss. 

As  Americans,  we  .'nust  repudiate  this  un- 
righteous work  at  Yalta  and  declare  our- 
selves openly  and  loudly  for  a  free  and  in- 


dependent Poland  If  we  do  not  do  so  then 
the  moral  fiber  of  America  has  become  weak. 
Let  us  show  lo  the  world  that  our  mcral  fiber 
hM  not  weakened,  and  that  the  trie  spirit 
of   America   still   lives. 
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Communism  I«  a  Big  Isiue 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:'T/.TIVES 

Saturday.  Sevtemher  23.  li'50 

Mr  VELX)E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Pecord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  (Ill.>  Star: 

COMMCNlSM    Is    A    BiG    ISSV): 

Nothing  In  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  proved  him  more  wrung 
in  Judgment.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
than  th-  adoption  of  the  Communut  control 
bUl  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  a; id  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  In  each. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  Demo- 
crat in  majority.  The  President  had  de- 
clared his  opposition  to  the  tough  l.>gUlatlon 
against  Communists  But  the  op.nlona  of 
constituents  back  home  were  obviously  more 
important  to  Members  of  Congress  than  were 
the  demands  of  the  President  and  leader  of 
their  party. 

President  Truman  has  lost  mufh  public 
confidence  through  the  years  by  his  refusal 
to  lake  a  realistic  view  of  Amerl<  an  Com- 
munist activities  He  could  not  have  helped 
knowing  that  they  were  In  high  Government 
positions,  but  It  was  politically  emliarraasing 
to  recognize  their  presence  there,  and  the 
President,  as  always,  placed  politic il  expedi- 
ence alxjve  the  greatest  good  of  ai:.  At  any 
time  he  could  have  declared  that  he  Inherited 
a  gang  of  Communist  government  ?mployees 
from  the  Roosevelt  administration  but  that, 
too,  would  have  cost  him  votes. 

So  President  Truman  chose  to  blufl  It 
through.  With  characteristic  flippance,  he 
called  the  investigation  of  Alg«r  Hiss  a 
political  "red  herring."  That  wlaerrack  may 
have  been  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Mr. 
Truman.  Alger  Hiss  was  convicted,  only  of 
perjury,  but  of  perjury  In  such  a  ( onnectlon 
that  he  was  proved  to  have  aided  a  Com- 
munist spy  while  Hiss  held  a  responsible 
position  In  the  State  Department. 

President  Truman  might  have  Ut  the  peo- 
ple know  the  truth  about  the  shameful 
scandal,  the  Amerasla  case.  He  choee  not 
to.  But  the  people  were  not  decel /ed  They 
Just  lost  a  little  more  confidence  In  their 
President. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  clarges  that 
Communists  still  wield  big  Influence  In  the 
State  Department  might  have  contributed 
much,  last  spring,  to  our  nation  il  security. 
But  the  President  saw  It  as  pollt:cal  suicide 
for  the  Demcxrratlc  Party.  So  his  hatchet- 
men,  led  by  Senator  Ttdincs.  broke  up  that 
investigation  and  substituted  a  whitewash 
which  protected  the  Reds  whom  all  Washing- 
ton knows  still  occupy  importani  places  in 
the  State  Department. 

When  It  became  apparent  thnt  Congress 
was  going  to  give  serious  consl<leratlon  to 
legislation  to  bring  American  Communists 
under  control.  President  Truma  i  was  still 
enjoying  false  hopes  th.it  he  had  vlsecracked 
and  whitewashed  Communists  out  of  the 
public  mind.  He  told  Congress  he  would 
veto  the  stringent  measures  undtr  consider- 
ation. 

The  answer  of  Congress  was  not  only  a  blow 
to  the  President  but  was  deflnle  evidence 


■I 

fit 


that  Communist  activities  In  the  United 
States  are  a  major  political  Issue  In  the  1950 
elections.  After  the  decisive  action  of  Con- 
gress, whoever  uses  the  hackneyed  expres- 
Bl'ins,  "witch  hunt'  and  "Red  baiting"  is 
likely  to  evoke  nothing  but  laughter. 

The  people  are  awake  at  la.st  to  the  motives 
and  methods  cf  the  Red  fifth  c  lumnlsts  In 
America,  and  not  even  the  Pre«ldent  can 
long  stand   against  aroused  public  opinion. 


Partial  Pajoff 


Short  Meaories  Are  CoiTement 


Ciyil  Defease  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or    NIW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  Sevtemher  22.  1950 

Mr.  F'EARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  include  the  followin.e  editori?! 
from  the  Lexington  (N.  Y.)  Herald  of 
August  31.  1950: 

Civii   Dejt.nsi   Netded 

One  day  some  30  years  ago.  when  reporters 
were  scarce,  a  r«»d- haired  youth  came  Into 
the  office  of  the  Lexington  Herald  and  said 
be  would  like  to  have  a  Job  to  work  at  night 
so  he  could  go  to  school  In  the  daytime. 
He  was  hired  and  went  to  work  and  com- 
pleted a  term  at  the  university  before  ottier 
events  called  him  away.  At  any  rate,  Goa- 
Dow  CANriEU).  of  Paterson,  N  J.,  Is  now  a 
Republican  Meml)er  of  Congress,  highly  re- 
spected on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
intelligence  and  patriotism.  He  Is  worried 
now.  as  many  others,  about  the  problem  of 
clvU  defense. 

Canitild's  views  are  elven  more  than 
passing  notice.  He  kept  on  working  on 
newspapers  and  studying,  too,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  New  Jersey  Law  School. 
at  Newark  Then  he  came  to  Washington 
as  sec.-etary  of  Representative  Gecffge  Segar. 
of  Passaic,  N  J  .  whom  he  succeeded.  While 
a  secretary  he  kept  on  going  to  school  and 
completed  law  studies  at  National  Cnl- 
Terslty.  He  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
five  term."  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Cr.mmlt'ee  He  was  in  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  In  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  and  also  served  In  the  merchant  marine 
He  was  In  London  durtn,;  the  robot  blitz, 
wail  requested  by  General  Elsenhower  to 
make  nn  Inspection  of  Buchenwald  and 
went  wl»h  a  coneresslonal  committee  to  visit 
Naeasiikl  and  Hiroehlma. 

Today,  as  he  points  out.  civil  defense  on 
the  national  level  Is  headed  by  Dr  Paul  J. 
Larsen.  Direotir  of  Civilian  Mobilization  for 
the  Security  Resources  Board.  However.  Dr 
Larsen  is  virtually  limited  to  authority  in 
planning  and  making  recommendations. 

There  has  been  much  study  atwut  civil 
defense  Includlnig  the  Kopley  blueprint  and 
Other  reports  Until  a  crisis  developed  there 
was  very  little  chance  to  put  these  plans 
Into  action. 

It  1?  apparent,  however,  that  Lf  there  is  a 
real  war  of  world-wide  proportions  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  essential  measures  •:■'  de- 
fense. Even  the  tactics  cf  Stalingrad 
wouldn't  t>e  of  value  Ln  dealing  with  modern 
Instruments  of  war. 

A  clvli -defense  plan  ought  to  be  Nation- 
wide In  scope  and  coupled  with  the  military 
defense  program. 

No  doubt  strong  measures  will  be  devel- 
oped and  In  calling  for  them  ahead  of  time, 
CongrcMman  Cantulo  is  undertaking  to  ex- 
erclss  that  type  of  vigilance  which  may  be 
nicwsary  to  protect  not  only  liberty  but  life 
Itself. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Sevtemher  23. 1950 

Mr  LUCAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Port  Worth  Press  of  September  20,  1950: 

Paktiai.  Patoft 

President  Tniman  has  asked  and  received 
the  resignation  cf  Robert  N.  Denham  as  gen- 
eral coiinsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

That,  coming  Just  ahead  of  the  congres- 
sional elections,  is  an  obvious  payoff  to  PhfUp 
Murray,  William  Green,  and  other  union 
leaders  for  their  political  support,  given  in 
the  past  and  avidly  desired  in  the  future,  of 
the  President  and  his  branch  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  Is.  tc  be  sure,  only  a  partial  ptayment. 

Mr.  Truman  has  not  been  able  to  deliver 
on  his  promise  to  bring  about  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

That's  what  the  union  leaders  really  want, 
and  want  more  than  ever  Just  now,  since  It 
would  restore  their  power  to  enforce  legalized 
closed  shops  and  impose  compulsory  union 
membersiiip  on  present  aiid  new  worker  In 
expanding  defense  Industries. 

AFL  craft  unions.  In  particular,  used  such 
po*-er  ruthlessly  to  enrich  themselves  in 
World  War  II.  They  exacted  outrage^susly 
high  fees  and  dues  from  workers  seeking  jobs 
on  defense  projects — workers  who,  in  count- 
less cases,  got  only  what  amounted  to  tem- 
porary work  permits  and  never  were  given 
the  refd  or  theoretical  benefits  of  full  unlcm 
membership. 

But  Mr.  Truman  has  failed  to  convince 
many  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
Congress  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  as 
bad  as  he  and  the  union  leaders  say.  He 
could  have  had  it  modiiied.  to  meet  rea- 
sonable objections,  but  he  could  not  get  it 
repealed  and  the  biased  Wagner  Act  restored. 

So.  as  the  next  best  thing,  he  has  ousted 
Mr  Denham.  whom  the  tinion  leaders  de- 
nounce as  an  enemy  of  lalxjr.  He  tried 
un.succes8fully  to  do  that  a  few  months  sgo. 
by  asking  Congress  to  abolish  the  Inde- 
pendent office  of  general  counsel  to  the 
NT-RB.  tn  the  name  of  Oovemment  reor- 
ganizauon  Now  he  has  done  it  on  the 
theory  that  the  general  counsel  must  be 
someone  who  will  work  in  harmonious  rela- 
tionship with   the   NLRB's  members. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became  effec- 
tive m  1947  lir  Truman  appointed  iSr. 
Denham  and  the  NLRB  members  and  told 
them  that,  much  as  he  disliked  the  new  law, 
he  wanted  them  to  enforce  it  as  written 
and  as  Congress  intended. 

Mr  Denham  and  the  ir embers  have  dif- 
fered frequently,  and  at  times  bitterly,  as 
to  how  the  law  should  b?  enforced.  The 
relationship  certainly  ha.-,  been  far  from 
harmoniouji — but  whether  that  was  the  fault 
cf  Mr  Denh.i-n  or  of  thf  Board  members 
is  a  quite  different  question. 

Th'.s  newspaper  believes  that  Mr.  Denham 
tried  conscientiously  and  ccuragecu-sly  to 
enff^rce  the  law  as  Congrfss  wrote  and  In- 
tended It.  and  a  prepcnderance  of  court 
decisions   seems   to  support   that   l>elief. 

What  results  from  harmcny  between  a  new 
general  counsel  and  the  3oard  n^ay  please 
the  union  leaders  and  entance  their  power. 
How  well  It  will  please  the  ratik  and  file 
union  merr.'jers  and  the  'feneral  public  re- 
malr.s  to  t)e  seen. 


EXTENSION  OI-   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  Sevtemher  21   1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Wednesday.  September  20. 1960: 

Shor  MKMosns  Aax  CoMvsHisirr 

Sometimes  people  who  Utc  In  glass  homes 
insist  on  turowlng  stones. 

We  have  tn  mind  W  Averell  Harrlman. 
According  to  the  United  Press.  Mr.  Harrlman 
let  looee  a  political  blast  at  Senator  Tarr 
yesterday  The  Ohio  Senator  ahcmldnt  be 
reelected.  Mr  Harrtman  says,  because  he  fol- 
lows policies  In  line  with  "Communist 
objectives. ■ 

If  there  Is  an  lota  of  truth  In  this.  It  has 
escaped  our  attention.  But  we'd  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Harrlman  a  couple  of  questions. 

Who  was  Ambassador  to  Bussl*  during  the 
war  when  we  were  playing  footsie  with  Joe 
Stalin'  Who  i^iped  arrange,  and  who  at- 
tended, such  conferences  as  those  at  Tslta 
and  Potsdam,  which  encouraged  Russia's 
postwar  expansion  into  the  Par  East  and  Into 
western  Eu.-ope? 

In  case  you  cant  wait  for  the  answer,  well 
give  it  to  you — W.  Averell  Harrlman. 


Stop  Scb£iic  Material  to  Rassao  aai 
its  Satellites  Tkat  Caa  Be  RctwMd  ■ 
Bollets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NUW  JOBSET 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRXSZMTATIVZB 

Saturday,  Sevtemher  23. 1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  special  committee  ai 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  investigacing  shipments  of 
critical  and  strategic  materials.  I  hsTe 
been  astounded  to  learn  the  extr.-nt  of 
the  kiJtity  that  exists  m  the  conduct  of 
our  export  control  program.  The  in- 
vestlgaiion  has  demonstrated  the  nt' 
cessity  of  immediately  tightenii^  up  our 
whole  control  policy  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  it  is  operated. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  Control  Act  to  prevent  the 
exportation  from  this  country  of  all 
materials  in  short  supply  and  which 
are  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
maintaining  our  national  security.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  policy  has  been  ap- 
parent for  a  long  time.  It  is  plain  that 
Russia  is  Planning  and  preparing  for 
an  aggressive  war.  That  such  ts  the 
opinion  of  the  administration  cannot  be 
denied,  as  otherwise  there  »ouid  be  no 
sense  in  our  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  strengthen  the  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope. Furthermore,  the  Korean  war  is 
unmistaiabie  evidence  of  the  purpose 
and  interest  of  Russia. 
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Under  these  conditions  there  Is  no 
other  sensible  policy  to  adopt  than  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  critical  ar«d  stra- 
tegic materials  to  Russia  and  its  f.at- 
ellite  countries.  To  do  otherwise  iviU 
undoubtedly  bring  the  same  results  t  lat 
followed  our  shipment  of  scrap  iron  to 
Japan  prior  to  Woild  War  II.  It  was 
returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  bullets 
that  earned  death  to  our  American  boys. 
But,  the  strange  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped as  result  of  our  investigation 
arises  from  t^c  lact  that.  noiWiti-Lstand- 
ing  our  r^cjc/  not  to  ship  to  Russia  find 
its  satellites  yet.  we  do  ship  these  ma- 
terials  to  western  European  nations,  sup- 
posed to  be  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
they  in  turn  ship  the  same  or  similar 
goods  of  their  own  production  to  Rus;;ia. 
and  its  satellites.  To  what  extent  this 
has  been  done  our  committee  is  endeav- 
oring to  find  out  The  only  excuse  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Government  wit- 
nesses, from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  and  the  ECA  who  have 
appeared  before  tis.  is  that  we  cannot 
control  the  ixjlicies  o'  other  nations.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances now  existing,  whereby  we  are 
extending  billions  of  dollars  in  miLtiry 
aid  to  protect  them  from  Russia,  that  we 
cannot  even  influence  them  to  do  what 
is  so  obvnously  necessary-  for  their  cwn 
security  as  well  as  our  own. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rea- 
son that  western  European  nations  have 
carried  on  these  practices  with  Russia, 
and  the  countries  behind  the  ^ron  car- 
tain,  and  the  reason  we  have  not  cracked 
down  upon  them,  is  because  there  is  too 
much  of  a  willingness  or  desire  to  ki?ep 
open  trade  channels  for  the  financial  re- 
turns that  follLW.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  advantages  to  be  gamed  by  trade, 
but  when  it  means  traflBc  in  critical  and 
strategic  materials  that  can  later  mean 
death  to  our  boys  then  it  is  indefensible 
and  those  who  engage  in  such  trade  are 
unpatriotic. 

It  is  furthermore  my  opinion  that  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  have  facili- 
tated traffic  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
held  secret  as  is  now  being  done  by  the 
departments  of  Government.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  there  will  be  a  change  in  this 
policy  of  secrecy  in  the  near  future. 

The  limitations  of  these  remarks  will 
not  enable  me  to  give  in  detail  the  quan- 
tities and  dollar  value  of  the  materials 
being  shipped  to  Russia,  and  its  satellite 
from  western  European  nations.  The 
amount  is  astounding.  It  is  a  general 
practice  and  seems  to  be  on  a  tusiness- 
as-usual  basts. 

It  is  unfortunate  if  we  cannot  stop  this 
dangerous  practice  upon  the  part  of  i;u- 
ropean  allies,  but,  that  Ls  no  excuse  for 
*?  our  not  closing  the  loopholes  in  our  own 
procedures  and  policies,  that  now  meke 
K  po.s.'^ible  for  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  to  obtain  critical  and  stratev'ic 
materials  f  om  us  and  pass  them  on  to 
unfriendly  hands  It  i.s  our  duty  to  know 
where  and  to  \.hom  ihe  good.s  are  to  be 
ultimately  delivered.  We  .should  not  p<!r- 
mit  critical  and  strategic  goods  to  go 
out  of  this  country  to  be  sold  on  the 
open  market.  It  is  an  open  invitation 
to  Russia  and  its  sateUites  to  buy  There 
should  be  u  certiflcation  r»*quired  from 
the  exporter  as  to  the  end  use  to  be  made 


of  the  material,  and,  a  check  made  by 
our  representatives  in  the  country  to 
which  the  materials  are  shipped  to  make 
certain  ihat  the  materials  are  to  be  used 
for  a  useful  and  legitimate  purpose  and 
not  to  be  transshipped  to  Russia  or  to 
any  nation  within  its  orbit  of  influence. 
The  matter  is  so  important  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  could  with  propriety  require 
the  nation  to  whom  we  ship  to  make  the 
certification.  If  we  withheld  shipment 
until  such  a  guaranty  was  given,  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  given  and  without 
an>-  great  delay. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  be  realistic. 
We  cannot  carry  on  business  in  critical 
and  strategic  materials  as  usual.  The 
times  are  too  cnlical.  Our  danger  Is 
too  great.  Let  us  make  certain  that  we 
do  not  make  again  the  same  mistake 
we  made  in  shipping  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
prior  to  World  War  11.  This  time  let 
us  use  common  sense. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, Before  Oklahoma  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SEN.'^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  22,  1950 

Mr  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  an  address  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerrj 
before  the  State  Democratic  Convention 
at  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  ,  on  September 
23,  1050. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Oklaliomanji,  It  is  good  to  be 
back  home  "out  where  the  sky  is  a  little 
bluer;  out  where  the  sun  Is  a  little  brighter; 
out  where  the  hand  clasp  is  a  little  warmer." 
It  IS  good  to  be  back  borne. 

It  is  woncierful  to  be  In  a  great  Demo- 
cratic convention. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  the  nominees 
of  my  party  for  our  State  offices.  1  want  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

I  want  to  salute  our  nominee  for  Governor, 
the  Honorable  Johnston  Murray.  Some  Re- 
publicans have  made  great  efforts  to  create 
doubt  In  our  party  as  to  his  Democracy.  Let 
ua  meet  this  Issue  head  on. 

I  have  personally  known  Johnston  Murray 
most  of  the  years  of  his  life.  I  honor  him 
as  a  working  Democrat.  I  knew  him  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee  of  Kay  County  in  1940  I  knew 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Cocimlttee  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  early  thirties.  1  knew  him  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Oklahoma  County  In  the  early 
forties.  I  knew  him  again  as  a  Democratic 
elector  chosen  by  the  Democrau  of  Okla- 
homa m  1940  and  again  In  1943. 

I'll  tell  you  why  the  Republicans  are  seek- 
ing to  create  doubt  as  to  our  nominee  for 
Governor  being  a  working  Democrat  They 
are  trying  desperhtely  to  camouflage  the  fact 
that  their  nominee  for  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  not  and  never  ha«  been  a  working 
Republican. 


Proving  the  eligibility  of  Johns  .on  Murray 
to  walk  with  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  easy. 
Qualifying  Bill  Alexander  to  mj  rch  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  Abraham  Ui  coin  is  Im- 
possible. 

The  Republicans  In  Oklahoma  1  ave  chosen 
as  their  nominee  for  Governor  a  typical, 
reactionary  Old  Guard  Republlca  v  In  fact, 
they  picked  the  oldest  and  coldest  they  had. 
Bill  Alexander  can't  find  any  New  Deal  meas- 
ure he  would  repeal.  Jo  Ferguson  can't  find 
any  he  would  keep. 

We  know  from  experience  how  a  Governor 
can  prevent  progress  In  our  State  by  fight- 
ing the  developmen'  of  Federal  )roJects.  I 
know  of  no  man  more  hostile  tcward  flood 
control,  and  the  de/elopment  of  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Irrigation,  and  reclamation  than 
Jo  Ferguson. 

During  the  past  8  years,  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  a  Democratic  State  adn  Inlstratlon 
with  a  Democratic  national  adn. inlstratlon 
has  meant  much  to  Oklahoma  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  natural  resources. 

I  know  this  Important  program  would  be 
Jeopardized  if  Jo  Ferguson  shoi.ld  become 
Governor  of  Oklahoma.  The  pjople  cant 
afford  to  let  that  happen 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  l;i  the  com- 
pany of  my  distinguished  colleaj  ues  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  (Oklahoma's 
greatest  Democrats,  the  Honor  ible  Elmer 
Thomas.  We  are  proud  of  the  cutstandlng 
service  he  has  rendered  our  State  throughout 
his  long  public  career. 

The  man  who  will  take  his  p  ace  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Is  one  of  Oklahoma's 
finest  sons.  He  has  achieved  t  cclalm  for 
hlmse'f  and  fame  for  his  State  .is  the  very 
distinguished  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
District,  the  Honorable  Mike  MovmoNET. 

All  Oklahomans  can  well  afford  o  be  proud 
of  their  congressional  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington. Each  one  is  serving  his  State  vigor- 
ously and  effectively  on  an  Impotant  com- 
mittee. 

Over  In  the  First  District,  where  we  needed 
a  Congressman  so  badly  for  so  long,  a  fight- 
ing Democrat.  Dixie  Gilmer,  wa.!  elected  2 
years  ago.  He  Is  now  serving  or  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee     We  aim  to  keep  him  there. 

The  Second  Congressional  Dlstrct  has  long 
been  well  represented  by  one  of  our  hardest 
working  Congressmen.  Bill  Sticj3.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  all-Important  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Down  In  "Little  Dixie"  the  Dtmocrats  of 
the  Third  District  are  mighty  w -11  satisfied 
with  their  "Little  Giant,"  Cakl  /.lbert.  He 
Is  an  Influential  member  of  the  .\grlculture 
Committee  which  handles  Federal  legisla- 
tion affecting  Oklahoma's  foremo  t  Industry. 

The  Fourth  District  Is  ably  rep  esented  by 
one  of  the  outstanding  first-tern.  Congress- 
men, Tom  Steed.  He  Is  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

The  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  In 
the  Fifth  District  is  the  very  capi.ble  former 
State  Senator.  John  Jarman.  Wj  will  wel- 
come him  to  Washington. 

ToBT  MoMtis  will  return  to  Congress  by  the 
overwhe'mlng  vote  of  the  people  cf  the  Sixth 
District.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  It  i  Sut)Com- 
mlttee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

In  the  Seventh  District,  the  geni.il  and  very 
active  VtcToa  Wickersham  will  return  to 
Congress  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 

GiuRct  Howard  Wilson  has  m  ide  one  of 
the  finest  Congressmen  the  Eighth  District 
has  ever  had.  We  are  detertLln-d  that  he 
shall  continue  to  represent  them  on  the  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  p«u-t  of  this  team  of 
courageous  Democrats. 

I  am  honored  to  join  them  Ir  reporting 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  ths 
Elghty-flrst  Democratic  Congrejs. 
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We  not  only  point  with  pricie  to  Its  nr- 
compllshments,  *e  pledge  ourselve*  to  mil 
further  and  greater  progresc  in  what  will  be 
the  Demcxratic  Eighty-sec  ind  Congresc. 

Tlie  atte.-.dance  and  spirit  of  this  conven- 
tion spike  the  rumors  and  refute  the  claims 
that  the  ranks  of  Oklahonoai  Democracy 
are  divided.  Tl^oae  claims  have  twen  made 
by  Repubilcun  caiMlidates;  th<.>se  rumors  have 
been  spread  by  Republican  nev.spatjers  They 
were  b^rn  In  Republican  hopes  lor  an  other- 
wise unaitainable  victory.  But.  my  fellow 
Democrats,  those  hopes  have  died  abumlng. 

&um«  'A  our  Democrats  may  be  a  little  mad 
at  other  Democrats  But  we  are  a; I  much 
madder  at  the  Republicans.  It  is  true  that 
the  Dem(x:rat£  have  been  caiiing  each  other 
namea,  '  so-and-so's"  and  ail  thAt.  which  is 
bad,  quite  t)ad  But  listen— are  you  listen- 
ing? The  Republicans  have  been  calling  the 
Demxirats  "SocL^lists"  anr  'Rede."  Now 
they  l.ibel  us  'Un-Amer;cAn."  And  that  is 
worse,  much  v^orse' 

Yes,  a  few  weeks  s^;c.  on  every  highway. 
Republican  biilboiuds  traiided  Demixrats  hs 
Boclaiists.  The  sturm  of  protest  from  this 
Insult  caused  the  Republican  high  com- 
mand to  change  Its  stratrey.  They  are  now 
covering  up  thor<;  same  biiilxjards  with  signs 
which  read.  "Vou  Bepubiican— Vote  Ameri- 
can ". 

Who  are  these  hoi;er-than-thou.  self- 
righteous  paragriQs  oi  patrioU-sm  who  claim 
the  exclusive  right  to  t>e  called  Americans? 
Republicans  have  a  perfect  right  to  solicit 
▼otee  on  the  t>a^is  of  their  proc^ram  and  for 
tbeir  nominees.  I  do  not  approve  erf  eltber. 
but  I  would  flji'ht  to  prestrve  the  riglits  of 
both. 

As  Democrats,  we  are  proud  ql  oui  record 
of  devotion  to  our  Nation.  Democrats  have 
met  every  test  uf  terMce,  ftdelity.  and  sacn- 
flcf  to  c.:r  country  Wheti.er  on  the  field 
of  bal'e  or  on  tJae  home  front,  we  have 
fought  and  w<>rked  side  by  side  with  all  the 
other  tens  of  millionB  of  ioysi  AmericanE. 
Today,  'we  are  stun.ned  to  bear  Reput>lican 
candid  vies  a&k  the  citiaens  of  Okiahcma  to 
vo'e  Republican — not  as  .Americans — but  In 
order  u>  qualify  es  Americans. 

I  do  n<  t  believe  these  Republican  nominees 
axe  entitled  to  a  single  vote  until  they  h-ive 
apologized  for  this  idlront  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  Okiahozna. 

We  are  here  to  call  the  Democrats  to  arms. 

This  la  a  privUeite  we  cherisli.  a  refponsl- 
tulity  we  are  happy  to  lulfiil.  We  are  net 
here  to  meet  a  Republican  challenge.  We 
are  here  u>  hurl  a  Demi)Crauc  chaUei-ge  to 
the    Republican    oppoeition. 

We  are  h.ere  to  luiut.t  them  with  the  rec- 
(»d  of  our  achievements — achievements  won 
by  the  Democratic  Party  in  spite  ol  Republi- 
can opr<  biUon.  We  are  here  to  taunt  them 
with  our  purposes  and  plans  tor  a  brighter 
future — purposes  which  ttey  do  not  com- 
prehend— plans  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Y«s.  we  are  here  to  lay  down  the  gage 
of  political  battle  on  the  basis  ol  what  the 
Dem>jcrauc  Party  has  done  and  wUl  do.  and 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  Republican  Party 
hiiS  nut  d^v.c  and  cannot  do. 

But  while  Republican  leaden  have  mighty 
Uttle  to  show  lor  it.  they  are  never  idle. 
They  can  brag  more  and  complain  louder: 
thev  can  whip  up  more  fear  and  confusion. 
Without  Jusufication.  than  any  other  group 
of  political  leaders  I  ever  sa*-. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  reminded  of  some 
verses  <if  scripture.  I  am  sure  the  ReputJh- 
can  nominee  far  the  United  State*  Senate 
will  bt.ir  me  no  ill  will  if  I  refer  to  the 
scripture*.  My  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ 
is  limited,  but  I  have  long  ttnown  that  It  la 
both  nonpoiilical  and  bijtertisan. 

The  rantings  of  the  Republican  leaders 
r«mind  me  of  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
Psalm.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the 
p«.op*e   imagLLe   a    vain    lhi:ig?" 


But  they  cannot  escapt;  the  pronourice- 
ment  in  the  ftftfenth  veree  of  the  ninth 
Psalm:  "The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the 
pit  that  they  miade.  m  th*  net  which  tbey 
hid.  is  their  foot  taken. 

As  I  understand  this  majestic  langvage. 
it  means  about  the  same  at  saying  thai  they 
get  caught  Ir  their  own  b«au-  trap. 

Let  me  say.  my  friends  tliat  1  have  no 
personal  dlflerences  witih  the  Re;)ublican 
nominee  for  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
chensh  him  as  a  personal  friend.  I  respect 
him  as  a  nunlst^r  of  the  Gospel  He  had 
convinced  me  that  be  had  been  divinely 
called  for  that  work.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  how  easy  U  was  for  him  tc  be 
seduced  by  the  lure  of  political  ambition. 

When  I  first  knew  BUI  Alexander  was 
thinklnt:  about  running  for  the  United 
State:  Senate,  be  claimed  to  be  a  Democrat. 
He  was  askln?  the  Dem  >crats  to  aend  bim  to 
WasiUngton  to  •'llfceralize  the  Demfxrrstic 
Party."  The  next  I  heard  of  him.  he  had 
beoHne  a  Republican  candidate.  He  now 
&sts  the  Republicans  to  send  him  to  Wash- 
ington to  "conservatiae**  the  Republican 
Party. 

A  lew  months  ago.  Oklahoma  newspapers 
carried  the  headlines  that  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  Rlgh*  Reverend  William  H. 
AiexAnder  would  advise  his  ccngretaMon — 
anJ  the  world — whether  or  not  he  mould  run 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Many  came  that  Sunday 
morning  to  hear  the  fateful  decision.  It 
was  given  to  tbem.  It  ^r%a  then  drama- 
tised and  publicized  as  few  political  events 
In  our  history  have  been.  He  totd  the 
people  that  be  bad  spent  the  long  hoars 
of  tbe  previous  night  on  his  knees  In  his 
study.  He  said  be  had  wrestled  with  him- 
self and  prayed  with  the  Lord  until  the 
early  morning  hour  He  tir-kl  bow  the  Lord 
put  his  arm  around  bis  shcalder  snd  said : 
•"BUI.  go  and  get  into  the  rsce  lor  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  tb*  United  States 
Senate  ' 

In  obedience  to  tbe  benvenly  vision,  be 
became  a  Democrauc  candidate.  He  said  be 
was  doing  Just  what  tbe  Lfsrl  bad  toM  blm 
to  do. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  p4>opie  cf  this  State  were  astounded  by 
a  strange  announcement  from  BUI  Alexan- 
der. He  said  he  had  abaad'oned  his  purpose 
to  seek  tbe  Democrauc  nomination  as  di- 
rected by  tbe  Lord  He  then  declared  him- 
sei!  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  noml- 
nauon  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  what  Bill  Alezacdei  hasn't  tcld.  and 
what  I  challenge  him  to  tell  tbe  people  of 
Oklahoma  is:  With  whom  did  be  wrestle? 
With  whom  did  he  sit  up  all  night?  And 
whose  arm  was  around  his  shjuider  when 
he  changed  his  nund?  I  Itnow  the  Ixird 
didn  t  change  because  tbe  :3ible  says:  "Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  today  end  for- 
ever."     Hebrews  13:  8. 

Bills  refusal  to  do  as  tlie  Lord  told  him 
remlads  me  of  the  story  ol  Jonah.  Now 
you  uncw  what  happened  to  Jonah.  He  re- 
fused to  go  where  the  Lord  told  him  to  go. 
Ue  insisted  on  going  where  be  wanted  to  go. 
And  old  Jonah  wound  up  In  tbe  belly  of 
a  »haie!  In  ju&t  3  days,  bit  saw  that  be  bad 
made  a  temble  mistake — whereupon  be  re- 
pei.ted. 

At  the  latest  report.  Bill  was  still  Ignoring 
his  divine  order  to  seek  tbe  Democratic  nom- 
inauon  for  tbe  United  States  Senate.  He 
Is  still  hobnobbing  with  tbe  Republlcanx. 
Now  I  have  often  felt  ■ari7  for  old  Jonah 
down  there  in  tbe  belly  of  the  whale,  but 
I  would  a  lot  rather  be  tliere  than  in  tbe 
hopeless  fii  that  Bill  Is  In. 

Now.  then,  he  tells  tu  be  Is  going  to  bring 
Roy  Rogers  and  hii  famel  horse.  Trigger, 
to  Oklahoma  to  team  op  with  him  m  his 
campaign.  Tbat  stire  will  be  soosetbing.  X 
can  see  them  now — Roy  Rogers.  Tri^er.  and 


Bill,  sweeping  across  tbe  Oklabonia  prairies 
running  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Now. 
Roy  Rogers  wotildn't  tie  such  a  bad  candi- 
date If  he  bad  the  right  identification  and 
tbe  right  allUiatian.  Bm  be  Ian  t  on  the 
ticket:  be  Isnt  even  a  dtlaen  at  Oklaboma. 

Then,  th.ere's  Tri.-gcr.  and  I'll  say  this  for 
Trigger— he  plays  the  part  of  a  horse  and 
looks  and  acts  a  let  more  like  a  horse  than 
Bill  does  like  a  Umted  States  Senator.  But 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  cant  vote  for  Trig- 
ger: we  cant  vote  for  any  horse — not  even 
a  whole  horse.  That  leaves  c«iy  BUI  of  this 
bamstormirig  trio  And.  my  fellow  Demo- 
crats. I  dont  believe  tbe  people  of  Oklahoma 
are  g:oicg  to  vote  for  htm. 

Mr.  Alexander  cr^me  to  Washington  the 
other  day.  He  wi*  previewed  by  Republi- 
can Senators.  Interviewed  by  tbe  press,  and 
star-Tlewed  by  the  women.  One  reporter 
said  he  talked  more  and  faid  lees  than  any 
candidate  be  ever  saw.  The  women  said  he 
promlred  more  and  p>erfnnned  le&s  than  any 
speaker  tb^y  ever  heard.  One  Republican 
Senator  said  that  Bill  had  the  greatest  wind- 
up.  but  the  weakest  delivery  he  had  ever 
witnessed. 

I  beard  him  on  the  radio  program.  "Meet 
the  Pnm."  Boy.  oh  boy.  what  a  wind-up. 
He  pitched  otit  a  lot  cf  wild  and  sarcastic 
generalities.  He  denounced  all  pest  lecisla- 
tion  of  tbe  New  Deal  and  ail  future  plans 
of  tne  Fair  Deal.  Then.  In  broad  and  sweep- 
ing lan^age,  be  condemned  them  as  social- 
tem. 

After  the  vigorous  wlndup.  tbe  press  be- 
gan to  caD  on  hlra  for  delivery.  They 
pressed  him  for  specific  answers  1  never 
Irn'w  a  man  get  more  embarrassed.  His 
face  was  ;-«<Mer  than  his  hair  and  his  gen- 
eralities were  down  to  his  shoe  tops. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  his  campaign 
was  to  create  fatoe  fears  and  was  support/ed 
only  by  phony  phrases.  He  was  strtiggllng 
In  political  quicksand  where  It  wae  too 
treecherotis  to  sund  still  and  too  thlB  to 
walk  forward.  How  long.  ob.  bow  long  will 
It  be  before  the  Republican  Party  will  nomi- 
nate candidates  to  high  oiBoe  who  will  oiler 
tbe  people  something  except  opposition  to 
progressive  letislation  by  caihng  tt  sodsllfloa? 

I  chailei^ie  the  Republlean  naantnee  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  tell  the  people 
cf  Oklahoma  what  legislation  enacted  by  the 
DeDoocratic  sdmlnlstratlcns  of  tbe  lasl  17 
years  is  socialtotle.  I  dare  blm  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  State  wbicb  of  these  laws  be 
would  repeal.  Under  withering  cross-exainl- 
natlon  by  the  press.  I  beard  him  admit  that 
be  wouldn't  repeal  soda]  secmlty.  bank  te- 
Etirance.  unemployment  insuranee,  slum 
clearance,  or  tbe  T^A. 

In  a  recent  speech,  he  has  endorsed  rural 
electrification,  and  referred  to  what  he  raBa 
his  farm  program.  I  wish  time  would  per- 
mit roe  to  show  just  bow  ignorant  he  really 
Is  about  a  farm  program.  He  says  he  Is 
against  controls,  but  favors  100  percent  par- 
ity. II  he  favors  100  percent  parity,  he  has 
no  business  in  the  Republican  Party  The 
Republican  Bghtietb  Congress  enacted  a 
farm  procram  providing  for  00  percent  of 
parity,  not  without,  but  with  tbe  most  rigid 
controls  of  production. 

He  says  be  would  nuUce  the  fwrners  of 
Oklahoma  free.  If  he  had  eltber  memory  of 
tbe  past  or  knowledge  of  tbe  present,  he 
would  know  that  Oklahoma  farmers  are  free 
today — that  their  emancipation  proclamation 
from  proverty.  privation,  depression,  and 
vrant  vras  Issued  early  in  1933  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  Democratic  President. 

And  what  a  contrast  their  freedom  of  today 
Is  to  the  freedom  tbey  luww  dtirlng  tbs  12 
long  years  from  1921  to  1833.  Tbey  were  free 
then — free  to  sell  tbeir  cotton  for  4  oenu'% 
pound;  free  tc  sell  their  oau  for  10  cenU 
a  buahel.  their  com  and  wheat  for  20  cents. 
They  were  free  to  mortga^^e  everrthing  taey 
had  to  try  tc  buy  meat  and  bread  for  their 
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families.  They  w*Tt  fr*«  to  pay  up  to  25  per- 
cent interest  on  the  money  they  borrowed. 
Then,  when  their  abUlty  to  borrow  wm  ex- 
hausted, they  were  free  to  starv*  to  de«Ui 
without  the  slightest  Interference  from  a 
BepulJllcan  Congress  or  a  "Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

"Stop,  look  and  listen!"  All  of  our  fiirm- 
ers  are  keenly  aware  of  how  they  have  i)ro8- 
pered  In  these  17  yeara  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

In  1930.  Oklahomajs  tctal  farm  income  was 
less  than  SISO.COD.OOO  In  1945.  It  had  gp-own 
to  $457,000,000:  In  1949.  It  was  very  clO!»e  to 
$700,000,000.  Mr.  Alexander,  we  dare  ycu  to 
tell  Oklahoma  farmers  that  this  Is  un -Amer- 
ican. 

In  1933.  Just  a  bare  fraction  of  the  farm 
famUles  In  Oklahoma  were  blessed  with 
electric  service.  Today,  over  60  percent  of 
them  have  been  rescued  from  drudgery  and 
darkness  throurh  rural  electrification.  And 
It  Is  our  purpose  to  expand  this  pros? ram 
until  the  lights  shine  and  electricity  la  Wijrk- 
Ing  In  every  farm  home 
Is  that  soclallsUc.  Mr.  Ferguson? 

Befcve  1933.  Uncle  Sam  never  did  anytlilng 
about  conserving  and  rebuilding  the  soil. 
Today.  Oklahoma  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
81  soil-conserving  districts  which  cover  all 
of  our  State  except  small  portions  of  two 
counties.  And  the  Elghty-flrst  Ccngress  has 
stepped  up  and  broadened  this  program. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  Uncle  Sam  never 
tried  to  help  the  farmers  get  out  of  the  nr.ud. 
Since  1944.  one  dollar  out  of  every  thret;  of 
Federal  highway  aid  has  been  spent  on  farm- 
to- market  roads.  In  August  of  this  year,  a 
Democratic  Congress  provided  for  an  even 
better  farm-to-market  road  program  This 
was  accomplished  In  spite  of  bitter  Repub- 
lican oppxjsltlon. 

Is  thia  socialism,  or  un-American.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson' 

And  my  fellow  Oklahomans,  thanks  to  a 
Democratic  majority,  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress has  a  proud  record  of  service  to  all  the 
people 

It  has  movetj  with  wisdom  and  courage  to 
meet  the  nee'ls  of  peace  and  the  require- 
ments of  war 

Among  the  outst.indlng  accomplishments. 
to  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  following. 

A  better  farm  program,  Including  higher 
price  supports  for  Oklahoma  crops,  more 
adequate  crop  storage  space,  and  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  rural  telephones. 

An  expanded  social  security  covering  an 
additional  10,000.000  people  and  providing 
greater  bereflta  to  those  already  covered; 

Constructive  school  aid  legislation; 

The  most  comprehensive  urban  and  rural 
housing  program  In  the  Nation's  history; 

Authority  to  the  President  to  reorganize 
and  streamline  executive  departments  and 
agencies  for  greater  efflciency  and  economy; 

Legislation  increasing  minimum  wage* 
from  40  to  75  centa  an  hour; 

The  finest  legialatlon  in  history  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources.  This 
Includes  much  that  is  vital  to  Oklahoma. 
Authority  for  the  comprehensive  survey  and 
planning  for  the  Arkansas-White  and  Red 
Ruer  Basins  U  Just  a  part  of  what  was  done 
for  Oklahoma; 

More  adequate  provlalon  for  veterans  and 
their   surviving  dependents; 

Mure  subiitantlal  allowances  to  families  of 
servicemen; 

An  expanded  military  preparedness  pro- 
gram that  will  make  this  Nation  Impreg- 
cable; 

Bold  but  sound  legUlatlon  to  enable  our 
country  to  secure  and  develop  that  coopera- 
tion with  other  free  nation*  which  gives  us 
the  beat  pcasible  chance  for  world  peace; 

An  integral  security  law  that  will  enable 
xu>  to  prevent  and  stamp  out  the  growth  or 
expansion  of  any  Communist  or  other  sub- 
versive effort  here  at  home. 


Listen,  Bill  Alexander,  and  you.  Jo  Pergu- 
tcn—Are  you  listening?  Are  these  measures 
iocialistlc  or  un-American?  If  so  which  one? 
Ify  fellow  Oklahomans.  it  Is  time  for  these 
Republican  nominees  to  "put  up  or  shut  up!" 
We  will  never  forget  1932  when  there  were 
more  than  14.000.000  Americans  seeking  Jobs 
that  did  not  exist  and  work  that  could  not 
be  found.  Thirty-two  thousand  small  busi- 
nesses went  bankrupt  in  that  one  year.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  banks  closed  their  doors. 
The  American  economy  collapsed.  This  Na- 
tion was  driven  to  its  knees  in  depression  and 
despair.  These  things  we  suffered  under  the 
Republicans 

Today,  after  17  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  are  the  most  prosperous 
Nation  on  the  earth.  The  number  of  gain- 
fully employed  h:is  Increased  from  38,700.000 
In  1933  to  62,400.000  today.  Our  national 
Income  has  risen  from  $39,000,000,000  in 
1932  to  something  like  $250,000,000,000  today. 
I  cannot  remember  when  a  bank  has  failed 
In  Oklahoma,  during  theae  years,  where  the 
depositors  lost  a  penny.  And  yet.  Republi- 
can nominees  are  now  asking  the  people  to 
vote  against  the  party  that  has  brought 
these  things  about. 

What  reason  do  they  give?  They  say  they 
are  against  socialism.  They  are  against  the 
Pair  Deal.  They  want  the  people  to  vote 
against  the  New  Deal.  They  claim  they  want 
you  to  vote  "American". 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  Republican 
bid  lor  support.  All  they  want  to  do  is  take 
over  and  operate  that  which  they  had  neither 
the  vision  to  plan  nor  the  ability  to  con- 
struct. It's  the  same  old  version  of  the 
same  old  Republican  song.  They  sing  it  at 
every  election.  It  goes  like  this:  "Anything 
you  can  do.  I  can  do  better;  anything  you 
can  sing.  I  can  sing  louder;  I  can  sing  any- 
thing louder  than  you  ■ 

I  have  heard  of  "free  wheeling"  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  what  the  Republicans  are 
trying  to  give  the  peoplj  of  Oklahoma  is 
nothing  but  "free  spieling." 

They  have  grown  fat  in  a  prosperity  they 
could  not  create.  They  are  secure  in  an 
economy  they  do  not  understand  and  which 
they  constantly   predict   will  soon   collapse. 

FYom  the  citadel  of  this  abundance.  Re- 
publicans continue  to  hurl  their  smoke 
bombs  and  tear  gas.  smoke  bombs  of  con- 
fusion, tear  gas  of  opposition. 

The  p)eople  don't  mind  these  smoke  bombs 
or  the  tear  gas.  But.  the  Republican  Old 
Guard,  finding  out  how  ineffective  these  two 
weapons  are,  have  recently  devised  another 
which  is  even  less  worthy.  They  have  now 
begun  to  use  stink  bombs. 

One  was  exploded  a  week  ago  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Republican  Senator  WaLiAM  Jenner  of  In- 
diana. I  heard  this  Republican  Senator 
slander  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time.  In  my  book  there  is  no  liner  patriot 
than    Gen.    GcL)rge    C     Marshall.     And    yet 

1  heard  this  Republican  Senator  actually  call 
General  Marshall  "a  living  lie  and  a  front 
for  traitors." 

Since  the  President  named  Marshall  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  I  know  every  American 
fighting  man  feels  more  confident.  I  know 
their  families,  without  exception,  feel  more 
secu.'-e.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
Americans  were  thrilled  when  the  news  was 
flashed  that  George  Marshall  was  back  at  the 
helm.     And  yet.  Republican  Senators  voted 

2  to  1  against  the  bill  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  him  back. 

All  this  demonstrates  how  low  they  will 
BttKjp  to  oppose  and  smear  the  Truman  ud- 
minlstratlon  in  a  vain  effort  to  gain  their 
own  selfish,  political  ends. 

A  few  years  ago  these  same  men  were  hurl- 
ing criticism  at  another  Democratic  captain. 
They  persecuted  him,  too.  The  harder  he 
worked  the  more  vicious  were  their  false 
charges.  I  said  then,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
proof  uf  passing  years,  I  repeat  now:    The 


greatest  President  since  Llncoli,.  the  rooet 
courageous  humanitarian  of  ovr  time,  de- 
mocracy's most  intrepid  and  pe-rless  leader 
in     a     hundred     years,     was     I'ranklin     V 

Rooscvd  t 

When  he  died  the  mantle  o'  leadership 
passed  to  the  shoulders  of  ano  her.  He  U 
a  man  of  humility  but  he  Is  as  brave  as  he 
Is  humble.  Sure,  he  has  mace  mistakes, 
even  as  you  and  I.  I  have  setn  him  veto 
bills  that  should  have  been  signed.  I  have 
seen  him  sign  bills  that  shouU.  have  been 
vetoed.  I  have  heard  htm  spe  ik  when  he 
should  have  been  silent:  I  ha\e  seen  him 
Silent  when  he  should  have  spoken.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  one  <f  the  most 
courageous,  loyal,  patriotic  Amer  cans  I  have 
ever  known  is  that  stout-hearted  man  from 
Missouri.  President  Harry  S  Truman. 

The  good  thing  about  Harry  Truman  Is 
that  most  of  the  time  he  is  right.  The 
awful  thing  about  the  Republl:an  leader- 
ship is  that  most  of  the  time  the  ••  are  wrong. 
The  Jenner  stink  bomb  was  --heir  worst. 
Others  nearly  as  bad  had  been  set  off  by  Mc- 
CAKTar,    of    Wisconsin,    and    SCHOtPPkL,    of 

Kansas. 

But,  none  of  these  stink  bo  nbs  hurled 
by  a  desperate  opposition  has  d. imaged  the 
Democrats.  They  only  reflect  on  the  Re- 
publicans who  throw  them.  Their  odor  lin- 
gers on. 

My  fellow  Oklahomans,  there  are  solemn 
decisions  ahead.  One  will  be  made  by  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  on   November  7. 

The  people  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  served  them  best,  both  In  peace 
and  In  war. 

The  Democratic  Party  seeks  their  support 
on  the  basis  of  its  record  of  service. 

Under  I>?mocratlc  leadership  we  are  today 
doing  what  we  failed  to  do  after  World  War 
I.  Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  the 
League  of  Nations  could  prevent  another 
World  War.  The  Democratic  Party  believed 
that  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  required  responsible  cooj)era- 
tlon  between  peace-loving  nations  to  pre- 
vent aggression.  The  Democratic  Party  was 
defeated,  however,  and  the  hope  for  the 
League  of  Nations  was  shattered. 

That  which  we  had  failed  to  prevent 
moved  in  to  haunt  us.  The  aggression  that 
we  failed  to  kill  while  It  was  yet  aborning 
forced  World  War  II  upon  us.  It  reached 
such  awful  proportions  as  to  threaten  our 
very  existence  as  a  Nation.  All  of  our 
strength  and  that  of  our  Allies  was  required, 
and  we  succeeded  then  only  after  the  most 
heroic  and  sacrificial  effort  in  history. 

Sadder  but  wiser,  we  said  it  must  never 
happen  again  We  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  so  wo  led  in  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations.  Its  only 
purpose  Is  to  prevent  aggression  and  con- 
quest. Its  only  aim  is  to  achieve  peace.  Its 
only  goal  is  to  help  build  a  world  In  which  all 
nations.  Including  our  own.  may  develop  their 
own  security  and  promote  their  own  pros- 
perity It  is  the  servant  of  its  members.  We 
will  keep  it  so.  We  will  never  permit  it  to  be- 
come a  world  government  nor  any  other  kind 
of  government. 

The  events  of  our  lifetime  have  proved 
that  this  Nation  cannot  secure  these  price- 
less objectives  alone.  Isolationism  Is  as  dead 
as  King  Tut,  and  not  nearly  as  well  pre- 
served. Either,  we  work  within  the  United 
Nations  and  make  it  work  for  all  Its  mem- 
bers, or  we  face  the  constant  threat  of  war, 
without  any  hope  for  peace. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  a  mighty  effort 
to  make  the  United  Nations  succeed.  Within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
helping  to  wai;e  the  Korean  war.  Our  fight- 
ing men  march  under  two  Bags — under  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  Old  Glory,  and  under  the 
globe  and  olive  branch  of  the  United  Nations. 
Our  purpose  is  to  prevent  aggression.  If  pos- 
sible. Falling  that,  we  are  determined  to 
stop  It  where  it  starts. 
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My  fellow  Oklahoman*.  do  not  ever  loee 
sight  of  this  fact.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  the  most  coveted  prize  spurring 
the  greed>  and  avaricious  lust  in  every 
aggressor  in  this  world.  It  matters  not  what 
devious  trails  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and 
their  partners  in  crime  m.iy  travel,  their 
ultimate  goal — yes— their  prime  objective  Is 
to  teize  and  plunder  the  fabulous  riches  cf 
America. 

Here  Is  where  man's  hope  for  a  better  way 
of  life  has  found  Its  finest  fulfillment.  And 
If  we  would  avoid  the  terrible  task  of  meet- 
ing and  stopping  aegressl'-'n  on  our  own 
shores,  we  muFt  •t,~p  It  beyond  the  seas 

This  win  requue  eternal  vlcUance  and 
complete  unity  of  physical  resources,  mental 
effort,  and  spiritual  strength.  This  will  re- 
quire sacrifice  and  devotion  higher  than  we 
have  ever  known. 

But.  by  doing  this,  we  will  be  working  for 
our««e!ves  and  not  for  forelen  masters  Our 
sacrifices  will  be  to  pre.«;erve  our  security,  not 
to  enrich  those  who  would  conquer  us.  Our 
sacrifices  will  be  those  of  free-men  and  not 
of  slaves. 

As  we  look  Into  the  future  and  understand 
the  tasks  ahead  we  feel  a  deep  humility,  but 
no  fear.  We  have  the  confidence  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  our  p;irty 
hs.s  kept  the  fulth. 

We  know  our  cause  is  Juft. 

We  kiu  w  our  purpose  is  right. 

On  November  7  we  choube  our  leaders  for 
the  years  Just  ahead. 

We  have  achieved  our  present  security  and 
prosperity  under  democracy's  banner 

Under  Demr>rratlc  leadership,  we  have  won 
two  World  Wars  and  are  now  winning  the 
present  world-wide  struggle  against  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness. 

Under  that  prcud  Democratic  barner  and 
with  that  peerless  leadership  America  can 
and  will  move  ever  upward  and  onward. 


Let  Us  No»  Accept  the  Theme  That  Bigness 
in  Industry  Is  Within  Itself  Bad,  and 
That  Bigness  Means  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHiGA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEiENTATIVES 

Saturdai/.  Scvtember  23.  1950 
Mr  MICHENER  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
double-edered  carnpaien  is  beine  carried 
forwRrd  throuehout  the  world  today  to 
destroy  indi\idual  freedcm.  One  phase 
of  this  campaign  is  easily  reco:.,Txized — 
the  direct,  physical  attack  which  our 
boys  are  so  courageously  meeting  and 
repulsing  in  Korea.  The  other  phase — 
while  just  as  dangerous  to  individual 
liberty— is  not  so  easily  recogniied  or 
uiiderstood.  It  i5  t±ie  indirect  atuck 
upon  ihe  minds  of  the  people  and  is 
based  upon  the  anti-ClirisUan  principle 
that  if  you  repeat  a  lie  often  enough, 
some  people  will  accept  it  as  truth,  re- 
gardless of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  unless  we  curb  the  power 
of  bi ;  business  monopolists  in  this 
country  free  enterprise  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  American  worker  w  lU  be  enslaved 
In  an  impenahst  Fa-^cist  state  controlled 
by  the  bie-bu-lness  monopolists. 

Sucli  n  chr.TS?  is.  of  course,  predicated 
on    he  leUtf  that  blg-tuiiness  monop- 


oly already  exists  In  this  country.  If 
this  is  true — and  it  remains  to  be 
proved — then  it  can  only  exist  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  antitrust  division  of 
the  Department  of  Jusuce  to  enforce 
existing  antitrust  statutes. 

In  my  30  years  as  a  Memt»er  of  the 
Ur.ited  States  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives. 
I  have  t>cen  a  consistent  foe  of  all  tj-pes 
of  monopoli' — whether  big  business,  big 
government,  or  big  union  monopoly.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  conducted  lent{thy  and  ex- 
haustive hearings  into  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  a  bisr- business  monop- 
oly in  this  country 

An  impartial  study  of  those  hearings 
will  establish  that  no  evidence — ac- 
ceptable m  any  coiu-t  in  this  country — 
wa.s  produced  to  prove  that  a  big -busi- 
ness monopoly  now  exists  in  this  countrj-. 

In  .spite  of  this,  the  charge  is  repeat- 
edly dinned  Into  our  ears  that  "we  must 
take  Immediate  steps  to  curb  monopoly 
in  this  country  or  free  enterpnse  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  workers  will  be 
en^ilaved  by  the  monopolists." 

Consideriii?  this  oft -repeated,  unsub- 
stantiated charge.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  article  by 
Willard  Edwards  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times -Herald  for  September  20, 
1350.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Edwards  ex- 
posed the  new  program  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  as  laid  down  by  its 
Chairman.  William  Z.  Poster,  in  an 
article  written  bv  Poster  and  published 
August  11.  1950,  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Cominform,  the  Soviet 
propaganda  agency,  xn  that  article. 
Foster,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  wrote : 

It  must  t>c  solidly  emphasized  that  our 
[American  Communist  Party  1  orientation  la 
liir  a  peoples  Ironi  government  stated  m 
terms  adapted  to  American  renditions.  The 
trade-unions  and  every  ether  organization 
of  the  workers  and  their  aUies  wou.'i  have 
to  throw  their  whole  strength  into  the 
strugj-le  for  a  people's  front. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  Is 
the  development  of  a  deep  economic  ciisls. 
It  is  possible  In  the  United  States,  during 
such  a  time,  to  e!ect  a  coalition,  anti- 
Fascist.  antl-Unperlallst  (sovernment.  A 
people's  front  party  uould  ha\e  to  orientate 
to  the  left  or  It  would  he  desuoyed.  It 
wotild  be  compelled  to  attsck  mcnopolibta 
In  their  economic  military,  and  political 
spheres. 

It  ^xiuld  have  to  orientate  toward  nation- 
alization oi  banks  and  Industries,  breakup 
of  big  landholdings,  the  beginning  of  a 
planned  ecouomy.  elmiinaticu  of  reaction- 
fines  from  all  State  Institutions.  Such  a 
people's  front  i:<^vemment  operat3s  within 
vhe  framework  cl  the  bourceois  st<iie,  curb- 
leg  the  power  of  l^e  mjncpo.isis. 

And  American  Communist  Party 
Chairman  Poster  closes  his  new  policy 
pronouncement  with  this  dire  warning: 

Eventually,  the  Soviet  army  must  play 
the  decisive  role. 

Apain.  from  the  September  1950  issue 
of  Intelligence  Digest,  published  in  Lon- 
don and  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  an  authority  on  secret  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Soviet,  we  are  told  that 
orders  have  been  issued  from .  Moscow 
to  all  teachers  in  schools  -in  satellite 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  con- 
tinually and  consisteniii-  preach  to  their 


students  that  American  workers  are  the 
slaves  of  big -business  monopolists  and 
the  Communist  world  revolution  cannot 
meet  with  complete  success  until  the 
power  of  American  monopolists  is 
curbed. 

Is  this,  then,  the  real  source  for  this 
demand  to  "curb  monopclists"  in  tliis 
country? 

Let  us  remember  that  our  one  grent 
secret  weapon  which  has  helped  us  win 
t-AO  world  wars  and  whiCh  is  helping  our 
boys  in  Korea  to  win  that  batUe  for 
individual  freedom  is  our  mas^  produc- 
tion .«7Stem.  That  system  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  coordinated  acti\nty 
of  the  three  great  components  of  our 
free  enterprise  system — little  biisiness. 
medium  business,  and  tig  business.  De- 
stroy any  one  of  these  three  compoz^nts 
and  you  destroy  our  secret  weapon — our 
mass  production  system — which  is  so 
greatly  respected  and  feared  by  the  Com- 
munists. Let  us  not  be  tricked — by  lying 
propaganda — into  helping  the  Com- 
mtmists,  the  enemies  of  Individual  lib- 
erty— to  destroy  one  important  compo- 
nent of  our  mass  production  system — big 
business.  Let  us  not  accept  this  un- 
American  theme  that  bigness  is.  within 
itself,  bad,  and  that  bigness  means 
monopoly. 


Upholsterers'  Union's  Fine  ResohitioBS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or   NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATTVES 

Satvrday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sliould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  general  executive  board  of  the  Up- 
holsterers International  Union.  AFL.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  timely,  force- 
ful, and  constnictive  expressions  of  the 
best  American  trade -union  sentiment. 
They  deserve  \ei-y  wide  circulation  both 
in  America  and  overseas. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
RESOLtmoN   or   W.'Uintkg    on   Phont    Com« 

MTN1ST    PKACT    P£  i  1 1  ICtt   TOm    DL'PK. 

Whereas  the  launching  of  fully  armed  and 
long  prepared  military  aggression  by  the 
North  Korean  puppets  of  Stalin's  Communist 
Russia  oa  June  23,  1350.  clearly  ah-^ws  that 
the  Cammunis;  dictatorship  cf  Russia  has 
taien  up  the  cotirse  of  world  dim.lnatlon  by 
decepujn.  Infiluaticn,  and  military  violence 
in  which  Siaims  one-time  ally  Hitler  died 
a.-nid  world-wide  destruction  and  bloodshed 
only  5  years  belcre.   and 

■Whereas  the  world-wide  Communist  fifth 
cciumn  f  jr  paralysis  by  propafear.da,  disrup- 
tion, and  sabotage  of  ihe  free  world,  mam- 
taiaed  by  the  Russian  Coinmunl.-ts  under 
the  form  oi  NaUonal  CommunkLs  Parties 
ever  since  it  overthrew  the  only  lenncratlc 
goverument  ever  to  exist  in  Russia,  has  ncrw 
swung  iiito  action  along  with  the  Korth 
Korean  puppet  troojtt;   and 

•Whereas  one  cf  the  main  Communist  ef- 
foru  now  In  operation  in  the  Cnlteci  States  U 
the  fraudulent  wcr!d  peace  appeal,  launched 
on  the  world  by  the  Ui'ernstionai  Commu- 
niBt   apparattis   of  the  Wcrld  Committee  in 
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Defense  of  Peace  In  Stockholm  In  March 
of  1950  and  In  the  United  States  by  the  Dsiily 
Worker  and  assorted  stoopes  on  May  1  and 
directed  through  a  so-called  peace  Informa- 
tion center  In  New  York:  and 

Whereas  the  sole  purpose  of  this  petition 
l5  to  distract  the  attention  from  Stallns 
armed  aggrewlnn  by  protesting  the  possible 
use  of  atomic  weapons,  the  only  field  in 
which  the  Communist  dictatorship  has  not 
built  up  overwhelming  superiority  over  the 
free  world,  which  mistakenly  rushed  to  dis- 
arm after  the  death  of  Stallns  one-time  pal 
Hitler:   and 

Whereas  those  subscribing  to  this  fraudu- 
lent world  peace  appeal  petition  are  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  making  themselves 
part  ol  the  Communist  enemy's  sabotage 
and  conquest  apparatus:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  general  executive  board 
of  the  Upholsterers"  International  Union  of 
North  America  du-ects  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  officers,  members,  families, 
employees,  and  friends  of  the  union  and  asks 
their  cooperation  In  exposing  this  Commu- 
nist maneuver  and  its  slnUter  purpose  and 
In  taking  appropriate  action  against  any 
sponsor  of  such  petition;  and  be  It  further 

Res:olved.  That  in  accord  with  the  mandate 
of  our  twenty-sixth  biennial  convention, 
this  general  executive  board  endorses  the 
bill  proposed  by  Congressman  Waltes.  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  complete  registration  of 
Communists  and  their  organization  in  the 
United  States  and  directs  our  political  edu- 
cation department  to  consult  with  friendly 
political  leaders  on  the  possible  State  and 
Federal  legislation  for  complete  registration. 
Identification,  and  disclosure  of  the  source 
of  financial  and  other  support  by  all  organi- 
zations seekins;  to  influence  public  opinion 
In  our  free  and  open  society  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  1947  report 
of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

BtsonmoH  or  Appsoval  and  SrppoRT  or  Otra 

OOVSBNMKirT    AND    THE    UNITED    NATIONS    IN 
KOUUM  CUSXS  AND  SOVIXT  COMMtTNlST  Wa« 

ON  PtACi  AND  All  Fhee  Peoples 
^  The  general  executive  board  of  the  Up- 
holsterers' InternaUonal  Union  In  lU  August 
1950  quarterly  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
union  members  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  expresses  Its  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  their  governments  and  the 
United  Nations  In  their  prompt  action  to 
meet  with  force  and  truth  the  military  at- 
tack of  the  Communist  aggressors  upon  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world  m  June  of  this  year. 

We  recognize  that  this  Is  only  the  be- 
plnulng  of  the  post  World  War  II  open  mili- 
tary phase  of  Communist  aggression  against 
the  peace,  resuming  the  stage  reached  once 
before  in  the  attacks  on  Poland.  Finland,  and 
the  Baltic  countries  when  the  Russian  dic- 
tatorship was  the  open  ally  of  Its  brother  Nazi 
dictatorship  of  Hitler  in  1939  and  1940.  and 
that  the  Soviet  regime  has  been  conducting 
Its  cold  war  against  world  peace  and  order 
since  It  denounced  Its  peace  treaty  with  Tur- 
key In  1945  before  the  end  of  World  War  11 
and  entered  upon  tl.e  Imperialist  course  of 
the  czars  on  a  round-the-world  scale. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  our  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  in  the  enduring  ef- 
fort to  control  the  effort  of  Stalin  and  his 
evil  Communist  Party  machine  dictatorship 
to  make  themselves  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  Hitler  and  we  will  support  governments 
In  every  necessary  and  effective  measure  to 
preserve  the  peace  In  the  greatest  possible 
measure  until  the  Communist  dictatorship 
dies  and  Its  fanatical  forces  disperse  as  did 
those  of  Genghis  Khan  and  all  the  bloody 
Imitators  of  the  great  conquerors  and  miu- 
derers  to  this  date. 

We  recognize  that  the  curbing  of  the  pres- 
ent-day conqueror  can  only  come  with  the 


orranlzailon  of  preponderant  fcrc?  through 
the  instnimentallty  of  the  United  Nations 
representing  all  the  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  such  subordinate  alli- 
ances of  the  free  countries  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  Pan-American  Defense 
Union.  We  solemnly  recognize  further  that 
until  the  aggressor  Is  so  overawed,  or  if  he 
resorts  to  full-scale  war.  destroyed,  that  we 
as  citizens  of  free  nations  must  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  rearm  and  live  In  at 
least  a  semi  war  economy  for  possibly  10  or 
more  years  ahead.  We  believe  most  ear- 
nestly that  given  plain-spoken  and  vigorous 
leadership  such  as  that  given  by  President 
Truraan  to  the  United  States  and  other  free 
countries  In  the  United  Nations  upon  the 
launching  of  the  North  Korean  attack  In 
June,  the  people  of  the  democracies  like 
ourselves  will  make  the  sacrifice  and  exert 
the  self-dlsclpllr.e  required  to  win  the  peace 
and  the  freedom  which  alone  makes  peace 
permanent  and  worth  having. 

Democracy  to  win  the  peace  with  freedom 
requires  only  that  the  principle  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  be  put  at  center  of  all  special 
armament  and  defense  measures  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  given  leadrshlp  and 
the  always  selfish  and  profiteering  few  the 
minimum  of  coercion  required  to  gain  suc- 
cess in  the  greatest  common  enterprise  of 
all  time,  world  peace,  and  order  with  freedom. 
Facing  a  world  In  which  the  aggressor  dic- 
tatorship of  communism  has  temporarily  ac- 
quired military  superiority  In  every  arm  ex- 
cept atomic  power,  we  urge  upon  our  coun- 
trymen and  the  freemen  of  the  world  in 
the  great  contest  and  sacrifices  ahead  the 
mighty  spirit  of  John  Dickinson  of  Penn- 
sylvania's proud  boast  to  a  nearly  defeated 
Continental  Congress  here  in  Pliiladelphia — 
that  "our  towns  may  be  destroyed,  but  they 
win  grow  again.  We  compare  them  not  with 
our  rights  and  liberties."  Only  a  determina- 
tion to  prefer  death  to  loss  of  liberty  In  the 
literal  sense  of  Patrick  Henry  can  win  the 
peace  for  the  free  world  in  1950. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  resolution  of 
our  principles  and  desires  to  our  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Ambas- 
.  sador  of  Canada  for  transmission  to  his  gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  our  Canadian  members 
and  to  our  members  for  their  certain  rati- 
fication In  action  to  our  Nation's  political 
leaders  in  this  crisis  that  tries  men's  souls 
again. 


Our  Social-Security  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  Eighty-first  Congress  is 
the  enactment  of  a  law  expanding  and 
bringing  up  to  date  our  social-security 
system.  This  law  e.xtends  security  in 
their  old  age  to  10.000.000  additional 
Americans  as  a  matter  of  their  earned 
right,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  a 
public  dole.  It  raises  social-security 
benefits  to  conform  with  higher  costs  of 
living. 

I  believe  that  our  social-security  sys- 
tem should  be  extended  even  further,  so 
as  to  cover  all  working  men  and  women. 
But  the  new  law  passed  by  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  Is  a  great  step  forward, 
and  I  was  glad  to  ca.st  my  vote  for  it. 


RECORD 

In  view  of  the  wide.spread  interest  In 
this  law  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  set 
forth  the  changes  in  our  social -security 
system  which  it  brings  about. 

MA  J  OS    CHANCES    SUMMARIZED 

Summarized  in  a  few  sentences,  the 
maior  changes  are: 

First.  Larger  benefits:  The  people  of 
Illinois  now  receiving  social-security 
payments  will  find  that  in  the  checks  to 
be  mailed  out  October  3  their  benefits 
will  be.  on  the  average,  roughly,  75  per- 
cent greater  than  they  have  been.  For 
those  who  will  retire  after  June  1952 
benefits  will  be  twice  what  they  are  now. 
on  the  average. 

Second.  Broader  coverage:  Or  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951,  many  Illinoisans  who  up  to 
now  have  not  l>een  covered  by  social 
security  will  come  under  the  system. 
For  the  first  time  the  nonfarm,  self-em- 
ployed persons  in  business  for  them- 
selves, such  as  grocery-store,  retail-store, 
or  gas-station  owners,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  security  in  their  later 
life  under  the  social-security  system. 

Third.  Easier  eligibility :  Ingeneral.it 
will  take  fewer  years  of  social -security 
coverage  before  you  are  eligible  to  draw 
benefits.  Specifically,  persons  who  are 
now  65  or  over,  and  who  have  had  six 
quarter-years — a  year  and  a  half — of 
social-security  coverage  can  and  should 
apply  immediately  for  t>enefits.  Any  re- 
tired worker  as  well  as  survivors  and  de- 
pendents will  be  able  to  earn  $50  a  month 
as  against  the  present  limit  of  $15— with- 
out losing  their  benefit  payments. 

Here,  in  more  detail,  are  the  answers 
to  questions  I  think  will  be  of  most  gen- 
eral interest: 

HOW     MfCH     LARGER     BENrFITS? 

First,  how  much  larger  w  ill  benefits  be 
under  the  new  law?  Benefit  increases 
will  go  to  two  main  groups  of  people :  <  a  > 
those  who  are  currently  receiving  them 
before  1952;  and  (b)  those  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  after  June  1952.  These 
are  called  new  starts.  Let  me  explain 
more  fully  how  the  new  bill  aflects  each 
of  these  groups. 

IMMEDIATE     INCREASE     AVERAGE     SEVENTY -SEVEW 
AND    ONl-HALF    PERCENT 

There  are  approximately  188.828 
people  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  are 
now  receiving  social -security  benefits. 
In  the  checks  which  they  will  receive 
early  in  October— their  September  pay- 
ments— they  will  find  that  their  pay- 
ments will  be,  on  the  average,  77^2  per- 
cent greater  than  they  have  been  up  to 
now. 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  an  insured  wage 
earner  without  any  dependents,  and  for 
a  married  couple: 

Retired  icage  earner  loithout  dependents 
Now:  New  laic 

$10 120.  00 

•U 22.  00 

•13 24  00 

•18 26  00 

•14 28.  00 

•  IS 30.  00 

•10 31.  70 

•17 33.  20 

•  18 34   50 

•  19 35  70 

•20 37  00 
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Retired   icage  earner  uithnut  dependents — 
Continued 

Now:  Ncir  latr 

$21 $38.  50 

$22 40.  20 

$23 42.  20 

$24 44.  50 

$25 46   50 

$26 48   30 

$27 50.  00 

$28 _ 51   50 

$29 52.  80 

$.30 £4   00 

131 55.  10 

$32 56.  20 

$33 57.  20 

$34 58.  20 

$35 59.  20 

$36 60.  20 

$37 61.  20 

•38 62.  20 

$39 — 63.  10 

$40._ 64.  00 

•H 64.  90 

$42.. ._ 65.  80 

$43 66.  70 

•44 67.  60 

$45 _ 68.  50 

$46 68.  50 

Retired  wage  earner  and  wife 

Now:  New  law 

$15 _ $30  00 

$16  50 _ 33  00 

$18 ._  36  00 

$19  50 39  00 

$21 42  00 

$22  50 46  00 

$24-. _ 47.  65 

$2550 49  80 

$27 51.  75 

$28  50 b^   55 

$30 56  50 

$31  50 67   75 

133 60  30 

$34  50 63   30 

$36. 66  75 

$37.50 69  75 

fi39 72   45 

»40  50 75.  00 

t42 77  25 

$43  50.. _ _ -—  79.  20 

$45 81    00 

$46  50 82   65 

$48.. -  84  30 

$49  50-. _ 85  80 

$51 ---  87.30 

$52  50 88   £0 

$54 90  30 

$55.50... 91   80 

$57.. 93   30 

$5850 --.  94   65 

$60 _.-  96.  00 

$61  50 - 97  35 

$63. -.  96  70 

$64  50 - ICO.  05 

$66 101    40 

$67  50 102.75 

$69 102.  75 

These  same  increases  apply  to  anyone 
who  retired  t)efore  June  1952. 

The  following  table  shows  the  benefits 
that  will  appear  in  September  checks  of 
a  widow  with  two  children  who  is  cur- 
rently receiving  benefits : 

V/xdoxc  utth  2  children 

Present  benefit:  Nevbenefit 

$20 - $40 

$25 - 46 

$30 - 53 

$35 '. 69 

$40 67 

$43 - 76 

$50 - »2 

$56 no 

$80 117 

$65 - 122 

$70 128 

$75 133 


INCaEASES   Snrt  AtrrOMATICALLT 

You  do  not  have  to  apply  for  the  in- 
creases; they  will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically. If,  for  any  reason,  the  in- 
crease fails  to  show  up  in  your  October 
check,  it  will  show  up  very  soon,  in  fiill. 
Recipients  are  asked  not  to  start  writing 
in  for  information  because  the  more  let- 
ters that  have  to  be  answered  the  slower 
the  program  will  be  in  getting  under  way. 


An  Appeal  to  President  Tmman  To  Rerive 
American  Shipbaildin^  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NrW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tht 
situation  with  respect  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  this  country  has  become 
so  serious  that  I  have  communicated 
directly  with  the  President.  I  have 
brought  to  his  attention  the  distressing 
condition  resulting  as  a  result  of  3.000 
workers  being  laid  off  at  the  Camden, 
N,  J.,  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  I  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  long-range  shipbuild- 
ing program  to  provide  continuity  of 
employment,  as  otherwise  skilled  work- 
ers are  lost  to  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
"We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  as 
it  seriously  weakens  our  defense  effort 
in  tunes  of  emergency. 

My  letter  to  the  President  reads  as 
follows : 

September  23,  1950. 
Hon  Harrt  S.  Tktjmaw. 

President  o/  United  States. 
White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma  President:  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  dL-^tressed  condition  of  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  In  this  country.  Many 
shipyards  that  have  had  long  and  honorable 
careers  In  ship  construction  are  closed  and 
the  workers  disbanded 

Last  week  1.000  skilled  workers  were  laid 
off  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  plant  at 
Camden,  N  J.  This  week  2.000  more  have 
been  laid  off.  This  is  a  serious  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  distress  it  brings  to  the 
dlschareed  workers  and  their  families.  It 
i.s  likewise  serious  from  the  standpoint  of 
cur  national  defense.  It  takps  time  and 
effort  to  build  up  an  efficient  shipbuilding 
oreanlzation  of  skilled  workers.  Such  an 
organization  cannot  be  gotten  together  over- 
night. Consequently,  when  siKh  a  force  is 
disbanded  It  is  a  serious  blew  to  otir  na- 
tional serurlty  when  an  emergency,  siich  as 
the  present  Korean  incident,  comes  upon  us 
Without  warning. 

Giving  full  consideration  to  the  present 
necessity  for  an  expanded  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. It  seoms  stranizre  to  me  that  it  has 
become  necessary  at  this  time  to  lay  off  3.0C0 
Fhipworkers  at  the  Camden  yard  of  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  either  because  of 
chanpe  of  plans,  lack  of  plans,  or  p>ollcy  for  a 
long-range  shipbuilding  program. 

May  I  respectiully  call  to  your  attention 
that  foreign  shipyards  are  busy,  even  In  Ja- 
pan. I  am  informed  there  are  17  shipyards 
busily  engaged  there  In  building  ships.  At 
the  same  time  cur  Ehlpvards  are  closed,  or 
fihcrtly  wuJ  be,  if  wcri  i&  i^ct  provided. 


I  am  bringing  to  your  attention  the  dis- 
tressing situation  that  presently  exists  at 
Camden.  N  J  ,  as  an  Illustration  of  what  Is 
happening,  or,  has  already  happened, 
throughout  our  country.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
take  immediate  remedial  action  through 
appropriate  departments  of  0<ivemment  to 
the  end  that  there  he  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  'hlpbulldlng,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
long-range  program  that  will  prevent  the 
feast-and-famlne  condition  that  has  hereto- 
fore and  presently  exists  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry 

1  am  enclosing  with  this  letter  copies  of 
the  remarks  I  have  made  In  the  Congress 
during  the  last  few  days  relating  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  at  this 
time,  and.  also  cc^jy  of  Courier-Post  editorial, 
issue  of  September  18,  1950,  that  is  one  of 
the  strongtst  and  most  logical  appeals  for  a 
realistic  shipbuilding  program  that  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  read. 

I  will  deeply  appreciate  your  giving  this 
matter  your  earliest  consideration  to  the 
end  that  relief  may  be  speedily  granted. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

CHASLZS  a.  WOLVZSTOlf, 

Member  of  Congreiu 


General  MobiikatioB  in  France  Is  Reported 
To  Be  Impossible  at  the  Present  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
translation  of  an  ominous  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  i:>e  Gaullist  Weekly 
Carrefour  on  the  military  posi^on  of 
Prance.  I  am  among  those  who  believe 
we  ought  to  take  the  risk  of  endeavoring 
to  strengthen  the  forces  in  western  Fu- 
rope  that  are  still  free.  But  we  ought  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  gamble 
that  is  involved.  The  translation  of  the 
article  follows: 

General  Mobilization  in   Prance  la  IiCFOB- 

STBLX  AV  THE  PBESENT  TUCK 

(By  Albert  Palle) 

Thimder  strikes.  Simultaneously,  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  invades  Norway  whose  coasts  she 
wants  to  control,  and  Turkey  In  order  to 
Close  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  she 
strikes  at  the  center.  The  Communist  ar- 
mies of  Poland,  eartem  Germany,  and  the 
Soviet  armored  divisions  roll  toward  the 
West.  All  the  pacifist  masks  of  the  "peaoe- 
fighters"  are  being  discarded.  This  Is  gen- 
eral war. 

This  is  not  a  foolish  hypothesis.  The  war 
In  Korea  proves  It.  Invasion  threatens  the 
French  territory  once  more.  Within  2  years. 
Within  6  moath.s.  Tomorrow,  perhaps.  And 
if  it  came  tomorrow,  what  would  we  do? 

WHERE    AlE    OTTE    SOLDiniS? 

Mr.  Auriol  would  surely  isEtie  a  proclama- 
tion. He  would  say,  "I  have  given  orders  that 
the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  proceed  to  meet 
the  aggressor."  This  Is  the  best  that  may 
be  said  under  the  circumstances,  and  It  is 
close  to  what  Ur.  Truman  said  after  the 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea.  And  after- 
wards''  The  ministers  will  be  looking  at  each 
other  in  surprise,  •Armies,"  they  will  say. 
"what  armies?" 
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••But.  ves."  the  M.nlsvr  of  National  De-  onlt  nine  divisions 

fense   will   answer       armies   I   do    have,   and  What  forces  do  these  Insufficient  sums  per- 

▼oull    see     1    am    »:olng    to   give    them    their  mlt    us    to    maintain?      In    1950.    the    active 

order  "     But    he    -mU    also    make    a    retreat.  members  of  the  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  total 

"Bv  RollT  •■  he  will  sftv   "I  forgot.     We  dont  598.028  men,  to  which  should  be  added  52.000 

haVe  a  chief  of   staff"  of   the  armed  forces.  gendarmes.      The    47,000    members    of     the 

To  whom  shall  I  give  mv  orders?     There  Is  r.  s.  C.  (Republican  Security  Company)   are 

RoinH  to  be  Jealousv.'     He  will  ring  for  the  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  army  but 

guard  and  hiss  at  h'lm:  "Tell  them  to  mobl-  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 

llze."     The  guard  will  do  his  best  of  the  Interior. 

There  will  be  posters.     'How;  what?"  the  The  army   proper  comprises   310.000   men 

French    will   crv       "Where   are   we?     Indeed.  stationed  in  Prance,  north  Africa.  Germany, 

onlv  yesterday  my  deputy  told  me  that  but-  and  Austria.     Another  174.000  men  are  based 

teris  more  valuable  than  Runs.     Help!    How  m  overseas  territories,  131,000  of  whom  are 

about  our  benefits,  and  our  salaries,  and  so-  fighting  in  Indochina. 

clal  Justice,  and  Christian  charity,  and  Aunt  The  number  of  fighting  men  available  In 
Mary's  monay-marriage?-  'My  poor  man.  Europe  and  Africa  hardly  permit  the  forma- 
Ifs  all  over  so  far  as  Aunt  Mary  Is  con-  tlou  of  nine  divisions  (French  type)  which 
cerned:  some  of  the  Red-Star  Kalmucks  have  are  supposed  to  have  an  active  soldier  con- 
taken  her  as  their  girl  friend.      •      •      *"  tlngent  of  332.000  men. 

Then  the  French  will  let  out  another  big  in  fact,  this  active  soldier  contingent  Is 
yell-  "Our  soldiers  where  are  thev?"  But  even  smaller  than  It  appears  to  be.  If  the 
only  one  cavernovis  voice  will  answer  them.  period  of  service  under  the  law  Is  twelve 
the  sinister  echo  of  a  well-known  voice,  that  months  and  a  half.  It  has.  In  effect,  for 
of  Mr  Ramadler:  "We  have  accomplished  the  budgetary  reasons  been  reduced  to  six 
minimum  Soldiers?  There  aren  t  any.  months  and  a  half.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thev  cost  too  much  •  exemptions,  dispensations,  permissions,  have 
Tilts  is  the  truth:  On  July  25  of  this  year  to  date  been  handed  °f  '^,  "  i"^'.^^,'""";^ 
we  have  no  national  defense.  The  way  liberal  manner.  As  late  as  1948,  ther^  were 
things  are  going,  there  is  no  Indication  that  85.000  exemptions  for  a  contingent  of  340.- 
we  .Lll  have  one  by  next  Easter  or  by  next  000  men.  This  year  the  Assemb  y  voted  the 
Trlnl^  «^undav  dispensation  from  (a.tlve)  service  for  con- 
Trlnlty  .unday  ^^  classified  as  "auxiliary  service."  This 
swrrzKBLAND  SPENDS  MORE  ON  HER  DEFENSE  j^^.  jjepj-jveg  the  army  of  6.000  men  ablo  to 
THAN  WE  DO  j^j,  ^gg^  j^j^^j  maintenance  Jobs.  And  what 
We  shall  have  spent  420,000.000,000  ig  one  to  say  about  this  measure,  unanl- 
I francs)  this  year  for  national  defense,  not  mously  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Na- 
te mention  the  additional  appropriations  tlonal  E>efense.  excusing  from  service  the 
for  Investments.  But  these  amounts  do  not  oldest  sons  of  abandoned  unwed  mothers? 
have  the  relative  importance  which  Is  cua-  What  weapons  do  these  land  forces  have? 
tomarlly  ascribed  to  them.  Until  a  lew  months  ago  they  used  the  left- 
Slnce  1946  the  progress  in  military  ex-  overs  of  the  armaments  of  the  first  army, 
pendltures  has  been  the  following:  Last  year  Mr    Max   Lejeune  bought  37  used 

BUlions  (armored?)    cars  which   were  stored  In   Bel- 

jg^  ]85  glum.      After     modernizing     these    cars    we 

jg47 llllllllllllll  345  should  have  at  our  disposal  today  440  me- 

J948    1"1I'I11"1...  313  dlum-  and  light-weight  cars  dating  from  the 

19--9  III" "I"""" """'""'""- 888  last  war.     This  old  war  materiel  is  divided 

1950  "'"ll.l.l 420  among  two  armored  and  three  infantry  divi- 

JJ52  I"I"I1II1I"II  500  slons.     In  principle,  the  new  American  mat6- 

^^^^  should  permit  us  this  year  to  begin  to  re- 

But  as  of  1950.  if  the  percentage  point  of  equip   these   five   divisions   with    new   arma- 

military   expenditures  used   to   be   2.1.   that  rnents.     Four  others  would  receive  the  old 

of  the  budgetary  expenditures  has  gone  up  materiel    of    the    former.      Let    us    mention. 

to  2.46.  and  the  retail  price  Index  to  2.84.  however,    that    according    to   the    report   on 

The  proportion  of  the  military  expenditures  provisions,    the   shipment    of    the    American 

is,  then,  less  today  than  In  1946      Since  the  ^^.^^  jg  y^^y   much  delayed.     On   the  other 

liberation    our    military    expenditures    have  hand,  since  the  equipment  of  one  armored 

decreased:  division  costs  eighty  billions,  we  receive.  In 

According  to  the  report  on  budgetary   ex-  principle,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions 

pendltures:   from  33  percent  to  26  percent;  | worth)    of   new  armaments   In    1950,     It   Is 

According  to  the  report  on  pubhc  expendl-  doubtful  that  under   these  conditions  It  Is 

tures:  from  33  percent  to  20  percent;  possible  to  arm  five  divisions  effectively  with 

According  to  the  report  on  the  national  new  equipment  within  the  prescribed  time 

Income:  from  6  percent  to  4.5  percent.  limit. 

The  supplementary  80.000.000.000  fore-  Does  our  manufacturing  Industry  develop 
seen  by  Mr  Pleven  for  1951  will  not  In  any  at  such  a  rate  so  as  at  least  to  compensate 
way  upset  this  development.  They  will  not  for  the  Inadequacy  of  the  American  arma- 
permlt  the  strengthening  of  the  mllltiiry  ments?  But  only  27  percent  of  the  credits 
potential  but  only  cover  the  costs  oX  w::ige  are  earmarked  for  war  materiel.  From  1949 
and  price  increases  ^  ^^^  ^^^""^  **'"*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  percent  on  cer- 
Let  us  remember!  for  purposes  of  compar-  tain  items,  notably  for  nianufactured  goods 
ison  that  in  the  United  States,  before  the  ^^ose  "programs,  according  to  the  spokes- 
Korean  war.  the  percentage  of  the  military  ""»»  ^«^  ^"  assembly  committee,  are  cut  to 
expenditures,  according  to  the  reix^rt  on  pub.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
lie  expenditures,  was  33  percen.  and  accord.  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  lanr  forces,  only  llRht 
mg  to  the  report  on  the  national  Income.  ^.^^  However,  according  to  Mr.  Pleven. 
7  percent.  Today,  these  figures  have  rl.sen  models  should  be  ready  "within  a  few  weeks." 
to  75  percent.  The  American  military  bud:^et  ^^  gj^Q^m  ^iso  have  a  good  automatic  •'Pan- 
Is  over  five  times  the  total  French  budget.  hard"  machine  gun.  a  tank  destroyer,  a 
In  fact,  we  have  never  spent  less  on  our  heavy.  50-ton  car,  and  various  light  weapons. 
defense,  except  in  1924.  1925.  and  1926.  The  gut  it  really  wasn't  models  of  which  there 
emallest  country  behind  the  iron  curtiin  ^as  talk  already  last  September.  Their 
spends  relatively  more  than  we  do.  We  spend  manufacture  has  not  been  undertaken, 
much  less  than  Switzerland.  Spain.  Yugo.  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Insufficiency  of  the 
slavla.  key  skeleton  organization  which  constitutes 
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the  most  sorrowful  aspect  of  our  military 
distress  The  defeat  of  1940.  the  bondiige. 
the  spilt  m  the  army  which  resulted  from 
the  loyalty  of  some  to  Marshal  Petain  and  of 
the  rallying  of  others  around  General  de 
Gaulle  and  the  resistance,  the  purge  which 
no  doubt  affected  tens  of  thousands  of  career 
officers,  the  l-ck  of  equipment  of  the  regi- 
mental staffs— all  these  factors  have  caused 
a  grave  crisl?  In  the  key  skeleton  organiza- 
tion. A  single  example  will  go  a  long  way. 
At  Saint-CVT.  before  the  war.  there  were 
four  candidates  for  one  position.  Today, 
there  are  leas  than  two  candidates.  Also, 
certain  specialists  say.  the  niveau  of  Salnt- 
Cyr  has  fallen  very  low.  below  the  B  8. 
(bachelor  of  science).  In  fact,  the  ^llte  ele- 
ments who  hrid  always  been  present  in  the 
army  no  longer  suffice  to  raise  the  average 

level. 

As  concerns  the  noncommissioned  officers, 
the  crisis  Is  still  more  serious.  Their  salaries 
are  at  starvation  levels.  The  long-term  en- 
listments continued  to  dwindle  until  1949, 
In  the  meantime,  according  to  Mr  Plevin. 
the  total  long-term  enlistments  this  year 
have  risen  to  2.688.  as  over  against  2.100 
In  1948,  But  this  slight  improvement  does 
not  make  disappear  the  Army's  grave  lack 
of  noncommissioned  officers  and  career 
soldiers. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  the  training  of  the  troops  can 
only  be  mediocre;  not  to  say.  impossible.  In 
other  words,  the  mode  of  incorporation  ob- 
structs ail  effective  organization  oi  training. 
The  contingent  Is.  In  effect,  incon'orated  in 
two  sections,  half  a  contingent  every  6 
months.  As  3  months  are  requinrd  to  give 
the  troops  basic  training,  it  is  tht-  result  of 
this  system  that  over  a  period  of  l  year  the 
active  trained  force  varies  from  single  to 
double  I  training).  These  variations  Involve 
Inevitable  disorders  In  the  appropriations 
and  a  serious  lowering  of  efficiency  in  train- 
ing. Finally,  there  Is  no  longer  a  uniform 
doctrine  to  which  the  instructors  on  all  levels 
may  refer. 

The  weakness  of  the  contingent,  and 
therefore  of  the  armed  forces  Immediately 
available,  is  extremely  obvious.  Can  we.  In 
turn,  count  on  a  large  number  cf  properly 
trained  and  key  reserves?  The  situation  is 
still  more  serious  In  that  field. 

Outside  of  the  small  armistice  army  of  the 
forces  of  the  fighting  French,  of  those  of  the 
First  French  Army,  the  classes  tlat  became 
eligible  for  service  between  1940  and  1946 
received  no  training  other  than  sometimes 
very  cursory  training  in  the  Maquis.  There 
has  been  no  training  of  reservists  since  1940. 
The  Government  Is  only  now  beginning  to 
set  up  programs  to  remedy  this  situation. 
In  fact,  all  training  of  reserves  Is  impossible 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  credits 
for  military  exp)endlture8. 

Likewise  Is  mobilization  impossible  today. 
No  doubt  there  are  mobilization  plans  In 
existence.  They  are  pure  abstraction.  With- 
out adequately  trained  reserves.,  without 
weapons,  without  equipment,  w  thout  key 
units  (cadres),  the  mobilization  can  only 
be  effected  on  paper. 

To  top  this  memorial — a  triple  fop.  There 
Is  no  chief  of  staff  on  whose  i>erson  the 
parties  have  been  able  to  agree.  Today  there 
exists  a  civilian  secretariat  of  m  tlonal  de- 
fense.  and  a  military  secretariat  which  is  a 
staff  committee  without  a  chief.  Since  the 
liberation,  no  government  has  been  able  to 
force  approval  of  a  law  on  the  organization, 
of  the  national  defense.  No  law  c  n  the  pro- 
grams, key  units,  active  service,  has  been 
voted.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  French 
military  policy  nor  an  organlzat.on  of  the 
armed  forces  possible.  And  the  political 
powers  are  chiefly  responsible  for  our  military 
flop. 
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THE  LEAST  EFTOET 

The  training  period  under  the  law  Is  12', 
months.  In  England,  it  Is  18  muiiths  The 
first  step  In  strengthening  the  military  would 
Involve  the  doubling  the  time  of  service. 
It  has  been  rumored  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  favor  this  measure.  The 
Minister  of  National  Delense  flatly  denied 
this. 

IMPACT    or    THE     WAS     IN    INDOCHINA    ON    THS 
NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

We  maintain  174  000  men  overseas.  135.000 
of  whom  are  In  Indochina.  The  latter  are 
all  volunteers.  The  war  In  Indochina  de- 
prives the  French  army  of  its  best  elements. 
Furthermore,  the  replacements  draw  a  great 
number  of  career  key  units  (cadres)  from 
our  metropolitan  units.  The  key  organiza- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  forces  and  their 
training  are  In  a  state  of  disorganization. 

The  growing  of  the  active  forces  In  Indo- 
china has  resulted  in  a  reduction  In  the 
active  forces  In  the  other  territories.  In 
Madagascar  they  will  be  cut  In  half  within 
a  years,  the  A.  O.  F.  (East  African  Corps)  by 
20  percent. 

As  to  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  bil- 
lions in  budgetary  credits,  one  hundred  and 
forty  billions  are  absorbed  by  overseas 
Prance.  85  percent  of  which  are  reserved 
for  Indochina. 

It  might  \>e  emphasized  that  France  has 
been  able  to  find  135.000  volunteers  for  the 
fight  in  Indochina,  That  is  a  remarkable 
result.  And  yet,  the  moral  isolation  of  those 
fighting  soldiers  is  deplorable.  Insulted  by 
the  Communists,  suspected  by  the  Socialists, 
In  no  way  protected  by  the  government  for- 
gotten by  the  nation,  their  sacrifice  la  great. 
Every  year  there  Is  a  starlight  county  fair  for 
the  second  D.  B.  (Armored  Division)  who 
have  certainly  deserved  this  (expression  of 
appreciation)  fur  their  country.  But  what  Is 
done  for  the  soldiers  of  Indochina? 

MISERABLE    PAT 

The  army  pay  is  the  same  as  In  1939.  A 
soldier  s  pay  Is  6  francs  per  day,  plus  a  tobac- 
co allowance  which,  in  effect,  raises  the  pay 
to  12  francs  per  day.  In  grade  1  (an  offi- 
cer's) candidate  with  more  than  5  years  of 
service  gets  close  to  17,000  francs  a  month: 
a  sergeant.  11.000  francs.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves, 

THE    ACME    or    ANABCHT 

"We  have  come  to  know,  successively,  a 
combinptlon  of  the  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Minister  of  Armament.  Then  we 
have  come  to  know  a  Minister  of  National 
Defense  with  an  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
(War)  Materiel.  Then  we  have  come  to  know 
a  Minister  of  National  E>efense  with  two  Sec- 
retaries of  SUte"  (Statement  of  a  deputy  of 
the  majority ) . 

CONDEMNATION     OF     A     SYSTEM 

"Experience  has  taught  me  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  good  will  of  the  chiefs  of  government, 
for  them  tlic  task  of  national  defense  Is  not 
the  first  order  of  business"  (statement  of  a 
deputy  of  the  majority ) .  ,. 

AN    ELECTION   SLOGAN 

Everyone  repeats  it  in  the  assembly.  In  the 
press.  In  the  streets :  "The  financial  situation 
does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  In  military 
matters."  Mr.  Truman  also  said  It  on  the 
eve  of  the  Communist  aegresslon  in  Korea. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  Increasing  his 
military  budget  by  75  percent  2  weeks  later. 
It  Is  not  the  budget  which  must  dominate 

the   luitional   defense,   but   the   national   de- 
fense must  dominate  the  budget. 

THE    ASSEMBLY    HAS    OTHER    THINGS   TO   THINK 
ABOtT 

"I  believe  that  there  is  something  dra- 
matic in  the  pre.«ient  circumstances  in  seeing 


the  national  defense  budget  discussed  before 
a  so  poorly  equipped  parliamentary  assembly" 
(statement  of  a  deputy  of  the  maiority). 


Excess-Profits-Tax  Hearinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  19S0 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrcotD.  I  include  the  following  no- 
tice of  public  hearing  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  consider  ex- 
cess-profits-tax  legislation  released  to 
the  press  by  Chairman  Robekt  Docgh- 
TON,  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcord : 

(^airman  Doughton.  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  announced  to- 
day that  the  committee  has  scheduled  pub- 
lic hearings  on  an  excess-profits  tax  to  be- 
gin Wednesday.  November  15.  1950  and  that 
the  time  for  receipt  of  applications  to  be 
heard  will  terminate  with  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  November  1 

Meanwhile.  In  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tive of  the  Congress  and  In  order  to  have 
an  excess -profits- tax  bill  ready  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House  when  it  reconvenes  on  No- 
vember 27.  Chairman  Doughton  stated  that 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  will,  within  the  next 
week  or  so.  begin  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  staff  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
contemplated  that  these  conferences  may  re- 
sult in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  excess- 
proflts-tax  proposals  for  submission  to  the 
committee  which  may  then  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Witnesses  desiring  to  be  heard  should  ad- 
dress their  application  to  the  clerk.  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  room  1102.  New 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D,  C, 
in  time  to  be  received  by  November  1. 
Chairman  Doughton  said.  "The  committee 
desires  that,  whenever  possible,  a  single 
spokesman  be  designated  to  appear  for  an 
Industry  group  In  order  to  expedite  the 
hearings." 


The  Tidelaiids  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1950 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  received  a  resolution  from 
the  PreepKjrt,  Tex..  Lions  Club  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  reflects  a  widespread  feel- 
ing concerning  the  title  to  the  Texas 
tidelands — a  feeling  with  which  I  am  in 
entire  accord. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  the  resolution  with  care  and  that 


they  will  bear  It  In  mind  when  rcting  on 
legislation  designed  to  clarify  the  tide- 
lands  controversy. 

The  resolution  follows: 
To  the  Congreu  of   the   United  State$  of 
America: 

On  Jtme  5,  1960,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  a  4  to  3  de- 
cision which  attempted  to  give  title  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  tidelands  off  the 
shore  of  Texas,  In  1845  the  United  States 
Government  entered  Into  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  people  of  Texas  which  spectf- 
Ically  provided  that  the«e  lands  would  re- 
main the  property  of  Texas  after  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  became  a  State.  This  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  allowed  to 
stand  and  become  effective  would  be  a  clear- 
cut  breach  of  this  contract.  Today,  more 
than  ever  t>efore  the  United  States  Is  looked 
ufmn  over  the  entire  world  as  the  example  of 
a  democratic  country  which  keeps  Its  obliga- 
tions and  treaties  faithfully  and  to  the  letter. 
The  United  States  of  America  should  not 
allow  the  world  to  witness  It  breaking  a 
contract,  which  Its  representatives  made  in 
good  faith,  and  has  stood  for  over  100  years. 

In  writing  Its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  allow  the  attorney  general  rf 
Texas  to  present  and  develop  the  multitude 
of  evidence  he  had  regarding  this  case.  In 
making  Its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  historical  facts  which 
are  relative  to  this  case.  The  entire  dtlaen- 
shlp  of  Texas  is  greatly  disturbed  and  In- 
sulted by  this  action.  The  documented  facts 
of  history  stand,  regardless  of  the  varied  po- 
litical interpretations  which  come  and  go 
with  the  generations  of  time.  We,  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  ask  you  to  look  at  the  facts: 

1.  After  winning  Its  lndep>endence  from 
Mexico  on  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  In 
1836.  the  first  congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  fixed  its  limits  by  a  iwundary  act  of 
December  19.  1836,  as  follows:  "Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  and  running 
west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues 
from  land,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
Thereafter.  In  1637.  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son advised  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  follows: 

"The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she 
claims  Is  Identified  with  her  independence," 

2.  On  April  12.  1844,  after  formal  nego- 
tiations, a  treaty  was  signed  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  In  this  treaty  Texas  was 
to  give  up  its  public  land  and  property.  The 
United  States  was  to  assume  the  public  debt 
of  Texas  and  was  to  annex  Texas  as  a  Terri- 
tory. On  AprU  22.  1844.  President  Tyler 
sent  this  treaty  U  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  on  June  8  voted  and  defeated 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  defeat  of  this  treaty  was  the  al- 
legation that  Texas'  lands  were  worthless 
and  would  never  amount  to  enough  to  pay 
the  Indebtedness  of  that  Republic.  One 
Senator  said.  "Let  Texas  keep  her  lands  and 
pay  her  owa  debts." 

3.  Accordingly,  the  same  Congress  sub- 
mitted a  counterpropoeal  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Texas  for  annexation.  From  December  10, 
1844.  until  Pebrtiary  14,  1846.  17  drafu  of  a 
counterproposal  came  before  the  United 
States  Congress.  Some  of  these  had  provi- 
sions which  would  have  required  Texas  to 
cede  Its  minerals,  mines,  salt  lakes,  and 
springs,  and  to  give  up  its  land  and  mineral 
rights.  None  of  these  proposals  passed. 
Finally  Representative  Milton  Brown  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  had  previously  Introduced  a  res- 
olution stipulating  that  Texas  cede  her  min- 
erals, offered  again  the  general  proposals  of 
his    original    resolution,    but    omitted    the 
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ceding  of  mineral  clauses,  which  hi»  earllor 
resolution  had  contained  and  which  had 
Jtist  been  defeated  In  the  rejection  of  an 
amendment  of  Representative  Burke,  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  stipulated  that  Texus 
cede  Its  minerals  and  mines  Browns  n-- 
Tlsed  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
120  to  98.  Thus  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  minerals  of  Texas  was  cor,- 
sldered  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  in  its  formation  of  the  reaolu- 
Uon  which  was  submitted  to  and  accepted  t>y 
the  Republic  of  Texas  as  the  basis  of  Its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union. 

This  House  resolution  that  finally  pas8<d 
contained  two  paragraphs:  the  first  proposed 
that  Texas  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
•s  a  State,  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  paragraph  specified  the  details 
of  the  annexation:  namely,  that  the  con- 
atitutlon  of  the  new  State  must  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress  before  January  1,  1846.  and 
that  new  States,  not  exceeding  four  In  num- 
ber in  addition  to  the  State  of  Texas  might 
be  formed  out  of  Texas.  The  most  Important 
of  these  specific  provisions  was  that  Texas 
was  to  retain  lU  public  debt  and  was  to  re- 
tain title  to  all  of  the  vacant  and  unappro- 
priated lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  tie 
Republic  of  Texas.  Nothing  was  in  these 
first  two  paragraphs  abou»  equal  footlag 
with  other  States. 

The  United  States  Senate  amended  tlils 
resolution  and  added  a  third  paragraph 
which  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  option  at  his  own  Judgment  and 
discretion  to  negotiate  the  annexation  of 
Teioa  by  treaty  which  would  admit  Texas 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  tne 
existing  States.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas  the  proposals  of  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  as  prepared  by  the 
House 

President  Tyler  chose  not  to  exercise  this 
option  to  negotiate  by  treaty  and  instead 
submitted  the  provisions  of  only  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
President  Anson  Jones  of  Texas  submitted 
this  to  the  Texas  Congress,  which  unanl- 
mouslv  approved  It.  and  then  called  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Texas  to  prepare 
a  State  constitution  and  to  ratify  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Texas  Congress.  This  con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  of  acceptance 
which  states.  •••  •  •  we.  the  deputies  of 
the  people  of  Texas,  do  ordain  and  declare 
that  we  assent  to  and  accept  the  proposals, 
conditions,  and  guaranties  contained  In  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  •  *  *" 
On  December  29,  1845.  James  K.  Polk,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  signed  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  referred  to  the  offer  by  the 
United  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Texas 
of  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  of  the  initial  Joint  resolution  of 
March  1.  1845  which  made  the  ofTer.  and 
declared  that  effective  upon  December  29. 
184.5.  and  upon  those  terms.  Texas  was  a 
State  in  the  Union.  Thus,  although  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  author- 
ized by  the  third  paragraph  of  the  resolution. 
at  his  own  discretion  to  ofler  Texas  an  op- 
portunity to  come  into  the  Union  on  "equal 
footintr"  by  treaty,  he  Itutead  •ubmltted  the 
alternate  propo«al  which  outlltMd  •peclfic 
profteiotu  allowing  Texas  to  retain  her  land*. 
TIm  propoaal  actually  subnxltted  to  and  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  Texas  contained  no 
mention  of   the     equal   footing"  lde». 

One  of  the  specific  proposals,  conditions, 
and  guaranties  offered  by  the  United  States 
in  good  faith  and  accepted  faithfully  by  the 
people  of  Texas  was  that  Texas  was  to  retain 
the  public  d'jmaln  which  had  belonged  to 
It  while  it  was  an  independent  nation  Tliese 
lands   consisted  of   an   estimated   237.9o6.0O0 


acres  of  public  lands  which  extended  to 
thwe  leaaues  offshore  The  new  State  of 
Texas  retained  the  General  Land  Office, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  republic 
to  administer  the  ownership  of  these  lands. 
And  for  over  100  years  Texas  has  had  pos- 
session of  these  lands  and  has  administered 
them  accordingly,  and  Its  ownership  has 
been  recognized  by  all  parties,  including  the 
United    States    Government. 

These  are  the  facts  of  history.  It  Is  not 
the  romantic  Imagination  of  Texas,  nor  Is 
it  a  wishful  dream  of  ours.  It  is  true.  pure, 
and  clean  factual  history.  To  violate  this 
written  contract  made  In  good  faith  by  both 
parties  and  kept  by  both  for  over  100  years 
Is  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  of  dishonor  upon 
the  whole  of  American  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  rests  upon  the  Integrity,  the 
faithful   observance  of  agreements. 

Four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  full  nine  member  court,  have  Ignored 
the  provisions  of  the  annexation  contract 
by  which  Texa«  retained  these  lands  and 
minerals.  In  Justification  therefor,  these 
four  memtjers  have  cited  and  relied  upon 
the  alternative  "equal  footing"  provision 
which  was  never  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Texas  and  was  never 
considered,  accepted,  or  agreed  upon  by  the 
Republic  of  Texas.  It  w8«  contained  in  none 
of  the  proposals  to  or  negotiations  with 
Texas  except  the  above-mentioned  alterna- 
tive and  rejected  third  paragraph  The  re- 
sult is  that  an  alternative  proposal  which 
was  rejected  both  by  the  United  States  and 
Texas  has  been  allowed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  control  over  the  proposal  specifi- 
cally submitted  by  the  Congress  and  people 
of  Texas,  and  which  provided  that  they  re- 
tain all  lands  "lying  within  its  limits  " 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand.  As  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  said,  suits  Involving  consti- 
tutional Issues  and  treaties  should  not  be 
decided  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  full 
Court.  In  no  event  should  four  members 
of  the  Court,  over  the  protest  of  three  dis- 
senters, be  allowed  to  break  a  provision  of 
the  solemn  contract  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  take 
away  from  the  State  2.680.000  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  In  its  possession  for  over 
100  years.  If  the  Court  p)er8l8U,  then  Con- 
gress should  remedy  the  Injustice. 

Since  it  was  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
which  established  the  provisions  of  Texas' 
aflUlatlon  with  the  United  Slates,  we.  ihe 
people  of  Texas,  appeal  to  you  whose  high 
privilege  It  is  to  make  the  policies  of  this 
Nation,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  great 
country  by  enforcing  the  agreements  made 
by  our  predecessors  over  105  years  ago.  To- 
day, the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  na- 
tions in  the  fight  to  uphold  the  high  moral 
principles  of  honor,  and  good  faith  In  gov- 
ernment. Now.  while  Its  representatives 
are  negotiating  treaties  and  agreements 
with  nations  all  over  the  earth,  is  no  time 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  that  It  will  stoop  to  the 
depth  of  regarding  a  written  document  made 
In  good  faith  by  two  nations  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper."  The  people  of  Texas  cannot  accept 
such  a  conduct  of  government.  We  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Klghty-flrst  Congress 
by  a  Joint  resolution  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congraaa  and 
fupport  the  provisions  of  Its  annexation 
agreement  with  Texas,  and  declare  that  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  In  the  public  do- 
main of  Texas,  Including  its  tldelands.  three 
leagues  Into  the  sea,  remains  and  Is  vested 
In  the  State  of  Texas. 

Passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Freeport  (Tex j  Lions  Club  this  28th  day  of 
August.  1950. 

F.  W    AasiNOTON. 
Pre$ident.  Freeport,  Tex..  Lions  Club. 


Health  Lef  illation  That  Hai  Provided  Ad- 
ditional  Ftcilitiei  and  Research  Pro- 
grami  for  the  Benefit  of  Our  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NFW   JERSry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ^TIVES 
Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  personal 
plea.sure  to  have  been  a  memb?r  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  This  commiiiee  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  jurisdiction  covering 
ouustanding  activities  such  as  all  forms 
of  transportation,  including  rail.  bus. 
motortrucks,  inland  and  coastal  water- 
ways; communications,  which  includes 
radio,  television,  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  cables;  security  exchange  and  cer- 
tain types  of  investment  legislation: 
Federal  power,  relating  to  interstate 
transmission  of  all  forms  of  power,  in- 
cluding electricity,  natural  gas.  and  re- 
lated subjects;  Federal  trade,  which 
covers  trade  practices;  civil  aviation, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  operation 
and  control  of  all  types  of  civil  aircraft; 
food  and  drugs,  to  insure  safety  and 
honesty  in  the  administration  of  such 
to  our  people;  Bureau  of  Standards,  re- 
lating to  scientmc  development;  enemy 
property,  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion and  settlement  of  alien  property 
in  the  custody  of  the  Government  taken 
over  by  it  as  a  result  of  the  last  war; 
petroleum,  in  all  its  different  aspects,  in- 
cluding production,  refinement,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
is  the  jurisdiction  over  public  health. 
It  is  this  more  than  any  other  subject 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  commit- 
tee that  has  given  me  a  feeling  of  genuine 
pleasure  and  appreciation  of  doing  some- 
thing constructive  and  worth  while  for 
all  of  our  people. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  in  which  I  feel  honored  to  have 
had  a  part,  have  been  widespread,  and 
have  materially  advanced  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  Tii«  work  of  the  committee 
has  covered  those  subjects  in  which  it 
was  particularly  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  supplement  by  Fed- 
eral aid  activities  within  the  several 
States  and  territories.  Care  has  at  all 
times  been  observed  to  keep  these  Federal 
programs  within  limits  that  would  pre- 
clude the  Federal  Government  from  tak- 
ing over,  substituting  or  replacing  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  or  the  con- 
duct of  private  iastitutions  carrying  on 
medical  .servlce.s  or  research  activities. 
The  whole  thought  and  purpo.se  l.s  to 
supplement  and  encourage  all  .such  en- 
deavors and  thereby  make  greater  prog- 
ress and  advancement  in  the  cause  of 
human  welfare. 

I  include.  a.s  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  partial  list  of  bills  that  have  come  out 
of  our  committee  and  are  now  law.  I 
am  plea.sed  that  .some  of  this  legislation 
bears  my  name,  and  all  of  the  bills  have 
had  my  active  support  The  list  is  as 
follows: 


A6921 


Federal  Security  Agency.  Public  Health  Serv- 
»<-'« — Statutory  authority  /or  ffrantt  for 
health  serttces 


V«asnal-disca!<€  con 
(ml 


Tnhrrrnk)*H  prmtrol. 

Oeoen]  hcalth_ 

Mental  health 1.. 


.\iilJiorily 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  State  of  New  Jersey 

has  directly  benefited,  under  the  above 
laws,  by  way  of  Federal  grants  for  the 


conduct  of  the  various  activities  in  our 
State  health  service.  Payments  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  health  services 
from  1945  to  IS 50  are  as  follows; 


Heart  diScAse. 


W'au^r  poUutkn 


HospitsJ  Surrey  !ux1 

pteoning. 


Bfl^ital     eoastiuc- 


Cancrr  p»»ntml 

RspM-treatnirnt 

centera. 
Venenal  d  i  $•••<« 
df.Tiuu.  tr.itii'tL. 


(Vr.  -^H  (r  ,  pTiSlir  HralTh  ««-v- 
w  Act  (Sh  .Stat  fi'JS.  as 
an  f'i'-.i-.!  .  J'lihlit-  I.HW  41", 
7-irn  ,    i.  .  .(  ;>.-!  \-„]Ju!j  1,1844. 

S«f.  ;ni  "    '  '.      !!.■.. It*-.  >-<TV- 

»pp  .\.t  .«  .stnt  093.  as 
airrn"'.<!i.  I'liHir  Law  41'i. 
■.-Uil  .,•  ?  .  iptinv-pdJuiy  I,  M)44. 

S«.'.     31  1  .      I  uMic     HfaJlh 

Srrvir-<  \  ;  >  .st.it.  ^13.  a.-! 
(imiTKlix' t,  I'liMir  I.aw  411), 
>th  C<)nK..appr(>vi-.l  Jiilv  1.  MM^. 

.Sw.  .ill  (c;.  I'ublic  Honiih 
S<Tv:cf  Art  (>  i^tat.  t^.,,  ii-c 
an;rn'!e<11,  National  Mmtal 
I'.'fllth  .Art.  PuMif  Law  4s7. 
?  Ill  C:anr..ap(»oTHl  Juty  .1. 1W«. 

Ser  314  (e).  PnbJic  Hralth 
J^ervice  Act  (.V*  .<tal.  610,  as 
amcri'lfMli.  Natwnal  Heart 
Act.  Puhlic  Liiw  nr*,  HOth 
Cornt..  approTe<l  Junr  16,  UPs. 

.Sec.  ^  (a).  W.iter  Foliutinn  Con- 
trol Act  (r2  tiai.  n^t),  Publio 
Ltw  ^4i,  HT  th  Conj.,  approved 
June  w.  KM". 

.-ec.  613.  rnhlW?  Health  f^^rrice 
Act  (Uj  hUt.  1041',  a(«meD<led). 
Ilosi.ital  .-^iirvpy  auU  Cun- 
stmctkm  Art.  PnWlc  I^nw  72S, 
7»th  Cone..  appmw<l  Auf  13, 

lM«i. 

Sec.  »'25^  PuUir  HraJUj  Sirrice 
Art  (flO  i:^U\t.  1(M.'..  a-  amcrxlwl). 
no«V'tnl  Ptirvcy  nnil  Con- 
^tnictk)n  Art,  PoNir  Law  7», 
TWli  t'ooF..  approvrd  Aitf.  13. 
IMt  . 

Annual  appropriation  act. 

r>o. 

Do. 


Federal  Security  Agency.  Public  Health  Service— Payments  to  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey 

]oT  health  senices.  fiscal  years  1945-50 


1945 


Vcn*T«il-<lisoa.«ip  rontrol 

L:il  I'i-tnatmcri  lacUitiis 

V I  iit:rt3ki-diMai.M'  cli'iauasUMion. 

TuborcukxiL*  uontxol „.I.I" 

Owirral  health 

Meotal  health '.l"'.'.'.V. 

lieart-<liseaae  eoatrol 

Cancer  ccnutrol . 

W;jtCT  foUutiflo 

Heapital  snrrtrr  and  pfajrnlnif 

Hospital  amstniction  contract  author- 
iiation 


11143,  Tf7.  00 
0 
o 
33vtOO.  00 
211.  m.  S3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 


l'.4f. 


1947 


1»4K 


i.-iy 


if:.o 


fir?. '4<'.  i$14a.VA71 


Jn2.  CK'^I 

119.  4<^ 
2K,eS3 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 


n.  3  If.,  on 

(I 
I'M.  .'PI  on 
34»,381.00 

0 

0 

« 

n 

icoao.  00 

0 


il41. 

i75 

34. 

•:4o 

« 

12P. 

'W 

S3.STO  1 

H 

:«$ 

(1 

fls.  *■>■-•  1 

0 

26, 

705 

L3>  053 

388.IBt>.83 


614,  MS      eB7.  616.  n        1 106,  548 


iic^as 

Jll9,fi75 

...    .V 

."4.  V»1S 

sn.ae 

0 

L-y, '« 

141.  7r.7 

T*"?  ?n 

T>,?10 

116.496 

tan.  573 

u 

S:v.T15 

f  4.  .";74 

"•^.nz 

0 

l^*s5 

ii.  M>5 

0 

1.3S.063 

r.«n.5Ti 

2.  a».  sv- 

3,«i:A223 

AFT^.OVZD  PROJrCTS — HOSPITAL  C0NSTRt7CTI0N 

Project 

No. 

Proiert  twine 

Dsteep- 
provad 

Amount 

ToUi 

1&49 

16.'^ 

Camden 

Sa  cm 

25 
6 

Our    Lady   oi   Lourdes   Hospital, 

Camden.  N.  J. 
Salem  County  Memorial  Hospital. 

Salem,  N*.  J. 

Jan.    1&,  laso  jSUO.  1«1.  S 

Jan.     6.  lasf.  1  300,  noo.  00 

1 

C4J.  878.  77 
:4,5.9N).00 

1173,700 
44,\«0 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have 
been  grants  and  awards  to  institu- 
tions and  indhiduals  in  the  State  of 
New    Jersey    for    the    purpose    of    re- 


search, study,  and  teaching,  that  have 
increased  from  $2.<00  in  1946  to  $237,- 
349  in  1950-51  fiscal.  The  list  In 
detail    is    as    follows: 


Sational  Institntes  of  Health  grants  and  aicartU  to  instituticnr  and  indiriduals  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  by  fiscal  year' 


Flam  I  ynu— 


Total 


ic-:u 


ISJU 


1M9 


]«48 


)M7 


191'5 


..kuiuuni 

.Nuino^r 

AIDOUni 

.^umner 

Aznouni 

.>aint>cr 

Amount 

,  Number 

.Amount 

Research  gr^-iu- 

Cnrtrrr  In^tifiit*     ,..,,..,.... 

1 

1 

3 

18 

$15,000 
12.417 

T2.rx 

1     $15,000 
1       12.417 
1        I1.3IM 

4       12.782 



'"'"rso" 

12,426 

'.'."'.7.'.'. 

1 
:::n:::1::::::::: 



IVntal  Inrtitnta 

Heart  Inttitotc 

i 

7 

"jiaisi" 

~~:::: 

Otiaar     

3 

(13,^7 

a 

82.«tf 

■   ■  ■  ■    ■ 

—■»*»»*■ 

Total  rtnesreh 

?4 

lt2.«» 

7  1    Ki  caa 

8 

41.148 

IS.  17f 

M  r.'c 

2          4  H^-\ 

Ttart)^tnrt«'  Mftrlal  *>^fih 

3 

2 

34.380 
M.775 







1 
1 

10.280 

13;  260 
mC75 

1 





-    ■  ■■ a 

P<ir>trpl  frail  Mf    Caoon'      .        





Caoorr  ln.«!titutp 

i 

1 

9,520 
11.  4.15 



2 
1 

3wI70 
3,753 

S.550 

1 

2 

an 

3,eie 

MMiiioal   In  (ituie  oT  Health  (fm- 

m*U 

1          1.664 

1 

12.480 

National  Heart  In»titutc 



i'soo 

Total  .'ellowshipa.  .    

n 

2S.  7M 

3 

t,923 

101350 

— 1 

4.416 

1  1        l.fiAfi 

1 

Grand  total 

41 

237.349 

7 

51.  503 

13 

M.  :si 

10 

M.:''-.l 

7 

29,83 

a 

\Ml 

» 

X400 

'Doef  not  inrjiidr  .National  ia'titutes  o*  Tlealtb  control  |trant<  which  are  admmistfTwJ  throueh  the  Bureau  ol  Btatc 


T  axn  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Uie  Hospital  Coasti  uction  Act  has 
already  proved  hi.'ihly  t)eneflcial  to  the 
First  Concressional  District  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  hc^pitals  that  have 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
.•since  \ln  pa.s.saj:e  in  1946  I  refer  to  the 
allotments  mad*'  In  1&49  and  1950  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdc*  Ho*pital.  Camden.  N.  J., 
amountini.'  to  a  total  of  1173.760.  and 
ailounrriLis  in  the  same  yenrs  to  tiie 
Salem  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Salem, 
N  J,  amounting  to  an  aperepate  of 
$445  seo  Of  course,  it  will  be  realized 
that  the  counties  of  Camden,  Gloucester, 
and  Faiem  have  lik**Aise  share  "  in  a  .Tub- 
stantial  way  in  the  disposit'.cn  of  the 


fur.ds  allotted  to  New  Jersey  for  the  con- 
duct of  health  services  from  1945  to  1950, 
amouHtinK  to  the  ai;:;reKate  total  for  the 
Stale  of  New  Jersey  oI  $9,815,432.54. 

I  have  Introciuced  a  bill  modeled  after 
the  Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corpora- 
lion  Icfrislatlon  and  de.sitned  to  solve  the 
problem  of  health  services  In  the  Nation 
without  .soclalizlnis'  medicine,  even  as  the 
PDIC  secured  deposits  without  talcing 
over  tlie  banks. 

The  key  point  Is  that  by  reinsurinK  the 
heavier  losses  for  health  insurance  it 
Will  bo  possible  for  ti^ie  local  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  and  other  local  farm  co- 
operative and  union  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  plans  to  give  much  more 


fservfes. 

attractive  and  comprehensive  contracts 
to  the  subscribers  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
Within  a  brief  space  of  time  this  should 
cover  the  medical  economic  problem  in 
the  Nation. 

The  bill  will  largely  solve  this  health 
problem  without  brirufing  the  Govern- 
ment Into  the  patient-doctor  or  patic:it- 
hospltal  rclatloashlp  It  will  confine  the 
Government's  contact  to  the  local  volun- 
tary insurance  nonprofit  associAtioai. 

The  bill  is.  of  course,  a  hrst  draft  and 
Is  subject  to  improvement  and  modifica- 
tion as  it  is  analyzed  and  con.sidered  by 
various  Interested  groups,  professions, 
and  associations. 
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The  Eighty-Fir»t:   The  Did-Something 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  from  Newsweek  magazine  for  the 
weel:  of  September  25  to  my  mind  sums 
up  with  a  pat  on  the  back  the  work  of 
the  EiRhty-first  Congress. 

I  supported  practically  every  measure 
that  Newsweek  gives  Congress  credit  for. 
except  the  increa.se  In  price  support  for 

cotton  and  peanut.';.  I  have  made  sev- 
eral speeches  on  the  fact  that  I  am  for 
a  -sensible  farm  program  but  not  one 
completely  out  of  hand.  As  a  farmer 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  know  that  most  in- 
telligent farmers  do  not  expect  a  pro- 
gram which  cannot  be  justified  on  either 
moral,  political,  or  social  grounds. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  people  in  my 
district  will  be  interested  in  knowing  just 
exactly  what  the  Congress  did,  and  when 
a  magazine  like  Newsweek  gives  this  edi- 
torial pat  on  the  back.  I  think  that  is  an 
endorsement  not  only  of  the  Congress 
but  of  your  Congressman,  who  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  fine  record  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  above- 
mentioned  editorial  follows: 

The  EiGHTT-riRST:  The  Did-Somethino 
Congress 
-  The  ElKhty-flrst  Congress,  wearily  packing 
to  go  home,  could  look  back  on  a  prodigious 
amount  of  completed  work.  Here  are  the 
Important  things  It  has  done  since  going  to 
work  in  January  1949,  after  the  1948  elec- 
tion. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Authorized  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls, 
rationing,  allocation  of  war-essential  ma- 
terials, and  Government  asaistance  to  de- 
fense plants 

Appropriated,  after  the  Korean  war  broke 
out.  nearly  $17,000,000,000  additional  funds 
for  the  armed  services  and  for  military  aid 

abroad. 

Removed  limits  on  the  size  of  the  Armtd 
Forces,  authorized  a  70-Rroup  Air  Force,  ex- 
tended selective  service  for  a  year,  Included 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  professional 
men  In  the  draft,  authorized  calling  up  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

Voted  allowances  tc  dependents  of  men  in 
service. 

Authorized  $596,000,000  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  construction  at  bases  In  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Authorized  $350,000,000  naval  ship  con- 
■truction 

INTERN 4L  SXCURITY 

Required  Communists  to  register  and  au- 
thorized their  confinement  In  wartime. 

Authorized  summary  dismissals,  for  secu- 
rity reasons.  In  10  Govcrnmenta  agencies. 

TAXES    AND    NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Increased  tax  rates  enough  to  produce 
$4,500,000,000  additional  revenue  to  meet 
defense  need^. 

Repealed  oleomargarine  tax. 

Extended  rent  control  on  local-option 
basis. 

Authorized  Federal  Insurance  of  bank  de- 
posits on  accounts  up  to  $10,000. 

INTEKNATIONAL    ArrAlRS 

Authorized  $3,100,000,000  m  economic  aid 
abroad  under  Marshall  plan,  point  4,  etc. 
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Authorized  $1,200  000.000  mUltary  aid  to 
friendly  nations  In   Europe.  Near  East,  and 

Asia.  ■ 

Abolished  discriminatory  provisions  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  and  liberalized  it. 
sociAi,  sECURrrr.  health,  and  welfari 

Extended  social  security  to  10,000.000  more 
persons  and  doubled  benefits. 

Expanded  Federal  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families,  raised  limit  on  Government's 
purchase  of  mortgages,  liberalized  financing 
for  FHA-lnsured  rental  housing. 

Provided  3-year  Federal-aid  program  for 
school  construction  In  Federal  Impact  areas. 

Established  National  Science  Foundation 
and  authorized  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  support  research  in  rheumatism. 
arthrltU.  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy. 

GOVERNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

Accepted  20  proposals  to  streamline  Fed- 
eral establishment,  rejected  7. 

AORICULTUKI 

Authorized  $2,000  000,000  Increase  In  CCC 
borrowing  capacity  to  continue  farm  price 
supports,  and  increased  acreage  eligible  for 
price  support  by  1  200.000  acres  of  cotton  and 
100,000  acres  of  peanuts.  Made  1950  potato 
crop  subject  to  producer  agreement  on  mar- 
keting quotas. 


Transportation  and  Its  Related  Problemi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
study  of  transportation  and  its  prob- 
lems by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  has  heen  one  that 

the  committee  has  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  was  first  started  by 
Hon.  Clarence  Lee.  who  for  upward  of 
26  years  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  in  more  recent  years  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  During  my  chair- 
manship of  the  committee,  in  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  I  continued  the  study. 
In  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee during  these  years  of  study  the 
committee  was  greatly  a.ssisted  by  Dr. 
Fredericks,  a  member  of  our  staff,  and,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Words  cannot  adequately  describe  or  do 
just  credit  to  the  valuable  and  painstak- 
ing help  that  was  rendered  by  him. 
Much  of  the  thou"hts  and  views  I  have 
expressed  in  the  speech  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Camden  Traffic  Club  and  its 
guests  on  Monday,  May  15,  1950.  and, 
which  by  unanimous  consent  granted  to 
me.  I  herewith  make  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. It  reads  as  follows : 
Address  by  Hon.  Charle.s  A.  Wolverton,  or 
New  Jerset 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  present  with  you 
this  evening,  although  I  do  not  think  I  am 
entitled  to  the  honor  you  bestow  In  Inviting 
me  to  address  such  a  distinguished  group 

During  my  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, covering  nearly  24  years,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  most  of  that 
time.  It  has  been  a  privilege  that  I  value 
very  highly  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
service  on  such  an  Important  committee. 

There  is  no  committee  on  the  House  that 
has  such  widespread  Jurisdiction,  nor  covers 


Rs  many  varied  and  Important  activities  as 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  is  the  third  oldest  commit- 
tee, having  been  set  up  by  the  Congress  In 
and  continued  through  all  the  intervening 
years  untU  the  present. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  covers  a 
wide  field  of  activities.  It  has  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  all  forms  of  transportation 
operating  on  land.  Inland  waterways,  certain 
types  of  coastal  carriers,  and  air.  It  also 
has  Jurisdiction  over  interstate  power.  Fed- 
eral trade,  all  forms  of  communications.  In- 
cluding telephone,  telegraph,  cables,  radio, 
and  television.  Also  over,  petroleum,  se- 
curity exchanges,  public  health  and  science. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Weather  Bureau,  and. 
believe  it  or  not.  In  the  last  few  days  our 
Jurisdiction  extended  even  to  slot  machines 
or  "one-arm  bandits,"  as  they  are  commonly 
known. 

I  realize  that  of  all  these  subjects  you  are 
interested  most  In  transportation.  Heno« 
my  remarks  this  evening  will  relate  to  a 
short  history  of  Its  development  In  this 
country,  the  growth  of  regulation  pertain- 
ing to  It,  and  If  time  permits  some  reference 
to  existing  problems  and  possible  solution. 
The  transportation  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  composed  of  water.  raU.  hlg*»way. 
pipeline,  and  air  carriers.  These  different 
carriers  did  not  all  come  Into  being  at  one 
time  or  In  the  same  way.  They  did  not  all 
come  within  the  area  of  Federal  regulation 
for  the  same  reasons,  at  the  same  time  or  In 
the  same  manner.  As  they  have  all  devel- 
oped it  has  become  apparent  that  each  has 
its  own  economic  problems;  each  is  highly 
competitive  with  the  others;  yet  each  is  a 
most  useful  part  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Today  the  United  States  has  the  best 
transportation  system  In  the  world.  The  In- 
tercity carriers  operated  78.372,000,000  pas- 
senger-miles of  transportation  and  hauled 
890.848.000.000  ton-miles  of  freight  In  1947. 
To  handle  this  traffic,  the  carriers  employed 
2,800.000  people  and  paid  $6,000,000,000  for 
labor.  Carrier-operating  revenues  were  $13.- 
000.000.000  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1948. 
To  help  support  the  Government  it  paid  out 
In  Income  taxes  alone  $1,500,000,000  for  the 
year  1944.  In  addition,  the  users  paid  over 
$590,000,000  during  1948  for  excise  taxes  Im- 
posed as  a  wartime  mea.sure  In  part  to  check 
Civilian  uses  of  transportation. 

Transportation  effects  the  dally  life  of 
every  citizen  of  the  country.  Hence,  each 
citizen  has  a  stake  In  the  transportation  sys- 
tem whether  he  Is  a  manufacturer,  shipper, 
merchant,  traveler,  or  Individual  consumer. 
Good  service  and  reasonable  rates  are  his 
Immediate  Interests  In  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  user  being  a  typical  American  will 
continually  demand  that  the  system  and 
the  function  It  performs  be  constantly  im- 
proved. To  meet  these  user  demands  In  the 
face  of  constant  changes  In  business  condi- 
tions, growing  Government  regulations  and 
diminishing  financial  returns  constitute  the 
major  problem  confronting  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  today. 

To  assure  good  service  at  reasonable  cost. 
Government  and  business  Jointly  must  try 
to  maintain  and  further  develop  an  efficient 
and  dynamic  Intercity  transportation  sys- 
tem—rail, highway,  air  and  water— for  mov- 
ing mall,  raw  materials,  goods,  men,  and 
machines.  Furthermore.  It  must  be  fully 
appreciated  by  all  groups  and  Individuals 
that  the  transportation  system  assumes 
greater  and  greater  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  security  as  the  country 
continues  to  grow  and  develop. 

At  the  outset.  It  Is  evident  that  the  fur- 
ther development  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
transportation  system  In  the  United  States 
will  require  encouragement  of  prof>er  gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  existing  problems 
and  a  sincere  desire  by  all  concerned  to 
arrive  at  practical  and  acceptable  solutions. 
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And,  regardless  of  shipper  and  carrier  de- 
sires. It  must  be  recognized  that  public  In- 
terest Is  always  paramount. 

Public  Interest  dictates  that  the  csrriers 
he  given  a  healthy  business  atmoephere  In 
which  to  operate — one  that  ts  not  burdened 
■with  excessive  and  duplicating  taxes  and 
other  adverse  features  that  dlscotiragre  traf- 
fic, such  as  the  continued  use  of  the  wartime 
imposed  excises. 

This  Interest  also  requires  that  competi- 
tion be  maintained  between  the  various 
forms  of  transporatlon  on  a  fair  basis.  Only 
through  such  terms  of  competition  will  the 
users  profit  and  the  transportation  Industry 
become  stronger. 

Public  interest  further  calls  for  legislative 
adjustment  In  transportation  regulations  so 
as  to  promote  and  encourage  development 
of  a  well-balanced  transportation  system, 
capable  of  greater  flexibility  In  Its  operation 
to  meet  changing  demands  In  requirements 
of  today  and  the  foreseeable  future. 

Transportation,  like  any  other  business, 
must  expect  to  share  pood  and  t>ad  timee. 
Unless  transportation  Investments  are  at- 
tractive In  good  times,  the  public  will  not 
risk  Its  money  and  the  development  of  the 
Industry  will  be  retarded.  The  users,  gen- 
eral public  and  carriers  will  suffer  because 
of  the  resulting  Inadequate  6er\-lce.  Rec- 
ognMng  how  Important  It  is  to  keep  the 
transportation  Industry  functioning  as  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  financially  sound  busi- 
ness, and  to  keep  transportation  service  the 
best  In  the  world,  free  to  grow  and  able  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. It  IS  necessary  that  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation be  afforded  a  healthy  business  at- 
mosphere In  which  to  operate,  competitive 
ooportunltles  which  will  conserve  for  the 
public  good  the  advantages  of  each,  and  that 
they  be  regulated  only  to  the  degree  clearly 
required  by  the  public  Interest. 

DCVIXOPMKNT    OF    SXCUI-ATIOIf 

At  this  point  It  might  t>e  well  to  con. 'der 
the  development  of  reeulation  durlne  the 
past  as  It  applied  to  Uie  several  types  of 
carriers. 

Railroad* 

Federal  regulation  of  rallrcads  began  with 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  in  1887.  which 
has  two  major  objectives:  (1)  to  insure  a 
Just  and  reasonable  rate  structure,  and  (2) 
to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these 
Objectives.  Owing  to  the  open  hostility  of 
the  railroads  and  a  series  of  cciurt  decisions 
Which  left  the  Commlsslcn  no  power  to  fix 
rmtes  and  control  Icng-and-short  haul  dis- 
criminations. Federal  regulation  was  rela- 
tively Ineffective  for  20  years.  In  1906,  hcrw- 
ever,  the  Hepburn  Act,  added  greatly  to  the 
powers  of  the  Commlsslcn;  extended  Its  Ju- 
risdiction to  Include  express  and  sleeping- 
car  companies,  plpelln-s.  and  lndtistrl.il 
railways;  granted  the  power  to  fix  maximum 
rates  after  complaint  and  hearing;  extended 
Commission  powers  to  Include  those  of  in- 
spection and  audit;  and  directed  the  courts 
ti\  enforce  the  orders  of  the  CommlMlon. 
prorlded  they  were  •'regularly  made  and  duly 
•erved  " 

A  new  phase  of  regulation  began  with 
passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 
Prior  to  this  time  regulation  had  been 
directed  mainly  toward  securing  Just  and 
reasonable  individual  rates.  Congress  now 
realized  that  the  railroad  system  cf  the  coun- 
try miist  be  placed  on  a  stable  basis,  and 
that  rates  should,  therefore,  be  high  enough 
to  enatle  the  railroads  to  perform  their  func- 
tion In  the  economy  of  the  country.  To  this 
end  the  act  provided  that  rates  were  to  be 
established  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
carriers,  as  a  whole  or  In  groups,  to  earn  a 
fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
properties  used  in  rendering  transportation 
services.  Th'js  act  alfo  gave  the  railways 
permlsftcn.  subject  to  the  Commission's  ap- 


proval, to  form  pooling  arrangements  and 
combtnaticna.  It  gave  tbe  Commission  con- 
trol of  new  construction,  of  abandonment 
of  existing  lines,  and  of  other  aspects  of 
service;  and  It  also  gave  the  Commission 
Buperrtslon  over  security  Issues  and  provldetl 
for  the  establishment  of  new  machinery  for 
controlling  labor  disputes. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  was  funda- 
mentally a  product  of  the  competitive  situa- 
tion which  had  developed  in  traRsportatlon. 
and  Its  primary  object  was  to  restrain  this 
competition,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
to  Ftrengthen  the  railroads  In  particular.  In 
tills  act  Congress  broadened  the  deciaralion 
of  tbe  national  trauasportiition  policy  which 
had  previously  been  partially  enunciated  In 
tbe  Motor  CMTler  Act  of  1935  and  the  Civil 
Aeronauucs  Act  of  1938.  Especially  vital 
poinu  In  the  policy,  as  stated  In  1*40,  were 
the  following:  Impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  preservation  of  the 
Inherent  advanta^^^ea  at  each  type  of  trans- 
portation, promotion  of  sound  conditions  in 
the  transportation  industries,  condemnation 
of  deetructlve  competitive  practices,  and 
encouragement  of  fair  wages  and  working 
conditions.  DecLslon  as  to  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  thes-  elements  cf  policy  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission.  This  act  also 
liberalized  the  Comnilaslon's  autnortty  c^ver 
combinations,  poollne.  unifications,  mergers, 
and  acquisition  of  control  of  railroads. 

Pipelines 
Federal  regulation  of  pipelines  (ottxer  than 
those  uan«porting  water  or  natural  gas)  was 
fij-st  established  by  the  Hepbiun  Act  of  1806. 
which  declared  them  to  be  common  carriers 
and  placed  tliem  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commntsion.  Since 
these  pipelines  uan&port  only  liquids  in 
bulk.,  which  move  in  large  and  continuous 
volumes,  their  operations  are  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  [Hxxiucing  and  refinin^  branches 
ol  Uie  oU  Industry.  PracticaUy  all  the  lines 
are  Integrated  with  the  operation  of  oil  com- 
panies and  no  important  lines  are  operated 
by  interests  not  affiliated  with  the  oil  In- 
dustry. 

Water  earriera 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  of  1887  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  cf  1912  provided  for 
seme  regulation  of  water  transportation,  but 
only  In  connection  with  services  rendered 
Jointly  with  railroads  or  by  water  carriers 
under  the  control  of  railroads.  However,  it 
was  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  (amended  in  1920)  that  general 
Federal    reguiatlon    of    water    transportation 

was  provided. 

This  act  created  the  United  States  Sliip- 
pUig  Board  and  required  ccnunon  carriers 
by  water  operating  In  interstate  commerce 
to  file  maximum  and  Joint  rates  with  the 
Board.  Such  rates  were  to  be  reason£.ble 
and  might  be  fixed  by  the  Board  if  found  to 
be  otherwise.  Ctiier  pro%-isions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  were  directed  toward  the  interrela- 
tions between  water  carriers.  More  legis- 
lation applicable  to  water  transportation  ^as 
provided  in  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  in  1938.  This  law  re- 
quired common  carriers  engaged  In  the  In- 
tercoestal.  coastwise,  and  Great  Lakes  serv- 
ice to  publish  and  observe  actual  rates  of 
charge;  made  it  necessary  to  give  30  days" 
notice  of  changes  in  rates:  and  auihortaed 
the  Shipping  Board  to  susiiend  proposed 
changes  in  rates  for  a  per.od  of  4  moroths. 
Tbe  Maritime  C:>mmlssion  was  empowered, 
after  1938.  to  prescribe  mazimum  and  tnlni- 
mutn  rates  for  common  carriers  cm  the  high 
seas,  and  maximum  rates  for  such  carriers  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  Interooastal  service 
the  Commission  had  limited  Jtirisdiction  over 
the  rates  of  contract  carriers. 

The  Transportation  Act  at  1940  added  the 
present  part  HI  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  With  Important  exceptions,  this  act 
extended  Federal  regulation  to  all  common 


carriers  «n  interstate  transportation  on  the 
Inland  waters  and  oceans,  and  transferred 
the  reetUatory  functions  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommU-sion. 

Mottjr  earriera 
In  the  earlier  years  of  highway  transpor- 
tation, '.he  legal  status  of  motor-vehicle 
operaiicufi  was  loosely  defined.  Generally, 
the  only  laws  applicable  to  motor  highway 
trani»portation  were  requirement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  State  licenjse  fees  for  the  vehicles. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  there 
wp-s  a  need  for  regulations  as  to  size  and 
speed  of  vehicles.  Therefore,  starting  in 
1913.   most    State*   passed    laws   limiting   the 

gross  weight  of  motor  vehicles  using  their 
highways.  Theae  lawa,  however,  applied  only 
to  the  vehicle  itiell  with  no  regard  for  the 
nature  or  purpose  ot  its  tiae. 

The  next  development  was  a  growing  pub- 
lic appreciation  that  aome  distinction  ought 
properly  to  be  made  between  the  uae  of  the 
highways  for  plefisure.  or  as  an  Incident  of 
ordinary  business  activities,  and  tbetr  ctwn- 
mercial  use  for  profit  by  operators  of  motor 
transport  for  hire.  This  led  to  tbe  start 
of  Government  regulation  of  U»e  bustnees 
of  commercial   highway   transportation. 

Until  1935.  all  regulation  at  highway  trans- 
port operations  was  under  the  exctustve 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  State  regulatory 
legislation  provided  for  falrty  tborougb  and 
comprehensive  supervision  of  commercial 
carriers,  but  there  often  was  little  or  no 
jjrovtslon  made  for  tbe  enforcement  of  their 
stattites.  Until  1925,  regulation  by  the 
States  applied  not  only  to  operations  which 
took  place  whtrfly  within  their  boundailes. 
but  It  was  believed  that  tbey  also  bad  pow«r 
to  regulate  interstate  traflSc  at  the  same  time. 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  took  place  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  State.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
to  the  States  the  right  to  exercise  any  but 
a  limited  control  over  operations  wbleb 
crossed  State  boundaries.  This  decision  left 
a  wide  gap  in  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  highway  transportation  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  operations  became  exempt  from  all 
control    since    all    an    operator    need    do.    to 

exempt  himself  from  any  legal  control  of 
his  business,  was  to  cross  a  State  line,  even 
lor  a  short  distance. 

Such  lack  of  control  cf  rates  or  service. 
either  State  or  interstate,  at  this  particular 
period  in  the  development  of  highway  trans- 
portation encoiiraged  chaotic  conditions  and. 
particularly  after  the  start  cf  the  general 

business  depression  In  1929.  broiight  into  the 

carrier  field  many  unreliable  operators.  The 
indv:stry  was  wide  open  and  competition  was 
virtually  unrestrained.  Public  and  Industry 
recognitiofi  of  tbis  bad  situation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  highway  transportation  brought 
about  enactment  of  the  Federal  Uotor  Car- 
rier Act  of  1935.  which  became  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  act  of  19S5  applies  to  motor  carriers 
the  same  principles  as  those  underlying  the 
reguiauons  erf  railroads  but  went  further 
than  any  previous  legislation  dealing  with 
transportauon  as  It  contains  a  iM-oad  decla- 
ration of  congreaaiooal  policy.  Impcaoant 
objecUves  of  this  poUcy  were  to  jweaerve  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  motor  tranaporta- 
tion.  foster  sound  conditions  in  the  motor- 
carrier  industry,  promote  an  adequate  motor- 
carrier  industi7.  promote  an  adequate  mo- 
tor-carrier service  at  reaaonable  rates,  en- 
courage coordination  among  the  dlflerent 
agencies  of  transportation,  and  facilitace  co- 
operation between  Federal  and  S*-ate  regu- 
latory authorities.  With  certain  exceptions, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comml.ssioa  was 
given  Jurisdiction  over  motor-vehicle  car- 
riers enga;eed  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com  - 
•  merre  as  to  rates,  services,  and  other  opera- 
tions.   

Except  for  safety  regulation   the  exemp- 
tions  included    \»}    school    btisacs.   tazleabs. 
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hotel  vehicles,  trolley  busses,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles used  incidentally  to  aircraft  transpor- 
Utlon      (b)    motor   vehicles   controlled   and 
Pirated  by  farmers  or  farmer  coopera  Ives 
bS  those  engaged  In  transporting  agricul- 
tural   protluctji.    livestock,   or    fish    ^or  JUre 
and    (c)    motor  vehicles  used   exclusively  in 
distributing  newspapers.    Those  exempt  ons 
apply   to   substantial    volume  of   Interstate 
f^afflce.     Probably  accounting  lor  the    argest 
tonnage  of  exempt  freight  movement  Is  that 
which  applied  to  trucks  used  In  hauling   Ive- 
Ttock.  fish,  and  agricultural  products   (and 
no  other  freight)  for  hire. 
Air  carriers 
Prior  to  1925.  the  only  legislation  pertain- 
mrto   air   transportation    had   to   do   with 
rates  of  pay  for  carrying  mall.     Under  this 
Lnd  sub^uent   legislation,  the  Postmaster 
General  zeroised  some  authority  over   and 
prescribed   the   extent   the   location   o     alr- 
S.a  ,  and  pa-enger  service^  T^^^^^^^fS 
was   repealed    by    the   Air   Mall    Act   of    193d. 
which  placed  supervision  and  control  of  air- 
lines under  the  Government  agencies.     The 
S^artment  of  Commerce  was  given  power 
to  regulate  safety  and  was  charged  with  the 
development    and    maintenance    of    airways. 
The   interstate    Commerce    Commlsson   was 
given  authority   to  set  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  mall  pay.     Mall  contracts  were  to 
't^   awarded   by^he   Post  CfBce   Department 
under  competitive  bidding,  subject  to  speci- 
fied maximum  rates. 

However,  financial  result-;  ^^°^°P^^^^^°^ 
cf  air  transport  continued  to  be  highly  un- 
iitlsractory'^eading  to  a  difficult  flnancla 
situation  for  some  of  the  airlines.    The  Con- 
S-ess    then    enacted    the    Civil    Aeronau    cs 
Act  of  1938.  which  set  up  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,    with    broad    powers    to    regulate 
carriers  engaged  in  scheduled  air  transpor. 
tatlon.  and  their  rates,  and  to  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  and   necessity  for  en- 
hance   nto  operation.     Under  a  Presidential 
iS?gLSatlorplan  in  1940    the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Authority  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment  of  Commerce,  but  the  five-member 
tribunal  administering  economic  regtilatlon 
retained  Its  independence  as  an  administra- 
tive body,  with  the  title  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board     Thus,  the  regulation  of  air  transpor- 
tation  is  separately   administered  froni   the 
regulation  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  ail  other  types  of  common-carrier 
transportation.     In   addition   to   lU  repula- 
torv  functions  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
18  also  charged  by  law  with  the  promotional 
duty  to  foster  and  encourage  air  transport 
and  to  protect  the  annua,  revenues  of  <  ertifl- 
cated   airlines   by   adjustment   In   payments 
tor  carrying  mall. 

Freight  forxcardera 
Freight    forwarders    perform    services    be- 
tween  the   shippers   and  carriers.     As   such 
they  assume  the  responsibility  for  shipments 
while  in  the  course  of  transportation,  and 
charge     rates    covering     the    entire     service. 
They  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  through  the 
addition  of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Act   in    1942.     By   the   law   the   Com- 
mission was  granted  substantially  the  same 
authority  over  forwarders  that  It  had  over 
the  carriers  already  within  Its  jurisdiction. 
It   is  also   provided  that   forwarders   cannot 
lawfully  control  any  carrier,  but  that  carriers 
may   acquire  control  of  forwarders  on   the 
grounds  of  promoting  greater  efficiency.     In 
addition,  forwarders  are  not  allowed  to  use 
any  but  common  carriers  In  providing  their 
services,  thus  eliminating  the  contract  car- 
riers by  water,  highway,  or  air. 

THE    NKID    OF    A    NEW    APPROACH 

The  perfect  hodgepodge  of  enactments 
characterizing  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  policy  from  1887  on 
down  the  result  of  attempts  to  comprise 
the  conflicts  between  various  competing  and 
opposing  carriers  as  they  have  been  bruught 


under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  leaves  us  now 
with  too  much  regulation,  too  much  con- 
flict in  regulation,  and  a  system  better 
aoapted  to  conditions  of  the  past  than  to- 
dav  The  function  of  government  In  trans- 
portation now  extends  far  beyond  public  need 
and  too  little  is  left   to  management^ 

What  we  need  Is  an  honest  and  objective 
approach  to  the  entire  problem  so  that  we 
may  adjust  our  national  transportation  poU.y 
to  conditions  now  existing  in  fact,  not  in 
theory. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  INQITIBT 

Congress  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
aopralslnK  our  existing  regulatory  policies 
and  providing  an  over-all  national  transp^.r- 
tRtlon  policy  that  will  more  fully  recognize 
present-day  conditions  and  requirements. 

In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  a  national 
transportation    inquiry    was    authorized    by 
House  Resolution  318.  adopted  March  7.  1946. 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Cont^ress.    This  resolution  authorized 
and    directed    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized   subcommittee    thereof,    to    Investigate 
the  transportation  situation  with  a  view  to 
recommending  legislation  that  will  result  m 
a  consistent  public  policy  fair  to  all  compet- 
ing agencies  of  transport,  to  the  using  and  In- 
venting public,  and  to  labor,  to  the  end  that 
the  country's  commerce  may  be  moved  with 
the    greatest    possible    degree    of    economy, 
safety,  and  dispatch. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Immediately  thereafter  began  Its 
work  by  preparing  a  lUt  of  topics  suggesting 
many  of  the  postwar  transportation  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  country  and  by  carriers 
and  users  of  their  services.    This  list,  accom- 
panied by  an  invitation  to  discuss  these  sug- 
gestions, was  widely  circulated.    Though  ad- 
dressed to  individuals  and  organizations,    t 
was  an  invitation  to  anyone  who  had  experi- 
ence  knowledge,  or  constructive  suggestions. 
which  he  felt  might  be  helpful,  to  submit 
his  views  to  the  committee.    By  this  means 
It  was  hoped  that  any  defects  und  Injustices 
prevailing  under  existing  transportation  laws 
would  be  brought  to  light  accompanied  by 
proposals  of  remedies.     The  effort  to  secure 
such  opinions  was  conceived  by  the  commit- 
tee as  the  first  step  toward  adjusting  legis- 
lation and  administrative  control  to  a  new 
set  of  transportation  conditions;  toward  the 
improvement  of  our  national  transportation 
policy,    toward  what  might  develop  into  a 
comprehensive  rewriting  of  our  transporta- 
tion policy  and  its  implementation  by  new 
legislation. 

Nearly     500     statements     were     received. 
These    were    analyzed    and    summarized    In 
House  Report  No.  2735  (79th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 
It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that 
these  statements  were   necessarily   ex  parte 
made  without  open  hearings  or  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination.     Nevertheless, 
they  were  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
basic    information    required    In    the    survey. 
The  results  of  the  study  were  published  in 
the  hope  that  further  discussion  by  Inter- 
ested parties  would  develop  prior  to  the  for- 
mulation of  any  new  over-all  transportation 
legislation. 

ACTivrrwa  during  ticHTirrH  congress 
The   continuance   of   the   national   trans- 
portation   inquiry    by    the    committee    was 
authorized  by  House  Resolution   153  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  ap- 
proved rn  May  12.  1947.  and  It  did  so  by  con- 
tlnulng    Its    fact-finding    activities    with    a 
view   to    (a)    submitting   the   Issues   of   the 
transportation  problem  for  study  and  recom- 
mendatlon  of  various  economic  groups  of  the 
country;  and  (b)  drafting  for  consideration 
of  the  Congress  any  essential  changes  which 
mlKht   be   found   desirable   In   our   national 
transportation  policies.     In  this  process  the 
committee  operated  on  the  general  basis  that 
all  transportation  agencies  were  engaged  In 
xiaeful  and  necessary  work;  that  the  services 


of  the  various  types  of  carriers  constituted 
a  basic  industry  of  the  Nation;  and  that 
Government  regulation  should  be  designed 
as  a  constructive  aid  to  the  public  and  to 
the  carriers.  The  committee  assumed  that 
the  bro.'id  purposes  of  regulation  contemplate 
that  the  Government  should  use  Its  regtila- 
tory  powers  to  secure  good  services  and  fair 
treatment  to  the  public;  exercise  just  and 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  carriers;  and 
maintain  fair  competition  based  on  privately 
owned  transportation  facilities. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port on  the  national  transportation  inquiry, 
in   the   closing   days  of   the   Seventy-ninth 
Congress     numerous   interested   groups   and 
indl'^lduals   proposed  to  aid  the  committee 
further  by  doing  additional  work  on  various 
problems  covered  by  the  Inquiry.     Such  as- 
sistance  was   welcomed   by   the   committee; 
but  at  the  same  time  It  was  pointed  out  that 
little   progress   would    be    possible,   with   so 
complicated  a  problem,  if  the  various  groups 
adhered  to  past  procedures,  usually  Involving 
promotion  of  their  own  particular  theories 
and  positions.    The  committee  sought,  so  far 
as  possible,  a  common  meeting  ground  where 
all  our  transportation  agencies  can  unite  In 
justice  to  the  public  Interest  and  with  fair- 
ness between  them  in  their  competitive  re- 
lations to  each  other.     By  encouraging  addi- 
tional study  on  the  part  of  those  disposed  to 
carry  on  such  work  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
committer  that  every  appropriate  step  would 
be   taken  to  reconcile   points  of   view   and 
bring  about  common  accord  on  the  Issues  of 
the    problem.     The   committee   thought   we 
should  retain  all  that  Is  good  and  where  de- 
ficient   improve   our   system   of    regulation 
which  has  developed  based  upon  principles 
ai-pllcable  to  conditions  existing  30  years  ago 
rather  than  those  of  the  present. 

The  work  of  those  cooperating  with  the 
committee  reached  a  point,  in  April   1948. 
where  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  the 
first  public  hearings  In  connection  with  the 
Inquiry.      Hearings    were,    therefore,    con- 
ducted.    These  dealt  particularly  with  the 
loUowing  current  problems  of  ovir  national 
transportation  policy:   (a)  Should  or  should 
not   the   regulation   of   all   common-carrier 
forms   of   transportation   be   centralized   In 
one  agencv?     (b)  Under  present  conditions 
of  national  defense  and  competition  among 
carriers,  what  should  be  the   policy  of  the 
Federal    Government    regarding    promoting 
one  or  more  types  of  common  carriers  and 
In  aiding  others?     (c)  Do  our  present  regu- 
latory bodies,  working  within  the  framework 
of   existing  statutory   authority,   have   suffi- 
cient scope  of  authority  and  operate  under 
administrative    practices    adequate    to   deal 
with    the    rapid    movement    of    economic 
events? 

Witnesses  appeared  at  this  hearing,  made 
statements,  and  were  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Results  confirmed 
the  position  of  users  of  transportation  serv- 
ices and  the  carriers  which  had  already  been 
brought  to  the  committees  attention  by  the 
written  statements  filed  with  It  at  the  start 
of  Its  Inquiry. 

Subsequently,  hearings   were  held  on    the 
defense  aspects  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy.    Testimony  on  our  defense  trans- 
portation system  come  from  the  various  car- 
riers and  the  Industries  supplying  them  with 
maintenance  materials  and  equipment.     In 
Its  examination  Into  the  status  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  s]^stem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  defense,  the  committee 
was   conscious  of   the   experience   preceding 
and  during  the  last  war  and  was  concerned 
with  what  this  past  performance  may  have 
meant,  and  left  to  us  in  the  way  of  a  vital 
transportation  system;  of  ovir  ability  again  to 
meet  such  an  emergency  denrand,  and  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  or  may  be 
occurring.     Witnesses  appeared,  made  state- 
ments, and  were  questioned  by  committee 
members  as   to  their  present  financial  and 
manpower   resoturces.  condition   of   physical 
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»♦   and  equipment,   and  their    ability   to 
handle  any  increased  demands  for  service. 

Testimony  presented  at  this  hearing  again 
emphasized  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
national  security  requires  an  adequate  and 
tflclent  transportation  system,  and  that  all 
types  of  carriers  can  best  contribute  to  that 
security  when  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
their  properties  and  tneir  organizations  In 
sound  condition,  both  physically  and  finan- 
cially. There  can  be  no  adequate  transpor- 
tatton  system  In  wartime  unless  there  Is.  In 
time  of  peace,  a  sound  and  efficient  group  of 
carriers.  The  basic  capacity  must  be  built 
into  the  whole  transponatlon  system  when 
time,  materials,  and  labor  are  available — 
conditions  which  do  not  apply  alter  an  emer- 
gency develops.  Good  transportation  re- 
quires planning,  which  takes  time;  and  It 
requires  execution  of  the  plans  which  takes 
not  only  time  but  competent  management, 
an  adequate  supply  of  materials  and  a  rea- 
ionable  relationship  between  revenues  and 
expenses  Governmental  policies  looking  to 
these  ends  are  In  the  public  Interest,  both 
in  times  of  actual  or  threatened  national 
emergency  and  In  times  of  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  already  men- 
tioned, the  committee  conducted  two  spe- 
cial studies  as  a  part  of  the  national  trans- 
portation survey  during  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress One  of  these  was  concaned  with 
transportation  in  Alasaka  (H.  Rept.  1272.  80th 
Cong  2d  sess.)  and  the  other  with  public 
aid  to"  air  transportation  (H.  Rept.  1612.  80th 
Cong.  2d  sess.K 

cocPEaATnx  project  on  transportation 

POUCT 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress  various  or- 
ganizations were  of  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee     Among  the  oreanlzatlons  of  special 
assistance  have  been  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Of  the  United  States.  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Aircraft  Industries  As- 
sociation. Association  of  American  Railroads. 
National  Federation  of   American  Shipping, 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Air  Trans- 
port  Association   of    America.   Freight   For- 
warders Institute.  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League    National   Association   of   Motor    Bus 
Operators.  National  Council  ef  Private  Motor 
Truck    O^'ners.    Automobile    Manufacturers 
Association.  American  Railway  Car  Institute. 
American  Automobile  Association.  American 
Waterways    Operators.      One    of    these,    the 
Transportation  Association  of  America,  un- 
dertook to  cooperate  on  a  scale  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  occtirred  in   this 
country  with  a  view  of  solving  our  transpor- 
tation problem.    This  association,  with  some 
8  ICO  business  enterprises  and  hundreds  of 
individuals  as  members,  undertook  to  create 
the  machinery  for  a  complete  reappraisal  of 
transportation  and  the  national  policies  and 
regulation  with  respect  thereto. 

Obviously,  such  a  project  mvolved  the  cre- 
ation of  an  organization  competent  to  ap- 
praise the  economic  Issues  involved  and  to 
aeek  public  reaction  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  first  de- 
fine the  areas  of  conunon  Interest  among 
users  investors,  labor,  and  carriers;  and, 
having  done  so,  to  establish  a  procedure  to 
interpret  and  implement  these  interests.  A 
steering  committee  composed  of  leading 
shipper  carrier,  and  investor  representatives 
was  formed  to  gather  the  issues,  instruct  the 
association's  legal  and  research  divisions  as 
to  the  studies  required  for  each  issue,  and 
then  -submit  the  subjects,  with  research  anal- 
ysis to  various  panels  located  In  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Panels  were  organ- 
ized including  groups  representing  users  of 
transportation.  Investors  in  transportation 
enterprises,  and  transportation  agencies. 

After  the  various  panels  have  studied  and 
debated  the  issues  and  reached  tentative  con- 
elusions,  the  results  will  be  reviewed  by  21 
regional  forums  In  areas  of  common  eco- 
nomic interest  throughout  the  country.    Tue 
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personnel  of  the  regional  fcrums  are  ex- 
perienced leaders  cf  agriculture,  industry, 
finance,  labor,  and  transportation,  and  range 
in  number  from  30  to  75.  Each  forum  will 
test  opinions  of  all  localities  in  their  areas 
as  well  as  farm,  trade,  and  civic  groups.  A 
real  grass-roots  appraisal  cf  the  individual 
problems  entering  into  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  is,  therefore,  obtainable 

As  a  result  of  consideration  of  panel  pro- 
posals each  forum  submits  Its  conclusions 
to  the  association,  supported  by  economic 
argument  in  support  of.  or  rebuttal  to.  the 
panel  recomm-  iclatlons.  If  conflict  arises 
between  anv  forum  and  the  national  panels, 
or  between 'forms,  the  association  will  estab- 
lish the  machinery  for  further  efforts  to 
reconcile  differences.  IX  complete  reconcilia- 
tion is  not  reached,  procedures  provide  for 
successive  steps  bv  which  the  majority  and 
minority  views  of  either  panels  or  forums  will 
reach  the  a.ssoclatlon-s  boar'l  of  directors 
and  will  be  Included  In  the  board's  final  re- 
port. The  Durpose  Is  to  obtain  a  construc- 
tive proposal  to  improve  our  system  of  reg- 
ulation where  found  necessary  irrespective  of 
what  the  law  or  practices  may  be  at  present 
and  regardless  of  conjectures  as  to  what  the 
Congress  will  or  will  not  accept. 

Probablv  never  before  has  a  national  eco- 
nomic problem  been  approached  for  solution 
on  such  an  elaborate  basis  as  this  coopera- 
tlve  endeavor.  The  opportunity  is  here  pro- 
vided for  the  information  and  suggestions  of 
all  interested  persons  and  groups  to  be  con- 
sidered bv  persons  selected  from  the  different 
areas  of  the  country.  All  persons  Interested 
In  transportation  problems  can  give  of  their 
experience  and  skill  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  economic  problems  of  transportation 
under  democratic  processes  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  primary  regard  to  the  public 
rights  In  the  operation  of  our  transportation 
system. 

CONTINCINC    THE    SmVET 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  lack  a  clearly 
defined  and  thoroughly  integrated  national 
transportation  policy  and  that  such  a  lack 
has  continually  hampered  the  constructive. 
free  development  of  transportation  service  m 
the  United  States.  This  possible  lack  of  a 
definitive  and  constructive  governmental 
policy  has  been  held  In  large  part  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  now  referred  to  as  our 
national  transportation  problem.  There  are 
many  aspects  to  this  complex  problem 
which  now  assume  the  great  importance  of 
adapting  otu-  laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices to  meet  present  day  and  future  eco- 
nomic and  competitive  conditions.  Not  only 
are  the  Issues  broad  but  the  lerlslatlve  field 
is  as  btoad  as  the  problems  themselves. 

In  approaching  the  many  problems.  It  must 
be  realized  that  they  involve  a  general  trans- 
portation system,  a  sj-stem  composed  of  im- 
portant  competuig   agencies   Including   rail- 
roads,   highway,    water,   air.    and    pipelines. 
The  problems  are.  moreover,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  types  of  trans- 
portation is  capable  of  performing  a  service 
that  in  some   respects  has  advantages  over 
all  of  Its  competitors.     This  makes  the  trans- 
portation problem  ot  this  Nation  essentially 
one    of    competition.     Some    way    must    be 
found  to  use  the  different  types  of  carriers 
with  a   view  to  best   serving   the   Interest   of 
the  shipping  and  traveling   public   and   at 
the  same  time  with  fairness  to  the  competing 
agencies.     In    this    connection,    it    must    be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  a  very  large  extent, 
all  forms  of   transportation   have   been  de- 
veloped   without    proper    coordination    with 
one    another.     Each   has    Its    own    economic 
problems;   each  is  highly  competitive  with 
the  others;  yet  each  is  a  useful  part  of  oiu" 
transportation  system. 

Transportation  is  a  vast  enterprise  of  the 
Nation  and  basic  to  oiu:  economic  welfare 
and  its  importance.     The  public  necessarily 


pays  a  tremendous  bill  for  all  of  Its  trans- 
portation services,  both  through  direct 
charges  and  taxation.  The  services  of  all 
agencies  Intimately  touch  the  daUy  life  of 
every  citizen.  Those  engaged  In  agriculture 
and'  Industry  are  dependent  on  efficient 
transportatio'n  to  move  their  products  to 
consumers  at  the  lowest  practical  cost.  This 
Nation  cannot  prosper,  and  can  scarcely 
exist,  without  an  adequate  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  transportation.  Therefore,  in  the 
light  of  profound  changes  in  the  economy 
of  the  transportation  Industry  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  country,  It  is  apparent  that  we 
must  adjust  legislation  and  administrative 
control  to  the  new  conditions  of  today  and 
those  of  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  no  regulation  should  be  Imposed  upon, 
or  continued  in  force  with  respect  to,  any 
means  of  transportation  unless  such  reg- 
ulation is  specifically  required  in  the  pub- 
lic interest;  likewise,  that  no  regtilations 
should  be  imposed  on  any  means  of  trans- 
portation merely  because  the  public  inter- 
est requires  that  it  be  Imposed  upon  one 
or  more  other  means  of  transportation. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  problem,  it 
is  not  the  committee's  Intention  to  arbi- 
trarily rewTite  the  law,  but  It  is  within  its 
province  to  consider  whether  some  regula- 
tions, now  law.  should  be  (ai  continued  with 
their  present  application;  (bi  extended  to 
some  or  all  other  means  of  transportation; 
(C)  further  limited  so  as  to  exclude  some  or 
all  of  the  means  of  transportation  to  which 
they  are  now  applicable;  or  (d)  modified  in 
some  respects,  and,  as  so  modified,  then  ex- 
tended or  limited  In  their  applicaf.on. 

The  Widespread  interest  In  transportation 
With  so  much  effort  being  expended  by  vari- 
ous groups  throughout  the  country  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuing activity  by  the  committee  and  an  in- 
creasing interest  by  Congress.  It  is  essential 
that  our  transportation  system,  composed  as 
It  now  is  of  various  types  of  carriers,  be  kept 
efficient,  particularly  in  view  of  possible  de- 
creased tra.nc  which  may  come  in  the  fu- 
ture If  Income  cannot  be  maintained  there 
Is  a  decided  question  as  to  what  may  happen 
in  any  period  of  depression.  While  our  car- 
riers must  expect  to  share  good  and  bad 
f.mes  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  coun- 
try should  be  greatly  Interested  in  securing 
their  efficient  operation  at  all  times. 

In  any  private  enterprise  progress  is  made 
throush  the  Investment  of  the  savings  of 
many"people  who  are  free  to  choose  where 
they  put  their  money.  Transportation  en- 
terprises are  no  exception  If  they  are  to 
go  forward  n  the  service  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  postal  service,  and 
the  national  defense,  transportation  Invest- 
ments must  attract  Investors  on  the  basU 
of  their  economic  value  This  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  achieved  by  deprivations  of  well- 
deserved  and  well-earned  Government  aid; 
nor  by  threats  that  regulatory  acts  must 
impose  unwarranted  restrictions;  or  that 
there  must  be  compulsory  consolidations  be- 
tween carriers;  nor  by  rate  hearings  that 
leave  earners  hanelng  so  long  over  the  preci- 
pice of  bankruptcy  that  stockholders  give 
them  up  for  lost. 

In  a  popular  form  of  government,  the 
sound  solution  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion problems  can  be  founded  only  In  an 
Inform-ed  public  understanding  that  makes  It 
able  and  willing  to  deal  constructively  and 
justly  as  between  both  carriers  and  the  pub- 
lic When  the  public  understands  and  sup- 
ports such  policies.  Congress  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  to  approve  such 
policies  as  wiU  best  serve  the  Nauon  as  a 

whole. 

This  transportation  survey  was  conceived 
and  is  pursued  with  a  design  to  contribute 
to  that  great  purpose. 
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EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

GF  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRE:3£NTAT1VRS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  m  tiie  Pecord.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Temple  'Tex  >  Daily  Telegram  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1950: 

JOiLNbON     COMMrrTKX    BUST 

Senator  Ltndon  Johnson's  *"w*tch-dog 
con.mitU'e  on  '  he  war  effort  has  already 
more  than  jusuQed  irs  existence  and  is  Just 
getting  well  st  :rted 

PrlraarUy.  tne  specially  appointed  commit- 
tee, cenerallv  slmiJar  to  the  Truman  com- 
mittee or  early  Wf  rid  War  II.  has  worked  to 
Jolt  certain  0<!veriimen\,  brxnche?;.  includlni; 
parts  of  the  Mth'arv  KstablLshment.  out  of 
What  Senator  Johnson  aptly  termed  their 
"siesta  psycholo^Tf  ■  B\  t  It  also  halted  the 
pendlnt;  sale  of  an  Im  xjrtant  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant,  and  hwi  a  Ireeae'  put  on  iUl  pro- 
p(jsed  saies  of  wir-surplus  properties 

The  commit '.ee  plans  mow  to  tflckle  such 
points  as  the  sudden  price  jump  In  natural 
rubber.  .\Jaskan  defenses,  steel  Inventory  and 
capacity,  and  manpower  policies. 

Clearly,  this  committee.  If  It  continues  to 
operate  above  the  political  level,  with  the 
{food  of  the  Nation  Ita  only  objective,  can 
accomplUh  a  gre-at  deal  It  can  be  not  only 
the  "watchdog  but  the  governor  and  regu- 
lator which  makes  our  war  machine  run 
smoothly  Ajad  there  could  hardly  have  been 
a  better  choice  as  lU  chairman  than  Senator 
JoHKsoM.  who  U  young  enotiirh  to  be  an 
aggressive  leader,  has  lontr  Wa.shinRton  ex- 
perience, aiid  enoiigh  military  background  to 
be  of  value. 


Who  U  die  Luir  Now?— Wko  Was  Rifbt 
on  China  Policy,  Dr.  Judd,  tiie  Wasbinf - 
ton  Po»t,  or  General  Marshall? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    ■VioONblN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  RjiPRKSENTATIVBS 
Friday.  Scptevibcr  22. 1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wuscon.sm.  Mr  Speak- 
er. General  Marshall  starts  his  job  as 
Secretary  of  Defenso  imder  a  cloud.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  an  edilorial  for 
September  22.  1950.  raises  the  serious 
question  of  the  General's  veracity  in 
connection  wiiii  his  mosbion  to  China. 
This  is  no  lu-'ht  matter,  but  the  record 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Marshall  by  his  ov.n 
testimony  did  net  recall  where  he  was 
the  nuhf  before  Pi--arl  Harbor. 

The  Post  used  fancy  lumruage  in  the 
editorial  when  it  charged: 

Gfn..*ral  Marshall  Wiia  lese  than  candid  In 
his  testiuiuny  hLmjuI  China  belore  Uie  fckUiiUi 
Armed  services  Ccminlttee. 

And  so  forth.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Marshall  disavows  China 
policy.    Mr.  Marshall  testiflcd  that  the 


policy  had  been  announced  In  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  en  route  to  China,  says 
the  editorial.  This  left  the  impression 
that  before  Marshall  started  for  China 
he  did  not  know  just  v.  hat  his  mi.ssion 
was  or  else  l.e  was  to  be  advised  later. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  Post  is  amazed. 

So  the  editor  puts  the  lie  on  George 
Marshall  and  proceeds  to  say: 

Let  us  look  at  the  rectjrd.  General  Marshall 
dei^arted  from  WaUuafeton  within  an  hour 
or  so  after  the  Presidents  announcement 
of  China  policy.  December  15.  1945.  He 
carried  with  him  not  only  the  documents, 
bat  also  a  personal  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent  which   epltomlrcd   the   policy   in   these 

words; 

■•Specifically.  I  desire  that  you  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  Chinese  Cover iimeut  to  caU  a 
national  conference  of  repre4,entatives  of  the 
major  political  elemer.ts  to  bring  about  the 
unihcaiion  of  China  and,  concurrertly.  to 
etlect  a  ces.saiion  of  hostilities.  parUcularly 
in  North  China.  ' 

Elsewhere  In  the  letter  tlie  President  said: 
"I  understand  that  these  documents  have 
been  shown  to  you  and  received  your  ap- 
proval." The  President  restated  this  policy 
on  December  18.  l^Hti.  In  the  course  of  it. 
he  said  "I  asked  Cieneral  Marshall  U>  go 
to  Chma  as  my  representative.  We  had 
agreed  upon  my  statement  of  the  United 
States  G<'vernm€ais  views  and  policies  re- 
garding China  as  his  Uirective. 

There  you  have  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
the  general  downri^zht  forgetful  or  wxs 
his  statement  to  Uie  committee  one  of 
avoidance  in  view  of  the  debacle  of  our 
foreiim  policy  in  China?  Was  the  Presi- 
dent ♦n  error  when  he  says  that  Mr 
Marshall  and  he  agreed  on  policy  In 
China''  Or  is  it  the  truth  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
JtruDl.  who  lonp  i^o  express*^  the  opin- 
ion that  Marshall  was  a  dupe  for  Cjm- 
mtinist  sjTnpathizcrs  In  the  State  De- 
partment It  Ls  crystal-clear  that  he 
was.  Mr.  SpeiUter. 

It  IS  aLso  clear  that  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  for  China  was  to  effect 
a  coalition  Rovernment  m  China,  but 
Chiang  Kai-shek  refused,  to  his  great 
credit.  This  administration  cannot  deny 
appeasement  of  the  Red  Chinese. 

When  Marshall  accepted  the  China  as- 
signment. Mr.  James  Byrnes  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  he-  h.is  stated  thnt  the 
job  was  to  brixiK  the  two  groups  in  China 
together.  The  Post  ediU.)rial  concludes 
by  saying : 

General  Marshall  had  his  eyoi  open  and 
his  mind  receptive  when  he  accepted  it. 

And  this  statement  puts  the  lie  on  Mr. 
Marshall  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pest  on  the  following  day.  Sep- 
tember 22.  1S50,  asain  hit  hard  in  an 
editorial  and  charged  that  the  President 
sidestepped  a  question  about  Mai-shall's 
mission  to  China,    It  said: 

It  Is  odd.  looking  over  the  Truman  state- 
ments on  China  policy  and  General  Marsliaira 
subsequent  exposition  of  that  policy,  to 
think  of  General  Marshall  as  a  robot,  speak- 
liig  lines  alter  he  had  beeu  cranked  up. 

Could  It  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
general  will  be  a  robot  for  Acheson  and 
Truman  as  Secretary  of  Defense?  It 
could  be.  in  view  of  the  recori  today. 


Surely  the  public's  faith  in  General  Mar- 
shall has  been  impaired  by  th.s  e.xhibi- 

tioh.  ,        ,    . 

Mr  Speaker,  at  thi.s  point  I  include 
the  editorial  of  the  22d.  so  all  Members 
may  read  It.  It  follows: 
Auis.  Pooa  CUD 
The  President  preferred  to  sidestep  a  ques- 
tion at  his  precs  conference  yesterday  on 
the  concurrence  or  oth-^rwiae  of  General 
Marshall  In  the  Ins'ructlons  which  he  took 
with  him  on  hU  mission  to  Chma  In  1945-4«. 
Mr  Truman  says  he  was  a  special  envoy  of 
the  PresUIent.  and  went  to  China  to  carry 
out  the  Presidents  written  insuuctlons.  In 
other  words,  the  (general  even  In  his  retire- 
ment behaved  like  a  goncl  soldier,  and  the 
generals  diaclatmer  nt  the  Senate  commit- 
tee the  previous  day  of  any  responslbUlty  be- 
yond that  thus  stands  unqualified  on  the 
historical  record  It  will  now  be  ndded  to 
the  Republican  Indictment  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  the  November  elections. 

It  Is  odd,  looking  over  the  Trumnn  state- 
ments on  China  policy  and  General  Mar- 
shali'a  subsequent  expoeltlon  of  that  policy, 
to  think  of  General  Marshall  as  a  robot, 
speaking  lines  after  he  had  been  cranked  up. 
There  c«n  be  no  precedent  for  It.  When  a 
person  of  Gen -ral  Mftr«ih:\ir5  eminence  is 
given  a  mission,  the  usual  thing  is  to  talk 
over  the  instructions,  so  as  to  find  out 
whether  the  envoy  believe?  in  and  approves 
f,f  his  mi.s.sion.  Only  In  that  way  can  you 
be  sure  of  a  sincere  prosecution  ol  the  n.is- 
slon.  General  Marshall's  career  has  hitherto 
supported  the  view  that  this  has  been  his 
practice.  "Give  me  the  facu."  he  is  wont 
to  say.  "and  I  wlU  make  up  my  own  mind." 
The  function  of  SUte  Department  o<Bclal» 
in  the  Ctana  matter  was  to  dish  up  the  facti; 
as  hired  help  they  could  do  no  other. 

The  understanding  tlial  this  newspaper 
has  hitherto  eut«rtalae<l  about  the  Marshall 
misalon  wii»  the  toglMU  one — that  when  civil 
disorder  broke  out  in  China  the  diplomatic 
experu  supplied  ihe  briefs  on  aU  poaalble 
alternatlv«s  o(  AmsTtran  action.  One  -*as 
nonlntervsntlon  (which  would  have  been  our 
own  preference),  anotlier  w.v»  all-out  Later- 
veutlon  on  tlie  side  of  Chiang  Kai-tiiek.  yet 
anotiier  was  aU-out  Intervention  on  th«  side 
of  the  Commutusts,  and  the  fourth  was 
mediation.  These  alternatives  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Oaneral  Marshall.  He  Is 
■aid  to  have  plumped  for  mediation.  If.  in 
spite  of  the  Trtunah  assurance  in  1045  and 
194S.  be  wasnt  consulted,  and  urged  medi- 
ation on  the  Chinese  without  living  com- 
mitted his  own  beUefs.  then  the  situation  is 
passing  strange. 

The  way  that  the  public  has  been  misled 
both  on  the  GOP  side  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration side  on  China  b>  hard  to  stomach. 
The  President  has  avoided  the  issue  before; 
now  he  avoids  It  again.  The  admioistra- 
tlon  seems  ashamed  In  1950  to  acknowletige 
what  in  194o  was  regarded  by  almost  every- 
body In  America  as  a  noble  experiment. 
So  the  buck  Is  passed  to  the  hired  help, 
and  the  Repuhllcacs  are  left  with  more 
material  further  to  tar  and  feather  the 
career  cflklals.  In  sympathizing  with  them, 
let  us  also  condole  with  the  muse  of  history. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  JtTDDl  has  been  castigated 
by  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post 
for  his  position  on  China.  His  views 
were  based  on  flrst-haiid  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  Uie  Post  editoi-s  on  what  some- 
body m  the  State  Department  told  them. 
Now  if  they  are  the  men  the  public  ex- 
p)ects  them  to  be  as  responsible  news- 
men, they  should  be  big  enough  to 
apolcgize  to  Mr.  Judo. 
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A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Winner  of 
the  1950  Nobel  Peace  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NrW   JEBSrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
great  honor  has  come  to  a  great  man. 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  has  been  awarded  the 
1950  Nobel  Peace  Irize  for  his  services 
as  United  Nations  mediator  in  the  Pales- 
tine war.  in  arranging  armistice  ai^ree- 
ments    between    Israel    and    the    Arab 

States. 

He  is  uhe  eleventh  American  to  win 
this  honorable  award.  In  being  awarded 
this  honor  he  joins  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  who  previously  re- 
ceived this  high  honor.  A  group  com- 
po.sed  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Elihu  Root, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Charles  G.  Dawes. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  Jane  Addams,  Cordell  Hull,  John 
R.  Mott,  and  Emily  G  Balch.  The  honor 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  there  were  28  persons  nomi- 
nated for  the  award  thi.s  year,  including 
President  Truman:  Winston  Churchill: 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  of 
India:  and  George  C  Marshall,  Some- 
thing of  the  greatness  of  the  man  can  be 
Judged  by  the  modest  manner  in  which 
he  received  word  of  the  award,  Fe  re- 
plied: 

I  accept  It  with  deep  humility. 

The  service  for  which  Dr  Bunche  re- 
ceived the  award  was  a  most  difflcult 
ta.«k  Something  of  the  extreme  difB- 
culty,  a.s  well  a.s  dangerous  character,  of 
the  task  he  a.ssumed  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  his  immediate  predeces.sor. 
Count  Bernadotte,  United  Nations  medi- 
ator, had  been  a.ssa.ssinated  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  bringing  peace  to 
the  troubled  Holy  Land  For  Dr.  Bunche 
to  accept  an  assignment  of  this  dan- 
gerous character  is  proof  of  a  heroic 
soul. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  professor  at  Howard 
University  prior  to  bemg  called  into 
Government  service.  He  has  been 
called  to  one  Important  assignment  after 
another  since  1941.  He  has  been  the 
first  of  his  race  to  occupy  many  of  these 
Government  posts,  but  he  refused  an 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  stating  that  racial  segregation  in 
Washington  was  one  of  his  reasons.  In 
addition  to  this  he  said  he  was  more 
interested  in  his  work  as  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
mmistrution  of  Pacific  islands  taken 
from  the  Japanese  and  League  of 
Nations  mandates  in  Africa. 

The  life  story  of  Dr.  Bunche  is  most 
interesting  and  fascinating.  Born  in 
Detroit,  he  is  now  46  years  old.  His 
grandmother  was  bom  in  slavery.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Harva:d.  Northwestern,  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics,  and  Capetown 


University.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  received  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  from  Harvard.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  accomphshments.  he  was 
awarded  the  Spingam  Medal  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  The  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations  pre- 
sented Dr.  Bunche  an  award  for  distin- 
guished service  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
1.000  guests.  The  National  Father's  Day 
Committee  named  him  "Father  of  the 
Year,"  for  1949. 

His  Ufe  is  a  Horatio  Alger  story  in 
real  life.  It  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all.  It  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  in 
America  by  one  who  has  the  will  to  do. 
The  story  of  his  life  and  accomplish- 
ments will  give  co'jrage  to  all  who  are 
faced  with  difficulties.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  may  continue  to  add  luster  to  an 
already  great  career. 


A  Bankrupt  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Sevtember  22.  1950 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  addres.sed  to  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  follows : 

MtmKicow,  MicM  .  September  11.  1950 
To  Memters  of  the  Home  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 
I  received  from  the  State  Department  Dean 
Acheson'i  address,  CrlaU  In  .VaU.  an  exam- 
ination of  United  States  policy  by  Acheson, 
and  also  the  extemporaneotis  remarks  by 
the  same  Rentleman  at  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, April  22.  Being  busy,  It  is  only  lately  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  them  over. 
I  also  listened  to  Dr  Philip  Jessup's  speech  in 
Virginia  and  read  The  Twilight  of  Honor, 
by  Fulton  Oursler.  In  June  Reader's  Digest. 
AJl  this  coupled  with  the  Newsweek  report 
on  the  disastrous  situation  In  Korea,  lead 
me  to  an  even  more  convinced  conviction 
that  Dean  Acheson  has  fumbled  and  bumbled 
disastrously  In  his  dealings  with  Soviet 
Russia, 

He  Is  so  cautious  and  speaks  so  con- 
stantly of  delicate  situations  and  uses  so 
much 'double  talk  and  is  so  much  In  love 
with  his  qualifications  for  the  Job  he  holds 
that  his  wait-and-see  policy  has  played 
right  into  the  Russian  hands  and  they  dangle 
hrni  like  a  puppet  at  the  end  of  their 
diplomatic  stnntis.  The  Russians  are  great 
chess  players  and  they  certainly  can  outwit 
and  circumvent  Acheson  at  every  turn.  We 
must  seem  like  a  bunch  of  simpletons  to 
them  and  they  have  every  right  to  laugh 
at  us  for  we  have  suffered  a  succession  of 
diplomatic  defeats  ever  since  the  war  ended 
and  Russia  started  out  on  her  conquest  of 
the  world,  beginning  with  the  veto  in  the 
San  Francisco  UN  Charter,  We  have  seen 
Russia  hold  the  upper  hand  In  practically 
everv  session  of  the  UN  Assembly.  Seciirity 
Council,  and  committee  meetings,  and  the 
other  53  nations  have  stood  helpless  under 
scourges    and    Indictments    by    Russia    that 


should  make  a  red-blooded  nation  cringe 
and  lose  respect  for  Itself.  Mr.  Acheson 
speaks  of  the  duress  and  suffering  of  Cruied 
States  diplomats  as  though  It  was  some- 
thing noble  Instead  of  something  a  nation 
should  be  ashamed  of — not  able  to  protect 
its  own  citizens  or  to  retaliate.  No.  soft  worda 
and  kindness  and  lofty  Ideals  are  suppossd 
to  win  them  over  just  because  he,  Mr, 
Acheson.  wishes  It  so.  ConUast  all  this  with 
the  ruthless,  dynamic  policy  that  wli^s  for 
Russia  whole  continents.  How  long  t)efore 
the  wrath  and  anger  of  the  American  people 
will  be  felt  at  this  inept  vacUlatlon  of  otir 
so-called  leaders. 

If  Dean  Acheson  s  ethics  and  morals  are 
BO  lofty  and  hlgh-m^lnded.  he  would  not  have 
placed  his  traitorous  friend  Alger  Hiss  atwve 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  who  entrenched  him  In  the  position 
he  holds  t>ecause  of  President  Truman  and 
who  pay  his  salary.  The  coddling  of  State 
Department  pro-Communist  personnel 
which  IS  still  going  on  today  Is  another  point 
the  American  pjeople  haven't  forgotten. 

In  his  Meet  the  Press  broadcast  the  other 
night    Dean    Acheson    was   shrewd    erough 
to  take  up  most  of  the  time  explaining  his 
policy  in  Europe,  leaving  his  Asiatic  policy, 
so    disastrous    to    this    country,    for    a    few 
words  of  double  talk.  In  which  it  coiild  be 
still  seen  he  thinks  Asia  should  be  written 
off    to    the    Rtiselans.     HU    poUcy    there    re- 
sulted In  the  Korean  conflict  and  U  a  direct 
result  of  Dr.  Jessup's  one-man  trip  to  China 
to  explore  events  when  he  had  already  made 
up    his    mind    tiefore    leaving    this    country 
what  this  policy  was  to  be — appeasement  of 
Russia.     Fortunately  General  MacArthur  still 
has  a  little  influence  and  be  was  defeated. 
Public    reaction    was    ao    strong    they    couid 
not  brazenly  advocate  this  now  but  I  still 
have  no  confidence  in  our  State  Department. 
When  once  they  make  a  mistake  like  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  many  others,  they  are  not 
big  enough  to  admit  it  except  under  pres- 
sure and  try  In  every  way  to  vindicate  their 
mutake  like  Mr  Truman  does  with  his  "red 
herring"  policy  and  soft  treatment  of  Com- 
munuts.  avowed  enemies  of  our  way  of  Ufe. 
Personally  I  think  our  State  Department  U 
infiltrated  from  the  top  down  with  pro-Com- 
muni*ts — that    U    the    Russian    method    of 
conducting  -rar.  not  with  bulleu  but  by  In- 
filtration and  the  sucking  In  of  dupes  and 
fellow   travelers,   who   In   spite   of   all   they 
sec  and   hear,  close  their  eyes  and   merrily 
carry  out  the  Russian  pipeline  orders.     For 
Dean  Acheson  to  demand  perfect  democratic 
countries   t)efore   we   wUl   help   them,   when 
China  for  centuries  has  been  plagued  with 
the  •'squeeze"   business  methods,   is  abstird. 
Look   at   our   own  country — the  connection 
between  crooked  racketeers  and  crooked  legis- 
lators and  others.    The  millennium  wUl  come 
before  we  are  all  perfect  and  our  State  De- 
partment should   embrace   anyone  who  will 
fight    communism,    for    once    they    get   hold 
no  fjeople  wUl  get  a  chance  to  revolt.     We 
have  seen  that  In  the  Russian  satellite  coun- 
tries.   How  can  they  overthrow  a  police  state. 
when  death  Is  the  punishment  for  deviation. 
Let   Mr.  Acheson  explain  that  one  when  he 
says  the  people  should  have  a  will  to  over- 
throw their  communistic  leaders.     And  now 
we  are  to  have  again  General  MarshaU  and 
his  disastrous  policy  of  denouncing  Chiang 
Kia-chek    at    the    State    Department    pro- 
Communists  orders.     I  have  a  great  respect 
for  General  Marshall  personally  but  I  think 
he  was  made  a  dupe  of  the  pro-Russians  in 
the  State  Department,  and  it  remains  to  tte 
seen  if  he  is  another  of  those  who  feel  they 
will    have    to    vindicate    their    mistakes    in 
order  to  retain  their  own  ego  of  "statesman- 
ship " 

With  Prance  joining  the  "me  too"  parties 
In  recognizme  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
tiie    UN    It    looks    to   me   as    U   secretly    the 
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state  Department  ha«  trlTi^n  the  ereen  Usiht 
to  thU  policy  which  they  always  tjehevcd  in. 
and  talk  furtously  and  loudly  cm  of  the 
other  aide  of  their  mouth  In  order  to  atay 
in  pover.  for  thev  kn<  w  the  Amerlcrn  peo- 
ple W(  uld  not  stand  f<;:jr  our  countrys  rec- 
ognition of  thla  Chine*'  iroverment  without 
a  proper  vote  of  the  people  It  aeems  as  If 
conquest  by  force  and  fait  actompli  are 
now  to  be  made  the  standard  of  Justice  In 
the  UN  and  they  might  Just  as  well  paste 
thla  '  ver  their  door.  1  for  one  will  lose  all 
confl'erce  In  the  UN  If  this  happens. 
They  are  establishing  a  precedent  and  no 
matter  wh;.t  country  new  talcea  over.  In- 
cluding all  of  Europe,  perhaps  they  will 
h«Te  tlila  aame  standard  of  justice  to  throw 
In  tfce  Ull  facci  and  they  wlU  have  nothing 
totay  In  return. 

I  notice  when  "Deacon  '  Acheaon  speaks 
before  comtimteea  ai.d  on  tne  radio  he 
makes  himself  aiund  sij  imp«e«i»ve  and  aa- 
tured  (th,its  the  kind  of  diplomacy  he 
thinks  so  imjxJTtant  i ,  his  talk  of  delicate  sit- 
ut  ions,  total  diplomacy  watch  and  wait 
that  worked  ac  diaastrouaiy  In  China.  It 
a«V«r  uoctin  to  bis  listeners  that  all  that 
fggjfftmAr^  appearante  is  a  (rent  to  bide  a  fun- 
Aimental  weakness  In  that  he  U  ne'.er  able 
to  best  the  Buaamna  at  their  diplomatic 
game  ot  cbeaa. 

If  un»ty  haa  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  cuddling  and  appeaainK  Ruaria.  I  am 
a((aln«t  unity  As  lor  me  IM  never  trust 
Acheaon.  Jccsup.  Service.  Hiss,  at  all.  and 
also  Owen  Lattlmore  and  the  whole  tribe 
they  h;.ve  In  the  6tf.t«  Department  becnuae 
tl-.ey  wiUinKly  or  unwarily  have  made  them- 
selves dupes  and  fellow  travelers  of  a  ijaiion 
Bu  steeped  ui  cunning  Intrigue,  and  police 
state  metl:i^xls  aa  to  enable  them  to  gaUi 
everything  wit.*i  a  fifth-column  war  with- 
out firing  a  shot  and  with  our  State  De- 
partment utterly  uiwliiin*;  and  unable  to 
cope  with  or  understand  what  u  being  done 
to  our  country. 

The  only  way  we  aa  citizens  can  rtmon- 
straie  and  retaliate  again.";!  such  leaders  Is 
to  write  letters  such  a«  thu  (and  how  many 
will  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  do  thl«?i  and 
the  uexi  liun.^  Is  to  puH  a  straight  Repub- 
lican lever  at  the  elections  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent voter  but  this  I  intend  to  do  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  voted  Demixu-atic  since 
Eooaevelt.  Not  that  I  have  too  high  hopes 
of  the  Republican  Party  with  Its  wishy- 
waahy  piaifornui.  but  at  lea.st  it  will  mean 
a  change  and  let  the  present  administration 
knov/  a  lot  of  us  axe  completely  dlssmislied 
and  it  will  knock  i.  little  of  the  cooksureness 
and  "I  ■  buaiaeaa  out  of  our  present  leaders, 
who  Love  gotten  into  the  frame  of  mind 
they  think  they  can  get  away  with  any- 
thing. Some  day  the  wrath  of  the  American 
people  will  be  felt  and  a  lot  of  heads  will 
fall. 

Very    truly    yours. 

Joszp^iiNc  VANorxBtniG. 

P  S — 1  have  been  IL-^tenlnc  for  over  3  years 
to  the  UN  Assembly  meetlok's  and  Security 
Council  and  other  se*.«tons.  and  the  above 
letter  docsn  t  even  bei;in  to  exprea  the 
fear,  frustration  and  apprehenalon  at  the 
cowardly  apj^eaaementa  that  have  led  us  into 

SIS  metis  This  "do-nothing  policy"  and 
c  eoUnesa  of  the  Stnte  Department  toward 
communistic  aggression,  theli  failure  to  take 
up  the  complaint  of  China  Nationalists 
against  the  real  aggresaor,  Just  shows  the 
whole  sorry  picture  of  cowardice  and  In- 
eptitude that  has  made  Russia  latiwh  at,  us 
and  feel  she  can  ge;  away  with  anything, 
which  ts  just  exactly  what  she  has  done. 
Instead  of  comlnt?  rlj?ht  out  openly  and 
accusing  Russia  atralght  out  with  words  of 
cnduciing  clandestine  war  in  every  nation 
of  the  world,  and  giving  her  the  punlahmeiit 
that  they  can  so  quickly  hand  out  to  smaller 
nations  who  break  the  p<'ace,  they  Just  tit 
there  and  let  her  go  uii  making  pr  :  :  •  lula 
by  lies  which  in  the  beginning  were  i.^^  c\ca 


answered.  Some  day  hl»tcry  will  assess 
this  cowardly  weaki.ese  and  failure  to  stand 
up  for  Justice  aid  ireedom  as  we  believe  In 
It.  at  least  the  way  the  American  people  still 
believe  It.  The  State  Department  evidently 
has    a    different    conception. 

J.  V. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TTIK  SENATE  OP   THC   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  ileaislativc  day 
Of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  I  have  In 
my  hands  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  a 
thrilling  document.  It  is  entitled 
"Causes  of  Industrial  Peace  Under  Col- 
lective Bargainink'  '■  It  was  Lssu  d  as 
Ca.se  Study  No.  8  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning As.soc!ation.  This  65-page  study 
was  prepared  as  the  eighth  in  a  series, 
attemptin;,  to  deterraino  Vshy  it  is  that 
some  companies  have  had  such  out- 
standing reco  ds  of  peaceful  collective 
bargain' n?;  v.ith  unions. 

The  National  Planrung  Association  is 
a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  group.  It  was 
establishod  In  19:^4.  and  since  then  has 
be(n  a  real  con.^tructive  beacon,  as  In 
this  specific  case  study. 

The  report  was  written  by  Mr  R  W. 
Fleming,  director  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations center  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison,  and  Prof.  Edwin  E. 
Witte.  chairman  of  the  department  of 
economics  at  the  siime  Rreai  university. 
Its  focus  is  the  Marathon  Corp  .  the  sec- 
ond larcest  employer  in  the  Wisconsin 
paper  industry — a  corporation  whose 
very  name  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
finest  in  the  American  paper  iuduiitry — 
a  corporation  which  is  di.siinctively  the 
product  of  its  mjijor  architect  and  indus- 
trial genius — a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
D.  C.  "Clark"  Everest  who,  until  recently, 
was  president  of  the  40-ycar-old  corpo- 
ration and  Is  now  the  di^tiiiyuished 
chaii'man  of  its  board. 

PAPn  INDUSTKT  IS  C«DC1AL 

The  paper  industry  is  a  crucial  Indus- 
try in  Wiscon.sin.  It  employs  over  27.000 
people  and  is  principally  concentrated 
in  the  river  valleys — the  Fox.  the  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Chippewa.  The  Mara- 
thon Paper  Corp.  has  contracts  with 
seven  unions  and  it  can  rightly  be  proud 

of  the  fact  that  it  has  never  had  a  strike 
or  lockout  in  its  hi.story.  It  has  had 
to  resort  to  conciliation  but  twice.  All 
of  its  contracts  call  for  the  arbitration 
of  differences  over  Interpretation  and 
meaning,  but  arbitration  has  never  ac- 
tually been  used. 

Quoting  from  the  very  first  chapter  of 
the  book : 

Neither  the  company  nor  any  of  the  unlona 
has  ever  resorted  to  the  courts.  Govern- 
mental administration  agencies  have  been 
called  in  only  where  the  law  gives  the  party 
no  choice. 

The  company  has  prospered.  The 
unions  have  grown  strong.    Sales  have 


soared.  Profits  have  increased.  Mara- 
thon is  one  of  the  wage  leaders  in  Wis- 
consin Industry  and  competes  in  a  mar- 
ket which  is  intensively  competitive. 

We  of  Wisconsin  have  always  pio- 
neered in  industrial  and  social  justice. 
and  I  am  perfectly  delighted  that  the 
National  Plannine;  Association  has  hon- 
ored us  with  this  fine  study  of  a  unreal 
corporation  and  indirectly  a  great  man. 
D.  C.  Everest,  of  Rothschild.  Wis. 

We  hope  that  this  study  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  other  American  Industries 
and  union.s.  showing  them  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  can  prosper  together, 
work  together  as  a  team,  with  neither 
takin?  advantage  of  the  other,  neither 
sacrificing  its  rightful  posiuon  and  both 
serving  in  the  public  welfare. 

I  congratulate  thr  NPA  on  this  fine  job 
as  well  as  its  two  distinguished  authors, 
I  congratulate,  moreover,  the  corpora- 
tion. Its  management,  and  its  employees 
which  have  b^^en  so  honored,  as  well  as 
the  communilies  in  which  Marathon 
plants  are  located. 

Finally.  Mr,  Pre;ident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conor ksio.nal  Rec- 
ord, the  text  of  an  NPA  release  which 
was  issued  yesterday.  Friday.  September 
22.  describing  this  car*  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rr.jORD.  a.s  follows: 

Stattmfnt  of  Tum  National  Pt.anwtno  Aspo- 
ciATtON  WA.sHiN<rmN.  D  C  ,  4  NoNPBorrr. 
NoNPoimcAL  Crcanizat:on.  Establishid 
IN  1034,  DivoTro  to  Plann.nc  bt  Aviiai- 
cans  in  Acnicui  tube.  Business,  Laeob.  and 

THE   PaoFESSIONa 

(OfJcirs:  Chairman.  H.  Chr.  Scnne;  vice 
cJialrmen:  U.  H.  Hedgea.  Prank  Altachul, 
Clinton  8.  Golden.  Donald  P.  Murphy. 
Beardaley  RunU;  secretary,  H.  W.  traser; 
treasurer.  W.lUam  L.  Batt;  chairman,  edi- 
torial committee.  Morris  L.  Cocke;  chairman, 
finance  committee.  Thomas  Roy  Jone?:  coun- 
sel.   Charlton   Ogburn;    director,   E.   J.   Coll.) 

The  National  Planning  Asaoclatlon  s  elehth 
case  study  on  the  Causes  rf  Industrial  Peace 
Under  Collective  Bar,;alnlng  Usued  today 
adds  strong  new  evidence  th  it  constructive 
and  reasonable  attitudes  of  employers  and 
of  union  representatives  toward  bargaining 
are  far  more  Important  In  achieving  indus- 
trtiU  peace  than  outside  factors  such  as  the 
size,  profltablUtT.  or  location  of  the  company 
or  the  number  of  unions  Involved 

The  company  analysed  In  the  newest  case 
study  Is  the  Marathon  Corp  ,  one  of  Wis- 
consin s  leadir..?  companies  In  the  highly 
competitive  paper  induatry.  The  company 
deals  with  seven  unions.  comp>osed  of  all  of 
the  company's  production  and  maintenance 
workers— about  3.000.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  member*  of  APL's  twin  paper  unions, 
the  International  Brotherhrnxls  of  Paper 
Makers  and  PxUp.  SulplUte  end  Paper  Mill 
Workers.  The  balance  are  members  of  four 
AFL  printing  unions  and  the  International 
Association  of  liachiulsts.  which  is  inde- 
pendent. 

Thr  TTPA  Committee  on  the  Catoses  of  In- 
dustrial Peace  la  responsible  for  the  report 
like  others  In  the  projected  series  of  15  caae 
studies.  The  committee  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Clinton  8.  Oolden,  advlaer  on 
lab<jr  poUcy  oX  the  Economic  Coo(>eration 
Adiiunistratloa.  and  la  compoaed  of  28  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  university  profeaaors, 
and  professional  consultants.  Interviewing 
of  company  and  union  representatives  and 
preparation  of  the  report  were  the  work  of 
R  W.  Fleming,  director  of  the  industrial 
relations   center   of   the   University   of   Wia- 


consln  at  Madlaon.  and  Edwin  E.  Wltte. 
chairman  of  the  dep>artment  of  economics 
at  the  same  U':lver8lty. 

The  authors  of  the  case  study  conclude 
that  there  are  twenty  factors  which  have 
contributed  In  varying  degrees  to  the  re- 
markable record  of  Industrial  peace  at 
Marathon.  There  seems  no  question  to 
them,  however,  that  most  Important  are  the 
facts  that  Marathon's  management  officials 
act  on  the  principle  that  "a  company  gets 
Just  about  the  kind  of  labor  relations  it 
asks  for"  and  that  the  unions  with  which 
Marathon  deals  have  a  record  of  responsi- 
bility and  maturity. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  author's 
analysis,  the  NPA  committee  stresses  the 
value  of  this  particular  study  as  a  companion 
piece  to  case  studies  1  and  7  which  dealt 
with  paper  companies  on  the  west  coaat  and 
In  New  England  "We  have  made  these  three 
studies  in  the  same  Industry  In  order  to  see 
how  unions  which  have  peaceful  relations 
with  one  company  fared  with  other  com- 
panies in  different  geographical  locales  and 
under  different  bargaining  conditions.  We 
wanted,  too.  to  explore  the  effects  that  the 
size  of  the  bargaining  unit  and  the  presence 
of  multlunlon  bargaining  had  no  specific 
relationships." 

The  committee  note*  that  Important  dif- 
ferences exist  In  the  three  paper  companies. 
For  example.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  (case 
study  1)  is  the  second  largest  pulp  and  pa- 
per company  In  the  country  and  It  bar- 
galiiS  as  part  of  a  region-wide  employer  group 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nashua  Gummed  and 
Coated  Paper  Co  in  New  Hampshire  (case 
study  7)  has  less  than  1,000  employees  and 
it  bargains  Individually  with  7  unions. 
Marathon  is  between  the  two,  both  geograph- 
ically and  in  size,  and  It  bargains  with  7 
unions  Indi'ldually.  Nevertheless  the 
authors  and  committee  find  significant  paral- 
lels in  the  basic  causes  of  Industrial  peace 
found  in  the  three  paper  companies  as  well 
as  in  the  othtr  case  studies  of  other  com- 
panies  In  other   Industries. 

The  Marathon  study  reaffirms  the  Impor- 
tance cl  these  factors  found  in  the  seven 
previously  studied  situations: 

1.  There  is  lull  acceptance  by  management 
of  the  collective-bargaining  process  and  of 
unionism  as  an  Institution. 

2.  The  unions  fully  accept  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  Industry,  they  rec- 
ognize that  the  welfare  of  their  members  de- 
pends upon  the  successful  operation  of  the 
business. 

3  The  unions  are  strong,  responsible,  and 
democratic. 

4.  The  company  stays  out  of  the  union's 
Internal  affairs:  it  does  not  seek  to  alienate 
the  workers'  allegiance  to  their  unions 

6  Mut  -al  trust  and  confidence  exist  be- 
tween the  parties.  There  have  been  no  seri- 
ous Ideological  Incompatibilities. 

6  Neither  party  to  bargaining  has  adopted 
a  legalistic  approach  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems m  the  relationship. 

7.  Negotiations  are  problem-centered — 
more  time  u  spent  on  day-to-day  problems 
than  on  defining  abstract  principles. 

8.  There  is  widespread  union-management 
consultation  and  highly  developed  mforma- 
tlon  sharing. 

The  13-year  record  of  Marathon's  peaceful 
relations  at  four  Wisconsin  plants  and  one 
Michigan  plant  has  been  marked  by  integrity, 
%oo<l  faith,  and  a  willingness  to  bargain  on 
the  part  of  the  management  and  the  unlona. 
Both  company  and  union  representatives  at 
Marathon  credit  D  C.  Everest — until  recently 
president  of  the  40-vear-old  company — as  the 
•principal  architect  "  of  the  relationship. 
But  all  e.xpress  confidence  that  his  philoso- 
phy U  -so  well  soaked  in  aU  the  way  up  and 
down  the  managerial  structure  that  most  of 
the  others  share  his  views  "  Mr.  Everest  haa 
vested  genuine  authority  over  labor-relations 
matters  In  other  officers  of  the  company,  and 


for  the  last  5  years  or  so  few  labor-relatlona 
problems  have  had  to  go  to  him. 

The  record  shows  there  haa  never  been  a 
strike  or  lockout  at  Marathon.  Arbitration 
has  never  been  resorted  to,  although  con- 
tracts call  for  arbitration  of  differences  over 
the  Interpretation  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
tract. Neither  the  company  nor  any  of  the 
unions  has  resorted  to  the  courts,  and  gov- 
ernmental administrative  agencies  have  been 
called  In  on  labor-relations  matters  only 
when  the  law  required  It.  ConcUlatlon  has 
been  resorted  to  but  twice,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  the  matter  was  beyond  the 
control  of  both  the  company  and  the  local 

union 

The  committee  and  the  authors  show  that 
the  company,  the  union,  and  the  public  have 
gained  from  this  constructive  relationship. 
The  company  has  prospered  and  steadUy  ex- 
panded Its  sales  have  increased  about  five 
and  one-half  times:  employment  has  almost 
quadrupled:  and  profits — figured  on  sales  or 
net  worth — are  satisfactory.  The  workers 
have  received  wages  above  local  levels,  com- 
parable to  competitive  rates  within  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  but  somewhat  below  met- 
ropolitan standards.  In  addition,  fringe 
benefits  accoimt  for  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
company's  wage  bUl.  Employment  has  been 
steady  and  turnover  low  Poth  the  com- 
pany and  the  unions  recognize  the  peril  of 
losing  customers  due  to  work  stoppages. 
There  has  been  no  collusion  against  the  con- 
sumer through  arbltrarUy  high  prices. 

Some  of  the  special  factors  Hated  by  the 
authors  as  significant  In  this  case  have  to 
do  mainly  with  features  of  the  paper  Indus- 
try or  the  local  environment — others  to  com- 
pany or  union  policies  and  procedures. 
Among  these  factors,  explained  In  detaU  In 
the  full  rejKjrt.  are: 

THE     INDUSTKT     AND    THE     LOCAL    ENVIRONMINT 

The  paper  Industry  has  a  better  record  d 
Industrial  peace  than  Industry  at  large.  It 
has  not  been  greatly  affected  by  fluctuations 
In  the  business  cycle,  so  stability  of  employ- 
ment has  not  been  a  major  problem.  And 
Marathon  Itself  has  made  every  effort  to 
stabilize  employment  by  diversifying  oper- 
ations to  avoid  seasonal  ups  and  downs.  In- 
vestment per  employee  In  the  paper  Industry 
Is  heavy,  thereby  giving  companies  an  In- 
centive to  make  the  conditions  of  work  at- 
tractive to  avoid  turnover. 

The  continually  expanding  employment — 
as  Marathon  grew  from  one  plant  to  a 
wholly  integrated  operation  from  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood  to  the  final  printing  of  the 
package — has  done  away  with  questions 
which  might  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
technological  changes. 

In  normal  times  no  one  paper  company  In 
Wisconsin  has  to  set  the  pace  in  negotia- 
tions with  unions.  Any  one  of  several,  of 
which  Marathon  is  one,  may  be  asked  to  do 
the  leading 

The  cities  where  Marathon  planu  are  lo- 
cated are  small:  the  company  is  an  im- 
portant employer  in  each,  and  the  largest 
single  employer  with  the  best  and  most 
stable  working  conditions  In  several.  The 
individual  Marathon  plants  are  sufBciently 
small  to  permit  an  intimacy  of  contact  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 

Use  of  the  allied  printing  label,  which  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  print- 
ing unions.  Is  now  Important  to  Marathon 
In  terms  of  customer  demand. 

Mt-T^'-Al.     ACCEPTANCE 

The  company  from  Its  Inception  has  oper- 
ated on  the  belief  that  It  i"  sound  business 
tactics  to  maintain  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions equal  to  any  In  the  area. 

Unionization  was  accepted  without  a  bat- 
tle, leaving  no  scars  or  background  of  bit- 
terness. The  company  accepts  the  unlona 
as  representatives  of  Its  employees,  making 
no  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  union,  nor  to  drive  a  wedge 


between  them.  The  company  mrlj  estab- 
lished with  lU  employees — and  when  tbm 
unions  arrived  with  them — a  reputation  for 
absolute  integrity,  and  a  wUUngness  to  alt 
down  and  talk  about  any  subject.  Through- 
out the  relationship,  particular  stress  haa 
been  placed  by  management  on  periodic  com- 
munications to  employees  about  company  af- 
fairs. 

The  seven  unlona  which  have  contract* 
with  Marathon  all  operate  within  the  frame- 
work  of  the  traditional  American  political 
economy.  They  have  been  relatively  undis- 
turbed by  Ideological  questions.  They  tmrm 
demonstrated  their  responaibUlty  reputedly. 
As  a  result  the  company  Is  willing  to  dlacuaa 
almost  any  subject  with  them  whether  tiie 
confact  calls  tar  such  discussion  or  not. 

Company-union  conferences  cover  a  wlda 
variety  of  routine  matters — a  safety  program, 
recreational  activities,  penalona.  etc.  For  ex- 
ample. Invaluable  experience  In  Uvlne  to- 
gether was  gained  ^y  the  parties  when.  In 
1937,  they  worked  together  on  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Job  evaluation  plan.  The  fact  that 
tills  cooperative  effort  was  underaken  at  a 
time  when  It  was  unfashionable  for  com- 
panies to  work  with  unions  on  job  evaluation 
served  to  develop  mutual  confidence. 

Rival  unionism  has  never  been  a  aerloue 
problem,  largely  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  company  and 
the  incumbent  imlons. 

Since  1937  the  company  has  elevated  many 
members  of  the  union  to  supenrlaory  posi- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  union  point 
of  view  Is  well  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  now  International  represent- 
atives of  both  paper  uniona  who  fcoTnerly 
were  employed  by  Marathon. 

MANACXKZNT  PaEaOGATITXa  AJTO  tmiOlt 

sKrcrariT 
This  has  never  become  a  fighting  lasue  at 
Marathon.  Employees  have  not  questKmed 
the  company's  responsibility  to  manage  the 
operations,  and  the  compamy  shows  no  fear 
that  thla  attitude  wlU  change.  At  the  start, 
the  company  granted  the  union  shop  be- 
cause It  cut  down  friction  among  union  and 
nonunion  employees.  Down  through  the 
years  the  company  has  never  been  asked  to 
discharge  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the 
union-shop  clause  except  for  failure  to  pay 
dues,  and  few  of  these  cases  have  actually 
resulted  in  dismissal.  The  unlona  have  never 
asked  for  a  check-off.  jM'eferring  that  dues 
be  coUected  in  person. 

NEGOTtATTONS 

Multiple  bargaining  was  established  in  the 
west  coast  paper  industry  by  the  time  the 
paper  unions  had  succeeded  in  organizing 
several  of  the  Wisconsin  companies.  Despite 
this  fact,  1  idlvidual  bargaining  has  always 
been  the  rule  in  Wls'-onsin  s  paper  Industry. 
Management  and  the  unions  have,  from  time 
to  time,  considered  but  decided  against  mtil- 
tip!e  bargaining. 

Marathon  bargains  with  the  paper  unlona 
on  a  svstem-wide  basis,  and  the  sessions  are 
attended  bv  about  70  people.  Prom  the  com- 
pany there'  are  usually  the  vice  president  In 
charge  of  manufacturing,  persoimel  director 
and  his  manager  of  ^age  and  salary  adminis- 
tration, all  plant  managers  as  well  as  some 
of  their  superintendents,  and  aU  plant  per- 
sonnel supervisors:  from  the  unions  several 
international  representatives  plus  local  presi- 
dents and  their  bargalnlne  committees. 
Neuher  side  calU  in  lawyers  or  other  outside 
consultants.  Both  groups  come  armed  with 
the  authority  to  make  a  decision.  No  tran- 
script of  the  record  of  sessions  la  kept  but 
minutes  are  compUed  and  distributed  to  both 
companv  and  union  people  These  minutes 
are  invaluable  in  interpreting  the  contract, 
because  they  both  amplify  and  modify  the 
agreement. 

CONXaACT    ADMINISTKATION' 

The  manner  m  which  the  parties  admin- 
ister the  contract  is  a  major  reascn  why  there 
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has  never  been  ft  ■erloua  conflict.  Both 
sides  show  respect  for  the  contract,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  s^ifflclent  confidence 
In  each  other  to  make  changes  where  daily 
events  seem  to  make  this  advisable  Though 
bcrlorlty  Is  a  troublesome  problem,  expe- 
r'ence  has  demonstra'ed  that  the  company 
and  unions  can  work  out  satisfactory  solu- 
tions. The  contract  permits  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  company  with  re- 
spect to  discipline  and  discharge,  but  In 
practice  the  company  consults  the  unions 
en  such  cases,  a  fact  which  management  says 
does  not  undermine  effective  discipline. 

'T'he  grievance  procedure  set  forth  in  each 
Marathon  contract  follows  a  common  pat- 
tern of  progression  In  practice,  most  of  the 
grievances  that  are  ever  formalized  are 
settled  at  the  plant  manager's  level.  It  Is 
company  p<3Ucy  for  such  offlcials  to  spend 
more  than  the  average  am<:unt  of  time  on 
grievances  in  order  lo  give  employees  an 
opport  —  Ity  to  discuss  the  p-.oblem  with  the 
boss  and  to  give  line  officials  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  employees  with  collateral  prob- 
lems of  mar.iigenient 

PEKSONNEL    OEPASTMENT 

The  well-developed  personnel  department 
which  exists  at  Marathon  tcday  came  Into 
being  in  1945.  but  the  company  ha.«  shown 
a  coaslrtent  interest  in  good  employee  rela- 
tions. The  department  is  respected  up  and 
down  the  line,  and  operating  offlcia's  rely 
on  it  heavily  for  advice.  Though  the  com- 
pany has  purposely  built  up  the  prestige  and 
importance  of  the  personnel  department.  It 
still  expects  line  executives  to  participate 
extensively    In    labor    relations    work. 

rUTUEE    SURVIVAL    OF    THE    REI-ATIONSHIP 

The  authors  warn  that  "the  fact  thPt  the 
past  has  been  rosy  offers  no  complete  assur- 
ance that  the  future  of  Marathon  will  be  as 
good.  Some  of  the  problems  of  the  future 
may  be  tougher  than  anvthing  the  parties 
have  had  to  face  In  the  past.  It  does  not 
take  much  effort  to  conjure  up  a  few  of 
them  " 

Among  those  the  authors  mention  are: 
What  will  happen  If  bargaining  sessions  do 
not  result  In  wages  or  fringe  benefits  during 
lean  year  ?  What  will  happen  Lf  the  Cfim- 
pany  steps  expanding  and  technological 
changes  are  prop<.^sed  which  will  displace 
workers'  What  about  seniority?  Will  this 
fast-gTowlnjt  company  successfully  orcanlze 
Itself  to  meet  its  vastly  larger  problems? 
How  will  future  changes  in  leadership  in  the 
company  and  union  ailect  the  relationship? 
Can  the  personal  contacts  of  the  pasc  be 
maintained?  Will  the  practice  of  writliig 
one  thing  in  contracts  and  then  modifying 
or  negating  it  In  the  minutes  of  meetings 
rise  to  plague  the  parties?  What  will  hap- 
pen If  a  number  of  potential  points  of  fric- 
tion between  the  Incumbent  unions  should 
break  ouf 

The  authors  are  not  pessimistic  about  the 
future  outlook  of  this  relationship.  "Coni- 
paiiy  and  union  officials  up  and  down  the 
entire  line  have  W(.rked  hard  and  long  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  record  of  Indus- 
trial peace  '  Both  groups  seem  confident 
that  they  can  continue  to  keep  the  peace. 

Chairman  Oolden  announced  that  future 
studies  in  the  series  will  be  issued  at  stag- 
gered inter vais.  Their  selection,  like  those 
already  studied,  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  followm<?  criteria: 

1.  Important  industries,  stratevjic  to  the 
country  s  ever-all   economic  health. 

2.  Geogrtjphic  distribution,  so  no  one  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  over- 
represented. 

3  Substantial  size.  With  at  least  a  thou- 
sand employees. 

4.  A  competitive  sltuatlcn,  where  It  was 
Impossible  to  "buy  peace  at  a  price." 

5.  Where  fwace  could  not  be  explained  by 
•  personality  or  unique  factor. 

6  Wh-re  problems  represented  Important 
industrial  relations  questions. 


7.  Finally,  the  absence  of  strikes— though 
"How  many  strikes?"  was  as  a  rule  less  cru- 
cial than  "How  much  and  what  kind  of 
freedom  does  the  employer  enjoy  in  his  re- 
lationship with  the  union?  How  much  mu- 
tual conffdence  have  both  parties''  Have 
the  company,  the  union,  and  the  general 
public  gained  or  lost  from  the  relationship?" 

MXMBFRS    OF    TUB    COMMrTTIE    ON    THE    CaCSES 
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Mr.  Sabath  on  Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  brinR  to  the 
attention    of    our   colleagues   a    distin- 


guished article  on  brotherhood  by  (  ur 
senior  Member,  the  Honorable  Adolph 
J.  Sabath  This  latest  evidence  of  de- 
votion to  the  best  ideals  of  dcmocrauc 
thought  will  be  no  surprise  to  any  of  us. 
It  i.s  nothinp  more  thar  a  reflection  of 
what  Mr  Sabath  has  stood  for  in  the 
House  for  more  than  four  decades.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  of  ever>'  race,  color,  and 
creed: 

I  Prom   the  Sentinel.  Chicago.  111.  of 
September  7.  l»50| 
A   Corx   roa   ToMoaaow— Diaw   of   Conche^s 
Gives  His  Croo— "Ten  covmandmfnts  or 
G(jod  Wu.l"  OrrE2s  Am  bicans  a  Reaiistic 
Proceam  for  Universai,  Brotherhood 
(By  Representatltve  Adoi  ph  J.  Sabath  i 
There  are  various  approaches  to  such  a  sub- 
ject ns  the  role  of  brotherhood  in  building 
a  better  America.     A  cynic  would  point  to 
the    failures   of    our    past    and    predict    that, 
short  of   a   miracle,   we   are   doomed   to   the 
same   dismal   record    for   the   future,     A   so- 
phisticate would  sci.ff  at  so  trite  a  concept 
as  the  idea  of  brotherhood.     I  can  only  ap- 
proach it  with  a  sense  of  profound  humility. 
For  I  seriously  bellere  that  the  effective  force 
of  human  brotherhood  is  one  of  those  funda- 
mental truths  which  is  so  Important  to  otir 
w.iy  of  life  that  no  one  has  ever  t)een  able 
to  express  completely  the  way  he  feels  about 
it.     There  Is  always  the  temptation  to  fall 
Into  stereotyped   phrases  -*hen  rrnrds  seem 
In  .'dequnte. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  kind  of  brother- 
hood we  can  feel— even  if  we  can't  describe 
It — Is  exprefsed  in  action  ai>d  in  attitudes 
far  more  effectively  than  It  can  be  said  In 
words  I  shaU  not  try.  therefore,  to  give 
you  a  definition  of  brotherhood.  But  per- 
haps we  can.  together,  recognise  some  of 
the  glaring  inadequacies  In  our  present  prac- 
tices. We  can  try  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  concerned  with  s  form  of  sentimental- 
ity, with  a  cult  of  Intellectual  snobbery,  or 
with  censorlousness.  Instead  we  can  try  to 
free  the  genuine  product  from  the  miscon- 
ceptions produced  by  slipshod  thinking.  We 
can  then  set  it  on  an  open  stage  to  startle 
the  world  into  some  sort  of  vlgorotia  action. 

PKACnCAL    AMD    DYNAMIC 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are.  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  Ls 
something  which  is  at  once  very  dynamic 
and  very  practical  for  the  world  tn  which 
we  are  living  today  A  tri  "  .spirit  of  brother- 
hood, if  I  muy  paraphrase  Chesterton,  has 
not  been  tried  and  found  wanting  It  has. 
rather,  too  often  been  found  difficult  and 
not   tried 

Clearly.  I  think,  we  have  iK5t  yet  fully 
achieved  the  kind  of  brotherhood  which  will 
build  a  better  America.  There  Is  great  need 
for  a  realistic  attitude  toward  this  funda- 
mental spiritual  problem  of  our  age.  We 
cannot  In  the  mid-twentieth  century  fall 
back  on  the  easy  optimism  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  or  find  reassurance  by  re- 
treating into  small  groups  of  like-minded 
men  and  women.  For  all  of  us.  the  last 
vestiges  of  complacency  were  shattered  by 
the  atomic  bomb.  Our  present  challeni^e  Ls 
to  make  sure  that  complacency  is  not  dis- 
placed by  more  confusion,  because  confu- 
sion breeds  fear  and  fear  can  produce  such  • 
a  bevy  of  gods  that  it  Is  terribly  hard  to 
decide  which  one  to  follow.  There  is  always 
the  danger  that  some  people  will  ch(X)se  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  na- 
tion or  race,  while  others  surrender  to  an 
economic  or  social  class.  Some  men  may 
seek  solace  in  a  Intxjratory  while  others  find 
refuge  in  demagoguery. 

Otm    »EST    INST1WCT8 

But  another  attitude  is  possible — an  at- 
titude which  draws  upon  oiir  bes'.  instincts 
without  discounting  our   worst.      It   would 
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recognize  that  prejudice  Is  real  and  often 
deeply  entrenched,  but  that  there  U  some- 
thing we  can  do  about  it.  It  is  the  mCKXl 
of  an  early  circuit  rider  who  took  as  his 
text  the  verse.  "They  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also  " 
"This  text  shows  three  things,"  he  said. 
"First,  the  world  Is  upside  down.  Second, 
It  should  be  turned  right  side  up.  And 
third,  we  are  the  ones  to  do  It." 

We  can  start  by  building  a  better  America. 
But  to  build  a  better  America  we  must  also 
build  a  better  world,  for  the  good  reason 
that  our  future  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  make  the  basic  spirit  of  American  democ- 
racy real  to  the  world,  particularly  to  the 
strategic  areas  of  Europe.  We  must  neither 
underestimate  what  Americang  can  do  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  western  Europe  in 
our  political  and  economic  future,  nor  over- 
look the  fact  that  some  western  Europeans 
have  some  serious  reservations  about  both 
our  stability  and  our  freedom. 

IfO    LONCE*    A     PROBLEM 

Racial  and  religious  discrimination  In  the 
United  States  Is  no  longer  a  domestic  prob- 
lem It  Is.  perhaps,  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  European-American  understanding  which 
exists  and  the  mo.t  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  opponents  of  our  way  of  life. 
We  must  understand  that,  in  a  cold  war, 
every  Incident  of  race  violence  of  discriml- 
naUon  is  played  up  in  the  overseas  news- 
papers or  over  the  radio,  with  no  indication 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years.  Indeed,  It  is  very  dilBcuit  to 
explain  this  progress  to  Europeans  without 
seeming  to  defend  the  scandal  of  racial,  re- 
ligious segregation,  and  discrimination. 

Europeans  naturally  see  the  discrepancy 
between  American  ideals  and  American  prac- 
tice in  simpler  terms  than  we  do.  Even  so 
conservative  and  strongly  anti-Communist 
a  paper  as  Le  Monde  questions  the  sincerity 
of  our  democratic  ideals.  Last  fall,  for  ex- 
ample. Pierre  Emmanual.  a  well-known 
French  writer,  described  In  its  pages  the 
coming  American  fascism,  by  putting  to- 
gether some  half  truths  about  our  prejudices, 
the  power  of  American  capitalists,  and  the 
FBI.  Stressing  the  immaturity  of  American 
political  traditions,  he  concluded  that 
fascism  is  a  real  possibility  in  the  United 
States  because,  "Its  traditions  are  not  strong 
enough  to  free  it  from  this  result." 

For   the   most   part,   those   Europeans   who 
have    visited    America    are    wiser    and    more 
charitable  because  they  have  been  Impressed 
by    the   spirit   of    our    people,    by    our    inex- 
haustible interest  in  social  experimentation. 
and    by    our     generosity     and     friendliness. 
Throueh  these  visits  they  are  beginning  to 
understand    that    tnere    are    many    sides    to 
American  life  which  have  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  world.     But  at  the 
same  time  they  are  especially  aware  of  the 
curious     contradictions     of     our     traditional 
Idealism    and    democratic    political    system. 
Syed  Adam  Edward  Hogan-Shaddall.  of  Ma- 
laya, one  of  10  students  froTi  nations  In  the 
Near  East.  Far  East,  and  southern  Asia,  com- 
mented   wonderingly    to    a    reporter,    "Dis- 
crimination is  willfully  done  here  by  individ- 
uals   who    have    been    taught    to    think    and 
reason,    whose    intelligence    has    beer^    devel- 
oped high  enough  to  know  right  from  uTong 
and  to  correct  wTong.    •    *    •    What  good  Is 
your  fine  system  of  free  public  education  If 
It  has  failed  in  this  essential?"     We  cannot 
afford  to  disregard  such  criticism. 

CHALLENGE    POINTED   UP 

I  have  stressed  those  aspects  of  American 
life  which  puzzle  our  friends  from  across 
tlia  was  because  they  point  up  the  challenge 
In  oar  effort  to  reduce  the  source  of  these 
tensions.     It  is  not  enough  to  export  food 


and  supplies  Our  ECA  program  calls  for 
dollars — but  even  more  Important  In  the  long 
run  Is  confidence.  There  must  be  the  as- 
surance that  we  are  a  Nation  whose  democ- 
racy is  healthy,  whose  fundamental  tolerance 
of  differences  is  great,  and  whose  determina- 
tion to  stand  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  Integrity  Is  more  than  a  dis- 
guise for  economic  and  political  aspiration. 
The  strength  of  the  United  States,  as  seen 
from  abroad,  is  both  a  great  and  a  frighten- 
ing thing.  Sometimes  we  are  told,  it  seems 
to  be  magnanimous  and  respionslble;  at  other 
times  irresponsible  and  evil. 

The  task  of  building  a  better  America 
which  faces  us  in  1950  has,  perhaps,  never 
before  in  our  history  been  so  directly  Im- 
portant to  so  many  people  all  over  the  world. 
In  this  connection.  Rabbi  Louis  I.  Newman 
has  pointed  to  the  importance  of  realistic 
positivism.  We  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
unless  we  recognize  otir  weaknesses  but 
neither,  he  suggests,  can  we  genuinely 
achieve  it  If  we  lose  sight  of  our  strength. 
"There  are  universal  Items,"  says  Rabbi  New- 
man, "such  as  the  love  of  liberty,  an  appreci- 
ation of  character  and  Integrity  among  citi- 
zens, and  to  improve  the  peoples  welfare. 
which.  If  emphasized,  can  lead  to  cooperation 
with  other  like-minded  peoples.  We  must 
underscore  the  factc«-s  that  unite  rather  than 
divide  us." 

LESSON    CNDEESCORED 

Let  us,  therefore,  underscore  one  of  the 
very  special  lessons  which  we  have  learned 
m  this  country— a  lesson  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  fundamental  Importance  We 
have  here  learned  In  a  unique  way  the  Im- 
portance of  creative  minorities.  We  have 
come  to  understand  the  American  way  as 
B  system  of  listening  to  new  ideas,  testing 
them  out  against  old  Ideas,  aiid  balancing 
the  interests  of  all  of  us  as  well  as  we  can 
with  the  interests  of  the  few.  We  are  con- 
vinced as  a  Nation  that  diverse  points  of 
view  and  contrasting  backgrounds  can  pro- 
duce a  dynamic  fusion  of  Interest,  instead  of 
perpetuating  the  chaos  of  ancient  animosi- 
ties But  as  we  look  Into  our  past  and  then 
forward  Into  the  future.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  become  overconfident  m  an  easy  victory. 
Neither  can  we  be  paralyzed  by  fear  of  an 
unavoidable  defeat  as  we  seek  to  carry  for- 
ward the  development  of  creative  good  wiU  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Because  of  their  special  awareness  of  our 
peculiar  heritage  in  this  vital  field  of  hu- 
^n  values.  I  should  like  to  call  to  witness 
three  of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  time, 
one  a  scientist  and  administrator,  one  a 
statesman,  and  one  an  educator. 

At  the  point  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  David  E.  UU- 
enthal  put  his  conviction  of  the  power  of 
our  highest  Ideals  Into  magnificent  prose^ 
-our  democratic  faith  is  an  expression  of 
our  sense  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
of  what  is  fair  and  decent  and  of  what  Is 
just  crude  use  of  arbitrary  power."  he  wrote. 
"We  do  have  weaknesses,  and  they  must  be 
carefully  assessed.  •  '  *  Nevertheless, 
because  the  burdens  of  world  leadership  hare 
been  thrust  upon  us.  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary that  we  remember  how  strong  we  are. 
and  why.  •  *  *  This  faith  Is  the  chief 
armament  of  our  democracy.  It  is  the  most 
p.'ent  weapon  ever  devised.  Compared  with 
It,  the  atomic  bomb  is  a  firecracker." 

Our  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  in 
his  April  address  to  the  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  named  the  ideas  of  freedom  and 
diversity  as  the  two  great  sources  of  our 
security  and  our  well-being.  These  ideas,  he 
said  "have  survived  and  flourished  here  in 
the  United  States  because  we  accept  and 
practice  a  third  Idea — and  that  is  tolerance. 
We  say  and  we  believe  my  freedom,  my 
right  to  be  different,  depends  on  yours.     I 


can  be  free  only  to  the  extent  that  you  are 
free,  too.'  " 

AMTllX/lft    TO    rCAB 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  the  president  of  Flsk 
University,  finds  in  the  mentality  and  spirit 
of  younger  Americans  the  antidote  to  fear 
ard  the  sense  of  futility  which  are  the 
enemies  of  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  with 
which  you  and  I  are  concerned.  "It  Is  a 
positive  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
world,  a  sense  of  direction  that  is  reslistic 
and  free  from  the  conatrlctmg  mythologies 
of  the  past."  he  writes.  The  wide  appeal  of 
such  a  new  and  creative  force  Is  especially 
exemplified  by  "the  swift  contagion  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  rights  "  He  sees  a  grow- 
ing acceptance  of  the  principle  of  action  In 
"the  sweeping  extension  of  suffrage,  the  be- 
ginning of  rebellion  of  college  youth  against 
the  snobbishness  of  fraterriitles  and  soror- 
ities, the  relaxation  of  racial  and  reUglous 
quota  systems  in  colleges,  the  growth  of 
organizations  for  democratic  action,  and  the 
mounting  protests  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination throughout  th-»  Nation  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  world.  This  Is  a  new 
front."  he  concludes,  "a  new  orientation,  a 
new  values  stress  that  is  different  in  texture 
and  character  from  the  unhealthy  fears  that 
possess  the  minds  of  cynics." 

As  we  catch  the  vision  of  these  great  men. 
who  in  their  lives  and  careers  are  representa- 
tive of  the  dynamic  power  of  diversity,  we 
can  move  forward  in  our  ow^n  spheres  to- 
ward that  way  of  life  which  is  an  expression 
of  our  deepest  convictions  and  our  highest 
Ideals.  We  recognise  that  our  Individual 
lives  are  shaped  and  directed  by  the  action 
of  others.  A  community  Is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  share  cammon  values  axid 
aspirations.  But  each  of  us  learns  best  to 
recognize  the  spirit  of  the  true  tM-otherhood 
In  that  community  by  the  action  that  shows 
it.  Man  is  seldom  neutral  In  the  presence 
of  a  fellow  man.  He  either  approves  or  dis- 
approves of  his  style  of  life,  and  the  effect 
of  that  attitude  inevitably  influences  the 
community.  In  acting  In  the  spirit  of  a 
brother  a  man  learns  that  he  Is  like  other 
people,  that  he  can  rely  on  them,  that  they 
are  a  p>art  of  his  community  as  he  is  a  part 
of  theirs.  The  power  generated  from  his  con- 
cept of  brotherhood — the  power  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lilienthal.  makes  the  atomic 
bomb  a  mere  firecracker — develops  &s  much 
from  the  small  acts  of  many  men  as  It  does 
from  great  causes  or  words  of  a  few  great 
man. 

AK  nrCSCAL  OPPOHTCmTT 

We  have  had,  in  this  country,  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  understand  the  true  princi- 
ples of  brotherhood.     Our  forefathers  fotmd 
a  rich  and  spacious  country  with  room  for 
new  ideas.     We  have  drawn  on  the  strength 
and  productivity  of  our  land.    We  have  also 
drawn   on   the   cultures    and   convictions   ot 
those   people   from   ail   over   the   world   who 
have  come  to  America  to  make  it  their  home. 
Our  Nation  was  born  during  a  period  when 
the  ideas  of  the  rights  of  men  and  of  toler- 
ance   were    taking    on    new    meaning,    and 
widening  In  their  scope.    The  toleration  acts 
In  the  seventeenth  century  granted  permis- 
sion only  to  exist,  to  a  restricted  number  of 
religious  groups.     Then   men   such   as  John 
Miiton  and  Jock  Locke  began  to  enlarge  this 
meaning  to  Include  everything  In  political. 
religious,  and  artistic  life  except  the  "obvi- 
ously great  evils."     The  principles  which  In- 
spired the  American  Revolution,  and  which 
guided  those  great  men  who  founded  our 
form  of  government,  were  a  further  extension 
of   the   Idea  of  tolerance.     We   have   not   al- 
ways succeeded  tn  carrying  out  these  prm- 
ciples,  but  we  have  neve.',  as  a  nation,  sur- 
rendered the   right   to  aspire  to   them.     We 
are  confident  that  the  idea  of  tolerance — of 
creative    good    will — grows    slowly,    perhaps. 
but    that    it    increases    in    circles    of    ever- 
Increasing  diameters. 
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The  late  Reverend  Peter  Marshall.  In  open- 
ing the  Uniied  States  Scntite.  once  said  IhlH 
prayer:  "Help  us.  O  Lord,  when  we  want 
to  do  the  right  thing,  but  Itnow  not  what  It 
Is.  But  help  us  mo6t  when  we  know  per- 
fectly well  what  we  ought  to  do  and  do  not 
want  to  do  It. '  Thla  U  the  Kind  of  help 
which  aU  of  us  UfC.i  today.  We  Itnow  that 
if  we  fall  to  tran&lale  creative  ideaa  Inbi 
♦he  reality  of  everyday  Ufe.  the  reeult  U  werf 
likely  to  be  frustrnUon.  feur,  conXualoa.  and 
uncertainty.  We  believe  that  the  Indlvlduui 
human  spirit  la  the  source  of  our  ttrength: 
that  the  private  thlnkinj;  of  each  of  us  helps 
to  determine  public  atuiude*.  Thla  U  our 
personal  and  private  challenge.  In  a  public 
sense  we  have  the  opportuiuty  and  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to  help  place  these  principles  of 
brotherhood  In  the  fabric  of  our  govern- 
mental structure  and  In  the  law  of  our  land. 

T»N   COMMANDMENTS 

Dr  Walter  W  Van  Kirk  has  set  down 
what  he  calls  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
Good  Win.  I  should  like  to  Include  them 
here: 

"1.  I  will  respect  all  men  and  women  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  religion. 

"2.  1  will  protect  and  defend  my  nelghlx>r 
and  my  neighbor's  children  against  the  rav- 
ages of  racial  or  religious  bigotry. 

•3.  I  will  exemplify  In  my  own  life  ttie 
spirit  of  good   will  and  understanding. 

••4.  I  will  challenge  the  philosophy  of  raclil 
superiority  by  whomsoever  It  may  be  pro- 
claimed, whether  thty  be  kings,  dlctatois, 
or  demagogs. 

"5.  I  will  not  be  misled  by  the  propaganda 
of  those  who  seek  to  set  race  against  rare 
or  nation  against  nation. 

"«.  I  will  refuse  to  support  any  organizj- 
tlon  that  has  for  Its  purpose  the  spreading 
of  antl-SemlUsm,  and  antl-CathoUcUm,  or 
antl  -  Protestau  tlsm . 

"7.  I  will  establish  comradesihlp  with  these 
who  seek  to  exalt  the  spirit  of  love  and 
reconciliation  throughout  the  world. 

"8.  I  will  attribute  to  those  who  differ  f  re  m 
me  the  same  degree  of  sincerity  that  I  clii  m 
for  myself. 

"9.  I  win  uphold  the  clrll  rights  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  all  citizens  and  groups 
whether  I  agree  with  them  cr  not. 

•10.  I  will  do  more  than  live  and  let  live — 
I  wUl  live  and  help  live." 

These  principles  must  be  aopUed  to  cur 
actions  and  our  thoughts.  We  can  bef;ln 
to  apply  them  each  morning  as  we  read  the 
paper  or  listen  to  the  radio.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  use  them  throughout  each  day  as 
we  express  an  opinion  or  cast  a  vote.  Ttey 
are  the  key  to  the  enactment  of  good  lalwr 
legislation,  or  sound  foreign  policy,  or  wise 
social  security  and  welfare  programs,  or  a 
genuine  civil  rights  act. 

THX  SHOCK  rOKCES 

President  Truman  has  said.  "The  Protes- 
tant church,  the  Catholic  church,  and  "-he 
Jewish  syna^cgue.  bound  tcgethor  In  i.he 
American  tmlty  of  brotherhood,  miut  pro- 
vide tlie  shtKk  forces  to  accomplish  a  mtjral 
and  spiritual  awakenmg.  No  other  agency 
can  do  It.  Unless  it  is  done,  we  are  hen<lrd 
for  the  disaster  we  deserve."  We  know  that 
Xbm  true  basis  of  the  democratic  Idea — <jur 
real  security — does  not  derive  from  bullets 
or  atomic  t>ombs.  The  men  of  science  v/ho 
understand  the  secret  of  the  atom  have  b<>en 
the  first  to  point  out  that  a  dynamic  democ- 
racy depends  upon  ideas  rather  than  u|X)n 
weapons.  We  reeognize  that  the  forces  of 
hatred  and  destruction  seem  sometimes  to 
pravail.  But  we  know.  too.  that  it  is  precu^iy 
in  times  such  as  these  that  people  find  cour- 
age and  strength  out  of  their  very  extremity. 
In  this  crisis  friendship  and  teamwork  among 
Jews  and  Christians  and  all  the  groups  t^iat 
make  up  America  is  essential.  We  believe 
In  the  people — the  people  of  every  race,  creed, 
color,  class,  and  kind. 


Laying  the  FoundatHin  for  a  Stronger 
America  Through  Leadership  and  Ra- 
cial Team  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C0>1?T0N  1.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  2Z.  1950 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  a  bill  which  had  for  its 
objective  the  making  possible  of  funds 
for  the  establishment  in  Disunond,  Mo., 
of  a  national  shrine  at  the  birthplace  of 
the  late  eminent  Negro  scientist,  George 
Washington  Carver.  Four  years  previ- 
ous to  this,  it  was  also  my  privilege  to 
assist  in  the  sponsoring  of  legislation 
which  authorized  the  coinage  of  5.000,- 

000  Booker  T.  Washington  memorial 
half-dollars  ^-o  be  sold  at  a  premium  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  memorial 
pt  the  birthplace  of  Booker  T.  Wa^^hing- 
ton— America's    greatest    Negro    leader. 

1  also  cooperated  in  .securing  a  United 
States  post  office  known  as  Booker 
Washington  Birthplace.  Virginia,  which 
I  understand  now  has  been  a  second  class 
post  office  for  3  years.  Three  Nation- 
wide good  will  building  contests  have 
been  conducted  with  a  total  of  more 
than  7.000,000  pieces  of  mail  passing 
through  the  post  office  in  addition  to 
the  regular  mail  handled. 

AMERICA'S    LABCFST    MINOHrTT    CEOOP 

The  Negro  makes  up  Ameiica's  lar<;e<;t 
minority  group.  He  has  grown  ."^uffl- 
ciently  large  in  numbers  to  make  a  defi- 
nite contribution  to  national  welfare  or 
to  serve  as  a  menace  to  national  prog- 
ress— depending  upon  the  opportunities 
for  development  or  the  lack  of  it  which- 
ever is  afforded  him. 

I  have  t>een  interested  In  working  with 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial  idea  and  the  Gecr?e  Washing- 
ton Carver  National  Monument  Foun- 
dation because  it  is  my  opinion  that 
through  pride  of  race  and  efficient  serv- 
ice, the  Ne-rro  can  earn  for  himself  a  re- 
spected place  in  the  economic  life  of 
America,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
tributes his  share  to  national  prot^ress. 
I  further  believe  that  as  lawmakers  and 
members  of  a  majority  group,  it  is  our 
duty  to  seriously  consider  the  needs  of 
these  15,000.000  struggUng  Americans. 

SATS.  SANE  LrArwasHn* 

Properly  helped  and  Intellisently  led. 
t*  e  Negro  is  in  position  to  make  large 
contributions  to  our  American  way  of 
hfe.  This  has  been  plainly  evidenced  in 
the  lives  of  the  large  number  of  Negroes 
who  have  measured  up  in  a  most  com- 
n.endable  way  to  American  standards 
and  Ideals— particularly  in  the  case  of 
u.seful  and  succes.sful  lives  like  tho^e  of 
Georce  Wa.shington  Carver  and  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Just  what  the  Ne?ro 
C5»n  accomplish  through  safe,  construc- 
tive leadership  is  being  evidenced  too  in 
the  very  worth-while  program  that  Ls  l>e- 
Ing  headed  by  S.  J.  Phiilips.  president 
cf  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 


Memorial  and  the  Georire  Wasnin-ton 
Carver  National  Monument  Foundation. 
I  have  cooperated  closely  with  S.  J.  PhiU 
lips  and  have  seen  the  very  tilling  re- 
sults of  his  leadership.  Through  his  ef- 
forts and  those  associated  \Mth  him.  a 
r-^tional  program  for  Negroes  m  agri- 
cultural d,.'velopment.  health,  trade, 
and  industrial  training,  and  In'.erraclal 
good  will  is  making  It.-^elf  felt  over  the 
Nation  in  general  and  In  the  £k)uth  in 
particular.  Dr.  Phillips  is  well  educat- 
ed, trained,  and  efficient,  an  untiring 
worker  and  an  ardent  apcstli  of  the 
ideals  and  teachings  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington—but above  all  this,  he  fas  sufB- 
cient  courtesy  and  humility  to  appeal  to 
men  of  all  races  and  creeds.  H-?  is  defi- 
nitely laying  a  foundation  upon  wh:ch 
whites  and  Negroes  can  work  together 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

EXAMPLrs     IN     rULXING     TOCCTHtR 

Through  the  efforts  of  8.  J.  Phillips, 
the  makers  of  Royal  Crown  c:ola.  the 
Nehi  Corp.  of  Columbus.  Ga..  has  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  help  develop 
the  birthplace  of  Booker  T.  Wa;.hington. 
in  Franklin  County  Va  .  as  an  ncentive 
to  greater  racial  pride  for  the  Negro  and 
to  help  to  make  possible  trade  and  in- 
dustrial training  to  Negroes  below  high 
school  level.  This  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  understanding  and  friendship. 
Because  these  qualities  were  injected  by 
S.  J.  Phillips,  this  corporation  was  sold 
on  Booker  T.  Washington  s  idea  of  "help- 
fulness toward  others" — and  not  only 
has  the  Ne^ro  benefited  mati-nally  by 
this  cooperation,  but  so  has  the  South 
and  the  Nation  in  general. 

Hundreds  of  Negro  familie?  in  Roa- 
noke and  Franklin  County  ir  Virginia 
are  being  benefited  by  proiirams  of 
trade  and  industrial  training  which  have 
been  set  up  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Phillipj..  in  trade 
schools  'established  at  Roanoi.e  and  at 
Booker  Washington  Birthplice.  Vir- 
ginia. These  schools  are  efficiently 
staffed,  meet  State  educational  require- 
ments, and  are  helping  to  fill  what  Is 
possibly  one  of  the  greatest  ne«ls  among 
Ne^rroes  today — the  need  for  training 
adult  Negroes  of  low  educational  status. 

Recently  Dr.  Phillips  has  caosed  to  be 
set  into  motion  in  the  State  cf  Georgia, 
a  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Negro  agilcultural  service  center  at 
Camp  John  Hope  near  Fort  Valley.  Ga. ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  give  help  to  the 
thousands  of  Nesro  farmers  and  faim 
families  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  set  a.side  a  tract  of  land  on  whch 
the  Arrricultural  Service  Center  will  be 
erected  and  that  some  of  Georgia's  most 
eminent  southern  leaders  are  working 
side  by  side  with  Nc?ro  leaders  of  the 
State  and  with  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  Memorial  to  Initiate  the 
help  which  this  agricultural  service  cen- 
ter can  give  to  the  Negroes  of  Georgia. 

At  Diamond.  Mo.,  the  birthplace  of 
George  Washington  Carver.  Dr.  Phillips 
is  working  with  the  banks  of  the  State 
and  many  outstanding  Missourians  to 
get  under  way  the  program  of  the  George 
Washington  Carver  Ix'aLional  Ivlciiunent 


Foundation,  which  has  the  following 
objectives: 

First.  To  promote  racial  undersUnd- 
ing  and  harmony. 

Second.  To  help  underprivileged 
youth  through  opportunity  scholarships. 

Third.  To  establish  community  service 
clubs  which  will  work  toward  the  higher 
development  of  Negro  community  Ufe. 

Fourth.  To  aid  Negroes  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  i-ural  leadership 

Fifth.  To  secure  funds  to  financially 
assist  nonprofit  educational  institutions. 

SnLDINC    AN    IKVINCIBLI    AMERICA 

Ours  is  a  land  of  many  races  and 
creeds.  We  must  pull  together  if  we 
would  biuld  an  invincible  nation.  To 
make  a  strong  team,  each  man  must  be 
in  position  to  do  his  share  of  the  pulling. 
The  Negro  can.  in  the  word<^  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  offer  30.000.000  hands  in 
our  forward  pull — or  use  the  same  num- 
ber of  hands  to  retard  our  progress — de- 
pending upon  the  opportunities  which 
America  eives  him  for  development. 

The  tvpe  of  race  building  protrram  be- 
ing earned  out  by  the  Booker  T  Wash- 
ington Birthplace  Memorial  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  S.  J  Phillips,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  program  that  will  help 
in  the  building  of  a  stronger  America. 
This  is  the  type  of  program  that  defi- 
nitely deserves  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
The  Negro  has  made  wonderfully  rapid 
strides  during  the  85  years  of  his  free- 
dom. If  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  men  like 
Booker  T.  Wa.shington  and  George 
Washington  Carver,  under  the  t>-pe  of 
leadership  offered  by  Dr.  S.  J.  PhilLps— 
his  future  will  be  secure. 

Anvone  interested  can  receive  more 
detailed  information  about  these  proj- 
ects by  writing  Dr.  S.  J.  Phillips,  presi- 
dent of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birth- 
place Memorial.  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace.  Vu-gmio  ;  and  Dr.  PhilUps.  as 
president  of  the  Georee  Washington 
Carver  National  Monument  Foundation, 
at  Diamond,  Mo. 


Panama  Canal  Zone  Employees  and 
Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


or  WISCONSIN 
.N  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESJ:NT.«iTI\'ES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 
Mr  BIEMII-LER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  a  section  of  the 
conference  report  on  House  bill  89J). 
under  which  Federal  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  will  begin  to  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

For  manv  vears.  because  of  the  proD- 
lem  of  obtaining  qualified  American  citi- 
zens to  work  in  the  Canal  Zone,  these 
these  employees  have  been  exempt  from 
pavment  of  such  ta.xes. 

Both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  versions 
of  House  bill  8920  were  in  agreement 
that  these  employees  should  now  become 


liable  for  the  levy  on  income.     This  was 
in  accord  with  the  policy  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  seeking  additional  reve- 
nue to  help  liquidate  our  present  ex- 
traordinary   defense    spending    and    to 
help  curb  inflation.      However,  the  bill 
passed  by  this  body  fixed  the  effective 
date  of  the  tax  upon  Canal  Zone  em- 
ployees as  January   1,   1950.  while  the 
Senate-approved  version  of  the  measure 
made  the  tax  effective  January  1     1951. 
In  conference,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  provision  on  this  point,  and  the 
United  States  citizens  employed  by  our 
Government  m  this  zone  will  be  required 
not  only  to  pay  a  tax  from  which  they 
have  been  exempt  for  approximately  28 
years,  but  they  will  have  to  pay  retro- 
actively for  the  entire  calendar  year  1950. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  note  that  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  the  Panama  Canal  employ- 
ees have  been  fixed  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  these  workers  have  nrt  been 
subject  to  the  tax  in  previous  years.     In 
addition,  heavy  reductions  in  force  have 
occurred    in    the   Canal    Zone    recently, 
which  have  resulted  m  many  former  em- 
ployees leaving  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  returning  to  the  States. 

Our  approval  of  that  portion  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  8920  estab- 
lishing the  Panama  Canal  employees' 
income-tax  liability  as  of  January  1, 
1950  will  result  in  these  workers  being 
subjected  retroactively  to  paj-ment. 
Since  past  wages  have  been  disbursed  by 
the  affected  group  during  1950  without 
knowledge  of  the  impending  tax.  they 
Will  suffer  serious  financial  strain  in 
comparison  with  their  fellow  Umted 
States  citizens  in  the  States, 

As  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  all 
citizens  subject  to  increased  tax  pay- 
ments I  would  suggest  that  the  newly 
covered  Panama  Canal  employees  have 
the  opportunity  of  rebudgeting  their  in- 
comes between  October  and  December 
1950  so  that  they  and  their  families  will 
be  able  to  withstand  the  additional 
financial  strain  caused  by  effectuating 
the  income  tax  in  January  1951.  Other - 
v.-ise  thev  will  not  only  have  to  accept  the 
new  responsibility  in  the  year  to  come, 
but  will  have  to  face  severe  economic 
hardship  in  paying  the  taxes  due  for 
the  entire  calendar  1950 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
few  emplovees  involved  in  comparison 
with  our  entire  tax -paying  population  is 
to  have  them  commence  paving  income 
taxes  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
calendar  year  1951. 


A  Truth  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 
Mr    SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,   nearly 
4  years  ago  I  urged  and  advocated  larger 
appropriations  for  our  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts.    Unfortunately,  at  that 


time,  many  gentlemen  opposed  It  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  effective  these 
broadcasts  had  to  be  done  by  individuals 
familiar  with  the  respective  foreign  lan- 
guases.  many  of  which  represented 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtam.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position has  been  raised  to  the  Voice  of 
America  concept.  Those  in  charge  of 
these  broadcasts  and  its  publicity  were 
severelv  criticized  for  employing  an- 
nouncers and  assistants  who  were  di- 
rectly familiar  with  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  these  countries  and  their  lan- 
guages. 

A  welcomed  change  has  taken  place  as 
manifested  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  dated 
September  15,  1950,  entitled  '"A  Truth 
Program."  These  very  gentlemen  who 
opposed  :he  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
and  iT.s  appropriations  now  feel,  as  I 
have  always  felt,  that  a  great  deal  of 
constructive  good  has  been  realized  as 
a  result  therefrom.  A  larger  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  justifiable  and 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  article  afore- 
mentioned follows: 

A  Thuth  Phogram 
Poi  a  long  time  the  American  State  De- 
partments  inlormation  program  has  been 
symbolized  by  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. But  the  program  has  more  sides  to 
It  than  radio  alone. 

Thus  it  Is  gratifying  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  voted  to  re- 
store cuts  m  the  fund  for  this  activity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  will  follow  the  committee 
judgment  in  raising  the  amount  to  the 
$97,212,000  which  the  Department  requested. 
The  877.868.000  which  the  House  earlier 
approved  would  have  provided  for  the  radio 
broadcasts  but  the  cuts  It  made  would  have 
restricte-l  severelv  some  other  types  of  useful 
propaganda  work,  particularly  in  motion 
pictures,  libraries,  and  information  centers, 
and  the  exchange-of-persons   program. 

Th"re  is  great  need  for  use  cf  the  prmted 
as  well  as  the  spoken  word  In  many  of  the 
fringe  countries  be.ween  the  western  and 
the  ^Communist  worlds  American  libraries 
CM-  information  centers  can  be  extremely  use- 
ful Books,  magazines,  and  pamphlets.  In- 
cluding serious  matter  In  comic-book  format, 
can  KG  where  radio  receivers,  especially  short- 
wave  are  rare  if  not  forbidden. 

Simiiarlv.  educational  films  can  make  a 
lasting  impression  and  a  wholesome  supple- 
ment'to  American-made  commercial  enter- 
tainment. As  for  the  -exchange  cf  persons," 
the  House  objected  to  brlngirxg  85  Tltoist 
leaders  from  Yucoslavia  to  observe  American 
agricultural  and  industrial  methods  but  this 
could  have  very  practical  resvUts  m  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  the  broad  propaganda 
eSort  It  may  be  noted,  will  be  paid  lor  out 
o.  counterpart  funds  which  foreign  govern- 
ments have  put  up  to  match  Marshall  plan 
aid  to  their  cotintrics.  This  part  of  the  sum, 
in  fact  amounts  to  slightly  more  than  the 
$19,344,000  which  would  be  put  back  by  the 
Senate  committee  action. 

The  broad  governmental  eflort  to  place 
America  belore'the  world  m  an  accurate  light 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "great  campaign 
of  truth." 

To  call  It  a  "truth  campaign"  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  headline  wnters^ 
It  emphasizes  the  variety  of  ^^'^J'y.^^^Jr' 
reliable  information  must  be  spread.  It  em- 
phasizes, too.  a  great  ^«P°^^'^'^^y  J^  *,!*P 
?he  information  materials  scrupulot^ly  .ac- 
tual-which.  in  this  instance,  '^^to  say  that 
thev  shruld  b.  more  interesting  than  fiction. 
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Vlational  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Cl 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASS-^CHUSTTTa 
IN  THE  HOrtE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23, 1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  resignation  of  Hon  Robert 
N  Dunham  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
politicallv  desperate,  as  well  as  emo- 
ticnal.  effort  of  certain  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  make  a  political  ifisue 
over  it  It  misht  be  well  to  recall  that  in 
the  Republican-contn)lled  Eightieth 
Congress  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments  made  an 
Inve.stigation  of  Mr.  Denham  and 
severely  criticized  him. 

Under  consent  granted.  I  Include  a 
copy  of  the  drastic  report  made,  slimed 
by  13  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, among  these  several  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  the  Eightieth 
Congress  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  majority  report,  signed  by  13  Re- 
publican members  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  made  against  any  public  official. 

It  will  be  noted  m  the  findings  of  a 
subcommittee  and  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Xh"  full  committee,  the  charue 
was  made  tnai  Mr.  Denham  wa.s  constru- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act  contranr'  to  the 
intent  of  Ccrujress.  also  about  certain 
Interpretaticrki  by  Lhe  Board  or  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  will  not  be  "in  keeping  with 
the  will  or  the  intent  of  Congress";  also 
the  direct  hndint?  and  charee  that  in  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Taft-Hariley  Act 
made  by  Mr  Denham  It  "is  not  warrant- 
ed either  by  the  previous  historj-  of  in- 
terpretation and  administration  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  by  the  debau^s  on  the  bill  or 
by  the  term.s  of  the  act  lUself";  and  also 
-the  subcomm.tte*^  looks  upon  this  pro- 
posed interpretation  as  an  attempt,  by 
administrative  interpretation,  to  give  the 
country  administrative  law  in  the  place 
and  stead  or  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress." There  is  in  the  report  tho  charge 
that  Mr.  Denhnm  was  attempting  "to 
override,  in  effect,  repeal— legislative 
enactment." 

These  are  charges  made  by  a  Republi- 
can controlled  commitee  about  the 
Honorable  Robert  N  Denham  We  now 
witness  Republican  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress criticizing  President  Truman  for 
asking  Mr.  Denham  'or  his  resignation. 
In  view  of  this  report,  President  Tru- 
man has  treated  Mr.  Denham  most  con- 
siderately. 

In  any  event,  thi."5  report,  .signed  by  13 
prominent  Republican  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  places  the  Republicans  In  a  very 
embarrassing  and  untenable  position  In 
trymg  to  make  a  political  Issue  out  of 
the  matter 

In  view  of  tht.-^  report,  the  l.ssue  Li  on 
the  side  of  the  Democratic  Party— not 
the  Republican  Party. 


The  report  follows: 

lNVr>;TTGATTON   TO   ASCERTAIN    SCOPE   OF   InTTH- 
PRFTATION  BT  OENIRAL  COtTWSEl  OF  NATIONAL 

LABoa  Relations  BoAan  or  th«  Trau     Ar- 

rtCTINC  COMMEKCT.  •  AS  USED  IN  THE  LaBOH- 

Manacfmknt  relations  Act.  1S47 
On  May  26,  1948.  xhe  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments 
had  before  It  for  consideration  the  report  of 
tHe  Joint  subcommittees  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditure*  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments and  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  investigating  the  scope 
of  the  Interpretation  hy  the  General  Counsel 
of  tne  National  Labor  Relations  Board  of 
the  term  ••aSectlng  commerce."  as  used  In 
the  Labor-Miuiagement  RelaUuns  Act,  1947. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  subcommittees  was 
unanimous,  except  that  O.  C.  Fishek.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas,  because  of  other  official 
duties.  w«»  unable  to  partlclpntc  In  the  hear- 
ings or  the  writing  of  the  report. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  report  as 
submitted  by  the  joint  subcommittees,  upon 
motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  re;x)rt 
of  said  Joint  subcommittees  was  approved 
and  adopted  as  the  rep<irt  oi  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  ExpentUtiures  ixx  the  Executive  De- 
partments. The  chairman  of  said  commit- 
tee was  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  forenoon  of  May  6.  1948.  complaints 
were  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representatives  of  hotels  and  taverns,  alleg- 
ing that  Mr  Robert  N.  Denham,  General 
Counstl  of  the  Nutloual  Labor  Relations 
Board,  was  about  to  Issue  an  InterpreUtlon 
of  the  term  "affecting  commerce."  as  It  was 
written  In  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  new  Interpreta- 
tion enlarged  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
it  had  been  Interpreted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relatlon.s  Board  functioning  under 
the  so-called  Wagner  Act  and  as  construed 
by  the  Federal  couru. 

It  was  contended  by  the  complainants  that 
the  new  Interpretation  of  the  language  would 
bring  within  the  purview  of  the  act  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  practically  everv  retail  establishment 
and  Industrial  plant,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  restricted  its  operations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commltt««  on  Ex- 
penditures In  tin  Executive  Departments 
uppclnted  a  subcommittee  of  that  commit- 
tee and,  because  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  was  the  ai'thor  of  the 
original  act.  requested  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr., 
to  appoint  ft  subcommittee  of  that  commit- 
tee to  sit  with  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mits :  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments. The  Honorable  I-red  A  Hartley, 
Jr..  graciously  compiled  with  ^.hat  request 
and  appointed  iUi^PH  W.  Gwimn.  KepubUcan. 
of  Npw  York:  Waitth  F  Bokhm,  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  and  O.  C.  Mshee.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 
Appearing  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments  were  Clahe  E.  Hoeeman.  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  chalrmun;  Ralph 
HARvrY,  Rfpubllcan,  of  Iiulliuia;  anc*  J. 
Pbank  WiL»oM.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

On  the  followlnK  day  hearings  were  hold, 
and  at  that  time  Mr  J.  W.  Brown,  general 
counsel  for  th«  Hotel  and  Restaurant  E.ni- 
ph.yees  and  Bartenders  Inlernatlonal  Union, 
appeared  as  a  witness. 

Also  appearing  as  wltneases  were;  Bruce 
Anderson,  reprettantlng  the  American  Hotel 
Association;  James  W.  Porlstrl.  executive  di- 
rector. Select  Committee  to  Conduct  a  Study 
and  Investigation  of  the  Problems  of  Small 
B  islnM^,  Hcuse  of  Representatives;  Kenneth 


Lane  director,  employer-employee  relation*. 
American  Hotel  Association;  and  M.  O.  Ryan, 
Washington  repreaeutaUve  for  the  American 
III  tel  Association.  „   w     .    « 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Mr.  R'^bert  N. 
Denham.  General  Counsel  cf  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  appeared  and.  In 
answer  to  questions,  outlined  the  new  policy 
Of  the  Board.  He  frankly  stated  that  he 
was  about  to  place  a  new  interpretation 
upon  the  term  "aflectlng  commerce"  which 
would  be  a  radical  departure  from  tlie  mean- 
Ing  of  the  term  as  It  had  previously  been 
interpreted  and  administered  by  the  Board 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  He  did  not  deny 
that  tne  new  interpretation  was  more  In- 
clusive than  the  meaning  which  had  been 
given  the  same  term  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  cases  construing  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  Wagner  Act 

He  expressed  the  thought  that  the  new 
and  broader  construction  was  necessary  in 
order  to  effect uave  the  purposes  of  the  Talt- 
HarUey  Act.  He  cited,  as  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  opinion,  the  fact  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  gave  protection  to  one 
union  agaln.Tt  another,  to  union  employees 
from  certain  activities  by  union  officers  and 
unions,  and  to  certain  employers. 

Mr.  Denham.  queried  as  to  the  new  Inter- 
pretation, testified  (p.  it>  ol  hearings); 

"The  present  thought  of  the  Board  •  •  • 
Is  that  It  Is  a  rare  case  In  which  business  does 
not  affect  commerce  In  some  degree,  and 
that  where  commerce  Is  affected,  the  Board 
ha.s  Jurisdiction  " 

This  new  Interpretation  of  the  term  "af- 
fecting commerce"  (which  is  the  same  lan- 
guage used  In  the  F.ilr  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  m  the  Wagr  Act)  wiU  bring  wuhln 
the  purview  of  i.ie  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  not  only  all  those  busl- 
nes.ies  ^nd  Industries  heretofore  held  to  be 
operating  within  the  meaning  of  that  term, 
but  banks,  insurance  comF>anles.  hotels,  res- 
taurants, taverns,  many  of  those  operating 
and  occupying  office  buildings  and  many 
other  private  enterprise*  which  were  never 
heretofore  considered  to  be  engaged  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Denham  contended  that  his  Interpre- 
tation was  mandatory  under  section  10  (a) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  (p.  17  of  hearings). 
That  section  Is  as  foUows: 
"The  Board  Is  empowered,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  prevent  any  person  from  engag- 
liiK'  in  ai^y  unfair  labor  practice  iU^ted  la 
6CC.  8)  affecting  commerce.  This  power  shall 
not  be  affected  by  any  other  means  of  ad- 
Juitment  or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may 
be  established  by  agreement,  law.  or  other- 
wi.se:  Proridtd.  That  the  Board  Is  empowered 
by  agreement  with  any  agency  of  any  State 
or  Territory  to  cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  cases  In  any  Industry  (other 
than  mining,  manufacturing,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation  except  where  pre- 
domlnanUy  local  In  character)  even  though 
such  caaea  may  Involve  lebor  disputes  affect- 
ing commerce,  unlees  the  provision  of  the 
State  or  Territorial  statute  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  such  cases  by  such  agency 
I.'  inconsistent  with  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision of  tills  act  or  has  received  a  construc- 
tion inconsistent  therewith." 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Jurisdiction  which  he  proposed  to 
exercise.  Mr.  Denham  testified  (p.  18  of 
hearings)  : 

"The  Cmaiemaw.  Am  I  correct,  then,  in  the 
asMimptlon  that  where  any  material  comes  In 
from  acrom  a  State  line  and  Is  used  by  the 
local  industry,  under  the  Toll-Hartley  Act 
you  have  Jurisdiction? 

"Mr   Denham.     I  my  opinion,  yes  sir. 
"The  Chmsman.  And  If  complaint  is  made 
you  will  take  If 

•'Mr    DEMHASf.  Ch.  yes. 

"Ihe  Chairman.  You  are  forced  tot 


"l"r.  DiMiiAM.  Unless  It  w^mXA  come  within 
the  de  minimis  doctrine  of  a  few  dollars 
Involved.  I  think  we  would  have  no  option 
but  to  accept  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairmam  Well,  there  is  no  business, 
then,  that  you  would  not  have  Jurisdiction 

over? 

"Mr.  Denham  I  can  conceive  of  very  few 
businesses  over  which  there  is  not  at  least 
technical  Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Denham.  to  give  an  Ulustratlon  of  the 
new  Interpr-'tatlon.  explained  that  a  local 
laundry,  doing  but  a  refrulpr  house-to-house 
business,  probably  would  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  new  Interpretation  He  add- 
ed, however,  that  If  a  laundry  handled  uni- 
forms for  General  Motors  Corp  .  that  laundry 
handllni,-  the  uniforms  of  employees  of  a 
corporation  which  was  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  would  be  within  the  Boards  Juris- 
diction (pp   19  and  20  of  hearings). 

Mr  Denham  was  askec  (p  18  of  hearings^  : 
•The  Chairman  Well  then,  assume,  for 
example  that  they  did  not  mine  any  coal  in 
Indiana,  which  they  do.  and  thsre  Is  an  in- 
dustry there  wtiich  ships  In  coal,  which  sells 
lU  product  wholly  within  ttie  State,  operat- 
ing on  coal  which  comes  in  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Mr.  Denham.  Yes.  sir. 

"The  CHAimMAW  Tou  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion there  and  would  have  to  take  It? 
"Mr  Denham.  Definitely." 
Mr  Denham  also  called  attention  to  a  case 
where  a  window  cleaner,  washing  windows 
li  an  ofBce  building  where  there  were  tenants 
transacting  Interstate  business,  had  been 
held  to  be  engaged  in  an  occupation  affecting 
Interstate  commerce. 

Another  Illustration  offered  in  the  hear- 
ings covered  the  case  of  a  small  tavern  which 
employed  one  bartender  In  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  the  tavern  sold  only  beer  and 
wine.  The  l)eer  was  manufactured  locally. 
But  the  hops  were  shipped  to  the  brewery 
from  California  to  make  the  beer  in  another 
State. 

Mr.  J.  W  Brown,  general  counsel  for  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  referring  to  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Denham  which  re- 
curred a  few  days  previously.  In  which  the 
proposed  action  was  discussed,  testified  (pp. 
2  and  3  of  he.irings)  : 

■Mr    Bbown    Let  me  give  you  an  example 

of  it. 

"The  Ch.mrman    Are  you  giving  this  now 

as  one  which  he  cited? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  am  giving  you  an  ex- 
ample that  we  discussed. 

••Take  the  smallest  establishment  in  the 
neld  that  I  am  concerned  with— the  little 
tavern— where  there  is  a  single  bartender 
employed.  There  Is  an  owner  and  perhaps 
one  bartender.  Suppose  it  were  m  a  field 
where  they  only  sell  beer  and  wine.  The 
beer  Is  manufactured  locally,  but  the  heps 
were  shipped  In  .  from  Calif ornla— or  say 
another  State. 

"Mr  Denhams  view  is  that  he  is  inclined 
to  feel  that  since  the  hops  were  shipped  In. 
U  there  were  a  labor  dispute  In  that  par- 
ticular tavern,  the  shipment  of  hops  would 
be  obstructed  or  at  least  would  cease,  and 
there  Is  something  affecting  commerce. 

"The  Chairman.  You  say  'hops'  In  this 
tavern.     Does   the   tavern   keeper   make   the 

beer** 

'Mr  BaowN.  No:  he  purchases  the  t>eer. 
but  the  Ingredients  that  go  into  the  bee.  are 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  to  the  manu- 
facturer m  his  own  community.  Thus,  with 
ft  definition  of  that  sort,  every  Industry  that 
you  can  think  of  affects  Interstate  commerce. 

•The  Chammak.  That  i«  to  say.  then. 
that  If  a  hotel  man  bought  a  pie.  U  the  eccs 
in  that  pie  came  from  Michigan  and  the  pie 
was  sold  down  here  m  Washington,  that 
would  be  Interstate  commerce.    Is  that  it? 


•KL'  Brown  That  is  the  general  tend- 
ency  under  this  term  in  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

"The  Chairman  Then,  there  would  be 
no  distinction  between  interstate  and  Intra- 
state commerce'' 

•Mr.   BROWN    Exactly   what   I   would   say 

The  forecomg  illustrates  the  line  of  rea- 
Eonine  bv  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tlpns  Board  presumes  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  every  tavern,  small  restaurant,  small 
business  in  the  land 

The  statement  of  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, repeated  many  times  in  the  hearlnes. 
was  that  since  the  language  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been 
taken  verbatim  from  the  old  Wasner  Act. 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  en'.aree  the  range 
Of  lurlsdiction  under  the  new  law 

Mr  J.  W.  Brown  testified  that  the  new 
range  of  jurisdiction  would  bring  within  the 
authority  of  the  Board  at  least  400,000  mem- 
bers of  his  union,  the  hotel  and  Restaurant 
Emplovees  International  Union. 

All  o'f  these  workers  previously  had  consid- 
ered themselves  engaged  In  purely  intra- 
state commerce,  and  hence  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  It  was  'ndicated 
bv  Mr  Brown  that  many  such  rulings  on 
lilrisdlctlon  might  bring  under  the  Board 
and  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  a  new 
army  of  several  million  local  workers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  what  heretofore  always  has 
been  considered  intrastate  business 

Bv  suck  interpretation  of  the  act.  every 
corner  grocer  and  every  two-man  shop  in 
the  country,  which  received  or  shipped  ma- 
terial which  crossed  a  State  l:ue  wouid  find 
Itself  within  the  range  of  NLRB  authority. 
save  where  the  Board  itself  elected  not  to 
assert    Jurisdiction    under    the    de    minimis 

Mr  Brown  argued  Insistently  that  such 
application  of  the  act  would  impose  a  grlev- 
ous  and  unfair  burden  on  the  small-business 
men  of  the  Nation,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
thev  were  not  familiar  with  NLRB  law  and 
procedures  and  would  be  compelled,  there- 
fore, to  bear  heavy  legal  expenses  to  conform 
to  all  NLRB  rules  and  orders, 

Mr  Brown  also  contended  that  the  new 
interpretation,  if  adopted,  would  create  con- 
fusion  m  labors  ranks  and  render  It  more 
difficult  for  the  unions  to  operate  success- 
fully. He  vigorously  protested  the  adoption 
of  the  new  meaning. 

Certainly  It  was  never  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  Impose  such  a  burden  on  the 
small  business  of  the  United  States 

On  the  contrary,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Taft-Hartlev  Act  demonstrates  that  it 
was  the  firm  Intention  of  the  Congress  not 
to  enlarge  or  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  this  re- 
spect. 

rnnjiKGS 

Your  subcommittee  is  certain  that  it  was 
not  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  Include  in 
the  lurlsdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  every  small,  local  business  which 
drew  a  small  portion  of  its  supplies  or  mer- 
chandise from  beyond  the  borders  of  a  State 

or  Territory.  , 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  either  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  the  Board  ItseL'  to 
enlarge  upon  its  own  Jurisdiction  by  inter- 
pretation  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  wUl  or 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  suljcommittee  are 
further  of  the  opinion,  after  due  considera- 
tion of  the  testimony,  that  the  term,  used 
in  both  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Ta.'i-Hart.ey 
Act  "affecting  commerce."  is  too  general  and 
Will  m  the  future,  be  subject  to  conflicting 
interpretations,  will  lead  to  confusion,  so 
that  many  businessmen  and  labor  organiza- 
tions will  be  uncertain  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  under  the  act. 


From  an  examination  of  the  debates  while 
the  Taft-Hartley  legislation  was  being  con- 
sidered bv  the  Congress,  and  from  the  prior 
administrative  and'  tudciai  decisions,  the 
subcommittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  enlarge 
or  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  "aSecting 
commerce"  so  as  to  bring  within  the  terms 
of  that  act.  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciiiaxion  Service,  small  mercaiitUe  or  Indus- 
trial businesses  doing  a  loc.-i'  business  Busi- 
nesses of  that  nature  had  always  heretofore, 
by  the  old  National  Labor  Relailonr  Board, 
by  the  enforcement  division  ol  the  Depan- 
men»  of  Labor,  and  by  the  courts,  been  held 
to  be  businesses  engaged  In  intrastate,  not 
Interstate,  commerce:  as  not  engagmg  In 
business  affecting  commerce 

The  sut>commlttee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  new  interpretation  proposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Board  to  be  placed  upon 
the  term  "affecting  commerce"  Is  not  war- 
ranted either  by  the  previous  history  of 
Interpretation  and  administration  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  by  the  debates  on  the  bill  or 
bv  the  terms  of  the  act  itself:  that  such 
interpretation  is  not  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpcjses  of  the  act. 

The  subcommittee  looks  upon  this  pro- 
posed interpretation  as  an  attempt,  by  ad- 
ministrative interpretation,  to  give  the  coun- 
try- administrative  law  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  subcommittee 
that,  as  long  as  we  have  a  Congress  charged 
with  legislating  for  the  national  welfare. 
and  while  the  legal  presumption,  at  least, 
exists  that  the  Congress  is  competent  to 
legislate,  the  executive-administrative  agen- 
cies should  not  attempt — as  it  seems  appar- 
ent this  aeencv  proposes  to  attempt — to 
override— in  effect,  repeal— legislative  enact- 
ments. 

We  find  that  the  definition  of  Interstate 
ccmmerce.  as  now  applied  in  m.ost  of  our 
Federal  agencies,  is  one  which  has  been  de- 
veloped Largely  by  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial decrees  over  the  last  50  years. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  itself  de- 
fine and  limit  the  term  "interstate  com- 
merce" in  a  way  harmonious  with  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  business. 

Such  a  definition  would  at  once  eliminate 
large  areas  of  conflict,  misunderstanding  and 
uncertainty  regarding  the  application  of 
many  Feder£l  statutes,  and  would  facilitate 
Federal  administration  In  those  areas  whun 
lie  truly  within  the  range  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation  that  adminis- 
trative encroachments  upon  purely  local 
business  operations  be  halted  and  restrained. 
We  are  unanimous  In  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  administrative  expansion  cf  NLRB 
Jurisdiction,  as  indicated  by  our  hearings 
here  presents  a  dangerous  abuse  of  adminis- 
trative discretion.  Under  the  new  interpre- 
tation, unless  restrained  by  Congress.  NLRB 
woulQ  have  everv  busines  establishment  m 
the  United  States  within  Its  power  Our 
natioral  hlstorv  does  not  afford  a  mere  strik- 
ing example  of  bureaucratic  aggrandizement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  limit  the  confusion  that  wlU 
result  from  this  proposed  interpretation,  we 
recommend  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  U  charged  with 
initiating  legislation  afTect.ng  labor  and  in- 
dustry, or  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state am-  Foreign  Commerce,  which  Is 
charged  with  Initiating  legislation  affecting 
Inter-^tate  commerce,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate committee,  redefine  the  terms  "inter- 
state  commerce"  and  "affectins  commerce, 
and  bv  bill,  submit  a  proposed  definition  of 
"interstate  commerce"  and  "affecting  ccm- 
merce" to  the  Congress. 
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We  further  recouunend  tlUkt.  until  Can'* 
cresB  hM»  an  opfwrtujuij  u>  act,  tXt»  Oananl 
Counsel  ol  th«  NaucxuJ  Labor  BrtrttoM 
Boam  and  the  Board  wttliboid  aay  new  in- 
tarprcUUkm    of    Uie    term    "aflecUng    com- 


Approved  by; 

Ci  ^"  B^  Horruot. 

CxoiKS  H    BKWMa. 
WaLTxa  B.  Juso. 
BOMKT  F.  RiCU. 
RCIfST  J    Latuaic. 
JL  tUM*\ 
J. 
RUXT. 

J.  IkcjLa  Cuoiowsta. 
FicD  E.  BusasT. 
]ii£i.T:N  C.  SNTOxa. 

WAlTXa   RrtH!.UA.M. 

RaLFH  Hastst. 
C/kSXis  Uamako. 
HxN  7J-»«  :^    L*j«maM . 
PoETOi  HAacT.  Ja. 
J.  FaANX  Wu^on. 
Volad  prMCQt 

WCXIAM  L    DaVSOM. 
JOHM    J     DEULNIT. 

FaAMK  M.  lUasTKK 

Leo    ISAC&OK. 

McOraMarK 

An  examication  of  the  rrl'J^i^rr  p-  ■"'-"- 
tarty  t!»«t  o*  R  W  Derham  0«- er»:  O  un^tl 
Of  the  natkmmi  Labor  Brtari  >n^  Bnartl  dfriy 
«bov«  tlwt  tlie  pnrpo5<^  .>i«*  rvb>ert:v««  of 
the  TB't-HartieT  Act  differ  :->  ir  pnrtar.t  r»- 
apeets  fmen  the  W!»m«r  Art  •«<;  in  a  r-.annw'. 
^tUmxv^  bf  thH  !^T>crt.  tbat  U^  propo- 
anto  of  tbf  Taft-HarDey  Act  n<v«  contom- 

p?at««. 

A  mdtng  of  Mr  DctAMBt  twtlroony 
clearly  8uppc»t«  Uiia  atatement. 

The  erutenee  to  tl>e  heartn^  Urtnga  out 
tOKSbtj  the  twt  (W«««tion  of  powt-r  Tr-trd 
in  the  General  Cbonael  hy  th«  Tar.-EartJey 
Act.  practlcany  nnBmtted  to  hta  totgrpw^ 
tion  o<  the  wor<Ja  "afftcttai  commeroe  "  Toe 
ff^^^yfrt^m  t^  portfa ya  tbe  angoMi  of  the 
jB^jponents  of  tUe  Taft-Hartley  tHU  to  wak- 
tog  tip  to  what  they  hare  dene. 

Mr.  Denhama  testunony  sharpTy  prercnts 
the  net  tliat  the  relattonahlp  dcrelcprd  be- 
Iha  Federal  Qoverxunent  under  the 
_*r  Act  and  the  aercrsl  Slate  jcrem- 
__ata  xinder  their  latxw  legislation  haa  been 
•erloualy  dlaturbed  and  In  at  least  the  case 
of  one  SUte  completely  terminated 

Aa  14r  Den  ham  points  out  on  page  16  of 
t^t*  haaxloca — 

"Under  itie  Wa^n^  Ad  there  waa  JmmX  (me 
/»^««^  uf  cumpLamania.  Theae  vera  the  labor 
arvuauntlooa  or  indlvlduala  «bo  deaired  to 
Bis  liiargaa,  and  there  vaa  only  one  claaa  of 
respouirnta.  aod  that  waa  the  emfUoywr.  So 
all  charge*  were  dtractad  to  employcxs.  an4 
ail  unfair  latoor  pracUcaa  w«»a  unfair  prao- 
tioea  of  empioyva  as  th»y  ««•  daflJMd  in  Um 
Wagner  Act" 

Be  «kBO  aald  to  this  conxMctxjr. .  on  page  17 
Of  the  hBanngii : 

"Under  the   prwu-nr   ect.  ve  hate  mtWU 

di::^:---  :.;  -  •  ■^  t. ^^  UjaI  arc  dlPerent 

Irom  what  were  prorided  for  In  the  Wagner 
Act  We  hare  easea  whefe  eiectlona  may  be 
Inaugurated  on  petltlona  flJed  try  the  etnpJoy- 
er%  theaieelTea  The  anthortty  of  an  em- 
pk>y«r  to  prtttlon  for  an  election  to  ▼ery 
ylU  broatfeocd  orer  what  n  waa  under  the 
UglBatKma  of  the  <Hd  Board.  The  union- 
ahop  election  t«  a  brand-new  thing  we  had 
aawr  beard  of  beffTre.  And.  In  the  field  of 
unfair  labor  practlcea,  nrrw  an  employer  may 
file  diar^gea  of  unfair  labor  prart^eee  againat 
labor  organlsatloQa  U  certain  thingi  are 
committed.  Emplcyeca  tBNMrtreB  may  tOm 
charge*  against  either  cmplofen  or  agalnat 
labor  organtaatlona.  and.  In  fact,  to  aoBM 
CMM  on*  labor  orgaaizatlon  can  file  a  cbarga 
•gmlnas  another. 


"So  that  the  ocjuplmiou  oX  the  act  ta  very 
greatly  ch*ng*d  Under  the  old  act,  the 
Bdm«  had  a  tary  happy  raiaUon  with  the 
New  York  Stau  Labor  aaUtkxu  Board,  which 
operated  under  h  imle  Wagner  Act  pracU- 
cally  v«i*uuc*l  with  the  one  that  preceded 
the  Taft-BArUev  Act  here;  aiid  there,  under 
a»at  axrangemeut.  the  old  Wagner  Act  Board 
«Ml*<t  jurladkctlon  over  quite  a  large  number 
of  lUmi«  of  caaca  u>  the  State  UtKtr  rela- 
tions board,  allowed  them  to  proceed,  and 
they  would  not  aacrt  jurUdlcUou  over  them  ' 
In  relauon  to  hotato.  banka.  loft  buildings. 
and  then  a  miaceUany  of  amaU  bualneea  ip. 
17) .  he  tesUhed: 

"We  not  only  do  have  Jurtadlction.  Mi. 
Bo»*>*aii.  but  I  thii\k  our  aaaertlon  of  juris- 
diction is  almost  mandatory  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 10  <a>.' 

Hla  teatiiuony  emphaalaea  that  under  the 
provks»o«M  of  the  Talt-Hartley  Act  jurlsdlc- 
tiou  would  have  to  be  taken  over  practically 
aU  activities;  that  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  la 
— nrta'Tiry  In  this  respect. 
On  pag*  ^  b«.  (e«tlhed: 
-Aa  I  have  said  befora.  It  U  very  dlfflcult 
to  ftnd  any  busineaa  that  does  not  have  some 
effect  on  conuncrce  " 

lu  this  connact.on  he  was  referring  to  the 
cliAn^jed  cviudltions  produced  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

"The  CuaousA*..  Then  there  U  a  change  In 
policy  in  Interpretliig  Uie  law.  or  In  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  term  affecting  com- 
merce'; is  there  not? 

Mr.IVwH*^    1  here  Is  a  broadening  or  the 

appi>oat^o:.  ^  lu 

•  Toe  C:iAiaMAN.  Which  you  think  Is  ren- 
dered Dcoes&ary  Ly  this  act? 

hkJ.  DiMHJkU.  Yea.  Ur. 

"The  CH.\niMAN  And  because  of  the  provl- 
sioi^  which  were  not  contained  In  the  old 
act? 

'  ICr.  Oknham.  Yt.^.  &ir.  ' 

CoiiitttenUy  UU'^Us!»ut  hla  testimony. 
Mr.  Dag'^Tir*  ooatauded  and  n^alutained  that 
the  apphcatlon  of  the  term  "Affecting  coa:^- 
Bkeroa"  under  the  Talt-HiirUey  Act  ks  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
It  la  apparent  from  bis  testimony  that 
practically  the  whole  acononrac  life  of  our 
oouavry  In  lu  relationship  to  bu.sines&  and 
tftru^  or  manAgemeut  and  labor,  even  down 
la  a  corner  eutre.  comes  within  the  purview 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  that  this  Is 
mandatory  under  the  Talt-Uru^ley  Act. 

The  following  taatimony  of  Mj  Deuham. 
appearing  on  pages  ai  and  23.  of  the  hear- 
Uig^  la  also  significant  as  to  the  extent  of 
th«  oovenge  u(  the  T<ilt-Haxttey  Act.  a  cov- 
erag*  that  Mr.  I>uham  siataa  In  hla  lastl- 
mony  la  maudaicry  and  not  discietlonary 
by  Um  Talt-H4aUcy  Act.  and  showing  lU  cC- 
lec'-s  on  existing  State  laws: 

"Mr  DrNiiAM.  Section  10  (a)  has  to  do 
with  the  ceding  of  iurisdlctlon  to  the  agen- 
dea  of  States  and  Terrltcrtes  that  deal  with 
the  handllog  of  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
It  permlta  the  ceding  of  that  Jurlsdirtlon 
only  where  the  applicable  State  law  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  Law  that  we  are  now  ad- 
mlnlfitertn?.  and  where  the  application  of 
that  law  U  consistent  with  the  application 
that  we  make  of  It. 

"Inherent  In  that  Is  that  we  cannot  cede 
jurisdiction  either  passively  or  actively  so 
as  not  to  assert  Jurisdiction  when  It  Is 
claimed,  unless  those  conditions  exist. 

•The  CHsrascAir.  What  Is  this?  I  do  not 
qtUte  get  this.  It  sayi:  '^or^cfrd.  Th.it  the 
Board  Is  empowered  by  agr'^ment  with  any 
agency  of  any  State  or  TVrrltory  to  ce'le  to 
euch  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any  cases  In 
any  Industry."  and  It  mentions  certain  ex- 
ceptions 'even  thongh  such  cases  may  In- 
Tolve  tabor  dlsputen  affectlnp  commerce.' 

"Mr  DaruAtL  Re&d  tftf  next  three  or 
four  lines  of  that  thing.  There  you  get  the 
hue  In  It. 

"The  Chahimaw  It  says:  "unless  the  pro- 
Tlslon  of  the  SUle  or  Territorial  statute  ap- 
plicable to  the  detcrmlnailcn  of  such  case* 


by  such  agency  is  inconsistent  with  the  cor- 
rttoondlng  provUlon  of  this  act  or  has  re- 
ceived a  construction  Inconsistent  there- 
with" 

•That  Is  the  whole  of  10  (a). 
~Mr  DrwHAM.  Tea.  sir.  In  other  words,  v^e 
may  do  that  when  the  State  law  is  constetent 
with  this  one.  and  the  application  of  the 
state  law  Is  consistent  with  the  application 
we  make  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

•The  Chauimaj*  Well.  then,  for  Instance, 
with  reference  to  New  York,  whnt  vou  would 
be  doing,  then.  Is  to  make  your  Federal  prac- 
tice conform  to  the  State  practice 

"Bfr.  DiMHAM.  No.  sir;  we  are  not  ceding 
anything.    That  Is  just  the  trouble 

•The  CHAHiMAw  You  are  not  ceding  any- 
thing: you  are  Jurt  following  the  Interpreta- 
tion -JUt  on  the  law  by  New  York. 

•Ttfr  DrvH-\M.  No:  the  New  York  State  law 
Is  the  same  aa  the  old  Wagner  Act,  and  that 
Is  thoroughly  Inconsistent  with  the  present 
law.  so  we  do  not  do  business  with  the  New 
York  State  board  any  more. 

•The  CHAOtaiAK   You  mean  the  Wagner  Act 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  pre&ent  law? 
"Mr   DrNK-Mi.  Yes,  sir 
•The  Chaikman    In  what  particular  with 
reference  to  affecting  commerce? 

"Mr  Denham.  It  U  net  a  question  of  af- 
fect hig  commerce,  the  substantive  provisions 
of  It 

"Tlic  CHAnsMiiN.  That  la  what  I  am  talking 
about.  The  only  thing  we  are  Interested  in 
here  today  Is  the  Interiiretatlon  or  applica- 
tion of  this  affecting  commerce. 

-Mr.  Dinham.  There  Is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  New  York  act  and  this  act  on  that 
score. 

"The  CHAisMAN.  I  understcxxl  you  to  say 

a  wh'le  ago  that  In  New  York 

"Mr.  DKNitsM.  That  waa  under  the  old 
Wagner  Act. 

The  CnAiRJSAN.  And  under  the  New  York 

State  law? 

"Mr.  DiNHAM.  Tea.  air;  the  Wagner  Act 
and  the  New  York  State  law  were  almoat 
Identical. 

"The  Chaieman.  Yes;  and  in  that  altua- 
tlon  N:w  York  handled  those  cases  because 
thev  affected  conuncrce.  but  the  Federal 
agency  did  not? 

•■Mr.  CENHAja.  No;  the  New  York  EUte 
bonrd  lust  handled  them,  not  l>ecause  they 
affected  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  handled  them 
because  they  came  under  the  State  law. 

"Xfr  Dr?*HAM.  Tes;  they  brought  them 
under  the  State  law. 

"The  CnAiHMAW  And  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Rel.itlons  Board  considered  that  they  did  not 
affect  Interstate  commerce. 

"Mr.  DsNUAM.  I  would  not  say  that  They 
found  It  to  be  easier  to  let  the  New  York 
State  board  handle  them  and  It  would  effec- 
tuate the  policies  just  aa  well. 

'The  CuAjniAAM.  AtKl  now  you  pripcse 
that  we  handle  the^n  under  the  Federal  Uw? 

•  Mr  Denham.  Yes.  sir;  'and  undar  the  Al- 
legheny-Ludlum-Bcthlehem  Steel  c&s«  we 
arc  farced  to. 

•'Tlie  CHAmiAAN.  My  point  was.  lnasmu.ih 
aa  Hit"  statute  here  says  •unle^  the  provl- 
aion  of  the  SUU  or  Territorial  sUtuU  ap- 
plicable to  the  determination  of  such  cases 
by  such  agencv' — that  Is.  the  State  agency— 
'U  loconalstent  with  the  correspondent  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  haa  received  a  construc- 
tion ineonalstent  therewith.' 

•'I  got  the  impresalon  that  what  you  were 
doiJig  now  was  to  make  the  Federal  practice 
cunfnrm  to  the  State  practice. 

'•Mr.  DxMUAU.  Not  at  all. 

"The  CUAiaMAM.  Well,  you  get  to  the  same 
destination. 

"Mr.  Dkvham.  We  have  made  no  oes&lons  of 
JurlsdlcUan  to  aiiy  of  the  State  agencies. 

The  CUAOMAM.  I  understand  that,  but 
you  are  not  following.  In  your  Interpretation 
or  proposed  Interpretation,  the  nme  thought 
or  Idea  that  ran  t.irough  th.;  New  York 
board? 


"Mr  Denham  1  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
know  what  thouRht  rt  was  that  ran  through 
the  Nt  w  York  board 

•The  Chairman.  They  had  Jurisdiction  over 

these  huslne.s.ses 

Mr    Dfnham    They  were  within  the  State. 

'•Ine    Chairman    Within    the   State 

'Mr  DrNHAM  Absent  the  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, they  would  have  Jurl.sdlctlon  over  them. 

"The  Chairman  And  now  you  take  Juris- 
diction  over   those  sume   industries? 

••Mr  Denham  We  had  Jurisdiction,  but  we 
simply  did  not  assert  It. 

'•The   Chairman     I   see;    all    right. 

"Mr  DrNHAM  It  was  more  convenient  to 
let  them  do  it  ' 

The  hearings  are  interesting  In  that  they 
clearly  show  that  the  prf)ponents  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Art  were  not  aware  of  the  extent 
It  went  In  Its  application  as  distinguished 
from  the  Wagner  Act  The  hearings  are 
also  further  evidence  of  the  hasty  considera- 
tlon   of   the   provisions   of   the  Taft-Hartley 

Act 

If  the  findings  of  the  two  subcommittees 
are  correct  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  or  by  Mr  Den- 
ham its  General  Counsel,  in  certain  cases  is 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  such 
findings  are  clear  evidence  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  dis- 
turbed with  and  fearful  of  their  own  crea- 

In  connection  with  these  findings,  and  his 
evidence  that  the  provisions  of  section  10 
(ai  are  mandatory,  the  following  testimony 
of  Mr   Denham.  on  paee  27.  is  significant: 

■•My  Job  Is  to  take  the  law  as  it  Is  wTitten 
and   applv   It  as  I   understand   it   to  be" 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  his  position 
as   stated   above   Is  a   correct  one.     He   con- 
siders It  his  duty,  mandatory  under  the  Taft- 
Hartlev  Act.  to  take  steps  that  liie  two  sub- 
committees    criticize,    and    inferentlally.    at 
least    condemn  him  for  takine.     It  Is  plainly 
apparent  from  the  hearlnes  that  proponents 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  not  realize  what 
a  creature  thev  had  brought  Into  legal  being. 
The  hearings  bring  out  In  a  promlneiM  and 
convincing    manner    the    mistake    that    was 
made  In  the  pa.viage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
While    I    make    no   objection    to    the    two 
recommendations  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tees I  think  it  onlv  fair  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  to  its  General  Counsel, 
to  observe  that  if  it  construes  section  10  (a) 
of   the   Taft-Hartlev    Act   to   be   mandatory. 
as  testified  to  by  Mr    Denham.  compliance 
with  the  second  recommendation  might  place 
the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel  in  an  em- 
barrassing   position.     Compliance    with    this 
recommendation  might  be  construed  as  sub- 
mitting to  legislative  dictation,  or  amounting 
to  executive  abdication,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  even   if  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Den- 
hams  Interpretation  Is  only  temporary. 

So  far  as  the  first  recommendation  Is  con- 
cerned. If  carried  out  properly,  some  good 
mav  result  If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  Im- 
proved upon.  However,  If  any  bill  Is  con- 
sidered In  and  reported  out  of  committee,  it 
should  be  watched  and  followed  closely,  be- 
cause It  could  easily  tw  used  in  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  make  it  more  repressive 

•gAlnst  labor. 

John  W.  McCormack. 


A  Report  on  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 
Mr  YATES     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rlccrd.  I 


include  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  in  association  with  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  Chicago  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Chicago  Junior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the 
Library  of  Ir.ternational  Relations.  Fri- 
day. September  8.  1950: 

A  Report  on  the  DNrrcD  Nations 
Governor     Stevenson     and     distinguished 
giiesis.   I   am  glad  to  be  able  to  revisit   the 
Middle  West  and  this  great  city  under  such 
distinguished  and  friendly  auspices. 

I  met  your  Governor  before  I  was  Intro- 
duced to  his  native  State  of  Illinois  That 
was  almost  5  years  ago  In  London  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  Slates  delega- 
tion to  the  First  Assembly  ol  the  United 
Nations  and  I  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Nor- 
way and  chiet  of  the  Norwegian  delegation. 
It  was  Adlal  Stevenson  and  his  chief,  the 
late  Edward  R  Stettinlus.  who  asked  me  to 
accept  nomination  as  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  afraid  Governor 
Stevenso-i.  In  his  desire  to  lure  me  from  a 
post  in  which  I  was  quite  happy  and  from  the 
home  I  loved,  painted  the  job  of  Secretary- 
General  In  somewhat  more  cheerful  and 
peaceful  colors  than  events  have  Justified. 
But  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that.  He  and  I 
both  kn^-w  very  well  that  the  work  of  peace- 
building  was  going  to  be  hard  and  discourag- 
ing, altliijugh  we  did  not  expec'  it  to  be  quite 
as  difficult  as  il  has  proved  to  be. 

In  spite  of  everything  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  world  since  1945  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  part  in  putting  me  on  the 
spot— e-en  though  it  Is  right  on  the  front 
line  of  the  battle  for  peace  where  everybody, 
from  Pravda  in  Moscow  to  the  Tribune  in 
Chicago,  can  take  plenty  of  shots  at  me 

Governor  Stevenson,  as  a  United  Nations 
delegate,  also  helped  to  brine  the  United 
Nations  permanent  headquarters  to  the 
United  States 

Some  of  my  European  colleagues  wanted 
the  headquarters  in  Europe,  but  I  agreed 
with  Governor  Stevenson,  This  was  because 
I  thought  it  was  essential  that  the  extremely 
Important  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
struggle  for  world  peace  be  recognized  both 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the   peoples  rf  other  countries. 

As  a  United  Nations  delegate  your  gover- 
nor exemplified  the  progresbive,  enllgiitened 
and  democratic  statesmanship  that  the  world 
needs  from  America.  He  was  respected  and 
beloved  bv  his  colleagues  and  he  has  main- 
tained his  place  In  our  hearts  undiminished 
In  the  2  years  since  the  voters  of  Illinois 
took  him  awav  from  us. 

Other  dlstlngui.'shed  citizens  of  Illinois  have 
Joined  In  recognizing  the  special  responsl- 
bUlties  and  op  jx)rt  unities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  I  know 
quite  well  that  many  here  tonight  have  been 
pioneers  In  that  respect 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  Chicago 
and  organizations  a.ssociated  with  it  as  spon- 
sors for  this  meeting  here  tonight,  have  been 
leaders  in  awakening  the  people  of  this  area 
to  the  terrible  dangers  of  a  third  world  war 
for  every  Individual  and  every  family  In  the 
world,  no  matter  where  they  live,  and  to  the 
opportunities  that  exist  for  preventing  such 
a  disaster.  They  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  citizens 

As  a  Norwegian  I  can  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  desire  to  stay  out  of 
the  mess  that  Is  at  the  bottom  of  what  has 
been  called  Isolationism  In  the  United  States. 
Norwav  Is  a  small  country  and  we  had  that 
same  desire  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
p<.wer  ptilitics  and  to  stay  out  of  what  we 
used  to  call  other  peoples  wars.  Because 
ol    this,   my   country    foUowed   its    policy    of 


neutrality  In  the  First  World  War  and  at- 
tempud  to  follow  It  In  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  lesson  that  war  anywhere  In  the  world 
Is  a  threat  to  peace  everywhere  In  the  world 
Is  not  an  easy  one  to  learn.  We  In  Norway 
were  given  a  lesson  in  April  1940.  when  the 
Nazis  invaded  our  country  without  warning 
You  m  the  United  States  were  given  a  lesson 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
without  warning. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  lesson  Is  hara 
to  learn.  Science  has  reduced  distances 
much  too  drastically  and  rapidly  for  society 
to  keep  pace.  Measured  In  terms  ol  the  Ume 
It  takes  to  get  there,  Chicago  is  closer  to  my 
own  city  of  Oslo  today  than  it  was  to  Spring- 
field—the  capital  of  your  own  State— little 
more  than  100  years  ago. 

We  have  reduced  distances  in  terms  of  time 
so  drastically  that  the  whole  world  has  been 
shrunk  in  a  century  to  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  At  the  same  time  we  have  lust 
as  drastically  Increased  our  power  to  aestroy 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow  men. 
This  means  that  Oslo.  Norway,  and  Chicago. 
U.  S  A  .  and  every  other  major  city  In  the 
world  will  be  within  range  ol  battle  in  any 
great  war  from  now  on.  and  all  the  people 
In  these  cities  would  also  be  In  danger  of 
total  destruction,  by  atom  bombs  or  worse. 
In  such   a  war. 

In  these  circumstances  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  must  learn  to 
live  peacefully  with  each  other  and  without 
war  if  they  are  to  survive.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  they  are  poorly  prepared  to  do 
so  They  have  been  used  to  fighting  wars 
and  to  living  comfortably  far  apart  from 
each  other  for  thousands  of  years.  Now 
modern  science  has  suddenly  confronted 
them  with  the  necessity  for  abolishing  war 
and  for  living  closely  together  before  they 
have  learned  how  to  get  on  together.  If  the 
world  is  no  bigger  now  than  Illinois  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  then  the  59  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
thought  of  as  like  59  counties  in  this  State — 
but  each  county  with  its  own  language,  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  form  of  government  in- 
stead of  all  alike      That  Is  our  dUemma. 

I  put  the  matter  In  this  way  because  I 
want  all  who  are  listening  to  me  tonight  to 
understand,  in  terms  of  their  own  live-  and 
their  own  experience,  first,  why  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  Nations  to  succeed:  and 
second,  whv  this  Is  so  immensely  difficult. 
In  the  third  place.  I  want  to  consider  with 
you  what  the  peoples  and  their  governments 
might  be  able  to  do  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
failure  and  increase  the  chances  of  success. 
The  conflict  in  Korea  has  confronted  the 
world  with  its  most  serious  crisis  since  1945. 
Only  5  years  after  the  end  of  the  last  war  and 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
the  prospect  of  preventing  a  third  world  war 
has  been  placed  in  the  gravest  danger  At 
the  same  time  the  crisis  has  placed  before 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  great  new  effort  for  world 
peace. 

Let  U6  recall  for  a  moment  that  the  es- 
tfibllEhment  of  the  United  Nations  did  not. 
of  itself,  guarantee  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  created  in  order  to  achieve  peace 
by  promctl.ie  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes whenever  possible:  by  taking  enforce- 
ment action  to  prevent  or  sup'press  a  breach 
of  the  peace  whenever  necessary ;  and,  by 
helping  the  nations  to  work  together  to  re- 
duce pcvertv.  hunger,  and  misery  in  the 
world,  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  and 
to  widen  the  opportunities  for  individual 
advancement  and  social  progress  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  • 

Up  to  last  J-c:ne  25.  when  the  North  Ko- 
reans launched  their  attack,  the  United  Na- 
tions had  made  a  Kood  beginning  m  the  work 
of  prcmctmg  peaceful  settlements  of  dis- 
putes between  nations.  Tc^eiher  with  the 
specialized  agencies,  the  United  Nations  had 
a\sc  made  a  promising  start  m  its  economic 
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aud  social  work  and  In  \Xm  wxvt.  for  depend- 
ent people*  ThU  w««  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  from  the  very  first  the  United  Nations 
was  faced  with  a  steadily  woraening  conflict 
of  power  and  tdeolo^v  between  the  we«tem 
nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lU  alllea  on  the  other  hand 

It  is  not  surprising  that  In  these  circum- 
stances the  United  Nations  has  had  farures. 
What  Is  surprising  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tion* has  been  able  to  do  so  much  crnstruc- 
tlTe  work  E>en  during  the  past  year,  when 
the  cold  war  reached  Its  greatest  Intensity, 
good  work  has  betn  acccmpllahed  In  my 
annua)  report  to  the  memt)crs  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization  this  summer.  I  was  able 
to  point  our  14  major  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  during  the  past  12  n^cnths — aside 
from  the  action  In  Korea — which  have  been 
or  can  be  of  ccaastructlve  benpflt  to  the 
world.     Theae  Include  such  matters  as. 

The  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
favor  of  the  Independence  of  Libya  within  2 
years  The  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  after  a  3-year  effort  m  which  the 
United  Nations  plaved  a  major  role  The  re- 
newed effort  of  the  Security  Council  to  settle 
the  dispute  over  Kashmir  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  successful  maintenance  of 
the  armistice  regln»es  oetween  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  The  part  played  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  progressive  paclflcation  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Greece.  The  launching 
of  the  United  Nations'  expanded  proeram  of 
technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
ReluKeea  In  tbe  Near  East. 

Against  these  a-.id  many  other  accomplish- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  must  be  bal- 
anced the  major  failure  »o  far — the  failure 
to  establish  the  system  of  collective  security 
envisaged  by  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  main  components  of  this  system  were 
to  be  First.  United  Nations  armed  forces 
which  would  be  ai  the  disposal  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  at  all  times  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  breachea  of  the  peace;  second,  a  sys- 
tem of  international  control  for  atomic 
energy  and  the  elimination  from  national 
armamenU  of  atom^ic  t)ombs  and  all  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction;  and.  In  the 
third  place,  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
all  other  armaments  with  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal disarmament 

Because  of  the  world  tension  virtually  no 
progress  was  made  toward  agreement  on  any 
of  theae  element*  of  a  United  Nations  collec- 
tive security  system  during  the  past  3  years. 
Thus  It  was  in  a  world  without  a  collective 
secxirlty  system  that   the   fighting   In  Korea 

began. 

This  was  not  the  flrst  armed  conflict  that 
had  occurred  since  the  United  Nations  was 
established  There  had  been  fighUng  In 
Palestine  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, in  Indonesia  between  the  Dutch  and 
the    Indonesians,    and    In    Kashmir    between 

the  PakUtanl  and  the  Indians. 

In  all  theee  cases  the  United  Nations  inter- 
vened and  by  peaceful  methods  of  persuasion 
was  able  to  step  the  fighting  and  to  promote 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  disputes. 

In  the  other  two  areas  of  most  wldeapread 
armed  conflict  since  1W5.  the  clvU  wars  in 
China  and  French  Indochina,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  stepped  In. 

The  case  of  Korea  differs  from  the  other 
cases  of  armed  conflict  In  several  ways.  In 
the  first  p.ace.  It  Is  more  directly  Involved 
In   the  Great   Power  conflict  over   the   peace 

Bettlements  of   the  iMt  war.    The   thlriy- 

eigbtb  parallel  exlsU  as  a  boundary  line  be- 
tween North  and  &juth  Korea  only  because 
Soviet  forces  were  responsible  for  taking  the 
surrender  of  Japaneve  troops  In  Korea  north 
of  that  line  and  the  United  States  forces 
gouth  of  the  line.  The  military  occupation 
tluit  followed  was  supposed  to  bring  unlfl- 
caMoo  of  Korea  but  did  not  because  the  two 
Orest  Foweri  ccu!d  not  agree.  A  6-year 
trusteeship   prior   to   Independence   hsd.   In 


fact,  been  agreed  npon  In  principle  but  was 
never  carried  out. 

Then,  in  1947.  the  United  States  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  take  over.  The  history  of 
United  Nations  action  In  Korea  Is  the  second 
reason  why  Korea  differs  from  the  other  cases 
of  armed  conflict  that  have  confronted  the 
United  Nations.  For  24  7""  the  United 
Nations  tried  to  bring  about  the  peaceful 
unification  of  Korea  under  a  government 
freely  cboaen  by  all  the  people  of  Korea.  It 
failed  because  the  North  Koreans  refused  to 
negotiate,  refused  to  permit  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  even  to  cross  the  thirty - 
eighth  parallel  and  refused  to  accept  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  overwhelming 
votes  m  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. So  the  United  Nations  an  Its  Commis- 
sion went  ahead  as  best  they  could  In  the 
circumstances  Elections  were  held  In  South 
Korea  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  established  there  and  recognized 
bv  the  General  Assembly  as  the  only  lawful 
government  In  Korea 

Now  the  North  Koreans  had  the  legal 
right — whatever  one  may  think  of  the  wis- 
dom and  morality  of  their  pcsl^'on — to  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly.  But  they  had  no  right- 
legal,  moral,  or  otherwise — to  attempt  to 
overthrow  by  armed  force  the  majority  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  did  they 
have  the  right  to  attempt  to  impose  their 
government  by  force  upon  all  Korea,  whether 
they  liked  the  government  In  South  Korea 
or  not. 

The  North  Korean  attack  upKin  South 
Korea  was  the  most  direct  challenge  to  the 
peaceful  alms  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  The  power  of  the  attack  showed 
how  long  and  carefully  prepared  It  was  The 
attack  came  In  such  overwhelming  strength 
that  It  almost  succeeded  In  winning  the 
whole  country  by  force  of  arms  within  a 
matter  of  days. 

It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  cause  of  world 
j)eace  If  an  act  of  armed  aggression  had  suc- 
ceeded In  these  circumstances.  It  did  not 
succeed  because  of  the  Immediate  action  of 
the  Security  Council  and  the  equally  prompt 
Intervention  of  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  later  backed  by  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  courageous  decisions  they  made  between 
June  25  and  June  27  and  for  the  leadership 
they  were  able  to  give  in  the  United  Nations 
as  a  result  of  those  decisions.  The  debt  has 
continued  to  mount  u.>  In  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed— a  debt  to  the  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  airmen  who,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, have  had  to  do  most  of  the  fighting 
so  far  m  Korea  They  are  fighting  for  the 
United  Nations  under  the  United  Nations 
fla<  and  their  United  Nations  Commander. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur.  Their  bravery 
and  sacrifice  In  the  face  of  great  odds  have 
saved  the  day  and  nay  at  last  begin  to  turn 
the  tide  of  battle 

From  the  beginning  the  United  States 
forces  have  been  joined  by  units  of  the  armed 
forces  of  several  other  members  cf  the  United 
Nations.  Now  additional  units  are  Joining 
in  the  battle  or  are  being  recruited  for  serv- 
ice In  Korea.  On  the  basis  of  the  offers  al- 
ready made.  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  between 
30.000  and  50.000  fighting  men  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  United  Nations  armed  forc-s 
fur  aervlcc  in  Korea  by  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  the  hUtory  of 
the  world,  the  enlorcement  of  peace  has  been 
urulertaken  by  a  world  organization.  This 
has  happened  In  splto  of  the  Great  Power 
deadlock  that  prevented  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  armed  forces  contemplated 
In  the  Charter.  It  has  happened  In  rMponae 
to  a  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council, 
rather  than  a  command.  Even  if  the  Secu- 
rity Council  bad  been  blocked  by  u&e  of  the 


veto,  the  General  AsaemMy.  where  there  U  no 
veto  could  have  made  the  aaroe  recommen- 
dation, and  the  whole  United  Nations  action 
In  Korea  could  have  followed  exactly  as  It 
has.  In  fact,  occurred. 

The  potential  significance  of  this  United 
Nations  action  In  Korea.  If  It  succeeds,  for 
future  coU'^ctlve  security  from  aggression  is 
tremendous.  Canada,  which  U  one  of  the 
countries  raising  a  force  for  action  In  Korea, 
has  already  proclaimed  Its  Intention  of  con- 
tinuing this  force  as  a  permanent  United 
Nations  force  In  the  Canadian  army,  ready 
to  answer  future  calU.  should  they  come, 
for  enforcement  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  other  countries  may  come 
to  similar  decisions. 

Of  one  thing  we  can   be  quite  sure.     The 
precedent    of    Korea    will    not    be    forgotten. 
The   world   will   find    It   more   difficult   than 
ever  before,  if  not  Impossible,  to  permit  any 
future  cases  of  armed  aggression  to  pass  un- 
challenged.     Enforcement   action    to   restore 
peace  should  now  become  a  matter  of  course. 
There  are  many  reasons — both  Immediate 
and  long-rangfr— why  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion  must   be   brought   to  a  successful   con- 
clusion  In  Korea.     This  requires  first  of   ail 
Increased  military   aid  by   the  other   mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.     It  also  requu-es 
enlightened    political    planning    and    aCUon 
by   all  the  members  of   the   United   Nations. 
It   win   not   be  enough   to  win   from   the 
North    Koreans    obedience    to    the    Security 
Councils    cease-fire    order    of    June    25    an-l 
their  withdrawal  to  the  38th  parallel.     The 
aim  of  the  United  Nations  Is  and  must  be 
a    united    and   Independent   Korea   In    which 
all   the    people   of   Korea   are    able    freely    to 
elect   a  government  of   their  own  choosing. 
To  accomplish   this   may   take    a  long   time 
and    will    certainly    require,    among    other 
things,  an  effective  United  Nations  program 
of  relief  and  reconstruction.     Korea  will   t>e 
a  devasuted  land  after  the  fighting  is  ended. 
It  win  need  time  and  help  in  order   to  re- 
cover.     It    must    have    that    time    and    help 
from  the  United  Nations. 

A  permanent  solution  In  Korea  will  require 
more  than  the  freely  given  consent  of  the 
Korean  people.  Remember  that  Korea  Is  a 
peninsula  atwut  the  size  of  Florida  ex- 
tending Into  the  sea  from  Chinese  Man- 
churia and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  Korea  to  have  good  and  peace- 
ful relations  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  with  Japan  and  the  rest 
of  the  powers  of   the  Pacific   area. 

How  can   this  be  brought  about? 

Thus  we  are  brought  once  more  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  the  bitter  confilct  between  the  western 
world  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  universal  peace 
requires  a  universal  organization  In  which 
nations  with  all  kinds  of  governments  and 
social  systems  participate.  Within  this  uni- 
versal framework  there  Is  room  for  regional 
groupings  and  alliances.  These  may.  and 
often  do.  serve  a  very  useful  purpcise  But 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  United 
Nations  and  they  cannot  be  Anything  less 
than  a  universal  organization  merely  brings 
the  world  back  to  the  old  system  of  alliances 
and  counteralllances  that  has  always  led  to 
war  In  the  past.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  conipetlng  groups  are  In  the  form  of 
federal  unions  or  regional  orguitzatlons. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  If  they  were  alli- 
ances. 

We  must  remember  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union.  Communist  China  and  their 
allies  have  atx)ut  one-third  of  the  worlds 
population.  What  Is  called  the  Western 
World  also  has  about  one-third.  The  newly 
rising  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  do 
not  desire  to  belong  to  either  camp,  com- 
ptjse  the  other  third.  In  such  a  world  It 
would  be  the  height  of  wlshiul  thinking  to 
suppoae  that  either  side  could  Impose  Its 
will  upon  the  others  by  force  witliout  prc- 


clplUtlng  a  third  world  war  that  would  be 
destructive  of  civilization  sis  we  know  It. 
What.  then.  Is  the  answer' 
I  see  none  expect  to  make  the  Unlied  Na- 
tions work  more  effectively  In  the  cause  of 
peace  as  a  world  organization  with  all  parties 
represented  In  It. 

We  have  firet  to  demonstrate  beyond  any 
doubt  that  armed  aggression  does  not  pay. 
Thu  we  have  set  out  to  do  In  Korea.  We 
must  carry  that  task  'hrough  to  Its  con- 
clusion with  unflinching  purpose  and  all  the 
resources  that  the  member  governments  can 
supply.  It  wUl  not  be  easy,  but  It  can  and 
will  be  done. 

We  have  next  to  find  a  permanently  peace- 
ful solution  for  the  future  of  Korea.  That 
may  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patient 
effort  A  permanently  peaceful  solution  for 
Korea  Is  not  likely  in  the  present  state  of 
critical  tension  between  East  and  West.  But 
It  can  be  achieved  as  part  of  a  general  settle- 
ment between  East  and  West  on  many  issues. 
This  brings  me  to  my  third  point,  a  new 
effort  to  negotiate  between  East  and  West  In 
the  United  Nations. 

Many  people  In  this  audience  tonight  will 
recall  that  I  made  a  trip  this  spring  to  the 
four  Great  Power  capitals— Washington,  Lon- 
don Paris,  and  Moscow.  I  earned  with  me 
a  memorandum  of  10  polnus  for  considera- 
tion m  developing  a  Tvienty-Year  Program 
To  Win  Peace  through  the  United  Nations. 
I  discussed  this  memorandum  with  the  heads 
of  governments  and  foreign  ministers  of  the 
four  countries  In  a  preliminary  way.  I  was 
exploring,  and  I  neither  asked  for,  nor  re- 
ceived commitments  from  anyone.  Then  I 
sent  the  proposals  to  all  the  59  member  gov- 
ernments and  I  have  put  them  on  the  agenda 
of  the  coming  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  which  opens  In  New  York 
on  September  19. 

This  memorandum  Is  what  people  who  are 
m  government  ser%ice  call  a  "working  paper." 
Fundamentallv  It  U  an  appeal  to  the  member 
governments  to  give  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proach to  peace  a  higher  priority  In  their 
forelen  policies— to  make  a  new  effort  to  use 
all  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  reallv  primary  meaixs  of  achl»Tlng  peace. 
Until  the  Korean  crisis  came  along  no  govern- 
ment reallv  gave  the  United  Nations  the  top 
priority.  One  glance  at  the  budget  of  any 
member  government  will  make  that  ap- 
parent. .      . 

Now  there  are  some  signs  of  a  new  attitude 
and  a  new  awakening  to  the  meaning  of  the 
United  Nations. 

When    the    United    Nations    has    won     Its 

enforcement  action  In  Korea— as  we  must— 
I    want    to    see    a    new    and    great    effort    to 
start  the  wheels  of  negotiation  turning  again 
between  east  and  west  In  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  of  the  10  points  I  proposed  be- 
fore the  Korean  crisis  was  that  we  start  a 
series   of  special   meetings   of   the   Security 
Council,    as   the    Charter    provides,   with    for- 
elgn   ministers  or   heads   of  state   in   attend- 
ance      I    believe    It    is    necessary   to    bring 
the   pollcv-maklng    officials   of   the    govern- 
ments together  In  periodic  meetings  of  this 
kind       We   should   not   expect   dramatic  re- 
sults from  such  meetings.     But  if  they  were 
properly  conducted,   with   private.   Informal 
sessions   the   rule,   I   believe   they   might    in 
time  lead  to  constructive  results.      Certainly 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  and  progress 
at   all   toward   a   peaceful  settlement   of   the 
conflicts   that    divide   the   world   unless  the 
two  sides  can   be   brought   arcund   the   con- 
ference  table   m   genuine   and   honest    nego- 
tiation. 

During   my   term   as  Secretary-General    I 

have  sought  consistently  to  bring  the  two 
Sides  together.  Now  It  Is  getting  very  late 
Indeed  But  It  is  never  too  late  to  nego- 
tiate In  order  to  prevent  a  third  world  war. 
I  do   not   believe   it   is   too  late   today. 

This  Is  no  time  for  despair 

This  above  all.  Is  the  time  to  work  and 
fight    for  a  United   Nations   peace— a   peace 


based  squarely  on  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter, a  peace  of  genuine  collective  security 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  human 
rights  and  fimdamental  freedoms  for  all 
peoples. 

If  the  peoples  and  their  governments  wlU 
support  the  United  Nations — in  Korea  and 
throughout  the  world— with  the  same  ail-out 
spirit  they  gave  to  winning  the  last  war, 
the  world  may  still  win  such  a  peace,  and 
win  It  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


The  AmcrtcaB  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALITOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATnTES 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  appearing 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  publication 
entitled  "Made  in  America  Monthly": 

We  most  certainly  cannot  speak  for  every 
American,  but  editorially  speaking  for  our- 
selves, we  are  becoming  increasingly  tired  of 
hearing  the  dire  prc-dlctlons  and  pessimistic 
opinions  contlnuany  rampant  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  Government,  political 
and  economic  system,  labor-management  re- 
lationships, the  average  citizen,  etc.,  etc..  ts 
••going  to  the  dogs." 

Foremost  in  everv  mind  with  the  advent  of 
Labor  Dav.  Is  the  subject  of  labor— unionized 
or   not      'Loud  have  been   the   voices   in   the 
past   that   labor  unions   as  a   whole  m   the 
Umted  States  are  ripe  subjecu  fcr  commu- 
nism—that strikes  are  Communist -inspired. 
But  let  us  sanelv  consider  that  subject.    True, 
there  alwavs  seems  to  be  a  strike  in  one  In- 
dustrv    or  "another    and    these   are    a   source 
of    annoyance   to   many.     The    question    of 
whether  or  not  these  unions  are  justified  In 
striking,  or  whether  management  is  at  fault. 
we   will   not   attempt   to  answer   here.     But. 
unquestionably  and  rightly  in  this  country 
labor  has  the  right  to  strike.  Just   as  man- 
agement has  the  right  to  stop  producUon  If 
they   so  desire.     Also  quite   true   is   the   fact 
that   there   have   been   one  or   two   isolated 
cases    of    a    communistic    labor    leader,    but 
when  considered  as  a  group  the  latter  per- 
centage IS  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.    When 
taken  as  a  whole,  labor  has  proven  Its  worth 
in  our  countrv  by  the  Irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  huge  volume  of  production  which  no 
other  nation  In  the  world  can  match. 

Management,  on  the  other  hand,  has  al- 
wavs been  the  target  of  such  accusations  as 
profit-making,  ruining  the  country  by  think- 
ing Of  their  capital  first  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation  last-lhe  -big  business"  bug- 
aboo in  short.  With  It  all,  however.  In- 
dustr-  has  continually  come  to  the  Nations 
rescue  when  needed  In  time  of  emergency. 
American  industrv  pays  Its  labor  the  highest 
waees  In  the  world,  and  Is  without  a  doubt 
the  instigator  of  cur  living  standards,  which 
also  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  Industry. 
too  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  ranks  high  among  the  wealthi- 
est nations  of  the  world. 

With   the   coming   elections   In   November, 
undoubtedlv   as   has  happened  durins  every 

election  In  our  history,  politicians  will  shout 

to  the  rooftops  that  the  Nation  will  be 
ruined  if  their  opponents  are  elected.  Dem- 
ocrats win  warn  that  this  terrible  thing  will 
happen  to  the  county,  if  the  Republicans 
are  elected.  Likewise  the  Republicans  will 
predict  that  such-and-such  dire  happenings 
win  occur  if  the  Democrats  are  put  In  office. 
Our  history  has  shown  that  "he  Nation  goes 


on.  regardless  of  political  wtnnlngs.  Un- 
doubtedly we  have  made  mistakea  In  the 
past  and  wUl  likewise  err  again  In  the 
future,  but  with  It  all  we  haTe  surrlTed  our 
mistakes   without    noticeable   damage. 

And  what  of  the  average  American  cltUen? 
He  has  been  called  selfish,  lackadaisical  In 
matters  of  national  interest,  profiteering, 
hoarder.  Communist.  Fascist.  Socialist.  Isola- 
tionist, and  many  other  comparable  terms. 
Still  he  Is  always  on  band  when  the  need 
arises,  whether  It  be  to  work  24  hours  a  day 
if  necessary  or  to  fight  and  give  his  life  for 
his  country.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In 
the  eating." 

We  do  not  Intend  to  sound  like  "Pcrfly- 
anna,"  nor  do  we  recommend  Just  riding 
along  with  the  tide  and  let  It  take  us  where 
It  will.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  at  all 
times  be  watchful  to  preserve  and  safeguard 
our  Nation  as  the  democracy  It  is.  De- 
mocracv  enables  us  to  criticize  and  promul- 
gate Just  such  dire  philosophy  and  warning 
as  we  have  mentioned  herein.  This  Is  one 
of  the  advantages  we  have  in  our  country, 
and  Its  merit  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  kept  aware  of  the  dangers  laying  in 
wait  for  the  unwary  or  unthinking.  But 
let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  obvious — that 
this  Nation  of  ours,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Is  a  very  gtod  place  in  which  to 
live  and  one  of  which  eacb  American  can 
be  proud.  We  have  done  a  darned  good  Job 
in  this  cotmtry  in  the  past;  and  all  criticism 
to  the  contrary,  we  will  do  Just  as  good  a  Job 
In  the  future,  whatever  the  Job  to  come 
may  be. 


Essentials  for  the  ImproTCBeat  of  ^ 
AdmiiiistratHM  of  jMtic* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOtTTH  CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAllvKS 

Saturday,  September  23. 19S0 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Harold  J.  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  before  the 
dinner  of  the  section  of  judicial  admin- 
istration of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C.  September  19. 

1950: 

Essentials    fob    the    lMPao\i:Mia*T    or    th« 
ADMiNisraATioN  or  Jtrsnci 

The  words.  "The  uue  administration  of 
justice  is  the  strongest  pillar  of  good  gov- 
ernment." are  carved  large  In  stone  on  the 
facade  of  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Cotirt  Building  in  the  city  of  New  York.  No 
one  doubts  their  truth.  Man  has  sought  for 
Justice  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Webster 
has  said  that  Justice  is  the  greatest  Inter- 
est of  man  on  earth.  Too  frequently  In 
history  and  over  long  periods  It  has  been 
denied  by  tyrannical  rules.  In  a  totalitarian 
state  It  IS  unknown.  In  a  free  government 
it  is  a  basic  freedom. 

We  recognize  that  only  divine  Justice  can 
be  administered  with  perfection:  but  rep- 
resentatives of  a  democratic  government, 
judges  and  lawvers  alike,  must  always  ear- 
nestlv  strive  to  show  forth  perfection  as  far 
as  It'  is  humanly  possible  In  the  admUils- 
tration  of  Justice  by  mortal  man. 

Such  an  administration  of  justice  in  human 
afTairs  cannot  be  fairly  administered  without 
honest  impartial,  and  competent  Judges. 
That  is  the  first  and  foremost  requisite  m 
the  true  administration  of  Justice.  A  )\JSt 
judge  is  a  good  Judge.  He  need  not  be  the 
most  briliiant.  learned,  or  profound  student 
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of  Uie  Uw:  tf  he  ts  rMtsonjibly  latalUpent 
and  iji  ■!  offl  of  pxtd.  common  mbh;  tf  be 
ts  patient,  todtistr:ou*.  *nd  Imbued  with 
a  paMttm  for  administering  Justice  to  rtcti 
or  poor  Alike,  accordlag  to  tav:  U  be  to  not 
tUfmopmlj  tnim—trwl  in  hla  judicial  artion 
bf  pppniar  >t»«**'e  or  br  any  blaaed  penocal, 
poltucal.  »oci*l.  or  economic  Tiew«  of  his 
own.  he  U  worthy  of  his  high  oOtt 

There  can  be  repoaed  In  any  man  no 
greater  measm  of  honor  and  trust  than  the 
duty  aad  puww  to  pass  Judtnnent  upon  his 
fellow  men  »nd  to  determine  thelf  rlpht* 
aad  cbll^ratlons.  The  moat  sacred  and  valued 
rlgtits  of  man  depend  upon  the  Judce  for 
tbeir  protaetlon  and  enforecment.  Man's 
rtghU  to  life,  liberty,  property  and  fursult 
of  happtnaaa.  u  guaranteed  by  the  Constl- 
tuttm.  haw  no  raal:t7  other  tban  that  which 
U  aoeorded  tbcm  by  ttoa  Judgas  wbo  give 
actual  aKpresakm  to  tboM  rights. 

Thla  great  pow.r  for  good  or  for  eril  In  the 
dally  lives  of  erery  human  being  In  the  land, 
which  resu  In  the  Judges  of  our  courts,  im- 
poses a  solemn  obligation  on  the  appointing 
powers  or  the  electorate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  see  to  It  that  the  men  who  are  most  worthy 
are  selected.  This  obllgstlon  Is  axiomatic. 
a(  ImMlt  aoMng  lawyers,  and  needs  only  ba 
statad  to  tnsnre  the  isvyer's  acceptance  of  it. 
If  all  people  reaUy  jndentood  how  importMrt 
a  good  and  Ji»t  Judge  might  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  be  in  their  own  lives,  and  that  all  men 
■re  not  eq'oally  competent  and  worthy  to  be 
good  Judges,  they  would.  I  am  sure,  demand 
that  only  the  most  able  and  worthy  men  be 
choeen  lor  the  bench 

It  is  naoeasary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  that  public  confidence  In  the  Ju- 
diciary and  In  the  judicial  prooesa  shall  never 
be  Impaired.  No  rystem  of  free  government 
can  long  endure  without  public  confidence. 
The  esteem  ot  the  pubUc  can  be  retained 
only  so  long  as  the  Judges  meet  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  their  sacred  trust,  and 
thereby  earn  and  retain  the  respect  and  the 
faith  that  goes  with  a  proper  discharge  of 
their  Judicial  furctlon. 

In  view  of  the  great  Importance  of  right 
■tiiMdarila  in  the  selection  ot  Judges,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  various  bar  aaaoclatloas.  in- 
cluding the  American  Bar  Association,  have 
a  duty  to  promote  and.  as  far  aa  possible,  in- 
sure etich  a  aelectlon  of  Judges  that  the  In- 
terests  of  the  people  will  be  safeguarded. 
Because  of  thu  resp>onslbillty,  I  spealc  on  this 
BUbJ-'ct  thlil  evening  In  behalf  of  the  co^an- 
ized  bar. 

The  American  Ear  Association  Inst  met  In 
Washington  In  1032.  During  the  interven- 
ing 17  years,  approximately  75  percent  of  ail 
at  tha  Jtidges  now  sitting  in  the  Federal 
eoorta  baT*  been  appointed.  They  have 
been  appointed  under  the  administration  of 
two  President^  and  a  single  poJtlcal  uarty. 
and  all  but  a  comparatively  lew,  8  out  of 
nearly  200.  I  believe,  have  been  appointed 
from  a  single  party. 

During  the  last  17  yean,  there  have  been 
too  many  occasions  when  Judges  hare  been 
aelected  because  infinitely  more  weight  was 
attached  to  the  political  desirability  of  ap- 
pointing them  than  to  anything  else.  It  is 
wrong  to  appoint  men  to  the  bench  ptirely 
beeatise  they  have  rendered  political  service 
to  the  party  in  p*  wer.  If  such  men  are  en- 
titled to  si'me  rewaro.  let  them  be  rewarded 
In  some  other  way.  Political  leader*  should 
not  be  consulted  r>r  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  Judges.  When  I  speak  of 
political  leaders,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  a  solemn 
obll;^atlon  In  the  matter  Imposed  on  them 
by  the  Constitution. 

Nd  one  party,  Republican  or  Democratic, 
should  predominate  so  overwhelmingly  In 
the  Federal  courts  of  th«  Isnd  aa  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  We  need  at  all  times  a 
nonpartisan  or  a  blpartlaan  Judiciary. 
Judfas  arc  memberi  of  a  aepsrate,  equal,  <tnd 
eoordlnata  branch  of  the  Oovamment  They 
must  never  be  looked  upon  as  subfjrdinate 


either  to  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
departments.  There  was  a  long  period  in  nur 
hlsto-y  whea  Um  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  almost  In  political  bal- 
ance and  It  was  a  period  of  its  greatest  pres- 
tige. It  may  well  be.  and  I  do  not  doubt, 
that  Judges  appointed  from  a  single  {sarty 
t^n  rlae  entirely  above  party  amilatlons  in 
thetr  Judgment  on  the  issues  of  a  particular 
caaa.  But  a  high  predominance  of  members 
of  a  single  party  as  Judges  of  our  courts  un- 
mistakably lessen  public  ccnfldence  in  the 
nonpartisan  character  of  the  judiciary  and  is. 
I  believe.  detrlmenUl  to  the  best  Interests 
oi  the  courts  and  of  the  country. 

The  xiilcy  of  restricting  Federal  appoint- 
ments to  the  membership  of  the  party  in 
power  t  contrary  to  our  best  precedento  and 
marks  a  reversion  to  a  spolls-sy£tem  policy 
from  which  lawyers  have  sought  escape 
through  the  course  of  many  ^-ears.  The  bar 
acclaimed  the  wisdom  of  President  Taft. 
when  as  a  matter  of  uniform  practice  he 
made  appointments  to  the  Federal  bench 
without  regard  for  party  aflUiatlona.  Where 
the  comp'exion  of  the  membership  of  the 
Judiciary  la  to  predominantly  of  one  party, 
a  very  large  segment  of  the  population  Is 
apt  to  ascribe  political  motives  to  decisions. 
And  even  though  there  is  no  basis  to  Jus- 
tify sMch  a  conclusion,  it  is  a  natural  enough 
layman's  conclusion  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  confidence  In 
the  cf  vrts. 

In  the  handling  of  International  affairs 
It  has  been  decided  that  politics  must  8t<:)p 
at  the  Nations  boundary,  and  that  a  non- 
partisan or  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is  nec- 
csirary  to  the  country's  welfare.  That  the 
Judges  of  all  courts  should  be  chosen  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  and  solely  on  merit  Is 
equally  essential  to  the  country's  welfare. 
No  finer  statement  of  the  fundamentals  in- 
volved m  this  Issue  can  be  given  than  that 
recently  made  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Senator  Gn.t.mr.  of  Iowa.  In  rppos- 
Ing  a  noiLilnation  of  a  man  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Iowa.  He  said:  "Mr.  President,  when  the 
founding  fathers  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  their  concepts  of 
a  Government  composei  of  coordinating  and 
cooperating  powers,  they  had  In  mind  the 
surpassing  Importance  of  the  Judiciary,  and 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  it  was  their  deslr?  to  keep  it  as  far  re- 
moved as  possl  :;le  from  the  vicissitudes,  con- 
tentions, hostilities,  and  prejudices  of  party 
politics.  The  language  of  the  Con.stituiion, 
as  every  Senator  knows.  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
In  the  Instant  case.  Mr  President,  believing 
as  I  do  that  this  was  a  wise  provision,  and 
that  so  frj-  as  they  could  do  It.  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  had  tried  to  isolate  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary  frcm  the  Influ- 
ences that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  their 
decisions  of  the  utmort  moment  to  the  lives, 
the  we'iare,  and  the  destinies  of  the  people. 
I  for  one  have  been  Insistent,  so  far  as  In 
my  poor  power  luy,  to  see  that  members  of 
the  judiciary  were  of  the  highest  caliber  that 
It  was  possible  to  secure,  to  see  that  partisan 
consideration  should  be  eliminated,  so  far 
as  could  be  done;  to  eliminate  to  the  nth 
degree  manlptilatlon,  partisan  horse  trading, 
:  nd  factors  of  that  type  that  might  Jeopard- 
ize the  high  quality  and  standard  and  dig- 
nity of  the  judiciary  " 

This  power  to  confirm  appointments  places 
a  hf'avy  responsibility  up<in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
public  Interest,  both  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  makes  appointments 
and  the  Senate  when  it  gives  its  advice  and 
consent,  will  crxjperate  to  correct  the  exceed- 
ingly high  political  unbalance  that  presently 
exists,  and  that  due  weight  will  be  given  to 
the  fine  standards  stated  by  Ssnator 
GiLLrm. 


The  criticism  to  not  alone  however  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  Federal  Judges  are 
members  of  the  party  in  power.  An  addi- 
tional criticism,  that  can  properly  be  leveled 
at  certain  of  the  apjM^lntments  that  hr-.ve 
been  made.  Is  that  the  best  avallab'.e  person 
has  not  been  selected.  It  Is  true  that  m;iny 
excellent  appointments  have  l)een  made  But 
my  thesis  Is  that  the;-  should  all  be  excellent. 
There  Isn't  n  circuit  in  this  country  that  does 
not  abound  with  men  of  both  parties  whom 
the  bar  would  Instantly  recognize  as  out- 
Standing  material  for  the  bench. 

To  appoint  a  truly  good  man  to  the  liench 
Is  a  nolle  act.  and  so  we  say  give  us  dis- 
tinguished men  for  Judges  Let  them  be 
men  of  high  character  and  of  devotion  to 
their  country.  Let  them  be  men  learned  In 
the  law  Let  them  be  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  courtroom.s  and  above  all.  let 
them  have  that  fine  sense  of  Integrity,  honor, 
and  courtesy  that  makes  a  courtroom  a 
temple  of  dignity  as  well  as  a  temple  of 
justice.  Let  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  ar  of  men  worthy  to  fill  these  most 
distinguished  positions  be  given  the  respect 
and  weight  they  deserve.  No  one  can  better 
appraise  the  qualification  of  a  candidate  for 
Judicial  cfiBce  than  his  brother  lawyers.  The 
bar,  in  turn,  pledges  Itself  to  submit  for 
approval  only  men  of  the  highest  caliber, 
competence,  and  character. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  plan  for  the  selection  and  tenure  of 
Judges  for  States  having  elective  Judiciaries. 
As  stated  by  its  special  committee  of  that 
name  in  its  report  for  the  current  year,  the 
plan  proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  Judges.  (1)  that  Judicial  vacancies  be 
filled  by  appointments  by  the  Executive  from 
a  itot  named  by  a  nonpulltlcal  nominating 
committee;  (2)  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
judicial  term  of  office,  the  electorate  vote, 
with  no  opposing  candidate,  as  to  whether 
the  appointee  shall  be  retained  In  ofl3ce;  and 
(3)  that  If  the  appointee  be  rejected  by  the 
electorate,  the  vacancy  be  filled  by  app>olnt- 
ment  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  Advocacy  of  this  plan  grows 
among  the  lawyers  and  laymen  as  they  learn 
more  of  its  advantages.  "The  special  commit- 
tee urges  that  each  State  bar  asscciatiou 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  Applicability  to  that  SUte  of  this 
plan,  or  possible  variations  thereof.  Influ- 
ential laymen  should  be  called  in  to  aid  in 
creating  a  favorable  public  opinion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  in  those  States  where 
the  State  bar  a.s8oclation  thinks  It  applicable. 
ThU  work  is  educational  In  character  and 
favorable  results  are  necessarily  slow  In  com- 
ing. But  much  progress  is  nevertheless  being 
made — and  the  good  work  that  Is  being  done 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  In  every 
practicable  way. 

Judges  of  both  Federal  and  State  courts 
are  entitled  to  receive  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Due  to  Inflation,  the  compensation 
paid  to  Judges  In  most  places  Is  far  from 
sufficient  to  permit  persons  with  large  fitm- 
lly  obligations  to  accept  Judli  lal  office.  The 
judges  on  the  Federal  court  fortunately  have 
a  satisfactory  retirement  pension  Sistem; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  In  many  of  the 
States  to  provide  proper,  and  adequate  re- 
tirement   allowances    for    judges    either    on 

reaching  70  years  of  age  or  earlier  U  disabled 
after  a  specified  period  on  the  bench.  For 
both  Federal  judges  and  State  cotirt  judges, 
provision  should  be  made  for  appropriate 
allowances  to  the  widows  of  deceased  Judges, 
along  the  lines  of  H.  R.  7593,  which  v.ns  en- 
dorsed and  approved  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gales  of  the  American  Bar  Association  last 
February. 

Another  requisite  for  the  true  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  the  irompt  and  expeditious 
dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  courts.  Jus- 
tice delayed  is  often  justice  denied.  The 
Importance  to  the  Individual  litigant  of  a 
prompt  decision  Is  well  illustrated  by  a  story 
of  an  experience  of  a  one-time  Prime  Minister 


of  Algeria  whose  name  was  Khmeddlne.  He 
was  passing  on  horseback  through  the  city  of 
Tunis  when  an  Arab  rushed  to  him.  stopped 
the  horse  and  cUmoied  fur  Justice.  Amused, 
the  Minister  listened  and  said.  'Thy  case  Is 
a  well-known  one.  I  have  sti.dlcd  It  throughly 
and  since  thou  wantest  It  to  be  decided  at 
once,  I  decide,  as  In  duty  bound,  against 
thee."  Kneeling,  the  man  kissed  the  hand 
of  Khereddlne.  "Thou  hast  misunderstood 
me,  •  said  the  Minister,  "I  have  pronounced 
against  thee  "  "I  have  understood  thee  very 
well."  said  the  man,  'but  I  am  full  of  grati- 
tude; now  It  Is  finished." 

We  hear  constantly  of  the  dlssattofactlon  of 
businessmen  with  the  slow,  expensive  and 
cumljersome  procedures  in  our  courts.  8o 
common  has  been  this  attitude  among  lay- 
men that  many  prefer  to  sacrifice  their  rights 
rather  than  to  enter  into  litigation;  and 
many  prefer  to  settle  their  disputes  by  ref- 
erence to  boards  of  arbitration,  not  alwajs 
made  up  of  lawyers. 

That  those  conditions  do  prevail  Is  evident 
to  anyone  who  will  face  the  facts.  No  one 
recognizes  better  than  the  members  of  thto 
section  that  something  must  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice. 

The  section  of  judicial  administration  has 
long  recognized  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
has  valiantly  striven  for  many  years  to  lo 
something  about  It.  Progress  Is  being  made, 
but  far  too  slowly,  in  effecting  Improvements 
through  acceptance  In  the  various  States  of 
minimum  standards  of  judicial  administra- 
tion. These  standards  were  adopted  by  this 
association  In  1938  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  distinguished  committees  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chief  Judge  John  J.  Parker. 
Your  own  section,  in  recently  publishing  a 
handbook  on  Judicial  administration  to  as- 
sist in  this  work,  has  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution,  and  you  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  its  very  able  presentation  of  the 
problems.  Chief  Justice  Vanderbllt,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  former  president  of  this  association, 
has  recently  edited  a  notable  book  entitled, 
•Minimum  Standards  of  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration. "  which  should  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence In  brinfeing  about  these  essential  re- 
forms. 

The  law  continues  to  be  one  of  the  great 
professions.  Its  primary  function  is  in  the 
orderly  resolving  of  conflicts.  Social  order 
18  Impossible  without   the  Intelligent  and 

honorable  discharge  of  that  function.  This 
function  expresses  itself  in  leadership.  If 
need  be.  we  must  lead  unpopular  causes 
which  are  not  subscribed  to  by  many  of  our 
fellow  men.  We  dare  not  hesitate  to  fight 
Ill-founded  or  unreasonable  demands,  and  we 
cannot  stand  back  when  the  call  comes  to 
serve  human  needs.  Without  the  work  of 
judses  and  their  advisers,  the  lawyers,  the 
American  concepts  of  liberty  would  not  be 
what  they  are  today,  and  for  the  future  above 
the  whir  and  din  of  our  enRrosslng  llle.  we 
may  be  depended  upon  to  hold  fast  to  the 
highest  aspirations  of  our  calling. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  this  section  of 
judicial  admlni-stratlon  has  been  to  drive 
home  to  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  the 
fact  that  their  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  is  not  confined  to  the 

courtroom  Itself. 

In  our  present  crlsl.s  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion that  members  of  the  judtc'ary  can  make 
to  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  under 
Inw  and  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
American  system  of  justice  to  to  simplUy  and 
to  modernize  and  to  render  effective  the 
Judicial  process  from  the  highest  court  in 
each  Jurisdiction  down  to  the  local  police 
courts.  No  one  can  perform  thto  urgent  task 
as  well  as  the  judiciary.  It  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  judiciary  in  each  State  where 
needed  without  delay,  with  a  seriousness  of 
purpose,  a  vital  consciousness  of  the  objec- 
tive stiueht  to  l>e  achieved,  and  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  allow  nothing  to  Interfere  with 
the  prompt  accomplishment  of  this  work. 
It  to  hoped  that  ii;ertla  and  Indlflerence  will 
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not  be  permitted.  This  Is  something  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  owe  to  the  country, 
to  themselves  as  judges  and  to  the  profes- 
sion. If  m  any  State  th?  judiciary  cannot 
unaided  do  the  job,  they  owe  a  duty  to 
their  country,  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
profession  to  call  In  the  aid  of  lawyers  and  of 
competent  laymen  who  will  be  glud  to  help 
if  they  will  bnt  give  them  directions.  The 
history  of  Judicial  reform  In  England  and 
In  the  United  States  affords  many  examples 
of  what  laymen  can  do  If  glv  n  competent 
professional  leadership  in  reforming,  mod- 
ernizing and  simplifying  an  antiquated  court 
system. 

Tliere  Is  no  time  to  lose — our  Institutions 
are  under  attack.  Let  us  then,  judges  and 
lawyers  alike,  respond  to  this  caU  of  duty, 
that  justice  and  freedom  under  law  shall  be 
preserved  undiminished  for  cvu-selves  and 
our  posterity. 


Fairness  for  Red  Channels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPE«ENT.^TIVES 
Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  am  mcl'jding  a  prefatory 
statement  which  appears  in  the  book. 
Red  Channels,  together  with  excerpts 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Counterattack- 
Facts  To  Combat  Communism,  'which 
publication  prepared  and  issued  Red 
Channels. 

In  recent  weeks.  Red  Channels  has 
been  vilified  as  aa  instiniment  of  thought 
control,  and  its  publishers  have  been  ac- 
cused of  seeking  to  establish  their  own 
dictatorship  over  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

It  was  understandable  that  the  book 
should  provoke  bitter  attacks  from  Com- 
munist Party  orpans  and  leftist  news- 
papers generally.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, however,  the  joinder  in  chis  hue 
and  cry  on  the  part  of  conservative  news- 
papers". Clearly,  the  content  and  pur- 
pose of  Red  Channels  has  been  misrep- 
resented grossly,  and  it  seems  only  fair 
that  the  record  be  set  in  order. 

Red  Channels  is  a  small  book  contain- 
ing an  alphabetical  listing  of  persons  ac- 
tive in  radio  and  television.  Under  each 
individual's  name  appear  the  names  of 
various  ortan^zations  in  the  Communist 
Party  line  group  with  which  that  per- 
son has  been  associated,  according  to 
public  lecords.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  this  House. 

No  individual  is  called  a  Ccmmunist 
in  this  book.  The  record  is  cfiered  for 
evaluation  by  the  general  pubhc.  The 
basis  for  each  association  attributed  to 
an  individual  is  erven. 

This  preface  appears  in  Red  Channels : 

The  Information  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing report  is  taken  from  records  avai.abie 
to  the  public.  The  pvirpose  of  this  com- 
pilation is  threefold.  One.  to  show  how 
the  Communists  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
their  Dian  of  Infiltration  of  the  rad:o  and 
television  industry.  Two.  to  indicate  the 
eiteat  to  which  many  prominent  actors  and 


artists  have  been  Inveigled  to  lend  their 
nemes.  according  to  t  ese  public  rr-ords, 
to  organizations  esiwusing  Communist 
causes.  This,  regardless  of  whether  they 
actually  believe  in.  9ymp«<thl7e  with,  or 
even  recognire  the  cau^e  advanced  Three, 
to  discourage  actors  and  artists  from  naively 
lending  their  names  to  Comm'inist  organi- 
zations or  causes  In  the  future. 

Despite  this  reasonable,  temperate 
statement.  Rea  Channels  has  been  called 
a  "blacklist"  and  an  effort  by  Its  pub- 
lishers to  "police  the  air  waves  " 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  and 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  I  offer  the 
foUowinii  excerpts  from  a  statement  by 
Ted  C.  Kirkpatrick.  managing  editor  of 
Counterattack: 

Ted  KlrkpatrlcK  has  never  made  a  state- 
ment, or  hinted,  that  he  Intended  to  police 
the  air  waves.  He  has  never  scld.  or  Imp'led. 
that  anyone  mentioned  in  Red  Channels 
must  come  to  him  for  clearance  or  to  be 
absolved,  or  that  he  will  prescribe  what  they 
must    do   to   clear   their    names.     •      •     • 

It  Is  Counterattack's  policy  that  no  in- 
dividual should  have  the  right  to  "absolve" 
or  convict  anyone,  in  or  ouc  of  radio,  of 
pro-Communist  leanings.  Kirkpatrick  has 
helped  set  thto  policy  and  has  followed  it  as 
Ions  as  Counterattack  has  bet.»  In  existence. 
When  all  the  fact.s  aie  brought  out — as 
they  should  be — the  public  will  decide  such 
issues.     No  one  else  is  qualified  to  do  so. 

Counterattack  is  fizhttnz  communism. 
Its  policy  Is  to  help  aad  Induce  Indlvldunls 
Involved  in  the  conspiracy  to  broak  with  It. 
If  any  non-Communist,  named  In  Red 
Channels  o-  not,  who  has  innocently  or  oth- 
erwise aided  the  Communist  cause,  wants 
help  in  setting  the  record  stralRht.  Counter- 
attack will  gladly  aid  that  persf-n  in  every 
way  possible. 

This  has  been  d-^  ne  In  the  past.  It  has 
been  Counterattack  s  policy  for  over  3  years. 
M  -re  than  one  former  party  member  has 
cor.ie  to  Counterattack  for  help  and  h'ls  re- 
ceived assistance  in  getting  straighiencd 
out.  securing  a  Job.  etc. 

Others,  in  different  circumstances,  have 
received  help  in  clarifying  their  stand  In  the 
public  eye.     •     •     • 

Red  Channels  Is  not  Counterattack's  rec- 
ord. The  people  named  in  the  report  made 
this  record  them.seives.  For  years  man-;  of 
them  reaped  the  benefit  of  the'.r  afflUatlon 
wifh  the  Communl.=t-frcnt  groups  listed  in 
R*»d  Channeto  Their  names  were  ballyhooed 
by  the  Communists  in  pseudo- liberal  circles 
(and  a  wide  range  of  other  group?  In  which 
the  Communists  had  power  and  irf^uence) 
In  all  parts  of  United  States.  Even  their 
non-  and  anti-Communist  following  vaa  in- 
creased by  Communist  pr(.;)agaiida. 

But  now  that  their  past  actions  are  catch- 
ing up  with  them,  they  want  to  dodge  re- 
sponsibility. 

While  many  of  ihem  knowlnglv  advanced 
the  Communist  conspiracy  by  the  aid  they 
gave  Ccmmunist  fronts,  their  own  economic 
fortunes  were  helped  They  gladly  accept »»d 
this  part  of  the  bargain.  N'  •»•  that  times 
have  changed,  they  refuse  to  accept  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  th3  things  they  have 
dene. 

In  the  name  of  liberahfm.  the  objection 
has  been  made  that  In  publishing  Red  Chan- 
nels. Counterattack  has  failed  to  label  or 
classify  the  pecple  listed  In  the  report.  HOV 
was  the  public  to  know  just  where  each  ludl- 
Tidual  named  In  the  report  stood? 

Cculd  anything  be  more  UJlbersl  than  the 
suggestion  that  Counterattack  ebouid,  even 
If  It  ha.-a  personally  Interviewed  everyone 
mentioned  in  the  rer^rt  (which  it  made  no 
attempt  to  do>  .  pin  a  ta^  on  them' 

In  anv  stirvev  of  the  extent  of  Coramunl.t 
Influence  In  anv  field  the  f^cts  uncovered 
varv   ereatlv.     In   every   phii*    of    American 
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life  the  extent  to  v.hlch  the  CP  has  suc- 
ceeded in  swavlng  Indlvldvmls  ranges  Irom 
the  secrit  CP  member  who.  on  orders  of  the 
party,  may  belong  to  on'-  or  two  or  di  zens  of 
fronts,  to  the  naive  Innocent  who  ^iis  just 
joined  only  one  front  In  a  lifetime  and  that 
through  purely  altruistic  motives. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  there  are  all 
shad.i^  of  innocents,  not-so-innocents,  fol- 
low iiavolers.  and  party-liners. 

No  one.  not  even  the  FBI.  has  enough 
informaiicn  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  exact 
status  of  M  the  individual.^  in  such  groups. 
For  any  individual  or  group  to  attempt 
to  so  Jucl.;e  w.juid  be  a  gross  pervernon  of 
their  right  of  free  speech. 

Red  Channels  was  not  published  to  clafisity 
anyono  It  »«  as  its  subtitle  Indicates,  a 
renort  of  Communist  Influence  In  radio  and 

TV     •      •     • 

Counterattack  was  established  a  little  over 
3  years  a£;o  to  publish  current  facts  exposing 
ComnmnifT  activity  in  the  United  States 
and  to  name  those  pei-sons  who  were  Involved 
In  this  atTtvity. 

Th"  three  officers  of  American  Business 
Consultants.  Inc.  publishers  of  Counter- 
att-^cK.  are  ex-FBI  agents  All  had  g<K.)d  FBI 
records  AU.  in  the  cour.-e  ut  their  FBI 
careers,  were  engaged  in  inve.siigating  Ci^m- 
mup.ist  ainivity   and   espionage. 

Quit"  i-ome  time  after  resigning  from  the 
FBI.  thev  started  publishing  Counterattack 
prsm  irilv  because  they  were  convmted  that 
the  American  public  was  not  getting  all  the 
facts  it  shruld  have  on  Communist  activity. 
me  United  States  press,  with  few  excep- 
tions. wa«  not  giving,  and  1/  not  yet  giving. 
Its  readers  all  the  Information  about  com- 
munism it  could  give  11  a  real  eflort  weie 
made  to  do  so.     •     •     * 

Counteraltack  has  evidence  that  for  years, 
loyal.  antl-Communlst  Americans  have  been 
blacklisted  in  radio  and  TV  industry.  It 
has  broui^ht  this  fact  to  the  attenilon  of 
the  :  ub-lc  and  its  subscribers  In  Red 
Channels  and.  at  ether  times  In  the  piist. 
in  the  prases  of  Its  weekly  newsletter. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  press  which 
became  so  irate  about  the  falsely  reported 
blacitllst  of  anyone  mentioned  In  Red 
Channels,  has  not  expressed  a  word  of  re- 
-HBcntmenr  at)out  this  blacklist  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans. In  all  the  hullaballco  at)oui  Red 
Channels  they  have  failed  to  menilon  It 

The  American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists 
(APRA!.  at  Its  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
last  month,  took  ofliclal  cognizance  of  this 
evil.  The  members  of  this  union,  the  work- 
ing artists  In  the  radio  and  TV  Industry, 
know  that  It  exists,  resent  it  and  want  to 
correct  It 

They  parsed  a  resolution  ordering  the 
executive  buards  of  their  local  bodies  to 
Investigate  the  mutter  and  work  out  plani 
to  combat  It. 

This  blacklist  Is  un-American,  undemo- 
cratic, and  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the 
most  powerful  piopaganda  media  In  the 
Nation  and  all  thoae  aMOClated  with  It. 

It  l«  revolting  that  such  a  condition  should 
exist  in  America  when  freedom  in  every  part 
of  the  world  Is  threatened  by  the  nithless 
conspiratorial  force*  of  communism. 

Whv  doesn't  the  United  SUtes  press  Initi- 
ate a  campaign  to  destroy  this,  the  real 
blackilsf 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Kirkpatncks  mention  of  a  biackliiiting 
operation.  I  quote  from  testimony  of 
Director  John  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Inve.stit'ation  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Sena.e  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  February  7.  1950: 

Communists,  masters  of  pressure  tactics. 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  chastise  those 
w  o  would  opjXJae  them  One  front  group 
boasts  of  having  thousands  of  monitors  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  who  will  take 


up  a  letter-writing  c.impatgn  gainst  any 
con  mentator  who  disagrees  with  what  they 
advocate. 

Such  an  organization.  Mr.  Speaker, 
goes  by  the  cle^n-soundins:  name.  Voice 
of  Freedom.  This  g.oup.  >^hich  includes 
in  its  leadership  perscns  with  exten.sive 
records  of  a.ssoclation  \\ith  Communi.st- 
:nsp:red  meetings,  rallies,  and  front  or- 
ganizations, exhorts  its  monitors  to  u.se 
pressure  on  broadcasters  in  ousting 
anti  Communist  commentator  and  per- 
f  01  mers. 

"They  fear  you  in  Radio  City"  Voice 
of  Freedonx  declares  to  its  adherents. 

It  sent  repeated  alerts  to  these  moni- 
tors in  regard  to  the  legislation  which 
culminated  in  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950,  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
It  termed  this  measure,  designed  to 
strengthen  us  against  subveision.  a  vi- 
cious bill. 

In  one  directive,  it  urged: 

Monitors  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  D.  C,  get  In 
touch  with  your  local  National  Lawyers 
Guild  chapter  Immediately. 

The  purpose  wa'^  to  oiganize  opposi- 
tion to  the  legis}atioi>. 

The  Members  of  the  Hoase  will  recall 
the  recent  documented  report  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  estab- 
lishing beyond  refutation  that  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  serves  as  the  leual 
b'ilwark  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  to  inquire:  "Why 
has  the  non-Communist  prer^s.  which  has 
excoriated  and  misrtpreiented  tht  efforts 
of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  his  associates, 
igi.ored  the  blacklisti.ig  and  pressuring 
of  the  Voice  of  Freedom,  one  o  the  radio 
heroes  of  which  has  been  a  commentator 
sp>on.sored  by  the  Comiwunist-dominated 
United  Electrical  Workers?" 


Questions  Vitally  Affecting  Our  National 
Defense 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  M:;iii::sii'ri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIiSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gr-^atest  olesfiings  that  fate  has  be- 
stowed upon  our  country  in  recent  years 
was  the  discovery  of  two  sources  of  raw 
material  in  South  America,  bauxite  from 
which  our  aluminum  is  made  and  high- 
grade  iion  ore  from  which  our  steel  is 
produced.  The  latter  will  replenish  our 
diminishing  supply  of  high-grade  iron 
ore  in  the  Me.sabi  Range  and  enable  our 
factories  to  continue  the  production  of 
steel  and  iron  during  the  critical  years 
ahead. 

We  are  manufacturing  four  times  as 
much  aluminum  now  as  we  were  in  1939, 
and  are  bringing  mo.st  of  the  bauxite 
from  which  that  aluminum  is  made  from 
South  America;  and  our  supply  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore  in  the  Mcsabl  Range  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  But  fortunately  an 
unlimited  supply  of  that  material  has 


been  found  in  Venezuela,  as  will  appear 
from  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  which  I  shall  insert 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

These  two  developments  render  it  im- 
perative tha^  we  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  speed  up  the  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway, 
which  will  provide  a  slack-water  route 
for  the  tran.-portation  of  these  materials 
to  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati.  Alcoa.  St 
Louis  Kaivsas  City.  Omaha.  Chicago, 
Detroit  Cleveland,  and  all  other  points 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  where  they  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  steel,  iron, 
and  aluminum  that  arc  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  national  defense,  as  well  as 
for  our  civilian  use. 

It  will  also  reduce  the  water  distance 
between  the  Gulf  at  Mobile  and  our 
atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  by  800 
miles  cut  the  cost  of  transportation  be- 
tween those  points  to  the  irreducible 
minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi  for  down- 
stream traffic. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend mv  remarks.  I  am  inserting  an  arti- 
cle on  the  discovery  of  the  large  iron  ore 
deposit  in  Venezuela  which,  as  I  said,  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

DISCOVERED     JrST     IN     TIME— MORE     IRON     ORE 

WzHKN  We  Need  It  Most 
Conspicuously  alone  on  the  f:\vanna — 
the  flat  grassy  plain  which  sweeps  across 
eastern  Venezuela— stands  a  great  Jtingle- 
covered  mountain.  11  miles  long  and  2.100 
feet  high.  For  years  no  one  suspected  it 
was  cnything  but  useless  rock.  But  pros- 
pectors who  detoured  around  it  on  their 
way  to  the  diamond  and  gold  fields  ICO  miles 
to  "the  south  were  bypassing  .Iches  far  sur- 
passing anything  they  could  hope  to  find 
farther  on.  For  the  mountain.  Cerro  Boli- 
var—until recently  called  La  Parlda— con- 
tains at  least  500.000.000  tons  of  almost  pure 
iron  ort.  probably  the  greatest  deposit  ever 
discovered. 

Th"  riches  locked  In  Cerro  Bolivar  were 
brought  to  light  by  a  geological  survey  party 
sent  out  by  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corp. 
after  a  search  that  lasted  2  years.  Cen- 
turies-old Clud.id  Bolivar,  60  miles  away,  la 
now  buzzing  with  talk  of  the  Iron  !xx)m  to 
come  For  to  get  the  ore  from  Cerro  Bolivar 
to  United  States  blast  furnaces  United  States 
Steel  must  Invest  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  In  the  area  of  which 
Cludad  Bolivar  Is  the  hub. 

The  discovery  comes  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  h'gh-grade  Iron  ore  of  Minnesota's 
Mesabl  Range,  which  has  been  supplying 
about  60  percent  of  United  States  require- 
ments. Is  running  low.  Taconlte— low-grade 
ore  containing  25  to  35  percent  Iron— Is  plen- 
tiful, but  It  must  be  blasted  out,  then 
processed  to  remove  waste  materials.  Thla 
low-grade  ore  requires  huge  Investment  and 
makes  high  steel  prices  inevitable,  affect- 
ing the  cost  of  everything  from  carpet  tacka 
to   automobiles. 

In  1945  big  John  Munson,  United  States 
Steel's  vice  president  In  charge  of  raw  mate- 
rials, went  to  the  company's  president.  Ben- 
jamin Falrless:  "If  we  pour  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  a  tnconite  program." 
said  Munson,  "and  then  some  competitor 
discovers  a  cheap  new  source  of  high-grade 
ore,  well  be  In  a  bad  spot.  I'd  like  to  make 
one  last  check  of  all  possible  foreign  ore 
deposits." 

So  when  the  war  ended  United  States 
Steel  searchers  and  mining  engineers  went 
out — to  Sweden,  Labrador,  Mexico,  Honduras. 
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Guatemala.     Cuba,     Puerto     Rico.     Brazil. 
Liberia,  Venezuela. 

The  presence  of  Iron  ore  In  Venezuela  had 
t)een  known  for  centuries,  but  little  syste- 
matic exploration  had  been  done.  What  for- 
mations were  known  were  close  to  the  At- 
lantic, In  a  range  of  low.  Jungle-covered 
mountains  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Orinoco  In  this  r'ense  area  Bethlehem  Steel 
was  already  preparing  to  mine  a  60.000,000- 
ton  deposit  of  extremely  high-grade  ore. 

To  direct  Its  Venezuelan  ore  hunt  United 
States  Steel  called  In  Mack  Lake,  a  veteran 
mining  engineer.  Lake  assembled  a  crew  of 
engineers,  geologists,  and  prospectors  who 
knew  the  Jungle  country.  Together  with 
native  brush  cutters  thev  began  hacking 
trails  thorugh  growth  bo  tangled  and  heavy 
that  progress  In  most  places  was  step  by  step. 
It  was  a  country  of  alligators.  Jaguars,  boa 
constrictors,  and  anacondas  as  well  as  poi- 
sonous snakes— the  dreaded  bu?hmaster.  fer- 
de-lance,  coral  snake,  and  rattler — and  mil- 
lions of  ticks  and  flies.  The  hunt  proceeded 
methcdically  and  unsensatlonally.  The  par- 
ties found  some  ore.  but  It  was  not  of  high 
enough  grade  to  excite  them.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Cayford  Burrell.  chief  geologist,  growing 
disgusted  with  prospecting  In  brush  so  thick 
that  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  idea  of  the 
terrain  except  that  Immediately  underfoot, 
discovered  that  the  United  States  Army  had 
photographed  the  area  during  the  war.  He 
got  a  set  of  the  pictures  from  the  Venezuelan 
Government  and  retired  to  Cludad  Bolivar 
headquarters  to  study  them.  Gradually, 
checking  air  photos  against  Information 
brought  back  by  exploration  parties,  Burrell 
and  Folke  Klhlsledt.  chief  engineer  of  the 
party,  traced  the  Iron-cre-bearing  rock  struc- 
tures south  from  the  Orln(x:o  Into  the  back 
country. 

By  this  time  United  States  Steel's  explora- 
tion parties  had  been  tramping  the  Jungle 
for  more  than  a  year,  "^ospects  seemed 
about  exhausted.  In  mid  1946  It  was  de- 
cided that,  unless  there  were  more  prom- 
ising developments.  Venezuelan  exploration 
would  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Then  Cay  Burrell,  still  piecing  together 
old  Army  photos,  made  a  stirring  discovery. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Iron-bearing 
rocks,  after  doubling  back  and  forth  south- 
ward, suddenly  swept  westward  In  a  great 
bow  extending  across  tlie  Caroni  River 
(which  flows  into  the  Orinoco  from  the 
south)  and  out  Into  the  savanna.  Army 
photos  showed  that  the  savanna  was  broken 
by  several  spiectaciilar  mountains.  To  Bur- 
rell and  Kihlstedt  this  Indicated  exciting 
possibilities.  But  the  Army  photos  of  this 
area  had  been  taken  t^om  an  angle  and  were 
hard  to  read.  Burrell  ordered  a  new  aerial 
survey. 

While  waiting  for  the  pictures,  Kihlstedt 
sent  a  party  to  investigate  a  small  hill  in  the 
region.  A  local  ranch  owner  noticed  their 
Interest,  filed  a  claim  for  the  mineral  rights 
to  the  hill,  then  proceeded  to  ask  a  large 
sum  for  his  holdings.  The  company  re- 
fused to  buy — but  the  experience  was  an 
eye  opener. 

Ea^t  of  the  Caroni  River— In  the  recog- 
nized ore  zone — all  mineral  rights  were  re- 
served to  the  Government.  It  would  nego- 
tiate a  concession  only  with  people  capable 
of  developing  the  deposits.  But  west  of  the 
Caroni  anyone  could  claim  mineral  rights  to 
land  merely  by  filing  a  denouncement,  or 
claim,  good  for  50  years  and  renew.^ble  for  50 
more.  In  this  area,  local  businessmen  and 
farmers,  watching  every  move,  might  easily 
beat  United  States  Steel  to  the  claim  office. 
Kihlstedt  an  Ingenious  Swede,  discovered 
that  with  the  help  of  a  stereoscope  he  not 
only  could  Identify  Iron-ore  formations  on 
aerial  photos  but  could  virtually  put  his 
Dncier  on  high-grade  deposits.  Most  of  them 
were  covered  by  copel.  a  small,  tangled  Jungle 
tree  with  light  foliage  and  dogwood-like 
flowers  On  aerial  plctu.es  the  light-colored 
copel  stood  out. 


When  the  new  aerial  survey  was  flnlahed, 
Kihlstedt  went  to  work  with  his  stereoscope. 
Several  mountains  west  of  the  Caroni  and 
50  to  60  miles  back  from  the  Orinoco  showed 
signs  of  huge  ore  deposits.  One  In  particular, 
a  long  rugged  mountain  sitting  alone  on  the 
fiavanna,  had  rock  slides  and  vegetation  In- 
dicating an  ore  body  mUes  In  length. 

It  was  then  late  March  1947.  Kihlstedt 
bided  his  time  untU  Easter  week,  when  there 
are  big  local  celebrations.  At  4:30  a.  m.  on 
Good  Friday  morning  the  engineer  a  'd  three 
helpers  slipped  out  of  town  In  a  Jeep.  That 
night  they  slept  at  the  base  of  La  Parlda. 
The  next  morning  the  little  party  began 
working  up  the  mountain.  Suddenly  they 
came  to  a  30-foot  cliff.  It  was  solid  Iron  ore. 
"From  then  on  all  day."  says  Kihlstedt,  "we 
walked  on  high-grade  iron  ore." 

Kihlstedt  hopped  a  plane  for  Caracas.  Af- 
ter alm<ist  a  week  with  a  Venezuelan  lawyer, 
preparing  documents  which  defined  bound- 
aries and  listed  the  legal  owners  of  the  land 
on  which  United  States  Steel  wanted  to  claim 
mineral  rights,  he  walked  into  the  govern- 
ment claim  ofBce  In  Cludad  Bolivar  and  made 
his  denouncement.  He  was  late.  A  group 
of  three  local  businessmen  had  filed  11 
claims  in  the  same  area  the  day  before 

Kihlstedt  wac  crushed.  But  detaUed  study 
developed  the  fact  that  their  claims  over- 
lapped his  by  only  a  hundred  yards  and  that 
the  rival  Interests  had  not  claimed  La  Parlda. 
How  much  ore  was  there  in  La  Parlda?  It 
looked  big.  but  In  other  areas  iron  fcM-ma- 
tlcns  had  often  proved  to  be  only  a  few  feet 
deep.  Magnetometers  flown  over  the  moun- 
tain recorded  the  largest  response  for  any 
ore  body  In  the  world.  The  figures  were  sent 
to  be  checked  by  an  outstanding  authority 
In  the  United  States  He  replied  that  the 
calculations  appeared  to  be  correct,  but 
that  the  decimal  point  must  be  In  the  .vrong 
place. 

By  the  end  of  1»47  test  drilling  had  con- 
firmed the  discoverers'  highest  hopes.  Con- 
tinued drilling  In  1948  and  1949  showed  that 
the  ore  body  runs  4  miles  along  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  and  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth. 
Cerro  Bolivar  contains  more  ore  than  the 
great  HuH-Rust-Mahoning  mine  In  Minne- 
sota, hitherto  the  worlds  greatest  open-pit 
mine  Furthermore,  in  Its  natural  state  the 
ore  averages  '9  percent  iron  content  com- 
pared with  51  percent  for  present  Mesabl 
shipments. 

United  States  Steel  staked  two  other  claims 
to  round  out  its  holdings  for  a  major,  long- 
range  development  program.  Now  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  has  closed  the  area  to 
further  denouncements,  making  It  a  reserve 
zone  Anxious  to  develop  its  resources,  the 
government  welcomes  the  foreign  invest- 
ment. How  much  ore  United  States  Steel 
now  owns  In  Venezuela,  not  even  the  cor- 
poration knows.  Of  its  new  claims  It  has 
drilled  on'v  Cerro  Bolivar.  The  company 
talks  in  terms  of  500.000.000  tons  proved  and 
another  billion  tons  probable.  Some  experts 
believe  the  total  holding  will  prove  greater 
than  the  2^n  biill'in  tons  taken  out  of  the 
Mepabi  since' its  discovery  In  the  1390's. 

In  the  offices  of  the  Orinoco  Mining  Co..  a 
new  United  States  Steel  subsidiary  formed  to 
develop  the  property,  engineers  are  working 
out  the  ihousanda  of  details  necessary  to 
deliver  Cerro  Bolivar  ore  to  United  States 
blast  furnaces.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  ore  could  be  brought  out.  One  Is  to  build 
a  railroad  running  274  miles  due  north  to  a 
deep-water  pert  at  Barcelona;  the  other 
and  possibly  the  cheaper  method  Is  a  93-m!le 
railroad  running  to  the  Junction  of  the 
Caroni  and  the  Orinoco.  In  the  latter  case 
the  Orinoco  would  have  to  be  dredged  to  that 
huge  ore  boats  could  come  170  miles  up  the 
river.  Meanwhile,  other  divisions  of  United 
States  Steel  are  rushing  plans  for  a  new  steel 
mill  which  will  soon  rise  from  the  flat  New 
Jc!-sey  farmland  along  the  Delaware  River. 
By  the  time  it  is  in  operation,  in  1955.  Vene- 


Euelan  ore  la  expected  to  be  flowing  In 
ample  tonnage  to  supply  It — at  a  rate  of  at 
least  10,000.000  tons  a  year.  The  company 
hopes  to  mine  In  Venezuela  cheaply  enough 
to  compete  with  other  ore  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburgh  and  Toungstown,  perhapa  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

American  steel  companies  will  continue  to 
develop  their  taconlte  programs,  will  continue 
to  study  the  possibility  of  developing  prom- 
ising ore  deposits  in  Labrador.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  every  ton  of  Veneruelan  ore 
used  means  1  more  ton  of  high-grade  Mesabl 
ore  saved  for  war  or  other  emergency. 


Fire  Intarance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled  "Protests  Article  on  Insurance," 
\<Tltten  by  Harry  Perlet  and  pubUshed  in 
the  June  1950  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal.  Mr.  Perlefs  article 
is  in  reply  to  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject written  by  W.  Jcffersoa  Davis,  and 
published  in  the  April  1950  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  j  be  printed  i-'  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PSOTB9T8  AKTICXI  ON  INBX;»ANC« 

ThlB  letter  Is  written  to  protest  the  print- 
ing of  an  article  on  the  value  of  a  fire  In- 
surance pollcv  by  W  Jefferson  I>avls  appear- 
ing In  36  A.B  A.J.  275.  To  pnyone  who  la 
In  a  position  to  know  the  actual  facta,  th* 
article  is  sc  obrtously  biased  and  based  upon 
such  a  complete  lack  of  knowledge,  or  at  beet 
a  misunderstanding,  of  the  operations  of  the 
fire  Insurance  business  that  It  mtist  be  chal- 
lenged. While  I  am  not  In  favor  of  any  type 
of  censorship,  and  I  t)elleve  that  nothing 
clears  the  air  like  a  good  argument,  neverthe- 
less I  do  rot  believe  that  it  l«  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  Bar  AsaocUtlon  to 
print  articles  of  this  type  vUlfying  a  great 
American  Indvistry  without  at  least  a  check 
on  the  facts. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  in  answer  to  the  Indictment  -nade 
by  Mr.  Davis  and  to  correct.  If  possible,  the 
many  false  impressions  which,  undoubt- 
edly, he  has  created. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  apparent  that  either 
Mr,  Davis  or  a  client  had  a  fire  loss  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  adjustment.  In 
view  of  the  thousands  of  claim  settlements 
made  each  year,  each  Involving  the  deter- 
mination of  such  an  uncertain  thing  a«  the 
actual  cash  value  of  property  et  time  of  loss. 
It  would  indeed  be  sirange  if  there  were  not 
an  occasional  dlssatislaction.  but  contrary 
to  Mr.  Davis,  dl&satlslactlcn  1*  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rtile.  This  will  be 
borne  cut  by  the  complaint  department  of 
any  State  Insurance  department  and  by  the 
fact  that  In  the  past  5  years  out  cf  all  fire 
Insurance  claim  settlements,  and  the  number 
Is  stupendous,  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
has  become  the  subject  of  lltisation. 

The  article  is  replete  with  broad,  unsup- 
ported statements  bordering  upon  viclous- 
ness  and  having  no  foundation  either  la 
law  or  in  fact.     Examples  cf  these  fre  "the 
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shock  that  the  average  burned -out  policy- 
holder experiences."  the  company  offer,  as  U 
the  custom.  U  negligible  and  "customary  lat- 
itude of  overlnsurance"  to  mention  but  a 
few.  In  addition,  he  makes  some  wildly 
extravagant  statements,  such  as,  that  In 
event  of  total  loss  the  usual  practice  la  to 
ofler  10  percent.  That  Is  not  usual  practice 
and  even  In  those  cases  where  the  company 
might  refuse  to  pay  the  face  amount  of  the 
jwlicy  because  of  a  lower  cash  value  at  time 
of  loss.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
ofler  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  80 
percent  to  90  percent  unless  the  owner  has 
deluded  himself  Into  t»ellevlng  that  his  $10.- 
000  home  Is  worth  $20,000.  or  unless  there 
are  Indications  of  fraud.  These  irresponsible 
generalities  could  be  easily  refuted  If  the 
time  and  space  were  available  but  In  the 
Interest  of  brevity  I  will  confine  my  answer 
to  the  three  principal  allegations  contained 
in  the  article. 

1 .    PROBLEM  or  ACTUAL  CASH  VALOI 

It  apparently  is  Mr  Davis'  contention  that 
if  a  person  carries  $20,000  Insurance  on  a 
building  he  should  recover  $20,000  In  case  of 
total  loss,  regardless  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  building  at  the  time  of  loss.  He  quotes 
the  section  of  the  policy  regarding  "all  loss 
or  damage  by  Are"  but  neglects  to  continue 
on  to  the  provision  "to  the  extent  of  the 
actual  cash  value."  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
among  laymen,  lawyers,  and  nsurance  men 
that  "actual  cash  value"  does  not  mean  the 
same  as  the  original  cost  of  the  building  or 
even  Its  present  replacement  cost.  It  means 
the  actual  value  at  time  of  loss  which  gen- 
erally Is  the  replacement  cost  less  deprecia- 
tion. If  a  $20,000  building  has  depreciated 
$5,000  by  the  time  of  loss  it  would  certainly 
be  unconscionable  to  require  payment  of 
$20,000  as  the  owner  would  then  stand  to 
make  a  $3,000  profit. 

Insurance  is  supposed  to  restore  a  person 
to  the  condition  which  he  was  in  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  'uss  but  If  he  gets  the 
value  of  a  new  building  he  woul*'  be  In  a 
better  position.  I  dont  believe  thit  any 
policyholder  could  honestly  expect  to  receive 
the  price  of  a  new  house  for  an  old  one  which 
burned.  The  amount  stated  In  the  policy  Is 
a  maxlmiun  limit  only  and  Is  not  Intended 
as  an  agreertent  that  at  any  particular  time 
the  building  la  worth  so  much. 

Mr.  Davis  deprecates  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  moral  hazard  In  Insuranc*.  proba- 
bly through  Ignorance  cf  what  that  term 
encompaaws.  Moral  hazard  does  not  merely 
Include  those  cases  where  a  person  deliber- 
ately starts  a  fire  but  extends  to  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Instired  who  geU  forgetful 
and  doesnt  keep  the  place  as  clean  as  he 
used  to  do  or  doesn't  maintain  It  as  well  and 
all  the  other  little  things  which  can  be  of 
great  help  to  start  a  fire,  although  not 
directly  responsible  for  the  fire. 

That  the  condition  Is  very  real  can  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  following:  Let  us  assume  we 
have  a  building  worth  $20,000  In  ^947  at  the 
top  of  the  real-estate  i.iarket.  It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  this  same  place 
In  1950  Is  worth  only  $15,000  In  many  areas. 
We  must  also  consider  at  this  point  the  fact 
that  a  great  majority  of  fire  policies  are 
written  for  a  term  of  3  to  5  years.  We  then 
have  the  situation  of  a  person  paying  out  a 
mortgage  on  a  piece  of  property  which  cost 
him  $2C.0C0  originally  but  which  now  Is 
worth  only  $15,000.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  under  the  circumstances  If  he  can  be 
sure  that  he  will  collect  $20,000  he  will  tend 
to  become  a  little  careless.  In  other  words, 
even  though  the  property  was  worth  $20,000 
when  the  policy  was  written  and  Is  now 
worth  only  $15,000.  it  is  Mr.  Davis"  contention 
that  the  Insured  should  get  the  full  $20,000. 
To  state  the  proposition  Is  to  show  Its 
absurdity. 

The  only  argument  Ahlch  he  advances  to 
support  the  proposition  Is  that  the  Insured 
has    paid    premiums    on    these    values    and 


should  recover.  This  no  more  follows  than 
would  the  argument  that  in  case  of  a  partial 
loss  he  should  collect  the  face  of  the  policy. 
He  Is  purchasing  Indemnity  and  the  face 
amount  of  the  policy  Is  merely  the  limit  on 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  amount  which  the  company  will 
pay  It  agrees  to  pay  for  actual  loss  sus- 
tained and  that  Is  the  basis  of  premium  com- 
putation. In  addition,  when  we  consider 
that  the  premium  probably  runs  from  $2.50 
to  $5  per  thousand  per  year.  It  would 
Indeed  be  a  foolish  man  who  would  not  In- 
tentionally overlnsure  If  he  knows  that  he 
win  collect  the  face  of  the  policy  under  any 
conditions.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  If 
values  drop  the  Insured  can  always  cancel  off 
auv  amount  he  desires  to  bring  the  amount 
of  "insurance  in  line  with  the  actual  value 
and  this  is  rightly  his  responsibility  and  not 
that  of  the  Insurance  company. 

2.  VALtJEB  POLICY  LAWS 

Part  of  Mr.  Davis'  difficulty  with  this  whole 
matter  Is  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  Insurance 
law  and  his  unfortunate  assumption  that  the 
laws  of  other  States  follow  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, whereas.  In  fact.  California  is  unique 
In  many  respects  from  all  other  States  In  the 
country.  Thus,  he  speaks  about  "valued 
policy"  laws  having  In  mind  sections  2052  to 
2C54  of  the  Callfprnla  Code.  This  Is  not  a 
•  valued  policy  "  law  but  at  best  might  be 
termed  an  "agreed  amount"  law.  1  shall  dis- 
cuss this  presently  but  first  we  must  consider 
the  actual  "valued  policy"  laws. 

The  modern  standard  fire  policy  has  al- 
ways agreed  to  insure  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property. 
However.  In  some  States  back  about  1890 
It  seems  that  a  few  policyholders,  either 
through  their  own  negligence  or  greed  or 
through  the  negligence  or  greed  ot  the  com- 
pany or  agent,  were  overlnsured  and  upon 
having  a  less  did  not  recover  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy.  These  people  promptly  took 
their  troubles  to  their  legislatures  as  we 
are  all  too  prone  to  do  even  today  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  ought  to  be  a  law.  The  so- 
called  valued-policy  law  started  with  the 
Wisconsin  law  of  1895  and  In  the  next  5 
to  10  years  other  States  passed  such  laws 
until  at  one  time  there  were  approximately 
20  States  with  these  laws.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  no  new  laws  of  this  type  have 
been  passed  In  the  past  20  to  30  years  and  of 
the  three  latest  Instuance  codes  in  the  coun- 
try-, each  of  which  contained  this  provision 
originally.  It  was  reenacted  In  only  one. 

These  statutes.  In  effect,  provide  that  In 
case  of  total  loss  the  face  amount  of  the 
policy  Is  prima  facie  the  amount  due  and 
payable  under  the  policy.  The  statutes  were 
designed  to  force  the  Insurer  to  Inspect  and 
place  a  fair  value  on  the  property  and  charge 
premiums  on  that  amount.  Such  statutes 
were  poorly  conceived  and  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fluctuating  value  of  real 
property  as  well  as  the  Increased  cost  to  the 
insurance  companies  If  appraisals  were  ac- 
tually made.  The  net  effect  has  been  that 
the  companies  do  not  make  appraisals  of 
the  usual  dwellings  because  the  total  premi- 
ums only  run  $20  to  $30  per  year.  As  a 
result  they  rely  upon  the  Inherent  honesty 
of  most  insureds  to  set  a  fair  value.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  probably  about  one  fire  In 
100  Is  a  total  loss  the  companies,  rather  than 
mcrease  rates  for  all  policyholders,  take  the 
calculated  risk  of  not  appraising  dwellings 
in  those  Stales.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  such  statutes  have  caused  losses  to  In- 
crease to  some  extent  and  that  in  turn  in- 
creases rates. 

Mr.  Davis  appears  to  believe  that  com- 
panies voluntarily  ofler  a  choice  of  what 
might  be  termed  "actual  cash  value"  and 
"agreed  amount  or  valued  "  policies.  This 
false  impression  Is  created  by  the  before- 
mentioned  sections  of  the  California  Code 
which  do  contain  provisions  whereby  the  In- 
sured ce.n  get  an  appraisal  (by  paying  for  It 


himself)  and  then  enter  into  what  can  be 
termed  an  "agreed  amount"  contract  with 
the  company.  However,  this  peculiar  Cali- 
fornia law  bears  no  relation  to  the  true 
valued  policy  law. 

Contrary  to  his  statement  that  In  many 
If  not  all  States,  provision  is  made  for  issu- 
ance   of    the    valued    policy,    comparatively 
few    If  any.  are  written,  the  only  State  In 
which   the   kind   of   "valued   policy"   which 
he   has   in   mind   U   available   in   California. 
In    the    18    States    having   the    true    valued- 
policy  law   there   is   no  choice   on   the   part 
of  either  the  Insured  or  the  Insurer  as  to 
whether  a  valued  policy  will  or  will  not  be 
written.     The  law  merely  provides,  in  effect, 
that    in    the    event    of    total    loss    the    face 
amount  of  the  policy  will  be  paid.     There  Is 
no    question    of    writing    one    type    or    the 
other  because  the  provision  Is  contained  in 
the  statutes  as  a  law  governing  adjustment 
of  losses.     It  Is  not  even  Incorporated  Into 
the  policy  as  distinguished  from  the  "agreed 
amount'    provision    of    the    California    law. 
The   new   legislation   In   California  which 
Mr    Uavls   refers  to  as   being   watched   with 
interest    is    really     the     true     valued-policy 
law  which,   as  we  have  seen,   Is   at   least   55 
years  old  and  has  been  so  soundly  discredited 
that  it  has  not  been  Inserted  in  any  code  in 
recent    years.     The    move    in    California    to 
enact  this  unfair  legislation  U  not  a  typical 
move,  contrary  to  his  statement,  but  Just 
another  recurrence  of  an  old  problem. 

3.    UNCONOrrlONAL    AND    SOLE    OWNEKSHIP 

If  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  the  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  he  would  have  found  out  that 
the  so-called  "1943  New  York  Policy  "  is  now 
used    in    the    District    of    Columbia    and    all 
States,     except     California,     Massachusetts. 
Minnesota,    and    Texas.     It   is   not   used    In 
these  latter  States  because  their  legislatures 
have    chosen     to    enact    mandatory     forms 
which.  In  many  cases,  are  not  as  favorable  as 
the  1943  policy.     Contrary  to  his  statements. 
In  every  case  where  the  insurance  business 
had  the  option  It  Introduced  the  new  form. 
Further,  If  Mr.  Davis  had  read  the  "1943 
New  York  Policy"  he  would  have  found  that 
the  subject  upon  which  he  spent  over  a  page, 
namely,  "unconditional  and  sole"  ownership 
Is  now  moot.     That  provision  Is  no  longer 
contained    In    the    "1943    New    York"    form 
which,  as  stated  above.  Is  In  general  use  In 
44  States  and  the  District  and  has  been  since 
about  1945.     As  to  what  his  own  legislature 
may  choose  to  do,  that  Is  their  business,  but 
certainly  he  should  not  place  the  blame  on 
the    Insurance    companies.     In    addition.    It 
might  be  added  that  even  when  the  provision 
was  contained  In  the  policy  It  was  uaed  only 
for  protection  of  the  company  and  the  com- 
panies  waived    Its    application   unless    there 
was  some  Indication  of  fraud. 

For  the  record,  I  would  also  like  to  correct 
a  few  more  of  the  many  false  Impressions 
which  he  has  created.  He  speaks  of  the 
"fabulously  fattened  coffers"  of  the  Insur- 
ance business,  implying  that  the  business 
has  made  an  unconscionable  profit  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  assume  that  he  Is  referring 
speclflcally  to  the  fire  business.  For  the 
record.  It  should  be  set  forth  that  for  the  25 
years  ending  1947  the  companies  comprising 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  had 
an  underwriting  profit  of  17  percent.  For 
a  business  that  is  continually  exposed  to  con- 
flagration and  catastrophe  hazards  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  Is  a  very  low  profit  margin. 

He  also  refers  to  the  $30,000,000,000  of 
assets  of  the  Insurance  companies.  He  does 
not  state  the  date  of  his  figures,  but  for 
the  record,  as  of  December  31,  1948,  all 
fire-insurance  companies  had  aggregate  as- 
sets of  $5,600,000,000,  all  casualty  companies 
had  aggregate  asseU  of  $4,950,000,000,  and 
all  life  companies  about  $56,000,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $66,250,000,000. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
opinion  that  aii  article  of  this  type  which 
Is  so  plainly  the  product  of  a  person  whose 
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feelings  and  pride  have  been  hurt  by  what 
he  believes  to  be  an  unfair  loss  adjustment 
khouid  not  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal, 
especially  In  view  of  the  obvious  mlsstate- 
meuts  which  it  contains.  Certainly  suffi- 
cient material  of  a  constructive  nature  13 
available  (or  publication  without  devoting 
space  to  articles  of  this  type. 

HARvrr  Pra'.-rr, 
United  Stateit  Chambfr  oj  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


It  Tool;  a  Bridge  of  Ships  To  Dsfe:it  the 
Enemks  of  Democracy  in  World  War 
II— But  t!ie  UriJge  Has  Faliea  Cowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  C/iARLLS  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   Nt'.V  JEEbnY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1959 

Mr.  WOLVLRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  Local  No.  1,  of  Cam- 
den. N.  J..  afBliatod  with  International 
Eothcrhood  oi  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship- 
builders and  Helpers  of  America.  Lodge 
801.  A.  F.  of  L.,  have  adopted  a  novel,  but, 
what  I  believe  is  an  effectual  means  of 
bringing  home  to  the  American  people 
the  n?ed  of  maintaining  our  shipbuilding 
industry  in  an  active  and  prosperous 
condition.  The  method  they  adopted 
ccnsisted  of  a  newsp?pcr  advertisement 
in  the  Courier -Post,  Camden.  N.  J.,  issue 
cf  Morday.  September  18.  1&50.  The 
adverlisemant  earned  a  large  pictuie  of 
a  long  liiie  of  workers.  Over  the  picture 
wt*.  the  woids  in  very  large  bold  type. 
"No  siiips  are  bull',  tais  way."  Under 
the  picture  were  the  words,  "Last  of  the 
10C3  sliipyard  workers  who  were  laid  oC 
last  week  at  the  New  York  shipyard,  lined 
up  for  their  final  pay."  The  advertise- 
ment w?s  headeU  in  large  bold  type  with 
the  following  words:  "If  you  believe  in 
Axneric:^  and  American  principles  read 
this  and  act  now."  In  the  body  of  the 
advcrusement  the  following  was  stated: 

It  Took  m  Buboi  or  Ships  To  Detiat  the 
ENEUua  or  Dimocbact  in  Woai.D  Was  U — 
Bxrr  THE  Ban>GE  Has  Fallen  Down 

The  prlr*  of  maintaining  our  Nation  In 
peaoe  and  prosperity  is  prepareduess. 

Twice  !ri  recent  history,  ths  ability  of 
friendly  nations  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggres- 
sion In  Europe  has  glren  us  the  time  we  need 
to  prepare  our  mii<.hln»rv  of  war  for  fln.il  vic- 
tocV-  Are  *e  sure  that  we  will  have  sufficient 
time  in  the  erent  of  any  future  emeijrency? 

The  world  looks  to  America  for  the  tools 
t  .  buUd  a  labiing  peace.  The  products  of 
American  Industry  mv^t  be  shipped  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe  •  •  •  we 
sh-^uld  send  those  pr-jdurts  In  American 
shir'.  Our  merchint  fli?et  Is  not  large 
enough  to  Jo  that  Job — and  tt  is  woefully  In- 
adeqvatf  tc  transport  the  men  and  weapons 
of  war  "f  our  country  Is  ever  attacked  by  an 
Lgg  et>&or. 

The  amphibious  landings  la  Korea  have 
again  proven  the  value  ui  a  strcng  Navy 
America  must  maintain  her  power  on  the 
sea  to  safegtiard  cur  shores  from  foreign 
attack. 

PEEPAREDNESS   PATS  OIT 

When  a  fire  breaks  cut  and  threatens  our 
homes  Ifs  too  late  to  organize  a  Ore  depart- 
ment. 


All  of  the  vessels  now  under  construction 
In  the  Cniied  States  will  t>e  completed  by 
June  of  1951.  Shlpways  wl.l  be  empty,  ship- 
yard employment  at  a  staiidstlU.  and  the 
bhipyards  idle— and  th?  sk'.llcd  workmen  who 
are  needed  to  build  ships  will  be  scattered 
In  other  Industries.  Experience  has  proven 
that  once  these  si:ill:d  workmen  leave  their 
shlpbtilldlEg  trades  they  cannot  be  replaced. 

WE   NEED   SHIPS — AND    WE   NEED    SHIPBCr-DFJlS 

Tliere's  only  one  way  to  meet  those  needs — 
our  Government  must  undertake  a  program 
of  shipbuilding  adequate  to  meet  our  needs 
f  jr  security  and  prosperity,  and  it  must  in- 
sure that  our  ability  to  produce  sea  power 
for  a  national  emergency  Is  kept  intact  In 
the  sarar  manner  is  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

Let  our  Government  know  that  we  are 
vitally  concerned  abcut  the  state  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  our  Navy,  and  urge 
our  cfflcia'3  "n  Washington  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  advertisement  concluded  tnth  a 
request  to  clip  out  and  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter,  giving  the  name  and  ad- 
diess  of  the  sender,  and  reading  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Hapht  S.  TRnMAi*. 

President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House.   Washington,  D.   C. 

DR.'iH  >?H.  PRE3i0nrT:  Our  shipyards  are  part 
of  our  machinery  for  national  defense.  Our 
future  safety  requires  that  we  be  ready  and 
alert  to  meet  any  danger. 

I  urpe  you  to  insist  upon  the  Immediate 
construction  of  an  adequate  American  mer- 
cliant  marine  In  order  to  help  defend  our 
country  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
and  in  order  to  Insure  domestic  prosperity. 


FuR^s  To  Er'force  Our  Lawi 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iixiNow 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPaESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  September  22, 1950 

Mr.  Sx\BATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  when  I  have  had  occasion 
to  request  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  enforce  the  laws  within  its  juri.sdictlon 
and  to  urge  the  prosecution  of  law  viola- 
tors, I  have  been  informed  that  It  is  Im- 
possible because  of  reduced  appropria- 
tions. I  am  told  that  the  funds  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  them  to  employ  the 
necessary  investigators  and  staff  to  carry 
out  their  statutory  responsibilities. 
Their  rec?nt  recommendations  for  aidi- 
tional  appropriations  have  been  turned 
down. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  deserving  of  and  should  receive 
much  larger  appropriations  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  statutor\'  duties  and  en- 
force tne  laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  rea.^onin'r  ap- 
plies to  our  Department  of  Ju.stice  .  They 
too  are  unable  to  investigate  and  enforce 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  to  a  large 
extent,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  I 
hope  that  these  deparimeiits  or  law  en- 
forcing arms  cf  our  Government  will  be 
treated  with  greater  consideration  than 
has  t>een  accorded  them  in  the  past. 

I  realize  that  we  are  criticized  and 
un^ed  to  constantly  reduce  our  expendi- 
tures.    Howeve'-,  thvese  demands  to  re- 


duce expenditures  invariably  come  Into 
Issue  whenever  our  law-enforcing  agen- 
cies and  departments  request  funds  to 
cany  on  Certainly.  I  have  been  a.id  am 
now  an  advocate  cf  economy  in  govern- 
ment, but  not  at  the  expense  of  enforcin;; 
the  laws  presently  in  force  and  on  the 
statute  books.  Our  laws  should  and  must 
be  properly  and  adequately  enforced,  and 
this  requires  su3Bcient  appropriations. 
I  trust  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  these  airencies  for  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  put  teeth  into  our 
extant  laws! 


Tl.e  Ameriran  Legion,  Department  of 
Tennessee,  Urges  Expansion  of  TVA 
Power  Capacity  in  the  interest  of  Na- 
tl->naJ  Dcf?n$e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TLNNi  Z-lZK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcEXTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  ETVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  ccpy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Le':ion,  Department  of  Tennessee,  at  Its 
recent  annual  convention  held  at  Knox- 
vllle,  Tenn..  concerning  the  expansion  cf 
the  power  capacity  of  the  T\'A  and  in- 
clusion of  the  Cumberland  River  In  the 
TVA  development. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

RESOLUTTON 

Whereas  numerous  posts  of  the  American 
Leeion  Department  cf  Tennessee  have  al- 
ready atronttly  enctoraed  the  proposal  for 
congreaalonal  action  annexing  the  Cumber- 
land VaUey  to  TVA;  and 

Whereas  at  tlie  time  tbU  action  was  taken 
the  proapects  o:  a  power  sbortage  that  coold 
severely  cripple  the  national -defenac  effort 
was  much  1*m  than  It  is  todty  and  It  grows 
more  acute  erery  Cay;  and 

Whereas  It  is  clear  now  that  in  addition  to 
the  full  power  resources  of  the  Ctimi>erland 
River,  TVA  ulso  needs  autbortaaOon  for  ruab- 
ing  construction  on  powar  ftmratlng  units 
on  the  T<  iiimasrn  River,  lu  steam  planta.  aotf 
at  least  two  addltloiud  steam  planu;  and 

Whereas  the  aiternat.ve  to  this  Is  a  power- 
rationing  pro»^am  on  all  civilian  consumers 
in  the  valley  bv  late  1W51  that  wiU  mean 
each  citizen  wUl  have  to  cut  his  pcwer  ttae 
In  the  tome  or  en  the  farm  by  as  much  as 
60  percent;   s'ld 

Whereas  the  war  In  Korea  has  thrown  a 
demand  upon  all  of  our  vast  iSMtOMt)  pro- 
duction establishmer.ta  in  Tenneaaee,  d«w 
tiirdens  that  require  huge  add.tional  blocks 
of  electric  p.:.wer;  and 

Whereas  the  way  to  meet  this  need  In 
time  arid  tc  reduce  the  necessity  for  clvUian 
power  ratlcning  Is  to  get  every  possible  bit 
ol  power  capacity  into  production  as  quickly 
as  possible:  Therefore  be  It 

Received,  That  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  the  American  Leciou  at  its  regular  State 
convention  on  August  27-2a-29  at  Kno'.viUe. 
Tenu..  strongly  endorse  the  appropriation  of 
addiuonal  Itinds  by  Cor.gresi,  lor  a  speec-up 
program  on  ail  ol  TVAs  preseal  power  gen- 
eraung  construction  program;  that  it  urge 
the  need  for  at  least  two  new  majjr  steam 
plants,  that  it  endorse  strongly  The  uiclusion 
of  the  Cumberland  River  in  TCA,  and  that 
It  Instruct  its  adjutant  to  forward  copies  of 
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this  resolution  to  all  Tennessee  Members  of 
Congress,  the  State  departments  of  the 
American  Legion  for  Alabama.  Kentucky,  and 
IfiHtntppl.  President  Truman,  and  the 
Oowuor  of  Tennessee. 

The  above  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  American  Legion  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee in  annual  convention  at  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn..  on  August  29.  1950. 

H    I    Carkell. 
Department  Adjutd:.t. 


Marcus  Daly— A  Great  Mining  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   niAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATRTIS 

Saturday,  September  23. 1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nowhere  in  the  West  is  the  romance  of 
mining  better  exemplified  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  copper  mines  of  Butte. 
Mont.;  and  the  man  that  took  over  and 
brought  the  copper  properties  into  pro- 
duction by  openinc:  the  copper-bearing 
veins  in  the  richest  hill  on  earth. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
there  is  inserted  herewith  a  short 
biography  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly— the 
Irish  emigrant  boy  that  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation's  copper-mining  industry: 
Record  or  a  Pioneer  Mining  Man  or  Mon- 
tana— Makcvs  D.^lt 

The  memory  of  Marcus  Daly  on  each  suc- 
ceeding anniversary  bestirs  his  friends  and 
brings  back  recollections  of  the  man  and  his 
ways  and  the  power  and  Influence  wielded 
by  this  captain  of  Industry  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  In  Montana  untU  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Marcus  Daly  was  born  In  the  year  1841  In 
County  Cavan,  Ireland.  When  a  mere  lad 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and.  after  a 
brief  sojourn  In  New  York,  reached  Cal*.fornia 
over  the  route  traveled  by  the  early  Argo- 
nauts, took  up  mining  as  an  occupation,  and 
followed  that  pursuit  until  he  died,  at  first 
working  as  an  ordinary  miner  and  later  aa 
superintendent  and  director  of  mining  opera- 
tions. He  left  the  Comstock  where  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  heyday  of  Virginia 
City,  went  to  eastern  Nevada  and  was  there 
engaged  in  the  capacity  of  mining  expert; 
thence  to  Utah  in  which  territory  he  was 
placed  In  charge  of  Important  mining  de- 
velopment work  by  the  Haggln-Hearst  syndl- 
crte:  R  C.  Chambers:  the  Walker  brothers, 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  others.  Subsequently 
In  1876  he  arrived  in  Montana,  his  destina- 
tion being  Walkervllle.  where  at  the  behest 
of  the  Walkers  he  took  charge  of  and  operated 
the  Alice  silver  mine.  and.  by  reason  of  the 
ability  he  had  shown  as  a  miner  In  Utah, 
obtained  an  interest  in  the  property.  Sell- 
ing his  interest  later  on  for  something  like 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Daly  con- 
templated Investing  a  part  of  his  fortune  in 
property  at  Grass  Valley.  Calif.,  but  fortu- 
nately changed  his  plans  upon  his  attention 
being  called  to  the  Anaconda,  then  but  a 
prospect,  with  a  shaft  but  60  feet  in  depth. 

The  Anaconda  mine  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Daly  In  1881  for  esOOOO,  and  soon  after  its 
purchase  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  capital 
for  its  development,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  making  the  property  a  wonder- 
ful producer;  and  when  its  mineral  wealth, 
together  with  that  of  other  mines  later  ac- 
quire/*, was  established,  laid  out  the  town 
Of  Anaconda,  built  smelters  and  subsequently 


a  railway  to  transport  the  ores  from  mine  to 
smelter.  All  this  accomplished  by  his  energy 
and  pluck,  for  had  he  become  dlscouraced 
at  the  outset  as  others  before  him,  Butte 
might  yet  be  in  Its  Infancy. 

When  the  outlook  was  the  blackest  and  this 
far-seelng  indomitable  captain  of  men  had 
practically  exhausted  his  resources,  It  Is  said 
a  fortunate  circumstance  placed  in  his  hands 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  tra"hsform  other- 
wise  inevitable  defeat   Into  certain   victory. 
J   B.  Hf  gein.  with  Senator  George  R.  Hearst 
and  Lloyd  Tevls.  of  San  Francisco,  who  had 
been  visiting  their  Komestake  properties  in 
South  Dakota,  stopped  at  Butte  on  their  way 
back  to  tallfornla  to  take  a  look  at  the  new 
camp.    Marcus  Daly  knew  them  well,  having 
formerly  been  In  their  employ.     He  was  up 
against  it  financially  and  appealed  to  them 
for  aid.  saying  that  In  his  Judgment  an  addi- 
tional 100  feet  or  so  In  depth  would  demon- 
strate the  A.iaccnda  to  be  a  mine  and  not  a 
prospect.     In  the  Nevada  country,  where  Mr. 
HagKtn  and  his  mining  partners  had  operated 
extensively,  the  ledges  had   petered   out   at 
depth  and  there  was  no  telling  whether  a 
similar  situation  did  not  exist  In  the  Butte 
district.     However,  having  confidence  In  his 
Judgment,  they  advanced  Mr.  Daly  the  neces- 
sary funds  with  which  to  continue  operations 
and  secured  an  equal  interest  in  the  property, 
each  becoming  a  one-fourth  owner;  and  for 
years,  until  the  Anaconda  and  other  mines 
owned  by  the  four  .nen  were  acquired  by  the 
Amalgamated     Copper     Co..     the     Anaconda 
Mining  Co.  was  what  is  generally  known  as 
a  close  corporation.     But.  up  to  the  date  of 
hlj>  death.  Lloyd  Tevls  always  declared  that, 
though  he  had  confidence  In  Marcus  Daly's 
Judgment,    he    thought    he    was    chasing    a 
chimera;  that  the  theory  upon  the  elabora- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Daly  had  spent  many  sleep- 
less nights  and  all  his  substance  was  falla- 
cious, and  that  no  abiding  silver-copper  de- 
posits would  ever  be  found  in  the  Butte  hill. 
Mr.  Tevls  and  his  partners  never  dreamed 
that    the    Anaconda    would    prove    a    more 
veritable  bonanza  than  the  Comstock  lode. 
Ai  for  Mr.  Daly,   he   never  doubt -d  that  he 
would    be    ultimately    successful,    and    when 
a  few  months  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Haggln 
and  his  associates,  the  shaft  of  the  Anaconda 
penetrated,    aa    he    had    always    believed    it 
would,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  silver- 
copper  deposit  in  the  known  world,  Mr.  Daly 
conveyed  the  news  to  his  California  partners 
In  a  brief  telegram. 

UntU  he  came  to  Butte.  Marcus  Daly  had 
l)€en  given  little  chance  to  manifest  his 
genius,  but  when  afforded  opportunity  he 
quickly  showed  himself  a  master  mind,  and 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  the  man  bowed 
to  his  superiority.  Marcus  Daly  was  the  giant 
of  the  Rockies.  On  every  subject  connected 
with  his  labors  he  had  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  what  he  willed  was  done,  his  wish  the 
law,  and  those  with  whom  he  came  In  contact 
vied  with  each  other  In  endeavoring  to  learn 
his  pleasure.  I  do  not  know  that  any  man 
ever  comprehended  him.  or  wa«  capable  of 
fully  understanding  Mr.  Daly,  for  one  of  his 
distinctive  characteristics  waa  trusting  the 
very  fe'v;  yet  had  he  done  otherwise.  I  doubt 
whether  Butte  would  now  be  on  the  map.  It 
may  be  that  at  first  he  did  not  realize  what 
was  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
when  the  fact  of  the  mlaeral  wealth  under- 
lying became  apparent,  Marcus  Daly  did  not 
hesitate,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  pioneer 
the  way  and  lay  the  foundation  for  not  only 
the  greatest  mining  town  but.  as  well.  lt« 
neighbor.  Anaconda,  the  smelter  city 
supreme. 

Three  Forks  and  the  Big  Hole  River  near 
Divide  were  also  considered  suitable  locations 
for  the  reduction  works,  but  the  choice 
eventually  fell  upon  the  tract  of  land  on  a 
ptjrtion  of  which  the  city  of  Anaconda  was 
afterward  laid  out,  this  on  account  of  the 
short  distance  from  the  mines  In  Butte  and 
the  plentiful  Bur*)ly    'f  water  furnished  by 


Warm  Springs  Creek,  a  spur  of  the  Montana 
Union  RaUway  being  constructed  from  Stuart 
to  the  site  of  the  town  and  smelters.  Ana- 
conda grew  apace  and  the  notable  and  im- 
pressive Montana  Hotel,  when  finished,  was 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  is  said  that  as  origi- 
nally planned  the  structure  was  to  have  been 
three  stories  high.  Before  Its  completion, 
however.  Senator  Hearst  visited  the  city,  and. 
looking  at  the  building  In  its  unfinished 
state,  said:  "Better  give  It  another  story.  It 
looks  squatty."  And  that  was  done,  with  the 
result  that  the  edifice  when  completed  was 
a  harmonious  whole. 

There  was  but  one  man  Mr.  Daly  ever  ap- 
peared In  awe  of,  and  that  was  J.  B.  Kaggin. 
and  why  I  could  never  quite  make  out. 
although  we  know  that  he  waa  the  one  who 
made  the  clock  work,  and  that  had  It  not 
been  for  Mr.  Haggln  and  his  financial  re- 
sources the  foundation  of  the  present 
gigantic  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  might 
not  have  been  laid,  and  the  Butte  Hill,  not- 
withstanding the  marvelous  perception  of 
Marcus  Daly,  stUl  peacefully  aslumber;  by 
reason  of  his  extraordinary  foresight  and 
faith,  Mr.  Daly  brought  It  to  life,  and  by 
his  Indomitable  energy  and  ability  brought 
forth  Its  hidden  treasures  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 


My  Record  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  2950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
mandate  from  the  Bible  to  "render  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship."  Through- 
out my  public  life,  over  a  period  of  18 
years  in  municipal  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  have  respected  and  complied 
with  that  mandate.  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  submit,  at  the  end  of  each  term 
of  office,  a  summary  report  of  my  activ- 
ities to  the  people  I  represent.  I  regard 
such  action  as  a  moral  obligation  upon 
me.  as  well  as  a  duty  owed  to  the  voters 
of  my  area  who  have  repeatedly  honored 
me  with  elective  positions  of  high  trust. 

Although  this  Eighty -first  Congress  is 
not  yet  concluded,  and  I  will  vote  against 
it  concluding,  while  we  are  engaged  In 
the  conduct  of  a  war.  this  recital  is  nec- 
essary, now.  so  that  an  account  of  my 
stewardship  will  be  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  people,  as  a  basis  for 
their  voting  judgment,  next  November 
7.  in  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional District,  where  I  am  a  candidate 
for  reelection. 

It  is.  of  course,  manifestly  impossible 
to  rep>ort  my  every  word  and  action,  in 
detail,  in  the  brief  period  allowed.  I  am 
prevented  from  full  comment  on  each 
and  every  one  of  the  more  than  700 
varied  pieces  of  legislation  which  have. 
50  far,  come  before  this  Congress.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  make  clear  my  personal 
stand  upon  some  major  issues,  not  per- 
haps so  much  in  any  order  of  impor- 
tance, but  because  they  achieved  a  cer- 
tain public  prominence,  in  these  2  years 
of  1949  and  1950. 

I  returned  here  in  January  of  1949,  to 
begin  my  second  term  as  Congressman, 
with  a  few  prominent  convictions  up- 
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permost  in  my  mind  all  of  great  im- 
pcr  Lance.  The  need  to  promote  effl- 
cirncy  and  econom.v  in  Government  de- 
partments; the  need  to  achieve  ^trr.tegic 
anU  tactical  coordination  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  communistic  aggression  which 
was  on  the  horizon;  the  ntcd  to  main- 
tain, in  accordance  with  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  reasonably  aflord.  the 
operation  of  the  Marshall  plan  abroad, 
for  the  purpa^e  of  haltina;  the  atheistic, 
communistic  forces  in  their  announced 
Intention  to  devour  the  other  demo- 
cratic, liberty-loving  nations  of  the 
world,  and  thus  endan^rer  American  na- 
tional safety. 

GOVSBNMKNT      RICRCAHIZATION     FOB      ECC.'JOMT 
AKO    DTICIENCT 

For  many  years  it  wa.s  my  considered 
jude;ment  the  vast,  complicated  and  un- 
wieldy structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  vital  need  of  thorough 
overhauling  It  was.  therefore,  a  pleas- 
ant duty  for  me.  as  a  Member  of  the 
EiPhtieth  Congre««  in  1947.  to  support 
and  vote  for  the  meivsure  which  became 
Public  Law  162,  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. It  provided  for  a  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  which  became 
known  as  the  Hoover  Commission. 

When  I  was  reelocu-d  and  came  back 
to  the  Eirthy-flrst  Con^-ess  I  was  hon- 
ored,   alon-i   with    being   retainel    as   a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  AfTair=  Commit- 
tee, through  additional  appointment  to 
the*  Ho'ose  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Department.     To  this 
committee    Uie    great   majority   of   the 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  economy  rec- 
ommendation,    were     referred.       After 
consideration  and  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  Hoover  Commission  Re- 
ports, it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  advise  the  Congress  on  the  difTerent 
plans,   submitted   by   U^e   President,  to 
place  Uie  objectives  of  the  Hoover  rec- 
ommendations into  eflect.    As  a  mem- 
ber of   the  Expenditurvis  Committee.  I 
actively  supported  and  encourarred  the 
enactment  into  law  of  even'  rensonable 
plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  Hoover  Report     I  am  proud  to 
say  that,  so  far,  during  this  Eighty-firt 
Conpross.  23  of  the  35  plans,  embody- 
ing in  whole  or  in  part  the  recommenda- 
Uons  of  the  Hoover  Commission  for  im- 
provemenLs  in  Government  orgamzation 
and   procedure,   are   thi.s   day   approved 
and  in  operation;  one  further  plan  was 
fulfilled  by  reparate  legislative  enact- 
ment.   Another  measure  of  signal  im- 
portance diaftcd  by  our  committee  is  the 
Budi^et  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950.    Thi5  IS  now  on  tl.e  books  a.s 
Public  Law  784.     It  ls  one  of  the  mo>t 
constructive  laws  which  the  Ei!?thy-first 
Con-rress  pa?f!^ed.     Public  Law  734  reor- 
g.-uiizes  the  budgeting  and  bookkeeping 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  that  the 
budget,  accounting,  and  audilirg  sys- 
tems cf  our  governmenlal  dcparuneats 
are  brought  into  line  and  up  to  date 
v/lth  modern,  sound,  commercial  prac- 
tices     I  have  lorT  foueiht  for  and  fa- 
vored   this   ficcompli.'^liment.      I    should 
like  two  emphasize,  in  pa  sing,  that  th:s 
a'-t  repealed,  in  whole  or  in  part.  106 
provisions  of  exlstm-  law  which  were 
cutnodlcd  ar.d  cbcolc.e.    I  Uunk  it  fa.r 


to  say  it  is  a  special  tribute  to  the  Hou."^ 
Ccmmittec  on  E.tpenditures  to  record 
that  competent  nonpartisan  observers  of 
the  current  reorganization  program  — 
e.  g..  Dr.  Roller t  L.  Jolxnson.  president  of 
Temple  University,  and  chaninan  of  the 
CiU7.ens'  Committ^^s  for  the  Koover  Re- 
port—hsve  stated  that  this  is  the  be"t 
reorcanization  record  of  any  Congress 
in  history. 

AXMCD     SntVICES     PTT  ATTOIC     AND     TACTICAL 
COORDIIfATIOIf 

Realizing  the  necessity,  because  of  un- 
certain world  conditions.  a3  well  as  econ- 
omy, of  encouraging  efBciency  and  in- 
tegi-ity  in  the  armed  services,  it  was 
T^.y    pleasure,    as    a    Member     of    the 
Eightieth  Congress,  to  vote  in  favor  of 
th-  National  Security  Act  in  1947.    How- 
erer.  it  bfcame  aoparent.  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  the  full  intent  cf  the  Congress 
had     not     been     completely     fulfilled 
through  this  mea.sure.    I  was,  therefore, 
very  glad  to  supp-rt  and  take  part  in 
tlie  adoption,  in  this  Congress,  of  the 
National   Security   Act   amendments  of 
1949.  now  Public  Law  216.    Amonu  other 
things,  this  act  provides  that  the  Mili- 
tarv  Department  shall  t?  under  tho  di- 
rection of  the  Secrctao'  cf  Dpfen.<^e:  that 
fiscal  management  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  to  be  reorj^anized 
to    promote    economy    and    efSriency 
through  the  setting  up  of  uniform  budg- 
elai-y  and  fiscal  procedures:  it  includes 
author;ty  for  the  organization  of  inven- 
tories cf  the  military  department^  into 
stock  funds,  for  the  operation  of  activi- 
ties in  a  manner  similar  to  commercial 
bui^ess  enterprises.     Fiscal  authorities 
and  military  strategir.ts  have  noted  pub- 
licly that  this  act  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing forward  nuhtary  steps  in  our  history. 
The  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Is.  in  ray  opinion,  of  pnmary  importance 
for  the  conduct  of  modern  waiiare.    It 
was  and  is  my  belief  that  any  nation  cf 
wealth  and  resources  invites  predatory 
attack  by  being  weak  in  defem;e.    It  has 
been  my  continuing  policy,  as  a  Mem- 
ber   of    Congress,    to    constantly    favor 
sound  proposals  to  keep  this  Nation  rea- 
sonably strong.     In  this  connection,  I 
favored  an  enlarged  Air  Force  to  provide 
for  an  instantaneous  air  resistance  to 
any  sudden  attack  from  without 

i  also  .surported  the  adoption  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  110  to  define  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  improve 
Its  operation;  Public  Law  581.  which 
modernises  the  internal  organization  of 
the  Army;  Public  Law  506.  which  estab- 
lishes a  Uniform  Code  of  MiliUry  Jus- 
tice for  all  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices anc  the  Coast  Guard;  as  well  as 
many  others  tjo  numerous  to  mention 
now. 

FOETSTALLING  COMlTtTPrrSM 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
adopuon.  in  1918.  of  the  so-caUed  Mar- 
shall plan  to  asMit  in  Eui :pean  recovery 
was  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
ever  made  by  a  United  States  Con^res-s. 
I  felt  it  my  duty  tj  speak  in  support  of 
thLi  measure  and  I  sho'uld  like  to  quote 
from  the  speech  I  made  on  \l\e  floor  cf 
the  House  on  March  31.  1S43;  quote; 

The  economic  lllnesB  of  Furope.  and  tbe 
prolonged  ln.:bUltv  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
to   Bce  clearly   In   the   future   a   Ume  wUcu 


economic  health  and  hope  wlU  be  restored, 
have  iwrrved  to  Inteii&Uy  a  political  auug- 
gl-e  tctween  those  who  wish  to  remain  free- 
men Uvins  under  tha  rrle  of  law  and  thoee 
who  presume  thnt  tolerable  Urtng  conditions 
c~n  onlv  be  regalnt^d  by  ruthless  subjection 
cl  the  Individual  to  the  Communist  power. 

The  next  few  years  can  deVwinine  whether 
the  countries  of  Europe  will,  In  fact,  be  able 
to  ho'.d  to  their  heritage.  Economic  col- 
la.-:se,  spreading  through  Etirope.  may  per- 
suade the  peoples  of  these  countries  to  ac- 
cent the  counsel  of  des-palr  thnt  their  basic 
wants  of  food  and  work  can  be  met  only 
by  the  subjection  of  their  rights  under  law 
to  CommunL=t  control. 

The  stake  of  the  American  p*ople  in  the 
success  of  the  European  recorery  proersra  is 
great.  While  the  ris>:s  are  rcsl,  thry  mi!st 
he  faced  with  courage  and  boldness  With- 
out an  essential  margin  of  American  BR«ist- 
ance.  western  Europe  cannot  be  exr>ect<*d  to 
achieve  economic  and  social  reccverv,  the 
foundation  for  the  maintenance?  of  the  In- 
rtltutlcns  of  freemen.  The  rise  of  totali- 
tarianism wou!d  not  be  stemmed:  It  would 
be  fostered  by  economic  want  and  despera- 
tion. If  totalitarianism  vere  to  sweep 
Europe.  Its  repercvMslons  throughout  the 
world  would  operate  slowly  but  Inexorably 
to  compel  adoption  by  the  United  State.'.  In 
Its  own  defense,  of  measrures  incons'lst^'nt 
with  American,  trpdltlons  and  the  orpf«ite 
of  American  hf  pes.  With  the  persl.^tent  .slo-v 
prcgresa  of  fr-^emen  thi:s  brrught  to  a  pause, 
there  could  in  the  future  be  little  justice, 
no  stabilltv,  hazardous  and  transient  peace, 
and  the  ultlmnlc  degradation  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  men  to  a  Communist  state. 

When  the  subject  of  authorization  for 
continuance  of  the  Marshall  plan  was 
brought  up  m  the  House,  during  Apnl  of 
Ltst  year,  my  s'^ntiments  were  of  the 
same  nature  as  expressed  above  and  I 
favored  it.  So  long  as  the  friendly  na- 
tions, whom  we  are  assisting,  demon- 
s'.raie  a  sincere  desire  to  help  them- 
selves, and  not  waste  the  American  tax- 
pavers'  generous  coat^ribution.  I  deeply 
feel  it  is  in  accord  with  pracUcal  wis- 
dom and  security  for  our  own  countr>'. 
that  V,  e  maintain  this  program  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree. 

If  the  ruthless  communistic  power, 
now  stalking  through  tlic  vrorld.  with 
a-gressive  purpose,  decides  to  force 
Amenca  in  this  all-out  combat,  it  would 
certamlv  be  most  foolish  of  us  to  dis- 
courage' the  ability  of  friendly  nations 
to  help  us  defeat  Uie  aggress  ar.  For  that 
primary  reason,  I  have  supported  and 
encouraged  the  adoption  cf  the  various 
measures  designed  to  give  strength  to 
the  .smaller  oppressed  powers  in  the 
world  whom  we  have  pood  cause  to  be- 
lieve vrill  stand  by  our  side  in  an  emer- 
gency ho'or. 

Among  the  mea.'^ures  approved  m  tnis 
Ei^ihty-firit  Congress,  embodymg  the 
above  purpose,  were  Public  Law  327.  ex- 
tenain?  aid  to  Greece  and  Turliey;  Pub- 
lic Law  447,  authonziiiR  economic  aid  to 
£jjlh  Korea  and  Chinese  Nationalist; 
Public  Law  535.  r.uihoniing  economic  aid 
to  th3  Euiop«  .4n  Marshall-plan  c-un- 
tri'js  and  others;  and  Public  Law  621. 
auihonzmg  rciliUry  aid  for  the  NorUi 
AUaauc  P^ci  nauons  I  alio  voted  for 
the  omnibus  antLubver^^lon  act.  to  re- 
quire the  re;,i.lraUon  cf  C^mmumsts  and 
cthcrv,;;^  cuib  their  opportunities  for 
&abolaging  our  war  eCarts. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were,  cf  course, 
manv  ctlux  out3taiidii:«  and  far-reacH- 
ing  problems  «caU  wiia  la  this  Caogress. 
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There  Is  no  better  way  to  concisely  and 
factually  present  the  truth  of  my  actions 
and  judgments  on  these  issues  than  in- 
cluding, from  the  Record,  actual  quota- 
tions taken  from  my  speeches  and  re- 
mar'-s    This  I  shall  proceed  to  do: 

I  Excerpts    from    speech    In    the   House.    May 

10,  1950) 
Domestic  Economt— The  Omnibus  Appro- 
PBiATioN  Bill 
I  deeply  feel  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  practical  demonstration  of  econ- 
omy-mindedness  in  this  body,  and  I  fully 
believe  the  over-all  objective  of  the  reduc- 
tion which  will  result  from  the  Taber- 
Thomaa  amendments  should  t»e  accepted.  I 
want  to  show  our  own  people,  our  own  citi- 
zens, by  definite  gesture,  that  we  Icnow  the 
great  personal  sacrifices  they  are  shoul- 
dering and  that  we  want  to  ease  their  load 
as  much  as  we  can.  The  reduction  proposed 
seems  sensible  to  me;  it  will  be  an  honest 
step  toward  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 
It  mav  well  be  accomplished  by  careful  ad- 
ministration and  provide  a  morale  lift  UJ 
the  taxpayers,  which  is  why  I  favor  it. 

As  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  myself  and  many  other  Members  of 
the  House.  foUowmc  debate  on  the  above 
measure,  the  President  was  instructed. 
b:-  law.  to  reduce  through  Executive  ad- 
ministration the  over-all  Government 
appropriation  expenditures  oy  $550,- 
000.000,  without  impairing  the  national 
security.  I  also  worked  for  and  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  so-called  con- 
gressional watchdos  committees  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  military  expenditures  to 
eliminate  waste,  duplication,  and  extrav- 
agance. 

(Excerpts   from    remarks    in    the   House    on 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1950] 

Social   SEctmrrr   Combats   Communism 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  favor  of  expanding 
and  liberalizing  the  provisions  and  benefits 
of  our  present  social-security  law.  because 
I  have  steadily  fought  for  this  objective  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  support  this  bill  in  substance  because  I 
am  among  those  who  earnestly  feel  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Government  to  aid  the 
men  and  women  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
In  the  development  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  my  firm  Judgment,  adequate  social-se- 
curity legislation  is  a  sound  barrier  against 
the  advancing  scourge  of  commtmistic  prop- 
aganda and  philosophy  which  is  challenging 
us  this  very  .hour  and  is  forcing  us  to  fight 
for  our  very  survival.  How  much  stronger, 
how  much  more  resUtant  to  Communist  in- 
trigue and  entreatment  our  Nation  will  be 
when  its  citizens  are  assured  that  our  great 
business  system  and  our  Government,  work- 
ing harmoniously  together,  have  established 
a  dignified,  humane  way  to  make  them  eli- 
gible for  that  which  every  loyal  citizen  of  this 
great  democracy  is  entitled  to  receive, 
namely,  security  in  time  of  adversity  and 
need.  Because  this  measure  Is  founded  upon 
humane,  progressive  principles  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  free-enterprise 
system.  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above -discussed 
mcnsure— the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  of  1950— is  now  Public  Law 
7:4.  of  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress. 

I  Excerpts  from  speech  in  the  House  on 
September  1.  1950 1 

Dr.FTNSE  P«ODUCTION  ACT 

I  know  the  valiant  soldiers  In  Korea,  many 
cf  v.hom  have  already  given  their  lives,  and 
Um  people  whom  we  Indl  Idually  reprsMnt, 
It  turning  their  eyes  toward  u»  for  leader- 
ship in  this  crlsla.    We  must  not  fall  them. 


We  have  already  discussed  this  problem  fully. 
I  earnestly  feel  there  U  need  of  expediency 
In  our  action.  It  is  my  conviction  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  committee  bill  and  conference 
report  Is  an  adequate  and  sufficient  measure 
for  the  conditions  currently  existing.  Of 
course,  if  current  conditions  change,  then  we 
can  wisely  move  in  accordance.  In  that  re- 
spect. I  wUl  vote  for  Congress  to  remain  in 
session  to  deal  promptly  with  any  sudden 
emergency  which  may  unexoected'y  arise. 

{Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House  on 
September  1.  1950) 

ExcESs-PRorrrs  Taxes  and  Congressional 
ADJOURN  men-' 

I  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  Congress 
be  kept  In  session  without  adjournment  until 
this  emergency  is  over. 

Right  now.  I  wish  to  state  my  belief  that 
an  effective  excess-profits  tax  should  be  im- 
posed as  soon  as  possible  as  the  cornerstone 
of  a  tax  program  which  will  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  place  us  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  When  we  speak  of  a  new  system  of 
taxes  on  our  Individual  citizens  to  help  pay 
for  our  war  program  -xe  should  also  relmpose 
a  substantial  excess-profits  tax  which,  in  my 
conviction,  should  be  based  on  current  earn- 
ings. Today,  and  as  long  as  this  emergency 
period  continues,  we  must  persistently  strive 
for  as  nearly  a  balanced  budget  as  we  can 
get.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  true  excess-profits  tax,  because 
war  is  not.  never  has  been,  and  never  should 
be  a  game  of  profit  for  anyone,  and  I  think 
I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  every  fighting 
military  man  when  I  make  that  statement. 

[Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House  on 

July  19.  1950) 

MiLiTART  Defense  Assistance  Act  Extension 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  discussing 
this  afternoon  merely  proposes  a  continua- 
tion and  extension  of  the  Military  Defense 
Assistance  Act  as  approved  in  1949. 

No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  say  the 
adoption  of  this  program  is  a  guaranty  that 
communistic  aggression  will  stop. 

Obviously  there  are  calculated  risks  in 
this  venture.  Cooperation  with  the  free 
is  costly,  risky,  and  often  exasperating. 
Fighting  alone,  by  ourselves,  is  costlier 
still.  vVe  can  carry  our  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  mutual  defense  assistance.  We 
may  not  be  able,  alone,  to  successfully 
carry  the  whole  ourden  of  defending  the 
free  world. 

This  bill  is  a  realistic  step  forward  In 
the  determined  struggle  of  this  country 
to  obtain  peace,  security,  and  freedom 
for  ourselves  and  the  world. 
[Excerpts  from  speech  in  the  House,  August 
11,  19491 
Minimum  Wage  Raise 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  rising  at  this 
moment  Is  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  what  Is  now 
the  outstanding  feature  of  hU  legislation. 
An  amendment  has  been  included  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
Mainly  because  of  that  fact,  it  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  support  this  measure. 

The  figure  of  40  cents  an  hour,  pre.'iently 
existing,  was  determined  in  1938.  Even 
then  the  Congress  recognized  that  the  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour 
did  not  give  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain 
what  we  would  like  to  regard  as  the  minimum 
American  standard  of  living.  Let  us  ac- 
cept and  adopt  the  vitally  necessary,  long- 
awaited  improvement  of  the  basic  establish- 
ment of  a  75  cents  per  hour  minimum  wage 
for  our  American  workers  and  then  direct  our 
further  efforts  to  equitable  adoption  of  the 


exemption    discriminations    at    the    earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  Excerpts  from  speech  in  the  House.  June  29. 
19491 
Housing  Bill  or  1949 
Mr    Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  m  favor  of  and  ur«e   Immediate  en- 
actment of  this  housing  bill. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  constantly  advocated  congressional 
recognition  of  a  relief  for  th*"  housing  short- 
age admittedly  existing  In  this  country.  I 
have  personally  Introduced  several  bills,  one 
of  which  was  bottled  up  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  that  I  sin- 
cerely felt  would  materially  contribute  toward 
correction  of  the  deplorable  housing  situa- 
tion I  am  therefore,  very  happy  to.  at  long 
last  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  in  favor 
cf  this  measure  as  a  constructive  step  toward 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  American 
people. 

We  have  been  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  difficulties  of  peoples  all  over  the  world, 
and  have  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  them  rehabilitate  themselves,  but  we 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  for  our  transcendent  domestic 
problems.  I  submit  that  the  time  has  come 
to  prove  to  our  own  citizens  that  this  Is  a 
legislative  body  primarily  existing  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Just  about  a  year  ago.  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  same  subject.  I  expressed  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  early  days  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  would  see  proper  ac- 
tion taken  to  encourage  the  production  of 
homes  and  rental  units  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

May  I  repeat.  I  am  very  glad  the  hour  has 
finally  come  for  me  to  cast  my  vote  In  favor 
of  initiating  a  program  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  the  American  people  who  need 
It  most,  and  I  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  to 
adopt  this  measure  without  further  delay. 

(Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House.  May  8, 

1949] 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It.  the  fundamental 
principle  involved  In  this  discussion  of  labor- 
management  legislation  Is  whether  or  not 
labor  should  be  treated  as  a  commodity,  to 
he  purchased  In  the  competitive  market,  at 
a  price  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Two  years  ago.  we  were  asked  to  believe 
that  the  way  to  American  security  and  abun- 
dance, to  peace  and  progress,  was  along  the 
path  of  reaction  In  punitive  moves  directed 
against  all  forms  of  labor  security. 

Up  until  2  years  ago.  the  consistent  policy 
of  this  Government  has  been  based  upon  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Where  there  are  admit- 
ted and  demonstrated  weaknesses,  we  must 
remedy  and  strengthen  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  beware  of  the  creation  of 
voluminous  and  complicated  rules  which  can 
only  result  in  transferring  the  conduct  of 
Industrial  relations,  from  the  parties  vitally 
concerned,  to  a  specially  trained  group  of 
legal  experts,  which  I  submit  would  be  a 
most  disastrous  development. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  and  the  world 
Is  entering  a  fateful  hour  of  history,  let  ua 
act  without  passion  and  emotion;  let  us 
Judiciously  avoid  any  threat  to  our  national 
economy  and  security  by  excitement  toward 
Industrial  strife.  Let  us  reesUblish  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  twth  management  and 
labor.  In  our  Government,  by  Inspiring  them 
to  reach  a  commonly  advantageous  under- 
standing through  the  peaceful  processes  of 
Industry-wide  collective  bargaining. 

The  task  of  the  Congress  is  to  place  the 
relationship  between  mnnaeement  and  labor 
upon  a  sound  and  workable  foundation. 
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I  Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House 

June  2.  1949) 
DrsptACTT)  Persons  Act  AMrNDMEirrs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  discussion 
here  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  rightfully 
liberalize  provisions  for  displaced  persons 
admission  and  correct  the  inequities  in  the 
existing   Amergency   Displaced   Persons   Act. 

When  this  subject  was  tjemg  debated  here 
a  year  ago.  I  expressed,  at  that  time,  the 
earnest  plea  and  hope  for  the  adoption  cf 
a  meacure  providing  a  wider  acceptance 
of  our  responsibilities  than  was  evidenced 
In  the  proposal  then  presented.  I  am  pleased 
to  observe  that  H.  R.  4567.  while  not  perfect, 
is  a  real  attempt  to  extend  a  fuller  measure 
of  Just  treatment  to  those  suffering  thou- 
sands of  displaced  fieedom  seekers  who  are 
yearning  for  a  new  life  in  a  new  world.  We 
all  know  in  our  hearts  that  their  terrible 
predlcaraerlt  surrounds  them  through  no 
personal  fault  of  their  own. 

In  advancing  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, in  these  besitaung  days,  we  can  spenk 
more  convincingly  for  freedom  everywhere 
when  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  give  real 
freedom  to  those  now  faced  with  Communist 
extinction.  Let  us  Implement  our  European 
recovery  program  with  this  further  demon- 
stration of  willingness  to  assume  a  Just  ob- 
ligation toward  these  persecuted  refugees. 
They  are  the  kind  of  people  in  whose  behalf 
the  original  American  tradition  of  asylum 
waa  established  and  whose  immigration  to 
tlMM  shores  has  enriched  our  country  from 
its  earliest  days  right  up  to  this  hour. 

I  heartfully  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to 
enact  this  biU  into  law  wlthoLt  further 
delay. 

VETERANS    AJTAIRS 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
in  both  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty-Hrst 
Congresses.  My  activities  on  behalf  cf 
our  veterans,  their  families  and  depend- 
ents, are  well  known  and  have  been  pub- 
licly recognized.  I  have  been  accorded 
personal  commendations  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  American  Legion,  as  well 
as  several  other  veterans  organizations. 

The  Eighty-first  Con.trress.  as  of  Srp- 
tcmber  1,  1950.  devoted  a  considerable 
percentage  of  its  time  on  deliberation  ef- 
fecting veterans.  The  record  Indicatfs 
that  nearly  20  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mate 700  laws  passed  by  Congress,  related 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
Among  the  more  prominent  actions  in 
this  regard  are  the  following:  Legis- 
lation permitting  payment  to  veterans  cf 
retroactive  benefits  durim;;  hospitaliza- 
tion: legislation  extending  the  time  for 
fihns:  In  certain  cases  for  benefits  and 
compeasation:  legislation  increasing 
from  75  to  100  percent  the  rates  f  pay- 
ment for  presumed  service-connected 
disabilities  and  providing  Uberalization 
of  certain  other  t>enefits:  legislation 
granting  additional  allowances  for  vet- 
erans who  have  been  paralyzed  from 
service -connected  brain  injuries;  lecis- 
latlon  defining  authority  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  veterans' 
education  program  under  GI  bdl  of 
rights.  Assistance  to  veterans  was  ren- 
dered in  many  resards  in  certain  provi- 
sions of  housing  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Ri^ht  now.  the  committee  is  preparing 
to  hold  hearings,  when  the  Congress  re- 
turns in  November,  on  the  bill,  H.  R.  9437. 
which,  will  provide  automatic  insurance 


protection  for  all  those  entering  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  an 
emergency. 

RirTFROCAL       TRADE        ACEFTMrNTS PROTECTrNG 

OCR      DOMESTIC      EMPLOTMENT      AND      OTDCS- 
TRTES 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  excerpt  from  the  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Ccmmiitee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  in  Washing- 
ton, on  June  14.  1950.  The  excerpt  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  not  personally  opposed  to  the 
cooperative  economic  theory  at  the  basis  of 
otir  trade  a^eements  p-osram.  However,  it 
has  been  my  understanding,  which  I  am  sure 
Is  shared  by  every  other  member  of  this 
Congress,  and  the  Presiceiit  himself,  that  the 
fixlfiUmeut  of  such  a  program  was  not  In- 
tended to  eliminate  domestic  employment  or 
promote  the  disintegration  of  our  own  do- 
mestic industries. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  contradictory 
to  ovcrextend  ourirelves  in  helping  foreign 
countries,  throueh  too  favorable  trade  con- 
cessions, when  such  concessions  may  well 
result  In  the  dissipation  of  our  own  domestic 
Industries  and  dl.sappearance  of  employment 
opportunities  throughout  many  large  home 
areas.  I  very  deeply  feel  the  American  tax- 
payer has  t>een  En:iiilug  ar.d  is  making  all 
the  generous  sacrifices  that  can  reasonably 
be  asked  for  the  rehabilitation  of  certain 
doubtful  foreign  allies.  Any  further  Im- 
positions, by  unreasonable  tarirT  reductions. 
may  InfUct  a  danE:erous  blow  to  American 
morale,  which  must  be  kept  at  an  increas- 
Insly  high  level  during  these  tiireatemng 
times. 

[Excerpts    from    speech    In    the    House    on 

August  14,  1950] 

Postal   Cctitailment   Order 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  Introduced  a  bill. 
H  R  8505  similar  to  the  one  which  we  will 
consider  tomorrow,  to  rer cind  the  Postmaster 
Generals  order  to  curtail  residential  maU 
delivery  service,  because  of  my  intense  con- 
viction this  order  was  an  unjust  Imposition 
upon  the  average  taxpayer  and  would  net 
result  m  an  improvement  of  postal  efficiency. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  most  essential 
of  all  Government  service-,  to  the  ordinary 
citizen,  as  well  as  the  business  firms,  is  the 
Po'^t  Offlce  Deoartment.  In  my  opinion,  the 
average  person  and  family  in  this  country 
has  Just  as  much  right  to  expect  and  receive 
prcmnt  delivery  of  personal  mail  as  any 
department  store,  ind'ostriai  plant,  bank,  or 
business. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that,  with  the 
Korean  War  and  the  expanding  military 
mobl'.lzation.  promnt  and  efficient  residential 
mail  delivery  s<»rvice  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  morale  In  the 
people  of  this  country  and  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  welfare. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  House  will  act 
promptly  tomorrow  to  rescind  the  postal  de- 
livery curtailment  order  and  give  back  to 
our  citizens  the  full  sen'lce  to  which  they 
are  rightfully  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  limitations  of  space  and 
time  prevent  me  from  dwelling  on  mul- 
titudinous other  bills  we  discussed  here, 
but  I  Will  report  on  them,  at  lencth  and 
in  detail,  durmg  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing congressional  campaign. 

However,  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary would  be  highly  inadequate  if  I  did 
not  list,  in  part,  some  of  the  bills  I  in- 
troduced In  the  Eighty-first  Consress. 
They  follow; 


Bills  Introduced  in  EiCHTT-nxsT  Cokcriss 

H.R  3182.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
rate  of  compeosaUon  for  specific  service-in- 
curred disabilities. 

H  R,  6428.  A  bill  to  create,  and  assign 
duties  to,  the  otace  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  to 
fix  the  personnel  strength  of  the  United 
States  >!arlr.e  Corps  In  relation  to  that  of 
the  other  Armed  Forces. 

H  R  5957.  A  bill  to  ralee  the  minimum 
wage  standards  of  the  Fslr  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1933. 

H.R.  772.3.  A  bill  to  increase  permanently 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial homes  for  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  Spates. 

H.  R.  8321.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu- 
lations for  5  years  psychoses  presumption. 

H.  R.  8703.  A  bUl  to  allow  to  corporations 
an  exemption  of  125.000  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  that  the  combined 
normal  tax  end  surtax  of  33  percent  shall  be 
applicable  to  coiporations  having  taxable 
liacomes  of  less  than  150,000. 

H.R.  8734.  A  bill  to  encourage  expansion 
of  business  by  allowing  a  deduction  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  of  certain  capital  expend- 
itures. 

H  R  8714.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment cf  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
make  recommeudaiins  with  refpect  to  the 
distribution  of  gcvprnrr.ental  functions  and 
sources  of  revenue  within  the  framework  cf 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  systems  of 
government. 

H.  Con  Res.  215  A  concurrent  resolution 
expre.slng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  rescind  foreign -trade  agree- 
ments with  CommuniEt-controlJed  countries. 

H.R.  9741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  nat- 
uralization of   parents  of   veterans   without 


J 


regard     to     certain     requirements 


._^ the 

naturalization  laws. 

H.  R.  9742.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Federal 
Commission  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
to  define  ns  duties  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R  9743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  retroact-ve  death  pension  to  wulows 
and  children  of  veterans  arter  7  years'  con- 
tinued and  unexplained  absence. 

H.R.  9744.  A  bill  to  permit  holders  of 
bonds  issued  under  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946  to  assign  such  bonds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  payment  on  certain  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  Servicemen  s  Read- 
Justmriit  Act  of  1944. 

H.  Rc3.  865.  Resolution  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  effective  action  agaiort  the 
spread  of  Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago,  following  my 
release  from  active  military  service.  I 
presented  my  qualifications  to  ttie  voters 
cf  the  Fourth  Congressional  DLstrict.  in 
Massachusetts,  for  the  honor  and  priv- 
il.-ip  cf  representing  them  in  the  United 
SUtes  Congress.  They  accepted  me  m 
November  cf  1946  and  reelected  me  in 

1948. 

No  man  could  help  but  be  deeply  in- 
spired and  gratified  by  the  confidence 
the  people  of  my  district  demoristrated 
in  electing  me  as  their  nr.ticnal  repre- 
sentative in  the  Eightieth  and  Eighty- 
first  Congresses. 

Since  the  day  of  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Corigressman.  I  have  con- 
scientiously worked  to  justify  that  con- 
fidence  and  trust.  The  full  facilities  of 
my  office  have  been  ener.^eticaily  and 
courteotisly  extended,  at  ail  ume,  for 
personal  service  to  my  consutuents.  I 
have  cooperated,  on  ever/  occasion,  with 
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the  community  agencies,  scxjlal.  frater- 
nal, and  racial  organizations  of  my  dis- 
trict in  the  promotion  of  their  various 
objectives. 

The  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  I  represent,  and  a  thorough 
study  of  the  issues  involved,  have  been 
the  foundation  for  my  judgment  and  ac- 
tion on  legislation  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  my  district  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  present  this  summary 
of  my  voting  record  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign legislative  measures  to  my  people, 
as  the  basis  for  my  respectful  request 
for  reelection  a  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts. 


H.  R.  9313 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\^ES 
Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  afternoon  when  the  legislative  sit- 
uation seemed  Ukely  to  improve  in  the 
other  body.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
act  vigorously  and  promptly  to  insure 
pMSftSe  of  H.  R.  9313  before  adjourn- 
ment. This  is  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  August  22  and 
provides  additional  authority  for  dis- 
posing of  surplus  foods  before  they  spoil. 

The  telegram  was  as  follows; 

The  President, 

The  White  HotL^e. 

Washington.  D.  C..' 
As  you  know  H.  R  9313  was  on  September 
15  placed  on  the  Senate  schedule  of  busi- 
ness to  be  definitely  completed  before  any 
recess.  With  the  situation  existing  at  this 
moment  In  the  Senate  it  la  not  clear  that 
any  definite  action  will  be  taken.  In  the 
light  of  the  accumulated  losses  for  unneces- 
sary storage  and  the  probability  that  at  least 
♦3,840.000  would  be  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tinued waste  between  now  and  November  27 
and  with  the  threat  of  extensive  spoilage. 
I  do  urge  you  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  see  that  this  bill  is  passed  so  that  you 
may  sign  It  and  so  that  these  wholesome  food 
commodities  can  be  shipped  promptly  to 
people  who  could  and  would  eat  them  but 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 

John  W    Heselton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  computed  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  storage  on  16  food  commodities 
between  February  2.  when  I  filed  H.  R. 
7137  which  would  have  accomplished  the 
same  purposes  as  H.  R.  9313.  to  June  30 
It  amounts  to  the  staggering  sum  of 
$21,088  580.40.  which  is  a  completely  un- 
neces.sary  and  indefensible  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Taking  that  as  the 
average  continuing  cost,  and  it  certainly 
is  no  less  because  of  the  sharply  in- 
creased holdings  reported  up  to  Septem- 
ber 11.  this  waste  now  amounts  to  $L'6,- 
188.580  40.  If  the  recess  occurs  with- 
out final  legislative  action,  there  will 
be  64  days  between  tonight  and  Monday 


noon.  November  27.  The  additional 
loss  in  that  period  will  not  be  less  than 
$3,840,000  Of  course  it  cannot  be  re- 
captured, but  it  is  tragic  to  think  that  it 
will  have  been  spent  so  uselessly  when 
we  have  passed  a  bill  sharply  increasing 
the  taxes  of  everybody.  It  is  even  more 
shocking  to  contemplate  that  when  we 
think  of  how  much  vitally  needed  war 
equipment  could  have  been  purchased 
with  such  a  sum. 

Of  course,  it  is  equally  clear  that  with 
each  day  lost,  the  probability  of  .spoilage 
greatly  increases.  That  probability  can 
become  a  reality.  If  it  occurs,  the 
American  people  will  be  greatly  shocked 
and  properly  wrathful. 

Now  that  the  other  body  had  ad- 
journed without  taking  action  on  this 
bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  con- 
structive action  any  of  us  can  take  is  to 
urge  the  President  to  instruct  Secretary 
Brannan  to  take  immediate  action  to 
dispose  of  so  much  of  these  commodities 
as  are  threatened  with  spoilage.  He  came 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  urge  favorable  action  on  H.  R. 
9313  because  of  the  probability  of  sub- 
stantial spoilage.  He  admitted  in  exam- 
ination that  he  had  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  loss  by  spoil- 
age under  another  provision  of  existing 
law.  If  there  has  been  any  spoilage  the 
responsibility  is  clear. 

Consequently,  I  have  sent  the  Presi- 
dent another  telegram  this  evening, 
reading  as  follows: 

September    23.    1950. 
The  President, 

The  White  Hou.^e.  Washington.  D.  C: 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  as  I  know  millions 
of  Americans  belonging  to  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Services  will  be  to 
learn  that  the  Senate  has  adjourned  without 
taking  any  action  on  H.  R.  9313.  the  bill  to 
provide  for  disposal  of  surplus  foods.  As  I 
telegraphed  you  early  this  afternoon  the 
probability  is  that  at  least  $3,840,000  will  be 
the  amount  of  wasted  taxpayers'  funds  be- 
tween now  arid  November  27  to  continue 
this  untiecessary  storage.  In  the  light  of 
Secreiary  Brannans  testimony  as  to  threat 
of  spoilage  and  because  of  his  admission 
that  under  other  existing  law  he  would  have 
the  power  to  dispose  of  any  commodities 
threatened  with  spoilage  I  strongly  urge  that 
you  order  this  action  to  be  taken  at  once. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Secretary  must 
recognize  this  mandate  of  Congress  in  the 
legislation  you  approved.  Any  failure  by 
him  to  invoke  this  law  and  prevent  spoilage 
win  be  shocking  to  the  American  people. 
John  W.  Heseltcn. 
Member  o}  Congress. 

I  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  the 
facts  as  to  the  extent  of  spoilage  or  de- 
struction in  the  past.  I  have  been  un- 
successful. Although  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  secure  the  facts,  to  which 
the  American  people  and  the  Congreas 
are  clearly  entitled,  I  hope  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  schedule 
hearings  immediattly  upon  the  return  to 
Congress  to  bring  out  the  fiUl  facts.  If 
there  has  been  no  spoilage  or  destruc- 
tion, that  should  be  made  known.  If 
there  has  been  pollage  or  destruction, 
the  extent  of  it  and  all  facts  surrounding 
it.  should  be  made  known.  With  that  in 
mind.  I  have  written  to  Chairman 
CooLEY.  req"?st*ng  that  action.  My  let- 
ter foliov.3: 


Septemjer   23.   1950. 

Hon.    H/ROLD    D     COOLIT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D    C. 

Dear  Harold:  I  know  you  will  be  as  dis- 
appointed as  I  am  that  the  Senate  took  no 
action  before  adjournment  on  H.  R.  9313, 
which  vour  committee  recommended  and 
which  you  supported  so  vigorously  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

You  will  have  in  mind  Secretary  Brannan's 
testimony  before  yoiu  committee  as  to  the 
probability  of  spoilage  of  food  if  this  bill  did 
not  become  law  Yr  u  will  also  recall  that 
other  existing  law  was  called  to  his  attention 
with  reference  to  his  power  to  prevent  spoU- 
age. 

You  will  find  at  page  A6633  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CONCRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  President  to  Senator 
Thomas,  dated  September  14.  tirglng  action 
on  this  bill.  "In  order  to  forestall  spoilage  and 
waste  ■■ 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  the  lacts  as  to  any 
past  spoilage  without  success.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  because  I  know  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  the  full  facts.  I  am  confident  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  committee 
agree  with  me.  Since  there  Is  the  proba- 
bility of  extensive  spoilage  In  the  days  ahead, 
unless  vigorous  action  Is  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  prevent  that,  under  existing  law.  I 
urge  that  you  schedule  hearings  Immediately 
upon  the  return  to  Congress  to  bring  out 
the  truth.  If  there  has  been  no  spoilage,  that 
fact  will  be  welcome  lews.  If  there  has  been 
spoilage  by  November  27.  the  full  extent  of 
it  should  be  reported  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues.  I 
now  want  to  make  available  two  letters 
I  have  received  recently  as  to  the  loca- 
tions of  the  stored  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
and  eggs,  with  a  tabulation,  and  as  to 
the  estimated  quantities  of  these  and 
other  commodities  as  of  September  11. 

They  follow : 

Departmejtt  or  Achiccxtctie. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  11.  1950. 
Hon    John  W.  Heselton. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Heselton:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  August  24,  1950  In  which  you  re- 
quest the  storage  locations  of  certain  Inven- 
tories of  the  Cpmmodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  were  estimated  to  be  avaUable  as  of 
August  18,  1950. 

The  inventory  estimates  which  were 
quoted  by  the  Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet  on 
August  22,  1950.  represent  operating  data  on 
availability  of  commodities  and  not  those 
which  were  already  In  storage.  These  esti- 
mates included  the  commodities  which  were 
already  on  band  together  with  any  conuacts 
to  purchase  additional  commodities  which 
had  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, reduced  by  commodities  committed  for 
sale  or  otherwise  obligated  as  of  Augiist  18, 
1950.  The  summary  data  from  which  such 
estimates  are  prepared  are  not  compiled  in 
a  manner  to  disclose  location  of  the  In- 
ventories. 

However.  location  Inventories  are  devel- 
oped aa  of  the  end  of  each  month.  En- 
closed is  a  tabulation  which  provides,  for 
those  commodities  In  your  request,  the 
quantities  In  storage  In  each  State  as  of 
July  31,  1950.  These  quantities  do  not  in- 
clude commodities  purchased  and  en  route 
to  storage  nor  commodities  sold  and  en 
route  to  claimant. 

Sincerely  yours. 

K.  T.  Hutchinson, 
Assistant   Secretary. 
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Location    hy  State,  of  selected  commodities  in 
storage  as  of  July  31.  1950 
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On   September   12   I  wired   Assistant 
Secretary  Hutchinson  as  follows: 

SCPTIMSKH  12.   1950. 

Mr   Knox  T   Hltchinson. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agricultur:. 
Wa.'ihingtcn.  D    C  : 
Re  mv  letter  August  2•^  to  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  and  second  paragraph  year  letter  Sep- 
tember   11;    please    advise    latest    Inventcry 
estimates  milk,  cheese,  butler,  eggs,  beans. 
peas.    rice.    Mexican    meat,    soybeans,    grain 

aorghum. 

John  W  HescLxoN. 

Member  cf  Congress. 

The  reply  to  this  wire  follows: 

Department  or  AGBictJLTUtiE. 
Washington    D    C  .  September  15.  1950. 
Hon.  John  W   Heselton. 

House  of  Ri-pn-scntatives. 
D«Aa  Mb.  Hhuu-ton  This  refers  to  your 
telegram  of  September  12.  1950.  in  which  you 
request  our  most  recent  estimates  of  quan- 
tities if  certain  commr.dities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  following  are  the  estunated  quantities 
on  such  commodities  as  of  September  11. 
1950: 

Milk    pounds- 320.700.000 

Cheese,  pounds 106,  100.000 

Butter.   pound.s 191.800.000 

i^ga.  pounds 110.595,296 

Beans,     dry     edible,     hundred- 
weight        9.  ■*^'''  '^" 

Peas,  dry  edible,  hundredweight-  766.  000 

Rice,  rough,  hundredweight 75.000 

Mexican  meat,  pounds 52.623.504 

Soybeans  

Grain  sorghum,  hundredweight.     30.  526.  000 
Sincerely  yours. 

K.   T    HtnrHiNscN. 

A3,  ijifunt  Secretary. 

T  also,  on  September  12.  wrote  two  let- 
ters to  Mr  Hutchinson,  asking  for  in- 
formal on  on  the  lunount  of  spoilage  or 
destruction  of  certain  commodities,  and 
requesting  the  exact  location  of  the  in- 


ventories of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
eggs  in  certain  States,  "Hiose  letters 
follow : 

CONCSXSS   OF   THX    UnIILU   STATES. 

House  or   RlP««SlNTATIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  September  12,  1B50. 
Mr.  Knox  T.  Hutchinson. 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wasnington.  D.  C 
DXAB   Ma.    Hutchinson     I    enclose    a    con- 
firmation of  a  day  letter  I  have  sent  to  ycu. 
I  wotiid  also  like  to  have  your  current  ad- 
vice as  to  the  amount  of  spoilage  or  destr.ic- 
tion    cf    any    of    these    ccmniodities    and    of 
Irish  potatoes,  prunes,  raisiiis.  turkeys,  pea- 
nuts, and  sweet  potatoes. 
Suicerely  yours. 

John  W   Heselton. 


Congress  of  the  Cvtted  St*tes. 

HOTTSE   OF    RePTIESENT.»TTVES. 

Washington    D  C    September  12,  1950. 
Mr    Knox  T    Hutchinson 
Assi.'ftant  Secretary. 

Department  o*  Agric^ilture, 
Wa.<:^':ngtnn.  D  C 
Deab  Mr.  HrTTHTNsoN  Referring  to  your 
letter  of  September  11  with  the  attached 
data  as  to  the  Uxi.ition  of  ir.ventone.=  may 
I  request  that  I  receive  the  monthly  reports 
when  they  are  available  If  the  report  for 
AMgust  Is  new  rendy.  I  would  appreclste  hav- 
ing that. 

I  would  also  appreciate  having  the  exact 
locations  cf  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  ecgs  In 
the  States  of  Massachusetts.  New  H.nrr.pphlre. 
Vermont.  Rhode  tland.  Delaware.  Mary'and. 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Penn.-^ylvanla. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W   Heselton. 

Eleven  days  have  passed  without  a 
reply  but  I  hope  it  will  be  sent  to  me 
so  that  Z  may  advl.se  my  colleagues  before 
the  final  Rsccrd  is  printed.  I  have  in 
mind  that  we  in  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Rhode  Island.  Del- 
aware. Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  make  in- 
dividual inspections  of  the^e  .storages 
in  our  districts.  And  I  hope  that  my 
ccUeagrues  in  West  Virginia.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Iowa.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Alabama. 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Virsima,  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
California.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota. 
W:.>5Con.sin.  Colorado.  KarLsa-s.  Mis.sourl. 
Nebraska.  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Wa.shing- 
ton  will  wish  to  make  requests  for  sim- 
ilar information  and  to  make  like  inspec- 
tions. In  any  event.  I  do  promise  to 
make  a  report  in  the  final  Record  either 
with  the  information  if  furnished  or 
with  a  statement  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  furnish  it. 


Why  I  Am  Proud  To  Be  a  MUsUsippian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  anicle  written  by  Mr.  Louis 


Cashman.    a    dlsungiushed    Mississippi 
newsman.    It  follows: 

Wht  I  AM  PmotTD  To  B«  t  Mississipfi.»» 

(By  Lculs  Cashman* 

Proud  to  be  a  Mississippian?  Our  answer 
U  very  emphatically  in  xht  afllrmativf  And 
we  welcome  each  opportunity  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  cur  native  State  ^nd  to  tell  Its 
auiry  wherever  we  go 

We  love  Mississippi.  Here  we  were  birn. 
Here  our  father  founded  one  of  Misst.eslppfs 
great  daily  newspapers  Here,  in  Mississippi. 
we  found  our  beloved  helpmate  and  raised 
our  family.  Here  we  took  ever  the  reins  of 
the  newspaper  when  cur  father  passed  to 
his  reward  Here  we  have  reached  a  measure 
of  success  in  a  great  Mississippi  community. 
Mississippi  has.  Indeed,   been  good  to  us 

We  are  r.ot  blind  to  the  deflciencie*  uf  our 
native  Su\te  We  knew  that  in  the  parade 
of  States,  our  economic  level  is  stlU  low. 
We  are  fully  aware  th.nt,  r.-.eiu«ured  by  some 
standards,  we  cannot  match  some  other 
States,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education 
and  industrial  development  But  we  also 
know  we  .ire  making  encrroous  strides  al.  ng 
these  lines  aiid  no  State  can  match  Mis- 
sis-s'-ppl  in  the  rapidity  of  the  progressive 
march. 

DEEP   SOCTH   CULTmS 

The  sreat  State  of  MlssL«!s!ppl  has  always 
had  the  charm  of  the  deep  South.  The  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  have  heart  and  ccurace. 
and  the  gentle  art  of  living  is  practiced 
w-.th   dicr.itv    and   with   xesx    fcy   cur   pe-  pie 

Beset  by  Uie  t*rrihle  scourge  ol  the  War 
Between  the  State.-  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
ploitation during  reconstruction  d.iys.  Mis- 
siselppl  J?avt  to  the  world  a  great  object  les- 
son in  ccurace.  Its  people,  with  heroic 
hearts,  set  about  to  rebrilld  frrm  the  ruins. 
The  cour.itfp  of  Missl;  sippians.  displayed  un- 
der conditions  unbelievable  to  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  has  been,  down 
through  the  years,  one  of  the  great  trait.*  of 
our  pf  jple.  And  we  are  stll  battling  agams't 
odds. 

We  have  viewed  with  tmrncnise  pride  the 
transformation  of  Mlssiissippl's  economy. 
The  «econd  largest  cctuin-ralsing  SUite  has 
learned  the  hard  way  to  diversity  and  t<i 
get  away  from  the  one-crop  system.  Mis- 
sissippi s  farm  population,  and  we  are  a 
rural  State,  which  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury devi-ted  Its  entire  time  to  cotton,  now 
proudly  harve?^  ereat  crops  cf  hay  and  corn 
and  beans  and  potatoe.^  We  have.  In  our 
State,  one  (  f  the  finest  truck-farm  belts  m 
the  country  and  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  and  hogs  is  a  major  item  of  farm 
income.  Our  farmim?  methods  have  under- 
gone a  complete  change  and  Mississippi  has 
been  aided  by  seme  ol  the  finest  aRncultural 
experimeniAl  st.'iuons  in   tl.e  tTnited  States. 

INDU8T«T     ON     THE    MARCH 

Through  the  eiTorts  of  putllc-spirlted 
Mlssisslpplans  mdustry  has  been  attxarted  to 
cur  State.  C'-rcful  plannlne,  wise  and  well- 
planned  prp'^pvi*  t!.  r.s  of  our  advantage  ai.d 
our  res'^'jrres.  h:.s  re;  ulted  In  strong  appeal 
to  Indu.K'rv  which  is  nn  the  move,  and  Mis- 
sissippi .-  c:.Be  is  d.illv  being  rnnvlnclnely 
told.  Industrial  expaiislon  In  Mississippi  has 
been  exceptional  and  is  a  8(.urce  of  great 
prule  to  us. 

Our  natural  resources,  the  thinue  we  have 
In  abuncianre.  are  a  source  of  envy  %.(>  other 
States  We  have  climate  we  have  great  acil 
fertility,  we  have  unexplored  mineral  re- 
sources, and  we  have  already  become  one  ot 
the  leadlna  oll-prnducing  States 

W^  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  reasons 
that  malcc  us  pnud  of  our  Mlf-sisslppl.  Our 
greatest  asset  is  our  people,  a  people  who 
are  warm  and  sincere  in  their  friendship — 
a  people  who.se  ideals  of  honor  and  loyalty 
are  pure — a  peot  le  of  couraifp,  of  vision,  and 
of  devotion  to  Mississippi  and  her  pit^reas. 
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CROWING  ALL  THE  TIME 

Mississippi  has  made  many  mistakes  In 
the  past  and  there  will  be  others.  Bu^  t^^^V 
are  not  mistakes  of  the  heart.  For  Missis- 
sippi has  been  blessed  with  leadership  of 
the  tvpe  that  is  devoted  to  the  public  good. 
Her  history  Is  replete  with  stout-hearted, 
courageous  leaders  who  have  guided  Missis- 
sippi through  the  wilderness.  We  are  now 
far  out  into  the  open  land  and  the  horizon 
brings  promise  of  more  greatness  In  the  years 
to  come.  The  family  Income  in  Mississippi 
Is  growing  each  year  and  the  wealth  of  Mls- 
Bisslpol  is  increasing.  There  Is  faith  In  Mis- 
elEslpnl.  bv  Mlsslsslpplans.  and  that  feeling 
18  now  being  shared  by  others  not  of  our 
State,  because  Mlsslsslpplans  are  proudly 
telling  her  story. 

We  have  been  proud  to  live  our  life,  thus 
far  m  Mississippi.  And  our  eyes  are  turned 
to  the  future,  for.  as  sure  as  night  follows 
day  Mississippi  will  go  forward  and  will  take 
her  place  as  one  of  the  great  States  of  the 
Union.  To  that  end.  we  will  bend  every  In- 
fluence and  exert  every  effort.  This  pledge 
we  renew  with  every  fiber  In  our  being. 

We  are  happy  to  hold  membership  In  the 
Helping  Build  Mississippi  Club,  because 
we  are  proud  of  our  Mississippi. 


Address   by   Hen.    J.    Howard   McGrath, 
Attorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

ay 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WLSCONSiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23. 1950 

Mr.  BIEMILXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  a  priviletre  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  ensuing  ex- 
cerpt from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  J.  Howard  McGrath.  before 
the  American  and  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciations in  Washington  on  September 
20.  It  will  interest  everyone  who  Is 
searching  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican freedoms.  The  above-mentioned 
excerpt  follows: 

One  of  the  vexing  problems  of  our  time, 
to  which  all  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment havo  given  their  attention.  Is  what 
might  be  labeled  the  domestic  containment 
of  con-.munlsm.  To  understand  the  policies 
adopted  »o  far,  and  to  gage  what  .should 
be  done  In  the  immediate  future,  regarding 
domestic  communism,  there  should  be  clar- 
ity of  understanding  as  to  what  the  problem 
Is  and  what  the  dangers  are  which  require 
the  application  of  criminal  laws. 

In  my  view,  the  problem  is  one  of  guarding 
oiir  Internal  security,  and  the  principal  dan- 
^gers  requiring  sanctions  are  espionage,  sab- 
otage, and  subversion.  If  that  can  be  made 
clear,  much  misty,  obscure  thinking  can  be 
dispelled.  Communism  as  a  political  doc- 
trine has  never  had  success  with,  or  appeal 
to.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  a  political  party,  the  Com- 
munists have  captured  only  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  total  vote  and  have  won  virtually 
no  office  of  national  Importance.  In  the 
American  marketplace  of  competitive  Ideas. 
Ireely  exchanged,  present-day  communlEm  Is 
bankrupt.  The  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat" looks  no  dlfTerent.  and  offers  no  more, 
than  the  dictatorships  of  the  Fascists  and 
the  Na/ls. 

Is  It,  then,  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
bankrupt  Ideas  that  we  must  enact  criminal 
laws,  ire".-l  upon  the  constitutional  Ruaran- 
tles  of  free  speech,  and  In  general  conduct 


ourselves  with  complete  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  institutions?  Obviously,  such  a 
course  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
pinning  the  wings  of  martyred  angels  upon 
the  devils  advocates. 

But  when,  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  foreign 
power  and  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  Gov- 
ernment. Communists,  or  any  others  engage 
In  espionage  or  sabotage  or  other  unlawful 
acts  of  subversion,  then  we  arc  confronted 
with  a  clear  and  present  danger  warrant- 
ing the  taking  of  swift  penal  and  remedial 
action.     Our  national  security  statutes  and 
administrative  security  programs  cover  these 
activities      The  statutes  and  programs  deal 
with     treason,     seditious     conspiracy,     ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence,  sabotage,  espionage,  reg- 
istration of  foreign  agents,  perjury  and  the 
making   of   false   statements,   exclusion    and 
deportation  of  subversive  aliens,  exclusion  or 
removal   of   disloyal   persons   from   Govern- 
ment employment,  denial  or  cancellation  of 
passports,  and  denial  of  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions  to  subversive  organizations  or  of  tax 
deductions  foi  contributions  made  to  them. 
Under  the  criminal  statutes,  to  name  but  a 
few    of    the    cases,    there    were    co.^vlcted    of 
treason  Chandler.  Best.  Glllars  (Axis  Sally), 
Tcgurl   (Tokyo  Rose).  Monti,  Burgman.  and 
Kawaklta      Dennis  and   10  other  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Slates 
were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  advocate  and 
teach  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the    United    States    by    force    and    violence, 
and  to  organize  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United    States    to    sc    teach    and    advocate. 
Vlereck     was     convicted     of     violating     the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.    Coplon  and 
Gubltchev  were  convicted  of  espionage,  and 
Gold  and  others  are  currently  being  prose- 
cuted for  espionage.     Hiss  and  Bridges  were 
convicted  of  perjury,  and  Marzanl  of  false 
statements  to  his  superiors  in  Government 
service.    In  the  case  of  aliens  advocating  or 
teaching  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force    and    violence.   In    the    period    1947  50. 
approximately    2C0    Communists    were     ex- 
cluc'jd  from  entry  Into  the  United  States  at 
the  borders  and  ports  of  entry,  and  deporta- 
tion cases  are  now  In  process  against  over  200 
Communists  c.n  similar  charges.    As  I  stated 
earlier,    the    Government    employee    loyalty 
pro^ram  required  a  check  by  the  FBI  of  about 
2.500,0C0    employees.      Full    field    Investiga- 
tions were  made  In  about  12.000  cases,  result- 
ing   in    dismissal    of    128    Government    em- 
ployees and  exclusion  from  employment  of 
J02  applicants  and  conditional  employees. 

In  some  few  particulars,  the  basic  statutes 
I  have  mentioned  need  Improvement.  The 
President  so  urged  In  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  August  8.  1950.  and  there  are  a 
number  of  pending  bills  which  contain  pro- 
visions to  accomplish  this.  For  example, 
certain  languac;e  of  the  espionage  laws  should 
be  clarified,  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
peacetime  espionage  shouW  be  lengthened, 
the  coverage  cf  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  should  be  expanded,  and  stricter 
supervision  should  be  provided  in  the  case  of 
aliens  against  whom  there  are  orders  for  de- 
portation but  who  cannot  be  deported  be- 
cause no  country  will  accept  them.  Most  Im- 
portant, the  President  should  be  authorized. 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  to 
extend  antlsabotage  regulations  for  protect- 
ing military  installations  and  facilities  to  In- 
clude other  property  and  places  as  he  shall 
d«'slgnate  In  the  interest  of  the  national  se- 
curity. In  order  that  there  may  be  excluded 
from  Industries  and  facilities  relating  to  the 
national  security  persons  suspected  of  a  pur- 
pose to  engage  In  sabotage  or  espionage.  If 
we  are  able  tc  exclude  potential  saboteurs 
from  defen-ie  plants,  and  keep  the  Indi- 
vidual troublemakers  out  of  vital  places,  as 
was  done  during  World  War  II,  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  soap-box  oratory.  Proposed 
registration  of  Communist  Party  and  front 
organization  memberships,  and  labeling  of 
their   printed   political   publications,   count 


for  little  in  fighting  wily  persons  trained  In 
and  bent  upon  Intrigue  and  deception. 

We  appear  to  be  going  through  a  period  of 
public  hysteria.  In  which  many  varieties  of 
self-appointed  policemen,  and  alleged  guard- 
ians of  Americanism,  would  have  us  Oght 
subversion  by  prescribing  an  orthodoxy  (3f 
opinion,  and  stigmatizing  as  disloyal  all 
w^o  disagree  or  oppose  them.  ThU  hysteria 
appears  In  vigilante  groups  who  decree  and 
execute  beatings  of  purported  Communist 
sympathizers:  or.  who.  In  more  polite  circles, 
intimidate  radio  advertisers  Into  silencing 
performers  whom  they  say  have  Communist 
leanings  Another  manifestation  is  the  re- 
cent proposal  to  Investigate  the  fitness  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  because  of  displeasure 
with  a  decision  directing  the  release  on  ball 
of  Harry  Bridges  pending  his  appeal  of  a 
conviction   for  perjury. 

Some  proposals  for  legislation  contain  the 
same  shrill  overtones  of  hysteria.  One  pro- 
posal to  alter  our  naturalization  and  nation- 
ality laws  (H.  J.  Res.  238 1.  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  on  September  9.  was  drafted  so 
broadly  as  to  permit  depriving  naturalized 
citizens  of  their  citizenship  If  they  were 
affiliated  with  organizations  which  advocate 
changes  In  our  form  of  government  even  by 
constitutional  means.  Not  very  long  ago 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  famous  flag  salute  case  (Board 
Of  Education  v.  Bamette  (319  U.  8.  624)). 
the  resounding  answer  to  proposals  that 
would  coerce  uniformity  of  sentiment  and 
opinion,  when  he  said: 

•'If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In  our  consti- 
tutional constellation.  It  Is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism,  reUglon. 
or  other  matters  of  opinion. or  force  citizens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein." 
Techniques  of  suppression  and  compelling 
adherence  to  the  party  line  are  the  very  mark 
of  communism  Itself  in  lands  where  It  holds 
sway.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  misled  Into 
believing  that  we  will  be  providing  machin- 
ery to  combat  espionage  and  sabotage  by 
adopting   such   techniques. 

If,  in  truth,  our  object  Is  to  counteract  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad.  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy and  propaganda,  we  have  at  hand  much 
more  powerful  and  enduring  weapons  and 
defenses  than  repression.  It  Is  well  recog- 
nized that  communism  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful In  taking  over  In  places  where  hu- 
man misery  has  prevailed,  where  economic 
security  and  recognition  of  human  rights 
were  nonexistent  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  To  the  downtrodden,  commu- 
nism has  offered  the  lure  of  security  and 
freedom,  though  alwaj's  postponing  the 
realization.  It  has  been  shrewd  enough  to 
aline  its  propaganda  with  the  Just  as  well 
as  the  unjust  complaints,  and  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  Invent  a  few  of  Its  own.  It  has 
played  for  all  their  worth  alleged  differ- 
ences and  Inequalities  of  class,  of  race,  and  of 
religion. 

VVe  are  not  unaware  of  the  imperfections 
of  our  society,  and.  aided  with  the  hand- 
glass of  our  own  self-appraisal,  we  have  set 
out  to  correct  our  shortcomings  and  elim- 
inate inequalities.  In  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, housing,  education,  and  social  security, 
large-scale  programs  have  b?en  put  Into 
eflfect,  and  have  made  tremendous  Inroads 
upon  the  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  suffering 
from  dlsea.««  and  old  age  which  existed  even 
In  this  land  of  plenty.  V.'e  have  not  stopped. 
The  programs  In  this  direction  have  been 
renewed  and  expanded  to  enable  Americans 
to  realize  a  higher  standard  of  Uving  and  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  Eecurity  than 
ever  before.  Cer.ainly  this  Is  assured.  If 
peace  In  the  world  can  be  maintained. 

In  addition,  we  have  instituted,  and  are 
realizing,  more  slowly  perhaps,  programs  to 
eliminate  Inequalities  In  opportunities  and 
In  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

The  moat  heartening  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  field  of  education,  where  slowly 
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but  surely  th«  paralyzing  grip  of  segregation 
Is  t>eing  loosened.  The  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  field  of  higher 
education  {Siceatt  v.  Painter  (339  U.  S.  829) : 
UcLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents  (339 
U.  8.  637) ) ,  are  landmarks  In  this  field. 
Thert  is  s  spreading  feeling  of  the  people 
expressed  in  local  determinations,  many  of 
them  voluntiu-y,  to  eliminate  grade  school 
and  other  forms  of  segregation.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  the  programs,  as  yet 
unrealized:  or  the  progress  In  such  matters 
as  the  elimination  of  segregation  in  Inter- 
state transportation,  the  striking  down  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants  In  the  sale  and 
use  of  land,  and  the  protection  of  racial  mi- 
norities against  discrimination  in  collective 
bargaining  arrangements.  The  point  is  that, 
in  total,  these  programs  represent  a  goal,  the 
gradual  attainment  of  which  is  t>elng  worked 
for  by  all  thinking  Americans,  and  which  is 
now  in  sight.  As  accomplishments  are 
achieved  in  reaching  the  goal,  they  will  erad- 
icate dlvl&lon  and  class  consciousness,  they 
will  unify  us  In  meeting  hostile  threats  from 
abroad,  they  will  solidify  cur  iuternational 
relationships  with  the  many  nationalities 
and  r.Tces  of  the  world. 

If  Communist  propaganda  Is  a  threat,  our 
best  answer  is  this  kind  of  actual  dem<"n- 
strallon  that  democracy  works,  that  democ- 
racy provides  for  its  people  security,  "equal- 
ity, and  freedom. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  special  significance  and 
Importance  of  safeguarding  civil  liberties. 
In  193d.  upon  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
great  pre&idents  of  the  as&ociation.  the  lat« 
Frank  J.  Hogan.  there  was  created  a  special 
committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is 
DOW  a  standing  committee,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  Investigating  substantial  vicla- 
tlons.  actual  or  threatened,  of  the  Bill  of 
RL'hts.  and  of  taking  such  steps  as  It  may 
deem  proper  in  defense  of  such  rights  In 
Instances  which  might  otherwise  go  un- 
defended. 

This  was  and  is  a  large  order.  But  such  Is 
the  need.  It  requires  constant  attention, 
and  vigilance,  and  the  willingness  to  risk 
dlscomfcrt  when  controversy  arises.  The 
burden  c?nnot  be  met  by  Government  alone. 
This  the  association  has  recognized.  It  has 
recognlred  that  the  defense  of  civil  liberties 
is  the  task  cf  lawyers  everywhere,  with  spe- 
cial re.TJonsifcUitles  In  the  crganlred  bar. 

May  I  therefore  Import une  this  great  asso- 
ciation, adding  the  new  note  of  urgency 
crfated  by  America's  position  In  the  inter- 
national community,  to  renew  the  vigorous 
spirit  thnt  gave  Impetus  to  establishing  a 
Bill  of  Rlrhts  conir.lttee,  and  to  provide 
the  forward-looking  leadership  which  will 
maintain  the  unity  of  our  people  in  the  d^Sl- 
cult  days  ahead.  Teamwork  built  this 
country  The  voluntriry  teamwork  of  a 
sturdy  cltl2»nry.  nurtured  by  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  rlghvs.  will  make  it  even 
greater. 


History    of    Optinrist    Irt.rnational    and 
the  Optini^t  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHOi^T 

OF    MISS  fUI 

nrTHE  HOUSE  OF  KEFREoENTATnES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  brief  h'.story  of  Optimist 
International  and  the  Optimift  Creed. 


If  we  could  live  by  the  principles 
taueht  by  this  worthy  club,  we  would 
live  in  a  world  of  justice  and  peace.  The 
aforementioned  follows: 

HlSTOBT 

The  first  known  Optim.ist  Club  was  formed 
through  the  initiative  of  E.  L.  Mcnscr,  a 
young  Insurance  mnn  and  a  newcomer  in 
Buffalo.  N  Y..  in  1311.  Recoros  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  president  of  the  BuSalo 
club  show  that  the  Optinust  Club  of  Bufldlo 
was  formaUy  organized  on  April  1.  1011. 

The  Optimist  Club  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  the  next  to  be  formed. 
Its  organization  was  entirely  separate  from 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  Buffalo  club; 
the  exact  date  of  organization  is  net  known, 
but  the  late  past  secretary,  G.  E.  S.  Williams, 
claimed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1927  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  club  for  15  years. 

It  rained  in  Indianapolis  on  April  15.  1916. 
Several  businessmen  stood  grazing  out  of  the 
window  Into  the  dripping,  sloppy,  murky 
street.  One  of  tho:»  present  exclaimed: 
"There  is  Jtist  one  more  organization  needed 
for  businessmen,  and  that  Is  an  Optimist 
Ciub."  Agreed."  chorused  tlie  others,  and 
the  Idea  at  once  became  a  reality.  Three 
weeks  later.  15  businessmen  met  for  Itinch- 
eon  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  and  formed  the 
Optimist  Club  of  Indianapolis. 

Businessmen  of  LoiUsville,  Ky..  caught  the 
spirit  and  the  Optimist  Qub  of  Louisville  waa 
formed.  As  Optimist  ideals  became  known, 
other  cities  organized  clubs. 

In  March  1919.  at  Indianapolis  there  was 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Optimist 
Cluts  then  formed  in  the  United  States  ai  d 
the  first  convention  planned  to  be  held  m 
Louisville  the  lollowlng  ISth  and  20th  of 
June. 

At  Louisville  11  clubs  finding  that  each  had 
previously  adopted  bylaws  so  similar  in 
Ideals  of  service.. banded  together  and  formed 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  spreading  this  gospel  of  optimism. 
Tliese  clubs  were  Indianapolis.  Louisville.  St. 
Lculs,  Milwaukee.  Denver,  ChI:ago.  Kansas 
City.  Mo^  St  Joseph.  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
Buffalo,  Syracuse. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  theae 
club?.  knoT^ing  Uttle  or  nothing  a':out  each 
ether,  adopted  constitutions  and  pledged 
themselves  to  big  objectives  so  similar  that 
later,  whea  they  came  together,  were  one 
in  purpose  and  high  enthtislasm.  One  can 
ask  no  further  proof  cf  the  fundamental 
need  for  and  spontaneous  acceptance  of  the 
principles  ai:d  practical  program  of  cptlmli.m. 

The  11  club.*  £s;em^;led  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  International  association.  Consti- 
tution and  bylaws  were  adopted  and  head- 
quarters was  located  at  Indianapolis,  with 
William  H.  Harrison,  of  LoulsvlUe.  Ky..  as 
first  president. 

Op'.lmlst  International  Is  the  present  name 
of  this  international  organization  of  Opti- 
mist Clubs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
irs  purpose  Is  to  fester  Optimist  iderjs  of 
loyalty,  patriotism,  goodfellcwship.  better 
btislness.  help  for  the  underprivileged  boys 
and  personal  derelopment;  to  build  and  char- 
ter Optimist  Club5.  and  to  direct,  supenri.se. 
and  InJ-ptre  their  functioning  and  activities; 
and  to  manag?  the  business  and  funds  of  the 
International  association.  The  present  slogan 
is  ••Friend  of  the  boy,"  which  suggests  the 
personal  Idealist  leadership  to  every  member 
for  which  the  organization  stands. 

Optimism  has  a  creed  which  Is  beycnd 
comparison.  The  10  tenets  of  the  Optimist 
Creed  are  a  guide  in  the  practice  and  belief 
of  every  Optimist. 

Optimism  has  In  Its  constitution  objects 
which  are  matchless: 

To  Internationally  develop  optimism,  as  a 
philosophy  of  life. 

To  promote  an  active  interest  in  good 
government  and  civic  affairs;  to  Inspire  re- 


spect for  law;  to  promote  patriotism  and 
work  for  international  accord  and  friendship 
among  ail  people. 

To  aid  and  encourage  the  development  of 
youth  throughout  the   world. 

Both  the  creed  and  objects  are  applicable 
In  the  iue  cl  every  ri»:ht-ihink!nE  man.  and 
when  sincerely  followed,  their  influence  and 
inspiration  are  dynamic. 

Opiin-iist  is  a  service  or-anlzatlon  with 
Ideals  for  the  higaest  ach  evements  It  chal- 
lenges the  best  that  is  in  men  ot  high  caliber, 
and  through  the  activities  of  Its  constituent 
clubs,  realization  of  its  worthy  objects  is 
brotight  about  in  the  clubs'  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  Optimist  Cked) 

Promise  yourself — 

To  t)e  fco  strong  that  nothing  can  disturb 
your  pe.tce  of  mind. 

To  talk  health,  happiness,  and  prosp>erlty 
tc  every  person  you  meet. 

To  make  all  your  friends  feel  that  there  Is 
something  In  them. 

To  look  at  the  sunny  side  cf  e\ery thing 
and  make  your  optimism  come  true. 

To  think  only  of  the  best,  to  work  only  for 
the  best,  and  to  expect  only  the  best. 

To  be  Just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  fuc- 
cess  of  others  as  you  are  ebout  your  own 

To  forget  the  mtetakM  of  the  past  and 
press  on  to  the  greater  achievements  of  the 
futtlre. 

To  wear  a  cheerful  countenance  at  ell  times 
and  give  every  living  creature  you  meet  a 
smile. 

To  give  so  much  time  tc  the  improvement 
of  yourself  that  you  have  no  time  to  criti- 
cize  others. 

To  be  too  large  for  worry,  too  noble  for 
anger,  too  strong  for  feur.  and  too  happy  to 
permit  the  presence  of  trouble. 

—Christian  D.  Larson. 


Trrbate  to  Hon.  Chan  Gur-i-y,  of  Sooth 
Dakota,  by  Hon.  TTilja  R.  Yo::.-ig,  of 
North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

liOli.  £:iLTGN  R.  YOUNG 

CF  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdzy.  September  23  (Icyislative  day 

of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presldsnt.  I  regret 
that  I  was  absent  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  earlier  this  .  t  a  time  when 
many  fine   and   v,  r^rved   tributes 

were  paid  to  mv  sood  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  GtJzvrY]. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  regarding 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrccRD. 

There  bein^  no  objection.  th3  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECcrD.  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  1  regret  there  are  many  out- 
standing Members  of  tl-.e  Senate  who  have 
served  for  years  in  this  great  legislative  body. 
who  will  not  return  this  next  year.  There  Is 
one  In  particular  that  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  pay  my  respects  to  while  there  is 
Eti'l  an  opportunity. 

There  are  few.  If  any.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate vrho  enjoy  greater  respect  and  admira- 
tion from  all  their  colleagues  than  doas  Sen- 
ator Ch.in  GL^^•ET.  cf  South  Dai:ta.    Ks 
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baa  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  or  his  col- 
leagues by  the  high  type  of  service  he  has 
rendered  to  his  State  and  Nation.  He  has 
approached  every  problem  from  a  statesman- 
like vlewp'^lnt.  regardless  of  what  might  have 
been  the  politically  expedient  thing  to  do. 
Coming  from  the  sister  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  having  worked  very  closely  with 
Chan.  I  will  probably  feel  his  loss  more 
keenly  than  any  other  Member.  On  many, 
many  occasions  Chan  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  give  consideration  and  assistance  to 
problems  concerning  North  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  has  much  to  thank  Chan  Gdrney 
for— particularly  with  respect  to  the  help 
and  cooperation  he  has  given  our  water  proj- 
ects and  Biireau  of  Reclamation  transmis- 
sion line  projects. 

Chan  has  rendered  his  Nation  great  service 
in  the  manner  In  which  he  has  handled  the 
affairs  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
during  the  period  In  which  he  was  chairman 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  all  the  years 
of  his  service  on  that  very  Important  commit- 
tee 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  diligent  and 
hard-working  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Few.  if  any  Members  have  kept 
themselves  better  Informed  on  the  vast  scope 
of  Federal  appropriations  than  has  he.  While 
rendering  this  great  service  to  the  Nation. 
Chan  never  at  any  time  slighted  the  Interest 
of  his  State. 

Probably  the  finest  proof  of  his  attitude 
and  devotion  to  the  Interest  of  his  State  was 
the  effort  he  put  forth,  following  his  defeat 
In  the  primarv  election,  on  behalf  of  the 
water  projects  of  hU  State  and  particularly 
his  securing  of  the  sizable  appropriations  to 
build  the  badly  needed  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion transmission  line  for  REA  cooperatives 
in  South  Dakota,  both  efst  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Chan  GmNir  and  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota may  well  be  proud  of  the  fine  record  he 
has  achieved  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates.  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  been 
associated  with  one  who  has  rendered  such 
marked  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 


Activities  of  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS    ' 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Benton]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.atement  by  Hon    William  Benton  or 
Connecticut 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  the  attached 
letter  from  the  three  Connecticut  directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  V.  Bodine. 
president  of  the  Bodine  Corp.  a  most  re- 
markable Independent  business  manufac- 
turing machine  tools  in  my  neighboring  city 
of  Bridgeport.  I  am  sure  that  these  three 
men  are  representative  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  American  Industry,  as  represented 
by  the  board  of  the  NAM.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  I  disagree  with  some  sections  of 
this  letter,  and  I  have  hoped  that  I  could 
meet  with  these  three  directors  In  my  State, 


to  discuss  my  views  on  the  Issues  covered 
by  this  letter  with  them,  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  It  has  been  In  this 
hope  that  I  have  postponed  Inserting  their 
letter  In  the  Record.  Now  that  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn,  and  my  meeting  has  been 
unhappily  delayed,  I  ask  permission  to  Insert 
the  letter  but  with  the  suggestion  to  the 
Congress,  and  also  to  the  board  and  the 
membership  of  the  NAM.  that  the  Congress 
read  the  testimony,  and  my  speeches  on  the 
floor  before  reaching  any  conclusion  on  the 
Issues.  To  tell  the  truth.  I  am  doubtful  that 
Mr.  Bodine  and  his  two  associates  can  have 
studied  the  testimony  and  speeches.  I  do 
not  criticize  them  for  this  because  I  know 
the  dependence  of  busy  executives  on  their 
trade  association  staffs.  I  deny  categorically 
certain  sections  of  this  letter,  and  I  further 
deny   certain    Implications    In    It. 

The   Bodine   Corp., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  July  27,  1950. 
Hon.  WrtxiAM  Benton. 

United  State.f  Senator, 

Wa.-ihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Benton:  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  statements  made  by  you  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  we  think  gave 
an  unfair  and  Inaccurate  picture  of  the 
operations  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

As  directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  also  residents  of  Con- 
necticut, we  feel  that  It  Is  our  duty  to 
bring    the    facts    to    your    attention. 

In  your  Senate  speech  on  May  11.  1950,  you 
questioned  the  right  of  George  E.  Folk, 
adviser  to  the  patents  and  research  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, to  testify  for  the  association  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  in  opposition  to  the 
President's   Reorganization   Plan   No.    5. 

Mr.  Folk  contended  that  this  plan  would 
abolish  the  independence  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  place  It  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Your  complaint  seems  to  us  to  narrow 
down  to  this: 

1.  That  Mr.  Folk  had  no  right  to  testify 
for  tiie  association  until  each  of  the  more 
than  16,000  members  of  the  association 
had  read  and  specifically  approved  hla 
statement. 

2.  That  each  of  the  more  than  15.000 
members  of  the  association,  before  pa.ss- 
Ing  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Folk's  statement, 
should  also  have  been  familiarized  with  the 
arguments  of  opposition  witnesses  before  the 
committee — some  of  whom  appeared  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Folk  testified. 

Now,  Senator,  you  must  know  that  such 
a  procedure  not  only  would  be  impossible, 
but  also  would  be  fraught  with  grave  danger. 

It  would  mean  that  organizations  of  more 
than  a  very  few  members  would  be  prevented 
from  ever  presenting  their  views  on  cur- 
rent legislation  to  congressional  committees 
and   Members  of   Congress. 

They  would  have  no  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  benefits  of  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals or  the  perils  of  others.  They  would 
have  to  accept  whatever  legislation  Con- 
gress decreed — and  Congress  would  have 
to  act  without  the  benefit  of  advice  and  in- 
formation from  those  most  affected.  Surely 
you  will  agree  that  this  would  be  an  intol- 
erable situation  from  the  standpoint  cf  the 
national  welfare. 

Your  proposal  also  would  result  In  a  se- 
rious abridgment  of  the  right  of  petition 
and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  you 
that  congressional  hearings,  even  on  legis- 
lation of  highest  Importance,  are  called  with 
only  a  few  days"  notice. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee met  on  a  Monday  and  announced  that 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill  would  start  the 
following  Wednesday — and  the  hearings 
probably  would  have  started  a  day  earlier 
had  Tuesday  not  been  July  4. 


How  then,  would  It  be  possible  on  such 
short  notice  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  or  any  other  organization  of 
more  than  a  few  members,  to  prepare  testi- 
mony and  have  It  considered  by  every  mem- 
ber before  Its  presentation? 

And  how  would  It  be  pos-slble  for  each 
member  of  the  Association,  before  consid- 
ering the  proposed  testimony,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  arguments  of  opposition 
witnesses  when  those  witnesses  had  not  yet 
appeared  before  the  congres.sional  committee? 
Yotir  Senate  speech  Indicates  that  you 
felt  aggrieved  because  the  more  than  15,000 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  before  passing  on  Mr.  Folk's 
statement  (assuming  that  this  could  have 
been  done),  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
the  arguments  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Secretary  Sawyer.  Mr.  Flcmming.  and 
Mr.  Lawton. 

But  you  yourself  said  that  these  three  men 
testified  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Mr. 
Folk  appeared.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  how  our  more  than  15,000  members 
could  have  been  acquainted  with  this  tes- 
timony before  they  considered  Mr.  Folk's 
testimony   presented   on   the   same   day. 

There  is  another  obstacle  to  your  pro- 
posal. Suppose  an  association  witness  la 
testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
you  ask  him  a  question.  According  to  your 
contention,  before  he  could  answer  he  wculd 
have  to  poll  all  of  the  more  than  15.000 
members  of  the  association  for  their  view- 
point. 

This  would  be  required  for  each  question 
you    and   other   committee   members    asked 
If  this  procedure  were  followed  a  committee 
would    never    complete    its    work. 

Now,  having  demonstrated  the  Impossi- 
bility of  your  proposals,  we  wish  to  make 
clear  that  Mr.  Folk  had  every  right  to  appear 
as  a  witness  for  the  association. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Folk,  that  the 
Patent  OfBce  should  be  an  Independent  bu- 
reau, was  evolved  in  years  of  consideration 
by  the  NAM  patents  and  research  commit- 
tee and  by  the  NAM  Ixsard  of  directors. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
formulates  Its  pwllcy  positions  through  vari- 
ous committees  and  the  board  of  directors. 

Each  committee,  such  as  the  one  on  pat- 
ents and  research,  is  composed  of  members 
selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
pression of  Interest  In  a  given  subject,  the 
geographical  distribution,  and  the  size  of  the 
businesses  represented.  We  are  enclosing  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  patents  and  re- 
search committee.  You  will  notice  that 
there  are  125  members  on  this  committee 
and  that  many  small  companies  are  repre- 
sented. Each  member  has  one  vote,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  his  business. 

These  members  are  experts  In  this  particu- 
lar field  and  constitute  a  cross  section  of 
NAM  membership.  They  consider  what 
NAM'S  position  should  be  In  regard  to  various 
proposals  affecting  patents  and  research. 
After  the  committee's  position  Is  adopted  It 
Is  presented  to  the  board  of  directors 

The  board  Is  composed  of  157  members 
from  42  States.  The  members  come  from  all 
branches  of  Industry,  from  large,  small,  and 
medium-size  companies.  Each  director  has 
one  vote,  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
company. 

The  board  passes  finally  on  recommenda- 
tions by  the  various  committees.  A  commit- 
tee proposal  can  be  approved,  rejected,  modi- 
fled,  or  held  In  abeyance. 

You  win  recognize  that  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure Is  similar  to  that  followed  by  Con- 
gress. Congressional  committees  act  first  on 
legislative  proposals,  followed  by  action  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  the  NAM  the 
various  committees  act  first,  followed  by  ac- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors.  Congress  rep- 
resents the  people;  the  NAM  board  of  direc- 
tors represents  the  HAM  membership. 

Needless  to  add.  whenever  an  association 
witness  appears  before  a  congressional  com- 
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mlttee.  he  presents  a  viewpoint  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  as  the  representative  of 
NA?.I  members. 

This  does  not  iJQ»sn  that  every  word  of  his 

-y  has  to  be  specifically  approved  by 

I.  .  j  or  ihz  membership.     But  the  vlew- 

pclnt  he  presents  must  h&ve  been  approved. 

Mr.  Folk's  testimony  conlorired  with  pre- 
vlc'os  board  ecllon.  The  actual  text  could 
not  have  been  submitted  to  every  member* 
of  the  a£sccla*.'.on,  beca'jsc.  as  ycu  will  recall, 
ttie  htarings  oX  ReorganizaUan  Plan  No.  5 
»e:e  called  suddenly.  To  have  followed  ycur 
proposal  would  bave  denied  the  association 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  its  view. 

Tlie  hearlags  would  have  been  completed 
long  before  the  a&scctatlon  could  have  beard 
from  its  more  than  15.C00  members. 

Actually,  the  testimony  was  submitted  to 
as  many  committee  members  as  was  possible 
within  the  time  UmiUtlon.  In  addition, 
many  letters  protesting  the  reorganization 
plan  were  received  from  NAM  members. 

After  Mr.  Folk's  testimony,  the  substance 
of  his  sUtement  appeared  in  the  NAM  News, 
which  Is  distributed  to  every  member  of 
NAM.  If  he  had  not  presented  the  NAM 
viewpoint  there  woti'd  have  been  protests. 
N   t  one  has  been  received. 

Tou  also  made  the  point  in  your  speech 
tbat  the  association  should  approve  the 
Hoover  Government  reorgauiz.ition  proposals 
In  order  to  obtain  economy  in  Government 
operations.  We  assure  you  that  we  are 
heaitlly  In  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  proposals  and  are  on 
record  to  that  effect.  We  also  have  been, 
and  still  are,  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
cf  Ocvernment  economy. 

But  what  we  opposed  was  that  portion  of 
Reor^ranization  Plan  No.  5  which  transferred 
the  Patent  Office  to  the  Secretary  ot  Com- 
merce and  abolished  Its  mdependence. 
Three  things  should  be  borne  In  mind: 

1.  The  Hoover  Comml&jion  made  no  spe- 
cific recommendation  for  revision  of  the 
Patent  OflJce  setup.  Mr.  Hoover  was  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  many  years  aivd  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  operations 
cf  the  Patent  OfBce. 

2.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  promptly 
redelegated  his  new  authority  over  the 
Patent  Office  back  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal,  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  himself  acknowledged 
by  this  action  that  the  reorganization  plan 
was  undesirable. 

What  win  happen,  though,  if  in  the  future 
a  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  appointed  who 
seeks  to  destroy  the  patent  system  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Nations 
greatness?  Under  the  reorganization  plan 
he  can  seize  the  power  to  control  the  Patent 
Cfflce  which  Secretary  Sawyer  has  relin- 
quished 

3.  There  was  no  showing  whatsoever  that 
any  economy  would  result  fr.)m  the  transfer. 
Secretary  Sawyer  by  implkatlcn  acknowl- 
edged this  when  he  redeiegated  his  au- 
thority. 

We  regret  that  this  letter  is  of  such  length 
but  we  wanted  to  give  you  a  clear  plctin-e  of 
NAM  operations  so  that  there  will  be  no 
further  misunderstandnm 

Since  your  original  remarks  were  pub- 
lished In  the  CcNGRSBSiciNAL  Recoid,  we  re- 
quest that  you  place  this  letter  also  In  the 
Cowcresston^l  Recobd  so  that  the  readers 
of  that  publication  will  have  accesss  to  the 
facts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A   V   BortNi. 
Prettidcnt,      The     Bodine     Corp., 
Bridg^'pcrt ,  Conn. 

L.    A.    DlBBT-K. 

President,   the   Eastern    Malleable 
Iron  Co..  Naugatuck.  Conn. 
B.  E.  Gat. 

President,  the  Bristol  Brass  Corp., 
Biiatol,  Conn. 


Statement  by  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Democratic  National  Committee 


EXTLN3ICN  OF  RZI.1ARKS 
or 

KOiN.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILiON.lS 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  23),  19S0 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  ke  placed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoan  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Mr.  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr., 
chairman.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, dated  Septemt^r  12.  1950  I  over- 
looked placing  it  in  the  Ricord  some- 
time ago. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinsrtiished  minor- 
ity leader  that  it  mentions  the  recent 
elections  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  way  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  take  a  look  at  the  state- 
ment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo-vs: 

Democratic  candidates  cut  deeply  into  nor- 
mal Republican  majorities  in  every  one  of 
the  three  congressional  districts  and  In  the 
governorship  race  In  yesterday's  election  In 
Ma.:ne.  If  the  IJemocratic  gains  in  Maine  re- 
lltct  the  attitude  of  the  voters  in  the  other 
States,  we  will  make  gains  all  over  the  coun- 
try In  November.  The  total  vote  cast  In  the 
Maine  election  was  higher  than  that  in  1948. 
a  presidential  vear.  and  was  the  highest  for 
a  nonpresldentlal  year  since  the  record  set  in 

1938. 

In  the  election  of  «  governor  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  up  from  76.544  2  years  ago  to 
93  000  this  year,  while  the  Republican  vote 
fell  off  slightly. 

Democratic  gains  In  the  three  congres- 
sional district  cont.'^ts  were  even  more  im- 
pressive. 

In  the  First  District  Mrs.  Lucia  M.  Cormier, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received  over 
41.000  votes  compared  to  a  Democratic  vote 
oX  31.328  in  this  district  2  yeaxs  a^o.  The 
Repubiicaxi  margin  was  cut  to  7,000,  com- 
pared to  3*2.000  in  1948:  12,600  in  19-16,  and 
2C.000  in  1944.  The  Democratic  percent- 
age of  the  total  vote  in  tliis  district  increased 
from  37.5  percent  m  1948  to  over  46  percent 
this   year. 

In  the  Second  DisUict  Jotin  J.  Maloney, 
Democrat,  polled  in  excess  of  36,000  votes, 
where  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1948  re- 
ceived 24.098.  The  Republicans  carried  this 
district  by  26.000  In  1948  and  44.000  in  1944, 
and  by  onlv  13.000  votes  this  year. 

In  the  rtiird  D-strlct  the  Democratic  vote 
for  John  Keenan  was  over  22,000  votes,  an 
increase  of  6.000  from  1948,  which  cut  the 
Republican  majority  to  about  15,000.  This 
district  went  Republican  by  23.C00  2  years 
ago.  by  20.000  In  1946,  and  by  25,500  in  1944, 
The  vote  in  the  Democratic  city  of  Lewis- 
ton  was  particularly  gratlfylr.e  Mr  Ma- 
loney received  1L.758  votes,  with  the  count 
still  incomplete.  This  was  the  largest  vote 
ever  cast  for  any  candidate  for  Congress  of 
ettbor  party  in  the  city  of  Lewlston. 

These  arc  impressive  Democratic  gains  in  a 
traditionally  Repablicaa  Suire.  Tiiey  re- 
flect what  I  tiave  said  all  along  is  an  over- 
wtieiming  popular  support  for  President  Tru- 
man and  for  the  policies  tiiat  are  b«niig  fol- 
lowed by  this  administration.  I  believe  tiie 
defection  of  raany  Republican  voters  also 
liidicutes  disapproval  cf   the  attempts  that 


w<»re  mi.'.ie  by  R^publlcr.n  candidates  In 
Maine  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
situation  In  Kon»a.  The  record  off-year 
vote  in  Maine  indicate*  that  the  people  are 
alert  to  the  vttal  Importance  ai  this  year's 
congr^islonal  elections.  As  Democrats,  we 
confld^ntly  hope  for  a  record  vote  tlirough- 
out  ths  country  in  November. 


The  Ba!t'.e  Betv/cea  the  Federal  Reterve 
Board  2nd  the  Traasory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  J.  V/ILUAM  a'LBRIGHT 

or    AHKAN  :»AS 

IN   THF  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITID  STATI3 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  19bO 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Anpendix  of  the  Kecord.  an  article 
erxtitled  '  Re.«^erve-Treasury  F.sht  Shifts 
to  Bank  Meeting  in  New  Ycrk.'  written 
by  J  A.  Livine.ston  and  published  in  the 
Wa  slain  gton  Post  of  Septfmber  23.  1950. 
There  being  no  oblection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

R«si3tvE-Tr.EAstJ«T  Fight  Shuts  to  Ba.nk 
Mf.et:nc  in  Niw  York 
1  By  J.  A.  Ltvinestcn  ) 
New  \obk.  September  19 —The  American 
Bankers  Association  convcntlr.n.  scheduled 
for  the  Waldorf-Astoria  here  n»xT  week, 
couldn't  have  been  t>etter  timed  STre^ery 
of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder  is  to  be  an 
honored  guest  and  receive  a  testimonial. 
A.  L.  M  Wlegins,  former  TTnd'r  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  riresldent  of  the  Bank  of  Harts- 
v.lle,  Hartsvllle,  e  C  .  and  chairman  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  lo  to  be  t.^e 
first  speaker  on  the  formal  convention  pro- 
gram Tuesday,  September  26 

.Will  Wig^ns  take  fides  m  the  present 
battle  between  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Treasun.-''  Wltrclns.  a.«s  a  banker  ai.d 
a  businessman,  cnrrle*"  >rreat  weight  timer.? 
his  own  kind — hankers  and  bupinessmrn. 
Were  he  to  o-^n  up,  he  mi?ht  catise  a  rur- 
prise.  Most  bankers  are  partial  to  the  idea 
of  hlgier  interest  rates  on  short-term 
Trea-^ury  oblipatlcns.  If  the  interest  rate 
goes  up.  as  the  Reserve  Bocrd  argues  it 
should,  then  bankers  will  make  more  money 
on  their  large  holdings  of  Government  se- 
curities. 

Wiggins  la  still  an  active  luiictionary  of 
the  Treasury.  Even  now.  as  a  special  assist- 
ant without  compensation,  he  is  helping 
Snyder  work  cut  a  tax  program  for  next  year. 
Therefore,  Wiggins  may  disassociate  himself 
from  the  conventional  banking  point  of 
view.  He  might  even  let  loose  a  blast  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  F.-r  il.e  Treasury 
still  Is  unreconciled  to  the  Reserve  ar:rumPT.t 
that  an  increase  In  short-term  money  rates 
will  help  to  control  inflation  by  deterring 
borrowlag.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  since  the 
Reserve  announced  a  rise  in  its  rediscount 
rate  from  i'i  percen*  to  l'»  percent,  bank 
loans  have  increased  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
The  Treasury's  case  against  the  Reserve 
Board  runs  l:ke  this:  The  Reserve  Board 
seems  wiliine  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  2''2 
percent,  interest  rate  on  icng-ierm  Govern- 
ment bond*.  Yet  it  wants  the  shcrt-term 
rate  to  rise.  Already  it  h.-^s  raised  13-month 
rates  from  about  1.25  percent  to  135  percent. 
Put  if6  dou  itf ul  If  sueh  tiny  tnere—ee  can. 
havp  any  eCect  on  ettfasr  buatneswnBH  or 
banks.  Businessmen  wont  shy  away  from 
borrowu  g  jut-t  because  of  an  extra  one-naif 
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oi  1  percent  or  even  1  percent  And  banks 
will  find  the  higher  rates  which  they'll  be 
able  to  charge  on  commercial  loans  even 
more  attractive  than  they  are  now. 

Whafs  more,  the  Treasury  argument  con- 
tinues, the  long-term  Government  bond  rate 
of  2' J    percent   sets  a  limit  on  how  effective 

the  Reserve  Board  s  policy  can  be.  The  Re- 
serve Board  Isn  t  really  operating  In  a  free 
money  market.  It  cant  raise  the  rediscount 
rate  to  7  percent  as  It  did  In  1920  or  to  6  per- 
cent as  in  1929.  Whenever  banks  need 
money  they  can  simply  sell  their  2>i  percent 
United  States  bonds  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  have  to  buy  those  bonds.  Thus  the 
rwdlacount  rate,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Is  Ineffective. 

The  argument  goes  on:  The  Reserve  is 
merely  raising  the  cost  of  carrying  the  $257.- 
000.000.000  Government  debt,  and  the  cost 
already  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000,000  a  year, 
■•ch  half  percent  rise  In  the  Interest  adds 
more  than  $1,230,000,000  a  year  In  carrying 
charges.  Hence,  the  Reserve  Is  operating 
with  the  obsolete  tools  of  1920  and  1929.  not 
the  tools  of  1950  when  the  United  States  debt 
comprises  more  than  half  the  total  of  all  debt 
In  the  country. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  of  course,  has  a  ready 
reply  Only  about  $55,000,000,000  of  the 
Unlced  States  debt  outstanding  Is  In  short- 
term  paper— bills,  certificates,  or  notes. 
Hence  a  rise  In  the  short-term  rate  of  one- 
half  percent  would  add  only  $275,000,000, 
In  interest  charge.  And.  If  the  short-term 
rate  went  up.  there  would  be  less  Induce- 
ment for  the  Treasury  to  refund  maturing 
obligations  with  short-term  paper.  The  sav- 
ing would  not  be  so  great  as  It  Is  now.  In 
addition,  the  Government's  financial  posi- 
tion would  be  a  lot  stronger  If  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  debt  were  held  by  long-term 
private  Investors  Instead  of  by  the  banks 
and.  hence,  constantly  turning  over  In  the 
market. 

Conceivably,  Wiggins  might  decide  not  to 
wash  dirty  linen  in  public.  But  the  subject 
will  haunt  the  smoke-filled  rooms  and  cock- 
taU  bars  wherever  bankers  foregather.  For 
It's  the  hottest  financial  Issue  of  the  day. 
The  difference  of  opinion  affects  not  only 
the  cost  I '  money  but  how  credit  will  be 
reatrlcted.  The  Treasury  would  resort,  where 
poBslble,  to  direct  controls  and  maintain  easy 
money.  But  the  Reserve  Is  more  Inclined  to 
try  the  classical  route,  via  higher  Interest 
charges.  And  so  you  have  it:  A  perfect  issue 
for  a  bankers"  convention. 


Award  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche 


1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

>     M  ^HYLAND 

IN   THE  SENATE   or    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  Uegislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  coveted 
Nobel  peace  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
the  grandson  of  an  American  Negro 
slave.  The  recipient  is  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  who  has  made  such  a  lasting 
contribution  to  friendly  international 
relationships  as  a  representative  of  the 
United   States  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  RtcoRD,  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  today, 
September  23,  giving  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  details  cf  this  award.  v,;iich 
is  so  richly  d".s  ived. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  ifoUows: 
Nobel    Piaci    Prki    Goes    to    Dr.    Ralph 

Bunche— Award  ANNOtJKCEi)  to  American 

Negro    Who    Acted    as    UN    Mediator    in 

Palestine  Dispittk 

Oslo.   September   2.— Dr.   Ralph    Bunche, 
grandson   of   an    American    Negro   slave    and* 
United    Nations    mediator    who    brought    an 
end  to  conflict  In  the  Holy   Land,  has  been 

awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize  for  1950. 

As  far  as  Is  known  here.  Dr.  Bunche  Is  the 
first  Necro  ever  to  be  awarded  a  Nobel  prize 
In  any  field.  Certainly  he  is  the  first  of  his 
race  to  receive  the  peace  prize.  It  will  be 
presented  to  him  December  10 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made  to- 
night by  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee, 
which  never  gives  the  reason  for  its  choice. 
The  prize  this  year  amounts  to  164.303  kroner 
(about  123.000) . 

NOW   WITH    TTN    UNn 

At  Lake  Success.  N.  Y  .  Dr.  Bunche  said  he 
had  received  the  news  "with  deep  humility. '" 
He  was  busy  at  work  as  principal  director  In 
the  trusteeship  division  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"I.  more  than  anyone,  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  my  peace  efforts  In  the  Near  East 
flowed  from  the  strength  of  the  United  Na- 
tions," he  said. 

Dr.  Bunche.  who  succeeded  Count  Folke 
Bernadotte.  of  Sweden,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions mediator  in  Palestine,  after  Bernadotte 
was  assassinated  in  1948,  effected  an  armis- 
tice thit  ended  the  bitter  clash  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  and  threatened  the  entire 
Middle  East  soon  after  World  War  II. 

He  paid  tribute  to  his  predecessor  for  lay- 
ing the  essential  foundations  of  the  Palestine 
agreements,  calling  Bernadotte  "the  great  and 
courageous  man  who  gave  his  life  In  the 
determined  effort  to  bring  peace  to  Pales- 
tine." 

"At  this  moment  I  cannot  forget  that 
Count  Bernadotte  and  10  other  members  of 
our  team  gave  their  lives  in  the  effort  to 
restore  peace  to  Palestine."  Dr.  Bunche  said. 
Dr  Bunche  risked  his  own  life  In  the  days 
that  followed  his  succession  to  Bernadottes 
post. 

TWENTT-EICHT  persons  WEHE  NOMINA'TED 

Six  organizations  and  28  persons  were  nom- 
inated for  the  peace  prize  last  February. 
Among  the  Individuals  were  President  Tru- 
man. Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Winston 
Churchill,  India's  Premier  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Count  Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergl,  founder 
of  the  Pan-European  movement,  and  Dr. 
Herbert   Evatt,   Australian   statesman. 

Dr.  Bunche  Is  the  eleventh  American  to 
win  the  peace  prize.  The  first  was  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  received  the 
1906  award.  Others  were  EHlhu  RtKit.  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Charles  G  Dawes.  Prank  B.  Kel- 
Icigg.  Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Jane  Ad- 
dams.  Cordell  Hull.  John  R.  Mott.  and  Emily 
G    Balch. 

The  annual  prizes  are  awarded  from  a  trust 
established  by  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  Swe- 
dish inventor  of  dynamite,  who  died  in  1896. 
The  awards  are  made  to  those  Judged  to 
have  served  humanity  best  during  the  last 
year  in  medicine,  chemistry,  physics,  litera- 
ture, and  the  effort  for  peace. 

rOK   PROMOTING   BRCTHERHOOD 

Swedish  Institutions  make  all  the  awards 
except  that  for  peace,  which  is  made  by  a 
committee  of  five  persons  elected  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament. 

For  the  peace  prize,  candidates  may  be 
proposed  by  parliaments  and  government* 
all  over  the  world  and  by  certain  Institu- 
tions  and   Individuals. 

The  will  of  Dr.  Nobel,  who  bequeathed  W.- 
000.000,  the  interest  from  which  provides 
the  prizes,  stlpulatea  the  peace  prize  should 
be  awarded  to  the  candidate  "who  haa  worked 


most  or  best  for  promoting  brotherhood 
among  people,  and  for  abolition  or  reduction 
of  the  standing  armies,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  spread  of  peace  congresses." 

BUNCHE  BORN  IN  DETROrr 
Dr.  Bunche.  who  Is  46  years  old.  Is  a  n.itlve 
of  Detroit.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Los  Angeles  on  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship.  He  played  baseball,  footba.l,  and 
basketball,  and  betwe.n  classes  worked  as  a 
Janitor. 

He  won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  upon  grad- 
uation In  1927  and  then  went  to  Harvard, 
where  he  won  his  master's  degree  in  1928 
and  his  doctorate  in  1934.  He  was  married 
In  1980  and  has  three  children. 

r>r.  Bunche  Joined  the  State  Department 
In  1944  and  was  loaned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions 2  years  later.  The  following  year  he 
resigned  from  the  State  Department  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  United  Natloiis. 

EirUSED    POST    IN    WASHINGTON 

After  bringing  peace  to  Palestine.  Dr. 
Bunche  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 
President  Truman  offered  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  one  of 
the    highest   official    posts   ever    offered    to   a 

Negro. 

He  declined  to  accept  the  position  and 
there  were  reports  his  feellnR  about  racial 
segregation  in  Washington  was  a  factor  In 
his  decision. 


Natchez,  On  the  Mississippi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

Of   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV£S 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Natchez,  Miss.,  has.  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  history  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  Once  a  nearly  perfect 
example  of  the  ante  bellum  South.  Nat- 
chez today  is  a  picture  of  contrast.  Pre- 
Civil  War  homes  still  remain  among  busy 
industries  and  flowing  oil  wells.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Natchez  Times,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  B. 
Snider,  which  compares  the  old  Natchez 
to  the  new.  The  article  from  the  Times 
f oUow  s : 

Natchez,  on  the  Missis.^ippi 

Natchez  owes  lU  name  to  a  tribe  of  sun- 
worshiping  Indians,  the  original  Inhabitants 
of  the  area.  The  history  of  this  city— third 
oldest  In  the  South  and  oldest  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley — stretches  back  over  more  than 
two  centuries  to  1663  when  the  French  under 
La&ille  first  visited  the  Natchez  Indians.  In 
1700  Iberville  and  Bienville,  the  explorers,  se- 
lected this  conrunandlng.  200-foot  bluff  as  the 
site  for  a  fort  completed  In  1716  Called 
Rosalie  after  the  Dutchess  of  Pontchartraln, 
this  fort  was  the  seed  of  modern  Natche«. 

Held  successively  by  France.  Great  Britain. 
Spain  and  the  United  Slates.  Natchez  grew 
steadily  In  Importance.  The  city  was  the  first 
capital  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  for 
many  years  the  history  ol  the  Southwest  cen- 
tered 'lere.  Thriving  on  cotton.  Natchez 
once  boasted  of  having  more  millionaires 
than  any  other  city  In  the  Nation.  But  in 
the  years  Just  after  the  Civil  War.  prosperity, 
like  the  mighty  river  at  her  feet,  seemed  to 
roll  on  by  Natchez. 

A  STUDT  in  CONTaASTS 

Natchez  in  her  golden  era  never  matched 
the  surging  activity  that  Is  taking  place  now. 
Oil  and  gas  flows  within  sight  ol  splendid  old 
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plantation  homes  As  a  matter  of  fact,  30 
percent  of  Mississippi's  $100,000,000  annual 
oil  production  comes  from  wells  within  a  50- 
mlle  radius  of  the  city.  Oi^ce  peaceful 
plantation  fields  are  the  sites  of  modern  fac- 
tories. There  has  been  a  steady  and  contin- 
uous increase  in  the  amount  and  value  uf 
manufactured     products    over    the     past     20 

years.  The  forests  of  the  area  are  the  basis 
for  numerous  Industries  which  Include 
logging  oj>eratlons,  sawmills,  pmper  pulp  ard 
woodworking  plants  turning  out  large 
amounts  of  flooring,  wallboard,  furniture  and 

boxes. 

Forest  resources  have  attracted  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co..  now  completing  a  $20,- 
000.000  plant.  With  this  addition,  five  large 
national  companies  wtU  have  major  opera- 
tions centered  in  Natchez  and  Adams  County. 
These  Include  Armstrong  Tire  A:  Rubber  Co., 
whose  production  has  been  tripled  recently 
to  6.000  tires  and  tubes  a  day;  Blue  Bell  Inc.. 
garment  makers;  Johris-Manville  Products 
Corp..  makers  of  wallboard.  Insulation  and 
related  products;  and  Wilson  &  Co  .  meat 
packers  Such  manufacturing  industries  em- 
ploy over  3, ICO  workers,  or  more  than  a  third 
of  Natchez'  labor  force. 

B.\SIC    GROWTH 

The  rapid  Industrial  development  of  the 
area  has  JumF>ed  the  p>opulatlon  of  the  city 
from  15.296  in  1940.  to  cover  30.000  today— 
and  it  is  still  growing.  Natchez'  strategic 
location  for  national  and  world  trade  was 
a  major  attraction  for  indtistry.  and  Us  posi- 
tion as  a  trading  center  also  spurred  gruwTh. 
Natchez  is  the  natural  retail  and  wholesale 
trading  center  for  a  seven  county  area  (three 
Louisiana  and  four  Mississippi  counties  i. 
There  are  no  other  population  centers  within 
a  50-mile  radius  Well  over  100,000  people 
live  within  25  miles  of  the  city.  Transporta- 
tion Is  superior.  Including  the  river,  4  raU- 
roads.  and  radiating  highways. 

RAW     M.^TERIAL 

You  have  already  seen  the  part  played  by 
forests,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Natchez.  Woodlands  cover  more 
than  40  percent  of  this  trading  area — over 
117.000  acres.  Upland  woods  are  mostly 
short -leaf  and  loblolly  pine;  those  of  the 
lowlands  are  predominantly  hardwood — oak. 
gum,  sycamore,  pecan,  cypress,  cotton  wood 
and  willow. 

Agricultural  products  range  from  cotton, 
corn  and  sugarcane  to  the  increasingly  Im- 
portant livestock  and  dairying  activities. 
Climate  and  soil  are  especially  adapted  to 
seed  crops  and  livestock  farming.  The  9 
month  growing  season  allows  year  around 
pasturage;  add  to  this  an  ample  rainfall  for 
near-ideal  farmers'  country 

The  highly  favorable  fuel  and  power  situa- 
tion Is  a  definite  asset.  Natchez  was  first 
served  by  gas  in  1854  The  first  electric 
service  was  supplied  in  1888.  Since  1»29, 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  provided 
an  abundance  of  dep>enf'able,  low-cost  elec- 
tric power,  constantly  kept  ahead  of  the 
city's  growing  needs  Todays  needs  are 
covered  by  a  two-way  110,000- volt  Inter- 
connected transmission  system,  and  under 
construction  Is  an  up-to-the-minute  66.000 
kilowatt,  $8.0«:«0.000  steam-electric  generating 
station.  The  city  Is  also  supplied  with  gas 
by  the  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co..  with 
lines  connected  to  the  world  s  largest  dry  gas 
fields. 

THE    PILGRIMAGE 

It  would  be  impossible  to  leave  Natchez 
without  learning  of  the  famed  "Natchez 
Pilgrimage."  "s  much  a  part  of  the  city  as 
its  "most  modern  Industry.  Since  1932.  visi- 
tors trom  all  over  the  world  have  enjoyed  a 
trip  into  America's  golden  past.  Opened  an- 
nually to  visitors  are  a  score  of  historic 
Structures,  preserved  through  wars  and  eco- 
nomic changes,  many  of  them  retaining 
their  ori-;inal  furnlshiT.gs  and  decorations. 
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Natchez  has  a  proud  heritage  and  today 
Is  more  prosp»€rous  than  in  the  most  splendid 
days  of  great  plantations,  formal  gardens 
and  luxurious  homes.  Here,  the  old  and  the 
new  thrive  side  by  side  Unique  is  the  word 
lor  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi. 


Hysteria  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CKET  HOLIFIELD 

uy  CAi  :forn;a 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, an  editorial  by  Al  Waxman.  edi- 
tor of  the  Eastside  Journal,  a  newspaper 
published  in  my  district  in  California. 

W.th  Civil  iiberues  gradually  t>eirg 
whittled  away  by  scared  or  vicious  men 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  it  15 
heartening  to  note  that  a  few  real  Amer- 
icans still  have  the  couraee  to  fight  back 
against  the  wave  of  hysteria  that  is  sap- 
ping the  inherent  democratic  strength 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  play 
of  "ideas  in  the  marJiet  place."  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Hysteria  in  the  United  States 
(  By  Al  S.  Waxman  i 

What  Is  happening  to  us?  Have  w-  lort 
our  sense  of  reasonine,  have  we  become  a 
mob  instead  of  a  sane  nation?  Are  we  going 
to  follow  some  Pled  Piper  until  we  all  go 
over  the  brink  into  the  chasm? 

A  wave  of  patriotic  hysteria  has  taken 
hold  of  some  of  our  leaders  and  they  are 
whooping  It  up  to  a  point  where  others,  who 
can  distinguish  right  from  wrone.  are  mov- 
ing away  from  their  rightful  places  and  stay- 
ing in  the  shadows  with  a  hope  that  all  will 
come  out  right. 

Innocent  people  are  being  hurt  and  right- 
eous citizens  are  afraid  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  for  fear  they  too  will  be  draeged  into 
and  through  the  mire.  The  hysteria  is  now 
so  wild  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  sanely 
right  from  WTong.  red  from  pink.  Commu- 
nist from  liberal.  American  from  enemy.  At 
least.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  publicly  that 
you  can  tell  the  difference. 

Laws  and  ordinances  are  being  passed  with- 
out consideration  for  the  general  public 
Instead  of  shooting  swift  arrows  Into  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy,  we  are  using  shotgun 
methods  and  not  giving  a  hang  whether 
Innocents   get    hurt    at    the   same   time. 

The  anti-Communist  laws  which  have  t)een 
passed  by  the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles 
are  dangerous  Very  dangerou.^  Power  is 
being  given  to  officials  to  determine  whether 
your  thinking  and  mine  are  American  or 
patriotic.  Remember  this  day.  and  remem- 
ber it  well,  when  the  officials  walk  into  your 
front  room  and  declare  your  thoughts  to 
be  unsafe  because  they  disagree  with  you. 
Then  you  will  wish  you  had  watched  the 
actions  of  your  city  councU  and  board  of 
supervisors. 

We  agree  that  genuine  enemies  of  the 
country  should  be  under  constant  surveil- 
lance. We  agree  that  the  safety  of  this 
Nation  comes  uppermost.  We  agree  we  have 
a  home  front  to  defend  while  our  boys  and 
men  are  on  the  battle  front.  But.  shouldn't 
we  be  careful  that  Innocent  p)eople  are  safe- 
guarded against  the  merchants  of  hate  who 
prey  on  the  public  In  times  such  as  these? 

A  few  self-righteous  persons  can  rum  an 
entire  community  with  their  venomous  char- 
acter.     Take  the  recent  case  of  actress  Jecn 


Mulr.  She  lost  a  radio  role,  and  possibly 
her  career,  because  an  accvising  finger  was 
pointed  at  her  Mind  you.  she  was  accused 
of  being  a  fellow  traveler — not  an  enemy — 
and  she  lost  what  she  had  spent  years  to 
build  It  mlcht  have  been  you,  or  you.  or 
you  There  was  no  hearing:  no  day  in  court. 
Just  an  execution 

There  is  an  element  o!  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  given  of  their  time,  eflorl.  for- 
tune, and  ability  to  right  wrongs  against 
others.  These  people  have  worked  and 
fought    for    those    unable    to    protect    them- 

BelTes  against   the  vultures  of  oUr  society. 

At  one  time  the-^^e  people  were  called  New 
Dealers,  then  they  were  called  liberals,  then 
they  were  named  pinks,  now  they  are  labeled 
fello*  travelers  They  are  accused  of  work- 
ing with  the  enemy.     Why? 

Why?  Why?  Why?  Because  they  con- 
tributed to  the  fight  against  Franco  Spain 
(now  acknowledged  as  the  proving  ground 
for  Hitler);  because  they  tried  to  finish  the 
job  of  freeing  the  Negroes  here  <  started  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  i :  because  they 
fought  slums  and  blighted-area  housing  so 
that  "Oakies"  (American.s,  if  you  please) 
could  raise  their  families  decently  and  build 
a  worth-while  society  for  tomorrow;  because 
they  fotight  corrupt  politicians  and  political 
machine€  In  this  country;  because  they 
fought  to  get  Justice  in  our  American  courts 
for  people  of  foreign  extraction  (Latin- 
American  and  Negro  youths  included):  t)e- 
cause  they  bolstered  the  U90  programs  in 
World  War  II:  because  they  tried  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  of  this 
country?  Are  these  the  reasons  they  are 
"fellow-travelers'" 

Tbev  are  accused  of  aiding  Russia.  They 
did'  You  did'  I  did!  In  World  War  II. 
we  were  told  Russia  is  "our  ally";  that  she 
is  "helping  us  fight  Hitler."  We  worked  for 
aid  to  Russia,  aid  to  Britain,  aid  to  Prance. 
Can  that  past  be  u.sed  today  against  these 
people?  No!  A  thousand  times  no!  But  it 
will  be  by  the  self-imposed  righteous,  pa- 
triotic people  who  want  a  method  to  destroy 
the  finer  things  here. 

State  Senator  Jack  Tenney  proposes  to 
introduce   legislation   which   would: 

1  Outlaw  the  Communist  Party. 

2  Bar  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
from  holding  public  office. 

3  Bar  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
from  teaching  in   public   or   private  schools. 

4.  Require  all  candidates  for  State  office 
to  take  a  loyalty  oath  at  the  lime  of  filing  for 
nomination  i;i  the  primjiry  election. 

5  Safeguard  labor  unions  against  civU 
suits  resulting  from  the  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers who  are  Communists  or  have  Red  af- 
filiations. 

6  Safeguard  employers  asainst  civil  dam- 
aee  suits  which  might  result  from  firing  of 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers 

7.  Provide  for  registration  of  Communists 
should  a  pending  Federal  bill,  which  so  pro- 
vides, be  defeated. 

Maybe  the  Senator's  points  are  good. 
This  writer,  however,  believes  Tenney  can't 
do  good — and  wotildn't  if  he  could.  Prom 
the  first  to  his  last  point,  there  Is  a  drop 
from  zero  to  below-zero;  if  the  Communists 
are  outlawed  in  point  1.  where  will  he  find 
them  for  registration  under  point  T' 

Tenney  would  bar  fellow  travelers  from 
this  and  that.  How  are  we  going  to  deter- 
mine who  is  a  fellow  traveler'  What  wUl  be 
our  yardstick?  Who  will  do  the  measuring? 
Pray,  not  people  like  Tenney  He  has  used 
people  and  people  and  people  as  scapegoats 
for  his  publicity  ambitions. 

Even  now  he  has  a  program  cf  attack 
against  former  Superior  Court  Jud„'e  Isaac 
Pacht.  a  man  who  ranks  head  and  shoulders 
far  above  Tenney.  He  has  singled  out  Jew- 
ish Institutions  for  attack— because  he  knew 
It  would  merit  publicity  for  him.  Are  peo- 
ple like  Tennev  to  be  the  ones  who  wUi 
Identify  'fellow"  uavlers"?  Heaven  protect 
the  innocent. 


'  ^  ■ 
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We  are  In  wrloun  danir*r  of  forcing  the 
real  culpnu.  enemies  of  our  Nation,  under- 
ernund.  From  there  they  will  not  re^tst4!r. 
We  are  building  a  flfth  column  now  U>  dJ- 
gtroy  ua.  We  alone  will  be  sruUty  when  the 
catastrophe   happens    (please.   0<jd.    nevei). 

Let's  face  realltlea.  Let's  be  ratlonia. 
Let's  avoid  hysteria  and  mob  r\ile  L-^fs  re- 
tain our  plare  In  the  sun  as  the  trreatest 
nation  on  earth  Let's  not  run  over  ea(  h 
oUser  In  an  effort  to  shout  loudes*.  "I  am 
good,  hc'i  bad." 


Do   Ycu   Coaform  to  These  Principle  t? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  B£U  WILLIAMS 

or  u^ssxasim 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OV  REPRESENTATIVBi 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.".  I  include 
herewith  the  followmer  exrel'ent  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Emmerich  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  McComb  (Miss.)  EnUr- 
prise- Journal  on  September  18,  1950: 

Do  You  Conform  to  This*  PRtwriPLKS' 

Not  ro  very  long  ago  a  man  from  the  E.ist 
Mked  this  editor  about  the  States'  rlglits 
principles.  H»'  se  med  skeptical.  He  t..id 
read  a  lot  of  propa  ;anda  that  had  him  ccm- 
fused  Sc  we  commenced  asking  him  some 
basic  questions.  His  answers  were  about  the 
game  as  we  ourselves  would  have  given  had 
we  been  asked  the  same  questions. 

We  said.  "You  are  a  States'  rlghter  even 
though  you  do  not  Itnow  U'  Then  we  out- 
lined what  we  considered  these  basic  political 
concepts. 

Perhaps  you  may  b-j  a  SUtes'  righter  and 
not  know  It.  The  following  prmciplea  which 
are  fcaslc  lu  States'  rights  thiakmg  are  pre- 
sented for  your  con&ldcration.  Read  .liem 
carefully  and  weigh  each  thought  as  you 
read. 

A  Slates'  rlghter  not  only  professes  but 
acu  on  these  basic  American  principles 
which  form  our  priceless  lierltage  of  freedom: 

1.  "I  believe  in  the  United  Slates  of 
America— the  greatest  Nation  of  free  men 
and  women  on  earth,  where  the  pooreet  \a 
far  richer  than  the  richest  of  ail  other  lands 
where  opportunity  stili  exists  for  those  who 
have  the  will  to  work  and  provide  for  them- 
Mliee. 

2.  "I  believe  in  the  tenth  amendment  to 
the  Constituiion  of  the  United  Slates;  Tlie 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
tbe  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 
or   to   the   people.' 

3.  "I  believe  in  the  right  of  each  SUte  to 
govern  its  own  Internal  affairs  without,  dicta- 
tion or  Interference  from  outsiders. 

4.  "I  believe  in  local  self-government  as 
opposed  to  the  concentration  of  all  govern- 
mental pow-jr  in  Washington. 

6.  "I  l>elieve  in  Individual  freedom  as  cp- 
poaed  to  a  welfare  sUte  of  a  superplanncd 
economy  for  every  individual. 

6.  "I  beUevn  in  my  right  to  worship  as  I 
please,  work  fui  whom  I  please,  employ  whom 
I  please,  determine  nay  own  present  and 
future  without  the  meddUng  of  bureaucrats 
wtui  want  to  plan  my  every  tliought  and 
movement  for  me. 

7  "I  believe  It  my  duty  to  h.-lp  Iteep 
America  and  Americana  free  and  untied  by 
selAsh  and  power-mad  pollticlana  and  bu- 
reaucrats who  dream  of  the  superstaie. 

8.  "I  believe  the  best  way  to  keep  America 
free  Is  to  ^.'serve  and  maintain  the  rights 
of   the  various  States  and  of   the  ci'^.u^us 


thereof  to  determine  their  own  Internal  af- 
fairs as  they  see  fit." 

Don't  be  led  to  believe  that  the  States' 
rights  orK»nlwitlon  and  Thiee  who  espmise 
the  principal  outlined  here  hope  to  create  a 
new  party.  This  Is  far  from  the  basic 
thought  In  mind.  A  new  porty  would  have 
bard  sleddlnf*  under  almwt  any  clrc  im- 
stances.  But  the  organization  does  believe 
tn.*,  there  is  room  for  much  educational 
u  ;rlc  to  be  done  The  States'  rlj^hta  move- 
mtnt  Is  ec  Mn  U.«!  b-.-.'-c  c  n. 

The-la«t  Pr'  ni  light  was  not  .te 

a  new  party  but  to  otter  a  prcjtcst  to  what 
WHS  happening  in  our  own  party.  NeiJier 
Heoublicans  nor  Democrat?;  were  given  com- 
liDse  who  sought  to  uphold  the  basic 
^  .cs.    Botli  p-Tties  abandoned  prlacl- 

pl.-'s  for  expediences.     Thus  the  protest  waa 
made. 

Do  you  believe  In  the  prirolpjeti  outlined 
above?  If  so  you  are  more  of  a  States'  rlghter 
than  you  really  know. 


No  Job  for  Amateur* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BILMILLER 

OF  w'.jcc::"";.! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP?.E.=5ENTATIVEd 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  September 
15  is-sue  of  the  Chiistian  Science  Monitor 
oflers  sane  commenl  on  a  subject  which 
ha.s  produced  too  much  hysterical  think- 
ing and  action  Effective  control  -i^i 
Communists  ani  communism  in  this 
country  canno-  be  brought  about 
through  the  type  of  hysteria  which  pro- 
duced— and  influenced  such  an  ovor- 
whelmins  numt>er  of  national  legislators 
to  vote  for— the  Wood-McCarran  bill. 
I  commrnd  the  Monitor  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  collea'^ues.     It  follows: 

No  JO^   JOB   AMATEURS 

We  wc  Id  stake  a  good  deal  on  an  assertion 
that  everybody  In  the  United  States,  from 
archconservatives  in  both  major  parties  clear 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Socialists  would 
heartily  support  legislation  which  would 
thoroughly  dl.-poee  of  the  actual  menace  in 
domestic  communism. 

The  Kilgore  portion  of  what  has  come  to 
too  known  <t&  the  McCarran  bill  alms  at  the 
core  of  the  danger.  In  event  of  declaration 
of  war,  or  Imminent  invasion.  foreign-In- 
spired Insurrection,  or  other  circumstance 
declared  a  national  emer^^ency  by  Congre.'.s 
aiid  the  President.  It  would  empower  the 
Covernment  to  rou-id  up  and  intern  all  for- 
eign agents,  saboteurs,  spies,  and  members 
of  the  ComrauuUt  party.  It  also  would  pro- 
tect aud  facilitate  the  Individual's  right  to 
Judicial  review. 

The  irouole  is.  Congress  seems  likely  either 
to  drop  t  le  Kiigore  sections  or  to  lump  them 
with  provlflona  which  tlireaten  not  only  to 
smother  freedom  of  opinion  and  to  harm 
r  any  sincere  and  loyal  p«'ople.  but  also  actu- 
ally to  hamper  apprehension  of  the  real  sub- 
ver&lves.  And  tlic  President  will  have  no 
ch  >lce  but  to  sign  or  veto  in  toto  what  comes 
to  him. 

This  newspaper  already  has  pointed  out 
how  tnc  arbitrary  power  to  declare  any  group 
subversive  ^mi  compel  It  to  label  everyttUng 
it  says  or  prints  "Communist  Front "  could 
be  turned  to  choke  off  any  reform  at  the 
moment  unpopular  or  misunderstood. 

Of  mc  e  immediate  concern  is  the  proepect 
of  swamping  the  FBI  witli  the  task  of  iMing 


to  It  that  every  one  of  some  eo.(»00  Onm- 
munlnts  registers.  Rnd  that  the  roster  of 
every  alleged  "front"  or^-^nlzntlor  Is  cnm- 
plete  and  correct.  Tb"^  dangerous  eples  and 
saboteurs  won't  register.  In  fact,  not  many 
ta!rt  th»  risk  of  tying  up  with  sisptrt  or- 
g  -s.     The   few  that   have   w^uld  go 

lit  :nd  while  the  FBI  ferrets  out  poMtl- 

cal  irteolori^tn  whose  attempts  to  persuade 
Amerlcans'already  have  failed  dlsTC  illy. 

As  we  have  remarked  before:  We  dont  like 
rnrs  around  the  national  farmstead.  Bat 
wc  are  chary  of  amfltcur  cxtprminatcri 
who  propose  a  UUle  poison  for  tlie  general 
w*er  supply— especially  when  even  that 
wouldn't  get  many  rata. 


The  Infamous  Kalyo  Forest  Massacre  of 
Polish  Array  OScers 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {lesi^lative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22k  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
"Katyn"  evoices  horror  in  the  mind  of 
every  decent  citizen  of  the  world.  Why? 
Because  it  was  in  Katyn  Wood,  near 
Smolen.sk,  Ru.ssia.  that  there  was  found 
the  graves  of  several  thou.sand  heroic 
Polish  Army  officers  murdered  by  Com- 
munist Russia.  These  ofQcrrs  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Red  Army  follow- 
in?  the  diabolic  Soviet  attack  on  Poland 
in  September.  1939.  That  attack  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Ribtentrop-Molotov 
agreement  to  divide  that  free  and  in- 
dependent natiOn — Catholic  Poland. 

The  hornble  story  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre, thoueh  long  suppressed,  has  once 
more  emerged  before  the  eyes  and  in  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  The  dreadful 
murder  of  these  heroic  Polish  soldiers 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  mankind. 

WHY    DID    DEMOCRATS    SUPPaiSS    aiPOBTT 

One  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of 
the  Katyn  fnassacre  was  that  a  report 
on  the  massacre  by  a  Umted  States  Army 
officer  was  suppressed  for  seven  lonjf 
years.  I  repeat — the  United  States  re- 
port was  suppressed  for  7  years.  Noat 
It  turns  out  that  the  original  copy  of  that 
report  somehow  became  "misplaced  or 
lost."  That  is  just  one  coincidence  after 
another. 

Friends  of  Poland  have  a  right  to  ask 
why  this  report  was  so  lonij  suppressed. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask  how  come  it 
became  "misplaced  or  lost."  Friends  of 
Poland  know  that  it  was  the  present 
Democratic  administration  whose  dip- 
lomats negotiated  the  infamous  Yalta 
aprecmpnt.  That  secret  treaty  divided 
and  partitioned  Poland,  turned  over  its 
most  valuable  lands  to  the  godle5s  R?ds. 
What  a  vicious  stab  in  the  back. 

The  whole  handling  of  the  news  of  the 
Katyn  massacre  Is  enough  to  arouse  the 
conscience  ol  every  American.  ju'=:t  as  the 
horrible  de^d  itself  that  occurred  in  that 
forest  is  a  blct  en  the  ccoid  of  civiiua- 
tiun. 


MAGAZINE  or   KJTICRT8  OT  COLUKSrS  WKOTZ   UP 
MASSAOLE 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  New  York  Times 
article  describing  the  statement  by  the 
Army  of5cer  who  had  prepared  the  re- 
port. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  as  well  as  an  article  published  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbu.'  magazine. 
Columbia,  in  September  1948.  by  Julius 
Lada.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  think  that  after  reading  these  Items, 
the  American  people  will  more  clearly 
recognize  why  our  Republican  Party  has 
been  fighting  asainst  Democratic  dou- 
ble crosses. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  '•"«  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Septemt>er  19. 
19501 

United  States  Aide  Blames  Soviet  on  Ka- 

TTN St-TPRE-SSED    REPORT    BT    OTFICER     SaTS 

RCSSI.VNS     MrRDERED     THOUSANDS    OF    POLES 

Washington.  September  18 — A  report  by 
a  United  States  Army  officer  who  saw  the 
freshly  opened  graves  of  several  thousand 
PoUab  officers  In  Katyn  Forest,  near  Smo- 
Inak,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
maas  murder  vas  committed  by  Russians, 
was  released  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
today  after  having  toetn  suppressed  for  7 
years. 

Tlie  officer  was  Lt.  Col.  John  H  Van  VTlet, 
Jr.,  now  serving  in  the  Army's  Far  East  com- 
mand. He  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Ger- 
mans Ir  1»43.  and  ^a.^  taken  to  the  scene 
of  the  atrocity  to  be  an  Allied  witness,  pre- 
sumably for  German  propaganda  purposes. 

Realizing  the  International  implications 
of  the  German  action.  Colonel  Van  Vllet  re- 
fused to  go  from  his  prison  camp,  near  Ro- 
tenburg.  Germany,  to  Smolensk  except  under 
duress,  and  he  refused  to  express  to  the  Ger- 
mans any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  guilt 
for  the  crime.  So  far  as  he  knew,  the  Ger- 
man propaganda  authorities  never  made  any 
use  of  his  visit  to  the  scene. 

Capt  Donald  Stewart,  of  the  field  artillery, 
a  Ueutenant  Colonel  Stevenson,  a  South  Af- 
rican signals  officer,  and  Capt.  Stanley  S  B. 
Gilder,  a  British  medical  officer,  were  sent 
from  prison  camps  on  the  same  mission,  like- 
wise under  duress,  the  report  said.  A  state- 
ment by  Captain  Gilder  was  also  released 
today.  It  confirmed  Colonel  Van  Vllefs  ac- 
count cf  the  forced  Journey  they  made  to 
Smolensk,  but  Indicated  no  conclusion  as  to 
guilt. 

Colonel  Van  Vllet  was  flnaliy  llt)erated  and 
reached  United  States  lines  on  May  5.  1»45. 
Through  the  Intervention  of  Gen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  now  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  then 
commanding  the  Seventh  Corps,  he  was  sent 
t)ack  to  Washington  to  report  on  this  mat- 
ter to  MaJ.  Gen.  Clayton  Blssell.  then  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff.  G-2  (Intelligence).  War 
Department  General  Staff. 

As  a  result  of  his  Interview  with  General 
Blssell.  he  was  Instructed  to  dictate  a  full 
account  of  his  experience.  He  was  then 
ordered  by  General  Blssell  to  say  nothing  fur- 
ther about  the  matter  to  anyone,  and  he 
obeyed  these  orders  until  last  .\prll  26  At 
that  time.  MaJ.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  Army 
Chief  o'  Information,  asked  him  for  a  new 
statement,  the  original  deposited  with  Gen- 
eral Blssell  having  become  misplaced  or  lost. 

•I  believe  that  the  Russians  did  It."  to- 
day's statement  said.  "The  rest  of  the  group 
that  visited  the  site  stated  to  me  that  they 
believed  the  Russians  did  It." 

It  had  the  following  to  say  aboxit  Colonel 
Van  Vllefs  frame  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
the  inspection  trip 

"At  .he  beginning  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity concerning  Katyn.  I  believed  the  whole 
thing  to  be  one  huge,  well  managed,  desper- 


ate lie  by  the  Germans  to  split  the  Western 
Allies  from  RcmU.  I  hateH  the  Germans. 
I  didn't  want  to  believe  them." 

I  From  ColumbU  of  September  154a] 

New  Light  on  the  Kattn  Murccrs 

I  By  Julius  Lada) 

In  accordance  with  the  Pc'.ish-Scvlet 
agreement  of  July  30.  1&41.  signed  after  the 
cierman  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  for- 
mation of  a  Polish  Army  on  Soviet  territory 
was  begun.  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  released 
from  Soviet  captivity,  was  appointed  its 
commander  In  chief  under  the  authority  of 
the  Polish  Government  in  London.  T^.is 
army  was  to  be  formed  of  Polish  cltizer.s 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Sortet  Army  after  us 
attack  on  Poland  on  September  17,  1939.  and 
of  those  deported  from  Polish  territory  dur- 
ing the  Soviet  occupation  whom  the  Soviet 
Government  undertook  to  set  free  Accord- 
ingly, on  August  12.  1941.  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  S';vlet  Union 
Issued  a  decree  of  amnesty,  and  the  Poles 
began  to  gather  at  the  recruiting  center  of 
their  army. 

Soon,  however,  officers  from  the  army  com- 
mand noticed  that  many  officers  personally 
known  to  them,  and  whom  they  knew  had 
been  taken  Into  Soviet  captivity  In  1939. 
failed  to  report  When  asked  to  give  Infor- 
mation on  the  whereatwuts  of  the  missing 
Poles,  the  Soviet  liaison  officers  answered 
that  they  were  unable  to  give  any.  and  men- 
tioned in  a  general  way  that  a  great  number 
of  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war  were  set  free  m 
Poland  m  1940.  Since  the  Polish  authorities 
knew,  from  letters  received  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  missing  officers  prior  to  tne  open- 
ing of  German-Soviet  hostilities,  that  they 
had  never  returned  to  Poland,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  Polish  under^ound  to 
find  out  whether  they  had  not  been  detained 
in  German  prisoner-of-war  or  concentration 
camps.  At  the  same  time  a  bureau  for  the 
investigation  of  this  matter  was  formed  by 
the  command  of  the  Polish  Army  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Major,  then  Captain,  Joseph 
Czapskl  was  app)ointed  Its  chief. 

tEPORT  PriBLISHED  RECTNTLT 

This  bureau,  both  during  and  after  the 
war,  collected  all  the  avaUable  material  on 
this  question  and  published  recently  a  re- 
port in  book  form  for  which  General  Anders 
wrote  the  foreword.  It  has  appeared  In 
Polish  under  the  title  Zbrodnia  Katynska  w 
Swietle  Dokumentow.  published  by  Gryf  Pub- 
lications Ltd  .  56-61.  Hatton  Gardens.  London 
E.  C  1.  at  12  16  'This  book."'  writes  Gen- 
eral Anders,  "is  the  product  of  several  years' 
hard  work,  earned  out  most  carefully  by 
many  men  imder  one  editor.  It  contains 
new  and  authentic  evidence,  published  for 
the  first  time,  collected  by  men  whose  names 
for  obvious  reasons  (if  their  families  are  In 
Soviet -controlled  lands  i  cannot  In  many 
cases  be  disclosed.  The  aim  of  the  book  Is 
to  reveal  the  truth  about  a  case  which  has 
been  untU  now  purposely  kept  dark  and  un- 
solved In  the  eyes  of  the  world's  public  opin- 
ion." 

On  September  17,  1940.  the  official  orran 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  the  Red  Star,  affirmed 
that  during  the  fighting  which  took  place 
after  Septemlier  17.  1939.  about  10.000  Polish 
officers  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Soviets. 
After  General  Anders  was  released  from  a 
Moscow  prison  In  July  1941.  he  was  informed 
by  Lieutenant  Colonels  Berling  and  Dudzin- 
skl  that  atx)ut  15.000  Polish  prisoners,  pre- 
dominantly officers  but  mcludmg  also  a  num- 
ber of  police  and  frontier  guard  NCO's. 
were  detained  m  three  big  camps  m  Soviet 
territory,  namely.  KoElelsk.  Starobielsk.  and 
Ostaskow  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berling  later 
became  commander  of  a  Polish  division 
which  the  Soviet  authorities  formed  after 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relatli-ns  with  the 
Polish   Government   on   AprU   26.    1943.   and 


is  now  a  cmeral  In  Poland.    His  evidence,  as 

given  bv  a  m?.n  who  collsiborates  with  the 
Comrr.-^i.i>ts  is  of  partlculcr  value  He  ftaid 
that  abou;  lOO  ofScers  were  transterred  Jr  m 
these  can-.ps.  in  the  sprini:  of  1*40.  to  the 
camp  of  PavUshehev  Bor.  from  where  tliey 
were  later  on  taken  to  the  camp  of  Gria/o- 
Tietz.  This  information  was  subsequent ;y 
fully  confirmed  by  the  officers  from  OrlaZv>- 
vletz,  who  Joined  the  Polish  Army  and  gave 
the  following  evidence 

All  three  camp*  were,  oddly  enough,  or- 
ganized in  former  orthodox  monasteries.  In 
Kocieisk.  situated  approximately  150  miles 
aoatbcast  of  Smolensk,  atx<ut  4.500  officers 
had  t>een  Imprisoned  since  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 19!9  Includlne  four  pener;.ls  of  whom 
General  Bohatyrewicz  ar.d  Genera!  Smora- 
wm.skl  were  amone  those  Identified  in  the 
Katyn  mass  graves  Half  of  the  prisoners 
here  were  reserve  ofTlcers,  others  included 
professors  and  university  lecturers,  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  many  hundred  lawyers, 
teachers.  Journalist*,  industrialists,  mer- 
chants, and  so  fonh.  There  was  among 
them  one  woman,  pilot  officer  Lewandowsk<i, 
In  Starobielsk,  situated  on  the  river  Aydar 
southeast  of  Charkov.  about  3.910  officers  had 
been  detained  since  the  end  of  November 
ig^'.g  Among  them  were  eight  generals  At 
least  half  cf  these  prisoners  had  l^een  taken 
by  the  Soviet  A.'-my  after  the  surrender  of 
Lwow  on  September  22.  1939,  in  spite  of  an 
agreement  that  the  defenders  of  that  city 
would  be  set  free  In  Ostaskow.  situated 
on  the  border  of  Lake  Seliger  northwest  of 
Kaimin,  about  6.500  prisoners  of  war  had 
l>een  confined,  Including  400  officers.  3CM) 
of  whom  were  police  The  rest  consisted 
mainly  of  members  of  .special  corp>8  such  as 
the  frontier  guards,  prison  warders,  intelli- 
gence corps   and  so  forth. 

Before  Christmas  1939.  priests  and  chap- 
lains detained  In  these  camps  were  removed 
with  the  exception  of  the  senior  chaplain. 
Jan  Zlolkowski.  who.  owing  to  an  oversight 
remained  in  Kozielsk  His  Ixxly  was  later 
Identified  In  the  Katyn  mass  graves  This 
measure  was  taken  by  the  Soviet  authorltlea 
in  an  attempt  to  break  down  religious  life 
which  remained   vigorous   till   the  end 

In  spite  of  the  opposition,  moving  ex- 
amples of  these  religious  practices  are  to  l>e 
found  in  the  memoirs  and  statements  of 
those  who  remained  alive.  'Common  eve- 
ning prayers  ■  writes  a  former  prisoner  at 
Kozielsk,  "are  an  old  tradition  in  the  Polish 
Army.  The  prisoners  attempted  to  maintain 
this  practice  which,  however,  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  authorities  These  orders 
were  ignored  and  the  services  were  continued, 
but  after  some  of  us  had  been  punished  for 
taking  part  m  them,  we  substituted  a  few 
minutes  silence  instead  of  praying  aloud 

TIME    rot    SILENT    PRATXB 

"Imagine  the  Interior  of  a  former  Orthodox 
church  in  which  600  prisoners  were  accom- 
modated Flve-tlered  bunks  covered  every 
inch  of  the  fl  x)r  space  The  church  building 
was  plunged  Into  semldarkness,  which  a  few 
electric  bulbs  could  hardly  dispel:  here  and 
there  candles  and  small  kerosene  lam.ps 
added  a  flicker  of  light.  Every  night  at 
about  9  o'clock  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  din 
of  ccnimsrs  and  goings  which  filled  the  place 
were  siiarply  stilled  by  a  voice  from  the  com- 
pletely dark  choir:  'Silence,  please  '  At  once 
every  movement  in  this  human  becJilve 
stopped  and  everyone  stood  still.  A  silence 
fell  as  at  the  consecration  of  the  Host  dur- 
ing mass  Remote  sounds  from  the  outside 
were  deadened  by  the  walls  of  the  church. 
Prisoners  of  many  creeds — Catholics.  Prot- 
estants, Orthodox.  Jews,  Free-thinkers — aU 
observed  these  few  minutes  of  silence  as  an 
expression  of  their  common  t>ellef  in  the 
spiritual  life. 

•In  November  and  December  1939  divine 
services  were  organized  m  the  camp  at  night. 
Army    chaplains   said   mass   and    diiitribuied 
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taoty  caaimimlan  la  tiM  form  of  ordlnAry 
ratujo  tanML  Tb*  nlftst.  Um  (UrkiMw.  the 
bacfcgroond  of  tb«  Ortbo<lox  ctiurcb.  kU 
Midad  a  <|atcr  and  Umpnmif  uxueh  to  the 
•nelenc  Latin  awtetL  V«ry  aooa  ttae  camp 
■oIlMrttita  liaanl  of  ttk«*  aarrkw  and  aoow 
Of  tiM  prlssts  vert  pantabwl  tay  aolttary 
Bwnint  ta  Um  to-called  taroer.*  Thla 
no  dtSer«iK«.  and  real  rcUflafiis  fMlin« 
nocwivhstandlng  all  the  eflorts  of  the 
raeducaton. " 

CM  all  tte  prieato  *«fD<r»«cl  In  December 
UM  OBlf  one.  Father  Kantak.  vbo  U  nov  tn 
tba  Middte  Baat.  was  taaard  of  again.  He 
owed  bis  sumval  to  tlM  fact  that  ha  was 
a  eitaen  of  DanHg.  Tbe  otbara  dteappaared 
without  tnK*.  Father  Zioikowskl.  con- 
Hdared  bj  tha  authorltiea  as  an  ordinary 
maior.  carrtad  out  hia  ecdeaiastical  duties 
IB  Mcm  tm  the  itttvktatkm  of  tbe  KoOtiak 


Tbe  ivteoncr  war*  very  carefuUy  azamlced 
by  .e  MKVD.  They  were  quesUoncd  indi- 
vidually, freqttently  for  nuiny  hours,  and  had 
to  gtv*  cztrcnely  decaUed  accounu  of  their 
Uvea  and  of  their  vtewa.  and  fllll  endless 
fonns.  Each  prisoner  was  photographed 
from  rarlous  angles  and  the  repro(*uctkins 
were  kept  in  his  ikwkr.  In  Kosielsk.  Oen- 
aral  Ztirouhin  was  In  cbarse  of  these  investi- 

At  th^  beginning  of  AprU  1940  a  slmxil- 
teneotis,  caivfttlly  prepared  liquidation  of 
the  three  campa  started  ai^d.  by  e&rl/  llay 
1040.  these  camps  no  l«jnger  existed.  Sta:?- 
meuts  published  !n  the  book  deeeril?e  in  de- 
tail aim  the  prisoners  were  gradually  re- 
mo^ied  in  parties  numbering  from  1  to  300. 
In  the  case  of  Kczleisk  a  telephone  ctll  Ircm 
Jiioacow.  usually  about  10  a.  m..  gave  the 
esders  for  a  traaaport  on  a  given  day.  enu- 
merating the  priaotms  by  name.  The  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  call  took  a  long  time,  and 
frequentlj  the  prisoners  weie  able  to  bear 
the  njimes  as  the  recipteut  repeated  them 
aloud.  SomeUmee  names  were  read  out  of 
typed  cards  dated  In  Moeoew. 

trm.*  Known  about  paBomas 

Tbe   first  party  left  Kozlelsk  on  April  6. 

1940.  b-Uevlng  that  they  were  to  go  to  dis- 
tributing centers  from  wMch  the?  wculi  be 
set  free.  The  last  three  transports  left 
ir»«*«»->r  on  May  10.  11.  and  12.  Two  trans- 
ports, totaling  about  200  prisoners,  one  on 
April  1«  and  the  other  on  Mar  12.  reached 
the  camp  of  PaUillcbeT-Bcr.  "^  '  the 
remslnlng  4JW  oAcers  Ttzna:.  vn 
tUl  their  bodies  were  identified  in  the  roAsa 
grave   of  Katyn  Wood  3  years  lat   -. 

The  only  fact  kn^nm  fcefore  wj  tbat  the 
traittporta  from  Koclelsit  were  tm! ceded  at  a 
station  situated  some  mllea  west  of  STnaleniS. 
nothing  was  heard  either  about  tbe  IC.CCJ 
prlaonerfl  from  StaroMelsk  and  Cstashkjv. 
except  for  about  300  of  them  who  alao  re^idied 
Palishchcv-Bcr.  Thus,  atx^ut  14.500  Polish 
prisoners  cf  wur.  mcludinis  about  8,000  cm- 
cers,  vialsted.  Three  percent  of  them  re- 
mained alive.  InTurmAtion  collected  Later 
shows  that  the  prisoners  from  St^roblelsk 
were  murdered  near  Cluurkov.  but  tiaelr 
graves  were  r^ot  discovered.  According  to 
some  statentenu  the  prisoners  frum  Ostash- 
kov  were  drowned  In  the  White  Sea. 

While  the  above  Information  was  being 
collecti^.  the  Polish  Government  and  the 
High  Command  of  the  Puliah  Army  continu- 
ally inquired  from  the  Scviet  authurltles 
about  the  8,000  missing  officers.  These  repre- 
sentations became  more  insistent,  particu- 
larly after  the  Polish  Underground  reported 
that  the  missing  ofBccrs  were  neither  back  at 
home  nor  in  the  German  cunps.  When  vis- 
iting Premier  StaUa  In  Moscow  tn  Decwnber 

1941.  General  Slkm^l.  the  Polish  Prime 
Minister,  again  requeftted  the  release  of  all 
Polish  prisoners  and  guve  him  a  list  of  miss- 
ing Polish  oOlcers.  compiled  by  their  former 
fellow  prisoners,  and  containing  3.845  names. 
Stalin  assured  Slkorski  that  a11  PotUh  cit- 
Ixens  had  t>een  set  free  and  >ugi;ested  that 


perhaps  thoee  missing  escaped  to  Manchuria. 
althoUfSh  flKht  through  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  could  obviously  never 
hare  taken  place. 

On  March  18,  1942,  General  Anders  deliv- 
ered to  Staim  an  Additional  list  of  800  other 
mlflslrg  otBcers.  In  repiv  to  all  verbal  and 
written  reqxiests  cone  ^  he  missing  pris- 

oners,  the  Soviet   au  s   firmly   main- 

tained that  ail  prisoners  had  been  set  free. 
officers  first  of  all.  and  that  the  fate  of  those 
mlsaing  was  unknown  to  them.  When,  on 
July  8,  1W2.  the  Polish  chars^  daflaires,  So- 
kolixicki.  asked  M.  Vlshlnaliy  for  a  list  of 
those  set  free,  drawing  hla  attention  to  the 
fact  that  (Jetailed  lists  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  camps  were  made  by  the  Soviet  authcrl- 
Ues.  Viahlnaky  declared  that  he  had  no  such 
lists. 

The  sller.ee  abcut  the  missing  officers  was 
suddenly  broken  on  April  13.  1943.  when  the 
Berlin  radio  announced  that  the  German 
authorities  disco. -ered  in  Kosogory.  in  t'.ie 
Katyn  Wood,  a  mass  grav?  containing  the 
bcdles  of  about  3.000  Polish  officers,  among 
them  the  body  of  General  Smorawtnskl.  In 
the  fc'.!o\wl.ng  G  rman  communiques  it  v.as 
announced  that  another  erave  contain  ng 
1,500  bodies  were  discovered  and  that  mtd- 
ical  and  investigation  ccmmittees.  as  well  as 
fcrelen  journalists,  had  already  arrived  m 
Katyn.  Two  davs  later,  on  April  15.  the  Mos- 
cow radio  rctaiured  by  stating  that  these 
officers  felt  Into  German  hands  In  the  sun- 
nier of  1941.  and  were  murdered  by  them. 
Thus  the  Soviet  authorities  were  imm'Jdlately 
ready  to  give  precne  information  about  the 
missing  prisoners,  whilst  up  till  the  German 
annour.cement.  all  of  them,  inclualnt?  Pre- 
mier S:al!n,  M.  Molotcv.  M.  Vlihln.ilc/.  Gen- 
eral PaufllofT,  and  General  Rajchman.  con- 
tinually stated  that  nothing  was  kncwn 
about  the  fate  cf  these  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  fp<?t,  tb^t  •  - 
oners     without     fX'entl'^!i     were     r  y 

evacuated  bj  th»  NKVD  be'cre  the  Rdvanc- 
ing  German  Arm-  overran  Soviet  territory, 
contradicts  the  Soviet  al  egat'ons  that  the 
Polish  officers  in  question  might  have  fallen 
into  German  hsnds.  EreT<ritnesses'  terrify- 
ing accounta  of  how  this  was  done,  how  pris- 
oners uho  C'Uld  not  be  e\.icuateU  were  kil'.-d 
or  burned  alive  a.nd  hrw  those  unable  to 
V  alk  f  ai>t  enough  W'.*re  shot  out  of  hand  by 
the  Soviet  guards,  form  »  separate  chapter 
of  the  book  undet  rt:vlew.  Similar  accounts 
are  to  be  found  In  Victor  Kravchen.£o's  I 
Cboce   PrceUom. 

On  April  17.  the  Polish  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  had  instructed  its  repre- 
ss s  in  Switzerland  to  request  the  In- 
tc  ..al  Red  Cro.s  in  Geneva  to  send  a 
deiegaito.1  to  investlg  ite  the  true  state  of 
affairs  on  the  spot  At  the  same  time  they 
made  it  clear  that  the  Germans,  being  them- 
selves guilty  of  innumerable  atrocities 
against  the  Polish  people,  had  no  right  to 
set  them.'?elveB  up  In  this  affair  as  defenders 
of  Internationfl  justice.  On  the  same  day. 
the  Polish  Minister  of  National  Defense  Is- 
sued a  communique  in  which  he  disclosed  the 
Polish  Government's  information  about  the 
Tntoartng  officers  and  explained  that  in  view 
of  the  atxnre  facts  and  of  national  anxiety 
over  the  fate  of  those  missln?.  the  newly  dis- 
covered mass  grave  should  t>e  investigated  by 
a  competent  international  body.  On  April 
25,  the  Soviet  Unirn,  Instead  of  agreeing  to 
the  requested  investigation  as  was  expected, 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish 
Government.  The  interr.ittonal  Red  Cross 
then  declined  to  cnrry  out  Investigations  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  only  act  at  the  re- 
quest of  sit  parties  concerned. 

The  book  contains  the  official  collection 
of  documents  published  by  the  Germans; 
the  offlclal  Soviet  communique;  the  report 
of  the  International  Medical  Commission  and 
that  of  Dr.  M.  Wodzinskl,  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses' accounts  of  what  was  found  In  the 


ma«  graves.  Dr  Wodalnskl,  who  before  the 
UMi-  w..-,  one  of  the  offlcla:  Polish  patho'oglsts. 
went  to  Katyn  as  early  ae  AprU  29,  and 
worked  thers  till  June  8.  1943.  personally 
supervUing  all  the  excavations.  He  gave  the 
following  verdict. 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  corpses,  burled  in  layers,  mainly  face 
downward,  were  found  in  eight  graves  In 
Katyn  W<x>d.  After  careful  examination  of 
their  uniforms,  personal  documents,  idertl- 
flc.ntlon  cards  of  various ^sorts,  certificates  of 
viccinatlcn  issued  at  Kozielsk  camp,  diaries, 
notes,  correspondence  and  photographs,  they 
were  p«xitlvely  identified  as  the  Polish  of- 
ficers from  Koiielsk  camp.  They  were  all 
murd?red  In  precisely  the  srtme  manner— by 
a  sMot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  the  bullet 
coming  out  at  the  top  of  the  forehead.  A 
"  cf  bodies  wearing  either  old  Soviet 
unlf-'rms  or  clothing  typical  of  that 
r  ,,  ._:.  were  found  in  other  graves  nearby. 
F  ;  :.;.'.at!-;n  showed  that  the.-e  corpses  had 
been  b'irlcd  between  5  to  15  years  prior  to 
the  mas?acre  of  the  Polish  officers,  leading 
to  the  <:cnc!uston  that  that  wood  had  already 
teen  uped  for  similar  exerutlrns  for  a  period 
of  years.  This  was  also  confirmed  by  some 
local  inhabitants.  Judging  by  the  large 
amount  of  cartrid:;e  cases  and  bullets  found 
in  and  around  the  graves,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  execut-lons  tcci  place  beside, 
or  even  in.side,  previously  prepared  pits. 

No  traces  of  any  strt:e-!le  were  found  and 
it  can  therefore  be  a-^sumed  that  tl-'i  victims 
wer?  rendered  ;in7.'p'!cs8  hef'^re  b°lng  exe- 
cuted. In  about  20  percent  cf  the  case;*,  the 
hands  of  the  victims  were  tied  with  a  rore 
b<^hind  their  backs.  The  execution  of  those 
found  In  the  first  seven  graves  tcxjJc  place  at 
the  end  of  March  and  during  April  1943.  All 
dated  personal  notes,  diaries  or  correspond- 
ence fcurd  on  these  bodies  stopped  abru^jtly 
then.  Soviet  papers,  mostly  in  Polish  and 
published  at  Kiev,  which  were  found  on  the 
Vic  elms,  were  also  of  the  same  period.  The 
winter  outfits  of  the  victims  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  killed  beiore  the  warm 
season.  In  the  case  of  grave  No.  3.  where 
the  bodies  were  wearing  summer  uniforms 
ai.d  the  papers  found  on  them  were  often 
dated  in  early  May,  Dr.  Wodzinsltl  estip  ated 
that  the  executions  took  place  in  the  first 
half  of  May  1940. 

Tbe  murder  of  thousands  of  Polish  officers 
in  Katyn  Wood  is  a  lact  that  has  teen  rec- 
cg.itepd  by  alt  the  commissions,  even  includ- 
ing tiie  official  Soviet  Commission  wlilch  ear- 
ned out  Investigations,  and  by  aumercus 
people  who  visited  the  ma^s  graves.  Hc^v- 
ever,  contrary  to  all  evidence  collected  by 
tlio«-e  who  h.id  been  en  the  ;;)"t  d  Ting  the 
exhumations  in  tiie  srrlng  of  19 i3.  the  S  j.let 
Commission,  composed  solely  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens, tried  to  prove  that  the  Poles  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Germans  between  Septem- 
ber and  December  1941.  The  date  of  the 
murder  Is.  of  course,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  case.  Katyn  Use  la  Soviet  terri- 
tory and  an  organL<«d  mass  execution  could 
not  possibly  have  been  earned  out  by  the 
Germans  in  the  spring  of  1940,  a  year  before 
Hitler  invaded  the  Soviet  Unlna. 

The  book  also  provides  "very  detailed  and 
complete  evidence  to  t.*ie  effect  that  the 
Katyu  executions  took  place  in  April  and 
May,  1940.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Poles  had  been  killed  in  the  same  manner 
as  s<iviet  cUizens  whose  bodies  h^d  been 
found  in  grnves  nearby  and  who  had  been 
shot  between  the  years  1928-38,  at  a  time 
when  only  Soviet  authorities  could  have  car- 
ried out  executions  in  Katyn.  It  includes 
accoimts  of  eyewitnesses  who  test:Q«d  tT 
the  e!lect  that  the  Poles  had  been  executed 
by  the  NKVD.  and  drmonstrates  the  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  in  the  Soviet 
statements  on  the  subject  of  the  missing 
officers. 

In  E^plte  of  the  fact  that  the  mass  murder 
in  K:ityn  Wood  is  one  of  the  most  notorluus 


war  crimes  which  not  only  shook  world 
opinion  but  created  the  first  nft  In  the 
Allied  camp;  In  spite  of  ample  material  evi- 
dence and  numereus  witnesses  available  at 
the  time  of  the  Nurembere  trial;  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indictment  In  the 
Nuremberg  trial  Included  the  Katyn  crime, 
the  International  Military  Tribunal  failed 
to  pass  Judgment  on  this  case.  The  Tri- 
bunal's Judgment,  promulgated  in  October 
1946.  does  not  mention  the  Katyn  crime  and 
consequently  no  German  has  ever  been  con- 
victed of  the  murder. 

This  omission  throws  particular  light  on 
the  whole  case.  A  Soviet  general  sat  as  one 
of  the  four  Judges  on  the  Tribunal  and  a 
Soviet  legal  officer  was  one  of  those  who 
prosecuted  the  accused.  It  was  obviously  in 
the  Soviet  interest- to  be  cleared  of  any  pos- 
sible suspicion  as  having  been  the  gxulty 
party.  The  Soviet  representatives  had  no 
doubt  every  opportunity  to  produce  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  condemn  the  Germans. 
In  spite  cf  this,  the  Katyn  crime  Is  the  only 
crime  mentioned  in  the  indictment  which 
has  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Tribunal. 

It  If  In  the  interest  of  Justice,  and  of  the 
prestige  of  the  institutions  guarding  inter- 
national order,  that  the  murderers  of  these 
thousands  of  Poles  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  The  Poles  demand  a  fair  and  impartial 
international  trial  and  are  ready  to  produce 
all  relevant  evidence  In  theu-  possession. 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoNsi.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  speech  which  I  gave 
at  the  National  Democratic  Conference 
in  Chicago  on  May  15,  1950: 

1  want  to  talk  directly  and  plainly  at>out 
the  Presidents  health  program  because 
that's  the  kind  of  program  it  is.  Nothing 
difficult  or  complex  or  technical  involved. 
This  is  a  clear,  forthright  program  designed 
to  meet  a  real  need  and  there's  no  reason  why 
we  can  t  discuss  it  in  the-»se  terms. 

There  are  seren  main  sections  in  this  well- 
rounded  program  to  improve  the  Nation's 
health. 

Briefly,  they  are: 

1.  Federal  aid  to  medical  education. 

2  Aid   to   medical   research. 

3  An  increase  tn  grants-in-aid  to  States 
for   hospital   construction. 

4  Special  aid  lor  rural  and  other  physician 
shortage  areas,  together  with  assistance  to 
farm-heaith   cooperatives. 

5  Aid  to  States  for  State  and  local  public 
health  work. 

6  Aid  to  States  for  maternal,  child  health, 
and  crippled  children's  services. 

7  This  is  the  controversial  national  health 
insurance  system,  so  often  and  falsely  dubbed 
••socialized  medicine"  by  people  who  do  or 
should  know  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Ill  outline  the  details  of  this  simple  in- 
surance sjstem  in  a  minute,  but  &r?t  I  want 
to  make  clear  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween national  health  Insurance  and  social- 
ized medicine. 

We  don't  plan  to  take  over  any  hospitals. 
we  don't  plan  to  give  orders  to  any  dcxrtors. 
we  dont  propose  any  changes  in  the  way 
American  medicine— the  finest  In  the  world- 
will  be  practiced.     That  would  be  socialized 


medicine,   but   we  seek   no   part   of   It,   plan 
to  make  no  move  in  that  direction. 

Instead  we  propose  national  health  Instir- 
ance.  designed  to  see  that  all.  not  Just  some 
citizens  of  this  country  get  the  finest  medi- 
cal care  available,  that  and  no  more  Call- 
ing that  sociaiiim  Is  being  downnsht  mo- 
ronic— or  what  is  worse,  deliberately  dis- 
torting the  truth. 

At  this  point,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  about 
Put  and  Mike.  It  Isn't  a  funny  story,  not 
even  a  pleasant  one.  but  It  Illustrates  the 
basic  situation  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Both  Pat  and  Mike  had  accidents  a  year 
ago.  Pat  was  working  In  a  machine  shop.  He 
slipped  on  a  grease  slick  and  half  an  hotir 
later  was  in  a  hospital  with  a  broken  leg. 
Mike  also  worked  In  a  machine  shop,  but  he 
was  crossing  a  public  street  when  he  too 
skidded  on  a  grease  slick  and  wound  up  In 
a  hospital  with  a  broken  le?. 

Pat  and  Mike  were  laid  up  for  quite  a  while. 
They  tx)th  had  tricky  compound  fractures. 
Plenty  of  time  In  the  h'ospltal  end  a  lot  more 
at  home.    Well,  so  what? 

Just  this.  Pat  was  injured  at  work,  so 
everything  went  well  for  him.  Since  It  was 
an  industrial  accident,  he  and  his  family 
received  workmen's  compensation.  He  got 
enouzh  money  to  cover  his  hospital  and 
medical  bills  and  partially  support  his  fam- 
ily with  his  savings  he  get  through  the 
crisis  without  eolng  Into  debt.  Pat's  back  at 
work,  healthy  and  happy,  building  for  the 
future.  And  nobody  I  know  called  it 
socialism. 

Not  so  for  Mike.  He.  too.  worked  In  a  shop, 
but  because  his  accident  happened  else- 
where he  got  no  support  money  from  any- 
body. When  he  went  off  to  the  hospital  he 
was  on  his  own.  His  small  savings  were 
wiped  out  in  2  weeks. 

Before  Mike  got  back  to  work  he  was  deeply 
In  debt,  his  wife  and  children  had  been  en 
the  relief  rolls,  and  Mike  himself  was  bitter 
and  unhappy.  When  he  did  get  well  he 
wasn't  building  for  the  future  like  Pat:  he 
was  and  still  is  in  debt  to  the  past.  This 
tragic  situation  may  pass — cr  It  may  not. 
The  point  Is  that  It  need  never  have  existed. 
Tnere  Is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have 
a  program  to  help  Mike  Just  like  the  one  that 
helped  Pat  help  himself.  In  all  fairness,  I 
ask  you.  Is  there  any  basic  difference  in  the 
two  cases  so  far  as  their  effect  on  family 
life  and  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
society  as  a  whole  are  concerned?  I  don't 
think  so. 

There  are  four  basic  financial  worries  In 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  One  springs  from  old 
age.  another  from  unemplcrment,  and  a 
third  from  industrial  accic'ents.  The  fourth. 
and  often  the  greatest  fear  of  all — comes  from 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  from  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  chronic  or  catastrophic  Illness 
and  the  mounting  day-to-day  expenses  for 
the  thousand  less  serious  ailments  or  acci- 
dents which  are  the  let  of  all  of  us. 

Important  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
move the  first  three  fears  through  Govern- 
ment insurance  programs,  but  we  have  as 
yet  done  nothing  about  the  costly  btirden  of 
medical  care. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  to  lock 
to  a  comprehensive  national  health  insur- 
ance system  to  round  out  a  full  social-secu- 
rity program? 

I  think  the  events  of  your  lives  and  those 
cf  the  people  you  know  are  suSlcien:  proof 
of  the  need  for  such  a  program.  Unless  ycu 
are  one  of  the  fortunate  wealthy  who  can 
aSurd  the  best  care  a:  all  times,  or  one  of 
the  very  poor  who  are  eligible  for  what  is 
usually  good  cha.nty  care,  the  chances  are 
that  a  case  of  cancer  in  your  family  might 
wipe  out  every  asset  you  have  in  the  world 
inside  cf  a  year. 

If  you  Ure  close  to  the  margin — and  most 
cf  us  do,  because  we  must — a  prolonged  case 


of  pneumonia  or  a  major  operation  might 
well  be  almost  as  devastating  financially. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  neither  ^c^  nor 
poor  get  adequate  care  in  emergencies.  It  is 
because  we  mortgage  our  live*  to  the  future. 
What  U  the  solution  then  to  this  crucial 
problem? 

TTie  same  solution  we  have  applied  to  otir 
social-security  problems — Insurance. 

That,  that  alone  Is  the  administration 
proposal  for  a  prepaid  medical  care  system. 
The  previsions  of  the  proposal  are  clear  and 
direct.  Each  wage  earner  would  pay  a  small 
amount  each  week  into  a  national  health  In- 
surance fund — exactly  as  he  now  does  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  He  would 
pay  m  proponicn  to  his  income — 1';  p»ercent 
of  income,  but  not  more  than  «72  a  year. 
Employers  would  make  an  equal  contribu- 
tion, just  as  they  now  do  in  our  other  social- 
ir^surance  systems. 

The  money  would  be  collected  through  the 
social -security  system  without  requiring  any 
new  agency  and  only  sUpht  additional  over- 
head expenses  The  funds  would  then  be 
returned  to  local  plans  run  by  local  citizens 
and  doctors.  The  measure  guarantees  free- 
dom cf  choice  to  both  doctors  and  patients. 
All  medical  matters  remain  In  the  hands  of 
medical  men.  free  from  interference  Ju5t 
one  basic  change  from  the  present  svstem 
is  involved  The  money  paid  Into  the 
health-insurance  fund  will  be  used  to  pay 
all  medical  bills.  Our  system  of  medical 
care  remains  the  same,  but  the  national 
health-Insurance  fund  pays  the  bills  through 
local  agencies 

There  are  some  who  have  objected  that  the 
fact  the  money  passes  through  the  hands  of 
a  national  aeency  will  overcentralize  control. 
1  recommend  that  such  critics  actually  read 
the  bill.  It  contains  the  most  effective  pc»- 
sible  safeguards  for  local  autonomy. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  entire  plan  is  the 
local  health  service  area,  most  frequently 
covering  a  city  or  county  The  State  will 
decide  and  control  the  membership  of  the 
a.-ea  s  health-service  admmistraticn  and  all 
officers  and  employees  would  come  under  the 
State's  civil  service  merit  system. 

This  is  a  simple  but  effective  plan  to  re- 
move the  barrier  that  stands  between  so 
many  American  people  and  adequate  pre- 
paid medical  care— the  barrier  of  the  al- 
m.ghty  dollar. 

What's  the  opposition  all  about  then? 
Well,  it  has  many  voices,  heard  in  many 
places,  but  it  Is  all  In  seme  degree  inspired 
by  the  American  Medical  Association.  Vir- 
tually every  protest  can  be  traced  to  the 
AMA's  multlmillion  dollar  publicity  cam- 
paign against  national  health  insurance. 

Now.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  should  be 
surprised  at  the  attitude  cf  this  professional 
organization,  although  I  admit  myself  some- 
times a  little  flabbergasted  at  the  no  holds 
barred,  questionable  circuslike  tactics  be- 
ing used  by  the  huckster  hirelings  of  our 
dignified  doctors. 

The  truth  is  that  the  AMA  has  fought  al- 
m;)st  every  kind  of  public-health  progress  In 
this  country.  Its  entrenched  leadership  has 
been  consistent  in  only  one  respect  through 
the  years:  thev  have  resisted  change  of  any 
kind,  be  it  good  cr  bad 

Their  history  cf  reversal,  non  sequltur  and 
turn-about  on  national  health  insurance  and 
voluntarv  health  *nstn-ance  plans  is  too  well 
known  to  b«»  repeated  here,  but  I  think  a  bit 
of  current  history  on  another  important  part 
of  the  Presidents  health  program  is  useful 
in  making  clear  the  shenanigans  of  which 
the  AMA  is  capable. 

I  speak  of  Federal  aid  to  medical  educa- 
tion. Because  of  the  limits  of  tune.  I'm  not 
going  to  document  this  story  right  now. 
But  I  have  everv  necessary  document  here 
with  me  and  anybody  U  more  than  welcome 
to  ex.imine  tnecn. 


»  *  — 
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Buck  tn  1»4«  ft  number  of  tilgtOy  plac«<l 
doctors,  including  %  Dr  Haf  ■  W»takott«n. 
now  dutlnnan  of  ihe  AMA'a  council  on  medi- 
cal cdULAtioa.  ww»  m**iug  ixxb  ttAtement* 
■»_  "lion  *yf»«  Half  of  tbe  medlcAl  achooia 
t£  the  eountry  mn  to  inadequately  supported 
that  they  ar«  bRrdly  tn  a  position  to  con- 
ttvet  •  tlkoroughly  satisfactory  unden^radu- 
•••  progm^  of  medical  educauon  '  The 
(e«Ung  waa  dose  to  unanimous  and  two  pos- 
sibilities were  dlarusaed  by  the  AMA  coun- 
cil, a  voluntary  fund-raising  program  and 
OovenuBcnt  aid.  The  Toluntary  fund-raising 
project  flopped  and  local  goTemmerts  de- 
darec  themselTes  unable  to  help. 

Deans  of  medical  schools  and  edvjcalors 
tteoagbout  the  country  then  began  to  plead 
for  IMHml  aid  to  medical  education 

Quickly  tiM  AMA  began  to  back  pedal 
verbaUy.  aometiines  In  very  unfortunate 
phrases.  There  ^*s.  for  tnrtance.  the  con- 
tention of  Dr  ronald  Anderaon.  secretary 
of  the  AMA  cfojncll  on  medical  education 
and  noapttals.  in  October  1947.  that  "the 
maxlmuni  4aflcit  that  could  poealbly  be 
foracMt  for  IWIO  does  not  exceed  15.000 
phydclans. '  T»Us  by  way  of  pooh-poohing 
desperat*  naad  to  train  doctors  for  some  of 
the  areas  that  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
from  rural  areas  p-artictilarly  have  reason  to 
know  exist.  Fi'teen  thousand  physicians. 
If.  as  ts  MOMttmea  vild.  one  doctor  Is  needed 
to  serve  every  thousand  people,  that  means 
Dr.  Anderson  was  saying  we  didn't  need  to 
do  anything?  abou.  the  doctor  shortage  be- 
cause there  would  be  only  15.000.000  people 
without  medical  service  at  best.  Shades  of 
the  Hippocratlc  oath. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Recog- 
nizing the  real  need  for  Federal  aid  to  pre- 
vent severe  cutbac^ts  tn  quality  and  qiian- 
ttty  In  the  training  of  our  future  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  Senate  last  year  paMed  an  aid 
bUl  and  sent  It  tc  the  House. 

The  AMA.  still  more  concerned  with  Its 
closed!  medical  shop  than  anything  else. 
fought  on  It  submitted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, many  of  whl^h  were  adopted,  but  the 
organization   still   refused   approval. 

Largely  for  tha'  reason  the  bill  Is  still 
in  a  committee  of  the  Hotise.  deUyed  for 
more  than  a  year  because  the  AMA  persUU 
it  IS  not  needed.     WeU.  is  It? 

I  think  the  answer  should  come  from  the 
medical   schools  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  wires  and  letters  whlcb 
have  poured  In  from  medical  school  deans 
and  administrators,  this  U  what  Joseph  C. 
Hlnsey.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Aid  to  Medical  Education  of  the 
Assfxlatlon  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
wrote  me  In  January 

•The  action  of  the  AMA  opposing  H.  B. 
5840  (the  aid  bUl)  after  It  had  passed  your 
committee  and  ...  the  Senate,  was  taken 
Independently  of  our  Association  and  with- 
out a  poll  of  our  membership.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Aid  to  Medical  Educa- 
tion decided  unanimously  that  we  should 
poll  the  Individual  medical  colleges  by  tele- 
granis  •  •  •  the  pol'  of  the  memb^-mhlp 
with  returns  in  fr^m  83  schools  sho'ss  47 
favorable  and  16  opposed  " 

And  there's  a  lot  more  we  won't  gfi  Into 
today.  The  fart^i  ar*  clear.  The  AMA 
knows  a  need  exuts.  but  Is  attemptlni;  to 
der.y  it  m  f  ne  face  of  proof  from  the  mirdlcal 
8chf»ols  the  AMA  lobbyists  claim  to  b<)  pr.- 
tectK-iK  It  B  a  rarcf.  the  same  kind  of  farce 
stared  bv  the  AMA  anytime  lU  monopiiillstlo 
grip  has  been  thrrater.ed  In  the  last  26  years. 
I  think  tha".  i  viv  u^h  l<>  show  you  bow 
the  only  real  opp'jaitiun  v>  the  Freslrdant's 
health  program  ui  motivated  I  hofw  that 
next  time  tsom«'b<..Uy  »p<^uui  tlie  \idJ\  iiiie 
about  so-cailed  s<x:lali/«d  mcliciae  <it  aid 
to  medical  education  la  your  preaence  you  11 
stralghtea  'hem  out.  Arid  *e  can  Ktt  on 
with  the  J<jb  of  Unprovum  the  Nis.Mons 
healtn  without  faiec  iJtauc«  and  the  kiuU 
ol    '  uuw   you   see    It.   oow   yuu  doo't."   shell 


game,   the   A\IA   ha-i   attempted   to  palm   off 
as  llRttlmate  argument. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  country  has  the  m<^t 
advanced  medical  knowledge  and  facilities 
in  the  world.  We  must  and  will  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  cltl- 
Een  with  the  Presidents  health  program. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTEN.^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisccNs  N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  22',  19.50 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  send  to 
the  deuk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared regarding  reactions  which  I  have 
received  from  the  press  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimoua  consent 
that  thi.s  statem.-nt  and  a  series  of  ap- 
pended newspaper  quotations  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

eXATIMKirT   ST    SKNATOS    WILXT.   OF   WlSCOMSm 

Mr.  Pr-isldent.  during  my  12  years  in  public 
office  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  closest  con- 
tact with  the  newspapers  of  my  State  and 
with  editorial  comments  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  have  always  ftlt  that  the  press 
Is  one  of  rur  foremost  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare.  We  of  Wisconsin  are  proud 
of  our  I'apers. 

1    WILCOME    tDrrORlAL    VttWS    PRO    ANTJ   CON 

Like  all  men  In  public  life,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  disagreed  with  some 
particular  newspapers  Yes.  there  have  been 
times  when  I  nave  come  In  for  my  share  of 
being  on  the  receiving  end  of  constructive 
criticisms.  However.  I  w«;lcome  such  con- 
structive comments.  I  feel  that  no  man  In 
public  life  should  be  Immune  to  the  frank 
and  open  comments  of  the  free  press  of  our 
ct-untr^. 

Everyone  of  us  benefits  from  advice  from 
outside  observers.  No  man  Is  so  all- wise  that 
he  can  be  right  all  the  time.  No  man  can 
find  universal  agreement  of  all  his  policies 
all  the  time. 

AFPaxcuTioN  or  riNi  xonoRiAL  avrroKt 

I  I  m,  however,  tremendously  grateful  for 
the  f.ict  that  throughout  my  years  as  United 
States  Senator  I  have  received  literally  hun- 
dreds u{X)n  hundreds  of  very  gracious  edi- 
torial Comments  from  the  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  magazines  rf  Wisconsin  and 
me  Nation  I  iini  humbly  appreciative  for 
their  editorial  support. 

I  am  not  takmn  any  bows  ur  aakmg  for 
any  pals  on  the  b;vck.  but  I  am  merely  stat- 
ing the  facts. 

There  are  thoinr  m  Uie  ranks  of  my  oppo- 
■itk)n  who  have  tried  to  delame  my  record. 
who  have  tried  to  distort  crltlclsma  of  me. 
Boys  win  be  boys,  smear  artists  will  be  smear 
artutji 

But  for  t»ie  sake  of  the  record.  I  am  pre- 
sruMiiK  bel'^w  some  of  the  si-lected  quota- 
tlona  which  have  ap'pe.ired  down  tliruugh 
tn.  years  In  the  newspapers  of  Wisconsin 
c  nirn'TidliiK  my  fflorrs  In  Wiuhingt<ju. 

1  Miink  that  these  ^.  mments  will  show 
that  by  and  large  I  hav«  had  the  support  of 


the  press,  berause  they  recognize  that  I  have 
humbly  been  on  the  job  7  days  a  week.  53 
weeks  a  year,  trying  to  do  a  genuine,  sincere, 
honest  Job  for  the  people  of  our  Stale  and 
Nation— for  peace,  for  prcjsperlty  for  Jree- 
dom.  for  fair  treatment  of  all  groups. 

THESE    XDrrOtlALS    SPTAK    FOB    THEMSELVXS 

A.S  I  stated  at  the  start,  no  man  can  be 
right  100  percent  of  the  time.  But  a  man 
ctn  sincerely  try  as  I  have  tried,  to  be  right 
as  much  of  the  time  as  possible  and  to  win 
the  support  of  as  many  of  our  people  and 
as  many  of  our  newspaper-  as  possible  by 
conscientious  public  service. 

In  a  spirit  therefore  of  humility,  I  am 
presenting  the  facta  and  letting  those  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  I  am  presentlns?  these 
excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  gracious  column  wrlteups  and 
editorials  which  have  been  carried  m  the 
press   regarding   my   efforts   in    the    people's 

behalf. 

I  hope  that  my  readers,  after  reviewing 
these  comments,  will  feel  more  stronaly  than 
ever  before  en  the  wisdom  of  voting  Repub- 
lican Tuesday,  November  7,  1950. 


NxwsPArxa  EDrromtAia  Fhom  Wisconsin  and 
Othxe  Statxs  Encobsing  eiNAToa  WiriT'a 
ErroxTs 

PAST     I.    NEVkaPAPCa      COMMENTS     DURING      ISSO 

(From   the   Palmyra    (Wis.)    Enterprsel 
Southern  Wisconsin  Wxnti-Y  Sums  Up  M.^nt 

REA£iONS  rot  SCFPOHT  OF  SiNATOB  WU.IT 

ALEXANOEa  WiLET,  the  senior  Wisconsin 
Senator  from  Chippewa  Falls,  Just  now  com- 
pleting 12  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Wlceonsln.  Is  presently  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate  on  th« 
only  ticket  he  knows,  the  Rrpubllcan  ticket. 

Senator  Wilet  baa  been  labeled  the  man 
who  works  for  his  constituents:  diligently 
safeguarding  the  Interests  of  Wisconsin's 
prime  indiistry  for  sll  of  his  12  years,  he  is 
well  known  for  his  strict  policy  of  making 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  bis  first  con- 
sideration; be  they  widow,  orphan,  farmer, 
or  small -business  man.  or  veteran,  he  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  the  things  asked  of  him. 

Throughout  the  entire  State  one  can  hear 
hundreds  of  Instances  of  poor  and  rich  allka 
who,  perplexed  over  some  personal  problem, 
have  written  their  senior  Senator  for  aid,  and 
at  all  times  his  help  was  forthcoming. 

He  bus  m  his  12  years  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  man  who  can  be  relied  upon 
tc  do  all  In  his  power  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  ready  at  all  times  to  battle 
the  left-wing  labor  leaders  who  are  even  now, 
as  In  1944,  spreading  their  gospel  of  hate  In 
an  effort  to  unseat  him.  Thuu.sands  of  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  In  Wisconsin  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  administration,  "Beat  Wvlmi." 

But  the  honest  workers,  farmers,  profes- 
sional men.  doctors,  lawyers,  bakers,  gro- 
cers. Mr  Average  Citizen  wasn't  fooled  then 
and  wont  be  now. 

Senator  Wilzt  has  always  maintained  that 
America  should  have  a  Cabinet  Department 
for  Peace.  He  can  t>e  depended  upon  to  fl:;ht 
for  un  adequate  approach  to  our  world  prob- 
lems. He  la  the  kind  of  man  Wtscoustn 
needs  In  his  high  cfDce  to  safeguard  America 
from  another  war — a  world  war  m — bloodier 
than  all  other  wars  oombtaad 

Wisconsin  and  AuMVlai  need  more  men 
like  Wilet  Ln  office.  Men  who  have  the  In- 
terebt  of  the  common  man  at  heart  and  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  bat  for  them.  We  know 
he  la  endowed  with  the  courage  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  with  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  that  for  which  he  speaks. 

Senator  Wiut  has  always  been  the  cham- 
pion in  the  Sanate  of  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  other  cauaea  dear  to  the  Uldwest. 

Senator  Wil^t  can  be  depended  upon  to 
support  the  principles  of  promotion  of  the 
system  of  private  enterprise,  of  conserva- 
tion of  rt sources,  of  equitable  taxes,  effecuve 
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relations,    of    fairness    to    the    con- 
sumei.  and  an   effective  farm  program 

The  pe<ip!e  of  Wl.sconsin  will  go  to  the 
polls  In  November  knowme  that  the  man 
they  want  In  the  United  Slates  Senate  will 
be  Alexandib  Wil^t  and  that  the  rantlngs 
and  ravings  of  his  enemies  are  not  something 
new.  but  a  rehash  of  the  1938  and  1944  cam- 
paigns, designed  to  tear  down  and  defeat 
the  principles  of  check  and  balance  In  the 
Government.  They  know  that  placed  In 
the  hands  of  men  like  Senator  Wn.rr,  the 
American  way  of  life  will  survive. 

fFrom  the  Wisconsin  State  Jotimal| 

Madison    Paper   Cheers   Wilet   Votx  To 

ParyracT  Consumers 

Senator  Alexander  Wilit  wlrs  a  pat  on 
the  back  for  his  pledge  to  protect  natural- 
gas  consumers  from  the  gouse  that  presently 
threatens  them. 

Senator  Wilet's  declaration  that  "con- 
sumer rights  must  be  protected  '  means  one 
vote  that  calls  for  unanimous  praise  from 
a  State  Just  beginning  to  get  the  blessing 
of  natural  gas  and  thus  a  target  for  the 
hungry  rate  raisers. 


(From  the  Green   Bay   Press -Garette| 

Wn.E'  Is  Spokesman  for  American  Wat  or 
Lot 

Senator  Wilet  made  an  Impressive  show- 
ing in  his  two  previous  campaigns.  In 
1938  he  smothered  his  rivals  on  two  party 
ticket.-^.  In  1944  he  triumphed  over  the 
Democratic  nominee  by  about  100.000  votes, 
which  was  no  mean  margin  In  a  Democratic 
Presidential  year. 

Senator  Wilxt,  In  fact,  is  as  strong.  In  our 
view,  as  are  the  Republican  Party  and  Its 
philosophy  as  a  whole  In  Wisconsin.  There 
are  yet  no  signs  that  we  can  see  that  Re- 
publican hegemony  here  will  b  overturned 
soon  Those  who  oppose  Senator  Wilet 
inevitably  oppose  the  Republican  Party  too. 
for  he  is  a  firm  disciple  of  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Republican  idea. 

It  Is  one  of  Senator  Wilxt's  articles  of 
faith  that  the  free-enterprise  system  Is  in- 
herently preferable  to  socla,lism.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  any  meaning  In  mld- 
century.  It  Is  as  the  pollUcal  vehicle  for 
the    free-enterprise    Idea. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  most  violent 
condemnations  of  Senator  Wiltt  s  record 
come  from  those  who  have  advocated  the 
Socialist  principles  and  purposes  with  which 
he   has   stanchly   disagreed. 


(From  the  Janesvllle  Gazette] 

JANESVTI.LE     PaPRR     EPrroalAIITTW     FOR     WnJET 

Reeiiction— Wilet  Endorskmxnt  Sets  Na- 
tional Pace 

The  public  generally  Is  Ignorant  of  what 
might  happen  if  Senator  Alexanobr  Wilet. 
of  Wisconsin,  and  six  other  Senators  now 
facmg  the  election  test,  are  not  sent  back 
to  the  Senate.  Fortunately.  Wisconsin  Re- 
publicans saw  the  need  and  endorsed  Aucx- 
ander  Wilxt  for  reelection  In  November. 

With  the  present  schemes  of  the  admln- 
IW»tlon  almmg  toward  spending  of  bllllona 
for  a  number  of  socialistic  ventures,  the  only 
hope  of  keeping  this  country  from  a  $75,- 
OOOjOOO.OOO  budget  Is  to  retain  Senators  and 
OBBCKaamcn  vtio  sre  known  to  be  sound 
thinkers 

Unless  these  men  are  returned  to  the 
Senate  there  is  little  hope  of  keeping  the 
administration  from  runmng  hog  wild,  jump- 
ing the  Federal  budget  by  whatever  number 
of  billions  fits  their  Brarnan  plans,  socialized 
medicine,  business  financing.  Federal  dam 
pralKto.  fadarallaed  steel  industry,  etc 

SBBator  WBxr  has  proved  his  worth  in  the 
aanate.  He  serves  Wisconsin  well  More 
taipartant.  oe  serves  the  Nation  as  a  leader 
Nattaaal  Legislature.  He  should  be 
tu  the  Senate. 


(From  the  Waukesha  Daily  Preemf.n) 
Wackxsha  Paper  Pkaises   Fight  for  Mail 

Service 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  should  recf  gnize 
the  fine  work  of  United  States  Senator 
Alex  Wilet  Is  doing  with  respect  to  having 
postal  service  restored.  He  called  Postmaster 
Dcnaldsons  order  an  outi-age  the  day  it  was 
issued  and  has  continued  to  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  service  could  be  restored 
without  a  cent  of  additional  expense  to  the 
taxpayer. 

[Prom  the  Mobile   (Ala)    Press-Register  J 

Alabama  Paper  LAtms  Fight  Ac\inst 

SocLALizxi)  Mtxacotm 

When  Senator  WasT  warns  of  the  fallacy 
and  danger  of  socialized  medicine,  he  doe* 
the  Nation  a  genuine  good  deed. 

He  has  Just  sounded  such  a  warning  from 
the  lloor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  declared  that  "Government  contn^  0* 
medicine  will  result  in  a  lowering  of 
America's  health  standards  and  In  a  further 
move  down  the  road  to  state  socialism  tn 
the  United  States  ' 

Moreover,  he  pointed  to  the  further  great 
waste  of  tax  money  that  can  be  expected  If 
Federal  bureaucracy  gets  Its  hands  on 
medicine. 

"Government  control  of  medicine  will 
mean.  "  he  said,  "more  national  deficits 
because  uncounted  billions  of  dollars  will  be 
squandered  by  bureaucrats  "' 

Senator  Wilet  Is  correct  when  he  says 
Government  control  of  medicine  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 


[Prom  the  ^^wano  County  (Wis  >  Journal  I 
NoaiHUOf  WwcoNsiN  Weiklt  aftirms  Wilet 

EtTPPOET 

There  Is  probably  not  a  single  home  In  the 
county  that  has  not  heard  of  the  efforts  this 
outstanding  Senator  has  put  forth  to  help 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Wilet  was  first  elect«3  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1938.  He  has  since 
been  reelected.  He  had  been  a  lawyer  and 
businessman  and  farmer,  having  successfully 
operated  a  dairy  farm  for  some  30  years. 

Senator   Wilxt    has   visited   often    in    this 
county  and  has  many  friends  in  Shawano. 
•  •  •  • 

The  third  highest  ranking  Republican  In 
the  Senate  is  Alexander  Wilet.  of  Wisconsin. 
He  has  sufficient  seniority  to  be  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  -«rve  Wisconsin.  This  is 
particularly  Important  In  this  grave  hour 
of  International  need  arising  out  of  the 
Korean  war.  In  time  of  crises,  you  need  men 
or  experience  In  public  cQce — not  novices 
who  would  take  years  to  find  cut  what  gov- 
ernment Is  all  about 

Most  of  the  work  of  Coneress  is  necessarily 
done  m  committees.  Senates  W:i-et  oc- 
cupies committee  posts  of  a  higher  rank  than 
has  ever  before  been  attained  by  a  Wisconsin 
legislator  in  102  years  of  Badger  statehood. 

During  the  Eiightieth  Congress.  Senator 
WuET  was  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Judiciary  Committee  which  handles  the 
Nation's  antitrust  affairs,  civil  liberties,  anti- 
Ccmmunist  efforts,  etc.  The  Senator  ts  the 
only  Wisconsin  man  who  has  ever  been  chair- 
man of  this  influential  committee. 

P.*aT  n.  CoMMXNTS  Prior  to  This  Yeas 

I  From  the  Washir.cton  Times  Herald) 

CAprr.AL  Paper  Lai^js  Hm  Inecstrt 

He  works  hard.  As  chairman  of  the  Im- 
p<->rtant  Judici.iry  Committee,  which  handles 
a  third  of  all  Senate  legislation,  he  perwnaily 
reported  out  205  bills  last  session,  more  than 
any  other  man  In  the  House  or  Senate 

He  Is  very  religious  hates  "synthetic  thlnk- 
ink*.  ■  such  as  Henry  Waiiacc  s  "cockeyed 
Ideas." 


[From  the  Reserve  Officer  1 
Leai»r  for  Prcparcdni2>s.  Peace 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet  has  scored  a  long 
list  of  legislative  "Arsts  In  his  career  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  Including  his  warnings 
long  oefore  the  advent  of  A'orld  War  II.  of 
the  dan£;er  of  an  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
potential  danger  of  critical  shortaijes  of  war- 
time materials,  the  dangers  of  overcentrailza- 
tion  of  government  and  mdiutry  His  pio- 
neering suggestion  f  jr  a  permaner:  ii.iison 
groi'p  between  the  Sena'-e  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  I>'partment  of  State  w;is 
acclaimed  durir.i:  the  war  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  as  "the  m<:)st  important,  con- 
structive and  forward-loc^icmg  suggestion  on 
behalf  cf  the  future  peace  which  h.^s  come 
firom  Congress  since  tr?  United  States  for- 
mally entered  the  war." 

I  From   the  Brllllon    (Wl?  i    New?! 

Wisconsin  Newspaper  Applactw  Ftc.ht 
Against  Socialism 

"It  15  well  that  Senator  Wilet  has  so  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  tt-  his  constituents 
and  his  country.  Would  that  we  had  more 
people  so  diligently  devoted  to  our  way  of 
lite  and  the  comforts  it  has  brought  us  com- 
pared to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  social- 
isticaily  dominated  countries." 


(Prom  the  Young  People's  Friend,  Anderson, 

Ind  ; 
Cht-rch   Macatine   Dtscrtbes   Warmth 

Fifty  of  the  Church  editors  met  In  the  Sen- 
ate dining  room.  There  were  two  recular 
waiters  serving  our  group  but  our  time  was 
limited  and  Senator  Wilet  cot  up  and  helped 
serve  He  did  this  in  a  nntural,  unstrained 
manner  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  It 
looked  tc  me  like  a  good  example  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  fellowship. 

Earlier  the  Senator  made  a  good  speech. 
He  emphasized  what  I  have  believed  and  ad- 
vocated for  a  long  time  "It  l.<;  not  by  legU- 
lation  alone  but  by  Increased  spiritual  knowl- 
edge and  activity  that  the  way  will  be  opened 
for  us  to  advance  ■■ 

[Prom  the  Sheboyean   .Wis  i   Press] 
Democratic  Paper   Boosts  Wilet  Prochctse 

Battle 

Senator  Warr  took  the  floor  last  week  in 
an  address  calling  attention  to  the  so-called 
P'.ynr.outh-plus  plan  which  has  penalized 
W:sct)nsln  producers  of  cheese  more  than  43.- 
OOG.OOO,  and  still  the  order  prevails  We 
want  to  compliment  ancj  congratulate  him  for 
making  such  an  important  contribution  In 
the  interest  of  an  industry  that  made  Wis- 
consin tops  as  the  cheese-producing  State 
before  the  war  and  until  MPR  289  was  put 
mto  effect  by  the  Government. 


[Prom  the  PHrkersbure  tW    Va  t    News} 
FaoTFCTCR   oi    Rights   of   48   Statts 

There  has  been  much  talk  8lx>ut  the  dis- 
appearance of  State  rights  explicitly  reserved 
In  the  Constitution  but  very  little  if  anything 
has  been  don?  about  it  It  rem.ainiK!  for 
United  States  Senator  Alexander  Wn.rr.  of 
Wisconsin,  to  take  the  first  practical  step  to 
attempt   to  gam  relief. 

It  is  all  but  too  late  unless  the  people  sue 
stirred  to  action.  Senator  Wilet  proposes  an 
investigation  to  determine  Just  how  fr,r  this 
trend  of  encroachment  and  obliteration  of 
the  States  has   pr'X-eeded      •      •      • 

Mr  W.-LET  says  the  situation  urgently  de- 
mands such  an  inquiry,  and  we  say  that  he 
Is  exactly  right. 

We  hope  that  somethine  .■:omes  of  Senator 
WiLETs  far-seemg  and  ccurageouB  resolu- 
tion. 
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{Prom  the  Boston  Herald  1 
Wnxfs  Fah  L*flo«  P«o<«AM  Hailcs  bt 

M>iftm""'  '*  Piirat 
It  Is  good  to  hwu-  that  out  oT  the  confused 
and  frightened  dl*cu«ioa8  In  Wa*hlngton 
•bout  prmctlcal  w«y»  »nd  me*n«  of  control- 
Ung  raonopoltetlc  l«Dor  at  leMt  one  dettnlte. 
gtralghtionra'd  profram  h«i  emerged-  Sen- 
ator ALXZAKDES  WlUT.  R*pUbllC*n  Of 
^fia^^H*^".  to*»  announced  that  he  wtll 
tp7f»«nr  In  the  new  Cougres*  a  10-polnt 
program     *     *     *. 

Tou  cannot  faU  to  agree  with  him  on  the 
trnperatlve  ne«J  at  finding  some  method  to 
end  for  once  and  for  all  time  shutdowns  in  In- 
dtistrlea  f  ■rntlBl  to  public  safety  and  health. 


IPtom  the  New  York  Sun] 
HATIOMAI.      COLCMHIST      Enooesis      Phcpiaci 


Billions  are  spent  for  war  and  war  prepara- 
tion but  virtually  nothlzig  la  ipent  to  prevent 
war  except  when  a  criala  arises. 

There  Is  no  department  of  OoTemment 
which  gives  its  undirtded  attention  to  the 
subject  of  peace.  Osnatrir  ALBLunmi  Wn.rr. 
of  Wisconsin.  RepoMtom.  had  a  good  Idea 
about  thla  and  made  a  speech  about  It  In 
tbe  Senate  a  year  aaro  He  autreested  that  a 
Department  of  Peace  be  established  to  con- 
coitxata  and  specialize  on  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

Ifkvm  Through  the  Washington  Keyhole] 
puan  foa  Visiom.  CotntAca.  Statxsmansbip 
Wisconatn's  BepubUcan  senior  Senator. 
ALiZAHDn  WiLJET,  has  done  a  consistently 
fine  Job  for  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  Few  Senators  have  as  long  a  list 
of  legtslatlve  "firsts"  and  of  constructive 
bills  Introduced  as  Alex  Whxt.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  vision,  courage  and  states- 
manship that  his  State  and  Nation  recoc:- 
nlae  they  need  so  desperately  In  these  critical 
ttmca. 


Tax  BUI  Aids  Oil  Interests,  Lawyers  Told 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

Of  COLOB-VIX3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  CARROLL.'  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  19.  1950  retarding 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H  R  8920.  the 
pending  tax  biU.  whicn  would  have  con- 
verted ordinary  income  from  oil  produc- 
tion to  capital  gain : 
Tax  Bill  Aid*  Oti.  VfrrtMxgn.  Lawydis  Toid 

The  Federal  tax  bill  which  may  aeon  be- 
come law  contains  gross,  almost  crude  In- 
equities and  ravors  •oil  inieresU  and  every- 
thing that  snaells  of  oil."  Dean  Brwln  N  Grls- 
woid,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  declared  yes- 
terday. 

The  noted  educator  teed  off  on  tbe  pend> 
Ing  tax  bUl  In  a  speech  to  the  tax  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  convention. 

He  told  the  tax  lawyers  it  waa  their  duty 
to  do  s'jmethlng  to  renaedy  the  situation. 
that  they  owe  s  duty  to  "John  Q  Public"  as 
well  as  to  the  moneyed  corpriratlons. 

"In  tJmea  when  taxea  must  be  hl«h.  It  Is 
moat  easenilal  that  they  should  be  entirely 
aacdlacrtminatory."  he  said  'But  we  are 
•boot  to  enact  a  tax  law  whlcn  cuiilains 
gross,  almost  crude  inequities." 


Particularly  discriminating,  he  said,  were 
the  provisions  favoring  the  oil  equities. 

•Where  was  the  TOlce  of  the  tax  section 
on  that  matter?"  he  asked.  'The  tax  section 
ought  to  be  quick  to  act  In  the  public  In- 
terest. John  Q.  Taxpayer  needs  our  help, 
too." 

OlTlng  a  review  of  recent  trenda  In  Fed- 
eral taxation.  Orlswoia  urged  the  lawyers 
to  stop  grumbling  about  taxation. 

He  declared: 

•Certainly,  we  as  tax  lawyers  ought  to 
complain  very  little  8t)out  the  taxes.  I  will 
ven-.ure  the  thought  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  person  In  this  room  who  Is  not  better  off 
because  we  have  had  high  taxes  than  he 
would  be  without  taxes  or  even  lower  taxes. 
•  •  •  We  are  aJl  so  accustomed  to  groan- 
ing hlx3ut  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  to  think- 
ing about  how  much  we  would  have  If  we  had 
for  ourselves  all  of  the  money  we  have  paid 
for  taxes  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we 
would  never  have  had  the  money  la  the 
first  place  If  It  were  not  for  taxes.  Most  of 
us  would  not  have  as  much  left  after  taxes  If 
it  were  not  for  the  taxes. 

"We  have  long  had  death  and  taxes  as  the 
two  standards  of  Inevitability.  But  there 
are  tiiosc  who  believe  that  death  is  the  pref- 
erable of  the  two.  'At  least,'  as  one  man  said, 
"there's  one  advantage  about  death — it 
doesnt  get  worse  every  time  Congress 
meets,'  •* 


A  Record  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JUISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  considered  it  a  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  have  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  over  a  period  of  years, 
during  which  problems  of  great  import- 
ance have  come  before  the  Congress  for 
solution.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any 
similar  length  of  time  m  our  Nations 
history,  except  of  course,  the  years  sur- 
rounding our  birth  as  a  Nation,  and  its 
sub-sequent  preservation  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  have  so  many  and 
varied  problem*;  affecting  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people  been  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  service  the 
Nation  had  a  period  of  so-called  pros- 
perity. We  learned  to  our  sorrow  in 
1929  that  it  was  not  of  an  enduring  char- 
actor.  There  followed  a  period  of  dis- 
tress that  brought  great  hardship  to 
our  people.  Many  were  reduct^d  to  the 
mere  necessities  of  life.  In  some  in- 
stances it  was  difficult  to  get  even  such. 
There  was  hardly  a  segmen'  of  our  peo- 
ple who  did  not  experience  hard  times. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  need  for  sym- 
pathetic understandinK  upon  the  part 
of  legislators  in  Congress.  Never  was 
there  a  time  that  called  more  clearly 
for  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers  of 
every  kind  and  character  were  calling 
for  relief.  My  experience  as  a  small 
child,  dtiring  the  Cleveland  depression  in 
the  early  1890  s  gave  me  an  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic  heart  for  those  who 
suffered  in  this  last  depression.  I  con- 
sidered  it   a   pnvllCe;e   to   be   a   Member 


of  Congress  and  help  in  every  way  pos- 
sible by  word  and  vote  to  support  those 
measures  that  gave  promise  of  help  to  a 
distressed  and  discouraged  people. 
While  some  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
constitutional  right  to  enact  Federal  leg- 
islation of  this  character,  I  can  say 
that  never  did  such  doubt  arise  in  my 
mind.  I  was  ever  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  was  founded  to  provide 
for  th^  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of 
our  people,  and,  that  under  the  all-in- 
clusive welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  pass  legislation  of  a  helpful  char- 
acter. As  I  look  back  on  those  days  it 
is  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  privileged 
to  be  in  Congress  and  help  in  the  work 
so  necessary  to  be  done  in  those  fateful 
days. 

In  this  period  of  depression  many  acts 
of  substantial  character  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  people  were  adopted.  Of 
course  there  were  the  several  types  of 
relief  measures  to  provide  employment 
for  the  unemployed,  assistance  to  mu- 
nicipal bodies  in  the  form  of  public  works 
projects  that  enabled  localities  to  build 
schools,  and  other  necessary  construc- 
tion that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  Federal  relief  to  the  hard- 
pressed  local  taxpayers,  mortgage  assist- 
ance to  stem  the  tide  of  foreclosures.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  obstacles  with  which  they 
were  faced,  loans  to  businessmen  to  en- 
able them  to  carrj'  on  and  thereby  in- 
crease employment.  Federal  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits  that  was  necessary  to  re- 
vive confidence,  and  many  other  meas- 
ures of  so  many  and  varud  kinds  that 
It  is  impossible  in  the  short  confines  of 
these  remarks  to  enumerate  them  all. 

I  gave  support  to  all  this  le:?i.'?lation. 
I  endeavored  so  far  as  my  influence  and 
vote  was  concerned  to  further  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  good 
that  was  done  as  a  result  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  depres.<5ion 
period  we  were  engulfed  in  WorH  War 
II.  Pearl  Harbor  came  upon  us  a  bolt 
out  -^f  a  clear  sky.  We  were  caught  un- 
prepared. Following  our  entrance  into 
war  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  our  mili- 
tary strength,  make  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  our  service  men  and  women, 
make  financial  arrangements  to  enable 
our  industries  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. Questions  of  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  were  arising  continually. 
All  of  this  required  time  and  efTort  to 
solve.  Congreijs  v^a.s  in  continuous  ses- 
sion and  worked  day  and  night  in  an 
effort  to  do  its  part. 

We  came  out  of  the  war  victorious  but 
with  problems  that  were  staggering. 
Problems  that  required  prayerful  con- 
sideration. Problems  of  future  peace, 
world  security,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
nations  destroyed  and  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering people.  I  saw  these  conditions 
first  hand.  I  was  appointed  to  a  special 
committee  by  Congress  to  study  the  post- 
war problems  of  Europe.  We  visited 
England.  France.  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Russia.  Iran. 
Egypt.  Greece,  and  Italy.  We  met  and 
conferred  with  the  leaders  in  govetn- 
ment  in  all  of  these  countries.  We  w  ere 
the  only  committee  of  Congress  that  had 
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a  direct  across  the  table  conference  with 
SUlin.     The  meeting   was  held   in  the 
Kremlin.     We   also   met   in   conference 
His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius.     We  came  in 
contact  not  only  with  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, but,  also  the  businessmen  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  people.     We  heard  their 
pleas  for  help.     We  saw   the  need.     In 
addition  to  all  of  this,  we  conferred  with 
our  own  Ambassadors  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  our  own  country.     We  met 
and  talked  with  our  military  leaders  from 
General    Ei.senhower    through    all    the 
grades  to  pnvaU-s  in  the  field  and  the 
17,000  service  men  on  the  ship  by  which 
we  returned.     If  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress ever  got  first  hand  information,  our 
committee  did     Upon   our   return,    we 
made  our  report  to  President  Truman  in 
the  White  Hou.se.     We  informed  hun  ol 
what  we  had  seen  and  heard.     We  made 
recommendations  direct  to  him.    We  did 
hkew  ise  with  respect  to  Congress.     There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  per- 
formed a  very  useful  .service  to  Congress 
and    the    people    of    our    country.    It 
helped  us  greatly  in  meeting  those  early 
postwar  problems. 

But.  the  war  had  also  left  us  with  many 
perplexing  problems  at  home.  Controls 
of  one  kind  and  another  that  were  neces- 
sary in  tune  of  war.  became  irksome  after 
the  war  was  ended,  high  cost  of  living, 
inflation  in  other  forms,  heavy  taxation, 
and.  many  other  perplexing  problems 
had  to  be  decided. 

And.  now  that  we  are  hardly  out  of 
World  War  II.  and  before  all  of  its  prob- 
lems, foreign  and  domestic,  had  been 
settled  we  are  in  the  Korean  war.  And. 
again  we  are  faced  with  problems  that 
are  pressing  in  character.  Caught  un- 
prepared and  without  proper  and  suf- 
ficient military  equipment  we  must  build 
again  the  military-  machine  that  went 
out  of  existence  with  the  ending  of  World 

War  U. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  Militan-"  Aflau-s  Committee, 
and   now   the  Corruniltee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.    In  my  two  pre- 
vious a.ssignments  the  information  that 
I  gained  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in 
deciding  is-sues  of  a  military  character. 
The  committee  to  which  I  am  presently 
assigned  has  an  exceedingly  extensive 
jurisdiction  covering  outstanding  activi- 
ties such  as  all  forms  of  transportation, 
including  rail.  bus.  motortrucks,  inland 
and  coastal  waterways ;  communications, 
which   includes   radio,    television,   tele- 
phone,  telegraph,  and  cables;   security 
exchange  and  certain  types  of  invest- 
ment legislation;  Federal  power,  relatmg 
to  interstate  transmission  of  all  forms 
of  power,  including  electricity,  natural 
gas.  and  related  subjects;  Federal  trade, 
which  covers  trade  practices;  civil  avia- 
tion and  all  that  relates  to  the  operation 
and  control  of  all  types  of  civU  aircraft; 
food  and  drugs,  to  insure  safety  and  hon- 
esty in  the  administration  of  such  to  our 
people ;  Btu-eau  of  Standards,  relating  to 
scientific  development ;  enemy  property. 
to  provide  for  the  administration  and 
settlement  of  the  property  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Government,  taken  over  by 
it  as  a  result  of  the  last  war ;  petroleum. 
in  all  its  different  a.^pects,  including  pro- 
ducUon,    refinement,    distribution,   and 


sale.  The  committee  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  public  health.  It  is  this,  more 
than  any  other  subject  within  the  juris- 
diction of  our  committee,  that  has  given 
me  a  feeling  of  genuine  pleasure  and 
appreciation  of  doing  something  con- 
structive and  worth  while  for  all  of  our 
people  The  accomplishments  of  our 
committee,  and  in  which  I  feel  honored 
to  have  had  a  part,  have  been  wide- 
spread, and  have  materially  advanced 
the  welfare  of  our  people.  I  am  pleased 
that  some  of  this  le^^islation  bears  my 
name,  and  all  of  the  bills  have  had  my 
active  support. 

No  better  advice  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  people  of  a  congressional  district, 
than  that  given  some  years  ago.  by 
Champ  Clark,  Democrat.  *hen  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  said: 

Men  should  be  sent  to  Congress  becau5€ 
they  can  be  of  service,  and  having  proved 
that  they  are  oJ  service,  wisdom  dictates 
that  they  shou'  "  b.  kept  here  so  lone  as  th;y 
continue  to  be  of  service,  and  It  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  of  cap.city.  character.  Indtistry. 
and  gocxl  habits  Increases  In  exact  proportion 
to  his  length  of  service. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  setting 
forth  my  experience  in  Congress  because 
I  believe  that  we  nee''  men  of  experience 
in  Congress  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
history.  I  trust  that  my  experience  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  will  enable  me  to 
do  my  part  as  manfully,  courageously, 
and  as  well  as  our  boys  are  doing  their 
part  in  Korea  And.  with  God's  help  I 
will  do  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


Retailers  of  America 
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or  Missouai 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

li' •  MOULDEk.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tailers of   America  are   entitled   to   full 
recognition  for  their  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  peoole  at  the  country-  cross- 
roads, in  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
of  America.     From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  history  of  cur  great  and  powerful 
Nation  the  retail  merchants  have  been 
an  indi-spensable   influence   toward   our 
progress   and   prosperous   development. 
Our  national  economy,  our  great  indus- 
tries, and  our  everyday  way  of  life  could 
not  function  without  the  services  of  the 
retailers,  the  grocer?'  store,  the  general 
store,  the  drugstore,  the  hardvare  store, 
feed  stores,  equipment  stores,  the  cloth- 
ing store,  the  furniture  store,  the  garages, 
hotels,  restaurants,  the  filling  stations, 
the  specialty  shops  and  stores  and  others. 
They   are   service   institutions   and   the 
channels  through  which  our  great  com- 
merce flows  and  depends  upon.     They 
are  essential  in  every  comm'oiKty.  and 
the  retailer  is  a  civic  leader  in  the  affairs 
and  progress  of  every  community. 

Mv  first  job  was  in  my  father's  grocery 
store.  It  was  hard  work.  Che  hours 
were  Irng  and  the  work  was  confining. 


Retailing  is  a  skilled  occupation.  A  man 
needs  the  power  of  Samson,  the  resource- 
fulness of  Napoleon,  the  determination 
and  patience  of  Job.  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
jury  of  Solomons.  However,  my  early 
training,  workirg  for  my  lather  in  the 
grocery  store,  was  a  valuable  education 
and  experience  of  nostalgic  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  elementary  rules  and 
principles  appUcable  for  the  success  of 
retailers  should  be  applied  in  Govern- 
ment affairs.  Our  Government  is  a 
combination  of  political,  business,  and 
social  science,  and  in  order  to  succeed  in 
our  endeavor  to  render  governmental 
services  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people,  we  must,  insofar  as  expendi- 
tures and  finances  are  concerned,  con- 
duct and  administer  govemmenul  af- 
fairs and  services  on  sound  business 
methods 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  self-esteemed  immortality  on 
earth  is  a  Government  bureau."  and  I 
believe  that  Members  of  the  Eighty-flrst 
Congress  are  fully  aware  of  and  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  various  bosses,  heads, 
or  depMirtment  executives  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus  and  agencies,  as  well  as 
many  of  their  assistants  and  other  em- 
ployees, are  inclined  to  be  contemptuous 
of  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress,  and  frequently  thumb 
their  noses  with  derision  at  Congress. 

We  must  not  jokingly  say  or  believe 
that  a  bureaucrat  is  a  Democrat  holding 
a  Government  job  which  a  Republican 
wants.  In  fact,  thousands  are  Repub- 
hcans.  but.  in  my  opinion,  the  majority 
of  such  Government  jobholders  are 
neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans: 
thev  are  Government  bureau  politicians 
and  speciaUsts  in  obtaining  and  keeping 
influential  positions  in  our  Government. 
Waste  and  red  tape  are  twin  brothers. 
They  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  present 
civil-service  system  permits,  encourages, 
and  '^esults  in  bureau  expansion  by  am- 
bitious bureaucrats.  This  is  what  one 
Government  official  said  several  years 
ago: 

"I  have  seen  guys  take  a  Job  that  used  to 
be  done  bv  two  girls  and  build  It  Into  a  spe- 
cial section  employing  more  than  a  dozen 
people  That  way  they  cculd  point  to  tbe 
number  of  employees  under  their  supervi- 
sion and  get  themselves  a  higher  clvU-serrtc« 
ratine  and  a  boost  in  pay.  I  once  watched  a 
man  who  took  a  simple  job,  subdivided  It 
Into  eight  functions,  wrote  lots  of  memo- 
randa, hired  more  people,  called  staff  confer- 
ences, had  the  minutes  of  the  conference  re- 
corded, mimeographed,  and  distributed,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  on.     He  became  a  big  shot." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  my  state- 
ment and  argument  on  the  29th  day  of 
June,  last  year,  when  I  -said;  "We  must 
strive  to  promote  economy,  efficiency, 
and  improved  service  m  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  m  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrmient.  We  are 
employed  by  the  people  as  their  Repre- 
sentat  ves  in  Congress  to  provide  the 
proper  legislation  for  the  efScient  ex- 
ecution of  their  Government  business." 

As  a  Member  of  the  Eighty -first  Con- 
gress I  am  proud  of  my  support  and 
vote  for  H.  R.  2361.  a  bill  providing  for 
the  reor^ramzation  of  Gc%'eniment  agen- 
cies and'  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
approved  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
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ReprcsentatlTW  en  the  2Cth  day  of  June 
1M9.  This  bUl.  H  R  2361.  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  signed  and  approred  by 
ttie  Pres*(*ent  and  Is  now  Public  Ij»w  109. 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Under  the  prorislons  of  the  bill,  now 
PabUe  La»  109.  BIjhty- first  Coneress. 
the  President  Is  aothortzed  to  examine, 
and  fr«n  tlm*  to  time  reexamine,  the 
organtwtkwi  of  aU  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent  and  deteualiie  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  to  aooompUsb  the 
following  purposes: 

l5t.  To  promote  the  better  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
OoTemment  and  of  its  acencies  and 
functions  and  the  expeditions  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business 
~~  Id.  To  reduce  expenditures  and  pro- 
mote economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  efllclent  operaucn  of 
the  Govenunent: 

3d.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable: 

4th  To  proup.  coordinate,  and  con- 
solidate agencies  and  functions  of  the 
G9vemment.  as  nearly  as  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  maior  purpose  >: 

5th.  To  reduce  the  number  of  agencies 
by  con-olMatme  th.3se  havin^j  sim.lar 
functions  under  a  single  head,  and  to 
abolish  such  agencies  or  functions 
thereof  a--  may  not  be  neccssarj-  for  the 
efBcieni  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and 

6th.  To  eliminate  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  effort. 

P-^blic  La  V  109.  Eitrhty-flrst  Congress. 
declares  that  the  public  interest  de- 
mands the  carrymg  out  of  the  purposes 
specified  m  the  above-numbered  sub- 
sections 1  to  6.  inclusive,  and  thai  such 
purposes  may  be  accomplished  in  great 
measure  by  proceeding  under  the  pro- 
vi-sior^  of  the  act.  and  can  be  accom- 
pUsTied  more  speedily  thereby  than  by 
the  enactment  of  specific  letoslaiion. 

Since  the  enacinient  of  that  law  the 
President  has  submitted  numerous  kot- 
emmental  reorganization  plans  and  I 
have  vigorously  supported  and  voted  (or 
such  plana,  which  I  hope  the  executive 
department  will  effectively  execute  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  109, 
passed  by  this  Congress  If  not,  then  we 
should  pass  specific  legislation  to  com- 
pel the  achievement  of  our  goal  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  our  Gcvern- 
meni  so  that  it  wiU  give  better  service 
at  lower  co&Ls  to  all  citizenjs. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  th's  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record  as  pert  of  my  statement  an 
editorial  publiahed  in  the  Columbia 
Daily  Tribune,  May  15.  Id50.  as  follows: 

Mouuna  Vom  roa  Ecohomt 

Whrn  u  came  time  to  act  on  an  amend- 
ment to  rut  S600X)00U)00  otX  the  general  ap- 
pr-r'^i'^  n  b:.l  til  the  HooM  lact  week.  Rep- 
re  e  Mc«(.AM  MouLBBi  wa«  ths  only 
De..  '  amofm  tUa  Mlaaourl  delegation 
wl.^  v.^a  {or  economy  in  Oovenuneot. 
When  .t  came  time  to  act.  all  ttie  rest  of 
Mlaaourl'i  Democratic  Congrcaamen  voted 
fcT  spending,  in  aplte  of  tb«  tmet  that  tome 
or  tbem  had  prevlouslj  Indulged  in  a  lot 
of  tAlk  about  •oononj. 

Added  to  cuta  already  made  by  the  HouM 
Appruiiruuooa  Coounittce  beXura  tba  bttl 
raarhwl  th«  Sioat,  the  omnibus  apprupriH- 
tiom  aMSaure  la  now  mora  than  12.000.000.- 
000  below  the  sum  raqilMUd  by  Presldetit 


Truman  If  the  House  cuta  aund  up.  gen- 
eral appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing neit  July  1  will  be  approximately  •28.- 
500.000.000 

We  believe  a  big  majority  of  the  people 
of  America — particularly  tho«e  In  rural 
area*— «re  opposed  to  the  kind  nf  big  spend- 
ing the  Federal  Government  has  carried  en 
since  the  war.  In  every  case  where  the 
people  have  gotten  their  hands  on  a  twaiot 
to  pass  oa  a  tax  increase  they  have  voU>d  it 
duwn  by  a  thumping  majority. 

This  btlng  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
then  those  Members  of  Congress  who  do  a 
lot  of  talking  about  economy  In  Oovemment 
and  then  vote  for  a  continuation  of  btg 
spendina:  are  out  of  step  with  their  con- 
siituetiu.  They  haven't  the  courage  to 
star.  .  i  when  the  time  comes  to  really 

do   .'  .g   about   reducing   the   cost   of 

Go^-^rnment  so  that  deficits  can  be  wiped 
out  and  taxes  reduced.  They  could  go  on 
talking  economy  forever,  but  unless  they  are 
willing  to  Tote  fcr  it.  there  Is  no  hope  for  the 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Representative  Motnjtxx  stands  out  as  an 
exception  to  this  unfortunate  rule  that  seems 
to  prevail  among  Members  of  Congress.  He 
&ays  he  is  (or  economy.  And.  lo  and  behold, 
he  votes  for  economy. 

Since  the  date  of  that  editorial  our 
country  has  been  compelled  to  expand  Its 
military  operations  and  national  defen.se 
program,  and  addiiional  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  t>een  necessarily  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  that  policy  and 
program  to  provide  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  security,  which  policy  and  pro- 
pram  received  my  vigorous  support  and 
vote  in  Congress.  Even  so.  such  neces- 
sary additional  appropriations  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  limit 
other  expenditures  to  the  lowest  amount 
consistept  with  efficient  performance  of 
essential  duties,  by  eliminating  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  service,  by  con- 
solidating governmental  services,  and  by 
abolishing  unnecessary  governmental 
functions,  services,  and  activities. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD.  I  mclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
22.    1950: 

ExPAMsioMiSM    IN   Asia 

In  undertaking  tu  present  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  apoatle  of  peace  and  the  western 
democracies,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
as  the  imperiaiuit  exponent  uX  expansiouum, 
Mr.  VutUiusky  returned  to  some  iaxnillar 
falsehoods  In  his  first  major  address  to  the 
Geiveral  Assembly.  '"The  Soviet  people,"  be 
declared,  "Is  alien  to  military  tendencies  and 
expaaslonlet  plans  stKh  as  thr><>e  which  in- 
fltience  and  lead  the  Influential  clrcU-s  in  con- 
trol of  oapMaHsllc  countries."  A  Uttle  later 
he  beoMBS  mow  explicit  and  charged  that 
General  MacArthur  had  expounded  upon  ex- 
pansionist plans  against  China  and  against 
the  whole  Pacific  region. 

Apparently  expansionism  Is  the  keynote  In 
the  present  vocabulary  of  abuse,  taklnj  Its 


place  alongside  the  familiar  full 
against  Imperialism  and  colonialUm.  It  has 
long  bet-n  the  theme  of  the  North  Korean 
Communists  and  their  Russian  mentors  that 
the  nlm  of  United  States  policy  was  to  make 
K'-rci*  an  American  colony.  Presumably  Mr. 
VIslUnsky  Is  trylni?  to  put  some  rhi^torlcal 
meat  on  the  skeleton  of  this  lie  wiih  hla 
pumpi  concern  with  expansion. 

In  any  caae  It  will  be  worth  ^hlle  to  look 
at  the  record  of  tho  expansionist  capitu  l:>lic 
countries  m  Asia  In  recent  yeiirs.  It  may  t)e 
worth  while  to  see  how  it  compares  with 
the  reccrd  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  same 
area.  For  the  time  beln»  we  can  disregard 
the  mammoth  depredation  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion In  the  weet  and  see  what  the  Imperialists 
and  the  CommunUts  have  done  In  Asia. 
Here  is  a  small  part  of  the  record: 

Great  Britain:  Granted  Independence  to 
India.  Pakistan.  Burma,  and  Ceylon;  e^tab- 
luiUed  Malayan  cltlzeu.^hlp  and  Instituted  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  In  Malajra 
In  the  express  Interest  of  the  indigenous 
population:  retroceded  the  Welhelwci  naval 
base  to  China:  gave  up  extraterritorial  posi- 
tions In  Shanghars  International  settlement 
and  other  Chinese  cities;  expressed  the  wUl- 
In^ness  to  enter  negotiation  with  China  on 
the  retrocession  of  Bang  Kong  whenever  the 
Chinese  were  prepared  to  take  over  the  ob- 
vious obligations:  undertook  the  substan- 
tial -eduction  of  military  ind  navr\l  estab- 
lishments In  Asia  wherever  poeslble. 

France:  FYance  has  not  moved  as  rapidly 
as  Great  Britain  In  modifying  the  colonial 
position,  nor  :is  rapidly  as  maiiy  per&oBS 
would  desire.  But  Prance  has  recognized  the 
right  of  Indochina  to  self-gcvernment  and 
has  set  up  at  least  partially  Independent 
regimes  for  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambcdla. 
laiiewlse  the  colony  of  Chandemagor  has 
been  returned  to  India  after  a  plebtsctte. 
What  action  has  been  take  has  all  been 
away  from  expansionism  rather  than  toward 
It. 

The  Netherlands:  Granted  political  inde- 
pendence to  Indonesia  and  refrained  from 
retaliation  when  the  Indonesians  modified 
the  agreement  against  Dutch  wishes  by  creat- 
ing a  unitary  state. 

The  United  States:  Granted  complete  In- 
dependence to  the  Phlllpplr.es:  provided  for 
the  Iristltutlon  of  civil  government  In  Guam 
and  Simoa:  placed  the  fcRmer  Japanese-held 
islands  under  a  trusteeship  and  Invited 
United  Nations  Inspection  and  criticism;  re- 
nounced all  special  privUeges  and  unequal 
rights  In  China;  made  and  is  still  making 
every  effort  to  end  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

In  that  record  there  Is  a  significant  absence 
of  terrltcrlal  expansion  Annexation  some- 
how doesn't  appear.  No  fresh  spheres  of 
Influence  have  t>een  created  Everywhere 
there  have  been  changes  and  they  have  all 
Leen  In  the  direction  of  greater  UberUes  for 
more  persons. 

New  for  a  quick  look  at  the  corresponding 
record  In  Asia  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fcun- 
talnhead  of  this  antlcxpanslonlst  sentiment. 
Will  It  bear  a  similar  Inspection?  What 
Asiatic  people  has  the  Soviet  Union  made  In- 
dependent of  Its  rule? 

The  Soviet  Union-  Annexed  Tannu  Tuva; 
annexed  southern  Sakhalin;  annexed  the 
KurUca:  took  complete  control  ( vlrtuiU  an- 
nexation) of  outer  lAongoU;:;  set  up  the 
Autonomous  Border  Area  of  western  Man- 
churia and  Inner  Mongolia  imder  complete 
Russian  domination;  took  control  of  I>alren 
rr  Port  Arthur.  Manchuria's  major  seaport 
and  naval  k>ase:  took  control  of  the  Man- 
f  hurlan  railways;  to.jk  special  prlvUegca 
amounting  to  complete  economic  domination 
In  Manchuria  and  in  Slnklang  (Chtneaa 
Turkestan);  set  up  a  completely  subservient 
regime  In  North  Korea  and  sponsored  and 
defended  Its  aggressive  Invasion  on  the  Re- 
public of  Korea:  strengthened  cnormonsly 
Its  military.  nnv»|  and  merchant  marine 
installations  In  the  Pacific  area. 
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There  is  obviously  some  Imperialism  and 
some  expansionism  rampant  in  Asia.  But  a 
look  at  the  record  reveals  whence  they  come 
and  In  what  guise.  It  Is  an  old  trick  of 
Communist  double-talk  to  accuse  one's  op- 
ponent of  what  the  Communist  has  already 
done.  There  Is  no  better  example  than  this 
propaganda  about  derlgns  upon  Aila.  It  is 
not  merely  false;  It  Is  ridiculous  in  Its 
Impudence. 


Internal  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssAcmsE-rrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  a  mo.st  vigoroas 
advocate  of  checking  communism  and 
Communists  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
verj-  many  occasions  I  have  denounced 
the  activities  of  subvcr.sive  groups  and 
warned  the  American  people  of  the  dan- 
gers of  this  determined  and  widespread 
antidemocratic  movement. 

The  present  so-called  security  bill  goes 
very  far  afield  of  achieving  effective  con- 
trol of  communism.  It  has  been  so  ma- 
terially altered  during  its  recent  legisla- 
tive course  that  I  regard  some  of  its  pro- 
visions as  being,  in  effect,  not  only  un- 
necessary but  actually  dangerous  to  our 
American  constitutional  system. 

In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  control  the 
activities  of  Communists  in  this  coun- 
tr>-,  it  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  scrap  the  Con- 
stitution. 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  most  imperative 
at  a  time  \\hcn  there  is  so  much  appre- 
hension and  concern  among  our  people 
that  our  representatives  in  Gove'Fnmcnt 
should  make  special  efforts  to  be  calm 
and  dispassionate  in  their  judgments  and 
Strive  to  be  free  from  the  clutches  of  that 
hysteria  which  frequently  runs  through 
the  Nation  during  a  crisis  and  which 
could  very  easily  lead  us  into  the  aban- 
donment, or  at  least  the  serious  curtail- 
ment, of  our  God-given  constitutional 
liberties. 

Free  speech  and  free  expression  is  a 
precious  American  ri.uht.  Like  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, and  the  other  great  principles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  it  must  be  zealously  guard- 
ed by  our  leadership  against  encroach- 
ment, limitation,  and  ultimate  suppres- 
sion. 

If  the  Government  but  chooses  to  en- 
force them,  there  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to  check  and  punish  espionage, 
sedition,  and  sabotage,  and  to  bring  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice  for  swift  prosecu- 
tion those  who  teach  and  urge  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force. 
That  was  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
Communist  trials  in  New  York. 

But  it  Is  most  unwise  and  highly 
dr.ngcrous  as  well  as  entirely  unneces- 
sary' to  enact  a  law  like  this  one  which 
!.•?  modeled  after  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  totalitarian  police  state  and 
which  grossly  violates  the  fundamentals 
cf  the  American  Constitution. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  Americans  to 
stand  by  our  free  institutions  which  we 
will  preserve  only  if  we  are  vigilant  and 
work  aggressively  against  efforts  to 
check,  limit,  and  weaken  them. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  protect  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  scrupulously  to  avoid  hysteri- 
cally conceived  measures  which  are 
capable  of  doing  greatest  violence  to  the 
American  way  of  life  in  that  they  set 
up  the  patterns  of  totalitarianism  in  this 
countrj-  and  thus  destroy  precious  liber- 
ties. 


The  Importance  of  Rural  Electrification  to 
Colorado  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OF   COLOK.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  rep:e.sented  an  urban  dis- 
trict during  my  service  in  Congress,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  encourage  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  the  farm 
areas  of  Colorado  and  the  rest  of  the 
N:.tion. 

The  more  than  40  000  farm  families 
which  are  served  by  Colorado's  22  rural 
electrification  associations  are  well  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  REA  powei.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  has  transformed  the 
lives  of  persons  living  in  rural  areas  in 
Colorado  as  well  as  other  States. 

When  the  rural  electrification  program 
began  about  15  years  ago,  only  1  in  10  of 
the  farm  homes  in  Colorado  had  elec- 
tricity. Ninety  percent  of  our  farm  pop- 
ulation lived  without  electric  lights  or 
the  other  electrical  appliances  which  city 
people  have  accepted  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  existence.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  State  could  not  use  electri- 
cal machinery.  This  last  fact  is  espe- 
cially important,  since  in  some  parts  of 
Colorado  the  use  of  electricity  is  essential 
to  pump  water  for  irrigation. 

Today,  only  15  years  after  the  REA 
program  was  initiated,  only  10  percent 
of  Colorado  farms  are  not  electrified. 
Now.  nine- tenths  of  the  farm  population 
of  the  State  may  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  electric  lights,  electric  washing  ma- 
chines, and  refrigerators,  and  electri- 
cal machinery  for  irrigation  and  other 
uses  on  the  farm.  Electricity  has  light- 
ened the  farm  wife's  drudgery  and  has 
decreased  the  workload  of  the  farmer. 

As  I  say.  the  people  in  the  rural  areas 
of  Colorado  are  well  aware  of  the  bene- 
fits of  REA.  They  know  it  is  not  so- 
cialism or  communism — rather,  it  is  a 
typically  American  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  American  living  stand- 
ards to  thinly  populated  areas. 

Nevertheless,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  some  private  utilities  and  their 
political  hangers-on  to  misrepresent  and 
distort  the  REA  program.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  to  all  the  residents 
of  Colorado— those  who  live  in  the  cities 
as  well  as  in  rural  areas — that  the  REA 


program  has  been  a  lx)on  to  businessmen 
throughout  the  State  as  well  as  farmers. 

The  farmer-owned  and  farmer-oper- 
ated rural  electrification  associations 
are  going  business  concerns.  They  not 
only  are  bringing  low-cost  power  to  areas 
which  would  otherwise  have  no  electric- 
ity; they  also  are  paying  back  their  loans 
from  the  Government,  plus  interest. 
ahead  of  schedule.  In  addition,  they  are 
making  a  major  contribution  to  Colo- 
rado's wealth  through  increasing  the 
State's  business  activity  and  productive 
resources. 

Nearly  13.000  miles  of  line  have  been 
built  and  energized  by  Colorado  Rural 
Electrification  Associations  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $25,000,000.  These  lines 
carry  nearly  100,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electrical  energy  to  consumers  each  year. 

The  operating  revenue  of  Colorado 
REA's  is  nearly  S3. 500.000  a  year.  Colo- 
rado REAs  have  paid  the  Government 
approximately  51.500,000  in  interest  on 
their  loans,  and  in  addition,  are  repaying 
the  principal  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  REA  program  in  Colorado  means 
new  business  for  the  State.  The  13.000 
miles  of  REA  line  were  built  by  private 
enterprise.  Much  of  the  power  trans- 
mitted to  consumers  by  Colorado  REA  is 
bought  from  private  utility  companies. 
The  electrification  of  Colorado  farms  has 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  more  refrigerators, 
electric  washing  machines,  electric  irons, 
and  other  electrical  appliance  and  farm 
equipment.  In  turn,  the  use  of  electrical 
farm  equipment  such  as  machinery  for 
the  pumping  of  irrigation  water  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  production  of  food- 
stuffs, and  has  added  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Colorado. 

One  of  my  chief  concerns  in  Wash- 
ingt<)n  has  t>een  the  encouragement  of 
the  system  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
transmission  lines  designed  to  bring 
power  to  REA's  and  municipalities.  The 
basic  reclamation  law  wisely  states  that 
public  instrumentalities,  such  as  cities 
and  rural  electric  associations,  should 
have  the  first  opportunity  to  obtain 
power  produced  by  reclamation  projects. 
These  huge  projects  are  built  by  the 
people,  and  public  agencies  should  have 
preference  in  obtaining  reclamation 
power.  As  part  of  this  program,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  built  a  net- 
work of  transmission  lines  extending 
across  the  northern  and  eastern  section 
of  Colorado,  and  additional  lines  are  in 
the  process  of  constru'rtion. 

During  recent  years,  private  utilities 
have  made  a  determined  effort  to  cripple 
or  halt  this  transmission  line  program. 
They  have  brought  out  the  old  argument 
that  the  reclamation  transmission  lines 
are  useless  duplications  of  lines  already 
built  by  private  utilities.  Actually,  the 
reclamation  lines  have  served  to  bring 
additional  power  into  areas  where  the 
private  utility  lines  have  been  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand. 

In  uij  opinion,  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  conflict  between  private  util- 
ities and  the  Government  transmission 
line  and  REA  programs.  REA's  are  serv- 
ing areas  where  the  private  utilities  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  ser\-e. 
Therefore,  I  have  noted  with  pleasure 
a  recent  agreement  l>etween  the  Public 
Ser^'ice  Co.  of  Colorado  and  the  Bureau 
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of  Reclamauon  whereby  the  Public 
Service  Co.  contracts  to  carry  power  over 
lis  own  lines  to  REA  consumers  wherever 
feasible.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
arraagenaent  will  work  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  REA  members  throughout  the 
State.  I  wii-h  to  assure  these  REA  mem- 
bers, however,  that  I  intend  to  keep 
careful  scrutiny  upon  the  operation  of 
this  ainreement.  and  that  I  shall  do 
evei-\-tlilnj  possible  to  assure  that  the 
REAs  are  Ketting  fair  treatment.  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  this  wheeling  arrange- 
n;ent  is  xisod  to  benefit  the  farm  con- 
sumers of  Colorado,  and  not  as  a  dis- 
guised means  of  shackling  or  curtailing 
the  PEA  prO:^'ram 

Secondly,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  assure  that  the  wheeling 
agreement  Is  not  used  as  an  excuse  to 
halt  furthwT  necessary  development  in 
the  constniction  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation *  — ".^mission  lines  system.  Cer- 
tain a  il  construction  is  necessary 
before  this  system  can  give  adequate 
service  to  Colorado  REAs.  This  con- 
struction is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
wheeling  of  power  by  the  Public  Service 
Co .  and  it  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  REA  program. 
When  this  subject  was  under  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  I  received  many  letters  from 
Colorado  farmers,  telling  what  REA  has 
meant  to  them.  I  remember  esjjecially 
a  letter  from  a  70-year-old  farm  woman 
who  writes  that  she  had  lived  on  a  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Denver 
for  more  than  20  years  and  had  never 
had  electricity  in  her  home  until  a  REA 
was  formed  in  her  neighborhood  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

Persons  such  as  these  have  net  been 
served  by  private  utilities,  becau.se  it 
would  be  unprofitible  for  a  private  com- 
pany to  bring  power  to  their  doors. 
Their  only  hope  of  receiving  the  benefits 
of  electrical  energry  is  throuu'h  the  REA 
program. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  number  of  elec- 
trified farms  in  Colorado  has  increa.sed 
from  10  to  90  percent  since  the  REA  pro- 
gram was  initiated.  This  revolution  in 
farm  life  w«>uld  not  have  occurred  had 
the  RE.A  prngi  am  not  heen  in  existence. 
The  efiectivtness  of  REA  Is  graphically 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  t.hen  electrified  farms  in  Colorado 
were  increasing  nlnefo'.d.  the  number  of 
farms  with  telephones  has  remained  al- 
most static.  It  wa.s  for  this  reason  that  I 
gave  my  active  support  to  the  rural  tele- 
phone bill  parsed  by  the  Eitrhty-flrst 
Congress,  which  has  given  farm  families 
the  same  opportunity  to  obtain  tele- 
phones as  the  REA  program  has  given 
them  with  regard  to  electricity. 

I  am  pioud  to  have  been  able  to  fight 
aloni;sJde  with  Colorado  fanners  In  their 
battle  for  the  REA  program  during  the 
past  4  years.  I  have  worked  and  voted 
for  adequate  funds  for  the  REA  program 
Upon  every  occasion.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committtes  on  behalf  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  transmls.sion  line 
program,  and  I  have  fought  for  these 
tran.?m!s.slon  lines  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of    the    Hjiasc.      These    actions    have 


aroused  the  ire  of  powerful  vested  in- 
terests, but  I  am  confident  that  Colorado 
farmers  will  continue  to  pive  me  their 
support  in  my  work  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram. In  the  years  to  come.  Colorado 
REAs  will  continue  and  expand  their 
program  of  service  to  the  fann  areas  of 
the  State.  No  special -privilege  group 
can  be  allowed  to  stifle  the  farmers' 
typically  American  desire  to  share  in  the 
benefits  mude  possible  by  American  free- 
dom and-enterprise. 


Excerpts  From  Committee  Reports  on 
S.  784 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  little  time  was  used  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  when  S.  784  came 
up  under  House  Resolution  818  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  on  August  31.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  rule  on  considera- 
tion was  largely  used  to  speak  'out  of 
order,"  in  a  somewhat  heated  debate  on 
President  Truman  and  a  defense  of  his 
actions  in  an  important  matter.  How- 
ever, thereby  many  Members  of  the 
House  learned  little  about  the  private 
bill. 

The  following  "quoted"  excerpts  are 
from  the  38  pages  of  the  latest  committee 
report.  House  Report  No.  2135,  Ei.tjhty- 
flrst  Congress,  second  session,  on  the 
bUl; 

The  foUowlng  congressional  reports  on  this 
subject  matter  are  tiie  result  oX  legislative  ex- 
liaustive  inquiries: 

Report  by  tbe  late  Senator  Gibson,  report- 
ing en  behalf  of  a  sulKommUtce  of  ti^e  Sen- 
ate Claims  Committee;  this  report  Is  dated 
May  6.  1036;  It  Is  referred  to  on  pages  10  and 
11  of  S^'nate  Report  No.  548. 

Senate  Report  No.  2313,  Seventy-fourth 
Coiigress,  second  session. 

House  Report  No.  8000,  Seventy-fourth 
C<.n(^ress,  second  session. 

House  Report  No.  2733,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  third  session. 

Houi,e  Report  No.  3005,  Seventy-sixth 
Cor.jrc;3.  third  session. 

Sv-n.-t"  Report  No.  1717,  Elg*)tleth  Con- 
grvw.  first  se-wlnn 

Senate  Report  No.  648.  EMghty-flrst  Con- 
gress, flr^t  session. 

Rep^jrt  by  the  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
8am  Hubbs,  »  meur.ber  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  TbWi  report  Is  dated 
May  25,  1050.  (It  Includes  the  aforesaid 
re|xirt  by  Jud?:e  H  )BBS.) 

The  above  congressional  reports  record  the 
fact  that  the  Govern m«nt,  as  the  succee-sor 
in  Interest  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  anil  as 
its  liquidator,  still  retains  at  present  (May 
1950)  the  companies'  funds  In  the  amount 
of  (384.256.26.  without  murul.  equitable, 
legal,  or  juatinuble  warranty;  the  reetltutloa 
of  thfse  funds,  as  provided  in  8.  784,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  In  renllty,  does  not  come 
from  any  source  of  public  funds  or  tftxp«yer 
funds  and  la  not  a  drain  on  such  publlo 
funds;  this  restitution  only  does  constitute. 
In  effect,  a  return  of  private  funds,  of  which 
the  Goveiumeut  Is  a  custoUiaii  without  huv- 
Ihg  any  ilt^ht  to  coutluue  such  custody. 


THr  ptnocATrvi  or  the  cownmr.ss 

Congress  has  the  prerogative  and  constitu- 
tional right  to  act  as  a  tribunal  In  this  case. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  Senate  publi- 
cation are  pertinent  thereto. 

•'Memorandum  on  Proceedings  Involving 
Contempt  of  Congress  and  Its  Committees. 
United  States  Senate.  January  6,  1047. 
Printed  for  the  use  af  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary." 

This  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress;  it  was  approved  by 
all  its  members;  It  was  prefaced  by  remarks 
by  Hon.  Ale{.\ndeh  Wii^y,  then  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  Investigate  facta 
is  well  settled  by  our  history  and  precedents. 
The  Constitution  makes  the  legislative  grant 
to  Congress  and  Implied  in  the  grant  Is  the 
power  to  do  those  things  necesEary  to  bring 
the  grant  Into  being.  One  means  which 
Congress  has  taken  to  carry  out  the  power  is 
the  committee  process. 

"The  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
status,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  is  a  matter  for  concern  in 
an  age  when  the  efficient  functioning  of 
legislative  bodies  Is  the  principal  bulwark  of 
freemen  aeainst  totalitarian  Ideologies. 

"A  legislative  Inquiry  may  be  as  broad,  as 
searching  and  as  exhaustive  as  Is  necee?ary  to 
make  effective  the  cotutltutlonal  powers  of 
Congress.     •     •     «■ 

"A  judicial  Inquiry  relates  to  a  case,  and 
the  evidence,  to  be  admissible,  must  be 
measured  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  plead- 
ings. A  legislative  Inquiry  anticipates  all 
pos.slble  cases  which  may  arise  thereunder, 
and  the  evidence  admlaslble  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  which  gen- 
erally Is  very  broad  " 

Senate  bill  S.  784  Is  In  accord  with  our 
constitutional  law,  which  warrants  that — 

"Private  property  shall  not  Ise  taken  for 
public  use  without  Just  compensation." 

It  is  evident  that  the  published  reports  of 
exhaustive  investigations  by  congressional 
committees  have  recorded  a  full  exposition 
of  the  facts,  and  have  cited  their  Judgment 
that  the  funds  herein  concerned  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  citlzeu  companies  as  provided 
for  in  S.  784. 

The  conclusions  In  the  above  congressional 
reports  had  always  the  same  objective, 
namely,  to  bring  about  a  retvm  and  restitu- 
tion of  the  companies'  cash  property  remain- 
ing "unreturned"  In  the  custody  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, acting  lu  Its  capacity  as  the  suc- 
cessor in  Interest  of  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  th.2  mandate  of 
Congress,  1.  e.,  the  Merchant  Maiine  Act  of 
1»36. 

Tho  cash  fluids  herein  Involved  are  In  the 
custody  of  the  Tteacury  Department,  having 
become  placed  there  in  such  custody  as  the 
result  of  the  congressional  mandate  v.-hlch 
put  into  ef:cct  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1931  (sec.  203A  thereof). 

The  Fleet  Corporation  wp-s  discontinued 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Congress;  it  nppe.ir.«  a 
matter  of  simple  justlc"  '  •  ?  the  Congress 
US  Us  discretion  to  n  the  surcTysor 

of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  retvirn  to  the 
companies  the  balance  of  their  cash  surety 
funds  which  the  Fleet  Corporation  should 
have  returned  when  duo. 

An  Idrnticol  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
Eightieth  Conpress,  but  wns  referred  tp  the 
committee  too  late  to  be  wlven  consideration 
hci^  e  adjournment  This  bill  pr>w«"l  the 
Senate  on  July  6.  1»49.  and  referred  to  the 
committee. 

Seldom.  If  ever,  has  th«  Ccnprcas  of  the 
United  States  taken  such  a  coi.Unulug  in- 
terest In  a  controversy  between  a  citizen  and 
governmental  agencies 

TlUs  interest  by  the  Congraa  In  this  cum 
Is  fully  warranted.  It  conuneooed  in  1936, 
when  the  late  Senator  Gibson,  on  behalf  of 
a   Senate   cummlitee  consisting   of   himself. 
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the  former  Senator  Townsend  and  the  former 
Senator  Black,  concluded  a  report  dated  May 
6.  1936.  en  behalf  of  this  committee,  to  wit: 
"Thus  there  stUl  remained  (after  the  re- 
turn of  $250,000  by  the  Fleet  Corporations 
check  to  the  companies  i  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goverrmient  unreturned  funds  amotinting  to 
1384  256  26  •• 

The  published  Senate  reports  of  the 
Eightieth  and  the  Eighty-first  Congresses 
pertinent  to  this  subject  matter  declare 
that— 

There  Is  a  factor  of  public  interest  In  this 
case. 

The  Congress  has  always  pursued  the 
policy  that  the  foundation  of  good  govern- 
ment  rests  squarely  on  Justice. 

The  Congress  has  always  maintained  the 
policy  that  there  cannot  ever  be  finality  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  without  justice. 
The  Senate  bill,  S.  784.  wul  correct  the 
Injustice  inflicted  on  the  companies  for  so 
many  years. 

The  refusal  to  return  the  funds  of  the 
companies  had  been  consistently  based  by 
Government  counsel  on  the  alleged  con- 
tention that  the  companies  and  Schundler 
had  breached  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
the  vessels;  this  contention  was  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  facts. 

The  Executive  disapprovals  were  grounded 
upon  invalid  assertions  and  upon  representa- 
tions made  to  the  former  President  that  the 
Government  had  been  damaged  by  breach 
of  contracts  of  sale  of  the  vessels  and  that 
the  Government  could  confi.scate  the  unre- 
turned  cash  prooerty.  unreturned  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation  and  withheld  in  its  cus- 
tody, as  liquidated  damages. 

The  Coiu-t  of  Claims  found  that  this  was 
not  true  and  that  these  assertions  were  in- 
valid: the  court  determined  and  held  that 
there  were  no  sales  and  that  the  companies 
did  not  breach  any  contracts  that  there  were 
no  liquidated  damages;  to  quote  the  court  it- 
self verbatimly.  to  wit:  "There  were  no  valid 
contracts  to  sell.  Plaintiffs  breached  no  con- 
tracts." and  as  the  courts  commissioner 
summarized  it.  to  quote  him  verbatim— 

'•Plaintiff  companies,  therefore,  did  not 
breach  any  contracts.  ai;d  thereby  damage 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $384,256.26 
or  any  part  thereof." 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  early  1921 
Admiral  Benson  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  then  Commissioner  Frederick 
I.  Thjmj)son:  Commander  A.  B.  Clements. 
who  was  the  special  assistant  of  Admiral 
Benson;  Hon.  W.  W.  NotUngham,  assistant 
general  counsel  of  the  Board-Fleet  Corp.; 
and  Hon  J.  A.  Phllbln.  ship  sales  manager 
and  vice  president  of  the  Fleet  Corp.  tor 
many  years.  This  committee  directed  In 
early  1921  the  escrowed  cash  funds  to  be 
returned  to  the  companies  and  set  up  the 
formula  of  accounting  of  disbursements  in 
keeping  vith  the  operating  contract,  and  It 
Is  this  method  which  the  internal  revenue 
applied  m  its  determinations.  The  directive 
of  this  committee  was  not  carried  out  by  the 
Fleet  Corp.  at  that  time  and  failure  to  do 
so  became  the  commencement  of  the  delay 
In  the  return  of  the  funds  due  the  companies. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  noteworthy  that  up  to  this  time  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  recognized  the 
equity  and  morality  of  this  demand  of  the 
companies  for  the  return  cf  their  cash  prop- 
erty herein  Involved.  Reference  Is  made  to 
page  1  of  Senate  Report  No    548.  to  wit: 

"After  this  case  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  was  fully  investigated  by 
Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  and 
reported  on  to  Congress,  Congress  has  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  provide  the  relief  due 
to  these  companies,  w  hlch  common  sense  and 
Justice,  honorable  and  equitable  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  do  require." 


TideUads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  Lons:AN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Friday,  Sevtember  22.  1950 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ses- 
sion IS  about  to  come  to  an  end.  We 
have  considered  many  problems  of  major 
importance  to  our  people:  and  the  Ko- 
rean war  has  come  along  in  the  middle 
of  our  domestic  program  to  interrupt  it. 
We  therefore  have  not  passed  upon 
many  problems  which  otherwise  should 
be  disposed  of  immediately. 

The  tidelands  problem  is  one  of  those 
which  have  been  pending  for  many 
years.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  claim 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  owner- 
ship of  these  lands  was  preposterous; 
and  many  persons  did  not  treat  it  seri- 
ously. As  time  has  gone  by.  the  claim 
has  gradually  become  more  serious  until 
now  it  is  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  any  State  right  or  interest  in  these 
land.'^. 

I  think  this  problem  which  means  so 
much  to  many  of  our  States  should  be 
settled  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  settled  before  we  adjourn  this 
Congress.  Further  delay  may  mean  the 
complete  loss  of  any  serious  claim  which 
lideland  States  may  have  in  these  val- 
uable properties. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter  which  the  State  of  Louisiana 
mu.st  face.  Already  a  large  part  of  its 
revenues  comes  from  tidelands:  and  the 
State  is  going  to  be  .seriously  punished 
by  any  act  of  the  United  States  in  taking 
away  revenues  previously  comin-'  to  it 
from  the  tidelands.  Just  what  these  rev- 
enues amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents,  I 
do  not  now  have  the  total  amounts;  but 
I  do  know  that  the  complete  loss  of  this 
revenue  from  Louisiana  tidelands  will 
mean  perhaps  additional  State  taxes 
must  be  levied  upon  our  people  to  meet 
the  deficiency  caused  by  this  loss. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  the  other  day 
to  learn  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  was  asking  for  an  ac- 
counting by  the  several  States  of  its 
tideland  revenues  collected  in  the  past. 
Such  an  accounting  is  another  threat  to 
the  financial  ability  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  It  will  again  force  upon  our 
I>eople  in  Louisiana  the  realization  that 

some  day  we  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
adjust our  State  finances  on  a  different 
basis  as  a  result  of  the  dispute  over  the 
title  to  t)ie  submerged  oil  lands  off  the 
coast  of  Louisiana. 

All  of  this  means  one  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  judgment.  The  time  for 
further  delay  and  prociastination  has 
passed.  This  issue  must  be  met  and  met 
now.  Delay  will  not  improve  the  posi- 
Uon  of  the  State  in  this  dispu'e  and 
delay  will  not  make  our  case  stronger. 
Everv  additional  delay  means  loss  of 
further  strength  to  the  States  which  are 
carrying  on  this  fight  against  the  further 
encroachment  of  the  powers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.     I  am  .sorry  that  we 


have  not  been  permitted  to  vote  on  this 
matter  dtiring  the  course  of  this  session: 
but  I  hope  that  when  we  reconvene  in 
November,  the  Congress  will  set  to  work 
to  bring  this  matter  forward  to  an  issue 
and  a  final  vote. 


Harrard  Dean  Urges  Bar  Association  To 
Oppose  Senate  Loopholes  in  the  Tax 

Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
be  gratifying  to  those  Members  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.  R.  8920.  the  pending  tax  bill,  which 
would  have  reopened  many  loopholes 
closed  by  the  House  and  have  added  even 
larger  new  loopholes,  to  see  the  splendid 
work  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  it  is  regrettable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  lose  $190,000,000  a  year  through 
tax  avoidance  by  coupon  clippers  be- 
cau.se  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to 
withholding  on  corporate  dividends  in 
the  same  manner  as  taxes  are  now  with- 
held on  the  salaries  and  wages  of  work- 
ing people. 

In  view  of  the  active  sponsorship  by 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  tax 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
of  some  of  the  Senate  loopholes,  I  think 
it  particularly  appropriate  and  timely 
that  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Mr.  Erwin  N  Griswold,  should  have  pub- 
licly raised  the  question  about  the  role 
of  the  tax  .section  on  these  important 
issues.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  insert  a  portion  of  an 
address  by  Dean  Griswold  delivered  be- 
fore the  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Monday.  September  18,  1950: 

•  •  •  now  we  must  lcK)k  ahead,  and  I 
would  like  to  venture  a  few  words  for  tax 
lawyers  for  the  days  to  come.  The  history 
of  the  1920s  is  not  going  to  repeat  itself. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  the  era  of  economic 
plenty  and  lowered  taxes  which  we  had  looked 
forwiird  to.  Probably  we  should  have  fore- 
seen th.'t  it  was  not  to  come,  but  we  did  allow 
ours'^lves  to  hope.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  reality  and  the  pleasant  dream  Is  g^ne — 

or  going.  As  tax  lawyers,  whether  for  the 
Government  or  for  private  clients,  we  have  a 
great  responsibility  In  th"  difficult  days  to 
come. 

Wav  down  In  the  South  Seas  somewhere 
there'ls  a  little  island  where  there  is  no  un- 
employment, no  crime,  no  beggars,  no  radios, 
no  ta.xes— and  no  inhabitants  We  are  likely 
to  forget  that  taxes  <\re  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  organized  society,  ana  that  we  are  all 
undoubtedly  very  fortunate  that  our  society 
Is  organized. 

Certainly,  we  as  tax  lawTe"  ought  to  com- 
plain very  little  about  the  tuxes.  I  will  ven- 
ture the  thou2ht  that  there  Is  scarcely  a 
man  in  th  room  who  is  not  better  off  be- 
cause we  have  had  high  taxes  than  he  would 
be  without  anv  tax  law  to  practice  Tax  law 
has  become  a  highly  sijeciaUzed  field,  wbicn 
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b»s  rrqulred  trained  practitioners.  It  haa 
not  been  my  observation  that  they  have  gone 
generally  unrewarded. 

But  I  will  go  farther  than  that.  I  will 
suggest  that  there  are  few  members  of  the 
bar.  Indeed,  few  citizens,  who  are  not  better 
off  physically  and  financially  because  there 
are  tlgh  taxes  than  they  would  be  without 
taxes  at  all.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to 
groaning  about  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  to 
thinking  about  how  much  we  would  have 
If  we  had  for  ourselves  all  of  that  money  we 
have  paid  for  taxes  that  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  we  would  never  have  had  the  money 
In  the  first  place  !f  It  were  not  for  the  taxes, 
ciii  that  most  of  us  would  not  have  as  much 
left  after  taxes  if  It  were  not  for  the  taxes. 
Holmes  put  It  succinctly  when  he  said  that 
taxes  were  what  he  paid  for  civilization;  and 
that  Is  even  more  true  now  than  It  was  when 
be  said  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  condone  waste  and  ex- 
travagance In  Government  expenditure.  I 
am  all  for  controlling  that  In  any  way  we 
can.  But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  tax 
load  comes  as  the  result  of  two  thing?; 
(1)  Otir  highly  complex  Industrially  organ- 
ized society,  presenting  many  problems  that 
must  be  taken  care  of  and  can  be  handled 
effectively  only  on  a  collective  basis.  |2)  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  need  for 
protecting  ourselves  from  the  threats  di- 
rected at  our  society. 

A  large  part  of  our  taxes  during  the  past 
10  years  was  devoted  to  protecting  us 
against  the  Nazi  aggression.  Can  It  be 
doubted  what  would  have  happened  if  we 
tad  not  organized  and  provided  that  de- 
fense and  paid  for  It  In  part  by  taxes?  And 
have  we  not  all  got  more  than  our  money's 
worth?  And  Is  the  present  situation  much 
different?  We  can  all  regret  desperately  that 
there  Is  such  a  threat  to  our  security.  But  If 
there  Is  a  threat.  Is  there  any  expenditure 
we  make  which  benefits  us  more  than  that 
we  pay  to  the  Government  In  taxes? 

We  should  not  forget,  too.  that  taxes  not 
only  provide  us  the  means  of  defense,  but 
they  also  serve  another  Important  function 
In  times  like  these.  They  are  one  of  our 
mo«t  effective  protections  against  Inflation. 
For  most  of  us  Inflation  is  a  far  more  serious 
financial  threat  than  the  amount  we  actually 
pay  out  In  tuxes  If  the  war  can  be  kept 
localized,  we  should  surely  pay  Its  c<:)«t  cur- 
rently, and  we  will  be  better  off  In  the  long 
run  if  we  do. 

I  do  not  for  the  moment  mean  that  the 
tax  lawyer  should  not  work  for  his  client, 
help  him  minimize  his  taxes,  and  fight  hard 
for  nlm  when  necessary.  That  is  all  part 
of  our  adversary  system,  which  I  believe  to 
be  In  general  a  good  system.  Many  tax 
questions  are  necessarily  complex,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  worked  out  best  when  there 
is  an  able  practitioner  making  the  best  p<^- 
slble  presentation  on  each  side.  What  I  am 
saying  la  that  I  hope  that  tax  lawyers  will 
keep  their  perspective.  They  should  sell  their 
services  to  their  clients — I  hope  they  do — 
but  not  their  souls.  Taxes  are  not  a  neces- 
sary evil.  They  are,  in  times  like  those,  a 
downright  blessing.  We  should  surely  be 
quickly  lost  without  them.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  fact  even  as  we  act  as  ministers  In 
particular  cases  to  see  that  the  system  op- 
erates In  accordance  with  law.  But  where  the 
law  Is  Inadequate,  or  could  t>e  Improved,  let 
Ujb  recognize  that  fact.  Ux).  As  the  leading 
organization  of  tax  law^'era  In  the  country 
tb«  tax  section  has  a  great  and  grave  re- 
sponsibility  In   times   like   these. 

Tax  law  is  ueceasarlly  technical,  and  we 
are  people  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  to 
deal  In  those  technicalltlfs.  We  are  rather 
quick  to  move  to  action  when  there  Is  some 
portion  of  the  law  which  affects  some  par- 
ticular group  of  taxpayers  But  we  ou^ht 
to  be  equally  quick  to  act  In  the  public  in- 
terest Just  plain  John  Q.  Taxpayer  need* 
our  help,  too.    If  we  do  not  exert  our  talents 


to  guard  against  discrimination  and  special 
privilege,  there  will  be  few  others  who  can 
help  him. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  tax  section  has 
made  much  progress  In  this  direction.  Let 
us  strive  even  more  than  we  have  to  main- 
tain our  professional  Independence  and  to 
contribute  to  the  building  of  a  tax  system 
that  win  really  spread  the  burdens  of  our 
times  with  fairness  and  equality. 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me  over  the  years  to  see  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  maturity  of  the  tax  sec- 
tion. I  think  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to 
Cecil  KUpatrlck  for  his  fine  leadership  dur- 
Ini?  the  past  2  years.  A  lot  of  flue  and  im- 
portant work  has  been  done.  But  the  tax 
section  has  a  great  public  responsibility 
vhlch  It  Is  not  yet  fully  meeting.  In  times 
when  taxes  must  be  high,  it  Is  most  Im- 
portant that  they  should  be  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory, that  they  should  not  be  full 
of  loopholes  and  special  privileges.  Yet 
right  now.  in  the  midst  of  a  real  shooting 
war,  we  are  apparently  about  to  enact  a  new 
tax  law  which  contains  some  gross,  almost 
crude.  Inequities.  Where  has  the  voice  of  the 
tax  section  been  on  these  matters.  What 
about  family  partnerships  and  stock  op- 
tions? Is  there  really  any  decent  Justifica- 
tion l^r  the  handouts  which  are  reportedly 
about  to  be  given  to  a  special  few  tax- 
payers on  these  matters?  What  about  the 
gross  Inequities  of  the  law  In  favor  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Interests  and  everything  that 
smells  of  oil?  Is  there  any  Justification  for 
adding  to  that  discrimination  now  by  the  so- 
called  "in  oil"  provision  of  the  present  bill? 
Where  was  the  voice  of  the  tax  section  on 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  tax  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  does  about  this  Rentle 
hint  by  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 


Plot  To  Overthrow  Our  Present  Form  of 
Government  by  a  Fascist  Groap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PAT  MAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Sevtember  22.  1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Fascist  Government  alias  the 
Committee  for  Con.stitutional  Govern- 
ment, organized  by  and  operated  by  E. 
A.  Rumely.  is  makinK  an  all-out  effort  to 
change  fundamentally  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  charge  that  there  is 
an  effort  to  overthrow  our  Government 
by  force,  except  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people  into  be- 
lieving that  chanties  should  be  made  that 
would  cause  a  radical  departure  from  our 
form  of  Rovernment  under  the  present 
Constitution. 

Rumely  and  his  Kanpr  are  trying  to 
make  it  impo.s.sible  for  Congress  to  have 
enough  money  to  provide  for  things  thi.s 
Fascist  group  is  opposed  to.  An  effort 
Is  made  to  change  our  Constitution 
through  petitions  by  32  States  as  pro- 
vided in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  but 
which  has  never  been  u.sed.  This  is  an 
effort  to  sneak  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  will  limit  to  15 
jjercent  the  income  taxes  on  any  person 
or  corporation  and  not  permit  Congress 


to  levy  an  inheritance  or  estate  tax  at 
all.  This  limitation  will  effectively  do 
what  this  Fascist  group  would  like  to 
have  done  and  that  is  to  destroy  our 
programs  on  social  security,  for  veterans' 
relief,  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, public  roads,  soil  conservation,  sup- 
port prices  for  farmers,  the  Government 
lending  its  credit  for  an  interest  charge, 
which  Is  repaid,  to  farmers  and  families 
in  the  city  to  buy  farms  and  homes  on 
long  terms  at  low  rates  of  Interest,  and 
other  programs  of  t)enefit  to  the  people. 

NEWSPAPERS     NOT    CARKYINO    THIS 

You  will  not  see  much  about  this  or- 
ganization in  the  newspapers.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  the  newspapers  have 
not  advised  the  people  of  this  .serious  plot 
that  is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  our  fine 
Government,  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try prosperous. 

As  long  as  a  majority  of  the  people 
own  their  own  home  and  farms  as  they 
do  today  and  as  long  as  people  have  good 
jobs  at  good  pay  under  good  working 
conditions,  there  is  no  danger  of  social- 
ism or  communism:  but  there  can  be 
danger  from  the  extreme  right  in  the 
form  of  fascism;  so  while  we  are  zeal- 
ously fighting  any  intrusion  from  the 
left  in  the  form  of  communism  or  social- 
ism, let  us  not  overlook  an  equally  devas- 
tating enemy  approaching  us  from  the 
right  in  the  form  of  fascism.  Public 
sentiment  is  a  powerful  weapon. 

Rumely,  the  court  records  disclose, 
was  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  during  World  War  I.  He  was  a 
German  propagandist.  He  has  been  in 
propaganda  work  ever  since.  Since 
World  War  I.  he  has  been  propagandiz- 
ing against  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  using  any  of  its  pow- 
ers to  help  the  people  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  fashion.  He  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  Constitution  amended  in  a  way 
that  would  cause  our  Government  to  take 
an  "about  face."  He  has  carried  on  a 
persistent  and  ruthle.ss  campaign  against 
labor  and  farmers  and  strictly  in  the 
direction  of  helping  those  who  have  the 
most  and  especially  the  privileged  group. 
His  whole  campaign  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

ANT    LAW   LrBr.ART   HAS   THE   TACTS 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  about 
this  man,  Rumely.  should  go  to  the  near- 
est law  office  and  examine  293  Federal 
Reporter,  which  contains  the  ca.se  of 
Rumely  et  al.  against  United  States.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  commencing 
on  page  532  of  that  volume. 


Reports  to  the  People  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVF8 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.   YATES      Mr    Speaker,  since  mv 
election  to  the  E;fchty-first  Congress  I 
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have  attempted  to  maintain  close  com- 
munication with  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in  order 
that  they  .should  know  of  my  activities 
in  their  behalf  and  so  that  they  shoild 
be  in  a  position  to  judpe  uy  efforts. 

Each  week  while  the  House  has  been 
in  session  I  have  prepared  a  newsletter 
summai'izing  the  work  of  the  Congre.ss 
for  the  preceding  week.  I  have  done  so 
in  the  belief  that  a  Repre.<^entative  should 
report  to  tho.se  who  bestowed  their  trust 
and  confidence  in  him  and.  incidentally, 
in  the  hcpe  that  a  first-hand  review  of 
congressional  activity  mitzht  prove  of  in- 
terest. On  the  whole,  I  believe  these 
n-e.'^sages  have  been  important. 

I  am  pre.senting  copies  of  my  last  four 
newsletters,  as  follows: 

House  or  REPRESENTArnis. 
Washington.  D    C.  September  22.  1950. 

DSAB  Fwend:  If  you  were  a  Member  of 
Congress,  would  you  vote  for  a  bill  which 
you  believed  to  be  a  bad  one,  perhaps  harm- 
ful to  the  best  ir  leresis  of  your  country? 
Would  your  opinion  be  changed  merely  be- 
cause the  bill  had  been  described  and  widely 
publicized  as  an  antl-Communlst  bill? 
Would  the  fact  that  election  for  your  office 
was  only  a  few  weeks  away  alter  your 
opinion? 

The  vote  on  the  McCarran  bill  conference 
report  last  week  te.sted  many  a  Congress- 
man's conscience.  Political  realists  who  are 
friends  of  mine,  advised  me  that  a  vote 
aaalnst  the  bill,  even  though  made  in  com- 
plete good  faith,  might  result  In  my  political 
defeat,  despite  the  fact  that  my  entire  voting 
record  has  l>een  anti-Communist  and  I  have 
time  and  again  reaffirmed  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  threat  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism and  aggression  against  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  be  strongly  opposed;  and 
that  the  danger  of  Communist  sabotage  and 
subversion  In  our  own  country  must  be 
fought  tooth  and  nail  if  we  are  to  protect 
our  American  heritage  and  ideals. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  try  to  follow 
the  rule  for  p>olltlcai  conduct  laid  down  by  a 
great  fighting  Irishman.  Daniel  O'Conncll: 
-Nothing  la  politically  right  which  is  mor- 
ally wrong."  I  voted  against  the  McCarran 
bill,  refusing  to  believe  that  a  record  ol 
fighting  the  menace  of  communism  made 
over  the  entire  Congress  would  be  dlsre- 
parded  unless  I  voted  for  this  bill  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  military  assistance  program  of  fur- 
nishing arms  to  democratic  European  na- 
tions, the  Truman  policy  to  fight  commu- 
nism in  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  the  bill 
granting  aid  to  Korea.  I  have  voted  for  ap- 
propriations to  strengthen  our  military 
forces,  for  creation  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  for  the  bill  to  strenijthen 
the  Nation's  Internal  security,  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Departrnent  of  Defei^se.  Tlie  Com- 
munists have  violently  opposed  all  of  these 
bills. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
voted  against  the  McCarran  bill,  but  I  think 
the  predominant  one  is  the  fact  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  indicated  his  oppoeition 
to  the  bill.  I  am  no  expert  on  fighting  Com- 
munist espionage  and  sabotage,  so  that  I  rely 
on  experts  like  Hoover  for  advice.  HtKiver 
Is  opposed  to  driving  tb?  Communists  deep- 
er underground  and  making  his  Job  of  keep- 
ing check  upon  them  almost  Impossible, 
which  the  McCarran  bill  will  do  Another 
counterespl  nape  expert  named  Paul  Jen- 
sen, described  the  bill  as  an  amateurish  at- 
tempt at  counterintelligence,  designed  to 
catch  headlines,  but  not  sp'". 

I  voted  against  the  bill.  too.  because  It 
creates  an  Instrumentality  which  would  per- 
mit the  hnte-mongers  and  smear  technicians 
to  ruin  the  reputation  and  effectiveness  of 


fine  liberal  antl-Communlst  people  and  or- 
ganizations by  a  campaign  of  Inference  and 
not  fact.  The  bill  destroys  much  of  our 
American  freedoms  and  places  In  Jeopardy 
the  right  of  an  American  to  have  a  different 
opinion. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  and  sent  over 
a  powerful  message  asking  that  the  bill  be 
rejected.  Two  passases  Impres-sed  me:  "  H. 
R.  9490  (McCarran  bill)  would  not  hurt  the 
Communists:  it  would  help  them  •  •  • 
It  would  actually  weaken  existing  Internal 
security  measures  and  would  seriously  ham- 
per the  FBI  and  other  security  ai!;encies 
•  •  •  Spies  and  saboteurs  W(juld  will- 
ingly spend  years  of  effort  seeking  to  find 
out  the  Information  that  this  bill  would 
require  the  Government  to  hand  them  on  a 
silver  platter."  I  supported  the  President 
and  voted  to  sustain  his  veto. 

When  one  of  the  Congressmen  expressed 
concern  over  his  vote  against  the  bill,  Con- 
gressman Carboll.  of  Colorado,  smilingly  re- 
minded him  of  the  marine  sergeant  of  World 
War  I.  who  waved  his  men  over  the  top  with 
the  cry:  "Come  on,  you  so-and-so's — do  you 
want  to  live  forever?" 
Sincerely. 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
MembcT  of  Congress. 

P.  S  — As  1  write  this.  I  have  just  received 
word  that  Senator  Langlb.  who  also  vehe- 
mently opposes  this  bill  and  who  has  been 
fighting  vallanJy  against  it  in  the  Senate,  has 
exhausted  himself  after  a  6-hour  speech  and 
has  been  rushed  to  the  hospital.  He  had 
intended  to  speak  indefinitely  against  it  in 
order  to  prevent  overriding  the  President's 
veto. 

HotrsE  or  Represent ATrvES, 
Wcshington.  D.  C.  September  15.  1950. 
Dear  Friitnd:  Coneressmen  returning  to 
Washington  this  week  after  a  10-day  recess 
found  themselves  In  the  center  of  a  legisla- 
tive rebellion.  They  had  been  home  either 
for  their  primary  elections  or  to  bef;in  their 
campaigns  for  the  November  election,  and 
they  anticipated  going  home  again  quickly 
after  cleaning  up  the  few  remalnins  legis- 
lative matters.  Rumor  had  it  that  Congress 
might  adjotirn  this  week  end  If  the  confer- 
ence reports  on  the  new  tax  b.U  and  the 
McCarran-Wood  bill  cc  uid  be  disposed  of. 
That  expectation  seemed  to  vanish,  however, 
\<^en  Congressmen  Eberharter.  of  Pennsyl- 
TOnla,  Carroll,  of  Colorado,  and  several  of 
their  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  led  a  rebellion  to  disapprove 
sending  the  tax  bill  to  conference  until  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  an  excess-profits 
tax  at  once  They  proposed  that  the  House 
do  not  adjourn  until  such  a  tax  had  been 
approved. 

Earlier  this  year,  before  the  oubreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  House  had  passed  the 
new  tax  bill,  a  bill  which  was  designed  to 
remove  excise  taxes  on  retail  sales  of  such 
Items  as  Jewelry,  furs,  etc  .  and  to  close  up 
many  of  the  loopholes  existing  in  our  present 
tax  structure.  While  the  biil  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  however,  the  fight- 
ing in  Korea  besan.  making  necessary  the 
raising  ol  additional  money  with  which  to 
fight  the  war  and  build  our  defenses  House 
provisions  for  removal  of  the  excise  taxes 
were  quickly  eliminated,  and  income-tax 
rates  on  Individuals  and  corporations  were 
increased.  When  the  bill  finally  passed  the 
Senate  192  amendments  of  various  kinds  had 
been  approved,  but  none  providing  for  the 
Imposition  of  an  excess-profits  tax.  although 
Senator  Pacx  Docclas  and  Senator  Con- 
NALLT.  of  Texas,  had  fought  to  have  one  in- 
corporated in  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
changes,  the  Job  of  reconciling  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  promised  to  be  a  long,  arduous  task. 
The  attempt  to  begin  that  Job  was  made  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess  by  a  motion  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference.    Inasmuch  as  there  were 


not  suCclent  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  Washington  to  make  up  a  quorum 
and  grant  a  rule,  the  only  manner  In  which 
tlie  bill  could  be  sent  to  conference  was  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  Congressman  Esti- 
harteb  objected  and  preTen*ed  the  bill  from 
going  to  conference. 

This  week  the  rule  was  obtained  and  Ebeb- 
barter  shifted  his  attack  for  an  excess-proflu 
tax  by  moving  that  the  House  Instruct  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  excess  profits  now.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  amend  a  rule  on  a  conference  re- 
port but  Eberhabter,  Carroll,  and  Congress- 
men YocNc.  ol  Ohio,  and  Kino,  of  Calllornia. 
undertook  the  light.  In  a  Joint  letter  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  ihey  pointed  out  that 
the  great  majority  of  Senate  amendments 
made  only  technical  changes  which  legalized 
new  tax  avoidance  loopholes  or  reopened 
loopholes  closed  by  the  original  House  bill. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  had  made 
no  provision  for  a  tax  on  excess  profits  now. 
but  as  the  letter  put  It.  Innocuously  at- 
tempted to  direct  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Cornmlttee  of  the  next  Congress  to  report  a 
bill  lor  an  excess-profits  tax. 

The  floor  fight  by  the  Eberharter  group 
received  quick  support  from  those  of  us  who 
want  to  check  war  profiteering  and  unjust 
price  rises.  Congressman  Carroll  pointed 
out  that  we  must  take  additional  steps  to 
curb  inflation.  An  excess-profits  tax  will  do 
much  to  curb  the  drive  for  higher  prices  and 
stem  the  tendency  toward  inflation.  "Every- 
where. "  he  said,  "the  consumer,  the  farmer, 
the  small -business  man  is  caught  In  an  eco- 
nomic trap — the  trap  of  rising  prices  with  in- 
creased taxes.  How  can  we  in  good  con- 
science go  before  the  people  and  say  that  w« 
will  do  nothing  to  stop  war  profiteering?" 
Congressman  Eberharter  took  the  floor  to 
state  that  more  was  involved  than  a  matter 
of  the  revenue  which  we  so  sorely  need.  "It 
Is  a  moral  issue.  "  he  said,  "the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  expect  equality  of  sacrifice 
in  the  present  emergency." 

The  Eberharter  group  carried  the  House 
with  them.  Eberhartebs  first  motion  to 
amend  the  rule  by  writing  in  an  excess- 
profits  tax  provision  was  ruled  out  of  order 
by  the  Speaker  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
properly  a  part  of  the  present  bill.  But 
Eberharter  s  second  motion  which  was  to  di- 
rect the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Ctjmmittee  of  this 
Congress,  not  the  next  one.  to  report  out  an 
excess-profits  tax  bill  as  early  as  practicable 
in  this  session,  carried  on  a  roll  call  vote  by 

331  to  2. 

Sincerely, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


House  or   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  September  1.  1950. 

Dekr  Friend:  The  flu  laid  me  low  last  week 
and  1  .spent  most  of  the  week  in  bed.  It  wis 
the  first  bad  cold  I  have  had  In  over  a  year, 
so  I  really  have  no  cause  to  complain:  but 
I  regretted  very  much  having  to  miss  the 
debate  and  voting  on  the  bills  which  came 
to  the  floor  during  the  week. 

The  cold  did  not  catch  me  until  Saturday 
night,  after  the  House  had  met  lu  one  of  its 
rare  Saturday  sessions  to  dispose  of  the 
$17.000 .000, 000  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  This  bUl  added  111.500.000.000  to 
the  amount  previously  appropriated  for  mil- 
itary u-e  and  made  the  total  for  this  purpose 
for  the  year  approximately  $25,000,000,000. 
not  including  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Foreign  Assistance  Program, 
and  stockpiling  projects. 

A  large  sum?  It  certainly  is.  but  as  Con- 
gressman George  Mahon.  of  Texas,  pointed 
out.  it  is  woefully  Inadequate  for  total  global 
warfare.  M.»hon.  who  Is  the  able  chairman 
ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropria- 
tions, spoke  f:;r  more  than  an  hour  on  mll- 
Itarv  appropriations  in  tlie  recent  past  aiil 
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need  yet  for  al^  oat  aUOtary  apendtnf .  The 
priMnt  approprtattoH,  UMmam  buUcAted. 
proTMefaran  tbm  needa  of  tha 
ta  ereattac  a  atrasg  BobUtsattoB 

Xb  the  abarcce  oi  war.  tlxnon  went  on.  we 
must  operate  from  a  ttrong  mobillMttlon  baae 
rather  than  betog  eoapletety  mobtUaed  for 

a  potcBOal 
_  ttam  to  IWT*  na  bankrupt  oar 

ooootry  aad  fltamij  oar  cooooniy  by  maln- 
taUxlBf  over  a  period  of  years,  complete 
(or  armed  conflict.  Otir  country 
upon  the  tbeory  that  our  beat  In- 
are  promoted  by  taking  oertaln  cal- 
Wtaat  happened  in  Korea 
In  Yuyaalavla,  Iran.  Germany, 
cr  any  tarn  of  a  doaen  idaeaa  where  we  hare 
TCtetlvety  a  handful  c£  men.  MAaon  pointed 
cot:  "It  has  either  been  a  matter  of  taking 
calculated  rlaka  of  some  degree,  or  moblltr- 
ing  mlUions  at  men.  arming  them  to  the 
teeth  and  ttatkiiiliif  them  at  atratcglc  places 
all  the  way  arcMDid  the  parimeter  of  the  free 
world" 

There  U  nerer  a  moratorium  on  politics  In 
Ooagntm.  Unheard,  apparently,  was  Maron  s 
toe  apeech  and  his  final  statement  that  •"ac- 
tually. »b»olut*  security  1«  unattainable"  for 
DO  sooner  bad  he  concluded  than  Caogrcas* 
man  WsueLaawoaiH.  at  Maasachusetta.  one  of 
the  ranJtelng  RepubUean  members  of  tbe  Ai>- 
proprlatSons  Committee,  took  the  fioor  to 
aound  the  charge  for  what  wl.ll  probably  be 
the  keynot'  of  the  Repul>licE.n  campalfn  this 
fall.  "Mr.  Chairman.-  he  cried,  "the  people 
trf  America  art-  demanding  to  know  what  haa 
been   done  with  the  billions  of   dollars  ap- 

prored  for  national  dcfcnat  ilnoe  World  War 
IL     They  are  demanding  to  know  how  we 
were  caught  so  lamentably  unprepared  and 
ao  unequipped  In  Korea  ' 
sincerely. 

SCBMST   R.   TATCa. 

Member  of  Congre$». 

Hocaz  or  Rxrazacwranm. 
Wathinffton.  D  C .  AuQutt  25.  1950. 
^Daaa  PaiBKD:  I  have  received  many  Irtters 
froo^opla  who  are  much  concgiued  with 
wy  pwttntfaary  setbacks  in  the  Korean  war. 
'|""f  *^niere  did  the  money  go  whlcb  we 
appropriated  for  defense?"  I  thought  a  dla- 
etiailon  of  this  point  would  be  timely.  Or- 
dlnarUy  I  do  not  like  to  write  a  letter  which 
contains  many  flg-.  res  and  statistics,  but  In 
this  Instuu^.  I  believe  It  is  the  only  way  the 
aubject  can  be  properly  presented 

Approximately  tOO  000,000  000  were  sppro- 
prlated  and  spent  for  the  mlUtary  funetlona 
of  th«  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fHwal 
yaan  1040  to  1850.  or  thla  amoont  approxi- 
mately $42  000  000.000,  or  45  percent,  went  to 
pay  for  the  cotx  of  liquidating  many  of  the 
aapaaaaa  of  World  War  II.  most  of  this  sum 
having  baen  ^>cDt  during  the  year  1944  when 
our  Nation  was  speeding  lu  demobilization 
and  reducing  Its  Armed  Forces  from  12  000,000 
ni«n  to  tha  peacetime  level  of  1.500 .000  men 
aad  aroman.    This  liquidation  cost  Included 


the  amounts  paid  for  terminal  leave  to  mil- 
itary personnel  who  were  demobilised,  the 
amount  paid  to  contractors  vhoae  wartime 
production  contracts  were  terminated,  and 
Items  of  that  character. 

After  deducting  such  liquidation  corta,  the 
remaining  total  amount  available  for  post- 
war needs  of  the  Armed  Porcea  was  approxi- 
mator aM.000.000.000.  Most  of  this  money 
baa  goaia  toward  payment  of  maintenance 
oorts.  The  cold  war  has  been  primarily  a 
maintenance  operation.  Occupation  of  con- 
quered countries  required  by  International 
law  haa  been  ezpeuslve.  Then,  there  has 
been  the  neceaalty  for  Incurring  special  costs 
which  cropped  up  •when  cur  Navy  was  sent 
to  vartoui  parta  of  the  world  in  the  Interests 
of  pieaeivlng  peace  and  when  we  were  sud- 
denly compelled  to  undertake  special  opera- 
Uons  such  as  the  Berlin  airlift 

This  la  the  breakdown  of  the  dlstrlbuUon 
of  stich  costs: 


MOttsry   pwsDonel   costs    (pay. 

MaiBtaaaaee  and  oocntion  fair- 
er^ iMps.  laKafctjaaa.  nc.y 

aWsr    priw— vnisM     fwaapons. 

„P*aaB^  skips  ale.) , 

Rcasvca  aad  dsTslopawfit. 

CivfliBa  eDaspusisuts  (Xationti 
Oosrd  aisd  lUnrvRt) 

Ssrvieajrtit  ■jfaalniatratloa  aad 

Rstirad  vv ."j."-."-"™i:;:; 

MEMarypabliewertu 

MoMhs&m  sad  wsr  rfwUnesB. . . 
Otber 
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iTils  breakdown  Indicates  that  two  of  each 
five  deienae  dollars  were  spent  on  military 
personnel  co«u  such  as  pay.  food,  clothing, 
and  transportation. 

One  ard  one-quarter  ol  each  five  defense 
dollars  went  for  overhead  costs  such  as 
Dialntenance  and  operation  of  aircraft,  ships. 
Installations,     and     other     such     necessary 

eiqxnaes. 

Thla  means  that  substantially  more  than 
half  of  our  defena*.  outlay — approximately 
$3  25  from  each  $5  was  paid  out  j\iat  to  keep 
our  manpovar  fed.  clothed,  housed,  paid,  and 
our  equipoient  maintained. 

One  of  each  five  defense  dollars  haa  been 
spent  for  such  essential  activities  as  research 
and  development  on  new  weapons,   maiote- 

n&Dce  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves, 
administrative  work  and  cla«*ifled  projects 
such  as  the  atomic-bomb  tests.  reUred  pay, 
mUltary  public  works,  planning  for  mobill- 
zatlcn  and  wax  readiness,  and  other  such 
work. 

I«aa  than  one  dollar  of  each  five  defense 
dollars,  approximately  75  cents,  has  been  used 
to  procure  weapons,  ships,  and  planes. 

Tbeaa  flgures   are   rounded   and    approxl- 
aiata.  but  they  tell  the  story  of  where  the 
money  has  been  spent  for  military  purposes 
la  tha  last  6  years, 
fltoccrely, 

SroNXT  R.  Tatxs, 
MtmbcT  of  Congreu. 


Tlie  Pe«kikill  Incidenll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NtW    TORK 

IN  TOY.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  15,  1950 

Mr.   GAMBLE      Mr    Speaker,    under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  extend  my 


remarks  by  Including  herein  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  October  1949  crand 
jury  of  Westchester  County.  N.  Y  .  dat«d 
June  12.  1950,  on  the  so-called  Peek.'^kill 
Communist  riots  on  August  27  and  Sep- 
tember 4.  1949: 

PjLLSZyTkTESr  cr  THl  OCTOBOI  1949  GaAMO 
JrST  or  WtSTCHESTXB  COITNTT — ^THX  PCCK- 

SXnX  INCIOENTS 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
county  of  Westchester,  In  the  matter  of 
the  investigation  of  certain  alleged  inci- 
dents In  the  town  of  Cortiandi  and  else- 
where in  the  said  county  of  Westchester 
on  August  27  and  September  4,  1949.) 

To  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  he:d  In  and  for  the  county  of 
Westchester: 

The  October  1949  grand  Jury  respectfully 
presents  and  reports  to  this  court  as  follows: 

This  grand  Jury  was  Impanelled  tor  the 
October  1949  term  of  this  court  and  was 
charged  on  October  3,  1949.  by  Hon.  James 
W.  Bailey.  Jxisilce  of  the  supreme  court,  "To 
conduct  an  Investigation  Into  the  unfortu- 
nate disorder  which  accompanied  the  assem- 
blaice  of  a  certain  communistic  group  In  the 
vicinity  of  Peeksklll  on  August  27  and  Sep- 
tember 4  last."  The  charge  related  to  two 
concerts  In  the  town  of  Cortlandt  on  said 
dates  at  which  Paul  Robeson  was  to  sing. 

Aa  a  further  pert  of  his  charge  to  the 
Jury.  Justice  Bailey  read  the  following  por- 
tion from  a  statement  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Dewey.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
In  which  he  directed  a  grand  Jury  investi- 
gation: 

"I  have  instructed  the  district  attorney  of 
Westchester  County.  In  addition  to  complet- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  Incidents  of 
August  27.  to  make  a  complete,  unlimited. 
and  exhaustive  grand  Jury  Investigation  of 
all  of  the  Incidenu  which  occiured.  Includ- 
ing  the   following: 

"All  the  disorders  which  broke  out  after  the 
meeting  ot  September  4.  and  whether  these 
dlaorders  were  the  result  of  organized  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  any  mdlvidual  or  group. 

"Whather  the  meeting  was  initiated  and 
sptmsored  for  the  purpose  of  dellt>erately  in- 
citing disorder  and  a  breach  of  the  p>eace, 
and 

"Whether  It  was  part  of  the  Communist 
strategy  to  foment  racial  and  religious 
hatred." 

Governor  Dewey's  statement  also  directed 
that  the  Investigation  consider: 

"Whether  the  Communist -led  guard  forces 
are  a  qua.sl-mlllt«ry  force." 

This  grand  Jury  had  been  drawn  In  the 
regular  course  from  the  panel  of  grand 
Jurors  to  serve  as  the  regular  grand  Jtiry  for 
the  October  1949  term,  but  was  not  directed 
to  devote  Itself  exclusively  to  these  IncldenU. 

SCOPX    or   INQtTIHT 

since    being    Impanelled    In    October,    the 
grand  J1U7  has  held  46  morning  sessions  and 
22  afternoon  seaslons:    247   witnesses    have 
been  heard  and  examined  and  some  of  these 
have  been  recalled   for  reexamination   from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  required.     "The  wit- 
nesses have  Included  officials  of  New  York 
State  and  Westchester  County,  members  ot 
the  police  departments  of  New  York  State. 
Westchester  Coiinty.  and  local  communities. 
rapraaenutlvea  of  the  Westchester  County 
aherlfl's  ofSce.  organizers  and  supporters  of 
the  Robe«3n  concerts,  officers  and  members 
of  varlouB  veteran  organizations,  residents  of 
the  city  of  Peeksklll  and  the  town  of  Cjrt- 
landt  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  were  present  on  one  or  both 
of  the  occasions  under  Investigation,  either 
as   concert-goers  or   as  onlookers,   some   of 
whom  sustained  either  property  damage  or 
personal  Injury.     Witnesses  were  also  beard 
who    were    especially    competent    to    discuss 
the  Ideological,  racial,  and  social  IssUM  that 
may  have  been  Involved. 
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All  persons  who  requested  to  be  heard  by 
the  grand  Jury  were  ?lven  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  their  testimony  was  taken  at 
great  length,  even  though  this  proved  fre- 
quently  repetitious. 

The  leaders  of  the  veterans'  organizations 
who  testified  waived  Immunity  In  addition  10 
all  Westchester  County  offlclals  and  New  York 
Sta*.'  Piilice  officials.  All  persons  who  made 
arrangements  for  or  who  were  actively  con- 
nected with  sponsoring  the  concerts,  includ- 
ing offlclnls  ol  certain  Communist-dominated 
union.';  which  supported  the  concert  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1949.  who  were  called  to  testify, 
refused   to   waive   immunity. 

In  the  ccurse  of  Its  investigations,  the 
grand  Jury  had  called  to  Its  attention  certain 
reports  on  the  disturbances  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  on  August  27  and  September  4 
which  had  been  prepared  and  released  by  pri- 
vate organizations.  To  make  certain  that,  no 
evidence  was  overlijoked  which  might  be  ma- 
terial to  a  complete  Investigation  and  uncJtr- 
standlng  of  these  affairs,  the  grand  jury  ex- 
amined the  investigators  who  prepared  them; 
and  many  persons  mentioned  therein  who 
had  not  adready  served  as  witnesses. 

The  testimony  taken  by  this  grand  Jury 
amounts  to  more  than  5.500  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  witnesses,  voluminous 
documentary  evlde:;ce  was  examined,  includ- 
ing still  photographs,  motion  pictures,  maps 
of  the  area,  certain  relevant  newspaper  mat- 
ter, telegrams  and  letters,  police  records,  and 
pKKters  and  circulars  relating  to  the  con- 
certs. 

The  '"incldento  of  August  27  "  and  '"the 
disorders  which  broke  out  after  the  meeting 
of  September  4"  arose  from  attempts  thai 
were  made  by  certain  Communist-dominated 
groups  to  hold  concerts  at  which  the  bari- 
tone Paul  Robeson  was  to  be  the  principal 
attraction.  These  concerts  were  staged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  a 
group  organized  for  and  serving  solely  the 
Interests  ol  communism  The  concert 
planned  for  August  27.  1949.  was  prevented 
from  being  held  by  persons  hostHe  to  Paul 
Robeson  and  his  Communist  associates. 
Elabor.ite  precautlor^s  were  taken  to  prevent 
Interference  with  the  second  concert,  and  It 
was  held  on  September  4  with  Paul  Rooe- 
Bon  sinpin?  as  scheduled.  On  August  27 
a  substantial  number  of  persons  interested 
In  attending  gained  admittance  to  the  con- 
cert grounds  in  the  expecution  that  Robeson 
would  appear.  A  much  larger  numtier  of 
persons  attended  the  concert  held  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  At  both  the  aflalr  scheduled  for 
August  27  and  the  concert  held  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  certain  disorders  and  violence  oc- 
curred resulting  in  serious  injury  to  various 
Individuals  and  damage  to  personal  prop- 
erty 

"The  Investigation  Into  these  matters  has 
now  been  completed  and  the  grand  Jury  here- 
with submits  Its  report. 

la  order  to  underst.ind  the  nature  of  and 
underlying  causes  lor  the  disttubances  on 
Avjgust  27  and  September  4.  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  concept  of  the  character  ol  the 
community  In  which  these  events  occurred. 

Both  the  Incidents  of  August  27  and  Sep- 
tember 4  took  place  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt, 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y.  Cortlandt  lies 
approxim.itely  40  miles  north  of  New  Y«..rk 
Cltv  ca  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  has  a  year-round  population  of  about 
15.000  people  spread  over  an  area  of  42  .square 
miles.  Adjacent  to  it.  but  not  a  legal  part 
of  It.  is  the  incorporated  city  of  Peek-skUl 
with  18.C00  re8ldenf=i. 

Each  stmimer  the  year-roiind  population 
of  this  region  is  augmented  by  large  num- 
bers of  summer  residents  and  vacationists. 
To  Cortlandt  and  the  adjacent  town  of  York- 
town  alone  come  approximately  20.000  per- 
sons, and  for  this  entire  area  of  the  mid- 
Hudson  River  Valley,  the  number  of  summer 
residents  is  estirrated  as  hl^h  as  50,000.  A 
large  majority  of  these  people  come  from 
Nevv  York  City. 
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Many  of  these  people  settle  In  so-called 
colonies,  located  at  various  points  outside 
Peeksklll.  Over  the  years  these  colonies 
have  developed  their  own  community  In- 
terests and  activities  and  to  a  large  extent 
have  led  a  life  apart  from  that  of  the  local 
residents.  There  are  active  minorities  of 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  in 
some  of  these  colonies. 

In  addition  there  swe  Communist -sup- 
ported camps  In  the  area  and  adjoining 
counties  which  accommodate  another  large 
segment  of  the  summer  population.  Camp 
Beacon,  the  largest  of  these,  accommodating 
up  to   1.400  persons   at   one   time,   lies   about 

17  miles  north  of  Peeksklll.  A  dozen  or 
more  other  Communist  camps  are  located 
within  40  or  50  miles  of  Peeksklll.  Differing 
from  the  colonies  with  their  individually 
owned  homes,  the  camps  are  organizations, 
incorporated  In  some  instances,  which  pro- 
vide living  accommodations  for  large  num- 
bers of  people,  central  dining  rooms,  and 
the  usual  recreation  lacllltles  of  the  summer 
resort.  On  the  surface  these  would  seem 
to  have  no  different  purjKise  from  that  of  the 
many  hotels  and  resorts  which  are  found 
throughout  this  popular  vacation  area. 
Others  are  set  up  as  sponsored  by  labor  or 
fraternal  organizations. 

These  camps,  however,  constitute  Impor- 
tant uniis  in  the  Communist  organization, 
offering  Inexpensive  vacation  facilities,  but 
serving  also  as  recruiting  and  indoctrination 
centers  and  in  some  cases  as  training  schools 
for  the  Communist  Party.  Except  at  certain 
times  the  camps  are  open  to  anyone  regard- 
less of  afllliatlons  but  it  is  Interesting  to 
note-  that  their  advertising  is  concentrated 
In  the  pages  of  the  Dally  Worker,  the  olScial 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party.  Their  gen- 
eral atmosphere  and  their  daily  prcgraras  are 
openly  and  aggressively  pro-Communist. 
Week-end  guests  of  honor  and  speakers,  as 
announced     in    the    Dally    Worker.    Include 

many  nationally  known  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  After  Labor  Day  certain  of 
these  camps  boocme  schools  secretly  offering 
to  selected  group.^  ol  Communibt  Party  mem- 
bers Imenslve  training  In  Marxism,  Lenin- 
ism and  methfJds  of  overthrowing  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Communists  are  tising  these  camp*  as 
recruiting  and  training  grounds  and  as  po- 
tential centers  of  militant  party  action  when 
occasion  requires.  Any  attempt  to  undsr- 
stand  fully  the  back^'round  of  the  incidents 
under  investigation  should  take  Into  account 
this  record  of  Communist  activities  In  the 
area. 

The  plans  and  sponsorship  for  the  concert 
of  August  27.  1949,  w<Fre  similar  to  those  for 
concerts  held  previously  in  the  area  and 
were  designed  to  anpeal  to  the  sanie  public 
which  had  supported  such  eathcrlngs  In  prior 
years.  In  the  years  1946,  1947,  and  1948  or- 
ganizations known  to  be  Communist-dom- 
inated spon.sored  concerts  featuring  Paul 
Rcbeson  as  the  principal  singer.  These  were 
held  at  Lake  Mohezan.  In  the  city  of  Peek- 
sklll. and  nc£.r  Peeksklll  respectlveif.  These 
concerts  were  supported  actively  by  resi- 
dents of  the  colonies  and  camps  and  at- 
tracted audiences  nun^berir.g  up  to  4  000 
people.  No  disturbances  developed  on  any 
of  these  occasions. 

Those  interested  in  holding  a  Paul  Robe- 
son concert  In  1949  were  repeating  a  pattern 
which  was  developing  into  an  annua!  custom 
of  staging  some  "cultural""  event  to  finan- 
cially aid  some  Communist  purpose. 

Publicity  about  the  concert  was  released 
through  the  Dally  Worker  and  the  Compass. 
Local  supporters  of  the  concert  in  the  Cort- 
landt area  sold  tickets  and  promoted  at- 
tendance among  their  friends.  The  concert 
was  to  be  open  to  anyone  who  cared  to  buy 
a  ticket.  This  was  all  In  general  accord  with 
the  pattern  which  was  followed  In  prevlotis 
years. 


The  acta  and  statements  of  Paul  Robeson 
during  1949  and  the  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  ot  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  communism  to  the  United 
States  were  the  underlying  causes  of  tha 
outbreak  of  the  disorders  in  Cortlandt  on  the 
evening  of  August  27,  1949, 

In  the  months  prior  to  August  1949.  reve- 
lations of  Communist  activity  In  the  United 
States  focused  public  attention  on  this 
threat  to  our  system  of  government.  The 
Investigations  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  lists  of  subver- 
sive organizations  released  by  the  Attorney 
Genera!  of  the  tJnlted  Stalef".  the  trial  of  the 
11  Communists  before  Judge  Medina,  the 
Hiss  trial,  the  Coplon  trial,  the  disclosure  erf 
a  Communist  spy  ring  In  the  United  States 
'»nd  Canada  Intent  on  obtaining  military  se- 
crets of  the  highest  importance,  and  gen- 
eral publicity  about  communistic  activities 
In  the  Nation  s  press  all  tended  to  create  a 
background  of  dlstrtist  and  resentment  by 
loyal  Americans  ct^alnst  Communists  and 
their  supporters. 

More  speclflcRlly,  Paul  Robeson  himself 
had  been  quoted  widely  In  the  Nation's  press 
in  statements  derogatory  to  his  native  land 
and  favorable  to  Communist  Russia.  These 
statements,  quickly  challenged  by  other 
prominent  Negroes,  scr%ed  to  emphasize  in 
the  public  mind  Robeson's  position  as  a 
Communist  leader.  Thus  Paul  Rot)eson  In 
1949  became  a  symbol  of  communism  itself. 

The  cmnulatlve  effect  of  these  events  was 
a  definite  resentment  against  P-obcson's  ap- 
pearance In  the  town  of  Cortlandt  In  August 
and  September  1949  and  this  resentment  waa 
the  basic  cause  of  the  violence  which  de- 
veloped. 

The  disorders  on  August  27  were  not 
the  result  of  orp;anlzed  planning  on  the  part 
of  any  Individual  or  group  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  a  fiUl  study  of  testimony  and 
evidence  relating  to  the  events  and  actions 
during  the  week  preceding  August  27,  in- 
cluding local  newspaper  publicity  and  the 
organization  of  a  protest  parade. 

Prior  to  1949  the  Peeiisklll  Evening  Star, 
which  is  the  only  dally  newspaper  In  the 
area,  gave  only  a  minimum  of  news  cover- 
age and  no  editorial  comment  to  the  several 
Robeson  concerts  described  above.  In  1P43, 
however,  when  It  became  known  that  a 
fourth  Robeson  concert  was  scheduled,  the 
Star  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  ap- 
proaching adlr  In  bth  its  news  and  editorial 

columns  and,  In  addition,  printed  letters 
from  subscribers,  some  supporting  and  some 
opposing  the  concert. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  on  tha 
front  page  of  the  Star  on  Augtist  23: 

"THE  DISCORDANT   NOTK 

"It  appears  that  Peek-skill  is  to  be  "treated* 
to  another  concert  visit  by  Paul  Robeson, 
renowned  Negro  baritone 

"Tim.e  was  when  the  honor  would  have 
been  ours — all  ours.  As  things  stand  today, 
like  most  folks  who  p-ut  America  first,  we're 
a  little  doubtful  of  that  honor,  finding  the 
luster  in  the  once  Illustrious  nam.e  of  Paul 
Robeson  now  almost  hidden  by  political 
tarnLih. 

"Paul  Robeson  rose  to  preeminence  as  an 
American  artist  on  stage  and  radio,  and  was 
applauded  by  an  America  that  was  obllrto-js 
to  his  color.  In  spite  of  modest  background, 
he  rose  with  highest  academic  honors 
through  our  coUes-e  system,  and  was  chosen 
an  All-Amencan  football  star. 

"His  magnificent  voice,  which  thrilled  mil- 
lions, opened  up  a  brilliant  career  for  him 
that  easUy  could  iiave  led  to  a  place  in  the 
halls  of  American  fame.  His  Influence  with 
his  people,  pro|jerly  directed,  could  have  won 
a  place  for  him  beside  Boolter  T.  Waahln-non 
and  George  Washington  Carver,  as  truly  great 
Negro  Americans. 
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"Any  poaiblllty  of  sxich  attainment  U  now, 
fm  tiM  epialon  of  most  Americans,  lost  to 
him  forerer. 

"The  local  concert  will  be  held  this  coming 
Saturday  at  the  Lakeland  Acres  Picnic 
Grounds.  The  singer  Is  t>eine  presented  by 
the  Peoples  Artist*  -for  the  t>eiiaflt  of  thm 
Harlem  Chapter,  ClvU  Rights  Congren.'  ac- 
cording to  posters  appearing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Inasmuch  as  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gna  has  been  cited  as  "subversive  and  Com- 
munist' bv  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  and 
has  been "  referred  to  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac.lvltie.  as  be- 
ing dedicated  not  to  the  broader  Issues  of 
ctm  liberties,  but  specifically  to  the  defense 
of  Individual  Communists  and  the  Com- 
munist Party.'  it  becomes  evident  that  every 
ticket  purchased  for  the  Teeksklll  concert 
will  drop  nickels  and  dimes  Into  the  till 
basket  of  an  un-American  political  organ- 
ization. 

•If  the  Robeson  'concert'  this  Saturday 
follows  the  pattern  of  its  predecessors,  it 
will  consist  of  an  unsavory  mixture  of  song 
and  political  talk  by  one  who  has  described 
Russia  as  his  "second  motherland."  and  who 
has  avowed  "the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
democratic  press.' 

•'The  time  for  tolerant  silence  that  signifies 
approval  is  running  out.  Peekskill  wants  no 
rallies  that  support  Iron  curtains,  concentra- 
tion i-i^mp*.  blockades,  and  NKVDs.  no  mat- 
ter how  masterful  the  decor,  nor  how  sweet 

the  music." 

The  full  effect  and  significance  of  this 
publicity  in  the  Star  cannot  be  established 
clearly,  but  this  grand  jury  believes  that  It 
served  to  bring  to  the  surface  and  Intensify 
the  latent  resentment  against  communism 
which  already  existed  in  the  community. 
There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this 
publicity  was  intended  to  incite  disorders 
or  that  it  led  to  organized  planning  of  dis- 
orders on  the  part  of  any  Individual  or  group. 

The  veterans  of  PeeksklU  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  decided  to  hold  a  protest 
parade  along  Hillside  Avenue  In  front  of  the 
grounds  that  bad  been  chosen  for  the  con- 
cert. The  grand  Jury  finds  no  evidence 
that  it  was  organized  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  expressed  one  of  an  orderly  protest 
against  coaimunlsm. 

The  plans  made  by  the  police  authorities 
for  policing  the  concert  schduled  for 
August  27  were  adequate  in  the  light  of 
previous  experience  and  reasonably  forc- 
aeeable  expectancies. 

The  town  of  Cortlandt  does  not  maintain 
•  police  force  and  ha»  only  one  constable 
whoM  duties  are  limited  to  service  of  civil 
prooMS.  So  the  town  officials  on  August 
26  requested  the  sheriff,  the  principal  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  county,  to  assign 
a  fe-*'  men  to  the  scene  and  also  requested 
the  State  police,  who  patrol  the  area,  to  as- 
sign a  couple  of  men  to  handle  irafflc  The 
sheriff  thereupon  assigned  three  dep  illes, 
and  on  August  27.  the  captain  of  the  dtate 
police  assigned  two  uniformed  troopers  to 
handle  traffic  at  the  main  intersection  near- 
est the  concert  grounds,  three  plain  clothes- 
men  to  the  scene,  and  a  reserve  force  of  18 
troopers  lo  be  held  at  the  Putnam  Valley 
substation,  this  being  the  headquarters  cov- 
ering the  Cortlandt  area.  Westchester 
County  had  a  long  history  of  orderliness 
and  similar  Robeson  concerts  had  been  held 
In  preceding  years  without  violence.  In 
the  ll[,ht  of  their  experience  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  tboes  peace  officers  met  the 
standard    of   good   police    procedure. 

Telegrams  signed  by  a  group  of  persons 
Interested  in  having  the  concert  proceed 
without  Interruption  were  first  published  In 
the  newspaper,  and  then  sent  to  certain  ufll- 
cials  111  the  county  and  State,  being  received 
on  August  26.  Although  the  signers  of  the 
telegram  lived  in  the  area  and  were  aware 
that  It  was  patrolled  by  the  State  police, 
they  felled  to  contact  either  the  State  police 
or  the  sheriff  of  Westchester  County. 


Barly  on  the  evening  of  August  27  the 
deputies  and  State  police  went  to  the  scene 
as  ordered.  About  200  persons  were  already 
within  the  concert  grounds,  which  was  an 
open  field,  whose  entrance  was  a  dirt  road 
leading  from  Hillside  Avenue,  the  main 
highway.  When  the  paxade  started  a  large 
numoer  of  local  residents,  including  women. 
young  girls,  and  families  with  their  young 
children,  were  along  both  sides  of  the  road 
and  some  of  these  had  parked  cars  Just  off 
the  highway.  The  parade  was  orderly  and 
without  violence.  While  It  was  taking  place, 
hecklinp  and  name  calling  went  on  between 
the  Robeson  followers  gathered  at  the  en- 
trance and  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  with 
some  of  the  marchers  Joining  in. 

More  than  2.000  people  were  expected  for 
the  concert  and  of  this  number  about  200 
had  arrived  by  7:30  p.  m.  A  half  hour  later 
no  further  admission  to  the  grounds  by  car 
was  possible  because  of  the  parade,  the  con- 
gestion caused  by  concertgoers,  and  general 
traffic  along  Hillside  Avenue  to  and  from 
Peekskill.  This  highway  is  two  lanes  in 
wld'h,  one  for  traffic  in  each  direction. 

The  veterans  marched  and  counter- 
marched past  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
on  Hillside  Avenue.  At  its  conclusion  the 
leaders  ordered  the  marchers  to  disperse  and 
return  home  It  was  then  between  8:15 
p.  m.  and  8:30  p.  m. 

At  this  time  It  was  dark  and  various  per- 
sons had  gone  part  way  down  the  dirt  road 
leading  Into  the  concert  grounds.  The  pa- 
rade being  over,  they  were  Joined  by  specta- 
tors, curiosity  seekers,  and  individual  vete- 
rans. As  this  group  advanced  down  the  nar- 
row road  the  concertgoers  brought  a  truck 
up  from  the  concert  area  and  parked  it 
across  the  road  at  a  culvert  about  100  yards 
from  the  entrance  to  the  concert  grounds 
at  Hillside  Avenue.  Some  25  or  30  of  the 
concertgoers.  seme  wearing  arm  bands,  in- 
dicating they  were  ushers  or  guards,  formed 
a  defense  line  in  front  of  the  truck  In  order 
to  prevent  the  oncoming  crowd  from  going 
further. 

As  time  passed  various  Individual  argu- 
ments ensued  between  members  of  the  two 
groups,  various  epithets  were  hurled  back 
and  forth,  fist  fights  took  place,  and  stones 
were  hurled  Indiscriminately  by  both  fac- 
tions. Some  veterans,  nonveterans.  and  con- 
certgoers were  injured.  While  the  two 
groups  faced  each  other  on  the  dirt  road 
near  the  culvert  one  of  the  veterans  was 
stabbed  by  one  of  the  so-called  ushers  asso- 
ciated with  the  sponsorB  of  the  concert.  This 
injured  veteran  was  carried  to  Hillside  Ave- 
nue where  large  numbers  cf  spectators 
learned  that  he  had  been  stabbed.  Up  to 
this  point  the  deputy  sheriffs  on  duty  at  and 
near  the  culvert  had  been  successful  In  pre- 
venting serious  disorders  and  In  keeping  the 
two  groups  from  coming  together  In  a  man- 
ner threatening  widespread  violence.  It  was 
then  about  8:30  p.  m.  The  news  that  a  vet- 
eran had  been  stabbed  spread  renidly  among 
the  hundreds  of  people  along  Hillside  Ave- 
nue, who  b?ccme  enraged  at  the  Robeson 
followers.  This  stabbing  provided  the  spark 
which  converted  all  of  these  people  into  an 
unruly  crowd  determined  to  prevent  the  con- 
cert from  being  slatted.  When  this  crowd 
pushed  down  the  dirt  road  to  Join  those 
already  there,  the  concert  guards  retreated, 
and  the  crowd  ran  down  to  the  concert  area 
and  broke  up  some  of  the  chairs  and  burned 
folders  containing  blank  checks,  containers, 
and  other  forms  relating  to  donations. 
Some  of  the  containers  were  clearly  marked 
as  having  been  used  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Lenin  memorial.  A  deputy  sheriff  succeeded 
in  preventing  further  serious  trouble  by 
turning  off  the  floodlights  which  Illumi- 
nated the  stage  area. 

During  this  time  a  large  wooden  cross  was 
burned  on  a  nearby  hill.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate prank  by  a  few  teen-nge  boys  and 
had  no  relation  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  any 


other  antisocial  or  antirellglous  organUa- 
tlon;  nor  was  U  connected  In  any  way  with 
the  veterans'  organizations. 

The  dirt  road,  particularly  from  the  cul- 
vert to  the  highway,  was  still  crowded.  One 
of  the  deputy  sheriffs  had  earlier  left  the 
grounds  and  called  the  sheriff's  office  to  send 
all  available  deputies  from  the  Jail  and  any 
who  could  be  reached  at  their  homes 
throughout  the  county.  Believing  that  this 
force  would  soon  arrive,  that  deputy  or- 
dered those  of  the  concertgoers  who  had 
gone  to  their  cars,  parked  near  the  stage, 
not  to  go  up  this  road.  Some  of  the  drivers, 
disregarding  or  not  hearing  this  order, 
started  up  the  dirt  road  and  the  first  of  tb««* 
attempted  to  speed  through  the  crowd. 
Boulders  and  timbers  were  thrown  across 
this  road,  and  some  of  the  cars  were  stoned. 
Eight  were  halted,  their  occupants  ordered 
out.  and  the  cars  overturned.  All  efforts  to 
leave  the  grounds  ceased.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  sirens  of  the  arriving  State  police  cars 
were  heard  and  the  crowd  scattered.  To- 
gether with  the  first  few  of  the  additional 
deputy  sheriffs  this  force  be;<;an  to  restore 
order.  By  10  o'clock  the  police  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  State 
police  and  of  the  sheriff  totaled  23  State 
troopers  and  21  deputy  sheriffs  and  complete 
order  was  restored. 

This  force  threw  a  protective  cordon 
around  the  concertgoers,  escorted  those  with 
cars  to  the  highway,  and  arranged  for  trans- 
portation for  those  who  had  come  from  New 
York  City  and  other  places  In  the  cotinty 
outside  the  Cortlandt  area. 

All  of  the  car  owners  and  all  of  the  concert- 
goers known  to  be  injured  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify.  None  has  been  able  to , 
identify  his  assailant.  With  the  exception 
of  the  stabbed  veteran  and  one  concertgoer, 
no  others  were  seriously  injured. 

THE   INCn>ENTS    OF   SEFTEMBEB    4.    1»4  9 

The  concert  of  Septemtier  4  was  planned  by 
the  Communist  Party  to  take  full  advan- 
tage o'  »*ie  events  of  August  27  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  its  supporters 
to  hold  a  meeting  In  a  hostile  area. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
New  York  area  went  far  beyond  a  reason- 
able protest  of  the  events  of  August  27.  They 
used  the  situation  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
sympathy  and  support  for  their  activities 
and  as  an  oppxirtunity  for  stirring  up  reli- 
gious and  racial  Issues.  Furthermore,  they 
organized  a  tremendous  demonstration  of 
strength  In  which  for  the  first  time  they 
used,  on  a  large  scale,  their  "goon  squads. ' 
organized  as  a  security  guard. 

On  August  28  a  large  rally  was  held  in 
Katonah  In  Westchester  County  at  which 
speakers  from  various  Communist -controlled 
organizations  In  New  York  City  and  West- 
chester County  described  the  events  of  the 
night  before  and  stirred  up  Interest  in  hold- 
ing another  concert.  On  August  29,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Communist-controlled  fur  work- 
ers unions  Issued  a  Joint  statement  urging 
a  second  concert  and  pledging  to  defend  and 
support  one — a  pledge  which  was  fulfilled 
with  men  and  money.  On  August  30  Paul 
Robeson  addressed  a  mammoth  rally  In  Har- 
lem In  which  he  stated  that  'Prom  now  on 
we  take  the  offensive"  and  that  he  would 
bring  his  own  protection  with  him  on  his 
return  to  PeeksklU.  On  September  1.  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Peoples  Artists. 
Inc..  of  New  York  City  which  was  the  sponsor 
of  the  August  27  concert,  and  by  the  group 
In  Westchester  County  who  were  Interested 
In  the  first  affair,  that  Paul  Robeson  would 
return  on  September  4  to  slrg  at  the  former 
Hollow  Brook  Country  Club,  about  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  the  first  proposed  concert. 

The  Dally  Worker  called  for  a  gigantic 
turn-out.  It  listed  automobile  routes  to 
the  concert  and  also  eight  points  In  Man- 
hattan where  chartered  busses  would  be 
avallabl-.  Specific  locp.tlons  and  times  of 
departure   were  given   for   members   of   the 


Communist-dominated  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  Union,  Local  65  of  the 
Wholesale  Warehouse  Workers  Union,  and 
the  Interratlonal  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union.  In  its  editorial  which  appeared  on 
September  3,  the  Daily  Worker  called  for 
attendance  by  at  least  20,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  statements  of  Paul 
Robeson  a  security  guard  consisting  of  sev- 
eral thousand  men  was  provided  by  the 
concert  organizers.  Plan.*;  were  adopted  for 
transporting  thit>  guard  to  the  grounds  in 
busses  chartered  for  the  purpose  and  In 
private  cars.  Thus  the  Communist  led  forces 
prepared  themselves  to  hold  their  mertlng 
in  an  area  which  was  antagonistic  to  their 
reappearance. 

It  w;is  part  of  the  Communist  strategy  in 
connection  with  the  September  4  concert 
to  foment  racial  and  reiiglous  hatred  Dtir- 
Ing  the  week  before  September  4,  the  Daily 
Worker  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the 
August  27  incident  was  wholly  anti-Semitic 
and  anti-Negro.  Mass  meetings  held  in 
Westchester  Orjunty  and  New  York  City  under 
Commu  .Ist  auspices  reiterated  this  same 
c  arge.  National  and  local  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  statements  and  speeches 
used  such  phrases  as  "an  attack  on  minority 
groups  led  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan."  "Aatl- 
Semltl-sm  and  Negro  baiting."  Robeson 
made  the  usual  Communist  attempt  to  ally 
the  party  with  Negroes  and  Jews  as  the  likely 
Victim  "if  the  Fascist -inspired  prowar  forces 
win."  A  leaflet  emphasizing  the  alleged 
"anti-Nepro  and  ar.tl-Semltic  Lynch  Mob" 
was  distributed  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Congress, 
the  American  Labor  Party,  the  Tenants  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Communist  Party,  which  out- 
lined the  locale  of  the  concert,  directions  for 
autoUts.  and  locations  for  Interested  persons 
to  board  buses  to  be  provided. 

In  Harlem  a  poster  was  distributed  reading 
'Teople  of  Harlem  •  •  •  the  Ku  Klux 
Kian  held  a  lynching  party  In  PeeksklU  yes- 
terday." The  Communist  ClvU  Rights  Con- 
gress issued  a  news  letter  entitled  "Stop  the 
anti-Negro  terror." 

The  testimony  befcre  the  grand  jury  shows 
that  more  than  2,500  men  were  assembled  at 
the  concert  as  the  security  guard  They  came 
from  Brooklyn.  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Long 
Island,  from  Westchester  and  from  Com- 
munist camps  located  In  other  counties. 
About  300  men  assembled  at  5  a.  m.  near 
Communist  Party  headquarters  in  Brooklyn. 
A  leader  an**  his  aides  divided  thorn  Into 
groups  which  filled  nlr.e  bu.sses.  Most  of 
these  men  carried  ba5eball  bats  The  men 
were  a  strong-arm  group  and  made  up  a  part 
of  a  "securtty  guard"'  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  concert  area. 
On  the  trip  to  the  town  of  Cortlandt  Com- 
munist sonfs  were  sung  and  threats  were 
made  against  the  veterans  whom  they  blamed 
for  the  disorders  of  the  previous  week.  In 
excess  of  1.000  men  were  transported  to  the 
former  Hollow  Brook  Country  Club  In  this 
manr.er.  Other  groups  came  in  private  cars 
and  helped  make  up  the  "security  guard"  of 
over  2.500  men. 

Although  the  concert  was  scheduled  for 
2:30  p.  m  most  cf  these  men  reached  the 
grounds  before  mldmomlng.  Their  leader 
wore  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  lieu- 
tenant. They  were  stationed  in  military  for- 
mation, shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  two  huge 
circles,  one  circle  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  concert  grounds,  another  inner  circle 
with  a  third  ring  around  the  stage  area  itself. 
This  force  remamed  in  position  for  from  8 
to  10  hours.  They  were  armed  with  baseball 
bats,  bottles,  pepper,  and  can  openers. 

When  the  police  arrived  on  the  scene  In 
the  morning  and  saw  the  situation,  they 
caUed  the  leader  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render oi  the  weapons  from  the  security 
guard.  Some  30  bats  were  surrendered, 
but  the  rest  were  concealed  within  the  con- 
cert grounds.  The  police  decided  not  to 
force  the  guaids  to  relinquish  the  remaining 


weapons  lest  such  action  provoke  serious 
trouble. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Com- 
munists had  disclosed  their  organized  and 
militant  forces  on  so  large  a  scale  In  the 
Nation.  These  forces,  usually  described  by 
their  leaders  as  "defensive  and  protective," 
have  been  used  many  times  on  les-ser  oc- 
casions and  111  smaller  numbers  in  an  cffen- 
sivc  and  aggressive  manner. 

The  Communist  use  of  small  groups,  com- 
monly known  as  "goon  squads,"  for  Intimi- 
dation, coercion,  and  Incitement  of  trouble 
has  been  frequently  revealed  in  industrial 
etrife,  race  riots,  and  other  social  disorders  In 
this  country.  What  the  American  people  had 
not  hitherto  witneseed  was  a  full-scale 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  mobilize  their  militant  forces  quick- 
ly and  in  sufficient  strength  to  constitute  a 
potential  challenge  to  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment. The  concert  of  September  4  sup- 
plied the  opportunity  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  security  guard  was  a  disciplined  force 
and  conducted  Itself  in  a  military  manner 
under  the  direction  of  leaders  as  a  quasl- 
milltary  force,  but  did  not  come  within  the 
definition  of  a  "military  company  or  or- 
ganization" £et  forth  in  the  mUltary  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

While  the  security  guards  provided  by 
sponsors  of  the  concert  were  prepared  to  u-s.e 
farce  If  necessary,  they  conducted  themselves 
In  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner,  with  the 
exception  of  two  incidents  within  the  con- 
cert grounds  which  necessitated  minor  police 
actlou. 

The  veterans  groups  of  PeeksklU  and  Its 
neighboring  towns  planned  another  protest 
parade  en  the  road  leading  past  the  entrance 
tc  the  concert  grounds.  This  parade  was 
held  according  to  plan  without  serious  In- 
cident and  at  its  conclusion,  the  commander 
ordered  the  colors  fvuled  and  the  marchers 
were  directed  to  return  home. 

Widespread  publicity  arising  from  the  vio- 
lence on  August  27  and  the  feeling  created 
by  the  stabbing  of  a  veteran  on  that  occasion 
attracted  thousands  of  spectators  who  lined 
the  road  durlr.j;  the  parade  and  remained  in 
the  area  afte-  its  conclusion. 

Although  violence  did  break  cut  after  the 
concert  this  did  net  result  from  planning  or 
organlzaticn  en  the  pert  of  any  individual 
cr  groups  or  people  to  incite  or  foster  such 
disturbances. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Wettchester  County 
authorities  that  if  the  concert  planned  for 
September  4  was  to  be  as  tremendous  a 
demonstration  as  was  being  promised  In  New 
York  by  Paul  Robeson  and  his  followers,  a 
severe  traffic  problem  would  be  created  on  the 
few  narrow  roads  leading  to  the  concert  area. 
Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  that  the  cam- 
paign of  hate  being  whipped  up  by  Com- 
muiilst  propagandists  and  the  establishment 
of  their  own  sectulty  guards  on  the  scene 
In  close  prcilmity  to  the  parading  veterans 
organizations  could  provide  the  setting  for  a 
full-scale  riot.  The  police  authontles  took 
every  precaution  and  did  all  that  they  could 
within  their  powers  to  ensure  proper  and 
adequate  policing  at  the  September  4  con- 
cert. 

The  authorities  decided  to  use  none  but 
trained  and  uniformed  police.  In  addition 
to  the  State  police  regularly  located  in  West- 
chester Ccunty,  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
at  the  request  of  Westchester  County  au- 
thorities, ordered  all  available  members  cf 
the  force  from  ether  areas  to  be  present. 
Arrangements  were  further  made  for  half  of 
the  Westchester  Ccu.nty  Parkway  police  to 
be  transferred  from  their  regular  duties  on 
the  busy  Labor  Day  week  end.  All  deputy 
sheriffs,  except  those  needed  at  the  Jails,  the 
sheriff's  emergency  force,  and  volunteers 
from  the  police  departments  of  31  munici- 
palities of  the  county  were  alao  directed  to 
be  on  hand. 


Finally,  the  PeeksWJl  police  and  tuxlUarlet 
were  assigned  to  duty  within  that  city  and 
on  its  highways  up  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary about  2  miles  from  the  concert  gro\;nds. 
Fifty  Putnam  Cotmty  police  and  deputy  sher- 
iffs were  patrolling  that  county  and  Its  high- 
wav-s  atwut  2  miles  north  of  the  concert 
scene. 

Altogether  904  experienced  police  rffi?en 
were  on  duty  covering  the  concert  area  and  lu 
environs  on  September  4. 

Prior  to  the  day  of  the  concert,  the  au- 
thorities responsible  for  policing  the  affair 
studied  the  terrain,  chose  the  position  for 
a  command  post  and  drew  up  a  plan  for 
disposition  of  the  police  forces.  A  helicopter 
was  chartered  to  observe  and  report  condi- 
tions from  the  air;  a  State  police  radio- 
equipped  tralier.  radio  police  cars,  walkie- 
talkies,  and  loud-.speakers  were  provided. 
Preparations  were  made  to  have  at  the  scene 
a  £:?:d  ho.spital,  staffed  by  a  doctor  and  three 
nurses,  and  two  ambvilances:  also  such  emer- 
gency equipment  as  fire  trucks,  wrecking 
units,  portable  flood  lights,  and   generators. 

In  contrast  to  the  affair  of  August  27.  the 
concert  announced  for  September  4  waa 
held  as  planned.  An  audience  of  over  15.000 
people  assembled  at  the  scheduled  time  and 
place,  having  entered  the  concert  grotinds 
under  police  protection,  and  listened  to  a 
program  of  music  and  speaking  without  In- 
terference. 

During  thl.s  time  veteran  gro-ape  pa.f-aded 
on  the  nearby  highway  apprtixlmately  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  concert  stage  In 
protest  against  communism  as  represented 
by  the  concert's  sponsors  and  participants. 
The  parade  was  conducted  In  an  orderly 
manner.  Only  one  individual  created  a  dis- 
turbance by  riding  a  horse  Into  the  entrance, 
but  le  was  immediately  stopped  by  police 
and  arrested.  At  Its  close  the  marshal 
ordered  the  veteran  to  return  home. 

Crowds  of  spectators,  estimated  at  more 
than  5,000.  lined  the  highway  past  the  en- 
trance to  the  concert  grounds.  Many  of 
these  were  women  and  teen-age  boys  and 
girls.  Their  attitude  toward  the  concert- 
g(jers  was  Indicated  by  booing  and  cries  of 
"Commies!'  and  "Go  back  to  Russia!"  and 
similar  epithets,  including  isolated  and  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Negro  expressions.  The 
concertgoers  in  turn  shouted  derogatory  re- 
marks at  the  spectators.  No'whing  developed 
to  Interfere  with  access  to  the  concert  and 
all  who  wished  to  attend  were  able  to  do  so. 

Whatever  the  potentials  for  dl-virder  at 
this  time,  the  police  were  able  to  maintain 
order  and  to  prevent  interference  with  tb« 
concert. 

The  New  York  State  troopers,  Westchester 
County  Parkway  police,  deputy  theriSs  and 
the  police  frcwn  the  various  municipalities 
of  the  county  were  assembled  and  c.-ganlzed 
into  a  single  effective  policing  unit.  Many 
of  the  pohce  served  voluntarUy  and  ail  of 
them  did  so  at  great  personal  risk,  and  since 
they  were  serving  outside  of  their  communi- 
ties, they  were  not  protected  in  their  p>enslon 
rights,  if  they  were  disabled  on  that  occasion. 
Most  of  the  local  police  had  been  on  duty 
from  midnight  to  8  a.  m  and  tlien  ail  day 
at  Cortlandt  and  had  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes  and  go  on  duty  again  from 
midnight  to  8  e.  m — a  stretch  of  32  hours 
without  rest  of  any  kind.  All  of  the  State 
police  from  upstate  had  to  drive  home  the 
night  of  Soptemoer  4.  some  as  far  as  the 
Canadian  border,  and  go  on  duty  on  Labor 
Day  Sentember  5.  without  any  rest.  One 
of  the  State  troopers  received  a  deep  gash 
In  the  skull  from  a  thrown  rock. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  a  heavy 
concentration  of  police  moved  the  crowd  back 
from  the  only  exit  and  cars  started  to  leave 
the  grounds.  A  short  distance  away  the 
first  group  of  about  a  dozen  cars  was  stoned 
by  hostile  spectators  A  mobile  squad  wrs 
immediately  rushed  to  that  point,  the  area 
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cleared    and    traffic    rerouted.     No    further 
IncldtntA  cxxurred  near  the  exit. 

The  terrain  In  the  Cortlandt  area  Is  hilly 
«nd  wooded  and  In  many  places  along  the 
IXMUU  there  are  high  wooded  banks  from 
which  atones  could  be  hurled  without  de- 
tection. Some  hoodlums  were  arrested  on 
the  spot  and  are  being  prosecuted  but  under 
the  circumstances  It  was  not  possible  for 
even  the  large  police  force  on  the  scene  to 
apprehend  all  of  those  guilty  of  stone  throw- 
In?.  Most  of  the  stonlngs  took  place  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  concert  grounds  but 
some  occurred  miles  away.  Stonlngs  occurred 
as  far  away  as  Tarrytown.  approximately  20 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  police  were 
raquind  to  be  concentrated. 

Sofme  of  the  marchers  and  some  of  the 
spectators  had  heard  the  master  of  cere- 
monies refer  to  the  veterans  as  "un- 
American  filth/'  This  remark  inflamed  many 
who  heard  it. 

OrdOTs  had  been  Issued  to  the  police  forces 
lining  the  roads  to  keep  the  concertgoers 
and  spectators  apart  at  all  costs.  To  make 
certain  that  no  one  broke  through  their  lines. 
the  police  were  told  to  stand  their  ground 
and  not  to  leave  their  posts.  This  strategy 
ntccaaarlly  enabled  hoodlum  elements  In 
some  Instances  within  sight  of  the  police, 
to  harass  and  stone  cars  and  busses  leaving 
the  concert  area.  Nevertheless,  had  those  In 
chnrge  of  the  policing  not  followed  this 
plan,  more  serious  violence,  and  possibly 
mass  killings,  might  well  have  occurred. 

When  reports  of  stonlngs  came  In  to 
emergency  headquarters  by  phone,  walkie- 
talkie  or  by  radio  from  the  helicopter,  squads 
in  police  cars  were  dispatched  to  the  trouble 
points.  Arrests  were  made  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  the  culprits  fied  as  the  f>ollce 
cars  approached. 

Most  of  tlie  security  guards  maintained 
their  positions  for  hours  after  the  concert. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  In  the  grounds 
until  long  after  dark.  This  made  It  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  large  force  of  police  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  concert  grounds 
at  a  time  when  they  were  also  needed  along 
the  roads. 

Many  persons  riding  In  cars  and  busses  suf- 
fered bodily  injury  as  a  result  of  these  ston- 
lngs. Some  people  were  hurt  critically. 
Nine  members  of  the  police  forces  were  also 
Injured.  In  addition  three  private  auto- 
mobiles were  overturned  at  points  located  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  concert  ground.'*.  One 
of  those  responsible  has  been  indicted  by  a 
previous  grand  Jury,  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings were  Instituted  against  10  others  ar- 
rested by  police  along  the  highways. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close,  there 
was  great  confusion  In  the  concert  area. 
Many  of  the  bus  drivers  deserted  their  ve- 
hicles. Some  of  these  busses  were  later 
driven  >^y  qualified  drivers  chosen  from  the 
concertgoers. 

By  fl  o'clock  most  of  the  concertgoers 
had  left  the  area.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  security  guard  started  to  leave  In  pri- 
vate cars  and  busses.  On  the  wuy  out  of 
the  grounds  one  of  the  guards  swung  at  a 
policeman  with  a  baseball  bat.  Thereupon 
all  remaining  cars  and  busses  were  stopped 
and  their  occupants  were  searched  for  weap- 
ons. More  than  300  baseball  bau  and 
many  tire  Irons  and  bottles  were  confis- 
cated. Then  this  group  was  permitted  to 
proceed 

As  darkness  approached  approximately  700 
of  the  security  guard  who  were  stranded 
without  transportation  gathered  and  de- 
manded permission  to  march  In  a  body  to 
Muhegan  Colony  about  2  miles  distant. 
Permission  was  refused  and  the  group  was 
taken  there  under  police  escort  In  busses 
cutnmaiideered  for  that  purpose  and  driven 
by  reguiur  drivers  under  orders  as  deputy 
shenUs  The  concert  area  was  finally  cleared 
at  about  10.  30  p.  m. 


The  plans  for  p>ollclng  the  concert  of 
September  4  were  well  executed  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  which  existed,  and. 
moreover,  the  police  did  not  use  any  more 
force  than  was  Justified  In  the  emergency, 
and  in  the  tense.  Inflammable  situation 
Which  confronted  them. 

CXNERAL    FINDING    AND    CONCLUSIONS    OF    THIS 
INVESTIGATION 

The  previous  sections  of  this  report  have 
been  devoted  specifically  to  presenting  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  grand  Jury 
with  respect  to  th^;  charge  made  to  It  by  the 
Honorable  James  W.  Bailey.  Justice  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  the  statement  directing 
the  Investigation  made  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  addition,  the  Jtiry  has  made  certain 
findings  and  conclusions  of  a  general  char- 
acter which  either  relate  directly  to  the 
events  which  transpired  in  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  on  August  27  and  September  4  or 
are  considered  pertinent  to  the  Investigation. 
This  section  of  the  report,  therefore,  will  be 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  such  findings 
and  conclusions. 

1  While  this  grand  Jury  was  engaged  In 
its  Investigation,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  undertook  to  make  public  what 
It  described  as  a  report  of  violence  in 
PeeksklU  and  which  purported  to  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  two  Incidents 
which  occurred  In  the  town  of  Cortlandt. 
Definite  conclusions  as  to  these  affairs  were 
Included.  The  report  was  signed  also  by 
several  other  national  organizations,  but  It 
was  Initiated  and  prepared  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  A  copy  of  the  report 
was  sent  by  the  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  the  foreman  of  this 
grand  Jury  In  the  early  stages  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

When  the  report  was  submitted,  the  grand 
Jury  undertook  to  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
quiry into  Its  text,  sources  of  Information, 
and  conclusions  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
no  evidence  pertinent  to  the  grand  Jury's 
investigation  might  be  overlooked. 

Testimony  by  the  Investigators  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  revealed  that 
the  Inquiry  was  based  from  the  start  on  a 
biased  assumption  as  to  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  disorders.  An  examination  of  the 
report  Itself  Indicated  that  gossip,  rumors, 
and  unverified  stories  of  prejudiced  persons 
were  accepted  as  evidence  In  support  of  this 
premise,  while  competent  testimony  which 
did  not  support  It  was  rejected.  A  careful 
checking  of  certain  statements  quoted  In 
the  report  and  the  descriptions  of  certain 
Incidents  therein  proves  them  to  be  Inac- 
curate as  to  the  facts  and  grossly  misleading 
in  the  Implications  conveyed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  considerable  Influence  on  a  large 
number  of  persons,  this  grand  Jury  feels 
an  obligation  to  point  out  the  flimsy  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  report  was  based. 
Much  of  Its  text  and  some  of  its  conclusions 
are  so  far  from  the  truth  as  to  be  scanda- 
lous. 

The  wide  distribution  of  its  report  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  re- 
sulting press  publicity  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  obscure  rather  than  clarify  public  under- 
standing of  the  real  nature  and  significance 
of  these  Incidents.  Thus  the  Cummunists 
were  supplied  with  an  effective  propaganda 
weapon,  ideally  suited  to  their  technique 
of  using  exaggerated  social  tensions,  false 
issues,  and  confused  liberal  thinking  to  con- 
ceal, while  at  the  same  time  furthering,  their 
real  purposes, 

2.  The  grand  Jury  l.s  convinced  that  the 
violence  which  developed  on  both  occasions 
at  the  town  of  Cortlandt  was  basically  neither 
antl-Semltlc  nor  anti-Negro  In  character. 
Despite  the  surface  Indications  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  In  some  of  the  epi- 


thets hurled  at  the  concertgoers.  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  resentment  and  the  focus  of  hostility 
was  communism. 

The  two  parades  of  the  veterans,  in  each  of 
which  the  local  post  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans voluntarily  participated,  were  con- 
ceived and  executed  as  protests  against  com- 
munism,  and   communism   alone. 

Scurrilous  antl-Semltic  pamphlets  and 
stickers  found  In  the  area  on  September  4 
were  traced  to  the  activities  of  two  profes- 
sional anti-Semites  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  were  not  dL-trlbuted  or  posted  by 
the  veterans  or  local  residents.  The  at- 
tempts of  these  two  to  give  out  the  literature 
was  stopped  by  veterans  and  spectators  who 
resented  their  activities,  and  who  drove  them 
from  the  concert  area  The  public  boasts  of 
one  of  these  Unking  himself  with  the  veter- 
ans are  not  true  to  the  facts. 

To  the  extent  that  community  resentment 
centered  In  Paul  Robeson,  It  waa  directed 
against  him  not  as  a  Nesrro  but  as  one  whose 
reported  acts  and  utterances  Identified  him 
In  the  public  mind  as  a  leading  proponent 
of  communism. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Com- 
munist Party  lost  no  time  in  exploiting  this 
situation  for  Its  own  purposes.  As  described 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  every 
wea}X)n  of  Communist  propaganda  was  Im- 
mediately put  into  action  after  the  Augtist 
27  Incident  In  order  to  build  up  a  false  pic- 
ture of  racial  and  religious  hatred  at  Cort- 
landt 

By  this  barrage  of  condemnation  and  pro- 
test over  antl-S«mltlsm.  Ncgro-baltlng.  and 
Ku  Klux  violence,  to  which  the  Incident  of 
September  4  gave  fresh  Impetus,  the  Com- 
munists s\icceeded  In  diverting  attention 
from  the  simple  fact  that  hatred  of  com- 
munism Itself  lay  at  the  root  of  the  dis- 
orders. 

All  of  this  foUov.'ed  the  usual  Communist 
strategy.  In  line  with  the  official  Instructions 
laid  down  by  Moscow.  The  present  Instance 
Is  Important  In  revealing  how  quickly  and 
skillfully  the  Communists  can  seize  on  any 
civil  disturbance  and  by  distortion  and  mis- 
representation twist  It  Into  a  "cause"  with 
which  to  rally  their  own  front  organizations 
and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  outside  Individuals  and 
groups 

3.  This  Jury  cannot  condemn  too  strongly 
the  un-American  unwarranted,  and  lawless 
acts  of  violence  which  took  place  at  Cort- 
landt on  August  27  and  September  4.  That 
such  crimes  were  committed  against  per- 
sons sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  commu- 
nism does  not  excuse  the  acts  in  the  slightest. 

Their  perpetrators  are  to  be  censured  In 
the  strongest  manner  as  having  caused  se- 
rious Injury  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  United  States. 

These  disorders  were  materially  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  communism.  Avowed  Com- 
munists, fellow  travelers,  and  left-wing 
sympathizers  are  not  turned  from  their  be- 
liefs by  such  demonstrations  of  violence. 
The  Communist  cause  undoubtedly  gained 
sympathizers  among  many  who  sincerely  re- 
sented the  disorderly  acts  on  both  occasions. 

In  addition  the  situation  which  was  cre- 
ated at  Cortlandt  gave  the  Communists  prop- 
aganda material  which  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect  had  they  designed  It  for  them- 
selves. The  disorders  and  violence  were  pub- 
licized throughout  the  world  at  a  time  when 
this  country  wa-s  engaged  In  a  world-wide 
effort  on  the  diplomatic  front  to  maintain 
and  win  over  adherents  to  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  tjrpe  of  behavior  which 
loyal  Americans  find  repugnant  in  commu- 
nism was  resorted  to  by  ml.ngulded  patri- 
otic citizens  as  a  protest  against  commu- 
nism. 
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Unfortunately  only  a  few  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  theije  acu  at  boih  the  August  27 
and  September  4  affairs  were  arrested  and 
prosecuted  for  their  crlmea.  At  the  August 
27  Incident  the  disorders  veri?  committed  In 
the  darkness  when  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers present  already  had  their  hands  full 
controlling  the  mob.  and  observation  was 
difficult.  On  September  4  the  police  could 
not  chase  and  capture  ail  the  culprits  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  as- 
signed positions  and  of  keeping  the  oppos- 
ing r'Oups  apart  In  order  to  prevent  mass 
violence. 

Since  that  time  the  authorities  have  made 
a  determined  effort  to  Identify  those  who 
committed  crimes  throu^  a  maas  of  photo- 
graphs and  by  questioning  a  large  number 
of  Individuals.  These  efforts,  on  the  whole. 
have  proved  fruitless.  In  a  few  Instances. 
the  lack  of  credible  corroborative  evidence 
tuu  made  indictments  impossible. 

Patriotic  and  loyal  AmerlcAns.  both  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  groups,  must  be  on  the  alert 
against  being  drawn  into  Communist  traps 
which  may  be  set  for  the  purpose  of  Invit- 
ing situations  that  might  encourage  vio- 
lence. Throughout  the  county  of  West- 
chester and  the  Nation,  respousibie  local  or- 
ganizations such  as  churches,  acbools,  pro- 
resslonal.  and  business  aseoctation£,  veterans' 
organizations  and  other  civic  groups  should 
actively  discourage  their  members  from  be- 
ing present  when  affairs  sponsored  by  sub- 
versive g.'-oupe  are  being  held. 

In  addiiluu,  local  officers  should  be  given 
nflkleut  authority  to  permit  them  lo  ex- 
ercise the  widest  discretion  In  preventing  the 
development  of  conditions  which  might  re- 
sult In  an  outbreak  of  violence. 

4.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  CimmunLst  strategy 
to  creau'  a  distrust  of  public  officials  by  dis- 
tortion and  magnification  of  Incidents  such 
M»  these,  and  also  to  bring  about  Incidents  to 
harass  those  officials  and  distract  them  from 
their  functions  of  servtne  the  communltv. 
This  grand  Jury  believes  that  ail  police  of- 
ficials at  and  in  Westchester  County  are  able 
and  ready  to  fulfi;i  their  obligations  to  all 
citizens  to  the  limit  of  their  available  man- 
power. But  if  the  situation  of  September  4 
should  recur,  there  are  not  e?K>ugh  police 
available  to  cover  the  roadp  and  bordering 
fields  in  a  rural  area.  To  deputize  untrained 
persons  Is  not  the  answer.  This  grand  Jury 
respectfully  f.uggests  to  the  officials  of  the 
county  and  the  State  that  liaison  be  estab- 
lished and  plans  made  now  to  handle  any 
future  Incident,  and  that  State  guard  units 
numbering  thousands  of  uniformed  men, 
trained  In  riot  duty,  be  made  available  to 
supplement   local   and  State   police. 

5.  Two  methods  for  meeting  the  threat  of 
communism  are  apparent  to  this  gx&Dd  Jury. 

First,  legislative  bodies  should  continue  to 
consider  appropriate  laws  to  combat  the 
Communist  problem.  Citizens  should  keep 
themselves  informed  about  legislative  pro- 
posals and  should  express  their  opinions  In 
that  regard  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Second,  education  concerning  the  trut'  pur- 
poses and  meaning  of  communism  should 
be  undertaken  In  every  community.  Many 
unsuspecting  persons  are  hoodwinked  Into 
becoming  associated  Wiih  Communist  activ- 
ities because  they  are  not  Informed  alxiut 
the  real  manner  In  which  the  party  operates. 
Communi.sts  frequentlv  Identify  themselves 
with  WLirthy  causes  ana  then  infiltrate  the 
organlratlona  which  have  been  s*t  up  to 
pursue  them.  Ultimately,  under  a  cloak  of 
resjjectablilty,  the  Communists  use  these  or- 
ganlzr.tions  to  follow  their  own  nefarious 
purpo.:es. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  often  create 
their  own  welfare  organizations  with  names 
that  would  !ead  innocent  people  to  lend  their 
support  to  them  believing  that  they  are  de- 
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voted  solely  to  achieving  what  appear  to  be 
desirable  objecUves. 

This  grand  Jury  doubts  that  the  potential 
risks  cf  having  Commtinlst  cells  In  West- 
chester County  are  fully  appreciated  by  its 
residents.  Community  leaders  and  local  or- 
gauizaiions  should  undertake  tc  m^e  ctrtam 
that  Ignorance  regarding  this  movement  Is 
dispelled. 

6  The  grand  Jury's  Invertleaticn  has  shed 
Important  light  en  certain  aspects  of  Com- 
munist organization,  resources  and  purposes 
as  dlf^rlos^d  .n  Au; 'jst  27  and  September  4. 
The  specmc  action.-;  under  e'udy  v  rre  Icxral 
lo  Webtchef:*fr  County  a:  d  the  New  York 
area,  what  these  act:oiii  revealed  hu*  a  i^j 
wider  slgLiflcance. 

The  speed  and  dexterity  with  which  the 
Communists  orpnnlzM  the  demonstration  of 
September  4.  assembling  viith  only  3  dnys  of 
preparation  In  a  rural  community  40  mlies 
from  New  York  City  an  audience  of  15.000 
people  and  a  security  gu^rd  of  2.i00  mtn. 
points  to  an  alert  and  thoroughly  prepared 
organization  That  this  organization  Is  not 
confined  to  New  York  City  but  has  lt«  raml- 
flcr.tions  tliroughcut  Westchester  Onn.ty  and 
adjacent  areas  is  clearly  esuxblished  by  the 
evidence  relating  to  both  incidents. 

Its  pro.>;uiiity  to  New  York  City  mukes 
Westchester  County  an  ideal  field  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Communist  Party  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  indicates  the  existence  through- 
out the  county  of  a  network  of  Communl5t 
cells.  The  camps  and  colonies  referred  to 
earlier  in  thi^^  report  constitute  larger  centers 
of  Commumst  activity,  important  both  as 
recruiting  and  as  training  soui-ces.  These 
ceils,  camps,  and  colonies  are  well  known 
to  all  cr  the  pcLice  autliorlties  having  juris- 
diction In  Westchester  CcuiiVy. 

Whatever  the  number  of  party  members  in 
the  county  may  be,  their  activities  In  front 
oreanlzfitlnns  and  their  Infiltration  Into 
other,  enti.-elv  reputable,  organizations  eives 
them  an  influence  out  of  all  proporUon  to 
their  actual  numbers. 

Of  chief  significance  locally  is  the  fact  that 
In  Westchester  County  there  are  individuais 
and  groups  professing  an  alien  ideologv  con- 
trolled by  the  absolute  discipline  of  the'ccm- 
munist  Party,  and  re«dy  to  serve  Its  purposes 
St  any  time  and  .n  any  way  Since  the  Com- 
muiUst  Party  Is  dedicated  Ut  the  overthrow 
of  this  Govemmcni  by  whatever  means  nec- 
essary, including  violence,  the  grind  Jury 
Is  convinced  that  the  presence  of  these  Com- 
munist groups  in  Westchester  Couiuv  con- 
stitutes a  serious  potential  menace  to  the 
community. 

A  close  study  of  the  concert  of  September 
4  indicates  that  on  that  day  Westchester 
County  Wiis  u.sed  by  the  Communist  Party  as 
a  proving  ground  to  test  its  machinery  for 
mobilizing  its  forces,  manipulating  public 
opinion,  and  more  Important,  for  rehearsing 
Its  strong-arm  forces 

These  girong-ami  forces,  wliose  militant 
strength  ^^'as  revealed  In  the  security  guard 
at  Cortlandt.  must  be  recognized  f  t  what 
they  are — the  shock  troops  ol  a  revrluticiiary 
force  which  L>;  controlled  by  a  foreign  power 
aiad  committed  to  methoJds  and  ultimate 
ends  Incompatible  with  our  constitutional 
system. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H  ward  R  Pugh.  Foreman:  Phil;p  C. 
Sayres.  Acting  Foreman;  Charles  Adolf - 
son.  Clerk:  Harold  Blakelock.  William 
J.  B^yd.  George  W.  Breckwoldt,  Henry 
W.  Butteriield.  Ernest  J  Carruihers, 
John  J  Condon.  Harry  S  Downey.  Wil- 
liam J.  Grant.  EJward  L.  Greene.  R. 
Curt  Hasenclever,  Adrian  A  Henigscn, 
James  Innes.  Thomas  G.  MacLachlan. 
John  A.  Mayers.  Terry  C.  Miner,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Schupp,  Marvin  A  Searles, 
John  W  Strasser,  Allen  8.  Wilber, 
Jurors. 
Dated  June  12.   1950. 


Reserrttts  Face  EmployneBt 
DucrauBAtioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  HKW    VOKJL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT. A  TIVES 

Friday.  September  22, 1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  t!:e  September  9, 
1950,  i.ssuc  of  Armf'd  Force  deali  elo- 
quently with  the  problem  fa«Kl  by  many 
citizens  because  of  their  membership 
in  the  Reserve  componenti: 

Job  ro«  thi  CCPB 

Very  real— thouch  s.ometimes  hidden- 
penalties  .ire  now  Leir.p  pa  d  by  hundrects.  .of 
thousands  of  men  tnroughout  the  Nation 
because  of  the  mere  fact  of  their  member- 
ship In  civilian  component  organisations,  or 
because  they  fall  within  foreseeable  draft - 
age  limits.  In  many  instances,  these  men 
are  being  denied  emplriymcnt  or  };locked 
from  deser\'ed  promotl-m  because  of  the 
fear  of  employers  that  their  tenure  In  spe- 
cific jobs  may  not  be  sufficient  to  hire  them 
or  advance  them. 

From  the  employers'  standpoint,  a  good 
argument  ofien  can  be  raised  fc-.  support  this 
rei'jctiuice  to  become  invj'.ved  with  em- 
p!'  yees  who  may  be  yanked  cut  of  civilian 
clothes  and  gart)ed  w.th  a  unlf(irm  In  the 
ne«r  future  This  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  the  more  desirable  and  more 
remunerative,  positions,  which  generally  call 
lor  varyuig  degrees  of  on-the-job  train-.ng 
or  special  skills  attainable  only  by  practical 
experience.  In  smaller  firms,  or  those  less 
secure  financially,  vital  economic  considera- 
tions may  overrule  the  employer  s  latent  de- 
sire t..  be  unseiflshly  patriotic. 

Till*  Is  small  comfort,  however,  to  the  man 
whose  omn  economic  necessity  cm-  domestic 
responsibility  demands  that  he  get  employ- 
ment, remain  employed,  or  that  he  advance 
hio  career,  and  whose  progress  is  blocked  by 
his  own  patriotic  participation  In  Reserve 
or  National  Guard  actlvlUes.  If  he  happen* 
to  be  one  of  several  men  competing  for  a 
coveted  Job,  he  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that 
his  civilian  component  activity  Is  acting  to 
his  detriment 

One  tragic  aspect  of  this  is  that  many  who 
are  affected  by  this  particular  aspect  of  war 
psychology  may  well  be  never  called  into 
service.  For  some  there  will  be  no  war- 
service  demand,  for  others,  dependency  ties 
or  unsuspected  physical  deficiencies  will 
make  them  inellribie.  Under  the  present 
deferment  regtxlatlons.  however,  there  will 
be  no  »a/  for  them  to  ascertain  this  until 
they  actually  are  stimmoned  for  active  duty. 

with  full  realusatiou  of  the  compiex  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  determln- 
iiog  present  and  future  reeds.  It  admittedly 
would  be  next  to  impossible,  as  matters  now 
stand  to  rule  In  advance  on  all  cases  at  this 
sort.  With  most  Rese^^e  policy  matter  now 
falling  within  the  ptirview  of  the  Regular  es- 
tablishments, perhaps  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, leading  to  recommendations  to  ease 
this  situation,  could  properly  be  instituted 
by  the  Civilian  Ccmpcnents  Policy  Board. 
This  group  should,  by  Its  very  nature,  have 
the  most  Intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Civilian  component  problenos.  and  perhaps 
could  make  room  on  Its  agenda  for  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Impact  on  indivldusi  wel- 
fare cf  the  present  type  of  mobUization. 

At  the  very  least,  possibly  some  system 
could  be  devised  to  offer  those  reasonably 
sure  th\t  they  will  net  become  subject  to 
call  a  chance  to  find  out  for  certain  It 
seems  logical  to  presume  that  some  way  corid 
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b«  found  to  reoMure  lho»*  wUh  chronic  dU- 
*bltng  •llmenu.  or  with  innolubl*  depend- 
ency iltuntloni.  that  their  eUmbllty  for  »«'rv. 
Ic*  U  almo«t  nil  The  ordinary  hardiiblpa 
liifllctec:  on  the  Individual  during  war.  or 
even  dur!ng  partial  mobilization,  are  taken 
for  Rranled,  and  generally  are  borne  wlthoue 
undue  complaint  The  CCPB  would  perform 
a  real  service,  both  to  the  individual  civilian 
component  members  and  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  It  could  point  the  way  to  minimiz- 
ing unneceasary  personal  hardships  and  pen- 
alties on  the  Nation's  civilian  soldiers. 


A  Few  Highlights  of  the  Eighty-hrst 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  be  returning  within  a  few  days 
to  my  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Illinois.  During  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Eighty- first  Congress  I  have 
resided  at  a  hotel  across  the  street  from 
my  office,  so  that  desk  and  bed  have 
been  separated  by  not  more  than  5 
minute.s.  and  this  arrangement  has  en- 
abled me  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  my  time  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  serve  at  least  with  industry  the  men 
and  women  whom  I  have  the  ^reat  honor 
to  repre.sent. 

For  the  many  gracious  and  helpful 
considerations  accorded  me  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
I  am  deeply  appreciative,  the  more  so 
because  it  has  been  these  recognitions 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
serve  my  constituents  better  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  case.  My  as- 
signment to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  only  member  from  Chi- 
cago I  accepted  as  a  compliment,  not  to 
me.  but  to  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois,  who  were  so  vitally 
affected  by  the  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  housing  shortage. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sound 
and  con-structive  housing  legislation 
framed  in  our  committee  and  enacted  by 
the  Eit-'hty-first  Congress  has  been  a  leg- 
Lslative  achievement  of  major  impor- 
tance The  effect  has  been  reflected  in 
the  current  home  construction  figures, 
which  have  reached  an  all-time  high. 

I  shall  not  be  satisfied,  however,  until 
we  have  attained  the  objective  of  a 
decent  roof  within  the  moans  to  buy  or 
to  rem  of  every  family  in  America  I 
was  the  cosponsor  of  a  bill  In  the  Eighty - 
first  Congress  which  at  least  would  have 
started  us  on  the  road.  This  bill  would 
have  brought  the  montlily  shelter  co.st 
from  $90  to  $60,  a  difference  of  one-third, 
which  with  many  families  in  the  middle- 
income  Kioup  means  the  dilTerencc  be- 
tween having  or  going  without.  It  wiis 
an  honest  and  a  practical  attempt  to 
bring  home  ownership  under  the  pre.sent 
high-c  ;st  conditions  within  the  reach  of 
many  more  people.  After  a  hard  fight  it 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se. 
but  only  after  the  real-estate  lobby  had 
been  forced  to  its  last  reserve  of  pressure. 


I  shall  reintroduce  thLiblll  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  and  I  expect  it  to  pass. 

MINIMUM    WACI 

During  the  period  when  I  was  Lieu- 
tenant Oovcrner  of  Illinois  and  chair- 
man of  a  committee  that  attracted  na- 
tional attention  to  the  low  wages  paid 
to  women  in  employment,  many  of  the 
clerks  then  in  the  fashionable  stores  of 
Chicago  receiving  $5  a  week  and  less,  the 
first  State  minimum  wage  laws  were 
passed.  This  was  tho  beginning  of  the 
minimum-wage  movement.  It  was  a 
very  happy  moment  for  me  when  as  a 
Member  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  I 
could  vote  for  a  bill  that  assured  the 
humblest  worker  in  our  lam.  a  wage  of 
at  least  75  cents  an  hour.  The  bill  was 
passed  and  became  a  law. 

PEN.SIONS  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  speak  only  on 
one  other  matter.  I  never  have  been 
happy  with  the  provision  we  make  in 
our  industrial  society  for  the  aged.  We 
wear  out  men  and  women,  and  when  the 
years  come  on  and  they  cannot  keep  the 
pace  and  arc  replaced  we  make  provi- 
sion for  them  all  too  meager.  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  an  aging  man  or  woman, 
who  has  given  to  the  world  years  of  serv- 
ice and  of  toil,  suffering  all  the  agonies 
of  trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  a 
pittance. 

De.'^pite  the  demands  of  my  ofSce  work 
and  attendance  at  my  committee  meet- 
ings and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  have 
found  the  time  to  attend  and  participate 
in  every  conference  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
and  of  which  I  had  knowledge,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  hurry  the  day  when 
every  person  in  the  United  States  on 
reaching  65  would  receive  on  the  first  of 
every  month  sufficient  for  not  eking  out 
existence  but  for  comfortable  living. 

I  shall  continue  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  to  work  for  that  objective.  A 
comfortable  living  for  all  our  agec".  is  the 
required  condition  of  any  society  which 
meets  the  concept  of  decent  people. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    BROADENFD 

Among  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  has  been  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendments  expanding 
the  Nation's  social-security  system. 

The  new  law  extends  security  in  their 
later  years  to  some  10. 000. COO  additional 
Americans.  It  raises  benefits  to  conform 
with  higher  costs  of  living.  Further- 
more, it  lib<>ralizes  eligibility  require- 
ments; potential  recipients  of  benefits 
will  not  be  required  to  work  so  many 
years  under  social-security  coverage  as 
before,  and  retired  workers,  survivors, 
and  dependents  will  be  able  to  earn  more 
money  without  forfeiting  the  right  to 
their  benefit  payments. 

These  benefits  are  made  to  the  p>eople 
not  as  a  matter  of  charity  nor  as  a  public 
dole,  but  as  their  earned  right.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  social  security  is 
fundamentally  an   insurance   plan. 

BROADER     CUVERACC 

The  10,000,000  new  recipients  of  so- 
cial-security benefits  are,  for  the  most 
part,  persons  who  have  been  self-em- 
ployed, such  as  grocers,  retail-store  and 
gas-station  owners,  and  life-insurance 
salesmen — full  time.  Bemnning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951,  these  persons  will  have  the 
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opportunity  to  earn  security  In  their 
later  life  under  the  social-security  sys- 
tem. 

Also  provided  for  under  the  new  law 
are  agricultural  workers — although 
farmers.  In  the  strict  sense,  are  not  yet 
included  under  social  security  Included 
under  the  term  "agricultural  worker"'  are 
persons  engaged  in  such  work  as  raising 
livestock  or  fur  animals,  processing  or 
delivering  crops  to  storage  or  to  market, 
doing  household  work  on  a  farm,  and 
handling  fruits  and  vegetables  for  com- 
mercial firms. 

Domestic  workers  in  nonfarm  homes 
will  be  eligible  to  join  the  system  next 
January,  as  will  the  folloving:  Federal 
employees  not  covered  already  by  a  Fed- 
eral retirement  system;  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees,  provided  the  particu- 
lar State  wishes  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government 
whereby  it  will  be  set  forth  specifically 
which  groups  of  employees  will  be  cov- 
ered under  social  security — any  State  or 
city  employee  already  covered  by  an  ex- 
isting retirement  system  will  be.  of 
course,  ineligible  for  social  security — 
employees  of  nonprofit  institutions, 
such  as  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools, 
provided  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  tax  contribution;  certain 
full-time  traveling  salesmen — other 
than  house-to-house — many  delivery- 
truck  drivers;  and  home  industrial 
workers,  provided  they  satisfy  certain 
conditions. 

LARcra  b:  NLrirs 

Immediately  effective  is  an  increase 
in  social-security  payments;  checks  to 
be  mailed  out  October  3  will  offer  the 
recipient,  on  the  average,  about  75  per- 
cent more  than  he  has  been  receiving. 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  an  insured  wage  earn- 
er without  dependents: 

Now  New  law 

110.- $20  00 

11 22  00 

12 ^ 24  00 

13- - 26.00 

14 - - 28  CO 

15 30.  ro 

16 81.  70 

17 33  20 

18 34  50 

19 35  70 

20 37.  00 

21 38  60 

22 40  20 

23 42  JO 

24 44  50 

25 46  50 

28 48  no 

27 50.00 

28 61.  60 

29 62.  80 

30 84.  00 

31 55.  10 

32 _ 56.  20 

33 _ 67.  20 

34 68  iO 

35 69  30 

36 60  .>0 

37 61  L'O 

38 62  20 

39 63.  10 

40 64  00 

41 .;. 64  90 

42 65  80 

43 66  70 

44 67.  60 

45 68  50 

46 t  68  50 
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The  t»bK'  followlne  ^hows  what  the  In- 
CX9tLaei  will  be  for  a  retired  wage  earner 
and  wife: 

Wow  N-K  Law 

9tt  00 »30  00 

16.50 S3  00 

18.  00 86  00 

19  60. ._ 39  00 

21.  00 . 42.  00 

22.  80 45.  00 

24  00 - - 47  55 

25.  50 _ 49  80 

J7.00 51    75 

2«  50 _ 53   55 

80  CO--. 56  50 

31   50 _..- 67  75 

33.  00 00  30 

34.  50- _ -- 63  30 

36.  00 _ 66.  75 

37  50_. 69.  75 

39  00 72.  45 

40.  50 75.  00 

42-  00 77  25 

43  50 79  20 

4j.  00 „ --.  81   00 

46.50 frS  65 

48.00 84  SO 

49.50 85.90 

51.  00 87.  30 

52.  50 88  8J 

64.  CO ?0  30 

66.  50 91   80 

57.  CO. 93  30 

68.60 94.65 

60  00 96  00 

61.  50 97.  35 

63.00 S8.  70 

64.  50 100.  03 

66.  00 101  4D 

67   so 102.  75 

69   00 132  75 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  in- 
crease will  be  for  a  widcw  with  two  chil- 
dren who  is  curreatii-  receiving  benefits: 

Now  Netc  law 

$» MO 

S5 - 46 

«0„ _ 53 

U 59 

m - 67 

«• ._ 76 

SO _ 92 

60- 117 

65 _ 122 

10 - 123 

TO 1S3 

After  June  1952  a  new  formula  may  be 
used  to  compute  benefits.  This  formula 
will  yield  approximately  twice  the  bene- 
fits now  being  received.  A  person  can 
begin  to  use  this  new  formula  ju>t  as 
soon  as  he  has  worked  lor  six  Quarter 
years — a  full  year  and  a  half — under  the 
social- security  system  sfter  January  1. 
1951. 

The  table  below  shows,  roughly,  what 
the    benefits    will    be    under    this    new 
formula : 
Averoife 

teaffe  Stnfle    Married 

•50- 125  »S8 

•  100 50  75 

1160 58  86 

taOO 65  93 

CSSO 72  109 

$300 80  120 

The  ir.inim'jm  prim:\ry  benefit  has 
been  rai-sed  from  $10  to  $20,  and  the 
maximum  family  benefit  has  t>een  raised 
from  $35  to  $150. 

KASm   KITCniTUTY 

In  the  future  persons  will  not  havs  to 
work  so  long  in  order  to  be  fully  insured 


and  elitrtble  to  receive  payments  upcn 
reaching  the  retirement  u?;e  of  65.  The 
table  below  lnd:catcs  how  the  new  law 
comj)ares  witli  tiie  old  lau  as  to  tlir  num- 
ber of  quart,  r  viais  of  sociai-sccuiity 
coverage  required  for  wage  tanieis  of 
various  ase.^  before  they  can  be  eligible 
for  payment 


\ge  n  ached  ui  f:rkt  Uah  o(  l*il 

Pruseut  I;.* 

Nt« 

liiVf 

ij: 

ri.'.7.V"....'.'".  .'...'.7.  "' 
n _ „., 

71 

€ 
8 
10 
12 
U 
1« 
1« 
30 
22 
34 

ah 
sn 

M 

as 

40 

m 
«i 
*n 

49 

e 

6 
6 
« 

C 
41 

L          '    "77.'."'.'.'.'  ".''. 

6 
6 

m. _ 

•r _ „ 

« _ 

•t. 

« 

« 
6 
6 
6 

e 

» 

8 

aa. 

10 
12 
14 

SB „ 

m 

K7 _ 

CnrurvifT 

K 
id 

30 
30 

40 

Ail  of  U:e  time  a  pei^a  has  worked 
under  sccral  secunty  up  lo  now  is.  of 
course.  stiU  applicable  to  the  new  cover- 
a^-e  requirement 

This  means  that  any  insured  worker 
new  65  or  over  who  ha.^  had  six  Quarter 
years  of  social-security  coverage  can 
diaw  benefits  immediately. 

Again,  any  worker  who  is  62  or  over 
en  January  1.  1951.  even  if  he  starts  his 
social-security  coverage  only  next  year, 
will  be  elieible  to  draw  benents  as  soon 
a?  ho  becomes  6'='. 

Finally,  tiie  relaxation  of  coverage  re- 
quirements will  greatly  assist  tliose  v.ho 
have  just  been  ailov>  ed  by  Uie  new  law  to 
ccrne  undtr  s^icial  security — e.  g..  the 
self-employed  bustnessman.  It  will  not 
b?  so  diffcult  ici  th-m  to  attain  the  re- 
Quiremeni?  for  el.Titility.  so  that  they 
might  te^in  to  diaw  paj-ments  as  soon  as 
possible  after  rcachiag  tiie  age  oi  65. 

As  to  hew  much  a  retired  worker,  his 
survivors,  or  his  dependents  can  earn 
without  losine  the  right  to  receive  bene- 
fits, the  lim.t  has  b^a  rai?.  j  from 
$14. ?9  to  S50  per  month. 

Survivors  and  dependents  of  the  in- 
sured worker  "rill,  on  the  whole.  r*Kreive 
the  sams  proportion  of  the  primary 
benefit — ih?  basic  jiayment  made  to  an 
insured  wage  earner  who  lias  no  depend- 
ents— as  at  present;  therefore,  their 
bonet'.ts  w.U  increase,  on  the  avtrage.  75 
percent — and  a^cer  1^52,  130  percent — 
over  the  present  levels. 

Other  major  changes  In  the  law  con- 
cerning survivors  and  dependents  a.re: 

First  A  r-  iired  worker  s  v.  lie  who  is 
UL.der  do  can  receive  b<>nefits.  provided 
shf^  has  a  child  m  her  care. 

Second.  The  divcrc?d  former  wife  of 
a  decea.-;d  iruurL-d  worker  may  in  some 
cacics  receive  benefits  on  hi^  record  if 
iiie  is  cai  iug  for  his  ciiildren. 

Third,  ihe  bene  lit  for  a  dependent 
parent  has  been  raised  to  three-quarters 
of  the  primary  benefit  of  the  wage 
earner — formerly  one-half 

Fourth.  A  dependent  husband  or  wid- 
ower of  a  fully  and  currently  insured 


woman  who  is  entitled  to  old-a«f  and 
.survivn.  s  in-'iranc  benefits  or  who  died 
after  A,:  :  ♦  1950,  l.<^  now  riitrlble  for  In- 
sarancf  pv-iiaonts  when  i'.e  be^.imes  68. 

Fii'tli.  Lamp-sum  death  pay-Ticnts, 
though  reduced  to  thne  times  UiC  prl- 
mry  bent■^il  of  tiie  wage  eiirutr.  aie 
no'.v  payable  to  the  family  oi  every  in- 
sured worker  Fonneily.  these  pay- 
ments were  made  only  when  no  other 
member  of  the  family  was  entitled  to 
survivcis"  benefits  at  the  time  of  the 
wage  earnei  's  death. 

V'e'«erans  of  World  War  II  also  are  af- 
fected b>  thi;=  new  law  in  tiiai  it  provides 
wsure  credits  of  $160  for  Ciich  month  of 
active  mihtary  or  naval  semce  lo  men 
and  romen  who  had  90  day^  or  more  of 
acuve  militan.-  servce  between  Septem- 
ber 16.  1940.  and  3\iLy  24,  1S47. 

I  was  happy  to  give  my  active  support 
and  vote  for  ihis  legi^latioa  because  of 
the  ima-eased  benefits  it  will  bestow 
upon  our  people  But  as  the  represent- 
ative in  the  Confess  from  the  Second 
D;.<^rict  of  nilnois,  I  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  we  ha%-e  reached,  as  reach  we 
must  and  will,  the  objective  of  an  assuiTd 
reaUy  comfortable  living  for  ever>"  person 
m  our  country  who  has  reached  the  a«e 
of  65. 


Address  gf  Former  New  York  Consress- 
Riaii  Joha  J.  0'C4»!3iior  oa  CoBstkatioa 
Day,  SeptcBbcr  17,  ISSO,  at  tlie  New 
York  Uahsfjify  Hail  of  Fame,  Uii^er 
the  Aaspices  cf  die  Americaa  Defease 
Sodety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  :..:%i   vai 
IN  TH?  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESEirrAnVIS 

Thursday.  Septeniocr  21,  1950 

Mr  SHORT  Mr.  Speaker,  cne  of  the 
cblcst  and  most  coum^-^us  >!?mb:  rs 
who  ever  served  in  this  House  is  c^  for- 
mer colleague  from  New  York,  the  Hia- 
orable  John  J.  CCcniior.  who  was  ciia^- 
man  of  the  powerful  Committee  en 
Rules. 

On  last  Sunday,  September  17,  igSO.  he 
delivered  an  informauve  and  :n.spirin? 
address  at  the  Wew  York  University  Eali 
of  Fame  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ihid  anniversary  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution. 

Under  l^ave  to  extend  my  remark?.  I 
include  this  cutstandins  and  patriotic 
American  address  wh-ch  I  hope  all  V^e 
lovers  of  liocriy  in  c  ir  own  country  and 
ail  over  the  world  could  read  and  live  by : 

Toci:^v  rl^.cu^h'Iul  Amerlcms.  everywli«re, 
will  pav.se.  momentarll-  «t  leist  ca  ttiu  c.e 
hundrf-d  and  slxTT-rhird  anniversary  of  our 
American  Corsti'ution — t  ccntemplfte  on 
wh-'t  thit  unparalltJ^  dcxam^rt  mean*  to 
th^m,    and    to    our   chlldron.    and    t<_    to    the 

entire  wTld 

That  fcat'.owf  J  Instrurr^nt  deftnlnc  liberty. 
In  plain  •words,  whi-h  a;i  rr.t^ht  ■_: n 'i*?retaTKl. 
was  sii!3stantlanT  the  fflr?t  nrMC.-.ption  lor 
Government  which  was  placed  in  writtea 
form,  so  that  all  who  run*  may  r-«d  It 
was  In  fact  c^jt  second  stletnpt  at  p-jttlng 
Into   the    written   word  the   prmclplee   upoa 
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which  a  fref  people  would  esiabUeh  a  gov- 
ernment. The  Insufflciei.t  Articles  of  Con- 
federation waa  the  flrst  edition  or  our  Con- 
atltutlon  oX  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  those  writings,  governments  and 
their  rulers,  emperors,  kings.  Princes.  Sul- 
tans and  dictators,  and  all  other  bosses,  self- 
appointed  or  otherwise,  dared  not.  or,  at 
least,  disdained  to  condescend  to  put  on 
parchment  or  on  paper,  the  lights,  or  the 
resUlctlons  placed  on  their  peoples  or  more 
especially  on  themselves,  or  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  their  subjecu.  Government  was 
conducted  hit  or  miss— mostly  hit.  with  the 
cluD — and  as  variable  as  the  weather  vane. 
It  was  fashioned  for  each  moment  and  every 
occasion,  to  suit  the  whims  and  the  fan- 
cies, and  the  passions,  and  the  madnesses 
of  those  in  power  at  the  particular  hour,  and 
whether  thoee  boeaes  had  been  placed  there 
by  some  of  the  people,  or  were  aittlng  on 
thrones  by  divine  right— a  sacrilegious 
phrase — or  by  usurpation  following  the  force 

of  arms 

Election  by  the  people  was  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  common  parlance.  Wbo  boased 
them  was  Just  none  of  theu-  business  The 
people  were  too  dumb  to  have  any  concern, 
a  sentiment  not  entirely  obliterated  even  in 
our  day,  if  you  recall  the  expressions  of 
New  Deal  spokesmen,  of  the  present  decade. 

It  was  a  world-startlliig  and  novel  exper- 
iment, which  these  55  delegates— from  12 
States — appointed  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia — framed,  and  which 
39  of  those  illustrious  Americans  approved, 
over  their  signatures,  on  that  fateful  day 
of  September  17.  1787. 

Several  of  those  immortal  leaders  of  our 
Nation  are  enshrined  here  in  our  presence,  in 
this  great  Hall  of  Fame.  Before  you  leave 
these  Impressive  surroundings,  gaze  once 
again  on  the  faces  of  three  of  those  dele- 
gates. George  Washington,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  James  Madison.  It  will  accentuate 
that  veneration  which  you  express  here  to- 
day. 

Prom  May  12  of  that  year  1787,  4  months 
before,  they  had  given  their  all  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  masterpiece,  which  the  renowned 
English  statesman.  Gladstone,  praised  us 
"the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

Look  around  you  in  this  Hall  of  Fame  of 
Great  Americans  and  you  will  see  some  of 
those  men,  who  possessed  that  brain  and  that 
purpose,  which  we  ha.e  inherited. 

You  will  also  see  over  70  other  great  Amer- 
icans, including  7  American  women  illus- 
trious and  honored  for  their  achievements 
and  their  contributions  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world. 

You  may  know  that  this  distinctive  pan- 
theon for  American  leaders  was  conceived 
and  begun  in  about  1900;  that  every  5  years 
100  diatinguished  Americans,  from  every 
State  In  the  Union,  meet  and  vote  on  the 
candidates  to  be  Included  In  this  honor  roll, 
and  a  bronze  statue  placed  here  to  com- 
niemorate  each  one  so  elected. 

Incidentally  It  was  most  thoughtful  of  the 
founders  pf  this  memorial,  that  one  of  the 
quaii&cations  of  each  candidate  be,  that 
be  miut  have  been  dead  at  least  25  years. 
That  restriction  gives  rise  to  contemplation 
as  to  which — if  any — of  our  contemporaries, 
now  living  or  recently  demised,  will  be  nom- 
inated for  the  honor. 

Before  you  leave  here  today,  pleuse  trav- 
erse the  cour"»e  of  the  colonnade,  from  the 
first  replica,  ul  Gec.rKe  Washington,  along 
throutch  Juhn  Adams,  BenJanUn  Franklin. 
James  Madison,  Thunuus  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Abraham  Llnnjln.  Tlujmas  Pnlne,  oa 
U)  the  last  placed,  and  hist  elected,  in  1945, 
Booker  T  Washington.  In  no  other  country 
in  all  the  world,  could  we  hnd  such  a  line-up. 
as  the  school  athlete  would  say — from 
George  Washington,  the  aristocrat,  to  Booker 
T.  Washington — born  a  slave. 


Tliose  great  Americans,  men  and  women, 
are  remembered  here  because  our  Constitu- 
tion n-.ade  It  possible.  They  were  not  picked 
out.  In  some  smoke  filled  room,  by  political 
bosses,  on  the  sole  qualification  of  race, 
creed,  or  religion. 

We  have  currently  witnessed  that  disgrace- 
ful and  abhorrent  method  of  selection.  In 
the  designation  of  political  candidates  for 
New  York's  State  and  city  offices — a  Jew  here, 
a  Catholic  there,  a  Protestant  for  this  place, 
then  to  the  races — an  Italian  here,  a  nor- 
mally Catholic  one.  then  an  Italian  against 
him.  this  time  an  anomaly,  a  Protestant 
Italian,  then  an  Irishman,  and  so  on,  ad 
nruseam.  The  Communist  American  Labor 
Party  features  the  gullible  and  unsuspecting 
Negro. 

Such  a  flaunting  of  the  precepts  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  American  traditions 
should  be  challenged  by  our  people,  and 
their  disgust  emphatically  registered. 

In  the  limited  field  within  wlilch  to  ex- 
press a  choice,  there  may  well  be  difficulty 
ir  registering  that  protest  at  the  polls,  but 
as  long  as  free  speech,  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  is  preserved  to  us.  we  can  ut- 
ter— and  loudly  I  suggest^-our  denuncia- 
tion of  this  non-American  and  anti-Ameri- 
can method  of  selecting  our  public  officials. 

That  spirit  of  bigotry  Is  a  fit  companion 
for  its  counterpart — subverslveness.  And 
strangely  those  two  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 
No  real  American  entertains  either. 

When  challenged  as  to  lack  of  sufficient 
Americanism,  such  types  almost  Invariably 
fall  back  on  our  Constitution  and  especially 
article  V,  of  Its  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  author,  coined 
the  phrase  'Tatrlotlsm  is  the  last  refuge  of 
t'.ie  scoundrel." 

We  may  append  to  that,  and  prove,  that 
the  last  refuge  of  the  subversive,  who 
would  destroy  our  form  of  Government.  In 
aid  of  Rus.sia.  or  Its  communism.  Is  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  that  "no  per- 
son •  •  •  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." 

All  the  spies  who  have  been  apprehended, 
as  agents  of  Russia,  all  the  Hollywood  fel- 
low travelers  and  the  Hisses,  and  the  Press- 
mans,  the  Abts.  the  Witts,  and  all  their  Ilk, 
have  enshrouded  themselves  within  the  pro- 
tecting folds  of  that  shield,  designed  by  our 
forefathers  as  a  guard  against  oppression, 
such  as  the  colonists  suffered  under  King 
George  the  Third,  rather  as  an  aid  to  subvert 
the  very  purposes  of  our  fundamental  law. 
Red  herrings.  The  descriptive  color  Is,  at 
least,  correct. 

Likewise  with  certain  committees  and 
groups,  labeled  civil  rights  this  and  civil 
rights  that.  The  good  old  fifth  amendment 
is  seized  up,  by  them,  as  a  protection  to 
those  charged  with  tielng  enemies  of  our 
country 

They  all  leer  at  the  oath  all  our  public 
officials  and  our  military  must  take  "to  de- 
fend the  Constitution  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic." 

It  Is  the  latter,  today,  the  domestic  ene- 
mies among  us.  who  constitute  our  greatest 
danger.  That  fifth  column  has  been  among 
us,  building  since  1933.  under  Government 
auspices,  political  patronage,  and  blessings 
from  high  places. 

The  pattern  is  similar  to  happenings  In 
other  countries,  many  now  apparently  Irre- 
trievably behind  Russia's  Iron  curtain. 
Those  countrle.s  did  not  Just  bust  through 
that  curtain,  when  It  was  lifted.  They  were 
Invited.  Coaxed  or  cajoled  in.  and  they  of- 
fered little  resistance. 

Some  observing  folks  wonder.  If  Stalin 
and  his  Russia,  and  its  communism,  did  suc- 
ceed in  planting  a  firm  foothold  on  the  soil 
of  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  whether  there 
would  be  resl.stance  enoiigh  to  prevent  ths 
surrender  of  this  greate.st  metropolis  of  all 
the  world,  to  the  atheistic.  Mongol  hordes. 
Keep  asking  yourselves  that   question,  and 


ask  it  of  your  neighbors.  At  the  moment  I 
cannot  give  you  an  encouraging  answer  I 
can  only  hope  that  our  people,  themselves, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  officials  whom  they 
place  In  authority,  will  rigidly  enforce  all 
available  laws,  to  save  us  from  any  such 
appeasement   and   surrender. 

That  would  be  the  end  of  what  has  dis- 
tinguished our  country  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — yes.  from  all  of  It — freedom. 

Rep>eat  that  word,  freedom,  often,  so  It 
"echoes  in  the  hilltops  and  recoils  upon  the 
dell."     Let  it  "roll  from  soul  to  soul." 

Not  one  freedom  do  we  have — but   many. 

Read  them,  again.  In  the  very  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution,  article  I  of  otir 
Bill  of  Rights: 

Freedom  of  religion. 

Freedom  of  speech. 

Freedom  of  the  press. 

Freedom  of  assembly. 

Freedom  to  petition  our  Government  for 
the  redress  of  every  grievance. 

Does  any  such  freedom — any  single  one  of 
them — exist  In  Russia,  or  in  any  of  her  satel- 
lite countries? 

Add  to  those  freedoms,  specifically  listed, 
the  many  others,  long  established  as  our 
Inalienable  rights;   such  as — 

Freedom  to  go.  when  and  where  we  please. 

Freedom  to  work  where  we  please — some- 
what abridged.  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  in 
recent  years,  due  to  the  same  anti-Ameri- 
can and  Communist  Influences,  found  In 
some  labor  unions. 

Freedom  to  own  property,  and  to  pass  It  on 
to  our  children. 

Freedom  to  think — even  that  freedom  la 
not  acknowledgedly  granted  in  Russia  or  In 
those  states  which  have  copied  her  pattern. 

All  such  freedoms,  with  which  we  are 
blessed,  stem  directly  from  our  Constitution, 
In  the  same  fountalnhead  manner  the  moral 
precepts  of  most  religions  flow  from  the 
Bible.  Appropriately,  has  our  Constitution 
been  well  called  the  Civil  Bible  of  Ameri- 
cans. And  that  volume  might  well  be  found 
on  every  family  table,  alongside  the  religious 
Bible,  for  close  study  and  frequent  reference. 

These  United  States  of  ours  are  still  re- 
ferred to  as  a  young  Nation,  still  in  its  im- 
maturity. While  we  should  not  resent  this 
compliment  of  eternal  youth,  we  might  well 
give  thought  to  the  Impressive  fact  that, 
today,  after  only  163  years,  we  have  the  oldest 
Constitution  and  the  oldest  form  of  govern- 
ment In  existence. 

Mark  you,  that. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  great  states- 
men and  historians,  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
since,  that  our  experiment,  or  our  form  of 
"democracy."  or  "republic,"  could  not  long 
endure,  we  now,  happily  find  at  this  good 
hour,  that  the  form  of  every  government  on 
earth  has  changed,  at  least  once,  since  that 
September  17.  1787 — except  ours. 

It  Is  an  unparalleled  tribute  to  our  found- 
ing fathers  that  each  one  of  them  "builded 
better  than  he  knew"  and  certainly  better 
than  he  ever  dreamed  would  be  accomplished, 
when  he  left  Constitution  Hall,  on  that  fate- 
ful September  afternoon. 

So  fundamentally  sound  and  appealing  to 
peoples  seeking  freedom,  has  our  great  docu- 
ment been,  that  it  has  served  as  a  pattern 
and  many  countries  have  copied  It.  in  whole, 
or  In  substantial  part,  as  the  expression  of 
their  aspirations  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  desired. 

Witness  some  such  followers  of  ours:  Can- 
ada. Mexico,  the  five  Republics  of  Central 
America,  nine  South  American  republics, 
Australia,  South  Africa.  France.  Belgium. 
Switzerland.  Ireland.  Israel — yes.  and  even 
Germany,  after  World  War  I— and  undoubt- 
edly again,  soon,  after  lu  World  War  II. 

All  those  complimentary  reproductions 
constitute  a  thrilling  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  George  Washington,  uttered  when  he  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  that  hour,  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  as  to  what  the  futiue  might 
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ho!d.  cur  country's  leadln?^  citizen  I.Tiplored 
the  de!e'.^ate«.  "Let  us  mise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  ran  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  " 

The  countries  Ju.st  mentioned,  which  have 
used  f  ur  Constitution  as  a  pattern,  have 
indeed  repaired  to  this  siandnrd.  our  great 
Constitution.  Many  more  will  undoub'edly 
resort  to  it,  as  the  keystone  of  their  hoped- 
for  freedoms — if  we  can  but  continue  to  pre- 
serve It.  substantially  intact,  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  subversives  amone  us.  both  "for- 
eign and  dom»Mc."  Those  are  the  termites 
who  are  gnawing  at  its  foundations. 

To  so  preserve  It.  we  should  take  new  heed 
the  the  counsel  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  In 
speaking  cf  our  Constitution,  he  said: 

"Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed In  our  leylslat-vires.  and  enforced  in 
our  courts  of  justice." 

Please.  God  permit  us  again,  to  stand  here, 
1  year  from  today,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1951  and  still  be  under  the  protecting  pages 
of  that  great  d'Xrument  which  we  solemnly 
and  proudly  and  publicly  revere  here,  today, 
on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-thl.'d  anni- 
versary of  Its  birth. 


UN  Flag  Program  Wins  Wide  Support 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATTV'ES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wi-sh  to  call  attention  to  a  notable  ac- 
tivity of  the  National  Grance. 

The  idea  of  makint:  and  flying  a  hand- 
made flag  of  the  United  Nations  along 
with  the  American  flas  In  every  com- 
munity on  United  Nations  Day.  October 
24.  has  caught  the  imaguiation  of 
America.  Plans  are  going  into  action 
everywhere.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  United  Nations 
Day,  the  flag-making  plan  is  bein?  taken 
up  by  churches,  schools,  farm  organiza- 
tions, business,  labor,  youth,  home 
demonstration,  and  4-H  clutis  as  one 
concrete  way  of  supporting  a  plan  for 
p?ace  and  learning  more  about  the 
United  Nations  organization.  In  .'^^hort. 
it  is  a  means  of  bringing  the  United 
Nations  to  the  grassroots  of  America,  and 
to  make  the  UN  flag  a  sj-mbol  of  hope 
for  the  world. 

The  idea  of  encouraging  women  and 
girls  to  make  United  Nations  flat;s  was 
conceived  by  Albert  E.  Johnson,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  National 
Grange.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  chairman 
of  the  agriculttiral  advisory  group  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  United 
Nations  Day.  The  plan  was  first  an- 
nounced publicly  on  August  12  as  a  co- 
operative program  of  the  national  farm 
organizations  and  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Umted  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Radio  stations  and  the  press  are  show- 
ing increasing  interest  in  the  idea.  Ex- 
cellent radio  programs  have  already  been 
featured  in  many  States.  A  national 
magazine  is  developing  a  series  of  color 
photcgraphs  on  the  making  of  the  flag, 
while  other  national  publications  will 
carry  feature  articles  in  their  October 
issues.  B^uh  the  National  Grange  and 
the  Aniciican  Farui  Bureau  Federation 


will  use  the  flag-making  theme  on  the 
cover  of  their  national  magazines  in 
October,  together  with  feature  articles. 
The  story  of  the  plan  is  being  carried 
overseas  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  special  bulletins  to 
United  Nations  information  centers 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  nations  belonging  to  the  UN  will 
carry  out  .similar  projects  to  demonstrate 
tlieir  fa,ith  in  the  world  organization. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
following  report  on  UN  flag -making  ac- 
tivities by  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  idea  of  making  and  flying  a  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  along  with  the  Aoierlcan 
Cag  in  every  community  on  United  Naticr-S 
Day.  October  24.  has  caught  the  imagination 
L.1  America.  Plans  are  going  into  action 
everywhere.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Cit- 
izens' Committee  lot  United  Nations  Day.  the 
flag-makl:ig  Idea  Is  being  taken  up  ty 
churches,  schools,  farm  organizations,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  yuutli  grcufks,  and  heme 
demonstration  and  4-C  clubs,  as  one  con- 
crete way  of  supporting  a  plan  for  peace  and 
learning  mere  about  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

The  local  home  demonstration  agent's  cfDce 
Is  serving  as  a  center  of  Information  on  how 
to  make  the  flag.  Reports  from  Chicago  late 
Wednesday  evening  showed  that  more  than 
5.000  flag-making  kits  had  been  shipped. 
With  all  but  four  States  represented,  this 
Indicates  that  very  shortly  patterns  and  di- 
rections for  making  the  flag  wUl  be  available 
in  every  county. 

The  Slate  fair  was  timed  just  right  to  be 
used  as  a  springboard  for  launching  the  Idea 
in  Massachusetts.  New  York.  New  Mexico,  and 
Wushinijton.  Thousands  of  women  visitors 
to  the  New  York  Fair  took  one  stitch  in  the 
flag  beinp  made  there  and  left  their  names 
on  the  permanent  record  to  be  hung  with 
the  flag  In  the  building  housing  the  home 
econonUc  exhibits.  Two  United  Nations  flags 
are  being  shown  at  the  New  Mexico  Fair, 
one  on  the  Avenue  of  Flacs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  fairgrounds  and  the  other  m  the  audi- 
torium of  the  ycuth  buila;ng.  In  addition 
a  training  school  for  agenu.  and  volunteer 
leaders  on  the  making  of  the  flag  is  being 
held  on  the  falrrrounds.  The  flags  cf  each 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  flag,  itself,  are  being  featured  at  the 
Washington  State  Fair. 

Alter  the  presentation  of  hand-made  flags 
to  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Achesou, 
Indiana  home  demonstration  clubs  planned 
to  Join  with  the  Grange  In  making  and  pre- 
senting a  flag  to  the  Governor.  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  Governors  wUl  likewise  receive 
hand-made  flags  made  by  the  rxirai  wcme:i 
of  their  States.  South  Carolina  Is  la\  ing 
plans  for  a  similar  presentation  to  the  presi- 
dents of  Wlnthrop  and  Clemson  Colleges. 
Other  organizations  are  planning  to  send 
hand -made  fla^  to  affiliated  i;roups  overseas. 
For  example,  the  htadc,uarters  staS  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  is 
making  a  flag  for  the  Gre^k  Home  Economics 
Association.  In  many  States,  counties  and 
communities  are  arranging  for  the  making 
and  presentation  of  United  Nations  fla-?s  to 
officials  to  be  disjUayed  with  the  American 
Flag  in   public   places  en  October  24. 

In  Arkansas  the  plan  was  launched  in  time 
to  be  presented  to  the  56J  women  attending 
the  State  home  demonstration  council  meet- 
ing last  week.  They  endorsed  it  unanimous- 
ly. South  Carolina  already  has  a  Betsy  Rosa 
party  planned  for  the  annual  conference  in 
September.  Minnesota's  4-11  con.servation 
camp  this  month  wUI  use  the  United  Nations 
flag  along  with  the  American  flag  at  flag- 
raising  ceremonies. 

A  flag  in  every  community  was  chosen  as 
the  slogan  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Missouri, 
and  Virginia.    Aiaoama  is  including  men  and 


boys  In  its  plans  as  well  as  women  and  girls. 
The  fine  new  sewing  center  at  Jackson's  Mill, 
West  Virginias  permanent  4-H  Club  camp. 
Is  planning  to  make  sampler  tor  groups  want- 
ing to  rT!»ke  flags  The  Minnesota  Fam  Bu- 
reau wcmens  short  ccun>e  is  discussing  the 
making  of  the  flag  and  its  slenlflrance  North 
Carolina  has  pet  a  goal  of  8.000  flags,  of  which 
500  are  to  go  overseas 

R.<4dio  stations  and  the  press  are  showing 
Increaslr  r  interest  In  the  Idea  as  It  gathers 
momentum  Fxwllent  radio  pn^i^rams  hax'e 
alreadv  been  featured  In  many  State*  A 
magfizme  1=  developing  a  series  of  color  pic- 
tures on  the  mukin.:  of  the  flag  Nation's 
A?rlcultire.  organ  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  features  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  October  cover.  The  story  gn^s 
overseas  through  the  Voice  of  America  and 
special  reports  en  wiiat  Americans  are  doing 
to  UN  information  centers.  Plans  are  afoot 
to  provide  each  of  these  information  ofHces 
with  a  flag  made  by  .\merican  women  Local 
pr.pers  are  looking  for  good  stories  Just  ss 
soon  as  they  begin  to  materialize  The  prob- 
lem hfre  in  Washington  Is  to  keep  up  with 
events  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
Information. 

Many  national  organ t?^at Ions  serving  rural 
people  are  takine  up  UN  flap-msking  artivt- 
tles.  The  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation thmi'.t'h  Its  student  clubs  and  home- 
makers'  croups  expects  to  pet  many  fla^s 
made  Tlie  headquarters  staff  Is  starting  the 
bail  rollinc  by  making  two  flags — one  for  the 
new  president.  Mrs.  Florence  Pnllgetter.  to 
be  saved  for  the  new  headquarters  building. 
The  American  Librarj-  Association  Is  think- 
ing m  terms  of  a  flag  for  every  local  library. 
The  Citizens'  Committee  for  United  Nations 
Day  procured  5  000  copies  of  the  fact  sheet 
for  the  United  Council  of  Church  Women. 
The  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  has  esked 
for  enough  copies  of  the  fact  sheet  to  send 
one  to  each  of  the  member  organizations. 
The  Grange  Is  spxinsorlng  Betsy  Ross  projects 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  home-econcmlcs 
chairmen  of  subordinate  granges.  In  addi- 
tion. Grange  lecturers  have  been  asked  to 
arrange   a    program   on   the   United   Nations. 

The  Idea  has  been  launched  and  the  pos- 
sibilities are  just  beginning  to  be  sensed 
by  many  groups  of  people.  The  results  can 
be  far  reaching  if,  in  the  rasking  of  the  fla^s, 
many  {people  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  Nations  plans  for  preserving  the 
peace. 


My  Friend  Al  Vreeland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  V/.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  KAssACHfsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.-ENTATTVE3 

Saturday,  Sepiernber  23,  1350 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Ma.-^^achusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  New  Jersey  friend  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  my  friend,  for- 
mer Congressman  Al'iert  L  Vreeland  of  the 
Eleventh  Congressl  nal  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  been  nominated  bv  the  people  of 
that  district  as  the  Republ.can  candidate  for 
Congress 

Al  s  record  In  the  Seventy-sixth  ani  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congresses  v.as  outsta.:ding 
and  he  distinguished  himself  In  many  w  .ys. 
besides  making  a  host  of  friends  among  bis 
colleagues.  In  those  times  of  stress,  pr-war. 
He  was  conscieni,icus.  ha.-d- working,  sn-.d  a 
real  patriotic  American.  His  first  committee 
assignment,  after  l>eing  sworn  m  in  1939.  was 
on  the  Clvtl  Service  Committee  sJid  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  la  the  for- 
me.- committee  he  wa^  a  i.^Awarc  , -.:.  ..•.er 
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of  leclalatlon  for  the  b*nent  of  and  the  bet- 
terment of  civii-service  emplo3re«8  and  voted 
for  many  pieces  of  legislation  furthering  the 
Interests  of  the  Government  employee.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  he 
championed  a  bill  to  raise  the  pay  of  the 
poUc?  and  firemen  of  the  District  and 
lor  the  two-platoon  system  In  the  Fire 
Department.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Institu- 
tions, after  a  visit  to  the  GalUnger  Hospital 
and  noting  the  deplorable  conditions  exist- 
ing In  the  psychopathic  wards,  he  realized 
tj3e  necessity  of  changing  the  lunacy  laws  of 
the  District  to  prevent  the  many  Injustices 
and  deplorable  c.ondltions  existing,  relating 
to  these  unfortunate  mental  cases.  He  there- 
upon prepared  and  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
grtas  of  the  United  States  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  governing  insane  r-''^^ns. 
After  many  conferences  with  the  local  bar 
aacociatlon.  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals, 
and  dTlc  organizations,  with  a  few  amend- 
ments bis  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  District 
Committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  was 
pMsed.  It  Is  still  the  present  existing  law  of 
the  District  and  It  was  one  of  the  few  bills  at 
that  time  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
of  a  major  nature  carrj-lng  the  name  of  a  Re- 
publican, the  then  minority  party.  He  re- 
ceived wide  commendation  from  the  resi- 
dents, the  bar  association,  and  civic  groups 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1940.  because  of  the  outstanding  work 
Al  Vreeiand  had  done,  not  only  in  the  House 
but  In  the  two  committees,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor committees  of  the  House.  On  this  com- 
mittee he  again  exhibited  his  ability  and 
his  tireless  efforts  in  studying  legislation 
before  that  committee  and  actively  sup- 
porting It  in  debate.  He  was  particularly 
active  in  the  revision  of  the  espionage  laws. 
In  1941.  Judge  Hatton  Sumners.  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  appointed  hlra 
en  a  special  subcommittee  to  investigate 
the  alleged  irregularities  existing  In  iho 
Federal  district  court  In  Delaware.  As  a 
result  of  this  committee's  work,  the  irregu- 
larities were  cleared  up  and  those  responsible 
were    properly    penalized. 

Diulng  the  year  1941,  with  the  war  clouds 
gathering,  he  made  many  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  urging  a  stronger  national 
defense  and  {Minting  out  the  many  phases 
Of  unprepare<lnes3  and  lack  of  equipment 
existing  In  our  Armed  Forces.  As  late  as 
August  of  1941.  after  a  3  weeks'  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Potirth  Armored  Division,  he  made  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  House  for  arms  and 
equipment  for  our  then  small  Army,  point- 
ing out.  from  his  experience,  the  lack  of 
equipment  with  which  not  only  to  train  the 
Army  but  to  arm  It  should  a  war  occur.  He 
also  made  several  speeches  In  Congress  on 
behalf  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  ond  also 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  new  Army,  which 
was  fast  being  built  up  to  meet  the  strained 
conditions  of  the  world.  He  constantly  urged 
we  be  adequately  prepared  should  we  become 
Involved.  He  also  Introduced  several  bills 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
Arm"  and  particularly  for  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  being  inducted  into  the 
Federal  service.  Among  those  was  n  bill  to 
allow  promotions  based  on  merit  rather  than 
time  In  grade,  to  allow  credit  for  longevity  for 
service  In  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard, 
and  to  allow  credit  for  service  to  enlisted 
men  for  their  enlisted  time  aftar  being  com- 
missioned as  an  clBcsr. 

Al  was  one  of  the  most  ardent,  patriotic 
liembers  of  the  Hotiss  and  I  remember  well. 
after  the  House  voted  a  declaration  of  war 
on  December  8.  1941,  on  December  9  Al  re- 
quested a  leave  of  absence,  without  pay,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  entered 
the  United  States  Army  In  his  Reserve  rank 
of  captain  and  remained  in  the  Army  until 
President  Roosevelt  In  July  of  1942  ordered 
him  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
finuh   his   term.     During    the   period    In   the 


Army  he  attended  the  Infantry  School  at 
Fort  Bennlng  and  when  ordered  back  was 
serving  with  the  Seventy-sixth  Infantry  Di- 
vision. Upon  his  return  to  Congress  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  and 
advised  them.  In  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  he  would  finish 
out  his  term  in  Congress  but  would  refuse 
to  seek  reelection  and  enter  the  Army  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Accordingly.  Al  did 
refuse  to  seek  reelection  and  on  January  3, 
1943.  he  bade  his  many  friends  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  farewell  and  entered  the 
United  States  Army,  where  he  served  with 
distinction  In  the  southwest  Pacific  theater 
of  war. 

His  many  friends  were  sorry  to  see  Al  Vree- 
land  leave  us  and  leave  the  Congress  lor  what 
Al  considered  to  be  a  greater  duty,  that  of 
fighting  the  war  which  he  voted  to  declare. 
We,  his  many  friends  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  be  hp.ppy  to  have  Al  back 
among  us  to  carry  on  the  Job  he  left.  Like  so 
mahy  veterans  In  other  walks  of  life,  who 
left  their  Jobs  to  enter  the  service  and  were 
returned  to  their  Jobs  after  the  war.  he  Is 
seeking  to  return  to  his.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District, 
recognizing  Al  Vreeland's  sincerity,  patriot- 
ism, and  ability,  will  elect  him  with  an  over- 
whelming  majority  In  November  and  we.  his 
colleagues,  will  welcome  hlrn  back  among  us 
In  January  1951. 


Address  by  Dore  Schary  at  B'nai  B'rith 
Convention,  August  9,  1950,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Speaker.  und-T 
permi.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Dore  Schary  at  a  recent  B'nai 
B'rith  convention  held  in  San  Dicko  on 
tiie  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  humani- 
ties award  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Schary  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  country  for  his  liberal 
views  and  his  outstanding  abilities  as  a 
film  producer.  It  is  my  pleasure  there- 
fore to  include  Mr.  Schary's  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  Humanities 
Award  at  B'nai  B'rith  District  No.  4.  which 
has  been  given  to  me  tonight.  I  am  grat«rul 
for  the  spirit  behind  It.  For  the  good  will, 
and  for  the  seal  of  approval  that  you  have 

given  my  work.  For  tho^^e  sentiment.^  that 
you  have  Included  In  the  award.  I  can 
assure  you  that,  while  I  have  won  this  plaque 
In  1950.  I  Will  try  and  earn  this  honor  by 
my  work  and  by  my  Intent  In  years  to  come. 

I  feel  perhaps  that  It  would  be  more  Ot- 
tlng  and  more  proper  that  any  humanities 
award  should  go,  however,  to  those  men  who 
today  are  fighting  for  world-wide  humani- 
ties In  Korea  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  and. 
very  soon,  the  flags  of  many  other  countries. 

All  of  us  who  back  in  1045  had  a  feeling 
that  we  were  entering  some  era  of  peace, 
some  era  of  agreement  between  world  pow» 
ers.  can  only  view  this  situation  in  Korea 
with  regret  and  with  apprehension.  The 
same  old  confusions  come  back  into  our 
minds.  Into  our  a  nsclousness.  Into  our  very 
souls.  NotKxly  likes  to  see  other  men  die 
to   keep  alive   cimple  words   like   "freedom. "' 


"liberty."  "truth."  and  "morality."  1  am 
quite  certain  that  very  few.  if  any,  soldiers 
die  with  those  words  on  their  lips.  I  am 
sure  most  men  fighting  for  those  words  die 
regretfully,  die  angrily,  or  perhaps  suddenly, 
and  unaware  of  what  has  come  to  them. 
And  yet  these  men  are  there,  and  they  fight 
with  tanks,  and  with  guns,  and  grenades, 
and  with  flames  for  these  words  that  some- 
times we  take  too  loosely,  words  that  be- 
come sounds  and  lose  their  meaning.  And 
yet  the  meanings  are  there.  And  they  must 
be  reafflrmtd.  and  we  must  examine  them 
to  clear  our  minds. 

In  the  casualty  lists  that  are  coming  back 
from  Korea  is  again  the  age-old  American 
example  of  democracy,  of  many  kinds  of 
people,  fighting  for  one  kind  of  a  principle. 
Thoee  lists  Include  these  wonderful,  odd 
American  names:  names  like  Kllsusky,  and 
Ginsberg;  Hopper  and  Spinelll;  Brown  and 
OReardon;  Jones  and  McPherson;  Olson  and 
Rodrlgues.  All  American  names.  Now.  fie- 
cause  of  these  lists.  It  occiu's  to  me  that  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  examine  our  own 
position  In  this  world  crisis  because  again 
we  are  besieged  by  many  varying  points  of 
view. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  we  moved 
into  Korea,  there  was  a  wild  acclamation,  a 
loud  cheer  of  approval,  for  the  prompt  ac- 
tion. Then  we  had  to  face  the  realities. 
The  realities  of  a  small  group  of  men;  of 
sparse  equipment;  of  a  well-organized  at- 
tack that  could  not  be  averted  by  what  little 
we  had  to  offer  In  this  new  fight  for  freedom. 
And  then  the  doubts  began.  And  then,  the 
fears  began.  Along  with  these  doubts  and 
fears  we  had  to  face,  once  more,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  party  line,  and  I'm  talking 
about  the  Communist  Party  line.  Once 
again  as  In  late  1939  and  1940.  we  had  to 
face  the  strange  situation  of  the  far  left 
wing  being  allied  In  thought  and  action  with 
the  far  right,  reactionary  wing.  Once  again 
this  strange  coalition  took  place.  Damning 
what  we  were  doing,  screaming  madly  for 
peace,  and  not  knowing  what  kind  of  a  peace 
they  were  talking  about.  Certainly  no  one 
in  this  room  tonight,  and  certainly  very  few 
people  in  the  Nation,  want  war.  We've  been 
there — we  know  what  It  Is  Hardly  a  family 
is  left  unscarred  from  World  War  II.  None 
of  us  looks  forward  to  what  has  to  be  looked 
forward  to.  and  yet  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives?   What  kind  of  a  peace  do  we  want? 

There  is  he  peace  of  the  regimented  mind 
and  the  regimented  soul.  There  is  the  peace 
of  the  slave  camp.  There  Is  the  peace  that 
Includes  thoee  things  that  you  must  read 
and  those  things  that  you  must  say;  and 
those  things  that  you  must  not  read  and  you 
must  not  say.  There  Is  the  peace  of  science 
that  Is  dictated  by  politics;  of  art  that  is 
dictated  by  politics;  of  family  life,  religious 
life,  of  all  that  we  hold  important — dictated. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed.  I  dont  think  that 
this  Is  the  peace  we  Americans  want.  It 
Is  not  the  i>eace  we  dream  of.  We  do  not 
want  a  peace  surrounded  by  an  iron  cur- 
tain of  Ignorance.  We  want  a  peace  where 
the  BUn  shines  and  the  stars  ll^ht  up. 
Where  hope  Is  In  our  hearts,  where  faith  Is 
In  our  souls,  and  we  want  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere   where    we   can    ral.se    our    children. 

dreaming  always  of  the  best  for  them,  and 
not  in  a  miserable  regimented  life  that 
brings  ultimately  despair,  defeat,  and  death. 
We  have  to  look  back  quite  far  to  develop 
and  perceive  the  pattern  that  Is  being  cut 
for  us  today  by  the  Communists.  AU  Ameri- 
cans must  see  this  pattern  clearly,  and  we 
here  tonight  In  this  room,  as  Americans  Jews 
with  a  heritage  from  otir  Nation  and  from 
our  religion,  must  examine  this  pattern. 
Identify  it.  and  never  become  confused  by 
It.  The  word  "liberal"  today.  In  some 
places— In  most  places.  Is  a  rather  dirty  word. 
It  Is  a  word  that  Is  Interchangeable  In  some 
places  with  "fellow  traveler."  "parlor  pink.'" 
"red."   and  all  the  rest  of   the  opprobrious 
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words.     But  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  word 

ourselves,  let  us  be  sure  of  our  definitions. 
I  Identify  myself  as  a  libera!,  and  Im  not 
corfuced.  ncr  as  I  frightened,  because  I  know 
what  I  stand  for.  The  word  "liberal  '  me.-ins 
precisely  "those  political  forces  that  tend  to 
the  direction  of  democracy."  Mark  that 
well.  "Tend  to  the  direction  of  democracv." 
No  totalitarian  government,  whether  it  U 
communistic  or  fascLsiic.  tends  to  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy  Therefore,  a  liberal  can- 
not ever  be  attracted  by  the  thought  behind 
totalitarian  government.  There  Is  thl-  one 
distinction  t.^iat  you  must  always  ket-p  In 
mind.  Liberalism  criticizes  democracv  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  it  Tlie  Communist  criti- 
cizes democracy  In  an  e?or  to  destroy  it. 

Now  let  s  examine  the  liberal  line.  Let's 
examine  the  stand  that  the  liberals  have 
made  from  1939  to  the  present  day.  and  Im 
Ulking  about  Liberals,  Republicans.  Demo- 
crats.  and  Independents  In  1939  the  lib- 
eral was  for  the  support  of  Encland  a:.d 
the  Allies.  The  liberal  knew  that  this  wjis 
a  war  that  had  to  be  fought.  The  liberal 
knew  that  fascism  must  be  deslroytd  He 
had  seen  the  evidence  of  this  years  b^iore. 
He  kne-*-  that  In  1931.  when  Japan  Invaded 
Manchuria,  we  should  have  moved  to  de- 
stroy aggression,  and  If  we  had  moved  then, 
we  might  never  have  faced  as  strong  a  Japan 
as  we  had  to  ultimately.  The  liberal  knew 
that  we  should  have  moved  again  In  1933 
when  Huler  moved  into  the  Ruhr.  Histo.'-y 
tells  us  now  that  if  we  had  moved  a:  that 
time,  we  never  would  have  had  to  fleht  a 
Nazi  army  as  powerful,  as  effective  or  as 
strong  as  the  one  we  eventually  met  and 
defeated.  The  liberal  knew  that  we  should 
have  moved  against  Italy  when  she  l.ivaded 
Ethiopia  because  the  prinnple.  the  same 
principle,  was  at  stake.  The  principle  that 
stands  opposed  to  aggression. 

But  the  Communists  In  1940  shifted  from 
the  strong  anti-Fasciit  position.  The  Com- 
munists after  the  Rust^ian -German  pact  was 
created,  began  to  make  apologies.  Began 
to  tell  us  that  the  war  In  Europe  was  an 
"Imperialistic  war":  that  It  was  a  "phony 
war";  a  "cold  war":  that  there  was  a  "dear* 
on.  All  sorts  of  explana*  ions— all  sorts  of 
apologies.  The  Communist  was  part  of  a 
big  peace  mobilization  at  the  Ume.  He  also 
was  opposed  to  our  deieuse  program.  All 
these  things  are  on  the  record,  and  ail  this 
maintained  up  until  the  time  that  Germany 
attacked  Russia.  T^en  it  was  a  people's  war, 
suddenly  Then  It  was  a  war  that  had  to 
be  fought.  And  we  were  all  together,  ficht- 
ing  the  battle.  But  not  the  way  the  Com- 
munist wanted  It  fought.  We  began  to  hear 
from  the  American  Communist  Party  that 
Dsenhower  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing; 
that  there  was  sabotage  going  on;  tliat  the 
second  front  should  t)e  launched  Immedi- 
ately. There  were  more  "generals"  cropping 
up  at  political  meetings  than  there  were  in 
the  Army  TTie  liberal  tolerated  this  point 
of  view  because  a  war  was  t>eing  fought. 
Fascism  w;is  being  destroyed,  and  finally  and 
ultimately  canie  that  great  day  when  uaz- 
Ism  crumbled  and  fell  l:;  Hames.  The  lib- 
eral again  declared  his  oonslstert  anil- 
Fasclst.  antltotalitarian  point  of  view.  He 
never  deviated  from  it.  But  the  Communist 
began  his  political  hedge -h<^pping  immedi- 
ately after  the  peace  Then  cauie  the  attacks 
on  the  United  Nations. 

When  Russia  walked  out  from  the  Security 
Council,  where  were  the  screams  of  outrage 
from  the  American  Communists,  as  they 
•creamed  when  Italy  walked  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  And  then,  the  attack 
on  Korea  The  rationalization  began.  The 
liberal  wasn  i  confused  though  certainly  he 
wasnt  happy  about  the  circumstances;  but 
the  liberal  knew  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  against  northern  Korea  was  based  en 
fundamental  morality,  and  the  United  States 
accepted  this  responsibility  and  went  into 
action      But  the  Communist  rationalization 


begins  now:  "Well,  after  all,  the  Koreans  in 
South  Korea  really  want  the  North  Korean* 
tc  Impose  their  government  on  them."  This 
is  like  the  argument  Hitler  gave  us  about 
the  Sudetenland.  Then  they  say.  "Well. 
after  all.  the  people  m  South  Korea  den  t 
know  vrhafs  good  for  them  "  This  Is  the 
argument  MtissoUnl  gave  about  Et.hiopia. 
"Well,  after  all.  there  have  been  skirmishes 
on  the  tKirder.  and  the  South  Koreans  have 
really  done  some  of  the  shooting  "'  Ttua  is 
the  argument  Japan  gave  when  they  attacked 
China.  "Weil,  after  all.  South  Korea  really 
belongs  to  the  Koreans."  This  is  the  argu- 
ment Hitler  gave  when  he  mcv^  Into  the 
Ruhr  "These  arguments  made  no  sense  at 
that  time,  and  they  make  absolutely  no  sense 
In  the  Korean  question  at  all. 

The  facts  are  crystal  clear  and  they're 
simple.  And  they  have  nothing  tc  do  with 
whether  it's  right  or  wrorc.  to  adiTiit  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations,  or  whether 
or  not  Russia  participated  :n  the  elections  in 
Korea.  One  set  of  facts  has  nothing  to  do 
With  the  basic  morality  of  these  facts;  a 
parallel  had  been  agreed  upon — the  thirty- 
eiehth  parallel — by  the  United  Nations.  The 
North  Koreans  att.-^cked  and  crossed  that 
parallel.  The  Un;ted  Nations  met.  and  agreed 
on  military  sanctions.  They  presented  a 
cease  firing  order— a  cease  firing  order  that 
h.-id  been  obeyed  6  times  previously:  it  had 
teen  presented  m  Indonesia.  Palestine,  in 
Greece,  and  in  other  places,  and  it  has  alwavs 
been  obeyed:  but  this  time  it  was  not  obeyed, 
and  the  United  Nations  had  tc  stand  or  fall 
by  the  only  principle  with  which  It  could 
pcssibly  exist  The  principle  that  was  op- 
posed  to  aggression. 

Russia  Is  part  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
she  must  learn  to  live  by  the  law  cf  the 
member  nations  that  comprise  this  great  or- 
g:^nization.  And  if  she  docs  net  choose  to 
live  with  law  and  order,  then  we  can  see 
clearly  the  dtrectirn  that  she  has  taken  and 
the  direction  that  we  must  take 

So  let's  not  become  confused  by  loose  In- 
terchangeable words.  Lets  not  become  con- 
fused by  Illogical  arguments  that  arc  pre- 
sented emotionally  and  are  designed  to  cover 
up  the  basic  Issue.  Let  us  only  be  concerned 
w.th  the  one  alterable  fact— there  Is  a  world 
GTgaiuzation  dedicated  to  peace— dedicated 
1 1  law  and  order — that  Organization  has  been 
challenged:  that  Organization  has  begun  now 
to  function.  Those  nations  that  support 
the  United  Nations  are  for  It.  Tliose  nations 
that  do  not  support  the  United  Nations  are 
against  It.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  hopjc  in 
this  world,  there  is  no  future  In  this  world, 
11  the  United  Nations  crumbles.  And  as  a 
liberal  I  a'-gue  that  we  must  maintain,  we 
must  make,  the  United  Nations  live. 

We  face,  all  of  us  in  the  country  face, 
hard,  critical  times  that  will  do  m.uch  to 
dampen  our  spirits  and  lessen  our  vitality. 
But  tliere  is  Justice  on  our  side;  and  with 
Justice  must  come  firmness:  amd  with  firm- 
ness, det-rminatioa;  and  with  determination 
will  come  victory.  And  with  that  victory 
will  come  all  those  things  that  we  dream 
about. 

Perhaps  some  people  will  say  that  the  Idea 
of  world  peace  and  eventual  world  law  and 
order  is  a  dream.  Well,  what's  wrong  with 
dreanaing?  Our  early  American  patriots 
were  dreamers.  They  dreamed  of  Independ- 
ence. They  were  sentimental  men  who  fell 
In  love  with  words  like  "lilwrty"  and  "free- 
dom .  but  they  made  their  dreams  come 
true.  There  have  been  other  dreamers — 
like  Jefferson,  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Delano  RcK^sevelt.  And  dreamers  outaide  of 
our  Nation;  dreamers  like  Gandhi.  Slmou 
Bolivar.  Welzmann.  and  Masaryk.  In  every 
nation.  In  every  age.  there  have  been  these 
sentimental  dreamers;  but  they  have  used 
action  to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 
They  have  used  tlieir  arms,  their  hearts,  and 
their  souls  to  build  these  dreams  when  otber 
men  were  cynical  and  scornful. 


In  the  show  South  Padflc  today.  ther«  to 
a  eong  called  Happy  Talk,  and  in  this  song 
are  the  beautiful  words  "'Ycu  got  to  havs 
a  dream,  if  you  don't  have  a  dream,  how  you 
gt^nna  have  a  dream  come  true?  ' 

Well.  I  say  that  we  Americans,  all  of  us, 
Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  white,  brown! 
black — whatever  we  are;  we've  got  to  have  a 
dream,  and  if  we>e  got  tliai  dream,  perhaps 
we  can  make  that  dream  come  true. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


1950  AaeBdiMBb  to  Social  Secvity  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wtscoitsiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRJBSKNTA"nVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

WISCONSIN 

Mr  BIEMILUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  outsianding  achieve- 
ments of  this  Eighty-first  Congress  is 
the  enactment  of  a  law  expanding  and 
bringing  up  to  date  our  social -security 
system.  This  law  extends  security  in 
their  old  age  to  10.000.000  additional 
Americans  as  a  matter  of  their  earned 
right,  not  a=  a  matter  of  chairity  or  a 
public  dole.  It  raises  social -security 
benefits  to  conform  with  higher  costs  of 
living. 

I  believe  that  our  social-security  sys- 
tem should  be  extended  even  further,  so 
as  to  cover  all  working  men  and  women, 
and  I  wJl  support  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this.  But  the  new  law  passed  by 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  i$  a  great  step 
forward,  and  I  was  proud  to  cast  my 
vote  for  it. 

In  view  ■  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  this  law  I  think  it  will  be  helpful 
to  set  forth  the  changes  in  our  social- 
security  system  which  it  brings  about. 

kI.\JOB  CHANCXS  scieMa&izxs 

Summarized  in  a  few  sentences,  the 
major  changes  are: 

First.  Larger  benefits :  The  nearly  68.- 
612  Wisconsinites  now  receiving  social- 
security  payments  will  find  that  in  the 
checks  to  be  mailed  out  October  3  their 
benefits  will  be.  on  the  average,  roughly 
75  percent  greater  than  they  have  been. 
For  those  who  »ill  retire  after  June  1952, 
benefits  will  be  twice  what  they  are  now. 
on  the  average. 

Second.  Broader  coverage:  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951.  over  200.500  people  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  who  up  to  now  have 
not  been  covered  by  social  security,  will 
come  imder  the  system.  For  the  first 
tune  the  nonfann  self-employed — per- 
sons in  business  for  themselves,  such  as 
grocery  store,  retail  store,  or  gas-stauon 
owners — will  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  security  in  their  later  life  under  the 
social-security  system. 

Third.  Easier  eligibility :  In  general,  it 
will  take  less  years  of  social-security  cov- 
erage before  you  are  eligible  to  draw 
benefits.  Specifically,  persons  who  are 
now  65  or  over,  and  who  have  had  six 
quarter -years — a  year  and  a  half — of  so- 
cial-security coverage  can  and  should 
apply  immediately  for  benefits.  Any  re- 
tired worker  as  well  as  survivors  and 
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dependents  will  be  able  to  earn  $50  a 
monih — as  against  the  present  limit  of 
$15 — without  losing  their  benefit  pay- 
menL«: 

Here,  in  more  detail,  are  the  answers 
to  questions  I  think  will  be  of  most  gen- 
eral interest : 

HOW  MUCH  LABCU  BXNCrTTS? 

First  How  much  la-f^tr  will  benefits 
be  under  the  new  law  ?  Benefit  increases 
will  go  to  two  main  froups  of  people :  <  a  ^ 
Those  who  are  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits, or  who  will  begin  receiving  them  be- 
fore 1952:  and  <b»  those  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  after  June  1952;  these 
are  called  new  .-t&rts.  Let  me  explain 
more  fully  how  the  new  bill  Lflfects  each 
Of  these  groups. 

nUfOBUTK    tNCIXASIS   AVXKACC    77  >,    PERCENT 

There  are  nearly  68.612  people  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing social-security  benefits.  In  the 
checks  which  they  will  receive  early  in 
October,  their  September  payments,  they 
will  find  that  their  payments  will  be.  on 
the  average.  77 '2  percent  greater  than 
they  have  been  up  to  now. 

Th?  table  b.low  shows  what  the  in- 
creases will  be  for  An  ir.sured  wag:  earn- 
er without  any  dependents,  and  for  a 
married  couple. 
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These  same  increases  apply  to  anyone 
who  reti.'-es  before  June  1952. 

The  following  table  shows  the  benefits 
thai  will  appear  in  the  September  checks 
of  a  widow  with  two  children  who  Is  cur- 
rently receiving  benefits: 

Widow  Wna  Two  Chilokem 
Prracnt  beneat:  930;  n«w  bcncflt:  (40. 
Present  benent:  6^.  new  benefit:  •44. 
•30,  new  benefit:  $63. 
•33.  new  benefit:  $69. 
•4*1;  new  benefit:  »«7. 
645.  new  benefit:  •70. 
650.    new  benefit:   103. 
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INCKEASES  SENT  AtTOM.^T:CAlXT 

You  do  not  have  to  apply  for  the  in- 
creases: they  will  be  sent  to  you  auto- 
matically. If.  for  any  rea.son,  the  in- 
crease fails  to  show  up  in  you'-  October 
check,  it  will  show  up  very  soon,  in  full. 
Recipients  are  asked  not  to  start  writing 
in  for  information  because  the  more  let- 
ters that  have  to  be  answered,  the  slower 
the  program  wiD  be  in  getting  under  way. 

BiNErrrs  doubled  in  1952 

For  anyone  who  retires  after  June  1952 
a  new  formula  may  be  used  to  compute 
benefits,  which  will  yield,  roughly,  twice 
the  benefits  now  being  received.  You  can 
begin  to  use  this  new  formula  just  as 
soon  as  you  have  worked  for  six  quarter- 
years — or  a  full  year  and  a  half— under 
the  social-security  system  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1951. 

The  following  table  shows,  roughly, 
how  much  the  benefits  will  be  according 
to  this  new  formula: 
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The  minimum  primary  benefit  has 
been  raised  from  $10  to  $25  in  most 
cases,  and  the  maximum  family  benefit 
has  been  raised  from  S85  to  $150  These 
changes  are  long  overdue  in  bringing 
our  social-security  system  into  line  with 
high  living  costs. 

WHO    V.-II.L    BE    COVEKCD    NOW? 

Second.  What  new  people  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  new  law?  On  January  1. 
1951,  over  200,500  people  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin— nearly  lO.OOO.COO  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole — will  come  under  the  so- 
cial-security system  for  the  first  time. 

THE   NONEAEM    SCLF-EMPLOYED 

The  largest  and  most  Important  group 
to  come  under  the  system  are  the  non- 
farm  self-employed — numbering  about 
1 13.000  in  Wisconsin.  For  the  first  time 
the  druggist,  the  t;rocer.  the  gas  station 
owner,  and  thousands  of  other  persons 
who  are  in  business  for  themselves  can 
look  forward  to  security  in  their  later 
years  as  an  earned  right,  to  which  they 
have  contributed  during  their  working 
lifetime 

Farmers  are  still  not  Included  under 
social  security;  nor  are  many  profes- 
sional people,  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
ers. 

EUCIBLE  rOK  BENEFITS  UVCH   SOONEK 

At  this  point.  I  should  emphasize,  for 
the  benefit  of  the.se  businessmen,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  will  come  under  the  so- 
clal-.securuy  systt-m  now.  it  will  be  much 
ea.sier  fur  you  to  become  eliM:ible  fui  ben- 
efit.s  under  the  new  law.  If  you  are  62 
or  over  on  January  1,  1951.  and  be«in 
your  social-security  coverage  on  that 
dale,  vou  Will  need  to  work  only  a  year 
and  a  half  under  the  .system  in  order  to 
be  fully  ln.%ured  and  eligible  for  benefit 


payments  upon  retirement.  That  means 
that  you  will  begin  to  draw  benefits  just 
as  soon  a.s  you  reach  the  retirement  age 
of  65 

ACEICULTtBAL   WORKERS 

Some  29,000  asncultural  workers  in 
Wisconsin  will  come  under  the  social- 
security  program  on  January  1.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  persons  who  regularly 
work  on  farms,  but  also  the  so-called 
borderline  agricultural  workers — those 
who  work.  say.  in  raising  livestock  or 
fur  animals;  or  in  processing  or  deliver- 
ing crops  to  storage  or  to  market;  or 
those  engaced  in  household  work  on  a 
farm.  Employees  of  commercial  han- 
dlers of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in- 
cluded in  this  borderline  group,  as  are 
employees  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

Those  who  regularly  work  on  farms 
must  work  for  one  farm  operator  for  3 
months  before  their  social-security  cov- 
erage even  begins.  After  that,  they 
must  work  for  him  for  60  full  days  and 
earn  $50  in  cash  during  each  3-month 
period.  If  they  change  employers,  they 
must  work  regularly  for  3  months  before 
their  work  with  the  new  employer  be- 
gins to  count  for  social  security. 

DOMESTIC  WORKERS 

About      18.000      Wisconsin      domestic 

workers  in  nonfarm  homes  will  join  the 
system  next  January,  provided  they  work 
24  days  for  one  employer  and  receive  cash 
wages  of  at  least  $50  during  each  quar- 
ter-year. 

VOLUNTABT   COVERAGE  FOB  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EMPLOTEKS 

With  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State,  and  of  cities.  town>. 
or  counties,  this  is  the  situation:  Some 
time  after  January  1,  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin may.  if  it  wishes,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Fedef^al  Govern- 
ment. That  agreement  will  set  forth 
specifically  which  groups  of  employees 
of  the  State,  or  of  cities,  towns,  or  coun- 
ties, will  be  covered  under  social  security. 
Any  State  or  local  employee  who  is  cov- 
ered by  an  existing  retirement  system 
cannot  be  included  in  such  an  agree- 
ment. In  this  way.  existing  retirement 
systems  will  be  fully  protected.  If  any 
group  of  State  or  local  employees  is  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement,  then  social- 
security  coverage  for  all  members  of  the 
group  will  be  automatic.  There  are  in 
Wisconsin  about  40,500  State  and  local 
employees  who  are  not  covered  by  exist- 
ing retirement  systems  who  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  social-security  system 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Wisconsin  who  are  not  presently  cov- 
ered by  a  Federal  retirement  system,  will 
be  included  under  social  security, 

EMPLOYEES    OF    NONPKOMT    INSTITUTIONS 

Employees  of  nonprofit  Institutions- 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  the 
like — will  be  covered  only  if  the  em- 
ployer agrees  to  pay  his  share  of  the  ta>( 
contribution  and  if  two-thirds  or  more 
of  tiie  employees  favor  social -security 
coverage. 

Ministers  and  members  of  rellt;iou.5 
order."!  will  continuf  tu  be  txcluded. 

SALESMEN    AND    TlfCK    DKIVEBS    INCLVDED 

The  new  bill  will  also  include  all  full- 
time  life-insurance  sale.smen.  certain 
full- lime      tiuvcling      6ak»meii— other 


than  house- to- hoase — many  delivery 
truck  drivers  and  home  Industrial  work- 
ers who  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

HOW    LONG    TO    QrALITT? 

Third.  Kow  long  will  ycu  have  to  work 
under  social  security  before  ycu  can  start 
drawii^  benefits? 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
new  social-security  law  is  that  althoug.^ 
the  retirement  ae.e  is  still  65.  in  the 
future  you  will  not  have  to  work  under 
the  social-security  sys..em  nearly  as  long 
befcre  you  are  fully  irLsared  and  eligible 
to  draw  b^ineiits  upon  reaching  the  re- 
tirement age  ol  C5. 

The  lollowing  table  shows  how  man,v 
quarter  years  of  coverage  under  social 
security  you  will  have  to  have  under  ihe 
new  law.  as  compared  with  the  present 
law  Simply  look  at  the  figure  next  to 
your  age  on  January  1.  1951: 

Quarter-years  of  coverage  reqv.red  to  be 
Jully  xnaured 
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All  of  the  time  you  have  worked  under 
social  security  up  to  now  stiU  counts 
toward  meeting  your  coverage  require- 
ment. 

This  change  means  three  main  things. 

SCANT    .\CEI>    6  5    CAN    GTT    EENITTTS    IMMEDI.ATIXT 

First,  aiiy  instired  worked  who  is  now 
65  or  over,  and  who  hai  had  six  quarter 
years — or  a  full  year  and  a  half — of  so- 
cial-security coveraoe.  can  draw  benefits 
immediately.  He  shouid  apply  for  them 
at  the  nearest  Social  Security  Adminis- 
ti-ation  field  office. 

In  Wisconsin,  these  ofllces  are  located 
in  Eau  Claire.  Fond  du  Lac.  Green  Bay, 
Janesviile.  Kenosha.  La  Crosse,  Madison. 
Milwaukee,  Oblikosh.  Racme,  Slieboygan. 
Superior,  and  Wausau.  Your  local  post 
cCBce  should  be  able  to  tell  you  how  to 
address  your  request. 

Second,  any  worker  who  Ls  62  or  over 
on  January  1, 1951.  even  if  he  only  starts 
his  socml-secxirity  coverage  next  year. 
will  t)e  eligible  to  begin  drawing  benefits 
just  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  retirement 
age  of  65.  If  he  has  had  six  quarter 
years — a  year  and  a  half — of  coverage. 

ELicnnjTf  MccH  lAsm  ro6  the  wewlt 

COTEEXB 

Third,  and  most  Important  to  the 
thourands  who  will  become  eligible  to 
join  the  Mx-lal- security  system  next  year, 
it  w  ill  t)e  ixjssible  for  them  to  begin  draw- 


ing benefits  upon  retirement— at  age  65 — 
with  much  less  social -sectn-ity  coverage 
than  now.  The  table  above  shows  the 
tremendou.s  improvements  brought  about 
by  this  law, 

ErNrrrrs  foe  srsvnoRS  and  OEPFNorNTs 
The  fourth  main  question  of  general 
interest  15:  How  much  will  dependents 
and  survivors  receive  under  the  new  la's:? 
The  primary  benefit  Is  the  basic  pay- 
ment made  to  an  injured  wage  earner 
who  has  no  dependents.  Generally 
sr.aking,  dependents  and  sur\-ivors  will 
recei'e  the  same  part  of  the  primary  as 
at  present.  This  means  that  their  bene- 
fitc  will  also  be  about  75  percent  higher 
than  at  present,  up  until  1&52,  and  dou- 
ble the  present  levels  after  that 

UAJCH  CHANCES  LISTED 

The  major  changes  :n  dependents'  and 
survivors'  benefits  are; 

•  a)  A  retired  worker's  wife  who  is 
under  63  can  receive  benefits  if  she  has  a 
child  in  her  care. 

lb'  The  ten.;fit  for  a  dependent 
parent  has  been  raised  to  three-quarters 
of  the  prunan.-  cenefit  of  the  wage 
earner — it  h;^^  been  one-half. 

<c)  Lump-sum  death  payments, 
though  reduced  to  three  times  the  pn- 
mar.-  teneSt  of  the  wage  earner,  are  now 
payable  to  the  family  of  every  insured 
worker.  Formerly,  these  payments  were 
made  only  when  no  ctiier  member  of  the 
fam' ly  was  entitled  t^  sur>'ivor  s  benefits 
at  the  time  of  t:  ■    • ..   r  i    ruers  death. 

(d>  Retired  ■*„r£i.t.c^.  siav.-.crj.  or  de- 
pendents may  nov.-  earn  §50  a  month — 
as  a.^ainst  $14  93  under  the  pie-ent  law — 
without  losin^'  their  benefit  privileges. 

NEW    LAW    A    LA?rDJ:AXK    IN    SOCIAL    LEGISLATTOIT 

This  new  social-security  law  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  field  of  social  legislation. 
The  improvements  in  our  social  insur- 
ance system  which  ;t  br:ne?  about  are 
long  overdue.  In  my  opinion,  they  do 
not  CO  far  enough.  I  believe  that  cur 
insurance  system  should  include  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  who  are 
entitled  to  security  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  a  matter  of  ch.irity,  I  believe 
that  the  system  should  extend  to  all 
working  men  and  women — for  old  age  is 
a  problem  shared  b--  all  Americans  alike. 
I  believe  that  the  retirement  a?e  for 
women  should  be  lowered  from  65  to  60. 
I  believe  that  all  insured  workers  shotild 
receive  a  minimum  beneht  of  ST5. 

We  have  taken  a  preat  step  forward 
but  there  is  still  room  for  progress  and 
improvement.  There  is  still  a  challenge 
for  the  future. 


Harper's  Mafazine :  One  Haii(te<kli  Astti* 
ver3*ry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   KEW   Tone 

IN  THE  BOUSE  07  REPRESZNTATIVB 

Satnrdat.  September  23,  19S0 

Mr.  CZLLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
Uke  to  take  a  few  moments  at  this  time 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  eminently 


distinguished  record  of  one  of  America's 
great  magazines. 

This  week  there  will  appear  on  the 
newsstands  throughout  the  country  the 
October  1950  issue  of  Harpers.  With 
this  issue  Harpers  marks  the  begimiing 
of  its  second  ceniury  of  continuous  pub- 
lication. This  in  itself  is  a  record  that 
has  teen  attained  by  fc^-  publications  of 
any  kind  anywhere.  But  th^  achieve- 
ments cf  Harper's  go  far  beyond  ill  rec- 
ord of  having  reached  its  hundredLh 
milestone,  enviable  and  rare  as  that 
might  be  !Ionth  after  month,  fz"n 
throuvrh  the  year?  frcm  its  beginning, 
the  pages  cf  Harper's  have  been  con- 
sistently alive  with  the  great  names  of 
hteratore  as  v.ell  as  those  who  have  car- 
ried the  torch  oX  tnt)gress  and  eniUht en- 
ment 

However,  it  is  to  the  October  1£53  is- 
sue of  Harper  s  th«t  I  particularly  want 
to  pay  tr:b-Jte,  This  centennial  issue  is 
far  mere  than  just  another  anniversary 
nimabor.  Its  pages  are  a  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  achievements  and  progress.  a3 
well  as  a  tribute,  not  only  to  Harper's, 
but  to  America.  h-..r  pe.jpie.  her  customs, 
her  culture,  her  industries,  and  her 
times  durlns  the  past  century, 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
Congress  and  to  oiu"  people. 


American  Shame  , 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ^ARKS 
or 

KO'A.  CHARLES  E.  PCHER 

OF   MICBICAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi:;E.NT.\TI\T3 

Sj'urday,  Scrt'^mber  23,  19S0 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf  the 
eaii^st  ways  lor  u^  to  lose  our  lorn  of 
s--ove:T.n:ient  is  to  lose  it  by  default.  I 
have  confidence  that  if  every  citizen 
would  utiit/e  the  .-acred  right  to  vote 
which  IS  hxs.  v.-e  would  have  no  fear  of 
becoming  a  tctahiarian  state.  The  re- 
sponsibihty  today  of  maintaining  our 
American  form  of  government  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  every  ciiizen  who  is  eii- 
gibie  to  vote.  It  is  his  Government  He 
pays  for  it.  Let  us  vote  to  insure  that 
the  men  who  represen'  us  m  our  Govern- 
ment are  men  who  can  be  trusted. 

I  wish  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  September  20.  19c0,  issue  cf  the  Al- 
pena News,  one  of  northern  Michigan's 
leading  dailies.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  all  citizens. 

AMXUCAJi   Sbamb 

We  Amertcarus  don  t  Uke  lo  b€  preacltfd  to 
about  our  Kliortcotmugs.  But  someiunes 
there'!  no  other  way  to  stir  \xi  up.  lake,  tor 
Instance,  this  ta&tter  uX  voting.  Apparently 
it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  in  general 
terms  about  voting  as  a  solemn  duty  or  a 
T»rt  privilege.  Lecture*  along  that  line  have 
been  delivered  for  years  But  in  IMS,  a* 
a  Presidential  election  year,  only  about  ha  I 
Of  ail  eligible  voten  actually  went  to  the 
polls.  IX  blunt  language  \f  needed  to  mace 
Americans  understand  ihe  thamefulucao  uf 
thU  performance,  then  It  ought  to  be  tUM«l, 

We  tblnk  we  have  the  greatest  democracy 
In  the  Wf^!d  Tpt  In  Trep  electlon»  In  the 
past  lew  year*.  Britain    A  i«tra;ia,  Ituly    and 
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•Ten  west  Germany  hare  rmiUy  out5trlppe<l 
m  tn  the  b*sic  democratic  Job  of  rottng. 
Note  that  two  of  these  countries  had  had 
long  experience  under  dictators.  Yet  each 
found  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
people  Tottng  when  their  Itnt  rMU  elections 
were  held. 

We  sneer  at  Russia  and  her  satellites  be- 
cause they  are  limited  to  a  single  slate  of 
candidates  when  they  rote,  and  can  merely 
record  "yes'  or  "no."  But  50  percent  of  our 
own  prospective  Toters  dldnt  even  exercise 
that  much  choice  in  1948 

Constantly  we  have  It  dinned  into  our  ears 
nowadays  that  if  we're  to  lick  world  commu- 
nism we  must  sell  democracy  abroad.  The 
Uncomfortable  fact  is  we  haven't  been  prac- 
ticing It  as  well  as  some  of  the  people  we're 
supposed  to  be  sellmg  it  to;  the  west  Ger- 
mans, for  example. 

None  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  we  don't 
care  about  freedom  and  its  rtehts  and  duties. 
It  Just  means  that  we've  allowed  the  com- 
plexity and  fascinauon  of  our  big-city  indus- 
trial life  to  distract  us  from  our  responsibil- 
ities. 

By  now.  though,  we  ought  to  have  seen 
enough  of  the  world's  present  perils  to  realize 
tliat  our  beautiful,  gadget-filled  existence 
■light  be  wiped  right  off  the  face  of  the 
globe  if  we  don't  make  the  right  decisions. 
Those  decisions  are  fundamentally  the  peo- 
ple's Job.  And  they  can  only  make  them 
at  the  polls. 

November  7  is  another  voting  day.  the  first 
general  election  since  X94S.  The  world  will 
be  watching  to  see  whether  Americana  have 
learned  to  prize  their  voting  rights  more  than 
another  rubber  of  bridge,  or  a  day  at  the 
ball  game,  or  a  rei;ular  place  on  the  washing- 
machine  schedule. 


CitU  Defease  Profram 
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EXTEN:?ION  OF  REMAftKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

'-•r   WISrcNS.'N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturda]^    September  23,  1950 

Mr  BIEMrLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civil  defen.se  proposals  of  Chairman  W. 
Stuart  Symmf,'ton  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Re.sources  Board,  received  by  the 
House  last  week  make  it  even  more 
urgent  that  this  Congress  do  everything 
in  it5  power  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
medical  resources.  The  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans  may  be  lost  if  we  fail  to 
face  the  issue  Will  we  hav-e  enough  ade- 
quately trained  medical  personnel  to 
protect  men,  women,  and  children  on 
our  home  front  in  case  of  the  kinds  of 
radiological,  bacteriological,  or  chf^mica) 
attack  enviaioned  In  the  civil  defen.se 
proposals? 

H^re  is  the  blunt  warning  from  Mr. 
S.vminKton: 

The  civil  defense  program  for  this  country- 
must  be  In  constant'reiMllnees  because  for 
the  flrmt  time  m  136  years  an  enemy  has  the 
power  to  attack  our  cities  in  strong  forces. 
and  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  that 
attack  may  come  suddenly,  with  little  or 
no  warning. 

I  was  especially  struck  by  this  state- 
ment in  the  report; 

Granted  a  few  mlnuteB"  warning,  casiultie* 
could  be  rrduced  by  over  50  percent  through 
proper  organization  and  trainUig  in  civil 
defense. 


What  progress  can  we  report ''  Are 
we  heeding  this  warning?  Are  we 
strengthening  with  all  possible  speed 
our  first  line  of  security — the  health  of 
our  civilian  population — against  enemy 
attack? 

The  bitter  truth  Is  that  we  are 
not  training  more  doctors  or  moving 
rapidly  to  cope  with  the  possible  dangers 
our  civilian  population  faces,  although 
there  was  legislation  before  the  House  to 
help  accomplish  this  end. 

The  bitter  truth  is  that  we  cannot  re- 
port our  medical  .schools  are  being  res- 
cued from  their  prave  financial  crisis 
or  enabled  to  extend  high  quality  train- 
in??  to  more  qualified  students.  Four 
times  in  the  last  few  months  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  vital  goals  was 
blocked — blocked  solely  at  the  insistence 
of  one  group — the  medical  lobby. 

I  charge  that  if  these  American  Medi- 
cal Association  lobbyists  continue  their 
policy  01  obstruction,  this  Nation  can  be 
led  into  the  catastrophe  of  a  medical 
Pearl  Harbor.  God  trrant  the  day  may 
never  come  that  atomic  bombs  or  radio- 
logical warfare  shall  be  turned  against 
our  cities.  But  if  that  terrible  day 
should  come,  will  our  people  call  des- 
perately for  doctors  and  nurses,  but  not 
find  enoush  to  care  for  them? 

Since  the  AMA  lobbyists  seem  too 
blind  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  let  me  at  least  read  to  them  this 
trenchant  warning  from  the  civil  de- 
fense report: 

An  enemy  attack  on  American  cities  using 
new  technological  weapons  might  Introduce 
some  new  medical  and  health  problems  from 
such  effects  as  radiation  and  chemical  and 
bacteriological  contamination. 

And  the  repwrt  continues: 

Training  for  professional,  technical,  and 
auxUiary  lay  personnel  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  new  problems.  Thorough 
organization  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  professional  and  technical  person- 
nel; and  also  the  supplies,  hospitals,  and 
related  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  many 
thousands  of  casualties  which  could  occur 
among  the  civilian  Inhabitants  of  a  large 
city. 

The  National  Security  Resources 
Board  declares  that,  even  under  the  best 
circumstances ; 

This  increase  in  casualties  will  require 
many  auxiliary  volunteer  workers  to  be  re- 
cruited and  trained.  In  order  to  supplement 
the  services  of  available  professional  and 
technical  personnel. 

Every  word  of  the  civil  defense  re- 
port that  deals  with  health  and  medical 
services  underscores  the  number-one  re- 
quirement to  meet  an  attack  on  any 
important  city  or  target  area— more 
trained  personnel. 

Ytt,  It  is  a  fact,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  the  United  States  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  that  this  country  to- 
day has  fewer  physicians  per  100  000 
persons  than  4  decades  ago  And  the 
report  estimates  that  the  shortage  is 
growing  all  the  time  and  Ju.st  a  few 
years  hence  this  Nation  will  be  at  least 
17,400  doctors  IxMow  minimum  level. 

Increased  strain  on  our  limited  medi- 
cal resources  is  certain  as  this  Nation 
stands  resolved  to  oppose  Communist 
aggression    everywhere    in    the    world. 


Yet.  in  the  face  of  this  clearly  demon- 
strable need,  why  has  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education — so  obviously  in  the 
national  interest — been  killed':' 

It  was  not  killed  because  of  lack  of 
bipartisan  approval.  Aid  to  medical  ed- 
ucation was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Democrats  and  Repubxicans  ranging 
from  Senator  Pepper  to  Senator  Taft. 
And  it  was  passed  unanimously.  Pro- 
fessional organizations,  including  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  ex- 
pressed their  concern  and  the  need  for 
action.  Vigorous  support  came  from  the 
country':  medical-school  deans,  individ- 
ually and  through  their  professional  as- 
sociations. Support  came  from  many 
lay  organizations,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lat)or  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

This  measure  was  killed  solely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  AMA's  multimiUion- 
doUar  lobby.  Now.  as  it  has  so  many 
times  in  past  years,  organized  medicine 
is  pursuing  a  course  of  political  obstruc- 
tioa  that  may  well  be  without  parallel 
among  the  members  of  any  fiduciary 
profession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  AMA.  which 
is  spending  $1,110,000  during  October 
and  lining  up  S19.000.000  in  tie-in  adver- 
tising to  fight  the  bogeyman  of  creep- 
ing socialism,  is  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  America's  enemies.  While  the 
AMA  spends  millions  to  talk  anticom- 
munism.  its  policies  are  weakening  our 
defenses  against  the  military  forces  of 
communism.  The  AMA  is  blocking 
measures  which  would  protect  the  fam- 
ih-'s  of  our  fighting  men  from  Commu- 
nist military  aggression. 

The  warning  of  Mr.  Symington  has 
been  sounded  with  equal  bluntness  by 
one  of  Americas  greatest  medical  au- 
thorities— Brig.  Gen.  James  S  Sim- 
mons, retired,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  General  Sim- 
mons, an  authority  on  preventive  medi- 
cine, bluntly  called  the  action  of  the 
AMA  in  blocking  House  committee  pas- 
sage of  Federal  aid  to  medical  educa- 
tion "a  tragic  mistake  and  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  Nation's  military  and  clvU 
prepaiedness  program  " 

I  repeat  that  the  AMA  lobbyists  are 
leading  us  into  a  medical  Pearl  Harbor. 
E  'ery  day  thap  we  delay  the  work  of 
training  a  larger  corps  of  doctors  and 
other  medical  personnel  also  delays  the 
day  when  the  boys  on  the  fighting  front 
can  feel  that  their  loved  ones  are  beini 
protected  just  as  adequately  and  compe- 
tently a.'  this  Nation's  great  resources 
can  protect  them.  Every  day  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  blooks 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education  makes 
it  surer  that,  if  we  are  again  forced  into 
a  total  war,  there  will  not  be  enough 
doctors  to  go  around  Only  this  week, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reminded  doctors  that,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  40  percent  of  the  med- 
ical men  of  the  Nati-n  were  called  into 
active  military  scr\.co  Next  time,  if 
there  is  another  world  war,  can  we  suc- 
cessfully protect  our  civilian  population 
from  effects  of  direct  attack,  when  4 
out  of  every  10  doctors  are  far  away 
from  home? 
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The  American  Medical  .Association  !<? 
the  C'lly  read  block.  1/  ^e  are  cal!*^ 
back  In  NoT»mber.  I  again  intend  to 
press  fw  action  on  this  vital  piece  of 
L^gialatioo.  Perhaps,  by  liien,  tiic  people 
of  the  coi'ntxy  wiii  iiave  had  a  chance 
to  study  thf  import  of  the  civll  defense 
report  and  will  insist  tliat  we  act. 


Democrary'i  New  Sjrmbol — BaH  Bat 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMAPJCS 

CF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

CF  m:   h  gan 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPKESE?rr.^TrVE3 

Saiurday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  MICHZNTR.  Mr  Speaker,  poHtl- 
cal  cainp^iiiirLi  prece^Lng  general  elec- 
tions in  Michigan  are  a'r*'ay«>  fraught 
with  much  inlere&c.  The  usual  pattern 
i.s  nm];liried  m  the  present  campaign- 
At  the  moment,  intraparty  disagree- 
ments. controver:e.<.  and  rivalries  are 
more  in  evidence  than  interparty-  con- 
tests. This  condition  is  spectacularized 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  September  23.  to  which  my  attention 
hds  been  caiied.  If  this  editorul  is  in- 
dicative of  what  IS  to  happen  between 
now  and  November  7,  certainly  lively 
days  are  here  aeam. 

Pursi:ant  to  the  perraisKion  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  incl-ad^nt;  that  editoiiai 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dkmocbact's  Niw  STicBOt— Ball  Bat 
Govern JT  Williams.  Drra  cr^rir  ncminee 
for  reelection,  was  said  to  have  won  a  re- 
sounding Tlctory  In  Wayne  Cctmty  wbm  bis 
cohortis.  the  left  wingers  of  the  Amfricuns 
for  Democratic  Action  and  the  CTO-PAC. 
eifitured  contm!  of  the  Demo»-r!>tlc  Pttrty 
machinery  in  Wayne  Ccunty  congresBtonal 
district  ccnTentlons. 

But  whatever  it  means  to  the  political  for- 
tunes of  Oo^emoT  WilUaois.  it  was  no  Tic- 
tory  for  democratic  prooeawB  of  orderty  gor- 
flCtuBent. 

lb  all  but  oo«  district,  the  cauoises  were 
tnar>'«Ha  by  linggfa^  and  the  Oorri-r.unlst 
techniques  <rf  Tiiatliin,  down  oppoetticn  by 
▼lalefMre. 

The  ADA-PAC  eotnbtnatton  broaght  twck 
to  mdiigan  the  sttdown-ctrtke  inetboda 
which  have  been  disavowed  in  labor  dts- 
potes.  and  applied  them  to  gtrvernmeti: 

The  goon  aqoadi  took  over,  and  the  gavel. 
that  tnulitlaBal  symbol  of  orderly  p&rlia- 
■waitary  pvoeedtve.  wms  dlaearded  for  the 
sawed-off  taaebaO  bat. 

In  all  but  one  district — the  sixteenth — 
ttMte  wau  near  rioting  a«  the  strong-arm 
aquads  took  orer. 

OalcfalM  refresentlog  the  cld-Uiie  Demo- 
cratte  dMaa&ta  vtre  beaten  and  thrown 
bodily  out  of  the  tialic  by  the  shod- troop 
goon  aquads. 

In  the  foiirteenth  dUtrlct,  the  ADA-PAC 
chairman.  Michola«  Rathe,  presided  uith  a 
basetiall  bat  iTittml  of  a  gavel. 

Els  tactics  of  intiQudatLon  caused  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  George  Fitz- 
gerald and  hU  following  to  walk  out. 

"After  tbls."  Fltz^rerald  declared,  "the 
tfceme  song  of  the  Nation  should  b<?  God 
Sare  America  instead  of  God  Bless  America. 
"I  hare  just  watched  sodallsm  take  otct 
the  Democratic  Party  by  communistic  proc-» 
MM*."  he  added 

.And  another  IVni^-ratlc  leader,  high  tn 
CIO  circles,  ecbced  Fitzgerald's  sentiments. 


"You  can  see."  he  said,  "what  happens  to 
democatic  government  '-hen  the  Socialist* 
mcr.e   In" 

So  outraeed  wer*  many  of  tiie  deleeaua. 
It  was  reported,  that  they  t^ire  off  their  poi- 
ka-dTtted  bow-ue  pins,  the  camriaipTi  em- 
blems of  Govemor  Williams.  Ttiis  was  the 
i;;.-'-.t  d:rect  to  "Scapy." 

It  was  15  years  ago  ihAX.  Michigan  w^s 
stnckeii  by  tiie  wave  erf  s.uicxn  strikes — 
an  inipQr~.ed  oev.ce  of  tiie  CommuiUjts  to 
create   Tiolenoe   arxi  di-ruption 

T:ie  power  beh.ad  t±»e  sitdown  str;toe«  was 
the  ?aags  of  go  a  squads,  tl.e  profetsional 
tniifs.  armed  with  liieu  clubs  and  bail  bai.s. 

It  was  the  gooti  aqituiB  whidi,  in  utt^r 
dehaaoe  of  lav  arxl  public  salety-,  dosed 
rtre'-ts  m  Detroit  and  Jarbjde  tbfcj-  use  bj 
ciiisxivs  while  tfce  police  stood  by  neipiesfciy 
aiKl  watciked. 

It  was  tike  soon  squo^ds  wtitcix  invaded  the 
capitcl  in  Lansing  and  t'Xik  jva  the  gt'veru- 
ment  of  that  city  cioain^  up  basinesE,  and 
tetrortiUig  ibe  peopi^. 

Only  when  the  goon  sUjfm  troopers  ruoveti 
Into  EsL&t  L^n&Lng  and  in^d  lo  t^kc  over 
Michigan  State  College  were  ihe-^  riUika 
brcieii  Tiuey  came  up  agaiasi  brawi-y 
Aoericiin  college  kids  who  wcviid  net  be 
intimidated  like  the  politicians  were.  These 
youngsters  Lhrew  the  hoodlums  into  the 
river.  Th&t  act  so  stiilened  tiie  backbone 
of  the  Amerlcaui  people  all  over  the  country 
rh-*t  the  sitdcvn  strike  no  longer  could 
eSeciiveij  be  uaed. 

But  if  the  great  ma&s  of  crganijceci  lalxir 
discarded  this  Communist  technique,  the 
left-win^  pcUticai  asplricts,  tiie  fellow  trav- 
elers, the  bieewtn^  hearts,  and  the  ADA-ers 
did  not. 

For  them  tlxe  goon  squad  was  a  useful  de- 
vice, to  be  used  any  time  or  any  place  it 
would  further  their  interests. 

Nj  means  is  unlawful  to  their  end.*,  and 
th.ey  do  not  hesitate  to  use  It,  always  bleat- 
In^:,  meanwhiie,  about  their  ccmstitutionid 
privileges  and  the  Bill  cf  Rights 

Governor  WHliams  and  h'-s  ADA  backers 
may  hare  won  a  big  victory  by  using  strong- 
arm  methods  to  take  orer  conn-al  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Wayne  Ccrunty. 

B^jt  they  may  And  It  dtEru'.t  tc  corvlnce 
the  public  which  is  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render its  right  to  bf.U-bat-wie'-dlne  goon 
squads  who  would  fit  better  Into  a  picture 
cf   the   Kremlin  than   of   America. 


AU-Aiaericaa  Ciwfereace  To  Combat 
Commonissi 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?,IARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH  OKKOTA 

IN  THZ  EZMATE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legzslatrve  day 

of  Friday.  September  »2>,  1530 

Mr  MLNDT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  extend  mv  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  th°  Record 
and  include  volume  I.  No.  1,  and  volume 
I.  No.  2.  cf  the  Anali'sis  and  Informa- 
tion Service  of  the  AH -American  Con- 
lerenpe  To  Comb,it  Commimisni. 

The  Ali-Amencan  Conference  To 
Comtiat  Communism  has  established 
temporary  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D  C,  at  3147  Sixteenth  Strwt  NW.  The 
mail  address  for  the  All-American  Con- 
ference is  post-ofSce  box  921.  Benjamin 
Pranklin  Station.  Wa.iliinc'ton,  D,  C. 


There  betn?  no  objection,  th^  state- 
ment vx-as  ordered  to  be  iixinted  In  the 

Rlsot^,  as  follows: 

£zpert£  on  eoiumuni»m  are  warning  tis 
tr.it  a  r.p'v  ;>eace  ofl,?nsive  can  be  exi;ccted 
from  the  S^vic;  Ciuon.  Ever}'  eS^rt  win 
be  made  bjr  toe  D.  S.  S.  B..  shcrt  of  getting 
entangled  imir.ediateiy  Itself,  to  drxg  on 
toe  Korean  aS^.r  and  to  p;a  duwu  as  mai.y 
An>erK:ai.n  troops  and  uo  much  American 
ri'atr-ri^i  as  pus&ibie.  But  when  the  tide  of 
bMtue  mrm,  av^  tlie  United  Statea-Unlted 
Nations  lurt  es  go  on  the  oi^Iensive.  that  w;Il 
be  Lhe  iike^y  ^x^^mI  lor  the  KremUn  lu  begin 
its  next  pe.ice  oSensive  It  «lll  be  directed 
prmiariiy  at  the  Ututed  States. 

KiiUiraiiy.  the  purpoae  <d  toat  o3c&al\e  aiil 
be  to  sk>w  up  tbe  prooe»es  oi  BK^biluattoa 
and  preparedness  m  tiua  country,  btalla  ium 
a  sir.cere  resp:ct  lor  the  United  St&tcs  pro- 
ducuve  capacity.  Be  knows,  ouoe  we  are 
geared  up  tor  war.  be  cannot  start  aajrthua^ 
without  nairinc  defeat.  He  doeaa  t  want  «u 
to  get  eeared  up.  He  woukl  prefer  to  CAcri- 
fice  Bed  Korea  if  It  wlU  seud  us  back  mto  a 
sta^  of  •omaaienoe.  or  at  least  cc  cut  down 
oa  tbe  date  at  rearmaiSkeDt 

Staim,  say  tbe  experu.  wtts  surpfiMd  at 
tlie  AnwTtean  reactxsn  to  Korea.  He  liad 
thocebt  It  wcuid  be  a  quick  tnck.  Ha 
thought  tt  would  not  arcvae  Uiu  country  •« 
It  did.  Ttie  tactJc.  dnoe  tl>c  Soriet  Dnkn 
needs  more  ttxae  tor  Us  own  [Stii  sIHmm 
and  to  digest  its  own  f;remt  gams  m  ChUtm. 
a-id  elsewhere,  is  to  aUay  ftiaii  h  iii  aiamt. 
I^mmniof;  \u  to  win  tbe  war  tn  Korea  wlth- 
oat  ttiTowin^  m  the  Oitaeae  CoauBvnict 
armlea  by  way  of  retnf  oreemrnt.  plus  an  aU- 
oct  peace  aCenslve.  te  oounted  on  to  do  tbe 
trick — ahift  the  American  war  marlilne  back 
into  low  eear. 

Tbe  point  is:  Dont  get  cau^t  napping  by 
this  sudden  shift  in  tactics.  Because  tliey 
are  simply  tactks.  Stalin,  blmaetf.  onoe  de- 
clared: "It  is  tkot  for  notbinsr  tbat  the 
proverb  says.  'An  c^>tlctne  bear  is  WLCtt  dan- 
gerous than  an  enemy.' 

Brwwe  the  obrtelr^  be.\r  that  not  only 
wr>iks  Uke  a  man  but  talks  like  a  man  of 
peace. 

Rymet-.ber  that  the  Stockholm  peece  petl- 
t1o!v  was  bein?  ctrrcriated  ^v  Stalin"?  minlone 
eren  wtiite  his  satellite  trorjpp  inTaded  Scruth 
Kt?r^!^.  It  was  a  case  of  talktne  peace  and 
artlnr  war  Under  the  cotst  of  the  p«woe 
talk  and  t^  attempt  to  lull  us  into  a  sense 
cf  faJ«e  security  the  Scriet  Union  could  coo- 
tinut  to  ret  ready  for  war  behind  the  iron 
I'jrtain.  witbotit  any  letdomn  of  tt«  own. 
In  the  mcinths  ah*ad  it  ccmld  effectivel>-  re- 
duce the  dufpenty  m  Hlomic  weapons.  It 
could  brir^T  its  stockpile  of  botjibe  nearer  to 
the  rr*t!csl  poii.t  That  critical  point  is 
reached  when  the  S^^-riet  leaders  fl«^re  they 
couic  d:  as  much  damaee  to  tis  with  their 
fewer  bomb*  as  we  cmild  do  to  them  with  our 
larger  r.-jmb^r  The  point  is  In  cj»jr  greater 
Tulr.erabtfity  thrnurh  tltthter  concentration 
of  people  and  industry. 

The  txpe-rs  also  warn  a?-Ala«t  the  prop- 
aganda line  that  we  stJl  do  buslne«B 
With  Untie  Joe, 

If  a  person  botKrht  stock — took  stock — 
tn  r.  firm  which  bad  ?nne  bankrupt  28  ttmes 
betore  wotr'.dn  t  he  need  to  have  his  head  ex- 
amined '  Well,  the  Soviet  Union  ha5  bank- 
rupt ?d  its  iLternatl'-Tial  credit  no  less  than 
23  ti—.e^  Cttwetn  15,^0  «nd  1940,  by  sbatt?r- 
Ir.?  in* '  frsrxerts  the  tre?.t!es  tt  entered 
irt:  v-.-.h  other  cctintn-35,  s.:,ieTnn!v.  freely 
and.  w:t  "ictrt  rtur^ss.  Is  anroce  so  nelve  th«t 
he  would  continue  to  tak^  sttck  in  such 
a  sjcnilly  fcanknipt  reqinie''  Ard  yet, 
doubtless,  there  will  be  the  cautery  that  we 
otight  to  m.ake  one  mere  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  Russians,  clasp  the  proffered  hand 
cf  Stalin,  do  busiaess  vrith  Uncle  Joe, 

Anybody  who  is  tnt^.-CiUid  c;.n  get  a  list 
of   ail   23    treatito    hirGita    'uy    SUilin    befare 
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IMl.  by  looking  In  the  appendix  of  Wll- 
Imrn  C  BuUltfi  the  Ore*t  Globe  lUelf. 
I  cite  a  few  exaicplea: 

1.  Violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lencue 
of  Nations  by  seizing  Brtonla.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania; 

2.  Violation  of  the  same  covenant  by  con- 
spiring and  acting  with  Germany  to  par- 
tition Poland; 

3  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Rlfta  by  In- 
corporating southeastern  Poland  into  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic; 

4.  Violation  of  the  treaty  of  nonaggr**- 
aion  with  Finland  by  attacking  and  invad- 
ing Finland  Ir  the  winter  war  of  1939-40, 
and 

5.  Violation  of  Its  pledge  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  Rumania  by  seizing  and  ab- 
sorbing into  the  U  S  S  R.  the  Rumanian 
Provinces  of  Beasarabir  and  Northern 
Bukovlna. 

Uany  post-1945  violations  of  treaties  are 
on  record,  so  many  that  one  wonders  why 
it  is  considered  useful,  at  all.  to  get  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Soviet  Union  to  any  treaty. 
For  Instance,  there  was  the  pledge  at  Yalta 
to  permit  free  and  democratic  elections  In 
Poland  and  the  Balkans  There  was  the 
pledge,  also  at  Yalta,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  give  Its  support  to  the  Nationalist 
Government  In  China  and  only  to  that  gov- 
ernment. Looking  back  on  that  one,  from 
the  hindsight  of  what  has  happened  in  China 
since,  gives  a  true  perspective  of  how  trea- 
ties are  regarded,  If  not  observed,  by  the  rul- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  rather  significant  that  the  experts, 
in  Washington  and  in  New  York,  look  the 
view,  on  the  whole,  that  a  succession  of 
Koreas  is  not  to  be  expected  In  the  next 
few  months.  To  the  contrary,  they  think  the 
Soviet  Union  will  avoid  a  direct  clash  with 
the  United  States  for  the  next  2  years,  at 
least. 

And  something  of  a  corollary,  they  were 
not  particularly  alarmed  lest  Mao  Tse-tuni; 
send  in  his  own  Chinese  Red  army  to  help 
the  North  Koreans.  They  pointed  out.  In  the 
first  place,  that  Mao  was  not  too  anxious 
to  get  Involved  with  the  United  States  at  this 
Juncture;  and.  in  the  second  place,  Russia 

_  would  net  want  It  because  It  would  confront 
the  United  States  with  such  an  Insuperable 
task  of  fighting  In  the  great  vaatness  of 
China,  against  millions  of  Asiatic  troops,  that 
our  people  and  leaders  would  all  the  sooner 
reach  the  conclusion  that  It  was  preferable 
to  strike  at  the  pyromaniac  who  set  all  the 
fires  Instead  of  exhausting  ourselves  trying  to 
put  out  every  fire  he  set.  Tills  approaches 
the  proposition  voiced  by  Harold  Stassen  re- 
cently that  we  hold  the  Soviet  Union  strictly 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  it^  satellites. 
While  the  majority  view  va-  that  war  was 
not  Imminent  with  the  Soviet  Union,  direct, 
nevertheless  a  respectable  minority  at  both 
meetings,  held  that  the  third  world  war  Is 
Imminent;  mat  Korea  Is  )tist  one  of  many 
like  incident!  in  a  force-play  which  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  preparing.  The  plan  they 
Mt  is  to  force  the  United  States  to  commit  all 
Its  available  manpower  and  equipment,  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  mobilized,  to  peripheral 
wars  of  subatomic  character.  Once  we  are 
engaged  fully  and  without  any  surplus,  then 
will  be  the  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
a  move  which  will  cause  us  either  to  have  to 

light  the  U  S.  S.  R  directly  or  abandon  the 
world  to  communism. 

The  Inevitabl.Mty  of  a  show-down  was  ad- 
mitted by  all.  No  one  In  either  group  took 
the  attitude  that  there  was  still  any  hope  of 
peaceful  accommodation  between  the  Sr:>vlet 
Union  and  the  west.  This  quite  hopeless 
situation  steins  frotn  the  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  Intent  on  world  conquest 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  Internal  sub- 
▼erslon.  If  internal  methcxls  fall,  then  the 
Bed  army  will  b«-  brought  Into  play. 

The  United  State.-i  has  twice  fought  bloody 
w-ors  against  ;i  c(;untry  and  an  Ideology  which 


sought  to  rule  the  earth  We  are  formally 
ple<iged  to  Come  to  the  aid  of  various  coun- 
tries m  Barope  which  suffer  aggression  On 
top  of  this,  there  are  various  ether  countries, 
not  memi>er8  of  the  Atlantic  Union,  whose 
territorial  Integrity  will  Ije  protected  by  this 
country,  as  a  matter  of  policy — Just  as  in  the 
case  of  South  Korea. 

While  there  was  no  difference  about  the 
inevitability  of  the  conflict,  there  was  a 
sharp  difference  on  when  It  would  come  and 
how.  The  majority  view  was  that  Stalin 
needed  2  years  In  which  to  stockpile  his 
atom  t>omb8,  consolidate  and  digest  his 
gains,  regroup  and  generally  make  ready  for 
world  war  III.  They  did  not  think  that  he 
would  be  greatly  pushed  by  our  rearmament 
program — which,  at  l>e8t.  would  take  a  full 
year  to  get  going.  If,  by  a  successful  peace 
offensive,  this  period  could  be  stretched  out 
to  another  year,  then  It  would  be  all  to  the 
good  for  Stalin,  permitting  him  that  much 
more  time  for  preparation  and  maneuver. 

However,  the  success  of  this  particular 
peace  offensive  depends  on  the  Soviet  Union 
not  creating  other  Koreas  in  the  meantime, 
to  rouse  us  up  anew. 

The  chief  way  In  which  we  will  be  "bled." 
during  this  period.  Is  by  the  rather  Ineffec- 
tual armament  of  Europe.  Thlrty-flve  divi- 
sions would  be  quite  a  Job  to  equip  and  that 
Is  the  absolute  minimum  for  a  holding  opera- 
tion. From  the  Communist  standpnalnt,  the 
rearmament  could  be  made  doubly  ineffec- 
tive if  a  propaganda  of  defeatism  and  of  neu- 
trality could  be  made  to  sweep  those  coun- 
tries. You  may  be  sure  that  the  propaganda 
drumfire  on  this  will  be  tripled  In  the  next 
few  months.  In  the  effort  to  make  our  allies 
unreliable  allies. 

The  minority  view  was  that  two  great 
forces  were  rushing  at  each  other  like  un- 
controllable torrents  and  that  they  would 
Clash  much  sooner  than  most  people  ex- 
pected. They  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  world  would  be  very  lucky  If  western 
Europe  had  not  been  Invaded  in  the  next 
365  days.  Yugoslavia  and  Germany  would 
be  the  key  targets. 

The  heightened  tempo  of  events  can  be 

Judged  from  the  fact  that  two  highly  placed 
per&ons,  one  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  other  a  major  general  In  the  Air  Force, 
had  to  be  reprimanded  recently  for  their  own 
advocacy  of  a  "preventive  war"  against  Rus- 
sia. This  not  only  fits  In  neatly  with  the 
propaganda  which  Moscow  has  been  putting 
out  all  over  the  world  that  the  "Imperialist ' 
United  States  wants  war.  but  It  also  could 
have  the  effect  of  speeding  up  war  between 
the  two  countries.  When  a  stage  Is  reached 
In  the  preliminaries  where  responsible  offi- 
cials talk  openly  about  "preventive  war"  then 
a  hair-trigger  condition  exlsU.  The  Kremlin 
may  actually  come  to  feel  menaced  to  the 
point  that  it  would  launch  a  "preventive 
war"  of  its  own  to  forestall  what  It  thought 
might  be  a  "preventive  war"  by  us.  At  any 
event,  an  excuse  for  aggression  Is  given  to 
Russia  which  is  of  invaluable  moral  assist- 
ance Most  Important  of  all.  the  temp>o  to- 
ward war  U  noticeably  quickened.  The  mi- 
nority view  was  that  many  more  such  un- 
foreseen events  would  occur  to  push  the 
antagonists  Into  early  and  open  warfare. 
Some    of    the    most    Interesting    discussion 

took  place  on  the  modes  by  which  the  Rus- 
sian peace  offensive  might  be  furthered  by 
OUT  own  allies.  One  Idea  expressed  was  that, 
within  the  next  4  or  5  m'mths — tJefore  the 
United  States-United  Nations  forces  could 
reach  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  in  Korea — 
the  United  Nations  would  pick  an  admin- 
istrator or  UN  trustee  for  Korea.  This  would 
be  done  throuxh  either  open  or  behtncl-the- 
scenes  intervention  by  the  British.  The  Brit- 
ish are  extremely  concerned  over  the  situa- 
tion In  Asia,  hoping  they  can  still  save  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  They  are 
not  on  the  same  side  with  us  ab<jut  Formosa 


because  of  this  concern,  which  led  them  to 
recognlM  the  Chinese  Reds.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  member  of  the  Analysis  Board,  the 
British  wish  to  force  a  show-down  over  the 
recognition  of  Red  China  In  the  UN.  They 
think  there  might  be  a  chance  of  achieving 
a  certain  amount  of  appeasement  on  the  part 
of  other  Council  members  on  this  recogni- 
tion. The  United  States  has  already  said  It 
will  go  along  with  the  majority.  In  that 
case,  the  Korean  thing  can  be  settled.  And 
on  Stalin's  original  terms,  that  is.  by  kicking 
the  National  Government  off  UN  and  putting 
the  Red  Korean  puppet  in. 

Psychological  warfare  can  be  used  to  split 
off  the  Russian  people  from  the  Soviet  re- 
gime. 

There  is  good  hope  that  techniques  and 
means  are  at  hand  to  penetrate  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

If  psychological  warfare,  through  these 
techniques  and  means,  were  pushed  effec- 
tively— repeat,  effectively — the  rewards  could 
be  staggering.  Perhaps  world  war  III  could 
be   avoided  altogether. 

In  Washington  and  New  York,  our  boards 
of  experts  on  communism  discussed  this 
matter  of  psychological  warfare  at  four  meet- 
ings. 

Some  of  the  things  which  were  brought 
out: 

The  Iron  curtain  is  not  a  caprice  on  the 
part  of  Stalin.  It  Is  sheer  necessity.  Once 
the  iron  curtain  Is  effectively  penetrated  ty 
Ideas  and  truth  from  the  outside  world,  then 
one-half  of  the  Stalin  system,  the  twin  sys- 
tem of  propaganda  and  terror.  Is  rendered 
useless.  Stalin  pays  the  utmost  tribute  to 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  afford  to  let  truth 
in.  He  goes  to  any  length  to  keep  It  out 
because  he  knows  his  system  would  fall, 
otherwise.  The  principal  problem,  then.  Is 
to  penetrate  the  Iron  curtain  with  a  suf- 
ficient freightage  of  truth. 

Our  main  method  of  trying  to  penetrate, 
heretofore,  has  been  by  means  of  the  Voice 
of  America.  It  has  not  been  very  effective 
because  few  Russians  have  suitable  receiving 
sets.  Moreover,  the  programs  which  are  not 
very  hard-hlltlng,  anyway,  are  Jammed. 

The  written  word  is  more  effective  than 
the  spoken  word.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
Soviet  people  get  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  of 
a  hard-hitting  character,  preparing  them 
psychologically  for  revolt;  organizing  them 
In  small  groups,  for  security  reasons;  free- 
ing them  from  their  pathological  fear  of  the 
MVD,  the  secret  police;  giving  them  mis- 
sions which  can  be  accomplished  without  too 
much  danger;  giving  them  the  feeling  that 
they  are  not  alone,  either  In  their  own  coun- 
try, or  abroad,  in  the  high  task  of  freeing 
their  land  of  a  greater  t>Tanny  than  the 
czars'. 

Our  boards  were  told  there  was  more  than 
one  underground  operating  either  in  Russia, 
the  satellite  states,  the  militarily  occupied 
countries,  or  all  three,  which  were  attempt- 
ing to  do  those  very  things. 

NTS — AN    UNDERCROt.'ND 

One  of  them  Is  called  NTS  Its  Initial* 
form.  In  the  Russian  language,  the  twin  slo- 
gans of  "We  bring  death  to  tyrants"  and 
"We  bring  freedom  to  the  people  " 

A  representative  of  NTS.  Mr.  Constantine 
Boldyrell,  appeared  at  the  last  two  meetings 
of  the  board  In  New  York  and  Washington. 
He  Is  a  registered  foreign  agent  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  representing  this 
Russian  underground  here.  He  is  an  In- 
structor at  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics,  of  Georgetown 
University. 

Mr  Boldyreff.  who  gave  permission  to 
name  both  him  and  his  organization,  said 
the  group  had  been  In  existence  for  about 
20  years.  He  said  it  had  managed  to  dis- 
tribute 3. 000. OX)  leaflets  In  194S  alone  A 
large  part  of  them  were  distributed  by 
jr.eans  of  balloons.  equlpj>ed  with  clockwork 
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mechanUsms.  which  explode  the  balloons  over 
Soviet  territory  at  points  which  are  care- 
fully calculated  from  wind  direcuons  and 
velocities 

Mr  B<jldyreff  said  he  thought  the  Russian 
people  are  very  ripe  for  revolution.  For  one 
thing,  nearly  every  family  In  Russia  has 
friends  or  relatives  In  slave-lat)or  camps. 
This  Is  necessarily  so  with  15.000.000  vlcums 
of  these  camps 

Millions  hate  the  regime  but  they  are 
held  down  by  fear  of  the  MVD.  by  the  con- 
stant propaganda,  by  the  denial  to  them  of 
Information  as  to  what  Is  going  on  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  or,  for  that  matter,  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  MVD  breathing 
dov.-n  their  necks  they  cannot  organize  in 
large  groups  or  procure  arms. 

SED  AKMT  IS  REAL  ACHIIXES  HEEL 

But  the  NTS  regards  this  as  surmount- 
able. It  argues  that  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  whole  Soviet  system  is  Russia  Itself, 
where  the  regime  is  more  hated  because 
better  known  than  anywhTe  else  Fur- 
ther, the  Achlllet  heel  of  Rtissla  proper 
Is  the  Red  army. 

A  very  large  part  of  their  propaganda  Is 
directed  toward  the  Red  army — and  the 
Red  army  Is  organized  and  has  weapons. 
Furthermore  It  is  directed  by  human  belnps 
who  may  be  like  other  human  beings,  high 
ofBcers  In  the  Red  army,  before  them. 

Take  the  Tukhachevsky  conspiracy  in 
1937.  Here  was  the  case  of  a  Soviet  mar- 
shal accused  of  plotting  against  the  life 
of  Stalin  and  seizing  the  state  apparatus. 
His  conviction  and  death  was  accompanied 
by  a  wave  of  arrests  which  caught  up  437 
generals.  Some  were  shot,  others  Impris- 
<Kied.  cashiered,  or  sent  into  exile.  It  all  but 
decapitated  the  Red  army.  Such  an  opera- 
tion, just  2  years  before  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out.  certainly  argues  that  the  re- 
gime had  cause  to  fear  its  generals  and. 
through  them,  the  loyalty  of  the  Red  army 
as  a  whole 

Then  there  was  the  business  of  the  two 
million  or  more  Russian  soldiers  who  sur- 
rendered to  the  Germans,  after  token  re- 
sistance, shortly  after  the  Nazis  crossed  the 

line  into  Russia  In  1&41.  Alxjut  800.000  So- 
viet Nationals  Joined  the  German  Army  and 
fought  against  Stalin,  some  of  them  organ- 
ized into  all-Russlan  divisions  by  General 
Vlassov. 

This  much  to  show  by  historical  precept 
that  It  Is  not  utterly  absurd  to  speak  of.  and 
hope  for,  mass  defections  In  the  Soviet  Army. 
The  experts  agreed  that  the  best  time  to 
work  for  tne  Internal  dissolution  of  the  Red 
army  Is  oefore  the  atom  Ixjmbs  begin  to 
fall.  Then — unless  the  targets  are  picked 
most  carefully  and  unless  the  whole  Soviet 
system  is  quickly  rocked  to  Its  foundations 
by  the  destruction  of  its  military  potential — 
the  use  of  atomic  tx>mbs  might  lxx)merang 
and  solidify  the  Russian  people  In  support 
of  the  regime. 

There  are  atomic  bombs  of  the  mind.  too. 
For  years  the  Soviet  people  have  t>een  In- 
tensively indoctrinated  with  the  Leninist 
slogan:  "Turn  imperialist  war  Into  civil  war." 
By  that  they  mean  for  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  a  capitalist  state  to  turn  their  guns  on 
their  own  officers  and  to  fraternize  with  the 
enemy — especially  If  that  enemy  happens  to 
be  the  Soviet  Union.  What  if  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Red  army  got  the  Idea  In 
reverse — that,  after  all,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  "ImperlaUst"  state  against  which  their 
guns  should  be  turned? 

One  of  the  best  stunts  to  the  credit  of 
NTS.  Mr.  BoIdyreS  recounted,  was  to  cive 
several  Soviet  divisions,  on  occupation  duty, 
the  opportunity  to  read  some  auti-Commu- 
nist  facs.  The  army  newspaper.  Soviet 
Army,  came  out  on  this  occasion  In  two 
editions.  One  was  the  simon-pure  Commu- 
nist version.  The  other  edition  was  a  re- 
production of  the  whole  top  of  the  page  of 
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the  Ccmmunist  version — headline  for  head- 
line and  word  for  v  ord  But  after  reading 
a  few  sentences  dcvm  the  page,  things  tsegan 
to  go  giddily  anti-C^nununist  &;-.ld:ers  be- 
gan to  read  thirigs  they  never  dreamed  would 
come  out  under  the  Soviet  Army  inapnma- 
ttu'.  There  was  very  Utile  the  Ccmmunist 
authorities  could  do  about  It  except  con- 
fiscate all  papers — Including  the  one  they 
had  jUat  distributed  themselves 

WOBU)    WAB    m    UICHT    BE    hVaitZ) 

The  main  ptirpose  of  propaganda  such  as 
this  IS  to  weaken  the  fighting  morale  of  the 
Red  army  It  is  largely  directed  at  Red 
army  officers  who  doubtless  still  have  Vlassov 
potentials.  If  there  could  be  enough  of  It 
to  cause  the  MVD  or  the  Politburo  to  ques- 
tion the  reliability  of  the  army,  then  world 
\»ar  III  might  never  come  to  pass  The  Red 
leaders  would  never  send  It  rclUng  across 
International  boundaries.  Maybe  Stalin. 
himself,  feels  that  he  made  two  mistakes  in 
the  last  war — to  let  western  Europe  see  the 
Red  army  and  let  the  Red  army  see  western 
Eurojje. 

It  was  brought  cut  at  the  meetings  that.  In 
cost,  the  carrying  on  of  propaganda  by  bal- 
loon leaflets  and  other  underground  means. 
could  be  carried  on  for  peanuts,  compared 
to  the  VGA  A  few  thotlsand  balloons  a 
week,  eech  carrying  1,000  or  so  leaflets,  would 
mean  1.000.000  or  more  leaflets  every  7  days. 

RE.^CTION  or  caccTs 

The  Washington  group  ex  press  .d  itself 
uniformly  as  being  Impressed  by  Mr.  Boldy- 
reff and  the  NTS  program  In  New  York, 
three  members  of  the  group  e.xpressed  dis- 
sent. 0:-.e  raised  questions  as  t.  actual  ac- 
complishments of  NTS  sayi.ng  its  claims 
were  exaggerated.  Others  disagreed  with 
methods  of  organization  and  ideological  per- 
cept iveness. 

a:1,  however,  agreed;  1.  Theoretically,  the 
work  which  NTS  is  doi^-g,  or  claims  to  be 
doing.  Is  highly  necessary;  and  2.  it  can  best 
be  done  by  private  organizations,  especially 
while  this  country  is  not  in  a  state  of  de- 
clared war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  members  of  both  panels  expressed 

the  view  that  a  crea:  opportunity  existed  in 
an  almost  tctaily  neglected  field.  Support 
of  the  right  sort  of  oreanizatlcn.  in  carrying 
on  underground  activities  and  psychological 
warfare  In  the  heartland  of  communism. 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  offers  dazzling  possi- 
bilities. Nothing  less  than  the  peace  of  the 
world  could  be  Involved. 

And  one  of  the  ereat  points  to  be  -emem- 
bered  Is  that  at  the  present  tme.  at  least. 
private  organizations  can  operate  In  that 
field  more  effectively  than  certain  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

MUST    CO    ON    PSTCHOLOCICAL    OFTENSIVl 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  about 
the  New  York  meetings  was  the  keen  Insist- 
ence on  adopting  more  aggressive  methods 
of  psychological  warfare.  This  country 
should  go  on  the  psychological  offensive,  they 
say.  and  make  It  plain  that  we  will  settle 
for  nothing  less  than  the  liberation  of  the 
Soviet  and  satellite  people  frcai  Communist 
slavery.  We  must  get  out  the  message  that 
we  have  not  lost  sight  of  nor  lost  Interest 
In  the  people  who  have  been  submerged 

The  primary  consideration  In  psychologi- 
cal warlare  Is  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
people  and  the  regime. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  master  cf  propaganda 
of  this  century — Dr  Joseph  Goebbels — bears 
witness  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  course. 
He  said  In  his  diary  In  1942:  'A  much  more 
clever  form  of  propaganda  has  been  prop>osed 
In  the  United  States.  The  Idea  is  not  to  go 
against  the  German  people  but  against 
nazism.  I  sense  a  certain  danger.  If  I  were 
on  the  enemy  side  I  should  have,  from  the 
first  day.  adopted  the  slogan  of  fighting 
against  nazism  and  not  against  the  German 
people." 


The  same  thing  now  applies  In  fighting 
the  Red  totalitarianism  as  in  fighting  the 
brown. 

LtkSt  week  in  New  York  this  same  attitude 
was  expressed,  coupled  with  a  suggestion 
for  action.  It  was  adopted  as  the  sens,  of 
the  meeting  that  an  organization  t)e  formed 
to  be  known  as  American  Friends  of  the 
Russian  People.  News  of  the  formation  of 
a  mass-supported  organization  of  antl -Com- 
munists In  this  country  would  penetrate 
withm  the  iron  curtain  auid  would  perform 
the  valuable  functions  of  letting  th->  people 
there  know  that  they  were  net  hated  by  the 
American  people;  that,  in  fact,  the  American 
people  sympathteed  with  them  and  wished 
to  aid  them.  It  would  give  them  a  certain 
release  from  the  sense  of  aioneneas  and 
helplessness  which  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  whole  Soviet  state  appa- 
ratus to  Impress  upon  the  Soviet  cltiaen. 

It  would  inevitably  serve,  also,  the  highly 
valuable  purpose  of  driving  a  wedge  between 
the  Russian  people  and  the  masters  in  the 
Kremlin. 

OPPOSTTNTTIES   EXIST  ALSO  HI  CHINA 

Althouch  the  groups  were  concentrating 
on  the  Russian  and  nearby  satellite  scene. 
It  was  very  cogently  commented  that  there 
were  opportunities  for  psycholoclcal  warfare 
and   underground   work   In  China  also 

Whereas  there  are  not  now  any  known  re- 
volts or  uprisings  going  on  li  the  Soviet 
Union  (30  of  them  have  occurred  since 
1921 1  the  situation  is  different  in  China. 
There  the  Red  Chinese  Government  is  con- 
fronted with  wide-scale  insurrections.  Mao 
Tse-tuiig.  himself,  has  admitted  that  half  a 
million  guerrillas  are  harassing  his  regime. 
Peasant  groups,  as  well  as  numerous  secret 
societies,  are  revolting  against  the  excessive 
Coniniunlst  requijiltlontng  cf  food,  confisca- 
tory taxation,  and  ruthless  treatment,  gen- 
erally. 

A  rather  small  investment  in  trying  to  bind 
together  some  of  these  islands  of  resistance 
in  China  proper,  would  pay  high  dividends, 
it  was  thought, 
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Meaiis  and  techniques  are  either  at  hand 
or  can  be  found  for  piercing  the  iron  cur- 
tain. The  regime  is  piaced  In  dsjiger  if  that 
curtain  is  pierced  with  retjuiariiy  and  with 
effective    propaganda. 

Already  at  least  one  Russian  under- 
ground— the  NTS — is  using  balloons  and 
other  means  to  get  leaflets  into  Russia  and 
the  satellite   states. 

It  is  specializing  on  the  Red  army,  with 
the  Idea  that  other  Massovs.  oth-r  Tukha- 
chevskys  can  be  found  ^\'hlle  the  people 
are  disorganized  and  unarmed,  the  Red  army 
Is  neither.  It  is  the  principal  hope,  from 
the  historical  standpoint,  of  resisting  the 
regime. 

U  sufficient  impress  ca.n  be  made  on  the 
Red  army,  if  the  Leninist  slogan;  'Turn  the 
imperialist  war  into  civil  war  '  can  be  turned 
on  the  aggressors,  there  could  be  »n  uprising 

in  the  army. 

Fear  of  this,  or  nonrellance  in  the  army  by 
the  Kremlin,  could  cause  the  Polltbtiro  to 
change  its  mind  about  aceresslon.     It  might 

even  prevent  world  war  III. 

Counterrevolutionary  work,  such  as  being 
done  by  NTS  can  be  Increased  and  car- 
ried on  for  "peanuts."  yet  promises  to  be 
more  effective  than  Voice  of  America. 

Private  organizations  can  carry  it  on  more 
effectively   than  governmental. 

One  of  primary  pomts  to  be  remembered  in 
all  psychological  warlare  is  that  a  wedge 
must  be  driven  between  the  Russian  people 
and  the  Soviet  Government.  We  must  make 
it  plain  we  are  not  fight  mg  the  Russian 
people. 
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L^xraiisfli   at   (Se   Cras^.oads 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

or 


KCN.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TULJLS 

Hi  TKE  HOOSK  OP  RiJPiaBKNTAnVES 

Mr.  GCS5BTT-  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Ic^TV  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ort.  I  tnciud"  the  foltowtnif  address  by 
Harold  J.  nalJn?:^:er.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  deliverpd  at 
the  seventy-third  anntal  m'-etm?.  Wash- 
Ingtaa.  D  C  .  Septemb-rr  IB    1950 

AMMMtCAU  I.IMgAl  rSM  A?  TUX  PlLWUnillll 

This  to  tli«  aeventj-'Jilrd  umual  awtOag 
of  Um  rtmjrtran  Bat  Assiyiatt.'iri.  As  ooe 
loofts  back  orer  it«  recard  of  «lnvMt  Uiree- 
CiUartcrs  ol  a  ctatury.  it  wJl  tw  reoagniasd 
that  Uk*  greaUcs  oppartuiu:ies  a(  the  legal 
profesclon  are  before  IM.  Tbis  U  because  t^ie 
problems  vbicb  camttoat  us  are  mare  nuiser- 
ou*  axul  rampl1ra>ari  Uma  ever  before.  Tlie 
history  of  ttut  Awtrriran  Bar  Asaociation  is  a 
of  substanf.al  aduevenvsct  la  public 
In  tbe  ilisciianee  of  its  responsl- 
bHltiea  it  has  measiired  veU  up  to  what  ths 
pevple  ba;«  a  rt£ht  to  expect  Zroffi  tlie  legal 
prof«'«5lcn. 

Of  the  piuposea  at  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation stated  tn  tta  txinsUtuttou  the  meet 
Is  to  uphold  and  deferKi  the 
of  tbe  antted  State*  aod  to 
maintain  representatire  (rovernmcBt.  NoCh- 
inj  la  more  Impcrtant  tliian  this  for  the  pro. 
jwcfciutt  at  uur  liberties,  particularlj  at  this 
ttaae  wtacn  otir  institutions  are  in  such  serl- 
ooa  dangar.  We  dMMdd  take  note  that  today 
«e  conanesaorate  ttw  one  hundred  and  tizty- 
thlid  aBBfreraary  at  the  adoption  of  the  Ooo- 
stttation  of  the  Cntted  States,  which  or- 
cttrred  on  September  17,  17»7  When  the 
Federal  Oonstttutlonal  Oortvcntion  be^an  Its 
dellberatlona.  Benjamin  PranJatn  said,  "llie 
institutions  of  this  country  are  dependent 
upon  the  splrtt  at  t>t»  tafal  gmltmiun  '  To 
upboM  thoee  ir^titaUoas  Is  one  of  Xhe  im- 
portant taaka  before  the  organiaed  bar  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Ttte  past  30  years  bare  witnessed  substan- 
tial, we  may  even  say  revolutionary,  changes 
In  the  powers  and  functions  of  our  Federal 
Gorernment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  heM 
that  the  ^ydeial  OoTcnuBevt  lias  ^owera 
wlilcta  ftx*  more  than  a  century  tw  oos  su|»- 
poasd  It  had.  In  so  holding.  It  was  requUed 
to  le^erse  many  of  Ks  own  prenous  der:- 
Elons  The  cl^anres  effected  have  threatened 
both  axir  systsm  of  free  cntsrprLse  and  the 
fORB  ai  oar  G-jrerruBenc  itself.  tUe  power  ct 
the  8tat8B  has  been  greaUy  reduced  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  eiMUi^arsd  by  tiks 
breakdown  of  rcpresentauve  fovammeot  aal 
by  the  destruction  of  local  self-^vernmect 
due  to  the  shift  of  pcwo'  from  the  States  to 
the  Pederal  Ooremment.  What  waa  onos  n 
Union  o?  States  has  been  lerfetjr 
by  a  rentraltxed  NaMosMl  Oov- 
emmrnt   of  tmimited  power. 

At  the  ttme  ttet  theae  rfisnfss  are  bsta(; 
made,  we  are  fn  t-d  wtth  tlw  '«~'^*^  ot  Meal- 
ofitew  raftnf  bet«ee!i   th^  Soviet  Union   and! 
the  United  States  and  othrr  WMiern  ^xmrrs 
Ttas  Amancaa  Bar  Aasociai..  '.< 

Istered  its  warning  to  cju.  ,  ,;_.«: 
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danger  of  c.^juirxinlsni  and  of  Ita  serious  and 
predatory  threat  to  cur  way  of  ilving  and  our 
cf  free  govwrnent.  Wo  one  here 
tbat  eoamnmlam  ts  a  powerful  and 
OQOsptracy  to  destroy  democrntic 
n  and  the  litserties  we  ehertsh  Yet 
the  COmmmbits  advocate  th^tr  poltctes  tn 
tlx  naaia  at  democracy  and  I:  berallsm.  Wtth 
these  dangers  faetag  us  from  within  and 
wtttaout.  traditional  American  Hbrrallsm 
seems  to  lis  at  the  crossroads.  It  is  v.ri\ 
therrforr  to  fYWistrtsr  sosM  fuadamcotals: 

At  the  time  of  Its  adoption,  our  Ctmstltu- 
ttaa  ii:u-k(xi  tlae  high  tide  of  the  worlds 
UtMfailsm  iB  goveraaaent.  It  combined  s  flue 
exipnaalon  ot  a  arus  spiritual  MleaUsm  re- 
the  rights  oi  mau.  with  provlsious 
socurrd  an  equitable  divUiua  of  the 
of  liberty  amaa<  the  people  To 
t  he  founding  fathers.  It  was  clear  that  man  is 
a  creacare  at  God  and  that  his  Innate  and 
t-csential  dignity  requires  the  recogultlun  of 
hia  froe  individia&llty.  ilan  is  not  to  look 
for  his  rights  or  for  his  abundance  to  the 
Slate.  Ke  has  them  within  himself.  Long 
bcAae.  Mitkon  had  said.  "Our  liberty  is  not 
CasMtt-'s  It  is  s  hlassing  ve  have  reouved 
:.~jm  God  Hims^lX.  It  Is  vhit  we  are  born 
to.  To  iay  ttus  doWQ  ai  Caesar's  feet,  which 
we  derived  not  from  him.  «hk'h  tre  are  not 
betioldei'.  to  him  lor.  were  an  unworthy  oc- 
t  on  aiid  a  degrading  of  our  very  nature." 
This  same  philosophy  of  government  r.p- 
peared  near  the  opening  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence:  *'We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
cretited  equal .  thit  Ibey  are  endowed  fc»y  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inaltenabte  nrhU. 
That  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  ssiii  the 
porsolt  cf  h.<ipplneBs  That  ti  secure  these 
rigttts.  govemmeiiLs  are  lusUtuted  among 
men.  derttdng  tticlr  Just  power  from  the  eon- 
eent  of  the  governed.  *  *  *  '  Man.  as  Ute 
ulttai^ite  soveretgn.  creates  and  Is  the  master 
of  hu  government.  He  is  a  citlani  and  not  a 
sVbject. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  this 
isTve  of  the  liberty  o(  the  ladlvtdusl  as 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  coerrive  slate 
had  been  suoceesiully  fought  out  in  our 
Rerolutlonary  War  on  tlie  battie&eld  and 
darlag  the  eenturtas  Icmg  struggles  of  the 
Fftgti«H  people  to  sstablish  their  liberties. 
This  hlstary  mads  the  background  and  basis 
for  the  MiiidMHuD  of  oar  Republic.  These 
stmggiss  wars  ldir4tTgiml  cocLtLcts.  Their 
goal  was  to  asitabilrh  individual  liberty  as  a 
reality.  Which  thall  predominate — the 
divine  right  of  kJnga.  which  means  ttM  divine 
nght  of  tlie  govenunent.  or  the  dlrUie  light 
of  BMi::? 

'nras.  the  pbiloaophy  cC  goremiaent.  ex- 
pressed In  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  carried  into  our  Coxu^titutiun  and  Bill  of 
Wights  Ijjui  a  splrliual  foundation  and  came 
from  the  very  sotil  of  the  people.  The  dig- 
nity and  Integrity  of  the  Individual  Is  a  f  un- 
dAiaeatal  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith  whl?h 
has  had  Its  highest  manifestation  tn  cur 
eystcm  fd  government  and  way  of  Uvlrf. 
Our  historical  llt>era!i5n\  was  something 
much  deeper  than  the  materia] ism  of  the 
modem  intellectual,  who  lays  false  datm  to 
liberalism  and  who  ts  ible  to  accept  the 
frulu  of  great  historic  movements  without 
having  to  fi^M  for  them. 

Tbe  founding  fathers'  conception  of  what 
man  is  explains  many  of  the  provisions  of 
tbe  ConsUtt<tlon.  Those  which  trprrra  the 
powers  at  the  state  are  Isrgely  limitations 
iipoa  the  government's  power  to  interfere 
with  tlie  cltLacn.  Our  Constitution  guarvn- 
tsas  to  the  peapla  rl^ts  which  constitute 
cor  basic  freedoou.  freedoms  which  no  to- 
talitarian state  gives  to  Its  citizens — the 
right  to  the  liberty  and  to  the  security  of 
the  indlrldual  person;  to  equal  treatment 
beXors  Uie  law;  to  freedom  of  religion,  of 
thotight  and  at  speech:  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  petition  for  tbe  redress  of   griev 


iinces;  to  crltici7.e  the  Goremmeiit:  tn  own 
property  to  contract  at>out  their  omn  alT urs; 
to  manage  and  operate  any  legitimate  enter- 
prise; to  buy  and  sell  in  a  free  market  so 
I(^ng  as  this  freedom  djes  not  conrllct  v.  ;th 
the  public  interest:  to  be  prr>t>>cte<l  ag:iinst 
unreasonable  search  and  setrurc  of  pfson 
and  property;  to  be  protected  apaln.st  double 
Jeopardy,  and  from  belni;  compelled  to  give 
testimony  in  a  criminal  case  against  them- 
selves, and  from  being  dfprlvetl  of  lile. 
liberty  or  prorjerty  without  due  proc<>ss  of 
law;  and  to  Ije  secure  against  tlie  Gcvcmmeni 
tak1n<r  prt^jerty  for  public  i»e  without  Just 
compensation  Theee  provisions,  written 
into  the  OotiBtltutlon  and  the,B1ll  cf  Rli^htg. 
gave  recognition  to  tlie  human  and  divine 
dignity  cf  man.  They  werf  the  results  of 
the  expertenee  of  the  peopie  showtug  the 
need  for  pruvtalDus  u<  safeguard  man's  lucii- 
viduality  against  a  coercive  government  As 
V.'oodrow  Wilson,  the  great  liberal  and  his- 
torian, said:  "Liberty  has  never  come  from 
the  government-  Liberty  has  always  come 
from  the  subjects  of  It.  The  history  oi  lib- 
erty Is  a  history  of  limitations  of  goveramen- 
laJ  power,  not  the  increase  of  It.** 

Our  Govcrnokent.  with  such  a  backsround. 
has  oertaui  pi^Jn  characteristics: 

First.  It  u  not  aotttoritsrlan .  The  Coiisti- 
tutlon  estabiif  aed  no  fmai  scat  of  suvhurity 
in  ar>y  nian  or  puaiuo.-i.  It  oontains  a  care- 
fully woriied  out  sysieiii  of  ctier'.;s  aiid  bal- 
ances desif^ned  to  stxure  the  liber'y  of  tvry 
man. 

Second  It  prote<'ts  mmoritie.-^  The  drart- 
rrs  were  familiar  »th  pat  p<j:iticai  experi- 
ence and  knew  j  1  daii»  ers  of  niaj'jrity  rule, 
under  the  democT.^Uc  fcjrm  of  government,  to 
the  freedom  ot  tnoae  In  minority  groups. 
Ihe  abuses  of  pure  democracies  were  well 
known  and  had  bet'n  commented  upon  by 
students  of  government  as  early  as  Plato, 
lu  OTder  therefore,  to  Insure  liberty,  a  rep- 
resentative and  republican,  not  a  purely 
(i'.  tn-^ratlc,  form  of  government  was  esuib- 
lished. 

Third.  It  protects  local  aetf-^o^Trnment. 
The  colonists  had  always  objected  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  IocrI  government  by  the 
Brlt>^  Crown.  Local  govemoaent  Is  an  es- 
sssttlal  of  self-go«eminent.  Therefore.  U>e 
functions  of  local  government  were  carefully 
pieaerved  excepting  In  thoae  atl:is  vhlch  are 
essentially  national. 

Fourth  It  contemplates  a  fr>?e-enterprlse 
sysum  The  free-entarprlw  system  Is  neces- 
sarily the  natural  ezprcoian  of  the  fui.da- 
mental  freedom  of  man  to  express  the  full- 
ness of  his  belne.  He  waa  not  to  t>e  deprived 
of  the  opp<jrtuniUes  of  hia  freedom  and  tn- 
liustry. 

Clt^^^ns  are  the  sUves  of  the  state  If  they 
depend  upon  Its  will  for  their  »n*^iit  of  life. 
Consistently,  the  ConsUtutlon  contains  pro- 
vlstons  protecting  the  frulu  of  mim's  labor. 
Theae  were  of  tbe  very  heart  of  bis  frssdoa. 
Fifth.  It  contemplates  indivldaal  responsi- 
bility for  peraonal  economic  seciirit',-.  Un- 
der this  conception  of  freedom.  It  ts  In- 
tended that  man  loo;:  for  his  economic  seca- 
rltv  to  the  abundance  which  Is  the  natural 
product  of  his  own  untrammeled  llbeny. 
Intelligence,  and  work  The  colonists  hni 
made  their  «ImMbs  between  liberty  and  secu- 
rity They  had  established  a  home  in  the 
wUdemcas  oi  sn  ooesplored  continent  where 
theca  was  oumpiete  freedaoi  fn  m  social  or 
poimesl  lUattatlons  but  litUe  other  w<<ur1ty. 
The  free  enterprise  system,  which  is  inher- 
ently a  system  of  ruit.  ttiu«  be<-«me  a  fun- 
damental which  has  permeated  American 
life  ever  slnoa  ^or  inan's  srelfsra.  tits 
founding  fathers  relied  not  on  the  Oovera- 
ment  but  on  inan's  Ood-glven.  Inilivtdjal 
responaibiltty.  tnteiliTnce  and  indiiBtry  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  freodora  It  was  by  no 
means  tnapproprtate  that  tiM  wor  •  'Xlt*- 
erty  •  and  "In  Ood  we  trust"  were  li%«Tibed 
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upon  our  coinage  although  It  Is  the  very 
symbol   of   material   wealth. 

So  designed,  this  Nation  has  prospered 
materially.  It  has  been  a  leader  among  na- 
tions In  Us  high  productivity  of  wealth  and 
in  the  breadth  of  its  dl.strlbution  among  its 
people.  At  the  high  tide  of  that  abundance 
we  are  witnessing,  however,  preat  activity 
by  certain  groups  of  our  people  toward  re- 
versing these  traditional  concepts.  This  at- 
tack is  part  of  a  world-wide  swing  toward 
soclall."'m  The  danger  to  our  liberty  from 
the  military  and  political  efforts  of  Russia 
to  rule  the  world  In  the  name  of  commu- 
nism has  now  Ijeen  made  entirely  clear  to 
cur  people.  But  our  danger  from  within  la 
more  subtle,  is  little  understood  by  most  of 
our  people,  and  Is.  therefore,  more  of  a  threat 
to  our  liberties  I  refer  to  the  trend  away 
from  our  American  liberalism  indicated  t>y 
the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  corresponding  loss  of 
local  self-government,  the  breakdown  of  rep- 
resentative government  of  the  type  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution,  the  at- 
tempted substitution  of  socialization  in  the 
place  of  our  free-enterprise  system,  and  the 
growth  of  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
welfare  state,  but  which  more  appropriately 
Should  be  called  the  service  state.  Observe 
the  changes: 

1.  Instead  of  self-government  being  in- 
sured by  the  maintenance  of  local  govern- 
ment, we  are  witnessing  the  twilight  of  the 
.State  governments.  In  our  lifetime,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  converted  into 
the  major  power  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  Federal  Government  has  taken  control 
of  the  Important  phases  of  the  conduct  of 
local  and  Intrastate  business,  transportation, 
finance,  production,  and  distribution  An 
absentee  centralized  government  has  thus 
been  substituted  for  local  self-government. 
Great  responsibilities  have  been  vested  in  a 
central  state  which  is  already  heavily  bur- 
dened and  which  has  a  bad  but  clearly  de- 
served reputation  for  Inefficiency  and  ex- 
travagance. The  eligible  voters  in  the  last 
election  were  so  uninterested  in  its  opera- 
tions that  only  50  percent  of  them  voted. 

The  repre-sentatlves  of  the  States  in  the 
Congress  are  very  willing,  and  we  might  say 
eager,  to  support  what  would  speedily  be  rec- 
ognized and  avoided  as  a  consistent  policy  of 
extravagant  spendine  If  made  by  the  States, 
but  which  does  not  appear  extravagant  when 
done  with  Federal  funds.  But  Federal  funds 
are  drawn  directly  from  the  pe^iple  cf  the 
several  States,  largely  through  the  Income 
tax.  This  extravagance  must  be  paid  for 
through  such  taxes.  The  tax  is  on  the  in- 
dustrious citizen,  and  the  wage  earners.  It 
falls  heaviest  on  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands,  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  the  skilled 
laborer;  all  of  whom  must  be  taxed,  and 
heavily,  to  provide  funds  for  these  Federal 
disbursements.  There  are  enough  rich  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  pay  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cost.  It  Is  the  plain  man 
who  In  reality  pays.  People  lose  their  ca- 
pacity for  self-government  by  failing  to  gov- 
ern. If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  self- 
government  in  these  United  States,  the 
people  must  again  resume  the  burden  from 
which  they  have  sought  to  escape. 

2  Observe  the  trend  away  from  indi- 
vidualism toward  socialiration.  Although 
the  founding  fathers  certainly  never  In- 
tended to  create  a  government  designed  to 
engage  in  private  enterprise.  It  is  plain  that 
our  Goverrunent  is  turning  from  a  system 
based  upon  the  energies  of  Individual  men 
to  a  sjrstem  based  on  his  socialized  efforts. 
As  sn  illustrstlon.  the  Federal  Government 
proposes  to  auplicate  the  existing  capacity 
of  the  private  electric  generating  plants. 
The  discouraslng  effect  of  this  program  on 
private  enterprise  is  plain,  particularly  when 
it  Is  projected  against  a  background  of  other 
socialisation  projects,  including  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  Columbia  River  developments. 


the  socialization  of  medicine,  the  declared 
intention  to  secure  authority  from  Congress 
to  build  Government  steel  mills,  and  such 
comprehensive  planned-economy  programs 
as  the  Brannan  agrlculttiral  plan.  Neces- 
sarily, such  systems  of  planning  require  cen- 
tral control  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right 
and  initiative  oi  the  individual.  Necessarily, 
they  Involve  the  denial  of  free  riarkets.  free 
enterprise,  and  economic  freedom. 

3  We  have  moved  rapidly  in  tne  direction 
of  the  service  state.  In  Britain,  the  service 
state  was  used  as  a  prelude  to  the  more 
serlou.*  forms  of  socialization.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  are  new  engaged  in  an  exploitation 
of  the  Idea  of  the  service  state,  designed  to 
give  material  good  to  certain  restricted 
groups  of  oui  people  which  have  great  vot- 
ing power — the  veterans,  labor,  the  farmers 
and  those  groups  of  voters  who  will  benefit 
specially  by  socialized  medicine,  the  Federal 
subsidization  of  education,  old-aee  pensions, 
housing  legislation,  employment  insurance 
and  so  on.  Many  of  these  things  are  good 
In  and  of  them.«;elves  But  man  is  induced 
to  look  for  hi.«  material  good  to  the  socialized 
action  of  the  state,  whereas  it  should  be 
found  in  an  economy  which  preserves  the  in- 
dividuality of  man.  and  encourages  him  to 
rely  upon  the  exercise  of  his  own  skill,  energy, 
and  lalenl  for  his  personal  advancement  and 
individual  prosperity. 

Edmund  Burke  said  "People  never  give  up 
their  liberties  but  under  some  delusion." 
Therefore,  they  resort  to  delusion  who  seek 
to  take  away  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
Is  important  to  observe  that  generally  the 
changes,  which  put  emphasis  on  the  social- 
ized, not  the  individual,  efforts  of  man.  are 
proposed  and  defended  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  an  expression  of  what  is  said  to  be  a 
true  "democracy  "  This  conception,  how- 
ever, was  repudiated  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution.  These  changes  are  also  de- 
clared to  be  an  expression  of  a  modern 
"liberalism."  But  this  so-called  liberalism 
is  not  only  a  denial  of  the  liberalism  under 
which  the  Constitution  was  drafted  but  a 
denial  of  true  and  fundamental   liberalism. 

The  word  "democracy  "  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  In  a  political  sense.  It  signifies  a 
government  designed  to  depend  fully  on  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  In  the  social  or  eco- 
nomic sense,  it  means  equality  of  social  or 
economic  status  It  was  not  discussed  in 
either  sense  In  the  historic  d'.->cuments  de- 
fining the  nature  of  our  own  Republic. 

-As  I  have  said,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  set  up  not  as  a  democ- 
racy, using  the  word  in  the  political  sense, 
but  as  a  republic.  The  founders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment knew  the  danger  to  minorities  from 
majority  action  in  a  fully  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  is  always  the  minorities  which 
are  prejudiced  In  their  care  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  man  from  his  government,  the 
founders  Intended  to  safeguard  against  this 
danger.  No  one  would  question  that  the 
New  England  town-meeting  type  of  pure 
democracy  is  ill  adapted  to  our  governmental 
needs,  but  that  we  must  depend  upwn  rep>- 
resentatives  duly  elected  by  the  eligible 
voters. 

The  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to  cre- 
ate economic  equality  by  a  democracy.  It  is 
true  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
declares  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  But 
It  was  a  standard  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  opportunity  that  the  Declaration 
stated.  It  did  not  purpon  to  command  that 
the  wealth  l>e  shared  equally.  Individuals 
necessarily  reflect  different  ancestry,  environ- 
ments and  training,  and  these  differences 
produce  Inequalities  In  capacities  and  skills. 
Under  a  system  of  political  equality,  by  which 
the  free  play  of  man's  individual  intelllgense 
and  Industry  was  fully  protected.  It  con- 
templated that  the  natural  products  of  man's 
capacity  and  energy  would  be  his.  Its  heart 
was  individual  liberty,  not  a  socialized  status. 
The   Constitution   fully   protected   property 


rights  and  Intended  to  safeguard  every  man 
in  his  right  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his  own 
individual  effort. 

The  modern  so-called  liberals,  however, 
have  adopted  a  materialistic  concept  of  lib- 
eralism and  a  concept  of  democracy  In  the 
economic  sense.  They  say  that  social  jus- 
tice requires  action  by  the  government  to 
create  economic  equality.  They  cusUjmarily 
place  what  they  call  human  rlghta  above 
property  rights,  even  though  the  right  to 
own  and  hold  property  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  human  rights.  The  service  state 
is  a  natural  implement  of  the  materialistic 
liberalism.  Social  legislation  to  provide  serv- 
ices at  government  expense  to  certain  classes 
of  the  population  has  a  common  and  very 
strong  appeal  because  of  its  material  benefi- 
cence. On  the  surface  it  promises  material 
good  Nevertheless,  the  dangers  ol  the  serv- 
ice state  as  in  iiistrument  of  materialistic 
liberalism   should   be   obvious 

The  proposal  to  equalize  men  from  a  mate- 
rial standpoint  involves  the  limitation  of  the 
liberty  of  other  men,  where  it  is  accomplished 
by  taking  wealth  from  those  who  have  and 
giving  it  to  those  who  have  not  Legula- 
tion  designed  feu-  such  purposes  is  essentially 
discriminstory  when  it  confers  benefits  or 
privileges  upon  certain  favored  groups  at 
the  expense,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  other 
groupvs.  Such  legislation  violates  In  spirit 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
guarantees  to  all  persons  equality  before  the 
law  If  thu  kind  of  legislation  is  to  meet 
that  test,  it  should  not  coerce  or  discriminate 
between  the  different  groups  of  citizens. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  government,  as 
well  as  private  enterprise,  has  no  functions 
to  perfomn  in  matters  broadly  categorized  as 
welfare  Society  should  protect  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  are  unable  to  rely  upon 
themselves  through  the  accident  of  physical 
or  mental  disability  or  personal  disaster. 
But  this  does  not  require  that  where  such 
welfare  meastires  are  Justified  they  shall  be 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  by  the  States  or  within  the 
framework  of  che  free-enterprise  system. 
Government  bounty  should  not  l>e  spread 
among  persons  well  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  to  t)e  the  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.  The  people  can  be  broken  morally 
by  such  schemes,  which  substitute  sulieervi- 
ence  for  self-reliance.  A  healthy  man  needs 
no  crutches.  Through  their  use  his  liml» 
vnll  wither  Where  private  enterprise  can 
provide  the  security  called  for,  it  will  em- 
brace the  opp>ortunity. 

Of  course,  individual  liberty  may  not  re- 
main absolutely  unrestrained.  No  one  today 
would  say  that  the  old  doctrine  of  lalasez 
faire  should  be  tolerated.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  corruptive  influence  of  p>ower  on  per- 
sons and  organizations.  We  have  seen 
abuses  flow  from  l-^ge  aggregauons  of  corpo- 
rate power  When  such  corporations  refused 
to  use  self-restraint.  Congress  has  properly 
enacted  antitrust  laws  or  other  regulatory 
legislation  employing  restrictive  power.  And 
paradoxically  we  have  seen  that  restrictive 
power  itself  grows  hugely  until  in  some  In- 
stances It  is  a  choking  threat  to  free  enter- 
prise As  a  p>eople  we  are  not  mattire  enotigh 
to  eiir-alnate  ail  restrains  upon  individual 
freedom.  But  again  there  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  i:?stralnt  and  control.  Here  the  func- 
tion of  the  Government  in  limitation  and 
not  in  the  complete  regulation  which  essen- 
tially is  control.  Control  le  but  a  few  paces 
short  of  pure  socialism  and  Is  a  far  cry  from 
our  heritage  of  true  liberalism. 

I  do  not  propose  any  limitation  on  the 
abundance  of  the  product  of  Indtistry  which 
Is  to  be  distributed  to  our  people.  The  great 
volume  of  that  abundance  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  I  am  considering  hers 
not  ends  but  means.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  distribution  of  abundance  shall 
be  reduced.  The  question  rather  is  how  it 
shall    be    provided— by    the    state    through 
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«•  within  th*  framtwiick  ot  th» 
__jprta0  tysiem?  Wb«re  »baU  the  em- 
be— on  Xh9  freedom  vjf  tndiTkluall«a 
or  on  the  MlWInni  upon  ladUTlduaU»ri 
which  ar«  tte  bMTt  o(  «)cUU«ition?  Th9 
fr«-«nterprtM  systam  la  Amerk».  In  point 
or  »t»  prod^icUTlty  »ad  tbe  dlrtrtbuUoQ  of 
tli^  txMiBtteB  ot  that  abundance  to  th«  pub- 
Hr.  to  without  parallel  In  human  aaperlenct. 
AU  expenenoe  indicates  thAt  a  fO»«nunental 
MMMB  ot  prodtictloo  wiU  not  equal  It  Ui 
aradQCtlTity.  Within  tbe  framework  of  th<i 
fr«e-ent«rprta«  aystem  and  without  attlklni; 
down  human  Uberty.  Iree  enterprlae  u  ca- 
pable o*  producing  a  greater  measure  o< 
bounue«  than  a  serrtce  stale  can  provide. 

It  i»  slKnlhcani  that  the  basic  phlloaophy 
of  our  Goremment  with  lu  emphaaia  oii 
spiritual  Taloea  has  manJJeated  itself  in  sucJi 
a  mMSUR  of  matertal  proB|>««y.  Our  coun- 
try-a  «••  of  the  fr«e  enterprtae  aystem  Is  ;i 
way  to  attain  a  foaL  The  go^  l»  not  th« 
free  entarpriae  sratem.  This  goal  U  not 
really  matcrtaUstlc.  The  purpose  is  the  fUil 
dcvslopmcnt  at  ■!•&..  The  spuitual  aspM:ta 
at  ttm  ent«pr^  BMiy  not  be  reoogniwl  by 
an  Iwliiiiwiiii  But  whether  recc^nlxel 
or  not.  It  la  daar  that  the  fundaments  t  f 
the  American  system  H  and  always  has  been, 
this  Boirituai  freadom  of  man.  The  effoit 
of  todays  oaaMrtaUaUc  Uberais  U  to  make 
materiai  welfare  the  purpose  of  oiu  Nauou  s 
being  at  the  expense  d  freedom.  This  U  a 
perversion  of  the  American  ideal. 

Peopie  naturally  love  liberty.  They  will 
sxirrender  Uberty  oniy  through  misunder- 
rtandlne.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  depa;:- 
tarea  from  our  tradinoiud  poeiuon.  which 
tiM  iMmakers  hare  made,  represent  sa 
VBiMBtUKllng  choice  by  the  people.  Th» 
people  have  not  underatood  The  departurea 
have  been  mftde  under  the  impact  of  Uie 
serere  depreaaton  of  the  li30  s  and  of  tlie 
World  War.  when  The  stress  »as  upon  has'^ 
and  upon  temporary  and  emergency  conci- 
ttona.  In  some  InaU n<iM  they  reflect,  fur- 
tfaerxnore.  the  seliMmM  of  individuals  aiid 
prMBure  groupa.  Tbe  prime  pur- 
ot  too  many  people  has  been  to  get 
Kmeth:n«  out  o<  tb*  State  In  aubaidi.*. 
bonusM.  and  GoTcmDBcnt  aid  of  one  sort 
or  another  for  special  groups.  Too  few  have 
t>een  trying  to  protect  the  Nation  against 
such  selh&n  demands. 

yyiir  an  ahaolute  government,  it  Is  not 
■MiMafT  i<*  the  people  to  understand,  but 
the  [Mimii  wMon  of  liberty  req'.;:res  the  light 
of  nnderstMttflBg.  CoiisequenUy.  it  is  viuil 
that  every  dtlaen  of  our  Republic  fully  un- 
derstaocto  tte  ftxndamentala  of  our  represent- 
a:lTe  form  at  government  and  the  principles 
necessary  to  the  retenuon  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  Without  such  knowledge. 
the  citizen  cannot  inteliigenily  determine 
whether  or  not  the  policiea  which  are  pur- 
siied  by  his  representatives  In  the  govern- 
ment will  lead  to  the  deatruction  of  our  form 
of  govemmejit  and  the  loaa  of  basic  freedom. 

Otir  fur;damei.vjU  litartiea  today  are  ac- 
cepted a«  common  place.  This  u  because 
many  people  do  not  know  how  those  liber- 
ties were  won.  To  retain  our  freedom,  we 
mtist  understand  It.  We  atat  want  to  re- 
tain it  »nf^  be  willing  to  make  all  aacriilcea 
neoanary  to  that  end.  We  ir.ust  n<.>t  take 
freedom  as  srimething  th*i  is  free  that  u. 
puaranie<d  to  us  forever  aiihoul  our  own 
eootinuous  eflurt.  tiuch  complacency  can 
lead  only  to  otir  own  deatrviction.  Lawyers 
should  be  the  last  to  forget  that  not  only 
the  eternal  vigilance  but  etcmai  effort  u 
eaaeotlal  for  the  pieecrvattoo  at  Uberty.  As 
Woixlrow  Wilson  said,  "Mo  oapre  vital  irut.h 
was  rver  uttered  than  tbat  freedom  and 
free  instr.utiOQfl  cannot  be  long  malnUlned 
by  any  {.>eople  who  du  not  underatand  \.L» 
nature  of   their  own  govemaent." 

TlMre  IS  no  preaent  danger  of  a  stidden  col- 
Upae  of  our  country  aa  a  free  counUy.  Free- 
dom U  not  lost  by  a  sudden  breaking  ol  the 
govenunental  suructurc.    It  la  dcauoyed  by 


an  Imperceptible  nibbling  away  of  one  es- 
sential liberty  after  another,  each  nibble 
aeemingly.  at  the  time,  innocuous.  It  Is  a 
gradual  process  and  extends  over  a  long 
period  of  lime  It  is  like  the  fall  of  a  great 
oek.  In  outward  appearance,  the  tree  haa 
great  strength,  and  when  It  falls.  In  what 
aeema  to  be  a  moment  of  great  stress,  tt  Is 
actually  the  culmination  of  the  alow  and 
imperceptible   deterioration   of   the   years. 

On  every  poaslble  occaalon.  we  lawyers, 
therefore,  should  expotmd  fearlessly  the 
princtplea  of  the  true  American  liberalism 
wrlien  Into  our  Constitution.  This  requires 
courage,  perseverance,  and  a  suong  faith  In 
thiit  liberalism.  Some  lawyers  feel  that  the 
poUttcal  stream  is  running  too  strongly 
toward  some  form  of  collectivism  to 
be  halted.  Many  think  that  the  problem  la 
so  big  that  their  Individual  efforts  are 
futile.  These  are  mere  counsels  of  deapair. 
They  are  unworthy  of  our  profession  and  of 
our  American  heritage.  The  Nation  was 
born  in  a  battle  of  ideas.  Today  we  face  a 
new  battle  of  Ideas.  1  be  cause  Is  not  hope- 
lesa  unlesf  we  will  It  so. 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  says 
"It  IS  better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness.  '  The  lawyer's  candle  should 
burn  far  brighter  than  any  other  citizen's. 
He  to  trained  in  law  and  advocacy:  his  opin- 
ions on  public  questions  gain  special  atten- 
tion because  of  his  profession:  he  has  many 
opportuuiiiea  to  speak  and  to  advise.  Pre- 
quectly.  he  to  a  man  of  prestige  In  his  com- 
munity and  often  he  holds  political  ofBce  or 
to  active  and  Influential  In  a  political  party. 
In  any  battle  of  ideas,  he  &h' uld  be — he  is — 
the  best  equipped  and  the  most  effective 
soldier  In  the  field.  The  battle  to  retain  our 
free  American  society  and  to  defend  it 
against  further  Inroads  must  not  be  lost  by 
the  default  of  lawyers.  There  are  many  posi- 
tive actions  which  lawyers  may  perform: 

We  can  advise  the  manacers  of  private  en- 
terprise, with  some  of  whom  every  lawyer 
has  contact*,  to  study  and  to  deal  construc- 
tively, in  their  own  organizations  and  trade 
aaeociation.*.  with  the  problems  which,  unless 
handled  effectively  and  promptly  by  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  aybtem  itself,  ripen  into  legis- 
lative proposals  of  governmental  action.  In 
this  respect,  the  managers  of  the  system  have 
an  important  duty.  The  public  will  demand 
that  the  system  fully  measure  up  to  lu  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  the  public  good.  It  U 
in  nmpetiilon  with  the  forms  of  socialistic 
endeavor  and  must  bear  the  full  brunt  of 
minuiterir.g  best  to  the  public  needs,  if  the 
public  is  not  to  turn  elsewhere. 

We  can  resist  the  permanent  fastening 
upon  the  Nation  of  authoritative  measures, 
proper  and  necessary  lu  times  of  war  but 
which  are  not  natural  to  nor  a  part  of  the 
peactime  economy.  We  are  today  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  of  another  world- 
wide conflict.  We  are  faced  with  the  all-out 
mobilixatlou  of  Industry  and  manpower 
Steps  have  ueceasarlly  been  taken  within  the 
paat  week  to  set  in  motion  wartime  controls 
for  the  emergency.  But  after  the  real  emer- 
gency ha&  passed,  we  should  stand  stuutly 
la  deftnrr  of  freedom  and  b<>  quick  to  Insist 
that  auMtgmey  aoaasures.  designed  to  meet 
war  needs,  shall  be  given  no  more  than 
temporary  life  and  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  no  permanent  Inroad  upon  our  liberal 
Institutions. 

We  can  convince  our  fellow  citizens  that 
Government  cannot  furnish  the  solution  of 
every  economic  ailment  and  that  history 
ahowa  that  the  Increased  a^umptlon  of  the 
functions  of  private  enterprue  by  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  destroys  individual  free- 
dom but  bilngs  economic  decline  and  inse- 
curity. 

We  c.in  challentie  evrry  measure  which 
would  transfer  Uj  the  Federal  Government 
additional  functions  thai  have  been  and  can 
be  perf<«med  by  private  organization  and 
enlerprUe.    There  u>  no  such  chaUeng«  from 


any  political  party.  It  must  ccme  to  the 
political  parties  from  the  people. 

Serious  queationa  may  be  Involved  In  for- 
mulating social  legislation,  which  meets  the 
needs  of  a  modern  Inditotrlal  sUte  and  doe* 
not  ai.  the  same  time  destroy  the  Individual 
rlghU  of  the  citizen.  What  we  have  done  in 
recent  years  to  break  down  the  sovereignty 
of  the  SUtes.  and  to  Impair  local  i»eif-gov- 
ernment.  and  the  acUcu  "ve  have  taken  In  all 
fields  of  social  and  economic  legislation, 
should  be  carefully  reexamined.  Congress 
should  without  delay  authorize  and  direct 
to  be  made  an  authoritative  study  by  a  com- 
ml<«lon  of  distinguished  and  impartial 
experts. 

The  Commiaalon  should  be  directed  to  re- 
port what  stepa  should  be  Ukeu  by  recom- 
mended constitutional  amendments,  legisla- 
tion or  otherwtoe: 

1.  To  restore  local  self-government  and  re- 
turn to  the  States  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dliutt  such  affairs  as  can  best  be  dealt  with 
on  a  State  or  local  level  rather  than  by  the 
Federal  Government, 

2.  To  give  to  the  states  excltulve  power  to 
collect  certain  types  ol  Uixes  so  that  the 
States  themselves  may  be  in  a  position  hnan- 
ciaily  to  resume  their  pro.  er  functions  of 
government; 

3.  To  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Goveru- 
nieni  and  transfer  to  local  governments  or 
private  enterprise  control  over  matters  in- 
volving social  welfare  to  the  greatest  extent 
deemed  possible: 

4.  To  reexamine  generally  all  legislation' 
now  In  effect  which  ha£  a  tendency  to  In- 
volve or  promote  the  sociali^iation  of  busi- 
ness and  to  hamper  Individual  inliiatlve  and 
the  continued  development  of  the  free- 
euterprtoe  system. 

The  examination  should  be  divorced  from 
considerations  of  an  emergency,  selfish  or 
pijlitical  nature.  Only  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people,  and  the  protection  of  their 
freedom  and  the  preservation  of  our  form 
of  government,  should  be  considered.  In 
thU  study,  the  l£.<^ue  should  be  considered 
with  the  same  high  measure  of  Intelligence 
that  guided  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
when  the  original  Constitution  was  drafted. 
Let  the  same  wisdom  and  light  In  which  our 
Nation  was  born  show  forth  to  save  it  in 
this  critical  hour. 

All  Americans,  who  are  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  future  welfare  of  their  country,  stand 
today  at  the  crossruads.  Ma.ny  of  their  fel- 
lows have  already  been  misguided  in  the 
name  of  a  false  liberalism  down  the  road 
tha'.  leads  toward  autocratic  materialism. 
The  other  road  follows  the  true  spiritual 
Uberallara  which  Is  the  basic  constitutional 
principle  of  the  Republic  Before  It  Is  too 
late.  It  to  the  duty  of  tlie  bar  and  of  all  others 
whose  training  and  abilities  enable  them  to 
recognize  where  these  two  roads  lead  to  de- 
vote every  talent  vouchsafed  them  by  their 
Creator  to  guide  their  fellow  men  along  the 
path  of  liberty. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?— A  Report 
on  Events  That  Led  Up  to  the  Korean 
War 
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HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  uissTkcn.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSE.NTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  AUGUST  H,  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  technically  speaking,  we  are 
comiinj  to  the  close  oX  ttie  Eighty-flrsit 


Democratic  controlled  Congress,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  some  of  the  important  events  that 
led  up  to  the  Korean  war. 

There  are  many  vital  domestic  prob- 
lems that  still  require  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  Cont;re.ss.  The.se  will  be 
taken  up  when  Cont,'rc.ss  reconvenes  on 
November  27,  and  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  which  convenes  on  January  3, 
1951.  We  have  passed  legislation  direct- 
ing the  President  to  protect  our  domestic 
economy  from  the  ravas-'es  of  a  disas- 
trous inflation.  I  trust  that  he  will  show 
wisdom  in  exercising  his  powers  in  this 
respect. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  back  our 
country's  war  effort  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. During  the  present  session.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  more  than  $30.- 
OCO.000,000  for  financing  the  Korean  war 
and  for  increasing  our  military  strength. 
This  legislation  received  my  support.  I 
have  urged  and  still  insist  upon  the  ut- 
most haste  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  military  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington to  supply  our  fighting  forces  in 
Korea  and  elsewhere,  vxith  an  abundance 
of  the  right  kind  of  weapons  and  war 
materials  so  that  they  can  win  speedy 
victoiT  and  save  American  lives. 

Extraordinary  war  powers  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  authority  should  be 
used  by  him  to  win  the  war  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  reforms  in  our 
Go.ernment  structure  and  domestic 
economy.  There  are  too  many  people 
in  high  places  who  would  like  to  use  war 
powers  to  create  a  socialistic  state  in  this 
country. 

As  in  the  past  16  years,  I  will  continue 
to  vigorously  oppose  communism  and  so- 
cialism in  any  form  or  by  any  other 
name.  The  war  against  communism  in 
Korea  will  be  fought  and  won  by  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  f  i-eedom  and  a  peace- 
ful world,  and  the  Amei-ican  peopie  will 
make  every  sacrifice  to  back  our  fight- 
ing men  for  victory.  When  the  war  is 
won,  we  want  our  armed  men  and  boys 
to  come  back  home  to  the  kind  of  a  free 
country  which  they  fought  to  save. 

Our  fighting  forces  in  Korea  are  mak- 
ing excellent  progress,  and  we  pray  that 
an  early  victory  will  be  theirs.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  full-scale  war.  It  is  no 
longer  the  poUce  action  ordered  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  June  27,  to  .'^top  the 
Russian  directed  and  armed  Communist 
invasion  of  South  Korea.  The  situation 
in  Korea  is  still  serious,  and  we  must 
therefore  mobilize  our  resources  and 
strength  against  communistic  aggres- 
sion. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our 
country  has  again  become  involved  in  a 
tragic  war.  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
war  in  Korea  is  not  the  beginning  of 
world  war  m. 

THE    FEOPLE     W.^NT    THE    TRt~rH 

Perhaps  no  real  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  resurvey  of  the  historical 
past.  Merely  to  locate  the  blame  for  the 
me.ss  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  may 
not  serve  immediately  a  useful  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  an  indirect  b>T>roduct 
might  conceivably  be  the  realization  by 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Ache- 
.son  that  we  fight  best  when  we  are  kept 
informed  of  the  rea'^ons  for  our  fight- 
ing.   And  if  this  induces  greater  frank- 


ness on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
if  it  brings  better  teamwork  between 
Government  and  public,  then  something 
will  have  been  accomplished  through 
public  realization  of  the  background  of 
this  war. 

Give  the  people  the  truth  and  they 
will  make  the  right  decision.  That  the 
full  truth  was  not  given  us  about  Yalta 
and  subsequent  diplomatic  events  should 
not  be  a  precedent  for  future  mistakes  of 
a  similar  nature. 

We  are  in  for  a  hard  war  and  it  can 
and  will  be  won.  But  we  must  know 
exactly  why  we  are  fighting  and  for  what 
we  are  fighting.  That  kind  of  partner- 
ship between  those  in  authority  and 
those  who  take  their  orders  is  absolutely 
essential. 

HOW  DID   IT   HAPPEN? 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  full  control  in 
shaping  otir  country's  foreign  policy. 
For  the  past  17  years  under  two  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  the  foreign  policy  has 
been  to  appease  Communists  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  a  result  of  such  a  policy. 
our  American  boys  are  giving  their  lives 
and  making  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
Korean  war. 

On  June  27.  1950,  President  Truman 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  could  not 
trust  or  take  the  word  of  Joe  Stalin  or 
the  leaders  in  Communist  countries 
dominated  by  Russia.  He  found  out 
that  the  Russian  objective  was  to  take 
over  control  of  the  world  and  to  destroy 
freedom  and  religion  for  all  people.  The 
President  thereupon  reversed  his  ap- 
peasement policy  in  Asia  and  ordered 
American  troops  into  Korea  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggres.sicn  by  force.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations. 

WHY    WERE    Wt   CAUGHT    SHORT    IN    KOREA? 

It  is  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  secure  an  honest  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson. 

The  people  were  told  thr.t  the  Com- 
munist  attack   on  South   Korea   was   a 
surprise.    But  what  are  the  facts?    For 
the  past  2  years,  our  militaiT  intelli- 
gence   reported    the    concentration    of 
heavily  armed  Communist  troops  north 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.    By  June 
30.  1949.  the  last  of  the  50.000  American 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  South  Ko- 
rea to  appease  the  Russian  Communists, 
which  actually  turned  out  to  be  an  in- 
vitation for  a  Russian-directed  Commu- 
nist drive  to  take  over  South  Korea.     On 
June  12.  1950.  Secretary  of  Slate  Ache- 
son  wrote  off  South  Korea  and  Formosa 
as  not  being  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, which  constituted  another  invita- 
tion for  the   northern   Communists  to 
wage  war  on  South  Korea.     On  May  10, 
1950,  the  following  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
which  gave  additional  notice  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of   the   impending   attack   upon   South 
Korea.    I  quote  from  the  Star: 

Invasion  Is  Imminent,  Sotrrn  Koreans 
Warned 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 
Seoul.    May    10.— Defense    Minister    Slhn 
Sung   Mo   warned    South    Korea    today   that 
Invasion  by  Communist  North  Korea  Is  im- 
minent. 


Sinn  said  Intelligence  reports  Indicated  the 
North  Koreans  were  moving  In  force  toward 
the  border. 

He  asserted  the  North  Korean  Army  totals 
183,000  trained  men;  has  173  planes,  173 
tanks,  and  32  naval  vessels,  and  is  supported 
by  9.000  guerrillas,  plus  constabulatory  and 
youth  corp  units. 

With  all  of  this  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  the  State 
Department,  the  attack  on  South  Korea 
should  not  have  been  a  surprise.  How- 
ever, on  Jtme  27.  1950.  the  President  re- 
versed his  Communist -appeasement  pol- 
icy in  Asia  to  one  of  fighting  Communist 
aggression.  Overnight  young  Americans 
of  18  and  19  years  were  thrown  into 
battle,  ill-prepared  and  ill-equipped  and 
outnumbered,  into  what  the  President 
called  a  police  action,  w  hich  later  turned 
out  to  be  a  full-scale  war  against  hordes 
of  crack  Russian  trained  and  armed 
Communist  troops.  Hundreds  of  our  men 
have  lost  their  lives  because  of  the  woe- 
ful weakness  of  our  military  forces  and 
our  almost  total  lack  of  preparedness. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  communism.  They 
approve  the  President's  change  in  foreign 
policy  from  appeasing  Communists  to 
opF>osing  Communist  aggression.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  excuse  the  lack  of  prep- 
aration to  meet  the  new  war  crisis,  as 
they  know  that  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated $95,000,000,000  since  the  termina- 
tion of  World  War  II  and  prior  to  the 
Korean  war  for  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. The  Congress  and  the  people  felt 
that  our  country  was  fully  prepared  to 
meet  any  attack  because  Defense  Secre- 
tary Johnson  said  that  if  we  were  at- 
tacked at  4  in  the  afternoon  our  forces 
would  be  fully  equipped  and  ready  to 
fight  at  5  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  and 
only  27  days  before  ordering  American 
troops  into  Korea.  President  Truman 
stated  that — 

We  are  closer  to  permanent  peace  than  at 

any  time  in  the  last  5  years. 

THE  rOURTEEN  QUESTIONS 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
learn  the  truth  about  our  preparedness 
and  the  Presidents  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  to  secure  honest  facts  on  foreign 
commitments  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  want 
truthful  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First.  What  happened  to  the  S95.000,- 
000.000  spent  on  national  defense  since 
World  War  II? 

Second.  W'hy  did  only  one  dollar  out 
of  every  sevei;  defense  dollars  go  for 
combat  equipment  between  1946  and 
1950? 

Third.  Why  did  President  Tniman 
limit  the  Air  Force  to  48  groups  when  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  ordered 
the  Air  Force  expanded  to  70  groups? 

Fourth.  Why,  if  communism  was  a 
menace  in  Asia,  were  there  only  6  Gen- 
eral Pershing  tanks,  only  30  propellate— 
tactical — combat  planes,  only  1  aircraft 
carrier,  and  not  a  single  combat  marine 
in  the  Japanese  area  when  we  entered 
the  Korean  conflict? 

Pifth.  Why  did  President  Truman  on 
December  15.  1945.  officially  announce 
that  unless  our  ally.  China,  admitted 
Communists  to  its  government,  China 
would  get  no  more  American  aid? 
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Sixth.  Who  was  best  serving  Amer- 
ica— the  administrations  which  for  50 
years  defcndod  th^  open  door  in  Chmn. 
or  the  Truman  administration  which 
abandoned  China  to  Sonet  expJoitotion? 

Seventh.  V^'hy  when  Congress  had 
voted  $10,500  000  military  aid  for  South 
Kor«a  8  months  earlier,  had  South  Ko- 
rea received  only  $200  worth  of  Sienal 
Corps  wire  when  tne  Communists  struck, 
June  25? 

Ifehth.  Whose  advice  was  the  admin- 
istration following  when  it  asked  last 
year  for  $150,000,000  in  economic  aid  for 
South  Korea — that  of  its  long-time  ad- 
vlMT.  Owen  Lattimore.  who  said  in  July 
1M9  that  'The  tning  to  do  is  let  South 
Korea  fall  but  not  to  let  it  look  as  though 
we  pushed  it" — hence,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  parUng  grant  of  S150.000  000? 

Ninth.  Why  did  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  virtually  invjte  the  Communists 
to  take  Korea.  Formosa,  and  the  balance 
of  China  by  announcing  January  12. 
1950.  that  they  were  beyond  our  defense 
perimeter' 

Tenth.  On  what  basis  did  President 
Truman  declare— only  27  days  before  or- 
dering American  troops  into  Korea — 
that  we  were  cla'^r  to  a  permanent  peace 
than  any  time  in  the  last  5  years? 

Eleventh.  Which  was  wiser,  the  ad- 
mmistrations  appeasement  policy  that 
enabled  Russia,  m  the  5  years  after 
World  War  11.  to  extend  its  dominauon 
from  170.000  COO  people  to  800.000.000 
people,  or  Republican  insistence  on  a 
firm  anti- Communist  policy? 

T-welfth.  After  the  Korean  Commu- 
nists are  pushed  back  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  then  what? 

Thirteenth.  What  will  the  adminis- 
tration do  in  Asia  in  the  future,  return  to 
appeasement? 

py>urteenth.  What  hope  can  there  be 
for  peacp  under  any  Democratic  admin- 
istration^ 

WV  NED  A   rUiM   AMIXICAN   rOBXICN   POLICT 

Within  the  past  35  years  our  country 
has  been  Involved  in  two  deva<;tating 
World  Wars  under  two  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, and  we  are  now  on  the  brink  of 
world  war  m.  A  strong  American  for- 
eign policy  may  have  prevented  these 
conflicts  Diplomats  mal.e  war.  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  fight  and  pay 
for  til  em  in  blood  and  material  re- 
sources. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a 
stroriii  American  foreign  pobcy  that  our 
enemies  ^111  understand,  backed  up  by 
a  stroDg  domestic  economy  under  our 
American  system,  and  miliiar>'  strength 
to  demonst-ate  that  we  mean  business  if 
some  dictator  attempts  to  start  trouble. 
Such  a  program  will  be  our  best  insur- 
ance to  secure  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world.  One  does  not  need  to  be  an  ex- 
pert m  foreign  affair.s  to  figure  out  that 
Democratic  foreign  pohciea  have  mate- 
rially contributed  to  our  involvement  in 
three  major  conflicts. 

WS  LOST   TBK   PEACZ    I?*   WOAI.O    WAS   n   AT   TALTA 

We  lost  the  peace  in  World  War  11  in 
1945  at  Yalu  wh-.-n  the  United  Slates 
teamed  up  with  Ru.ssia  to  launch  the 
Reds'  conquest  in  Asia  by  secret  aKret- 
ment.  giving'  Russia  control  of  Manchu- 
ria. Outer  Mongolia,  Port  Arthur.  Dai- 


ren.  the  Sakhalins.  and  Kurilcs.  It  was 
at  Yalta  that  our  Ciovcrnment  cut  the 
heart  out  of  China  and  handed  it  to 
StaUn.  bt^cause  good  •Old  Joe."  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  calls  him.  wanted  it.  It 
w.»>  at  Yalta  that  President  Roosevelt 
with  Hopkins.  Harriman,  and  H;.s.s  and 
the  whole  crowd  of  appcasers  at  his  side, 
secretly  gave  Manchuria  to  Russia,  thus 
breaking  our  solemn  promise  to  faithful 
China.  It  is  no  wonder  that  William  C. 
Bullitt.  Democratic  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  has  said  this  atxjut 
the  Yalu  agreement: 

No  more  unneceas»ary,  disgraceful,  and  po- 
tentially disastrous  document  has  ever  been 
signed  by  a  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

I  could  continue  at  great  length  to  tell 
about  hew  Rus.sia  was  permitted  to  take 
over  the  Balkan  countries  and  eastern 
Germany  and  Austria.  This  vast  area 
is  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  under 
control  of  the  Communists.  They  are  all 
trouble  spots  threatening  the  security 
and  peacs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  I  want  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  have  the  full  truth  about  our 
foreism  policies  which  have  a^ain  in- 
volved our  country  and  the  world  in  an- 
other war.  As  a  result  of  these  policies.  I 
ask  President  Truman  and  his  Secretary 
of  Slate  to  honestly  answer  the  question 
that  everyone  is  asking.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

FIFTY -FOU«    THOUSAND   AMEBICAN   COMMUNISTS 

J.  EdKar  Hoover,  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  reports  that  there 
are  at  least  54.000  American  Communists 
and  500. OCO  fellow  travelers  who  work 
with  these  agents  of  Moscow,  running  at 
large  in  the  United  Stales.  He  reports 
727  Communists  in  Minnesota  and  more 
than  7  OCO  fellow  travelers.  These  Amer- 
ican Communists  receive  their  orders 
from  Stalin  They  are  prepared  to  sab- 
otage our  war  effor*  and  to  destroy  our 
freedom  and  religion. 

I  have  vigorously  fought  Communists 
since  they  infiltrated  into  key  positions 
in  our  Government  in  1933.  There 
should  bo  no  place  for  them  in  our  Gov- 
ernment or  in  the  United  States.  I  will 
not  be  satisfi^Hl  until  they  are  confined  or 
sent  to  Russia  where  they  properly  be- 
long. 

To  illustrate  how  the  Truman  admin- 
istration has  coddled  communism,  we 
need  only  turn  to  the  sickening  case  of 
Alger  Hiss.  When  Hiss  was  caught  in 
red-handed  betrayal  of  hl.s  country.  Pres- 
ident Truman  called  the  case  a  red  her- 
ring Secretary  of  State  Acheson  proud- 
ly refused  to  turn  his  back  on  the  pol- 
ished Mr.  Hi.ss.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  went  to  New  York 
to  testify  for  him. 

No  wonder  thr  Hisses,  the  Wadleighs. 
the  Pre.s.smans.  the  Abts.  the  Witts,  the 
Coplon-s,  the  Marzanis  and  all  the  other 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  anti- 
Communist  bill.  *'hich  was  approved  by 
Congress  over  the  veto,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  desire  of  the  President  to  con- 
tinue his  Communist  appoa.sement  policy 
toward  Comniuiiu-sts  in  the  United  States. 
Who  is  the  power  behind  the  President 


that  dictates  such  a  policy''  The  people 
would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  voted  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  a.s  my  choice  could  only  be  to  stand 
by  Americans  who  are  fighting  Commu- 
nists at  home  and  abroad. 

SOCIALISM 

I  am  as  much  oppo5ed  to  sociali.sm  as 
I  am  to  communism.  Both  seek  to  de- 
stroy our  American  form  of  government 
and  way  of  life.  Socialism  is  a  twin 
brother  of  communism  Sociali.'^m  cre- 
ates a  vast  government  bureaucracy  to 
regiment  and  direct  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple It  seeks  to  nationalize  every  pro- 
fession and  vital  indu-try  on  the  prom- 
ise of  giving  the  people  something:  for 
nothing.  Such  promises  can  never  be 
carried  out.  because  someone  must  pay 
the  bill.  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  social- 
ized medicine  or  any  other  scheme,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  that  .«?ek3 
to  impose  the  socialistic  system  on  the 
American  people. 

Sociali."'m  has  been  unable  to  deliver 
on  its  promises  in  Bnt:iin.  even  with  the 
United  States  Marshall  plan  billions 
backing  It,  for  the  same  reason  it  has 
been  unable  to  deliver  whenever  and 
wherever  it  has  come  to  power  It  can- 
not deliver  becau.se  it  is  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  represses  and  suppresses 
the  best  Instincts  of  the  human  race. 
It  IS  a  system  that  undertakes  to  make 
everybody  to  share  the  ix>verty  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  inspire  every- 
body to  create  wealth  in  greater  abun- 
dance through  personal  enterprise. 

DEMOCRATIC     HIGH     COMMAND     STOOPS     TO     NEW 
LOW    IN    AMEHICAN    POLmCS 

In  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  certain  left- 
wing  CIO  labor  leaders  to  elect  a  left- 
wing  majority  in  the  coming  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  the  Democratic  high 
command  has  stooped  to  a  new  low  in 
American  politico.  The  most  ini^ldious 
and  false  propaganda  publicized  by  the 
Democratic  Fair  Deal  committee,  with 
the  blessings  of  President  Truman,  Is 
the  charge  that  the  Republican  minority 
In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  war  in  Korea  because  the 
Republican  Mem'^ers  of  the  House  did 
not  vote  for  economic  aid  to  Korea  on 
January  19.  1950.  This  propaganda  Is 
being  broadcast  in  every  district  repre- 
sented by  a  Republican  Congressman. 
What  are  the  facts? 

The  vote  was  taken  on  January  19, 
1950.  The  economic  aid  proposed  in  the 
legislation  authorized  funds  to  build 
cement,  fertilizer,  and  electric  planto  in 
South  Korea.  I.  and  most  Republicans. 
as  v.ell  as  many  Democrats,  fought 
against  this  type  of  economic  aid  to  Ko- 
rea because  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
retary Acheson  had  abandoned  South 
Korea  to  the  Communists  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 12.  1950.  and  vie  did  not  want  to  use 
the  American  taxpay  rs'  money  to  build 
cement,  electric,  and  fertilizer  plants  for 
the  North  Korean  Communists  to  take 
over. 

Another  Insidious  statement  used  by 
Labor's  League  for  Political  Action  was 
a  vote  on  Augu.'^t  18,  1949.  to  reduce  mili- 
tary aid  a.ssistance  to  Korea  by  $50,000.- 
000.    Ten  million,  five  hundred  thousand 


dollars  was  finally  agreed  upon  for  mili- 
tary aid  for  Korea,  and  up  to  June  27. 
1950,  when  the  war  began  in  South 
Korea,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  had  only  used  S200  of  the  appro- 
priated money  for  signal  wire  to  arm 
the  Korean  soldiers.  The  facts  are  that 
American  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Korea  by  June  30.  1949.  under  or- 
ders of  the  President.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  written 
off  Korea  and  they  had  no  Intention 
whatsoever  to  arm  the  South  Korean 
Army  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress.  Do  you  not  remember  what 
Owen  Lattimore,  the  long-time  adviser  to 
the  State  Department  said  in  July  1949, 
that— 

Ttie  thing  to  do  is  let  South  Korea  fall  but 
not  to  let  It  look  as  though  we  pushed  It. 

And  the  Truman  administration  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Lat- 
timore 

The  Democratic  committee  has  issued 
a  new  scandal  sheet,  which  will  be 
used  in  every  State  falsely  charging  that 
I  and  other  "GOP  Congressmen  follow 
Red  Party  line,"  for  voting  against  the 
above  proposals.  The  facts  are  that  I 
and  other  Republicans  have  been  fight- 
ing Communists  at  every  turn  of  the 
road,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  the 
Democi-atic  high  command  and  left-wing 
CIO  labor  leaders  are  the  officials  and 
individuals  with  their  organizations  who 
have  been  consorting  and  appeasing 
Communists  everywhere.  The  left-wing 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Democratic  high 
command  and  the  CIO,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  for  the  above  meas- 
ures following  the  Red  party  line  in  order 
to  secure  the  Communist  vote  in  na- 
tional elections.  The  people  will  not  be 
fooled  with  this  sort  of  false  and  clever 
trickery. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this  kind  of  last-minute  dis- 
torted propaganda  which  will  fiood  the 
country  during  the  next  6  weeks. 

TKF  HIGH   COST  OF  GOVERNMENT   AND  T.\XFS 

The  high  cost  of  Government  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
living".  The  consumers  of  the  country 
pay  for  the  cost  of  Government  in  hidden 
and  direct  taxes.  Under  the  new  tax 
law  signed  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1950,  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  will  work  between  3  and 
4  months  each  year  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  Government.  Reduce  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
lowered. 

Corporations  and  persons  engaged  in 
business  pay  taxes  out  of  profits  realized 
from  the  sale  of  their  products  or  serv- 
ices to  consumers.  If  there  are  no  prof- 
its, they  pay  no  taxes.  Unfortunately, 
persons  living  on  fixed  incomes  such  as 
frozen  salaries,  wages,  annuities,  and 
pensions  are  not  able  to  pass  their  hidden 
and  other  taxes  on  to  other  persons. 
Most  farmers  are  in  this  category.  These 
groups  bear  the  greatest  burden  from 
the  hieh  cost  of  Government  and  infla- 
tion In  many  instances,  persons  living 
on  fixed  incomes  do  not  have  sufficient 
means  to  recure  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.    Their  only  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 


cost  of  Government  and  eliminate  the 
causes  for  inflationary  spirals. 

Deficit  Government  spending  in  a 
peacetime  economy  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  budget  should  be  balanced 
and  taxes  lowered.  In  the  past  20  years, 
the  Federal  budget  has  only  been  bal- 
anced in  one  Congress,  and  that  was  in 
the  Eightieth  Republican  Congress.  This 
Republican  controlled  Eightieth  Con- 
gress cut  the  cost  of  Government,  reduced 
individual  income  taxes,  balanced  the 
budset.  and  left  a  large  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  to  apply  on  the  national  debt 
which  now  exceeds  $257,000,000,000. 

With  our  country  engaged  in  another 
war,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  on  account  of  tremendous  war 
expenditures.  But  I  insist  that  all  other 
Government  expenditures  should  be  re- 
duced as  far  as  possible,  and  when  the 
war  comes  to  an  end.  the  budget  mu.st  be 
balanced  and  taxes  lowered  to  save  our 
coun'.ry  from  bankruptcy. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  economy 
bloc  In  Congre.ss  for  the  past  16  years. 
I  favor  that  the  Government  should  run 
on  the  same  principle  as  you  run  your 
household.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
have  voted  against  many  highly  pub- 
licized administration  programs  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  and  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  direct  and  hidden 
taxes  to  pay  the  bill.  As  long  as  I  re- 
main a  Member  of  Con^re.^^s,  I  will  con- 
tinue my  effort  to  eliminate  duplication, 
waste,  and  unnecessary  spending  in  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  to  cut  the  cost 
of  Government  by  eliminating  waste  and 
duplication  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  reduce  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  a  fine  congressional  district 
in  Minnesota.  I  regard  my  po.sition  as 
a  sacred  trust  to  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  this  body.  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  a  representative 
of  all  of  the  people  in  my  disunct  and 
to  work  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  country. 

I  have  vigorously  fought  proposals 
which  I  beheved  would  injure  my  con- 
stituents or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
destroy  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life.  I  will  continue 
to  advocate  and  support  proposals  that 
seek  to  strengthen  our  security  and  af- 
ford greater  opportunities  for  every 
American  citizen  in  accordance  with  the 
ideals  that  have  made  our  country  great. 
Equality  of  opportunity  for  every  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  vital  for  the  fu- 
ture progre.ss  and  unity  of  the  Nation. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  principle  that 
the  Government  should  be  the  servant 
of  the  people  and  not  its  master.  Those 
who  advocate  that  the  Government  must 
do  ever>'lhing  for  everybody  are  only 
leading  the  American  people  down  the 
road  to  socialism,  loss  of  freedom,  and 
bankruptcy. 

Our  countiT  is  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Communist  aggression.  With 
the  help  of  cur  allies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  hope  and  pray  for  an  early 
victory.  We  must  and  will  win  this 
strurgle  against  the  forces  that  seek  to 


destroy  oiir  freedom  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  I  have  dedicated  my  efforts 
to  backing  our  fighting  forces  for  victory 
in  order  to  save  American  freedwn  and 
to  secure  a  lasting  world  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL.^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  today  which  will 
give  the  laboring  men  the  facts  as  to 
my  support  of  legislation  favorable  to 
labor  in  Congress. 

Having  come  up  the  hard  way  as  a 
laboring  man  myself,  starting  in  by  work- 
ing on  the  .section  and  later  becoming 
a  locomotive  fireman  in  Centralia.  HI., 
I  have  never  lost  interest  in  seeing  that 
the  laboring  men  are  fully  protected  so 
far  as  I  can  have  it  done  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  sin- 
cere friend  of  labor  in  the  Congress  than 
I  have  constantly  been.  I  have  consid- 
ered the  best  interests  of  the  laboring 
men  and  tried  to  be  helpful  to  them  in 
all  such  legislation  coming  before  the 
Congress  during  my  service  here. 

Since  my  record  has  been  falsely  pub- 
licized by  .some  of  the  labor  pubUcations. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
measures  I  have  supported,  and  start 
with  legislation  affecting  the  railroad 
men. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  men 
have  settled  most  of  their  problems 
through  negotiation  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  only  a  few  of  their  legisla- 
tive problems  have  come  before  the 
Congress.  In  practically  every  in.stance 
I  have  supported  legislation  in  favor  of 
them,  asked  for  by  their  lerislative  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington. 

For  instance,  several  years  ago  when 
the  railroad  men  in  the  maintenance  de- 
partment were  asking  for  an  8-cents-an- 
hour  raise,  and  the  matter  was  before 
the  Railway  Mediation  Board,  I  spoke 
en  the  fioor  of  the  Hou.se  urging  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  should  grant 
their  request.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
lowest-paid  workers  at  that  time  were 
getting  as  little  as  36  cents  an  hour.  I 
did  all  I  could  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
get  a  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
when  the  Crosser  bill  came. Def ore  us,  in 
a  hard  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
supported  amendments  to  increase  their 
retirement  fund  by  20  percent,  and  voted 
fur  the  bill  giving  them  additional 
benefits. 

When  a  bill  came  before  the  House 
seeking  to  prevent  railroad  men  from 
suing  in  the  district  courts  in  the  larger 
cities  where  they  cculd  get  higher  jury 
verdicts  for  injuries  -usuined  in  their 
work,  I  helped  to  defeat  that  bill,  re- 
serving their  present  rights  under  the 
law. 
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I  introduced  a  bill  in  this  session  seek- 
ing to  increase  railroad  retirement  for 
all  railway  men  and  their  widows  by 
33 ''b  perctnt  or  more,  which  bill  should 
cone  up  as  legislation  in  th«  next  Con- 
gress. I  will  continue  to  support  this  bill 
to  increase  these  benefits  in  the  next 
Congress  if  I  am  reelected. 

At  the  Slickest  ion  of  >V,  D.  Johnson, 
legislative  representative  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  in  Washington,  who 
has  always  contacted  me  when  legisla- 
tion came  before  the  Congress  in  which 
your  national  officers  are  interested.  I 
have  not  only  voted  for  the  legislation 
requested  by  them,  but  have  been  active 
in  helping  to  sectire  the  votes  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  favoi-able  to  leg- 
Lslatlon  sought  by  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  Mr.  Johnson's  sugges- 
tion, and  that  of  other  labor  oCBcers,  I 
appeared  before  the  Appeal  Board  of 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  and  spoke  against  the 
building  o?  the  Henn:F>en  Canal  from 
Peoria  to  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
would  have  carried  a  vast  volume  of 
freight,  and  wouid  have  thrown  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  men  out  of  work  who 
were  hauling  the  coal  by  rail  in  that 
northern  section  of  the  State. 

I  was  congratulated  by  the  attorney 
representing  the  railroad  men  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington  for  the  strong  fl?ht  I  made 
against  the  building  of  such  canal.  My 
efforts  were  successful  in  defeating  the 
preposition,  saving  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  railroad  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attain,  at  the  suggestion 
of  W  D.  John.«ion.  of  the  ORC,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Flood  Control.  I  helped  to  prevent 
the  coasiderafion  and  po.ssibie  pa.ssing 
out  of  our  coDMnltt^e  a  bill  providing  for 
the  expense  of  ? 700.000.003  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  buUd  the  St  Lawrence  water- 
way, which  a^ain  would  throw  thou- 
sands of  railroad  men  out  of  work. 

On  the  same  committee  I  helped  to 
prevent  the  spending  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  build  waterway  transpor- 
tation on  the  Big  Sandy  River  in  Ken- 
tucky which  would  have  thrown  hun- 
dreds of  railroad  men  out  of  work. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thini;s  I 
havv?  done  as  your  Representative  in 
Washington  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  railway  workers. 

POSTAL    WOKKTXS 

During  the  past  8  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  I  have  voted  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  the  450.000  postal  workers,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  orj^anized  la!x)r. 
bit  do  not  have  the  riglit  to  strike 
agaiiist  the  Government. 

Li  one  session  I  voted  to  give  th.em 
a  ft400-a-year  increr.se;  in  a  later  ses- 
sion another  $403-a-5'ear  increase;  and 
in  the  Eightieth  Republican  Congress  a 
$450-a-year  increase.  In  that  same  sies- 
sicn  of  Congress  we  greatly  increased  the 
retirement  benefits  for  all  pastal  workers. 

OTHni   LABOH    LFCISLATION 

When  the  war  was  on,  I  led  the  fight 
to  kill  the  work-or-fight  bj'l  that  wculd 
have  cost  the  Government  and  the  lator- 
ing  men  biUious  of  dollars  m  taxes. 


This  bill  would  have  caused  every 
worker  up  to  65  years  of  age  to  register 
and  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  Nation  to 
work  wherever  the  Government  desired. 
It  was  a  most  drastic  and  unnecessary 
piece  of  legislation.  We  defeated  the  bill 
which  prevented  all  workingmcn  from 
being  regimented  as  never  before  and 
saved  them  as  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

In  the  Eightieth  Republican  Congress 
I  helped  to  pass  the  tax  bill  that  exempt- 
ed 7.500.000  men  and  women  in  the  low- 
est income  bracket  from  paying  any 
taxes  This  bill  reduced  the  taxes  of 
practic.iUy  all  workers  by  about  20  per- 
cent, giving  them  the  benefit  of  lower 
taxation  from  1947  to  the  present  time. 

I  spoke  for  and  voted  for  the  raise  of 
the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  an 
hour  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

I  voted  for  and  spoke  for  increasing 
the  benefits  of  social  security  for  all 
workers  passed  in  this  Congress  which 
giVes  them  a  raise  of  75  percent,  or  more 
in  some  cases. 

THI    TATT-HArrUtT    LAW 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  I  voted  for  the 
reprai  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  sup- 
porting the  Wood  bill,  which,  when  writ- 
ten, removed  20  objections  complained 
of  by  labor  ensbodied  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

If  this  new  bill  had  be^^n  approved  by 
the  Congress,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted almost  unanimously  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor.  After  this  bill  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  by  14  votes,  it  required  yet  an- 
other vote  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair 
before  it  could  be  approved  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Cont;rcssman  M.ir- 
CANTONio  objected  to  the  final  vote  being 
taken  at  once,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  vote  had  to  be  delayed  from 
Friday  until  the  next  Tuesday. 

The  President  and  the  national  demo- 
cratic chairman.  Mr.  Boyle,  and  the  big 
labor  basses  in  Washington,  joined  in 
a  tremendous  effort  to  line  up  enough 
votes  to  have  the  bill  recommitted  to 
the  committee  for  further  study.  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  by  five  votes.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  labor  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington blocked  our  efforts  to  have  the 
bill  brought  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  that  .session,  or  the  session 
just  closed.  They  kept  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  from  being  repealed.  They  refused 
to  let  it  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
the  big  labor  leaders  in  Washington  took 
this  action,  preventing  labor  from  having 
a  better  bill  to  work  under,  in  order  to 
hold  it  over  for  a  campaign  issue  in  this 
campaign.  They  are  clearly  using  labor 
as  a  political  football.  They  knew  if  we 
were  able  to  pass  this  better  bill  which 
would  be  fully  acceptable  to  labor,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  cam- 
paign among  the  laboring  men  to  raise 
money  for  this  election. 

They  knew  that  the  labor  vole  in  large 
numbers  would  swing  back  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  because  the  Wood  bill  wouid 


have  settled  the  labor  question  satisfac- 
torily to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  has  lived 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  the  past 
3  years,  and  have  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  even  though  it  needs  some 
changes,  it  has  not  been  anything  like 
as  bad  a  bill  as  the  labor  bosses  have 
tried  to  make  them  believe  it  was.  The 
facts  are  that  many  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  protected  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  from  the  labor  bosses  themselves. 
It  has  taken  some  power  away  from  the 
top  men  :n  labor  and  given  it  to  the  little 
locals  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proof  of  this  is  In 
the  fact  that  labor  has  continued  to 
write  the  best  contracts  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  year  after  year  they  have 
ever  written.  Labor  is  employed  at  the 
highest  wages  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion and  you  can  hardly  pick  up  a  news- 
paper unless  you  read  of  better  contracts 
being  signed  with  higher  wages  up  to 
this  very  day.  That  is  proof  in  itself 
that  labor  can  see  in  any  direction  it 
looks,  that  labor  has  done  better  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  than  ever  before. 

There  are  still  some  sections  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  that  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  act  and  would  have  been  taken 
out  if  the  President  and  the  big  labor 
leaders  in  Washington  would  have  sup- 
F>orted  the  Wood  bill  as  they  should  have 
done  when  we  made  that  effort. 

They  will  be  taken  out  of  the  act  when 
enough  Members  are  elected  to  Congress 
who  have  the  courage  to  do  what  they 
know  should  be  done,  and  quit  usin?  the 
great  rank  and  fi'e  of  labor  as  a  pohtical 
football  in  order  to  gain  political  ends. 

The  General  Motors  contract,  hailed 
by  Walter  Reuther  as  the  finest  contract 
ever  written,  was  negotiated  without 
hardly  a  threat  of  a  strike,  section  by 
section,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

The  Ford  Motors  contrbct,  the  Chrys- 
ler contract,  and  various  ot^er  contracts 
written  within  the  past  few  months  were 
all  negotiated  by  genuine  collective  bar- 
gainmg  unoer  tiie  present  law.  and  tliry 
are  the  best  contracts  ever  written  to 
date  for  the  laboring  men. 

The  rank  and  file  of  labor  are  be^in- 
nin;s'  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  "kidded"  and  deceived  by  the 
big  labor  bosses  in  W.  shington  sole'y  in 
an  effort  to  gain  political  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  bv  bus)ness,  labor,  and  ayricultur..', 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member, 
will  continue  to  treat  labor  fairly  and 
justly  in  the  future,  and  in  fact  that  is 
all  that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  want. 

We  realize  that  labor  is  50  percent  of 
free  enterprise,  management  and  the 
public  are  the  other  50  percent.  We 
realize  that  Itbor  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  upbuilding  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  high  standard  of  hviiig  we 
enjoy. 

We  want  labor  steadily  employed  at 
good  wages  under  the  best  possible  work- 
ing conditions,  and  I  shall  continue  as 
one  who  will  insist  that  labor  mu^t  have 
equal  justice  in  legislation  at  all  limes. 


Addreii  of  Hon.  0»car  R.  Ewing,  Federal 
Security  Administrator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
bring  to  the  earnest  attention  of  my  col- 
leagjes  the  full  addre.ss  on  Americas 
place  in  a  proure-ssively  free  world,  pre- 
sented by  the  Honorable  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
Ped.?ral  Security  Administrator,  before 
the  sixty-nmth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  I^bor.  held  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  on  September  22.  1950: 

I  am  proud  to  stand  before  the  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
this  great  convention,  and  beside  your  be- 
loved statesman,  William  Green.  I  am  proud 
to  report  to  you— as  I  did  last  year— that 
th-  fight  for  American  progress  goes  on 
amidst  the  tensions  of  International  crisis 
and  the  confusions  of  reactionary  obstruc- 
tionism. 

In  thU  mldcentury  year,  as  we  look  back 
to  the  advances  we  have  made  since  1900 
and  as  we  look  forward  to  the  future,  we 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  primitive  prin- 
ciple that  life  Itself  means  progress.  Neither 
Korea,  nor  the  Kremlin,  nor  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  nor  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  nor  anyone  else  is 
going  to  stop  the  people  of  this  country  In 
their  eCrort*  to  maintain  their  liberty  and 
promote  their  security  and  happiness. 

As  we  tighten  our  belts  for  the  struggle 
against  communism,  as  we  mobilize  the 
home  front  to  cope  with  emergency,  as  we 
send  our  men  Into  battle  against  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  In  Korea,  we  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  the  liberty,  the  sectirlty,  and  the 
human  happiness  which  are  the  American 
promise.  We  have  no  designs  on  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  have  only  the  grand  design 
of  a  progressive  Am»rlca  In  a  free  world,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
are  needed  to  fulfill  this  grand  design— be- 
cause  we  know  that  the  only  alternative 
is  stagnation,  slavery,  and  death. 

We  do  not  Indulge  In  wishful  thinking. 
There  are  sacrifices  for  all  of  us  to  make  In 
the  difficult  times  ahead — sacrifices  that 
■ome  of  us  are  already  making.  The  men 
risking  their  lives  In  Korea  today  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  this.  The  young 
people  now  going  into  our  Armed  Forces  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  this.  And  the 
rest  of  us— the  working  people,  the  business- 
men, the  farmers,  the  housewives,  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  officials— all  of  us  willingly  accept 
our  new  and  heavy  responsibilities.  Already 
the  President  has  been  armed  by  Congress 
with  the  power  to  tighten  up  our  domestic 
economy,  and  he  has  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed speed  and  firmness.  We  are  proud  of 
the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  common 
humanity  that  Harry  Truman  has  demon- 
strated once  again  In  this  lime  of  crisis. 

Now.  there  are  some  stupid  people  who 
want  to  use  the  international  situation  as  an 
excuse  to  throw  away  every  gain  this  country 
has  made  since  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  became 
President  17  years  ago.  These  people  are 
not  only  stupid;  they  are  dangerous.  They 
tell  us  that  we  must  fight  the  totalltarlans  by 
throwing  democracy  out  the  window.  They 
tell  us  that  America  can  protect  itself  only 
If  it  stops  being  the  America  we  know  and 
love  This  they  tell  us  in  the  sacred  name 
ol  patriotism. 


Well,  we  aren't  having  any  of  It.  It  Is  true 
that,  whereas  In  1933  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  American  people  was  the  pov- 
erty and  misery  caused  by  the  depression  at 
home,  todav  In  1950  the  greatest  threat  comes 
from  abroad.  It  is  true  that  we  must  give 
top  priority  to  the  challenge  of  the  slave 
world  It  Is  trv.e  that  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  overriding  concern  of 
our  people  and  our  Government. 

But  these  stupid,  dangerous  people  do  not 
understand  that.  In  our  time,  domestic  af- 
fairs are  the  bulwark  of  our  foreign  policy. 
How  strong  would  our  foreign  policy  be  If 
our  country  were  weak,  if  our  people  were 
hungry.  If  our  workers  were  dissatisfied,  if  we 
had  millions  of  unemployed  roaming  our 
streets?  How  could  we  stop  aggression  if  our 
people  were  di.seased,  and  discontented? 
How  far  could  we  get  if  our  factories  were 
Idle,  and  our  Industrial  plant  stagnating? 
How  could  we  gird  ourselves  for  action  If 
there  were  no  production  for  the  new  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  to  supervise,  and 
no  economy  for  the  new  Economic  StabUlza- 
tion  Agency  to  stabilize?  And  how  many 
friends  would  we  have  In  the  world  If  we 
confronted  the  Communists  with  a  way  of 
life  that  was  no  freer  than  theirs,  no  more 
promising  than  theirs,  no  more  respectful 
of  human  dignity  then  theirs? 

Yes,  we  must  lead  the  way  In  the  interna- 
tional' situation,  and  we  must  do  it  with 
courage  and  determination.  We  can  do  so 
only  If  our  own  country  increases  In  strength, 
only  If  our  own  house  is  in  order,  only  if  our 
own  people  are  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  American  freedom,  security,  and  happi- 
ness That  Is  part  of  the  home-front  mo- 
bilization today,  and  no  amount  of  reaction- 
ary stupidity  can  remove  it. 

i  remind  you  of  President  Tniman's  own 
words  when  he  addressed  the  Nation  a  few 
days  ago: 

•All  of  us— whether  we  are  farmers,  or 
wage  earners,  or  businessmen- must  give 
up  some  of  the  things  we  would  ordinarily 
expect  to  have  for  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies The  danger  the  free  world  faces  Is  so 
great  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  an  all-out  eflort  by  everyone.  We  have 
not  given  up  our  goal  of  a  better  life  for 
every  citizen  In  this  groat  country  of  ours. 
But  for  the  time  being. we  must  be  absolutely 
sure  that  our  economy  turns  out  the  guns 
and  planes  and  tanks  and  other  supplies 
which  are  needed  to  protect  the  world  from 
the  threat  of  Communist  domination. 

As  Federal  Security  Administrator,  I  am 
responsible  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress, 
and  abcjve  all  to  vou  and  all  other  members 
of  the  American  public,  for  the  Government  s 
activities  in  health,  education,  and  family 
security       These    responsibilities    have    for 
years    been    among    the    most    controversial 
in  our    domestic    affairs.      There    have    been 
running  arguments  about  social   security- 
many  of  them  now  happily  resolved  by  the 
new    amendments    which    expand    coverage 
and    increase    the    benefits    to    bring    them 
more   closely   In   line   with  present-day   liv- 
ing   costs.      Despite    the    Inclusion    of    the 
Knowland   amendment,   the   American   Fed- 
eration of  Labor  can  pride  Itself  on  the  steam 
It  put  into  thU  great  advance  in  the  social- 
security    program.      There    has    been    even 
greater    argument    about    ways    of    making 
American   education    bigger   and   better   for 
more  of  our  children.     And  there  has  been 
something  worse   than   argument   about   the 
simple  mathematical  problem  of  helping  the 
average  American  family  pay  for  the  high 
costs  of  medical  care. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  as  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  midst  of  crisis,  to  look  at  these 
controversies  in  their  true  light— in  the  light 
of  their  total  significance  and  value  to  our 
national  welfare. 


Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  one  of  these 
proposals— the  proposal  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Think, 
for  a  moment,  of  the  children  who  recently 
Started  to  school  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Perhaps  your  child  is  among  them.  Remem- 
ber that  "some  of  them  are  going  Into  class- 
rooms crowded  to  bursting,  into  double  ses- 
sions, even  into  firetraps — and  some  chUdren 
are  not  even  able  to  go  to  school  at  all — be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  agreed  to  bring  our 
educational  system  up  to  par  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  our  role  In 
the  international  situation?  A  very  great 
deal.  Nearly  everybody  in  this  country  is 
the  product,  to  a  controlling  degree,  of  what 
he  got  out  of  our  public  educational  system. 
The  extent  to  which  he  can  Judge  the  Ideo- 
logical questions  In  the  world  resU  in  large 
measure  on  what  contribution  otir  public 
schools  made  to  him.  The  business.  Indus- 
trial, and  professional  caliber  of  our  country 
Is  directly  related  to  what  the  people  In 
these  occupations  gained  through  our  public 
schools.  And.  most  important,  the  American 
fighting  man  of  today  Is  Just  about  as  good 
as  the  public  education  he  got. 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture  cf  the  Nation's 
health  today.  Let  us  consider  the  people  who 
too  often  live  In  fear  of  sudden,  serious  Ul- 
ness  because  they  fear  the  costs  of  medical 
and  hospital  care;  people  who  have  put  off 
going  to  the  doctor  because  of  their  finan- 
cial worries:  people  who  have  died  needlessly, 
not  because  science  could  not  cure  them  but 
because  our  society  Is  not  yet  set  up  to  allow 
science  to  cure  them. 

Some  of  the  unions  In  your  great  organiza- 
tion have  tackled  this  problem  head-on 
tl^j-ough  union  health  programs.  But  they 
know  from  experience  that  there  are  limits 
to  their  gains  in  this  direction  through  col- 
lective bargaining— that  a  universal  system 
is  needed  to  accomplish  the  national  job. 
Today  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  not  financially 
able  to  cope  with  serious  or  chronic  disease — 
in  this  very  country  where  medical  research 
and  medical  practice  have  pushed  further 
than  anywhere  else  to  the  outer  limits  of 
good  health. 

Can  we  afford  to  Ignore  this  problem — ^In 
Its  Individual  human  terms  or  In  the  na- 
tional interest?     Of  course  not. 

Is  anything  more  Important  to  the  role  of 
America  In  the  international  picture  than 
the  health  of  our  people?  Is  anything  In 
actual  warfare  more  Important  than  j» 
healthy,  energetic  labor  force  at  home  turn- 
ing out  the  weapons  and  equipment  for 
healthy,  robust  American  fighting  men  at 
the  front?  The  decision  In  International 
conflict  could  well  turn  on  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  workers  In  war  plants  and  of 
the  fighting  men  using  their  products. 

We  can  debate,  perhaps,  the  timing  and 
the  priorities  which  we  may  give  to  our  solu- 
tions of  this  problem.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize—and  proclaim— that  good  health  of  the 
American  people — a  social  necessity  In 
peacetime — is  a  critical  weapon  in  wartime. 
We  cannot  afTord  to  surrender  now  to 
apostles  of  reaction  who  have  formed  an 
unholy  alliance  to  destroy  the  very  princi- 
ples of  American  humanity  and  national  se- 
curity. Today  we  are  confronted  by  such 
an  alliance,  spearheaded  by  one  profession, 
but  Joined  in  by  every  misanthropic  force 
in  America  and  by  a  large  number  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  are  allowing  themselves 
to  be  roped  Into  something  they  cannot 
really  believe  In 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  allo- 
cated the  sum  of  tl. 110.000 — a  sum  amassed 
by  a  compulsory  levy  on  the  doctors  of  this 
country — for  a  concentrated  advertising 
campaign  in  the  week  of  October  8  that  will 
reach  into  the  daily  newspapers,  the  national 
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magadne*.  and  the  radio  stations  of  tfce 
United  States.  On  the  advice  of  Its  publK  - 
relations  counselors,  this  campaign  will  t>e 
supplemented  by  a  so-called  tle-ln  adTerttii- 
Ing — to  an  amount  reporre<l  to  run  a?  h»gh 
as  fl9.000.0<X>— chipped  In  by  business  flnns, 
manuTacturers.  patcnt-mediclne  coTr.panles. 
Inaurance  companies,  railroads,  and  pow^^r 
companies. 

That  add.-s  up  to  a  ^/txj  large  rum  of 
money— $20.000,000— ti^  be  spent  on  a  single 
concentrated  week  of  hammering  at  ttie 
minds  of  the  American  people.  It  wou!d 
make  a  cigarette  company  lick  Its  chops  with 
advertising  Jealousy. 

Smce  tlie  AMA  alone  Is  putting  up,  In  one 
rij^fim  gesture,  to  large  a  sum  as  tl.llO.OOO, 
we  oould  perhaps  assume  that  its  aim  la  lo 
Improve  the  qualtty  of  medical  cnre  In 
America.  What,  for  Instance,  would  this 
money  buy  In  the  interest  of  better  healtt? 

It  could  pay  tor  a  t>rand-new  general  hai- 

pltal. 

It  could  pay  for  11  completely  equipped 
health  centers. 

It  could  finance  research  In  a  dl9ea«se  lU:e 
multiple  sclerosis,  which  Is  considered  in- 
curable today  for  the  simple  reason  that  ^.e 
do  not  know  enough  about  Its  cause,  pn;- 
Testlon,  or  cure  Since  1946,  only  $500  0<)0 
have  been  raised  for  research  In  th>  dis- 
ease— which  afflicts  between  75.000  and  lOC.- 
OOO  people  each  year.  A  million  dollars  from 
the  AMA  might  very  possibly  help  cure  thou- 
sands of  these  stifferers. 

Or  It  might  pay  for  training  hundreds  of 
heart  specialists,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
In  this  country  only  one  such  specialist  for 
eyery  2.800  heart  cases — and  when  000.000 
people  die  every  year  from  this  disease  alone. 

A  million  dollars  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  could  put  some  2,000  young 
scientisU  throxigh  2-year  fellowships  in  uni- 
versities or  hospitals  for  advanced  medical 
re— arch. 

Possibly  It  would  help  solve  the  problem 
of  syntiiesising  and  using  cortisone,  or  it 
couid  push  forward  research  In  cerebral  palsy 
or  polio,  or.  in  these  tunes  of  tension,  It 
could  help  develop  blood  substitutes  and  Im- 
prove our  defenses  against  biological  warfare. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  dreadf 111  shortage  of  medical  personnel, 
it  could  put  500  additional  medical  students 
through  4  jrears  of  medical  school — or  it  could 
t>e  invested  at  4  percent,  and  the  interest 
would  pay  the  tuition  for  75  new  medical 
students  each  year. 

Yes;  $1,110,000  could  do  many  useful 
things.  It  Is  a  pretty  big  piece  of  cash,  and 
the  AMA  must  have  a  Uuly  inspiring — a 
truly  essential — advertising  message  if  it  has, 
after  due  consideration,  decided  to  spend 
that  much  money  on  a  single  project.  What, 
then,  is  the  message  of  all  tiiese  advertise- 
ments? I  will  tell  you  that  message,  but. 
first.  I  ask  that  every  one  of  you — and  every 
thinking  American — study  tl^e  advertise- 
ments wbeii  they  appear,  fur  the  d'^ctors' 
trade  assoditloc  has  given  much  thought  to 
tlMm.  and  Ic  h^s  determined  on  them  as  the 
best  way  to  spend  its  millions  during  this 
time  of  crisis. 

I  have  seen  the  copy  of  some  of  these  ad- 
vertleemsnts.  They  are  a  tribute  to  the 
atewd  aklll  of  the  proXesaiunai  propagandist. 
Tbcee  professional  propagandists  set  up  the 
Imaginary  target  of  socialized  medicine — 
whicii  nobody  in  this  country  wants — and 
sail  into  the  target  with  &sts  flying.  Tuu 
and  I.  perhaps,  marvel  at  the  extravagance 
of  this  campaign  in  a  period  when  we  are 
supposed  to  be  tightening  our  belts — the 
extravagance  and  waste  of  spending  as  much 
as  $20,000,000  to  fight  something  that  nobody 
is  lor. 

Its  ridiculous — or  Is  it?  Not  If  the  real 
reas<jn  ior  thia  campaign  Is  to  vilify  every 
progreaatve  idea  In  this  country.  These  pro- 
fessional propagandists  haul  out  the  old  and 


exploded  labels  of  welfare  state  and  social- 
ism and  Government  control.  These  profes- 
sional propagandists  seek  to  undermine  the 
whole  social  program  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  approved  for  the  past  17  ytars. 
These  professional  propagandists  serve  the 
medical  profession  jKxvrly,  but  they  serve  the 
reactionary  forces  In  American  politics  very 
well.  Indeed,  and  they  make  us  wonder:  Is 
there  a  doctor  In  the  lobby? 

It  Is  time  we  draeged  these  facts  out  In 
the  open.  When  so  many  million--  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  to  achieve  such  a  purpose, 
there  Is  no  reeson  for  ua  to  be  dainty  and 
delicate  about  it.  There  Is  something  signifi- 
cant atxjut  the  fact  that  tMs  campaign  is 
concentrated  on  the  week  or  October  8.  just 
before  the  cruclr.l  elections  in  Nt)vember. 
There  Ls  something  slgnlflcart  ibout  the  way 
la  which  every  reactionary  special  Interest  In 
the  country  has  rallied  round  the  AMA  at 
this  particular  moment,  wavine;  their  cbcck- 
books  ais  though  they  were  the  new  bai.ners 
of  freedom. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  powerful  men 
who  run  the  American  Medical  Association 
are  using  their  organisation  to  promote  the 
political  ends  of  reaction.  They  have  cre- 
ated the  1950  war  chest  of  reaction 

Here  is  what  the  president  of  the  AMA,  Dr, 
Elmer  L.  Henderson,  told  the  house  of  dele- 
gates In  San  Francisco  last  Jrne:  "We  doc- 
tors are  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done,  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  concealment  of 
either  our  objectives  or  the  methods  we  have 
used  to  achieve  these  objectives.  Out  of 
medicine's  camjiaign  has  ccme  a  great  pub- 
lic crusade,  not  only  to  save  the  freedom  in 
medical  practice,  but  to  protect  all  the  basic 
freedoms  of  the  American  people  and  to  stop 
the  march  of  state  socialism  In  this  coun- 
try." (As  you  very  well  know,  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  the  only  ones  who  use  a  dou- 
ble-talking Aesopian  language;  the  reaction- 
aries have  their  own  Aesopian  language,  too. 
and  when  they  say  "state  socialism."  they 
do  not  mean  socialism  at  all,  but  rather 
every  progressive  social  ld**a  that  has  been 
accepted  by  honest-to-God  Americans  since 
1933.) 

All  over  the  Nation,  Dr.  Henderson  con- 
tinued, doctors  are  campaigning  actively  for 
candidates  whose  convictions  (and  I  quote) 
"square  w:th  sound  American  prlnvMples.  and 
are  Juit  as  actively  opposing  those  men  In 
public  life  who  are  espoused  to  the  alien  phl- 
losopliy  of  socialization."  Translated  from 
the  Aesopian  lunguas;e  of  the  reactionaries, 
this  simply  means  that  the  AMA  has  tried 
to  mobilize  doctors  in  a  drive  to  defeat  every 
liberal-minded  candidate  for  office  this  year. 
ai.d  to  elect  reactionary,  backward-looking, 
labor-hating  candidates  in  their  place 

Who  in  this  country  has  been  more  active 
than  the  AMA  In  distributing  copies  of  that 
notorious  primer  of  reaction.  John  T.  Flynn's 
book  The  Road  Ahead?  They  have  passed 
out  a  million  copies  so  far,  with  the  blessing 
and  cooperation  of  the  even  more  notorious 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government — 
aa  ofganization  that  I  suggest  our  doctors 
learn  at  lea^t  as  much  about  as  did  the  con- 
gressional committee  which  has  been  inves- 
tigating its  malodorous  behavior. 

Yes,  I  repeat  my  Invitation  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  thinks  for  himself  to  read  these  ads 
and  study  every  word  of  them.  Let  him  see 
for  himself  what  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation— at  a  time  when  we  are  committed 
by  blood  in  KL<rea  and  by  determination 
throughout  the  world  to  hght  for  human 
freedom — let  him  see  what  the  AMA  thinks 
is  truly  important. 

With  apologies — very  deep  apologies — to 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  I  have  an  adaptation 
of  one  of  his  poems  that  I  think  fits  this  case 
well.  I  call  it  The  Song  of  the  AMA.  and  It 
is  dedicated  ♦o  the  public  relations  team  of 
Whitaker  ic  Baxter,  an  old  labor-hating  cou- 


ple who  hancUe  the  AUA  account  at  $100,000 

a  year.     Here  it  is 

"Whitaker  *  Baxt-^r's  come  to  our  house  to 

stay. 
An'  write  the  ads  and  copy  up.  an"  brush  the 

truth  away. 
An'  shoo  the  Fair  Deal  off  the  porch,   an* 

scare  the  folks,  an'  weep. 
An'  write  a  speech,  an'  hate  the  Reds,  an' 

earn  their  board  an'  keep; 
An'  all  us  other  people,  when  the  dally  work 

is  done. 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  flre  an*  has  the 

mostest  fun 
A-llsfnln"  to  the  witch-tales  'at  doctors  tell 

about. 
An'  the  welfare  stnte  at  gits  you 
Ef  you  don  t  watch  out! 

"An"  Whitaker  &  Baxter  say,  when  the  blase 

Ls  blue. 
An     the    lampwick    sputters,   an'    the    wind 

goes  woo-ool 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an'  the  moon 

1«  gray. 
An'     the     llghtnln'-bugs     in     dew     Is     all 

squenched  away — 
You  better  mind  yer  doctors,  when  they  en- 
ter politic;^. 
An"  churlsh  them  "at  bill  you.  an'  let  them 

git  their  llclre, 
An"  trust  their  propaganda  stuff  'at  clusters 

all  about, 
Er  the  welfare  state  11  git  you 
Ef  you  dont  watch  out!" 

This  would  normally  have  been  a  time 
when,  in  all  decency,  the  doctors'  trade  asso- 
ciation might  have  been  concerning  lUaClf 
with  the  dreadiul  shortage  of  medical  per- 
sonnel. During  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
entire  public  has  ^een  revolted  by  the  awful 
significance  of  that  shortage.  We  have  had 
to  resort  to  a  draft  law  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  we  will  have  medical  personnel  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  This  is  no  new  shortage.  I 
myself  have  warned  about  it  for  years.  So 
have  many,  many  others.  We  liave  tried  to 
find  a  solution  to  this  shortage,  which  is  La 
large  part  caused  by  the  bottleneck  in  medi- 
cal education — caused  by  the  fact  that  our 
medical  schools  are  flnanclaily  unable  to  ex- 
pand their  student  bodies.  We  have  pro- 
posed Federal  aid  to  medical  education, 
«hich  would  make  it  passible  for  medical 
schools  to  produce  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  new  doctors.  Four  tlznes  this 
proposal  has  come  up  in  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  four  times  has  been  voted  down. 

Who  is  against  this  program*  The  people? 
No.  The  soldiers  and  aailors  and  airmen  sad 
marines  of  our  Armed  Forces?  No.  Labor? 
No.  The  medical  schools  themselves?  No; 
their  deans  came  to  Congress  and  pleaded 
for  it.  The  17.000  young  men  and  women 
who  this  year  applied  to  three  or  four  medi- 
cal schools  each,  but  could  not  get  in  be- 
cause there  was  no  room  for  them?  No. 
Does  the  American  Hospital  Association 
oppose  It?  No.  The  American  Dental  As- 
sociation? No.  Any  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate?  No;  it  was  psssed  by  the 
Senate  uuanimou&Iy  last  year.  Only  one 
pressure  group  in  America  opposes  Federsl 
aid  to  medical  education — and  that  group 
13  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
has  been  powerful  enough  so  far  to  kill  the 
plan  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Why  are  they  against  Federal  aid  to  medi- 
cal education?  Well,  they  claim,  it  wiil  mean 
Federal  control  of  medical  education.  Is 
that  true?  Of  course  not.  Do  the  deans  of 
the  medical  schools  believe  it?  Ask  them: 
their  answer  is  no.  Do  you  believe  it?  Of 
course  not.  Does  the  AMA  itself  l)elleve  it? 
I  doubt  It. 

But  they  say  they  believe  It.  because  they 
do  not  want  to  admit  that  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  for  taelr  opposition  is  that 


It  would  give  the  American  people  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  we  ought  to  have.  I  will  tell 
you  what  the  newly  awakened  apostles  of 
free  enterprise  are  afraid  of  They  are  afraid 
of  free  enterprise.  They  are  afraid  of  com- 
petition. They  are  afraid  of  having  the  pro- 
portion of  doctors  which  this  country,  in 
God's  name,  ought  to  have. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  average  doctor 
really  understands  what  is  being  done  in  his 
name — that  he  honestly  wants  his  profes- 
sional organization  to  follow  in  the  lootsteps 
of  the  know-nothings  of  the  last  century — 
of  the  American  Liberty  League,  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  of 
Merwln  K  Hart  and  his  prejudiced,  labor- 
baitiiig  subscribers — of  the  whole  bund  of 
bewildered  bigots  who  would  sell  the  coun- 
try's stake  in  human  progress  and  security 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  pocketbooks 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  average  doctor- 
whatever  he  may  think  i.bout  national  health 
insurance— wants  to  be  sold  down  the  river 
to  the  most  reactionary  forces  in  this  coun- 
try. I  cannot  believe  that  he  wants  to  pro- 
mote suspicion  and  division  in  our  land  at 
the  very  time  when  national  unity  is  our 
crying  need 

I  believe  that,  in  the  field  of  health,  we 
must  now  give  high  priority  to  Increasing  our 
output  of  doctors.  That  is  what  the  AMA 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  on  October  8 — 
instead  of  wasting  its  eCorts  on  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  turn  back  the  clock. 

Yes.  the  fight  for  progress  goes  on.  We  will 
wage  this  fight  together,  and  we  will  win  It 
together.  Just  as  we  shall  in  the  end  restore 
peace  and  freedom  to  the  people  of  Korea, 
Just  as  we  shall  in  the  end  achieve  a  world 
where  men  feel  free  and  safe  and  hopeful,  so 
here  at  home  we  shall  keep  on  building  a  pro- 
gressive America  dedicated  to  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  happiness. 


Their  Record  Gives  Democrats  Confidence 


Senator  Scott  W.  Lacaf,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANS.\S 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  Sevtember  22  •.  1950 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  this  session  close  without  a 
tribute  to  our  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illmois.  Under  the  severe 
handicap  of  a  strenuous  campaign  for 
reelection.  Senator  Lucas  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  gettin,?  enacted  all  the 
neces-san'  legislation.  Not  only  has  the 
usual  peacetime  program  been  enacted 
b'Jt  he  has  also  pushed  through  extreme- 
ly important  and  complicated  legislation 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Senator  Lucas,  better  than  anyone  I 
know,  is  well  suited  by  temperament  and 
ability  to  reconcile  the  diverse  elements 
in  the  Democratic  Party  and  bring  about 
by  wise  adjustments  legislative  results 
which  are  sound  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Scott  Lucks  for  the  fine  leadership  he 
has  given  us,  and  I,  for  one,  sincerely 
\.ish  him  success  in  his  battie  for  re- 
election. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF    NrW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  \  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  September 
21,  1950: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  me  explain  at  the 
outset  that  William  M  Boyle.  Jr..  chairman 
Of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  has 
asked  me  to  speak  to  you  tonight  Chairman 
Bovle  himself  had  planned  to  ta^k  to  you 
about  the  issues  o!  the  campaign  which  is 
now  underway,  but  the  sudden  pressure  of 
duties  in  Washington  prevents  him  from 
coming  into  your  homes  to  visit  with  you.  I 
think  he's  doing  a  great  Job  for  the  Demo- 
crats, and  I'm  glad  to  do  a  small  one  for  him. 
As  ch?  rman  of  the  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  committee.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  for  making  avail- 
able this  15-minute  period  tonight  so  that  we 
may  discuss  the  political  situation  together. 
As  free  Americans,  citizens  in  the  world's 
greatest  democracy,  we  have  no  more  impor- 
tant subject  to  consider  than  the  worliings  of 
our  democratic  processes  and  the  stand  of 
parttei  and  candidates  on  public  issues. 

Each  of  us  has  an  oblieation  to  himself  or 
herself,  to  our  country,  and  to  the  world,  to 
study  carefully  the  questions  of  policy  and 
the  positions  of  responsibility  that  are  at 
stake  in  the  electicr  on  November  7  and  to 
participate  fully  in  the  decisions  that  will  be 
made  at  the  pells.  Those  decisions  will  affect 
the  daily  lives  and  welfare  of  every  one  of  us. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  conducting  this 
campaign  on  the  record  of  its  past  achieve- 
ments and  the  constructive  program  to  which 
it  Is  now  committed. 

After  almost  18  years  under  which  the 
Democratic  Party  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  government,  this  country  is  enjoying  the 
greatest  and  most  widespread  prosperity  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  world.  Our  people 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  that  any 
people  have  ever  experienced  anywhere  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Doesn't 
that  tell  quite  a  story  In  itself? 

But  we  are  living  in  an  unsettled  and  dan- 
gerous world  and  in  a  critical  time  m  the 
history  of  mankind.  Our  future,  which  can 
be  brighter  than  any  we  have  yet  known 
or  dreamed  of.  is  still  for  us  to  win.  And 
each  of  us  must  play  his  full  part  if  we  are 
to  achieve  it. 

I  can  tell  you  that  President  Truman's 
one  thought,  one  hope,  one  prayer  is  that 
we  can  find  and  lead  the  way  to  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  with  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  people,  our  country  has  chosen  the  only 
road  to  eventual  peace.  It  Is  the  route  of 
firm  resistance  to  determined  Communist 
aggression  and  of  mutual  cooperation  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

President  Truman's  prompt  and  coura- 
geous attack  and  denunciation  of  those  who 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  his 
condemnation  of  Reds  for  leading  the  Com- 
munists against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  has 
united  the  free  nations  and  inspired  the 
people  with  new  hope.  Our  boys  who  are 
fighting  in  Korea  under  the  banner  of  the 


United  Nations  are  doing  more  than  again 
WTltlng  a  glorious  chapter  in  military  annals. 
History  may  yet  record  that  their  sacrifices 
have  saved  humanity  from  s  new  and  terrible 
world  war  by  serving  notice  that  we,  with 
Other  peace-loving  peoples  In  the  United 
Nations,  are  determined  that  there  must  be 
no  more  easy  conquests  of  Manchuria,  such 
as  the  world  saw  m  the  early  thirties,  no 
more  invasions  of  Ethiopia  at  a  dictator's 
whim,  that  armed  aggression  against  world 
peace  will  be  met  by  armed  resistance  when- 
e\-er  and  wherever  it  occurs.  If  our  goal 
of  a  Just  and  secure  peace  can  be  achieved, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  a  new  and  enrich- 
ening  er  of  progress  and  prosperity  in 
America. 

But  if  we  are  to  realize  fully  the  bright 
promise  of  the  future,  we  must  continue  to 
have  a  Governm-'nt  which  believes  in  prog- 
ress and  which  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  We  shouid  never  forget  that 
one  of  the  three  purposes  for  which  this 
Union  was  formed — as  set  forth  explicitly  In 
the  Constitution — Is  to  promote  the  common 
welfare.  This  is  an  objective  that  too  fre- 
quently has  been  lost  sight  of  during  the 
past  80  or  90  years.  Some  of  our  opponents 
even  sneer  at  the  word  "welfare"  and  at 
one  time  they  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  term 
Of  reproach  against  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. They  cried  out  Against  the  wel- 
fare state.  They  have  some  new  slogans  now. 
but  they  are  not  much  better. 

Our  Democratic  Party  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  party  of  progress — the  party  of 
the  people.  President  Truman  has  well  de- 
scribed it  as  the  party  of  the  main  stream 
of  American  life. 

We  are  proud  of  our  stewardship. 
Since  March  4.  1933,  our  party  has  enacted 
th?  greatest  program  of  progressive  and  con- 
structive legislation  this  country  has  ever 
known.  Let  me  mention  only  some  of  the 
high  spots  in  that  record  of  achievement  for 
the  people. 

There  is  the  social-security  system,  created 
by  Congress  over  bitter  Republican  opposi- 
tion. This  law  has  l»een  improved  by  the 
present  Eighty-first  Congress  to  cover  mil- 
lions of  additional  men  and  women  and  to 
provide  greatly  increased  benefits. 

There  is  rural  electrification,  which  has 
lightened  the  work  and  enriched  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families. 
We  established  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, which  has  benefited  those  it  serves  and 
gives  guidance  to  public-power  developments 
all  over  the  entire  country.  TVA  power 
made  possible  our  great  exi>anded  pwoductlon 
of  alummuin  lor  airplanes  during  the  World 
War  and,  as  well,  contributed  enormoxisly  to 
the  production  of  the  atom  bomb. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  responsible  tor 
the  enactment  of  a  farm-price-support  pro- 
gram to  assure  to  our  millions  of  farm  fami- 
lies a  fair  share  of  the  national  income 

We  adopted  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  protect  workers  and  their  rights  to 
organize  for  collective  bargaining.  The 
Democrats  are  now  fighting  for  new  and 
belter  labor  legislation  to  replace  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  return  some  of  the  more  Just 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act.  We  estab- 
lished a  minimum-wage  scale,  and  the 
Eiehty-first  Congress  h&s  raised  the  floor 
under  wages  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

We  have  instituted,  pressed,  and  seen  blos- 
som into  being  great  recla.mation  projects  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  West, 

We  launched  a  housing  program  wliich 
saved  more  than  a  milllcn  homes  from  mort- 
gage foreclosure,  enabled  miilicns  of  others 
to  own  their  own  homes  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Federal  home-lotn  organizations, 
and  provide  as  well  in  other  neighborhoods 
low-rent  homes  in  place  of  slum  tenements 
for  low-income  families. 

Everv  segment  of  cur  society— fanners, 
workers,  consumers,  and  bu.slnessmen— have 
shared  in  the  national  prosperity  which  h*s 
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prooBotcil  by  Umw  &nd  otber  progres- 
•N*  pottdw  at  Oovemmcnt. 

of  Uw  Senate  m  tbe  KU;hty-arst 
typtftH  Uie  muuier  in  wbich  the 
itlc    administration    has    toucht    to 
all  aec;ments  of  our  national  life.     In 
every  field,  from  foreign  relations  to  farm 
policy,  the  Senate'  *Mn^^  aad  ■cttona  have 
been  dedxated  to  brtBgtag  aboot  «a  cndur- 
tng  atirngth  that  wlU  enable  us  to  meet  our 
national   and   mternational   reaponalbtUtlea. 
Senate  accompliahments  toward  strength- 
our  farm  structure  were  notable.    We 
Commodity  Credit  the  right  to  help  the 
buy.  build,   or  rent  storage   for  his 
cvopa.     W«   raised   the   minimum    levels   at 
which  basic  farm  commodities  would  be  sup- 
pcated.    We  approved  the  principle  of  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  added  discretion 
to  support  other  nonb&slc  items.     We   put 
crop  insunnce  on  a  sound  business  basis  and 
iltted  pr<xluctlon  disaster  loans.    On  the 
-ranee  Jron:.  we  made  provisions  for  re- 
■feoring  depleted  frrazing   lands  and   tor   re- 
fonctation  of  old  forest  areas.    This  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  ours  really  believes  In  looking 
and  moving  ahead. 

Another  critical  problem — houstng— came 
under  serious  oooslderation  in  the  Senate. 
Th«  result  was  approval  of  fnr-Geeing  lesis- 
1,  desijmed  to  improve  both  urban  and 
living  conditions.  Extension  of  rent 
control  was  approved,  with  provisions  for  fair 
treatment  to  both  tenants  and  landlords. 

The  Senate — and  the  whole  Cont;res6 — 
aaovcd  to  meet  growing  problems  in  our  edu- 
cattcoial  .system.  It  authonzed  !:upplenvntB 
to  aid  State  governments  m  expa:.dine  and 
modernizlnkT  facilities,  on  the  principle  of 
giving  the  meet  money  to  areas  where  there 
was  the  most  need 

A  National  Science  Foundation  was  ap- 
proved to  insure  that  c  ur  national  position 
will  m  t  be  undermined  by  li»ck  of  new 
developments  in  any  field. 

In  line  witb  the  Dem  crUlc  position  that 
we  must  take  all  possible  steps  to  keep  our 
economy  both  flexible  and  expandlne.  the 
Senate  .^uthorused  HOO.000.000  to  aid  local 
and  State  covemmenu  m  undertaking  and 
planning  public  works,  and  rectiminended 
that  they  maintain  a  backlog  of  projects 
ready  for  immediate  inauguration  If  eco- 
nomic developments  made  It  desirable. 

In  the  held  of  international  affairs,  the 
Congress  approved  the  Marshall  plan  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  part  the  DemocTrtU  plaved 
in  beatlwr  down  all  efforts  to  cripple  It  with 
amendments  It  asrreed  to  the  Ntwth  Atlan- 
tic Pact,  bindine  12  tree  nations  Into  a  de- 
fer.£ive  alliance,  and  to  millUrv  assistance 
of  those  nations  dedicated  to  the  purpose  erf 
the  Ur.i'ed  Nations  Charter  by  creating  a 
system  of  collective  self-defense  amon?  free 
countries.  The  record  of  h- w  the  Democrats 
In  the  Sena'e  uid  House  stood  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  tiiese  notable  efforts  to  stren^-then 
the  free  world  is  inspinne  I  think  It  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  factor  en  which  the  November 
elections  may  swTnjj — and.  of  course,  swing  In 
otir  direction  Conditions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  races  are  not  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  expect  the  Dem.K-rats  U)  hold  their 
present  Senate  membership  aiid  add  from 
two  to  four  seats 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  fighting  In  Korea, 
necessity  caused  the  Congress  to  revise  Its 
legislative  procram  Recognizing  the  ne*d 
for  quick  but  »i*e  acth  n.  it  wrote  the  De- 
fense Pr  durtlon  Act  of  I»,V).  denifc-ned  to 
absorb  the  sh(X-k  of  a  strontrlv  increased  de- 
fense machir.e  without  disruotln^  the  Inter- 
nal economy  Earlit-r  it  had  approved  unl- 
acatlon  of  the  services  and  the  establishment 
of  a  radar  fence  around  the  Nation 

There  were  n.any  other  accomplishments 
by  the  Senate  and  Blghty-nrst  Contrreas  e<jm- 
pletuu'  a  pr.jU'J  ri-cord  of  lnu-llnff>iit  service 
to  the  immediate  welfare  and  for  the  security 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  roust  all  redouble  our  efforts  now  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  a  Cjngress  that  will 


support  the  Praaktent  and  will  press  forward 

along  constructive  lines. 

Democracy  does  not  begin  at  the  top. 
Democracy  begins  with  the  people  and  it 
can  function  only  If  the  people  make  known 
their  opinion  and  their  wishes. 

We  urge  every  one  of  ycu — every  man  ar.d 
woman — to  register  and  to  vote  in  November. 
Now,  more  than  at  any  time  in  oiu-  history, 
we  should  exercise  this  basic  right  of  citi- 
zenship. We  ahould  vote  in  November,  not 
only  to  strengthen  our  own  Government,  but 
In  order  to  show  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world — yes.  even  thoae  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain— that  our  system  of  democracy  is  strung 
and  virile. 

The  Republicans  seem  anxious  to  make  Ko- 
rea the  Issue.  We  will  meet  them  on  that 
ground.  Back  ot  the  events  In  Korea 
stretches  the  lone;  history  of  world  leader- 
ship by  American  Presidents — who  happened 
to  be  Deinocrata — as  they  sought  world  peace. 

On  that  page  is  written  the  name  ol  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  his  strugsle  with  a  little 
handful  o*  wUlfuI  men  over  the  League  of 
Nations. 

On  that  page  te  written  the  name  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  who  had  seen  the  fail- 
ure of  Wilson's  dream  and  set  himself  to 
achieve  a  better  outcome.  He  took  the  lead- 
ership for  the  United  Nations  and  he  lived 
almost  long  encru?rh  to  see  It  take  form. 

But  until  the  n.ime  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
was  written  on  thst  page,  the  United  Nations 
had  form,  but  little  else.  Was  It  to  die? 
Was  It  to  lie  crumbled  In  the  aw^t  where 
other  attempts  toward  world  federation  had 
fallen? 

President  Truman  .said.  "No  "  He  breathed 
life  into  that  inert  f.T-m.  He  saw  that  world- 
wide aggression  must  be  stopped  If  civiliza- 
tion Itself  was  to  survive  the  perils  of  an 
atomic  age.  He- saw— more  clearly  than 
any  man  I  know — that  If  aggression  was  to 
be  stopped,  it  could  only  be  stopped  bj*  many 
nations  acting  together.  He  laid  his  cause 
before  the  United  Nations. 

His  action  was  consistent  vrtth  his  whole 
foreign  policy.  By  the  Truman  doctrine, 
he  had  b.-ought  .strength  to  those  who  re- 
sisted communism  In  Greece  and  Turkey. 
By  the  .Marshall  plan,  he  had  encouraged  the 
free  peoples  of  western  EXtrope.  By  the 
Berlin  airlift,  he  had  lifted  up  the  morale 
of  those  Germans  who  did  not  want  their 
land  overrun  by  the  hordes  of  Communist 
Russia.  By  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
military- assistance  program,  and  the  polnt-4 
plan,  he  had  continued  to  lay  stone  on  stone 
in  the  strticture  of  strength  for  a  free  world. 
7  say  to  you  tonight  that  the  Democratic 
Party  f^  ready  to  nu-et  the  Republican  Party 
on  any  battleground  that  its  leaders  can 
agree  upon.  They  are  divided  on  social  se- 
nirtty,  divided  on  Isolationism,  divided  on 
the  virtues  of  slander,  divided  on  the  path 
to  peace. 

We,  at  least,  know  where  we  are  going  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  we  will  need  the  help  of  forward- 
looking  voters  In  every  city  and  crossroads 
of  our  Nation.  We  plead  that  you  hold  fast 
to  the  gains  already  achieved  ajid  stand  be- 
side President  Truman  as  he  leads  us  onward 
to  a  peaceful  world. 


Scare  Baybf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GSoauA 
tS  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKJITATIVBS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr  Speaker. 

the  American  people  are  aware  of  the 


disastrous  results  which  will  follOT  If 
hoarding  and  scare  buying  occui-  en  a 
large  scale  in  this  country.  On  August 
14,  195C.  the  LaLhonia  Exchange  Club,  ol 
Lithonia,  Ga..  adopted  a  resoluiun  urg- 
in ;  that  in  thi.s  period  of  crLsis  every, 
one  a.Scii.sL  in  keeping  dowTi  inflation  and 
preventing  scarcities  by  refu-sin?  to  pur- 
chase on  a  hoarding  or  scare-buying 
bajsis. 

This  resolution  Ls  in  keeping  with  the 
prevailing  sentiment  m  the  Fifth  Con- 
gres-sional  District  of  Georgia.  The 
Lithonia  Exchange  Club  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  action  In  adopting  this 
resolution. 

Under  leave  previously  granted.  I  in- 
sert this  resolution  herewith  as  a  pait  of 
my  remarks; 

This  organization  urges  that  all  citizens  be 
level-headed  Americans:  l^eedom  Is  every- 
body's Job.  Hoarding  and  scare  buying  Is 
unnecessary.  It  causes  the  sort  of  damage  to 
our  economy  which  the  enemies  of  our  way 
of  life  want. 

We  are  unpatriotic  If  we  heard  A  rush  to 
buv  any  Item  forces  prices  up.  This  causes 
excessive  spending  for  living  cfwnmodllies. 
It  produces  scarcities  and  inflation.  It  Is 
costly  and  dangerous. 

There  is  no  basis  for  honrdlnc:  and  panic 
buying.  Such  action  is  stupid  and  foolish. 
We  der>ply  regret  there  exists  tix>se  In  our 
community,  our  State  who  will  aid  the  enemy 
of  America  by  stocking  up  on  Jt^ms  they  be- 
lieve may  be  In  short  supply  If  we  iro  to  war. 
Therefore  this  orr«nl»atlon  respectfully  re- 
quests that  those  leaders  In  top  position-s  In 
City,  State  and  National  Governme.^♦  take 
what  necessary  steps  are  ?}eces»ary  to  cur- 
tail hoarding,  profiteering,  and  inflation. 

We  ask  that  everyone  think  clearly  and  do 
all  he  can  to  aid  our  fighting  forces  now  In- 
volved in  battle  in  Korea. 

We  also  urge  that  our  leaders  take  any 
necessary  steps  to  again  place  In'o  action  the 
various  set-upe  to  safeguard  our  hanae  front. 
Civilian  defense  is  important.  Much  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  organized,  disciplined 
grot^  ot  men  and  women  striving  for  pro- 
tection ot  our  friends,  neighbors,  and  homes. 

That  the  leaders  might  know  that  the  good 
people  of  Lithonia.  Ca..  aie  pledged  to  aid  tha 
war  effort  In  every  m..nner  possible,  to  buy 
only  what  they  need,  and  to  be  available  in 
time  of  emergency,  we,  Uie  Exchange  Club  of 
Lithonia.  accept  these  resolutions  and  vote 
their  immediate  adoption. 


Speech  of  Hoa.  Aaroa  Jacoby,  of  Erook- 
lya,  N.  Y.,  NomhiatiBf  Hon.  Waher  A. 
Lynch  for  Governor,  at  the  Conveatica 
of  tile  Democratic  Party  io  Rochester, 
N.  Y,  September  7,  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUiiE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleaiiues.  the  Honorable  W.\ltir  A. 
Lynch,  ha.s  become  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  the  governorship  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  He  is  well  known  by 
everj'one  in  the  House  and  deeply  revered 
and  admired  by  tlie  Membeib  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Personally.  I  have  never  met  any  indi- 
vidual whose  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed  was  more  deeply  colored  than  his 
by  the  spirit  of  human  love  in  all  its 
highest  m.inifestations.  He  is  a  tender 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  and  a  true 
and  steadfast  friend.  His  nature  is  too 
generous  and  tolerant  to  countenance 
sectional  prejudice,  partisan  rancor,  or 
sectarian  bisotr>-.  One  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  his  life  was  when  he.  a  prac- 
ticing Christian,  was  presented  with  the 
good-citizen  award  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  in  recognition  of  his 
patriotism  and  zeal  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  maintain  and  protect  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy  in  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican liberalism. 

Good  nature,  humility,  and  benevo- 
lence radiate  from  him  as  light  and 
warmth  radiate  from  the  sun.  I  want 
to  personally  testify  to  that  fact.  When 
I  first  arrived  a  straneer  in  Washington 
in  the  cold  and  bleak  February  of  1949, 
I  found  in  Waiter  Lynch  a  mentor  and 
a  guide  to  the  practical  know-how  of 
getting  things  done  in  Washington.  His 
sage  advice,  his  homely  wisdom,  and  his 
expert  knowledge  of  Washington  tech- 
niques have  been  freely  extended  to  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  his  colleagues. 
It  was  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  sup- 
ported the  nomination  in  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Walter  A.  Lynch  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State. 

I  request  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Aaron 
L.  Jacoby  nominating  Congressman 
Lynch  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  by  the  favor  ol  my  colleagues  I 
speak  for  the  united  and  militant  democracy 
of  Kings  County.  Brooklyn,  the  impregnable 
citadel  of  democracy  has  given  to  D?m;  c  itic 
standard  bearers  of  yesteryear  naltTitles 
ranglne  from  250.000  to  upward  of  500,000. 
Brooklyn  assures  to  the  nominees  of  this 
convention  that  it  will  do  all  that  within 
Its  power  lies  to  match  the  latter  figure. 

We  foregather  in  this  delightful  presence 
in  response  to  a  mandate  of  the  enrolled 
Democrats  of  our  great  State.  The  tasks 
that  devolve  upon  this  convention  are  seri- 
ous and  sacred.  Here  we  shaU  select  not 
only  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
but  Indeed  the  next  Governor  of  New  York. 
On  November  7  next  the  electorate  will 
ratify  overwhelmingly  the  action  of  this  con- 
vention. They  will  do  so  cheerfuUy  because 
they  trust  the  Democratic  Party  and  approve 
Its  candidates.  They  will  do  so  eagerly  be- 
cause they  believe  In  our  party's  philosophy 
and  the  political  program  which  we  have 
evolved  to  give  that  philosophy  force  and 
effect. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  New  York 
must  be  restored  to  the  people. 

Tl-.e  people  know  that  during  the  20  years 
of  uninterrupted  Democratic  leadership  in 
Albany  our  State  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  forward  march  of  social  progress  and 
political  reform.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  three  greatest  governors  in  the  history 
of  any  commonwealth,  the  great  Empire 
Slate  acquired  a  heart  and  a  soul.  Under 
their  leadership  the  State  succored  the  dis- 
tressed and  aided  the  needy.  It  provided 
for  the  mentaUy  Ul  and  physically  ill.  the 
orphan  and  the  widow,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  aged.  The  record  offers  undisputed  and 
eloquent  testimony  of  our  party's  devotion 
to  the  public  weal. 

Almoet  all  major  achievements  in  labor, 
social,  liberal,  and  progressive  legislation 
have  Issued  from  Democratic  leadership. 
The  old-age  pension  la*,  the  Widow's  Pen- 


sion Act.  the  social-security  law,  the  un- 
employment insurance  law.  State  Labor  Re- 
latioris  Act.  Antilabor  Injunction  Act,  State 
Mediation  Act.  the  State  housing  and  slum 
clearance  law.  the  savings  bank-life  insur- 
ance law,  the  public  utility  regulation  law. 
These  are  but  a  few  from  the  endless  catalog. 
They  recite  only  some  of  the  goals  attained 
by  the  Democratic  governors,  beginning  with 
the  -Happy  Warrior,  "  Alfred  E  Smith.  He 
blazed  a  trail  lor  others  to  follow.  Unfail- 
ingly devoted  to  his  State  and  those  who 
dwell  within  its  borders,  he  gave  unstintedly 
of  himi>elf.  He  was  followed  by  the  great- 
est exponent  of  social  reform  in  political 
annals,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  gover- 
norship of  the  State  of  New  York  was  but 
a  proving  ground  for  him.  His  unsurpassed 
record  as  President  of  these  United  States 
will  .serve  as  a  shining  example  worthy  of 
emulation  to  any  who  may  one  day  occupy 
the  White  House. 

During  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  our  national  life,  while  the  world  was 
engaged  in  bitter  conflict.  KEaBEBT  H.  Leh- 
man, as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
labored  with  unflinching  courage  and  un- 
flagsing  zeal  to  give  New  York  a  humane  and 
business  administration.  His  term  of  office 
was  marked  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
government  by  $100.(X)0,000  and  upon  his 
departure  from  the  governorship  there  was 
a   surplus  of   $54,000,000  in   the   treasury  of 

the  State. 

We  must  follow  in  this  tradition — Smith. 
Roosevelt,  and  Lehman — an  American  epic — 
America  at  work. 

Smith.  Roosevelt,  and  Lehman — what  a 
wealth  of  rich  connotation.  Each  of  a  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasion.  Americans  all 
three  in  pursuit  of  American  Ideals 

Today  the  burden  placed  upon  this  con- 
vention Is  to  select  one  worthy  of  their  hon- 
ored names. 

When  we  reflect  upon  conditions  as  they 
exist  today,  more  particularly  in  benighted 
lands  lashed  by  distant  seas,  our  duty  be- 
comes increasingly  clear.  Half  the  world  is 
engulfed  in  a  night  of  ignorance  and  fear. 
Official  crime  flourishes.  The  authority  of 
brute  force  Is  supreme.  Right  is  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  chariots  of  power  Parts 
of  the  world  are  peopled  by  slaves  and  mas- 
ters. War  clouds  are  gathering.  The  ideals 
and  principles  of  American  democracy  are 
to  these  Communist-victimiaed  countries 
are  as  a  star  of  indescribable  glory  shining 
through  the  clouds  of  stcrm-rent  skies  upon 
a  see.  of  blocd.  The  Communist  enslaved  cry 
out  to  us  in  unmistakable  syUables  to  bring 
to  them  some  measure  of  relief.  These  cries 
are  a  warning  to  us  to  beware.  There  is 
danger,  too.  that  our  own  liberties  may  be 
threatened;  that  our  own  way  of  life  may  be 
destroyed. 

The  Immortal  spirits  whose  hands  guided 
the  infant  steps  of  this  Republic,  whose 
blood  consecrated  and  made  our  liberty's 
dearest  shrine  and  religious  freedom's  most 
sacred  altar,  cry  out  to  us  In  whose  hands 
the  further  destinies  of  this  Republic  have 
been  lodged  to  keep  the  faith,  to  carry  on,  to 
hold  high  the  banners  of  democracy. 

Our  National  Government  Is  meeting  the 
challenge  boldly 

The  times  demand  that  our  own  .State  gov- 
ernment be  in  complete  harmony  and  accord 
with  our  national  administration.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  prosecution  of  our 
country's  day-to-day  responsibilities  that 
a  sympathetic  State  government  be  restored 
to  Albany. 

The  times  require  rare  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. 

We  know  one  who  meets  the  test. 

We  urge  upon  this  convention  the  selec- 
tion of  one  who  through  the  years,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  in  storm  and  in  fair 
weather  has  given  of  himself  wholeheartedly 
to  the  service  of  his  State  and  country. 
Neither  tlie  baubles  of  wealth,  nor  the  pres- 


tige of  power  and  position  have  any  allure- 
menu  for  him.  Modest,  self-effacing,  he 
moves  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  acu  most 
effectively.  Diligent,  resourceful,  conscien- 
tious, and  painstaking,  he  has  made  incalcu- 
lable contribuUons  toward  the  betterr-eni  of 
our  soc.'ety 

The  product  of  our  teeming  city,  his  for- 
mal education  was  completed  at  Fordham 
University  School  of  Law.  Such  were  his 
achievements  at  the  bar,  that  early  in  his 
professional  career  he  was  appointed  a  New 
York  City  magistrate  In  1938  his  excep- 
tional talents  served  him  and  the  State  of 
New  York  most  fruitfully  as  a  delegate  to  the 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
His  abilities  and  contributions  as  a  member 
ot  the  convention  whose  labors  were  directed 
toward  a  revision  of  our  State  constitution. 
attract<?d  wide  attention.  As  a  consequence 
he  was  urged  to  stand  for  election  as  a  can- 
dlcate  for  Congress. 

As  a  Tiember  of  the  Bankine  and  Currency 
Ccmmittee  in  the  early  days  of  his  congrcs- 
slon;:I  career,  he  labored  tirelessly  in  the 
preparation  of  'eeislation  to  curtail  inflation 
and  was  a  most  effective  advocate  of  price 
and  rent  controls.  Perhaps  he  was  persuaded 
by  causes  and  reasons  other  than  those  that 
occur  to  one  as  obvious.  Could  it  be  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  sacrifice  that  the  flower 
of  our  youth  were  called  upon  to  make  m 
those  bitter,  trying,  uncertain  years'*  Could 
it  be  that  as  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
gave  her  only  two  sons  t<  the  service  of  their 
country — one  as  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force 
and  another  as  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  that  he  was  unwittingly  or  sub- 
consciously activated  toward  this  end? 

Later  he  won  high  praise  for  his  lat)ors  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Commitee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Construction  He  was  unani- 
mously selected  by  the  House  Democrats  to 
serve  on  the  important  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1943  and  has  been  a  most  use- 
ful member  since  then. 

He  ha.s  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  myriads 
who  ask  little  legislative  aid  in  the  conflict 
of  life  because  of  his  generous  and  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  their  well-being,  as  re- 
vealed by  his  leadership  in  preparing  legis- 
lation for  broader  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  instirance.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
maritime  workers  in  the  unemployment-in- 
surance program  Due  to  his  incessant  la- 
bors 11.000,000  more  of  our  citizens  were 
added  to  the  rolls  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  social  security  One  and  one- 
half  million  people  In  our  own  State  will  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  ol  his  unceasing  ef- 
forts on  their   behalf. 

Almost  single-handed  he  fought  aeainst 
the  inclusion  of  the  antilabor  Knowland 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  He 
alone  of  the  12  conferees  refused  to  sign  the 
conference  report  on  the  social -security  bill 
because  it  excluded  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability Insurance.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  consluered  a  measure 
lor  the  taxation  of  life-insurance  companies 
which  since  1947  have  paid  no  income  taxes. 
As  a  result  of  a  formula  devised  by  him,  the 
coffers  of  the  Federal  Trea.sury  would  be  en- 
riched  by  some  1 163.000.000. 

His  greatness  lies  in  the  deep  strength  of 
his  humanities.  His  deep  religiosity  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  nature  move  him  to  broad. 
generous  humanitarian  Impulses.  Ke  was 
presented  with  the  good  citizen  award  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  "in  recognition 
of  his  patriotism  and  zeal  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  maintain  and  protect  the  blessings 
of  democracy  in  the  spirit  cf  American  lib- 
eralism: his  devotion  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  without  regard  to  race,  creed. 
or  position,  in  his  endeavor*!  for  the  social. 
philanthropic,  and  spiritual  advancement  ot 
the  cua.inumty.' 
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Brooklfn  ccanmends  to  the  favorable  con- 
■kSanUon  ot  thU  convention  one  who  will 
lead  the  forces  of  democracy  into  battle  un- 
alrald.  for  the  achievement  of  thoae  goals, 
to  which  we  have  directed  oxir  talents  and 
energies  and  engaged  oxir  hearts  and  minds. 

Confident  that  he  wUl  so  acquit  himself 
as  to  earn  the  favor  and  deserve  the  approval 
and  approbation  of  a  gruteful  and  dUcrlml- 
natlng  citizenry.  Brooklyn  Is  honored  to 
nominate  for  governor,  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
able  Judge,  distinguished  leglAlalor,  stalwart 
I>?mccrat.  sterling  American — Congressman 
Waltes  a.  Ltwch. 


One   of  America's   Worst   Security  Ruks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  Septemb'^r  22',  1950 

Mr.  McCARTHTf  Mr  President.  I 
aak  unaiumous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  stalemrnt  in 
regard  to  what  I  consider  one  of  Amer- 
ica's worst  security  risks. 

There  belog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecciD,  as  follows: 

AaMflean  industry  la  belntt  furccd  to  pro- 
due«  vital  war  n  alerial,  including  suiDS  uf 
our  top-s«^ret  military  and  nuvsi  weapons, 
lo  plant*  under  the  complete  domination  of 
the  Communists. 

Bone  of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  in 
tbls  eountry.  as  well  as  hundreds  of  smaller 
ones,  are  compelled  by  law  to  bargain  collec- 
tlTely  with  a  union  whose  leaders  have  t>een 
cfnclally  declared  enemies  of  the  United 
States 

These  Industrial  establlshmenu  produce 
weapons,  Instruments,  and  materials  which 
are  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Communlst-Ied  union  with  which 
they  are  compelled  to  barKaln  collectively  Is 
the  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  hereinafter  referred  to 
simply  as  the  UiZ 

Seven  UE  officials  were  recently  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to  lay. 
under  oath,  whether  or  not  they  are  Com- 
munists. Among  the  seven  were  the  two  top 
undisputed  bosses  of  the  UE.  JHmes  Matles, 
who  holds  the  position  of  UE  director  of 
organization,  and  Julius  Emspak,  who  Is  UE 
general  secretary-treasurer.  Despite  this  UE 
record  of  defiance  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  industrial  concerns — large 
and  small — are  compelled  by  the  procedures 
uf  the  NatUinal  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
bargain   with  these  UK  leaders. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  UE  was  expelled 
from  the  CIO  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  a 
Communist -dominated  organization.  The 
resolution  of  expulsion,  adopted  oti  November 
2.  1949,  declared:  "We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
within  the  family  of  CIO  the  Communist 
Party  masquerading  as  a  labor  union." 
Stronger  language  has  never  been  tised  to 
indict  the  UE  The  representatives  of  this 
union,  which  has  been  declared  by  a  respon- 
sible labor  union  federation  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mask  for  the  Commimlst  Party, 
are  supported  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  In  their  richt  to  sit  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  the  representatives  of  responsible 
American  Industries. 

In  urgln*;  the  expulsion  of  the  UE  from 
the  CIO.  Philip  Murray  who  did  an  excellent 
Job  In  this  respect,  declared:  "They — the  UE 
Communist    leaders — dare    not    stand    upon 


their  dirty  feet  and  give  any  expression  of 
opposition  to  anything  that  the  Soviets  are 
doing.  They  are  Inbred  with  a  feeling  of 
hatred  against  democratic  Institutions  and 
democratic  countries.  •  •  •  They  would 
spread  their  doctrine  of  fear  and  hatred 
among    the    people    of    the    United    States. 

•  •  •  If  our  country  were  enguUed  in 
another  war— and  God  forbid  that  It  ever 
should  be — they  would  go  underground  and 
undermine  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of   America   and   this   Government  of   ours. 

•  •  •  Their  allegiances  are  pledged  to  a 
foreign  government."  These  words  were  not 
spoken  by  any  "lahor-baltlr.g.  unlon-bustlng 
Wi-ll  street  reactionary"  They  were  the 
meausured  words  of  an  outraged  leader  of  or- 
ganized labcr.  This  CIO  action  Is  encourag- 
ing proof  that  re£:3onslble  labor  leaders  are 
exerting  Samsonlan  efTorts  to  destroy  Com- 
munist Influence  In  labor  unions. 

Nevertheless,  the  representatives  of  West- 
Inghouse.  General  Electric,  and  Sylvanla  are 
called  upon  by  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
sit  at  the  bargaining  table  with  traitors  of 
the  stripe  depicted  In  the  colorful,  but 
who'ly  accurate,  language  of  Fhlllp  Murray 

Letting  loose  a  final  blast  ajcalnst  the  UE 
leaders,  Philip  Murray  declared:  "This  Is  not 
a  fight  over  trade-unlonltm.  and  these  hypo- 
crites who  pretend  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
ilgbt  over  trade-union  policies  are  lying — 
they  nre  lying  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they 
are  lying  out  of  the  plu  cf  their  dirty  b«ni<»s. 
and  they  know  It  " 

If  PhIMp  Murray  was  right  In  declaring 
that  the  Issue  was  not  one  of  trade-union- 
ism or  trade-union  policies,  and  if  the  CIO 
eonventtcn  was  correct  In  deccrtblng  the  UK 
as  "the  Communist  Party  masquerading  aa 
a  labor  union,"  why  must  ths  IfUtB  treat 
the  UE  as  a  bona  fide  Isbor  union?  Why 
miut  IndustrlallsU  negottste  collective-bar- 
gaining  contracu  with  traitors  under  the 
fiction  that  they  are  negotiating  with  honest 
labor-union  representatives? 

This  country  Is  now  enjcged  In  a  war,  a 
war  that  may  any  day  assume  global  propor- 
tions. Our  entire  national  policy  Is,  presum- 
ably. In  the  process  of  being  geared  to  the 
possibility  that  world  war  III  Is  not  far  off. 
At  the  heart  of  our  American  hopes  and  con- 
fidence lies  the  belief  In  our  ability  to  out- 
produce any  power  or  combination  of  powers 
which  may  decide  to  make  war  against  us. 
Short  In  manpower  though  we  may  be,  we 
believe  that  we  are  long  in  Industrial 
resources. 

We  shall  be  negligent  beyond  belief  If  we 
continue  to  ptrmlt  traitors  to  hold  the  lead- 
ership of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  are  employed  tu  Industries  which 
are  vital  to  our  defense  and  even  to  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  free  people. 

To  Illustrate  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  electrical  Industry  In  which  the  UE  Is 
recognized  as  a  collectlve-bartjalulng  agency, 
let  us  take  the  billion-dollar  corporation,  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

Diu-lng  World  War  II  General  Electric  pro- 
duced more  war  materials,  Includlug  elec- 
tronic devices  and  instruments  which  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  layman, 
than  aiiy  other  industrial  establishment  in 
this  country.  A  mere  Uitt.iag  of  these  mate- 
rials, devlcett,  and  Instruments  would  con- 
tain words  which  are  unintelligible  to  the 
average  American.  Not  only  is  the  highest 
scientific  skill  and  efficiency  required  for 
their  production — to  say  nothing  of  the 
miracles  of  Industrial  management — but  the 
unqualified  loynlty  of  all  those  engaged  In 
thefr  manufacture  is  an  absolute  prerequi- 
site. Any  sabotage  which  produces  a  "dud" 
may  mean  loes  uf  life  among  our  fighting 
men  at  the  battle  front.  Traitors  and  those 
who  follow  the  leadership  of  traitors  should 
be  as  far  rem.ived  from  the  manufacture  of 
these  essential  Instruments  of  our  national 
security  as  u  Is  possible  for  government  and 
management  tu  remove  them,  whether  this 


means  to  remove  them  from  the  assembly 
lines,  the  research  laboratories,  or  the  "coilec- 
tlve-bargaining"  table.  One  Klaus  Fuclvs  is 
one  traitor  too  many.  One  Julius  Emspak 
or  one  James  Matles  Is  one  tool  of  Moscow 
too  many.  One  anonymous  saboteur  on  the 
assembly  line  Is  one  risk  too  many 

A  few  days  ago.  General  Electric  slsned  a 
collective-bargaining  contract  with  the  UE 
which  covered  some  45  of  Its  plants  and 
37,000  of  Its  employees.  Although  this  con- 
tract was  negotiated  and  concluded  in  com- 
pliance with  the  procedures  of  the  NLRB,  It 
was  an  agreement  In  which  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  represented  the  Interests  of 
the  Kremlin  To  assume  that  a  Communist- 
dominated  union,  such  as  the  UE.  represents 
the  Interest*  of  the  employees,  management, 
the  stockholders,  or  the  United  States  is  an 
Inexcusable  perversion  of  plain  facts.  If  "the 
Communist  Party  masquerading  as  a  labor 
union"  cannot  be  tolerated  In  the  family  of 
CIO.  why  should  it  be  tolerated  Inside  the 
plants  of  General  Electric.  Sylvanla,  General 
Motors.  Weatlnghotise.  or  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America? 

The  recently  signed  collective  bargaining 
contract  between  the  UU  and  General  Elec- 
tric covered  the  lalters  giant  planu  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  trie.  Pa  .  where  the 
company  is  at  present  manufacturing  such 
vital  defenre  products  as  turbines,  motors, 
ordnance,  and  electronics  equipment. 

In  the  Ocnsrsl  Klectrlc  plsnt  at  Lynn. 
Mass.,  not  covered  In  this  recent  labor  eon- 
tract,  there  U  a  UE  local  with  »ovm  «  ooO 
members  (The  OE  establishment  at  Lynn 
la  new  cngsfsd  in  the  msnufscturc  of  jet 
srvftnes  and  radar  equipment  )  These  6. COO 
employees  of  OenernI  Electric  follow  the 
long-exposed  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  masqiieradlng  under  the  guise  nf  the 
UE  Contract  or  no  contract,  this  UE  local 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  a  danger  spot  In  national 
security. 

Al'Ogether,  the  UE  today  has  from  300.000 
to  250,000  members  at  work  In  the  electrical 
Induiitry  of  the  United  States. 

Last  spring,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  warned  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  the  Communists  have 
stepped  up  their  activity  In  our  basic  indus- 
tries, and  he  p<jlnted  specifically  to  the  elec- 
trical indiutry  as  one  of  the  places  where 
this  has  occurred,  remarking  that  '48  per- 
cent of  the  party  membership  is  in  the  basic 
Industry  of  this  country,  as  in  this  manner 
they  would  be  able  to  sabotage  essential  in- 
dustry In  vital  defense  areas  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency." 

For  a  long  time.  It  has  been  fashionable  to 
condemn  the  Communist  leadership  of  a 
union  in  one  breath,  and  to  flatter  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  same  union  In  another  breath 
by  declaring  that  the  latter  are,  of  course, 
gocd  and  loyal  Americans. 

Today,  however,  the  employees  In  the  elec- 
trical Indtutry  have  an  alternative  to  the  UE. 
It  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  any  reaton  what- 
soever for  them  to  follcw  and  support  the 
Corhmunlst  leadership  of  the  UE  The  Inter- 
national Union  or  Electrical  Workers, 
CIO.  known  as  the  lUl,  Is  one  of 
the  employees'  alternatives,  wherever  and 
whenever  they  wixh  to  repudiate  the  UB 
agents  of  the  Kremlin.  The  lUE  Is  antl-Com- 
munlst 

When  200.000  to  250.000  members  continue 
to  support  the  Matles-Emspak  Communist 
machine  of  the  UE.  it  Is  time  to  take  another 
look  at  the  alleged  "solid"  Americanism  '  of 
the  rank  and  flle  It  is  no  loncer  a  mntter  of 
any  serious  dispute  that  the  leadership  of  all 
the  unions  which  have  been  expelled  from 
the  CIO  owes  Its  first  and  only  allegiance  to 
the  masters  of  a  foreign  power  which  Is  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  the  United  States.  The 
rank  and  file.  In  the  UE  or  any  other  union, 
which  supports  such  a  treasonable  leadership. 
must  share  the  criminal  responsibility  ad- 
hering thereto,  regardless  of  the  alleired  pa- 
triotism or  Ignorance  of  the  rank  and   file. 
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There  are  no  mitigating  circumstances  In  the 
preeent  state  of  world  affairs.  Innocence  can 
no  longer  be  claimed  on  grounds  oi  Ignorance. 
The  exposure  of  the  UE  as  a  Communist- 
dominated  organization  has  been  too  com- 
plete to  leave  room  for  any  doubts. 

The  mo6t  recently  published  volume  of 
hearings  of  the  congressional  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  released  the  end  of 
September  1950.  contains  overwhelming  and 
conclusive  proof  of  the  Communist  character 
of  the  UE. 

One  of  the  key  witnesses  In  this  latest  ex- 
posure of  the  UE  was  Victor  Decaviich.  For 
almost  10  years.  Decavltch  was  a  member  of 
the  UE.  rising  eventually  to  the  position  cf 
one  of  the  UE  International  vice  presidents 
by  virtue  of  his  position  as  president  of  UE 
district  7,  which  embraces  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

As  a  member  of  the  UE  International  ex- 
ecutive board,  Victor  Decavltch  had  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  all  the  top  leaders 
Of  the  UE  As  president  of  UE  district  7, 
he  knew  all  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  field 
organizers  and  Intemutlcnal  representatives 
personally  He  himself  had  signed  up  as 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  He  was, 
therefore.  In  a  position  to  testify  of  his  own 
first-hand  knowledge  concerning  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  the  UE.  In  hi*  sworn 
testimony,  be  said:  "Within  the  UE— I  am 
speaking  of  paid  people  wcn-king  in  UE  to- 
da7— thsy  art  090  percent  Cotnniunlsts. 
That  Is  no  aagieratlon.  That  Is  basically 
the  God's  Iran  as  far  as  the  UE  u  con- 
cernsd" 

Earilsr  this  yesr.  Mstt  Cvetlc  siso  twttAMl 
bsfort  ths  congrtsslonst  Commltus  oa  Vn- 
American  Activities  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  membership  of  the  UE  Iaa4a*i 
In  PenruylvanU.  Cvetlc  was  for  many 
years  an  undercover  agent  of  the  FBI  in 
Pittsburgh  and.  like  Decavltch.  was  sble  tx) 
testify  of  his  own  first-hand  knowledge  that 
the  UE  lenders  In  his  area  were  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

In  previous  congressional  hearings  such 
former  UE  officials  as  James  Conroy.  of  New 
York,  and  S  M.  Vottls,  of  Schenectady  (both 
of  whom  were  one-time  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party),  have  helped  to  swell  the  Im- 
mense volume  of  Irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  present  UE  leaders  are  traitors  to  their 
country. 

The  following  paragraphs  which  give  an 
account  of  the  fraudulent  beginning  of  UE 
Local  301  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y,  are  based 
upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  S.  M.  Vottls. 
who  was  speaking  from  first-hand  knowledge. 
UE  Local  301  Is  among  the  most  important 
in  the  entire  union.  Its  membership,  during 
World  War  II.  reached  the  figure  of  some 
27.000.  Today  there  are  about  13.000  em- 
ployees of  General  Electric  at  Schenectady 
who  are  covered  by  the  recently  signed  con- 
tract with  the  UE. 

Julius  Emspak.  Identified  by  Louis  Budenz 
as  the  "Comrade  Juniper'  of  the  Communist 
Party,  pot  hU  start  In  UE  Local  301.  Com- 
munut  Leo  Jandreau  has  been  the  big  shot 
In  the  local's  aflalrs  for  many  years. 

The  fraud  by  which  the  CommunUts  took 
over  control  of  the  union  In  the  GE  plant  at 
Schenectady  Is  illustrative  of  some  of  theu: 
unscrupulous  tactics. 

In  May  1935  Israel  Amter.  then  New  York 
State  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party, 
went  to  Schenectady,  where  he  gathered  a 
smell  group  of  GE  employees  and  local  Com- 
munists together  to  confer  on  strategy. 

At  this  meeting  Amter  appointed  Sadie 
Dcran.  local  Communist  Party  organizer,  to 
direct  the  strategy  of  taking  over  the  union 
In  the  GE  plant.  She  was  In  Schenectady 
until  late  In  1936  when  the  party  sent  Doro- 
thy Loeb  and  Joseph  Klein  to  replace  her. 
In  recent  years,  Dorothy  Loeb  has  written 
the  latK^r  news  column  of  the  Dally  Worker. 
Later  on  the  Schenectady  Communists 
were  told  that  they  would  receive  the^  in- 


structions on  union  matters  from  James 
Matles.  In  1936.  the  Communist  Party 
strength  in  Schenectady  was  a  half-dozen 
active  members,  and  the  union  had  enrolled 
l)etween  250  and  300  members  m  the  GE 
plant.  With  this  negligible  Etrength,  a  half- 
doeen  obscure  employees  set  about  to  pit 
their  force  against  a  billion-doUar  corpora- 
tion. 

After  learning  that  approximately  3.500 
dues-paying  union  members  would  be  re- 
quired, before  the  NLRB  in  Washington 
would  authorize  a  collective  bargaining  elec- 
tion, the  half-dozen  Communist  zealots  sat 
down  night  after  night  to  make  out  that 
many  fraudulent  union  cards  and  dues  re- 
ct'pts.  They  simply  copied  names  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  telephone  directories  of  the 
vicinity 

Th'  NLRB  then  sent  its  representative, 
one  John  Moore,  from  Washington.  Mr. 
Moore  took  a  casual  glance  at  the  fraudu- 
lent cards  and  ordered  an  election.  The 
Communists  won  the  election,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  they  have  dominated 
the  union  local  at  the  GE  plant, 

UE  Local  No,  301  at  Schenectady  is  looked 
upon  as  something  of  the  "mother  local" 
throughout  the  UERMWA  Reliable  wit- 
nesses report  that  the  Communist  Party  has 
pursued  a  course  of  relenllcts  determination 
to  retain  control  of  the  local  regard  lens  of 
coet,  having  sent  In  scores  of  organizrrx  ar.d 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  whenever  its  xrip 
seemed  threatened.  Probably  no  other  in- 
dustrial plant  In  the  United  States  Is  nvore 
important  to  the  national  defense  than  ths 
OI  plant  At  Sebenecudy. 

vz  couuvwimrt  JAtLro  ros  D«:nrr«*rTNo 

AMBSICAM    rLAO 

ThU  country  has  penal  ststutes  which  for- 
bid the  deseerstton  of  the  American  Oag  by 
using  It  as  a  receptacle  for  the  placing  or 
depositing  of  money. 

On  many  occasions,  UE  Communist  leaders 
have  shown  their  contempt  for  both  the 
American  flag  and  the  jjenal  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  not  at  all  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  CommunlsU  have 
only  one  loyalty,  the  Soviet   Union. 

Eight  mernbers  of  UE  Local  No  441.  Eliza- 
beth. N  J.,  were  round  guilty  of  violating  the 
statute  which  expressly  forbids  the  use  of  the 
American  flag  as  a  receptacle  for  dep>osltlng 
money.  Charles  MacLaren.  president  of  lo- 
cal No,  441,  was  among  thnse  found  guilty 
of  this  offense.  The  others  were  Charles 
Pecukaltles.  Elmer  StafTord,  Wesley  Mitchell, 
Walter  Pidgeon.  Bert  Eckstein.  Hadley  Dag- 
gett, and  William   Karp, 

In  finding  them  guilty.  Presiding  Justice 
Henry  H.  Curran  of  Special  Sessions  In  New 
York  said :  "This  is  a  shocking  and  disgrace- 
ful way  to  use  the  American  flag," 

These  UE  leaders  of  local  441  were  march- 
ing in  the  Communist  May  Day  parade  in 
New  York  City  at  the  time  of  their  violation 
of  the  statute  respecting  the  American  flag. 
(That  fact  alone  U  evidence  enough  of  their 
Communist  sympathies.)  The  eight  of  them 
carried  a  large  American  flag  and  shouted  to 
spectators  along  the  line  of  the  Communist 
auu'ch  to  toaa  coins  Into  It. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
march  in  Union  Square,  the  flag  contained 
only  SSa  38  in  coins,  but  these  eight  able- 
bodied  men  were  allowing  the  center  of  the 
flag  to  drag  In  the  dirt  of  the  streets.  They 
were  promptly  arretted  by  Patrolman  Edward 
Cooley. 

The  penalty  for  this  desecration  cf  the  flag 
ranges  as  high  as  1  year  m  prison  and  a  hne 
of  S500. 

Although  he  found  all  of  the  men  guilty. 
Special  Sessions  Judge  Curran  sentenced 
only  three  of  the  ringleaders — MacLaren, 
Stafford,  and  Mitchell— to  JiiU  terms.  lUe 
others  received  suspended  sentences. 

In  proncuncirg  sentence.  Judge  Curran 
said:    "Cur    flag   is   not    merely    a   piece    of 


cloth.  Old  Glory  cannot  be  dragged  in  the 
dirt  of  the  streets.  Ordinary  decency  and 
respect  would  have  prevented  such  an 
occurrence." 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  these  eight 
leaders  of  local  441  have  had  other  affilia- 
tions with  Communist  enterprises  than  their 
marching  in  the  Communist  May  Day  parade. 
MacLaren,  Stafford,  Mitchell.  Pidgeon,  and 
Eckstein  have  sent  greetings  to  the  Com- 
munist Party's  newspaper,  the  Daily  Worker. 
Mitchell  has  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
Clril  Rights  Congress,  a  Communist -front 
organization  which  has  been  listed  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

UE    LE-IDEHS   IN    COMSTCNIST    PAaTT    C01«VE«Ti0W 

UE  Local  601  ( Westinghouse  In  East  Pitts- 
bureh  >  has  made  the  charge  that  the  fol- 
lowing L'E  leaders  were  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Communist  Party 
in    1948: 

John  T,  Bernard,  legislative  director  of 
UE  district  6,  former  Member  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  and  prominent  in  scores 
of   Communist-front   orsanlzatlons. 

William  Bonaflde.  organizer  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  shop  unit  In  local  409.  Newark. 

N.  J 

Nell  Brandt,  vice  prenlrtent  of  New  Jersey 
InduKtrtal  Union  Council  and  International 
representative  of  UE  district  4 

Npt  Cohen,  executive  board  member  rtf  TJt 
I'K-nl  475  and  former  member  of  the  national 
cwmrr.itire  of  the  Commi'nlst  Party 

Diivid  Dsvis,  bu«ineM  t»«ri.t  of  UE  Local 
l.'ii,  Phili»d«li>hU,  ni.d  mrmt)«r  of  the  rui- 
tli/Wkl  commute*  of  th*  t.inmuiiui  Party 

Julius  Emspak.  s^-crrtary- treasurer  of  the 
UEKMWA  and  icienufled  as  "Comrad*  Junl- 
jMfr     by  Umu  Budenz 

Wiilum  W  Hiil,  pretldent  of  UI  Uxal 
130.   Baiiimore.   Md. 

John  Leio,  president  of  UE  Local  103,  Cam- 
den.  N    J 

Robert  Logsdon,  international  representa- 
tive ol  UE  district  8,  St    Louu. 

James  Lustig.  representative  of  tJE  dis- 
trict 4, 

William  E.  Mauseth,  organizer  of  Ul  dis- 
trict   12.   Minnesota. 

James  McLeish,  president  of  UE  district  4. 

William  Sentner.  president  of  UE  district  8. 

Ted  Smorodin.  representative  of  UE  Local 

103. 

Edward  Wiggan.  representative  of  UE  dis- 
trict   12,   Minnesota. 

Josephine  Willard,  executi'-e  board  mem- 
ber of  UE  Local  203.  Bridgeport.  Conn 

Ruth  Young,  secretary-treasurer  of  UE  dU- 
trict  4 

UE  Local  601  challenged  these  17  UE 
leaders  to  deny  that  they  were  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party 

The  charges  of  local  601  mean  that  more 
than  6  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the  last 
national  convention  o!  the  Cvimmunlst  Party 
(1948)  were  leaders  of  the  UERMWA  Out 
of  a  total  of  275  delegates  from  ail  parts  of 
the  United  States.  17  were  UE  leaders 

Aside  from  the  salaried  functionaries  of 
the  Communist  Party  (organizers,  editors, 
secretaries,  etc  i  who  naturally  constituted 
the  largest  group  of  delegates,  the  UERMWA 
was  the  most  largely  represented  orgaiUza- 
tion  in  the  1948  national  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party, 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
there  are  scores  of  officers  and  organizers 
on  the  UE  payroll  who  are  little  or  noth- 
ing more  than  Communist  Party  organizers 
masquerading  as  labor  umca  functionaries. 
This  disproporti'..nat»  number  of  UE  lead- 
ers who  were  delegates  to  tlie  national  con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party  is  striking 
confirmation  of  this  knowledge.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  top  Communist 
Party  figures  are  deiegates  to  the  party's 
biennial  convention- 
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TT.e  IMS  national  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  the  fourteenth  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  convened  In  the  ballroom  of 
the  Riverside  Plaza  Hotel.  West  Seventy- 
third  Street  off  Broadway.  New  York  City,  on 
the  morning  of  August  8,  1SH8. 

E.ery  precaution  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  keep  secret  the  Identities  of 
the  275  delegates  to  this  biennial  conven- 
tion. Even  well-known  Communist  Party 
fl^tires  were  compelled  to  produce  their  cre- 
dentials. The  credentials  committee  was 
cconpcscd  of  Steve  Nelson.  Albert  Lannon 
(real  name  Vlteri).  and  Joseph  Dougher. 
This  credentials  committee  worked  under  the 
clofe  supervision  of  Sidney  Stein  and  Claudia 
Jones.  At  the  close  of  each  session,  all  rec- 
ords of  attending  delegates  were  Impoundfd 
for  the  nlsfht  and  taken  to  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  they  were  viralched  over  by 
special  agents  of  the  Russian  MVD. 

Despite  these  elaborate  precautions,  the 
Identities  of  all  the  delegates  are  known  to 
Government  agencies  and  others. 

rt  srppORT  or  coNvicrrt)  comicttkists 

For  the  time  being,  the  Communist  Party 
has  concentrated  must  of  its  attention  upon 
the  defense  of  Its  11  convicted  leaders.  Dtir- 
Ing  and  after  the  trial,  the  party  has  or- 
ganised fronts,  protests,  and  demonstrations 
to  agitate  for  Its  leaders'  release. 

On  June  3,  Judge  Medina  sent  three  of  the 
Commimlst  defendants  to  Jail  for  their  con- 
tumacious conduct  In  court.  The  behavior 
of  the  defendants  fand  their  counsel,  too) 
was  not  a  matter  of  hasty,  ill-considered  ac- 
tion. It  was  carefully  planned  and  coolly  cal- 
culated In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force 
Judge  Medina  to  commit  trial  error.  From 
theMnception  of  the  Communist  movement, 
there  has  been  a  deliberate  practice  of  bad 
courtroom  behavior  on  the  part  of  Commu- 
nist defendants  who  are  brought  before  the 
bar  of  "bou-.-geols"'  Justice. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  not  such  a  complete 
and  utter  fool  that  he  was  wholly  unaware 
of  these  Communist  tactics,  and  his  rtish  to 
denounce  the  court,  therefore,  meant  only 
one  thing.  1.  e  ,  that  Wallace  has  been  made 
captive  to  the  purposes  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  unlikely,  with  every 
passing  week,  that  innocent  '"liberals"  can  be 
drawn  Into  the  mesh  of  Communist  Party 
trickery.  Consequently,  those  who  are  now 
letting  out  loud  shrieks  of  indignation  and 
anfuith  over  the  conviction  of  the  11  defend- 
ants may  be  catalogued  as  Communist  Party 
members  or  the  most  willing  of  Communist 
Party  tools      Period ! 

The  following  leaders  of  the  USRMWA  put 
the  finger  on  themselves  by  their  vehement 
attacks  upon  Judge  Medina  fur  his  action  in 
Jailing  the  three  Commiuilst  defendants  In 
June: 

Clarence  Bingham,  president  of  UE  Local 
810,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Blycher  department  chairman  of 
UE  Local  Xm.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Kthel  Carpenter,  field  organiser  of  UE  dis- 
trict 4.  Newark,  N.  J. 

David  Davis,  business  representative  of  UE 
Local    155,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Ernest  DeMaio,  president  of  UE  district 
11  and  International  vice  president,  Chicago, 
BL 

JdkB  Dillon,  chief  steward  of  US  Local  448, 
Janey  City.  N.  J. 

Charles  Prank,  delegate  from  UB  Local  475, 
New  York. 

Jf»me«  Garry,  bu  ;inf  .^  m:in;ig^r  of  UE  Local 

1227.    New    York 

Fred  HauR.  Qeld  organljser  of  UE  district  7, 
Cleveland.   Ohio 

Herbert  Hlrsrhberg.  International  repre- 
sentative of  UE  district  7.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Sam  K:'.!iter,  bufllnw^  r^cnt  of  UE  Local 
475.  New  York. 


Harry  Kelner.  field  organizer  of  UE  district 

4.  Newark,  N  J. 

Koorken  Koortbojlan.  business  agent  of 
UE  Local  448,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Kres,  business  agent  of  Local  735, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

James  Lustlg.  representative  of  UE  district 
4,  New  York. 

Lucille  Margolin,  secretary  of  UE  Local  2C9. 
Brldgcpcrt.  Conn. 

Lem  Markland.  president  of  UE  district  7, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  International  vice 
president. 

Dave  Mates,  representative  of  UE  district 
9,  Detroit.  Mich. 

James  McLelch.  president  of  UE  district  4 
and  international  vice  president, 

Tom  Nelll.  field  organizer  of  UE  district  4. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Ernest  Pollock,  business  agent  of  UE  Local 
437,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Talmadge  Ra'.ey,  representative  of  UE  Local 
766,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Marie  J.  Reed,  business  agent  of  UE  Local 
735,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Henry  Rhine,  international  representative 
of  UE  district  1 

Tony  Rodriguez,  field  organlrer  of  UE  dis- 
trict 4.  Newark,  N,  J. 

Marcel  Scherer.  educational  director  of  UE 
district  4,  Newark.  N,  J 

David  Scribner,  UE  general  counsel.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Joe  Sheetz.  president  of  UE  Local  758, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Joe  Squires,  secretary  of  the  fair-practices 
committee  of  UE  district  4.  Newark,  N  J, 

Al  Steam,  business  manager  of  UE  Local 
430,  New  York. 

John  Thomas,  representative  of  UE  Local 
776.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Sam  Verano.  held  organizer  of  UE  disulct 
4.  Newark.  N   J 

Josephine  Willard,  member  of  executive 
board   of    UE   Local   203.   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Jack  Zucker.  organizer  of  UE  district  1. 

A  total  of  34  leaders  of  this  union  who 
have  publicly  recorded  them.selves  as  Com- 
munist Party  Etooges  in  attacking  Judge 
Medina,  showing  conclusively  that  it  is  a 
political  organization  subservient  to  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  political  character  of  the  UERMWA 
Is  revealed  further  by  the  violence  and 
abusiveness  of  the  statements  which  its 
leaders  have  prepared  for  the  Dally  Worker, 
Communist  Party  newspaper.  The  National 
Non-Partlsan  Committee  to  Delend  the 
Rights  of  the  12  Communist  Leaders  Is  the 
mi^st  important  of  the  Communist  fronts 
charged  with  agitating  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
victed Communist  leaders.  The  members 
of  this  committee  include  the  following 
prominent  UB  leaders:  David  Davis.  Brneet 
DeMaio.  Leo  Jandreau.  and  Ruth  Young. 

Paul  Robeson  and  Judge  Norval  K  Harris 
are  ccchairmen  cf  the  National  Non-Parti- 
san  Committee  to  Defend  the  Rights  of  the 
12  Communist  Leaders.  Robeson  is  known 
well  enough  for  his  pro-Soviet  activities. 
Judge  Norval  K.  Harris  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
Communist-front  fold.  This  Judge.  Inciden- 
tally, served  a  prison  sentence  for  stealing 
veterans'  checks  after  World  War  I. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  Is  Harold 
ChrlstofTel,  Communist  lender  of  the  Allls- 
Chalmers  strike  in  the  period  of  Communist 
sat}otage  strikes  during  the  days  of  the 
Staltn-Hltler  pact.  Other  well-known  Com- 
munists and  party  liners  on  the  crmmittee 
Include  Hui?h  Bry<«on.  Albert  Maltz,  Grant  W. 
Cakes,  Sam  Burt.  WEB  DuBols,  James  H. 
DurKln.  Bon  Ooki.  Uta  Hatjpn,  Vlto  Marcan- 
tonlo,  William  H  iward  Mellsh,  William  L. 
Patterson.  Oene  Weltflsh.  and  Donald  Hen- 
derson. 

It  requires  no  Intimate  nor  profound 
knowledge  to  realize  that  as  long  a.s  these 
representatives  of  Mosc<  w  continue  to  dic- 
tate the  labor  policies  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 


lion workers  in  strategic  American  plants  we 
face  a  dangerous  ftnd  possibly  a  trade  .Mtua- 
tlon.     It  should  be  changed  Immediately. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  provides  that 
unless  the  union  heads  file  a  non-Communist 
afBdavlt,  the  union  shall  not  be  recceniZ'-d 
as  the  tiargalnlng  agent.  It  also  provide* 
heavy  penalties  for  those  who  file  false  aS- 
davtt« — penalties  In  the  form  of  fines  and 
Jail  sentences. 

The  question  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  answered  at  this  time 
is:  "Why  has  not  the  Justlc?  Department 
St  irted  prosecution  on  these  false  affidavits?" 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  toTestigation  ha* 
fuml?hed  th"  complete  and  detailed  eviden''^ 
to  the  Justlcf  I>partment.  but  Mr  Peyton 
Ford,  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  received  all  of  this  proof,  has  under  ad- 
ministration direction  turned  a  deaf  ear  and 
burled  the  Information  in  the  files 

This  Is  extremely  dangerous  playing  with 
our  national  security  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting seme  additional  left-wing  votes  It  is 
in  the  same  pattern  as  the  shameful  and 
dangerous  Tydings-McMahon-Lucas  white- 
washing of  Communists  in  Government 


loHation — Will  It  Lead  to  Repudiation  or 
the  Rehirn  to  a  S^u-d  Curre'»-y  Re- 
deemable ia  Gold  and  Silver 


EZrrENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CO?.!PTON  1.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sppalcer, 
there  is  submitted  here\rith  fcr  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Memtiers  of  Congress 
an  editorial  on  inflation  taken  from  the 
September  22.  1950,  Spokeoraan-Review. 
of  Spokane,  Wash  ,  and  a  timely  re- 
sponse of  Prank  Lilly,  research  analyst, 
also  of  Spokane ; 
Wak  s  Big  Objcctivz  Is  the  Unttcs  Statxs 

DOULAS 

The  most  dangerous  threat  to  Amertes^ 
security  today  may  rot  be  Rufaia  s  military 
might.    It  is  inflation  here  at  home. 

Communism's  long-range  plan  Is  to  force 
the  democracies  to  exhaust  their  energies 
and  resources  in  a  lon^  series  of  little  wars 
and  military  preparations  until  they  go 
down  in  economic  collapse.  This  stratesjy 
ho'ds  out  lar  more  hope  for  Rxissian  domi- 
nation of  the  world  than  would  any  plan 
for  military  conquest. 

Our  most  sensib'e  defense  is  to  protect  the 
American  economy  against  inilatloa.  e^p*- 
cially  during  the  time  we  are  building  oar 
military  strength.  It  is  not  an  easy  way. 
but  the  only  way  to  check  communism  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  world  war  III. 

CamlUe  Outt.  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  has  wiurned  that  "neg- 
lect cf  the  Inflationary  danger  can  destroy 
all  progress  made  In  the  last  4  years  toward 
economic  rectivery  from  World  War  II  '  Mr. 
Gutt  pwinted  the  way.  for  America  ns  well 
as  Europe:  Credit  must  be  limited,  and  while 
taxes  go  up  It  is  even  mere  vital  to  limit 
unnecessaary  txpendlturea  by  gcveniment*. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  Tobln  re- 
peated the  warning  that  inflation  is  the 
greatest  danger  facing  Anoerican  labor.  He 
urged  that  no  general  wage  rise  be  sought 
at  this  time,  adding  that  "wage  Increas** 
would  again  be  reflected  In  increased  prlc~s 
and    we   would    be    In    another    infla.ionary 
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spiral  that  would  benefit  nobody,  labor  least 
of  all.' 

While  Conjrress  hurries  to  adjourn  without 
enacting  adequate  antl-lnflj.tlon  measures 
and  the  President  is  trying  to  postpone  use 
of  hl.s  anti-lnflatlonary  powers  until  after 
election,  the  da'^ger  is  not  being  combated. 
Higher  taxes,  ev;n  price  cellintcs.  are  not 
enough.  We  need  most  of  all  to  stop  non- 
ecser.tial  Government  spendin?. 

The  situation  calls  for  determined,  in- 
telligent, bipartisan  effort  in  cur  Federal 
GoTemmer.t  if  w  are  to  avoid  the  economic 
anarchy  that  Russia  has  planned  for  us. 

BrPTtUBTB.  22,  1950 
Jamfs  Brackew. 

Editor,    Spokesman    Rrvieic 

Spokane.  Wa*h. 

Deah  Jim-  The  statpment  in  your  editorial 
of  September  22  to  the  effect  that  "the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  American  security  to- 
day •  •  •  Is  Inflation  here  at  home.  Is 
timely  and  should  ire  repeated  and  empha- 
sized  over  and  over  again. 

I  wish,  however,  that  the  real  reason  for 
Inflation  had  been  ijlven.  As  matters  stand. 
Inflation  is  something  that  everybody  talks 
about  and  warns  against  but  which  almost 
nobody  seems  to  realize  is  a  result  and  not  a 
cause  In  other  words,  Inf.ation  ta  the  fever 
and  not  the  disease:  or,  to  say  It  another 
way.  the  gas  and  not  the  overeating  of  the 
wrong  food  that  creates  the  gas. 

Our  real  concern,  therefore,  is  with  the 
cause  of  inflation,  for  only  by  correcting  the 
cause  can  we  eliminate  Inflation  itself.  To 
merely  alleviate  the  'ever,  or  get  rid  of  the 
gas  Is  not  going  to  do  very  much  good  in  the 
long  run. 

The  cause  of  inflation,  briefly  stated,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  currency  is  debt-based, 
and  it  therefore  increases  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  our  debt  increases.  Inci- 
dentally, according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Thomas  B.  McCabe.  Chairman  of  the 
Beard  of  Governors  (^r  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  debts  on  homes  and  commodities,  in- 
cluding aulomobiies,  now  total  ever  $60,000,- 
OOOOCO,  an  Increase  of  over  $10  OOO.COO.CCO 
during  the  past  year  Many  people  do  not 
understand  that  under  our  present  monetary 
system  most  of  these  debts  are  discounted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  bants,  who  issue 
tlM  Federal  Resprve  notes  that  constitute 
most  of  our  currency 

It  Is  not*too  much  to  say  that  the  "debt 
bomb  •  is  more  darigerous  to  American  secu- 
rity than  the  A-bomb  or  even  the  H-bomb. 
Incidentally.  Lenin  and  the  other  Russian 
leaders  hnve  never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact 
that  the  CommunisU  plan  Is  to  debauch  cur 
currency  by  inducing  the  United  States  to 
spend  Itself  Into  bankruptcy,  which  is  what 
we  are  now  weU  on  our  way  toward  doing. 

If  all  our  ctirrency  were  convertible  into 
gold  and  or  silver,  there  could  not  be  any 
appreciable  inflation  or  deflation  because 
convertibility  acts  as  a  brake  which  is  useful 
when,  for  any  reason  we  are  stopping  going 
uphill  or  when  we  are  going  downhill-  When 
gold  by^k»"g  waa  taken  out  of  oui  monetary 
tystam,  it  was  equivalent  to  taking  the 
brakes  out  of  an  automobile.  Brakes  are 
Just  as  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  an  autcmobiie  as  is  the  engine.  You  can, 
after  a  fashion,  run  an  automobile  on  level 
ground  with  nothing  but  the  motor,  but  the 
brakes  are  needed  for  the  safety  of  both  the 
driver  and  others. 

Increasing  tax"-  and  arbitrary  Government 
controls  are  at  be-t  paiiiatives,  like  spirits  of 

sweet  alter  lor  lever  and  scda  mints  for  gas. 
Neither  course,  nor  t)oth.  will  correct  the 
cause  of  inflation.  The  only  cure  is  a  sound. 
honest  currency,  backed  by.  and  freely  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  or  silver.  Unless  this 
cure  is  applied,  our  country  must  Inevitably 
resort  to  repudiation,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Sincerely  vours. 

FaAMK  I         T. 


Undeskabiei  m  GotenmieBt  Senrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  together  with  nei-spapcr  ar- 
ticles in  reference  thereto. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

STATTMENT     EY     SENATCR     SCHOEPPIL 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  September  5.  1950,  I  referred  to  the 
activities  of  a  number  of  individuals,  some 
of  whom  are  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 

I  rei'erred  to  records  and  data  and  findings 
which  resulted  from  h'?anngs  in  thi3  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  mure  particularly, 
before  the  Un-A/nerican  Activities  Commit- 
tee of  the  H  juse  oi  Representatives.  In  that 
speech  I  referred  to  the  activities  of  certain 
Indivldu  -.Is  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as 
appeared  of  record,  and  a*  sec  forth  in  my 
statement. 

There  were  matters  referred  to  in  my 
speech  of  September  5.  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, offered  a  fertile  field  for  proper  inquiry 
fcv  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  I  thought  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

I  offered  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
cf  the  committee  as  to  witnesses  who  should 
be  called,  records,  and  data  that  should  be 
obtained,  all  to  the  end  tiiat  a  complete  hauls 
for  investigation  would  be  provided.  I  felt 
that  this  committee  had  the  authority  to  do 
this,  and  the  facilities  fcr  the  handling  of 
this  important  type  cf  inquiry. 

Tiese  things  I  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind  for 
it  is  my  mtent.on  to  say  mere  about  them 
In  the  future. 

We  can  easily  recall  the  loud  cries  of 
anguish  from  the  uninformed  and  the  mis- 
informed which  arose  when  I  first  called 
attention  on  September  5  to  m.iny  of  these 
conditions  and  situations  existing  In  the 
Interior  Department,  and  tlie  conduct  of 
o;her  individuals  relerred  to.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  matters  needed  to  be  Investi- 
gated, thorougloly  and  ccmpietely,  ar.d  that 
need  still  exists  today. 

I  have  been  acc'u.sed  cf  not  knowing 
whereof  I  spoke  These  accusations  do  not 
disturb  me  There  were  even,  at  the  time 
of  the  drum  beatings  of  denial  and  in  the 
anxiety  to  prot2ct  many  of  these  individ- 
uals named  In  my  speech,  statements  that 
as  a  Republican  I  was  motivated  In  my  ut- 
terances by  reast.-'n  of  politics.  Let's  look  at 
the  record  with  reference  to  this. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  this  country  that  In  May  of  this  year  1950 
a  Member  cf  Cn.n?re<;s.  a  Derr.ocrat  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  in  a  public  speech  in  his 
State,  not  only  raised  many  of  the  same 
questions  I  raised  in  the  Senate,  concern- 
ixxg  Mr.  Chapman,  but.  my  friends,  a  good 
many  more.  Here  I  want  to  refer  to  photo- 
stats of  three  newspapers; 

1.  Chicago    Daily    Tribune,   May    17.    1960. 

2.  The  Staunton  News- Leader,  May  12, 
1950. 

3.  The  Times-Herald.  May  17,  1950. 

Congressman  Braa  P.  HaaxisoN.  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  Is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  and  a  member  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can   Activities    Comnuttee    of    that    body. 


ipoke  boldly,  forthrightly.  and  courage- 
ously. I  urge  you  to  read  and  refer  to  what 
he  had  to  say.  Photostatic  copies  of  news- 
paper rep<^rts  of  his  remarks  I  am  offering 
for  the  record  at  tiiis  point: 

-[Prom   the  Chicago  Daliy  Tribune  of  Mfy 

17,    19501 

"DsMOCRAT     Hrrs     Apathy     to     Reds      im 

GOVEENMENT — ChaPMAN     Bt-IND     TO     PkRIt, 

Hi  Says 

■•(By  WHlard  Edwards) 

"Washzncton.  May  16 — A  Democratic  Con- 
gressman today  ripped  into  the  Truman  ad- 
mmlstraticn  s  U^deiensible  apathy  can- 
cprnine  Communists  m  the  Go.ernment  and 
named  Interior  Secretary  Chapman  as  unfit 
for  o91ce  because  al  Communist  front  abso- 
ciatlons. 

"Capitol  Hill  tuzzed  over  a  speech  made  by 
Representative  Has^ison,  De:nccra.t.  Virginia, 
a  former  circuit  Judge  at  Siaunton.  Va..  last 
Thursday,  the  main  featuies  cf  which  he  re- 
peated in  an  interview.  The  speech  was 
reported  only  by  Virginia  newspapers  at  the 
time 

"The  Harrison  speech  betrsiyed  the  i»ecret 
alarms  of  many  prominent  Democrats  over 
the  administration's  complacency  in  dealing 
w.th  charges  made  by  Senat.-r  McCartht, 
Republican.  Wisconsin,  and  otlier  Republi- 
cans about  Communist  influences  'n  the  state 
Department  and  elsewhere. 

"cHAtoEs  rwriTNia* 

•'HAtRi.sCN  a  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  said  he  waa 
not  accusirg  Chapmfta  of  being  either  a 
Comm.unlst  or  disloyal  but  he  read  the 
record  of  the  Cabinet  officer's  front  afBlla- 
tions  as  indicating  tils  unfitness  to  detect 
security  risks  in  his  own  department. 

■•  'I  am  convinced  there  are  many  persons 
w.th  unsavory  and  dan^zercus  connecti'^ns 
still  employed  by  the  Government  derpite  the 
assurances  by  President  Truman  and  other 
trp  offlcla's  That  the  l--'7a!*y  prcrram  cleaned 
them  cut."  he  declared  'Statements  to  the 
erect  that  there  are  no  "known  Communists' 
In  the  Government  are  net  reassuring. 

"  The  unknown  Communists  are  the  effec- 
tive ones.  Disclcsures  ma.de  Dy  our  commit- 
tee do  not  give  tae  a  leeilng  of  security. 
Obvicusiy.  the  Communiots  are  iL-tensifying 
raiher  than  diminishing  their  efforts  to  m- 
fiitrate  our  Federal  estabilshment." 
"invimrttszm-rt  apathy 

•*  "But  fcr  a  rprscn  wholly  inexplicable  to 
me.  th?r?  has  b^en  no  intenstflcntlon  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  cur  Federal  cacisls  to 
weed  out  undesirables.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  an  indefensible  apathy,  a  continued 
eS.rt  to  ccnvince  the  public  that  hunting 
for  Communists  and  fc-ilcw  travelers  in  the 
G-verr.ment  mereiy  hurts  the  morale  of  fne 
employees  and  damages  public  confidence  In 
public  officials. 

"This  is  a  senseless  attitude  Attorney 
General  Clark  I  now  S-?reme  Court  Justic?] 
was  telling  a  CIO  convention  there  were  no 
Communists  in  the  Gc's'ernment  at  the  very 
moment  Judith  Coplcn  was  busy  stealing 
confidential  information  from  the  files  cf  his 
own  Departmen*.' 

"nONTS     LISTEO 

"  'State  Secretary  Acheson  stood  by  Alger 
Eiss  even  after  Hiss  had  been  convicted  by 
a  Jury  as  a  common  liar  There  are  a  number 
of  officials  who  should  not  be  worklne  for 
the  Government.  Among  them  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Oscar  Chapman,  who 
seems  inclined  to  Join  Communist -front 
groups  without  Investigation  as  to  their  true 
character  ' 

"Chapman's  former  afflhations,  as  listed 
In  the  files  cf  the  House  ccmmlttee.  Harrison 
said,  incltide  the  American  League  gainst 
■War  and  Fascism,  cited  as  subversive  by 
the  Justice  Department;  Congrese  ot  Amen- 
can-Soviet  Priendsiup.  similarly  cited;  and 
Descendants    of    the   American   Bevolutioa^ 
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labeled  '•  CommunUt  ImitaUon  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution'  by 
the  Hoiise  committee;  and  others." 

-IPrcm  the  Staunton  (Va  )  News-Leader  of 

Umj  12.  19501 

■H7PIHT"*— *«  Said  on  Peoctal  Lists 

•RenreseutaUve  Brsa  P  HAaaisow  declared 
last  night  that  he  U  convinced  many  peraona 
with  unsavonr  and  dangerous  connections 
•tin  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment despite  assurances  from  President  Tru- 
man and  other  top  nfficiaU  that  the  loyalty 
check  program  has  proved  an  adequate  safe- 
guard. 

"Mr.  HAsaacw.  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  spoke 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Beverly  Manor 
Rurltan  Club. 

"He  was  introduced  by  OUbert  R.  Klnrle. 
A  dinner,  presided  over  by  R<iscoe  Mi«lncupp. 
predldent  of  the  froup.  was  nerned  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Hebron  Church  The  Reverend 
▼*  W.  Trimble  Rnve  the  Invocation,  snd  Boyd 
Shaner  was  accepted  as  a  new  member  at  the 
monthly  meeting 

•H  was  announced  that  «t  the  next  meeting 
the  boyi  and  girls  of  the  FFA  will  be  honored 
as  guesu  of  t'.e  Ruritsni. 

"fitatemenu  to  the  riTect  that  'there  are 
no  known  Communuts  in  the  Oovrrnmeuf 
are  not  renisurlr.g.  In  the  light  of  the  thock- 
Ing  faci*  which  have  come  to  light  In  recent 
years — and  atlll  are  belnt;  revealed."  he  said. 

"  "We  must  go  beyond  the  matter  of  "known 
Communists."  The  unknown  Communists 
are  the  e.Tecllve  ones.  The  disclosures  which 
have  been  made  In  the  prcxieedlngs  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  do  not 
give  me  a  feeling  of  security.  Obviously. 
CommunlsU  are  Intensifying,  rather  than 
dlmlnUhing.  their  efforts  to  Infiltrate  our 
Federal  establishment.  But,  for  a  reason 
Wholly  Inexplicable  to  me.  there  has  been  no 
intensification  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  Federal  oSlclals  to  «'eed  out  undesa-ables.' 

"SCOftES  APATHY 

"  'On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  In- 
defensible apathy — a  continuous  effort  to 
convince  the  public  that  hunting  for  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  in  the  Government 
merely  hurts  morale  of  the  employees  and 
damages  public  confidence  In  public  officials.* 

•Mr.  HAKsnoN  called  this  'a  senselesjj  atti- 
tude "  He  pointed  out  that  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  (now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice) 
was  telling  a  CIO  convention  that  there  were 
no  Communists  In  the  Government.  Insofar 
as  was  known,  at  the  very  moment  Judith 
Coplon,  now  under  a  Federal  penitentiary 
sentence,  was  busy  stealing  confidential  In- 
formation from  the  files  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, where  she  was  working 

"He  also  recalled  that  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  Insisted  on  standing  by  Alger 
Hiss,  a  former  trusted  official  of  his  Depart- 
ment, even  after  Hits  had  been  convicted  as 
a  common  liar'  in  denying  he  passed  confi- 
dential Information  to  a  Communist  courier. 

"Mr.  Hajuison  warned  that  adequate  se- 
curity controls  In  the  Federal  Government 
must  go  beyond  the  theory  of  loyalty  risk 
and  embrace  the  Idea  of  security  risk 

"There  are  many  persona  working  for  the 
Government  who  have  no  right  to  l>e  there," 
he  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  a  Federal  Job.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  a  high  privilege.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  be  choosy  about  who 
works  for  them — and  their  officials  in  Wash- 
ington should^  keep  that  in  mind.  A  worker 
who  Is  loyal  to  the  Nation  still  may  be  unfit 
to  serve  as  a  Federal  employee  because  of  his 
habit  of  Joining  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions or  keeping  the  company  of  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers,'  he  pointed  out. 

"NAMES    INDIVIOUAU 

"Mr  HAHtisoN  said  he  had  selected  at  rnn- 
dom  the  names  of  several  individuals  he  be- 
lieved should  not  be  working  for  the  Oovern- 
■Mnt.     One  of  these  was  that  uX  Secretary  uX 


the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman.  He  read 
from  files  of  the  Commlttc-  on  Un-American 
Acilvlllea  the  names  and  descriptions  of  sev- 
eral organizations  with  which  the  files 
showed  Mr.  Chapman  to  have  been  affiliated 
m  the  past.  The  organizations  subsequently 
were  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  as  Communist  front.  Mr. 
Habiuson  emphasl7ed  he  was  not  calling  Mr. 
Chapman  a  Communist,  or  accusing  him  ol 
being  disloyal,  but  merely  mentioned  him  as 
one  of  those  public  officials  who  seemed  In- 
clined to  Join  Communist-front  groups  with- 
out investigating  their  true  character. 

"The  Seventh  District  Representative  also 
reported  on  hU  recent  service  In  Hawaii  as  a 
member  of  a  special  subcommittee  Investi- 
gating Communist  activities  there. 

"He  revealed  that  public  hearings  con- 
ducted in  Honolulu  establUhed  the  existence 
of  a  well-organised  and  effective  plan  to  seize 
control  of  the  economy  of  the  Territory  snd 
of  the  administration  of  lis  ufTalrs  geiiernlly. 
"Mr.  HAsaisoM  said  testimony  presented  to 
the  BUbcommlttet  under  the  direction  of 
Committee  Counsel  Frank  8.  Tavenner.  Jr  , 
of  Woodstock,  showed  the  extent  to  which 
the  Communists  had  been  auccetsful  In 
achieving  domination  of  the  dock  workera* 
union  orgsnlsation.  thereby  controlllnt?  the 
Islands'  trade.  It  also  estsblUhed  the 
•tartllng  fact  that  a  small  group  of  Commu- 
nists had  been  able  to  take  command  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Hawaii.  Mr.  Ha»risom 
added. 

"One  of  the  most  appalling  Incidents  to  be 
uncovered  In  the  hearings,  he  told  the  Rurl- 
tans.  Involved  a  veteran  who  was  sent  to  the 
mainland,  the  taxpayers  paying  his  way.  In 
order  that  he  could  take  Instruction  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

•  And  where  do  you  suppose  he  studied?* 
Mr  Harrison  asked.  'At  a  reputable  college 
or  trade  school?  Not  at  all.  He  was  en- 
rolled, at  public  exjjense.  In  the  California 
Labor  School.  This  Institution  was  a  noto- 
rious Communist  front,  well  known  to  the 
FBI  as  a  training  gftjund  for  Communists  and 
would-be  Communists,  where  Marxist  philos- 
ophy was  taught  and  students  were  shown 
how  to  further  the  objective  of  subversion."  " 
"Mr.  Harrison  said  the  Hawaiian  trip  gave 
him  "a  startling  picture  of  how  a  small  group 
of  experienced  Communists — perhapw  no 
more  than  200 — had  n^areci  the  objective  of 
control  of  an  entire  Territory,  under  the 
noses  of  patriotic  and  antl-Communlst 
citizens." 


(From     the     Washington     Times-Herald     of 

May  17,  19501 

"SicarrARY  Chapman  Assailed  bt  Virginia 

DcMociuT  rcR  Red  Links 

""(By  WUIard  Edwards) 

"A  Democratic  congressman  yesterday 
ripped  Into  the  Truman  administration's  "In- 
defensible apathy"  concerning  Communists 
In  the  Goverr.ment  and  named  Interior  Sec- 
retary Chapman  as  unfit  for  office  because  of 
Comiiunlst  fron'  associations 

""Capitol  HIU  buzzed  over  a  sensational 
speech  made  by  Representative  Harrison 
(Democrat.  Virginia)  at  Staunton.  V.t  .  last 
Thursday,  the  main  features  of  which  he 
repeated  In  an  Interview. 

"MANY   democrats   ALARMED 

•*^he  Harrison  speech  betrayed  the  secret 
alarms  of  ma.iy  prominent  Democrats  over 
the  administration's  complacency  over 
charges  made  by  Senator  McCartmt  (Repub- 
lican) of  Wisconsin  and  other  Republicans 
about  Communist  Influences  In  the  State 
Department  and  elsewhere. 

"Harrison,  a  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  said  he  was 
not  accusing  Chapman  of  being  either  a 
Communist  or  disloyal,  but  he  read  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Cabinet  officers  front  affiliations 
as  Indicating  his  uhiitness  to  detect  security 
risks  in  his  own  Department. 


"  "I  am  convinced  there  are  many  persons 
with  unsavory  and  dangerous  connections 
still  employed  by  the  Government  despite  the 
assurance"  by  President  Truman  and  other 
top  officials  that  the  loyalty  program  cleaned 
them  out.'  he  declared.  "Statements  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  no  known  Commu- 
nists in  the  Government  are  not  reassuring. 
•"  "The  unknown  Communists  are  the  effec- 
tive  ones.     •     •     •' 

"ntvarmsTBLE  apatht 
'■  "But  for  a  reason  wholly  Inexplicable  to 
me.  there  has  been  no  intensification  of  the 
ffTorts  on  the  part  of  our  Federal  officials  to 
weed  out  undesirables.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  an  Indefensible  apathy,  a  continued 
effort  to  convince  the  public  that  hunting  for 
Communists  and  fellow  tra%-elers  In  the  Gov- 
ernment merely  hurts  the  morale  of  the 
employes  and  damagM  public  confidence  la 
public  officials. 

••  Tills  is  a  senseless  attitude.  Attorney 
Qenernl  Clark  .now  Supreme  Court  Justice) 
WBi  telling  A  CIO  convention  there  were  no 
Communists  In  the  Oovernmtnt  at  the  very 
moment  Judith  Coplon  was  busy  stealing 
confidential  informuilon  from  ths  fllea  of 
his  own  Department 

"  "Stat*  Stcreiary  Acheson  atood  by  Algtr 
HIM  even  after  HUs  had  been  convicted  by 
a  jury  as  a  common  liar.  '»*here  are  a  num- 
ber cf  officials  who  should  not  be  working  for 
the  Government." 

"Chapman "s  former  affiliations,  as  listed  In 
the  files  of  the  House  Committee.  HAr.RisoM 
said,  include  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
Justice  Department;  Congress  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship,  similarly  cited,  and  De- 
scendanu  of  the  American  Revolution,  la- 
beled "A  Communist  Imitation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  by 
the  House  committee,  and  others."" 

Surely.  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats had  Mr.  Harrl8on"8  remarks  called  to 
their  attention.  But  strangely  enough,  there 
were  no  drum  beatings — no  walls  of  denial — 
no  calls  for  Investigation — no  shouting  of 
••politics"'  or  "foul  play  "■ 

Mr.  Chapman  and  his  friends  certainly 
should  have  known  or  had  the  oportunlty  to 
know  that  these  charges  were  made  by  b 
member  of  his  own  Democrat  Party,  elected 
by  the  people  of  his  State  and  renominated 
for  election  to  his  responsible  office  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  Nation. 

In  this  Instance  there  was  a  great  silence 
with  reference  to  the  charges  which  were 
made  by  this  courageous  Congressman  who 
spoke  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  had  transpired 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Congress. 

There  was.  for  me,  denunciation,  some 
charges  of  petty  politics,  accusations  of  us- 
ing smear  tactics  and  a  degree  of  vilifica- 
tion that  reeks  of  the  type  of  pressure  which 
should  be  exposed  and  held  up  for  exactly 
what  It  is  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chapman  hr.s  used  the  prestige  of  his 
office  as  a  platform  for  ringing  denials  and 
very  little  more.  He  has  referred  to  me  as 
a  •little  man  In  a  high  place  "'  I  accept  Mr. 
Chapman's  estimate,  but  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  wishes  at  this  time  to  remind 
him  to  trim  his  vision  down  to  my  size 

Some  of  us  are  little  people  concerned 
with  other  little  people.  None  of  them  to 
my  knowledge,  has  ever  repeatedly  Joined 
organizations  supported  by  the  Communists, 
attended  dinners  honoring  Communists,  or 
defaced  a  sacred  oath  of  office,  even  for  cere- 
monial purposes,  or  refused  to  reaffirm  at 
any  time  the  phrases  printed  In  that  oath. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr  Chapman  says,  such  pro- 
cedures are  comni'^nplace  In  the  Department 
of  Interior.  I  am  Informed  that  they  are  not 
commonplace  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  They  are  not  even  tol- 
erated there. 
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Many  questions  were  raised  In  my  Senate  "We  should  greatly  expand  the  ROTC  ence.    Whatever  Justiflcati<m  there  may 

speech  regarding  the  Department  of  Interior,  training  program  in  high  schools  and  be  for  such  in  the  past  the  fact  remains 

Many  of  these  questiuns  are  still  unanswered.  colleges  and  prepare  OUT  young  men  in  a  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  apparent 

How   many  other  oaths  of  office  in  the  manner   similar   to   the   training   given  that  justice  to  the  aged  requires   that 

Interior  Department  are  defaced,  and  when  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^.^  g^^^  Military  Acad-  payments  to  them  should  be  greaUy  in- 

'"'i^^t'do^'the'peopie  of  Alaska  have  to  say  emy  at  West  Point  and  the  United  States  creased. 

about  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  to  pay  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  thus  pre-  The  legislation,  now  before  us  offers 

the  exorbitant  lobby  fee  of  a  man  who  ap-  serving  their  high  moral  standards.  considerable  improvement  over  present 

parentiy  did  little  more  than  submit  ex-  ^^__^^_____  conditions  by  liberalization  of  benefits  to 

pense  accounts?  "  be  received  under  the  act. 

Who  has  heard  the  likes  of  the  vilification  j  e     •  .  c         :*_  n       £♦  About  2  600,000  persons  currently  re- 

^w  enSuJed'  ■**"'"""'•  '""'^  ^  Increased  Social  Security  Benefits  ^^^^^  ^j^.^^^  ^^^  survivors  insurance 

Mr^B.iw^'is'a  good  American,  deeply  con-  benefits  wculd  have  their  monthly  bene- 

cerned  with  the  facts  as  he  found  them  to  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  fits  Increased  on  the  average  about  77 

exist  in  the  I>partment  of  Interior      Facts  ^^  percent  for  highest  benefit  grcups  tO  as 

that  stand  the  test,  despite  abuse,  of  vlhfl-  .._.,    «,,.«!  pc   s     m/M  vrDTAM  fO^iCh  as  150  percent  for  lowest  bcnef.t 

cation  and  confusion  HON.  CHARLES  A.  WULVlKIUN  groups     Thr  average  prlmarj'  benefit  Is 

We  have  a  way  in  America  of  being  patient  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  approxiro,ately  $28  per  month  for  a 

Srw^^h;rwcre'p\\i^:;'!;r:ugh'u>r;:r/v;  xn  the  house  or  b.z.h^kst^ti^k.  retired  Uvsured  worker  and  under  thr  bill 

rain.  Of  red  herring,  that  fell  upon  them  in  _  .  .^,^  ^  .r,,rmh^r  •»2  fflSO  "   *'""^1  ^'   approxltnatcly   $44      Illu.-;. 

ether  days.  Fridav.  Srvtrmbcr  22.  19iO  trativo  fl  rur-s  for  individual  cases  are 

Thty  were  patient  through  the  so-calltd  j^^     WOLVEHION.     Mr     SpcuktT.    I  •'■hown  In  the  tnblr  b<"Iow: 

toVMUgstinn.  of  .trange  innuencts  in  other  Krallflcd  to  flnuUy  havr  Ihr  (H)P<Jr-  iTrsoui  primary  in-urao.-.t        Sfu  primary 

?XrSK!rr.Tpp?y  th^.i^!i*r  f'l^u:  tumtv  or  vutm.  ror  a  bm  to  impiov,.  oui"         u.,.n.                            u...,  ..,  .;.; 

To  them   we  In  the  flsnate  have  the  obliga-  Boclal-secuiliy  law     Foi  v.u  •  it  luy  o. .  n              ••o •-- 

tlon  of  forceful  inquiry,  of  deliberate,  ibor-  evident  to  mo  that  tlic  acl  .sli'  i;a1  I  r  im-              •'^^ • ^^ 

ough   Investigation      If   the  cltizcua  of  our  proved.  p;irli«Julurly  by  rxlenJiiii-  :*    cov-  ^^^^.....— -.——.— ————-     ^^ 

country  do  not  get  that  from  us.  they  have  erage  and  iiiCiLa.siii;;  tlic  amount  l'^  be  ^T^^               — — —      —      -             ^^ 

a  way  of  making  their  voice,  and  demands  j^j  ^^  ^^^j^^.  entiUtd  lo  beneflit.s  under              ^5 W'l    6S 

heard.    Not  In  the  dikcord  of  confusion  that  ^^    number  of  persons  to  come              $4o"llZ'.'.'.'.'.'.l'.." 60 

'r^Z\V.Zl.r,o'£  re'„"r"ouM."S:  wumn  the  prov.,on.  ha.  b„„  increa^             «. « 

and  demanding  the  truth.  by  approximately  ll.ooo.oou.  Furthermore    a  very  Important  mat- 

The  fear  cf  insecurity  in  old  age  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  increase  the  amount  that 

— one  that  is  ever  present  in  the  Ule  of  ^^^  ^  earned  bv  a  t)enel^ciary  without 

All  ri  »  M  k-i-     ^          J  All  A  »  r     »  «J.  °^°^^  persons.    To  remove  that  fear  »ui  monthly  benefits  to  which  he 

Ail-Out  Mobilnabon  and  Ail-Out  Controls  ^dd  years  and  happiness  to  the  life  of  ^^  ^^^^^^^     ^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^^ 

ever>-one  as  they  grow  older.    Time  ana  ^^^^^^   a  beneficiarv   is   permitted    to 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  again,  innumerable  times.  I  receive  let-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  retirement  and  in 

or  ters  of  the  mo.st  pathetic  character  from  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  monthly  pav-ment   re- 

HON   VlfTORWirKFRSHAM  old  people  fearful  of  what   the  future  j-eceived  is  only  $14  99.     The  aiV.ount  is 

MUM.  V  It  I  UK  WlLKt.K:5nAm  j^oid.s  m  store  for  them     These  old  peo-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  practice  it  is  no  real 

or  0K1.AHOMA  pie  do  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  the  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS  members  of  their  families.    ihe\  do  no.  ^^    ^^.^    sifjation    is    corrected.     The 

Friday   September  22.  1950  ^-^"^  ^o  ^  dependent.    They  want  to  be  ^^^^^^  ^  beneficiary  may  earn  in  cov- 

»,       Tx-Tr^xTTTuewAvr      yA.     er^oot^r  ^"^^P^"^"^^^'  .  ^^^^^^  :i      /^  .  iLfn !  ered  employment  without  loss  of  benefits 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker.  ^.^^,^^^g  to  work,  but  in  this  fast-moving  be  increased  from  $14  99  to  $50  per 

Congress  should  immediately  enact  legis-  mdustnal  life  of  today,  the  demand  is  for  ^°^f^  X?^e  7rbenefi'  wou^^^^^ 

lation  requiring  all-out  mobilization  and  .,„„„„  persons     Thus,  the  old  and  aged  month.     Alter  a. e  ^d.  oenen..  wouia  o 

on  «,,f  ^^r,frr>ic  jrounfe,  ycij>*jiu>.     x.iLio.    .1                  »v,„rp  pa vable  regardless  of  amount  of  earninp 3 

aU-out  controls.  g^j.^  placed  upon  the  shelf,  and,  tnere-  ^  • 

It  is  not  fair  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  *        the  need  bv  appropriate  laws  to  en-  ^^^^  employment.                      _^     .  , 

President.     Congress  should  bear  the  re-  „bip  .He  a-ed  to  Uve  a  self -respecting  old  There   are   many   other   wcrth-while 

sponsibility.  a^e     I  am  now,  and  always  have  been.  improvements  and  additions  to  the  exist- 

Billions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  if  we  ^{ronglv  in  favor  of  all  lesislation  to  ing  law  that  will  prove  highly  bene..cial 

have   all-out   mobilization   and   ail-out  provide"  security  in  old  age.  to  many  thousands  of  people.    For  m- 

controls  pegged  at  a  certain  date,  pref-  ,  ,  ^^.^  previously  said,  I  am  grati-  stance— 

erably  May  15,  1950.  beyond  wMch  pnce,s  ^^^  ^.^^^  additional  persons  to  the  num-  Old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  ben- 

and  wages  could  not  climb  and  cause  a  i^j.  of  ll  000  000  are  brought  wi-Lhm  the  ents  to  World  War  U  veterans, 

spiral  of  inflation.     Likewise  our  action  ^gj-j^^  of  the  act  by  the  amendments  pro-  World  War  n  veterans  will  be  given 

would  prevent  the  preedy  from  making  ^^^^     There  are  other  classes  of  our  wage  credits  under  the  old-age.  surviv- 

miUions  unnecessarily  out  of  the  war.  c'tizensh'p    that    should    likewise    have  ors.   and   disabiliiy   insurance   program 

Rus.sia  has  had  all-out  mobilization  of  ^^^  brought  withm  the  act.    It  is  dis-  of  $160  per  month  for  the  time  spent  in 

men  and  materials  for  some  time.    They  appointaig  that  they  are  not.    However.  military  ser\'ice  between  September  16. 

are  operating  around  the  clock.  %         forward  to  the  time,  and  I  hope  1940.  and  July  24.  1947. 

We    must    prevent    inflation    which  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^c  ^,.,,,,  distance  and  w^are  sehvxzs 

Tconomy^^e  m!S'?cT  ^SS  to  pre!  brought  within  our  social-security  cov-  ^,,,,  ,^,^,,,  ^f  State  Federal  pub- 

vpnt   PYt^mp   hardshiDS   on   our   aged  ^^^^-                                     ^    ^        ,0  lie-assistance  programs  a^d  will  be  ex- 

S,  "SLes"Ce"^fa°^ir  labor-'  Another  ^--^-""°„^^,^/,f -' f^  tenUed  »  per^..  not  now  el^ibl.  Or 

IngDeoDle  municipaUUes,  and  to  prevent  curity  Act  that  is  long  ove.aae^  out  is  assistance,  as  foUows: 

Lx-e^ve  *?r  cos?  ^emg  corrected  or  unproved  by  the  legis-  mother,   or  other   adult   relative 

"wfshourj  anow   the   aced   to   work  ^^^-^^^'^ZT''}^:'^^:'^^^'  -^^h  whom  an  el:.:ble  dependent  ch.ld 

without  regard  to  any  old-age  assistance  ^''f''/J^''Z^r^.eV^'l^^Tr^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^"^  '^"'^f  ''  ^  ';" 

now  beinc  received  by  them  paid  unaer  the  pi eseni  law  are  so  meager  .   .              ^        ^he    aid-to-dcpcr.aent- 

"  We'S7drafrw7alth  as  w ell  as  men.  that  they  mijht  well  be  --J^er^  an  m-  -^punt^^  und^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

enact  an  excess-profits  tax.  make  use  of  s-aK  to  the  aged  _  In  no  ins.an  e  are  the/  ^^^„,  ^.^^.-^  ^v^^^e  m  the  cosu  of  the 

UM  lervices  of  all  persons  of  ail  ages  to  sufficient  to  meet  the  h.f ..  "^^'^y^^-  ^,^  furnished  such  mother  or  relative. 

the  best  advantage  possible  m  an  effort  that  now  exist^  ,  J„^'id  ^^t t  "J^^e  cc;^  Increase  m  Federal  share  of  puol:c- 

to  win  the  war  witliout  delay.  might  be  offered  ^o^^dj^  ^hf  ^h^  ^^  assistance  costs:  The  bill  wm  strengthen 

When  we  win  the  Korean  conflict  we  of   Uving   when   the   original   ac.   w^  ^^cl^/  S   public    assisunce   in   all 

must  not  relax,  but  must  redouble  our  ^^opted  was  not  ^^J^^^/^^^^J.^,^°^°;^  S^tes     and.    particularly,    will    enable 

efforts  in  order  to  be  fu.ly  prepared  at  -J'/^^^^^'^-^Sfg^ned  by  e^p^ri-  S:ates   with  low-average   payments   to 
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raise  the  level  of  payments  to  needy  re- 
cipienu  under  the  Slate-Federal  pro- 
gram. Federal  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  under  the  foUowmg 
matching  formula: 

ta»  For  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled.  Federal  funds  will  equal 
four-fifths  of  the  first  $25  for  recipient 
plus  one-half  of  the  next  $10  plus  one- 
third  of  the  next  $15  with  a  ma.ximum  of 
$50  on  individual  assistance  payments. 

tb>  For  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Federal  funds  will  equal  four-fifths  of 
the  first  $15  per  recipient,  including  one 
adult  in  each  family,  plus  one-half  of 
the  next  $6.  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder, with  maximums  on  individual 
assistance  payments  of  $27  for  the  adult 
plus  $27  for  the  first  child  plus  $18  for 
each  additional  child  in  the  family. 

Public  medical  institutions:  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  share  in  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  States  and  localities 
to  the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  recipients 
residing  in  public  medical  institutions, 
instead  of  limiting  Federal  participation 
to  payments  made  to  recipients  residing 
in  private  institutions  as  provided  in 
present  law. 

Direct  payment  for  medical  care: 
States  will  be  authorized  to  make  direct 
payments  to  medical  practitioners  or  in- 
stitutions furnishing  medical  care  to  re- 
cipients of  State-Federal  public  assist- 
ance Under  existing  law  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  participate  in  the 
cost  of  medical  care  for  recipients  unless 
paj-ment  for  such  is  made  directly  ^o  the 
recipient. 

Child-welfare  services  in  rural  areas 
or  areas  of  special  need  will  be  increased 
from  $3,500,000  per  year  to  $7,000,000 
The  use  of  child-welfare  funds  would  be 
authorized  for  purposes  of  returning 
interstate  runaway  children  to  their 
homes.  Notwithstanding  the  good  that 
is  in  the  bill  there  are  some  changes  and 
additions  that  should  have  been  made, 
but,  unfortunately  a  gag  rule  prevented 
any  amendments  being  offered.  I  think 
it  was  wrong  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
House  with  such  restriction  on  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  this  bill  seeks  to  make 
effective  are  nece.ssary  and  worth  while. 
While  they  may  not  cover  every  situa- 
tion or  condition  that  needs  to  be  rati- 
fied, yet  they  do  go  a  long  way  in  making 
improvements  to  our  social-security 
structure.  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
have  the  approval  of  the  House. 


Social  Security  Past  15-Year  Mark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  itxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satuiday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr      PRICE.       Mr      Speaker,     under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  herewith  the  fullowmg  ar- 
ticle entitled  '"Social  feecmity  Past  15- 


Year  Mark"  which  appeared  In  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  Journal,  September  1950 
issue: 

SocuL  SccTmrrr  Past  15- Year  Mark 

More  than  $24,000,000,000  iiave  t>een  paid 
out  in  the  last  15  years  under  the  various 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  according  to  a  report  made  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  bill.  The 
late  President  Frankln  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  measure  making  the  bill  a  law  on  Au- 
gust 14    1935. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
leased a  summary  of  benefit  payments  on 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
the  act.  The  report  waa  Issued  on  the  eve 
of  final  passage  by  Congress  of  the  1950 
amendments  which  will  add  10.000,000  per- 
sons to  the  retirements  rolls. 

TWO    Mil  LION     EIGHT     HrNDRED     AND    TITTT 
THOUSAND    BENtnCIARIES 

Best  known  of  all  the  programs,  perhaps. 
Is  the  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  phase. 
Under  the  law.  t>efore  the  1950  amendments, 
approximately  2.100.000  aged  beneficiaries 
and  750.000  younger  mothers  and  children 
were  receiving  payments.  The  average 
monthly  benefit  for  a  retired  worker  Is  $26. 
Cumulative  benefits  under  this  program 
have  exceeded  $3,375,500,000. 

Under  the  old-age-asslstance  program 
some  2,900.000  are  being  aided  with  an  aver- 
age monthly  payment  of  $44  This  program 
is  operated  by  the  States  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Slates  sharing  the 
costs.  Payments  under  this  program  have 
totaled  $9,985,000,000  as  of  June  1950, 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  been 
stepped  up  sharply  under  social  security. 
In  1934  an  estimated  280.000  children  were 
being  aided  unde.-  State  and  county  pro- 
grams. Great  variation  and  Inconsistency 
prevailed,  however.  Today  all  States  ex- 
cept Nevada  have  Jointly  financed  programs 
with  an  average  monthly  payment  being 
made  of  $47  for  each  of  more  than  1,600.- 
000  children.  The  pre-soclal-securlty  pay- 
ments averaged  $11  a  month.  Cumulative 
payments  since  social  security  began  15 
years  ago  total  $2,756,000,000. 

Before  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
27  States  had  some  sort  of  statutes  providing 
for  aid  to  the  blind.  While  complete  re- 
ports are  not  available  It  is  estlrrrated  that 
the  total  being  helped  was  less  than  34,000 
and  the  average  payment  was  $20  per  month 
per  person.  Today  77,000  are  receiving 
monthly  payments  with  an  average  of  $47 
per  person.  Cumulate  payments  under  this 
program  total  $287,000,000. 

Grants  are  made  to  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  child  health  and  wel- 
fare programs.  These  grants  take  the  form  of 
services  provided  rather  than  of  p:\yments 
made  directly  Co  individual.  Since  August 
1935  total  grants  to  States  for  programs  of 
this  sort  have  totaled  nearly  $190,000,000. 

Another  phase  of  social  security  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  is 
often  In  the  news  is  the  authorization  for 
unemployment  Insurance.  In  1935  only  one 
State.  Wisconsin,  h.id  provision  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Now  all  States. 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
bav«  such  provisions.  Federal  standards 
prevail  and  the  Federal  Government  pays  the 
States  for  costs  of  administration,  but  by 
and  large  the  program  is  a  State-operated 
procedure. 

The  social-security  programs  are  financed 
by  revenues  from  both  Federal  and  State 
source*.  Unemployment  benefits  are  financed 
by  State  payroll  taxes.  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  U  financed  entirely  by  a 
Federal  payroll  tax.  The  programs  to  aid 
dependent  children  and  the  blind  Is  financed 
Jointly. 

The  Social  Security  AdmlnUtration  pointed 
out  In  Its  re{Hirt  that  the  payments  under 
the  1360  ameudmeuts  would  greatly  increase 


the  annual  sum  of  money  reaching  eligible 
cltlaens  With  some  10,000.000  added  to  the 
retirement  rolls  and  retirement  benefits 
hiked  by  an  average  of  77  percent,  payments 
In  the  next  15  years  are  likely  to  exceed  by 
a  wide  margin  the  payments  since  1935. 

While  the  new  amendments  recently  en- 
acted by  Congress  represent  real  progress  In 
the  long  road  of  recent  social  welfare  goals, 
labor  Is  apprehensive  about  one  amendment. 
This  amendment,  known  as  the  "Knowland 
amendment,"  would  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  matter  of  un- 
employment compensation  payments  and 
could  conceivably  lead  to  the  forcing  of  union 
workers  to  scab,  say  some  observers. 


Are  You  Going  To  Lose  the  Strongest 
Safeguard  of  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  guarantees  to 
every  citizen  the  right  to  vote.  It  is 
more  than  a  right;  it  is  a  privilege  which 
carries  with  it  the  positive  duty  to  use  it. 

There  is  no  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  periodically,  on  fixed 
dates,  known  well  in  advance,  every  citi- 
zen can  go  to  the  polls  and  freely  exer- 
cise his  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  his  leg- 
islators to  make  the  laws  of  the  land; 
who  shall  be  the  judges  to  interpret 
those  laws;  and  who  shall  be  the  heads 
of  government  to  enforce  those  laws. 

Yet.  nowhere  is  this  privilege  valued 
so  little  and  ignored  so  much. 

In  the  City  and  State  of  ITew  York  this 
year,  we  will  elect  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  a 
mayor,  and  a  governor,  as  well  as  many 
judges.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  citizens  will  lose  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  important  elections 
solely  because  they  fail  to  register. 

In  New  York  City,  unless  you  person- 
ally register  each  year  you  lose  your 
right  to  vote.  This  year  you  must  reg- 
ister on  any  one  of  6  days.  October  9  to 
October  14.  inclusive.  It  matters  not 
whom  you  intend  to  vote  for.  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  should  vote.  In  order 
to  vote,  you  must  register. 

Are  you  going  to  lose  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  democracy? 


Crusade  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KESELTON 

or  MASSACHt7SKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  t>een  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
reports  coming  to  me  of  the  rapid  or- 
ganization in  New  England  for  the  cru- 
sade for  freedom  drive. 


The  State  chairman  of  Massachusetts, 
a  personal  f  nend  of  ntune.  Nathan  Tuf  is. 
of  Greenfield,  has  devf  loped  an  amaz- 
ingly compleie  program  wnich  ha.s  re- 
ceived immediate  response  throughout 
Massachusetts. 

As  IS  well  known  this  crusade 
wiU  be  conducted  until  Octooer  24. 
Huiitd  N'ation-s  Day.  when  the  signatures 
of  Americans  who  have  en  listed  in  the 
crusade  will  be  placvd  in  the  base  of 
the  freedom  b^U  and  the  t>ell  itself  will 
be  installed  and  dedicated  in  B?rhn  as 
a  permanent  shrine  t;  freedom  and  a 
tnbute  to  those  who  today  are  fieht- 
tag  lor  freedom  and  against  th?  maii- 
ckms  and  false  Stocltholm  peace  peti- 
tion.    It  is  a  healthy  development 

The  Comraumst  !=;heet.  the  Daily 
Worker,  of  Sunday.  September  3.  re- 
ported that  over  2.000  000  Americans 
had  signed  this  Commun:.st  peace  peti- 
tion. On  September  4.  that  official 
orsan  of  the  Commuiii£t  Party  stated 
that  m  the  world  there  had  been  273.- 
470,566  signatures  attached  to  the  fake 
peace  petition.  It  is  significant  that 
115.275.000  were  reported  und°r  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  18.000, OCO  under  Poland, 
IT.C46  TOO  under  the  Soviet -dominated 
portion  cf  Germany  and  44.OC0.COO  from 
China.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  these  who  are  now  circulat- 
ing the  American  Cnjsade  for  Freedom 
petitions  will  be  assisted  by  all  of  our 
organisations  and  groups  in  making  cer- 
tain that  just  as  many  loyal  Americans 
as  possible  will  have  t.'ie  opportunity  to 
sign  this  sincere  and  responsible  petition. 

I  want  to  include  an  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Times  Picarar.e.  of  Ne-  Or- 
leans, in  its  September  4  issue  That 
Issue  also  contained  a  most  effective  car- 
toon entitled  "A  Real  Peal  To  Answer 
the  Phony  -Stockhclm  Appeal,'  **  show- 
ing: an  American  ringing  the  freedom 
bell  Ijefore  a  microphcn-?  called  Radio 
Free  Europe.  The  bell  carries  the  in- 
scription. 'That  This  World.  Under  God, 
Shall  Eive  a  New  Birth  cf  Freedom." 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CsrsAss  roi  Psnooac 

I  t>elieve  In  t  be.  sac  redness  and  the  dignity 
of  the  ixidivldual. 

I  believe  th&t  all  men  derive  the  right  to 
freedom  e.,uaUy  from  God. 

I  p:ed.;:  t.T  resist  aggression  and  tyranny 
w^.creTer  they  appear  on  earth. 

This  declaration  ard  begin  to  go 

today,  in  the  caoM  oi  li-^  ^1  Americans, 

en  scrolls  througl^ut  tfc.e  ULuted  States,  for 
deposit  on  tJnited  Naticas  Cay,  October  24, 
In  t^-e  base  of  a  freedom  bell  in  Berlin. 

signatures  are  being  collected  ty  local 
committees  of  the  CrasmOe  for  Preedrm.  a 
prcLram   of    the    ~  I   Commmee    for    a 

Free  Europe,  wh  .  ■  organized  last  year 
by  prlrnte  citizens.  Ccntrlbutlons  &lsr>  will 
be  accepted,  ta  wtkaterer  small  amounts,  to 
dsfkvy  expenses  of  this  project  and  cf  Radio 
Fi-ee  Europa  broadcaats  trum.  Germany  into 
ircn-curtalB  ImmI. 

This  eapretsicn  cf  American  purposes  and 
■  iLaiirmliiii  to  counted  upon  to  surcngihen 
the  hopes  of  those  isolated  and  enslaved  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  bound  in  the  net 
of  Rtusian  and  local  ccmmunlam  The  free- 
dom bell  itself  will  be  a  memorial  to  all  who 
have  given  and  who  may  give  tbdr  Uvea  In 
the  struggle  for  human  freedom, 

TUa   ts   a  spontaoeaus   movement,   apart 

fma    I ■■■■nt    and    stataeraft.    whtch 

nevertheless  has  demanded  intense  organuia- 


tion.  It  IS  one  oi  the  answers  that  wlD  be 
made  to  the  "big  lies  "  cf  communism.  The 
criisade  Itself  is  headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Ciay. 

We  believe  every  person  subscribing  tr.  ihts 
credo,  with  or  without  a  financial  contribu- 
tion, will  help  in  some  measure  ir.  the  strug- 
gle the  Kremlin  has  lorced  upon  the  free 
world.  Means  have  been  provided,  in  display 
advertiaements.  for  response  by  persona  who 
may  not  be  contacted. 

The  declaration  stands  also  as  a  rebvUiing 
rejoinder  to  the  fallacious  premises  and  falsi- 
ties of  the  so-called  Stockholm  declaration — 
a  rejoinder  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  positive 
affirmation,  along  lines  the  Red  spcuascrs  of 
the  phony  peace  petition  did  not  dare  intro- 
duce. Cn  '■hat  basis,  we  hope  that  in  due 
time  the  committee  will  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  this  scroll  co  western  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

I  also  want  to  include  a  very  interest- 
ing report  from  Lcs  Angeles  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  September  13. 
by  Kimmis  Hendrick..  chief  of  the  Pacific 
news  bureau  of  that  paper.  It  is  entitled 
•■Freedom  Crusade  Stirs  Action  in  West." 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Freedom  Cbusade  Stou  Action  im  Wist 
I  By  Ki.T!mia  Hendrick  i 

Irf^s  Angix-Es. — Westerners  are  awaltemne 
to  the  spirtual  potential  of  the  Crusade  tat 
Freedom  and  throughout  the  region  volun- 
teer committees  are  iorming  ranks  to  make 
the  drive  successful. 

Early  editorial  res'-onse  to  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
BsHihowers  Denver  radio  addreas  which 
opened  the  crusade  cSlcially  shows  hov  much 
eagerness  there  Is  to  oilcr  the  world  a  positive 
alternate  to  communism. 

As  workers  start  out  to  get  signers  for  the 
freedom  scrolls  and  contributions  to  Radio 
Free  Burope.  they  have  the  tacking  of  news- 
paper publicity  and  comment  more  than 
ordinarily  timed  to  spirtual  klealism. 
emawoK  awaaxicESs 

There  seooaa  to  be  a  frowtng  awareness 
tlirou<?hotrt  the  West  that  the  plan  of  pri- 
vate American  citlzeas  to  support  a  ciiam  of 
free  radio  stations  m  western  *iircpe  oCers 
a  gripping  opportunity.  It  Is  sensed,  ob- 
v'.cusly.  that  the  time  has  come  for  Ameri- 
cans themselves  to  realize  how  much  mere 
than  material  achievement  they  have  to 
share  with  mankind. 

C-lifomia"8  Cvernor.  Earl  Warren,  pro- 
claiming a  Crusade  for  Freedom  V;eek.  re- 
ferred to  this  bigger  sharing  as  freedom  of 
tinu^ht  and  acucn.  The  declaration  of 
freedom  which  signers  will  put  their  ncmes 
to  Includes  the  statement.  T  believe  that  all 
men  derive  the  rlg.>5t  to  freedom  equally 
from  God." 

FREErOM    BEU.   TO    RDfO 

Cn  Oetc^•r  34.  vrh3n  a  10-ton  freedom 
bell  will  rin^  out  in  Ber'in,  to  be  h»ard  by 
radio  here,  everywheire  else  m  the  fr*e  world. 
and  doubcleas  belilnd  the  iron  curtain,  its 
essential  iiifwnjEr  will  echo  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln inscrilsed  In  paraptoraae  on  its  rim: 
•That  this  world,  under  Gcd.  shan  have  a 
new   birth  oi   freedcm." 

In  an  editorial  headed  'Treedom  Is  Indi- 
vidual." the  Hollywood  Clttzen-Nev^  hailed 
the  freedom  cnisade.  to  make  possible  this 
bell  and  an  enlarged  free  radio  plan  for 
inirrpe.  as  a  new  aarmation  of  faith  te  God. 

The  writers  ot  the  American  Conatttntlon. 
the  Cltiaen-News  sa:d.  believed  that  a  good 
society  could  be  established  only  with  God 
as  Its  foundation.  ThL-  foundation.  It  con- 
tinued. Marxism  ignores.  Marxism  overlocka 
mankind  3  divine  dlversltv  which  has  lifted 
man  ahote  aU  the  rest  of  God's  creatum. 

As  the  orwnde  ior  ireeuom  was  launched 
here.  Walter  Wanger.  motion-pictiire  execu- 
tive, told  press  and  radio  representatives 
that  what  the  world  wm-?  of  us  t-^  assur- 
ance that  freedcm  ii  a  ;p.r;:ual  p;>iibil;;y. 


It  does  not  merely  want  the  things  we  pro- 
duce. 

AWAKXKINC  iracEO 
We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  '  he  said. 
"that  we  are  not  the  only  people  In  the 
world  who  can  produce  some  things.  We 
kn-  »•  that  the  slave  system  of  Russia  can 
never  produce  our  most  valuable  products 
of  freedom  and  human  decency  and  indi- 
vidual di«nltv." 

In  San  Francisco.  In  Portland.  Dreg.,  in 
Vallejo.  in  small  clues  like  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Monica,  as  In  Los  Ani^les.  newspapers 
are  creeting  enthuslaatlcilly  our  c:...;;ce 
to  fight  for  freedom,  as  the  Coos  Bay 
(Oreg.)  Times  cslls  the  cnwade  editorially. 
"This  is  In  reality  a  world  war  struggling 
tor  men's  minds,  tiiat  paper  says,  repeating 
a  phrase  {r^";aent;y  iiieard  as  the  nature  cf 
tcdny  s  basic  problem  Ijecomes  apparent. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  says  the  need  for 
championuig  w«»«tt«i  freedom  ts  so  great 
that  It  needs  not  schoclmasteis.  but  evan- 
gelists, to  tell  the  story.  It  quotes  Dr. 
Charles  Malik,  CK  representative  from  the 
tiny  Republic  of  Lebanon,  whose  view  dif- 
fers decidedly  from  that  of  the  chief  Rus- 
sian delegate  ot   similar  name. 

"Coaamunlsa.  cannot  be  met  by  a  mere 
nay."  Dr.  Malik  has  said,  "it  requires  a 
mighty  yea  which  will  do  full  Ju4»iice  to 
mans  material  needs  but  v.ill  at  the  same 
time  plac-?  them  In  their  subortllnate  posl- 
tlcn    In   the    scale   oT   valuea" 

For  the  PaciJlc  coast's  share  in  the  crusade 
for  freedom.  L.  M.  Giannini  is  serving  as 
regional  chairman.  Governor  Warren  is  hon- 
orary Stite  chaarman  for  California.  The 
drive  to  get  every  lojai  American  of  Boy 
or  Girl  Scout  age  and  upward  to  algn  (he 
freedom,  scrolls  and  contribute  up  to  $1 
mOat  be  completed  by  October  16. 


Wiicr^asin  Farmers  Union 


e;xtsssicn  of  lzm^vrks 


ow 


HON.  J3SEPH  R.  McCARTKY 

Of  wiscoNs::* 
IN   TSU   SENATE  CF  T^TE  r^TTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  ilegislatwe  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  >.  1950 

Irlr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  lett«:  I 
wrc'e  to  the  .senior  Senator  {rem  New 
Kampshire  i  Mr  Bpi-g»5  !  regarding  the 
Wisconsin  Ft^'-iners  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrccRj, 
as  follows: 

SEPTEMTza   8     1950. 
Senator  Sttlss  BaroGES, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Waahingtcn,  D.  C. 
Dr.\a  snvATOB  Bauxo:  I  understand  that 
yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor  yon  diacnaaed 
at  some  length  the  alleged  Coaummlst  in- 
flltrsllon  of  the  Parmers  Union.  I  am  eor- 
rr  I  was  not  present  on  the  floor  to  hear 
the  discussion,  but  hope  to  read   it  in   the 

CCKGKESSIOWAl    RKCOBD. 

While  I  have  never  had  extremely  close 
contact  with  the  Farmers  Union  in  Wiscon- 
sin. I  do  know  the  president,  Kenneth  W. 
Hones.  Twy  well  by  rep  •  ;  r.  He  has 
the  regotatkin  of  being  ir..  .:  t^y  acd  In- 
tellleently  antl-Commtmist.  I  feel  In  fair- 
ness'to  Mr.  Hcnes  this  should  be  made  very 
c!'?ar  I  have,  therefore.  Instructed  my  ci- 
fire  to  have  this  letter  ln«rted  m  the  Coif- 
G«essTC!c.*i.   Rrccwj. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  '>.-'.•  h  many  of  t>'.e 
officers    of    the    W;scom.ia    Fa.»^ers    U.:--^ 
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Howercr.  I  have  no  Infomatloo  to  Indicate 
that  any  oT  them  ar«  communlaucally  in- 
cUacd.  nor  do  any  of  tlMm.  to  my  knowledge, 
such  a  reputatloa. 
Very  alnoerely  youra. 

Job  McCattht. 


Exp^tHeocy  in  Foreijn  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  T 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MA.ssAc  HUsriTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATU-XS 

Friday.  September  22.  19S0 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kay?  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  5.  by  William 
8.  Reisman.  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
special  Interest  at  this  time: 
EtfMuawcT    tif    Fotxiem  Pocjct — ^Raooao   or 

ALUAftCU     CTTW9    WITH     AWTI-DMiOCaATIC 

PowT«a 
To  the  KDrroa  or  th£  Nrw  Yo«k  Timi*: 

The  neceaatty  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view  for  an  alliance  with  the  Spain 
of  Franco  u  open  to  booaat  difference  of 
opinion.  It  U  up  to  men  more  experienced 
In  this  field  than  myaelf  or  PtUz  Moses. 
whose  letter  you  recently  published, 

Mr.  Moses'  argtunent  against  expediency 
contrary  to  ethical  ronduct  In  the  affairs  of 
naOona  disregards  historical  instances  of 
**lBaMral"  expediency  on  the  part  of  our 
great  leaders  throughout  the  years. 

A  superficial  glance  at  our  own  past  should 
BUfBce  to  show  how  often  we  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  expedient  alliances  with 
governments  and  pblloeopbles  Inimical  to 
ooraalvea. 

OooskSar.  for  example,  our  close  military 
and  economic  ties  with  the  absolute  monar- 
chy of  Louis  XVI  of  Prance  In  our  hrst  strug- 
gle with  England.  Actually  the  England  of 
George  HI  was  a  Teriuble  new-deal  paradise 
compared  to  the  autocratic  government  of 
Lafayette.  Rochambeau,  and  DeGrasse.  An 
alliance  was  contracted  with  this  despotic 
nation,  but  for  whose  aid  our  independence 
could  never  have  been  achieved 

Andrew  Jackson,  faced  In  1815  with  the 
flower  of  England's  Peninsular  Army  before 
New  Orleans,  allowed  no  moral  qualnu  to 
disturb  him  when  he  accepted  a  pirate's  offer 
to  fill  the  gap  at  the  Rodrlquex  Canal.  Jean 
Lafltte  and  his  felons  were  welcomed  for  the 
help  they  could  give.  Kxpediency,  fortu- 
nately bad  won  again  over   'ethics." 

crVTL   WAS   ALLT 

Abraham  Lincoln  courted  the  friendship 
and  aid  of  Csar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  when 
Kngland  was  about  to  side  with  the  8<juthern 
Confederacy  Thu  was  tbe  mm*  Bngland 
that  had  successfully  quelled  her  own  Slavs 
trad*  years  before  the  partial  emancipation 
of  our  Kegroes  m  1883.  The  Russian  men-'- f- 
war  anchored  reassuringly  In  northern  Har- 
bors bad  sailed  from  a  land  whose  serfs,  al- 
tbougb  nominally  freed,  labored  as  literal 
slavss  in  a  feudal  society.  Lincolr  knew  that 
RuwU  bad  no  love  for  a  democratic  America 
but  gladly  took  advantage  of  the  Musoovlt* 
hatred  of  England  and  Napoleon  HI 

The  United  Slates  under  Woodrow  Wilson 
fought  agsinst  Oerman  lm{)erlalum  with 
armies  from  practically  every  other  Imperial- 
ist natl<  n  In  the  world. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  America 
allied  after  1941  with  a  Soviet  Russia  whose 
philosophy  differed  .lot  one  whit  from  that 
of  our  Nazi  foe. 


It  la  not  my  Intention  to  support  Seftor  del 
Castillo's  claim  for  recognition  of  Spanish 
claims  to  alliance  on  moral  grounds.  But  I 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  confused  liberals 
that  refusal  to  accept  reality  on  "moral- 
grounds  Is  equally  Indefensible. 


Republicans  Are  Poor,  Pure,  and  Honest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

,  r   Micthc.vN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATnTS 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Republicans  are  poor.  pure,  and 
honest,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  otherwise  The  party,  at  least 
nationally,  has  neither  enough  money 
nor  influence  to  tempt  any  croolted  in- 
dividuaLs.  Second-story  workers  never 
hang  around  a  poorhouse.  Crooks  and 
racketeers  are  smart.  Those  who  are 
after  the  "big  money"  know  that  only 
the  party  in  power  has  lucrative  jobs,  op- 
portunities for  grafting.  Juicy  contracts, 
protection  for  syndicate  gambling  or  any 
other  form  of  vice,  to  allocate  or  sell. 

DEMOCSATB   WXLCOMX 

Republicans  seek  to  welcome  those 
Democrats  who  have  been  ousted  from 
their  traditional  political  home. 

There  is  in  Congress  no  formal  coali- 
tion between  Democrats  and  RepubU- 
cans  nor  have  the  battle  lines  there  been 
consistently  drawn  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  For  more  than  15 
years,  the  alinement  has  been  between 
so-called  liberals,  progressives,  humani- 
tarians, 'share  the  wealth.  "  "the  Gov- 
ernment owes  me  a  living"  advocates 
and  so-called  ■'horse-and-buesry "  con- 
servative Democrats  and  Republicans 
v.ho  believe  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  right  of  the  individual  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  but  who  also  be- 
lieve that — except  as  adequate  aid 
should  always  be  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nate who  are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves— every  man  when  able  should  be 
required  to  earn  his  own  livelihood — that 
is,  that  no  part  of  the  population  should 
be  required  to  support  another  group  in 
idleness. 

The  Democratic  Party — pardon  me, 
the  Pair  Deal  Party — has  been  in  con- 
trol since  1932.  and  quite  naturally  the 
blg-time  gamblers,  the  racketeers,  and 
the  extortionists  have  muscled  their  way 
into  it  Just  as  they  would  into  any  other 
party  where  loot  was  to  be  found. 

But  that  IS  not  the  whole  story.  8in< 
cere,  serious-minded  extremists,  with 
what  they  term  new  but  which  are  really 
old.  fallacious  schemes  and  policies 
proven  unworkable  centuries  ago,  ac- 
compamed  by  over- book -educated  "do- 
gooders."  pinks,  and  Reds,  have  taken 
over  the  National  Democratic  Party  or- 
ganization. 

THE    aXCOlO    IS    LLXAS 

That  there  is  a  Nation-wide  crime  syn- 
dicate collecting  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  because  of  protection  given  them  by 
those  in  power  is  a  matter  of  common 


knowledge,  and  court  records  substan- 
tiate the  charge  that  the  present  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  last,  has  not  only 
tolerated,  but  encouraged.  Communists 
In  policy-making  Government  piositions. 

The  recent  expulsion  of  a  number  of 
Communist-dominated  CIO  union  affili- 
ates by  the  CIO  proves  the  charge  fre- 
quently made  that  Communists  had  in- 
filtrated into  labor  as  well  as  educational 
orKanizations  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

That  the  CIO  has  taken  over  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  Michigan  is  shown  by 
an  editorial  captioned  '  Democracy's  new 
symbol."  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
September  23.    Permit  me  to  quote: 

The  left-wingers  of  the  Americans  for 
Demcirratlc  Action  and  the  CXO-PAC  cap- 
tured control  of  the  Democratic  Party  ma- 
chinery in  Wayne  County  congressional  dis- 
trict conventions.     •     •     • 

In  all  but  one  district,  the  caucuses  were 
marked  by  slugging  and  the  Communist 
techniques  of  beating  down  opposition  by 
violence. 

The  AOA-PAC  combination  brought  back 
to  Michigan  the  sltdown-strlke  methods 
which  have  been  disavowed  In  labor  disputes, 
and  applied  them  to  government. 

The  goon  squads  took  over,  and  the  gavel. 
that  traditional  symbol  of  orderly  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  was  discarded  for  the 
sawed-off  baseball  bat. 

Here  in  the  Nation.  President  Truman 
has  long  had  as  his  advisers  known 
pinks,  left-wingers  like  Frankfurter, 
Niles,  and  Rosenman;  and  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  such  kncwn  Commu- 
nists as  Lee  Pressman.  Nathan  Witt, 
Hiss.  Coplon.  and  many  others. 

As  his  political  pals  and  advisers.  Mr. 
Truman  has  called  to  the  White  House 
CIO  President  Phil  Murray,  who.  over- 
long,  retained  many  a  Communist  in  his 
organization;  AFT.  President  William 
Green,  the  head  of  the  railway  unions, 
and  the  Communists  who  have  wormed 
their  way  into  the  State  and  other  exec- 
utive departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, notwithstandine;  the  opposi- 
tion of  long-time  Democratic  leaders, 
now  shape  the  Democratic  Presidential 
pohcy 

The  people  should  now.  regardless  of 
party  afflUation.  elect  to  Congress  indi- 
viduals who  believe  in  this  country,  in  its 
Institutions,  and  who  will  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  oust  the  crooks,  the  racket- 
eers, the  extortionists,  and  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Elect  then,  a  Congress — and  in  1952  a 
President — who  will  think  first  of  your 
welfare  and  of  the  security  of  the 
Republic. 

Tuesday.  Novrmbor  7,  is  the  day. 


St.   Lawren:e  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Saturday.  September  21.  1950 

Mr  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  voice 
has  been  raised  in  \l\L->  Chamt>er.  before 


MMBiittees.  and  els?where  at  every  op- 
pnrtnnlty  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
<i«.ep- water  development.  The  most  re- 
cent bill  which  was  introduced  by  me 
to  acccmplish  this  purpose  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Cooimiltee  on  Public  Works 
and  ext'^nsive  hearings  were  held,  but 
b^cv'i'^  of  the  tremendous  oreanized  op- 
position to  this  measure — House  Jcmt 
Resolution  271 — from  a  combination  of 
selfish  interests,  and  because  of  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  support  from  inter- 
died  parties  to  count  rbalance.  the  bill 
was  not  rpported 

In  many  uays.  in  fact  In  every  way.  I 
hare  striven  to  bring  about  the  proiect's 
completion,  but  the  half-hearted  support 
given  to  those  who  have  so  consistently 
and  unaeLflsliLy  given  of  ti^eir  time  and 
enenrtea  has  not  been  encouraging.  For 
the  moet  part  It  ls  only  Up-sennc^  or 
fannine  th*  wind  The  effort  is  as  poorly 
directed  as  it  is  financed.  Only  the  fer- 
vor and  the  senae  of  rughteouaneM  keeps 
alive  the  little  band  of  visionary  aealots 
who  refuse  to  triv*'  up.  who  always  spear- 
head th"^  movement  Like  crusaders 
they  are  far  away  from  home,  in  enemy 
territoryi  unsupported  and  hamsstd  t»y 
a  vicked  combinaticn  of  selUsh  and  rapa- 
cious uiieresi*  who  live  only  for  today 
and  for  themselves. 

Mr  Speaker  I  warn  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes  reeicm.  of  Michigan  and  of 
Detroit   in  particular,   that   unless   the 
waterway  is  completed  soon  that  steel 
prod-dc:ion    wUl   shift    to    the    East    or 
wherever  else  the  highest  grade  of  iron 
ore  IS  deLvered  rt.  the  Icwest  price  per 
ten.     The  sf^l  and  o:her  heav.   indus- 
tries dependent  upon  cheap  water  trans- 
portation and  steel,  like  the  automobile 
indiistry  and  a  thousand  others  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  inland  areas,  will  shift 
in  the  same  direction  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  basic  '^teel  supply     Cor- 
porations do  not  have  a  heart:  they  are 
created  for  profit,  for  adTantage.    When 
either  is  endangered  there  is  no  senti- 
ment to  guide  or  deter;  expediency  gov- 
erns the  course.    It  is  cheaper  to  abandon 
a  piaut  than  to  a'oandon  Uie  business  for 
lack  cf  raw  material — u-on  ore  in  this 
instance — which  can  be  had  by  competi- 
tors in  new  locations  in  a  higher  grade, 
in  greater  supply,  delivered  at  a  cheaper 
cost. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  Michi- 
gan's ind^jstry.  the  center  of  which  iS  in. 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  with  the 
erealect  production  In  the  world,  m'jst 
without  basic  materials  shrivel  and  die. 
Our    bustoesses   and    hemes,    our    renl 
estate,  schccls.  and  churches,  too.  will 
shrivel  and  die.     Without  the  St.  Law- 
rence de^rp  waterway  Detroit,  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  the  industrial  Khuadike. 
•'where  ttcdaiy)  life  is  worth  Uvlng,-  to- 
morrow will  become  the  worlds  biggest 
ghost  town.    A  s*id  d^unction.  earned 
while  the  State  and  its  great  ciues  were 
asleep.    And  it  is  later  than  you  think. 
Wake  up  and  spend  more  than  just  your 
Um?.    Become  aggressive  people  of  Mich- 
igan, control  the  blind  and  selfish  rail- 
road aad  Lakes  shipping  interests  and 
anyone  rtse  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  earliest  possible  completion  of  the 
tidewater  pro-ram.  involving  the  mighcy 
St.  La-arrence  Faver. 


This  great  development  wiii  maJce  cf 
every  Grest  Lak°s  port  a  deep-sea  port 
carrying  on  direct  business  with  the 
whole  world.  To  do  such  Inisiness  we 
must  preserve  cur  industries  dependent 
upon  the  basic  steel  which  in  turn  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  besic  element,  iron 
ore.  Michigan  aicne  should  spend  a 
million  dollars  per  year  for  an  educa- 
tional prcram  for  as  many  year>  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Every  othor  Great  Lakes  State  should  do 
likewise.  To  date  the  combined  anauil 
expenditures  have  been  inadequate  and 
haroiy  sulficieni  to  pay  ihe  posui^ie  co&liS 
of  a  real  effective  camp&ign.  The  St. 
lawrerrp  drvpl^pm^'nt  .*ias  been  the 
dream  and  the  inspiration  of  a  pitifuliv 
smaii  irroup.  zealous  and  determined,  but 
Uiey  cannot  succeed  in  time  unless  a 
ic-ai.  aj?gresiive,  and  weil-finaaced  pro- 
gram IS  outlined  and  backed  by  the  uni- 
fied action  of  th**  inU'rested  States. 
Money  should  be  available  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary  to  combat  the  en- 
trenched opposUton  This  shouM  be  a 
crusade,  a  war  to  i;K-otect  our  iruimtrlfs 
and  in  def  oise  of  cur  homes,  our  business 
institu.ions.  and  our  cnurches.  We 
should  give  no  quaru-r  and  ask  for  nonf . 
Tomorrow  may  b«»  too  lat\ 

The  high  grade  or  competitire  iron 
ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range  nears  exhaus- 
tion. At  the  present  accelerated  rate  of 
consumption  it  will  be  gone  m  20  years. 
It  may  take  6  to  10  years  'm  fully  develop 
the  St.  Lav.TPnce  locki-  and  d."epen  the 
channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  accom- 
modate deep-sea  shippm.^j  and  make 
available  the  rich  ore  of  Labrador,  Que- 
bec, and  Venezuela.  Walie  up.  M-chi-an. 
Rouse  yourself,  Deuoit.  Ge;  bu^y  today, 
ycur  iife  is  at  stak3.  lomorrow  may  be 
too  late.  The  St  Lawrence  undertaking 
will  never  be  complett>d  after  the  Mesari 
ore  is  eriiausted  and  industrial  erosion 
follows  the  prcduciion  shift  to  the  east- 
ern seaboard.  There  will  be  no  further 
need  for  it  and  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment would  not  be  justified.  Either  you 
demand  of  your  States  and  ciues  their 
effective  cooperat'on  in  the  solution  cf 
the  matters  nc-^-  or  plan  for  a  shift  to 
follow  your  lost  industries. 

llr.  Speaker,  the  attached  article 
enutled  'Cerro  Bolivar— Mesabi  cf  the 
Future,"  by  John  L.  Beckley,  taken  from 
Dun's  RevWw  of  Septemtjer  l&SO  uadi- 
cates  clearly  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  entire  Great  Lakes  area: 

Craio  Both.  **— MtsAzi  or  tht  Fviuri 

tBy  Jotuk  U  BeCfcic)  i 
ConsplcTKmsIy  aloM  <m  tb»  •▼■an*,  tbe 
flat,  crawy  ptetn  wtaleii  r»e«p«  ac^n  m^ixn 
eanfrn  Vencruel.i.  U  a  creat  mour.uin.  a 
dar^-frcen.  pir^fle-covma  bjmp.  11  mlle» 
lor  7  ^»»<i  S.100  (e"t  txi«tx.  Ho  one  mspoctcd 
the  Kitttary  mountain  was  anytbing  but  uac- 
\em  rrck 

N.itlve*  whTee  icattered  farm«  and  ranches 
extended  to  lU  b^e  rafarded  tb*  place  wtih 
almoBt  «uperstiUtiua  *«wl.  There  were 
tales  of  uDdmot  rock  iUd«  and  at  a  tanner 
and  two  ?ons  who  bad  g-.ne  there  to  hurt 
and  never  returned.  Ita  Spaxuah  name.  La 
Panda,  t  nlered  en  the  TQlgar. 

On  their  way  to  the  diamoDd  and  gold 
fields  ICO  mfica  to  the  sooUi.  |»uip«einrg 
Qsed  to  detour  anmnd  tha  great  hogbaclr. 
They  were  bypasKtaff  rtdiea  far  sarpaeekni; 
anything  they  could  hope  to  find  beTond.  fcr 
tli»  mountain,  renamed  Cerro  BDlivar,  baa 


been  found  to  rcataln  at  least  £<jo  XajOO 
t-ns  of  almost  pure  irt»  Crt — pr  o*b;y  much 
more — perhaps  the  greate.  .  hit  ever  dis- 
covered It  was  found  by  a  ,:v.^lDgtcal  rur- 
▼ey  party  sent  otit  by  the  XJ  S.  Steel  Onep, 
after  a  search  that  had  lasted  1  yaara. 

Centur-.ra-^ld  ClWlad  BoOw,  69  BrflM 
Bwar,  has  setm  prld,  dlaaond.  c«*tJe  srd 
Ixrmber  booms:  oil,  chicle,  and  wlld-nabber 
hunters.  Itrjw  Its  bars  and  shaded  paseo 
buzz  with  talk  of  the  Iron  boom  to  come. 
Pnr  to  pet  the  ore  from  Cerro  BcHirar  to 
rrnited  States  blast  furnace?  XJ  S  St<^ 
raust  ixtmz  $100,000,000  to  saocXXCOi  m 
the  area  of  which  Ctudad  Bolfyar  is  t;.e  hub. 
And  there  is  no  douhtmr  17  S  Steel's  ie»tre 
to  get  the  ore  movl:.^  r^pirfly 

J"or  American  «tet  imak^rs  .ht  dlsr  verT 
ccmes  la  the  nick  of  tln-.e  It  !«  nr.  f-»rret 
that  the  higb-ersde  inn-ore  reser  er  cf  M'..- 
nesota's  ifosabt  ranap  ar*  rTj:\.y.:v  :  w  j»nd 
liesAbi  has  been  rupplyinc  aDcut  0-  p  rcent 
Of  tJnlted  BXMU*  ln:!r.-ore  r«3-;.retrent.s 

TTiere  It  bo  shortage  o:  .ron  ire  c  aan*. 
In  this  eovntry.  Taoonie.  Icw-crad*-  ore 
containing  28  to  35  percent  iron,  la  plenUful. 
But  to  abtn  to  Icw-crade  ore  wm  rei|alre  tr.e 
tnvestaMBi  of  bOnoos  of  dollars  High-grade 
CCt  fir  V'  acni  -tt^  up  ir.  huee  ib  TeU, 
ar.f"  JF- 0  direc'  ▼  ir.  bvast  fur  .urea. 
Taeoorr  m  ■-t  n^  bia«-«l  out  ktt  virwl  hne. 
tbea  pr- ■rej'.v^  "o  -emo' e  «  ute  ma*  .  ;a.ij. 
Low-i:ar.f-  <  r^  •  .ay.-n  hu/h-  -**  tlt-\  inevita- 
b!».  a-.u  w-^..t.r  --.i.  ,.'.-.-  ;uid  bp  n3««T«d 
In  the  coet  at  everrUiin*  fruia  carprt  ta  t^ 
to  autoKoWlca.  tt  is  difBcult  u  think  c:  any 
de^eicpaBsnt  that  would  h.we  sum  or- :  und 
effect*  on  the  An>er  can  econ  nn  ■ 

t7'.;i*d  State*  :~--e«l  Com  stil.  hold.--  enouKh 
hl?h-er»de  Uesab:  ere  lar  at>out  2U  'ears. 
alr.OBt  twice  a.s  much  .is  the  averaee  ateel 
companv  But  even  lor  Bie  Seel  represent- 
ing kbout  30  percer.t  .f  t  :^  countrv  s  steel 
capacity  tr.-^  ore  -nsis  >  u:io..r  :  jrtablT  cio«*. 

In  1945  nv  John  Uum^r.  Uoittd  States 
55t pel's  \'K-e  president  :r.  cty  t-^v  rf  raw  tn^- 
Tfriais  went  to  the  cnm-a  t's  :;resideiiT. 
Pen  P:uri'*fs        If  we  pou-  h  indrp<is  c:   miJ- 


;tc 


■'xram. 


lions  of  dollar?  into  a  :  ^  : 
Eaid  MuaBon.  "and  th  n  s-  r  f  rimoeut  t  di«- 
ct>»«rs  a  che»D  new  «.  orrt-  /.  nish-sraae  or?. 
w*"!:  b--  In  a  tJUl  spct.  id  uxf  to  nxaze  on" 
h^st  check  of  aJ  p.38slble  r  ire:.rn  <  re  de- 
posits. It  will  cos:  '.iiTf^  '  r  .  jur  m.iiion 
dollars.  iMXt.  at  the  vt-rv  i^rist.  wr  miant  had 
an  rre  sue  ply  for  a;i  east*   .i  su*l  mi:. 

■ '^       :-.      -      -    id  Pairiess 

w:.  r  -i.f  wa.-  er.ced.  United  States  Steel 
ae»rchera  and  m  n:r.i.  »nj:  iff^rs  wer •  out  to 
Sweden.  Latar&d  t  M  x:  i  H:. auras.  Gijot-- 
mala.  Cuba.  Puerto  Ricc,  Veaerueia.  Bntaii. 
and  Liberia. 

From  Uae  hrst  Ver.eauela  Bered  laier^.-- 
Ing  poBsifc  aiues.  The  preseni'^  ui  irijn  ore 
there  had  been  known  for  centuries.  In 
ISM  tlie  Spaniarxle  b'oiit  a  Icrt  on  top  at  a 
luwi  paili  ir^n-ore  depcjsit  on  the  baciu  of 
the  Orinoco  and  repulsed  Sir  Walter  Baletgh 
whrca  be  trtod  to  ««  «p  tte  nvcr.  Moat 
impcrtant.  Vaasanela  a  known  lron-«ra  fc»- 
matkJDa  were  ekae  to  the  Atlantic  m  a  raage 
of  low.  I— gle-corersd  ■citittiM  which 
thaaoMa  baakof  tlM( 


the  ilae  of  Mew  Jcrjti    DsthUh—  Maei 
pteiwiiiff  bu  mine  a  tDjUOajBtO-toa 

of  extremely  high-grade  ore.  A  local  tox 
had  stumbled  across  tt  m  the  late  I920's. 
And  wbors  there  waa  oac  good  depoait.  there 
nu^ht  be  mere. 

To  direct  the  Veneruelan  ore  hunt.  United 
States  Steal  caUsd  in  Ifack  Lake,  a  veteran 
mmlnc  •a&ama.  Laka  saaemb.ad  a  crew 
a(  iimiiiii  iwtogisti.  aad  aooie  buibawn 
and  prospectors  who  knew  the  jOBft* 
country. 

First  heac! 'quarters  were  on  a  csbin  cruiser 
m  the  Orxnoeo.  Then  the  party  eapanded 
Isto  a  socond-«oor  apartment  <y9«g  the  movie 
house  in  Cludad  Bciivar  "^o  rooma  to 
sleep  in.  one  ta  cook  and  eat  in.  and  tha 
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parch  far  •  bmlnMs  cOk*  vtth 
MUxtf  tiamm,  »ad  •  typemnier 


BaU  ft  doMo  iMrttM.  woally  eonilrtinf  o< 
tvo  feotaf isu  or  miatnc  wnciniirm.  •  bush- 
a  cook.  «  ButaaklnBer.  and  10  brush 
lM«»n   hackmg   tmls  Uirou^b   ti>e 
Tbt    powtii    VM    K>    fnfU-d    And 
try  tbat  prcgrMB  m  moct  pteOM  «a«  step 

by  »t*p. 

It  VM  •  eoaatrir  of  •lUcKtcrs.  Mffuars.  boa 
conatrlctac*.  axid  inarfrn-rtff — *  wat«'  boa 
wtxteh  tTOW%  S5  to  40  leet  m  lesgUi  and 
hunu  by  lyinf  to  a  itr«*m  or  water  bde 
vttli  Its  tall  wrapped  aroand  a  tree  root  It 
can  Mtae  a  tull-grows  steer  by  tbe  snout 
and  drag  tt  Into  tbe  water  to  be  crushed 
and  rwaUowcd  at  keksure 

with  a  macterte  In  band  tbe  naUves  had 
Uttic  f««r  ot  a  boa  or  anaoocda      They  would 
tn  and  lop  oC  lu  head.    But  poisooous 
dreaded    bushmaatcr.    fer    de 
.  coral  fmake.  and  rattler — ware  another 
ivcr.  M  w«r«  the  nUllkwu  of  ticks  and 


As  the  party  became  Jxingle-hsrder.ed  vet- 
Iraoa.  th^  ore  hunt  proceeded  metbodicaily 
hut  iinasnsaTinniHT  Por  a  long  tune  the 
b«t  pvtxpact  was  Ptaooa.  a  hUl  near  tbe 
Orinoco  f«TnT*t»*«rn  aoo.000.000  tous  of  Iron 
ore  The  ore  was  only  45  percent  Iron,  but 
poaatbly  worth  oUnlng  U  nothing  better 
eould  be  found. 

Meanwhile.  Cay  Bnrr^.  a  Ph  D.  geoloflst. 
was  frowmg  disgusted  with  jungle  proapect- 
fn^  Hie  brush  was  so  thick  that  It  wms 
tmpaaslble  to  get  any  idea  ctf  tbe  terrain 
except  that  Immedutely  underfoot.  Lake 
had  discorered  that  the  United  States  Army 
had  photograptaad  the  ann  dnvtng  the  war. 
searching  for  poarihie  Mm  autamarlne  bases. 
8o  Bixrrell  got  a  set  of  the  photos  from  the 
Venezuelan  Government  and  retired  to 
C;udad  BoUrar  headquarters  to  study  them. 

No  one  had  erer  prospected  for  Iron  ore 
hj  air.  but  Venemelan  mining  engineers 
who  had  used  sir  photos  to  hunt  oU  showed 
BorreU  how  to  determine  ▼anous  kinds  of 
rock  structures  from  the  pictures  Oradu- 
ally.  cheeking  information  brought  back  by 
axploraUon  parties  against  them.  Burrell. 
Lake,  and  Polke  Klhlstedt.  chief  engineer  of 
the  party,  discovered  they  could  trace  the 
formation  of  iron-ore-bearlng  rock.  It  dou- 
bled back  and  forth,  morlng  away  from 
Ortaoco  toward  the  south. 

With  this  discovery.  prosp>ecting  parties  no 
longer  went  out  aimlessly  across  the  jungle. 
They  were  directed  to  hills  which  lay  on  tbe 
ore  formation  and  to  bends  m  the  strata 
where  larger  ore  bodies  were  likely. 

The  system  arorked.  but  resulu  were  still 
unexciting  Using  aerial  photoa.  prospectors 
staked  out  tbe  La  QruUa  concession,  a  cluster 
of  or*  bodies  30  miles  back  from  the  Orinoco. 
But  they  contained  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  ore 

By  this  time  United  States  Steel's  explora- 
tion parties  bad  been  tramping  the  jungle 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  area  bad  been 
thoroughly  searched  and  prospect*  were 
about  exhausted.  In  mid-lM6  Munson  re- 
ported )  Fatrless  that,  unless  more  promis- 
ing results  developed,  further  Venezuelan 
exploration  would  be  stopped  at  tbe  end  of 
the  year. 

KVW  Ron 

But  tn  Ciudad  Bolivar.  Cay  Burrell.  sttll 
piecing  together  old  Army  photos,  had  made 
an  exciting  discovery.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  Iron-bearing  rocks,  after  doubling  back 
and  forth  to  a  point  60  miles  south  of  the 
Orinoco,  suddenly  swept  westward  In  a  great 
bow.  They  extended  across  the  Caront  River, 
which  flows  Into  the  Orinoco  from  the  south 
and  out  Into  the  savanna 

Furthermore,  Army  photos  showed  that 
the  savanna  In  that  area — far  back  from  the 


Orinoco— was  broken  by  several  spectacular 
liilU  and  mountains.  Tj  Burrell  and  Klhl- 
stedt this  indicated  the  possibility  of  big 
trtm-orv  deposits  in  an  area  where  they  had 
never  been  suspected. 

The  Army  photos  in  that  area  back  from 
the  nver  were  too  IndeOnlte  to  Identify  one 
peak  from  another,  but  Burrell  thought  the 
posslbfllties  of  finding  ore  strong  enough  to 
warrant  a  new  aerial  survey  of  the  area. 
This  would  cost  another  f  185.0C0.  but  United 
States  Steel  decided  to  go  ahead — either  to 
find  a  big  ore  body  or  to  know  that.  If  tt 
did  not.  none  of  lu  competitors  would  either. 
While  waiting  for  Palrchild  aerial  surveys 
to  complete  the  Jcb.  engineer  Klhlstedt  sent 
a  party  to  Investigate  a  small  hill  west  of  the 
Caroni  and  close  to  the  Orinoco  According 
to  Army  photos  It  showed  Indications  of  iron 
ore.  It  did  contain  ore.  But  while  Kihl- 
stedts  men  were  studying  the  hill,  a  local 
businessman  who  owned  a  ranch  In  the 
neighborhood  noticed  their  interest.  He  filed 
a  claim  for  the  mineral  rights  to  the  hill,  then 
proceeded  to  ask  a  large  sum  for  his  holdings. 
The  company  refused  to  buy.  Bui  the  ex- 
perience waa  an  eye  opener.  Cast  of  the 
Caroni — in  the  recognized  ore  zone — all  min- 
eral rights  were  reserved  to  the  Government. 
It  would  negotiate  a  concession  only  with 
people  capable  of  developing  the  deposits. 

Prospecting  west  of  the  Caroni  River  was  a 
different  piropositlon.  a  wide-open  area  in 
which  anyone  could  claim  mineral  rights  to 
land  merely  by  filing  a  denouncement.  A  de- 
nouncement, or  claim,  was  good  for  50  years 
and  renewable  for  50  more  In  this  area,  lo- 
cal businessmen  and  farmers,  watching  every 
move,  might  easily  beat  United  States  Steel 
to  the  claim  office. 

Klhlstedt.  an  ingenious  Swede  who  thrives 
on  obstacles,  had  a  high  card  up  his  sleeve. 
With  the  help  of  a  stereoscope,  he  discovered 
he  could  not  only  Identify  iron-ore  forma- 
tions on  aerial  photos,  but  could  virtually 
put  his  finger  on  high-grade  deposits.  Most 
of  them  were  covered  by  copel,  a  small 
tangled  jungle  tree  with  light  foliage  and 
dogwood-like  flowers.  On  aerial  pictures,  the 
copel  stood  out  in  lighter  shadings. 

When  the  new  aerial  survey  became  avail- 
able, the  real  prospecting  was  done  In  the 
Ciudad  Bolivar  office.  As  the  pictures  were 
studied,  excitement  mounted  Several  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Caroni  and  50  to  60  miles 
back  from  the  Orinoco  showed  signs  of  huge 
ore  deposits.  One  In  particular,  a  long  rugged 
mountain  sitting  alone  on  the  savanna,  had 
rock  slides  and  vegetation  Indicating  an  ore 
b<jdy  miles  in  length. 

Klhlstedt  bided  his  time  It  was  then  late 
March  1947.  Easter  week,  a  time  of  big  U^cal 
celebrations,  was  at  hand  At  4:30  on  Good 
Friday  morning  the  Swedish  engineer  slipped 
quietly  out  of  town  in  a  Jeep.  He  took  with 
him  three  helpers  to  help  cut  brxish  on 
Jungle-brown  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

That  Mght  they  slept  in  a  native  hut  at  the 
base  of  La  Parlda.  The  next  morning  the 
little  party  began  working  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Suddenly  they  came  to  a  30-foot 
cliff.  It  was  solid  iron  ore  "From  then  on 
all  day."  says  Klhlstedt,  "we  walked  on  high- 
grade  iron  ore  " 

The  great  strike  caught  tbe  exploration 
party  oddly  unprepared.  For  2  years  they 
bad  concentrated  solely  on  finding  ore.  Pre- 
vlciuly  they  had  operated  in  a  reserve  zone. 
Now  no  one  knew  precisely  how  to  file  a 
denouncement  In  free  territory.  Klhlstedt 
beaded  for  the  airport  and  hopped  a  plane 
for  Caracas  to  see  Dr.  Travleso-Paul.  a  Vene- 
zuelan lawyer. 

With  Travlsso's  help  they  prepared  the 
necessary  documents.  It  took  the  better 
part  of  a  week,  defining  boundaries  and  de- 
termining and  listing  the  legal  owners  of 
the  land  to  which  they  were  claiming  min- 
eral rights.     When  everything  was  tn  order. 


Klhlstedt  walked  into  the  Government  claim 
office  in  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  made  his 
denouncement. 

He  was  too  late  A  group  of  three  local 
businessmen  had  filed  11  claims  In  the  same 
area   the   day   before 

Klhlstedt  was  crushed.  But  luck  had  not 
deserted  him  completely.  When  stu-veyed. 
tt  developed  that  the  claims  overlapped  by 
only  a  hundred  yards.  The  rival  Interests 
had  claimed  several  promising  ore  moun- 
tains, but  not  La  Parlda.  which  air  photos 
Indicated  was  the  greatest  of  all 

How  much  ore  was  there  In  La  Parlda"'  It 
looked  big,  but  In  other  areas  iron  forma- 
tions had  often  proved  to  be  only  a  few 
feet  deep.  Magnetometer  experts  were 
brought  m  and  fiown  over  the  mountain. 
They  recorded  the  largest  response  for  any 
ore  body  In  the  world.  The  figures  were 
sent  to  be  checked  by  an  outstanding  au- 
thority In  the  United  States  He  replied 
that  the  calculations  appeared  to  be  correct, 
but  that  the  decimal  point  must  be  in  the 
wrong  place.     The  figures  were  too  big. 

HIGHEST  HOPIS  CONTIKSirO 
Final  proof  of  the  ore  body  lay  In  drilling 
It  Diamond  drills  were  rushed  to  the  moun- 
tain By  the  end  of  1947  the  discoverers  had 
drilled  enough  holes  to  confirm  their  high- 
est hopes.  Continued  drilling  in  1948  and 
1949  showed  they  had  t>€€n  far  too  modest. 
The  ore  body  ran  4  miles  along  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  and  ranged  hundreds  of  feet 
In  depth  It  contained  more  ore  than  the 
great  Hull-Rust-Mahonlng  mine  In  Minne- 
sota, heretofore  the  world  s  greatest  surface 
mine.  In  lu  natural  state  the  ore  averaged 
59  percent  Iron  content  compared  with  51 
percent  for  present  Mesabt  shipments. 

Several  mountains  15  to  40  miles  to  the 
ea-st  also  contained  excellent  ore  deposits, 
though  none  so  spectacular  as  La  Parlda.  now 
renamed  Cerro  Bolivar.  United  States  Steel 
staked  two  other  claims  to  round  out  Its 
holdings  for  a  major,  long-range,  develop- 
ment program.  When  the  Government 
closed  the  area  to  further  denouncements, 
making  it  a  reserve  zone.  United  States  Steel 
also  bought  the  claims  staked  by  the  three 
local  businessmen.  Though  they  had  missed 
Cerro  Bolivar,  they  had  his  several  desirable 
ore  properties. 

How  much  ore  United  States  Steel  now 
owns  In  Venezuela,  not  even  the  corporation 
knows.  Of  Its  new  claims  It  has  drilled  only 
Cerro  Bolivar.  The  company  talks  In  terms 
of  500.000.000  tons  proved  and  another  1.- 
000.000,000  tons  probable  In  all  Its  holdings. 
But  steel-company  estimates  of  Iron-ore 
reserves  are  traditionally  low.  Some  ex- 
perts believe  United  States  Steel's  holding 
alone  will  prove  greater  than  the  2.500.000.- 
000  tons  taken  out  of  the  Mesabl  since  lis 
discovery  In  the  1890'8. 

WOaX    ODT    DETAILS    TO    DEHVEX    OSZ 

In  the  offices  of  the  Orinoco  Mining  Co., 
a  new  United  Stales  Steel  subsidiary  formed 
to  develop  the  property,  engineers  are  dove- 
tailing thousands  of  details  which  must  be 
worked  out  to  deliver  Cerro  Bolivar  ore  to 
United  States  blast  furnaces.  Mining  equip- 
ment, conveyor  belts,  a  crusher  plant,  a  com- 
pany town,  a  railroad,  loading  docks,  and 
a  fleet  of  giant  ore  boats  must  be  designed 
and  built. 

There  are  two  alternatives  for  bringing 
the  ore  out.  One  Is  a  railroad  running  274 
miles  due  north  to  a  deep-water  port  at 
Barcelona:  the  other  is  a  93-mlle  railroad 
running  to  the  Junction  of  the  Caroni  and 
the  Orinoco.  In  the  latter  case  they  would 
have  to  dredge  the  Orlnoco-Macareo  River 
route  so  that  huge  ore  boats  could  come  170 
miles  up  the  river. 

Dredging  the  river  looks  like  the  cheaper 
method.  The  Orinoco  Is  broad,  deep,  and 
fairly  straight,  with  t^w  tributaries  near  the 
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mouth.  That  means  little  silt  The  Orinoco 
delta  U  dead,  no  longer  building  like  the 
Missl.sslppt 

But  rivers  can  t)e  as  unpredictable  as 
women.  Tlie  lun«er  railroad,  spanning  the 
Orinoco  on  a  4-mlle  bridge  and  rolling  north 
to  deep  water,  might  be  more  dependable. 
But  It  would  also  be  more  costly.  Aside  from 
the  tremendously  expensive  bridge,  building 
a  railroad  in  Venezuela  would  cost  upward  of 
9200.000  a  mile.  This  decision.  Involving 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Is  only  one  of 
hundreds  which  must  be  made  before  the  ore 
starts  flowing. 

Other  divisions  of  United  States  Steel  are 
rtishlng  plans  for  a  new  easterxr  steel  mill. 
It  will  soon  be  rising  from  the  flat  New  Jersey 
farmland  alongside  the  Delaware  River,  below 
Trenton.  By  the  time  it  Is  In  operation.  In 
1955,  Venezuelan  ore  Is  expected  tc  be  flowing 
In  ample  tonnage  to  support  It  easily. 

In  Venezuela  the  pioneers  of  what  will 
s<xne  day  be  a  great  ore-mining  company 
are  rapidly  adjusting  to  tropical  life.  The 
company  offices  are  new  lu  a  hlgh-ceianged, 
tree-shaded  old  mansion.  Surrounding  It  In 
the  company  compound  are  comfortable, 
screened,  and  shuttered  brick  buildings,  both 
bachelor  quarters  and  family  dwellings. 

SNAKZ    SCAUS 

E\cn  at  the  temporary  advance  camp,  a 
third  of  the  way  up  Cerro  Bolivar,  tbe  jtmgle 
Is  giving  ground  grudgingly  as  civilization 
moves  in.  In  tbe  early  days  snake  scares 
were  numerous.  Boeckmann.  living  In  a 
flower-surrounded  hut  farthest  up  the  hill, 
once  found  a  bushmaster  sharing  his  shower. 
Another  time  tbe  wi.'e  of  a  geologist,  making 
a  l)ed.  found  a  brilliant -colored  coral  snake 
under  the  pillow.  In  the  camp  garage  a  me- 
chanic. Installing  a  spare  radiator  on  a  jeep, 
dropped  It  In  panic  as  a  snake  poked  Its  head 
from  the  tcp. 

In  spite  of  such  diversions,  the  project  Ls 
moving  rapidly  ahead.  United  States  Steel 
Is  counting  on  Venezuela  for  at  least  10.000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  a  year.  It  hopes  to  mine  It 
cheaply  enotigh  to  compete  with  other  ore  as 
far  west  as  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown.  per- 
haps even  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  also  plans  to  sell  Venezuelan  ore  to  other 
steel  companies. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  Is  anxious 
to  develop  Its  Iron-ore  resources  and  has 
welcomed  foreign  Investment  In  order  to  do 
so.  But  American  steel  makers,  who  use  100.- 
000.000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  cannot  aSord  to 
become  too  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 
The  Venezuelan  ore  basket,  big  as  It  may  be, 
is  hardly  safe  enough  or  close  enough  to 
hold  ail  the  eggs  of  such  a  vital  Industry. 

Both  United  States  Steel  and  other  steel 
companies  must  continue  to  develop  their 
taconlte  programs.  Eventually,  tacorrltes 
win  probably  be  produced  cheaply  enough  so 
that  they  will  be  extensively  used  In  the 
Midwest.  Promising  ore  deposits  In  Labra- 
dor are  also  being  stridied  for  development. 

Venezuelan  ore,  however,  will  make  pos- 
sltjle  a  smaller  investment  In  taconlte  plants. 
It  will  also  be  available  In  quantity  before 
taconlte  production  reaches  substantial 
levels.  And  every  ton  of  Venezuelan  ore 
used  means  one  more  ton  of  high-grade 
Mesabl  ore  saved  for  an  einereency. 

Even  though  the  Government  has  made 
no  move  to  set  aside  some  of  the  remain- 
ing Mesabl  ores  as  a  war  reserve,  the  steel 
Industry  has  been  thinking  along  those  lines 
for  several  years.  By  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment gets  around  to  taking  such  action,  far- 
sighted  pUnnlng  by  the  steel  makers  will 
have  made  It  possible  to  do  so  without 
crippling  the  country's  steel  production  and 
creating  a  serious  Industrial  crisis. 


Crusade  for  Freedom  ai  Coonterpetition 
to  Communist-Inspired  Stockholm 
Peace  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  F.EMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU?E  OF  REPRESENT .^TTVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  19j0 

Mr  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  supplemf^nt  thp  inve.stigation  which 
has  been  made  of  the  reports  appearing 
in  the  Communi"3t  Party  organ,  the  Daily 
Worker. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  I  v.ould  not 
think  of  dignifying  anything  appearing 
in  that  paper  by  Including  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, except  for  my  hope  that  by  mak- 
ing it  available  to  my  colleagues  they 
may  find  opportunities  to  urge  in  their 
districts  the  greatest  concerted  action 
possible  in  obtaining  signatures  to  the 
counterpetitlon  developed  by  sincere 
Americans  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  real 
peace.  Since  S.'ptember  1.  there  have 
been  five  articles  of  this  nature  appear- 
ing in  the  Daily  Worker  Th.  firs:  is  a 
short  avticle  reporting  upon  some  organ- 
ization of  indniduals  m  North  Carolina. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Daily  Worker 
of  September  1  is  in  error  in  this  report 
and  that  the  persons  stated  to  have 
formed  a  State-wide  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  Stockholm  peti- 
tion will  take  the  opportunity  of  repudi- 
ating the  report  and  associating  them- 
selves with  the  crusade  for  freedom.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

Carolinians  Form  Group  To  Back  Ptjlcz  Puea 

North  Carolina  residents  have  formed  a 
Slate-wide  committee  In  support  of  the 
world  peace  appeal,  the  Peace  Information 
Center  learned  yesterday.  Seven  of  the  14 
on  the  committee  are  ministers  and  one  Is 
chairman  of  the  NAACP  youth  councils  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Virginia  White,  of  High  Point,  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  committee.  The 
others  are  C  R-y  Swain,  a  carpenter,  of 
Forsyth  County;  Mrs.  Edna  Russell,  of 
Weavervllle;  the  Reverend  Franli  O  Neil,  pas- 
to-  of  the  Union  Mission  Holiness  Church. 
Wlnston-Salem:  Tdwln  H.^oricn^an.  author,  of 
Asheville:  Nathaniel  Bond,  of  Durham,  chair- 
man of  the  NAACP  youth  councils.  W.  A. 
McGlrt.  Jr.,  Winston- Salem,  and  John  Myers, 
graduate  student.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Chapel  liiil 

The  other  ministers  are  the  Reverends 
J  M  Mi'.'er.  Rocky  Mount:  T  E.  Bond,  Ca- 
tawba; D.  W.  Kostcn.  Chapel  Hill;  G.  D.  Mc- 
Neil. Jr  .  Shaw  University;  M  G.  Brovm.  and 
the  Reverend  ..nd  Mr».  E.  T.  Williams,  of 
Wmston-Salem. 

The  Peace  Information  Center  continues 
to  receive  many  mcvlng  letters  from  through- 
out the  country,  especially  from  the  &DUth. 
Washington.  Ga.;  Allerton.  Mich  ;  Harrison, 
Idaho;  Phoenix.  Ariz  .  and  Cumberland.  Wis  , 
are  a  sample  of  the  names  ol  towns  sending 
letters  of  support. 

The  tuwn  cf  Harrison,  Idaho — population 
300 — sent  36  signatures.  A  farmer  frc.-n. 
Cumberl.ind,  Wis  .  asked  for  ■smaii-size 
Stockholm  appeals  so  he  can  use  them  with 
letters'   or  Christmas   cards 

A  husband  and  wife  of  Richmond,  Va., 
wr<  te  that  they  had  signed  56 — she  30,  and 
he  26. 


Many   Include  dollar   bills   to   help   "your 

splendid  work  along" 

The  second  is  a  news  story  from  Paris 
appearing  in  the  Daily  Worker  issued  for 
September  4.  It  is  reported  to  be  by 
Frederic  Jol:ct -Curie  president  of  the 
Committe^:'  cf  the  World  Congress  cf  De- 
fenders of  Peace,  and  carries  the  head- 
line "Two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
million,  four  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  sixty -s:x  si-'n 
world  peace  appeal."  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

Throughout  the  world  they  are  talking 
today  about  the  appeal  launched  at  Stock- 
holm on  March  19  last  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Congress  of  the  Z>e- 
fenders  of  Peace. 

This  appeal  demands  tbe  absolute  banning 
of  the  atomic  weapon  and  the  establishment 
of  strict  International  control  to  Izuure  the 
Implementation  of  this  ban,  and  condemns 
as  a  war  criminal  the  ftrst  government  to 
use  such  a  weapon. 

After  a  world-wide  campaign  commenced 
only  3  months  ago,  and  which  in  some  coun- 
tries is  only  now  beginning,  tbe  appeal  haa 
attracted  up  to  tlie  present  time  a  total  of 
273.470,5^6  signatures.  Tbe  detailed  results 
are  as  follows ; 

Albania 620.000 

Algeria 266, 000 

Argentine 1,  000,  000 

Australia 50.  O-rO 

Austria -  578.  678 

Belgium 153.  060 

Bolivia 20.  000 

Brazil. 600,  000 

Bulgaria 6.  801,  346 

Burma 1,  000,  000 

Cameroons 22,  000 

Canada 800.  009 

Chad - 16.600 

Chile 60,  000 

China 44.000,000 

Colombia 60,  000 

Costa  Rlca_ 4.000 

Cuba- - -  400.000 

Czechoslovakia 9.  500.  000 

Denmark 100.  000 

E^^ypt 12  000 

Eire 1   200 

Ecuador - •  20,  000 

Finland — 616,  248 

France 12,  000.  COO 

Germany    (West! 2.000.000 

{ Democratic  Republic  i 17.  046,  000 

Great     Britain     and     Northern 

Ireland- -  760.  277 

Guinea    (French) 10.000 

Holland— 229.067 

Hungary 7,  500.  000 

Icclaad 5.  000 

Ira-n 25.  000 

Israel - 261,  750 

Italy - •  14,  631.  52S 

Ivory   Coast 50.000 

Japan 1.  345,000 

Korea 5.  680,  000 

Lehanon 56,  000 

Luxembum .  7,000 

Mcae^Ua 686.  732 

Morocco     I  French  , 19,581 

Ki-ger     iPrenchj 12,600 

Norway - 60,000 

Philippines 50,  000 

Poland 18,  OCO  000 

R' union   Island - 20.000 

Rumania- -  10.  046.  570 

Saar.„ 2.600 

Senegal - - 26.  iXOO 

Spain    (refugees) 2»4.  9S5 

Sudan    (French) -- 30.000 

Sweden. —  2^0,  000 

Switzerland 1^0  030 

Svria ^-  ^^ 


; 


: 
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TrtOTtc    W.  000  o\-en»helminK  vote,  was  forced  to  over-  The    salvation    of    this    country,    the 

Tunui*.*'.'-'.'..' 50.000  ride  the  Presidents  velo.  preservation  of  the  Republic,  depends 

United   states 1.. 150. 000  Therestftpr.  thou«h  President  Truman  upon  the   people.     They  will  get   what 

Upper  Volta 50.000  promised  to  enforce  the  law.  he  has  en-  they   want   If   and   when   they   vote   in- 

H"*^'--- — »i.  -,?!'  SSS  deavorod  in  more  ways  than  one  to  sabo-  tellicently. 

J^*-  R 120CO  ta*re  it.  Tuesday.  November  7.  Is  the  date. 

^''******** "  NotwithstandinJt  his  efforts  and  the  Elect  then  a  Congress— and  in  1952  a 

To  tint  UM  abooM  be  »d<J«i  countriw  like  violent    persistent  opposition  of  a  few  President— who  will  think  first  of  your 

Cejion.  CTP«m.  to«to»«^-  !"<»•  ?'', J**^"^*  others,  the  law  has  demonstrated  its  fair-  welfare,  the  security  of  the  Republic. 

Pmkittan.  Turret,  tne  Uniin  ox  souui  Ainca,  .«.   ■            i»           i    wn  ».. 

V>t  jum.  and  otber,  whose  campalfn  re-  ncss.  its  efUciency^  its  workabiUty.  __^_^___ 

suiu  h»»e  not  vet  come  lo  hand  Under  it.  membership  in  the  unions  has 

me  c»mp*l^  M  •  whole   now   extends  increased  as  have  wages.    Working  hours  jrj-      •  ir                r         \i     • 

throughout  the  wwid  and  at  the  present  have  been  shortened.    Under  it,  accord-  Articles  and  Editorial  Commenl  From  Var*- 

ttme  u  btuxg  c*med  on  In  75  countries,  i^g   to  the  president  of  UAW-CIO.   the  ^y,  Newspaperi 

When  one  reaiiras  that  m  the  majority  of  j^^j  contract  ever  written  between  labor                       * 

^T  ^'^^y^.^  p«»ona  are  called  upon  to  ^  management  has  been  negotiated  ^^^^^rr^K,  r^v  rjtrA;f  arvc: 

f2'[L?::^,'^it™  iJ  fict^S^M  ^^t^oui  even  the  threat  of  a  strike.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ml  that  actual  ttsnaturcs  in  tact  represent                               ..      ^  ,»  tt     .»       «   »  j *  or 

K»e  500.000.COO  miman  l^lnsrs.  or  nearly  a  Naturally,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  not  „;„..»«  r     irvMro 

quarter  of  the  earths  population.  perfect,  but  its  imperfections  can  and  pjON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

This  mass  support  U  made  up  of  people  of  will  be  ironed  out   by  subsequent  Con-  ^^  in-iana 

IirklSS^anJ-eSSlcS"" we'  jJirth^' m  -"'*^'-  IN  THE  SENATE  Of'  TOE  UKlTED  STATES 

and  kind  and  canoiuon.     v»e  join  inem  m  AaocsED,  th«  piopls  will  not  be  denied 

sending  cur  gtttttafa  to  all  those,  wherever  D^«eir««r,»  ie  ei«.,,,'.,ri,,  Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 

ther   msT   be.   who   ■«   striving   together  To  that  fact  the  President  is  singularly  nf  Fridav  Sevtember  2'>)    1950 

tow^d  the  prohibition  of  the  weapon  of  a«-  blind.     The  legendary  Missouri  mules  ^f  Friday,  beptemoer  j->.  jy^w 

gresslon  and  mass  destruction,  the  atomic  chief  characteristic  is  stubbornness,  but  Mr.  JENNER.    Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  to 

txnnh     We  ursre  them  to  continue  and  ex-  j^e  stubbornness  of  that  mule  is  mild.  have  unanimous  consent   to  have   the 

tend  theu- eflorts  to  achieve  this  end  compromising,   and   conciliatory    when  following  articles  inserted  in  the  Rec- 

Tbe  banning  d  atomic  weapons  13  the  nee-  compared  with  that  of  President  Tru-  qrd: 

em  *^J^^'''.'^'l'l^';\l'l%ll^^^  man.  First.  About  That  'Living  Lie'-views 

wmch^  stands  in  gra^ pern  can  yet  and  T^"    President    prides    himself    upon  of  the  News-Sentinel.  Fcrt  Wayne.  Ind. 

wiu  t>e  saved.  loyally  to  his  fr'ends  even  when  their  Second.  Time  To  Liquidate  Commit- 

.          ...    .    .                    ^     f  disloyalty  to  th:»  Nation's  best  interests  ments.  by  Charles  T.  Henderson,  appear- 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  unfortunate  u  ^i^^^  ^^^^  demonstrated.     That  is  going  ing  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  September 

anythina  like  1.350.000  Americans  have  j^^j  ^  ^^^^^  ^^o  far.  even  for  a  Presi-  21   1950 

been  duped  mto  .signing  this  appeal.  I  am  ^^^^  'r^^-^^   ^         ^^  telegram  from  Ash- 

sure  that  o'.ir  press  and  radio,  as  well  as  „£  eos  land  Daily   Press.  Ashland.   Wis..   Sep- 

fil  n^m,^n,^rUrtv^inTinxfnu^^^  Tb^   ^^^^   ^'^^^    ««   ^ruck   with    the  tember  22.  1950. 

^.S^r^^nTthr^i'^;7oin^r,trrl?^^  Communists  nor  the  Commumst  doc-  Fourth.  Editorial    from    Washington 

«?rt^^hMi^  ^fT.n^M?r.f  of  m^fi^d  trine.     The  President  cannot  be  igno-  Post.    September   22.    1950.    Alas.    Poor 

XSn^brunftld  aSSTffecUve^^  '^^'  ^'  '^^'  ^^^'"^^    nevertheless,   he  Clio. 

fr^fi^^,^^  ^^  ?rif.^rtP  for  lrVppH°r«  sticks  by  Acheson.  who  sticks  by  Hiss.  Fifth.  Article  by  Arthur  Krock.  New 

Stw^rniw  and  ScToter  24   /hen  th^  ^^o.  throughout  his  public  career,  stuck  York  Times.  September  21. 1950.  A  Game 

?J^oM,.a«^f  tK^cTo^n^nvit^;  th!  rri,  ^y  the  Communiits-  program.  Others  Can  Play  and  Will. 

«^irL  pl.?^n  5fe  ?re^^^^  -^^^  P^^^^^^"^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  apologized  to  S.xth.  Article  by  George  Dixon.  Wash- 

Srlin  *^^   Marines,   has   never   apologized   to  ington    Times-Herald.    September    27. 

the  American  people  for  his  reference  1950.  Washington  Scene. 

———————  to  Stalin  as  "good  old  Joe'"  when  he  said.  Seventh.  Article.  United  States  News 

"I  like  old  Joe.    He's  a  decent  fellow  but  and  World  Report.  September  29.  1950. 

A  Willful  Little  Man  he's  a  prisoner  of  the  Politburo."  West  To  Open  UN  Door  to  Mao — If  He 

Notwithstanding   the   public   demand  Behaves. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  'or  legislation  cuibing  Red  efforts,  the  Eighth    Article.     Washington      Daily 

F  President,  with  the  CIO  as  one  of  his  ad-  News,  by  Charles  Lucey.  September  27. 

pnv    ri  ADP  r    PnFFVfAN  vlsers.  bitterly  opposed  the  enactment  of  1950.     Truman     Knew     Hed     Succeed 

nU.l.  LLAKt  L.  MUrriuAfi  the  demanded  legislation,  characteiized  Roo.^evelt  Before  Election. 

'  -'           ^  Republican  attempts   to  oust   Commu-  Ninth.  Article.    Bangor    Daily    News. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPBESZST .KTJVE3  nists  from  Federal  positions  as  a  "politi-  George   E.   Sokolsky.   March   21.    1948. 

Saturdcv,  September  23.  19S0  «al;red  herrmg"  "■  The^e  Days. 

The  Preside"'     looking   for  votes   in  There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    liiehigan.    Mr.  New  York  City,  yielding  to  certain  labor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Speaker,  when  the  special  privileges  and  leaders  and  left-wingers,  refused  to  con-  as  follows: 

advantages  given  them  by  the  Waginjer  sent  to  the  writing  of  any  bill  curbing  ,From  the  Fort  Wayne  ,lnd  )  Ne^>.s-Sentlnel 

law  were— at  the  expen.se  of  the  public  Reds  of  SeptemiM?r  25  1950 1           *^°** 

and  their  own  members— misused  by  a  With  an  election  coming  up.  the  Mem-  AuofT  that  -i  tvinr  i  ,," 

few-a  very  few-labor  leaders,  the  pub-  bers    of    Congress,    even    tho^e    in    the         senator  j.mn««   nv.nl  f         

ic  became  outraged  and  demanded  new  Democratic  Party  who  desired  to  go  along  thfnei  siSiJT?.  of  Defli^  .SiS  ™°ani 

labor  legislation.     The  Congress^  after  with  the  President,  were  forced  to  write  len.mve  ^is^Thl  Tangrge  aT  the'itSJ 

long  hearings,  earnest  debate  and  con-  an  anti-Red  bill.    Like  the  Taft-Hartley  seemed  imempemte  and  not  a  few  of  the  m- 

sideration.  wrote  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Act.  it  may  have  its  imperfections  but  comparable  Hoosiers  admirers  thought  th« 

Certain  labor  leaders,  opposed  to  any  those  can  be  ironed  out  by  subsequent  choice  of  words  might  defeat  their  purpose. 

change,  denounced  the  T-H  Act  as  a  Congresses     It  is  far  better  than  no  law  *'^^<^^  *"*«  challenge  General  Marshall's  ot- 

-slave  labor""  law.  at   all      Mr    Truman   has   objected   to  STe^t^tt^L^f^Lr' s'in.°, '^i' '"  "'t.  ^"''"°" 

In  their  eflorts  to  prevent  Its  enact-  -Red-curbim:""  let:i«<lation  ,  .tTL           t^'  Senator  Jennks  had  twice 

m.n..    .he,-   .ere   jomed   b,   Pres.den.  "i^nZTJ^^Tl.,  a„,.In..  a,  ':ltr,7^^''Zl^"S Z'^'^C^^rciZ'. 

Truman   who   exerted   aH   his   political  always,  for  votes,  the  President  vetoed  cizcd  his  language  commended  his  courage 

power  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  it  in  Con-  that  bill     His  veto  was  overridden  by  a  Senator  JiNNta  is  not  popular  in  Washing- 

Sms.  vote  of  286  to  46  In  the  House;  57  to  10  *""     ^^'"  '**^'  '"  '*'*'^  '•  scarcely  a  damning 

But  the  will  of  the  people,  as  always  In  the  Senate  ^"""'^  *'""  popularity  and  statesmanship  are 

when  they  put  their  minds  to  it.  pre-  The  will  of  the  people  cannot,  it  will  "f^^Sri^Sw' p-IT/."  a*f'    ?'  ''  \!ln"^i 

COOKS.    But  not  until  the  Congress,  by  an  their  wishes.  on  giving  America  away. 
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Senator  JrwNni's  popularity  Is  not  the  Is- 
fue  .N)r  In  the  question  of  whether  his  bare- 
knuckle attack  on  the  defense  post  appoint- 
ment alienated  some  rrtes  After  all.  Senator 
Jenneb.  as  he  himself  puts  it.  is  expendable. 
What  happens  to  one  Senator  Isn't  the  point. 

The  Issue  is  this  Ls  General  Marshall. 
acknowledged  by  the  H(x>.«.ier  .is  a  great  sol- 
dier, a  "llvirg  He''  If  that  Is  the  truth,  then 
the  ?ood  American  will  be  more  concerned  by 
Its  Implications  for  the  future  of  his  country 
than  In  the  choice  of  words  required  to  tell 
the  truth 

Twice  during  his  whirlwind  visit  to  Port 
Wayne,  Senator  Jenwtb  said  he  mad?  the  "'llv- 
Inp  lie"  remark  with  his  eyes  open  Twice  he 
repeated  the  threat  made  to  him  by  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  Senator  that  if  he  gave  that 
speech  on  the  floor,  h?  would  t>e  destroyed. 
The  charge  was  not  the  impulse  of  a  moment. 
Nor  was  It  politics.  For  if  that  were  the 
only  motive  public  expression  of  such  a  re- 
mark would  be  very  bad  politics,  particularly 
when  It  shocked  and  irritated  members  of 
Senator  Jenncs  s  party. 

Actually,  the  perspective  of  time,  rather 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  on  the  accuracy  of  Senator  Jen- 
KKS  8  accusation.  We  don't  think,  however, 
there  was  a  so'ol  who  heard  the  fiery  Hoosier 
speak  here  last  Thursday  who  would  doubt 
his  sincerity  or  convictions.  And  when  a 
man  of  Senator  Jennzs  s  courage  and  discern- 
ment, with  eyes  open,  speaks  out  against 
treachery  and  conspiracy  against  his  country, 
bis  voice  cannot  be  stilled  by  either  the 
smears  of  his  political  enemies  or  the  muCled 
groans  of  timid  members  of  his  own  party. 

Let's  take  another  look  at  the  "living  lie" 
tag.  That  would  seem  to  mean  a  person  who 
pretends  one  thing  but  Is  really  another. 
For  all  practical  ptirposes.  it  could  mean  a 
distinguished  general  deluded,  misguided,  or 
even  deceived  Into  betraying  his  ccuntry  by 
superiors. 

Senator  Jennek.  on  hts  recent  round-the- 
world  trip,  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  partly 
sunken  battleship  Arizona  during  a  memo- 
rial service  for  the  dead  of  Pear!  Harbor. 
Hundreds  of  bodies  lie  within  that  battered 
hull.  How  many  of  those  bodies  would  be 
there  now  had  General  Marshall,  then  Chief 
of  SUff.  warned  Pearl  Harbor  to  be  prepared 
for  a  Japanese  attack  by  telephone  rather 
than  through  cominerclal  channels,  which 
delaved  arrival  of  the  message  untU  alter  the 
sneak  attack?  Ck3n.sld?ring  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  wasn't  it  odd  and  qtilte  ab- 
normal that  Pearl  Harbor  should  not  have 
been  alerted  In  the  shortest  possible  time' 

With  Senator  Jinnes.  many  good  Amer- 
icans be'.leve  we  were  pushed  Into  the  war 
with  Japan  by  deliberate  provocation  of  an 
attack  The  Senator  quoted  ex-Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  to  the  effect  that  Roosevelt. 
with  Marshall  and  hts  Inner  circle,  courted 
war.     We  have  never  seen  this  version  denied. 

Moreover.  General  Marshall  still  doesn't 
remember  where  he  was  on  December  6.  the 
day  before  Pearl  Harbor.  His  wife  thinks 
he  was  home:  but  he  Isn't  sure.  Most  people 
have  Tlvld  recollections  of  their  whereabouts 
on  this  tragic  occasion. 

General  Marshall's  acceptance  of  a  mission 
to  bring  peace  In  the  Chinese  civil  war  can 
only  mean  he  favored  putting  Communists 
In  the  Nationalist  Government,  or  was 
merely  a  tool  to  those  who  did,  without  pro- 
test, because  that  Is  what  he  tried  to  do. 
We  have  never  read  that  he  ret>elled  at  trying 
to  sell  out  a  V.'orld  War  II  ally.  China,  new 
on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  fence.  General 
Marshall  would  not  dare  to  suggest  we  form 
a  ooalttkm  American  Government,  with  the 
Conunles  In  choice  eeaU.  Yet  he  found  It 
••sy  to  do  so  to  a  then  free  ccuntry  which 
today  might  be  an  ally  Instead  of  a  Kremlin 
satellite.  Today,  would  American  boys  be 
dying  In  Korea  had  the  Tniman-Achescn- 
Marshall  team  not  given  the  Kremlin  an 
Msutr 


Senator  Jennei  Is  saying  that  General 
Marshall's  record  Is  contradictory  to  Mr 
Truman's  claim  that  he  is  now  fit  to  head 
a  department  charged  with  the  security  of 
our  country.  The  hypocrisy  and  double- 
dealing  In  Washlni^ton  should  collapse  of 
their  own  weight  and  they  would,  if  more 
of  our  public  servants  had  the  courage  of 
Senator  Jennek  to  expose  them. 


(From    the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer 
of  September  21,   1950] 

Time  To  Liquidate  CoMsirriixNTS 

(By  Charles  T    Henderson) 
The    secret    commitment    bu>lness    of    the 
operatives   in   Washington   has   to   be    liqui- 
dated. 

To  be  specific  on  the  meanlne  of  liquida- 
tion, it  must  be  stated  that  It  includes  noti- 
fication to  all  the  world  that  we  will  no  loneer 
recognize  secret  commitments  when  they  are 
revealed,  as  revealed  they  always  have  to  be 
eventually,  no  matter  how  far  'heir  conse- 
quences may  hav-  proceeded  clandestinely. 
The  Nation's  purse  strings  are  the  key  to 
that  part  of  the  problem,  of  course  As  the 
next  step  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  a  careful  audit  of  all  commitments  now 
on  our  books  as  alleged  to  be  due  Many 
will  be  'vrltten  off  enUrely.  many  more  will 
be  written  down,  but  the  remaining  total 
will  come  well  within  our  capacity  to  de- 
liver, and  well  withm  the  standards  of  na- 
tional righteousness. 

RIPuniATION 

Biit  this  spells  repudiation?  It  does,  and 
why  net  say  so?  A  well-considered  repudia- 
tion, as  the  diplomats  say.  but.  a~  regrettable 
as  It  Is.  a  necessary  one.  If  we  hod  had  the 
courage  and  the  character  to  face  the  facts  at 
the  start,  and  as  they  were  presented  to  us. 
they  wouid  not  now  tie  piled  Into  the  toppling 
mountain  which  threatens  to  destroy  us. 

When  It  is  gravely  stated  by  an  honest  and 
Informed,  but  cautious  and  orthodox,  com- 
mentator that  the  American  people  have 
been  committed  to  more  war  than  we  have 
the  military  strength,  even  in  soldiers,  to  de- 
liver, the  necessity  of  taking  action  Instantly 
becomes  frightfully  apparent  But  It  was 
known  long  before  the  German  pha^e  of  cur 
warring  was  over  that  we  were  being  led 
Into  a  position  where  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  the  world,  or  try  to. 

And  so  it  turned  out.  Argtimer.ts  and  di- 
agnoses and  learned  twitterings  about  bal- 
ancing power  alike  have  no  bearing  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  In  a  jam.  and  the  two 
corollary  facts,  first,  that  we've  got  to  get 
otirselves  otit  of  the  jam,  and,  second,  that 
we  cannot  fight  cur  way  throtigh  It  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  crack — 11  he  really  made 
It— that  we  can  lick  the  world.  If  we  are  uni- 
fied, was  Its  substance,  was  a  very  silly  and 
dangerous  one.  For  there  is  not  unity  among 
Americans  and  there  neither  wiU  be  nss 
should  be. 

TOO  mt:ch  talk 

Preferring  to  believe  that  he  did  not  say 
It.  the  fact  is  that  the  sentiment,  wrong  and 
deadly  as  It  is,  has  marked  much  of  our 
general  talking  and  thinking.  The  dear  peo- 
ple themselves  are  not  blameless  In  the 
preseu;  pass,  let  them  blam^  their  leaders  as 
they  may.  The  blame  Is  net  pertinent.  The 
only  pertinent  thing  is  the  jana  we  are  in. 
and  the  undertaking  to  get  out  of  it.  Obvi- 
ously OUT  leaders  are  quite  useless — they  are 
the  ones  who  got  us  In  the  fix  we  ase  in. 
Acheson  and  Truman  could  fee  imp-^iched 
and  hanged  higher  than  Haman  ar.d  we 
would  still  be  teetering  on  the  edge  of  the 
destruction  which  those  two  worthies  were 
very  far  from  being  aicne  in  creating 

With  all  of  us  faults,  which  are  those  In- 
herent in  any  assemblage,  cur  only  cha.nct  of 
cutting  tl-.e  Gordlan  knot  which  secret  com- 
mitments    and     suicidal     obligations     have 


tied  around  our  Nation  and  otir  people  I'es 
with  what  we  call  our  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress already  has  the  sword  with  which  to 
cut  that  knot.  All  Congress  has  to  do  is  to 
swing  It.  right  smack  on  the  appropriate iis 
Which  are  always  demanded  u>  back  up  the 
blunders,  or  worse,  of  those  doing  our  inter- 
national operating 

Feeble  as  Congress  is.  theie  Is  yet  genius  in 
democracy,  and  Congress  is  the  only  place 
where  the  light  of  democracy  etUl  turns, 
dimly  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  spar^  of  ellec- 
tiveness  in  it  Four  or  five  men  in  Congress 
can  yet  provide  the  'eadership  which  is  all 
th:;t  Is  lacking  Taft  can  provide  the  char- 
a.'ter.  the  mtellleence  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  Pym  and  Hampden  who  led  the  Fnelish 
Parliament's  revolt  aeamtt  Stu.irt  military 
tyranny  and  wrong  taxation — for  the  two  are 
always  twins  But  Txrr  Is  no  Cromwell. 
Maybe  none  will  t>e  needed  in  the  present 
parallel 

It  IS  not  a  fanciful  pri.-allel,  ncr  need  there 
be  a  fanciful  application  of  its  principles. 
An  orderly  constitutional  committee  of  the 
pr«-sent  Congress  will  do  tlie  work  ^?;ith  ses- 
sions oren  to  the  public,  and  absolutely  no 
privilege  of  immunity  on  the  old  eacs  "not 
in  the  public  Interest"  to  tell  the  truth — as 
If  war  were  in  the  public  interest  In  the 
meanwhile  not  a  dollar  of  public  funds  to 
be  appropriated  for  secret  use  by  anyb^.dy, 
espe<-ia!Iv  the  President,  for  any  purpose  re- 
lated to  war  or  peace  r.r  anything  else  and 
the  only  military  fi.nds  expended  to  be  for 
service  payrolls. 

Only  by  such  forcible  liquidation  of  secret 
commitments  and  obligations  can  the  per- 
petual war  with  which  we  are  n.,w  con- 
fronted be  diverted,  cr  broueht  withm  en- 
durable limits.  American  patience  may  be 
yet  another  insuTSclent  material,  quantita- 
tively, for  the  amount  of  war  that  has  been 
bitten  off  for  us  to  chew. 

(Telegram      from      Afhiand      iWls  )       Dally 
Press) 

United  States  Senator  Willi.4M  JrxNEa, 

Senare  Office  Bu.:lding. 

Wa.'hingtcn    D    C  • 
Congratulations  on  your  General  Marshall 
speech.      It    makes    you    one    cf    cur    great 
Americans  in  today's  crisis.     Letter  foll-r-s-s 
Respcctftilly. 


[From     the    Waahington.    D     C.     Post     of 

September  22,   19501 

Ai-AS  PooE  Clio! 

The  President  preferred  to  sidestep  a 
questicn  at  his  press  conference  yesterday 
on  the  concurrence  or  otherwise  of  General 
Marshall  in  the  instrur*Sons  which  he  took 
With  him  on  his  mission  tc  China  in  l»4.>-4«. 
Mr  Tri-iman  says  he  was  a  special  envoy  of 
the  President  and  went  to  China  to  carry 
out  the  President's  written  Instructions.  In 
ether  words,  the  general  even  In  his  retire- 
ment t>ehaved  lik^e  a  good  soldier,  ar.d  the 
general's  disclaimer  at  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee the  previous  day  of  any  responsibility 
beyond  that  thus  stands  unqualified  on  the 
hutcrical  record.  It  will  now  be  added  to 
the  Republican  indictment  of  the  Stale  De- 
partment in  the  November  elections. 

It  is  odd,  looking  over  the  Truman  state- 
ments on  China  p<ilicy  and  General  Mar- 
shall's subsequent  exposltl.7n  of  that  policy. 
to  think  of  General  Marshall  as  a  .-obot, 
speaking  lines  after  he  had  been  cranked 
up.  There  can  be  no  precedent  for  It.  When 
a  person  of  General  Marshall's  eminence  Is 
given  a  mission,  the  usual  thing  is  to  taik 
over  the  instructlccs,  »-)  as  to  find  out 
whether  the  envoy  believes  in  and  approves 
cf  his  mission  Only  In  that  wav  can  you 
be  sure  cf  a  sincere  prosecution  of  the  mU- 
Bicn.  Gener-il  Marshall  s  career  has  hitherto 
sup  pert  ed  t'-.e  v.ew  tiiai  this  has  been  h-s 
practice.     "Give  me  the  facts. "  he  U  wont  to 
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ny.  "and  1  wUl  make  up  my  own  mind." 
The  function  of  St«te  IVp«rtm*nt  officials  In 
the  cnma  matter  was  to  dish  up  the  facts; 
u  hired  help  thev  could  do  no  other. 

The  vaOthnadtat  that  this  newspaper 
has  httbvto  aillwlalliwl  about  the  Marshall 
mlyit^^  ^nM  tbe  logical  one — that  v^.en  ctvtl 
dlMCttcr  broke  oat  in  China  the  diplomatic 
experts  suppUad  the  brtcfs  on  all  pcMSlble 
alternatives  of  AmerlcAn  action.  One  was 
nontnierTenilon  (which  would  have  been 
our  own  prefenncet  another  was  all-out  In- 
tarwntioo  on  tbe  side  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
yet  another  was  all-out  intervention  on  the 
aide  of  the  Communists,  and  the  fourth  was 
mediation.  These  altemaUvea  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  General  IfarshaU.  He  Is 
said  to  ha\-e  plumped  for  mediation  If,  In 
spit*  of  the  Truman  assurance  in  1945  and 
IMt.  be  wasnt  consulted,  and  urged  medi- 
ation on  the  Chinese  without  having  com- 
mitted his  cwn  beliefs,  then  the  situation  is 
pTSttig  Strange. 

"Hm  way  that  the  public  has  been  misled 
both  on  the  GOP  side  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration side  on  China  is  hard  to  stomach. 
The  President  has  avoided  the  Issue  before: 
now  h«  avoids  it  again.  The  administration 
asema  ftth^»»«*«*  in  1950  to  acknowledge  what 
In  1945  was  regarded  by  almost  everybody  in 
America  as  a  noble  experiment.  So  the  buck 
^s  paaaed  to  the  hired  help,  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  left  with  more  tnatenal  further  to 
tar  and  feather  the  career  ofScials.  In  sym- 
pathising with  them,  let  us  also  condole 
with  the  lluse  of  history. 


|Ptom  the  New  York  Times  of  Septo'iiv-er  21. 
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D«  THE  Nation 

a  CAMS  OTHKXS  CAN   PUiT,   AND  WIU. 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WasjmtcrroN.  September  20 — Organized 
labor,  having  clearly  failed  to  persuade  the 
country  or  a  lAige  coneressicnal  majority 
that  the  legislation  which  bears  the  name  of 
Senator  Tatt  Las  enslaved  the  workerb  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  very  sllgh:  modifica- 
tion of  the  Wagner  Act.  is  trying  to  retire 
the  Senator  from  public  life  on  the  votes  he 
^h&a  cast  which  dealt  with  foreign  policy. 
That  is  the  best  strategy  available  to  organ- 
ized labor.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  administration  and  its  choice  of  the 
spckesiran  who  espoused  this  strategy  in  a 
speech  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Hotiston,  Tex.,  yester- 
day. 

There  are  sever*!  reasons  why  this  is  very 
vulnerable  procedure: 

1.  The  spokesman  selected  by  the  admlnls< 
tratlon  W.  Averell  Harriman.  is  the  Presi- 
dential assutant  whose  taak  it  is  to  coordi- 
nate foreign  policy  and  be;p  thereby  to  make 
It  more  eSectlve.  Important  to  this  task  Is 
bipartisan  support  in  Congreaa.  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  destroy  the 
baeic  understanding  in  this  enterprise — 
that  no  partisan  politics  Ls  to  be  engaged  in 
by  any  of  tu  prlnclpaU— than  an  assault  of 
this  type  on  Setiator  Tarr  by  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  chief  deputies  In  that  field. 

a.  There  is  much  fairly  to  be  criticized  In 
votes  cast  by  Mr.  TArr  on  the  foreign-policy 
proposals  of  the  sdmini£tratlon.  But  to  say 
that.  11  they  had  |»y vailed.  "Soviet  objectives 
wotild  have  been  furthered  in  the  world  '  in- 
vites an  impressive  tu  quoque  which  can  be 
doctunented  by  the  foreign- policy  record  of 
the  administration  for  several  years  and  by 
the  record  of  Mr  Harriman  hlmtelf  In  that 
debate,  which  Mr  Harriman.  wiih  the  obvi- 
ous approval  ol  the  PraaMtat.  invited,  the 
testimony  of  Yalta  and  Potldam.  arid  activi- 
ties and  statemenu  by  Secretary  Acheson 
and  General  Marshall  w:th  respect  to  the  Par 
■Mt.  wUl  have  great  weight. 

Cntna  and  Yalta 
In   th^is  connection   two  statemenu   tnHule 
yesterday   by  General   Marshall    In   rep;^  to 
questions  from  Senator  ;Imnci  lUualraic  how 


effectively  critics  of  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  can  cite  instances  by  which  this 
has  •furthered  Soviet  objectives": 

"A.  1  accepted  that  commission  to  China 
(in  19461  because  the  President  had  to  have 
a  representative,  there  was  trouble,  and  a 
resignation  of  a  delegate,  he  asked  me  to  go, 
and  I  said  "Yes  '  Then,  while  I  was  in  this 
room  for  a  week  undergoing  the  Pearl  Harbor 
investigation,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  l>eing  drawn  up  In  the  State  Department, 
and  that  was  Issued  while  I  was  on  the  ocean, 
going  over  there.  The  policy,  of  course, 
speaks  for  Itself,  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Once  In  China  my  job  was  to  stop  the 
fighting. 

"B.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  my 
position  I  to  "protest  the  policies  adopted  at 
Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  which  handed 
half  of  the  world  on  a  silver  platter  to  Stalin,' 
the  text  of  this  Jennes  query  |.  I  was  very 
much  engaged  In  a  war  at  the  time  and  the 
meetings  with  the  Soviet  commanders  and 
stail.  and  those  are  not  simple  affairs,  I 
might  say.  The  political  meetings  took 
place  at  other  places  with  which  I  was  not 
familiar.  Admiral  Leahy  |  President  Roose- 
velt's military  adviser)  attended  practically 
all  the  political  meetings,  but  the  general 
agreement,  and  all.  I  read  largely  In  the  press 
afterward,  so  far  as  that  was  disclosed." 

In  at  least  two  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  among  the  deep  Insiders. 

Other  points  for  counterattack 

3.  To  say.  as  Mr.  Harriman  did.  that  Sena- 
tor Taft  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
"American  leadership  Is  essential  to  the 
world"  Is  to  say  what  cannot  be  demon- 
strated on  the  record.  This  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  a  charge  that  the  Sena- 
tors  views  on  how  that  leadership  could  best 
be  exercised  have  proved  unsound. 

4.  Not  to  give  credit  for  sincerity  to  a  pub- 
lic servant  whose  sincerity  has  been  thor- 
oughly established,  while  asking  full  credit 
for  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
opf)osed.  is  poor  tactics  In  any  controversy. 

5.  In  singling  out  Mr.  Taft  for  attack  be- 
fore an  organized  labor  convention  Mr.  Harri- 
man obviously  was  playing  politics  for  a  par- 
ticular audience  and,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
President,  giving  organized  labor  additional 
assurance  that  Its  personal  loves  and  hates, 
like  Us  social -economic  piograms,  are  law  to 
the  administration.  Only  the  day  before  the 
President  had  dismissed  Robert  N.  Denham 
as  general  counsel  of  t'.ie  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  Interpreting  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  his  duties  under  It  In  ways  that 
organized  labor  found  objectionable. 

This  may  be  good  politics — though  not  for 
an  official  In  Mr.  Harrlman's  position — but 
the  attitude  of  Congress  on  labor  legislation 
does  not  Indicate  that  it  Is 

There  Is  one  Interesting  personal  aspect 
to  the  choice  of  Mr.  Harriman  to  speak  at 
Houston  and  his  enthusla.'=;tlc  acceptance  of 
the  mission.  He  and  the  Senator  are  both 
members  of  a  senior  society  at  Yale  which 
Is  as  famous  for  its  brotherly  devotion  In 
collegiate  and  later  life  as  it  Is  for  the  grisly 
symbol  of  Its  b°lng.  Seldom,  If  ever,  have 
two  members  of  this  close-knit  order,  bound 
by  secret  oaths  of  enduring  fealty,  been  pub- 
licly ranged  in  a  political  gouging  match. 
That  Is  the  more  notable  because,  when  Mr. 
Harriman  was  a  freshman  on  the  Ynle  cam- 
pus In  the  fall  of  1909,  the  biggest  man  there, 
not  only  because  his  father  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  senior  and  future 
club  brother  named  Robut  A.  Taft. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Tlmes- 

t'erald  | 

Washington  Scene 

(By  George  Dixon) 

I  have  just  received  a  confidential  report 
from  a  source  so  deeply  Inside  the  adminis- 
tration inner  circle  he  has  claustrophobia. 
It  Un't  a  pretty  story,  but  I  feel  you  should 
have  U  placed  before  you  for  your  considera- 


tion.   This  insider  assures  me  the  facts  are 
as  follows: 

He  declares  this  thing  of  putting  Ge*!. 
George  C.  Jidarshall  In  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  a  barney  to  take  the  Demticrats  off 
the  hook  with  the  voters. 

He  says  General  Marshall  Is  only  going  to 
stick  ori  the  Job  until  after  the  November 
elections. 

He  says  that  General  Marshall  will  then  be 
replaced,  amid  great  administration  hoopla 
of  returning  the  national  military  estab- 
lishment to  civilian  control,  by  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  of  the  American 
occupation  zone  In  German,  John  J.  McClcy. 

This  Insider  says  the  whole  gimmick  was 
worked  out  at  the  White  Hou5e  before  poor 
Louie  Johnson,  the  Presidents  trusting  pal, 
was  given  the  boot.  Poor  Louie  wasn't  In  on 
the  plot  He  didn't  know  what  hit  him.  and 
doesn't  yet. 

The  rcheme  came  to  a  fruition  after  the 
political  brains  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue decided  poor  Louie  was  too  big  a  burden 
for  a  political  party  to  carry  In  an  election 
year.  The  brains  thought  around  for  some- 
one big  enough  to  still  the  growling  of  the 
electorate. 

General  Marshall  was  the  outstanding 
choice.  But  he  is  69  years  old  and  craves 
nothing  more  than  to  spend  his  days  on  his 
farm  at  Leesburg,  Va.  When  approached  he 
made  this  very  forcibly  known. 

My  source  declares  that  brought  the  plot 
to  a  head.  The  deal  was  consummated  for 
the  distinguished  general  to  stay  In  there 
long  enough  to  appease  the  voters,  then  an- 
nounce that  he  had  found  his  return  to  pub- 
lic life  too  much  for  his  years  and  strength 
after  all. 

This  done  the  White  House  will  make  a 
great  thing  about  taking  the  national  mili- 
tary establishment  completely  out  of  poli- 
tics by  appointing  McClov.  a  Republican. 

I  suppose  McCloy  Is  a  Republican — If  you 
can  call  a  fellow  who  began  working  for 
the  Democratic  administration  back  In  1940 
a  Republican.  In  that  time  McCloy  has  had 
a  succession  of  very  good  administration-ap- 
pointed jobs. 

This  GOP  stalwart  from  Philadelphia  left 
a  law  practice  10  years  ago  to  become  a  con- 
sultant to  his  fellow  Republican,  F.  D.  R.'s 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson  A  short 
time  later  McCloy  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

Among  his  jobs  he  handled  State  Depart- 
ment liaison  for  the  Army.  He  attended  the 
Casablanca.  Cairo,  and  Potsdam  Conferences. 

After  that  he  was  made  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  from  which  he  resigned  In  1949 
to  succeed  Cen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  as  our  oc- 
cupation, chief  In  Germany. 

My  informant  says  there's  another  political 
angle  to  restoring  the  national  military  es- 
tablishment to  civilian  control.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  forestall  the  Republicans  from  in- 
stalling some  great  military  figure,  such  as 
Ike  Elsenhower,  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
should  the  GOP  take  over  In  1952. 

One  of  Wrshirgtans  le-al  luminaries,  a 
member  of  the  Army  Reserve,  wishes  very 
much  to  avoid  l)cing  summoned  back  to  ac- 
tive service. 

He  grudgingly  filled  In  a  questionnaire 
sent  him  by  the  Army.  When  he  came  to 
the  question:  "What  languages  do  you 
speak ^"  he  answered:   "None." 

Listed  In  the  WashUigton  telephone  di- 
rectory:   'Truman  Boyles." 

What  about? 

(Prom   the   United   States    News    and    World 
Report  I 

WrsT   To   Open    UN   Dooa   to   Mao— Ir   Hb 
Beha\^9 

Door  to  the  UN  Is  being  left  ajar  for  Chinese 
Communists  But  they  won't  get  In  as  pup- 
pets run  by  Stalin. 

Idea  U  to  let  Mao  Tse-tung  have  his  say  If 
he  stays  out  of  Korea,  shows  that  he  doesn't 
take  his  orders  from  Moscow. 
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It  can  lead  to  United  Sutes  recognition  in 
the  end.  But  the  whole  thing  is  touchy  busi- 
ness.    A  mi&step  can  mean  war. 

Lake  SuccEirf,  N.  Y — Here  Is  the  story  of 
buw  Qjmmunist  China  U  beirig  shown  a  way 
into  the  United  Nations,  a  way  of  getting 
much  of  what  it  wants  without  war,  as  told 
by  delegates  to  the  UN  who  know  what  Is 
happer.ing. 

Sooner  or  later,  Communist  China  will  bo 
seated  at  the  UN.  assuming,  of  course  that  the 
Communist  re^:ime  behaves  Itself.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  send  their  troops  Into 
Korea,  If  they  attack  Formosa,  then  It's  all 
off     They  would  get  war.  real  wau-. 

The  whole  affair,  as  the  story  Ls  told.  Is  to 
be  handled  smoothly  and  slowly.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  China  policy  Is  a  political  Issu?  In 
the  United  States  elections  Just  ahead.  The 
timetable  Isn't  set.  Communists  will  not  get 
China's  seat  In  the  UN  right  away.  There 
will  be  no  "appeasement."  no  secret  deal. 
But  steps  are  being  t:^ken  to  show  M-'-o  Tse- 
tung,  the  Chinese  Communut  leader,  that 
peaceful  waiting  will  pay  oJ  better  than 
fighting  Russia  s  wars  for  Mosc-  w. 

Inside  the  UN.  many  delegates  believe  Mao 
knows  that  Rui>sia.  which  pretends  to  be 
helping  Communist  China,  is  really  working 
in  Russia's  Interest.  They  feel  that,  if  Rus- 
sia wanted  to  get  Communist  China  into  the 
UN.  Russia's  delegates  would  go  at  the  thing 
quite  di3erent.y. 

Mao  Ls  pictured  as  eai^er  to  gel  his  dele- 
gates into  the  UN  where  they  can  do  their 
own  talking  Mcwt  UN  delegates  here  feel 
that  the  west  should  have  some  means  of 
talking  directly  to  the  people  who  run  all 
of  mainland  China. 

The  opening  step,  now  being  tried,  is  an 
effort  to  find  some  pretext  for  mviung  Chi- 
nese Communlsu  here. 

Canada,  for  example,  got  the  Assemtily  to 
approve  creation  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  question  of  China's  membership. 
And  India  is  pressing  to  have  this  commit- 
tee invite  Chinese  Communists  to  appear 
before  it. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
asked  the  Assembly  to  take  up  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  Formosa.  Thore,  tco. 
when  the  matter  is  referred  tc  committee. 
the  Chinese  C<'mmuaista  might  be  invited 
to  state  their  claim  to  tne  island 

Western  idea  is  to  give  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists s  fo-ot  In  the  doer  of  the  UN,  where 
the  vest  can  Ulk  directly  to  Uao.  Russia, 
of  cGv;rsc,  sees  the  plan.  UN  delegates  ex- 
pect Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  ViBhin- 
sky  to  do  what  he  can  to  block  it.  They  also 
expect  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache«<-n  to 
go  slowly  en  all  matters  concerning  Commu- 
nist China  in  an  elecUca  year  in  the  Umted 
States. 

Ken  step,  as  now  planned,  will  be  to  talk 
dl.'eetly  to  Chinese  Commurnsts  it  and  wben 
they  get  to  the  UN  as  observers  or  witoeaaes. 
Moscow,  if  thefc  est: mates  are  correct  can't 
treat  Mao  like  a  North  Kjrean  Conununlst. 
Mao  U  pictured  as  utrona  In  bis  own  rigr.*. 
who  won't  be  crdered  around  to  nght  wars 
while  Russia  sits  on  tiie  side  lines 

After  that,  as  western  delceates  see  it. 
Mso  will  have  to  make  up  his  m.nd  All  the 
western  governments  can  do  Is  to  show  him 
what  the  UN  can  offer. 

Formosa,  for  ex-miple.  now  is  s  UN  ques- 
tion Mao.  Inside  the  UN.  w^uld  bsve  a 
chanc«»  to  state  his  governments  claim  to 
the  island  and  perhaps,  set  full  legal  title 
to  Formosa  In  time  One  route  to  this  end 
proposed  by  western  delegates  Is  to  hsve 
Pormcsa  placed  under  a  UN  tru5t*«hip  As 
UN  delecates  see  it.  Mr  TYuman  and  Secrt - 
turr  Acheson  both  have  p  »ved  -he  way  lor 
curh  H  settlement  by  derU.'ink:  that  the 
Urlted  States  does  not  Intend  to  keep  For- 
mosa for  Itself  «nd  wants  no  specla:  poct- 
tlon — that  is,  military  or  nsval  bsses— there. 
Korea  Is  likely  to  set  the  timetable  c:i 
Mao's  entrv  Into  the  UN.  If  the  United 
8Ut«s  and  UN  forces  reach  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  sboul  2  months,  western  de'.egntei 


believe.  Mao  will  understand  that  Russia 
has  lost  Its  gamble  there. 

tTN  membership  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, full  membership,  as  the  western  dele- 
gates see  It.  may  come  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  UN  Assembly,  if  not  before.  It  de- 
pends, they  say,  on  whether  Mao  is  willing 
to  wait. 

Mao,  they  admit,  may  not  wait,  may  get 
impatient  and  try  to  seize  Formosii  by  (crce 
or  move  into  the  Communiit-ied  war  iigainst 
the  French  m  Indochina.  But  Mao,  they  be- 
lieve, would  prefer  peace  In  order  to  C'-nscil- 
date  the  Communist  hold  on  China.  Aim  cf 
United  States  officials  and  other  delegates 
here,  as  it  now  shapes  up.  Is  to  open  a  way 
for  Mao's  Communists  to  be  heard  in  the 
UN,  to  make  direct  contacts  with  the  west, 
bypassing  Moscow,  avoiding  war. 


(From  the  Waahlngton  (D   C.i   Dally  News] 

TaciiAN  Kmbw  Hb'o  SrccxED  Roosxvblt 

Bltobi  Elxctton 

(By  Charles  Lucey) 

Among  Democratic  leaders  »ho  helped 
nominate  Harry  Truman  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency there  was  a  conviction  Franklin  Roose- 
velt would  not  live  out  his  fourth  term  and 
that  In  choosing  the  Mlssourlan  they  were 
really  picking  a  President. 

Harry  Truman  himself  apparently  thought 
so  long  before  the  people  voted  in  that  No- 
vemt)er  of   1944. 

That's  the  story  told  In  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels' new  book,  the  Man  of  Independence, 
published  today.  Mr.  Daniels  Is  the  son  of 
the  former  Navy  Secretary  and  envoy  to 
Mexico,  and  was  hlm-^elf  'White  House  press 
sectetary  In  the  latter  Roosevelt  days. 

"You  are  net  ncmiaating  a  Vice  Preirtdent 
of  the  Unlt-d  States  but  a  President,"  Mr. 
Daniels  q'uotes  Edwin  W.  Pauley  as  telling 
party  leaders  before  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention  that  year. 

And  In  oeptember  after  Mr.  Truman  had 
been  named  F.  D  R  's  running  mate,  when  a 
friend  named  Edwtird  McKlm  tcld  h'.ra  he 
would  be  living  in  the  White  House  before 
long,  he  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

ATUAIO  I  AM 

"Eddie.  Im  afraid  I  am." 

Mr.  Daniels'  Truman  story  is  pegged  on  the 

intimate  r.nd  friendly  spprcach.  Ke  gives 
the  Man  of  Indeper.dence  more  than  a  shade 
the  belter  of  his  judgment  most  of  the  wiv 
but  acknowledges,  for  example,  that  he  ha  a 
an  Impossi'ole  case  In  try.ng  to  defend  Pen- 
d-rcast   politics  before   the  Senate. 

The  auti'.or  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  m  Raieuh.  N  C.  has  pulled  together 
his  stories  of  others  \  ho  have  written  on 
past  Hooaevelt -Truman  phases,  and  has  added 
enough  repcrtorial  fart  to  make  bis  work  a 
contribution  to  hutory  of  the  period. 

But  it  Isn't  jtist  a  story  of  Harry  Truman. 
James  F.  B\Tnes.  cf  South  Carolina,  gets  an 
awiuiiy  rough  handling  in  this  book,  and 
Mr  Truman  apparently  «as  glad  to  help  cut 
on  It. 

QUTSnONS  MAXSHAIX  TXIP 

The  stature  of  Oen.  Gecr^  C.  Marshall  as 
diplomat  to  China  and  as  Secretar^y  of  State 
Is  brought  into  serious  question  And  Mr. 
Daniels  cite.. — an.l  tries  to  explain  with  sc-t 
words — the  amazing  conduct  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt In  seeming  to  promise  the  Job  of  1944 
runnlne  m.»te  to  a'.moet  any  politician  who 
dropped   past    his   oOce. 

•No  sensible  friend  of  Rooeevelt  will  try  to 
make  neat,  runctlllcus  logic  out  of  Roose- 
velt's behavior  a'  that  convention."  Mr.  Dan- 
iels says  "There  will  be  no  easy  explsnatica 
of  his  various  letter?,  his  apparently  vBclllat- 
Ine  positions  He  wa?  tired.  The  scissors 
of  time  had  rut  h:s  «rrength     •      •      •" 

Of  Mr  Truman ■«  ad'^rlne  devotion  to  Gen- 
eral  Mar«ha:i,   Mr    Daniels   writes: 

•Sometimes  indeed  he  (Truman)  acted 
when  some  members  of  his  staff  thought  that 
Marshall  was  belnf  a  Utt'.e  stuffy    as  if  Mar- 


shall were  his  walking  equivalent  of  George 
Washington   and   Robert   E    Lee. 

NOT    so    COKFIDEN-T 

"S-Dme  Others  who  admired  the  General's 
great  abilities  as  a  w:ir  lender  were  not  so 
confident  of  hi.s  abilities  as  a  d:p.omst  or 
foreign  minister  As  Secretary  of  State  they 
thoui^-ht  he  depended  too  strictly  on  the  pro- 
pwsals  which  came  un  to  him  in  the  line  of 
command  in  a  field  with  which  he  was  less 
familiar  than  he  had  been  as  a  professional 
soldier  " 

Admiral  Wiiilam  H.  Leahy  was  one  not  so 
sure  of  General  Marshall. 

"I  was  present  when  Marshall  was  going 
to  China,"  the  admiral  toiri  Mr  Daniels. 
•'He  said  he  was  going  to  tell  Ch'ang  that  he 
bad  to  get  on  with  the  Communir>u  or  do 
without  help  from  us.  He  said  the  same 
thing  when  he  got  lack.  I  thought  he  was 
wrong  then,  both  times." 

Mr.  Daniels  discloses  that  "In  Marshall, 
Tru:nan  had  a  S  -crevary  of  State  w^um  ne 
truaied  sometime^  s^  me  of  his  staff  feit,  to 
lh»-  point  of  his  own  injury   ' 

Jimmy  Eyrnes  is  needied  through  much  of 
the  !xx)k.  Mr  Dai.ieis  dates  the  Truman 
break  with  Mr  Byrnes  as  "cegmning  wi->.h  the 
M  j8c<  ■*■  Conierence  oi  De.em.ber  1945  Ke 
thought  Mr  Byrnes  wtnt  too  far  m  accept- 
ing Russian  :>jfiiti'  ns  m  rf.ard  to  Buigar.a 
and  I  thf-r  sateilnes,  and  said  that  Byrnes 
lost  his  nerve  m  Moscom  "  Mr  Truman  told 
Mr.  Daniels  t..at  Mr  Byrnes  "got  the  reil 
not  act  after  Moscow  and  u  ouoted  as  say- 
ir.i:  Mr  Byr::es  "lailed  miserab:y  as  Secretary 
Ql   State 

The  talUbility  of  men  s  memories  u  an 
intere5T:in.r  aiQeiight  c:  the  Danieis  chapier — 
and  a  most  usetul  one  it  is — on  tt.e  ma- 
neuvering the:  saw  Henry  Wallace  kicked 
out  and  Mr  Truman  dr.;ppecl  into  the  Vice 
Pre=ldenc^  Mr.  Da:.iels  is  quoting  Mr. 
Pau.ey.  Ed  F.ynn.  George  Anen  Sidney  Hill- 
man.  i:.:i6  many  others  ar.d  at  times  is  forced 
a.s  2.  reporter  to  note  the  discrepancies  in 
the  ta»es  they  tell. 

Behind  the  whole  b-x^k  is  a  very  hum.an 
study  of  a  quiet,  m^odest  retiring,  studio'-s 
Harry  Truman  arriving  In  the  Capitrl  as  a 
-  Sen.a:  ir  with  his  Bess  and  Marearet  at  a 
time  «hen.  as  he  said.  "I  am  'he  poorest 
Senator  flnanciallv  m  Washmct  )n 

The  price  Ls  t3.57.  J.  B  Li  pincott  Co.  is 
the  publisher. 

[From    tie    Eangcr    f Maine      Dally   News    of 
March  20-21.  134:  j 

Tkz^e    Dats 

(By  George  E.  &_kol«ky) 

AHEMS!  alarms! 

The  record  ought  to  be  kept  straight  In 
these  diys  of  alarms  and  excitements.  A 
historical  error  can  never  be  corrected,  it 
sets  up  a  chain  of  evenu  which  moves  In 
the  direction  set  by  the  error  t:ntU  It  wears 
Itself  out.  or  is  diverted  by  other  events  or 
is  stopped  by  force. 

Among  a  free  people,  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  errors  must  be  held  responsible 
for  them.  It  may  be  pleasant  for  tboee  who 
built  reputations  and  made  political  profit 
by  making  mistakes  to  have  us  forget  what 
they  did  and  matA  irfcaai  the  going  was 
smooth.  Rowevw,  now  that  their  mistakes 
are  being  uncovered,  they  shout.  "Stop 
Thief!"  We  have  to  asrume  that  those  who 
supported  Roosevelt's  policy  at  Tehrnn  and 
Yalta  and  Truman's  poUcy  at  Potsdam,  and 
such  trivia  as  I>umbartcn  Oaks  and  Eretton 
Woods  are  responsible  for  o-jt  present  mis- 
tortuzMs.  It  will  avail  them  nothing,  for 
they  face  the  facts  of  their  own  incompe- 
tence    There  is  no  longer  any  cover-up 

Therefore,  when  Jtmmj  Byrnea.  or  Oe  ree 
Marshaii.  or  Averill  Harriman  gets  terrib.y 
exc;;ed  alx.ut  ihe  e.^  a  the  EUssia::*,  I 
challenge  them  tc  deny  the  charge  that  they 
were  accecson.s  before  the  e-ent.  that  they 
condoned  In  advance  the  rape  of  F-oropean 


X. 
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iftmakUAD  Boowx 
tn    Mlrasce. 

at 
M 
in 

to 
wtr*  ihej  toaanaw  manl : 
aOiltttT  for  Tfaat  tbcr  dM.  eineo  U  tbcr  ptoMl> 
•d  tgnoraacs,  it  would  b»  poHlble  to  f  orglTc 
tfcf  white  pltftac  tlw  oooBUT  tbat  fcQ  Into 
tkfltr  Tii-ir  Boi  vtes  tbcy  dcttb«»«dy  r»- 
vcrw  lliwMiliia  and.  ttioimBc  kmdcr  tlian 
•Bjooc  clat.  ilimiiMl  •  war  to  eocrMS  tbctr 
BiMC  mj  to  tbCB  that  II  tt  ts  an- 
tlwy  mawf  il  to  get  (cr  oa.  we 
ijr  bav*  DO  aitanmXtwe  bat  to  otfcr  our  aoos 
Imt  wt  want  tetter.  Borc  oobb- 
■ure  truthful  bmmcw*-  We 
tboac  vtkoUed  to  o*. 
On  rnKTMry  la.  IMS.  It  was  reported  tliat 
rar  Malbaaamtkm  DIrartor  Jamca  P.  Bjiuea 
to  WaafetBCtoB  from  Yalta  and  dte- 
tliat  PfCildSBt  RooarreU  propoecd  the 
for  the  aotatteo  oi  tb«  PoUah  qties- 
Mr  BrnMs  (Bd  not  aay  that  be.  Byrnea. 
oppo—<l  tliat  aulutaua  aor  did  he  tell  oe  then 
that  other  amaflMMBla  wve  niadt  there, 
even  .\n  arraii0MMBk  i— tinf  Sortet  BohU 
the  eucoeaaor  to  Jt^p»n'»  r^bts  and  prtrUeiea 
tn  Manctoona  In  direct  notation  at  our 
traatlai  with  China  einoe  1844  and  constantly 
Mr  Brmes  said  nothing  at>out 
Hot  did  Ocoeral  ManhaU  or  AtereU 
or  an;  of  the  cx-Mew  Deal  com- 
who  are  trjlsg  to  ran  Ocneral 
OB  the  Dcmocratle  ticket  aa  part 
of  a  war  scare. 

On  June  15.  IMS.  General  Eisrabowcr  told 
a  pnas  coolerenoe  In  Paris  that  so  far  as  he 
Is  eoooanasd.  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  eooperatloo  with  the  Iliisslaiis  Is  'mp'^- 
tthlc.  Be  said  that  "peMse  Ilea  with  aU  the 
pcopica  at  the  world,  oot  }ust  for  the  moment 
with  aonae  political  leader"  I  never  qvilte 
how  the  people  would  produce  peace 
they  did  tt  through  their  poUtlcal 
iB  eoacrol  at  thdr  forcnunent.  The 
fact  Is  that  they  hare  not  prodtaeed  a  peace, 
nor  a  peace  treaty,  nor  a  formula  for  peace, 
and  they  are  all  a«aln  tailing  about  another 
war  as  though  tt  were  s»asnnsl.  like  Baster 
or  Christmas 

As  for  General  Etoenbower's  belief  in  our 
abUlty  to  cooperate  with  tbe  **"— **"^  in 
June  1M6.  be  said  that  aftar  Tslta  and 
and  he  must  hare  knowc  in  his 
what  was  done  at  thoae  oonlerences. 
or  perhaps  he  was  as  deceived  as  Mr  Hull 
seems  to  hare  been.  At  auy  rale,  thoae  who 
connived  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  and  those 
who  rnmtgmmi  and  defended  Tehran  and 
Yalto  imfcl  not  to  be  belirred.  They  are 
BOt  to  be  tmsCad.  UntU  we  get  a  new  and 
ttadefUed  leadership,  there  U  no  need  of 
alarms,  excursions,  and  Incltemenu.  If 
Soviet  Russia  chooses  to  m&ke  war  on  us.  let 
her  not  face  those  who  helped  Btalln  to 
deceive  the  Amerlean  people 


Prompt  ActioD  in  Military  Defense  Atsitt- 
ance  Program  Ii  Imperative  To  Main- 
tain Peace— Delay  Could  Lead  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALtrotMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  Rn»RESE-NTATI\1S 

Friday.  September  22. 1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant  to  leave  granted.  I  .submit  herewith 
a^ report  which  I  am  sending  to  Hon  Cafl 
TiMUu.  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Ccmmittee,  concerning  the  MUiUry  De- 


fense Assistance  Pro^n-am  as  I  observed 
It  and  learned  alwut  It  on  a  trip  to 
Kurope  recently. 

ST  LiaoT  Joaicsoii,  Mkmbex  or  Con- 

CALiroairi*.  est  ©njoT  or  thi  Miu- 

TABT    Dari-waa    AaaxsTAxcx    Pbocsam    and 

RxuiTO  MArntas  roa  the  Asmeo  Scsvtcts 

CoMxrrm  or  thk  Hoicmb  or  BmsBEirrA- 

nvaa.  Maoc  st  Vxsrnwe  OotnmoES  lyrroLvto 

Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  of  Chairman 

Casx.  Viwsow.  I  proceeded  by  air  to  Bremer- 

hsren.  Ofrmanr.  arriving  there  on  July  20, 

IMO.  .'or  the  purpose  ot  studying  the  Military 

Aaslstanoe  Program  and  related  mUltarr  mat- 
ters. I  remained  abroad  until  September  9, 
When  I  proceeded,  via  Army  Transport  Rose, 
to  New  York,  arriving  there  September  18. 
1950. 

asiLrrAiT  ADvisoaT  assist amcv  caocn  (maac's> 
Diirtng  thoae  3  months  most  of  my  Investi- 
gations were  in  those  countries  In  western 
■urope  In  which  we  have  Military  Advisory 
Assutance  Groups  (referred  to  abroad  as 
"MAAOs"  > .  These  countries  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Den- 
nurk.  Korway.  Italy,  and  Prance.  I  also 
visited  Sweden  snd  Spain  to  Inquire  Into  the 
situation  in  these  countries,  as  our  relations 
with  them  In  the  near  future  may  well  have 
a  significant  bearing  on  our  own  military 
posture  and  potential  In  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  basin. 

Each  of  these  groups  (MAAGs)  has  as 
members  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  men  work  with  their 
counterparts  In  the  various  foreign  nations 
trying  to  develop  the  defense  needs  of 
each  particular  country — recommending  the 
relative  priorities  of  the  myriad  military 
Items  required,  determining  which  programs 
in  a  particular  nation  will  build  its  defenses 
most  effectively  and  at  tbe  least  cost,  ana- 
lyzing the  potential  of  each  country  for  the 
manufacttire  of  military  equipment,  muni- 
tions, etc.,  and  assisting  In  the  development 
of  a  master  defense  plan  for  western  Eu- 
rope by  studying  out  the  mission  each  coun- 
try should  assume  in  order  to  assure  the 
greatast  success  for  the  master  plan. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  the 
men  who  compose  tbeae  various  groups. 
Tbey  must  have  been  selected  with  extreme 
care,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
military  record  and  efficiency  but  because 
they  also  have  the  talent  of  friendly  associa- 
tion with  other  people.  They  are  not  only 
military  advUors.  in  their  special  Aelds.  but 
they  function  also  as  American  ambassadors 
of  good  win  m  their  dealings  with  their  for- 
eign counterparts.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  these  remarks  are  not  confined  to  our 
military  personnel  on  these  groups.  The 
same  fine  talents  were  equally  evident  In 
the  State  Department  representation  on 
each  group. 

Of  the  numerous  fields  which  these  groups 
explore,  of  signal  importance  is  the  manner 
by  which  the  military  programs  In  each  par- 
ticular country  contribute  the  most  to  our 
own  defense  effort,  when  considered  as  part 
of  the  collective  defense  proRram  of  the 
NcM-th  Atlantic  Treaty  organization.  It  la 
now  pamfully  evident  that  each  country 
(the  smaller  ones  in  particular)  cannot  build 
a  balanced  modern  defense  force  and  have 
the  collective  effort  of  the  free  nations  thus 
t>ecome  an  Integrated,  sound,  reasonably 
economical  defense  organization.  Conse- 
quei.tly.  the  present  aim  is  to  develop  such 
a  mlUtary  program  In  Norway,  for  instance. 
as  win  promote  the  most  security  not  In  It- 
self but  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  defense 
effort  of  the  other  cooperating  countries. 
The  underlying  precept  U  that  each  of  these 
countries  U  now  incapable  of  defending  it- 
seU  adequately  against  sggression,  but  the 
group,  wcn-klng  together,  can  assuredly  build 
a  balanced  defense  system  capable  of  defend- 
ing each  aiid  ail  of  these  countries.     It  is 


hoped  thst  m  the  future  each  country  will 
concentrate  lu  efforts  on  only  that  part  of 
the  defense  program  it  Is  best  capable  of 
strengthening  and  hence  bring  the  maxi- 
mum total  military  strength  of  all  to  bear. 
Thus  and  only  thus,  the  entire  grouping  of 
nations  msy  in  time  t>e  able  to  repel  any 
aggression,  no  matter  Its  source  or  victim. 
If  an  aggressor  knows,  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  provides,  that  sn  sttack  on  any  one  of 
these  countries  will  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all.  and  will  result  In  immediate  re- 
taliation from  the  entire  group,  then  It  will 
be  prevented  from  picking  of!  relatively  small 

and  helpless  countries  one  at  a  time.  The 
urgent  need  Is  to  bind  together  this  Joint 
defense  effort  and  to  get  each  country 
equipped  and  trained  for  Its  part  of  the  Job 
In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

EXi^ornors   rtrxNisHiNo   or   rgtriPMENT    and 

TKAIKINC    IN    rrs   USB   IS   IMPHLATIVE 

In  developing  this  program  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  after  having  decided  what 
a  country  should  have  and  can  use  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  equipment  must  be  provided 
to  implement  that  decision.  But  It  should 
also  be  recognized  that  an  equally  important 
part  of  the  effort  is  the  training  of  those  who 
are  to  use  the  equipment. 

Consequently  a  large  training  program  Is 
going  on  concurrently  with  the  furnishing  of 
the  arms  and  equipment.  The  recipient 
countries  provide  students  to  be  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  equipment.  Some  are  taught 
In  the  United  States  at  our  various  service 
schools.  Some  are  taught  at  a  school  oper- 
ated by  EUCOM.  In  all  paru  of  the  American 
Zone  are  schools  teaching  these  foreign  stu- 
dents In  the  use  and  upkeep  of  rifles,  artil- 
lery of  various  calibers,  tanks,  vehicles,  va- 
rious types  of  aircraft,  radar,  and  In  the  tac- 
tical principles  In  the  use  of  various  kinds 
of  equipment,  etc  It  Is  a  comprehensive 
program:  a  program  essential  in  order  that 
the  recipients  of  our  aid  know  how  to  handle 
the  equipment  furnished  them  as  well  as  to 
repair  and  maintain  it.  The  underlying  idea 
In  selecting  the  students  Is  to  designate  men 
for  this  training  who.  by  training  and  apti- 
tude, are  potential  teachers.  They  in  turn 
will  train  others  in  their  own  countries  and 
thus  the  countries  will  ultimately  have 
enough  trained  men  to  administer  their 
own  programs.  The  results  from  this  effort 
in  training  have  been  good  as  to  quality,  but 
the  program  Is  entirely  too  conservative  in 
size. 

Also,  although  there  was  money  In  the  1950 
appropriation   for  a  considerable  acquisition 
of  material  to  l>e  sent  to  these  countries,  only 
a  very  small  volume  of  goods  was  actually 
sent.     Only    from    5    to    10    percent    of    the 
total    authorization    and    appropriation    has 
arrived  In  the  form  of  military  goods.     I  was 
told  that  some  requisitions  have  been  as  long 
as  8  months  in  t)eing  filled,  and  yet  the  goods 
are  readily  available.    Now  that'much  larger 
funds  have  been  authorized  and  appropriated, 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  ex- 
pedition   in    shipments   of   all    requisitioned 
goods.     Time  u  the  most  Important  element 
in  this  program.     Failure  to  recognize  this 
and  to  fill  the  needs  promptly  may  plunge  all 
of  western  Europe  Into  disaster  and  serious- 
ly Jeopardize  our  own  national  security.    The 
t;me  to  stop  trouble  is  before  it  starts,  and 
the  MDAP  Is  designed  to  do  exactly  that.     If 
the  program  is  carried  out  promptly  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  will 
be  what  we  anticipate      If  the  program  drags 
It  may  be  merely  a  waste  of  lime  and  money 
and   place  us   In  a  very  dangerous  position. 
The  combined  power  of  these  North  Atlantic 
Allies  in   men.  productive  capacity,  and   In 
military  striking  power.  If  properly  armed. 
Is  tremendous.     Delay  and  inertia  In  getting 
this  program  adequately  Implemented  might 
provoke  the  very  aggression  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  forestall  by  this  program,  thus  not  only 
Injuring  Irreparably  the  very  countries  we  are 
trying  to  help  but  also  dangerously  Imperiling 
our  own  security. 
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one  ASMr   vrrarx   smcir  conMANrjEs   woclo 

MAKK    M3Ar   MOST   OTTrTrvr 

This  brings  tis  to  ur.^'l.cr  A'prrx  cf  this 
problem  It  is  the  prp'-sal  m.id(?  by  Mr 
Churchtn  and  also  by  Mr  Pchuman  of  Prance 
that  the  countries  Involved  in  the  MDAP 
program  have  a  common  army  and  o»her 
defense  forces  and  that  these  forces  be  era - 
plcypd  as  a  unit  under  a  unified  command. 
I  favor  this  program  pr.thu,ilastlcally  as  It 
will  bring  the  maximum  strength  to  this 
effort.  With  a  unified  command  over  the 
entire  group  of  forces,  with  a  master  defense 
plan  worked  out  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  the  participants,  the  mart  important  area 
Of  the  free  world  would  be  In  a  iremend'Tualy 
improved  position  to  defend  Itself  against 
attack.  Such  an  organization,  equipped 
with  the  best  quality  and  adequate  volume 
of  modern  weapons  and  auxiliary  equipment, 
need  not  fear  any  aggression  of  the  type 
now  so  feasible  In  Europe  This,  as  I  see  It, 
would  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  mission  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  In  the  talAlary  field,  namely,  the 
neutralisation  of  the  present  threat  of  ag- 
gression against  ^ebtern  Europe  and  western 
Germany. 

ruaOFE    LS   THE    KIY   TO  SUrCSi*   OF  CONCEPT   OF 
VHirzta    ACTION    AGAINST    AeOSSSdoR 

There  Is  one  thln«  that  wt-  ^iiould  keep 
Clearly  In  mind  In  the  dcvelopnien:  of  this 
program  In  Kurope  That  l.s  that  Europe  Is 
the  key  to  tlie  success  of  the  entire  concept 
Of  military  aid  to  our  alUe.';  atuI  the  )olnt 
utilization  of  our  military,  stre.n^h  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  the  proup  of  eour.irles 
with  mhich  we  are  concerned  d  sm  Includ- 
Ine  Oreere  Turkey,  and  Irani  tliere  are  over 
260  000  000  ixviplo  Moref  pr  tbcee  CMun- 
tries  are  one  of  the  most  mighty  InJustrial 
arfas  !n  the  world  Dileas  the  plan  of 
unified  defense  is  made  to  work  In  Europe 
r  wiU  b.'  futile  to  try  it  plsernVrp  The 
ri'iw  a.Bwjciation  of  these  Europtiin  countries 
With  thp  U'.iieri  State-  and  indirectly  with 
\hc  Wwttern  Hemisphere,  Austr«L  ui.  and 
South  Africa,  would  In  effect  unite  for 
mutual  pjrotectlon  all  free  people  of  the 
world  and  the  ^reat  majority  o<  the  indus- 
trial capa<ity  of  the  fr?*  world  TTifrefore, 
I  urtje  ce  forcefully  as  I  can  that  our  Chair- 
man and  the  committee  over  whK-h  be  pre- 
•Mea  will  Qae  tts  every  last  ounce  of  power 
and  Influence  In  seeing  that  this  proersm  Is 
ereatly  exfjedlted  We  cannot  toy  wuh  the 
security  of  the  free  world  or  with  our  own. 
The  quicker  the  Joint  action  of  this  group 
becomes  efTectlve.  thereby  enaWlna:  the  free 
wc-M  adequately  to  resist  acgrewion,  the 
safer  will  our  generation  be  as  well  as  those 
to  follow.  Time  and  a'^ain  I  w.is  t«>!d  by 
members  of  groups  representing  either  coun- 
tries that  what  tbey  want  is  a  deanite  plan. 
It  waa  repeatedly  told  that  "If  a  plan  is  aiven 
US  we  will  see  that  the  part  of  the  plan 
— irtgiicd  to  our  crnintr\-  will  t^e  c-.irried  out," 
I  cannot  attest  that  the«e  people  have  the 
authority  to  do  exactly  what  they  said.  Yet 
I  received  the  firm  Impression  that  they  were 
rvflecting  not  only  their  own  viewpoints  but 
those  of  their  political  leaders  as  well.  The 
people  I  met  In  these  various  countries  are 
aetltely  aware  that  they  are  In  a  dareemrrs 
position.  However,  they  al.vi  reah.'e  that  tf 
we  are  willing  to  put  oe^it  the  neceocary  effort 
to  help  them  get  armed  rapidly,  all  coun- 
tries In  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Utilted  States, 
jcined  togetiker  In  a  firm  dotertnuu-uoa  to 
rt-.'^t  Bggrasston  by  joait  a^lumi  and  ade- 
quately equipped  with  modern  weapons,  the 
feared  aggression  may  not  and  probably  will 
not  come. 

JOINT    Asuaacaar    kzlrabt    advisost    gzcop 

( JAMAC)  OOOBOOfATSS  HMSOUM  FOR  CtnCC.  LAM 
Aii^LsI.ANCE 

Tbe  Militiry  Defense  Assistance  Progrsjn 
Is  a  pjirt  of  a  broadir  pri  ^ram  The  broader 
program   dovetrils    ihe   e3orts  of   the   State 


and  Defensp  Departments  and  the  Europe  .in 
Cooperauon  Admlnutratlon.  The*  atn^ncles 
work  t'«ether  In  trying;  to  strenrthen  our 
Eurrpean  allies  In  the  economic  field  so 
tlielr  productive  capacity  lA^y  be  ailarjred. 
buttressing  the  weakened  ecrm-jmlc  fiber  of 
these  nations.  As  this  eff  rt  sucreed*  each 
roantry  tteco-nes  thereby  better  a^le  to  con- 
trlhute  tu  the  omnv  n  defens'^  nvstem 

In  the  diplomatic  field  the  eflort  being 
made  is  to  arhlp*. e  a  world  ruled  by  law 
ruther  than  by  fear  and  forre  as  l5  the  case 
today  Even  the  free  world  cruld  not  forever 
maintain  peace  through  the  threat  of  mlU- 
tary force  A  way  to  nn  understandinr  with 
thos^  tn  the  w«^'rld  wh<^m  v^r  bHlevp  wn- 
Threat ^nlrc  the  pewcp  nf  the  world  muft  be 
found  Otherwise  the  ftrture  is  fnrever  r<^  bp 
one  of  fear  and  ur.certatiity  f^r  rrrv^r.e:  the 
end  result  will  surely  be  war  on  r  plobal 
srr.le.  a  war  that  might  wreck  rlvlL^ratlon. 
America  vras  ce.ught  so  miserably  otT  b««  in 
Korea  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  if  the 
same  situation  can  suddenly  arise  in  Europe. 

To  coordinate  all  this  effort  nnd  ma*:r  the 
mu.xlmum  progreis  toward  peace — ▼  hich  is 
our  real  objective — the  Joint  AmtrtT.n  Mili- 
tary Advisory  Group  (JAMAG)  has  been 
formed.  This  Group,  headquanerpci  in  Lon- 
don, is  composed  of  two  major  Eutx;roupe. 
One  Is  charged  with  planning  under  tb» 
Worth  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  other  is  charged 
with  the  Millar>-  Assistance  Planning  Advl- 
st^ry  Groups.  This  JAMAG  organization  and 
Its  fcranches  screen  the  requests  of  the  vari- 
ous MAAGs  and  keeps  them  informed  of  the 
top-lcrel  planning  of  the  whole  effort.  The 
J.^MAG  also  encompasses  what  is  done  by 
our  diplomats,  leading  military  men  In 
Europe,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ar.d  the 
State  Department  to  weld  the  United  States 
With  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  a  defense  plan  capable  of 
withstanding  any  aggression.  It  has  numer- 
ous committees  aimed  at  developing  a 
rounded  program  and  performlr.g  such  essen- 
tial ftmctioii£  as  keeping  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment informed  of  State  Department  activ- 
ities, and  vice  versa,  letting  the  planning 
group  know  what  the  group  that  Implements 
the  program  Is  doing,  and  all  In  all  kee^js 
the  program  moving  consistently  and  in  har- 
mony In  every  respect.  Certainly.  In  an 
effort  of  this  nature,  the  most  Important 
purpose  is  to  obtain  adherence  to  an  over-all 
program,  with  sis  little  duplication  and  con- 
fusion as  possible. 

WIESTTRN    CESWAVT    SHOtTUJ    TT    AXMTD    AKD    TTS 

ii«nK.-ST«iAL  porrTrriAL  ttscd  ron  thf  protec- 
tion OF  rrSELF  A.VD  WBSTIT.N  EtJP.OPt 

I  trave  particularly  close  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  talked  with  a  great  many  people 
about  the  problem  of  getting  Germany  prop- 
erly aimed.  Germany  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  key  to  the  economy  of  Eu- 
rope." It  h£:s  mijor  Industrial  resources;  It 
has  the  population;  its  people  have  the  disci- 
pline and  the  atUity  to  produce  vast  stores 
of  military  and  industrial  goods.  Germans 
have  twice  proved  this  ability  In  two  great 
wars,  which  have  proved  devastating  to  them 
because  they  were  outnumbered  and  cut- 
gunned.  It  Is  foolhardy.  In  my  opinion,  not 
to  provide  aruj-s  for  these  people  in  the  three 
western  zones  c!  Germany.  The  Soviets  huve 
teen  arming  eastern  Germans  for  a  coiisid- 
erable  time.  They  are  using  the  so-called 
German  police  ls  a.  subterfuge  and  organ- 
izing them  into  cumhat  units  cf  various  types 
and  sizes.  In  some  instances  I  learned,  from 
authentic  sources,  that  the  Soviets  are  new 
contemplating  the  organizing  of  these  groups 
of  sc-caiied  police  into  div^lonal  unito. 

The  Germans  have  a^w^ys  been  acmstomed 
to  seeing  visible  symbols  of  jxjwer  that  would 
f^t?ct  them  R^atnst  frrp1?n  aggiesslon. 
They  have  always  had  a  lar«e  and  well-dLscl- 
plined  ,^rmy.  They  heve  always  felt  that  they 
could  look  to  thw  rroitp  of  professvDnal  toi- 
diers,  airmen,  and  naval  experts  to  prote.rt 


their  country-  aealr.st  any  penetration  by 
aetrrefsion  Tctay  thtre  Is  not  •  sjnele  srun 
In  Ger.-nanv  avsllrsble  to  any  Gennan  They 
knov  that  should  af«rTea*lon  star'  the>  will 
be  abaolutely  helpless.  A  man  h;gh  In  au- 
thority 111  the  American  orpt»alratwvn  ^j,  Oer- 
many  'wh  *e  name  I  r«nn>t  reveol  i  fidvis«»d 
me  that  oir  people  hare  already  1.  ariied  th««t 
many  Ge.Tnans  In  tbe  western  vanes  a»-p  n'.pn- 
Inc  up  with  c  ^nmuaUiOc  or  ■emi'^-,mtT»u- 
nlFtlc  groups  TTiey  «rp  dMnit  thl.'.  I  am 
told,  not  becausp  of  a  belief  in  communism. 
but  as  a  result  of  fear  that  If  uivas.  m  comes 
and  they  are  «»"tJ5ed  by  the  tnvadlnp  forces. 
Uiey  oould  pcMni  i<}  LAe  fiM:t  tiuii  previous 
tu  ihe  lavasiuu  they  had  Iter:  a  mrmbera  uf 
Communist  groups  and  therefore  should  re- 
ceive decent  treatment.  Anyone  ulio  has 
been  in  Germany  and  France  and  fought  In 
one  of  the  world  wars  realizes  how  sensitive 
the  French  are  about  the  arming  of  the  Ger- 
mans. We  cannot  Ignore  this  natur&l  fecliiig. 
However,  I  am  positive  th.^t  any  armiog  uf 
the  Germans  would  be  oi  a  type  which  Could 
be  easily  contrUled  by  the  remainder  uf  the 
allies  In  the  group,  so  that  Germany  could 
not  again  become  the  militaristic  uud  bel- 
ligerent nation  she  has  been  In  tl^e  past. 
The  ideal  is  that  ultimately,  once  Germany 
hiis  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  live  m  the 
family  of  nations  as  a  peaceful  member  and 
once  international  security  is  achie^-ed  by 
collective  efTorts.  Germany  be  admitted  to 
the  western  nations  family.  Her  period  cf 
probation  must  depend  on  her  own  conduct 
and  the  process  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
1  believe  It  is  generally  agreed  that  ulti- 
mately Germany  should  become  a  part  of 
the  western  society  cf  r,allons.  Conse- 
quently we  must  take  reasonable  steps — and 
promptly — to  arm  Germany.  We  must  make 
Ctrmacy  capable  cf  arming  herself  at  least 
In  part  In  order  to  have  the  ability  of  pro- 
tecting her  own  citizens  and  her  own  terri- 
tory. This  should  be  merely  tc  supplement 
the  protection  to  be  given  by  the  group  In 
western  Europe,  which  we  are  trying,  by 
means  of  the  MD.VP  under  consideration,  to 
arm  for  their  own  protection. 

No  reasonable  person  can  afford  to  Ignore 
the  tremendous  Industrial  potential  of  Ger- 
many. Germany  had  immeniie  indtistrtal 
plants  prcvioiijs  to  the  war.  These  ha'^e  been 
largely  -wTecked  Son-.e  hnve  been  rtnsed, 
but  others  shotild  ali>o  be.  In  this  great 
indtistrlal  complex  can  be  produced  tnsny 
things  useful  to  the  western  delense  If 
there  is  hesitancy  abotrt  permitting  Germany 
tc  aianufacttrre  munitions  and  ether  war 
material  cf  \-alue  to  the  armed  services,  she 
can  assuredly  produce  many  other  things 
that  will  be  collaterally  helpful  In  dpvplrrplng 
our  mutual  defense  system.  Oermany 
should  be  set  about  making  some  r*  them. 
The  need  for  the  rebuiidlng  of  thf  German 
IndUEtnal  system  Is  evident.  The  n'-nr- 
Rlghtcd  and  erode  concept  of  i educing  Ger- 
m.any  to  an  agricultural  natlcn  has  been 
wholly  abandoned.  Modem  nations  cannct 
be  wiperi  rut.  It  has  been  tried  several  times 
m  Poland  and  each  time  the  Polish  people 
finally  reeraerged  as  a  nation.  It  Is  the  Inter- 
natioTial  hope  that  the  Germaa  peop.e  have 
learned  from  iheir  t^o  mirtafcea.  that  they 
will  in  the  futtire  turn  to  peaceful  pumiits. 
and  that  this  great  nation  mty  ultimately 
trusUfy  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  in  the  meantime  I  see 
no  harni,  and  much  good,  in  .  .:.:  the  Ger- 
man p^odtK■tt^"e  capadtv  to  help  devplop  an 
oreantzation  to  maintain  th<^  peace  of  Eimr>e. 
Boineof  our  American  repre.-er^'.tiTe*  in  Ger- 
siafiy  indicated  to  me  that  rnr^rp  >..d  r-. ire 
the  Germans  are  In^istln?  up  n  t!;e  reoon- 
Etrurtion  of  Gerra...':v  p^ltti tally  and  physi- 
cally, so  she  r.-.r.  a..rurr.e  the  6ti;iion  of  a 
respected  and  peaceful  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  In  tMstettag  her  to^ward  thit 
goal,  we  should  permit  her  to  a**  J  her  mite 
to  the  defanse  eOort  we  are  mat-ig  \r.  west- 
ern Eu.tjpe. 
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Od«  of  the  problems  facing  Oermany.  and 
especially  in  Berlin.  Is  the  problem  of  un- 
employment In  Berlm  I  noticed  an  unusu- 
ally Iwfe  number  of  nlgbt  pollc  men.  Upon 
Inquiring  about  tills.  I  learned  that  this  was 
not  because  of  exccaslT*  danger  of  burglary, 
-ault.  robbery,  or  other  crunes  being  com- 
mitted or  contemplated  but  was  a  measure 
Initiated  by  the  American  group  In  Berlin 
to  ease  the  unemployment  problem  In  Ber- 
lin Our  effort  to  bu:!d  our  defense  system 
with  German  assistance  would  help  this 
problem  also,  as  well  as  buUd  up  our  peace 
Insurance  In  that  explosive  area. 

■TAIN    SHOirU)    BK    WTTH    TS    IN    THI    DCTZLOP- 
MXKT  or  A  DEmrsK  ststzm   roa   wasraaN 

rcironc 

I  visited  Sp«dn  to  gather  flrst-hand  infor- 
mation from  otir  military  attaches  at  Ma- 
drid anu  from  others.  Also.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Military  Staff  of  Spain. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  this  organ- 
Iratlon  corresponds  closely  to  the  American 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  Is  the  group  of  men 
Tho  formulate  and  carry  out  the  military 
policies  of  Spain. 

Spain  Is  a  country  with  which  we  should 
find  a  way  to  cooperate,  in  our  effort  to 
bmld  a  strong  mutual  defense  system  in 
Europe. 

Portugal  Is  in  the  Atlantic  Pact.  It  has 
had  a  dictator  for  20  years  We  seem  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  working  with  him  in 
developing  the  MDAP. 

We  should  not  let  our  political  antago- 
nisms blind  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  Spanish  participation  in  our  MDAP 
for  western  Europ>e.  When  your  home  is 
threatened  by  fire  you  do  not  Junk  the  fire 
extinguisher  simply  because  Its  manufac- 
turar  is  not  in  accord  with  your  politics  or 
morals. 

Spain's  strategic  location  is  magnificent. 
It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  the  only  substantial  defense 
line  in  Western  Europe.  TTie  Pyrenees,  used 
as  a  defeivse  line,  permit  great  results  to  be 
achieved  by  a  small  army.  With  this  range 
of  mountains  in  our  control,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  country  behind  them, 
we  could  repel  a  gigantic  attack. 

As  a  military  matter.  Spain  is  the  most 
strategic  air  base  In  the  entire  world  Op- 
erating from  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  air 
fleets  of  any  nation  can  sweep  all  of  Europe 
except  the  extreme  northerly  part.  It  can 
cover  the  entire  Mediterranean  area,  the 
Near  East  and  Northern  Africa.  Such  planes 
would  be  In  reach  of  the  greatest  industrial 
potential  in  the  world,  excepting  North 
America,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
natural  resources  of  all  kinds  in  the  entire 
world.  No  area  in  the  world,  in  the  light  of 
prMcnt  day  conditions,  is  as  strategically 
located  from  the  standpoint  of  defense  as 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

With  Spain  on  our  side  we  could  con- 
trol access  to  and  exit  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  Is  of  crucial  importance,  and 
plainly  evident  It  would  also  mean  that 
North  Africa  would  be  friendly  territory. 
America  learned  the  great  importance  uf 
that  in  the  recent  war.  It  Is  sheer  nonsense 
to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  a  country  of  22,- 
000.000  people  who  could  be  so  helpful  to  us, 
if  the  military  storm  should  break  over 
Ktirope 

Wuw  actions  of  the  Congraas  In  recent  times 
eould  ultimately  be  so  meaningful  to  Ameri- 
can defense  and  the  future  of  the  free  world 
ae  the  recent  appropriation  on  behalf  of 
Spain.  The  strategic  implications  are  so 
sweeping,  the  defense  potential  so  stu- 
pendous, that  all  the  free  world  stood  to 
benefit  enormotisly  from  this  effort  to  breach 
the  unrealistic  moat  between  western  na- 
tions and  Spain 

And  yet.  during  my  rlalt  In  Etirope.  the 
President  announced  his  intention  not  to 
permit  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  on 
behalf  of  Sp   in 


This  Is  a  shocking  abuse  of  Presidential 
authority,  even  leaving  aside  the  grave  effects 
this  unwise  move  has  on  western  defense 
efforts.  As  In  the  case  of  Presidential  with- 
holding of  Air  Force  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$735,000,000  in  the  1950  military  budget,  and 
as  characterized  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  this  typ>e  of  action 
amounts  to  an  item  veto,  which  is  an  un- 
constitutional act  by  the  President. 

My  personal  reaction  to  these  repeated 
and  studied  acts  by  the  President,  con- 
temptuous of  the  will  of  the  Congress,  flip- 
pant In  approach  and  derived  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  President  and  his  minions 
can  construe  all  national  and  international 
problems  l>etter  than  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  is 
that  renewed  and  more  determined  efforts 
must  be  made  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Congress  generally  to  re- 
capture the  rapidly  vanishing  congressional 
powers  being  so  cavalierly  usurped  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Cancellation  of  the  aircraft  carrier  United 
States  after  thrice  being  authorized  by  the 
Congress;  vetoing  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress la  an  unconstitutional  manner;  high- 
handed administration  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  America  over  the  strong  protests  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee;  act  after  act 
eating  away  at  the  fiber  of  the  American 
Government,  taking  from  the  people  their 
influence  and  control  in  the  decisions  of 
their  own  Government.  How  ironic  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  sounds  In  the  light  of  these 
acts  contemptuous  of  the  desires  of  the 
American  Congress. 

The  Presidential  item  veto  of  the  Spain 
appropriation  Is.  In  my  view,  not  only  un- 
constitutional but  constitutes  a  terrible  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  the  Nations  defense 
In  an  hour  of  extreme  peril. 

It  ranks  right  along  with  the  recent  acts 
of  the  administration  In  pulling  the  pillars 
from  under  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  name  of 
economy  while  the  northern  Koreans  were 
girding  for  their  June  25  attack  on  South 
Korea. 

How  long  such  nearsighted  actions,  such 
cavalier  mishandling  of  the  Nation's  vital 
problems,  can  continue  without  a  violent 
protest  from  the  American  people.  Is  an  In- 
teresting, challenging  question. 

8WEOEM 

Sweden  is  not  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  its 
foreign  policy  Is  one  of  neutrality  and  no  one 
can  blame  Sweden  for  adhering  to  this  policy, 
if  she  can  make  it  work.  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  had  the  same  policy,  but  they 
learned  to  their  sorrow  that  ambitious,  war- 
ring nations  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to 
neutrality  if  the  neutral  country  is  needed 
In  a  military  campa.gn  that  the  great  coun- 
try is  waging  However.  Sweden  is  not  as 
necessary  in  the  defense  of  western  Europe 
as  are  the  other  countries  In  the  program. 
If  Sweden  were  In  the  group  we  would  be 
committed  to  defend  her  In  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  her  territory.  She  faces  the  Baltic 
and  It  would  be  easy  for  any  country  to  the 
east  or  south  to  make  a  surprise  attack  on 
Sweden  such  as  Germany  made  on  Norway. 
That  would  be  a  hard  situation  for  tu  to 
cope  with  as  It  might  take  a  terrific  number 
of  troops  and  enormous  quantities  of  equip- 
ment to  dislodge  a  wcU-tralned  force  already 
In  poasession  of  the  country.  Furthermore. 
the  entrances  to  Sweden  from  the  sf  uth  and 
the  east  are  very  difficult  for  a  military  ex- 
pedition, if  a  strong  force  should  be  in  con- 
trol of  Sweden. 

THt   KEAL  PXnU>OSX  OT  THt   SOTTXTS   IN   rtS    P«0- 
CXAM        or        HXNrrXATlON        AND        POTENTIAL 

AccaxasioM  is  to  subdue  thc  uNrrcn  states 
In  studying  our  problems  for  a  number  of 
years  and  listening  to  witnesses  and  talking 
to  all  kinds  of  people  about  It.  I  have  formed 
one  Imperishable  Impression.  It  Is  thu: 
T^  conduct  of  the  Soviets  against  countries 
like    Greece.    Iran.   Korea,   countries    behind 


the  Iron  Curtain.  Italy.  France,  etc.  are 
merely  Incidental  steps  in  their  major  plan. 
The  Soviets  do  not  necessarily  need  Italy 
or  Greece  to  carry  out  their   ultimate   plan. 

However,  their  purpose  Is  to  weaken  or  ab- 
sorb certain  nations  that  might  be  friendly 
and  helpful  to  the  United  Stales  In  the  event 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Soviets.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  Soviets  Is  to  get  themselves 
In  a  position  where  they  can  conquer  or 
neutralize  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  only  reason  for  their  activity  In  other 
countries  Is  to  lop  off  possible  American 
friends;  to  liquidate  numbers  of  p)eople  who 
might  be  helpful  to  America  In  the  event  of 
a  struggle;  to  limit,  constrict,  and  reduce 
the  potential  striking  power  and  the  poten- 
tial resources  which  might  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
a  conflict  with  the  Soviets.  The  attack  is 
not  made  directly;  it  is  made  under  cover. 
It  is  made  by  political  and  economic  pene- 
tration but  it  is  all  aimed  at  the  same  end. 
namely,  to  create  a  world  where  the  Soviets 
would  be  in  a  position  to  strike  successfully 
at  the  most  powerful  free  country  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
situation.    We  are  the  object  of  the  alms  and 
attentions  of  the  Soviets  and  to  subjugate 
us  is  what  they  l)elleve  Is  their  mission   In 
the    world.      Since    we    have    only    about    6 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  matter  of  relative  manpower 
is  very  vital  In  the  struRgle  of  the  type  that 
might  follow.     In  the  free  world  In  Europe 
alone,    there    are    roughly    250.000.000    peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  see  the  western  form 
of  political  and  economic  life  continued  and 
expi\nded.    That  is  why  it  Is  so  essential  that 
we   develop   our   defense   plan   without   any 
hesitation  and  without  delay.    Our  strength 
would   neutralize   the   possibility  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  major  Soviet  mission. 
In  fact,  if  the  status  quo  could  be  held  for  a 
number  of  years  or  decades  It  Is  conceivable 
that  trouble  within  the  Soviet  areas  might 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  are  now  the  ob- 
jects of  their  envy  and  hatred.     Dictators 
have  no  easy  situation.     The  fall  of  a  dic- 
tator    usually     precipitates     squabbles    and 
fights  and  brings  about  division.  Indecision, 
and    confusion.      People    are    chafing    under 
dictatorial   decrees   of   the   Soviets.      It    Is   a 
well  known  fact   that  the  armies  of  Hitler 
when  they  marched  victoriously  mto  Ukralna 
were  received  as  liberators.    Had  It  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  Hitler  was  a  madman  de- 
void  of   any   objective   consideration    of    the 
problems  before  him.  the  Ukrainians  might 
now  be  on  our  side.     However.  Hitler  so  In- 
sulted  them   and  enraged   them   that   they 
promptly    fell    back    into    the    Soviet    orbit. 
That  underlying  tension  is  still  there.    While 
It  is  hard  to  rebel  in  a  police  state,  the  lid 
may  some  day  blow  off.     But  it  takes  time 
to   generate    the   steam    necessary    to   bring 
about  the  explosion  which  will  blow  the  lid 
off    dlcutorshlp    and    oppression.      That    Is 
why   I    am   so   heartily    in   favor   of    Joining 
with  these  western  nations  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  economic  power  and  our  military 
ability  and  genius  to  bring  about  a  cloeely 
knit    group    of    countries    properly    armed, 
trained  and  disciplined  to  be  ready  for  any 
difficulty  which  may  arise.     This  might  be 
the   deterrent   that   wiU   give   the   time   lag 
which  will  work  In  favor  of  freedom  and  of 
the  United  States. 

THI    TROOPS    IN    EVCOM    ARE    WELL    TXAINED    AND 
THm    MOKALX    IS    GOOD 

While  in  Germany  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  First  Infantry  Division  in  three 
different  exercises.  The  first  was  an  anti- 
aircraft battalion  shoot  at  a  place  on  the  Bal- 
tic This  battery  had  a  very  interesting  ex- 
ercise and  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  their 
equipment  and  to  witness  the  shooting.  By 
modern  «tandards.  their  equipment  Is  out  of 
date.  This  Is  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
was  used  in  the  recent  war  -nd  now  with 
only    5    years    elapsed    muct     more    modern 
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equipment  has  been  developed,  particularly, 
radar  equipment. 

I  saw  the  engineers  of  the  First  Division 
span  the  Rhine  River  with  a  pontoon  bridge. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  interesting  exer- 
cise The  Navy  participated  In  the  exercise. 
In  addition  to  helping  haul  the  segments  of 
the  bridge  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
connected,  the  Navy  had  a  lar^e  boat  with 
some  heavy  anchors.  Thus  the  connected 
segments  of  the  bridge  were  held  In  place 
while  others  were  being  put  in.  until  the  en- 
tire operation  went  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
bridge  was  made  In  3  hours  less  time  than 
any  previous  effort. 

TTien  I  attended  the  final  exercise  of  the 
First  Division  maneuvers.  The  First  Divi- 
sion maneuvers  la.sied  over  1  month  and  were 
actual  simulated  battle  conditions,  both  as 
to  the  equipment  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  men  lived.  The  final  exercise  was  a  dis- 
play of  the  fire  power  of  the  division,  and  we 
saw  them  shoot  every  kind  of  a  weapon  from 
a  30-callber  machine  gun  to  a  90-millimeter 
cannon.  The  exercise  was  witnessed  by  a 
great  many  foreign  observers,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  of  our  military  leaders  In  Europe. 
It  was  a  tremendous  spectacle  and  empha- 
sized the  terrific  fire  power  of  a  modern  in- 
fantry division.  In  addition,  we  had  a  tank 
attack,  exactly  as  It  Is  c.rried  out  in  actual 
warfare — which  was  also  a  tremendous  spec- 
tacle. 

Our  old  friend,  MaJ  Gen.  John  Dahlqulst. 
who  proved  to  be  such  a  fine  witness  on  many 
of  the  important  bills  passed  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  Is  now  the  Commanding  General  of 
this  division.  The  morale  of  his  troops  Is 
excellent.  The  First  Infantry  Division  is 
battle-worthy.  Twice  a  year  they  maneuver 
and  they  keep  themselves  in  first-class  physi- 
cal shape  and  are  continually  developing 
their  m.irksmanshlp  and  other  activities 
which  makes  them  wonderful  soldiers.  The 
housekeeping  affairs  of  the  division  Is  han- 
dled by  another  unit,  so  that  every  man  may 
be  trained  primarily  for  combat  and  be  con- 
tinuously   ready    for    any    eventuality.     The 


First  Division  is  one  of  our  best-known  divi- 
sions. It  looks  and  acts  like  a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  the  great  First  Division  I  knew  in  1917 
and  1918  It  is  well-led  by  a  great  leader 
with  much  battle  e.rpenence.  as  well  as  wide 
knowledi;e  ol  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  Army.  It  is  well-staffed  by  junior  and 
senior  ctfi:ers  and  has  a  group  of  men  in  the 
ranks  that  are  the  equal  of  any  other  unit 
In  the  armed  services. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Air  Forces  and 
they  seem  to  be  in  fine  condition.  They  are 
also  ready  for  any  eventuality  and  are  kept 
in  continuous  readiness.  Their  commander 
is  Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Cannon,  who  la  an  able, 
resourceful,  and  experienced  Air  Force  leader. 

When  I  say  for  any  eventuality,  it  must 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  con- 
tingents of  our  forces  are  small  compared 
to  what  would  be  required  if  a  major  conflict 
should  start.  We  have,  really,  only  a  token 
force  but  It  Is  In  excellent  shape  and  in  fine 
condition,  and  for  its  size,  unequaled  by  any 
similar  sized  force  In  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  briefed  by  the 
EUCOM  staff  officers.  The  briefing  was  most 
Interesting  and  they  are  likewise  alert  and 
ready  for  any  situation.  The  Commanding 
General  in  Europe,  Gen.  Thomas  Handy,  is 
well  known  to  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee He  is  a  man  with  a  vast  combat  ex- 
{jerience.  as  well  as  great  experience  in  staff 
and  administrative  problems  in  peace  and 
war.  General  Handy  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
staff  and  had  other  important  key  positions 
in  the  Army.  He  is  a  leader  of  men  and 
knows  how  to  get  along  with  his  associates 
and  get  the  most  efficiency  out  of  them.  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  doing  a  splendid  job  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  line  leaders  at 
the  head  of  our  various  groups  In  the  EUCOM. 
All  they  need  Is  some  tools  to  work  with  and 
they  will  produce  results  In  the  event  that 
their  services  are  required.  I  only  wish  we 
had  more  personnel.  We  simply  must  have 
more  to  be  safe  Five  to  ten  divisions  more 
and  an  equal  number  from  our  western  Euro- 
p>ean  allies  would  ease  the  tension  a  lot. 


Appropriationt,  Second  Session,  Eifhty- 
first  Confresi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MlSSJtmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr     CANNON      Mr     Speaker,    as    is 

customary  at  the  conciusion  of  a  session. 
I  submit  a  summar\'  of  budget  estimates 
and  action  thereon  la  the  appropriation 
measures  considered  and  adopted  thus 
far  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Bghty-first  Congress.  Only  four  ap- 
propriation bills  were  considered  during 
the  entire  session,  not  counting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill  which  is  not  a 
charce  on  Federal  revenues. 

Budget  estimates  for  appropriations 
totaled  554,321,138.822.  which  were  re- 
duced by  $1,893,212,194;  amounts  en- 
acted totaled  552,427.926.628. 

Reductions  totaling  S40.269.500  were 
made  in  estimates  for  contractual  au- 
thority and  loan  authorizations  of  S2.- 
998.799.500.  allowing  $2,958,530,000  for 
the.e  categories  of  obligational  availa- 
bihty.  In  addition,  provision  for  an 
over-all  cut  of  S550.000.000  was  included 
in  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill,  and 
since  this  figure  was  a  minimum  rather 
than  a  fixed  sum,  total  reductions 
against  all  items  aggregated  not  less 
than  '^,2,483,481  694 

There  follows  a  tabulation  summariz- 
ing the  amounts  in  comparative  form: 


Comparison  of  budget  estimates,  appropriations,  and  authorizations,  2d  scss.,  Slst  Cong. 
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IncreaM  (4 )  or 

(l«creaas(-i, 
law  compared 
with  estimates 

ArPKOrKl.VTlO.NS 

Urecnt  deficiency.  1950 

*R7.1.611.600 

159.  MO 

611.500.130 

1739. 653,  500 

>  153.  810 

653,761.608 

-$85.  958, 100 

-6.1)00 
-(-42,  261.  478 

1 

CONTRjUn  AfTHORI-JkTlO.VS— con. 

Oenernl  .Appropriation  Act.  1951- 
Ch.   I  I.  Sute.   Justice.   Com 
mercc.  Judiciary 

IBl.om.  500 

161.211,000 

44,750,000 

57S.M7.(I00 

1.385.785.000 

«S2.33&.000 
151288.000 

36.  230.  too 

.wi.sr.nio 

1.  3S5.  7S5.  UOO 

H  J    Res.  476  '      

D^rirnrT    IMO 

-$»,711,500 

Ch.  V.  Labor  Fe<lM»l  Security. 
Ch.  VII.  Interior 

-6,923,000 
-8,  53D,  000 

Oenersl  Appropriation  Act.  195)1- 
Ch.    I,  ni«trict    of    Columbia 

12.000.000 
87.  83B.  747 

1. 185.  612.  897 

2. 813, 37a,  10«l 

2. 4«i:?,  OOH,  500 

M0.63ft.iM6 

674.  a:  1.505 

8. 46*.  v»«J.  724 

SM.  W>7,  500 

13,376.865.000 

4.s55.073.72tt 

10,800,000 
60,290,211 

1. 065, 627.  9<V2 

2.  757.  K4«-.,  OIK) 

2.272.428.614 

773. 31>N  W4 

635,  rflK.  32S 

7,906.140.947 

687.  (143,  270 

13,  2»4.  .W.  44.-< 

4. 387. 373,  729 

-i.ano.ooo 

-18,530,536 

-119.984.985 
-.S5.  .^33,100 

-190.579.H8* 
-37,  4  IN  022 
-54.575,  180 

-470,  N4 1.777 

-147,  VJ4.230 
-82,  .16.V  .V57 

-467.  700.  OOC 

Ch.  VIII.  I n.lependent  offices.. 
Ch.  X.  Defense  Ejlablishment. 

Total,  general  act 

-40.8».000 

Ch.  11    Lt'tiMative 

2, 2S1. 149. 500 

Ch.    111.  State    Justice.   Com- 

1170.145.000 i         -yi. 004.500 

The  supplementAl.  1951 

merce.  Judiciary 

Ch.  IV.  Treasury-Post  Office... 

» .57.  500.  OOU            4-57. 50a  000 

Total,  contract  autborization5. 

LOAN  ACTHORIZAT10NS 

GenPHil  Appropriation  Act.  1951: 
Ch.  Vl.  Ajtriculture 

-21M.M 

Ch.  v.  Labor-Federal  Security. 
Ch.  VI.  ABTiculture 

2  363,  799.  500  1  »  2,  341.  S30,  f«0 

Ch.  %  II.  Interior 

Ch.  VIII,  Independpnt  offlow.. 
Ch   IX    Civil  funrtion< 

6ia  000,  000 

>  53C,  500  000 

♦  62.  300.  000 

Ch,  X.  I >efen<*  Establishment. 
Ch    XI    For*iCTi  aid 

-73.500.aOB 

Ch    YT     Viirni^n  aiii 

•4-62,500.000 

35.561.306.648 

33,  934.  455. 425 

-1.646.753.223 

The  supplement*!,  1951 

Total,  irenerai  act. ..... 

610.  OOa  000 
25,000.000 

600.  (110.  000 
18,000,000 

-U,QBOiQn 

'  -7.tn.9m 

Th(!  <iinn]#*TTipntikL  19JU 

17.30ZM8.634 

17. 099.  904  285  j       -302.  756. 349 

Total,  kwn  authorizations 

Total,  appropriations,  contract 
autboriutions.  and  loan  author- 
taations 

Over-all  cut  (general  appropriation 

art) 

Total.  appropriati(His 

54.321. 13!s.  822 

52.  4r.  936. 628 

-1. 893.  21 Z  194 

635.000.000 

617.000,000 

-18, 000,  on 

CONT«Anr  A'-THOEaATlONS 

Freimt  dJ-ftciwicy.  IWO... 

87.  ftSO.  000 

15,  oax  Olio 

78,885.000 
35.000,000 

-8,765,000 
+3U,  (JOO.  000 

j7,  319, 938,  322 

36.  386.  456. 62s 

•  -Mcooaooo 

-1.933,  481.  OM 

Deficiency.  IWO 

'  — 550,000,000 

1                                1 

1 

.Ve!  totr.l 

1 

57.319.938.323 

54.83«L4.W,828      -Z4v3,«l,flM 

»  l\'T  crrtsin  contingent  f\peas*^  of  the  Senate,  as  set  forth  in  S,  Res.  384. 

•  In  addiixm.  mdefinite  contract  authnriiatwn  <or  the  purchase  cf  10P,000,000  poonds  of  raw  wool  (or  armed  sCTvices. 
I  In  additMin.  not  to  cxcv«>d  $150.(i(ii,iaiii  U>t  REA  loans  available  upon  certification  or  need. 

•  I'uMic  debt  tran.'wction  (or  loan  to  Spain. 

•  .\ppli)*<  only  tc  itcm<  contained  in  General  Appropriation  Act,  1951. 
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Tour  Cc'fTfSJman  Reports  to  ffii 
Constihientt 


EXTENSION  OP  PIEMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdap.  September  19.  19$0 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Blehty-flrst  Oonsreas  is  approaciiinR  the 
end  of  Its  aemkOBm  ad^jer  two  long  and 
dIBcuit  years  of  legislative  wcrt.  Thi5 
Is  a  proper  tune  Uj  repor*.  to  my  constitu- 
ents on  aome  of  the  major  problems 
which  confron'^ed  us  diir.ng  the  put 
2  years  The  p-opie  of  try  district  are 
entitled  to  toov  now  their  Represenia- 
Wrt  in  Coogna  served  their  interests 
mad  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
They  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
— — "^  j'HgP"*'"^  on  my  record  of  service 
OD  etaetJoB  dsy 

Duriiv;  each  o^  my  campaigns  far  elec- 
tion. I  fully  and  fairb'  made  icnown  my 
views  on  all  majcr  poliucai  aiKl  econocnic 
prohteaia.  I  made  it  crystal  clear  to 
them  what  they  could  expect  of  me  a^ 
their  Representative,  bow  i  would  repre- 
aoU  them,  what  I  would  fight  for.  and 
what  I  would  fUtht  against  They 
elected  me  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
in  1948  by  more  than  ;i  to  1  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  people  of  my  district  for 
this  outpouring  of  confidence  in  me.  I 
toeiieve  I  have  fulfilled  every  promise 
made  to  them  In  the  few  instances 
when  some  o*  my  people  disagreed  with 
me.  time  has  proved  me  right.  There  is 
but  one  instance  in  which  some  of  my 
supporters  still  honestly  differ  with  me. 
There  too.  I  am  confident,  the  future  will 
jusu/y  my  vote 

For  the  third  time  in  succession  my 
party — the  Democratic  Party— has  des- 
ignate me  unanimously  for  another 
term  in  Congress.  The  Liberal  Party 
also  is  unanimously  supportinii  my  can- 
didacy, as  it  had  done  twice  before 

Labor's  League  for  Political  Education. 
In  its  coneressionaJ  scorecard  Issued  for 
the  guidance  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor  members  arxJ  the  public  generally, 
has  given  me  a  perfect  score  on  10 
•elected  key  iasues  in  Congress,  includ- 
ing such  matters  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  rent  control,  public  housing,  mini- 
mum wages,  antitrust  laws,  social  «:- 
curity.  and  others. 

Similarly,  the  Congress  for  Industrie  1 
Organizations — CIO — polbilihed  a  sup- 
plement to  the  CIO  News  where  the  vot- 
ing record  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
waa  appraised  on  the  basis  of  13  aelectet! 
tesuee.  and  I  was  rated  as  having  voted 
"right"  on  every  issue. 

The  magazine.  New  Republic.  In  a 
special  supplement  containing  a  progresti 
npoit  on  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  gave 
me  a  score  of  100  percent  on  15  major 
Issues,  amcny  them  the  Marshall  plan. 
reciprocal  trade,  broadening  social  se- 
curity, veterans'  pension  plan,  antipoU 
tax.  Brannan  farm  plan,  and  others 
mentioned  previou.sly. 

More  recently,  the  well-known  liberal 
organization.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  lab'  !  •  voiing  record  perfect 
on  what  th. .  .dcred  the  1'"  moat  Im- 


portant issues.  These  Included  some  of 
those  already  mentioned  by  the  other 
ooganisatioQs.  as  well  as  Korean  aid. 
FEPC.  middle-income  housing,  point  4 
aid  to  underdeveloped  areas,  the  natural 
sas  bill,  health  reorganization  plan.  De- 
fense Production  Act.  and  the  Wood- 
Mundt-Nixon  bill. 

Duriiig  the  first  and  second  sessions 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  over  12.000 
piecer  of  lefcisJatoon  were  introduced,  in- 
cluding public  and  private  bills  and  vari- 
ous resolutions.  Several  hundreds  of 
these  reached  the  fJoor  of  the  House  for 
action.  Those  and  many  others  were 
carafuU^'  studied  and  anal^-zed  by  me. 
I  voted  at  all  times  in  the  best  interesl^ 
of  the  people  of  the  Unitec  States  and 
of  my  district,  but  never  provmcially  and 
neNTr  contrary  to  my  plalforra  plediies. 

My  record  in  Congress  is  an  open 
took.  I  modestly,  yet  proudly,  present 
this  record  to  my  const!  LuenLs  and  in- 
vite them  to  acouaint  themselves  with 
my  efforts  and  :;ccomplishments.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  infallible  Sug2;estlons 
and  constructive  criticism  will  always  be 
welcomed  t)y  me. 

roaSICN  AFT  Alts 

Dunn?  my  campaicn  In  1948.   I  ex- 

pr^.s?ed  the  following  views: 

Peace  and  democracy  at  home  gain  when 
democracy  abroad  Is  healthy.  The  Marshall 
plan  tu  reiiahilltate  Europe  &trengtbeii£  our 
economy  and  l^ps  destiuy  subversive  in- 
fluezices.  AutideJxiocraUc  doctrluea  must 
be  vi^urou&ly  combated.  We  want  peace 
wiuboui  appeasement. 

Stre£kgthen  the  United  NaUons.  A  strong; 
United  Natlona  demands  a  strong  United 
Scates  oi  America.  Discard  the  veio  puwer. 
£.stabli£ii  an  luternaUonai  police  iorce  to 
prevent  aggression. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since 
I  stated  these  views  communism  has 
made  serious  inroads  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  Asia,  but  it  was  stopped  in 
Europe  where  countries  like  Italy, 
France.  Greece,  and  oth-^rs  were  threat- 
en^. Thanks  to  the  aid  given  them 
txirouiih  the  Marshall  plan,  the  march 
of  communism  in  Europe  was  success- 
fully contained.  The  United  States  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  she  de- 
sires peace,  but  that  she  is  not  desiro'os 
of  attaining  it  through  appeasement  of 
communistic  efforts  at  enslavement  of 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent in  Asia  where  open  warfare  and 
bkxxljvhed  are  the  order  of  the  day  as  a 
result  of  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea,  usin;.; 
Russian  arms  and  serving  as  a  spearhead 
of  Russian  imperi;ilism  in  the  Par  East. 
If  we  had  had  a  stronger  United  Nations, 
if  the  UN  had  discarded  the  veto  which 
Soviet  Russia  is  utiliamg  for  its  own  in- 
terests and  to  the  detriment  of  the  UN 
and  world  peace,  if  the  UN  would  have 
had  a  strong  international  police  force 
to  deal  with  acts  of  aggression — It  is  very 
likely  that  the  Soviet  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea wouki  never  have  been  risked  and 
commuii.  >m  would  have  been  stopped  in 
Its  tracks  In  Asia  as  in  Europe. 

I  have  supported  the  Marshall  plan 
during  the  past  2  years  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  it  in  the  future.  I  shall 
also  continue  my  efforts  to  build  a  strona: 
UN.  as  I  have  done  in  the  past.    I  vctod 


for  the  Korean-aid  bills  originally,  nnd 
more  recently  supported  the  bill  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  military 
assistance. 

On  the  matter  of  war.  I  stated  on  the 
t\oor  of  th<^  Hou5;e  of  RepresenUUves  on 
March  7.  19o0,  as  follows; 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war.  I 
believe  the  Husaian  peopJe  do  not  wint  war 
either— if  only  tiiey  had  the  opportunity  to 
speek  tlielr  mind  freely.  But  If  war  never- 
theleaa  engulfs  this  world.  It  will  be  d.:?  to 
the  Insatiable  lust  for  power  on  the  part  of 
the  present  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia. 

On  June  26.   1950.  the  day  after  the 

brutal  and  unwarranted  attack  by  the 
Communists  on  South  Korea.  I  support^ 
the  declaration  of  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil condemnintj  this  aggressive  act  aikl  I 
lauded  President  Trumans  decision  to 
aid  the  UN     I  SiUd; 

No  one  can  consider  It  a  warlike  act  for  tn 
to  carry  out  our  obligations  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  to  prtjtect  our  •wesker 
sisters  from  brutal,  unprcToked  negrewion. 
No  one  in  our  time  has  done  more  than  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman  to  bring  alKut  per- 
manent peace  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
•  •  "  His  action  with  reference  to  Korea 
and  the  Far  East  is  further  proof  of  his  de- 
termtnatlon  to  maintain  peace  Onr  country 
and  all  the  peace-loving  peoples  rrl  the  world 
will  t>e  ever  grateful  to  him  for  his  patience 
until  action  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  and 
for  the  speed  and  forthrlghtneas  with  which 
he  ordered  our  Armed  Forces  to  the  defense  of 
democracy  when  no  other  alternative  was 
poBsible. 

On  June  30  1950.  President  Truman 
graciously  wrote  to  me  with  reference  to 
this  subject.    He  said  in  part: 

Tour  assurances  will  be  helpful  indeed  as 
we  go  forward  with  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world. 

PRICK  CONTHOL 

Next  to  the  problem  of  war,  the  most 
immediate  threat  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life  Is  the  spiralinc;  inflationary  sit- 
uation w  hich  took  on  sudden  momentum 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  in 
Korea.  Prices  of  food,  clothins.  and 
other  necessities  of  life  began  to  soar 
sky-high,  and  hoardins  once  again 
reared  its  ui?ly  head.  During  my  cam- 
paign in  1948  I  said: 

Runaway  prices  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  make  It  liarder  and  harder  for 
you  to  make  ends  meet.  American  lamlly 
life  cannot  survive  without  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  which  the  people  can  afford. 

It  would  extend  my  report  to  undue 
proportions  to  cite  the  many  instances 
ui  the  past  2  years  when  I  spoke  up  in 
Congress  against  high  prices  and  in  favor 
of  effective  price  control  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer.  I  have  appealed 
for  an  end  to  profiteering  and  for  the 
necessary  measures  to  stop  hoarding. 

More  recently,  when  Congress  was 
considering  the  Defense  Producuon  Act 
of  1950  to  establish  the  necessary  «»- 
trols  for  the  present  emergency.  I  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  such  con- 
trols end  urged  granting  the  Pie^dent 
the  neces.sary  powers  to  control  prices, 
wages,  rationing,  credits  and  commodi- 
ty speculation.  On  August  2.  19d0.  I 
said  In  the  House: 

If  we  must  Invoke  controla,  price  controls, 
wage  controls,  and  other  controls  we  ought 
to  go  all  out  and  make  them  enforceable. 


The  next  day  I  said: 

Price  and  •wage  stabilization  is  Intended  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  manipu- 
lation and  speculation,  and  to  protect  the 
consumer,  the  wage  earner,  and  the  In- 
vestor from  undue  impairment  ol  their  liv- 
ing conditions. 

And  on  August  10,  shortly  before  the 
House  voted  on  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  I  made  a  final  appeal  and  issued  a 
warning',  as  follows: 

In  a  few  moments  you  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and 
have  your  names  recorded  permanently  In 
the  records  of  this  Congress  so  that  your 
children  and  the  children  who  come  after 
them  may  know  who  stood  up  here  and  said: 
"Send  them  over  to  fight,  but  keep  from  them 
that  which  they  need  In  order  to  be  able  to 
fight  Regiment  the  boys  Into  the  armed 
services.  Regiment  little  lobbyless  John  Q. 
Consumer  back  home.  But  stay  away  from 
the  untouchables  who  can  pressure  us  with 
their  powerful  lobbies.  Exempt  the  agricul- 
tural exploiters,  the  comm(Xllty-exchange 
manipulators,  and  the  real-estate  Interests. 
Control  the  little  man  and  woman  In  the 
home  and  in  their  dally  activities,  but  let  the 
money  lenders  and  the  money  changers  and 
the  gamblers  run  riot." 

The  time  will  soon  come  for  you  to  be 
recorded;  let  your  conscience  be  your  guide. 

KEKT   CONTROL 

Coupled  with  the  problem  of  rising 
prices,  profiteering  and  protection  of  the 
consumer  is  the  question  of  rent  control. 
During  the  campaign  in  1948.  I  said: 

We  must  continue  the  fight  against  ex- 
orbitant rents.  Low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance  laws  must  be  enacted. 

I  have  fought  consistently  for  an  effec- 
tive rent  control  act.  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  hardships  to  the  people  in  the  large 
metiopolitar.  areas  who  are  threatened 
by  any  relaxation  of  rent  control  and  I 
raised  my  voice  in  Congress  on  numerous 
occasions  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  all  legislators.  Tynaical  of 
my  r'^marks  on  this  matter  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

January  18.  1950: 

I  think  every  man,  no  matter  what  hl« 
politics  may  be,  who  comes  from  any  metro- 
politan community,  any  large  municipality, 
must  stand  for  an  extension  of  rent  control 
at  this  time. 

March  30.  1950: 

There  are  still  millions  of  families  who 
urgently  need  the  protection  which  this  law 
(1,  e.  rent  control)  affords  them,  and  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
who  have  to  live  doubled-up  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  housing  •  •  •.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  rent  has  always  been  a  basic 
factor  in  the  cost  of  living  for  many  millions 
of  families,  and  in  view  of  the  slow  but  grad- 
ual Increase  in  unemployment  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  counthy.  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  suspending  this  means  of  protection 
which  will  unquestionably  hurt  the  lower- 
income  groups  very  severely  I  fear  that  If 
we  allow  the  rent  control  law  to  lapse,  that 
If  we  do  not  renew  it  for  another  year,  our 
inaction  or  refusal  to  extend  its  protection 
to  those  millions  of  our  citizenry  who  still 
need  it.  may  lead  to  a  chain  of  events  which 
would  seriously  undermine  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  many  areas  of  the  country  •  •  • 
Let  us  not  encourage  economic  chaos:  let 
us  not  contribute  to  economic  instability. 
Rent  control  is  still  a  matter  of  emergency 
legislation.     It  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

June  13.  1950: 

Who  wants  this  continuance  of  rent  con- 
trol?    Is  it,  as  you  have  been  told  by  some 


of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  only  the  left 
wing  or  the  Communists  or  these  who  think 
along  the  same  liiies?  Six  of  the  largest  and 
most  Influential  national  veterans'  organi- 
zations of  thl5  country  came  before  our  com- 
mittee and  asked  that  these  controls  bt  con- 
tinued. The  CIO  and  the  A  F  of  L.  asked 
that  these  controls  be  continued. 

After  a  bitter  struggle,  Congress  voted 
to  continue  the  rent  control  law  until 
the  end  of  1950  with  a  provision  for  an 
additional  6-month  extension  for  local 
municipalities  which  enact  laws  there- 
for. 

The  Korean  war  and  the  resulting 
emergency,  of  course,  make  it  imperative 
that  rent  control  be  continued,  and 
strengthened.  It  will  be  one  of  my  ma- 
jor tasks  to  fight  for  a  more  stringent 
rent  control  law  in  the  next  session. 

HOUSING 

The  enactment  of  housing  legislation, 
Including  adequate  provisions  for  slum 
clearance  and  low -rent  housing  projects, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  In  this  matter 
I  supported  President  Truman  and  the 
plank  in  the  1948  Democratic  platform 
which  said: 

This  Nation  is  shamed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  to  pass 
the  vitally  needed  general  housing  legisla- 
tion   as   recommended    by   the    President. 

Throughout  the  session  of  Congress 
I  urged  housing  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  low-income  groups,  including  co- 
operative housing  projects.  When  the 
executive  board  of  the  CIO  passed  a  res- 
olution on  February  16,  1950,  urging 
Congress  to  approve  the  middle-income 
housing  bill,  I  had  that  resolution  re- 
printed in  the  CoNGREssIo^■.^L  Record 
the  same  day  so  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  might  read  it.  When  the  bill 
came  up  before  the  House  on  March  20, 
I  described  to  my  colleagues  the  coop- 
erative housing  movement  in  certain 
western  European  countries  as  I  had 
observed  it  on  a  mission  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
said: 

The  surest  way  to  make  a  convert  to  cap- 
italism and  to  Individualism  is  to  give  a 
familv  a  piece  of  property  or  an  equity  in  It. 
no  matter  how  little  Give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  something  his  own  and  he 
will  fight  to  the  death  the  efforts  of  socialism 
or  communism  to  take  it  away. 

When  some  Members  wanted  to  retain 
certain  obnoxious  provisions  m  the  hous- 
ing bill,  I  frankly  stated  on  March  22 : 

They  say  those  provisions  are  not  special 

legislation;  they  do  not  take  care  of  special 
groups.  They  Just  lake  care  of  big  business. 
the  financial' fraternity  of  the  country,  the 
big  builders.  Of  course,  when  we  do  any- 
thing like  that  we  are  never  catering  to  spe- 
cial interests.  But  when  you  try  to  take 
care  of  the  foreotten  man  who  is  never 
forgotten  when  it  comes  to  taxes,  the  fel- 
low in  the  middle-income  group  who  is  car- 
rying the  tax  burden  of  our  Government, 
you  are  told  we  are  socialistic,  communistic, 
collectivistlc.  discriminatory,  everything  ex- 
cept what  it  Is. 

LABOR,    SOCIAL    SECITRITT.    AND    rNTMPLOTMEITr 

INSrU-ANCE 

During  my  campaign  in  1948. 1  said: 

The  aged,  the  Ul,  and  the  unemployed 
must  be  cared  for.  A  broad  program  affords 
your  best  protection  against  depression  and 
the  awful  hazards  of  illness  ai.d  disability. 
The  gains  of  labor  must  not  be  Impaired. 


My  opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley  la- 
bor law  is  a  matter  of  record.  My  votes 
against  this  bill  and  some  of  its  rigid 
antilabor  amendments  have  been  duly 
noted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  the 
CIO.  and  all  patriotic  labor  umons.  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  the  removal  of 
its  restrictions  on  labor  unions  and  the 
laboring  masses.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  sound  labor 
relations  during  the  present  emergency 
and  to  keep  .';trikes  at  a  minimum  in  or- 
der to  maintain  production  at  a  high 
rate. 

I  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  worked  for  its 
expansion  to  include  10,000,000  addi- 
tional people.  Th-?  expanded  act  finally 
went  into  effect  recently  thereby  sub- 
stantially increasing  benefit  payments  to 
many  millions  of  our  citizens.  Due  to 
the  more  Uberal  provisions  of  the  act 
many  who  were  ineligible  before  will 
now  be  entitled  to  receive  social-security 
payments.  In  time,  it  i.'^  hoped,  the  act 
will  entitle  our  entire  adult  population 
to  the  benefits  of  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  when  they  reach  the  statutory 
age.  I  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
that  goal. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment.  I  con- 
stantly advocated  that  the  necessary 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  a  rise  in 
unemplo^Tnent.  Among  such  measures.  I 
urged  the  repeal  of  wartime  excise  taxes 
on  a  large  number  of  commodities  and 
articles  in  order  to  stimulate  production 
and  purchasing  of  such  articles  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  a  statement  to  the  House 
Waj-s  and  Means  Committee  urging  re- 
peal of  such  taxes.  I  said : 

I  am  also  fearful  of  the  effect  this  will  have 
In  the  near  future  on  the  employment  situ- 
ation, not  only  in  the  Industries  affected  by 
the  excise  taxes  where  already  considerable 
unemployment  is  t>eing  reported,  Init  even 
In  other  fields. 

Fortunately,  at  the  present  time  our 
unemployment  figures  are  among  the 
lowest  in  our  r>eacetime  history.  For 
those  who  unfortunately  must  remain  on 
the  unemployed  lists  I  wholeheartedly 
favor  maximum  payments  under  unem- 
plojTnent  insurance. 

TAXIS 

During  my  campaign  in  1948, 1  said : 
Low  Income  earners  should  not  pay  taxes. 
The  arst  13,500  of  income  should  be  exempt. 

Throughout  my  incumbency  of  office 
I  have  supported  the  idea  of  tax  exemp- 
tion for  the  low-income  groups.  Not- 
withstanding the  need  for  higher  taxa- 
tion resulting  from  the  war  in  Korea  and 
our  defense  needs.  I  still  beUeve  that  the 
burden  of.  taxation  should  be  taken  o!l 
the  shoulders  of  the  small  wage  earners 
and  placed  upon  the  high  income  groups, 
big  business  and  the  big  corporations. 
When  I  advocated  the  repeal  of  excise 
taxes.  I  did  it  primarily  because  it  hurts 
the  small- income  people  most.  The  Ko- 
rean conflict,  unfortunately,  postponed 
the  possibility  of  repealing  the  excise 
nuisance  taxes. 

I  also  earnestly  support  an  excess- 
profits  tax  to  stave  off  excessive  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  small  group  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  An 
excess -profits  tax  at  this  time  would  help 
take  the  burden  off  the  small  taxpayer. 
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I  urged  repeatedly  that  we  pay  for  ar- 
ouunent^  and  defense  as  we  incur  the  ex- 
penses therefor.  That  mrans  more  taxes 
now. 

I  voted  against  adjourninR  the  Con- 
gress until  we  enact  an  excess-profits  tax. 
I  earnestly  hope  we  will  do  so  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  the  matter  of  excess  profits.  I  said; 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  to  know  that 
you  control  profits  when  you  control  prices. 
A  primary  result  of  price  control  U  the  limi- 
tation of  profits 

cnro.  iioRTs 

During  my  campaign  in  1948.  I  said: 

Safeguard  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech. 
Sustain  our  traditions  of  Justice  and  fair 
trial  Eliminate  poll  taxes.  Abolish  dls- 
orlmlnaUon. 

I  have  worked  most  diligently  to  safe- 
guard civil  rights  in  this  country-,  not- 
withstanding the  hysteria  of  the  times 
and  the  befuddled  thinking  of  conserva- 
tive forces  who  are  dividing  cur  people 
at  a  time  when  unity  is  most  urgent. 
As  the  leading  Nation  of  the  free  world 
we  should  be  a  model  of  democracy  and 
should  set  an  example  in  practicing  the 
principles  of  tolerance,  understanding, 
and  the  treatment  of  minorities  in 
our  midst.  Abolition  of  discriminatory 
practices  In  employment.  In  education, 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  housing,  and 
ether  phases  of  Gur  activity  will  not  only 
safeguard  our  freedom  here,  but  will 
help  us  gain  many  friends  throughout 
the  world  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

During  the  term  of  the  Eiyhty-Orst 
Congress.  I  spoke  up  on  numerous  occa- 
sions for  the  maintenance  of  civil  rights. 
Here  are  a  few  such  examples: 

Januiiry  12.  ISSO: 

Vtytr  before  in  world  history  was  there 
gTMter  need  {or  human  understanding,  good 
will,  and  i<istuig  peace  than  In  the  present 
postwar  critical  period.  •  •  •  paise 
prophets  and  haiemongers  In  our  own  coun- 
try spread  doctrines  of  bigotry  and  hatred 
which  senre  only  to  undermine  the  unity  of 
our  people  at  h  time  w!>en  such  unity  is 
tirgently  needed  for  our  very  survival. 

Januaiy  18,  1950: 

1  hope  that  on  Monday  of  next  week  khis 
House  win  cell  up  for  final  action  the  FEPC 
till  that  has  been  reeelTlng  so  much  atten- 
tion throughout  th*  country.  At  this  time 
1  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  more  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  this  Nation  has 
been  taken  by  the  Army,  pursuant  to  an 
order  issued  by  Gen.  Ocxdon  Gray.  He  has 
laaued  an  order  which  requires  that  Negro 
troops  Ije  Integrated  Into  every  branch  of 
the  semce.  •  •  •  Last  year  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  HouRe  which  would  at- 
tempt to  accorajllsh  the  same  purpose  In 
the  National  Guard.  •  •  •  xhe  enact- 
n.eni  of  the  FEPC  law  on  a  national  scale 
will  go  a  Ion-  way  toward  ellminaUng  tboae 
very  situations  which  bring  about  such  riots 
and  lynching'.  It  wIU  be  one  further  step  in 
the  sccompllshment  of  true  freedom,  free- 
dom in  the  democratic  way. 

The  FEPC  bill  was  nnaily  called  up  in 
the  House  on  February  22,  1950,  and  I 
voted  for  it.  Although  il  was  stymied  in 
the  Senate.  I  continued  to  urge  final  pa.s- 
sa??e  of  this  bill  and  other  civU-rights 
bills. 

I  ursed  home  rule  for  the  SOO.OOO  dls- 
enfranchisetl  /nnericans  Uvin?  in  our 
Capital  City  of  Wasliington. 


In  continuing  the  struggle  against  in- 
tolerance,  on  March  22,  1P50. 1  said: 

My  view  is  that  wherever  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  our  fellow  men  Is  practiced.  In 
any  part  of  our  country.  It  should  be  ex- 
posed Every  effort  ahould  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  cancerous  growth  of  hatred  and 
prejudice  wherever  it  shows  Its  ugly  head. 

When  the  courts  of  New  York  upheld 
the  restrictions  limiting  the  huge  hous- 
ing project  of  Stuyvesant  Town  to  whites 
only,  I  advocated  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reverse  that  decision.  I 
stated  as  follows: 

Tlie  effort  to  reverse  that  decl&lon  has  sig- 
nificance which  goes  beyond  the  field  of 
houalnt;  or  even  the  problem  of  racial  dl.s- 
crlmlnatlon.  Unless  the  decision  Is  reversed 
it  may  set  a  precedent  which  In  time  may 
prove  ominous  to  our  whole  American  pat- 
tern of  democratic  government. 

When  reports  reached  me  that  senire- 
gation  and  di.scrimination  are  gradually 
and  successfully  being  eliminated  at  our 
mihtary  bases  and  camps,  I  said  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1950: 

At  a  time  when  our  dem' cratic  system  is 
on  the  defensive  the  elimination  of  racial 
segregation  in  our  Armed  Furces  is  a  very 
encoumging  factor.  It  Is  the  best  reply  to 
Commuinst  bypcx:rlsy  and  double  talk.  Na- 
tiona  ttu-uughout  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  as  a  ITatlon  we  stand  united.  In 
peace  or  war.  They,  likewise,  will  realize 
that  the  rights  of  minority  people  and  liu- 
man  rights  for  ail  are  bc&c  re^ipected  and 
defended  in  countries  which  pructlce  true 
democracy. 

COMMXTWISM 

Duiing  my  campaign  in  !948,  I  said: 

Fight  communlixin,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  AUiericanism. 

I  have  favored  elimination  of  subver- 
sive and  disloyal  elements  from  Govern- 
ment service,  but  I  am  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  punLshment  being  meted  out  to 
any  of  our  citizens  who  may  have  dif- 
ferent political  views.  Thought  control 
is  not  in  the  American  spirit  or  tradition. 
It  is  the  practice  of  dictatorships,  not  of 
democracies. 

Discussing  the  question  of  dcmocmcy 
versus  communism,  I  said  on  May  2 
1950: 

The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at  a  time 
of  national  emLTgency.  told  the  people  of 
this  country  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  v,as  fear  Itself  Should  another  emer- 
gency arise,  the  American  perpie  will  not  be 
afraid  to  rise  to  the  situation.  0\ir  problem 
to  how  to  avoid  that  emergency,  how  to  stare 
ofT  dlalntegratlon  from  wltliin  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  fre^dcin  from  without. 

On  another  occasion,  on  May  24.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
excellent  article  by  David  Dubinsky. 
president  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  published  in 
the  magazine  Foieign  Affairs,  in  which 
he  dlscu.ssed  the  new  international  labor 
organization  created  earlier  this  year  in 
London  and  the  role  of  free  labor 
throughout  the  world  as  a  dynamic  force 
In  the  struggle  against  communism.  On 
another  occasion.  I  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
cREssio.v.AL  Record  the  full  t.-xt  of  a  plan 
by  Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union,  in 
which  he  suggested  a  positive  peace  of- 
fensive to  stop  Communist  aggression  by 
Initiating  a  progr:un  of  economic  and 


social  action  to  eliminate  poverty,  hu-^an 
insecurity,  and  injustice  which  are  the 
sources  of  Communist  power. 

Although  I  have  spoken  out  against 
communism  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
was  and  still  am  opposed  to  so-called 
control  bills.  I  opp>osed  the  Mundt-Nix- 
on  bill  when  it  first  came  up  2  years  ago. 
I  opposed  It  when  it  was  revived  recently 
as  the  so-called  Wood  bill.  I  said  then 
and  1  still  say  that  such  bills  are  bad, 
they  will  do  us  untold  harm  and  will  not 
help  us  solve  the  situation. 

During  my  1948  campaign  I  frankly 
told  the  voters  that  I  had  voted  against 
the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  and  why.  I  made 
perfectly  clear  that  if  reelected  I  would 
vote  against  any  similar  bill. 

I  would  have  been  duty  bound  to  vote 
against  the  Wood-Mundt-Nixcn  bill  this 
year  if  it  were  only  as  bad  as  the  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill  of  1948.  As  a  matter  oi  fact, 
it  was  much  wone. 

The  company  in  which  I  find  myself 
in  opposing  this  bill  is  small,  but  indeed 
select.  It  includes  our  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman;  oiir  Attorney  General.  J. 
Howard  McGrath:  FBI  Director  J.  Eigar 
Hoover;  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall:  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson;  our  Director  of 
Intelligence.  Cen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith; 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower;  Catholic 
Bishop  Bernard  Shell,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO; 
William  Green,  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,:  Walter 
Reuther.  of  the  UAW;  David  Dubinsky. 
of  the  ILGWU;  and  Jacob  Pot  of  sky,  of 
the  ACWU.  I  have  no  doulrt  that  time 
win  prove  us  riKht. 

Tn  opposing  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  20. 1  said : 

I  bow  to  no  man  in  or  out  of  this  Congress 
In  a  desire  to  preserve  this  country  and  its 
good,  true — yes.  divine  principles  oi  democ- 
racy. Time  Is  too  brief  to  crUl  again  to  your 
attention'  the  arguments  that  were  raised 
against  Uie  Muudt-Nuon  bill  2  years  ago 
and  then  against  the  present  bill  a  short  time 
ago  when  we  considered  it.  They  are  stlU 
valid  against  this  bill. 

I  enumerated  some  of  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  bill  They  were  referred  to 
at  length  by  President  Truman  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
catch  votes  and  headlines  but  not  spies. 

As  I  told  the  Congress,  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  of  17S8  were  directed 
against  subversives  too.  The  reported 
cases,  however,  sliow  that  the  only  ones 
convicted  and  jailed  under  them  were 
Republicans  who  opposed  legislation 
espoused  by  the  Federalists— the  then 
majority  party  I  do  not  want  my  party 
prosecuting  Republicans  or  even  Dixle- 
crats.  nor  do  I  ever  want  to  And  Demo- 
crats in  a  position  to  be  prosecuted  by 
them— because  of  political  or  religious 
beliefs.  Under  this  very  bad  law  I  can 
be  prosecuted  for  urging  its  amendment 
or  repeal. 

I  have  an<<  alwnys  will  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  every  fight  against  totalitarian- 
ism under  every  guise  and  every  name. 
Just  as  vigorously  will  I  fight  for  our 
American  principles  of  democracy. 
ADMTMnoit  or  DisPLACSB  pmsomi 
During  my  campaign  of  1948,  I  said: 
Stop      dlscrlmiiiHtlon      against      Catholic 
Piotcst.int  and  Jewisji  displaced  persons.    We 
want  no  Nazis  liere. 
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I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  COi  gress  finally  passed  a  more 
liberal  DP  bill,  minu.s  most  of  the  dis- 
criminatory clauses  of  the  old  DP  Act. 
The  number  of  DP"s  eligible  to  enter  the 
United  States  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased, certain  preferences  were  estab- 
lished for  orphans  and  children,  while 
the  eligibility  date  has  been  moved  for- 
ward several  years  making  many  thou- 
sands of  DP's  eligible  for  admission. 
After  2  long  years  of  stru<,'gle.  our  efforts 
in  this  matter  finally  were  successful. 

Let  me  add.  that  on  March  15,  1950.  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  nonquota  im- 
migration status  for  children  comms  to 
this  country  for  adoption  by  American 
citizens.  At  a  later  date.  I  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  work  being 
done  by  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization which  is  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing the  DP's  in  the  camps.  I  urged  that 
sufficient  funds  be  made  available  to  this 
organization  to  help  it  find  homes  for 
the  remaining  DP's  and  thus  finally  re- 
solve the  DP  question. 

ISRAEL 

During  my  campaign  in  1948.  I  said: 
A  free  democratic  homeland  is  the  hope 
of  the  Jewish  people.  It  must  not  be  bar- 
tered away  by  imperialistic  powers,  intent 
only  upon  private  gain.  Extend  de  Jure  rec- 
ognition. Lift  tho  arms  embargo.  Grant  the 
loan.    Stop  aggression. 

The  picture  has  vastly  changed  during 
these  2  years.  Israel  is  today  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
war  on  its  frontiers  has  been  stopped,  the 
United  States  has  granted  it  a  SIOO.- 
000.000  loan  and  has  removed  the  arms 
embargo.  Relations  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States  are  most  cordial  and 
friendly,  and  Israel  is  supporting  our 
efforts  in  Korea. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Arab 
countries  were  arming  at  a  furious  pace 
and  threatening  Israel  with  a  "second 
round,"  many  of  us  in  Congress  de- 
manded that  this  country  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  and  to 
protest  against  British  arms  shipments 
to  the  Arabs.  I  was  among  the  first  to 
warn  of  "dire  consequences '  unless  the 
armament  race  in  the  Near  East  is  ended. 
Beginning  in  February  of  this  year  and 
succeeding  months.  I  spoke  on  the  mat- 
ter in  the  House.  I  contacted  person- 
ally high  officials  in  our  Government. 
I  went  with  congressional  delegations 
to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  I  ex- 
erted every  effort  in  my  p>ower  to  gain 
active  American  supix)rt  to  secure  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  state.  Finally, 
on  May  25  the  three-power  declaration 
was  issued  whereby  the  armament  race 
was  ended  and  the  nations  of  the  Near 
East  were  warned  against  aggressive 
acts. 

I  also  sp>oke  out  against  the  interna- 
tionalization of  Jerusalem,  for  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  for 
economic  assistance  to  Israel  to  help  it 
stabilize  its  economy  and  integrate  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  immi- 
grants entering  the  countrj-.  In  April, 
when  Israel  celebrated  the  second  an- 
niversary of  its  independence,  I  organ- 
ized a  "Salute  to  Israel"  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  more  than  40  Congress- 


men participated  with  addresses  and 
statements  of  greeting  to  the  Jewish 
state  and  its  leaders.  At  the  request 
of  the  American  Zionist  Council,  which 
includes  all  Zionist  groups  in  the  United 
States,  I  placed  in  the  Cokgression.al 
Record  a  review  prepared  by  the  Council 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Israel  in  the 
first  2  years  as  an  independent  state. 

I  was  privileged  to  accompany  to  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Browdy, 
president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  on  two  different  occasions  and 
participate  in  conferences  with  Presi- 
dent Truman  concerning  Israel,  its  po- 
litical and  economic  problems,  and  its 
close  ties  with  the  United  Spates. 

OTHER  ISSUES  AND  EFFORTS 

The  issues  previously  referred  to  were 
among  the  most  important  ones  that 
came  before  the  Eighty-first  Congre.ss. 
There  were  others,  .some  of  lesser  impor- 
tance from  the  international  standpoint, 
but  all  of  great  significance  to  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  In  each  such 
instance  I  took  a  stand  fearlessly  and 
worked  assiduously  to  enact  tho.se  ideas 
which  I  considered  constructive  and  to 
oppose  those  which  I  considered  detri- 
mental. Let  me  enumerate  just  a  few 
of  these: 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  a.ssist  cooperative 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
construction  of  housing  for  families  of 
moderate  income. 

I  uryed  loans  to  needy  students  to  en- 
able them  to  continue  their  education 
over  a  period  of  4  years  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  per  year. 

Time  and  again  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  phght  of  oppres.sed 
minorities  all  over  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  the  true  sit- 
uation concerning  Jewish  life  in  that  un- 
happy country,  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism 
there,  the  refusal  to  allow  J-nvs  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  and  the  extermination 
of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  life  there. 

On  several  occasions  I  protested  the 
revival  of  anti-Semitism  in  Germany  and 
the  deterioration  of  democracy  there, 
and  our  failure  to  denazify  the  Germans. 
On  May  23.  1950.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  investigate 
American  policy  in  Germany. 

I  urged  immediate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  of  the  United 
Nations  to  outlaw  mass  murder  of  whole 
peoples  as  practiced  by  the  Nazis,  and  as 
threatened  to  be  practiced  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  protested  a.^'ainst  the  ringed  and 
phony  trials  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in 
Hungary  and  of  Cardinal  Stepinac  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  repeatedly  urged  our 
State  Department  to  remonstrate  with 
these  governments  against  their  incar- 
ceration. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  issue  a  special 
postage  stamp  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Col.  David  < Mickey*  Marcus,  the  Brook- 
lyn hero  who  died  in  the  fight  for  Israels 
Independence. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  by  stabilizing  import  duties  in  order 
to  encourage  trade  relations  with  foreign 
countries. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  varioiis 
reorganization  plans  submitted  by  Pres- 


ident Truman  to  make  the  executive 
departments  of  our  Government  more 
efficient. 

I  protested  vigorously  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  against  the 
curtailment  of  the  postal  service  as  false 
economy  and  ur.eed  the  reeslablishment 
of  the  service  and  introduced  a  bill  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  supported  the  President's  point  4  pro- 
gram to  aid  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  spoke  up  for  Americanism,  for 
religious  freedom  and  brotherhood,  a 
helping  hand  to  Italy,  unity  of  Ireland, 
dissolution  of  the  monopolies  in  order  to 
aid  small  business,  and  many  other 
phases  of  activity  in  American  life. 

In  arriving  at  my  conclusion  as  to  how- 
to  vote  on  legislation  I  always  had  in 
mind  that  veterans  who  had  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  and  their  fami- 
lies '.ere  entitled  to  certain  rights  and 
privileges  which  must  always  be  respect- 
ed and  preserved  and  my  vote  has  al- 
ways been  cast  so  as  to  present  their 
best  interests. 

I  am  not  touching  at  this  time  on  the 
numerous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  many 
constituents  who  called  upon  me  for  help 
of  one  sort  or  another.  In  every  in- 
stance, I  did  everythmg  I  could  to  help 
them.  The  voters  of  my  district  have 
beon  pood  to  me  in  permitting  me  to 
serve  them.  I  have  tried  to  reciprocate 
in  kind. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  and  all  the  free 
people  of  the  world  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  crisis.  Unity  of  purpose  is 
the  demand  of  the  hour.  The  whole 
world  looks  to  this  country  for  guidance 
and  leadership  in  the  days  ahead  to  make 
life  more  secure  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  and  to  bring  lasting  p>eace  to 
a  tortured  mankind  that  has  not  known 
the  meaning  of  .cal  ptace  for  many 
years.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
American  people,  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  mankind,  in  their  will 
to  uphold  and  maintain  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  With  God's  help,  we  will  go 
forward  to  a  better  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or    MISSOtJEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism is  America's  most  dan.terous 
enemy.  It  openly  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  conquer  the  world,  destroy  all 
religion  and  enslave  mankind. 

Abroad  it  Is  feverishly  arming  and 
drilling  millions  of  men.  and  here  at 
home  it  is  endeavoring  to  establish  fifth 
columns  with  the  avowed  purixjse  of 
destroying  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

Ever^'  precaution  must  be  adopted  and 
every  safeguard  pro%'ided  to  protect  the 
Nation  against  spies  and  saboteurs  and 
counteract    subversive   activities    which 
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endanger  our  Institutions  or  our  form  of 
government. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  McCarran 
bill.  But.  as  laudable  as  Is  the  objective 
of  the  bill,  it  fails  utterly  in  its  Intention 
and  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  drawn. 

This  is  the  general  consensus  of  prac- 
tically every  metropolitian  newspaper  In 
the  Nation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  typical: 
Caixinc  rot  A  Vrro 

With  the  so-called  antlsubverslve  bill  be- 
fore him.  President  Truman  has  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  tell  the  Nation  what  the 
niture  ->f  th«?  Communist  threat  to  security 
really  Is.  It  Is  time  for  calm  analysis  in 
them  days  of  fear. 

ftrtemally.  the  threat  of  Soviet  ImpierUl- 
Um  Is  apparent  enough  Internally,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  and  never  has  been  direct 
danger  from  the  few  American  Communists 
a-  a  political  party.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
regard  them  even  as  a  measurable  political 
Xorce 

The  important  domestic  peril  today  Is  the 
possibility  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  actual 
subversive  conspiracy.  These  are  Ulegal  and 
overt  acts.  And  it  Is  such  overt  acts,  and  not 
the  propaganda  or  ideas  of  communism, 
which  are  menacing.  Yet  the  bill  before  the 
President  deals  less  with  the  real  threat  of 
llleijal  action  than  with  the  imaginary  threat 
of  Ideas  which  have  abst/lutely  no  appeal  to 
the  American  people.  Because  of  this  the 
bill  Is  dangerous,  of  doubtful  constitutional- 
ity ard  largely  unworkable. 

1.  The  bUl  Is  dangerous  because  of  loose 
definitions  and  wide  grsnts  of  discretionary 
power  For  example,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  permitted  to  cite  •'Communist  ac- 
tion" groups  for  registration  and  special  re- 
strictions, upon  only  the  vaguest  legal  In- 
structions. 

Hence  It  Is  possible  that  organizations  or 
Individuals  not  In  the  least  subversive  mleht 
be  penalized  or  stigmatized.  Senator  Donc- 
uui  aase^rted  that  a  party  In  power  could  use 
the  bill  to  smear  dissidents  and  enforce  con- 
formity. 

2.  The  bill  represents  novel  and  doubtful 
concepts  of  fundamental  law  In  time  of 
war  or  Insurrection,  the  Attorney  General 
oould  Intern  persons  on  'reasonable  ground  " 
that  they  might  commit  espionage.  Senator 
FxKcusoN  stated  that  this  grants  power  to 
"convict  a  man  for  his  capacity  to  commit  a 
crime."  The  Constitution  does  not  provide 
punishment  in  anticipation  of  a  crime. 

Another  section  would  punish  conspiracy 
to  perform  any  act  which  would  "substan- 
tially contribute"  to  the  establishment  of  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  Under  this  vague 
phraseology  might  not  a  speech  be  a  con- 
tribution toward  such  an  act?  The  Consti- 
tution guarantees  any  American  the  right  to 
advocate  even  extreme  changes  in  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  bill  Is  virtually  unworkable  because 
of  Its  vagueness  and  because  It  attempts  the 
itaponlble  The  definitions  of  Communist 
groups  are  open  invitations  to  lengthy  court 
action,  and  Senator  Docclas  concluded  that 
It  might  be  6  to  12  years  before  any  unregis- 
tered Communist   could  be   Imprisoned. 

MwMb  from  this,  the  bill  Is  based  on  the 
aasumptlon  that  subversive  elements  would 
Toluntarliy  step  forth  and  declare  them- 
Mlvea.  Some  Communists  might  do  this, 
marely  as  a  front,  but  no  spies  or  saboteurs 
would  do  so.  Attorney  General  McGruth  be- 
lieves the  measure  would  drive  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  underground  and  make 
the  FBI's  task  more  difficult. 

What  w.is  needed,  and  what  Mr.  Truman 
requested  was  a  measure  strengthening  laws 
dealing  with  espiouiige  and  such  overt  acu. 
A  few  sections  of  the  bill  would  do  this  and 
ar^  thoroughly  desirable. 


But  what  the  White  House  finally  got  was 
a  shotgun  wedding  of  five  separate  bills,  con- 
ceived In  haste  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  Congress  had  to  do  something 
about  communism — and  do  It.  apparently, 
before  the  November  election. 

Mr.  Truman  had  already  said  he  would 
veto  one  of  these  five  bills  Four  had  been 
criticized  In  Congress  as  threats  to  personal 
freedom,  before  their  spon.sors  reconsidered 
and  accepted  all  of  them.  The  result  Is  the 
most  extreme  legislation  since  the  abhorrent 
Sedition  Act  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Congress  has  the  votes  to  override  a  veto, 
and  a  veto  will  require  courage  President 
Truman  has  courage.  He  also  has  logic  and 
law  on  his  side.  With  a  veto,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  tell  the  citizens  that  this 
bill  Is  no  way  to  fight  communism.  It  Is  a 
way  to  damage  their  liberties. 

Similar  views  are  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune: 

PicHTiNG  StTBvxasnm 

The  ideal  antlsubverslve  law  would  be 
easily  enforceable.  It  wuu!d  scrupulously 
safeguard  the  political  and  personal  liberties 
of  our  citizens.  It  would  provide  every  possi- 
ble protection  to  the  good  names  of  the  In- 
nocent. It  would  strike  hard  and  directly 
at  those  who  nalght  threaten  our  national 
security  In  time  of  crisis  a.s  spies  and  satx>- 
teurs.  while  stlU  permitting  to  the  great  body 
of  our  citizens  a  maxlnuni  of  freedom  of 
speech,   thought,  and   action. 

Such  a  law  will  probably  never  be  enacted. 
But  one  mii^t  have  expected  something 
closer  to  this  difficult  Ideal  than  the  catch-all 
McCarran  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  Wednesday. 

This  bill  Is  a  disorderly  accumulation  of 
many  antlsubverslve  formulas.  There  are 
parts  of  It  which  will  unquestionably  assist 
the  Government  In  Its  war  on  subversion  over 
a  period  of  time.  But  other  parts  can  be  en- 
forced only  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
the  bill  resorts  to  such  a  broad,  blunderbuss 
technique  that  there  will  be  constant  likeli- 
hood of  hitting  Individuals,  and  puncturing 
freedoms,  which  should  be  safely  out  of 
range. 

The  Communist  registration  sections  of 
the  bill  offer  a  conspicuous  example  of  good 
intentions  which  may  go  badly  awry  when 
the  flinty  realities  of  enforcement  are  faced. 
These  sections  require  the  registration  of  all 
Communists  and  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, as  well  aa  their  officers  and  financial 
dealings.  Communist  organizations  are  sup- 
posed to  register  their  individual  members, 
too.  but  individuals  are  liable  for  self -regis- 
tration if  their  organization  falls  to  sign  up 
for  them.  Penalties  for  nonregistration  run 
Up  to  a  maximum  fine  of  tlO.OOO  and  3  years 
In  prison. 

As  one  Government  official  remarked.  "This 
will  work  fine  If  the  Communists  cooperate." 
But  if  they  don't — and  their  record  on  non- 
cooperation  with  the  Government  is  superbly 
consistent — the  stage  will  be  set  for  a  long 
period  of  litigation.  The  machinery  for  en- 
forcing registration  set  up  by  the  McCarran 
bill  could  be  stalled  almost  InternUnably  by 
Communist  delaying  tactics,  while  the  Com- 
munists themselves  dug  more  deeply  under- 
ground. 

Likewise  in  an  editorial  carried  by  the 
Washington  Post: 

fcTAMPEDE 

Panic  and  politics — and  an  lirMpciiMllilii 
desire  to  go  home — led  the  House  at  Rapre- 
sentatlves  Into  a  stampede  late  yesterday 
that  overrode  not  only  a  presidential  veto 
but  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
life.  The  President's  message  on  the  Mc- 
Carran bill  deserved  more  conscientious  con- 
sideration. The  exceptional  Importance  he 
attached  to  It  was  attested  by  his  unprece- 
dented aruon  In  sending  to  each  Membt-r  of 
Congress  a  letter  r.-hlch  urged  that  the  liiue 


be  given  sober  and  searching  reflection.  This 
was  an  appeal  which,  coming  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  no  Memttr  of 
Congress  could  decently  Ignore.  It  deserved 
the  most  serious  thought.  It  should  have 
taken  debate  on  the  measure  out  of  the  mire 
of  politics  into  which  It  was  plunged  during 
Its  earlier  consideration.  It  Imposed  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  review  the  Issue,  not  as  Republican* 
or  Democrats,  but  as  Americans  responsible 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  Nations  distinctive  and  historic  values. 

The  President's  message  presented.  In  our 
judgment,  a  carefully  reasoned  and  com- 
pelling analysis  of  the  McCarran  bill  It 
demonstrated  that,  on  strictly  pragmatic 
grounds,  the  measure  would  Injure  the  na- 
tional security  which  Its  spxinsors  have 
sought  to  protect.  Every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment entrusted  with  the  responsibilities 
of  safeguarding  the  country  has  Informed 
the  President  that  the  bill  would  seriously 
impair  Its  operations 

The  President  showed  In  detail  that  the 
registration  provisions  of  the  bill  would  In 
practice  be  wholly  ineffective  and  would  pro- 
duce no  Information  about  Communists 
not  already  available  to  the  FBI  He  showed 
that  so  far  as  Communists  are  concerned, 
the  bill  imposes  no  penalties  not  already 
enforced  and  that  It  creates  a  grave  danger 
that  these  penalties  will  be  applied  to 
legitimate  activities  by  persons  who  are  loyal 
citizens.  He  showed  that  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  bill  will  entail  a  dissipatioa 
of  energies  needed  for  more  effective  in- 
ternal security  precautions. 

The  McCarran  bill  has  made  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  patriotic  Americans  t)ecnu£e  It  is 
antl-Communlst  In  Intent  and  appearance. 
But  It  will  do  no  Injury  to  the  Communists. 
It  will,  as  the  President  observed,  help  the 
Communists  in  their  efforts  to  create  dis- 
sension and  confusion  within  our  borders." 
Mr.  Truman  offered  an  Illuminating  analogy 
to  show  the  Ineptness  of  the  bill.  "The  idea 
of  requiring  Communist  organizations  to 
divulge  Information  abcut  themaelves  is  a 
simple  and  attractive  one."  he  observed. 
"But  It  Is  about  as  practical  as  requiring 
thieves  to  register  with  the  sheriff.  ' 

Most  of  the  message  was  devoted  to  dem- 
onstrating the  disparities  between  the  pur- 
poses and  the  effects  of  the  bill.  We  are 
glad,  however,  tliat  the  President  chose  to 
lay  before  Congress  the  consideration  of 
essential  principle  which  justified  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  measure.  He  presented  as  sim- 
ply as  it  could  be  presented  the  basic  Amer- 
ican Idea  with  which  the  McCarran  blU  ia 
in   irreconcilable   conflict: 

"There  Is  no  more  fundamental  axiom  of 
American  freedom  than  the  familiar  state- 
ment: In  a  free  country,  we  punish  men  for 
the  crimes  they  commit,  but  never  for  the 
opinions  they  have.  And  the  reason  this  Is 
so  fundamental  to  freedom  Is  not,  aa  many 
suppose,  that  It  protects  the  few  unorthodox 
from  suppression  by  the  majority.  To  per- 
mit freedom  of  expression  Is  prlmarUy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority,  because  it  pro- 
tects criticism,  and  criticism  leads  to 
progress" 

It  Is  this  Idea  which  the  House  overrode 
when  It  voted  In  such  haste  last  night  to 
reject  the  President  s  message. 

One  of  the  difLculties  which  prevented 
the  adoption  of  a  more  effective  plan  of 
combating  communistic  subversion  in 
the  recently  enacted  bill  was  the  neces- 
sity of  harmonizing  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent bills  and  reconciling  the  vie-xs  of 
numerous  able  and  patriotic  Members  of 
the  Hoose  and  Senate  who  collaborated 
In  the  drafUng  of  the  bill  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  Time  was  short  and 
adjournment  was  pressing  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  bill  when  finally  reported  out 
by    the    conference    committee     was    a 


catch-all  and  a  hodgepodge  of  hastily 
assembled  sections  for  which  no  one  au- 
thor or  one  committee  was  responsible. 
As  the  New  York  Tunes  well  said: 

As  It  passed  the  Senate  Tuesday  evenlnp. 
the  McCarran  antlsubverslve  bill  Is  some- 
thing of  a  hodgepodge.  On  the  credit  side. 
It  now  Includes  as  a  last-minute  addition 
the  Kllgore  detention-center  bill,  which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  Communist  problem. 
And  It  retains  a  few  u.seful  technical  pro- 
visions that  would  strengthen  existing  se- 
curity laws.  But  the  fact  that  the  bill  em- 
braces some  good  features  does  not  alter  the 
more  Important  fact  that  It  would  impose 
infringements  on  the  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  press,  and  political  association  that 
Americans  have  always  held  dear. 

Of  course  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  our 
country  from  the  menace  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, whether  In  the  form  of  Russian 
imperialism  or  of  Internal  espionage  and 
sabotage.  But  It  has  been  and  stUl  is  our 
belief  that  the  principal  features  of  the  Mc- 
Carran bill,  far  from  achieving  this  goal, 
would  interfere  with  it.  Its  registration  pro- 
visions would  ensnare  Federal  authorities  in 
interminable  litigation,  while  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Itself  would  be  blithely  going  un- 
derground or  making  its  appearance  under  a 
succession  of  aliases.  Its  prohibitory  lan- 
guage Is  so  broadly  worded  that  there  would 
be  danger  of  Involving  in  the  tolls  of  the  law 
perfectly  loyal  citizens  of  leftist  or  radical  or 
even  merely  unpopular  views.  Its  Immigra- 
tion sections  give  vent  to  the  peculiar  ver- 
sions of  the  know-nothlngism  that  was  re- 
jected In  this  country  nearly  a  century  ago. 
This  bUl  would  strike  prlmarUy  at  beliefs; 
the  real  danger  to  otir  country  lies  far  mere 
In  actual  or  potential  espionage  or  sabotage 
at  the  hands  of  Russian  sympathizers  who 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  than  in  the  public  expressions  of 
Communist  belief,  however  offensive,  menda- 
cious and  contemptible  :uch  expressions  may 
be. 

In  this  connection  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  also  said  editorially: 
Unwise  Red  Bill 
Attorney  General  McGrath  was  not  alto- 
gether right  m  assailing  the  catch-all  Red 
measure  as  evidence  of  hysteria.  The  lop- 
sided majorities  rolled  up  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  both  Houses  were  politically  inspired. 
Some  Congressmen  honestly  believe  In  this 
bill.  Others  about  to  go  on  the  stump  seem 
to  think  American  voters  despise  commu- 
nism so  bitterly  they  want  any  kind  of  blun- 
derbuss statute  aimed  at  Red  rooting. 

This  is  not  as  sound  a  political  thesis  as 
guch  Congressmen  hope.  American  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  fetu-s  and  battles  Red 
subversion  In  the  United  States.  But  there 
are  mUllons  of  Intelligent  citizens  who  either 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  McCarran  bUl 
compromise  or  oppose  It  outright. 

A  cogent  argument  can  be  made  that  this 
measure  constitutes  a  bill  of  attainder, 
barred  fcv  section  9  of  the  Constitution. 
An  attainder  means  an  extinction  of  civil 
rights.  The  legislation  does  not  specifically 
outlaw  communism.  Its  press,  speech,  or  as- 
semfclv,  but  It  could  be  interpreted  to  abridge 
these  rights  and  set  up  a  thought-control 
section  of  Government. 

The  act  of  fomenting  communism.  Red 
spying,  and  overt  treachery  can  be  dealt  with 
under  present  st.itutes  "That  h.is  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  courts.  The  Idea  of  com- 
munism or  any  other  idea  cannot  be  banned 
by  statute. 

But  the  plainest  defect  of  this  bill  is  Its 
futility.  It  would  force  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  register;  also  leaders  of 
Red -front  organizations.  Registration  can- 
not flush  Communists.  The  most  menacing 
Reds  have  always  worked  secretly  and  law 
will  not  change  thtit.  Communist  Party 
members   can    simply    tear   up    membership 


cards  and  burn  CP  records.  Prosecution 
wr-uld  be  next  to  impossible,  and  they  will  go 
underground,  as  they  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed. 

The  registration  feature  of  this  law  Just 
won't  work  The  «ection  authorizing  intern- 
ment of  Reds  m  time  of  war  could  work 
extreme  hardship  and  injustice.  Besides,  the 
FBI  will  take  care  of  the  spy  and  s;.boteur 
hazard  IX  crisis  comes.  It  has  done  so  effec- 
tively before.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
however,  are  excellent  and  needed  to  bolster 
existing  treason  and  espionage  acts.  For  In- 
stance, the  section  extending  the  statute  of 
limitations  on  acts  of  spjdng  and  betrayal  of 
national  secrets. 

The  President  is  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
The  Communist-control  measure  embraces 
valuable  provisions,  but  otlier  sections  are 
repugnant,  dangerous,  and  Imposs'ble  to  en- 
force. The  bad  features  outweigh  the  good. 
Mr.  Truman  should  veto  this  bill,  then  call 
for  a  more  realistic  act  that  can  strengthen 
the  Government's  drive  to  bare  and  destroy 
Red  cells  festering  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
effort  which  cur  colieasues  on  the  cm- 
mittee  have  made  to  provide  a  workable 
bill,  and  it  is  a  particular  disappoint- 
ment that  the  composite  measure  falls  so 
far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  hour.  I 
have  Ions  urged  aggressive  action  to  weed 
out  Communists  both  in  business  and  in 
Government.  I  sponsored  the  resolution 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  under  which  we  dismissed  civil- 
sei-vice  employees  of  the  Government 
suspected  of  being  Commuuists. 

Again  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  500  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation to  make  similar  dismissals  of  any 
Communist  found  in  the  Government 
service.  But  the  political  control  of  the 
Congress  had  changed  for  that  one  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  refused  to 
report  the  resolution  to  the  House. 

In  support  of  that  resolution.  I  said  in 
the  course  of  debate  in  the  House  on 
March  11.  1948: 

Mr.  Cannon.  \'-t.  Chairman,  we  have  wit- 
nessed within  the  last  3  years  and  especi- 
ally in  the  last  3  weeks,  the  destruction  of 
free  governments  and  the  subjugation  of  free 
people  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
each  country  It  has  been  an  Instance  of  un- 
disguised, unwarranted,  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, such  as  can  be  found  only  in  re- 
motest medieval  history. 

The  pattern  followed  In  the  conquest  of 
each  of  these  sovereign  states  has  been 
identical.  First,  the  foreign  aggressors  have 
organized  a  fifth  column  en  the  inside;  then 
they  have  placed  Communists  In  key  posi- 
Uons.  and  through  infiltration  have  taken 
over  the  control  of  the  important  adminis- 
trative offices.  Eventually  they  close  In  and 
send  all  patriots  who  oppose  them  to  con- 
centration camps  or  liquidate  them  before 
f.ring  squads,  or  with  the  assassin's  knife. 
The  "result  is  that  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  without  firing  a  shot,  except  in  assassi- 
nation or  Intim  ictlon,  they  have  subjugated 
great  and  prosperous  nations  and  conscripted 
and  sequestered  life  and  property  as  arbi- 
trarily and  as  completely  as  in  any  ancient 
desDctism. 

Now.  the  feature  of  this  Incredible  usurpa- 
tion and  devastation  which  concerns  us  and 
which  gives  rise  to  apprehension  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  today  is  that  it  is  all  a  part 
of  a  progressive  program.  Thc-e  might  have 
been  occasion  to  think,  when  they  first  took 
over  two  or  three  neighboring  nations  that 
there  was  some  particular  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  zones  or  buffer  states  which  Justi- 
fied their  acquisition.  But.  the  deudly  and 
considered  method  of  these  rapidly  spreading 


conquests  has  now  become  all  too  evident  to 
leave  room  for  any  doubt  about  their  ulti- 
mate objective. 

All  the  testimony  before  our  cnmmittee 
corroborates  the  conclusirn  that  it  is  a  part 
of  a  lone  conceived  and  carefully  planned 
campaign  of  world  domination,  not  only  of 
government  but  of  ideologies,  of  philosophies 
so  alien  and  so  hostile  to  our  institutions  and 
our  form  of  government  as  to  make  It  im-" 
possible  for  both  to  exist  In  the  same  coun- 
try. No  one  can  doubt  that  these  series  of 
conquests,  the  absorption  of  stale  after  state, 
have  for  their  eventual  purpose  the  conquest 
of  America. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  that  the  foremost  de- 
sire of  every  American  citizen,  so  far  as  our 
International  relations  are  concerned,  is  to 
avoid  a  third  world  war.  As  a  people  ws 
would  make  al»"iost  any  reasonable  sacrifice 
to  establish  enduring  peace.  But  here  la 
the  third  year  since  the  close  of  the  war  we 
are  no  nearer  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nations  of  the  worli  than  we 
were  when  Japan  capitulated.  And  as  far 
as  we  can  look  into  the  disturbed  and  uncer- 
tain future  there  Is  today  no  prospect  for 
peace  or  any  agreement  of  any  kind  short  of 
armed  readmfss  for  any  eventuality 

Under  these  unhappy  circumstances  and 
In  the  light  of  the  tragic  experience  of  a 
dozen  nations  which  have  been  destroyed 
from  wlttiln,  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  the 
employees  of  our  Government  becomes  our 
first  line  of  defense.  If  those  employees  are 
not  dependa  lie.  if  disloyalty  creeps  Into  the 
citadel  itself  we  are  nearlng  the  beginning 
of  the  final  crisis.  We  would  then  be  fol- 
lowing precisely  the  pattern  followed  in  the 
subjugation  of  every  Juropean  and  Asiatic 
state  which  has  beer  taken  over. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  and  a  far- 
reaching  network  of  espionage  has  been  ut 
work  in' this  country  for  some  time  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  ftfth  column  which, 
when  the  opportune  time  arrives,  will  coop- 
erate with  disloyal  forces  on  the  inside  to 
take  over  our  Government  and  destroy  the 
very  agencies  that  should  protect  us.  So, 
any  charge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  dis- 
loyalty among  Government  employees  of  ilie 
Cnlte-1  States,  however  fantastic  it  may  ap- 
pear merits  our  earnest  attention  With 
that  In  view.  I  have  introduced  this  reso- 
lution. 

During  every  Congress,  in  which  I 
have  served  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  present  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee has  never  failed  to  report  in  full 
the  amo-unts  requested  by  FBI  and  other 
Federal  asencies  charge  wiih  the  inves- 
tigation    and     control     of     subversive 

activities. 

Accordingly.  I  voted  for  the  rule  to 
con:Hider  the  bill  and  for  the  bill  itself 
when  it  pa.ssed  the  House.  On  the  face 
of  the  bill  It  did  not  promise  effective 
control  but  I  voted  for  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  improved  in  conference. 

But.  as  the  President  sets  out  in  his 
veto  message,  arid  as  corroborated  by 
the  overwhelming  editorial  opinion  of 
the  Nation,  the  bill  does  not  control  the 
Communists.  Instead  it  would  h^^Ip 
them.  In  actual  operations,  the  bill 
secures  results  exactly  the  oppo-site  of 
those  intended.  It  weakens  our  existing 
internal  security  measures  and  seriously 
hampers  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  our  other  security  agenic^s. 
Instead  of  supplementing  the  deficiencies 
of  our  present  laws  the  bill  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  them. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  which 
the  FBI  is  a  part,  by  the  Department 
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of  Defense  presided  over  by  such  men 
as  General  Bradley.  Admiral  Sherman, 
and  General  Vandenberg.  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  which  is  In  better 
position  to  wei»;h  the  effect  of  such 
leKislatlon  than  any  other  Government 
agency,  and  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense now  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
loved  men  In  public  life  today.  All  these 
key  departments  report  unanimously 
atidinst  the  bill  and  urge  its  rejection. 
And  for  good  rea.oon.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  administration  of  the  bill 
would  require  publicaticn  of  every  vital 
defense  Installation  in  the  country,  the 
location  and  the  function  of  our  A-bomb 
plants,  our  munition  factories,  our  navy 
yards,  and  every  war  production  center 
which  an  enemy  would  endeavor  to  put 
out  of  commission,  either  by  saboteurs 
or  by  surprise  attacks  from  the  air. 
When  my  committee  visited  Oak  Ridge, 
during  the  last  war,  we  came  and  went 
by  secret  plane  in  the  night  and  the 
members  of  our  own  families  did  not 
know  where  we  had  gone.  Durlag  the 
war,  and  since  the  war.  spies  have  con- 
stantly soustht  to  locate  and  map  these 
Installations.  And  now  a  bill  passes  the 
Congress  which  provides  for  thf^  publi- 
cation of  Iccation  of  every  such  plant  in 
America.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  the  bill  and  that  Members, 
devoted  to  the  suppression  of  commu- 
nism, could  not  vote  for  it? 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion and  naturalization  of  aliens  and 
foreign  nationals  years  before  they  would 
be  eligible  for  naturalization  under  our 
present  laws.  Under  existing  laws  ap- 
plicants must  wait  10  years  before  be- 
cominK  eh>jible  for  citizenship  but  un- 
der this  bill  subversive  aliens  become 
eligible  for  naturalization  as  soon  as  they 
withdraw  from  organizations  required 
to  register  under  the  law— which  might 
be  the  next  day. 

The  bill  would  seriously  handicap  the 
FBI  in  its  control  of  subversives.  Not 
only  would  it  overburden  the  Bureau  with 
impossible  demands  upon  its  time  and 
resources  in  the  attempted  discharge  of 
hopeless  duties  imposed  by  the  If  w.  but 
it  would  require  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, and  sources  of  information,  of 
the  m.ost  vital  character.  An  important 
oGcial  of  the  FBI  told  members  of  the 
committee  the  enactment  of  the  law 
would  set  the  FBI  back  a  decade  in  its 
work.  And  FBI.  of  course.  Is  the  Indis- 
pensible  factor  in  the  control  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the 
bill  would  be  its  interference  with  the 
Federal  loyalty  program  Under  this 
program  we  have  apprehended  and  dis- 
missed great  numbers  of  disloyal  em- 
ployees, but  under  this  law,  for  example. 
the  Attorney  General  could  be  enjoined, 
and  his  designation  of  subversive  organ- 
izations held  in  suspense,  approximately 
2  years  or  more. 

Incidentally  another  weird  effect  of 
the  bill  would  be  the  demand  for  self- 
incrimination  on  the  part  of  Commu- 
nists required  to  register,  who  would 
thereby  bo  required  to  acknowledge  vio- 
lation of  the  Smith  Act  specLflcally  pe- 
nalizing participation  in  efforts  tu  over- 
threw the  Government  by  force,  or  mem- 


bership In  organizations  advocating  .such 
doctrine. 

Many  other  deflclencles  In  the  law 
could  be  cited  but  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
law  is  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
Interminable  delay  in  the  administration 
of  the  law. 

As  one  advocate  of  the  measure  rather 
quaintly  suggested:  "Registration  under 
the  law  requires  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists."  And,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pungently  observed.  "It  is  about  as 
practical  as  requiring  thieves  to  regis- 
ter with  the  sheriff." 

They  would,  of  course,  refuse  to  regis- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  press  re- 
ports that  Roy  M.  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  that  neither  the  party 
or  its  members  would  register  under  the 
law.  "The  Communict  Party  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  not  register  under 
the  fascistic  law."  he  said. 

Conservative  lawyers  estimate — and 
no  advocate  of  the  bill  denies — that  from 
2  to  4  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Supreme  Court  can  pass  on  even  the  first 
case.  In  the  meantime  defendants  en- 
Joy  full  liberty,  and  wide  publicity,  and 
will  be  free  to  carry  out  any  assignment 
by  alien  or  local  Communist  leaders 
against  the  peace,  property,  and  security 
of  the  Nation.  Even  the  minimum  of  2 
years,  would  be  ample  time  in  which  to 
put  into  effect  any  such  campaign  of  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion, the  McCarran  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

E\-en  simpler  tactics  could  stall  the  law 
and  submerge  the  FBI  hopelessly  in  its 
futile  efforts  to  administer  the  law. 
Under  the  routine,  subversive  organiza- 
tions are  notified  to  submit  the  roster 
of  their  members.  When  submitted  the 
FBI  sends  out  a  form  letter  to  everyone 
on  the  list.  If  anyone  so  named  der.ies 
membership  in  the  organization,  the  FBI 
automatically  makes  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  facts.  Any 
subversive  organization,  directed  to  sub- 
mit its  roster,  could  file  all  the  names  in 
the  telephone  books  of  the  city  and  bog 
down  the  FBI  beyond  hope  of  extrica- 
tion. 

And,  of  course,  other  recourses  would 
be  open  to  the  defendant.  Change  of 
name,  dissolution  and  reorganization, 
and  other  alternatives  would  all  be  avail- 
able to  the  subversives  in  the  2-year  legal 
hide-and-seek  period  allotted  them 
under  the  law. 

And  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
most  dangerous  and  Insidious  male- 
factors are  far  too  clever  to  affiliate  as 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
could  not  be  registered  under  any  in- 
terpretation of  the  law. 

The  law  is  utterly  ineffective  and,  as 
the  President  ha.s  indicated,  would  ob- 
struct rather  than  contribute  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  in  the  apprehension 
of  subversives  and  the  control  of  com- 
munism. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  al- 
ways attends  the  last  days  of  a  long  ses- 
sion there  was  little  time  for  study  of  the 
report  hastily  reported  out  of  conference, 
and  the  Members,  relyin?  on  mass  action 
on  the  bill,  voted  conventionally  or  in 
the  expectation  that  the  bill  would  be 
revised  when  the  House  returns. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  ex- 
plains: 

Political  exp^llTicy  reached  perhaps  the 
hlgheut  point  In  current  ccngreaal onal  hU- 
tory  when  CongrMunen  overrode  the  Preal- 
dent's  veto  of  the  so-called  an tl- Communist 
bill  and  promptly  adjourned  untU  aXter  elec- 
tion day. 

Tbere  may  have  been  a  dozen  In  the  Senate 
and  a  score  or  so  In  the  Hcuae  who  alncercly 
believed  that  they  were  curbing  ccmmunlam 
by  this  particular  meana  when  they  voted  for 
the  omnibui  bill.  But  these  few  believers 
were  a  small  minority  of  those  who  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Most  of  those  who  passed  It  did  so  with 
grave  doubu  that  It  actually  would  reduce 
communism,  with  an  uncomfortable  suspi- 
cion that  on  the  contrary  It  probably  would 
be  a  publicity  asset  to  communism  If  It  ever 
were  enforced  strictly,  and  with  a  comfort- 
ing assumption  that  It  probably  never  wUl  be 
enforced  strenuously. 

In  short,  the  vote  reflected  not  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  Congress  on  how  best  to  curb 
communism  but  only  the  considered  opinion 
of  most  Congressmen  on  how  best  to  keep  out 
of  trouble  on  election  day.  The  bill  Is  known 
in  headlines  as  the  anti-Communist  bUi. 

Whether  it  Is  an  effective  antl-Comtnunist 
tin  Is  beside  the  point  poUticaliy.  Tlie  poU- 
tlclan  figures  he  can  lose  do  votes  by  t>elng 
for  something  labeled  "antl-CcmmunlAt." 
but  might  well  be  hurt  If  be  bad  played  tills 
one  the  other  way.  The  great  majority  de- 
cided to  play  It  politically  sale. 

That  the  bUl  actually  will  curb  commu- 
nism Is  extremely  doubtful.  The  most  re- 
sponsible and  authoritative  opinion  possible 
on  this  matter  is  certainly  that  of  the  Fed. 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  has  an 
Impeccably  anti-Communist  record,  which  Is 
the  agency  of  Government  most  famUlar 
wub  communism  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  must  attempt  to  enforce  the  bUl.  The 
FBI  did  not  want  it.  The  FBI  thinks  that 
Its  operations  against  domestic  communism 
wiU  become  more  difficult  under  the  new  bill 
than  they  were  before. 

Usually  the  men  of  Congress  pay  respect- 
ful attention  to  the  views  of  the  FBI.  But 
this  was  a  case  where  the  legislators  didnt 
feel  they  could  act  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Thu^.  there  Is  on  the  statute  books  a  law 
which  the  President  says  will  help  commu- 
nism, which  the  FBI  thinks  wUl  make  It 
harder  to  watch  and  catch  CommunlsLs.  and 
which  most  legislators.  Irrespective  of  party, 
think  Is  unworkable. 

Incidentally,  Congress  was  In  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  get  to  the  hustings  to  bother  to 
vote  any  money  for  enforcement  of  the  new 
law.  Hence  not  much  Is  likely  to  be  done 
atmut  It  until  and  unless  this  omission  Is 
repaired. 

The  Wa.shin?ton  Star  corroborates  in 
the  same  vein: 

It  is  Just  as  well  that  the  current  congres- 
sional campaign  can  be  concluded  in  less 
than  6  weeks.  In  on»irespect  at  least  It  Is 
not  a  very  ediXylng  specucle.  Too  many  of 
the  candidates  are  seeking  reelection  on  a 
claim  that  does  them  no  credit.  The  claim 
la  that  on  the  issue  of  communism  they  can 
be  Just  as  hysterical,  or  more  so.  than  their 
opponents.  Democrats,  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, that  is  the  appeal  they  are  making  to 
the  voters.  They  are  holdUig  up  the  Con- 
cKTssicNAi.  RjccoRD  to  prove  that  they  voted 
for  the  Mundt-Ferguson-Nlxon-McCarran- 
Wood  bill,  despite  a  5.500-word  Presidential 
veto  begging  them  not  to  saddle  the  O.-^vern- 
ment  with  legislation  so  unworkable  and 
p^Jtentlally  dangerous. 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  surrcundlng 
the  enactment  of  this  1950  version  of  an 
alien  and  sedition  law  was  one  of  political 
panic.  The  people  s  leaders  were  runnlnf 
from  the  people,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  people  had  become  an  unruly,  unreason- 


ing mob  and  that  the  only  way  to  appease 
this  mob  was  to  prove  that  you  were  Just  as 
scared  or  even  more  scared,  than  the  next 
fellow.  That  seemed  to  be  the  case  w.th 
quite  a  number  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  private  conversation  many 
admitted  their  grave  misgivings  concerning 
the  legislation,  but  said  they  didnt  dare 
oppose  It.  that  to  do  so  would  mean  defeat 
at  the  polls. 

That's  how  it  was  with  some  of  our  states- 
men. They  simply  closed  their  ears  to  rea- 
son and  ran  It  d'jes  not  excu.se  their  Vjies. 
If  they  voted  in  defiance  of  their  own  convic- 
tions.   And  many  admit  that  they  did 

Living,  as  our  dem<jcratic  system  does,  by 
politics,  it  Ls  unfortunate  that  politics  so 
frequently  brings  out  the  worst  in  us.  Never 
has  it  beien  more  unfortunate  than  in  the 
present  instance. 

Here  we  have  a  Conyress  whose  Members 
genuinely  and  wholeheartedly  loathe  com- 
munism, voting  to  put  themselves  in  the 
wrong  and  the  Communists  in  the  right. 
Possibly.  In  a  saner  and  more  coiu-ageous 
moc.'d  following  the  election  they  will  find 
ways  of  undoing  some  of  the  damage  they 
have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  campaign 
being  the  sort  that  It  is.  they  may  commit 
themselves  so  deeply  to  their  foUy  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  take  corrective 
action. 

As  suggested  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  number  of  editorials,  the  remedy 
is  a  restudy  and  a  redrafting  of  the  bill 
when  the  House  returns  in  November. 

Among  those  submitting  this  sugges- 
tion, the  Baltimore  Sun  says; 

Nn-ERTHELESS     THIS    NFW    ANTI-ReD    STATCTI 

Wiu.  Have  To  Bi  Riaamped 

The  Congress  has  now  passed  the  new  antl- 
Communist  law  over  the  President's  veto. 
But  there  are  significant  details  In  the  ballot 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  House 
acted  by  less  than  the  three  hundred-odd 
affirmative  votes  by  which  It  normally  ex- 
presses Itself  on  ant  1 -Communist  Issues. 
Some  of  the  best  (and.  it  must  be  conceded, 
some  of  the  worst)  men  in  the  Senate  put 
up  a  filibuster  that  was  exhaustive  in  the 
precise  physical  sense 

These  are  signs  that  the  President's  long 
and  eloquently  arsrued  veto  message  had 
some.  If  not  a  conclusive  effect.  For  Mr.  Tru- 
man really  outdid  himself  In  this  message. 
Wise  In  the  legislative  process  himself,  he 
unerringly  laid  his  stress  on  the  bill's  greatest 
weaknesses — its  pwt-pourrl.  grab-bag.  catch- 
aU  character,  and  the  fact  that  its  multi- 
farious provisions  duplicate  In  a  less  effective 
way  many  sound  measures  already  on  the 
books.  And  the  leading  one  of  these  meas- 
ures, of  course,  the  Smith  Act.  has  yet  to  be 
tested  for  constitutionality.  Yet  if  the  Smith 
Act  is  upheld  the  need  for  the  new  law  will 
be  lessened ;  while  If  the  Smith  Act  Is  re- 
jected, whole  sections  of  the  new  law  will 
fal!  by  analogy. 

The  President  was  particularly  telUng 
against  that  provision  of  the  law  that  would 
require  a  published  listing  of  defense  fac- 
tories. Months  of  work  by  enemy  spies 
would  be  saved  by  this  provision,  he  insisted. 
He  was  again  strong  In  his  denunciation  of 
the  exclusionary  immigration  provisions  of 
the  law  There  Is  no  point  in  making  access 
to  America  unduly  free  to  those  who  would 
subvert  It;  but  the  President  made  a  good 
case  for  his  point  that  the  present  law  goes 
much  too  far. 

On  one  phase  of  the  measure  that  has 
especially  troubled  libertarians.  Mr.  'iruman 
was  unexpectedly  mild — and  quite  confus- 
ing This  is  the  Internment  camp  provision. 
which,  surprisingly,  was  sponsored  by  some 
of  the  Senate  llt)eral8.  No  doubt  Mr.  Tru- 
man did  not  wish  to  offend  them.  But  when 
he  criticized  these  provisions  largely  because 
they  did  not  authorize  suspension  of  the  writ 
of    habeas    corpus,    the    President    confused 


mar.y  who  felt  the  maintenance  of  this  old 
sfiteguard  was  to  be  desirtd  even  In  emer- 
gencies. 

A  particularly  troublesome  passage  in  the 
veto  message  deals  wr.h  the  registration  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act.  Here  the  President 
used  two  mutually  repugnant  argumeiits 
which  canceled  each  other  out.  He  said  ta) 
the  registration  sections  would  be  hard  to 
enforce  because  of  legal  technicalities  and 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  courts;  and  he  said 
(bi  that  the  registration  provisions  strike 
at  civil  liberty  But  they  do  not  strike  if 
technical  safeguards  exist  and  if  the  courts 
can  intervene,  and  Mr  Truman  gave  too 
little  notice  to  the  fact  that  his  Attorney 
General  Is  already  doing  by  mere  adminis- 
trative flat,  without  hearings  and  without 
appeal,  some  of  the  things  the  registration 
sections  of  the  law  propose  to  do  by  some- 
thing far  closer  to  due  process 

On  balance,  however,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  message  was  a  good  one  Certainly  it 
was  a  brave  one.  M'-  Truman's  vigilance  on 
the  Communist  issue  has  not  always  been 
lively  For  him  to  stand  now  against  ex- 
tremism In  anti-Communist  legislation 
opens  him  to  charges  from  extremists  which 
could  be  damaging  in  an  election  year. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  election  year  aspects  of 
the  matter  that  will  strike  citizens  hardest. 
The  President's  own  Senate  leader.  Mr, 
Lt'CAs,  probably  summarized  the  prevailing 
legi.ilative  motivation  wheii  he  stated  'The 
American  people  are  anxious  to  have  an  antl- 
Communlst  bill  pl.-\ced  on  the  State  books." 
Just  any  bill,  apparently,  the  Senator  thinks. 

But  he  Is  wrong  The  people  want  a  bill 
that  will  work — and  work  only  against  sub- 
version without  pulling  innocent  libertarians 
into  the  line  of  Are.  The  Congress  could  en- 
act such  a  bill  by  amending  the  present 
measure  in  the  relative  calm  and  quiet  of 
the  postelection  session.  And  possibly,  by 
that  time,  it  would  have  the  guidance  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  under  the  Smith 
Act.  authoritatively  restating  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  must  be  held  to  in 
the  general  anti-Communist  fleld. 

The  Washington  News  also  suggests 
that  the   bill   be   taken   up   for   revision 
when  Congress  rea.ssembles  again: 
The  Veto  Messaci 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  Congress  has 
made  the  "temble  mistake"  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  believes  it  made  by  passing 
the  so-called  Communist  control  bill  over 
his  veto. 

But  certainly  Congress  did  not  give  the 
veto  message  the  careful  consideration  which 
It  deserved^  and  frr  which  Mr.  Truman  had 
sent   a  personal   plea   to  each  Memt>er. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  impressive  message. 
Its  tone  was  temperate.  Its  statement  of 
the  principle  that  this  free  cotmtry  should 
punish  men  for  crimes  they  commit,  but 
never  for  opinions  they  have,  was  eloquent. 
Its  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  Pres- 
ident felt  compelled  to  disapprove  the  bill, 
after  huge  majorities  of  both  parties  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  had  voted  for  it,  was 
painstaking  and  persuasive 

Yet,  the  adjournment-headed  House  coiUd 
hardly  wait  for  its  reading  clerk  to  drone 
through  the  message  before  starting  its  roll- 
call  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

And.  though  the  Senate  went  into  a  long 
night  session,  there  was  little  more  evidence 
there  of  open-minded  willmgness  to  discuss 
the  President's  arguments  en  their  merits. 

Mr  Truman  may  be  mistaken  in  his  opin- 
ion— an  opinion  which,  he  said,  is  also  held 
by  the  Departments  of  Justice.  Defense,  and 
State  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency — 
that  the  law  which  now  goes  on  the  statute 
books  Will  help,  not  hurt,  the  CommunisU. 

The  dangers  which  he  sees  in  tliis  legisla- 
tion— dangers  to  national  security,  to  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  other  friendly  nations,  to 
the  rizhts  of  all  cit^ens — may  be  less  than 
he  t)elieves,  or  may  be  nonexistent. 


Laws  previously  enacted  may  be — and.  in 
this  newspaper  §  opinion,  are — less  adequate 
than  Mr  Truman  thinks  to  plotect  the  coun- 
try from  "the  real  dangers  of  treason,  es- 
plonuee.  saboiaire.  and  actions  looking  to 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force 
and  violence  " 

And.  unquestionably,  the  votes  In  Congress 
on  thu  bill  reflect  a  heavily  predominant  be- 
Uef  amung  the  American  people  that  strong 
and  comprehensive  new  legislation  u  needed 

But  legislation  enacted  in  such  times  of 
stress  as  these  can  be.  and  in  other  such 
times  has  l>een.  too  comprehensive  and  too 
strong  to  be  wise  and  safe  The  people  and 
their  Congress  cannot  afford  to  be  too  stire 
that  Mr   Truman  is  mistaken. 

When  Congressmen  reassemble  again,  in 
November,  they  should  give  Mr  Truman's 
veto  message  thoughtful  attention.  And 
then,  in  the  calmer,  pf)Stelection  light,  they 
should  be  resolutely  prepared  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  appears  to  be  needed  by  the 
Situation  as  it  exists  at  that  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  accordingly,  in  view  of 
the  widely  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  bill,  the  impracticability  of  its  ad- 
ministration in  Its  present  form,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  universal  demand 
for  an  efTective  defense  against  commu- 
nistic and  other  subversive  organiza- 
tions threatening  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  I  am  introducing  the 
accompanying  bill  and  it  is  here  sub- 
mitted for  study  and  discussion  during 
the  recess  of  Congress: 

A  bill  to  protect  the  sertirlty  of  the  United 
States,   and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the    Domestic  Security  Act  of  1950. "■ 

Sec.  2.  Section  793  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

follows 

"f  793.  Gathering,  transmitting,  '^r  losing  de- 
fense information 

"(a)  (1)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  respecting  the  national 
defense  with  Intent  or  reason  to  believe  that 
the  information  is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury 
Of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  goes  upon,  enters,  flies 
over,  or  otherwise  obtains  Information  con- 
cerning any  vessel,  aircraft,  work  of  defense, 
navy  yard,  naval  station,  submarine  base, 
fueling  station,  fort,  battery,  torpedo  sta- 
tion, dockyard,  canal,  railroad,  arsenal, 
camp,  factory,  mine,  telegraph,  telephone, 
wireless,  or  signal  station.  buUding.  air 
force  b.ise,  office,  or  other  place  connected 
with  the  national  defense,  owned  or  con- 
structed, or  m  progress  of  construction  by 
the  United  States  or  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  Its  ofOcers, 
departments  or  agencies,  or  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  in  which  any  vessel,  aircraft, 
arms,  munitions,  or  other  materials  or  In- 
struments for  use  in  time  of  war.  including 
items  related  to  nuclear  energy,  are  be- 
ing made,  prepared,  repaired,  processed,  or 
stored,  or  are  the  subject  of  research  and  de- 
velopment under  any  contract  or  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
or  aeency  thereof,  or  with  any  person  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  prohib- 
ited place  so  designated  by  the  President  by 
proclamation  in  time  of  war  or  In  case  of 
national  emergency  In  which  anything  for 
the  use  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  Is 
being  prepared  or  constructed  or  stored,  in- 
formation as  to  which  prohibited  place  the 
President  has  determined  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  national  defense;  or 

"(2)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  with  like  Intent  or  reason  to  believe. 
copies,  takes,  makes,  or  obtains,  or  attempU 
to  copy,  take,  make,  or  obtain,  any  sketch. 
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ptMytogr^pl^.  photo«Ti«phlc  n«ci»tWe.  Wue- 
prlnt,  plan.  m«p.  iBod«l.  Inatrument.  appli- 
ance. d«TCum«nt.  matter,  writing,  or  not*  of 
anythtnif  eoBMeted  with  the  naUonal  de- 
fenae:  or 

"(3)  Wliorrer.  for  the  puppoa*- aforf-^ald. 
or  obtains  or  agrees  or  attempts  to 
or  Obtain  from  any  person,  or  from 
whatever,  any  dociBoent,  writing. 
«eda  book,  •html  book.  sK«eeh.  pbotmnapb. 
photf>«Taphlc  nei?atlve  bliieprtnt  plan.  map. 
model.  Instrument,  appliance,  matter,  or  ncte 
of  anything  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fenne.  ItncwlnR  or  bavtng  reason  to  belles. 
at  the  tlrac  he  receive*  or  obtains,  or  airrMa 
or  attempts  to  receive  or  obtain  it,  that  It 
has  been  or  will  be  obtained,  taken,  made,  or 
UtopOMd  of  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
proetalops  of  this  chapter;  or 

"(4>  Whoever  lawruily  havtn^  poBEeaalon 
of.  access  to.  control  over,  or  being  entrusted 
with  any  document,  wrttlng.  code  book,  sig- 
nal book,  >k!>tch.  photograph,  photographic 
negative,  blueprint,  plan.  map.  model,  instru- 
ment, appliance,  matter,  or  note  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  or  Information  relating 
to  the  national  defen.ie  which  Inform atlon 
the  posseaor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  SUtes  or  to 
the  advantage  of  any  frjrelgn  nation.  wUl- 
luiiy  cunimuiuca:,es,  delivers,  transmiis,  or 
causes  to  be  cunununlcated.  delivered,  or 
transmitted,  or  attempts  to  ccounurlcate, 
deliver,  transmit,  or  cause  to  be  cominunl- 
eated.  deir^red.  or  transmitted,  the  same  to 
any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  It.  or  will- 
fully retains  Um  same  and  falls  to  deliver  It 
on  demand  to  the  oOcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  receive  it;  or 

"(5)  Whoever  hAvlng  unauthorized  posses- 
sion of.  access  to.  or  control  over  any  docu- 
ment, writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch, 
plwtograph.  photographic  negative,  blue- 
print, plan,  map.  model,  instrument,  tppli- 
ai-.ce  matter,  or  note  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  or  Information  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  which  Information  the 
poMMsor  baa  reasckn  to  believe  could  b<  used 
to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  >.o  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  wilfully 
communicates,  delivers,  transmits,  or  (auses 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  'xans- 
mltted,  or  attempts  to  communicate,  d'Ulver, 
transmit,  or  catoaes  to  be  communicated,  de- 
livered, or  transmitted,  the  same  to  an?  per- 
son not  entitled  to  receive  It,  or  wlllfu.!y  re- 
tains the  same  and  falla  to  deliver  It  to  the 
offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United  Statta  en- 
titled to  receive  It:  or 

"(6)  Whoever,  being  entrusted  wi:h  or 
having  lawful  p<J8fiessloQ  or  control  of  any 
document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book. 
sketch,  photograph,  photographic  negative, 
blueprint,  plan,  map,  model,  instrumect,  ap- 
pliiQce,  note,  matter,  or  Information  relating 
to  the  national  defense — 

"(A)  through  gross  negligence  permits  the 
lame  to  be  removed  from  Its  proper  place  of 
•catody  or  delivered  to  anyone  In  violation 
of  bis  trust,  or  to  be  lost,  stolen,  abstracted. 
or  destroyed,  or 

"(Bl  having  knowledge  that  the  same  has 
l>een  lUagally  removed  from  the  proper  place 
ot  euatody  or  delivered  to  anyone  In  viola- 
ttoa  at  his  trust,  ur  less,  ur  stolen,  ahstxacled. 
or  destroyed. 

and  falls  to  make  pr  mpt  report  of  such  loas. 
theft,  abstraction,  or  deatructliju  tu  bis  supe- 
rior oOoar — 

"Vhall  b*  ftned  not  more  than  •10,000  or 
tBtfftmmm  not  more  tiMMB  lA  fVHB.  ot  both. 

"(h)  ir  two  or  more  poiMJiM  aons^iire  to 
^loiM>  any  (if  the  tarevolBg  pmvlalonB  <jf  this 
wrtton.  end  one  or  more  of  raeh  ptrsmu  do 
any  act  to  eCTect  the  object  of  th«  ooa^ptraey, 
each  ol  the  ppxtlaa  to  ■ueta  coaaplracy  ahall 
bo  subject  to  tha  pmMhaMtt  provldad  for 
•lhi«Banaa  which  la  tha  object  uX  amid  oun- 


"(c>   No  prasacuUoo  shall  be  brou  .lit  un- 
der this  secuun  or  unJer  st.ct;ou  79.  jc  794, 


except  upon  the  express  direction  of  the  At- 
torney neneral  of  the  United  States." 

Set  3.  <a»  The  analysis  of  chapter  313  of 
title  18  Unlte^  States  Code.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  3281  of  such  title.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

••3291.  Espionage  and  security  of  defense  In- 
formation." 

(b)  Chapter  213  of  title  18.  United  SUtas 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  3380 
llie  folirwmg  new  section: 

"Sac.    3391    Espuniage   and    security    of   de- 
fense Information. 

•*An  indictment  for  any  violation  nf  sec- 
tions 792.  793.  794,  793,  796  or  797  of  this  title 
may  be  found  at  any  time  without  limita- 
tion " 

Sbt  4.  The  act  of  June  8,  1938  (52  Stat. 
631;  22  D.  S.  C.  611-«21).  entitled  "An  act 
to  require  the  registration  of  certain  persons 
employed  bv  agencies  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
punwes."  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  aa  follows: 

(a)  Strike  otit  the  word  "and*  at  the 
end  of  section  1  (c)  (3i,  Insert  the  Word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  section  1  (c)  (4).  and 
add  the  following  subsection  Immediately 
after  section  1  (c)    (4)  : 

"(5)  any  perwin  who  has  knowledge  of,  or 
has  received  in5truct,ion  or  assignment  In, 
the  espionage,  counterespionage,  or  sabotage 
service  or  subversive  tactics  of  a  government 
of  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign  political 
party,  unless  such  knowledge,  Instruction,  or 
assignment  has  been  acqrjlred  by  reason  of 
civilian,  military,  or  police  service  with  the 
United  States  Government,  the  governments 
of  the  several  States,  their  political  sub- 
divisions, the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Ter- 
ritories, the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Insular  posses- 
sions, or  unless  such  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired solely  by  reason  of  academic  or  per- 
sonal Interest  not  under  the  supervision  of 
or  In  preparation  for  serrtce  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  foreign  country  or  a  foret^  pjo- 
Utlcal  party  or  unless,  by  reason  nf  em- 
ployment at  any  time  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
such  person  has  made  full  written  dlschisure 
of  such  knowledge  or  Instruction  to  officials 
within  those  agendas,  si:ch  disclosure  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  reci^d  tu  the  files  of 
the  agency  coneemed,  and  a  written  deter- 
mination has  been  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Du^ctor  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence that  registration  would  not  be  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security. 

"In  no  event  shall  the  exemptions  from 
registration  provided  by  aecuon.s  3  (C),  (d>, 
and  (ei  of  this  act  be  avail, tble  to  any  person 
who  is  an  agant  of  a  foreign  principal  by 
virtue  of  this  subsection. 

"NotwtttaBtanoing  the  [»ovlslons  of  section 
6  of  this  ac^  the  Attorney  General,  In  his 
discretion  and  having  due  regard  lur  the  na- 
tional security  Hud  the  public  Interest,  may 
wttlxtraw  trum  public  inspectiun  any  regis- 
tration statement  filed  by  a  person  who  is  an 
•gent  of  a  foreign  principal  by  virtue  ul  this 
subsection." 

(b)  Add  the  following  subsection  Im- 
mediately after  section  8  (U)  : 

'(e)  Palliire  to  SUm  any  such  registration 
statement  <  r  supplHMBts  thereto  aa  is  re- 
quired by  attttm  —ctkm  i  ( a  t  or  section  3 
(b)  shall  b«  I  nnrtlwil  a  continuing  uflenaa 
for  as  long  as  such  failure  exlsu,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitation  or  oUier 
statute  to  the  contrary." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tha  uualysls  oi  chapter  o7  of 
title  18.  United  Stataa  Code,  unmwilately 
preceding MattOB  1381  of  such  title,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  tha  end  thereof  thu  fol- 
lowing new  Item 

"lasfi.  Promulgatlcn  of  sectirlty  n^wtaXlau." 
(b)  Chi4>tar   rr.   UUa   18.   Unitid  Btatas 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  after  section  1384 
t^e  following  new  secUou: 


-»  WS.  Promulgation  of  .'jecurltyre'Ttxlatloni 

-(a)  Whoever  willfully  shall  violate  any 
such  regulation  or- order  as,  ptirsuant  to  law- 
ful authority,  shall  be  or  has  b«'en  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  Uolted  Statea 
for  the  protection  or  security  or  military  or 
naval  aircraft,  airports,  airport  fartlltles,  res- 
■els.  harbors,  ports,  piers,  water- front  facili- 
ties, bases,  forts,  posts,  laboratores.  stations, 
vehicles,  equipment,  eTplrnive!;.  or  other 
property  or  places  subvert  to  the  furlsdtrtlon, 
ftdmlnlstrstlon,  or  In  the  custody  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  o-  of  anv  de- 
partment or  agency  of  which  sa  d  establish. 
mant  oonalsts,  or  of  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  nM  flStabllshment.  departmert.  or  ngency, 
relatlni;  to  flr«  hazards,  Are  prot*ctlon,  Mght- 
Ins:,  machinery,  guard  servtee.  d'srepalr.  dis- 
use, or  other  unsatisfactory  cond  tlons  there- 
on, or  the  Ingress  thereto,  or  <gre«:s  or  re- 
moval of  persons  therefrom,  tr  otherwise 
providing  for  safeguarding  the  jsme  a?aln8t 
destruction,  loss,  or  Injury  by  accident,  or 
by  enemy  action,  sabotage,  or  other  sub- 
versive actions,  shall  be  guilty  at  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  <^all 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  15,000  or 
to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year 
or  both. 

■•(b)  Every  such  regulation  or  order  shall 
be  p(wted  In  conspicuous  or  appropriate 
places. 

"(c)  In  time  of  war,  or  national  emer- 
gency as  proclaimed  by  the  Pi-esldent.  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may  be  extended 
by  Presidential  proclamation  to  Include  such 
property  and  places  as  the  President  may 
therein  d 'slgnate  In  the  Intoreat  of  national 
eecurltj'. " 

Sec.  8.  Section  30  of  the  Imnklgratlon  Act 
of  February  5.  1917.  as  amended  (39  Stat. 
8»0;  57  Stat.  &M;  8  U.  3.  C.  151).  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sac.  30  (a)  That  the  dei>ortatlon  of 
aliens  provided  for  in  this  act  laid  all  other 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  &hall 
be  directed  by  the  Ailoruey  Gtneral  to  the 
country  specified  by  the  alien,  i'.  it  is  willing 
to  accept  him  into  its  territory;  otherwise 
such  deportation  &hall  be  dlrtcted  by  the 
Attorney  General  within  his  discretion  and 
Without  priority  of  preference  because  of 
their  order  as  herein  set  forth,  iither  to  the 
country  fiom  which  such  alien  lost  entered 
the  Uuited  States;  or  to  the  coui.try  In  which 
Is  located  the  foreign  port  at  which  such 
alien  embarked  for  the  Cnlu  d  States  or 
for  foreign  coatitjuoua  terrltor*;  or  to  any 
country  In  which  he  resided  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  country  from  which  he  entered  the 
United  Stiites;  or  to  the  couuuy  which  had 
sovereignty  over  the  birthplace  of  the  alien 
at  the  lime  of  his  birth,  or  to  any  country 
of  which  such  an  alien  is  a  subjict,  national, 
or  citizen,  or  to  the  country  in  which  he 
waa  born:  or  to  the  coimtry  la  which  the 
place  of  his  birth  la  situated  at  the  Ume 
he  Is  ordered  deported;  or.  If  deportation 
to  any  of  the  said  foregoing  places  or  coun- 
tries 18  hnpractlcable.  Inadvisible,  or  Im- 
possible, then  to  any  country  vhlch  is  will- 
ing to  accept  such  alien  into  Its  territory. 
IT  the  United  States  la  at  war  and  the  de- 
portation. In  accordance  with  the  prec-dlng 
provlaiona  of  this  section,  of  aay  alien  who 
Is  deportable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  found  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  impracticable  or  Inccnvenlent  be- 
cause of  enemy  occupation  of  the  country 
when  such  alien  came  or  whenln  la  located 
the  foreign  port  at  which  he  i-mbarked  for 
the  United  States  cr  because  of  cither  reasons 
connected  with  the  war.  such  illen  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
ported (1)  if  such  alien  Is  a  cit'j^n  or  sub- 
ject of  a  country  whose  recogiilaed  govern- 
ment Is  In  exile,  to  the  count  -y  wherein  Is 
located  that  government  In  iixlle.  If  that 
coTintry  will  permit  him  to  er  ter  Ita  terri- 
tory;, or   (2)    if  such  alien  ta  a  clUicn  or 


subject  of  a  country  whose  recognized  gov- 
ernment U  not  in  exile,  then,  to  a  country 
or    any    political    or    territorial    subdivision 
thereof  which  is  proximate  to  the  ccjuntry 
of  which  the  alien  Is  a  citizen  or  subject, 
or    with    the    consent    of    the    country    of 
which   the   alien   is  a  citizen   or  subject,  to 
any   other  country.     No   alien  shall   be  de- 
ported  under  any   provision   of   this  act   to 
any  country  In  which  the  Attorney  General 
shall  find  that  such  alien  would  be  subjected 
to  physical  persecution.     If  deportation  pro- 
ceedings are   Instituted  at   any  time  within 
5   years  after  the  entry  of  the  alien,  such 
deportation.  Including  one-half  of  the  entlie 
cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation, 
shall  be  at   the  expense  of  the  contractor, 
procurer,  or  other  person  by  whom  the  alien 
was  unlawfully  induced  to  enter  the  United 
States,  or.  II  that  cannot  be  done,  then  the 
cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for    the    enforcement    of    this    act.    and    the 
dep>orutlon  from  such  pwrt  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ves- 
sels  or  transportation   lines   by    which   such 
aliens   respectively  came,   or.   If   that   is  not 
practicable,  at  the  expense  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  this  act.     If  de- 
portation   proceedings    are    Instituted    later 
than   5   years  after   the  entry   of   the   aUen. 
or.  If  the  deportation  is  made  by  reason  of 
causes  arising  subsequent  to  entry,  the  cost 
thereof  shall  be  payable  from  the  appropria- 
tion   lor    the    enforcement    of    this    act.     A 
failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
agents,  owners,  or  consignees  of   vessels  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  take  on  board,  guard  safely,  and  trans- 
port  to   the   destination   specified   any   alien 
ordered  to  be  deported  under  the  provisions 
of  tliis  act  shall  be  punished  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  penalties  prescribed  In  secUon  18 
of  this  act:  provided.  That  when  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  of  such  alien  is  such  as  to 
require   personal   care    and   attendance,   the 
said  Attorney  General  shall  when  necessary 
enjploy  a  suitable  person  for  tl^at  purpose, 
who  shall   accompany  such  alien   to  his   or 
her  final  destination.  luid  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  expense  of  deporting  the 
accompanied  alien  Is  defrayed.    Pending  flnal 
determination    of    the    deportabillty    of    any 
alien   taken   into  custody   under   warrant   of 
the  Attorney  General,  such  alien  may.  m  the 
discretion    of    the   Attorney   General    ill    be 
continued  In  custody:  or  (2)  be  released  un- 
der   bond   In    the    amount    of    not    less   than 
8500.  with  security  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General:    or   (3i    be  released  on  conditional 
parole.     It  shall  be  among  the  conditions  of 
any  such  bond,  or  of  the  terms  of  release  on 
parole,  that  the  alien  shall  be  produced,  or 
will   produce   himself,   when   required   to   do 
so    for    the    purpose    of    defending    himself 
against  the  charge  or  chanres  under  which 
he  was  taken   Into  custody   and   any  other 
charges     which     subsequentlw     are     lodeed 
against  him.  and  for  deportation  If  an  order 
for  his  deportation  has  been  mi\de      When 
such  an  order  of  deportation  has  been  made 
against  any  alien,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  a  period  of  6  months  from  the  date  of 
such  order  within  which  to  effect  the  alien's 
departure   from    the   United   States,   during 
which  period,  at  the  Attorney  General's  dis- 
cretion, the  alien  may  be  detained,  released 
on  conditional  parole,  or  upon  bond  in  an 
amount  and  specifying  such  conditions  for 
surrender  of   the   alien   to   the   Immigration 
and   Naturalization   Service   as   may   be   de- 
termined  by  the  Attorney   General.     If   de- 
portation has  not  been  practicable,  advisable, 
or   possible,  or  departure  of  the  alien   from 
the    United    States    iias    not    been    effected 
Within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the  order 
of  deportation,  the  alien  shall  become  sub.tect 
to  further  supervision  as  Is  authorized  here- 
inafter in  this  section. 


"(b)  Any  alien,  against  whom  an  order  of 
deportation,  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued, 
has  been  outstanding  lor  more  than  ^months 
shall  be  subject  to  supervl.^lun  under  reau- 
latlons  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Such  regulations  shall  require  any  alien  sub- 
ject to  supervision  ( 1  >  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  before  an  officer  leslgnated  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Identification:  (2)  to 
submit.  If  directed  by  su' h  desiKnated  offi- 
cer, to  medical  and  psych:  atrlc  examination 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  (31  to 
give  to  such  designated  officer  information 
under  oath  as  to  his  nationality,  circum- 
stances, habits,  associations,  and  activities, 
and  such  other  lnformatl(m  whether  or  not 
related  to  the  foregoing  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  deem  fit  and  p-oper:  and  i4)  to 
conform  to  such  reasonable  written  restric- 
tions on  his  conduct  or  activities  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  case. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  require  that  any 
alien  subject  to  supervlshm  shall  be  denied 
access  to  any  area  deslgn.ited  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  In  the  opln;on  of  the  Attorney 
General  the  presence  of  such  alien  in  such 
area  would  endnneer  the  national  security. 

"(c)  Any  alien  who  willfully  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  comply,  and  any  person  who  coun- 
sels, aids,  advises,  abets,  or  encourages  any 
alien  not  to  comply,  with  ary  requirement 
Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (bt 
of  this  section  shall  "le  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years. 
or  both:  Provided  That  tlie  alien  may  be  re- 
leased from  such  imprisonment  by  the  At- 
tornev  General  if  the  alien's  deportation  can 
be  immediately  effected  at  any  lime  during 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

"(d)  If  any  alien  sub.ect  to  supervision 
under  subsection  ib)  of  -his  section  is  able 
to  depart  from  the  United  States,  except 
that  he  Is  financially  unable  to  pay  his  pas- 
sage, the  expense  of  sui  h  passage  to  the 
countrv-  to  which  he  is  denined  may  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  lot  the  enforcement 
of  this  act.  unless  auch  payment  is  otherwise 
provided  for  under  this  act.' 

Sec.  7.  (ai  The  President  may.  during  re- 
bellion or  Invasion,  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  interest  ul  the  public  safety, 
and  IS  hereby  authorized,  acting  through  the 
Attorney  General,  to  rtpprehend  and  detain 
each  person  as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  will  engage  m.  or  will  con- 
spire with  others  to  engatje  m.  acts  of  espio- 
n.iee.  sabotage,  or  other  activity  inimical  to 
the  public  safety. 

(b(  Anv  person  detained  hereunder  shall 
be  released  from  such  eiaergeucy  detention 

upon — 

( 1 1   the  termination  of  such  emergency  by 

proclamation  of  the  Pres  dent  or  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Ccngress: 

( 2 )  an  order  of  release  .ssued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General 

(C)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  tae  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(di  Whenever  there  siali  be  :n  existence 
an  emergency  withm  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
bimonthly  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  all  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  in  this  section. 

SEC.  8.  lai  Chapter  T.i  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting,  imme- 
diately following  section  1506  of  such  chapter, 
a  new-  section.  :c  be  designated  as  section 
1507.  and  to  read  as  folic ws: 
"1507.  Plcketme.  parading,  or  interfering 
with  administration  of  Justice. 

"Whoever  Interferes  with,  obstructs,  or  Im- 
pedes the  administratlc  n  of  Justice,  or  at- 
tempts to  influence  any  judge,  juror,  witness, 
or  court  officer.  Ui  the  (llscharge  of  his  duty 
by  picketing,  parading  or  other  activity  in 
or  near  a  building  housing  a  court  of   the 


United  States,  or  in  or  near  a  building  or 
residence  occupied  or  used  by  such  judge, 
jurur.  witness,  or  court  officer,  or  uses  any 
sound  truck  or  similar  device  or  resorts  to 
any  other  demonstration  in  or  near  any  such 
b  'llding  or  residence,  shall  be  fined  not  mere 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  Interfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court 
of  the  United  States  of  its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  i'^  amend- 
ed by  inserting,  immediately  alter  and  un- 
derneath item  1506.  as  contained  in  such 
anulysis.  the  following  new  item:  '1607. 
Picketing,  parading,  or  interfering  with  ad- 
ministration of  Justice." 

Sex;.  9  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  act  of  August  24.  1912  (37 
Stat.  555).  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  employment  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (Including  any  corporation  or  other 
agency  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  I  may  be  terminated  by  and  In  the 
absolute  discretion  of.  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, commission,  board,  or  other  estab- 
lishment or  agency  in  which  such  officer  or 
employee  is  employed  whenever  the  head  of 
such  Apartment  or  other  such  entity  shall 
deem  such  terminatioa  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  iO.  Nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  so 
constiued  as  to  alter  or  modify  procedures 
Ir  connection  with  determination  as  to  loy- 
ali,'  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Executive  Order  9835.  or  to  interfere 
with  proceedings  under  such  order. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  ;he 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  clrcum- 
si..-nce  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  remainder  of  this  act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  tc  other  circumstances 
shall  not   be  affected  thereby 

Sec.  12.  The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
Public  Law  831  1 81st  Cong  I,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  summarizing  briefly: 

First.  The  bill  eliminates  impractica- 
ble provisions  of  Public  Law  831  such  as 
the  requirement  of  publication  of  list  of 
defense  production  facilities  which 
would  .supply  vital  defense  information 
directly  to  foreign  governments. 

Second.  It  eliminates  unworkable  and 
unconstiiutionai  featiires  of  Public  Law 
831  as,  for  example,  the  registratiou 
provision. 

Third.  It  is  so  drawn  as  to  make  its 
provisions  clear,  concise,  and  unequivo- 
cable.  and  readily  administered. 

Fourth.  It  provides  a  workable  deten- 
tion provision  which  can  be  mvoked 
when  needed  and  permits  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  as 
opposed  to  the  cumbersome,  impractical 
provisicfb  of  Pubhc  Law  831  which  fails 
to  authorize  suspension  of  the  writ. 

Fifth.  It  gives  the  President  power  to 
designate  areas  where  security  regula- 
tions may  be  enforced  m  time  of  war  or 
emergency  as  requested  by  the  President : 
authority  was  not  included  in  Public 
Law  831. 

Sixth.  It  protects  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  from  the  necessity  of 
disclosing  confidential  sources  of  data 
as  would  be  required  m  the  admimstra- 
tlon  of  Public  Law  831. 

Seventh.  It  mterdicts  Interference 
with  the  currently  operating  and  effec- 
tive loyalty  program,  whereas  Public  Law 
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831  l-^r?s  doubt  as  to  whether  the  loy- 


alty 


which  functions  under  Ex- 


ecutive oiurr.  can  continue,  pending  de- 
tc-rminaaon  of  issues  in  the  courts 

Eighth.  It  authorises  the  heads  of  all 
s^.'DCies  to  disnuss  employees  without 
delav  c  interference  of  red-tape  proce- 
dur?s  whenever  the  s.?curity  of  the  Na- 
tion requires. 

Ninth  It  strengthens  the  law  with  re- 
aped to  gathering,  transmitting  or  losing 
defense  iniormation  and  eliminates  the 
statute  of  linu cations  on  violations  of  the 
tews  relatin?  to  espionage 

Tenth  It  strenj^thens  the  current  law 
with  respect  to  registration  of  foreign 
agents. 

Eleventh.  It  strengthens  the  lav.s  prc- 
vidins  for  promulgation  of  security  regu- 
lations and  deportation  of  aliens. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  per.'ait  me 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  P-j-st-Iiyispatch.  summarizing  the 
situation  and  pajring  a  richly  deserved 
compliment  to  the  President  of  the 
Umted  Slates: 

A  Btg  Man  n*  ttOTAT 

The  licCarran  ttoougbt -control  bit  is  on 
the  lawbooki  and  Harry  S.  Truman  stands 
up  a  blft^r  man  than  eyer  before  tn  his  life. 

The  President  from  Independence  had 
e»«rTthicg  on  hl«  side  but  the  TOies  In  Con- 
gress. 

Teatarday  the  Poat-Dlspatch  printed  every 
word  of  l£r.  Truman's  veto  message.  We  dW 
so  becauae  we  wanted  each  one  of  our  read- 
ers to  have  the  opportunity  to  stitdy  it  lor 
blmaelf 

We  wish  that  everj-  American  cntild  have 
cat  In  the  vtaltors'  gallery  In  Congress  and 
heard  that  courageous  paper  of  state  as  it 
eanM  from  the  VVThite  House 

Wa  wish  that  every  citizen  could  have 
known  tiefore  9nal  pMMtfle  what  this  law 
doea  to  him  or  her 

For  we  betieva — as  confidently  as  we  liave 
ever  believed  anything— that  this  lav:  would 
nit  have  tass-vi  if  our  150.000.000  people 
knew  the  e  tent  to  which  It  lnv«ul<>s  tlielr 
chertshec'  liberties  and  how  far  It  i^oes  to 
■nrtangnr  tlMir  aacurlty  In  s  time  of  natloual 

Congresa  ha*  put  Itaelf  up  as  luiowing  more 
than  three  Federal  departments— Defense, 
State,  and  Justice — and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  All  these  reported  that  the 
MeCarran  bUI  would  damage  our  security 
and  make  our  operations  against  aubveratve 
apacita  m<jn  diftctUt. 

Tteaa  dangars  w«ra  sat  out  ciaarly  in  the 
Fwaklsnfi  veto.  On*  muddlad  pro v talon  la 
tnough  tu  show  how  itttle  thought  many 
Manibers  of  Congrasa  gave  to  what  they 
TOCad  mi 

This  Is  tiie  requirement  tliat  the  Federal 
Aaglatar  print  a  public  Itat  of  all  defense 
facUitias,  war  plaau,  laboratortas.  and  othar 
asaantui  security  inatallalloaa  no  outtar 
huw  secret  up  io  now 

A>  the  Preuident  said,  this  handi  Tital 
Information  t-^  the  Communists  and  to  the 
•ganta  of  any  p<jssible  enemy — and  "on  a 
platter."  Many  an  olBcer  In  the  armed 
»  haa  been  severely  punished  for  a 
of  aacttrity  inconaaqueutUU  compared 
with  this  ana  ordared  by  Con^treas. 

Wh.it  we  have  seefi  la  a  gross  miacaxrlage 
of  repreaentative  guvernmeut. 

81a  weeks  before  the  congressional  elec- 
tions— "5  weeks  before  an  appllcntion  '3f  the 
principle  of  self-government,  our  law- 
makers rQllap»«  un:ler  pressure  of  hyUerla. 
fear,  and  partLuin  politics 

Tba  Uanraaaifd  peoples  or  Asia  and  Europe 
look  hop^uUy  to  America  to  demonstrate  Um 
purpoaa  and  scope  and  strength  of  the  demo- 
erat'c  Ideal. 


Instead,  we  stage  an  exhibit  Ion  taat  Is 
thoughtless  fruhtened.  partisan,  mean, 
vlndlcture.  snam«-ful. 

It  is  rtiough  to  make  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son and  Lincoln  rise  from  their  gravea  to 
Join  President  Truman  m  his  magnificent 
appeal  for  a  return  to  sanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accompanying  bill  is. 
of  course,  tentative.  It  is  submitted  as 
a  ba-sis  of  consideration  when  Congress 
returns  in  November.  However,  it  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  has  been  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  authorities 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  with  legis- 
lative procedure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  have  the  at- 
tention of  all  interested  in  the  effective 
defense  of  the  Nation  in  this  decisive 
hour 


Daily  Worker  Attacks  Crusarlc  for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HFSELTON 

OF  Mvs^Acut:^i.ns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVB3 

Saturday .  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
viously I  have  reported  on  a  check  of  re- 
cent issues  of  the  Daily  Worker  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Communist -inspired  Stock- 
holm peace  petition.  There  have  been 
three  such  articles  up  to  September  20 
wrhich  T  want  to  call  to  my  colleaETues"  at- 
tention. The  first  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  September  3  under  the  headline.  "Two 
million  in  United  States  sign  A-ban: 
Diifiois  hits  'foreign  agent'  slur."  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

America's  sJgnattire  of  the  world  peace  ap- 
peal pas?ed  the  2,<X)0.000  mark  last  week  as 
*the  administration  pressured  the  Peace  In- 
formation Center  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Porelim  Agents  Act— an  action 
Dr.  W  E.  B.  DuBols,  the  peace  group  head, 
branded  as  "fantastic  alJsurdlty  " 

The  Peace  Information  Center — formed  last 
April — has  been  supplylnir  Americans  with 
materials  and  facts  of  various  groupa  working 
to  prevent  a  thlrrl  world  wir  and  atomic  ca- 
tastrophe. In  addition  tn  tha  wtwld  peace 
apwal  to  ban  the  A-bomh.  it  has  suppilad 
stmtLir  m.iterial  from  the  International  Had 
Crtjas.  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and 
others 

Dr  DuBoU  declared  such  atta'-ks  havt  but 
en*  purpose:  To  intimidate  those  working 
for  paaea.  whathar  in  support  of  the  World 
Faac*  Apptal.  the  Internatioiuil  Red  Croas 
■tatomant  calltnc  for  banning  atoml  weap- 
ons, or  the  teachings  of  the  Prlnoe  of  Peace 
Himself  ' 

Dr.  DuBols  made  hla  atatament  via  trans- 
Atiantlc  phone  from  Parta  where  be  has  t>een 
traveling.  'I  can  sUta  categorically.  "  he  de- 
clare<1.  "that  ther»>  L>!  no  baals.  in  fancy  or  in 
fact,  tor  the  ch.irge  that  the  Peace  Informa- 
tion Center  is  a  representative  tn  any  way  of 
a  'foreign  principal.' 

The  Negro  lea<l«r — a  world-famoua  anthro- 
pologist and  historian-— emphasised  that  the 
peace  group  he  heads  la  an  eif^ely  American 
organization  whose  sole  objective  Is  to  secure 
peace  and  to  prevent  a  third  world  war. 

He  said  the  fantastic  absurdity  of  the 
Justice  Department's  demand  Is  demon- 
strated in  the  failure  of  the  Department 
even  to  indicate  on  whose  behalf  we  are  sup- 
postd  to  be  acting. 


Dr  DuBoli  declared  the  tepnrtraent  of 
Justice  action  will  not  erase  the  a.OOO.OOO 
signatures  already  secured  f  Jr  the  world 
peace  appeal. 

I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "that  hese  3,000.000 
SI.  1  era  and  countless  millions  of  Amen  ans 
wh.j  hate  war  will  defend  the  right  i.)  spea<c 
and  work  for  peace.  ' 

The  work  of  this  peace  group  haa  beeu  sup- 
ported by  many  thousands  of  Americans.  In- 
cluding outstanding;  figures  in  the  scieatihc. 
religious,  and  political  world. 

Dr  DuBols  la  the  only  Negro  nemoer  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Ari-s  an  1  Letters  He 
Is  a  world -known  savant,  with  three  decrees 
from  Harvard  and  is  a  recipient  of  honorary 
degrees  from  five  American  universities. 

One  of  the  moat  revered  men  In  Negro  life, 
he  founded  the  well-known  Nm^to  nia£r\zlne 
Crt?l8  and  was  a  director  of  research  for  the 
NAACP  from  1910  to  1932  anr  from  1944  to 
1948  He  was  chairman  of  the  peace  Infor- 
mation group  since  Its  inception. 

Another  significant  devalofimant  on  the 
peace  front  occurred  this  week  wben  Praal- 
dent  Truman  and  the  ma>nrs  of  192  Amarl- 
can  cities  were  asked  by  70  lawllag  pabMe 
llgtire<^  to  act  as  one  against  tlioes  wbo  mk 
to  Interfere  with  the  right  to  jietition.  speak. 
or  act  for  peace. 

Dr  Robert  Horse  Lovett.  fcrmer  dusamot 
of  the  Virgin  Island*,  and  Dr  John  B. 
Thompson,  dean  of  the  Rocket eller  Memorial 
Chiipel.  University  of  Chicaf:o,  issued  the 
letter. 

The  signers  said  they  were  .imerlcans  who 
dl7er  among  themselves  on  many  issues,  in- 
cluding a  solution  to  the  proiilems  of  world 
survival  presented  by  the  th-eat  of  atomic 
war  But  they  believed.  th»  y  wrote,  that 
they  would  be  dlaloyal  If  thej  crndoned  for 
on»  moment  the  stjbrerslon  ol  American  de- 
mocracy manifested  In  these  assaults  and 
arrests  of  workers  for  peace. 

The  signers  Included  HMfl  Ncfcel  pence  prl2e 
wlnn»r.  Emily  Greene  Balch:  I^an  'Wrnner  O. 
K:\tT.  of  the  University  of  Chic;  go  law  school; 
Dr  Kenneth  Brown,  preslden;  of  Dennlson 
University:  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemlca!  Society,  who 
was  decorated  by  President  Triman  and  the 
French  Government  for  his  work  on  atomic 
research. 

Again.  I  sincerely  hope  tliat  all  thoae 
who  are  mentioned  in  that  article  will 
be  as  vigorous  in  their  oper  and  Imme- 
diate support  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom 
which  is  now  heing  circulated  in  this 
country  a.s  they  are  in  their  s.ncere  inter- 
est  in  the  protection  of  the  right  to  peti- 
tion, speak,  or  act  for  peactv 

The  second  article  appea-ed  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  iLa  sole  slgn?flcincf  lies  tn 
the  fact  that  the  edltort!  cf  the  Dally 
Worker  are  obvlouily  cjncurncd  a'JOUt 
Uw  immediAtg  rMponie  of  Americans  to 
the  Cnunde  for  Freedom.  lie  despicable 
«near  of  fine  Americana  will  be  re:og- 
nised  by  all  of  us  &%  the  kind  of  Commu- 
nist slander  and  libel  which  every  Amer- 
ican must  expect  whenever  he  chal- 
lenges Communiot  propaganda  and  lies. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  pos&:b:e  for  eveiy 
Single  Member  of  Congress  i )  lead  o3  in 
his  district  or  State  in  signing  tiie  peti- 
Uons  in  support  of  the  Crusa  ie  for  Free- 
dom. The  article  is  enUtled  The  Cru- 
saders' Gang  Up  on  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Plea  '  and  Is  by  Art  Shield  i.  It  is  as 
follows: 

One  well-known  name  is  mi£s.ng  from  the 
list  of  sponaors  of  the  cummitte*  to  fl^ht  tha 
Stockholm  peace  pledge  th.at  Gen  Lucius 
D  Clay  is  launching  thJa  week.  The  mlaslxig 
sponsor  la  Ilse  Koch,  ths  'Beast  of  Buchen- 
wald."  whom  Clay  pardoced  w!ien  she  »-aa 


doing  time  for  making  lamp  shades  out  of 
human  akin.  Clay's  ccmmiitee  of  bankers 
and  war  profiteers  will  have  no  firmer  sup- 
porter, however,  than  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Buchen'vald  murder  camp 

General  Clay's  group  Is  called  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  Committee.  It  Is  offlclally  di- 
rected against  the  peace  petition  campaign 
that  is  troubling  the  war  profiteers  so  much. 
Clay's  "crusaders"  are  circulating  a  rival  pe- 
tition, asking  Americans  to  Qeht  against 
"tyranny  and  aggression."  This  means 
communism,  explains  Clay. 

The  new  war  crusade  was  given  a  send-off 
with  a  radio  address  by  five-star  Gen  Dwlght 
D    Elsenhower  last  nlKbt. 

Big  shots  on  Clay's  committee  Include 
Lawrence  M.  Glannlnl.  the  president  of  the 
•C.OOO.OOO.OOO  Bank  of  America,  the  country's 
biggest  bank.  This  rich  crusader  is  also  a 
big  stockholder  in  the  »5. 000  000.000  National 
City  Bank,  the  second  biggest  bank.  An- 
other rich  crusader  committee  leader  is  Ar- 
thur W  Page,  a  director  in  the  Rockefeller's 
Chase  Bank,  the  MeUon  s  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Co  .  and  the  Morgan's 
Kennecott  Copper  Co.  All  three  outfits  are 
war  profiteers. 

DtTLUCS  CTjroiNC  SPIKIT 

The  crusaders'  guiding  spirit,  however.  Is 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  who&c  antl-Sovlet  spy  ac- 
tivities have  been  often  advertised.  Dulles 
Is  also  the  counsel  and  former  director  of 
the  Schroder  bank,  a  notorious  Anglo-Ger- 
man-Amerlcan  Institution,  with  many  Nazi 
connections.  And  he  is  a  brother  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  liaison  man  between  the 
Nazis  and  WaU  Street,  who  Incited  the  war 
against  Korea. 

Another  enthusiastic  crusader  Is  Cardinal 
Spellman.  who  broke  the  New  York  grave- 
diggers'  strike  and  who  s?eks  to  plunge  Amer- 
ica into  war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  Clay  committee  member  is  George 
N  Craig,  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  caUed  for  the  atom  bombing 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  recent  speech. 

CAKIT  IN  CHtJSADE 

Clay's  committee  Is  promising  mUllons  of 
Slgaatures.  It  hopes  to  get  these  millions  in 
Mg  industrial  plants  and  churches  and 
schools.  Some  elements  of  the  clergy  and 
rl:h*-wing  labor  leaders  are  expected  to  help. 

"aFL  President  William  Green,  CIO  Presi- 
dent Philip  Murray,  and  CIO  Secretary- 
Treasurer  James  B.  Carey  have  been  added 
to  the  committee  to  line  up  workers  for  the 
war  crusade. 

The  crusade  committee,  however.  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  war  profiteers,  not  by  their 
labor  stooges. 

Clay  himself  U  a  big  Wall  Street  tycoon. 
The  bankers  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
(neral  i  •errices  In  protecting  the  NnzU  and 
taming  Oermany  over  to  the  American  car- 
tellsts  when  he  was  he.-\d  of  the  American 
mUltary  government.  So  they  gave  him 
three  flnanclai  poets  when  he  retired. 

The  general  la  now  chairman  of  the  board 
c.  directors  of  Continental  Can  Co.  ThU  U 
a  t2CO.000.000  outfit  that  cashes  In  on  war 
contracts. 

The  AMG  chief,  who  freed  the  Nasi  beaat. 
is  also  a  director  of  the  billlon-and-a-halX- 
dcllar  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

IN  AFRICA  SLAVI  TkADk 

The  Crusade  i-^r  Freedom  chairman  Is  also 
exploiting  thousands  of  African  copper 
miners  at  40  cents  a  day  and  less. 

Clay  (like  James  F  Byrnes,  former  Secre- 
tan'  of  State)  Is  a  director  of  the  Newmont 
Mining  Corp..  with  large  copper  mining  in- 
terests in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

Any  genuine  Crusade  for  Freedom  should 
begin  by  liberating  these  terribly  oppressed 
African  workers,  who  are  flogged  or  un- 
prtocned  if  they  wont  go  Into  the  mines. 
Flogging  and  unprtsonmeut  are  the  peuaities 


meted  out  to  African  nat:ve8  who  lack  the 
money  to  pay  the  Governinent  head  tax. 

To  get  this  tax  money  they  have  to  work 
in  the  mines. 

This  African  slave  trade  Is  also  of  interest 
to  another  top  crusade  committee  member, 
Frank  Altschul.  He  servi  d  for  years  as  a 
partner  of  the  Wall  Strert  firm  of  lizard 
Freres.  which  has  large  Scuth  African  min- 
ing interests. 

Crusader  Altscbul  is  nov  president  of  the 
powerful  General  Investors  Corp  .  which  han- 
dles big  deals  for  Lazard  Freres  and  Lehman 
Bros  It  was  set  up  Jointly  by  the  two 
banking  houses. 

A  dozen  other  big  labor-l  usting  Wall  Street 
executives  pass  before  my  eyes  as  I  scan  the 
committees  members  an 3  sponsors.  One 
notices,  for  instance.  Lt  Cren.  Ira  B  Eaker. 
who  doubles  as  vice  preslc.ent  ol  the  strike- 
breaking Hughes  Tool  Co.  and  as  chairman 
of  the  California  divlsloi  of  the  crusade 
committee.  It  is  a  mockeiy  to  think  of  such 
men  as  devotees  of  freedc  m. 

But  America  s  working  people  want  peace. 
.'Vnd  the  336.0O0.0C0  plain  people  throughout 
the  world,  who  signed  tht;  Stockholm  peace 
pledge,  are  determined  tlat  the  patrons  of 
Ilse  Koch  shall  not  batl.e  the  nations  m 
blood  again. 

The  last  article  I  have  seen  from  the 
Daily  Worker  on  this  subject  is  m  the 
is.sue  of  September  20  It  is  entitled, 
"Shop  Peace  Parley  Tc  Discuss  China." 
Previously  I  have  repor  .ed  on  the  unan- 
imous action  by  all  American  labor  or- 
ganizations in  denouncing  the  Stocicholm 
peace  petition  and  those  who  seek  to 
bring  labor  oraanizations  into  a  position 
of  apparent  support  Df  their  efforts. 
This  group  calling  itse.f  the  New  York 
Labor  Conference  for  Peace  undoubt- 
edly is  following  the  pattern  used  by 
others  who.  without  th?  shadow  of  au- 
thority, have  stolen  the  word  "labor"  to 
use  for  their  own  mali(  ious  purpose.  I 
am  sure  that  American  labor  orcaniza- 
tions,  not  only  deeply  resent  this,  but 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  ex- 
pose it  and.  further.  wUl  encourage  the 
m'-mbers  of  their  orgiinizations.  indi- 
vidually and  collective^  .  to  support  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom  and  to  sign  the  pe- 
titions being  circulatetl  in  its  behalf. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  New  York  Labor  Conlerence  for  Peace, 
an  organization  which  circulates  petitions 
against  the  A-bomb  and  fuvors  mediation  of 
the  Korean  war.  wUl  givr  major  attention 
to  United  States  relatloni  with  China  at  a 
shop  stewards,  and  delegates,  peace  confer- 
ence Saturday  at  I  p   m   at  13  Aatar  Place. 

Trade-unlonlsU  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  the  Middle  West  wU  attend  the  con- 
ference, according  to  Sunuel  Freedman, 
chairman  of  the  labor  g.-oup.  A  national 
committee  meeting  of  the  Labor  Peace  Con- 
ference is  also  scheduled  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday  In  New  York. 

The  Nehru  proposals  for  mediating  the  Ko- 
rean  war  and  seating  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  In  the  UN  wlU  bj  presented  to  the 
conference  by  Shiv  K.  Shaitri,  director  of  the 
Information  Division  of  the  Embassy  of  In- 
dia. Shastrl  was  designa  ;ed  to  attend  the 
conference  by  Madame  Vljaya  Lakshml 
Pandit.  Ambassauor  of  India  to  the  United 
States.   Freedom   disclosed 

A  policy  statement  on  China  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference,  warns  that  a  hos- 
tile foreign  policy  toward  China  can  lead  to 
hostilities  with  China  ard  with  those  na- 
tions on  the  continent  c  Asia  which,  like 
India,  look  upon  Chma  as  the  most  eSectlve 
assurance  of  stability  In  .\sla. 

Sharply  cntic:U  of  a  policy  which  places 
a  virtually  complete  trade  embargo  on  China's 


450,000  000  people,  the  draft  statement  esti- 
mates that  If  our  per  capita  shipments  to 
China  were  Increased  to  equal  our  per  capita 
exports  to  the  Philippines,  we  would  sell 
China  $10.000 .OOO.COO  worth  of  goods  annu- 
ally and  add  2,000.000  peacetime  jobs  at 
home. 

"The  Labor  Peace  Conference  has  been 
urging  trade- union  officials  to  sign  sti.ie- 
ments  for  mediation  of  the  Korean  war, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Nehru  proposal."  Freed- 
man said  yesterday.  One  such  .-itatemeiit, 
prepared  by  the  New  York  Lfabor  Conference 
for  Peacp.  wiU  have  more  than  500  signa- 
tures of  trade-union  officials  by  the  time 
of  the  Saturday  conference,  he  predicted. 
It  Ls  planned  to  submit  the.se  suitements  to 
Warren  Austin,  head  of  the  United  States 
cleiegaticn  to  the  UN. 


Greece  and  Korea :  Two  Victmit  of  Soviet 
Aggression 


EXTENSION  OF  FEMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HV'ES 
Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  made  a  trip  w:th  the  House 
Foreign  .Affairs  Committee  which  took 
me  through  the  country  of  Greece,  and 
during  that  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  young  Greek  journalist  and 
author  by  the  name  of  Stephanos  Zotos. 

Mr.  Zotos  IS  a  foreign  correspondent 
of  two  conservative  Greek  newspapers, 
the  Hestia  and  the  Embros.  both  pub- 
lished daily  in  Athens.  Greece,  and  he 
is  an  accredited  correspondent  to  the 
United  Nations  here  m  the  Umted 
States — since  February  1949 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Recorp  I  woiid  like  to 
insert  the  following  article  written  by 
Mr.  Zoios  entitled  "Greece  and  Korea: 
Two  Victims  of  Soviet  Aggression." 
This  article.  I  think,  will  be  ol  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congre.ss. 

GRErcE   AND   Korea     Two   'Vichms   or   So.irr 
Aggression 

(By  Stephanos  Zotos i 

All  war  stories  have  an  identical  start  A 
few  shots  are  fired  somewhere  in  the  im- 
mense arena  of  international  disputes. 
TtMM  ihota  are  intenalfled  or  silenced  ac- 
cording  to  circumetaacea.  Thei»e  iircum- 
■eanoes  are  dictated  by  the  m::itarv  pre- 
paredness or  impreparedneM  of  the  naiiona 
inrolved.  directly  or  Indirectly,  m  u  conflict. 

South  Korea  U  the  second  victim  <A  an 
armed  aggresalon  carefully  prepared  and 
launched  by  the  Kremlin.  The  first  victim 
was  Greece.  Since  her  Uberation  from  the 
German  occupation,  in  September  1944. 
Greece  has  been  attacked  twice  by  the 
Soviet-led  Communists 

The  main  resemblance  between  t.'^e  ag- 
gressions against  Greece  and  South  Kirea 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  conceived 
by  Moscow  which  in  both  cases  used  iU 
sateUites  to  achieve  its  alms  ol  conquest. 

The  major  difference  bet-seen  them  is  the- 
orelical  onlv.  Six  years  ago  when  Greece 
was  attacked  fcr  the  first  time,  west  and 
ea.n.  still  allies,  were  Cghtlng  together 
against  Germanv.  Besides,  no  collective  ac- 
tion could  have  been  taken.  The  United 
Nations  had  not  been  created  yet.  When 
the   second  attack   against  Greece   occurred 
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tn  1M6.  th«  wtaX  ^m»  not  pby»lc«ny  and 
iBtellectua:  ly  nnitun'  enougb  to  nallae  the 
naec  n«t\UT  of  the  Gn«k  en—  at  l«««t  not 
•t  the  beginning  Martorer.  4  year*  ugo  pern- 
■tlXltttiw  at  an  understanding  between  eaat 
•ad  wt  •olstcd. 

Today  tley  hare  cDmpletely  vanished.  We 
It  talk..nf  or  tliliilclng  In  term*  of  agree- 
it  anynwre  Instead  tt  U  through  equa- 
that  we  are  trying  to  determine  our 
■trcngth  and  the  might  of  our  Conimuntat 
•nemles  The  west  ha«  reached  the  point 
at  whtch  1'  reallaea  that  only  force  cun  meet 
foroe.  TT  rough  this  new  prlam  Impoaed 
upon  our  tlilnklng  and  acting  by  th*'  evolu- 
tion of  ev<  nts.  the  »||p««k»  agalns:  South 
K<jrea  has  appeared  to  1H  tn  a  new  ll(;ht 

The  treiicheroua  lagger  that  waa  thrrist 
Into  the  backs  of  ttie  Greek  and  South  Ko- 
rean peoples  at  ff Iff* rent  historical  n. omenta 
waa.  howe'/er.  cxacUy  the  mm»  blood]  dagger 
detacbed    from  the  Soviet   arsenal. 

In  1946  aome  people  wo^e  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve the  war  In  Cireece  derived  Its  roots 
from  Internal  factor;.  Today  everyone;  knows 
^ftm±  wbat  Mosoow  (crms  "internal  clissatls- 
flHtton'*  or  **aa  t^grwalon  launched  by 
Amertcan  imptrtaUam"  ts  nothing  el£«  but  a 
poor  pretext  dMlgncd  to  camouflage  :he  real 
pixrpoaca  ('f  an  action  undfertaken  by  Russia 
itself.  An  action  that  is  only  a  part:  of  the 
long-rangi!  program  dratrn  up  br  the  master- 
mlndi  of  the  Kremlin 

The  first  attacic  against  Greece  waa 
lannched  in  December  1944.  At  that  time 
ao-c&l:ed  Greek  Liberation  Army,  which 
monopoly  of  the  resistance  against 
the  Oermim.  Italian,  and  Bulgarian  Invadera. 
almost  succeeded  to  take  power.  Aithotigh 
reprceenud  tn  the  first  Greek  Government 
at  the  llbiration  period,  the  Greek  Commu- 
^tft^  promoted  a  full-scale  armed  revolution. 
They  were  Anally  subdued,  thanks  to  a  hand- 
ful of  British  whc  aHtoted  Greek  soldiers 
and  poIic<>. 

This  flrrt  asaauit  cost  Greece  considerable 
Btsery  aad  deTa5i:atlon.  Sixty  thousand 
people  were  executed,  and  20.000  others 
were  taken  as  bost.ages  into  the  neighbor- 
ing Iron- curtain  countries  where  the  de- 
feated Gr>ek  Communists  sought  and  found 
ecrdial  refuge. 

The  ••(snd  incursion  can.e  In  1946.  rav- 
aging On«ce  almost  4  years,  meeting  elimi- 
nation only  a  few  months  ago.  During  these 
4  years  the  Greek  Communist  forces  were 
given  full  militar]  and  economic  support 
from  Russia's  toret;  satellites.  Albania.  Bul- 
garia, ami  Yugoslarla.  the  last  of  which  fi- 
nally ceased  supplying  aid  after  an  Ideo- 
logical dispute  witlt  the  Cominform.  Had  It 
not  been  for  American  granu  amounting  to 
•  1000.000  000  In  military  and  economic  aid, 
and  tor  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Greek 
people.  Greece  would  have  been  today  Just 
another  latelllte  of  Russia's  Red  empire. 

The  caiualtles  and  destruction  resulting 
from  the  8ec<^na  aggreaaion  were  extremely 
heavy  for  a  counU7  that  had  been  at  war 
1SH4I.  The  Greek  Nation  sxiffered  the 
of  a(<.000  soldiers  on  the  front:  28.000 
children  abducted  by  the  Communists  and 
atlU  In  cHptlvtty  in  the  Iron-curtain  coun- 
tries; and  2.000  villiges  destroyed  by  guerrilla 
raids.  It:  addition.  750.000  refugees  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Communist 
heettallty.  Only  cow  are  they  returmng  to 
foriMr  vUlagiM  where  they  are  trying 
pMcailous  nu-ans  at  their  disposal  to 
rebuM  what  the  hammer  and  sickle  have 
erased  from  Greece's  sell. 

Buth  tl-e  Greek  and  Korean  questions 
wi?re  refer -(rd  to  tl'.e  United  Nations.  The 
K  >rea-'i  latue  wgs  placed  before  the  world 
ur^aiusnt  ty  iho  United  Stales  In  1947  after 
Arnencin-Kussiaii  negotiations  in  8?oui 
la.ird  btrcaa^c  of  Sovlet  Insistence  that  Ko- 
rean repre  fntatlvei  unsympathetic  to  the 
Kremlin  »ti,juld  be  tarred  from  consultation 
in  the  esu  blishment  of  a  Korean  QoTsm- 


The  Greek  question  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations  early  in 
January  194«.  Ironically.  It  waa  first  Intro- 
duced by  th*-  Rusalans.  and  at  the  very  time 
their  Greek  Communist  mercenaries  were 
standing  alert,  ready  to  crosa  the  Greek  b<ir- 
dcr  The  question  was  placed  before  the 
UN  Security  Council  by  a  letter  of  the  Rtia- 
Bian  delegate  which,  under  article  35  of  the 
Ch.irter,  charged  the  presence  of  British 
troops  In  Greece  was  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  Russia  s  Inten- 
tion was  obvious  Moscow  was  attempting  to 
eliminate  the  British  presence  In  Greece  so 
that  the  task  entrusted  to  the  Greek  Com- 
munists might  have  better  chances  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  Grt'ek  question  came  again  before  the 
Security  Council  In  August  1946.  with  the 
Ukrainian,  representative  charging  this  time 
that  the  pxjllcy  of  the  Greek  Government 
had  produced  a  situation  in  the  Balkans  en- 
dangering International  peace  and  security. 
Of  course,  neither  allegation  waa  sustained 
by  the  Security  Council. 

Meanwnlle.   the  war   was  on   In   Greece. 

In  December  1946.  the  Greek  Government 
placed  ttf.  case  In  the  hands  of  the  Security 
Council.  Since  that  time  the  Greek  prob- 
lem has  been  under  study  In  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  denomination  of  "Threats 
to  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Greece."  Two  commissions  set 
up  at  dtflerent  dates  by  the  Security  Council 
establlshiKl  that  the  Greek  Communist  truer- 
rlUas  were  given  full  support  by  Russia's 
satellites  One  of  these  commissions — the 
"watchdcg"— la  still  In  Greece. 

An  alraost  similar  United  Nations  com- 
mission was  established  in  January  1948, 
for  Korea.  It  was  at  work  when  shooting 
started  In  the  South  Korean  capital 

It  Is  worth  while  to  note  that  until  shoot- 
ing started  June  25  on  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowed an  almost  Identical  procedure  in  the 
cases  of  Greece  and  Korea. 

The  symptoms  which  provoked  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  decision  to  send  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Korea  had  prevailed,  how- 
ever, in  Greece  since  1946  Yet  this  decision 
could  not  have  been  taken  In  the  case  of 
Greece — althoUi?h  some  western  diplomats 
believe  1:  should  have  been  taken — for  rea- 
sons already  explained,  and  because  of  Rus- 
sian prejsence  In  the  United  Nations  at  the 
time  of  the  Communist  ag^^ression  against 
Greece. 

Today  we  are  facing  an  all-out  effort  of 
the  United  Nations  to  stop  aggression  In 
South  Korea.  For  the  Hrst  time  In  Its  short 
history,  the  United  Nations  has  decided  to 
provide  military  assistance  for  an  attacked 
country,  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
victim  was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, llit  decision  became  possible  because 
of  the  Soviet  absence  from  the  Security 
Council  ind  therefore  because  of  the  lack  of 
veto  which  would  have  torpedoed  any  effec- 
tive reaclutlon. 

But  tl'.ere  Is  another  fundamental  factor 
that  led  the  United  Nations  to  take  such  a 
historical  measure. 

The  irtematlonal  situation  is  more  tense 
than  it  vms  4  years  ago.  Today  we  are  closer 
to  the  possibility  of  a  world  war.  A  victim 
of  a  Communist  aggression  is  more  effectively 
supported  than  could  have  been  a  nation 
attacked  4  years  ago.  The  world  is  definitely 
divided  into  two  adverse  camps.  The  de- 
marcatloa  line  has  been  drawn  between  free- 
dom and  slavery. 

The  fr»e  countries  outside  the  iron  cur- 
tain are  jlven  full  support  t>ecause  they  be- 
long geographically  and  militarily  to  the 
western  alliance.  Th**  wpst  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  mistakes  which  permitted  Germany, 
before  th»!  Second  World  War.  to  alMorb  one 
country  after  the  other,  until  there  were  so 
many  vlclms  and  so  many  prospective  lar- 
geta  that  world  shooting  started. 


The  question  now  Is  if  thire  Is  going  to 
be  a  third,  or  perhaps  more  victims.  And 
if  so,  which  will  be  the  evem  ual  third? 

Already  alarming  reports  try  m  the  Balkans 
do  not  exclude  the  posslbill  y  of  a  recur- 
rence of  what  was  attempted  In  the  past. 

However,  the  United  Nations  army  Is 
already  alerted.  It  Is  belle ve<  that  any  new 
agt^resslon  will  be  faced  at  1  ?ast  as  drasti- 
cally as  the  South  Korean  qu.:stlon  w.ia  met 
by  the  western  world. 

Since  June  2.5,  1950.  Comm  inist  activities 
sre  not  matched  with  theoretical  resolutions 
only.  The  western  army  under  the  blue 
banner  of  freedom  and  cl villa atlon  is  on  Its 
way. 


Lee  Pressm&n  Lies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   WEW    T  lax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  19J0 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  less  than  human  if  I  did  not  say  that 
It  gives  me  considerable  satisfaction  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  written  by  Dick  Reynard  in 
the  September  9  issue  of  the  New  Leader, 
entitled  "Lee  Pressman  Lies." 

During  the  course  of  the  1943  political 
campaign  which  he  waged  against  mc. 
some  of  my  neighbors  chose  to  disbe- 
lieve the  charge  that  he  was  the  No.  1 
Communist  of  the  country.  I  wonder 
what  they  are  now  saying  about  his  plea 
of  guilty. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

LxE    Prissman    Lnts — Formkk    CIO    GEjrxaAL 
CovTtsxL    Isn't    Telli.no    All    Hi    Kr-fO'.vs 
About  Commuhist  Acrrvmrs 
( By  Dick  Reynard ) 

Lee  Pressman,  one-time  adviser  to  political 
and  labor  giants,  is  a  liar.  He  Is  a  cunning 
liar. 

For.  in  the  past  week,  he  almost  convinced 
four  of  America's  shrewdest  newspapermen 
that  he  was  telling  them  the  truth.  He  tried 
separately,  in  various  cities,  to  give  them 
each  the  very  same  story  as  the  exclusive  tale 
of  his  ideological  "break"  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

What  he  wanted  most  was  to  have  the 
country  unfold  its  morning  newspap)ers  last 
Monday.  Just  as  he  was  going  on  the  congres- 
sional witness  stand,  and  read  In  these  publi- 
cations, ostensibly  independently,  about  the 
virtues  of  this  man.  At  that  moment  he 
would  be  telling  the  Capital's  assembled 
newsmen  that  his  high  sense  of  political 
morality  would  prevent  hia  disclosing  what 
he  knew  about  the  American  and  Interna- 
tional Communist  apparatus.  Here,  indeed, 
the  public  would  say,  was  a  man  of  principle. 

But  this  maneuv  r  failed.  The  newsmen 
checked  with  each  other.  Mr.  Pressman 
made  enemies  of  men  who  wanted  to  trust 
him.     Inst.ead.  they  attacked  him. 

Lee  Pressman  got  on  the  witness  stand  and 
told  the  quernng  Congfeaemen  tliat  no  man 
In  CIO  had  ever  asked  him  If  he  was  a  Com- 
munist. Since  the  politlcaUy  sophisticated 
world  knows  that  such  labor  leaders  as  Wal- 
ter Reuther  would  hardly  pwrmll  a  decade  to 
slip  by  In  CIO  without  protesting  Vr  Pr-«- 
man's  loyalty  to  the  party  line.  Pressman's 
professing  to  have  been  unqulzzed  on  this 
sensitive  subject  slmplv  makes  a  public  fool 
of  Philip  Murray — if  taken  as  the  t.-uth 

H<nvever  the  truth  is  that  Phl!lp  Murray 
did  call  Mr.  Priwiau  in  no  less  than  10  or 
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12  times  and  ask  him  directly  The  truth  Is 
that  Philip  Murray  did  call  M.'  Pressman  and 
Comrade  Juniper,  alias  Julius  Emspak.  and 
Tovarlsch  Jim  Matles.  and  ask  them  if  they 
were  Communist  Party  members. 

The  fact  la  that  Mr.  Pressman,  frequently 
with  tears  In  his  eyes,  energetically  denied 
this  each  time.  The  fact  Is  that  Philip  Mur- 
ray, not  wishing  to  disrupt  his  organization, 
protected  this  man.  And  now  we  hear  him 
go  into  the  national  spotlight  and  deliber- 
ately demean  the  president  of  the  CIO. 

Mr.  Pressman  lies  when  he  says  that  John 
L.  Lewis  never  put  It  to  him.  The  fact  Is 
that  John  L.  hated  him  toward  the  end  of 
Lewis'  presidency  of  CIO.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Lewis  has  told  other  labor  leaders  of 
this  hatred  and  eventual  distrust,  and  that 
tt  was  Henry  Wallace  who  recommended  that 
Mr.  L.  hire  Mr.  P. — another  detail  about 
which  Pressman  has  lied  to  newspapermen. 
Mr.  Pressman  Is  a  liar  of  long  standing. 
For  years  he  told  Mr.  Murray  that  his  de- 
dsicms  in  CIO  were  Intellectually  independ- 
ent. 

But  he  admitted  to  columnist  Victor  Riesel 
that  for  over  10  years  he  met  secretly  with 
the  then  Communist  Trade  Union  Commis- 
sion commissar.  Roy  Hudson:  the  Communist 
Party  chairman.  W;lllam  Z  Foster:  and  the 
Communist  Party  secretary  and  boss.  Gene 
Dennis. 

And  when  Pressman  and  Murray  got  into 
a  bitter  qviarrel  over  the  second-front  poli- 
cies, the  lend-lease  resolution  of  the  CIO. 
which  virtually  came  out  against  lend-lease, 
and  the  Marshall  plan  statement — all  of 
which  Mr.  Pressman  wrote  under  careful 
guidance  of  the  party  line — Mr  Pressman 
told  his  chief  client  that  these  were  his  own 
objective  viewpoints. 

Mr.  Pressman  is  autobtographlcally  con- 
fused. He  gets  on  the  stand  and  testifies  that 
he  quit  the  Communist  Party  in  1935.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  could,  if  they  would,  tes- 
tify that  he  was  in  the  party  untU  1939  and 
then  simply  didn  t  renew  his  Red  card. 
What  diflerence?  Ben  Gold  has  Just  done 
that.  Does  It  make  him  any  the  less  a  Stal- 
inist? 

Mr.  Pressman  is  chronologically  confused. 
He  has  said  that  for  3  years  he  has  been 
undergoing  considerable  psychological  heart- 
burn over  whether  to  speak  or  not  to  speak. 
Now  that  is  cdd.  to  say  the  least. 
UntU  recently  he  had  been  handling  some 
legal  matters  for  the  Soviet  Embassy 

Until  recently  he  was  closely  associated 
with  Abe  Pomerantz'  law  firm,  the  legal 
counsel  to  Gubitchev.  that  addict  of  espio- 
nage. International  romance,  and  television. 
Until  recently  he  was  handling  cases  for 
the  International  Workers  Order,  an  official 
Communist  organization. 

Until  recently  he  cooperated  with  the 
Amrican  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Foreign  Born,  the  American  Latwr  Party, 
the  /anerlcan  Round  Table  on  India,  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  the  Committee  for  a 
Democratic  Par  lastern  Policy,  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association,  and  other 
pro-Ccmmunist  fronts. 

Only  as  recently  as  1948  congressional  cam- 
paign, the  entire  Communist  Scratchinc  and 
Squallmg  Society  converged  on  his  congres- 
sional district  and  ran  for  him  one  of  the 
dirtiest  congressional  campaigns  In  history. 
Until  recently  he  has  reX\ised  to  talk  to  the 
FBI.  Now  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
Bsreau  never  betrays  any  confidences.  It 
would  not  even  report  that  he  had  spoken  to 
it.  No  one  need  ever  have  known.  There 
was  no  moral  issue  involved — if.  as  he  said 
privately  to  one  of  the  newsmen,  he  really 
was  "ready  to  fight  for  his  country." 
(Which  he"  qualified  by  saying:  "If  at- 
tacked ">  He  simply  could  have  told  the 
FBI  agents  what  he  knew  and  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  woxild  have  permitted  him  to 
d:o?  into  the  obscurity  he  deserves. 


He  could,  for  example,  have  told  us  the 
whole  story  about  John  Att.  the  man  who 
helped  create  the  Ccminfoi-ms  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  now  about  to 
laur.ch  world-wide,  rolling-strike  sabotage  of 
United  Nations  forces  in  lh<?  Orient 

He  could  have  told  us  how  Abt  met  with  in- 
ternational Communists:  hew  Abt  wrote  the 
CIO  statement  on.  ch.  what  a  wonderful  de- 
mocracy Russia  was  ( issued  vrhen  a  CIO  group 
returned  from  Mosccwi.  He  could  have  told 
us  how  Abt  ran  the  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. Or  how  Abt  got  passports  during  the 
war  when  only  the  military  and  its  VXP  s 
could  get  to  London. 

He  could,  for  example,  tell  us  all  about  the 
Communists'  wartime  activity,  for  he  was  CIO 
liaison  man  with  the  White  House  then,  and 
frequently  made  decisions  in  the  name  cf  Phil 
Murray  on  matters  which  Murray  never  heard 
of. 

You  get  the  point  by  this  time' 

This  piece  has  be3n  rough  on  Mr  Pressman, 
but  no  rougher  than  he  was  on  thousands  of 
others  when  he  was  ridin.g  high  in  CIO — for 
Mr.  Pressman  was  a  tough,  disciplined  party 
liner. 

WHY   Dm   HZ  LIE? 

Yet,  Mr.  Pressman,  who  vmdoubtedly  will  be 
quite  ai:gered  by  ail  this,  should  realize  that 
he  brought  it  all  on  himself.  There  is  an  in- 
sensate arrogance  about  a  man  who  tries  so 
hard  to  con  so  many  people  who  were  gen- 
uinely eager  to  help  this  personable  chap,  this 
husky,  es-varsity  swimjning  and  wrestling 
champ.  Tet  he  lied  to  most  of  these  people, 
including  the  few  newsmen  he  saw.    VVhy? 

What  makes  Pressman  run?  Has  he 
broken?    Why  did  he  do  what  he  did? 

Well,  there  are  those  who  lielieve  that  he 
wants  the  respectability  needed  to  continue 
In  law  practice,  and  continue  to  represent 
the  little  steel-fabricating  people  he  has  been 
advising. 

There  are  those  who  say  he  would  like  to 
get  back  into  the  CIO  and  has  been  wooing 
Phil  Murray  ( which  he  has ) . 

NEW    HISS    TRIAL? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  by  deny- 
ing he  knew  Hiss  in  the  four-man  cell— at 
which  they  sat  around  and  read  books,  he 
would  have  us  believe — he  was  preparing  the 
ground  ^or  a  new  Hiss  trial  by  Introducing 
testimony  contradicting  Chambers,  thus  sup- 
plying new  evidence. 

There  are  those  who  say  he  simply  doesn't 
want  to  be  rounded  up  with  other  Commies 
and  their  friends  if  war  comes. 

And  there  are  those  who  believe  he  is 
simply  a  part  of  a  not  very  subtle  Conmsunist 
maneuver  to  get  seme  back  into  high  places 

In  the  CIO. 

But  there  are  none  that  I  know  of  who  t>e- 
lieve  Mr.  I»ressman  has  told  even  1  percent 
of  vrhat  he  Itnows. 

So  it  all  seems  like  su-h  a  waste  of  energy 
on  his  part — and  ours.  too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

C.-    ITT  AH 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  TKE  t^STTED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have 
in-serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  by  C  Girard  Davidson.  As- 
sistani    Secretary    of    the    Interior    for 


Mineral  Resources,  before  the  annu;U 
conventicn  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utan, 
August  30.  1950 

There  bein?  no  ob.iection.  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Chapman  has  asked  me  to  bring 
T(;u  his  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  He  is  most  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  minerals  industry  so  that  together  we 
can  work  out  the  problems  posed  for  us  by 
the  current  situation  m  Korea  and  elsewhere 
overseas. 

For  that  reason.  Secretary  Chapman  called 
the  National  Minerals  Advisory  Council  into 
special  session  in  Washington.  D.  C  .  earlier 
this  month.  In  pre-taration  for  that  ses- 
sion he  instructed  me  to  hold  preliminary 
meetings  with  mining  executives  in  Denver. 
Boise,  and  Spokane  to  get  first  hand  their 
views  on  our  mutual  problems.  The  Na- 
tional Minerals  Advisory  Council  will  meet 
again  this  week  m  Salt  Lake  City  and  de- 
partmental officials  have  been  invited  lo 
attend. 

We  all  know  that  defense  agencies  will  in- 
crease their  call  on  many  minerals  Civilian 
demands  alone  are  already  equal  to  or  out- 
running our  current  capacity  to  produce 
some  of  these  items.  To  meet  total  needs, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  in  these  fields. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  is  now  offering  specific  aids  to 
the  minerals  Industry  to  expand  lis  produc- 
tion of  essential  minerals.  Although  the 
bill  IS  not  yet  available  In  final  form.  I  think 
we  can  review  its  general  outlines,  always 
recognizing  that  there  may  be  some  last- 
minute  changes. 

Here  are  the  specific  provisions  which  will 
help  the  minerals  industry  to  expand  ex- 
ploration, to  speed  development  of  new 
metallurgical  processes,  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction from  both  active  and  inactive 
deposits. 

First,  the  Government  can  make  direct 
loans  to  private  enterprise,  and  loan  guaran- 
ties to  private  banking  institutions.  lor  ex- 
pansion of  existing  capacity,  for  develop- 
ment of  new  capacity,  for  exploration  and 
mining,  and  for  development  of  technologi- 
cal processes  and  production  of  materials. 
Loans  can  be  made  for  defease  purposes  with- 
out regard  to  the  usual  limitations  govern- 
ing Federal  lending  agencies.  For  instance, 
loans  for  exploration  could  be  repaid  out  of 
revenues,  which  would  relieve  the  operator 
Of  liability  In  the  event  that  he  did  not  dis- 
cover usable  deposits. 

Second,  the  Government  can  make  long- 
term  procurement  ccnti-actE  which  will  guar- 
antee a  market  to  the  minerals  operate*  fco' 
a  reasonable  period  and  at  a  price  adequate 
to  cover  the  cost  of  prcducticn.  This  per- 
mits paying  more  than  the  market  price  to 
stimulate  immediate  production  from  new 
or  inactive  mmes.  The  price  can  alao  be  ad- 
justed to  cover  costs  oi  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  search  of  new  minerals. 

Third,  the  Government.  Uirough  use  of  its 
priorities  and  aliccations  autliorlty.  can 
channel  steel  and  other  materials  to  the 
mining  industry  and  thj  mining  machinery 
industry  for  essential  work,  whether  it  t)e 
exploration,  expansion  of  mining  operations, 
or  expansion  of  processing.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  probably  be  designated  as 
a  claimant  agency  to  assist  the  industry  in 
applying  for  its  requirements. 

Fourth,  the  Government  may  have  funds 
made  available  under  supplementary  aopro- 
priations  to  step  up  its  own  research,  explora- 
tion, and  development  programs.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey  caii 
widen  the  search  for  new  deposits,  e'ther 
ttircu'^h  direct  operations,  cr  bv  contract  with 
private   campcmies.     TLie   Bureau   of   awncs 
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esji  eip&Dd  tu  meuUur^cAl  rxp«rtm«nU- 
Uon  and  pt  ot  plain  operations;  ■uccessful 
proc— M  d«reloiM<l  will  b*  avaUabie  to  In- 
tfuatry  for  eommerclai  operatlona.  aided  bj 
Gorernraent  loAoa  and  proctirement  con- 
tracts IX  DMeaaary. 

I  know  ttat  many  of  the  op«rator»  here 
hare  already  be^n  to  rerlew  ihetr  own  pro- 
grams to  aa*  ^cm  thmj  can  expand  production, 
with  or  wub<)ut  the  help  of  thea*  n«w  aids  tn 
the  Defense  I>roductlon  Act.  It  U  Tltally  Im- 
portant that  you  set  up  ipaadlly  a  aebadula 
of  tb«  ■pecifi.c  projects  you  can  activate.  r«- 
TlT«.  or  Initiate  for  axploratton.  for  new  mln- 
laf  developments,  for  new  proceaainR  de- 
velopment, for  reopening  Inactive  operations, 
and  for  expanding  praaent  production  of  es- 
sentlid  minerals. 

While  ooncentrAttng  oo  these  new  methods 
for  expazkdini;  minerals  prodtiction.  the  Oov- 
emment  La  continuing  ita  attempts  to  clear 
away  Impediments  which  the  Industry  tells 
us  are  hampering  production. 

One  long-«tandUiK  problem  Is  the  tax 
structure  as  It  affects  mining  operations. 
••eardlng  to  the  reports  given  us  by  repre- 
•MMMlvea  at  the  miocrals  Industry.  We  are 
told  that  the  tax  structure  inhibits  explora- 
tion and  prodtictlon  of  mil  erals  and  that  It 
dlscrlmlnatea  against  the  minerals  Indus- 
try in  comparlaon.  for  example,  with  the  oil 
Ihdusuy. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  minerals  Industry, 
Interior  Department  haa  been  exploring  this 
problem  with  Treasury  Department  officials. 
Who.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you.  are 
firing  sy.-npAthetlc  consideration  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  mining  industry.  A«- 
•Istant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Qrmham  has.  at  our  request,  taken  the  un- 
tvual  step  of  sending  one  of  his  tax  experts 
to  be  cm  hand  at  this  conference  as  my  ad- 
viser. He  will  sit  tn  with  me  In  yoxir  ses- 
sions on  taxation  to  learn  better  your  point 
of  view. 

The  taxation  problem,  as  all  of  you  know, 
la  not  a  simple  one.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
solve  nor  will  it  be  solved  In  a  hurry.  Secre- 
tary Chapman  wants  to  assure  you,  however, 
that  we  are  working  on  It 

Another  Impediment  which  ts  hindering 
the  minerals  industry  from  expanding  pro- 
duction to  t.*»e  utmoct  Is  the  Federal  min- 
ing laws,  the  subject  you  have  asked  me  to 
dlaetiaB  with  you  today.  Discussion  of 
changes  tn  the  mining  laws  has  a  hUtory 
equally  aa  long  as  discussion  of  changes  in 
the  tax  structure 

I  would  like  to  dispose,  frankly,  of  any 
mlMonceptlons  which  may  have  arisen  be- 
tween us  In  this  hUtory  of  discussion. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  some  quarters 
of  the  minerals  Industry  fear  that  adding  a 
comma  or  transposing  a  sentence  in  the 
Wt»>lng  mining  laws  Is  merely  one  way  of 
tatHWg  the  foot  In  the  door  In  order  to 
change  the  entire  systCBi  Of  otlnlng  laws  and 
substitute  leasing  for  patenu.  Secretary 
Chapman  has  authorbeed  me  to  say  that  the 
leasing  system  U  not  at  issue  here  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  la  not  consider- 
ing or  contemplating  any  action  or  legisla- 
tion which  would  apply  the  leasing  system  to 
hard  rock  mining. 

in  the  last  year  or  so  we  have  reviewed 
our  position  with  relation  to  changes  tn  the 
mining  laws.  Along  with  sll  others  who 
have  studied  the  problems  seriously,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  could  well  stand  some 
revision,  and  that  proper  rerlslon  can  re- 
move the  Impediments  the  present  laws 
place  In  the  way  of  legitimate  mining  opera- 
ttons.  But  we  don't  Intend  to  up5et  the 
apple  cart  merely  to  throw  out  a  few  bad 
apples 

We  dont  pretend  to  know  the  answers  or 
even  all  the  problems  connected  with  re- 
visions of  the  mining  laws.  However,  numer- 
ous dUcuaslons  with  leaders  In  the  min- 
ing Industry  and  in  other  Indtutrtea  have 


brought  to  our  attention  a  number  of  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  mining  laws.  I 
am  presenting  these  assumptions  to  you  now, 
not  as  conc.'usluns,  but  merely  as  bases  for 
further  discussion. 

First,  everyone  seema  to  want  the  mining 
laws  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  They  should 
contribute  to  the  finding  and  producing  of 
minerals  on  public  lands.  That  means  mak- 
ing It  easy  for  minerals  producers  to  operste 
within  the  laws. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  mining  laws 
and  accompanyins;  regulations  are  not  simple 
now.  They  have  made  patenting  of  mining 
claims  both  slow  and  dItBcult.  Industry 
leaders  have  objected  to  the  necessity  for 
exactly  concurrent  posting  of  notices  and 
advertisements.  I  have  received  complaints 
about  so-called  nuisance  filings  on  fractional 
areas  adjacent  to  mining  claims  and  sug- 
gestions that  theee  should  be  subject  to 
patent  without  discovery. 

Conflict  between  claimants  for  the  same 
location  considerably  slows  the  patenting 
pnxress.  This  overlapping  of  claims  for  the 
same  land,  much  of  It  unintentional,  is  in- 
evitable when  there  ts  no  central  place  for 
filing  :U1  claims.  Invariably  the  only  method 
of  settlement  Is  lengthy  and  expensive  court 
action.  Those  with  mining  claims  now  have 
no  opportunity  to  file  objections  If  an  ap- 
plication ts  submitted  for  an  oil  lease,  for 
Instance,  on  the  same  land,  because  the  offi- 
cials granting  the  oil  lease  are  not  aware 
that  the  mining  claim  exists. 

Now  some  of  these  complications  to  which 
there  Is  objection  are  In  our  regulations  and 
not  m  the  mining  laws.  Secretary  Chapman 
has  ordered  a  complete  review  of  these  regu- 
lations to  make  sure  that  we  sift  out  any 
that  are  causing  us  trouble  if  It  can  be  done. 
These  regulations  have  been  so  bulwarked 
by  court  decision,  however,  that  we  greatly 
risk  our  decisions  being  thrown  out  of  court 
unless  we  follow  the  present  rules.  For 
Instance,  when  we  have  wanted  to  accept 
notices  of  posting  and  advertising,  each  run- 
ning for  60  days  but  not  exactly  concur- 
rent, we  have  been  warned  that  the  case 
would  not  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  For 
that  reason  •ome  of  these  regulations  In 
fact  can  be  changed  succeesfuUy  only  by 
changing   the   laws. 

Second,  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  mining  laws  should  be  up  to  date, 
that  they  should  relate  to  the  facts  of  mining 
life  today.  The  mining  Industry  now  uses 
technological  processes  unknown  when  the 
mining  laws  were  first  enacted.  The  In- 
dustry now  operates  on  a  larger  and  more 
coatly  scale  than  possibly  could  have  been 
envisaged  75  years  ago.  Mining  claims  to- 
day are  more  likely  to  come  in  batches  than 
Singly  because  we  are  looking  more  and 
more  for  minerals  that  are  not  exposed  on 
the  surface  but  which  can  be  expected  to 
be  found  In  a  zone  covering  numerous  single 
claims. 

Industry  leaders  have  said  that  the  present 
assessment  requirement  Is  something  of  a 
Joke.  Cwtalnly  that  Is  a  contributing  cause 
to  the  succession  of  moratorla.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  expended  each  year  on  a  number 
of  separate  claims  Is  often  labor  and  money 
piddled  away  If  this  money  were  blocked 
up  In  space  and  time— I.  e  .  If  work  on  one 
claim  could  be  appUed  to  contiguous  and 
cornering  claims,  and  If  work  In  1  year 
could  be  applied  to  the  few  years  preceding 
the  fullowlng— then  It  would  be  easier  to 
show  results  for  the  money  expended  In 
Improvements. 

The  present  mining  laws  do  not  reflect  the 
need  for  geophysical  and  geological  explora- 
tion to  locate  deepMMted  minerals  For 
that  piu-pose  the  use  of  fairly  large  areas  for 
limited  periods  uf  time  la  needed.  Mr. 
Charles  WIUU.  chairman  of  the  public  land 
subcommittee  of  the  National  Minerals  Ad- 
visory Council,  says  that  ycu  need  s.methlng 


In  the  nature  of  a  prospecting  permit  which 
can  later  be  developed  Into  a  claim  after  dis- 
covery. Instead,  we  have  two  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, from  around  Sliver  City.  N.  Mex., 
where  prosfjectlng  by  geoloclcal  and  geophys- 
ical methods  for  uranium-bearing  ores  was 
hampered  by  many  small  claims  plastered 
over  the  area.  As  a  result,  large-scale  oper- 
ation was  abandoned. 

I  understand  from  Indtistry  leaders  that 
the  holder  of  a  mining  claim  wants  either  to 
continue  development  work  looking  toward 
production  or  else  to  patent  it  and  retain  It 
for  further  use  at  another  time.  The  mining 
laws  should  facilitate  both  these  objectives. 
If  the  miner  wants  to  develop  his  claim,  the 
law,  by  Its  definition  of  assessments,  should 
allow  him  to  use  the  moat  modern  methods 
and  give  full  recognition  to  his  work.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  miner  wants  to  patent 
his  claim,  the  law  should  n^ake  it  possible  to 
do  this  simply  and  speedily  with  a  minimum 
of  procedure. 

Third.  I  am  told  that  the  mining  Industry 
la  understandably  and  properly  jealcus  of  the 
mining  laws  and  Is  Interested  In  their  t>eing 
used  only  for  the  promotion  of  minlna;.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  mining  laws  will  give  the 
full  protection  for  mining  originally  Intended 
when  the  laws  were  passed.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  mining  laws  will  provide  the  miner 
with  all  the  authority  needed  for  a  legitimate 
mining  venture.  Including  all  the  sur.ace  he 
needs  for  his  operations. 

If  it  Is  agroed  that  this  Is  what  the  mining 
laws  should  do,  It  follows  logically  that 
there  are  some  things  the  mining  laws  should 
not  do.  Certainly  the  last  thing  desired  U 
to  have  the  mining  laws  referred  to  as  the 
"hot-dog-stand  law"  or  the  •■gas-8t.\tlon 
law  "  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  it  has  be- 
come In  too  many  places. 

Perhaps  you  know  the  story — the  true 
story — about  the  man  along  the  Snake  River 
who  established  a  tourist  camp  on  a  gravel 
bed.  He  says  It  Is  a  mining  claim,  but  his 
Income  comes  from  the  tourist  court.  He 
hasn't  been  digging  or  selling  any  gruvel. 

In  California  a  man  recently  sold  a  garage. 
a  filling  station,  and  a  motor  court  along 
the  main  highway.  He  obtained  the  land  as 
a  oUning  claim.  The  very  fair  price  he  got 
when  he  sold  It  did  not  reflect  the  values  of 
any  minerals  on  the  clsim.  for  he  had  dis- 
covered none.  The  price  reflected  the  thriv- 
ing tourist  business  enjoyed  by  the  garage, 
the  filling  station,  and  the  motor  court. 

Our  files  are  full  of  such  examples  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
them,  too.  Mining  operators  are  not  respon- 
sible for  these  abuses  and  misuses  In  the 
mining  laws.  Probably  all  the  operators 
would   second  Mr.   WlllU  when  he   told   me. 

"You  should  be  very  much  concerned  about 
people  filing  mining  claims  In  order  to  use 
them  for  hot-dog  stands  or  blocking  road 
rights-of-way:  I  agree  that's  wrong  " 

We  In  the  Department  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  invalid  mining  claims.  How- 
ever, these  claims  don't  often  come  to  our 
attention  unless  the  land  Is  going  to  be  used 
for  a  specific  purpose.  Further,  If  we  don't  ■ 
classify  the  land  and  reserve  It  for  another 
purpose,  such  as  a  reservoir  site,  a  military 
reservation,  or  a  small  tract,  someone  else 
can  file  another  Invalid  mining  clnlm  as  soon 
as  the  first  one  is  cleared  We  could  save 
the  taxpayer  some  money  if  the  mining  laws 
were  changed  to  make  the  clearance  of  in- 
valid cldlms  less  cumbersome  admiulstra- 
Uvely 

Although  miners  are  not  responsible  for 
these  abuses,  the  mining  Industry  nonethe- 
less Is  criticized  for  the  misuses  of  the  min- 
ing laws  for  nonleglttmate  ptirpoaes.  Natu- 
rally, people  ask  how  can  the  mining  indtis- 
try allow  Its  chief  legal  Instrument  to  be  so 
prostituted. 

Fourth,  everyone  heartily  favm  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and  tne 
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optimum  u?e  of  r.ur  public  domain.  These 
resources  and  thl«  land  belong  to  all  of  tia; 
we  all  have  a  vested  Interest  In  seeing  it 
properly  used  and  its  Ijeuehts  fully  realized. 
Since  1872.  when  the  txst  mining  la^^-s 
were  passed,  the  area  to  which  they  we.'-e 
applied — the  public  domain  of  cur  great 
West — has  changed  immeasurably  In  the 
early  days  the  western  lands  were  barren  of 
population.  Only  the  miner.  In  search  of 
precious  metals,  was  daring  enough  to  enter 
some  of  the  forbidding  mountains  and  to 
explore  some  of  the  arid  plains.  In  time, 
however,  civilization  caught  up  with  him. 
When  he  made  a  strike  It  paid  others  to 
follow  him.  In  time  the  land  which  seemed 
useful  only  for  mining  became  more  valuable 
for  other  purposes. 

Now  we  manage  our  public  domain  on  a 
multlpurpoae  basis.  We  want  to  put  It  to 
the  best  possible  uses.  This  might  be  min- 
ing In  seme  places.  In  ethers  It  might  be 
recreation  for  a  greatly  expanded  popula- 
tion; in  still  others  It  might  be  grazing;  In 
some  places  Its  greatest  value  Is  tn  the  tlm- 
l>er  on  the  land  Some  public  domain  covers 
watersheds  There  wc  must  protect  the  soil 
and  forest  cover  in  order  to  guarantee  some 
municipality's  water  supply,  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  flood  prevention,  and  in  order  to 
store  water  for  Irrigation  and  electric  pjwcr. 
The  uses  of  the  public  domain,  and  the 
attendant  problems,  necessarily  vary  from 
area  to  area.  Each  miner  usually  knows 
only  the  uses  and  problems  common  to  his 
own  area.  For  instance,  in  arid  portions  5f 
the  Southwest,  the  miner  is  not  concerned 
With  conflicts  with  timber  operators  over 
use  of  the  public  domain.  In  the  Northwest, 
however,  timber  Is  one  of  the  prime  users  of 
the  public  domain.  The  mining  laws  whKh 
are  applicable  to  the  entire  Nation  must 
take  cognizance  of  these  special  situations  in 
different  regions. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  along  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Is  charged  with  managing  the  public 
domain  for  all  these  purposes.  In  that  con- 
nection we  are  responsible  not  only  to  the 
mining  Indiistry.  but  to  the  grazing  Industry, 
the  timber  Industry,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  flood  plain,  the  municipalities  who  are 
dependent  for  water,  the  city  dwellers  who 
want  outdoor  recreation,  and  many  others. 
These  are  not  separate  groups  of  people. 
The  same  person  falls  Into  several  categories 
and  wants  the  public  domain  to  be  available 
for  several  purpoees.  Even  the  mining  In- 
dustry Is  Interested  In  recreation  for  Its 
frs.  In  the  hydroelectric  power  which 
from  sites  on  the  public  domain,  and 
In  water  for  mining  operations  that  depends 
on  proper  watershed  management.  All  of 
us  have  a  stake,  in  doing  our  multipurpose 
Job  on  the  public  domain  and  in  doing  it 
well. 

When  someone  misuses  the  mmln:;  laws  to 
obtain  tit!:  to  a  piece  of  the  public  dom.tln. 
which  Is  room  valuable  for  some  use  other 
than  mining.  It  may  well  be  depriving  some 
atbm  better  qualified  and  more  deserving 
citizen  of  his  rights  under  other  statutes. 
For  Instance,  under  the  small-uacts  law  and 
the  Homestead  Act.  veterans  have  prefer- 
ence to  available  parcels  of  public  domain. 
This  veterans'  preference  doesn't  apply  in 
the  mining  laws.  Thus,  if  the  mining  larvs 
are  us(?d  for  what  are  termed  Illegitimate 
purposes,  it  makes  it  pos&ible  for  a  non- 
veteran  to  get  a  tract  for  a  home  site  or 
camp  site  to  which  the  veteran  Is  entitled. 
The  timber  operators  and  the  highway  de- 
partments resent  paying  toll — they  some- 
times call  It  blackmail — to  those  who  Inten- 
tionally eatahll&h  mining  claims  across  road 
rights-of-way.  not  for  the  purpoee  of  mining, 
but  so  that  they  must  be  bought  out  A 
lumber  company  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
said  that  they  were  afraid  to  put  out  a  sur- 
vey party  to  locate  a  new  road  because  they 
knew  they  wculd  Immeilately  be  faced  with 
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a  spate  of  mining  claims  filed  across  the  road. 
It  Is  cheaper  to  buy  out  these  mining  claims 
at  an  average  of  $500  apiece,  whether  they 
be  valid  or  Invalid,  than  to  fl^ht  them 
through  the  courts.  The  State  highway  de- 
partment In  California  has  reported  that 
mining  claims  were  filed  as  soon  as  they  sur- 
veyed a  new  road  and  that  they  were  forced 
to  buy  out  the  claimants. 

The  same  complaint  is  made  by  livestock 
men  aealnst  those  who  throw  mining  clainas 
ar-ross  water  hnlps. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  I  am  not 
talkine:  about  minmp  ciaims  flled  for  min- 
ing purposes,  where  the  search  for  minerals 
is  real.  Such  legitimate  claims  and  the 
right  to  file  them  must  be  protected.  Like- 
wise, t^e  rights  of  other  L'rriips  usme;  the 
public  domain  under  other  laws  must  also 
be  protected  Some  way  can  and  must  be 
found  to  carry  out  the  Intents  of  all  these 
different  Ir.ws  protecting  the  public  domain 
and   the  users  thereof. 

For  grazing,  fi.r  timber,  for  recreation,  and 
for  all  the  other  uses  of  publ.c  lands,  the 
Congress  has  passed  special  legislation  giving 
bijih  the  user  and  the  public  proper  prctoc- 
tlon.  Under. the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  for  In- 
stance, monopoly  of  a  w.iter  hole  on  which 
the  surrounding  livestock  economy  depends 
Li  prohibited.  Under  the  O.  &  C.  timber 
management  program,  legging  is  controlled 
to  maintain  sustained  yield  of  the  forest. 
Under  the  small-tract  law,  only  a  proper  area 
can  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  It  mtist 
bring  the  Public  Treasury  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  its  value  for  this  purpose. 

Whenever  someone  uses  a  mining  claim 
not  for  mining,  but  to  obtain  timber  or  to 
monopolize  a  water  hole,  or  to  obstruct  a 
right-of-way,  or  to  get  exclusive  control  of 
a  recreation  site,  or  to  obtain  a  small  tract, 
he  is  defeating  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congre;.s. 

Legitimate  mining  operators— rightly  or 
wrongiy^are  being  criticized  for  allowing 
their  law  to  be  abtLsed  in  this  fashion. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  many  individuals  In 
Industry  who  have  given  careful  study  to 
the  mining  laws.  We  are  indeoted  to  them 
fur  bringing  these  problems  to  our  attention 
In  a  constructive  manner. 

It  Is  obvious  that  constructive  suggestions 
are  to  be  found  on  how  the  mlniiig  laws 
miiht  be  revised  for  better  protection  of  the 
mining  industry  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 
They  have  been  submitted  by  miners,  by 
stockmen,  by  timber  operators,  by  recreation 
and  wildlife  enthusiasts,  by  city  cfflcials.  by 
Irrigation  farmers,  and  by  many  others. 

All  these  groups  have  claims  to  the  public 
domain,  and  therefore  something  valuable 
to  contribute  to  discussions  on  the  mining 
laws.  This  was  demonstrated  shortly  after 
last  year's  mining  congress,  when  representa- 
tives of  these  dlflerent  groups  in  tha  North- 
west met  for  2  days  in  Spoiane.  Mr.  Donald 
Callahan,  who  Is  on  the  program  here  this 
morning,  participated  in  that  Spokane  meet- 
ing; I  h'.pe  he  is  going  to  tell  ycu  about  it. 

If  we  are  to  spell  out  the  answers  on  how 
the  mining  laws  should  be  revised,  scrioiis 
round-the-table  discus?icns  by  all  the  in- 
terested parties  are  needed.  Since  the  prob- 
lems differ  from  region  to  region,  these  dis- 
ciissicns  might  take  place  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings held  in  dlfTcrent  areas  throughout  the 
West. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
mining  Industry,  as  in  efiect  the  cust.odian 
of  the  mining  laws,  to  Initiate  such  meet- 
Iners.  Invitations  might  go  out  to  organ- 
izations representing  grazing,  linnbcrtng. 
recreation,  forestry,  farming,  health,  and 
sanitation,  and  other  interests.  If  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  help  ycu  work 
cut  a  sclution,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  join 
you. 

All  the  different  groups  concerned,  after 
sitting  around  the  table  together,  cught  to 


be  able  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
all  of  us  together  can  take  to  the  Conrreis 
next  January  and  ask  for  Its  enactment  into 
law. 

Democracy  In  our  country  has  gained 
steadily  in  strength  and  effectiveness, 
through  the  Interplay  of  diverse  points  of 
view.  Conflicts  of  ideas  can  develop  into  a 
unified  course  of  action  which  Is  sounder 
and  stronger  than  any  of  the  component 
ideas  standme  a!  me  Tod-^y  as  democracy 
facf's  crother  r*pcrcuj  tf<^t,  we  are  presented 
With  a  fresh  opportunity  to  prove  that  col- 
laburation  between  gcvernm.ent  and  Industry 
can  once  again  equip  our  country  to  with- 
stand  her   enemies. 


Stephen  E.  Rice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  ?3  ilegislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22) .  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  on  the  .services  of  Stephen  E.  Rice, 
Senaie  legislative  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statiment  bt  Senatoe  Btho 

Before  we  return  the  Senate  will  lose  the 
services  of  the  Honorable  fetephen  E  Rice, 
who.  since  World  War  II,  has  been  Ser.ate 
leclslatlve  counsel. 

Ncthlng  I  could  say  would  be  more  com- 
plimentary to  Captain  Rice  than  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  Judge  on  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  unanimous  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  of  his  appointment. 
and  his  confirmation  by  the  TJnlted  States 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vot.e. 

But  personally,  and  ss  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  regarded  his  wrk  with  and  for  us  as 
outstanding  service  by  a  rr^n  endowed  with 
flne  personal  qualities  and  distinctive  native 
ability  who  has  demonstrated  exceptional 
profesElonal  competence. 

Jucge  Rice  fcas  served  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Peceral  Government  for  the 
past  17  years,  with  time  out  for  distinguished 
naval  service  during  World  War  11.  He  has 
■worked  with  members  of  all  pclitical  parties 
on  seme  of  the  most  complex  and  controver- 
sial legislation  ever  considered  by  a  legisla- 
tive body.  Yet  I  know  of  no  Senator  in  all 
that  time  who  did  not  regard  him  person- 
ally with  esteem  and  accept  his  work  and 
advice  with  confidence. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  Senate,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  goes  to  the  bench  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us,  and  he  has  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Although  he  is  a  native  of  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  adopted  Virginia  for 
recidence. 

As  I  eiipress  my  regret  at  the  departure  of 
Steve  Rice  from  the  Senate.  I  think  It  is 
appropriate  to  add  we  are  further  indebted 
to  him  for  the  development  of  an  excellent 
staff  and  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  reccmmended  the  promotion  of  Ur. 
John  H.  Simms  to  succeed  him  as  leglslatlva 
counsel.  3«Ir.  Simms  also  enjoys  the  con2- 
de.'^ce  cf  the  Senate,  and  I  endorse  th*» 
recommencation. 


■s. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P   KEM 


ovmi 


nt  THK  BESATT  OF  TH«  UKTTED  STATES 

jBtsrddy.  Setttrmber  23  degislattvf  day 
of  trtie9.  Sfptrmber  22 •.  J 950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoui  an  address  enutled 
-The  Vamshin«  Amoieuk"  which  I  made 
before  the  lUnsas  City  Real  EsUte  Board 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  September  22. 
1950 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  addrt?ss 
was  ordered,  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rxcord. 

as  follows 

Ur  PrHldHit.  my  trlendi  of  tbe  Kansas 
City  HmU  BMaM  Board.  Udlcs  and  gentlc- 
iDen.  It's  ffor>d  to  be  witb  you  again. 

I  eot^nktulAt*  tbe  mambcrs  ot  tb«  Kan- 

■•  OKf  ibal  buu  Board  on  four  booMt. 

fcrthilgkt  ataatfjOi  taclalatloa  afl«ctin«  yoxir 
bii«tn«H  asd  tiM  property  cimer<  you  r«i>- 
reeent.  I  aare  observed  that  you.  tJirovigh 
your  national  l>oard.  ssy  what  you  mean  i.Dd 
■Man  what  you  say.  Tou  hare  tbe  cour.ii^ 
to  stand  up  and  ficbt  for  wbat  joxi  tblnk  la 
rignt.     I  aaiute  you  for  It. 

IB  eootrast  there  u  the  Chamber  of  Ccm- 
SMroa  of  tbt  Dnlted  Stale*.  It  holds  annual 
BaatiogB  ODC*  a  year  and  committee 
mcettngs  at  frequent  intcrrals.  The  mem- 
bers paas  reaoluuons  ezprcaalng  their  fa.th 
In  tba  AflMTtcan  vajr  of  life.  They  ahudcier 
at  the  naaae  ot  Karl  Marx,  as  they  ought  to 
4e;  ttary  talk  ecoooiy  and  promote  Govern - 
BMBt  apwHtlng.  siKh  as  the  point  4  prugram. 

Tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  carrlM  on  large 
operaUo2ui  In  Waabm^on.  It  has  a  p-ald 
staff  there  which  finds  It  easier  to  coilalK)- 
rate  with  those  in  power  in  Ooremment  than 
to  carry  out  the  political  ideals  of  most  of 
ttair  dOee  paying  members. 

iknbars  at  the  Chamber  frequently  Tlslt 
Capttol  Hill.  Tliey  urge  with  great  InsLft- 
•nce  and  plauMblUty  that  this  reon^anira- 
tkm  plan  must  be  diaapproved  in  the  Con- 
or that  Senate  cr  House  bill  mtut  t>e 
1— aa  in  the  intarwt  of  free  entcT- 


Mg-boatncas  men  talk  freeljr  enough 
In  Washington  mostly  off  the  record.  Their 
attitude  seems  to  be  "Let's  you  and  him  ht.ve 
a  big  fight."  In  their  own  States  and  dis- 
trlcu — with  a  few  notable  exceptions — ttiey 
have  no  part  in  pcUtlcal  organUatlon  and 
•een  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  publlL:y 
oo  what  they  call  a  poliucal  matter.  Wl.en 
crMplng  soctaham  is  storming  their  earn  p. 
except  for  occasional  tripe  to  W^hinKtoo. 
they  lie  quietly  and  peacefully  in  their  tents. 
While  the  labor  unions  have  their  polmcal- 
actlon  oommlttcea  working  in  tha  townsh  ps. 
wards,  and  precincts  erery  day  m  the  year— 
as  they  bare  a  perfect  right  to  do— tbeee 
buaincasmen  avoid  political  ducuAsloas  as 
the  plague.  Soma  of  them  even  strut  iind 
cackle  every  ttBM  a  New  Deal  bureawrat 
comes  around. 

Naturally  Meml>erB  ot  Congreea  underst^ind 
the  sttuatloo.  Kobody  In  Washington  is 
fooled— least  of  all  the  administration  or 
the  Congress.  I  o!Irr  the  opinion  that  the 
influence  of  this  buUness  organization  will 
continue  to  decline  so  long  aa  lU  memlieni 
fall  to  fight  openly  and  aggresalvely  for  the 
they  profess  to  believe  in.  and  the 
fata  awaits  any  i<ther  btislnsas  frroup 
tlut  follows  a  atmtlar  p«:icy  of  supine  to- 
dliterence. 


This  reminds  me  that  lately  In  Washing- 
ton, some  people  have  bad  the  misfortune  to 
say  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  Per- 
haps many  of  us  would  do  well  to  follow 
more  doeely  the  example  of  the  Ute  Calvin 
CooUdge.  who  once  remarked.  "I  dent  recall 
«v«r  getting  into  trouble  for  aomethlng  I 
dldnt  say  ■•  This  U  particularly  good  AMce 
U  the  subject  mvolved  U  the  Unltec'  States 
Mar:ne   Corps. 

There  Is  the  story  of  how  a  famous  preacher 
lost  his  flrst  Job.  This  minister  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  moonshine  district  of  east- 
ern Kentucky. 

His  flrst  sermon  was  a  distinct  success.  He 
was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  deacons.  The  blessing  was  said, 
■varythmg  went  flne  for  a  while.  The  fa- 
mous minister  years  later  told  what  hap- 
pened. "The  deacon  said;  "Have  some  corn, 
brother  Smith."  and  I  passed  my  glass  In- 
stead of  my  plate." 

L    WX    SHOt-LD    WOT    THROW    AWAY    SOMrTHINO 

THAT  HAS  sravro  trs  vrar  well  inditd 

I     grew     up     In     Macon.     In     the     northern 

part  of  Missouri.  I  remember  when  Colonel 
Blees.  who  had  inherited  a  fortune  from  his 
father  in  Germany,  brought  the  first  auto- 
mobile  to  Macon,   a   Studebaker  electric.     1 

remember  when  Captain  F .  who  lived 

on  a  pension  broke  hU  back  pulling  up  a 
tiu-nlp  in  his  garden.  It  was  a  pleasant  town, 
on  the  whole;  neither  better  nor  worse  I 
suppose  than  thousands  of  other  towns  like 
it  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

I  know  from  personal  observation  and 
experience  that  the  United  States  is  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  in.  a  better  place  for  grown 
people,  and  a  better  place  for  children  than 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Yes.  I  can  remember  those  good  old  days 
of  the  turn  of  the  century  very  well  Indeed, 
and  I  say  anyone  who  would  trade  1950  for 
19C0  would  trade  a  Cadillac  for  a  handcar. 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  great  mass 
of  Amcncaru  lead  healihier.  fuller,  happier, 
lives  than  they  d.d  50  years  ago.  I  say  this 
abruptly  so  that  no  one  will  think  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who  casts  an  undeserved 
aura  of  glamour  and  respectability  over  the 
past. 

Disraeli  said.  "I  am  a  radical  because  I 
want  to  eradicate  that  which  Is  bad:  I  am 
a  conservative  because  I  want  to  conserve 
that  which  is  good." 

In  the  process  of  chanj^e  that  Is  going  on 
beicre  our  eyes.  God  permit  that  we  may  re- 
tain that  which  is  good,  and  discard  that 
which  Is  bad. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  in  this  proc- 
ess of  change,  we  are  not  about  to  commit 
the  foJly  of  throwing  away  something  that 
has  served  us  very  well  indeed. 

Wbat  has  made  possible  these  gains  in  the 
material  well-being  of  our  people?  No  one 
Will  hesitate  over  the  answer.  It  is  due  to 
the  mass  prixluciton  and  distribution  of 
quantities  of  useful  goods. 

What  has  made  this  development  possible? 
It  is  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
that  has  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
Constitution  which  you  have  set  aside  this 
day  to  honor. 

Sixty  years  ago.  someone  a-«ked  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  -St.  James's  "Dr.  Lowell,  how  long 
wUl  the  American  Republic  endure?  '  Lowell 
responded.  "As  long  as  the  ideals  of  the  men 
who  made  It  continue  di^mlnant." 

ThJise  who  made  tlie  Krpubllc  were  inde- 
pendent, straight -thinking  Americans,  who 
valued  self-reliance,  diligence,  and  thrilt. 
Above  all.  they  entertained  a  healthy  distrust 
of  loo  much  goTcrnment.  The  qae^^tion  I 
wish  to  dlacuas  with  ycu  toduy  is  whether 
this  kind  of  American  shall  be  allowed  to 


Uke    his    place    with    lo— the    poor    Indian. 
Shall  we  call  him  a  vanishing  American? 
n.  sxcumrrT  cannot  b«  attainei'  bt  a 
COVnNMINT  rOEMULA 

Today  we  find  our  people  turrlng  more 
and  more  to  government— largely  t )  the  Fed- 
eral Government — for  hundreds  oi  different 
types  of  asslsunce.  They  have  bee  i  lured  by 
the  promises  of  something  for  nothing  by 
Washington  bureaucrats  who.  in  their  lust 
for  power,  gladly  promise  what  is  not  theirs 
to  give.  Today,  nearly  26,000.000  I  idlvldmls 
receive  regular  Government  chec  cs — or  al- 
most half  as  many  as  the  total  i.uml>er  of 
persons  employed  in  this  country. 

A  former  Congressman  from  nilnois  tells 
this  story  to  show  that  we  are  becoming  less 
responsible. 

A  very  strait-laced  lady  of  the  Did  school 
was  approached  by  her  maid,  who  said  that 
she  would  have  to  quit.  Her  employer  asked 
why.  and  the  maid  sobbed  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  baby. 

The  lady  replied  sternly,  "I  do  not  con- 
done this  sort  of  thing,  but  neither  am  I  go- 
ing to  condemn  you.  As  a  Chrlstim  woman 
I  conceive  It  my  duty  to  help  you  in  your 
hour  of  trouble.  You  keep  on  wo -king  here 
and  when  your  baby  is  born  I  will  adopt  U. 

You  Win  be  saved  from  shame." 

The  lady  was  as  good  as  her  wo'd.  But  a 
year  later  the  maid  came  to  her  igaln.  say- 
ing she  would  have  to  quit  ljecauj.e  she  was 
going  to  have  another  baby. 

"This  is  shocitlng."  said  the  Udy.  "But 
I  am  not  going  to  sit  In  Judgmer  t  on  you. 
Nor  will  I  let  you  be  held  up  to  sh.ime.  You 
stay  on  here  and  hare  this  second  baby  and 
I  will  adopt  it.  too." 

The  next  year  the  maid  approtiched  her 
once  more,  again  saying  that  she  was  going 
to  quit. 

"Good  heavens."  cried  the.  lady,  "not  an- 
other baby? " 

"No,  not  this  time."  the  maid  replied.  "I 
liked  working  here  when  there  was  Just  you 
and  the  mister.  But  I  ain't  goln?  to  work 
for  a  family  that  has  two  children" 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "We  never  miss  the 
water  until  the  well  runs  dry." 

Well,  the  truth  is,  our  own  w.?ll  Is  Just 
about  dry.  We've  continued  to  arlme  the 
pump— prime  the  pump— and  the  bucket 
still  comes  up  full — but  our  hea.-y  spend- 
ers in  Washington  haven't  bothered— or 
dared — to  look  into  the  well  to  find  out  how 
much  Is  left. 

We  ail  desire  security.  But  not  once  in 
the  history  of  tht  world  has  secuity  been 
attained  by  a  government  formuia.  Secu- 
rity cannot  t>e  achieved  by  the  simple  method 
of  having  the  earnings  of  the  people  spent, 
not  by  themselves,  but  by  a  sjiendthrift 
bureaucracy. 

Once  the  people  surrender  theii-  initatlve 
to  the  Government,  once  they  agr>e  to  turn 
over  their  liberties  to  Washingtun  in  ex- 
change tor  hand-outs,  then  ue  will  no  longer 
have  the  kind  of  Government  on  vhich  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

We  have  not  outgrown  the  Sern:on  on  the 
Mount  in  our  spiritual  progress.  We  have 
n-".  out/iown  In  our  political  life  the  wisdom 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Righu. 

Several  years  ago.  a  benevolent  citizen  of 
Seattle.  W.ash..  provided  in  his  w:ll  a  fund, 
the  income  from  which  is  used  f:>r  feeding 
the  ducks  on  a  nearby  lake.  Each  day  these 
ducks  receive  their  hand-outs  of  grain 
Now  It  seems  that  they  have  becon.e  so  satis- 
fled  with  their  social  and  econ(>mlc  well- 
being  that  they  have  almost  lost  the  p<jwer 
to  tly  with  tbe  wings  that  God  |:ave  them. 
They  sit  huddled  i  bout  in  the  qi.let  waters 
of  the  lake  from  one  feeding  to  another 
waiting  for  the  next  distributlcn  of  free 
grain  Zraa't  Hjlman.  of  Seattle,  a  former 
preaMeat  of  tl>e  American  Our  Association. 


relates  this  story  as  a  warning  that  we  can- 
not buKd  a  strong  and  euduring  America  by 
turning  cur  citizens  into  "sitting  ducks.  " 

ni     DL1ING    WAS   ot   PEACE,   THI   DEI\-E   rOt   THK 
HA.S-D-Ctrx    STATE   CONTINUES    UNA&ATXD 

Nevertheless,  a  drive  has  been  under  way  In 
this  country  for  nearly  a  fifth  cf  a  century 
for  bigger  and  bigger  government  by  fewer 
and  fewer  people.  In  order  to  pufh  more  and 
more    pfople    around 

The  drive  did  not  slacken  during  the  la^t 
great  war.  It  moved  right  ahead,  and  after 
tbe  war  was  over,  those  who  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  hand-out  state  f-^ught  bit- 
terly against  eUmlnailng  the  police-state 
wartime  controls 

Now  again — traelcaily  «o  soon  acMn — we 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  war.  UrJortu- 
nately,  certain  controls  are  necessary  in  war- 
time. 

But  there  are  thoee  who  would  use  the 
Korean  war — or  any  other  war  that  may  oc- 
cur, God  forbid — as  a  smokescreen  behind 
which  to  shelve  constitutional  government 
for  once  and  for  all.  and  to  erect  a  socialist 
government   In  Its  stead. 

Once  that  Is  done,  we  are  well  on  the  road 
to  communism.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  John  Strachey.  the  present 
British  minister  of  war,  has  said:  Like  all 
Socialists.  I  believe  that  the  Socialist  s.  ciety 
•TcdTes.  In  time.  Ictj  the  Communist  so- 
ciety." Those  were  tlie  words  of  the  pres- 
ent Socialist  Minister  of  War  In  Britain. 

The  Brltuh  Socialists  have  not  hesitated 
to  go  ahead  with  their  plans  tt^  socialize  what 
remains  of  the  free  eccnomy  there.  Including 
the  iron  and  steel  U.clustry.  Under  the  Mar- 
Shall  plan,  the  American  ta.xpayer  will  un- 
derwrite the  operation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Government  planners 
in  this  country  are  itching  to  take  over  the 
American  iron  and  steel  industry.  They 
must  not  be  permitted  to  tise  war  as  an  ex- 
ctise. 

IT.    KOaCAN    WAS    MtTST    HAVI    PRlOErTT,    ELT    WT 
SHOtnj)  If  or  ICMOBE   THE  THUAT  TO   OUH  IN- 
STiTunoKs  raoM   wrrHii* 
First    priority    must    go    to    matters    con- 
nected with  the  Korean  war — and  God  grant 
that  It  may  be  only  that:     But  we  must  net 
forget  that  the  fight  against  totalitarianism 
Is  world-wide.     It  is  far  from  being  a  strictly 
military   problem — and   we   are   faced    with 
threats  from  within  as  well  as  from  without, 

T.    COKGSX^yS  IfCBT  NOT  CITX  KUWIIISIIT  A  KLANK 
CHECK    SND    A    BUBBXX    STAMP 

There  are  thoee  who,  in  wartime,  say  Con- 
gress must  surrender  subetantialiy  all  cf  its 
powers  to  the  f»residei-.t,  that  is,  give  him  a 
rubber  stamp,  a  blank  check,  and  all  the 
red  Ink  that  he  wants. 

This  is  virtually  what  occvirred  during 
World  War  II.  Too  many  lump  stim  appro- 
priations were  approved  with  only  the  slight- 
est notion  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  to  be  used.  The  result,  waste,  extrav- 
agance, graft,  and  a  much  larger  national 
debt  than  would  otherwise  have  resulted. 

Even  more  tragic  was  the  complete  svir- 
render  by  Congress  of  its  fimctlons  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  Constitution  provides  that:  "He  (the 
President )  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  shall  conci;r." 

During  World  War  11,  a  Chief  Executive 
cf  the  United  States  entered  Into  far-reach- 
ing agreements  with  repi^esentativea  of 
powerful  foreign  nations.  Including  the  So- 
Tlet  Union,  at  Teheran  and  Yalta.  His  suc- 
cessor entered  into  equally  far-reaching 
agreements  with  foreign  representatives  in- 
cluding Joseph  Stalin,  at  Potsdam. 

The  calamitous  Yalta  deal — which  sold 
China  down  the  river  to  the  Reds — was  made 
In  secret.     The  advice  of  the  Senate  was  not 


obtained — and  apparently  not  desired.  And 
the  world-shaking  agreements  made  at  Yalta, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  made  at  Teliran,  were 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  even  submitted 
to  it.  Today,  more  than  5  years  after  the 
Yalta  com'erence.  we  still  dcn't  know  ex- 
actly what  took  place  at  Yalta 

At  Potsdam.  In  Aueust  1945.  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  White  House  followed  the 
example  set  by  his  predecessor.  The  nego- 
tiations at  Potsdam  were  conducted  for  the 
meet  part  in  secret.  Tae  Senate  played  no 
part.  The  agreements  made  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Certainly  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  f  jret^n 
relations  was  concerned,  during  World  W.  r 
II  ours  was  a  Government  by  men  and  not 
by  Constitution. 

And  to  use  a  time -honored  phrase,  the  re- 
sults speak  for  themselves  Instead  cf 
achieving  lasting  peace,  we  tr.d  ■,t;.-i,el'.  es  m 
erenter  da.nger  than  ever  bef- re  i::  h:5t.  'V. 
This  Is  largely  the  result  of  Govenunent  by 
guess    and    Intuuion    instead    of    by    the 

Constitution. 

VI.   AXZ   WX  RXriATING  OTk   UISTAXkS   OF  WTORLO 

Nevertheless,  we  apparently  are  reluctant 
to  learn  from  experience  The  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea  fcund  us  making  the  same 
tragic  mistakes 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  consider 
what  occurred  when  the  President  ordered 
cur  forces  into  Korea  on  Jui.e  27.  As  you 
may  recall  neither  branch  of  the  Congress 
was  consulted  The  nrst  the  Membe.-s  of  the 
Senate  knew  of  it  was  when  the  President 
made  available  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
copy  cf  a  press  release  issued  from  the 
White  House 

I  then  raised  tlie  question  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  the  President  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  to  declare 
war.  The  answer  was  the  pretense  that  our 
pe.rticlpailon  in  Korea  was  only  a  police 
action.  We  knew  differently  now.  It  is 
war— full-scale,  bloody,  appalling  war. 

The  Co.istitution  provides;  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power      •      •      •     to  declare  war." 

Yet  as  of  this  date,  3  months  after  the 
President  ordered  our  troops  into  Korea,  the 
Congress  has  net  passed  a  resolution  recog- 
nizing what  must  be  apparent  to  every  citi- 
zen— that  a  state  of  war  exists. 

VII.    THE   EOLX  OF   THE   CONGRESS 

I  hope  that  during  the  monttis  ahead  Con- 
gress will  resume  its  constitutional  func- 
tions. There  must  be  no  further  surrender 
of  them  to  the  White  House.  Ycu  may  ask: 
Just  what  do  you  think  Congress  should  do? 
Specifically,  Congress  should  take  these 
steps: 

First,  not  one  dollar  should  L^  spared  that 
Is  necessary  to  pro^nde  the  American  soldier 
with  every  item  of  equipment  he  needs. 
Congress  will  make  those  funds  available.  I 
shall  support  the  appropriations  Just  as  I 
have  supported  every  appropriation  for  cur 
national  defense  since  you  sent  me  to  Wash- 
ington. But  I  shall  'n^xst  that  the  Congress 
exercise  Its  constitutional  authority  to  say 
hew  those  funds  shall  be  spent. 

Second.  Congress,  and  particularly  th« 
Senate,  should  reaffirm  its  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations.  There  must 
be  no  more  undeclared  wars,  no  more  secret 
agreements  selling  cur  allies  down  the  river. 
Never  again  must  we  permit  our  diplomats  to 
lose  what  our  flthimg  men  have  won. 

Finally,  th";  Concress  should  scrutinize 
each  presidential  request  tor  powers  to  im- 
pose controls  and  regulations.  Congress 
should  giant  only  those  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  The  har.d-out  state  must 
not  be  allowed  to  ride  in  en  the  coattalls  of 
the  god  of  war. 

To  talk  this  way  may  m«'an  that  I  am  ore 
of  the  vanishing  Americjns.  If  so,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  race. 


Vishasky  Sect  Rnalts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

CF  ii.LrN:";is 

IN  lirs  KDUSZ  OF  PJPP.ES!:vr.\TI\'Eo 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Jour- 
nal: 

VisHiNSKT  Sees  Results 

Andrei  Y  VL«ihln5,ky.  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. Is  killing  two  birds  w:th  one  stor.e  by 
attending  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. He  is  not  only  providing  direct 
service  for  his  government  in  the  United 
Nations  but  he  Is  also  getting  first-hand 
information     on     the     rcEUlts     of     Moscow's 

blunder  m  calling  for  the  North  Korean 
aggression. 

If  V'lshlnsky  were  bac>i  in  M'iscow  he  would 
have  to  take  the  reports  as  canned  and  written 
by  him  by  Russian  representatives  here.  No 
one  knows  whether  the  Soviet  Politburo  was 
surprised  or  not  when  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  jumped  to  the  defense  cf 
South  Korea.  A  6')Cd  guess  is  that  a  speedy 
victory  was  expected  without  any  interven- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  intervention,  the 
Korean  affair  touched  off  a  rearmament  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  similar  to  that 
launched  10  years  ap  -  after  Hitler  marched 
into  Poland.  United  States  industrial  power 
is  one  thing  the  Russians  ao  not  underesti- 
mate Vishlnsky  can  read  and  see  the  ac- 
tivity in  this  country  that  Moscow  stirred  up. 

Boycotting  the  United  Nations  was  the 
first  biunder  made  by  Mofe'^-  w  No  Russian 
delegate  was  present  to  halt  the  United  Na- 
tions from  opposing  with  arms  the  North 
Korean  aggression.  The  second  blunder  was 
ordering  the  aggression,  and  the  third  blun- 
der was  setting  the  United  States  defense 
Into  action. 

While  Vlshinsky  is  here  he  may  read  of  the 
crushing  of  the  North  Korean  Army  whose 
fate  now  seems  sealed  unles.=  new  forces  from 
outside  Korea  come  to  the  rescue. 

Whether  Russia  will  be  much  concerned 
about  the  North  Korean  defeat  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Korean  affair  may  have  been 
planned  a*  a  starter  of  several  attacks  which 
may  now  be  held  back. 

The  Korean  war  Ls  not  yet  over.  There 
will  be  more  bloody  battles  but  eventually 
the  North  Korean  Army  will  be  cut  up  or 
captured.  Russia  will  not  only  have  suffered 
defeat  but  will  have  put  the  United  States 
on  guard  with  a  big  preparedness  program. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacahon  Will  Be  an 
Investment  in  the  Training  of  Youth  To 
SoItc  the  Complex  Problems  of  the 
Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  EUIOTT 

OK   .*LAE.\>IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPREStNTATTTES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  the  first,  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  I  called  the  attention  cf 
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the  House  to  the  fact  that  ve  had  failed 
to  pass  legisUUon  proTkling  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  urged  my  col- 
of  the  House  that  we  pass  this 
in  before  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
flnlalMd  iU  work. 
Now.  as  the  secood  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  OoDgress  comes  to  a  close.  I 
rrirard  our  failure  to  pass  Federal  ai<l  for 
education  lefrislation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  of  this  Congress  to  re- 
•pood  lo  an  ever  growing  domestic  need. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Eighty -sec- 
ond Congress  will  make  a  determined  ef- 


fort to  provide  aid  for  our  schools,  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  less 
wealthy  States  may  have  an  educational 
opporturutj*  equal  to  that  of  our  national 
average. 

We  have  overcome  all  obstacles  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  the  SUtes.  local 
communities,  and  Individuals,  in  the 
fleld.s  of  housin.e.  hospitals,  roads,  munic- 
iyitil  planning  public  health,  guarantee 
of  bank  deposits,  and  others. 

Yet.  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
In  the  field  of  educational  opportunity 
we  have  failed  to  respond. 


Federal  aid  to  education  wi  1  mark  a 
great  milestone  in  Americas  progress. 
It  will  be  a  tangible  expression  of  our 
belief  In  our  future,  of  our  ^willingness 
to  sacrifice  that  our  young  folks  may  bet- 
ter prepare  themselves  to  .solve  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  the  future,  which  undoubtedly 
will  grow  more  complex  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

Under  permission  granted.  I  insert  an 
article  from  the  Monday.  Jenuary  9. 
1950.  issue  of  the  New  York  Tunes  en- 
titled "Statistics  of  the  Sutes  on  School 
Teaching  and  Operating": 


Lobbying 


STATiSTica  or  th«  Stat««  on  School  Teaching  and  CpiaATiNo 
Tilt  prwcnt  st*tu>  of  tocal  teacbiiig  staff,  emprsency  teacher*,   teachers'  salaries,  range  ot  salaries  and  operating  expendltuics  for  ele- 
mentary and  woondary  schools,  as  repotted  throughout  the  Nation  is  as  follows: 
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EXI-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rrw!«-?TT,vANiA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REI^RESEST AT l\E3 

Satu'day.  Snyteinber  23,  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wii>h 
to  direct  the  attention  cf  al;  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hou.se  to  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  tie  new^:paper. 
Labor.  The  article  is  headed  "Register 
and  vote — Bis?  lobbrists  gang  up  on 
men  wiio  stood  by  ipciple — Piopa&axida 
camimi^a  &*!.iiuLu>i  Blcuanaa  illostrales 
drive  to  elect  rejicuGa,.Lry  Congress." 
It  follows: 

c;  \'Tv  Who  Sttnos  ft  Pyr>T^E— P»ci»a- 
c.^.N'  '.  rwPAjcTt  AcATirrr  BrrHAw.».w  iLLrs- 
Ts.  \    -     :  r.:-.T  To  Eltct  Rr.^cTiONA«T  Con- 

(Bj  Albert  H   Jenktr.s) 

It  takes  spocial  eourage  nowadays  Tor  a 
Biember  of  Coagnm  to  stand  bv  ttie  people 
and  defy  selfish  Interesis.  A:ijr  SeiLatar  or 
Cotigrfiaaman  vlio  doe£  so  luiows  that  an 
unprecedented  flood  ol  propaganda  Till  be 
turned  against  turn  tiie  next  time  he  \s  up 
for  reelection. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Cou^'es  sr.-.a  n 
Fmjlnx.  Bothsmsn  progressive  Pei::iiy'.vj.;.U 
DMnorrat. 

Ifevl:.  a  year  ago.  the  He  use  gave  Bcchas- 
AK  a  mandate  a£  chairman  of  the  Lobby 
In wt lasting  Committee.  Ttiat  mandate  was 
to  uncover  the  facts  about  powerful  lobby 
and  propaganda  organizations,  and  to  re<mn- 
wajn  to  make  them  rtglater  with  Con- 
tell  who  pays  them,  how  much,  and 
wbat  they  do  for  the  m-^ney. 

BT::cH.\^I.^;T  Is  a  conrteous  gnrTlem^.r.  In 
his  committe  he£r;ii^s.  he  lesnpd  ""-tT  ^^ck- 
ward  to  be  fair.  1>\nreh  swrw  Ref\:bl!ran 
members  of  thr  romir.lttcv  wrrt-  "ften  In- 
suiting  to  him  h^  neTrr  lopt  h;s  temprr. 
Wntrhlng  how  things  wi-r^  e>ntn«r  5>r>Tr!^  of 
Btchanans  House  n^'.Ua|ni*r  thnug^' — «t 
first — that  he  was  betnf  too  soft  with  the 
hard-txDlled   lobbyists. 

OUT  TO  CaCdTY    Hikf 

As  Ibt  hta.-iu^^  coiUiUiHxl.  bowt  ver.  it  be- 
came liear  mai  hvcHkntM  v*^  pursuiii^  aad 
revealing  liie  lacu  wil^krii  it^j.-  or  t^\^jr. 
His  quun  bui  p«.\n>i«(.C':.c  oieUioda  proved 
aenaiy 

Tii^  tj^t  iobiiyisi.-..  and  ti:e  powerful  iiiter- 
estii  buck  oi  ihetn.  did  uoi  like  ii.  They  s£t 
out  to  crucify  the  Pennsylvania  r.  •igrp^.vn-.an 
In  the  election  which  eiids  next  >ij\enit>er  7. 

Not  all  thcir  propagauda  guiis  are  Sriug 
yei.  but  here  is  some  of  the  shootiii^  atrainst 
Blcua.na^  so  far — in  his  home  district. 

A  lIDlCOtXKKi  Lit 

The  PennKTlvani.t  MunuTarturers'  Aaaocia- 
ttOB   mailed    ti>    drueeii^ts    mikI   other   small- 

binttne*:?  m.-n  «  pr^ioaeana  i  "plc^"  entitied: 
"H'  THiKAN  Voted  Aeain^t  Small  Bvi&iness." 

That  IS  ndiv-uously  fais<\  as  any  cios^'  ob- 
server of  Conere&s  knows.  Marei>ver  the 
Peniisylvanta  Manuf  Jicturcrs  Asaocuition 
dominated  by  blc  and  morutplisUi'  steei  cur- 
poniti  115  WTjUid  iiave  U  JdJjr  appiauded  Bv- 
cHANAM  If  bf  really  tiad  vuit.xl  ag.'.uisc  small 
ou5int'.>3. 

A  barrag'"  o.'  p>*:  crrds  and  oth«r  pr'.jpa- 
gaiida  «gaiust  Buckamak  Is  being  sent  to  Lhe 
vot«-n>  oi  Ins  disu.ct  by  the  OOi'  S^^te 
and  ciiuiuy  ct.>tnmitietfs.  This  prupagauda  la 
ol  Uie  .s4LUi«  aru^kd  ma  that  i^.^  cy  Uie  power- 
tru&t  k^by,  medical  l«>i>oy.  a '.id  real-eitUte 


I'^bby.  which  are  also  floodinc  the  malls  with 
rkious  Ues  acalnst  ^TcnaitAif 

The  medical  lobby  is  also  kaown  a«  Xhm 
onnntBed  doctors  Its  o^cial  nanae  is  the 
American  Me<i:cal  Afsociatlon. 

Now  thl«  n^.edtcal  k*>by  i*  s^ndtne  to  doc- 
tm.  dentlEts,  ntirs"^,  dmgflEta  and  others 
:r.  his  dirtrtct  a  flood  of  prc>pa^and&  a^inst 

Brr-HANA?*        Why' 

Because  the  or=ranl7»d  doctors  fear  the 
Burhanan  probe  will  get  around  Ui  their 
h'!sr  lobby  and  p«-op»wr»da  campaien  acainst 
Prt  sid'»nt  TYum.^n"?  health  Jnsirranc**  till  ard 
nth^T  measures  desiened  u  furnish  idequate 
rneJiCil  »ervK^  ir  tne  American  pe«  pie  at  a 
pric«  th^y  can  pav 

ECrStl^-T  S££KS  3F-.TNGE 

O'-i  Oct  jiicr  15 — a^:out  3  week-s  before  elec- 
tion day — <joe  o<  Uk  biggest  pro;>*^fena»  guns 
Will  open  t.re  agaiiut  Buchanan;  hi  ii:s  ciij- 
trxri.  ThUi  big  gun  m,  t-ie  6c-i»iled  Coaim;;- 
lee  lor  Const  it  utionai  G^v«_rani£m.  h&i-ied 
by  KdwanI  A.  Buntely. 

As  labcr  reported.  Rumely  repo^-.ooiy  .-e- 
lused  to  teii  tn«  Baciuuijui  committee  wiiere 
the  CX;G  anc  omer  irazicnes  i  his  supex- 
iooby  gel  ih»:  b.g  niaiiey  wiucii  eoaoles  ti-^rn 
lu  carry  tn  tliCT  vast  and  oonanu:,u.s  re^-.c- 
ticijiry  pfupa^auaa  campai^ai.  }\jf  ihus 
jieiyiag  ine  ooium.ite*  Kan  e. v  via.^  tiUid  lor 
C'  :.'■::;■  :  C<jiit,rta»&.  o^g  Luay  0*  ieiil  lo 
Jaii.  So  Ruu>ely  and  tiie  weaiiiiy  ni*n  back 
oi  h  m  are  out  il  get  rt.ei:  :c  on  EvtH.^K/ut. 

AFTEa  ot:-i^  cowccessmcn 

It  1-  nc  accirfrrt  that  all  the^se  and  oih^r 
p—'xc-fv.^  lobbies  g.inOTd  up  T-"  po\ir  prcTva- 
rr. Ti-  :.:•-.. nst  FrrH.'n.^N-  -.nto  his  dtftrict. 
The  IZ'iUrv  rTTnTT.'-tt rt-'s  pr-:be  revt»«.!ed  rioee 
tie?  t-tw^er.  'h?^e  leact'.^r.ir^'  \'  bbr  cr^n- 
Izatinn?   sr.ri  rr. "'.rr  m.^ys  rh"y  w  Tk  t»Tf^'her. 

They  if  ^ut  t  ^t  many  rthrr  M^rrbrrs 
of  CoTiHTe55  in  aoldltinn  tr  Bm?AHAN  snd  to 
elect  a  Se-.^ate  and  Ho'O^e  wiirh  wil!  betray 
the  pe<^'.e. 

But  the  people  srd  particularly  th»  wortc- 
er^.  CTin  keep  BmiA?».AN  ?nd  Their  other 
Trtend?  in  C^npr^^-  by  recistermg  «r>d  by 
voting  on  N'..>T^TT«beT  T. 


SeajUor  Lacas 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  MmaxniA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THK   L'KTTED  STATES 

Satm-dai/,  S^fit<:mbeT  22  llegulativc  day 
oj  Frtdap,  St 'Member  22  ' .  19S6 

f,ir.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cansent  to  include  m  the 
AppeodiJi  of  ihc  RiccAD  a  stAt«incBl  pre- 
pared by  me. 

There  beia?  no  objecLKm.  the  state- 
ment vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fclkru-s : 

Mr.  President,  r.bout  daylight  Saturday 
xnoriiia^.  Septen:ber  22.  the  rruijo:"lty  leader 
L.1  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lucas,  delivered  a  notatie 
speech  belike  the  Senate.  It  wa^  able  a.nd 
ccurace-ous.  He  saic!  he  Intended  tc  vote  to 
c\erride  the  Presict-n:  s  veto  of  the  so-called 
McCarran  anti-Communist  bill,  la  giving 
hLs  reoi-ons,  he  del;'vered,  In  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  best  speeches  made  en  eith2r  side 
of  this  question. 

I  have  been  ass-xiated  fcx  a  long  time 
with  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senr.te;  and 
we  have  diJcred  on  many  matters  of  public 
policy  But  disagreeing  as  I  have  with  many 
or  hib  v_t:s.  I  have  tsen  Impressed  with  the 


fmct  that  be  has  performed  hia  duoes  as 
majority  leader  In  an  able  «ad  bonombie 
fashKm.  Hs  task  has  been  a  dlttcult  one. 
The  Democratic  Members  at  like  Se:-iats 
have  l)een  sharply  dlrtded  on  priitctples  of 
p^reninaent.  but  Sen, iter  Lucas  haa  been  lair 
to  a  J  Members  Never  haw  I  known  him  to 
use  h!£  eSiclal  poaitioo  to  take  an  unfair  ad- 
Tant^sre  ol  a  coUeague.  Always  has  he  beta 
completely  frank  in  deahr.g  with  tua  associ- 
ates m  ir.e  Deroocratac  Partv. 


fmi  tie  Raiiiana  Beat  [J$J 


EXTENSION  OP  REilARKS 

CF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  WTW  TCTK 
EN   THE   SEXATS  CP   TRK   UNITSD  STATES 

Satttrdc*!,  S'^t^mby  T.l  il*(nslatir-e  day 


cf  Friddi/.  Scrt^'^ibcT  2: 


19C0 


Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent L«=s;je  of  Liberty  maiarin?  carries 
r.n  artic!p  by  Mr  Eu^rem'  Tiliineer  en- 
iine6  "Wii:  the  R'.isskins  B?nt  Vs"-?  This 
article  de>«;rJ>ei  ihe  tack.,.irCiUnd  and  i^:x- 
sonaiiues  of  some  of  the  secret  figures 
woriong  under  Soviet  direcion  in  the 
east«-n  zoi^e  o:  Germany.  It  should  not 
be  a  surprise  that  some  of  these  indi- 
vkluals  were  promment  in  Nsn  Ger- 
many I  need  not  rtress  the  danEer^  in- 
herent in  g::viag  pctver  to  these  Nazis 
%ho.  uTiiier  whatever  banner.  wiH  seek 
only  lo  serve  theu-  own  exKls  and  the  eiKls 
of  a  mmt&TLsuc  aaudemocraCK:  Ger- 
many. I  ask  unanimous  consult  that 
this  article  be  printed  tn  the  Appenduc  of 
the  Recost). 

TTi^re  belns  no  objecti'^n,  the  artirle 
wa5  ordered  to  he  printed  in  ihe  Rrcoaa, 
as  follo«.s; 
WiLi.  TEDE  Russiajss  Bkat  Os? — Trx  AjBwna 

Mat    V.  EiL    L-z    :n    Ct--r   Abilitt    To  Fosa- 

STAU.  TUX  Risao-C'TisMAif  Bloc 

<By   Btwrene   T!llinfer> 

It  was  en  Jaunary  ^C  19«3  Hlt'.er'B 
armies  had  been  decisively  beaten  ?.t  Stalin- 
grad. In  a  szr.z'.l  rc>cni  o*  the  Red  army's 
advance  headquarters,  Jtist  behuid  the  imnt 
lines,  six  hi^h -ranking  German  gererals  and 
cfflcers  awaited  their  Srrt  tnterrrigst'lon. 
Just  taken  prisoner,  they  stin  were  their 
white  coats  and  caps  ever  their  unifTtr.s. 
They  did  not  knew  whut  their  fate  wr^uM  be; 
they  expe:ted  the  wnrst  A!!  c^  thetn  were 
nerrL  J? — cTrrpt    une 

He  was  s  thin  tall  nwr.  nf*r'.y  6  feet  9. 
Hi?  ey^  "^'t!  «nd  h«rd  lirkrd  out  of  a  l«*«n. 
a5he::  f?.r»  whr>»e  '.efr  ride  he.d  an  inTolun- 
tary  twitch  Fe  wm  MaJ  Gen  Dr  Oto 
Kcrfe?  kn(?wn  as  one  of  the  best  brain?  of 
the   Gerrr.an    Gwieral   Staff 

Soviet  Lle'.rtenant  Cnlor.^I  Chnlkcr  h«^n 
the  quest:  7nirg  Suddenly  PTersrr.e  in  the 
little  room.  Germans  as  wel!  as  RTrrFians. 
looked  tip  in  startlesa  rurpr;?e  For  K'^rf^s, 
gazing  str^ht  at  Chuiknv.  was  deciar.ne  tn 
lotJd.  clear  tores:  "It  Is  a  tragecTy  of  wr-'.d 
hlstcry  that  the  twc  greatest  men  '^f  our 
times.  Hitler  and  Stslln.  whi  c*rn  lusly  pur- 
st:e  the  s?.me  g^al.  are  ?i~iit:r.g  rre  ?.ri  -.her, 
Instead  cf  trteing  forre.?  to  flgh*  tc-rether 
against  their  common  enemy,  world  capital- 
ism  " 

AlmoBt  8  years  have  passed  since  that 
m^emoraLle  scene.  Today  the  very  same  Ilr. 
Otto  Korfes  has  his  headquarters  in  cfarcs 
In  the  Orangtrrip  Pa!?.:e  In  the  heart  of  the 
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P»rk  Jn  Potad&m.  former 

ct  Owmi   mUitATUm.     B»  It  cbt«f 

of  Hit  Kxal)«d  Ccntna  AtcMt*  of  th*  So- 

•ad  preXacMtf  by  Um 
fmmct    oMeMm.   la 


tbt 


tte  futort 

or 

Arcturr  ~     OiUy  a  trusted  f« 

to  •atm  Um  M«a  Most  of 
metn  varfclac  -  thw  wtr* 
ct  tb0  Trt*  OcriDAn  Onmmttt— . 
fouadad  ta  Moacov  &:ier  ti^e  OflnMUl  «ol- 
»t  nialitixl  This  ooaaattw— 
of  oa»-ttm*  PiUHtea  gMiaraia.  N&zt 
mad  Itadwn  ot  ICUer'a  Kltt«  Guard 
under  Sonet  fpoDaonhlp  at  tbe  b«t«bt  of 
U^«  war.  vas  a  first  tep  tovard  St«lln'i 
poatw  ttrmtacy  far  Buropt. 

Aftw  Korea.  Um  umcI  ptoe*  vber«  thm  So- 
vlMa  ar*  apt  to  strtk*  U  in  Ocrmany  The 
OoauBOBlrts  win  try  to  take  over  all  of 
Berlin,  and  then  all  of  Germany  A  rttal 
link  In  tM«  plan  U  the  Strang  new  alliance 
of  ei-Kacu  and  OommunlsSa.  a  combination 
ot  0«rman  mUltary  and  adcnUflc  brains 
wttti  8oTtet  aroMd  might. 

TiM  SotMU  launctMd  tb*  Ft««  Gena  - 
ODOualtte*  amooc  UMtr  prtaoaara  of  war.  to 
lay  tiM  grodndwork  for  oonvertlac  Oerman 
mllltarlstt  to  an  old  Idea — the  Idea  ot  cloaa 
eooparatkw  berveen  G«-many  and  Russia, 
that  Ocnaan's  Iron  Chancelor. 
ftnk  ptoiiimnrtwl  soooe  70  vears  aso. 
Um  t^Tw—  vortMd  «*IL  Dr  Otto  Korfes 
ts  Bot  tlM  only  hlgb-nAklnc  German  oOcer 
wbo  has  sal  hiMlBltniHy  andonad  ooiamu- 
alam.  The  rote  whi^  as-Maal  aiUitarisu 
Bov  play  In  the  political,  economic,  and  cxil- 
ttval  life  ot  Ocnaany*  Soalet  sone  is  shown 
by  the  foUowtag  statistics  recently  rerealrd 
by  llii  TtiwTalHim  itf  Iffiiiilfti  iiftrlil  isnsii 
of  the  UaMatf  SMtaa  Ricb  Oooualaston  la 

percent  of  all  minia- 
cabmet  beads,  police 
ehlaCa.  Biayora.  etc  .  In  the  province  of  Meck- 
lenburg are  former  Nazi  oAccrs  and  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Free  Geraian  Coounlttec  The 
eonaspoodlag  flgnras  for  Braadenburg  arc 
for  Saxony.  47  pcreent:  for  T%u- 
39    percent;    for   Baaooy-Anhalt.   61 


Tbe  plan  does  not  end  here  The  so- 
called  people's  poUoe.  Soviet -equipped  and  / 
orfaalasd  aloaf  strictly  military  lines,  u 
the  nucleus  for  a  new  Red  German  army. 
Instead  of  the  swmstlka.  It's  now  the  h.vnmer 
and  sickle  The  saaM  gooae-step.  tbe  same 
Uarlag  bands,  the  sanae  floodlights,  the  same 
torch  parades  All  the  martial  trappings  so 
dear  to  the  German  hearts  hare  been  given 
back  to  them  by  the  Russians. 

Aad  who  are  tbe  chiefs  of  this  BLremlln- 
losplrad  ao-callad  people's  police?  Are  they 
proletarian  CaaaafOBlsuT  Not  at  all.  They 
are  fonncr  Hmxi  oArers.  Prussian  generals, 
as  leader*,  all  of  them  once  members  of  the 
Moscow  Free  German  Committee,  and  later 
-tn<k>ctrmated  m  one  of  the  sr^called  Antifa 
( antl-Paadst  I  schools  In  Sonet  Russia. 
Working  quietly  for  years  on  this  top-secret 
he  SoTlets  have  coneerted  a  tre- 
■nmber  of  fonaar  Baa  mllltaruts 
to  their  cause.  They  have  even  permitted 
them  to  have  their  own  Sovlet-spooeored 
party  In  the  eastern  aone.  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  (It  might  mire  apUy  ba  called 
the  Red  neo-Nazi  Party*  Which  baa  baooBM 
a  rallTing  point  for  fonncr  Naals.  soldiers  at 
the  Wcbnaaeht.  etc  The  party's  oOdal 
4ally  aewapaper.  the  NaUooalxettunK.  speaks 
for  all  farmer  Nazis,  who.  given  the  green 
light,  have  rallied  to  the  Soviet  cause  The 
chief  of  the  NaUonal  Democratic  Parry  u 
Booa  other  than  Or.  Otto  Korfes.  who  al»o 
plays  a  star  role  aa  ooouaander  of  tbe  people's 
police.  Bla  dcpcttea  aad  colleagues  are  all 
grsduates  of  tbe  Antifa  Academy  at  Krasno- 
gorak:  they  all  have  endorsed  the  Bismarck 
policy  and  become  key  figures  m  the  Soviet 


Who  are  theee  ex-Nazis,  whom  the  Rus- 
sians have  entrusted  with  such  hl«h  p«^*l- 
Uoas  in  their  fvMie?  Why  have  they  supped 
out  of  the  shadows  to  suddenly  become  pow- 
erful flgurea  In  Red  Germany? 

Let's  start  with  Otto  Korfes.  Long  before 
BltAar  caaw  to  power.  Korfea  was  one  of  the 
l««dlag  splrtts  of  the  ultrareactlonary  Stahl- 
helm.  In  19M  he  )olned  the  storm  troopers. 
»M>  retAlnlnu  his  rlghly  confidential  posi- 
tion m  the  Potedam  Heeresarchlv.  the  classic 
p^finni»%g  oOce  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
He  left  his  desk  Job  to  become  commander  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Nlnety-flfth  Infantry 
Dlrtaloa  and  was  named  a  major  general  by 
mUer.  who  bestowed  on  him  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  the  Knight's  CYoss. 

Taken  prisoner  at  Stalingrad.  Korfes  Im- 
mediately made  himself  a  favorite  with  the 
Soviets.  Ptor  the  record.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chulkov.  who  Inter- 
rogated Korfes  after  Stalingrad,  is  presently 
supreme  Soviet  commander  In  Berlin,  work- 
ing hand  In  glove  with  the  former  Nazi 
general. 

Korfes  hlnwelf  makes  no  secret  of  his  views. 
Recently  he  declared:  "What  we  Germans 
need  is  a  decision  for  the  east  "  In  a  lecture 
at  the  Soviet  Kulturhaus  In  Berlin  he  called 
Stalin  s  recent  congratulatory  message  to  the 
Eastern  German  Republic  "a  moral  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Germany." 

Korfes'  right-hand  man.  Vlnceni  Mueller, 
chief  cf  staff  of  the  "Peoples  Police."  Is  a 
typical  Nail  general.  He  once  belonged  to 
the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  Hans  von  Schleich- 
er, who  was  assaslnated  on  Hitler's  orders 
during  the  pur^e  cf  June  30.  1934;  whereupon 
Mueller  promptly  rallied  behind  the  Fuehrer. 
A  fanatical  Hitlerite,  by  the  time  war  broke 
out  Mueller  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  In  February  1942 
he  was  responsible  for  brutal  mass  executions 
of  thousands  of  Jews  In  Poland. 

Oddly  enough.  Mueller's  army  chauffeur 
was  condemned  to  25  years  In  prison  by  the 
Russians  after  the  war  because  he  had  driven 
the  general's  car  when  the  Germans  attacked 
the  Soviet-  Union.  But  Mueller  himself  not 
only  was  never  apprehended,  but  enjoys  high 
favor  with  the  Soviet  leaders.  Utterly  de- 
Told  of  scruples,  he  is  today  as  devoted  to 
Stalin  as  he  once  was  to  Hitler. 

Three  other  ex-Nazi  generals.  Arno  von 
Lenskl.  Martin  Lattman.  and  Bernard  Bech- 
ler.  also  belong  to  the  Inner  circle  of  the 
"people's  police"  high  command.  Von  Lenskl. 
turfman  and  cavalry  cfflcer.  looks  like  a  cari- 
cature of  a  monocle-wearing  Prussian  Junk- 
ers— ice  cold,  supercilious.  Insolent.  Like 
Mueller,  and  the  others,  when  he  graduated 
from  the  Antifa  Academy  at  Krasnogorsk  he 
took  the  Antifa  oath:  "I.  a  son  of  the  German 
people,  do  hereby  swear  that  I  will  always  he 
a  fighter  against  fascism  and  that  I  am  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  sacrifice  myself  for  this 
caus«'  May  the  German  people  punish  me 
If  I  ever  be  unfaithful  to  this  oath." 

Martin  Lattman  was  formerly  commander 
of  the  Fourteenth  Nazi  Panaer  Division. 
Martin  Lattman.  also  rabidly  antl-Semltlc. 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Hitler 
Party.  In  a  speech  he  made  on  Joining  the 
Moscow  Free  German  Committee  in  1943.  he 
proclaimed:  "OfBcert  and  soldiers  of  the  Ger- 
man armed  force*,  save  for  the  German  peo- 
ple the  men  of  the  Wehrmacht.  Save  the 
Wehrmachl  for  the  new  Germany  as  an  In- 
strument of  peace." 

When  he  spoke  these  words  on  Russian 
soil  back  In  1042.  no  one  took  particular  no- 
tice, but  today  they  have  a  directive  for  all 
the  Nazi  generals  and  officers  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  Soviets. 

Bernard  Bechler  was  a  major  general  com- 
manding the  Twenty-ninth  Nazi  Motorized 
DiTlalOB.  and  also  won  a  Knight's  Cross.  He 
too  smbraoed  communism  by  way  of  the  Free 
German  Committee.  He  got  his  reward  after 
the  war.  when  the  Ruaslana  appointed  him 
Minister  of  the  Interior  In  Brandenburg.  To- 
day, chief  of  the  "people  s  police"  training 


school  In  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  he  parrots 
his  masters  voice.  Recently  he  told  hU 
pupils:  "Side  by  side  with  the  Soviet  Army 
we  will  drive  the  Anglo-Americans  into  a 
super  Dunkerque  that  will  stop  their  med- 
dling in  Germany  once  and  for  all." 

Of  special  use  to  the  Russians  In  the  work 
of  attracting  former  Nazis  was  Stalin's  amai- 
Ing  statement  made  during  the  last  war, 
even  at  a  time  when  Hitler  was  still  win- 
ning. On  November  6.  1^42.  during  the  war- 
time celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Stalin 
declared:  "We  do  not  pursue  the  aim  of 
destroying  the  entire  organized  military  force 
in  Germany,  for  every  literate  person  knows 
t^at  this  is  not  only  Impossible  •  •  •  but 
also  Inadvisable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  victor." 

Thus  spoke  Stalin  In  the  midst  of  the  war. 
when  the  tide  of  Nazi  victories  was  still  run- 
ning high.  And  today  In  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany  the  former  Wehrmacht  soldiers  are 
being  reminded  of  those  outspoken  state- 
ments in  their  favor.  Along  with  the  cam- 
paign to  woo  thfc  Nazis,  Soviet  propaganda 
now  stirs  up  bitterness  against  the  West. 
The  Germans  are  told  that  the  Western  Allies 
deliberately  bombed  German  cities  during 
the  war  to  kill  German  civilians,  while  the 
Red  Army  never  used  Its  military  against 
civilians. 

The  German  Communist  puppets  obedi- 
ently echo  their  bosses  In  the  Kremlin.  For 
example.  Moscow-trained.  Walter  Ulrlch, 
chief  of  the  German  Communists,  gives  this 
big-hearted  assurance:  "The  question  of  who 
was  a  Nazi  and  who  was  not  a  Nazi  Is  no  long- 
er open  to  discussion.  At  present  only  one 
standard  counts.  Who  Is  a  peace-loving  per- 
son' Who  wants  a  unified  Germany?  We 
do  not  ask  what  party  book  he  used  to  carry, 
or  whether  or  not  he  belonged  to  the  Hitler 
party  " 

The  SED.  the  German  Communist  Party,  In 
an  official  decree,  states:  "We  are  for  cooper- 
ation with  all  German  patriots.  Including 
the  former  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  and 
the  former  officers." 

Now  huge  billboards  In  the  main  sections 
of  the  Soviet  zone  are  emblazoned  with  this 
message:  "We  appeal  to  all  politically  per- 
secuted former  Nazis  to  return.  Every  Ger- 
man who  Is  being  politically  persecuted  In 
west  German  capitalist  zones  should  come 
to  us  and  he  will  be  received  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother." 

Besides  ex-Nazis,  noted  reactionaries,  con- 
servative* and  monarchists  are  now  shaking 
hands  with  the  Kremlins  champions  of  the 
proletariat.  The  moat  fantastic  case  Is  that 
of  Georg  Dertlnger,  foreign  minister  of  the 
Moscow-engineered  eastern  German  Repub- 
lic. Nearly  every  day  his  name  Is  headlined 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  German  Commu- 
nist press. 

But  the  Communist  press  never  mentions 
some  interesting  facts  about  Kerr  Dertinger's 
pa.st  It  forgets  that  he  was  an  ardent  mon- 
archist, a  close  friend  of  Pranz  von  Papen 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  nationalistic 
Stablbelm.  During  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Dertlnger  wrote  editorials  for  the  extreme 
rightist  Der  Tag.  Because  of  his  monarchist 
activities  he  was  refused  membership  in  the 
Nazi  Party,  but  he  maintained  close  relations 
with  the  Hitler  regime.  Goebbels  even  made 
him  editor  of  a  press  service  which  distrib- 
uted dally  hand-outs  to  foreign  newsmen. 

The  Soviets  had  good  reasons  for  giving 
Dertlng?r  such  an  Important  post,  despite 
his  record.  Through  his  first  wife,  of  tbe 
Ton  Derwltz  family,  he  has  excellent  con- 
nections with  the  most  conservative  army 
circles,  and  thus  is  able  to  contact  those  for- 
mer sreneral  staff  members  who  belong  to  the 
pro-Russian  wing.  Through  his  second  wife. 
Baroness  von  Neuensteln.  he  can  reach  In- 
fluential Catholic  circles  In  Bavaria. 

"Black-white-red  Commies"— from  the 
colors  of  the  flag  of  Imperial  Germany— is  ths 
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the  Gcrmnn.s  hnve  gl-,-en  to  the  ex- 
Nazls  and  Pru5.<:ian  militarists  who  are 
teamed  up  with  Mr^-cow.  And,  naturally 
enoufh.  farmer  chiefs  of  Hitlers  dieade<l 
aecret  police  have  also  become  Stalin's  pets. 
Abalbert  Eaumler.  who  was  once  on  the 
staff  of  Oectapo  chief  Heydrlch,  is  now  chief 
of  the  SSD.  the  Soviet-controlled  German 
Security  Police.  Another  former  GesUpo 
boss.  Leo  Lange.  Is  now  In  charge  of  the  In- 
tlUatlon  of  Communist  agents  Into  western 
Germany.  Dr.  Carl  Clcdlus.  HlUer'a  top- 
fLght  economic  adviser  and  right-hand  m«n 
of  the  Third  Heidi's  financial  wizard.  Dr. 
HJalmar  Schacht.  is  today  economic  adviser 
of  the  ComlnXorm. 

LAnIn  once  stkkd  that  whoever  controls 
Germany  controls  Ku.'ope  and  thus  the  world. 
CoDtrol  of  Europe  inay  no  k  n^er  meaji  con- 
trol cf  tbe  world,  but  Uie  txrs„  pert  U  the 
azK  m  stlli  stand-s.  Th:'  aas  betn  a  guiduig 
principle  <1  Kussian  iiir»  igu  policy  In  13^2, 
alter  the  first  Worid  V*  ar  tlie  Westerr.  W  jrld 
warn  startled  by  liie  annouucvmeui  of  a 
Buaao-German  fneudabip  pact.  bccretly 
Signed  in  ihe  small  Italian  towu  of  Rapaiio. 
ne.T  Genoa,  the  alliance  was  a  bom'Aiiell 
oo.nparaule  lo  the  StAl:n-H:iler  Pact  of  liM9. 
w.jch   usnered   it:  World  War  11. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tttt  Soviet  leade.-s 
have  never  made  ant  secret  of  their  true 
feellnrs  about  clermany  A  straight  line 
leads  from  Molotuv's  blunt  statemer.t  In 
Ccuitjer  183i)  th.it  "We  Ru.ssU:iS  have  always 
held  that  a  str.nr  Oermany  is  an  tndispen- 
FStjle  condition  for  a  durable  peace'  to 
Stalin's  er;n*»riitulatory  memiure  to  the  Ger- 
man people  In  Oct(  ber  ;94fl  stating  that 
the  Genamas  and  the  Russians  "have  the 
largest  potentialities  h.  Fiirope  t-:  cor.iplete 
great  actions  of  world  s.  ctiI  flea  nee  " 

For  their  part,  the  German  rr.ilitariFt s  -"re 
realists  who  have  not  f  jrytten  that  Cn.r- 
BMny  was  twice  defeated  within  one  pener- 
atJon  becatae  Bismarck's  sii-cessorj!  k<»1ser 
Wnbelin  and  Hitler,  abandoned  the  !>rf>- 
Rtmian  prtlcy.  Thus,  resun-ent  Cermf.n 
nationalism  looks  once  morr  toward  the  e?.;t. 
while  the  Soviets  foster  It  for  their  own  pur- 
poses Moeecw's  stratecy  has  given  German 
nationalism  a  new  historic  goal,  to  unify 
Germany  once  again  with  the  Kremlin 
bleeding. 

What  do  the  Germans  expect  from  the 
RuKfans  and  what  have  the  Russians  prom- 
ised them?  This  writer  is  in  possession  i-f 
a  document  wbleti  throws  auooe  light  on  this. 
It  Is  a  letter  Intercepted  by  I-tench  Intelli- 
gence, written  by  an  aristocratic  German 
cfllrer  from  a  Soviet  Indcctrination  camp  to 
a  relative  In  Germany.  In  It  the  cSccr  sig- 
nificantly refers  to  the  annexation  of  eastern 
Prussia  and  the  territories  behind  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Poland  as 
"unimportant  events,  if  the  problem  is 
viewed  in  Its  entirt.ty."     And  he  adds: 

"What  do  these  ivew  western  borders  really 
matter  If  our  being  on  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sians opens  to  us  perspectives  unparalleled 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Rr>man  Empire? 
For  the  historians  of  the  year  3000,  the  most 
Important  historical  fact  will  be  that  In  cur 
time  the  peoples  of  the  East,  led  by  the  Slavs, 
reallzmg  their  historic  mlsakui.  have  in- 
stalled thecLseives  in  those  territories  which 
history  baa  raanrvad  for  tliem.  Tikt  Russiaus 
have  already  advanced  their  western  borders 
158  miles,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Pcrfes. 
Thus  It  becomes  the  historic  task  of  the  Ger- 
nwrs  to  push  o\it  tide  of  Invasion  toward  the 
west  and  to  t.nke  possession  of  those  terrl- 
ttrlcs  which  hi;  lory  has  restrved  for  tis 

In  other  words,  the  Prussi:'n  militarists 
and  Nazis  believe  that  G€rmany.  allied  with 
Bovxet  HUi>&ta,  cud  achieve  v>hAi  ii  tailed  to 
secure  under  th;  Kaiser  and  uuder  Hitler — 
lecensraum  In  the  west.  This  Is  the  price 
StaJln  Is  willing  to  pay  for  the  cfeal  He 
needs  German  rechrlcal  skll!.  German 
brains,  and  German  soldiers  for  his  over-all 
European  plans. 


The  haiidwritlnu  on  the  wall  is  clear. 
Stalin  Intends  to  conclude  a  third  Ra^so- 
German  pact  against  the  we:^t  as  soon  as  all 
Germ.'iny  has  been  reunified  under  Soviet 
protection. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  ofT  when  that  new 
G^rmnn  R»d  army,  the  people's  police  will 
march  into  western  Germany  witli  black- 
whlte-red  flaes  flying  and  old  military 
marches  playlne  Its  ex-Prti^lan  eenerals 
and  ex-N.izl  officers  wlU  proclaim  that  they 
have  ccme  to  liberate  the  Germann  from  the 
Anrl'vAmerican  warmongers.  Not  a  !«inele 
Ri:5slar  will  participate  officially  and  the 
whole  operation  will  sf^eni  t  >  be  strictly  a 
Orrmart  show  Bjt  It  will  be  staged  srtned, 
e<7tJlpped,  and  blueprinted  by  the  Kremlin. 


A  Soldier't  Hope  of  a  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    vitw  TCPK 

IN  THE  EOCfiE  OF  REi^rJSENT.\TIVES 

Satvrdaw   September  23,  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mi.  Speakpr.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks  m  Uie  R£co.«u).  I 
include  the  foUowing  address  by  a  pro- 
fes.«;joiial  soldif  r.  who  does  an  exemplary 

job  of  rationalizing  the  present  anomaly 
cf  building  up  a  huTe  military  machine 
to  preserve  peace  Like  many  another 
American,  ni>  htart  ;i  heavy  that  we 
mu-^t  engage  m  this  wasteful  and  unpro- 
ciuctiv*^  armirn  :;i5  rac';.  but.  a.3  General 
McAuliile  told  h;s  audience  at  Wiimin:::- 
ton  to  preservf^  our  free  scrieLy  we  must 
mobilize  our  resourrirs  to  meet  the  threat 
The  I'^xt  of  General  McAuli£fc  s  address 
follow..-: 

A£OKESs  Bv  Maj  Gti«  AjmioKT  C  McArurrE, 
Chie?  Ckkmical  Omcsi,  Dtp/urrMEHT  of 
THE  .-.k:«;y  at  t:!y  .•XNNri.L  Meeting  of  the 
Wn.a«:j«GTCi«  Chaptis  of  th£  Armhh  Fobts 
Chemical  Associaticj*.  Du  Pdixt  C<jU!«TaY 
Cloe,    WiiM.NcrcN,   DKi...   TuuBJMy,  ba"- 

TEMBEB  21.    19o0 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngriished  quests.  ladies, 
and  Kfitlemer..  n  i.s  a  distinct  p!e;i.sure  to 
pppear  before  th*  WiI::iin£rton  chaper  if  the 
Annfd  F«"ces  Chemi  al  /.ss'xrialicn  and  to 
discu.«:.s  with  yr  \i  matters  ut  rr.ucual  concern. 
The  Korean  si*  i.^ticii  briEgs  tr.e  chemical 
Irxlustry  and  t  le  Chemical  C'jrps,  ince  again, 
into  a  closrtv  knit  partnership  li.  lul'jiiment 
of  our  mutual  o'jii^ations 

The  soldier  in  a  i'.x  hale  in  Korea,  the  ?cl- 
entbrt  In  the  lab^rai.  y.  ard  .he  nidUEtr.=ilist 
ma.iufacturinff  needed  wea  xins  f. r.d  mala- 
rial, are  all  part  of  the  n.^.tional  de'er^se  team. 
I  don't  believe  t>at  me  are  being  cver- 
optln^.lstie  in  stating  that  oirr  joint  e.:orts 
wiU  eventually  drive  back  the  enemy  and 
help  to  ree.rtabllKh  the  sanctity  of  ccnler- 
ence-ta':le  agreements. 

TTie  cie^-slon  of  our  Commander  in  Chief 
to  commit  United  ?*'e^  tr-^nB  in  Korea. 
In  execution  of  our  <  ie-^.n  rf-txinsi  bill  ties 
under  tbe  United  Nauoiis  Cha-ter.  ■*  \s  •  e 
restilt  of  our  belief  in  the  nsiix^  c:  a  ,  men 
to  live  fr-ee  Mvrs  in  a  free  wcrlci.  This  idesl 
WES  the  lodestar  <  :  our  forei alters  who  as- 
serted iT.s  mea.inz  m  ciir  Corsiituuon;  u  13 
the  keystone  cf  our  democratic  way  of  lUe. 

In  two  world  coiiflict?  during  the  p«5t  half 
century  w?  j.ave  c  >m.r.itted  ourselves  Vu  the 
field  of  battle  In  ftirtherance  of  this  belief. 
Now  once  «eain  we  are  fi?b*incr.  in  piirtner- 
phip  with  rrher  meml)ers  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, to  help  others  achieve  these  ob>ect- 
tives. 

Now  how  can  we  accmcplish  this  mission? 
How  can  tou  men  aa  leaders  of  the  chem- 


ical Industry  aaalst  the  ChemictU  Corpe.  to 
Fupply  "\ir  llshtiaK  men  with  i  aemicii  eqaip- 
ment.  vuppiies.  and  muniuum>?  1  'mU  try  to 
clarify  thut  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  picture,  first,  the  role  of 
Chemical  CXirpa  tnx  pe  cu  the  Iroiii  lines  m 
Korea  and  show  how  some  t  i  our  weapt-ns  are 
ijeing  used:  second,  the  :;npflct  cl  the  Korean 
situation  upon  the  cjrps  from  a  bu  gctary 
viewpoint;  third,  a  bne:  review  of  the  m- 
dustnal  mobili-aiK  n  program  ol  tne  Muni- 
tions Board  and  proc.iremeni  planninr  w  .uh- 
in  the  corps;  and  hr.a.iy,  how  the  chemical 
industry  can  nitsi  tfleciively  hi  into  the 
picture. 

Cm  the  tiasis  cf  past  experience  in  the 
recent  war  .tiid  0:1  anaJVLia  ui  com':' it  ipera- 
t:(.;i-  completed  to  date,  we  might  brieiiy 
sun-.rn&riEe  Chemical  Corps  ir  int-line  a^niv- 
iiy  i  :>d  Its  part  in  the  b'Jiid-up  in  Kjrea. 

OrRanic  Cnemic:U  Corps  uoops  ar«  m  ac- 
tion m  Korea.  Chenuc£l  m  mtenance  units 
are  p.-ovicl::ig  from  line  xr,aintena:jce  fxrv^ce 
on  all  i'^ms  of  chemical  f^qujpmen".  laciud- 
inp  mechanized  a.id  portable  fiame  tiirt  wers, 
Fmoke  eenerator?  and  decontamina  ion  ap- 
paratus. A  c.^cmi'  al  laborat  -ry  unit  is  '•x- 
aminlns  ctid  analvzing  capt\ired  mat^nel. 
BuppUes.  and  equipment.  Chemical  tech- 
nical ir.teUi|rec<«  personnel  are  collecting 
technical  information  on  types  of  warfare 
within  the  scope  of  the  Chemical  Corpa  mia- 
sion. 

Onnnic  infantry  heavy  weapons  iinits  are 
euppcx^ne  cotnbst  operations  with  the  wcU- 
known  4J2  nfled  mortar  developed  by  the 
Chemical  CorpB.  These  mortars  are  lobbing 
hot  meesares  over  tbe  mils  n(  Kort-a  direct 
to  the  O  mmunist  .^gpreaaors. 

We  are  supp'irlne  napalm  and  iucendia.'-y 
bombs  to  the  A.r  Force,  which  is  doing  an 
excellent  ;ob  tactically  against  tbe  enemjr's 
strateelc  ladustniil  tar'-ets  Colored  smoke 
srrena'Jes  are  being  uacd  frT  ground-to-air 
c.jn.Hii;.? 

TTie  Cljemtcal  Corpe  also  supplies  tlie  1i»vy 
with  floating  oil  smoke  pots  to  cover  am- 
phibia -us  operations;  naoalm  for  fire  bombs; 
and  smoke  (jenerators  for  lar^e-scaie  screen- 
in?  of  ship  concer.irationa.  port  facilities, 
and  dock  installations.  In  addition,  the 
Marine  Corps  is  being  supplied  with  Same 
throwers 

Although  I  was  not  associated  with  tbe 
Che.Tiical  Corps  during  >^orld  War  II.  I 
wo'ild  '.:ke  to  assure  you  th:.t  1  am  lamiUar 
with  the  extent  of  your  assistance  Withcut 
it.  the  corps  v  ouid  have  fotind  it  impossilole 
to  meet  the  t.-emendous  load  placed  upcHi  It. 
Fortunaelv.  we  have  a  line  orgamiaiion.  the 
Armed  Forces  Chemlc.-.i  Association,  to  bnng 
u.s  topet-^er.  as  it  is  d  ilng  tcnlght.  for  the 
discussion  of  mutual  p:vjlem»  and  ways  erf 
FCiving  them.  1  know  that  we  will  conimuc 
these  i^ood  relationahins.  As  chief  o(  the 
C.iemicii  Cor;s,  I  c-ii'^aue  to  seek  and  en- 
courace  your  advice  &nd  JiEisvi nee  Weha.e 
a  lot  of  problems  to  m:^et  dt:.-tnc  tl^ie  Kcweaii 
fifuatlon.  I  hnow  that  with  your  help  we 
can  Uck  tbem  Manr  uf  the  Chemical  Corps 
items  that  I  have  just  mentioned  were  suc- 
cesfft;lly  used  ca  all  tattle  ironts  01  World 
War  n.  Since  then,  t.-.ey  have  been  im- 
proved by  research  and  develoament  and 
are  now  effectiv- .7  fcUppcrtin;?  UN  a un  m 
Korea.  But  it  t&ies  money  -o  accomplish 
our  mission  and  ^et  the  supilies  and  equip- 
ment. 

When  aCive  Comiranist  aggression  bro.ze 
out  in  Korea,  tbe  annua!  aDorooriiuoi.  hill 
of  the  IDepartment  cf  D-^eiiti  :  r  f.Lical  y?ar 
1S51.  was  pending  balc^re  Coiipre»  T.-e 
over-ail  tudcet  was  based  upon  ceepiag  de- 
fen.=e  exoenditures  at  approximately  the  sxate 
level  AS  for  hscai  year  1*50.  ConHreas  nais 
since  enacted  this  annual  approprtaiion. 
and  the  Chemical  Corps  nas  been  tiloc«ted 
t363Os:,CO0  to  carry  rut  lU  normal  peace- 
time ftinctlons.  Oi  this,  our  indjstrial  ixk>- 
biiizati  HI  prjpram  funds  are  approximately 
the  E..me  as  for  fiscal  year  19  yO.  Our  pncore- 
ment  func's  amount  to  approximately  tlG.- 
000 .ooa.    These  funds  wiU  l>e  used  prlnaanly 
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for  meeting  norm*!  te«"*  d*m*ad«  of  the 
Beeular  Army,  for  aervice  t«stUi«  ma*!! 
quantltlM  of  materiel,  and  for  prcx-urement 
of  utandard  chemical  tt*m«  In  than  supply. 

With  the  commitment  of  a  United  State* 
l^ak  tatcm  in  Korea,  the  corp«  vas  tmmedl- 
•t«l7  lOMted  <lown  With  requlsitioxui  for  cnu- 
cal  supplies  needed  for  comlMt  opanUons. 
Here  in  the  United  SUtaa  then  wiu  a  aertous 
depletion  of  normal  tasue  »tock«.  such  as  gas 
masks,  smoke  munitions,  and  training  mat*- 
rM.  Further  demands  were  made  upon  the 
eorpc  bT  the  expansioii  of  laak-force  troop* 
In  Korea,  and  by  tlM  nmA  for  equipping 
y«plaeement  units  In  the  «one  of  Interior. 
It  •oon  became  evident  that  additional  funds 
would  be  requu^d  to  meet  these  obligations 
and  to  replace  depleted  depot  stocks. 

In  hU  first  me8s*«:e  to  Congress  on  the 
Korean  situation.  President  Truman  re- 
quested •  lO.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  supplemental  ap- 
proprlktlons  for  the  Depwrtment  of  Defense 
to  sapport  combat  operattockS.  A  Joint  reso- 
llMoB  of  OoncroM  was  subsequently  enacted 
from  wblcli  tSI.SOO.000  has  t>een  made  avail- 
able for  expanded  demands  upon  the  Chemi- 
cal Corps.  Of  this  sum.  over  »20.O00.000  is 
required  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Chem- 
tckl  Corps  in  supportlnk  the  United  States 
task  force  In  Korea.  ThU  money  will  be 
u»e<l  principally  for  the  procurement,  pro- 
duction, and  delirery  of  chemical  supplies 
and  materiel.  It  will  also  cover  the  Increased 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  active 
Chemical  Corps  facilities.  These  funds  will 
provide  for  the  InlUal  Increment  of  critical 
Items  of  ammunition  and  weapons  such  as 
fuel  for  flame  throwers,  grenades,  napalm, 
smoke  pou.  and  similar  chemical  supplies. 
I  wish  to  assure  those  of  you  who  have 
members  of  your  family  In  the  service  that 
we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  supply 
our  troops  with  the  best  t3rpe  of  protective 
equipment  and  clothing  against  any  even- 
tuality. 

Some  contracts  for  these  requirements  will 
be  placed  wnh  large  and  small  manufac- 
turers in  the  Slates  of  Delaware.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Vir- 
gina.  and  West  Virginia,  whlcb  comprise  the 
New  York  chemical  procurement  district. 
Quite  naturally  you  would  like  to  know 
whether  definite  commitments  can  be  made 
OB  the  allocation  of  these  funds  throtigh  firm 
•ontracts  with  your  arganlzetlons.  For  that 
iwuon.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  industrial-mobilizaciGD  program  of  the 
PeiiMliiii  III  of  Defense  and  the  Chemical 
Oorpe'  procurenaent-plannlng  program,  so 
that  Tou  can  get  a  general  Idea  of  our  pro- 
curement procedures.  I  hope  that  some  of 
the  quesuons  which  arise  may  be  answered 
in  this  iJMiltlnn  I  believe  that  this  will 
be  of  somt  lolttance  to  you.  for  our  procure- 
ment procedures  have  been  ra^lically  changed 
since  World  War  U. 

The  major  part  of  our  plai^nlng.  as  you 
know,  u  baaed  upon  procedures  eetabUahed 
by  the  indartrtal-mobiiisatloa  program  of 
ttao  Mualttoaa  Board.  Thl«  program  was  es- 
taMI>t>w*  to  eoordlaata  and  to  plan  eOdently 
the  Industrial -mobilization  phase  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Basically  the  plan  has 
been  divided  Into  (our  categories:  Mainte- 
of  reaarr*  plants,  acquisition  and 
tnance  of  MMBtUl  machine  tools  and 
corii^  aqoipaMBt  difficult  to  obtain 
ta  an  amaffganf  j;  plaAateg  studies  and  in- 
dustrial-preparednaaa  ■Maaorss  with  mdtis- 
try  and  planning  wttilta  tba  Department  of 
Defenae. 

One  basic  aspect  at  the  orer-ftU  industrial' 
mobilization  program  concerns  the  allocation 
of  civilian  industrlaJ  capacity  to  members  of 
the  natlotial  defenae  team  on  a  (nlorlty  basis. 
In  other  words,  the  procedures  aatablisbed 
by  the  Munitions  Board  are  so  planned  that 
the  responsibility  for  procurement  of  speciftc 
Of  Items  will  be  assigned  to  a  single 
.  Tba  Chemical  Corps  Is  at  present 
naponslble  for  the  procurement  of  many 
ttMBS  oT  chemical  suppUe<t  and  equipment 
for  all  branches  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Army  and.  upon  request,  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Pnrce  These  procednres.  therefore. 
InvtUve  detailed  prtx-urement  planning  be- 
tween military  agencies  and  industry. 

If  an  emergency  Is  declared  by  Congress, 
It  U  hoped  that  the  Nation's  Industrial  re- 
sources will  bt  eflectlvely  mobilized  without 
undue  loss  of  time.  It  U  also  anticipated 
that  competition,  such  as  exUted  between 
the  armed  services  after  Pearl  Harbor,  partly 
because  of  prior  commitments  of  industry 
under  the  lend-lease  program,  will  be  largely 
eliminated.  For  insunce.  procurement  rcp- 
reeenutlves  of  departments  of  the  Armed 
Forces  wUl  not  be  In  your  plants  outbidding 
each  other  for  various,  and  perhaps  the  same. 
Items.  The  single-agency  procurement  also 
means  Increased  efllclency  In  developing  plans 
with  industry. 

Otir  industrial-preparedness  contracts  with 
some  of  your  organizations  have  already 
saved    considerable   "lead"   time. 

The  Chemlc.ll  Corps"  procurement-plan- 
ning program  is  based  upon  requirements 
for  supplies  and  equipment  In  execution  of 
the  strategic  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  basic  consideration  of  this  plan- 
ning Is  the  troop  basis  for  mobilization. 

Our  procurement-planning  agency  at  Army 
Chemical  Center  (formerly  Edgewood).  Md.. 
analvzes  our  requirements  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  and  detailed  studies  of  Indus- 
trial facilities.  TenUtive  production  sched- 
ules are  then  placed  on  the  corps'  six  chemi- 
cal procurement  districts,  with  offices  In 
Boston.  New  York.  Atlanta.  Chicago.  Dallas, 
and  San  Francisco.  Their  mission  Is  to  lo- 
cate p»tentlal  prime  contractors  who  are 
qualified  to  produce  desired  end  items  of 
chemical  supplies  and  equipment.  Prime 
contractors  are  responsible  for  locating  sub- 
contractors for  component  parts  and  raw 
materials. 

Prime  contractors  will,  therefore,  be  fully 
responsible  for  meeting  scheduled  deliveries 
of  end  Items.  This  procedure.  I  might  point 
out.  Is  a  great  Improvement  over  that  which 
existed  during  World  War  II.  Many  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  Chemical  Corps,  at  that 
titae.  was  responsible  for  supply.  Inspection, 
knd  delivery  of  component  parts  to  end -item 
manufacturers. 

In  carrying  out  our  procurement-planning 
pro-am.  the  technical  procurement  districts 
obtain  preliminary  allocation  of  a  plant's 
capacity  from  the  Munitions  Board  through 
local  armed-services  procurement-planning 
ofBcers.  known  as  ASPPO's.  The^e  officers 
may  be  members  of  any  technical  service 
or  department  of  the  Armed  Forces.  When 
further  plans  are  completed  l>etween  Indus- 
trial-pUnt  managers  and  the  corps,  final 
allocation  plans  for  end-Item  production  are 
drawn  up.  If  satisfactory,  allocation  to  the 
Chemical  Corps  of  a  plant's  Industrial  capac- 
ity lor  emergency  production  is  confirmed  by 
the  Munltl'.ns  Board.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  where  conflicts  arise  between  mili- 
tary departments  or  where  production  bottle- 
necks exist  among  potential  subcontractors, 
the  Miuiltlons  Board,  rather  than  local 
ASPPOs,   Is  the   final  deciding   authority. 

It  Is  contemplated,  however,  that  in  an 
emergency  these  six  proctirement  dlstrlcu 
will  become  active  offices  authorized  to  place 
firm  coutracu  with  industry.  Sooie  activity 
In  thU  dlrecUon  has  already  been  Initiated. 
The  New  York  chemical -procurement  dU- 
trict  Is  planning  production  schedules  at 
the  present  time  fur  many  Items  that  are 
procurable  In  this  area.  Please  contact  the 
commanding  ofltoer  of  this  district  at  111 
East  Sixteenth  Btreet.  New  York  3.  N  Y. 
for  liiformatlun  on  our  procurement  plans 
for  these  materials. 

In  this  connection,  the  Department  of  De- 
fenss  urgently  requests  potential  manufac- 
turers to  contact  procurement  districts  di- 
rect and  not  to  waste  their  time  or  money 
In  coming  to  Washington.  Our  procurement 
districts  have  all  the  necessary  Information 
regarding  plans  for  emergency  proctirement. 


Although  our  workload  has  Increased  con- 
siderably since  the  opening  of  Communist 
hostilities  in  Korea,  full  emergency  Procure- 
ment will  not  begin  until  authorized  by 
Congress.  I  might  mention  that,  in  gen- 
eral the  Chemical  Corps  procurement 
agency  at  Army  Chemical  Center.  Mary- 
land. Is  still  the  primary  center  of  our  pro- 
curement functions. 

The  Department  of  Defense  further  re- 
quests that  all  industrialists  and  potential 
contractors  become  familiar  with  Industrial 
mobilization  procedures,  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  clarify,  Munitions  Board  Man- 
ual No.  90-1.  known  as  the  Production  Al- 
location Manual,  contains  these  procedures 
and  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D  C. 
In  summing  up  my  discussion  this  eve- 
ning, I  believe  that  we  are  all  fully  con- 
scious of  the  implications  of  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Korea.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
type  of  free  society  for  which  we  are  striv- 
ing. It  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
mobilized  here  at  home,  our  military.  Indus- 
trial, political,  spiritual,  and  moral  forces 
to  meet  the  challenge  thrown  at  a  free  world 
by  a  determined  and  ruthless  enemy.  In 
meeting  him  on  the  battlefield,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  strength  with  strength. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  backing  up 
our  comm  tments  In  Korea  and  our  respon- 
sibility toward  the  United  Nations  through 
our  military  and  Industrial  might,  we  are 
always  ready  to  negotiate  In  appropriate 
International  forums.  Our  objectives  and 
our  determination  are  clear.  We  seek  to 
assist  in  creating  situations  In  which  the 
economic  health  and  political  stability  of 
the  free  world  will  develop  and  mature.  We 
have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We  desire 
a  free  world  based  upon  the  right  and  lib- 
erty of   the  Individual. 

By  consolidating  our  strength  and  concen- 
trating on  the  foregoing  objectives,  we  may 
give  Communist  imperialism  reason  to  doubt 
Its  analysis  that  the  free  world  will  col- 
lapse. Eventually  this  may  lead  to  mod- 
eration of  the  present  policy  of  aggression. 
We  must  show  that  the  free  world  is  the 
world  of  the  future.  It  has  both  the  re- 
sources and  the  will  to  resist  effectively  what- 
ever ■uraaaliiii  may  confront  It.  We  must 
be  ready  nd  willing  at  all  times  to  back 
up  our  commitments  to  assist  in  securing  a 
free  world  foj  all  members  of  the  society  of 
nations. 
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Let's  Give  the  Queen  of  Battles  a  Better 
Break 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr,  Speaker,  recent 
reports  from  the  Korean  front  have.  I 
l>eheve,  emphasized  the  Kreat  Importance 
of  an  adequate  Infantry  component  to 
our  national  defen.se.  However.  t>ased 
on  my  experience  aa  an  Infantry  bat- 
tahon  commander  in  World  War  II,  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  Infantry  twth  as 
a  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  as 
Individuals  deserved  a  consideration.  In 
several  a.spects.  more  commensurate  to 
the  tremendous  Job  it  Is  called  upon  to 
pierform  In  time  of  war 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  cer- 
tain mea.sures,  uilhin  reason,  could  t)e 
taken  to  improve  the  individual  infan- 
tryman's   lot    wh  ch    would,    simulta- 


neou.sly.  Improve  his  combat  efficiency  as 
well  as  that  of  his  unit  and  tend  to  miti- 
gate somewhat  the  general  impression 
that  the  Infantry  Ls  the  least  desirable 
wartim."  service. 

Mr.  Sp<^akcr.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  on  this  matter  which 
appeared  in  two  installment.s  in  th»  Au- 
gvist  and  September  1950  Lssues  of  the 
National  Guard  Man  entitled  "Let's  Give 
the  Queen  of  Battles  a  Eettrr  Break": 

Lets  Give  the  Queen  or  Emtles  a  Bettes 
BazAK 

(By  Lt.  Col   Peter  O  Ward.  Office  of  the  Chief 

of   Army  Field   Forces) 

(Pt.I) 

The  Infantry  aoldler  in  World  War  II  shoul- 
dered the  greatest  burden,  measured  by 
whatever  yardstick  one  chroses  to  use.  Some 
of  the  yardsticks  are  chances  for  surviv.il, 
general  living  conditions,  physical  quality 
of  personnel,  mental  quality  of  personnel, 
replacement  of  personnel,  pay,  awards,  and 
a  few  others. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  Infan- 
try suffered  the  greatest  losses  both  neces- 
sarily and  unnecessarily  In  World  War  II. 
It  Is  my  purpose  to  show  that  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  about  the 
doughboys'  lot  if  there  Is  a  world  war  III. 

Compared  with  other  components  of  the 
Ground  Forces,  and  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy,  the  Infantry  suiters  on  all  counts. 
By  Infantry  soldier,  I  mean  company-grade 
officers  and  enlisted  men  cf  an  Infantry  regi- 
ment In  an  Infantry  division.  Armored  divi- 
sions. Marine  divisions,  and  other  similar  or 
special  types  of  units,  are  In  a  somewhat 
different  category,  not  actually  on  quite  the 
same  basis  for  comparison.  For  example: 
Airborne  divisions  must  engage  in  flight  and 
in  very  hazardous  fighting  behind  enemy 
lines,  but  they  receive  more  pay  and  are 
piilled  out  of  the  line  for  regrouping,  e;c., 
more  often  than  are  Infantry  divisions. 

One  might  say:  "All  right,  the  Infantry 
soldier  does  have  a  rotigh  time;  so  what?" 

PoESibly,  many  things  cannot  be  changed. 
There  always  has  to  be  a  place  on  the  battle- 
field where  there  is  nothing  in  from  of  our 
men  but  the  enemy,  and  these  must  be 
infantrymen.  But  those  infaatrymea  should 
be  able  to  expect  leaders  who  are  as  well 
qualified,  mentaUy  and  physically,  as  are  the 
small  unit  leaders  of  the  other  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  That  was 
not  the  case  In  World  War  II. 

So  much  h.is  been  written  on  Infantry 
casualties  in  World  War  n  that  it  can  be 
considered  almost  axiomatic  that  the  Infan- 
try did  suffer  the  highest  casualty  rate.  But 
the  facts  arc  more  terrible  and  dramatic  than 
axioms. 

CHAMCES     rOE    SUBVTVAL 

In  the  shocking  economy  of  war  the  chief 
si'pply  item  of  the  Navy  is  thlpa;  of  the  Air 
Force,  aircraft;  of  the  grctmd  army,  guns: 
and  of  the  Infantry,  human  beings.  The 
casualty  lists  represent  blood  and  <Sesth. 
•cony  of  mind  aiid  body,  and  broken  homes. 
UnXortunstely  In  wer  planning,  infsntrymen 
zntut  be  considered  as  s  supply  Item. 

If  you  sre  a  veteran,  st  some  time  during 
the  war  you  must  have  ssked  yoxirself ;  "Will 
I  oome  back,  and  In  one  piece?  ' 

Any  combat  infantryman  who  a«ked  him- 
self this  question  coviid  net  have  (ctven  him- 
self a  very  reassuring  answer.  That  was  be- 
cause by  the  law  of  averages  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  combat  Infantrymen  could 
look  forward  to  getting  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured.  Not  only  had  the  Infantry  scldier 
slim  hopes  of  survival;  his  morale  was  affect- 
ed by  knowing  it.  Is  there  an  infantry  regi- 
ment that  entered  combat  that  did  not  In- 
crease Us  rear  echelon  perscnnel  section  sub- 
stantially just  to  tr.ko  cr.rt;  of  the  c'.erical 
work  uccct*^y  to  leiJvirt  i»ie  csuaiues?    The 


T  O  &  E.  did  not  provide  enough  personnel 
for  this  purpose. 

Have  you  ever  been  around  a  battalion 
aid  station  during  combat?  If  you  have,  you 
knew  that — with  few  exceptions — the  happi- 
est group  of  men  you  ever  saw  were  those 
who  had  been  only  sUghtly  wounded  but 
were  being  evacuated.  There  were  seme  who 
were  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  units,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  cracked  Jokes, 
smiled,  and  were  plainly  delighted  to  get 
away  frcm  the  mess  up  ahead. 

Getting  down  to  facts  ai-d  figures  as  to 
catualtles.  the  Third  Division  lopt  33.547 
killed  In  action,  woux^ded  in  action,  or  miss- 
ing In  action;  the  Fourth,  21,205:  the  Ninth. 
22.135;  the  Thirty-sixth,  26.718;  ar.d  the 
Forty-fifth,  27,207.  The  average  for  all  In- 
fantry divisions  engaged  In  combat  was  9.505. 

That  Is  about  ICO  percent  of  the  Infantry 
cf  a  division  when  you  consider  that  the 
strength  of  an  Infantry  regiment  was  about 
3  200.  and  there  are  only  three  Infantry  regi- 
ments m  a  division,  and  tiie  avera^^e  of  9.505 
Includes  the  divisions  that  saw  little  combat, 
such  as  those  committed  in  the  spring  of 
1945. 

In  the  Army  as  of  July  31.  1945,  the  Ground 
Forces  had  sufTered  78  8  percent  of  the  cas- 
ualties, the  Air  Force  (which  was  then  part 
of  the  Army)  12.3  percent,  and  the  service 
trov/ps  7  9  percent.  Of  the  ground  arms'  cas- 
ualties, 67  8  percent  were  in  Infantry  divi- 
sions. Of  the  Infantry  d:viLlons  cas-j.iltles, 
94.25  percent  were  In  Infantry  regiments. 

The  exact  over -all  figures  take  on  an  even 
greater  significance.  Tlie  Infantry,  which 
comprised  only  20.5  percent  of  the  total 
strength  overseas,  took  70  percent  cf  the  total 
casualties. 

Lt  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair  reported  In  March 
1944  that,  although  the  Infantry  overseas 
thus  far  constituted  but  6  percent  of  the 
Army,  it  had  borne  53  percent  cf  the  casual- 
ties. He  advLfaed  that  these  e?ure3  be  not 
made  public  in  the  spring  of  1944.  ^■j-x  the 
public  may  be  told,  for  now  the  eSect  cf 
those  figures  on  the  morale  at  home  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  report  is  no  longer 
classified  secret,  and  now  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remedy  the  conditions  that  in- 
creased the  Inequslitles  Izr  the  Infantry. 

As  fcr  the  Navy,  the  submariner  provides  a 
good  basis  for  comparison.  Commander 
Charles  B  Carroll,  a  noted  submarine  skipper 
of  World  War  II.  has  stated  that  the  casualty 
rate  among  submarine  personnel  was  18  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  literally  no  approach  to  equality 
of  danger.  It  Is  scarcely  too  much  to  sny 
that  there  was  a  greater  dl?erence  in  danger 
between  the  Infantry  soldiers  and  those  in 
the  other  branches  than  the  difference  t)e- 
tween  those  in  the  other  branches  and  non- 
ccmbatanta  in  the  ccmmuuication  zone. 

Those  casualty  figures  are  good  argunient 
for  equality  of  treatment  of  the  Infantry. 
What  could  have  been  done  to  give  them  this 
equality?  More  rest  is  the  biggest  item;  but 
other  Important  needs  are  more  men  with 
high  I.  Q..  more  men  better  physically  quall- 
fifi.  belter  trained  replacements,  mere 
awards,  and  more  pay — and  most  men.  Con- 
sider these  needs  in  turn. 


It  Is  well  known  that  s  finele  drop  of  water 
falling  on  a  man's  head  can  Ije  kept  on  with 
relentless,  unrelieved  monotony  until,  by 
that  alone,  the  rran  will  be  driven  raving 
crazy  Wl»h  however  honest  Intentions, 
th^re  h-.s  been  too  much  of  t.-eatlng  Infantry- 
men as  If  they  were  no  more  affected  by  un- 
relieved strain  than  robots. 

Steel  rails  have  to  be  replaced  because  It 
Is  a  fact  that  after  certain  periods  cf  strain 
a  steel  rail,  suddenly  and  without  warning, 
will  crack.  Even  to  the  last  day  of  World 
War  II  there  was  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
handling  infantrymen  as  if  they  were 
stronger  than  steel  rails. 


It  would  have  saved  them  physically  and 
mentally  if  they  could  have  looked  for^artl 
to  a  rest  period  at  the  end  of  some  definite 
period  of  combat.  They  fought  with  no  end 
in  sight  but  the  end  of  the  war,  a  hospital 
ward,  a  prison  camp,  or  cieath. 

Had  there  been  a  definite  rotation  policy 
for  Infantry  troops  in  combat,  the  exhaus- 
tion rate  of  infantrjmen  would  have  been 
remedied  materially.  Something  in  the  way 
cf  a  rotr.tlon  sy^rtem  such  as  the  Air  Forces 
had  would  cerrainly  be  p>osslble.  And  who 
can  calculate  the  odds  In  combat  between 
exhausted  men  and  others?  There  is  surely 
a  difference  in  casualty  figures  between  men 
fighting  under  a  rotation  system  and  men 
fighting  as  if  they  went  to  dig  a  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  and  no  man  knowing 
hew  far  to  the  place  where  he  might  rest. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  such  com- 
parisons exactly  But  in  Jtily  1946.  the 
Army  Air  Force  had  lost  12.3  percent,  the 
Infantry  70  percent. 

Next  to  rest,  It  is  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  Infantry  get  more  of  the  availat>le 
top-level   brains   and   brawn. 

ismA-xcTsr  QUo-racNT 

By  comparison  with  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Forces  and  the  remainder  of  the  Ground 
Farces,  the  Infantry  got  the  very  bottom  of 
the  stockpile,  so  far  as  I  Q.  was  concerned. 
This  was  changed  tc  some  extent  during  the 
latter  part  of  World  'War  n.  but  by  then  It 
-as  tco  late  to  have  any  marked  effect. 
Should  another  war  be  becun  in  haste,  and 
the  planning  repeat  these  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent war.  the  Infantry  afcala  would  get  more 
than  its  share  cf  dangerously  low  I.  Q  's. 

Prospective  Inductees  were  permitted  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy  could  reject 
them;  the  Army  cutild  not.  The  Navy  could 
pick  and  choose  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Forces. 

Before  comparing  the  figures,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  ccmbet  crews  are  a  very  tmall 
percentage  of  the  Air  Force,  yet  prior  to 
June  1&44  75  percent  of  ail  ground  personnel 
of  the  Al.-  Force  *ere  cias&es  I,  II.  or  III;  thc3e 
scoring  100  or  over  on  the  Army  General 
Classification  Te;t  (A.  G.  C.  T  1  and  mecha- 
nized aptitude  tests  given  Inductees.  And 
within  the  Ground  Forces,  personnel  whose 
A.  G.  C.  T.  score  was  115  or  better,  and  wl.o 
were  otherwise  qualified,  were  plucked  from 
Ground  Forces  installaiicns  and  set  down  in 
the  Army  specialized  training  program. 

In  1&44,  it  was  found  that  the  Air  Forces 
and  the  Service  Forces  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  ciai*es  I  and  II  men;  the  Ground 
Forces  the  highest  percentage  of  classes  III. 
IV.  and  V.  Army  Air  Forces  had  59.4  per- 
cent of  the  class  I  and  II  personnel.  Array 
Service  Farces  37  1  percent,  and  Army  Ground 
Force*  27.3  perctnt. 

Of  the  men  assigned  to  Ground  Forces,  the 
Infantry  got  the  dregs.  One  division  v.eat 
into  combat  with  only  2.5  percent  c'.ais  I 
personnel.  And  you  can  make  a  pretty  good 
guess  as  to  how  few  of  these  found  their 
way  to  rifie  companies. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Infantry  was  the 
leaot  popular  branch  of  the  service.  And 
It  Is  reasonable  to  £*%ume  ^hat  many  cf  the 
meet  Ingenlcms  soldiers,  with  high  7  Q.. 
were  those  most  succeosftil  in  devising  wayi 
to  stay  out  cf  the  Infantry 

Also,  there  were  a  number  cf  ways  in  which 
high  I.  Q  pcrfcjnnfl  were  diverted  from  the 
Infantry  into  the  i,ther  branche-i 

Army  Ground  Forc«h  S.udy  No  6  states: 
"Not  ail  oi  the  high-?rade  men  assigned  to 
the  Ground  Forces  cculd  be  retained.  At- 
trition was  highest  in  this  type  cf  person- 
nel. S<Jme  »ere  lost  as  officer  candidates 
who  elected  to  try  for  commissions  outside 
cf  the  ground  arms.  In  an  Infantry  divi- 
sion In  1942.  of  1.20C  enlisted  men  accepted 
as  officer  candidates.  800  elected  officer  train- 
ing in  Qua.-termaster,  Medical  Administra- 
tion, and  Finance.  Apart  from  relative  dan- 
ger, these  branches  were  prcbably  preferred 
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In  •  belief  th»t  they  affeml  opportunitiM 
for  TocattooJil  ■eU-lmprovement.  Election 
or  these  branches  by  enlisted  men  In  the 
ground  arms  was  later  forbidden  by 
lunT  to  the  Army  regulations.  ' 

Throtighout  the  period  of  roobUlratJon. 
•oldiers  of  the  Ground  Ftorce*  were  free  to 
Tolunteer  for  aviation  cadet  training.  If 
they  did  not  qualify  as  flight  personnel .  they 
were  retained  by  the  Air  Force  for  duty  with 
ttB  ground  tnstjaiatlons. 

Ttit  Ground  Poroea  had.  In  addition,  to 
meet  Ita  own  requirement*  for  officer  candi- 
dates, serrice  schooU.  enlisted  specialists, 
parachute  volunteers  and  cadres  for  new 
units.  After  aU  the  picking  was  done,  the 
Infantry  had  to  -make  do"  with  what  was 
left.  Sometime*  that  wasn't  much  It 
caxved  Oen.  Ben  Lear  to  comment  that  we 
were  sadly  lacking  in  the  neceaaary  mate- 
rial for  nonoommiaaioiwd  oOtoera.  and  that 
we  muat  pay  for  thu  dearly  In  battle.    We 

did 

The  Selective  Service  System  and  the  clns- 
•liVcatton  syetem  were  partly  to  blame  In 
general,  for  the  Infantry  there  was  no  spe- 
cific vocational  preparation  In  civilian  life 
aa  there  was  for  the  Engineers.  Quartermas- 
ter Corp*,  etc.  The  Infantryman's  principal 
occupwition  U  fighting,  and  (as  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Herahey  has  put  lt>  that  isn't  a 
common  clvllUn  occupational  specialty. 
Therefore,  la  assigning  newly  Inducted  men 
It  was  neceaaary  to  Ignore,  to  a  great  extent, 
civilian  occupations  or  to  assign  to  the  In- 
fantry men  who  had  no  established  occupa- 
tion and  therefore  were  unlikely  to  be  the 
most  desirable  human  material. 

It  is  an  obvious  commonplace  that  men 
with  no  definite  work  are  generally  me^  with 
•  definitely  low  ability  to  take  care  of  them- 
MlTSS  or  others.  Recent  statutlcs  have 
■hovn  that  even  morons  f*t  akmg  very  well 
ta  etrtatn  types  of  occupatkais.  and  that 
tlMr*  are  number*  of  such  morons.  One  of 
tb«  jobs  they  are  not  fitted  for.  however,  is 
that  of  the  Infantry  noncommlaskmed  oflJ- 
esr  But  the  ser*entxiff  piofiss  sent  tbem 
to  the  Infantry  by  tUs  boadrads.  with  the 
•VMi  !«•  ^Htt$  «tM>  bad  DO  6tAan»  occup«> 
tlmM  at  tU.  TbMt  men  war*  tacards  to 
many  highly  tntelllcent  dougbboyi  who 
fought  In  the  same  sqtiadfl  with  them. 

It  ought  be  asked;  "Why  muat  the  Infan- 
try have  paopia  who  have  a  high  degree  of 
Inuiligeneat  tor  the  type  of  fighting  they 
do.  all  «e  naed  U  a  sort  of  dumb  fellow  who 
can  hold  a  gun  and  stand  on  the  ground.  In 
fact,  we  don*t  want  a  man  with  too  much 
intellKrence.  because  that  t)-pe  Is  Inclined  to 
be  hlgh-strtmg  and  will  go  to  pieces  under 
too  much  stress " 

That  was  a  common  belief,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  truth  u;  II  you  have  a  man  who  la 
brave,  strong,  and  Intelligent,  you  have  the 
ideal  Infantry  soldier.  IX  you  have  a  man 
who  Is  brave,  strong,  but  stupid,  he  Is  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  people  killed. 

Paopla  do  not  grow  braver  In  combat  as 
the  war  goes  on;  they  are  as  courageous  on 
the  first  day  of  combat  as  they  will  ever  be. 
But  what  does  happen  is  that  they  grow 
smarter,  learn  hew  to  survive — and  the 
higher  their  I  Q  .  the  quicker  they  learn. 

As  a  broad  general  truth,  the  bright  mind 
that  goes  all  to  pieces  when  faced  with  dan- 
ger Is  a  fiction.  That  has  been  demonstra'cd 
again  and  again.  To  choose  one  speclflc  ex- 
ample, a  survey  among  paratroopers  hbs 
shown  that  among  those  who  refuse!  to 
Jump,  there  Is  a  very  high  percentage  of  low 
I.  Q.  individuals.  If  jumping  in  a  para- 
chute is  sn  Indication  of  courage.  Individuals 
with  a  high  I.  Q  seem  to  have  more  courage 
than  their  duller  comrades.  And.  at  any 
rate,  whatever  is  indicated  by  refusing  to 
jump  Is  typical  of  the  low  I.  Q. 

There  were  many  combat  soldiers  who  were 
brave  and  strong  and  who  won  awards  'or 
valor,  yet  wert  as  dumb  as  they  cume.    Ocn- 


erally  speaking,  ho'vever.  this  type  got  killed. 
got  other  people  killed,  and  could  not  be 
depended  upon.  They  were  erratic.  It  was 
the  courageous  and  intelligent  type  that  cor- 
sistently   paid   dividends   and   lived   to    tMl 

the  tale. 

Now.  what  can  be  done  about  these  thln^? 

Must  the  Infantry  have  all  class  I  person- 
nel' No.  not  that;  but  a  better  distribu- 
tion could  be  made. 

The  Air  Force  did  not  need  men  with  high 
I.  Q  "s  to  sweep  floors,  but  It  had  them  In 
World  War  II.  It  had  class  I  men  working 
at  Jobs  that  could  have  been  done  as  well 
by  class  Vs. 

It  IS  reasonable  to  expect  that  highly  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  other  components  of  the  ground  arms, 
must  have  priority  on  civilian  skills.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  just  as  reasonable  that  the  In- 
fantry, therefore,  should  have  priority  on 
physical  and  I.  Q.  qualifications  in  the  pro- 
portion that  others  have  priority  on  civilian 
skills. 

You  can  teach  the  section  chief  of  an  anti- 
aircraft gun  section  how  to  run  his  section 
and  he  will  do  Just  about  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  day  after  day.  You  can  teach  the 
leader  of  an  Infantry  rifle  squad  certain  gen- 
eral rules  of  thumb  and  that's  about  all.  It 
Is  doubtful  If  he  ever  will  meet  the  same 
set  of  circumstances  twice  In  a  lifetime.  His 
inUlllgence  must  control  his  handling  of 
each  situation.  His  intelligence  controls  the 
life  or  death  of  the  men  In  his  squad. 

The  Infantry  needs  more  Intelligent  men 
than  many  people  are  wlllin<»  to  concede. 
It  doesn't  take  a  Napoleon' to  direct,  control, 
and  look  out  for  the  destinies  of  9"or  10  men, 
but  the  squad  leaders  Job  has  too  many  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  Mortimer  Sncrd— par- 
ticularly «  Mortimer  .Snerd  under  fire. 

Thousands  of  fine,  highly  Intelligent  GI's 
were  unnecessarily  endangered  by  being  sent 
to  fight  side  hv  side  with  theae  less  respon- 
sible men.  And  millions  were  endangered. 
both  sfddlars  and  their  fsmlUes  S.OOO  miles 
away,  because  of  our  relatively  small  quantity 
of  Infantry. 

OVAimTT 

The  Chief  of  Suff  stated  in  bU  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  cessation  of 
hostilities:  "It  U  remarkable  turn  exactly 
the  mobilization  plan  fitted  the  requlremenu 
for  victory.  When  Admiral  Donetz  surren- 
dered the  German  Government  every  Ameri- 
can division  was  in  the  operational  theaters. 
All  but  two  bud  seen  action,  one  had  the 
vital  missions  of  securing  the  installations  In 
the  Hawaiian  Island;,  the  other  was  an  air- 
b<flrne  division  in  SHAI*'  reserve.  To  give 
General  EJ»enhowcr  the  two  divisions,  al- 
ready earmarked  for  future  operations  In  the 
Paclflc,  the  Eighty-sixth  and  Nlnty-seventh 
were  halted  on  the  west  coast  In  February, 
rxuhed  across  the  United  States  and  on  to 
fast  ships  for  Europe.  When  these  troops 
left  the  New  York  port  of  embarkation  there 
were  no  combat  divisions  left  In  the  United 
tuatp*.  The  formed  military  forces  of  the 
Nation  were  completely  committed  ovcr?eas 
to  bring  about  victory  In  Europe  and  keep 
sufficient  pressure  on  Japan  so  that  she 
could  not  dig  In  and  stave  off  final  defeat." 

And  what  would  have  happened  had  there 
been  10  or  15  additional  divisions? 

It  U  possible  that  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
with  Its  thousands  of  killed  and  wounded, 
never  mls;ht  have  occurred.  It  is  possible 
that  the  arrival  of  more  divisions  might  have 
ended  the  war  earlier.  But  It  Is  certain  that 
to  misinterpret  the  closeness  of  that  mobili- 
sation economy  Is  to  be  like  a  man  who  has 
Ignored  a  sign  saying  "Danger"  and  gotten 
across  a  bridge  Just  as  It  crashed  Into  a  bot- 
tomless pit — and  who  concludes  that  there- 
fore he  can  always  expect  to  succeed  by  walk. 
Ing  past  signs  marked  "Danger." 

Examine  fcr  a  moment  these  statistics.  By 
the  middle  of  1943  a  program  had  been 
Inaugurated  to  establish  90  divisions  (or  the 
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Army— a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
original  program.  Germany's  program  called 
for  313.  Japan's  120.  Italy's  70,  Hungary's 
23.  Rumania's  17,  and  Bulgaria's  13.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  had  a  program  for  550;  the  Brit- 
ish. 50:  the  Chinese,  more  than  300. 

Total  mobilization  of  various  nations  for 
the  war  gave  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  22.000.000  men: 
Germany.  17.000.000:  the  United  Slates.  14.- 
000.000:  the  British  Empire,  12.000.000:  and 
China.  6.000.000. 

The  Chief  of  Staffs  report  continues:  "The 
flgnhicance  of  the  facts  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Even  with  two-thirds  of  the 
German  Army  engaged  by  Russia,  It  took 
every  man  the  Nation  saw  fit  to  mobilize 
to  do  our  part  of  the  Job  In  Europe  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  Japanese  Army  under 
control  In  the  Pacific.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  Red  army  been  de- 
feated and  the  Brlti.sh  Islands  Invaded,  we 
can  only  guecs.  The  possibility  is  rather  .. 
terrifying." 

What  would  have  been  the  result  had  we 
mobilized  10  or  even  5  {llvisions  fewer?  Or 
what  if  we  had  mobilized  exactly  as  we  did 
but  the  enemy  had  mobilized  10  more  divi- 
sions than  they  did?  Again  we  can  only 
guess,  but  It  could  have  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  defeat  and  victory.  Certainly 
the  war  would  have  been  prolonged  for  some 
years. 

Mobilization  of  divisions  Involves  timing 
and  a  gathering  of  manpower  here  briefly  de- 
scribed as  quantity.  This  is  the  business  of 
those  who  make  our  strategic  plans.  It  la 
true  that  strategic  plans  must  and  do  change. 
The  original  concept  was  for  an  Invasion  of 
Europe  In  1943.  so  the  planners  certainly 
had  to  consider  that  In  the  mobilization  of 
divisions.  For  future  planners,  however,  this 
is  hindsight  that  might  help;  The  ground 
forces  were  the  flrirt  to  mobilize  and  the  last 
to  be  used.  No  Infantry  division,  activated 
In  the  United  States  after  Pearl  Harbor,  en. 
tercd  combat  until  1944. 

The  matter  of  quantity  poses  Important 
problems.  Army  Ground  Forces  Study  No.  4, 
on  the  mobilization  of  the  ground  army, 
stated.  In  effect:  How  much  power  can  the 
United  States,  considering  all  circumstances 
In  Us  Ktuatlon,  actually  deploy  oterMai  on 
the  ground?  If  the  United  States  wltb 
12,000,000  men  In  Its  armed  services  can  pro. 
duce  fewer  than  100  divisions.  Including 
thoM  In  the  Marine  Corps,  this  fact  must 
be  considered  by  all  concerned  In  a  future 
global  wur,  and  certainly  will  b«  considered 
by  any  possible  enemies. 

Our  ability  to  conduct  ground  operations 
overseas  was  limited  by  a  number  of  factors: 
National  resources  needed  to  control  the  sea 
and  air.  policies  of  allotting  national  re- 
sources to  strategic  bombardment  and  the 
support  of  otir  allies,  the  need  for  mainte- 
nance of  long  supply  lines  and  by  the  effort 
to  provide  American  soldiers  with  something 
corresponding  to  their  normal  standard  of 
living.  It  was  the  last  two  factors  that  ac- 
counted In  large  part  for  the  prodigious 
growth  of  overhead  and  service  units.  These 
factors  are  likely  always  to  be  present.  The 
strength  of  American  groimd  armies  always 
is  likely  to  depend  on  the  degree  to  which 
economy  In  these  limiting  factors  Is  achieved. 
Where  did  the  Army  economize  when  it 
had  to"*  And  economize  It  did.  The  Army  by 
the  ijeglnnlng  of  1945  was  a  more  economical 
and  leaner  organization  than  In  any  other 
year  of  the  war.  This  Is  where  the  Army 
trimmed  off  fat:  A  pool  of  soldiers  on  college 
c:\mpU8es  which  was  half  as  large  as  our  en- 
tire armored  force,  comfortable  surpluses  of 
aviation  cadets,  antiaircraft  artillery  which 
numbered  half  a.s  many  soldiers  iis  all  Infan- 
try divisions  combined:  personnel  solely  In 
post-house-keeping  duties,  and  allowances 
for  overstrengths  in  some  tactical  units.  And 
where  did  this  fat  go?  It  went  to  the  In- 
fantry, because  that  was  where  the  critical 
shortage  of  manpower  existed.    But  It  went 
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only  when  that  critical  shortage  was  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  winter  of  1944-45.  the  Arn^.y  became 
frantic  for  Infantry  replacements  because  loo 
few  Infantry  divisions  had  ly>en  mobilized 
and  too  few  replacement.s  had  been  ear- 
marked for  the  Infantry.  It  manaced  to  pet 
these  replacements,  and  they  came  from  the 
source  already  mentioned  without  Impairing 
their  efficiency 

REPLACEMENTS 

The  Infantry  never  had  a  satisfactory  re- 
placement or  reinforcement  system.  Pri- 
marily, the  trouble  lay  In  the  scarcity  of 
men  and  the  planners'  basic  mistake  In  un- 
derestimating requirements  It  Is  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  the  scarcer  supplies  are.  the 
more  tightly  they  mu«t  be  controlled  and 
the  farther  to  the  rear  they  must  be  held. 
That  is  why  we  could  not  have  overstrengths, 
divisional  replacement  companies,  and  vari- 
ous other  similar  remedies  which  have  been 
propoeed.  The  new  table  of  organization 
and  equipment  does  give  every  Infaritry  divi- 
sion Its  own  replacement  company,  but  In 
the  future,  the  same  condition  will  exist 
again  If  the  total  quantity  of  Infantry  Is  too 
small  a  part  of  the  tota-  fighting  forces. 

There  were  mistakes  which  might  be  pre- 
vented, In  the  ev(nt  of  world  war  III.  The 
limited  quantity  of  manpower  had  a  definite 
bearing  on  these  mistakes.  It  was  reflected 
In  the  Inadequate  training  of  many  replace- 
ments who  went  up  to  combat  units:  for 
example,  one  who  tried  to  fire  a  rifle  grenade 
With  ball  ammunition  In  the  chamber  of  his 
rifle,  at  the  coet  of  an  ear — and  he  was  lucky 
it  was  only  that. 

Infantry  units  received  replacements  who 
had  been  transferred  In  the  prade  of  techni- 
cal ftertreant.  staff  sereeant  etc  .  from  the 
Air  Force,  antiaircraft  units,  and  so  on. 
Our  Infantry  platoon  sergeants  were  privates 
and  privates  first  claas  The  high-ranking 
replacements,  not  properly  trained,  could 
not  take  over  their  new  Joi>»:  they  had  to  be 
re<  !i(  ►fl  :n  fjfder  to  provide  rntlnK*  t'T  tho»e 
w;,  ■  v.»:<-  (I'lng  the  Job — hardly  fair  to  the 
men  who  were  "busted  '  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

It  was  quite  usual  to  receive  replacements 
who  were  p/^>orly  trained,  particularly  those 
who  wrre  trained  In  the  ETO  As  a  conse- 
quence of  such  lnade<juate  training  these 
later  replacements  lacked  ccura(.-e,  fighting 
spirit,  and  cnfidence. 

In  World  War  II  the  Army  ground  force* 
Itaelf  undereniimated  the  correct  balance  of 
replacements  Iralnlng  cenierg  had  been 
tfHtfned  to  fill  vacancies  In  new  units  being 
activated  in  the  United  Stiites  according  to 
the  T  O  \-  E  Unfortunately,  men  died  In 
numbers  that  did  not  balance  with  the  plans 
on  paper.  Units  In  combat  must  have  re- 
placements based  on  statistics  of  how  men 
actually  die.    These  point  up  the  need  of  the 

infantry. 

National  policy  Is  another  problem  to  deal 
with.  There  were  many  f)Ollcles  for  the  em- 
ployment of  all  Inductees.  Tliere  was  a  pol- 
icy for  18- year-olds:  there  was  a  policy  for 
19-year-olds;  and  a  policy  for  married  men; 
then  a  policy  |pr  men  whose  children  were 
conceived  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  men 
whose  children  were  conceived  after  Pearl 
Harbor.     They  all  caused  confusion. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War:  'Our  ground  strength  was,  for 
the  size  of  our  population,  proportionately 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  bellig- 
erents. On  the  other  hand.  It  was.  In  effect, 
greater  than  a  simple  comparison  of  figures 
would  Indicate,  for  we  had  set  up  a  system 
of  training  individual  replacements  that 
would  maintain  89  divisions  of  ground  troops 
and  273  combat  air  groups  at  full  effective 
strength,  enabling  these  units  to  continue 
In  combat  for  protracted  periods.  In  past 
wars  It  had  been  the  accepted  practice  to 
organize  as  many  divisions  a.s  manpower  re- 
sources would  permit,  fight  those  divisions 
until  casualties  had  reduc-'d  them  to  buze 


skeletons,  then  withdraw  them  from  the  line 
and  rebuild  them  in  rear  areas.  In  1918 
the  AEF  was  forced  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  divisions  and  finally  to  disband  newly  ar- 
rived divisions  in  France  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  already  limited  strength  of  those 
cng.iged  In  battle.  The  system  we  adopted 
for  this  involved  a  flow  of  individual  replace- 
ments from  training  centers  to  the  divisions 
so  they  would  be  constantly  at  full  strength. 
The  Air  Forces  established  a  similar  flow  to 
replace  combat  casualties  and  provide  relief 
crews. 

"This  system  enabled  us  to  pursue  tremen- 
dous naval  and  shipping  programs,  the  air- 
bombardment  programs,  and  unprecedented, 
almost  unbelievable,  production  and  supply 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gather 
the  strength  necessary  to  deliver  the  knock- 
cut  blows  on  the  ground.  There  were  other 
advantages.  The  more  divisions  an  army 
commander  has  under  his  control,  the  more 
supporting  troops  he  must  maintain,  the 
greater  are  his  traffic  and  supply  pnblems. 
If  his  divisions  are  fewer  In  number  but 
maintained  at  full  strength,  the  power  for 
attack  continues  and  the  logistical  problems 
are  simplified." 

As  stated  before,  the  most  essential  supply 
item  of  the  Navy  is  ships:  of  the  Air  Force, 
aircraft,  of  the  ground  Army,  guns,  and  of 
the  Infantry,  human  beings.  The  system  of 
furnishing  Infantry  replacements,  which  I 
have  quoted  from  the  Chief  of  Staff's  report, 
differed  from  that  of  the  Air  Force  In  this 
respect:  there  were  no  planned  rest  periods 
for  the  Infantry.  The  Air  Fcrce  had  a  defi- 
nite roUtlon  policy:  the  Infantry,  let  me 
repeat,  (and  the  rest  of  the  ground  Army 
for  that  matter — had  no  rotation  policy  at 
all.  This  single  factor  alone  could  have  made 
the  Infantryman's  burden  more  nearly  equal. 
Regarded  as  a  supply  Item  Inlan'.rymen 
should  be  conserved,  and  regarded  as  a  hu- 
man t>elng,  every  Infantryman  should  have  as 
complete  equality  as  prissible.  Even  eco- 
nomically It  should  be  remembered  that  he 
h.T.«  a  mind,  a  heart,  hojjen  and  fears — ard 
nerves  Human  beings  give  better  jjrrftmn- 
mance  by  fsr  If  tUf  j>*ycholo»(ic»l  ffcev.<r  la 
considered,  as  was  done  for  the  Air  Forc*^. 

The  latier's  replacements  were  not  u^ssed 
In  as  they  were  In  th*  Infafitry,  A  combat 
crew  for  a  Ivjmber  had  quite  a  coimlderable 
perlr>d  of  orientation;  manv  an  infantry 
s<iuad  (rot  lU  first  daylight  I'X^k  at  Its  newest 
members  when  the  squad  was  under  enemy 
fire  It  needs  no  more  than  a  hi^h  school 
French  understandlnff  of  the  words  "eeprlt 
de  corfjs"  to  get  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  the  In- 
equality In  that  Instance  Possibly  some  of 
this  welding  together  might  be  economically 
manafted  by  timing  the  rest  periods  fur  vet- 
eran units  with  orienting  fresh  troops.  We 
lack  so  much  as  a  field  manual  covering  the 
operation  of  a  replacement  system.  In  prac- 
tice, high  type  personnel  frequently  were 
withdrawn  from  the  replacement  stream  by 
almost  every  headquarters  through  which  re- 
placements passed.  The  leftovers  went  to  the 
Infantry  units  in  the  line,  and  they  and 
everybody  else  concerned  suffered  l>ecause  of 
It.  A  chain  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest 
link  and  It  Is  possible  for  an  Infantry-  squad 
in  a  tight  place  to  be  as  weak  as  its  weakest 
member  In  mind  and  body. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  Infantryman, 
who  Is  expected  to  live  in  a  fox  hole,  make 
long  cross-country  marches,  and  close  with 
his  enemy  In  hand-to-hand  combat,  should 
be  as  fit  physically  as  his  comrades  of  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  other  ground 
components. 

But  was  he,  In  World  War  11?    He  was  not  I 

(Pt.  C) 
The  physical  hardihood  of  a  soldier  should 
be  greater  In  direct  ratio  to  his  potential 
proximity  to  the  battlefield.  Lt.  Gen.  Lesley 
J.  McNalr  illustrated  this  point  when  he 
stated.  "A  cook  In  an  Infantry  rlfie  company 
should  not  have  poor  eyes,  fiat  leet,  or  bad 


hearing,  because  he  must  be  able  to  firs 
his  weapons,  be  on  his  feet  for  long  hours, 
and  hear  and  understand  whispered  direc- 
tions in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  These 
requirements  are  not  essential  in  a  rear- 
area  Installation." 

But  how  many  rear-area  Installations  in 
the  other  branches  had  already  graOb:d 
such  desirable  cocks  and  sent  men  to  the 
front-line  Infantry  squads  who  cculd  not 
understand  directions  whether  whispered  or 
shouted '' 

In  August  1943  General  McNair  proposed 
that  a  physical  test  be  given  for  assign- 
ments to  the  Infantry  and  that  no  selectee, 
unless  of  unusually  good  physique,  be  as- 
signed to  the  Infantry  if  he  was  shorter 
than  5  feet  6  inches.  In  November  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Inductees  should  not  nor- 
mally be  assigned  to  Infantry  if  they  were 
below  5  feet  9  Inches  tall. 

In  November  1943,  12.000  combat  soldiers 
at  the  AGF  Overseas  Replacement  Dep>ot  at 
Fort  Meade.  Md.,  were  examined  In  an  efTort 
to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  the  situation 
in  the  ground  forces.  They  were  Inferior 
In  height,  weight,  AGGT  grade,  and  educa- 
tion to  the  average  for  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
General  McNalr  produced  evidence  to  show 
that  the  average  ^eight  of  Infantrymen  was 
5  feet  7.74  Inches,  and  the  average  for  all 
Inductees  was  over  5  feet   8  Inches. 

Army  Ground  Forces  Study  No.  5.  dated 
1946,  states:  "Physlcaily  Inferior  men  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Armed  Forces  in  various 
ways.  •  •  •  Although  men  not  meet- 
ing current  physical  standards  for  general 
military  service  wer"  not  supposed  to  be 
Initially  assigned  to  combat  units  and  re- 
placement centers  of  the  Ground  Forces,  a 
ccnsioerable  number  were  in  fact  so  as- 
signed" 

Army  Ground  Forces  Study  No.  5  further 
states  "Having  long  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  War  Department  a  policy  of  selective  as- 
sUnmenf.  cjf  new  Inductee*  to  the  Infantry, 
Army  Ground  Forces  on  February  30.  1944, 
dispatched  a  confidcr^tiat  letter  to  lu  sub- 
ordinate C'jmmanders.  p</lnili.g  out  that  In- 
fantry had  k'urclty  valuf,  tluit  it  com{nlsed 
oiily  11  jx-rc/iu  of  the  »r'x/p  ba«l».*thit  it  wa« 
nevertheleM  the  df'  isivc  arm,  tliitt  It  must 
therefore  be  scrupulously  conwrvtd  and  that 
the  struiiKest  bnd  healthiKst  mtn  should  *>t 
aaslgtied  to  It.  "  Thu  clearly  ludicalth  that 
Infaiitrymt-n  were  not  up  to  the  physical 
standard  of  other  enlisted  men. 

General  McNalr  amplified  his  statement 
on  physical  hiuenh  and  nearncbb  to  combat 
zones  with  the  statement:  "It  is  desired  to 
point  out  that  Air  Force  combat  units  are 
peculiar  In  the  respect  that  generally  only  a 
certain  proportl'-n  of  a  crr.bal  unit  can  be 
considered  a*  actually  engaging  in  close  com- 
bat. Dependent  upon  conditions,  ground 
crews  and  administrative  personnel  of  front- 
lli^p  combat  air  units  may  be  from  103  to 
1.000  miles  from  the  enemy.  Such  personnel 
can  be  more  or  less  assured  of  regular  mei.1 
hours,  favorable  living  conditions,  and  med- 
ical attention." 

Medical  attention  is  the  only  one  of  those 
item  the  Infantry  could  hope  for. 

MEDICAL   SEIiVlCE 

The  infantryman  who  was  w  cunded  or  suf- 
fered an  accidental  injury  got  all  the  physi- 
cal medical  care  that  was  possible  and  the 
very  best  that  was  available,  and  no  praise 
can  be  too  great  for  the  personnel  of  bat- 
tallon-aid  stations.  But  complete  medical 
service  covers  a  good  bit  of  other  ground. 

What  makes  a  man  111?  The  following  are 
major  contributions:  Kls  mind,  his  physical 
surrcuncings.  germs,  and  physical  injury. 

We  can't  do  mu:h  about  the  iniantryman's 
physical  surroundings,  and  the  medical  serv- 
ice did  ail  it  could  to  ccmbat  disease  geinas 
and  physical  mjury. 

But  how  about  the  mind? 

The  most  casual  reader  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  must  know  that  medicine  has  now 
proved   effects   cf    the    n.ii.d    on    the   body. 


/ 
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From   hypertenalon   to   fever   bllaters   It    ha«  to  get  In  and  the  last  to  get  out  of  a  fox- 
been  esUbllfthcd.  »t  mor«  length  than  ihU  hole." 

article  can   Include,  that  distraught   mlnda  Kipling.  In  a  less  precise  language,  noted 

cauae     genuine     physical     ailments.     Over-  the  general  subject; 

whelming  ttu  or  anxiety  not  only  can  throw  «j^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^gj^^ 

m  good  mind  Into  a  state  of  unbalance,  but  ^^  threw  away  the  sword. 

»  good  digertlve  system  Into  conditions  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^j^^jy  matching 

ill  health.     Emotional  tension  can  send  the  ^^  ^^^  darkness  by  the  ford, 

blood   pressure  soaring.     During  World  War  ^^^  waters  lapped,  the  .>lght-wlnd  blew. 

II  doctors  behind  the  lines  found  men  su.-  PuH-armed  the  fear  was  born  and  grew, 

ferlng  from  unmistakable  liver  trouble  with  j^^^  ^.^  ^.^^^  ^yj^g  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ew 

no  ether  cause  than  shock      Shock  had  not  ^^^         j^.  ^^  ^^^  nlghf." 
made  them  Imagine  they  had  liver  trouble. 

It  bsd  given  them  liver  trouble.  There  are  notable  examples  of  the  use  of 

All  of  these  Ills  happened  In  other  branches  preventive    psychiatry    to    good    advantage, 

of  the  serrlce  as  well  as  the  Infantry,  but  it  The.se  were  found  In  the  airborne  divisions. 

Is  cxlMUStlon  that  works  ll'ie  yeast   to  In-  to  some  extent  In  the  armored  divisions,  and 

ev«ac«  these  Uls.  and  It  was  exhaustion  that  in    the   Air   Force.     The   Air   Force    probably 

was  forced   on   the   Infantry   in   the   largest  made  the  greatest  stride  In  making  this  type 

dose*  with  least  relief.  of  medical  service  available  to  Its  personnel 

Preventive   ptychUtry   Is  the   attempt   to  because  It  had  a  rotation  policy.     Infantry 

keep  the  mind  from  making  the  mind  or  the  divisions  did  not;  they  lacked  the  means, 

body  (or  both*   sick,  by  helping  the  Individ-  Related    tc   the   problem   of   the   Infantry- 

ual    to    achieve    Inner    strength.     Profound  man's  morale  Is  the  system  of  tangible  rec- 

mental  poise  grows  from  proround  belief  In  ognitlon  of  service,  valued  by  most  of  human- 

a  purpose,  combined  with  the  abiding  convlc-  kind. 

tlcn  that  one  Is  working  toward  Us  achieve-  awards 

ment     Will  power  to  put  purpose  Into  prac-  Djd  the  Infar-tryman  get  his  Just  share  of 

tic*     is     strengthened     through     discipline.  awards? 

Tbousands    of    men    needed,    and    could    be  Well.   Infantrymen   got  70  percent  of   the 

given    In    the    future,    more    of    these    vital  total  c.-isualtles  and  116  percent  of  the  total 

stead. in?  forces.  awards.     These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 

Quicker  and  less  profound  aids  to  mental  purple  Heart,  hardly  a  decoration  to  encour- 

Btablllty  are  a  feeling  of  personal  Importance  ^ge  soldiers  to  try  for. 

(morale).    IdentlflcatlOD    with    an    admired  jn  World  War  "ll.  as  of  January   1,   1946. 

group  (esprit  de  corps),  and  attachment  to  a  there  were  awarded  228  Congressional  Med- 

strong  personality.     Before  the  words  "pre-  ^Is    of    Honor.    3.799    DlstlnRUlshed    Sirvlce 

ventlve  psychiatry"  were  heard  of.  these  were  crosje«,  67.957  Silver  Stars.  831  Distlnulshed 

In   common  use   every   autumn   by   football  Servic?  Medals,  122.357  Distinguished  Flying 

coaches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Crosses.  10.931  Legion  of  M-rlts.  10.905  Sol- 

The  medical  service,  of  course,  has  in  this  dlers  Medals.  323.160  Bronze  Stars,  and  1.156.- 

field   only   the   advisers  role.     The   medical  glS    Air    Medals.     Exclusive    of    the    Purple 

service  and  the  Infantry  failed  through   no  Heart    the-    Infantry    received    11  6    psrcent. 

fault   ot    their   own.    In    administering    the  the  Air  Force  76.2  percent,  others  12.2  per- 

proper   preventive   psychiatry.     The   reasons  cent. 

are  an  accumulation  of  many  things.     The  xhe  Bronze  Star  for  the  Armed  Forces  was 

Infantryman's   Intellectual   functioning  was  intended  to  be  like  the  Air  Medal  for  the  Air 

Injured  through  Ignorance  because  of  the  In-  Forces,  but  was  It?     Compare  the  statistics 

adequate  replacement  system  and  scarcity  of  again — '23,160  Bronze  Stars,  versus  1.158,615 

replaceme:»ts.    which    made    It    necessary    to  aij-  Medals. 

place  men  In  the  line  who  were  not  properly  Many  persons  contend  that  the  Air  Forces 
educated  for  the  task  His  emotional  bal-  awarded  far  too  many  medals  while  the 
ance  and  his  »ill  lacked  discipline  as  a  re-  Ground  Forces  kept  their  awards  within 
suit  of  Inadequate  training.  This  lack  was  reason;  1  contend  the  Ground  Forces  should 
indicated  by  the  higher  Incidence  of  stra^-  j^ave  awarded  more,  not  the  Air  Forces  fewer, 
gllng  and  desertion,  and.  again,  combat  ex-  Eygn  Mvhen  the  Combat  Infantry  Badg<»  Is 
haustlon  was  caused  by  mental  stress  and  considered.  It  is  not  enough.  By  comparison 
mental  stress  was  Inestimably  Increased  by  ^.jth  the  Air  Forces  It  Is  no  more  than  the 
combat  without  rest.  The  rifleman  seldom  variouo  categories  of  wings  that  are  awarded 
had  a  feeling  of  personal  Importance,  or  that  to  bombardiers,  navigators,  pilots,  and  others. 
he  was  one  of  an  admired  group,  or  that  he  .  -phe  Infantrv  should  have  had  a  medal 
felt  attachment  to  a  strong  personality  In  his  which  a  man  should  get  Just  for  being  sub- 
squad  leaders.  Jecte  .   to   artillery   or   small-arms   fire;    Just 

All  of  this  did  not  apply  to  all  outfit*  at  all  for  being   present  on  the   battlefield.     ThU 

times,  but  to  paraphrase  Lincoln's  saying.  It  \^  %bout   what   the   Air   Force   did— and    Ita 

did  apply  to  all  outfits  some  of  the  time  and  morale  did  not  suffer  from  having  too  many 

to  some  outfits  all  of  the  time.  medals  awarded. 

.\4aJ.   Raymond   Sobel,   who   was   on   duty  These  are  some  Interesting  figures  for  com- 

wlth  the  Thirty-fourth  Division  during  World  panson  as  of  January  1.  1946.     The  number 

War  II.  has  written  In   Combat  Psychiatry  of  men  killed  per  100  medals  awarded  was: 

about  "good  soldiers"  under  the  name  of  "Old  ^j^.  ^^^^^                                                           j 

Sergeant  Syndrome"  who  broke  down  after  Medical  Dep&nmVuCSS.'SS.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',     12 

prolonged  combat  stress      He  states  that  the  pjeid  Artillery                                      -- 12 

most    striking   cases   occurred   among    those       coast  Artillery IIII'IIIIII""     28 

coaunlwloned  and  noncommissioned  officers  Rnirlneers  29 
Who  had  considerable  combat  experience.  cavalry  38 
The  syndrome,  he  writes,  "occurred  In  well-  infantrv  "'  '  -— """  ^^ 
motivated,  previously  efBclent  soldiers  as  a  ""  "  "  """ 
result  of  the  chronic  and  prog.esslve  break-  As  of  March  20.  1945.  Infantry  had  re- 
down  of  their  normal  defenses  against  celved  69  percent  of  the  awards,  and  all 
anxiety  in  long  periods  of  combtt.  It  waa  others  93. 1  percent.  The  Infantry  received 
seen  only  in  those  divisions  that  had  expert-  14  medals  for  each  10  men  killed;  the  Air 
enced  prolonged  combat  commitments  with-  force  431.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
out  relief  ■'  the  Purple  Heart. 

Ninety  percent  of  these  cases  occurred  In  Apart     from     statistical     comparisons,     It 

Infantry  soldiers.  Major  Sobel  reports,  many  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  conditions 

of  whom  had  received  citations,  awards,  and  under     which     Infantrymen     received     their 

medals.     Nevertheless.   In  spite  of  their  ef-  awards    were,   generally   speaking,   far   more 

flclency.     training,     and     discipline,     "they  severe  than  prevailed  for  personnel  of  other 

eventually    developed    abnormal    tremulous-  arms  and  services.     And  many  deeds  of  hero- 

aess.  sweating  and  a  tendency  to  be  the  first  Ism   that   were   exceptional   for  other   arms 
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and  services  were,  by  comparison,  a  matter 
of  course  to  the  front-lire  Infantryman. 
Many  an  infantryman's  courageous  act  was 
performed  without  witnesses,  or  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  who  were  killed  or 
wounded  before  a  lull  In  the  action  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  a  formal  report, 
and  the  man  himself  often  was  killed,  too. 
The  principle  Illustrated  further  by  the 
award  for  battle  credit  without  dUtinctlon 
among  units;  for  exam.ple.  General  Order 
No.  102,  War  Department.  1945.  jave  battle 
credit  to  the  First  Infantry  Division,  the 
Thirty-third  Machine  Records  Unit,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Army  Postal 
Unit,  and  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 

PAT 

Close  to  the  question  of  awards  is  the 
award  of  regular  pay  for  regular  service. 

In  1943  this  was  the  average  annual  pay 
of  enlisted  men; 

Air    Forces '$1,152 

Ordnance 875 

Signal   Corps- 780 

Armored  Force 760 

Quartermaster 750 

Antiaircraft    Artillery 730 

Field  Artillery - 730 

Engineers 720 

Medical 707 

Infantry 700 

'  Exclusive  of  flvlng  pay. 

Later,  grades  and  ratings  were  added  which 
Increased  the  average  annual  pay  for  the 
Infantry  to  $743.  but  the  ratio  remained 
unequal,  as  the  other  branches  \.ere  In- 
creased, also.  The  point  is:  Was  the  in- 
fantryman compensated  for  hazardous  duty 
in  proportion  '^o  other  branches  which  were 
so  compensated — the  airman,  the  para- 
trooper, the  submariner?  The  casualties 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that"  he  was  not. 
True,  the  Infantryman  received  $10  extra 
pay  per  month  If  he  had  earned  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge,  but  this  did  not  make  up 
the  ditference. 

The  pay  basis  Is  due  In  part  to  the  fact 
that  m  peacetime  It  Is  necessary  to  attract 
volunteers  by  paying  more  money  for  the 
more  skilled  positions,  and  not  the  more 
dangerous.  An  Infantryman's  Job  is  not  par- 
ticularly dangerous — until  war  comes.  Then, 
the  higher  pay  should  go  to  get  good  men  for 
the  more  dangerous  Jobs. 

Further  pointing  up  the  disparity  of  pay  is 
this  comparison  of  wartime  pay  of  enlisted 
men: 


TyiK-  unit 

Avcftn 

monUuy 

pay 

A  vorapp 
numthly  pay, 
tnchMUne  over- 

sns.  flyinit. 
subm.arino.  and 

sll  extra 
eonii>ens!»tion 

Infantry  rifle  company 

r«)nil«nt  crew,  airtran 

8uhiiuiritie 

112 
102 

$130 

aoi 

Ui 

I'aTitchute  rilU*  conipauy 

110 

1 

There  are  many  other  ways  In  which  the 
Infantry  came  off  second  best, compared  with 
other  components.  Some  were  little  things, 
seemingly  unimportant,  but  still,  aggrava- 
tions that  made  the  Infantryman  feel  no  bet-' 
ter  about  his  lot. 

STRAWS    ON    THE    CAMILS    BACK 

In  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  one  usually 
had  shelter  over  his  head;  he  was  dry.  and 
he  got  a  bath  once  In  a  while.  His  food 
usually  was  fresh  and  hot.  In  the  Air  Force. 
Combat  crews  get  special  rations.  Other 
branches  of  the  Army,  being  relatively  far- 
ther from  the  front,  did  better  as  to  material 
comforts  than  did  the  infantryman  on  the 
line — the  rifleman  who  thought  of  the  com- 
pany CP  as  being  "rear  echelon" — the  man 
who  had  the  sicy  for  a  roof  and  rocks  for  his 
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bed  who  ate  cold  K  rations  and  considered  It 
a  treat  if  he  **ltb«>rated  "  a  fresh  epg 

The  Infanlrymaii.  compared  with  his  com- 
rades, had  less  opportunity  to  attend  church, 
to  write  letters,  to  see  a  movie,  sleep  between 
sheets,  to  attend  to  hfs  pcr.'j^nnl  hy^ene  In 
relative  comfort,  to  sleep  with  hin  shoes  off. 

In  peace  and  In  war,  when  there  Is  an 
undesirable  Job  to  be  done,  It  u.sually  Is  the 
infantry  that  gets  It.  Others  often  are 
considered  too  valuable. 

Instead  of  a  plan  for  Infantry  rotation.  It 
might  be  said  there  was  only  a  plan  for  In- 
fantry exhaustion.  If  a  man  could  Just  look 
to  some  time  In  the  future  when  he  could 
go  home.  It  helped  tremendously,  no  matter 
how  distant  that  time  might  be.  But  the 
infantryman  criild  only  look  forward  to  get- 
ting killed,  raptured,  or  moui;ded. 

General  Marshal!  wrote  to  the  hend  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  In  February 
1944,  "Men  will  stand  almost  anything  if 
their  work  receives  public  acknowledgment. 
They  are  Inclined  to  glory  in  its  toughness 
and  hazards  if  what  they  do  is  api)r»^'lnted. 
Ttiere  has  been  so  little  glamor  in  Infantry 
work  that  the  public  Is  little  aware  o.'  the 
reqxilrements.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will 
recall.  I  was  opposed  vigrTrously  In  the  early 
formation  of  the  Army  for  my  attitude  re- 
garding the  Infantry  soldier  and  hi?  Impor- 
tance In  otir  war  Army.  It  was  to  be  ill 
tanks  and  air,  maybe  a  little  artillery,  with 
everybody  motoriaed,  etc  Now  (tn  Febru- 
ary 1944)  the  picture  is  being  completed  In 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  waging  a  successful  war.  TTie  hap- 
hazard theorizing  Is  found  to  be  without 
solid  foundation,  and  the  Influer.f*  of  the 
more  glamorr.us  methods  of  making  war  Is 
found  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
successful    operation.      •      •      • 

"It  might  wrll  be  charged  that  we  have 
made  the  mistake  of  having  too  much  oi  air 
and  tank  and  other  ?pecl«l  weapon?  and 
units  and  too  little  of  the  rifleman  for  whom 
all  these  other  cr^mbat  arms  must  concen- 
trate to  get  him  forward  with  the  Uast  pun- 
ishment and  loss  I  clont  want  tn  dl<;cour- 
a^  the  nflcinan  and  yet  T  want  his  role 
made  clear  and  exalted.  I  dor*t  want  to  un- 
duly alarm  the  families  of  riflemen  and  yet 
It  Is  important  that  some  action  be  taken  " 

Let  lis  remember  this  11  there  is  a  world 
war  in. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Many  things  c^rloufly  n^vrr  crn  be  bet- 
tered. There  always  will  be  a  place  in  war 
where  a  man  Is  and  there  won't  be  anything 
In  front  of  him  btrt  the  enpmy:  Bnri  that  man 
Will  be  in  the  Infantrv.  His  will  be  a  dirty, 
nasfty  Job. 

But  srrnf  thlnsrs  ran  be  helped. 

The  most  imjxirtant  Item  from  an  infan- 
tryman's standpoint  Is  n  dttlnlte  rotation 
poMcy.  Here  Is  one:  Members  of  Infantry 
tatt.i lions,  after  n  certain  number  of  days  In 
contact  with  the  en»my.  should  get  a  certain 
nimiber  of  days  out  of  the  line.  If  people 
in  other  branches  don't  like  this,  let  them 
transfer  to  the  Infantry. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  quantity. 
The  quantity  needed  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood Train  every  man  b^.-rlcally  as  an  In- 
fantryman To  solve  this  problem  we  need 
universal  mllita.'-y  training  now. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  question  of 
mental  quality.  As  the  only  act^ptable 
minimum.  Infantry  mti.'^t  receive  mentally 
qualified  personnel,  at  least  In  the  same  ratio 
a«  all  others. 

Tke  Infantry  must  be  given  priority  on 
physically  q'lallfled  personnel. 

Tlie  syrtera  for  getting  properly  trained 
replacements,  physK-ally  and  mentally  fit,  to 
the  right  place  nt  the  right  time,  must  work. 

A  system  for  converting  Air  Force,  AAA 
perrcnnel.  and  others  to  Infantry  mu-'^t  be 
planned  well  in  advance  and  must  be  clearly 
ucderstocd 

Start  Initially  with  young  leadership. 
Battalion  commanders  shouldn't  be  over  32, 


regimental  commanders  S8.  and  division 
commar»ders  48,  That's  the  way  youll  end 
up. 

The  Infantryman's  esprit  de  cxjrps  must  be 
built  up.  One  way  Is  to  borrow  a  leaf  from 
the  Marines'  or  the  Air  Porces'  book  and  give 
the  infantryman  a  public  relations  build-up 
comparable  to  that  given  otir  comrades  of 
the  wild  blue  yonder. 

The  In/antry  should  get  a  better  break 
flnanrlally.  'Why  not  give  fighting  pay  for 
combat  zone  service  to  member*  of  arms  in 
which  the  monthly  ca.«;ualty  rate  reaches  a 
certain  percentage? 

Why  not  give  the  Infantry  a  distinctive 
uniform? 

After  these  things  are  accomplished  for 
the  Infantry,  drnt  make  the  tragic  mistake 
of  pampering.  Work  the  hell  out  of  *em  and 
particularly  dtn-lr^  training 

There  are  practical  ways  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  Infantryman. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  do  It. 


Cocgrsss  Disregards  President  Tror.ian's 
Veto  by  Bij  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  ROUSl  OF  RFPRBSENTATTVES 

S'liKrdcy.  S-sptrmbcr  23.  1930 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  on  several  occa.sions 
lately  vetoed  legislation  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Coagvei^  by  aiaacsi  unajiunous 
votes.  On  each  occasion  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  overridden  his  veto  by  tre- 
raendouE  majoritie.-^ 

What  does  this  mean?  It  mesns  that 
hundreds  of  leading  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  Senate  have  reiected  the  Pres- 
ident's pleas  and  have  indicated  that  they 
have  no  fsuth  in  his  opinions  or  in  his 
judgment. 

If  this  would  happen  in  the  congress 
of  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
uorW  It  would  mean  that  the  President 
should  Immediately  step  dov»-n  and  re- 
linquish his  hiph  office. 

I  should  think  that  he  would  learn 
that  there  are  three  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government  and  that  each  of 
tliese  branches  has  ii5  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and  that  no  one  branch  has  the 
1  ight  to  usurp  the  powers  of  any  other 
branch. 

The  President's  training  under  Boss 
Pendergast  mu^t  have  taught  him  that 
since  the  bass  of  Kansas  City  controiied 
the  action  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
municipal  government  that  the  Presi- 
d<=>nt  of  the  United  States  should  be  the 
•  bie  bass"  over  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Common  sense  should  teach  any  per- 
son that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
Government  that  the  three  branches — 
the  legislatiTe.  which  is  Oonfrress:  the 
judiciary,  whidi  is  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  the  Executive,  which  is  the  Presi- 
dent, to  work  together  in  harmony  If 
possible. 

The  Democratic  and  New  Deal  friends 
of  Pre.^idcnt  Truman  cannot  long  claim 
that  he  is  a  man  of  suf3cient  judgment 
or  common  sense  to  fill  the  position  of 
President  if  he  continues  to  issue  such 


statements  as  he  did  when  he  compared 
the  Marine  Corps  to  Stahn  and  if  he  con- 
tiniiCE  to  put  his  judgment  as  to  wha:  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  against  the  ;udc- 
ment  of  Intelligent  and  petnot.c  D?no- 
crats  with  long  honorable  service  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  evidently  has  no  appre- 
ciation of  his  responsibility  toward  the 
making  cf  cur  laws.  He  has  no  appie- 
ciaticn  of  his  power  to  use  the  veto  on 
the  work  of  Congre*?; 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Presld?nt 
the  rieht  to  veto  any  bills  pa'^sed  t:y  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  may  override  any 
presidential  veto  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  cf  both  Houses  of  Congress  vote 
to  override  his  veto. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  those  v.ho 
wrote  the  Constitution  that  the  Pr?si- 
dent  should  veto  a  bill  passed  by  both 
tranches  of  Conere? s  just  becau.«=e  he  did 
not  agrc-e  with  the  action  of  Congress. 
He  should  not  veto  a  bill  for  cspricious 
reasons.  He  should  not  veto  a  measure 
which  has  been  pa.ss<:d  by  both  brenches 
cf  Congress  aciire  freely  and  without 
any  improper  influence  unless  it  is  clear- 
ly an  infringement  upwn  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  cf  one  of  the  c:her  branches 
of  the  Government  or  unless  it  is  clearly 
repugnant  to  the  policies  and  principles 
and  best  interests  of  the  Republic. 

The  President's  actions  in  his  numer- 
ous vetoes  indicate  petty,  personal  rea- 
sons of  a  little  man  and  not  the  bread 
statesmanlike  actions  of  a  person  worthy 
to  t)e  President  of  the  grL-atest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  President  cannot  be 
expected  to  \n:ite  all  his  o^xzx  stale  papers 
hi,m,a.fclf  without  the  a.d  of  a^^^xstants.  It 
Ls  ciear  that  Har*-y  Truman  did  not  write 
the  veto  mes;  age  which  was  read  to 
Congress  ycstercay.  September  22.  This 
mes.sa;;e  indicates  clearly  that  it  was 
v.ritten  by  ?  lawyer  well  versed  In  legal 
verbiafe'e.  The  lau^tiage  and  the  argti- 
neiri^  suggest  to  me  that  one  oi  the 
F raakiur'k^rs  might  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  preparation  of  this  message.  At  any 
rale,  whoever  wrote  it  must  have  felt 
that  the  bill  was  anti-Red  and  that  the 
best  way  to  favor  the  Reds  would  be  to 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
defeat  the  biU. 

In  the  list  of  those  who  voted  to  sup- 
port President  Truman  la  his  veto  can 
be  seen  the  names  of  practically  all  of 
those  who  consistently  rote  against  all 
legislation  that  has  for  its  purpose 
stamping  out  un-American  activities. 

The  bill  that  the  President  vetoed  uas 
prepared  by  stalwart  Americans  and  v.  as 
sup!X)rted  by  stalwart  Americans.  No 
Reds  or  pinks  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparation  or  passage  of  the  bill 
that  the  President  vetoed. 

The  Senate  also  rejected  the  Presi- 
dents veto  by  a  tremendous  majcnty. 
Only    1    Members    of    tiie    d6    Mem- 


bers    of     the 


Senate     S'upportea     the 


President.  These  seven  were  practically 
all  New  Deal  Democrats.  But.  in  spit'' of 
a  filibuster  conducted  by  thes?  s-ven 
Senators,  the  Senate  by  an  ovcrj-i-iClming 
majority  rejected  the  President's  wishes. 
It  is  reported  that  Senator  Lucas,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  refused  to 
follow  the  Pr?s  dent  in  his  reque-t  that 
the  Senate  vote  to  sustain  his  veto. 
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The  President  and  those  who  favor 
his  views  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate argued  persistently  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  not  be  passed 
and  that  it  would  finally  work  out  to 
the  advanUge  of  the  Communists. 
Th?se  arguments  are  r^bsolutely  unjusti- 
fied and  the  proof  of  this  falsity  is  that 
practically  every  Red  and  pink  individ- 
url  and  organization  in  our  country  is 
opposed  to  the  action  and  is  support - 
in«?  the  Presidents  veto.  Can  it  be  that 
these  opponents  are  and  have  been  giv- 
ing aid  and  support  to  those  enemies 
within  oiiT  gates,  who  are  numbered  by 
the  thousands  and  who  all  want  to  un- 
dermine the  institutions  and  our  great 
country. 

I  voted  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  and  am  well  satisfied  with  my  vote. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  patriotic  and  favor  any  leg- 
islation that  curbs  the  actions  of  the 
Communists  who  a^e  within  our  coun- 
try, most  of  them  illegally. 

The  press  of  this  country  is  patriotic 
and  the  large  majority  of  the  news- 
papers hrtve  been  very  critical  of  the 
President  and  vigorously  support  the 
Congress. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country, 
sets  forth  its  opposition  to  the  Presi 
dent  s  position  in  a  very  positive  edito- 
rial, which  is  as  follows ; 

« rro    Unmasks    the    Real    Tbdman 

The  President's  veto  of  the  bill  to  control 
Communists  at  home  Is  a  political  betrayal 
or  the  countrys  sacrlflces  in  lives  and  money 
to  fight  Communists  abroad. 

It  is  a  desperate  effort  to  protect  those 
Communlsta  and  fellow  travelers  in  his  own 
party  who  carry  on  sabotage  against  Ameri- 
can Institutions,  who  undermine  American 
freedoms,  who  confuse  us  In  social  and 
economic  matter*  and  who  betray  our  mili- 
tary secrets. 

It  is  the  polltlcai  pay-off  to  every  Com- 
munist and  Communist  syinpathlzer  from 
Klaus  Puchs  to  A!ger  Hiss  and  to  all  the 
thousands  of  Reds  ant.  Red  followers  in 
between  who  have  supported  his  re;7lme  In 
return  for  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and 
China  appeasements. 

The  requirements  of  the  bill  vetoed  by 
th.*  President  are  few. 

Communists.  Communist  organizations 
and  Communlat-front  groups  are  -equlred 
to  Identify  themselves  to  the  Department 
of  Jiostlce 

In  time  of  war.  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  empowered  to  round  up  and  hold. 
but  not  in  crlmlral  prisons,  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs 

It  denies  Communists  Jobs  on  the  Federal 
payroll  or  in  defeiise  plants  or  public  trans- 
portation facilities. 

It  increases  the  punishment  for  spies  and 
salx3teur8. 

The  President  Is  given  wide  discretionary 
powers  in  applying  the  various  measures  in 
the  bill. 

To  veto  It  on  thr  t>asis  that  It  is  dangerous 
to  American  liberties  echoes  the  Communist 
whine  a.a;alnst  a  restriction  of  constitutional 
rights  whenever  a  Communist  to«  is  stepped 
on 

Politically  the  veto  will  be  talten  as  a  ges- 
ture of  support  to  all  the  fringe  radicals  In 
the  Truman  camp  It  will  b«  accepted  as 
the  cloak  to  cover  the  countless  numbers  of 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  suspected 
Of  still  being  active  within  the  administra- 
tion Itself. 

The  veto  was  made  not  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  people  but  of  the  adminis- 
tration Itself  which  cannot  afford  politically 


to  allow  its  fringe  of  Reds  or  their  hangers-on 
wltliln  the  Government  to  be  exposed  in  their 
full  strength. 

It  signals  again  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  stand  at  all  costs  behind  the  Ache- 
son-Hlsfi-Lattlmore  policy  of  appeasement 
for  the  Chinese  Communists  who  threaten 
the  very  area  where  our  own  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  a  war  whose  purposes  are 
far  from  clear. 

Congress,  by  its  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Communist  control  bill  ha«.  on 
the  other  hand,  accurately  reflected  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people  about  Com- 
munists This  feeling  has  come  to  an  explo- 
sive head  after  months  of  exposures  and  dis- 
closures by  Congressmen  themselves  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Truman-Acheson  foreign  pol- 
icy maneuverlngs. 

This  feeling  demands  that  something  be 
done  to  protect  the  Nation. 

The  voters  will  have  a  chance  to  confirm 
this  feeling  November  7  when  America  goes 
to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new  Congress,  a  Con- 
gress which  Will  have  a  new  opportunity  to 
reexamine  our  foreign  policies  In  the  light 
of  every  American  family's  sacrlflces.  And 
in  the  light,  too,  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  bring  these  sacrlflces  to 
naught  by  such  political  betrayals  as  this 
veto. 


FEPC  and  Civil  Rights  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  .REMARKS 

HON   WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recopd.  I  include  herewith  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  a  large  civil-rights 
rally  at  Tindley-Temple  M.  E.  Church. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  stressing  the  need  for 
strong,  enforceable  FEPC  legislation  and 
early  enactment  of  President  Truman's 
civil-rights  program: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  friend*",  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
bec.iuse  I  not  only  believe  that  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Congressman  to  report  to  bis  people, 
but  also  that  such  occasions  as  this  help 
create  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  about 
the  issues  before  us. 

You  and  I  know.  In  a  brief  address,  one 
cannot  hope  to  discuss  all.  or  even  a  small 
portion,  of  the  enormous  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  now  under  consideration.  But 
there  Is  one  great  Issue  with  which  we  all  are 
familiar,  and  which  commands  our  attention 
and  our  active  support.  I.  of  course,  refer 
to  the  need  for  strong,  enforceable  FEPC 
legislation.  I  say  strong  because  I  want  to 
emphiisize  the  fact  that  some  very  well- 
known  reactionaries  in  Government  are  d;- 
llberately  attempting  to  pvtsh  the  enact- 
ment of  a  watered-down  bill  which  Is  an  In- 
sult to  every  Intelligent  man  and  woman. 
These  reactionaries  give  lip  service  to  FEPC, 
but  avoid  It  like  a  hot  potato  in  the  show- 
down I  want  to  stress  the  necessity  of  en- 
forceable FEPC  legislation  because,  if  legal 
sanctions  are  lacking,  such  legislation  isn't 
worth  much  more  than  the  paper  It's  writ- 
ten on.  I  demand  effective  FEPC  legislation 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple who  are  In  need  of  It,  who  look  to  it 
as  a  living  symbol  of  hope  which  will  erase 
a  smudge  on  our  reputation  as  a  freedom- 
loving  people. 

P^air-employment-practlces  legislation  has 
been  talked  about  lung  enough.  It's  time  to 
do  something  about  it. 


Us  time  to  strengthen  and  fortify  our 
liberties,  not  sacrifice  them  to  the  whims  of 
selfish  reactionaries.  It's  time  to  actively 
support  President  Truman  in  his  fight  to 
enact  a  wUe  and  a  far-reaching  civil-rights 
program.  He  can't  win  the  fight  alone.  He 
needs  your  help  individually  and  collective- 
ly. JUEt  as  your  United  States  Senator  and 
Congressman  need  your  help.  Talk  about 
FEPC.  Have  your  friends  talk  about  It  to 
their  neighbors,  and  have  them  all  send  let- 
ters of  protest  to  the  reactionary  Membsrs 
of  Congress  who  are  constantly  obstructing 
the  passage  of  praiseworthy  FEPC  legisla- 
tion. 

During  my  two  terms  In  Congress  I  con- 
sidered it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  human  welfare  and  to 
support  every  measure  which  in  any  way 
fostered  the  expansion  of  civil  rights  so  that 
all  minority  groups  may  enjoy  all  of  the 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  attempU  of  bigoted  persona 
who  cast  aspersions  on  the  necessity  of 
FEPC  legislation.  They  were  best  charac- 
terized recently  by  Individuals  who  sought 
to  endow  educational  institutions  with  Im- 
mense sums  of  money  provided  the  schools 
taught  white  supremacy  or  denied  t)enefit  of 
the  funds  to  Catholics  and  Jews.  Such 
actions  are  Intolerable  and  must  be  stamped 
out,  otherwise  the  ideal  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  wlU  eventually  l>e  lost,  as  they 
were  in  Germany  and  luly  and  as  they  are 
denied  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  importance  of  FEPC  action  on  the 
local  level  is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that 
the  commission  In  Philadelphia  handled  294 
charges  of  discrimination  Ijetween  January 
1948  and  October  1949.  It  was  reported  that 
254  01  these  cases  were  settled  and  that  40 
were  still  under  Investigation.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  do  not  l)cileve  that  those  figures 
tell  the  whole  story.  Many  hundreds  of 
cases  go  unreported,  and  I  contend  that  It  Is 
therefore  logical  to  conclude  that  many 
others  are  forgotten  or  hiished  up  because 
of  machinery  that  Is  Inadequate  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia.  I  do 
not  question  the  good  Intentions  of  the  local 
commission,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there 
Is  room  for  vast  Improvement.  Moreover, 
there  still  exists  a  crying  need  for  effective 
State-wide  FEPC  legislation.  This.  too. 
should  l>e  coordinated  with  national  legisla- 
tion in  order  that  the  people  of  all  States 
would  know  where  they  stand. 

We  need  unity  on  every  level  of  our  society 
if  we  are  to  endure  as  a  strong  nation.  The 
denial  of  rights  which  we  profess  to  hold  to 
be  Inalienable  to  any  one  group  is  a  road 
block  In  the  path  of  progress.  It  helps  breed 
disunity,  scorn,  and  even  utter  disrespect 
for  our  fellow  human  beings.  That  certain- 
ly is  not  the  way  which  we.  as  a  whole,  can 
ever  hop>e  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  o:  government.  Our  national 
welfare  and  the  future  of  the  United  States 
as  a  leader  in  the  community  of  nations 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  recognize  that 
fact   now. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  forthcoming  cen- 
sus will  reflect  a  sharp  increase  In  popula- 
tion fl,'ures  throughout  the  country,  and 
particularly  In  urban  centers.  As  our  pop- 
ulation rises  our  problems  will  likewise  in- 
crease In  virtually  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity. It  inevitably  calls  for  greater  police 
protection,  improved  flre-fightlng  facilities, 
more  playgrounds,  more  schools,  and  more 
homes.  I  have  mentioned  these  few  things 
because  they  are  highly  important  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  living.  When 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  fair 
measure  of  personal  security  and  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  they  lend 
to  become  more  tolerant  and  understanding 
of  the  rights  of  others.  We  know  from  re- 
cent history  that  In  times  of  depression  and 
poverty   there   is   a   pronounced   upswing    in 
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the  direction  of  Intolerance  as  manifest  by 
an  Increase  in  crime  and  other  violations  of 
the  law. 

Having  lived  through  the  most  turbulent 
years  in  history,  we  have  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  what  does,  and  what  does  not.  contribute 
to  Industrial  progress  and  economic  security. 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  fcr-»'ard  steps  In 
understandlnj^'  the  needs  of  the  individual  as 
a  member  of  society  have  not  kept  pwce  with 
our  Industrial  achievements. 

During  the  past  50  years  we  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  recognizing  that  fact  as 
evidence  by  liberal  le<rlslatlon  enacted  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  and  now  Harry  Truman, 
But  the  Jcb  Is  far  from  completed.  There  is 
much  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  aoclal  science  In  this  respect,  the  enact- 
mnt  of  national  FEPC  legislation  Is  of  para- 
BMMint  lmp)ortance  I  as.sare  you.  ladies  and 
gMStlemeu,  I  am  doing  my  uimust  to  see  Pres- 
ident Truman's  civU-rigliu  prcjgram  voted 
Into  law.  I  consider  it  a  moral  obligation 
to  help  remove  the  obstacles  which  beset 
minority  srroups  at  every  turn.  I  ne^d  your 
help  and  your  active  support  to  do  the  job. 
By  working  toeether  to  achieve  a  common 
goal  we  can  stem  the  tide  of  the  die-hard 
reactionaries  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  malting 
a  political  football  of  one  of  the  mo&t  im- 
portant legislative  propos  s  In  the  short,  but 
glorious  history  of  our  country  and  mine. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ycu  and  I  h.ive  a 
deep  re.sjyr.iibllity  to  make  thp  mn^t  of  the 
golden  opportunity  exemplified  by  President 
Truman's    fair-employm»»nt-pract.lces    ^lll. 

Thank  you  very  much  fr  r  the  privilege  of 
taliUng  to  you. 


A  Book  on  Mining  That  Every  Western 
Mioer  and  Prospector  Shoold  Have  on 
Kii  Bookshelf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.^ 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAH'; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREijENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  19S0 

Mr.  "WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  illustrated  book  containing  the  hear- 
inps  on  the  Conference  on  the  Revision 
of  Umied  States  Munng  Laws  Is  now 
obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  United  States  Goverrunent 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C. 

This  book  contains  much  valuable 
mining  information  including  compila- 
tion of  existmg  mining  laws  taken  from 
the  United  States  statutes;  also  the  Do- 
parUnent  of  Inter lors  Manual  of  Minin? 
Laws  with  Departmental  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations. 

Included  in  the  volume  is  a  Forest 
Service  map  of  the  national  forest  wil- 
derness areas  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  primitive  and  roadless  areas. 

The  book  al.so  contam.=;  the  prescribed 
forms  for  making  locations  of  mining 
claims  on  public  land.-  and  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  ingeiher  with  copies  of 
forms  for  making  and  filing  proof  of 
labor  on  mining  claim.--,  or  when  the  re- 
quirements for  mine  assessment  work  is 
suspended  by  law.  there  is  a  form  for 
making  an  intention  to  hold  mining 
claims — all  of  which  have  been  made 
pait  of  tiiis  volume. 


This  compilation  of  mining  laws  and 
mining  form.s  is  intended  to  be  useful 
a.s  a  handbook  for  citizens  who  may 
discover  valuable  ore  veins  in  i.solated 
and  faraway  places,  which  may  even  be 
in  the  mountain  fastness  of  Ala.ska,  and 
will  enable  anyone  to  wTiie  on  the  spot 
and  post  notice  of  mining  locations. 

That  this  book  i.s  in  demand  i.s  indi- 
cated from  a  few  of  the  letters  received 
which  are  inserted  herewith; 

Arizona  Small  Mine 
OptRATcts  Association, 
Phoenix,  A'iz..  September  21,  1950. 
Hon.  CoMPTrN  I    White. 

House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Eeab  Compton;  This  will  acknowledge  yotir 
letter  of  September  16. 

The  copies  of  the  Spokane  conference  ar- 
rived today,  I  certainly  do  apprecla'e  get- 
ting the  copies  you  sent  me.  Thin  is  going 
to  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  book  We 
also  apprecla:e  your  taking  over  this  tiear- 
Ing  and  malcing  it  a  matter  of  record  with 
Government   backing. 

This  book  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
data  in  It  that  Is  extremely  valuable. 

Th.Tnkln?  yoti  agnln,  and  with  kindest  per- 
sonal regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

Charles  F   Wiujs, 

Stare  Secretary. 

Moscow,  xDAHO,  Septcmbf^  21,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Compton  I.  White, 
House  of  Representatiie^, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Snt:  Recently  you  presented  me  with  a 
copy  of  Conference  en  Re\'lslon  of  United 
Stares  Mining  L?.w.  Serial  No  24.  This  I 
greatly  appreciated,  and  even  more  so  now 
as  I  am  able  to  well  use  It  in  my  irrigation 
and  mining  law  class  at  the  college  of  law. 
There  are  no  available  textbooks  ror  this 
course  and  the  students  of  the  cou-i-se  as 
wel!  as  the  law  library  could  use  a  couple 
doeen  copies  of  this  publication  as  well  as 
any  other  that  you  might  have  in  relation 
to  our  course.  Would  grently  be  appreciated 
by  ail,  anything  ycu  could  do  for  us  in  re- 
gard to  these  publications. 
Very  triUy  ycurs. 

Watne  L.  Loveuss. 
Student  of  Laic,  University  of  Idaho. 


UvrrED  States  Senate. 

COMMITTET  ON  POKT  OfFTCE 

and  Civil  Sehvict. 
September  22.  1950. 
Hun    Compton  I    Wiinx. 

Old  Hou.sC  Ofice  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Comp:  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
reading  the  hearings  tiefcre  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  on  Re- 
vision of  United  States  Mining  Laws.  May 
I  compliment  your  subcommittee  in  its  zeal 
in  conducting  the  hearings  and  compUirg 
this  valuable  docvunent  on  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  Idahor.ns  have  asked  me  to  mall 
copies  of  this  publication  to  them,  and  I 
find  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  all  of 
their  requests  because  tha  committet's  sup- 
ply Is  practically  exhausted.  II  yuu  have 
any  copies  available  for  distrlbuUcn,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
wht-rher  it  is  expected  that  additional  copies 
will  be  printed  for  distributl^^n  by  Members 
of  Congress? 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henht. 

(Htmky  DwoasHAK.) 


COMHITTEK   ON   PUBLIC   LANDS.    HOTJSE 

OF  Represent  ^TivF.s   Uxtttd  ^txtth. 
Washington.  D   C  .  September  21,  1950. 
Hon.  CoxPTON  I.  White. 

House  of  Representatives . 

Washir.gtcv.  D.  C 
Dear  Congressman  Wnrrr:  Our  supply  cf 
committee  hearings  on  Conference  on  Re- 
vision of  United  States  Mining  Laws,  serial 
No  24.  Is  practically  exhausted  I  am  won- 
dering II  jou  could  5  'pply  us  with  addi- 
tioiidi  copies  of  this  hearing  for  dinn'cu- 
tion  to  the  various  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely. 

CLAroi  E   Racan, 

Clerk. 

UnitK)  St.^tes 
Govervmfnt  Printtn'-.  Ofti  e. 
DivTBTON  or  Public  t>>ccMENTS. 
Washington    D    C  .  September  19,  1950. 
Hon   f^onPTON  1   Whitt. 
Houte  Office  Building. 

Washmgion.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  WHrrx:  This  office  has  placed 
on  sale  to  the  public.  Conference  on  Revi- 
sion of  United  States  Mining  Laws,  and  now 
finds  the  demend  heavy  enough  to  investleale 
sources  of  additional  copies  provided  they 
are   needed 

Our  pur;K)se  at  this  time  is  to  determine  if 
you  or  the  Committ«e  on  Public  Lands  have 
a  surplus  supply  that  could  be  released  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  avoid 
the  possible  expense  of  printing  additional 
copies. 

Please  address  your  reply  for  the  attention 
of   the   Procurement    Section. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  B.  Eastin, 
Superintendent  »-,/  Documents. 


Democratic  AdministraHon  Fails  To  Pro- 
vide Needed  Fuumcia]  Aid  to  Flood- 
Stricken  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Se-ptcmber  20,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  well  a^A  are  of  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  .inancial  assistance  and 
relief  to  tlie  distr&ised  citizens,  as  well  a.5 
financial  aid  to  the  townships,  countie.-. 
villages,  and  cities  in  the  flood -disaster 
area  of  north we.stem  Minnesota. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  introduced 
Quite  a  number  of  bills  and  I  want  to 
mention  them  again.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  R.  8278:  To  provide  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  reconstruction  and  repair  of 
roads  and  other  pu'ohc  facilities  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  which  were  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  recen:  floods. 

H.  R.  8435:  To  provide  for  the  authori- 
zation for  an  appropriation  for  the  re- 
construction and  repair  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  public  facilities  in  the  States 
01  MinneoOLa  and  North  Dakota,  which 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  floods  in 
the  spring  of  1S50,  and  for  building 
necessary  road  dikes  and  levees  and  dike 
and  levee  proiecticn.  and 

K.  R.  5461:  To  authorize  Federal  as- 
sislaxK.c  'vO  Scales  and  local  gGvernn:ieau 
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in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

However,  because  of  the  opposition  by 
every  Democratic  administrative  agency 
and  bureaucrat,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
favorable  action  on  these  bills  in  the 
House  Commiitee  on  Public  Worlcs  at 
this  time 

There  was  but   little  sympathy   and 
cooperation    from    these    agencies,    be- 
fore and  during  the  time  hearings  were 
held    before   the   House   Committee   on 
Public  Works  on  my  bills  and  similar 
bills      The   agencies   and   departments 
even  opposed  the  national  disaster  bills, 
introduced  bv  Representative  Lemke  and 
myself,  namely  H.  R.  8396  and  H.  R. 
8461.     They  opposed  the  very  heart  of 
these  measures,  namely,  section  6.  which 
would  provide  that  in  any  major  disaster 
the    President   is    authorized    to    make 
grants  of  funds  to  local  governments  for 
restoring,    reconstructing,   or   replacing 
their  public  facilities  "damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  such  major  disaster.     Such 
grants  shall  not  exceed   50   percent  of 
the  estiiiiated  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  of  the  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  replacement  of  such  public  fa- 
cilities without  enlargement  of  service 
capacity  or  other  betterment,  excepting 
that  the  grant  may  exceed  50  percent  of 
such  estimated  cost  in  the  case  of  a  local 
government  with  resE>ect   to  which   the 
President  specifically  finds  and  declares 
that  the  damaee  to  public  facilities  re- 
sulting from  such  major  di.saster  is  of 
such  magnitude  and  extent  that  the  fis- 
cal resources  of  the  local  government  are 
ins'iiacieni  to  defray  50  percent  of  such 
cost.  Provided,  however.  That  in  deter- 
mining the  fiscal  resources  of  the  local 
government  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  (1>  the  extent  and  probable  duration 
of  any  impairment  of   the  taxing   base 
and   Ixjrrowing   authority  of   the  local 
feovernment  as  a  result  of  the  major  dis- 
aster.   <2'    the  existing   or   prospective 
availability  of  aid  from  State  and  other 
floorces.  and  <  3  •  the  eligibility  of  the  par- 
llBBlar  local  government  project  for  Fed- 
eral   financial    assistance    under    other 
laws.     Grants  made  under  this  section 
may   be   used   to  enable   the   recipient 
thereof  to  qualify  for  other  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  Is  conditioned 
upon    State    or    local    participation    in 
financing  the  work." 

The  best  part  of  the  measure  was 
taken  out. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  time  for  a  change 
in  the  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
and  time  for  a  change  in  leadership, 
which  presently  expresses  more  interest 
and  gives  more  support  for  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Africa.  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  oven  though  they  aie 
not  suffering  or  handicapped  by  serious 
flood  disasters  or  other  catastrophes. 

The  best  bill  we  could  get  out  of  the 
committee  was  the  revised  Hagen-Lemke 
bill,  which  will  provide  for  some  finan- 
cial aid  to  financially  distressed  civil 
agencies,  including  townships,  villages, 
counties,  cities,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
temporary  or  emergency  rehabilitation 
of  road.s,  bndi^es.  culverts,  and  so  forth. 
However,  in  view  of  the  unfriendly  atti- 
tude of  the  administration.  I  am  fearful 
that  the  distressed  townships,  counties, 


villages,  and  so  forth,  will  get  very  little 
consideration  under  this  national  emer- 
gency disaster  program,  which  now  has 
been  passed  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  only  yesterday— Tues- 
day. September  19  I  am  presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
bill  wh.ch  authorizes  but  does  not  pro- 
vide $5,000,000  for  emergency  disaster 
aid.  However,  the  President  has  over 
$1,000,000  in  his  emergency  disaster  fund 
which  can  be  used  to  supply  funds  for 
approved  applications  for  aid  until  the 
$5,000,000  is  actually  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

I  will  urge  the  officials  of  the  town- 
ships, villages,  counties,  cities,  and  so 
forth,  to  immediately  make  application 
for  a.'^sistance.  if  they  feel  that  they  can 
qualify. 

If  the  law  and  program  Is  properly 
administered,  some  assistance  can  be 
secured.  If  the  administrators  fail  to 
cooperate,  then  we  should  make  an  im- 
mediate effort  in  the  Congress  to  pass 
more  definite  and  direct  legislation,  re- 
quiring and  directing  that  financial  aid 
be  given  to  distressed  townships,  villages, 
counties,   and  so   forth,   in  emergency 

draster  areas. 

niere  will  be  little  opportunity  until 
January  to  get  any  new  legislation  Dur- 
ing; the  special  session,  to  be  called  about 
November  27.  excess-profits-tax  legisla- 
tion and  a  few  other  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  the  House  has 
indicated  that  he  will  not  take  up  any 
further  legislation  of  this  kind  before 
his  committee  during  the  special  session 
of  Congress,  and  the  same  situation  per- 
haps exists  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Senate  did 
not  improve  the  Hagen-Lemke  disaster 
bill.  It  was  passed  in  the  House  in  some- 
what of  a  rush  because  of  the  emergency 
situation  in  northwestern  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  However,  the  Senate  de- 
layed in  taking  action  on  the  bill  until 
the  last  week  of  the  Congress.  Having 
been  delayed  that  long,  the  measure 
could  not  have  been  improved  and 
amended  without  endangering  passage 
of  the  measure,  since  only  a  few  days  of 
the  session  remained. 

The  aid  which  will  come  to  the  town- 
ships, villages,  counties,  cities,  and  other 
civil  agencies  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  they  will  need. 
I  charge  the  Democratic  administration 
with  complete  lack  of  interest,  sj-mpathy. 
cooperation,  and  support  for  the  dis- 
tressed flood-stricken  areas  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota. 

Even  in  spite  of  assurances  given  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  at 
the  time  of  the  flood  disaster  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  we  again  have  a 
situation  of  too  little  too  late. 

It  will  be  our  job  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts and  try  to  get  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
to  join  us  in  getting  much  improved  and 
more  desirable  flood-aid  legislation.  You 
can  be  sure  that  this  will  be  my  purpose 
and  aim  as  lone  us  I  am  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict United  Slates  Representative  in 
Congress  and  if  I  am  returned  to  the 
Congress  by  the  vote  of  the  people  on 
November  7.  / 


Senate  Bill  784  Failed  To  Receive  Fair 
Consideration  in  the  Houie— In  Fact,  It 
Never  Reached  the  Floor 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   ID.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 
Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho  Mr  Speaker, 
when  House  Resolution  818.  the  rule  to 
bring  Senate  bill  784  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  came  up.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  in  support  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  was  a  bill  to  return  $384,256.26 
in  bond  money  wrongfully  withheld  from 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third  National 
Steamship  Companies. 

Much  of  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
rule  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration was  consumed  by  members 
permitted  to  speak  out  of  order  on  Is- 
sues entirely  irrelevant  and  foreign  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  rule  went 
far  afield,  and  did  not  deal  with  the  is- 
sues in  the  bill. 

A  study  of  report  No.  2135.  dated  May 
25.  1950.  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  S.  784.  will  readily  disclose 
this.  No  credence  can  be  given  to  any 
of  the  objections  raised,  which  were  un- 
justified and  unjustifiable  objections 
evidently  made  to  confuse  and  obscure 
the  issues,  and  prevent  a  fair  and  full 
presentation  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  claimants  to  the  return 
of  the  bond  money  wrongfully  withheld 
by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

As  the  Members  of  Congress  will  well 
recall,  this  Government  agency  has  re- 
cently been  abolished  by  a  terse  direc- 
tive of  the  President,  who  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. ITils  action  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

S.  784  states  in  plain  language  wnat 
its  purpose  is;  namely,  to  return  to  the 
depositors  "S384.256  26,  being  the  bal- 
ance of  certain  sums  deposited  by  'the 
companies'  as  a  security."  The  objec- 
tors would  make  it  appear  that  no  such 
balance  exists.  They  have  either  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
groundless  contentions  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  or  they  are  acting  as  be- 
lated spokesmen  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contention  that  this 
claim  is  .stale  is  unfoundetl.  This  case 
has  had  the  continued,  serious  consider- 
ation of  Congress  since  1936.  Eight  suc- 
cessive congressional  committees  have 
anal.vzed  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and 
have  brought  to  light  the  facts  and  the 
motivation  for  the  delays.  The  com- 
mittees have  evidently  recognized  this 
deliberate  pattern;  to  wit.  the  endless 
procrastination  with  the  apparent  ob- 
jective of  tiring  the  companies  and  their 
owner  by  the  endless,  time-consuming 
and  expensive  legalistic  subterfuges 
which  the  Maritime  Commission  has  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
and  at  public  expense 

The  conpressional  committees  evident- 
ly recognized  the  tactics  of  the  Maritime 


Commission;  their  endeavor  to  confuse 
the  issues,  the  fallacy  of  their  conten- 
tion that  sales  were  involved  in  the  trans- 
action and  that  the  companies  had 
breached  the  provisions  of  a  sales  con- 
tract, and  the  attempt  to  support  this 
contention  by  lifting  a  short  sentence 
out  of  the  context  of  the  testimony, 
thereby  seeking  to  justify  a  plea  for  for- 
feiture of  the  funds  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages. The  Maritime  Commussion  failed 
to  support  their  contention  m  court.  It 
is  evident  that  the  congressional  com- 
mittee became  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
injustice  of  these  delaying  tactics. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its 
report  on  S.  784  dated  May  25.  1950.  on 
pases  17  to  19,  joins  previous  congres- 
sional committees  m  emphatically  de- 
nouncing these  unjustifiable  attempts  to 
alienate  the  companies'  cash  property  as 
liquidated  damages. 

The  companies  were  forced  to  go  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
case,  and  the  Court  affirmed  the  com- 
panies" claim  that  the  status  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  that  of  a  sovereign. 
but  merely  that  of  a  liquidator  of  the 
assets  and  obligations  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration—sec page  6  of  House  Report  No. 

2135 

The  claim  has  not  been  before  Con- 
gress since  this  determination  was  made. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  these  claims 
have  been  before  the  House  since  1940. 
and  since  all  the  relevant  evidence  has 
been  assembled  All  of  the  evidence  now 
In  the  record  was  not  collected  or  pre- 
sented when  the  forerunner  bills  were 
vetoed  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
In  vetoing  the  previous  bills  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  relief  of  these  claim- 
ants. President  Roosevelt  was  misin- 
formed; his  veto  was  obtained  through 
the  assertion  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion that  "It  decided  there  had  been  a 
sale  and  refused  to  return  the  money." 
President  Roosevelt's  Attorney  General, 
after  reviewing  the  facts  concluded  and 
so  advised  Congress  that  the  President  s 
veto  was  obtained  through  the  aforesaid 
groundless  and  invalid  contention  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  Senate's  Inquirj-  to 
the  court  in  1940,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  determined  in  1946  in 
its  findings  of  fact,  based  on  unrebutted 
evidence  before  the  court,  that  "there 
were  no  sales."  that  "the  companies 
breached  no  contracts"  and  that  they 
"did  not  damage  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  $384,256.26.  or  any  part 
thereof." 

S.  784  provides  for  the  return  of  this 
$384,256  26  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
payment  of  interest  for  the  time  of  with- 
holding these  private  funds. 

On  April  13,  1950.  Hon.  Peyton  Ford. 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Justice,  re- 
ported on  S  784  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committpe  as  cited  on  page  30  of  the 
report — that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  "no  further  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill."  and  Mr.  Ford  further  pointed 
out,  in  the  aforesaid  report,  that — 

I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  tlie  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  while  a  Member  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported  the   bill   favorably   on  t>€half  of   the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-  and  actively 
supported  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

On  page  34  of  the  oScial  House  report. 
No.  2135,  is  an  accurate  and  precise  sum- 
mary of  the  account  concerned.  It  shows 
$384,256.26  as  the  unreturned  balance 
of  the  companies'  cash  bond  funds,  after 
allowing  to  the  Fleet  Corp.  and  its  suc- 
cessor— that  IS,  the  Government — all 
due  credits  versus  offsets.  These  figures 
have  never  changed.  As  cited  on  page 
22.  in  his  statement  in  support  of  S,  784. 
the  Honorable  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama, 
attests  as  follows; 

There  has  never  been  any  dispute  as  to 
these  figures,  or  any  of  them. 

The  unrebutted  evidence  in  this  case 
supports  this  accounting  as  correct.  The 
companies  have  proven  to  the  Court  by 
point-for-point  evidence,  the  errors  In 
any  accounting  other  than  that  above. 

The  following  excerpt  from  page  19  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  report  is 
pertinent  thereto: 

The  attempt  by  adverse  expression  of  opin- 
ions, by  negation  of  the  facts,  by  complete 
disregard  for  the  evidence  in  this  case,  to 
evolve  a  "framework  of  accounts"  by  retro- 
active bookkeeping,  contrary  to  all  evidence 
accounts  and  their  status,  to  thereby  just 
exactly  make  claim  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  8384.236  26  now  that  the  heretofore 
alleged  contention  and  reasons  have  been 
proven  as  thoroughly  invalid,  appears  un- 
worthy of  consideration;  it  would  be  the 
opposite  of  fair  dealing,  justice,  and  equity. 

Every  objection  and  every  contention 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  S.  784  has  been 
proven  invalid,  and  apparently  have 
been  repealed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  be- 
clouding the  issue  and  obscuring  the 
truth. 

Such  attempts,  however,  cannot  ex- 
tinguish the  public  records  showing  the 
receipt  and  the  retention  of  the  moneys 
in  question,  nor  can  they  change  the  title 
and  ownership  of  the  moneys;  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  such  questionable  tactics 
have  been  used  to  delay  the  return  of 
the  balance  of  the  companies'  cash  bond. 
Unrebutted  evidence  now  of  record  has 
proven  that  the  companies  fully  per- 
formed and  faithfully  earned  out  the 
agreements  which  they  had  guaranteed 
by  their  cash  bond. 

With  the  exception  of  the  objections 
which  were  suddenly  raised  on  August  22 
and  August  31.  no  Member  of  Congress 
has  heretofore,  after  a  study  of  the  evi- 
dence, done  otherwise  than  approve  the 
purposes  now  provided  for  by  S.  784. 

As  stated  in  House  Report  No.  2135, 
on  page  2; 

It  is  evident  that  the  published  reports  of 
exhaustive  investigations  by  congressional 
committees  have  recorded  a  full  exposition  of 
the  facts,  and  have  cited  their  Judgment  that 
the  funds  herein  concerned  must  be  returned 
to  the  citizen  companies  as  provided  for  in 
S.  784. 

It  is  pointedly  cited  on  page  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Conclusions,"  that — 

It  is  noteworthy  that  up  to  this  time  every 
Member  of  Cons-ess  has  recccnized  the 
equity  and  morality  of  this  demand  of  the 
companies  for  the  return  of  their  cash  prop- 
erty herein  involved.  Rererence  is  made 
to  page  1  of  Senate  Report  No.  548,  to  wit: 


"After  this  case  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ccingress  and  was  fully  Investigated  by 
members  cf  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
committees,  and  reported  en  to  Congress. 
Congress  has  consistently  endeavored  to 
provide  the  relief  due  to  these  companies. 
which  common  sense  and  justice,  honorable 
and  equitable  consideration  of  the  facts  do 
require." 

Realizing  the  Injustice  that  has  been 
done  these  claimants  and  the  equity  of 
their  claim,  I  was  prepared  and  Intended 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  incomprehensible  type  of 
objections  voiced  by  the  opponents  of  the 
rule  on  S.  784.  in  Ught  of  the  facts  avail- 
able to  the  objectors  In  the  evidence  In 
the  exhaustive  reports  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciar>-  Committee.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  rule  was  voted  down  as  a  result  of 
the  misinformation  asserted  by  the  ob- 
jectors, and  because  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  were  given  no  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

There  is  no  justifiable  excuse  for  the 
objections.  The  conscience  of  the  ob- 
jectois  ought  to  uree  them  to  withdraw 
their  objections  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  fellow 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  misled 
by  their  unwarranted  contentions. 

S.  784  is  justified  and  proper  legisla- 
tion. The  honor  of  the  Government  re- 
quires that  !t  be  enacted  Into  law. 


The  Republkan  Record  of  Promise  and 
Performance  for  the  American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
the  closing  of  the  eighty-fj-st  session  of 
Congress  and  the  morning  of  next  No- 
vember 7  when  the  election  booths  of 
the  Nation  open  once  again  to  American 
voters,  the  farmers  of  my  district,  and 
of  hundreds  of  other  districts  through- 
cut  the  country,  are  gomg  to  do  some 
serious  thinking  r.bout  a  number  of 
profclems  facing  them  as  citizens  of  our 
great  Republic.  They  will  want  to 
know— and  they  have  a  right  to  know- 
how  I  voted  and  how  Republicans  gener- 
ally voted. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  no  one 
knows  better  than  I.  or  appreciates  more, 
the  m-.ignificent  role  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion's progress  to  world  leadership.  The 
well-bemg  of  this  country  s  agriculture 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Republic's 
strength.  Without  a  healthy  and  sUble 
farm  population  there  can  be  no  real 
and  lasiins  stat>»lity  in  America. 

Our  farmers  have  not  made  their 
major  contributions  down  through  the 
years  of  war  and  peace  without  sacri- 
fice, and  I.  for  one.  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  unending  struggle  waged 
by  our  men  and  women  of  agriculture 
a?ainst  the  vagaries  of  nature,  against 
drought,  flood,  and  pests,  and  against  the 
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sometimes  cruel  twists  of  economic  fato. 
la  times  of  peace  th?  Nation's  farm 
famlUfn  have  U)ilcd  lon«.  luird  hours  to 
keep  America  the  best- fed  nation  the 
world  has  ever  Known.  But  even  more 
impressive  have  been  the  American 
f9rm?r?'  achievements  in  time  of  war 
vhpn  they  have  been  called  upon  to  do 
the  near  impossible  in  wringing  from  an 
oiten  reluctant  Mother  Earth  food  not 
only  to  supply  our  needs  at  home  but 
to  bditir  our  allies  around  the  globe 
wiUi  the  necessities  of  Ufe.  The>  have 
done  this  with  curtailed  manpower  and 
in  spite  of  shortages  of  equipment  and 
materials.  And  while  doim;  it  many 
have  given  thPir  sons  and  brothers  to 
the  flshting  front 

Now  once  a4;ain  the  time  i^  drawing 
near  for  American  citizeos  to  make  de- 
cii.ons  in  the  voiin!^  booiii.  These  deci- 
sions, shaping  our  destinies,  merit  a  pe- 
riod of  careful  study  of  i-ssues  by  all  our 
people. 

One  of  the  tsijues  farmers  wUl  think 
about  and  discuss  with  tlieir  typically 
hard-headed  approach  will  be  the  farm 
program  They  will.  I  am  Ct-itain.  give 
careful  consideration  to  past  pai  ly  prom- 
ises. These  American  farmers  will  also, 
you  may  be  sure,  give  sober  thought  to 
party  performances.  And  they  will  take 
a  long  and  careful  look  at  future 
prospects. 

Even  a  casual  check  of  the  records 
down  the  years  will  convince  any  fair- 
minded  observer  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  tiie  traditional  friend  of  tiie 
Nation's  farm  population. 

As  representative  of  the  Second  Con- 
giessional  District  of  Indiana  I  was 
among  those  members  of  the  party  who 
svpported  the  soil-cons?rvaUon  program 
of  1935  and  1936  in  the  Seventy -fourth 
Congress.  I  again  voted  for  thr-  welfare 
t  f  the  American  farmer  In  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  when  a  measure  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  farmers  for  soil  con- 
servation came  before  the  House. 

The  Republican  Party  «as  quick  to 
recognize  the  n^ed  for  emergency  action 
when  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tiOQ  suffered  disastrous  crop  failures  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
hordes  of  insect  pests.  Here  again  I  was 
among  those  who  backed  a  measure  in 
the  Seventy  seventh  Congress  providing 
Federal  funds  for  crop-failure  relief. 

In  the  Seventy -eighth  Congress  two 
major  bills  concerning  agriculture  which 
received  Republican  support,  including 
mine,  were  one  providing  incentive  pay- 
ments and  another  which  continued  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Ou 
tills  latter  measure  it  was  Republican  aid 
uhich  enabled  the  bill  to  pasi  despite  an 
overriding  veto. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
I  have  consistently  supported  all  general 
agricultural  appropriation  bills  to  come 
before  the  House. 

But  what  of  more  recent  legislative 
history? 

Without  question  our  farm  friends  will 
compare  the  records  of  the  Eightieth  and 
the  Eighty-nrst  Congresses  as  those  rec- 
ords bear  on  the  problems  of  agricultuie. 

WHAT    WUO.    Tl'fY     UNO* 

When  the  farmers  of  the  Indiana  Sec- 
ond Con«res.sional  District  ma.ke  that 
comparison  what  will  they  find? 


I  will  tell  you  what  they  will  find. 
They  will  find  that  solid,  enduring  farm 
propress  was  made  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican-controlled  Eightieth 
Congre.ss.  As  House  majority  leader  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  I  am  proud  of 
Republican  accompli^hmi-nts  on  l)ehalf 
of  American  agriculture. 

These  farm  frftnds  of  mine  will  con- 
sider that  in  the  Eightieth  Congres.s  they 
were  given  the  As^ricultural  Act  of  1948 — 
the  first  permanent  farm  bill  ever 
written. 

As  majority  leader  in  the  Republican 
Eir^htit  ih  Congi  es.s.  i  know  it  was  drafted 
only  after  the  closest  consultation  with 
farmers  and  leaders  of  the  great  farm 
orsanizalions,  includms  the  American 
Farm  Bureau. 

They  will  remember  that  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress  authorized 
$300,CC0.000  in  leans  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion— twice  as  much  as  any  previous 
Congress,  with  REA  electricity  extended 
to  nearly  a  million  farm  homes  during 
f.scal  1D43  and  134S — apiain  more  than 
double  the  previous  figure  for  any  simi- 
lar period  before  World  War  II. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  will  also 
consider  that  the  Republican-conlrolled 
Eightieth  Congress  appropriaUd  more 
thiUi  $500,000,000  for  soil-conservation 
activities  on  American  farms.  And 
another  $262.500  000  for  soil -conserva- 
tion payments  for  1949. 

Not  to  b^'  overlooked  among  the  bene- 
ficial le  '.iilation  pas^-^^cd  by  the  Eitihtieth 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  American 
farmer  was  an  act  amendine  the  Federal- 
Aid  Road  Act  of  19 '6  This  amendment 
authorized  $900  OCO.COO  to  be  spent  dur- 
ing 1950  and  15,51  on  highways  of  the 
Nation.  WiLh  a  major  portion  earmarked 
to  improve  America's  vital  network  of 
farm- to- market  feeder  roads. 

How  does  this  performance  stack  up 

With  the  pledge  in  the  Republican  decla- 
ration of  principles  for  1948'' 
We  said: 

We  have  pledged  stability  of  farm  prices 
during  the  reconversion  and  readjustment 
perJods.  We  r-ill  carry  out  those  pledres. 
We  will  sup;)ort  sound,  permanent  proposals 
to  give  farmers  expanding  morUets  and  theu- 
fmlr  share  of  the  national  Inmnie.  We  re- 
affirm our  long-standing  support  of  soil  and 
Wiicer  cuuservation.  We  shall  suppo- 1  meas- 
ures designed  to  protect  better  rural  living. 

Did  f      r    lublican-ccnlrolled  Eight- 
ieth Cv  kLcp  that  pledge?     Ihe 
record  speaks  eloquently  for  itself. 
PiPMXSE  yraavs  pniroaif  ancc 

What  of  the  Eighty-first  Con^-ess — 
th^  Democrat-con  trolled  ConJtress  under 
a  Democrat  administration  which  had 
promised  to  be  all  things  to  all  people? 

Now  that  we  are  closing  the  books  on 
the  acuvities  of  the  Eighty-fi'-st  Congress 
the  farmers  m  my  district  can  consider 
that  record. 

They  can,  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
will,  consider  how,  alcer  fiddling  and 
f u.ssing  for  montlvs,  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Eighty-first  Congres.s.  in  the  clo.-- 
ina  days  of  the  first  session,  finally  rui^hed 
throuKh.  in  desperation,  a  new"  farm 
law  which,  when  it  becomes  operative 
after  1950,  will  rest-mble  closely  the  very 
Ak'ricultural  Act  of  1948  passed  by  the 
much-malujned  Rt-publicaii-controlled 
Eightieth  Congress. 


The  farmers  In  my  district  will  also 
discover  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
could  do  no  more  than  modify,  under 
impetus  of  a  bipartisan  group,  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, an  agency,  mind  you,  that  was 
tnven  its  first  perm.inent  Federal  charter 
by  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  farmers  of  America  will  find, 
moreover,  that  the  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1949  is  legislation  which  continues  the 
crop-insurance  program  on  an  experi- 
mental laasis — again  as  begtm  in  the 
Eightieth  Con  'rcss — provisions  for  grad- 
ual expansion  of  crop  insurance  to  addi- 
tioiml  counties  and  containing  other 
modificatioixs  of  the  law  pursuant,  to  the 
new  program  imtiated  in  1947. 

Farmers  comparing,'  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eightieth  and  Emhty-first 
Congresses  will  notice  that  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  RiilA  to  make  loans  to 
financial  expansion,  construction,  and 
operations  of  rural  telephone  service  was 
introduced  by  a  large  bipartisan  t::oup 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Having  thus  considered  the  actions  of 
the  Democrat-controlled  FaRhty-fust 
Congress.  citizen.s  in  agriculturt-  may 
fairly  ask  what  happened  to  the  grandi- 
ose promises  mide  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration Again  the  record  speaks 
eloquently,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  farm 
friends  will  be  fooled  by  this  Democratic 
attempt  to  put  laws  given  to  them  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  in  new  v/rappings, 
tied  with  new  nbbon,  and  passed  to  thtm 
as  gifts  of  the  Tiumamtes. 

WHAT  OF  THK  ITrrURlt 

Hoosier  farmers  always  look  a  gift 
hor^e  in  tlie  mouth.  In  this.  I  suspect, 
they  are  no  difTerent  from  their  neigh- 
bors in  otiicr  States. 

My  friends  of  the  Indiana  Second  Dis- 
trict have  been  closely  scrutinizing  a 
D.mocratic  gift  horse,  which  might  bet- 
ter be  called  vote  bait,  knoxn  as  the 
Brarman  plan.  They  want  no  part  of  the 
spavined  critter. 

The  farmers  I  know  want  no  part  of 
a  scheme  spawned  by  the  CIO  that  would 
reduc."  tht-  traditionally  free  and  inde- 
pendent American  farmer  to  a  shackled 
serf  chained  to  a  system  of  socialized 
agricultui-e.  bedeviled  rith  bureaucratic 
red  tape,  and  haunted  by  Uie  fear  of 
heavy  punishment  for  failure  to  properly 
fill  out  a  Government  form. 

They  want  no  part  of  a  Federal  law 
which  provides  that  all  f aimers  must 
keep  such  bocks  and  records  and  make 
such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  and  that  if  they  fail  to  keep 
these  reports  and  records  they  will  be 
guilty  cf  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction Pned  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prLsoned  for  not  more  Umn  a  year  or 
both. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  dependent  for 
a  considerable  share  of  thtir  uicome 
upon  annual  appropriatians  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  which  one  day  might 
not  be  appropriated.  .  nd  which  suiely.  if 
appiopnated.  would  be  in  lar^e  measme 
paid  by  the  farmers  themselves  in  in-  . 
creased  ta-'es.  That  is  just  what  the 
Biannan  plan  seeks  to  do. 

They  want  no  part  of  the  Braiman 
plan  and  neither  do  I.  Neither  d.d  a  lot 
of  Democrats  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 


But  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  know 
only  too  well  that  the  Socialist-minded 
planners  want  it  desperately.  And  they 
know  that  the  peril  of  this  preposterous, 
two-faced  Janus  which  makes  the  false 
promise  of  high  prices  to  farmers  and 
low  prices  to  consumers — with  the  differ- 
ence presumably  comin?  from  thin  air- 
will  always  be  an  ominous  cloud  on  the 
American  farm  honzon  as  lone  as  the 
radicals  are  in  power.  The  Brannan 
plan  and  all  that  it  implies  constitutes 
the  future  prospects  for  the  American 
farmer  under  leadership  of  the  Tru- 
manites. 

What,  then,  do  my  farmer  friends  find 
to  consider  for  the  future  under  Republi- 
can leadership? 

For  the  part  I  was  privileged  to  play 
in  helping  to  draft  the  1950  statement  of 
Republican  principles  and  objectives  I  am 
proud  to  point  to  these  pledges  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture: 

A.  A  program  to  provide  a  fair  price  for 
the  farmer's  products  in  the  market  place 
aided  by  a  system  of  price  supports  and  by 
protection  against  the  dumping  of  competi- 
tive commodities  produced  by  underpaid  for- 
eign labor,  to  the  end  that  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living  will  be  In  line  with  the 
contribution  he  makes  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

B.  Continue  and  enlarge  programs  of  re- 
search and  education,  both  In  production 
and  marketing,  with  particular  attention  to 
cheaper  and  more  effective  production,  a  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  marketing  system, 
especially  for  perishable  commodities,  sound 
cooperative  marketing,  and  the  development 
and  expansion  of  Industrial  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  by-products. 

C.  Continued  development  and  restoration 
of  our  soil  and  water  resources  through  soil 
conservation  and  reclamation. 

D.  Expansion  of  animal  agriculture  as  a 
means  of  reducing  surpluses,  rebuilding  of 
the  soil  and  providing  a  better  diet  for  our 
people. 

E.  Special  encouragement  for  the  develop- 
ment and  ownership  of  family-sized  farms. 
Improvement  of  rural  living  conditions,  and 
completion  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

F  Development  of  export  markets  for  the 
surplus  crops  which  can  be  efficiently  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Here  Is  a  Republican  program  not 
master-minded  by  the  CIO  but  worked 
out  only  after  long  consultation  with 
leaders  of  our  great  national  farm 
groups.  It  is  the  blueprint  for  building 
a  pro.«;perous  and  endurine;  farm  econ- 
omy based  on  sound  principles,  tested 
and  proven  by  the  experience  of  men 
who  know— men  who  have  wrung  their 
liveUhood  from  the  land  as  sons  of  agri- 
culture. It  offers  no  fantasies,  no  dou- 
ble talk,  no  false  promises,  no  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  no  economic  witchcraft. 

It  is  not  a  program  that  is  "too  good 
to  be  true."  but  one  which  is  geared  to 
reality,  reasonable  and  workable  in  its 
many  parts. 

MEN  or  COMMOH  SENSE 

I  have  faith  in  the  sound  common 
sense  of  the  American  farmer.  I  be- 
lieve he  wants  and  expects  a  reasonable 
return  based  on  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
duction efforts.  I  do  not  believe  he  can 
be  taken  in  by  will-o'-the-wisp  schemes, 
cf  which  the  Erannan  plan  is  a  typically 
shOwkmg  example. 


The  records  of  the  Repubhcan-con- 
troUed  Eightieth  Congress  and  the 
Democratic-controlled  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress are  now  on  the  books  for  the 
farmer  to  examine  carefully  in  the  weeks 
that  lie  ahead. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  ledger 
he  will  find  sane  and  effective  pledges 
backed  by  a  record  of  sound  perform- 
ance. On  the  Truman  Democratic  sheet 
he  will  find  held  out  to  him  nothing  but 
the  dismal  specter  of  the  Brannan 
brainstorm. 


My  Report  to  the  Railway  Employees  and 
Other  Workers  of  the  Ninth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'Ea 
Thursday.  September  21,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know  there  has  been  very  Utile  legisla- 
tion of  direct  or  vital  concern  to  labor. 
which  was  considered  by  this  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress. 

Of  course,  the  average  workingman. 
railroad  employee,  or  white  collar  worker 
is  just  as  much  interested  in  all  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  Congress  as  any 
other  citizen.  Nevertheless,  he  is  per- 
haps more  especially  interested  in  legis- 
lation which  would  more  directly  con- 
cern him.  his  job  and  the  welfare  of 
himself  and  family. 

There  has  been  httle  opportunity  In 
this  Congress  to  vote  on  so-called  labor 
legislation  for  the  reason  that  the  few 
bills  that  were  desired  by  the  labor  or- 
ganizations were  bottled  up  m  commit- 
tee and  never  came  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  or  vote. 

Therefore,  in  makmg  this  brief  report 
to  railway  employees  and  other  labor 
people  of  the  Ninth  District.  I  desire  to 
go  back  to  my  record  of  previous  Con- 
gresses, following  the  President's  pol- 
icy, to  show  to  them  that  I  have  been 
friendly  to  and  on  the  side  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

My  record  in  behalf  of  labor  speaks  for 
Itself.  I  quote  from  the  official  records 
to  show  how  I  voted  on  legislation  which 
was  of  special  interest  and  concern  to 
railroad  employees  and  other  workers. 
The  record  shows  the  following  legisla- 
tive acts  and  my  vote  in  behalf  of  labor 
in  every  instance: 

Crosser  amendments,  railway  retire- 
ment bill.  H.  R  1362;  House  voted  July  3, 
1946     I  voted  for  labor. 

Venue  bill,  railway  suit  bill,  H.  R. 
1639.  HAGENS  office  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
was  Capitol  Hill  headquarters  for  union 
representatives  fighting  venue  limita- 
tions; House  voted  July  17.  1947.  I  voted 
for  labor. 

Full  Employment  Act,  prolabor  legis- 
lation. H.  R.  4437;  hiouse  voted  February 
7.  1946.    I  voted  for  labor. 

Smith-Connally  bill,  vicious  antilabor 
bill  S.  796,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
June  4,  11.  and  25.  1943.  I  voted  for 
labor. 


Case  bill,  antistrlke  legislation.  H.  R. 
3908-  House  voted  February  7,  1946.  I 
voted  for  labor. 

Mav-Smith-Arends  bill,  another  anti- 
strike  bill,  H.  R.  3937;  House  voted  De- 
cember 11,  1945.    I  voted  for  labor. 

As  many  labor  leaders  vmdersiand  and 
beheve.  the  vote  on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
was  not  a  fair  test  as  to  which  Members 
of  Congress  were  friendly  to  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
does  not  affect  railroad  labor.  In  the 
second  place,  the  law  is  not  what  some 
union  labor  leaders  represent  it  to  be. 
Many  features  operate  to  the  benefit  of 
the  workingman  and  should  be  retained. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  changes  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  during  subsequent 
sessions  of  Congress  to  rectify  possible 
inequities. 

An  effort  was  made  in  this  present 
Congress  to  improve  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill,  but  administration  leaders  wanted 
no  improvement  in  the  bill  but  worked 
for  its  complete  repeal  and  the  repeal  of 
all  labor  provisions  as  set  forth  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Many  members  of 
unions  did  not  want  all  labor  laws  re- 
pealed insofar  as  the  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
visions are  concerned.  I  felt  as  they  do. 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  law 
and  therefore  I  voted  for  a  measure 
which  would  improve  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

As  a  former  railroad  employee,  my- 
self, and  as  a  farmhand  at  one  time  and 
one  who  has  done  a  lot  of  manual  labor. 
I  just  want  to  assure  the  railroad  em- 
ployees and  other  labor  people  of  my  dis- 
trict that  I  will  never  vote  for  legislation 
which  would  be  contrary  to  their  best 
interest.  I  will  always  work,  vote  for. 
and  support  the  welfare  of  the  working 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  and  Nation. 
In  closing  I  want  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Ctovernment  Employees'  Council,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  express- 
ing appreciation  for  my  interest  and  sup- 
port of  legislation  desired  by  workers. 
The  letter  follows: 

Government  Emplotees' 
Council  of  the  American 

TTDZtLKTios  or  Labob. 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  25. 1949. 
Hon   Harold  C  Hacen. 

Member.   House   Post   Oijice   and   Civil 
Service     Committee,     Howe     Office 
BuUdmg.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Congressman    Hagen:    As    we    turn 
through  the  papes  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, we  find  that  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees'   working    and    financial    conditions 
were  improved 

Legislation  was  enacted  Into  law  improv- 
ing the  Federal  retirement  system,  the  Em- 
ployees" Comp>ensation  Act.  salary  adjust- 
ments for  all  employees,  classification  l?ws 
were  amended,  and  several  other  laws  enacted 
improving  the  service  and  for  the  betterment 
of  all  Federal  and  postal  employees. 

We  or  the  Government  Employees'  CouncU 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  de- 
lighted to  express  to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  major  part  you  played  In  writing  the 
legislative  history  of  tlie  first  session  of  the 
Eishtv-first    Congress. 

This  Is  considered  a  thank-you  note  and 
does  not  require  an  answer. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish.  I  am. 

Most  sincerely. 

Thomas  G   Walters. 

Operations  Director, 
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"U  Bad  Taffe* 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LA.RKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  wrw  Toax 

|N  THE  HOUSr  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

-^-    Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.    GAMBLE.     Mr     Speaker,   under 

leave  previously  panted  me.  I  would  like 

to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 

cxwESJciiM,  RtcoPD  the  following  editorial 

taken  from  the  Ehiily  Tiine«!  published  In 

Mamaroncck.   N.   Y .  entitled   "In   Bad 

Taste": 

"Iw  Bad  Tast«' 

OoT  Tlsomas  K  D^wer.  s,">«iJclnf  at  a  pub- 
lic <llun«r  In  New  York  City  on  Tbumtey 
•reslag.  bad  tbe  couraf^n  to  speak  forth- 
rtgklly  In  tbe  prcMnce  at  the  heads  of  the 
Sovtet  «leles»tk>n  to  tbe  United  Nations  on 
tlM  rabject  at  fioviet  cuncenuuiiou  cjonpe. 

TbwaupoD.  tb«  BOTlet's  represenlatives 
oatentattouily  arose  and  stalked  frum  the 
rcora. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  audience, 
and  we  bellere  •  preponderance  of  the  Amer- 
tean  ptitMlc.  applauded  the  remarks  of  Gor- 
cnaor  Oavey.  reliable  Dtwmpmfter  reporters  at 
tbm  occasion  recounted  that  some  American 
guasu  at  the  bead  ubie  eipreascd  the  view, 
privately,  that  tbe  Ooveruur's  action  wad 
m  bad  taste. 

That  Is  more  than  surprising.  It  ts 
astounding.  And  If  these  guests  had  even  a 
portion  of  tbe  courage  which  a<.-tuated  Gov- 
araor  D«vey  In  his  plain  talk  they  would  have 
atloved  tbe  tie«  at  tbetr  namea  tnat«Ki  of 
making  their  remarks  privately. 

In  bad  taste,  uxleed! 

What  about  the  tMHe  in  Korea  where  the 
subsldljced  armies  of  these  same  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives are  murdering  In  cold  blood 
wrninded  Amer1c:»n  prl."mr.ers? 

It  Is  our  flrm  opinion  that  we  have  had 
entirely  to«>  much  of  this  namby-pamby,  kid- 
glove  treatment  ul  Communists,  both  foreign 
aixt  domestic  brands.  Why  not  reccgnuta 
the  enemy  fur  what  he  u.  and  ueat  him 
accurdlu^y? 

And  while  we  are  at  it.  let's  line  up  tbe 
critics  of  patriots  who  speak  forthrightly 
with  those  in  whose  behalf  they  offer  these 
excuses. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  calling  a  spade  a 
garden  tod  for  cultivation  Now  let's  call  It 
a  apade.  whether  M  .ac..»w  lUe^  It  or  not.  And 
let  s  take  oS  the  kid  gloTca  and  put  on  txnc- 
inf  floi 


McMabon's  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  na.  iwo'.s 

DJ  THE  6ENAT1B  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday   September  23  ilrgtslative  day 

of  Friday.  SrptembfT  22',  19 SO 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sJc 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Aprvpndix  df  the  Kecohd.  an  editorial 
entitled  '  .M(  Mahon  s  Campaij^n."  pub- 
li?hed  m  the  Hartford  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1950. 

There  tH'in«  no  obJecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  pimted  m  Uie  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

licMxnon'a   Camtaich 

Tbe  man  who  la  being  picked  both  within 
and  ouuide  the  8ute  as  a  likely  winner  this 


fall    U    Senator    Bauat   McMiJiON.      If    the 

Senator.  him^Lf.  has  any  doubu  as  to  his 
reelection,  they  did  not  appear  In  his  open- 
ing campaign  speech  the  other  night.  In 
fact  he  made  no  special  appeal  for  votes. 
But  he  gave  his  listeners  an  accounting  of 
his  activities  and  record  In  Congress  the 
pait  6  fears  In  an  addrcai  that  for  stater man- 
shlp.  fortbrlgbtnesa,  and  candor  struck  a 
higb  note  In  a  State  campaign  l>adly  in  need 
of  such  a  lift. 

There  was  no  partisan  appeal,  no  reference 
to  his  opponent,  Joseph  E.  Talbot,  no  cater- 
ing to  special  groups,  racial,  labor,  or  busl- 
re55.  It  wad  a  summation  of  bis  efforts  In 
behalf  of  world  p?3ce.  of  defense,  of  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  all  of  which  have  already 
been  recognised  In  the  Natljn  and  in  other 
parts  at  the  world  aa  otJtstandlng.  This  rec- 
(  rd  wUl  stand  the  closest  scrutiny  and.  the 
T.mes  believes,  entitles  him  to  continue  his 
services  In  the  United  8';\lps  Senate  for 
another  6  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  J;  Int  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Pcn.itor 
has  become  an  rtuthority  en  the  peacetime 
and  wartime'  v«««8  of  atomic  power.  In  thi.s 
field,  he  oneer  as  well  as  an  erqjcrl- 

enced,  reopo^utijie  leader.  He  has  bad  the 
opportunity  cf  working  closely  with  the 
Wlute  House,  the  SUte  and  Defense  Depart- 
mpiiTs.  and  all  th?  ether  units  of  govern- 
ment Into  which  the  varle'v  of  national  and 
world  problems  are  channeled  for  policy  and 
action. 

Wbtle  preferring  to  work  for  world  dis- 
armament and  peace,  tbo  Senator  t.nd  he 
supported  every  measure,  including  Korean 
defense,  that  would  help  prepare  us  lu  our 
conflict  with  Soviet  Rfssla. 

"If  I've  been  wmn?.  I've  been  terribly 
wrong."  Is  a  statement  that  could  come  only 
from  one  whose  conscience  is  clear  ard  who 
to  content  to  leave  tbe  final  judgment  to  the 
electorate  ou  voung  day. 

So  far.  however.  Senator  McMauon's  per- 
formance In  Wa£hln:;ton,  both  in  behalf  of 
the  Nation  and  his  State,  has  been  highly 
creditable  and  h's  opponents  will  have  no 
eaay  time  trying  to  belittle  It.  There  Is  no 
sense  in  replacing  him.  especially  in  the^e 
critical  days  vhen  experience  and  leuder- 
tkhip  are  a  prime  need. 


Creek  Cocccniralioa  Camp.s  at 
Makrooissot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  .i 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONiO 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
3  years  ago  when  I  opposed  the  Truman 
doctrine  I  predicted  that  the  hundretls  of 
millions  of  American  dollars  being  sent 
to  Greece  would  not  be  used  to  feed  the 
people,  restore  a  stable  economy,  and  in- 
stitute a  democratic  government  for  that 
country.  I  warned  that  it  would  lead  to 
disaster  for  the  Greek  people  and  arm  a 
reactionary  government  against  its  own 
people. 

Three  years  later  we  can  see  the  rc- 
.sulLs.  The  average  Greek  worker  lives 
In  a  paper  hovel,  earas  less  than  60  cenus 
a  day  when  he  Is  lucky  cnout^h  to  find 
work,  and  pays  more  than  a  days  wa^'es 
for  a  pound  of  potatoes.  The  budcret  of 
the  Greek  Government  today  faces  a 
deficit  of  billions  of  drtichmas.  while 
scandals     about     misappropriation     of 


funds  by  corrupt  politicians  and  generals 
continue  to  rock  the  Nation.  One-third 
of  the  children  of  Greece  have  no  schools 
to  go  to  while  American  dollars  are  build- 
ing airstrips  and  mihtary  road.s.  Demo- 
cratic trade-uruons  have  been  ail  but 
wiped  out  and  Kovernmcnt  officials  re- 
place the  elected  leaders  who  have  been 
imprisoned  and  exiled  by  the  tncusands 
where  they  have  escaped  execution. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Truman 
doctrine,  which  has  maintained  Greece 
as  a  military  base,  impoverished  its 
people,  and  maintained  hundreds  of 
anti-Fasciit  fighters  m  concentration 
camps  in  order  to  terrorize  the  pcopl?. 
The  United  States  mission  in  Greece,  by 
countenancing  these  brutal  concentra- 
tion camps — surpas^ong  even  Uachaa  in 
atrocil'les — is  making  of  America  a 
hated  symbol  of  terror. 

Our  State  Dsparunent  would  have  us 
believe  that  the^  concentration  camps 
are  health  resorts  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses. That  is  pure  "bunk."  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  doctimentary  ma- 
terial that  refutes  this  idea.  The  Greek- 
American  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of 
Makroni.-wos  ha.*;  made  ava  lable  au- 
thentic documents  to  prove  the  falsity 
of  the  State  Department's  window-dress- 
ing statements. 

Some  of  these  documents  have  been 
published  by  the  Daily  Compass,  a  New 
York  newspaper,  in  a  series  of  a;'iicles 
exposin<?  the  actual  conditions  on 
Makronl^scs.  th"  largest  and  most 
hideous  of  these  d*»ath  Islands.  I  should 
like  to  insert  some  excerpts  from  tl^.ese 
articles  into  the  RrcoRO: 

Last  fall  and  winter,  ships  carried  to  the 
rocky  island  of  Makroulsscs,  3  miles  c2f  the 
Creek  coast  La  the  Aegean  S:a,  thousands 
of  lnm»V'«^  of  the  Greek  Oovemment's  net- 
work of  prisons  and  concentration  cacrp*. 

Here,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Greek 
rarliament,  these  Communlsu  and  leftists. 
these  captured  rebels  and  persons  of  dubicus 
loyalty,  were  to  be  reeducated.  Alexantler 
Dlomedes.  then  premier,  told  New  Tcrk 
Times  correspondent  C  L.  Sulrberper-  "We 
wUh  again  to  make  them  g  v.-d  and  useful 
Greeks.  Ttiey  will  be  received  and  treated  as 
people  who  are  lost  sheep  returning  to  the 
flock- 

i>ulsberger  described  this.  Iti  August  1S49, 
aa  the  "nrst  experiment  In  mass  decommu- 
nlaatlcn." 

Now  the  experiment  L^  crer,  and  the  ^my 
rock  of  Makronl.-^oa  Is  again  being  left  to 
the  birds  and  fishermen.  The  prisoners  are 
being  leaded  on  ships  and  t^Akeu  to  Ai- 
Sixatis,  Trikkeri.  end  other  i&liuids  even 
Miiiiller  and  more  remote  than  Makronlsjos. 

The  prisoners  who  are  leevln?  are  lewer 
In  number  than  thnne  who  came.  Thou- 
sands have  been  reeducated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion (>f  the  Qovernmttut:  they  have  been  re« 
leased  to  their  native  places  on  good  t>e- 
havlor.  Many  others  have  died,  their  bcsdles 
thrown  In  the  sea.  and  others  have  been 
transferred  to  hospitals  or  Insane  asylums 
on  the  mainland. 

No  first-hand  survey  of  the  Makronissos 
exj)erlment  Is  likely  to  come  from  the  United 
States  mission  which  Is  so  busily  engaged  In 
"rehabilitating"  Greece.  But  pertinent  data 
exist  In  the  form  of  items  in  the  Athens 
press,  reports  by  loreign  currefipondents  per- 
mitted to  visit  Makronlssos.  and  letters  from 
priTOners  smusrgled  off  the  Island. 

Even  a  second-hand  survey  permits  con- 
clusions. It  Indicates  that  the  educators  of 
Makroniaaoe  did  not  spare  tbe  rod  It  Indi- 
CHiea  that  to  purify  men's  minds  tbey  ttroke 
men's  bodies.  Tlie  education  of  Makroul&soa 
was  education  by  fire. 
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The  spokesmen  of  the  Liberal  and  Popu- 
list Parties  remark  with  satisfaction  on  the 
number  of  graduates  from  Makronlssos,  a 
barren,  gray  Island  baked  all  day  by  a  blazing 
sun  and  swept  at  night  by  chill  winds.  They 
quote  the  statements  of  repentance  pub- 
lished almost  dally  in  the  press: 

"I.  John  Kourtis,  •  *  •  declare  that  I 
condemn  with  disgust  the  Commvinist  Party. 
ELAM.  ELAS,  and  EPON.  and,  in  general,  all 
their  offshoots.  l)ecause  they  have  proved 
that  they  had  as  their  aim  treason,  arson, 
deception,  and  adventurism." 

•'1.  Nicholas  SeUmos,  •  •  •  dissociate 
myself  from  the  Communist  Party  •  •  • 
and  take  as  my  life's  compass  the  Ideals: 
faith,  fatherland,  family." 

But  what  arguments  were  employed  by 
tbe  teachers  on  Makronissos  to  convert 
Selimos  to  the  Ideals  of  faith,  fatherland, 
and  family?  What  facts  were  marshaled 
for  his  benefit — what  texts  did  he  study? 

Basil  Davidson,  a  former  lieutenant  colo- 
nel in  the  British  Army,  who  visited  Ma- 
last  December  and  reported  his 
In  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation, 
wrote: 

•'While  on  Makronlssos  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  of  the  normal  apparatus  of  edu- 
cation. There  were  no  classrooms;  the 
hbrary  contained  less  than  50  books,  some 
of  these  being  duplicates  I  was  Introduced 
to  no  educationalists  of  any  degree,  even  the 
lowliest." 

Last  January,  A.  Venldicoglou,  president  of 
the  Woodworkers'  Union,  told  a  court  in 
Athens ; 

"Before  I  signed  the  statement  I  had  been 
subjected  to  almost  incessant  torture  for  59 
days  on  end.  Only  when  I  stood  a  hair's- 
breadlh  from  death  and  I  rerJized  that  I 
could  not  hold  out  any  longer  did  I  sign  the 
paper.     •     •     •" 

In  a  letter  published  June  18  in  Demo- 
craiikos  Tjpcs.  organ  of  the  antt-Commu- 
nifit  Democratic  Alliance,  George  Kustekis,  a 
soldier,  wrote: 

"Before  that  tragic  dilemma,  life  or  death 
by  torture,  I  could  not  do  what  so  many 
heroes,  simple  and  great,  have  done.  But 
If,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  under  the  most 
brutal  presstu^,  the  men  of  darkness  tore  a 
•recantation'  out  of  my  soul,  they  have  not 
crushed  my  faith." 

From  those  who.  having  signed  no  state- 
ments, remain  prisoners  letters  have  made 
their  way  to  the  outside  world  Toward  the 
end  of  last  year  an  Intellectual,  whose  name 
obviously  cannot  be  disclosed,  wrote: 

"Every  few  days  new  groupw  arrive.  All 
those  who  are  pronounced  'reeducated'  are 
Immediately  sent  to  groups  organized  Into 
companies.  Those  who  resist  'reeducation' 
are  dispatched  to  the  Sixth  Company  for  fur- 
ther indoctrination.     •     •     • 

"The  second  group  which  came  numbered 
nearly  800,  among  whom  were  intellectuals. 
They  were  t)eaten  with  particular  vlclotisness. 
Nearly  170  did  not  sign  •  •  •  One  pris- 
oner from  the  second  group  committed  sui- 
cide by  severing  his  veins  with  a  fork.  An- 
other tried  to  swallow  a  broken  spoon  and  a 
third  slashed  his  wrists.     •     •     • 

"Theie  have  been  acts  of  courage  which  left 
the  Fascist  soldiers  speechless.  When  one 
prisoner  was  ordered  to  undress  and  Ue  down, 
all  of  those  present  did  the  same  thing  in 
solidarity." 

The  data  contained  in  such  letters  come 
from  men  who  presumably  are  Communists 
or  leftists  But  substantial  Information  is 
also  available  from  anti-Communist  sources. 
The  ne^-spaper  Democrat ikos  Typos  re- 
ported In  March  that  the  Makronlssos  au- 
thorities "have  extended  their  'reeducation' 
measures  to  women  as  well.  Evaneelia 
Skevafllaka  Trlandafllia  Glumkel  and  Pipsta 
Marangu  have  gone  mad  as  a  result  of  tor- 
ture.    •      •      •" 

Mahl.  organ  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
repotted  In  its  issue  of  April  5: 


"Marinos  and  another  man  were  hurled 
from  a  height  of  20  feet  onto  the  rocks. 
Bailas  w.as  spitting  blood.  Kiourdzls  vomited 
blood,  and  notxxly  escaped  unscathed.  Those 
who  could  not  stand  It  any  more  and  signed 
from  despair  were  transported  to  the  con- 
valescents' section.  The  others  were  thrown 
back  into  the  cages  of  the  solitary  confine- 
ment section  where  they  were  left  for  days 
without  care,  food,  or  water." 

On  April  14.  Mahi  reported: 

"One  exUe.  whose  name  we  have  In  our 
poasession.  had  not  only  been  tortured  most 
brutally,  but  when  he  persistently  refused 
to  sign,  had  one  of  his  eyes  gouged  out. 
Finally  he  signed,  and  read  a  speech;  "In  this 
miracle-working  Lake  of  Siloam,  I  have  re- 
covered my  sight.  I  was  blind,  and  I  have 
seen  the  light.  " 

In  the  files  of  UN  Secretary  General  Trygve 
Lie  is  the  shabby  original  of  the  most  de- 
tailed description  extant  of  what  has  taken 
place  en  the  Aegean  Island  of  Makronlssos, 
which  since  1947  has  served  as  a  reeducation 
center  for  Greek  political  prisoners. 

Its  author  is  Manolis  Prolmakis,  himself  a 
prison'^r  on  Makronissos.  former  member  of 
the  Greek  Parliament,  veteran  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Alliance  Party,  a  non-Communist 
party  of  the  left. 

It  was  written  In  secret,  dated  January  24, 
and  smuggled  off  the  island.  Proimakis 
asked  that  his  name  be  signed  to  It  and 
that  It  be  titled.  "J'Accuse." 

He  declares  that  he  has  restricted  himself 
to  describing  the  camp  guarded  by  the  Sec- 
ond Special  Ai-med  Battalion,  where  7.000 
prisoners  were  then  undergoing  reeducation. 
"All  that  I  relate  forms  part  cf  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  seen  these  things  happen- 
ing with  my  own  eyes,"  he  writes. 

"At  nightfall  they  take  us  to  a  deserted 
place  behind  the  tents  of  the  Eighth  Com- 
pany. There  the  process  known  as  'fishing' 
begins  among  the  new  arrivals.  Soldiers  who 
have  been  well  rewarded  for  the  part  they 
are  to  play  are  sent  among  us,  seeking  out 
men  from  their  own  locality,  acquaintances. 
and  old  men  who  do  not  lock  as  if  they  would 
have  great  powers  of  resistance.     •      •      • 

•'Those  •fished  out'  are  separated  from  the 
crowd  and  the  soldiers  describe  to  them  the 
tortures  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
jected.    •     •     • 

"In  a  state  of  extreme  terror  this  mass  of 
human  misery  waits,  and.  as  soon  as  the  sol- 
diers' bugles  have  given  the  signal,  the  next 
phase  of  operations  begins.  It  continues  till 
5  a.  m.  the  following  day." 

THREATS  AND  SCREAMS 

"It  Is  dark,  the  soldiers  advance  on  the 
ranks  of  the  prisoners,  they  shine  their 
torches  on  men  shivering  with  cold  and  sleep- 
lessness, choose  from  5  to  10.  and  lead  them 
to  the  confession  room,  one  at  a  time.    •    •    • 

"The  officers  begin  their  work  by  bringing 
Intense  psychological  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
prisoners.  Promises  and  threats  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  stage,  while  the  victim  hears 
the  cries  and  screams  of  suffering  which  shat- 
ter the  stillness  of  the  night.     •     •     • 

"The  man  subjected  to  this  psychological 
pressure  Is  alone  and  at  the  mercy  cf  his 
armed  Jailers.  While  he  awaits  his  fate  he 
sees  seme  of  his  comrades  carried  away  on 
stretchers,  others  dragged  along  the  ground 
by  two  or  three  men,  others  with  whom  he 
has  lived  for  months,  with  whom  he  has 
discussed  a  thousand  things  and  whose  sanity 
he  could  not  doubt,  he  sees  mad.  driven  com- 
pletely out  of  their  minds  and  capable  only 
of  Inarticulate  cries.     •      •      • 

"Those  prisoners  who  still  refuse  to  sign 
are  taken  by  military  police  into  ravines 
where  they  are  subjected  to  an  even  more 
Inhuman  beating.  The  soldiers,  armed  with 
truncheons  and  knobby  wooden  clubs,  beat 
them  until  a  number  fall  to  the  ground  with 
broken  limbs  and  try  to  crawl  away  moaning 


with  pain.    These  are  then  thrown  into  near- 
by tents  with  other  prisoners" 

SIX   HrNDRED  tXTVSZ  TO  SIGN 

"Is  It  necessary  to  add  that  after  such 
treatment  a  large  number  of  prisoners  sign 
In  order  to  end  their  sufferings? 

"The  treatment  described  above  was  meted 
out  to  those  who  arrived  en  Maltronlssos  en 
December  2,  3.  and  5,  19i9  The  majority 
of  them  were  elderly,  sick,  sufferers  from  TB 
and  ex-ofllcers  of  the  Greek  Army  Out  of 
1.9C0,  600  were  able  to  stand  up  to  this  tor- 
ture and  refused  to  sign  the  "declaration  ' 

'These  600  men  are  isolated  in  the  Eichlh 
Company  There  they  sper.t  the  terrible 
night  of  December  8,  a  night  of  blood  and 
horror. 

"At  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  all  the  pris- 
oners were  lying  down,  worn  out  by  the  suf- 
fering cf  the  past  days,  they  were  wakened 
by  wild  shouts  and  a  crowd  of  savages  burst 
upon  the  recumbent  men.  pulling  them  and 
beatmg  them  unmercifully  to  force  them  out 
cf  their  tents.     •     •     • 

"As  soon  as  we  were  all  gathered  outside. 
they  divided  us  into  groups  of  100  and  led 
us  to  different  parts  of  the  camp.  There 
a  new  questioning  took  place,  even  mere 
cruel  than  the  first,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
were  again  delivered  to  our  tormentors  who. 
after  making  us  undress  completely,  beat  us 
savagely  all  night  long.  At  5  30  a.  m  the 
groans  of  hundreds  of  men  rose  to  heaven 

"At  this  staee  106  more  signatures  were 
obtained.     •     •      •' 

The  testimony  of  Prolmakis.  together  with 
that  of  scores  cf  others,  has  made  the  name 
of  Makronissos  a  Greek  synonym  of  Dachau. 
Now  the  agonies  of  Makronissos,  which  have 
lasted  l.OCO  days,  are  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
the  torment  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  over; 
they  are  merely  being  transportt-d  to  smaller 
and  more  llstant  Islands  of  rock,  where,  per- 
haps, their  voices  wUl  not  rise  above  the 
wind  and  sea. 

SIX     CBOCTTS     DESIGNATED 

Last  October,  as  a  substitute  for  the  de- 
crees of  martial  law,  the  Greek  Parliament 
er acted  a  law  designating  Makronissos  as 
the  national  reeducation  center,  and  di- 
recting that  prisoners  be  transferred  there. 
A  council  of  five  ministers  was  set  up  to 
supervise  it. 

The  law  defined  six  categories  of  persons 
subject  to  arrest  and  Internment  on  Ma- 
kronissos: 

1.  Military  personnel  "considered  danger- 
ous to  the  security  cf  the  armed  forces." 

2.  Anyone  "exiled  by  the  security  commit- 
tees as  dangerous  to  public  order." 

3.  Anyone  arrested  by  the  military  authori- 
ties for  "having  committed  suspicious  ac- 
tions"  threatening  the  armed  forces  provided 
that  the  local  security  committee  concurred. 

4.  Bandits  who  are  captured  or  who  sur- 
render. 

5.  Those  condemned  or  awaiting  trial  and 
those  "in  exile  for  participation  in  antl- 
national  activities." 

6.  Those  "preventively  arrested  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Order  or  the  military  authori- 
ties." 

Persons  released  from  Makronissos  as  satis- 
factorily reeducated  were  to  be  rearrested 
if  the  local  security  committee  determined 
that  they  had  resumed  antinational  activi- 
ties. 

tT>  TO  THE  POLICI 

On  October  16.  tlie  r.e-*-spaper  Mahi.  organ 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  British  Labor  Party,  commented: 

"The  categories  subject  to  reeducation  on 
Makronissos  include  everybody — except  those 
whom  reaction  does  net  want  out  of  the 
way.  •  •  •  Everyone  is  covered,  because 
It  is  the  police  who  will.  In  fact,  decide,  since 
It  is  the  police  files  which  are  behind  the 
security  committees." 

Two  months  later,  the  Ministry  cf  Publlo 
Order  f-arther  clarified  the  law  by  ofacialiy 
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donning  •  "nationalist"  M  one  who  baa  bad 
"no  dealing*  with  the  police"  since  1845  and 
%ho  voted  In  tbe  1946  eiectlona — which  were 
boycotted  not  only  by  the  Commumst-lcd 
E.MtC.  but  al»o  by  the  antl-Communlst  So- 
cialist Party,  the  Left -Liberals,  the  Progres- 
alve-RepubUcans,  and  the  Agrarians. 

The  working  oJ  the  Makronlssoe  system  was 
lllunrated  fcy  the  elections  of  March  5,  from 
which  the  EAM  parties  were  excluded.  Ma- 
kronlssos  Itself  w;is  the  central  Issue;  the 
liberal  candidates  led  by  Gen.  Nicholas  Plas- 
tlraa  and  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
Alliance,  a  ncn-CommunUt  organization  of 
the  left,  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  amnes- 
ty of  political  prisoners  and  reconclllatlou. 

Despite  cJUclal  parlnf;  of  the  electorate, 
liberal  and  leftist  candidates  received  415.000 
votes,  electing  70  deputies  to  Parliament, 
whereas  tbe  PopuJlst  Forty,  the  bulwark  uf 
the  nttht.  polled  on:y  2^4.000.  or  18  percent  of 
the  total — a  sharp  decline  from  the  55  per- 
cent It  received  In  1M€. 

Observers  a^jreed  that  the  electorate  re- 
-  pudlated  the  Government  as  far  as  It  could: 
It  was  prevented  from  doing  so  completely  by 
the  very  system  It  was  seeking  to  end. 

"Martial  courts  are  still  operating  and  peo« 
pie  under  detention  have  not  b.;en  released," 
the  Socialist  Party  declared  in  mld-Fcbruary. 
"Exccept  In  some  great  ciUes.  the  left-wing 
and~^de:nccratlc  masses  do  not  dare  to  ex- 
press thtir  political  opinions  " 

Bepresentatlve  Jaco3  K  jAvrrs.  Republi- 
can, of  the  Twenty-first  C^jncrescional  Dls- 
u.ct.  Investigated  the  charges  against  the 
C;eek  Guverument,  however,  and  reported 
his   findings    to  a   constituent   on    May    19: 

"I  find  that  in  the  detention  canap  en 
M3ikronissos  there  are  civilian  detainees  be- 
ing held  uuUer  the  charge  that  they  are  un- 
reliable with  respect  to  tbelr  loyalty  to  the 
Creek   Coustituciou. 

"Tb«a«  civilian  detainees  are  being  re- 
quested to  sub.)crlbe  to  a  standard  declara« 
tlon  abjuring  communism  and  the  guerrilla 
movement  and  afSrmlng  loyalty  to  the  Greek 
state—'     ♦     • 

"United  States  Investigators,  however, 
state  that  they  have  found  no  evidence  of 
atrocities  though  there  are  complalnU  of 
mistreatment  by  those  who  have  not  signed 
the  declaration.  It  Is  charged  that  atrocity 
stories  are  l>elng  circulated  as  Communist 
propaganda." 

THS  omciAi.  Tovua 

Presumably  Javits  and  his  informants  »»re 
guided  bv  the  reports  of  correspondents  nnd 
others  who  have  made  tours  of  Inspection 
Of  Makronlssos  under  ofQcial  auspices. 

Bow  such  visitors  were  deceived  was  ex- 
plained  recently  by  the  newspaper  Mahl. 
orgiin  of  the  SoclalUt  Party,  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  British  Labor  Party 

"A  twofold  effort  was  made  to  deceive 
▼IsltoTB.  First,  to  keep  out  of  sight  all  those 
who  should  not  be  seen.  Secondly,  to  com- 
pel the  rest  to  speak  and  «ct  In  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  the  administration:  to 
assist  it.  under  curapulslon.  to  present  to 
tbe  ouuide  world  a 'magic  Kr«ea'    •     •     •  • 

One  Tlsltor  who  saw  through  the  magic 
■creen  of  Makronlssoe  wm  Basil  Davidson, 
correspondent  of  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  (London)  and  former  lieutenant 
colonel  In  the  British  Army.    He  wrote : 

"In  the  course  of  several  hours  we  were 
■hown  upward  of  ao.OCI  prisoners.  I  saw 
young  boys  undergoing  Intensive  nationalist 
Indoctrination.  And  I  saw,  at  the  other 
MMt  of  the  scale  of  experience,  and  In  living 
eoiUtttlons  which  are  a  disgrace  to  Greece, 
fatooua  leaders  of  the  wartime  resistance 
such  as  General  (Stefanos)  Sarafia  (com- 
mander of  ELA8)      •     •     •. 

"While  on  Makronlssoe  1  could  not  discover 
any  of  the  normal  apparatus  of  education. 
There  were  no  claserooms;  the  library  con- 
tained toss  tban  60  books.     •     •     • 


Wbat  Is  this  'rclndoctrl nation"?  1  kept 
BsklnR  the  army  olBcers  who  escorted  me. 
And  for  answer  they  pointed  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous Greek  flags,  bade  me  listen  to  the  ever- 
lasting repetition  of  the  national  anthem, 
talked  enthusiastically  about  the  singing  and 
the  speeches.  That  is  gjod  enouph  perhaps 
for  the  forcUn  visitors  who  normally  land  on 
Makronlcsoe.  It  can  obviously  convince  no 
one  w:io  knows  anjrthing  of  life  and  politics 
In  Greece." 

In  Its  Issue  of  April  31.  Mahl  suggested  thnt 
Ttsltors  eo  to  the  Danhnl  Mental  Asylum, 
where  former  inhabitants  of  Makronlaaoa 
were  beimt  treated : 

"The  asylum  Is  dirty  and  overcrowded  and 
the  sight  of  Ro  many  other  mental  cases  and 
maniacs,  with  their  fits,  cries,  and  screams, 
the  semldarkness  of  the  wards,  the  filth  on 
the  floor  and  tables,  the  gray  unchanged 
linen,  are  not  calculated  to  lead  to  recovery. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  now  cutting  its  funds  to  Greece. 
Why?  Is  it  in  order  to  force  a  basic 
clianje  in  the  Greek  economy,  to  help 
the  people  of  Greece  achieve  stability 
and  security?  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
Truman  doctrine  now  seeks  to  inflict 
further  punishment  on  the  people  of 
Greece.  The  Truman  doctrinaires  de- 
mand more  arms  from  Greece,  not  more 
bread — they  demand  less  freedom,  not 
more,  for  the  Greek  people. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  have  not  proved  an 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple for  bread,  security,  and  freedom. 
The  Creek  people,  despite  the  armed- 
camp  atmosphere  that  prevails  in  this 
aacieat  home  of  liberty,  are  ansverir'g 
the  terror  of  their  government  backed 
by  American  funds  and  occupation 
forces,  with  growing  demands  for  the 
abolition  of  the  concentration  camps  and 
a  general  amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

The  collapse  of  the  Plastiras  povern- 
ment  in  Greece  was  brought  about  when 
the  Greek  people,  protesting  nationally, 
succeeded  in  making  Plastiras  declare 
his  desire  for  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
70,000  political  prisoners  in  Greece.  In 
the  New  York  Post  of  September  3.  1950, 
William  Attwood,  Its  foreign  correspond- 
ent, wrote: 

The  fall  of  Premier  Nicholas  Phutlras' 
•centrist  guvornment  ciime  about  becHUse  It 
called  for  a  policy  of  leniency  toward  former 
Communist  synnpathlxers  and  a  reduction  of 
the  armed  forces  irora  150.000  to  80.000 
•  •  •  It  promised  a  reform  economy,  civil 
liberties,  and  social  progress  *  *  *  it 
recrgnlzed  that  Makronlssoe  was  Infamous. 

Now  note  these  words: 

The  United  SUtes  Oovernment,  rather 
than  grant  general  amitesty,  put  a  new  gov- 
ernment Into  power— a  new  government 
which  is  Pasclst-minded.  •  •  •  Plastiras 
has  been  replaced  by  a  less  liberal  govern- 
ment under  Sophocles  Venlaeloa. 

This  is  the  verdict  of  an  antl-Commu- 
nist  correspondent.  It  places  tlif  re- 
sponsibility for  reaction  in  Greece  where 
It  l)eloims — on  thf  American  ofBcials  in 
Greece — and  bi-hincl  them  the  Truman 
doctrine  which  is  supported  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republlc;Tns  The  votes 
that  have  been  ca.^t  fur  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  its  appropriatious  are  now 
clearly  s-vn  to  be  votes  for  reactionary 
governments,  for  concfntration  camps, 
for  the  deaths  of  labor  leaders  and  hb- 


eral  editors,  for  the  Impoverishment  of 
the  Greek  people  and  the  loss  of  their 
freedom.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Truman  doctrine.  But  the  Greek  people 
will  not  eat  these  fruits — and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  when  they  learn  the  truth, 
will  repudiate  the  Truman  doctrine. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Lacai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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KON.  TKZODORE  FRAHCIS  G:;:EN 

Cr   RilJDE   IbLA.ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Suturdav.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
cur  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lucvsl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  associate  myseif 
with  my  coller.gues  in  paying  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  our  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  |Mr.  Lucas]. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  deserves  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  e.rcellent  record  he  has 
made  as  raaJ^rlty  leader  under  trjing  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  shown  patience.  Indus- 
try, courage,  tolerance,  and  tact,  and  under 
his  leadership  and  his  understanding  of  leg- 
islative and  parliamentary  procedure,  the 
record  and  the  accompllrhments  of  the 
Elrhty-flrst  Conpress  have  been  outstanding. 
I  Join  my  collett^ues  in  con^jratulatlng  the 
majority  leader  on  a  Job  well  done. 


Bi'iiish  Comments  oa  World  Goverr:menl 
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FXri.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

0>'    NLW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
hereto  is  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
American  lyricist  and  author  of  such 
favorites  as  Oklahoma  and  South  Faciflc, 
Mr.  Oscar  Hamm;  rstein  II,  giving  some 
comments  by  outstanding  British  par- 
liamentarians on  the  subject  of  world 
government : 

Wbitehs  Bo.\rd  roa  Wobld  GovniNMrNT, 

New  York  City.  September  7.  19S0. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Ja>tts, 
House  Office  Building. 

Wdxhington.  D  C. 
DrAs  CoNCKCssMAN  jAvrrs :  When  I  v;as  In 
London  a  few  months  ago  I  was  Invited  to 
talk  to  a  group  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment about  the  progrees  of  the  Federalist 
movement  in  the  United  States.  They  knew 
that  from  my  association  with  the  Writers 
Board  for  World  Government  I  had  some 
information  and  great  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject. In  my  Informal  speech  I  raentlnied 
the  resolutions  pending  In  both  the  H^nise 
and  the  Senate,  stressing  the  strong  backing 
for  these  bills,  b».ith  In  numbers  and  In  the 
caliber  of  the  sponsors. 
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There  was  much  enthusiasm  when  I  fin- 
ished, and  hope  was  expressed  that  com- 
munication could  be  started  and  maintained 
amon^  the  Interested  legislators  In  the  two 
countries. 

Because  of  my  great  concern  about  the 
present  situation,  and  t)ecause  more  than 
ever  the  events  In  Korea  have  proved  to  me 
that  the  only  alternative  to  world  law  Is 
world  war,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  a  few  excerpts  from  a  report  that 
was  sent  to  me  by  Gilbert  McAllister,  Labor 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Rutherglen.  All 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  on  May  25,  backed  the 
motion  stated  in  the  enclosure. 

I  trust  you  will  read  the  news  from  Great 
Britain  with  as  much  Interest  as  I  did. 
Sincerely. 

OsCAB  Hammzhstein  n. 

Quotation  from  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Mc- 
Allister to  Oscar  Hammersteln  II: 

••Since  I  saw  you  I  Introduced  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  calling  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  constitution  to 
make  It  an  effective  world  government.  This 
attracted  the  signatures  of  over  40  members 
of  Parliament  of  all  parties.  They  were 
mainly  Labor,  but  it  was  supported  by  Con- 
servatives such  as  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  the 
head  of  the  great  publishing  firm;  Lord  Dcu- 
glas-Hamllton,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton; and  Mr.  John  Tllney.  Then.  I  was 
able  to  get  in  on  the  Korea  debate  and 
make  a  speech.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Clement 
Davies.  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  world  government;  so  did 
Mr.  Anthony  Eden." 

Text  of  motion  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Commons  by  40  members  of  Parliament  on 
June  28: 

'World  government:  That  this  House,  re- 
garding with  deep  concern  the  situation 
which  has  developed  over  Korea,  call  upon 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  instruct  their 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  to 
move  a  resolution  under  article  109.  calling 
for  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  an  effective  world  govern- 
ment able  to  make  and  maintain  world  law 
and  thus  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
freedom  from  fear  which  was  one  of  the  ma- 
jor aims  of  the  Second  World  War." 

Clement  Davies  said: 

"For  many  years  I  have  desired  a  world 
government.  1  am  perfectly  sure  we  shall 
never  get  permanent  peace  until  all  cf  us  are 
prepared  to  surrender  part  of  our  sovereignty 
and  have  an  International  body  that  will  lay 
down  the  laws  all  of  us  shall  obey.  That  Is 
one  great  fault  of  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization, that  some  were  put  above  the  law 
and  some  below  the  law.  I  only  wish,  and  so 
do  my  party — who  were  the  only  ones  who 
protested  against  It — that  that  right  of  veto 
had  never  been  Inserted.  We  desire  that 
there  should  be  only  one  army,  the  interna- 
tional army,  to  maintain  the  law." 

Anthony  Eden  said: 

"I  am  sure  myself— I  have  been  sure  for 
many  years — that  the  only  alternative  to  war 
or  International  anarchy  is  the  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  law.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  do  that  In  the  past.  They  have  failed.  I 
have  ieen  them  fall.  I  have  had  my  share 
of  responslbUity  In  those  events.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  much  object  to  be  served  In 
examining  those  failures,  except  to  try  to 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past." 

Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at  a  dinner  In 
London  on  June  28,  1950,  said: 

"What  hope  can  there  be  lor  the  future 
of  the  world  unless  there  Is  some  form  of 
world  government  which  can  make  its  effort 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  awful  struggle 
tbrough  which  we  have  Just  passed?" 


Tribate  to  Senator  Lucas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  'legislative  day 

of  Fridaij.  September  22  > ,  19b0 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  tribute  to  our  majority  leader. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  for  the  fight  anainst  com- 
munism, nothing  Is  more  important  to  suc- 
cess than  wise,  courageous,  unswerving  lead- 
ership in  the  legislative  chambers  where 
policies  are  debated  and  decided.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Scott  Lucas  has  supplied  that  In- 
dispensable high  caliber  of  leadership.  Sen- 
ator LccAS  has  a  keen  understanding  of  our 
defense  problems,  our  veterans'  problems,  and 
our  great  problem  of  defeating  communism. 
Both  before  and  sir.ce  the  outbreak  of  aggres- 
sion in  Korea,  Scctt  Lucas'  understanding  of 
our  defense  needs  and  his  sure-footed,  de- 
termined leadership  in  the  Senate  have  con- 
trlbutod  encrmously  to  his  country's  success 
In  turning  back  the  Communist  aggressors. 
The  Nation  needs  more  men  lite  Scott  Lt:c.\s 
in  places  of  leadership — to  lead  America's 
fight   against    Communist    imperialism. 


Bill  Benton:  Idea  Mao  on  the  Run 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  WILLIAM  EENTON 

o:--  c   NNECTicrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  {legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  22 K  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  general  order  entered  into 
September  23.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  an 
article  written  about  me  in  Coronet 
magazine  in  September  1948,  long  be- 
fore it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
be  running  for  election  to  the  Senate. 
I  insert  this  article  because  of  the  many 
inquiries  that  come  to  me  about  my  rec- 
ord prior  to  my  appointment  to  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  of  course  take  credit 
for  all  the  statements  in  the  article,  par- 
ticularly the  moi-e  flattering  ones,  and 
I  insert  this  particular  piece  in  part  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  up-to-date  piece 
about  me  written  before  my  appoint- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bill  Benton:  Idea  Man  on  the  Run 
(By  Arthur  Bartlett) 

Wnxi*M  Benton  used  to  be  an  advertising 
man.  He  was.  in  fact,  so  sensationally  suc- 
cessful as  an  advertising  man  that  most  peo- 
ple stUl  think  of  him  as  such.  Which  just 
goes  to  show  how  hard  it  Is  for  a  man  to  live 
down  his  past. 


When  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
cently referred  to  Benton  as  a  publisher,  he 
was  as  elated  as  a  teen-ager  being  addressed 
as  "Mister."  For  12  years  he  has  been  in  the 
unusual  situation  of  a  man  strugzUne  to  rise 
above  his  own  success.  In  the  process,  he 
has  been  an  educator,  a  radio  impresario,  a 
film  producer,  a  music  dispeiiser.  an  econ- 
omist, a  patron  of  the  arts  and  a  publisher. 
Eenton  has  probably  stirred  more  cultural 
pots  to  a  boll  than  anyone  else  in  America — 
and  he  has  also  made  several  niililon  dollars. 
But  he  does  not  consider  the  money-making 
Important,  for  he  could  have  done  that  as  a 
top-flicht  advertising  man. 

Part  I  of  the  Benton  saga  is  a  fabulous 
Alger  success  story.  He  was  the  poor  boy 
from  the  West  who  came  to  New  York.  He 
was  the  |;25-a-weeii  l)eijinr.er  who  skjTocketed 
to  $2o0.000  a  year.  He  was  the  young  man 
who  started  a  business  on  a  shoestring  3 
months  before  the  1920  crash — and  pushed 
It  to  the  top  while  all  old  and  established 
companies  found  it  difficult  to  hold  their 
own.  Finally,  the  Aiger  story  has  an  O. 
Henry  ending. 

It  came  in  lSc6.  when  Bektcn  was  still 
only  36.  He  had  made  money — reputedly  a 
million — but  bigger  and  easier  earnings  lay 
ahead.  He  had  become  one  of  the  great  men 
of  advertising  while  he  still  had  half  a  life- 
time in  which  to  enjoy  his  commanding 
position  and  profit  from  it.  Instead  he  sold 
out  and  retired  from  the  advertising  basi- 
nci^s  It  w£s  time,  he  announced,  to  start 
reaching  for  higher  things. 

Currently,  he  Is  chairman  of  the  beard  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  of  Encyclo- 
pedia Britaunica  Films,  and  of  the  Muzak 
Corp.  He  is  special  consultant  to  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  on  matters  concerning  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  ( UNESCO  i.  which 
Esnton  was  largely  responsible  lor  vitalizing 
dtiring  a  recent  term  as  Assistant  S?cretary 
of  State. 

He  Is  vice  chairman  of  Ibe  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  group  of  long- 
range  planners  in  the  higher  brackets  of 
American  economic  life,  which  he  helped  to 
form.  He  also  has  numerous  other  interests, 
but  none  whatsoever  in  the  thriving  adver- 
tising firm  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  from  which 
he  retired  in  1936.  From  1S37  to  1945  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  University  of  Cbicago— 
a  longer  time,  as  he  points  out.  than  be  spent 
with  Benton  &  Bowles.  Yet.  jjeopie  still  in- 
sist en  thinking  cf  him  as  an  advertising 
man. 

This  insistence  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Now  48  years  old  and  well-groomed, 
assured  and  almost  professionally  affable, 
Benton  might  well  be  picked  by  the  student 
of  occupational  tyjaes  as  an  advertising  man. 
Moreover,  he  is  still  ty  nattire  the  archetype 
of  American  advertising  man — eager,  intense, 
bubbling  with  ideas,  and  alwa\-s  under  such 
mental  steam  presstire  that  he  Invariably 
makes  trains  with  only  seconds  to  spare,  and 
long  since  stopped  using  his  middle  name. 
BtrKNETT.  because  it  took  too  much  t.rce  to 
WTite  a  middle  initial. 

Characteristically,  Benton  spent  his  first 
day  as  vice  president  of  the  University  cf 
Chicago  In  preparing  a  presentation  aimed 
at  sellmg  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  In- 
vesting $4,000,000  in  an  educational-film 
project  which  he  had  dreamed  up  for  the 
university. 

At  11  o'clock  that  night,  with  an  assistant. 
Benton  put  the  finishmg  touches  tn  tl-.e 
presentation;  then  was  ready  to  drop  Into 
a  night  club  for  a  bite  of  supper.  (Inci- 
dentally, he  didn't  get  the  $4.XO.CO0,  but  he 
later  launched  the  educational-fllm  project 
anyway.) 

Benton  considers  the  Ediphone  an  Indis- 
pensable tool  to  recjrd  instantly  the  Ideps 
that    are    constantly    effervescing    from    h.s 
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mtnd.  On  ht«  Jlr«t  day  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  he  indicated  where  he  wanted  one 
of  these  Inntrumenta  placed  In  his  ofBce 

"Oh.  we  nerer  u»e  Edtphones  In  the  St«t« 
Deparunent."  be  w«i  told. 
Toti  do  now,"  add  Bbhtow. 
This  was  only  the  lint  of  many  shocks  ex- 
perienced by  the  staid  old  State  Department 
during  bis  beetle  aojoum  In  Its  ballowed 
halls  In  that  )ob.  be  waa  oflSdally  In  charge 
of  Public  Affairs,  but  eren  this  high-sounding 
phrase  failed  to  conrlxtcv  people  that  he  was 
not  an  advertlatct  maa  His  task  was  to 
■ell  Amcrtoa  to  tbc  world,  and  when  be  re- 
signed, the  Mew  York  Times  rubbed  it  In  with 
well-mean*  praise: 

"It  needed  an  adrertUing  man  ci  Mr  Brj«- 
TON  s  energy  and  patstotence  to  tune  up  and 
get  this  new  organ  ffotng.  and  to  p?rsuade 
and  browbeat  a  reluctant  Congreaa  not  to 
cut  the  whole  orerseaa  program  •  •  •  out 
of  tbe  butlget." 

BUiiuM  li  obrlously  proud  of  his  triumphs 
•a  an  adTertlsin?  man.  but  his  friends  think 
be  la  also  secretly  embarraaaed  by  them.  He 
U  a  man  wbo  likes  to  be  called  Bill,  and  his 
urt*  to  aMoelate  himself  with  things  on  a 
higher  fdane  than  soap  and  breakfast  food, 
tbey  expttln.  carries  with  It  no  parallel  urge 
to  wear  a  high  hat,  but  comes  from  a  feeling 
nowwhat  akin  to  guilt:  for  Benton  comes 
from  a  long  line  of  poor  but  hleh-minded 
deryrrmen  and  educators,  and  be  was  the 
flrsi  in  bis  family  for  generations  to  devote 
any  time  or  eifort  to  getting  rich. 

BXNTOW  waa  bcrn  In  illnno.pclls  In  1900. 
His  father,  an  ex-minister  wbo  had  bercme  a 
college  professor,  eculd  write  three  de^ees 
after  his  name  His  mothe-  bad  been  super- 
intendent of  achools  In  Otter  Tall  County. 
lAnn..  when  she  married  Professor  Benton. 
After  bis  death  In  1913.  ahe  filed  a  claim  on 
acme  free  land  m  Montana,  and  mother  and 
son  Ihred  there  4  years,  proving  up  the  claim. 
Thus  BxNTON  Is  one  of  those  rare  men  In 
Amartca  today  who  experienced  the  pioneer 
stnissles  at  a  bomeateader  in  his  youth. 

By  1917.  the  homestead  had  been  eecured. 
and  Mrs.  Bsnton.  going  back  to  teaching,  set 
her  aoo's  feet  firmly  on  tbe  academic  path. 
A  good  boyish  voice  belped  blra  get  a  scholar- 
ship at  Shattuck  Scho<>ln  Faribault.  Minn., 
which  bad  a  chclr.  Prom  there,  he  went  on 
to  Carleton  Ccl!eje.  also  In  Elinnecota,  and 
then  transferred  to  Yale,  where  his  father 
and  grancl'ather  had  preceded  him. 

Unlike  them,  he  failed  to  make  Phi  Beta 
Kappa:  yet  as  cbalrman  of  the  board  of  ed- 
itors of  the  Tale  Record,  he  demonstrated  his 
own  kind  of  talent  by  developing  an  edi- 
torial campaign  which  boosted  tbe  Record's 
circulation  and  profits  to  a  new  high,  mean- 
while earning  11,200  for  himself 

One  of  his  classmasea  was  Robert  U  Hutch- 
Ins,  a  serlous-mlnded  young  man  who  later 
waa  to  bacocne  president   of  the  University 
of  Chlca<»o.    Three  years  aft«-r  him.  In  1924. 
was  a  young   m.in   named  Chester  Bowles, 
whom  BsNTc.v  did  not  know  at  Ya!?  b'.it  who 
was  to  become  his  partner  in  Benton  A  Bowles 
be.'nre  hesdlng  the  OPA  during  World  War  II. 
After   BrNTow    retired    from    Benton    ft 
Bowles,  the  legend  grew  that  he  had  vowed. 
while  sttn  a  Yale  student,  to  make  a  million 
by  the  time  he  was  S5  and  then  retire     To- 
day be  smiles  at  this  story,  but  aCmits  that 
by  the  time  he  was  graduated  in  1921  he  was 
thinking  definitely  of  s  big  business  career. 
Upon  departing  from  New  Haven.  Bxnton's 
flrst  )ob  was  selling  cash   registers,   which 
he  carried  from  store  to  store  In  up-State 
New  York  In  a  truck.     His  mother,  however, 
was  still   not  reconciled  to  tbe  idea  of  his 
becoming  a  mere  btuinessman.     If  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  a  teacher  or  preacher, 
like  his   forebears,   she   wrote   him    In    1922 
from  8t.  Louis,  where  she  had  become  he«d 
of  a  flrla"    schot^l,    he    could    at    least    be    a 
itiwym — and  she   had    taken  steps  to  enter 
blm  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Until   she  died   In    1942.   Bxmton   was   de- 
moted to  bis  mother,  and  her  firm  view  as 


to  his  proper  future  swayed  blm — at  least 
temporarily.  He  took  a  train  and  started 
for  Cambridge.  But  when  be  reached  New 
York,  ambition  again  overcame  his  sense  of 
family  tradition,  and  he  walked  Into  an 
advertising  agency  to  apply  for  a  Job.  He 
was  hired— at  $25  a  week. 

Prom  this  point  onward,  the  success  story 
moves  rapidly  to  Ita  unusual  ending.  He 
began  his  climb,  while  still  an  obscure  novice. 
by  offering  to  talk  at  the  regular  weekly 
conference  of  the  creative  staff.  By  1928. 
having  had  a  constant  stream  of  Ideas  about 
everything  in  the  advertising  business,  he 
waa  a  Junior  partner  In  another  firm,  making 
•12.500  a  year.  Then  he  met  one  of  the  sel- 
dom-mentioned hazards  in  the  standard  suc- 
cess formula.  He  stepped  too  bard  on  the 
toes  of  tbe  president,  and  was  fired. 

With  the  self-assurance  of  the  perfect  ad- 
vertising man.  he  went  back  to  the  flrst 
agency  for  which  he  had  worked  and  landed 
a  Job  as  general  mana^r  of  the  Chlraijo 
cfflce.  Within  6  months  he  was  making 
f25.0CO  a  year. 

By  this  time,  BtNTON,  only  28,  was  looked 
on  as  a  9-day  wonder.  IDevlslng  question- 
naires to  b3  submitted  to  women  all  over 
the  country  as  the  basis  of  sales  campaigns 
for  household  Items,  he  had  given  the  adver- 
tising business  a  new  concept  of  the  value 
of  what  has  now  come  to  be  known  as  prod- 
uct research. 

He  helped  sign  up  beauty-shop  operators 
all  over  the  world  to  endorse  Palmollve  soap. 
and  assembled  so  many  chart-,  statistics,  pro- 
cedures and  plans  for  a  propnsed  advertising 
campaign  that  It  took  al!  d?.y  for  Eentcn 
to  explain  them  to  PalmoUve  executives — 
and  made  old-fashioned  advertising  methods 
look  amateurish. 

Chester  Bowles,  whom  Binton  had  hired 
as  his  a.>«i5tant  at  the  George  Batten  agency 
(later  Batten,  Barton,  Dur^tine  6:  Osboru), 
had  also  come  up  fast  in  the  biislness;  and 
now  the  two  ycung  men  decided  to  form  an 
agency  of  their  own.  Binton  was  then  ^ith 
Lord  A  Thomas,  whose  boss  offered  him 
$50.0C0  a  year  to  stay.  He  declined.  It  was 
the  summer  of  1929,  and  America  was 
booming. 

Benton  <&  Bowles  started  on  918.030  capi- 
tal. Three  months  later  the  stock  market 
crashed,  a.^.d  tu^lness— including  the  adver- 
tising biieiness — began  its  long  dive.  Ben- 
ton, however.  Ignored  the  depression  and 
went  after  new  burlne<5s  with  techniques  that 
made  even  advertising  men  marvel.  He  was 
not  interested  In  small  accounts,  he  an- 
nounced. Benton  &  Bowles  would  take  only 
accounts  with  a  let  of  money  to  spend.  This 
attitude  frightened  off  many  prospects,  tut 
It  worked  with  some. 

"Bill  was  alwsj's  a  good  salesman  with 
about  10  people  out  of  a  hundred."  Bcwles 
reminisced  recently,  "and  that  Is  what 
counts  In  tbe  advertising  business — to  knock 
1   guy  over,  even   If  y>iu  Icte   10  others." 

It  is  a  point  of  pride  wuh  Bsnton  that 
the  agency  took  on  fewer  than  20  clients 
during  the  years  he  was  there,  yet  business 
kept  going  up  and  up     By  the  lime  he  quit. 

the  firm  was  doing  a  business  of  H8.0C0.0OO 
gross  billings  per  year,  and  he  was  drawing 
•2S0.0C0  a  year. 

The  agency's  flrst  account  was  Certo.  and 
BnrroN  went  to  New  Jersey  and  Bowles  to 
Cuunertlcut.  to  ring  doorbells  and  ask  house- 
wives pertinent  questions  about  Jelly  mak- 
ing After  4  months,  the  partners  had  com- 
piled 533  p&u'es  of  dau.  which  they  used  to 
such  gocd  effect  that  General  Foods,  which 
owned  Certo.  gave  them  a  dosen  more  prod- 
ucts to  handle  within  the  next  few  years. 

Benton  <St  Bowles  put  most  of  their  clients 
heavily  Into  rndlo.  starting  such  stars  as  Fred 
Allen  and  Gladys  Swarthuut  on  the  air. 
The  elaborate  hour  and  h.ilf-hou.-  variety 
shows  which  the  agency  pioneered  seemed 
fantastically  expei\slve — until  business  got 
used  to  the  Idea  and  other  agencies  began 
doing  the  tame  thing. 


When  BzNTON  suddenly  quit  the  agency 
after  its  meteoric  rise,  his  business  associ- 
ates— and  competitors — were  cpenmouthed 
In  wonder.  In  explanation,  Bxnton  said  he 
didn't  want  to  get  Into  a  mental  rut.  and 
saw  no  reason  to  go  on  merely  piling  up 
money 

"I  waa  never  Interested  In  yachts,  or  things 
like  that."  he  declared. 

Whether  he  had  made  a  rcurd  million 
or  not.  he  had  enough  so  that  money  no 
longer  seemed  urgently  important.  In  the 
|25-a-we-k  days,  he  had  paid  $10  for  room 
rent,  and  had  stretched  the  remaining  $15  so 
thin  that  his  regular  breakfast  was  a  choco- 
late bar.  bought  on  the  way  to  the  oCttce. 
As  he  grew  more  prosperous,  be  drove  the 
agency  so  hard  that  copywriters  sometimes 
muttered  about  Its  being  a  sweatshop  Yet 
he  became  more  and  mere  liberal  with  sal- 
aries, and  thought  nothing  of  sending  a 
secretary  abrcaa  when  he  decided  she  had 
been   overworked. 

Old  friends  who  found  the  going  hard 
during  the  depression  could  always  look  to 
him  for  a  stake;  and  he  started  his  present 
sizable  collection  of  paintings  by  his  college 
cla5smate.  Reginald  Marsh,  by  buying  them 
on  a  plcture-a-month  basis  for  a  time  dur- 
ing the  depression. 

In  the  best-seller.  The  Hucksters,  author 
Frederic  Wakeman  has  his  hero  express  a 
superbly  cocky  and  contemptuous  attitude 
presumably  peculiar  to  advertising  men: 
"It's  only  money!"  Bknton.  althouf^h  he 
h?.s  always  had  a  keen  grasp  of  finances, 
displays  a  measure  of  this  confident  uncon- 
cern. In  fact,  his  wealth  has  been  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  his  lack  of  hesitancy  In 
writing  a  check  when  he  has  confidence  In  a 
man. 

Some  years  a?:o.  a  friend  decided  to  go 
Inio  the  shoe-manufacturing  business.  Ekn- 
ton  put  up  t5.CO0  to  help  him  get  started. 
Tbe  Joyce  Shoe  Co.  became  so  successful 
that  ExNTON  eventually  sold  out  bis  interest 
for  $125,000. 

When  the  newspaper  PM  waa  being  started 
In  New  York,  ed.tor  Ralph  Ingersoll  per- 
suaded Benton  to  serve  as  consultiint.  and 
gave  him  $7,503  In  stock  as  payment.  After 
the  paper  had  been  launched.  Benton  found 
himself  In  dlrarreement  with  Its  policies, 
and  asked  that  his  stock  be  taken  up.  Mean- 
time, another  friend.  Emory  Thom-ison.  had 
aflced  him  to  Invest  In  the  Chicago  Times, 
which  be  was  trying  to  build  up.  Benton 
transferred  bis  PM  check— amounting,  with 
increment,  to  $7.825— io  the  Times,  agreeing, 
as  he  had  with  Joyce,  that  his  friend  cjuld 
buy  him  out  whenever  be  wished.  His  In- 
terest was  eventually  taken  up  for  $55.0v)0. 

Such  investments,  however,  are  not  purely 
casual  with  Benton.  He  deeded,  when  he 
withdraw  from  Benton  &  Bowles,  to  invest 
in  small  businesses  rather  than  in  the  stock 
corporations.  "Big  business  did  not  build 
the  wealth  of  this  country."  he  wrote  In  a 
1944  magazine  article.  "It  was  individual, 
hard-hitting  and  hard-working  men  who 
st.artcd  small.  Independent,  competitive  burl- 
nes^s" 

As  If  to  emphasise  his  break  with  his  past, 
one  of  Benton's  first  Investments  of  this  sort 
was  In  Muzak,  a  company  which  pipes  re- 
corded music,  without  ad\ertlsini?,  Uito  res- 
tauranu  and  other  subscribing  InstituUons. 
When  the  company  was  still  in  the  Idea  stilus. 
Br.NToN  bouKht  a  one-third  Interest  lor  $30.- 
OCO.  Later  he  bought  another  third,  and 
then  the  rest  of  it.  raising  his  toUl  invest- 
ment to  $132,500.  He  has  since  expanded 
Miizak  Into  record-making  and  allied  activ- 
ities, and  has  been  offered  more  than  20  times 
what  he  psld  for  It. 

When  he  quit  the  advertising  business, 
BsNTON  told  friends  that  he  dldnt  Know  Just 
how  he  was  going  to  occupy  Iilmaelf,  but  that 
he  might  go  Into  missionary  work— a  field  in 
which  some  of  his  forebears  had  been  active. 
Instead,  his  Yale  classmate.  President  Hutch- 
Ins  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  persuaded 
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him  to  Join  the  university  as  vice  president 
and  overseer  of  public  relations. 

Promptly.  Benton  asked  for  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  research  activities,  and 
when  he  was  handed  a  sheaf  covering  about 
50  projects,  his  mind  started  popping  ideas 
faster  even  than  had  his  questionnaires 
about  Jelly  making.  Plans  for  magazine  anl- 
cles.  news  releases  and  radio  programs  came 
forth  In  a  steady  stream. 

Benton  s  chief  aim  was  to  broaden  the 
imlversltys  services  as  a  cultural  and  educa- 
tional force  In  the  natu  nal  commtinity. 
The  making  of  educational  films  was  one  way 
to  achieve  the  goal,  and  although  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  failed  to  respond  to  his 
$4,000,000  appeal,  he  arranged  the  purchase 
of  tbe  Western  Electric  Go's  film  facilities 
and  also  p)ersuaded  the  Eastman  Kc<lak  Co. 
to  donate  Its  collection  of  classroom  filnas  to 
the  university. 

Benton  also  exploited  the  radio,  receiving 
a  $50,000  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  to  build  up  the  University  of 
Chicago  Round  Table,  in  which  world-fa- 
mous authorities  tackled  pcUtical,  social,  and 
economic  problems.  To  dramatize  research 
work  at  the  university,  he  also  developed  a 
science  program  called  The  Human  Adven- 
ture, which  was  so  popular  with  the  public 
that  he  was  able  to  turn  It  over  to  a  ccm- 
merclal  sponsor  and  make  money  for  the 
university.  Instead  of  sharing  its  production 
cost. 

The  program  managed  to  Interest  radio 
audiences  in  such  unlikely  subjects  as  chlo- 
rophyll, cosmic  rays.  Pavlov,  and  blood;  and 
a  program  on  the  Einstein  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, of  all  things,  had  to  be  a  broadcast  by 
popular   demand. 

Probably  Bxnton's  most  effective  coup  in 
making  tlie  university,  and  himself,  a  more 
powerful  cultural  force  was  the  taking  over 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Many  years 
before,  when  the  Britannica  had  seemed 
doomed,  Julius  Rosenwald.  the  Chicago  phi- 
lanthropist, had  bought  it  as  head  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  When  he  offered  it  to  the 
university  the  trustees  declined.  Under  new 
managenient,  it  became  a  payUig  property. 
even  though  Sears  had  little  interest  m  pub- 
lishing or  academic  research. 

After  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  took  over  the 
direction  of  Sears,  Benton  characteristically 
reopened  the  subject  of  the  Britannica  with 
the  abrupt  query.  "Do  you  think  it  appro- 
priate that  a  mail-order  house  should  own 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica?  Why  don't  you 
give  It  to  the  university?" 

Wood  looked  startled,  but  a  few  hours  later 
formally  offered  to  do  so.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, again  tjalked  at  using  university  funds 
for  what  they  considered  a  risky  venture. 
Benton,  quick  as  ever  with  the  checkbook, 
offered  to  put  up  an  amount  said  to  be 
tiOO.OOO,  under  a  stock  deal  acceptable  to  the 
university.  Today  Benton  owns  ail  the  com- 
pany's outstanding  common  stock,  and  has 
built  the  company  up  so  that  It  now  pays  the 
university  several  times  as  much  every  year 
In  royalties  as  he  originally  invested  in  work- 
ing capital. 

The  educatlonal-ftlm  project  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  sut)6ldlary.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica Films.  Into  which  Benton  put  a  million 
dollars  of  Britannica  money.  He  has  also 
branched  out  Into  allied  publishing  fields, 
with  the  result  that  britannica  has  a  series 
of  educational  picture-story  books  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  Britannica  Junior,  the 
Book  of  the  Year.  and.  the  Britannica  World 
Atlas.  Soon  to  appear  Is  a  54-volume  set.  the 
Qreat  Books  of  the  Western  World,  on  the 
preparation  of  which  the  company  has  spent 
$1,400,000. 

In  1945.  Bento.n  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Since  then,  he  has  said 
that  he  went  to  Washington  thinking  that  he 
was  to  do  a  Job  that  everybody  wanted  done, 
and  found  out  that  hardly  anybody  was  In- 
terested The  Job  Involved  the  liquidation 
of  the  old  Offlce  of  War  Information  and  the 


OfBce  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  neither  of 
which  was  pxjpular  with  economy-minded 
Congressmen,  and  the  Integration  of  their 
functions  into  the  State  Department. 

Benton  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  sell- 
ing his  ideas  to  Congress  and.  to  seme  ex- 
tent, to  the  State  Department  itself.  A^Tien 
he  resigned  a  year  ago,  President  Truman 
wrote  him  a  ■  l5ear  Bill"  letter,  saying  that 
he  knew  "only  too  well  the  difficulties  and 
frustrations  whicli  you  have  encountered." 
and  praising  him  lor  the  '"solid  foundation" 
which  he  had  laid 

Benton  was  characteristically  busy  in 
Washington,  using  luncheons,  cjcktails.  din- 
ners, and  frequently  breakfasts  as  occasions 
for  conferences,  and  keeping  his  Ediphone 
busy  far  into  the  night.  It  came  nearer  to 
satisfying  his  urge  to  be  a  high-powered 
modern  missionary,  his  friends  think,  than 
anything  else  he  ever  experienced:  and  many 
predict  that  he  will  soon  be  back  in  public 
service,  one  way  or  another. 

An  indication  of  his  inclinations  in  this 
respect  took  form  last  March  after  he  left 
for  a  3-month  vacation  at  his  winter  home 
near  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Unhesitatingly  he 
abandoned  his  vacation  when  he  was  asked 
to  become  chairman  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  UN  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
information,  and  hastened  east  to  catch  a 
boat  for  Geneva. 

Just  how  much  he  would  have  relaxed, 
even  had  he  stayed  in  Arizona.  Is  question- 
able. His  usual  routine  when  sojourning 
there  Is  to  start  the  day  with  a  swim,  then 
spend  most  of  the  rest  of  it  dictating  Into 
an  Ediphone  installed  at  the  edge  of  the 
pool. 

Benton  has  been  married  since  1928.  and 
has  four  children,  and  when  his  mmd  Is  on 
family  affairs.  It  is  the  same  effervescent 
mind  which  has  created  so  many  sales  ideas. 
Not  lone  ago.  he  was  visiting  the  home  of  a 
friend  where  the  family  cat  had  Just  had 
kittens.  "What  a  wonderful  way  for  children 
to  see  nature  reproducing  herself."  he  said; 
and  his  little  black  notebook  came  out  of  his 
pocket  for  a  notation:    Get  a  pregnant  cat. 

The  cat  acquired  by  his  secretary  next 
day  turned  out  to  meet  the  speciScations  so 
thoroughly  that  it  had  kittens  even  before 
it  could  "be  introduced  into  the  Benton 
home.  "Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  been  in 
quite  such  a  hurry  to  put  the  idea  across," 
said  Benton 

It  is  a  habit,  however,  which  the  ex-adver- 
tising man  shows  no  signs  of  breaking. 


REA,  a  Great  Help  To  Minnesota  Farmers, 
Should  Be  Further  Extended 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESCT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  represent  a 
great  and  thriving  agricultural  district 
comprised  of  the  northwestern  Minne- 
sota Counties  of  Becker.  Beltrami.  Clay, 
Clearwater,  Kittson.  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Mahnomen.  Marshall.  Norman.  Otter 
Tail,  Pennin.aton.  Polk,  Red  Lake, 
Roseau,  and  Wilkin.  The  world-famous 
Red  River  Valley  on  the  United  States 
side  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
the  Minnesota  side  of  the  North  Dakota 
boundary  line  is  wholly  within  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District. 

The  people  of  my  district  and  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota  are  truly  apprecia- 


tive of  the  great  benefits  and  the  many 
advantages  and  converuences  they  have 
derived  from  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration program. 

The  REA  is  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  created  on  May  11.  19*^5  by  an 
Executive  order  of  President  Roosevelt, 
luider  authority  of  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  approved 
April  8.  1935. 

The  Norris-Raybum  bill  followed 
which  provided  permanent  status  for  the 
agency  and  authorized  a  10-year  lending 
program  upon  its  approval  on  May  20, 
1936 — that  legislative  action  is  now 
known  and  referred  to  as  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936. 

The  Pace  Act  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  21,  1944.  and 
among  its  several  provisions  it  provided 
that  the  lending  program  be  extended 
indefinitely  and  that  the  Congress  annu- 
ally determine  the  amount  of  funds  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adnunistration  may 
lend. 

The  REA  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
Administrator  who  is  appomted  by  the 
President  for  a  10-year  term,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Unit«i  States 
Senate.  In  his  official  actions  he  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture. 
The  present  Secretary  is  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Brannan,  of  Colorado,  who  is  the  author 
and  sponsor  of  the  Brannan  plan  for 
agriculture. 

The  present  Administrator  of  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration  is  the 
Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard.  of  Indi- 
ana, who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  oflBce 
in  July  of  1945.  Mr.  Wickard  is  a  con- 
scientious, capable,  and  efficient  Admin- 
istrator and  exceptionally  well-qualified 
by  education,  training,  and  experience  to 
discharge  the  many  duties  of  his  oflBce. 

In  the  field  of  rural  electrification,  the 
REA  IS  employed  to  make  loans  to 
qualified  borrowers,  with  preference  to 
nonprofit  and  coop>erative  organizations 
and  to  public  bodies.  The  loans  are 
made  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  construct- 
ing power  Unes  and  other  electric  facili- 
ties to  serve  persons  in  rural  areas  who 
are  without  central  station  electric  serv- 
ice. The  loans  are  repaid  ever  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  35  years  and  bear  a  2 
percent  interest  rate. 

The  REA  program  involves  no  grants 
or  subsidies,  and  it  operates  no  riu-al 
electric  facilities.  The  loans  approved 
by  the  REA  are  repaid  from  the  operat- 
ing revenues  of  the  locally  owned,  locally 
managed  systems  it  finances.  A  part  of 
each  consumer's  monthly  payment  for 
electricity  is  set  aside  to  pay  off  the  Gov- 
ernment loans.  It  therefore  follows  that 
in  the  field  of  finance  the  REA  serves 
principally  as  a  banker  to  local  systems 
and  its  main  functions  from  an  over -all 
viewpoint  are  to  lend  money  and  give 
technical  advice  and  counsel  where 
needed  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  borrower's  facilities. 

Farm  electrification  in  the  United 
States  had  advanced  very  slowly  during 
the  53-year  period  from  1882,  when  the 
first  central  control  generating  system 
went  into  service  to  1935  ^.hen  the  REA 
was  created. 
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A  sunrey  of  thf  REA  tUaeikmts  that  a 
tew  fanns  w^re  connect«l  to  power 
Imps  prior  to  World  War  I  PurinR  the 
early  tw*^ntjes  there  was  j»  short-lived 
spurt  In  the  field  of  el«rtricAl  enitineer- 
inff.  which  progrew  was  reflect«l  by  a 
smnll  IxkcrcftM  In  the  number  of  farms 
ser\cd  with  electricity  However,  it  la 
int  that  only  10  9  percent  of  all 
In  the  Umted  Statfs  were  rrcel?- 
ism  central  power  electric  service  by  1935 
and  ft^v  power  lines  had  been  built  be- 
yond the  unmedlate  vicinities  of  cities 
and  towns  accordimr  to  REA  statistics. 

It  was  becaiise  of  *hi»  slow  rate  of 
protoTss  that  farmers  and  farm  onrani* 
zatkms  presented  a  solid  fn.«it  in  rheir 
demands  for  OoTernment  action  in  the 
field  of  rural  electrlflcaUon  The  result 
wa  the  «stabttshment  of  REA  with  a 
profrrara  designed  to  make  electric  .serv- 
ice avalL^ible  to  farm  people  without 
electricity 

The  establishment  of  the  REA  grratly 
increased  the  extension  of  electric  serv- 
ice into  the  rural  area.<*  Between  1935 
and  July  1.  1949.  more  than  3.600.000 
additional  farms  had  been  connected  to 
central  power  lines  bv  a'l  trf^v.n^s.  both 
public  and  pnv;ite  M  -•  'r.in  half — 
abo^it  57  percent — cf  the  farms  con- 
nected to  central  .station  line*:  "^ir.re  1935 
received  electric  s«>rvice  frrm  REA-fi- 
nancfd  systems  The  remainder  were 
on  lines  of  other  suppherN.  many  of 
which  were  stimulated  to  ereater  activity 
in  the  rural  field  by  the  accomplLshments 
of  the  REA  program. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  REA  that 
4.583.016  farms,  or  78  2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total,  were  electrified  by  June 
SO.  1949.  There  are  still  approximately 
1.375.000  of  the  Nation's  farms,  or  more 
than  Jl  percent,  still  imelectrif^td  as  of 
that  date  according  to  their  statistics. 
In  addition,  there  were  hundreds  of 
UMNMUdB  of  rural  churches,  non/arm 
dweDin^s.  schools,  crossroads  businesses, 
and  other  rural  establishments  without 
itoetrieity. 

Many  of  these  uneleclrtfled  units  arc 
locatad  in  iM)lated  areas,  or  in  areas  of 
ntoMvety  low  farm  income  It  therefore 
MtowR  that  one  uf  the  moal  dtfScult  jobs 
In  the  rural  electrification  program  re- 
msln.1  to  be  compiHed.  The  REA  pro- 
rram.  however,  has  aoeceeded  In  estab- 
lishing a  pattern  which  eventually  can 
prpytde  virtually  every  tm^erved  farm 
fei  Um  country  with  electric  service 

•n>e  REA  has  informed  m"  that  as  of 
June  30.  1950  they  had  approved  13.305.- 
470  314  In  loans  to  1.070  borrowers  It 
includes  980  cooperutives.  41  public 
poaer  districts.  34  other  pubhc  bodies. 
and  25  conmiercial  power  companies  As 
of  that  date  the  REA  had  on  file  or  in 
process  of  investiiratlon  in  the  field  ad- 
dltlofMU  loan  applications  totiiling  |JM.- 
V4t.i00  for  new  system  constructkm  and 
vartOMS  line  improvements.  Most  of 
Otese  appbeatior^s.  I  am  Informed,  are 
for  expansion  of  existing  systems  fi- 
nanced taqr  the  tlKA 

I  have  also  txrn  infonne<l  thai  somo 
tM  of  u^ese  l-LKA  borrowers  had  rural 
•iMlric  faciliue-.  m  uperauun  as  of  June 
M.  1360  The  luciiiUes  iXKluded  1.018.- 
330  miles  of  line  servuog  more  than 
3.251.787  farms  and  other  rural  consum- 
ers in  about  2,500  counties  of  46  States, 
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Alaska,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  additional  lines 
are  being  built  more  rapidly  now  than 
ever  before. 

Thus  far.  of  all  the  loans  approved  by 
the  REA.  over  81  percent  have  been  for 
electric  distribution  facilities,  to  bor- 
rowei-s  who  buy  power  at  wholesale 
rather  than  generate  it  themselves. 
GeueraUon  and  transmis^on  loans  are 
made  only  when  borrowers  are  unable  to 
purchase  an  adequate  supply  of  power 
or  a  saving  would  rcsulL  It  has  t>een 
estimated  that  approximately  17  5  per- 
cent of  the  rural  electrification  loans 
have  been  for  construction  of  generating 
plants  and  tian:>mi.ssion  lines.  Approxi- 
nxately  1  percent  of  Uie  enure  amount  of 
loans  have  been  made  to  power  system 
operators  fcr  rrlendinu  to  their  coiisum- 
ers  to  flnancf^  installation  of  wiring, 
plumbing,  and  electrical  equipment  and 
appliances. 

The  ruial  electric  cooperatives  do  not 
limit  their  m<.nubenih;p  to  f aimers.  It 
IS  open  to  ail  people  in  a  raral  area  who 
can  k)e  reached  and  who  wivnt  electric 
i.ervice.  As  ol  June  30.  1950.  the  REA 
had  advanced  $1,553,887,178  in  loans  to 
its  Iwrrowers.  TTie  REA  loan  contracts 
provide  Lhat  advances  aic  made  as  the 
borrowers  need  the  funds  with  whicli  to 
pay  for  construction  thai  l.^  under  way 
or  completed.  The  dilTerence  between 
the  amount  of  loans  approved  and  the 
amount  of  funds  advanced  represents 
loan  funds  that  are  obligated  to  bor- 
rowers. Most  of  it  hiis  been  further  ob- 
ligated by  Uie  twrrowers  to  E>ay  for  ma- 
terials or  contJ-act  services  and  will  be 
advanced  as  construction  proceeds. 

As  of  June  30.  1950,  the  borrowers  had 
returned  to  the  Government  S244.7J5.307 
In  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
their  REA  loans.  This  included  $22.- 
967.195  in  payments  on  prmcipal  ahead 
of  schedule.  Only  $774,458  u-as  rf 'ported 
more  than  30  days  overdue  Only  one 
REA  loan  foreclosure  has  been  necessary 
to  date  on  an  operating  power  system;  it 
was  on  a  loan  that  had  been  made  to  a 
commercial  power  company. 

The  REA  has  made  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  lit  loans  to  eooperaiives  orfiM- 
Ir-d  under  State  laws  by  rural  poopto 
seelcing  electric  •erviee,  Theae  rroups, 
which  make  up  about  93  percent  of  all 
REA  borrowers,  are  local  Independent* 
private  business  enterprises.  They  are 
controlled  by  their  ooaMMMr-aMmbers 
throutfh  bonrd<i  of  dlredOTi  deetad  an- 
nually by  and  from  the  membership. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
proved  Uie  most  eifectlve  insirunitnti 
for  carrjinK  out  the  REA  program  be- 
cause of  their  advantages  as  a  method  of 
making  reaaonable-cost  electric  service 
avallabl'*  to  farmers  in  rural  areas. 
These  advantages  include: 

First  REA -financed  cooperatives  op- 
erated on  a  nonprofit  basis.  This  en- 
ables them  to  provide  electric  service  at 
cost  to  their  members. 

Second.  Directors  of  RKA-flnanced 
cooperatives  are  elected  because  of  their 
Icnown  Interest  in  making  electric  serv- 
ice available  to  rural  people  at  reason- 
able rates.  They  serve  without  compen- 
sation and  keep  operating  expeii.sc  at  iiu' 
lowest  pobsible  level  consistent  with  good 
service. 


Third.  Members  of  REA-financod  co- 
operatives also  are  interested  in  keeping 
costs  at  a  minimum.  For  example,  they 
help  reduce  operating  expense  by  vol- 
untarily reporting  potential  causes  of 
service  mterruptions  such  as  tree  lunbs 
touching  the  Imes.  Most  of  them  read 
their  own  meters,  and  many  make  out 
their  own  bills. 

Fourth.  Previous  experience  of  farm- 
ers w;lh  other  types  of  cooperatives 
helps  them  to  orpanize  and  operate  rural 
electric  cooperatives  on  a  sound  Ixisis 
with  a  mimmum  of  eflort  and  expense. 

The  hnes  constructed  by  REA  bor- 
rowers are  built  to  serve  entire  areas, 
including  less  densely  settled  sectlon.s  as 
well  as  those  of  greater  population. 
This  is  known  as  area  coverage.  The 
test  is  no  longer  whether  an  individual 
line  or  section  will  be  self-supporting, 
but  whether  the  entire  system  as  a  whole 
IS  feasible.  This  policy  has  becomt'  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  rural  elec- 
trification Job  has  projrressed.  Only 
through  area  coverage  can  electric  serv- 
ice be  extended  to  many  of  the  more  iso- 
lated farms,  and  to  groups  which  are 
remotely  situated  in  pocketed  areas  far 
removed  from  any  established  source  of 
power. 

In  every  region  in  the  United  States 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  demon- 
strated that  farm  eleclriflcation.  far 
from  constituting  an  nddiUonal  cash 
drain  on  low  farm  incomes,  actually 
brings  more  business  into  rural  com- 
munities. It  encourages  new  local  en- 
terprises which  come  about  when  low- 
cost  power  is  available.  It  stimulates 
private  business,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally. Surveys  indicate  that  for  every 
dollar  mvested  in  rural  power  facilities 
the  farmer  invests  an  additional  $4  oO  in 
wirine,  plumbing,  and  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

The  use  of  electric  power  In  farm  pro- 
duction and  processing  Is  constantly  ex- 
panding. To  date  about  400  farm  uses 
for  electricity  have  been  reported.  Elec- 
tric power  on  the  farm  is  an  economic 
necessity  v^hich  can  pay  Its  may  with 
handAome  profltA  for  the  farmer  REA 
encourages  Its  borrowers  to  give  th«-tr 
eoofumcrs  gtildaoce  aa  to  which  uses  r\re 
the  most  eflglial  and  the  most  profit- 
able In  these  times  of  power  shortage. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  the  time 
REA  was  csUUlshad.  only  13J783  famu, 
or  88  percent,  ww»  receiving  central 
station  electric  service.  REA  Mtimated 
that  149.500  farms,  or  79  1  percent  of  all 
farms  In  the  State,  were  served  by  June 
30.  1949.  An  estimated  39.462  farm^  In 
the  State  still  were  without  service. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  Minnesota  was 
approved  in  September  1335  and  the  first 
REA-flnanced  hne  placed  in  operation 
on  October  31.  1936.  by  the  Mille  Lacs 
Region  Cooperative,  of  Aitkin. 

Up  to  Jiine  30.  1950.  REA  had  approved 
$122,092,806  in  loan&  in  the  SUte  to  54 
borrowers.  53  of  them  cooperuUves.  The 
loans  will  enable  these  borrowers  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  74.233  miles  of 
line  and  other  rural  electric  faciliti.'s  to 
serve  175.332  rural  consumers.  Som?  of 
these  facilities  already  are  in  operation, 
and  additional  lines  are  being  built  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

By  June  30.  1950.  REA  had  advanced 
193,174.598  as  loans  in  Minnesou.  and 
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the  State's  borrovker.s  were  operating 
65.623  miles  of  line  serving  157,557  farms 
and  other  rural  consumers. 

The  avera.ije  monthly  farm  cor\sump- 
tion  on  REA-financed  lines  in  Minne- 
sota increased  from  86  k.lowatt-hours  m 
Decemtjer  1941.  to  225  kilowatt-hours  in 
December  1949.  This  increase  reflects 
greater  use  of  electrical  equipment  to 
save  time  and  labor  in  performing  farm 
and  household  tasks  to  help  bring  about 
a  more  comfortable  way  of  rural  living. 
In  the  same  period  the  national  average 
went  from  61  to  141  kilowatt-hours  per 

farm. 

The  latest  REA  debt-service  summary, 
covering  all  transactions  to  June  30. 
1950.  shows  that  the  Minnesota  borrow- 
ers have  paid  $16,689,507  in  principal  and 
interest  on  their  Government  loans. 

This  includes  $1,622,680  paid  on  prin- 
cipal in  advance  of  the  date  due.  Thir- 
ty-four borrowers  were  ahead  on  their 
payments  and  none  were  t)ehind. 

i  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November  of  1942  and  took 
my  seat  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  which  convened  on 
Januar>-  6,  1943.  The  REA  and  its  pro- 
gram always  has  had  my  wholehearted 
and  active  support.  The  following  list- 
ing gives  the  date  and  the  subject  of  roll 
calls  smce  my  election  to  Congress  which 
had  direct  bearing  on  the  REA  and  its 
program : 

June  23,  1943  Vot«  on  a  motion  to  concur 
In  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  1944  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  to 
Increase  REA  loan  funds  from  »20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000      Motion  defeated  168  to  193. 

May  28.  1947:  1948  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill:  Motion  to  '■ecommit 
bill  with  Instructions  to  restore  committee 
cut  of  S25.0O0.CO0  In  REA  loan  funds.  Motion 
defeated  174  to  180 

July  18.  1947:  RSA  appropriation.  1948  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bul: 
Mjtlon  to  recommit  conference  report  with 
Instructloni  to  increase  rtiral  electr.flcatlon 
loan  funds  from  $225. 000.000  to  $250,000,000. 
Motion  defeated  1»«  to  206. 

February  24,  1948:  Ursent  defletoncy  ap- 
propriation bUl  1948  Vote  on  lUpTMSntstlv 
Rankjm  amendment  to  add  $300,000,000  for 
BXA  toana      Amendment  defeated  151  to  181. 

April  1.  194S;  Pint  deficiency  approprUtlon 
bill,  1948;  Motion  of  RepreaenUtlT*  Ca>«woi< 
to  recommit  with  inatructlons  to  IncreaM 
BSA  loan  fund*  f>om  $76,000,000  to  $175,000,- 
MO     M'ltiun  sdO0«d  199  to  154. 

June  IS.  194$  8«cood  d«flci«ncy  approprl- 
•tlon  bill.  194$:  Vot«  on  motion  to  rtcom- 
mil  bU  with  Inatructlona  to  appropriate 
$450,000  for  RIA  adminutrativt  cxpcnsM.  fcr 

fiacal  year  1949      M<jtton  defeated  ir9  to  204 
July  18.  1948    Rural  telephon*  amendment 
to  Rural  Electrlficaticr.  Act     Vote  on  puMff* 
of  bin.     BUI  paaaed  282  to  109, 

In  every  instance  I  voted  for  the  REA 
program  and  for  REA  members,  and  the 
official  record  shows  this. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  REA-financed 
systems  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  managers: 

Lake  Region  Cooperative  Electric  Associa- 
tion. Pelican  Rapids,  Mluu  .  Albert  R  Knut- 
son.  manager. 

Red  River  Valley  Cooperative  Power  Asso- 
ciation, Halstad.  lilnii  ,  Gerald  A.  Thalacker. 
manager 

Rec:  Lake  Electric  CooperaUve,  Inc..  Red 
Lake  Fall*.  Minn  .  O  J.  Overmoen.  manager. 

Wild  Rice  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  Mah- 
nomen. Minn.,  Kenneth  R    Martin,  manager. 

North  Star  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Baudette.  Minn     Gordon  M.  Farel.  manager. 


P  K  M.  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  War- 
ren. Minn..  Robert  A.  Graham,  manager. 

Beltrami  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Be- 
mldjl,  Minn..  Earl  H.  Larson,  manager. 

Roseau  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc  .  Roseau. 
Mir.n  .  Aujrust  A.  Bourque.  manager 

Border  Counties  Power  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Warroad.  Minn  .  Einar  Bergan.  manager. 

Clearwater-PoLk  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Bagley,  Mmn  .  Onno  V.  Beaver,  manager. 

Iisaca-Mantrap  Cooperative.  Inc  ,  Park 
Rapids.  Mliui.,  Robert  W.  Wright,  manager. 

All  are  doing  a  splendid  job  in  serving 
their  areas. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion recently  entered  another  field  of 
service  to  our  rural  populat.on  upon  the 
approval  on  October  28.  1949.  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Rural  Electrif.cation 
Act  of  1936.  providing  tor  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  rural  telephone 
service.  The  rural  telephone  loan  legis- 
lation and  its  program  has  had  my 
wholehearted  and  active  support  be- 
cause its  t)enefits  are  much  needed  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  have  long 
contended  that  it  is  more  necessary  for 
farmers  to  have  telephones  than  many 
of  our  town  and  ciiy  dwellers.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  telephone  loan  program  is 
to  furnush  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance m  the  rural  telephone  field  similar 
to  that  which  has  l)een  provided  for 
rural  electrification.  The  loans  are 
made  to  telephone  organizations,  with 
preference  to  existing  companies  and 
cooperatives.  The  Congress  provided  an 
initial  telephone  loan  authorization  of 
525  000.000  and  the  first  REA  rural  tele- 
phone loan  was  approved  February  24. 
1950. 

The  REA  has  advised  me  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  1945  census,  only  54  6  percent 
of  farms  in  Minnesota  had  telephone 
service  iit  that  time.  As  of  September  15, 
1950.  REA  had  received  39  applications 
for  rural  telephone  loans  in  Minnesota. 

All  RE.\  loans  are  self-liquidatin?. 
They  bear  2  percent  interest  and  must 
be  amortized  over  a  maximum  period  of 
35  years. 

If  I  am  again  chosen  to  represent  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  as  it.s 
United  Slates  Representative.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fully  suppxjrt  the  REA  and  rural 
telephone  programs  in  Coni  re^-* 

It  will  be  a  pleMure  to  be  of  service  to 
all  citizeiu  who  may  have  any  inquiry 
concerning  these  programs  or  any  other 
Federal  matters. 
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IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Scvtember  23,  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  CoNGREssio.N  a  Record  Appendix, 
September  8.  1950.  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JcddI, 
placed  14  unanswered  questions  in  the 
Record,  claiming  that  he  "could  not  an- 
swer many  of  them  because  he  had  raised 
similar  questions  himself  but  had  never 


been  able  to  get  the  answers  from  the 
administration.  ■  Since  that  time  other 
Republican  Congressmen  have  raised  the 
same  14  unanswered  questions  in  their 
campaierns. 

Even  though  many  of  these  questions 
are  based  on  false  assumptions,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  in  the  air 
unanswered.  Direct  answers  to  these 
questions  follow: 

First.  What  went  with  the  $95,000.- 
000,000  spent  on  national  defense  since 
World  War  II'' 

Answer:  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately S42  000.000.000  or  45  percent 
went  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  liquidating 
World  War"  II.  This  left  $48,000,000,003 
or  an  average  of  less  than  $10,000,000,000 
a  year.  During  the  p>ostwar  years  there 
have  been  unusually  heavy  costs  for 
maintaining  peace  in  distant  lands. 
Nearly  half  of  our  Army  has  been  over- 
seas in  occupied  countries  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia.  Substantial  portions  of  our 
Navy  have  been  in  the  Mediterranean 
helping  maintain  the  peace.  We  have 
had  to  bear  the  costs  of  saving  Berlin 
with  the  airlift.  The  money  needed  to 
pay.  feed,  and  clothe  the  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  has  cost  an  average  of 
$5,000,000,000  a  year.  An  average  of 
$3,000  000,000  a  year  has  cone  to  meet 
the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  and  military 
installations  that  go  to  make  up  our 
militarj-  strength.  Major  procurement 
of  aircraft,  tanks,  and  other  equipment 
took  $2,250,000,000  a  year.  Research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  took  a 
little  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  remainder  was  made  up  of 
National  Guard  and  Resers'e  costs, 
service-wide  and  classified  projects,  pay 
of  retired  military  personnel,  and  mili- 
tary public  works,  including  housing. 

Second.  Why  did  only  SI  out  of  every 
seven  defense  dollars  go  for  comt>at 
equipment? 

Answer:  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion above  contains  the  data  on  how  na- 
tional defense  funds  were  expended. 
Major  procurement — the  purchase  of 
hardware,  aircraft,  ships.  Unks.  and 
other  wpapon^* — ha.s  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 2'«  bilhnn  dol!ar:>  a  year,  or 
18  percent.  It  is  viortliy  of  note  that  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  total  that  has 
gone  Into  major  procurement  ha»  in- 
creased from  a  low  of  8  percent  to  a  h;«h 
of  19  percent  m  the  fiscal  year  ended 
July  1.  1950  It  Ls  ako  worthy  of  note 
that  60  percent  of  the  President  s  re- 
cently reco.iiMcmded  $10,500,0:0,000  sup- 
plemental budget,  approved  by  t.-.e 
Cunt  I  m.  is  for  major  procurement — 
hardware. 

Thu-d.  Why  did  President  Truman 
limit  the  Air  Force  to  48  groups  whcr  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  ordered 
the  Air  Force  expanded  to  70  groups? 

Answer:  This  question  contains  a 
false  assumption.  When  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  ordered  70  groups  fcr 
the  Air  lorce — and  I  voted  fcr  it — it. 
failed  to  vote  a  cent  of  the  necsssarj- 
funds  to  expand  the  .'i^r  Fore  3  to  7U 
groups. 

The  strength  of  an  Air  Force  group 
has  been  ereatly  increased.     It  contains  '^ 
far  more  planes  than  ever  before.     For 
example,  the  B-29  ^.rcups  long  ago  were 
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txp«nd«l  from  50  bombers  to  65  20  of 
wliMk  are  tinkers  thus  increasing  the 
rtta^e  and  strlkm?  power  of  a  srroup  In 
other  words,  when  the  term  "TO-Rroup 
Air  Pcr  'rst  coined   m   1947.  It 

WBB  th»^  ■  t  of  what  we  now  have 

ir  35  cf  our  present-day  groups.  More- 
ofer.  the  orUrtnal  proposal  for  a  70- 
gxwip  Air  Poroe  called  for  412.000  men. 
arxl  almost  exactly  that  number  of  men 
was  provided  as  kms;  a«ro  as  July  1949. 

In  October  1949  the  House  of  Repre- 
senta'Jves  voted  to  expand  the  Air  Force 
to  S8  KTOUps.  The  President  impounded 
the  $615,000,000  voted  for  UiLs  sudden 
and  unbalanced  expansion  of  the  Air 
Porce  for  these  reasons  Fvrst.  a  sudden 
rise  in  oue  branch  of  the  armed  services 
would  destroy  the  balance  between 
Anny.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  necessary  to 
have  an  effective  ft^htlnj?  force.  Second, 
as  additional  alreimft  were  delivered,  it 
wwiid  be  necessary  to  make  imivuuon  for 
additional  personnel  to  man  them:  no 
proviaKMa  was  made  by  the  expansion  act 
for  adequate  fround  and  maintoDance 
crews,  for  example. 

The  President  did  not  reject  the 
nmount  which  was  provided  for  aircraft: 
the  money  was  meri*ly  kept  available  to 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  ra- 
pacities of  the  aircraft  Industry  to  pro- 
duce aircraft. 

Pourth.  Why.  if  communism  was  a 
menace  In  Asia,  were  there  only  6  O*^- 
eral  Pershing  tanks,  only  30  propcUate — 
tactical— combat  planes,  only  l  aircraft 
carrier,  and  not  a  single  combat  marine 
in  the  Japanese  area  when  we  entered 
the  Korean  confMct? 

Answer:  The  figures  cited  in  this  ques- 
tion are  frros«ly  incorrert  Obviously. 
the  number  of  troops  and  weapons  In  a 
combat  area  is  classified  Information 
which  cannot  be  bandied  about.  How- 
ever. I  agree  vith  the  gentteman  that  we 
should  have  had  more  eombat  marines 
ready  and  available  in  that  area 

Fifth.  Why  did  President  Truman  on 
December  15,  1945  officially  announce 
that  unless  our  ally.  China,  admitted 
Communists  to  Its  Government  China 
would  get  no  more  American  aid' 

Answer:  President  IVuman  mad-  no 
such  announcement.  On  December  15. 
1945.  he  issued  a  statement  of  United 
States  policy  toward  China.  In  the 
cotn'se  of  that  statement  he  said: 

It  i>  tiie  Qnn  belief  ot  this  Govern mant 
that  a  strung.  unit«d  and  democratic  China 
U  of  tbe  utmost  importanre  to  th«  6Ucc«mi 
of  'thp|  Dnited  Nations  organkaatton  and  for 
world  peaoe  A  Cbtua  (Uaotvanlasd  and  di- 
vided ritii<  r  by  foreign  a^gnmtion.  tuch  aa 
ttwi  uDdertakeu  by  UM  Japanrs*,  or  by  rio- 
ler.t  internal  sirlir  ia  an  undermining  luilu- 
eiice  U>  »orl«l  aubiiUjr  and  peace,  now  aiid 
in  the  future. 


Ttie 


t  said  that — 


Tbt  GoMniBent  aX  the  tJnlted  Btatea  be- 
llavM  It  Mwnual— 

(1)  Tliat  a  c«aa«tk>o  of  boatUiiiea  be  v- 
raafBd  between  tbe  armtea  of  Um  MaUoaai 
Oovemment  and  the  ChiueM  Coaununlata 
and  other  dlaaldent  armed  force*  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  romptettng  the  return  of  alt  China 
to  affeetiTe  Chlncw  control.  Inriudlng  tha 
luuueUtare  evacuation  of  Japanese  foma. 

I'.')  That  a  national  conference  of  repre- 
sentaUvaa  of  major  poailcal  eiemenu  be  ar- 
raa^ed  to  develop  an  early  aoiutiou  Uj  ttu» 
present  internal  atrlfe — a  aolutlon  which 
will  bring  about  the  uiUftcalion  of  Chl.na. 


The  call  for  a  conference  was  In  sup- 
port of  the  proposals  already-  made  by 
the  National  Qovemmeut  and  Chiang 
KaJ-sbek  regarding  a  peaceful  settle- 
meni  of  tbe  CommunLst  pi  obiem  and  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  National  Grov- 
crmnent  and  the  Communist  Party  in 
October  1945  providing  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  political  consultative  conference 
to  discuss  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. A  provi^onal  list  of  the  delega- 
tion to  the  conference  had  already  been 
published  at  Chungking  on  November  27 
and  on  EK^cember  31.  1945.  the  National 
Government  announced  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  decided  thai  the  political 
consultative  conference  would  convene 
on  January  10   1946 

President  Truman's  statement  also 
said: 

The  I7nl£ed  Statea  and  other  ITnited  Ka.- 
tlons  have  recognized  Uie  present  National 
OoTerr.ment  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  the 
only  lethal  froTernment  In  China.  It  Is  the 
proper  instrument  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  a  unified  China. 

Sixth.  Who  was  best  serving  America, 
the  administrations  which  for  50  years 
defended  the  open  door  in  China,  or  the 
Truman  administration,  which  aban- 
doned China  to  Soviet  exploitation? 

Answer:  This  question  contains  one 
false  imjilicaLiou  and  oue  false  state- 
ment It  falsely  implies  that  the  ad- 
ministrations which  for  50  years  de- 
fended the  open  door  In  China  were  Re- 
publican admiiiLi>traLicu.s.  "fleeting  to 
mention  the  .support  given  China  by  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  Cleve- 
land. Wilson,  and  Fi^uiJcliii  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  falbely  sUte^  that  the  Truman  ad- 
minLstraion  abaudon'^d  China  to  Soviet 
exploiuuoa.  I  he  actual  fact,  of  course. 
is  that  t^e  TiumAu  admioistration  took 
every  step  possible  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Goverumeni  short  of  committuic: 
American  forces  to  tight  the  Chinese 
Communist  armies  in  support  of  the 
t^oveinment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which 
m  the  course  of  3  yeai-s  lost  Uie  support 
of  the  people  of  Cluiia  and  the  entire 
territory  of  China,  despite  over  $3,500.- 
000. OCO  worUi  of  economic  and  militai-y 
aid  from  the  United  States  and  the  mili- 
tary advice  of  oue  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals the  world  has  ever  seen.  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall. 

Seventh  Why.  when  Congress  had 
voted  $10,500,000  military  aid  for  South 
Korea  8  months  earher.  had  South  Korea 
received  only  $200  wortli  of  Signal  Corps 
wire  wJien  Uie  Couamunisls  struck 
June  25? 

Answer:  As  noted  above,  this  oft-re- 
peated charge  is  absolutely  false  Thr 
$200  flKure  was  bandied  about  becaus*i 
some  signal  equipmen'  was  in  process  of 
being  shipped  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  day  of  the  invi«lon.  and  a  charge  of 
$108  was  made  against  appropriated 
funds  for  purposes  of  taking  out  aud  in- 
specting the  equipment.  This  completely 
overlooks  the  vast  umoMnt^  of  weaports 
and  munitions  suppiieti  by  the  United 
Stat<-.s  and  actually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Korea  TVS. 

The  military  equipment  wiilch  the 
American  Government  iind  turned  over 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  before  the  Com- 
munist attack  totaled  over  $57,000,000. 


Included  in  the  military  equium'nt 
turned  over  to  the  Republic  of  K  )rea 
were  the  following  item.-  Over  130  000 
small  arms,  rifles  and  carbines:  over  50.- 
OOO.OOO  rounds  of  ammunition:  ovr  2  000 
machine  puns:  nearly  7,000  pistols:  mar- 
ly 200  antitank  guns:  over  700  mortars; 
91  big  lOj-millimet/er  howitzers;  108.000 
.shelLs  for  these  howitzers:  over  275  000 
rockets,  rifle  grenades,  and  hand  trre- 
nades;  nearly  9  000  grenade  launchers; 
armored  cars;  half-track  fighting  trucks; 
nearly  5.000  trucks  in  which  to  move 
troops  and  equipment;  150  bazookas; 
over  50.000  mines  and  demolition  blocks; 
79  vessels,  including  mine  sweepers. 
landmg  craft,  and  other  types  of  fighting 
ships;  20  airplanes  for  military  use; 
equipment  for  15.000  men,  including 
rifles,  clothing,  field  tents,  and  other  ma- 
terials needed  by  soldiers  in  the  field; 
and  thousands  of  spare  parts  and  opera- 
tional material  necessary  to  keep  this 
equipment  functioning  properly. 

Eighth.  Whose  advice  was  the  admin- 
istration foKoVvins^r  when  it  asked  last 
year  for  $150,000,000  in  economic  aid  for 
South  Korea?  That  of  its  long-time  ad- 
viser. Owen  Lattimore,  who  said  in  July 
1949  that  "The  thin?;  to  do  is  let  South 
Korea  fall  but  not  to  let  it  look  a3  thoueh 
we  pushed  it" — hence  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  parting  ^:rRnt  of  S150  000,000. 
Answe: :  This  phony  question  contains 
three  false  statements  or  Implic«»tlons. 
In  the  flrst  place,  it  implies  that  Owen 
Lattimore  wa«<  a  major  long-time  ad- 
viser of  the  administration.  This  is  not 
true,  as  three  former  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  present  Seaetary  oX  State 
have  denied  in  writing. 

In  the  second  phicf  it  implies  that  the 
administration  in  a:ikiiig  last  year  for 
S150.COO.000  in  economic  aid  for  South 
Korea  did  so  on  Owen  Lattimore's  advice. 
This  also  l.*;  not  tnie.  The  economic-aid 
program  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
baaed  on  the  advice  ol  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  and  of  Paul  HofTmau.  Uie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion program. 

In  the  third  place,  it  implies  the  pur- 
pose of  the  $150,000,000  requcot  was  to 
"let  South  Korea  fall  but  not  to  let  it 
look  as  though  we  poshed  it."  The  actual 
fact,  of  course,  i^  that  the  $150,000,000 
request  was  plainly  stated  to  be  tlie  f.rst 
>ear  of  a  3-year  program  mtended  to 
place  the  Republic  as  nearly  as  pos.>ibIe 
on  a  self-supporting  economic  bas.i — 
hardly  a  program  to  let  South  Korea  fall. 
Pinalli',  the  question  fails  to  mention 
that  the  economic -a  id  program  for  Ko- 
rea was  killed  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  19.  1350.  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  by  1  vote,  192  to 
191.  By  this  net  the  Republican  Party 
demonstrated  that  it  did  not  cure  to 
support  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Ninth.  Why  did  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  virtually  invite  the  Communists 
to  take  Korea.  Formosa,  and  the  balance 
of  China  by  announcin-  January  12.  1953. 
that  ihfy  were  beyond  oui-  defease  pe- 
rimeter? 

Answer:  The  above  statement  is  un- 
true, iind  nusquoles  the  January- 12. 1950. 
Stat*  m»>!it  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
his  Pr.  ,vs  Club  speech  of  Janua:-y  12  1950. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  said  th  *t  the 
United  States  Itself  n-ould  defend  a  line 
along  the  Aleutians.  Japan,  the  RN-ukr.'us. 
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and  the  Philippines.  He  further  said 
that  should  an  attack  occur  in  other 
areas  'initial  reliance  must  be  on  the 
people  attacked  to  resist  it  and  then  upon 
the  commitments  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  imder  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations."  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  Na- 
tions did  when  the  North  Korean  Com- 
munists attacked  on  June  25.  1950. 

Tenth.  On  what  basis  did  President 
Truman  declare — only  27  days  before 
ordering  American  troops  into  Korea — 
that  we  were  closer  to  a  permanent 
peace  "than  anytime  in  the  last  5  years"? 

Answer:  President  Trjman  made  this 
statement  tjecause  during  the  last  5  y?ars 
under  the  far-sighted  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  administration,  the  collec- 
tive security  arrangements  of  the  free 
world  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
such  regional  arrangements  es  the  Rio 
Pact  and  the  Atlantic  Pact  had  created 
situations  of  strength  in  the  free  world 
which  made  it  less  likely  than  ever  be- 
fore that  any  nation  should  undertake  a 
major  war.  President  Truman  did  not 
overlook  the  isolated  armed  actions 
goin?  en  in  such  places  as  Indochina. 
Burma,  or  China.  He  did  not  exclude 
the  possibUity  of  lim.ted  outbreaks, 
such  as  that  which  has  now  occurred 
in  Korea.  He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  our  collective  arrangements  made 
aggres.sion  more  risky  than  ever  before. 
The  correctness  of  this  assumption  was 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  imme- 
diate vigorous  action  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  to  halt  the  aggression  in 
Korea  and  thereby  to  give  all  potential 
aggressors  notice  that  aggression  araaist 
any  free  nation  will  be  met  by  th3  re- 
sistance of  all  free  nations. 

Eleventh.  Which  was  wiser — .he  ad- 
ministration's appeasement  jaoiicy  that 
enabled  Russia  in  the  5  years  after 
World  War  II.  to  extend  its  domination 
from  170. OC^. 000  people  to  800.000.000 
people,  or  Ropubbcan  insistence  on  a 
firm  anti-Communist  policy? 

Answer:  This  patent^'  pxjUtical  ques- 
tion has  four  false  statements. 

First,  it  suggests  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  carrying  out  a  poUcy  of 
app>eascment.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  The  administration  has  vig- 
orously and  successfully  opposed  Soviet 
imperialism  by  the  leadership  which  it 
has  taken  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
United  Nations,  by  turnmg  back  Soviet 
aggression  m  Iran,  by  declaring  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  and  helping  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Greece  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, by  helping  Turkey  to  strengthen 
itself  against  Russian  threats,  by  pre- 
venting the  overthrow  of  Italy  and 
Prance  by  commurusm.  by  prop>osing  the 
Marshall  plan  and  thereby  saving  Eu- 
rope, by  advancing  the  Rio  Pact  for  col- 
lective security  and  then  consolidating 
the  nations  of  the  Americas,  by  sa\-ing 
Berlin  when  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  ruthlessly 
tried  to  starve  and  freeze  its  people,  by 
inroposing  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
welding  together  the  North  Atlantic 
community,  by  successfully  mediating 
peace  in  Indonesia,  by  aiding  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China  until  it  col- 
lapsed, but  even  then  continuing  eco- 
nomic assistance.  This  policy  has  t)een 
anjthing  but  appeasement. 


The  second  false  implication  is  that 
American  policies  have  enabled  Russia 
to  extend  its  domination  in  the  5  years 
after  World  War  11.  The  fact  is  that 
Russian  gains  in  control  m  Europe  smce 
the  war  have  with  limited  exceptions  re- 
sulted entirely  from  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sian forces  overran  such  covmtrles  in  the 
course  of  fishting  against  the  German 
armies.  In  the  Far  East,  the  domination 
w  hich  Russia  now  exercises  is  the  result 
of  her  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan,  not  of  any  American  jxilicy. 

Ihe  third  false  statement  is  the 
figure  of  800,000,000  people.  This  evi- 
dently includes  China.  The  degree  of 
control  which  Russia  exercises  over  the 
Chinese  people  through  the  Chinese 
Comiaunist  Governinent  is  net  because 
of  American  ix>licy  but  because  the  Na- 
tional Govemmcni  of  China  was  unable 
to  hold  Chinese  territory  despite  its  im- 
mense military  supericrlty  and  despite 
immense  aid  by  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  and  most  astounding 
falsehood  is  the  implication  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  insisted  on  a  firm 
anti-Communi5t  policy.  The  actual  fact 
is  that  the  Republican  Party,  despite 
the  eSorts  cf  a  few  enlightened  mem- 
bers, has  persistently  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  create  a  firm 
defense  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. As  one  tMJical  example,  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives killed  the  Korean  economic 
aid  bill  on  January  19.  1950.  by  a  vote  of 
131  Republicans  ai^ainst  it  to  only  41  Re- 
publicans for  it.  When  the  administra- 
tion brought  it  up  acam.  the  Republi- 
cans voted  to  cut  it  99  to  36  and  the  Re- 
publicans voted  against  its  passage  91 
to  42. 

As  another  example,  when  the  ad- 
ministrations  proposal  for  military 
assistance  to  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  came  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Aueust  1949.  only  51  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  bill  and  94  voted 
against  it.  This  was  after  the  Republi- 
cans had  voted  by  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority to  cut  in  half  the  money  author- 
ized under,  the  bill.  The  bill  was  saved 
by  187  Democrats  voting  for  it.  with  only 
28  votin?  against  it.  On  final  passage  of 
the  bill  after  it  had  returned  from  the 
Senate,  only  51  Republicans  voted  for  it 
and  84  voted  a.ainst  it.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  173  E>emocrats  who  voted  for 
it  and  only  24  against  it. 

The  Democratic  Party  can  be  proud 
of  Its  record  on  these  votes  and  on  other 
measures  to  contain  communism.  The 
Republican  Party  cannot. 

Twelfth.  After  the  Korean  Commu- 
nists are  pushed  back  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  then  what? 

Answer:  This  is  an  honest  question. 
It  can  be  answered.  I  believe,  only  by 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  United 
Nations  which  must  decide  what  action 
it  will  take.  It  is  my  belief  that  Mac- 
Arthur  has  the  authority  under  the 
original  UN  directive  to  go  across  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, had  already  crossed  it  when  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  planes  bombed  North 
Korean  installations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  timidity  or  indecision 
in  the  UN  because  the  only  way  to  re- 
unite Korea  and  carry  out  the  UN  order 
is  to  cross  the  parallel,  hold  elections. 


and  bring  the  country  together  under  one 
government. 

Thirteenth.  What  will  the  admin^- 
tration  do  m  As.a  in  the  future — return 
to  appeasement? 

Answer:  This  question  has  the  false 
implication  that  the  United  Spates  hcis 
engaged  in  a  policy  cf  appeasenicnt  in 
Asia.  This  is.  of  course,  untrue.  la 
China  the  United  States  took  every  ac- 
tion possible  to  assist  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  conLcl  over  China 
except  to  commit  American  troops  to 
fight  the  more  than  2.C0G.C03  Chinese 
Communist  forces.  In  Indonesia  the 
United  States  assisted  the  leaders  cf 
the  Republic  and  of  the  Netherlands  to 
settle  their  differences  and  to  make  it 
imi>ossible  for  communism  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Situation  which  existed. 

In  French  Indochina  the  Uruted  States 
is  helping  France  and  the  Indochmese 
Governments  to  resist  the  local  Com- 
munist a.egressicn.  In  Korea  the  United 
States  was  primarily  re:-pciisible  for  the 
establishment  cf  the  Republic  by  lYfe 
United  Nations  and  v.hen  the  Republic 
was  attacked  by  Communist  North  Ko- 
rea. It  was  the  adm.rui -ration  which 
took  the  lead  m  the  United  Naiior.s  to 
act  immeciately  and  decisively  to  t.'^.row 
back  the  aetrression.  This  is  hardly  a 
record  of  apijeasement 

Since  many  s.ncere  people  are  deeply 
interested  m  what  the  administration 
will  do  m  Asia  in  the  future,  it  should 
be  .said  that  our  firm,  clear  policy  is  the 
same  as  that  which  we  had  in  Europe. 
We  would  help  to  maintain  free  Rovem- 
ments  and  to  prevent  the  spread  cf  So- 
viet impenahsm  ?.nd  interna tiorial  com- 
munism. As  President  Truman  has 
said: 

We  believe  in  freedom  for  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  Far  East.  •  •  •  We  not  only  ■want 
freedom  for  the  peoples  cf  Asia,  but  we  also 
want  to  help  them  to  secure  for  themselves 
better  health,  more  food,  better  clothes  and 
homes,  and  the  chance  to  'ive  their  cxn 
lives  in  peace.  The  things  we  want  frr  the 
people  of  .^ia  are  the  same  things  we  want 
for  the  people  of  the  world. 

Fourteenth.  What  hope  can  there  be 
for  peace  tmder  this  administration? 

Answer:  This  is  a  loaded  question 
which  shows  a  callotis  disregard  for  the 
deep,  sincere  desire  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  lor  lasting  peace. 

The  people  cf  the  United  States  know 
that  the  threat  to  peace  comes  from  the 
ambition  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  in- 
ternational communism  to  extend  their 
control  over  the  people  of  free  nations. 
They  will  not  be  misled  by  false  err  icirm 
which  implies  that  it  i.;  the  United  States 
which  is  disttirbmg  the  p?ace. 

The  people  also  know  that  President 
Truman  and  this  administration  have 
one  creat  fundamental  purpose — the 
achievement  of  peace  with  freedom.  All 
the  policies  and  programs  propc'sed  by 
President  Truman  had  been  directed 
toward  that  end.  The  people  know  that 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  are  di- 
rected toward  increasing  the  strength  of 
free  nations  everywhere  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion  and  to  make  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  aggression  will  not 
pay. 

The  people  also  know  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship  m   the   Congress   has   persistently 
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coptriTcd  to  frustrate  the  Rirat  measure 
pi'BPUULd  by  the  administration  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  free  nations. 
The  people  know  that  the  Republican 
Party  and  its  leaders  In  the  Congress 
hare  recklessly  tried  to  create  dissension 
by  false  charges  and  loaded  questions, 
such  as  these,  and  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  th?ir 
Go»«mment  By  this  means,  the  Re- 
publican Party  seeks  to  destroy  the  uiuty 
and  strength  of  the  American  people — a 
unity  and  strength  vitally  needed  In 
these  diiBcult  times. 


What  I  Ha?f  Stood  for  in  Confreis 


EXTENSION  CF  RE^!.\RKS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxmoB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr  VURSEIX  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  coming  election 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  want 
to  give  the  people  I  represent  a  short  re- 
port on  the  policies  I  have  followed  while 
serving  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  insisted  on.  and  voted  for  econ- 
omy in  Government  at  all  limes.  I  have 
practiced  economy  in  the  operation  of 
my  own  ofBce  at  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  voted  and  spoke  aeainsi  the 
increase  of  congressional  salaries,  and 
against  the  increase  of  allowances  for 
congressional  expense  in  the  operation 
of  congressional  offices. 

I  voted  against  increasing  the  P'-esl- 
dents  salary  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  a 
year,  and  against  giving  him  a  tax-free 
bonus  of  $50,000  a  year. 

I  voted  against  increasing  the  salaries 
of  3C0  top  ofQcials  in  the  executive  de- 
partment of  Government,  with  increases 
ranking  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year  for 
each  official. 

I  voted  and  spoke  against  giving  many 
imneces.sary  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  away,  which  I  felt  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  I  voted  to  give  reasonable 
assistance  where  it  would  be  to  our  in- 
terest in  national  defense  to  foreign 
countries,  but  I  voted  against  and  spoke 
acalnst  many  excevshre  bUlloos  I  knew 
were  not  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  opposed  the 
Brannan  plan  and  supported  the  parity 
formula  farm  program,  but  have  In- 
sisted that  such  perishable  products  as 
potatoes  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
price  supports. 

I  have  supported  appropriations  for 
soil  conservation  at  all  times.  My  rea- 
sons can  be  given  by  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  my  speech  In  the  Coiccres- 
sios\L  RrcoRD  under  date  of  April  5, 
1950.  when  I  said: 

Mr.'  &p«ak«r.  I  am  al«o  tnterwtAd  In  th» 
provlalon  with  reference  to  •oil  cooMrvatioa. 
The  greatect  contribution  w«  can  nukk«  to 
tb«  pc»t«rtt7  of  thti  country.  m»  well  a«  for 
tb«  immediate  future.  U  that  we  try  to  leave 
tlM  mU  in  a  better  condition  than  wt  found 
tl.  more  fertile  and  more  productive  for 
Uwee  wbo  (uUow  after  ue.    If  we  have  done 


thet.  then  we  have  really  rendered  a  service 
to  the  country  not  only  for  the  present  and 
the  near  future,  but  for  the  many  years  to 
come. 

acA 

I  have  supported  the  extension  of  the 
REJ\.  and  all  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  Its  Director  and  the  President 
Sot  the  past  8  years  I  have  had  the  hon- 
or to  serve  in  Congress.  I  want  to  see 
it  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
light  and  power  is  brought  to  every  farm 
home  in  the  Nation  requesting  it. 

TAMM-rO-UARKIT    ROADS 

I  helped  to  write  the  farm-to-market 
road  bill,  and  will  continue  to  insist  that 
this  proerram  be  extended  more  rapidly 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past  so  the 
farmers  may  have  the  l>eneflt  of  all- 
weather  roads  so  much  needed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  in  my  congressional 
district. 

SHTKAM     COMMZNDa     VXXSSZI.L     UXCOUD 

Mr.  Sr>eaker.  I  know  of  no  one  whose 
endorsement  of  my  record  in  support  of 
the  farmers  and  farm  legislation  would 
carry  more  weight  than  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agncultiu^l  Association. 

I  am  inserting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shu- 
man commending  my  services  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  mterest  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Twenty-fourth  District. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

IixiNoa  AcaKTrLTmAi.  Associatton. 

Chicago,  ni..  July  19.  1950. 
Hon.  CHAaLEs  W.  Vrnifiiix. 
House  Office  Buiidtnff. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkam  CoNcaissMAN  Vcasxix:  In  recpcnse 
to  yotir  recent  letter,  I  have  checked  ycur 
voting  record  In  the  major  agricultural  Issues 
coming  before  Congress.  I  find  that  on  these 
Important  teeues  you  voted  In  accordance 
with  the  expreawrd  poeltlon  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association.  We  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  careful  consideration  that  you 
have  given  to  the  agricultural  issues  comiiig 
before  Congress. 

The  nunols  Agricultural  Assoclatlcn  has 
strongly  oppoaed  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan  for  BUbsldlzing  agriculture.  We  ap- 
preciate the  fine  support  given  us  on  this 
Issue  by  yourself  and  other  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  in  Congreea. 
Very    truly  yours. 

Ilunois  Acsi^tTLTtnuL   Association, 
CHtai.rs  B.  Shuman,  President, 

SOCIAL  ISM 

I  will  continue  to  oppose  the  Brannan 
plan  that  would  rob  the  farmer  of  his 
freedom  through  governmental  regimen- 
tation, and  would  .socialize  the  great 
agricultural  indu-stry  of  this  country. 

I  have  opposed  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  soclallred  medicine  which  Lenin. 
the  founder  of  Rus.sian  communism,  said 
-Is  the  key  to  the  arch  of  the  socialized 
state  " 

It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  from  five  to 
ten  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  receive  a  lower  standard  of 
medical  care  I  am  opposed  to  soclal- 
l.sm  in  any  form,  because  It  is  only  the 
first  .?tep  down  the  road  to  communism. 

CoaiMUNISM 

For  8  years  I  have  helped  to  lead  the 
fight  against  the  godless  ideology  of 
commur.'sm.  and  to  iiold  back  the  powtr 
of  the  C'aimuni.'iL^j  wlio  would  overthrow 
thLi  G  "•irim<nt,  desiioy  the  churches, 
uiid  eiioiuva  liit  pcopie. 


I  voted  for  the  Mundt-Nlxon  and  Mc- 
Carran  anti-Communist  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  helped  to 
pass  it  over  the  President's  veto. 

I  do  not  believe  in  protecting,  cod- 
dling, and  dealing  gently  with  the  Com- 
munists In  this  country  who  seek  to  over- 
throw the  Government  while  our  f^ne 
young  American  soldiers  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  protect  southern  Koreans  from 
Communist  Invasion.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent making  a  great  mistake  in  opposing 
this  legislation. 

THS  LABOa  PBOBIXK 

I  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  which 
sought  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
if  it  had  received  the  support  of  the 
President  as  he  should  have  supported 
it,  it  would  have  rendered  a  much  greater 
service  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
E^ven  with  the  opposition  of  the  labor 
bosses  and  the  President,  it  has  proved 
its  worth  to  the  Nation  and  has  been,  at 
the  same  time,  of  great  benefit  to  the 
honest  rank  and  file  of  labor. 

LABOK  BOSS  DICTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  becaiLse  I  have  re- 
fused to  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  power- 
drunk  labor  czars,  they  have  demanded 
my  defeat  in  this  election.  They  have 
boasted  of  the  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
past  2  years  they  have  been  raising  to 
defeat  the  Members  in  Congress  who  will 
not  take  their  dictation. 

It  should  frighten  the  people  to  know 
that  the  labor  bos<;es  only  need  to  make 
a  net  gain  of  14  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  6  in  the  Senate 
to  control  both  branches  of  Congress, 
and  thereby  the  Government. 

If  they  gain  this  objective,  they  will 
most  likely  give  this  country  a  Socialist 
labor  government,  probably  worse  than 
the  Socialist  labor  government  they  have 
in  England  today. 

RtTtBn    STAMP    GOVntNMINT 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  supporting  my 
opponent  who.  in  his  announcement  to 
the  labor  bosses,  says:  "If  I  go  to  Con- 
gress, you  can  write  yoiu-  own  ticket." 

NO   ONX   CBOtrP   CONTSOLS    MS 

When  this  announcement  was  car- 
ried m  the  Associated  Press.  I  was  a^ked 
to  comment  on  my  position.  My  answer 
was  "that  no  single  group  has  ever  writ- 
ten my  legislative  ticket,  and  no  one 
group  ever  would  so  long  as  I  remain  in 
the  Congress  "  That  has  been  my  pol- 
icy in  the  past,  and  .will  be  In  th?  future. 
I  will  deal  fairly  with  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture  in  approaching  legislation, 
with  equal  justice  to  all  of  these  groups, 
and  special  privileges  to  none. 

Tho  Di'mocratlc  farmer,  the  Repub- 
lican farmer,  the  Democratic  bus:ness- 
man,  and  the  Republican  businessman, 
and  all  of  the  people  who  have  sacrificed 
and  struggled  to  own  a  farm  or  a  busi- 
ness, or  a  home.  I  feel  certain  are  op- 
posed to  any  one  uroup  having  the  power 
to  control  this  Goverxmient 

Such  control  will  wrech  our  Amcr.can 
way  of  life,  and  destroy  our  freedom  and 
liberty.  The  threat  of  it  is  befor.^  all  oX 
the  people  in  this  district  in  this  cam- 
paign.    The  iireat  majority  of  ihe  ;x>o- 
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pie  know  I  have  been  rij/ht  in  having 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  Iicht  these 
labor  txjsses  off  in  their  grab  for  more 
and  more  power  and  control.  I  Teel  cer- 
tain that  the  farmer  who  wants  to  pro- 
tect his  fireside  that  he,  his  wife,  and 
family  have  saved  and  .sacrificed  to  own, 
realize  this  threat  facing  him  *n  this 
campaign.  If  he  will  rise  above  poli- 
tics and  get  into  this  fight  with  me,  we 
can  protect  his  future,  and  the  future  of 
all  of  our  people. 

The  way  to  beat  this  crowd  is  with 
votes  in  the  ballot  box.  I  beheve  the 
farmers  and  the  small -business  men 
and — yes.  many  clear  thinking  laboring 
men.  realize  this  dangerous  threat  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  put 
the  p.rotection  of  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses first,  and  forget  pohtics  long 
enough  to  urge  their  friends  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  join  with  me  in  making  this 
fight  to  protect  the  interest  of  all  of  us, 
and  the  American  w^y  of  life. 

There  is  grave  danger  ahead.  It  is 
time  for  action  now.  It  is  later  than  we 
think. 


Hon.  Frank  P.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'   F 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

IN   THE  SES.KTZ   LV   liiE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday .  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  concerning  my  own  re- 
actions to  an  event  which  concerns  us — 
the  end  of  Senator  Graham  s  current 
term  of  oSace  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows; 

TaiBt-rr    to    Senator    Fha.nk    Graham     et 
Senatob  KEaszBT  U.  Lehman 

One  c(  the  anodatlons  In  this  body  which 
I  shaU  always  cherish  is  the  one  I  have  en- 
joyed with  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  Frank  Graham.  It  is  sad  for 
me  to  contemplate  returning  to  a  Senate  on 
November  27  which  will  net  Include  this 
kindly  modest  humanitarian. 

But,  while  Dr.  Graham's  contributions  to 
the  Senate  during  his  year  and  a  half  tenure 
as  Senator  were  always  In  the  finest  tradl- 
tlcni  of  American  democracy  and  genuine 
liberalism,  that  fae  role  was  for  him  only 
one  of  many  which  he  played  m  the  great 
drama  of  human  progress.  The  work  he  has 
dene  in  both  hl»  private  and  public  capaci- 
ties fcr  the  reUef  of  the  distress  of  his  fel- 
low men  is  tremendously  Impressive.  The 
positions  he  had  held  range  from  president 
ot  the  North  CarcUna  Ccnference  for  Social 
Serric*  to  United  States  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Commission  which 
secured  peace  In  Indonesia. 

Indeed,  his  very  eagerness  to  relieve  human 
suffering  and  to  fight  human  injustice  was 
undoubtedly  respcnsible.  in  large  part,  for 
the  fact  that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Thus,  his  membership  on  the  President's 
Committee  en  Civil  Rights  aroused  antago- 
nism on  the  part  of  some  of  his  constituents 


despite  the  fact  that  Senator  Graham  did 
not  personally  support  all  the  prop'isals  con- 
tained In  the  civil-righu  report.  But  Sena- 
tor Graham,  although  his  views  are  some- 
what diSerent  from  mine  In  this  regard,  fol- 
lowed faithfully  and  unerringly  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  and  the  findings  of 
his  Judgment.  He  would  not  compromise. 
He  would  not  retreat  from  what  he  believed 
was  right.  That,  along  with  gentle  tolerance 
and  full  understanding,  are  the  keynotes  of 
FaA.NK  Geah.^m  s  character. 

There  have  been  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  honored  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  their  presence 
In  Its  161  years  of  existence.  We  have  had 
Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry  Clay,  John  Cal- 
houn, and  many  others  who  each  in  his  way 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation.  But.  as  I  think  of 
great  Senators  with  whom  Frank  Graham  s 
social  philosophy  and  warm  humanitarian- 
ism  can  be  more  accurately  compared,  the 
name  of  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Oscar  Under- 
wood, George  Norris,  and  Robert  F  Wagner 
of  my  own  State,  come  most  easily  to  mind. 

It  was  in  the  La  Follette-Noms-Under- 
wood-Wagner  tradition  that  Frank  Grah.»m 
served  his  State  and  Nation  In  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  past  18  monttis. 
And  I  feel  certain  that  this  great  man  will 
continue  to  grow  in  stature  and  to  serve  his 
coimtrj"  and  his  fellow  men. 


You  and  the  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 
cr 

HON.  IRVING  M.IVES 

cr    NEW    Y     ZK 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  TH£  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22 ) .  1950 

Mr.  rV^S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aj:;-  r.i.x  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
pocke:-s;ze  booklet  titled  "You  and  the 
Atomic  Bomb.'"  prepared  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  Commission,  and  Time,  Inc.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  simpli- 
fied A-bomb  handbock  to  be  released 
officially.  I  beilcve  it  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  R.eccrd, 
as  follows: 
Toe  AND  THE  Atom:c  Bomb — What  To  Do  in 

Case  or  an  Atomic  Attack 

(By  New  York  State  Civil  Defense  Ccmmis- 

slon.  Public  Pamphlet  No.  1) 

roBz^roao 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  Is  to  help  yon 
answer  the  question.  What  do  I  do  IX  an 
atomic  bomb  is  dropped? 

As  terrible  as  the  tx>mb  is.  it  will  not 
spread  as  much  death  and  destruction  as 
many  peof^  believe.  Atomic  attack  will 
not.  as  some  people  think,  mean  the  end  of 
our  great  cities,   cur  State,  or  our  cotmtry. 

Certainly  we  mxist  face  the  fact  that  at 
the  immediate  scene  of  an  atomic  explosion 
there  will  be  dreadful  devastation  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  will  be  lost  in  a  heavily  popu- 
lated area.  An  enture  city  could  be  crippled 
temporarily  by  one  bomb. 

There  it  no  complete  defense  against  tha 
atomic  bomb,  any  more  than  there  is  against 
any  other  weapon  of  war.  But  If  you  are 
one  of  those  who  has  said  to  yourself,  "there 
is  no  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb,"  the 
facts,  as  you  will  see.  are  ptbcnrise. 


By  careful  civil  delense  planning  now.  and 
by  full  understanding  on  yt  ur  part  cf  what 
you  can  do  now  and  what  you  should  do  in 
time  of  disaster,  the  effects  of  the  bomb  can 
be  greatly  minimized. 

In  case  of  attack,  the  enemy  would  logi- 
cally concentrate  on  areas  of  derxse  popula- 
tion and  Industry.  What  happens  in  these 
areas  can  affect  every  citizen  in  the  State. 
And  it  Ls  the  people  of  the  so-called  "safe 
areas,"  who  must  be  ready  to  come  to  the 
help  of  tho-e  who  might  be  bombed. 

What  you  shculd  do  in  tinne  of  attack  are 
simple  things — but   all-Important. 

They  are  briefly  outlined  here. 

Lrcius  D    Clat, 
Chairman,    Neve    York    State    Ciril 
Defense  Commt&sion. 

THX  ATOMIC  BOMB 

We  hope  that  your  closest  acquaintance 
with  an  atomic  bomb  will  be  in  reading  this 
pamphlet.  But  if  you  are  to  understand 
what  to  do  If  an  A-bomb  shculd  fall  on  ycur 
city,  you  must  first  know  what  an  A-bomb 
does. 

An  atomic  bomb  set  off  in  midair,  about 
2.000  feet  from  ground  level,  is  more  de- 
structive than  either  a  water  or  ground 
burst,  so  we  must  consider  this  kind  of  at- 
tack as  the  mos;  likely. 

Xir  burst 
Eere  is  what  happens  in  an  air  burst:  At 
the  instant  of  the  explosion,  a  brilliant  fire- 
ball appears  in  the  sky  and  quickly  grows  to 
about  900  feet  in  diameter.  It  could  prob- 
ably be  seen  for  50  miles  in  daylight,  200 
miles  at  night.  From  this  fireball,  brighter 
than  100  suns,  deadly  heat  and  radiation 
burst  out  in  all  directions.  The  heat  flash  is 
dangerous  up  to  2  mile^.  but  radiation  in- 
tensity falls  off  rapidly  after  4.0O0  let..  In 
the  first  second,  half  of  the  radiation  has 
already  passed.  In  three  seconds  heat  and 
moet  of  harmful   radiation   are  over. 

FoUowlng  the  heat  flash,  a  tremendous 
shock  wave  caused  by  ihe  expansicn  of  hot 
gases  from  the  explosion  sweeps  over  the 
area.  Winds  of  800  mile*,  per  hcur  accom- 
pany the  shock  wave  in  its  early  stages  but 
fall  off  rapidly  In  intensity,  dropping  to  100 
miles  per  hour  within  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Several  seconds  later,  another  wind  roars  in 
toward  the  center  of  the  explosion  with 
about  half  the  !crce  of  the  out-rushing  blast. 
At  the  end  of  10  seconds,  the  imnaediate 
danger  from  the  explosion  itself  has  passed. 
If  you  are  above  ground  anywhere  vithin 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  air  burst, 
you  will  have  less  than  a  50-50  chance  of 
•sur^'ival.  If  you  are  underground  within 
this  area,  you  wiU  have  a  good  chance  of 
coming  through,  unless  you  are  alnio&t 
directly  inider  the  point  where  the  bomb 
explodes. 

Here  are  soaw  MkttMtcs  of  how  an  atomic 
explosion  wcnild  damage  the  area  around  it : 
Within  one-half  mile:  Comi^ete  devasta- 
tion.     Little    chance    of    survival    if    above 
ground. 

From  one-half  to  1  mUe:  All  bulkUnga. 
except  those  of  concrete  and  heavy  steel 
frame,  wtU  be  gutted  or  destroyed.  The  heat 
tisBh  will  be  Intense,  but  radiation  will  be 
reduced. 

From  1  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half:  Most 
old-style  brick  and  frame  buildings  wUl  be 
destroyed.  Modem  tuildlnes  wiU  be  serl- 
otisly  damaged.  There  will  t>e  great  danger 
froni  nyinz  debris.  Radiation  will  no  longer 
be  a  hazard.  The  heat  flash  will  still  be 
dangerous,  but   not  lethal. 

Hundreds  of  scattered  fires  will  break  out, 
many  of  them  caused  by  broken  gas  mains, 
oU  lines,  and  tanks,  or  shorted  electric  cir- 
cuits. All  utilities  will  be  destroyed  or  seri- 
cusiy  dRinagwl 

At  a  milea:  Damage  here  will  almost  all 
be  due  to  blast  and  secondary  fires.  Pub- 
lic utiliUcs  wUl  be  badly  damaged.  Only 
moderate  burns,  if  any.  wUl  be  catiaed  by  the 
beat  £ash. 
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At  4  mUc*:  Th«r«  will  stlU  b«  aom«  blast 
itrT^t*.  Mpvetally  to  trune  and  o)d>styln 
wooden  buildings,  and  scattered  s«oaodary 
fin*.    Rubble  will  block  tbe  streets. 

Bvyood  4  mllta:  In  tome  Inaunces  blast 
dum^t  might  extend  to  a  distance  of  (i 
mile*.  d^WDdlng  iipon  tbe  vtnd.  weather, 
and  the  terrain.  Olaaa  and  piaster  break- 
age might  occur  up  to  a  dlstanot  of  8  mile*. 
Uulitles  might  be  disrupted  trom  iHin>p  in 
the  central  blast  area. 

About  a  tudi  hour  after  the  explosion  n 
strong  wind  wUl  blow  In  toward  the  center 
of  tbe  damaged  arc*,  spreading  the  Arcs  thac 
hare  already  baan  aurted. 

Grovisd  mmd  water  bursts 

While  It  Is  likely  that  an  enemy  will  prefer 
an  air  burst  because  of  the  grenter  damago 
It  doea.  ba  may  deliberately  ur  accidentally 
explode  an  atomic  bomb  on  the  ground  or  lu 
a  harbor. 

In  ground  or  water  bursu  the  effects  of  thu 
heat,  and  direct  radiation  do  not  ex- 
nearly  as  far  as  in  an  air  burst  li\  th« 
of  a  water  burst,  heat  and  direct  ra- 
diation are  negligible,  and  damage  frcm  the 
shock  wave  doea  not  extend  beyond  1  mile. 

HowcTo-.  both  ground  and  water  bursts 
have  a  particular  danger  of  their  own  which 
to  almost  completely  lacking  In  air  bursts. 
The  dotids  of  spray  or  dust  thrown  into  the 
air  by  these  bursts  become  highly  radio- 
active. As  they  drift  with  the  wind  ever  the 
surrounding  area,  they  contaminate  all  ob- 
jects Ln  their  path  and  poison  people  who 
are  exposed  to  them  too  long. 

WHAT  TO  DO  m  AN   Aia  lAID 

A  radar  network  and  a  force  of  volunteer 
atrplana  spotters  is  being  established  to  de- 
tect a  poaslble  enemy  attack.  If  enemy 
ra.der8  Are  sighted,  air  raid  sirens  wi;i  be 
wnmded.  But  we  must  aUo  consider  the 
posKlbUlty  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to 
evade  our  defenses  and  deliver  a  bomb  t>e- 
fore  a  warning  can  be  sounded. 

Sneak  attack 

In  case  of  a  sneak  attack  there  are  several 
*H>r»g»  jou  can  do  to  protect  yotirself.  even 
though  jrou  may  not  be  able  to  reach  shelter. 

The  blinding  daah  of  the  ezptoalon  will  be 
your  first  warning.  If  you  are  In  tbe  open. 
Immediately  fall  to  the  ground  face  down 
next  to  a  biDldlng  wall.  If  possible,  so  you  will 
be  shielded  from  fallmg  brick  and  stones. 
OOM  your  eyes  and  cover  your  face,  neck, 
•Bd  arms.  Thla  wUJ  give  you  some  protec- 
tloa  afalnst  the  deadly  radiation  and  scorch- 
ing beat. 

If  you  are  on  the  street,  dodge  into  a  door- 
way If  It  is  not  mcr«  than  u  step  or  two  away. 
Stand  to  one  aide  under  the  arch  of  the  door. 
Turn  away  from  the  flash  and  corer  your 
face  and  other  exposed  areaa  of  the  body. 

If  you  are  In  the  house.  craWl  under  a  bed 
or  table  or  drop  behind  a  sofa  or  any  other 
lar^e  object  which  can  protect  you  from  fly- 
lof  glass.    Ke«p  out  of  line  with  windows. 

OOftT  up. 

Air  raid  varninga 

When  enemy  planes  are  spotted  coming 
toward  your  city,  tbe  sirens  will  blow  a  ris- 
ing and  falling  algnal  for  8  mlnutea.  This 
la  the  coiy  warning  and  means  that  from  the 
observed  direction  of  flight  of  the  enemy 
they  will  LOon  be  in  a  pualtlon  to 
your  city.  The  warning  will  be 
JUM  as  soon  as  the  direction  of  at- 
It  dear,  so  that  you  will  have  as  much 
time  as  {xjaslble  to  seek  shelter,  but  will  nut 
be  alamed  unneceaaarily. 

An  Attacking  plane  may  Oy  over  many 
towns  before  reaching  Its  target  All  these 
towns  will  be  warned.  The  air  raid  warning 
does  not  neeeesarlly  mean  that  your  city  u 
the  target.  But  remember  that  the  rising 
and  falling  signal  means  trouble  Is  at  hand. 
Tite  cover. 


Unless  announced  In  advance  that  tests 
will  be  held,  an  air  raid  warning  means  bual* 
ness. 

When  yo«  hear  the  alert 

Know  your  dealgnated  ahelter.  Get  down 
into  It  or  Into  the  basement,  as  fast  as  you 
can  without  puling  people  around.  Take 
cover,  but  be  sensible.     Do  not  panic. 

Blast  is  most  destructive  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  buildings.  If  you  can't  get  down- 
stairs, git  into  the  center  hall,  the  core  of 
the  structure. 

If  you  cannot  get  out  of  your  ofDce  or 
apartment  In  time :  Get  under  a  desk  or  table 
if  poaalbie  or  He  close  to  the  wall  where  ycu 
are  not  in  line  wUh  the  windows.  Cover 
your  neck,  head,  and  arms  with  your  coat. 
Close  your  eyes  tightly.  These  precautions 
will  tMlp  protect  ycu  from  flying  glass  or 
debris,  as  well  as  the  heat  and  radiation 
from  the  explosion. 

If  you  are  en  the  street:  Get  to  the  nearest 
shelter,  basement,  or  subway. 

If  no  air-raid  shelter  is  available,  step  into 
the  nearest  doorway  or.  better  yet,  into  the 
lobby  of  a  concrete  building.  Face  away 
from  the  street  and  from  "windows.  Pull 
yciiT  coat  over  you  head  or  if  you  are  with- 
out a  coat  shield  your  heac'  with  your  arms. 

If  you  are  driving  a  car:  Park  at  the  curb 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  Do  not  park  where 
you  will  block  a  street  or  a  corner.  I..eave 
your  keys  In  the  car.  Get  out  and  seek 
shelter  at  once.  If  you  are  riding  In  a  taxi 
or  bus.  get  out  and  take  cover. 

If  you  live  In  a  frame  house:  Shut  off  at 
the  Bcurce  all  oil.  gas.  lUht,  and  water.  Put 
cut  fires.  Clcse  all  doers  and  windows. 
Draw  curtains  and  blinds. 

Get  into  the  basement  if  you  have  one. 
Take  a  Oashllght  and.  if  It  is  winter,  a  sup- 
ply of  warm  clothing.  After  all  firea  have 
been  extinguished,  close  fuel  lines  and  draft 
doors  of  coal  furnaces  or  stoves. 

Have  several  buckets  of  sand  and  water 
and  a  complete  first-aid  kit  handy. 

The  all  clear 

When  the  enemy  pla.ne  has  been  shot  down 
or  has  passed  by  without  attack  or  bus  made 
Its  attack  and  departed,  the  sirens  will  blow 
on  "AH  clew,"  a  series  of  three  1-mlnute 
steady  blasts. 

Aftrr  an  air  huntt 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  explosion  will 
be  over  in  a  few  seconds,  but  before  you 
leave  cover  look  out  tor  falling  wreckage. 
The  greatest  danger  after  the  attack  is  from 
fires  set  by  the  heat  of  tlie  explosion  or 
resulting  from  broken  gas  and  oil  lines  and 
short  circuit*.  Use  your  head.  Don't  let 
yourself  get  trapped  by  big  flres.  But  dont 
run  off  and  let  a  small  Are  burn  your  house 
down  if  It  can  be  controlled  with  a  Qre  ex- 
tlnt^ulshcr  or   sand. 

If,  because  of  tire  or  damage,  you  must 
leave  the  building  you  are  in  and  there  are 
clouds  of  dust  or  spray  ouulde.  cover  your 
mouth  and  nose  with  your  handkerchief. 
(The  dust  probably  is  from  the  wreckage 
and  may  be  harmless,  but  be  careful;  a 
ground  or  water  burst  may  have  spread  ra- 
dioactive dirt  or  fog  ttirough  the  air  ( 

II  you  are  not  in  the  area  of  serious  dam- 
age, stay  Indoors  and  close  the  windows. 

Once  the  enemy  raiders  are  clear  of  the 
area,  change  your  clothes  the  first  opi>ortu- 
nlty.  Bathe  or  shower;  scrub  hard  aiid  use 
plenty  of  soap.  Be  particxiiarly  carelul  to 
get  your  ixalr  and  fingernails  entirely  clean. 

After  a  ground  or  tcater  burst 
If  you  have  been  offlclally  notified  that  the 
explosion  was  a  ground  or  water  burst  and 
yr.)U  are  near  the  damaged  area,  do  not  use 
any  food  or  drink  which  has  been  exposed. 
It  may  be  contaminated. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  a  water  or  ground 
burst,  specially  trained  teams  with  detecting 
Instruments  will  determine  the  areas  which 
are   serlotuly    contaminated.      Yt  u    will    be 


told  if  you  must  leave  the  area  Bathe  and 
change  to  uncon laminated  clothes. 

Against  the  radioactive  fog  created  by  • 
water  burst  there  is  no  certain  pro  Lection, 
but  obviously  it  is  wise  to  take  covtr  lu  as 
well  sealed  a  place  as  po^ible,  since  the  fog 
can  seep  through  broken  windows  or  small 
cracks.  Until  you  are  out  of  the  contami- 
nated area,  try  to  keep  your  mouth  a. id  nos- 
trils covered  to  avoid  inhaling  radioactive 
dust  or  spray. 

Do  not  pick  up  objecu  on  your  way  out  of 
a  contaminated  area;  you  will  be  c:irrying 
contamination  with  you. 

XAOUnON 

You  need  not  worry  about  lingering  radlO' 
activity  after  an  ait  burst.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  is  much  less  residual  radiation 
frcm  an  atomic  air  burst  than  was  at  first 
feared. 

But  a  ground  or  water  burst  leaves  a  great 
amount  of  deadly  radioactivity  behind  in  the 
spray  or  dirt  that  spreads  contamination  as 
It  falls  to  earth.  Radiation,  even  if  you  have 
absorbed  a  considerable  amount  of  It,  is  not 
always  fatal,  however. 

There  is  no  Immediate  way  of  knowing 
when  you  have  been  exposed  to  radiation 
during  or  after  the  atomic  burst.  You  will 
not  feel  anjrthlng  if  radiation  hits  you. 
Signs  of  radiation  sickness  show  up  later. 
How  much  later  depends  upon  how  rnuch 
radiation  you  have  absorbed. 

If  you  have  absorbed  a  large  amount,  you 
will  knew  It  within  a  few  hours.  The  first 
signs  are  nausea  and  shcck. 

In  the  first  day  or  two,  the  shock  will  be 
followed  by  vomiting,  diarrhea,  and  fever. 
There  will  be  no  pain,  but  you  will  suffer 
discomfort,  depression,  and  fatigue. 

The  symptoms  will  disappear,  then  return 
for  2  or  3  days.  In  the  worst  and  untreated 
cases,  death  follows. 

In  moderate  cases  these  syniptoms  wlU 
appear  only  after  several  days — In  some  cases 
a  or  3  weeks.  During  this  time  the  mouth 
and  gums  will  bleed,  and  there  will  be  in- 
ternal bleeding.  All  bleeding,  even  from 
small  cuts,  will  be  dlfflcuU  to  stop.  Loss  of 
appetite  and  falling  hair  also  may  indicate 
radiation  sickness. 

Medical  attention   important 

In  many  cases  radiation  sickness  symp- 
toms disappear  entirely  for  a  time.  Thia 
does  not  mean  you  are  out  of  danger.  The 
symptoms  may  return  at  a  later  time. 

If  you  show  any  sUns  of  radiction  sickness 
cr  have  reason  to  believe  the  area  you  have 
been  In  is  radioactive,  go  to  a  medical  station 
at  once. 

Conditions  after  the  bombing,  however, 
may  not  permit  ycu  to  get  proper  medical 
treatment  immediately.  In  this  case  follow 
these  simple  rules  until  help  comes:  Keep 
warm.  Get  complete  rest;  stay  In  bed  if 
poBsible.  Drink  warm,  nourishing  liquids, 
and  eat  foods  rich  m  sugar  and  protein,  but 
do  not  eat  or  drink  foods  or  liquids  that  hove 
been  exposed  In  a  contaminated  area. 
ruts 

You  may  ask  why  you  need  concern  your- 
self with  fire  when  there  is  a  fire  depart- 
ment nearby.  The  answer  is  that  no  fire  de- 
partment system,  even  with  the  help  of  its 
auxiliary  services,  can  d»al  with  th?  multi- 
tude of  flres  which  would  result  frcm  enemy 
attack. 

If  the  area  In  which  you  live  is  attacked, 
the  first  responsibility  for  providing  fire  pro- 
tection (especially  In  case  your  house  Is  set 
afire)  rests  directly  upon  you. 

This  responsibility  involves  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  flre-flghtlng  equipment  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 

A  single  attack  may  start  hundreds  of 
fires,  and  probably  so  much  water  would  be 
used  by  the  fire  department  Uiat  there  would 
be  little  or  no  water  pressure  in  homes. 
Also,    any    special    flre-fl^htlng    equipment 
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which  operates  by  electricity  should  not  be 
counted  on.  since  power  lines  may  be  broken. 
But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  Indi- 
vidual flre-fightlnf;  appliances  If  they  are 
used  prcperly  and  promptly.  If  you  act  fast, 
you  can  help  reduce  losses  frcn  small  flres 
and  leave  the  regular  fire  departments  free 
to  go  to  work  on  the  big  blazes.  They  will 
come  to  your  aid  as  soon  as  possible. 

FIEST    An> 

First  aid,  particularly  in  the  case  of  seri- 
ous Injuries  and  bums.  Is  delicate  work,  for 
experts  only.  If  medical  aid  Is  available.  It 
Is  better  to  remain  calm  and  let  qualified 
medical  people  handle  the  situation.  Other- 
wise you  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

But  you  might  find  yourself  in  a  situation 
where  help  Is  not  at  hand  and  injuries  are 
such  that  they  need  immediate  attention. 

Burr^ 

If  medical  aid  can  ]X)ssibly  be  secured,  do 
not  touch  or  treat  any  severe  burn.  Remem- 
ber that  infection  may  reduce  chances  of 
recovery  by  50  percent.  Any  handling  will 
increase  the  danger  of  Infection. 

A  few  simple  rules: 

1.  Exclude  air  from  the  burned  area  with 
clean  gauze,  soft,  clean  cloths,  or  absorbent 
cotton,  then  bandage  gently. 

3.  Unless  absolutely  necessary,  do  not  re- 
move clothing,  ir  garments  must  be  taken 
Off,  cut  the  cloth  around  the  burn.  If  ma- 
terial sticks  to  the  flesh,  do  not  remove  it. 
If  blisters  have  formed,  they  should  not  be 
broken  or  punctured. 

3  Dressings  may  be  soaked  in  a  lotion 
made  by  stirring  balang  soda  in  clean  water 
(about  two  teaspoonsful  to  the  pint).  Keep 
strips  wet  by  repeatedly  pouring  the  lotion 
over  them.     Do  not  remove  the  dressings. 

4.  If  pain  Is  unbearable  and  no  medical 
aid  can  be  secured,  smear  clean  gauze  with 
petroleum  Jelly  (vaseline),  and  apply  to  the 
burned  area. 

5.  Dressings  should  overlap  each  other. 
Qvertlght  bandages  may  lead  to  serious  In- 
Jury.  The  patient  should  be  kept  warm; 
give  hot,  sweet  drinks  if  he  conscious. 

HemorThage 

1.  If  bleeding  is  siglht  or  there  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  oozing.  It  is  best  to  ignore 
it.  Remember,  touching  or  handling  a 
wound  will  increase  the  risk  of  infection. 
If  there  has  been  a  grou.nd  or  water  burst. 
cover  the  patient  with  some  garment  to  keep 
out  contaminated  water  and  dirt. 

2  Bleeding  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of 
a  compress  of  gauze  or  cloth  held  by  a  mod- 
erately tight  bandage.  A  tourniquet  should 
be  used  only  when  there  is  excessive  bleed- 
ing A  tourniquet  or  pressure  bandage  must 
be  loosened  momentarily  at  half-hour  In- 
tervals to  prevent  serious  damage. 

frocfur« 

1.  Do  not  try  to  set  a  broken  bone. 

2.  Do  not  move  the  patient  unless  he  is  in 
danger  from  fire  or  falllnc:  debris 

3.  U  necessary  to  move  the  patient,  bind 
the  limb  tightly  to  a  pillow,  a  padded  board. 
or  other  improvised  supjxirt.  When  possible 
lay  the  patient  on  a  door  or  other  flat  sur- 
face before  moving  him. 

4.  Keep  the  pa::ent  warm;  give  hot.  sweet 
drinks  If  he  is  conscious. 

Crvn.    DEFENSE     AND     TOU 

Tour  New  York  State  Civil  Defense  Com- 
mission, working  with  the  vancus  State 
departments  and  local  city  and  cotinty  gcv- 
ernmenis.  Is  taking  all  jKissible  steps  to 
effect  immediate  mobilization  of  the  State  s 
resources  in  time  of  emergency. 

Advanced  planning  is  now  being  com- 
pleted by  the  State  Commissioner?  for  Pub- 
lic Health.  Safety.  Police.  Public  Utilities, 
Welfare.  Housing.  Veterans"  Affairs.  Agricul- 
ture and  Markets,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Guard.  This  work 
includes    Ih;    Inventorying    of    manpower, 
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equipment,  hospital ,  housing  and  welfare 
facilities;  the  training  of  auxiliary  poUce. 
firemen,  air-raid  wardens,  welfare  workers, 
and  State  gUiird  and  the  orgauizatlcn  of 
emergency  teams  ready  to  move  at  once  into 
dlf^aster  areas. 

Your  local  city  or  county  civil  defense 
director  Is  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  civil  defense  where  you  live. 
He  works  In  co<:peraticn  with  the  State 
commission  and  the  State  agencies.  But  the 
suLcess  or  failure  of  the  program  in  your 
locality  will  depend  la.'gely  upon  the  ef5- 
clency  of  the  local  organization  and  the 
teamwork  and  spirit  of  the  community. 

Here  Is  how  you  can  help: 

1.  If  ycu  have  special  skills,  register  at 
once  with  your  local  civil  defense  office  so 
that  you  can  do  your  part  as  the  volunteer 
organization  is  expanded. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  civil  defense  work- 
ers In  charge  of  your  block  or  the  building 
In  which  you  live.    Know  your  local  warden. 

3.  In  time  of  disaster,  follow  Instructions. 
ke^p  calm,  dent  try  to  telephone  or  drive 
away  In  your  car. 

4.  Don  t  start  or  repeat  rumors,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  real  or  threatened  emergency. 
Dont  believe  everything  ycu  hear.  Rely  only 
on  cfHclal  Information  through  the  prras, 
radio,  or  your  local  clvU  defense  organization. 

It  Is  estimated  that  effective  civii  de'ense 
measures  can  save  as  many  as  50  percent  of 
the  lives  which  might  otherwise  be  lest  In 
time  of  atomic  d:*astcr. 

Let  us  hope  that  time  will  never  come. 
Meanwhile,  civil  defense  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness today,  tomorrow,  and  in  the  months 
ahead. 

HERE  IS  A  srMMAP.T  OF  TH?:  MOST  I.VPORTANT 
THINGS  TO  REMEMBEH  IN  CASE  OF  Mi  ATOMIC 
ATTACK 

What  you  shculd  do 

Keep  calm. 

If  there  is  time,  get  to  shelter  at  once. 

If  no  underground  shelter  is  cicso  by,  get 
Into  the  ground  floar  of  a  nearby  buUd.ne  or 
even  stand  In  a  doorway  if  nothing  better 
is  available. 

If  you  see  the  bomb  flash  and  there  is  no 
cover  of  any  kind  within  a  step  or  two,  drop 
to  the  street  or  cutter,  turn  away  from  flash, 
and  close  eyes  tichtly.  Cover  your  head.  face, 
neck,  arms,  and  ether  exposed  areas  of  the 
body. 

If  you  are  indoors,  turn  off  gas,  electricity, 
water,  and  oil  at  ftrst  warning  and  hang 
drapes  over  windows.  Get  into  the  core  of 
your  building  and  under  a  desk  or  table  If 
there  isn't  time  to  get  to  the  basement. 
Lie  f»ce  downward  and  out  of  line  with  win- 
dow? After  the  burst  tie  handkerchief  over 
muulh  if  area  Is  contaminated. 

What  you  should  not  do 

Dont   telephone. 

Dont  turn  on  water  after  blast,  unless  to 
fight  fire. 

Don't  eat  or  drink  In  a  contaminated  area. 

Don't  use  metal  goods  in  a  contaminated 
zone. 

Don't  touch  things  after  groimd  or  water 
burst. 

Don't  try  to  drive  ycur  car. 

Don't  get  excited  or  excite  others. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  THINGS  FOR  TOU  TO  DO  AND  WCT 

TO   DO 

What  to  do 

1.  Cloee  doors  and  windows  to  prevent 
dr. oft 

2.  To  force  a  door,  break  panel  near  lock. 

3.  Crawl,  dont  walk  when  In  thick  smoke. 

4.  Keep  near  walls  where  floors  are  strong- 
est. 

5.  Attack  fire  at  closest  possible  range. 

6.  Use  sand  or  foam  to  quench  oil  fires. 

7  Keep  buckets  of  water  and  sand  In  the 
house  and  be  sure  extinguishers  are  filled 
and  In  order. 


8.  When  searching  a  house  for  fires  start 
at  top. 

What  not  to  do 

1.  Don't  enter  a  smoke-filled  room  alone, 
except  to  save  a  life. 

2.  Don't  enter  burning  building  or  room 
without  fire-fighting  appliances,  except  to 
save  life. 

3.  Don't  play  water  on  electric  wiring. 

If  your  attic  is  full  of  odds  and  ends  get 
rid  of  them.    They  are  a  Hie  hazard. 
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New  York  6t.«te  Civii.  Dcrrs^ 

Commission. 
Thom.as  E.  DrwxT,  Governor, 


Actiritiet  of  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Post 
Ofice  and  Civil  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or  TTNNESSXi: 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd,  I  desire  to  include 
the  following  summary  of  action  taken 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civii  Service  dui-ing  the  Eighty -first 
Congress. 

During  the  Eighty-first  Coa^ress.  610 
House  bills.  36  Senate  bills  ax:d  resolu- 
tions, and  44  Hcti&e  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  Favorable  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  58  House  bills  and 
resolutions  and  10  Senate  bills,  of  which 
55  became  law.  Two  bills  are  presently 
pending  before  the  House,  three  House 
bills  were  vetoed,  four  House  bills  h:-ve 
passed  the  House  and  are  pending  m  the 
Senate,  and  four  House  bills  were  incor- 
porated in  other  legislation. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  following  subjects:  First, 
postal  rate  revision;  second,  revision  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923;  third,  un- 
proved financial  control  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department — Hoover  Commission 
recommendation;  fourth,  recruitment 
procedures  for  the  competitive  civil 
service — Hoover  Commis.rlon  recommen- 
dation; fifth,  increases  in  ccmpensa- 
ticn  for  heads  and  assistant  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies; 
sixth,  salary  increases  and  other  bene- 
fits for  r>ostal  employees;  seventh,  sum- 
mary suspension  of  employees  in  order 
to  protect  the  national  security;  eighth, 
appointment  and  promouon  o'l  vetei-ans 


¥ 
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of  WorW  War  II  In  the  postal  senice; 
ninth,  census  of  housing:  tenth,  legis- 
laUon  requirinR  Communist.  Fascist,  to- 
talitarian, and  subversive  organizations 
to  Identify  matter  sent  by  them  through 
the  mails:  and.  eleventh,  more  hberal 
benents  for  civil-service  annuiunts. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  activities 
of  the  committee,  two  subcommittees 
were  appointed  to  study  and  investigate 
personnel  practices  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


One  .<;ubcommittep  composed  of  Mr. 
KfRST.  chairman,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and 
Mr  Rees.  has  submitted  a  report — House 
Report  2456 — concerning  certain  irreg- 
ularities in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Army  finance  center  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Most  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Another  subcommittee  composed  of 
Mr.  Williams,  chairman:  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia;  Mr.  Kerlonc;  Mr.  Rees;   and 


Mr.  Hacen.  has  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  employee  utilization,  overstaffing, 
and  inefficiency  in  Government  person- 
nel operations  in  order  to  determine 
where  economies  can  be  made.  One  of 
the  studies  of  this  subcommittee  is  con- 
tained in  House  Report  2457  and  relates 
to  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  The  operations  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  been 
studied  and  additional  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made. 


Uffislatxon  approved  by  the  House  Committre  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  during  the  81st  Cong. 
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To  KfOTld*  iar  th»  ImiMii  tt  *  »<»nt  »ir-m«il  p«t««*  »'«np  in  wtnm.moration  o(  the  two  hun.lrodth  annivors^iry  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 

A  W»nrfrirv.rte  Km  JnmWM  iB  Public  LawStT,  '^"  *>  r,>n.     „r...  ,  l.n.- f.r  i!;.- i^Mi-.i-c-.  ,,'s  .Vi-r-nt  air-nmil«tir'i- 
To  5;;?Snt  tbi'^SSkW^^  rr^d.  -^(»t«.  .|urm« .  !  ending  July  5.  IMl 

To^M^'^!iuS^!iSir^^^''"'"^^^  '  '»»  ^-  '**-  ^''  '1 '  '•  ••^'''  ''"''  ^  thAnao  y«a.-c»vUlMMrTtoe.toobtAm 

rr^^lillflitaS^i^'i  tor  t  .-wm'^n.-ict'  wro-n  trin-ug..  .t.wlvwipnr*.  no  dH.irtion.-.  were  mr»<le  from  thf  »krk« oT  redml  emplajr^......-^ 

To E^vSL fa?Sh£SS^  to  ,h*  idmtaStS oi IhiJ^cottietion  ol  c-uiioti  suti^uo  by  repairing  the  Bureau  or  the  Census  to  furnish  infarmatfcQ 

i^wrdiw  aonoBilallMiai  only  to  intrr««tMl  parties. 
To  provMaeaatiMriM  ■■UKini)-  for  tlw  Boreau  of  Ctnmas  to  v. 

mad  ptwridtaclkat^ialBK  ibe  tAkinc  of  tb«  mH  vnd  9a>>s<v|' i 

■nd  uwiiptnwtwl  tar  tbt  aaiiirrslian  o(  the  pcnooMl  of  ih«*  A 


■  ivcmmpnt  pmplov<>«>s  for  field  work  in  connwtion  with  the  deoeaniftl 
nnl  p«.'usa<«»  enliitetl  m.a  and  orUccrs  of  the  .Vriucd  Foroet  may  W  Appointed 

T;r-;.,W;ir,;-^«  /inU  ima^  bm  •nniml  imt  iiicr«'-jse  to  tii.  I  the  Forrljjn  Service  and  clai«iified  employes  in  or  tinder  the  raunidpal 

ro^2^S?St£  DiS  JfTiffita^TWerK  Tom  th.  P*tal  Rat.  Rovi,ion  and  F.MenU  EmtUoy^','  Salary  Act  of  inx. 

TfJiT^w  thi^tST^lO  JiStoSil  andlrienlScWion.  in  Ihe  beAd.,uartor.  .ud  re«ar.h  stations  of  the  Nulional  Advisory  Coninnttee  .or 

To  piwW*  iS  thf  rfpealinjr  of  th^  Alaska  Railrood  Retirement  Act  »nd  the  CAnal  Zone  Retirement  Act  and  to  brinj  aU  employees  to  whom  such  acts 

ipply  wllhto  the  terms  of  th.- f"  t  Act. 

To  iiwiwpt  from  the  Civil  Ser-< 
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Public 
Law  No. 


609 

712 
733 

7VI 

«73 


Explanation  of  prorisiaDfl 


Bnuw  biU 

-No. 


.- 


H- 


To  provide  th^-  P»<tmast<T  ^^Jejieral  w;Th  authonty  Ui  return  to  senders  marked  "Calawful"  all  mail  addi^we-l  to  person.',  firms.  c»>rpor«nons.  'rtm-      B.  R.      STCT 

rK--.  p<u-tiier>ijipfi.  or  aKuiciAlions  rriga«e.l  ;n  obtaining  remittances  r»f  mooey  or  profwrty  of  any  ku»<l  thrmigh  the  maib  In  ejchans*  foe  obeceoe, 
;.  laviv   .ti.\  Iridecer.t,  filthy,  or  vile  articles,  matters,  things,  devices,  or  fubst&aoes,  and  to  refuse  to  aa-h  money  orden  and  poetaJ  notet  ia  eon- 
rjectiof)  th<>r'-«ith 
To  proTKle  iri.(.r'  \'  !  procrMures  wit*,  respect  u,  the  flnanctal  control  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes      Carries  out  recorauen-      B.  R. 
"'  -M  '  <'"rTirr.ls»i(^  with  rerar-!  to  ar-fviunti.ie  inl  auditing. 

...  .i  »,..-, r,ty  f>f  i\,f  Tnit<»d  Slates  by  pemutiing  the  suspension  or  termination  of  civilian  offioer«  and  employees  in  certain  serudtive      B.  R.      t430 
at*  I '■;>  •  'if  the  ( joveram'-nt , 

■  %'\  <  !  ''•ii.T'.-.fT'r  :    t:ikt^  ■.•  1  publish  ev«>ry  fifth  year  s  rensus  of  r^'Vemment'.  to  Inr'uiJf  d.ita  on  Vi\n.  tai  viluations,  n^ceipts,      H.  R.      7365 
:.  '  :■  '•  .  i'    .  r.;  1    vr-i»'-»    •  •       r,f  the  State?,  counties,  cilieg,  and  other  goveranhcta]  units.     Ktmi  vf.«  res-t-iction  <~,n  use  of  certain 
1.  ■!  I:  .f-  'IT  rii>.t    ::;;tr'ly  pr    .  iiled  in  puMir  recrir'l? 
!».;i:.;:.,  ;.'  .t.i.'i  of  i»  rivrrnMi(*-rating  pl.itii  lor  cvrUiin  officers  and  emplorees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purpoaw...    H.  R.     7S34 
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Public 
Law  No. 


213 
364 
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504 
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Explanation  of  provLsions 


.  ".  rr.ay  tx"  £»1  for  disab.lity  annuity 

'.  ;.>--:  h'ke  such  preference  by  remarriage,  to 


Toautborize  ih-  '  iv:i  .-ervir*"  (  ommisBion  to  extend  from  '5  months  \n  '.  v-^r  th-^  t:m?  within  which  applies' 
To  permit  moJh-r-  a.  !  »i]'/»>  who  Acquire  veterans  prvt'-renct;  aii  ."^r  tri^  \  •lerarib  Prelertnw  An.  auil 

nipUB  aocb  prefer i-nce  after  divorce,  kgal  separation,  or  death  of  sucti  husband. 

To  axteod  the  time  within  which  legislatire  employees  may  come  within  tbeparnew  of  the  Civil  Serrice  Retirement  Act 

ToptOTideaa  Inrrraef  In  aQiilpiawit  malntrntnm  altnwanna  liir  mril  rarrinn  of  1  cent  a  mile 

To  oouTert  riOage  lottar«Bftitar  aenriaa  at  aaeaiid-eiBM  peat  ofllaaa  ta  elty  letter  airier  avriee 

To  provide  automatic  praoMtiOBS  tor  temporary  employeeB  ia  tte  mail  eqoiptnent  sbope  of  the  Post  OfCce  Departmoit 

To  provide  for  reducing  to  15  rwas  30)  days  the  period  after  whkkODddlTttedc.o.d.  parcels  may  be  returned  to  the  sender.    Permits  the  Pcetniarter 

General  to  direct  immediate  return  of  such  parcel*,  if  undeliTarable. 
To  proride  (or  hunp-sum  payment;  for  accumulated  annual  leave  and  currant  aecmed  anaoal  leave  for  former  officers  and  employees  of  the  Bitumiocus 

Coal  CommiaBoo  who  wpre  involuntarily  se(«rale<l  from  the  Oovemment  aerriee  npoo  the  termiaation  of  £uch  Comtnission. 
To  proTide  that  the  Paaanastcr  Ooneial  shall  preaeribe  regu  tat  juris  Icr  forwarding  ozueliverabte  araddresaed,  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-daai  mattr  r 

to  U»  sDdcr  or  the  addiMMt  opoB  paymmt  o(  ptatare  lor  ndi  MTTioe.  Tbe  serrice  wlD  be  diKoadnaed  V  portate  ii  not  paid.    StOmtimiKit- 

UTeraliility  mar  i>e  riven  tar  S  eei^  per  notice. 
To  provide  that  firtt-daai  ataQ  may  be  sent  free  by  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forcia  aervinK  ta  Kona  or  any  other  theater  of  operations  iiereafter 
designated  a  combat  aana  by  the  Prpsident.    Effective  until  June  30. 1051. 
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BILLS     INCOEPOEATXD     INTO    OTHIB     LXGISLATION 


Bill  No. 


H.  R. 
B.  R. 

H.  R. 
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Explanation  of  provisions 


Action 


H.  R.       5365 


PrivatebafartbenUafof  Mn.  Mary  T.  Makxiey  Preece.toproTidetkMateatell 

bare  an  eitamkai  of  time  for  filing  her  application  fc>r  diaabtlity  reUicnMOt. 
To  direct  the  Bureau  of  the  Cetisoa  to  take  a  eeneoa  of  hnnaliw  in  each  Ptate.  the 

DiMrict  of  Columbia.  Uasraii.  Poarto  Rico,  the  Vir(lB  Irliih.  and  Alaska  in  tbe ; 

year  1950  in  conjunctioo  with  tbe  deoetuiial  eeneos  of  pegnlatian. 
To  proride  that  custodial  and  mail  equipment  ihii|iaw|ll»ji<B  of  tbe  poatal  anrrice 

OMr  eoont  ail  time  in  tbe  postal  service  tar  kafavity  and  meritorious  salair  tn- 

To  require  Oomnunist.  Fascict,  totafltarlaa.  ao4  sabrersire  organizatious  to 
ktantify  matter  sent  by  them  tkraofh  ttaa 


&  HS»,  which  became  Public  Law  21:4  applies  to  this  case  (see  p.  5.) 
Incorporated  hito  tbe  Bousing  Act  of  1949.  Public  Law  171. 

Incorporated  into  Public  Low  500  (H.  R.  «553,  see  p.  4). 

Incorporated  into  Public  Law  S31  (H.  R.  MM,  a  biU  to  protact  the  internal 
security  of  tbe  United  State*). 


BILLS   PASSED  THE   HOUSE   AND   'EKDINC   IN    SENATE 


B.  R.  aMO 

H.  R.  SMS 

B    R.  7188 

H.  R.  SlU 


To  prohibit  the  parkfnc  of  TcfaietaB  en  poet  oflic*-  property.  Thif  lecL^Ution  is 
destgiwd  to  correct  coadidons  wttere  tndividaalf  have  t>l'x-ke<l  access  to  the  po^t 
ofBoe  loading  araaa  br  parking  motor  vehicles  on  ooet  offitT  pr'  ;•  rty 

To  proride  (or  the  raadhistmcnt  of  postal  rates  ana  lees  in  all  cLi^^e^  <jt  nail  and 
spaetalaarrieea.  It  la  eattaaaaad  that  this  leciaiattanwiBtDcrease  poatal  revenoe* 
by  taafiCaMO  minwany,  to  oOaet  a  portion  of  the  deficit  of  apiewilwalely 
SSOO.OOOJOOO  tar  fiscal  year  IMO.  Ttaebfflalaaaatbariaestbe  PoetmasttrOeaeral 
to  set  rates  on  tbe  apecial  avrlen. 

To  proride  tkat  in  dTilaenka  examinatians  tar  tt»  position  of  apprentice,  com- 
[titlHia  skaU  be  lusuiuad  to  ft-  and  lO-potnt  reterans.  and  ttui  such  examina- 
xkuaa^baB  be  ofien  to  aD  Taaerans. 

To  readnd  tbe  order  of  tbe  Posdnastar  General  curtaikag  certain  postal  serrioaa.. 


Passeti  Bouse  Mar  ',  l>t9.    Bep>ined  m  ^paa*^  by  Public  Works  Comxnutae 
on  Apr   1.  l»4&.    On  Senate  CaleaijJ  an  i  otjecte-l  to  IC  times. 


Passed  Hotise  Feb.  9. 
Service  Comniittee, 


1S30.    Pending  before  Stoau  Post  OfEoe  and  CivQ 


Passed  H(Xise  Mar  1,  1930.  Placed  «i  Seoatt  Calendar  May  2,  IMD.  S.30SO, 
reported  bv  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civa  Serriee  Caaaaittec  (»  Apr.  M, 
idSu.  1$  a  simii4f  bill  and  also  pendinc  on  tbe  Senate  Cakndar. 

PK8adHoaaeAi«.l«,inO.  Pliw!  on  Senate  Cil^Mar  At*.  lft,lWO  P  3506. 
reported  by  Senate  Peet  Offic-e  arvd  Civil  -^vki^  Cowinilttec  on  May  10, 
1950,  is  a  similar  IhII  and  aho  pcoding  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 


BIIXS   BEPOarXD   BT  COMlfiTTTE  AND   PEXDlNG   BirOEI  HOITSK 


H.  R.       STli 
H.  R.        8«tt 


To  provide  that  errtam  custodial  emptoyee*  transferred  from  the  Post  Office  De-  ;  K«^p..rttHi  by  oocrr.irtee  on  June  36.  \¥A.    On  Consent  Calendar,  pa<5sed  over 

pHtnient  to  tlie  General  Services  Administration  will  continue  to  be  paid  unier        without  prtjtiikv. 

the  Paatal  Empiayae^  CtaasifleatienaDd  Pay  .\ct  „     „     .  r<         .r-  .     . 

To  laaehla  a  miiaJaiilnt  lawJma  lot  the  competitive  civil  service  m  orler  to     Reported  by  conunittee  on  July  20. 19o0.    Pending  on  Vnx>n  Ca^cnJar. 

insnre  leleetion  of  pes  sBuael  on  the  basis  of  open  competition  and  merit,  and  tor  1 

ottkT  porpoaes.  carrying  out  the  cx^st  important  luiwrniirtafinii i  of  tite 

Hoover  CommtasKMi.  I 


EILI-S    VETOED 


U   R.  87 

H   B.         M3 

H  J    Res.4tii 


To 


it  oertaia  employw-s  in  th^  postal  1UH  awrtoe  cnKht  towaril  t.hoir  anto- 
WMtfana  for  all  tune  spent  in  ttie  military  service  between  Sept.  16, 
1MB.  and  Joe  30, 1M& 
To  provide  tlMt  no  charge  afaaU  he  made  by  tbe  Bnrvau  --f  ttK?  C^nius  fjr  siip- 
plymg  pooulatioa  data  to  members  of  ih.'  arak>'i  »rMcvs  r  p»>rs':.s  borira*  'y 
duebartao  tbenfram,  ar  to  pr?%sis  regoaattng  tnfonsatioc  ».«  proof  of  age  for 
the  ponioaa  of  eat^Mtaw  claim  to  otd-afi  aaststancc  or  oi'i-ag«:  <iii'i  survivor- 

To  prarida  tbat  Saalh  Parkersburg,  W    vk .  $h^i  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
P-Arkervburg  tnr  porpoaea  of  th«  .xiisus  of  T^aSi. 


Pa-ssed  House  Mar.  8.  1950.     Passed  Senate  June  ^   19SC      Veto»Kl  June  23. 

1»50.     Pa&jed  iioose  over  veto  June  2b,  lySo.    Senate  sustamed  veto  Aug. 

31.  l^\ 
Pastel  Hou«  Miy  1?.  l&4fl.     Passed  Senate  Jiily  36.  IW9.     Vttad  Aug.  S, 

liMy. 


Passed  Hoose  June  8,  1950.    Passed  Senate  July  3R.  1950.    Vetoed  Ang.  IJ, 

I'JoO. 


I 
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Kfy  to  Conquest  of  Redi  To  Bt  Found 
Inskle  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Of    klASSACHUii.  r  i--. 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPRESE>rrATIV«3 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
bsrewith  include  in  my  extension  of 
rosaries  an  article  written  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen  and  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Post  of  October  1.  1950. 

This  article  is  a  splendid  one  and 
written  by  one  of  the  great  churchmen 
of  the  world  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing students  nf  world  events,  particularly 
Of  eooununism.  This  article  is  worthy 
of  deep  consideration  by  ever>'one  who 
believes  in  God  and  who  values  liberty. 

This  article  of  Monsi^nor  Sheen's  im- 
presses me  tremendously  with  its  logic 
and  its  power.  The  contents  of  Mon- 
sJgnor  Sheen's  article  cannot  successfully 
be  challenged. 

His  pointed  stiggestion  to  those  officials 
who  direct  the  Voice  of  America  on  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  is  in  order 
and  should  be  adopted  by  them. 

It  is  not  only  a  timely  article  but  Is  a 
\«ry  practical  one. 

Kit  to   Conquist   or   Reds   To   Be  Focno 
Ikside   RrssiA — Oangstei   Tactics   Can   Be 

BUDCKZO   BT    Ma.N'S  WILL   TO   SAVE  HlS   SOUL 

(By  Fulton  J.  Sheen) 

The  most  tragic  thing  In  the  world  is  that 
tbcwe  who  are  most  violently  incensed 
against  the  evils  of  communism  have  no 
clear  lde;i  of  why  they  are  opposed  to  It. 
Th^  western  world  is  being  armed  with  guns 
to  attack  a  faith,  without  Itself  having  a 
faith. 

Communism  In  Russia  can  be  conquered. 
but  only  in  the  same  way  that  It  conquers — 
namely,  from  within.  Without  Orlng  a  single 
gun.  but  through  winning  over  a  state  de- 
partment employee  from  one  country.  % 
Justice  oiSclal  from  another,  and  a  general 
from  itili  another,  it  has  gained  mastery  of 
over  800.000.000  people.  Never  before  In  the 
history  of  the  world  did  any  one  country 
gain  such  power  vithout  the  use  of  a  bow 
and  arrow  or  gun  powder.  Without  an  army 
crossing  its  own  frontiers  It  has  mastered 
mucb  of  the  globe.  The  Trojan  horse  tactics 
and  the  fifth  column  within  other  countries 
have  been  more  conquering  than  any  army 
of  the  Russians'  own  could  be. 

The  Wee  tern  World  Is  now  arming  against 
a  communism  which  refuse*  to  bear  arms.  It 
is  th*  very  enencc  of  Ruaslan  communistic 
t«ctlc«  not  to  fight.  Rttasla  did  not  fight 
to  gxln  the  KurUes  at  our  back  door:  It  did 
not  go  to  war  to  gain  northern  Korea,  or 
even  Invade  South  Korea.  It  did  not  fight 
to  gain  China,  nor  Lithuania. 

Almost  every  one  of  its  victories  were  won 
at  a  conference  table,  as  the  statesmen's 
cigarette  and  cigar  bowed  down  to  the  ma- 
jestic smoke  screen  or  a  dictator's  pl|)e. 
Communistic  Russia  will  not  use  lu  Russian 
Army  so  long  m  there  U  a  living  Chinese, 
or  Korean,  or  Indian.  Its  technique  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  gang  leaders  who 
hire  killers  to  do  away  with  their  enemies 
whUe  they  poae  as  respecuble  cltisens  who 
love  to  give  suup  to  the  poor. 

KST    TO   THI    PBOBLZM 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  commuiilstlc  Russia  is  to  be  found 
Within    Russia    Itself.     The    most    eOective 


victories  are  won  by  using  the  very  Imple- 
ments the  enemy  would  use  In  destroying 
us.  Since  communistic  Russia  would  con- 
quer the  world  by  destroying  each  country 
from  within,  so  communism  in  Russia  can 
be  conquered  from  wUhln.  In  any  country 
there  are  some  elements  which  are  the  raw 
material  for  a  revolution  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  immoral,  the  Jaded,  the  avarl- 
cioua.  and  the  atheistic  naturally  gravitate 
toward  a  communistic  center. 

The  people  of  good  will,  the  fi-ithers  and 
mothers  who  love  their  children  and  their 
Ocd.  naturally  gravitate  to  a  divine  center. 
Russia  has  a  greater  potential  for  being  de- 
stroyed from  within  than  has  America;  there 
Is  a  greater  fifth  column  In  Russia  than 
Russia's  filth  column  in  America.  This  po- 
tential enemy  of  communism  within  Russia 
Is  the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people, 
who  are  anxious  to  throw  oft  the  cruel  ycke, 
simply  because  they  are  human  beings.  As 
the  Chinese  Communists  betray  China,  and 
as  American  Communists  betray  America, 
so  the  Russians  can  be  Induced  to  destroy 
communism  in  Russia. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Voice  of  America 
Is  trying  to  achieve  this.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Voice  of  America  will  nuver  overthrow 
Russia  from  within  by  merely  political  broad- 
casts, for  politics  alone  can  never  fire  the 
souls  of  men.  Why  should  the  Russians  en- 
danger their  lives  to  change  one  form  of  poli- 
tics for  another?  No  Russian  wants  to  risk 
his  life  in  order  that  his  country,  too.  may 
have  a  Tydlngs  committee,  but  he  will  risk 
bis  life  to  save  his  soul. 

DANCKR  OF  WARS 

Russia  must  be  overcome  spiritually  be- 
fore it  can  be  overcome  politically.  Men 
win  not  throw  off  communistic  materialism 
Just  in  order  to  enjoy  American  materialism 
or  the  right  to  buy  anything  they  see  In  a 
mailing-house  catalog.  But  they  have  a 
thousand  reasons  for  surpassing  lx>th  kinds 
of  materialism  in  order  to  remake  their 
own  souls,  according  to  their  own  lights  and 
according  to  their  great  Christian  traditions. 

America  is  not  In  danger  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  But  it  does  face  a  succession  of  wars 
with  a  succession  of  Russian  satellites.  As 
the  northern  Koreans  put  little  Ijoys  with 
pop  guns  in  the  front  ranks  to  protect  the 
soldiers,  so  Russian  Communists  will  resist 
"American  imperialism"  to  the  last  drop 
of  Chinese,  Korean.  Indian,  and  Philippine 
blood.  Yet  the  Koreans  are  not  our  ene- 
mies, nor  are  the  Chinese:  they  are  our 
brothers 

American  boys  would  not  strike  the  sister 
of  a  boy  they  were  fighting  if  he  held  his 
sister  before  him.  That  is  what  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing:  holding  other  imtluns  lie- 
fore  them,  like  women,  to  protect  them-selves. 
Russia  never  wins  a  battle — nor  docs  it  ever 
lose  a  battle.  The  Koreans  lose  battles,  or 
the  Chinese,  but  never  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. That  Is  why  Russia  will  never  be 
defeated  until  It  is  defeated  from  within. 
The  Voice  of  America  could  accomplish  this 
It  its  directors  really  believed  that  most 
people  think  seriously  about  God. 


ECA— Old  and  New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or    CO.NNECnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr  BE2^rrON.    Mr.  President.  In  keep- 
ing vMlh  the  ordiT  entered  into  in  the 


United  States  Senate  on  Septe.nber  23 
I  seek  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  25,  1950.  headed 
"ECA— Old  and  new,"  about  two  of  my 
old  friends  and  old  associates  in  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  surely  two  of  the  finest  public  serv- 
ants Washington  has  seen.  One  of  the 
finest  thin;;s  about  them  is  their  attitude 
toward  each  other,  and  their  attitude,  as 
Republicans  and  yet  as  loyal  subordi- 
nates, toward  the  President.  This  edi- 
torial is  as  deservins;  as  any  of  the  doz- 
ens I  have  seen  occasioned  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman's  resignation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ECA — Old  and  Nrw 

The  change  in  the  headship  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  will  not 
alter  its  direction.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  and 
William  C  Foster  have  been  David  and  Jona- 
than in  running  the  ECA,  with,  of  recent 
months.  Mr.  Hoflman  the  expositor  and  Mr. 
Foster  the  administrator  of  that  great  and 
ramified  agency. 

At  the  start  Mr.  Hoflman  had  to  create  an 
organization.  This  he  did  with  signal  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  fund  of  ability  In  this 
country  for  assignments  of  this  sort,  but  It 
must  be  inspired  before  it  can  be  enlisted. 
Mr.  Hoffman  happens  to  have  the  gift  of  In- 
spiration, as  his  career  before  he  started  EXI^A 
had  testified.  As  a  progressive  Industrialist, 
he  threw  his  abundant  energies  into  the  sot- 
tint;  up  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, which  has  served  to  take  the 
Bourbonl^m  out  of  American  Industry.  He 
has  enlightened  ideas  on  the  duty  that 
industry  owes  to  the  comhaunlty  and  a 
sense  of  cooperation  with  Government.  As 
an  employer  he  i-w  his  workers  in  terms  of 
coworkers,  and  Is  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  personal  Interest  and  paternalism. 
Withal  he  has  a  warming  nature  which 
breathes  confidence  and  then  enthusiasm 
Into  his  associates  and  his  audiences.  No 
wonder  he  organized  a  team  of  like-minded 
and   hard-working  officials   in  ECA. 

TTie  same  qualities  account  for  his  success 
In  dealing  with  Congress.  Few  men  have 
his  facility  for  dissuading  or  persuading  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  seems  like  an  art  as 
he  exercises  it.  but  Mr.  Hoffman  is  artless, 
and  he  comes  by  his  disarming  trait  quite 
naturally.  His  convictions  are  part  of  the 
explanation.  But  the  power  of  his  appeal 
comes  from  the  respect  he  shows  for  the 
legl.slatlve  branch  of  Government  and  the 
obligation  he  feels  toward  stewardship. 

And  what  an  excellent  mlssloner  he  has 
been  abroad.  The  farther  east  you  go,  the 
more  the  picture  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
American  capitalist  is  conjured  up.  But 
when  Mr.  Hoffman  appeared  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  they  saw  no  forked  horns,  but 
a  man  of  faith,  with  a  deep  sensitiveness  to 
the  fears  and  hungers  of  the  worlds  sub- 
merged, and  with  a  passionate  belief  that 
the  free-enterprise  system  can  distribute  as 
well  as  produce.  He  must  have  offset  a  good 
deal  of  Muscovite  propaganda  of  the  exploiter 
grown  fat  on  surplus  value  by  the  disproof 
furnished  by  his  person  as  well  as  by  his 
mission. 

Mr.  Foster  has  long  had  the  reputation 
as  the  best  administrator  In  Washington.  He 
has  taken  over  ECA  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
graming is  being  dovetailed  with  the  post- 
Korean  need  for  rearmament.  In  the  new 
context  of  defense  policy  the  Integration  of 
Europe  over  which  both  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Poster  have  labored  of  recent  months  now  has 
a  military  impetus.  Mr.  Foster,  like  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, is  a  Republican.  But  both  of  them  have 
shown  a  single-minded  loyalty  to  their  work 
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V  hlch  must  have  been  a  frre.it  satisfaction  to 
the  President.  With  the  respoct  thst  he  has 
r.'so  gained  from  Congress  and  the  ECA  staff, 
Hr.  Foster  Is  assured  of  a  fivine  start  In  the 
titular  Improvement  of  his  ass.gnmect. 


StlteOMrt  by  Prof.  TTioirai  I.  Eir:r$on, 
President  or  tbe  National  Lawyers  Guild 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MO.VT-NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  t:^^TED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  21  (legi^latir^e  day 
of  Friday.  ScptevA^  22  \  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hnve  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recckd  a  statement 
issued  by  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson, 
president  of  the  NationaJ  Lawyers  Guild, 
in  answer  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
House  Un-American  Committee  attack- 
ing the  National  LauT^rs  Guild. 

There  bein2  no  objection.  thG  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Guuj)  Answxks  Un-Amebicaw  Co:^MrTTEE 
Attactc 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  president  of  the 
National  Law^-ers  Guild,  issued  the  following 
statement  in  an.swer  to  the  report  cl  the  Un- 
American  Committee:  ^ 

"The  report  of  the  Un-American  Commit- 
tee on  the  National  Lawyers  CuUd  Is  another 
typical  demonstration  of  the  fantastic  stand- 
ards, methods,  and  distort'.orw  which  have 
earned  that  committee  the  disrespect  of  most 
tho\ifi'htful  Americans.  The  committee's  ap- 
parent purpose  In  this  report,  however,  is 
more  far-reaching  than  the  usual  one 

"Having  contributed  greatly  to  creatine  a 
hysteria  In  our  country,  under  cover  of  which 
more  and  more  dissident  individuals  and 
groups  face  proaecutlon  directly  or  indirectly 
for  their  views,  the  ccnmlttee  now  seeks 
through  this  reoort  to  mtlmids"e  or  elimi- 
nate tuc  only  lawyers  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  defend  those  at  the  whipping  post. 
In  Ehort,  the  committee  is  striking  at  the 
constitutional  right  of  one  accused  to  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choice,  and  at  the  duty  of  every 
lawyer  under  the  code  of  ethics  net  to  reject 
a  clients  cause  out  of  fear. 

"We  arr  confident,  however,  that  guild 
memljcrs  will  not  be  Intimidated.  Th»*v  and 
the  guild  will  continue  to  tulhil  to  the  best 
of  the;r  ability  the  special  responsibility  of 
the  bar.  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  referred 
in  his  Altgeld  llemori&l  address,  to  help  make 
cur  civil  liberties  a  vital  force  In  Ameri- 
can life. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  because 
the  gul'id  Is  affiliated  to  an  interuatlnrial  bar 
association,  the  views  of  which  the  members 
of  the  committee  disapprove,  it  siiould  be 
required  to  register  as  a  foreign  agent.  The 
ccmm'.ttee  dots  not  rcrer  to  a  slnc^e  iiiStance 
in  which  the  guild  has  acted  as  am  a^^ent  of 
the  international  association.  The  lact  is 
that  the  guild  is  bound  by  no  decision  or 
policy  of  &ny  other  orgauiaauon,  and  It  has 
never  represented  or  acted  as  an  a^ent  for 
anyone  but  Its  own  membership.  The  guild 
Is  no  more  an  a^ent  of  tl'.e  international  as- 
sociation with  which  It  Is  affiliated  th.in  the 
American  B?r  Association  Is  an  acent  of  the 
Inter-Amorican  Bar  Astociailon.  or  the  Amer- 
ican  A&iiate   of  International   Rotary,   the 


World  Council  of  Churches,  or  the  Catholic 
Church.  Fortunately,  under  our  law,  the 
opinion  of  the  Un-American  Committee  re- 
tnrdir.  •  the  international  asscxriauon  does 
not  convert  an  sfSUalion  into  an  eeency. 

"The  committee's  conclusion  that  the 
guild  Is  a  subversive  organizat  on  'whatever 
that  means)  and  sh';u!d  be  lifted  as  such 
bv  the  Attorney  General,  is  based  essentially 
,11  two  points-  (1)  That  the  guild  and  its 
rr.embers  have  defended  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Communists  or  alleged  Commu- 
nists, resisting  the  current  hysterical  witch 
hunt  and  the  lei^iatlon  and  InvestleratlonB 
which  it  fosters;  and  (2)  that  certain  of  Its 
p>Oilicies  are  son-i.-v.  hat  similar  to  certain  pol- 
icies of  the  Communist  Party. 

"The  aims  oi  the  pul'.d  as  stated  in  its 
constitution  include  the  following:  "To  pro- 
i  ^t  and  foster  our  dem  ;cratic  institutions 
and  the  civil  riehts  and  liberties  ci  all  the 
:  x>ple."  We  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
aim.  and  we  shall  cortlnue  to  do  so  We 
tellevp  that  lib.?rty  is  indivisible,  tha*  when 
ftny  croup  may  he  deprived  rf  its  constltu- 
•-onal  rights,  the  lil>erty  of  us  all  is  im- 
j^erlled. 

"It  happens  that  the  Communis' s  are  the 
Ecapej?o^l  now.  The  main  direction  oi  the 
present  renresslve  drive,  as  aft.er  the  First 
World  War.  is  against  them.  It  Is  only  for 
tills  reason  that  crave  constitutional  cues- 
tions  have  so  often  been  raised  in  ca'^.s  :n- 
V  living  actual  or  aUeized  Communtnts  We 
l.ave  presented  our  views  en  these  questions 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  never  representing 
any  accused  p>erson  in  anv  ca-^e  We  hold 
that  to  be  the  highest  responsiblhtv  nf  the 
bar.  We  shall  not  shrink  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  reE;X5nslbil;ty.  h;  wever  un- 
popular the  individuals  who  happen  to  be 
involved.  If  thpt  Is  subversive  in  Air.erica 
today  It  is  a  shameful  reflection  upon  the 
state  of  liberty  in  our  land. 

"The  guild's  views  on  public  questions  are, 
and  aiwaya  have  been,  tho^e  of  independent, 
liberr.l  lawyers.  It  has  considered  and  acted 
upon  such  questions  strictly  according  to  its 
view  of  the  merits.  It  has  taken  positions  in 
dlrec'  conflict  wltli  thc«e  of  the  Commursist 
Party,  just  as  with  tho?^  of  tbe  Renubllcan, 
DemcKratic.  and  other  parties.  This  was 
exemplified  most  recently  by  the  statement 
a:lopted  by  our  national  executive  board  on 
.September  9  on  the  Korean  and  related 
j.roblsms.  The  board  s?id.  in  part.  T.'e  su|>- 
port  the  actions  of  liie  United  Nsti  ins  in  op- 
posing the  aggression  of  N-orth  Korea  against 
South  Korea.  We  hope  that  this  action  will 
strengthen  the  authority  and  prestiee  of  the 
United  Nations  and  prove  a  deterrent  to  fu- 
ture aggression." 

"The  guild  is  a  rorpolltlcal  bar  associa- 
tion which  supports  the  policies  or  pe.'-son- 
alities  of  no  pa.-ty.  It  has  not  been,  and  will 
not  be  deterred  from  the  free  exercise  of  Its 
Judgment,  democratically  determined,  by  the 
similarity  between  these  views  in  any  given 
case,  and  tiie  vie-As  of  a:;y  {xjlitical  party. 

"It  happens  that  the  views  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  coincide  In  many  Instances 
with  the  views  ;f  most  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  many  church  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. This  Is  true  especially  of  the  prea  of 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  in  which  the  pulld 
has  been  most  active.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  in  common  with  the  gxnld  and 
the  Communist  Party  have  protected  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  the  Un-American 
Committee.  Many  trade  unions  and  church 
crganizations  have  opposed  universal  mili- 
tary training  In  common  with  the  guild  and 
the  Communist  Party.  Nonintervention  In 
and  recognition  of  China  has  been  urged  by 
many  groups.  Including  the  Governments  al 
India  and  Great  Britain.  Our  opposition  to' 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  the 
Franco  government  is  shared  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority Of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 


Undoubtedly  the  vast  majority  at  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  approve  our  call  to  the 
•United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  (to) 
compose  their  differences  in  the  tn-iefest  pos- 
sible tim^e  and  I^y  the  ground  work  for  the 
composing  of  differences  among  other  na- 
tions.' Many  other  llltistrations  could  be 
cited. 

•'To  Infer  control  or  undue  influence  from 
similarity  of  some  views  Is  patently  an  ab- 
.^ardlty.  Most  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  United 
NtiTions  vote  'sith  the  United  States  on  al- 
most every  questicm  Yet.  the  Un-American 
Committee  woiild  be  tL»e  last  to  sugget:  that 
the  United  States  controls  or  exercises  an 
undJe  Influence  ever  these  other  govern- 
ments. What  Is  lmp>ortar.t  Is  that  the  com- 
mittee has  referred  to  no  policy  or  act  of  the 
guild  which  is  not  wholly  consistent  with 
the  guild's  vigorous  support  for  cur  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  of  every  effort  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace  devoutly  desired 
by  all  Americans. 

"Seme  assertions  of  the  comiuittee  deserve 
specific  comment. 

"It  is  said  that  "almost  without  exception. 
Its  leading  inerrbcrs  •  •  •  seek  to  bring 
the  courts  and  its  procedures  into  disrepute." 
This  ccnclusicn  is  supported  only  by  ref- 
erence to  the  conduct  of  seven  guild  mem- 
bers in  two  cases.  The  guild  has  85  members 
on  Its  national  board  and  many  more  on  its 
local  chapter  boird^;.  I:  has  thousands  of 
members  handling  tens  of  thousands  cf  cases. 
Yet.  the  committee  jumps  easily  to  its  con- 
clusion. Moreover,  while  six  of  the  lawyers 
mentioned  were  fctind  by  the  trial  judee  to 
ha%'e  had  such  a  purpose  ai  the  ccmmittee 
mentions  In  their  cor.duct  of  a  single  trial, 
this  finding  was  held  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  to  he^e  been  made  without 
the  hearing  and  opportunity  for  defense  re- 
quired ty  iz'T. 

"The  guild  is  attacked  for  its  aitlclsm  of 
the  methods  and  practices  of  the  FBI  The 
position  cf  the  guild  is  supported  by  the 
most  extensive  fp.ctua!  documentation  of  its 
crlticlEms  and  request  for  an  investigation. 
None  of  this  documentation  has  ever  been 
challenged  by  ar.yone. 

"Ths  committee  refers  to  19  gt:ild  mem- 
bers who  represented  witnesses  called  ty  the 
Un-Americj.n  Committee.  Because  these 
witnesses  declined  to  answer  certain  q^ies- 
ticns  asserting  that  their  answers  mijht  in- 
crintinate  them,  the  committee  concludes 
that  counsel,  who  advised  the  witnesses  of 
the'.r  crnstlttitlcnal  right  to  refttse  such  an- 
swers, did  so  ur.d^r  direct  Ives  fr-m  the  Cfm- 
munlst  Party.  This  conclusion  is  net  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  a  single  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance except  that  some  witnesses  were 
more  re.ady  to  answer  incrimlnattng  ques- 
tioas  before  consulting  counsel  than  after 
No  doubt  this  would  be  true  of  all  wltnesset 
rnd  all  cctir^sel.  Moreover  It  is  absurd  to 
charge  the  guild  with  the  conduct  of  a  few 
of  Its  members. 

"Finally,  the  committee  asserts  that  "the 
dominant  forces  In  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  have  been  composed  of  known  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  "  In  suppsrt 
of  this  three  guild  members  are  referred 
to.  as  to  whom  testimony  was  given  before 
the  committee  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  pnor  to  the  time  the 
guild  was  organised.  None  of  these  three 
were  ever  active  leaders  of  the  guild.  Some 
eight  others  are  referred  to  as  having  been 
alJiliated  at  some  time  with  organizations 
disapproved  of  by  the  Un-American  Commit- 
tee. The  dominant  forces  in  the  guild  have 
always  been  the  delegates  to  our  annual  con- 
ventions, chosen  by  the  memliershlp.  They 
are  the  final  determiners  of  policy.  "The 
committee's  statement  is  wholly  unfounded. 

■•The  committee,  as  Is  so  often  the  case. 
issued  its  report  without  notice  to  tbe  guild 
or  any  hearing." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or    NfW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saitirday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment on  my  record  in  Conpress: 

SlCnOK    I.    fCMMABT    OF    tECORO    PMOS    TO 
JANUAKT  1»49 

The  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 4.  1948.  In  a  page  2  article  said  "the  orly 
*ntl-Jlm  Crow  bill  before  the  Congress  was 
Introduced  bv  Representative  Aoaic  Clatton 
Povrzix.  Jt  ,  Democrat,  of  New  York.  In  the 
last  session  ■■  This  was  stated  In  connection 
with  the  Truman  ClvU  Rights  Report. 

Before  President  Truman  took  ofll-e, 
Pownx  had  authored  or  co-authored  all  the 
legislation  which  later  became  the  Trum  in 
civU-rlghu  pro-am.  Including  the  foUowlag 
bUls: 

Anti-poll-tax.  FEI»C.  antllynchlng. 

Abolition  oi  Jim  Crow  in  Interstate  trars- 
poriation. 

Abolition  of  segregation  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Civil  rights  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Franchise  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Powiu.  also  wrote,  introduced  and  steered 
through  to  enactment  the  only  clrll  rights 
law  since  Reconstruction  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  Senate  (United  States  Statutes. 
79th  Cong..  2d  sess..  No.  60.  Pt.  I,  Public  L.%w 
396)  It  guarantees  "equitable  distrlbutlcn' 
of  funds  for  school  lunch  program. 

Powtix  wa3  the  only  Congressman  to  fight 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  for  the  Inclusion  of 
Negroes  In  the  permanent  Air  Corps  bill  a.nd 
for  the  Inclusion  of  Negro  women  in  the 
permanent  nursing  corp>s  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  In  the  WAC  permanent  corps. 

Powzixs  parliamentary  maneuver  was  able 
to  keep  the  House  of  Representatives  frdra 
passing  the  southern  regional  Jim  Crow  col- 
lege bill.  Also,  he  started  and  led  the  fl^ht 
lasting  a  solid  week,  to  wipe  out  segregattjn 
In  the  Armed  Forces  (80th  Cong.). 

By  a  last  minute  speech  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Powill 
convinced  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
▼ote  several  million  dollars  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  only  Congressman  to  lead  the  flglit. 
and  take  the  issue  to  the  White  House  so  that 
black  citizens  of  Panama  would  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  whites  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  (He  was  sent  as  a  committee 
of  one  to  Panama  to  Investigate  these  con- 
ditions ) 

The  only  Negro  Congressman  to  urge  ttjit 
tiM  MlarlM  of  poet  ofBce  employees  and  all 
FMeral  workers  be  increased  and  to  raise 
this  Issue  at  the  committee  hearing. 

He  chaired  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
successful  strike  of  Washington.  D.  C.  caj'e- 
terla  workers  against  GSI,  thtis  bettering 
the  living  conditions  of  10.000  Negro  workers. 

Pownx  maintains  full  time  offices  In  New 
York  and  In  Washington,  handling  over 
5.000  cases  a  year  through  which  Jobs  have 
been  obtained,  pensions  secured  and  in- 
creased, veterans  assisted,  and  over  120.(00 
In  cash  refunded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

StmoN    II.    tIGHTT-raST    CONCKESa 

The  following  quotes  are  from  an  article  In 
the  Pituburgh  Courier  of  August  3.  1949.  eu- 
ti'lecl  ■  N<?grues  In  the  Hail*  of  Cotigreia" 
written  by  Lcm  Gravee.  Jr.; 


"Once  in  Congress.  Powtu.  became  the 
articulate  Congressman-at-large  for  United 
States  Negroes  In  general  and  the  vocal  ad- 
vocate of  all  downtrodden  people.     •     •     • 

"PowDJ.  has,  m  the  course  of  his  congres- 
sional career,  authored  the  usual  list  of  civil 
rights  bills  and  has  been  a  far  more  vigorous 
Epckesraan  of  the  civil  rights  cause  than 
h.Tve  other  Negro  Congressmen.  He  has  also 
been  Interested  In  labor  and  is  second  man 
on  the  Democratic  totem  pole  In  the  House 
Labor  Committee.  He  gets  on  the  Rrcoao 
often  with  strong  speeches  and  Is  easily  the 
best  showman  of  the  Negro  congressional  lot. 

"But  almost  obscured  behind  the  glamotu" 
Is  some  solid  achievement.  Powkll  shep- 
herded his  Naval  Academy  nominee,  Wesley 
Brown,  through  4  years  and  saw  him  become 
the  first  Negro  In  hl.'^tory  to  graduate  from 
that  service  school.  He  won  the  first  Negro 
sponsored  legislative  victory  when  his  anti- 
discrimination amendment  to  the  national 
school  lunch  act  was  adopted.  He  headed 
a  labor  subcommittee  which  favorably  re- 
ported an  FEPC  bill  In  the  present  Congress 
and  fought  vainly  to  have  the  House  pass 
this  bill.  He  fought  against  West  Indian  re- 
strictions. He  helped  master-mind  the  deal 
which  result.ed  in  recommittal  of  the  Wood 
labor  bill  after  the  administration  failed 
to  repeal  Taft-Hartley.  He  saved  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  In  1948  when  Us  charter 
was  about  to  expire.  And  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  cleverly  maneuvered  a  protective  amend- 
ment Into  the  long  range  housing  bill  during 
floor  debate  In  the  House  only  to  see  his 
amendment  sabotaged  In  the  all-powerful 
conference  committee. 

"Powell's  hard-hitting  attacks  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  cover  a  wide  range  of  Negro- 
interest  subjects  and  practically  every  State 
In  the  Union.  The  fact  that  he  Is  the  race's 
Congressman,  at  Large  Is  the  source  of  votes 
in  New  York  where  the  political  interests  of 
the  ghetto  melting   pot  are  so  diverse." 

SECTION  ni.  NEWSPAPEa  QUOTATIONS 

A.  Miscellaneous  statements 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial:  "Con- 
gressman Powells  (FEPC»  hearing  Is  at  the 
very  least  doing  a  good  Job  of  education. 
The  statement  of  the  facts  now  arouses  pub- 
lic opinion.  •  •  •  We  hope  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  light '  (May  19,  1949). 

Roy      Wilklns.      administrative      secretary. 
NAACP;    "Representative  Powell  conducted 
a    brilliant   campaign   in   behalf  of   his   bill 
(FEPC I  against  overwhelming  odds."    (Asso-. 
elated  Negro  Press.  March  3.  1950  ) 

Earl  Brown.  New  York  City  councilman: 
"Congressman  Powell  performed  an  efficient 
Job  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee.  He  conducted  his 
hearings  with  efficiency  and  dignity.  He 
engineered  a  recommendation  to  the  entire 
House  Labor  Committee  to  approve  a  Fed- 
eral law  that  would  abolish  discrimination 
In  employment."  (Amsterdam  News,  June 
11,  1949.) 

Val  Washington,  assistant  to  the  chairman 
of  Republican  National  Committee:  "Casti- 
gates the  weak  civil  rights  record  of  the 
Democrats,  pointing  out  that  many  key  com- 
mittees are  chaired  by  mlnorlty-baltlng  Con- 
gressmen.     He  does  pause  to  praise  such   as 

ADAM  Pownx."  (Chicago  Defender,  June  11, 
1949  ) 

A.  M.  Wendell  Malllet:  "Congressman 
Powell  is  doing  a  splendid  Job.  He  should 
have  the  full  support  of  a  united  Democratic 
people  '     (Amsterdam  News,  June  11.  1949. > 

MaJorle  McKenzle;  'Although  this  waa 
Powell's  first  chairmanship  he  displayed  a 
capability  that  won  praise  even  from  his 
political  enemies."  (Pittsburgh  Courier, 
July  2.  1949  ) 

Charlie  Cherokee:  "Aoam  Powell  held  the 
floor  for  a  half  hour  as  he  took  active  part 
in  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law."  (Chicago  Defender.  May  7, 
19*9.) 


Pittsburgh  Courier:  "Congressman  Powell 
did  a  fine  Job  In  attempting  to  guide  his  bill 
to  a  vote,  in  the  longest  and  most  turbulent 
session  of  the  House  in  years."  (Washington 
Bureau.) 

"Congressman  Powell  has  cotirageously 
conducted  himself  as  an  eloquent  exponent 
of  Justice  and  equality  before  the  Nation"! 
law  making  body."  (Some  Great  Men.  April 
14.  1949  ) 

"Congressman  Powell  covered  himself 
with  glory  at  the  close  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
battle  last  week.  He  sat  at  the  leadership 
table  during  the  entire  action  and  was  one 
of  the  key  quarterbacks  of  the  game  against 
Hartley." 

B.  Record  of  service 

Segregation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  3.  1949: 
"The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drive  a  civll- 
rlghts  wedge  Into  Washington's  long-stand- 
ing segregation  policies  was  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Powell.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
when  he  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  March  15.  1949: 
"The  defeated  amendment  of  Representative 
PowrLL  which  attempted  to  right  the  griev- 
ous wrongs  of  discrimination  by  segregation 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  deserves 
editorial  comment." 

W.ishlngton  Post:  "Dixiecrats  In  the  House 
this  week  teamed  up  with  northern  Repub- 
licans to  defeat  Representative  Powell's 
amendment  to  ban  segregation  Ir  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  by  a  vote  of  106  to   54." 

Anti-West  Indian  Discrimina  :lon 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Marc:i  1.  1MB: 
(See  whole  .story  of  fight  to  take  ovt  of  Judd 
bill  clause  which  would  have  baried  immi- 
gration of  West  Indians  to  the  United  States. 
Beginning  March  1,  and  continuing  to  last 
days  of  Congress.  Powell  successfully  in- 
sisted upon  elimination  of  this  clause. ) 

New  York  Age.  April  2.  1949:  "New  York 
Age  and  Powell  upset  migration  curb." 

Amsterdam  News  May  28,  1949:  "Congress- 
man Powell  fought  desperately  ajialnst  the 
Judd  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
committee." 

Kansas  City  Plalndealcr,  June  3.  1949: 
"Congressman  Powell  led  the  speikers'  list 
of  the  denunciation  of  the  duplicity  of  lead- 
ers In  Government." 

Pltteburgh  Courier.  July  30.  1950  "Powell 
leads  fight  against  quota  system." 

Federal  Aid  to  Education 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  MarOi  9.  1949: 
"The  House  Labor  Committee  vo  ed  today 
to  bar  any  racial  discrimination  In  Federal 
aid  to  schools.  In  making  the  cliange  the 
committee  voted  19  to  5  for  an  ariendment 
by  Powell,  of  New  York." 

Interracial   Theater  In   Washington.  D.  C. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  April  13.  1949: 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  adminlstratio  i  to  leaae 
the  old  Belasco  Theater  near  t  le  White 
House  to  the  American  National  Tl  eater  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Povell." 

Minimum  Wage 
(See  story  In  all  papers.     Powteli   appoint- 
ed House  conferee  to  meet  with  Senate;  re- 
sult:  National  minimtun-wage  upped  to  75 
cents.) 

Aid  for  Panama  Worker* 

Chicago  Defender,  April  23.  194t:  "A  bill 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  clvil-iervlce  re- 
tirement to  the  Panama  Canal  ^mployeet 
was  Introduced  last  Monday  by  R(  presenta- 
tlve  Powell." 

Discrimination  in  Housin(: 
Washington  Post.  June  9,  1949:  "'Tie  House 
approved  199  to  41  an  amendmeni  by  Pow- 
ell, giving  first  priority  for  occt  pancy  of 
houses  to  persons  removed  from  their  home 
by  slum  clearance." 
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Pittsburgh  Courier,  July  9.  1949:  "A  major 
victory  for  Negro  slum  dwellers  was  won  In 
the  House  last  week  when  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Powell  passed  199  to  41.  It 
may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant legislative  contributions  Powell  will 
make  in  his  entire  career." 

A  nt  ice  mm  an  Ism 
New  York  Age.  April  30.  1949:  "In  r  nposlng 
P:iul  Robeson's  Etatemei.t  that  American  Ne- 
poef;  would  not  fight  acaln.st  Rusfui.  Powell 
eald.  "In  the  hour  of  crisis  we  will  be  loyal 
to  our  N:itlon  In  th«'  event  of  Wiir  e'  any 
time,  against  anyone,  we  will  do  our  part."  " 

First  Negro  Ann;ipo!is  Graduate 
Washington  Poet.  March  21,  1949:  Mid- 
shipman Brown  appointed  1945  by  Repre- 
sentative PowEu.,  tirki  CI  his  race  to  he  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Thomas  Brandon,  June  1950,  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point." 

PEPC  Leader 

New  York  Post.  March  "  .'  1949:  "The  whole 
field  of  discrimination  In  labor  will  be  ex- 
plored at  a  public  herrine  by  a  new  House 
Labor  Committee  on  FKPC  under  Repre- 
senutive  Powdl.  Poweil  has  Ijeen  figh:- 
lag  for  the  naming  of  such  a  comrart**  for 
3   nrtontl'.s  " 

Herald  Tribuno.  May  11.  194B  "Pojvell 
opens  House  hearing  on  FEPC  bli;— first 
Ne^ro  evrr  U  preside  over  the  drafting  of 
clTll-rlifhts  leel*latlon  hi  Congress  •  •  • 
nnoothly  ar.d  quickly  he  cut  off  the  only 
Itore-up  when  one  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats began  a  diatribe  arainst  the  bill   ' 

W.4Shir.eton  Ptist.  May  18.  1949  Powell. 
Chairman  of  PEPC  Co:nmlttee.  denounced 
America  s  railroad  unions  &.«  'scab  No.  1 
against  democracy"  because  they  are  brother- 
hoods for  whites  only  " 

Amsterdam  News.  May  21.  1949:  •'Powell. 
chairman  of  the  House  SuboommlTtee  on 
Labv  r  ar.d  Education  under  threat  of  sub- 
pena  summoned  the  presidents  of  the  top 
rallroi.d  brotherhoods  before  him  for  hear- 
ing." 

Fights  Segregation  in  Government  Cafeie-'la 
Chicago  Defender,  Charlie  Cherokee: 
"NAACP  Labor  Secretary  Clarence  Mitchell 
With  the  aid  of  the  Negro  press  and  Adam 
Powti-L  succeeded  In  hnaliy  endlne  segrega- 
tion in  Governmect  Printing  Of&ce  cale- 
teria." 

Fights  Segregation  In  Nation's  Capital 
Washington  Post.  May  24.  1950:  "On  a 
standing  vote  of  50-19  the  House  defea'>^d 
the  Powell  amendment  to  attach  an  auti- 
segregatlon  rider  to  the  District,  appropria- 
tion bill." 

Fights  Segregation  In  the  Armed  Fcrcea 

Wa&hiugton  Poet.  May  2a.  1960:  "The 
House  voted  down  107-23  an  amendment  by 
Representative  Powell  to  end  all  racial  seg- 
regation In  the  Armed  Forces." 


Time  To  Face  Rea'ities — A<)<iress  by  tfce 
CkairBiaa,  W.  Arihur  Simpsoa,  at  tbe 
Rep'dbrrcan  Shite  CcnTCntion,  Moat- 
peiier,  Vt.,  September  29,  19S0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VFEMONT 

IN  THE  HOU£E  OF  REPRIIoENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.   PLUMLEY.    Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
includm^  ao  an  exteusion  of  remarks  the 


speech  made  by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
W.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Slate  convenLion.  at  Montpelier 
September  29.  1950: 

I  am  honored  by  selection  to  preside  over 
this  convention.  I  am  not  here  to  entertain 
you  I  am  colng  to  make  a  few  remarks 
which  I  hope  you  will  find  tiertinent  to  this 
occasion . 

This  is  a  time  to  face  realities  ar.d  to  face 
them  without  soft  concealment  Thotisanci* 
of  American  bojh.  ill-prepared  and  ill- 
equipped,  have  died  or  .suffered  inievous 
wounds  on  a  far-flung  battle  front.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  area*  ct  combat  depend  on 
the  whims  erf  our  enemies  It  canrot  be  de- 
nied that  this  m:iy  simply  be  a  rehe.-rsal  :or 
the  bie  parade.  We  had  been  Itilled  mto  a 
senae  of  lalse  security  by  little  men  who  had 
crawled  intc  position  of  great  responfibiltty. 
T.^  historian  will  find  In  thc«e  ihines 
happenltiE!  In  the  world  t'  day  a  f; miliar 
pattern  to  what  has  heretofc^-e  h:\ppenea  but 
the  implications  and  impact  ot  this  conflict 
are  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  clvilteation. 
This  U  not  just  another  war  Wf  are  con- 
froEied  by  world  revi  lution  swept  by  fcrces 
of  terrible  portent  because  t.^ey  will  deter- 
mine whether  force  or  reason  shall  rule  the 
w  .'■Id  The  sword  of  Damocles  haner^  over 
this  Naticm     Th;s  is  not  an  overstatement 

Liberty  is  fighting  for  Its  life.  We  B-Ust 
arm  for  a  generat.on.  b<  th  to  protect  cur- 
selves  ar.d  to  police  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  these  prim  facts 
Such  a  course,  .ind  we  have  no  alternative. 
will  be  hard  and  expensive.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  ereai  standing  Army,  a  two-ocean 
Navy,  a  great  Air  Ptwre.  will  tremendously 
change  the  whole  social  ar.d  economic  fabric 
of  the  Nation.  It  wUl  eventually  lower  our 
standard  of  living  Liberty  cannot  be  saved 
m  its  Su:iday  clothes. 

During  a  time  of  national  peril  the  Gov- 
emnieni  hts  beer,  unwilliog  to  strengthen 
its  credit  <  r  husband  its  resources.  Infla. 
uon  IS  not  a  threat.  It  is  a  reality.  Not 
one  single  Individiial  can  consider  himself 
immune  from  its  consequences.  The  destruc- 
tion o:  the  material  values  ouilt  up  through 
many  generatious  of  planr.mg.  toil,  saaifice. 
and  thrift  is  a  ttmble  thing.  Lenlr..  the 
tather  ol  ccmmuiusm.  deciaj-ed  thai  the  bes-t 
way  lo  destroy  capitalism  was  to  uecxiuch 
the  currency. 

We  mtist  put  iron  into  our  democracy. 
Democracy  creating  its  own  world  was  hard 
and  grim  and  poor.  Democracy  in  years  of 
national  peril  has  been  rich  and  soft  aud 
quarrelsome  Gcverr.ment  ha?  be^r.  actu- 
ated by  seliish  political  mctives.  It  failed 
tragically  to  make  peace.  1;  failed  disixiii.ly 
to  prepare  for  war.  These  things  are  true. 
At  a  time  to  ccme.  at  a  place  not  foretold, 
the  life  of  liberty  will  be  w:;n  or  lost  In  an 
hour  ol  battle  and  what  happens  there  will 
have  been  delerniined  beforehand,  by  work 
done  In  the  arsenal.  Ln  the  aiupyard,  in  the 
airplane  factory,  on  the  tank  assembly  line,  a 
few  man-h-.urs  iricre  or  less.  G:)d  grant  that 
the  hour  will  not  have  been  struck  too  late. 
The  time  is  Ion?  overdtie  for  us  to  seri- 
ously consider  what  road  we  are  pursuing  In 
this  country.  There  are  only  two  definite 
reads.  One  road  Is  rocky  but  leads  upward 
t:  ward  ttie  summit  of  permanent  stability. 
It  Is  the  read  of  economy,  oi  balanced  budg- 
ets, of  constitutional  government,  and  of 
ct>mmon  sense  It  is  a  road  which  does  not 
appeal  to  unthinklr.!»  people,  nor  to  those 
wh  )  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  can 
get  8o.^^ethlng  for  nL/ihing,  tut  it  is  the  only 
road  that  we  can  ever  take  to  achieve  any 
•emblance  of  normal  and  perntancui  recov- 
ery In  this  country. 

The  other  read  Ls  the  wcUpaved  read  that 
leads  ever  downward.  It  Is  the  road  of  ex- 
travacance.  of  loose  fiscal  policies,  of  bu- 
reaucmcy.  of  crackpot  sche-nes.  and  Idess. 
and  at  the  end  of  this  roa  i  is  the  mailed 
fidt  and  the  iron  heel  of  a  cictator. 


The  siren  song  of  socialism  with  lt«  fiu- 
tastic  promires  of  less  work  and  more  pay, 
guaranteed  security,  and  ether  %-lst.ts  of 
Utopia  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  sung 
per:oc;icaIIy  since  the  estatlishment  of  civil- 
ization. It  has  brotight  about  the  downfall 
of  nations  v.-iser,  mare  prosperous,  and  longer 
enduring  than  c-jts. 

Government  has  a  profcond  Infiuence  on 
the  character  of  its  pi*ople.  The  only  prog- 
ress which  is  really  effective  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  bctmty  of  nature.  It  depends 
on  the  character  and  energy  of  man.  Tae 
building  of  a  great  nation  Is  essentially  the 
triumph  of  character.  Cur  founding  lathen 
laid  great  stres.<;  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  guarantee  it. 

There  is  an  increaiingly  prevalent  idea 
thro-aghout  the  Nation  that  the  individual 
should  look  to  government  for  his  security 
rather  than  to  earn  it  through  viork  and  in- 
dustJY.  Man  wants  government  to  guaran- 
tee him  security  against  all  the  hazards  and 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Higher  wages,  increased  comforts  and 
I'^ixury,  wh:ch  are  sclely  the  protiuct  of  Ire* 
enterprise  and  of  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation  possess  more  than  peoples  oi  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  present  or  past, 
arouse  hunger  for  more  wages  with  stUl 
greater  comfort  and  additional  leisure  ume. 
Political  power  and  favoritism  have  given 
more  of  these  comforts  aad  Icis'ore  to  some 
groups  than  to  others.  This  is  no  time  for 
higher  prices,  higher  wages,  greater  profita, 
shorter  hours,  laxger  pensions,  and  rigid 
prices  for  agriculture.  They  are  destroying 
tl.e  moral  basis  of  society  They  are  in- 
crearing  the  cost  of  living  and  contributing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  American  dollar. 
They  are  dominant  factors  in  the  rise  in  the 
cc5t  of  government  and  the  burden  of 
taxation. 

A  political  pjwer  which  perpetuates  Itself 
by  setting  class  against  class,  by  buying  our 
votes  with  our  own  money  and  by  special 
favors  to  minority  groups.  Is  creating  a 
Praiikenstein  which  will  ultimateiy  destroy 
the  Nation.  Power  corrupts  even  the  best 
Intentloned  men.  Big  governinent  Is  vastly 
mere  dar.gerciis  than  t;g  business.  The 
tendency  is  to  ofier  more  and  mere  benefits 
and  services  for  lengthejied  periods,  at  less 
and  less  (visible)  cost  to  the  recipient.  Once 
a  nation  becomes  entanrled  In  the  meshes  of 
the  welfare  state,  the  party  which  can 
promise  more  welfare  to  more  people  has  a 
-head  start  ir.  every  election.  James  F, 
BjTnes  has  said :  "Let  government  go  un- 
checked and  your  children  will  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  folly  of  their  fathers" 

This  Nation  was  not  built  on  the  blue  skim 
milk  of  family  and  community  unconcern. 
The  persons  who  built  this  country  were  Im- 
pelled by  strong  ide4is.  luli  ul  familj  and 
community  rerponslbnity.  TTiey  were  will- 
ing to  work  and  save  to  that  end  H.  d  they 
been  filled  wr^h  the  watered-out  phiicsoph;e« 
too  often  e.xpressed  tody  by  cur  s^-ciillstic 
planners,  the  last  wliii?  man  wouid  have 
long  since  been  chared  do^n  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Alleghenles.  Ln  fact  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  would  have  ever  croeeed  the  ocean 
In  tl^e  first  place. 

Our  societv  and  economy  is  rotJthly  di- 
vided into  two  groups  one  the  prjducing- 
Incentive  group,  the  otiier  the  nonprxltictiva 
group.  Tc>cl-y  more  and  mort  btirdcn  is  lali- 
Ing  on  the  producing  group  to  suppcn  and 
pay  for  the  nonproducin?  erotrp.  Progres- 
siTelp  per.aluring  pn  Jucers  for  tb»  nonpro- 
duc€r«  is  not  only  headlne  for  trcub!e.  it 
is  headine:  for  universal  impoverish  men  t. 
Our  Bixiety  must  strain  every  effort  to  find 
a  reverse  proccbs  to  stop  the  leveling  off 
and  dissipr^Uan  of  personal  soxd  iLuiivutu'cil 
energy  and  Initiative. 

Tills  country  is  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose of  selfishness  and  self-nghteonsness. 
Every  group  wants  special  consider  tion. 
They     pool     their    resources     and     p..it.cJ 
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•trfngth  to  nf^le  more  out  of  Congress. 
The  big  moguls  heading  up  the  specl&l  groups 
enhance  their  reputation,  measure  tlielr 
strength  and  Increase  their  powers  by  the 
eocc«sslons.  privileges,  favors,  and  benefits 
they  arc  able  to  obtain  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public  of  which  they  are  also  an 
Integral  part.  No  one  Is  willing  to  sacrl- 
flct.  we  cannot  even  l>e  lnconvenlen4red. 
Everyone  Is  tarred  by  the  same  brush.  So 
we  go  merrily  down  the  road  to  Inflation, 
repudiation,  and  bankruptcy 

No  government  will  work  in  a  land  vhert 
everyone  tries  to  work  the  government. 
When  you  take  away  the  incentive  to  pro- 
duce ar.d  the  penalty  for  loaflug.  you  are 
on  the  slippery  road  to  ruin.  We  can  take 
out  of  our  economic  system  only  what  we 
put  Into  It.  Government  can  wave  no  magic 
wands.  Issue  no  decrees,  make  no  laws  which 
will  provide  things  for  a  people  who  do  not 
produce 

The  only  riches  which  enable  us  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  clothe,  shelter,  and  educate 
oiiTselves  and  our  families,  to  provide  .1  meas- 
ure of  security  In  old  age  and  to  enable  us 
to  aid  the  less  fortunate  arc  the  riches  that 
are  created  through  the  skills  of  men  in 
Industry  and  business  or  grown  through  the 
efforts  of  men  on  farms.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
how  to  plow  when  everyone  wants  to  be  a 
harvester. 

The  hope  of  mankind  In  relief  from  all 
forms  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man  rests 
In  the  republican  form  of  government.  A 
hundred  generations  of  struggle  and  siicrl- 
flce  stands  back  of  the  experiment  entrusted 
to  the  American  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  concluded  an  address 
which  Is  a  model  for  brevity,  clarity,  and 
high  resolve  with  these  words;  "That  this 
Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of  the  pe<jple. 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth  " 

Freedom  Is  not  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. It  Is  the  obligation  of  each  genera- 
tion to  Insure  that  It  be  perpetually 
renewed  and  strengthened  This  Is  our  obli- 
gation, yours  and  mine.  God  helping  U£.,  we 
can  do  no  less. 


Crusade  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   IHE  UNITED  STAINES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr  President,  as  ime 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Crusade  for  Pree- 
dom.  I  ask  leave,  under  the  order  en- 
tered into  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  St'ptembt'r  23.  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Hart- 
ford I  Conn  »  Courant  which  grew  out 
of  an  excellent  speech  by  Gen.  Lucius 

Clay  at  the  openini;  of  the  Freedom  Cru- 
sade in  Hartford  on  September  26  And 
may  I  emphasize  in  particular  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  the  editorial  that  "Ideas 
alone  can  now  win  victories  that  en- 
dure,*' with  a  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  remotely  given  adequite 
consideration  to  this  neglected  area  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  \:>e  printed  in  the 
Reccro.  as  follows: 


CicsADi  roR  Freedom 

If  anybody  has  flrst-hand  Information  of 
the  conflict  between  the  Big  Lie  and  the 
Big  Truth,  It  must  be  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 
He  was  military  governor  in  Germany  in 
the  days  of  the  Berlin  airlift.  In  fact  for 
years  General  Clay  had  to  contend  with  the 
Big  Lie  In  almost  every  phase  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  General  Clay  was  in  Hart- 
ford last  night  to  open  the  IcKal  Freedom 
Crusade.  Tliat  fact  alone  lifts  this  cause 
above  the  level  of  Just  another  drive.  Gen- 
eral Clay  knows  well  tcxiay's-bltter  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Crusade  for  Freedom,  in  General 
Clay's  own  words,  "is  a  program  designed 
to  enlist  the  help  of  millions  of  Americans 
in  this  Job  of  stepping  up  our  world  propa- 
ganda campaign."  Such  a  campaign,  financed 
privately,  is  already  under  way.  Refugees 
from  Iron-curtain  countries  are  already 
broadcasting  to  their  compatriots  in  th^ 
Soviet  sphere.  An  8-foot.  10-ton  Freedom 
Bell  is  now  being  cast  in  England.  It  will 
be  Installed  in  the  western  part  of  Berlin. 
The  Ijell.  a  bronze  one.  bears  five  figures  rep- 
resenting the  five  races  of  mankind  passing 
the  torch  of  freedom.  It  will  be  rung,  says 
General  Clay,  "In  the  hope  that  every  time 
It  rln>^s  It  will  signify  that  freedom  still 
lives  behind  the  Iron  curtain." 

Its  installation  In  Berlin  Is  to  t>e  attended 
by  representatives  of  aU  free  nations,  and 
Its  ringing  Is  to  be  broadcast  throughout  the 
world.  Its  pealing  is  expected  to  be  taken 
up  In  every  community  throughout  the  free 
countries  with  the  ringing  of  local  church, 
school,  and  other  community  bells 

Do  not  underestimate  either  the  power  of 
a  symbol  or  the  effectiveness  of  truth  spoken 
by  simple  people.  The  "V  fur  victory"  became 
a  symbol  that  long  haunted  the  Nazis.  And 
the  letters  of  American  citizens  to  their  rela- 
tives In  Italy  were  potent  factors  In  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  communism  In  that  country. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And 
even  In  those  countries  where  bread  Is  a 
luxury,  the  hunger  for  freedom  still  exists. 
If  this  Crusade  for  Freedom,  Joined  In  by 
all  the  American  people,  can  establish  the 
Big  Truth  of  lll)erty  and  Justice  In  the  minds 
of  these  captive  Europeans,  then  we  shan 
have  won  the  only  kind  of  victory  that  is 
real.  There  are  no  longer  spoils  of  war  from 
battles  won.  Ideas  alone  can  now  win  vic- 
tories  that   endure. 


Commanistt  and  Socialists  in  Vermont — 
We  Shall  Have  a  Houtecleaning  To  Rid 
Ourselves  of  These  Termites,  and  To 
Get  Rid  of  the  Parasites  Who  Would 
Live  Off  the  Body  Politic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

l;F    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJ5ENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  as  an  extension  of  remarks  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  speech  I  delivered 
September  29  bt^fore  the  convention  of 
nominate  members  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Vermonters.  ap- 
preciative as  I  am  of  the  generous  courtesy 
extended  me  and  the  high  privilege  which 
is  involved  In  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to 
address  you.  let  me  put  you  on  notice  iliat 


this  is  not— God  willing,  and  you  all  recep- 
tively minded— my  valedictory.  In  fact,  and 
you  should  know  it,  I  have  in  preparation  a 
speech  for  delivery  on  the  floor  In  Congress, 
eventually  to  be  distributed  to  all  of  you,  in 
which  I  shall  undertake  to  cover  many  of  the 
things  I  have  undertaken  to  accon:  plish  dur- 
ing my  service  In  Congress  as  youi  sole  Rep- 
resentative, thanks  for  your  suflerance.  the 
whUe  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
confidence  manifest,  imraeasurat)!  ?. 

Today,  I  desire  briefly  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  matters  that  deserve  and  must 
have  the  Immediate  attention  o'  all  loyal 
Americans,  of  whatsoever  and  of  all  partisan 
political  beliefs  there  may  be,  to  v  hich  nuit- 
ters  the  Republican  Party  of  crnstructlon 
must  pay  particular  heed  beca  ise  of  Its 
responsibility  if  It  would  preservi;,  as  Is  Its 
destiny  and  as  of  tradition,  our  freedom, 
which  is  the  most  precious  Rentage  of 
America. 

CALX  FOR  LZAOEBSHIP 

Never  was  the  call  for  leadership  so  loud 
or  so  compelling  Always  hereto  ore  in  the 
emergency  the  Republican  Partj  has  been 
called  upon  to  save  the  Nation  and  has 
saved  it.     80  shall  It  be.     8haU  've  do  less? 

The  call  today  is  louder  acd  more  wide- 
spread than  ever  before.  In  all  humility 
but  with  the  confidence  born  jf  what  it 
has  done,  the  Republican  Party  should  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  distinguished 
leadership  out  of  which  only  ca!i  come  the 
restoration  and  the  preservation  )f  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  the  people  »  ho  are  the 
Government  and  the  life  of  such  a  demcxracy 
as  we  have  lived  and  as  we  understand  It. 

Need  I  say.  my  fellow  Vermc  nters,  free 
government  is  the  target  of  attack  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world  while  he"e  at  home 
and  even  in  Vermont  are  those  who  would 
barter  freedom  for  security.  Ve  can — we 
must — have  Ijoth.  That  is  one  burden  of 
responsibility  which  has  to  l>€  i.ssumed  by 
the  Republican  Party 

As  a  party  we  must  protect  ojr  form  of 
government  against  those  who  first  would 
destroy  It  by  force,  from  outside  or  Inside, 
and  secondly  against  those  whcse  purpose 
It  is  to  make  It  the  primary  function  of 
Government  to  guarantee  support  and  social 
security  for  everybody.  Instead  of  affording 
everyone  an  equal  opportunity  a  id  a  maxi- 
mum freedom  consistent  with  the  same 
freedom  for  all  others.  Both  groipe  and  all 
other  groups  similarly  minded  a-e  political 
termites  which,  unless  eradicat«d  or  con- 
trolled, will  topple  the  temple  cf  freedom. 
Justice,  and  equality  for  all.  wl  Ich  Is  de- 
mocracy defined,  and  as  our  founders  estab- 
lished It.  To  prevent  such  a  tragedy  Is  the 
burden  to  be  borne  by  the  Republican  Party. 
It  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  To  be 
called  upon  to  save  IDemocracy  Is  a  challenge. 

NO    St/RRINDtR    OT    rREEDOM    FOR    5  0CIAUSM 

The  promLses  of  those  who  tMd  us  we 
must  relinquish  some  freedom  In  return  for 
security  have  proven  false  again  ind  again. 
There  Is  no  surrender  of  freedom  to  be  toler- 
ated, against  any  necessity  othen?l»e. 

Heedless  of  this  plain  lesson  of  history 
millions  of  Americans  have  forgotten  that 
freedom  and  security  are  Insepari.ble.  They 
have  listened  to  the  siren  promlsei  of  all  the 

little  political  groups  seeking  power,  paying 
llp-servlce  to  freedom,  to  those  ^/ho  would 
have  something  for  nothing  at  tlie  expense 
of  those  of  us  bound  to  pay.  ad/ocatlnR  a 
series  of  measures  which  only  l;i  the  end 
are  sure  to  liquidate  freedom. 

All  these  minority  groups  for  welfare,  for 
those  who  pay  nothing  for  It,  stem  from  that 
same  phUoeophy  under  which  and  by  reason 
of  which  Australia  and  New  Ze.iland  and 
England  find  themselves,  as  we  find  our- 
selves, where  we  are  today. 

I  say  to  you  that  history  and  -ecent  ex- 
perience of  other  governments  sut«tantlate« 
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my  statement  that  any  system  of  government 
which  offers  the  same  rewards  to  the  man 
who  loafs  on  the  street  corner  as  to  the  maa 
who  works  dally,  will  kill  the  greatest  force 
that  has  made  this  United  Slates  of  America 
the  country  the  whole  world  envies,  so  let 
It  be. 

All  these  scmethlng-for-nothlng  programs 
are  socialism,  pure,  simple,  and  undefiled. 
whether  recognized  as  such  or  not.  There- 
fore I  am  opposed  to  their  continuation. 
Buch  philosophy  does  not  fit  the  America  we 
know,  which  we  seek  to  protect  against  their 
efforts  to  socialize  and  destroy  this  country 
Of  ours. 

America  was  built  and  has  grown  on  the 
proprjfiitl.^n  that  what  the  people  should  have 
Is  what  they  can  get  for  themselves,  plus 
such  aid  from  others  as  their  needs  may  de- 
mand from  childhood  to  old  age.  To  perpet- 
uate that  policy  Is  a  burden  and  responsl- 
bliity  which  rests  upon  the  Republican 
Party,  as  apalnst  the  giving  all  to  the  do- 
nothings,  which  Is  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  and  the  welfare  state. 

NO   NFW   ENGLAND  TVA's 

I  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you, 
that  work  is  the  genius  of  all  accomplish- 
ment. V/e  need  no  more  planned  economies, 
governmental,  no  more  rubber  dollars,  no 
more  socialistic  gratuities,  no  more  tax-ex- 
empt TV.\'s.  and  no  more  subsidies.  Who 
pays  for  them?  Figure  that  out.  You  do  In 
the  last  analysis.  Why  should  you?  Why 
should  SfxrlallHrn  set  up  a  group  of  peop'.e  in 
this  United  States  exempt  from  taxes  which 
you  and  I  pay  in  order  to  support  it? 

BrAR    CALVIN    COOLIOCE 

Think  that  over.  It  reduces  itself  to  a  sit- 
uation which  confronts  the  next  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Vermont,  if 
I  am  correctly  advised.  "Why."  said  Calvin 
Coolidge.  "the  America  which  Washington 
founded  does  not  mean  we  shall  have  every- 
thing done  for  us.  but  that  we  shall  have 
every  opportunity  to  do  everything  for  our- 
selves." "Sovereignty,"  said  he,  "it  is  our  be- 
lief is  vested  in  the  individual,  and  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  right  of  the  individual." 
I  may  be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  th^t 
has  beea  my  doctrine  ever  sines  I  went  to 
Congress  and  my  votes  are  consistent  with  it 
and  I  have  made  many  enemies  because  of  it 
and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

And  to  the  farmers  he  said,  and  when  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
written  thia  man  Calvin  Coolidge  will  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  protective  defenders  and 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  the  United 
States  ever  had.  "No  complicated  schemes 
of  relief.  i.o  plan  for  Government  fixing  of 
prices,  no  resort  to  the  Public  Treasury  will 
be  of  any  permanent  value  In  establishing 
agriculture." 

This  man  Coolidge  spoke,  when  he  did  talk, 
always  whereof  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  He  was  for  economy  and  more  of  It, 
and  for  freedom  and  free  enterprise  against 
socialism,  fascism,  and  communism.  So  I 
say.  a3  a  Coolidge  Republican,  that  it  is  true 
that  the  crcatest  hoax  of  this  century  is  the 
theory  that  socialism,  straight  or  modified, 
is  the  alternative  which  will  save  us  from 
communism.  In  my  opinion,  socialism  is  lika 
the  Mother  Hubbard  which  would-l>e  Com- 
munists put  on  to  cover  that  which  they 
would  undertake  to  hide.  In  7  cases  out  of 
10,  Lf  you  take  off  the  Socialist  nightgown 
you  would  find  a  Communist  exposed. 

May  I  say  In  the  words  of  another:  A  lot 
of  time  ha.-.  t>ecn  lost,  but  thank  God  we  are 
at  la£t  awakening.  It  is  late,  but  I  believe 
not  yet  t<x)  late.  IX  the  Republican  Party 
will  mobilize  fully  and  organire  effectively 
the  moral,  the  material,  and  the  military 
resources  of  ourselves  and  of  all  free  peoples 
under  Imaginative,  courageous,  and  Inspir- 
ing leadership,  tlien  the  tide  of  tyranny  that 


threatens  everything  we  cotint  precious  can 
be  turned  back.  Only  thu>  can  we  secure 
once  more  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

COUiSrCWSt  nOTLTRATION 

Some  4  years  ago  I  was  criticized  because  T 
said  that  Vermont  had  bet  n  Infiltrated  by 
Communists.  That  crlticisri  would  not  hold 
as  of  today  for  nobody  doubts  the  truth  of 
my  statement.  Nobody  doubts  that  Ver- 
mont was  deliberately  selec:ed  by  the  Com- 
munists as  a  nest  for  experimentation.  No- 
body doubts  that  Vermont  was  selected  and 
that  Vermonters  were  chosen  as  a  bunch  of 
guinea  pics  on  which  to  experiment.  No- 
body doubts  what  they  planned  to  do  and 
did  do  In  our  midst.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  they  so  did  do.  I  had  reas  jn  to  knew 
I  was  talJiinz  the  truth  wr.en  I  sp.id  what 
I  did  and  I  make  no  retrc'-tions.  The  evi- 
dences of  the  CommunlEts  are  today  to  be 
found  in  more  places  than  you  would  think 
possible  in  our  colleges  ani  schools.  I  say 
this  without  h\-stcria,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  I  insist  that  as  f.  matter  of  self- 
protection  the  State  of  Vermont  should 
undertake  to  segregate  those  who  are  known 
to  be  registered  Communists  or  affiliated 
or  associated  Communists  cr  fellow  travelers, 
or  sympathetic  with  any  of  the  above- 
named  groups,  who  are  cor.nected  with  any 
of  our  schools  or  c alleges,  or  are  even  in  our 
legislature.  We  should  get  rid  of  them  and 
we  will  finally  as  we  world  of  any  other 
Itch  or  aggravation  on  the  body  politic  of 
the  State  of  Vermont.  Th?y  have  no  place 
in  good  old  Vermont,  and  the  sooner  they 
get  out  and  rid  us  of  the  embarrassment  of 
their  presence,  or  we  kick  tliem  cut,  the  t>et- 
ter.  Neither  Communists  nor  hysteria  can 
make  much  headway  in  tiis  State  of  curs, 
among  our  people  of  such  fiber  and  such 
faith,  who  are  guided  by  the  stars  and  not 
by  the  lights  of  each  passing  ship,  if  and 
when  they  know  the  truth,  for  the  truth 
shall  be  told  and  it  shall  make  us  free. 

OCTR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLTCtS 

I  realize  that  I  will  be  criticized  by  socialis- 
tic sjrmpathizers.  Communist  stooges.  ap>- 
peasers,  and  others  for  referring  to  these  mat- 
ters today,  but  I  am  convmced  that  seme 
light  should  be  let  into  some  of  the  dark 
places  here  lu  Vermont.  Who  knows  what 
textbooks  are  being  used  in  our  schools? 
Who  knows  what  type  cf  jjolltical  economy 
and  civics  is  being  taught  in  our  Junior  col- 
leges and  our  universities?  Nobody  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  Repre8«?ntative  MnLLiR, 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  investigation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  tell  you, 
because  he  could  eet  no  Information  from 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education  or 
from  the  commissioner  of  education  relative 
to  the  above  matters.  He  had  heard  that 
some  alleged  commuDistically  Inclined  text- 
books were  In  U5e  in  Vermont.  I  told  him, 
as  shown  by  a  free  press  survey,  they  had 
been  so  used,  but  I  doubted  that  they  were 
being  so  used  now.  The  correspondence  he 
had  with  Vermont  State  officials  is  very  in- 
teresting reading,  to  sey  ths  least,  and  oxir 
lailure  to  know  what  is  being  taught  our 
Children  reflects  no  credit  en  us. 

WHAT  IS  COHMTTNISM? 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  as  did  Ber- 
nard Baruch: 

"Commiuiisin  In  America  is  not  a  political 
philoeopby.  It  is  not  a  political  organiza- 
tion. It  is  not  an  expression  of  free  thought. 
In  America.  It  Is  a  crlminai  conspiracy,  in- 
spired and  ruled  by  the  Kremlin.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  not  a  matter  of  red-baiting,  or  red 
herrings.    It  Is  a  question  of  survival.  •    •     • 

"You  will  find  among  \u  those  who  talk — 
who  prate — of  academic  freedom.  Including, 
they  say.  absolute  freedom  to  think  and  to 
teach.  That  is  a  dangerous  romanticism, 
qvilte  opposed  to  the  naked  reality. 


"In  the  discussion  of  academic  freedom,  I 
beg  you  to  remember  that  those  who  accept 
the  Communist  doctrine  must  accept  the 
Communist  discipline.  They  may  not  devi- 
ate from  the  line.  •  •  •  there  Is  no 
academic  freedom  for  those  who  are  com- 
peUed  to  take  orders  from  non-American 
sources,  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  very 
existence.     •      •     • 

"We  must  continue  our  search  for  treason. 
That  doesn't  mean  seeing  a  Communist  un- 
der every  bed,  but  it  does  mean  the  rooting 
out  of  organized  propaganda,  especially  la 
the  schools,  collegers,  ajid  the  Government. 
But  always  the  process  must  be  orderly,  ethi- 
cal, and  free  from  demagoguery. ' 

TKC    SOCIALISTIC    THXXAT 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  cover  of  all  the 
excitement  involved  with  rtspect  to  the  Com- 
munists, it  is  creeping  socialism  which  Is 
crawling  subversivelv.  doing  the  work  of 
the  termite  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  Government,  State  and  National,  which 
should  give  us  great  concern. 

It  has  t>een  well  said  that  the  time  is  here 
for  all  those  who  believe  in  America  and 
who  want  alx>ve  all  to  save  her  to  stand  up 
and  make  their  voices  heard  above  the 
clamor  of  the  minorities  who  are  destroying 

MS. 

The  capitalist  system  can  operate  at  its 
fullest  efficiency  only  when  there  is  a  fiiU 
and  free  flow  of  savings  into  investment — 
the  creation  of  new  capital  machinery  or  the 
expansion  of  old.  Whatever  encourages  that 
stimulates  the  system.  Whatever  hampe..tf 
or  checks  that,  slows  it  down  and  ultimately 
destroys  it. 

Since  1933  the  administrations  in  power 
have  waged  relentless  war  upon  this  system. 
In  the  first  years  Ignca-antly  but  In  Its  final 
phases  with  a  definite  design  to  cripple  and 
destroy  it.  This  must  come  to  an  end.  What 
this  Nation  needs  above  all  Is  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  willing  to  create  Jobs.  A  Job  is 
an  opportunity  to  work  at  a  task  producing 
useful  wealth  or  useful  services.  Every  man 
who  starts  a  little  shop  to  provide  work  for 
himself  benefits  the  system.  If  he  prorldee 
work  for  himself  and  one  other,  he  doubles 
his  useful  contribution  to  the  syrtem's  en- 
ergy. If  he  can  make  enough  profit  to  save 
and  expand  his  business  to  employ  10  and 
then  100  and  then  1,000,  he  Is  the  meet  use- 
ful type  of  citizen  we  have. 

Yet  he  has  been  pilloried  as  our  greatest 
criminal  and  the  CJovemment  has  taken 
every  conceivable  measure  to  prevent  him 
from  accumtilatlng  those  savings  which  alone 
make  expansion  possible.  It  has  held  him  up 
to  public  scorn  and  hatred.  It  baa  taxed 
away  his  savings  and  it  has  so  choked  the 
streams  through  which  savings  flow  Into  in- 
vestment that  our  system  is  now  wilting 
away  before  our  very  eyes.  It  is  a  fact  that 
today,  despite  the  addition  of  20,000,000  to 
our  population,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  private  enterprise  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  goods  and  services  for  the 
people  directly  Is  actually  smaller  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  The  rest  owe  their  Jobs  to 
Government  directly  or  to  the  procuction  of 
war  materials  or  other  products  lor  the 
Government. 

STOP  SOCULIST8 
Therefore  our  course  must  l)e  to  stop  plan- 
ning for  socialism  and  begin  planning  to  en- 
courage and  revive  free  private  enterprise. 
There  ore  many  defects  to  be  cured — old  Im- 
perfections and  far  more  destructive  new 
ones.  Our  system  is  in  an  appalling  mesa 
now,  what  with  the  debt,  the  confiscatory 
taxes  which  draw  the  blood  from  its  very 
veins.  Government  intrusions,  and  the 
threats  of  ultimate  extinction  that  are  tak- 
ing ever  more  terrifying  shape.  The  task 
will  call  for  patriotism  and  courage.  But  it 
must  not  be  delayed  another  day. 
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It  U  my  beller  that  we  are  rushing  hetd- 
long  down  the  road  to  collectivism  or  so- 
cialism much  In  the  manner  of  Great  Brit- 
ain •  •  •  The  free-enterprise  system  li 
being  dealt  saTage  blows — and  ir  the  trend 
Is  loo  Ion?  conUnued.  will  be  destroved— by 
(1)  excessive  Fedtna  fljendlng:  (2)  excessive 
taxation;  (3i  eaceastve  Government  regula- 
tion; (4)  excessive  Government  competition 
With  private  business. 

The  American  people  will  never  knowingly 
»nd  voluntarily  give  up  their  liberties,  but 
the  entire  trend  of  Government  during  the 
pMt  15  or  more  years  has  been  gradually 
and  definitely  toward  a  highly  regimented 
■tate  with  personal  liberty  subordinated  to 
bureaucratic  control.  Planned  economy  has 
been  the  fashion,  and  planned  economy.  In 
lU  Ultimate  (orm.  Is  collectivism. 

rSZSZOCKTIAL   rttOPOSALS   SOCIAUSTIC 

The  Presidential  proposal*  thU  year  fn- 
clu<!ed  these: 

Authority  to  control  prices,  wages,  and 
employment  practices;  commodity  control 
allocations;  extended  authority  over  con- 
sumer credit  and  bank  reserve  requirements; 
extended  federalized  power  development 
tJirough  public  works:  expanded  federalized 
UMurance;  socialization  of  agriculture  (which 
tlBB«4  out  to  be  the  Brannan  plan);  fed- 
eralized urban  redevelopment,  housing,  and 
farm  hotislng:  federally  aided  education  and 
■ocisllxed  medicine,  the  latter  being  the  most 
costly  and  far-reaching  Federal  program  yet 
proposed.  Adoption  of  a  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  recommended  by  the 
President,  would  empower  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enier  every  private  bvi.slness  and 
s;iv  who  should  be  hired  or  promoted. 

Such  proposals,  If  adopted,  would  expand 
nearly  100  different  pro^frams  already  spread- 
ing out  like  tentacles  from  among  the  60 
principal  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
Which  extend  Federal  administration  through 
financial  aids,  grants,  subsidies,  and  benefits, 
payrolls,  pensions.  pajTnents.  and  virtually 
every  other  form  of  Government  advance 
and  contribution.  It  is  my  firm  belief — and 
this  Is  buttressed  by  history— that  the  people 
cannot  surrender  such  vast  power  without 
eventually  sacrificing  l>aslc  individual  free- 
doms. 

If  It  la  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people  to  say  we  are  on  the  road 
to  socialism,  as  the  President  "cracked"  at  the 
Jefferson  Day  dinner,  then  the  insult  Is  added 
to  the  injury  already  done  our  Intellect  by 
Truman  proposals  and  propaganda. 

We  have  been  moving  steadily  down  this 
prlmroae  path  of  socialism  for  some  time, 
but  we  shall  be  Irrevocably  committed  to 
socialism — from  which  there  is  no  retreat 
once  it  Is  entrenched — If  Congress  adopts 
but  three  more  of  the  President's  projects. 

A    BUST    OHOTTP    OT    SOCIALISTS    n»    VXaMOMT 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say.  Vermont  has  a 
very  busy  group  devoting  its  time  and  at- 
^  tentlon  to  the  furtherance  of  socialistic  pro- 
grams and  schemes  under  cover  subverslvely, 
and  active,  seemingly,  for  the  betterment  of 
all  those  who,  may  I  say,  are  willing  to  take 
eomethlng  for  nothing.  I  mean  to  be  under- 
stood to  eay  that  these  leaders,  so-called, 
undertaking  to  convince  Vermonters  that 
what  they  can  get  for  nothing  Is  wliat  they 
should  have,  have  convinced  a  great  many 
people  that  If  by  any  method  they  may 
relieve  themselves  from  a  payment  of  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  by  joining  any  associa- 
tion of  whatever  name,  it  is  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  the  benefits  which  they  derive.  This 
Is  a  theory  which  la  uneconutnlc.  unpatri- 
otic, and  un-American. 

ON     CVARO 

And  now.  I  ray  to  you.  as  1  have  said 
before,  and  I  leave  It  with  you  to  ponder 
and  to  consider,  and  as  a  tMuls  upon  which 
jrou,  as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  o."  \ermcnt,  wl.l  act  In  days  to 
cume    w*  bhou.d  dedicate  our  every  strength 


against  the  gripping  curse  of  communistic 
larcentsts.  guard  our  liberty,  while  we  make 
stire  we  ttirn  back  those  lustful  men  who 
would  undertake  to  persuade  us  to  cloee  our 
eves  while  they  rob  us  of  the  things  for 
which  our  fathers  fought  In  order  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  keep  our  children 
free. 

••This  is  an  hour  to  keep     •     •      • 
This  Is  an  hour  to  guard,  letting  no  past 

Or  future  moment  make  the  present  small. 
Nothing  except  eternity  can  last. 

And  we  must  trust  today  to  live  at  all." 


Comntent  on  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence Held  in  Dtiblin,  Ireland,  September 
8-11,  1230 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURR/J 

Ot'    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  2950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
uhich  I  just  received  from  Mr.  P.  J. 
Parker,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  tollin?:  about 
the  recent  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence held  in  the  city  of  Dublin  from 
September  8  tnrough  11,  1950. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  successful  businessman 
■with  Ion?  experience  in  the  United 
States- and  Canada.  He  was  at  one  time 
the  eieneral  manager  of  the  famous  Hud- 
son Bay  Stores,  of  Canada. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  following 
the  aforesaid  letter  a  series  of  editorials 
and  special  articles  from  Irish  news- 
papers relating  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dublin.  Eire,  September  25,  1950. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Senator  and  Mrs.  Pepper.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Cooley.  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Pcage.  with  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re.^entatives. 

Knowing  that  Senator  Pri»PER  is  a  very 
old  and  trusted  friend  of  yours  I  arranged 
a  little  luncheon  for  him  and  for  Mrs.  Pep- 
per. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuoley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poage, 
and  a  few  other  friends.  I  endeavored  to 
make  their  visit  to  Dublin  as  enjoyable  and 
memorable  as  possible. 

I  am  sure  you  viiU  be  very  plea.sed  to  hear 
that  all  of  the  members  attendfng  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Conference  publicly 
Stated  that  the  Irish  meeting  surpa-ssed  in 
organization,  efflclency,  and  hospitality  their 
greatest  anticipation.  The  conference  on 
the  whole  was  a  great  success.  The  otit- 
standlng  flgtire  was  Senator  PEPPni.  His 
address  at  a  press  conference  at  Lelnster 
House  re  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  unity  which 
they  all  declared  was  a  masterpiece.  In  fact. 
It  waj  by  far  the  highlight  of  the  conference. 

To  my  mind.  Senator  Pm»p«  Is  a  states- 
man of  high  cnllbcr  and  well  worthy  of  high 
ofllce.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
outstanding  succesii  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference. 

Now.  Senator,  I  want  to  offer  to  you  and 
Senator  Pcppki  a  suggestion  that  I  t>elleve 
worthy  of  great  consideration.  It  is  na  fol- 
lows:   I   candidly    t>elieve    that    II    you   and 


Senator  Prppia  could  convince  President 
Truman  that  the  elimination  of  the  border 
would  help  to  a  very  great  extent  to  straight- 
en out  and  fortify  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
also  help  to  further  world  peace  before  a 
third  and  last  world  war  engulfs  and  destroys 
the  present  world.  It  seems  to  me  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  President  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  see  the  light 
In  the  Interest  of  the  human  family  the 
world  over.  I.  In  my  very  humble  capacity, 
am  unable  to  understand  England.  Nt^w, 
With  the  backing  of  the  United  States  she 
bas  an  opportunity  of  redeemlj.g  herself  to 
some  extent  from  the  great  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  pajt  against  helpless  nations 
the  world  ever.  I  believe  It  Is  within  your 
own  and  Senator  Feppir's  power  to  start 
this  creat  crusade,  and  If  accomplished,  the 
names  cf  Scriator  Mcrrat  and  Senator 
CLAtTDc  Pepper  will  live  forever  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  all  nations 
the  world  over. 

America  today  stands  at  the  very  zenith 
of  Its  power  and  greatness  and  may  God 
grant  that  the  men  now  leading  America  will 
not  have  It  said  by  future  generatlotis  that 
she  failed  In  her  effort  to  obtain  a  world 
peace. 

If  the  great  minds  of  America  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  first  great  world  Moral  Cru- 
sader she  cannot  fall. 

I  often  think  of  the  body  of  scientists 
sant  to  St.  Helena  In  order  to  discover  where 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  lay.  To 
most  thinking  people  the  Brltlrh  Govern- 
ment should  have  sent  Its  scientists  when  he 
was  living  and  not  trouble  sending  them  50 
years  after  he  was  in  the  clay  and  If  It  had 
not  been  for  an  Irishman,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  who  beat  him  at  Waterloo,  we 
might  have  had  the  United  States  of  Europe 
which  America  Is  hoping  to  obtain  today. 
The  sclenti5t  from  India  professing  no  par- 
ticular denomination  other  than  faith  in  his 
God  made  a  very  brief  statement  which  Is 
as  follows: 

"What  care  we  for  the  rise  or  fall  of  Kings 

or  Emperors 
For  In  that  cofBn  there  lies  the  greatest  of 

them  ail. 
He  fought  a  hundred  glorious  battles  and 

half  the  earth  was  his 
Yet  he  must  cross  those  yonder  stars  to  know 

what  greatness  Is." 

So  mtist  we  all.  Senator;  when  the  final  day 
comes,  kings,  queens,  warriors,  and  dicta- 
tors Fhall  all  be  Judged  in  accordance  with 
the  light  which  God  gave  them  while  on 
this  earth. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  perusal  various 
articles  and  editorials  from  Irish  newspapers 
concerning  the  Interparliamentary  C'^u- 
ference. 

In  the  event  President  Truman  and  his 
associates  can  In  a  friendly  way  solve  the 
problem  of  partition  It  will  be  the  meaiu  I 
think  of  helping  to  keep  democracy  alive 
for  all  time  to  come.  With  America.  Great 
Brltittn.  and  the  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  Including  Prance,  Italy, 
Spain.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Denmark 
united,  they  can.  I  think,  prevent  world  war 
Ul. 

In  conclusion  may  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  presuming  to  offer  suggestions  to  your 
good  self  and  Senator  Pippir  regarding  politi- 
cal problems  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
world.  I  can  only  say  from  my  heart  if  we 
had  a  completely  united  Europe  It  may  be 
the  means  of  preventing  a  third  world  war. 

with  sincere  gcxxl  wishes  for  yours  and 
Senator  Pxprat's  good  health,  and  happiness, 
and  may  God  spare  both  of  you  to  help  to 
accomplish  the  great  peace  which  the  entire 
world  desires  regardless  of  creed  or  uatiuu- 
allty. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Patst  PjUOCHk 
(P.  J  Parker). 
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(Prom  the   Irish   Press,   Dublin.  Ireland,   of 
September   22.   IBM) 

Wht    8nt    Covrtrms? 

Nothing  has  annoyed  the  six-county  lead- 
ers and  Unionist  Press  so  much  as  the  pro- 
posal for  a  plebiscite  made  by  Senator  Cxacce 
Prfptr,  of  Florida.  Senator  Pepper  Is  a  very 
distinguished  American  and  an  experienced 
man  of  affairs.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  he  understands  that  partition  In 
Ireland  Is  as  fundamental  a  wrong  as  par- 
tition in  Korea,  which,  as  a  recent  United 
Nations  report  on  that  c  untry  says,  was  the 
origin  of  the  war  new  costing  so  many 
lives.  Senator  PrrPES  Is  also  a  Democrat 
without  inverted  commas,  that  Is  one  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  the  will  of 
the  people.  To  such  a  man  it  came  quite 
naturally  to  suggest  that  the  status  of  Ireland 
should  be  determined  by  a  simple  vote  of  its 
people.  Then.  If  the  national  majority  did 
not  want  unity,  there  was  an  end  to  It:  If 
It  did  want  unity  then  this  disturbing  prob- 
lem would  l)e  settled   for  eood 

But  the  one  thing  the  British  In  Ireland, 
and  those  whose  policy  they  direct,  will  not 
have  at  any  cost  is  an  ascertainment  of  the 
win  of  the  Irish  people  Their  reason  is  no 
secret.  The  decision  would  go  against  them. 
Consequently  the  Unionist  Press  Is  very  sharp 
toward  Senator  Pepper,  even  offensive. 
American  a:d  is  one  thing,  they  tell  him. 
but  American  advice,  no!  One  of  the  Union- 
ist papers  having  lectured  him  on  his  bad 
manners  adds 

■"It  does  not  need  the  prompting  of  a 
foreign  country,  however  friendly,  to  show 
the  Government  at  either  Westminster  or 
Stormont  where  Its  duty  lies." 

The  reaction  Is  so  sharp  l>ecause  Senator 
Pepper  s  proposal  threatens  the  democratic 
facade  behind  which  the  six-county  govern- 
ment has  entrenched  liself  The  area  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  chosen 
by  Britain  solely  to  provide  a  majority 
against  unity.  That  majority  Is  pointed  to 
as  if  it  meant  something,  whereas  it  is  sim- 
ply the  fuimimeni  of  a  British  trick.  At  fi.it 
It  deceived  decent  democrats  but  now  they 
are  coming  to  understand  why  elections 
always  go  the  same  way  In  this  British 
enclave  and  they  are  proposing  a  real  elec- 
tion. The  bitter  auger  the  proposal  meets 
Is  simply  because  a  real  election  would  £p>oU 
everything. 

Senator  Pepper  being  merely  a  "foreitiner" 
(thotigh  a  very  useful  foreigner  Iwth  In  war 
and  peace)  may  not  see  why.  If  the  national 
unit  is  to  be  broken  up.  there  should  not 
be  a  fotir-county  election  as  well  as  a  six- 
ccunty  one.  II  Derr^. .  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and 
Fermanagh  were  to  vote  as  a  bloc  they 
would  extrlcaf  themselves  from  their  pres- 
ent frustration  and  leave  only  two  counties 
to  maintain  Belfast  and  to  fill  Stormont,  and 
even  these  two  counties  would  not  be  homo- 
geneous by  a  lone  chalk. 

The  kernel  of  the  partition  question  Is 
this:  Either  It  represents  the  wUl  of  the 
people  concerned  (which  is  clearly  aU  the 
nation,  since  all  the  uauon  couiiuually  de- 
bates It)  or.  if  there  Is  to  t)e  a  lesser  division 
Of  the  nation  for  testing  purposes,  then  why 
not  four  counties?  Both  the  greater  pro- 
posal and  the  lesser  the  Unionists  of  the 
northeast  n  ject  with  barbed  words  Their 
resentment  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
trick  could  not  be  played  in  any  other  way 
without  defeating  the  British  purpose  It 
cannot  be  a  national  plebiscite  for  the  ma- 
jority Is  overwhelming  aealnst  partition:  It 
cannot  be  a  local  plebiscite  for  the  majority 
would  take  away  most  of  the  partitioned 
territory. 


IPTom  the  Irish  Independent,  Dublin, 
Ireland,  of  September  14.  1950]  ' 

Appeal  to  Delegates 

Following  is  a  statement  which  was  issued 
yesterday  by  the  Anti-Partition  Association 


to  ail  delegates  to  tbe  Ccmfcrence  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union: 

On  bebalf  of  tbe  Irish  AnttpartiUon 
movement,  whlcb  represents  tbe  Just  de- 
mands of  tbe  Irish  Nation,  and  In  particu- 
lar on  behalf  of  the  Nationalist  minority  in 
the  six  counties,  now  occupied  by  Britain,  we 
make  tbe  foUowlng  appeal.  Tbe  ciaim  of 
Britain  to  dismemlier  the  ancient  Irish  Na- 
tion is  indefensible  on  either  ethical  or  moral 
grounds,  or  under  international  law.  It  is 
Ijased  on  a  treaty  which  the  Irish  represent- 
atives were  coerced  to  sign  under  threat  of 
a  resumption  of  the  reign  of  terror  perpe- 
trated by  Britain  through  the  medium  of  the 
Black  and  Tans  and  other  armed  forces  of 
occupation. 

■•E\en  in  these  circumstances,  the  Irish 
signatories  to  the  treaty  were  induced  to 
sign  it  only  by  the  fraudulent  repreeectation 
of  British  statesmen  that  a  boundary  com- 
mission would  be  set  up  which  would  include 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Government 
the  various  areas,  amounting  to  almoei  half 
of  the  total  area  of  the  six  counties,  where 
the  Nationalists  were  in  the  majority.  Prom- 
ises were  made  by  all  the  leading  British 
statesmen  that  the  boundary  commission 
would  he  an  impartial  tribunal  and  that  the 
d;.«memberment  of  the  country  would  be 
only  a  temporary  phase  during  wliich  the 
minority  would  be  protected  by  proportional 
representation.  All  these  pledges  were  fla- 
grantly violated.  British  statesmen,  once 
the  treaty  was  signed,  tx)k  every  pcssltjie 
step  to  perpetuate  partition. 

"At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  freedoms 
which  you  have  striven  to  implement  for 
your  respective  peoples  have  been  abrogated 
In  the  six-county  area,  with  the  consent  and 
connivance — and.  in  many  cases,  at  the  sug- 
gestion— of  the  British  Gcvernment.  Free- 
dom of  meeting  has  been  denied  to  the 
Nationalist  minc-ity.  Freedom  to  choose  the 
employment  to  which  their  abilities  and 
qualifications  entitle  them,  lias  been  denied 
also.  T^e  sanctity  of  the  home  and  of  per- 
sonal freedom  ha.s  been  violated  repeatedly, 
and  the  whole  bulwark  on  which  democracy 
must  rest,  universal  suffrage,  has  been  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  nugatory  by  the  prc>cess 
of  gerrymander. 

■"We  wou!d  ask  all  fair-minded  delegates — 
in  the  Interest  o'  true  democracy,  wluch  we 
believe  they  aspire  to  serve — to  peruse  the 
various  pamphlets  with  which  they  have 
been  supplied  and  to  lend  their  assistance 
to  end  the  intolerable  conditions  existinr;  in 
that  portion  of  Ireland  now  occupied  by 
Britain." 

[From  the  Irish  Independent.  Dublin.  Ire- 
land, of  Septemt»er   14.   1950) 

United  States  Senator  Stresses  Unitt  Need 

He  thought  that  a  national  plebiscite 
would  t»e  a  fair  way  of  determining  what 
should  lj€  the  form  of  government  of  this 
island,  said  Senator  CLAtJDE  Pepper  (Demo- 
crat. Florida)  at  a  press  conference  in  Lein- 
ster  House,  Dublin,  yesterday. 

Senator  Pepper,  who  was  one  of  tlje  United 
S*ates  delegates  to  tr;e  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  said  that  It  seemed  to  blm  that 
it  bore  very  directly  on  the  interests  of  ths 
security  of  both  the  United  Stales  and  Brit- 
ain as  well  as  tbe  security  of  Ireland  itself 
that  there  should  be  unity  in  Ireland. 

Professor  Savory  and  the  members  of  the 
British  delegation  to  the  conference  had  an 
informal  confidential  discussion  on  parti- 
tion with  Mr.  de  Valera.    The  meeting  lasted 

several  hours. 

Senator  Pepper  said  that  the  unhappy 
problem  of  partition  prevented  the  unity 
they  desired  in  the  Atlantic  community,  and 
be  deplored  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  not  la 
tbe  Atlantic  Pact. 

It  was  but  natural  tbat  tbis  strategic 
Island  should  be  in  association  with  other 
peoples  to  preserve  their  common  freedom, 
and   tlie  freedom  of  each   particular   state. 


Tet  tbe  lack  of  unity  bere  prevented  stKb 
a  movement,  because  It  was  felt  in  Ireland 
tbat  tbe  Atlantic  Treaty  ratber  tended  to 
assure  tbe  Integrity  of  tbe  territory  of  escb 
particular  state  and  tbat  this  mlgbt  be  in- 
terpreted as  glvnig  an  assurance  tbat  there 
would  be  no  change  in  tbe  boundary  slttia- 
tion  here  in  Ireland. 

Any  weak  link  In  the  strength  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  affected  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Today  they  were  facing  a 
danger  more  Insidious  than  anything  In  the 
past.  Not  only  was  a  certain  power  greater 
numerically  than  any  enemy  they  bad  had 
to  contend  with,  and  possessed  vaster  terri- 
tory tiian  any  nation  that  might  be  an  ag- 
gressor, and  had  great  resources.  )mt  It  had 
developed  some  devUish  and  fiendish  ca- 
pacity to  inflame  the  minds  of  peoples,  and 
to  make  them  its  wiUlng  serfs  to  perpetuate 
its  erii  designs.  It  was  not  only  attacking 
them  externally,  but  right  inside  the  tiorder 
of  their  countries  was  breaking  down  de- 
fenses, and  even  breaking  down  the  mental 
and  spiritual  resistince  of  their  people. 

"We  might  appropriately  remind  those  who 
contemplate  aggression  to  remember  the 
NuremtJerg  and  Japanese  trials,  where  beads 
of  states  as  well  as  high  military  and  naval 
personnel  were  executed  in  dismal  Jailyards 
for  aggressive  war  and  crimes  against  hu« 
manity,"  he  said. 

PEEERAL    PLAW 

Senator  I*eppes  referred  to  the  commer^d- 
Btle  efforts  of  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador 
to  Ireland  In  bringing  al)out  two  treaties 
within  the  past  year  to  promote  greater  com- 
merce and  trade  t>etween  the  two  countries. 

Asked  il  he  had  suggested  any  concrete 
way  in  which  the  problem  of  partition  could 
be  solved,  he  said  he  thotight  it  would  be 
more  fitting  for  the  people  here  in  Ireland  to 
work  out  details,  and  a  suitable  technique. 
Mr.  MacBrlde  had  suggested  a  federal  plan 
and  this  obviously  was  a  system  which  ap- 
pealed to  Americans  seefng  that  they  had  the 
Federal  system  in  operation  In  the  United 
States. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  that  the  United 
States,  in  its  own  Interests,  should  mediate 
to  secure  a  solution  of  partition.  Senator 
PxppzB  said  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the 
United  States  Government,  but  he  was  sure 
that  tf  such  mediation  were  desired,  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  do  any- 
thing it  could  toward  healing  this  painful 
breach. 

He  thought,  he  said  in  reply  to  a  further 
question,  that  a  national  plebiscite  would  be 
a  fair  way  of  determining  what  should  be  tbe 
form  of  government  of  this  island.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  democratic  rule, 
with  the  wUl  of  the  majority  prtvailing  and 
with,  of  cotirse.  constitutional  safeguards  for 
tbe  rights  of  the  minority. 

"As  long  as  you  keep  tills  partition  prob- 
lem out  in  tbe  open,"  he  said,  "I  tblnk  you 
are  making  some  progress  toward  a  solution. 
I  have  been  encotiraged  by  the  candor  of  the 
talfcs  before  this  Conference.  I  think  tnat 
the  march  of  present-day  events  and  the 
pressure  that  they  bring  will  bring  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  necessity  of  healing  those 
several  t>reaches  that  exist  in  our  Atlantic 
community.  As  the  presstire  of  tbe  problem 
grows  more  acute  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  move  faster." 

Asked  how  he  assessed  tbe  prospects  of  In- 
ternational peace  at  tbe  moment.  Senator 
Pefpee  said  he  believed  they  were  brighter 
than  they  bad  l>een  for  some  time.  Tbat  was 
because  they  bad  taken  steps  to  save  the 
peace  and  because  tbey  bad  shown  tbat  they 
were  willing  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  keep 
tbe  peace.  Whether  they  bad  peace  or  not 
depended  on  how  the  aggressor  appraised  tbe 
unity  and  strength  of  the  free  world. 

He  expressed  the  belief  tbat  If  tbis  eotin- 
try  were  attacked  the  United  States  would 
give  it  assistance,  but  he  suggested  It  wouid 
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b*  better  tf  tber«  could  be  a  K>l«inn  engage- 
■Mnt  »uch  as  that  existing  among  the  At- 
Untlc  Pact  countries.  He  would,  be  added, 
like  to  •••  Ireland  included  In  the  arms  aid 
profram.  and  he  knew  that  many  people  m 
hlM  country  would  like  to  see  It.  ux). 

|Prom  the  Evening  Herald.  Dublin.  Ireland. 

September  13.  1950 1 

Vtrmo  9tati»  SrNAToa  and  PvarmoN  BAR<:n 

TO  Atlantic  Unity 

The  ur.happy  problem  of  partition  In  Ire- 
land presented,  in  the  Atlantic  community, 
the  unity  which  they  all  desired,  said  Sen- 
ator CLACDr  Prpprs  (Democrat  ol  Florida*, 
MM  at  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
InterpwUamentary  Conference,  in  a  press 
conference  at  Lelnster  House,  Dublin,  today. 

"it  seems  to  me.'  he  raid,  "that  It  bears 
▼erv  directly  on  the  InteresU  of  the  security 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Klrfdom.  as  well  as.  of  course,  the  security 
of  Ireland  Itself,  that  there  should  be  unity 
in  Ireland  " 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  group.  It 
was  but  natural  that  this  strategic  Island 
should  be  In  association  with  other  peoples 
to  preserve  their  common  freedom,  and  the 
freedom  of  each  particular  state. 

Yet  the  lack  of  unity  here  prevented  such 
a  movement,  because  It  was  felt  In  Ireland 
that  the  Atlantic  Treaty  rather  tended  to 
assure  the  Integrity  of  the  territory  of  each 
particular  state  and  that  this  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  giving  an  assurance  that  there 
would  t)e  no  change  In  the  boundary  situa- 
tion here  In  Ireland. 

Any  weak  link  in  the  srrenzth  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  a3ected  the  security  cf  the 
United  States.  There  was  today  a  greater 
necessity  than  ever  before  few  the  consoli- 
dation of  nations  to  resist  aggression  and  to 
promote  Atlantic  community,  not  only  to 
ptace.  but  also  lnttm«tely  to  work  together  to 
accomplish  those  objectives. 

"a  cnrrAiN  po-a-e«" 

"Today."  said  Senator  PEPPia.  "we  are 
facing  a  danger  more  Insidious  than  any- 
thing we  faced  In  the  past.  Not  only  Is  a 
certain  power  greater  numerically  than  any 
enemy  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  and 
poMflaaee  vp.ster  territory  than  any  nation 
that  might  be  an  aggressor,  and  has  great 
resources,  but  they  have  developed  some 
devilish  and  llemtlsb  capacity  to  Inflame  the. 
minds  of  peoples,  and  tc)  make  them  their 
willing  serfs  to  perpetuate  their  evil  designs. 
So  that  they  are  not  only  attacking  us  ex- 
ternally, but  right  inside  the  border  of  our 
countries  are  breaking  down  ovir  defenses, 
and  even  breaking  down  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resistance  of  our  people. 

"We  might  appropriately  remind  those  who 
contemplate  aggression  to  remember  the 
Nuremberg  and  Japanese  trials  where  beads 
of  states.  a«  well  as  high  military  and  naval 
personnel  were  executed  in  dismal  Jailyards 
for  aggrculve  war  and  crimes  agamst  hu- 
manity." 

rZZkSXAL   PtAX 

Senator  Prpprm  referred  to  the  commend- 
able efforts  of  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Ireland  In  bringing  about  two  treaties 
wsthm  the  past  year  to  promote  greater 
commerce  and  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Asked  If  he  had  suggested  any  concrete 
f»y  In  which  the  problem  cf  partition  could 
be  solved,  he  said  he  thought  It  would  t>e 
more  fitting  for  the  people  here  In  Ireland 
to  work  out  details  and  a  suitable  technique. 
Mr.  llacBrlde  had  suggested  a  federal  plan 
and  this,  obvlou&ly.  was  a  system  which  ap- 
pealed to  Americans,  seeing  that  they  had 
the  Federal  system  In  operation  in  the  United 
Siatea. 


VHTTXD  STATES  MXSUTIOIf 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  ^'  whether  It 
would  not  be  desirable  that  thi  nlted  States. 
In  Its  own  Interests,  should  meulate  to  secure 
a  solution  of  partition.  Senator  PzFm  said 
that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  United  States 
Government,  but  he  was  sure  that  If  such 
mediation  were  desired  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  do  anything  it  could 
toward  healing  this  "painful  breach." 

He  thought,  he  said,  In  reply  to  a  further 
question,  that  a  national  plebiscite  would  t)e 
a  fair  way  of  determining  what  should  be 
the  form  of  government  of  this  Island.  He 
believed  In  the  principle  of  democratic  rule, 
with  the  win  of  the  majority  prevailing  and 
with,  of  course,  constitutional  safeguards  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

"As  long  as  you  keep  this  partition  problem 
out  in  the  open.  I  think  you  are  making  some 
progress  toward  solution.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  candor  of  the  talks  before 
this  Conference.  I  think  that  the  march  of 
present-day  events,  and  the  pressure  that 
they  bring,  will  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  necessity  of  healing  those  several 
breaches  that  exist  In  our  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. As  the  pressure  of  the  problem  grows 
more  acute.  It  may  t>e  that  we  shall  have  to 
move  faster." 

Asked  how  he  assessed  the  prospects  of 
International  peace  at  the  moment,  Senator 
Peppek  said  that  he  believed  they  were  bright- 
er than  they  had  been  for  some  time. 
That  was  because  they  had  taken  steps  to 
save  the  peace,  and  because  they  had  shown 
that  they  were  willing  to  fl^ht  If  necsssary 
to  kcrp  the  peace.  Whether  they  had  peace 
or  not  depended  on  how  the  aggressor  ap- 
praised the  unity  and  strength  of  the  free 
world. 


Resolution  by  Anencan  Carpatho- 
Russians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECnctJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAPES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22  > .  1950 

Mr.  BENTON  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  order  entered  into  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  September  23, 
I  ask  leave  to  insert  In  the  Record  the 
attached  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  administration  of  the  American  Car- 
patho-Russian  Orthodo.x  Greek  Catholic 
Diocej^e  at  a  conference  of  the  consistory 
held  in  New  York  City  on  September  28, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Heccro.  as  follows: 

Aeministhation  op  th« 
amctic.^n    c^rpatho-russiam 
OtTHODOx  Greek  Cathouc  Diocese. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  September  28.  1950. 

RESOLtrrtoN  Among  OrHsa  MATTEas  on  th« 
Agenda  at  a  Conference  or  the  Consistort 
Held  This  Dat  or  Otra  Lord  the  28th  of 
Bkptxmbzb  im  the  Teas  op  1950 


Representatives  from  23  parishes  of  Ameri- 
can Carpatho-Russlans  convened  at  a  Na- 
tional Church  Congress,  July  25  and  2«,  1950. 
In  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  and 
proceeded  to  establish  the  Admlulstratlou  of 


the  Anierlcan  Carpatho-Russlan  Orthodoa 
Greek  Catholic  Diocese  with  a  governing  body 
named  the  consistory  headed  by  the  Rt.  Ret, 
Andrew  Slepecky. 

n 

Whereas  the  consistory  desires  to  record 
this  religious  entity  In  the  Archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  and  to  Inform  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Congress,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  entire  Nation  with  the  founding  of 
this  religious  body:  that  In  its  administra- 
tion It  shall  be  completely  democratic,  and 
free  from  all  foreign  entanglements,  per- 
suasions, and  antl-Amerlcan  philosophies; 
and 

m 

Whereas  the  consistory  Is  made  up  solely  of 
either  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens  of 
these  United  States  of  America  representing 
15,C00  or  more  church  followers,  this  con- 
sistory wishes  to  declare  and  assert  in  the 
name  of  all  Iti  member  adherents,  that — 

1.  We  are  ever  grateful  to  the  founders  of 
the  United  Slates  Constitution  guaranteeing 
ua  freedom  of  religion. 

2  We  are  loyal  citizens  of  this  beloved 
county. 

3.  We  Intensely  abhor  and  oppose  all  that 
Is  alien  to  tbe  spirit  of  our  free  American 
democracy. 

Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Slepecky.  St.  Clair, 
Pa.:  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Simko.  Brldt;?- 
pcrt,  Conn  ;  V  Rev.  Stephen  Var- 
zaly.  R.inkln,  Fa.:  V.  Rev.  Dr.  An- 
drew M  Pankov.  Youn^town. 
Ohio;  V  Rev  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Mr.c- 
kov.  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.;  Rev.  I*,  an 
Ladlzinsky.  Lanslord.  Pa.:  Rev. 
George  Yankevlch.  Warren,  Ohio: 
Mr.  Michael  Mahonsc.  New  York, 
N.  Y  .  Mr.  John  Popp.  Bridgeport. 
Corn.;  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Halapm. 
Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Prof.  Andrew 
M  Griz.  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Mr. 
John  Bodrog.  Rankin.  Pa :  Mr. 
Joeeph  Sevachko.  Campbell.  Ohio; 
Mr  John  Sasala.  Perth  Araboy.  N. 
J.;  Mr.  George  Bcbal.  Perth  Am- 
boy, N.  J  :  Mr  Gdrfje  Pchollnsky. 
Rmkin.  Pa.;  Mr.  Peter  Rim.  Lane- 
ford.  Pa. 


Undesirables  in  GDvarnxerit  Service 


EXTTNSICN  O?  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPFEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TH2  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAFES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  • .  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  article 
from  the  Tcpeka  ^Kaas.)  Capital,  of 
Septemt)er  9.  1930. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Local  Legion  Backs  Schoeppcl  Attack 

Senator  Andrew  ScHorppix  apparently  is 
not  alone  In  his  fight  against  communism 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man. 

On  the  Senate  floor  recently  the  Kansas 
Senator  accused  Chapman  of  Communist  Hf- 
flllatlons  and  has  been  a  controversial  figure 
ever  since. 


Meetlniir  in  regular  iie».<jlon  Thursday  night 
Capital  Post  Legionnaires,  after  a  report  from 
the  Nallr.nal  Legion  Americanism  Commit- 
tee, decided  to  back  Schoepptx.  The  local 
Legionnaires  headed  bv  Olvr.  Pnard  decided 
to  delve  Into  the  sutajfrt  a.'ter  hearing  that 
a  Denver  American  Legion  post  had  de- 
manded thitt  SCHOEPPT.L  apologize  publicly 
for  his  remarks  about  Chapma.n. 

QUEKIXS    NATIONAL    HZADQUARTHlS 

Poard  uTote  to  the  National  Legion  head- 
quarters In  Indianapolis  and  Thursday  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  he  is  using  as  source 
material. 

The  letter  said  Chapman  had  been  known 
to  deal  With  organizations  which  have  all 
been  declared  subversive  by  accredited  Gov- 
ernment aginctes. 

The  letter  read  to  the  Capital  post  mem- 
bership says.  '"The  Dies  report  of  1940  llsta 
Oscar  Chapman  as  a  sponsor  for  the  Ameri- 
can League  cf  Peace  and  Democracy.  The 
1M8  Dn-American  Activities  Report  f  ^r  Cal- 
ifornia shows  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  spon- 
■ar  of  the  National  Council  of  American  So- 
viet Friendship  In  1943.  Page  431  of  Ap- 
pendix Part  IX  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  reports  show  that  the  Honorable 
Oecsr  L.  Chapman  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
UnltM  States -Soviet  Frlandahip  rally.  an<t 
page  1202  lists  him  as  a  aponaor  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American -Soviet  Friend- 
ship rally  hekl  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Monday.  November  8.  1943. 

"TOASTS    RTD    AHMT 

-Page  1604  of  the  same  report  lists  the 
Honorable  Oecar  L.  Chapman  as  sponsor  of 
a  dinner  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Red  army,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  magazine.  Soviet  Russia  Today. 

"The  above-mentioned  organizations  have 
all  been  declared  subversive  by  accredited 
Government  agencies." 

The  report  was  received  by  the  local  post 
members  with  enthusiasm  and  P-^ard  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  of  one  to  convey  the 
National  Americanism  Committee  report  to 
the  Denver  Lerlon  Post. 


Tliree  Fictioas  About  United  States  Role 
in  Korea  Disproved  by  Facts 


EXTE^•SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHr-sETTS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  Septeriher  23,  1950 

Mr.  McCOR\L-\CK.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I 
Include  in  my  remarks  wiih  pleasure  an 
article  appearing:  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  October  1.  1950  written  by  Hal  Clancy. 
Boston  Traveler-Sunday  Herild  war 
correspondent  and  which  should  be  given 
as  wid?  publicity  as  possible. 

In  the  closin,"  paragraph  of  his  splen- 
did, constructive  article,  Mr.  Clancy 
says: 

Hew  we  T^lll  clear  up  these  thlnes,  I  don't 
know.  But  anyone  wlio  has  spent  a  night 
in  a  fox-boJe  talking  with  otir  soldiers, 
knows  that  u^  must  And  the  way — and  the 
sooner,  the  better 

The  insertion  of  this  article  is  an  ef- 
fort on  my  part  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Clancy  and  our  cfficers  and  men  in 
Korea  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion created  by  some  sob-sister  writ- 
ers, mostly  on  the  domestic  front,  and 
seme  ethers  who  were  doing  it  for  snip- 
ing pcliLical  purposes. 


Mr  Clancy's  article  which  worried  me 
very  much  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
read. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  record  made  in 
Korea  by  American  officers,  men  and 
women.  In  my  opinion  the  battle  of 
Korea  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  ereat  military  feats  of  all  time 

I  did  not  for  one  instant  think  that  our 
fellow  Americans  who  fotight  in  Korea 
did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting  for. 
But  there  are  some  who  did. 

The  article  of  Hal  Clancy,  who  is  and 
has  been  at  the  front  in  Korea,  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  such  an  erroneous  and 
unjustifiable  impression 

His  article  presents  to  the  An::encan 
people  the  truth. 

THaE£   Fictions   Asotrr  Dwited   States  Role 

IN  KCSEA  DiS.-'ROVED  BT  FACTS 

(By  Hal  Clancy) 

ScmwRXn  IN  KoRE-i  September  30 — This 
war  has  produced  three  evil  fictions — abso- 
lutely unparalleled  In  American  history — 
which  are  hurting  our  troops  in  the  field  as 
much  as  any  enemy  bullets  or  shells. 

That  this  trio  cf  falsities  is  absurd  does 
not  make  them  less  lethal.  They  have  been 
said  and  they  have  not  been  adequately 
unsaid. 

Stated  briefly,  they  are: 

1.  That  cur  troops  don't  understand  what 
they're  fighting  for. 

2.  That  the  American  people  don't  under- 
stand. 

3.  Tliat  our  soldiers  are  lacking  in  aggres- 
siveness. 

They  are  ail  lies,  all  of  them.  Whether 
they  have  been  inspired  by  Coiumuni^c 
prcpiagandi*  or  tiie  moutmu^s  of  the  profes- 
sionally cynical.  I  don't  know.  But  I  do 
know  they  are  criminal  distortions  Some- 
thing should  be  dene,  and  promptiy,  about 
clearing  them  up. 

Take  them  one  at  a  time: 

1.  Our  troope  do  know  why  they  are  fight- 
ing and  what  they  are  fighting  for. 

In  the  early,  terrible  days  cf  the  Korean 
war.  soire  soldiers  were  quoted  as  sajrtne: 
they  didn't  know  and  didn't  care.  What 
answer  would  you  expect  if  you  walked  up 
to  a  soldier  who  was  bone-weary  and  still 
shaken  from  the  hcrror  of  recent  battle  and 
asked:  "Son,  do  you  know  what  you  re  fizht- 
ing  for?" 

UnbeUevabie  as  u  seenij.  I  heaxd  that  ques- 
tion asked  in  that  manner  uz..der  those  con- 
ditions verj^  recentiy.  Tae  answer,  net 
printable,  was  precisely  what  the  questioner 
deserved. 

But  I  have  talked  to  inXantxymen.  to  the 
battle-tr;ed  combat  euguieers,  tue  tankers, 
the  fliers,  the  artiilerynien — hundreds  of 
them.  Frequentiy.  I  have  talked  to  them 
under  fire.  And  I  have  talked  to  tiie 
wounded  lying  in  aid  staiious  wailing  to  be 
evacua'i^d. 

I  asked  them  if  they  thought  the  Cruted 
Stai.es  was  right  m  supporting  the  UN  and 
li  the  UN  was  right  in  opposing  aggression. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  the  first  "No"  to 
either  questior:  M jst  .:,{  them  said  "Yes"  in 
a  manner  whicii  ImpUed  I  was  crazy  to  ask. 

But.  one  way  or  another,  every  man  said 
"Yes"  to  both  questions. 

Beyond  that,  they  know  of  this  fiction 
and  they  bitterly  resent  it.  They  consider 
It — as  indeed  it  is — a  monumental  slur  at 
their   Intelligence. 

The  average  soldier  is  not  a  speech  maker. 
But  these  with  whom  I  have  talked  believe, 
a  little  an-zrily.  that  their  actions  should  be 
sufficient  answer.  No  one  famUlar  with  this 
war  cruld  doubt  for  a  iftoment  that  these 
men  have  a  thoroueh  conviction  or  right- 
eousness and  necessity — though  they  would 


never  word  »t  that  way.    They  are  mcuvated 
by  more  than  orders. 

caiDrr  to  A»ifT 

The  much -maligned  and  overly  crinclaed 
Army  deserves  some  credit  for  this  Its  ed.i- 
catlonai  program,  the  brunt  of  many  poor 
Jokea,  has  been  largely  respooslble  for  thU 
mental    conditioning. 

2.  Of  course,  most  Americans  know  why 
we  are  Cijhtini?  and.  as  evidenced  by  the 
extracH-dlnarlly  spontanerjus  public  support 
of  our  action,  are  ready  to  see  the  thing 
through. 

But  our  soldiers  do  not  tx^Iieve  t.'-.ls — at 
least  there  are  a  very  KXeat  number  ct  them 
who  do  not.  Time  and  again  I've  been 
i^\sked: 

When  are  they  going  to  wake  up  at  home 
a:-.!  realize  that  this  is  a  real  "war  were 
fighting — and   why   we're    fiehtir.e   n '' 

Here  i.«  the  preposter.^us  contradiction: 
Some,  at  home,  saying  the  soldier  doecn't 
know  why  he  fights.  Soldiers,  m  the  field, 
saying  civilians  don't  understand. 

Obviously,  both  understand — verv  well.  If 
that  were  all  that  mattered,  there'd  be  no 
problem.  Eu:  i;  isn't.  It  i«  importart  to 
cur  soldiers  inat  positive  action  be  taken  to 
eliminate  both  doubts.  A  •oldier.  It  would 
seem,  would  enjoy  better  morale  If  he  were 
sure  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  moron  at 
h  me.  It  would  also  heln  him  If  he  were 
sure  that  America  knew  why  he  fought,  how 
hard  was  the  fight,  hew  import-smt  the 
victory. 

CI'VTLIAN'S  ALSO  StTFKa 

The  soldiers  don't  like  m.iking  all  the  sac- 
rifices They  aren'*  making  all  erf  them. 
CivUians.  though  to  a  far  lesser  cle5~ee,  are 
rr..T.i:"z  them  a''-  Ev.t  it  is  tembly  and 
pathetically  wrcufe  that  the  soldiers  do  no'- 
Jcaow  this. 

3  Of  all  the  untruths,  the  hints,  and  on 
a  few  occasions  flat  statements,  that  our  men 
la^k  aggressiveness  are  wir«t  of  all 

Our  soldiers  need  nc  defense  The  record 
is  only  too  clear. 

But  they  know  wh?.t  has  been  said  and 
they  are  deeply  resenttul. 

The  face,  cf  courte,  is  that  rarely  In  the 
history  of  Amer;ca;i  arms  have  our  aoidiers 
performed  so  glor*Gus!y. 

The  early  days  in  Koreri  saw  American  sol- 
diers outnumbered  20  and  sometimes  3D  to  1. 
They  lac'ied  supplies  rf  ail  types  wV.lle  the 
enemy  seemed  well  equipped.  They  fought 
tanks  with  weapons  th?.t  were  a' most  com- 
pletely ir.eSecV^.^:.  Eut  they  fought  them. 
They  didn't  run. 

There  were  times  when  one  divtalon.  which. 
according  to  the  booc,  carmot  be  expected  to 
deleiid  more  tlian  a  12-miie  front,  w^is  spread 
ever  almost  40  miles  iigaiii_st  r.verwlieiming 
numbers  oi  reds. 

Lock  a:  the  reccrd:  Our  battalions  fought 
divisions.  Our  companies  held  off  reelrrents. 
A.^k  any  miiit^.ry  expert  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  Ls  impossible,  especially  when  the  enemy 
aiSo  held  the  edge  in  v.eaocns. 

And  that  s  true.  It  is  impossible.  But  we 
did  It. 

OKCCBLT     RETSEAT 

When  we  retreated,  we  withdrew  with 
amazing  order.  There  wat  no  rout,  no  panic. 
Otir  Outnumbered,  outgunned,  outruppl.ed 
troops — fighting  day  and  night  Bgr.tnst  Rod 
troop? — made  the  enemy  pay  a  f.Tntastlc  price 
In  men  and  materiel  for  every  yard  we 
gave  up. 

When,  finally,  we  had  retreeted  as  f-r  as 
we  intended  to  eo,  we  announced  we  would 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  pround  we  held. 
At  that  mcment.  looking  at  ti:?  situation  on 
paper,  we  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  underdog. 

But  we  held. 

Now,  though  still  outniranbsred.  we  have 
the  supplies  and  we  are  on  the  move — with 
an  aggressiveness  that  must  strike  a  deep 
chill  in  the  he;.rts  of  would-be  aggressors 
elsewhere  in  tlie  world. 
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It  U  true  that  the«e  falsehoods  are  no 
longw  put  Jnto  wonl*  frequently.  But  that 
li  not  enough.  A  falsehood  does  not  disap- 
pear.   It  has  to  be  retracted. 

KSCCATIOM    NEDDED 

A  lm|Ci  ■rilr  educational  program  Is  need- 
ed Not  propaganda,  education.  We  have 
merely  to  promote,  forcefully,  the  simple 
facts  that  our  men  do  know  why  they  flftht. 
that  our  people  are  In  the  flght,  too.  and 
that  the  soldiers  who  hare  fought  In  Korea 
have  won  lasting  glory  and  the  salute  of 
decent   men.  everywhere,   for  their  courage. 

How  we  will  clear  up  these  things.  I  don't 
Icnow.  But  anyone  who  has  spent  a  night 
In  a  fox  hole  talking  with  our  soldiers,  knows 
that  we  must  find  the  way — and  the  sooner, 
the  better. 


The  Human  Rights  Jefferson  Fought  For 
Are  Being  Won 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  irrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATniTS 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  extraordinary  and 
heartwarming  article  from  the  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  State  dated  Sep- 
tember 25.  1950. 

This  is  a  careful,  objective,  nonpolitl- 
cal.  even  somewhat  dry  account  of  the 
slow  and  small  but  steady  steps  we  have 
made  in  these  United  States  in  the  year 
1949  in  spite  of  the  wild  hysteria  and 
emotionalism  climaxed  in  the  last  day  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  by  enactment  of  the  miscalled 
Internal  Security  Act  over  the  vigorous 
veto  of  tlie  President. 

To  me.  steeped  as  I  am  in  the  JefTer- 
sonian  principles  of  human  rights  and 
Individual  dignity,  this  account  is  a  great 
comfort;  and  if  the  article  itself  is  non- 
political,  there  is  nothiiig  nonpolitical 
in  my  reaction  to  it. 

I  am  very  klad  indeed  to  claim  credit 
for  the  Democratic  Party  for  these  ad- 
vances in  human  freedom,  won  in  spite 
of  and  not  because  of  the  obstructive 
minority 

In  truth,  this  sober  narrative  rejects 
a  sad  frustration  of  the  magnificent  mes- 
sage on  civil  right  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Triunan  in  the  opening  day  of  this 
Congress;  we  have  fallen  far  .short  of 
the  bright  goal  set  by  the  President  then. 

How  much  less  would  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  heroic  leader- 
ship of  President  Truman  I  leave,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  your  own  contemplation. 

Uxrixo  STArss  DrvtLOPMtNTs  ln  Human 
RicRTs  DtnuNc  1949  ' 

Sts&lflcant  statutory  and  administrative 
dwelopmentd  concerning  human  rlghU  In 
the  Kederal.  State,  and  Icxral  governments  m 
the  United  States  during;  liH9  are  herein 
presented,    it  should  be  borne  In  mind,  bow- 


ever,  that  these  1949  developments  can  be 
understood  only  when  viewed  against  the 
total  background  of  assurances  of  human 
rights  In  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Federal  Constitution.  lU  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Bubeequent  amendments  to  the  guaranties 
contained  In  the  various  State  constitutions, 
and  the  vast  body  of  pertinent  legislation 
and  court  decisions. 

In  this  connection,  for  example,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  1949  continued  Its 
traditional  role  of  expanding  and  Interpret- 
ing the  many  human  rights  guaranties  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  relating  to  personal  lib- 
erty and  security.  In  Lustig  v.  United  States, 
the  Court  applied  the  doctrine  that  evidence 
Which  has  t)een  obtained  under  an  Illegal 
search  and  seizure  participated  In  by  a  Fed- 
eral offlr»r  win  not  be  admissible  In  a  Federal 
court,  m  spits  of  the  fact  that  the  search  and 
seizure  was  conducted  by  State  officers  to 
whom  this  principle  has  not  been  applicable 
{Wolf  V.  Colorado)  .* 

Elsewhere,  the  Court  amplified  for  the 
Sutes  the  application  of  the  "due  process" 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  assure  their  afford- 
ing basic  guaranties  of  criminal  Justice.  In 
Watts  V.  Indiana,  in  Turner  v.  Pennsylvania, 
in  Harris  v.  South  Carolina,  convictions  for 
murders  based  on  confessions  which  were  ob- 
tained while  holding  the  accused  persons  In- 
communicado for  several  days  without  ar- 
raignment and  without  advice  as  to  the 
prisoners'  constitutional  rights,  were  re- 
versed. In  Gibb.?  v.  Burke,  the  Court  held 
that  the  accused  In  a  larceny  case  had  been 
denied  a  fair  trial  because  he  was  not  repre- 
sented by  counsel  during  a  trial  In  which 
hearsay  and  other  Improper  evidence  had 
been  admitted  It  was  stated  by  the  Court 
that  the  primary  duty  Is  on  the  trial  Judge 
to  determine  the  accuseds  need  of  counsel  at 
arralngment  and  during  trial  and  to  decide 
In  each  case  whether  the  need  Is  so  great 
that  deprivation  of  the  right  works  a  funda- 
mental f.nfalrness  ' 

CCARANTIES    IN    INTCTNATIONAl,   AGRi:rME>rrS 

Three  InternaUonal  agreements  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  and  which  entered  Into  force  In  1949 
contain  clauses  protecting  human  rights  * 

Article  XI  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  the  Italian  Republic,  which  en- 
tered Into  force  on  July  26.  1949,  provides 
that  the  nationals  of  each  contracting  Gov- 
ernment, Individually  and  collectively,  shall 
be  permitted  full  religious  freedom  when  In 
the  territory  of  the  other  Government;  that 
their  nationals,  or  corporations  and  associa- 
tions, when  In  the  territory  of  each  other, 
shall  be  free  to  write,  report,  and  gather  in- 
formation for  dissemination  to  the  public 
and  shall  be  free  to  transmit  such  Informa- 
tion abroad  as  well  as  to  publish  It  within 
the  territory  of  each  other. 

The  occupation  statute  for  western  Ger- 
many defines  the  powers  retained  by  the 
three  occupying  powers.  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  In  this  document,  which  entered 
into  force  on  September  21,  1949,  the  three 
Governments  declare  their  Intention  of  see- 
ing  that    the   German   p>eople  of   the   three 


'  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  United 
States  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
announced  on  September  4  transmittal  to 
the  Sxrretary-General,  Trygve  Lie,  of  •  re- 
port on  prjgretis  in  the  field  of  human  rights 


In  1949  In  the  United  States.  The  material 
is  for  twe  in  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Yearbook,  which  will  be  available  at 
a  later  date  from  the  International  Docu- 
ments Service,  Columbia  University  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  New  York  27.  New  York.  The 
Yearbook  for  1948  Is  sold  for  $6  a  copy, 

»  33a  U.  8.  74,  338  U.  S.  25. 

»  338  U.  8  49:  338  U.  S.  62.  338  U  S  68:  337 
U    S    773. 

'  Excerpts  from  the  three  acts  are  Included 
In  part  II,  EKxruments. 


western  zones  enjoy  th  maximum  possible 
•elf-government.  The  three  Government* 
also  aasiu-e  to  the  German  people  of  those 
eones  that  the  agencies  of  the  occupation 
will  respect  the  clvU  rights  of  every  person 
to  be  protected  against  arbitrary  arrest, 
search,  or  seizure;  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel: to  be  aamitted  to  ball,  as  circumstances 
warrant;  to  communicate  with  relatives,  and 
to  have  a  fair  and  prompt  trial.* 

On  November  22.  1949.  the  High  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States.  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  which  they  hope  will  facilitate  the 
incorporation  of  Germany  "Into  a  peaceful 
and  stable  European  community  of  nations." 
In  article  V  of  the  protocol  of  agreements 
the  German  Federal  Government  afBrms  its 
resolve,  as  a  freely  elected  democratic  body, 
"to  pursue  unreservedly  the  principles  of 
freedom,  tolerance,  and  humanity.  •  •  • 
to  conduct  its  affairs  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples. •  •  •  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
nazism  from  German  life  and  institutions. 
•  •  •  to  liberalize  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  exclude  authoritarianism."  * 

ACTS  or  CONCKKSS 

The  Elghty-flrst  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  several  laws  during  1949 
that  ttenr  upon  the  social  and  economic 
rights  now  recognized  as  fundamental. 

Housing  Act  of  1949:  This  act.  which  was 
approved  on  July  15.  1949,  authorizes  the 
provision  of  low-cost  housing  units  during 
the  next  6  years:  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Federal  research  designed 
to  relieve  underlying  technical,  economic, 
and  social  bousing  problems:  and  authorizes 
financial  assistance  to  farm  owners  to  enable 
them  to  construct.  Improve,  or  repair  farm 
housing  and  other  farm  buildings  Prefer- 
ence for  admission  to  the  low-rent  housing 
authorized  by  this  act  Is  given  families,  other- 
wise eligible,  who  are  displaced  or  are  about 
to  be  displaced  by  public  slum  clearance,  re- 
development, or  low-rent  housing  projects, 
with  certain  veteran-preference  features. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1949  establishes  a  na- 
tional housing  policy  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards 
of  Its  people  require  housing  production  and 
related  community  development  stifflclent  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  in- 
adequate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  and  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  communities  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  growth,  wealth,  and  security  of 
the  Nation."  ' 

Fair  labor  standards  amendments  of  1949: 
This  legislation,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  26.  1949,  strengthens 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  in  the 
following  wajrs:  (1)  Increases  the  statutory 
minimum  wage  of  all  workers  In  Interstate 
commerce  as  defined  by  the  act;  (2)  rede- 
fines the  term  "oppressive  child  lat)or"  to  cor- 
rect an  unintentional  error  In  the  1938  act 
which  permitted  a  parent  to  employ  a  child 
in  his  custody  under  16  years  of  age  In  a 
hazardous  occupation  while  he  could  not 
employ  the  same  child  over  16  years  of  age  In 
the  same  occupation  and  makes  the  employ- 
ment of  "oppressive  child  labor."  as  redefined, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  act;  (31  extends  cov- 
erage to  Include  certain  agricultural  han- 
dling and  processing  occupations;  and  (4) 
permits  the  administering  authorities  to  su- 

•  Excerpts  from  the  tliree  acts  are  included 
In  part  II.  Documents. 
Mbl«. 
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pcrrlse  the  payment  of.  and  under  appro- 
priate conditions  to  t>ring  court  action  to  re- 
cover, back  wages  owed  to  employees  under 
the  terms  of  the  law.* 

Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Arr.^r.d- 
ments  of  1949:  These  amendments  were  ap- 
proved on  October  25,  1949.  They  con- 
tinue and  increase  Federal  financial  aid  to 
the  States  for  the  coM:tn:ctlon  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  tmend- 
ments  also  authorize  grants-in-aid  to  public 
and  private  nonprcflt  agencies  for  the  study 
of  the  development,  utilization,  and  co- 
ordination of  hospital  ser%-lces,  facilities,  and 
resources.  This  provision  is  particularly 
significant  as  experience  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  July  1,  1944,  had  in- 
dicated that  although  a  great  many  small 
hospitals  were  being  built,  they  could  not 
provide  a  complete  service  nor  could  they  be 
staffed  in  such  a  way  as  to  handle  all  types  of 
cases  and  Ulnesses.  It  was  apparen":  that 
these  small  hospital*  needed  to  be  linked 
with  larger  hospitals.  The  grants-in-aid  will 
make  It  possible  to  build  up  and  supplement 
medical  care  In  rural  areas,  and  will  tend  to 
reverse  factors  which  In  the  past  have  led  to 
the  concentration  of  medical  personnel  and 
facilities  In  the  large  cities.' 

Nineteen  hundred  forty-nine  amendments 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1938: 
Today  the  increased  lise  of  electricity 
on  iUTOB  is  an  Important  element 
in  improving  the  standards  of  living 
of  both  the  farm  and  nonfarm  population. 
Leglslatioa  enacted  en  October  28,  1949  (63 
Stat.  948) .  provides  for  the  expansion  of  tele- 
phone services  (1)  in  rural  areas,  which  in- 
clude cities  and  villages  of  1,500  population 
or  less;  and  (2)  In  areas  surrounding  towns 
and  cities  of  more  than  1,500  population  and 
their  suburban  residential  areas." 

rtDEK.'^L     RECtT-ATTONS     AND     INSTSUCTTONS 

In  the  execution  of  national  laws,  the 
various  departments  and  aeencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  time  to  time  issue  regulations  and  In- 
structlo:is.  Several  di.'ectives  of  this  kind 
were  is.=ued  during  1949  which  strengthen 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights. 

Instructions  for  carrying  rut  the  lair  em- 
pjloyment  program :  The  President  in  Execu- 
Uve  Order  9980  of  July  2fi.  1948.  called  for 
more  efle<-tive  application  of  the  long-estab- 
lished policy  erf  employment  in  the  Federal 
service  on  ttie  t>asis  of  merit  and  Stness  alone, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.'  Instructions  Issued  by  the 
Fair  Employment  Board  of  the  United  States 
ClvU  Service  Conunission,  effective  March  24, 
1949,  require  each  Government  department 
to  appoint  oflJcers  In  twth  their  home  and 
ftekt  oOlces  who  shall  have  full  operating 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  President's 
fair-employment  objectives.  Under  these 
Instructions,  each  department  is  required  to 
make  known  the  names  of  these  officers  to  all 
its  employees. 

Amendments  to  National  Capital  Parks 
Bignlatlons:  The  Katicnal  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  amended  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Regulations  on  May 
20,  1949.  to  prohibit  the  publicizing  of  the 
faculties,  accotzunodatlous,  or  any  activity 
conducted  in  tlM  park  area  of  the  National 
Capital  In  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  upon  or 
qttaatiun  the  ar-ceptability  cf  any  person  be- 
eaSK  of  his  r.ice.  creed,  color,  or  nauonal 
ar%ln.  Operators  or  any  employees  of  ar.y 
public  faculty  or  accomm-Jdatlcn,  likewise, 
prchiblted  from  discriminating  by  seg- 
tion  or  otherwise  a^inst  any  person  la 
the  fumishing  of   any   accommodation,   fa- 


cility, service,  or  privilege  oflTered  to  or  en- 
Joyed  by  the  zer.er;il  public  in  the  park  areas 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Amended  housins  credit  reeulations: 
Amended  reculatl'ns  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Houslne  Administration  en  December  12, 
1949,  add  several  new  sections  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Code.  Under  these  new  sec- 
tion!", property,  the  sale  or  occupancy  of 
which  Is  placed  under  any  racial  or  reliei:,us 
restriction,  Is  not  eligible  for  new  Federal 
loan  guaranties. 

Military  directive :  In  Executive  Order  9P81 
of  July  26.  1948,  the  President  of  the  L'nited 
States  proclaimed  a  policy  of  equality  of 
treatment  and  oppor*un;ty  for  all  persons  In 
the  armed  service  without  re3ard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  In  ftir- 
therance  of  that  policy,  the  Secretary  cf 
Defen.se  on  April  6  1949.  direcied  the  three 
branches  of  the  armed  service.s  to  examine 
their  practices  to  determine  what  steps  could 
and  Etiouid  be  taken  *o  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  ser\ices.  and  to  submit  in 
writing  their  detailed  proposals.  The  Air 
Force's  plan  received  official  approval  on 
May  11.  the  Navy's  plan  on  June  7,  and  the 
Army's  plan  on  September  30.  1949.  Under 
the  Army's  new  proeram,  for  example,  mili- 
tary occupational  sp>eclaJtie£  formerly  closed 
to  Negroes,  are  now  open  to  all  qualified  per- 
sonnel; NecTO  quotas  for  selection  to  attend 
Army  schools  are  abolished,  with  selection 
now  made  frcm  the  best  qualified  perscr.nel; 
promotion  is  admini-tered  on  sinsle-stand- 
ard  merit  basis;  and  whr.e  and  colored  stu- 
dents attending  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (ROTO  summer  training  camps  re- 
main tocether  ar.d  are  t.-ained  together. 
Under  the  old  policy.  Neero  ROTC  students 
atteiyllug  such  camps  were  placed  in  Negro 
tinits  for  their  training.'' 

STATE    AND    TdarrORIAL    LEGISLATION 

Tlie  legislatiires  cf  44  of  the  48  Stales,  as 
well  as  those  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  P^ico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  met  in  regular  session 
m  1949.  It  has  not  been  foimd  practicable 
to  cover  every  item  lu  the  great  volume  of 
their  legislation  that  ha.s  a  bearing  upon 
human  rights.  Appropriation  acts,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  table,  reflect  the  con- 
tinuing suppwrt  given  the  maintenance  of 
civil  rights  and  such  economic  and  social 
rights  as  social  security,  housing,  health, 
education,  and  similar  activities  authorized 
in  legislation  of  earlier  years. 

During  the  year  there  wa.<  considerable 
c<  ntroversy  regarding  the  effect  cf  legislation 
adijpted  by  some  State  les^isiatures  which  ap- 
plied to  teachers  and  others  holding  public 
employment.  This  legislation  related  to  or- 
ganizations believed  to  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, and  In  some  cases  called  for  special 
oaths  of  loyalty  to  the  United  Stages  Con- 
stitution or  of  nonmembership  in  sucti  or- 
ganizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  State  and 
Territorial  lecislaiion.  from  the  point  ol  view 
of  human  rights,  which  was  enacted  during 
1949  concerns  the  ehminaiion  oX  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  fields  of  emplojrment, 
education,  and  public  accommodation,  and 
in  State  miliua.  Many  laws  a^so  were 
adopted  which  either  mareiially  strengthen 
existing  labor  laws,  cr  add  new  features  pro- 
tecting workers.  There  were  a  number  of 
enactments  which  specifically  aim  at  the 
protection  of  women  and  children.  Health 
laws  were  broadened,  primarily  to  include 
additional  services,  such  as  psychiatric  aid. 

Discrimination  in  employment:  One  of  the 
basic  ideals  for  wtiich  the  Cavernment  of  the 


United  States  was  founded  concerns  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  succeed  to  the  best  of 
bis  ability. 

In  Grakam  v.  Brofh^r/iood  of  Firemev .  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  a 
principle  already  established  In  the  fieid  of 
cillective  bargaining  m  Steel  v.  L.  N.  R.  Co., 
ar.d  in  Twisuiil  v.  Brothcfiood.  iliat  an  ex- 
clusive ecllec-ive  bargaining  representative 
for  a  craft  or  class  of  employees  has  the  duty 
t  )  represent  all  members  who  l>eiang  to  the 
craft  or  class  of  employees  without  raciai 
discrimination.^^ 

In  ijncoin  V  Northu>este-n  Co..  and  A.  F. 
cf  L.  V.  American  Sash  and  Door  Co..  the 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  hald  valid  State 
laws  guarantee  ing  a  person  the  opportumty 
to  obtain  cr  retain  emplojmient  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organlzauon. 
In  an  opinion  conctirrmg  in  the  resuiu 
reached  in  these  cases.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter noted  that  article  20.  clause  2.  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Righta. 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
."^embly.  December  11,  1948,  declares  that,  "No 
one  may  be  coznp>elled  to  belong  to  an  as- 
sociation" '* 

This  ideal  has  also  received  onslderable 
Impetus  in  recent  years  through  the  passage 
of  's^hat  are  called  ■"lair  employment  prac- 
tices acts." 

Prior  to  1949,  four  States — New  York.  New 
Jersey  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut — had 
adopted  such  acts,  with  enforcement  provi- 
sions. Two  other  States — Indiana  and  Wls- 
con.sin — had  laws  providing  for  voluntary 
ccxnpllance.  Pour  new  States — New  Mexico, 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington — en- 
acted legislation  during  1948  forbidding  ra- 
cial or  religiotia  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Although  similar,  these  laws  are  not 
identical  in  coverage,  types  of  discrimination 
prohibited,  or  methods  of  administration  " 

New  YorkT  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  enacted  measures  in  1949 
strengthening  the  antidiscriniinatcry  laws 
already  on  their  statute  books.  New  York,  for 
example,  passed  a  law  in  1949  forbidding 
questioris  on  place  ol  birth  rf  applicants  for 
civil-service  examinations.  New  Jersey 
adopted  a  law  combining  the  provisions  of  a 
1945  antidiscnmmatory  measure  with  those 
of  its  civil-rights  law  and  placing  the  admin- 
istration of  both  under  a  single  admmUtra- 
trative  agency,  the  commission  on  civil 
rights.-' 

In  addition.  California  prohibited  In  1949 
the  inclusion  ol  any  quesuon  relative  to  an 
applicant's  race  or  religion  m  application 
forms  lor  State  employment.  Several  other 
States  already  had  such  provisions  in  their 
laws  respect.ng  civil-ser'^.ice  employment. 
Kansas.  Nebra&ka,  and  Minnesota  provided 
fur  special  commiasi.ns  to  study  the  problem 
of  discrimination  in  employment.  ■ 

Several  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
enacted  tair  employment  practices  ac'-s.  One 
city,  Richmond,  Calif.,  adopted  such  an  ordi- 
nance in  1949.  It  prohibits  discrimination 
on  account  ol  race,  creed,  or  color  in  hiring 
by  the  city  or  by  i.s  contract  and  franciiiiie 


•63  Stat.  910—1949  and  52  Stat.  1060 — 
19J8. 

•6J  Stat   8&«— 1949  and  58  Stat.  682—1944. 

■63  Stat.  948. 

"  United  Nations  Yearbook  of  Human 
Rights.  IS'ia.  pp.  341-2. 


"Press  releases  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment  3-49A,  dated  Apr  2C,  1949; 
35-4  J  A,  dated  May  11,  1949:  and  78-49A.  dated 
June  7.  1949;  and  press  reijr.se  236—49  of  the 
D.-partmenc  cf  Dc:er.se.  dat^a  Sept.  3C.  19i9. 


"  338  U.  S.  232;  323  U.  S.  192;  323  U    S    210. 

•■*  335  U.  S.  525;  335  U.  S.  538;  335  U.  S.  538, 
539.  note  5. 

-  New  Mexico  1949,  ch.  161.  p.  366;  Cregoa 
1949.  ch.  221.  p.  314:  Rhode  Island  l94j.  ch. 
2181.  p.  157:  Wasiiington  1343.  ch.  133.  p  oJ6. 
The  Oregon  Act  repealed  a  previous  law  whlcli 
apiUied    .nly  to  public  employment. 

^  New  Yoru  1949.  ch.  .'ifc4.  p.  iCii3;  New  Jer- 
sey 1949  ch.  II.  p.  37,  Connecticut  1343.  ch- 
291,  p.  '2G2:  the  Massachusetts  194fl  session 
laws  had  not  been  published  Ln  time  for 
citaiicn  m  this  yearbook. 

'•  California  1949.  ch.  1573.  p.  2826;  Kansas 
1M9,  ch.  2c9.  p.  523.  la  the  case  of  iluxue- 
sota,  sucii  a  commission  had  been  appcntel 
in  1947.  An  appropriation  made  in  1549  con- 
tinued the  liie  oi  uiat  commission  lor  the 
next  2  yaars. 
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hoMwv.  and  carrtn  ft  fin*  of  tftOO  or  8  months 
tB  ft^  for  Tiolatlon.  Tbt  other  citw»  baving 
MBll«r  ordliiAncM  Incliidc  Cblca^co.  Mlnne- 
•pott*.  PbllMlelpblA.  Cincinnati.  Milwaukee, 
•ad  Phneniz  Aru  TlM  ordUumccB  of  thre« 
at  these  cltiee — Cbicn^.  MtnnMipoite.  and 
PhllAdelphta — apply  to  private  as  well  a«  to 
public  emplornient. 

Oiacrlmlnatlon  in  education:  Cloaelx  al- 
iMrt  to  Um  Mtoal  ot  M|ual  MaplojnDent  oppor- 
MBMm  tar  •■  li  tkat  of  «^aal  educational 
opportunitlM.  Tbe  majority  of  public 
e^iools  tbroucbout  tbe  United  States  bave 
alwar*  been  open  to  all  races  without  (U»- 
tlnctlon  Laws  eliminating  dtacrlminatlon 
becauat  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin In  education  bave  recently  btcn  adopted 
by  several  States  on  which  questions  have 
arisen  New  York  took  tbe  lead  in  this  re- 
spect by  paaalng  a  law  in  ld48  which  prohibits 
racial  discrimination  in  all  schools  and  col- 
lefcs.  ptiTate  as  well  as  public,  ezrept  those 
under  religious  auspices.  Two  other  States 
followed  the  New  York  example  In  1949.  but 
on  s  less  broad  basis.  The  State  of  Indiana 
adopted  a  law  abolishing  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  students  and  progressively 
ignfation  In  Its  public-school 
kSmlergarten  to  university.'* 
Tliis  law  becomes  fully  operative  by  1954.  A 
1949  Wisconsin  law  prohibiu  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  or  school  depart- 
tD«nt«  and  fcx^blds  the  exclusion  of  any  child 
batwean  tbe  ages  of  4  and  20  years  from  any 
public  scbool  on  account  of  religion,  nation-* 
allty.  or  color. «» 

The  public  schools  of  Oklahoma,  like  thoe< 
of  Indiana  and  a  number  of  other  States.^ 
have  been  organised  and  maintained  on  the 
principle  of  proridlng  equal  educational  op- 
portunities In  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  students.  However.  In  re<(ponse 
to  a  ruling  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (Stpuel  V  Board  of  Regents  (322  U.  S. 
6S1 )  )  that  equal  f^aduate-school  facilities 
must  be  provided  to  Negro  students  and  in 
the  same  full  measure  as  provided  for  stu- 
dents of  any  other  color,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa adopted  a  law  on  June  9.  1949.  admlt- 
tlag  qualified  Negro  students  to  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  serrlng  white  stu- 
dents, to  pursue  such  counes  of  instruction 
as  are  not  given  In  the  Institutions  estab- 
Uahed  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  Negro 
students  Tills  act  stipulated  that  the 
courses  of  Instruction  given  to  Negroes  In 
tfa*  white  Institutions  must  be  either  at  sep- 
arate times  or  m  separate  classrooms." 

Discrimination  In  public  accommodation: 
Two  States  approved  legislation  during  1949 
eliminating  racial  segregation  In  housing. 
They  were  Connecticut  and  Wlaconsln.  The 
Dew  Connecticut  law  expands  the  coverage 
of  prvTlous  legislation  to  include  public- 
bousing  projecu  as  well  as  hotels,  restau- 
rants, railroads  and  other  public  transporta- 
tion, theaters,  motion-picture  houses,  and 
recreation  parks  It  carries  a  fine  or  Im- 
prtaonmrat.  or  both,  for  violation  of  its  pro- 
Tlalons.  Wisconsin  also  amended  prevloiu 
legislation  by  providing  that  no  veteran. 
ottMTWlae  *»«g«**«*.  should  be  discriminated 
afalaat  for  adaMHton  to  veterans'  housing 
projects  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  Tbe  State  of  Florida  enacted 
legislation  autborlBlng  the  authorities  of 
lOaml  Beach  to  prohibit  the  publication  or 
tfMnbutkm  of  llteratin^  tending  to  dls- 
crtiBlnate  against  or  actually  discriminating 
Against  any  person  or  any  religion,  race,  or 
creed  in  places  of  public  accommodation,  re- 


sort,   or   amtisement   in   tbe   city  of   Miami 
Beach.'' 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  other  develop- 
ments occvurred  In  the  field  of  housing  which 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  nondiscrimi- 
nation. In  1948  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  that  Sute  and  Federal 
agencies  might  not  enforce  racial  or  religious 
restrictions  on  the  ownership  of  real  prop- 
erty, thereby  removing  the  support  of  law 
from  restrictive  housing  covenants.  In  De- 
cember 1949.  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama  held 
unconstitutional  racL-il  zoning  ordinances  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  barring  Negroes  from 
residing  In  dwellings  in  certain  sections  of 
the  city. 

In  a  court  decision,  affecting  segregation 
in  public  accommodations,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  lUistern  District  of 
Virginia  held  that  the  1949  order  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tor prohibiting  racial  segregation  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport  became  the 
controlling  policy  at  the  airport.** 

Other  housing  legislation. — The  legisla- 
tures of  32  States,  and  those  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
enacted  housing  legislation  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1949.  Most  of  the  legislation 
amended  and  enlarged  existing  laws  per- 
taining to  housing  authorities,  or  amended 
or  enacted  slum -clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment statutes.  The  action  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  in  enacting  the  Maine  Housing 
Authorities  Act  is  of  particular  Interest. 
This  act.  which  is  similar  to  low-rent  housing 
legislation  already  in  effect  in  other  States, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  local  housing 
authorities  to  undertake  low-rent  housing 
projects.  Thus.  Maine  became  the  forty- 
second  State  to  enact  legislation  aimed  at 
permitting  participation  in  the  federally 
aided  low-rent  public-housing  program. 
The  legislatures  of  at  least  six  States — Cali- 
fornia. Illinois,  Massachusetts.  New  York. 
Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania — provided  for 
housing  studies  and  Investigations  to  ascer- 
tain, study,  and  analyze  all  facta  relating  to 
community  redevelopment  and  housing 
problems,  with  particular  reference  to  legis- 
lation supplementary  to  Federal  en»'  tments. 
Other  subjects  covered  by  1949  Sta„e  hous- 
ing legislation  Included  greater  protection 
against  evictions,  student  housing,  housing 
aids  for  veterans,  provisions  for  middle- 
Income  housing,  and  the  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation  of  dwellings  by  authorized 
housing  cooperatives  for  their  members.-* 

Discrimination  In  State  mllltla  Several 
States  followed  the  example  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  (see  above i  In  declaring  a  policy 
of  equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment 
for  all  In  the  armed  services  by  outlawing 
racial  discrimination  In  their  National 
Guards  California,  Connecticut.  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  as  New  Jersey 
had  already  done,  abolished  racial  segrega- 
tion, while  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
passed  laws  of  a  more  general  tenor.  The 
Pennsylvania  law.  for  example,  states  that 
"there  shall  be  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity for  all  persons  •  •  •  giving 
due  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  are  or  may  be  exercised 
over  all  the  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  and 


"Indiana  1949,  ch  18<J.  p  003:  the  text  of 
this  law  win  be  found  In  part  II.  DocumenU; 
Wisconsin  1949.  ch.  433,  p.  403 

»  See  United  Nations  Yearbook  on  Human 
RtghU.  1*40.  p.  M4. 

"Arkansas,  nortda,  Ktntucky.  Oeorgta. 
Louisiana.  ICsataslppt.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  Tennessee.  Texas. 

"OXiahoma  1649.  table  70.  ch.  18.  p    «08. 


»=  Connecticut  i949.  ch  291.  p.  282;  Wiscon- 
sin 1949,  ch  592.  p.  828;  Florida  1949.  ch. 
30036.  p    1455   (2). 

'' Shelley  v  Kraemer.  334  US  1.  and  Hurd 
V  Hodge.  334  U  S  24;  Monk  v.  Btrmingham. 
87  Fed  Supp.  538;  Atr  Terminal  Senncea  v. 
Jlentxel.  81  Fed.  Supp.  61. 

"For  example:  Alaska  1949.  ch.  13  p.  53: 
Conn  1949,  no.  209  p  268,  Fla  1949.  ch.  25531 
p  1231;  Hawaii  1949.  Act  379  p.  50:  111  1949. 
no  672  p  1550:  Maine  1949,  ch  297  p  243: 
Md  1949.  ch  215  p  579:  Minn  1949.  ch.  224 
p.  440;  Oreg  1949.  ch  562  p  907.  V.  I-  1949, 
no.  8;   Wis.  1949.  ch    390  p    354. 


to  the  time  required  to  effectuate  changes 
without  Impairing  the  efflcieucy  or  morale 
of  the  militia." 

Minnesota  became  the  ninth  State  to  abol- 
ish racial  discrimination  in  the  National 
Guard.  On  November  23  1949.  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  Issued  a  preclamatlon  es- 
tablishing "equality  of  opportunity."  with- 
out segregation,  in  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard  (Executive  Order  C-19).=* 

Progress  In  labor  laws:  Noteworthy  ad- 
vances were  made  during  1949  In  State  laws 
regulating  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 
ployment ln.surance.  protection  of  women 
workers  and  children,  and  disability  compen- 
sation. 

Bach  of  the  44  States  whose  legislatures 
met.  and  Hawaii.  Improved  their  workmen's 
compensation  laws  In  one  or  more  respects. 
principally  by  Increasing  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample. 37  States  and  Hawaii  Increased  bene- 
fits for  death  or  some  type  of  disability  by 
raising  the  maximum  weekly  payment,  ex- 
tending the  number  of  weeks  for  such  pay- 
ments, increasing  the  maximum  percentage 
of  wages  for  computing  benefits,  or  Increas- 
ing the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of  bene- 
fits permitted.  Benefits  for  death  and  for  all 
types  of  disability  were  increased  in  25  of  the 
States  and  Hawaii.  Medlcal-ald  benefits 
were  liberalized  In  19  States  and  Hawaii. 
Two  States.  New  York  and  Washington, 
adopted  new  disability  compensation  laws. 
The  1949  developments  in  thu  field  also  in- 
dicate a  trend  toward  fuller  coverage  of 
occupational  diseases.* 

Statutory  minimum  wages  for  all  workers 
were  Increased  In  two  States.  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  In  the  Territory  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  outstanding  trends  In  unemployment 
Insurance  were  laws  Increasing  benefit 
amounts  and  decreasing  employers'  contri- 
bution rates.  Two  States.  Texas  and  Massa- 
chusetts, extended  the  coverage  to  Include 
respectively  governmental  workers  and  mari- 
time workers.-'' 

Protective  legislation  for  working  women 
and  children  included  the  following  Maine. 
Tennessee,  and  Alaska  adopted  new  child- 
labor  laws.  Under  these  laws,  a  basic  mini- 
mum age  of  16  years,  for  full-time  employ- 
ment. Is  established,  thus  making  In  all  23 
States.  In  addition  to  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico, 
having  this  standard.  All  three  of  the  new 
acts  also  improve  mazlmum-bours-of  work 
standards.  Tennessee  and  Alaska  setting  an 
8-hour  day,  40-hour  week,  5-day  week  for 
minors  under  18  years  of  .ige,  while  Maine 
established  an  8-bour  day.  48-hour  week, 
6-day  week  for  minors  under  16  years  of  age. 


■Calif  1949.  ch.  1578  p  2826:  Conn.  1949. 
no.  8  p.  14;  Fla.  1949.  ch.  26026  p  1455  (2): 
111  1949.  no.  1130  p.  1587;  Ind  1949.  ch  186 
p  803;  Kans  1949,  ch  289  p  583:  N  J  1949, 
ch.  1  p.  37;  N  Mex.  1949,  ch.  161  p  366;  N  Y. 
1949.  ch.  384  p  1053;  Okla.  1949,  table  70. 
ch.  15  p.  608:  Oreg.  1949,  ch.  221  p  314:  Pa. 
1949.  ch.  568  p  1903:  R.  L  1949.  ch  2181  p. 
157;  S  Dak  1949  ch  244  p.  280;  W.-i8h.  1949, 
ch    183  p    506;   Wis.  1949.  ch.  76  p.  104. 

*  For  example:  Ala.  1949,  no.  36  p  47;  Calif, 
1949,  ch  107  p.  346;  Colo  1949,  ch  185  p.  522; 
Del.  1949  ch.  160  p  388;  Hawaii  1949.  Acta 
no  and  112  p  15:  Idaho  1949.  ch  287  p  590; 
Iowa  1949.  ch  60-61  p  83;  N.  Mex.  1949.  ch. 
84  p.  201;  N  Y  1949.  ch  600  p  1370;  N  C. 
1949.  ch  399  p  396,  Oreg  1949.  ch  1C3  p  127; 
P.  R  1949.  no  311  p  940;  R  I  1949,  ch.  2269 
p.  369;  S  C  1949.  no  302  p  564;  S  Dak  1949, 
Ch.  443  p  417;  Tex.  1949.  ch  428  p.  797;  Wash. 
1949.  Ch.  235  p   876;  Wis.  1949.  ch.  142  p.  150. 

''For  example,  see  also:  Alaska  1949.  ch. 
13  p.  53:  Ariz  1949  ch.  80  p.  158:  Ark.  1949. 
Act  155  p.  493;  Colo.  1949.  ch.  245  p.  720; 
Conn.  1949.  no  307  p.  290;  Del  1949,  ch  160 
p.  285;  Idaho  1949,  ch.  144  p.  252;  111.  1949, 
no.  1105  p.  887;  Kans  1949.  ch.  288  p.  295; 
Maine  1949.  ch  430  p.  518;  P  R.  1949.  n<X 
60  p.  11'6.  R   I    1949.  ch.  2175  p.  38. 


These  acts  ^wovlde  In  addition  that  special 
hour  reflations  shall  now  apply  to  employed 
children  under  18  years  of  age  who  are  at- 
tending school  as  well  as  working.  The  Ten- 
nessee and  Alaska  laws  prohibit  night  work 
for  minors  under  16.  The  Maine  law  elimi- 
nates a  former  night-work  prohibition  for 
minors  under  16.  Three  other  States — In- 
diana. Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — passed  laws  in 
1949  modifying  previous  child-labor  stand- 
ards. The  Indiana  law  permits  girls  of  16  to 
17  years  of  age  to  work  until  9  p  m.  instead 
of  formerly  to  7  p.  m.  on  2  evenings  a  week  in 
stores  under  vocational-education  programs. 
The  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  laws  revise  former 
mlnlmum-age  standards  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  In  certain  public  ex- 
hlbltlons." 

Laws  specifically  protecting  the  rights 
of  women  workers  were  of  two  kinds. 
Three  States — Califcrnla,  Connecticut,  and 
Maine — and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  enacted 
legislation  requiring  the  payment  of  equal 
wages  to  women  for  comparable  work,  there- 
by making  13  jurisdictions  having  laws  abol- 
ishing discrimination  in  wages  because  of 
sex.  Three  States  improved  the  working 
hours  of  women.  Wider  coverage  is  provided 
for  the  restrictions  on  hours  of  work  for 
women  under  Maine  law.  In  Wyoming,  fe- 
male employees  in  certain  occupations  re- 
quiring continuous  standing  are  given  two 
rest  periods  of  15  minutes  each  day.  A  Ten- 
nessee law  e.stabllshes  a  maximum  50-hour 
week  for  women  workers.-" 

Compulsory  school  attendance;  Four 
States  made  major  changes  In  their  com- 
pulsory-school-attendance provisions,  name- 
ly, Idaho.  Michigan.  Oklahoma,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  Idaho  law  lowers  the  upper 
age  from  18  to  16  years  for  required  school 
attendance,  but  strengthens  existing  law  by 
eliminating  the  exceptions  under  which 
minors  under  16  years  of  age  were  formerly 
excused  from  school  attendance.  Under  the 
1949  law.  only  children  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated  may  be  excused.  The  Wiscon- 
sin law  also  eliminates  the  exceptions  for 
children  under  16,  now  permitting  only  high 
school  gradu.ttes  to  leave  school  under  that 
age.  Michigan  eliminated  a  provision  under 
which  formerly  children  of  14  and  15,  whose 
services  were  needed  for  the  support  of  their 
family  or  for  themselves,  might  be  excused 
from  school  to  go  to  work.  Under  the  new 
Oklahoma  law.  provision  is  made  that  unless 
minors  between  the  ages  of  17  and  18  years 
are  high  school  graduates,  they  are  required 
to  attend  school.  Tlie  previous  provision 
permuted  children  of  16  and  17  to  be  excused 
from  school  for  employment.  If  they  had 
completed  the  first  8  grades  of  school. 

A  number  ol  States  established  new  mini- 
mum school  terms.  Georgia  and  South  Da- 
kota extended  their  school  terms  to  9 
months;  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  8 
months;  Delaware  from  160  days  to  180  days. 
The  North  Carolina  Legislature  repealed  pre- 
vious legislation  under  which  the  public 
schools  of  Currituck  County  might  be  closed 
in  order  to  ailow  pupils  to  pick  cotton.* 

"For  example:  Alaska  1949.  ch.  73  p.  189: 
Ariz.  1949.  ch.  74  p.  152;  Calif.  1949.  ch.  127 
p.  358:  Colo.  1949.  ch.  112  p.  230;  HI.  1949. 
no.  1C61  p.  9C5;  Maine  1949.  ch.  290  p.  231: 
Minn.  1949.  ch.  545  p.  950;  Pa.  1949.  no.  224 
p.  847:  P  R.  1919.  no.  304  p.  1.114;  Tenn. 
1943.  ch.  301  p.  8L'9. 

-"» Alaska  1949.  ch.  29  p.  80;  Calif.  1949,  ch. 
8C4  p.  1541;  Conn.  1949.  no.  287  p.  261;  Maine 
1949.  ch.  262  p.  207;  Tenn.  1949.  ch.  200  p. 
C87;  Wyo.  1949,  ch.  126  p.  206. 

"For  example:  Alaska  1949.  ch.  32  p.  86; 
Ark.  1919.  Act  87  p.  170;  Act  131  p.  285:  Act 
315  p.  £03;  Colo.  1949.  ch.  153.  p,  362;  Conn. 
1919.  no.  271  p.  246;  Del  1949.  ch.  76  p.  125; 
Ga.  19-;9,  no.  333  p.  1406;  HawaU  1949,  Act 
327  p.  30;  Idaho  1949,  ch.  120  p.  214;  Ind. 
1949.  ch  238  p.  789;  Maine  1949.  ch.  276  p. 
214;   Mich    1949.  no.  315  p.  666;   Minn.   1949, 
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Voting :  Two  acts  raiAtlng  to  voting  by  em- 
ployees were  adcpted  during  1943.  A  Ne- 
braska law  permits  employees  to  be  absent 
for  2  hours  to  vote  in  any  election.  Instead 
of  only  in  primary  elections.  An  Arkansas 
act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  attempt  to 
influence  the  vote  of  an  employee  by  dis- 
charge or  threat  of  discharge  from  employ- 
ment. The  State  of  Tennessee,  one  of  the 
seven  States  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  for  voting,  enacted  legislation  m  1949  1 1 ) 
exempting  women  and  blind  persons  from 
the  payment  of  the  poll  tax.  (2)  abolishing 
payment  of  It  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in 
primary  elections  for  certain  political  nomi- 
nations; and  (3)  limiting  the  time  for  the 
collection  of  delinquent  poll  taxes.  South 
Carolina  moved  in  1949  to  submit  the  issue 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  to 
a  general  election  to  be  held  in  1950  (J.  Res. 
347).  Similar  moves  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  Texas  and  Virginia  were  defeated 
In  the  November  1949  elections  in  those 
States." 

[Prom  UN  Document  E  1826.  adopted  August 
9.    1950) 

RESOLCrnONS      ADOPTED      AT     SIXTH      SESSION      OF 
COMMISSION     ON     HtTMAN     RIGHTS 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council  notes 
that  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  con- 
siders that  the  draft  International  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  relating  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  and 
to  certain  essential  civil  freedoms  is  the  first 
of  the  series  of  covenants  and  measures  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
univc-sal  declaration  of  human  rights;  notes 
further,  the  decision  of  the  Commission  to 
proceed  at  Its  seventh  session  with  the  con- 
sideration of  additional  covenants  and 
measures  dealing  with  economic,  social, 
cultural,  political,  and  other  categories  of 
human  rights,  and  to  consider  additional 
proposed  articles  Included  in  annex  III  to  Its 
report  of  the  sixth  session,  together  with 
any  other  articles  which  might  be  further 
proposed  by  governments;  and  approves  the 
decision   of   the   Commission." 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  con- 
sidering that  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  at  its  sixth  session,  resolved  to  begin 
at  once  the  preparation  of  the  execution  of 
Its  work  program  for  the  year  1951.  with 
a  view  to  assuring  to  even-one  the  enjoy- 
ment of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
set  forth  in  articles  22  to  27  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  having  noted 
with  interest  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion on  regulations  concerning  economic  and 
social  rights  in  the  International  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  lE  1752  and  E  1752,  Corr. 
1).  requests  the  Secretary-General — 

"(a)  To  transmit  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  the  proposals  for  rele- 
vant articles  on  economic  and  social  rights 
contained  in  annex  HI  to  the  report  cf  the 
sixth  session  cf  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  together  with  the  summarj-  records 
of  the  debates  in  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  inclusion  of  economic  and  social 
rights  In  the  draft  covenant  or  covenants  on 
human  rights."  so  that  the  said  specialized 
agency  may  submit  to  the  Secretary -General, 
before  the  seventh  session  of  the  Commission 


ch.  675.  p.  1209;  N.  H.  1949.  ch.  92  p.  81;  N.  C. 
1949.  ch.  154  p.  129:  N.  Dak.  1949.  ch.  65  p.  67; 
ch.  143  p.  166;  Okla.  1949.  table  70  <h.  lA 
p.  517;  Pa.  1949.  no.  280  p.  97S:  P.  R.  1949, 
no.  55  p.  140;  R.  I.  1949.  ch.  2341  p.  550:  Tex. 
1949.  ch.  334  p.  625;   Wis.   1949  ch.  96  p.   122. 

'■  For  example:  Ark.  1949,  Act  2482  p,  1350; 
Calif.  1949.  ch.  153  p.  383;  Del.  1949,  ch.  132 
p.  202;  Nebr.  1949,  ch.  86  p.  231.  Tenn.  1949. 
ch.  62  p.  215:  ch.  236  p.  790  Act  164  p.  491; 
ch.  271  p.  884. 

»-£ee  U.  N.  dcx:s.  E  CN,  4  SR.  184-187. 


on  Human  Right*,  a  detailed  report  on  what 
has  already  been  achieved  in  these  fields, 
what  still  remains  to  be  achieved  and  how 
it  miglii   be  accomplished: 

"\bi  To  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  obtaining  any  cjllaboratloa  he  may  ihuik 
desirable  from  the  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  other  specialized  agencies; 
and 

"(c)  To  submit  to  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  before  its  seventh  session  to  be 
held  In  1951,  a  report  on  the  information 
and  observatioiis  thus  obtained,  together 
with  any  documentation  he  may  consider 
rele\ant." 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  consid- 
ering the  need  for  thorough  and  precise  In- 
formation relating  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  protection  of  minorities, 
requests  the  Secretary-General — 

"(a)  To  invite  governments,  members,  and 
nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations  ( 1 1  to 
furnish  him.  as  soon  as  practicable,  examples 
(with  appropriate  citations,  where  possible) 
of  legislation.  Judicial  decisions,  and  other 
types  cf  action  which  have  been  found  to  be 
especially  useful  in  that  country  in  prevent- 
ing discrimination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  covered  by  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights;  (ii)  to  furnish  him.  as 
soon  as  practicable,  full  information  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  any  minority  within 
their  Jurisdiction  by  legislative  measures  and 
in  the  light  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  and  dii)  to  furnish  him.  in 
particular,  such  information  as  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  defining  the  term  "minorities.* 

"  I  b  I  To  distribute  the  information  received 
from  government  in  response  to  this  invita- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Subcommission 
on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  prior  to  its  fourth 
session." 

"The  Economic  and  Social  Council  believ- 
ing that  education  plays  a  great  part  In  the 
prevention  of  discrimination,  and  that  posi- 
tive and  lasting  results  In  preventing  dis- 
crimination are  attainable  in  educational 
estabiishments,  afflnning  Its  conviction  that 
one  of  the  principal  goals  of  education  should 
be  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  dlscrlizxiiiatlon 
and  to  eradicate  such  prejudices  as  may  lead 
to  the  commission  of  acts  of  discrimliuition, 
emphasizing  that  considerable  assistance  in 
this  matter  may  be  given  by  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  private  institu- 
tions, noting  with  satisfaction  the  initiative 
taken  in  this  field  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization in  the  improvement  of  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials,  in  the  conduct  of 
educational  seminars,  in  the  training  of 
teaching  jaersonnel.  and  in  the  preparation 
of  a  statement  on  race  from  the  viewpoint 
of  present  scientific  knowledge,  recommends 
that  member  states — 

"  ( a )  Adopt  measures  to  be  applied  in  edu- 
cational establishnMnts  designed  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination; 

"ib»  Distribute  the  bocks  and  pamphlets 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  i  b »  below  as 
widely  as  possible  among  all  tiielr  peoples; 
and 

"(c)  Introduce,  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
Ideas  contained  in  ttie  bocks  or  pamphlets 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  ( b  i  below  into 
their  education  programs.  recommends 
that  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Sci- 
entific  and   Cultural   Organization — 

"(a)  Give  emphasis  to  such  practical  edu- 
cational activities  as  are  likely  to  eradicate 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  bearing  in 
mind  the  opportunities  a-orded  through 
adult  education; 

"  { b  I  Undertake,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
preparation  and  widest  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  through  suitable  bocks 
and  pamphlets  based  on  scientific  knowledge 
as  well  as  general  moral  principles  contained 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Uaiversa;  Dcc!*raiicn  of  Human  Right* 
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and  tfaBtgned  to  ezpow  faV.sclM  of  race 
tiMcrtea  «nd  to  oomlMt  prejudice  which  give 
rtoe  to  d'acrlmlBBtlon  " 

*nrbe  EooDomte  and  Social  Cpusdl.  haTtsg 
nquaatad  the  Secretary -Genrnil  tn  Its  reao- 
ItltiOB  2.'9  (•ee.  4,  par.  (•) )  of  June  21.  1»4«.» 
to  Bake  airangtuxnta  for  the  romptlation 
and  pdbMeBtlni  of  •  TMrbook  on  L«f  »n<l 
T7aa«»  BahrttBC  to  Buaaaa  Btstits.  Having 
comsMMCd  the  reports  of  tba  fifth  and  slxtti 
inMrtani  of  tlie  Ccsmmtaloci  on  Human  Rlghta 
r«Uttng  to  the  question  of  the  yearbook; 
haTlnc  cocaldarad  the  Tearbooks  on  Fuman 
Rights  for  l»4a,  1947.  and  1?>4«  compiled  and 
puMUbcd  by  tbm  8«cretary-Oeii«ral:  requests 
th«  Secretary-Ocneral  to  continue  annually 
the  coB4>tl*Uon  and  publication  of  the  Tear- 
bock  oD  Human  R)gbts  which,  beginning  aa 
toon  as  posslb!e  but  not  later  than  with  the 
ycarbock  (or  1S51,  shall  be  compiled  on  the 
faUowlnj  feneral  lines: 

"(a)  lach  Tohime  of  the  yearbook  shall 
contain  a  compilation  concemlcg  the  appli- 
cation, and  so  far  m  neccasary.  the  evolution 
in  as  many  countries  as  possible  of  one  of 
the  rl^hu  or  of  a  group  of  closely  related 
rlshts  set  forth  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
cf  Human  Rights.  This  compilation  shall 
be  prepared  from  Information  supplied  by 
faff«mmei.t8  and  msy  Include  digesu  or  this 
iBfcraatioii  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
Genaral  and  shall  t>e  documented  by  refer- 
•OM  to  kfteUUv*  tnactmenu  and  other  au- 
ttoorttatlva  aoureaa: 

"(b)  For  this  purpose  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  cotialdera- 
tlon  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
Indicating,  for  a  number  of  years  ahead, 
which  right  or  group  of  rights  should  he 
traatcd  In  each  year: 

"(c)  The  yeart>ook  shall  continue  to  record 
International  and  national  developments 
concerning  human  rights  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  year,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  contain:  (i)  A  report  on  the  work  of 
the  TTnlted  Nations  In  the  field  of  human 
rlgtkts;  (U)  relevant  terts  or  summaries  of 
International  Instruments  In  this  Oeld.  In- 
cluding derisions  of  International  courts  and 
arbitral  tribunals:  (ill)  texts  or  summaries 
of  or  sufBclent  references  to  constitutional 
and  statutory  prorlslons  which  constitute 
Important  developments  In  the  held  or  hu- 

man  rt^ti  tfurln?  the  year;  (Ir)  rummartee 
of  or  suSelent  rejerences  to  decisions  of  na- 
tional courts  where  theee  decisions  consti- 
tute Important  derelopments  in  the  field  of 

bumaxi  rights : 

**(d)  Th«.  yearbook  shall  aUo  Include  Uats 
or  Bt^mmaries  of.  or  sufflcient  references  to. 
baelc  laws  on  human  rights  In  respect  of 
non-aelf -governing  and  trust  territories, 
together  with  other  relevant  texts  In  respect 
ot  such  territories  In  the  same  manner  aa 
indicated  In  paragraph   (c)   above. 

••(et  The  yearbook  shall  Include  adequate 
references  to  the  sources  of  any  texta  or  sura- 
tnartas  which  appear  to  tt.  It  shall  be  pro- 
duesd  In  a  form  which  Is  easy  to  handle  and 
at  a^-aaoiwMe  price,  and  the  reproduction 
of  eoueUCuUoiml  or  statutory  tesis  shall  be 
coa&oed  within  the  limits  imposed  by  these 
requirements  Invi'es  goverumenu  to  supply 
to  the  Secretary-General,  either  directly  or 
UifOVfh  eorrespootfects  appointed  for  this 
at  the  requ— t  oT  the  Commission  on 
Rights,  relevant  Information  on  the 
noted  above  " 

"Th*  Economic  and  Social  Council.  (1) 
haetair  eocatdarad  In  lu  broad  aspects  the 
draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rlghte  submitted 
by  the  Onsnmleetoo  ob  m^^twh  Rlfbts  in 
accordsAoe  wttii  OeMrml  AMmbiy  reeolu- 
tioo  217  (in):  (2)  havlnc  noted  the  valua- 
ble work  done  by  Uw  Commtsslon  wtth  a 
view  to  submitting  a  draft  coveaaat  to  the 


Oencral  Assembly:  (3)  having  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  draft  covenant  includes 
articles  relating  to  Implementation:  (4) 
thanking  the  Commission  for  the  contribu- 
tion It  has  already  made  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  task  of  great  Importance; 
<5)  having  given  consideration  to  the  quesr 
tiona  of  (a)  the  general  adequacy  of  the  first 
18  articles:  (b)  the  desirability  of  including 
special  articles  on  the  application  of  the 
covenant  'o  federal  states  and  to  non-self- 
goTcming  and  trust  territories:  (c)  the  de- 
sirability cf  including  articles  on  econon\lc, 
soda],  and  cultural  rights:  and  (d)  the  ade- 
quacy Of  the  articles  relating  to  Implementa- 
tion; (6)  concluding  that  further  progress  on 
the  covenant  cannot  be  made  without  basic 
policy  decisions  on  the  above  matters  being 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly;  (7(  trans- 
mits the  draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
together  with  relevant  documentation  and 
records  of  the  discussion  In  the  Council,  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  for 
consideration  with  a  view  to  reaching  policy 
dadikMis  on  the  points  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (5)  above:  i8)  requests  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  consider  the  draft 
covenant  further,  bearing  in  mind  the  policy 
decisiors  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
views  expressed  In  the  Couxicll  tt  its  eleventh 
session,  and  to  submit  a  revised  draft  cove- 
nant to  tne  CoutlcU  at  its  thirteenth  Eesslon; 
(9)  requests  the  Secretary -General  to  trans- 
mit thu  resolution,  together  wtth  the  rec- 
ords of  the  debate  at  the  eleventh  session 
of  the  Cotincli.  to  member  states  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  their  observations  after  the  filth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commi&slon  on  Human 
Ri«hu.- 


''Tea  Days  Ago,  Aai^rica,  D  Day  Diwned 
in  Korea — Ovtr  That  Eoibattled  Land 
Roared  Bombers  in  t.'  e  Most  Massive 
Air  Strikes  Mad:  Since  V.'crld  V.  i  r  II — 
They  Soi'teacd  Inchon's  Beaches  i^d  All 
Lkad  Approaches  to  Seoul — B-29'$ 
and  Giant  B-50's  Dropped  Their  10-Ton 
Devastating  Eonibs  fcr  the  Oeat 
Co"jaf?roflFen$ive:  'Operation  Tcrch' " 
(Caiiie  Report,  Wasiiingtoa) 


"  See  OtBcial  Rec-rds  of  the  Economic  and 
OouncU.  lat  yr .  3d  sees.,  p.  401. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  E3YKIN 

0>'    ALABAM.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuecday,  October  4.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
eighty-second  day  of  the  v,ar.  Dr.  John 
R.  SteeUnan.  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as'aiu  presents  to  the  Nation.  Bat- 
tle Report.  Washington.  Nothing  that  I 
might  say  would  be  complete  were  I 
not  to  av:iil  myself  on  this  occa-sion  to 
coomiend  the  splendid  commentaries 
made  In  this  outstanding  teledocumen- 
tary  by  Robert  ("Bob")  McConiuck.  one 
of  the  Nailonal  Broadcasting  Co.'s  ace 
commentaries  wtU  and  favorably  known 
to  many  here  in  this  House.  Bui)  Mc- 
cormick's style  of  presentation  makes 
every  program  of  this  now  nationally 
famous  television  series  an  action  pro- 
gram of  tremendous  interest  to  the  video 
aucUeoee  everywhere. 


On  the  occasion  of  this  telecast  Dr. 
Steelman  presented  Thomas  K.  Pinietter. 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force; 
Gen.  Hoyt  S  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff. 
United  States  Air  Force;  Ambassador 
Jessup;  and  John  Foster  Dulles,  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These  gentlemen,  as  Dr.  Steelman  so 
aptly  stated,  '"are  helping  write  the  his- 
tory of  our  era.  and,  moreover,  every 
hour  of  every  day  they  are  helpin?  to 
mold  a  world  in  which  men  can  live  in 
peace  and  security." 

As  special  guests  Dr.  Steelman  :.lso 
presented  Col.  Dave  C.  Schilling  and  Lt. 
Col.  William  D.  Ritchie,  two  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  aces  in  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II.  These  intrepid 
flyers  arc  the  Air  Force  officers  who  flew 
the  P-84  Thunderjets  and  successfully 
negotiated  the  3. 600 -mile  ocean  hop 
which  constituted  the  first  nonstop 
trans- Atlantic  flight  ever  made  by  jct- 
propcUed  planes — and  they  made  the 
journey  across  the  ocean  m  10  hours  and 
1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Finletter  in  his  ad- 
dress stated  that  the  first  task  of  the  Air 
Force  was  to  defend  these  Lmted  States: 
second  to  that  he  said  it  wa^  to  conduct 
strategic  counterattack.s :  third,  to  lend 
tactical  air  support  and  in  every  manner 
in  all  that  that  operation  Implies  to  all 
branches  of  our  ground  troops;  and 
fourth,  to  transport  by  air  all  the  men 
and  materiel  needful  and  necessary  to 
tae  complete  functiomng  of  our  preat 
war  machine  m  its  entirety  and  in  all 
tranches  of  the  service  which  calls  upon 
the  Air  Force  for  that  assistance. 

In  each  of  these — 

Secretary  Pinietter  went  on  to  say — 

the  Air  Force  seeks  to  aaaociate  the  ether 
arjaed  services  with  it  to  the  maximum  e::- 
lect  possible,  for  our  Defenaa  EstabiUknment 
Is  and  must  be  always  primarily  a  force  for 

I oace. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Sun- 
day's program,  every  word  spoken  was 
of  tremendous  interest  to  the  rceml)er- 
ship  of  this  House  and  to  the  American 
people  in  general. 

I  am  sure  all  present  will  find  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  talk  made  by  Am- 
bassador PhiUp  C.  Jessup,  in  which  he 
commented  upon  the  accomplishments 
of  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Bevm.  For- 
eign Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Schuman.  Foreign  Minister  of 
Fi-ance.  and  our  own  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  These  proceedings  he 
summed  up  in  this  significant  state- 
ment ; 

This  week  we  have  made  clear  to  our  ames 
t^at  we  mean  every  word  that  we  have  spoken 
and  are  anxious  to  act  now  to  create  the 
strength  in  Furope  which  ie  vital  to  protect 
all  of  us  *  *  *  against  an  attack  against 
any  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  cf  the  tre- 
mendous import  of  this  Battle  Rtport. 
Washington  to  the  Americans  every- 
where, undtr  unanimous  consent.  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein  the 
seventh  of  the  series  of  teledocumentary 
reports  made  by  John  R.  Steelman,  As- 
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int  to  the  President,  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
The  telecast  was  as  follows : 

Battle   Report,   Washington 

Mr  McCoRMiCK.  As  war  moves  swiftly  to  a 
fiery  climax  in  Korea,  NBC  television  calls 
Into  focus  It-  cameramen  in  United  Na- 
tions— In  Inchon  on  the  road  to  Seoul,  and 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital — to  bring  you 
once  again  your  Battle  Report,  Washington. 

Washington — far  removed  in  space  from 
the  flaming  peninsula  dividing  the  Sea  of 
Japen  and  the  Ye. low  Sea — but  scene  of 
mounting  action  to  back  drop  the  battle  of 
men  and  guns. 

Today,  we  draw  our  battle  report  from 
men  who  guide  the  destiny  of  our  Air  Force, 
and  men  equally  vital  on  our  diplomatic 
front.  But  first,  we  turn  to  one — familiar  by 
dint  of  his  unique  position  as  the  Assistant 
to  the  President — with  aU  that  concerns  us 
at  the  Nation's  Capital  this  eighty-second 
day  of  war — Dr.  John  R.  Steelman. 

Dr  Steelmaw  Good  afternoon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  Another  week  has  passed  and 
the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  continues. 
On  the  military  front  brave  men  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  under  appalling  conditions. 
On  the  diplomatic  front,  other  courageotis 
men  are  engaged  In  another  struggle  to  bring 
the  dawn  of  peace. 

And.  all  over  the  world  men  are  asltlng: 
Why.  why  cannot  nations  live  in  peacr.  why 
cannot  they  cooperate  to  create  a  world  of 
plenty? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  A  small  group  of 
greedy  men  with  an  Insatiable  liist  for  powsr 
have  poisoned  the  minds  of  millions.  In 
eve.-y  place  where  they  can  find  a  foothold 
they  preach  the  doctrine  of  hate  and  destruc- 
tion. Even  their  ridiculous  claim  that  they 
advocate  peace  is  permeated  with  falsehoods 
and  colored  with  venom.  Ruthlessly  they 
have  sent  millions  to  their  graves  and  if  they 
are  not  stepped,  all  the  world  will  become 
a  slave  camp.  The  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  united  against  them  and  are  echoing 
the  Immortal  words  that  rang  through 
France  when  the  Germans  were  at  the  gate 
of  Verdun  In  World  War  I.  "They  shall  not 
pass." 

This  afternoon  you  will  hear  from  both 
the  military  and  the  diplomatic  fronts.  Sec- 
retary Finletter  and  General  Vandenberg 
will  tell  us  how  the  Air  Force  is  doing  its 
part.  Ambassador  Jessup  and  John  Foster 
Dulles,  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Will  take  us  behind  the  scenes  and  report 

to  us  on  the  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations. 

These  men  are  helping  to  write  the  history 
of  cur  era  and  every  hour  of  every  day  they 
are  helping  to  mold  a  world  in  which  men 
can  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

As  special  guests  this  afternoon,  we  have 
with  us  Col.  David  C.  Schilling  and  Lt.  Col. 
William  D.  Ritchie,  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  These  intrepid  fliers  are  the  two  who 
flew  F-84  Jet  planes  across  the  Atlantic  last 
Friday.  The  wrote  aviation  history  and  are 
here  now  to  tell  us  at)out  it. 

Mr.  McCoaMicK.  Ten  days  ago.  America, 
D-day  dawned  in  Korea.  Out  of  the  mist 
over  that  embattled  land  roared  bombers 
In  the  most  massive  air  strike  since  World 
War  II.  softening  Inchon's  beaches  and  all 
land  approaches  to  Seoul.  B-29s  and  giant 
B-50  s  droppjed  their  10-ton  devastating 
bombs  to  give  literal  meaning  to  the  name 
selected  for  this  first  major  United  Nations 
counter  offensive:  Operation  Torch.  Be- 
hind these  bombers  that  gave  such  heart  and 
help  to  the  marines  storming  the  Korean 
shore,  our  men  charged  with  a  larger  re- 
sponsibility: that  cf  maintaining  our  air 
power  as  a  force  for  peace  in  the  world.     And 


here  to  teU  us  of  some  the  plans  Involved 
In  that  increasingly  vital  role  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  himself.  Thomas  K  FinletTer. 

Mr  FiN-UTTEH.  The  Air  Force  of  t^xiay  has 
a  tremendous  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
our  defense  establishment.  It  has  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  not  only  to  this  Na- 
tion, but  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
world. 

In  my  5  months  as  Air  Force  Secretary.  I 
have  become  firmly  convinced  that  a  strong 
and  well  ^trained  Air  Force  is  essential.  This 
is  so  because  tlie  Air  Force  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  over-all  Military  Establishment, 
which  must  be  built  up.  not  because  of  the 
fight  in  Korea,  but  because  of  the  general 
international  situation.  Even  a  successful 
ending  of  the  Korean  war  must  not  give 
US  a  false  sense  of  sectirity.  Until  the  basic 
tensions  between  the  Communists  and  the 
free  world  are  greatly  reduced,  adequate 
armed  strength  is  an  all-compelling  need  to 
guarantee  survival  of  the  free  nations. 

Specifically,  the  Air  Force  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  'our  main  tasks  These  are: 
first,  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, the  strategic  counter-attack;  third,  tac- 
tical air  support;  and  fourth,  air  transport. 
In  each  of  these,  the  Air  Force  seeks  to  as- 
sociate the  other  services  with  it  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

The  present  plan  for  the  Air  Force  is  a 
basic  increase  from  the  present  4a-group 
level  to  58-gToup  level,  with  a  projection 
toward  69  groups.  Even  with  the  69  groups 
we  must  not  become  complacent,  but  must 
be  clearly  alert  to  developing  better  planes, 
better  weapons,  and  better  trained  personnel 
so  to  stand  ever  ready  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
aggressor  nation  and  as  a  force  for  victory 
should  war  still  prove  unavoidable. 

In  all  of  this  building  of  weapons  for  war 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  making 
these  preparations  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
peace  is  the  primary  objective  of  our  Nation. 
We  all  hope  for  the  day  when  military 
preparations  can  be  safely  reduced  to  a  force 
which  will  police  those  of  the  world  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  behave  themselves. 

We  all  must  understand  fully  that  the 
objective  of  this  American  Defense  Establish- 
ment, of  which  the  Air  Force  is  an  integral 
part,  is  to  deter  war  and  reduce  the  chances 
of   it    by   making   clear   to   those    who    might 

think  of  war  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
attack  us.  Our  Defense  Estabushment  is, 
and  must  be  always,  prinaarily  a  force  for 
peace. 

Mr.  McCoEMiCK.  Nothing  on  earth  of  the 

sUghtest  value  to  the  enemy  is  sacred  to  a 
pilot  on  a  strafing  mission.  One  after  an- 
other as  the  targets  leap  into  view,  the 
Strafing  planes  "go  to  town,"  adding  their 
own  specialized  talent  to  the  heavier  work 
of  their  bomber  brothers,  all  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  cripple  the  enemy  and  tear  his 
supply  line  to  shreds.  By  last  week,  as  we 
threw  our  Sunday  punch,  the  Communist 
Koreans  had  come  to  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  deadly  facility  of  the  strafers  as  they 
now  have  for  every  arm  of  our  Air  Force. 
And  for  this,  no  Uttle  credit  goes  to  the  man 
from  whom  we  hear  next. 

General  VANUEnrEEEc.  Mr.  Finletter  has 
told  you  of  the  world-wide  responsibilities 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  sho-uld  like  to  emphasize 
that  we  intend  to  keep  this  major  responsi- 
bility firmly  In  mind,  even  though  we  are  now 
concentrating  on  the  Korean  situation. 

As  the  Secretary  has  said,  we  feel  firmly 
that  a  strong  Air  Force,  as  a  part  of  a  strong 
Defense  Establishment,  is  a  most  effective 
deterrent  to  war.  It  Ls  also  vital  to  victory 
should  war  occur  in  spite  of  our  efforts  for 
peace. 

The  Air  Force  has  Inflicted  powerful  blows 
against  the  Communists  in  Korea.  I  say  this, 
not  because  I  am  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,   but    because   the   facts   bear  me   out. 


From  General  MacArthur  down  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  line  have  come  high  praises  for 
the  efTectiveness  o!  the  Air  Force  units  which 
have  been  operating  over  Korea.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  units  which  have  operated  in 
close  tactical  air  support,  in  strategic  bom- 
bardment, in  air  transport,  and  in  air  rescue 
service. 

In  spite  of  the  initial  success  of  the  Com- 
munists, the  United  Nations  forces  were  not 
driven  out  of  Korea.  There  has  been  neither 
another  Bataan  nor  another  Dunkerque. 
Vastly  outnumbered  troops  fought  a  skillful 
delaying  action  and  have  now  turned  to  the 
offensive  0\ii  troops  have  complete  free- 
dom from  hostile  air  power.  Oiir  Ixjmbera 
have  neutralized  all  significant  strategic  tar- 
gets in  North  Korea.  The  enemy  s  main  Unes 
of  transportation  have  been  cut  and  then  cut 
again  The  enemy  s  supply  movement  is  al- 
most at  a  standstill.  Since  the  last  days  of 
June,  the  Communist  spearheads  have  been 
under  vigorous  and  unremitting  attack  by 
cur  fighter-bomt>ers.  All  of  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  some  88  consecutive  days  of 
all-out  air  support  of  United  Nations  forces 
which  have  totaled  more  than  33,000  eflective 
United  States  Air  Force  combat  sorties 

Eflective  as  the  Air  Force  action  in  Korea 
has  been.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  Air  Force  has  no  delusions  about 
air  power  doing  the  job  alone  No  one  in 
authority  in  the  Air  Force  has  ever  said  this 
could  be  the  case.  The  Air  Force  U  a  part  of 
air-land-sea  team,  of  which  no  one  unit  la 
more  Important  than  the  others. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
air  power  can  never  guarantee  that  enemy 
planes  may  not  deliver  atomic  bomtw  to 
American  cities  should  war  come  to  thia 
Nation  Just  as  Germany,  at  the  peak  of  Ita 
air  f>ower.  was  unable  to  force  the  ttrm-back 
short  of  the  target  of  a  single  one  of  our 
bomber  strikes,  we  cannot  expect  to  prevent 
all   enemy  planes   from  getting  through. 

Since  this  is  so.  our  strategic  Air  Force 
must  be  ready  to  reinforce  the  defense  by 
carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

With  the  build-up  from  58  to  69  groups, 
which  Mr.  Finletter  has  described,  we  will 
have  an  Air  Force  which  will  eomfhand  even 
greater  respect  from  any  aggressor  nation 
who  may  be  watching  us.  I  pledge  the  ef- 
forts  of  myself  and   all   Air   Force   personnel 

to  see  to  it  that  thif  Air  Force,  whatever  its 
strength  will  be,  is  as  well-trained  and  as 
alert  to  its  responsibilities  as  is  himianly 
passible.  I  pledge  this,  both  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  the  defense  of  our  Nation 

should  the  need  come. 

Mr.  McCoHMiCK.  While  the  battle  wtixes 
hot  in  the  Pacific  ( and  the  Nation  fixed 
attention  upon  Wolmi.  Ktmpo.  and  Seoul), 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  men  met 
in  critical  conference  with  their  eyes  on 
Europe — first,  the  Big  Three  ministers  in 
suite  37-A  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York,  and  later.  12  nations  representing  one- 
seventh  Of  the  world's  population.  Object, 
to  make  forbiddingly  stronser  that  "all  for 
one  and  one  for  all'  fellowship  designed  to 
deter  Communist  aggression. 

Accompanying  Secretary  Acheson  to  these 
conferences  was  Philip  C.  Jessup.  cur  Am- 
bassador-at-Lnrge.  As  these  vital  meetings 
recessed,  he  sat  before  our  NBC  televi?icn 
cameras  that  we  might  bring  you  this  film 
report  of  what  has  transpired  to  date. 
America.  Ambassador  Jessup, 

Mr  jESStTP.  The  presence  m  New  York  of 
Mr  Bevin.  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United 
Klngcom;  Mr.  Schuman.  Foreign  Minister  of 
France;  and  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  made 
possible  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  Big 
Three — the  foreign  secretaries  of  the  three 
states  which  have  occupation  troops  In  west- 
em  Germany.  The  many  actions  which  the 
three  ministers  took  last  week  reflected  their 
desire  to  take  important  further  steps  in  the 
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-<.5  of  tnt«fr*Unf  lb»  r9<%end  R^pubtto 
<  f-nnar.T  :nU)  tb«  coataamttf  Qt  trmt  na- 
ThPM>  ftctiot)«  martt  •  BMr  pfease  m 
th«  relatioas  b«tv»«n  th«  oeevpjing  pomtn 
of  OertnacT.  Th«  mlnlcMra  agrve-l  to  grant 
m<v9  autbonty  to  tb*  Padaral  ftoimbllc. 
iDdudlAg  Bor*  control  ov«r  Its  forvlgn  tf. 
fairs.  Prortalon  vaa  alao  mad«  for  the 
CTMtloo  at  *  aMkU*  CtaroMn  pol!c«  fom  to 
tncTMM  tb*  UttanMl  MCOrtty  of  tbe  republic 
vtthnut  ait«rlnc  tb*  rtcbu  of  tb«  oecapftnc 
fore»  Th«  iiiliillw  afTMd  to  M^  tt» 
tanBtofttton  at  tb*  atat*  of  w«r  vttli  Osr- 
many.  Tbla  dtiaton  tai  put  of  tbe  oTcr-aii 
ob)«ctl7e  of  DornmHUnc  rtUUoat  vub  the 
rppobllc  and  prorr««lireiy  returning  Ger- 
to  partneralxip  In  western  Kuropc. 
U  memtMrs  of  tne  North  Atlantic 
also  hard  »t  work  last  »eek  In 
Totk  OB  tbe  probtcm  at  preventing  war 
bv  sliwullieiilin  tbe  military  forces  of  tbe 
tnm  vorld  in  E\irope.  Sacretary  of  State 
Acbeaon  nuuie  a  revolutionary  proposal  which 
waa  veleomed  by  the  oCber  mlnuters  to 
create  an  mtegnttad  army  In  Europe  as  toon  . 
as  poaatble.  Ttals  arary  would  be  made  up  at 
caMtavHitB  troia  each  of  the  12  mcm- 
ben  of  tbe  Nortb  Atlantk:  Treaty  organisa- 
tions. ThrscMlttiaMi  tanm  wbich  President 
Truman  aald  on  Setitespber  9  would  be  seat 
to  Kurcpe  wctiM  be  the  first  United  States 
oootrtbuttec  to  tbe  new  combined  araiT. 
TbM*  AiMltm  troops,  as  well  as  the  forces 
aeait  by  tbe  other  treaty  states,  woxild  be 
eonaaaaded  by  cne  man  a  ho  wculd  have  a 
staff  to  sasin  him  made  uo  cf  oOlcers  from 
th«  states  which  have  contributed  forces. 
The  supplyin:;  and  financing  of  this  new 
army  would  be  the  }Otnt  respoaaiMllty  of  all 
treaty  m>;mbers  Tbe  total  strength  of  this 
liiistisiwl  force  must  be  equal  to  the  task 
at  kHptac  Europe  tree — of  tmtkBf  any  ag- 
fi*Msor  to  ponder  losic  and  hard  before  start- 
kaf  estt  to  coctquer  Burope. 

One  ot  the  prcblems  which  Immediately 
arises  In  talking  about  de'ense  of  Europe  la 
how  Oerman  r'  could  contribute  to  this  major 
undertaking  The  Uaitad  Stataa  balievcs 
that  plans  for  the  mtagnrtsd  iMopiii  foroe 
Id  provide  for  a  contingent  from  Oer- 
ly.  This  deAnttely  does  not  mean  that 
we  would  build  up  a  national  Oerman y  army 
cr  a  Oerman  General  Stall.  All  agree  that 
thla  wotild  not  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
Germany  cr  Europe  The  ma)or;ty  of  the 
Oerman  people  also  seem  to  share  this  view, 
but  tbe  United  States  does  Uunk  that  Ger- 
mans should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
JsiBt  defense  ct  Wunnm  through  partldpa- 
tloB  In  an  Integrated  force. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  discussed  these 
problems  this  week  and  then  recessed  for  a 
tevdaya  to  give  the  ministers  time  to  explain 
the  plans  to  their  governments.  The  minis- 
ters, most  of  whom  are  now  attending  the 
of  the  United  Natloaa  Oaneral  As- 
ly  In  Kew  York.  wlU  meet  again  in  a 
or  so  to  decide  on  ways  of  speeding  up 
the  creation  of  a  stront;  enoxigh  military 
force  In  Europe  to  discourage  any  power  from 
tbe  peace  CKiring  tbe  Interval  Mr. 
and  Mr  Shlnwell.  the  Ftench  and  Brit- 
ish Ministers  of  Defense,  have  conw  to  the 
United  States  and  have  talked  with  Secretary 
of  Oefense  Marshall  and  Maaars.  Achesou. 
Bevin.  and  Schum^o. 

of  you  will  be  bearing  a  great  deal  more 

tills  plan  for  an  Integrated  deCenaa 

fosea  tn  Curope  beeauae  our  contnbuttons  to 
this  force  strong  end  efficient  mould 
for  all  of  ua  The  United 
well  as  every  treaty  member  must 
deny  ttseir  many  things  In  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  free  peoples  everywhere.  We 
must  be  ready  to  do  our  part  as  others  do 
theirs. 

Wban  the  United  States  signed  the  Korth 
fttlMftc  Treaty  we  sgreed  that  our  freedom 
to  tbe  freedom  or  the  weetem 
states.  This  week  we  have  made 
clear  to  our  aUics  that  we  mean  every  word 


that  we  have  said  and  are  anxlTUs  to  act  now 
to  create  the  strength  tn  Burope  which  is 
vital  to  protect  all  of  iM  affBtxist  an  attack 
against  any  one  of  us. 

Mr.  McCoaitiCK  As  the  talks  Ambassador 
Jessup  descrtbes  were  temporarll'/  halted  in 
New  York,  and  the  United  Nsttons  hsppUy 
studied  tbe  "miles  gained"  by  its  liberating 
forces  m  Korea,  last  Tuesday  the  General 
kbty  ot  tbe  United  Nations  met  again  In 
With  the  arrival  of  Russia's  Andrei 
Vtshlnsky  to  take  his  pl»<^  beside  television's 
new  H>Dper-mting  star,  Jacob  Malik,  the 
world  tfot  tet  for  another  ride  on  the  "black 
is  white  and  white  Is  black"  merry-go-round. 
Kfember  cf  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  General  Aseembly  Is  John  Foster  Dulles, 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  Here 
Is  a  sound-on-fllm  report  from  Mr  Dulles, 
made  especially  for  Battle  Report,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  DmxM.  The  General  Assembly  cf  the 
United  Nations  Is  now  under  way.     It  is  the 
most  Important  gathering  that  has  been  held 
■laee  San  Francisco  5  years  ago.     This  As- 
sembly is  going  to  decide  •whether  the  fre- 
world    can   organlzs   enough,  unity   to   hold 
together,  or  whether  It  Is  golnar  to  be  pulled 
apart  In  pieces  little  by  little.     Of  course. 
we've   get    United   Nation's   action    in   Korea 
today  to  try  to  save  o.ne  of  the  small  coun- 
tries from  being  overrun  by  aggression.    But 
It  ts  pretty  much  an  accident  that  the  United 
Nations  is  able  to  act  in  KIcrea.     It  Just  hap- 
pened that  Russia  was  boyi?ottlng  the  Secu- 
rity Council   when  It  came  up,   so  that   It 
couldn't   veto  the  Security  CcuncU   resolu- 
ticn  that  called  on  all  the  members  to  help 
in  Korea.     It  also  happened  that  the  United 
States  had  a  considerable  am?unt  of  military 
J    ■• -r   In   neartjy  Japan   because   It  was   an 
rrupylng  force  there.    But  in  the  future,  we 
can't  let  the  security  of  the  free  world  de- 
pend  upon    the  coincidence  of  these  luciry 
chances.    We  hav»  got  to -get  the  United  Ns- 
ricns    orginieed    so    that    there    will    always 
be  somebody  on  the  Job,  and  so  that  there 
»1U  always  be  some  rorce  to  bring  Into  play 
at   decisive   points   to  withstand   aggression. 
At    this    Assembly,    our    dele^tlon     of    the 
United  Stales,  under  the  leadership  cf  Sec- 
retary  of    State    Acheson,    haa    made    a    very 
mMMOtous  proposal  for  sccompllalilng  that 
orgaBlaatlcn  to  creating  a  standing  and  an 
alert  world-wide  peace  patrol  with  military 
force  to  baclt  it  up.    Under  that  propos  j1,  the 
Assembly   would   have   observers   at   danger 
points  throughout  the  wor!ci  so  as  to  Iteep 
the  United  Nations  informed  a£  to  what  ts 
going  on  snd  so  they  c?n  see  passible  threau 
of  aggrssslon.     I:  would  be  what  you  might 
call  tne  eyes  and  ears  by  the  United  Nations. 
And  then  back  of  that  we  wart  to  have  all  of 
th?  mtmbers  bring  Into  belr.^  some  mUitary 
etrength  which  can  be  eanr.:irked  for  use  la 
united  action  on  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tion a.    and    we   want    those    military    forces 
trained  and  equipped  so  that  they  can  con- 
solidate and  fight  together  with  standardized 
equipment. 

Now  mto  a  different  lanfuage,  etc  ,  so  that 
they  can  really  be  an  effeetlve  whole.  If  we 
can  do  those  things  that  would  mean  that 
there  wouldn't  be  any  repetition  of  the 
Korean  affair  where  the  entire  burden  of 
the  raslstanoe  falls  slmost  entirely  upon  the 
United  States  as  in  the  case  today.  And 
now.  in  order  to  get  all  of  that  into  action, 
we've  fot  to  some  way  meet  the  situation 
that  there  might  be  a  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  So  we  proposed  that  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  should  always  be  ready  to 
meet  on  24  hours  notice  In  case  a  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  prevenu  the  Security  Coun- 
cil calling  upon  the  member  states  there  for 
action.  And  through  that  combination  we 
believe  we  can  really  consolidate  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  and  deter  aggression.  We 
want  to  have  this  prt)gram  which  Is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nntloas.  It  is 
going  to  Involve  cost  and  effort  by  all  the 


nations,  but  security  cannot  be  had  cheaply. 
and  no  Bli»y*««  is  entitled  to  United  Nations 
protectkm  tmlMS  It  U  prepared  to  share  tbe 
burden  of  cummon  effort.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  In  this  country,  and  In  other  coun- 
tries, at>out  making  United  Nations  strong. 
Well  a  lot  of  those  people  will  now  have  a 
chance  to  work  for  It.  The  nations  here 
will  have  a  chanc*  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  to  whether  they  want  s<»curlty 
In  words  or  security  as  a  free  rlg'.it.  or 
whether  they  are  really  willing  to  do  what  It 
takes. 

Mr.  MrCotMTCK.  High  over  the  North  At- 
lantic less  than  48  hours  sro  two  American 
pl'.nts.  each  flying  an  P-84  Thunder j-*?.  on  a 
3  900-ml!e  ocean  hop  in  the  Air  Forces  first 
attempt,  were  refueled  by  such  new-'j*vise<l 
magic  as  this.  Result — the  first  ncnsiop 
trans-Atlantic  flight  by  a  Jet-propelled  plane. 
Time — from  Mansron  Air  Base  In  England  to 
the  United  States  of  America — 10  hours  and 
1  mtnuts.  Lt.  Col.  Bill  Ritchie  was  forced 
to  ball  out  when  he  ran  out  of  fuel  approat;h- 
In?  Labrador.  Col.  Dave  SchtMlr?  made  It 
to  Lln-estone,  Maine.  Both  pilots  are  with 
me  new  In  their  first  television  appearance 
since  their  dramatic,  history-making  flight. 
And.  to  start  off.  Colonel  Schilling,  tell  us 
fcmethlng  about  thla  trip.  I  know  it  Isn't 
plefsant  to  sit  In  one  o-^  those  thln^  where 
you  c.in't  move  ycur  head  and  yju  cant 
b?nd  over.  How  was  It.  was  It  pretty  dull, 
or  what? 

Colonel  SCtrcLisjm.  No.  we  were  pretty 
busy.  We  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  navljat- 
ing.  We  had  enough  freedom  to  move  to 
not  ma'.;?  It  too  uncomfortable.  We  had  very 
excellent  emer^ercy  equipment  and  venti- 
lating eqtupment— suits  to  ke?p  us  cocl,  and 
keep  down  perspiration. 

Mr.  McCoaancK.  So  It  wairat  really  as 
much  torture  as  we  might  Imagine.  VTell, 
now  according  to  the  stories  I  have  read. 
Colore!  Ritchie,  the  reason  you  had  to  ball 
cut  was  because  jcni  missed  your  air  tanker 
and  couldn't  refuel,  was  that  right? 

Colonel  RrrcTiTT.  No,  I  bad  no  troublr  mak- 
ing rendezvous  with  the  tanker;  I  Just 
couldn't  accent  fuel 

Mr.  McCoRMTCK.  What  do  you  rrean  ycu 
couldn't  sccept — a  mechanical  problem, 
or 

Colonel  Rrrrwr.  My  refueling  equipment 
was  damaged  over  Iceland. 

Mr.  McCcsMiCK.  Oh,  I  see.  In  other  w^rds. 
ycu  me:  the  tanker,  but  you  Just  couldnt 
take  the  fuel  from  them. 

Colonel  Rrmnr.  That  s  right. 

Mr.  McCoBMicK.  What  sort  of  refueling  de- 
vice Is  used  on  thla  sort  of  thing,  Cj!:;nel 
Schilling? 

Colonel  ScmttiNC.  It  Is  a  Brl'tish  probe 
drogue  method.  It  Is  a  funnel  on  the  end  of 
a  h'-'se  which  has  a  prn'je  mcuntpd  on  the 
front  side  of  the  receiver  aircraft  which 
grabs  in  and  makes  contact. 

Mr.  McCoRMi.K.  Well,  does  the  Unk;r  fly 
above  the  plane  It  Is  refueling,  or  below  It.  or 
what? 

Colonel  Schilling.  No.  he  flies  above  snd 
Just  ah?ed. 

Mr.  McCossficK.  And  Just  ehead:  well, 
what  sort  oX  a  plane  Is  It — s  B-29  they  use 
as  a  tanker? 

Colonel  ScHn.L:Na.  We  used  s  BrltUh  Lan- 
cast«r,  Lincoln,  and  a  B-29. 

Mr.  McCoasfiCK  And  ycu  can  slow  one  of 
thoKj  Jets  down  enough  so  that  a  B-29  can 
keep  up  with  It? 

Colonel  ecHn.Lmc  Oh  yea  they  will  fly  Jtist 
as  well  slowly  as  they  do  at  high  speeds. 

Mr.  McCosMicK  Well,  how  did  you  ball 
out.  Colonel  Ritchie?  Pliyslcally  how— did 
you  have  one  of  those  eJecUon  seats  that 
balled  you  out? 

Colonel  RrrcHtr   Yes,  I  used  e>ctlon  too. 

Mr  MtcOosMicK  Oh.  ycu  did.  And  you 
landed  in  the  water,  did  ycu'» 

Cokmel  RiTCKLf.  No.  I  landed  over  land  la 
a  tree. 
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Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  Oh.  well,  did  you  have  any 
sort  of  protective  clothing  in  case  you  had 
landed  In  the  water '' 

Colonel  RrrcHiE,  "i'es.  I  bad  this  water- 
proof suit.  Fortunately,  I  didn't  have  to 
use  It. 

Mr.  McCoBMicK.  Yes,  we  are  very  happy 
that  you  didn't.  How  long  did  It  take  you 
to  refuel? 

Cclonel  RrrcHn.  Several  minutes — three 
or  four. 

hlT  McCoRMiCK.  Just  a  matter  of  minutes? 
Colonel  Rttchii.  Just  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Mr.   McCoaKiCK.  Does   the   weather   affect 
you? 

Colonel  Rrrcuxc.  No,  because  normally  at 
the  altitude  you  refuel,  you  are  above  a 
large  percentage  of  the  weather. 

Mr  McCoaMicK.  Well,  one  more  thing.  Did 
you  have  food  and  water  on  this  plane? 

Colonel  RiTCHH.  Yes.  I  had  fighter  rations 
and  water. 

Mr.  McCoasocK.  Old  you  use  them? 
Colonel  RrrcHir.  Yes.  we  ate  them. 
Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  now,  what  was  this 
trip  suppose  to  prove? 

Colonel  RrrcHH.  Well,  the  feasibility  of 
Inflight  refueling  and  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing a  large  number  of  fighter  aircraft  over 
large  distances  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  you  mean  the 
theory  is  that  if  this  worlts.  you  might  be 
able  to  move  a  lot  of  Jets  across  the  ocean 
all  at  once'' 

Colonel  RrrcHiE.  We  could  move  as  many 
over  in  as  many  hours  as  It  took  us  to  move 
16  over  in  days. 

Mr.  McCoBMicx.  Since  you  didn't  quite 
make  it.  do  you  think  the  test  was  a  success 
or  not? 

Colonel  RrrcHir.  Yes.  I  do.  Particularly 
our  rescue  party. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  You  arc  most  grateful  for 
that?  Well — so  another  Air  Force  first — 
the  first  nonstop  trans-Atlantic  flight  by  a 
Jet  plane.     Time:   barely  over  10  hours. 

Thus  the  Nation.  America — as  top  diplo- 
matic. Air  Force,  and  executive  oflicials  have 
come  before  our  cameras  to  report  to  you — 
moves  into  the  fourteenth  and  perhaps  the 
moat  critical  week  of  the  war.  And  the 
latest  headlines  that  reflect  the  heightened 
action — General  Vandenberg  has  Just  told 
me  that  he  has  had  word  on  his  B-50  missing 
on  flight  from  Goose  Bay  to  Arizona.  The 
wreckage  has  not  actually  been  sighted,  but 
an  RAF  Lancaster.  150  miles  southwest  of 
G<:ose  Bay  has  spotted  an  unknown  number 
of  survivors.  Rescue  work  cannot  be  under- 
taJcen  immediately. 


From  Resident  of  Rome,  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  cOLoa.vDo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  ylegislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  J0HN60N  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  a 
statem^-nt  I  received  today  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Rome. 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Gangstek 

Roberto  Rossellinl:  During  the  Fascist 
regime,  said  Rossellinl  has  many  times  en- 
Joyed  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Ministry 
of   People's   Culture.     During   the    war   un- 


leashed by  the  Nazis,  while  the  civilized  peo- 
ple fought  those  barbarians.  Rossellinl  went 
to  parties,  turned  out  Nazi  pr  ^paeanda  fUma; 
and  while  the  patriots  were  being  tortured 
by  the  Nazi  beasts,  Rossellinl  enjoyed  their 
protection. 

After  the  liberation  Rossellinl  sought  to 
smother  the  scandal  by  directi.ig  two  films: 
Rome,  the  Open  City  and  Pais.in.  These  two 
works  are  Justly  recognized,  but  [the  effort  1 
to  hide  his  sad  past  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Roberto  Rossellinl  found  shelter  in  an  offi- 
cial asylum  (for  the  criminally  insane |  In 
Italy  in  whose  wards  are  sheltered  only  those 
who  must  give  account  to  the  law. 

Rossellinl  is  like  some  creeping  snake;  he 
has  abused  the  trust  of  a  lady,  Ingrid  Berg- 
mann,  has  destroyed  a  family,  has  taken  an 
Innocent  child  away  from  her  mother.  What 
was  his  purpose  In  doing  so?  The  dirtiest 
and  unmentionable  purpose,  with  the  specu- 
lation of  snatching  the  splendid  fortime  of 
that  Ingenuous  lady. 

This  man  fiill  of  vices,  who  has  collabo- 
rated with  a  barbarian  Nazi,  a  drug  addict, 
vicious,  unworthy  to  Uve  in  a  human  com- 
munity of  honest  people,  must  never  set 
foot  in  a  civilized  country  like  America  This 
vermin  enveloped  in  falsehood,  this  adven- 
turer, believed  to  be  an  honest  man  only 
because  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  fame  and 
riches  in  the  meanest  of  worlds. 

In  a  following  article  I  shall  prove  and 
document  everything  on  the  past  of  Rot)erto 
Rossellinl,  and  shall  prove  that  Senator 
Johnson  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  has 
spoken  the  whole  truth. 

I  have  known  Rossellinl  from  when  he  was 
20  years  old;  I  know  his  whole  past;  that  is 
why  I  can  declare  that  he  has  betrayed, 
betrayed  everybody — a  woman,  friends,  rela- 
tives, father,  and  mother.  That  is  why  I 
inform  the  American  p>eople  of  the  misdeeds 
of  this  super  gangster. 

Gustavo  Gaezia. 
Jcurnahst.  Lido  di  Roma,  Italy. 


A  Cong^ressrr.aa  M:ikes  Vp  His  Mind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  'legislative  day 
cf  Friday.  September  22 ) ,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Rodeers  Park  (111.)  News  of 
Thursday.  September  28,  1550. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fibst  Colttmn 

(By  Leo  A.  Lerner) 

A    CONGRESSM.\N    MAKES    UP    HIS    MIND 

"The  Wicked  spring  up  like  crass  •  •  • 
but  the  righteous  shall  flourish  as  the  palm 
tree.  •  •  •  Growing  mighty  as  a  cedar 
In  Lebanon.'     (Psalms  92.) 

This  is  the  story  of  one  man's  searching 
his  soul. 

When  Congressman  Sidniit  R.  Y.\tes, 
Democrat,  Ninth  District,  came  down  with  a 
cold  recently.  He  was  sick  in  bed  when  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  in  tavor  of  the 
McCarran  antisubversive  bill.  But  Yatzs,  a 
first-term  Congressman  who  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  and  is  well  liked  by  the  people 
In  his  district,  had  to  return  to  Congress  last 
week,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
cast  a  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate- 


House  conference  committee  report  on   the 
McCarran  biU. 

It  was  a  real  dilemma. 

Congressman  Yates  knew  In  his  heart  that 
the  bi.:  was  njt  a  kvXkI  bill.  As  a  lawyer  he 
felt  that  It  was  unconstitutional,  since  the 
bill  was  drawn  In  such  fcroaci  laneuace  as  to 
make  possible  the  iiitimidation  and  persecu- 
tion cf  citizens  who  are  not  guiity  of  any 
real  si;bverslon.  He  knew  that  the  biU  wculd 
not  hurt  the  CommunLsts  but  actuallv  help 
them,  and  that  its  provisions  would  weaken 
the  sscanty  of  our  country. 

Yates  knew  something  else  that  was 
ever,  mere  important,  and  ;hat  is  that  it  was 
jxissible  under  this  bill  to  smash  the  future 
of  liberalism  m  America  by  bnng.ng  on  a  new 
series  of  outrages  against  people  guilty  of 
libera!  thinJting.  And  he  knew'that  the  end 
of  lit>cral  thinking  usually  means  the  end 
of  progress  itself. 

Yates,  a  sensitive  person  and  a  student  of 
history,  remembered  that  at  several  other 
times  in  the  history  of  our  country  we  had 
passed  legislation  under  hysterical  circum- 
stances for  which  later  the  country  was  sorry. 
But  some  practical  people  in  Yates  dis- 
trict, those  who  wanted  tc  see  him  return  to 
Congress,  advised  him  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  They  reasoned  with  him  like  this: 
"Your  opposition  is  going  to  try  to  smear  you 
as  a  Communist.  We  all  know  that  you  are 
not  a  Communist.  We  know,  in  fact,  that 
you  have  always  been  a  g'jod  and  loyal  Amer- 
ican, but  if  you  fall  to  vote  for  the  McCarran 
bill,  you  will  be  singled  out  and  pushed 
around." 

These  friends  continued,  "Sure,  we  know 
the  bill  is  no  good,  a  great  many  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  are  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill 
know  the  bill  ts  no  good,  and  yet  they  are 
voting  for  the  bill  because  they  feel  intimi- 
dated. This  is  an  election  year,  and  anybody 
who  fails  to  follow  the  so-called  popular 
sentiment  is  caught  in  that  trap  " 

Congressman  Yates  searched  for  the  an- 
swer. He  asked  many  of  his  friends  what  to 
do.     They  were  divided. 

The  Idealists  said  "You  know  it  is  a  bad 
bill,  you  should  not'  vote  for  it.  and  even  if 
you  go  down  to  defeat,  it  is  better  to  vote 
your  own  convictions,  than  to  be  wrong  for 
political  considerations." 

The  other  half  said,  "You  are  a  useful  man 
in  Congress,  ycu  are  one  of  the  leaders  cf 
the  northern  Democratic  liberal  bloc.  If  you 
vote  against  the  McCarran  bill,  it  might 
cause  you  to  lose  the  election.  One  vote 
more  or  less  wont  make  any  difference.  We 
think  you  should  compromise  with  your  con- 
science in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  the  coun- 
try and  your  ideals  m  the  long  run" 

Up  to  the  very  la-rt  minute  before  leaving 
for  Washington  last  Tuesday,  Yatts  debated 
the  pros  and  cons  cf  his  vote  on  the  McCar- 
ran hill.  He  knew  that  his  Republican  op- 
position in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
was  going  to  try  to  smear  him  by  comparing 
his  votes  on  various  issues  with  those  of 
Congressman  M.\rc.\nton:o. 

(This  in  spite  cf  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican Isolationists  vote  like  Mahcantonio 
more  often  than  Yates  ever  did  ) 

He  feared  that  his  vote  on  this  single  Issue 
might  make  a  difference  to  people  who  could 
be  misled,  to  people  who  did  not  read  and 
would  not  read  the  McCarran  bill,  but  who 
could  be  told  that  Yates  voted  in  favor  of 
communism  by  voting  against  the  bill. 

The  Congressman  spent  several  sleepless 
nights. 

On  the  way  to  Washington  on  the  plane 
he  read  a  little  article  in  a  magazine  called 
Canfessicns  of  a  Candidate,  by  Richard  L. 
Neubcrger,  who  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  this  article 
Neukeriier  said  that  the  public  admires  an 
honest  man  who  votes  his  convictions  and 
principles  more  than  it  does  a  fence  straddler 
and  an  opportunist. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Yates  .asked  him- 
self, what  can  a  little  man  like  himself  do 
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ttt  tlM  oUmt  CcK^ir^aKwmtD  One  ot 
M*  Crtmdi  hMl  MM  to  Mm.  "After  aU.  ycu 
not  Ood.  ytm  caa^  p«k  yooraaU  abov* 


It  Ood.  but  God  U  tn  trtrf 
UKI  eT«f7  m«n  U  m  Ood.  Ood  speak* 
man  in  HU  own  vsy;  e«£b  man's  sober 
int  u  a  pan  of  tbe  unlvvnal  Kbeme. 
Tjob  iwihtrrrl  wbat  anciUiar  good 
Maad  bad  MM  klm.  "Long  a/tar  Ukla  vote. 
yo«  will  bav*  to  live  vttft  jaaneU  Vcte  tb« 
way  |our  eooaciencc  dictaiaa.  dont  Tote  to 
gat  voiai.  voM  for  tbm  rtgfett.  and  iht  vctea  will 
take  car*  or  attmmatrm." 

8aa»e  time  in  that  starT7  Ql^bt  bigh  above 
his  beloved  America,  tba  land  oi  his  binh 
and  bla  opportuntty.  tbm  land  vbere  be  bad 
tfona  ao  aaacb  aad  given  so  mucb.  Sidnkt 
Tana  ■»«§  ap  tats  mind. 

He  daetdatf  tbat  be  voold  trust  tbe  people 
ct  hiadlmnet.  Bt  wooMatakc  bis  iuturc  on 
plaqriBC  tt  aqoare 

Wbaa  tl»e  McCarran  btU  came  up  for  vote 
ca  Wcdneaday.  Coo«reaman  Sxsntt  R  Tatxs, 
of  tba  Mtntt  Coagariaeinnil  DUtrict  of  lUi- 
ap^aed  votad  "Ho"  on  tbe  Ifc- 
"  Mat  were  three  otb<?r  lUi- 

BaaaATT  O  lUaA  Adoltb 
,  and  WiixJAM  L.  OawsoN.  All  of  tbeae 
votad  tbdr  conv.cUcna  bcncatlf.  In  favor  of 
AxDcncanlam — tbe  old-fasbioned  Anterlean. 
laa  of  WaaJUncton.  Jefleraon.  and  Abraham 


Tile  PassiB{  o(  Dr.  Pa{b 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

rr  ri-t.vsT;.', A.v: \ 
IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  THI  CNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  tlegislatxvf  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  • ,  7950 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mrnntmous  coi^sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  an  edJtorl?.! 
September  16  issue  of  the  Chester 
I.  of  Chester.  Pa  ,  in  which  the  edi- 
tor. Alfred  G  HiU.  pays  tribute  to  the 
iHltimrT""'"  ■'i  career  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Barrow  Pu«h,  one  of  the  great 
leader."-  of  our  country,  whose 
ith  on  September  14  was  a  ?r«it 
shock  to  thf  Christian  world 

Tljere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ntlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou>. 
ai  follows: 


Tas  Paaazao  or  Da.  Pucb 

Tbe  laat  picture  thlJi  writer  baa  of  bla 
aatgtatior.  WUIiam  Barrcw  Pugb  prior  to  bla 
tragic  death  late  Tburadaj  was  tbat  of  Or. 
Pngh  walking  about  his  garden  with  bu 
thlrd-i^neration  nameaafcc.  t>etter  known  aa 
"Bunkie."  age  21  months. 

Increasingly  In  recent  months.  "Buukle" 
and  Don.  Jr.  another  grandson  of  alnvost 
the  same  age.  had  become  a  ma]or  Incen- 
tive .or  Dr  Pugb  to  hurry  home  and  devote 
hours  to  the  cloee  study  of  theae  first  grand- 
children. 

larller  there  bad  been  the  period  of  delight 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Pugh  when  he  bad  wel- 
comed two  daughters  to  the  Pugh  family, 
the  brldea  of  his  two  sona  who  ciam«<*  aoon 
after  returning  from  tbelr  years  on  World 
War  II  service.  And  It  u  needleaa  to  my  that 
Dr  Pugh  had  virtuatiy  lived  the  budding 
careers  of  ais  two  lawyer  aona.  Finally  u 
abouid  be  observed  that  another  field  of  sym- 
pathetic Interest  was  In  watching  hia  wife 
plan  and  develop  their  beauUIui  home  with 
tta  spac^jiic  surroundings. 


Another  reveallnjt  thing:  Never  did  thU 
obaerver  see  a  man  who  found  n'orp  apparent 
pleasure  tn  the  lutle  gifts  which  came  home 
wiUi  him.  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week 

That  may  seem  a  stranfje  contrast  from 
tbe  unsparing  grind  of  Dr  Pu^h  s  profes- 
alonal  life  both  aa  a  spiritual  leader  and 
administrative  head  ot  the  great  Presbyte- 
rian denomination. 

Duty  as  Dr.  Pug'x  saw  It.  took  blm  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  hours  of  work  ware 
lonsc  They  Included  nmht  work  at  hoaM. 
They  Included  asaoclatlon  with  persons  whoaa 
nnmex  are  moat  familiar  In  this  country  and 
over  the  world. 

Through  it  all.  Dr  Pugb  was  the  same  un- 
asauaUng.  forthrlKbt,  clear-thlnklng  Indl- 
vutual  as  tbe  Reverend  Bill  Puj^h  which 
Chester  knew  go  well  for  10  years  during 
Which  period  he  waa  the  oastor  of  the  First 
Preebyterlan  Church  In  Chester. 

Dr  Pugh  transmitted  the  common  touch 
In  bis  unvamlahed  accounts  of  bis  experi- 
ences afield.  How  well  he  knew  hum?  a  na- 
ture, yet  bow  completely  sympathetic  was 
he  to  those  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 
tact There  was  combined  In  Dr.  Purh  the 
tolerance  of  the  diplomat  and  the  zoal  of 
the  cru5ader. 

Dr.  Pugh  did  not  spare  himself,  and  the 
strain  of  the  World  War  years  and  those  fol- 
lowing, bad  taken  their  tr/l.  But  the  view- 
point remained  cheerful  and  confident  In 
tbe  ultimate  future.  And  Dr.  Pugh  con- 
tinued to  cherlEh  the  frlendahlpe  of  earlier 
years  when  he  was  a  National  Guard  chap- 
Iain  In  World  War  I  and  even  earlier  when  he 
was  active  In  ba-seball  and  other  sports. 

It  was  difficult  from  this  viewpoint  to  un- 
derstand how  Dr  Pugh  could  stand  up  un- 
der the  ezceptlcnal  strain  which  the  combi- 
nation of  administrative  detail,  travel,  and 
public  speaking  take  from  a  man. 

But  never  did  Dr.  Pueh  indicate  his  de- 
sire for  a  more  leisurely.  less  responsible 
routine.  It  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  Dr. 
Pugh  living  with  real  happiness  on  an  Inac- 
tive basis. 

It  la  particularly  hard  to  lose  such  a  man 
at  a  time  when  his  experience  and  wisdom 
are  so  much  needed  by  a  world  which  can 
only  be  saved  by  the  Christian  standards 
which  Dr   Pugh  preached  and  lived. 

And  yet  it  is  glorious  to  go  to  another 
sphere  at  a  time  when  an  individual  such 
as  Dr  P>ugh  is  in  full  fruition  of  his  powers, 
and  with  a  record  such  as  his  to  live  on  ever- 
laetlngly.— A.  O    H 


Heme  Front  Death  Trap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  n-OKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUaiOP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Friday.  September  22.  1950 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
month  wp  all  were  shocked  over  the 
tragedy  of  the  railroad  accident  In  Ohio 
which  cau-sed  the  death  of  sotno  30  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  the  maiming  of  some 
60  others  Not  Ion;?  after  that  tragedy 
a  frank  and  thuui;ht-provolang  editorial 
concerning;  such  accident*  was  printed 
by  the  Orlando  .Mornin^^  Sentinel  wt-.ich 
Is  publi-shed  in  Orlando.  Fla  .  by  Martin 
Anderben.  an  eminently  capable  and 
publlc-.splrlted  nt-wspuperman. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  ia  so  timely 
and  so  deserving  of  attenUon  that  I  a^k 
tj;at  it  be  printed  here  j>o  that  it  m.iy  be 


fully  con.sldered  for  any  possible  legisla- 
tion or  change  in  policy  that  may  be 
needed  to  prevent  recurrences  of  such 
unnecessary  and  tragic  disasters. 
Home  Ptoirr  Diath  Tsap 

So  they're  going  to  investigate  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  30  American  soldiers 
and  the  maiming  of  50  others  In  the  splin- 
tered wreckage  of  an  ancient  troop  train  cut 
down  the  middle  by  a  luxury  streamliner  on 
a  stralght-away  track  in  Ohio. 

Let  the  investigators  go  far  enough  and 
high  enough  to  put  the  finger  on  offldaLs 
responsible  for  hauling  American  b  .5s  off 
to  war  in  rickety.  70-foot,  wooden  coaches 
whlcj  long  ago  earned  the  apt  designation 
of  "cattle  cars  " 

Let  It  be  shown  If  this  is  Just  another  cruel 
restilt  of  a  loathsome  oOclal  policy  of  "let's 
not  disturb  the  soft  life  of  the  voters,  boys." 
while  a  relatively  few  young  Americans  are 
herded  cfl  to  fight  In  mud  and  blazing  sun, 
fcoie  of  them  to  be  maimed  for  life  and 
others  to  die. 

Why  in  the  name  of  decency  and  Amer- 
ican fair  play  aren't  these  boys  riding  In 
the  stainless  steel  streamliners  with  their 
reinforced  construction,  their  comfy  alr- 
ccndltlonlng  and  their  crooning  radios? 

They'll  know  hell  soon  enough. 

Let  them  ride  off  to  it  at  least.  In  safety. 
If  not  In  luxury. 

Let  them  ride  In  modem  passenger  cars 
and  If  there  aren't  enough  for  them  and 
for  the  business  as  usual,  pleasure-a£-usual 
crowd,  then  let  the  latter  ride  in  the  creaky 
day  coaches  of  a  bygone  era  which  ;ust 
about  everybody  except  the  railroads  have 
grown  cut  of. 

And  if  that  means  more  of  those  old  day 
coaches  on  Florl<Ja-lx)und  winter  tourist 
trains,  then  that's  what  It  means. 

Any  civilian  who  must  travel  these  dars 
has  plenty  of  other  choices  for  comfortable 
transportation — by  p>rlvate  car.  by  bus  or  by 
plane,  also  amply  luxurious. 

The  soldiers  have  no  such  choice.  They 
travel  in  what  some  button -pusher  orders 
out  for  them.  And  80  of  them  traveled  to 
Injury  and  death  in  an  antique  railroad 
crate  which  had  been  automatically  stopped 
twice  by  broken  air  hoses  and  was  a  help- 
less sitting  duck  in  the  feg  for  the  crack 
City  of  St.  Louis  streamliner  which  streaked 
premattire  tragedy  into  many  families. 

Doesnt  anybody  knew  we  are  in  a  ter- 
rible war  except  the  young  men  taken  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  the  hell  of  the 
battlefield' 

Let  your  officials  know  that  you  know  It. 


Goveniment  as  Usual  During  the  War — 
Only  an  Independent  Congress  Re$;;on- 
fible  to  the  American  People  Can 
Change  This  Shameful  Condition — The 
Final  Decision  Will  Be  Made  by  the 
Americaa  Voters  November  7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE>E.N T.^TTVia 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
followtng  Is  a  summary  of  the  situation 
which  I  stated  before  a  meeting  in 
Northampton.  Ma;>.s  .  with  reference  to 
the  surplus-food  commodities: 

Recently  President  Truman  a.-^ked  the 
American  people  to  lighten  theu  belu  and 


to  accept  cheerfully  tbe  saMllltit  they  would 
have  to  make  In  tbe  days  to  come. 

But  he  did  not  then  and  he  has  not  since 
pledged  any  similar  sacrifices  on  tbe  part 
of   the  Federal  Government. 

Since  June  25  it  has  been  Government  as 
usual  in  Washington.  It  will  continue  that 
way  unless  the  American  voters  put  a  stop 
to  It  en  November  7  by  electing  a  Congrcia 
which  can  and  will  bring  an  end  to  the  In- 
excusable waste  of  public  funds  and  which 
can  and  WiU  see  to  it  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concentrates  on  the  war  effort  and 
essential  civilian  services. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  take  our  young 
men  and  women  from  their  homes  and  their 
families,  their  civilian  Jobs,  their  schools  and 
their  colleges  and  yet  permit  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  continue  to  carry  on 
thcir  gcvemmeni  as  usual  activities. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  t^e  additional  bil- 
lions cf  dollars  from  the  hard-earned  and 
prudently-saved  money  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple and  yet  witness  tbe  spectacle  of  con- 
tinued Indefensible  waste  of  hundreds  cf 
millions  of  those  dollars  for  nonessential  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  economic  Ignorance  to  be  planning 
controj  over  the  lives,  the  wages  and  salaries. 
the  dally  acUvities  of  the  American  people 
without  u«i"g  ordinary  common  sense  by 
stopp.ng  promptly  programs  which  have  no 
possible  relation  to  the  war  effort  or  essential 
civilian  work. 

But  this  will  not  be  done  voluntarily  by 
the  present  administration.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  it  can  in  the  future, 
as  In  the  past,  deceive  the  American  pecple 
as  to  any  of  the  numerous  errors  it  has  made 
and  that  it  must  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, admit  a  mistake  or  take  any  action 
which  could  be  construed  as  such  an  admis- 
sion. 

If  one  thing  is  certain  in  these  days  of  con- 
fusion, contradictions,  and  uncertainties  in 
Washington,  it  is  that  the  administration 
wants,  is  working  for  and  will  welcome  the 
election  of  supine,  puppet  Congressmen 
pledged  to  the  support  of  its  enure  program. 
whatever  it  Is  now  or  may  become  during 
these  vitally  Important  months  ahead  of  all 
of  us. 

There  ai  -  many  in^tanwa  which  have  been 
exposed  throughout  tha  entire  range  of  gov- 
ernmental activities,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
one  concrete  current  lns*ance  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  condiuons  prevailing  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Many  of  you  know  that  back  in  January  I 
urged  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  constructive  action  on  a 
bill  I  filed  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the 
huge  stocks  of  surpltis  foods  being  stored  at 
traaaendous  cost,  with  some  of  it  in  danger 
Cf  apoUage. 

Ify  sxiggestlons  and  pleas  for  action  were 
Ignored  for  months,  with  one  exoaptiao, 
when  the  President  told  a  news  conftraaea 
that  he  was  filing  the  mesaages  In  the 
wosteb&sket. 

Then  on  July  24  Secretary  Erannan  be- 
la*  Tie  before  the  House  Committee  on 

A-  re.    reversed    the    position    he    had 

takej  on  March  31.  that  the  bill  I  had  &led 
on  February  2  was  administratively  not 
feasible,  and  he  recommended  practically  the 
same  bill,  ''t  passed  tbe  House  unanimously 
oa  August  22. 

It  languished  In  the  Senate  committe* 
with  neither  the  President  nor  Secretary 
Brannan  doing  anything,  although  we  were 
at  war  and  needed  e\  ery  dollar  we  cculd  get  to 
speed  up  the  war  effort,  until  September  14 
when  the  President  wrote  Senator  Thomas. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  ccmmlttee. 
uacd  virtually  every  argument  I  had 
throughout  this  period  of  several 
Be  pctrted  cut  the  otrvtous  fact  that  the 
Ocvernment  had  glgantte  atocks,  and  be  aaU, 


ts  I  had  repeatedly  said,  that  It  made  no 
sense  for  the  Government  to  store  these  sur- 
pluses which  will  surely  spoil  while  there  are 
people  In  this  coimtry  and  orarsaaa  who 
badly  need  the  food.  He  wrote:  "This  will 
not  be  a  costly  program.  It  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive to  ship  dried  eggs  and  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, than  to  carry  them  for  months  on 
end.  We  ought  to  take  steps  to  get  these 
surpluses  wtiere  they  will  do  some  good." 

On  September  15  the  £e.-.£te  committee 
reported  the  EoU5e  hill  favorably  and  that 
day  it  was  Included  In  the  must  legislation 
before  adjournment. 

However,  during  the  following  8  days,  I 
could  find  CO  evidence  whatever,  although 
I  talked  with  a  number  of  Senators  who 
would  have  known  the  facts,  that  either  the 
President  or  Secretary  Brannan  lifted  a  fin- 
ger to  help  In  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  President  rsaptaraber  23. 
hours  before  the  Senate  adjourned,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  situation  and  tirging 
ection.  1  new  learn  that  he  did  nothing 
about  that  except  to  send  the  telegram  to 
Secretary  Brannan.  and  I  will  refer  to  that 
shortly. 

I  know  and  you  know  ttiat  the  adminis- 
tration hoped  that  the  about-face  by  Sec- 
retary Brannan  and  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Senator  Thohas  would  give  the 
American  public  the  impression  that  they 
were  greatly  concerned  about  this  waste  of 
public  funds  and  the  threat  of  spoilage  of 
wholeaome  foods.  I  know  and  you  know  that 
they  eoimted  on  the  universal  concern  cf  all 
of  us  about  the  war  In  Korea  and  world  con- 
ditions to  maJEe  i'  almost  ixnpoesibie  for  any- 
one to  present  tiie  facts  as  to  the  real  lack 
of  interest  and  the  maction  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  Surely  it  is  obvious  that 
the  majority  leadership  In  the  Senate  could 
and  would  have  brought  this  nonpartisan  bill 
up  fcr  prompt  action  If  they  had  received 
any  word  or  request  from  the  President  on 
September  23. 

I  sent  the  President  another  telegram  ex- 
pressing my  disappointment  as  to  the  ad- 
journment without  action,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  S3 .840.000  would  be  wasted 
between  th°n  and  November  27  in  continu- 
ing this  unnecessary  storage,  and  I  said: 
"In  the  light  of  Secretary  Brannan's  teaU- 
mony  as  to  the  threat  of  spoilage  and  be- 
cause of  his  admission  that,  under  existing 
law.  he  woiUd  have  the  power  to  dispose  of 
any  commodities  threatened  with  spoilage. 
I  urge  that  you  order  this  action  to  be  taken 
at  once.  Any  failure  by  him  to  invoke  this 
law  to  prevent  spoilage  will  be  shocking  to 
the  American  people." 

I  have  received  a  lett^  sent  by  Mr.  Bran- 
nan which  Is  not  only  net  responsive  but  is 
actually  a  masterpiece  cf  evasion.  It  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  build  a  record  which  it  is 
hoped  will  lull  and  deceive  the  public. 

On  September  1.5  I  had  written  asking  spe- 
cifically for  the  exact  amount  of  food  threat- 
ened with  spoilage,  as  Mr.  Brannan  had  tes- 
tified before  the  Hotise  ccnomittee  on  July 
24.  I  also  had  recuested  the  exact  location 
of  the  storage  houses.  But  nowhere  In  this 
letter  from  Secretary  Brannan  Is  there  any 
reference  to  the  amount  cf  spoilage,  or 
threatened  spoilage,  or  to  direct  action  talcen 
under  existing  law  to  avoid  spoilage  or  to  the 
exact  local  locations  of  these  food  stocks. 

Let  me  quote  this  letter  to  you: 

CBFAsnocrr  CF  Ackrj  u  l.  t u  rk, 

OmCI  OF  THE  Secritaht, 

\7ash,ingtoii, 
Hon.  Joirv  W   Hes»:i.tow. 

tlouse  of  Representative f. 
DXAX  Ma.  HxsxLTOif:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  September  1.  and  to  your  let- 
ter to  tlM  President  of  the  same  date  which 
hat  been  referred  to  us  for  consideration.    In 
iniinntfiTlnins  you  painted  out  the 
for  aMMonal  lagtoiation  to  provide  for 


the  di-;*'-.bu-;  n  o?  perishable  commodities 
and  .su~r'^-=Ted  thr.t  tha  BMrtter  be  called  to 
the  atten:..  r.  0'.  the  proper  pvtaes  in  the 
Senate.  I  also  ui  =  h  tn  acknewfadge  your 
letter  of  Septembpr  15  and  two  telagraaaa  of 
September  23  to  the  Priesidpnt.  whtcta  lava 
been  referred  to  this  Dep'artmcr.t  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  sltiiation  which  you  described  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Conamittee  on  Agrlctiltare  aad  Fores- 
try by  the  Department.  As  you  know,  on 
September  14  the  Prcsiilent  wrote  to  the 
Eoncreble  Slmb  TBoacas  requesting  that 
the  Senate  cosnmlttee  report  favorably  on 
E.  R  S313  to  the  Senate  in  time  for  final 
acuon  at  the  current  session.  This  letter 
is  included  as  appendix  A  of  the  Senate  re- 
port on  H.  R.  9313.  dated  September  15. 

The  Department  has  always  maintained 
that  authority  to  pay  distribution  costs  to 
receiving  jxDtnts  within  States  uould  Increase 
the  volume  of  surplus  foods  that  would  be* 
distributed  to  needy  groups.  This  was  in- 
cluded in  a  report  on  several  bills  that  were 
sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
en  March  21,  19S0.  On  Itmttb  30.  1950,  Mr. 
Trigg  testified  before  the  House 
concerning  changes  that  would  be 
in  section  416  cf  the  Agricultural  Act  oC 
1949  and  on  April  27.  1950.  at  the  requeat 
of  the  committee,  we  forwarded  a  proposal 
amended  to  section  416  On  July  24.  25. 
and  28.  we  again  appeared  before  tbe  House 
committee  on  thia  auxtar. 

H.  R  9313  cotttatas  most  of  the  chances 
the  Department  had  prcriotjsly  recom- 
mended. 

We  are  maklne  every  effort  to  assist  State 
agencies  respooaible  for  intrastate  distribu- 
tion of  suipliM  foods  to  handle  aHUdmiun 
possible  amounts  during  the  coming  3rear. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Char:_es  F    B&AVNAiv. 

Secretary. 

I  have  received  the  official  report  of  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  July.  Let  me  pomt  out  that  this 
report  is  available  to  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress nearly  2  months  after  the  p«-iod  which 
it  covers.  If  does  aeem  aa  thcMigh  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  85.464  em- 
piOfaea  in  July  of  this  year,  a  payroll  of 
•2S.381.000,  and  an  appropriation  fcr  this 
flacal  year  of  tTTS  .208.924.  could  keep  its  re- 
peats much  more  current  and  could  answer 
legitimate  questions  promptly  by  referring 
to  the  daily  records  of  bills  paid  for  storage 
of  food  commodities  at  different  locations. 

In  any  event.  I  find  that  in  July  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  lor  carrying  cliarges 
on  17  items  al  food  which  could  be  eaten 
without  processing  tl. 100.045.30.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  S35.000  a  day.  In  view 
of  an  estimate  I  received  ob  SaptSMlWr  12  as 
to  the  amount  on  hand  on  SaMenbar  11  of 
9  of  these  Items,  it  Is  a  certainty  that  the 
•  rf te  of  dally  expenditure  for  unnecessary 
storage  Is  greatly  increased  now  over  July. 

Prom  July  1.  1949,  to  June  30  1950.  tbe 
am.ount  of  this  indefensible  waste  was 
(38.700.324.29.  It  is  dead  certain  that  it  will 
not  be  less  in  this  n&cal  year  unless  C^xigraaa 
does  something  at>out  it.  And  that  will  only 
be  by  a  Congress  dedicated  to  its  own  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  pecpie,  not  a  sub- 
servient rubber  stamp  of  the  administration. 

The  tragedy  is  in  the  realization  that  these 
hard-earned  and  prudently  saved  tax  dollars 
are  gone  forever  and  for  no  useful  purpoaa. 
Think  of  what  t77,000.000  wculd  mean  In 
terms  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  oar  fight- 
ing forces. 

This  Is  all  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  warning 
the  President  gave  the  Anierican  hotisewtves 
when  he  said:  "Every  American  housewife 
must  not  buy  more  than  she  n.-*eds.  She 
must  put  off  buying  when-^  ^-r  >  e  r^n.  If 
the  houaewiXe  insists  on  i;j    .r—   „^.fc  than 
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fth«  necda.  Xhert  will  not  b«  enouch  to  go 
around  and  prices  vUl  go  up  " 

Of  courae.  boarding  la  unntcMnry  and 
hannTul.  Ttit  PresMent  ngbUy  said  to.  But 
the  contrary  u  whai  h«  permiu  the  Federal 
Oovanuoent  to  <lo.  It  to  not  the  American 
booarwlTM  who  ar«  boarderB  The  btcfMt 
boarder  in  all  bistory  to  tbc  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

I  realise  that  It  U  prcbably  Impoaaible  to 
ractlfy  thto  attoataoB  now  wltb  Confre::*  re- 
tb*  protwt  of  a  great  many 
and  a  number  of  Democrat*— 
■vbjeet  onJy  to  recall  by  tbe  President  belor« 
NoTember  27.  Hotrerer.  I  aball  continue  my 
effarta  to  derelt^  tbe  facta  and  to  urge  action. 
I  want  to  repeat  my  appeal  to  all  those  wbu 
m«y  know  at  tba  locattons  of  these  stored 
commodtttaa  so  that  my  culleftrues  and  I  can 
try  to  get  these  facta.  As  of  July  31.  there 
were  8.779.317  pounds  of  dried  milk.  306  663 
pounds  of  cheese  and  068J77  pounds  of  but- 
ter then  stared  In  Maaaachnaetta. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
tbe  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  sum- 
marizing the  sittntion  and  a&klng  bim  to 
schedule  bearings  Inunadlately  upon  tbe  re- 
turn of  Con^^M  to  bring  cm  the  truth.  I 
wrote:  "If  there  has  been  no  spoilage,  that 
fact  will  t>e  welcome  news.  If  there  has  been 
spoilage  by  November  27.  the  fuU  extent  of 
It  should  be  reported  to  your  committee." 
I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  commiitaa 
will  inquire  into  the  facta. 

Thto  case  htottrry  cf  casual  indiflerence  to 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  .American 
people,  with  a  sharply  increased  tas  bill  and 
the  poasibillty  of  rl^d  control,  is  cot  con- 
hncd  to  any  one  department  or  to  any  one 
agency    in    one   department. 

Tbe  Investigators  for  tbe  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  developed  two  InsUnces 
of  surh  senseless  actions  They  found  that 
another  branch  of  the  Department  had  aent 
one-half  of  a  truck  unit  to  Florida  and  t^e 
other  half  to  Texas  tn  order  to  prevent  an- 
other branch  within  the  Department  from 
ualnif  It. 

This  particular  branch  asked  Congress  for 
tiBtaa  for  63  new  autocnohtles.  The  Appro- 
prlatlona  Committee  Invesclgaton  found 
that  this  bureaus  Denver  office  with  35  per- 
sons bad  317  automobiles  of  wblcb  1&4  were 
imaaed. 

Government  records  show  that  the  Bureau 
af  Indian  AfTaln  has  11.300  employees  for 
M8.000  Indiana — 1  Government  employee  fur 
every  30  Indians. 
/  The  Hoover  Ccmmlsalon  reported  that  the 
Government  spends  tlO  to  buy  and 
each  60-ceot  typewriter  ribbon.  Yet 
the  Poet  Oflke  OepMtaoent  in  Waahington  t« 
dragglnc  lu  heals  waOtt  tha  authority  given 
it  by  Congrcas  to  aaodemlae  lU  mangement 
system. 

Tbe  height  cf  overlapping,  doubling  of  ef- 
fort and  %**U:  cf  taxpayers'  money  u  prob- 
ably reached  In  tbe  Oeld  of  Government 
prlntln«  and  propaganda.  There  are  61 
separate  printing  and  duplicating  plan's  In 
WRahin^ton.  23  In  Ban  Francisco.  2&  In  Phila- 
delphia. 16  In  Chicago.  6  in  Kansaa  City,  and 
16  in  New  York,  with  others  scattered  all 
aver  the  country. 

It  would  take  tbe  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  to  give  you  a  complete  catalogue  of 
convincing  evidence  of  this  Oovernment-aa- 
Unuil  attitude  :q  Waahington.  I  hope  that 
this  brief  outline  will  be  aiifltcient  so  that 
you  and  your  friends  will  do  everything  In 
yuur  p«^wfr  t<.  »«•♦•  in.a  thi*  shaU  not  con- 
tinue What  has  been  toleraled  fur  3 
mni'hs  during  the  Korrau  txubi  will  b« 
teriainaled  only  by  an  intelligent  snu  deter- 
mined Congress  rsco^nlalng  lU  resp<  nslhill- 
tloe  to  all  the  American  people. 


Happenings  in  Washingtoo 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!.^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLV4IIIA 

IN  THE  SSNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22) .  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  prcirram  No.  34  in 
my  series  of  broadcasts  to  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 

Happknimcs  ih  WasarNCTON 
(Program  No.  34) 

Thts  to  Bd  klarriK.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other dtoctisslon  of  happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Congreee  has  now  completed  setting  up  the 
machinery  for  total  mobilization  of  our  Na- 
tion's strength  to  meet  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression 

We  have  appropriated  approximately 
$30,000,000,000  to  be  spent  directly  for  na- 
tional defense.  Other  billions  have  t)een  af>- 
proprlated.  part  of  which  will  contribute 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  our  defense. 

We  have  given  the  President  authority  to 
dralt  manpower  for  the  armed  services.  Un- 
der the  defense  productK-n  bill  which  Con- 
gress enacted,  the  President  has  the  right  to 
fix  prices  and  stabilize  wages.  He  h&s  tbe 
power  to  set  up  a  system  of  priorities  and 
allocations  of  critical  materials. 

He  has  been  gr.en  the  authority  to  requi- 
sition plants,  equipment,  and  materials 
needed  for  national  defense.  He  has  been 
given  the  power  and  authority  to  expand  the 
Nation's  industrial  productive  capacity  if 
needed  to  meet  military  rerjulrements. 

He  has  been  given  the  authority  to  restrict 
consumer  credit  and  real -estate  credit  on 
new  construction. 

No  President  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  ever  been  given  such  complete  authority 
to  regulate  and  direct  the  economic  Hie  of 
the  Nation. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  duty  of  administering  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congresa.  The  mana^rement  of 
these  vikst  expenditures  and  far-reaching 
controls  to  a  tremendotis  responsibility.  C in- 
gress does  not  share  In  that  admin'.stratlve 
function.  The  Job  Is  solely  tn  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  his  admlnlBtratiun.  In 
other  words,  responsibility  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  program  rests  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  know  that  the  American  peojile  hope  and 
pray  that  the  prjwera  that  have  been  granted 
to  the  President  will  b»-  exercised  wisely;  that 
he  Will  surround  hlmstlf  with  men  of  out- 
standing ability  and  integrity. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  St-ites  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense 
In  return  for  every  dollar  that  Is  9i)ent  We 
must  make  doubly  nur^  th.it  the  defense 
funds  are  spent  to  provide  the  Liest  and  most 
modern  weapons  and  equipment  for  our 
fighting  men. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  CoDgreae 
has  failed  in  one  rrspeci  to  meet  li>-  re^mnsi- 
blllty  III   lh«-  present  crisis 

Cirtttinly  the  times  call  for  a  drastic  re- 
duction of  ail  governmental  8{)endinK  not 
connected  with  national  defense.  In  spite 
of  the  a3O,0O0.0oO.(»oo  defense  program  for 
this  fUciU  yeiu-  Congresa  yielded  to  Bdminis- 
Ixttlioii  prtMuiUie  and  cuulUiUcd  to  appropri- 


ate billions  of  dollars  for  domestic  programs 
which  could  and  should  have  been  ctirt ailed 
or  eliminated.  The  left-wingers  and  pinka 
continued  their  flght  for  soclalisUc  experi- 
ments that  would  only  regiment  our  people 
and  undermine  our  system  of  government. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  voted  for  drastic 
reductions.  Finally  we  were  able  to  elimi- 
nate the  rtpcndlture  of  approximately  one- 
half  billion  dollars  out  of  a  budget  of  nearly 
sixty  billions.  That  was  a  mere  "drop  in 
the  bucket  '* 

The  eeneral  sppropriatlon  bUl.  aa  passed. 
directed  the  President  to  trim  »55O.0O0.0O0 
out  of  the  total  amount  of  thlriy-slx  billion 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  million.  He  wee 
given  the  authority  to  decide  where  and  how 
tiie  economies  were  to  be  effected. 

I  do  not  approve  of  that  method.  Con- 
gress was  shirking  its  responsibility  when  It 
••paceed  the  buck"  to  the  President  in  direct- 
ing him  to  trim  1500.000.000  out  cf  the  over- 
ail  appropriation. 

It  was  the  reeponslblllty  of  Corigress  to 
determine  Just  where  the  cuts  should  bt 
made.  We  should  have  proceeded  to  make 
those  cuts. 

The  total  budget  for  thto  fiscal  year  will  be 
nearly  ICO.OOC.000.000.  Even  with  the  new 
tax  bill,  which  will  raise  an  additional  14.- 
500.000.000.  we  will  probably  run  a  deficit  of 
at  least  $15.000,0C0.0O0  thto  year  alone. 

Svch  luisound  financing  mtist  not  con- 
tinue. 

Our  Republic  and  our  individual  freedom 
cannot  Eurvive  In  the  shackles  of  overwhelm- 
ing debt.  It  to.  therefore,  mandatory  for  us 
to  pay  as  much  of  the  cost  of  defense  out  of 
current  revenues  as  to  humanly  possible. 

The  President.  In  hto  recent  radio  report 
to  the  people,  said: 

"All  of  us — whether  we  are  farmers  or  wage 
earners  or  businessmen — must  give  up  5<?me 
of  the  things  we  would  ordinarily  expect  to 
have  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  The 
danger  the  free  world  faces  Is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  lees  than  all-out 
effort  by*every  ne  " 

With  that  statement  I  am  In  full  accord. 
I  think  It  applies  to  the  bureaucrats  in  Waah- 
ingt<in  as  well  as  the  farmer,  wtge  earners, 
and  bu'lnesamen  I  think  every  depart- 
ment and  burepu.  not  directly  connected 
with  the  ratlon.<il  defense,  should  exercise 
the  most  stringent  economy. 

But  I  have  seen  nothing  here  In  Washing- 
ton to  Indicate  a  wllllngneaa  to  economiise 
anywhere,  on  anything.  Despite  national 
peril,  the  administration  to  committed  to  the 
most  lavish  nondefense  domestic  spending  In 
its  entire  history.  The  appropriations  for 
nondefense  domestic  spending  are  almost 
double  what  they  were  only  2  years  aeo. 

It  would  be  encouraging  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates  If  they  couid  see  an  hon- 
est effort  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment on  the  domestic  front.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  real  economy  was  so 
Important.  Every  dollar  we  spend  needlessly 
Is  a  dollar  deposited  In  the  bank  account  of 
Joe  Stalin. 

In  another  week  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  ui  pay  In- 
creased Income  taxes.  The  people  must 
make  sacrlflces  In  this  form  and  soon  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  socrifVces  in  many  other 

wayt. 

In  the  preservation  of  our  free  Republic 
sacriflca should  be  shared  by  every  individual 
The    President    and    Membtrs    of    Congress 

could  set  a  Que  example  to  itie  American 
people. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  receives  an  an- 
nual tax-exeuipt  allowance  of  $2,500.  The 
President,  by  a  special  act  passed  during  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  was  given  a  tax-extmpt 
allowance  of  $50,000  a  year. 

If  the  American  people  are  called  upon  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  then  I  believe 
that  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  and 
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every  M?mber  of  Congress  should  favor  leg- 
islation to  make  these  tax-exempt  allow- 
ances subject  to  Income  tax  the  same  as  the 
Income  of  the  average  citizen.  A  lew  weeks 
ago  I  voted  to  do  thto  very  thing  but  the 
proposal  was  defeated 

btravagance  in  Government  spending  and 
waste  of  public  funds  should  never  be  con- 
doned but  in  a  time  of  national  peril  it  to  the 
height  of  folly  to  continue  expenditures  that 
would  weaken  the  defense  of  our  freedom. 

We  have  reached  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  tbe  bureaucrats  in  Wa.sh- 
ington.  State  government,  county  govern- 
ment, and  local  government  must  all  cut 
nondefense  expenditures  drastically. 

Each  one  of  them  has  that  responsibility 
and  let  me  say.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans, 
that  each  of  you,  as  individual  citizens. 
shares  in  that  responsibility  You  have  the 
duty  of  demanding  that  the  President.  Con- 
gress, and  all  levels  of  government  eliminate 
all  waste  and  all  nonessential  services. 

That  to  the  only  way  that  we  can  build  up 
the  military  force*  of  America  to  meet  Com- 
muntot  aggression.  It  to  tbe  only  way  we 
can  escape  national  bankruptcy  and  the  loss 
of  Individual  freedom  which  must  Inevitably 
follow. 

The  American  people  realize  the  great 
danger  that  confronts  us.  Everywhere  I  go 
I  find  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  tighten 
their  belts  They  are  ready  and  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life. 

They  realize  that  the  recent  tax  Increase 
to  only  the  beginning.  They  know  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  heavier  tax 
burdens  and  to  make  more  sacrifices  t)efore 
we  see  this  crisis  through. 

But  they  are  looking  with  great  anxiety 
to  Washington  for  the  kind  of  leadership  In 
which  they  can  have  confidence. 

They  want  and  should  have  a  hard-hitting 
team,  working  In  complete  harmony.  They 
want  men  of  broad  vision  directing  our  plans 
and  policies,  men  who  have  tjeen  proven  In 
the  past,  so  there  will  be  faith  in  their  abil- 
ity to  meet  what  lies  ahead. 

Only  5  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
achieved  military  victory  which  placed  our 
country  at  the  height  of  Its  p<iwer.  We  had 
the  greatest  military  force  in  the  world  We 
had  industrial  production  unparalleled  in  all 
history     The  atom  bomb  was  ours  alone. 

We  had  defeated  our  enemies  on  every 
continent  and  turned  once  more  to  the  way* 
of  peace.  But  in  the  field  of  world  diplomacy 
we  met  crushing  defeat.  In  secret  confer- 
ences and  through  a  policy  of  appeasement 
we  canceled  cut  all  the  gains  our  military 
leaders  had  achieved. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  trying  to  restore 
by  force  the  peace  of  the  world  that  was  lost 
by  a  blundering  leadership  which  virtually 
invited  aggression  and  then  resorted  to  arms 
In  a  stidden  reversal  of  p>olicy. 

The  mtotakes  of  the  past  that  have  led  us 
Into  the  present  crisis  must  not  be  repeated. 

We  must  remember  that  after  Communtot 
aggression  is  crushed  in  Korea,  as  assuredly 
it  will  be  crushed,  we  cannot  cotmt  It  a  com- 
plete victory 

The  godless  enemy  of  human  liberty  will 
still  be  a  powerful  force,  ready  to  spring  again 
with  all  the  ruthless  brutality  that  has  en- 
slaved one  nation  after  another  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  of  tyranny. 

For  our  own  national  security  and  for  the 
sake  .of  freedom  and  p>eace  in  the  world  we 
must  maintain  our  strength  at  Its  highest 
peak 

We  must  never  forget  that  Soviet  Russia 
regards  Korea  as  a  mere  testing  grotind  and 
that  the  present  conflict  Is  only  the  opening 
round  In  further  aggression  which  aims  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  one  war  after 
another  against  the  Communtot  satellites. 

By  that  process  Joe  Stalin  hopes  to  sap 
our  military  and  financial  sirength.  to  pre- 


pare the  way  for  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  thus  gain  Communist  dom- 
ination over  the  whole  world. 

Let  us  therefore  take  warning  from  our 
experience  in  Korea.  Let  us  determine  that 
we  will  never  again  be  caught  In  the  same 
state  of  unpreparedness. 

While  the  Communist  menace  exists  In  the 
world  we  must  not  let  dov^^a  or  divert  our 
prepi-redness  to  meet  that  challenge. 

We  mu£t  be  ready  to  meet  force  with  su- 
j>erior  force,  with  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and 
the  utmost  in  military,  financial,  moral,  and 
spiritual  strength. 

We  must  go  ahead  with  complete  realiza- 
tion that  the  cost  will  be  stupendous. 

But  If  American  strength  and  power  can 
avert  global  war  the  price  will  be  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  sacrifice  which  our 
fighting  men  are  making  with  such  heroism 
In  the  bloody  8lai;ghter  of  the  Korean  battle- 
fields. 

Here  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  already  felt 
the  terrible  shock  of  war's  tragic  cost.  I 
refer  to  the  troop-train  disaster  which  took 
the  lives  of  33  members  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  Field  Artillery  of  Pennsylvania  s 
own  Twenty-eighth  Division. 

These  fine  youiig  men  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  casualties  of  war  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  m  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  as  their  comrades  who  face 
the  enemy  in  Korea. 

Their  families  know  the  real  meaning  of 
sacrifice. 

While  we  honor  their  memory  let  each  and 
every  cne  of  us  dedicate  our  lives  in  our 
coimtry's  cause  and  help  hasten  the  day 
when  peace  will  rule  the  world,  under  God, 
with  freedom  and  Justice. 

This  U  Ed  Maetin.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  3  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


Meicorial  Launched  for  UoiTersity  of 
Michifan  Students  and  Alamni  Who 
Died  in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF    MICHICAJf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Septeviber  23  degislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2.  thousands  of  University  of 
Michigan  alumni  and  iheir  friends  gath- 
ered throughout  the  Na::on  to  celebrate 
Atom  Day  and  the  launching  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michi.ean  Memorial-Phoenix 
project.  Among  the  participants,  who 
were  joined  together  by  telephonic  con- 
nections from  their  various  meeting 
places  as  well  as  by  a  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast,  were  Ambassador  Warren 
Austin,  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and 
Gordon  Dean.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Encrty  Commission. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Memorial- 
Phoenix  project  is  a  memorial  to  the 
Michigan  students  and  alumni  who  died 
in  World  War  II.  It  will  be  financed  by 
private  subscriptions.  It  contemplates 
an  e.xploration  into  the  field  of  atomic 
science  from  the  point  where  the  dis- 
covery of  atomic  energy  and  its  military 
application  leave  off. 


The  pro.-ect  seeks  to  coordinate  all  the 
resources  of  academic  life  in  the  direciicn 
of  o'jtaining  maximum  peacetime  bene- 
fits from  atomic  energy. 

It  is  apparent  that  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy  will  have  untold  effects  i.n 
the  f.--lds  of  architecture,  engmeermg. 
econ3."n;cs.  law.  sociolocy.  and  so  on 
throush  the  entire  range  of  human 
kncwled-re  and  actnity.  It  is  the  pur- 
ixise  cf  the  Phoemx  project  to  sf>eed  the 
adaptation  in  all  these  fields  to  the  jx)- 
tentialities  of  atomic  energy,  and  thus  to 
lessen  its  impact  and  heighten  its  bene- 
fits to  mankind 

I  am  tremendously  enthused  by  this 
project,  which  will  cooperate  with  all 
related  governmental  research  and  ac- 
tivity but  which  will  not  rely  upon  the 
Government  for  support.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  p>articipate  m 
the  Atom  Day  program  of  October  2.  in 
Ann  Arbor.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  my  radio  remarks  in  intro- 
ducing Ambassador  Warren  Austin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  undertaking  which  brings  us  together, 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  a  noble  inspira- 
tion. Notning  could  possibly  be  a  more  fit- 
ting memorial  than  this  project  which  pro- 
poses to  serve  the  living  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  projert  of  tremendous  scope  and 
meaning,  symbolizing  much  lor  the  future  of 
humanity. 

It  breathes  the  air  of  the  future. 

It  Is  novel  not  only  in  its  sweep  but  In 
Its  purfx>se. 

Every  past  discovery  of  energy  sources  has 
brought  tremendous  changes,  confusion,  and 
accompanying  fear.  By  its  explorations  Into 
the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  this 
project  seeks  to  dispel  the  fear  and  helpless- 
ness that  men  feel  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
known. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  this  project  Is  that 
where  the  light  of  knowledge  shines  the 
darkness  of  fear  disappears.  It  Is  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  of  promise. 

Its  significance  does  not  stop  with  Its 
scope  or  purix>se.  The  means  erf  Its  realiza- 
tion has  equal  significance. 

This  Is  to  t)e  a  project  established  and 
maintained  by  private,  individual  subscrtp- 
tijns — from  Michigan  a'.umr.i  giving  not 
al'  r.e  out  cf  pride  and  gratitude  to  their 
alma  mater  but  out  of  a  sense  cf  Individual 
responsibility  lor  the  aims  of  the  project. 

In  short,  this  projcrt  marks  a  resurgence 
of  private  enterprise  in  an  era  which  has 
somehow  forgotten  whr.t  the  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  has  meant  in  the  past,  to  the  en- 
lightenment and  advar.ceme:U  of  mankind. 

No  one  could  more  appropriately  take  part 
on  this  occasion  than  the  guest  I  now  have 
the  distinction  to  present,  from  New  York. 

Warren  Austin,  too.  is  pioneering  m  fields 
which  still  stand  in  the  shadows  of  uncer- 
tainty But  he.  too,  is  engaged  in  an  eSort 
to  sweep  away  those  shaccws  so  that  men 
everywhere  may  live  without  fear  m  a  new 
era  of  pe^ce  and  progress. 

No  cne  who  has  recently  been  witness  to 
the  historic  meetings  of  the  UrUted  Nations 
could  have  turned  away  unimpressed  by  the 
firm  Vermont  hand  which  has  so  largely 
guided  thc«e  sessions  through  their  stormy 
ways 

It  is  a  hand  whose  granite  strength  is 
drawn  first  from  the  per&.:n  of  the  man.  but 
also  from  the  principles  lor  which  he  stands 
in  addressing  the  world. 

I  can  be  pardoned  a  note  of  pride  in  my 
Introduction,  for  I  call  him  my  friend.     I 
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1  tato  gnmt  ultMnii  tn  tetttaauftng  War- 
ren Austin.  United  Statn  Ariih— rtnr  to  Ui« 
Unttod  JtaUoM.  ■p«a>^lne  trook  tA«  Botai 
BUtBor*  tn  Nw  Tork  Ovt. 


Ad^tM  of  Rear  Aiim.  Sl^Saej  W.  Scoers 
at  tW  Cf»4»>tk>«  Lxercisrs  c^  isc  FBI 
Acadrzy 


ECTKNSTON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

n<  THS  SKNATX  OP  THS  UKITKD  STATES 

Sotitrdair.  Srptrm^er  23  (/r{n«faUzt>r  day 
o/  Fndof.  September  ??) ,  1950 

Mr.  Kn.GORE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
tmanimcus  consent  to  hare  prints  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rxcoto  the  exrellent 
address  which  iras  dellrered  by  R«^ 
Adm.  Sidney  W.  Sogers  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  F3T  National  Acad- 
emy en  SeptetBber  29.  If50. 

Tbere  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
vu  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  fsBovs: 

dtttnyufhrd     fuesu. 


at  tbc  m  RaUooal  Acadwny.  it  has 
my  priTQeje  to  work  for  nearty  30  yeari  with 
thK  Paaiaal  Bwtaw  of  InwaUgaUoo  and  rniux 
tbm  oUmt  accunty  and  InTaniiwi  i  «ci  ilcea 
flC  oar  Wtfcni.    II  has  bMB  ■■  laercacini; 

•fftad  to  vorx  with 
director.  Mr.  J  Kd- 
•Bd  X  aa  aapecially  pleaafd  to  ba 
aU*  to  )o(a  wltii  hJm  in  tbeae  grradnatlon 
of  ttte  vn  Rational  Academy. 
lu  estaUi^hment  fcy  Mr.  Uocva'  tn 
10tS.  tae  ilfdapiy  lUa  tiM  PBI  tttcU— tiaa 
made  a  major  uuuUtUuHiijm  to  tbe  aacurtty 
aod  vatCara  «f  tka  UBMoi  Slatca.  Tha  wt»- 
4am  aad  foraaMcht  diaplatyad  ta  tuamCiat 
tiiia  ackeel  warr  am^.y  prcved  lyy  o«r  mac* 
nrtfcant  aaevrttr  ircord  tfur.nc  Worl4  War 
II.  TbanJu  It.ryi-ly  to  ib«  PBI  and  tu  Ka- 
uoaal  AoatfHiy  U:mt  araa  uot  a  tiogla  major 
act  or  aaaaiy-lnjcptred  aabotace.  and  ertaa 
waa  baM  dovn  to  a  laaaaitalilj  low  level 
durlBff  ttet  aBtlre  period. 

nov  W9  arv  again  la  a  parted  of  rrave  tn- 
tematlonal  tenalcn.  fcr  CcMBmunlat  Im- 
parlattiBi  cadaagcra  ttie  prac^  of  iba  vt/rtd 
and  threatMM  oar  atmtpw  aa  a  frr-e  natUm. 
Tha  fear*  aikd  aoqiilaaa  tarooght  on  by 
SoTtat  acgTMaton  wfl!  laaC  for  many  yrara 
and.  aa  poblir  aervanta.  «c  ar«  acutely  coo- 

oC   tvpUJDMg,*   and 
tj  that  Icrei«n-la- 
■pired  acKraartoa. 

Aceonttnfty.  ym  and  your  fallov  la«-en- 
fai«aaMBt  odiaais  la'^a  a  near  period  wnen 
ya<»  iwinfcatlotta  «1U  ba  or  aMjor  impor- 
taaco  is  piDiaellat  oar  couatrj.    Ton  fvn- 

ba  eoograttilatad  In  ptapmtm  joaiaaiiia  lor 

Aa  Praatdent  Trtaaian  racenUy  atatad.  nVa 
raec  moa^  acutely  tb*  threat  al  tbe  Coxmnu- 
nlaa  aaoriaai  iii>  Intcntatioaal  in  aeupe.  di- 
reafead  Croaa  a  caauat  aeuree.  and  oocaniittcd 
to  tha  oaai throw  cf  democratic  lujtitutlooa 
t^ircti^HMft  ttm  world."  WkUa  Mr.  Uoover. 
tlia  FBI.  and  otbara  aaoearaad  wtUi  naUonal 
■aeoftty  lully  raoognba  tba  gravity  oi  tba 
menace  con/rootlnc  us.  I  would  U1l«  u>  rm- 
MnUnc  aocaa  aapacu  ot  this 
wanant  apadal  attaoUoa  at 
tbia  tima. 

Tba  (alae.  matarlallatle  and  godless   Ide- 
Olagy  known  a;  wwimiwiiiii  adTocaiea  and 


fTrtraa  to  affect  a  aarlaa  of  violent  r*vo:u- 
uana.  destfnad  to  crrertHrow  all  non -Com- 
munist frovernmenta.  Its  succeaa  to  da;«  ara 
wen  known  to  all.  particular ly  ara  they  wall 
known  to  tbe  dlatraaaad  and  siifferlnc  peoples 
of  LatTfa,  LKbuaat*  BKonla.  Poland.  Al- 
bania. Rumania  t.  Bulgaria.  Cziclio- 
sloaakla.  and  ea*'  <  '  -^rmany.  all  of  whom 
have  been  en^aved  by  tbe  proponents  of  tixls 
inhuman  pbllosonhy 

Jnrt  aa  tbla  mialaremextt  prooaaa  waa  fa- 
cill^rted  In  thoaa  eountrlaa  by  Kmalln-dl- 
realad  nganta  oT  IntamatJooal  oommonlam, 
ao  also  are  Communist  agents  worklnr  In  otir 
mMMt  today  to  hrinn  about  rtmllar  condi- 
tions in  the  United  State* 

Wb!!e  there  Is  no  poaalbt.tty  that  roir.niu- 
nian  will  ever  bare  any  ajjpeal  to  lan^  num- 
bers or  oar  people,  tbere  are  many  tboiiaands 
of  party  memben  In  thla  country  wbo  rom- 
prtaa  tba  hard  cora  oT  tba  Aaawlaua  Com- 
munist niMTement  and  wbo  hare  sworn  lUle- 
g:ance  to  tbelr  Soviet -controlled  boaaes. 

There  Is  no  danfvr  that  these  agents  can 
deliver  tis  Inti  the  bands  of  their  masters  In 
the  Kremlin,  bu,  their  very  existence  ts  a 
grare  danger  to  our  national  securtly  These 
conspirators  are  itrrp^mi  1 1  serve  the  Krem- 
lin by  ooanndttinr  sabotage,  espionage,  and 
subwaialuu  whenever  they  receive  orders  to 
do  aa 

It  la  agalnat  these  hard-core  Communtsta 
that  we  must  direct  cur  e'orts.  It  la  aaralnst 
then  tbat  Preatdent  Truman  baa  directed 
the  energetic  action  that  htis  brought  al»ut 
tha  preaaevMon  and  conviction  of  many 
Coannuctst  aa«>nts  .ia  well  as  tbe  assortment 
of  atomic  spies  recently  bsoopbt  to  account. 
TO  deal  with  tbeae  sub^'erstTes.  strong  laws 
have  be?h  on  th»  fttatotc  boosts  for  some  time. 
Tba  Pre^dent  haa  f>t>m  'ime  to  t:me  recom- 
rnandfd  addlttonal  internal  security  le«:ls'.i- 
tloa  aa  naadad.  The  Oongreaa  Included  most 
of  the  Prerti!rnts  recommendations  In  tba 
Internal  Security  Act  cf  1750.  but  the  Con- 
graas  also  incorporated  therein  a  numb-r  of 
provisions  which  were  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reoawunaadatlona. 

Tba  Prealdcnt  felt  Imy^elled  to  veto  the 
act  aa  paaaai  by  tba  Congreas  becatiaa  It  con- 
tained a  rumtr-cr  of  coufuaed  and  unwork- 
able provisions  Many  of  these  provisions 
are  so  sweeping  that  they  may  affect  not  only 
the  hari-«ora  OanunanUta.  tana  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who,  whether  knowingly  or 
not,  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  asso- 
ciated wttb  qtaaaUooabIc  organlsatlona.  Al- 
thotigh  passed  over  his  veto,  the  President 
has  directed  the  Depart wnt  cf  J-istlce  to 
enforce  imparttaOy.  Jadldouaty.  and  vigor- 
ously, xht  provisions  of  this  act  to  tha  best 
of  Ita  ablltty. 

It  U  fortunate  that  tba  Amartean  pecp!e 
are  fully  arouaed  to  the  sinister  evlis  of  com- 
mtin!«ni.  bv*.  we  must  watch  ctir  step  In  hcrw 
we  deal  with  it  Tha  wave  of  anttcommu- 
nlaai  wbleli  Is  sweepiu;  tbe  country  la  not  an 
unmtaad  Maamng.  it  contains  the  seeds  oT 
<taJictr.  Unreatralned  and  Indiscrimlnata 
anU-CooBmualat  activity  can  be  |uat  es  dan- 
geious  to  Ankerlc£.n  Inatltutlon^  aa  Commu- 
nist activity  Itself. 

Tbe  pTDb'em  we  have  with  communism  Is 
rot  a  new  proMam.  Tba  kaae  wh:ch  ccm- 
mvBkaai  pnamH  to  «a  aa  pobbe  servants  la 
aa  old  one — aa  old  as  tbe  United  Slates  Itself. 
Tba  IsstJe  la  almply  this:  How.  tn  times  of 
stresa  and  danger  do  we  maintain  the  order 
and  security  we  want  without  sacrificing  per- 
sonal Ubcrty? 

This  Is  a  profotir.dTy  ImpTrtant  Issue,  and 
I  believe  It  win  help  oin-  thinking  on  the 
subvert  If  we  look  back  to  the  early  daya  of 
our  Nation. 

Our  ancaatora  foui^ht  the  war  for  Lnde- 
pandanca  bacanaa  tba  Brttbh  Government 
waa  trylof  to  tlgbtan  tto  grip  on  tha  Thutecn 
CtJcaitaa.  It  wantad  mote  order,  mere  se- 
curity, and  more  control  over  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  the  colonlats.  Brittsb  tazea. 
Brii-sh  soldiers,  and  Brltlah  royal  governors 
made  tha  colonlats  so  angry  they  declared 


':>»lr  ln'1epe:idence.  and  fought  a  lonely,  trtt- 
tor  war  I  jt  5  years.  We  owe  our  Ireedom  to 
this  Indimatlon  mhich  early  Americans  felt 
a.-alnst  tha  cncrtjachment  of  ko'. ernment 
puwaiJ  Indodtng  police  powers — on  their 
personal  fraadom. 

When  the  Revolution  ended  In  victory  the 
leaders  cf  the  Thirteen  Col  mles  v.er"  so 
e  '^er  to  en'oy  their  newly  won  independence 
t^iat  tliey  forvnt  all  about  the  necessity  for 
a  cntral  government  to  provide  order  and 
sectirlty.  They  broke  apart  Into  13  rival. 
Jealous  States. 

All  of  us  know  the  story.  The  Confed- 
eration went  bankrupt  Riots  broke  cut. 
Too  much  liberty  proved  to  be  warse  than 
too  much  aecunty. 

Colonial  leaders  made  a  new  start,  drafted 
B  new  Con.'itltutlon.  and  started  a  new  ijov- 
c.nment  This  time,  they  estJ^bliehed  a 
strong  central  poveniment  to  provide  the 
c~r3rT  Rnd  security  they  had  not  h5id  since  the 
RcvoluUoD  bejran.  But  because  of  their 
unhappy  experience  with  the  British,  they 
v,cTe  still  afraid  of  a  government  which 
might  unduly  limit  personal  liberty.  They 
w-ote  oirt  a  BiU  of  Rights  for  tbe  new  Con- 
stitution to  aafepuard  the  rights  of  every 
citizen. 

That  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  the  gruardlan 
cf  our  personal  liberties  ever  since.  The 
Conctltutlon  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  struck 
the  perfect  balance  between  security  on  the 
one  hand,  and  llbrrty  on  the  other. 

Uiifortunaiely  for  our  record  as  a  democ- 
racy, however,  thsre  have  tx*en  a  few  occa- 
sions when  an  excited  public  opinion  has 
forced  the  Coveriunsnt  to  take  drastic  action 
cmpletely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill 
or  Righu.  In  17£8.  for  erunple.  many  A3ier- 
Icuis  were  alarmed  by  the  excesses  cf  the 
trench  Revolution.  They  were  afraid  that 
French  agents  tn  this  country  were  endanger- 
ing ottf  Indcpetulence. 

Undar  the  jtraaaura  of  public  opinion.  Cun- 
graaa  pasaart  tba  alien  and  sedition  lawa. 
Thcaa  laws  were  Intended  to  protect  tha 
country  from  acts  inspired  by  a  radical  for- 
eign governmeut.  but  they  were  so  looaalj 
drawn  that  ti^y  were  used  to  put  many  law- 
abiding  citlaens  In  Jail. 

Tbe  allan  and  sedition  laws  were  so  con- 
trary to  vha  aptrlt  of  tba  BUI  of  Rlghu  that 
a  strong  reaction  set  tn  against  them  Tba 
antl-Prench  hysteria  passed  and  tha  bfZeud- 
Ing  laws  were  repealed. 

That  ezpartenca  teaches  us  that  we  muat 
always  be  on  guard  against  thoaa  who  ara 
ullUng  to  undermine  personal  freedcm  In  the 
name  of  citionai  security. 

I  have  cited  these  hl.suirlcal  reference*  ao 
that  we  may  all  have  In  mind  the  fact  that. 
while  communism  in  Its  present  form  ts  a 
new  and  serious  tiireat.  the  problem  it  ra^aes 
for  ua  aa  public  ofllclals  is  a  very  old  one. 
In  our  detertni  nation  to  keep  cr>nununlam 
under  control,  we  must  never  lorf^et  that  ex- 
traoaa  action  on  a:i  Indl^icrlmloaie  baala  may 
be  aa  dangerous  to  our  llbei-tles  as  anything 
tha  Cooununlsta  thamaalves  cotild  ever  do  In 
this  country.  We  have  no  place  in  our  coun- 
try for  viKiiante  activities. 

As  a  matter  vt  fact.  American  Communiata 
would  like  nothing;  better  than  a  wholcaala 
cutbrr>ak  of  vlvUante  activities  so  that  they 
might  capltallae  on  the  ensuing  confusion. 
Should  such  an  outbreak  occtir.  I  am  aurt 
that  It  would  aerve  only  to  make  martyrs  at 
the  Oomnunlats  They  would  take  advan- 
tage of  vli^lantlaai  by  Initiating  a  compalgn 
of  vituperation  against  all  law  enforcement. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  underestimate 
the  serlotxsnaaa  of  the  Communist  menace. 
I  know  from  personal  and  long  experience  In 
dealing  with  Oommimlst  agents  how  clever 
and  dangerotia  they  mn  be.  But.  I  ara  con- 
vinced that  we  are  already  meetlne  the  rhil- 
lenge  cf  communism  In  a  sober  and  sensible 
way.  I  am  cotnrtnced  that  we  ean  control  tba 
problem  I  am  convinced  also  that  there  la 
no  need  few  the  American  people  to  give  way 
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to  another  wave  of  hysteria  like  those  which 
have  swept  our  country  In  the  past. 

My  confidence  is  based  on  the  soundness 
of  the  policies  which  the  Nation  is  now  fol- 
lowing in  dealing  with  communism. 

We  are  attacking  the  Communist  menace 
In  three  ways. 

First,  we  are  building  up  the  strength  of 
the  free  world.  The  greatest  danger  of  com- 
munism comes  from  abroad.  We  hope  the 
Communists  will  not  start  a  third  world 
war,  but  the  Invasion  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  demonstrates  that  Communist  lead- 
ers are  willing  to  use  open  warfare  as  well  as 
Internal  subversion  to  extend  their  tyrannical 
control  over  other  countries.  Because  of 
that  danger,  we  are  doubling  the  size  of  oiu- 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  force,  and  we  are  more 
than  doubling  our  military  aid  to  other  free 
nations.  We  are  building  this  military 
strength  to  convince  the  Communist  leaders 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  start  another 
Korean  episode. 

Our  second  method  of  attacking  commu- 
nism is  to  continue  improving  our  own 
democracy.  We  already  have  the  richest, 
most  productive  economy  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  we  enjoy  the  worlds  highest 
standard  of  living.  Americans  own  85  per- 
cent of  the  world's  automobiles.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  more  and  better  food  than  any 
other  country.  We  have  more  schools  and 
more  hospitals.  We  have  complete  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  religious  worship.  But  it 
would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  we  are 
perfect.  Some  poverty,  slums,  and  misery 
still  exist.  These  conditions  aid  the  growth 
of  communism,  for  Communist  leaders  make 
glittering  promises  to  the  under-privileged, 
who  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  these 
promises  are  entirely  false. 

The  best  way  to  curb  communism  in  the 
United  States  is  to  wipe  out  these  conditions 
upon  which  it  thrives  by  continuing  to  im- 
prove the  health,  welfare,  and  education  of 
cixr  under-privileged.  If  we  maintain  this 
progress  in  improving  our  democracy,  com- 
munism will  never  have  any  appeal  to  the 
American  people. 

Our  third  method  of  attacking  communism 
Is  by  working,  through  our  intelligence  and 
law  enforcement  agencies,  against  those  en- 
gaged In  subversive  activities  We  must  work 
calmly,  without  hysteria,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  patriotic  and  fully-Informed  public. 

While  we  have  t>een  building  up  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  improving  our  democracy. 
we  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  threat  of 
Communist  infiltration  In  this  country. 
The  Government  has  vigorously  attacked 
Communists  wherever  and  whenever  their 
activities  have  been  a  genuine  threat.  The 
Government  has  carried  on  the  fight  against 
sub\"erslve  activities  with  every  law  on  the 
statute  books. 

No  known  Instance  of  Communist  sub- 
version— or  any  other  kind  of  subversion — 
has  remained  uninvestigated. 

The  Government  has  crippled  the  Politburo 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  by  prose- 
cuting and  convicting  11  of  its  top-ranking 
members. 

The  Government  has  successfully  prose- 
cuted many  other  persons  for  crimes  related 
to  communism. 

The  Government  has  also  prosecuted  and 
obtained  convictions  of  a  large  numt)er  of  al- 
leged Communists  on  charges  of  contempt, 
for  refusing  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees  or  Federal  grand  Juries. 

The  Government  's  now  investigating  the 
cases  of  more  than  1.000  citizens  to  determine 
whether  their  citizenship  should  be  revoked 
on  grounds  involving  subversive  activities.  . 
The  Government  has  initiated  deportation 
proceedings  against  numerous  Communists 
and  other  subversive  aliens. 

The  Federal  employee  loyalty  program  has 
protected  the  Government  against  subversive 
employees  while,  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
fuUv  protected  the  rights  of  each  Individual 
employee. 


The  Government  has  taken  all  these  steps, 
and  it  will  continue  to  act  against  Commu- 
nist subversion,  remaining  always  well  within 
the  framework  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to 
carry  on  its  effective  work  against  subversive 
activities.  In  large  part  because  cf  the  splen- 
did cooperation  It  has  received  frcm  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

It  Is  obvious  that  subversive  activities 
know  no  geographical  boundary  lines  and 
that  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  Nation- 
wide bai;is,  through  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  all  lay-enforcement  agencies.  It  ts  for 
that  reason  that  President  Roosevelt  in  1939 
designated  the  FBI  to  take  charge  of  the 
Federal  Governments  antlsubversive  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President  requested 
that  all  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  cooperate  and  assist  the  FBI  in  this 
Important  effort. 

President  Truman  has  recently  repeated 
this  request,  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
that  all  patriotic  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals report  information  relating  tc  subversive 
activities  to  the  FBI.  Tlie  success  of  the 
FBI  in  keeping  Communist  activities  at  a 
minimum  is  a  measure  of  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  it  has  re- 
ceived in  response  to  these  requests  from  the 
White  Hou.<=e. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  danger  that  pa*rl- 
otlc  and  pubhc-spirited  groups — and  even 
some  law-enforcement  agencies — may  forget 
that  such  matters  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  widespread 
public  concern  about  communism  must  not 
result  in  the  enactment  by  states  or  locali- 
ties of  unnecessary  laws  designed  to  suppress 
Communist  activities  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  subversive. 

Such  legislation  as  this  would  be  ineffec- 
tive and  dangerous,  and  those  who  might 
sponsor  It  would  be  forgetting  that  such 
legislation  Is  a  direct  Infringement  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Breaking  dov*n  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  order  to  get  at 
the  Communists  is  a  police-state  way  of  do- 
ing business.  If  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  to 
be  broken  down,  all  groups — even  the  most 
conservative — would  be  In  danger  from  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  governmental  powers. 

As  public  servants,  we  are  determined  to 
protect  our  Internal  security.  But  in  that 
determination  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  purpose  of  that  security  is  to  allow  tis 
to  enjoy  personal  liberty. 

As  law-enforcement  officers,  you  have  es- 
pecially great  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 
Tou  must  be  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  protect  our  citizens  In  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

All  of  us  who  are  public  servants  must 
do  our  best  to  prevent  mob  violence,  and 
we  must  cherish  and  guard  zealously  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  vote,  to  sp>eak 
freely,  to  worship  freelv.  and  to  be  tried 
fairly. 

As  public  officials  It  Is  cur  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  as  much  as  It  Is  to  catch 
the  guilty.  Justice,  and  fair  play  for  the 
weak,  or  for  the  victims  of  prejudice  or  sus- 
picion, are  as  Important  to  our  democracy 
as  prompt  punishment  for  the  guilty. 

The  public  Interest — which  all  of  us  are 
sworn  to  uphold — is  not  Just  the  interest  of 
our  Nation,  our  State,  or  our  community. 
It  is  first  and  foremost  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual citizens. 

It  is  this  concern  for  the  rights  and  the 
welfare  of  each  American  that  distinguishes 
our  democracy  from  Communist  and  other 
totalitarian  slates.  It  is  this  concern  for 
the  individual,  as  well  as  for  our  security. 
which  must  guide  ail  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers ir.  the  United  States.  And  it  Is  this 
devotion  to  the  righto  of  our  citizens  that 
will  Insure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democ- 
racy O'  er  communism. 

As  J.  Ed^ar  Hoover  has  said  so  well:  "Law 
enforcement  in  America  is  inextricably  linked 
with    the    democratic    tradition    which    has 


given  birth,  guidance,  and  validity  to  the 
Institutions  of  this  Nation.  Previous  at- 
tacks on  western  society  have  been  turn-Kl 
back.  The  challenge  of  communism,  too. 
can  and  will  be  mastered,  and  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner." 


Broadcast  by  Alan  Coortney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FT-OErOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmiS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  Florida  radio  commentator.  Mr. 
Alan  Courtney,  broadca.st  over  a  Miami 
station  a  statement  which  had  originally 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1950.  As  the  article  concisely 
and  effectively  stated  the  crucial  situa- 
tion of  the  Korean  war.  I  would  like 
to  have  it  reproduced  in  the  Congres- 
siON.\L  Record.     It  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  looking 
on  at  this  war  that  has  begun  in  Korea,  ap- 
pear to  view  it  with  about  equal  parts  of 
fury,  incredulity,  confusion,  and  frustration. 
It's  a  war  we  don't  want  and  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  avoid.  Two  World  Wars  would 
seem  to  be  enough.     Now  we  have  a  third. 

But  we  do  have  it.  and  unless  we  win  It 
we  shall  lose  it — and  if  we  lose  it  the  earth 
including  the  United  States.  wiU  be  gov- 
erned from  Moscow.  The  worst  thing  we 
can  do  at  this  moment  Is  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  we  shall  win.  We  can  win  only  If 
we  use  our  heads  and  hold  nothing  back, 
for  the  Russians  have  the  jump  on  us  They 
are  so  confident  that  they  hope  not  to  have 
to  fight  us  at  all,  but  to  run  us  ragged  with 
minor  engagements  fought  by  stooges  all 
around  their  periphery  till  we  are  worn  out 
and  can  put  up  only  guerrilla  resistance  when 
taken  over. 

Part  of  our  confusion  and  frustration  are 
cause  by  the  fact  that  we  have  never  been 
in  a  war  like  this  one.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  our  forces  have  been  mauled  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  Is  the  first  time  when  our 
enemies  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  long  pull.  If  we  let  it  go  that  way.  this 
war  may  last  the  rest  of  our  lives,  even  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  young.  Russia  counts 
on  growing  constantly  stronger  during  the 
next  30  years.  If  we  are  harried  by  mlncM- 
campaigns  all  over  the  world  our  economy 
and  our  morale  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
such  strains  as  they  have  never  known.  We 
shall  have  to  put  on  stringent  controls  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  without  a  lot  of 
the  things  we've  been  used  to  if  we're  to  pro- 
duce the  quantities  of  munitions  and  train 
the  numbers  of  men  needed  for  the  almost 
predictable  series  of  emergencies. 

The  action  in  Korea  shows  lis  what  would 
happen  to  us  in  the  Pacific  If  Russia  were  to 
send  her  own  forces  against  us  We  could 
not  hold  Korea,  we  could  not  hold  Japan,  we 
cc  uld  not  hold  the  Philippines,  we  probably 
could  not  hold  Alaska,  and  perhaps  not  Ha- 
waii. A  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  exposed  very  frankly  what  would 
happen  to  Europe  if  Russia  decided  to  march 
west.  Eighty  Russian  divLsions  and  4.000  or 
6,000  tanks  are  mobilized  and  ready.  Noth- 
ing could  stop  them  before  they  reached  the 
English  Channel.  There  is  only  one  reason 
why  Russia  has  not  already  annexed  our 
Pacific  holdings  and  western  Europe.  She  Is 
af.'-aid  that  if  she  makes  open  war  on  us  we 
will  drop  atomic  bombs.  And  we  probably 
would.    The  world  has  no  other  reply  to  tlie 
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rnormooK  mUlt*r\  in*cbme  Rumu  u  bo2dinff 
oTer  our  bcMU. 

"nter*  *r«  tukny  honett  m*n  who  »n  won- 
<!erln(  whether  anrthlns  w«  could  win  by  m 
war  would  be  worth  th*  linin«n»e  and  pro- 
looced  «acnflCM  a  war  will  certainly  de- 
mand at  rm.  But  mm  ateady  look  at  the  PoUt- 
IMVO  make*  tt  ubffloua  to  any  American  that 
he  cou?d  not  endure  existence  in  that  vast 
concentrattoo  camp  which  la  RuasU  and  her 
aiUlUtea,  We  know  detnocracy  U  not  per- 
fect, ita  oalv  a  poatlcal  system  which  tries 
to  give  all  Ita  dtlaena  a  fair  cbanoe  under 
rulM  of  fair  play  It's  not  ^-^r:ect.  hut  ;t  s 
ttw  bw4  otan  h&\e  had  so  far  and  the  Com- 
'f  slav«  atate  is  probably  the  worst. 
<  Are  conditions  under  which  life  U  not 
V  Mil  lining,  and  those  are  the  exact  ccndl- 
ijons  now  oCered  by  Ruaila  to  tbe  reat  of  iha 
earth  Ut1b«  to  a  damocracy  wa  are  preju- 
dice against  violence  and  try  to  avoSd  trou- 
tle  when  w«  can.  but  the  men  ofTloience  are 
mffohiTiy  tbatr  alavea  against  \u  a^ln.  Wa 
caanot  aoeept  what  they  ofTer.  Weary  ot 
war  Vbousli  wa  are.  It's  better  to  flght. 

UlUma«aly  we  shall  wlu.  The  s.\om  bomb 
la  atlU  ours  and  la  holding  the  RusslanR  at 
their  borders  Invention  and  thought,  which 
ere  dead  in  Riiaala.  are  very  much  alt*^ 
among  us.  and  they  w:U  bagln  to  find  ways 
to  defeat  the  maaaed  power  of  ftlarea  and 
steel.  Srary  soldScr  in  our  armies  la  a  poten- 
tial Inarlar.  arrcry  work:ng  brain  la  a  potential 
leader  of  fboostat.  We  shall  fight  our  way 
cut  of  this  trap  no  matter  bow  iong  It  takes. 

But  from  now  on  let  us  make  no  mlatake 
ahcat  it — the  war  Is  on.  the  chips  are  down. 
Thcae  among  us  who  defend  Rt;ttala  or  com- 
munion are  enemies  of  treedcm  and  traiiora 
to  ttM  Cnited  Natkma  and  the  United  States. 
Aairrlcan  aokUcrs  are  dying  In  a  battle 
a^lnst  alavery.  against  Russia's  attempt  to 
•iMtava  mankind.  Bvery  man's  house  will 
be  In  a  target  area  before  thla  thlnf  ends 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  The  United  Na- 
tkma  la  on  our  side  because  Russia  Is  at  war 
with  e^«ry  nation  that  Inaista  on  bein^  free. 
Fortunately  President  Truman  has  seen  the 
RiHilan  danfer.  and  he  knows  as  well  as 
Churchin  how  boldly  and  rapidly  we  mtut 
act  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  oosne  out  of  thla 
corfLct  alive  He  will  make  very  hea%y  de- 
mands on  ne.  and  very  soon.  Be  will  have 
to  maXe  t^em.  and  we  ehall  have  to  give 
emjthtng  we  have  to  defend  our  liberty. 
WWI.  let  «e  give  tt.  and  let  us  give  ourselves. 
till  Ruasia.  too.  boa  been  taiiglit  that  our 
free  world  Is  more  than  a  matcta  for  the 
wt)rld  ot  Oengnis  Khan. 


AacHc&n  Lfgioo  Natiooa!  Execotirt  Coh- 
rrhtee  C'te*  Legionnaire  D.'ew  Pearion 
for  Kii  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  jrrw  xoaK 

m  THE  HOUai  or  BlPltJBSENTATIWS 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoid.  I 
include  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Drew  Pearson  broadcast  of  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 8.  at  which  time  B«r.  Pearson  re- 
ceivtKl  a  citation  authorized  by  the 
nationa!  executive  committee  of  the 
Amei  lean  I  euion  and  pr^-sented  by 
Geort'P  -V  Craii-^  national  commander  of 
Uie  Amencan  Legion. 

Ooaunander  Ckaic.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  and  also  :o  welcome  fellow  Leglounalra 


Drew  Pears. in.  1  only  wish  all  of  the  folka 
Itateniiig  (x>uld  join  us  in  Loa  Angeles  To 
Tou.  Drew.  I  want  to  say  that  milUona  of 
Americans  have  come  to  admire  your  achieve- 
menia  aa  reporter  and  interpreter  of  the  news, 
but  the  great  work  you  have  done  through 
people-to-pev>ple  relatione — to  make  democ- 
racy live — Is  perhapa  not  so  well  known. 

Last  Christmaa  the  American  Legion  tried 
a  new  pitch  in  that  field  We  asked  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  country  each  to  give 
one  of  their  own  Christmas  toys  for  other 
children  bom  in  lands  where  Santa  Claus  la 
a  casualty  of  war.  That  was  the  Tide  of 
Toys — and  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  young  and  old.  responded  so  well  that 
we  were  able  to  send  3.000.000  toys  to  a 
dkwen  different  countries. 

That  program  never  would  have  started — 
much  leee  sooceeded — without  the  support 
and  hard  work  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Drew  Pearson.  How  we  feel  about  your  part 
in  the  Tide  of  Toys.  Drew,  is  pretty  well 
summed  as  in  a  citation  authorized  by  our 
national  executive  committee.  I  know  that 
Americans  everywhere  will  share  with  me 
the  privilege  of  pre^enllng  It  to  you  at  this 
time 

It  reads  as  follows: 

"In  recognition  of  his  bold  and  diligent 
efTorts  since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War  to  promote  reciprocal  uuderstanding  and 
good  wtU  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a:id  those  of  western  Euro|)e; 

"As  manifested  in  particular  by  the  spon- 
sorship and  delivery  to  France  and  Italy  of 
the  Friendship  Train  of  food  and  clothing 
which  contributed  materially  to  a  recession 
of  Communist  strength  in  those  countries; 

And  more  recently  by  his  extraordinary 
cooperation  with  the  American  Legion  In 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  Tide  of 
Toys; 

"The  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  I<eglon  commends  the  Honorable 
Drew  Pearson  on  behaU  oX  4.000,030  Le:{ion- 
nalres  and  auxiliiiry  members  cciii>ecrated 
by  ccmmou  sacnJce  in  war  and  perpetual 
»ervic<>  in  peace" 


Happenings  in  W::shiB|:toii 


EXTENSION  OP  T.EMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  Pi..NN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  'legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1960 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.ient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  program  No. 
35  in  the  series  of  broadcasts  which  I 
have  been  making  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcokD,  as  follows; 

Happcnincs  in  WaaHiNGToir 
(Propram  No.  35) 

This  la  Co  MArriN,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  the 
thirty-fifth  in  the  present  series  of  dlscus- 
sluns  oT  happenings  In  Washington. 

Now  that  the  Eighty-first  Congress  has  re- 
cessed until  November  27,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  record  It  estab- 
liahed  In  Its  second  session. 

We  can  Judge  Its  accomplishments  In  the 
Ilfrht  of  leglalatlon  that  was  enacted  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  administration  propoeala 
that  were  rejected. 


First  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress  la  under  Democratic 
control  with  subsuntlal  Democratic  maJorU 
ties  in  both  Houses. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  program  advanced 
by  President  Truman  would  have  easy 
sailing. 

Yet,  on  many  domestic  proposals  which 
would  transform  the  Federal  Government 
into  an  all-powerful,  centralized,  socialistic 
state  the  admliUstratlon  ran  into  a  blunt 
"No  "  from  Congress. 

It  la  fortunate  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try that  this  Democratic  Ei  Lty-fLst  Con- 
gress said  "No"  to  the  President  Just  ns  de- 
cisively as  did  the  Republican  £.ghticth  Con- 
gress which  preceded  it. 

In  spile  of  the  opposition  to  President 
Truman's  domestic  program  there  w.ia  almoat 
uaaiumoua  support  for  every  move  planned 
for  the  national  defense. 

The  RepL'blicHnr  In  Congress  Joined  with 
the  Democraia  in  putting  through  every  bill 
deaigned  to  strengthen  our  national  defense 
and  to  build  a  banler  against  the  further 
spread  of  communism  In  western  Europe  and 
Asia. 

In  fact!  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Elghty-flrst  Congress  was  ahead  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  recognizing  the  daiifrcrous  thieat  of 
CommunUt  aggreulou.  They  appropri.ted 
funds  and  directed  the  Presldciu  to  cstibli^h 
a  56-group  air  force.  But  the  President 
ordered  It  cut  down  to  42. 

They  appropriated  milllous  of  dull.irs  to 
support  the  Nationalist  Government  in  China 
and  more  millions  for  arms  and  equipment 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  Republic  of  South 
Korea.  But  mlUiona  of  dollars,  appropriated 
for  theae  purposes,  were  deliberately  with- 
held by  order  of  the  President  and  today  we 
are  paying  a  terriftc  price  for  these  blunder- 
ing vloUtions  of  the  will  of  Congreaa. 

More  than  $:iO.OOOO.QOO,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  defemie  purposes  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone. 

A  defense  production  bill  was  enacted  giv- 
ing the  Freslden'.  complete  power  to  mobiLie 
and  control  the  Nation's  economy  during  the 
war  emergency. 

Laws  Viere  enacted  authorizing  the  un- 
limited expanalon  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

Billions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to 
rearm  the  friendly  nations  of  western 
Europe  and  to  suengthen  their  econonUc 
security. 

Leglalatloa  was  en.icted.  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  to  erect  er.feguards  against  the 
subversive  activities  of  CommunisU  within 
cur  own  country. 

Many  other  measures  dealing  with  defense 
and  internal  security  were  passed  by  Con- 
grees  on  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolltlcal  basis. 

Now  let  tu  look  at  the  domestic  program 
recommended  by  President  Truman. 

In  his  campaign  speeches  the  President 
told  the  people  over  and  over  again  that  if  he 
were  given  a  Democratic  CQ.ngreas  the  first 
crder  of  business  would  l>e  the  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law 

Then  would  follow  his  program  for  social- 
ized medicine,  the  Brannan  plan  for  social- 
izmg  agriculture,  and  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

In  hla  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  session  In  January  President 
Truman  again  recommended  that  program. 

This  Congress,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  Is 
strongly  Democratic.  No  matter  what  the 
Republicans  wantt-d  to  do.  the  Democrats  had 
the  votes  to  Jam  through  the  entire  Truman 
Fair  Deal  program. 

But  Congress  would  not  accept  these  seem- 
ingly attractive,  but  unsound  proposals  be- 
cause they  wduld  sweep  the  country  closer 
and  closer  toward  the  rocks  of  scclallsm. 
Yes.  toward  that  all  powerful,  bureaucratic 
form  of  government  which  Is  the  very  essence 
of  state  soclaliam.    They  are  the  direct  oppo- 
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site  cf  the  American  system  which  elevates 
the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
rather  than  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 

This  was  accomplished  by  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  Republican  minority  aided 
by  sound  DemocraU  who  placed  real  Ameri- 
canism above  party  lines. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  proposals  which 
Congress  refused  to  approve. 

You  remember,  of  course,  that  when  the 
Eightieth  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  ever  Harry  Truman's  veto,  it  was  de- 
nounced by  administration  spokesmen  and 
seme  lal)or  leaders  as  a  "slave  labor  "  law. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  this  law  has 
been  In  operation  for  3  years  and  has  been 
Invoked  by  the  President  himself  to  meet 
emergencies  which  he  could  not  handle 
otherwise 

Co  you  see  American  labor  in  shackles? 
Is  theie  a  single  worklngman  In  the  entire 
country  who  Is  oppressed  or  enslaved  by  the 
Taft-Hartley   law? 

Has  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to  bar- 
gain collectively  or  to  strike  been  taken  away? 

You  know  the  answer.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vicus  in  the  higher  wage  scales  that  have 
been  gained  by  organized  labor  since  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed  and  the  new 
round  of  wage  Increases  now  under  way. 

I  abor  organizations  today  are  stronger  and 
richer  than  ever  before  and  the  individual 
member  has  greater  freedom.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  law  Is  such  a  fair  law  that  even  this 
Democratic  Congress  refused  to  repeal  It. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the  purely  so- 
cialistic proposals — those  which  pretend  to 
give  to  the  people  something  for  nothing. 

Coneress  refused  to  approve  socialized 
medicine  for  the  American  people.  Under 
that  scheme  the  Government  would  provide 
so-called  free  medical  and  dental  care  for 
all  the  people.  The  Government  would  pay 
the  bill. 

At  first  glance  many  people  would  wor.der 
why  anyone  would  oppose  such  a  plan.  But 
most  Members  of  Congress  and  nearly  all  of 
the  Nation's  doctors  and  dentists  were 
against  It  as  well  as  millions  of  other 
Americans. 

Why  was  there  such  strong  opposition? 

Well,  of  course  the  Government  would  tax 
the  people  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  doc- 
tors. So  It  wouldn't  be  free  after  all.  And 
It  would  take  an  enormous  army  of  pay- 
rollers  to  do  the  paperwork  and  keep  the 
books  and  you  would  be  taxed  for  that  too. 

The  Government  would  have  complete 
control  over  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sion. They  would  all  be  working  for  the 
Government,  wasting  most  of  their  time  in 
the  Jungle  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

The  free  choice  of  doctors  and  the  personal 
relationship  between  physician  and  patient 
would  be  destroyed.  TTie  standards  of  med- 
ical I  ractice  would  be  lowered.  Just  as  they 
have  been  in  England. 

Next  is  the  Brannan  farm  plan  which  this 
Congress  could  not  stomach.  It  is  a  shrewd. 
Insidious  thing.  It  promises  guaranteed 
high  prices  to  the  farmer,  and  at  the  same 
time,  lower  food  prices  to  the  consumers. 
That  too  sounds  like  Utopia.  Do  you  wonder 
why  Congress  said  "No"  to  that? 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Under  this  system.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan  admits,  the  farmer  would 
usually  get  more  lor  his  product  than  the 
consumer  paid  lor  It.  Who  would  pay  the 
difference?     The  taxpayer,  of  course. 

The  consumer  would  pay  the  price  of  the 
food  on  the  open  market,  plus  the  taxes  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  difference.  But  that's 
not  all — the  consumer  would  also  be  taxed  to 
pay  another  army  of  snoopers.  Inspectors  and 
bookkeepers  to  administer  the  program. 

How  much  would  this  scheme  cost?  No 
one — not  even  Mr.  Brannan — has  the  faintest 
Idea.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  Is 
that  the  farmer  would  be  completely  robbed 
of   his   independence.     He    would   be   placed 


under  the  most  rigid  governmental  controls 
and  regulation. 

In  effect,  an  Iron  collar  would  be  placed 
around  his  neck  with  a  chain  reaching  to 
Washington.  He  would  be  told  what  to  plant 
and  how  much.  He.  too.  like  the  doctor  un- 
der socialized  medicine,  would  have  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  keeping  records  demanded 
by  Government  red  tape. 

Although  Congress  rejected  this  scheme, 
the  administration  has  not  abandoned  it. 
It  has  never  ceased  selling  the  idea  to  our 
people  as  an  ea.sy  way  for  the  farmer  to  get 
higher  prices  and  the  consumer  to  pay  less. 
It  is  pure  socialism,  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  the  American  farmer. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  another  pro- 
posal which  seems  to  be  desirable  on  Its  face. 
But  that,  too.  was  rejected  by  Congress  be- 
cause It  would  eventually  elve  the  Federal 
Government  dictatorial  power  over  educa- 
tional policies  which  rightfully  belong  under 
local  control. 

Such  power  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous administration  could  be  used  to  regi- 
ment the  thinking  of  the  youth  of  America, 
Just  as  Hitler  did  In  Germany  and  Stalin 
is  doing  today  In  Soviet  Russia. 

And  again,  the  people  would  be  taxed  to 
pay  for  a  program  which  in  a  few  years 
would  cost  several  billion  dollars  annually. 

There  are  other  proposals  in  this  Fair  Deal 
program. 

But  I  want  you  to  notice  that  everything 
In  this  category  has  three  elements  In 
common. 

First,  the  Government  promises  something 
attractive  to  the  people — free. 

Second,  to  get  it  free,  the  people  must  pay 
heavier  taxes. 

Third,  the  Government  would  step  in  and 
clamp  new  controls  over  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  how  he  earns  his  livelihood. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  beware  of  gov- 
ernments that  come  bearing  gifts  like  that. 
There  is  danger  ahead  when  the  Government 
offers  something  for  nothing. 

Congress  has  beaten  down  a  number  of 
these  propositions — but  It  Is  not  the  end. 
The  people  and  Congress  must  be  vigilant 
that  the  administration  does  not  place  these 
programs  Into  effect  by  presenting  them  as 
defense  measures. 

Once  the  yoke  is  placed  upon  our  necks 
It  will  be  exceedingly  dlfHcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  remove  It. 

On  the  credit  side  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  supported  legislation  to  in- 
crease social-security  benefits  and  to  expand 
Its  coverage,  to  liberalize  the  admission  of 
displaced  persons,  and  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  These  were  pledged  by  both  political 
parties. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  let  me  offer  a 
word  of  warring.  With  a  Korean  victory  our 
people  may  be  inclined  to  relax.  Some  may 
say  we  ought  to  water  down  our  rearmament 
program  and  coast  awhile. 

I  do  hope  you  will  not  be  misled  by  such 
easy,  soft  thinking.  Korea  is  a  tiny  corner  of 
the  globe.  Bloody  as  it  is,  what  has  happened 
there  is  not  the  main  event. 

Communist  Russia  has  not  been  weakened. 
The  fire  of  Russia's  ambition  for  world  con- 
quest has  not  been  quenched. 

We  are  rearming  ourselves,  not  against  the 
Koreans,  but  to  defend  ourselves  against 
Comm"anlst  RUiisla  and  its  satellites.  We 
must  not  relax.  We  nrust  prepare  to  defend 
freedom  against  any  att.ack  from  the  God- 
less forces  which  seek  to  enslave  the  world. 

This  broadcast  brings  to  a  conclusion  the 
present  series  of  my  reports  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  on  happenings  In  Washington. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  helpful 
and  encouraging  letters  I  have  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Your  com- 
ments and  suggestions  have  been  extremely 
valuable. 


I  hope  you  will  continue  to  v.rite  to  me  I 
particularly  welcome  any  criticism  or  sugges- 
tions that  will  assist  in  making  these  broad- 
casts more  interesting  or  of  gieater  service 
to    the    people   of    Pennsylvania. 

I  extend  my  thanks  also  to  the  radio  sta- 
tions which  have  so  generously  made  their 
facilities  available  to  bring  you  these  reports 
on  the  activities  of  Congress. 

This  is  Ed  Maetit^t,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nations  Capital.  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
again  when  Coneresi;  returns  to  Washington. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  attention. 


"We  Wisconsin  Farmers  Are  Voting  Re- 
publican— We  Know  That  tlie  Republi- 
can Party  Has  Supported  the  Wiscocsio 
Dairyman — We're  With  Yon,  Senator 
Wiley,  in  Your  Fight  for  the  Dairyman — 
We're  Going  To  Reelect  You  Eecaase 
We  Know  You  Are  the  Farmer's  Friend" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  July  20k  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  foUo'RS.' 

During  the  last  month,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  visit  practically  all 
over  wonderful  Wisconsin.  I  have  spoken 
to  folks  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  at 
the  street  corners  and  out  on  the  rural 
routes. 

I  have  visited  with  farmers  working  in  the 
fields  and  meadow.«  »nd  v.ith  merchants  in 
the  stores.  I  have  talked  over  the  problems 
which  you,  the  people  oi  V.'isconsin  face — 
problems  of  high  prices,  the  problem  of 
Korea,  the  problem  of  communism.  I  have 
asked  you,  the  people,  your  reactions  to  the 
1950  Wisconsin  senatorial  campaign. 

I  am  tremendously  grateful  for  the  mag- 
nificent response  which  has  come  to  me  from 
all  over  our  State  as  regards  my  personal 
campaign  for  reelection.  Wherever  I  have 
gone.  I  have  met  grand  folks  who  h.-ire 
pledged  their  complete  support  to  me. 
They  ve  said,  in  effect; 

WHAT  \\^SCONSIN  FARtlEaS  HAVE  SAID 

"We're  with  you.  Senator  Wiley,  in  :  our 
campaign  for  reelection.  W'e  know  that  you 
have  fought  the  dairyman's  fight  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  know  that  you 
have  been  on  the  job  in  Washington  working 
for  us,  the  people  back  home,  7  days  a  week, 
52  weeks  a  year.  We  know  that  you  have 
been  working  night  and  day  for  our  cause, 
that  you  have  the  ex;:^nence  and  the  knjw- 
how  to  help  us  in  tiie  Senate. 

"We  know  that  you  are  a  farmer  your- 
self; that  for  over  34  years  you  have  owned 
and  operated  p  dairy  farm  in  Barron  County, 
Wis. 

"We  know  that  you  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  farm  copperatlves  because  your  own 
farm  receives  its  electricity  from  an  REA 
cooperative  and  sells  Its  milk  to  a  dairy  co- 
operative. 

•We  know  that  it  was  your  bill — the  Wiley 
probutter     bill — which     was     our     foremost 
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ipon  against  tbm  ikJam  olwimTgarlne 
VMbj  We  toov  Uut  »  «M  ycnt  MD— the 
WOey  bm— vhtch  VM  tbe  spMrtWAd  of  the 
aec'vmy  flSfat-  Wc  know  t^>st 
kf  ov  BiBatar  Wix-rr  have 
far  tiw  bHt  tBMTMt   of   the 


«Y»  vtth  yen  aad  wYe  urglx^  cur 
to  ta*  wtttt  yov  tB  this  campaign, 
to  be  mre  to  vote  on 
7.  for  Senator  Aux 
WiLrr  and  for  tbe  rest  of  the  fine  Republican 
ticket  baacted  by  Walter  Kohler.  Jr..  for 
govvmror.'* 

Tea,  tiiflse  are  the  reactlODS  of  tbe  farmers 
vbom  I  have  met  and  ot  tdk*  In  the  cities, 
too.  Many  folka  bare  said  to  me:  "Senator. 
we  may  not  agree  with  you  100  percent  cf 
tbe  time  Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  diOcult 
for  any  two  people  to  agree  all  of  tbe  time. 
But  by  and  large  we  have  agreed  with  you 
pracUcally  aU  of  tbe  time.  By  and  lai-ge  we 
know  tbat  you  are  in  tbe  rigbt. 

"We  know  that  you  are  •.rving  to  ao  an 
banaat.  oonaetentlotis  job  fcr  all  tbe  j^eople 
and  that  it  la  what  counts.  You're  a  lanuly 
man  youraelf.  You're  got  four  children  and 
elRbt  grandchildren.  You  want  to  keep 
America  American  and  ao  do  we." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  real  aentl- 
menu  wblcb  Z  have  found  in  Wisconiin.  I 
am  not  enQeratlng  tbem  because  I  want 
to  give  an  bcnest  report  of  tbe  conrlctlona  of 
tbesr  honest  folks. 

aC!«ATOB  WirZT'S  VAMM  PBOCKAM 

As  I  visited  these  WlsconslD  areas.  I  stated 
my  program  tor  Wlaconsln  farmers,  and 
here  it  U : 

1  St.  Lawrence  aeaway-  I  will  continue  the 
fight  (which  I  have  waged  ever  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate)  for  anactOMnt  of  tbe  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  bill. 

2.  Dairy  income:  I  will  continue  tbe  flight 
to  «ssiu«  an  adequate  Income  for  our  175.000 
Badger  farmers,  for  tbelr  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
for  their  milk  solids  and  ice  cream 

J.  Natural  foods;  I  wUl  do  everything  that 
k  Within  my  power  to  help  increase  con- 
MB^ytlon  or  body -building  natural  foods 
like  milk,  butter  and  cheeae  rather  than 
aUow  the  synthetic  lobby— the  cottonseed 
and  peanut-oU  groups — to  rum  the  ^reat 
dairy  industry  of  America. 

4.  Cooperatives:  I  will  battle  against  any 
•ffcrt  made  in  the  United  States  Ccngrsss 
to  harm  the  great  cooperative  movement.  I 
will  flght  lor  continued  rural  electrification, 
for  adeqiiate  rural  telephone  funds,  and  for 
kU  other  prooooperatlve  bills. 

5.  Taxes  I  will  try  to  ease  the  tax  load 
on  our  cltixena  Inaoiaj-  a«  tbai  can  be  dune 
In  order  to  do  so.  I  will  seek  to  cut  down  on 
Federal  waste  and  extravagance. 

6  Health:  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  Improve  health  standards  In  rural  areas. 
This  means  more  hospitals,  more  doctors. 
naore  health  services  for  tbe  farmer,  for  his 
wife  and  for  his  youngsters. 

7  Education:  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
help  improve  educational  facilities  in  the 
rural  areas. 

8  Housing :  I  will  seek  to  perfect  tbe  hous- 
ing laws  now  on  the  statute  books  under 
which  the  farmer  receives  aid  In  the  repair 
of  his  bome  and  In  construction  of  new  farm 
buildings. 

9.  Preparedness:  I  will  continue  to  strive 
for  a  well-armed ,  well -prepared  AsBOTtfik 
rather  than  have  us  helpless  and  defenaelasa 
as  we  were  prior  to  the  Korean  attack.  To 
be  prepared  at  home  means  that  we  must 
have  a  strong,  prosperous  agrlctilture. 

Tlie  farmers  ot   Wiaconsin  Jcncw  irom  my 

record  that  these  planks  in  mj  platlorm  are 
baaed  not  Just  on  what  I  propose  to  do.  but 
an  what  I  have  been  doing  ever  alnce  I  came 
to  Washington.  In  other  words,  the  Demo* 
cratic  candidates  have  been  making  empty 
prumiaes  and  never  fulfilling  them,  whereas 
we  Kepublicans  have  sought  to  actually  help 
the  farmer — by  deeds,  net  mere  words  Ac- 
tions talk  louder  than  a  million  wortls. 


Let  US  recall  thf»e  facts: 

BOW    RXFt'BLICA.VS     HAVZ     HELPED    FAtMEIUI 

It  WAS  Republican  Conprpsses  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  whicb  were  responsible 
for— 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

Federal  regulation  of  oleomargarine. 

Conservation   of   mineral  resources. 

Pro-cooperative  legislation. 

The  agriculture  credit  law. 

Establishment  of  the  United  States  Dairy 
Bureau  in  the  Drpartment  of  Agriculture 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  to  help  sell  farm 
commodities. 

Thee©  are  the  facts  of  history.  This  Is 
what  the  Republican  Party  has  done  in  the 
past. 

HOW    DEMOCKATS    STABBED    FASMn    TTC    BACK 

On  the  other  hand,  what  have  the  Demo- 
crats done  for  the  farmer  except  hurt  him? 
What  have  they  done  but  stab  him  In  the 
back** 

Let  us  note  these  facts: 

1.  It  was  a  Democratic  President,  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  a  Democratic  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  Is  responsible 
for  the  vicious  new  oleomargarine  l.iw.  For 
21,  weeks  in  January  1960  I  battled  against 
this  law.  But  at  Ust,  after  thU  bitter  battle, 
the  crucial  Wiley  probutter  amendment  was 
unfortunately  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
forces  by  a  vote  of  47  to  38. 

a.  It  Is  a  Democratic  Congress  and  Demo- 
cratic committee  chairman  from  the  South 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  bill. 
This  bill.  U  enacted,  would  tremendously 
help  Improve  transportation  of  farm  com- 
modities, make  transportation  cheaper,  eas- 
ier, and  faster. 

3  It  is  a  Democratic  administration  which 
has  tried  to  lower  farm  supports.  Republican 
Congressman  Rxid  MtntsAv  of  Wisconsin  and 
I  have  been  battling  to  maintain  adequate 
parity  suppcrt.  particularly  for  manufactured 
dairy  producU.  But  we  have  had  to  fight 
against  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture every  inch  of  the  wuy  in  order  to  help 
protect  our  dairymen.  Note  that  point,  my 
friends,  against  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

KUINOtTS     flrraOCKS     HAVX    INCItXASEO 

4  It  is  the  Democratic  Party  which  has 
been  coddling  the  labor  bosses  In  the  big 
cities.  The  Democrats  have  been  prodding 
and  encotiraging  tbem  to  call  needless  strike 
after  strike.  What  Is  the  result'  The  result 
Is  that  we  farmers  have  had  to  pay  constantly 
higher  prices  fcr  the  things  we  buy. 

The  result  is,  too.  that  the  workers  In  the 
cities  have  lost  countless  paychecks  through 
unnecessary  strikes  and  that  has  cut  down  on 
purchasing  power  for  farm  goods.  Don't 
forget  those  strikes,  my  friends — the  railroad 
sUikes.  the  coal  strikes,  the  phone  strikes, 
the  steel  strikt-s,  the  tractor  strikes  which 
paralyzed  America,  yes,  the  strikes  In  produc- 
tion of  commercial  fertiliser. 

6.  It  is  the  Democrats,  too.  who  have  been 
coddling  the  Communists  and  SociallsU  for 
so  many  years.  Every  time  you  pick  up  a 
newspaper  you  see  how  friends  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  high  office  have  been  exposed  as  Red 
traitors. 

How  can  the  farmers  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  has  shown  that  it  is  com- 
pletely   soft    on    the    Issue    of    communism? 

How  can  tbe  farmers  vote  for  a  party  which 
battled  against  the  strong  anti-CommunlEt 
law  whicb  we  Just  enacted  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto?  Farmers  want  to  keep  America 
American.  Tliey  won't  vote  for  a  party  that 
has  coddled  traitors. 

fl.  It  Is  the  Democrats  who  have  tried  to 
cut  the  throats  of  farmers  here  at  home  by 
failing  to  protect  ths  bome  market.     Just 


looli.  for  example,  at  the  Wlscon.^ln  fur- 
farming  industry.  It  has  been  practically 
bankrupted  by  the  flood  of  incoming  Russian 
furs.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  introduced  the 
Wiley  amendment  to  prevent  this  dumping 
of  Russian  furs  on  the  market. 

What  happened?  The  Democrats  as  usual 
killed  this  proposal.  Why?  Because  appar- 
ently they  prefer  the  Russian  fur  farmer  to 
make  money  while  the  American  fur  farmer 
starves.  How  then  can  Wisconsin  farmers 
vote  for  a  party  which  wants  to  sacrifice  do- 
mestic  producers  for  these  foreign  competi- 
tors? How  can  farmers  vote  for  a  party 
which  encourages  sales  to  a  country  which  Ls 
helping  Korean  Reds  kill  our  own  boys? 

These  and  other  facts  prove  the  point  that 
I  am  making.  The  Republican  Party  is  the 
friend  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer  and  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  proven 
itself  to  be  tbe  enemy  of  tbe  Wisconsin 
farmer. 

HOW    DUfOCSATS    BBOKE   THEIX   PROMI&S   TO 
TKRUUii, 

You  will  remember  that  in  1948  the  Dem- 
ocrats promised  to  maintain  farm  Income 
high.  So  many  farmers  unfortunately  voted 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Well,  what  happened?  As  soon  as  the 
Democrats  were  elected  to  office,  as  soon  as 
President  Truman  came  into  power  once 
again,  instead  of  being  stabilized,  farm  in- 
come started  to  nosedive  downward.  The 
price  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  skidded. 
Wisconsin  farmers  lost  tremendous  Income. 
Why?  Because  the  Democrau  broke  their 
promise  as  usual.  They  completely  violated 
their  pledge. 

The  Wisconsin  farmer  will  not  forget  thU 
betrayal.  He  will  not  soon  forget  that  the 
E>emocratic  Party  permitted  the  cutting  of 
his  income,  that  the  Democratic  Party  pas.<ed 
the  viciotis  oleomargarine  law,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  fought  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  bill. 

rr  IS  TO  rAKMEXs'  sEtr-iNTmrsr  to  votx 

KEPt.'BLICAN 

I  know,  therefore,  that  as  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 7.  approaches,  our  Wisconsin  farmers 
will  remember  these  facts.  Why?  Because 
it  is  to  their  own  self-interest  to  do  so.  I 
know  that  I  can  count  on  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  Republican. 
They  have  loyally  supported  me  in  1938  and 
1944. 

They  know  that  they  need  a  man  of  ex- 
perience In  Washington  rather  than  a  com- 
plete novice  and  amateur,  who  doesn't  know 
his  way  in  the  complex  afTaira  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  They  know  that  on  the  farm,  as 
well  as  In  Washington,  men  of  experience 
are  desperately  needed,  especially  in  times 
of  crisis. 

Let  me  show  you  a  typical  wonderful  let- 
ter which  I've  Just  received  from  a  Badger 
farm  group: 

Genesxe  Depot, 
Ptrmx  Milk  Psoducts  Locax., 
Burlington,  Wis.,  September  13.  1950. 
Senator  Alexakhex  Wilet, 
Chippru-a  Falls,  Wis. 

Dtab  Senator  We,  as  part  of  the  great 
dairy  Industry,  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
untiring  efforts  in  bur  behalf. 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  the  entire  State 
of  Wisconsin  that  you  represented  every  one 
of  us.  Every  person  In  our  State  shares  dl- 
i-e».tly  In  the  milk  check  the  dairyman  re- 
c« '  ves. 

Senator   Wnxr.    you    have    represented   us 

well  and  we  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
this  effort  on  behalf  of  our  State,  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  next  6  years. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  secretary  was  In- 
structed to  send  this  letter  expressing  our 
feelings  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Geobce  F.  Haas. 

Secretary. 


Wisconsin's   psess   endorses   senator   wilet 

That  Is  but  one  of  countless  other  gra- 
cious letters  which  I've  received. 

Now.  what  does  Wisconsin's  press  think 
about  my  efforts  for  our  farm  people?  Well, 
let's  take  a  look.  Here  are  a  few  quotations 
from  Badger  papers.  They  are  tremendou.sly 
heart-warming  quotations.  Now.  folks,  I'm 
not  taking  any  bows.  I'm  not  asking  for  any 
pats  on  the  back.  But  I  am  sincerely  appre- 
ciative of  these  warm,  sincere  comments  In 
Wisconsin's  press — both  daily  and  weekly 
papers.     Here  are  but  a  few: 

"Alex  Wilet  talks  the  farmers'  language, 
because  he  knows  farm  problems  from  first 
hand.  He  fought  the  farmers'  battles  for 
manpower  during  the  war  when  the  farms 
were  being  stripped  of  all  hands;  he  fought 
to  a.ssure  foreign  markets  for  farm  produce. 
He  fought  against  OPA  rules  that  were  dam- 
aging to  the  Wisconsin  cheese  industry." — 
Baldwin  (Wis.)   Bulletin. 

"Senator  Wilet — the  man  who  works  for 
his  constituents,  well  known  for  making  the 
Interests  of  his  constituents  his  first  con- 
sideration, be  it  widows,  orphans,  farmers, 
small-business  men.  or  veterans — he  can  be 
relied  Uf>on  to  do  the  things  asked  of  him.  " — 
Palmyra   (Wis.)    Enterprise. 

"Senator  Wilet  has  proved  his  worth  in 
the  Senate.  He  serves  Wisconsin  well.  More 
Important,  he  serves  the  Nation  as  a  leader 
In  our  National  Legislature.  He  should  bo 
returned  to  the  Senate." — JanesviUe  (Wis.) 
Gazette. 

"Thrre  is  probably  not  a  single  home  In 
the  county  that  has  not  heard  of  the  efforts 
this  outstanding  Senator  has  put  forth  to 
help  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin.  He 
had  been  a  lawyer,  btuinessman.  and  farmer, 
having  successfully  operated  a  dairy  farm 
for  some  30  years  •  •  •  In  times  of 
crisis  we  need  men  of  experience  in  public 
cfflce,  not  novices  who  would  take  years  to 
find  out  what  government  is  all  about."— 
Shawano  (Wis.)  County  Journal. 

"He  works  hard.  He  personally  reported 
out  205  bills  last  session — more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  House  or  Senate." — Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Times-Herald. 

"It  Ls  well  that  Senator  Wilet  has  so 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  con- 
etltuents  and  his  country.  Would  that  we 
had  more  people  so  diligently  devoted  to 
car  w-iy  of  life."— Brllllon  (Wis.)  News. 

"The  necessity  of  returning  Senator  Wilet 
to  Warhington  is  as  obvious  as  anything 
could  be.  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  need 
Wilet  In  the  position  of  leadership  to  which 
be  has  risen, 

"The  socialistic  ventures  of  Government 
must  be  met  with  men  of  Wilfy's  rank  and 
Stature  in  Washington." — La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune. 

"Senator  Alexander  Wilet  deserves  to  be 
congr&tulated  on  his  alertness  in  protecting 
and  r.dvniiclng  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  in 
Washington." — Cllntonvllle  (Wis.)  Tribune- 
Gazette. 

"We  need  men  in  Congress  who  will  flght 
fcr  dairying,  and  for  that  reason  we  need 
to  send  Alzxander  Wilet  back  to  Washing- 
ten."— Hillsboro  (Wis.)  Sentry-Enterprise. 

MT    HE.Urr  AND   SOUL   AHE   IN   THIS    JOB  POR    TOtT 

There  papers  know  that  my  heart  and  soul 
are  In  this  .cb — for  you  our  people. 

They  know  that  I  have  been  battling 
against  crime,  that  I  have  been  battling  for 
world  pesce;  that  I  have  been  fighting  against 
communism;  that  I  have  been  seeking  to 
maintain  American  prosperity  rather  than 
to  allow  us  to  fall  into  a  depression. 

Eut  let  the  facts  spcr.k  fcr  themselves.  Let 
WlJcor.jIn  farm  organizations  and  farm 
nev/spapers  tell  the  story  far  better  than  I 
can. 

WHAT    FAHIilCRS    H.\VE    WRriTEN    ON    BEHALF    OF 
THEIR  SENATOR 

Here,  then,  are  some  other  quotations  from 
a  few  cf  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
messages  f.cm  Indivld-al  farmers.  RE-^  co- 


operatives, and  newspapers  that  have  come 
to  me  endorsing  my  reelection.  I  say  t3  all 
of  these  folks:  Thanks  a  million,  friends.  I 
am  grateful,  deeply  grateful  to  you  all. 

From  a  co-op  leader  in  Shawano,  Wis.: 

"I  have  Just  read  your  open  letter  to  your 
friends  in  the  cooperative  movement  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  hope  they  all  read  it. 

"I  am  sure  that  we  people  in  this  organ- 
ization have  felt  that  you  have  been  an  out- 
standing supporter  of  cooperative  legislation 
and  an  outstanding  friend  of  all  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin." 

From  an  Individual  farmer  on  a  rural  route 
outside  Ashland: 

"Dear  Senator  Wilet:  I  am  a  farmer,  have 
been  all  my  life.  •  •  •  We  think  you 
are  doing  a  good  Job  at  Washington.  You 
did  the  best  you  could  to  keep  the  oleo  tax 
from  being  repealed  and  so  did  our  Congress- 
man, but  the  CIO  was  too  much  for  farmers 
to  overcome.  Wisconsin  farmers  will  feel 
the  blow." 

From  a  farmer  on  a  rural  route  outside 
Sej'mour.  Wis.: 

"We  are  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture.  And  I  have  followed  the 
dally  papwrs  and  radio  and  no  one  could  have 
done  better  In  the  oleo  fight  than  you  did 
and  you  sure  never  gave  up.  and  when  you 
return  home  you  can  face  the  p>eople  any- 
where." 

From  a  cheese  marketing  leader  in  Monroe, 
Wis.: 

"I  know  you  can  help  us  as  you  have  done 
so  in  the  past.  You  spoke  of  the  Senate 
passing  the  oleo  bill,  which  I  know  was  no 
fault  of  yours,  as  you  did  your  part  very  well, 
but  I  think  we  as  producers  have  neglected 
to  do  our  part. 

"But  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  discour- 
aged but  will  keep  up  the  good  work  and 
when  election  time  comes  will  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  that  you  will  continue  to  be 
our  Senator  from  Wisconsin." 

From  a  farmers'  union  official  In  northern 
Wisconsin : 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  Wilet:  In  tiehalf  of 
the  Douglas  County  Farmers  Union  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  supporting  the  FHA  appro- 
priations and  for  having  our  recent  corre- 
spondence entered  Into  the  Congressional 
Record." 

From  an  electric  co-op  official  in  Menom- 
onle: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  help 
us  as  you  have  always  indicated  that  you  are 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  REA  program. 

"Tlianks  for  copy  of  your  statements  head- 
ed  Wilet  Blasts  Democrat  Party  Betrayal  of 
.  Wisconsin  Farmers.'      Let  me  commend  you 
for  your  fearless  stand  and  your  fine  support 
Of  the  cooperatives." 

Prom  a  farmer  and  his  wife  In  Jefferson, 
Wis. : 

"My  husband  and  I  both  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  did  to  fight  the 
oleomargarine  bill.  The  farmer  would  be 
lost  without  someone  to  help  us  out  like  you 
did.  Aft?r  all,  we  have  to  sell  our  milk  and 
butter  or  else  we  won't  be  able  to  live  very 
long." 

From  a  leader  of  a  co-op  creamery  in  Cum- 
berland. Wis.: 

"I've  intended  writing  you  for  some  time 
telling  you  that  we  appreciate  the  work  you 
did  in  the  fight  against  repeal  of  the  yellow 
oleo  law.  Although  we  lost  cut  and  the 
repeal  will  be  a  black  eye  to  the  Middle  West 
dairy  States,  you  did  your  part." 

CONCLUSION 

Well,  follts.  thanks  lor  ycur  kind  attention 
to  this  report. 

Thanks,  too,  for  your  loyal  help. 

Please  don't  forget  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
Tuesday,  November  7.  Rain  or  shine,  please 
exercise  your  great  right  to  vote.  Urge  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  so  also. 

I  earnestly  urge  you  to  vote  for  your  coun- 
try, to  vote  for  your  own  self-interests. 

Yes;  vote  Republican. 


Vote  for  your  senior  Senator  Alexander 
Wilet.  I  urge  that  in  ail  humility.  In  all 
modesty,  in  all  gratitude. 

Help  me  continue  my  fi'rht  in  your  behalf. 
My  fight  against  communism,  .nfjamst  crime, 
against  corruption,  against  depression, 
agr.inst  war;  my  fight  for  the  dairy  Industry, 
for  the  St.  LawTence  seaway,  for  peace,  for 
prosperity,  for  freedom. 

Vote  for  American-thinking  Americans, 
not  for  Socialists,  not  for  pupp>ets  of  a  few 
labor  big  shots  who  want  to  push  otir  people 
around. 

Vote  for  the  Republican  Party — the  friend 
of  freedom,  the  friend  of  the  farmer,  the 
wage  earner,  the  man  in  the  street. 

Vote  for  the  Republican  Party  which  ex- 
panded the  rural-electrification  program  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  American  history. 

Vote  for  the  Republican  Party  which  was 
responsible  for  the  first  pro-cooi>eratlve  leg- 
islation in  our  history. 

Vote  against  the  smear  boys,  the  hate  boys, 
the  alien-minded  radicals  who  want  to  sabo- 
tage this  country  from  within. 

Vote   Republican. 

Thanks  to  you  folks  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart. 


Legislative  Record  of  the  Second  Session, 
Eighty-first  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NITED   STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  'legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  Ih.e  Record  a  statement 
on  the  legislative  record  of  the  .second 
session  of  the  Eighty-fiist  CongiTss. 

There  beinc?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

Legislative  Record  of  the  Second  Session, 
Eighty-first  congress 

The  record  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
proves  again  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
between  a  Congress  with  Democratic  leader- 
ship and  a  Congress  controlled  by  reaction- 
ary Republicans.  The  Republican  leaders  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  paid  little  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  p>eople. 

In  this  Democratic  Eighty-first  Congress, 
the  people  came  first. 

Tlie  people  asked  for  more  homes — and  the 
Congress  passed  a  housing  bill  which  set  off 
the  greatest  building  boom  In  American  his- 
tory. 

The  people  asked  fcr  more  social  security — 
and  the  Congress  added  approximately  10,- 
OOO.OCO  Americans  to  the  social-security  rolls 
and  doubled  the  benefits. 

The  people  asked  for  higher  minimum 
wages — and  the  Congress  lilted  the  wage  floor 
from  40  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

Tlie  people  asked  for  rent  control — and  the 
Congress  extended  rent  ceilings  on  a  baiis 
fair  to  tenants  and  landlords. 

The  people  asked  for  tae  removal  of  the 
ritscrimlnatory  provisions  of  our  displaced 
}>ersons  law — and  we  liberalized  that  law. 

The  {)eople  asked  for  more  trade  with  other 
countries  around  the  earth — and  the  Con- 
press  restored  the  reciprocal  trade  program  to 
the  wise  policy  originally  established  by 
Co-dell  Hull  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  people  asked  for  Improvements  in  our 
f  I'm  prof  ram — and  the  Congress  passed  «  bill 
which  gives  us  a  more  fiex.ble  system  of  larni 
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price  fupports.  Revrrtlng  the  policy  of  the 
Kfhtleth  CoxignsM.  which  had  caused  many 
farmers  to  sufTer  loswa  on  their  surp'.us  crops 
i>ecauae  no  ctorage  blna  were  available,  this 
Democratic  Coiigrew  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlc\ilture  the  necessary  funds  to  build 
mor*  blna  for  our  huge  crops. 

The  people  sought  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  Senate  passed  a  good  bill,  but 
It  bo|{ged  down  in  a  tragic  controversy  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  asked  for  action  to  atop  the 
Communists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
Congress  acted  by  supportlnp  the  Federal 
loyalty  program,  ar.d  tlfihtenlng  aU  laws 
agal.iat  spies  and  saboteurs. 

More  funds  than  ever  before  were  appro- 
priated for  the  FBI.  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
given  authority  to  hire  thousands  of  new 
agents  to  continue  his  splendid  work  In  pro- 
tecting? America  from  subversive  groups. 

There  was  enacted  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  to  control  Communlits 
and  other  subversive  persons,  requiring  Com- 
munists to  register  and  authorizing  their 
detention  in  case  of  war,  Invasion,  or  insur- 
rection. 

In  foreign  aifalrs.  the  Congress  continued 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  with  the  coop- 
eration of  Senator  AsTBua  H.  VANjENBr.Bo 
and  other  Republicans  who  agreed  politics 
should  not  determine  America's  course  In 
(teaUng  with  other  nations  at  a  time  when 
the  world  faoad  a  great  crisis. 

After  the  North  Korean  Communists  in- 
vaded South  Korea  In  one  of  the  most  tavage. 
unprovoked  attacks  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  Congress  strongly  supported  the 
action  of  President  Truman  when,  at  the  call 
of  the  United  Nations,  he  ordered  American 
forces  to  Korea  to  aid  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gressors. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  Atlantic  Pact,  link- 
ing America  in  a  firm  alliance  with  11  other 
free  nations. 

The  Senate  approved  the  International 
Wheal  Agreement  to  open  guaranteed  mar- 
kets around  the  globe  for  many  millions  of 
bushels  of  American  grain. 

The  V!arshall  plan  was  extended  on  the 
scale  necessary  for  the  continued  economic 
recovery  of  our  friends  In  western  Europe. 
The  military-assistance  program  for  the 
free  nations  was  expanded  to  give  the  people 
in  those  countries  the  weap>on8  they  needed 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  aggressive 
Communists. 

In  all  these  great  achievements  In  foreign 
policy,  the  Democratic  leaders  were  sble  to 
overcome  the  strenuous  opposition  of  some 
Republican  l«olatlonlsts  who  wanted  Amer- 
ica to  turn  back  frcm  the  path  of  world  lead- 
ership, to  reenter  the  turtle-shell  existence  of 
isolstlonlsm  whjch  existed  in  the  twenties, 
and  which  permlttad  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
ICaaaollnt. 

Both  branches  of  Congress  passed  the  De- 
fense Productlfin  Act,  glTlng  the  President 
power  to  set  up  priorities,  to  allocate  scarce 
materials,  to  stabilize  prices  and  wages,  and 
to  take  other  steps  which  might  be  necessary 
to  mobilise  our  vast  resources  in  the  strug- 
gle against  communism.        / 

The  Congress  authfirlzed  a  70-group  Air 
Force,  removed  the  UmlUtions  on  tht  sise 
of  our  Army,  and  authorised  the  President 
to  call  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
to  active  duty.  The  Selective  Service  Act 
was  extended  to  enable  the  armed  services 
to  obtain  sll  the  manpower  they  required 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  America  The 
Ormgraas  voted  allowances  to  dependents  of 
men  taken  Into  military  service,  so  the  hard- 
Bhif>s  thPlr  families  would  have  to  undergo 
couid   be   Bubslantially  alleviated. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  bill  to  Increase 
taxee  on  the  incomes  of  corporations  and  In- 
dividuals, to  lalsf  8"me  of  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  cosu  of  defense.  Tho  Con- 
greii*  to^jk  the  ftrst  »te;*  idWard  the  crtMtlon 
of   aa   excess-piohi.    i*x.   tu   make   sure   no 


one  would  squeeze  proflis  out  of  our 
mobilization  for  the  fight  to  defeat  com- 
munism. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  Demo- 
cratic leaders  tried  hard  to  repeal  the  repres- 
sive Taft-Hartley  Act,  because  experience 
had  demonstrated  this  law  was  not  a  fair 
one.  The  Lucas  amendment  to  remove  the 
injunction  provision  from  the  act  failed  by 
only  one  vote 

In  both  sessions,  the  Democratic  leaders 
strove  to  obtain  clvll-rlghts  legislation  de- 
sired by  millions  of  Americans.  Efforts  In 
the  Senate  were  frustrated  when  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  Senators  failed  to  back 
Vice  President  Barklet  on  a  ruling  which 
would  have  opened  the  way  for  consideration 
of  civil  rlghU  bills. 

This  Congress  expanded  the  REA  and  the 
Boll-concervatlon  procrrams  which  have 
helped  our  farm  families  to  enjoy  greater 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Both  Houses  passed 
a  rural  telephone  bill  to  make  It  possible  for 
thousands  of  farm  homes  to  be  linked  to  our 
telephone  networks.  Many  of  these  phones 
have  already  been  Installed  In  farmhotises 
across  America. 

This  Congress  approved  27  governmental 
reorganization  plans  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  the  Hoover  Commission's 
proposals.  ThCEe  plans  will  save  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  In  the  coming 
years.  They  represent  the  right  kind  of 
Government  economy — sane  and  tclentlflc 
economy,  to  Improve  and  streamline  the 
Federal  services. 

This  Congress  repealed  the  Federal  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  making  this  nutritious  prod- 
uct available  at  lower  prices  for  millions  of 
American  families. 

Measures  for  the  unification  of  our  Armed 
Forces  were  approved.  The  success  of  unifi- 
cation was  proved  undrr  battle  conditions 
In  Korea,  where  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Air  Force  worked  as  one 
great  team  to  achieve  military  miracles. 

This  Congrefs  also  established  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting fundamental  research  In  medicine 
and  other  fields  of  knowledi^e — to  keep 
America  in  the  forefront  of  world  progress. 

As  the  Eighty-first  Congress  neared  the 
end  of  its  worn,  the  American  people  reached 
peaks  of  power  and  prosperity  they  had  never 
attained  before. 

More  than  62,000.000  people  had  good  Jobs 
at  good  wages. 

More  than  1.000.0(X)  new  homes  were  placed 
under  construction  In  1949  and  again  In 
1950. 

The  production  of  new  cars  approached 
the  rate  of  more  than  7.000,000  cars  a  year. 

The  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
by  the  American  people  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  $270.000.0: 0.OOO  a  year. 

In  two  long  and  stormy  sessions,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Eighty-first  Congress  has  faced  test 
after  test,  and  responded  to  each  challenge 
with  courage  and  vision. 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  stoyed  on  the 
Job  when  the  going  was  rotigh.  and  despite 
many  obstructions  has  met  most  of  the  basio 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Following  Is  a  detailed  summary  of  ths 
major  legislation  considered  by  this  Congress 
up  to  the  time  of  the  recess  on  September 
23,    1950; 

SUM  MART  OF  MAJOR  UKSI.SLATION,  CGHTT-riRST 
CXJNCRCSS,  SZCOND  SX3SION  (JAMUART  S 
THBOUCU    sn>TEMBES    83.    1050) 

As^riculture 
House  Joint  Resolution  398:  This  resolu- 
tion as  adopted  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculturb  to  correct  certain  inequities 
which  have  resulted  from  the  application  of 
cotton  and  peanut  acreage  allotments  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war.  In  some  instances 
8(1  Joining  farms  of  the  same  size  were  given 
greatly  dltlerent  acreage  allotments.  This 
tesoluUou  authorized  an  Incre.ise  in  the  1950 


national  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  and 
peanuts  and  thereby  made  available  adUt- 
tienal  acreage  to  assign  to  those  farmers  who. 
under  the  operation  of  the  existing  law,  were 
assigned  Inadequate  acreages. 

This  resolution  prohibits  price  supports 
for  the  1051  crop  of  potatoes  unless  market- 
ing quotas  are  in  force  In  respect  to  such 
potatoes. 

Adopted  by  Senate  February  27.  1950.  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  24.  Conference  report  adopted 
by  the  House  March  22.  1950.  by  a  vote  of  197 
to  156;  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  23,  1950, 
by  a  vote  of  37  to  33.  (Pubhc  Law  471.  Ap- 
proved March  31,  1950.) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
H.  R.  6567:   To  Increase  by  42.000.000.000 
the  borrowing  power  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

This  act  Increases  the  borrowing  authority 
of  Commodity  Credit  Oorporstion  from 
•4,750.000,000  to  »6,750,0OO,0OO.  The  neccs- 
sity  for  the  increase  U  due  to  the  greatly  ex- 
panded operations  of  the  farm  price-support 
program.  The  act  provides  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  country  could  Invoke 
Import  fees  or  quotas  on  agricultural  com- 
modities In  order  to  prevent  disruption  of  do- 
mestic farm  programs  shall  be  continued  In 
any  future  international  trade  agreement. 

Passed  Senate  June  6.  1950.  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  5.  Conference  report  adopted  by  the 
Houfe  June  21,  1950.  by  a  vote  of  166  to  84; 
adopted  by  the  Senate  June  26,  1950.  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  36.  (Public  Law  679.  Approved 
June  28,  1950  ) 

Rural  RehablllUtlon 

8.  930:  To  provide  for  the  liquidation  of 
trust  funds  now  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  name  of  State  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Corporation. 

This  act  provides  for  the  liquidation  of 
trust  funds  created  under  transfer  agree- 
ments between  State  rural  rehabilitation 
corporations  and  the  Secretary  of  Arrlcul- 
ture.  These  corporations  were  organized  in 
1S34-35  to  assist  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  the  administration  of  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act  of  1933.  The  funds  would  be  returned  to 
the  State  corporations  upon  application  by 
the  corporation.  (Public  Law  499.  Approved 
May  3,  1950  ) 

Forest  Service 
H.  R.  5839:  This  act  makes  a  number  of 
relaUvely  minor  changes  In  the  laws  relaUng 
to  the  Forest  Service  which  will  save  the 
Government  money  through  more  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  existing  appropriations. 
These  changes  Include:  Setting  up  advisory 
boards,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  grant  10-year  grazing  permlU;  and 
earmarking  a  certain  proportion  of  grazing 
fees  for  re  vegetation,  constructlcn  of  range 
Improvements,  control  of  rodents,  and  de- 
struction of  poisonous  plants  on  the  ran.e. 
(PubUc  Law  478.     Approved  April  24.  1950  ) 

Agricultural  Commodities — Marketing 
H  R.  5511 :  This  net  amends  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1930.  to  Increase  the  license  fee  from 
•  10  to  915  for  commission  merchants  and 
dealers  in  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. This  Increase  will  enable  the  act  to 
again  be  largely  self-supporUng.  The  act  haa 
for  20  years  aided  in  suppressing  fraudulent 
and  unfair  practices  in  the  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  IntersUte  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  lu  activities  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  marketing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  It  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
both  producers  and  handlers  In  the  fruit  and 
ve>;etable  Industry  (Public  Law  554.  Ap- 
proved June  15.  1950  ) 

Rice  Marketing  Quotas 
H.   R.   7700:    This   act  provides   for  a   na- 
tional reserve  for  adjustments  of  Inadequate 
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farm-acreage  allotments  of  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  natlonai-acreage 
allotment  for  rice  In  1950  and  not  more  than 
1  percent  thereafter.  The  1950  reserve  will 
be  In  addition  to  the  national  allotment  and 
cannot  exceed  7,965  acres.  After  1950,  the 
reserve  wiU  be  taken  cut  of  the  national- 
acreage  allotment.  The  act  also  exempts 
nonlrrigated  rice  produced  on  farms  of  3 
acres  or  less  and  rice  produced  outside  the 
continental  United  States  from  marketing 
quotas  or  acreage  allotments.  (Public  Law 
661.     Approved  June   16,   1950.) 

Agricultural  Loans 
8  2996:  This  act  makes  loans  avaUable.  of 
the  type  formerly  made  by  the  Regional  Agrl- 
cultxiral  Credit  Corporation,  to  the  owners 
or  operators  of  established  farms  In  any  area 
or  region,  upon  their  full  personal  UabUlty 
with  such  sectirlty  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Loans  cannot  be  made:  3 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill-  In 
excess  of  910.000  to  any  one  borrower;  which 
would  Increase  the  total  Indebtedness  of  any 
one  borrower  beyond  •20,000;  which  would 
Increase  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  loans  ouUUndmg  at  any  one  time  to  an 
amount  exceeding  •2.000,000.  (Public  Law 
665.     Approved  August  5,  1950.) 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  Inc. 

S.  2868:  This  act  extends  the  privileges  of 
a  congressional  charter  to  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America.  The  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  corporation  are: 

(1)  To  create,  foster,  and  assist  subsidiary 
chapters  composed  of  studenu  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  public  schools; 

(2)  To  develop  character,  train  for  use- 
ful citizenship,  foster  patriotism,  develop 
competent,  aggressive  rural,  and  agricul- 
tural leadership; 

(3)  To  create  and  nurture  a  love  of  country 
life  by  encouraging  members  to  Improve  the 
farm  home  and  its  surroundings;  and 

(4)  To  encourage  the  practice  of  thrift. 
(Public  Law  740.    Approved  Augtist  30,  1950.) 
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Cooperative  Technical  Assistance  to  Ptorest 
Landowners 
H.  R.7155:  This  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  enable  them  to  provide  technical 
services  to  private  forest  landowners.  Pre- 
vlo\i£  Icel.slation  restricted  the  forest  man- 
agement services  aseistance  to  farms.  The 
ncnfarm  owners,  who  own  almost  as  much 
forest  land  as  farmers,  are  In  eqiial  need  of 
such  technk-al  aid  This  act  vill  rermlt  as- 
sistance to  the  nor.farm  forest  owners  a^  well 
as  to  processors  of  forest  products,  such  as 
sawmill  owners.  It  is  also  specified  that  the 
new  program  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  such  manner  as  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  p.'-ivate  consult- 
ing foresters  (Public  Law  729.  Approved 
August  25.  1950  ) 

Mineral  Reserve  Rights 

H.  R.  4800:  This  act  eetabllshes  a  nation- 
ally sound,  equitable,  and  uniform  policy  for 
transferring    Government-reserved     mineral 
rlghu  to  those  farmers  who  purchased  lands 
prior  to  1946  from  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Farm  Security  AdmlnUtratlon, 
Tills  act  will  enable  those  farmers  to  cbteln 
ownership  of  all  minerals  under  their  lands, 
and  Will  place  them  In  the  same  status  as 
farmers  who  acquired  lands  after  the  passage 
of  the  1946  act.     The  mineral  rights  are  not 
to  be  given  to  the  present  landowners.     The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  sell 
these  rights  to  the  landowners  upon  receipt 
of  written  applications.    In  areas  where  it  has 
been  determined  there  Is  no  active  mineral 
development  or  leasing,  a  nominal  sale  price 
of  •!  per  application  has  been  established; 
where   there   is   active   mineral   deveiorment 
and  leasing,  the  mineral  Interests  will  be  sold 
at  the  fair  market  value  a£  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  after  appropriate 
appraisals  have  been  made.    (PubUc  Law  760. 
Approved  September  6,  1S50.) 

Appropriations 


Soil   Conservation   Extension 
S   2636:  Th\s  act  extends  the  soil -ccmaerva. 

tlon  and  c!  ;mesT:c-aIictn:jent  programs  of 
1936  for  another  2  years.  This  legislation  haa 
enabled  the  Secretajy  of  A,;ncu.:ure  to  de- 
velop pro^rani.'-  and  make  payment*  direcUy 
to  the  farme.-s  for  specific  'purposv  s.  In- 
creased needs  fcr  mere  production  have  given 
the  farmers  a  greater  ir.centne  for  an  elec- 
tive agriciiltural  c^npervaticn  program. 
(Public  Law  617.  Approved  September  ZS. 
1960.) 

Soil  Conservation  Amendment 
S  2635:  This  bill  amends  the  Soil  Conser- 
railoa  and  rX;mestic  Allotment  Act  by  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dlscre- 
tlcnary  power  to  set  fair  prices  for  conserva- 
tion materials  to  be  bought  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  fund?.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  thlc  amendment  by  the  Senate  the 
setting  of  fair  prices  was  manda'i  ry  and. 
under  this  bill,  the  State  committee  r^uld 
provide  for  thf  setting  of  fair  prices  w:.fre 
Circumstances  warranted  or  as  an  alterr.a- 
tlve.  the  credit  value  of  the  materik!  or 
service  only  would  be  prescribed  Th's 
method  would  permit  the  farmer  to  take  nd- 
Tantage  of  lower  prtcp:=. 

Passed  Senate  July  36,  1950.    Pending  in 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Agriculture  Program  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
S.  2809:  This  bill  is  dcsicned  to  provide  on 
a  restricted  scale,  an  ajrncuUura!  program  lor 
the  Virgin  Islands.  One  of  the  foremost  in- 
dustries 18  aericuiiure  and  there  are  more 
than  55.C00  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  Virgin 
l.'.lar.cs.  This  bill  wculd  provide  assistance 
to  the  Islands  and  the  farmers,  and  Icols 
t  -*a.'d  the  day  when,  as  a  ro'u:t  of  Increased 
agricultural  production,  the  importation  of 
food  will  tie  eliminated  ar.d  deficit  spending 
for  the  Islands'  economy  can  be  substantially 
reduced  or.  perhaps.  ternilna-i.ed. 

Passed  Senate  July  26.  1950.    Pending  in 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 
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CXviX  rights 
Equality  for  Women 

Bnitte  Joint  Resolution  25:  To  amend  the 
Conatuutlon  relative  lo  equal  rights  lor  men 
and  women  yet  safeguard  all  special  legal 
protection.  The  resolution  must  win  a  two- 
thirds  vute  In  the  House  and  then  be  ap- 
proved by  38  of  the  48  States  within  7  years 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  This 
article  would  take  effect  1  year  alter  date  of 
-ratification. 

Senate  vote  63  to  19.  January  25.  1S50.  Now 
pending  before  a  subcommittee  of  House 
JutUclary  Committee. 

Puerto  Rico— Government 
8.3:36:  This  act  provides  that  the  peO|.ile 
of  Puerto  Rico,  through  referendum,  may  call 
a  constitutional  convention  at  which  they 
may  form  a  constitution  in  accordance  witb 
the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  provisions  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  Its  approval 
and.  upon  approval  by  the  Congn^ss.  the  con- 
stitution shall  become  effective  in  accordance 
With  Its  terms.  iPubllc  Law  COO.  Approved 
July  3,   1950.) 

Civil  Government  for  Guam 
H  R  7273:  This  act  provides  a  civil  gov- 
ernment lor  the  first  time  In  the  52  years 
since  Guam  came  under  the  American  flag  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  Up  to  the 
present  time  all  the  powers  of  government 
have  been  exercised  under  two  Presidential 
Executive  orders.  Issued  by  President  McKin- 
ley  in  1898  and  by  President  Truman  in  1949. 
This  act  permits  the  people  of  Guam  to 
govern  themselves  Instead  of  being  governed 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  establishes  dem- 
ocratic local  government  for  the  Island  under 
the  authority  of  the  Congress,  and  American 
cltl-^enahip  will  be  conferred  upon  the  ap- 
proximately 27.000  native  Guamanlans.  A 
bill  of  rights  Is  provided;  a  representative 
local  government  formed  In  the  American 
tradition  and  an  Independent  Judiciary  will 
be  created  to  mete  out  Justice  In  the  true 
American  manner.  (Public  Law  630.  Ap- 
proved August   1.  1950  ) 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
H.  H.  4453:  This  bill  passed  the  House  on 
February  23.  1950.  and  was  Immediately 
Jriaeed  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  On  October 
17.  1949.  Jtist  2  days  before  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
reported,  without  recommendation,  a  similar 
bin.  6.  1728.  to  pr(htbtt  discrlmlnaticti  In 
unptoyment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  natlouHl  oiigin. 


On  May  8,  ID.'SO.  the  Senate  be;;an  consid- 
eration on  the  motion  of  Senator  Lt;cAs  to 
take  up  the  FEPC  bill.  Debate  on  the  mo- 
tion continued  until  Friday,  May  19.  when 
the  petition  liled  by  Senator  Lucas  to  close 
the  debate  upon  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  yeas  to  32 
nays.  (Two-thirds  majority  or  64  votes  Is 
required  to  Invoke  cloture.) 

Again  on  July  10.  1950.  Senator  Lucas 
made  a  motion  to  take  up  S.  1728  and  filed  a 
petition  to  Invoke  the  cloture  rule  on  that 
motion.  The  petition  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  55  yeas  to  33  nays — two-thirds 
needed  to  carry.    The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  rule  for  limitation  of  debate  In  ordpr 
to  clc-^r  the  way  for  legislation  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  Following  a  3-weeks  debate, 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  Joined  with 
other  Senators  and  succeeded  In  securing 
Senate  approval  of  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  floor  leader  which  re- 
quires that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Senate 
■  inemt>ership,  or  64.  must  agree  to  cut  off 
debate  upon  any  motion  to  take  up  a  meas- 
ure. If  and  when  cloture  could  be  obtained 
vjnon  a  motion  to  take  up  the  measure,  it 
then  be^pmes  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
stitutional majority  of  64  votes  to  take  up 
the  measure  for  consideration.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  on  any  attempt  to 
change  this  rule,  petition  for  cloture  does  not 
apply  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  changing  of  the  rule. 

Antlpoll  Tax 

H  R  3193:  On  July  26.  1949.  the  House 
voted  to  remove  payment  of  j)oll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  votln?  or  registering  to  vote 
at  primaries.  Tills  bill,  together  with  Senate 
bill  1727.  Is  still  pending  before  a  3-man 
subcommittee,  comprised  of  Senators  Sttn- 
Nis  (Mississippi).  WrrHEKS  (Kentucky),  and 
WHtRRT  (Nebr£»*ka).  In  the  senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adn>lnlstratlon. 

Economic  stabilization 

H.  R.  6743:  Amendments  to  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  and  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

This  act  Increases  the  amount  of  Ir.dlvld- 
UHl  accounts  that  may  be  Insured  In  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  95.000  to  910.0000 
and  provides  for  an  orderly  retirement  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  which  Is  now 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An 
additional  11,000,000.000  financing  u  granted 
the  home  loan  banks,  which  will  materially 
aid  the  financing  and  building  of  home*. 
(Public  Lu*  676.    Approved  June  27.  ISjO.) 


National  Rent  Control 

S.  3181 :  This  act  extends  rent  control  until 
December  31,  1950,  and  permits  cities  to  con- 
tinue the  controls  until  June  30.  1951.  If  they 
so  desire.  Controls  on  permanent  accom- 
modations In  Chicago  transient  hotels  were 
retained.  Counties  were  given  the  right  to 
remove  controls  before  December  31.  Cities 
and  towns  already  have  that  authority. 

Passed  Senate  38  to  23,  June  12,  1950: 
passed  House  202  to  163.  House  adopted 
conference  report  June  21.  1950.  174  to  166. 
Senate  adopted  conference  report  June  21. 
1950.  40  to  24.  (Public  Law  574.  Approved 
June  23.  1950.) 

Abaci  Production  Act  of  1950 
S,  3520:  During  World  War  II  there  was  a 
critical  shortage  of  the  raw  material  going 
into  the  production  of  cordage.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  principal  supplier  of  Manila 
fiber,  was  cut  ofl  by  the  Japanese  invasion. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  establish 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  plantations  for 
the  production  of  abaca  (manlla  fiber).  At 
the  present  time  these  are  approximately 
25,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  Central 
America.  This  act  permits  the  expansion  of 
acreage  for  cultivation  to  approximately 
60.000  acres  In  order  that  the  stockpile  of  this 
critical  material  may  be  kept  at  the  levels 
considered  necessary  for  any  future  emer- 
gency. (Public  Law  683.  Approved  August 
10.  1950.) 

District  Rent  Control 

S  3776;  Rent  control  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  continued  through  January 
31.  1951.  and  thereafter  It  may  he  continued 
for  5  months  upon  the  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution  by  the  Congress. 

Conference  report  adopted  by  the  Senate 
June  29.  1950.  by  a  vote  of  45  to  23.  (Public 
Law  592.     Approved  June  30.  1950.) 

National  Banks 
H.  R.  1161:  This  act  provides  for  the  con- 
version of  national  t>anklng  associations  Into 
and  their  merger  or  consolidation  with  State 
banks.  It  places  national  banks  on  a  more 
equal  basis  with  State  banks  with  respect 
to  transferring  from  one  banking  system 
(State  or  National)  to  the  other,  by  way  of 
conversion,  merger,  or  consolidation.  Here- 
tofore, a  State  bank  couM  convert  into,  or 
consolidate  with  a  national  bank  by  obtain- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  unless  forbidden  by  the  State  law 
In  which  It  is  located.  A  national  bank,  how- 
ever, had  no  sututory  right  to  convert  into  a 
State  bank,  or  to  consolidate  with  a  State 
bank  under  the  latter's  charter.  This  act 
provides  such  a  statutory  right  without  the 
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of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
if  under  the  lew  of  th^  State  in  which  the 
national  bank  Is  located,  a  State  bank  may, 
without  the  approval  of  any  State  authority, 
convert  Into  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  a 
national  bank  In  accordance  wi.h  Federal 
law  (Public  Law  706.  Approved  August  17. 
1950.) 

Import  Controls 

S.  3553:  Authcx-ity  to  exercise  import  con- 
trols on  certain  products.  This  act  extends 
Import-control  authority  over  fats.  oils.  rice. 
and  rice  products  for  a  1-year  period  from 
June  30.  1960.  and  adds  certain  provisions 
to  the  law  which  are  intended  to  mesh  the 
ererclse  of  authority  over  import  controls 
wltb  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as 
a  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trtde.  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  executed  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, on  October  30,  1947.  (Public  Law 
590.  Approved  June  30,  1950  ) 

Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Act 
S.  2822;  This  act  Increases  the  maximum 
Insurable  deposit  from  15.000  to  110,000  on 
Individual  accounts  in  FDIC  banks,  and  re- 
duce assessments  under  a  new  refund  credit 
system.  This  change  would  increase  insur- 
ance coverage  from  96  percent  to  98.4  percent 
of  all  accounts  in  Insured  banks,  and  from 
44.8  percent  to  52.4  percent  of  total  de- 
posits In  Insured  banks.  The  act  also  pro- 
\ide5  for  the  FDIC  to  pay  back  to  member 
b.inks  up  to  60  percent  of  the  insurance  pre- 
miums they  pay  each  year.  The  act  also 
gives  FDIC  special  examiners  the  right  to  in- 
spect member  banks  which  are  not  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  (Public  Law 
797.      Approved  September  22,  1950.) 

Federal  Reserve  Banks 
S.  3527:  This  act  ex' ends  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  purchase  up 
to  $5.COO,OCO,000  worth  of  otligations  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  under  the  open- 
market  program  for  2  years  dating  from  June 
30.  1950. 

This  direct-purchase  authority  Is  a  useful 
mechanism  whereby  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  can  co- 
ordinate financing  requirements  oX  the  Treas- 
ury With  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  regulating  bank  reserves 
in  the  money  market.  This  authority  pro- 
vides an  aid  In  stabilizing  the  securities  and 
money  market*  without  which  the  Treasury 
would  feel  obligated  to  carry  larger  cash 
balances,  a  procedure  which  would  increase 
interest  costs  to  the  Government.  (Public 
Law  689.    Approved  June  30.  1950.) 

Small  Business 

Senate  Resolution  58:  This  resolution  pro- 
Tides  a  permanent  select  committee  on  small 
business  consisting  of  13  Senators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  to  make  investi- 
gations on  small-business  problems.  The 
present  members  are:  Sfarkman.  McFael.\nd. 
O'CoNoK,  LoKc.  GnxETTX,  HrMPHKET,  Hc>nr, 
BiNTON,  TOBET,  Saltonstall.  Thtt,  Bzjt- 
DBICKSCN.  and  Schoeppel 

Adopted  by  Senate  February  20.  1950.  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  27. 

Business  Information 
8.  868:  This  act  establUhcs  a  clearinghouse 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  dis- 
semination of  technological  information  ob- 
tained from  foreign  and  domestic  sources 
which  would  tx  of  value  to  American  i.-.dus- 
try,  particularly  small  businesses  which  have 
limited  research  faculties  and  technical 
atafTs.  and  provide  a  needed  reference  source 
ot  technical  information  for  the  benefit  of  all 
American  business.  (Public  Law  776.  Ap- 
proved September  9.  195J  ) 


Health 
Physically  Handicapped 

8.  4051:  This  bill  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  prc»gram  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  program  cared  for 
only  about  55,000  persons  and  each  year  there 
are  approximately  a  quarter  cf  a  mil!';:  n  pcr- 
Bo:is  newly  disabled  who  need  r€hafcilitatir*g. 

This  bill  authorizes  State  agencies  to  insti- 
tute new  services,  and  provides  Federal 
grants-m-ald  for  such  se-vices.  For  the  first 
time,  it  brings  Federal  funds  to  the  support 
of  the  program  for  the  blind. 

Passed  Senate-  Scpt*>mber  13.  1950,  Pending 
in  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Housing 

S.  2246.  This  act  expands  and  supplements 
existing  Federal  housing  ie^isiation  and 
serves  the  frlluwlng  troac  purposes: 

1.  It  continues  Federal  assistance  to  pri- 
vate bous.ng  production  but  on  the  basis 
that  will  stimulate  production  at  lower  cost 
and  larger  size  to  meet  the  needs  for  larger 
families  which  prior  legislation  has  failed 
to  do. 

2.  Establishes  an  orderly  and  feasible  pol- 
icy for  the  further  use  a:.d  disposal  of  fed- 
erally o'A'ned  war  hcu.sing. 

3  Makes  honie  loans  to  veterans  mere 
widely  effective  and  more  widely  available  by 
broadening  the  ba.se  for  GI  guarantees  and 
by  enabling  the  Government  to  make  such 
loans  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  private 
soiirces, 

4.  Makes  Federal  loans  available  for  hous- 
ing at  educational  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  act  continues 
other  Bid  ctirrently  in  effect  Including  PHA 
Insurance  on  a  mere  liberal  basis  and  other 
phases  of  the  hcusing  program  now  in  e5pct. 
(Public  Law  475.     Approved  April  20.  1950.) 

Housing— Military  Installations 
H.  R.  7845:  This  act  amends  Public  Law  21 1, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  tirst  session,  whic.i  pro- 
vided special  PHA  mortgage  insurance  and 
other  incentives  for  the  construction  by 
private  enterprise  or  housing  on  military  in- 
itallatlons. 

The  program  has  been  delayed  because  It 
was  fcund  Impractical  to  operate  under  the 
law   where   the   builder  or   bidder  hlir>£elf    is 

required  to  submit  plans  fcr  proposed  houses. 
This  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
decide  on  the  type  housing  needed,  and  then 
permit  the  prospective  builders  to  bid  com- 
petitively on  that  basis.  (Public  Law  498. 
Approved  May  2.  1950  ) 

Slum  Clearance 
S.3o35:  This  act  enables  tlie  governments 
of  Alaska,  of  Hawaii,  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  authorize  slum  clearance, 
urban  redevelopment,  and  low-rent  housing 
activities  and  »-iU  overcome  a  ntnnher  of 
technical  obstacles  which  have  prevented  or 
impeded  participation  in  the  Hou^.ng  Act  of 
1949,  (Public  Law  615.  Approved  July  18 
1930.)  ^        ' 

International   relations 
EGA 

H  R.  7797:  To  amend  the  ECA  Act  of  1648. 
as  amended. 

This    act    extends    Economic    Cooperation 
Act  until  June  30.  1951.  and  authorizes  the 
following  funds  for  economic  aid  abroad: 
ECA     (includes    I150  00C.OOO 

reapproprlated  funds) 12,  849,  IOC,  OCC 

Additional  auth.orlzatlca  for 

Inrestment   guarantees   in 

ECA- 60.000,000 

Palestine   refugees 27,450.000 

Point  4 — technical  assistance 

pltis  tlO.OCO.OOO  already  al- 

l-^ated       und?r       Sml'h- 

Mund:   bill   to   South   and 

Gen tTcii  America 25.00,000 


Korea. _.        |ioo.  000,  COD 

China — reapproprlated  funds  94.  000.  <X>3 

Children's  emergency  fund..  15.  CCO  o^ 


Total 3.160.550.000 

Passed    House    March   31,    1950.    287    to    86; 

passed  Senate  60  to  8. 

xl 'U.-se    adopted   conference   report   2x1   to 

£8     Se:.a-.e   adopted   47   to  27.      (Public  Law 

535.     Approved  June  5.  1950) 

Mutual  Dafense  Program 

S,  3809:  To  emend  the  Mutual  Defeixse 
Assistance  Act  of   1949 

This  act  extends  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance program  and  authorizes  61.222,500.- 
000;  $1,000,000,000  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries,  making  available  to  them  pro- 
duction equipment  as  well  as  machine  tools; 
•  131.500.000  for  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran; 
$16,000,000  for  Korea  and  PhillrPiaes;  |75.- 
O00.(>00  for  area  of  China.  Additional  $250,- 
000.000  worth  of  surplus  materials  author- 
ized. President  can  use  up  to  10  percent  of 
total  provided  for  in  the  act  for  any  other 
country  than  those  mentioned.  The  Presi- 
deut  is  required  to  terminate  assistance  to 
any  country  that  Is  not  making  lu  full 
contribution   toward  defense. 

The  Congress  considered  this  measure 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Korea. 
Passed  Senate  June  30,  1950,  by  a  vote  of 
€6  to  C,  Pcsfed  House  362  to  1.  (Public  Law 
621,      Approved  July  26,  1950.) 

Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
S  2519:  This  act  extends  an  existing 
authonzaticn  of  assistance  to  areas  of  China 
not  under  Communist  forces.  Of  the  $104,- 
000,000  now  unobligated,  the  Administra- 
tion expects  to  obligate  $10,500,000  of  thu 
amount  between  February  15  and  June  30. 
1950;  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $00,000,- 
000  tD  aid  Korea  from  February  15  to  June 
30,  1950,  but  terminates  thi.s  aid  to  Korea 
should  a  coalition  government  be  formed  In- 
cludl.-.g  one  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  the  present  govern ment  new 
In  control  of  northe.-n  K.^rea,  (Public  L,aw 
447.      Approved  February   14.  1950  1 

International  Claims  Settlement  Act 

H  R,  4406:  This  a-::  creates  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  6tate  a  three-person  comnolssion — 
International  Claims  Ccmmiss.on  of  the 
United  States — to  handle  nationalizatioa 
claims  for  nonenemy  countries.  It  estab- 
lishes the  procedures  and  provides  the 
mechanism  to  apportion  the  mcney  received 
by  the  United  States  among  the  claimants 
In  acco.-dance  with  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Yugoslavia  on  July  19,  1943. 
(Public  Law  455.    Approved  March  10.  1050.) 

Liberalize  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
H  R.  45€7:  This  act  changes  the  cut-off 
date  from  December  22,  1945.  to  January  1. 
1949.  and  extends  the  act  Itself  to  June' 30. 
1951:  Increases  the  number  of  admissible 
ahens  from  205.000  to  341.000  displaced  p?'- 
sons.  5. ceo  nonquota  war  orphans  snd  £4.744 
expellees  over  a  3-year  perird  beginning 
July  1,  1948:  provides  funds  for  transporta- 
tion; eliminates  the  requirements  that  40 
percent  of  the  displaced  persons  be  from  the 
BaitiC  Slates  and  that  30  percent  be  farmers. 
Pasted  Senate  April  5.  1950,  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  14.  (Public  Law  555.  Approved  June 
16,  1E5-C  ) 

Posthumotis  Deccratlcns 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  166:  This  resolu- 
tion, introdticed  by  Senator  Lucas,  author- 
ized an  appropriate  decoration  poethumcusly 
to  crew  members  of  the  Navy  PrlTateer  who 
lost  their  lives  In  or  over  the  Baltic  Sea  on 
AprU  8,  1350. 

Adopted  unanimotisly  In  both  the  Senate 
and  Hiuse,  (Public  Law  476.  Approved 
AprU  24,  1950.) 
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International  Organization* 
Joint  Resolution  334:  Thla  resolu- 
tkn  rkl9e«  the  statutory  Ilmitatlona  Imposed 
on  the  financial  cotitribuiions  of  tiie  United 
8tatps  to  fiTe  International  organizations  of 
Which  tbe  United  States  \»  a  member.  (Pub- 
lic Law  806.  Approved  September  21.  1950.) 
Treaties — Ireland 
Executive  H.  Kghty-flrst  Congress,  second 
WMlon:  A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce. 
•nd  navigation  between  the  United  Slates 
of  America  and  Ireland,  signed  at  Dublin  oo 
January  21.  1950.     (Ratified  July  6.  1850.) 

Niagara  River 
Executive  N.  Eighty-ftrst  Congress,  secord 
session:  On  August  9.  1950.  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  concerning  the  uses 
of  the  wnlers  of  the  Niagara  River,  slcned  at 
Wa^  •!.  February  27.  1950.  with  the  fol- 

low; rvatlons:  "The  United  StatM  on 

Its  part  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  pro- 
Tide  by  act  of  Cangress  for  redevelopment, 
for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  made  aTallable  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  no  project  for  reclovolopmcnt  of 
the  United  States  share  of  surh  waters  shall 
be  undertaken  until  it  be  speclflcelly  author- 
iKd  by  act  of  Cungress  " 

Telegraph  regulations 
Executive  J.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
•Mslon:  On  August  9,  1950.  the  Senate  rati- 
fied Executive  J.  the  telegraph  regulations 
(Paris  revision.  1949)  annexed  to  the  Inter- 
zuitlonal  telecommunications  convention 
(Atlantic  City.  1947),  and  the  final  protocol 
to  those  reRulatlons.  signed  at  Paris  on  Au- 
gust 5.  1949.  subject  to  certain  reservations 
and  declarations. 

Road  traSc 

Executive  O.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
Mssiou:  On  August  9.  1950.  the  Senate  ratl- 
Itod  the  convention  on  road  traffic,  which 
was  open,  for  signature  from  September  19 
until  December  31.  1949.  and  during  that 
period  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  and  20  other  states,  with 
a  related  protocol,  concerning  occupied 
ccuntrles  or  territories,  which  was  open  for 
signature  it  the  tame  time  as  the  couveu- 
Uoa. 

Extradition 

ISiecuttve  K.  Fizhtieth  Congress,  second 
•••slon:  On  Auirust  15.  1950.  the  Senate 
ratified  a  treaty  of  extradition  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  signed  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 18,  1947. 

Sugar 
Executive  O.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
lion:  Protocol  dated  In  London  on  Au- 
31.  1949.  prolonging  for  1  year  after 
August  31.  1949.  the  international  agree, 
znent  regarding  the  regulation  of  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  sugar,  signed  at  Lon- 
don on  May  6.  1937.  (Ratified  on  July  8, 
1S53  ) 

Pishing  vessels 
Bracutive  M.  Slghty-flrst  Congress,  second 
■tatlon:  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  extension  of  port 
privileges  to  halibut  fishing  vessels  on  the 
Piiciflc  coasts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  March 
24.  1050.      (Ratified  June  27.   1950.) 

Uniguay 

Executive  D.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
Ms  lion:  The  Senate,  on  August  9.  1950,  rati- 
fied a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
economic  development  l)etwsen  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oriental  Republlo 
of  Uruguay,  signed  at  Montevideo  on  No- 
vember 23.  1M8. 

Iranian  Students — Funds 
H.  R.  5731:  ThU   act   provides   the   Comp- 
troller   General    with    the    authorization   to 


discharge  a  fiduciary  obligation  which  ths 
United  States  has  borne  since  1925.  when  It 
accepted  from  the  Iranian  Government  a 
sum  of  •!  10.000.  to  apply  as  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  Iranian  students  in  the  United 
States.  Tentative  pl.-^ns  In  the  Department 
of  State  call  for  24  Iranian  students  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  study  at  the  rate  of 
8  each  year  for  3  years,  prr.bably  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  public  health,  and  agriculture. 
(Public  Law  861.  Approved  September  29, 
1950.-) 

Enemy  Property 

House  Joint  Resolution  516:  This  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  malce  agree, 
ments  with  certain  foreign  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  settlement 
ot  Intergovernmental  disagreements  as  to  the 
disposition  of  certain  properties  of  the  gov- 
ernments, or  nationals  thereof,  with  wiilch 
the  United  States  was  at  war.  (Public  Law 
857.    Approved  September  28.  1950.) 

National  defense  and  internal  security 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 

H  R.9178:  This  act,  which  was  prompted 
by  the  Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  is 
designed  to  develop  our  military  and  eco- 
nonuc  strength  by  preventing  any  undue 
strains  on  our  civilian  economy  and  our  sys- 
tem of  con>petitive  enterprise. 

This  act  grants  to  the  President  stand-by 
and  discretionary  authority  to  invoke  the 
following  if  and  when  he  deems  It  advisabls 
In  the  public  and  national  Interests. 

1.  Establish  priorities  and  allocate  ma- 
terials and  facilities. 

2.  Requisition  equipment,  supplies,  ma- 
terials and  facilities. 

3.  Expand  our  present  productive  capacity. 

4.  Establish  price   and  wage  stabilization. 
J.  Settle  labor  alsputes. 

6.  Regulate  consumer  credit  and  real  es- 
tate construction. 

7.  Encourage   small-business   enterprises. 

This  act  will  terminate  June  30.  1951— con- 
tract authorizations  June  30.  1952.  (Public 
Law  774.     Approved  September  8,  1950.) 

Selective  Service 

H  R  6826:  E.xtends  the  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948  fur  1  year  or  until  July  9.  1951. 
This  extension  continues  the  President's  au- 
thority to  hiduct.  The  President  Is  author- 
ized to  order  into  active  military  or  naval 
•ervlce  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  21  consecutive  months,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  any  or  all  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  retired  personnel  of  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces.  Under  the  extension 
the  President  can  either  Induct  first  or  order 
In  the  Reserves  and  National  Gua:d.  but  can- 
not exceed  the  manpower  strength  of 
2.005.882. 

Hoiise  adopted  conference  report  June  27. 
I960.  315  to  4.  Senate  adopted  confer- 
ence report  June  28.  1950.  76  to  0.  (Publlo 
Law  199.     Approved  June  30.  1950.) 

Extend  Enlistments 

8.  3937:  This  act  authorizes  an  extension 
of  enlistments  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  ths 
United  States  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
12  months,  or  until  July  9.  1951. 

The  Army,  Nnvy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  volun- 
teers. These  volunteers  enlist  for  a  specific 
period  and,  unless  authorized  otherwise  by 
the  Congress,  when  this  period  of  service 
expires  the  individuals  are  entitled  to  return 
to  a  civilian  status.  The  international  situ- 
ation makes  U  essential  that  a  procedure  on 
extension  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
which  permits  the  President  to  defer  ths 
discharge  of  these  well-trained  men  to  assist 
In  the  expansion  of  our  armed  services. 
(Public  Law  624.     Approved  July  27.  1930.) 

Armed  Forces — Personnel  Strength 
H  R.  B178:  This  act  suspends  the  present 
restrictions    on    the    authorized    personnel 
strengths  of  ths  Armed  Forces  as  provided 


for  In  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended  In  Public  Law  599.  The  suspension 
of  the  statutory  ceilings  which  provided  for 
an  over-all  active-duty  strength  of  2,005.882. 
exclusive  of  1-year  enlistees,  will  p)ermit  an 
exp.mslon  to  any  strength  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized.  Because  of  secu- 
rity reasons,  it  Is  not  possible  to  rep>ort  the 
size  to  which  it  Is  contemplated  that  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  enlarged.  (Public  Law 
655.     Approved  August  3.  1950.) 

One-Year  Enlistments 

S.  4C27:  This  act  suspenrls  until  July  9. 
1951,, the  provisions  of  section  4  (g)  cf  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
permitting  enlistments  for  more  than  1  year 
and  permitting  enlistees  to  be  sent  outside 
the  United  States. 

Passed  Senate  Au<rust  15.  1930;  referred  to 
Hou;>e  Armed  Services. 

Doctor-Dentist  Draft 

S.  4029:  This  act  Is  an  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  5j9,  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1943.  as  amended,  and  provides  for  special 
registration,  classification,  and  induction  of 
certain  medical,  dental,  aud  allied  specialist 
categories  to  support  the  expanding  forces 
without  requiring  the  large-scale  call  to  ac- 
tive duty,  without  their  consent,  of  Reserve 
officers  who  have  had  substar.tlal  periods  of 
service  In  World  War  n  (Public  Law  779. 
Approved  September  9.  1950  ) 

Servicemen's  Family  Allowances 

S.  4071 :  The  Communist  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea has  prompted  an  extensive  expansion  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  National  Guard  and 
reservists  are  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  thousands  of  men  are  being  mobilized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  It  has  been  a  traditional  policy  of  our 
Government  to  provide  allowances  for  the 
dependencies  of  our  Armed  Forces  during  pe- 
riods of  mobilization.    This  act  provides: 
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Tublic  Law  77U    Arpf"^p'l  ^i't  ".  1^4). 

Free  Postage  In  Specified  Area* 

S.  3876 :  This  act  provides  that  any  first- 
class  letter  mail  sent  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  while  on  active  duty  or  in  the 
active  serViCe  in  Korea  and  such  other  areas 
as  the  President  may  designate  as  combat 
rones  or  theaters  of  military  operations,  to 
any  person  In  the  United  States  including 
the  Territories  and  possessions  shall  be 
transmitted  free  of  postage.  This  practice 
Is  to  l)e  continued  thrcu^'h  June  30.  1951. 
unless  terminated  earlier.  (Public  Law  (J09. 
Approved  July   12,    1950.) 

Modern  NaVal  Vessels 
H  R.  7784:  Prior  to  and  during  World  War 
n  the  Navy  designed  and  developed  ships  of 
numerous  tj-pes.  During  the  wur  the  Navy 
displayed  tremendous  progress  In  both 
equipment  and  tactics.  This  progress  was 
high-lighted  by  the  development  of  the  car- 
rier task  force  which.  to«tether  with  the 
amphibious  forces  developed  during  the  pe- 
riod, successfully  carried  on  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Since  the  »nd  of  hos- 
tilities there  has  been  little  or  no  construc- 
tion or  conversion  of  vessel*.  This  act  en- 
ables the  Navy  to  Initiate  a  modernization 
program  through  the  construction  of  new 
prototype  vessels  and  the  conversion  ot  other 
vessels.  The  total  new  consirujtion  author- 
ized  is  approximately  5C.C>;0   tons   and   ths 


conversion  will  ccvcr  approximately  200  000 
tons  of  ships.  Thlo  proeram  is  not  Intended, 
in  any  way.  to  affect  the  supercamer  pro- 
gram. (Public  Law  674.  Approved  August 
8,  1950.) 

Ships'  Security 
8.3858:  This  act  authorizes  the  President 
to  establish  such  mssiiires  and  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  to  control  the  an- 
chorage and  movement  cf  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels in  waters  of  the  United  States  when  the 
national  security  is  endangered.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  given  the  power  to  safeguard 
against  destruction,  loss,  or  injury  from  sab- 
otage or  other  subversive  elements  and  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  put  In  prctective 
measures  short  of  the  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  protection  Is  ex- 
tended to  the  Canal  Zone  and  all  territory 
and  water,  continental  or  insular,  subject  to 
the  jurisdicUon  of  the  United  States.  (Pub- 
lic Law  679.     Approved  August  9.   1950.) 

Civil  Defense 
H  R  8909 :  This  act  establishes  an  Office 
cf  Civil  Defense  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
headed  by  a  D.rector  of  Civil  Defense,  to  be 
appxjlnted  by  and  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  cf  Columbia.  The 
OfSlce  will  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
civil  defense  Integrated  with  the  plans  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  acljolnlnf^ 
States  and  communities;  organize,  equip, 
and  train  civil  defense  units;  and  prepare 
public  Information  programs.  (Public  Law 
6Se.     Approved  August   11,  1950.) 

Rubber  Act  Extension 

H  R.  7579:  This  act  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  proeram  for  2  years, 
or  until  June  30.  19.52.  The  necessity  for  this 
extension  Is  due  to  the  Increased  need  for 
rubber  and  the  fact  that  ctir  continuing 
supply  of  natural  rubber  Is  critical.  This 
placed  upon  Congress  the  responsibUity  for 
guaranteeing  an  uninterrupted  production 
of  ample  quantities  of  synthetic  rub'oer. 
^ Public  Law  575.    Approved  June  24.  1950.) 

Tin-Smelting  Industry 
S    3666:    This   act   extends   for   5   years,  or 
until  June  30.  1S56,  the  present  authority  to 
maintain  a  domestic  tin-uneltlng  industry  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  present  law.  which  will  remain  un- 
changed, authorizes  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  ( 1 )  to  buy.  sell,  and  trans- 
port tin.  tin  ore.  and  tin  concentrates;  (2) 
to  improve,  develop,  maintain,  and  operate 
by  lease  or  otherwise  the  Government-owned 
tin  smelter  at  Texas  City,  Tex.;  and  t3)  to 
finance  research  in  tin  smelting  and  proc- 
essing. (Public  Law  723.  Approved  August 
21,  1J50.) 

Internal  Sectirlty  Act  of  1950 
H.  R.  ?4S0:  The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
protect  this  Nation  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subversion  which  might 
threaten  our  constitutional  liberties.  The 
major  features  are. 

1.  The  Internment  of  dangerous  Reds  Ln 
time  cf  war.  Invasion,  or  insurrection. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  our  espionage  and 
sabotage  laws. 

3.  Earring  Reds  from  Government  Jots, 
from  work  in  defen.se  plants,  and  from  ob- 
taining passports.  This  provision  coincides 
with  the  Executive  order  of  the  President 
setting  up  a  Loyalty  Board  which  has  the 
power  to  remove  persons  who  are  disloyal  to 
the  Government. 

4.  Revision  of  tmmisratlon  laws  making 
possible  exclusion  of  dangerotis  aliens  and 
deportation  of  aUcn*  proven  to  be  subversive. 

5.  The  registration  of  Communist  and 
Communlat-iront  organizations  with  certain 
restrictions  appiicable  to  registered  organ- 
izations and  members. 

6.  Outlawing  conspiracies  to  set  up  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  in  the  Lnited  Slates. 


7  Outlawing  picketing  or  parading  near 
Federal  courts. 

Passed  Senate  September  12,  1950.  by  a  vote 
Of  70  IG  7. 

Senate  adopted  conference  report  by  a  vote 

Of  51  to  7. 

House  adopted  conference  report  by  a  vote 
of  313  tc  20. 

Veto  overridden  in  Senate  September  23  by 
a  vote  57  to  10. 

Veto   overridden    in   Eouse    September   22, 
1950,  by  a  vote  of  286  to  48.     (Public  Lai,  S3L 
Approved  September  23.  1550.) 
€<:&£'.  Guard 

S  4136:  This  measure  Is  designed  to  In- 
clude the  Coast  Gu.nrd  in  the  provisions  cr 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  extend  enlistments  In  the  Coast 
Guard  and  to  order  members  of  the  Coa^t 
Guard  Reserve  and  retired  Coast  Gu.ard  per- 
sonnel into  active  duty  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  21  months. 

This  legislation  will  implement  the  Ships' 
Security  Act  regarding  the  control  over  the 
anchorage  and  movement  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels In  waters  cf  the  United  States.  (PubUc 
Law  850.  Approved  September  27.  1950.) 
Air  E:'.gineering  Development 
S  4118:  The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  In- 
crease the  appropriation  authcrteation  for 
the  establishment.  initiaJ  construction.  In- 
stallation, and  equipment  or  the  Air  Engi- 
neering   Development    Center    from    $100  - 

000.000  to  «137.5GO,OC.O. 

ThijB  center  wUl  provide  facilities  to  con- 
duct research  and  development,  including 
the  construction  and  operation  of  wind  tun- 
nels, and  for  the  development  and  testing  cf 
materiel  and  equipment  essential  to  national 
defense.  (Public  Law  799.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 21,  1950.) 

National  Defense  Facilities  Act  of  1950 
H.  P.  8504:  This  act  provides  for  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  expansion,  conver- 
sion, and  Joint  utilization  of  buildings,  struc- 
tures, utilities,  and  other  faculties,  ilciuding 
the  acquisition  of  land,  for  the  Restrve  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment oi  the  United  SUtes.  Wor.d  War  II 
proved  conclusively  that  a  most  imporuuit 
part  of  our  mUiuiry  5t.rength  lies  in  a  large 
and  well-trained  Reserve,  including  the  Na- 
tional Gtiard.  One  of  the  more  seriotis  hand- 
icaps in  developing  the  Reserve  has  been 
the  lack  or  adequate  armory  facilities.  This 
act  will  enable  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  varicus  States,  to 
plan  a  coordinated  and  long-range  armory 
construction  program  for  all  the  civilian 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  thus 
strengthening  cm-  national  defense.  (Public 
Law  783.    Approved  September  11,  1950.) 

Maritime  Commission — Liability  Insurance 
S.  24o4:   This  is  stand-by  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Commerce,   with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  provide  war 
risk  and  certain  marine  and  iiabiiity  insur- 
ance for  the  protection  of  passengers,  crew, 
vessels,  and  cargoes  when  endangered  by  war 
conditions  or  tlireats  of  war.     ^Public  Law 
7C3     Approved  September  7,  1950  ) 
Allen  Army  Enlistments 
S.  2269:  Tuis  act  permits  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,    to    accept    specially    qualified    aliens 
abroad   for   enl^tment  and   reenlistment    in 
the  Regular  Army.     The  enlistees  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  unmarried. 
and    without    dependents.      The    enlistment 
period  ts  restricted  to  not  less  than  5  years 
and  the  number  in  the  program  at  any  one 
time  cannot  exceed  2.500.     The  authority  to 
accept  Buch  enlistments  and  reeniistments 
terminates  June  30,  1953.     (Public  Law  597. 
Approved  June  30,  1950.) 

Military  Construction 
S.    2440:    This    act    provides    construction 
•ULhorization  for  specific  projects  required 


by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  to  c*rry  out 
these  projects  at  locations  in  the  continental 
Ur.iteci  States  and  overseas.  (Public  Law  564. 
Approvi-d  J-ne  17.  1S50.) 

Aeronautical  Research 
H.  R  3946:  This  act  will  promcte  natlcnal 
defen.'*  and  contribute  to  more  effect i-.e 
aeronautical  research  by  authorizing  profes- 
sional personnel  cf  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aert.nautlc£  a  leave  of  absence 
frcm  his  regular  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
carryir.g  on  graduate  study  or  research  in  in- 
stitutions or  learning.  Any  leave  of  atjsence 
granted  under  this  act  wai'be  without  loss  of 
salary  or  coraper.sation.  (Public  Law  472. 
Approved  April  11.  I9i0.) 

Army-Kavy  Nurses  Act  of  1950 
H  R.  5S76:  This  act  allows  for  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Army  nurses  ar.d  adjusts 
the  periods  of  service  necessary  for  promo- 
Uon.  It  is  also  designed  to  credit  Army 
ntirses  with  time  spent  on  active  duty  and 
with  time  spent  cutside  the  service  p7:or 
to  reenlistment  m  de:erminmg  the  ma-ii- 
mum  are  limit  tor  enistment,  (Public  Law 
514.    Approved  May  16.  19S0.) 

Women  Doctors  and  Specialists 
H.  a.  4384.  This  act  permits  the  Armr 
and  the  Air  Force  to  secure  the  services  of 
about  CO  additional  women  physicians  and  25 
additional  women  dentists,  which  will  serve 
to  provide  a  degree  of  relief  for  the  present 
shortage  of  medical,  dent.^.l.  and  allied  spe- 
cialist personnel.  Qualified  women  may  be 
appointed  in  both  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
components  cf  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
on  the  same  basis  as  now  gorerns  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  men.  The  Army  &i  1 
the  Air  Force  places  them  en  the  same'  pro- 
motion and  retirement  basis  as  applies  to 
maie  officers  commissic.-ied  in  The  medical 
services  of   the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Passed  Senate  amended.  September  6.  1350. 
House  did  not  take  final  action. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization  Act 
H.  R  1437;  As  a  result  cf  this  act  the  Air 
Force  will  have,  for  the  first  time.  Its  own 
statutory  authcrlzaticn  as  to  its  slzs  and 
composition  and  procurement  program.  The 
Air  Force  will  have  an  authorized  strenrth 
not  exceeding  70  United  States  Air  Force 
groups,  and  such  separate  L'nlted  States  Air 
FcH-ce  Fquadrons.  Reserve  grcups.  and  Fup- 
portlrg  ar.d  auxiliary  United  States  Air  Force 
and  Reserve  units  as  may  be  required.  (Pub- 
lic Law  6C4.     Approved  July  10,   1950  ) 

Army  Organization  Act  of  1Q50 
H.  R.  8198:  This  act  provides  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  internal  crgar.izatlon  of  the 
Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Arr/.v. 
World  War  II  m.icie  major  chauiges  in  Arrny 
organization  under  tiie  F^rst  War  Fevers  Act. 
As  postwar  demobi'.izat:cn  procrested.  the 
wartime  organization  of  the  Army  was  re- 
adjusted and  certain  new  laws  were  er^acted 
which  affected  the  Army  such  as  the  N'l- 
tlonal  Security  Act  of  1948,  and  others  As 
a  result,  the  organization  under  which  it  was 
functioning,  prlo.-  tc  the  enactment  of  th.s 
bill,  had  a  precarious  statutory  basis.  Th:s 
act  provides  the  fiexibillty  In  oreanlzatir-.i 
nece.s>;a.-y  to  meet  developm.ents  in  th«»  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Military  Ertabllsh- 
ment.  (Public  Law  5C1.  Approved  June  28 
1950.) 

Uniform  Cede  cf  Military  Justice 
H.  R.  4C80:  This  act  provides  a  si.igle  code 
of  Justice  applicable  to  all  the  military  de- 
partments, 1.  e..  Army,  Nary,  Air  Farce!  ar.d 
Coast  Guard  at  t^me  cf  war  and  peace.  It 
superseae.s  the  Arlicies  of  War.  the  Articles 
for  the  Government  oi  tlie  Navy,  and  the 
Disciplinary  Laws  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
code,  while  based  on  the  Revised  Articles  of 
War  and  the  Ariicifs  lor  the  Government  of 
tiie  Navy,  is  a  consolidation  and  a  complete 
recodification    of    the    present    statutes.     It 
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will  provide,  for  the  flrst  time  In  history,  a 
tingle  law  for  the  administration  of  military 
Jxutlce  In  the  Armed  Forces,  v^^'^*''^  ^* 
fiO«.    ApproTed  May  S,  1950  ) 

Bagulatlon  and  Control  of  Air  Commerce 

8.  9995:  This  act  permlU  the  President. 
In  time  of  »ar  or  when  the  national  security 
la  •ndangered.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  control  the  flight  of  United  States  civil 
aircraft  over  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  establish  special  air- 
space Identification  zones  and.  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  prohibit  or  re- 
suict  within  the>*e  zones  the  flights  of  air- 
craft which  he  cinnot  effectively  identify, 
locate,  and  control  with  available  radar  and 
other  facilities  ( Public  Law  778.  Approved 
September  9,  1960.) 

Oen.  George  C.  Marshall 

H  R  9646:  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  order  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment. Jt  necessitated  amending  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  as  it  prohibits  the  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any 
individual  who.  during  the  previous  10  yearS. 
has  served  on  active  duty  In  one  of  the  regu- 
lar components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This . 
exception  is  limited  to  the  appointment  of 
General  Marshall. 

Following  a  bitter  attack  on  the  floor  led 
by  the  Republicans,  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  47  to  21.     (Public  Law  788, 
Approved  September  18,  1950  ) 
Defense  Housing 

8  4145:  The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to 
authorize  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  use  funds  now  on  hand,  from  the 
operation  of  the  temporary  war  housing 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  to  erect  housing  on 
or  near  military  installations  which  have 
been  reactivated  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  organize  and  subscribe  for  the 
capital  stock  of  companies  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  real  estate,  developing 
and  constructing  rental  housing  necessary 
for  national  defense;  RFC  is  also  authorized 
to  make  and  manage  loans  to  any  such 
company  for  the  purpose  of  financing  such 
project  plus  the  general  expenses  of  the 
company:  upon  completion  of  any  such 
project  all  right,  title,  and  interest  must  be 
transferred  to  the  Hotulng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  total  amount  of  loans 
to  be  authorized  by  RFC  must  not  exceed 
ilOO.OOO.COO. 

Passed  Senate  September  15.  1950.  Pend- 
ing in  House  Banking. 

States — Military  Forces 

8.  4068:  The  purpose  of  thU  legislation  Is 
to  provide  authority,  for  2  years  following 
enactment,  to  the  several  States.  Territories, 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone  to  organize 
military  forces  and  to  provide  pay  and  allow- 
ances, travel,  arms,  ammunition,  uniforms, 
equipment,  medical,  and  other  military  sup- 
plies necessary  to  enable  such  forces  to  exe- 
cute their  Internal  security  missluns  within 
or  without  their  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  serve  while  the  Nutlonal  Guard  is 
In  active  Federal  service.  (Public  Law  849. 
Approved  September  27.  1950.) 

Natural  resources 
Federal  Reclamation  Projects 

H  R.  7220:  This  act  expedites  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Federal  reclamation  projects  by 
permitting  repayment  Installment  plans  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
become  effective  In  Isss  than  60  days  after 
their  submission   to  congressional  commlt- 


t"s      when     the    committees    so     approve. 
tPubllc  Law  451.    Approved  March  3.  1950.) 

Flood  Control 
H.  R.  5472:  This  Is  a  combined  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood-control  bill.  The 
last  comprehensive  river  and  harbor  and 
flood-control  authorizations  were  passed  in 
1946.  Additional  authorizations  are  now 
needed  to  continue  the  unified  basin  water 
resources  developments  now  In  progress  and 
to  round  out  basin  programs  where  changing 
conditions  have  shown  the  necessity  lor  ex- 
tensions or  modifications.  In  addition  to  the 
economic  stimulation,  these  programs  con- 
stitute a  backlog  of  economically  Justified 
public  improvements  which  can  be  placed 
under  construction  at  rates  of  speed  and  se- 
quence of  locations  as  may  be  most  suitable 
to  variations  of  unemployment.  (Public 
Law  516.    Approved  May  17,  1950.) 

Eklutna  Project 
H.  R.  940:  This  act  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  the  Eklutna  project  near  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  and  confers  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  specific  authority  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  project. 
The  project  will  consist  of  a  low  dam  at  Lake 
Eklutna.  a  diversion  tunnel  and  penstock, 
and  a  power  plant  with  installed  capacity  of 
30.000  kilowatts  transmission  lines  to  An- 
chorage. (Public  Law  628.  Approved  July 
31,  1950.) 

Fuel  Investigation 

Senate  Resolution  239:  On  August  15. 
1950,  the  Senate  authorized  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  available  fuel  reserves  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  and  probable 
future  rates:  to  formulate  a  national  fuel 
policy:  to  study  and  recommend  methods  of 
encouraging  developments  to  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  fuels:  and  to  report 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  2.  1951. 

Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act 

H  R.8975:  The  pvirpose  of  this  measure 
Is  to  extend  the  authorization  to  operate 
demonstration  plants  for  testing  the  possi- 
bilities of  commercial  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale  to 
April  5.  1955. 

The  continuation  of  the  synthetic-fuels 
research  and  development  program  will  bene- 
fit the  Nation  by  forestalling  or  alleviating 
any  oil  shortage  that  may  result  from  either 
Inadequate  domestic  petroleum  production 
or  Interruption  of  supplies  from  overseas 
which  Is  essential  in  the  national  Interest. 
(Public  Law  812.  Approved  September  23. 
1950.) 

Reclamation  Project 

H.  R.  1920:  This  act  Is  designed  to  prevent 
speculation  In  lands  resulting  from  construc- 
tion of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  farm  units 
and  for  the  disposal  of  lands  held  in  excess 
of  a  farm  unit  by  a  landholder  (Public  Law 
851.    Approved  September  27.  1950  ) 

Palisades  Dam  Project 

8  2195:  This  act  reauthorizes  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  ths 
Palisades  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  Idaho, 
including  the  northside  pumping  division  of 
the  Minidoka  project  and  appurtenant  Irri- 
gation facilities  siKh  as  American  Falls  Dam. 
power-generating  facilities  for  furnishing 
electrical  power  for  Irrigation.  (Public  Law 
864.     Approved  Septemt)er  30,  1950. ) ' 

itt'organiMation.  Government  dcpartment$ 
and  employees 

Reorganisation  Plans  Adopted  During 
Eighty-first  Congress 

Plans  2  through  7  went  Into  effect  on 
August  19.  1949.     They  are: 


No.  2.  Transferred  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  from  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  the  Denartment  of  Labor. 

No.  3  StrenRthened  top-level  organization 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

No.  4.  Transferred  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  National  Security  Resources  Board  to 
the  Executive  O.tlce  of  the  President. 

No  5.  Made  Chairman  of  the  Unlt?d  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  Its  chief  executive 
and   admlnl.';trative  oflQcer. 

No.  6.  M.ide  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Mr.rltlme  Commission  iU  chief  executive  and 
administrative   officer. 

No.  7.  Transferred  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration from  Federal  Works  Agency  to  the 
Department   of   Commerce. 

No.  8.  Unification  of  armed  services  al- 
ready accomplished  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  2 '6. 

Plans  2.  3.  5,  6.  8.  9.  10.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17. 
18.  19.  20.  and  21  went  Into  effect  on  May 
23.  1950: 

No.  2.  Transferred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Justice 
Department  now  conferred  by  law  on  sub- 
ordinate  officials. 

No.  3.  Transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  functions  and  powers  now  con- 
ferred by  la-.v  on  subordinate  officials. 

No.  5.  Transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  functions  and  powers  now  con- 
ferred by  law  on  sulwrdinate  officials. 

No.  6.  Transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  functions  and  powers  now  conferred  by 
law  on  subordinate  officials. 

No.  8.  Placed  administrative  responsibility 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  Chair- 
man rather  than  In  the  members  collectively. 

No.  9.  Placed  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  Federal  Power  Commission  In  the 
Chairman  rather  than  m  the  members  collec- 
tively. 

No.  10.  Placed  respcnslbility  for  adminis- 
tration of  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  the  Chairman  rather  than  in  the 
members    collectively. 

No.  13  Placed  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  the 
Chairman  rather  than  In  the  members  col- 
lectively. 

No.  14.  Transferred  enforcement  of  all 
labor  standards  provisions  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

No.  15.  Transferred  administration  of  the 
Alaska  and  Virgin  Islands  public  works  pro- 
grams to  the  Department  of  Interior  from 
GS.V 

No.  16.  Transferred  the  responsibility  for 
flnancial  assistance  to  public  school  districts 
and  grants  and  loans  for  water  pollutions 
control  to  FSA  from  GSA. 

No.  17.  Transferred  the  administration  for 
advance  planning  of  non -Federal  public 
works  and  the  management  and  disposal  of 
certain  wdr  public  works  to  Hovising  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  from  GSA. 

No.  18.  Transferred  building  and  space 
management  functions  of  various  agencies  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Serrloes. 

No.  19.  Transferred  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion and  Employees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  to  Department  of  Labor  from  FSA. 

No.  20.  Transferred  certain  archival  and 
records  functions  from  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Serx'lces. 

No.  21.  Transferred  the  functions  of  the 
M.iritlme  Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Reorganization  plans  which  became  effec- 
tive July  9.  1950: 

No.  22.  Transferred  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  from  RFC  to  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

No.  23.  Transferred  from  RFC  to  HHFA  the 
lending  functions  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
prefabricated  houses  and  components. 

No.  25.  Transferred  the  functions  of  the 
National  Seciu-lty  Resources  Bowrd  from  the 
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rd  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
makes  the  Beard  advisory  to  the  Chairman; 
provides  for  a  Vice  Chairman. 

Reorganization  plan  which  became  effec- 
tive July  31.  1950:  No.  26.  Transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all  the  functior^ 
of  the  Department,  except  those  of  hearing 
examiners,  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  time  cf  war 
or  when  the  President  so  directs,  and  ol  the 
.  CcmptroUer  of  the  Currency. 

Civil  Service  Retirement 
H.  R.  4295 :  This  act  amends  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  by  providing  that  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  who  on  or  before  Aoril  1. 
1948.  had  retired  on  an  annuity  is  entitled  to 
an  Increase,  effective  April  1.  1948.  cr  25  per- 
cent, or  eaco,  whichever  Is  the  lesser:  also 
provides  that  If  a  retired  employee  did  net 
elect  a  survivor's  annuity,  there  shall  be  pay- 
able upon  his  or  her  death,  to  his  wife  or  her 
hiisband  11  married  before  April  1.  1948,  an 
annuity  equal  to  oue-hail  cf  his  or  her  pres- 
ent annuity  but  not  to  exceed  t630  per  an- 
num during  the  remainder  of  the  survivor  s 
life.  (Public  Law  601.  Approved  July  6. 
1950) 

Second-.  Third-,  and  Fourth-Class  Mall 
S.  3118:  The  purpose  of  this  ac*  Is  to  modify 
existing  law  with  regard  to  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail  which  Is  undeUverable 
by  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to 
modify  the  procedures  to  meet  emergencies, 
thereby  promoting  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  measure  authorizes  the  forwardmg 
or  return  of  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
matter  which  is  undeliverable  as  well  as  per- 
ishable goods.  (Public  Law  536.  Approved 
June  8,  1950.) 

Uniform  Longevity  Grades 
H  R  8553.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
la  to  rectify  the  Inequiiies  relating  to  carriers 
In  the  postal  fleld  service  resulting  from  the 
application  of  Public  Law  428.  approved  on 
October  28,  1949.  It  also  aids  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  procedure  for  deter- 
mlnine  the  eligibility  of  postal  employees  for 
promotion  of  longevity  grades.  (Public  Law 
500.     Approved  May  3,  1950.) 

Providing  for  a  Single  Catalog  System 

House  Concurrent  Resclution  97:  This 
resolution  places  the  Congress  on  record  as 
approving  a  single  supply  catalog  system  for 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  both 
civilian  and  military,  in  order  that  there 
•hall  be  published  and  put  Into  use  on  the 
earliest  practicable  date  a  single  supply  cata- 
log D-iring  the  Second  World  War  there 
were  almost  as  many  catalog  systems  as 
there  were  proctu^ment  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment mhich.  it  has  been  estimated,  cost 
the  Government  billions  at  dollars.  It  is 
felt  that  with  this  new  system  not  only  wUl 
there  be  a  flnancial  savtm^s  as  well  as  storage 
and  purchase  requirements  but  will  also 
provide  a  positive  system  of  identuication 
for  the  procurement  of  parts  should  there 
ever  be  another  war.  The  Munitions  Board 
win  be  the  central  cataloging  authority  with 
■Milts  I  ice   from   General    Services   Adininis- 
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Budgeting  and  Accounting  Procedures   Act 
of  1950 

H  R.  9038:  This  act  provides  for  modern- 
izing bud*?et  and  accountuig  procedures,  to 
supplement  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  advocated  by  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization oi  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Goverument.  under  a  Joint  and  continuous 
program  designed  to  brmg  about  improve- 
ment of  accounting  and  flnancul  reporting 
Ui  the  Government  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, the  Socretarv-  of  the  Treasury,  and  ths 
Director  of  the  Bureau  vt  the  Budget. 
(Public  Law  784.  Appro\ed  September  12, 
1950  ) 

Revision  of  Hatch  Act 

H.  R  9023  This  act  u  designed  to  modify 
the  punitive  section  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 


Practices  Act  commonly  kr.own  as  the  H:.tch 
Act.  The  prevl 0U3  lai*-  requu-ed  the  removal 
cf  Federal  emp:.;y?es  who  violated  the  Hatch 
Act.  This  act  provides  that  any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  shall 
be  removed  Immediately  from  his  position; 
If.  however,  the  Civil  Service  CommLsslon 
finds  by  unanlmcus  vote  tliat  the  violation 
doe^  not  warrant  removal,  a  lesser  penalty 
shall  be  imposed  ty  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  further  provides  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  penalty  be  less  than  90  days'  sus- 
pension without  pay.  Upon  request,  the 
Commission  may  reopen  aad  reconsider  the 
record  In  such  case  and  If  by  unanimous 
vote  it  is  found  that  the  acts  committed  did 
not  warrant  removal,  an  order  may  be  issued 
revoking  the  restriction  against  reemploy- 
m.ent,  but  no  such  revocation  shaU  become 
effective  until  at  least  90  days  have  elapsed 
since  removal.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  Congress  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  nature  of  employment  of  all 
persons  against  whom  such  action  was  taken 
and  the  penalty  imposed. 

This  act  also  amends  section  612  of  title 
18,  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
persons  who  willfully  publish  or  distribute 
mail  (except  postal  employees  in  the  c2cial 
discharss  of  thetr  duties) .  transport  or  cause 
to  be  tra:ispcrted  in  Interstate  Cfsmmerce  any 
card,  pamphlet,  circular,  pester,  and  so  forth, 
relating  to  any  person  who  has  publiclv  de- 
clared his  intention  to  seek  a  political  office. 
which  does  not  contain  the  names  of  the 
persons,  associations,  committees,  or  cor- 
porations responsible  for  the  publications 
and  the  names  of  tlie  officers  shall  t>€  fined 
not  more  than  $1.C00  or  imprlaoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both.  (Public  Law  732.  Ap- 
proved Augtifit  25.  1950.) 

C.  O.  D  Parcels 
S  3117:  This  act  reduces  the  free  reten- 
tion period  from  20  to  15  days  on  c  o.  d. 
parcels:  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General 
to  direct  the  immediate  return  cf  c  o  d. 
parcels  which  arc  undeliverable  at  address 
given:  reduces  the  personnel  service  coets  re- 
sulting from  numerous  handlings.  (Public 
Law   5C4.     Approved  May  5,   1950.) 

Travel  Expense 
H.  R.  5351:  This  act  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  psr  diem  and  transportation  ex- 
penses to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  become  ill.  cr  are  injured  net 
aue  to  their  owa  misconduct,  while  traveling 
en  o£ciaI  business.  (Public  Law  482.  Ap- 
proved April  26,  1950.) 

Ctvll  Service   Employees 

H  R.  7j;63:  This  act  amends  section  12  (e) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  cf  May 
29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  provide  an  order  of 
precedence  for  lump-sum  death  payments  as 
follows: 

(It  to  the  designated  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries: or 

(2>  to  the  widow  or  widower  cf  such  per- 
son: or 

(3 )  to  the  child  or  children  of  such  person 
and  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation:  or 

1 4 1  to  the  parents  of  such  person  or  their 
strrvivors;   or 

(5)  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  such  persons; 
or 

(61  to  the  other  next  ci  kin  of  such  person 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  CivU  Service 
Ccmmi^sion  to  be  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
the  docilcile  of  such  employee  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  (Public  Law  547.  Approved 
June  14,   1950.) 

Post  Office  Flnajicial  Control  Act  of  1950 
H.  R.  8923:  This  act  is  designed  to  provide 
Improved  procedures  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
nancial control  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Cjniniissloa 
report.    It  modernizes  and  improves  the  ac- 


counting and  auditing  of  the  Post  Office 
DepcTtrr-ent  and  implements  the  Depart- 
ment's new  budget  procedure,  (Publ.c  L.2.W 
712.    ApprcvcU  August  17.  1350.) 

Research  and  education 
National  Science  Fourdation 
S.  247:  This  act  Is  designed  to  derelc^  and 
encoiirage  the  piirsuit  of  a  national  pcUcy 
for  the  promotion  cf  basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences,  through  grants 
cf  scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  and 
the  interchange  of  scientific  Information. 
World  War  n  revealed  our  urgent  need  for  en 
agency  cf  the  Government,  to  function  In 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  to  promote  and 
foster  fundsmental  research  in  the  sciences 
which  are  not  nicely  to  be  carried  on  pri- 
vately because  cf  the  size  and  difficulty  of 
the  problems  and  beccuse  of  the  lack  ol  an 
Immediate  commercial  value. 

Tiie  National  S:;lence  Foundation  will 
Initiate  and  support  basic  scientific  research 
through  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
End.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  initiate  and  support  scientific 
research  in  connection  with  national  de- 
fense. It  will  also  serve  to  foster  the  Inter- 
change of  scientific  Information  amone  fci- 
enti:;ts  in  the  United  States  and  fireign 
ccxiniries  and  will  correlate  its  research  pro- 
grams with  other  scientific  research  pro- 
grams of  individuals  and  public  and  private 
groups.  Our  national  health,  prosperity. 
social  welfare,  and  security  will  be  aided 
materially  by  eurh  a  foundation.  (Public 
Law  5C7.     Approved  May  10,  1950  ) 

Vocational  Education  Act 
S  493  This  act  authorizes  an  annual  grant 
of  $40,000  for  use  m  a  vocational  education 
program  m  the  Vircm  Islands.  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946.  which  amended  tiie  C-eorge-Deen  Act 
ol  1936.  the  Virgin  Islands  were  completely 
overlooked  aithcu-h  grants-in-aid  to  the 
several  States  had  been  extended  to  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  discrimination  was  unjus*:fiab»e  espe- 
cially m  view  of  the  lact  that  more  than  a 
thousand  Virgin  I&ianders  were  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  many  additional  thcu- 
sands  were  affected  by  trie  dii.locatloii£  pro- 
duced by  the  wai.  (Public  Law  462.  Ap- 
proved March  18.  1950.) 

School  Construction  Act 
S.  2317:  This  act  authorizes  a  3-year  pro- 
gram calling  for  the  consiruction  of  critically 
needed  school  facilities  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts cverb^ordened  by  Federal  activities. 
Twenty-five  milllcn  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  program  of  which  »3,000.X0 
will  be  used  for  survey  purposes,  pl'os  $25- 
0OO.0C3  contract  authority.  (Public  Law  £15. 
Approvea   September  23,    1S50.) 

School  Assistance  Act 
H  R  7940:  This  act  complements  the 
School  Construction  Act,  Public  Law  815.  fcv 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds  tzr 
operating-expecie  j.  _r'3<  .»cs  in  those  school 
districts  overburdened  by  Federai  activities. 
This  act  authorizes  a  4-year  program  cf  edu- 
cational aid  to  those  school  districts  having 
large  increases  in  enrollments  due  to  the 
movement  of  Federal  Bcttvlties  and  the 
corollary  movement  of  Federal  employees. 
(Public  Law  874.  Approved  September  30. 
1950.) 

Social  welfare 
Navajo  and  Ecpi  Tribes 

S  2734:  This  act  authorizes  $38^70X00  for 
a  program  rehabilitaiing  tlit  Navajo  ana  Hjpl 
Tribes  ol  Indians  and  lor  the  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  cf  their  reserva  ions. 
(Public  Law  474.     Approved  AprU  19.  1950.) 

Indian  Irrigation  Projects 

H.  R    81  "9:  This  act  extends  the  pwrlod  of 

time  ai'-Qved   the  l.T-jiticn   districts  of  the 
riat^iead  Indian  irrigation  projects  to  execute 
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(Public  Law  blQ. 


Bcw  repayment  contracts. 
Approved  May  25.   1950., 

Social  SecTUity 
H  R.  «000:  Thla  act  extends  old-age  and 
■arrtTor  insurance  coverane  to  apprcxin>ately 
lO.OOO.OCO  addlUonal  persons.  inaJcin«  tl.e 
to-al  number  covered  approximately  43.0C0.- 
000  persons.  Amonj?  the  new  groups,  includ- 
•d  are  5.000.000  noiilarm  self-employed  ex- 
^Y^-rr  professionals  such  as  lawyers  and 
doctors;  900.000  rejfularly  farm-employed 
workers:  l.COO.OOO  domestic  servants  em- 
ployed 24  days  and  paid  »50  by  one  employer 
In  any  calendar  quarter;  -casuar"  laborers  on 
tiM  same  ba«u  as  domestic  servants:  certain 
ramirnl  clvUlan  employees  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  retirement  projjram;  employees  of 
certain  publicly  owned  transit  systems;  out- 
side salesmen,  Americans  employed  abroad 
by  American  concerns;  and  optional  coverage 
for  employees  of  certain  nonprofit  orsaniza- 
tlons.  Monthly  beneflta  for  approximately 
S.COO.OOO  persons  now  receiving  would  be 
IncrwMWd  on  the  average  from  $26  a  month 
to  more  than  $48.  or  more  than  85  percent. 
The  lowest  benefit  groups  would  be  Increased 
more  than  100  percent.  This  act.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  desires,  totally  excludes  State 
and  local  government  employees  such  aa 
policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  counties  and  municipalities  since 
they  feel  their  pension  systems  are  far  more 
beneficial  to  them  than  coverage  imder  this 
act 

The  new  computing  formula  wculd  pro- 
ylde  50  percent  of  the  first  $100  of  average 
monthly  wage,  plus  15  percent  of  the  next 
|20«1.  based  on  the  maximum  wa';e-tax  base 
of  $3.S0O.  The  minimum  benefits  would  be 
Increased  to  $35  and  the  maximum  benefits 
would  be  increased  to  $150.  but  the  maximum 
could  not  exce  d  80  percent  of  the  average 
monthly  wage  of  the  insured.  World  War  II 
vetemns  are  granted  wage  credits  of  $160  a 
month  for  time  spent  In  military  or  naval 
■ervlce  between  September  16,  1940,  and  July 
24.  1947 

Present  payroll  taxes  of  I'j  percent  each 
on  workers  and  employers  are  continued 
through  1955  In  1956  the  rates  will  rise  to 
2  percent  and  will  Increase  gradually  to  3 '4 
percent  by  1970. 

Paased  House  by  a  vote  of  333  to  14.     Passed 
Senate  June  20.   1950.  by  a  vote  of  81   to  2. 
(Public  Law  734.     Apfa-oved  August  28.  1960.) 
Major  Disasters 

H.  R  8396:  This  act  authorizes  $5,000,000  to 
cover  disasters  occurring  anywhere  In  the 
entire  country.  This  legislation  provides  for 
an  orderly  and  continuing  method  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  alleviating  suffering  and  damai^e 
restiltlng  from  a  major  peacetime  disaster. 
In  restoring  public  facilities  and  In  supple- 
menting w^hatever  aid  the  Slate  or  local  gov- 
ernments can  render  themselves.  A  major 
disaster  Is  defined  as  any  flood,  drought,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  or  other  ca- 
taMcophe.     (Public  Law  875.     Approved  Sep- 

Taxation 
Revenue  Act  of  1950 
H.  R.  8920 :  ThU  act.  which  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Communist  agi;res8ion  in  Korea, 
increases  tax  liabilities  by  appruximately 
$5.00J,000.000.  The  change  In  withholding 
r^taa  on  individuals  becomes  effective  on  Oc- 
tobar  1.  1950.  and  the  increase  in  the  corpo- 
rate rate  for  19A0  is  approximately  one-haif 
of  the  rate  which  will  be  effective  in  19M 
and  subsequent  years.  A  tax  Is  levied  on 
$|M  Invaetment  Income  of  life  Insurance 
•ompanles  over  the  hist  a  years.  1949  and 
The  only  pruvlslons  relating  to  excl&a 
.are  those  which  will  provide  additional 
Nvenue.  The  act  tightens  up  on  the  oper- 
ations of  tax-exempt  charitable  trusts  and 
foundations,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
Ui.eU   fur   the   benefit   of   their   creators,   and 


from  making  Investments  of  an  unsound 
nature.  Income  tax  exemptions  have  been 
allowed  the  Armed  Force.s  serving  In  com!  at 
areas — commissioned  officers  will  be  aliov  ed 
not  In  excess  of  $200  a  month  and  the  in- 
come of  noncommissioned  officers  will  be 
excluded  from  tax. 

The  Congress  has  directed  the  Commit- 
tees on  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate 
Finance  to  report  a  bill  raising  revenue  by 
levying,  collection,  and  payment  of  corpo- 
rate excess  profits  taxes  with  retroactive  ef- 
fect to  October  1  or  July  1.  1950,  to  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  as  early  as  practicable 
after  November  15,  1950,  if  the  Congress  Is 
In  session.  If  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  the 
bin  Is  to  be  reported  as  early  as  practicable 
during  the  first  .session  of  the  Elt^hty-second 
Congress,  i  Piibllc  Law  814.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  ) 

Repeal  of  Oleomargarine  Tax 

H.  R.  2023 :  This  act  requires  that  oleomar- 
garine, when  served  In  eating  places,  be 
served  In  triangular  shaped  patties;  when 
sold  in  stores,  the  external  wrapper  shall 
bear  the  word  "Oleomargarine"  or  "Marga- 
rine" In  type  as  large  as  any  letter  on  the 
label  and  shall  list  all  the  Ingredients;  wrap- 
per of  Internal  contents  shall  also  bear  the 
name  "Oleomargarine '  or  "Margarine"  in 
letters  20  points  or  more  high  ('4  Inch). 
Federal  taxes  repealed  are: 

Colored  oleo  at   retail,    10  cents   pound: 

Uncolored  at  retail,  one-fourth  cent  a 
pound; 

Six  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  oleo  manu- 
facturers: 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year  on 
wholesalers  of  colored  product; 

Two  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  wholesale 
of  uncolored; 

Forty-eight  dollars  a  year  on  each  retailer 
of    the   colored   product; 

Six  dollars  a  year  on  retailers  of  the  un- 
colored. (Public  Law  459.  Approved  March 
16,  1950.) 

Distilled  SpirlU  T.ix 

H  R.  5486:  This  act  modernizes  present  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  warehousing 
and  tax  payment  of  domestically  distilled 
splrl's  by  providing  for  the  use  of  tax-stamp 
machines  as  an  alternative  method  of  pay- 
ing the  tax;  provides  for  the  collection  of  tax 
on  the  actual  quantity  only  of  distilled 
spirits  which  are  removed  from  bond  at  the 
time  of  tax  payment;  also  terminates  certain 
wartime  legislation  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  distillers  to  manufacture 
spirits  for  munitions  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. (Public  Law  448,  Approved  Febru- 
ary 21.  1950.) 

Metal  Scrap 

H.  R.  5327:  This  act  continues  until  June 
30,  1951,  the  suspension  of  duties  and  Import 
taxes  on  metal  scrap.  The  word  "scrap"  as 
used  In  this  act  shall  mean  all  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  materials  and  articles,  of  which 
ferrous  or  nonferrous  metal  la  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value,  which  are  sec- 
ond-hand or  waste  or  refuse,  or  are  obsolete, 
detective  or  damai^ed.  and  which  are  suitable 
only  for  remanutacture.  (Public  Law  8C9. 
Approved  September  30.  1950.) 

Foreign-Trade  Zones 

H.  R.  5332:  This  act  amends  section  3  of 
the  act  of  June  18,  1934,  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  foreign-trade  zones.  Under 
the  act  of  June  18.  1934.  manufacturing  and 
exhibiting  within  a  foreign-trade  zone  was 
prohibited.  This  act  permits  foreign  goods 
to  be  fabricated,  assembled,  and  displayed 
In  foreign-trade  zones — restricted  areas  near 
United  States  ports  where  products  can  be 
stored  temporarily  withuui  payment  of  Im- 
port duties.  (Public  Law  566.  Approved 
June  17.  1950.) 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxes 

Hcuse  Joint  Resolution  480:  This  resolu- 
tion extends  to  July   1.   1951,  the  period  lor 


tax-free  release  of  powers  of  appointment 
credited  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Revenue  Act.  which  was  October  21.  1942. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  made  a  number 
of  significant  changes  In  the  treatment,  un- 
der the  estate  and  gift  taxes,  of  property 
which  Is  subject  to  a  power  of  appointment 
created  by  a  person  other  than  the  holder  of 
the  power.  In  order  to  enable  holders  of  pre- 
viously created  powers  to  adjust  their  af- 
fairs, it  was  provided  that  such  persons  could 
release  their  powers  within  a  prescribed  pe- 
riod of  time  without  Incurring  any  tax  lia- 
bility. This  period  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time  because  of  the  many  difficulties 
individuals  have  encountered  In  making  the 
necessary  adjustments.  (Public  Law  578. 
Approved  June  27,  1950.) 

Transportation 

S.  2436 — Alaskan  Airports:  This  act  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $4,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction, protection,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  airports  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  (Public  Law  454.  Approved 
March   10.   1950  ) 

S.  456 — New  District  of  Columbia  Airp>ort: 
The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  authorize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  second  pub- 
lic airport  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  to  allow  for  fu- 
ture Increases  in  commercial  air  traffic  here. 
It  has  been  estimated,  conservatively,  that 
by  1955  the  air  traffic  will  have  Increased  by 
40  percent  and  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  Washington  National  Airport  facilities 
at  present  cannot  be  expanded  because  of 
encroachment  upon  the  channel  of  the  Po- 
tomac River.  To  Insure  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  It  has  been  concluded  that  an  addi- 
tional airport  for  the  Washini;ton  metropoli- 
tan area  must  be  constructed.  (Public  Law 
762.    Approved  September  7.  1950  ) 

S  2875 — Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946.  ex- 
tension: This  act  extends  for  a  periods  of  5 
years  the  time  for  appropriating  and  ex- 
pending funds  to  carry  out  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  beyond  the  present  termination  date 
of  June  30.  1953.  The  present  act  authorized 
a  7-year  program,  with  a  top  limitation  of 
$520,000,000  This  extension  did  not  Increaae 
the  amount  of  the  authorized  appropria- 
tion— It  simply  allows  additional  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  program  or  until  June 
30.  1968.  (Public  Law  846.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 27,  1950.) 

S.  3771 — Permitting  Canadian  vessels  to 
transport  merchandise  and  pasengers  be- 
tween Alaskan  ports  and  continental  United 
States  for  a  temporary  period:  This  act  ex- 
tends until  June  30,  1951,  temporary  waivers 
of  laws  protecting  American-flag  shipping 
In  order  to  provide  adequate  transportation 
for  three  small  communities  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Since  the  voliune  of  passenger  trafflo 
to  and  from  Skagway  and  Haines  does  not 
permit  operation  of  adequate  passenger  serv- 
ice to  these  ports  and  since  Hyder  has  no 
passenger  or  cargo  service  by  American-flag 
vessels,  the  only  feasible  aid  for  these  com- 
munities Is  to  permit  Canadian  vessels  to 
continue  calling  at  these  ports,  (Public  Law 
584.     Approved  June  29,   1950.) 

H.  R.  5990— Baltimore- Washington  Park- 
way: T»>ls  act  provides  for  the  construction, 
development,  administration,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  as  a  Federal-aid 
project.  The  present  Baltimore  Boulevard  Is 
overcrowded  to  such  an  extent  that  accidents 
occur  far  more  frequently  than  on  the  aver- 
age 4-lane  highway.  Further  widening  of 
this  route  would  be  difficult  l>ecause  of  the 
property  development  that  wntild  create 
rights-of-way  problems.  The  new  highway 
will  have  divided  lanes,  limited  access,  grade- 
crossing  separation,  and  restricted  truck 
traffic.  (Public  Law  643.  Approved  August 
8.  1950.) 

Federal  Aid  to  Highways 

H.  R.  7941 :  This  act  continues  the  Federal 
aid    road    prt>gram    which    was    Initiated    in 
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iL'ceTtf  in"  p'Tlon."'"""''*"  ^  successfully                               Veterar.'   Patents  ^  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Con- 

This  act  authon^s  Sl.l«8  l.^  000  for  Fed-       tension ^o^'the'^^e  T^TL^  S  v:t:  «re«ional  District  of  Illinci. 

J^^JlV^^^Tol?  ""T^T"  Jf"^  r^""       ^^^^  o^  ^o'-ld  War  n.  on  the  theory  ,:-.ut  

^    fol^      Z.          '^         ^""^"^   ^"'^'''^   •^"'"*       '^^^    ^e'-^l"    would    have    In    many    cc^es  EXTENSION   OF  REMARKq 

ir;,.i^,t.iT^aoJX^n".  "  "'If^  °'   *''"       P«^'"<1«1  them  from  exploiting  their  patents  t.-IfcNbION   OF  REMARKS 

proximately    $38,000,000    from    the    amount       during  that  ->erlod          t'           e>             i  q, 

recommended    by    the    Senate    committee.           This  act  pi.rmlts  an  honornblv  m.cchareed  HON    N"IL  J    UNEHAN 

Tills  aid   is  U)  be  matched   by  the   various       veter.in   of   World   War   n.    who   served    for  '^^^'  ^"^^  ''•  ^'^"^^11 

States  participating.     Following  is  a  break-        all  or  a  part  of  the  oerlod  between  Decern-  o"^  ii.;^ots 

down  figured  on  a  1-year  basis:                                 uer  7.   1941.  and   September  2.   1945,   and   to  IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Primary        road,        secondary.                               whom   had    "leen    issued   or    who   has   con-  cfw         c*       k       i-y      n-n 

lu-ban 1500.000.000  tinuouely  owned  since  a  time  prior  to  Sep-  i:>aTuraay,  itepTCVi^er  23,  19b0 

Forest  highways 20.  •I' 00.  000  tcmber  2,  1945.  a  patent  whose  original  term  Mr    LINEHAN      Mr    Speaker    in   1948' 

Forest  roada  and  trails 17,500.000       ^'^   ^<^  expired   before   the   latter  date,   to  t  niedeed  mv  efforts;  tn  ti-ip  rpnrP^rvA 

Alaska-Tonga--^  Forest  roads..        3,500,000  ^PP'^  ^  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  tion  ^or    -.^n^on^P  n' thP^^^^ 

Park  roads  and  trails 10  000.  000  a°  extension  of  the  term  of  his  patent  equal  '"'""  \°!;"''^  ^f°?^.°^  ^^  ^]^^^^  Conpres- 

Parkways 13.  000  000  to  twice  the  portion  of  his  military  or  naval  Clonal  Disinct  of  Illinois.     In  recogniuon 

Indian  roads 6.0.0,000  sPrvlce    betwcsn   the   dates   of    Decrmber    7.  ^^  ^V  obligations  to   the   people   of   OUT 

Bmergency  fund s!  ooo]  COO  ^^*^'  ^^^  September  2.   1945.     (Public  Law  district,  whom  I  am  honored  to  repre- 

Roads  on  public  domain 5,003!  COO  ^^^-    Approved  June  30,  1950.)  sent  in  the  Congress.  I  should  like  to  re- 

Inter-Amencnn  Highway 4.000,000                                Veterans— Mothers  POrt   briefly    to    them    on    the    landliiar'C 

Defense  Highway  Act. 10,000.000           8.3263:   This  bill,  as  passed  bv  the  Sen-  legislative    actions    of    the    Eighty-first 

Safety    conference 75,000  ate,    grant*    preference    in    Feder.nl    employ-  Con-ress. 

-,  ^,                                        c_       „  ment  to  the  mother  of  a  deceased   son   or  The  wor]d  we  live  in  todav  is  beset  by 

y^.o.i.  Doo  dcurhter  whose  Ufe  wns  lost  on  active  duty,  an  asrgressive  element,  mimical  to  our 

(Public  Law  769.     Approved  September  7,  °^  °'  ^  ^""  °''  daughter  who  is  a  service-  traditions  and  institutions    and  seekine 

1950.)  connected  permanently  and  totally  disabled  pr^iy  t^-e  path  to  wor'd  dominitinn       A^ 

Panama  Canal  '^^^Z'T^'L'''   »-^r.xce^om^n.   honor-  Ame-  c'ns  we  have  ^edt^^eS  nn^lves 

TT   .,    ».,^    ..^                      .    ^.    .        .  ably  discharged.  Where  the  lather  of  the  de-  '^"i^-  '-'t"">  ^^e  na\t   aeaicaiea  oursei\es 

H    R.  8677:  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  ceased  or  disabled  ex-service  man  or  woman  ^  ^^^  pursuit  of  peace.     Our  every  act 

Is  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  Pane.ma  is    tctaUy    and    permanently    disabled"     or  ^^'^  intention  ha?  been  predicated  upon 

Canal   and   to   establish   an   equitable    and  where,  if  the  father  is  dead,  divorced   or'sep-  that   Cherished   de.-^ire 

rSi^c  JTw  mT     ADorov^'i^nt^'her°2^  Z'^'t'^  ^'""^  "'^  "^°'*^"  °'  '^^  deceased  or  A  godless  state,  fostering  the  material- 
Si                               Approved   September   26,  disabled  ex-service  man  or  woman  and  the  Istic.   the  Soviet  Union   todav  threatens 

ShiD  Sales  Act  h,°.?T.  J-^o,?""*"!?"*-  '"''*  '*''',  ^""^  ^"^"  ^^^  P^^ce  of  the  world.     This  cnmrau- 
Ship  sales  Act  band  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  rij^..^,  octonus  ha^  <^ince   1945   absorbed 
S.  3571:  This  act  continues  the  authority            Passed     Senate     AugUi.t     8.     1950.     House  Ir^n    tc,^i^    )^LC/  7  cnn  nno^^^^    ^^^     , 
of   the    secretary    of    Commerce,    under    the  Po£t  Ofllce  and  C.vll  Lrvlce  Committee.  ^^^    taken    over    7^500.000    .square    miles 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  to  ..^^ll  war-                          vpt*rn„c_PH,     ti  cf  new  territory  and  has  .subjugated  500- 
bullt  ships  until  Janunry  15.  1961:  charters                  ^         veterans— t.ducati on  000  000  people  to  its  police-st<lte  control, 
en   war-bullt  drv-cr.reo   vessels   exlstlne  on           ^-  ~^^^'    '^**  ^^^  clarifies  the  intent   of  .Soviet    expansion    has    wiped    from    the 
June  30.  1950.  may  be  continued  to  October  ^^°^X?ff  °"  '^^'^  projjer  interpretation  of  the  map    Estonia,    Lat\";a.    and     Lithuania 
31.  1950:  charters  on  passenger  vessels  exist-  ".^^J"  benpflS'^^nl^'^'^^ifJ     educational  gp^en  nations  independent  before  1939— 
ing  on  June  30.  1950.  may  be  continued  until  Iff^"^"!^^"^^}*^    Specifically.  It  continues  p^i^nd     Hunc-n-     R  imana     Bnlcina 
December  31,  1951.  or  until  erplrntlon  thereof  ^he  provLdon  of  Public  Law  266  requiring  the  ^^^;"f^     r7erhr.ln.^i^^     «nd    rhma    ' 
by  the  terms  of  their  provisions:   al.v,  nro-  disapproval  of  courses  in  institutions  having  {^j^^^Zt  ^^-f  hoslo\ak^a.    and    China— 
vldes  for  the   cvntlnuntlon   to  Januarv"  15  ''^"  '"  operation  for  a  period  less  than  a  hu\e  lost  their  independence  and  become 
1951.  the  authority  of  the  Commandant  of  >'^^  P^*°''  ^  ^^^  ^^^  o'  enrollment  unless  satellites  of  communism, 
the    tJnlted    Stp.tes    Coast    Guard    to    grant  ^"^  enrollment  was  prior  to  August  24.  1949.  In  this  world  of  unrest  the  Democratic 
waivers  of  navigation  and  vessel-lmpectlon  Certain  exceptions   are   provided  for   to  do  administration  has  stood  as  a  bulwark 
laws  except   in   the  care   of  laws  regulating  ,n*fLT^.t  '^^ovKTon^.^'l^^'^.^o^th^^^^  ^O'"  ^^^  Preservation  of  the  ideals  of  free- 
emploj-ment  of  aliens  or  requiring  a  vessel  "„' AdSinmoi  of  ?he  Vrt^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^um-.n  dienlty.     The  Eichtv- 
to  have  a  full  crew.     (Public  Law  591.    Ap-  ^.u  Aammuirator  01  the  yeter?.ns  Admlnls-  rnnr-p^^  hT<;  h«<.n    n  th^  vonrT,,^,-^ 
nroved  June  lo    I9"i0  »  trttion   may  denv   Initiation   of   anv   course  ^-^'-  *-0"C-?iS  nas  Pecn  m  the  \  anRUai  d 
,     *^                           ■  only  if  he  finds  (li   that  the  veteran  is  not  °^  ^^^  western   bloc   striving   for   peace 
Great  Lakes  Shipping  eligible  by  reason  of  the  July  25.  1051.  cut-  throughout   OUT  world.     Public   opinion 
H.  R  88«7:  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  tiff  date,  or  (2)  that  it  Is  not  in  the  same  has  sought  a  solution  for  these  interna- 
ls to  develop  and  maintain  package  freight  g'^neral  flcid  as  his  original  educstlcnal  or  tional  crises;  our  national  affairs  have 
and  passenger  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  occupational  objective  and  that  such  veteran  ^ad  to  be  therefore  necessarilv  .subordi 
permltUng    10    surplus,    war-bullt.    Govern-  has  alre.idy  made  one  change  from  one  gen-  '   .^^       q         T-pHp>J,i    pur'ept  'h-xsL    hf^n 
ment  vessels  to  be  sold  for  operation  on  the  «al  field  to  another,  or  (3)  that  it  Is  pre-  "t^^utoH      \h  tS     -^     ^-^^Gjet    has    been 
Great  Lakes  on  substantially  the  same  basis  eluded  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  !vf  ~  k   1?  ^^^"^"P  demands  UDon  it  fcr 
as  vessels  can  now  be  purchased  under  the  found  to  be  avocational  or  recreational  in  '^"^   halting    of    aggressive   action    from 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  for  use  on  character.     (Public  Law  610.    Approved  July  Without.     Indeed,  national  problems  and 
the    oceans.     (Public    Law    866.    Approved  13,  1950.)  expenditures  could  be  ea.'^ily  deait  wilh 
September  28.  1950.)  Veterans— Conveyances  for  Certain  Disabled  ^^  '-he  ccsts  of  war  were  forever  removed. 
Veterans                                                                       Veterans  Our  insistence   upon   and   supDort    of 
Postal  rmployees                                S.37P8:Thls   act   is   a    1-year   extension  the  United  Nations,  our  timelv  Marshall 
H.R  4285:  This   act    amends   the   act    of  '^Jl^^^'^  ^^  ^-  Sf^'-^ty-ninth  Contrress.  plan,  and  the  point-4  program  ail  have 
Julv    31.    1946.    to   retroactively    advance    in  T           '^*'       t     L^  ^f"  '^''"^"^  automobUes  aided  in  turning  the  tide  of  commumsm 
grade,    time    In    grade,    and    compensation.  Jf.,rf^*^Jf^°,K       ^'  **"*  "^  °^  °°'',  ""  i"  Europe.     Our  fo:  ei^m  policy  has  ):eerx 
certain  petal  field  employees  who  are  vet-  ^^^ij^on 'Tune  30  "^^  ^dT^'J^Z  »^^^  °"  ^he  preservai.on  of  an  order. v 
SToa?  r^Sl^^c^n  su^^tituTeiTdr  Srte^^thaT the^^  T ap^oxl^t"  v'T^  community  of  free  nations;  to  thi.  end 
^ff^   ^    L^^     Bubstitutes  is  de-  ^^^^^  remaining  for  the  y^  of   1950  and  ^'^  spon.sored  the  United  Nations.     The 
Si?in^°ie^™?th?nTh Jo?>,.'fwi.f  iTn^S  «^"^  ^50  cases  for  1951  which  cannot  be  Marshall  plan  was  our  answer  to  cour.-    ^ 
S^  .SLi^^L  thi^  hLn  ^^t^«^    n  approved  Without  this  extension.    This  act  tiles  seeking  to  rebuild  on  the  ashes  of  a 

i^^Tpt^tS^SLt^r^ntTTnThe  Sld'^S^L'  Ki^n^lde  ^\f  :.T.T  ne"^%T^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^^  '''  '""^'^  h^ 
between  May  1.  1940,  and  October  28.  1943.  ^^fil?^  7^^Jr>.:  r,i^Z^L?^^"^'\^^^  stemmed  the  flow  cf  communism  and 
tPubiic  Law  492.  Approved  April  29.  1950.)  a^tomobHe  ^v^ and'^^Te^rhe  $i:^o  ^LcS  rescued  Euroj>e  from  the  iron  curtain. 
Veterans— Tuberculosis  wa-;  not  permitted  u.ider  tlie  19.0  lf.w.  Prcsicent  1  ruman  5  point-4  program 
H.R  7440-  This  act  provides  that  World  iP^ibUc  Law  798.  Approved  Septemt>er  21,  is  ^.he  challenge  lo  agg;xssors  m  undei - 
War  n  veterans  who  have  active  pulmonary  ^^^i  developed  backward  CCUntnes.  The 
tuberculosis  develop  with  a  10  percent  ..r  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  Elrrhty-first  Ccngrers  ha.s  soupht  to  pro- 
more  disability,  withm  3  ye.-irs  alter  separa-  h.  R.  6217:  This  act  provides  out-patient  ^^^  these  people  With  the  technical  and 
tlon  from  active  service  shaU  be  considered  medical  care  for  approximately  100,000  agricultural  kn^TV-how  for  improvins  the 
•8  having  been  incurred  or  aggravated  by  Bpauish-American  War  veterans  In  n'cn-  Standards  of  their  national  eroncmies. 
■ctlye  cervlce.  (Public  Law  573.  Approved  scrrtce  connected  diseases  or  disabllitv  cases.  The  United  States  hss  thereby  placed  at 
Jime  23,  1950.)  (Public  Law  791.    September  19.  1950.)  the  disposal  of  t'^.zre  nzv.CT^s  a  means 
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whereby  they  may  help  themselves.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  military  as- 
sistance pact  for  Europe  are  steps  ta 
streriKthen  and  solidify  the  western  bloo 
against  encroachments  from  the  grasp- 
ing tentacles  of  communistic  influence. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  uncertainty;  but 
%e  have  a  plan  for  survival.  This  plan 
will  enable  us  to  preserve  our  liberties, 
freedom,  and  way  of  life. 

The  Korean  war  has  served,  despite  its 
sufferings,  to  cement  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World  atrainst  any  further  act 
of  aggression.  With  a  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbor,  with  courage  and  the 
ability  to  face  up  to  realjties.  we  shall 
succeed  in  the  course  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

DOMESTir    ISSUES — SOCIAL -SECtTRrTT 
AMENDMENTS.    1950 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  was 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1950.  extending  the  benefits  of  its  old- 
age  and  survivors  benefits  program  to 
over  10.000.000  additional  persons.  The 
following  important  changes  are  recited : 

Extension  of  coverage  to  .self-employed 
persons  other  than  farmers  and  certain 
professional  persons. 

Coverage  of  regularly  employed  do- 
mestic workers. 

Coverage  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  not  members  of  retire- 
ment systems,  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  compulsory  coverage 
of  certain  employees  of  certain  transit 
systems  taken  over  by  States  or  local 
governments  after  1933. 

A  substantial  Uberalization  of  the  ben- 
efit formula  for  future  beneficiaries. 

Increase  in  the  wage  base  for  benefit 
and  contribution  purposes  from  $3,000 
to  $3,600 

A  substantial  increase  in  benefits  for 
current  beneficiaries,  averaging  77 'a 
percent. 

Payment  of  benefits  to  dependent  hus- 
bands and  widowers  of  insured  women 
workers. 

Liberalization  of  survivors  insurance 
benefits  with  respect  to  insured  married 
women. 

Payment  of  the  lump-sum  death  bene- 
fit in  all  cases  of  insured  deceased 
workers. 

Increase  In  the  benefits  for  dependent 
parents  and  for  the  first  child  in  a  f:im- 
lly  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  primuiy 
Insurance  l)enefit. 

Provision  of  wage  credits  of  $160  for 
each  month  of  the  m.lJtaiy  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Provisions  for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  needy  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

Inclusion  In  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  one  adult  relative  in  a  family,  for  Fed- 
eral matching  purposes. 

Provision  for  mandatory  exemption  of 
$50  earned  income  for  the  blind,  begin- 
ning Julj-  1952. 
rfBVBBani   cojitiol — anticommunist   law 

This  legislation— the  li^cCarran  Act — 
requires  registratio.n  of  Communists  and 
subrersives.  It  bars  Communists  from 
Pederftl  jobs  and  tightens  rc.stricUons  on 
aliens  and  i^amt^raUca.    lis  provisions 


assure  a  round-up  of  all  Communists  and 
other  subversive  elements  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency. 

HOU.SINO 

The  pre.sent  war  circumstances  have 
nece.ssarily  diminished  the  scope  of  the 
housing  program;  however,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  expands  and  clarifies  the 
Federal  Housing  Act.  With  its  increases 
in  the  limit  on  mortgage  purchases  by 
the  Government,  this  measure  is  of  dis- 
tinct aid  to  the  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. A  liberalized  scheduled  of  financing 
on  FHA  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
will  prove  a  boon  to  all.  particularly  oiir 
veterans. 

VETTKANS'   AITAIRS 

The  Eighty-first  Congress  liberalized 
many  procedures  involving  payments  for 
various  types  of  disabilities.  In  bet- 
tering the  administration  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  the  Congress  has  eliminated 
many  abuses  arising  out  of  providing 
assistance  to  vettians  for  educational 
purposes. 

Congress  also  enacted  laws  permlttln;? 
the  payment  to  veterans  of  retroactive 
benefits  during  hospitalization.  A  time 
extension  was  also  enacted  for  filing  In 
certain  cases  claiming  benefit  and  com- 
pensation. Another  prominent  action 
increased  from  75  to  100  percent  the  pay- 
ment rates  for  presumed  sorvice-con- 
nected  disabilities.  Over  $60,000,000,000 
has  been  spent  to  date  on  beneiits  and 
services  for  veterans  of  all  of  our  wars. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction 
was  extended  to  1955.  Research  and 
training  In  the  search  for  cures  for  rheu- 
matism, arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  paliy,  epilepsy,  and  -other  dis- 
eases is  concerned  in  Public  Law  692. 
Another  law.  Public  Law  754.  now  per- 
mits property,  surplus  to  th.^  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  be  shared 
by  public  health  institutions. 

rXOSXAL'   HIGHWAY    AID 

A  2-year  pro^rram  of  Federal  aid  to 
highway  construction  has  bc'-n  assured 
by  law  with  the  authorization  of  $1,188.- 
OCO  OCO.  This  will  keep  our  highway  sys- 
tem the  best  in  the  world,  a  pride  and 
artery  in  peacetime,  a  necessity  in  war- 
time. 

OISPL  \CEO' PKSSONS   ACT  OP    1950 

The  number  of  displaced  persons  who 
may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
was  rai.sed  from  205.000  to  415.744  by 
action  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
Rcsular  immigration  quotas  allotted 
abroad  will  cover  this  increase.  Every 
basis  for  a  charge  of  discrimination  has 
been  eliminated.  A  careful  .screening  by 
the  security  £iv;encics  of  the  Government, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi-zatlon, 
Immigration,  Defense,  and  State  Depart- 
ments has  been  provided. 

BIOMANISATION 

Congress  accepted  27  of  the  35  reor- 
ganisation plans  submitted  to  it  by  the 
President.  These  plans  Included  re- 
almement  of  functions  and  streamlining 
of  hotisekeeping  in  the  vast  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  ^^^rlher. 
they  provided  for  the  centralization  of 
authority  as  well  as  respciisilMliiy  in  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  and 


agencies.  With  the  elimination  of  dupli- 
cative practices  and  overlapping  func- 
tions in  the  various  departments,  man- 
agement experts  predict  savings  of  over 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  concomiUnt  increased  eCB- 
ciencv  and  meritorious  economy  in  gov- 
ernmental services.  I  have  supported 
many  reorganization  plans  'except  plan 
No.  27  for  a  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Security )  because  of  my  study 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  headed  by 
our  only  livint,  ex-President 

I  have  taken  an  unequivocal  stand  for 
rebuilding  the  Labor  Department  and 
improving  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard  framework.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, I  took  the  following  position  in 
directing  a  statement  to  the  House  com- 
mittee charged  with  responsibility  in 
this  field.  I  should  hke  to  insert  that 
letter  at  this  point: 

April  13.  1950. 
Hon  William  L.  Dawson. 

Cnairman.  Comm^tee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 
New  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Dawson  and  Membcks  or 
THE  Committee:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  sup- 
port of  Reorcanlzpilon  Plan  No.  6.  which  Is 
presently  being  Inquired  Into  by  your  excel- 
lent committee  during  hearings  on  House 
Resolution  522.  House  Resolution  523  has 
for  its  objective  the  rejection  of  this  meri- 
torious  reorganization   plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  In  general  would 
accomplish  the  vesting  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  all  functions  of  all  other  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  all  functions 
of  all  agencies  and  employees  of  that  De- 
partment. In  this  fashion  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  necessary  authority  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  responsibility  he  presently  U 
ch..rg?d  with  in  the  conduct  of  his  Depart- 
ment. 

In  your  considerations  of  this  proposal.  I 
should  like  permission  to  stress  three  Im- 
portant factors:  (a)  This  plan  Is  Identical 
to  what  Is  proposed  for  the  five  other  execu- 
tive departments  In  Reorganuatlon  Plan  No. 
1  through  No.  5;  (bi  It  seeks  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  for  Improvement  of  the 
structure  of  our  governmental  departments, 
carefully  arrived  at  In  the  studies  of  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government:  (ci  it  exactly 
parallels  the  reori^anlzation  of  the  State  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  recently  approved 
by  the  Congress,  and  will  result  in  economy 
and  efficiency  through  clearer  lines  of  au- 
thority and  an  alMence  of  any  division  ot 
responsibility. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  proposal  of  the 
rre^idont,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  foun- 
(li;i:>n  and  framework  for  the  achievement 
of  the  purp<^)ses  which  created  this  very  vital 
Department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nin.  J.  LnrEHAN. 
Member  of  Congress,  Ttitrd  District, 
llltnois. 

My  stand  on  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  a  two-headtxi  agency  har- 
boring oppcsmg  philosophies,  is  also  a 
matter  of  record.  The  President  recent- 
ly, in  removing  the  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has 
taken  a  very  forward  step  toward  curing 
the  internecine  strife  exisimj  within 
that  a  'cncy. 

Anoth'^r  landmark  measure  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  working  peo- 
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pie  was  the  congressional  enactment  of 
the  new  and  revised  minimum -waee  law 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  75  cents 
an  hour.  This  meritorious  law  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Further  labor  legislation  clarified  over- 
time pay  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  outlawed  retroactive 
claims.  This  raismg  of  the  minimum 
wsfe  was  one  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration's promises  in  the  1943  cam- 
paign. 

ACiElCrXTCM 

The  following  measures  were  enacted 
in  this  field.  A  Federal  tax  on  oleomar- 
garine was  repealed.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  feasibility  of  continuing 
farm-price  supports  for  cotton,  wheat. 
corn.  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  The 
1950  potato  crop  support  was  rendered 
subject  to  producers  agreement  on  mar- 
keting quotas. 

Government  extension  of  control  on 
imports  of  wheat,  oil,  rice,  and  rice  prod- 
ucts was  added  imtil  Jtme  30,  1950. 

DITTNSE  PEODUCnON  ACT  OF  1950 

This  law  is  of  Intense  interest  to  us 
all.  The  Korean  war  has  touched  our 
lives  in  many  respects;  our  successful 
pursuit  of  peace  will  require  many  self 
denials  from  all  of  us.  This  act  provides 
the  President  with  the  discretionary 
powers  for  imposing  rat:oning  controls; 
It  permits  the  fixing  of  pnce  and  waj?e 
ceilings  simultaneously:  it  provides  for 
requisitioning  of  buildings,  equipment, 
and  materials;  it  contemplates  allocation 
and  assignments  of  pnorities;  control  of 
consumer  credit  and  credit  on  new  hous- 
ing Is  provided  for;  it  further  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  make  or  guarantee 
pfToduction  loans  and  ability  to  set  up 
machinery  for  settling  war  labor  dis- 
putes. 

EELEcmz  sraviri  act 

The  existing  draft  law  was  by  force  of 
this  measure,  extended  to  July  9.  1951. 
Under  its  provisions  the  President  has 
the  power  to  call  up  the  NaUonal  Guard 
and  the  Nations  Reserves  when  he 
deems  such  action  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

OMNIBUS   APmomiATTCN    ACT  FOB   IMt 

This  act  provides  the  money  for  op- 
eratine  the  Federal  Gcvernment  during 
1950-51.  In  former  t:mes  individual 
acts  were  passed  fcr  each  department 
and  everj-  item  of  Government  expendi- 
ture. At  the  urging  of  management  ex- 
perts, the  Commission  on  Organization, 
and  Uie  public.  Congress  this  year  gave 
trial  to  a  form  of  appropriation  till 
where  the  over-all  cost  of  government 
was  considered  In  a  single  pwckage.  This 
method  was  employed  as  an  improved 
means  for  public  examination  of  Gov- 
errunont  fiscal  Dfccds.  Thirty-six  billion 
dollars  has  been  allocated  for  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  Government  for 
the  current  year.  The  Korean  war  has 
necessitated  a  supplemental  budget  of 
an  additional  $18,000,000,000. 

I  h:.ve  sought  to  set  out  In  brief  the 
worth-while  record  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Out  of  s^^stce  considerations. 
on!y  the  leading  muuw  tt  of  national  and 
international    importance    have    been 


stressed  in  my  report.  The  steps  that 
the  Congress  has  taken  since  January 
1949  have  been  substantial  and  have  im- 
measurably contributed  to  the  well-be- 
ing and  secunty  of  our  people.  They 
stand  as  a  vital  force  in  our  pursuit  of 
peace.  They  mark  well  our  national  vig- 
ilance. The  contir.'jance  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom  from  western  Europ)e 
to  Korea  has  been  the  rich  harvest  of 
our  efforts  for  true  representation. 


The  Wisconsin  Senatorial  Campai^ 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

CF 

HON.  AliX\NDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

TS  TiTE  SESATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21  ^legi  latiie  day 

of  Thursday.  July  20  >.  1950 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur^nimcus  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IKTORMATION.      PtEASE QnESTIONS      AVD      A?»- 

swTTxS   Aboct    1950   Wisconsin   Stnatobial 
C.^MPAIGN 

What   ar«  some  of  the  basic  fact*  alxnit 

the  1950  campaign  for  the  Wisconsin  sena- 
tarshlp?  I  am  happy  to  present  herewitli 
some  of  these  facts.  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  folks. 

U  you  have  any  additional  question*. 
please  don":  hesitate  to  pass  them  alon^  to 
me.  I  will  try  to  answer  your  questions  as 
fast  as  they  are  put  to  me  and  to  present 
the  responses  completely  and  frankly  as  al- 
ways. I  present  this  report  In  all  humility 
and  hope  you  will  enjoy  It.  It  Is  based,  too, 
on  aniV^rs  ■which  have  appeared  In  the 
p-es8 — n'lt  Just  c.-i  my  answers  alone; 

Question.  Just  what  Is  involved  in  the  1950 
Wisconsin  senatcnal  election  en  Tuesiiay, 
November  7? 

Answer.  A  6-year  term  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  beginning  In  January  1951. 

Question.  What  are  the  basic  difference* 
between  the  Republican  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator — SenatOT  Altx.  Wilxt — and 
the  Democratic  candidate? 

Answer.  (1)  The  Republican  candidate  haa 
12  years  of  Intensive  legislative  experience 
In  Washtngton;  the  Democratic  candidate 
has  none — zerc- — a  c:~.p'.-:e  blank. 

(2)  The  Rep u'  :....::  ccr.dldate  Is  commit- 
ted to  t^.e  free-enterprise  system:  the  Demo- 
cratic c.i:-c:.cl.i:e  supports  Tartoua  •ociallstlo 
proposals  (e.  g  ,  soclalUred  medicine,  social- 
lZ£d  farming)  to  alter  that  system. 

(3  I  The  P.epublioan  candidate — Senate* 
WnrT — is  opposed  to  appeasement  of  ccm- 
munism:  the  Democratic  candidate  has  re- 
peatedly recommended  In  effect  coddling  of 
Reds  a:  tcsie  ar.d  abroad. 

The5e  are  a  few  of  the  basic  difference* 
between  the  two  men. 

EAixira  p^ptas  endckse  wti-et 
Question.  D«-jes    Wisconsin  s    press    bellev* 
8enat.:r  Wilzt  shoulc  be  reelected ' 

.\nswer  Here's  the  answer  It  ccme*  from 
a  few  of  the  dozens  of  favorable  editorials  in 
Badcer  paper? 

■■SenafTr  Whxt  has  croved  his  worth  In 
the  Senate  He  serves  Wisc:^nsln  well  Mere 
Important  he  serves  the  Nation  as  a  leader  m 
our  National  Lesr+slature.  E»  «:^-u  d  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate."  (Jj^iesv.iie  (Wis.) 
Caze.'.e.) 


"Senator  Aixsjutdvi  V>iLLr  deserves  to  be 
coneraiulaied  on  his  alertness  In  protecting 
and  ativancing  the  interests  of  Wisconsin  in 
Washington."  (Clintonville  (Wis.)  TrUJune- 
Gaaette.) 

•We  need  men  in  Congress  who  wl!l  fight 
for  diiry.ne  end  for  that  reason  we  need  to 
send  AiJauu*i>Ea  WtiXY  back  to  Washington.** 
(Hillsboro  (Wis  )  Sentry-Enterprise  ) 

•  I:  is  well  that  Senator  WiiiT  ha*  so  faith- 
ful.y  ci.scharged  ti:.e  duties  of  tls  constitu- 
en'-s  and  h:s  cv--.:ntry.  Would  that  we  had 
more  people  so  d.^igently  devoted  to  our  way 
of  life  ••      (Brill. on    (Wis.)    News.) 

"The  neoesaty  of  reitirnlng  Senator  Wilft 
to  Washington  Is  as  cbvlcus  as  anything 
could  be.  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  need 
Wiurr  m  the  position  o{  leadership  to  which 
he  has  risen. 

**Tbe  iocialifitlc  ventures  of  Gcvemment 
must  be  met  with  men  of  WniT  s  rank  ."nd 
stAiure  in  Washington."  (La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
TtU}une.) 

Question.  What  pcslticna  does  Senator 
WiiiT  held  in  Wa,'hington? 

Answer.  The  Senator  Is  the  highest  rank- 
ing active  Republican  member  on  the  Senate 
FL-.'^gn  Relalicr..s  Committee.  He  Is  the 
highest  ranking  Republican  member  en 
t  e  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Ke  Is  a 
nvsmbtr  of  the  Senate  Crime  Investicating 
Committee  (which  has  been  probing  crooked 
politics  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  i 

Question.  What  do  these  committee  as- 
aifeiiments  mean? 

Answer.  Plenty,  fclks.  aj  any  well-informed 
citizen  wUl  tell  ycu  Here  s  why  Most  of 
Congress'  work  is  done  in  committees.  If 
a  man  has  unimportant  committee  assim- 
ments  he  is  not,  relatively  speaklne.  in  a 
position  to  do  an  elective  Job.  On  the  ether 
hand.  Senator  WintT  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
portant committee  assier.ments.  Is  In  one 
Of  the  most  pcwerful  pcstticns  that  a  Wis- 
consin man  ba«  ever  been  m  to  really  help 

ti*  state.  In  other  wcrds.  it  Is  a  basic  fact 
that  in  102  year?  cf  Wisconsin  etatehood. 
very  few  if  tny  Wisconsin  legislators  have 
ever  held  as  high  positions  In  the  United 
S-ites  Senate  as  Senator  Wcrr  docs.  Those 
are  plain.  undi5t)uted  facts. 

Question.  Well,  assuming  aU  of  the  present 
Indication;  were  to  be  rerersed.  what  would 
ba  the  effect  if  the  Democratic  candidate 
were  to  win  Insofar  as  ccmmittee  assig-n- 
ments  were  concerned'' 

.«n£wer  Assuming  such  a  ccrditicn.  here's 
wh.it  wculd  happen.  Wisconsin  would  C3  to 
the  brttom  of  the  list  Insofar  as  rep^esenta- 
tiucn  by  one  Senator  is  concerned  In  ;ther 
w:rds,  any  new  Senator  ccminz  into  office 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll.  H-  would 
get  the  >ast  Important  ccmm^lttee  assign- 
ments. He  would  have  to  remain  In  Wash- 
ington fcr  many  years  before  he  was  c.-^en 
any  position  cf  EUthonty  and  responsib'.llty. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  w-uld  have  to  learn 
the  legislative  ropes.  This  t-^.krs  years  and 
yejj^  Why  Because  Government  m  Wash- 
ington has  become  a  very  complex  affair. 

Questi:n  Let's  f-irn  to  leeislation.  How 
many  bills  h:is  Senator  WiLrr  Introduced  In 
the  present  Ccngress' 

Answer  Your  senior  Senator.  Aurx  WnjT, 
has  introduced  over  80  bUla  In  tt»  Congress 
aione. 

Question.  What  are  seme  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Wiley  bUls  in  this  CongresB? 

Answer.  The  St  Lawrence  seaway  bUli  the 
bill  to  assure  ad-rquate  income  few  fanner* 
producing  milk  for  manufacttired  dairy  prod- 
ucts; legislation  tc  reduce  taxes  en  necessi- 
ties like  cosmetics  baSy  powders,  househ-^ld 
druzs.  union  dues,  etc.:  proveteran  buls; 
anti-Ccmmunist  legislation,  a  bill  f'Jr  im- 
provement of  conoiiions  among  Wisconsin 
Indians. 

These  and  Uterallr  doeena  of  other  billj 
have  been  introduced  by  your  Senator  wlttun 
these  last  2  vears. 

Qu^t.on.  H-.ve  many  of   Senator   Wilit  s 

:l.-.'.r-i  mtv..   law? 
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Answer.  AbroluUly  ye«.  Senator  Wiutt  s 
vis  one  of  the  flrst  propoMls  that  was  uUl- 
nuite!y  enacted  Into  tbm  famoxu  portal-to- 
portal  law. 

Several  of  Senator  WtlxT's  »ug?e«tlon»  lor 
anil-Commur.lst  leglalatlon  have  been  en- 
acted Into  law.  

The  Senator's  proposals  tor  a  rorelgn  Rela- 
tion* Advisory  Committee  have  been  adopted. 
Leiflalatlon  for  a  cheese  markeUng  news 
service  which  the  Senator  had  propowd  have 
aJiso  been  adopted  into  law. 

8mall-bu«lnea»  legislation  which  he  sug- 
gested was  adopted. 

Question.  Does  Senator  WnjY  have  suffl- 
cleni  background  In  Wisconsin  affairs  to 
merit  another  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate? 

Aiiswer.  Well,  let  the  record  speak  for  it- 
self. Here  are  the  facts  without  embelMsh- 
ment.  The  Senator  haa  one  of  the  mo:t 
varied  backs^rounds  of  any  Wisconsin  candl- 
(^ltc.  He  has  been  an  attorney,  a  small-town 
banker,  owner  cf  a  dairy  farm  for  over  34 
years.  At  the  start  of  his  career  he  worked 
m  the  sawmills  of  northern  Wisconsin  for 
15  cents  an  hcur.  II  hours  a  day.  He  sold 
lire  Insurance,  bocks,  washed  dishes  to  urrk 
hU  w.»y  through  college.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  cf  Wisconsin. 

Question.  Is  the  Senator  a  family  man? 
Answer.  Yes.    He  has  a  family  of  four  chll- 
d. en— all  born  aad  raised  in  Wisconsin— and 
e:i,ht  grandchildren. 

Question.  Does  he  occupy  an  Important 
pofrUitn  in  foreign  policy? 

Anowcr  You  can  answer  that  one  yourself 
by  looking  at  these  f^cU.  Three  times  Sen- 
ator WiiXT  ha«  represented  the  Unfed  States 
Government  In  foreign  conferences.  M  re- 
over,  in  Washington.  D,  C  althouc;h  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  tried  to  purge  him.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  President  has  called  him  to  the 
While  House  to  confer  with  hlra  on  many 
critical  occasions.  In  other  words,  we  see  the 
complete  contradiction  in  the  Democrats" 
position.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  trying 
to  purge  the  Senator,  and  on  the  ether  hand 
they  have  consulted  with  him  In  Wrshlngton 
in  the  \Vh:te  Huuse  Itjself  on  crucial  foreign 
policy  mailers. 

Question.  Speaking  »galn  of  foreign  pol- 
Icv.  what  Is  the  Senator's  stand? 

Ans-A-er.  The  Senator  has  supported  every 
last  bipartisan  foreign  policy  move  to  curb 
the  tlt-e  of  communism.  In  other  words,  he 
has  voted  for  all  measures  designed  tJ 
strengthen  llbcrty-lovlns  foreign  nations  In 
their  opposition  to  the  Red  tide. 

The  Seaator  has.  however,  opposed  the 
bluaderir.R,  bungling  policy  In  the  Far  Erst, 
the  policy  which  loet  us  China,  the  policy 
which  brought  on  tlie  Korean  war.  with  over 
ao.000  American  casualties  aireadv.  Ke 
ixrgMl  ffcni  t^«  ^«7  ^"^  <^*y  °^  ^^*  fighting 
that  the  United  Nations  supply  more  troops 
,and  arms  rather  than  rely  on  Uncle  Sam  to 
do  everything  and  to  bear  all  the  sacrlOces. 
The  sienator  opposed  ■■  ared- 

BMs.    Ke  baa  fought  f  ^^  ui^d 

e.«uipment  for  American  boys. 

Ke  has  pointed  out  that  Congress  voted 
•very  last  cent  which  the  President  request- 
ed—over  MO.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  4  years— and  yet 
the  Democrau  still  left  us  unprepared. 

The  Senator's  primary  aim  has  been  to 
prevent  another  disastrous  world  war.  He 
has  voiced  the  prayers  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Wiscotuln  people  fur  peace.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  haa  Introduced  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet  Department  of 
VMkce  in  the  United  States  Government. 

■fXATOa  wocT's  Movic  avAiLASLi  rot  TOUS 

cxw 
Question.  Does  Senator  Wilst  have  close 
•ootact  with  the  people  at  Wisconsin? 

Answer  AbsoluMly.  Look,  folks,  at  th« 
VMord.  The  Stnator  baa  vlsttMl  WtMOMltt  M 
r>ft«n  as  h«  could.  Often  he  has  flown  back 
to  Wacblotftoo  staying  up  ail  uight — going 


without  sleep  for  30  hours — In  order  to  both 
fulQll   hU  obligations  In  Wisconsin  and   ln>> 
our   Nations   Capitol.     He    prepares   weekly 
nc*-8  letters,  articles,  special  bulletins. 

He  produced  a  precedent-making  motion- 
picture  film  with  sound  entitled  "America  In 
CrlsU."  It  Is  a  16-mllllmetcr.  22-mlnute  edu- 
cational movie  which  Is  now  being  shown 
t.*irouk:hout  Wisconsin.  You  can  borrow  a 
print  of  that  movie  by  writing  Jo  his  Wash- 
ington office.  A  reel  will  be  sent  out  to  your 
organization  at  any  date  you  specify  if  U  Is 
av,ii;.'\b!e. 

This  film  Is  der.icned  to  present  some  of 
the  basic  problems  In  current  American  U'e. 

HOW   aaOOSB   VOTFJLS   have   SUPPOSTED   SiN.\TOBS 

Q  Does  the  Republican  Party  £Up- 

pvr  <r  WiiJT  as  their  candidate? 

A::.».-T.  .■  y      The  SenAtor  was  en- 

d.'isod  una  y  at  the  Republican  con- 

vention In  Milwaukee  In  Ju.ie.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 19  primary.  Senator  Wilet  com- 
pletely swair.pcd  his  opponent.  As  a  m-itter 
of  fact,  the  Seuaior  received  more  votes  than 
were  received  by  his  combln?d  oppos.lllon — 
by  all  four  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
United  Statci  Senate. 

TTPS    or    I.NDIVIDDAL    OPFOSED    TO    THE    SFNATOB 

Question.  Who  are  the  groups  opposed  to 
Senator  Wiley? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  Is 
very  Import.^ nt  to  Wisconsin  because  It  Is  a 
fact,  as  newspapers  have  pointed  out,  that 
the  very  groups  which  oppo.-c?  the  Senator 
show  how  Important  It  Is  that  he  be  re- 
elected. 

1.  h.Q  Is  opr;oscd  by  a  few  big  city  labor 
br.sscs  (not  by  the  rank  ai'.d  file  worker). 
These  b.sscs  oppose  him  because  he  h^is 
steadily  supported  sound  labor  laws.  They 
have  opposed  him  because  he  refused  to  t.^lce 
their  orders  aud  rc'used  to  r^^^eal  fair  Ubor 
le;jL-.lation.  As  a  matter  of  Uct.  Ihcy  tried 
so  hard  to  defeat  him  that  they  ptimpcd 
thousands  upon  thQu.'ands  ct  d.  ll;".rs  into 
an  oppcsillon  candidate  In  the  Dcirccritlc 
primary— a  cantlliiate  who  was  ccirp'etely 
defeated  by  th»lr  own  party.  In  other  words, 
the  rank  and  £le  of  hinest  workers  did  not 
swallow  the  line  of  their  dictatorial  labor 
bo&ses. 

2.  Another  group  which  does  not  like 
Senator  Wu-rr,  Is  the  Nc*,-  De:.l  socialistic 
group.  They  want  to  comp'.?.?".y  sccla'.lza 
oiy  ccuntr)'  whsrcas  Senator  Wtl'tt  Is  ICO- 
perecni  op.'xjsed  to  sociallsin.  That  Is  why 
they  support  tl.a  Democratic  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  a  candidate  who 
wants  socialized  ra..ming  and  socialized  med- 
icine, a  caiididatw'  as  radlc.;l  as  is  running 
anywhere  In  our  country. 

3.  Various  underworld  Influences  are  also 
at  work  ai;alrist  the  Senator.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  know  he  la  lighting  for  clean  gov- 
ernment. He  1"!  a  m*-mber-of  the  Eeiiate 
Crime  l!i'-  He  has 
battled  a^  ^  crook- d 
politics,  against  the  combined  Influence  of 
dope  peddlers,  white  slavers,  gunmen,  cut- 
throats. Wisconsin  Is  a  clean  State,  and 
Senator  Wilet  Intends  to  keep  It  clean,  to 
keep  out  the  Influence  of  the  Chicago  mob 
which  years  ago  Infested  Wisconsin. 

SEWATOa'S    PK0-MA0I8OM     BILLS 

Question,  What  particular  bills  has  Sena- 
tor WiLET  introduced  that  are  of  st^eclal  In- 
terest to  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin? 

Answer.  The  beat  answer  to  that  Is  shown 
)n  the  Senator's  continuous  amendments — 
practically  every  year — for  the  great  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  lladlson.  Look  In  the 
CoNcassaioNAL  Raoow  and  yuu  will  find  that 
year  after  year.  It  has  been  Senator  Wn.rr's 
amendments  whlcti  have  saved  thU  great  re- 
search .nstitutlon. 

Senator  Wilbt  has  also  helped  KUdlson  by 

seeklnir  to  get    the   Quartet  niaster   Rr««irch 
Laboratory  sot  up  there  aUo.     The  beiiator 


has.  In  addition,  fought  for  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Airlines  whose  headquarters  Is  at  Madi- 
son. 

If  you  look  again  at  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  you  will  note  that  time  after  time, 
the  Senator  has  spotlighted  the  great  role 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  this  famed  university  of 
which  every  Wisconslnlte  Is  proud,  haa  been 
In  the  forefront  of  social  and  scientific  prog- 
ress. Time  and  again.  Senator  Wiley  has 
publicly  praised  In  the  Senate  the  great 
faculty  and  student  body  of  the  university 
as  well  as  the  beautL'ul  city  In  which  It  U 
locatad. 

Question.  Can  vou  cite  any  Instances 
wherein  Senator  Wilet  has  teen  of  particu- 
lar help  to  the  ci'  ? 

Answer.  The  b^  .ation  of  this  point 

came  up  when  the  notorious  natural-gas- 
rate-lncrease  bill  was  being  debated  In  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  unsound  bill  which  was 
sponsored  by  leading  Democrats.  But  Its 
aim  was  to  cause  an  increase  In  the  rates 
paid  by  l,5c:0.000  Wisconsin  Uocrs  of  natural 
gas. 

Senator  V/njCT  denounced  the  bill  as  in- 
flationary and  as  a  terrible  blow  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  State.  He  voted  against  It  and 
moreover  ur;ed  the  President  to  veto  the 
bill  when  the  Democratic  Congress  unfor- 
tunately pR.^sed  It.  Finally,  after  a  long 
fight,  the  President  gave  Into  Republican 
prcf.sure  and  vetoed  the  d^neerous  bill.  Th.it 
shows  how  Senator  Wiiley  has  f  cught  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Innumera^jle  Wisconsin 
newspapers  applauded  the  Senators  efforts 
on  this  pariicular  Issue. 

atW.^TOt     W^ILET     RrCEIVED    TWO    VETERANS' 
AWARDS 

Question,  What  haa  the  Senator  done  for 
Wisconsin  veieraus? 

Answtr.  Here  Is  the  easy  answer  to  that 
one: 

1.  The  Senator  was  one  of  the  cr'.glnal  co- 
sponrors  or  the  famous  GI  bill  of  rights. 

2.  Through  the  years,  he  has  introduced 
legislation  endorsed  by  tjie  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dls3t:led 
Amerlcnn  Veterans,  and  Amerlc.m  Veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

3.  The  Senator  was  given  special  awards  by 
b-Ah  the  AMVETS  and  DUablcd  Ametlcaa 
Veterans  Foundation. 

4.  He  has  Introduced  a  long  series  of  bills 
for  other  veteran  groups  including  the  Mili- 
tary Order  cf  the  Purple  Heart  and  Reserve 
OJr.cers"  Association  of  the  United  States 

Que5tlon.  What  sort  of  work  record  has 
Senator  Wilet  compiled? 

Answer.  The  best  answer  to  that  Is  shown 
by  an  editorial  carried  In  the  Washington 
(DC.)  Times-Herald.    This  editorial  stated: 

•Sen.'itor  Wilet  works  hard.  He  personally 
reported  out  205  bills  last  season,  more  than 
any  other  man  In  the  House  or  Senate." 

Question.  What  U  the  basic  question  that 
the  average  voter  should  ask  himself  In  going 
to  the  polls? 

An.'^wer.  The  only  real  qtlestlon  that  counts 
Is  tills:  "Do  I  want  a  man  of  exjjerlence  like 
Senator  Wilet.  who  Is  dedicated  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  or  do  I  want  a  mi^n  of 
complete  IneEperlence  who  Is  opposed  to  that 
free-enterprise  system?" 

Q  je'llon.  Has  Senator  Wilet  been  a  friend 
of  the  Wisconsin  fiu-m  Industry  which  Is  the 
backbone  of  Wisconsin's  economy? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  His  efforts  for  farm- 
ers have  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Orange,  by  famous  magazines  like  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  by  Innumerable  Wisconsin  co- 
operatives. RCA's.  and  other  groupe.  In  fact 
the  Senator  Is  known  as  a  sp>okr.iiman  for  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  Industry  in  the  Halls  ot 
Congress. 

■IU4  W  TNI  UilgMil   or  WOMOf 

Question.  Hiis  Senator  Wtlet  introduced 
IcgUUtUin  of  particular  Interest  to  women? 
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Answer  Absolutely  yes.  He  Is  one  cJ  the 
leading  coeponsors  of  the  women  s  equal 
rights  amer.dment.  MCT'eover,  be  ham  t>een 
one  of  the  leading  fighters  for  legislation  to 
wipe  out  nuisance  excise  taxes  on  cosmetics, 
baby  powders,  and  essential  drugs  that  every 
fannitly  uaes  In  its  medicine  chest. 

Qurstlon.  Whet  hrs  Senator  Wiltt  done 
for  the  great  conservation  movement  cf 
Wisconsin? 

Answer.  He  has  introduced  Innumerable 
pieces  of  legislation  endorsed  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  Leairae  and  by  countless  rod  and 
gun  clubs  He  has  been  a  vigorcus  sun- 
porter  of  legislation  for  Federal  aid  to  fish 
hatcheries  and  for  Federal  aid  fcr  forest 
preservation  and  conservation  cf  our  na- 
tional parks. 

HZLP    CiVCN    TO    SADCEM    TOTTKIST    IKDVbTPT 

Question.  What  has  Senator  Warr  dene 
for  the  great  Wisconsin  tourist  Industry 
which  is  the  second  most  Important  industry 
In  the  State  In  furnishing  Income? 

Answer.  The  Senator  has  been  termed  In 
the  press  one  of  Wlsconsms  best  salesmen 
in  the  Nation.  Time  after  lime  he  has 
focused  the  attention  of  our  country  on 
Wisconsin  as  a  tourist  paradise  The  favora- 
ble piiblicity  which  he  has  secured  for  Wis- 
consin has  helped  contribute  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  great  tourist  Industry  cf  the 
State.  This  means  many  more  dollars  and 
cents  to  managers  and  workers  in  restau- 
rants, hotels,  tourist  cabins,  gasoline  sta- 
tions, and  other  service  industries. 

Question.  What  does  my  vote  for  Senator 
WiLTT  mean? 

Answer.  Your  favorable  vote  means  that 
you  believe  in : 

1.  Keeping  a  man  of  experience  In  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  Retaining  a  leader  who  believes  In  hon- 
est, clep.n  government,  who  is  a  sworn  enemy 
of  crime  and  corruption. 

3.  Supporting  a  man  who  wants  to  con- 
serve your  tax  fimds  rather  than  to  spend 
them  irresponsibly. 

4.  Supporting  a  man  whose  Integrity  has 
never  been  questioned  even  by  his  oppo- 
nents. 

6.  Supporting  a  man  who  believes  In  the 
people  aud  has  faith  in  the  people,  who  tries 
to  serve  the  people  rather  than  to  tike  the 
dictates  of  any  special-interest  group. 

COKCLVSIOW 

Well,  folks,  that  ccncludes  this  "Informa- 
tion, please"  qulr.  Ive  tried  to  present  these 
answers  candidly  and  fairly.  Fm  not  asking 
for  any  special  credit  or  pats  on  the  back. 
All  I've  sought  to  do  Is  to  report  to  you  hon- 
estly and  objectively  on  the  facts.  I've  al- 
ways sought  to  do  the  best  1  know  how.  ad- 
mitting errors  when  they  occur  and  trying 
constantly  to  do  a  better  Job  for  you. 

You.  the  voter,  can  exercise  your  own  fine 
Judgment  and  wisdom  In  makmg  trp  your 
mind. 

I  have  faith  In  yotu-  rupport. 

Don't  forget,  friends.  Tuesday,  November 
7,  is  a  crucial  day  for  Wisconsin. 

Not  only  Is  the  senatorshlp  at  stake  but 
the  governoreblp.  county,  and  local  cfBcers. 
I  feel  that  the  Republican  ticket  merits  your 
kind  support  right  do^^-n  the  line — Alzx 
WxtiT,  Walter  Kohler.  Jr.,  and  all  our  other 
lllcan  candidates. 

want  to  keep  Wisconsin  free,  srund. 
prosperous— with  good  go\-ernment  at  liadi- 
son  and  strong  Republican  leadership  In 
Washington. 

8o.  folks.  Ill  be  seeing  you  at  the  polls 
•nwday.  November  7. 

Pleaee  vote  for  good  government,  for  pesce 
(fftttoer  tbsn  S  Deaiocratlc  wars  m  33  years), 
for  economical,  responsible  government 
(rsthtr  than  Drtnocratlc  WMte  and  extrava- 
gance ) . 

Thanks  very  much.  Indeed,  folks. 
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HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  CF  Til£  UNITTD  STATES 

Saturday.  Septrmbrr  23  ac:!.slat:ve  day 

of  Friday,  Sevtember  22\  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  su'ojcci  Unfinished  Tax  Prcbiems 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  prcgram 
entitled  ■'Pro  and  Con"  over  facilities  of 
the  NationHl  BroadcastiDg  Co.,  Friday. 
October  6,  1?:0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  te  printed  in  the  Rec- 
orn,  as  follows: 

Ordinarily  higher  taxes  are  not  a  very 
pleasant  subject  to  talk  about  l)ecause  most 
people  don't  want  to  pr.y  more  t£X3s.  That 
Is  natural,  and  I  dont  blame  them 

However,  today  I  am  panlcularly  gl?d  of 
the  chance  to  talk  about  taxes  because  It  Is 
through  cur  tzzes  that  we  all  must  make  a 
concrete  contribution  toward  winning  a  vic- 
tory In  the  Korean  fighting  and  toward 
strengthening  our  country. 

The  brunt  cl  the  sacrihce  in  all  wars  has 
always  been  carried  by  a  comparatively  snasill 
group — those  actually  under  fire  or  thoee  at 
the  comljat  front  primarily.  That  is  Just  as 
true  of  the  fighung  in  Korea  as  of  any  other 
wax.  According  to  the  last  tabulation  2.441 
young  men  have  been  killed  in  action  oc  died 
of  wojnds  and  about  IS.COO  others  are 
wounded  or  missing — perhaps  captured — 
perhaps   dead. 

Tao^e  men  have  alreay  paid  a  great  deal 
more  toan  taxes.  So  have  the  others  who 
have  been  In  the  front  lines.  Even  thoee 
who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  injury 
so  far. 

Our  Job  at  home  Is  to  supply  the  money 
and  the  Implements  of  war  lor  these  men  to 
fight  with  and  tor  our  Armed  Forces  to  guArd 
us  w.th  after  the  fighting  in  Korea  comes  to 
an  end.  That  means  as  a  starter  higher 
taxes — perhaps  sharply  higher  taxes. 

Many  of  you  know  that  Congress  just 
passed  a  tax  bill  a  few  days  af  o.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  interested  in  some  of  the  provisions. 
The  pruiupai  provisions  are  mcreajies  in  the 
rates  of  taxes  on  the  iiicon^s  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  corporations. 

For  example,  for  most  people  the  rate  will 
go  up  from  about  17  percent  to  20  percent  ol 
your  income  above  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions. That  is  on  the  first  bracket.  On  the 
highest  bracket — those  with  very  large  in- 
comes— the  rate  will  go  up  to  over  90  per- 
cent— more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  mcome 
of  those  drawing  very  big  salaries. 

The  tjkX  rate  on  corporation  incomes  goes 
up  from  38  percent  to  45  percent.  In  other 
words  all  corporations  except  the  very  small 
ones  will  have  to  turn  over  almost  half  their 
i.ncome  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  r«aixe  that  these  tax  Increases,  partlcu- 
Utrly  those  on  the  average  man  with  a  fam- 
ily to  support,  may  not  be  easy  to  pay  In  some 
cases.  Congress  decided  to  put  them  on 
with  real  reluctance,  I  can  tell  you.  Tlxere 
was  Just  no  other  way  to  begin  to  raise 
enough  revenue  to  meet  this  situation. 

Furttiermore.  2  must  tell  you  that  these 
taxes  are  possibly  only  the  beginning.  X 
wish  Z  could  Mil  you  that  further  tax  In- 
nreaiSi  wUl  not  ht  necessary  but  that  Is  not 
the  caM.  Wfl  want  to  pay  a«  wr  go  on  this 
rearmament  program  If  we  possibly  can. 
World  War  II  wa»  psild  for  largely  by  borrow- 


Ir.ir  tut  tli>t  created  ItiSation  ar.d  a  Mcher 
c:>jt  of  liv-.n?  ard  a  v^-y  treat  hardship  fsM" 
millions  of  jyeoTr'e  1'  the  C  verr.nic:.:  can 
raise  enough  re.enue  thrcuili  laies  \^  meet 
its  exosnses  w.ihcut  bcrrowing.  it  wi  1  be 
poeEible  to  keep  prices  from  going  up  any 
furtber.  That  is  one  ot  the  most  important 
reasons  for  rai-.ing  taxes. 

In  practice  tcxes  heavy  enough  to  pay  the 
full  ccct  of  rearming  curselves  and  mailing 
our  country  secure  would  be  extrecaely  bur- 
densome. They  would  t*^  ^  'ry  a  it  :1:  to 
pay.  It  will  tc  a  really  ^..:  ;  -  &  tm  ;  and 
ways  and  means  of  raising  en  uc  .  tr.oaey  lor 
the  Government  to  meet  this  s.ivi.iiun  with- 
out l.-tving  an  atscluiely  intolerable  burden 
on  i.axpaye.-s  which  mervns  everybody — wage 
ecrners.  farmers,  salaried  people,  tusincss- 
men.  everybody.  Tbat  Is  a  problem  tliat 
Oon^was  Is  gouig  to  have  to  tackle  as  soon 
as  it  goes  back  Into  session  again. 

Is  there  any  way  by  which  these  cxtressely 
heavy  taxes  can  t>e  avoided?  I  don't  knew 
but  I  can  suggest  some  ideas  we  might  try. 
Per  example,  we  ought  to  start  In  Immedi- 
ately in  cutung  out  or  slasiiing  to  the  tone 
some  of  the  less  essential  activities  ot  cur 
Cavernment.  Taxpayers  a  e  going  to  be 
forced  to  cut  down  their  own  expenses  when 
more  taxss  are  withheld  ::  ;;  tiieir  wages 
and  salaries.  Many  tax  .tyvr^  are  going  to 
have  to  do  without  things  t^.ey  really  need 
or  postpone  plans  they  have  made. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  Fed- 
err,  l  Government  should  not  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  with  some  of  its  functions  th^^.t 
are  not  reelly  essential.  Everyone  rn  ws 
that  Federal  spending  lor  ncnetsent.-ii  pur- 
poses could  be  cut  d^wn  sharply  Z'^l.  be- 
fore the  fighting  in  Korea  started,  t;.e  F  cd- 
eral  Government  was  spending  five  tun?*  as 
much  as  it  did  bacd  in  1940  and  ld41.  Tliere 
is  no  possible  reafon  why  the  Federal  Cov- 
ernment  should  eip>ect  to  continue  6pe.id:ng 
as  usual  while  each  individual  taxpayer  is 
foi-ced  to  give  up  his  own  plan  so  that  he  can 
g:ve  more  of  his  Income  to  the  Government. 

In  mv  judgment  It  should  be  equally  pos- 
sible to  cut  out  four  or  five  billicr  d^iisr?  ct 
Federal  specdmg  per  year.  Sen.  •,.  .-  K  .ret 
Byeo.  ol  Virginia,  has  proposed  bi^c^e '•  re- 
daction of  about  that  amount.  He  is  ,t  D.ni^- 
crat  end  I  am  a  Republican  but  ih..s  m.;ter 
IS  far  too  serious  lor  partisanship.  I  go 
along  with  hin>  ICO  percent  in  his  prcposal 
for  budget  reduction.  He  and  I  teamed  up 
to  put  through  the  single- package  Federal 
appropriation  bill  which  helped  us  save  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  this  year's  liuilget. 
and  I  believe  that  if  economy -minded  Ee- 
publicans  and  Democrati  alike  will  work  to- 
gether, we  can  make  really  big  se.vings  in 
Federal  spending. 

If  w  eould  siive  $5,000,000,000  in  nondle- 
fense  q>endlng.  that  g5,0OO,tX)0.00O  wculii  be 
available  fcr  building  up  our  military 
strength.    We  will  need  ever  cent  we  can  gst. 

If  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  this  prc'>- 
lem  souarely.  It  should  not  be  too  hard  to 
find  places  ahere  real  savings  can  be  made. 
Wc  may  have  to  do  without  new  post  cfBres 
and  the  like  for  a  while — perhaps  fcr  some 
years.  We  ought  to  examine  Into  some  cf  the 
subsidies  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Grvern- 
ment — particularly  the  hidden  subsidies 
which  seem  to  leek  cut  of  every  bureau  and 
agency  In  the  Government.  Some  of  thjse 
subsidies  have  been  going  on  far  too  Icsg 
a^  It  Is,  and  It  Is  time  they  ;mt  a  stop  to 
them.  We  simply  cannot  afford  such  Iturorlaa" 
any  longer. 

No  matter  hew  much  we  save  on  these 
nonessential  functions  the  cost  of  rearming 
ourselves  U  sure  to  take  beavler  taxes  t.^an 
we  bave  bad  in  the  past.  Wars  and  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  are  terribly  expensive.  Tbat 
Is  why  It  U  all  the  more  imponafit  40 
every  dollar  count. 

Bu*  to  return  to  tbf  Mibjaet  Of  tMH 
a  nuii.bcr  of  pc'^l*  bave  asked  ma  wbM 
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did 


•boot    an    excrss-proQu    t^x. 
I  to  be  under  Uxt  impreaslon 
dtetdMl  net  to  itrj  »  t«x  on 
tir— ■  proAta  dtBtaf  the  Ut«  MMton.   Tbat  U 
not  qult«  correct. 

During  conaUleration  of  the  tax  bill  that 
VM  Just  enaci4<i  Confrcss  decided  fairly 
d»flnltel7  that  there  would  be  an  exceaa- 
fgotix*  *VK  and  that  it  vould  become  effectlre 
on  the  saoM  date  as  tlie  talgber  tndiridual 
Income  taxe*  or  perbapa  on  an  earlier  dat* 
That  dccisloa  In  general  ternu  was  written 
Into  the  law. 

However,  we  ran  Into  aome  ditBculty  In  de- 
termining exactly  how  the  tax  should  be 
IcTled.  Ttw  Treasury  Dep.\rtment  which 
normally  pcTfonna  the  detailed  studies  as 
a  basts  for  racoounendations  on  bow  the 
tax  should  be  levied  Infcwmed  Congreas  that 
It  was  not  m  poaltlon  to  recommend  the 
exact  form  that  the  excess- profits  tax  should 
take.  Appar«ntly  the  Treasury  tax  experts 
were  caught  off  balance  by  this  emergency. 
They  had  not  tried  to  work  out  the  details 
or  to  draft  the  precise  leyal  language  for  an 
aimsai  iwii^f  tax.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tisaaiiry.  Ifr.  Snyder,  and  President  Truman 
<leflnltely  recommended  to  Congress  that 
we  wait  until  the  problem  had  been  studied 
very  carefully  before  deciding  exactly  what 
form  an  evceas-proflu  tax  should  take. 

When  these  detrils  have  been  worked  out. 
tb*  axcsaa-proflts  tax  Ls  supposed  to  be  dated 
back  at  least  to  tbc  date  on  which  the  indi- 
vidual tax  Increase*  go  Into  effect. 

An  excess- proflta  tax  or  war -profits  tax 
la  a  very  complicated  type  of  tax  for  the 
Traastiry  to  admlnUter  There  are  stUl 
thousands  of  cases  left  over  from  the  excess- 
proflu  tax  of  World  War  II  which  have  not 
been  settled  yet.  The  reason  it  is  so  difficult 
to  apply  Is  that  it  Is  not  so  much  a  tax  as  a 
method  of  confiscation.  The  general  Idea 
of  a  war-profits  tax  U.  practically  speaking, 
to  confiscate  the  proflu  that  arise  out  of 
war.  In  other  words.  It  is  supposed  to  take 
the  profits  out  of  war  by  taxing  them  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

That  Ls  easier  said  than  done.  Although 
the  r»t«a  of  the  World  War  n  excess-profiu 
tax  approached  100  percent,  there  were  still 
somehow  aon>e  persons  who  managed  to  And 
loopholes  In  the  law  or  by  seme  other  means 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the 
war.  We  all  know  that.  Furthermore,  when 
you  talk  about  confiscating  war  profits 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  Just  what  you 
are  coaflacatlng.  Generally  you  dcn't  want 
to  confiscate  normal  regular  profins.  They 
are  taxable  nt  the  regular  rate  of  4b  percent 
as  I  said  before,  but  they  should  not  be  con- 
fiscated If  they  are  not  war  proflu.  Unless 
the  tax  laws  are  very  carefully  written  we 
may  find  that  It  has  been  written  so  as  to 
apply  excess-profit  rates  against  companies 
which  arc  really  making  only  normal  average 
Inconws. 

That  Is  why  both  the  Treasury  and  the 
President  urged  Congress  to  wait  awhile 
before  working  out  the  exact  details  of  an 
excess-profiu  tax  law.  That  Is  what  was 
done. 

Even  when  an  excess-profiu  tax  Is  put 
Into  effect,  however.  I  should  warn  yuu  that 
It  will  not  solve  all  of  cur  tax  problems.  I 
am  afraid  many  pcopie  have  an  exaggerated 
i1l<n  of  the  amount  of  money  that  can  b« 
brought  to  the  Treasury  through  an  excess- 
proAts  tax.  An  exceaa-proflu  tax  might  poa* 
slbly  raise  three  or  four  or  five  billion  doUara 
a  year.  It  Is  hard  to  tell  Even  If  It  does  so, 
however,  that  wUl  protiably  not  be  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  tjs  with  the 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns,  and  other  equip- 
ment that  we  must  have  In  order  to  be  really 
secure.  Even  if  every  dollar  of  war  profits 
can  be  taken  Into  the  Treasury  It  Is  not 
likely  to  be  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
armament. 

That  U  why  It  is  so  stMotutely  essential  to 
cut  back  on  every  uanecesaaxy  item  of  c  st 


In  the  Federal  Government.  That  la  why  It 
may  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  search  for 
additional  ways  of  raising  revenue.  In  levy- 
ing any  such  additional  taxes  I  Intend  to  do 
my  beet  to  see  that  they  are  levied  as  fairly 
as  poaalble  so  that  no  one  is  required  to  pay 
more  than  his  share.  But  I  do  believe  every- 
one should  be  willing  to  pay  this  share.  I 
believe  that  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  back 
up  the  men  and  boys  who  are  fighting  for 
tis  in  Korea.  If  all  of  us  understand  that 
I  believe  we  will  all  be  willing  to  do  our  part. 


A  Letter  Describing  Early-Day  CoDditioos 
in  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIITIS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
there  is  inserted  herewith  a  letter  de- 
scribing early-day  conditions  in  north- 
ern Idaho: 

Ocrosxit  9,  1950. 

DxAX  Feiend  Est  :  Your  letter  of  September 
23  making  an  analysis  nf  the  plans  of  storing 
water  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille  and  generating 
power  through  the  construction  of  the  Al- 
beni  Falls  Dam  brings  to  my  mind  my  ex- 
periences and  observations  concernlnj;  the 
Clark  Fork  River  and  Lake  Pend  Oreille 
since  we.  the  White  family,  the  mother  and 
five  children,  got  off  the  Northern  Pacific 
train  at  the  new  depot  built  in  the  lane  cut 
through  the  tall  timber  for  the  railroad's 
right-of-way  July  30.  1890. 

There  weren't  too  many  people  for  the 
White  family  to  see  in  Clark  Fork  in  those 
dayi.  nothing  much  but  Chinese  coolies  wear- 
ing a  queue  under  a  big  umbrella  hat.  living 
in  little  huts  in  the  yoods  along  the  railroad, 
cutting  wood  to  fire  the  locomotives  before 
coal  was  discovered  at  Roslyn  In  the  Cas- 
cades. These  Chinese,  and  I  think  there 
were  over  a  hundred  of  them,  were  cutting 
wood  and  shingle  bolts  for  the  water-p>ower 
shingle  mills.  We  found  them  queer  people 
that  couldn't  understand  or  speak  English. 

X  have  learned  a  lot  about  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  and  the  Clark  Fork  River  since  •hose 
eventful  davs  when  I  was  a  13-year-old  boy. 
We  were  living  in  tne  railway  depot  then  the 
very  next  day  after  our  arrival,  the  other  two 
kids  In  town  insisted  that  I  go  way  back  in 
the  woods  to  the  foot  of  Antelope  Mountain 
to  see  the  mine — where  there  were  some  log 
cabins,  a  lunnel  on  the  hillside,  a  boxed-lu 
ore  chute  from  the  dump  down  to  a  log 
ore  bin  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — all  idle  and 
vacant.  The  story  was  that  the  foreman 
gc:  the  check  for  the  returns  from  the  first 
ore  shipment  that  was  made  that  spring 
(1890)  and  skipped,  leaving  the  men  with- 
out any  pay.  This  Is  now  the  Lawrence  mine 
on  Antelope  Mountain. 

There  were  a  good  many  prospectors  In 
Clark  Fork  In  those  days,  baching  in  thetr 
miners'  cabins  scattered  over  the  hills  and 
around  the  valleys  working  their  claims,  be- 
fore Drover  Cleveland  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Silver  Fur- 
chase  Act,  and  struck  American  mining  a 
blow  from  which  it  hasn't  recovered  to  this 
very  g'xxl  day. 

Pr'jepectors,  sometimes  called  sourdoughs 
of  that  day.  were  really  honest- to-dxl  men; 
well  read,  well  informed,  and  bearded,  hu5ky 
Indlvldtials. 

My  father,  being  a  telegraph  operator  and 
railway  agent  ia  those  days  t>e(ore  mining 


consolidations  and  big  properties  were  the 
rule,  quite  often  received  messages  over  the 
wire  which  some  little  broker  In  Spokane 
would  send  out  to  the  fellows  working  claims 
in  the  hlUs.  and  when  the  operators  would  be 
authorized  to  find  a  messenger  to  take  the 
telegrams  up  to  the  claims,  in  most  cases  I 
was  the  messenger. 

I  didn't  think  much  of  skipping  up  a  steep 
trail  almost  to  the  top  of  the  main  range, 
or  climbing  the  foothills  around  Clark  Pork 
in  those  days;  and  I  was  very  much  intr>Kued 
by  the  pluck  and  determination  of  those 
real  Americana  that  hammered  away  with 
their  single  Jacks  at  the  steel-defying  rock, 
with  drills  sharpened  with  charcoal  burned 
from  the  neighboring  timber.  The  muck 
from  the  headings  of  their  tunnel  was 
trammed  out  in  home-made  cars  made  of 
boards  and  wooden  wheels  with  treads 
covered  with  rawhide,  on  tracks  made  of 
square  poles  covered  with  strap  iron. 

I  watched  these  sturdy  prospectors  sinking 
their  shafts  by  hand  to  reach  the  ore  and  the 
fortunes  they  were  sure  was  waiting  to  l>e 
opened  in  the  deeper  levels  of  these  veins. 
hoisting  their  muck  In  Iron-bound  bucketa 
with  home-made  windlass  which  they  wound 
up  by  hand  with  muscle  and  brawn  in  10- 
hour  shifts. 

Then  came  Grover  Cleveland  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  and  a  finan- 
cial depression  that  did  its  work.  The  big 
mines  shut  down  all  over  the  country  and 
our  prospectors  scattered  to  other  camps  and 
other  occupations.  Their  tunnels  and  shafts 
stand  today  as  a  monument  to  perseverance 
and  hard  labor  and  American  ideals  that  our 
bureaus  here  in  Washington  are  endeavoring 
to  extinguish. 

But  now  coming  back  V)  the  Clark  Fork 
River  and  Lake  Pend  Or*  lUe.  My  father, 
being  a  southerner  with  an  appreciation  for 
land  values  and  needing  a  home,  took  up 
a  homestead  In  the  woods  Just  off  the  rail- 
road's right-of-way  and  in  a  southern  fashion 
built  our  house  on  blocks  3  feet  off  the 
ground. 

In  the  year  1894  came  the  flood,  covering 
our  yard  and  gradually  rising  until  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  take  our  bedding  and 
cooking  utensils  and  ferry  to  the  higher 
ground  to  escape  the  flood  that  raised  to  18 
Inches  above  the  floor  of  our  house  setting 
on  lu  a-foot  blocks.  Boxcars  that  came 
throuj?h  on  trains  from  Portland  showed 
the  high  water  marks  up  to  the  eaves. 

Those  were  stirring  and  Interesting  days 
for  the  White  family  at  Clark  Pork. 

The  things  being  said  at  this  late  date 
by  the  Army  engineers  and  yourself  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  nature  of  the  land 
In  the  Clark  Fork  Valley  could  have  been 
said  of  either  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Grande  or 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River  which  have 
been  cleared  up  and  put  into  production 
and  have  proved  to  lie  aome  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  productive,  land  on  earth.  Some 
of  the  most  fertile  land  In  Idaho  lies  in  the 
delta  of  the  Clark  Pork  River  above  Lake 
Pend  Oreille.  My  60  years  of  observation 
and  experience  convinces  me  of  this  fact. 

This  land  in  the  Clark  Ftrk  Delta  has  not 
been  flooded  for  30  years  until  the  high 
waters  of  3  years  ago. 

Canary  graaa  grows  a  forage  higher  than 
your  bead  on  the  land  in  the  Clark  Fork 
Delta,  and  besides  clover,  timothy,  and  red- 
top  graaa  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  meadowi 
in  the  Clark  Fork  Valley  and  Delta. 

Beef  cattle  come  off  these  meadows  In 
the  fall  rolling  fat.  Now  what  more  do  you 
want  and  where  can  you  find  land  that  Is 
more  profitable  to  own  and  utilize? 

Ther*  is  another  feattire  of  this  hind  that 
probably  you.  with  your  keen  observation, 
may  have  overlooked.  In  the  autumn  when 
the  frost  strikes  or  kills  off  the  crops  and 
graaa  on  the  higher  farm  lands.  In  the  Clark 
Fork  Valley  there  Is  a  mist  or  fog  which  rices 
from   the   warm  waters  of   the  Clark   Fork 
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River  and  spreads  over  these  lowlands  and 
kecpa  off  the  frost  for  a  period  of  siijrr.etlmes 
from  e  weeks  to  2  months  later  than  the 
Croat  period  In  the  upper  el'jvatlons;  and  the 
cattle  get  fat  on  the  late  pasttnre. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Influence  of  the 
local  utility  that  Is  Iruytng  Bonneville  power 
for  24  mlUs  per  kllowatt-hour  and  selling  it 
to  the  mlnee  at  1>4  eenU  per  kilowatt -hour. 
It  is  proposed  to  ruin  the  Clark  Pork  Valley 
and  tlie  lew-lying  lands  around  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  and  the  Pend  Oreille  River  by  the 
atcrage  of  water  and  the  power  to  be  gener- 
over  a  dam  at  Aibeni  Falls  that  will 
be  ail  bought  by  the  local  water 
power  company  and  turned  into  its  distrib- 
uting system  through  the  tranaformer  sta- 
tion and  transmission  lines  built  at  Newport 
overlooking  the  site  of  the  proposed  new 
plant,  which  at  the  present  prices  should 
earn  the  Spokane  company  the  difference  be- 
tween purchase  and  selling  price  of  92,000,000 
a  year. 

Show  me  a  mine  in  the  State  of  Idaho  or 
anywhere  else  that  wotild  produce  $2,000,0rA, 
a  year  income. 

Talk  about  a  gold  mine.  If  the  power  com- 
panies can  Ir.duce  the  Government  to  come 
In  and  shoulder  the  expense  of  paying  for  the 
damage  to  the  land  and  paying  lor  the  con- 
etruction  of  a  plant  and  deliver  the  power  to 
It  at  2 '2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  what  more 
could  our  Government  do  for  any  business 
organization  an> where? 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  let- 
ters and  pithy  comments,  and  I  hope  that 
you  and  I  win  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
vein  structure  and  ore  denoatU  of  the  Clark 
Fork  district  will  be  exp  ^red  at  depths  and 
the  dreams  of  the  old  miners  that  worked  so 
industriously  and  persistently  in  the  early 
nineties  will  come  true. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTCN    I     WumE, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Soorces  of  Failure  of  the  Veto  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22 ' ,  1950 

Mr  FERGUSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
26.  1950.  by  Arthur  Krock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Souacxs  OF  FArr.trar  or  tth  Veto  Messagk 
(By  Arthur  Kruck) 

Washinctcw.  September  25 — There  were  a 
number  of  reasons  why  Congress  overrode 
the  President's  veto  of  the  new  Communist 
control  law.  and  overrode  it  by  far  more  than 
the  two-thirds  majorities  required  by  the 
Constitution.  One  was  thut  the  constltuen- 
etel  twcaied  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
lagMatlOB  of  this  nat-ire  before  Congress  re- 
CMKd.  and  the  bill  which  emerged  from  the 
trading  and  compromising  that  is  alwnrs  the 
price  of  highly  controversial  measures  was 
well  known  to  be  the  only  one  possible  in 
the  time  that  rerr.nined. 

Bat  kn  »iew  of  the  fnrcefulness  of  the  veto 
■MMBgv  and  the  ctrrtimsmriC?  that  the  de- 
laying actlou  by  the  handful  01  Senators  op- 


posed to  the  bill  flfsured  enough  time  for  the 
country  to  read  th»  message  belor?  the  Sen- 
ate voted,  it  is  plain  that  other  and  worthier 
considerations  Influenced  tiie  size  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  vot/"  to  override  and  were  re- 
sponsible ai.s.Q  for  the  breach  in  the  adminis- 
tration front  rep-esented  by  some  cf  the 
overriders.  Only  this  could  explain  the  pres- 
ence in  the  prevailing  eroup  of  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Lttcas:  th-  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fcreiifn  F.»latior.s.  ilr.  CowNAiiT: 
Senators  Hn,L,  it:ci.:.KH^^,  and  TrcrN^s,  who 
have  carried  many  burdens  for  the  President; 
and  on  the  Republican  side.  Senators  Ivxs, 
Eai.tdwsta.ll.  and  Smtth  of  Maine. 

Among  these  latter  considerations  were  the 
following : 

1.  For  many  years  the  erecutive  depart- 
ments, under  two  Democratic  Pres'.dents, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  lax  in  keeping  subver- 
sives out  of  the  ccuntry  and  out  of  the  Ocv- 
ernment.  and  this  has  be?n  dramatically 
demonstrated.  The  administration  fight 
against  H.  R.  9490  In  the  name  of  protecting 
civil  Lbei^ies  under  the  Constitution  would 
have  carried  more  weight  if  this  had  not 
been  true. 

2.  Some  of  the  most  violent  protests 
against  the  till  came  from  quarters  which 
have  kept  company  with  groups  that  have 
bsen  sympathetic  with  Soviet  policies  and 
activities  In  this  cotmtry,  and  some  came 
from  cfflceholders  who  have  acquired  their 
places  through  the  support  of  such  groups. 
This  helped  to  cancel  out  the  sincere  and 
documented  objections  of  patriotic  cltlacr.3 
and  newspapers  concerned  over  the  integrity 
cf  the  BUI  of  Righto. 

THE    FACTUAL    DISPtTTk 

3  But  even  taese  considerations  do  not 
account  for  the  size  of  the  overriding  ma- 
jority and  the  identities  of  some  who  helped 
to  compose  It.  That  can  be  traci»d  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  President.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, stated  as  !r controvertible  truths  things 
which  were  a.s  firmly  controverted  by  mem- 
bers who  helped  to  write  the  bill.  (The  rest 
of  the  messaee  wa.<  giveji  over  to  opinions  cf 
how  The  measure  would  operate,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  cpinion  there  is  always  the  right  to 
differ  ) 

After  the  President  sent  his  message  Fri- 
day. a:id  the  delav.ne  articn  began.  Senators 
In  favor  of  the  bill  drew  up  speclilc  chal- 
leni?es  of  his  statements  of  fact  concerning 
the  measu'"  and  spread  them  in  the  Con- 
•aaaaioN.AL  RrroRD.  The  'oilowtng  is  a  sample 
<f  Tlie  ri>sr::-.se  cf  Me£srs.  FiactracN  and 
Ml'N2t,  Rripubiicans: 

The  President  says  "it  would  aid  potential 
enemies  by  requiring  the  publication  of  a 
crmplete  list  of  vital  defense  plants,  labora- 
tories, and  ether  Installations."  •  •  • 
The  fact  is.  as  emphasized  In  the  report  of 
the  conferees,  that  the  test  tc  be  applied  by 
the  Secretary  cf  Defense  in  publishing  any 
list  of  facilities  Is  that  he  "finds  and  deter- 
mines that  the  security  cf  the  United  States 
requires  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  A  of  this  section."  Obviously, 
then,  if  publication  would  be  against  the  in- 
terest of  national  security,  as  the  President 
claims,  the  Secretary  could  maka  no  such 
de«;lgn.itirns  or  pi-»tlnes  It  mav  be  added 
that  if  the  subsection  1*  made  Inoperative  by 
a  failure  of  the  Secreary.  for  security  or 
other  reasons,  to  deauirnate  an  estahli^hment 
as  a  defense  I'aciiity  and  so  pubU.sh  the  fact, 
nothing  anywhere  in  T.he  act  mixUnes  the 
protection  afforded  those  establishments  by 
01  her  provisions  of  the  criminal  code,  includ- 
ing the  espionage  and  sabotage  statutes. 

OW    "THOCGHT-COimoL" 

Another  example: 

The  Prtslder.t  says.  "It  would  put  the  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  in  tne  thought -control 
business  "  Neither  any  person  in  the  course 
of  the  entire  debate  on  this  leeislation,  nor 
the  President  in  his  veto  message,  has  beta 


able  to  point  to  a  word  or  phrase  In  those 

sections  of  the  bill  which  the  President  finds 
so  objecticnable,  that  suggests  or  Implies 
thctight -control.  The  actual  fact  is  that  the 
le2-:i:-.T;  .1  of  wh.ch  the  President  speaks 
pr':cr.'>LS  and  punishes  only  specific,  desig- 
nated evert  acts  which  are  cieariy  denned 
In  th?  -r.w. 

And  Senator  lS.cC krrajh .  Democrat,  in  a 
t-p?.rR:e  analysi.s  ol  the  veto  message,  cited 
the  test  of  the  bill  against  ether  criticisms 
which  the  President  classified  a£  Tact^, 

This  type  of  counterattack  fomfied  many 
who  found  the  force  of  the  veto  disturbing. 
The  restilt  was  that,  for  various  reasons,  only 
seven  Senators  we-e  unrecorded  on  final 
passage — Bkntow.  Dowxtt  FtAmjEks  Gn.- 
irrrr.  Morse.  Ptwtk.  and  Withers;  and  77 
Ser»fi*r!rs  vot€d  either  to  override,  or  were 
paired  !n  favor,  as  aeainst  12  who  voted,  or 
were  paired,  to  sustain. 


Summary  of  HoBsiaf  Le^islatioB  Enacted 
by  Second  Session  of  Eifiity-fint  Coa- 
grtss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  VASSACHTsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVK3 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

HotrsiJ»G  AVD  HOICE  FiNAHCX  ACCNCT, 

Wa-^'ungun.  D.  C    September  27, 1850. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxscacx. 

United  States  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D    C. 

Deak   Congressman   McCoaMACK:     At   ICr. 

Foley  s  reqv:est  I  am  sending  to  you  with 
this  note  a  briel  summary  of  liou&lng  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  This,  of  course.  Is  In 
addition  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  which 

was  enacted  by  the  first  session  of  the  E^hty- 
first  Congresa  providing  for  { 1 )  a  declaration 
of  natlcnal  housing  policy,  (2)  Federal  as- 
sists ace  tc  local  communitiefi  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  redevelopment  projects.  (3) 
Federal  assistance  u>  local  ccmniunltles  for 
low-rent  public  houslne  for  families  of  low 
Income  now  living  in  slums  and  other  In- 
adequate housing,  (4)  a  priigram  of  houst.tg 
research  and  ( 5 1  loans  and  grants  to  farm- 
ers who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
credit  for  housing  on  reasonable  terms  with- 
in their  ability  to  pay. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  T    FrrzPATaicK, 

Deputy  Administrator  and   General 
Counsel: 

BaiET  SUMMAKT  OF  ECCSING  LlGISUTION  EN- 
ACTED  I.NTO   Law   in    1950    (81st   Coitc  i 

1.     HOUSING     ACT     OF     1850      (PT3BLIC     UIW     478, 
APPROVED    APSXL     20,     19S0) 

A.  FHA  (note  greater  dotrn  paymenta  are 
noK  bring  required  as  part  of  iniiatxon 
central — see   item    4) 

New  FHA  Low -Cost  Home  Program 

The  Housing  Act  of  1950  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 8  to  the  National  Housmg  Act  providing 
a  new  FHA  mortgage-insxirance  program  for 
low-cost  homes  m  suburban  and  outlyuig 
areas.  This  program  replaces  the  former 
ci.^ips  3  FHA  loans.  The  section  8  authonza- 
Uon   IS  limited   to   S250,0CC,3O0. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


FHA  IzxBUTuntx  of  licxlernl«»tton  »nd  Kep.ur 
Leans  Continued 

The  FHA  UUe  I  authorlxaUon  to  Insur* 
lenders  against  loa»n  on  borne  moderni7»- 
tlon  and  repair  loans  was  extended  to  Juiy 
1.  1955  A  new  formula  was  provided  which 
limiu  the  total  t<mount  of  such  outstanding 
taMurcd  loans  to  •1^50.000.000  This 
MBDUnU  to  an  IncrciMe  In  authorization  of 
approximately  $5,000,000. 

FHA  Title  n  Home  Mortage  Insuranoa 
Program  Improved 

The  FHA  UUe  II  bom*  mortgage  Insur- 
ance auihorlxaUon  was  Incrcaaed  by  $2,250.- 
000.000  to  a  total  authorlxaUon  of  not  mora 
than  $9,000,000,000.  and  the  program  was  re- 
Tised  to  stimulate  more  lower-coat  homes  of 
a  stw  Mtcqtiau  for  family  life. 

Tha  aacttoo  207  FHA  rental-housing  mort- 
gage-Insurance program  was  amended  to  con- 
tinue the  stimulation  of  rental-housing  con- 
struction formw-ly  provided  by  the  tempo- 
rary secUon  608  rental -housing  program. 
Provisions  were  added  to  section  207  requir- 
ing certification  by  the  mortgagor  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination  m  the  selection  of 
tenants  by  reason  cf  the  fact  that  there  are 
children  m  the  families. 

FHA  Cooperative  Hotislng  Mortgage 
Insurance  Liberalised 

New  provisions  wert  added  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  liberalizing  the  FHA  program 
of  inortga^  Insurance  for  projects  of  bousing 
cooperatlvca.  The  act  required  the  appoint- 
ment Of  a  new  Assistant  ConalMloner  of 
FHA  to  admlnUter  cooperaUv*  hflMtWg  mort- 
gage Insurance,  and  to  furnish  technical  ad- 
vice and  asBlstance  to  such  bousing. 

Temporary  Section  608  FHA  Renul-Houalng 
Program 

An  Increase  of  $500,000,000  In  the  mortgaee 
Insurance  authority  under  section  808  of  the 
National  Hoi«lng  Act  was  provided  In  order 
that  applications  for  section  608  mortgage 
lr..«u  ince  on  rental  housing  received  In  the 
FHA  field  offlces  on  or  before  March  1.  1950, 
mi»{ht  be  proeeased.  (Sec.  606  authority  was 
temporary  and  no  more  applications  can  b« 
procc]w«d  under  that  section.) 
FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  for  War-Hotislng 
Sales  Provided 

Section  610  of  the  National  Housing  Art 
was  amended  to  make  mortgage  insurance 
In  connection  with  the  aale  oT  war  housing 

by  the  Government  or  any  public-housing 
agency  applicable  also  to  the  sale  of  war 
iKMBlng  constructed  under  Public  Law  671. 
S0Tenty-8ixth  CoofrcM. 

FHA  Instu-ance  of  Loans  for  Manufactured 
ITcmsaa  and  Large-Scale  Site  Construction 
Uberallaed 

The  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  authorlza- 
tloo  was  Uberallaed  covering  lnsuranco>  of 
loans  to  nnance  the  manufacture  of  houses 
and  to  nnancc  large-scale  modernized  site 
cunsiruction  of  housing. 

B      Gl    hnme'toan    guaranty   increased — tH' 
reet  Jdcks  fo  veterans  prorided 

The  SarrUsaBJen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  was  amended  by  raising  the  maximum 
maturity  of  OI  loans  from  25  to  SO  years; 
by  raising  the  maximum  home-loan  gtiar- 
anty  from  $4,000.  or  50  percent  of  the  loan, 
to  $7.5CO.  or  60  percent  of  the  loan;  to  re- 
quire all  homaa  financed  by  OI  home  loana 
to  meet  conatnictlon  requlremenu  pre- 
scrlljed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
abolish  combination  VA-FHA  loans  effec- 
tive December  31.  1950:  and  to  provide  for 
stand-by  direct  home  loans  to  veterans  un- 
able to  obtain  loans  under  the  terms  of  tha 
act  from  private  sources. 

I  None. — Some  additional  down  payments 
being  required  under  new  antl-iuflatton 
controls.) 


C  Disposal  of  war  and  vrterans'  housing 
facilitated 
The  Rousing  Act  of  19i0  provided  for  tha 
disposition  of  all  war  and  veterans"  housing 
ur.der  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  for  the  transfer 
of  the  farm-labcr  camps  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  for  man- 
agement and  dispoaai.  (Program  being  re- 
examined due  to  Korean  situation.) 

D.  Loans  for  ttudent  and  faculty  housing 
authorized 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnts- 
tratloQ  was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
the  cor.structlon  of  housing  for  their  stu- 
dents and  faculties.  To  provide  funds  for 
the  leans  the  Administrator  was  authorized 
to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Treas- 
ury In  an  amount  not  U)  exceed  $300.000.0CO. 
(Program  temporarily  suspended  due  to  Ko- 
rean situation.) 

C.  Home  mortgage  secondary  market  opera' 
tions  implemented 

An  additional  authorization  of  $256.000.COO 
was  provided  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  purchase  of  home 
mortgages.  The  new  section  8  FHA  heme 
mortgages  were  made  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. The  Vetsrans"  Admlnlrtration  guaran- 
teed farm-home  mortgages  were  added  to  the 
home  mortgages  exempted  from  the  50  per- 
cent limitation  on  the  amount  of  eligible 
mortsages  in  a  lender's  portfolio  which  may 
be  sold  to  the  aaaoclatlon. 


a     MIUTAET  HOUSING  MORTGAGE  INStTRANCl 
PROCa.\M     ASSISTTD 

Public  Law  498,  approved  May  2.  1950. 
amended  title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  which  authorizes  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance for  rental  housing  at  or  In  areas  ad- 
jacent to  military  Installations.  The  amend- 
ment permitted  the  military  services  to  em- 
ploy architects  to  draft  plans  for  military 
housing  projects.  Upon  the  basis  of  these 
plans  and  specifications  prospective  sponsors 
of  projects  bid  competitively  for  the  privilege 
of  supplying  the  housing  bo  that  the  neces- 
sity ol  each  prospective  sponsor  preparing 
separate  plans  and  specifications  Is  elimi- 
nated, thus  expediting  and  encouragint;  the 
provision  of  military  hou&lng  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

3  /u>M:mrnL\TioM  or  housing  and  commtt- 
NTTT  FAClLrrr  PXOCXAMS  rUKTHEX  COOEDI- 
NATEO 

Three  reorganization  plans  were  put  Into 
eJTect  'Ablch  further  coordinated  the  housing 

and  community  facilities  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  Into  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  17  (effective  May 
24.  1650)  transferred  two  programs  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency;  (1)  Adminis- 
tration of  advancea  to  State  and  local  govern- 
menu  for  the  planning  of  public  works;  and 
(2i  management  and  disposal  of  sewers. 
achools.  hoapltals.  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  tttle  II  of  the 
Lanham  Act.  the  World  War  II  War  Housing 
Act. 

Reorganization  Plan  No  22  (effective  8ep- 
temt>er  7.  1950)  transferred  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  Association 
provides  a  secondary  market  for  home  mort- 
gages Insured  or  guaranteed  by  F'edcral  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  thruugh  the  purchnse, 
service,  and  sale  cf  such  mortgages.  In  addi- 
tion. It  U  authoriaed  to  make  direct  loans 
fur  housing  in  Alaska. 


Reorganization  Plan  No  23  (effective  Sep- 
temb.'r  7,  1Q50)  transferred  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  the  lending  func- 
tions of  the  Govrrnment  with  respect  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  prefabricated 
houses  and  components. 

4.    HOOSZXC     INn-ATTON     COimiOLS— COKSXavA- 
TICW     or    COMSTXUCTIOW     MATERIALS     FOB     DX- 

ri:N5x  Ftn*JosEa 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1930.  Pub- 
lic Law  774.  approved  September  8,  19^0.  au- 
thorlued  the  control  of  real-esUte  credit  In 
order  to  conserve  materials  for  defense  lise 
and  to  protect  the  national  economy  against 
Inflation.  The  act  provides  that  regulailona 
may  be  prescribed  go^.ernlng  maximum  loan 
or  credit  values,  minimum  down  payments, 
and  trade-in  values,  as  well  as  the  amount, 
form,  and  time  of  various  payments  involv- 
ing real-estate  credit.  The  President  had 
previously  (on  July  18.  1950)  Issued  adminis- 
trative Instructions  to  Government  egsnclea 
requesting  certain  curtailments  of  housing 
credit  extended  by  them  in  order  to  assist 
In  curbing  inflation  and  to  conserve  mate- 
rials for  national  defense  purposes.  Credit 
controls  on  Government-aided  housing  (old 
or  new  houses  financed  with  the  aid  of  FHA, 
VA,  etc.)  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  con- 
trols on  new  construction  the  financing  of 
which  Is  not  aided  by  Government  agencies 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  consultation  with  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

The  act  provides  for  priority  and  allocation 
powers  which  are  designed  to  conserve  ma- 
terials for  defense  purposes.  The  hoarding 
of  scarce  materials  (Including  building  ma- 
terials) may  be  prohibited.  The  first  regu- 
lation Issued  under  the  act  by  the  new  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  designates  ce- 
ment, gypsum  board,  sheathing,  lath,  and 
various  Iron  and  steel  products  as  scarce 
materials.  The  act  will  not  only  assure  con- 
servation of  materials  for  defense  purposes 
but,  if  It  becomes  necessary,  will  be  used  to 
allocate  available  materials  for  the  most 
essential  housing  purpoees,  such  as  housing 
for  military  personnel  and  war  workers,  and 
lower  cost  housing. 

8.  SAVIKCS  AND  LdAW  INDUSTRT  STXENGTHENED 
Public  Law  578,  approved  June  27,  1950. 
contained  provisions  designed  to  strengthen 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  thus  further 
aiding  in  the  flnanclni?  of  homes  and  the  en- 
couragement of  savings. 

The  act  requires  lending  Institutions 
Which  are  members  of  Federal  home  loan 
banks  (principally  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions) to  maintain  a  certain  minimum 
liquidity.     In    order    to    assure    a    source    of 

funds  to  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
meet  demands  upon  them  for  mortgage 
funds  and  to  meet  withdrawal  requests  by 
savers  and  account  holders,  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  purchase  the 
obligation  of  Federal  home  loan  banks  up 
to  $1,(K>0,000.000.  The  proceeds  of  these  ob- 
ligations would  be  uted  for  advances  by  the 
banks  to  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  members  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks. 

The  Insurance  protection  afforded  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  the  accounts  of  savers  In  savings 
and  loan  associations  is  Increased  from 
15.000  to  $10,000  for  each  account.  It  was 
provided  that  the  Increase  would  go  Into  ef- 
fect when  a  corresponding  Increase  had  been 
authorized  In  the  Insurance  coverage  of  other 
tmnks  detxHslts  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  Legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  September  21 
authorizing  this  increase.  The  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Csrpor.ition  is  also 
authorised  by  Public  Law  57v3  to  burrow  from 
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the  Treasury  such  funds  as  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  required 
for  Insurance  purposes. 

The  act  also  accelerates  retirement  of  the 
Government-owned  capital  stock  In  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

«.  tTEErroaiis  xwablxd  to   trworaTAKX  sltxm 
CLEAaANCC  AJTB  tJXBAi*  txatvtuyruKtrr 

The  Territorial  Enabling  Act  of  1250  en- 
abled the  governments  of  Puerto  Rico.  Alas- 
ka. Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  au- 
thorize public  bodies  or  agencies  to  under- 
take slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment activities.  The  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing enabling  statutes  of  Puerto  Rico.  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  were  revised  to  assist  that  pro- 
gram In  those  territories. 

7.    aZNT  CONXaOL  CONTTNCm) 

Public  Law  574.  approved  June  23.  1950, 
continued  rent  control  until  I>ecember  31, 
1950.  except  where  local  governments  adopt 
resolutions  requiring  the  continuance  of  rent 
control  In  such  instances  n*nt  control  will 
cease  June  30.  1951.  The  act  also  provides 
that  rent  control  shall  be  terminated  In  lo- 
calities where  the  local  governing  body 
adopts  a  resolution,  after  public  hearing, 
that  the  shortage  of  housing  is  no  loneer 
such  as  to  require  rent  control  In  that  com- 
munity. 

8.    CamiKAL    STATU  It    AMEVDED   TO   PROTECT 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Public  Law  634.  approved  August  3.  1950, 
amended  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  savings  and 
.oan  as-soclations  within  the  definition  of  the 
word    "bank"    sls   used    in    the    provisions   of 

the  code  with  respect  to  bank  robbery  and 
incidental  crimes. 


State  Department  Regui&tions  Under  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  as  Amended 
by  the  Act  of  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TnTS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.Ntend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  from  the  Federal 
Register  of  September  23.  19.^0.  because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  state  regulations  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1943.  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  1950.  and  the  relative  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  prints  of  the  regula- 
tions throuirh  other  sources: 

Trru:  22 — FoarrcN  Relattovs 

CHAPTEa   I — OrPAaTMENT   or    ST.*TX 

IDept.  Reg.   108115| 

Par*  4S — Visas:  Documer,tation  of  aliena  un- 
der the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended 

Visa  Regulations 

CroM  reference:  For  regulations  of  the 
Dlaplaced  Persons  Comnilsslon  see  8  CFR 
parts  700-710.  chapter  IV  (15  F.  R.  3864). 
Foe  regulations  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 

tirallaatlon  Service,  see  8  CFR.  chapter   I, 

parts  105.  129.  and  171   (15  F    R    4440). 

Chapter  I,  title  22,  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the  following  new  part: 

XCVI— App. 448 


Sec. 

45  1       Definitions. 

43J2  Classes  of  applicants  ur.der  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act. 

45  3       Applications  for  visas:  Qualifications. 

45  4       Preference  and  priorities. 

45  5       Procedure  in  issuing  or  refusing  visas. 

45  6       Exemptions. 

45.7  Assurances  under  section  3  (b)  and 
section  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act. 

45  8       Good-faith  aQdavlt. 

45  9      Disqualification  to  receive  visas. 

45  10     Visas:   Numerical  limitations. 

45.11     Quota  control. 

Authority:  Sections  45.1  to  45.11  Issued  un- 
der section  24  (43  Stat  166".  section  37  (54 
Stat  675:  8  U.  S  C  222.  468 1  .  (Interpret  or 
anplv  62  Stat.  1009-1014.  Pub.  L.tw  55.5.  81st 
Cong:  50  U    S    C.  App..  Sup..  1951-1963  i 

Sec.  45  1.  Definitions:  For  the  purposes  of 
this  part  all  pertinent  terms  which  are  de- 
fined m  section  42.101  of  this  chapter  shall 
have  the  meaning  ascribed  thereto  in  section 
42  101.     As  used  m  this  part,  the  term: 

I  a)  "Displaced  Persons  Act."  means  the 
Displaced  Persons  Art  of  1948.  approved  June 
25.  1948  (62  Stat.  1009).  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  555.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  approved  June  16    1950. 

( b  (  "Commission"  means  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  established  ur.der  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act. 

(C»  "Displaced  person"  shall  have  the 
meaning  ascribed  thereto  In  section  2  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act. 

(d)  "Eligible  displaced  person"  shall  have 
the  meaning,  ascribed  thereto  in  section  2  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  section  45  2 
(a). 

(e)  "Eligible  displaced  orphan"  shall  have 
the  meaning  ascribed  thereto  in  section  2(e) 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  section 
45.2   (b). 

(f)  "Section  2  (f)  orphan"  shall  have 
the  meaning  ascribed  thereto  in  section  2  (f ) 
cf  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  section 
452  (C)   (1). 

( g )  "German  ethnic  origin"  refers  to  a  per- 
son who 

(1)  Was  bom  in  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia.  L:thuania.  Poland.  Ruma- 
nia, Russia,  or  Yugoslavia  or  areas  which 
were  under  the  control  and  domination  on 
June  16,  1950.  of  any  such  countries,  except 
those  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  under 
military  occupation  on  such  date  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:   and 

(2)  Resided,  on  January  1,  1949.  in  the 
western  (American.  British,  or  French)  zones 
of  Germany  or  Austria  or  western  (American, 
British,  or  French)  sectors  of  Berlin  or 
Vienna:  and 

(3)  Is  a  refugee  or  expellee  who  Is  char- 
acteristically Germanic,  a  status  which  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing combination  of  factors,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  particular  one  of  which  shall 
not  In  Itself  be  considered  as  conclusive,  but 
any  combination  of  which  may  tie  considered 
as  providing  satisfactory  evidence  of  Ger- 
manic origin: 

(I)  Antecedents  emigrated  from  Germany; 

(II)  Uses  German  or  any  German  dialect 
as  the  common  language  of  the  home  or  for 
social  communication: 

( ill )  Resided  in  the  country  of  birth  in 
an  area  predominantly  populated  by  persons 
of  Germanic  stock  or  origin  who  have  re- 
tained German  social  characteristics  and 
group  homogeneity,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  surrounding  population; 

(Iv)  Evidences  common  attributes  or  social 
characteristics  of  the  Germanic  group  in 
which  he  reeided  in  the  country  of  birth  such 
as  educational  Institutlcns  attended,  church 
affiliation,  social  and  political  associations 
and  afflliaiions,  name,  business  or  commercial 


practices    and    associations,    and    secondary 
languages  or  dialects 

(h)  "Within  the  third  degree  of  consan- 
guinity" means  lineal  ar.d  collateral  con.san- 
gulnlty  computed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.  Lineal  consanfulnlty  la 
the  direct  line  of  descent  and  lhr>se  within 
the  third  desree  of  such  consanguinity  In- 
clude the  child,  grandchild,  great-grandchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  and  great -grandparent. 
Collateral  ccr.sangulnity  is  the  relationship 
cf  persons  descended  from  the  same  com- 
mon ancestor  and  those  within  the  third 
degree  of  such  consanguinity  include  the 
brother,  sister,  nephew,  niece,  uncle,  aunt. 
first  cousin,  second  cousin,  grandnephew, 
grandniece.  great -uncle,  great -aunt,  child  of 
great-uncle  or  great -aunt,  and  child  of  first 
cousin. 

(1)  "Country  of  last  residence."  as  used 
In  sections  2  (d)  and  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  means  the  country  of  sUen's 
residence  in  which  he  had  established  his 
domicile,  or  in  which  he  had  the  right  to 
reside  permanently  and  the  right  to  work. 

(J  I  "World  War  II"  shall  t>e  considered  to 
have  started  on  Septernber  1.  1939. 

(ki  "Applicant"  means  an  alien  applying 
for  an  immigration  visa  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  under  the 
regulations  contained  in  this  part. 

(li  "Principal  applicant"  means  an  appli- 
cant for  whom  an  assurance  o'  employment 
Is  provided  or  who  confers  derivative  status 
on  a  spouse  or  minor  dependent  children. 

(mt  "Firmly  settled."  "firmly  settled  or 
resettled."  or  '"firmly  settled  or  firmly  re- 
settled" as  used  in  sections  2  (c)  (1>,3  (b) 
(3i.3  (b)  (4>.  and  3  (ci  i4i.  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  are  considered  to  be  syn- 
onymous and  shall  have  the  meaning  as- 
cribed thereto  in  the  reeulations  of  the  Com- 
mission (see  8  CFR  702  5  1 15  F  R  3867 1  i  : 
Provided.  That  a  former  member  of  the  Po- 
lish Army  as  defined  in  section  3  (b)  (3)  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  a.«  classified 
In  section  45.2  idi  i2i  whc  has  not  applied 
for  British  naturalization  sha'i  not  be  con- 
sidered firmly  settled  or  resettled  if  he  reg- 
istered for  an  Immigration  visa  with  a  United 
States  consular  officer  in  Great  Britain  prior 
to  June  16.  1950:  And  provided  further.  That 
a  Greek  refusee  as  defined  Ir.  section  3  (b> 
(4)  cf  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  as 
classified  in  section  45  2  id*  i3i.  shall  be 
considered  firmly  settled  cr  firmly  resettled 
If  such  refugee  returned  to  his  former  habit- 
ual residence  la  Greece  prior  to  January  1, 
1950.  or.  if  a.lorded  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn, be  freely  chose  another  place  of  resi- 
dence prior  to  that  date. 

(n)  "Unmarried"  means  not  married  at 
the  time  of  issuance  of  a  visa  to  the  appli- 
cant, whether  or  not  previously  married. 

(O)  "Under  21  years  of  age"  means  under 
21  years  of  age  as  of  the  time  of  Issuance  of 
a  visa  to  the  applicant, 

(p)  "Farm  worker'  means  a  person  who 
engages  in  activities  or  performs  services  In 
his  own  behalf  or  as  an  employee  of  another 
person,  trust,  estate,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  public  agency  in  ccn.-.ection  with 
farming  in  any  of  its  branches  and.  among 
other  things,  includes  the  cultivation  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  raising,  pro- 
duction, cultivation  growing,  harvesimg,  and 
processing  of  any  agricultural  cr  horticul- 
tural commodities  including  (1)  crude  gum 
(oleoresin)  from  a  living  tree,  and  the  follow- 
ing products  as  processed  ty  the  original 
producer  of  the  crude  gum  (oleoresin)  from 
which  derived  :  Gum  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
gum  resin.  i2i  maple  sirup  or  maple  stigar, 
and  (3i  mushrooms,  the  ginning  of  cotton, 
the  raising,  shearing,  feeding,  caring  for. 
training,  management,  and  slaughtering  of 
livestock,  bees,  poultry,  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  wildlife  en  a  f.-irm,  the  hatching  of  poul- 
try, and  any  practices  {including  any  forestry 
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or  lumb«-ln«  ofxrattotw)  pertcrmed  by  a 
larmcr  or  oc  a  larm  as  an  laeMiBt  %o,  or  la 
cooJuBcUon  vtth  nxh  fanataff  opcraUdina. 
fr^"^"^  planUnt.  bandltnc  drytng.  packing 
tnimta%.  gradiaf.  ^lluc<l■^n^  (U  avcb  mttIob 
U  parfonacd  aa  an  tnddant  to  ordtnary 
fannlac  furinitV*"^  or  la  Um  caac  ot  fruiu 
and  wgiitirilai  aa  an  biddant  to  the  pr»pa> 
ration  of  sucn  fruits  and  TogMaMaa  for  mar- 
ket), atorlnc-  ^^  prcparatton  tor  market. 
deUTcry  to  stcrac«  or  to  market  or  to  car- 
rMrs  for  tniMporUtloo  to  aurket.  and  th« 
oparaUeo.  maiiafliawmt  cvtiaerratlon.  im- 
uwwiiMiit  or  aalat^nance  of  tlia  farm  and 
tha  toola  and  aqulpcnent  used  in  eonncctlon 
IfcMtairTi  and  tndudlni  fortliar  the  opent- 
tka  or  maintenance  at  ditctw.  eanals.  ttmt- 
Totra.  or  waterways  used  exclusiTely  for  sup- 
plying and  stortnc  vater  for  farming  pur- 
poaaa:  Ft9Vtdad,  howaer.  That  the  fore^o- 
lag  than  not  Includt  Mrrtcet  performed  In 
connactlon  with  ccmmeicial  canning  or  com- 
tmmciil  ire^gkag  or  In  eonncctlon  vith  any 
^rlcuiturai  or  bortletilt«ral  commodity  after 
Its  daUvvry  to  a  terminal  market  for  procaas- 
Ing  or  distribution  for  consiimptlon. 

<q)  "British  Isles"  and  "Great  Britain"  as 
ti*«<l  In  secUoc  S  »b)  (31  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  and  In  the  regulations  contained 
In  thte  part  are  conauiied  to  be  synonymous, 
and  ahall  include  Sn<land.  Scotland.  Walea, 
and  Northcm  Ireland. 

<r)  "Cniil  July  1.  1952"  as  used  In  section 

2  (f)  of  the  Dlspiaced  Persons  Act  means  not 
later  than  midnight  of  June  30.  1952. 

(s)   •'NatlTea  of  Greece"  as  used  In  eectlon 

3  (b)  (4  1  of  the  Dt^Iaced  Persons  Act  means 
aliens  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  Greece  un- 
der aactlon  12  (a)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
19S4. 

(t)  "Nationals  of  Greece"  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 3  (bi  <4i  means  aliens  vho  are  citizens 
of  Greece  regardless  of  tnelr  place  of  birth. 

(u)  "Area  or  country  In  KMrope"  as  used 
in  aecuon  3  (c)  of  the  Dtaplaoed  Pemms  Act 
shall  include  the  Aaurea.  the  Brul&h  Isles,  the 
Dudecaneae  Islands.  Icelar<d.  Madeira.  Sval- 

bard.  and  all  Ulandt  In  the  Ifedlterraceaa 
under  the  aoTcrelgnty  of  European  countries. 

(vt  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

iac.  45  2.  Qaaaea  of  applicants  tinder  the 
Dli|i'*^''^  Persons  Act — <a)  Xllglble  displaced 
paeaons — ill  IRO  displaced  persons  sad  ref- 
Ug«es:  This  cLaaa  ahall  consist  of  aliens  who 
(1)  are  displaced  peracns  or  reftigees  as  de> 
flnad  tn  annex  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Interaattoaal  RcfUfee  OfanlaaUoo  and  arc 
the  ooncam  d  such  Organisation:  (il)  on  or 
altar  September  1.  1M9.  and  on  or  before 
Jaaaary  1.  IMS.  antarad  Germany.  Austria. 
or  Italy;  (lU)  oa  JaMnry  1.  IMS.  were  la 
Italy  or  the  ABMrtean  a*ctor.  the  Brnish  sec- 
tor, or  the  French  sector  of  either  Beriin  or 
Vienna,  or  tn  the  American  aone.  the  British 
Bone.  cr  the  French  »one  of  either  Germany 
or  Austria,  or  who  had  temporarily  absented 
tbamaelTea  therefrom  for  reasons  which  show 
special  clrrumstar.ces  justifying  such  ab- 
sence; and  (Iv)  have  not  been  firmly  re- 
settled 

(2)  Persecutcea — ^Bnldents  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  Thla  claaa  ahall  consist  of  per- 
aooa  aa  defined  In  aectlon  2  (ci  of  the  Dis- 
plaoad  Peraous  Act  who  (i)  resided  In  Ger- 
many or  Austria:  (U)  were  victims  of  perse- 
cution by  the  Rad  government  and  were  de- 
tained in  aermany  or  Austria,  or  were  obll(ad 
to  flee  from  and  subeequmtly  returned  to 
one  of  su'-h  countries;  and  (ill)  hare  not 
been  firmly  reaettled. 

(3)  VeneaLa  OluUa  rafoceaa:  This  claaa 
shall  cooalat  of  paraooa  aa  deflnad  in  aecuoa 
2  ( g )  of  the  Dtsptafeed  Pafaoni  Act  who  ( i ) 
were-  rcsldenU  of  Venrala  Glulla  prior  to  May 
6.  1945.  lU)  on  or  after  May  0.  1945.  departed 
from  those  paru  of  Veneda  Oiulia  placed 
uadw  tlM  sovereignty  or  admlnlstrattoa  ct 
TucadaTta  under  the  terms  of  tne  traaty  of 
paaca  with  Italy  slgn«>d  at  Paris  February  10. 
IMT;  (Ui>  on  June  Ifli,  1060.  acre  not  da  jure 


Italian  citizens:  and  (▼>  on  July  I.  1947. 
v«re  In  Italy  or  in  the  United  Btates-Unlted 
Kingdom  aone  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste,  or  in  the  American  sector,  the  British 
sector,  or  the  French  sector  of  either  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  or  In  the  American  aone.  the 
Brttlah  tone,  or  the  French  aone  of  either 
Omaany  or  Austria.  N^t  more  than  2.000 
Immtgrntion  visas  within  the  total  numerical 
limitations  provided  in  section  3  (at  of  the 
..  Displaced  Persons  Act  shall  be  issued  to  per- 
aons  entitled  to  claMlflcatlon  under  this  &ub- 
paragraph. 

I4i  Section  3  (a)  persecuteesr  This  class 
shall  consist  of  pereons  as  defined  in  section 
2  (d)  of  the  Dtaplaoed  Persons  Act  virho  (I) 
have  been  dlaplaocd  from  the  country  of  their 
birth,  or  nationality,  or  their  last  residence 
since  January  1.  1046;  (11)  fled  Into  Italy  or 
the  American  sector,  the  British  sector,  or 
the  French  sector  of  either  Berlin  or  Vienna. 
or  the  American  aone.  the  BrltUh  zone,  or 
the  French  aone  of  either  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria; (lilt  cannot  return  to  the  country  of 
their  birth,  nationality,  or  last  residence  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ions: and  (iv)  whoee  admission  Into  the 
United  Slates  for  permanent  residence  is  rec- 
ommended by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Not 
more  than  500  Imml^atlon  visas  within  the 
total  numerical  limitations  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  (a>  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  shall 
be  issued  to  persons  entitled  to  classification 
under  this  subparagraph. 

(b»  Eligible  displaced  orphans — (I)  Dls. 
placed  orphans  in  general:  This  class  shall 
oonaist  o:  persons  as  defined  In  section  2  i  e) 
of  the  Dl5plac*d  Persons  Act.  exclusive  of 
Greek  orphans  defined  therein,  who  ( i )  had 
not  pasaed  their  sixteenth  birthday  annlver- 
.lary  on  June  25.  1946;  (II)  are  orphans  be- 
cause of  the  death  or  disappearance  of  both 
parenta.  or  v(ho  have  been  abandoned,  or  de- 
serted by.  or  separated  or  lost  from,  both 
parents,  or  who  have  only  one  parent  due  to 

the  death  or  disappearance  of  the  other  and 
the  remaining  parent  is  incapable  of  pro- 
viding care  for  any  such  orphan  and  agrees 
to  release  him  for  emigration  and  adoption 
or  guardianship;  and  (ill)  on  or  before  June 
16.  1850.  mere  in  Italy  cr  in  the  American 
sector,  the  British  sector,  or  the  French  sector 
of  either  Berlin  or  Vienna,  or  the  American 
aone.  the  Br.l^sh  aone.  or  the  French  zone  of 
cither  Germany  or  Austria. 

(2)  Greek  orphans  This  claM  ihall  conalat 
of  perscns  as  defined  Ln  section  2  (e)  uf  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  who  (ij  are  natives  of 
Greece;  (U)  had  not  paaaed  their  sixteenth 
birthday  anniversary  on  June  25.  1946;  (111) 
are  orphans  becausa  of  the  death  or  disap- 
pearance of  both  parents,  or  who  have  been 
abandoned,  or  deserted  by.  or  separated  or 
lo«t  from,  both  parents,  or  who  have  only 
one  parent  due  to  the  death  or  disappearance 
of  the  other  and  the  remaining  parent  Is  In- 
capable of  providing  care  fur  any  such  dis- 
placed parson  and  agrees  to  release  him  for 
emigration  and  adoption  or  guardianship: 
(Iv)  on  or  after  January  1,  1940.  and  on 
or  belore  January  1.  1^48.  were  forcibly  re- 
moved or  forced  to  fJce  from  their  former 
habitual  resldencaa  In  Greece  as  a  direct  re- 
milX  of  military  cperatlons  in  Greece  by  the 
Nazi  Government  or  by  military  operations  In 
Greece  by  the  Communist  guerrillas,  and  (v) 
were  residing  in  Greece  on  January  1,  1950. 

(8)  Not  more  than  5.000  special  nonquota 
immigration  vl«u  within  the  total  numerical 
Itmltatlons  provided  In  section  3  (a)  of  tha 
Dtsplared  Persoas  Act  ahall  ba  lamed  to  per- 
aoea  entitled  to  daMllleattan  tmdar  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  para^^ph. 

(c)  Other  orphans  and  adopted  children — 
(1)  Section  2  (fj  orphans;  This  cla^s  shall 
aonatct  of  persons  aa  defined  In  section  2  (f ) 
et  th»  DIspIared  Parsons  Act  who  (i)  are 
under  the  a^e  of  10  years  at  the  time  of 
Uauance  u(   the  visa   (11)    prior  to  June  30. 


1950.  were  residents  of  Germany.  Luxemburg. 
Austria,  lUly.  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  rone  of  tlie  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 
the  United  Klnedom.  Ireland.  Portucral, 
FYance,  Switzerland.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands. Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Finland, 
Greece,  or  Turkey:  ( 111 )  are  orphans  becausa 
cf  the  death  or  disappearance  of  both  par- 
ents, or  because  of  abandonment  or  desertion 
by,  or  separation  or  loss  from,  both  parenta. 
cr  who  have  only  one  parent  due  to  the 
death  or  disappearance  of,  abandonment  or 
desertion  by.  or  separation  or  loss  from,  the 
other  parent  and  the  remaining  parent  Is  In- 
capable of  providing  care  for  any  such 
orphan  and  agrees  to  re!ea«e  him  for  emigra- 
tion and  adoption  or  guardianship:  and  (iv) 
prior  to  June  30.  1951.  have  assurances  of 
proper  care  submitted  to  the  Commission  in 
their  behalf  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  with  a  father 
or  mother  by  adoption,  or  with  a  near  rela- 
tive, or  »-ith  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
or  with  an  alien  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  or  who  are 
Eeeklng  to  enter  the  United  States  to  come 
to  a  public  or  private  agency  approved  by 
the  Commission.  Not  more  than  5.000  spe- 
cial nonquota  immigration  visas,  in  addition 
to  the  total  numerical  limitations  provided 
in  section  3  (a)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
shall  be  issued  until  July  1.  1952.  to  persona 
entitled  to  classification  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(2)  Section  12  (c)  adopted  children:  This 
class  shall  consist  of  children  as  dehned  In 
section  13  (c)  of  the  Displaced  Persona  Act 
who  (i)  are  chargeable  either  to  the  German 
or  Austrian  quota  under  the  provisions  of 
section  12  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  or 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act:  (11)  had  not  passed  their  six- 
teenth blrtliday  anniversary  on  June  25.  1948: 
and  (ill)  prior  to  May  1,  1949.  were  legally 
acicpted  under  the  laws  of  the  country  In 
Which  they  resided  by  American  citizens  re- 
siding abroad  temporarily.  Such  a  child,  al- 
though classifiable  as  a  nonpreference  quota 
Immigrant,  shall  be  accorded  a  top  priority 
in  the  issuance  of  a  visa  notvrttbstandlng 
the  preferences  provided  by  section  6  of  the 
Imniigratlon  Act  of  1924  and  section  6  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

(d)  Additional  classes:  Immigration  visas 
may  be  Issued  to  the  following  additional 
classes  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act: 

(1)  China  refugcas:  This  claaa  ahall  con- 
sist of  displaced  peraooa  and  refugcae  as  de- 
f.aed  in  annex  I  of  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  except 
Spanlah  Republicans  and  other  victims  of 
the  Falangist  regime  in  Spain,  whether  en- 
joying intemationnl  status  as  refugees  or 
not.  who  (1)  resided  in  China  as  displaced 
persons  or  refugees  on  July  1.  1949.  or  on 
June  le.  1950:  and  (11)  are  still  In  China,  or 
having  departed  therefrom,  have  n<^t  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to,  been  received  for, 
and  accepted  permanent  residence  In.  any 
other  country.  Not  more  than  4.000  tmml« 
gratlon  viaas  within  the  total  numerical 
limitations  provided  in  section  3  (a)  of  the 
Displaced  Peracns  Act  shall  be  issued  to  per- 
scns entitled  to  classiflcatton  undei  this  su'o- 
paragraph. 

(2)  Poliah  war  veterans  in  Great  Britain: 
This  class  shall  consist  of  persons  as  defined 
In  section  3  (b)  (3)  of  the  Displaced  Persona 
Act  who  (1)  were  members  of  the  Armed 
Forcec  of  the   Republic   of  Poland   during 

World  War  11:  (ID  were  honorably  discharged 
from  such  forces;  (d)  were  residing  In  the 
British  Isles  on  June  Ifl.  1950;  (Iv)  have  not 
been  firmly  settled  or  resettled:  and  (v)  reg- 
istered for  an  immigration  visa  with  a  United 
States  consular  rfflcer  in  Great  Britain  prior 
to.  and  were  validly  registered  as  of  June 
16.  1950.  Not  more  than  IROOO  Immlgratlr^n 
vlras  within  the  total  nun.erlcal  Umltationa 
provided   In  section  3    (s)    of   the  Displaced 
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Act  shall  be  Issued  to  persons  en- 
titled to  classification  under  thla  subpara- 
graph. 

(3)  Greek  refugees:  This  class  shall  con- 
sist of  persfjns  as  defined  In  section  3  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  who  (i)  are 
natives  of  Greece;  (ii(  en  or  after  January  1. 
1940.  and  on  or  before  January  1,  1949.  were 
forcibly  removed  or  forced  to  flee  from  their 
former  habitual  residence  in  Greece  as  a 
direct  result  of  military  operations  In  Greece 
by  the  Nazi  government  or  by  military  cp>er- 
atlons  In  Greece  by  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas: and  (ill)  prior  to  January  1.  1950.  had 
not  been  either  firmly  settled  or  firmly  reset- 
tled. Not  more  than  7,500  immigration  visas 
within  the  total  numerical  limitations  pro- 
vided in  section  3  (ai  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  shall  be  Issued  to  persons  entu:ed 
to  classiScation  under  this  subparagraph. 

(4)  Greek  preferentials:  This  class  shall 
consist  of  persons  who  ( i )  prior  to  June  30. 
1950.  were  residents  and  nationals  of  Greece: 
(il)  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  first  or  second  preference  quota  Im- 
migrarts.  including  persoris  skilled  in  agri- 
culture, as  provided  In  section  6  (a)  (1)  ot 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1924:  and  (ill)  prior 
to  June  30.  1951.  make  application  to  an 
American  consular  officer  in  Greece  for  ap- 
propriate visas  with  which  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  lor  permanent 
residence.  Not  more  than  2.500  immigration 
Tins  within  the  total  numerical  limitations 
provided  tn  section  3  (ai  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  shall  be  Issued  to  persons  en- 
titled to  daaslfication  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(5)  Section  3  (c)  out-of-zone  refueees: 
This  class  shall  consist  of  persons  as  defined 
in  section  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
«ho  (1)  on  or  after  September  1.  1933.  and 
prior  to  January  1,  1949.  entered  an  area  or 
country  in  Europe  outside  Italy  or  the  Amer- 
ican. British,  or  French  sector  of  either  Beran 
or  Vienna,  or  the  American.  British,  or 
French  zone  of  either  Germany  or  Austria; 
(111  establish  that  they  are  persons  of  Euro- 
pean national  origin  displaced  from  the 
country  of  their  birth,  nationality,  or  last 
residence  as  a  result  of  events  subsequent 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  (ill)  are 
unable  to  return  to  any  of  such  countries 
because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ions, and  (Iv)  have  not  been  firmly  resettled 
In  any  other  country.  Durmg  the  period  be- 
ginning July  I,  1950,  and  ending  June  30. 
1954.  50  percent  of  the  nonpreference  pcurtion 
of  the  immigration  quotas  as  provided  In 
section  6  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
ahall  be  available  for  the  issuance  of  immi- 
gration visas  to  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
ciaaalflcatlon  under  this  subparagraph,  ex- 
clusive of  the  total  numerical  limitations 
provided  in  section  3  (a)  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act. 

(6)  Persons  of  German  ethnic  origin:  This 
class  shall  consist  of  persons  of  German  eth- 
nic origin  as  defined  in  section  45.1  (g).  Not 
more  than  54,744  Immigration  visas.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  total  numerical  limitations  pro- 
vided m  section  3  (a)  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sona Act.  and  including  the  visas  issued  to 
aliens  in  this  class  since  June  25,  1948.  shall 
be  issued  to  persons  entitled  to  classification 
under  this  subparagraph. 

(ei  Spouses  and  minor  children:  This  class 
consist  of  the  spcmses  and  unmarried 
[ndent  children  under  21  years  of  age. 
Including  adopted  children  and  stepchildren, 
who  intend  to  accomp>any.  and  propose  to 
Uve  with,  persons  described  In  paragraphs 
(at  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

Sic.  45  3.  Application  for  visas — Qualifi;a- 
tlons:  (a)  An  applicant  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  establlahlng  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
^MKlfic  classification  under  which  he  makes 
l4]|>llcaiion  aa  well  as  his  eli>;ibility  to  receive 
a  visa  iiader  the  general  immigration  laws 
and  ragulattaaa.    An  applicant  shall  not  tM 


Issued  an  Immigration  visa  If  the  consular 
officer  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  applicant  Is  subject  to  exclusion  from 
the  United  States  under  any  provisions  of 
the  immigration  laws  and  regulations  or  ( 1 ) 
Is  not  a  displaced  pe.'^cn  and  an  eligible  dis- 
placed person  if  applying  for  a  vi.sa  as  such, 
or  (2 »  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  a  visa  under 
any  provision  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
and  the  regulations  contained  in  this  jjart. 

(bl  An  applicant  who  is  an  ei;;ible  dis- 
placed person  or  an  eligible  displaced  orphan 
for  whom  assurances  have  been  furnished 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish 
an  afiSdavit.  cr  other  evidence,  of  support. 
However,  if  the  assurances  of  employment, 
housing,  or  of  proper  care  submitted  in  be- 
half of  such  applicant  fire  deemed  by  the 
consular  oacer  to  be  inadequate  lor  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  submitted,  no  visa 
ahall  be  issued  to  the  applicant. 

(C)  In  determining  whether  an  applicant 
Is  eligible  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
the  certification  and  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, prepared  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.  shall  be  considered 
by  the  consular  offlcer  as  establishing,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  knowledge  or  substantial 
belief  showing  Ineligibility,  that  the  appli- 
cant is  eligible  under  the  provisions  cf  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act,  except  so  far  as  such 
report  relates  to  the  Issuance  of  a  \  isa  under 
the  general  immigration  laws  and  regula- 
tions. (Consular  officers  shall  not  be  required 
to  reopen  or  review  each  case  de  novo  in  the 
absence  of  specific  knowledge  or  substantial 
belief  showing  ineligiblhty  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  question  of  eilgibility 
to  receive  a  visa  under  the  general  immigra- 
tion laws  and  regulations.  In  the  event  the 
consular  officer  has-speciflc  knowledge  or  sub- 
stantial belief  showing  Ineligibility  under  lae 
provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  an 
appropriate  Inquiry  shall  be  instituted  to 
ascertain   the   facts  relative   thereto,   and.   in 

this  connection,  the  consular  officer  may  in- 
terrogate the  appUcant  or  any  other  persons, 
and  may  consider  any  evidence  deemed  rele- 
vant to  a  determination  of  the  aliens  eligi- 
bility under  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act. 

(di  So  far  as  concerns  applicants  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  (bi,  3  (O.  and 
12  (ci  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  who  reg- 
istered with  a  United  States  consular  officer 
prior  to  June  14.  1950,  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  to  claim  eligibility  under  any  of 
such  provisions  shall  be  t)orne  by  the  appli- 
cant, and  If  such  eligibility  is  established,  his 
priority  in  the  issuance  of  a  visa  shall  be  de- 
termined as  of  hia  or!3mal  regutration 
priority. 

Sec.  45  4.  Preferences  and  priorities:  (a) 
The  preferences  and  priorities  provided  with- 
in the  quotas  by  the  Immigraticn  .\ct  of  1924 
and  *-he  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  person 
receiving  an  immigration  visa  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  m  this 
section.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following  pref- 
erences, without  priority  in  time  of  issuance 
of  visas  as  between  such  preferences  or  as  be- 
tween preference  or  nonpreference  cases  un- 
der the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  shall  be  grant- 
ed to  persoris  and  their  family  dependents 
who  are  the  spouses  or  the  unmarried  de- 
pendent children  under  21  years  of  age.  In- 
cluding adapted  children  and  stepchildren 
of  such  persons: 

(  1 )  Aliens  who  are  farm,  household,  con- 
struction, clothing,  and  garment  workers  and 
other  workers  needed  in  the  locality  In  the 
United  States  In  which  such  persons  propose 
to  reside,  or  persons  possessing  special  edu- 
cational, scientific,  technological,  or  profes- 
sional qualifications. 

(2  I  Perscns  who  are  the  blood  relatives  of 
citizens  or  lawfully  adsntted  alien  residents 


of  the  United  States,  such  relationship  In 
either  case  being  within  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity  computed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

(3  I  Within  the  foregolns  preference  classes 
priority  in  the  issuance  of  visas  shall  be  given 
to  eligible  displaced  persons  who  during 
World  War  II  bore  arms  against  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  or  who  served  honorably 
In  the  labor  service  or  guard  units  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  their  family  de- 
pendents who  a.'e  the  spouses  cr  the  unmar- 
ried dependent  children  under  21  years  of 
age.  including  adopted  children  and  step- 
children. 

<  b  I  Notwithstanding  the  preferences  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 
and  the  preferences  authorized  by  section  6 
of  the  Iirmigration  Act  of   1924.  top  priority 

in  the  Issuance  of  immigration  visas  under 
the  German  and  Austrian  quotas  shall  be 
granted  to  adopted  children  described  In  sec- 
tion 45.2  (CI  (2).  The  date  of  registration 
for  an  immigiation  visa  with  the  United 
States  consular  office  shall  determine  the  pri- 
ority among  such  children  in  the  issuance  of 
visas  within  the  classification.  Immlgiration 
Visas  issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  charged  to  the  nonpreference  portion  of 
such  quotas. 

Sec  45  5  Proceed ure  In  Issuing  or  refusing 
visas  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act:  (a) 
Except  as  otfierwise  expressly  provided  in 
this  part,  con5ular  officers  shall  follow  the 
procedure  prescribed  m  sections  42.317-42.357 
of  this  chapter  in  issuing  immigration  visas 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act. 

I  bl  Supporting  documents  required  under 
sec*!on  42.327  of  this  chapter  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  visa  application.  Reports  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  sections  10 
and  12  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  with 
respect  to  eligible  displaced  persons  and  per- 
sons of  <3erman  ethnic  origin  shall  be  ap- 
pended to  the  visa  In  such  manner  as  to 
maie  them  readily  available  to  officers  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Consular  officers  shall  insist  upon  jjresenta- 
tion  of  birth  certificates  If  such  certificates 
are  reasonably  procurable  and  in  those  cas-a 
In  which  the  consular  officer  knows  or  has 
reason  to  belie\-e  that  the  alien  was  not  bom 
In  the  alleged  country  of  birth,  the  alien 
shall  be  required  to  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  fcls  birthplace.  In  cases  where 
birth  or  pwlice  certificates  are  not  reason- 
ably available,  secondary  evidence  of  birth- 
place, character  references,  or  other  proba- 
tive evidence  may  be  accepted  In  lieu  thereof. 

(CI  In  the  case  of  any  applicant  who  Is 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  and  who,  for  any  reason,  is  refused 
an  immigration  visa  by  a  consular  officer,  a 
report  In  writing,  approved  and  signed  by  the 
consular  officer  in  charge  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining orderly  records,  which  report  shall 
show  the  cause  for  rejection  cf  the  applicant 
and  shall  contain  a  reference  to  the  specific 
provision  or  provisions  of  law  on  which  such 
rejection  Is  based.  In  any  such  case  the 
consular  officer  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
field  representative  of  the  Commission  of  the 
action  taken. 

(di  No  quota  immigration  visa  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  provisicns  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  until  the  visa-issuing  offi- 
cer shall  have  received  an  appropriate  quota 
number  for  such  purpose. 

(ei  Nonquota  Immigration  visas  Issued 
within  the  numerical  limitations  prescribed 
In  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  shall  be  num- 
bered serially  in  a  common  series  from  which 
such  numbers  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Department  in  order  to  keep  the  issuances  of 
such  visas  within  the  numerical  limitations 
prescribed. 
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(t\  Quot4i  nationality  thtlX  b«  determined 
tn  accordance  with  the  pruitlrtotM  of  mcUoo 
U  (•)  of  Um  Immifimttan  Act  of  IfM. ' 
Mlpwly  provided  otiMnrtae  in  the  1 
Finons  Act  Hoverer.  section  13  (a)  (2)  of 
tlM  Immigration  Act  ot  1934.  providing  that 
the^ accompanying  wtfe  under  certain  condU 
tlona  majr  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  her  hua- 
bend.  shall  not  be  applicable  so  far  aa  con- 
cerns the  Displaced  Penons  Act.  except  sec- 
tion 3  (CI  thereof.  In  all  such  CAses  the  ac- 
companying wife  shall  be  charged  to  the 
quota  of  ber  nationality.  However,  section 
13  (a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  Act  cf  1934. 
providing  that  a  miner  rhiM  accompanied 
by  Its  alien  parent  shall  be  charged  to  the 
quota  of  such  parent,  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  children  accompanying  parents  under  ilie 
provisions  of  the  Dlspleoed  Peranna  Act. 

(g  (  In  the  case  of  an  alien  applylBg  for  an 
Imml^atlon  visii  pursuant  to  the  provtetoBa 
of  the  Displaced  Perscns  Act  and  at  tbe  lB> 
migration  Act  of  10C4.  appUcatlon  Fonas  SS6a 
and  2£€b  shall  be  rertsetl  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  space  pronded  In  the  upper 
left'band  comer  oi  farm  ISAi  and  ISflb.  a 
line  shall  be  drawn  throngb  tlie  taB|ppUeab!e 
words  and  the  alMMMBt  t«nMd  to  read:  "I 
claim  to  be  an  aimltaiit  onder  the  Olcplaced 
Persons  Act.  and  my  claim  Is  based  on  the 
XoUowlng  facts." 

(2)  In  the  adjoining  space  provided  below 
on  Form  aS6a  and  2&6b  the  statement  shall 
be  revtaed  to  read:  "Available  doctnwnta  re- 
spired by  the  T ttialiiai  Act  of   1924.  as 

•mended,  and  the  Dhplaeed  Persons  Act  are 
filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  hereof  as 
follows  " 

(i)  The  clause  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
TUa  application  form  tJCTlnnlng  with  the 
word  "Wherefore"  shall  be  revised  to  read: 
"Wherefore.  I  apply  for  an  Immigration  Visa 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1034  and  the  Displaced  Persona 
Act- 

(4)  On  the  reverse  side  of  Form  25«a  and 
M8b.  the  blank  space  opf>o8lte  the  fifth  "tiox'* 
•liall  b>^  used  to  show  th^  classification  of  per- 
eons  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  except 
Greek  preferentials  as  classified  in  section 
45.2  (d)  (4)  and  as  to  which  the  tisual  pro- 
cedure shall  be  followed.  In  this  connection, 
reference  shall  be  made  to  the  specific  subaec- 
tlon  or  subdivision  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  under  which  the  applicant  is  classified 
followed  by  a  descriptive  designation  as  used 
to  Identify  the  several  classes  of  applicants 
in  section  46.2.  for  example.  "Section  2  ic»  — 
Blglble  displaced  person."  or  Section  2  le)  — 
SUglble  displaced  orphan."  or  "Section  2 
(g)— Veneiia  GiulU  refugee."  or  •Section  3 
(b)  (2) — China  R«-rugee."  or  "Section  12 
(a)— German   ethnic   origin. " 

(5)  On  the  reverse  side  of  Form  256a  and 
356b,  the  sutement  directly  above  the  space 
provided  for  the  slgnattire  of  the  vtsa-issulng 
oAear  ahall  be  revised  to  read:  "The  bearer, 
who  Is  of  (citizen  or  subject)  nationality. 
havmg  been  seen  and  examined.  U  ciasalfled 
as  a  (Insert  descriptive  deaignatlon  used 
above)  and  u  granted  this  Immigration  visa 
pursuant  to  the  provlslooa  at  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  Act  oX  IK*  and  the  DUplaced  Persons 
Act.- 

aac.  45  0.  ExcmtitkMu— (a)  VIm  fees  No 
fee  shall  be  charged  for  an  immigration  visa, 
or  application  therefor,  laaued  to  an  eligible 
dlaplaoad  person,  an  eligible  duplacad  orphan, 
a  person  of  GerraAn  ethnic  origin,  or  a  Mctton 
12  (c I  adopted  child.  In  all  other  caaea  of 
appllcanu  imder  the  DUplaced  Peraona  Act. 
thf  Issuance  of  an  Immlgratioo  visa  ■**»»!  ^^ 
subject  to  payment  of  the  preaerlbed  fee  of 
II  for  the  appUcatlon  and  tO  for  the  visa. 

( b )  Contract  labor  and  assutad  ImmU 
graii.n  The  excluding  provlalons  of  section 
3  oi  ti.e  lojmlfrauon  Act  of  Pebruary  9.  1917. 
as  aii.fiidtd  (SO  8Ut.  mS-tlH;  8  U.  8.  C. 
136).  relating  to  contract  labor  and  the  pay- 
ment ut  au  alien  s  ticket  or  pasaage  by  au- 
oUkar.  or  by  any  corporation,  tasocUtion.  so- 


ciety, municipality,  or  foreign  government, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  ahall  not  be 
applicable  to  persons  wboae  admission  Into 
the  United  States  Is  authorised  under  the 
proTlalons  of  the  Displnced  Persons  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  benefits  of  exemption 
from  the  contract-labor  provision  of  section 
S  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Pebruary  5.  1917, 
which  are  provided  by  section  3  (b)  (5)  cf 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  rhsll  not  spply  In 
the  case  of  a  person  whose  application  under 
the  Displaced  Perrons  Act  is  based  on  the 
tubmlaslcn  of  an  affidnvlt  or  other  evidence 
of  support.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  applicant 
may  submit  assurances,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 45.7  of  this  part.  In  order  to  have  the 
beneflta  of  such  exemption. 

Sec  45.7  Assurances  under  sections  3  (b) 
and  3  (C)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act — (a) 
Assurances  In  lieu  of  affidavits  of  support: 
In  lieu  of  affdavits  of  support  or  oth-r  evi- 
dence of  support,  a  person  autborizrd  to  be 
admitted  under  sections  3  (b)  and  3  (c)  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  may  submit  to 
consular  officers  assurnnces  by  a  citizen  or 
clti»ns  of  the  United  Slates  in  such  form  as 
Is  prescribed  in  this  section,  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  person.  If  admitted  Into  the 
United  States,  will  be  suitably  employed 
without  diFplaclng  some  other  person  from 
employment,  and  that  such  person  and  the 
members  of  his  family  who  shall  accompany 
and  v*\o  propose  to  live  with  him  shall  not 
become  public  charges  and  will  have  housing 
Without  displacing  some  other  person  from 
such  housing.  Either  fcrm  of  evidence  shall 
be  acceptable  and  either  may  be  used  for 
different  Individuals,  except  that  an  affidavit 
of  support  may  be  submitted  by  an  alien  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
"clttren  or  citbrens  of  the  United  States" 
shall  include  ( 1 )  domestic  corporations,  part- 
nerships or  other  firms  having  their  principal 
plsce  of  business  within  the  United  States; 
and  (2)  American  public  or  voluntary  agen- 
cies recognized  by  the  Department  for  this 
purpose:  Provided.  That  a  voluntary  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  this  part  shall  be  an 
agency  which  provides  services  In  connection 
with  the  Immlpratlon.  settlement,  or  welfare 
of  aliens:  And  provided  furthrr.  That  the 
oacer  or  member  of  such  corporation,  part- 
nership, firm,  or  agency  who  executes  the 
assurance  In  Its  behalf  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Assurance  of  employment:  (1)  The 
assurance  that  an  applicant  will  be  suitably 
employed  without  displacing  some  other  per- 
son from  employment  shall  provide  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
responsible  consular  officer  that  (1)  suitable 
activities  for  salary,  wages,  or  other  gain  are 
to  be  made  available  to  the  applicant  by, 
through,  or  on  behalf  of  the  individual  r.r 
agency  ftirnlshing  the  tssurance;  (11)  the 
wages  or  compensation  offere<l  are  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  rate  for  like  activity  In 
the  community  where  the  employment  is 
pursued:  ( ill )  the  employment  Is  of  a  per- 
manent or  Indefinite  nature  and  will  be 
available  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
applicant  in  the  United  States;  and  (Iv) 
that  no  person  will  be  removed  from  employ- 
ment because  of  the  activities  to  be  per- 
lormed  by  the  applicant. 

(2)  Askurance  that  an  applicant  will,  as 
hU  principal  activity,  attend  regular  seestons 
at  a  school  In  the  United  States  and  that  he 
will  undertake  studies  appropriate  to  his 
age  and  prior  scholastic  attainment  shall, 
f'jr  the  purposes  of  tbe  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
be  driMiMd  to  ba  aararanoe  that  the  applicant, 
wUl  be  mtubly  employed. 

(3)  If  the  employment  U  to  be  provided 
by  an  individual  other  than  the  person  fur- 
nuihliiK  the  required  aaKurHnces,  a  statement 
In  trlpltcala  from  the  pruspr<tive  onu>l  yer, 
preferiibly  on  the  busliieaa  stationery  cf  such 
employer,  shall  accompany  the  assurances, 
which  statement  shall  contain  a  srwcific  offer 
of  employment,  and  shall  Indicate  the  place. 


nattire,  and  anticipated  duration,  and  other 
pertinent  data  relative  thereto.  The  original 
of  such  ststement  shall  accompany  Form 
26ea:  the  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  attached 
to  Form  250b:  and  the  third  copy  given  to  the 
alien. 

(c)  Assurance  of  houeln*:  Tbe  assurance 
thnt  the  principal  applicant  and  the  m*m- 
bera  of  his  family  who  vrtll  accompany  him 
and  who  propose  to  live  with  him  will  have 
housing  without  displacing  some  other  per- 
son from  such  homing  shall  provide  such  In- 
formation as  may  fce  required  to  satisfy  the 
reeponslble  consular  cScer  that  (1)  adequate 
housing  will  be  available  to  the  appll  rants 
upon  arrival  In  the  United  States,  and  (11) 
no  occupant  of  such  housing  will  be  displaced 
therefrom  In  order  to  accommodate  the  oc- 
cupe.ncy  of  such  appllcant-s. 

(d)  Assurance  ag.alnst  tsecomlng  a  public 
charge:  Tlie  asfurance  againct  becoming  a 
public  charge  shell  provide  such  Informat'.cn 
as  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  responsible 
consular  officer  that  neither  the  principal 
applicant  nor  any  of  the  mem*?ers  of  his 
family  who  will  accompany  him  and  who 
propose  to  live  with  hlra  will  become  a  public 
charge. 

(e»  Assurance  of  transportation:  In  the 
case  of  an  applicant  who  Is  Inelljrlble  for 
transportation  provided  by  the  International 
Refugee  Organlratlon.  or  by  the  Commission. 
the  consular  officer  shall  be  satisfied,  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  the  applicant,  that 
adequate  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
transportation  of  such  applicant  from  his 
place  of  foreign  residence  to  his  destination 
in  the  United  States,  and  In  support  thereof 
the  consular  officer  msy  require  the  submis- 
sion of  such  supplemental  assurances  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

(t)  Forms  of  assurances:  (1)  The  assur- 
ances referred  to  In  paragraphs  (bi,  (ci,  (d), 
and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  such  writ- 
ten form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment gnd,  except  for  the  assurances  sub- 
mitted by  public  agencies  or  voluntary  agen- 
cies approved  by  the  Department,  shall  be 
sworn  to  or  affirmed  before  a  notary  public 
or  other  person  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations.  Assurance  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  such  public  agencies  or  vol- 
untary agencies  or  from  the  VUa  Division, 
Department  of  State.  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

(2)  The  assurance  form  prescribed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing statement  Immediately  preceding  the 
Jurat:  "I  am  furnishing  this  assurance  fully 
mindful  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  providing  that  any 
perron  or  persona  who  knowingly  violate  or 
conspire  to  violate  any  provision  of  such  act. 
except  section  9,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  tSCO  or  more  than  110.000,  or 
shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  2  or  more 
than  10  years,  or  both." 

(g)  Adequacy  of  assurances:  If  the  con- 
sular officer  Is  satisfied  that  the  assurances 
submitted  pvrsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  me-t  the  requirements  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  and  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  this  part,  he  may  proceed  to  a  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  applicant's  eligibil- 
ity under  tbe  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persona  Act.  and  his  eligibility  to  receive  an 
Immigration  vika  under  the  general  immi- 
gration laws  and  regulations.  If  the  con- 
sular officer  Is  not  satisfied  that  the  aseur- 
ances  meet  such  requirements,  he  may  re- 
quire the  sponsor  to  provide  additional  in- 
fcrmauon  relative  thereto.  If  such  addl- 
Uonal  information  Is  not  submitted  within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  If  submitted,  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Diaplaeed  Per- 
sons Act  and  the  regulatloru  contained  In 
this  part,  the  ctmsular  officer  shall  discon- 
tinue consideration  of  the  application  based 
on  such  aasurances,  and  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  sporvsor  of  his  action 

ih)  Named  and  unnamed  asstirmocee :  As- 
siuauces  submitted  to  a  consular  of&cer  as 
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provided  In  this  section  may  be  either  named 
assurances  (Identlfyint;  the  particular  appli- 
cant by  name  I,  or  unnamed  assurances  (not 
Identifying  the  applicant  by  name  but  re- 
questing admission  of  an  alien  having  spe- 
dflc  skills  or  other  qualificati')ns)  :  Proiidi.d, 
That  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  under  sec- 
tion 3  (C)  of  the  Displaced  Pers'^ ns  Act  only 
named  assurances  may  be  submitted. 

(1)  Public  agencies  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies: For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  public 
agencies  and  voluntary  agencies  shall  include 
only  such  agencies  as  are  recognized  by  the 
E>epartment.  and  consular  officers  shall  not 
accept  assurances  from  any  agency  not  so 
recognized  and  Included  in  an  approved  list 
thereof  furnished  by  the  Department.  As- 
surances submitted  by  public  agencies  or  vol- 
untary agencies  shall  conform  to  all  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  prescribed  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  Assurances,  section  2,  orphans — fl) 
Greek  orphans:  Assurances  required  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  (2)  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  in  the  case  of  a  Greek  orphan 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  thereof  as  con- 
tained in  8  CFR.  parts  700-710  ( 15  F.  P..  3864 ) . 
In  areas  where  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion do  not  extend,  such  assurances,  upon 
being  validated  by  the  Commission,  will  be 
foru-arded  to  the  appropriate  consular  office. 

(2 1  Section  2  (f)  orphans:  The  procedure 
prescribed  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  applicable  In  the  cases  of  or- 
phans defined  in  subsection  (fi  of  section 
(2)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  except  that 
the  assurance  required  thereunder  may  be 
given  either  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  by  an  alien  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  prior  to  June  30. 
1951 :  FrctHded.  That  no  immigration  visa 
shall  be  Issued  subsequent  to  June  30.  1952. 
to  an  orphan  defined  In  subsection  (f)  of 
iection  2  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

Section  45.8.  Good-faith  affidavit:  (a)  An 
applicant  applying  for  an  Immigration  visa 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3  (b)  or  3 
(c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  whose  ad- 
mission Is  based  on  the  submission  of  an 
asstirance  cf  suitable  emplojTner.t  shall  exe- 
cute a  signed  statement  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation 'hat  he  accepts  and  agrees  In  good 
faith  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  employment 
provided  in  such  assurances.  Consular  offi- 
cers are  authorized  to  administer  tbe  re- 
quired oath  or  affirmation  without  fee. 

( b )  The  affidavit  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  executed  in 
duplicate  in  accordance  with  the  tsrms  of  a 
prescribed  form  to  be  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment. The  original  of  such  affidavit 
shall  be  attached  to  visa  application  Form 
25Ea,  and  a  duplicate  copy  thereof  shall  be 
attached  to  Form  236b. 

Section  45.9.  Dlsqualificatlcn  to  receive 
visas:  (a>  No  visa  shall  be  issued  to  any 
applicant  whose  admission  under  the  Dis- 
{.  laced  Persons  Act  Is  based  on  the  submis- 
sion of  aa  assurance  of  suitable  employment 
unless  the  applicant  shall  first  execute  the 
good-faith  affidavit  required  by  section  6  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  tne  regula- 
tions contained  In  this  part. 

(b)  Ko  alien  shall  be  Issued  a  visa  of  any 
kind  under  the  general  Immigration  laws 
and  regulations  or  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  If  the  consular 
officer  know?  or  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  alien  has  willfully  made  a  misrepre- 
sentation for  the  purpose  of  gaining  admis- 
sion Into  the  United  States  aa  an  eligible 
displaced  person.  In  any  case  Involving  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  consular  officer  shall 
communicate  with  the  Department  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  advisory  cplnicn.  and 
shall  submit  aith  his  communication  all  ths 
pertinent  facts  on  which  such  doubt  Is  based. 

(CI  No  applicant  shall  be  issued  an  Immi- 
gration vUa  as  an  eligible  displaced  pcrc:.i. 


as  a  person  of  German  ethnic  origin,  or  aa 
a  section  12  to  adopted  child,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  report  from  the  Com- 
mission concerning  his  character,  history, 
and  eligibility  a.s  required  by  sections  10  and 
12  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

(d)  No  applicant  shall  be  L'sued  an  Im- 
migration visa  if  the  consular  officer  knows  or 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant,  sub- 
ject to  the  exemptions  expressly  provided  In 
section  45  6  (b).  is  excluded  from  adrulssicn 
to  the  United  States  under  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  immigration  laws  and  regula- 
tions, or  If  the  consular  officer  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant  is  not 
entitled  to  the  specific  classification  under 
which  he  makes  application. 

(e)  No  applicant  shall  be  Issued  an  immi- 
gration visa  if  the  consular  officer  knows  or 
has  reason  to  believe  that: 

( 1 )  The  applicant  Is  or  has  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist,  Nazi,  or  FascL=t 
Party  or  of  a  political  or  subversive  group 
of  an  Ideological  character  similar  to  that 
of  any  of  said  parties: 

(2)  The  applicant  adheres  to,  advocates, 
or  follows,  or  has  adhered  to.  advocated,  or 
followed,  the  principles  of  any  political  or 
economic  system  or  philosophy  directed  to- 
ward both  the  destruction  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  representative  governments; 

(3)  The  applicant  Is  or  has  been  a  member 
of  any  organization  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  ol  the  United 
States  as  a  Communist  organization; 

(4)  The  applicant  Is  or  has  been  a  mem- 
ber cf  or  participated  In  any  movement 
which  Is  or  has  been  hostile  to  the  United 
States  or  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States; 

(5)  The  applicant  has  advocated  or  assist- 
ed in  the  persecution  of  any  person  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 

(6i  Tl-»e  applicant  voluntarily  bore  arms 
against  the  United  States  during  World  War 
n.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  aliens  who 
voluntarily  t»cre  arms  against  the  United 
States  on  the  western  front,  including 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  but  shall  net  apply 
to  aliens,  other  than  Geman  nationals,  who 
were  forced  against  their  will  to  serve  in  the 
German  armed  forces  or  auxiliary  oi^ani- 
zations. 

(f )  No  visa  shall  be  issued  to  an  applicant 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  sections  3 
(b)  or  3  (c)  cf  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  In 
the  absence  of  a  thorcu^h  security  check. 
An  appropriate  report  thereon  sliali  be  placed 
In  the  applicant's  file. 

(g)  No  immigration  visa  shall  be  issued 
to  a  person  coming  within  tie  previsions  cf 
section  2  (d)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
and  classified  as  a  persecutee  in  section  45 iJ 
(a)  (4)  In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  in- 
struction from  the  Department. 

Sec.  45-10.  Numerical  limitations  on  visas: 
(a)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.  a  total  of  40C.744 
Immigration  visas.  Including  visas  previously 
Issued  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948.  may  be  Lssu?d  as  fellows: 

(1)  Not  more  than  341,000  to  eligible  dis- 
placed persons  and  eligible  displaced  orphans, 
and  certain  other  classes. 

(2)  Not  more  than  54,744  to  persons  of 
German  ethnic  origin  and  their  spouses  and 
children. 

(3)  Not  more  than  5,000  to  nonquota 
orphans  under  10  years  of  age. 

(b)  Within  the  341.000  Immigration  visas 
authorized  by  section  3  (a>  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  and  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( a ) 
(1)  cf  this  section,  numerical  limitations  en 
the  Issuance  of  visas  to  designated  classes 
shall  apply  as  follows: 

(1)  Eligible  displaced  orphans 6.000 

(2)  China  refugees  and  their  spousea 

and  children 4.000 

(3J   Polish  veterans  and  their  sp^iises 

and  children 18.  OCO 


(4 1   Greek  refugees  and  their  spouses 

and   children -     7.500 

(5)  Greek  preferentlals 2.500 

(6)  Venezla     Glullan     refugees     and 

their  spouses  and  children 2,000 

(c)  In  the  event  that  all  of  the  special 
classes  of  persons  enumerated  In  para^-Taph 
(b)  of  this  section  do  not  receive  the  total  of 
39,000  visas  authorized  for  such  classe«i.  the 
unused  portion  shall  be  made  available  to 
quaUfled  aUens  clas-siflable  as  ellcib'.e  dis- 
placed persons  to  the  extent  of  such  unused 
portion  but  not  in  excess  of  341.000. 

(di  The  number  of  Immigration  visas 
which  may  be  i.ssued  to  "out-of-aone"  refu- 
gees pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  (cl  cf  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  shall  be 
detern-iined  by  the  current  numerical  limi- 
tations on  the  quotas  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

(e»  All  persons  recel\lns  visas  ptirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
shall  be  charged  to  their  proper  quota  on  a 
current-year  or  a  future-year  basis,  except 
the  5.000  eligible  displaced  orphans  for 
whom  special  nonquota  immigration  visas 
are  provided  by  section  3  (b)  (1 1  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act.  and  the  5.000  orphans 
under  the  age  of  10  years  for  whom  special 
nonquota  immigration  visas  are  provided  by 
section  2  (f)  of  that  Act.  and  other  appli- 
cants who  qualify  for  nonquota  status  under 
the  general  immigration  laws. 

(f)  The  number  of  Immigration  visas 
which  m»ay  be  Is-sued  to  adopted  children 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  12  (c) 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  exclusive  of 
those  which  may  be  issued  to  such  adopted 
children  who  qualify  as  persons  of  German 
ethnic  origin,  shall  be  determined  by  current 
numerical  limitations  on  the  Immigration 
quotas  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

igt  A  quota  numt>er  used  in  Issuing  an 
immigration  visa  to  a  particular  applicant 
shall  not  be  used  In  the  issuance  of  a  visa 
to  any  other  applicant  even  though  the 
original  recipient  thereof  fails,  for  any  rea- 
son, to  use  his  Immigration  visa. 

(h)  A  replace  visa  may  be  isf^ued  to  the 
original  applicant  under  the  sann.e  number  cf 
the  same  quota,  or  to  a  nonquota  applicant. 
during  the  effective  period  of  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  under 
which  the  applicant  was  classified  and  was 
Issued  his  original  visa :  P'oi~:ded.  That  In  ap- 
plying therefor  the  applicant  is  foimd  tc  b€ 
still  qtialifled  to  receive  a  replace  visa  under 
the  same  provisions  of  the  Dlspiacc-d  Persons 
Act  as  were  originally  applicable  to  his  case. 
If  the  original  visa  was  allotted  from  a  cur- 
rent quota,  no  replace  visa  may  Xx  issued 
subsequent  to  the  quota  year  in  which  such 
original  visa  was  issued. 

Src.  45.11.  Quota  contrcd:  The  folloaing 
niles  are  prescribed  to  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  Immigration  quotas  under  the 
Immigraticn  Act  of  1924  as  affected  by  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act: 

(a)  The  first  50  percent  of  the  quota  of 
each  nationality  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1950.  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  issuance  of  immigration  visas  to 
qualified  applicants  of  the  first -preference 
quota  class  specified  in  section  6  (a)  (li  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1624. 

( b  I  The  remainder,  if  any.  of  the  5C  per- 
cent of  each  quota  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a)  cf  this  section  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  issuance  of  Immigraticn  visas  to 
qualified  applicants  of  the  aecond-prelerence 
quota  class  specified  in  section  6  (a)  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  Act  cf  1924. 

(C)  Any  portion  of  the  first  50  percent  of 
each  annual  quota  referred  to  m  paragraph 
(a)  of  thi»  aeetion  not  required  for  the  issu- 
ance of  Immigration  vi^r^s  tc  qualified  appli- 
cants entitled  to  first  or  second  preference 
under  the  provisions  cf  sections  6  (S)  (1)  or 
6  I  a  (2i  of  the  Immigration  Act  cf  1924. 
shall  be  mace  available  to  aliens  qualifying 
f.r    n-.n^reiercnce   s'-i'.us    unci.:r   tae    frcvi- 
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aicat  of  Mctlon  3  (c)  of  th«  Dtsplsc^  Penoni 
Act  And  MctlGQ  •  (ai  (3)  of  the  TirmlgraUoa 
Act  at  1034:  l>rovuted.  That  not  mot*  tHan 
•0  pttvtat  or  nx-b  unrequlMi  portkaa  tbaU 
b«  BHMlc  ATallablc  to  appdauiti  qtaaifying 
un<ler  the  pn>Tl«lotu  of  McUon  t  (c)  of  tht 
"DUplaccd  Pcraona  Act. 

(d)  Tweoty-flTe  pet  cent  of  «»•  qticu  of 
Mda  luUoaaUty.  for  each  of  the  fiscal  ye*n 
K^^^*»l^««^  July  X.  1960.  and  ending  June  30. 
1964.  shall  tw  BMida  arallable  for  tbe  tsruance 
of  immicratioa  viau  to  qualified  apphcanu 
under  all  proTlaions  of  the  DlapUced  Persons 
Act.  except  ssctioo  S  (c)  thereof,  and  for  per- 
sona whose  cases  are  adjxuted  under  section 
19  (c)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  Act  of  February  5, 
1917.  as  amended,  and  lor  persons  irhoM 
caaaa  are  adjusted  under  section  4  of  the 
Ditphced  PinoQs  Act:  Pror;<:<:i,  That  be- 
ginning July  1.  1S54.  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  any  quota  may  be  U5;d  in  any  tzcal  year 
for  persona  covered  by  this  par&grapb. 

(e)  During  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1.  19J0.  and  ending  June  SO,  1954.  36  percent 
of  each  annual  quou.  exclusive  of  the  50  per- 
cent (first  preference  Unmlgrants)  rererred 
to  In  par&«;r8ph  (a)  of  this  eectlcn,  and  the 
25  percent  (displaced  persons)  referred  to  in 
paregrapb  (d)  of  this  section,  shall  be  made 
available  first  for  the  Issuance  of  Immlgra- 
tkm  visas  to  qu^if.ed  £.i^xUcanta  entitled  to 
preference  under  the  provisions  of  section  8 
(S)  (2)  of  the  Immlgra'.iGD  Act  of  1£24,  and 
aecoad  to  qualified  applicanu  und;r  tl:e  pro- 
vlslons  cf  section  3  {O  of  the  Displaced  Pcr- 
Eons  Act:  Provided.  That  not  more  ti:aa  50 
percent  of  the  quota  numbers  net  required 
for  ls8\i&nce  to  qualified  applicanU  und^r 
the  pnr.-lslons  of  section  6  (e)  (2)  of  the 
Iir  migration  Act  of  1924  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  Issuance  to  quall£ed  applicants  un- 
der the  prcvlalons  oX  section  3  (c)  of  the 
Duplaced  Persons  Act:  Provided  further . 
That  any  residue  of  such  25  percent  shall  te 
maiile  available  for  Icsuauce  to  quallLed  ap- 
plicants entitled  to  nonpre'ercnce  st&kUs  ur.- 
der  the  provisions  of  secUon  6  (a)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  cf  1924. 

(f)  The  reduction  of  a  quota  as  required 
by  the  enactment  of  private  acts  by  the 
Congress  shall  operate  to  reduce  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  each  annual  quota  from 
«blch  a  quota  number  Is  mcst  readily 
available. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  upon  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register.  Coir:;>Iiauce 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  238; 
U.  S.  C.  1003)  relative  to  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  and  delayed  effective  dale  u 
unnecessary  because  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  this  order  ln\ulved  forei^n-affaus 
functions  of  the  United  Stales. 

Jamis  E.  Weaa. 
Jieting  Secretary  of  State. 

garuusaaa  90.  1980. 

BaoomaMBded.  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
tha  Zmmlfratlou  Act  of  lUM  and  the  Alien 
BeglsUatioo  Act.  1S40.  are  concerned: 
J.  Howaao  McGsath, 

Attorney  General. 
SEPTtMBEX   15.   1950 

(F  R  Doc.  60-83M;  fUed  September  22.  1950; 
«:62a.  m.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPHKSENTATIVEa 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr  Drr^GELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  rs  a  re- 
cipient or  the  speech  ol  the  Honorable 


Camllo  Osias.  a  distinRui.^hi'd  member 
of  the  Philippine  Senate'  and  a  former 
colleague  of  great  ability  woo  served 
ulth  US  In  this  House  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner for  hU  Government.  I  am  im- 
pelled to  invoke  the  privilege  accorded 
me  and  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
speech  dchvered  by  him  on  August  7, 
1950. 

The  speech  d^sTves  preservation  In 
the  RxcoF.0  ot  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  where  it  will  remain  available  to 
our  people  for  their  perusal  and  ediflca- 
tion.  It  should  s^rve  to  convince  even 
the  sl:cpt:cs  that  despite  pohiical  difier- 
ences  in  the  Philippine  Lslands.  there  is 
unity  upon  the  question  of  Korea  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  tho  United  Nr^.ticns. 

It  i3  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Osias  is  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  and  that 
he  is  critical  cf  the  Chief  Executive. 
President  Elpedio  Qiiirino.  and  cf  the 
Secretary  o!"  Foreign  Afl:iirs,  Carlos 
Romulo.  both  of  whom  are  my  good 
friends  of  many  years'  standing,  and  to 
u  lilch  criticism  I  do  not  subscribe. 

However,  l,ir.  Speaker,  the  speech  is 
doubly  Significant  and  illustrates  the 
point  I  d:s;re  to  call  to  your  attontioa 
and  to  emphasize,  which  is  despite  par- 
t^an  differences  and  critic!.sm.  on  the 
crucial  Question  of  Korea  th?re  is  un- 
qualified support  and  agrecmsnt.  In  his 
psroration  the  Senator  from  La  Union 
rners  to  tho  binding  tics  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  which  warms  the  cockles 
of  my  heart  and  proves  to  me  anew  and 
tj  the  vrcild  that  I  have  reckoned  cor- 
rectly upon  the  undying  friendship  of  the 
Filipipcj.  who  over  the  haK  century  be- 
came wed  to  the  people  cf  the  United 
States  and  thus  by  their  tios  of  senti- 
ment, affection,  and  appreciation  are  in 
reality  relat'^d  to  us  by  custom,  language, 
and  democracy. 

The  speech  follows: 

(Second  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, second  special  session,  lx:gun  and 
held  at  the  city  of  Manila  on  TuecCiay.  the 
Ist  day  of  August   19o0| 

Concurrent  Resolution  IS 

Concurrent  resolution  exprcBslng  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Philippines  to  ren- 
der every  posc'.ble  asslstnnce  to  the  tJnlted 
Nations  forces  In  the  Korean  conflict 
Whereas,  on  June  25,  1350.  the  armies  of 
North  Korea  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel and  without  cause  or  provocation  attacked 
the  ReiJUbllc  of  Korea; 

Witereits  despite  the  cease-fire  directive  of 
the  SecurUy  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations 
Issued  on  the  day  of  the  aggression,  the  North 
Korean  armies  pressed  the  attack  on  South 
Korea,  thereby  causing  the  Security  Council 
to  meet  aguln  on  June  27.  1050,  and  approve 
a  resolution  calling  on  all  members  of  the 
tJnlted  Nations  to  "furnish  such  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary 
to  repel  the  armed  attack": 

Whereas  It  Ls  the  duty  of  the  Republic  of 
the  PhUippines  under  article  25  of  the  t7N 
Charter  "to  accept  and  curry  out  the  deci- 
•ions  of  the  Security  Council,"  a  duty  which 
te  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
et  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ph.ll>pine«  is  the 
present  President  of  t  \s  UulieU  Nations  Oen- 
•ral  Assembly: 

Whereas  apart  from  Its  obligations  under 
tiie  UN  Charter,  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnee  should  rally  enthusiastically  to  lUe 
support  of  the  UN  action  In  Kwrca  bt-o.tuse 
the  fate  that  awaits  ttie  Republic  of  Kotea 
In  this  crucul  contest  nuny  well  decide  the 


fate  of  small  and  miuiarlly  weak  nations  like 
Uie  Philippines. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
In  his  special  message  to  Congress,  declared 
that  "the  Philippine  Government  has  plecged 
Its  support  to  the  United  Nations  elort  in 
Korea  to  lite  limit  of  Its  available  resources": 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Renolved  b^  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
rc*entativca  of  the  PhUippines  concurring) , 
To  express,  as  It  does  hereby  express,  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  Philippines  that 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  should  ren- 
der every  possible  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  effort  in  the  Korean  conflict,  includ- 
ing the  participation  of  Filipino  trocps.  and 
to  iiiform,  as  it  does  hereby  Inform,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines  of  Its  readiness  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
and  adequate  to  render  such  assistance  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Adopted  AU£ti8t  10,  1950. 

Speich  or  Sknator  Camilo  Osias.  Senator  or 
THE  Philippines,   in  Soppost  of  Concus- 

B£NT    ReSOLUnON     16.    EXTTNDIIfC    MlLiTART 

AaaiSTAircz  to  Korea  at  the  Special  Ses- 
sion ON  August  7.  1950 

Senator  Osus.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
be  recognized  on   this   resolution. 

The  AcTTNa  PaEsiuENT.  The  gentleman 
from  La  Union  has  the  floor. 

Senator  Osias.  Mr.  President,  the  S?nate 
has  before  It  a  rerolutlon  of  national  Im- 
port and  of  international  Implications.  It 
If.  therefore.  Important;  and  as  a  minority 
man.  I  rl.se  to  make  patent  our  consistent 
principle  that  In  matters  of  great  moment 
there  Is  no  need  fcr  anyone  to  appeal  to 
us  for  unity.  We  are,  as  a  party,  unity  In 
action. 

This  concurrent  repolutton  calculated  to 
make  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  render 
ever  pc*rlble  asslstnnce  to  the  United  Na- 
tions In  supprcssliig  the  Korean  aggression 
is  a  resolution  that  Involves  a  momentous 
decision  for  every  member  cf  this  august, 
deliberative  body.  For  the  vote  that  we 
shall  cast,  we  will  be  responsible  to  our 
conscience,  to  our  people,  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  before  the  verdict  of 
hl£tory.  The  collective  will  of- the  congress 
shall  reveal  the  soul  of  the  nation  In  t^.e 
fnce  of  a  severe  trial  and  an  impending 
danger.  The  resolution  calls  for  calm  and 
dcUberat?  reflection.  It  will  t°Et  our 
stature  as  representatives  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  nation,  and  our  combined  judg- 
ment will  measure  our  stfltesmanshl;).  It 
will  likewise  serve  as  a  measure  whether  we 
are  fit  as  a  people  to  move,  live,  and  have 
our  being  In  a  society  of  free  and  civilized 
nations. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  express  the  prayerful 
hope  that  neither  we  nor  the  generations 
who  will  come  aft?r  us  will  be  called  upon 
again  to  have  to  deliberate  and  vote  on  a 
measure  so  transcendental  as  this. 

Mr  President,  cur  first  need  Is  to  cnme 
out  In  the  clt-ar  from  the  forest  of  contusion. 
There  is  confusion  In  the  United  Nations, 
there  has  been  confusion  in  Washington,  and 
there  Is  confusion  in  our  own  land.  So  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  come  out  In  the  clear,  as 
I  eald.  from  cut  of  this  forest  of  confusion. 

Jurt  npw  the  United  Nations  are  divided. 
In  the  Security  Council,  the  powerhouse  of 
the  United  Nations,  prominent  members  are 
at  Icggcrheads.  Soviet  Russia  with  her  Malik 
and  satellites  on  the  one  hand,  snd  the 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  represent- 
ed In  the  Council  on  the  other,  are  exprcsiilng 
contrary  opinions.  Malik,  now  the  president 
Of  the  Security  Council,  has  propagandized 
the  world  In  the  name  of  Soviet  Russia  th.-it 
the  aggressor  nation  Is  the  United  States,  and 
that  those  associated  with  her  are  also  ag- 
gressor nations.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
world  has  t)ecome  clear.  There  Is  no  blinking 
the  f;.ct  that  Communist -sponsored  North 
Kcrca  committed  a  p^rfldlous  act  cf  aggres* 
slou.    And  in  the  defense  of  the  Ideology  of 
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the  United  Nations,  the  United  Statr-s  and 
those  associated  with  her  in  this  great  ad- 
venture of  freedom  are  fighting  a  war  of  de- 
fense to  keep  alive  and  make  robust  the  Ideals 
Incarnated  In  the  charier  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization. 

In  Washington,  too,  there  has  been  con- 
fxulon.  At  one  time  America  abandoned 
Nationalist  China  In  the  continent.  At  an- 
other time  we  read  President  Truman  observ- 
ing the  bands-off  policy  in  Formosa.  But 
more  recently  the  happy  intelligence  came 
to  us  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Republic  of  America  ordered  the  Seventh 
Fleet  and.  subsequently,  seme  other  forces 
to  prevent  aggression  against  Formosa  and 
even  to  defend  Formosa 

In  our  own  land  we  have  had  confusion 
worse  confounded.  At  one  time  President 
Quir'.no  advocated  tbe  Pacific  Union  and, 
coming  immediately  after  the  organization 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  he  then  envis- 
aged an  antl-Communlst  alliance.  That 
was  reaffirmed  when  President  Qulrino  had 
a  conversation  with  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  later  supported  by  Syngman 
Rhee  But  then  the  political  campaign  was 
on  The  white  paper  on  China  was  pub- 
lished In  Washington.  The  aspirant  for 
presidential  election  went  to  Washington 
and  after  meeting  American  officials  and  Am- 
bassador Romulo,  he  changed  front.  He 
turned  about  face.  He  came  back  and  no 
longer  talked  cf  anti-Communist  organiza- 
tion but  of  a  Southeast  Asia  union  that  was 
non -Communist. 

The  stand  of  the  Executive  had  been  re- 
versed. Subsequently  we  had  the  much- 
heralded  and  publicized  Baguio  Conference 
and  there  was  neither  a  southeast  Asia 
union  organized  nor  was  there  a  positive 
policy  announced  that  would  serve  as  a  bea- 
con light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  More 
recently  the  new  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  reported  as  having  also  reversed  him- 
self by  abandoning  a  negative  stand  and  ad- 
vocatmg  the  sending  of  an  armed  force  to 
Korea  and  the  President  turned  it  down  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  step  would  be  a 
provocative  act.  The  stand  of  the  Execu- 
tive has  been  equivocal.  His  foreign  policy. 
If  any.  has  been  effeminate. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  does  well  in  the  face 
of  this  Executive  Indecision  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative and  consider  this  positive  concur- 
rent resolution  which  envisages  not  only  the 
kind  of  assistance  that  we  have  so  far  given 
or  have  promised,  but  more,  even  the  sending 
of  an  armed  force  to  the  scene  of  the  bloody 
conflict. 

We  need  some  Instrumentality  like  the 
Congress.  Isecause  It  Is  the  policy-making 
body  to  Initiate  and  define  a  policy,  and  this 
is  Its  golden  opportunity.  It  Is  crystal  clear 
that  we  are  now  confronted  not  with  a 
theory  but  with  a  condition.  Tbe  present 
posture  of  world  affairs  compels  us  to  take 
sides.  Our  stand  must  be  unequivocal  and 
firm.  , 

We  are  drawn  into  the  present  conflict  for 
reasons  varied  and  sundry.  But  the  most 
Important  is  that  this  has  clearly  become  a 
struggle  t)etween  communism  and  democ- 
racy. And  because  we  are  wedded  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy,  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
democratic  forces  of  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time  North 
Korea  was  under  the  regimentation  of  Rus- 
sia with  her  Communist  philosophy,  and 
that  South  Korea  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  States  with  her  democratic 
Ideology.  The  thirty-eighth  parallel  became 
the  dividing  line,  but  although  that  seemed 
to  be  at  first  a  dividing  lino  that  was  imag- 
inary more  or  less,  now  the  cleavage  has 
become  broad  and  deep.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation has  Ijeen  thoroughly  defined. 

Why  this  crisis  In  Korea?  It  Is  not  a  spon- 
taneotis  event  that  took  place  with  the  act  of 
aggression  committed  by  the  North  Korean 
forces  schooled  in  the  revolutionary  tech- 
nique of  ccmmunlsm.     lu  root,  the  root  of 


the  movement,  goes  far  back.  And  If  1 
may.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  to  permit  me  to  ln\oke  a  lew  facts 
of  history  the  better  for  our  people  to  make 
a  proper  appraisal  of  the  action  that  the 
Senate  shall  take. 

It  Is  commonly  admitted  that  Karl  Marx  Is 
a  sort  of  patron  saint  o!  communism.  Karl 
Marx  was  twrn  In  Germany  of  German-Jf-w- 
Ish  descent  In  1818.  He  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Bonn  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  German  philosopher  Hegel,  and  that 
being  so,  he.  like  many  disciples  of  Germany, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Hegellanlsm. 
What  Is  this  philosophy? 

Hegel  had  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic  divi- 
sion of  history  Into  four  stages:  The  first 
stage  presenting  the  drama  of  the  oriental 
world  where  civilization  began:  the  second 
representing  the  civilization  of  the  Greek 
States:  tlie  third  when  the  Greek  world  gave 
way  to  the  Roman  world;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Germanic  world  was  to  be  the  climactic  ex- 
pression of  civilization  developing  superla- 
tive power  and  to  become  dominant  over  all. 

That  Is  why  we  had  Kaiser  WUhelm  of  the 
First  World  War,  then  Adolf  Hitler  in  World 
War  II  advocating  that  Hegelian  philosophy 
In  action  with  Germany  striving  to  rule  the 
world  propelled  by  the  warlike  slogan, 
Deutschland  uber  alles — Germany  over  all. 
Marx  was  born  Into  that  epoch.  He  was  reared 
In  its  atmosphere.  He  inherited  much  of 
that  philosophy  and  so  he  became  an  active 
advocate  of  revolutionary  socialism.  I  say 
revolutionary  as  distinguished  from  evolu- 
tionary socialism.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Is  that  the  latter  deleted 
from  Its  program  the  principles  of  class 
struggle  and  revolutionary  technique.  Rev- 
olutionary socialism,  however,  made  class 
struggle  and  revolution  the  two  important 
elements  in  its  Ideology.  So  when  Karl 
Marx,  together  with  Engels.  devised  the 
Communist  Manifesto  in  1848,  he  embodied 
these  Ideals  and  Ideas  in  that  document  and 
to  that  manifesto  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  belief,  creed,  dogma,  and  technique  of 
present-day  communism. 

In  Russia  bolshevism  under  Lenin  came 
Into  being.  Bolshevism  may  be  defined  as 
revolutionary  socialism  with  the  revolution- 
ary aspect  Intensified.  And  so.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  Marxism  is  revolutionary  socialism. 
Communism  Is  aggressive  Marxism  further 
Intenslf jing  the  Idea  of  class  conflict,  revolu- 
tionary technirue.  and  for  that  reason  It 
thrives  on  confusion  and  disorder.  It  makes 
use  cf  subversion,  sabotage,  and  fifth  col- 
umnism.  and  all  manner  of  revoUitionary 
procedures.  Comes  now  Trotsky.  After 
Lenin.  Trotsky  Is  eliminated,  and  Stalin 
emerges,  fresh  from  World  War  II  about 
which  the  people  of  Russia  only  know  that 
Russia  was  responsible  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Allies  in  the  last  cataclysmic  war.  They 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to 
witness  the  abolition  of  all  Ideologies  Inimi- 
cal to  communism  and  the  establishment  of 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  over  the  entire 
world.  So.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  philoso- 
phy that  cannot  but  Issue  in  war.  There  is 
no  peace  where  communism  has  sway. 

Democracy  is  our  Ideal.  It  Is  the  Ideal  that 
Impelled  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  to  enshrine  the  principle  which 
renounces  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  We  love  peace  and  hate  war.  We  be- 
lieve In  arbitration  or  mediation  to  settle 
disputes  among  nations.  We  are  drawn  to 
the  present  situation  where  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  imperialistic  and  armed  aggres- 
sion and  Join  our  forces  wUh  those  of  de- 
fensive peace.  We  cannot  be  apathetic,  su", 
in  this  fight  against  bolshevistic  communism 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  traditions  of  cur 
people,  to  the  ideals  that  Inform  our  Con- 
stitution, to  the  sacred  tenets  of  our  religion, 
and  to  the  sublinie  principles  of  p  .vernment 
republican  in  form  and  democratic  to  the 
core. 


Senator  OAaciA.  Mr.  President,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

The  Acting  Pmisa)iNT.  The  gentleman  may 
yield  If  he  so  desires. 

Senator  Osias.  If  the  gentleman  will  Just 
allow  me  to  develop  one  more  thesis,  I  will 
gladly  yield. 

Now,  the  question  to  answer  before  our 
people  and  our  conscience  Is:  Why  should  the 
Philippines  participate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  the  present  conflict? 

I  answer  flrst.  that  we  must  participate  to 
make  patent  our  sincere  and  loyal  devotion  to 
freedom.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  when  freedom  could  be 
said  to  have  been  securely  established  upon 
the  foundations  o'  law  and  peace.  We  are 
called  m  the  midst  oi  this  troublesome  era 
to  make  freedom  real  and  enduring.  We 
must  perforce  admit  that  the  tree  of  liberty 
in  our  time  has  yet  to  be  nurtured  by  tbe 
sweat  of  anguish,  by  the  tears  of  sorrow,  and 
by  the  blood  of  sacrifice. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  should  partici- 
pate to  implement  our  commitments  with  the 
United  Nations.  The  afllxing  cf  the  signa- 
ture of  the  representative  of  the  Republic 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  volun- 
tary. We  knew  whereof  we  acted  when  we 
Joined  the  UN.  We  cannot  remain  Indif- 
ferent to  cur  formal,  voluntary,  and  sacred 
commitments. 

This  Is  not  all.  We  are  Impelled  to  act  In 
the  direction  Indicated  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  show  our 
sincerity  In  fiUfllmg  cur  part  cf  the  bargain 
in  the  military  assistance  pact  and  the  mili- 
tary bases  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  with  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  United  States 
Government  and  people  will  f&.thfuily  and 
adequately  carry  cut  their  part  in  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Pact  in  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  armed  forces  and  "in  the 
performance  of  those  obligations  which  may 
devolve  upon  the  Republic  cf  the  Philippines 
under  its  internEtional  agreements"  given  the 
mutuality  of  Interest  of  the  two  Republics. 

We  are  also  Impelled  to  participate 
actively  In  this  conflict  of  stopping  further 
aggression  to  give  validity  to  the  value  of  the 
plighted  word  and  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  We  cannot  have  world  peace,  sir, 
as  Itng  as  peoples  do  not  return  to  common 
decency,  common  honesty,  and  common  re- 
spect for  the  plighted  word.  We  have  to 
fulfill  In  all  honesty  our  share  In  the  con- 
tractual obligation  which  we  have  assumed 
In  tre:.ties  to  which  this  Republic  Is  signa- 
tory. We  must  net  be  found  wanting  before 
the  verdict  of  history.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
VIS  ever,  that  we  as  a  people  were  ready  and 
willing  to  share  in  the  adv.intages  but  we  es- 
chewed or  shirked  the  burdens  and  sacri- 
fices   which    every   solemn   compact    entails. 

And  I  wish  to  say  a  word  from  the  stand- 
point of  enlightened  self-interest.  Our  par- 
ticipation with  other  free  nations  In  this 
struggle  would  give  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines a  new  sense  of  mission.  This  new 
E -nse  of  mission  will  vitalize  our  unity.  It 
will  galvanize  the  solidarity  of  cur  pecple  at 
hcm.e.  I  wish  even  cur  dissidents  will  heed 
these  words.  There  Ls  no  use  to  pay  lip 
service  to  unity  unless  and  until  there  is  an 
Ideology,  unless  there  Is  a  clear  sense  of 
mission  around  which  all  people  irrespective 
cf  political  afBliaticn  or  creed  may  rally. 

Mr.  President.  I  glory  In  the  oppc.rtunlty 
to  cast  my  vote  In  favor  of  this  resolution 
because  the  action  initiated  by  Congress  will 
serve  as  a  polestar  to  the  orientation  of  cur 
future  culture   and   civilization. 

The  United  Naticns.  sir.  has  to  win  this 
war.  It  cannot  afford  to  lose  It.  Korea 
today;  perchance  Iran  tomorrow:  Berlin  and 
then  Formosa  next.  It  will  be  a  history 
from  aeeresslon  to  aggression  repie:e  with 
losses  c;  property  valued  by  the  triilicns,  and 
lives  counted  by  the  miJicns. 
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Th*  League  o'  Nation*  which  was  the  after- 
math ol  the  Flrrt  World  War  did  not  lucceed 
bacauae  It  could  not  enforce  lt«  dectalona. 
Tb«  League  lacked  teeth.  The  United  Na- 
UotM  which  Is  the  aftermath  of  the  Second 
World  War  must  not  fall  now  that  It  Is  a 
body  determined  to  Implement  U  r«»oluUon« 
with  action,  action  commensurate  with  the 
grartty  of  the  challenge,  action  sulUbJe  to 
mifgt  the  present  agsrresslon,  acUon  undcr- 
rttiiilatilr  to  communl«n  which  no  longer 
contents  Itself  with  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
nrth  columnUm  only   but  resorts  to  armed 

The  aggressiveness  of  violence  by  commu- 
nism has  to  be  stopped  In  lU  tracks.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  apathy  or  ap- 
peasement. It  can  only  be  done  through 
active  cooperation  among  Uke-mlnded  n.i- 
tlons  committed  to  freedom  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
must  be  extended.  The  area  of  freedom  must 
not  be  permitted  to  contract.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  implementing  the  decUlons 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  and  Its 
agencies,  especially  the  Security  Council. 

After  due  reflection  I  canae  to  a  deflnlte 
conclusion.  I  announce  that  I  shall  give  my 
support  and  vote  to  this  resolution,  evincing 
thereby  my  sense  of  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  one  world 
that  U  being  fashioned.  I  believe  that  every 
member  of  this  august  body  will  do  likewise 
and  I  urge.  Mr.  President,  that  we  all  give 
our  vote  and  support  to  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  make  this  Republic  more  active  in 
Its  participation  to  bolster  the  United  Nations 
In  suppressing  the  Korean  aggression;  and 
this  we  must  do  as  an  evidence  of  our  deter- 
mination to  fight  aggression  and  as  an  act 
of  faith  in  humanity's  relentless  forward 
nuu-cb  from  victory  to  victory  until  all  na- 
tions at  last  shall  In  full  measure  enjoy  the 
biMslngs  of  freedom  and  democracy,  ol  peace 
•nd  security. 

QUtSnONS   BT   SKNATOa    CABCTA 

Senator  Gaecia.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions  from  the  gentleman. 

The  AtTiNG  PaasiDanT.  The  gentleman  may 
yield  If  he  so  deelres. 

Senator  Osxas.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the 
gentlenuin  from  Bohol. 

Senator  Gaecia.  I  take  advantage  of  this 
oppootunlty  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  La  Union  iai  the  eloquent  and  masterly 
aneech  he  has  given  In  support  of  the  reso- 
lution now  under  consideration.  Since  the 
gentleman  has  evinced  mastery  of  the  facta 
relative  to  this  question  I  would  like  to  take 
advantage  of  the  floor  of  the  senate  by  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  from  La  Union  an  answer 
to  certain  opinions  presented  In  the  publlo 
hearings  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairi 
and  the  committee  on  national  defense  held 
before  this  day.  to  the  effect  that  the  ques- 
tion in  Korea  Is  a  home  Cght  or  a  civil  war 
between  two  lectort  of  cne  country,  and 
that  since  we  adhere  by  our  conr<tltutlcn  to 
the  International  law  which  sanctions  non- 
intervention in  a  case  of  a  civil  war  that 
may  happen  in  a  country,  basing  upon  those 
argument*  they  have  alleged  and  have  con- 
tinued to  allege  that  the  Intervention  of  the 
rhillppii:ies  In  the  Korean  affair  would  be 
ail  unwarranted  Interference  in  a  clvU  war 
which  properly  belongt  to  the  Koreana.  I 
v..  uld  like  to  &iX  the  gentlcnmn  from  La 
Lui'?n  to  answer  this  argument. 

Senator  Osiaa.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
Idea  that  this  la  a  mere  civil  war.  I  already 
stated  that  I  am  drawn  to  the  oonclualon 
that  It  Is  an  active  trial  of  stren^^th  be- 
tween two  Ideologies,  one  committed  to 
aggreealon.  the  other  to  peace  and  to  the 
democratic  proceMca  of  conrlllatlon  and 
mediation  We  are  not  In  emjr  when  we 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  flfty-<xld  nr.tlons. 
over   50   free   and   civilised   nations   of   the 


world,  thiit  have  come  out  squarely,  char- 
acterizing the  Communist-sponsored  in- 
vasion of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  raw  act 
of  aggression  menacing  the  peace  and  se- 
cxn^ty  of  the  world.  I  believe  further  that 
this  Is  one  time  when  we  can  do  our  part 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  "to  reaflJrm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  right*,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person  and  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small." 

Korea  In  her  history  and  geography  dem- 
onstrates considerable  parallelism  with  ours, 
ir  we  do  not  rally  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy  In  Korea  today,  tomorrow, 
God  forbid,  we  may  also  fall  a  prey  to  the 
evil  designs  of  aggressor  natloiu.  In  that 
eventuality  what  right  have  we  to  expect 
the  cooperation  of  other  free  nations  of  the 
world?  So  I  cast  aside  the  theory  that 
this  Is  but  a  home  fight,  a  civil  war.  that 
this  Is  a  matter  for  the  Koreans  only  to  de- 
cide because  of  the  additional  fact  that 
Korea  as  a  republic  came  Into  being  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  with 
which  nation  we  are  bound  by  ties  that 
brook  no  breaklner  and  sponsored  also  by 
the  United  Nations  organization  of  which 
we  are  a  member.  That,  in  brief,  would  be 
my  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
which  I  know  Is 'a  query  that  does  not 
refiect  his  optmon  but  that  he  Is  voicing 
It  as  an  opinion  from  certain  quarters  Inimi- 
cal to  the  stand  taken  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President.  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions, I  ask  that  wc  vote  on  the  resolution. 


Kow  Low  Can  They  Co? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSENTATn'ES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1050 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  let- 
ter is  directed  to  all  justice-loving  Ameii- 
cans,  but  particularly  to  those  living 
within  the  Eleventli  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio: 

PcLow  Amzkicans:  It  is  true,  but  hard  to 
believe,  that  any  group  would  deliberately 
Jeopardize  a  person's  character  In  the  hope 
of  winning  a  congressional  seat  In  Congress. 

This  win  give  you  some  idea  of  how  des- 
perately they  need  »eat«  and  the  length  to 
which  they  will  go  In  an  effort  to  elect 
thoee  pledged  to  support  a  program  which.  If 
enacted,  would  In  the  opinion  of  millions 
force  national  socialism  upon  the  American 
people. 

When  they  selected  Drew  Pearson  to  spread 
their  lying  propaganda  they  revealed  the 
contemptible  and  cowardly  side  of  their 
nature. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  the  1944  election 
when  I  faced  this  same  unscrupulous  outfit. 
Tou  will  recall  at  that  time  they  tried  a 
sneak  smear  attack  on  my  tntigrlty  which 
boomeranged  when  the  decent,  honest. 
Christian  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  district 
rose  up  in  righteous  indignation  at  buch  a 
■pectacle. 

In  1944  the  articles  were  slened  J  E.  Mcxire, 
■ecretary.  Underwo<xl  for  Conarress  Commit- 
tee, New  LexlnKt')n,  Ohio.  That  proved  to  be 
a  fatal  error  and  definitely  identified  the 
source  of  the  attack  to  the  voters. 

The  strategy  this  time  wiu*  to  have  some- 
one else  open  the  sneiik  attack  and  thus 
divert  attention  from  the  real  source. 


Isn't  It  strange  how  people  revert  to  type? 
This  J  E.  Moore  is  a  typical  example.  He  ia 
the  fellow  who  Is  evidently  having  such  a 
Jolly  good  time  spending  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  reproducing  in  the  local 
papers  the  lies  and  Inslnuationa  which  were 
undoubtedly  given  Mr.  Pearson  to  pubhciz?. 
In  this  way  It  was  probably  felt  that  atten- 
tion would  not  only  be  diverted  from  the 
birthplace  of  this  illegitimate  offspring  but 
al?o  from  the  real  and  vital  Issues  faclm;  us 
at  this  time.  It  Is  a  typical  attack  used  by 
some  of  the  more  radical  left-wing  leaders 
of  the  CIO-PAC  who  have  again  endorsed 
my  opponent  Just  as  they  did  in  1944. 

Yes,  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand  of 
Esau  is  readily  heard  and  seen. 

Nlnteen    hundred    and    forty-four:    J     E 
Moore,  secretary,  my  opponent's  commiiiee 
for  Congress. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty:  J  E  M^xire. 
secretary,  Eleventh  District  Taxpayers  Com- 
mittee 

It  should  Just  be  "tax  sxiflerers  commit- 
tee" 

Ever  since  the  primary  I  had  been  warned 
to  expect  something.  When  one  opposes  ihla 
combine  he  knows  that  anything  can  hapftea 
and  u.«iually  does.  Therefore.  I  waa  not  VX) 
surprised  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
received  a  letter  containing  wild  and  un- 
founded accusations  from  a  fellow  identified 
as  a  Democratic  ;>olltlcian. 

I  therefore  decided  that  not  only  should 
the  unfounded  accusations  contained  In  this 
letter  be  investigated  but  also  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  Include  everyone  who  had 
ever  been  connected   with   my  ofQcc. 

Let's  quote  from  two  letters: 

"SEn-EMBza  13,  1953. 
"Mr.  Loots  B  Nichols. 

"Assistant  Chief,  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  Will  you  please  let  me 
know  if  the  Investigation  which  your  agency 
was  recently  authorized  to  make  regarding 
various  and  past  personnel  affiliated  with  my 
congressional  office  has  been  completed?  If 
It  has  been  completed,  will  you  please  give  me 
the  date  of  completion. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  re- 
mam, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Waltct  E.  Ekehm. 
"Member  of  Congress  " 
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"UNmai  Statzs  Department 
cr  Jusncz. 

"FZDrEAL   BUHFAU    or   lNVT:."^TTCATinM, 

"Omci  or  THZ  DtaxcToa. 
"Washington,  D  C  .  September  13.  1950. 
"Hon.  Waltkb  E.  Bkehm. 

"House  of  Representatives, 

'•Washington.  D.  C. 
"Mt  Dbar  CoKCKZssKAN:  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge your  communication  of  Septem- 
ber 13  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Nichols,  wherein  you 
Inquire  regarding  the  ttatus  of  the  recent 
Investigation  which  was  conducted  by  the 
FBI.     •     •     • 

"In  response  to  your  specific  Inquiry,  the 
investigation  reqtiested  of  the  FBI  was  com- 
pleted •  •  •  under  date  of  Aujust  25, 
1950. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

-J.  Edgas  HCOXTI." 

Does  Drew  Pearspn  have  more  Information 
than  the  FBI? 

I  realize  thnt  they  have  powerful  connec- 
tions in  Washington  and  that  anything  could 
happen  Jt«t  before  the  election. 

I  know  of  nothing  else  whlrh  I  can  do  at 
this  lime  to  prove  that  these  charges  are  the 
mottt  despicable  and  the  most  maliciously 
In.'^.plred  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

I  have  turned  thL  entire  subject  over  to 
my  attorneys  for  a  possible  libel  suit. 

Tlie  lie  breaks  quicker  and  travels  fastsr 
from  the  slaitlng  gate,  but  truth  will  even- 


tually catch  up.  take  the  lead  In  the  stretch, 
and  win  the  reward 

Therefore,  until  the  final  chapter  Is  writ- 
ten I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  keep 
faith  with  me. 

Most  sincerely, 

Waltes  E  Brfhm. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Resume  of  the  latemal  Security  Act  of 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  < legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resume  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordc-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  RtsUME  or  THE  Internal  Seccritt  Act  or 

1950 

(By  Hon.  Pat  McCarkan) 

FOREWORD 

On  September  23.  1950.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
to  protect  the  United  Stales  against  Com- 
munists and  other  subversives.  In  view  of 
the  barrage  of  propaganda  which  has  been 
directed  at  this  law — by  the  persons  and  or- 
ganizations coming  within  its  purview- 
there  is  herein  set  forth  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  principal  provisions  of  this  law  so 
that  the  reader  may  Judge  for  himself 
whether  or  not  it  constitutes  thought  con- 
trol or  In  any  way  contravenes  the  basic 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  numbers  among  its  members  ihe 
ablest  constitutional  lawyers  In  the  Nation. 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  this  law. 

The  law  is  entitled  the  "Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950'  and  consists  of  two  parts,  title 
1  and  title  II.  respectively.  Title  I  is  known 
as  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  and  title  II  is  known  as  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950. 

TnXI    1— THE    SX^VtRSnE    ACTIMTIES    CONTROL 
ACT    or     1950 

Registration  requirements 
Communist-actlon  organizations  and  the 
m.'mbers  thereof,  and  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations and  the  officers  thereof  are  re- 
quired to  be  registered  with  the  Attorney 
General.  This  provision  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  registration  provision  of  the 
present  law  under  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Liobbylng  Act  and  under  ttie  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

Such  organizations  are  required  to  file  with 
the  Attorney  General  periodic  financial 
statemenU  and  to  identify  their  literature 
and  radio  and  television  progranis;  and  no 
deduction  lor  Federal  income-tax  purposes 
is  allowed  for  contributions  to  such  organi- 
zations. 

The  law  does  not  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  or  prohibit  membership  in  any  organi- 
zation. The  purpose  of  the  registration  pro- 
vision is  to  force  the  Communist  organiza- 
tions out  into  the  open. 


A  Communist-actlon  organization  is  de- 
fined as  any  organization  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive or  mission  of  a  foreign  government  ac- 
credited as  such  by  the  Department  of  State) 
which  (1)  is  substantially  directed,  domi- 
nated, or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  (2)  oper- 
ates primarily  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
8Uch  world  Communist  movement. 

A  Communist-front  organization  Is  defined 
as  pny  organization  In  the  United  States 
(other  than  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion) which  (A)  IS  substantially  directed, 
dominated,  cr  controlled  by  a  Commuaist- 
acticn  organization;  and  iBi  is  primarily  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  sup- 
port to  a  Communist-actlon  organization,  a 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  Communist  movement. 

The  term  "Communist  organization" 
means  a  Communist-action  organization  or  a 
Communist -front  organization. 

Procedural  safeguards 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
an  organization  or  individual  has  nut  regis- 
tered when  required  to  do  so.  he  shall  file 
a  petition  with  a  bipartisan  board,  known 
ad  the  Subversive  Actnitles  Control  Board, 
In  which  he  sets  forth  the  charges  A  copy 
of  the  petition  Is  served  on  the  organization 
or  individual,  and  a  public  hearing  is  held 
In  which  the  orcanlzation  or  individual  is 
atTorded  the  right  to  counsel,  to  ofTer  evi- 
dence and  to  cross-examine  witnesses:  and 
the  decision  of  the  Board  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  courts. 

The  criminal  provisions  of  the  law  may  be 
e  .  ked  only  through  the  normal  Judicial 
processes,  including  all  of  the  cu.stomary 
rights,  such  as  the  n^ht  to  trial  by  Jury. 
The  law  speciflcaUy  states  that  it  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize,  require,  or  estab- 
lish military  or  civilian  censorship  or  in  any 
way  to  limit  or  infringe  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  or  of  speech  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates  and  no  regula- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  hereunder  having 
that  effect. 

Prohibited  acts 

The  following  acts  are  made  unlawful: 

1.  To  knowiiigiy  combine,  conspire,  or  agree 
with  any  person  to  perform  any  act  which 
would  substantially  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment Within  the  United  States  of  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  which  IS  to  be  under  the  domination 
or  control  of.  any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign organization,  or  foreign  individual;  pro- 
vided that  this  shall  not  apply  to  the  proposal 
of  a  ctJnstltutional  amendment. 

2.  For  an  oflicer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  transmit  defense  secrets  to  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  unless  specifically 
authorized  to  dc  so. 

3.  For  agents  of  foreign  governments  to  ob- 
tain defense  secrets  of  the  United  States  un- 
less specifically  authorized  to  do  so. 

4.  For  members  of  Communist  organiza- 
tions to  conceal  their  membership  in  such 
organizations  when  seeking  noneiecilve  office 
or  employment  under  the  United  Slates  or 
In  any  dtfense  facility,  or  to  hold  any  non- 
electlve  office  or  envployment  under  the 
United  States. 

5.  For  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Slates  or  of  any  defense  facility  to  knowingly 
contribute  funds  or  services  to  Communist 
organizations. 

6  For  members  of  Conununist-action  or- 
ganizations to  engage  In  employment  In  any 
defense  facility. 

7.  For  members  of  Communist  organiza- 
tions to  use  a  United  Slates  passport. 

Espionage  and  sabotage  provisions 

The  espionage  and  sabotage  laws  are 
sUengthened  by  tightening  the  provisions  of 


the  law  relating  to  the  obtaining,  possession, 
or  transmission  of  defense  secrets,  and  by 
broadening  the  categories  of  defense  facili- 
ties subject  to  security  reeulations  More- 
over, the  time  within  which  prosecutions 
may  be  brought  for  the  violation  of  certain 
espionage  and  sabotage  laws  is  extended. 

Registration  of  foreign  agents 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  is 
amended  by  requiring  the  registration  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  certain  persons 
who  have  been  trained  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment in  espionage,  counterespionage,  or 
sabotage. 

Immigration  provisions 

All  aliens  whose  entry  Into  the  United 
States  would  endanger  the  public  safety  are 
excludable,  and  if  their  presence  in  the 
United  States  endangers  the  public  safety, 
they  are  deportable.  Aliens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Communist  organizations,  except  cer- 
tain aliens  In  diplomatic  statiis.  are  exclud- 
able and  deportable.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
testified  that  an  analysis  of  4.984  of  the  more 
militant  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  United  States  showed  that  91  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  cf  foreign  stock  or 
were  married  to  persons  of  fo.'eign  stock. 

The  Attorney  General  is  empowered  to 
place  under  supervision  or  in  detention  aliens 
who  have  been  found  to  be  deportable,  while 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  effect  their 
deportation  If  the  deportation  Is  not  ef- 
fected within  6  months  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  relejise  the  aliens  and  may  place 
them  under  supervision.  A  violation  of  the 
terms  of  supervision  Is  made  an  offense,  sub- 
ject to  normal  court  trial. 

It  Is  made  a  penal  offense  for  aliens  In  the 
criminal,  immoral,  and  subversive  classes 
who  are  found  to  tje  deportable  to  willfully 
fail  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  subject 
to  normal  court  trial. 

The  statistics  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  show  that  there  are  lit- 
erally thousands  of  aliens  who  have  been 
found  to  be  deportable,  but  because  of  cer- 
tain technicalities  in  the  law.  their  deporta- 
tion cannot  be  effected.  Although  many  of 
these  aliens  are  in  the  criminal,  immoral,  and 
subversive  classes,  under  the  preexisting  law, 
they  were  free  to  roam  the  country  at  will, 
without  supervision  or  restraint. 
Saturalxzation  provisions 

Naturalization  Is  prohibited  to  (a)  mem- 
bers of  Communist  organizations,  except 
m.embers  of  Communist -front  organizations 
who  esetabllsh  that  they  were  Innocent 
dupes,  (b»  aliens  who  are  subject  to  depor- 
tation, (c)  aliens  who  cannot  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  English  language  if  physically 
able  to  do  so,  and  (dt  aliens  who  refuse  to 
bear  arms  if  required  to  do  so  by  law,  unless 
they  establish  that  they  have  bona  fide  re- 
ligious scruples  against  bearing  arms. 

Denaturalization  proceedings  may  be  In- 
stituted against  persons  who  Join  Commu- 
nist organizations  within  5  years  of  thalr 
naturalization,  except  In  the  case  of  persons 
who  Join  Communist-front  organizations 
and  who  establish  that  they  were  Innocent 
dupes. 

Prohibiting  the  picketing  of  Federal  eourti 
It  Is  made  unlawful  for  anyone,  with  the 
Inters  of  Interfering  with  the  administration 
of  Justice,  or  with  the  Intent  of  Influencing 
any  Judge,  Juror,  witness,  or  court  olBcer,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  picket  or  dem- 
onstrate In  or  near  a  Federal  courthouse. 
This  provision  was  prompted  by  the  mass 
picketing  of  Federal  courts  by  Communlsta 
and  Communist  sympathizers  in  proceedings 
Involving  CommunUts.  Pickets  have  ranged 
from  300  to  750  and  the  noise  created  by  loud 
chanting  (and  In  one  Instance,  by  a  sound 
truck)  seriously  hampered  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 
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nTLK    n — THX    EMI»CrXCT    DtTEHTlOH    ACT    OF 

Declaration  of  intemnl  tecuritf  emer^ncy 

Tb«  Pre&idtat  U  rmpomred  to  proclaim 
tbe  azUter.ce  or  an  Internal  secxuity  emer- 
gency la  tbe  event  of  any  one  of  tlte  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Invaiioii  at  the  territory  of  the  United 
Stetee  or  Its  poaawKioDM: 

].  Oedarmtlaii  of  var  by  Congress;  or 

S.  Insurrection  wltbln  the  United  StatM 
tc  aid  of  a  foreign  enainy. 

I>rfenf<on   during  rmrrpencif 

During  the  existence  of  an  Internal  secu- 
rity emergency  the  President,  acting  through 
Um  Attorney  General.  Is  authorlaed  to  de- 
tain penons  as  to  whom  It  is  found  that 
there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
such  persona  orobably  will  enga^  In.  or  prob- 
ably will  conspire  with  others  to  fiilg.S^.<i  in. 
acts  Of  espionage  or  of  sabotage. 

Procedural  safeguards 

Persons  who  are  apin<slkended  are  accorded 

a  prompt  preluninary  bsartng.  a  review  by  a 
bipartisan  board,  known  as  the  Detention 
Review  Beard  and  may  appeal  to  the  courts. 
They  are  afforded  full  opportunity  to  be  rep- 
resenced  by  counsel  and  have  the  right  to 
tsstlfy,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  and  to  cross-examine  ad- 
verse Witnesses.  The  act  speclfk:ally  states 
that  it  shaii  not  be  oonstrued  to  suspend  or 
to  auihorlze  the  suspcrsion  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  hsbeas  corpus.  It  further  re- 
qulrss  that  no  person  detained  under  the 
•et  ihaU  be  confined  in  company  with  per- 
sons who  are  confined  pursuant  to  the  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Stale, 
or  be  required  to  perform  forced  labor. 


Ken.  Chan  Gumey,  of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  Lou:siANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
Of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  LO.NG  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanLmous  coirsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appt'ndix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing statement  I  made  in  regard  to  the 
retirement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota   I  Mr    Gurney). 

There  beini.r  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prir^ted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  this  session 
of  the  C')jigre.s8  l<j  end  wilhuut  rny  adding 
xaif  trlbut*  to  thdw  (j1  my  coUeut^ues  who 
have  eiprf&ned  regret  over  ilie  coming  de- 
parture from  <  ur  midst  ol  the  senior  bf ualur 
from  South  Di.itoia.  Chan  Guemet. 

O'.hers  iiave  s;»  Ji«-ri  of  his  great  contribu- 
tion U)  our  uauijiial  defense,  but  I  desire  to 
point  out  the  %ery  real  service  which  he  hies 
rendered  in  the  deve!opmpnt  of  the  greut 
natural  resources  of  our  country  as  a  member 
of  the  Ajipropriatloru  Committee  and  ptir- 
tlcular!y  h.s  chairman  of  the  Civil  Functions 
Subc<jmmltt<>e  of  that  great  committee  dur- 
ing the   Eightieth   Congress 

As  you  know.  Hood  control  and  na\'lgatlon 
ar«  very  viui  to  my  Bute  of  Louisiana  Sen- 
tor  OuanrY  over  a  long  peri.Kl,  and  re- 
peatedly, has  Indicated  in  very  substantial 
ways  his  great  Interest  In  our  priblem  and 
has  Contributed  greatly  to  their  solution. 
He  took  the  time  and  trouble  on  more  than 


one  oeeaslon  to  rlslt  with  us  In  Loulslan:\ 
and  learn  first-hand  our  problems  and  con- 
sistently expressed  a  sympathetic  Interest  In 
them.  He  has  many  friends  In  Louisiana 
who  I  know  share  my  regret  in  his  leaving 
this  txxly.     I  am  sure  that  all  of  them  Join 

me  In  wishing  him  well  la  any  future 
cndesTor. 


Far  East  Situatica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  GEORGE  W.  KALONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22) ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  various 
communications  from  Alfred  Kohlberg. 
of  New  York  City,  relative  to  the  Par 
East  situation. 

The  first  of  these  communication.s  Is 
dated  September  19.  1950,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  chief  editorial  writer  of 
various  publications. 

The  second  communication,  dated  Au- 
gust 30,  1950.  is  addressed  to  President 
Karry  S.  Trum?n.  su'-^gestinj?  a  certain 
procedure  in  the  Far  East.  It  includes  a 
bill  of  particulars,  numb?red  1  to  61.  out- 
lining the  conditions  and  events  leading 
up  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Par 
East,  and  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kohlberg's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropna- 
tioas  Committee  on  June  10,  1948 

The  third  communication  is  si  letter 
addressed  to  Gov  Thomas  E.  D?wey. 
dated  July  13,  1950:  and  the  fourth  is  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Herbert  Brcw- 
nell.  Jr..  of  New  York,  dated  June  28, 
1944.  outlining  the  Far  East  situation. 

There  being  no  objccticn.  the  commu- 
nicaticns  were  ordered  to  be  prmt<.d  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Aljufb  KottLBEKC.  Inc., 
Sew  York.  N.  Y..  September  19.  1950. 
To  the  Chiif  Editcrjal  Warrni 

If  General  MacArthur  was  correct  in  his 
semlsuppresssd  statement  to  the  VFW.  that 
Pormosa  was  essential  to  our  entire  Paclflc 
defense,  and  that  Korea  was  not  even  worthy 
of  mention,  strategically,  then  the  enclosed 
appeal  to  Governor  Dewey  should  have  the 
cartful  attention  of  every  Repubilcan. 

If  the  administration  is  expending  Arr.erl- 
can  live*  and  money  in  strateeicnlly  unlm- 
p<-rtant  Korea  in  order  to  make  a  deal  for 
the  Communist  conqueht  of  Rtr;iteglcally 
vital  fVirmoea.  the  R>*pub!lcan  Party  has  a 
duty  to  warn  the  country  before  It  is  too 
late.  The  enclosed  letter,  written  Governor 
Dewey  last  July,  becomes  of  utmost  urgency, 
as  the  UN  Assembly   meets  thl.s  week 

Tlu-  Republic  of  China  l.s  sTill  offlrially  our 
ally  m  the  unsettled  unr  with  Japan,  and 
Is  likewise  our  ally  in  the  UN  police  action 
in  Korea,  even  though  we  refused  her  offer 
of   three   divisions. 

If  we  now  abandon  th«t  ally,  as  we 
abandoned  the  Republic  of  Poland  and  the 
Kingdom  >f  YuR(»slavin,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  understand  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
E\iroj)ean  nations  when  we  urge  them  to 
full  alliance. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ALnSD    KOHI.BrRC. 


Nrw  YcttK.  N    Y  .  August  30.  1950. 
President  Haret  S.  Tbumaw, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
KfT  ETSAS  Ma.  PaxsuEirr:  President  Wilson 
said;  "We  do  not  need  less  criticism  in  time 
of    war.    but    mere.     •     •      •     Honesty    and 
competence  require  no  shield  of  secrecy." 

Believing  that  you  egree  with  President 
Wilson.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  ycu: 

1.  Study  the  attached  bill  of  particulars, 
gathered  from  various  sources. 

2.  Reveal  to  your  fellow  citizens  all  the 
stlll-secret  documents  of  Importance,  the 
names  of  your  advisers  and  the  occasions  lor 
such  sdvlce.  In  connection  with  each  of  the 
Items  enumerated. 

3.  Replace  the  above  advisers  with  men 
whom  time  has  proven  sound  and  authori- 
tative on  the  dangers  of  world  communism. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  of  the  R.  pub- 
lic is  at  Issue.  The  hour  Is  late.  I  beseech 
you  to  rise  above  buslness-as-usual.  spend- 
Ing-as-usual,  bureaucracy-as-usual,  and 
poiltlC8-as-usual.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  failed  suiflciently  to 
protest  the  sell-out  of  the  free  world  step 
by  £tep  as  it  occurred;  they  have  gone  along 
In  eastern  Europe  In  the  bipartisan  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  protesting 
about  China.  They  must  share  the  blame. 
Final  responslbiUiy,  however.  Is  yours 

It  win  never  be  too  late  to  adopt  a  policy 
aimed  at  the  oveithrow  of  the  tyranny  that 
rules  from  Moscow,  so  that  a  free  world 
may  again  return  to  the  ways  of  peace  with 
Justice.  Such  a  policy  should  be  as  publicly 
proclaimed  as  Is  the  Communist  '•program" 
for  the  conquest  of  tlie  world.  Americans 
do  not  lack  courage  nor  thrive  on  secret 
conspiracy.  Tell  us.  I  beg  you.  where  we 
have  been,  where  we  are.  and  where  we  are 
going 

Are  we  going  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel- 
to  the  Manchurlan  border — to  the  aid  of  nil 
threatened  nations  whether  they  are  willing 
to  nght  or  not— to  pamper  their  own  Red  afth 
columnists  or  not — or  will  we  go  on  to  the 
f.nal  overthrow  of  the  tyrannical  Red  slave 
state  that  rules  from  the  Kremlin? 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

AUTIED   KOHLEEKO. 

(Enclosures;  Bill  of  particulars;  statement 
of  June  10.  l&4fl.) 

BiLi  OF  PAmcmjits 

1  It  was  widely  reported  that  the  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  on  the  I>mocratlc 
ticket  at  the  Chicago  onventlon  of  1944  was 
cleared  with  Sidney  HiUman.  You  were  se- 
lected. Since  then  it  has  been  revealed  that 
among  Mr.  Hlllman's  advisers  were  John 
Abt.  c.  B.  Baldwin.  Lee  Pressman,  and 
Nathan  Witt.  If  there  was  any  understand- 
ing, no  matter  how  inconsequential.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  Re- 
cently, tlie  Treasury  spent  2  months  inves- 
tigating my  ailalrs  for  1948-47.  I  co:isldered 
this  right  and  proper.  Parents  of  Americans 
who  will  die  under  your  command  have  a 
right  to  ask  whether  there  was  an  under- 
Btnndlng  between  you  and  Mr  Hlllman.  and 
whether  that  understanding  was  reduced  to 
writing.  Though  0<>vernment  witnesses 
have  since  then  Identified  Messrs  Abt  Press- 
man,  and  Witt  as  55ovlet  espionage  agents, 
they  have  not  been  arrested.  Unexplained.  It 
Ik  dl.sturbing. 

2.  When  you  became  President  you  were 
Ixjund  by  Presldcit  Roostvelfs  military 
agreements  with  our  allies  Under  our  con- 
etiiutionai  system,  territorial,  economic,  and 
political  agreements  could  not  be  binding 
untU  conhrmed  by  the  Senate  According  to 
the  memoirs  of  Secretary  Stettimus.  Presi- 
dent Ro^jsevelt  made  this  perfectly  clear  to 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Generalissimo 
Stalin  at  Yalta.  Therefore,  you  slar'ed  with 
a  clean  sla:e.  and  what  has  happened  siuje 
1945  must  be  credited  to  you. 
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3.  When  you  assumed  offlre  you  were  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  greatest  Air 
Force,  greatest  Navy,  and  most  powerful 
Army  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  mil- 
itary alliance  you  headed  included  nations 
totaling  1.890,003.000  people.  Complete  and 
unconditional  victory  was  only  4  montiis 
dtstant. 

or  our  then  military  allies  only  190,C00,0C0 
owed  allegiance  to  the  dictatorship  In  the 
Kremlin.  One  billion  seven  hundred  million 
comprised  the  population  of  governments 
who  ruled  by  consent  of  their  people,  ex- 
pressed in  accordance  with  their  traditional 
forms.  On  the  day  of  victory  the  odds  ia 
the  UN  were  3  to  1  against  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 

Today.  E33,OCO  000  people  are  ruled  from 
the  Kremlin;  while  our  military  al'.ies  are 
an  unknown  quantity,  if  any.  The  most 
optimistic  estimate  would  count  only  the 
Anzacs,  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  western 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  on 
our  side  when  the  chips  are  down.  These 
nations  total  54O.CO0,OC0  people.  On  this 
most  optimistic  count  the  odds  now  favor 
the  Kremlin  by  5  to  3. 

The  responsibility  for  this  disastrous 
Change  rests  solely  on  you  and  your  advisers. 

This  bill  of  particulars  details  but  a  few 
of  the  decisive  errors  that  brought  us  from 
unconditional  victory  to  almost  uncon- 
ditional danger.  After  5  years  of  vast 
tribute  to  ally  and  defeated  enemy  alike,  v.e 
find  ourselves  fighting  alone  in  Korea,  except 
for  the  South  Koreans,  whom  you  and  Secre- 
tary Acheson  spurned  in  your  Joint  state- 
ments of  January  5  last.  The  offer  of  three 
divisions  by  the  Republic  of  Cliina,  which 
you  sptirned  in  the  same  statement,  was 
rejected  by  Secretary  Acheson  Ju.y  1. 

4.  The  chain  of  decisions  and  events  that 
have  brought  us  to  war  in  Korea,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  are  fully 
set  forth  in  a  40-minute  speech  by  Congress- 
man Walter  Jl-dd,  in  the  House,  July  27, 
1950 

5.  Every  cfflclal  Stale  Department  study 
has  found  that  the  Soviet  regime  was  ( a  i  a 
ruthless  tyranny;  and  (b)  not  to  be  trusted 
to  carry  out  any  agreement.  Yet  on  June  10, 
1950,  in  your  foreign-policy  speech  at  St. 
I^ouis  you  said :  "We  had  hoped  that  our 
wartime  ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  would  join 
in  the  efforts  of  the  whole  community  cf 
nations  to  build  a  peaceful  world."  and  "we 
are  closer  to  world  peace  now  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  3  years." 

In  making  this  statement  you  disregarded 
the  exhaustive  official  studies  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  made  by  your  Govern- 
ment The  first  of  these  studies  was  made 
and  published  by  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  heir  you 
are.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  dated  Octo- 
ber 27.  1919.  Secretary  Lansing  said:  "The 
purpose  of  the  Bolsheviks  is  to  subvert  the 
existing  principles  of  government  and  society 
the  world  over,  including  those  countries  in 
which  democratic  Institutions  are  already 
established.  They  have  built  up  a  poUtical 
machine,  which  by  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  by  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  Its  methods,  sugcests  the  Asiatic 
despotism  of  the  early  Tsars." 

The  following  year,  under  President  Wil- 
sons  last  Secretary  of  State.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  another  study  was  made  and  pub- 
lished. Based  on  It.  Secretary  Colby  *Tote 
a  public  letter  to  the  Italian  Ambassador 
Stating  why  we  would  not  recognize  the 
Bolshevik  regime  In  Russia.  Dated  Aucust 
10,  1920,  he  said:  "The  responsible  leaders 
of  that  regime  have  frequently  and  openly 
boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agree- 
ments and  undertakings  with  foreign  powers 
while  not  having  the  sUchtest  Intention  of 
ob3erving  such  undertakii-gs  or  carrying  out 
such  agreements." 


Further  studies  were  made  and  published 
under  succeeding  Secretaries  of  State,  all 
to  the  same  effect,  until  1S33,  when  such 
reports  were  sealed,  and  it  became  our  policy 
to  present  Bolshevik  Czar  Stalin  as  a  iienigu 
individual,  and  the  Bolshevik  regime  as  a 
per.ce-loving  democracy. 

State  Department  personnel,  who  by  years 
of  study,  had  become  authorities  on  Com- 
munist fifth  columns  throughout  the  world, 
and  on  Comrr.unist  theory,  plans  and  pro- 
grams, were  exiled  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  or  muzzied. 

As  recently  as  M'\y  1.  1930.  in  a  letter  au- 
thorized by  you.  the  State  Department  ad- 
vised me  that  they  had  no  use  at  this  time 
for  anyone  who  was  informed  en  Communist 
theory,  program  or  intentions,  cr  who  liad 
been  correct  In  warning  you  or  the  Nation 
of  the  developing  crisis. 

6.  Charges  of  Communist  activities  made 
again.st  cfflcials  have  been  met  with  unbelief 
or  ridicule: 

Sworn  testimony  and  charges  in  Congress, 
Involving  Alger  Hiss.  Donald  Hiss.  Lee  Press- 
man, Harold  Glasser.  Nathan  Witt.  John 
Abt.  Nathan  Greeory  Silvermaster,  Lauchlin 
Cume,  Noel  F^eld,  Duncan  Lee.  Owen  Latti- 
more.  Michael  Greenberg.  Harry  Dexter 
White,  and  innumerable  others,  have  re- 
sulted only  In  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss.  The 
charges  have  been  called  "red  herrings."  and 
high  Government  cir.cials  have  disgraced 
themselves  by  testifying  for  the  accused, 
supposedly  with  your  approval  or  at  your 
request. 

Beginning  In  1944.  when  Alger  Hiss  was  put 
In  charge  of  United  States  Ectiviiies  in  the 
UN.  there  has  constantly  been  a  strange 
assortment  of  persons  soft  to  communism 
acting  as  representatives  ol  the  United  States 
and  as  staff  memt>ers.  Small  wonder  that 
the  UN,  created  ostensibly  to  enforce  the 
peace,  has  been  helpless  in  eastern  Europe 
and  in  China,  and  could  act  m  Korea  only 
because  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Russia 
and  our  willingness  to  carry   the   burden. 

More  than  5  years  ago,  I  gave  the  State 
Department  information  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities by  certain  officials.  Previously,  and 
since.  I  have  given  the  FBI  information  and 
leads.  According  to  the  Tydings  report, 
these  were  not  even  investleated.  Were  you 
serious  when  you  asked  your  fellow  citizens 
to  report  such  information  to  the  FBI,  and 
then  drop   the   matter? 

Invariably,  the  administration  seems  to 
have  rushed  to  the  defense  ol  the  accused, 
refused  access  to  the  files,  cleared  the  ac- 
cused before  hearing,  investigated  and 
smeared  the  accuser. 

7.  Names  of  163  or  313  suspected  spies 
furnished  by  Canada.  No  arrests:  In  1945, 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  flew  to 
Washington  to  present  to  you  a  report  on 
the  Gouzenko  Soviet  spy  ring.  It  has  been 
both  reported  and  denied  that  he  handed 
you  a  list  ol  150  such  spies  In  the  United 
Slates,  which  list  had  already  been  ttirned 
over  to  the  FBI  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
police.  Cabinet  Minister  Pearson  confirmed 
that  you  were  given  163  names  of  Americans 
connected  with  one  cf  the  Canadians  ar- 
rested. In  any  case,  not  one  was  arrested, 
either  of  that  list  or  of  the  cases  developed 
by  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
It  was  reported  that  the  FBI  had  the  evi- 
dence, but  that  the  State  Department  re- 
fused to  permit  the  arrests  lor  fear  of 
cilending  Russia. 

8  Delivery  of  slave  laborers  and  German 
POW's  to  Russia:  A  t:reat  mystery  surrounds 
the  delivery  of  400.000  German  POWs  by  us 
to  the  Russians,  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  to  which  we  adhere.  Do  we  tiave 
their  names  and  records?  Where  are  they 
now  that  Russia  claims  to  hold  no  more 
Germans? 

And  what  substance  Is  there  to  the  stories 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russia:^  re- 


turned forcibly  to  Stalin  against  their  will 
and  against  all  our  humanitaiian  traditions? 
For  example,  at  Nordhausen  about  40.COO 
Russian  civilians  worked  in  the  enormous 
underground,  air-conditioned  V-2  rocket 
factory.  These  Russians  were  forcibly  re- 
turned to  Russia  against  the.r  will  and  we 
then  turned  over  the  entire  works,  un- 
scathed, to  the  Soviets,  on  their  promise  to 
dismantle  and  return  the  machinery  to  the 
various  countries  of  manufacture,  such  as 
France.  Czechoslovakia,  and  even  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Did  the  Russians  carry  out  their 
promises,  or  are  they  still  making  V-2  rock- 
ets there? 

9.  Wiio  stopped  General  Elsenhower's 
inarch  on  Berlin? 

At  that  time  our  Ninth  Army  was  not  more 
than  30  miles  from  Berlin.  With  11.000  com- 
bat  efiectives  the  Ninth  Army  held  65,C00 
German  prisoners.  Resistance  had  practi- 
cally ceased.  They  could  have  been  In  Ber- 
lin the  next  day.  Goefcbel's  sound  trucks 
v.ere  notifying  the  Berliners  to  surrender  to 
the  Americans.  The  Russians  were  stUl  25 
miles  east  of  Berlin  and  didn't  arrive  untU 
10  days  later.  Who  ordered  our  forces  to 
retreat  to  the  Elbe  and  leave  Berlin  for  the 
Russians- — a  decision  that  has  cost  us  so 
dearly  since? 

li  General  Eisenhower  is  the  Republican 
and  you  are  the  Democratic  nominee  in  1952. 
each  of  you  will  have  to  charge  that  it  was 
the  other  who  issued  the  oi-der  to  our  vie-, 
toricus  armies  to  back-track,  to  turn  thfr 
Berlin  sector  over  to  the  Russians,  and  put 
our  necks  in  a  noose  there.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  order  for  retreat  was  a 
sudden  decision  by  you  cr  General  Eisen- 
hower contrary  to  the  previous  orders  given 
the  generals  rushing  on  Berlin.  Why  not 
now  make  public  the  orders  then  issued,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  1952? 

10.  WTio  stopped  Georgle  Patton  30  miles 
from  Prague?  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  April  17,  1948,  Demaree  Bess  reported  that 
Gen.  Georgie  Patton  (pet  hate  of  the  Reds 
because  he  was  the  officer  of  the  day  who 
headed  the  detail  from  Fort  Myer  which  dis- 
persed the  bonus  campers  in  Washington  in 
1932 1  was  ordered  to  halt  his  conquest  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  to  refuse  the  German 
surrender  which  had  already  been  made  by 
the  German  general  to  one  of  Ration's  colo- 
nels.    The  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  was  sealed. 

11.  Why  did  we  then  turn  the  uranium 
mines  over  to  Russia?  W^ho  ordered  General 
Eisenhower,  after  the  German  surrender,  to 
withdraw  from  already  occupied  western 
Saxony  and  Thurlngia  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  Russians? 

The  area  abandoned  to  the  Russians  Is  the 
industrially  most  valuable  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet-occupied  eastern  Germany.  To- 
gether with  Jachymov  in  Czechoslovakia, 
which  General  Patton  was  ordered  to  evac- 
uate, it  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
uranium  deposits  in  the  world.  Without 
Czech-Saxon  Erzgebirge.  the  Soviets  would 
not  have  tseen  able  to  produce  an  atom  bomb 
by  1949.  These  turn-overs  to  Russia  were 
o.'-dered  at  a  time  when  Russia  tiad  already 
broken  the  Yalta  agreements  of  the  previous 
Februai-y  in  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary,  and  even  in  Berlin,  and  was  re- 
fusing us  access  to  American  POW's  behind 
the  Prussian  lines,  some  of  whom.  Counter- 
intelligence reports,  are  still  held  by  the 
Russians. 

12.  Fro-Russian  cUque  took  over  State  De- 
partment in  1944-45:  Under  oath,  before  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  August 
30,  1943.  Mr.  Adolf  Berle.  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  then  and  now  chair- 
man cf  the  New  Deal  Liberal  Party  of  New 
York  State,  testified:  "In  the  fall  of  1944 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  State 
Department.  •  •  •  I  was  pressing  for  a 
pretty  clean-cut  shcwdov.u"  (viivli  the  Rus- 
sians) "tlien  when  our  position  was  strongest. 
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Tb€  oppoBlt«  group  In  the  Stat*  Department 

WMtefiely  the  teen — Mr   Acheson  ■  group,  of 

eaa>n.  wttii  Mr.  Hi»   u   his  priiKlp^  a«- 

flstani.     *     *     *     I    got    trunmed    In    that 

ftfiit  and.  M  •  rwult.  went  to  Brasli  and  thaL 

coded  my  dlpicwMitJc  career."     Later,  be  re- 

tc    the   Acbeson    group    a£    the    pro- 

in  clique. 

Mr     Berte   ecNdd    har*   named    numerous 

other*  cf  hla  graap  who  were  forced  out  eg 

that  only  the  pro-Russian  cbque  remained. 

Tb«  Clique  then   named   by  Mr.  Berle   now 

nnw  our  State  Dcpartnkent. 

IS.  Tbe  Acheson-IJUanUial  Report;  In 
IM«.  the  .Siaie  Oeparunent  pre«ente<l  a  pub- 
lic report  on  the  Interna tionallsa  11  on  of  the 
A-bcmb.  Called  tbe  Ache«on-Lillentbal  Re- 
port. It  proposed  tbe  step- by -step  release  of 
all  atomic  data  on  tbe  basis  of  an  Intema- 
tlOQal  agreement,  made  unenforceable  by  no 
on  the  veto  In  the  "UN  Saewlty 
Fortunately,  the  Barucb  Oommla- 
don  took  a  more  re&iisttc  Ttaw  of  our  peace- 
lonng  Soviet  allies  and  prorlded  for  oon- 
tinulof  inspection,  free  of  the  veto.  RoMto 
reftiwd. 

Reward  for  tbia  propoe»d  A-bomb  gift  to 
Bussla  by  the  Acbeaon-Ll.lenthal  committee 
wa»  chairmanship  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  LlUenthal.  and  Secretary  cf 
State  for  Acbeson  Just  to  make  it  perfect, 
Philip  C.  Jessup.  who.  while  still  a  Colum- 
bia profesaor  in  194«.  proposed  we  give  the 
bomb  to  Russia  while  throwing  our  own 
stockpile  In  the  ocean,  was  made  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  and  chief  adviser  on  bow  to 
get  along  with  the  Russians,  and  now  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  cleared  for 
atomic  secrets. 

The  original  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
consisted  of  four  men  in  addition  to  Cbaix- 
Lllierthal.  Three  of  the  four,  and  the 
counsel  of  the  Commission,  were  known 
as  leftist  liberals,  hardly  the  qua! iflcatioiis 
for  keeping  out  Soviet  sympathizers  and 
spies. 

14.  Sharing  th«*  A-bomb  vlth  Russia;  As 
recently  as  last  September,  you  again  pro- 
posed to  share  the  A-bomb  with  Russia. 
subject  to  certal.i  promLses.  At  that  time 
BasBla  had  a  lOO-pwrcent  record  of  broken 
promises  to  us.  and  to  all  tbe  world.  Do  we 
etill  intend  to  t-ade  the  A-bomb  lor  Russian 
promises? 

15  H-bomb  delay:  The  newspapers  have 
reptjrtsd  thai  atom  spy  Fuchs  had  infor- 
mation on  the  H-bomb  In  1945.  Also,  that 
our  AEC  Is  Just  now  discussing  a  site  for 
H-bomb  development.  The  deUy  remains 
unexplained. 

18  One  of  the  unexplained  puzzles  was 
yoxir  proposal  to  send  Justice  Vln.son  to  Mos- 
cow just  before  the  election  of  1^48.  It  Is 
reported  that  you  intended  him  to  be  a  lat- 
ter-day Harry  Hopkins  to  a^aln  woo  Stalin. 
TTils  Idea  was  abandoned.  HCC(»tllng  to  Ar- 
thur Krock.  only  because  the  etoeUon  cam- 
paign wa.-?  on.  The  question  arlMs:  What 
countries  was  Justice  Vinson  attthortsed  to 
sell  cut  for  another  scrap  of  paper  signed 
by  Joe  Stalin' 

17.  According  to  the  Hoover  Report  we  had 
the  full  equipment  of  89  divisions  at  the 
end  of  the  War  At  the  time  of  the  report 
we  had  left  only  the  equipment  of  18  divi- 
sions. The  larger  part  of  this  missing  equip- 
ment was  destroyed  In  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific. In  the  copper  trade  it  i'.  believed  that 
tbe  largest  copper  drpobit  In  the  world  Is  at 
the  b^jttom  of  Pacific  lagoons,  where  we 
dumped  It  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
destroyed  ;u-m«  planes,  and  ammunition  Is 
exactly  what  we  now  have  to  build  ail  over 
ag.-»in.  bf.th  to  arm  our  Atlantic  pact  allies 
and  for  ourselves.  Americans  who  mutt 
work  and  pay  for  this,  and  troops  at  the 
front  inadequately  armrd.  are  entitled  to 
know   whij   ord«rr'»d    that    destruction. 

18    N.r.e    bi:  :  .n    d  >M  ;rs   spent   on   equtp- 
meut  »»ac*  iJ4o     Hu....^  destroyed  $35,000.- 


000.000  of  United  States  war  equipment  In 
Eur  pe.  we  have  spent  something  like  ♦50.- 
000.000.000  since  1946  on  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  results  are  not  reassuring.  Of  this  sum, 
only  $9,000,000,000  was  spent  on  new  equip- 
ment. Whether  we  do  or  do  not  have  any 
atom-bomb  defer.'^e,  or  any  warning  network, 
eltber  In  being  or  planned,  is  another  Item 
that  civilian  defense  officials  have  some  right 
to  know.  Many  believe  that  the  Soviet  spy 
network  must  have  furnished  this  informa- 
tion to  Moscow.  If  they  know  It,  why 
Ehouldn"t  we? 

19  Foreign  aid  wnst«l  without  military 
protection:  Since  1945.  under  your  direction, 
a  sum  exceeding  »3e.000.0o0.000  has  been 
spent  on  various  forms  of  foreign  aid.  Of 
this  entire  amount,  scarcely  $1,000,000,000 
has  been  for  military  supplies  or  training;  for 
our  supposed  allies  in  case  of  war.  You  have 
been  advised  again  and  again  that  economic 
aid.  in  advance  of  military  protection,  was 
playin*;  the  Communis';  ^ame.  Tbe  reaiUta 
In  Korea,  where  $440,000,000  of  economic 
aid.  and  In  China,  where  $1,500,000,000  of 
economic  aid  prior  tn  military  security  waa 
wasted,  points  up  the  wisdom  of  the  rejected 
military  advice. 

A  public  statement,  supplementing  the 
private  aovlce.  wa.-;  made  to  the  Apr^roprla- 
tlons  Committee  of  the  Senate.  M.<irch  4. 
1948.  In  connection  witii  the  proposed  Mar- 
shall plan  for  Europe,  by  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Lt.  Oen  Albert  C.  Wedemeyrr.  He 
eald:  "I  have  made  the  statement  repeatedly 
that  I  do  nor.  believe  that  we  should  Improvo 
conditions  poiltlcaily,  economically,  or  cul- 
turally In  any  area  in  the  world  without  pro- 
tecting such  areas  militarily,  as  long  as  there 
are  forces  In  the  world  that  unquestionably 
have  for  a  policy  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing and  everyone  la  opposition  to  their 
aggression  •'  Rejection  of  this  warning  was 
cited  as  the  cause  of  the  Korean  war  by  the 
ECA  Director  fur  Korea  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  15,  1950  ip  3). 

20.  Marshall  plan  fattens  the  calf  for 
slaughter:  Tbe  Marshall  plan  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Under  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  in  a 
speech  at  Cleveland.  Miss  .  in  May  1947.  The 
following  month  It  was  pri  posed  by  General 
Marshall  at  Harvard  University.  It  w;is  in- 
t:nded  to  Include  the  U.  S.  S  R.  and  eastern 
Europe,  as  well  as  western  Eurojje;  the  Soviet 
zone  Unally  being  left  out  only  because  Mulo- 
lov  refused  tj  agree. 

What  could  have  better  pleased  the  Krem- 
lin than  a  $22,030,000,000  expenditure  (the 
original  amount i  In  Europe,  to  be  divided 
between  east  and  west,  with  not  a  single 
dollar  of  arms  or  ainmunitlon?  It  would 
help  fatten  up  Europe  for  the  take-over, 
drive  the  United  States  toward  baiikruptcy 
and  Inflation,  and  force  us  to  pare  our  own 
arms  budget  (as  It  did).  Why  Molotov  re- 
jected this  handout  is  sail  a  puzzle. 

I  sui?cest  that  y  u  were  mist.iken  last  M.'Hy 
when  the  State  Department  wrote  me  that 
you  did  not  need  anyone  who  was  well  in- 
formed on  the  Soviets. 

31.  American  acquiescence  In  Red  enslave- 
ment of  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia remains  unexplained:  It  is  believed 
that  still  unrevealed  sfcret  agreement."*  of 
Tehran.  TalU,  and  Potf.dam  hold  the^ 
mysteries.  Continued  sccrery  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  grounds  of  American  security.  It 
i»eems  high  time  to  get  everything  out  in  the 
open,  reveal  the  errors,  or  worse,  of  the  past 
and  let  the  American  people  see  where  they've 
been  and  what  they  are  her.ded   for. 

22.  S<^)mebody  turned  over  to  RuMla  the 
hundreds  of  Danube  barges  we  held.  Just 
before  the  Danublan  Conference  met.  This 
wa-s  our  only  trading  point.  Without  it.  at 
the  conference,  wf  were  treated  contemptu- 
ously, as  could  be  expected. 

23  Ti'u  killd  American  fliers.  War  Mlnl.ster 
MlkhaiUivlch,  and  Jails  Archbi^fop  Stepinftc. 
We  reward  him.  Until  the  recent  erection, 
by  public  subscription,  of   a  monument   In 


Arlington  Cemetery  to  the  five  American 
filers  shot  dov/n  over  Yugoslavia,  their  graves 
were  covered  with  a  slab  reading:  "KiUed  in 
airplane  crash,"  which  was  untrue.  Requests 
by  the  public  committee  to  inscribe  oi.  the 
monument;  "Shot  down  over  Yugo«lavia" 
were  refused.  For  such  activities  Tito  was 
^'i\en  the  gold  store  (jf  the  Kingdom  •:'  Yugo- 
slavia, vast  UNURA  supplies,  a  steel  mill, 
and  $100,000,000  loan.  After  which  he  voted 
against  us  on  Korea  In  the  Security  Council 
of  the  UN.  No  wonder  Prime  Mlnisier  Nehru 
said  we  treat  our  enemies  better  than  our 
friends. 

24.  Another  Korea  has  l)een  prepared  in 
western  Germany.  While  the  Soviets,  con- 
trary to  agreements,  are  building  an  army  in 
eastern  Germany,  we  keep  western  Germany 
disarmed.  When  the  east  Germans  attack, 
the  Situation  will  be  even  worse  than  Korea, 
for  there  will  be  no  armed  Germans  to  fight 
beside  our  two  divisions  In  Germany  and  the 
east  Germans  should  reach  the  Rhine  !n  days 
or  weeks  unless  the  French  and  British  come 
In  force,  as  they  have  failed  to  do  In  Korea. 

25.  The  defense  effort  In  western  Europe 
looks  like  a  phony.  As  long  as  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  are  excluded,  western 
Europe  is  strategically  incomplete  French 
and  British  armaments  are  woefully  weak. 
Although  the  SovieU  and  their  satellites  have 
completely  violated  the  disarmament  stipu- 
lations of  the  poace  treaties  with  Hungary. 
Runiinla.  and  Bulgaria,  we  hold  Italy  to  the 
six  divisions,  plus  200  light  planes,  of  the 
peace  treaty;  we  hold  Germany  to  limited 
production,  even  after  the  vast  dismantling 
which  continued  until  1948  In  our  zone  and 
still  goes  on  in  the  British;  we  are  now  pre- 
paring for  more  billions  to  France,  Britain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  without  any  agreement  for  them 
to  pull  In  their  beiti  on  welfare  handouts,  or 
even  to  remove  the  Communist  sympathizers 
from  high  posts  In  their  governmenu. 

26.  Slate  Department  pro-Sovletlsm  caused 
the  Berlin  airlift.  At  Potsdam.  In  July  1945. 
It  was  agreed  that  our  forces  in  Berlin  would 
have  a  ground  and  air  corridor  from  west 
Germany  to  Berlin.  The  State  Department 
opposed  getting  this  In  writing  from  the 
Russians.  The  Air  Force  insisted  and  got 
the  air  corridor  written  in  the  agreement. 
The  Army  submitted.  If  the  Air  Force  had 
hie\  SLB  weak  as  the  Army,  the  BerlLi  airlift 
could  not  have  come  Into  existence.  If  the 
Army  had  Insisted  on  its  view,  the  airlift 
would  never  have  l)een  necessary.  The  State 
Department,  somehow  or  other.  Is  always 
found  to  be  the  Soviet's  advocate. 

27.  Late  In  1948  the  UN  met  In  Paris  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  Berlin  airlift  and 
bUKkade.  Ambassador  Jessup  asked  the 
Chinese  delegation,  which  had  Intended  to 
vote  with  the  United  States,  not  to  do  so. 
This  top  mystery  leaves  unanswered  the 
question  of  whom  Ambassador  Jessup  really 
represented,  as  General  Marshall  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  time. 

At  about  the  same  time.  In  a  memo  to  the 
State  Department,  Republican  John  Foster 
Dulles  advised  that  Berlin  be  abandoned. 
Ambassador  Je.s6up  concurred.  So  seriously 
did  the  State  Department  regard  this  advice 
that  General  Clay  deemed  It  advisable  to  fly 
to  Washington  to  explain  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Berlin  In  the  face  of  Russian  threats 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  abandonment 
of  western  Europe. 

Again  in  Paris,  In  1349,  at  the  meeting  ar- 
ranged by  Jessup  and  Malik,  which  finally 
ended  the  airlift,  Jessup  fought  for  accept- 
ance of  the  Rtualan  terms.  Once  more  Clay 
had  to  fight  to  stop  it. 

And  now  Clay  Is  out  and  Dulles  and  Jessup 
are  In 

29  The  poctwar  Clay-Sokolovsky  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  return  of  Russian 
Army  deserters  from  otir  eone  of  Germany 
was  morally  wrong  and  agalnrt  American  In- 
terest.    It   stopped  aa   incipient  anti-Corn- 
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munlst  movement  In  the  Russian  Army,  it 
prevented  us  gaining  valuable  IrJormatlon 
and  adherents  for  world  war  three,  and  pre- 
sented the  United  States  to  European  anti- 
Communists  as  the  friend  of  communism 
and  hence  their  enemy.  This  same  agree- 
ment was  forced  on  General  MacArthur  in 
Japan  and  Korea,  where  sraalier  numbers  of 
Russian  Army  deserters  were  handed  back  at 
the  border  to  be  executed. 

It  Is  reported  that  in  1948  emissaries  from 
a  Russian  armored  division  in  East  Germany 
came  to  General  Clay  and  offered  to  march 
over  with  full  equipment  if  we  would  receive 
them.  General  Clay  was  ordered  to  refuse 
and  to  hanu  the  emissaries  back  to  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  zonal  border.  Would  you  now 
refuse  such  an  offer  if  made? 

29.  We  were  hardly  established  in  Berlin 
before  our  zone  was  the  scene  of  nightly 
snatches  by  Ru-'^slans  When  they  were 
caught  by  our  MP's  they  were  brought  to 
command  posts.  If  the  Russian  was  smart 
enough  to  charge  that  the  German 
"snatchee"  was  wanted  for  some  Imagined 
crime  in  the  east  zone,  the  Russians  were 
permitted  to  take  the  German  across  the 
boundary.  No  legal  formalities  were  com- 
plied with.  This  continued  for  at  least  2 
years. 

30.  At  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trials  the 
Germans  were  accused  of  the  m.assacre  of 
10.000  Polish  officers  In  Katyn  Forest.  At  the 
demand  of  the  Russians  no  evidence  was  in- 
troduced, yet  at  the  end  of  the  trials  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  acquitted  of  this  particular 
chartte.  Meantime  our  G-2  collected  the  evi- 
dence of  this  Katyn  massacre.  It  is  still  kept 
secret.  A  committee  headed  by  former  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Bliss  Lane  collected  evidence 
and  presented  It  In  outline  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  New  York.  The  Voice  of  America  re- 
fused to  carry  the  Item  In  its  news  broadcast 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  arouse  hatred 
of  the  Russians  In  Poland.  This  is  the  con- 
tinuance in  1950  of  the  appeasement  of  Rus- 
sia In  Poland,  which  began  at  Tehran  In 
1943  and  was  made  conclusive  in  19-5.  when 
we  abandoned  the  Yalta  agreeme  it  for  a 
Polish  government  Jointly  formed  of  the 
Polish  London  government-ln-exUe  and  the 
Communists.  According  to  the  Harry  Hop- 
kins papers,  this  was  a  deliberate  betrayal, 
Hopkins  saving  he  had  no  Interest  in  getting 
the  recognized  London  Polish  government-ln- 
exile  Into  the  new  Government  of  Poland. 
We  agreed  to  accept.  Instead,  the  Communist 
government,  plus  one  of  the  London  Polish 
leaders  with  no  authority.  Alter  the  sell-out 
we  prematurely  withdrew  recognition  from 
the  London  government  and  made  stateless 
refugees  of  the  Polish  troops  v.  ho  fought  be- 
side us  at  Casflno  and  elsewhere. 

31.  Ninety  million  dollars  given  Red  Po- 
land: After  the  Polish  Communist  Govern- 
ment had  scornfully  rejected  America's  re- 
quest for  the  free  elections  pledged  at  Yalta, 
and  refused  our  Ambassador  permission  to 
visit  Americans  in  Jail  there.  Under  Secretary 
Acheson  approved  a  $90,000,000  loan  ever  the 
protests  of  Ambassador  Lane.  Mr.  Acheson's 
law  firm  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Polish 
Government.  Part  of  this  money  went  to 
arm  the  dreaded  secret  police. 

32.  I>ean  Acheson  discards  Kingdom  of 
TugoelaTls  In  favor  of  Tito:  On  December 
22.  1945.  Dean  Acheson,  as  Acting  Secretary, 
recognized  Tito's  Yugoslavia  In  place  of  our 
ally  and  cosigner  of  the  declaration  of  the 
UN.  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia.  In  th« 
agreement  of  Yalta  It  was  provided  that  free 
elections  were  to  be  held.  None  was.  Mr. 
Acheson's  act  seems  to  fall  Into  the  defini- 
tion of  a  war  crime,  as  defined  at  Nuremberg. 

33.  Dean  Acheson  welcomes  the  Red  Dean 
of  Canterbury: 

November  14.  1945.  on  the  platform  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  with  the  Red  Dean 
of  Canterbury  and  pro-Communists  Corliss 
Lament,  Paul  Robeson.  Albert  Fitzgerald,  and 
former  Ambassador  Joe  E  Da  vies.  Dean  Ache- 
son said:  "Never  in  the  past  has  there  been 


any  place  on  the  globe  where  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  American  and  Russian  people 
have  clashed  or  even  been  antagonistic,  and 
there  is  no  objective  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  should  now,  or  In  the  future,  ever  be 
such  a  place.  We  understand  and  agree  with 
them  that  to  have  friendly  governments 
along  her  borders  Is  essential  both  for  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

Whatever  one  might  think  of  poor  little 
Russia  faced  by  such  unfriendly  governmenta 
as  Finland.  Greece,  Iran.  South  Korea,  etc., 
Mr.  Acheson's  plea  for  friendship  must  have 
been  heartening  to  Russia,  but  what  does  It 
reveal  about  Mr.  Acheson? 

Some  believe  that  the  words  "friendly  gov- 
ernments" were  t£.ken  from  the  text  of  one  of 
the  £tlU  secret  pacts  of  Fotsd-im,  which  tied 
our  hands  in   China. 

34.  Avertll  Harriman  of  Yalta  in  the  White 
Hotise ; 

Your  top  adviser  on  how  to  push  the  Com- 
munist bigwigs  out  of  the  Czars  Kremlin 
back  to  the  garrets  of  the  European  under- 
ground, from  which  they  emerged  in  1917,  is 
Mr.  Averell  Harriman.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
much  pushing  to  do.  As  our  Ambassador  in 
Moscow,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  he 
was  either  the  architect,  or  at  lerist  chief 
draftsman,  of  our  Soviet  giveaway  pro- 
gram. He  It  was  who  prepared  the  secret 
Yalta  agreement  giving  the  Far  East  to  Rus- 
sia. He  brought  this  to  Yalta  and  had  it 
agreed  to  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Hopl::ns  in  a  15-minute  session  with  Stalin 
and  Molotov,  according  to  Secretary  Stet- 
tlnlus.  When  the  British  learned  of  it  later. 
It  Is  reported,  Eden  urged  Churchill  to  re- 
fuse to  sign,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  ftpht 
both  America  and  Russia,  so  gave  in  I  hope 
Mr  Harriman  knows  better  now,  but  nis  edu- 
cation, and  the  development  of  Lis  Judg- 
ment, are  too  costly  In  American  lives. 

35.  Other  top  foreign-policy  advisers  with 
small  qualifications  are: 

Under  Secretary  Webb,  with  no  apparent 
foreign  affairs  background;  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Rusk,  best  known  as  author  of  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  improved  curricula 
for  girls'  colleges,  protege  of  Alger  Hiss; 
Philip  C.  Jessup  (friend  and  witness  for 
Hiss,  long-time  associate  of  Frederick  Van- 
derbllt  Field.  T.  A.  Bisson,  Edward  C.  Carter, 
Owen  Laitlmore.  Harriett  Lucy  Moore,  Philip 
A.  Jaffe  ai;d  Guenther  Steini.  editor  of  the 
China  white  paper  and  protagonist  of  Red 
China:  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  reputation,  whose  lack  of  dis- 
cernment led  him  to  place  Alger  Hiss  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Peace, 
and  now  has  led  him  to  replace  Mr.  Hiss 
with  Hiss's  former  top  assistant  in  the  State 
Department;  and  Wm.  T.  Stone,  protector  of 
Nathan  Gregory  Silvermaster,  overlord  of  the 
pinko  V^oice  of  America  and  now  State  De- 
partment member  of  the  new  National  Psy- 
chological Strategy  Board  in  which  (New 
York  Times.  August  18,  1950)  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  the  center  of  authority. 

36.  Richard  J.  H.  Johnston,  reporting  from 
Korea,  quotes  a  GI  at  the  battle  front  as  say- 
ing: "Damned  if  I  know  why  I'm  flehting  to 
save  this  hellhole."  (New  York  Times. 
August  13.  1950,  p.  1.)  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  because  your  State  Department  re- 
fused arms  to  the  South  Koreans  for  their 
defense:  confining  them  to  small  arms  suit- 
able only  for  internal  security.  This  Is  the 
same  policy  followed  in  China  where  our  GI's 
may  soon  be  asking  the  same  question  about 
that  twenty-times  bigger  hellhole.  There 
has  never  been  any  shortage  of  Koreans  or 
Chinese  to  fight  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  why  have  we  preferred  to 
use  armed  Americans  unfamiliar  with  the 
country  and  unaccustomed  to  living  under 
native  conditions.  Instead  of  giving  arms  to 
the  anti -Communist  native  forces?  And, 
why  do  we  still  continue  that  policy? 

37  Withdrawal  of  General  Hodge's  forces 
from  Korea  in  1948-49:    Had  our  occupation 


of  Korea  continued,  the  Americans  who 
landed  in  Korea  last  June  would  have  had 
bases,  supplies,  and  equipment  at  hand. 
Hodge's  withdrawal  and  your  January  5,  1950, 
statement  were  open  invitations  to  the  Reds 
to  attack.  Your  change  of  attitude  June 
27th  was  sound,  but  we  have  ^  right  to  know 
who  advised  you  to  change.  There  was  no 
secret  about  North  Korean  Intentions  to  at- 
tack after  we  withdrew.  It  was  openly  pre- 
dicted by  our  military  In  Japan;  and  our 
Korean  occupation  officers,  heading  for  heme 
last  year,  some  via  Europe  and  some  via  the 
Pacific,  spread  the  wo;d  evjrj-where.  Just 
last  Sunday  night.  Ambassador  Jessup  said 
we  still  have  no  policy  in  Korea,  but  will 
leave  it  to  decision  bv  the  53  nations  who 
vc'.ed  with  us  in  the  XJV. 

38.  MacArthur  ordered  to  fuvor  the  Com- 
munists: One  of  the  least  uaderstardatle 
of  the  variety  of  cockeyed  orders  sent  to 
General  MacArthur  by  the  State  Department 
was  the  order,  still  in  efTect.  certifying  the 
Communist  Party  of  Japan  as  one  cf  the 
democratic  parties  to  recel'.e  official  encour- 
agement.  General  MacArthur  has  been  de- 
nied authority  to  act  against  that  party  so 
that,  even  today,  with  Korean  Communists 
shootin?  Americans  In  the  back.  General 
MacArthur  cannot  take  action  against  Japa- 
nese Communists  as  such. 

39.  China,  key  to  Asia: 

In  spue  of  public  warning  ty  leading 
world  statesmen  that  China  held  the  key  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  you  have  treated  that 
vast  and  potentially  powerful  ally  as  though 
It  were  only  a  useful  tidbit  to  appease  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  Red  Czar,  whom 
you  hoped  would  "Join  in  the  efforts  of  the 
V.  hole  community  of  nations  to  build  a  jDeace- 
ful  world." 

In  1899.  In  proclaiming  the  open-door 
policy,  now  sunk  without  trace,  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay  said:  "Whoever  understands 
China  •  •  •  has  a  key  to  politlca  for 
the  next  500  years." 

Lenin  and  Stalin  both  stressed  that  the 
turning  point  in  the  world  revolution  would 
come  when  China  was  conquered  by  commu- 
nism. 

In  an  address  to  the  Politburo  of  the 
American  Communist  Party,  published  in 
part  in  the  Daily  Worker  cf  December  2, 
1945.  W.  Z.  Foster,  party  chairman,  said: 
"The  war  in  China  Is  the  key  to  all  prob- 
lems en  the  international  front." 

A  few  days  later  j-ou  sent  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  to  China  to  push  that  country  into 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists,  which  you 
described.  3  years  later,  as  "the  same  thing 
as  a  Communist  government" 

Innumerable  warnings  have  pressed  in  on 
ycu,  but  you  seem  adamant  in  your  deter- 
mination, continued  even  today  in  your  or- 
ders to  the*Sevcr.th  Fleet,  to  throw  China 
to  the  Russian  wolves.  Most  imponant  of 
these  warnings  came  from  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac.lrthur,  who,  addinr  to  his  private  warn- 
ings, said  publicly  in  March  1948:  "I  can 
ETV,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  a 
free,  independent,  peaceful,  and  friendly 
China  is  of  profound  Importance  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  the  {xjsitlon  of  the  United 
States." 

40.  The  key  Is  thrown  away:  By  a  series 
cf  acts  of  commission  and  omission,  some  of 
which  are  detailed  below.  China  was  delivered 
over  to  Soviet  power.  Stuart  Symington,  on 
July  28,  said  our  greatest  shortj-.ge  was  man- 
power. China  Is  the  world's  greatest  rt  ::er- 
volr  of  manpower.  Physically,  and  intellec- 
tually, the  equals,  or  the  superiors,  of  the 
Koreans,  we  have  seen  what  they  can  do 
when  well-trained,  well-led,  and  well-armed. 
Five  hundred  million  Chinese  turned  over  to 
Russia  tipped  the  manpower  balance  in  her 
favor.  It  Is  not  yet  too  late,  however.  500.000 
troops  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa, 
and  1.500,000  Nationalist  guerrillas  now  fight- 
ing on  the  mainland,  could  be  armed  and 
trained  to  reconquer  a  Communist  China, 
seething  with  revolt  and  dissatiifacticiu 
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41.  Secretary  Acheson's  »udden  Interest  In 
China ; 

In  1943.  Aaalstant  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acbeson.  who  had  been  brought  Into  the  De- 
partment tn  1941.  M  Ilaljon  with  Con(rre«a, 
suddenly  to<A  ft  profound  Interest  in  China. 
«here  he  hM  nerrr  been.  Bet^nnln?  that 
•i]mmer.  his  initials  appeartd  frequently  on 
t^ie  blue  archive  copies  of  m8W|ti  to  China, 
The«e  Initials  show  the  Identity  of  the  per- 
son preparlni;  the  meaaage.  which  U  Itself 
signed  with  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or  Act- 
ing Secretary,  who.  however,  seldom  sees  It. 
Among  his  China  activities  was  the  prepera- 
tton  of  Oenenl  Ifantull's  instructions,  and 
a  mewf»  to  AmbaaHUlor  Hurley  Instructing 
him  to  follow  Henry  WaUace's  report  on 
China  as  policy  guide,  thenceforth. 

The  beginning  of  Mr,  Acheson's  Interest 
In  China  coincided  with  the  Soviet  break 
with  the  Polish  Government  In  April  194.3; 
the  secret  Lattlmore  letter  to  Joseph  Barnes, 
cf  June  1943:  and  the  Jessup-IPR  blast  at 
ChLmg  Kai-sh*k  and  praise  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  pure  democrats  and  agrarian 
reformers.  In  July  1943.  When  the  Soviet 
line  on  Chin*  change<*  from  pro-Chiang  to 
antl-Chlang.  Acheson  suddenly  became  in- 
terested. 

Mr.  Acheson's  continuing  Interest  In 
China  waa  expressed  In  the  embargo  on  arm.i 
to  Chiang  Kal-abek;  the  Issuance  of  the 
White  Paper  on  China,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  denouncing  Chiang 
(though  strangely  It  made  no  single  charge 
cf  bad  faith  against  him)  and  revealing  our 
bad  faith  to  every  chancellory  In  the  world. 
Mr.  Acheson's  championing  of  the  Htss 
brothers,  of  Harold  Glasser.  another  of  the 
■amt.  network,  of  Lattlmore  and  Jessup  and 
Baruett  and  Hanson  and  Service  and  others 
may  be  a  tribute  to  his  compassionate  re- 
gard for  sinners  fallen  Into  evil  ways,  but  It 
discredits  him  aa  the  guardian  of  our  security. 
42.  Lauchlln  Currle  countermands  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SlaH:  After  VE-day.  the  Chi- 
namm  applied  for  surrendered  German  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
approved,  sent  orders  to  General  Elsenhower 
and  20.000  rifles  actually  left  a  German  port 
for  China,  via  India.  The  Joint  Chiefs  or- 
der wra  then  countermanded  by  Presidential 
order  signed  by  Lauchlln  CurrJf.  Adminis- 
trative Aialstant  (since  named  by  both  Whlt- 
taker  Chambers  and  EUz::jeth  Bentley). 
The  balance  of  the  vast  staves  of  German 
armament  waa  then  destroyed;  by  whose 
orders  Is  unknown. 

43.  China's  reserve  ammunition  destroyed: 
At  the  time  of  VJ-day.  39  Chinese  divisions 
had  t>een  partially,  or  wholly,  equipped  with 
American  arms.  Ammunition  in  China  waa 
limited,  but  vast  stoies.  all  provided  under 
lend-lease,  lay  In  India  awaiting  shipment 
by  air  over  the  Eump.  or  by  truck  over  the 
StUweU  Road.  Ey  somebody's  order,  all  this 
VMt  store  was  destroyed  and  none  recredlted 
to  Chinese  lend-leaae  account.  The  amount 
deetroyed  Is  uncertain,  except  that  smaller 
caliber  ammunition  was  blown  up  In  dumps 
In  India  and  larger  caliber  (amounting  to 
120.000  tonsi  wa«  taken  to  sea  and  dumped 
In  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  Indian  opera- 
tion. It  Is  reported.  25  Americans  and  125 
Indians  lost  their  lives  in  accidents. 

Tot  lack  of  this  ammunition.  China's  best 
39  divisions  were  never  able  to  undertake 
continuous  field  operations  against  the  Com- 
munists, but  had  to  husband  remaining  am- 
munition for  defense  of  fixed  points.  This 
•v&B  made  certain  by  an  American  and  Brlt- 
lata  embarifo  applied  against  ammunition  ex- 
port licenses  to  China,  from  December  1943 
until  atxiut  Octotier   1918. 

44  Chinese  Rrds  kill  Arrerlcans  with  Im- 
Furtiy  Between  the  Japanefse  surronder, 
end  VJ-day.  Fmall  American  Intelllgenc* 
force's  behind  Jap.nnese  lines  In  China  were 
ambushed  by  Chinese  Communists.  This 
continued  at   Intervals  after  VJ-day.  under 


v-rylng  clrrumstancea.  tmtll  our  forces  wlth- 
c'Tw.  Nj  apologlps  or  reparations  were  ever 
c.rjtalned.  and  urgent  requests  f.'om  United 
States  commanders  In  China  and  from  Heet 
c'immanders  (under  whose  orders  the  Ma- 
rines were  acting)  failed  to  brln^  authority 
to  take  punitive  action.  Even  when  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  took  to  beating  and  Jailing  our 
diplomat*.  In  194»-60.  the  State  Department 
continued  to  favor  them. 

45.  State  Department  circumvented  your 
orders  for  surplus  arms  to  China:  In  March 
1948  after  congressional  clamor,  surplus 
arms  and  ammunition  lying  In  the  Pacific 
Islands  were  ordered  made  available  to  China, 
then  desperately  short  of  ammunition  for 
American  arms  previously  supplied.  Prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  this  public  order.  I  am 
Informed,  a  secret  ortfer  went  to  Tokyo  to 
classify  as  surplus  only  unserviceable  mate- 
rial. When  the  Chinese  arrived,  they  man- 
Ri^ed  to  get  a  little  serviceable  ammunition 
because  the  ofllcers  In  charge,  having  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  reality  than  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  PLC,  let  their  consciences  be  their 
rulde  In  deciding  what  was  tinservlceable. 
Today,  with  your  guaranty  to  Formosa  In 
effect,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  ammunition 
there.  If  net  promptly  remedied.  It  may 
cause  the  fall  of  Pormoci.  requiring  Ameri- 
can landings  not  necessary  if  we  give  the 
Chinese  the  wherewithal  to  flght. 

46.  The  American  Navy  ordered  to  run 
away:  Four  times  the  American  Navy  haa 
been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  legally  en- 
tered ports,  when  faced  with  Chinese  Com- 
munist threats.  Three  such  withdrawals 
occurred  In  late  1945  (at  Dalren.  Chefoo.  and 
Hulutao),  the  foiu-th  at  Shanghai  In  1949. 
Why  we  ran  away  from  the  Communists  in 
China  when  they  were  weak  and  then  went 
In  to  flght  them  In  Korea,  when  they  were 
strong.  Is  explained  by  your  turn  from  ap- 
peasement to  strength,  which  we  all  approve. 
Too  bad  you  didn't  act  on  Churchill's  advice 
In  Pulton.  Mo.,  In  1946.  whUe  the  arms  de- 
struction program  was  stUl  underway  and 
could  have  been  halted,  and  belore  Russia 
had  the  A-bomb. 

47.  Henry  Wallace  wrote  our  China  policy: 
Ever    since    the    Henry    Wallace    reports    on 
China,  cabled  from  Kunming  and  New  Delhi 
In    June    1;>44    and    delivered    to    President 
Roosevelt  In  July   1944,  the  theme  song  of 
American  policy  in  China  haa  been  the  tune 
of  "Chiang  must  go."    Even  the  recall  of  Gen- 
eral Stilwell  wr.8  recommended  by  Mr    Wal- 
lace.    In    1948,   spending   2   days    in    China. 
Paul  Hoffman  wrote  and  signed  a  letter  to 
Chiang    Kai-shek    advising    him    to    resign. 
He  did  not  mall  It,  but  news  of  it  became 
common   gossip,    and    Mr.    Hoffman    told    a 
friend,   after    his   return,    he    regretted    not 
mailing  It.     Yet.  in  all  these  years,  your  nd- 
ministration   has   never  dared   name  a   pos- 
eible  successor  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.     They 
knew   there    was   only   one   possibility,   and 
that  his  name  was  Mao  Tse-tung.  but  they 
never  had  the  courage  to  say  it  openly.    Why 
not  make  the  Wallace  reports  public?    In  his 
book.  Soviet  Asia  Mission    (1946),  Mr.  Wal- 
lace said:  "As  we  began  to  talk  about  details. 
It  became  apparent  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  much  more  than  China  in  mind.     He 
urged  me  to  take  Owen  Lattlmore  with  me. 
who,  he  said,  was  one  of   the  world's  preat 
e:;perts  on  the  problems  Involving  Chinese- 
Russian   relatlonshlf^s." 

48.  Hlt^h  policy  China  papers  s'tll  secret: 
Last  fall.  Secretary  Acheson  wr-.  te  two  let- 
ters, one  to  the  then  President  LI  Tsunc-]ea 
cf  China,  and  one  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Tl  ey 
are  still  secret.  May  we  not  know  why?  Also 
ail  cables  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  vice  versa:  and  the  \2  cxieci 
messages  called  for  by  Ambaas'^dor  Hurley 
when  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  in  November  1945.  The 
Chinese,  of  course,  have  these  messares:  In 
the  Amcrasla  case,  John  8.  Service  revealed 


he  had  turned  some  over  to  Philip  Jafle  Mr. 
President,  are  not  the  American  p<rople  en- 
titled to  thU  information? 

49.  Arms  for  the  Chinese  Commui^lsts: 
Proposals  were  made  In  1944  by  General  gtll- 
well.  Vice  President  Wallace,  and  the  State 
Department  to  arm  the  Chinese  Commu.nisi* 
with  American  arms.  Actual  Implementa- 
tion of  these  proposals  In  1945  and  the  pro> 
poeal  to  Ccngrees  by  Under  Secretary  Ache- 
son In  March  1946  to  arm  both  Communists 
and  Nationalists,  suggest  a  complete  report 
on  this  whole  subject. 

60.  John  S.  Services  testimony  before  Sen- 
ator TTDiwce  hinted  at  a  conspiracy. 

But  the  facU  did  not  come  out.  In  April 
1946  the  State  Department  proposed  that  the 
planned    American    landings    on    th»    China 

coast  t;  ihlXted  from  the  sandy  beaches  of 
Nationalist-defended  Hangchow  Bay,  far  to 
the  north  In  the  O-mmunlst  area;  and  that 
SOO.OOO  Communists  be  armed  and  trained  by 
tis.  The  Navy  rejected  the  plan  for  tactical 
reasons. 

In  July  General  Stilwell.  then  In  com- 
mand on  Okinavva.  renewed  this  plea.  Again 
It  was  scotched.  The  Japanese  surrender  in 
August  ended  that  plot.  Had  It  succeeded, 
the  conqueft  of  China  by  the  Reds  would 
have  been  advanced  by  2  or  3  years.  The 
Tydlngs  committee  covered  this  up. 

61.  Suppression  of  the  Wedemeyer  report 
from  AUKUst  1947  to  August  1949  Had  the 
Wedemeyer  report  been  Implemented,  com- 
munism would  have  lost  in  China,  a.^.d  ihera 
would  have  been  no  war  In  Korea.  The  con- 
tinued suppression  of  the  Korean  section  of 
the  Wedemeyer  report  may  hide  another 
skeleton  In  the  closet.  Did  Wedemeyer 
warn  you? 

52.  Why  do  we  flght  alone  In  Koreaf 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Korean  fight- 
ing the  Chinese  Nationalists  offered  three  of 
their  eight  American-equipped  divisions  for 
Immediate  service  In  Korea  and  the  ships  to 
transp<jrt  them.  The  State  Department  re- 
fused this  offer.  To  date,  no  other  member 
Cf  the  UN  has  delivered  a  single  unit  of 
ground  troops  to  Korea,  though  some  may  be 
en  route.  Otir  boys  die  there  alone.  Parents 
ask  why  Chinese  allies  were  rejected  and  also 
why  volunteers  at  American  emljassles  in 
every  coimtry  of  western  Europe  are  turned 
away  with  a  printed  notice  reading:  "The 
United  States  Government  does  not  accept 
the  enlistment  of  foreigners  outside  the 
United  States."  Both  mny  be  sound  policy, 
tut  parents  would  appreciate  an  explanation.* 

Should  the  balance  of  the  South  Korean 
forces  collapse,  the  refusal  of  Chinese  divi- 
sions will  leave  us  fighting  a  race  war  In 
Korea,  as  new  charged  In  Communist  propa- 
ganda. White  against  yellow  Is  a  picture 
that  would  turn  most  of  the  1.000,000.000 
people  of  KajBt  Asia  against  us. 

53.  Everywhere.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
■ought  to  make  our  enemies  into  friends  by 
treating  our  friends  as  enemies.  The  free 
governmenu  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  In 
exile  and  the  people  of  those  two  countries 
were  our  friends.  We  treated  them  as  our 
enemies  and  turned  them  over  to  commu- 
nism. The  people  and  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  were  cur  friends.  As 
General  Marshall  said.  "By  a  stn  ke  of  the 
pen  [the  embargo)  I  disarmed  them"  and 
step  by  step  ttirned  that  vast  "depot"  of 
manpower  over  to  communism.  President 
Qulrlno,  of  the  Philippines,  proposed  an 
antl-Communist  Astatic  ailiance  in  July 
lii49,  came  to  Washington,  waa  told  to  "lay 
off."  and  dropped  the  Idea.  Only  4  months 
ago  leaders  of  your  administration  prop>osed 
a  $10,000,000.000-a-year  bribe  to  the  Soviets 
for  another  piece  of  paper  calling  for  50 
years  of  peace  on  promises  of  disarmament 
by  Russia  and  real  disarmament  by  us. 

Last  year  a  Republican  political  leader  told 
me  that  commvmlsm  was  not  a  political  Issue. 
"It's  like  VD."  he  said:  "everybody'a  against 
U.  but  nobody  wants  to  talk  about  It."    £«. 
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cently  he  told  me  that  the  only  Issue  In  this 
campaltcn  w.^s  "Korea  "  I  reminded  him  of 
what  he  said  last  year.  "That  was  nght," 
he  said,  "but  now  we've  got  It" 

How  true:  "Red  herring"  poultices,  "let 
the  dust  settle  "  and  "won't  tiu-n  my  back  on 
Alger  Hiss"  palliatives  will  no  longer  serve. 
Drastic  surgery  and  Informed  medication 
by  competent  doctors  are  called  for.  The 
quacks,  who  have  a  record  of  ICO  percent 
wrong  guesses,  should  go.  The  bad  medical 
advice  you  have  taken  should  t>e  discarded. 
New  advisers  and  new  remedies  are  urgent 
before  the  present  bleeding  drains  our 
•ttvngth. 

M    It  took  a  genius  to  lose  the  cold  war: 

It  took  hundreds  of  wTong  decisions  to 
reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of  calling  for 
help  to  challenge  a  sca.'cely  fifth-rate  Soviet 
satellite.  It  took  scores  of  wrong  decisions 
to  bring  at>out  the  conquest  of  one-third 
the  world  In  the  last  5  years,  without  the 
Shedding  of  a  drop  of  Russian  blood.  And, 
all  by  a  punch-drunk  Soviet  Union  which 
had  seen  half  Its  European  territory  ravaged. 
20.000,000  of  its  sons  and  daughters  slain, 
snd  l.OCO.OOO  of  Its  army  In  revolt  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

It  took  genius  In  reverse  to  lose  our  war 
(call  It  cold,  or  call  It  hot*  with  the  Soviets. 
ThU  Is  proven  by  the  unbelief  5  years  ago 
that  It  could  possibly  happen.  It  is  proven 
by  cur  postwar  offers  of  aid,  at  least  until 
Russian  rejection  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
Is  proven  by  cur  still  continuing  offers  to 
share  the  atom  bomb,  Ru?8la  claims  (cor- 
rectly) 830,000,000  people  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  yet,  also  only  claims  18.C00  000  Com- 
munists there  The  State  Department  and 
V.nce  of  America  "pinkos  '  have  t)een  losing 
the  ccid  wpr,  where  the  odds  are  heavily  on 
our  side.'  Now  they  are  getting  us  Into  a 
hot  war  where  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
us  It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  flgtire  that 
out. 

55.  J.  Peters.  Gerhardt  Elsler,  Adams  (or 
Adamson  t ,  and  John  Santo  were  four  of 
Russia's  top  espionage  agents  In  the  United 
States  of  America:  After  this  was  known  to 
our  authorities.  Eisler  and  Adams  were  per- 
mitted to  escape,  and  Peters  and  Santo  were 
permitted  to  leave  voluntarily.  Informa- 
tion, such  as  we  are  now  obtaining  from 
British  spy  Puchs.  and  American  spy  Gold, 
mlpht  have  been  obtained  from  these  four,  if 
Jailed  here. 

56  In  your  broadcast  to  the  country  July 
19.  you  quoted  Chief  of  Staff  J.  Lawton  Col- 
lins, as  reporting  that  "our  far  eastern  forces 
were  organized  and  equipped  primarily  to 
perform  peaceful  occupation  duties  In 
Japan." 

The  Eighth  Army,  and  other  forces  that 
occupied  Japan,  were  heavily  armed  for  the 
campaigns  In  the  Pacific  islands:  and  pre- 
pared for  the  landings  co  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  coasts.  If  they  .left  all  that  armor 
behind,  as  reported  by  General  Collins,  who 
Induced  you  to  permit  Its  destruction? 
Wouldn't  It  be  useful  In  Korea?  Might  It 
not  t>e  useful  if  the  Russians  attacked  us  In 
Japan? 

57.  In  spite  of  the  killing  and  wounding, 
without  apology  or  reparations,  of  more 
than  100  Americans  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists: In  spite  of  the  beating  and  Jailing 
of  your  representatives  (our  consuls  In 
China),  In  spite  of  dally  abuse  of  America 
and  you  by  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
and  radio,  last  September  29.  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  In  an  Interview  In  the 
Pathfinder  magazine,  recommended  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China.  Recently,  you  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Security  Council.  His 
Is  not  the  advice  your  countrymen  wish  to 
follow. 

58.  Behind  the  fantastic  Insults  you  stand 
for  almost  dally  In  the  UN,  State  Department 
fat    cats,    sucn    as    the    Washington    Post, 


United  States  News,  Walter  Llppmann.  and 
Drew  Pearson  hint  at  appeasement  of  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  Communist',  to  restore 
peace  Parentj.  whose  captured  sf>ns  had 
their  hands  tied  and  were  shot  in  the  face. 
want  punishment,  net  appeasement,  of  Com 
munifits  in  Korea  and  elsewhere 

59  Why  do  we  hesitate  to  arrest  the  Axla 
Sallys  and  Tokyo  Roses  of  this  war?  Poison, 
more  sinister  than  the  treason  of  these  Amer- 
ican Fascist  broadcasters  of  World  War  II.  Is 
broadcast  dally  in  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker.  People's  World,  and  Political  Affairs 
and  at  hands-off-Korea  meetings  America 
Is  denounced:  our  sons  are  accused  of  wanton 
slaushter  ot  peaceful  Koreans:  we  are  ac- 
cused as  afiigressors.  To  make  It  conn^lete. 
you  are  denounced  as  a  tool  of  Wall  S:reet. 
The  fulralnatlons  cf  K:m  II  6'"jng.  head  of 
the  North  Korean  Government,  are  printed. 
Even  den'jnclatlona  of  America,  lyingly  at- 
tributed to  captured  ofBcers  by  nanae.  are 
printed.  Treason  was  not  condoned  in  World 
War  II.     Why  now? 

60.  In  the  CoMGBxasiONAL  Recopd  of  August 
4.  1950,  Senator  Hxtbibt  H.  Hcmph«et.  your 
ardent  supporter,  said :  "American  occupa- 
tion forces  were  withdrawn  from  South 
Korea  In  July  1949.  •  •  •  Again,  we  mis- 
calculated and  failed  to  understand  the 
menace  of  the  Communist  conspiracy."  Mr. 
Pre«ildent,  your  advisers  have  failed  to  under. 
stand  this  menace,  at  home  and  abroad, 
again  and  again.  Of  this  bad  advice  Amer- 
icans have  bad  enough. 

01.  Why  doesn't  the  FBI  trust  the  State 
Depitftment? 

"The  reasons  for  this  distrust  are  apparent 
to  those  who  have  watched  the  records  of 
hearings  before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  the  Tyding  committee,  and  oth- 
ers. One  Incident  is  the  FBI  report  in  1946. 
which  was  put  in  chart  form  by  the  State 
Department  and  introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  McC.\rtht.  The  story  back  of 
this  Is  that  the  FBI  material  was  turned  over 
to  the  State  Department  Office  for  Visuau 
Presentations.  The  head  of  that  office  was 
Carl  .\ldo  Marzani,  later  sentenced  to  jail  as 
a  Communist. 

Another  Instance  concerns  the  file  en 
Nathan  Silvermaster  (member  of  Elizabetii 
Bentley's  and  Whlttaker  Chambers'  spy 
rings),  who  testified  that  William  T.  Stone. 
his  superior,  showed  him  the  FBI  record. 
Mr.  Stone  has  smce  tteen  promoted  to  a  high 
State  Department  position. 

Another  was  the  Instance  In  which  this 
same  Silvermaster  was  cleared  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  after  a 
derogatory  report  by  G-2.  This  was  sup- 
posedly on  request  of  Lauchlln  Currle,  who 
saw  the  file,  and  who,  himielf,  was  later 
named  by  both  Whlttaker  Chambers  and 
Elizabeth    Bentley. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  sources  of  FBI 
Information  were  revealed  to  a  Communist, 
who  might  be  expected  to  report  to  the  Com- 
munist Party:  thus  possibly  spoiling  FBI 
sources  of  Information. 

From  what  I  hear,  the  FBI  has  no  more 
confidence  In  the  State  Department  than 
do   Americans   generally. 

62.  To  close  this  bill  of  particulars  with  a 
constructive  suggestion.  I  attach  a  reprint 
of  a  portion  of  my  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  June  10, 
1948.  I  hope  you  will  find  these  proposals, 
in  spite  of  their  brevity,  w-orthy  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  not  original,  but  represent 
the  conclusions  of  many  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  may  properly  be  considered  author- 
ities on  communism.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
Initiative  with  the  Soviets,  as  does  the  present 
policy  of  partial  contalnnrent,  it  proposes 
that  we  seize  the  Initiative,  arm  our  fighting 
friends  and  give  men  everywhere  the  op- 
portunity to  fight  for  freedom,  if  they  have 
the  Will.  Like  mc^t  worth-wL.le  proposals,  it 
Starts  at  home. 


If  you  are  not  longer  committed  to  ttM 
road  to  disaster  we  have  followed  for  the 
last  5  years.  I  hope  you  will  give  It  scrtoua 
consideration. 

ALnzD  Kofnema, 

New  Tout,  N.  T.,  August  30.  19S0. 

CRTNA  Aid  P*oc«am 

(Portlca   of  statement   of   Alfred   Kohlberg. 
New  York  City) 

More  than   2^^    years   a^o  the  !ast  of  otir 

enemies  in  World  War  II  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. Never  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public had  the  United  States  won  so  com- 
plete a  victory;  all  other  fori»gn  wars  In  our 
history  having  been  settled  by  peace  treaties 
and  not  by  unconditional  surrender.  Dur- 
ing these  2',  years  President  Truman,  with 
the  assistance  of  thrte  different  Secretaries 
of  State,  has  so  completely  lost  the  p>eace 
in  Europe,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Korea,  in 
China,  and  almost  everywhere  In  the  Far 
EAst.  that  I  find  our  people  turning  almost 
In  reslg.iatlon  to  the  thought  of  a  third 
world  war  as  a  corrective  for  these  errors. 
Since  my  return  from  China  ard  Japan  la 
March,  I  have  been  frequently  aiked,  "How 
did  ve  pet  Into  our  present  mess?'  "is  It 
because  jf  stupidity  or  was  it  treason?" 

In  the  past  3  years  this  Congress  has  been 
rushed  from  one  world-savinsj  emeigency 
measure  to  another.  Each,  at  the  time,  was 
guaranteed  to  win  the  peace,  save  the  world, 
and  prevent  world  war  III.  These  were 
B.'etton  Woods,  17,000.030,000;  UNRRA.  f3.- 
800,000  000:  UNO.  a  lew  million:  the  Brlilah 
loan.  e3,750 .000.000:  post  UNRRA  aid.  fc330.- 
OOD.COO;  the  peace  treaties  with  Iti>ly  and 
three  satellites,  Greek-Turkish  aid.  f400.0C0.- 
COO.  I  might  also  mention  the  »5O0.OC0.CC0 
Exjxjrt- Import  Bank  loan  to  China  held  In 
front  cf  the  Chinese  horse  Uie  a  carrot,  while 
the  -tick  of  coalition  with  the  Communists 
was  vigcrously  aoplied  by  General  Marshall 
on  the  spot.  'When  tlie  stick  failed,  the 
(5O0,C0O,OCO  cartot  was  canceled. 

Each  of  these  measures  was  put  through 
In  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  Each  has  failed. 
It  is  time  now  to  lock  this  latest  torse  coldly 
in  the  mouth  nnd  put  some  check  rein  on 
1:  so  that  it  does  not  go  dashing  oJ  wildly 
In  all  directions  and  end  up  nowhere,  like 
UNRRA.  Bretton  Woods,  the  UN,  and  so 
forth,  before  it. 

CONFfSED    .*MER:C.\N    FOfSICN    POLICT 

The  American  public  is  conftised  by  an 
apparent  policy  of  sttunbling  from  one  step 
to  another,  and  from  one  emergency  to  an- 
other, in  an  unplanned  attempt  to  contain 
Soviet  Communist  expansion  everywhere  In 
tl^  world.  Our  armed  services  are  In  direct 
contact  with  Communist  armies  In  too  many 
places,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Greece, 
In  Trieste,  In  Korea,  In  North  China,  and  on 
the  thin  water  barriers  between  Siberia  and 
Alaska  and  between  the  Kuriles  and  Japan. 
We  fear  that  incidents  may  restilt  In  an 
unintended  war. 

Only  by  turning  these  points  of  contact 
Into  outposts  of  unity  and  confronting  tne 
Communist  world  with  a  closely  knit  free 
world  too  strong  to  attack,  can  peace  be 
preserved.  To  accomplish  this,  may  I  s'ug- 
gest  the  following  steps  now.  Some  of  these 
steps  can  be  written  into  your  appropriation 
bill,  some  would  need  other  legislation. 

In  their  memoirs  our  recent  leaders  are 
now  telling  us  that  World  War  n  could  have 
been  prevented  had  steps  similar  to  these 
been  taken  at  any  time  prior  to  1939.  The 
objectives  of  my  proposals  are- 

One,  to  prevent  world  war  III  by  destroy- 
ing the  Soviet  fifth  column  and  brtnglng 
into  being  an  alliance  of  free  people  so  over- 
whelming that  world  communism  will  not 
dare  a  military  decision. 
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Two.  while  prevrntLif  the  present  cold 
w»r  Ircm  becoming  m  Kbootlng  w*r.  to  de- 
stroy world  coismunlsm  from  within. 

WM!e  It  U  tnj«  th&t  the  conduct  of  our 
foret^  relatk>ns  Is  tbe  constitutional  pre- 
rcgatlve  of  tbe  President,  the  power  cf  the 
pUTM  remains  wiih  Confrress.  The  signers 
of  the  Constitution  probably  never  expected 
tbAt  It  would  cost  $10.0u0.000  a  year  to  con- 
duct ctu-  forelfn  relations.  It  Is  my  humble 
cplnloo  that  when  the  cash  Is  appropriated 
yoa  ajBume  responsibility  for  results. 

MATtJis  or  oprosmoN  to  omoaucT 

What  we  face  Is  an  Ideology  p:us  a  force. 
This  Ideolo^  promises  socialism,  economlo 
democracy,  miraculous  medicine,  free  edu- 
cation, no  mor-9  exploitation,  racial  equality, 
and  e\'ery  variety  of  pie  In  tbe  sky.  These 
Ideas  are  for  export  only.  Behind  the  Iron 
curtain  it  dellTers  poverty,  the  police  state, 
t«rror,  and  slavery. 

The  force  Is  the  Communist  International, 
which  Includes  the  ever -expanding  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclEillst  Republics,  and  musters 
4&0.000.000  subjects  and  slaves,  and  mUllona 
of  spies  and  agents  all  over  the  world. 

It  will  destroy  us  or  we  will  destroy  It. 

Force  can  be  destroyed  by  force,  but  an 
Ideolo^  cannot  be  destroyed  by  force  alone. 
It  must  be  destroyed  by  a  better  Ideology. 

We  have  that  better  Ideology.  It  la  free- 
dom— political  freedom,  religious  freedom, 
and  economic  freedom. 

I  bellere  that  every  one  ot  the  steps  which 
I  am  going  to  suggest  Is  lnevltab!e:  that 
every  one  of  them  will  in  any  case  be  taken 
the  day  after  war  comes:  but  ♦hat.  If  taken 
now  or  In  the  very  near  futuic,  war  may  be 
avoided. 

Step  1:  Congress  must  declare  that  world 
communism  has  proc  aimed  the  United 
States  its  enemy,  and  Itaelf  our  enemy.  This 
declaration  that  Communist  hierarchy  has 
ofBctally  made  a  number  of  times,  most  par- 
ticularly In  section  1.  paragraph  1.  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional which  proclaims  its  objectives  to  be 
to  fight  for  the  eetabllshmrnt  of  a  World 
Union  of  eodallst  Soviet  Kepubllcs.  that 
Is  for  tbe  conquest  of  the  entire  world.  In 
ftooordanoe  with  this  declaration,  adhering 
to,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  world  com- 
munism would  fall  under  the  constitutional 
deflnltion  of  treason. 

Step  3:  Unrestricted  trade  relations  shall 
be  permitted  oiUy  with  nations  entering  the 
alliance  outlined  in  step  3.  Trade  relations 
with  Communist-controlled  nations  and 
areas  shall  be  prohibited.  Trade  relations 
with  other  nations  and  areas  shall  be  con- 
trolled so  that  no  materials  which  may  di- 
rectly or  IndlrectJy  promote  the  war  po- 
tential of  the  Communist  areas  may  there- 
by reach  such  areas. 

Step  3:  American  armed  aid  lu  case  of 
attack  by  armed  Ccmmunl&ts  shall  t>e  prom- 
ised to  every  nation  taking  the  above  action 
on  condition  that  each  such  nation  agrees 
to  extend  armed  aid  under  the  same  circum- 
stances to  each  of  the  others  co  qualifying. 
Ho  question  of  the  form  of  government  of 
nations  entering  such  an  alliance,  whether 
free  enterprise,  democratic,  monarchlal.  dic- 
tatorial, socialistic,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
given  consideration.  When  thinking  of  mili- 
tary alltancea,  we  should  remember  that 
Russia  signed  a  treaty  of  military  alliance 
during  the  war  wlih  Great  Britain  to  run  20 
years 

Sin  e  the  war  she  has  lii^ned  treaties  of 
mliUuixy  alliaiice  with  the  following  former 
allies  of  ours:  Poland,  CBechusiovakla,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Ytance;  also  with  the  foUowirg 
eiu-my  nations:  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary, aiid  Finland,  all.  not  long  since,  de- 
siri'^>ed  &s  Fascist  beasts.  The  alliance  I 
cnvi5<)n  would  be  independent  of  the*  UN 
wt^ich  we  wculd  permit  to  continue  In  the 
hope  of  a  happier  day  In  the  dim  and  distant 
future,  a;  which  time  It  could  be  reorganized 
to  fit. 


Step  4:  American  economic,  charitable, 
relief,  or  reconstruction  aid  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  to  nations  entering  the  alliance 
provided  for  In  step  3. 

Step  5:  Direct  military  and  other  aid  shall 
be  supplied  to  dissident  elements  within  the 
Communlct  world.  ex:u:tly  in  the  manner 
that  Russia  now  supplies  such  aid  to  Com- 
munist a.'id  other  dissidents  in  the  free  world, 
as.  for  example,  in  China,  Korea,  Greece, 
Trieste,  Austria.  Germany.  Italy,  Iran,  Fin- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

Step  6:  Diplomatic  relations  shall  be  im- 
uedlately  broken  with  ail  nations  and  areas 
within  the  Communist  world.  Such  diplo- 
matic relations  in  the  past  were  presumed 
to  smooth  the  course  of  international  rela- 
tions, but  as  now  practiced  by  the  Conunu- 
nist  nations  only  serve  to  aggravate  such 
relations.  Only  last  April  I  returned  from 
Japan  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  several 
hundred  employees  in  its  Tokyo  Embassy. 
A  few  dozen  are  engaged  in  diplomatic  work. 
The  balance  are  busy  at  espionage,  propa- 
ganda, agitation,  and  intrigue. 

All  these  steps  can  be  taken  at  once.  No 
one  of  them  Is  warlike,  nor  does  any  of  them, 
except  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
go  beyond  the  steps  already  taken  by  the 
Soviet  communism  in  Its  cold  war  on  us. 
Those  who  think  we  are  now  at  peace  with 
Russia  must  consider  all  these  steps  to 
peace;  they  exactly  duplicate  Russia's  peace- 
ful approaches  to  us.  Those  who  think  we 
are  engaged  in  a  cold  war  with  Russia  will 
applaud  retaliation  c»nnncd  to  the  cold 
level. 

Gov.  Thom/8  E.  Drwrv, 

Executive  Mansion.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

My  Dt.\r  Govixnok:  I  appeal  to  you  as  the 
titular  head  of  the  only  loyal  opposition 
party  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Six  years  ago  last  month  I  wrote  to  my  old 
friend,  your  then  campaign  ma-nagcr.  Her- 
bert Brownell.  I  secured  his  permission  to 
make  ray  letter,  but  not  his  answer,  public, 
and  enclose  a  copy.  It  Is  my  Intention, 
unless  you  object,  to  make  this  letter  public. 

Since  1&44  the  sell-out  of  China  and 
Poland,  predicted  In  my  letter,  has  become 
fact.  The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  four 
freedoms  are  long  since  forgotten. 

We  had  two  traditional  foreign  policies. 
The  open-door  policy,  dating  from  18S9,  was 
secretly  abandoned  at  Yalta.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  President  Monroe  refused  to 
make  a  consultative  pact  in  1823,  was  turned 
Into  Just  that  at  Chapultepec  In  1945.     . 

When  I  wrote  Herb  Br  iwncU  In  1M4  the 
United  Nations,  formed  January  1,  1942,  was 
a  hard  and  fast  military  alliance.  The 
nations  In  it — our  military  allies — were  the 
recognized  governments  for  1.89C.O0O.C0O 
human  beings.  Of  thece  190,000.000  were 
accounted  for  by  the  Soviets,  whose  govern- 
ment had  been  officially  described  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State  In  1919  as 
one  that  "suggests  the  Asiatic  despotism  of 
the  early  Tsars."  The  others,  accounting  for 
1,700.000,000  people,  were  governments  that 
ruled  by  c  mscnt  of  their  people,  attested  in 
tlielr  several  ways. 

Today  our  allle.s  and  partial  allies  (western 
Fiu-ope.  this  hemisphere.  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Anzacs)  account  for 
680,000.000  people.  Meantime  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  to  830.000.000.  Should  wfir 
come,  on  a  population  basis,  the  odds  against 
us  are  8  to  5,  whereas  In  1944  they  were 
8  to  1  in  our  favor. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  as  an  older 
Republican  for  saying  that  under  your 
leadership  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
reini.is  in  Its  duty  to  the  country.  It  has 
failed  to  explain  and  denounce  the  combi- 
natlun  of  treason  and  incompetence  that 
has  brought  us  to  the  verp«»  of  disaster,  now 
becoming  «o  apparent  In  the  hills  and  rice 
paddles  of  Korea.  Your  speech  of  November 
23.  1947,  on  China  and  Korea  was  a  classic 
and  predicted  exactly  tlie  very  disaster  that 


has  now  befallen  lu  In  both  countries.     But 
neuher  you  nor  the  party  carried  liu-ough. 

Korea  Is  only  a  peninsula  Jutting  out  Irom 
Manchuria,  sold  out  to  the  Communist 
Blaveocracy  by  Mi'ssrs.  Harriman,  Hiss.  H.::p- 
kins,  and  Roosevelt  at  Yalta.  Manchuria  Is 
only  the  three  northeastern  province*  of 
China,  pled^'ed  to  be  restored  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  (not  just  China)  at  Cairo. 
The  step-by-step  sell-out  of  China,  so  well 
exposed  in  Its  naked  Infamy  In  the  docu- 
ments that  make  up  the  appendix  of  the 
State  Depfu-tmpnt  white  paper,  must  be  clear 
to  every  chancellery  In  the  world  who  had 
experts  study  it,  even  if  we  did  not.  The 
white  paper  suppressed  Oenerel  Wedemey- 
•r's  report  on  Korea.  Was  this  suppression 
treason,  now  t>eing  paid  for  In  American 
lives? 

However.  I  would  not  write  you  only  to 
refer  to  past,  though  undenounced,  treason. 

I  write  because  of  what  I  now  see  ah?ad. 
Just  as  I  saw  the  Polish-Chinese  double-cross 
In  1944.  What  I  see  is  another  Tehran,  or 
Yalta  or  Potsdam  (yes;  or  Munich),  this 
time  in  the  UN.  A  deal  for  Russia  to  order 
the  North  Koreans  back  to  the  thirty-eirhih 
parallel  in  retiorn  fcr  a  Communist  China 
on  the  Security  Council;  the  cutting  off  ot 
the  armies  on  Formosa  from  further  ammu- 
nltlou;  a  few  Americans  stationed  in  a  ruined 
South  Korea  to  await  tbe  next  attack,  the 
UN  completely  hamstrung  by  a  double  veto; 
and  the  whole  Asian  world  told  once  and  for 
all  that  the  United  States  U  a  faithless  ally 
and  its  promises  made  only  to  be  broken. 

I  am  not  imagining  this.  The  pro-Russian 
clique  in  tbe  State  Department  (minus  only 
Alger  Hiss,  on  whom  they  "have  not  turned 
their  backs")  as  described  by  New  Dealer 
Adolph  Berle,  still  controls  our  destiny.  Tills 
coming  infamy  has  been  spelled  out  by  their 
favorite  grapevines,  the  Washington  Post, 
Walter  Lippmann.  the  United  Sutes  News, 
and  Robert  S.  Allen.  They  expect  this  peace 
to  bring  Truman  as  great  an  ovation  as 
Munich  brought  Chamberlain  and  Dadadler. 
They  seem  to  agree  with  Hopkins  tliat  we  are 
"too  damned  dumb"  to  understand. 

Furthermore,  they  have  contrived,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  Chinese  divisions,  to  present 
a  picture  of  white  Imperialism  fighting  alone 
In  South  Korea,  Indochina,  and  Malaya, 
against  native  Communist  nationalism. 

I  think  ycur  two  predecessors  as  titular 
heads  of  our  party  would  concur  in  the  above 
analysis  except,  possibly,  for  the  charge  of 
appeasement  to  come.  Now  that  you  have 
removed  yourself  from  the  political  race, 
could  you  not  Join  with  them  in  a  non- 
polltlcal  warning  to  our  party  and  to  tlie 
country? 

President  Hoover  spoke  out  above  party 
at  the  convention  In  1948.  In  spite  of  the 
ovation  accorded  him  the  party  and  the 
country  continued  asleep.  B-oth  are  now 
awakening.  For  the  sake  of  God.  of  America, 
and  what  is  left  cf  the  free  world.  I  implore 
you  to  speak  out  now. 
Very  sincerely. 

AUKLO  KoRLBno. 

(Copies  to  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Got. 
Alf  Landon.) 

SpRwr  Lake.  N.  J..  June  23.  1944. 
Hon.  HatBTRT  Bbowntll,  Jr., 

Nrw    York.    N.    Y. 

Dear  IIexb:  It  Is  my  observation  that  there 
are  very  few  citizens  whose  votes  can  be 
changed  by  arguments  based  on  domestic 
Issues.  All  who  will  listen  to  common  sense 
and  reason  are  already  anti-New  Deal.  The 
rest  have  cloeed  their  minds  and  ears  and 
cannot  be  reached. 

However,  the  vast  majority  are  completely 
at  sea  on  foreign  policy  and  are  completely 
open  to  explanation  and  reason,  as  thev  have 
only  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what  It  Is  all  about, 
how  this  war  happened,  how  we  stumbled 
into  It  and  how  to  avoid  stumbling  into  a 
bivi;er  world  w.^r  III  in  another  generation — 
possibly  almost  before  World  War  II  is  com- 
pletely over. 
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Bad  as  Rooeevelfs  domestic  record  is.  his 
foreign  record  is  worse.  What  saves  him  is 
that  the  Republican  record  of  the  past  few 
years  is  even  worse.  But  Dewey's  record  is 
not  and  he  is  not  bound  by  the  record  of 
Republicans  who  did  not  hold  national  policy 
making  offices — the  last  Republican  record 
binding  him  at  all  Is  the  recurd  of  the  Hard- 
ing, Coolldge,  Hoover  administrations. 

Before  going  to  China  in  1938.  1939.  and 
1941.  I  was  told  by  high  SUte  Department 
cfflclals  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  net  made  by  the  S'.ate 
Department  and  not  by  the  President,  but  by 
public  opinion.  Not  only  is  that  conception 
unconstitutional,  it  was  untrue,  and  in  the 
final  analysis  it  was  dlsproven  when  the  ulti- 
mate foreign  policy  decision — the  decision  of 
peace  or  war — was  made  not  ty  the  State  De- 
partment, the  President,  the  Congress,  or 
public  opinion,  but  by  Mr.  Hlrohlto. 

Now  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  in 
China,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  In  Europ>e 
and  our  third  year  in  the  war,  Roosevelt's 
only  pronouncement  (3  weeks  ago)  is  to  re- 
establish the  proven  failure  of  the  bankrupt 
League  of  Nations,  practically  without 
change. 

Meantime,  be  has  bypassed  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  sell  out  Poland,  and  mayt>e 
Prance,  and  maybe  China  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
These  deals  are  not  provable  now  but  may  be 
before  election.  There  U  circumstantial  evi- 
dence now.  (There  may  he  leaks  from  China 
as  to  Wallace's  demands. ) 

All  this  only  deepens  the  confusion  of  the 
average  man.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  clear 
statement  of  America  s  interest  and  then  a 
clear   policy   to   preserve   that   interest. 

Ovir  fundamental  interest  is  clear  and  sim- 
ple. It  Is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
•ny  suiierstate  anywhere  In  the  world  so 
bl^  i»nd  powerful  that  we  would  always  have 
to  be  armed  to  the  teeth  in  fear  of  attack 
by  It. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Monroe  acted  to  prevent  such  a  state 
frcrn  developing  as  our  neighbor  In  this 
hemisphere.  Today  such  a  state  anywhere 
In  the  world  would  be  nearer  to  Washington 
than  Mexico  was  in  Monroes  time  (in  point 
of  time).  A  Europe  under  one  power,  or  an 
Asia  under  one  power,  or  both  under  one 
power,  would  be  a  threat  so  great  that  we 
could  never  return  to  the  normal  ways  of 
peace. 

An  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
the  world  is  called  for  The  world  is  rela- 
tively smaller  today  than  the  Americas  were 
In  Monroe's  time,  and  we  are  bigeer.  rela- 
tively. Furthermore.  It  is  in  the  Republican 
tradition — the  tradition  that  warned  Spain 
In  Monroe's  time  and  penalized  her  for  crimi- 
nality In  McKlnleys;  that  proclaimed  the 
open  door  policy  In  China  In  McKlnley's 
time  and  aided  in  ending  Russian  aggression 
in  Rojsevelfs:  that  pledged  the  temtcrlal 
integrity  and  Independence  of  China  in  1922; 
and  refused  to  countenance  Japanese  in  Man- 
Churla  under  Hoover.  Furthermore,  it  would 
clarify  and  give  sutwtance  to  the  foreii-n 
policy  plank  of  the  platform  adopted  In 
Chicago  yesterday. 

I  have  drawn  it  up  roughly  in  the  enclosed 
"Proclamation."  This  cou'.d  be  greatly  Im- 
proved in  many  ways,  particularly  as  I  do  net 
have  the  Monroe  Doctrine  here  with  me  on 
my  vacation.  This,  however,  represents 
many  3rear8  of  thlnkine.  study,  and  travel; 
and  after  discussions  vith  a  former  State 
Department  cfflcial  and  Republican  Minister 
to  Hungary  3  years  ago  was  drawn  up  In  a 
different  form  at  that  time.  (Copy  en- 
closed.) 

In  the  present  form  tt  has  been  seen  by  no 
one  but  my  secretary.  If  it  proves  to  have 
any  points  of  interest,  I  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss It  wl  h  any  of  your  advisers.  I  shall 
be  back  in  New  York  sh'i^rtly 

It  is  many  years  since  Ward  and  you  and  I 
have  been  together,  but  1  have  watched  your 
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career  and  yotn'  Increasing  success  with  great 
pleasure. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Altuto  KoHLBxaa. 


Too  Slow,  Too  Skort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1250 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  edltoi-ial.  Too  Slow, 
Too  Short,  that  appeared  a  few  days  a"o 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  argtiment  set  forth 
in  thiS  editorial  that  the  United  States, 
even  though  we  have  greatly  increased 
our  defense  expenditures  and  are  now 
making  a  greater  effort  to  prepare  this 
Nation  for  the  danger  of  war.  is  st:i]  not 
doing  enough.  I  would  call  particular 
attention  to  these  statements : 

Defense  spending  will  be  doubled  to  a  rate 
of   thirty   billion    a   year   by   next    June,   the 

President  said,  and  to  a  much  higher  rate 
the  year  thereafter. 

Eut  next  June  is  9  months  in  the  future. 
wl.ereas  the  danger  the  free  world  faces  Is 
here  and  now.  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  It  grows  by  the  hour. 

Russia's  rulers,  we  mr'.y  be  sure,  are  not 
dilly-dallying.  They  are  forcing  their  sub- 
jects to  utmost  exertion  to  maintain  and 
widen  their  margin  of  military  superiority 
and,  especially,  to  overcome  what  we  fondly 
trust  is  our  lead  in  production  and  stock- 
piling of  atomic  bcmbs. 

America's  one  chance  of  winning  the  fate- 
ful race  is  to  get  her  unexcelled  ir.dustrial 
machine  to  work  at  top  speed  on  production 
of  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  end  guns  and 
other  weapons — net  after  months  or  years, 
but  now. 

In  tiiat  is  cur  only  hope  cf  deterring  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  bringing  peace  to  the 
world.  In  that  !s  our  best  hope  of  survival 
If  we  are  forced  to  fight  a  third  world  war. 

The  American  people  will  give  what  it 
takes.  They  cannot  be  safe  or  satisfied  with 
less  than  an  all-out  effort  by  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  United  States  should  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  prepare  fcr  the  danger  of 
war.  If  we  make  an  all-out  effort  and 
we  are  able  to  k3ep  the  peace,  then  we 
can  feel  sure  that  the  great  effort  and 
the  expenditures  made  by  this  Nation 
succeeded  in  giving  us  peace  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  we  make  this  enor- 
mous effort  and  we  are  later  forced  to 
fight  a  war.  then  we  can  f3el  that  we  did 
the  wise  thing  and  had  our  Nation  in  po- 
sition that  It  would  hs  able  to  survive 
with  liberty  and  freedom.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  time  we  understand  that  the  hour 
is  late,  the  time  to  be  ready  is  now,  not  a 
year  from  now. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  this  great 
Nation  was  not  sufBciently  alarmed  or 
awakened  by  the  Berlin  blockade.  Then 
was  the  time  when  we  should  hav?  been 
completely  on  notice  that  Soviet  Russia 
did  not  have  peaceful  intentions.  Then 
was  the  time  when  we  should  have  im- 
mediately undertaken   to  see  that  we 


would  not  be  outmatched,  outproduced, 
oytgunncd  in  a  war  of  survival.  Oh.  Mr. 
President,  how  unfortunnte  we  are  that 
America  was  not  sufficiently  awakened  or 
alarmed  by  the  Berlin  blockade. 

History  may  record  that  it  was  still 
more  unfortunate  tiiat  the  American 
people  again  went  to  sleep  at  the  switch 
in  international  affairs  •within  1  year  of 
the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  While 
Russia  was  preparing  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  American  public  was  again  d3- 
manding  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  our  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
making  himself  popular  over  the  Nation 
by  refusing  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  Ccngress  had  ap- 
prcpriated  for  defense.  Let  tis  hope  and 
pray  that  we  have  been  sufficient!}-  awak- 
ened in  Korea  anJ  that  we  will  profit 
from  the  lessons  of  Korea  and  the  Amer- 
ican lives  that  are  being  lost  there.     If 

this  great  Nation  had  undertaken  imme- 
diate and  rapid  preparedness  for  war  at 
the  time  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and  had 
continued  it  until  the  present  date,  we 
might  be  reasonably  sure  we  would  not 
be  losing  the  lives  of  our  finest  men  in 
Korea  today.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will 
not  lose  hundreds  of  thousand?  of  addi- 
tional lives  and  possibly  the  freedom  of 
all  America  and  of  the  entire  world  by 
our  failure  to  wake  up  to  the  danger  in 
time. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  must  put 
aside  petty  differences.  Now  is  the  time 
When  we  must  cease  arguing  and  bicker- 
ing about  differences  and  mistakes  of  the 
pa.st.  We  must  join  together  in  a  tre- 
mendous effort.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  lose  no  time  m  making  clear  to  the 
Am?ric?.n  people  the  cancer  that  we  face 
and  initiate  a  program  of  peace  through 
preparedness.  The  democracies  have 
tried  to  maintain  peace  in  our  time  by 
appeasement,  only  to  fight  the  most  ter- 
rible war  in  aU  history.  We  can  have 
peace  when  we  are  ready  and  able  to  win 
a  victory  fcr  freedom.  No  American 
wculd  want  peace  without  liberty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Too  Slow,  Too  Short 

"All  of  us — whether  we  are  farmers,  or 
w.ge  earnsrs,  or  businessmen — must  give 
up  some  oi  the  things  we  would  ordinr.rily 
expect  to  have  for  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies. The  danger  the  free  world  faces  Is  so 
great  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  an  all-out  effort  by  everyone." 

Those  words  from  President  Truman  to  the 
American  people  are  profoundly  true 

And  more  sxirely  than  ever  before,  the  free 
world's  danger  Is  our  own  ccon try's  imminent 
danger. 

But  the  only  Americans  from  whom  the 
President  thus  far  has  demanded  vital  rar- 
rifices  and  all-out  effort  are  the  hard- 
pressed,  outniunbered  men  sent  to  {?ght  m 
Korea. 

The  pav-as-we-go  tax.-^s  and  the  ether 
steps  taken  or  proposed  toward  home-fr;nt 
mobUization,  about  which  Mr.  Truman 
talked  Saturday  night,  are  longer  steps  than 
he  previously  has  seemed  to  consid3r  neces- 
sary, and  in  the  right  direction. 

But  they  still  are  steps  too  slow  and  too 
short. 

If  voluntary  restraint  and  limited  ero- 
nomlc  controls  could  prove  effective  in  hs.  :- 
Ing  tbe  disastrous  spiral  of  inllaaon.  as  sir. 
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Trum&n  hopes.  It  would  be  for  one  reason 
only. 

It  would  be  because  Mr.  Truman's  prograthi 
of    military    moblUzatlon    and    preparedness 

U  Inadequate  and  lu  (train  on  the  economy 

would  not  be  severe. 

Defense  spending  will  be  doubled  to  a  rate 
of   $30  000.000.000   a   year   by   next   June,   the 

President  said,  and  to  a  much  higher  rato  In 
tho  year  thereafter. 

But  next  June  Is  tf  months  In  the  future. 
whereas  the  danger  the  free  world  faces  Is 
here  and  now.  and  there  U  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  prow^  by  the  hour. 

That  danger  will  be  lessened.  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said  last  nincht.  and  there  will 
be  a  good  chance  for  subiHty  in  the  world 
and  peace  between  East  and  West,  when  the 
Western  Powera  attain  military  equality  with 
Russia. 

Thi*.  Mr  Acheson  explained,  does  not  mean 
that  the  huge  Soviet  Army  must  be  matched 
man  for  man  or  division  for  division. 

What  it  does  require  is  that  the  numer- 
ically smaller  forces  of  the  Western  Powers 

must    be    better    armed,    better    trained,    and 

mart  ingenious  than  Ruasla's. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Truman  has  approved  pro- 
posals for  a  substantial  Increase  of  American 

troops   in   western   Europe — troops   which,    if 

they  are  to  be  provided  without  weakening 

the  war  effort  in  Korea,  must  be  called  from 
ClTllian  life,  and  trained  and  equipped. 

And.  meanwhile,  our  European  allies  look 
to  America  for  Increased  aid  in  their  own 
rearmament. 

Russia's  rulers,  we  may  be  sure,  are  not 
dilly-dallying.  They  are  forcing  their  sub- 
jects to  utmost  exertion  to  maintain  and 
widen  their  margin  of  nvllltar>'  superiority 
and.  especially,  to  overcome  what  we  fondly 
trust  Is  our  lead  in  production  and  stock- 
piling of  atomic  bombs. 

America's  one  chance  of  winning  the 
fateful  race  Is  to  get  her  unexcelled  indus- 
trial machine  to  work  at  top  speed  on  pro- 
duction of  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  and 
gtina  and  other  weapons — not  after  months 
or  years,  but  now. 

In  that  is  ouk  only  hope  of  deterring  Rus- 
sian aggression  and  bringing  peace  to  the 
world.  In  'hat  is  our  best  hope  of  survival 
U  we  are  fi  reed  to  nght  a  third  world  war. 

The  American  pexjple  will  give  what  it 
takes.  They  cannot  be  safe  or  satisfJed  with 
leas  than  an  all-out  effort  by  their  Govern- 
ment. 


Pound  Conversion  Tied  to  Reserres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

t r    NEV\D\ 

:N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr  MALONE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  tile  Record  a  dispatch 
from  the  New  York  Tlmts  of  September 
12,  1950,  on  the  pound  conversion  being 
tied  to  the  reserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoiTND  CoNvrasTow  T^iD  TO  RcsExvKS — Brit- 
ish^ Sat  ee.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  Oolo  is  Needcd 
roa  Fair  E.xchance  or  Stikhno — Estimat* 
or  1944  TRincD — World  Bank  Metting  in 
Paki.s  Strs  Hint  or  Nrw  f'REsssuax  bt 
Urrrrro  States  To  Daor  CoNTaoLa 

(By  Michael  L.  HofTmun) 

P*a!S.  September  12 — The  Brit  ah  are  let- 
ting wo.d  gel  around  that  Brltum  will  need 


gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  at  least  $6,000,- 
ceo. 000  before  she  can  consider  making 
pound  sterling  fully  convertible. 

This  figure  has  been  quietly  suggested  by 

leading    British    financial    Journalists,    to 

members  of  the  staff  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  to  financial  bigwigs 
from  the  whole  world  gathered  now  In  Paris 

for  annual  meetings  of  the  fund  and  the 
IntPrnatlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Six  billion  dollars  Is  nearly  three  and  a 
half  billion  more  than  Britain  has  now, 
abSut  the  same  amount  above  what  she  had 
when  the  Marshall  plan  started,  and  four 
billion  above  what  in  1944  was  regarded  as 
a  necessary  minimum  reserve  for  the  sterling 
area.  It  is.  in  fact,  such  a  big  figure  that  no 
responsible  financial  expert  here  believes  the 
British  have  any  Idea  that  they  will  reach 
it  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

ANTICIPATE   UNITED  STATES   PRESStJBE 

What,  then.  Is  the  point  of  fixing  the  fi- 
nancial   world's   attention   on    that   figure? 

The  general  erplanation  In  United  States 
Circles  here  is  that  the  British  are  anticipat- 
ing renewed  American  pressure  to  drop  their 
system  of  sterling  area  exchange  and  trade 
controls,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  keep  coun- 
tries using  or  dependent  on  sterling  sub- 
stantially blocked  off  from  the  doUar-using 
world  so  far  as  commercial  competition  is 
concerned. 

They  are  anticipating  renewed  pres.sure 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  gold  dollar 
reserves  have  risen  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  since  devaluation  and  are  still  going 
up.  Britain  has  Indeed  been  banking  more 
dollars  than  she  has  received  from  Marshall 
aid. 

As  thetr  reserves  pass  all  of  the  old  land- 
marks, American  experts  say,  the  British 
know  they  will  be  asked  Increasingly  why  they 
cannot  live  up  to  their  oft-repeated  pledges, 
both  contractual  and  unllaterpl,  to  make  the 
pound  again  freely  convertible  currency  in 
world  trade.  American  experts  anticipate 
precisely  the  same  thing.  But  nobody  on  the 
United  States  side  nor  among  continental 
experts  here  believes  the  British  have  any 
Intention  of  making  the  pound  convertible. 
no  matter  what  pres.sures  are  brought  to 
bear,  because  they  now  know  by  experience 
thar  in  the  last  analysis  the  United  States 
always  gives  in  In  such  an  argument. 

BRrriSH   TKIAL   BAIXOON 

The  six  billion  figure  is  therefore  In  the 
nature  of  an  advance  patrol  for  the  regiment 
of  argument.s  the  British  will  muster  to  prove 
why  convertibility  remains  Impossible  under 
present  circumstances.  Among  these  are 
that  although  British  doMar  re.serves  are 
rlalng  these  reserves  are  largely  mortgaged 
to  other  countries  In  the  sterling  area.  Most 
of  the  increase  the  British  avow  comes  from 
increased  sales  and  high  prices  of  sterling 
area  raw  materials. 

The  Bank  of  England  gets  dollars  but  Aus- 
tralia. Ceylon.  New  Zealand,  and  other  ster- 
ling area  countries  get  pounds  which  the 
BrillEh  sooner  or  later  have  to  cash.  To 
ca.Hh  them  in  the  form  of  exports  from  Brit- 
ain will  get  harder  as  the  British  military 
effort  expand*.  Therefore  Britain  mu.st  hold 
reserves  against  possible  claims  for  dollars 
and,  by  the  same  token,  cannot  permit  this 
sterling  to  be  freely  converted  Into  dollars 
until  reserves  reach  an  almost  fpbulous  level. 

Preponderant  expert  opinion  here  is  that 
the  British  will  never  take  the  risk  of  estab- 
lishing convertibility  until  the  position  of 
the  pound  as  world  trading  currency  is  seri- 
ously threatened  by  its  being  inconvertible 
Into  dollars.  B«cau:>e  of  the  large  proportion 
of  world  trade  conducted  in  pounds,  of  ch-ver 
management  by  the  Bank  of  England  and 
lJnlt«d  States  aid — particularly  through 
United  State*  contribution  to  European 
Paymenu  Union — uo  auch  threat  has  yet 
appeared. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vlRcrNi.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
0/  Friday,  September  22  \  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  fine  speech 
made  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Caudill,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Medical  Society,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  orgariization  in 
Roanoke,  Va..  on  Octob*>r  9. 

There  bein-?  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

Friends,  with  this  session,  we  complete  a 
seasonal  cycle.  In  the  year  that  has  passed 
since  our  last  meeting,  world  events  have 
moved  with  stunning  rapidity.  We  are  Just 
beginning  to  realize  the  severity  of  the  sac- 
rifices which  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  during  the  period 
ahead. 

At  this  moment,  of  course.  It  Is  dlflUcult  to 
appraise  the  precise  role  which  will  be  played 
by  the  organized  medical  profession.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  however:  If  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States  Is  to  render 
effective  service  in  peace  or  in  war  it  must 
remain  free.  This  Is  no  time  to  bUid  the 
hands  of  the  American  doctor  with  the  man- 
acles of  socialization. 

Whatever  the  extent  or  the  duration  of 
the  present  crisis,  we  cannot  afford  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  continued  progress  of  American 
medical  science.  It  Is  now  high  noon  In 
the  twentieth  century.  During  the  50  years 
Just  passed  the  medical  profession  has  made 
astounding  advances  In  all  phases  of  the 
healing  arts.  In  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  there  has  l)een  an  enormous  dimu- 
nition  in  the  diseases  and  deaths  of  early  life, 
the  acute  Infectious  diseases,  and  maternal 
and  Infant  mortality.  The  American  com- 
munity no  longer  fears  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  or  diphtheria,  or  smallpox. 

In  the  field  of  medical  research  we  have 
witnessed  huge  strides  in  the  development 
of  specifics.  In  the  fight  against  bacteria  the 
medical  arsenal  is  being  stocked  with  new 
and  powerful  antibiotics.  One  by  one.  the 
scourges  of  the  human  body  are  submitting 
to  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  medical 
scientist. 

In  the  field  of  surgery,  we  have  perfected 
techniques  of  almost  incredible  complexity. 
The  clinical  experience  afforded  by  two  world 
wars  enabled  the  medical  profession  to  per- 
form near  miracles  In  the  healing  of  wounds 
and  the  restoration  of  diseased  and  damaged 
tissue, 

The  general  practice  of  medicine  la  on  a 
higher  level  than  ever  before.  The  family 
doctor  has  at  his  disposal  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  aids  which  Increase  his  effective- 
ness manyfold.  He  has  available  modern 
and  well-equipped  hospital  facilities,  staffed 
by  trained  technicians.  Opportunities  for 
medical  education  were  never  greater,  as  out 
accredited  schools  turn  out  Increasing  num- 
bers of  graduates  each  year.  In  addition. 
there  are  expanding  opportunities  for  doctors 
to  undertake  graduate  work. 

All  these  things  are  part  of  the  case  hU- 
tory  of  the  past  half  century.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  in  no  other  branch  of  human 
endeavor  has  there  been  comparable  prog- 
ress. And  I  venture  to  stiggest,  also,  that  the 
reason  for  that  progress  may  be  found  in  the 
fnct  that  during  these  past  50  years  there 
has  been  a  strong  spirit  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  the  medical  prolesaioa. 
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Progress  In  medicine,  as  in  other  fields.  Is 
best  nurtured  in  a  free  soil 

What   shall   we   say   of   the   next   50   years? 

While  we  do  not  pretend  to  assay  the  future, 
we  do  know  that  we  are  far  from  the  ulti- 
mate. We  have  only  begun  to  t>e  astounded 
by  medical  science. 

That  future,  of  course,  is  conditional.  It 
is  ours  only  if  we  continue  to  deserve  it.  It 
L«  ours  only  If  we  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  have  euided  our  steps  In  the 
past.  We  shall  lf»e  that  future  if  we  permit 
the  beady  wine  of  socialism  to  dull  our  sensi- 
bilities and  destroy  cur  Initiative. 

I  Intend  this  as  a  solemn  warning.  The 
Insldlou"  processes  of  socialism  are  already 
threatening  not  only  the  medical  profession, 
but  all  cf  our  free  institutions.  This  year 
1950  finds  our  United  States  standing  vir- 
tually alone  as  the  last  bastion  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  a  world  bent  on  embracing 
various  forms  of  colleclivist  society.  But  our 
own  anchors  are  no  longer  firm.  We.  too. 
are  drifting,  faster  than  most  of  us  realize, 

toward  the  yawning  vortex  of  the  welfare 
lUte. 

The  great  labor  leader.  Samuel  Gompers, 
warned  In  an  address  given  more  than  30 
years  ago;  "I  bid  you  have  a  care  In  al!  these 

ttlempts  to  re<?ulate  the  personal  relations 

and  the  normal  activities  of  the  citizenship 
Of  our  country  before  It  be  too  late.  For  a 
mess  of  potTage,  under  the  pretense  of  com- 
pulsory social  insurance,  let  us  not  volun- 
tarily surrender  the  fundamental  principles 
of  liberty  and  freedom." 

We  must  understand  that  the  l)Ody  politic, 
like  the  human  body,  can  be  ruined  by  over- 
medlcatlon.  In  a  class  conducted  by  Sir 
William  Osier,  the  students  were  asked  how 
much  of  a  certain  drug  should  be  given  to  a 
patient.  One  student  promptly  answered, 
"four  grains,"  and  none  of  the  other  dis- 
sented. Sir  William  continued  discussing 
the  case  symptoms,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
he  was  Interrupted  by  the  same  student,  who 
asked  permission  to  chanc;e  his  answer.  Sir 
William  gravely  consulted  his  watch  and  said, 
'Tra  sorry,  young  man.  but  your  patient  has 
already  been  dead  for  3  minutes." 

We  see  much  the  same  thing  happening 
today  in  our  Nation's  economic  life  Fuzzy- 
minded  politicians  and  addle-brained  theo- 
rists have  the  idea  that  because  one  grain 
of  soclallratlon  has  proved  helpful,  four 
grains  will  bring  us  Utopia  Because  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Crovernment  to  undertake  a 
few  essential  services,  they  feel  that  the 
Government  should  perform  more  and  more 
services  and  ultimately  attend  to  all  cm- 
human  wants  and  needs. 

The  adv(X"ates  of  government  by  over- 
tfoeage  are  busy  with  their  propaganda.  They 
have  Introduced  numerous  schemes  to  set  up 
a  system  of  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
They  Insist  that  America  follow  the  lead  of 
nations  whose  health  standards  are  far  be- 
low our  own.  We  hear  the  assertion  made 
that  medical  care  is  loo  expensive  for  the 
average  American  fimlly  The  prescription 
for  whls  situation  Is  to  establish  a  vast  bu- 
reaucratic monster  to  administer  a  compul- 
sory health  program  at  a  cost  estimated 
Tartously  between  ten  and  twenty  billion 
dollars  a  year 

The  whiMe  thing  is  a  patent  non?erse. 
Why  does  Annerlca  need  socialized  medicine 
when  she  leads  the  world  In  medical  research 
and  scientific  development'  Why  does 
America  need  socialized  medicine  when  we 
have  more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  hos- 
pitals   per    capita    than    any    other    country? 

Why  docs  America  need  socialized  medicine 
when  American  citizens  enjoy  a  long  and 
continually  lengthening  life  span?  Why 
does  America  need  socialized  medicine  when 
there  a-e  enrolled  today  In  voluntary  medi- 
cal uisurance  progiams  more  thaa  7u,uOO,COO 


people,  in  addition  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  participate  in  industrial,  fraternal,  and 
labor    health    programs    and    private    |px>up 

Clinics? 

Why  indeed?  The  whole  Idea  is  a  dismal 
distortion  of  logic.  It  Is  blandly  declared 
that  325,000  persons  die  needlessly  each  year, 
and  the  implication  is  that  if  their  medical 
care  were  only  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  figure  would  be  mysteriously  re- 
duced to  Bero.  But  when  we  examine  the 
figures,  we  find  that  some  40,0C0  of  these 
deaths  are  deaths  by  accident — and  no 
health  insurance  program  I  know  of  has 
ever  been  effective  against  accidental  death. 
Another  100.000  of  these  deaths  are  caused 
by  cancer  and  heart  disease — diseases  which 
are  the  InevltaMe  accompaniment  of  old  age. 
Communicable  diseases  account  for  120.C00 
of  the  deaths  We  know  that  these  can  be 
prevented,  because  we  are  preventing  them 
in  large  measure  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  profession  over  the  past  50  years 
lllnesfes  and  fatalities  from  these  diseases 

have  been  reduced  at  an  astounding  rate. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  propo- 
nenu  of  socialized  medicine  are  so  feeble 
that  no  informed  person  can  be  convinced  by 
them  But  there  is  one  art'ument  that  the 
soclallzers  have  not  yet  mentioned.  If  they 
wanted  to  be  fair  about  it.  they  would  call 
as  their  No.  1  witness  a  man  named  Nikolai 
Lenin,  the  father  of  the  T>ollce  state.  "So- 
cialized medicine.'  said  Comrade  Lenin,  "is 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  socialistic 
state" 

Here  Is  the  crux  to  the  whole  issue.  So- 
cialized medicine  is  the  enterlr.e  wedge  It 
Is  the  decoy.  It  would  be  the  means  cf 
creating  a  gigantic  new  army  cf  bureaucrats, 
replete  with  regional  adm.inistrators,  inspec- 
tors, coordinators,  and  collectors.  It  would 
elevate  political  hacks  to  serve  as  local  czars 
in  every  city,  town,  and  vUlage  in  the  coun- 
try The  healing  art  wotUd  degenerate  Into 
a  political  pill  null,  with  every  doctor,  dentist, 
ntirse,  and  technician  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  lackey  on  the  public  payroll. 

The  inevitable  acccmpaniment  of  socialized 
medicine  would  be  dictatorial  control  over  the 
life  of  the  indmdual.  Members  of  the  med- 
ical and  dental  prc.'essions.  cf  course,  would 
be  the  first  to  feel  the  long  arm  cf  Govern- 
ment control.  They  would  be  placed  in  the 
same  p<-;sltion  as  the  doctors  and  dentists  in 
Great  Britain,  whose  Labor  Government  has 
instituted  an  ail-Inclusive  compulscry 
health-ULSurance  program.  Impartial  ob- 
servers agree  that  British  doctors  are  so 
desperately  overworked  and  so  burdened  with 
bureaucratic  red  tape  that  they  are  losing  all 
incentive  for  adequate  practice.  "Quetopia" 
Is  the  term  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
British  medical  phenomenon.  The  "some- 
thing for  nothing"  philosophy  has  grasped 
the  British  pjeople  to  such  an  extent  that 
doctors  are  forced  to  waste  valuable  time 
dealing  with  patients  whose  ills  are  either 
imaginary  or  negligible,  while  trtUy  deserv- 
ing patients  await  their  turn. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have  us  de- 
stroy the  soul  of  American  medicine  by  fal- 
lowing the  British  example.  There  are  these 
who  would  have  us  adopt  an  exp)ensive.  cum- 
bersome, inecacient.  and  dictatorial  scheme 
which  would  jeopardize  the  high  medical 
standards  of  the  present  and  the  progress 
which  we  may  expect  in  the  future.  There 
are  those  who  would  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  fiscal  structure  of  the  United  States  by 
instituting  a  tax  levy  of  from  3  to  10  percent 
en  every  pay  check  up  to  $4,800  a  year,  at  a 
time  when  our  national  economy  demands 
rigid  control  over  expenditures  in  order  to 
fvilfill  our  military  and  diplomatic  obliga- 
tions. There  £ire  those  who  would  destroy 
the  sacred  personal  relationshlpr  between  doc- 
tor and  patient  and  inject  the  Government 
ao   an   unwelcome,  prying  third   party. 


Ycu  and  I  know  who  arc  the  chief  advo- 
cates of  political  medicine.  They  are  the 
bureaucrats  like  Oscar  Ewlng,  of  tiie  Federal 

Security  Agency,  who  aee  In  socialized  medi- 
cine a  means  of  expanding  their  power  and 
insuring  lush  political  plums  for  thenase:ves 
and  their  political  satellites.  They  are  the 
powerful  and  arrorant  labor  leeders  who  view 
socialized  medicine  as  an  additional  mear^  of 
control  over  the  vast  army  of  American  work- 
ers. They  are  the  Ccmmunists  and  t^eir 
dupes  who  view  socialized  medicine  as  tlie 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  the  BOciaiist:c  state. 
We  may  be  thanklul  that  the  va^t  majori'.y 
of  the  American  people  have  not  lar.en  prey 
to  the  fuzzy  thinking  of  these  elem?nts. 
The  front  of  oppofition  to  socializ?d  meil- 
cme  is  being  rapidly  expanded  to  include  tuch 
inSuential  organizations  as  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Grange,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  General  FederaMon  cf 
Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Bar  A^sccia- 
tlon,  the  United  States  Chaimber  of  Ccm- 
merce.  the  American  Council  of  Chrts'.iaa 

Churches,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  numljerless  other  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
for  fundamental  Americanism  and  refuse  to 

he  lured  by  the  siren  scng  of  socialization. 

The  stand  taken  by  these  organizations 

gives  the  lie  to  any  assertion  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  constitutes  the  sole 
opposition  to  socialized  medicine.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Associaticn  is  only  one  of  many 
crganizations  which  have  banded  together  in 
this  crusade  to  maintain  freedom  in  Amer- 
ican medical  practice. 

But  let  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  content  with  a  negative  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  aspects  of  medical 
practice.  The  American  Medical  Association 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  volun- 
tary prepajrment  plans.  The  approach  of 
the  AlklA  to  the  Nation's  medical  problems  Is 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale,  embracing 
mental  and  physical  health,  disease  preven- 
tion, medical  treatment  as  needed,  prolon- 
gation of  life,  and  research  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science.  It  includes  also  a 
program  oi  nutrition,  recreation,  prenatal 
care,  child  welfare,  construction  of  hospitals 
and  diagnostic  centers,  and  he  1th  educa- 
tion. Prepwiid  medical  service  plans  already 
in  operation  under  the  sponsorship  of  or- 
gsini2ed  medical  societies  have  a  membership 
of  70.000,000,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
number  will  be  increased  to  90,000.000.  with- 
in the  next  3  years. 

This  is  ample  evidence  that  America's 
problems  of  medical  economics  are  well  on 
the  way  toward  being  solved — solved  not 
through  any  Intervention  of  the  politicians. 
but  solved  thrcugh  the  efforts  and  endeavors 
of  the  medical  profession  itself,  with  the  co- 
operation cf  various  lay  organizations,  act- 
ing under  the  time-tested  principles  of 
American  free  enterprise 

Ministers  to  the  sick  have  a  reputation 
which  neither  time  nor  caliamny  can  tarnish. 
Even  the  caustic  skeptic.  Voltaire,  could  find 
It  in  his  heart  to  write,  •Nothing  is  more 
estimable  than  a  pliysidan  who,  having 
studied  nature  from  his  youth,  knows  the 
properties  of  the  human  body,  the  diseases 
which  assail  It.  the  remedlr  which  will  ben- 
eht,  exercises  his  art  with  caution,  and  pays 
equal  attention  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  ' 
In  like  manner,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote  that  the  physician  has  an  opportunity 
as  no  other  class  of  men  to  be  the  flower  of 
our  civilization. 

This  IS  an  opportunity  we  do  not  hold 
lightly.  So  long  as  the  doctor  remains  free, 
so  long  as  the  society  he  serves  enjoys  a 
maximum  of  liberty,  we  t.ave  the  promise 
that  American  standards  of  health  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  tua 
world. 
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War  Goal  of  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHVSFTTh 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  followinK  very  Interestmtj 
and  informative  article  written  by  James 
G.  Colbert,  of  an  interview  he  had 
with  Col.  Peter  C.  Borre.  who  is  in 
a  position  to  obtain  valuable  informa- 
tion of  Communi.st  intentions  and  ac- 
tivites  here  and  abroad: 

ArsrsTS  W.*«  Goal  or  Reds — Hub  Attornet 
FxpoitTs  EvROPi:  Skes  Oi.oBAt  Conflict  in 
1S63 — Sats  t;irrnu>  States  Gains  PRZi>Tibc 

( By  James  O.  Colbert ) 

Wor!d  war  III  will  be  touched  off  by  the 
spring  of  1952. 

That  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  a  former 
noted  Boston  attorney  and  Army  airman  now 
practicing  International  law  In  Rome,  who 
tuu  been  In  a  position  to  have  his  finger  on 
the  European  pulse. 

Attorney  Peter  C.  Borre.  home  on  legal 
business,  declared  In  an  exclusive  Interview 
last  night  that  there  Is  unmistakable  evl> 
dence  In  Germany.  Austria.  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  getting 
ready  for  all-out  war. 

WbUe  stressing  that  anyone  outside  the 
Iron  curtain  can  only  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
when  the  Soviets  will  plunge  the  world  Into 
war.  Borre.  veteran  of  two  wars  for  the 
United  States,  in  answer  to  questions,  ex- 
prawBd  the  belief  that  the  fateful  move  will 
com*  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

UNITED  STATES   CAINS   PUSTICE 

He  declared  that  American  prestige  In 
Europe  has  risen  markedly  as  a  result  of  the 
stand  against  Russian  aggression  In  Korea, 
and  said  that  the  despair  forn^rly  existing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  l>een 
replaced  by  real   hope  for  the  future. 

"1  was  In  Prankfurt  on  June  2(5,  the  day  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
effect  of  the  news  on  the  German  people  was 
dramatic  and  electrifying,"  Borre  related. 
■'Not  only  was  It  applauded,  but  the  Germans 
and  others  who  fear  the  yoke  of  Moscow  were 
convinced  it  would  bring  closer  theU'  day  oX 
dellTeranee." 

DCPKESsn)   BT    MARCH 

Re  quoted  one  Oerman  diplomat,  who  had 
not  l>een  in  the  Nazi  fold,  as  saying:  "For 
the  fVrst  time  we  can  s««  the  sun  on  the 
horizon." 

Germany  at  that  time,  Borre  pointed  out, 
had  bttn  badly  depressed  by  the  Berlin 
march,  up  to  then  the  latest  move  In  the  war 
of  nerves,  and  the  conservsus  of  opinion 
among  the  German  people  was  that  the 
United  States  had  dismissed  the  event  too 
lightly. 

Until  President  Truman  decided  to  fight  in 
South  Kd^a,  many  solid  Oerman  citizens. 
not  In  the  leftist  movement,  had  Just  about 
despaired  of  any  real  stand  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  against  In- 
cidents created  by  Stalin  and  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  It  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  discretion  to  deal  with  Russia  rather 
than  risk  liquidation.  Borre  reported. 

rrNSE    IN    ITALY 

The  feeling  In  Il*ily.  though  not  as  acute  aa 
that  In  Germany.  U  still  very  tem^e  becau.se 
of  the  p<!wer  of  the  Communist  Party  which 
•till  has  much  to  say  in  Italian  govemmental 
affairs."  Attorney  Borre  revealed. 


•"The  fear  held  by  Italians  stems  more  from 
factors  within  the  borders  of  their  own  coun- 
try than  from  t)ehlnd  the  Iron  curtain."  Borre 
explained.  "It  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  peace  treaty  allows  Italy  only  200,000 
soldiers,  a  hopelessly  Inadequate  number  to 
safeKuard  against  Internal  Incidents  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  any  real  border  defense." 

He  said  that  the  Italian  troops  could  not 
even  handle  all  the  Communists  In  Italy,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  attack  from  without. 
Strong  and  widespread  opinion  exists  In  Italy 
today  that  the  nation  should  be  given  au- 
thority to  expand  her  armed  forces  in  order 
to  t>e  In  a  better  position  to  combat  any  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  attorney  revealed. 

STAND  BROUGHT  RELIEF 

Borre  said  that  it  probably  Is  difficult  for 
the  people  In  this  country  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  Impact  our  stand  In  Korea  made 
upon  the  impressionable  and  Jittery  peoples 
of  Europe. 

"The  Korean  stand  taken  by  President  Tru- 
man was  received  with  a  feeling  of  extreme 
relief  and  is  placed  alongside  his  momentous 
declaration  on  March  12.  1947.  when  the 
so-called  Truman  doctrine  was  proclaimed," 
he  asserted. 

"Of  course,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  suffered  somewhat  from  the  early  de- 
feats In  Korea,  but  there  also  was  a  genu- 
ine expression  of  sympathy  for  the  United 
States,  and  there  was  no  question  where 
the  vast  majority  of  Italians  stood.  They 
were  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States. 

"PAPERS  ALLAYED  FEARS 

"The  newspapers  of  the  middle  and  right 
did  much  to  allay  the  fears  of  ultimate  de- 
feat by  pointing  out  repeatedly  that  America 
had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  was  unpre- 
pared but  that  the  same  military  might 
which  annihilated  the  Nazi  war  machine 
would  prove  Itself  In  the  end. 

"Recent  events,  particularly  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beachhead  at  Inchon  and  the 
capture  of  Seoul,  not  only  have  dramatized 
the  potent  power  o.'  the  American  Jugger- 
naut, but  have  convinced  a  nervous,  uneasy 
western  Europe  that  at  long  last  the  Russian 
bluff  has  oeen  called. 

"All  this  has  resulted  In  an  upswing  In 
United  States  prestige  and  a  drop  In  Soviet 
esteem,"  he  adced. 

Some  of  the  keenest  minds  In  Europe  be- 
lieve, however.  Borre  disclosed,  that,  fol- 
lowing the  oriental  philosophy,  the  Russians 
will  provoke  further  incidents  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  loss  of  face  with  her  European  and 
far-eastern  satellites. 

acDS  UMiNo  IN  rrALT 

As  an  example  of  the  change  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  thinking  of  the  Italian  people. 
Attorney  Jorre  said  he  has  had  friends  stop 
him  on  the  streets  of  Rome  and  enthusiasti- 
cally congratulate  the  American  Government 
on  Its  wonderful  feat. 

Communist  Influence  In  Italy  has  waned 
since  the  last  election  held  April  18.  1948. 
Borre  reported.  He  said  that  has  been  re- 
flected both  m  a  drop  In  the  actual  number 
of  Communists  and  a  lessening  of  the  bra- 
vado with  which  they  operate. 

"No  longer  do  they  dare  to  try  to  Intimi- 
date the  masses."  he  asserted.  "The  force 
of  Communist  power  Is  felt  today,  however. 
In  the  latK>r  movement  dominated  by  Lulgl 
DlVlttorlo.  president  of  the  Italian  Confed- 
eration of  Latx)r.  who  continually  agitates 
and  confuses  the  Industrial  picture  by  slow- 
down methtxls  and  work  stoppages." 

Borre  Interrupted  his  chain  of  thought 
with  the  observation  that  the  Italian  latK)r 
picture  Is  not  an  easy  one  for  Americans  to 
understand. 

FLOOD  OF  WAR   OKDER9 

"The  Chri.stlan  Democrats,  who  only  3 
year-s  ago  broke  away  from  the  confederation 
due  to  Ifitlst  doinltiation.  are  making  head- 


way by  constantly  recruiting  new  members 
and  Increasing  their  numl>ers.  DlVlttorlos 
organization,  however,  dominates  the  north- 
ern Industrial  cities  of  Milan  and  Turin  and 
by  no  means  can  be  written  off  as  Just  a 
nuisance  factor." 

He  said  that  the  Korean  situation  has 
brought  a  flood  of  orders  for  Italian  industry 
for  heavy  machinery,  automobiles,  textiles. 
and  war  equipment  but  that  Italy  also  Ls 
faced  with  tt  shortage  of  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials and  a  steadily  mounting  market  price 
Which  might  cause  temporary  disruption. 

"Generally  speaking,  I  find  the  average 
Italian  workman,  despite  unceasing  Commu- 
nist agitation,  to  be  the  most  willing  worker 
In  ah  of  Europe."  Attorney  Borre  remarked. 
"He  works  long  hours,  and  he  does  much 
work  of  a  heavy,  laborious  nature  which  Is 
performed  by  machines  in  this  country. 

"HOLY   TEAR    PILGRIMS    HELPED 

"He  is  content  with  his  lot  if  he  manages 
to  earn  enough  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  his  family.  The  radio  and  the 
usual  household  appliances  which  are  taken 
for  granted  In  the  home  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican worklngman  are  luxuries  the  Italian 
worker  cannot  afford,  while  the  automobile  Is 
a  superluxury  owned  only  by  persons  In  the 
higher  income  brackets." 

Attorney  Borre.  who  himself  attracted  in- 
ternational attention  when  he  represented 
Dr.  Peter  Llndstrom  in  his  divorce  suit 
against  Ingrld  Bergman,  believes  that  the 
American  pilgrims  who  Socked  Into  Rome  on 
holy  year  visits  have  themselves  been  good- 
will ambassadors  who  In  their  own  way 
served  to  combat  Soviet  propaganda. 

Borre's  practice  of  International  law  has 
taken  him  Into  the  capitals  of  Europe  and 
has  placed  him  In  a  position  to  oljserve 
closely  the  developments,  effects,  and  under- 
current of  the  cold  war.  ;.nd  his  opinion  that 
war  is  likely  by  the  spring  of  1952  undoubt- 
edly will  be  given  a  great  deal  of  weight  in 
Washington. 

CIZATKST  COMEBACK 

O-  all  the  countries  In  Europe,  he  said. 
Italy  has  made  since  the  end  of  the  war  the 
greatest  comeback  from  the  standpoint  of 
reconstruction  of  war  damage.  He  said  that 
roads  and  bridges  have  been  rebuilt  and  that 
In  the  port  of  Naples,  for  example,  the  scars 
of  war  have  t)een  erased,  the  vast  debris  of 
sunken  ships  and  ruined  piers  removed,  and 
water-front  hotels  rebuilt. 

American  tourists  who  visited  Rome  this 
summer  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  Borre 
had  some  criticisms  of  Italian  hotel  oper- 
ators whom  he  characterized  as  greedy.  In  the 
exorbitant  prices  they  charge.  Pointing  out 
that  Italy  needs  the  dollars  spent  by  Ameri- 
can tourists,  he  asserted  that  there  Is  real 
danger  that  the  hotel  keepers  will  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  unless  there 
Is  a  crackdown  on  them  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 


Barbed-Wire  Fence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  M  :  N  N  !  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdau.  September  23  ilegislatwe  day 
of  Friday.  September  22\  1950 

Mr  HL'MPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Co.ncressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  7.  1950, 
entitled    Barbed-Wire  Fence." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

B-ARBFn-WrRE  Pence 

The  barb-studded  wires  of  the  fence  erect- 
ed arour.d  the  Ur.ited  States  by  t:-:e  McCar- 
ran  Act  are  now  threatening  to  pruk  friend 
and  foe.  the  dangerous  and  the  innocuous, 
without  discrimination.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  measure.  Its  proponents 
tended.  Ironically  enough,  to  mlnirr.iZe  its 
impact,  while  its  opponents  asserted  that  It 
would  affect  great  numbers  of  aliens  friendly, 
or  at  least  not  unfriendly,  to  the  United 
States.  Now  that  it  has  to  be  enforced,  the 
State  Department  finds  Itself  in  desperate 
straits  between  the  two  in«^erpretatlon8. 
The  langua^  of  the  act  affords  Utile  help. 
Indeed.  It  is  language  that  challenges  the 
Intrepidity  of  lawyers  and  defies  the  under- 
standing of  laymen.  Section  5  (c),  for  ex- 
ample, declares  with  characteristic  lucidity 
that: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
tenth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  Act  of  Pebrtiary  S.  1817,  as  amended  39 
Stat.  875;  8  U  S.  C  1S6).  or  any  other  law— 
(1)  the  provlsioBs  of  section  1(1)  and  1  (3) 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  alien  within  the 
purview  of  section  3  (1)  of  the  Immizr^ition 
Act  ot  1934.  as  amended  (43  Stat.  1&3;  8 
U.  S.  C.  201),"  except  Ambassadors,  public 
Ministers,  etc..  ad  naiLseam. 

Well,  as  accurately  as  we  can  flrure  It  out, 
the  act  will  bar  virtually  all  of  the  nationals 
and  some  of  the  official  representatives  of  a 
number  of  totalitarian  ceiintrles  with  which 
the  United  States  is  now  coUafc crating  la 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  communism.  It 
—ems  clear,  as  we  pointed  out  when  the 
McCarran  bill  was  originally  introd\:c;d  and 
as  the  President  asserted  in  his  veto  message, 
that  the  definition  of  "totalitarianism"  laid 
down  in  the  measure  includes  such  countries 
as    Spain,    Portugal.    Argentina,    and    Saudi 


Arabia.  Any  students  or  businessmen  or 
tour;£ts  from  those  countries,  if  thev  achere 
to  the  reglcie  in  power  in  then  hameland, 
n:U3t  be  exc.uded.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, then,  we  shr,!l  be  ?.i  n;uch  aa  iron- 
ctirtaln   country   as   the  6cviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we  think  there  will  be  serious 
dlplomr.t.c  d-filculiies  und-r  the  act.  Its 
restrictions  do  not  appiy  to  "career  diplo- 
matic ar.c;  consul  r  fficrs  who  have  be^n 
accredited  by  a  fcrelsn  eovernnient  rec-g- 
nu:c;l  de  Jure  by  the  United  States  s.nd  who 
are  accepted  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  members  of  the  im- 
mediate families  of  such  aliens."  But  many 
counu'ies  maj-  wich  to  follo'\  a  prrri.cc  ccm- 
rr.?-!y  pur..u-:d  by  the  Uniird  S-ales  and 
send  over  noncareer  representatives  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  None  of  these  wruld  be  ad- 
mijsible  under  the  terms  cf  the  act.  II  they 
are  e.ic.uded.  no  doubt  their  homelands  will 
counter  by  excluding  comparable  personnel 
from  this  country. 

So  f?,r  as  the  numerous  Ur.ited  N  ."Irns 
organizations  are  coacemed,  the  act  p?rm!ts 
adrristlcn  only  of  "a  desienated  prUicipal 
rcilder.t  representative"  oX  a  totalitarian 
gcverament,  "accredited  resident  members 
of  the  staff  of  such  refX'esentative.  and  mem- 
bers or  his  immediate  fami'v."  A  totalitarian 
government  ml-ht  rpa-T.-^bly  wish  to  send 
to  the  Uixited  Nations  General  Assembly  a 
no.'';  '  -.:  representat.T? — ?.:»■  V.^hin-ky. 
for  f.x^mple — and  the  Unit-d  Nations  coti!d 
scarcely  function  here  if  such  representatives 
were  excluded  by  the  United  States.  More- 
over, to  exclude,  as  the  act  appears  to  do, 
the  families  of  ell  trsembers  of  the  staff  of  a 
totautar.an  represfcnvative  to  tiie  CN  wculd 
be  to  liiiposa  ca  then;  a  senseless  and  alto- 
gether unjustifiable   hardship. 

Kow  the  S'Tte  Department  will  adjust  its 
regulations  under  the  law  to  the  demands  of 
Its  spcnscrs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  de- 
mands of  common  sense  and  International 
ccmlty  on   the   oth?r   rem.ilr.s   to   be   seen. 


The  McCarran  Act  poees.  we  think,  an  im- 
possible problem.  Time  wa«  when  Ameri- 
cans had  er.ough  pride  In  their  country  and 
enough  faith  in  the  durability  of  their  own 
Institutions  to  believe  that  a  visit  here  would 
cukke  Irienos  and  Influence  people  la  cur 
behalf.  Now  we  present  ourselves  to  the 
world  as  frlt^h.tened  aad  ashamed.  Like  Rus- 
sia, we  have  traasioimed  ourselves  into  « 
hermit   state. 


R!lncesota  Stats  Laws  Coacenua;  Vet- 
erans aci  tlitli  Dependents — Reported 
by  Harold  C.  [la^ea 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HXGEH 

C7   mi:   NZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-X3 

Vedne^day,  S^-'ptcmber  20.  1950 

?.!/.  KAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  many  laws  granting 
rights.  bone3ts.  and  priviiocc-s  to  veter- 
ans, their  dependents,  and  their  organi- 
zation..:. 

Many  veterans  and  their  dependents 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Un- 
der p3iTn.-.iS:on  to  extend  mv  remarks.  I 
include  a  major  portion  of  the  following 
digest  of  such  important  Minnesota  laws 
as  comniled  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' AfJairs  cf  the  United  States  House  of 
Rfpresc-ntatives,  revised  to  January  1, 
1950: 


Type  of  kw 


Ki->u:u^ 


Bonus. 


Burisi  kUowaaea  aad  allied  bcne- 
lu. 


of  eocnties  to  cstaMisb  s  "loidien'  rast."    No  charge  sbaD  be  made  (or 


Civil    relief   sod 
(iTovisiixut. 


war  emerienry 


Cirilrifhts.-.. 


Bonus  to  vet'  '".r"  ■^'  ■^:\\n:'-^:-\rr.fru-:']  ^"    '.  Philippine  In^nrrection,  and  China  Relief  Ex- 
pedition.   (I  :ziv  iur.iijtjoa  ior  ^  .»n«.ht*  c  \;iired  Jun*  30.  I'm.) 

Wt»rl.l  War  I:  Amotut:  $15  for  each  month  of  nrtive  service.  niiunuTi  $50 

Worll  'VVaf  II;  Amoant:  $10  per  non'.h  (or  dumestic  servict.  maiinium  $270;  $15  per  month 

for  fanign  swtes.  mwdmn  $«S«. 
Buri&l:  Btato  liorMiM  kx  barW  at  Jwliient  vet«nas.    Burul  may  oot  be  in  pouer's  fWdd. 

Kdatirasflr  rnmrnliw  of  tba  dso— eid.  may  be  allowed  to  oooduct  tlic  taoaaL    AQjwauce  tor 

alsi 
Bohal 

space  therein. 
Provlsioa  lor  s  bunni  kx  near  a  titiut  huipital  fix  the  insAoe  tor  bufi&i  oi  cf.taiu  indigeut 

retcraiM  drinc  in  aurh  haiptal  ar  ia  tiHt  vicuuty,  aad  of  wItw  or  wi<iuws  o(  yuch  wtcrios. 

A  ppropridtiaas  may  be  OMOe  to  tba  aearest  poKt  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Um  Republic  Uir  care 

at  matt  banal  tot. 
Grave  care  and  regjatratiaa:  Cttaas,  rtUmgea,  and  towns  are'reqiured    to  decor;ile  veterans' 

rravw  not  oOhtwim  deeonted  «■  Maaorial  Day. 
CeiHtta  aay  ^nnpriMt laaria iar  the  Jaivoyement  anU  ma;:ku;n&ace  ol  abajiJoned 

oecMCeriM  eontainiac  ibe  nmaiai  of  war  retaraas. 
MilWrtitattee— riMii—^e<w<«Mia'afl«iwofth>;  burtaJofa  vt>t«ran  :Uiall mdude  the 

nane  of  the  veteraa  and  the  locatioo  of  his  (crave  in  the  n mru>ry  b  y  U  t  num  N-r. 
UeadittaM  aai  —  fciii:  Tba  aaaaiaMaer  at  vetcraoa'  aOairs  siuii  api^iy  to  the  Federal 

r,ov«raiacBt  tor  a  bead^tooe.     State  allowvice  tor  having  stone  X-!  u;.  fi  r  harine  a  stont- 

fumiibed  olhar  than  by  the  Statf  or  Fvdt^nti  OovtanuBOU  angraveU  wuh  ih«  liisieoation  ot 

the  ofiraniTation  lo  which  thf  (..-n;  >t:  N  Imiift^l.     A  separate  ?il!'i  allowance  Jbr  a  headatotk. 

is  a\-&liabk  if  the  spptiCMHB  lo  ihi-  KfiertU  itovenuneni  is  ui>:>ucc<«>!ul 
The  commiatioBm at  ^nttni ■>    <;'  ar--  >ti;ill.  uix;;;  pttitioii,  funiisfa  markers  (or  veterans' 

itraw  t* alack  ■■akCMMs  for  iiifiuorirvi  (>urv><j<«f. 
AckaowMtments  at  written  i:;5:ruujentj>  t-xecutMl  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forcei  of  the 

L  ni««l  6«a(«.  TaUdtty. 
Aibdavjt  concerning  muitary  service  status  of  owner  of  mortg^ed  premises  upon  (oreclasore 

of  roai  tafaj  atortgage. 
Contracts  reiatiog  to  tbe  purchase  of  ta.x-'or(eite<l  UuhIs  with  memb«s  of  the  Armed  Forces 

may  not  be  canceled  for  n<iti(iu>  Uif  m  durmc  ::;Lliiary  :i*'rvia;. 
KTldeuoe  of  death  or  otluir  status  oi  per»uus  niiKorn;  m  ^ctiun . . 


Clat 


laims:    « 
Iwnrtlti.  I 


in    obtainins 
;  of  papws. 


of  time  for  commercing  certain  actions  for  daautges  whenever  tbe  '■lairr^grit  gg  i^ia 
iitanmj  ii  ia  the  mill- 1.'-\  ^cf.  in'  if  the  t'i:lr.'.l  .^tates. 

Huntiof  sad  fishing  pr;\:l«'iif~  to  itKise  in  niilitiiry  ser\  ice 

Motor-TiUcie  dnver^  licvuf««  oodiuiumI  in  eilect  wiUuMit  rtsuewal  until  MJ  days  after  dis- 
charge fivHi  miliUiry  xiv  hv      i  Rciit-ijt^!.  Law>  1347,  ch.  479.  stc.  3.) 

Operation  of  laaMr  vohiclf  by  soWiers  »o<!  sailors  m  time  of  war , 

Fuuvrs  of  attonMjr  granttxl  by  persons  ser .  in«  m  th«  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  eflect 
ot  .le^ih. 

PrestT  \  ation  of  rurhts  under  a  coniestiion  of  judgment  during  military  service  and  for  S  months 
V.e-y:i{''  r .    .\;!^<lavit  and  paymuut  of  retii  pruperty  taM*  or  exemption  from  such  taxes  are 

.-asxasion  »f  fidudary  powers  during  war  service... .„„_..„..._.. _._._ __. 

A'  .M?!.',.    :iv;'-!.rjliou  and  vuting -_._..„„ _......„ ,-,.,,    .  , . „.. 

Exempt  ion  of  servicetren  from  payment  of  fee  reriuire<1  of  atwent  vot»r8 

i*uMK"  roconl  certifiniU'in  Free  copies  of  vitai  <t;itii.tii'¥  rwonis  or  certified  copies  of  discharges 
rectwded  pursuant  to  statute,  for  u^e  )i:  ;■!■  -^  ;  •Mi;on  ofcla.ii  -  •'!  •!••■  U  :^  Vetera.a*'  A<lminis- 
tratioa  or  in caoueeuon  with  iiuy  vt'tum^::  ui t,a:uzauuu  ui  Uc  ::-uiudi';.>aftmcritoi  veterans' 
aSaiis. 


l.a^v?  \T\.  ch  ¥:-^.  a«  amended;  Laws  1S35, 

ens.  ! '■".;.  204. 
?tat.  Ann.  (IU4,M.  {«  WiSk-VKM. 
Const.,  art.  aO;  Laws  1940.  dL  ML 

Stat.  Ann   (19451,  1 197  20. 


Stat.  Ann.  C1W5).  H  3T5J6-375..38L 
Stat.  Ann.  ilWi).  \i  167.50-197.52. 


Stat.  Ann.  (1945),  5*65.51. 

Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1M8). 

5  :»f;.2«. 
SUt.  Ann.  (19451,  {  306.03. 

Slat.  ,\nn.  (I'.iV.  Turn.  An.  Pocket  Part, 
11/4S),  55  197 .21-197. 2Z 


Stat.  Jtnn.  (1945).  \\  197.2J-197.24. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1945  Cum.  Aa.  Pocket  Part, 

Va4bK  a  358.27 -Sih.lTl. 
Stat.  Ann.  (1945),  §580.15. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1945>,  {  282.IL 

Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  19*8), 
II  900.24-^00  3fi. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1>15).  {  465.«,W1. 

Stat.  Ann.  fl945V  §  9>>.4r,  Subd.  2. 
Stat.  Ann.  (1945;,,  §171.27. 

Sut.  .Vnn.  (1945),  {  15S.C34. 

SfJt.  Ami.  Ttitti.  Ka.  Pocket  Part,  lMf>, 

i{  507.3*n-.«7..rj4. 
Laws  194&,  ch.  VAi. 


Stat.  Aim.  <\mf!S.  f  «m  4«. 

Stat.  Ann.  aiH.V.  i  aui.lSI;  Laws  I94S,  ch. 

■iti  (Coded  as  ii  afi.  15-213.28). 
Stat.  Ann.  I'ltMSi,  J  303.05. 
Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Fart  IMQ. 

i  197.(8. 
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Type  of  kw 


ClatBu;  ajstttaDoe   tn  obumuif 


t  I!   roc   ( 

utiles. 


■ntf 


opponuniUas     fsr 


BfRplsyni^ol    prtttnaett,    priri- 
k.-rs.  etc 


KsMBptloa 
nMiwiU  ate. 


0«Danl 


nr- 


(liutltutional) . 


■wpito-  baneflu. 


Bouatnf 

Lapd^ntUaDMnt  bao«0ta. 


contn«U  of  minors,  tie 

IfatUli,  Mrtiflttiw.  etc 


KiSurri* 


RceordiiiK  o(  diaehartar  CartKkataa  of  dtoeharfv  may  l>o  nKXTdeU  in  th«  oflloe  o(  ttw  raftoUr 

•f  ileMls  wHhotit  th<>  p«yinrat  of  any  fp«. 
8arTleeoAean.i>(c.:  I  >ii!if«  of  th^eominiasimter  of  veterans' alTain  in  uaistlnx  vetaraaa  baTtnc 

rtalmi  atalnit  tbr  United  8tatr«  for  pension,  bounty,  or  baek  pay  arising  out  of  or  by  reason 

of  any  war  or  any  Federal  military  or  naval  seri  ice. 
The  siljatuit  |en<        '     :  act  as  arcnt  for  vfterana  havtiic  dtima  against  the  United 

states  for  iwoitaiiik  V>< :  ick  pay.  arLong  out  of  or  by  raana  of  war  or  Fadatalsarrtoak 

and  proataolaswii  dtkiiii:- » liiiuut  etoarfp. 
The  vtttraBs'  SHTie»oa>«Br  rfiaU  aid  all  retcrara  In  seeoring  benefits  provided  by  taw  on 

account  of  miMtary  afrriea. 
Veterans'  referral  ci-nter  jball  aid  retcrans  to  securing  benefits  provided  by  law  on  ao- 

eount  of  military  service. 

Certain  law-acbool  Kraduatea  may  be  admittefl  to  the  bitr  without  examination 

Cootrarts  between  the  State  taacben  oolleve  and  the  KiHJorai  Uovernnient  lor  instruction,  etr., 

ot  vetrraas. 
Eietnptlnn  of  watchmaker*  "^rom  examination  upon  aprlication  for  certificate  within  1  year 

after  dtsdwrge  front  m:'  —      vk*. 
LimitatloB  •■  expawtttii  i  Mon  of  soldier*.    Benefits  not  available  to  veterans  entitled 

to  similar  ber--"'-  ■;"  '• ,  ......;  u» 

Reimbttrseme:  n  to  r»>rtaiti  ■«tu'l(>iif<  at  the  T'niversity  of  Minnesota 

Renewal  of  pni  ,:  censes  and  certitinttes  o(  registration  within  6  month."  after  disehar^e 

from  railitarv  service. 
Service  cre«lit  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II  who  are  applicants  (or  certificates  of 

refutrntion  tinder  the  law  ^verninc  architects,  enrincrrs,  and  surveyors. 
Aid  tn  rhihiren  of  deoeayd  veterans  of  WcrM  War  II.    Amount  £UU  maximum  per  year  for 

each  child. 
Aid  tocliildren  of  veterans  of  WorW  War  I  who  died  in  the  service  or  as  a  result  of  such  service. 

Ar :•••    •    ' im  per  year  tor  ci»ch  child.     Free  tuition  in  State  institutions  of  sec- 

OI; 

Bent:.. :..^  L  ..employment  Compens.vllon  .Act 

EUsibility  of  certain  World  War  II  veterans  tor  employment  as  State  hiithway  patrolmen 


Inclusion  of  war  service  in  neriod  of  service  qoalifyin;  for  pension  from  the  firemen's  relief 
aisoriation  in  cities  of  the  first  clus.-.. 

Inclusion  of  war  vrviee  in  period  of  service  qualifyini;  for  fiersion  under  the  Police  Retirement 
.\ct  in  cities  <>(  tlie  first  ctaas. 

Interim  Ircislative  commiaiion  to  study  veterans'  preference  in  public  employment  and  civil- 
service  laws  of  the  State. 

Lenves  of  abaaoce  to  State  and  municipal  officers  and  employees  in  the  Arme<l  Forces  of  the 
t'nitcd  States:  rcempioymeiit  without  loss  of  seniority  riithts,  insunincx  beuellts,  etc.,  upon 
trrmin-iilon  nf  military  ser\  ice. 

lYeferences  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  veterans' affairs 


Preferen'«  in  the  appointment  of  employees  in  the  department  of  veterans'  aSairs. 

PreCeienca  in  select ing  county  service  oRloers 

Preference  in  sekHtiiu-  tru.sires.  otiicers,  and  employees  of  the  soldiers'  home 

Prataraoee  ander  the  Stau  civil  service 


Preferenee  to  war  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  in  public  departments  and  on  public  works 
In  St'itc  and  local  units. 

Ketentinn  of  position  on  eligible  register  of  police  department  during  military  service 

Seniority  right*  of  veterans  under  the  State  dvil  service 


The  lOinmlaiiiiiii  i  of  veterans'  atTairs  may  establish  and  provide  an  employment,  placement, 

and  adviaement  service  for  di.s;thled  veterans. 
War-service  eretl it  under  the  employees'  retirement  law  in  cities  of  the  first  class 

War-service  credit  under  the  law  relatinc  to  the  retirement  of  probate  Judges 

War-service  credit  under  tlie  State  Emptoyeee'  R.-tirvment  Act ....... 

Veteran'*  pension,  boDUS,  adjusted  oompenaatioo.  allotment  nr  other  benefit  received  fn>m  the 

^t«te  or  Federal  Oovertiment  exempt  from  legal  procw*  for  a  pcrHxl  ul  1  year  afu-r  reivipt 

tht-reof. 
World  War  II  bonus  payments  exempt  from  gamLshment,  attachment,  or  levy  of  execution. .. 
Distihled  veterans  of  afl  warsand  their  dependents  entitleil  to  same  [>riviU>ges  lurmerly  extuuded 

to  disabled  veierana  of  specific  wars. 

Admission  to  probate  of  nuncupative  will  of  a  soklier  dying  in  active  service 

Provision  for  iiotkr  of  a  hearing  on  an  account  of  a  guardian  to  be  given  the  regional  office  ol  the 

Veterans'  .\dministTatto-i. 
The  commiaaion  on  veterans'  affairs  shal'  act  as  ruanlLan  for  minors  and  incompetent  (>ersons 

rerelrlag  moneys  from  the  1°.  ;J.  Oov>>rumeut  when  no  other  suitable  person  will  ctmsent 

to  act 
Admissian  of  veterans  of  any  war,  their  wives,  wklows,  or  mothers  to  the  Minnesota  Sokliers 

Home. 
Use  of  certain  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hobby  shop  for  the  inmates  of  the  Soldiers  Home. 


of  funds  from  Feileral  Uovemment  to  Are  (or  and  maintain  certain  veterans  in  State 

boairftali. 
Commiwiomr  of  veterans  aflairs  directed  to  investigate  treatment  acconled  veteranaeoofined 

m  pabHr  tnatltotleBa. 
Commitment  of  incompetent  veterans  to  Slate  or  Federal  iiMtlt«tioaaL_ 


County  and  city  ajd  in  oiienatinr  rest  ramps  (or  dissMe*!  or  needy  veterans  and  their  huniUes. 

Kmwgeney  ttosLUtalization  from  ihe  State  siddiers'  welfare  fund 

ProTtuon  tor  a  suite  recreitiKin  and  recu;>etatK>n  emip  for  disat>led  veterans  to  be  known  a*  the 

Big  Island  Veterans  Camp. 
Prcftrencr  to  veterans  of  Worfcl  War  II  and  the  fumitie!>(>f  such  veteran*  (Iheluding  tbe  iMnffiei 

of  those  who  died  to  the  serrict).  under  the  .N!  uiiictpai  HowlDg  HMl  Rederetopnaat  Act. 


Cities  of  tlie  third  class  may  convey  to  veterans  uniiM'                  t  needed  by  the  city. 
Of  tai-lorfeited  lands  by  Totwao*  of  It'orkl  W  ar  1  or  World  War  II 


Removal  of  minority  disability  of  veterans  ellgibie  tor  benefits  under  the  Serviceinen's  Read- 
justment Act. 

Awards  to  oihoers  and  enlisled  man  of  the  National  Guard  Ibr  sarrieedortngperiodior  war  and 
for  which  no  medab  or  bars  are  auth<>r>»'-i  »<v  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Pruvisiun  iur  the  tseuance  of  a  "certiflr>  try  service"  to  Civil  War  veterans 

Cttle*  are  authorised  to  expend  money  I  '    '  ^    ^  aaee  of  Memoriai  I>ay — 

Counties  are  authnrtied  to  expiiid  moth>y  for  Manorial  I>ay  obeervance 


Any  woman  unheard  of  (or  'A)  years  who  deaerted  her  hu.sl>and  t>riur  to  his  enlistment  in  the 
World  War,  if  he  died  in  the  war,  is  preeumed  lo  have  predeceased  him  and  his  next  of  kin 
at  time  of  hia  death  shall  n'Oetve  his  war-riik  iMoranee. 

FeaWMMH  lor  Indian  war  vctenuu. 


Citat:on 


SUt.  Ann.  (IM^),  i|  3M.aO-3Ae.22. 

Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Fart.  IMS), 
1 106.0^. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1942),  \  igo.Oit. 


Stat.  Ann.  (1945).  i  l»7.«n. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1M5),  {  107.  64. 

Laws  1M7.  ch   yj. 

Sut.  Ann.  (lM2i,  i:  136.035,  13A.IS-130.t9. 

Sut.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  I»48l. 

f  32e.MI. 
Sut   Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  IMS), 

i  ltt7.75. 
Stat.  Ann.  (1945),  f  1.17.10. 
Stat.  Ann.  (IV4o),  |  33:  5& 

Sut.  Ann  (m5).  i  32ft.ia 

Stat.  Ann.  (1945:  Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part, 

\<MH),  a  1V7.71.  197.75. 
St.1t.  .\nri.  (11M5;  Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part, 

l»t!)).  f  i  lU7.0it-iy7  12. 

Sut.  Ann.  (laiS;  Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part, 

1948).  i  2»iS  (XV 
sut.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1948). 

J  43.171. 
Stat.  Aim.  (1945),  i(».47. 

sut.  Ann   (1<>45).  i\  423.012.  433.1S3L 

Laws  1949,  eh.  741. 

Stat.  Ann.  (1945),  ||  I9U»-MUI1 


sut.  Ann.  (1945).  |  19IS.02.  as  amended; 

Laws  1949,  ch  738,  |  3) 
.<^t:;t.  Ann.  11945).  H  I«i>.lt,  197.7Ql 
Slut.  .\nn.  (1945),  I  197.«iUl. 
Stat.  Ann.  (194S).  i  \mM. 
sut.  Ann.  (1945),  t  43.30.  as  amended. 

Laws  1949,  ch.  222. 
Stat.     .<nn.      (1945),     iU97. 45- 197.48.     as 

ameiMled:  Laws  1949,  ch.  687. 
Stat.  .<nn.  (1945),  )  419.06. 
Stat.  Ann.   (1945),   i  43.23,  u  amended; 

Lawsl949.  ch.  611. 
Stat.  Ann.  (1945),  i  197.06. 
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Type  of  Uiw 


R-Mimft 


Cit.Uion 


Saoords.  relics,  etc. 


MMl  rehabOitatka. 


be  rnscrihed  on  eoJarr-n*  ir.  pertain  rut"''!*^  buildings  in  a 


Tax  and  Heean  fee  ezemptiotu 


Stat.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  1948). 

I42-.M0. 
Suit.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1948), 

1490.12. 
Stat.  Ann.  (19*5;  Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part, 

1M.<^).   ii3.''^Ul.   iiCi.M.   352.U9,  352.11,   as 

amended;  Laws  1949,  ch.  t>44. 
Sut.  Ann.  (1945),  |  iSOJii. 


Laws  1949.  ch.  MZ  i  22. 
sut.  Ann.  (1945a  |  196.17. 

sut.  Ann.  (1945),  |.t2S.lfa. 
sut.  Ann.  (1945).  |  52S.M1. 

sut.  Ann   (1945),  f  197.06  (5). 


sut.  Ann    (1945),  fl  196.01-1W.31 

sut.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part,  194S), 

f  I0K.34. 
sut.  Ann.  (1945).  ii  197  01-197 .01. 

Stat.  Ann.  (Cum   An.  Pocket  Part,  I9«). 

i  19rt.(»  (15) 
sut.  Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  1948), 

I52.V75.1 
St;it.  Ann,  (1945).  f}   197  IS-IVC  19. 
Sut.  Ann.  (1945),  j_197.IU-lU7.U6. 
Sut.  Ann.  <i94.s.  Cum.  .Vn.  Pocket  Part. 

194'<t,  ii  ly7  13-197  17 
Stat.  Ann    a'um.  An  Pocket  Part,  I»4»>. 

f  4fi2  421  (22>.  as  amended;  Laws  1949. 

ch.  Uk\  II  4tl2-4ft4. 
Sut.  Aim.  (Cum.  Ab.  Poeket  Part.  194rt). 

i  465.30. 
Sut.  Ann.  (Cum   An.  Poeket  Part.  \<MH\ 

li»2.031->C.U37,  as  amended.  Luw«  1V4'A 

eh.  4M. 
Stat.  Abd.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  IMS). 

I48  245. 
Sut   Ann.  (Cum.  An.  Pocket  Part.  IMi), 

I  192.23. 
Sut.  Ana.  Ota).  It  197  39-197  41. 
Stat  Ana.  (tMd).  f  4ft.V5ii 
Stat.  Ann.  (19*.'^'.  {1 .17.V.M^373.U 
Stat.  Ann.  (IMJ).  Ii  197  v*. 


sut.  .inn.  (U45).  i|  197.42-197  44. 


motor     vehicle. 


VtUTini  onjaiuiaUoas. 


■BaMrii<*d  to  k<-ep  an  air^a^""t^"*I  1^-*=*  "'  Nf  miesnta  volnntt^rs  m  the  rivil 
npOe  and  marntTn  iirlividnal  r-cor'l':  ol  «iirh  rpterans  M  wiil  as  th  jee  wuo 
iBOCOar  traralnc!ii'!me  Wo  First  \\'orl<1  ^^"ar  ami  siit>se^uerit  wars. 
of  iBdivMBalnnrt..j  U  H  urid  \\  or  II  veicnm^  uuy  jk  auu.<.*rizi''i  by  the  boards 
ofoDimty 
Names  of  deceased  veteraaa  may 
eaoBty  aad  elcy  of  the  Irat  daaa. 

Till  I  lailna  nf  ifart  tmi  eatoi  rarrtr-l  by  Mmnesota  tro  r>>  ui  '.lt^'  »'  war 

Aosbertea  tlie  aokUsas'  kome  board  tu  citc:i<i  rt-:ie(  ui.u.>.,t.  ::.<:  ^ui:.e  to  soldiers'  wtdow-s. 

ttanted  wtres,  cbiUnD  cr  parentji. 
Stat*  reeraatiaa  and  lOUipuation  camp  (or  di.sa^Iod  veterans  tc  be  known  as  the  Big  laland 

V«toMiaO«Bp. 
Use  of  ffftHHr"'  »>lfc»*  *"**  *p  Md  v»<ernns  and  thi^ir  dei>e-niieTit»  m  s*}cunng  cotiipeiuatMa, 
hoepit^iiation,  or  otitcr  such  baiefits  aiid  to  cibii.tuii.  such  i>enont  tn  an  omergcDcy. 

Veterans'  referral  c-enter  may  beesUblished  ii.  any  city  of  the  second  daaa 

VilNeeaidlaM-ierncefBen ....-..--.. 

Ww  iiilwiiM'  land  una  tail  to  provide  veterans  of  World  War  II  with  the  ncceaeitiea  of  hfe  and 
other  needs.  hiMiidkn  Mt  set  limited  to  tools  and  eqtitnment  to  nae  in  tntde  er  bori- 
as  may  assist  m  their  rctaljOaCtoi.    ExpenditQresahaMbemadobjrfteeoBmiBANMr 
of  reterans'  affairs.    Amoont:  tab  laarimnm.    Daneata  *al  not  eentkioe  longer  than  S 
y.-a.r?  after  diselMrfOfeeoi  •rvioe. 

<iiii-.xi   uifu  toorlartteueof  veteraos'ecgMilntiaMtompt  fromntt  tax    

Income  ux;  Abatement  of  Sute  income  tai  impoKd  far  the  taxable  year  in  wiJicfa  an  mdiTid- 
ual  died  in  active  military  «rvice  daring  World  War  II. 

KaaBptlaB  of  first  isJOOO  received  as  naUitary  compensation  from  State  income  tax. 

AppU«Ue  to  taxable  year  1M2  and  mtowiiwt  taiabli  yean,  but  not  beyond  2  years  after 
oeamtion  of  ha- 1  i ' !  t  i.'< 
ExempiKj:.    i  aiU»lering-oui  payments — 

World  War  II  bono*  poTmcn'"^  ♦'TOTTirt 'rrn  •.intinn 

Motor  vobMi  Kerns*-  Motor  v.>hiH.  et-  nr  r;.*n  (•- -m  rfCTsf^'ion  tei  dtirinjr  acUTe  miutary 

serrteerfwraer.    It  may  be  ojjerateti  by  ti.m  »h:i«-  on  '.urUvxzh  or  leave  of  at>s«ice. 
PeddJer's  heeoae:  Ve»erans  are  exempt  (rum  the  puymi-at  i)f  Stx — 


Pr^Tfrssiona!  and  nrrnpationa!  Ucea«»Mi    Eiemntior.  from  payment  of  rwiewaJ  fees  durtnit  ae- 

:te-l  ?ure«    . . 
property  dur- 


vn-i  far  t^  months  aftJT  discharee 
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BoMtJS   Pa V MINTS   roa    VrrauNs    or   Woau) 
Was  II 

MINNESOTA 

Citation-  Consiuution.  article  20  (Laws 
1947.  ch   642) ;  Laws  1949.  chapter  €42. 

Authcrtzatlon :  Const  itutiotsal  amend- 
ment, ratified  by  rtrerendum  November  2. 
1948  Legislative  enactment  Axes  terms  cf 
the  bonus. 

Application:  Mtxst  be  received  by  the 
Commissioner  on  or  before  December  31, 
1950 

Amount"  110  p^r  month  for  domestic 
service,  maximum  $270-  $15  per  month  r  r 
foreign  service,  maximum  »400:  beneflciar.  s 
entitled  to  »4C»0  U  the  veteran  died  from 
service-connected  cause< 

Qualifications-  Service  tn  the  armed  forces 
bervk-eeti  December  7.  1941  pnd  September  2. 
1»45  Residence  within  the  State  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  service  and  for  at  least  6 
months  prior  thereto 

Financing:  tSA.OOO  000  Indebtedness  au- 
thorized, to  pay  which  the  foUowlne  taxes 
are  lmp«^«ed-  A  surtax  of  5  percent  upon  the 
Inc^rr.e  rf  Sta'e  and  Natl  ■'nal  banks,  c  r- 
pora:ii-:'-s  other  than  bank*,  u'^on  Indlvid- 
t;uLla,  estates,  and  tniste,  and   an  addition-! 


tax  of  to  Is  required  of  s^l  taxpayers.  A  sur- 
tax of  10  percent  is  imposed  on  intcxicaung 
liquors  and  upon  termented  ma^t  beverages 
and  an  additional  lax  of  1  percent  upcn  all 
ore  mined  and  all  royalty  received.  For  the 
p-arpose  of  supp'.ymg  any  deficiency  in  the 
veterans'  ccmpenf^atiOn  fund  which  is  cre- 
ated by  the  act.  provision  is  made  for  the 
lew  of  an  additional  tax  upcn  ail  taxable 
property  when  it  becomes  necessary. 


State  Laws  RrL.^-nNc  to  Mareiaczs,  Divohces, 
BntTHs,  AND  Deaths 

MINXESOTA 

.Vfa'-'iaj'TJ 

The  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  county  In 
which  the  woman  resides  Issues  license. 
The  law  requires  tliat  a  record  of  licensa 

be   kept. 

Dtrorce 

District  court  of  the  county  where  plain- 
tiff resides  maintains  divorce  records  (Min- 
nesota Stafutes  Annotated,  sec.  518.09). 

State  custodian 
State  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  6t.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Marriages  and  divorces:  No  State  recortia 
kept;  address  cierk  of  the  district  court 
where  marriage  or  divorce  occtirred  few  mar- 
riage or  divorce  records. 

Births  and  deaths :  Records  begin  1900,  ap- 
parently complete;  indexed  for  eadi  year 
since  1508;  original  records  are  filed  with  the 
division  cf  vital  statistics.  Sta»  board  of 
health,  %^'hen  certified  copies  of  records  are 
needed  It  is  advisa'ole  to  write  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  the  ccunty  concerned  if  the  birth 
or  death  cccurred  pnor  to  1&08. 

Fees 

Certified  copies  cf  records  cf  births  and 
deaths  which  occurred  after  1908.  n»eded  in 
the  presentation  of  claims  to  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration,  will  be  ftir- 
n;£h~d  w.thcut  payment  of  fee  t  Minnesota 
Ei£f-tes  Annotated,  sec.  114.69'. 

Certified  copies  of  marriage  or  divorce 
records  shall  be  Issued  without  charge  to  any 
veteran  as  therein  defined,  the  stirTiVin? 
spxitise,  or  next  of  kin.  for  use  in  the  pres- 
entation of  claims  to  the  Un:t«d  States  Vet- 
erans' Administranon  iM^nneaota  Statutes 
Annotated,  sec.  197.63). 


A7U0 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


Maforitf 

klalM  and  females  dttatn  majority  at  ac« 
of  31  j*%n 

Sacuon  188  of  Ui«  Mlnnaaota  Probata 
Oo<to.  eff«ctu-«>  Jul-  16S5  ich.  73.  Lavs  of 
IClnneaota  for  193j).  prorldM:  "Tha  word 
'xntnor'  means  a  parson  under  the  aga  of  31 
yaars  '  Mlnnaaoti  SUtutaa  Annotatad.  scc« 
tlon  &35.60  proTldaa.  la  part,  as  follows:  "A 
fuardlansh'.p  of  a  minor  shall  terminate 
upon  hid  death  or  upon  his  attainment  of 
le<tal  a^.  The  marriage  of  a  female  vard 
under  guardianship  as  a  minor  only  and  not 
under  a  jurenlle  court  guardianship  shall 
termlrate  the  guardianship  of  her  person  but 
not  of  her  estate,  provided  that  such  guard- 
tonshtp  shall  nut  affect  her  capacity  to  ]oln 
with  her  husband  In  Instruments  Involving 
his  Interest  lu  real  estate." 

Common-lau:  marriage 
Common-law    marriages    have    not    been 
raoofnlaed  since  April  36.   1941    (Minnesota 
Statutca  Annouted.  sec.  517  01). 

If  you  veterans  have  any  problem  in 
connection  with  these  Stale  laws.  I  am 
sure  your  county  veterans'  service  officer 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  Fur- 
thermore, as  your  United  States  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
Of  every  possible  service  to  you  at  any 
time.  If  you  desire  to  write  me.  my  ad- 
dress is;  Representative  Harold  C  Hacen. 
205  Post  Office  Buildinki.  Crookston. 
Minn  If  I  am  reelected  on  November  7. 
mv  address  asain  will  be  1405  New  House 
Office  BuildinK.  Wash im: tun.  D.  C 


RetofoHoBS  Pasted  by  Thirty-second 
Annual  Department  of  Nevada  Atnern 
can  Legion  Convention 

EXI-ENSION  OF  REM.^HKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

Mr    NE\AD\ 

IN   THE  SE."*  ATE   OF    THE   U.N'ITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22 >.  1950 

Mr.  MALONE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  pt-rmission  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resolu- 
tions numbered  2.  4,  7,  8,  9.  and  10.  passed 
by  the  Thirty-seccnd  Annual  Depart- 
ment of  Nevada  American  Legion  Con- 
vention, dealing  respectively  with  the 
capacity  of  the  Reno  Veterans'  Hospital. 
the  Hoover  Commission  reorganization 
plan  to  reorgamze  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, approval  of  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  program,  the  control  of 
prices,  opposition  to  the  shipment  of 
strategic  materials  and  supplies  by  the 
European  nations  to  Soviet  Russia  cr 
other  Communist-dominated  countries, 
and  placing  before  candidates  for  office 
the  resolutions  of  the  convention. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RtcowD.  as  follows: 

Resolution  3 
Reno  facility 

Whereas  the  Reno  facility  of  the  TTnlted 
SlatM  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  capuc- 
Ity  of  1S8  beds,  although  only  13S  active  beda 
are  available  for  uaa  at  the  prsasnt  time;  and 

Whereas  the  oonf  Uoo  caused  by  waiting 
lists  and  delayed  caaas  ta  rapidly  approach- 


ing an  ementency.  thereby  comppIUng  local 
veteran  paticiils  to  seek  hospitalizailon  In 
p.'lvate  institutions:    and 

Whereas  this  emergency  is  not  decreasing, 
but  rather  increasing  and  will  continue  to 
do  to  for  many  years  to  come:  Be  it 

Hrsolvrd.  That  this  situation  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  all  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Nevada.  In  Washing- 
ton, to  the  end  that  steps  may  be  taken  to 
bring  this  situation  to  the  notice  of  the 
central  office  of  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Washington  so  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  and  funds  provid- 
ed to  equip  and  operate  the  Reno  facility  to 
its   fullest   capacity:    and    be    it    further 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  to  the  De- 
partment of  Nevada,  American  Legion  Con- 
vention, assembled  In  Ely.  Nev  .  August  10- 
12.  1950.  in  passing  this  resolution  urge  our 
department  officers  to  work  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ends  herein  set  out. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  reorgan- 
ization plan  suggests  measures  and  legis- 
lation that  are  detrimental  to  the  veteran, 
and  if  these  recommendations  are  carried  out. 
they  win  result  In  dismemberment  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Into  five  separate 
agencies,  with  resultant  loss  of  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  veteran,  and  with  additional  ex- 
pense, confusion,  and  chaos  to  the  Govern- 
ment:   and 

Whereas  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  la  calling  on  all  legion- 
naires to  do  all  possible  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe  to  the  veterans  of  America.  If 
the  recommendations  of  that  portion  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  report  referring  to  vet- 
erans are  carried  out;  and 

Whereas  either  veteran  organizations,  the 
DAV.  AMV'ETS,  and  the  VTW  have  Joined 
with  the  American  Le»:lon  in  presenting  a 
united  front  against  dlsmemt>erment  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  Thirty- 
»econd  Annual  Cont'entipn  of  the  Department 
of  Nevada  of  the  American  Legion.  That  such 
convention  assembled  go  on  record  as  being 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  or 
executive  acta  that  will  dismember  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  we  demand  of  our 
Representative  and  Senators  in  Congress 
that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  oppose 
any  move  that  will  accomplish  this  puriXMe: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Thni  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Nevada  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  asking  them  to  do 
•11  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  Its  present  form,  as  a  one- 
stop  service  for  efficient  and  economical  serv- 
ice to  the  veterans  of  America. 

Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Nevada,  has  heretofore  passed  a  resolution 
ur,{tng  the  passage  of  leKlslatlon  effecting 
the  American  Le^lcn  universal  mUltary 
training  program,  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  legislation  Is 
now.  In  the  light  of  present  world  conditions, 
more  critical  than  ever  before:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  Amerl- 
can  Legion,  Department  of  Nevada  Conven- 
tion, asaemtled  at  Ely.  Nev.,  August  10-12. 
1950,  go  on  record  as  favoring  immediate  pas- 
sage of  universal  military  training  leglslatioa 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  Id  accord 
with  bill  already  ];>resented  Congress,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  lorwarded 
to  our  Senators  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress urging  them  to  do  all  possible  to  have 
this  universal  mUitary  training  legislation 
enacted  immediately. 


Resolution  8 

V.hercas  prices  of  foods  and  commodities 
have  risen  at  an  alarming  rate  ever  since  the 
Communists  started  the  Korean  war:  and 

Whereas  this  profiteering  has  led  to  hys- 
terical buying  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
Nation's  consumers;  and 

Whereas  wages  and  salaries  have  not  ad- 
vanced In  keeping  with  this  condition:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Serada.  American  Legion.  Conven- 
twn,  assembled  at  Ely.  Ner..  August  10-12. 
1950.  To  petition  our  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators to  enact  Immediate  leglalatlon  and  con- 
trols necessary  to  naalntaln  a  balanced  econ- 
omy during  a  minimum  of  regimentation; 
and  be  It  further 

Re:tolvcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Representative  and  Sena- 
tors In  CongresT  and  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Leglcn  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  In  October  for  adoption 
by  that  body. 

Resolution  9 

Whereas  under  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion mandate,  the  United  States  has  entered 
Into  armed  conflict  with  North  Korean  Com- 
munist forces:   and 

Whereas  such  armed  conflict  will  take  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  demand  sacri- 
fice from  and  result  In  deprivation  of  Ameri- 
can civilians:  and 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  Communist 
forces  are  Inspired  by  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  Soviet  Russia:   and 

Whereas  any  aid  or  comfort,  including  the 
shipment  of  strategic  materials  or  supplies, 
given  to  Soviet  Russia  or  to  other  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  is  certainly  Inimi- 
cal to  the  Interest  of  all  non-Communist 
nations  who  hold  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  organization,  and  particularly  to 
tlie  Internal  security  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  to  the  De- 
partment of  Nevada.  American  Legion  Con- 
vention, assembled  at  Ely.  Nev..  petition  our 
United  States  congressional  delegation  to 
promote  legislation  which  will  effect  the  Im- 
mediate cessation  of  financial  or  any  other 
aid  from  the  United  States  to  Russia  or 
Communist-dominated  countries  or  to  any 
other  nation  which  directly  or  indirectly  Is 
engaging  in  the  shipment  of  sales  of  stra- 
tegic materials  or  supplies  or  Is  giving  either 
financial  or  moral  aid  or  conifort  to  Commu- 
nist Russia  cr  to  any  so-called  Iron-curtain 
countries.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation and  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion. 

Resolution  10 

Whereas  the  American  I.*glon  as  an  organl- 
eation  is  interested  in  various  matters  of 
State  and  National  legislation;  and 

Whereas  certain  resolutions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  that  body  in  favor  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  certain  legislative  matters;   and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  no  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  such  legislation, 
nor  has  the  organization  taken  steps  to 
officially  ascertain  how  candidates  for  State 
and  national  offices  stand  on  the  various 
Issues:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

R€solved.  That  all  matters  of  legislation 
In  which  the  American  Legion  has  expressed 
Interest  by  way  of  resolution  be  taken  bcfora 
•11  candidates  for  State  and  National  legis- 
lative offices  and  that  each  post  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  be  speclflcally  advised  thereafter 
of  each  of  said  candldatss'  attitude  toward 
such  legislative  Issues:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  said  resolution  be  made 
available  to  all  publicity  mediums  through- 
out the  Statt. 
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Tbe  Commanist  Coatrol  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EEZRHARTER 

or   PTWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESE>*TATIVES 

Sat'urday.  September  23.  fS^O 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Keccrd,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post  on  Sunday.  Sep:ember  24.  1950.  en- 
titled "Good  Intentions  But  Bad  Legisla- 
tion." and  also  a  column  entitled  "That  s 
That"  by  columnist  Bruce  Gustin. 

These  editorials  show  the  interest  not 
only  of  a  great  newspaper;  but  of  the 
people  of  Colorado  in  the  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  entitled  The 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950."  As  the 
days  go  by  we  find  more  and  more  that 
level-headed  editors  and  those  persons 
who  generally  love  freedom  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  danger  of  pas&ins  hysterical 
legislation.  It  is  my  observation  that  all 
types  of  the  press  of  the  country 
whether  Republican.  Democratic,  or 
independent,  are  viewing  with  deep  con- 
cern this  type  of  legislation. 

I  trust  that  the  action  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  appreciated  for  its  value  in 
helping  to  preserve  the  tune-honored 
principles  of  our  Constitution. 
[From  the  Denver  (Coin  )  post  of  September 
24.  19f0] 
Good  IirmrncNs  Bvr  Bab  Lrcisui-now 

With  the  best  Intentions  In  the  world.  Con- 
gress has  passed,  over  Mr.  Truman  s  veto,  a 
bin  to  control  CommunUts  which  seems  to  be 
based  in  part  on  hysteria  and  in  part  on  the 
mistaken  beilef  that  laws  can  control  the 
minds  of  men. 

Those  of  us  who  fear  that  the  bill  Is  un- 
workable and  la  more  likely  to  help  rather 
tIkUl  tif'f— ■  Um  world-wide  Communist  ccn- 
tptrmej  only  bope  that  its  passage  dees  net 
mean  that  we  In  America  are  atx^ut  to  begin 
to  play  the  g&me  of  self -protection  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  totalitarian  states  be- 
hind the  ircn  curtain. 

W«  bope  tbe  passage  of  the  bill  does  not 
BMUl  that  we  have  loet  any  of  cur  fnith  in 
damocracy  or  the  principle  that,  if  our  people 
are  kept  Infom^.ed.  they  can  be  relied  upon 
to  make  the  right  decisions. 

It  has  l;een  said  that  the  new  bill  does  not 
outlaw  the  Communist  Party.  Whether,  In 
eSect,  It  will  do  that  remains  to  t>e  seen. 
It  does  reqtiire  the  officers  of  Commtftii'^Ts 
and  Cominunlst-front  organizations  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Government  and  to  reveal  the 
soiirces  of  their  funds.  It  requires  Ccmmu- 
nlst.  but  net  Communist-front,  organlzaticns 
to  list  their  members. 

We  are  not  hopeful  that  any  honest  lists 
of  Communist  members  will  be  forthcoming. 
Evidence  that  Conununists  for  several  weeks 
now  have  been  preparing  to  go  underground 
to  escape  the  registraticn  provisions  of  the 
new  law  has  been  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  elsewhere. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  dupes  and  some 
of  the  less  important  Communist  members 
may  be  registered,  but  net  the  names  of  the 
more  dangerous  Communist  tsa rtsn.  They 
will  resign  to  form  other  organtsatiocs  or  usa 
other  ruses. 

Has  our  experience  with  the  Voorhls  Act 
taught  us  nothing?  It  requires  forei^n- 
OOKUEtoUed   political   parties   to   register   but 


the  C-^mmunist  Party  has  not  eo  registered. 
I*,  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  any  real 
effort  to  enforce  and  check  up  on  the  regis- 
tration provisions  of  the  new  law  would  le- 
quire  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  FBI.  But 
the  law  carries   many  other  provisions. 

It  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  member  of  a 
Communist  or  Communist -front  orgamza- 
t;on  to  hold  a  nonelectlve  Government  lob 
although,  admittedly,  many  unsiispectlng 
peonle.  including  even  some  ccr.serratlve 
Members  of  Congress,  have  been  lured  into 
front  organisations. 

No  Communist  can  hold  a  job  In  a  de- 
fense  plant  but  it  also  would  be  a  crime  for 
a  member  of  a  Communist -front  to  apply 
for  such  a  Job  without  disclosing  his  mem- 
bership. The  far-reaching  act  contains 
many  other  provisions,  some  highly  desir- 
able. 

The  part  of  the  law  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  "classified"  Government  Informa- 
tion seems  good,  but  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  under  the  evidence  that  was  available  in 
the  Alger  Hiss  case  a  conviction  probably 
could  not  have  be*n  obtained  under  the  new 
statute  althotigh  a  conviction  was  p<5ss{bl© 
vnd^r  a  safeguard  we  already  have,  the  per- 
jury law. 

Otir  Communist-control  laws  have  needed 
strengthening  to  give  protection  against  es- 
pionage and  sabotage,  but  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  seems  to  have  gone  far  afield 
In  seme  respects.  We  believe  tliat  substi- 
tute meastires  supported  by  OotifreaBaaan 
John  Careoli.  (Democrat  t.  of  Denver,  and 
others  would  have  been  more  practical  and 
effective  and  less  fraught  with  potential 
dangers. 

[From  the  Denver  fColo.)  Poet  of  September 

27.  1S501 

Thats  Th.\t 

(Says  Bruce  Gustin) 

Congress  went  the  limit  to  control  com- 
munism in  this  country  •ahen  u  passed  the 
Mundt  -  N^xcn  -  Ferguson  -McCarraa-Kiigore 
bill.  It  may  have  gone  be-,cnd  the  linrit. 
There  is  grave  doubt  cf  the  ccnstitutionality. 
effectiveness,  and  wisdcm  of  some  cf  tne 
measiirc's  most  drastic  provisions.  But  with 
congreasional  eiect.cns  m  tee  oQng,  it  ts  a 
reasonable  asstimptlon  that  the  312-to-20 
vole  m  the  House  and  the  51-to-7  vote  In  the 
Senate  fairly  represented  public  sentiment. 
Members  of  Congress  have  an  ear  to  the 
pr:und,  especially  in  a  campaign  year.  Most 
Americans  ere  mere  interested  In  stamping 
ojt  the  Red  menace  than  In  how  this  Is  dcae. 

Two  of  the  20  votes  acaiost  the  Ccmmunift 
control  bill  in  the  House  were  cast  by  Con- 
gressmen C.uiROLL  and  Aspiwaii,,  both  Demo- 
crats, and  tK)th  from  Colorado.  Theirs  were 
the  only  Colorado  votes  against  the  bill. 
That  took  a  lot  of  courage.  Asfikaix  Is  seek- 
ing reelection  and  Carroll  Is  running  against 
Senator  MnxiKiN.  Republican  * 

In  (almesa  to  CAaaoLi.  and  Aspinall  their 
votes  against  the  Communist  control  bill 
cannot  l)e  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  cp- 
jxjsed  to  reasonable,  constitutional  control 
of  the  Red  menace.  Carkoll  introd-ced  a 
bill  calling  fcr  arrest  and  internment  or  hU 
known  Ccmmunists  in  the  event  of  w.^r  He 
opposed  the  meastire  passed  as  "\iseless.  in- 
adequate, and  unconstitutional  legislation 
which  gives  evidence  of  fear  and  indecisicn, 
and  not  courage  and  ccnSdence. 

One  of  the  main  and  most  contrcversl.^1 
provisions  of  the  Communist  control  bill  re- 
quires registrLiticn  cf  all  members  of  Cctir- 
m.unLst  and  Communist-front  cr-arlzaticns. 
Congress  wjuid  have  been  m  a  far  better  po- 
sition to  act  intelligently  on  this  proposal  If 
It  had  waited  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  case  cf  the  11  Com- 
munist leaders  who  were  convicted  under  the 
Smith  Act.  This  decision  should  clear  up  a 
lot  of  questions  about  how  far  Congress  can 
go  in  legisiatuig  against  communism. 


Proposed  Federal  Employees'  Loyalty  Act 
of  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  S-pt ember  23  (legislative  diy 
of  Friday.  September  22) .  1950 

Mr    MALONE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

un.an:ir.ous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App?nlix  of  the  Reccho  a  copy  of 
Senate  t.ll  3213,  which  may  be  cited  as 
t!:^  Fec:ral  Employees'  Act  of  1353. 
Th  s  uUl  v.as  iniroduced  on  March  8, 
1950,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  where  it  is  now  penainc. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  t.U  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccp.d, 
as  follows: 

S.  3213 
A  bill  to  provide  for  removal  from,  and  the 

prevention  cf   appointment   to.  ofBoee  or 

positions  In  tbe  executive  branch  of  the 

Government  of  persons  who  are  found  to 

be  security  risks  or  disloyal  to  the  United 

States 

Whereas  each  employee  of  the  Ccvcrnment 
cf  the  Un.ied  States  is  endowed  with  a  meas- 
ure of  trusteeship  ever  the  democratic  pror- 
erses  which  are  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  vital  Importance  that  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Federal  service  be  of 
complete  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  although  the  loyalty  of  by  far 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees  if  beyond  question,  the  pres- 
ence within  the  Governnaent  service  of  any 
disloyal  and  subversive  person  constitutes  a 
threat  to  our  security  and  democratic  proc- 
esses: and 

Whereiis  maximum  protection  must  be 
afforded  the  United  States  against  infiltra- 
tion of  disloyal  persons  or  security  rUk.-  into 
the  ranks  of  its  employees,  and  equal  pro- 
tection from  unfounded  accusations  of  d.s- 
loyaity  must  be  afforded  the  loyal  employees 
c!  the  Gcvemmcr.t     Therefore 

Ee  It  enacted,  etc  — 

SHOTT    TTTIX 

SrmoN  1.  This  act  m-y  be  cited  as  th.e 
'Federal  Employees    Loyalty  Act  of  13S0." 

D'~yifi  nzctis 

Etc.  2.  For  the  purposes  cf  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  '"employee"  means  any  oQ- 
cer  cr  employee  in  or  under  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Governmeiit  of  the  United 
States,  Irriucling  any  oCcer  or  emf  1'  -:°  "1 
a  ccrpcra'ion  wholly  or  partly  cxr.r-i  ty  '.:.: 
United  States  vrhich  Is  an  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States:  but  does  not  include  (A) 
the  President  or  Vice  President.  (B)  an 
GS?er  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senate. 
(C)  an  cScer  or  employee  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  (Di  a  temporary 
employee  employed  net  to  exce*^  ISO  days  In 
any  fiscal  yeir  m  ccnstructicn  or  mainta- 
nance  work  at  an  hourly  rate  o'  p::y. 

(2)  The  term  "applicant"  m.ean.s  any  per- 
son who  is  actually  being  considered  by  the 
proper  app-jlntme  cfflcer  fcr  appointment  xo 
an  office  or  position  in  or  under  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  wovUd  give  him  the  stattis 
cf  an  employee. 

(3)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Civil  Service  Commission 

(4)  The  term  "Board  '  meiir.s  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  estacli^hcci  ty  .ecticn  3. 
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(5)  The  t«rm  "Bureau"  means  tht  Federal 
Bureau  of  InTestigatlon. 

(8)  TlM  term  'United  States",  when  used 
In  a  geoffphtcal  atnae.  means  the  seTeral 
State?,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Temtorlea  and  poaMMkxis  of  Uic  United 
Btates  (Panama  Can&l  Zone). 


tOTALTT 

Arc.  S.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created,  as  an 

Independent  e«tabltahment  In  the  executive 
br*n«b.  a  Loyalty  Review  Board  to  tie  com- 
poaed  of  five  member*  versed  in  loyaity  mat- 
ters appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No 
ladtTldiMl  thall  be  appointed  a5  a  member 
laitaM  be  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  shall  designate  a  mem- 
ber as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(b )  The  term  of  office  of  each  menil>er  shall 
ba  0  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  the  terms  of 
cOoe  of  the  members  first  taking  offict  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  4 
Tears,  one  at  the  end  of  5  years,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  6  yea.'-s.  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act;  {2)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occuring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  pre- 
deceaaor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term:  and  i3) 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofSce  a 
iber  shall  continue  to  ttve  until  his 
la  appointed  and  haa  qualified. 

(c»  Any  member  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  (nefflcien«?y.  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malieaaance  in  office  and  for  no  other 
cause. 

(d»  Each  member  shall  recel-'e  compen- 
sation ar  the  rate  of  tia.SOO  per  annum.  No 
member  shall  engatre  In  any  buslneaa,  voca- 
tion, or  employment  other  than  that  of 
tervlng  as  a  member. 

<e)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  investigators,  attorneys,  and  other  em- 
ployees, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  naeesaary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

If)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
establish  such  number  of  subordinate  boards 
as  It  i.nay  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  Imorsed  upon  such  BU)x>rdlna'.e 
boards  by  section  5.  Each  such  subnrdlnate 
board  shall  be  composed  of  three  membecs 
who  shall  be  employees  of  the  Board  The 
office  of  each  such  subordinate  board  shall 
be  at  such  place  In  the  United  States  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(g>  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Board 
may  exercise  lu  powers  at  any  place  la  the 
United  States. 

XMvaariOATtON  of  lotaltt  or  smplotexs  and 
APPUCAirrs 

8k.  4  fa)  An  investigation  shall  be  made. 
••  provided  for  in  this  section,  of  every  em- 
ployee and  every  applicant  to  determirie 
whether  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  the 
belief  that  such  employee  or  applicant  is  dis- 
loyal to  the  United  States. 

(b)  After  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  no  applicant  shall  be  appointed  to  an 
office  or  position  in  or  under  the  executive 
branch  (except  to  a  position  aa  an  employee 
of  the  Board)  prior  to  the  determination 
under  this  act  of  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  unless  (li  the  appolntln;?  officer 
cenines  to  the  Board  that  the  immedUte 
appointment  of  such  applicant  Is  abaotuMly 
required  in  order  to  perform  a  naoMnry 
function  of  the  department  or  agency,  and 
(2)  the  Board,  aftor  cunducting  such'  pra- 
liminary  investigation  of  such  applicant  as 
It  may  deem  necessary,  notUtaa  the  appoint* 
Ing  ofDcer  that  such  appolntmant  has  tha 
tentative  approval  of  the  Board.  Any  appii- 
cant  so  appointed  and  any  employee  of  the 
Board  appDintcd  prior  to  InTaatlfatttio  onder 


this  act  shall  be  promptly  Investigated  under 
this  act  as  an  employee. 

(c>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  conduct  preliminary  Investigations  of  all 
employeee  and  applicants,  and,  in  conducting 
such  investigations,  the  following  pertinent 
sources  of  Information  shall  be  used:  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  files.  Civil  Service 
Commission  flies,  military  and  naval  Intelli- 
gence files,  the  files  of  any  other  appropriate 
Government  Investigative  or  Intelligence 
agency.  House  Committee  on  Un-Anierlcan 
Activities  flies,  local  law-enforcement  files  at 
the  place  of  residence  and  employment  of 
the  employee  or  applicant.  Including  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  law-enforcement  files, 
schools  and  colleges  attended  by  employee 
or  applicant,  former  employers  of  applicant, 
reletsnces  given  by  employee  or  applicant, 
and  any  other  appropriate  source. 

(d)  ( 1 )  Whenever  any  deroRatory  Informa- 
tion Ls  developed  with  respect  to  the  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  an  employee  or  appli- 
cant from  any  of  the  sources  set  forth  in 
subsection  (o,  the  Commission  shall  Imme- 
diately terminate  Its  Investigation  and  fur- 
nish such  Information  to  the  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  shall  conduct  a  full  field-loyalty  in- 
vestigation of  such  employee  or  applicant. 

(2)  Whenever  any  derogatory  information 
Is  developed  with  respect  to  the  conduct  or 
qualiflcatlon  of  an  employee,  other  than 
with  respect  to  his  loyalty,  from  any  of  the 
sotirces  set  forth  in  subsection  ( c ) .  the  Com- 
mission may  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cause  the  removal  of  such  em- 
ployee from  his  office  or  position.  In  the 
event  such  action  is  taken,  the  Bureau  shall 
not  conduct  an  investigation  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )   with  respect  to  such  employee. 

(e)  If  no  derogatory  Information  Is  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  the  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  an  employee  or  applicant 
from  any  of  the  sources  set  forth  In  su'jsec- 
tlon  (c).  the  Commission  shall  terminate 
Its  investigation  and  immediately  notify  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency  that  such  investigation  has  disclosed 
no  evidence  that  reasonable  pounds  exist  for 
the  t>ellef  that  such  employee  or  applicant 
Is  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 

(f)  Upon  the  completion  of  each  full 
field-loyalty  investigation,  the  Bureau  shall 
transmit  Immediately  to  the  Beard  a  full  re- 
port of  the  Investigation  which  shall  con- 
tain all  evidence  pertaining  to  the  question 
of  the  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  the 
employee  or  applicant. 

arvirw  or  «epo«ts  or  investigations 
Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  distribute  each 
Import  of  Investigation  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  Btireau  In  accordance  with  section  4  (f) 
to  a  subordinate  board.  As  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  sutiordlnate  board  shall  review 
such  report  and  make  a  prellmlniary  finding 
upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
«tth  respect  to  the  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  the  employee  or  applicant  under 
investigation,  and  transmit  such  finding  to 
the  Board.  If  such  preliminary  finding  is 
not  adv^'rse  to  the  employee  or  applicant  and 
Is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  subordi- 
nate board,  such  finding  when  approved  by 
the  Board  shall  become  the  final  decision  of 
the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall  immediately 
advisa  the  head  of  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  such  employee  or  applicant 
Is  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  If  such 
preliminary  finding  Is  not  adverse  to  the 
employee  or  applicant,  but  is  not  the  unani- 
mous finding  of  the  subordinate  board,  the 
Board  shall  conduct  such  a  review  of  such 
preliminary  And  ing  as  it  m.^y  d-^m  neces- 
sary. If  aftar  nieh  review  the  Board  agrees 
with  the  preliminary  finding  of  the  majority 
of  the  subordinate  board,  such  finding  shall 
baooma  the  flual  decision  of  the  Board,  and 


the  Board  shall  immediately  advise  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  department  or  agency 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
such  employee  or  applicant  Is  disloyal  to  the 
United  States.  If  such  preliminary  finding 
Is  adverse,  or  if  the  Board  agrees  with  the 
adverse  preliminary  finding  of  the  minority 
member  of  the  subordinate  board,  the  Board 
shall  notify  the  employee  or  applicant  under 
Investigation  in  writing  of  the  prelimin.iry 
finding  of  the  subordinate  board,  or  of  the 
preliminary  finding  of  the  Board,  as  the  case 
may  be.  together  with  a  factual  statement 
upon  which  such  finding  is  based,  not  dis- 
closing, except  when  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  the  interest  of  Justice  so  requires,  the 
source  or  sources  of  the  information,  and 
advising  such  employee  or  applicant  that 
such  preliminary  finding  must  be  appealed 
to  the  Board  within  15  days  after  the  date 
of  such  notification  or  it  shall  become  the 
final  decision ^of  the  Board:  Proridcd.  That 
the  preliminary  findings  of  the  Board  and 
factual  statements  furnished  the  employee 
or  applicant  provided  for  under  this  section, 
shall  be  held  aa  confidential  by  the  Board. 

(b)  (1)  If  such  adverse  preliminary  find- 
ing Is  appealed  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Board  shall  consider  such  portiiieut 
evidence  as  may  be  submiwed  to  it  by  the 
appellant  in  writing  or  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Board.  Following  the  appeal,  after  con- 
Bideraiion  of  all  the  evidence,  the  Board  shall 
make  a  final  decision,  and.  If  such  decision  is 
not  adverse  to  the  employee  or  applicant 
under  Investigation,  the  Board  shall  notify 
such  employee  or  applicant  and  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  department  or  agency. 

(2»  If  such  adverse  preliminary  finding  Is 
not  appealed,  or  If  such  final  decision  under 
paragraph  (1)  U  adverse,  the  Board  shall 
notify  in  writing  such  employee  or  appli- 
cant of  Its  final  adverse  decision  and  shall 
certify  to  the  head  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment or  agency,  that.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board.  It  Is  established  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  such  employee  or 
applicant  is  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 
Such  certification  shall  constitute  authority 
for  the  discharge  of  such  employee  or  the  re- 
jection of  such  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  request 
from  the  Board  that  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  certification.  (Ai  the  services  of  such 
employee  shall  be  terminated  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  or  (B) 
such  applicant  shall  not  be  employed.  Such 
department  or  agency  shall  comply  with  the 
Instructions  in  said  certificate.  As  us«'d  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  "employee" 
Includes  an  applicant  who  is  appointed  to  an 
office  or  position  after  certification,  pursuant 
to  tills  subsection,  with  respect  to  his  dis- 
loyalty. 

(c)  All  findings  and  decisions  of  the  sub- 
ordinate boards  and  of  the  Board  shall  be 
based  upon  the  standard  set  forth  In  section 
8  (a). 

RULia   AND  KEGULATIONS  Or  THl   BOABO 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  any  amendments  thereto,  shall 
be  published  promptly  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and.  among  other  things,  shr-ll  provide 
that  all  statements  presented  to  the  Board 
by  an  appellant  shall  be  under  oath,  and 
that  an  appellant  shall  have  the  rl^ht  to  be 
represented  by  legal  counsel,  to  produce  evi- 
dence and  witnesses,  and  to  furnish  affidavits 
or  other  written  statements  of  competent 
persons.  Such  rules  and  regulations  sh.ill 
provide  that  no  finding  or  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  made  except  after  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  three  members  of  th9 
Board,  and  that  the  Board  shall  maintain  a 
perm.-inf  nt  record  showing  how  each  memlier 
voted  upon  each  &ndln|{  and  decuiou. 
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ATrrNBANCE   OT  WRHMHS   AND    PUCOtXTION   0» 
DOCVUMMHUBi    rviDENCZ 

Sec  7.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
the  Board  mcy  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  dee.Tos  necessarv-.  Any 
member  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Beard. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  cf  the  B' -ard  or  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  tv 
any  individual  deEignaled  by  such  Chairman 
Cff  member 

(bi  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, papers,  and  documents  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing,  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States.  Witnesses 
summoned  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
the' same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  w::- 
nes£es  in  the  district  couru  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c»  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
ol)ey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Board  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
being  conducted,  or  where  such  person  re- 
sides or  carries  on  business  Such  court  may 
Issue  an  order  requirlne  such  person  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Board,  there  to  give  or  pro- 
duce testimony  or  tKXDks,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  or  documents, 
beanng  upon  the  matter  under  investigation 
or  In  question,  and  any  failure  to  obey  sucii 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  .Ml  process  in 
any  such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  such  jjerson  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  such  person  may  be  fotmd. 

(d)  Any  person  who  without  Jiisi  cause 
falls  or  refuses  to  attend  and  testily  or  to 
answer  any  inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  rec- 
ords, correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  cr 
documents,  in  obedience  to  a  subpjena  of  the 
Board,  shall.  up>on  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  I 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

STANDASD  TO  BE  USED  BT  BOARD 

Sec.  8.  (ai  The  standard  -vhich  the  Board 
tTiaii  use  as  the  basis  (or  the  remi^val  from 
employment  or  for  the  refusal  of  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  cf  the  Govern- 
ment on  grounds  relating  to  loyalty  shall  be 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board.  It  is 
established  by  the  evidence  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  the  employee  or  applicant 
investigated  is  disloyal  to  the  United  Stales. 

(b(  Activities  and  associations  of  an  em- 
ployee or  app; leant  which  may  be  considered 
by  the  Board  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  disloyalty  may  Include  one  or 
more  of  the  followmg: 

( 1 )  Sabotage,  espionage,  or  attempts  or 
preparations  therefor,  or  knowingly  associat- 
ing with  spies  cr  saboteurs. 

(2)  Treason  or  sedition  or  advocacy  there- 
of. 

(S)  Advocacy  cf  revolution  by  force  or 
violence  to  alter  the  ccnstitutionai  form  of 
government  of  the  United  Stales 

t4)  Intentional,  unauthorized  disclosure 
to  any  person,  under  circumstances  which 
may  Indicate  disloyalty  to  the  United  States, 
of  documents  or  infcrmaticn  of  a  confiden- 
tial cr  nonpublic  chf.racter  obtauied  by  the 
employee  making  the  cliscio^ure  ae  a  result 
of  his  emplcvTnent  in  or  under  the  executive 
branch  of  :he  Gcvernment. 

(5»  Perfomiuig  or  attempting  to  perform 
his  duties  as  an  employee,  or  otherwise  act- 
ing, so  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  another 
government  in  preference  to  t.'ie  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(6t  Membership  In.  affiliation  with,  or 
sympathetic  association  w.th.  any  foreign  or 
organization,    association,    move- 


ment, group,  or  combination  of  persons, 
known  to  the  Board  cr  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General  as  totaiitarlan. -Fascist.  Com- 
munist, or  subversive,  or  as  having  adopted 
a  policy  of  advocating  or  approving  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
ctr.er  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  as  seek- 
ing to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  by  imconstituticnal  means. 

ic)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  after  full 
Investieatlon.  from  time  to  time  have  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  ct  the 
organizations,  assccij^tions.  movements. 
groups,  and  ccmbi.iatl  'ns  of  persons  desig- 
nated by  him  pursuant  t  ■  paragraph  i6i  of 
rutwection  i  b  i .  At  the  request  of  tho  Board, 
the  Attorney  Gene.*^  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  the  reasons  for  the  inclusion  upon 
ary  such  list  of  the  name  of  any  such  organi- 
zation, asf  ix;latlon,  movement,  group,  or 
combination  of  per«,ons.  and.  upon  request, 
shall  promptly  advise  the  Boa-'d  as  to  or- 
ganizations. a.-^cciatlons.  movements  arroups. 
or  comfclnaticn  of  persons  not  designated  by 
him  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion  (bi. 

REPOETS    or    THE    BOARD 

Sec  9  Before  Januar,-  15  of  each  calendar 
year  ccmmencirg  after  the  date  cf  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  the  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  a  report  out- 
lining Its  work  during  the  precedinsr  year. 
together  with  any  recomrr°rdations  It  may 
deem  advisable  with  respect  to  its  activi- 
ties. Such  report  shall  contain  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  status  or  disposition  of 
the  cases  cf  these  disloval  emplo'e*^  with 
respect  to  whom  the  B?ard  notified  the 
President  under  section  5  (bi. 

razcESENCE  or  investigations  cr.  ajtd  actions 

WITH    RESPECT    TO,    EilPI-OTEES 

Sec  10.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  erf 
this  act.  investigations  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Bureau,  and  actions  by  ihe  subor- 
dinate boards  and  the  Beard,  with  respect  to 
employees  shall  take  precedence  over  in- 
vestigations by  the  Commiisicn  and  the  Bti- 
reau. and  actions  ty  the  subordinate  boards 
and  the  Board,  with  respect  to  applicants. 

nXCEVPBINTS    OF    rMPTOTETl 

Sec.  11  As  scon  as  practicrible  after  the 
date  of  enactnsent  of  this  act.  the  head  of 
each  department  or  ag?ncy  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  submit  to 
th?  Bureau,  through  the  Commission,  the 
name  and  flnTerprtnts  of  every  employee  of 
such  department  or  cgency  whose  name  and 
Qjiperprlnts  have  net  theretofore  been  sub- 
mitted by  such  depertment  or  aeency.  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  thereafter  submit 
the  names  and  fingerprints  cf  new  employees. 
Information  secured  by  a  search  of  the  Bu- 
reau's name  and  Ingerprir.t  files  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  head  of  each  department 
or  agency  through  the  Commission. 

ACTHOalZATXON     or    AFPROPKIATIONS 

Sec.  12  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  time  to  time  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
01  this  act. 


Peace  Witli  Freedon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KINNESOTA 

ES  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITKI)  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  degislatite  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  >.  19S0 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 


given  by  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson,  alter- 
nate United  States  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
India  League  celebrating  Gandhi's  birth- 
day on  October  1.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkcoao, 
as  foliows; 

Pt-fCT  With  Pixxdoii 

I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  invited  to  speak 
on  this  occasion  in  celebration  of  the  b.rth- 


day 


a    great    world    citizen,    Mahatma 


Gandhi.  I  shall  never  forget  the  mornLr^g  In 
Augvist  1949.  when  I  stocxl  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  seme  25  American  people's  or- 
ganizations to  witness  a  simple  ceremony, 
laj-ing  wreaths  at  Raj  Ghat,  the  tallowed 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  River 
where  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  cremated. 
Workmen  paused  in  their  labors  In  building 
the  half-finished  m.rmortal.  I"m  sure  in 
their  minds  as  well  as  ours  flashed  viv.d 
images  of  a  man  who  carried  on  a  long  and 
successful  straggle  for  peace  and  freedom. 

TTiat  evening  I  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  gar- 
den of  Pandit  Nehru's  residence.  The  guests 
were  seated  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India.  Mr  Nehru  talked  of  In- 
dia's problems  as  If  we  had  been  near  neigh- 
bors who  had  dropped  in  for  an  evening's 
chat.  And.  as  always  in  cur  meetings  In  In- 
dia, the  nam°  cf  Gandhijl  came  to  his  lips. 
Tne  Prime  Minister  and  the  workmen  ai.k? 
seemed  to  look  at  India  and  the  wcrld 
through  the  eyes  oi  Gandhi. 

On  that  occasion  Mr  Nehru  told  us.  wth 
humility,  that  his  Government  was  building 
and  maintaining  a  military  force  for  the  de- 
fense and  order  of  the  new  state  In  this, 
he  said,  they  were  not  living  up  to  the  per- 
sonal faith  of  Gandhi  m  the  power  of  th3 
spirit,  utarmed.  and  unafraid,  to  overcome 
evil  with  good 

Mr.  Nehru  did  no'  try  to  make  It  app-ar 
that  the  grim  necessity  was  the  Ideal.  H; 
recognized  th'  gap  between  Gandhi's  lofty 
principles  and  the  Government's  pt^ctlce 
Mr  Nehru  told  us  very  frankly  tiiat  the 
"Gandhi  war"  called  for  m^any  more  millions 
with  real  soul-force  than  his  Gove-nme.-.t 
could  m-'-Ster  This  was  not  an  inadequacy 
in  the  the  Gandhi  wry:  it  was  an  inade- 
quacy in  the  community's  rapacity  to  walk 
that  way. 

Realistically  Mr  Nehru  recognized  that  a 
country  in  the  present  state  --f  human  devel- 
opment could  net  preserve  its  f.-eedom  with- 
out the  means  of  material  defense  against 
asrsressi.-jn. 

Perhaps  mankind  will  someday  reach  that 
high  state  of  maturity  Ganhdi  achieved  and 
be  able  to  resist  domination  by  the  might  of 
the  spirit  alone  We  shall  never  reach  that 
day  if  too  many  men  in  cowardice  exrhanze 
their  freedom  for  a  peace  cf  capitulation,  for 
the  high  character  required  by  Gandhi's  idra 
can  never  be  the  product  of  cowardice.  It 
Is  the  highest  expression  of  courage  and 
dignity 

There  are  three  ways  to  deal  with  aggres- 
sion— appeasement,  armed  resistance,  and 
ncnviclent  r-;sistance.  We  Negroes  knew 
from  sad  experience  that  the  brutal  will  to 
dcmlnate  cannot  be  appeased  by  concessions 
tc  it.  Those  who  prefer  peace  alxjve  freedom 
are  bound  to  l-jse  both.  Peace  with  freedom 
requires  a  determined  and  united  resistance 
against  each  threat  cf  aggression  Gandhi 
never  stood  for  appeasement.  H°  was  the 
terrible  meek  who  led  a  movement  of  real 
resistar.ce 

Negroes  can  understand  the  feelings  Pandit 
Nehru  expressed  to  our  group  that  night  in 
New  Delhi  because  they  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  all  three  ways  of  deaUng 
with  the  power  cf  evil.  Some  cf  tis  have 
tried  to  appease  the  forces  seeking  domina- 
tion over  us.  and  some  have  even  collected 
their  "30  pieces  cf  silver  "  for  their  leadership 
in    appeasement      Only    a    ffv    cf    us    ^av• 
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learned  to  rely  upon  soul  force  to  resist  evil, 
thoufii  masT  o;  us  hare  had  some  experienc* 
vitb'that  method.  But  I  think  that  practi- 
cally all  of  us  know  Uiat  peace  without  free- 
dom IS  slavery,  and  we  have  given  a  good 
account  of  outmIvm  In  tbe  fkght  for  freedom. 

Oandhl  oftca  €»p«— iid  his  conTlctions 
about  aelf-gOT«miMmt  —  about  democracy 
and  voluntary  cooperation.  He  knev  that 
the  human  spLrlt  needs  the  chance  to  struggle 
for  a  tietter  life  by  peaceful  means,  and  that 
only  democracy  gives  human  beings  that 
chance.  To  get  a  master  off  one's  neck  is 
only  part  of  the  victory  over  enslavement. 
The  long  road  up  to  enlightened,  cooperative 
hving  takes  patient  education  and  self- 
mastery. 

We  think  of  Ifahatma  Oandhl  as  the  cham- 
pion of  victims  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
He  lived  among  the  lowly  people  In  utter  sim- 
plicity. He  saw  their  problems  from  their 
point  of  view.  He  thought  of  practical  plans 
for  improving  their  way  of  life — plans  for 
converting  wasted  hours  Into  the  growing  of 
food  and  ma^Usg  of  cloth  v^th  their  spinning 
wheels. 

When  the  American  Negroes'  emancipation 
came  only  a  few  decades  ago.  we  set  forth  on 
•  new  road  with  Liany  rugged  detours  and 
•tony  side  paths.  First  we  had  to  fight  Igno- 
rance and  backwardness  In  ourselves.  We 
had  to  learn  to  be  free  men.  as  a  blind  man 
suddenly  given  sight  must  learn  to  see  and 
to  understand  what  he  sees. 

During  these  decades  we  Negroes  have 
learned  how  to  flght  for  fuller  freedom  wUh 
many  new  weapoiu.  These  are  not  weapons 
to  fight  people,  but  to  fight  laws  and  customs 
and  obstructions  in  the  path  of  cur  human 
rights.  We  know  how  dliBcult  It  is  to  expand 
educational  opportunities,  and  then  to  pry 
open  vocational  opportunities  for  the  edu- 
cated We  knew  how  hard  It  is  to  (;et  hold  cf 
the  peaceful  Instruments  of  democracy,  and 
then  to  use  them  with  wisdom  and  skill  and 
devotion  for  the  common  good.  But  we  have 
learned  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  our  rights 
with  these  m-eapons  of  democracy — In  the 
cotirts.  at  he  ballot  boxes,  through  free  as- 
sociations. In  the  professions  and  skilled  oc- 
cupations. In  tbe  cultural  fields  and  sports. 

Tills  U  not  the  occasion  to  recount  the 
achievements  of  Negroes,  I  refer  to  our 
Struggles  here  simply  to  explain  why  we  have 
perhaps  a  special  understanding  of  the  Ideals 
cf  Oandhl  and  the  problems  of  Nehru.  I 
refer  to  them  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
nonviolence  Is  a  practical  method  of  strug- 
gle in  a  democracy.  And  that  struggle  can  be 
increasingly  successful  as  people  learn  to  use 
the  tools  of  democracy. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  discrimination 
wc  miut  still  resist  and  overcome;  but  we  are 
also  cognizant  of  the  progress  »e  have  made. 
Our  struggles  have  given  us  self-confidence 
and  self-reliance. 

We  Negroes  know  something  about  the 
slave  system  We  kno*  that  It  delivers  a 
kind  of  security  We  know  that  slaves  never 
have  to  worry  about  unemployment,  for  ex- 
ample. The  ma-^ters — and  many  of  them 
were  benevolent — look  after  the  essentials 
Of  food.  Clothing,  and  shelter  And  we  also 
know  the  cruel  marks  of  dlcutlon.  suppres- 
sion, and  the  whip.  We  know  what  It  is  like 
to  be  forced  to  say  ttiat  a  He  Is  the  truth. 
We  know  how  it  feels  to  be  helpless  in  the 
face  of  arbitrary  authority.  It  U  a  part  of 
cur  folklore. 

80  we  can  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Slave  system  and  a  democrac)'  even  though 
we  do  not  yet  share  the  full  benefits  of  our 
own  democracy.  Armed  defense  of  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  us  the  defense  of  the  freedoms 
we  have  achieved  and  the  rights  we  tise  as 
tools  in  the  struggle  for  fuller  freedom. 

We  will  not  exchange  a  measure  of  free- 
dom for  a  precarious  peace  fur  ourselves, 
neither  will  we  participate  In  the  appease- 


ment of  an  aggressor  by  falling  to  resist  an 
encroachment  upon  the  hard-won  freedom 
of  others  Thus.  Negroes  are  not  easily  mis- 
led by  false  slogans  to  immobilize  their  spirit 
of  resistance  to  tyrannies  or  to  break  their 
unity  with  other  freedonv-lovlng  peoples 
around  the  world. 

In  Moscow  there  Is  an  offlcial  humor  maga- 
Elne  called  Crokodll.  Many  of  the  cartoons 
that  appear  in  Crokodll  deal  with  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  In  English.  Crokodll  Is  croco- 
dile, which,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  *  beast  of 
prev  and   a  symbol   of   hypocrisy. 

The  Communist  press  all  over  the  world 
sheds  crocodile  tears  for  Negroes  In  Its  car- 
toons and  stories.  For  example.  In  the  New 
York  Dally  Worker.  Korea  is  pictured  as  a 
war  of  color  with  such  phrases  as  (and  I 
quote  I :  "Tcday  under  the  orders  of  our 
southern  President  ( meaning  President  Tru- 
man. *ho  Is  the  leader  of  the  civil-nghis 
program*  United  States  planes  are  bombing 
and  strafing  colored  people  In  Korea  " 

How  do  American  Negroes  react  to  such 
propaganda?  Do  the  crocodile  tears  succeed 
In  diverting  attention  from  the  crocodile 
character  and  his  arsenal  pf  teeth  for  ex- 
pressing it?  Let  me  read  a  few  sentences 
from  an  editorial  in  this  very  months  issue 
of  Ebony,  one  of  the  largest  Negro  picture 
publications.  Incidentally,  this  Is  not  an 
official  organ  of  the  Government  or  of  any 
grcup.  It  is  Just  part  of  the  free,  uncensored 
press  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  what  the 
Negro  who  edits  Ebony  thinks  of  the  war-ol- 
color  Soviet  line: 

"The  Communists  are  not  the  first  In  their 
attempt  to  use  race  and  color  as  an  effective 
propaganda  device.  During  World  War  II. 
the  Japanese  tried  the  same  technique. 
Their  agents  played  upon  Negro  nationalism 
and  through  a  call  for  solidarity  of  colored 
peoples  had  several  fanatic  so-called  pro- 
African  groups  working  In  their  behalf. 

"But  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  saw  the 
war -of -color  propaganda  for  what  It  was — a 
flimsy  curtain  behind  which  hid  the  ugly 
specter  of  Jingoistic  Japanese  militarism  In- 
tent upon  world  conquest  along  with  Hitler, 
Intelli(fe'nt  Negroes  recognized  the  war  as  a 
struggle  l>etween  two  ways  of  life — democ- 
racy and  fascism — and  they  fought  for  de- 
mocracy not  only  abroad  but  also  at  home  ' 

With  regard  to  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Ebony  editorial  continues:  'By  dragging  the 
race  angle  Into  the  Korean  conflict,  they 
are  trying  to  disassociate  Negroes  from  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  most  Americans  to- 
ward Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  By 
their  war-of -color  propaganda,  they  are  cry- 
ing wolf  while  making  off  with  the  lamb — In 
this  case.  Korea." 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Negroes  every- 
where." says  the  editor,  "are  behind  Presi- 
dent Truman's  move  to  block  Russian  ag- 
gression by  force.  Between  democracy  and 
communism,  the  choice  for  Negroes  Is  clear 
and  obvious.  The  Negro  soldiers  of  the 
courageous  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment who  won  the  first  American  victory  of 
the  Korean  War  by  taking  Yechon.  gave  the 
most  dramatic  reply  to  Communist  war-of- 
color  propaganda." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Soviet  propa- 
ganda nowhere  in  the  world  mentions  the 
fact  that  American  forces  fighting  under  the 
United  Nations  flag  with  forces  from  other 
United  Nations  countries  include  many  col- 
ored soldiers. 

Those  brave  soldiers  are  proud  to  take 
their  stand  In  the  united  rwlatance  against 
what  Nehru  called  naked  aggiesston. 

They  are  in  the  front  line  uf  a  fight  against 
•  new  Impeitallsra.  The  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  many  countries  are  being  de- 
fended St  this  one  point. 

Indeed,  the  future  of  peace  Is  at  stake. 
The    historic    record    of    expanding    empires 


clearly  shows  that  only  through  a  united 
resistance  have  the  empire  builders  ever  been 
stopped  in  their  march  toward  war. 

God  grant  us  the  clarity  of  vision,  the  hu- 
mility and  the  stubborn  determination  which 
characterized  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
as  we  imltedly  seek  peace  with  freedom. 


Enccuragc  Conservation  and  Development 
of  Mineral  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {legislative  xiay 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senate  bill  3570.  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  10.  1950.  and  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  This  bill  incorpo- 
rates the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  2105 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  October  6. 
1949,  and  failed  of  passage  in  the  House 
on  March  16,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3570 
A   bill    to  encourage   the   conservation   and 
development   of   the   mineral  resources   of 
the    United    States,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  t>e 
cited  as  the  "Resources  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Act." 

Sec  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  stimulate  ex- 
ploration for  and  conservation  of  strategic 
and  critical  metals  and  minerals  and  other 
essential  metals  and  minerals  by  private  en- 
terprise to  supply  the  Industrial,  military, 
and  naval  needs  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  sources  of 
these  metals  and  minerals  within  the  United 
States  In  order  to  decrease  and  prevent, 
wherever  possible,  a  dangerotis  and  costly  de- 
pendence by  the  United  States  upon  foreign 
nations  for  supplies  of  such  materials.  To 
this  end  It  Is  the  further  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  every  effort  be  made  to  maintain 
a  sound  and  active  mining  Industry  within 
the  United  States;  to  expand  exploration  for 
those  ores  and  other  mineral  substances 
Which  are  essential  to  the  common  defense 
or  the  Industrial  needs  of  the  United  States: 
and  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  mine 
operations  and  make  the  resumption  of  mine 
operations  possible  until  national  Industrial 
and  defense  requirements  are  met  for  the 
present  and  future  security  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

(bi  In  carrying  out  these  policies  small 
mining  enterprises  shall  be  encouraged  to 
apply  for  aid  under  thu  act.  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
provide  small  mining  enterprises  with  full 
Information  concerning  this  act.  and  shall 
make  special  {provision  for  expeditious  han- 
dling of  appUcatloas  from  small  mining  en 
terprlses. 
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Ere  3  To  carry  out  the  po". icy  of  this  art, 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
called  the  Secretary!  shall  from  tirae  t  time, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Comm'»rce.  and  the 
Secretar:.'  of  the  Treasury  or  ih^ir  deputies, 
determine — 

(B>  the  amount  of  appropriated  money  to 
be  allocated  to  the  aid  of  exploration,  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  aid  of  conservation, 
on  the  other  hand: 

(b»  the  a-Tiount  of  appropriated  money  to 
t>e  allocated  to  the  aid  of  exploration  tor 
any  metal  or  mineral  or  group  of  metals  or 
minerals: 

(c)  the  amount  of  appropriated  money  to 
be  allocrted  to  the  aid  of  cciuervatlan  of 
any  rr-ftal  or  mineral  or  group  of  metals  or 
mmeral-s; 

(d)  the  ma-Tlmtim  price  or  the  minimum 
price,  or  both,  which  may  be  paid  J  r  tbe 
purchase  of  anv  metal  or  mineral  for  con- 
Mrvatton:  Frovuicd,  That  adec;  late  allcw- 
ance  shall  be  m.ide  lor  depie'un  and  de- 
prerlatkn  In  coinputing  costs  cf  operation  or 
maintenance; 

(e)  the  maximum  amount  or  the  mini- 
mum amount,  or  tx)th  which  may  be  paid 
on  account  of  partlcir  atlcn  in  the  costs  cf 
msintecance  for  conservation  with  respect 
to  any  metal  or  mineral; 

(')  the  maximum  umount  or  the  mini- 
mum amount,  or  both,  wtiich  may  be  pa'd 
to  any  producer  or  class  of  producers  on  ac- 
•iMMgof  exploration  for  any  me'.al  or  mirer&l 
at  groQp  of  metals  or  minerals,  and  the  ratio 
which  the  Governmeoi's  contribution  for 
expIoratloD  shall  bear  to  the  contribution 
of  any  producer  or  class  of  producers  for  ex- 
ploration: 

(g»  the  particular  metals  or  minerals  or 
arcs  thereof  and  specifications  therefor  that 
shall  be  eiigible  for  aid  fur  conservation: 

Ih)  the  p^irticular  metals  or  muierals  that 
shall  be  eligible  for  aid  for  exploration;  and 

(1)  the  Ume  limits  or  date*  wr^hin  wnich 
contracts  for  aid  for  cca&ervaticn  shall 
terminate. 

8cc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescrib- 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  m«y  be  neces- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  act, 
which  must  be  complied  wi'.h  by  appitcai.'.s 
tor  ooctracts  uzider  the  proviaKuis  of  this 
act. 

(b)  The  8ecreury  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  act. 

tot  All  rules  and  regulations  iivsued  under 
the  authority  contained  in  'rij  «.e<-ti'..n  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Re^^ter. 

Ewe  5.  (a)  Any  producer  may  hie  witli 
the  Secretary  .'n  applicatio:i  for  financial  a.d 
in  carrying  out  a  specifc^^  project  for  ex- 
ploration or  hnanclai  t.i  to  conserve  a  de- 
poait  of  ore?  rr  minerals  An  application  to 
conserve  may  be  either  for  aid  by  partic:- 
patiiig  in  Uie  cuats  oi  mPintB.ni.-ig  the  ptc'^- 
erty  in  st&nd-by  condition  or  by  purchasing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  metals  or  minerals 
resulting  frcm  production  from  such  de- 
posit The  application  and  the  project  !  :r 
aid  disclosed  -y  the  applicatiox;  must  cor.- 
forni  to  the  express  policy  and  provisions  cf 
this  act  and  *iin  the  rules  sr.d  regulations 
Of  the  Sec-etar> :  Froind^d  Kow<ier.  That 
simple  contracU  covering  exploratiLn 
projects  stiail  be  p. warded  upon  appUcaticii 
to  small  mines  and  s'-ich  conuacts  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  by  the  United  Slates 
of  one-half  of  the  total  reas.inable  costs  of 
all  tunnels,  siiafts.  winzes,  aud  raises  in  such 
a  mine  iJ  it  is  determined  upou  examination 
that  there  is  s  reasonable  promise  of  de- 
veloping unknown  or  undevelv  ped  sources  of 
metals  or  minerals. 

(b)  Tbe  S^xrretary  shaU  cauee  qualifted 
mining  engineers,  geologists,  and  any  other 
necessary  technicians  to  make  examination 
of  and  to  report  on  each  application,  and 
to  certify  it   to  the  Secretary  either  lor  ac- 


ceptance, as  presented  or  subject  to  specified 
modifications,  or  for  rejection  In  the  case 
of  a  project  for  explaraf.o:i.  the  exarDining 
experts  shall  ccrtiTy  whether  the  project 
rffers  reasonable  prcrs'se  of  discovering  un- 
kr.-wn  cr  ur.:leTc:r;:ed  scurcr-s  of  metals  or 
minerals.  In  the  case  cf  a  project  r  ;r  .id  to 
conserve  a  deposit  of  ores  or  mincral3.  either 
by  part.c'.pat.r.g  in  the  costs  of  maintaining 
tre  pr.perty  in  stand-'3y  corditicn  or  by  pur- 
chasing all  cr  any  p^:^  cf  the  metals  cr 
minerals  resu'.'tng  from  production  from 
such  deposit,  the  exammln::  er.-^rts.  cn- 
8-derliig  economic  and  practical  f-iCtor?.  shell 
certify  whether  the  project  c9ers  r^asonahle 
prcanise  cf  maintaining  In  stand-by  condi- 
tion or  In  production,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  property  the  production  frrm  ■srhlch  t  cu'd. 
In  the  absence  of  financial  a:d  by  tbe  United 
States,  be  discontinued  cr  remain  diicrr- 
tlnued  under  such  clrctnnstances  as  to  mc^e 
It  prcbable  that  f-yt  economic  or  technical 
reasons  such  production  would  net  or  could 
not  be  restnned  when  needed  for  the  national 
economy  or  •ecirriTV. 

I  CI  The  Secretary  shall  either  except  and 
apprcve  the  application,  sub'ect  t3  any 
modification  therein  which  he  may  require, 
or  he  shall  reject  It  If  the  Secretary  accepr.s 
the  a-jplicatlon.  either  in  l':8  cneinal  or 
modified  form,  the  terms  of  the  application 
and  acceptance  shall  be  merzed  in  a  formal, 
written  contract  Anv  applicant  w.io  is  dls- 
sattsfiM  with  the  dtz^icn  of  the  Secretary 
upon  his  a^rlicatlon  may  at  any  time  within 
30  days  after  receipt  cf  ncuce  cf  the  deci- 
slcn.  unless  further  time  is  granted  by  the 
Secretary,  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  recon- 
sideration cf  such  application,  and  the  Secre- 
t-irv.  f.s  eipeditlcusly  as  poBsible.  shall  r»vie-y 
the  entire  matter,  reeoswlder  his  findinrs 
thereon,  and  notify  the  applicant  cf  his 
decision 

(d»  AH  metils  or  minerals  purchased 
under  the  prcvisiors  of  this  section,  or  such 
equivalent  quantities  there  >f  as  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  cntract  with  the  prrdtjcer, 
shall  b»  delivered  br  the  producer  to  and 
shall  be  receive-l  by  the  Administrator  cf 
General  Services  (hereinafter  c?Hed  the 
Administratcr  >  st  such  places  and  times  as 
may  be  provld-d  in  the  contrtct  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  tbe  Administrator 
fcT  the  perfcrrr^ince  nf  his  functions  here- 
under such  fund?  as  the  ».dmin:strator,  with 
the  ac7>roTal  '~f  tbe  Dlrertor  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Biidcet.  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  any  f'.inds  appropriated 
to  the  General  Services  AdTnlnlstration  fcr 
the  proper  performance  of  said  functions. 
The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  tune, 
and  in  any  event  before  sellme  them  in  the 
open  market,  n'^tify  the  Munitions  Biard  cf 
the  inventory  cf  metals  cr  nainervils  held  by 
him  under  the  provisions  of  thi.s  act  and 
shall  continue  to  hold  all  metals  or  minerals 
received  by  him  under  this  act  until  at  least 
60  d-;ys  after  he  has  given  the  Munitions 
Board  notice  thJt  they  are  so  held.  The 
Munitions  Beard  may.  as  lone  as  any  such 
metals  or  minerals  are  held  by  the  Adminis- 
trator ( 1  >  direct  the  Administrator  to  trans- 
fer any  of  tbem  to  the  national  security 
Stockpile  In  accordance  with  the  previsions 
of  the  Strateclc  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
piling  Act.  as  amended  i  53  Stat  811.  60  Stat. 
59«i  or  i2»  withm  60  days  after  sucix  notice 
iiyra  the  Administrator  direct  to  him  to 
hold  any  such  metals  or  minerals  listed  in 
tiie  notice  until  60  days  after  tbe  next  suc- 
ceeding approprtauon  for  purcbsises  for  the 
Stockpile  has  become  available  Unless  no- 
tified by  the  Munitkms  Board  to  either 
tranaler  any  of  stxrh  metals  or  minerals  or 
to  continue  to  bold  them  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Admlnlstrctar  shall  sell  them 
In  the  open  market  if  and  when  open -market 
pnccs  will  return  to  the  Government  at  least 
the  approximate  average  price  paid  by  the 


Government  f  :-r  the  metals  or  mtnerais.  and 
only  In  such  quantities  as  will  not  materially 
de-ress  the  market.  No  meiai  or  nuneral 
shall  be  iiansfetred  into  ttie  national  secu- 
rity sioclipiie  under  tbe  i  rov^icns  of  this 
act.  v:.'.''-^  the  m^ter.nl  ha.i  t^er.  found  to 
be  s*rate^c  and  critical  as  •:ro>.d?d  in  the 
Strategic  and  Cn-tcal  Materials  stock  Fiiuig 
Art.  and  me*rts  established  specincbtioas  as 
to  qufUty  and  degree  c(  refinement  or  proc- 
etflng.  and  unless  such  transrer  is  consistent 
With  the  current  stockpiling  procurement 
procram  of  the  Munition  Beard.  AU  mcne"s 
received  by  the  Admmisirator  from  such 
sales  in  the  open  mtrket  shall  be  for  depoeit 
in  ml.=:cellaneotia  receipts  of  tie  Treasury, 
and  anv  transfer  of  metals  or  minerals  to 
the  ctional  security  stcckpiie  shall  be  cov- 
ered fcr  a  t.-.4:is{er  c'.  fundi  fr.m  approprki- 
ticns  available  for  purchases  for  the  strck- 
pil?  to  misoellsneoi's  rec2i  .ta  of  tne  Treas- 
ury m  amounts  a pTrcx: mating  what  the  cost 
cf  the  metais  or  minerals  would  have  been  if 
purchaspd  :n  the  open  market  at  the  time 
cf  tranifer. 

^ei  A.l  cnn:ract3  entered  Into  under  the 
previsions  cf  this  section  may  be  entered  In^o 
without  regard  to  s-^cticns  3643  sad  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  or  ether 
provisions  of  law  prescribing  the  manner  of 
maicing  ccntracu  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6    As  used  in  this  act — 

(a I  Exploration"  means  e'-ploration  In 
the  United  States  for  unknown  cr  undevel- 
oped sources  cf  metals  cw  minerals  Includ- 
In?  undeveloped!  extensions  of  known  de- 
pyz'.is.  ccndu'-tec;  fnm  the  surface  or  iinder- 
grotind.  by  surface  trenchme,  core  or  ch'Tra 
drUling.  tiinnels,  raises,  winzes,  or  shafts, 
including  recognized  and  souiid  procedtires 
for  obtaining  pertinent  geologicai  informa- 
tion, and  Including  meiaiiurgical  research 
en  processes  for  the  production  of  such 
metals  or  minerals. 

( b  I  "Production  '  means  the  production  of 
rre5  cr  minerals  frcm  rr.ine.^  in  the  United 
&*,  ?!  cr  from  tailings,  dumps,  slags,  or 
re^  GUfs  cf  such  mines,  which  the  Secretary 
c;p*errnin?<  would,  in  the  absence  of  fcnan- 
cia!  aid  by  the  United  Ststes  be  discontinued 
or  remai.n  discontinued  under  such  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  eacb  partlctilar  mine 
as  to  miie  It  probable  that  f^r  eccnonuc 
or  techn:c£l  reasons  such  production  would 
not  or  could  not  be  resumed  when  neede<l 
for   the   national   econcmy  or   security. 

tci  "SHiall  mines"  means  mines  or  de- 
poelts  of  ores  primarily  producing  or  which 
in  the  course  of  conducting  an  exploration 
prcject  prtmariiy  produce  lai  lead.  nnc.  or 
copper  ores,  or  ores  containing  a  combina- 
tion cf  such  metals,  the  average  aggregate 
montniy  production  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed ICO  tons  of  lead.  zinc,  and  copper  metal 
combined,  and  (hi  manganese,  mica,  chro- 
nr.ite.  merctu7.  and  tungsten  ores  and  ores 
cf  other  minerals  and  metals  the  average 
monthly  prc<luction  of  which,  by  quantity. 
does  not  exceed  approximately  the  market 
value  of  100  tons  at  lead  cc»nputcd  and  fixed 
as  of  the  effective  date  at  this  act.  the  quan- 
tity limitation  fc»-  eacb  mineral  and  metal 
thereafter  to  remain  unchanged. 

(dj  "ProdiKer"  means  any  person  or  per- 
sons or  legal  entity  by  whom  or  for  whosa 
account  and  Interest  exploration,  mainte- 
nance, or  production  Is  to  be  or  is  belnj 
performed. 

(e)  "United  States."  when  used  In  s  g30- 
graphlc&i  sense.  me«ns  tbe  United  States 
and  lu  Territories  and  possessions. 

Sac  7.  This  act  shall  net  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of   194«   (90  Stat.  755).  as  amended 

Sac.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  autbcrtsed  to 
be  appropriated  to  tbe  Department  ol  the 
Interior  not  to  txcteA  i60.000.0C0  In  ths 
fiscal  year  1951.  and  thercftXter.  $JO.OOO,OCJ 
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annually  for  the  carrytng  out  of  the  provi- 
Mont  of  tills  art.  inciudinf  payBMDU  to  pro- 
dDcers   for   exploration,   matntvnanoe.    and 

production,  and  the  costs  of  adminUcration, 
such  funds  to  remain  araUable  until  ex- 
pended 

ibt  There  is  barebT  authortsed  to  be 
gruatMt  Mch  7««r  to  the  Departmexit  of  tha 
Interior  such  cooUactual  authority  in  ex- 
esM  at  authortaad  •pproprlations  as  may  be 
pscewary  to  assure  the  oonttntilty  of  ex- 
plorstlon  and  mlntnf  op««tions.  all  con- 
trarttial  obll^tlons  Incurred  thereby  to  t>e 
liquidated  vtth  appropriations  authorised 
under   paragraph    (a)    of   this   section. 

(c)   The  proTlstoos  of  para^n^phs  (a)  and 
(bi    of   thu  section   shall   expire   June   30. 
and  no  contract  shall  expend  t>eyond 
date 

tec.  9.  (a)  Each  producer  shall  at  all  times 
bave  access  to  s  complete  file  of  all  copies 
of  all  calculations  and  analyses  and  deter- 
iBtnattone  uswl  as  a  basis  for  aid  under  this 
or  wodlftcation  cr  denial  of  bis  appU- 
and  shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of 
such  analysis, 
lb)  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports to  Coni?Te«s  on  the  operations  under 
this  set  on  April  15.  1951.  and  February  15 
Of  each  succeeding  year  Such  reports  shall 
Incluae  ciirrent  and  summary  Information 
dMalling  the  aciiruies  and  results  obtained 
and  anticipated  pursuant  to  this  act.  and 
such  other  pertinent  Information  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  this  act  as  will 
enable  the  Consrre&s  to  eraluate  its  admlnls- 
tiatton  and  the  need  for  amendments  and 
related    legislation 

( c  )  Advance  payments  may  be  made  for  ex- 
ploration projects,  in  such  amounts  and  on 
such  terms  as  the  Secretary  d^en.s  appro- 
priate, where  the  producer  certihes  the  need 
for  such  advar.ce  payments  as  working  capi- 
tal Advance  payments  received  by  operators 
shall  not  be  commingled  with  other  funds 
and  shall  be  subject  to  post  audit. 


Tbc  Doctors'  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKSTATTVT3 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revolt  asainst  the  alliance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  with  the  mo.st 
reactionary  forces  m  America,  with  its 
huckster  campaign  against  medical  and 
public  health  proj^ress  m  America,  grows 
daily.  It  is  a  revolt  not  only  by  the 
American  public,  but  by  decent  and  hon- 
est doctors  themselves  In  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  .seen  the  deans  of  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  protest  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  flKht  against  aid 
to  medical  education  We  have  also  seen 
the  American  Hospital  Association  say 
no  to  American  Medical  Association  de- 
mands that  no  laymen  participate  in  set- 
ting hospiul  standards.  And  now  we 
have  a  protest  from  an  eminent  and  re- 
spected physician,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  Harvard  University  and  chief 
of  the  medical  services  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

I  Include  an  article  in  the  current  At- 
lnnt:c  Monthly  by  Dr  James  Howard 
kieans,    tilled    "The    Doctors'    Lobby," 


which  outlines  the  problem  of  the  hon- 
est doctor,  how  to  get  medical  progress 
through  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
leadership  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation: 

The  Doctors"  Lobby 
(By  James  Howard  Means.  M    D  ) 

(Eorroi's  Not*. — American  Medical  Associ- 
ation medical  care  Is  for  the  people,  not  for 
the  doctors,  says  James  Howard  Means.  M.  D  , 
and  skyrocketing  costs  can  be  reduced  and 
belter  service  provided  by  private  enterprise 
only  If  the  American  Medical  Association — 
organized  medicine — takes  a  more  open- 
minded  and  constructive  view.  Dr.  Means 
Is  ''31  a  Socialist;  for  the  past  27  years  he 
has  been  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at 
Harvard  University  and  chief  of  the  medical 
services  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. > 

I 

Medical  science  has  made  enormous  strides. 
Are  the  American  people  getlinR  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  them?  Obviously  not. 
The  majority  cannot  afford  medical  care 
under  the  prevailing  fee-for-service  system. 
and  in  many  places  adequate  jjersonnel  and 
facilities  are  not  available.  Because  of  these 
shortcomings,  a  rash  of  medical-care  bills 
broke  out  in  Congress  None  of  them  was 
passed,  and  now,  with  a  war  on.  they  will  be 
shelved  Indefinitely.  If  Government  cannot 
help  at  this  juncture.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether 
initiative  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  to 
what  extent  ■organized  medicine'— that  is  to 
say.  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
its  Slate  and  county  societies— can  Improve 
the  situation. 

In  December  1948.  the  legislative  body  of 
the  American  Medical  Association — house  of 
delegates  is  its  name — voted  to  assess  all 
members  of  the  association  the  sum  of  $25 
in  order  to  raise  a  political  war  chest  of 
»3.500.000  to  fight  socialized  medicine. 
There  was  some  fuzzinesa  as  to  whether  this 
■■■BMment  was  to  be  obligatory  or  voluntary, 
although  the  word  is  hardly  Uiterpretable  as 
"voluntary."  There  was,  however,  so  much 
unfavorable  comment.  t»oth  in  medical  and 
nonmedical  circles,  on  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  large  sum  by  the  doctors,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  the  status 
quo  In  the  mailer  of  medical  care,  that  the 
association  could  not  quite  bring  Itself  to 
enforce  payment.  To  do  so  it  would  have 
had  to  expel  an  embarrassingly  large  number 
of  prominent  members.  During  the.  at  times 
acrimonious,  debate  which  ensued  over  the 
assessment,  the  editor  of  the  association's 
Journal,  the  voluble  Dr.  Morns  Flshbeln. 
came  In  for  so  much  adverse  criticism  that 
in  June  1949  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  decided  to  silence  him. 
and  subsequently  he  retired  from  the  edi- 
torship. 

ThU  conservative  attitude  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  of  long  standing  As 
far  back  as  1932  the  well-remembered  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  headed 
by  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  made  up  of  50  per- 
Buna — leading  physicians,  health  officers,  den- 
tists, nursen.  pharmacists,  social  scientists. 
and  representatives  of  the  public — rendered 
a  majority  report  containing  recommenda- 
tions for  voluntary  prepayment  plans  which 
today  look  quite  Innocuous.  They  were  not 
very  different  from  that  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  Is  now  at  least  giv- 
ing lip  service,  but  at  that  time  Dr  Flshbeln 
branded  this  report  as  incitement  to  revolu- 
tion, and  the  proposed  group  practice  as  med- 
ical Soviets.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion does  progress,  but  only  In  the  wake  of 
the  steam  roi'er  of  public  opinion. 

Directly  a/ter  the  elimination  of  Dr  Flsh- 
beln there  was  hope  that  at  last  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  leadership  had  felt 


the  force  of  public  opinion  sufficiently  to 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  had  lost  Its  voice 
in  Dr  Flshbeln;  it  had  to  find  another.  In 
March  1949  It  hired  the  California  firm  of 
Whltaker  &  Baxter  as  public  relations 
counsel. 

This  was  not  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's first  experience  with  public  rela- 
tions counsel.  In  February  1946.  In  what 
appeared  to  be  a  forward-looking  mood.  It 
engaged  the  public-relations  agency.  Ray- 
mond Rich  Associates,  to  study  the  ass(~>cla- 
tion's  public  relations  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  their  improvement.  This  was 
done,  and  several  reforms  were  suggested. 
The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  approved  the  recom- 
mendations, and  In  September  1946  Raymond 
Rich  Associates  were  retained  to  carry  them 
out.  Howe.er.  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  failed  to  give  sufficient 
authority,  and  In  June  1947  Raymond  Rich 
Associates,  which  has  been  described  as  a 
firm  of  unquestioned  standing  and  probity, 
resigned  from  the  Job.  stating  that  their 
position  had  become  professionally  unten- 
able At  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  tJnlted  States  Senate  in  July  1947, 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath  said  that  th#  rea- 
sons Raymond  Rich  Associates  resigned  were. 
In  effect,  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion does  not  honestly  represent  the  doctors 
of  America,  and  In  fart  refuses  to  carry  out 
their  Instructions.  Thus  passed  ».  transient 
progressive  mood  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Into  Its  more  usual  one. 
Of  standpatlsm  or  reaction. 

Whltaker  &  Baxter  have  proved  to  be 
more  to  the  American  Medical  Association's 
liking.  This  outfit  had  previously  worked 
for  Governor  Warren— In  fact  ran  his  cam- 
paign for  governor  In  1944  A  year  later 
they  split  with  him  over  his  proposal  for 
health  legislation,  and  Instead  they  were  re- 
tained by  the  California  Medical  Assocla- 
tlon  to  defeat  the  measure  After  a  bitter 
fight,  the  measure  was  killed  in  committee. 

Whltaker  &  Baxter  got  off  to  a  fast  start, 
and  in  a  year  have  built  up  a  propaganda 
campaign  of  truly  majestic  proportions, 
euphemistically  called  education.  So 
pleased  with  the  results  is  the  Huuse  of 
Delegates  that  at  the  annual  convention 
held  last  June  In  San  Francisco.  Whltaker 
&  Baxters  contract  was  renewed  amidst 
acclamation.  To  support  the  education  pro- 
gram.  It  was  voted  on  December  8  1949.  to 
levy  dues  of  $25  on  all  members.  '  In  con- 
trast to  the  previous  assessment,  pay- 
ments of  dues  is  mandatory.  Members  must 
pay  by  January  1.  1951,  or  else  they  will  be 
fired  from  the  association.  It  can  safely 
be  predicted  that  a  goodly  number  will  re- 
fuse, ai-id  It  will  then  be  very  Interesting 
to  see  what  happens  The  association  will 
either  have  to  fire  these  members  or  lose 
face. 

The  line  followed  to  date  by  the  Whltaker 
&  Baxter  campaign  is  the  same  old  Flsh- 
beln line,  which  has  evolved  approximately 
as  follows:  Down  with  compulsory  health 
Insxirance — compulsory  heath  Insurance  Is 
socialized  medicine — socialized  medicine  Is 
state  socialism— state  socialism  Is  eternal 
damnation,  and  so  on.  Recently  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to 
the  positive  side.  Instead  of  merely  con- 
ducting a  crusade  against  socialized  medi- 
cine, a  positive  promotion  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  will  be  made  In  the  llscht 
of  history,  which  shows  that  heretofore 
organized  medicine  has  opposed  nearly  every 
■uch  effort,  one  la  entitled  to  wonder  Just 
how    Ingenuous    this    change    In    front    Is. 

The  doctors  of  the  land  have  been  deluged 
with  csmpalgn  mnterlnl  portraying  the  hor- 
rors of  governmeiit  medicine.     They  are  as- 
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rured  that  the  voluntary  way  Is  the  Ameri- 
can way— whatever  that  means.  They  are 
Importuned  to  spread  the  official  goepet 
throughout  the  community  via  their  patients 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Every  doctor 
Is  Invited  to  make  a  political  pressure  out- 
post of  his  private  office.  The  personal 
physicians  of  politicians  are  being  urged  to 
put  the  heat  on  these,  their  patients,  to  vote 
right  on  medical  bills.  This  last  seems  no 
longer  necessary,  as  the  bills  are  dead  ducks 
anyway.  A  Washington  lobby  to  the  same 
end.  of  Increasing  size  and  cost.  Is  being 
built  up. 

The  type  of  campaign  material  which  Whlt- 
aker and  Baxter  are  circulating  In  ever  In- 
creasing volume  Is  insulting  to  the  Intelli- 
gence both  of  the  doctors  and  the  people. 
For  the  campaign  emblem  a  mediocre  Vic- 
torian painting  was  chosen  displaying  an  HI 
child,  or  maybe  a  dead  one.  a  frustrated 
doctor,  and  a  pair  of  deepalrlng  parents. 
Its  selection  well  betokens  the  naivete  and 
obscurantism  of  the  high  command  of  or- 
ganized medicine.  Under  the  picture  is  the 
slogan  'Keep  politics  out  of  this  picture." 
Public  places  have  been  as  thoroughly  be- 
plastered  with  this  chestnut  as  with  the 
advertisements  of  a  popular  toothpaste  It 
Is  on  the  same  level.  Its  appeal  is  purely 
emotional.  A  proper  legend  for  this  picture 
would  be :  "Keep  this  picture  out  of  medi- 
cine. It  has  nothing  to  offer.  This  ch:ld 
is  entitled  to  l>e  In  a  modern  hospital  re- 
ceiving the  most  up-to-date  treatment  that 
medical  art  and  science  have  to  offer,  under 
a  prepayment  plan  Its  parents  can   afford." 

In  connection  with  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign a  book  entitled  "The  Road  Ahead."  by 
John  T.  Plynn.  is  being  distributed  widely  to 
doctors  and  others.  Doctors  and  laymen 
alike  are  urged  to  read  It.  This  reactionary 
screed  tries  to  show  that  everything  which 
has  happened  during  the  last  60  years  in 
Britain,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  is  taking  us  toward  socialism.  Tlie 
author's  inherent  sophistry  ii  manifest  when 
be  claims  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  British  and  Russian  socialism. 
There  is  a  stupendous  dlfTerence.  British 
socialism  is  democratic;  In  Russia,  socialism 
is  a  form  of  absolutism.  The  essential  of  a 
healthy  democracy  Is  a  strong  two-party  stts- 
tem  Britain  has  a  verj-  strong  two-party 
system— stronger  than  curs.  Any  time  the 
British  people  do  not  like  their  Socialist 
government  they  can  vote  It  out.  They 
nearly  did  so  at  the  last  general  election. 
The  American  Medical  Association,  on  the 
contrary,  although  it  makes  a  great  point 
cf  Its  democratic  nature,  does  all  it  can  to 
di£courage  any  fc»-mallon  of  a  two-party  sys- 
tem. What  dissenters  there  are  in  its  ranics, 
the  association  does  Its  utmost  to  muzzle. 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  In  San  Francisco  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  delegates.  Dr.  F.  F.  Borzell, 
of  Philadelphia,  delivered  himself  as  follows: 
"We  have  seen.  It  \s  true,  our  warfare  against 
the  forces  that  would  de.'=troy  us  progress 
favorably  in  the  last  year  "  I  suppose  this 
refers  to  the  fate  of  the  medical  bills  before 
Congress.  "We  have  won  many  minor  skir- 
mishes and  some  major  battles,  but  the 
•namy  Is  not  yet  annihilated.  The  evil  spirit 
of  Fabian  socialism  is  still  riding  the  stalk- 
ing horse  of  communism.  It  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  we  are  the 
spearhead  of  attack  that,  if  successful,  will 
spring  the  gates  wide  open  to  the  hordes  of 
statism  ■■  The  public  may  well  Inquire, 
"What's  the  shocting  all  about?  Whose 
medicine  Is  it.  anjrway?"  The  enemy  which 
Dr.  Borzell  Identifies  with  "Fabian  socialism 
Is  presumably  anyone  who  does  not  uphold 
the  .American  Medical  Association  party  line, 
even  the  mt">6t  mltfdle-cf-the-mad  liberal. 
Certainly    there   is    nothing   In   Dr.   Borxell's 


bombast  to  indicate  any  departure  from  the 
old  Btandpat  philosophy. 

On  the  same  occasion  the  incoming  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  Elmer  L.  Henderson,  a  surgeon  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  spoke  In  similar  vein.  In  his  key- 
note speech  he  reiterated  a  warning  not  only 
against  socialised  medicine  but  against  the 
entire  socialization  of  the  Nation,  and 
claimed  that  only  the  doctors,  mirabile  dictu, 
can  save  the  people  from  this  misfortune. 
Physician,  heal  thy  country. 

Finally  the  presicJent -elect.  Dr.  J.  W.  Cilne, 
a  surgeon  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Henderson  a  year  hence,  said  a 
vociferous  amen  to  Dr.  Hendersons  remarks. 
There  will  be  no  deviation  from  the  party 
line  under  his  leadership  either.  He  enriches 
the  cflicial  vocabulary  with  the  terrifying 
term  "coercive  statism." 

When  It  comes  to  coercion.  It  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  who  im  being  coerced.  One  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  house  of  delegates 
would  outlaw  the  system,  now  in  wide  use 
and  generally  satisfactory,  whereby  hospitals 
often  place  certain  of  their  doctors  on  salary 
and  collect  from  patients  for  their  services. 
This  applies  particularly  to  radiologists,  an- 
esthetists, and  pathologists,  and  In  certain 
of  the  teaching  hospitals  to  full-time  ph3^i- 
cians  and  surgeons.  Of  coiirse.  American 
Medical  Association  law  is  not  the  law  of  the 
laud,  and  is  enforclble  only  Insofar  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  through  its  own  or  affiliated 
organizations.  "Organizational  coercion**  we 
might  call  It,  to  match  Dr.  Cllne's  "coerclTC 
statism." 

The  methods  of  coercion  c^ien  to  organized 
medicine  Include  expulsion  from  member- 
ship, which  would  cut  off,  in  conaiderabl't 
measure,  the  doctor's  opportunity  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  professional  brethren — and 
without  such  contact  the  doctor  rapidly 
stagnates  Intellectually.  Also  loss  of  hos- 
pital appointments  might  follow  expulsion, 
which  might  make  It  difBcult  for  the  doctor 
to  earn  a  living.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  much  force  will  Xx  exerted  on 
the  great  teaching  centers  of  th^  country 
to  conform  to  such  resolutions  of  the  house 
of  delegates. 

One  wonders  what  may  be  back  of  such 
a  resolution.  Chiefly,  I  think,  it  is  organ- 
ized medicine's  inherent  distrust  and  hatred 
of  any  element  of  lay  control  In  matters  per- 
taining to  the  provision  of  medical  care. 
The  doctor  knows  best — not  only  how  to 
treat  the  patient,  but  also  how  the  doctor 
shall  be  employed  and  what  he  shall  be  paid. 
Kg  layman  can  tell  him  anything  about  it. 
or  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  That  seems 
to  be  the  attitude. 

Next  I  should  like  to  mention  the  opposi- 
tion raised  by  the  house  of  delegates  to 
Government  aid  to  medical  schools.  In  the 
Atlantic  for  last  June.  Dr.  George  B.  Darling 
of  Yale  outlined  convincingly  the  financial 
plight  in  which  our  medical  schools  now  find 
themselves.  The  medical  schools  are  ob- 
viously necessary  to  the  production  of  doc- 
tors; so  are  the  teaching  hospitals,  but  unless 
aid  from  GcveraJiient  or  private  sources  Is 
forthcoming,  some  of  the  schools  may  have 
to  close,  aiad  that  would  be  a  national  mis- 
fortune. Dean  George  P.  Berry  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  said  that  rather  than 
let  a  school  close,  the  Government  would 
take  It  over  and  run  it;  but  surely  this  would 
be  far  less  desirable  than  keeping  all  the 
schools  going  under  their  own  steam  by 
timely  aid.  Yet  organized  medicine  has  per- 
sistently obstructed  legislation  which  would 
permit  Federal  aid  to  needy  schools.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  many  of  our  first-rate 
school  are  already  operated  and  supported 
by  State  governments. 

Thus  it  become  clear  that  organized  medi- 
cine has  no  use  for  any  extension  of  Govern- 
ment participation  In  the  provision  of  medi- 


cal care  to  the  American  people.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  be  against  the  Government's  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  medical  schools.  If  Oovem- 
medicine  is  Inherently  bad,  and  U  organized 
medicine  provides  no  solution,  where  is  the 
public  to  look  for  a  solution?  The  answer  is: 
To  agencies  other  than  the  American  lledl« 
cal  Association  and  Its  components, 
in 

Some  promising  beginnings  have  been 
made.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  tmder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  late  Mayor  LaGuardla 
and  with  his  power  behind  it.  a  health  in- 
surance plan  was  started  in  1947,  in  the  Oxst 
instance  primarily  for  city  employees,  but 
not  operated  by  government  and  open  to 
anyone.  It  provides  complete  medical  care, 
eitho-  at  home  or  in  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice, all  for  a  fixed  anntial  premium  of  $S4 
tor  an  individual,  and  increasing  by  approxi- 
mately that  amount  for  each  memtjer  of  a 
famUy  until  a  celling  is  reached  at  $103.88. 
beyond  which  no  further  charge  is  made, 
however  large  the  family  covered.  For  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  over  $5,000  for  indi- 
viduals 0^6300  for  families,  these  premltans 
are  approximately  50  percent  greater.  Health 
Insurance  Plan  makes  use  of  various  pre- 
Tiously  existing  first-class  hospitals  and  has 
recruited  its  doctors  from  ^mrtng  the  best. 
The  plan  does  not  covo-  hospital  bills  irtien 
hospitalization  Is  necessary,  only  doctors' 
bills;  but  Health  Insiirance  Plan  reqtilres  its 
subscribers  to  join  the  Blue  Cross  and  the 
two  plana  give  complete  medical  and  nearly 
complete  hospital  coverage.  'When  it  started. 
the  county  medical  societies  of  the  regions 
served  were  invited  to  send  representatlvee 
to  the  medical  control  board  of  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan.  Some  of  them  refused  to  do  so, 
their  chief  objection  being  that  there  was  a 
majority  of  laymen  on  the  board  of  director*. 
Attempts  were  also  made  in  certain  in- 
stances to  scare  doctors  away  from  joining 
the  plan. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation also  disapproved  of  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  editorially.  Health  Insursnos 
Plan,  despite  the  opposition  of  organiaed 
medicine.  Is  a  going  and  growing  concern, 
and  shows  how  private  enterprise  can  solve 
the  medical  care  problem  when  there  Is  a 
will  to  do  it. 

A  similar  example  Is  ftimished  by  the 
Permanente  Health  Plan  in  California.  Set 
up  under  the  guiding  genius  of  Dr.  Sidney 
R.  Garfield,  this  enterprise  Is  an  offspring  of 
the  health  pla'js  developed  for  the  workers 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  before  the  war  and  the 
Kaiser  shipbuilding  plants  during  the  war. 
For  a  premium  of  $36  for  an  individual,  and 
$70  for  a  family  of  two  or  more  children,  and 
for  a  charge  of  $1  for  office  visits  and  $2  for 
home  visits.  It  gives  complete  coverage  for 
both  medical  and  hospital  care.  That  is  to 
say,  it  serves  the  purposes  of  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan  in  New  York  and  Blue  Cross  cocn- 
blned.  It  owns  its  own  hospitals,  the  major 
one  being  in  Oakland.  I  have  visited  this 
hospital  and  talked  with  both  doctors  and 
patients  therein.  The  doctors  are  evidently 
topnotch  and  the  patients  very  much  pleased 
with  the  plan.  Nevertheless  the  county 
medical  societies  have  ireslsted  It  in  various 
ways.  For  a  time  they  refused  membership 
to  Permanente  doctors.  The  Alameda  Coun- 
ty society.  Dr.  Garfield  tells  me,  has  now 
admined  all  his  staff,  but  not  the  San  Fran- 
cisco society.  Dr.  Garfield  has  also  tieen 
brought  to  trial  before  the  disciplinary  board 
of  the  societies  on  various  ctiarges  of  un- 
ethical behavior,  of  all  but  one  of  which  he 
was  acquitted.  The  one  on  which  he  was 
found  gtiilty  was  of  unduly  promoting  the 
health  plan.  For  this  be  was  reprimanded. 
Nevertheless  the  Permanente  Health  Plan  Is 
growing  and  meeting  a  very  real  need  in  the 
community. 

TTiroughcut  the  country  there  are  other 
such    plans    In    successful    operation:     TI^ 
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Gr^up  Health  AsocUtlon  In  W»8hint?ton.  th« 
Rufts-Looa  Cllnle  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Labor 
Health  InsUtutc  in  St.  Louis,  and  other*. 
All  ▼oluntary  prepajn^nt  plans  of  this  type 
have  l)e«n  greeted  by  or(uUaed  medicine  with 
ooerctw  tactics  designed  to  force  doctors  not 
to  MMMlat*  with  tbem.  In  1943  the  Suprf  ms 
Cmirt  of  the  United  9t«t«a  found  tb«  AoMrl- 
can  Medical  AseocUUoa  and  th«  DMflet  of 
ColumMa  MMllcal  Soctc^  ffWttfty  9l  Olcfallr 
otatnictinf  tiM  Oroup  MmMI  MMdsttoo  la 
tTsstilnftnn 

TIM  pISM  tlMC  OTfaatiWd  MMdlCtlM  ciygM 
to  tVppott  •!*  of  Ott9  ^MUM  typO-HMI*MlJ', 

f«M  to  mMMM  io  th0  amount  paMH  Mm 
tiwuTHMt  ptM.  In  fvrMtrsl  ttm$  plAM  tOfV 
onJy  f«M  for  turf*rj  and  ob«t*trl''kl  ilcllVirlM 
In  a  bo«ptt*l  A  re«  alMj  pay  (*m  tor  INMU 
•urfMMl  plljralelans'  aem««s  In  a  hoapttal. 
and  •  vtry  f*w  }^f  f*M  for  bfrtn*  and  oOc* 
ritttM  and  diaffnoatic  arrrlcM  ouuida  a  boa* 
ptui. 

Whlla  tliaae  plans  are  of  some  asalstanca 
In  aldlnf  s\irt*onk  and  nbetetrtrians  to  col- 
lect their  fe«s.  and  while  they  act  as  a  bit 
of  a  cushion  for  the  patient  facing  a  b:g 
bill  for  a  surgical  or  obstetrical  prcvredv.re. 
they  obTlously  have  glaring  deficiencies.  For 
one  thing,  they  probably  dn  not  cover  mora 
than  one-sixth  of  the  average  fanxlly's  an- 
nual doctors  bill,  ao  that  they  are  hardly 
more  than  a  token  of  economic  aid. 

Yet  these  inadequate  voluntary  Insurance 
plans  are  the  only  ones  which  have  received 
the  ."iupport  of  org£.nlzed  medicine.  If  a  non- 
medical group  like  a  cooperative  tries  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  doctors  to  look 
after  Its  members:  If  an  attempt  is  made 
by  an  insurance  plan  to  set  professional 
starsdards  arid  to  offer  Its  subscribers  only 
the  services  of  physicians  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  perform  them;  If  doctors  are  paid 
Bal.irles.  retainers,  or  annual  per  capita 
am  junts  Instead  of  fees  for  every  serv'lce. 
t4>-.n  organized  medicine  not  only  gives  no 
er.c'iuragement  but  usually  does  its  best  to 
prevent  such  plana  from  being  organized  or 
from  operating  succeasfully. 

In  conclusion  I  submit  that  In  recent  years 
organised  medicine  has  taken  on  a  rapidly 
eipandlni?  political  function.  In  my  opinion, 
thu  Is  being  exerted  In  a  way  which  Is  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  people,  for  whom, 
after  all.  medical  service  Is  supplied.  Medical 
care  Is  for  the  people,  not  for  the  doctors. 
At  the  present  time  the  provision  and  financ- 
ing cf  medical  care  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  are  In  an  'insatlsfactory  slate.  The 
skyrocketing  costs  put  a  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  people  In  the  medically  Indigent 
class  Some  way  of  prepaying  for  complete 
medical  ani  hospital  care  and  of  lowering 
their  costs  ttusilgb  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  profHalOlial  teamwork  Is  urgently 
needed  Being  no  Socialist.  I  should  much 
prefer  to  have  these  things  accomplished  by 
private  eiuerprlse  than  by  government,  but 
I  am  certain  that  If  private  enterprise  falls 
in  this  rettard.  we  shall  have  Oovernment 
medicine  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

In  thu  emergency  I  consider  that  organ- 
ized nu-dicii.e  has  failed  dlsmsily.  lu  public 
reUti  j;ii  are  deteriorating.  People  look  upon 
Its  motivation  with  Increasing  suspicion.  It 
cries  now  for  voluntary  health  plans,  but 
does  little  actually  to  produce  them.  The 
fftord  shows  that  when  others  have  sought 
to  dtj  these  things  organized  medicine  has 
obstructed  them.  A  Icsu-ned  profession  has 
sunk,  or  been  dragged,  in  lU  political  sphere, 
to  a  distressingly  low  level.  Individually  the 
Ameruun  doctor  of  medicine  Is.  In  most  In- 
stances, an  honest,  sincere,  and  generous 
person  Certainly  he  is  a  hard-working  one. 
When  he  organizes,  however,  his  collective 
behavior  Is.  at  times,  lees  noble  than  that 
wlUch  he  dupluys  when  acting  on  his  uv^u 
Inltutlve. 


If  organized  medicine  would  drop  Its  ob- 
structionist tactics,  and  Instead  devote  Us 
energy  and  money  to  the  creation  of  adequate 
health  plans  like  Health  Insurance  Plan  and 
Pennanente.  It  would  more  effectively  fore- 
stall Oovernment  medicine  than  It  will  with 
Its  present  costly  propaganda  campaign  and 
Waahlngton  lobby.  What  organised  medicine 
Deads  In  serving  Its  political  function  Is  a 
Dew  and  more  enlightened  leadership. 


Co^ptr,  I  S/nbol 

rXTEN0ION  (Jl'  KKMAHKM 

HON.  GEORGE  W,  MALONE 

<'*  Nr. AIM 
IN   THE  HE.NATE  Oh    I  HE   UNTIED  HTATE8 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
0/  Friday .  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  coniient  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  state- 
ment before  the  United  State.s  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  Copper,  a  Symbol 
of  Domestic  Production  and  National 
Security.  Taritr  or  Import  Fee,  Floor  Un- 
der Wages  and  Investments.  National 
Security,  Employment,  and  Taxable 
Property. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statxmekt  of  Hon.   Gkosck  W.   Malonx,  or 

NrVADA.   ON    COPPEK.   A   SYMBOL   Or   DOMESTIC 

Production  and  National  SECLTtrrr^ 
Takitt  OH  Import  Fix — Floor  Under  Wages 
A.ND  Investments — National  Security — 
Employment — Taxable  Property.  Before 
United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  July  27.  1950 

The  Chairmam.  Senator  Malone.  of  Ne- 
vada, wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  bill.  All 
right.  Senator. 

LO.VG-ESTABLISHEO    principle — NATIONAL 

security 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  re- 
quested to  appear  before  your  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  House  Joint  Resolution  502  provid- 
ing for  an  extension  of  the  free  trade  on 
copper  for  1  year,  because  I  believe  the  reso- 
lution to  be  In  direct  violation  of  the  long- 
establUhed  principle  of  providing  a  floor 
unrler  wages  and  Investments  through  a 
tariff  or  Import  fee  representing  the  differ- 
ential in  the  wage  standards  of  living  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  competitive  na- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  503  threatens  our  national 
security  as  well  as  the  employment  and  tax- 
able property  of  our  own  country  through 
discouraging  the  lnve:>tment  of  venture 
capital. 

copper  a  sTmbol 

Mr  Chairman,  copjjer  Is  merely  a  symbol  In 
this  debate,  and  Just  happens  to  be  the  first 
American  product  singled  out  for  removal  of 
all  protection  to  the  workers  and  investors 
of  this  particular  Industry.  Thousands  of 
other  producu  have  been  severely  shaken 
and  endangered  through  the  operations  of 
the  State  Department  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
extended,  under  which  Congress  transferred 
Its  constltutioiiiil  reaponslbillty  to  regulate 
foreign  trade  to  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
Oovernment.  The  Slate  Department  was 
given  the  authority  to  lower  tariffs  and  Im- 
port fees  up  to  approximately  7j  percent 
after  perfunctory  hearing's. 


Further  hearings  are  scheduled  at  Tor- 
quay. England.  In  September,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  further  lowering  the  tariffa 
and  Import  fees  on  American  products — ven- 
ture capital  Is  being  frightened  out  of  the 
Investment  field  In  these  Industries  and  bills 
are  being  Introduced  at  this  time  to  provide 
Oovernment  funds  to  replace  the  venture 
Investment  capital,  which  we  formerly  took 
for  granted  would  be  adequate  for  the  growth 
of  htislness. 

The  estenslon  of  the  free- trade  prr/vleloa 
on  fioppar  ia  alaiply  a  trial  run.  Other  in< 
duairtaa  and  prodtiru  that  win  be  and  have 
toaan  affa«l«i  la  a  aunMar  altuaikm  ttnit»4§ 
t#«tiies.  aro^ianr,  flaaawara,    lumbar    ati4l 

«> I  produeu,  petroleum,  praelakm  Inairu- 

i<"  IS,  wtt«bafi,  wool,  hldaa,  Murt«ultural 
l<r'>duc(»,  sleet  and  sUel  fabrlaatad  prodtlcta, 
mining  prixlucts  generally — euati  aa  tuiu* 
sten,  mercury,  manganese,  lead,  tit%c,  alu> 
minum,  and,  In  fact,  practically  sit  Amerlcao 
production  except  automobiles  and  the 
heavy  machinery  production  which  the  for- 
eign countries  are  nut  yet  fully  equipped  to 
produce.  Both  tariffs  and  quotas  apply  to 
certain  types  of  cotton. 

All  of  these  products  are  protected  by  a 
tariff  or  Import  fee,  and  in  no  case  are  needed 
Imports  kept  out  through  such  protection. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  extension  or  the 
suspension? 

Senator  Malone.  The  extension  of  the  su- 
spension of  the  tariff  on  copper,  which  means 
the  extension  of  the  free-trade  provision  on 
that  strategic  metal. 

Senator  Mabtin.  Senator,  when  did  It  ex- 
pire?   Was  It  July? 

Senator  Malone.  It  expired  midnight  June 
30 

Senator  Martin.  Of  this  year? 

Senator  Malone.  Yes. 

FLOOR  ITNDER   WAGES   AND   INVESTMENTS 

Mr  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  war  effort  and  what  a  great  thing  It  Is 
to  have  free  trade  during  a  war.  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  tariff 
or  Import  fee  principle  representing  the 
floor  inder  wages  and  Investments  on  Ameri- 
can products  Is  a  national  defense  measure 
and  applies  especially  to  the  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  materials  produced  In 
this  country. 

Tills  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  any  Idea  that 
such  a  tariff  or  Import  fee  hinders  the  war 
effort. 

On  the  contrary  a  tariff  actually  Is  a 
national  security   measure. 

IMPORT  PEE  ESTABLISHES  MARKET  ON  BASIS 
PAIR  AND  REASONABLE  COMPETmON 

Mr  Chairman,  in  normal  times  an  import 
fee  or  a  tariff  as  applied  to  American-pro- 
duced products  establishes  a  floor  under 
wages  and  Investments  and  encourages  the 
continuance  of  venture  capital  Into  the  busi- 
ness stream  of  the  Nation,  both  during 
peace  and  war  times. 

In  addition  such  an  Import  fee.  which 
should  be  flexible,  assures  the  foreign  nations 
a  place  In  the  American  market  on  a  basis 
of  fair  and  reasonable  competition. 

That  Is  all  a  tariff  or  Import  fte  has  ever 
been  when  fairly  administered. 

Tliere  Is  no  question  of  a  high  or  low  tarllT. 
The  tariff  or  flexible  Import  fee,  represent- 
ing the  differential  of  cost  of  production 
between  this  Nation  and  competitive  coun- 
tries, assures  tlie  investor  of  venture  capital 
In  a  business,  that  he  will  not  be  destroyed 
as  soon  aa  a  supply  of  the  product  can  be 
made  available  from  the  low-wr.ge  living 
standard  countries. 

TARirr  AaatTRSS  iNvxaroas  and  workers  thet 

WILL    NOT    BE    DESTROYED 

The  tariff,  then,  properly  administered. 
preferably  on  a  flexible  basis,  assures  a 
market  in  the  United  States  for  these  foreign 
nations   ou    a   basis   oX   fair   and   rcisuuable 


competition;  and  further.  Mr  Chairman.  It 
assures  the  domestic  producer  that  he  will 
not  be  destroyed  w.ille  paying  the  standard 
Amerlran  w.^.tes.     It  U  not  copper  alone. 

ASSURES   rORXICN   AND  DOMr^TK  P«ODt;CCRa 
BQtTAL   MARKET 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  peacetime  the  "fair  and 
raaaonable"  competitive  basis  entablUhes  a 
market  for  forrien  prrxluctifm  ss  w^U  a«  i"T 
prfydurtlon  In  fhn  country  and  swure*  »n 
•daqtiSte  d/'M  "  - 1/  |>rr>dtlCtleil  f^r  nn'l'r.Ml 
MtWltf,  em;  :  vrr,<^i.«  and  Uft  the  develop' 
MMt  Of  tasft'  <"   [■"■■.'■'if, 

To  •aaura  ma«!f». -"■  pr-.-:..-';  f,  -f  ■  ., 
•tritagu  Mid  arttutat  iii\i<"«.>-  au' n  h«  '  .[i> 
per.  tungatan.  maraurr  i'    i  /'<•'   Hiurn.i.utn, 

molytNMlttBI.   "nd    vn;..<<l.'.f'.     viIM.  .it    <t,tiU:t\ 

we  cannot  live  m  i>ni- »■  ■  •  n  >,'  u.  %»r  it  u 
nacassary  to  ha\e  s  heaiu.',  f'<'\u\i,  <  'w.i  ern" 
minitig  Industry  Our  i;aii'<i.al  lecuri'y  de- 
BUnds  an  adequate  stnndby  utockpUe  of 
such  minerals  and  a  "going  concern"  mining 
Industry 

Thu  condition  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  continuous  protection  cf  the 
labor  and  capital  Investments  In  the  busi- 
ness, which  can  be  done  only  by  a  tariff  or 
import  fee.  preferably  flexible  and  adjustable. 

WARTIME NATIONAL    SECrRITT    PARAMOUNT 

Instead  of  the  three  categories  of  safety 
for  national  security,  employment,  and  the 
development  of  taxable  property,  which  is 
what  makes  this  country  po  In  peacetime.  In 
wartime  we  are  concerned  mainly  with 
national  security. 

The  haphazard  lowering  of  the  tariffs  or 
Import  fees  on  such  m.iterlals,  and  most 
especially  abolishing  such  protection  alto- 
gether at  any  time.  Is  an  op>en  invitation  to 
an  enemy  during  a  period  of  our  Nation's 
emergency  to  concentrate  on  stopping  Im- 
ports entirely. 

During  World  War  IT  the  chromlte  and 
manganese,  for  example,  necessarily  had  to 
come  from  South  Africa.  Cuba.  South 
America,  and  the  Philippines.  It  was  esti- 
mated at  one  time  that  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  the  ships  leaving  South  Africa  for  the 
United  States  with  such  material  were  de- 
stroyed by  German  submarines  Now.  with 
the  snorkel  submarine  In  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  'here  Is  no  question  that  the 
casualties  of  shipping  from  South  Africa  or 
South  America  would  l>e  near  100  percent. 

IMPOSSIBLE     DEPEND     VPON     IMPORTS     IN     W.\R- 
TIME  —  VP   TO   BO   PERCE.NT  SHIPPING   LOST 

Mr  Chairman.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
serving  with  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  World  War  II  as  a  special  con- 
sultant, and  Senator  Edwi.n  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and 
Materials.  We  wrote  the  report  on  Strategic 
and  Critical  Minerals,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold 
In  my  hand 

The  scarcity  of  such  minerals  Is  coming 
again  In  this  current  emergency  Just  as  It 
did  in  those  days  of  1941   to  1945. 

In  connection  with  that  specl.nl  work  I 
kept  In  very  close  touch  with  the  WPB,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  had  the  secret 
Infcwmation  at  all  times  that  the  shipp.ug 
casualties  were  from  70  to  90  piercent. 

What  saved  us  In  those  days,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? The  factor  that  saved  us  was  that 
until  World  War  11  we  had  had  a  tariff  and 
Import  fee  on  many  of  the.se  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  materials;  fos  example, 
on  tungsten  and  mercury.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  today,  but  I  do  expect  to  debate  this 
vitally  impKDrtant  subject  fully  on  the  Senate 
floor.  If  this  committee  permit*  It  to  get  that 
far. 


FBODUCTION— TVNCSTIN.   MESCCKT — WAtTIMl 
INCREASE 

On  tungsten,  for  example,  the  tariff  was  50 
cents  a  pound  on  the  tungsten  content  of  ore 
and  concentrates. 

That  roughly  made  up  the  differential  of 
cost  In  the  wage-living  standards  ai.d  other 
factors  between  this  Nation  and  the  competi- 
tive couri'rie*.  which  included  p-mripally 
Chins  and  Burma  W»  know  of  m-in-  that 
Cfiin»i  In  R   ne.  sf.'l  Burm«  U  In  fa!  d»nt,'»"r. 

I»  Will  iHi  r»m«'mt>*refl  »h«f  Xwtvj'^'-n  ht>41 
tr'-'    .ry    at»   otli'^lit   oijf    vur'—*    rr,lti»r»l« 

;■      »    !I     »lto    l,e     f rftt#rf,'»f*'l    U,ii'     oi>f     rt'  • 

rr        .'    'ttu/fUi,    .. ',<!    rr.^f ' 'ify  tnittf    '■''■i    '• 

f  <,r,ail,*     Blfl,      r-l      t    ,n\l  lattl     Hi     |/r'<'I'l'   '  M'fl 

V       ..     .  r,  f/..  I,' |,t   ...''*f   lltil>ofti!  f' ii  '  ft  t)if'/Ut(h 

ttitt  ti(i|>t>iite  <u*uuiM''a  i/i  Wori'l  War  M    Ix" 

CaUfc«      l,<rrol«      tt.e      V..<r      lir      V>etr      (/t''lU(lllg 

Stx/Ul  4*'   |)<-; '  •  !.  ■    '  '    '  ii»-  (1    i!.r- '  ;<    <     !  £uiii|>- 

tlon       of       U.csf       l:.(;;:;lit  l.t.ii/ic       ll.r'.i.s,       Mr. 

Cls'iirmrtn 

Tutigbten  Just  happens  to  be  something 
without  which  you  cant  mitke  a  pound  of 
steel.  Just  as  copper  Is  an  indispensable  war 
material. 

When  the  State  Department  lowered  the 
tariff  on  tungsten  from  50  cents  to  38  cents 
per  pc'Und  of  contaln<*d  tun?-sten  it  closed 
every  tungsten  mine  in  the  United  States- 
just  as  the  suspension  of  the  copper  tariff 
closed  the  independent  conper  mines.  Of 
course,  tariffs  are  not  effective  during  a  war 
because  the  price  goes  above  the  peacetime 
"fair  and  reasonable"'  competitive  price,  but 
the  tariff  Is  a  definite  floor  under  the  wages 
and  investm.ents  in  the  business,  and  Inves- 
tors are  assured  that  their  Investment  is 
safeg'aarded  follownng  the  emergency — there 
Is  a  floor  under  the  price 

Production  can  be  expanded  during  the 
emer..:ency  If  we  already  have  the  trained 
men  and  the  trained  managers.  That  Is  the 
reason  we  were  able  to  become  almost  self- 
sufficient  in  the  production  of  tungsten  and 
mercury  within  6  months  following  the  dec- 
laration of  war  In  1941.  U  we  had  not  been 
In  the  business  to  that  extent.  God  knows 
what  would  have  happened  in  that  war.  and 

what  wi'.l  happen  in  this  war  U  it  becomes 
general  Is  yet  to  be  determined 

WORKERS     SCATTER — DIEFICTLT     TO     RESUME 
PRODUCTION 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  State  De- 
partment's short-sighted,  regulated  policy 
the  .\merican  tungsten  miners  are  scattered. 
Many  of  them  are  not  available,  and  many, 
no  doubt,  will  be  in  this  war  before  we  wake 
up  and  find  that  we  have  to  have  them  in 
the  mines. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  same  thing  Is  now  hap- 
pening to  the  employees  of  the  independent 
copper  mines  of  this  Nation. 

I  remember  early  in  World  War  IT,  and 
Senator  Johnson  will  remember,  when  we 
were  crying  on  each  others  shoulders  in  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  in  the 
subcommittee  of  which  Senator  Johnson 
was  chairman,  wondering  how  to  get  these 
miners  back  to  work  after  we  suddenly  real- 
ized that  we  must  expand  the  doc^estic  tung- 
sten production 

Finally  we  decided  to  recommend  calling 
out  of  the  Army  4.000  or  5.000  miners  and 
letting  them  go  back  to  their  jobs,  and  as 
long  as  they  kept  their  Jobs  they  were  de- 
ferred from  Army  service  and  Li  they  quit 
their  Jobs,  they  were  drafted  back  In  the 
Army.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  hap- 
pened— and  it  seems  we  are  In  a  fair  way  to 
face  that  condition  cnce  more  on  account  of 
again  following  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  is 
almost  Impossible  to  start  a  mining  business 
In  a  short  time.  It  requires  many  months  to 
assemble  crews  and  do  the  necessary  explo- 
ration. I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  la 
peacetime  or  In  wartime  the  tariffs  and  Im- 


port fees  must  be  there  as  a  floor  under  wages 
and  Investments  to  assure  a  feasible  price 
below  which  the  price  of  these  minerals  is 
unlikely  to  go.  Then  and  only  then  venture 
capital  will  be  available.  I  am  talking  now 
tibout  minerals,  such  as  copper,  tungsten, 
and  mercury,  but  It  applies  equally  Ut  the 
textiles,  ftcteiitiflc  Instruments,  and  many 
otner  produc's.  Prices  will  co  nixn-r  stabt- 
ll7»d  prk-es  In  wartime  when  yu  have  • 
tariff  ftPd  hsve  kept  a  goinu-ronrern  minlpf 
Inrtii-'.try  ari/l  h«v#  th#  <f»iif>e<i  tn^ti  nvallitiile 
iit-iUMt*  fh-n  «>»•  wartime  prlf#  will  increase 

AMrst' *M  w/«Rf*«  tr*«<f*  *<^**raMop  i.4a<ia 
I  r  rcM^fk.  ««u  AMI)  *»au  A 

In*  i.ir  <;wt<<)  I*  u<  |!»t  sthiut*  rapiial  liiU) 
tint  iiiiiitiii;  tiueineM  In  |<»»<**iii^  •>«  well  as 
In  wartuiio  mitO  bacaii**-  il>tr)i  kii'/W  linmedl' 
atfcly  ihf  war  u  ovrr  ai«  prHe  will  drop  Utiuw 
the  tfuiilUit  lesel  lit  lu«  bljMrnce  of  Itte 
ktabilnung  tariff  or  import  fee  Mr  Chair- 
man. In  the  absence  ot  such  a  •tablllclug 
Import  lee  or  tariff  the  labor  in  thu  country 
U  placed  In  direct  comj)eiitlon  with  the 
sweatshop  labor  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  paying  American 
wages — the    tariff    represents    the    difference. 

The  situation  now.  due  to  the  lowering  of 
tarllTs  by  the  State  Department.  Is  that  the 
tungsten  and  mercury  mines  In  the  United 
States  have  closed  The  tJni ted  States  miners 
have  scattered  The  same  Is  true  as  appUed 
to  the  Independent  copper  mines. 

Senator  Bltler.  May  I  interrupt  the  wit- 
ness, Mr    Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

COPPER    A    SYMBOL OTHER    AMERICAN    PRODUCTS 

SAME  CATEGORY 

Senator  Butler.  You  arc  speaking  of  tung- 
sten and  mercury.  Is  that  covered  by  this 
resolution? 

Senator  Malone  No;  but  I  am  simply  citing 
an  example.  Copper  Is  a  symtxjl.  as  has  been 
cited.  Copper  is  only  one  of  the  strategic 
metals. 

The  pressure  has  been  on  copper  fca*  some 
unknown  reason.  The  reason  is  perhap«  not 
entirely  unknown.  The  President  of  Chile 
has  Joined  with  the  two  large  companlea 
which  control  the  Chile  copper  and  the 
larger  share  of  the  production  In  this  country. 
In  doing  a  first-rate  lobbying  Job  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Senator  Martin  Mr.  Chalrnian,  there  are 
one  or  two  things  I  am  not  quite  clear  on. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production,  we  will  say,  of  copper  in  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries? 

butesence  in  wages,  LmNG  staksaros.  and 

PRODUCTION  COST 

Senator  Malone.  I  would  say  the  difference 
In  cost  of  production  is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  I  could  not 
furnish  you  the  exact  In/ormatlon  because 
It  Is  not  made  public  by  the  operating  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Martin.  What  Is  the  difference  In 
cost?     Of  what  Is  that  made' 

Senator  Malone.  Mostly  lalxsr;  they  pay 
around  t2.40  wages  In  Chile  and  about 
111  17  a  day  in  the  copper  mines  of  America. 
That  is  the  principal  difference. 

Senator  Martin.  Another  thing,  you  said 
It  took  quite  a  little  time  to  assemble  the 
personnel  to  operate  a  mine.  How  long 
would  It  take  to  open  up  a  new  mine  If  you 
had  the  venture  capital  to  do  It  with? 

REQT7IXES     TIME     TO     RZ3>AIa     IDLE     MIMES- 
ASSEMBLE   WORKERS 

Senator  Mausne.  During  t.he  war  It  Is  al- 
most Im.posslble  to  open  up  a  new  mine  be- 
cause there  Is  a  prosjjectlng  Job  to  t)e  done 
first,  and  then  an  exploration  Job.  and  then 
the  assembling  cf  mining  equipment  and  so 
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on.  It  U  a  4-  or  5-ypw  Job  even  to  find  a 
good  derwtlt  c1  mlnenOa. 

T2w  chant 9t  are  against  fladlns  it  during 
warttBM.  It  la  a  eontlntioua  )ob  of  finding 
npw  metal,  at  prospeeUng  and  expicratlcn 
and  devctopmant  tliat  must  go  on  continu- 
o'jslf  ar.d  which  U  made  poacible  oniy  by  a 
tariff  or  an  import  fee  forming  a  floor  under- 
toUMliiii  iita  to  protect  the  venture  ctpltal 
and  labcr  tataraatad  Ic  the  tiwlnaea. 

Ycu  caaiMt  Mrild  a  mine  lUta  jtm  bxHId 
•    WfatKniee— It    must    be    a    contlnuoxis 


HT  IfAiTTN.  A  copper  mine  in  order 
to  b*  prcfluble.  I  presume.  Ilk?  a  coal  mine 
or  tba  prod\K>tion  of  oil.  has  to  have  over  a 
loDf  period  of  year*  a  relatively  cuhstantial 
market  at  a  profit  In  ord«-  to  keep  the  thin; 
moving  alon^.  in  order  to  encou.-a^  venture 
capital  to  come  in. 

itor  Malokc.  That  is  entirely  correct, 
Martin.     Ycu    were    In    ex.actly    the 

position  In  petroleum  production  prior 
to  our  getting  into  this  war.  I!  the  war  ccn> 
tinues  there  will  be  such  an  increased  de* 
mand  for  oil.  that  of  course,  again  the  exist- 
mg  producers  will  be  In  good  shape,  but  little 
exploration  will  contlniie  in  peacetime  be- 
cause there  1«  not  a  nifficlent  tariff  or  import. 
-  fee  on  the  oil  at  this  time  to  equalize  the 
eoat  of  imports  from  the  Middle  Ka£t.  Ol 
floorae.  without  tariff  protection  the  importt 
from  the  Middle  Bast  oil  fields  can  close  down 
prodxietlan  from  cur  own  oil  fields  that  arc 
fu-nlshlng  fuel  Et  a  considerable  distancr 
from  the  pent  of  production  to  produ.e 
StMin  power  and  for  oth?r  lises.  Such  im- 
ports are  coming  In  at  this  time.  You  re- 
member. Senator  Connau-t  complained  at 
letigth  about  it  on  the  fioor.  and  tried  to 
■ecure  qtiotas  aet  on  Imports 

Senator  MaariK  I  «-ould  like  to  ask  an- 
other queetlou.  although  1  dent  wish  to  take 
too  mtich  of  your  time  Does  a  copper  mine 
that  la  shirt  down  deteriorate  by  reason  of 
water  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  almost 
destroys  If  Is  there  any  situation  like  that? 
I  just  do  not  know. 

KIOfaCAN    MINES — rUXM — WAGES   LOWSBEO 

E*>naicr  MAix»fx.  Yes.  For  an  example, 
there  i»  a  situxxtion  in  Mlciiigan  that  la  de- 
acrlbed  In  a  brief  prepared  and  submitied  by 
the  Ocverncr   of   Michigan.   Mr.   G.   Mennen 

Wiillams.  entitled  "The  Crisu  in  the  Copper 
Country  of  Michigan. '  An  excerpt  from  thu 
brief  says: 

"During  the  early  summer  of  1938  the  price 
of  copper  fell  su  low  that  the  Calumet  and 
Heclu  Consolidated  Ccpper  Co..  of  Calumet, 
Mich  .  cculd  no  longer  mine  Its  conglomerate 
workings  at  a  profit.  The  outlook  for  im- 
proved prices  was  bleak  r.nd  the  amygdaloid 
mliifs  were  prt-diicing  at  a  slight  profit,  so 
the  company  pulled  out  the  pumps  in  the 
conglomerate  mines  and  the  workings  filled 
with  wnter 

"The  »aier  had  scarcely  filled  these  mines 
when  the  coming  of  war  made  ccpper  a 
criUcal  meui!  Our  national  safety  demanded 
every  ounce  available.  E:.gineers  immedlal*-- 
ly  bei?.in  a  survey  of  the  cosi  of  reopenin^t 
the  conglomerate  at  Calumet.  Their  conclu- 
sion \«.;i.s  liiai  in  se'.  eral  years'  time  the 
workuiKB  C'juld  be  punipetl  out  and  rr- 
timbered  at  a  c.*t  of  about  aiO.OOO.Ooo. 
Twenty  million  d'/ilar»  wtts  a  lot  of  money 
and  the  war  wuuidi;  t  »alt  several  years. 
Mililons  of  pound:i  of  copper  ha.d  to  slay 
where  It  was,  and  the  Oifial  remained  en 
the  critical  list  thrcughoui  the  war."  That, 
6eniit.jr  Maktin,  aiuwers  your  qtiestlon. 

PETROLTUM COITEK OTHn     AAtlglCAM 

PBobUCrs 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  loni;;  as  the  oil  situation 
has  been  brought  into  the  picture.  I  want  to 
dlEcufs  It  with  a  word  or  t*o.  Petroleum  Is 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  mining 


Industry  and  in  particular  the  production  of 
copper;  in  that  the  competutve  situation  in 
the  Middle  Kast  is  such  that  you  cannot  pay 
the  high  wages  of  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day 
In  the  oil  fields  in  this  country  and  com?e»e 
with  the  cheap  production  abroad.  The  pro- 
ducticn  was  recently  severely  curtailed  in 
the  oil-producing  States  and  I  think  is  Gtill 
curtailed  at  this  time.  Senator. 

Of  co-arse,  as  I  say,  fie  war  will  bring  on 
an  increased  demand  and  luckily  it  bes  not 
been  curtailed  long  enough  to  stop  the  e.i- 
pljration  there  and  to  sciitter  the  oil  workers 
and  destroy  the  Investments.  If  we  had  gore 
on  10  years  or  5  years  we  would  be  In  the 
eetne  poeitlon  we  are  now  with  regard  to 
tungsten  and  merctiry  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,    coapcr    from    independent    mines. 

AMrXTCAK-CHnX-nrnBNATTOWAL  an-ATIONS 

The  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
ra.sed  that  whether  we  are  Injuring  Chile 
4iiih  the  reimpoaitlon  ol  the  copper  tax.  It  is 
said  that  this  is  a  foreign-relations  question, 
a  lorelgn-poilcy  job. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  only  posslb'e  reduction 
of  imports  from  Chile  through  the  applica- 
tion i>f  the  principle  of  the  flexible  Import 
fee  or  any  tariff  or  miport  fee  such  as  the 
2  cenu  tax  would  be  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  domestic  production.  The  2  cents 
per  pound  tax.  by  the  way,  is  highly  Inade- 
quate: even  the  4  cents  which  we  liad  in  the 
beginning,  probably  would  not  even  be  ade- 
quate, but  the  State  Department  has  split 
this  tariff  in  two  for  no  reason  whatever, 
simply  in  an  arbitrary  deal  made  with  an- 
other country. 

rxrH.*NGE  MANIPtTLATlON IMPORT  QUOTAS,  rTC. 

Of  course,  we  are  entirely  familiar — I  hope 
the  chairman  is — with  the  Import  quotas 
and  embargoes  and  manipulation  of  foreign 
currencies,  with  exchange  rates  and  Import 
licenses  to  keep  us  from  trading  with  those 
countries.  Chile  as  a  nation  practices  ma- 
nipulation of  monetary  exchanges — and  util- 
izes embargoe'',  import  licenses,  and  govern- 
ment taxes  on  Imports.  Nevertheless,  this 
copper-tax  reduction  happened  The  2  cents 
tax  on  copper  will  help  somewhat,  althou-rh 
inadequately,  to  keep  the  American  Inde- 
]}endent  copf>er  Industry  alive. 

IMPORTS    FROM     CHH  f    ONI  Y     AFFtCTFD     BT 
INCXEASED    DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION 

So  the  only  possible  chance  t'nnt  any  Im- 
ports would  be  curtailed  at  all  would  be  the 
Increased  production  In  this  country  due  to 
the  Import  fee  or  tariff  Tariffs  or  Imports 
fees  certainly  do  not  curtail  imports;  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  It,  for  only 
demand  determines  the  amount  of  imports 
from  Chile  or  any  other  source. 

CI-OSCD    INDEPENUKNT    (UPPER    Ml.VCg 

When  we  extended  this  suspension  of  the 
copper  tax  last  year  I  remember  I  walked 
acr'jss  the  floor  to  the  chairman  of  your 
committee  and  said.  'We  will  close  the  Inde- 
pendent copper  mines  In  the  United  S'ates 
of  America  If  we  do  this  "  The  chairman  was 
very  reasonable  about  It.  He  s«ld.  "I  would 
consent  to  1  vear  If  others  would  agree  to 
It,"  and  they  did,  luckily. 

I  said.  "Well,  we  will  be  meeting  again, 
and  If  what  I  predict  does  not  happen,  we 
can  extend  it." 

But  what  I  predicted  did  happen,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  closed  all  but  a  very  few 
of  the  Indefjendent  copper  mines  In  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  and  In  those  labor 
had  to  take  a  reduction  In  wages  and  In- 
vestors wrote  down  their  investments,  and 
these  few  mines  continued  to  ojjerale  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

aUsaiAN    SNORKEL    SUBMARINE    COULO    DEbTROT 
CUILJC    COPPER 

Mr  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that  this 
8-cent   tax   would   open  these   independent 


mines  and  cause  prospecting  and  explora- 
tion and  increased  production  m  this  coun- 
try, certainly  it  would  curtail  imports  from 
C.Mle.  Mr.  Cliairm£.n,  th:s  is  a  national 
security  matter,  and  I  want  to  say  again, 
while  I  em  en  this  matter  of  Chilean  produc- 
tion, that  I  hope  that  the  chairman  and 
members  of  this  committee  will  have  looked 
at  the  map. 

Those  deposits  are  right  on  tidewater, 
near  the  ocean.  One  snorkel  wu'.d  de- 
stroy mo£t  of  thetr  Installations  in  48  hour?. 
and  we  would  be  without  copper.  If  the 
enemy  did  not  actually  destroy  the  mine 
installations,  let  me  warn  you  that  in  the 
last  war,  as  I  have  already  said,,  shinning 
was  destroyed  to  the  e:^tent  of  70  ta  93 
percent  when  we  tried  to  get  these  impor- 
tant minerals  and  materials  from  South 
Africa  and  from  other  sources.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, any  possible  Increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction would,  as  I  mentioned  before,  reduce 
to  that  extent  the  imports  from  Chile,  the 
normal  peacetime  Imports.  Now.  however. 
With  the  war  on,  both  imports  and  domestic 
production  would  be  stepped  up  because  of 
Increased  price  and  demand.  So.  a£  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  event  of  war,  we  would 
Import  more  copper  than  ever  before,  unless 
the  foreign  mines  were  destroyed, 

PRICE   LARGXLT    DETERMINING    PRCDUCTICW 

The  whole  point  of  mentioning  national 
security  li  the  analogy  between  the  tungsten 
and  the  merciiry  industry  during  World 
War  II.  Those  mining  Industries  were  not 
restricted  to  their  normal  capacity,  hke 
power  plants,  which  cannot  readily  increase 
production.  At  a  certain  price,  they  can 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  metal.  With  a 
raise  in  price,  they  can  often  double  and 
treble  their  production  In  ordinary  mines. 
During  the  war  we  increased  copper  produc- 
tion in  domestic  mines  during  one  year  up  to 
I.IOO.OCO  tons. 

Senator  EuTtiR.  If  we  put  the  price  high 
enough,  could  we  produce  enough'' 

Senator  Malone.  An  adequate  prlco  aflerts 
production,  naturally,  and  especially  In  the 
independent  mines.  But  to  fight  a  war  we 
must  have  a  "going  concern"  mining  Indus- 
trv  plus  adequate  stockpiles  of  s  rategic 
inli.erals.  dependins;  upon  the  exent  of 
domestic   pr  iduction. 

Senator  Butler.  If  we  put  It  u  3  high 
enoi'gh.  would  we  produce  enough  for  your 
purpose? 

T.VMPEHING    WITH    THE    TARIFT    DlSCOtTUGES 
VENTURE    CAPITAL 

Senator  Malone.  We  would  not  1 1  this 
time,  but  we  might  if  the  tariff  hrJ  n3t 
been  tampered  with.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
dl8tlnjrui«hed  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
tamperlni?  w;th  the  tariff  Is  almost  as  bad 
as  rem.ovlng  It  because  the  tamperlnn  shews 
the  threat  of  possible  removal  Thl?  Con- 
gress. In  1934.  transferred  Us  constlt  jtlonal 
resp<;nslblllty  to  regulate  foreign  tride  by 
larifTs  and  Import  lees,  and  to  r.*gulate 
the  national  economy,  to  the  Exrcutlve. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  the  Sttte  De- 
partment, the  way  this  U  set  up,  has  that 
authority  given  by  the  two  acts,  the  flr^t 
one  to  make  a  50  percent  reductlnn.  and 
the  second  50  percent  more,  which  adds  up 
to  a  maximum  of  75  percent.  A  75  percent 
reduction  In  any  tariff  or  Import  fee  la  the 
same  aa  free  trade,  because  there  car  be  no 
competition  at  all  with  foreign  Impots  un- 
less there  is  a  severe  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  here  to  meet  the  standard  of 
living  of   the  competitive   country. 

So  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairm.in,  with  this 
power  over  tarllTs  In  the  hands  of  tht  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  with  his  record  showing 
he  does  not  consider  the  differential  of  cost 
of  production  between  the  competltlv?  ccu.n- 
Irles  and  this  country   In  fixing  tariffs  and 
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import  fees,  you  have  effectlve'y  stopped  the 
flow  of  venture  capital  Into  businesses  af- 
fected by  tariffs,  such  as  the  precision  in- 
strument, the  lumber,  mining,  glassware, 
pottery,  lumber  and  wood  products  busi- 
ness and  many  other  American  Industries. 

The  p>eople  who  are  In  those  Industries 
have  to  stay  there.  They  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  their  investments,  but 
no  new  venture  capital  will  be  available.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  this  tariff  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with,  if  the  4  cents  per  pound  tariff 
had  not  been  tampered  with  at  all.  If  Con- 
gress had  not  shown  a  disposition  to  inter- 
fere with  It,  venture  capital  would  be  flow- 
ing Into  the  copper  mining  business  at  a 
great  rate.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  a 
producer  In  Battle  Mountain,  Nev. — that  Is, 
he  was  a  producer — from  the  Cnpfjer  Canyon 
Mining  Co,  Robert  H.  Raring,  president, 
dated  July  26.  I  will  read  the  telegram  at 
this  point: 

"Respectfully  solicit  your  continued  efforts 
before  Senate  Finance  Committee  for  resto- 
ration of  moderate  tariff  on  copper  imports. 
According  to  official  Bureau  of  Mines  statis- 
tics. Nevada  copf)er  production  In  May  1950 
was  only  63  percent  of  monthly  average  for 
year  1940.  This  downward  trend  will  con- 
tinue despite  world  situation  until  venture 
capital  for  new  mines  Is  protected  against 
savage  market  raids  of  cheap-lat>or-produced 
foreign  metals.  Labor  is  biggest  cost  In 
mining  and  2-cent  tariff  would  help  equalize 
position  of  domestic  producers.  Production 
costs  of  foreign  metal  well  below  domestic 
costs  cause  of  wage  differentials,  and  con- 
tinued duty-free  imports  only  swell  coffers  of 
foreign  producers  at  ex[)en.se  of  American 
workmen,  and  hamstring  efforts  to  start  up 
new  domestic  mines.  Restoration  of  tariff 
need  not  Increase  consumer  price.  Produc- 
tion-cost differential  between  foreign  and 
domestic  metal  sufficient  to  absorb  moderate 
tariff  despite  any  propaganda  to  contrary. 
Keystones  of  otir  national  health  are  agri- 
culture and  mining.  Agriculture  was  never 
better  and  mining  was  never  worse.  In  the 
Interest  of  self-preservation  invoke  spirit  of 
Paul  Revere  to  awaken  Americans  In  these 
mournful  times  acainst  soft-headed  think- 
ing and  pink  tea  diplomacy  Let  us  look  to 
our  own  ramparts  and  man  them  like 
Americans 

"Regards. 

"Copper  Mining  Co., 
"Robert  H.  Raring, 

Prc'Tidcrif." 

1  also  would  like  to  Insert  then  a  wire  from 
Mr  A.  E  Petermann,  vice  president,  Calumet 
&  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co  ,  Calumet, 
Mich  His  comments  on  differences  of  cost 
of  production  are  worth  noting: 

"Reurtel  have  asked  Oliver  Dom  Pierre, 
Sienator  Ferguson's  secretary,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  copy  of  a  brief  prepared  for  Finance 
Committee  hearing.  I  have  mailed  copies  to 
Senator  George  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  in  addition,  have  asked  Dom 
Pierre  to  file  15  copies  with  committee. 

"Proportion  of  labor  cost  to  total  cost  is 
probably  higher  In  mining  than  in  produc- 
tion of  any  other  commodity.  This  is  so 
because  the  raw-material  cost  Is  low,  being 
essentially  only  depletion.  Tremendously 
high  standard  of  living  In  this  country  is  in- 
evitably due  to  high  wages. 

"Foreign  producers  of  metals  have  same 
advantages  as  domestic  producers  In  respect 
to  Improved  methods,  mining  equipment, 
and  so  forth.  In  large  pan  tliese  are  sup- 
plied them  by  American  capital.  Therefore, 
foreign  prrxlucers.  having  cheap  labor  with 
low  living  standard,  have  lower  cost  than 
domestic  producers. 

"Where  the  basic  cost  difference  is  not 
compensated  by  high  grade  ore,  or  situation 
permuting  cheap  production,  such  as  open 


pits,  inevitable  result  is  to  place  American 
producer  In  extremely  poor  position  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  producer. 

"American  producer  cannot  arrive  at  wage 
scale  which  will  compete  with  African  or 
Chilean.  Therefore,  except  in  times  of  ex- 
treme demand  American  producers  must  sell 
at  level  which  means  no  profit.  Since  ex- 
treme demand  Is  only  occasional  and  tempx)- 
rary.  Incentive  to  find  and  develop  new  un- 
derground mines  is  lacking.  Free  trade  atti- 
tude simply  cuts  all  protection  from  domes- 
tic producer. 

"Call  your  attention  to  facts  that  United 
States  copper  production  has  declined  from 
over  1.000.000  tons  per  year  to  840.000  tons 
per  year  since  end  of  war.     This  largely  due 


to  unstable  price  condition  and  to  free  im- 
ports since  April  1947. 

"Have  no  Information  relative  to  rlnc. 
lead,  or  other  strategic  metals,  but  am  sure 
same  situation  exists. 

"A.  E.  Petermann  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manipulation  of  the 
tariff,  the  fear  that  Congress  will  manipulate 
a  tariff  on  the  slightest  occasion,  discourages 
the  very  capital  that  Mr.  Raring  is  talking 
about,  the  venture  capital  to  prospect,  to 
explore  and  to  develop  new  mines.  In  this 
vein.  I  ask  f>ermis«lon  to  enter  into  the  rec- 
ord a  table  showing  the  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  mines  In  operation.  It  is  a  sad.  sad 
story,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Cold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  lode  and  placer  mines  in  production,  totals  by  States  for 

selected  years 
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naST  PROSPECTS — SMALL  MINES THEN  CHANO 

roR  BIG  MINE 

Mr  Chairman,  In  order  to  have  big  mines 
you  first  must  have  small  mines.  In  order  to 
have  small  mines  you  first  must  have  pros- 
pecting and  exploration.  Someone  has  to 
find  these  prospects,  and  there  has  to  be  a 
chance  to  make  money  on  the  time  and  the 
money   expended. 

FEDERAL    COVniNMENT    DOES    NOT    PAT    TARIFT 

FABRICATED     PRODUCTS    TO     GOVERNMENT    NOT 
AFFECTED 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  free-trade  exten- 
sion has  been  directly  tied  to  the  present  war 
effort,  I  want  to  read  the  facts  Into  the  rec- 
ord :  That  the  Government  does  not  pay  It- 
self a  tariff.  If  it  did  pay  duties  it  would 
make  little  difference,  because  It  would  be 
putting  It  from  one  jxxrket  into  the  other 
pocket.  But  during  the  war  there  was  an 
Executive  order  In  effect  that  no  tariff  would 
be  paid  on  Government  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  also  said  that  tariffs 
paid  by  private  companies  increase  cost  to 
the  Federal   Government. 

Senator  Taft.  Is  that  order  in  effect  stillf 

Senator  Malone.  That  order  is  still  in  ef- 
fect, although  modified. 

Senator  Taft.  I  never  thought  it  was  valid 
to  begin  with,  but  I  know  they  enforced  it. 
It  never  seemed  to  me  that  the  statute  on 
which  it  was  based  Justified  any  such  order. 


■  Senator  Johnson.  Iven  if  it  were  not  ef- 
fective and  the  money  was  collected  over  here 
and  would  be  paid  out  over  there,  it  is  Jtist 
a  bookkeeping  propjosition. 

Senator  Taft.  That  Is  why  nolxxly  has  ever 
kicked  particularly  about  It.  That  is  not 
quite  true,  because,  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment can  buy  some  copper  from  other  people 
in  the  products  that  It  buys  and  on  some  of 
the  copper  It  has  paid  a  tariff. 

Senator  Johnson.  Only  the  foreign  pur- 
Chases  would  be  alTected.    On  their  domestic 

purchases  the  price  would  be  Increased. 

Senator  Malone.  I  think  It  Is  clear,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
that  there  would  be  no  money  lost  if  the 
private  producers — the  sellers  to  the  Govern- 
ment— paid  the  tariff,  because  the  cost  of  the 
fabricated  copper  articles,  for  example,  to  the 
Government  is  only  increased  by  the  tariff  on 
the  copper  content,  and  the  Government 
would  have  collected  the  same  amount  when 
it  was  Imported.  I  also  agree  with  him  that 
It  Is  questionable  whether  the  order  ui>on 
which  duty-free  entry  is  based  was  legally 
sound.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  no  one 
kicked  about  It  because  it  made  no  difference 
anyway — It  was  a  bookkeeping  operation — 
from  one  pocket  into  another  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Taft.  It  is  based  on  an  ancient 
statute  Intended  to  give  the  United  States 
Navy    the    power    to    import    ships'    supp-les 
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that  they  buy  In  foreign  counules  without 
paving  a  tar.ff  on  U.  It  waa  stretched  to 
coT«r  aometlxlnf  that  I  am  sure  never  vas 
InteDdexl. 

Senator  Maion*.  Th«  point  I  want  to 
make  to  the  distlofulshrd  Senator  from  Ohio 
ia  tha:  It  make«  no  dxiTerence  anyway.  "The 
Government  would  collect  the  duty  and  then 
pay  the  aame  amount  to  the  procaaKir  In 
any  case.  IT  a  private  purchaaer  pays  a 
tariff  dlr«ct  and  then  sells  hla  lyoods  to  the 
Government,  it  attll  la  no  dl5erent.  Let 
me  put  It  thta  way: 

Any  articles  Imported  for  use  In  national 
defense  and  purchased  by  the  OoTernmcnt 
are  in  fact  duty  free,  desplt.?  any  and  all 
taxes  or  lm;-ori  fees  that  may  have  been 
paid  on  them. 

Por  cxampla.  If  a  woolen  manufacturer 
Imports  raw  wool  and  pays  duty  on  It,  this 
4luty  la  raOacted  In  the  price  ot  the  woolea 
UuUoriDS  to  the  Government.  The  part  of 
the  total  price  which  la  due  to  any  duty, 
however,  would  be  cfTset  by  the  revet  v.e 
received  through  the  duty.  Any  tariff  on 
Governmant-purchaaed  article*  would  there- 
fore merely  represent  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action, transferring  a  sum  of  money  frjm 
Government  expenditure  to  Governmt.'nt 
revenue. 

la  wartime,  many  war  materials  like 
tungsten  and  maaganese.  are  allccated  to 
arms  manufacturera  from  stockpilea,  Imporu 
for  which  were  duty-free. 

Any  arguments,  therefore,  that  tariffs  and 
import  fees  are  a  hindrance  to  war  prod  ac- 
tion and  national  security  are  fallacicu.s. 
So  it  makes  no  difference  anyway,  no  matter 
who  pays  the  duty.  I  want  to  make  tiat 
entirely  clear.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  questions  asked  now  if  there  U  nny 
doubt  at>cut  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  harm  \s  dona  the  In- 
dtuuy  since,  by  the  very  fact  that  Congress 
is  continually  nibbling  at  the  protection  of 
American  workers  from  the  low- wage  llViEg 
standard  foreign  nations,  venture  capital  is 
effectively  stopped. 

FBOTisioif  xxxitTTZJta  miT.M  covi::nmint 
raoM  TAairr   p.\T»«E?rrs 

Mr  Chairman,  an  appropriation  act  for 
the  Navy  Department  approved  June  SO.  191  \. 
contained  the  foUowlng  provision.  This  Is 
the  provision  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
referr»*d  to. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorlfied 
to  make  emertrency  purchases  of  war  maie- 
rtal  abroad:  Provided.  That  when  such  pur- 


chases are  made  abroad,  this  material  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.'  (U.  8.  C,  title 
a*,  sec.  :.C8  ) 

By  Executive  Order  9177,  dated  May  30. 
1942,  the  President,  under  the  authority  of 
title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941. 
approved  December  18.  1941  (Public  Law 
864.  77lh  Cong  i .  extended  to  the  Secretary 
Ot  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Recon- 
atruction  Finance  Corporation  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der the  above-quoted  provision  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1914.  Purchases  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  were  Included 
in  the  exemption  by  Executive  Order  9493 
of  October  30,  1344,  purchases  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  by  Executive  Order  9763 
of  August  9,  1946.  and  purchases  by  the 
United  States  Atomic  Enerry  Commission  by 
Executive  Order  H^  dated  February  21.  1947. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  la  abundantly  clear  that 
the  tartar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment purchases  for  stockpile  or  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever. 

Section  12  of  Fublle  Law  413,  Eightieth 
Congress.  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
of  1947,  granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  the  emergency 
purchases  of  war  materials  abroad  as  the 
6?cret«ry  of  the  Navy  has  In  respect  to  such 
purchases  under  the  above-mentioned  act 
of  June  30.  1914. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  by  Executive  Order 
9903  of  November  12.  1947.  the  President 
terminated  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  Import  materials 
free  of  duty  under  Executive  Order  9177, 
and  Uie  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion under  Executive  Order  9495,  ar.d  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  E.xecutlve 
Order  97C8.  Accordingly,  at  present  only 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
are  authorized  to  import  duty-free  emer- 
gency purchases  of  war  materials  by  virtue 
of  Executive  order,  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  are  granted  such 
authority  by  law.  The  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  United 
States  Atomic  Enersry  Commission  under 
the  Executive  order  will  expire  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  World  War  11  and 
may  be  sooner  terminated  by  congrebsional 
or  Presidential  action. 


Mr.  Chairman,  section  502  (d)  (6)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  152,  Elghty-flrst  Congreia,  F'^daral 
Property  and  Administrative  S«rv  ces  Act  of 
1940,  provides  that  any  imported  materials 
which  the  authorized  in'ocurement  agency 
shall  certiiy  to  the  Commissioner  <  f  Customs 
to  be  strategic  and  critical  mattrlala  pro- 
cured under  the  Critical  Materlils  Stock- 
piling Act  (60  Stat.  596).  may  be  entered  frM 
of  duty.  Lnder  this  authority,  tae  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply,  General  Servlcjs  Adm.in- 
Istratlun.  may  import  duty-free  stiate^ic  and 
critical  materials  for  stockpiling  (urpoaes. 

Under  the  temporary  exemptions  from  im- 
port duties.  I  go  on  to  say,  scrap  ron,  scrap 
steel,  relaying  and  rerolllng  rails,  and  non- 
ferrous  meta.1  scrap  were  exempt  from  duty 
by  Public  Law  497.  Scventy-sevtnth  Con- 
gress. Exemption  was  originally  scheduled 
to  run  from  March  14,  1942.  until  the  termi- 
i.atlon  of  the  unlimited  national  )'mergency. 
b'.it  by  Pu^^Uc  Law  334.  Eightieth  Congreas, 
the  exemption  was  made  termlnsble  at  tha 
close  of  June  30,  1949.  Duties  ha^e  been  se- 
sessed  on  such  scrap  since  July  1,  1)49,  except 
for  copper  scrap,  the  import  tax  on  which 
remained  under  suspension  under  tlie  cjpper 
tax  legislation  referred  to  below. 

Lead:  Public  Law  72.S.  Eightieth  Congraaa, 
provided  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  lead  dur- 
ing the  period  Jun^  20.  1948.  to  the  cloae  of 
June  SO,  1949.  ThU  exemptior.  was  not 
extended. 

Copper:  The  imtxirt  excise  tax  on  copper. 
Including  copper  scrap,  was  sus  tended  by 
Public  Law  4J.  Eightieth  Cong.ess.  from 
April  30,  1947,  to  the  close  of  March  31,  1949. 
1  he  suspension  was  extended  to  t  ^e  close  of 
June  30.  1950,  by  Public  Law  33.  i:ighty-flrst 
Confess  Since  July  1.  1950.  the  copper  tax 
(reduc  d  from  4  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents 
per  pound  in  the  general  agreement  on  tari^s 
and  trade)  has  t>ecn  applied  to  imports  of 
copper, 

I  want  to  make  abundantly  clear  again 
that,  even  if  the  Government  did  pay  the 
tariff,  which  they  do  not.  as  has  b'len  shown. 
It  would  be  from  one  pocket  Into  another. 
The  Government  simply  pays  it  en  the  one 
band  and  collects  it  on  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  g)  Into  fur- 
ther detail,  but  lead  and  alnc  arc  In  exactly 
the  same  category  as  copper.  We  produce 
approximately  two-thirds  to  thiee-fcurths 
of  our  domestic  consumption  of  :opper:  In 
rlnc  and  lead  we  produce  more  th  \n  half.  I 
will  furnish  fl^ures  for  the  record.  The 
imports  make  up  the  remainder. 
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PIIXCIFIJ    AS    LXAO    AND    ZINC 

Senator  Ualoiite.  It  Is  Just  as  reaaonabta 
to  suppace  that  we  should  taJu  tbe  tariff 
enttrelj  off  lead  und  sine  as  well  as  copper. 
Aa  a  maf-er  of  fact.  It  has  been  severely 
by  the  State  Department,  and  the 
tic  companies  have  been  severely  In- 
jured thereby,  as  can  be  seen  In  the  table 
which  I  submitted  for  the  record.  Lead 
and  rinc  are  In  exactly  the  same  category. 
The  only  difference  la,  we  do  not  have  the 
president  of  a  foreign  nation  here,  as  far  as 
I  know,  lobbying  to  get  the  tarllTs  remoTed 
from  lead  and  sine  completely. 
MANtrrAc-rrBSKS  WAirr  "rar*  raADE"  on  what 

THET    Btrr TAKCTT  ON    WHAT  THKT   8M1.U 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  fabrtcatoo  <rf  copper 
prcducta.  braaa.  etc.  want  to  keep  the  sub- 


pen.'l  >n  nf  r^'pper  tariffs  because  they  are 
Intereftied  in  availability  of  cheap  raw- 
material  supplies,  they  say.  I  suppose  we 
are  human  like  every  one  else;  we  want  to 
buy  anything  we  have  to  buy  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and.  want  to  sell  everything  i.t  a 
profit  The  fabricators  of  bra!»  products 
which  contain  between  60-  and  90-perccnt 
copper  have  a  tariff  at  anywhere  up  to  60 
percent  ad  valorem  on  all  their  products — 
and  need  It  to  stay  In  business.  I  do  not 
hear  the  brass  fabricator  people  asking  for 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  their  brass-fabri- 
cated and  manufactured  products. 

Mr  Chairman,  they  could  not  live  60  d.tys 
without  the  protection  unless  a  war  was  on 
so  the  Government  took  all  their  production 
at  a  higher  price,  tiecause  they  cannot  any 


more  compete  with  the  low  wages  of  the 
foreign  competitive  nations  In  the  produc- 
tion of  these  fabricated  products  than  the 
copper  men  can  compete  with  the  foreign 
low-wage  labor  In  the  production  of  copper. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  brass 
products  particularly,  the  rates  of  duty  oa 
manufactured  and  semimanufactured  goods 
run  from  15  percent  to  65  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. Any  one  honestly  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  consumer  of  copper  goods 
would  have  to  be  consistent  and  advocate 
also  the  cutting  of  tariffs  on  the  brass  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  goods.  I 
ask  permission  at  this  point  to  Insert  a  table 
showing  the  tariffs  on  manufacturers  of 
brass. 


Rates  of  duty  applicable  to  manufactures  of  brass  * 

Tirlff 

I 
Item 

Rate  of  duty 

par 

Tariff  Act  of  llflO 

Current  rate 

Mt 

Buckles  (belt,  troaaer.  wsisteoat,  shoe,  or  slipper)  and  parts: 

VBlu»dM«  over  »eMt>  per  l«0 

6  crnt.t  per  100  plas  20  peretat 

lu  cLtits  pir  1(11)  phas  ao  percent 

15  (int.s  ()cr  lOU  plus  30  perecnt 

llOpereent 

Same 

3! 2  crnts  per  ICO  plus  10  percent. 

S  cents  per  100  plus  30  percent. 

im 

■■RtaCi,  bciMbU.  and  other  Kwetry ' 

^■Md  ew  3D  oents.  not  over  $5  per  doten,  pieces  or  ptrta. 

56  percent. 

Viianlowr t>Tffir4oapn,  pioimrf  parts . 

do„     

1)0. 

W7 

WMlfl'^ifW                                                                                                              ,      . 

....  do 

4£,  Si,  or  65  percent. - 

U41 

M— hwHiiiliBiimil  1    nimiiiiiil     n  iili  i  ii|i  iiiiiiilli|iiiiiii   . 

40  percent 

$3  each  but  not  less  than  30  percent 

nor  more  than  30  percent. 
15  percent. 

40  recent. 

m 

TwUkt,  lioaaehold.  kitcten.  and  hospital  utensils,  and  hollow  or  flatware  (Jardinieres,  flower- 

■au,  bowls,  vases,  book  ends,  trays,  etc.). 
aA»IM««ers: 

VahtMl  at  4  een'<  or  nsore  eajh ...-....-.„..._ 

Valoed  at  !(■§  than  4  renu  eaeh      ,.  . 

do 

42  r''rcent .... 

do 

Parts     

.  .  do._ 

Do. 

W7 

MamUhctnrcs  of  braaa.  not  eisewbere  sped&ed: 
Til  ipif  t^  ampnidfr  rbunpr 

do 

SSpereent 

3*7 

do 

MperecDt. 

PwtaBM  and  ochcr  loBey  hottJeeaps 

Fwtf  fir  uttnrfMamp  tnlU 

*).„ „ 

....do 

OOL 

Do. 

KlHlfh"  Bnwrw 

do 

Do. 

Cnrtalartev                   ... 

do 

Do. 

AntDinobila  key  Manks 

.  ..do 

Do. 

I  ^Mk  fom  Mikity                             

dD 

Do. 

Printcn'  niies  (eokunn  markinp) , 

Hardware .......................... . 

do 

.    do 

Do. 
Do. 

Phltn*^!"*  B^t^ir** 

do 

Do. 

Ottaar  faatiUar.  typical,  and  widely  osc-d  articka 

do 

Do. 

■  In  additkM  to  duty  provided  lor  under  Tariff  Act  of  ison.  thef«  article  are  taiiiliie  umlcr  Internal  Revenue  Code,  see.  3425.  which  provided  for  an  Import 
ats  p«r  poautd  oo  any  artick  not  otherwise  provided  Ibr  in  this  section  cf  the  code,  in  which  copper  is  com^ionent  naaterial  of  chief  value. 
>  Rata  depoads  oa  vaioc  and  type  of  diain. 


tuofiH 


TtMK     TO     ACar.K     ON     l»«INriFU QtTTT     SHAKP- 

SHOOTTNG 

Mr  Chalrnian.  this  type  of  argument  has 
been  going  on  for  75  years — luck-.ly  ihey  are 
not  often  effective  However,  such  agree- 
ments lend  weight  to  the  State  Department 
In  lt«  free  trade — one  economic  wiTld  pro- 
gram; they  play  one  producer  against  an- 
other. Riid  eventually  whip  ttiem  both.  It 
la  a  ver'  r>lghted  position  for  the  brass 

fabricators  ij  take. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  all  American 
producers  to  agree  on  a  principle  of  the 
floor  under  wages  and  Investments  based 
upon  the  fair  and  reasonable  competition 
principle,  vi-iing  the  flexible  import  fee 
method   of   adju.stment   of   such   tariffs. 

fopna  TAKirr  does  not  Amrr  cost  to  covntN- 

MFNT    oa    rABXICATORS 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  brass  fabricators 
paid  directly  the  4-  or  2-  or  5-cent  tariff, 
whatever  It  should  be,  and  of  course.  It 
ahould  be  adjusted  accordin>;  to  the  differ- 
ential of  cu6t  betweeik  this  country  and  the 
competitive  nations,  due  mi«tly  Uj  the  wage 
and  standard  of  llvliig.  Instead  of  Just  hap- 
hazardly lowering  such  tarl.Ts  and  lmp<jrt 
fees  with  no  thought  or  no  rhyme  or  reason. 
the  Government  would  get  the  4  cents  as 
they  paid  It  Then  when  they  s<->!d  their 
products  U)  the  Ciovernment  again  the  Oov- 
ernment  would  psy  It  back  to  them  and 
there  wt.,uld  be  no  K.S8  and  no  gain.  It  does 
not   make   any   difference   whe;.'^er   the  pri- 


vate fabricators  buy  the  copper  from  the 
foreign  country  direct  or  whether  the  Oov- 
ernment  buys  it. 

PAT    AMERICAN   WAGES 

In  the  case  I  have  shown,  the  Crovernment 
buying  directly  pays  no  tariff  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  suggested,  the  tariff  is  a 
floor  under  wages  and  Investment.s.  S<d,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  In  peacetime.  If  the 
Government  were  buying  the  copper  from 
domestic  producers,  the  tariff  simply  prevents 
the  price  from  going  below  the  feasible  min- 
ing cost.  The  Government  would  be  paying 
the  standard  wages  incorpnarated  In  the  cost 
of  the  product.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Instead  of  trying  to  hold 
the  price  down  so  the  workers  have  to  lower 
their  wages  to  keep  producing.  That  is  the 
only  difference,  and  I  think  our  Government 
should  be  the  first  to  do  Just  that. 

COPPni  A  SYMBOL  IN  AMERICA t;  PBODITCTION 
Copper  Is  only  a  symlx)!  In  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  tariffs  and  Import  fees  There  Is  not 
one  lota  of  difference  between  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tcxtllea,  precision  Instruments, 
wood  and  wood  products,  petroleum,  agri- 
cultural pr«lucta,  and  scores  of  other  gcxxls 
produced  by  American  workers.  Agricul- 
tural products  now  have  a  subsidy,  of  course. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  subsidy,  half  of  the 
farmers,  maybe  two-thlrde  of  them.  In  the 
United  t3t.itc-8  would  be  out  uf  business,  or 
very  broke  Indeed. 


rLI3tIBI.E    TAMTT     OS    IMPORT    TTT 

I  Will  say  right  here  that  If  there  was  a 
flexible  Import  fee  applicable  to  agricultural 
prcxlucta.  83  percent  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  of  America  would 
not  need  a  subsidy,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  la 
ea-sily  demonstrable.  I  will  not  do  that  to- 
day, but  I  do  Intend  to  debate  this  whole 
subject  at  some  length  when  and  if  It  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor.  It  Is  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  petroAeum  from  the  State  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr  Ccn- 
NALLTl  It  Is  the  same  as  the  products  from 
every  State  In  the  Union  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  on  the  Senate  floor  If  this 
bill  gets  that  far. 

DIPLOMATIC  EEUATICNS  NOT  ATTXCTCD 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
there  Is  little  chance  of  Injuring  diplomatic 
relations  or  international  relations  with  any 
nation,  Including  Chile  The  only  possible 
chance  of  a  reduction  In  imports  frjm  Chile. 
Mr  Chairoaau,  would  be  through  the  In- 
creased production  In  this  country  brought 
■bout  by  the  attracted  venture  capital  In- 
vestment through  the  stabilized  price — the 
floor  under  wages  and  Investments — In  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  that  the  ad  valorem 
tariff  on  brasji  f.ibriraied  products  stabilizes 
the  price  In  that  field  and  we  need  such 
assurance  especially  because  of  national  se- 
curity. 

The  tariff  is  a  stabilizer  for  the  price:  It 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  during  a  w..r 
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O  much  more  copper  will  be  used 
and  ao  many  more  terailes,  so  much  more  or 
everything  that  practically  everything  any- 
one can  produce  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

PKODCCTION — PRCSPECTS — SMALL    MINES — 
UABCE    MINE3 

Suppose  It  were  peacetime  and  It  did  re- 
duce the  amcunt  of  copper  shipped  from 
Chile  by  the  amount  of  our  increased  pro- 
duction coming  from  LQ  or  100  new  mines 
and  prospects  working  In  this  country  that 
might  develop  a  few  larger  mines.  It  takes 
many  of  these  prospects  and  srrrall  mines  to 
have  a  chance  to  develop  one  large  mine. 
The  security  of  this  Nation  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  and  not  to  be  confused 
throtgh  a  consideration  of  a  few  pounds  of 
material  more  or  less  to  be  purchased  from 
a  foreign  nation. 

KATICNAL  DEFENSk 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  copper  tax 
la  a  matter  of  national  security.  With  these 
59  to  75  or  100  or  150  new  copper  mines,  a 
rise  in  price  In  an  emergency  such  as  this 
would  increase  production  of  copper  a  sub- 
stantial amount  and  even  more  if  the  price 
went  up  further.  This  rise  would  take  place 
if  the  submarines,  the  snorkels,  destroyed 
a-cess  to  those  Chilean  deposits,  which 
could  hanpsen  in  48  hours,  and  If  they  didnt 
destrcy  the  mine  Inag^llatlons,  they  could 
sink,  as  they  did  before,  the  vessels  coming 
from  South  Africa  and  South  America  with 
the  strategic,  critical  minerals  and  materials. 
We  know  we  are  in  no  position  to  stop  the 
submarines  at  this  point. 

So,  from  a  foreign-relations  point  of  view, 
as  I  say,  the  tax  will  not  reduce  the  imports 
from  Chile  now.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
International  relations,  but  if  it  did  reduce 
It  by  50.COO  tons  cw  75.C00  tons  In  the  peace- 
time future,  Isn't  It  worth  It  to  have  addi- 
tional national  security?  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  petroleum  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts The  Middle  East  oil  was  about  to  shut 
down  many  of  our  wells  and  would  have  done 
It  had  we  had  3.  4,  or  5  years  more  without 
a  war.  Is  it  not  worth  It  to  have  this  copper 
and  p>etroIeum  available  so  that  production 
can  be  Immediately  Increased  If  necessary? 
The  United  States  is  all  of  the  protection 
that  Chile  has — she  should  cooperate  with  us 
In  more  national  security — not  less.  We  pro- 
duced up  to  1.100,000  tons  In  1  year  In  World 
War  n. 

I  venture  to  say.  If  they  destroved  the  Chile 
mine  installations  and  we  had  kept  this  tariff 
on  copper  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  all  these 
mines  had  remained  open,  this  Nation  cculd 
be  much  more  secure. 

I  Just  read  into  the  record  a  telegram 
from  Robert  Raring,  of  Bafle  Mountain.  Nev.. 
I  have  dozens  of  such  briefs  and  wires  which 
I  "Will  read  into  the  record  on  the  Senate 
floor  Irom  many  States  throughout  the 
Union. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  until  Congress 
quits  its  nibbling  at  the  tariff  structure  of 
this  country  continually,  venture  capital  will 
continue  to  back  away  from  business  Invest - 
menta.  All  that  tariff  ever  was  was  a  floor 
under  wages  and  Investments  and  it  encour- 
aged venture  capital  to  go  Into  business,  be- 
cause no  matter  where  the  price  goes,  no 
matter  how  great  in  times  of  tempc-ary 
shortage.  Investors  know  there  Is  a  floor 
under  that  Investment  below  which  It  is  not 
likely  to  go. 

TENTITBI    CAPTTAl. 

You  could  not  sell  a  share  of  Independent 
copper  stock  In  the  United  States  of  AsMStea 
today  to  anyone  even  If  he  had  $1 0.000 ,0C0 
unlen  he  thinks  the  war  Is  going  to  last  long 
enough  and  he  might  gel  his  Investment 
iMck,  but  not  In  peacetime.  The  people  who 
have  their  money  in  these  mlne-«:,  like  Bob 
Raring,  at  Battle  Mountain,  and  like  the  in- 
vestors in  the  mine  about  which  the  Gov- 


ernor  of  Michigan  writes — they  have  to  do 
t!ie  host  they  cm  to  get  their  money  out  of 
the  mines'  continued  operation,  but  no  new 
money  will  ccme  in.  Anybody  who  is  ret  in 
the  oil  business  would  not  enter  It  if  we  did 
not  have  a  tariff  on  oil. 

FETROLrCM    I^TPORT   QtrOTAS 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  tried 
to  get  a  5-percent  quota  on  oil  which,  of 
course,  would  have  helped,  and  I  voted  lor  it. 
It  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it,  but  it  would 
have  helped  the  oil  bu.slness.  If  you  use 
quotas.  If  you  use  subsidies,  ycu  are  simply 
manipulating  your  production  and  putting 
Into  the  hands  of  a  bureau  the  whole  busi- 
ness structure  cf  the  United  States  of 
America. 

StrasiDIES     VERStrs    TARXfTS 

I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  close,  Mr, 
Chairm-an,  that  the  difference  bet'veen  sub- 
sidies and  tariffs  and  import  fees  is  a.  very 
important  one.  In  a  subsidy  the  Congress 
appropriates  money  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  of  America  every  year. 
There  is  a  continual  danger  in.  for  instance, 
a  subsidy  to  agriculture,  because  when  the 
payments  grew,  the  people  get  alarmed  and 
then  Congress  may  not  appropriate  the  sub- 
sidy  money,    and    then    everybody    is    broke. 

There  is  no  convalescent  period.  But  a 
tariff  Is  not  subject  to  any  bureau;  it  Is  not 
subject  to  an  appropriation  every  year.  It  Is 
based  on  principle.  Tlie  tariff,  of  course, 
should  be  adjustable,  but  a  tariff  that  Is  not 
adjustable  Is  better  than  no  protection  at 
all.  So  If  you  have  a  tariff  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle  by  law.  Therefore,  if  this  prin- 
ciple Is  followed  for  several  years  and  there 
Is  no  Interference  with  the  tariff,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  impxjrt  fees,  then  venture 
capital  will  start  back  into  business  because 
Investors  know  that  a  law  must  be  changed 
to  change  the  principle.  Committee  hear- 
ings must  be  held — it  must  pass  both  houses 
of  Congress — and  lastly  the  President  must 
sign  it. 

Free  traders  know  then  that  they  have  to 
go  before  a  Senate  committee,  that  they 
have  to  go  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that 
they  have  to  get  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  about  a  change.  The  con- 
tinual manipulation  and  the  continual  nib- 
bling at  this  protection  of  venture  capital, 
the  floor  under  wages  and  Investments,  has 
severely  shaken  the  economic  structure  of 
this  country. 

I  said  before  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  entered  the  room,  that  copper 
is  a  symbol  in  this  whole  field.  It  is  a  vital 
subject  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  for  the  record  a  table 
showing  products  affected  by  the  tariff  in 
certain  States.    And  I  will  not  read  It  all. 

PEODUCTS  AFFTCTED  BY  THE  TAKUT   IN 

SELECTED  STATES 

It  Will  be  noted  thst  each  member  of 
the  committee  has  several  products  affected 
by  the  tariff,  but  on  which  reductions  have 
been  made  or  will  be  made.  In  his  State. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  permission  to  enter 
into  the  record  Just  a  partial  list  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  In  exnctly  the  same  category 
as  copper,  except  that  we  do  not  have  as  yet 
an  open  lobby  representing  the  President  of 
a  nation  where  these  products  are  produced, 
demanding  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  We 
have  what  the  State  Department  calls  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties,  made  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Of  course,  such  trade 
treaties  never  were  reciprocal,  were  never 
Intended  to  be,  and  do  not  operate  that  way, 
as  everyone  can  see  now,  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  when  foreign  nations  agree 
to  lower  a  tariff,  they  Immediately  estab'lsh 
quotas  and  embargoes,  and  manipulate  their 
currency  values,  impose  a  permit  sy.'=':em  for 
Imports,  and  defeat  our  objective  from  the 
outset. 


"Mei-ibtrs    or    the    Senate    Finance    Com- 

BriTTEE — INDCSTRIES      INJURED     OR      FEARING 

iNJt'RT  IN  Their  States 

•'Georgia — Senator  George:  Lugfage  and 
leather  goods,  ladies'  handbags,  corduroy. 
velveteen,  candy,  mineral  earth  pigments, 
textiles. 

■"lexas — Senator  Conn.^'lt:  Lu^eacre  and 
leather  goods,  ladies'  handbags,  lead,  candy, 
bor.e  charcoal,  petroleum. 

"Virginia — Senator  Etrd:  Luggage  and 
leather  goods,  ladies'  handbass,  corduroy, 
velveteen,  lead,  candy,  mineral  earth  pig- 
men  »s,  leather  fiber. 

"Colorado — Senator  Fpwin  C.  Johnson, 
Senator  MtLLisiN :  Chemical  porcelain  (scien- 
tific apparatus  I,  luggage  a:.d  leather  goods, 
lead,   candy,   mushrooms,   petroleum. 

"Oklahoma — Senator  Kesb:  Lead,  candy, 
petroleum. 

"Ohio — Senator  Taft:  Dental  bvirrs.  lug- 
gage and  lepther  goods,  ladies'  handbags, 
cocoa  mats,  fatty  acids,  crayons  and  w&zst 
colors,  glassware,  leather  gloves,  braid?  and 
twines,  chlnaware  and  pottery,  maeneslte 
(dolomite),  corduroy,  cordar'e  and  twine, 
candy,  mushrooms,  mineral  earth  pigments, 
leather  fiber 

"Nebraska — Sanator  Bctler:  Candy,  ani- 
mal glue. 

"Illinois — Senator  Lrr«:  Photoentrravlng 
and  llthographlns  equipment,  optical  in- 
struments, scientific  instruments,  luggage 
and  leather  goods,  ladies'  handbags,  potas- 
sium permanganate,  fatty  acids,  crayons  and 
water  colors,  rubber  footwear,  cellul-jse  prod- 
ucts, watches,  elassware,  paperboard,  cordage 
and  twine,  lead,  leather  gloves,  candy,  mush- 
rooms, cocoa  and  chocolate,  m.ineral  earth 
pigments,  leather  fiber,  animal  glue,  petro- 
leum. 

"North  Carolina — Senator  HorT:  Ladies' 
handbags,  paper — cigarette  and  Bible,  etc. — 
corduroy,  velveteen,  candy,  carpets,  textiles. 

"Pennsylvania — Senator  Myers.  Senator 
M-tHTiN:  Dental  burrs.  whi.=:kies  and  spirits, 
luggage  and  leather  goods.  lead  pencils, 
ladies'  handbags,  bone  charcoal,  crayons  and 
water  colors,  fur-felt  hat  bodies,'  paper — 
Cigarette  and  Bible,  etc — optical  and  oph- 
thalmic glass,  lace,  fatty  acids,  mineral  earth 
pigments,  glassware,  chemicals,  woolen  goods, 
slide  fasteners,  cordage  and  twine,  bicycle 
tires,  leather  gloves,  candy,  mushrooms,  ani- 
mal glue,  gold  leaf  and  metal  foil,  water 
meters,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  carpets,  petro- 
leum. 

"M.'iine  —  Senator  Bee'.vster:  Spring 
clothespins,  luggage  and  leather  goods. 
ladies'  handbags,  paper  and  pulp,  corduroy, 
canned  fish,  leather  fiber,  carpets,  textiles^" 

Ctr?.RENCY    MANIPULATION    FESMTTS,    ETC. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  Just  briefly  that  I  do 
have  much  information  on  how  foreign  na- 
tions' currency  is  manipulated  in  most  of  th? 
foreign  countrir^s  for  trade  advantage.  For 
exan-iple,  In  Colombia  an  Importer  wanted 
to  buy  a  certain  product  made  in  the  United 
States.  They  gave  him  the  exchange,  but 
what  happened?  They  said  he  must  pay 
3',  pesos  to  the  dollar  used  to  purchase  the 
goods  in  America. 

The  official  exchange  is  196  pesos  to  the 
dollar.  So  the  c^impetlng  C'tunt-ies,  It  hap- 
pened to  be  that  in  that  case  Eneland  and 
Scotland  were  the  chief  competitors — so 
Colombia  cculd  give  ImporUrs  from  other 
countries  2  pesos.  2'j.  or  even  3 — to  the 
dollar — and  the  deal  was  off  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned. 

That  Is  one  way  currencies  are  manipu- 
lated through  escfcanje  controls.  I  have 
gene  Into  some  detail  on  the  Senate  floor 
a^ut  this  manipulation,  Cf  course,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  latest  lowering  of  the 
pcund  Inst  year,  which  had  a  tremendoua 
effect  en  trade  sereemenis  thr-t  h.id  been 
EiaCe  before.    Even  if  they  were  allowed  to 
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b*  ouTted  out  witbottt  kb*  qpaotas  and  em- 
barfOM  ABd  m&cipul«dant  6kj  by  day  that 
they  cxenAae.  tb*  kiwwlng  of  the  pcund 
would  Aimpiy  nullify  cvwy  trade  agreement 
that  b«d  been  made  up  to  that  t?m«.  It  Is 
a  form  of  trade  piracy,  the  effect  of  which  15 
appajnently  Uttle  understood  In  thU  country. 

w\cc  Kin  ntcoMz  MANirtruiTD 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 
tliat  there  u  a  well -understood  deal  In  the 
afTMtnentx  between  tb*  mmior  copper  com- 
IMUtlea  arid  tb*  ChflMB  Ooverament  I  want 
to  flTe  you  some  detail  In  regard  to  this 
because  It  Is  the  crux  of  the  wage-Ilvlng 
standard  of  that  country.  The  Chilean  Oov- 
eroment  baa  four  basic  exchange  rates  in 
relation  to  the  dollar.  These  are  set  up  to 
as  to  proTlde  the  Govemnient  with  maximum 
dollar  balaDC«s.  even  though  Chilean  Im- 
porters and  exporters  o'len  receive  far  less 
than  th*  full  dollar  value  of  the  respective 
anidea. 

The  oOtclal  Government  rate  of  19.37  pssos 
to  the  dollar  ecus;  be  used  by  the  large  min- 
ing comp«nLes  and  to  cover  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  the  mines  In  Chile.  Each  dollar 
earned  only  represents  19  37  pesos  for  them, 
while  at  the  fiee  rate  each  dollar  is  worth 
90  pesos.  The  result  Is  that  the  Chilean 
exchange  authorities  make  a  profit  of  70 
paaoa  on  each  dollar. 

There  have  been  Intimations  that  the  duty 
of  2  or  4  cents  would  a3ect  the  Chilean 
workers'  w^ge  rat«  and  cause  labor  dis- 
turbances, even  threats  of  communism. 

Ik  may  not  be  generally  known  and  ui  dcr- 
stood  in  this  country  that  the  amount  that 
the  Chilean  worker  receives  for  his  day's 
wor!:  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  price  of 
copper  but  la  dependent  upon  the  peculiar 
system  of  using  di^erent  exchange  values 
for  different  purpcoes. 

To  show  the  relation  to  copper  under  the 
present  system.  If  the  sale  price  were  20 
cents  per  pound,  a  Chilean  exporting  5 
pounds  would  receive  approximately  a  dol- 
lar. Excluding  transportation  and  market- 
ing costs,  the  Chilean  Government  would 
then  take  this  dollar  and  give  the  Chilean 
copper  firm  19  pesos.  The  Government 
wotild  thus  have  made  70  peso*  on  the  trans- 
Mtlon. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Chilean  wishing  to 
Import  sooaethlcg  frcm  the  United  Stctes. 
for  example,  a  camera  nim  costing  91,  would 
have  to  Uke  43  pesos  to  the  Chilean  foreign 
exchange  cffl?e  In  order  to  receive  that  need- 
ed dollar  If  he  were  going  to  buy  some  less 
•MMBtlal  Item  or  were  to  visit  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  to  spend  90  pesos  on 
the  free  market  to  get  his  dollar.  And  a 
Chilean  miner  only  earns  approximately  225 
pesos  a  day.  or  between  $2.40  and  «3.75  de- 
pending on  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Any  reduction  of  copper  exports  to  the 
United  Slates  could  easily  be  compensated 
by  the  Chilean  Government  by  according  a 
more  favorable  exchange  rate  to  Chilean 
copper  exporters,  since  the  worker  does  not 
benefit  In  any  case.  The  toul  amount  of 
dollars  earned  by  the  Chilean  economy 
would  have  to  be  accortlingly  less. 

The  second  rate  of  26  pesos  or  the  export 
draft  rate  Is  limited  to  use  for  imporu  of 
newsprint.  The  third  rate  of  31  pesoo  to  the 
dollar  Is  used  for  converting  nitrave  export 
proceeds,  for  must  offlclal  tranaactlons,  and 
for  certain  basic  Imported  commodltlei. 
The  fourth  rate  of  43  pesos  to  the  dollar  Is 
the  banking  rate  or  the  one  used  In  the  ex- 
change derived  from  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural exports. 

In  addition  to  these  rates,  the  Chilean 
Government  has  begun  the  practice  of  Ucent.- 
Ixig  temporary  individual  export  transactlot s 
at  rates  of  anyin-here  from  50  to  100  pesc« 
and  connecting  them  with  all  Imporu  at  the 
same  rate. 

The  free  or  curb  exchange  rate  Is  90  pesos 
to  the  dollar,  which  ro.se  fium  60  In  i'MH  r  > 
100  pesos  to  the  dollar  at  the  end  ol  1943. 


and  tnen  fell  again  to  90  In  1950.  Th<» 
Chilean  Government  eventually  plans  i) 
have  a  fixed  rate  of  60  to  the  dollar  to  cover 
all  transactions,  hoping  that  through  de- 
valuation the  free  rate  will  also  find  this 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  I  want  to  review 
briefly  the  arguments  that  have  been  tised  in 
this  connection.  I  read  the  testimony  that 
has  been  presented  In  the  House  hearing, 
and  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  or  I  understand  will  become  a 
part.  Now  I  want  to  take  up  each  of  the 
arguments  presented  for  the  tax  suspension 
and  answer  each  one  briefly. 

First,  the  political  and  economic  fortlgn 
re'atlons.  particularly  with  Chile,  would 
suffer  through  the  reinipositlon  of  the  cop- 
per Import  tax.  I  referred  to  Chilean  ex-, 
change  manipulation  Just  now  and  shall  not 
explain  It  again.  At  present  demand  for 
copper.  It  is  unlikely  that  Imports  would  be 
reduced  below  the  present  level  In  any  case. 
Any  Increase  in  domestic  production  of  cop- 
per would  not  take  place  Immediately,  and 
It  would  be  a  moderate  Increase  In  any  case. 
The  Imposition  of  the  tax  would,  however, 
produce  the  effect  that  any  slump  In^  the 
market  would  not  close  down  ovir  mines  be- 
fore we  reduce  the  Imports  from  foreign 
sources,  end  the  peacetime  str'.bllizatlon 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  venture  caplt?.l  would 
be  effective  at  once. 

The  second  argument  Is  that  Chile  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  copper  exports  for 
foreign  exchange  and  revenue.  It  is  more 
important  to  preserve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  our  own  miners  and  the  national  secu- 
rity here  than  to  consider  livelihood  abroad. 
Besides,  as  was  pointed  out.  Imports  wiU  only 
be  affected  through  the  relmposltlon  of  the 
tax  at  present  demand  levels  by  the  rela- 
tively small  Increase  In  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

DOMESTTC  PBODtJcnON  CCNTtOLLED 

Mr.  Chairman,  third.  It  is  said  that  the 
2-cent  copper  Import  tax  would  immediately 
be  reflected  In  the  seMlng  price  of  copper  end 
brass  products.  In  the  past  the  differential 
In  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic  copp^T  has 
rarely  exceeded  1  cent,  even  when  the  cop- 
per Import  tax  was  4  cenU  per  pound. 

In  the  beginning  It  Is  possible  that  price 
rlres  up  to  2  c;nts  may  take  place.  However, 
after  a  short  period  of  readjustment.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  domestic  copper  price  will 
again  approach  the  level  of  the  world  price 
for  copper.  As  I  h:ivc  already  said.  In  part 
It  Is  a  manipulated  price,  since  It  Is  a  con- 
trolled price. 

The  production  In  this  country  Is  entirely 
controlled,  since  the  closing  of  the  Independ- 
ent copper  mines,  by  three  major  companies, 
and  two  of  those  major  companies  entirely 
control  the  Chilean  production,  which  is  the 
competitive  cotintry  at  the  present  time. 
At  this  point  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  a 
short  memorandiun  on  the  control  of  brass 
fabricators  by  the  major  cop;per  producers. 
It  Is  an  Interesting  document.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"FAPaiC.^TORS 

•*WHAT  commnrrEs  xur  fabrication  iNotrsTST 

"The  fabricator  Is  the  principal  customer 
of  the  primary  copper  producer.  Here  most 
of  the  copper  Is  put  Into  8«-mlflnl3hed  form 
of  sheets,  rods,  wire,  extruded  or  roKed 
shapes,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  a  vast  Industry  ol  processors  of 
articles  for  final  consumption  or  of  parts  for 
the  products  of  other  industries.  The 
stream  fans  out  from  about  20  primary  cop- 
per edtabllshmeiits  In  the  United  States  to 
more  than  5. COO  processors,  not  including  the 
electrlciil  and  machinery  manufacturers  who 
use  lar^e  quantities  of  copper  and  copper 
products. 

"There  are  about  80  companies  In  ths 
United  States  generally  recognized  as  Impor- 
tar.t  fabricators  and  users  ui  raw  copper,  the 
latter   being,  for   the  most   part,   the   large 


electrical  manufacturers  such  as  O-neral 
Electric,  Westlnghouse,  etc.  The  m.Te  im- 
portant of  the  fabricators  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
copper  producers,  giving  them  completely 
Integrated  operations  from  the  mines  to  the 
finished  brass  and  copper  products.  Thus, 
for  example: 

"American  Smelting  St  Refining  Co*  has 
Interlocking  directorate  with  General  Cable 
Corp.  (Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  controls: 
Chase  Brass  *  Copper  Co.,  Inc  ,  Amerlcati 
Electrical  Works,  now  ICennecott  Wire  &  Cable 
Co.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  controls: 
Ame.-lcan  Brass  Co.,  Anaconda  Wire  M 
Cable  Co.  Phelps-Dodge  Corp.  controls:  Na- 
tional Electric  Products  Corp..  Hablrshaw 
Eectrlc  Cable  Co.  Seventy-five  to  eighty 
percent  of  fabricating  industry.) 

"Eich  of  the  fabricators  listed  above  rep- 
recents  the  merger  or  acquisition  of  various 
concerns  well  known  in  the  past  as  impor- 
tcnt  producers  of  copper  and  brass  pr<xluct8. 
The  only  Important  fabricators  not  now  con- 
trolled by  the  copper  producers  are:  Bridge- 
port Brass  Co..  ScovUIe  Mantifacturing  Co., 
Okonlte  Co.  (wire  and  cable),  Muller  Brass 
Co. 

"Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Inc.,  has  In- 
terlocking directorate  with  American  Smell- 
ing It  Refining  Co. 

"The  braas  fabri^ors  controlled  by  the 
three  major  name  copper  producers  produce 
approximately  75  to  80  percent  of  all  of  the 
brass-fabricated  products  in  this  country." 

Senator  Malonk.  I  ask  permission  to  put  in 
the  Rrco:uj  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  here  and  in  the  Hotise  to  hearings  and 
their  refutations. 

The  CH-uaicsM.  You  may  put  those  In  the 
Record. 

"DXIIAND  EZCKIM  DOMXSTIC  SXTPPLT  rOR  SOB« 

Time  To  Cdmz 

"At  present  levels  of  production,  and  In  the 
light  of  the  present  war  crisis.  It  is  likely 
that  the  demand  for  copper  will  remain 
relatively  high  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
2-cents-per-pcund  tax  Is  not  designed  to  keep 
Imports  out  nor  Is  It  designed  to  increase 
the  price  of  copper  to  the  domestic  user. 
The  tax  will  merely  represent  an  inadequate 
fl:or  under  wages  and  a  small  measure  of 
protection  for  tlie  domestic  copper-mining 
Industry.  The  tax  will  fulfill  lu  ptirpose 
mainly  In  the  case  of  a  revere  drop  In  copper 
prices.  In  that  case,  the  tax  will  serve  as  a 
small  price  ciuhion  and  will  make  up  to  a 
small  degree  the  differential  In  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  foreign  and  domestic  cop- 
per. 

"THI  TAX  WILL  tXDUCE  THl  COMFTTrrrVE  POSI- 
TION or  COPPER  BT  USING  SXJBSTTnrTES  TO  A 
GREATER    DECaZZ 

"This  argument  runs  counter  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  tcx  will  Increase  copper  price*. 
To  the  extent  that  the  copper  price  will  be 
Increased  and  substitutes  win  be  used  In 
those  few  fields  In  which  they  are  feasible, 
the  pressure  in  copper  demand  would  bi* 
taken  off  and  the  use  of  suljstitutes  would 
thus  become  a  balancing  factor  on  the  price 
of  copper  and  copper  products. 

"STOCKPILI.NC   WOrtD   BE   JEOPARDIZED   BT   RI- 
OUCINC    THE    AVAI1_\B1.E    SCPPLT    OF    COPrca 

-The  relmposltlon  of  the  tax  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  amounts  of  cop- 
per available  for  either  commercial  imports 
or  for  Government  stockpiling.  Foreign  na- 
tions, particularly  Chile,  are  badly  In  need  of 
dollars  and  will  continue  to  supply  the  Amer- 

» American  Smelting  k  Reflnlnc  Co.  does 
not  produc:  enough  copper  for  its  own  ac- 
count to  supply  the  fabricators  in  whlci  It 
is  interested  so  these  fabricators  must  de- 
pend In  part  on  piirchases  of  copper  in  th* 
open  market. 

Source :  Report  of  the  Federal  Trac  e  Com* 
miSAiou  on  the  Copper  Industry,  1147  pp. 
54-£5. 
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lean  market  with  copper  In  order  to  gain 
much  needed  foreign  exchange.    The  avail- 
ability of  copper  for  stockpiling  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  2-cent-per-pound  tax. 
"rr  IS  ARCCEO  that  the  DOME-STIC  industrt  IB 

OPERATING   AT  PEAK   PEACmMX  PRODUCTION 

"Althounh  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
rate  of  domestic  production  Is  high  for  nor- 
mal peacetime  conditions.  It  Is  also  true  that 
large  numbers  of  the  independent  mines  are 
closed,  partly  due  to  the  price  drop  In  1949 
following  the  suspension  of  the  tax  until 
June  30.  1C50.  The  added  production  that 
can  t>e  brought  into  play  by  reopening  these 
properties  that  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  copper 
market  has  been  estimated  at  80.000  to 
100000  tons  annually.  The  reason  that 
these  mines  have  refused  to  open  are  that  In 
order  to  undergo  the  necessary  expenses  of 
reopening,  a  continued  high  price  for  copper 
would  have  to  be  assured.  The  relmposltlon 
of  the  2-cent  tax  would  represent  a  small 
factor,  but  an  Impxirtant  factor,  in  assuring 
Independent  miners  a  return  adequate  to 
Justify  the  expense  of  pumping  water  out  of 
the  mines  aiid  of  retlmberine  the  properties. 
As  far  as  a  consistently  fair  return  for  copper 
mining  can  be  assured  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  2-cent  tax.  new-venture  capital 
will  go  Into  copper  mining,  and  exploration 
for  new  deposits  will  take  place  and  thus  as- 
sure the  Nation  a  continued  supply  of  copp^er. 
Only  a  healthy  and  operating  industry  can 
undergo  the  expense  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  2-cent  tax  will,  to  a  small 
degree,  assure  Just  that. 

"new  DISCOVERIES  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS  ARE  NOT 
MADE  AS  FAST  AS  THE  DEPLETION  OF  OLD  ONES 
TAKES    PLACE 

"The  same  answer  as  above  applies,  plus 
the  following:  Coupled  with  new  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  deposits,  there  must  be 
research  for  new  technology  which  will  make 
the  use  of  low-^rade  deposits  economically 
feasible.  This  research  requires  money  and  a 
healthy  mining  Industry. 

"rXTRTHIa    SUSPENSION    OP    COPPER    TAX    WOXTLD 
REDUCE  THE  PRICE  Or  COPPER 

•Reallzlne  that  the  2  cents  per  pound  tax 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  differential 
between  domestic  and  foreign  production.  It 
is  clear  that  the  2  cents  per  pound  tax  can- 
not completely  stabilize  copp>er  prices.  As 
was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  domestic  price 
of  copper  Will  probably  soon  approach  the 
world  price  and  Just  provide  a  cushion  for 
extreme  fluctuations  of  the  domestic  price. 

"STOCKPILING    COSTS    WOULD    BE    INCREASED 

"This  was  di-scussed  earlier.  Stockpiling 
can  be  done  without  payment  of  tariffs,  and 
any  argument  that  the  security  of  the  Nation 
would  be  endangered  by  this  2  cents  per 
pound  tax  is  dangerous  and  fallacious. 

"In  the  hearings  before  the  Hotise,  Mr. 
Phelps,  vice  president  of  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp .  testified  that  Chile  might  reduce 
her  exports  to  the  United  States  by  as  much 
as  15  percent,  irrespective  of  any  such  re- 
placement of  Imports  by  increased  domestic 
production. 

"What  made  Mr  Phelps  take  the  figure  of 
15  percent  unless  he  was  informed  of  such  a 
figure  by  Chilean  interests?  Could  this  bo 
regarded  as  a  form  of  blackmail? 

"iNVlSTMrNT     IN     AND     OETZLOPMENT     Or     THE 

MINING  INDUSTRT  IS  DtPENOtNT  UPON  LONC- 
R'..VCE    PRirr    PICTURE,    ntKESPECTIVE    OF    TAR- 

irrs  ON   COPPER 

"Tt  is  undeniably  true  that  the  develop- 
ment of  copper  mines  and  the  prospecting  in 
the  industry  Is  guided  by  the  prospective 
price  picture.  We  cannot  argue  that  2  cents 
per  pound  will  guarantee  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer a  permanently  high  price.  This  low 
tariff  will  merely  represent  a  small  measure  of 
protection  If  we  lise  the  same  factors  today 
as  we  used  in  1932  for  the  determination  of 
the  tariff  n?ce.ssary  to  ccmpensate  for  the 
differences  In  the  cost  of  production  here  and 


abroad,  the  copper  tariff  would  have  to  be  In 
the  neighborhood  of  8  cents  per  potind 
whereas  In  1932  It  was  determined  that  4 
cents  per  pound  would  give  domestic  produc- 
tion adequate  protection.  The  much  more 
steeply  rising  costs  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  production,  and  the  de- 
valuation of  foreign  currency,  has  brought 
about  this  change  in  the  picttire." 

Senator  Malcne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
memo  here  of  the  effect  of  the  copper  tariff 
and  the  actual  tariffs  on  copper  products 
and  I  ask  unanimous  permission  to  insert 
that  in  the  record. 

"In  talking  with  various  Government 
agencies  I  found  a  general  consenstw  of 
opinion  that  the  relmposition  of  the  excise 
tax  will  be  reflected  in  the  prices  of  semi- 
manufactured goods  ccntaining  copper. 
H-iwever.  on  many  final  copper  products  the 
effect  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
negligible,  and  all  press  reports  that  the 
consumers  would  suffer  through  higher 
prices  must  be  regarded  as  grossly  txag- 
gerated. 

"Here  is  an  example  of  the  Incidence  of 
the  copper  tariff  on  the  retail  price  of  an 
article  such  as  a  compact  or  a  lipstick  case 
made  of  copper  or  copper  alloys;  A  compact 
made  of  brass  weighing  2  ounces  and  assum- 
ing a  copper  content  of  60  percent  will  con- 
tain 1.2  ounces  of  copper.  At  the  present 
price  of  22  cents  per  pound  for  copper  the 
value  of  the  actual  copper  contained  In 
the  compact  would  be  worth  approximately 
1  65  cents.  At  a  retail  price  of  $1  65  for  the 
compact  only  l  percent  of  the  retail  price 
would  be  in  payment  for  the  actual  copper 
used  If  the  tariff  on  copper  were  reim- 
posed.  the  additional  cost  of  2  cents  pwr 
pound  for  the  tariff  would  represent  an  ad- 
ditional cost  for  the  compact  of  0  15  cent 
(15  100  of  a  cent),  or  approximately  0  001 
percent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  compact. 
Even  assuming  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  cop- 
per during  the  process  of  manufacture,  one 
could  hardly  say  that  the  increased  cost  of 
copper  would  be  a  hardship  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

"In  general  It  must  be  said  that  the  effect 
of  relmposltlon  of  the  copper  tariff  would 
be  least  noticeable  in  those  commodities 
which  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their 
production.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 
increased  cost  will  be  absorbed  by  the  re- 
tailer, the  Jobber,  or  the  manufacturer. 
However,  there  are  other  categories  of  goods 
which  are  heavier  In  weight  and  in  which 
the  actual  copper  cost  represenu  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  final  price.  In  hotislng, 
for  insUnce.  a  great  deal  of  copper  is  used 
for  plumbing,  heating,  and  other  Installa- 
tion If  we  a.ssume  that  250  pounds  of 
copper  are  used  In  a  hotise,  the  Increased 
tax  on  copper  would  amount  to  $5  per  house. 
If  we  resllze  that  copper  Is  generally  only 
used  to  any  great  extent  In  houses  in  higher 
price  brackets  ($15,000  on  up),  the  In- 
creased copper  price  will  represent  0.033 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  115,000  house. 

"The  proponents  of  the  further  suspension 
of  the  copper  tariff  argue  that  any  further 
increase  in  price  may  well  lead  to  a  further 
search  for  and  use  of  a  substitute  for  cop- 
per. In  addition  It  la  feared  that  any  price 
slump  that  may  occur  in  the  copper  indus- 
try will  have  more  severe  repercussions  if 
the  price  Is  artificially  hiked  through  the  re- 
Imposition  of  the  copper  tariff.  It  is  also 
argued  that  after  the  1949  recession  the  cop- 
per industry  is  asain  working  at.  or  near,  ca- 
pacity and  that  the  reimposition  of  the  tariff 
will  not  greatly  increase  domestic  production 
of  copper. 

"During  the  last  few  years  imports  of  cop- 
per have  been  necessary  and  it  is  considered 
hardly  likely  that  at  present  consumption 
rates  the  tariff  will  change  that  pictvire  sig. 
nlflcantly. 

•  As  It  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  relm- 
posltlon of  the  tariff  on  copper  will  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  Import  situation  at 


the  present  high  prices.  Should  commodi- 
ties wholesale,  however,  fall  considerably  on 
the  world  market,  domestic  copper  produc- 
ers would  find  themselves  producing  below 
the  break-even  point  and  copper  purchasers 
would  prefer  to  buy  Imported  copper  at  low- 
er prices.  The  2-cent  copper  tariff,  there- 
fore, only  represents  a  2-cent  per  pound 
margin  of  safety  for  the  domestic  producer. 
Should  world  copper  prices  fall  to  more  than 
2  cents  below  the  break -even  point  of  do- 
mestic copper  mines  our  copper  Industries 
would  again  largely  suspend  operations.  It 
must  be  realized  that  domestic  copper  mines 
vary  In  their  break-even  point  and  that  so- 
called  marginal  mines  can  only  operate 
profitably  at  a  high  copper  price  and  those 
would  l>e  the  first  to  suspend  operatt(»i  in 
the  case  of  a  price  break.  The  2  cents  per 
pound  tariff  would  merely  represent  a  a-cent 
safety  margin  protecting  the  domestic  mar- 
ket from  excessively  competitive  imports. 
In  regard  to  production  cost  foreign  copper 
Is  produced  at  far  lower  rates  than  domestic 
copper  and  the  2-cent  tariff  only  represents  a 
small  part  of  that  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  Is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
flexible  import  fee  bill. 

"In  summing  up.  we  may  say  that  any  fear 
of  a  significant  Increase  In  the  price  of  ccan- 
modities  containing  copper  is  without 
foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  domestic  economy.  It  la 
doubted  that  the  reimposition  of  the  copper 
tariff  will  change  the  copper  supply  situa- 
tion to  any  great  extent.  It  must  be  added 
that  In  the  case  of  a  serious  drop  In  co{>per 
price,  the  2-cent  per  pound  tariff  may  rep- 
resent a  small  measure  of  protection  for  the 
domestic  Industry,  although  that  amount  of 
tariff  Is  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
much  lower  cost  of  production  of  imported 
copper. 

"It  has  been  found  Impossible  to  locate 
exact  figures  and  examples  of  the  effect  of 
the  copper  tariff  on  the  retail  price  of  certain 
commodities.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  different  products  containing 
copper  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  what  percentage  of  copper  Is  contained 
in  the  products  or  in  their  alloys.  It  has 
been  found,  for  Instance,  that  In  brass 
plumbing  fixtures  alone  the  percentages  of 
contained  copper  vary  from  lew  than  80 
percent  to  more  than  90  percent.  In  the 
case  of  lipsticks.  It  Is  very  difBcult  to  find 
out  how  much  of  the  cost  of  the  lipstick 
must  be  apportioned  to  the  case  and  how 
much  to  the  actual  lipstick:  ftirthermore. 
the  case  may  be  made  of  any  number  of 
copper  alloys  and  the  actual  chemical 
analysis  wotild  be  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain. 

"The  attached  table  lists  articles  which 
are  dutiable  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  which  are  taxable  under  the 
copper  Import  excise  tax  for  the  copper  con- 
tained therein.  The  tax  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  copper  contained  is  levied  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tariff.  Any  articles 
containing  copjjer  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  316.  380,  381,  287.  1620.  1634, 
1657.  1658.  and  16o9  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
are  taxable  at  the  rate  of  II2  cents  per 
pound  of  the  weight  of  the  article  if  copper 
is  the  component  of  chief  value.  Articles 
which  are  not  composed  of  copper  as  chief 
value,  but  which  contain  4  percent  or  more 
of  copper,  are  taxable.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  duty,  at  the  rate  of  I'j  percent  ad 
valorem,  or  three-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

"In  other  words,  all  articles  containing 
copper,  specifically  provided  for  In  above 
paragraphs,  are  taxable  for  all  coppjer  con- 
tained. Other  articles  are  taxed  depending 
on  whether  they  are  In  chief  value  of  cop- 
per, or.  If  not.  whether  they  contain  4  per- 
cent or  more  of  copper,  la  either  case,  they 
are  taxed,  in  addition  to  the  normally  ap- 
plicable duty,  on  the  weight  of  the  article, 
and  not  on  the  copper  contained." 
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Effect  0/  copper  tax 


(Pars.  31fl.  380.  381.  387.  1620.  1C34.  ItVt.  16M.  1650  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1S30.  of  which  all  producta  containing  copper  are  separatjly  dutiable 

under  sec.  3425  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 


IRC 


M3S 


I;r«tT;;  Iv  n 


Tax  rate 


ll' 


Cuyiwi  bewlnr  <***  m%A  ememtratn  fiA  artirk^  provided  for  In  pan.  318.  380,  381,  387, 
Ican.  MX  MS7,  KM,  or  MM  Of  th*  T  iriff  Act  «(  MMO: 

CuMMrtoahacirta  and  coMtn  trail «. 

ifpradacUatCialM^ — ^ ^ 

S2K!f*^::* ::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::::""::::::: 

in  artMH<liiUahl^aiid(T«to Tariff  Aol of  im.nM^^  in  thi5  wetkia, 

in  wWeb  anppcr  (uirhidint  tunftet  In  alloy*)  is  Um  oamponwit  nwlcrial  of  cbivf  valui-. 

All  articWsdntiablc  und»-r  lh«  Ttf  ill  Act  of  IKIO.  not  provided  lor  bervtolore  In  this  acciioo, 
"^t^tptr^  i  perornt  or  tuotf  of  copper  by  wvight. 


2  oenU  per  pound  on  cnpper  content 
Fr««. 

3  cents  per  poand  on  copper  cw<wL 

Do. 
IHonUpcr  poowL 

IH  percent  ad  vatevn  or  H  cent  per  ponnd,  whJcherer  is  the  lowrr. 


Tarift 

Art  ot 

HO) 


I>tt«ript.on 


US 


w 


I' 


(a> 


An  wte«  oMapMod  of  iniB.  atacl,  or  ottaermrtai  aot  apecifleally  provided  lor  <«Mept 

fold.  «tf .  ptallMUBi.  t— pat.  «r  ilyhdMiini) . 
AD  flat  mitm  and  aO  Meat  in  atri|ia  iM  tbickw  than  '« iocti  and  not  eiondmf  Xt, 
luchr*  in  vidtb,  whrtlMr  in  taf  or  short  laofftha.  !■  aafla  or  ol~ 
vhrther  rolled  or  drawn  throogb  <MBt or  rola,  or  othwias 

Not  thtckar  thia  0.H  iMk. 

Tbtakar  Umo  0.01  aod  amU  thicker  than  n.OS  inch. 

TbickM  liiaii  a.M  and  na*  tbieker  tluui  mnrh 

Ail  wire.  Inm.  iieel,  or  ntlwr  tnatal  mated  hy  dipptar.  laitaaWag.  ibarwdiaiag, 
•iMMortie,  «r  ay  oilwf  i>rocMi  iritb  (iac.  tMi.  ar 
WtmmA  kan  ar  Mael  w  m.  raiue>i  at  nut  ataw  • 

Otbcr „ 


■a4  other  « Ha  Md  eaMM  aoMpaasd  of  troa.  Meal,  or  other 
■Bid.  sltTfr.  plaUMMB.  tuniMaai.  or  iiMiybdanuoi),  obvercd  with 
m  pvt  of  oottrm,  )utc.  «Uic,  mamrl,  lacqcMr.  robber,  pa^.  aeoa- 
or  olbct  coatcrtal.  wiih  or  withuui  metal  eovarlBg. 


au 


MM 


Wire 

toiaalBM  Mtd  twlatina  rinc  tntveiara^^. 

Wka  haddka  and  haalds , 

(H  llVNi,  riM,  btfs,  sheets,  wtre.  or  othn-  inrais  not  BpeciflesI^  provide*!  for,  or 
serap,  eontaaiini  more  than  m  parooit  uf  tuafitea,  nimrt—  aarbide,  moiyb- 
dHHOa  earbkle,  or  oamNnatiaPi  tbarouf; 

InaMS,afabt,  hark  or  scrap „ 

gfcsits,  wire.  <iroth»'r  Inrtm 

OaraaMi MIeer,  or  ntrkrl  silver,  tuunaniiteeturcd ^.. _.. ... 

Nkkal aBrer  aiiMts,  »tri|.<.  rods,  and  wire ., _. 

Cxippar  Bi  roll*,  rads,  or  sbt^u ^.^,... ... 

Copper  aDiTBTen'  plates: 

Notgrauiid _ 


D««y 


PliK  copper  tSLi  of 
3  oe.  ltd  per  pound 


15  percent  ad  vatorutn 


l\i  pwaaiM  ad  eaioreaii 

lOjpansDtad  Talorrm 

UH  psretat  ad  Taloraa.. 


The  rato  (or  the  wire  of  wbicb  It  is  made  and  0.1  oeot  nor 

_paaBdaddlUoaal. 

Tba  iiBiart  i««»for  tfea  vb«  tt  whieb  it  Is  made  aad  %.\ 


17^  pereaot  ad  vaJurcto.. 


\H  mmuM  per  poond,  biu  not  leas 
thn  S  perant  ad  valarera. 

ITHpMventad  ralsroa. 

SSpareant  ad  valorem.: 

3t  atntt  per  1,009  and  90  percent  ad  valorem. 


10  parMBi  nor  more 


30  percent  ad  valorem.. 
40  peremt  ad  valorem.. 
30  pereaat  ad  valorem.. 
30  pereent  ad  valareon.. 
\)i  oaou  per  pound.... 


3^1  cents  pot  poun<1. 
5S  csnts  per  pound. 


copper  tnbinv 
EKki,  theM  brass, 

or  yvBow  aotal 
tvbaa: 


plalas,  bar*,  aad  strtpa 

■iiaatbu«,  bolts  vision  rods,  and  sbafUuf. 


Broms  n>ds  and  sfaacta.. 

Brratie  tubes — 

Pboepboe-eopper  or  pn 

Beib.  brake*,  aad  beM  Mlal.  broinii  and  St  uniy  to  bo  remaauiaGtured. 

Braaa.  old  bnua.  ctipptegs  bom  brasa  ur  i>atcli  metal,  all  the  lunsuinK.  fit  only  fcr 


netid  of  vbtdieof^Mrli  the  oompoasBt  material  of  ebiai' value,  not  spe- 
etfleally  provided  tor. 
Copfaar  ore —„...._............... ....... 

Blaofc  or  coone  oooDar .        

Old  a^ipir J 11  Only  tor  reflMmuCaetura.............^.... ..................... ........ 

Otapijar  aaala.  - . . ..... ................ .......... ...... , .......... 

Csfigariajbuas.  bars.1iifDts.  or  piip,'  not  manulkctared  or  speelaiiy  provided  torlll! 

Capper  MMble  or  bhie  vitriol 

Capper  aoetala  aad  nbacetatc  or  verditrls 


:  ii  cents  per  pound.. 
5H  cents  per  pound . . 
SH  oeala  par  peond. . 

2  cents  par  pound 

.....do 

aeants  per  pound 

a  cents  per  pauad . 

6  cants  per  pooad 

2 cents  per  pound.... 
---  <fc> 

3  cenu  per  pound.... 

Jree ... 

...-do._ 


.do. 


Free. 


J  e"nu  rer  pmmd 
tu  tbrou(bt>uc 
m  capper  ooo- 

tSBL 


StVtNTT     TO     nClITT     prKCEKT     OF     TK« 

r.\BsicA'ruas'  fboductiom  coimouja> 
Mr  Chttirman.  I  utrnt  to  say  in  cloauii;  mat 
70  I)  60  i>erc-ent  ol  tbe  fabricatrU  brass  pro- 
duciJun  III  tn«  country  Is  cuniroiled  by  thu 
Xbxm  major  naming  compunies,  twu  of  which 
ar«  ad.mi-»:;t  th.»t  t:,p  trvc  trad**  on  i-opp*^ 
bo  oxtendcd.  On  theee  same  brcisa  prurtu  •■  :> 
conUauiiK  7u  to  «0  perteni  copper,  a  lHri:T 
or  import  fe«  of  from  a  15  to  a  t5  peic*  nt  aa 
vaiurem  u  maintained  which  is  ne-^eaa-Afy  to 
pay  American  wages  lu  this  country  an.l 
cuuipela  wltii  the  low-wage  hvlrm  bUi:  danls 
in  the  compatltiw*  country,  and  to  wran  I, 
of  cotino,  onter  no  objection,     i  am  (or  a 


flexible  tariflf  or  Import  fee  to  stabilize  the 
price  at  a  competitive  level  for  all  products 
produced  In  the  country. 

QtTKSTION    or    BUYKNG    AT    A    SLAVT    WACX    LXVCI, 

Iji  my  opinion  we  should  not  try  the  hold 
the  price  of  th«'  prtxiucts  that  this  Ciovern- 
meni  buys  from  forelKn  nutlons  down  to  a 
slave  wajje  level.  In  mv  opinion  we  would 
iiave  much  better  dipl  'in  it  ;<.-  rclaUooo,  much 
better  International  relations.  If  wo  paid  a 
price  lor  these  prixlucts  that  would  allow 
them  to  pay  their  labor  eventually  en  a  acale 
c  >ruparnbie  to  our  own  Instead  ol  putting  us 
in  iiiinj.f'iti-  n  w'.t.^i  thi.s  lubir  and  Inalatlng 
Uiat  we  eiiaer  put  our  meu  on  relief  or  foro* 


Ukom   to   work    for   a   lower   wag*    in    thia 
country. 

And  that  goea  for  aU  the  IndtaUlaa  that  I 
mentioned.  Mr.  ChjOrm&n.  not  only  copper, 
because  copper  la  merely  a  aymbjl — the  tarU 
or  BUboldy  Is  the  alternative  to  putting  our 
own  men  on  lellef ,  taking  the  su  >aldy  money. 
the  relief  money  out  of  the  Tre«»ury.  Let  us 
have  an  Import-fee  system  so  that  we  cqujuiao 
the  price  dlCerectlAl  ao  they  cut  raiae  the 
wage  living  standards  of  their  workers  to  our 
standard,  to  the  extent  that  we  purchase 
attroad.  A  good  example  in  the  situation  in 
Chile,  where  copper  producers  w  -t  only  19.37 
peeue  tor  each  United  otates  d  illar  earned. 
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compared  with  a  free  market  value  of  90 
pesos  for  the  dollar.  No  wonder  that  wages 
In  Chile  are  so  low.  when  the  Government 
retains  most  of  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

Mr  Chairman,  paying  a  price  to  foreign  na- 
tions comparable  to  our  own  standard  would 
be  a  very  much  Improved  method  over  the 
one  we  are  using  now^  which  Is  a  continual 
threat  of  removing  what  little  floor  under 
wages  and  investments  exists. 

Whenever  the  wage  living  standards 
reached  the  American  level,  no  tariff  or  Im- 
port fee  would  be  necessary. 

THE    PURPOSE    or    A    TAEIFF    OR    IMPORT    FEE 

The  purpose  of  a  tariff  or  Import  fee  Is  a 
floor  under  wages  and  Investments. 

It  means  that  regardless  of  the  fluctua- 
tions In  price  there  Is  a  stabilized  level  be- 
low which  It  should  not  g.o.  provtdine  such 
tariff  or  Import  fee  correctly  reprrsents  that 
differential  of  cost  between  this  Nation  and 
the  compj'tltlve  countries  mostly  represented 
by  the  difference  In  the  wage-living  stand- 
ards 

Whether  the  domestic  production  Is  60  per- 
cent or  100  percent  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  principle  Is  the  same,  pro- 
viding the  tariff  U  based  on  the  principle 
Of  "fair  and  reasonable"  competition.  A 
market  then  Is  established  for  foreign  na- 
tions' goods  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the 
domestic  producer  —  but  r.  ,t  at  an  advantage. 

It  simply  supporu  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  our  own  country  on  the  wage-living 
sta.ndards  establuhed  by  its  own  citizens. 
The  principle,  of  course,  should  be  applied 
to    a!!    products   and    all    Industries 

My  flexible  Import  fee  bill.  8  1965,  now 
In  Senate  Finance  Committee,  this  very  com- 
mittee, provides  that  the  1  me-experlenced 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  turned  Into  the 
Foreign  Trade  Authority,  since  this  more 
nearly  represents  Us  work,  and  that  Author- 
ity would  have  the  same  latitude  in  the  field 
of  adjusting  the  tariffs  and  Import  fees  on 
a  basis  of  'fair  and  reasonable"  competition 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
given  the  resporvslblllty  of  fixing  the  freight 
rates  for  the  carriers  on  the  basis  of  a  "rea- 
ionable  return"  on  the  Investment. 

THE    "PERIL    POirrr"    VERST^     the    FLEXEBLl 
IMPORT   TTX 

The  much-discussed  p»'ril  point  would 
simply  require  the  President  to  write  Con- 
gress a  letter  In  case  the  State  Department 
lowered  the  tariff  or  Import  on  any  United 
States  pri^Kluct  below  the  Tariff  Commission's 
estimate  of  the  point  of  Injury  to  domestic 
producers  while  the  flexible  import  fee  Is 
established  on  principle.  If  we  accept  any 
provision  of  that  nature  we  are  then  on 
record  for  the  principle  set  out  in  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended  with  the 
exercise  of  the  Presidents  Judgment  as  It 
benefits  abroad,  overcoming  the  damage  to 
lndu-«!try  In  this  country— and  he  is  already 
on  record  that  sacrificing  an  Industry  here 
Is  no  reason  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  han- 
dling of  our  own  tarlfTs  and  Import  fees  to 
provide  additional  Imports  into  this  country. 

NO    CONSIEIRATIOW    Or    A    HIGH    OR    LOW    TAaiTT 

There  would  t>e  no  consideration  of  a  high 
or  low  tariff  or  Import  fee.  but  the  flexible 
Import  fee  would  at  all  times  be  adjusted  to 
the  differential  of  cost  due  mostly  to  the 
difference  In  the  wage-livlng  standards. 

Tlie  tariff  or  Import  fee  would  be  lowered 
as  the  foreign  nations'  living  standards  were 
nilood.  and  when  such  standards  approxi- 
mated our  own  then  th*"  common  objective 
of  free  and  unrestricted  trade  would  be  Uio 
almost  Immediate  and  automatic  result. 

The  tariff  or  Import  tax  on  copper  has.  un- 
fortunately, been  lowered  from  4  cents  to 
2  cents,  which  Is  woefully  Inadequate,  but 
nevertheless  through  Its  permanent  resto- 
ration, the  principle  Is  established  and  ven- 
ttire  capital  and  the  workers  In  the  industry 
would    regain    coi-fldence    that    Congress    is 


again   operating   up>on  a  principle   and   not 

sharpshootmg, 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  for  their  kind  attention,  and  I 
want  to  say  if  this  comes  to  the  floor  I  In- 
tend to  debate  It  at  some  considerable 
length.  I  think  li  Is  time  that  the  people 
of  this  country  woke  up.  and  I  think  they 
are  waking  up  now.  I  have  wires  and  reso- 
lutions from  labor  organizations,  and  I  would 
ask  permission  to  include  those  resolutions 
and  wires  that  I  have  in  my  office,  which 
are  relatively  few  in  number,  in  the  record, 
Mr   Chairman. 

The  Chairman    That  may  t>e  done. 

(The  documents  referred  to  foHcw) 

"Domestic  and  Foreign  Poiicy  REsoLtrnoN. 

Nevada  Reptblican  State  Execi-tt-.e  Com- 

MimE.  1950  AND  1952  Platform.  Novemees 

15.  1949 

•'The  Nevada  State  Executive  Committee 
passed  an  official  resolution  on  November  15. 
1949,  offering  the  flexible  Import  fee  prin- 
ciple as  a  substitute  fcr  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  as  amended — and  called  for 
the  defeat  of  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization leglilailcn — and  for  defli-iite  condi- 
tions cm  further  gift-loans  to  Europe. 

"The  resolution: 

-  'Whereas  the  selective  free-trade  policy 
adopted  by  the  S  ate  Department,  based  up<m 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  is  removing  the 
fl.x^)r  fr.m  under  wa-jes  and  Investments— 
c.-i using  unemployment  and  loss  ol  taxable 
property,   and 

•  Whereas  the  proposed  International 
Trade  Organization,  consisting  of  53  nations, 
each  with  one  vote,  to  which  It  Is  suggested 
that  this  Nation  assign  all  of  Its  right  te 
adjust  tariffs  and  import  fees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  working  men  and  investments 
in  the  United  States  of  Amerl:a,  would  com- 
plete the  Job  of  wrecking  our  economy:  and 

"  Whereas  the  policy  of  riakuig  up  the 
trade  balance  deficits  of  the  European  na- 
tions ( 16  ECA  nations )  In  c  ash  each  year 
without  definite  conditions  fo-  Its  utilization 
Is  simply  reestablishing  the  ce.itury-old  feud 
and  rivalries  among  such  nations:  Therefore 
be  It 

■  Resolved.  That  the  Republican  State  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Nevada  hereby  adopts 
and  recommends  to  the  National  Repub- 
lican Commitfe  for  adoptio:i  an  American 
domestic  and  foreign  policy; 

"'1.  A  domestic  (national)   policy. 

"  'A.  The  flexible  Import  fee  principle, 
based  upon  fair  and  reasonatle  competition, 
administered  by  a  reorganized  experienced 
Tariff  Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  For- 
eign TYade  Authority.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  long -established  Intemate  Commerce 
Commission  adjusts  freight  rt.tes  for  the  car- 
riers on  a  basis  of  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Congress,  of  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
Investments,  to  be  substituted  for  the  19.^4 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  ex- ended 

"  'Under  the  flexible  import  fee  principle 
a  market  Is  Immediately  esti.blished  for  the 
gt)cds  of  foreign  nations  on  a  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition  with  our  own — 
they  cai:not  in  good  conscience  ask  for  more. 

"  '2.  A  foreign  i  internatlorali  policy — as  a 
condition  of  further  aid  to  Ilurope. 

"  W.   Integrity  of  private   i  :avestments. 

"  'B.  A  United  States  of  Europe — including 
Germany  without  trade  barrers  of  any  kind. 

"  'C.  Free  convertibility  o.'  the  European 
ctirrencies  in  the  terms  of  the  dollar. 

"  D.  Equal  access  to  the  t.'ade  of  the  na- 
ti^'ns  of  the  world — subject  only  to  the  ac- 
tion of  such  individual  nat.ons;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  so-cilled  bipartisan 
pcUcy.  including  the  support  of  the  admin- 
l.«tratlon's  three-part  rree-tr:ide  program  has 
destroyed  our  traditional  floor-under-wages 
policy  and  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  Party;  and  that 
the  haphazard  lowering  cf  '.he  Import  fees 
and  tariffs,  without  regard  to  the  differential 


of  the  coat  of  production  due  largely  to  the 
difference  in  living  standards  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  foreign  competitive  nations,  has 
severely  injiu-ed  the  mining,  petroleum,  ag- 
ricultural, textiles,  pottery,  lumber,  precision 
Instruments,  and  many  other  Industries, 
thereby  causing  unusual  unemployment  and 
loss  of  taxable  property;  and  that  we  are, 
by  our  own  actions,  removing  the  floor  und« 
wages  and  Investments  In  this  Nation  and 
In  effect  trar.sferrlng  American  Jobs  to  for- 
eign SOIL'  " 

"ExcEaPT  Prom  Resolctiows  Adofttd  at  thk 
THiHTirrH  Annual  Meetinc  or  the  Ne- 
vada State  Farm  BtraiAu,  Elt.  Nev.,  D«- 
CEMBER  2.  1949 

"DOMESTIC  AJTD  TORETGN  POLICT 

"  'Resolution    17 

"  "Whereas  the  selective  free-trade  policy 
adopted  by  the  State  Department,  based 
vpon  the  Trade  A::jreements  Act  of  1934.  as 
lowering  the  American  living  standards 
throueh  the  lowering  of  wages  and  Is  caus- 
ing unempl07ment  and  a  subsequent  de- 
cline m  the  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts:  Therefore  be  It 

"  'Rn'sol'i'd.  Tbat  the  Nevada  State  Farm 
Bureau  adopts  and  recommends  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  support 
a  doire-tic  and  foreign  policy  containing  the 
follcwinR  feature* 

"  1    Forel^jn   policy- 

'•  '(a)  Protection  of  private  inveatixienta  In 
foreign  countries. 

"  '(b)  Free  convertibility  of  European 
currencies  in  terms  cf  dollars 

"'<ci  Conschda'lon  of  the  European  na- 
tions Into  a  United  States  of  Europe,  and 
the  erasing  of  all  present  trade  taSLrrlers 

"  ■  ( d )  Equal  access  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations  of  the  world  subject  only  to  the 
action  of  the  individual  nations. 

""11.  National  policy: 

•■'(a)  S;t  UD  a  flexible  Import  fee  which 
would  be  based  upon  "fair  and  reasonable" 
competition  administered  by  a  reorganized, 
experienced  tariff  commission  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  long  established  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  adjusts  freight  rates 
for  the  carriers  on  a  basis  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Congress,  of  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  Investment.  Under  a  flexible  Import 
fee  principle,  a  market  is  Immediately  estab- 
lished for  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  on  a 
basis  of  "fair  and  reasonable"  competition 
with  our  own — other  nations  In  good  con- 
science cannot  ask  for  more.  By  so  doing. 
America's  dom.e8tic  agricultural  market 
would  be  greatly  stabilized  and  cease  to  be 
a  dumping  ground  for  world  surpluses.  We 
are  a  land  of  agricultural  abundance  striv- 
ing to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  unpar- 
alleled by  any  other  nation  in  the  world; 
be  it  further 

"  'il^solred.  That  the  lowering  of  Import 
fees  and  tariffs  without  regard  to  the  differ- 
ential of  the  cost  of  prcxluctlon  due  largely 
to  the  difference  In  living  standards  of  this 
Nation  and  of  foreign  competitive  nations 
has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  our  agricultural 
markets  as  well  as  those  of  other  Ind'ostries. 
thereby  causing  unemployment  and  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  American  farmer  '  " 

PiocHi.  Nev..  January  17.  1950. 
Senator  G.  W    MAL,oi«rx. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Dkas  Sir:  By  unanimous  vote  Pioche 
Union.  Local  No,  407,  CIO.  disapprove  part 
4  plan  of  the  President  which  includes  the 
International  Trade  Organization  Agree- 
ment and  urge  that  you  do  everything  pxss- 
Bible  to  substitute  flexible  import  fee  as 
outlined  In  your  talk  at  Pioche,  Nev,  on 
December  15,'  1949. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  L  HrrcHiwca, 
President,  Local  So.  *07. 
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'•E«ST  Et-T,  Hrv.,  January  19.  19S0. 
"Stnutor  Malohk, 

••United  Statet  Senate  Otl^ce  Building: 
-We  c«U  your  attention  to  the  following 
rMOIutlon  ft<k>pted  by  the  White  Pine  County 
Oentrml   Latxir   Council: 

"  Wherea*  the  aelectlve  free  trade  policy 
U  removing  the  f.'X)r  from  under  American 
wsfM  and  inveatmenu.  causing  UDe:nploy> 
OMiit  asd  loM  of  taxable  |>rot>erty:  a.'id 

**  *Wh«rMU  the  haphazard  lowering  of  the 
Import  feet  and  tarlJa  without  rerard  to  the 
dlffer?ntlaJ  of  the  coet  of  production  due 
largely  to  the  difference  in  living  standards 
of  thia  country  and  foreign  competitive  na- 
tions, hsa  severely  Injured  the  nonferroti* 
mtnlnff  Industry:  Therefore  be  It 

'•  'Reaolved,  That  a  telegram  be  sent  to  each 
of  o\ir  Ifatlonal  Senators  asking  them  to  do 
what  they  can  toward  correcting  this  de- 
plorable tltuation.' 

"DotJG  Hawkins, 
'Frexident.  White  Pine  County  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council." 


■ATIOKAL  Association  or 

Machinists. 
"Local  Lo£Ge  No.  705, 
"Sparfc.t.  Nev..  September  16.  1949. 
"The  Honorable  Gkosck  W.  Malonk. 
"Umted  States  Senator. 
•'United  States  Senate. 

"WasMngton.  D.  i 
••?'R-    The   legislative  committee   ol    Local 
Lodge,  No.  705,  luternatlonal  Aasoclation  of 


Machinist*.  Sparks,  Nev..  reported  favorably 
on  tl.e  matter  of  the  flexible  Import  fee. 
Whereupon  the  membership  unanimously  in- 
structed the  legislative  committee  to  inform 
you  that  Local  Lodge.  No.  705.  International 
Association   of  Machinists,  Sparks,  Nev..   has 

gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  flexible  Import 
Ice. 

"The  legislative  committee  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  hard  work  and 
Initiative. 

"Yours  truly, 

"SATiHioa  SotncAKoa. 
"Cluitrman,  Legulative  Committee. 

"OroiGE  H.  Sheltok, 
"John  L.  Robertson. 
"L'^gulative  Committee." 

"Las  VtGAS,  Nev.,  January  12.  ISHO. 
"United  States  Senator  Ctoicz  W.  Malokb, 
"Washington,  D.  C: 

"Urge  you  to  support  a  flexible  Import 
and  export  tariff  bill  for  protection  of  our 
domestic  Industries  and  curtailment  of  for- 
eign spending. 

"paopertt  owmcrs  assn.,  inc.,  of 

Clark  County,  Nev., 
"HfLiN  E.  CaAJfRR,  Secretary." 

Senator  Malone.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  never 
was  a  consistent  "free  trader";    In  general. 


you  will  find  that  they  want  "  ree  trade"  on 
the  material  which  they  must  imy  and  a  tar- 
iff or  import  fee  on  the  product  that  they 
mu.'^t  sell.  Thus,  there  la  a  c  nilnual  ciaah 
Let  ween  industries,  both  of  wh  ch  must  have 
the  protection  on  the  l>asis  of  fair  ai.d  rea- 
•onable"  competition  to  pay  Ajnerican  wages 
and  stay  In  business. 

A  shining  example  is  the  brass  fabricators, 
largely  fronting  for  the  owne-s  of  tlie  for- 
eign copper  deposits,  aaklng  fcr  "free  trade' 
on  copper,  which  maJ:es  up  70  to  90  p«rcai>: 
of  their  raw  material,  while  demanding  a 
tarlfl  or  Import  fee  of  from  15  to  65  percent 
ad  valorem  on  the  brass  fabricated  products 
to  meet  the  American  wage  stindnrd  of  liv- 
ing. The  three  large  copper  producers  onrn 
or  control  75  to  80  percent  of  the  brass  fabri- 
cators In  terms  of  output. 

The  worklneraen  and  Investors  of  thia 
country  will  take  things  i.i:o  their  own 
hands  when  they  finally  realize  that  what 
we  are  doing  la  putting  direct  competition 
with  the  12  labor,  the  |l-a-day  labor,  and 
the  sweatshop  labor  of  Burcpc,  Asia,  and 
Africa  and  other  places.  We  can,  however, 
protect  our  workers  and  Investors  if  we  take 
the  differential  of  living  standards  Into  con- 
sideration through  the  tariff  oi  import  fee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator. 

Senator  Malone.  Thank  you 
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Commodity-                                                     Weight 
Ncnferrotis  metals 6  2 

Antimony .4 

Tin 1.  0 

Zinc .  5 

Lead 12 

Copper 3.1 

Bmc  is  1926  average  prices. 

Source:  Wire  from  Harry  T.  Montgomery, 
general  business  editor,  the  Associated  Press, 
»w  York. 

U  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Washington.  D.  C. — Relative  im- 
portance of  subgroups  in  wholesale  priee 
index  year  average.  1949 

Percent 
of  all 
commodities. 
Groups   and   subgroups:  iTidex 

All    commodltlea 100.00 

Farm   products 19.  16 

Grains... ,  2  65 

livestock   and  poultry 6.  "^3 

Other    farm    products 9.63 

*  -I 

Focds 20.  41 

I>alry  products 2   ;8 

Cereal    products 3.<3 

Fruits  and  vegetablss 1.33 

Meats,  poultry,  and  fish 8.  S7 

Other  foods 4.43 

Hides  and  leather  prcxiucts 1      3.  £8 

Shoes 1.6D 

Hides  and  skins .60 

Leather .73 

Other  leather  products .20 

Textile  products 8  18 

Clothing 2  11 

Cotton  goods 2.  62 

Hosiery  and  underwear .63 

Ravon  and  nylon .45 

Silk -  .03 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods..  1.45 

Other  textUes .77 

Fuel  and  lighting  materials 14.  94 

Anthracite 1   17 

Bituminous  coal 4  33 

Coke -  1.17 

Electricity 1   13 

Gas .56 

Petroleum  and  products 6  54 

Metals  and  metal  producU 15.  33 

Agricultural  implements .37 

Iron  and  steel 6.  £3 

Motor    vehicles 5.  &3 

Nonferrous  metsils 1.  £2 

Plumbing   and   heating .23 

Building    materials 6  (6 

Brick  and  tUe 45 

Cement ■  *-t 

Lumber 3  21 

Paint  and  paint  materials..       1  26 
Other  building   materials...       1  30 

Chemicals  and  allied  products..       1   53 

Chemicals  .„ .83 

Drugs     and    pharmaceutical 

materials .15 

Fertilizer  materials 20 

M:x?d    fertilizers .17 

Clls  and  fats .21 


Percent 
of  all 
commodities. 
Groups  and  subgroups:                      indeat 
Housefurnishmg    goods 2.43 

Furnishings 1.  33 

Furniture 1.  10 

Miscellaneous 8  12 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes..  1   34 

Cattle  feed -63 

Paper  and    pulp 2.  C7 

Rubber,    crude .26 

Other  miscellaneous 3  82 

Raw  materials 31   12 

Esmiman-Jfactured  articles 8  6.3 

Manufactured  products 60  25 

All  commodities  other  than  farm 

products 80  84 

All  commodities  other  than  farm 

products  and  foods CO.  44 

CPI  items  and  their  relative  importance  it 
the  major  groups  and  in  the  total  index, 
December  1948 
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17.6 
14. « 
1«.6 
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100.0 

loae 
100  0 
100.0 

37  8 
13.1 
13.1 
19. « 
9.9 

16.5 


40.6 

5.9 

13.3 

7  8 

3.4 

8-0 
1.3 
13 
1.2 

12  4 

3  1 
2  3 
1.8 
2.1 
.5 
.5 

12.5 
6  1 
4.7 

34.7 

a9 
3.2 
3.3 

4.4 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^vlARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  conden- 
sation of  speech  given  recently  by  Dr. 
Johannes  U.  Hoeber  before  the  Torch 
Club  of  Philadelphia.     Dr.  Hoeber  was 


bom  in  Switzerland,  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Keidelberg 
and  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  A  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
city  charter  committee  of  the  Institute 
of  Local  and  State  Government  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority,  and  as  labor  repre- 
sentative of  the  Community  Chest.  He 
is  now  director  of  the  southern  area  of 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<l  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  roa  National  Hialth  iNsrxAWCi 
(By  Johannes  U.  Hoeber) 

How  to  finance  our  Nation's  medical  bill 
has  been  a  subject  of  hot  debate  for  tiie  past 
20  years.  Today  the  issue  has  t>ecome  much 
narrower  than  it  appeared  to  be  only  a  few 
years  ago.  From  Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  to 
Senator  Tatloe.  of  Idaho,  there  is  now  agree- 
ment that  some  form  of  Government  aid  l« 
needed  tn  wide  areas  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove the  Nation's  health.  Medical  services 
for  the  veterans,  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  grants-in-aid  to 
medical  schools,  expansion  of  public-health 
services  are  no  longer  subjects  of  controversy. 
Th;?  practice  of  group  medicine  is  no  longer 
opposed  by  the  medical  profession,  and  even 
the  principle  of  health  insurance  is  now  tinl- 
versally  accepted. 

The  controversy  has  now  narrowed  down  to 
one  single  issue:  Should  health  instirance  be 
sponsored  by  the  Government  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  coverage  determined  by  law,  or 
should  it  'oe  voluntary  and  left  entirely  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  individual? 

If  the  .American  f>eople  are  to  make  an  in- 
telligent choice  between  these  alternatives, 
two  obstacles  must  be  removed  which  now 
obscure  from  the  view  of  the  general  public 
the  true  nrerlts  of  the  case  on   either  side. 

The  first  of  these  obstacles  are  the  projM- 
ganda  slogans.  This  is  not  the  llfe-and- 
death  struggle  between  socialism  and  free 
enterprise  as  It  is  fcemz  depicted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  its  allies. 
Kobody  would  call  our  public  schools  socialist 
because  they  are  owned  and  operated  by 
units  cf  government;  and  our  homt-building 
Industry  certainly  continues  to  regard  itself 
as  private  enterprise  although  a  large  seg- 
ment of  Its  operations  is  dependent  upon  the 
mortgage  guaranties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  tags  of  socialism  and  free  enter- 
prise, in  this  as  in  other  fields,  serve  only  to 
confuse  instead  of  to  identify  the  issues. 

PfSLIC   SHOtnj)   BI    H£A£n 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  failure  of  the 
general  public  to  participate  in  this  debate. 
■Voluntary  versus  Government  insurance  la 
net  a  medical  issue.  On  how  to  practice 
medicine,  nobody  is  qualified  to  speak  but 
the  medical  e.xpert:  but  how  to  p.-^y  for 
medical  services  is  as  much,  if  not  m.ore.  the 
c:)ncern  cf  the  consumer  of  these  services — 
69.9  percent  cf  cur  population — as  u  is  that 
of  the  150  000  physicians  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  cf  medicine.  To  select  the 
best  system  of  health  instirance  calls  for  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  economist,  the  tax 
e-xpert.  the  student  cf  gcvernment  and  pub- 
lic administration,  the  actuary.  The  voice  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  should  not 
carry  any  more  weight  in  this  debate  than 
that  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  or 
the  American  A-sscciaticn  of  Social  'Workers. 

What.  then,  are  the  facts?  What  Is  pro- 
posed   by  the   advocates   of   national   health 
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iBVurmcce?    What  U  offered  by  the  exiAiing 

ToBomia^  Pt— trttnt  TrumAn'i  specUl  mes- 
oa  Um  nation  a  health,  the  National 
and  Public  Health  Act  was 
\  tato  CoPfTwi  in  April  1940  Tltl* 
WO  Ct  this  act  taopcwea  to  exp.ind  the  social* 
Mcnttty  xTstem  by  adding  health  insurance 
to  the  existtct  old  aff*.  ■tinrlvora'  and  unem- 
ployment Insurmscc.  The  bill  propcaea  to 
cover  approximately  83  percent  oX  the  popu- 
lation lodudinc  both  empkiyvM  and  self- 
employed  persons,  azid  their  dapendents. 
Paisona  cosarad  by  insurance  would  be  en- 
tttJad  to  madtcaJ  semces  by  general  prac- 
MiiaMn  ahd  apecteMau  at  their  homaa.  m 
tka  doctor's  offtoa.  and  in  hos^tala;  to  hoa- 
pital  care  up  to  90  days  per  year:  to  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  senrtces.  costly  prescribed 
I.  tjtf,]fmtM,  speclai  appliances,  and 
at  dantal  services  and  home 
>  would  be  free  to  select  tha 
tfnetor.  dentist,  snd  hospital  c€  their  own 
Choice;  doctcrs.  dentists,  and  boapltala  would 
be  tree  to  join  or  not  to  )oln  the  Insxtrance 
system  azad  to  accept  or  reject  individual  pa- 
tienu.  The  program  would  be  administered 
bj  ttaa  8tatea  and  their  subdlTUlona  (coun- 
tlaa  aad  manlctpalltiesK 

Administration  at  the  local  level  would  bs 
put  into  the  bands  of  local  boards  appointed 
In  aooordancc  with  Btate  law  and  composed 
of  local  citizens,  includint;  oaambers  of  the 
medical  prafeaaion.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  would  be  limited  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  health -Insurance  fund  for  dlstrl- 
to  the  8tat«s.  A  Pcdavl  board  com- 
of  five  persons  would  aatabliah  certain 
raqutr«menu  with  which  State  pro- 
would  have  to  conform.  Doctors 
would  be  paid  (rum  the  health- Insurance 
fund  on  a  fee- for -service,  capitation,  or  sal- 
ary t>asts.  depending  on  what  system  of  pny- 
maot  t&a  parttetpsting  doctorj  in  each  local- 
ttf  VOMkI  dweaa  for  tbamaelves  The  pro- 
be financed  by  a  special  tax  of 
(HI  all  incomes  up  to  $4,800  a  year. 
would  pay  the  full 
employees  would  pay 
IS  parecat  tbcmaalvas;  and  the  other  l>j 
psrcant  would  be  paid  by  their  employers. 
A  lart*  numtxsr  <.>(  voluntary  bealth-lnsur- 
in  exittanoa.  For  pur- 
ttaa  eembined  Blue 
plan  of  ttaa  Aaaodated 
Serrloe  of  PhUaddptala  and  the 
Service  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
ta  uaed  as  a  typical  example  of  the  best  that 
voluntary  health  losurance  has  to  offer 

Maximum  benefits  under  the  Blue  Cross 
pUn  include  30  days  of  hospHalizaiion  for 
MCUdlAaiant  aUxnent  requirui<  adnu<uiun  to 
•  taMpMal  in  any  one  year  Hutpual  service 
Is  proTMsd  In  the  lowest -cost  semlprtvata 
room  arallable  at  the  time  uf  admission;  it 
Includes  all  services  rendeiPd  by  salaried  em- 
pioyaas  of  the  hospital  and  all  drugs  tn  gen- 
aral  laaa.  X-ray  examination,  laboratory  ex- 
atCv'trt  Umlted  to  certain  maxl- 
Ital  care  for  patients 
su.Verlng  from  ptilaoanary  tubercul<:>«u  or 
mental  or  nervous  dlaortlars  u  limited  to  10 
tfayau  Ooatfltlons  existing  prior  to  enroll- 
Btent  are  not  covered  during  the  first  13 
nacntha.  Maternity  beneOla  are  provided  up 
to  975  a  year  afur  tb«  subscriber  has  b^'eii 
enroUad  tor  la  months. 

The  madtm-aurslcal  plan  of  the  Blue 
Shield  psoeldaa  surreal  services  up  to  asoo 
a  year  aocordinc  to  tha  Bltaa  Shield  schedule 
of  surgical  paymsnu  ragardlass  of  whether 
the  surgical  op«ratiou  la  per  foe  mad  a*,  home, 
at  the  doctor  •  oflk-e,  or  In  a  hoapltaJ.  Med- 
ical services  are  puirt  huspltallaad  patients 
up  to  70  days  ai  the  tale  of  aio  for  th«'  first, 
•o  5ar  the  st'cond.  and  »S  fur  tha  remalnlinj 
days.  Medical  ser.;.  r  at  the  patients  home 
t.'  tha  doctor's  .He-  .^re  coTcred  up  to  21 
Tiaiu  at  ea  per  visit  starting  with  the  fourth 


visit.  If  the  subscriber  is  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  employee  group  and  is  disabled  by 
Ulneaa.  Medical  treatment  for  mental.  TB. 
and  VD  cases  is  limited  to  30  days  in  a 
hospital. 

Doctors  participating  In  the  Blue  Shield 
plan  are  allowed  to  make  additional  charges 
over  and  above  those  paid  for  by  Blue  Shield 
if  the  annual  Income  of  a  subscriber  with 
two  or  more  dependents  Is  more  than  M.COl. 

The  cost  of  this  combined  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plan  for  a  family  Including  hus- 
band, wife,  and  edl  unmarried  children  un- 
der !9  years  of  age  is  $6.10  a  month  cr  (73  20 
a  year. 

Disregarding  diltetBeaa  in  benefits,  which 
will  be  discussed  later,  a  comparison  of  the 
costs  of  health  insurance  under  the  two 
plans  for  three  different  levels  of  income  Is 
ahown  by  the  table  at  tlie  bottom  of  this 
page. 

No  comparison  Is  possible  for  incomes  over 
•4. COO  a  year  becatise  Blue  Shield  permits 
doctors  to  charge  unspeciiled  additional 
amounts. 

As  far  as  benefits  are  concerned,  these  are 
some  of  the  ma^r  di.ierences  between  the 
two  plans: 

Blue  Cross  provides  for  hoapttalizatlon  for 
SO  days  for  any  one  aliment;  Natlcmal  Health 
Instirance  for  60  days  per  year.  Hospital 
care  for  TB  or  mental  patients  is  limited  by 
Blue  Cross  to  10  days.  Maternity  benefits. 
X-ray  examinations,  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions are  limited  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  to 
hospitalized  patients  and  to  certain  maxi- 
mum amounts;  they  are  not  limited  under 
Nattonal  Health  In2Urance. 

B:ua  Silald  does  not  cover  any  medical 
ser V tea*  tinltsi  the  subacrlbar  la  disabled  by 
illness  (l  s.  required  to  suy  home  from 
work)  and  does  not  cover  the  first  three  vis- 
Its  at  the  patient's  home  or  the  doctors  office 
even  thotigh  the  subscriber  cannot  go  to 
W<jrlc. 

This  Is  probably  the  m'-st  serious  short- 
conilng  of  the  voluntary  plans.  If  the  old 
ad«.:e.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pfiuiid  of  cure"  has  any  validity,  voluntary 
health  Insurance  as  offered  today  contributes 
notiUng  to  that  part  of  our  total  medical  bill 
that  Is  most  vital  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Nation's  health;  the  cost  of  preventlva  medi- 
cine. Voluntary  insurance  m  offered  today  is 
SicKness  insurance  and  not  health  insurance. 

More  serious  than  the  gaps  in  the  coverage 
prinlded  by  voluntary  plans  to  the  Individual 
aubscrlber  is  the  failure  of  these  plans  to  en- 
roll, at  least  so  far.  enough  subscribers  to 
justify  their  claim  that  they  can  do  the 
Whole  Job  According  to  the  AMA's  own  ne,- 
Ures.  only  13.000.000  people,  or  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  total  pxjpulatlon  have  compre- 
hensive Blue  Cross  (hospitalization).  Blue 
Shield  (medical -surgical),  or  similar  cover- 
age. An  addlUonal  21.000.000  have  hospi- 
talization and  rurglcal  coverage,  and  27.000,- 
000  hava  only  Blue  Crtias  (hosplUUzatlon) 
coverage.  (At  the  end  of  1040  only  5  percent 
of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  were  Blue 
Shield  members). 

More<jver.  present  subscribers  are  very  un- 
evenly distributed  geographically  and  eco- 
nomically. In  May  1949.  about  80  percent 
of  all  Blue  Cross  policies  were  held  by  citi- 
zens of  six  rich  IndM.strial  States  of  tha  Bast 
and  Midwest.  Only  17  percent  or  BltN  Oroaa 
mt-mbers  li.ed  in  Southern  and  Western 
states  with  43  percent  of  the  population. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  rural  population  were 
Covered 

The  members  of  voluntary  Insurance  plans 
are  the  Industrial  and  clerical  cmplovees  la 
the  East  and  Midwest.  A  large  share  of  the 
credit  lor  euroUing  so  many  oX  tht-m  In  re- 
cent years  belouifs  to  the  triide-uniozis  which 
have  Won  hcaitli-insurance  txnetlts  throuj?h 
collective  bargiilning  At  the  same  lime,  the 
advances  guincd   by  union  members  in  this 


field  are  threatening  to  disturb  the  com- 
petitive equilibrium  between  the  various 
ports  of  oxir  economy  in  the  same  way  la 
walch  It  has  been  dlaturlied  by  wage  differ- 
entials In  the  past  and  more  r-cently  by 
the  spread  of  private  pension  funds.  If  this 
trend  continues,  we  may  some  day  see  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
retreat  from  their  pxasltlon  against  national 
health  Insurance  Just  as  they  have  retreated 
recently  from  their  former  opposition  against 
the  broadening  of  social  security.       ^ 

It  would  bs  highly  desirable  If  the  Ameri- 
can people — all  of  them — could  be  induced  to 
Insure  themselves  voluntarily  against  the  ci..st 
of  medical  care;  but  is  it  realistic  to  assiune 
that  this  ideal  can  ever  t>e  reached?  Ameri- 
cans have  an  Innate  desire  to  pay  fcr  what 
they  get.  They  dejplse  charity.  That  Is 
why  any  system  based  on  the  means  test 
wUl  never  become  law.  That  la  why  people 
risk  sicJuiess  rather  than  being  charity  pa- 
tients. Are  we  not  expecting  too  much  if 
we  aavume  that  the  head  of  a  family  who 
can  barely  stretch  his  pay  check  to  cover  the 
coat  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  would  part 
voluntarily  with  $6  a  month  lor  health  in- 
surance? That  the  spirit  Is  willing  but  the 
flesh  la  weak  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  spend  each 
year  mere  money  for  liquor,  for  entertain- 
ment, and  for  other  luxuries  than  they  spend 
for  medical  care.  Is  It  really  socialistic  and 
commimistlc  to  help  the  spirit  along  by 
tuing  the  democrat. c  process  of  legislation 
to  give  the  Nation's  health  priority  over 
other  less  vital  needs? 

Realatanca  against  anything  that  bears  tha 
label  of  "comptilsion"  u  one  of  the  strong- 
est— and  healthiest — traiu  in  our  national 
character.  OpponenU  of  national  health  In- 
surancs  have  used  the  compulsory  festurs 
of  ttot  ptan  as  one  cf  the  most  effective 
waapooa  to  whip  up  sentiment  against  this 
piece  cf  leelslauon.  Yet  compulsion  Is  tha 
vary  essence  of  every  law  imposed  on  tha 
individual  by  the  community — from  tha 
trafflc  ordinanoa  to  tha  Constitution  of  tha 
United  SUtcs.  Once  It  U  admitted,  as  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  pr'i«fram  do, 
that  health  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  na- 
tional concern,  compulalon  becomcii  as  ap- 
proprlste  in  thU  field  aa  In  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  education,  social  sectirlty.  or  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  of  the  Individual 
and  the  community  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  April  1034.  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can  Medical  Association  was  flerhting  volun- 
tary health  insurance  as  '•socialism  and  com- 
munism inclUng  to  revolution,"  It  Issued  the 
following  statement: 

"Without  some  form  of  compulsion  vol- 
untary Insurance  fails  of  Its  objective  of 
dlstrlbuun?  the  coet  of  sickness  among  lar^a 
classes  of  the  population  with  even  approxi- 
mate fau-ness.  The  young  and  healthy  will 
not  Join  and  the  aged  and  sickly.  If  accepted, 
win  raise  the  cost  to  a  prohibitive  point  and. 
If  rejected,  remove  protection  from  those 
moat  In  need.  S;'-kness  insurance  cannot 
distribute  the  burden  of  sickneaa  unless  It 
Is  compulsory." 

We  might  wall  rast  cur  case  for  national 
health  Insuranca  on  this  statement. 
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RjL{ea'i  Loof-Rufe  Flood-Control  Pha 
Uader  Way  f»r  Vailey  Area— llaay 
ProitcU  SUitei  Oti^rs  PUmacd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MZN'XZCOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPP.E£ENTATI\-ES 
Wednesday,  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  of  greatest  importance  to  my 
people  in  M;nnrsota's  Ninth  District  is 
the  flcxxl  problem.  Th«Tfore.  as  the 
Congress  nears  adjoummeat  I  ask  per- 
mission to  report  to  them  on  some  of  the 
work  I  have  accomplLshed  and  the  leeis- 
lation  that  I  have  miroduced  on  their 
behalf  during  recent  months  and  years. 

Thfs  spring  one  of  th?  ereatest  dis- 
asters in  the  history  of  our  Nation  stn;c5c 
the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North. 
Surging  floodwaters  cf  the  Red  River 
and  its  tributaries  swept  over  1.10^.000 
acres  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
Another  2  000  000  acres  of  fertile  and 
productive  land  were  inimdatPd  becaase 
of  inadequ.iie  drainage.  United  States 
Army  enR.neers,  in  a  report  of  Aurust 
19.  said  that  about  $33,000,000  damage 
WES  done  in  the  flood. 

I  return*^  to  my  district  tw^re  by  air- 
plane during  the  floods.  ?  ly  purrJO'^  was 
twofold  — to  help  out  in  t.'^.e'.r  hoar  of 
need  and  to  Ret  flmt-hand  information 
that  would  rJi'ic  mc  in  workin?  out  rny 
reilef  and  reconsiruciicn  program  cf 
leglalfttlon. 

On  my  return  to  Washington.  I  im- 
mediately be^an  Intrcducinw;  the  follow- 
ln„'  bills  and  resolutions  m  lac  Con- 
gress: 

apsn.  2T 

H  R  82f4-  A  till  to  provide  for  the  mcdl- 
flcatlon  of  certain  reccr-meadations  relating 
to  flood  control  en  tte  Red  Rtrwr  at  the  north 
and  Its  tributnrle?.  to  include  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  flood-control  imprcve- 
ments 

H.  R.  8065:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  pre- 
liminary exarrlnatlcn  and  stirrey  of  the  B'jf- 
falo  River  In  Minnesota  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses. 

H.  R.  K6« :  A  bUl  to  provide  foi  the  con- 
struction of  a  f!:od-control  and  hydroelec- 
tric d::m  en  the  Red  l^.tt  River  alXDUt  3  miles 
west  cf  Red  Liie  Falls. 

H.  R.  8278:  A  bJl  to  provide  for  the  re- 
COmttUctian  and  rrr^.ir  <:f  r.^(*.<;  and  other 
imMollMMltas  in  Minnes<"-ta  which  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  recent  Coods. 

ATT.IL    28 

H  R  S295  A  bill  tr  increase  the  emervfncy 
fund  tcT  the  President  from  tl.OOO.OOO  to 
«30.000.000. 

ICIT    3 

H.  R.  8341:  A  bfll  calling  for  funds  for  the 
recoostructiun  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges. 
culverts,  drainage  ditches,  und  ctjier  puSlic 
taelliUes  destroyed  or  danxaecd  as  a  result  of 
tile  recent  floods. 

MAT   to 

H     R     8461      A    bill    to    authorize    Federal 

flr.ancial  rssistance  to  States  and  local  §tov- 
emmei'.ts  tn  maior  disasters.  It  authorizes 
funds  to  supplement  State  or  local  aid  tn  »1- 
levia*:r-i:  sufTer'.nsr  ar.d  dam-iite  and  for  re- 
storint2  and  repairing  public  facilities.    TiiiA 
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covers  disasters  !n  any  psrt  cf  tne  Nation  ar.d. 
of  course,  includes  the  1950  Red  RJver  Valley 
Coods. 

llx.  Speaker,  you  will  note  thnt  the 
bills  above — especially  those  at  the  top 
of  the  list — tie  in  with  the  Icng-raa^e 
program  previously  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  designed  to  get  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  problem. 

My  original  lon?-ranre  flood -control 
pro'-^ram.  to  a  gnat  extent  provided  In 
H.  R.  6149.  which  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress early  in  1842.  provides  a  suitable 
sr.s  cf  dams,  levees,  and  reservoirs,  and 
c.-er  f.ood  pijjects  that  wJi  prevent 
th^i's?  annual  major  cr  even  minor  flood 
disasters. 

There  will  b2  a  dan  a-'d  r-s?rvoir 
a*:cut  6  miles  south-west  of  P3r?us  Falls 
v.;th  a  C3::acity  cf  14. ICO  acre-feet  of 
vater.  This  has  been  apfrovcd  and  con- 
s'; ■:ct:on  may  get  under  way  th's  f:.!]  or 
eari^-  next  spring.  This  wiii  reduce  riood 
ficws  in  the  lower  Otter  Tail  River,  and 
in  tme  cf  drought  ircrea^^  lcr-t«at^r 
fij'^'s  m  coordination  vrith  t:-.'=  Ealdhlll 
Dsm  and  Reservoir  and  the  Red  River  cf 
tl-.^  North.  Other  AAias  and  reserv'Oi.-s 
£;.?  rcc:mm?nded  fcr  several  rivers  in 
Nerth  Dakota  and  northu?st."m  Jilinne- 
sota. 

Then  the  main  stem  cf  the  Ecis  de 
Sioux  River  will  be  straightened  and 
ci^iied:  the  mnin  channel  arrjnd  Far^o 
and  Moorhe<»d  will  be  cleared  and  en- 
larged and  d^^^^nH  with  levfs  1.E01 
feet  lonfe-  at  Moorhsad  and  about  1  m.;ft 
loHT  at  Fan?o.  At  E-i.n  Gmd  Forks 
there  will  be  channel  clearir.-:  for  18 
m^ios  With  d-cpenm:  arid  stralKhter-lrjr. 
My  icn;i-run';o  plan  railB  for  a  levee  6.700 
fert  long  in  the  southern  part  of  Grand 
Fcr:-:s  and  a  levaf-  and  f-od  wall  9,600 
feet  lor.    in  Ea.st  Grand  Pcrk^ 

The  '.V-Id  R;ce  and  Mr  rsh  Rivers  will 
be  straightened,  d'^epened.  and  widened. 
This  project  is  und-.r  corutrucucn  at  Lhc 
present  time. 

The  Sand  HiU  River  Basin  will  be  en- 
larged shortly,  and  improvements  en 
Other  «tream.s  tTibutiry  to  the  Red  River 
and  Red  Lal:e-Cii^:'..'v,2*er  R.ver'?  carried 
cut  in  the  coming  veers.  One  of  the  im- 
portant prcjectj  scheduled  for  early  ac- 
tion is  the  Lest  Rivdr  project. 

Flood-control  projects  eventually  will 
be  undertaken  on  the  streams  in  M.ir- 
shall  and  Kittson  Counties  which  few 
into  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

The  Roseau  River  project  has  been  re- 
opened by  my  efforts,  and  a  feasitle  and 
practical  Federal  Ccod-contrcl  prcje-ct 
is  expected. 

For  40  years  many  persons  in  north- 
western Minne.soui  had  attempted  to  eet 
the  money  to  undertake  the  Red  La'-ce- 
Clearw^Tter  flood-control  prcj-et.  But 
It  was  only  m  th^  Eightieth  Con^-ress  th-at 
stiCcess  finally  came — when  I  led  the 
campaign  for  Federal  funds-  The  proj- 
ects are  now  nearing  completion. 

In  the  present  Eighty-first  Congress. 
my  bill  introduced  April  27.  1950.  calls 
for  constniction  cf  a  daa  on  the  Red 
Lake  River  about  3  miles  west  of  Red 
Lake  Fails  at  or  near  the  site  luiown  as 
Huot  or  Cyr  Rapids.  This  dam.  and  M\s 
reservoir  it  creates,  can  be  used  for  both 
flood  control  and  for  hydroelectric  power. 


There  also  are  othfr  suitabk  sites  for 
reservoirs  or  for  FKJwer. 

Perhaps  the  legislation  of  most  time!y 
IntCTest  to  the  people  of  Minnesota's 
Ninth  District  at  this  time,  frrm  the  list 
e bore,  is  th-rational  disaster  bill.  Both 
the  late  Representative  William  Lemke. 
cf  North  Dakota  and  I  had  introduced 
similar  meastires.  After  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Mr. 
Lemke.  I  piloted  his  disaster  biD  thnragh 
the  legislative  channels  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory.  This  msasore  be- 
C2!ne  known  as  the  Ha?en-Lemke  bill — 
H   R.  8356. 

The  Haeen-Lemke  bill,  tinder  certain 
conditions  and  limitations,  ifforides 
$5  000.000  to  reheve  suffering  and  repair 
public  facilities  after  a  disaster.  It  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  coordinate 
the  activities  cf  all  Federal  agencies  in 
rjch  an  emergency. 

The  Hagen-Lemke  disaster  WD  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
t.ves  en  Auziist  7.  1S50.  Sereral  times 
that  afternoon  I  was  asked  to  yield  the 
floor  for  comments  and  quest!  ofis  on  the 
bill.  These  two  short  quotes  are  taken 
from  the  comments  of  my  colleagues  oa 
the  floor. 

Representative  Judb: 

I  should  like  to  commend  my  dlstlnfultfied 
CR'.learue  from  Mlnr^esota  on  behalf  at  tb» 
otr.0rr  Members  from  Minnesota  and  Worth 
Df.lcij*.a  for  tj.e  lead  that  he  baa  taken  sni 
the  p*!r-4ir».Ance  he  has  demonstrated  in  bring - 
ID-T  Thin  imf  jftsnt  mattrr  to  s  fsTorable  tots 
today  {fs'iirany  he  was  e«peci.\ny  mter- 
este-f  t»«n  xtur  befTi'Jse  the  mnet  recent  sni 
»r.-  -.r^  ft  jr<j  waj  ir,  his  dletrtrt  But  he  hfU 
b??n  a  pione*r  tn  the  Oeld  long  before  tr.is 
ye-T*  d-j-a/t-cr 

Representative  ANvitsszrf ; 

I  r^r-'"::-^  tlie  mcnths  tlzst  iir  Raaej*  has 
ar^nr  m  hi.-d  wttjC  to  try  li  se^-ure  wartfc- 
while  iei^-latlTn  to  asd  In  rehabilitating  tiiat 
port  cf  bis  a.'-ca  so  bard  hit  by  floods.  IV} 
Kan  tn  Congress  h::s  dene  as  much  as  hs 
h(L8  in  trying  to  brine  •  soiutioa  to  Uiu 
proclom. 

I  am  aI?o  hapny  to  report  at  this  tjjie 
that  my  ctl-ier  biiis  relating  to  flood  re- 
ccnFtruction  and  control  are  progressing 
satiifactcrily.  Many  cf  them  have  al- 
ready received  favorable  reports  frcm 
fj'l  c::niin_ttees — others  favorable  re- 
ports frcm  suocommittees.  And  I  need 
not  retnind  my  people  of  Minnesota's 
Ninth  Diitr.ct  that  world  conditions  hare 
slewed  down  action  on  some  of  these  tills. 
I  am  sure  tnat  they  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  top  pnoriiy  is  betn^  given  to  mili- 
tary and  defense  measures  since  the  sit- 
uation in  Korea  began  der?loping  early 
this  summer. 

As  Mr.  JnsD  stated  in  his  remarks 
above.  I  have  long  had  a  pnme  interest 
in  Lhis  flood  problem.  Throush  the 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Washington 
it  has  been  of  greatest  concern  to  me. 
The  cotmtless  hours  I  have  labored  oa 
the  problem,  the  bulging  flood  cor- 
respondence f!les  in  my  oSce.  and  the 
many  messagr^s  of  appreciation  from 
both  mi  constituents  and  colleagues  lend 
proof  to  that  fact. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thin?  as 
partisan  lines  when  one  is  worjcing  mth 
a  problem  of  such  vital  importance.    My 
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dealmxs  and  exiensive  correspondence 
with  the  White  House  on  flood  matters 
attest  to  thai  fact.  I  re>;ret  that  any- 
one in  my  district,  who  m;i;ht  talk  of 
partisanship.  »as  not  pre.>ont  at  our 
White  House  conference  with  President 
Truman  on  June  14.  1950  It  wa.s  left 
up  to  me  to  see  who  should  be  included 
in  the  corference.  since  I  called  it  and 
arranged  It.  I  invited  all  of  the  Minne- 
sou  and  North  Dakota  Members  of  tne 
House  of  Representatives.  I  also  inviied 
Senators  Thyi  and  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Senators  Langer  and  Young, 
of  North  Dakota.  Governor  Youngdahl 
arrived  in  the  Capital  that  morning,  so 
I  invited  him.  All  of  these  men  accepted 
the  invitation  and  attended  the  confer- 
ence. Senator  Hxtmphrey.  at  my  request, 
was  spokesman  for  the  group. 

Here  I  wish  to  quote  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Crookston 
«Mmn.  >  Times  on  May  23.  1950.  under 
the  heading  of  'Careless  charges  by  DFL 
convention": 

It  la  absurd  to  speak  of  CongressnTan  HACtN 

as  seeking  to  Jump  the  gim  on  getting  reUet 
ror  nood  vtcttm«,  and  U  U  sheer  political 
quackery  (or  such  a  claim  to  come  from  the 
oppoBltlon  party. 

Thus  far  there  hai  been  no  word  from  Sen- 
ator HtTMFHitxT  regarding  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  Hacols  Hackm  to  live  up  to  promised 
btparUaau  work.  As  Hcmphust  said  in  an 
Interview  with  a  Times  reporter.  •"We  are 
working  together  as  a  team."  None  of  tba 
members  of  the  team  has  cast  any  charges  at 
bis  teammates.  It  due*  not  behoove  the 
partisan  supporters  of  Hcmphret  In  the 
ninth  district  to  go  so  contrary  to  the  path 
set  by  their  leader. 

Let's  not  start  playing  politics  with  flood- 
control  efTorta. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  report 
has  given  the  people  of  my  district  a 
cicftr  picture  on  f!jod  relief  and  recon- 
struction measures.  I  have  been  RUided 
in  my  wor«c  on  bt-half  of  my  pt-oplc  in  this 
f!;Kxl  lei^lslation  by  these  ei^ht  words: 
'The  need  is  great — the  cause  is  just." 


Opposiaf  Redaction  of  Tariff  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NKVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Srptrmber  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22*.  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
tmanimotu  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  copy  of 
8«lMte  Resolution  3.55.  opposing  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  rates  during  the  effective 
period  of  the  DefervM;  Production  Act  of 
1950.  This  resolution  was  Introduced  on 
September  2C.  1950.  by  the  Junior  S«ni- 
ator  from  Nevada  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  where  It  is  now 
pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rj:coito.  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  3jS 

Whereas  American  industry  U  now  operat- 
ing under  cmtrgency  regulattODS  and  con- 
trrls;  and 

Whereas  u  Is  unfair  to  American  Industry 


and  l.ib  .r  to  flood  this  market  with  foreign 
ci)mp*>titlve  items  while  American  industry 
aiul  l:tbor  Is  engaged  in  the  production  for 
cur  armed  services,    and 

Whereas  the  further  reduction  of  tariff 
rates  under  the  present  uncertain  condition* 
causes  venture  capital  to  withdraw  from  tha 
field  of  Investment:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rexolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  all  negotiations  and  conferences  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  which  might  result  in  tfc'  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury  be 
poctponed  so  long  as  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  In  totce  and  effect. 


Bender  Says  1950  Congressional  Elections 
Are  Key  to  World  Auatrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  tallc  by  the  Hon- 
orable George  H.  Bender,  former  Repre- 
sentative at  Large  from  Ohio: 

Bendek  Sats   1950  Concukssional  Elzcttoks 
Aei  Ket  to  Woau)  ArrAias 

George  H.  Bender.  Republican  condldata 
for  Congressman  at  Large,  speaking  at  War- 
ren. Ohio,  before  the  Trumbull  County  Re- 
publican organization  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 4,  1950,  declared  that  the  1950  congres- 
sional elections  are  the  key  to  the  entlm 
world  situation  for  the  next  4  years.  Mr. 
Bendrr  said: 

"The  congressional  elections  of  1950 
throughout  the  Nation  are  of  more  than  im- 
mediate Importence  This  November  our 
people  will  be  electing  ons-thlrd  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  By  one  of  the 
qulrlcs  of  fate,  most  of  the  Senate  seats  be- 
In^  contested  this  yenr  are  In  the  Northern, 
Middle  Western,  and  Western  States.  Thirty- 
two  Senate  seats  are  up  for  election  now. 
Twenty  of  these  are  now  held  by  Democrats 
and  12  by  Republicans.  If  there  Is  to  be  aay 
change  in  our  Government  It  will  come  only 
If  our  Congress  Is  changed,  and  this  means 
a  change  In  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Houae. 

"The  time  to  make  this  change  must  be  in 
1050,  because  2  years  from  now  the  Senators 
who  come  up  for  election  will  Inc'ude  a  ma- 
jority of  Republicans.  This  is  the  crucial 
congressional  election  for  the  next  4   years. 

"Our  entire  forel-^n  policy  Is  at  stake  in 
the  voting  on  November  7.  If  we  have  an- 
other rubber-stamp  Democratic  Congress.  It 
will  do  everything  In  its  pwwer  to  conceal  de- 
ficiencies in  our  defenses,  to  minimize  the 
strength  of  Communist  influence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  pretend  that  eTerjrthtng  Is 
quiet  on  the  western  front  when  we  are  sit- 
ting on  a  powder  keg. 

"The  rec*ird  speaks  for  itself.  Under  the 
present  national  administration,  with  ita 
■ubeervlent  Congress,  there  has  been  a  con- 
slatent  effort  to  play  down  ail  of  our  Gov- 
ernment s  tragic  blunders  and  incredible  er- 
rors of  Judgment.  If  you  were  to  lUten  to 
Democrats  In  Congress,  the  AUer  Kla*  ctma 
waa  nothing,  the  outright  stealing  of  Mcr«« 
Btate  doetiments  and  their  publication  in  a 
pro-SoYlet  mkgaztne  waa  Just  a  prank,  and 
the  conf— ton  of  Prasaman  that  he  had  been 
»  r  a  CommUBttt  cell  when  he  was 

our  Oofwaatat  wm  uut  cvea 


••Fortunately  there  are  others  in  Washing- 
ton who  Ijelleve  that  these  episodes  are  not 
Isolated.  There  are  Republicans  who  believe 
that  these  revelations  are  closely  related  to 
the  tragedy  of  China,  to  our  surrender  at 
Potsdam,  and  to  the  chaos  which  prevaUs  all 
over  the  world  today. 

"We  want  to  do  something  to  clean  up  this 
mesa.  We  can  start  doing  It  on  election  day 
by  voting  for  a  Republican  Congress." 


Universal  Military  Training  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  \  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senate  bdl  4062  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  by  establishing  a  universal 
training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  was  introduced  on  Au- 
gust 17.  1950.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  where  it  is 
now  pending. 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  4062 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  by 
establishing  a  universal  training  program, 
and  for  other  purpoaea 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  (al  the  Congrea* 
declares  that  In  a  free  society  the  obllgatlona 
and  privileges  of  training  and  service  should 
be  shared  generally  In  accordance  with  a  fair 
and  just  system  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  effective  national  economy; 

(b)  the  Congress  ftinher  declares — 

( 1 1  that  to  provide  the  common  defena* 
for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Unltad 
States  was  ordained  and  established,  every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every 
other  male  person  residing  in  the  United 
States  owes  to  our  country  an  obligation  to 
underKO  training  which  wiU  fit  him  to  con- 
tribute to  tu  protection  In  time  of  emer- 
gency; 

(3)  that  adequate  preparedness  will  pre- 
vent wars  against  this  country  and  the  need- 
less sacrifice  of  human  life;  and 

(31  that  a  citizenry  trained  for  defense  la 

the  bulwark  of  democracy  and  the  keystone 

of    prep>aredne«s    and    can    l)est    be    a.'isured 

throtigh  youth  training  for  national  security. 

Tttlk  I — nmrxa&u.  Tkahcxno 

NATIONAL  sKcmtmr  TBAnfZNO  ooscifnaKMt 

Sfc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  Um 
^'National  Security  Training  Act  of  1951." 

Sec.  loa.  There  Is  hereby  ertahUatwd  tlM 
National  Security  Ttainlng  nrwiiinlaahiii 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"), which  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  civilians  and  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Force*,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Preafalent  shall 
select  the  Chairman  of  the  OomBlMlon  (torn 
among  Ita  clTlllSkn  members.  The  Oommls- 
alon  atuOl  iwport  direcUy  to  the  PrvBldent. 
The  OoauMlalOD  abail  cauae  a  seal  to  ba 
mad*  of  mek  tfa^gn  as  the  President  may 
approve,  and  Judlcul  notice  ahall  be  taken 
thereof. 

Sec  103.  The  civilian  member  of  the  Com- 
misaloii.  other  than  the  Chairman,  ahall  re- 
ceive eodkptnMUon  at  the  rate  of  tlS.OOO  per 
annum,    and    the    Chairman    ahall    receive 
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eompensation  at  the  rata  of  tlfiiXX)  per 
annum.  Tbe  military  member  ahmll  reoelve 
the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  Is  other- 
Wise  entitled  by  law.  The  civilian  members 
shall  aerre  for  terms  of  8  years. 

£Ec.  104  The  Conomlsslon  shall  have  an 
executive  director  who  shaU  be  the  principal 
executive  oflScer  thereof.  The  executive 
direct  jr  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  Conmilaslon  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  §14.000  per  annum. 
No  meml>er  of  the  Comm^^ssion  sh&U  be 
e:ielb:e  to  serve  as  executive  director.  The 
executive  director  sh&U  perform  such  duties 
In  connection  with  executing  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  as  the  ComnUsKlon  may 
direct.  Por  this  purpose  any  power,  func- 
tion, or  duty  of  the  C<Mnmlxslon  may.  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commission.  l>e  exercised  or 
performed  by  the  executive  director. 

Sec  105.  Sub.^ect  to  the  dlrecUon  of  the 
President,   the   Comini^sion   shall: 

(a I  btabUah  such  policies  and  standards 
as  are  neccaaary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  all  sfendee  authorized  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  ptn-poaes  of  this  utle  shall  be 
governed  thereby;  and 

(bi  Provide  for  ascertaining  the  manner 
in  which  the  authorized  age&ctes  carry  out 

the  functions  aalfned  to  them  through  a 

system  cl  dvUlan  Inspection.  No  a^ncy  con- 
ducting training  under  the  terms  d  this 
title  shall  deny  to  a  person  being  trained  the 
right  of  acceaa  to  a  member  of  such  Inspec- 
tion fystem 

Sec.  106.  The  Cominlaslon  la  authorized, 
subject  to  the  clvil-service  laws  and  the 
Clasaif-catlon  Act  of  1&49.  as  amended,  to 
appoint  ar.d  £x  the  compensation  of  such 
civilian  personnel  as  are  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  Its  functions  OviUan  per- 
Bor.nel  required  for  the  execution  af  this 
title  may  te  employed  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  ol  M.iy 
24.  1»46.  entitled  •Federal  Emplovees  Pay 
Act  of  1946  •  (60  Stat.  216 1.  with  respect  to 
the  maximum  limitation  as  to  the  number 
ot  cirUian  employees. 

o«c.  107  The  Comrr.lssi-.n  may  exercise  any 
of  Its  functions  throueh  such  oAcials  or 
ag'-nc'.es  as  It  may  designate. 

Src.  108  'a  >  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Commission  a  National  Sectmty  Training 
Advisory  Board  which  shall  ouiftst  of  a 
ctTlUan  Chalmian  and  not  less  tbar.  10  nor 
more  than  25  other  members  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cs:anmiss: on.  three  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  .\nned  Forrxa 
deslirr.a'.ed  by  the  Secretary  erf  Defense  The 
chairman  and  other  civilian  meznbers  cf  the 
Bo&rd  shall  serve  for  ruch  terms  aa  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  and  shall,  while 
actually  serving  with  the  Board,  receive  a 
per  diem  of  not  to  exceed  *50  for  each  day 
engaged  in  tae  buslnes«  of  the  Board  pur- 
suant '„o  authorization  of  the  Board,  and 
ahah  be  allowed  actual  and  necesaary  travel- 
ing and  subsistence  expenses  (including,  la 
lieu  of  subsistence,  per  diem  allowances  at  a 
rate  not  in  exceaa  of  tlOi  when  engsjyed. 
away  fr  m  home.  In  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  shaU 
receive  the  pay  and  all..%;ra:icea  to  which 
they  are  ciherwl^e  enutied  by  law. 

ib»  The  NiUonaJ  Security  Training  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  ad\~iae  the  Commission, 
with  parucular  attention  to  the  moral,  re- 
ligious, recreatunal.  mfcarnaiunal.  and  edu- 
c..- ;.:-.;..  :  .  -ies  of  universal  training,  and 
stiall  undertaie  such  invesujcatlorj  a:id 
Studies  as  re<;xie*ted  by  the  Commission.. 

H*TlC!f«L    SSXT'HT T    TmAIWINC    COBPS 

flac  109  Ttfre  is  hereby  created  the  Ka- 
Sec'arlty  Tnlr.lns  cirps  ct  the  United 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"CbrpB**).  t->  be  ccm;r««!  of  male  pwrcns 
who  yhall  be  Inducted  Into  u  fcr  tratatng  as 
hereinafter  prcvided  Members  of  the  corps 
shall  be  crcinlzed.  admrtnlstered.  and  trained 
ty  trslntr.f  arrncles  as  provided  herein.  In 
arC'rrS^r.r*  w.rh  the  pcUciea  and  standards 
of  the  Commissi  jh. 


8k.  110.  (a)  An  IsdlTldsal  shall  be  eon- 
Btdered  to  have  been  Inducted  into  the  oorpa 
and  to  have  become  a  member  thereof  tzpon 
taking  and  subscribing  to  the  foUovlng  oath 
or  afBrmatkm: 

"As  a  member  at  the  Rational  Security 
Training  Corps,  I.  .  do  solemnly  swe^r 

(or  aiBrm)  that  I  win  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  Sutes  of  America 
and  that  I  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  at  America  aiKt 
that  I  win  ct>ey  the  orders  of  the  oCoers  or 
other  persons  appointed  over  me  according  to 
law.    So  help  me  God." 

(b>  A  ntember  of  the  corps  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
thereto:  Prcmded,  That  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  code  of  conduct  only  while  assigned 
to  active  traliiing  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  111.  (a)  Service  In  the  corps  shall 
consist  of  active  training  duty  and  Inactive 
training  duty.  The  first  day  cf  active  tram- 
ing  duty  shall  be  the  day  of  Induction  into 
the  corps.  Upon  succe&sftil  completion  of 
tiijic  training  as  prescribed  herein,  each 
member  of  the  corps  shall  be  fumiahed  by 
the  training  agency  with  a  certiflcate  cf 
completion  of  basic  tralnaig.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  be  ordered  to  inactive  tratr.tng 
duty  by  the  trairJng  agency  i^x  ot  that  date 
and  shall  remain  en  InactlTe  training  duty 
while  pursuing  any  alternative  program  pro- 
vided by  section  125  to  except  the  alterna- 
tive training  provided  by  section  125  (c)  (1). 

I  b )  Upon  successTul  completion  cf  an 
alternative  program,  the  member  shaU  be 
d:£Ch£rged  from  the  corps  and  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  every  case  with  a  certiScate  cf  dis- 
charge Issued  by  the  training  agency  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  The  Commis&ion  shall  nuke  provl&lcn 
for  the  types  and  ccnditicns  of  discluirges  to 
be  executed,  which  shaU  include;  Hcnorat'.e; 
general,  undesirahle;  bad  conduct,  and  dis- 
honorafcle:  ProcuUd.  That  mensters  cf  the 
c  ;rps  assigned  to  military  tramUig  shA  be 
given  a  dishcnGrah'.e  or  bad-couiduct  dis- 
cliarge  only  as  provided  in  the  code  cf  con- 
duct. Pro^ided  furlher,  ThAi  members  cf 
the  corps  not  assi^ed  tc  military  training 
slu.ll  be  given  a  dishonorable  cz  bad-ccc^uct 
CtAcLa^nt  In  t^oae  cas'^  where  a  district 
court  cf  the  United  Stites,  the  TerTl--ar*«s. 
pcsses&lons.  or  the  U^trict  cf  Columbia,  or 
courts  of  the  severai  States,  have  sentenced 
a  member  to  Imprisonment  fcr  1  year  or 
mere. 

Sxc.  112.  Upon  discharge  of  a  member 
from  the  corps,  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
turUicx  traiiuna  cr  service  uiidtr  the  pro- 
Tieion*  cf  this  title;  Pi-ct--ii«d.  That  nGt^ang 
In  this  section  shall  In  any  way  limit  or 
prchltit  the  cell  to  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Pcrcea  oi  any  person  who  Is  a  taem- 
ber  Gf  a  Regular  or  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  Frcuied,  furtKer,  That 
the  execuucn  of  a  tad-conduct  diecharge  cr 
a  dishonorable  d.scha-ge  shall  fctfleit  any 
right  to  credit  by  the  memier  for  time 
served  In  trainini;.  but  shall  not  prevent  the 
xrkrmber.  upon  the  reccmmendation  of  the 
triiniag  agency  ccncem^.  from  being  rein- 
ducted  lor  ail  or  part  ol  the  training  pre- 
acr.bed  h«ein. 

Sk:.  113.  Each  membtf  shall  be  paid,  by 
the  training  agency  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
a  cash  allcwance  during  his  active  training 
duty  at  the  rate  ot  $30  per  nxsith:  and 
tt:ider  regulations  prescr.bed  by  the  training 
Sizencv  concerned,  shall  be  furnished  (1) 
necessary  transpcrtation.  Including  tzans- 
portation  tram  his  home  to  the  place  of  tn- 
ductlcn  and  trmining  and  return,  (2)  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  or  a  mooetary  ailowanca 
In  Ilea  thereof  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  provided  for  enlisted  aoembera  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  (3>  clochtng  and  eqtHiKnent. 
(4>  hoepttalixatlon.  surgical,  medical,  and 
dental  esrs.  snd  other  necessary  services  and 
sur  :}i--j. 
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114.  (a)  Tike  bead  of  the  tralnla« 
ooQceriMd  staall  pstwuilbc  the  nxU- 
tcrm  fcr  members  at  the  oorps  In  traUunf 
under  his  agency  and  the  ecmdltkms  under 
whi^  tt  shall  be  warn,  which  anlTarm  shall 
Include  distinctive  Instgzila  pewacrlbed  by  the 
OomaxlaslcKi  azMl  may  Inctnde  deneea  to  de- 
note grade  or  rank. 

(b>  Subject  to  regnlatkns  oT  the  head  of 
the  training  agency  ooocemed.  members 
may,  upon  tcnnlnatloa  of  acUve  training 
dtity.  be  aotharlaed  to  retain  clothing  and 
equipment,  llembeis  dtorharged  otherwise 
than  honorably,  may  be  authoriaed  %o  retain 
underclothing.  toUet  articles.  »XiA  nondla- 
tlnctive  articles  ai  onto'  clothing  and  may  be 
furnished  such  civilian  oatcr  clothing  as 
may  be  necesaary. 

Bmc.  lis.  (a I  Open  the  appUcattoo  of  a 
member  <tf  the  carpa  In  proper  form  or  at  any 
dependent  at  such  member  aa  hsreinartcr 
defined,  a  depen<te3cy  allowaoea  ahall  be 
paid,  by  the  training  agency  to  which  b«  la 
assigned,  to  his  depexKlenta  during  the  pe- 
riod of  active  trailing  duty  In  the  corps. 
The  aUowsnoe  ahall  be  compoted  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  vblA  an  applica- 
tion Is  made  and  ahall  end  on  the  last  day 
of  actire  training  duty  or  on  l^ic  leas  dmy  at 
the  iQonth  in  vhlch  notlct  of  termtnatttm 
of  or  cessation  at  <lepeadency  la  reeatwed  by 
the  distmrslng  uttrvtr  making  payment  at 
the  allowance,  whichever  date  oocvs  first: 
Proruled.  That  the  total  nmnber  at  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  erf 

xxMDnt^is  actuaUy  asrred  on  active  training 
duty  in  the  oorps  by  the  monbcr  tbcrcoC. 
The  de(>endency  allovance  ahall  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  pay  status  ot  ib»  mem- 
ber while  on  active  training  duty:  PrasideA. 
That  if  a  member  ahall  remain  abaent  with* 
out  leave  for  a  period  of  SO  days,  the  allow- 
ance may  be  terminated  by  the  head  of  the 
traini':ig  agency  concerned,  or  oficer  or  per- 
son designated  by  him  tag  that  purpose. 

(b)  A  dependent  within  the  mesjilng  ct 
this  section  u; 

« 1 )  A  lawful  wife  Including  a  former  erUe 
dl  forced  who  has  not  remarried  and  to  whom 
alimony  h:.s  been  decreed  and  Is  still  payable. 

t2)  A  chUd  including;  (a)  a  chUd  IcgaUy 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  ot  the 
State.  Territory,  or  country  In  which  the 
adoption  took  place;  (b)  a  stepchlM  U  In  fact 
dependent  on  the  member  for  hla  or  her  chief 
support.  Including  a  stepchild  who  after 
death  of  the  natural  parent  or  termination 
of  marriage  Is  In  fact  dependent  on  the 
member  for  his  or  her  chief  support;  (c)  an 
Ulegitlmate  child,  but  only  if  the  naoaber 
has  been  JudldaUy  ordered  or  dcoeed  to 
contribute  to  such  child's  support  or  has 
been  Judicially  decreed  to  be  the  putative 
father  of  such  child,  or  has  acknovrted'^ed  in 
writing  undo'  oath  that  he  Is  the  father  of 
such  child;  (d)  a  child  to  whom  the  member 
stands  In  loco  parentis  and  has  so  stood  for 
not  less  than  12  months  {sior  t*^  the  date  of 
aopllcatloa  en  behalf  ot  tach  child :  Pro- 
t%d<fd.  That  the  dependency  of  such  child  be 
ocn^dered  to  comznenee  at  the  ezplratica 
of  ?uch  U-mcnth  period. 

(3)  Parent  Including  s  father  and  mother, 
grandfather  and  grandntother.  stepfather 
and  stepmother,  father  and  mother  thrt»igh 
sdoption.  either  of  the  member  or  of  the 
spouse,  and  posons  wtio.  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  1  year  prior  to  the  member's  entry 
on  active  trairing  duty  stood  In  loco  paccrrtls 
to  the  member  comcemed:  Prxyrided.  That 
such  perent  Is  dependent  upon  the  member 
for  his  or  her  chief  support. 

(c)  The  dependency  altowanoe  shall  be 
paid  without  t  reduction  or  charfe  to  the 
cash  aUowacce  of  the  member  In  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

( n  f or  one  depeidest.  ISO  per  month: 
(2)  for  two  or  more  dependents,  td5  per 
month. 

(d)  l%e  determination  of  an  fact*,  la- 
eluding  the  fact  of  dependency.  In  the  ad- 
mlnlsrtratlon  of  this  section  shall  be  made  by 
the  local  board  with  whom  the  member  Is 
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and  aiuUi  not  bt  vubjcct  to  r*- 
▼tew  m  any  eourt  or  by  any  •ccountinf  of- 
So«r  of  Um  Oowmmcnt.  SmcIx  Uxmi  bcwrd 
•t  aoy  ttHM  oa  Uw  bMis  of  m«  tri- 
or for  oftlMr  food  caua*  r>ccMid<r  or 
ABf  auch  det«nnlnauon,  azul  nuiy 
«mtT«  tb*  itcoTwy  of  any  moiMy  arroiMioualy 
paid  under  this  Mction  ■h«Da*w  U  Ibkda 
that  such  itiowii  voold  bt  agklnst  Kjulty 
and  good  t<MC»nBt.  Tb«  Otocrai  Ac* 
■et  thAll  not  rtfun  to  allow 
la  th*  accounts  of  any  tfMbuialn«  of- 
ficer for  any  erronaoua  payment  or  overpay- 
BMat  OMUle  by  hlxn  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
ttHkemm  of  this  atctlon  unless  such  erroneous 
payoMnt  or  orarpayment  be  determined  to 
bav*  btan  aadt  as  a  result  of  gross  negll- 
pOM  or  vtth  the  Inttnt  to  defraud  the 
OMMd  SCates.  No  reeoTcry  ahall  be  made 
frocn  any  person  authorizing  any  erroneous 
payment  under  this  section  unless  such  pay- 
ment or  orerpaymant  was  authorised  by  bim 
as  the  result  of  hla  groat  nagllcence  or  with 
the  intent  to  defraud  Uit  Unlttd  States. 

(e»  The  monthly  dependency  allowances 
payable  under  the  prortslona  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  asalgnable:  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  claims  of  creditors  of  any  person  to 
whom  or  on  behalf  of  whom  they  are  paid: 
and  shall  act  be  liable  to  attachment.,  levy. 
garalalMMat,  or  seizure  by  or  under  any  legal 
or  equiuble  procttt  vluMKWVtr. 

( r )  Whoever  shall  oMatn  or  aid  others  to 
obtain  or  receive  any  dependency  allowance 
or  payment  under  this  section,  without  be- 
ing entitled  thereto  and  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud, shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tS.COO.  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year 
or  both 

Ig}  Whoever  In  any  claim  for  d-pendency 
allowance  or  In  any  document  required  by 
this  section  or  by  reirulatlons  made  under 
this  aectlon  makes  any  statement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  shall  be 
guilty  of  ptrjurjr  and  upon  oooTieUon  Uatreof 
iten  tw  ponltbtd  by  a  fine  of  not  mart  tban 
•5.000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
8  years,  or  both. 

(h)  Any  person  who  has  been  entitled  to 
payment  of  a  dependency  allowance  under 
Abi»  tectlon  and  whose  entitlement  to  pay- 
ment of  such  allowaiue  has  ceased  shall.  If 
he  thereafter  accepts  payment  of  such  al- 
lovanct  with  the  Intent  to  defraud,  upon 
eotiTtetlon  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  th-in  $3,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(1)  Ko  part  of  any  amount  paid  pursuant 
to  tbt  provlsloBt  of  this  section  shall  b« 
p^ld  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  sny  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  serx'tces  rendered 
In  connection  with  any  dependency  a:iaw- 
anet  paysble  under  this  aectlon.  Any  per- 
son Ttolatlng  or  causing  a  rlclatlon  of  t^U 
tubttction  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  rols- 
dtmeani-T  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
bt  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  9100 
more  than  tl.OOO. 

110.  Members  of  the  corpa  shall,  dur- 
taif  active  training  duty,  be  entitled  to  the 
bencftta  of  the  Buldlcrs'  and  Sailors'  Clvu 
Re.icf  Act  of  1&40.  aa  amended.  The  terms 
"persons  m  mlUt&ry  service"  and  "period  of 
military  aervtoe"  in  secUon  101  of  the  cited 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  mea.bers  of 
the  cxtf'pt  on  acMve  training  duty  aad  periods 
f>f  active  training  duty. 

Sac.  117.  In  caaa  of  the  death  of  a  member 
Of  Um  corpt  dvrlitff  active  training  duty,  the 
casta  of  recovery  of  tht  body,  prtptratkm 
for  burial.  Including  a  sulUblt  caafett.  trana- 
portMUia  to  Ukt  booae  of  the  deceased  or  to  a 
wtMttry  dttignftttd  by  tbt  dectaaed's  neor- 
tat  relative  or  proper  suthcTlty.  Interment. 
brmnaportation  of  baggage,  payment  of  only 
tbt  atented  or  undUbur»e<l  cash  alluwai.ce 
OVtBf  the  trainee  st  the  time  of  death.  axMl 
•tttvtd  ur  undisbuHM-d  dr{M^ndency  allow- 
ance owing  hu  dt-pendeuu  si  the  time  of 
ti.t   Uaiace'a   dvuiu  tiudi   be   paul   by   the 


training  aftncy  to  which  he  was  last  assigned 
in  the  same  manner  aa  prescribed  by  law  or 
regulations  in  the  case  of  a  memt)er  of  the 
Armtd  Forcta:  Prorid^d.  That  members  of 
the  corpa  shall  not,  solely  by  reason  of  their 
membership  therein,  be  eligible  for  burial 
la  a  national  cemetery. 

Stc.  118.  (at  If  any  member  of  the  corps 
shall  suffer  Illness  or  Injury  In  line  of  duty 
while  on  active  training  duty  with  the  corps, 
or  die  as  the  result  of  such  Illness  or  Injury, 
he  or  bis  beneficiaries  as  the  case  may  t>e 
shall  be  entlUed  to  all  the  benefits,  which 
are  prescribed  by  law  for  civil  employees  of 
the  United  Sutes  who  suffer  disability  or 
death  while  In  the  perfomuince  of  duty,  aiid 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
in  such  cases  after  release  of  the  member 
from  active  training  duty  with  the  corps. 
or  In  the  event  of  his  death,  and  shall  per- 
form the  same  duties  with  reference  thereto 
aa  In  the  case  of  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  now  within  his  Jurisdiction:  Frotided. 
That  employee's  compensation  shall  not  be 
paid  concurrently  with  the  cash  allowance 
provided  in  section  113  of  this  act. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
beneSts  to  which  he  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  section,  the  total  compensation  received 
by  A  member  under  this  title  in  cash  and  In 
kind  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150  per  month. 

<c)  The  periods  of  time  within  which  no- 
tice of  injury,  c'.ilms  for  compensation,  or 
ant  report  or  notice  of  inquiry,  claims  for 
compensation,  or  any  report  or  notice  must 
be  made,  aa  provided  in  the  act  of  September 
7.  1916  <39  Stat.  742).  as  amended,  shall  not 
begin  to  run  in  disability  compensation  cases 
until  the  termination  of  the  member's  active 
training  duty  In  tho  corps. 

(d»  All  determinations  as  to  line  of  duly 
and  review  of  these  determinations  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  training  agency 
concerned  under  applicable  regulations  of 
that  agency  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
such  action  and  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
Dejl^rtment  of  Labor  whether  made  before 
or  nfter  the  filing  of  a  claim. 

bee.  119.  A  member  of  the  corpa  shall  be 
pecuniarily  liable  for  the  loss  of  and  dama?e 
to  property  of  the  Government  and  for  costs 
Incident  to  his  apprehension  and  return. 
lnclud!ng  rewards  paid.  In  case  of  unauthor- 
ized absence,  and  tht^  amount  of  liability 
as  determined  by  the  training  agen'-y  may 
be  collected  by  stoppage  against  the  au- 
thorised cash  allowance  not  to  exceed  $!S 
In  any  one  month:  Proridcd,  That  the  head 
of  the  training  agency  concerned  or  his 
designee  may  remit  any  such  liability  In 
whole  or  In  part 

Skc.  120.  (n)  Members  of  the  corps  while 
assigned  to  active  training  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 

(li  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member 
"of  the  military  or  naval  forCes  of  the  United 
States"  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(c>  of  section  402  of  the  act  of  August  3. 
1946  («0  Stat    812): 

(2)  ahall  be  considered  to  be  "military 
personnel"  within  the  meanlr?;  of  section 
1  of  the  act  of  Decemt>er  28.  1945  (59  Stat. 
662).  and  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  3.  1943 
(67  Stat   872). 

lb)  Memt>ers  of  the  corps  aaalgned  to  ac- 
tive training  duty  UBdtr  the  jurL-^dictlnn  of 
departments  or  agtaeki  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  Armed  f\>mta  shall  t>e  con- 
sidered to  be  employees  of  the  Oovertunent 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  402  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1M8  (60 
8tat  812). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  .Mr  F  irce  and  their  drsixnees  are  author- 
ized to  exercise  with  respect  to  claims  of 
memb»"rs  of  the  corps,  while  on  act.ve  trtiln. 
ing  duty  with  their  re.^pective  farces,  for 
dumnKrit  to  or  li>»a.  destruction,  capture,  or 
miju-t;  •men'  <  f  pvrsi'nal  property  occurring 
Uiciavuk  lo  liieir  MSI  Vice,  the  resyecuvt  pow- 


ers conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
his  deaignees  by  the  act  of  May  29.  1945  (59 
8ttt.  22.*)),  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  his  designees  by  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of 
the  act  of  December  28.  1945  (59  Stat    662 ». 

Stc.  121.  Except  as  otherwise  herein  spe- 
cifically provided,  members  of  the  corps  shall 
not.  solely  by  reason  of  their  membership, 
be  entitled  to  any  rights,  privileges,  gratui- 
ties, or  benefits  provided  by  law  or  regtilt- 
tlons  for  personnel  or  former  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  122.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  or 
any  other  act  shall  be  construed  as  forbid- 
ding the  payment  of  compensation  by  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  members  of 
the  corpa  whllt  on  active  or  Inactive  training 
duty. 

Sec.  123.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawrful  within 
such  reasonable  distance  of  any  military 
camp,  station,  fort.  poet,  cantonment,  or 
training  or  mobilization  place,  where  train- 
ing under  this  act  In  the  National  Senirlty 
Training  Corps  Is  being  given,  as  the  Com- 
mlsslon  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  health,  morals,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  National  Security  Training  Corps 
and  as  the  Commission  shall  designate  and 
publish  In  general  orders  or  bulletins,  to  es- 
tablish or  keep  houses  of  ill  fame,  brothels, 
bawdy  houses,  or  places  of  entertainment 
which  are  public  nuisances,  or  other  like 
facilities  detrimental  to  the  health  and  mor- 
als of  members  of  such  corps,  or  to  receive 
or  permit  to  be  received  for  Immoral  pur- 
poses any  person  Into  any  vehicle,  place. 
structure,  or  building  used  for  the  purpose 
of  lewdneat.  aaalgnatlon.  or  prostitution 
within  said  distance  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission or  to  knowingly  rent,  lease,  or  per- 
mit the  use  of  any  property  for  such  pur- 
poses. Any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  11.000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  mora  than  12 
months,  or  both. 

(b)  No  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association  or  agency  shall  knowingly  sell, 
give,  or  in  any  way  supply  any  Intoxicating 
liqvors  to  any  member  In  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corps  on  active  training 
duty.  Any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  or  agency  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  11.000  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Commission  ahall  des- 
ignate Federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
training  agencies  to  formulate  and  conduct 
training  programs:  Prond^d.  That  military 
training  aiMl  such  other  training  as  may 
be  asFlgned  by  the  Commission  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Department  of  the  Navy,  and 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  for  members 
of  the  corps  assigned  to  the  Armed  Forces 
for  training. 

(b)  Training  agencies  shall  hava  dlr«ct 
responsibility  for  all  training  operatlona  and 
may  utilise  the  services  of  other  agencies 
with  or  without  reimbursement.  Including 
non-rederal  agencies  and  institutions.  In 
the  conduct  thereof. 

(c)  Military  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Dtfenat  may  bt  dttalltd  for  duty  with  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps,  and  when 
so  detailed  art  authorized  In  addition  to  and 
In  exceta  of  tht  strengths  otherwise  pre- 
scribed for  such  establishment  and  section 
1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  nut  be 
applicable  to  any  officer  personnel  so  de- 
tailed. 

Sec.  123  (a)  The  period  of  training  pro- 
vld«Kl  for  under  this  act  shall  be  for  1  year, 
or  lis  equivalent  in  terms  of  a  combinaUon  of 
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basic  training  and  training  In  one  of  the  al- 
ternative programs  (options)  pieacilbed  In 
subsection  (C)  below. 

(b)  Basic  training  shall  be  for  the  Initial 
6  months'  period  beginning  with  the  date  of 
induct'on  into  the  corpa.  unless  sooner  ter- 
minated by  enlistment  In  the  Regular  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Anr.T.  Navy.  Air  Force. 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  head  cf  the  training  agency, 
provided  that  the  period  may  be  extended 
as  foUowa: 

(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  member  for 
•^he  purpose  of  ftirnishing  hoepltallzatlon, 
medical,  and  surgical  care  for  Injury  or  Ill- 
ness Ircurrcd  In  line  of  duty,  or 

(2)  fcT  the  pinpote  of  requiring  a  member 
to  make  good  time  lost  to  training  f-r  any 


(c)  The  alternative  programs  to  be  entered 
Into  upon  completion  of  basic  tratnln?  will 
be  aa  follows,  and  rjbject  to  quotas  and 
ttcndards  cf  quallflcatlons  fixed  by  the  he.%d 
cf  the  approprla*.*?  training  agencies,  with 
the  approval  cf  the  Commission,  the  member 
msy  enter  tb*  alternative  program  of  his 
choice: 

(1)  Additional  active  training  duty  wl'h 
the  ccrjM  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive 
months: 

(2)  Voluntary  enlistment  and  service  In 
sjiy  of  the  rerolar  services.  Including  the 
Ooask  Guard,  for  such  period  as  may  be  au- 
tborlaed  by  law  or  reguiailons  for  each  serv- 
ice at  the  tune  of  such  enlistment: 

(3)  Enlistment  and  service  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  cr  Air  Nati'jnal  Guard  or  Or- 
gUllzsd  Naval  Reserve  or  Organized  Marine 
Oar  pa  Reserve  Icr  such  period  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  provided  such  term  of 
enlistment  is  «c  fixed,  otlaerwise  by  regula- 
tions for  each  service  m  e*ect  at  the  time  of 
such  enlistment. 

(4)  Enlistment  and  service  In  the  En- 
IlBted  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  cr  the 
Bnllsted  Reser.e  component  c!  the  A^ 
Force  and  assignment  to  an  organized  unit 
for  which  he  i^  entitled  to  receive  pay  for 
attendance  at  drills  or  equivalent  duty,  for 
such  period  as  may  be  authorized  by  I&w 
provided  such  term  cf  enlustmer.'  is  so  fixed, 
otherwise  by  regulations  for  each  service  in 
effect  at  the  Ume  cf  such  enlistment, 

(5)  Entrance  into  the  service  in  either 
tbt  SJiiiuxy,  Naval,  or  Coast  Guard 
Academy: 

(6 1  Enrollment  and  service  In  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Ccj-ps  officer  procuremeir„  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  subaections  i  a  i  and 
(b)  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Au^uot  13. 
1946   '60  Stat.  1057.  ch.  962.: 

(7)  Enlistment  and  ser-.lce  In  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  cr  Naval 
Reserve  or  the  Enlisted  Reserve  component 
cf  the  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
at  least  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defe:.se  n-.ny  pre6cr:be  .^.".d  entrance  upca 
a  college  course,  uiciuding  Reserve  C Seers' 
Traini'ig  Corps  or  N^vai  Reserve  CQcers' 
Training  Corps  or  Air  Reserve  OlEcers' 
TTaining  Ct^rps  training  and  an  agreement  to 
accept  a  Reserve  coauai&iion  in  the  appro- 
priate aer-.  ice  if  offered  upon  compieUcn  of 
Uw  ojurse 

(8i  Er..:j,tr-.ent  and  service  in  the  United 
States  N.^._i;  Reserve  ard  er.*rance  into 
either  the  United  States  Merchant  M^truie 
Academy  or  a  Navy-accre<i.ted  State  Marl- 
tinu>  Academy  accompanied  by  an  agreement 
on  the  part  <lr  Uie  u;auee  to  a.'cepi  a  cum- 
mlaaion  in  the  Nav;il  Reserve  at  the  com- 
pleuou  of  the  course.  U  offered: 

l9)  Enlistment  and  service  In  the  En- 
listed Kt.^rve  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Naval 
Reserve  or  Enlisted  Reserve  component  of 
the  A..-  Force  or  Marine  Corps  Re&erve  for 
at  least  such  period  as  tht  Coznmiaaicn  may 
prescribe,  aiid  the  pursuance  of  an  ap- 
proved course  of  technical  or  8pecl.iii«t 
tra.ning  ;.■.  iu..-h  s-hcjl.  cc'Jesre.  .:r  uni- 
Ttraltj  as  nij.y  be  approved  by  the  head  of 


the  appropriate  training  a^ncy.  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  to  accept  a  Beaervt 
commlaalon  In  the  appropriate  service  It 
offered  upon  completion  at  the  course: 

(10)  Enlistment  and  service  in  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corpa  of  the  Army  or  Volun- 
teer Naval  Reaerve  or  Enlisted  Reserve  catn- 
pcnent  of  the  Air  Force  or  Volunteer  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  a  period  cf  6  years:  Pro- 
i^ded.  That  during  the  6-year  period  of  en- 
llFtmen':  such  trainee  shall  be  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  6  months'  active  duty  training, 
of  which  not  more  than  1  month  will  be  re- 
quired In  any  1  year:  F'orided  furciirr.  That 
this  altemaUve  cf  6  years  enlistment  in  one 
cf  the  Reserve  components  named  In  this 
option  Is  open  only  to  a  trainee  who  Is 
unable  to  select  any  of  the  precedlr.g  alter- 
natives provided  in  subsections  (3i  through 
(9t  because  they  are  not  available  to  him 
In  his  community,  or  If  available,  because 
their  quotas  are  alre.<idy  filled,  or  he  Is  other- 
wi.<e  ineligible  for  reasons  over  which  he 
has  no  control: 

(11)  Such  other  alternative  programs  es- 
tablLshed  by  the  Ccmmiaelcn  which  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  cf  com- 
parable Importance  to  the  national  security 
and  to  constitute  an  equal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  meir.ber-  Prorrxded.  That  pro- 
grams established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  available  to  those  trained  in  the  Armed 
Forces  only  within  quotas  established  by  the 
Commission  after  consultation  v  ith  the 
Secretary  cf  Defense,  and  to  those  who  are 
not  elven  military  training 

Sec  126  Under  s^ich  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  th*-  Commirslon.  any  mera- 
fcer  serving  in  or  selected  for  trainlnf  in  any 
of  the  alternative  programs  provided  for 
above,  who  Is  unvrilline  to  enter  upnn  or 
falls  to  complete  satlsfacorliy  the  period 
of  training  in  the  selected  altern^-te  pro- 
gram, may  be  recalled  for  an  additional 
penod  cf  active  training  duty  not  to  exceed 
6  months 

Ssc  127.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Commission,  as  appropriate  shall  pre.scribe 
a  system  cf  trainln?  cred:t.5  to  be  applied  in 
the  event  of  transfer  from  one  alternative 
program  to  another. 

Sec  128  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
d''iermine  the  location  of  such  additional 
permanent  cr  temporary  installattor..s  a*  he 
may  deem  esseatial;  to  util-ze  and  enlarge 
exiting  ir^stailations:  to  construct,  install, 
and  equip:  and  to  complete  the  construc- 
t..  c.  installation,  and  equipment  of  bulld- 
tn?s.  structures  utilities,  and  appurte- 
n.inces.  including  the  ncceaeary  grading  and 
removal,  repair,  or  remodeling  of  existing 
structures  and  Installations:  and.  in  order 
to  Bccampllsh  the  purjxtse  of  this  title,  to 
acquire  lands,  and  r.ghta  pertaining  thereto, 
or  other  interests  therein.  Including  the 
temporary  use  thereof,  b^  donation  pur- 
chase, exchaaee  of  Government -owned 
lands,  or  otherwije.  and  to  prosec-jr^  con- 
struction thereon  prior  to  the  apr)r;V)ii  of 
tre  title  br  the  Attorney  GT.»=ral  as  re- 
quired by  section  365,  Revised  Statutes,  aa 
amended. 

arcisTTurtcji*.  sxt.fcttow,  akd  notxnoif 
Src.  129.  Subject  to  the  p>iicie£.  stand- 
ards, and  quotas  of  the  Com  mission,  the 
Selective  Service  System  ahall  adtninister  ail 
matters  in  connection  with  the  induction 
into  the  corps  and  the  registration,  exam- 
ination. ciasBification,  allocation,  delivery, 
and  maintenance  of  records,  of  men  reg- 
istered under  this  title,  together  with  such 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  by  this  title 

Sec  130.  The  local  boards,  estabiiahed 
pursuant  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prom  ul^ ted  by  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  and  approved  by  the  CXnnmiaBioa 
shall  have  lii*  same  powers  and  dutiae  withia 
their  reapective  Juriadictiana  to  hear  and  de- 
termine, subject  to  the  right  cf  appeal  to 
the    appeal    beards    herein    aulhcrized.    all 


qtieetlona  or  claims  with  retpect  to  deter* 
mlnatlon  of  dependency,  Incluaion  for.  or 
exemption  or  deferment  from  Induction  for 
at  allocation  for  training  under  this  utle.  of 
all  Individuals  within  the  Jtirtsntction  oC 
such  local  boarda  aa  auch  local  boards  have 
with  respect  to  aimllar  questions  or  claima 
arising  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  o< 
194fi.  as  amended. 

8ic.  131.  The  Chief  of  Ptnance,  United 
States  Army,  is  authortaed  to  act  as  the 
fiscal  di?:bursing.  and  -ccounting  agent  of 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
in  carrying  cut  his  functions  under  this  title. 

Sec.  132.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title,  it  shall  be  the  duty  Ol  every  male 
Citizen  of  the  United  State*,  and  every  malt 
alien  residing  in  the  United  States  who  haa 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such  citi- 
zen, on  the  day  or  days  fixed  for  the  fs%X  or 
any  subsequent  registration,  who  Is  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  18  and  cf  every  other  auch 
male  citizen  or  person  upon  thereafter  at- 
taining the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  tht 
date  of  his  birth,  to  present  himaei:  for  and 
submit  tc  registration  at  siKih  time  or  timet 
and  place  or  places  ui  such  maimer.  axkI  In 
such  age  group  or  groups,  as  shall  t:e  de- 
termined by  proclamation  of  the  President 
and  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  here- 
under: Vrovxded,  Thai  person*  In  any  cate- 
gory exempted  from  registration  pursuant  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
shall  be  exempt  from  registration  hereunder. 

Sec.  1.^.  Ever?  person  registered  under  thia 
title  who  is  not  subject  to  induction  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  a.nd  who  is  not 
otherwise  exempted  under  the  prcvlaions  of 
this  title  shall,  until  he  attains  the  twentieth, 
annivers;iJ7  of  the  date  of  hla  birth,  be  liable 
for  training;    Provided: 

( 1 )  Taat  every  male  peram  who  is  a  citi- 
zen cf  the  United  States  and  every  malt 
declarant  alien,  who  enters  the  United 
States  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  period  In 
which  he  would  have  been  required  to  train 
bad  he  net  been  absent  from  tht  United 
States,  shall  be  liable  for  training,  but  no 
person  shall  be  Inducted  for  training  after 
havuig  attained  the  twenty-elzth  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  his  birth: 

(2)  That  any  registrant  under  this  title 
who  has  attained  the  seventeenth  annlvcr- 
Sdxy  cf  the  date  of  his  birth  and  has  not 
attained  the  twentieth  anniveraary  of  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  who  Is  not  Liable  for 
induction  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
cf  1848.  as  amended,  may  volunteer  for  In- 
duction loi  training,  except  that  a  registrant 
who  has  net  attained  the  eighteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  date  of  his  birth  must  have 
the  prior  consent  of  his  parent.s,  or  parent 
having  custody  of  him.  gtiardian.  cr  person 
star.din^  in  loco  parentis  to  him  in  order  to 
so  voluntew. 

( 3 )  That  any  registrant  who,  on  the  eight- 
eenth anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  successfully  and  satisfactorily  pursuing  a 
standard  course  of  study,  en  a  full-time  basla 
In  a  high  school  or  a  similar  Institution  of 
learning  shall.  If  he  so  request*,  be  entitled 
to  have  his  indtictlon  or  aaelpiment  under 
this  title  pcstpcned  until  his  graduation 
tterefrrm,  cr  tintll  he  ceaaea  tc  ptirsue  «at- 
Is^actcrily  such  course  of  study,  or  until  he 
attains  the  twentieth  anniversay  of  the  date 
cf  his  birth,  whichever  occurs  first,  except 
that  any  roch  registrant  whose  Induction  or 
aaslgntnent  has  been  so  postponed  shall  be 
liable  for  training  untH  he  attains  th*  twen- 
ty-sixth anniversary  of  the  date  of  fcis  birth: 

(4)  That  under  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commtaaion.  there  are  hereby 
authorlstd  deferments  from  training  under 
thia  title,  for  extreme  hardahlp.  physical  or 
mental  diaabllity.  or  reaaona  vital  to  tbt 
natkmal  Interest; 

( 5 )  That  under  policlea  eatabliahed  by  the 
Dtrectcr  with  the  approval  of  the  Commlt- 
Eicn.  every  rTu^trant  shall,  prior  to  Induc- 
tion,  be  '.liii;. 
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And  Um  Icc^  board  ttoall  clM&lfy  the  n^xs' 
tTAnt:  Provided.  That  no  ptnoo  shall  be  in- 
««■«■#  tar  ■OtttMy  tnaalac  mi  taw  and  untU 
IM  It  aeoiptoM*  to  ttw  AraMd  Form  (or 
train  tnir: 

(6>   That  th«  Prealdent  te  authortaed  to 
or  azccnpc  tb«  md^JctioA  ot  sucb 
or  Bombcr  of  r«^tranta  aa  ar*  d«c- 
tn  order   to  Itmtt    tndiK-tlons   to   tha 
iber  which  can  b«  trained  by 
:lrs  dealjnatad  by  the  Coaunls- 
aton: 

(7)  That  no  registrant  under  this  tltla 
ilwU  be  lUble  for  training  under  ibis  tlt.e 
vbo  (a)  U  now  serving  or  has  heretofore 
•arred  honorably  for  at  least  1  year  in  any  of 
Um  Armad  Forcea  ot  the  United  SCatca  In 
acttva  IVtleral  aarrtce  or  of  th^  ArmMl  Forcea 
of  any  nation  aUlad  with  the  United  Statea 
at  any  Uma  «lurlDt  World  War  II:  or  tb) 
shall  hereafter  enter  Into  anr  of  the  Armed 
ForcM  of  th«  United  Statea  on  active  dv:'y, 
and  complete  a  minimum  of  1  year  honorable 
•arvica  therein;  or  <ci  is  enlisted  and  Is  senr* 
iBf.  on  tha  affective  date  of  th3  tltie.  In  any 
OD*  of  tha  foUowlng  Reaerre  components  of 
tha  Amad  Porres  of  the  United  Statea:  (1) 
Tba  fadarally  recoentxed  NttlMMl  Ooarci  of 
tha  UtUtad  etates  and  Air  ICMtonal  Ooard  of 
tha  United  'states:  (2)  the  Ofanlzed  Reserve 
of  tha  Arm^.  Nary.  Air  Fore*  Marine  C^rpa, 
and  Ooaat  Guard:  Pror<ded.  That  in  cither 
case  failure  to  complete  such  current  enlist- 
ment shall  render  such  pervsn  Uab'.e  to  In- 
duction and  tnlBlBg  until  he  attain  the 
twenty -suth  aanlwtaary  of  the  date  of  bla 
birth;  or  (d)  on  the  elective  date  of  this  tjtie 
U  a  cadet  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Mlitary  Acad- 
eray.  a  midshipman  of  the  United  Statea 
Naval  Academy,  a  cadet  of  the  United  Statea 
Coast  Ouard  Academj,  a  midshipman  of  tha 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  or 
of  a  Nary -accredited  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, a  member  of  the  Senior  Division  Re- 
aerre  OiBcers'  Training  Corps,  or  Naral  Re- 
serve CXBcers'  Training  Corps,  or  Air  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corpa.  or  the  naval  aviation 
college  program,  so  long  as  he  satisfactorily 
continues  in  aiMf  oompletes  2  years  training 
therein  Fror'dM.  That  unnl  euch  time  aa 
the  President  determines  that  the  program 
has  reached  full-scale  lmp>meatatlon.  the 
Ooonalnton  may  conditionally  er.einpt  from 
hMhietton  or  conditionally  discharge  from 
training  any  regutrant  or  trainee  who  baa 
been  accepted  for  edmlttance  to  any  of  the 
academies  or  training  programs  enumerated. 
In  order  that  such  perstm  may  enter  such 
academy  or  training  program  wherein  he 
ahail  complete  not  leas  than  a  years  of  train- 
ing in  order  to  be  rellered  of  liability  for  ln> 
duction  or  further  training  hereunder,  (b) 
No  exception  from  registration,  exemption, 
deferment,  or  postponement  of  induction  for 
training  under  tbu  title  shall  contlniie  after 
the  cause  therefor  ceaaaa  to  exist. 

Bxc  134.  I  >t  I  Subject  to  such  quijta  limita- 
tions and  standards  of  quHllficatlon  and  se- 
lection as  may  be  established  by  tha  Secre- 
tary uf  Defense  t<)  insure  a  proper  balance  of 
trained  manpower  betwaan  tha  ground,  air. 
and  naval  arms,  each  registrant  eligible  for 
military  trainUig  shall  be  eutuied  Uj  request 
and  receive  training  ta  tha  aarrlce  of  his 
choice,  and  shall  b«  clacaUlcd  iharem  by  his 
local  board.  Bach  regutrant  found  not  U)  b« 
eligible  for  mUttary  training  snail,  subject 
to  such  quota  Umltatloaa  sad  standards  of 
quHi:!l:  .iM  11  as  mny  be  estftbUibad  by  tha 
Conitn:*.  i.  ri.  be  nititled  lo  raquaat  and  re- 
ceive trmnina  in  the  nunmilitary  irulnlng 
pnvram  i;t  his  choice,  and  shall  be  classified 
therein  by  the  l<x:ai  board:  Providtd.  Thttt 
any  s\ith  pen«>n  claiming  exemptun  fr-'rn 
combatant  trainliiK.  because  cif  rellKUms 
truir.in^i  and  belief  as  dpf^nrd  In  section  fl 
()t  of  the  ."-ele^-tive  Service  Act  (f  lj>4a.  aa 
arr.etided.  and  whose  clt.-  •.  n  ••iriitalnei  by 
tn«  local  t>(>ard  ahull,  when   UiUucted  or  as- 


pjKned  under  thu  title,  be  required  to  elect 
training  in  such  other  arallable  training  pro- 
gram of  bis  choice  as  provided  herein  subject 
to  such  quotas  and  standards  as  may  b« 
catabllshed. 

(b)  Any  person  claiming  exemption  from 
combatant  training  shall.  If  such  claim  u 
not  sustained  by  the  local  board,  be  entitled 
to  an  appeal  to  the  appropriate  appeal  tx>ard. 
Upwn  the  filing  of  such  appeal  with  tha 
appeal  board,  the  apptal  board  shall  forth- 
with rerer  the  matter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  lor  inquiry  and  hearing.  The  De- 
partment of  Juytice,  after  appropriate  In- 
quiry, shall  bold  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  good  faith  of  the  objec- 
tions ol  the  person  concerned,  and  such  per- 
aon  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of 
such  hearing.  The  Department  of  Justice 
shall,  after  such  hearing.  If  the  objections 
are  found  to  be  sustained,  recommend  to  the 
aopeal  board  that  when  the  objector  Is  In- 
ducted or  assigned  for  training  under  this 
act.  he  be  required  to  elect  training  as  pro- 
vided in  I  a)  above.  If  after  such  hearing  the 
Department  of  Justice  finds  that  his  objec- 
tions are  not  sustained.  It  shall  recommend 
to  the  appeal  board  that  such  objections  b« 
not  sustainad.  The  appeal  board  shall  give 
consideration  to.  but  shall  not  be  bound  to 
follow,  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju5t:ce  together  with  the  record  on 
a^^peal  from  the  local  board.  In  making  Its 
decision.  Each  person  whose  claim  for  ex- 
emption from  combatant  training  because  of 
re  3I0US  training  and  belief  as  herein  defined 
Ix  sustained,  shall  be  listed  by  the  local  board 
on  a  register  of  conscientious  objectors. 

EEC  13.).  (a)  Every  person  liable  for  train- 
ing under  this  title,  except  those  whose 
training  shall  have  been  deferred  or  poet- 
poiied  In  accordance  with  provlGlons  of  this 
title,  shall  be  called,  inducted,  and  delivered 
by  his  local  board  for  training  with  such 
training  agency  for  which  he  has  bjen  clas- 
sified by  his  local  bt>ard  at  the  time  and  place 
as  directed  by  the  director:  Protidcd.  That  a 
▼olunleer  for  training  under  18  years  of  age 
may  be  delivered  for  training  to  which  he 
has  been  asrlgned,  at  the  training  period  next 
following  the  date  upon  which  he  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  volunteer,  whether  or  not  be  has 
attained  the  age  of  18  years. 

(b)  The  Commifsion.  after  consultation 
with  heads  of  the  training  agencies  con- 
cerned, will  determine  Induction  schedules 
and  numbers  to  t>e  inducted  pursuant  to  such 
schedules. 

Sec.  136  No  person  liable  for  training  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  permitted  or  allowed 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  such  training; 
no  substitute  uj  such  shall  be  received  or 
enrolled  for  training;  and  no  person  liable 
for  training  hereunder  shall  be  permitted 
to  escape  such  training  or  be  discharged 
therefrom  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  period 
of  training  by  the  payment  of  money  or  any 
valuable  thing  whatsoever  as  consideration 
for  his  release  from  such  Ualning  or  liability 
therefor. 

S«f.  137,  (a)  Each  registrant  exempted  or 
deferred  irom  training  under  this  title,  until 
he  shall  have  attained  the  twenty-sLxth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  and  each  trainee  for 
a  period  of  6  years  after  completion  of  the 
tint  8  months  of  training  or  until  discharged 
Xrom  the  corps  whichever  perli>d  of  time  is 
greater,  shall  be  requited  to  lieep  his  local 
board  Informed  as  to  his  current  addrew  and 
changes  in  status,  including  his  status  in 
the  training  program  and  completion  there- 
of, as  required  by  such  rules  and  regula- 
tinns  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  director, 
and  approved  by  the  C'nuuiJMilon 

(bl  Each  1  ic;\l  board  '^hall  m.-ilntaln  a  re«r- 
iKter  of  registrants,  which  shall  cmtiin  a 
current  record  of  the  address,  occupaildnal. 
dri>endenry.  training  and  service  status  and 
sin  h  •  tlier  Informruinn  iu»  may  be  required 
lor   the  periods  specified  In    (u)    slxne. 


Sac.  138.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  shall  be  available  m  the 
case  of  registrants  who  prior  to  their  Induc- 
tion Into  the  National  Sectirliy  Training 
Corps  suffer  Illness,  injury,  or  death  while 
acting  under  orders  Issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  for  the  payment  of  ac- 
tual and  reasonable  expenses  of  (1)  emer- 
gency medical  care  including  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  (2)  recovery  of  body,  preparation 
for  burial.  Including  suitable  casket,  trans- 
portation to  the  home  of  the  deceased  or  to 
a  cemetery  designated  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tive or  proper  authority,  and  Interment,  but 
such  burial  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $150 
In  any  one  case. 

Sec.  139.  Any  person  having  and  exercis- 
ing any  authority  under  this  title,  who  shall 
knowmgly  m-te,  or  be  a  party  to  the  mak- 
ing of,  any  false,  improper,  or  Incorrect  reg- 
i3tration,  classification,  physical  or  mental 
examination,  deferment,  enrollment,  or  mus- 
ter; or  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make, 
or  be  a  party  to  the  making  of,  any  falre 
statement  or  certlScatlon  as  to  his  fitness 
or  unfliness  cr  liability  or  ncnllabillty  for 
training  tinder  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  who  otherwlae  evadea  or  refuaee  regis- 
tration. Induction,  or  training  or  any  of  the 
r'qu:.-c*"nent3  of  this  title;  or  any  person  who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another 
to  refuse  or  evade  registration.  Induction,  or 
training,  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
tit  e,  or  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
knowingly  hinder  or  Interfere  or  attempt  to 
do  so  In  any  way  by  force  or  violence  with 
the  administration  of  this  title;  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  conspire  to  commit  one 
or  more  of  such  offenses;  or  any  person  se- 
lected for  training  under  this  title  who  shall 
refuse  to  complete  the  training  as  prescrlt)ed 
under  this  title,  shall  upon  conviction  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  Im- 
prl.wnment  for  not  more  than  5  years  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  tlO.COO.  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  Precedence 
shall  be  given  by  courts  to  the  trial  cf  cases 
arising  under  this  title,  and  such  case  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  for  Immediate 
hearing 

Src.  I'O.  (a>  Nothing  In  sections  109  and 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  lU  S  C.  title  18. 
sees  281  and  283 ».  or  In  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  any  person  because  of  his  appointment 
under  authority  of  this  title  and  the  regula- 
tions pursuant  thereto,  as  an  uncompensated 
member  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  or 
as  an  individual  to  conduct  hearings  on  ap- 
peals of  persons  claiming  exemption  from 
training  because  of  conscientious  objectlorxs. 

(b)  All  functions  p>erformed  under  this 
title  shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
237)  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section 
S  of  such  act. 

Ssc  141  No  Individual  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  not  punishable  by  death. 
and  no  Individual  who  has  been  cvimmltted 
to  jail,  corrective  Institution,  or  institution 
for  juvenile  delinquency,  shall  by  reaaon  at 
such  cv>nvictlon  or  commitment  be  relieTed 
from  liability  for  training  under  this  title, 
but  may  be  trained  as  directed  by  the  Com- 
mission 

Sic.  143.  Under  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulyated  by  the  heads  of  the  appropriate 
training  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  memt>er3  of  the  corpo  while  on 
active  training  duty  may  be  granted  leaves 
of  abeence  without  loss  of  eaab  allowances 
to  which  otherwise  entitled:  Provided.  That 
no  trainee  shall  be  entitled  to  any  payn:ient 
in  lieu  cf  leave  net  granted  to  him  prior 
to  release  from  active  training  duty 

Src  143  Thwe  ta  hereby  authorlred  to  be 
appropriated,  otlt  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury  not  othcrwtM  appropriated,  such  suma 
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to  each  departmen:  or  organization  perform- 
ing functions  under  tae  prorliions  of  •Jala 
tttie  as  may  be  nece-ssary  to  enab.e  it  to  pa- 
fcrm  ita  said  functions. 

Src.  144.  The  Commission  shall  report 
•em  annually  to  the  Congress  all  expendi- 
tures ol  appropriations  m  detail. 

Etc.  145  U  any  provmon  of  tltiea  L  n, 
or  lU  of  the  application  iberecf  to  any  per- 
aoo  or  circumstance,  is  heul  Lnraild.  the 
I  Mil  Under  of  aaid  Utles.  and  the  appUcarion 
ol  sixrh  pr  jvision  to  other  persons  or  circuni- 
stancea.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

fiac.  14fl.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
aubaait  recommendations  to  the  President  as 
to  the  time  and  rate  cf  implementation  of 
ttie  iralnirui  prxjgram  established  pursuant  to 
the  prcvulona  of  this  act.  The  reccmmenda- 
tion.i;  shall  taie  into  consideration  the  intent 
of  the  Cotigresa  that  operations  under  t:.l8  act 
sbaii  not  Interlere  wirh  the  imraediat*  in- 
creasing of  the  components  of  tiie  Armed 
Porcea  to  their  authjnzed  strengtb. 

TTTir  n 

COM  or  coxaccT 

Sac.  201.  Title:  This  uiie  shall  be  known 
as  the  C':<le  of  Conduct  1  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  th.e  code")  for  tlie  miiiiAry  n^^ixuig 
program  of  the  Nationai  Security  Trairung 
Corpa. 

Bbc.  X2.  Statement  of  poLcy:  Any  act  or 
rnnlMh  m  of  a  trainee,  as  herein  deZJiied. 
which  tends  to  hinder  or  impede  bis  training 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pcces  ol  title  I  and  Uus  title.  The  ciscipil- 
nary  punishment  of  trainees  cf  the  mil^iAry 
training  program  as  herc.na^ter  provided 
shall  be  cunsistent  with  the  ma-ntenancc  oX 
discipline. 

Sec  203  All  trainees  subject  tc  provisions: 
All  trairites.  as  herein  defiiaed.  shall,  from  the 
time  cf  actual  ir.duction  and  while  serving 
en  active  Uaining  duty,  as  herein  denned.  b« 
subject  to  the  pr^viaiuxis  of  this  code. 

Src.  204.  Defin;a.>iis.  The  foLjWlug  words 
when  Used  in  this  oxle  shall  be  construed  m 
the  tet^an  ixKLcated  In  this  section  unie^as  z^9 
context  shews  that  a  diSerent  sense  m  in- 
tended : 

(a)  The  word  "trainee"  siiall  be  deemed  to 
mean  a  person  Inducted  into  the  National 
Security  Training  Curp«  and  assigned  to  a 
component  of  the  Armed  Purees  for  traia.ng 
tinder  the  provuioas  of  uiie  I  of  ihi&  act 
dtirtng  the  pe.-iod  ^  his  active  training  duty. 

(b)  T>ie  Words  "active  txiOiiiL^  duty" 
shall  be  deemed  tc  mean  that  period  oX 
training  commencing  with  the  day  of  induc- 
tion Into  the  corps  and  couaistlng  oi  the 
period  of  basic  military  t.-iiains  m  accord- 
ance with  title  I  af  this  act  ai-.d  ending  with 
the  comp'.e:;:Q  or  earlier  lermiaaiiv.u  of 
toch  fcasi-  traluing.  and  in  addition  the  op- 
tKUial  add.t.  onal  nr.iUtary  training  pro\ided 
ta  section  125  10    1 1 )  cf  title  I. 

(c)  The  wcTd  "ofBcer"  shail  be  deemed  to 
mean  a  commissioned  oCcer. 

(d)  The  words  "clvi!  authorities"  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  law-enf  :r:trr.ent  authorities 
of  the  United  Statea  and  of  the  Terr:t.ries 
and  poeacMtaBs.  and  authorities  .^f  the  sev- 
anl  statea.  taKiodlng  political  subdlviiion^ 
ttWTiiof.  axMl  or  the  Dlitrlct  cf  Columbia 

(e)  Tha  worth  "nrnnnmnAiT^  oficer "  shaU 
be  deemed  to  mean  an  ofllcer  of  the  Amy. 
WavT  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  tnc'.uding 
tbe  Reserve  rompnnmBU  tbcraof.  who  ts  em- 
powered to  ^■rdaa  cOBBHuad  of  any  detach- 

it  or  company  of  trainees,  or  slfnilw  cr 
units 

(f)  T^e  wcTds  "apprtr.tlng  authcr'.tv"* 
rtiail  be  deemt^  to  mean  !  1 1  an  cfllcer  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Atr  force,  ct  Martn?  Ccrps,  la- 
the Reserve  c— m:^''r-'-':^  ti>»recf.  who 

a  tr«!r-.ee  rrjt— er-  :r  comparable 
unit:  or  (2)  »u;jenor  militArj  training  au- 
thority 

fgi  T*ie  words  "rrvlewtng  authority"  shaQ 
be  deerr.ed  to  mesn  an  c^.o^r  of  the  Army. 
NavT.  .K'.r  Fi^r-^.  r--  Msr:r;--  Ccrps  '.ncliidlng 
the  Reserve  conipcnents  thertof.  who  Is  r-tit 


superior  ta  the  chata  at  command  to  tha 
commanding  of&ccr  of  the  acctised  as  defined 
in  tbis  tnic  acd  wtys  also  u  empowered  to 

convene  genera!  courts  martud. 

( h »  The  words  "staff  judge  advocate"  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  an  oOcer  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps.  Iscltiding 
the  Reserve  components  th»e'3f.  who  is  a 
lawyer  assigned  to  a  reviewing  authca-ity  to 
peT;.:.rm  law  duties. 

«1(  The  words  'supertor  military  training 
authority  ■  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  :in  oficer 
of  the  Arnay,  Navy.  Aa'  Force,  or  -^e  Marine 
Corp6.  liiCloding  the  Reserve  ccEtpcnents 
therecf.  superior  in  the  chaiu  ai  ccmtr^iid. 
tj»  The  words  "extra  duty'  shall  be 
deemed  to  niean  additional  work  cr  duty  ot 
any  nature  asAigiicd  to  trainees  as  puni&h- 
ment. 

(ki  The  term  "nuiitary  law"  shall  be  con- 
strued tc  niean  the  .aws  governing  the  Army. 
Kavy.  A-r  Fierce,  arui  Miir.ne  Corpa  of  the 
Cnited  States. 

S*c.  205.  Mode  of  erJorcing  discipline: 
VlolAtlcns  of  this  code  shall  be  cur.isr.able 
In  tlie  d-icrsti:m  <:^  the  coniEiandmg  officer 
'  a  I  by  dioclpliiiary  pu^..jhmtn :  *»:nui.i*tere<i 
by  the  ccmmanding  c:ic^  of  the  accused, 
-n'.eas  the  accused  slLall  recjus'it  ir.ai  or  •  b ) 
tv  I.-..  .'.^1  securiiv  training  courts.  Train- 
ees s_.ill  be  LJ:sw.s«  suh;ect  to  prosecution 
m  :h?  courts  cf  the  Cn:t4eQ  States  and  of  the 
Terr.tcr.es  and  r:c««esg^Dti^  and  ct.  the  Ds- 
trlct  of  Coiuinbia  for  ci  unes  and  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  ai:.d  m  tiie  courts 
of  the  several  States  for  crunes  and  offenses 
ag£'.r-st  t.2e  States  or  any  subcUvu:on  thereof. 
£eC-  2C€  Dtscif  LiiAry  piimsiiineii:  by  unit 
comciajider  A  r.  -nm.tr r^'ng  officer  of  a 
trainee  coaipany  cr  higher  command  may, 
for  mlzi'r  viclationj  of  this  code,  impose 
disciplinary  pur...sh.TientA  upon  trainees  of  hia 
ccm.3iand  wltivout  the  intervention  of  a  na- 
tional i«:uri;v  tra.jung  c.:tirt  unieas  the  ac- 
cuj^^d  re-:;uests  tr.ip.1  by  th*;  «:ur:  Punish- 
mpnt  aisessed  by  a  commanding  cfScer  shall 
r. ;t  constitute  time  lost  to  tra-jiiiig  witliin 
tie  meaning  cf  secuon  273  hereof,  and  shall 
operate  as  a  bar  to  £ub6eqtient  trial  for  th« 
same  o^suse. 

Tfce  disciplinary  punishment  authorized 
by  thu  section  may  include  admon.tion, 
reprimand,  withhalcmg  of  privileges  for  not 
exceediiig  1  aeei.  extra  duty  for  not  exceed- 
ing 1  week.  re-:r.--:  u  to  certain  specified 
limits  for  not  eitct^aoig  1  week,  but  sliaU  not 
irclud*  forfeiture  oi  ca^ih  allowance  or  con- 
fincn^e-t  under  guard.  A  trainee  puniahed 
under  authority  cf  tins  section  woo  deem^ 
toe  punishment  unjust  cr  disproportiouate 
t^  the  <:iStr.ie  moy  &ppe<il  to  the  ne.xt  su- 
perior miLtory  training  autlior.ty.  but  may 
:e  the  aaeaiitiiiie  ce  re.q'.iLred  to  undergo  the 
punishment  adjudj^ed 

The  ccmmao-ding  cCcer  who  imposts  the 
pxtnishment.  his  »ucceii.:or  in  cv,nxniaiid,  or 
superior  military  tra.j;ii.o^  auUiv.-;;y  shall 
have  pc.ver  to  mitigate  or  rem.-t  auy  unexe- 
cuted portion  cf  the   punisliment. 

Sic.  2C7-  Jfationii  security  train-i;^  cciirt: 
A  natlonai  sscur^ty  trainio?  Cv-urt  ahaii  be 
composed  of  any  numter  oi  ofUctrs  ot  the 
service  to  which  the  txaio.ee  is  a.ssi^:;;ed  lor 
training,  cf  wh-ch  three  ahall  be  a  quorum, 
cne  of  which  tliree  shall  bt  a  lua,  or  ^  iieu- 
tenant  commander  or  ahcvs.  The  ieniar 
member  cf  the  court  sbali  be  the  pres.dent. 
One  member  of  the  ccort.  IT  pfact»cafcl«, 
sliail  be  a  lawyer  and  shall  act  as  a  law 
rseni!:er  cf  th."  court.  L:  the  even:  no  mem- 
ber 01  the  court  U  a  Lawyer,  the  president 
tht-.-ecf  shall  act  a^  law  ajemlKr.  Trials  of 
tra.n^es  for  viclaticns  cf  trainee  diaciplUie 
fcerelsafter  set  forth  may  be  by  a  natioiial 
security  training  court,  which  shall  not  in- 
clude the  accuser  or  the  imniediate  ccm- 
manding  olBcer  of  the  acctised  or  the  investi- 
gatlr.g  c*cer  cr  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
or  the  defease. 

Sir.  208.  Appointing  authority:  A  national 
security  training  court  may  be  appointed  by 
an  appoutlng  authority  as  herein  defined. 


Sic.    a09   Who    may    aerve    on    national 

•ecorltT  Gaining  ootirts:  All  officers  erf  tha 
•ervice  to  which  the  tralnre  Is  astmed  for 
training  shall  be  competent  to  serve  00  a 
national  seciaTty  tratainc  court.  Wher.  ap- 
pointing STich  co^irt.  the  appotntlnz  au- 
thority shall  detail  as  members  thereof  thoa* 
clBcers  cf  the  command  wbo.  in  his  opinion, 
are  best  qualified  for  such  tfuty  by  reason  of 
a?e  tralnln?  erperlenoe.  and  /XKUdai  tem- 
perament Officers  having  less  than  3  years* 
semce  shall  not.  tf  it  can  be  avoided  without 
monifest  mjtiry  to  the  corpa.  be  appointed  aa 
member?  of  a  court  ta  excesi  of  minority 
membership  thereof. 

6«r  210  Influencing  tbe  court:  Any  at- 
tempt en  the  part  of  any  member  of  tha 
Arr:ed  Force*  to  infltience.  tv  any  unac- 
thor^aed  rreans.  a  national  aecurlty  training 
court  cr  :ts  members,  or  tc  adsaanlsb.  cen- 
sure, or  reprimand  the  court  or  tta  members 
for  any  act  or  omisaion.  la  hereby  probibtted 
and  shall  constitute  an  oflooae  agataat  Billl- 
tary  law. 

&EC  211.  Appotatstest  of  trtel  oounael  and 
d?f?E«e  coun/iel:  For  each  naUonal  sectirity 
trainin?  court  the  appointing  authority  ah»?l 
app<:/int  a  trial  counsel  and  defotae  counsel, 
who  shiill.  if  practicable,  be  lawyers;  Pro- 
r^«<i.  That  if  the  trail  counsel  is  a  lawyer. 
the  appcuited  defense  coiin^el  must  also  ba 
a  liiwver.  No  person  wbc  has  acted  aa  ta- 
vestigating  oCcer  or  court  member  in  any 
case  £haU  act  aubsequcntly  as  trial  counsel 
cr.  unleas  czpresaly  requested  by  the  ac- 
cused ai  defense  counsel  in  the  same  case. 
y:  person  who  has  acted  for  the  prosecvtloa 
shall  act  rabeequently  ta  the  same  case  for 
the  defense,  nor  stall  any  person  who  has 
acted  for  the  defense  act  subeequently  ta  tha 
same  cese  for  the  proeemtion. 

The  accused  shaU  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  ta  his  def  eztse  by  civilian  counsel 
tr  prcvided  by  him.  or  by  military  ccnmsel 
cf  his  own  selection  if  reesfstiably  arallabla 
cr  by  the  duly  appointed  defense  eounael. 

Sec  212  Jtirisdlcttan  of  national  seenrlty 
training  courts .  A  national  secur.ty  training 
court  shall  have  junsthctlcn  to  try  and 
punish  any  trainee  for  any  oCenae  made 
punishable  by  this  code. 

Set  213  Allowable  puniahments  by  a  na- 
tional security  tratomg  court:  The  punlah- 
mects  authorized  by  this  code  npcn  ctmrte- 
tion  cf  a  trainee  for  any  olTsnae  hereta  made 
punishable  shall  consist  of  any  o<  the  foi- 
lowlcz  punishments  and  no  others:  AdSM- 
nittoc  reprimand,  withholding  ct  prlvUegss 
for  not  to  exceed  3  months,  extra  duty  for 
n:t  to  exceed  3  m<^itbs.  reatriction  to  certain 
specified  llmita  with  or  vlthoot  extra  duty. 
for  not  tc  exceed  3  montha.  and  conflnciBent 
with  or  without  useful  vrt3rk  for  n«  to  ex- 
ceed 3  months,  and  forfeiture  or  withhold- 
ing cf  one-haif  of  the  csLSb  allowance  per 
Dncr.th.  for  net  to  exceed  the  period  cf  con- 
finement, when  a  trainee  is  confined  p»ur- 
s"Ui-nt  to  sentence  of  a  national  security 
uaining  court,  and  where  spectficaliy  suthor- 
ued.  tad  conduct  discharge  or  dishonorable 
ciechaxge :  Prorittcd,  T2iat  adm<aait;cai,  repri- 
mand, or  bad  conduct  d^jcJoerge.  cr  dishon- 
orable discharge  may  be  included  together 
with  or  m  addition  to  any  of  the  other 
punishments  allowed  under  this  section. 

bsc  214.  Arrest  A  trainee  charged  witb 
an  cffe.ise  may  b«  placed  under  arrest  or 
ta  co&finement,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, but  when  charged  with  a  minor  of- 
fense only,  a  trainee  siiaii  not  CMXtlaarily  be 
placed  in  conXnement.  Only  a  cocnmandtag 
otSU:er  or  supericff  military  training  authority 
ex  an  cJ&nx  duly  deaignated  aa  his  repre- 
sentative (hall  have  power  to  place  a  trainee 
ta.  or  release  him  from  confinement.  Any 
ccmmiseioned  oScer  shall  have  authoriry  to 
pdace  a  trainee  ta  arrest.  The  arresting  of- 
ficer, the  commanding  officer  of  the  trainee 
cr  superior  military  training  authority  shall 
have  authority  to  release  a  trataee  ti<jai 
arrest> 
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aiV  PraIccTU)«  cbATTM:  Any  pcncn 
»)wt  to  tbe  ptxTTlaloos  of  uUm  I  and  II 
ILSa  »rt  or  mtlitarr  law  may  prefer 
vhMii  ftbali  be  uinie.-  oath  that  b* 
fcaa  prrso:.al  fc»B»l«rti  at  or  ha*  taT«sU> 
gated  tbc  maoars  aM  tortli  tiMraIn  and  that 
the  same  arc  true  in  fact  to  the  beat  of  hu 

Tte  charge*  aball  be 
ikaet  and  Khali  be 
aettiac  forth  tha 
with  a  apartflca- 
la  tba  «*«it  •  tntaat  la  pi— d  under 
«r  in  eoDfiaaaMat.  t^mrfitz  ilMll  be 
filed  aithln  48  boun  of  the  time  thereof. 
Olhcrariae  a  tralnc*  shall  be  rclaaaad  from 
MHfe  arrest  or  cooflnement  unlHi  tba  eom- 
iM»M««»>g  oAocr.  acung  upon  Vbm  raoommen- 
dataaa  at  aa  cAoer  dulj  daalfiiatnl  by  the 

to  condtiet  a  prellm- 
aiMl  who  hav- 
tsf  conducted  or  betrun  to  conduct  ttich  a 
bearing  or  liiTiallgaiii  n  at  which  the  trainee 
Is  present  antf  tHfermed  of  the  grounds  of 

coaatf  be  not  ralaand.  dtrecu  that  the  arres: 
or  oonflnrment  be  continued. 

8BC.   aiA.  Action    by   ounmandlng   oOcer: 
Cbargca  will  be  Bled  with  tha  trainee's  un- 

who  will  In- 
drruznstances  of 
t^.e  case  and  aivadttloualy  dlspnae  of  the 
matter  or  without  delay  forward  the  charges 
toother  with  the  names  of  the  wltneases 
and  a  statement  of  thetr  proepecttve  testi- 
mony with  his  written  recommendations  to 
tba  lyointlng  aatborlty. 

aac.  217.  Forwardii^  charges:  delays:  aerr- 
lea  of  eharvea:  Unleas  the  charges  are  dls- 
at  without  trial,  the  unit  commanding 
ahall.  within  48  hours  after  accused  U 
tmtH/tA  or  coaflned.  il  practicable,  forward 
the  charces  to  the  appointing  authority.  If 
Vbm  aame  be  not  practicable,  he  shall  report 
to  aupenor  authority  the  reason  for  delay. 
Tha  tmit  co^jimanding  o21cer  shall  cause  to 
h*  delivered   to   the   accused   a  copy   of   the 


ate.  218.  AcXtoa  bj  appoinung  authority: 
Tha  appotBtlBf  utttaority.  in  his  discretion. 
may  refer  tUe  chargers  for  trial,  order  them 
fllimlaafirl  or  make  such  other  disposition 
of  them  aa  he  aaee  fit:  and  no  charge  will  be 
ntmnd  u>  a  court  (or  trial  unless  it  hu 
baan  found  that  a  thorough  and  impartial 
thereof  has  been  made  am  pre- 
that  such  charge  la  lecaily 
sufftctent  to  allege  an  affanat  undar  this  code, 
and  u  supporti^d  by  evidence  Indicated  in 
the  report  of  investtgatton. 

Ok.  119.  Invasttcatlon  of  charges  An  tn- 
vaBOgstlon  of  clMinwhall  include  ii^quines 
•a  to  tba  truth  of  tba  —ttfr  set  forth  in 
aatd  ebargea.  form  of  char fae.  and  what  dis- 
porltkm  of  the  case  should  be  made  In  the 
tetarst  at  joatloe  and  discipline.  Tha  ac- 
aaand  ahall  b*  adnsed  of  the  chargea  agatnat 
hini  and  at  tdm  right  to  be  represented  at 
such  in'.estigbdOll  bjr  counsel  Upon  hu  re- 
quest, he  aluUl  be  represented  by  ctvUian 
eouiisel  If  provided  by  him.  or  military  coun- 
sel of  his  own  selection  if  »uch  counsel  be 
r— oaably  sTaUabla,  or  by  counsel  appointed 
bf  tbm  appointing  authority  At  such  lu- 
vaafetpatton  full  opportunity  shall  be  given 
tb  tho  aria^iaad  to  cross-examine  imnnaacs 
acatnat  him  if  they  are  available  and  to 
praaant  anything  he  may  deaire  In  bU  own 
behalf,  either  in  dafenaa  or  mitigation,  and 
the  iiivestlRatlriK  iflir^r  shall  eutmlaa  avail- 
able wttneiwses  requf%'*-<l  by  the  aectiaed.  If 
the  chari?e«  are  f!>r*.iir-Jpc!  aJter  «uch  Inveetl- 
gallf.u.  they  shall  be  accumplijihed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  subetaMce  of  the  testimony 
taken  on  both  sides,  and  a  copy  thereol  shall 
be  Kiven  to  the  accused. 

Bkc  220  Staff  judge  advocate:  Every  re- 
viewing authcjrity  shall  have  a  staff  Jud^e  ad- 
vix-ate  who  shall  ad%lse  itir  apptjlntln^  or 
reviewing   authority    as   to   a.;   matters   pre- 


ecribed  by  this  code  and  shall  tierform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  devolved  u^Kin  him 
by  law.  regulation,  or  custom  of  the  military, 
haval.  or  air  acrvlces. 

Sac  m.  Aaslstant  staff  Judee  advocate: 
Any  aaatatant  staff  Judge  advocate  shall  b« 
competent  to  perform  any  duty  devolved  by 
this  code  or  by  law.  regulations,  or  the  cus- 
tom of  the  military,  naval,  or  air  services 
upon  th«  staff  Judge  advocate*. 

Sac.  331.  Action  by  trial  counsel :  The  trial 
counael  at  tha  coiut  to  which  the  charges 
hava  been  referred  shall,  within  48  hours 
after  receipt  thereof,  cause  to  be  served  upon 
the  acciised  a  copy  of  the  charges  upon 
which  trial  ia  to  be  had  A  failure  so  to 
serve  such  changes  shall  be  a  ground  for  a 
conUnuance.  The  trial  counsel  shall  as  soon 
as  practicable  upon  serving  the  charges  upon 
the  accused  notify  the  defense  counsel  there- 
of. No  trainee  shall  against  his  objection  be 
brought  to  trial  before  a  national  Security 
training  cotirt  within  a  period  of  72  hours 
subsequent  to  the  aervlce  of  charges  upon 
him 

Sec.  223  Trial  counsel;  prosecution:  The 
trial  ccunsel  of  a  national  security  training 
court  shall  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtea. 

Src  224  Oaths  The  trial  coiLisel  shall 
administer  to  the  national  security  training 
court  the  foUowlns?  oath  or  affirmation: 
"^oxi.  .  do  swear   (or  afBrm)    that 

you  Will  well  and  truly  tr>-  and  determine. 
according  to  the  evidence,  the  matter  no-v 
before  you.  and  that  you  will  duly  adminis- 
ter Jtjstlce.  without  partiality,  favor,  or  af- 
fection, according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct  of  the  National  Security 
Training  Corps,  and  If  any  doubt  should 
arise,  not  explained  by  the  said  code,  then 
according  to  your  conscience  and  the  best  of 
your  understanding  So  help  you  God?" 
When  the  oath  or  affirmation  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  members  of  the  court,  the 
president  of  the  court  shall  administer  to 
the  tnal  counsel  an  oath  or  affirmation  la 
the    following    form:     -You.  ,    do 

swear  (or  afflrm)  that  you  wlU  faithfully  and 
impartially  perform  the  duties  of  a  trial 
counsel?" 

All  persons  who  give  evidence  before  the 
court  shall  be  examined  on  oath  or  amrma- 
tlon  administered  by  the  trial  counsel  In  the 

following  form:  "You.  .  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  the  evidence  you  give  In  thi.s 
caae  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
notiliag  but  the  truth.     So  help  you  Ood?" 

In  eaae  of  affirmation  the  closing  sentence 
of  adjuration  will  be  omitted. 

Sec  225  Arraignment,  pleas,  and  mo- 
tions; The  accused  shall  be  arraigned,  at 
which  time  the  charj^es  and  specifications 
shall  be  read  to  him  by  the  trial  counsel. 
The  accused  may  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
If  the  accused  makes  any  Irregular  pleading. 
or  after  a  plea  of  guilty  sets  up  matter  In- 
consistent a'ith  the  plea,  or  If  It  appears  that 
he  has  entered  the  plea  of  guilty  Improvl- 
dently  or  throuijh  hick  of  understanding  of 
na  meaning  and  effect,  or  if  he  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  plead,  a  plea  of  not  guilty  shall  be 
entered  in  the  record,  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  as  though  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Prior  to  so  pleading,  or  at  any  other  time,  the 
accused  may  make  any  pertinent  motion 
which  the  court  shall  dispose  of  as  Justice 
may  require. 

bEC  226  Challenges:  Members  of  a  na- 
tional security  training  court  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  accused  or  trial  counsel  for 
cause  siiited  to  the  court.  A  majority  of 
the  court  shall  decide  the  challenges  by 
secret  written  ballot  but  challenged  members 
have  no  vote.  Vptyn  a  tie  vote  the  ohallenKo 
shall  be  sustained.  Each  accused  and  the 
trial  counael  shall  bo  entitled  to  one  pre- 
•mptory  challenge. 

bEC.  227.  Opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses 
and  other  evidence:  The  trial  counsel,  de- 
fense   counsel,    and    tha    national    securiiy 


training  court  shall  have  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evidence  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Process  Issued  In 
national  security  training  court  c;tses  to 
compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  and 
to  compel  the  productl<3n  of  other  evidence 
ahall  be  similar  to  that  which  courts  of  the 
United  States  having  criminal  Jurisdiction 
may  lawfully  issue  and  shall  run  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
poaaeaaions. 

Sec.  228.  Refusal  to  appear  or  testify:  (a) 
Every  p>erson  not  subject  to  this  code  who — 

( 1 )  has  been  duly  subpenaed  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  any  national  security  train- 
ing court,  or  before  any  military  or  civU  olB- 
cer  designated  to  take  a  deposition  to  be  read 
In  evidence  before  such  court:  and 

(2)  has  been  duly  paid  or  tendered  the 
fees  and  mileage  of  a  witness  at  the  rates  al- 
lowed to  witnesses  attending  the  courts  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(3 1  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  appear, 
or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness  or  to  testify 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  which  such  per- 
son may  have  been  legally  subpenaed  to 
produce: 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense  against 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  jjerson  who  commits  an  offense 
denounced  by  this  article  shall  be  tried  on 
information  In  a  United  States  district  court 
or  in  a  court  of  original  criminal  Jurisdiction 
In  any  of  the  Territorial  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  Jurl.sdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  such  courts  for  such  purpose. 
Upon  conviction,  such  persons  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  »500,  or 
Imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  6 
months,  or  both. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
Stales  district  attorney  or  the  ofBcer  proee- 
cuilng  for  the  Government  In  any  such  court 
of  original  criminal  jurisdiction,  upon  the 
certification  of  the  facts  to  him  by  the  na- 
tional security  training  court,  to  file  an  in- 
formation against  and  prosecute  any  p>erson 
violating  this  article. 

(d)  The  fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses 
shall  be  advanced  or  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  compensation  of  witnesses. 

Sec  229.  Compulsory  self-incrimination 
prohibited:  No  witness  before  a  national  se- 
curity training  court  or  before  any  oflJcer. 
military  or  civil,  designated  to  take  a  deposi- 
tion to  be  read  in  evidence  before  a  national 
security  training  court  or  before  an  officer 
conducting  an  Investigation,  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  Incriminate  himself  or  to  answer 
any  question  the  answer  to  which  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  to  an.swer  any  question 
not  material  to  the  issue  when  such  answer 
may  tend  to  degrade  him. 

No  statement  obtained  from  any  person  In 
violation  of  this  section  or  through  use  of 
coercion,  unlawful  Influence,  or  unlawful  in- 
ducement shall  be  received  In  evidence 
against  him  In  a  trial  by  a  national  security 
training  court. 

Sec.  230.  Depositions:  Depositions  may  be 
taken  and  used  as  evidence  before  national 
security  training  courts  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  courts 
martial. 

Sec.  231.  Former  Jeopardy:  No  trainee 
shall,  without  his  consent,  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offense,  but  no  proceed- 
ings before  a  national  security  training  court 
resulting  In  a  conviction  shall  be  considered 
a  trial  until  the  reviewing  authority  shall 
have  taken  final  action  ui>in  the  ca.se  A 
proceeding  which,  subsequent  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  but  prior  to  a  finding. 
U  dismissed  or  terminated  by  the  appoint- 
ing authority  or  on  motion  of  the  prosecu- 
tion for  failure  of  available  evidence  or  wit- 
nesses without  any  fault  of  the  accused  shall 
be  a  trial  In  the  sense  of  this  section. 

Sec  232.  Limitations  as  to  time  No  per- 
son subject  to  this  code  shall  be  liable  to  be 
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tried  and  punished  by  a  national  security 
training  court  for  any  offense  committed 
mere  than  1  year  before  arraignment  of  such 
j>erson:  Prciided.  That  the  period  of  any 
absence  of  the  accused  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  also  any 
period  dtiring  which  by  reason  of  some  mp.nl- 
fest  impediment  the  accused  shrJl  not  have 
been  amenable  to  military  Jtistlce,  shall  be 
excluded  In  computing  the  aforesaid  period 
of  limitation:  PrmHded  furthc.  That  this 
section  shall  net  have  the  efTect  to  authorize 
the  trial  or  punishment  for  any  crlnfr  or 
offence  barred  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

Src.  233  Evidence-  Insofar  as  net  other- 
wise prescribed  in  this  code  or  by  regulations 
promulfrated  under  authority  of  titles  I  and 
IT  of  this  act,  the  rules  of  evidence  for  courts 
martial  Fhall  be  applied  to  national  secu- 
rity training  cotirts. 

Sec  234.  Rulings  on  legal  questions:  The 
law  member  shall  rule  In  open  court  upon 
all  Interlocutory  questions  other  than  chal- 
lenges arising  during  the  proceeding:  Pro- 
rided.  That  any  such  ruling  made  by  the 
law  member  upon  any  Interlocutory  question 
other  than  for  a  finding  of  not  guilty  or 
the  question  of  accuseds  sanity,  shall  be 
final  and  shall  constitute  the  ruling  of  the 
court:  but  the  law  member  may  at  any  time 
consult  with  the  court  In  cloecd  session  be- 
fore making  a  ruling,  and  may  chantre  any 
ruling  made  at  any  time  durine  the  trial. 
Unless  such  ruling  be  final.  If  anv  member 
objects  thereto,  the  court  shall  be  cleared 
and  closed  and  the  question  decided  by  a 
majority  vote,  viva  voce,  beginning  with  the 
Junior  in  rank.  A  tie  vote  on  a  motion  for 
a  finding  of  not  guilty  or  on  a  motion  re- 
lating to  the  quertlon  of  the  accuseds  sanity 
shall  be  a  determination  against  the  ac- 
cused. 

Sec.  235  Instruction^ :  Before  a  vote  is 
taken  on  the  findings,  the  law  member  shall, 
In  the  presence  of  the  accused  and  counsel, 
instruct  the  court  as  to  the  elements  of  the 
offense  and  charge  the  court — 

( 1  )  that  the  accused  must  be  presumed 
to  be  Innocent  until  his  guilt  Is  estabMjhcd 
bylagal  and  competent  evidence  beyond  rea- 
aonable  doubt: 

(2)  that  In  the  case  being  considered.  If 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  the  doubt  shall  be  resolved 
In  favor  of  the  accused  and  he  ahall  be 
acquitted: 

{■I)  that  If  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  finding  must  be 
In  a  lower  degree  as  to  which  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt;   aiid 

(4)  thht  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  guilt  C'f  t^lc  accused  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  Is  upon  the  Government. 

Sec.  236.  Findings:  After  both  aides  have 
rested  and  alter  any  argument  of  counsel, 
the  nat!on.U  security  training  couit  shall 
make  its  findings  as  to  the  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  which  findings  it  shall 
announce  in  open  court. 

Sec  237.  Findings  of  guilty:  In  the  event 
the  accused  is  found  gulity,  the  natloa.il 
security  training  court  shall  receive  evidence 
aa  to  the  age  and  service  of  the  accused, 
together  with  any  evidence  of  previous  con- 
victions by  a  national  security  training  court 
or  a  district  court  cf  the  United  States, 
the  Territories,  or  possessions  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
aioas  of  section  250  of  this  code  and  any 
ether  pertinent  data  Kubmltted  by  either 
side,  for  consideration  by  the  national  secu- 
rity training  court  in  fixing  the  punishment. 
Sic.  238.  Sentence:  The  national  security 
training  court  shall  thereupon  sentence  the 
accused.  The  sentence  shall  be  announced 
in  open  court. 

Src.  2C9.  Vote  on  finding  and  sentences: 
The  flrdlngs  and  sentence  shall  be  deter- 
mined en  secrrt  written  bc.llot  by  the  con- 
currence of  two-third*  of  the  members 
present. 


Src.  240.  Policy  as  to  sentence:  The  na- 
tional security  training  court  shall  adjudge 
a  minimum  eenter.ce  consistent  with  tha 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  shall,  if  it 
believe*  such  action  consistent  with  the  fore- 
going policy,  recommend  to  the  reviewing 
authority  that  he  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  In  whole  or  in  part. 

Src.  241.  Bad  conduct  discharge  or  dis- 
honorable discharge:  In  the  case  of  a  trainee, 
as  defined  in  this  title,  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge or  a  dishonorable  discharre  shall  be 
effected  only  pursuant  to  a  sentence  of  a  na- 
tional sect'j-lty  trtlnlrg  court.  The  court 
upon  proof  of  two  previous  convictions  by 
courts  deriving  Jurisdiction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  code,  or  if  otherwise  satisfied 
from  the  evidence  that  the  accused  is  incor- 
rigible, or  as  an  Included  punishment  for  any 
cf  the  oSfenses  denounced  by  sections  i51  to 
258,  inclusive,  of  this  code,  shall  have  power 
to  adjudge  bzA  conduct  discharge  or  rits- 
hcnorabie  discharge  from  the  National  Se- 
curity Training  Corps,  In  addition  to  any 
ether  punlshm»>nt  authorized  by  this  code. 
The  bad  conduct  discharge  shall  be  ad- 
Judged  for  an  offense  or  offenses  warranting 
separation  under  conditions  other  than  hon- 
orable as  included  punishment,  but  rot  of 
riture  to  warrant  dishonorable  discharge. 
The  dishonorable  discharge  shall  be  ad- 
Jfdged  for  an  offense  or  cffenses  warranting 
dishonorable  sepr.ratlon  as  Included  punish- 
ment. A  bad  conduct  discharge  or  dishonor- 
able discharre  shall  not  be  adjudged  unless  a 
complete  record  of  the  proceedings  and  testi- 
mony before  the  court  has  been  made.  A 
bad  conduct  discharge  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charge Rdjudged  In  such  cases  shall  be  eflec- 
tire  only  when  ordered  e:-:ecuted  by  the  re- 
viewing authority,  after  the  record  of  trial 
has  been  held  legally  sufficient  to  support 
the  sentence  and  approved  by  the  Judee  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  service  concerned. 
The  holding  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
ahall    be    final    and    conclusive. 

Sec  242.  Effect  of  bad  conduct  discharge 
cr  dishonorable  discharge:  The  erecutton  of 

a  bad  conduct  discharge  or  a  dl.^honcrable 
discharge  shall  forfeit  any  rirht  to  credit  by 
the  trainee  for  time  served  In  training,  and 
shall  not  prevent  the  trainee,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  as  the  ca?e  may  be. 

In  his  discretion,  being  reir ducted  fcr  all  or 
part  of  the  training  prescribed  by  law. 

Src.  213.  Preparation  cf  record  of  trial: 
The  trial  counsel  shall  prepare  the  record 
of  trial,  which  shall  Include  In  narrative  or 
ether  form  the  testimony  cf  the  witnesses. 
In  such  cases  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate, 
the  appointing  authority  may  detail  a  re- 
porter to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  trial. 
The  trial  counsel  and  the  defense  counsel 
shall  agree  upon  the  record  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  testimony,  and  shall  authenti- 
cate the  record  In  certification  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  the  record  sh".!!  thereafter  be 
authenticated  by  the  president  of  the  na- 
tional security  training  court.  In  the  event 
of  disagreement,  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  any  other  part  of  the  record  in  dis- 
pute shall  be  stated  by  the  national  security 
training  court,  whose  decision  evidenced  by 
the  slgnattire  of  its  president  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  244.  Disposition  of  record  of  trial : 
The  record  of  trial  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  reviewing  authority  who  shall  forthwith 
refer  it  to  his  staff  judge  advocate  fc^  con- 
sideration and  advice.  After  having  bec-i 
acted  upon  by  the  reviewing  authority,  the 
record  of  each  trial  by  a  national  sectirity 
training  court  shall  be  transmitted  to  stich 
headquarters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  the  training  agency  concerned. 

Sec.  245.  Approval  by  reviewing  authority: 
No  sentence  of  a  national  security  training 
court  shall  be  carried  Into  execution  until  It 
ahall  have  been  approved  by  the  reviewing 
authcrlty  and  in  the  case  of  a  sentence  In- 
Tolving  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or  a  dis- 


honorable dlacharffe  until  the  record  of  trial 
has  been  held  legally  ruiScient  and  approved 
as  provided  In  aectlon  341.  However,  m 
aentence  involving  withholding  of  prtvUcgea, 
extra  dtity.  restriction,  cr  confinement  ahall 
run  from  the  date  of  the  announcement  of 
the  sentence  by  the  national  security  training 
court.  Neither  an  acquittal  nor  a  finding  of 
not  guilty  shall  require  approval  by  a  re- 
viewing authority  and  neither  shall  be  dia» 
approved. 

EEC.  246.  Povers  incident  to  poirer  to  ap« 
prove:  The  power  to  apjMxjve  the  sentence 
shall  Include  the  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  finding  and  to  approve  only  so 
much  of  a  finding  of  guilty  of  a  particular 
offense  as  involves  a  finding  of  guilty  of  a 
lesser  included  offense  and  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  whole  or  any  part  of  tha 
sentence  and  to  order  a  rehearing :  Proinded, 
That  no  rehearing  shall  be  ordered  upon  any 
charge  or  specification  upon  which  the  ac- 
cused has  theretofore  been  acquitted  by  the 
natlon-'J  security  training  court  nor  shall 
such  court  on  rehearing  have  power  to  in- 
crease the  sentence  (s-iginaily  Imposed.  The 
power  to  approve  a  sentence  shall  include 
power  to  mitigate  or  remit  the  sentence  or 
suspend,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the 
period  of  training,  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  or  any  part  thereof  but  shall  not 
Include  the  power  to  increase  the  aentence. 
The  reviewing  authcvity,  or  his  sticcessor  in 
command,  or  superior  military  training  au- 
thority shall  have  power  to  vacate  the  sus- 
pension of  any  sentence,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  order  it  carried  into  executtcHi. 

Sec.  247.  Confinement  of  trainees:  So  far 
as  practicable,  trainees  held  in  confinement 
shall  not  be  coa&ned  with  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Sec  24€.  Surrender  of  trainee  to  civil  au- 
thorities: Any  trainee  who  is  acctised  of  a 
crime  or  offense  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Terrltcries  or  poa- 
sessions.  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  several  Staues  or  a  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  surrendered.  ufKin  application  duly 
made,  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  proceedings,  trial,  or  period 
cf  punishment  resulting  therefrom  shall  not 
operate  to  relieve  the  trainee  from  any  U- 
ablllly  for  further  training  in  the  corps. 

Sec.  249.  Return  cf  tfainees  held  by  civil 
authorities:  The  commanding  officer  or  su- 
perior military  training  authority,  when  ad- 
vised that  a  trainee  is  held  in  custody  by 
the  civil  authorities  shall  In  appropriate 
cases  make  application  for  his  return  to 
training  control:  the  trainee  unless  already 
tried  by  the  civil  court  f-jr  the  offenses  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  the  civil  authorities 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  national 
security  training  court,  or  the  case  shall 
otherwise  be  disposed  of.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer  or  superior  military 
training  authority. 

EEC.  250.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts:  The  aeverU  districts  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  Territories,  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  con- 
current JtU'lsdiction  with  the  national  se- 
ctirity training  courts  of  the  crimes  and 
ofTenses  deiined  in  sections  251  to  258,  in- 
clusive. 

Sec.  251.  Desertion:  Any  trainee  in  the 
military  training  program  who  deserts  or 
attempts  to  desert  the  Natio.ial  Security 
Training  Corps  shall  upon  conviction  there- 
of be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
or  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or  both. 

Sec,  252.  Advising  or  aiding  desertion: 
Any  trainee  or  other  person  who  advises  or 
persuades  or  knowingly  assists  a  trainee  in 
the  military  txainlng  program  to  desert  the 
Kational  Security  Training  Corpe.  or  who 
harbors  a  desertet,  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  punished  t^  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
•2,000  or  impri-sonment  for  2  years,  or  both- 

Sec.  253.  Escap>e  frcm  confinement:  Any 
trainee   who,   having   been   duly   placed   ia 
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tlMMdran  ahMil  upon 
UMTVof  be  punlabMl  br  a  ftn*  not 
•1.000    or    ImprtaoQincnt    for    6 
boUi. 

8k.  364  Striking  or  anaulUng  omoen.  or 
other  persons  tn  »uUiortty:  Any  trmlnee  who 
atnkes  an  oStc*T.  wmrr«nt  oOccr.  petty  officer, 
nonoommulootd  cAocr.  or  otter  pnvon  in 
Mitborlty  o««r  mmIi  tntaM.  or  tfrmm  or  Ufu 
^  aay  wprT  or  oCers  any  riolenoe  itcalnst 
•odi  perwn.  tainf  In  the  execution  at  his 
ottce.  shall  upon  coorlctton  iher^'if  be  pun- 
by  a  fin*  not  to  exceed  $2,000  or  im- 
It  for  1  ye«r.  or  both. 

CoHecti.e  insubordination:  Any 
or  other  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
of tlU«s  I  and  n  of  this  act  who 
ftttamplB  to  CTMte  or  vho  begins,  incite*, 
cauaes.  instis^tca.  encourage*,  or  Joins  In  any 
et»ll«ctlT»  inaubordlnaUon  tending  to  hinder 
or  impede  training  under  these  Utlea  shall 
i9Qa  oaBTlctkm  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
Hb*  not  to  aseaed  OXXX)  or  imprisonment 
for  1  y«ar.  or  both.  OoUeeUTe  lasubordlna- 
Voa  vtthln  the  meaaliiK  of  tltlcf  I  and  II 
of  this  act  shall  include  any  concertad  action 
In  the  nature  of  a  strike,  Including  a  sit- 
dcwn  or  alow-down  striJce.  or  walk-out. 
picketing  or  boycott,  which  tends  to  hinder 
or  impede  training  under  the  provisions  of 
ti'Ies  I  and  11  of  this  act. 

Eac.  158.  Failure  to  suppress  collective  In- 
■UlJieilliiiHl  II  Any  trainee  or  other  person, 
■Qb)ect  to  the  prorisions  of  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  act,  who.  being  present  at  any  oc- 
currence InvolTlng  collective  Insubordina- 
tion, does  not  tise  his  utmost  endeavor  to 
CUppress  the  same,  or  knowing  or  having 
reaaon  to  believe  that  such  collective  In- 
subordination is  to  take  place,  does  not  with- 
out dday  five  information  thereof  to  his 
•OBHiMltflnC  officer  or  other  competent  mili- 
tary atttfcortty.  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  punished  by  a  line  not  to  eiceed  $500  or 
lent  for  6  months,  or  both. 
«7  Property  loas.  damage,  or  wrongful 
Any  trainee  who  willfully,  or 
thfougti  neglaet.  suffers  to  be  lost,  spoiled, 
damaged,  or  wrongfully  diapoaeid  of.  any 
property  ftirnlabed  for  or  Intended  for  use 
under  the  prorlaiaoa  of  law  providing  for 
training  m  the  corps  shall  upon  conv'.ction 
Iheieirf  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
9M0  m  tmprleomaent  for  e  moDths.  or  both. 
be  requiied  to  mate  pood  tbe  kxs 
to  wliole  or  in  part,  and  wben 
to  Bate  0ood  the  loas  or  damafe  the 
It  of  the  UaMlltjr 
tiader  may  be  colleeted  by 
the  autborlaed  eaab  allowance. 

8ac  258  Waste  or  unlawful  dUposttlon  of 
property.  Any  trainee  who  sells  or  unlawfully 
4Mpa***  of  or  willfully  or  thruuit^h  neglect 
telnrlee  or  loses  any  arms,  ammunition, 
accouterments.  equipment,  clothing,  or  other 
property  lasued  for  use  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  of  this  act  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $600  or  imprisonment  for 

•  months,  or  both,  and  wben  required  to 
BWto  good  the  loas  or  damage,  the  amount 
of  the  IlabUlty  determined  thereunder  may 
be  collected  by  stoppage  against  tne  author- 
ised cash  allowance. 

8k.  359.  Abeenoe  without  leave:  Any 
trainee  who  falls  to  report  Sv  the  fixed  time 
to  the  properly  appointed  place  of  duiv.  or 
foe*  from  the  same  without  proper  leave  or 
AbMnts  himself  from  his  cammanA.  guard, 
qiMiters,  station,  camp,  or  ihtp  without 
pn:>per  leave,  shall  be  punished  as  a  national 
security  training  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  200.  Disrespect  and  insubordination: 
Any  trainee  who  behaves  with  disrespect  cr 
in  an  Insubordinate  manner  t(;ward  an  of- 
ficer, warrant  officer,  petty  officer,  noncom- 
missioned officer,  or  otner  person  having  law- 
ful authority  over  htm.  shall  be  punished  as 

•  aattocsl  security  training  court  may  direct. 
flae.    901.  Breach    of    arrest:  Any    trainee 

1BB«^    living    been    lawfully    placed    under 


arrest,  breaks  hU  arrest  before  he  Is  set  at 
Ubarty  by  proper  authority  shall  be  punished 
as  a  national  security  training  court  may 
direct. 

gKc  2«2.  Reieaae  or  eecape  of  prisoners: 
Any  trainee  who  without  proper  authority 
releases  a  prisoner  committed  to  his  charge, 
or  suffers  a  prisoner  committed  to  his  charge 
to  e-scape.  shall  be  punished  as  a  national 
security  training  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  263.  Drunk  or  disorderly  conduct: 
Any  trainee  who  shall  be  found  drunk  or 
disorderly  In  quarters,  station,  ship,  com- 
mand, or  under  such  circumstances  aa  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  National  Security 
Training  Corps,  shall  be  punished  as  a  na- 
tional   security    training    court    may    direct. 

Stc.  264.  Offenses  of  sentinels:  Any  trainee 
posted  as  a  sentinel  or  watch  who  is  found 
dnink  or  sleeping  upon* his  post  or  leaves 
his  post  before  he  is  regularly  relieved  shall 
be  punished  as  a  national  security  training 
court  may  direct. 

Sec.  265.  Disobedience  of  lawful  orders: 
Any  trainee  who  willfully  disobeys  or  falls 
to  obey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior 
officer,  warrant  ofBcer.  petty  officer,  noncom- 
missioned officer,  or  other  person  having  au- 
thority over  him  In  accordance  with  law, 
shall  be  punished  as  a  national  seciulty 
training  court  may  direct. 

Skc.  2C6.  Assault:  Any  trnlnee  committing 
an  assault  shall  be  punished  as  a  national 
security  training  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  267.  Assault  and  battery:  Any  trainee 
committing  assault  and  battery  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a  national  sectirlty  training  court 
may  direct. 

Sec.  268.  Committing  a  nuisance:  Any 
trainee  who  shall  commit  a  nuisance  shall  be 
punished  as  a  national  sectirlty  training  court 
may  direct. 

Sec.  269.  Carrying  a  concealed  weapon: 
Any  trainee  who  shall  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  without  proper  authority  shall  be 
punished  as  a  national  security  training 
court  may  direct. 

Sec  270.  Discharging  a  firearm:  Any 
trainee  who  shall  through  carelessness  or 
without  proper  authority  discharge  a  fire- 
arm In  camp,  quarters,  station,  ship,  or  com- 
mand shall  be  punished  as  a  national  secu- 
rity training  court  may  direct. 

Sic.  271.  Pals«  oflSetal  statement:  Any 
trainee  who  shall  make  a  false  cOclal  state- 
ment or  report  shall  b«  punUhrd  as  a  na- 
tional  security   training   court   may   direct. 

Hrc  272.  False  swearing:  Any  trainee  who 
shall  swear  falsely  before  a  national  security 
training  court  of  any  officer  thereof  or  In  any 
Investigation,  proceedings,  or  course  of  Jus- 
tice hid  under  or  arising  out  of  this  code,  or 
who  shall  make  a  false  oath  to  an  affidavit, 
si^ali  be  punished  ae  a  national  security 
training  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  273.  Indecent  exposure:  Any  trainee 
who  shall  Indecently  expose  his  person  shall 
be  punished  as  a  national  security  training 
court  may  direct. 

Sec.  274.  Possession  of  Intoxicating  liquor: 
Any  ualnee  having  In  his  possession  Intoxi- 
cating liquor  In  camp,  quarters,  station,  ship, 
or  command  shall  be  punished  as  a  nailonal 
security  training  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  275.  Wrongful  appropriation:  Any 
trainee  who  wrongfully  takes,  obtains,  or 
withholds,  by  any  means  whatever,  from 
the  poesesslon  of  the  true  owner  or  any  other 
person  any  money  or  personal  property  of 
the  value  of  $20  or  less,  with  Intent  to  de- 
prive or  defraud  any  person  of  the  use  and 
benefit  thereof  or  to  appropriate  the  same 
to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  any  person 
ether  than  the  true  owner  shall  be  punished 
tis  a  national  security  training  court  may 
direct. 

Stc.  278.  ML-^cellaneous  offenstes:  Though 
not  mentioned  In  the  preceding  sections, 
all  disorders  and  neglects  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  trainee  discipline,  all  con- 
duct of  a  T'iture  to  hinder  or  impede  train- 


ing or  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  National 

Security  Training  Corps,  of  which  a  trainee 
may  be  guilty,  shall  be  punished  as  a  na- 
tional  security   training   court    may   direct. 

Stc.  277.  Complaints  of  wrongs:  Any 
trainee  who  believes  himself  wronged  by  his 
commanding  officer  or  any  other  person  hav- 
ing authority  over  him  and  who.  on  due  ap- 
plication to  his  commanding  officer.  Is  re- 
fused redress,  may  complain  to  the  next 
higher  military  training  authority,  who  shall 
examine  Into  the  complaint  and  take  proper 
measures  for  redressing  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of. 

Sec.  278.  Making  good  time  lost:  Every 
trainee  may  be  required  to  make  good  any 
time  lost  to  training  as  a  result  of  his  own 
Willful  act  of  neglect,  and  this  shall  Include 
time  lost  in  desertion  or  absence  without 
leave  and  time  lost  by  a  trainee  due  to  re- 
straint prior  to  trial  resulting  in  conviction 
or  restraint  Imposed  as  a  result  of  a  sen- 
tence by  a  national  security  training  or 
civil  court. 

Sic.  279.  President  may  prescribe  rules: 
The  President  may.  by  Executive  order, 
which  he  may  modify  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, prescribe  the  procedure.  Including  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  maximum  limits  of 
punishment,  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
llmlu  of  punishment  authorized  by  this 
code.  In  cases  before  national  security  train- 
ing courts:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
trary or  Inconsistent  with  this  code  may  be 
so  prescribed. 

Sec.  280.  Certain  sections  of  code  to  be 
read  and  explained:  Sections  202.  203.  204, 
205.  206,  213.  214,  241.  242.  and  250  through 
278  of  this  code  shall  be  read  or  explained  to 
every  trainee  at  the  time  of  his  Induction 
or  within  6  days  thereafter  and  shall  be  read 
or  e.xplalned  once  every  3  months  to  all 
trainees. 


A  Matter  of  Belt-Tightening 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PXMNBTLVSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVW 

Saturdav.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foUowtng  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune,  entitled  "A  Matter  ol 
Belt-Tightening": 

A  Itlsrrxa  or  BEt-r-TioHTrwiNo 

On  Sunday,  new  Income-tax  increases  went 
Into  effect  for  most  of  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country.  The  Immediate  need  for  which 
this  new  money  Is  to  be  used  Is  not  to  be 
questioned,  for  it  Is  earmarked  for  military 
defense  purposes. 

However,  we  should  be  dull.  Indeed,  If  it 
did  not  occur  to  us,  as  it  must  to  every  tax- 
payer who  thinks  for  a  moment  about  his 
costly  central  government,  that  If  the  peo- 
ple In  Washington  had  been  a  little  less  free 
with  our  money  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
so  eased  off  the  pressure  of  the  wartime 
taxes,  most  of  which  we  still  bear  as  the  new 
raise  hits  us,  the  new  tax  increase  would 
not  bring  our  total  taxation  to  the  record- 
breaking  peak  at  which  It  stands  today. 

We  must  have  money  now  to  build  up  our 
defense  establishment.  But,  while  Mr. 
Truman,  and  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Bi*lng.  speak  of  tightening  our  t>elts,  they 
obviously  mean  our  belts,  the  people's,  for 
they  say  nothing  at  all  about  tightening  the 
Oovernmenfs  belt. 

It  would  seem  only  the  part  of  common 
sense  that   If   It   becomes  necessary   now   u* 
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txpand  our  tpendlng  vastly  to  protect  otir 

Nation,  that  this  emergency  financial  strain 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  reduction  of 
domestic  spending. 

Yet,  never  a  word  about  such  cuts  from 
any  responsible  Government  official.  Al- 
ways, belt  tightening  is  for  the  people.  The 
bureaucrats  don't  want  to  cut  a  thin  dime  off 
their  expenditures. 

Notice  how  cleverly  Mr.  Ewlng.  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  propagandlsu,  treats  the 
matter  of  reduction  of  domestic  spending: 

"How  strong  would  our  foreign  policy  be 
If  cur  country  were  weak,  If  otir  people  were 
hungry,  If  otir  workers  were  dissatisfied,  if  we 
had  mUllons  of  unemployed  roaming  the 
Streets?  How  would  we  stop  aggression  if 
our  people  were  diseased  and  discontented? 
How  far  would  we  get  if  our  factories  were 
idle    and   our    Industrial   plant  stagnating?  ' 

This,  of  course.  Is  exceedingly  smart  propa- 
ganda aimed  at  anyone  who  would  advocate 
ai.y  cuts  in  the  proposed  adminigtration  wel- 
fare state  program,  which  Includes,  Inciden- 
tally, a  plan  for  national-health  Insurance 
for  which  Mr.  Fwing  was  speaking  specifically 
in  his  address  before  the  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Hoiifiton  some  time  ago. 

Mr  Ewlng  represents  here  that  any  reduc- 
tion In  the  proposed  social- we' fare  program 
would  be  dl5astrotis  to  America.  And.  of 
cotu^e,  It  would  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Much  of  that  program  for  which  he  was 
speaking  so  obviously,  fortunately  has  not 
even  been  formally  proposed  in  the  Congress. 

Mr  Ewlng  infers  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment programs  t>ecome  law.  the  country  will 
disintegrate. 

Kc  infers  that  unless  the  administration 
gets  its  way,  or  unless  every  New  Deal  or  Fair 
Deal  political  propoeal  of  the  last  decade  be- 
come, or  remain,  law,  America  will  dissolve 
In  Its  own  weakness. 

At  the  very  least.  Mr.  Ewlng  seems  to  as- 
sume that  every  person  unconnected  with  the 
Government  Is  weak-minded,  with  too  little 
American  Initiative  to  support  the  country 
In  the  way  that  made  It  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth. 

His  argument,  of  cour»e.  U  utterly  rtdlcu- 
lotis.  It  merits  no  serlotis  consideration.  Fur 
tt  Is  merely  propaganda,  aimed  at  deception 
and  distortion  of  the  facta.  Mr.  Bwlnf  wanta 
no  curtailment  of  spending. 

Americans  concerned  for  tbctr  country's 
welfare  might  well  ask  when  the  adminis- 
tration Is  going  to  cut  nonmllltary  spending, 
wben  Is  It  going  to  tlgbUn  l*a  belt? 


S.  ZS9S,  Aatfaorkkf  Floo^  Snrvcy  of  Lu 
Vcffaf  VaUey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF   VC\AZ>A 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Z.-.turday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiiammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senate  bill  3888.  to  authorize  a  prelimi- 
nary examuiataon  and  survey  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes  of  has  Vegas 
Wash  and  its  tributaries.  Las  Vegas.  Nev., 
and  vicinity.  This  bill,  introduced  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  on  July 
11.  1950,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  2d. 
1»50.  nnd  was  referred  to  the  House 
Public  Wurki  Conunittee,  wliere  it  is  now 
pending. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rmcokd, 
as  follows: 

8.  saee 

A  bill  to  authorlBe  a  preliminary  examination 
and  stirvey  for  flood  control  axid  allied  pur- 
poses of  Las  Vegas  Wash  and  lu  tribu- 
taries. Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  and  vicinity 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
a  preliminary  examination  and  survey  for 
fiood  control  and  allied  purposes  of  Las  Vegas 
Wash  and  Its  tributaries.  Las  Vegas  and 
vicinity,  Nev..  to  be  made  under  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authco-lzed  and  directed  to 
cause  a  preliminary  examination  and  stirvey 
to  t>e  made  for  runofi  and  water-flow  retarda- 
tion and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  cuch 
drainage  area,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  paid 
from  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  for  such  purpKises. 


Tke  Feileral  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NIW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  now 
spending  about  $250,000,000  a  year  on 
Government  publicity  and  propaganda 
to  condition  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
administration  policies  and  programs. 

These  combined  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaas  have  been  described  by 
Members  of  this  House  as  our  most 
dangerous  lobby.  Certainly  the  Federal 
lobby  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
with  which  Congress  must  contend.  If 
all  its  coet« — hidden  and  direct— could 
be  tabulated,  the  bill  to  the  taxpayers 
would  be  shown  to  approach  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  At  present  we  can  tabulate 
only  the  printlnx  expenses,  mailing  coAts, 
and  some  editorial  salaries,  aggregatltig 
something  more  than  $200.0CO.OOO  a  year. 
But  under  prevailing  accounting  meth- 
ods there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  In  administrative  and  executive 
salaries  Is  diverted  largely  to  publicity 
Vid  propaganda  activities  in  the  one- 
thousand  -  eight-himdred-odd-adminis- 
tratlve  units  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment 

THE  ROOVra  OOlfMISBIOH  BTovr 

On  September  22, 1950, 1  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
voluminous  task  force  report  prepared 
for  the  Hoover  Commission  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  publicity  and  prop- 
aganda. That  report  carried  the  story 
to  September  1948.  I  now  present  ad- 
ditional material  on  the  same  subject 
which  has  come  to  hand  since  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission  completed  Its  work. 
Members  will  recall  that  under  Public 
Law  162  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  7.  1947.  the  Hoover  Cmb- 
mission  was  required  to  sutanit  its  re- 
ports and  terminate  its  activities  by  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
in  January  1949.  The  new  material  pre- 
sented herewith  has  come  to  light  since 
that  time.     It  forms,  in  eSect,  an  ad- 


dendum to  the  task  force  report  which  I 
placed  in  the  COKoaassxcxAL  Recoko  on 
September  22.  1850.  at  page  A6S6L 


SB  auavK 

The  task  force  report  placed  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  at  approximately 
$100,000,000  a  year.  Representative  E.  H. 
Rxxs.  of  K^"'**-''.  a  distingtiished  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee, 
since  has  conducted  an  extensive  inde- 
pendent investigation  in  this  field,  with  a 
view  to  offering  remedial  legislation.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  Federal  pubhcity 
and  propaganda  to  be  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000.000  a  year — Corgxessional  Recoss, 
April  21,  1950,  page  5525.  In  debate  on 
the  1951  appropriations  biU,  Mr.  Ress 
said: 

The  annual  cost  of  Oovernment  printing 
alone;  that  Is.  not  including  original  re- 
search, writing,  typing,  editing,  reviewing, 
and  checking.  Is  over  S50,000,000.  Experience 
of  one  large  Ctovonment  agency  tndlcatas 
that  editing  and  preparing  copy  for  the  {sint- 
er costs  three  times  as  much  as  the  actual 
ixintlng.  On  that  basis,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment publishing  would  run  about  I30C.0C0.- 
000  annually.  This  rtUl  excludes  the  cort  of 
research  and  writing,  on  which  figtires  are 
not  available. 

Representative  John  Tabsr.  of  New 
York,  then  cited  a  budget  estimate  of 
$58,000,000  for  Government  printing  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951. 

Representative  Rcss  expressed  the 
conviction,  from  his  own  surveys,  that 
much  of  the  Government  material  was 
unnecessary,  expensive,  and  to  a  great 
extent  wasteful 

TBEMXMSOtTS    WASTX    DOCUMUmB 

The  Federal  Oovernment  operate*  ibm 
biggest  printing  and  publlablng  business  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Rns  continued: 

The  waste  Involved  11  its  ope.'atton  le  great 
but  incalculable. 

There  U  wMeepread  overiapping  In  feder- 
ally owned  pnntlr  g  plar  u  and  faciinies.  not 
only  among  depart  menu,  but  within  cities 
throughout  the  coiintr>.  Tttere  are  CI  aep- 
araU  Oovernment  printing  and  dupllcatli^ 
planU  In  Washington .  there  are  23  In  Ban 
Francisco,  it  In  PhUadetphla,  16  in  Chicago, 
0  in  Kansas  City,  S  In  Denver,  16  in  Mew 
York,  and  ao  on.  The  Army  and  Air  Force 
have  140  printing  and  duplicating  planu.  the 
Mavy  has  87,  Commeroe  Department  has  36, 
and  the  Interior  Department,  15. 

In  many  cases,  as  we  all  know  so  well, 
large  editions  of  bureau  pubUcati(»is  are 
run  off  the  presses  at  the  Government 
Printing  OfOce.  But  there  is  no  public 
demand  for  many  of  these  bocks  and 
pamphlets.  On  this  point.  Mr.  Rsxs  re- 
ported: 

Tons  and  tons  of  tindistrlbuted  Oovern- 
ment publications  are  sold  as  waste  paper 
each  year,  to  clear  storage  space  for  new  pub- 
lications. In  1947  and  1948  alone,  the  Oov- 
munent  Printing  OlBce  condemned  more 
than  10,000,000  copies  of  publications.  How 
XDttnj  miiUons  more  were  condemned  by  tha 
agencies  themselves  is  not  known. 

Investigators  for  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tions  Committee  found  as  many  as  500,000 
copies  oC  some  publications  on  hand,  and 
aOO.OOO  to  300,000  copies  of  others.  AU  had 
lain  there  lor  several  years,  untouched  and 
unwanted,  taking  up  valuable  storage  space. 

In  one  Instance,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment published  a  23 -volume  series  on 
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the  Cclumbia  River  Basin.  The  produc- 
tion cost  for  printing — not  Including  any 
•dltorial  expense — was  $36.06  per  set. 
But  when  the  Department  put  this  series 
on  sale  through  the  Government  Print- 
ins  OQce.  it  was  offered  at  $6.90  per  set. 
Only  a  few  sets  moved  at  this  price. 
Most  of  the  bocks  were  given  away. 

In  i:48.  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Ccunmitlee  re(|iiested  each  department 
to  w*T*f*  OM  copy  of  ever>'  publication 
IflRMd  dartns  the  fiscal  year  1947. 
OOfwressman  Rixs  checked  the  results  of 
this  survey: 

Tb«  coBBtftree  actually  received  K8,723 
dlllarKit  publications  before  giv.ng  up  for 
lack  of  room.  One  bureau  wa«  ready  to  send 
up  a  stack  of  pubUcattons.  one  copy  of  each, 
estimated  to  be  52  feet  high.  Anotber  bu- 
reau vould  bavc  required  aeven  flie  crb.nets 
of  four  drawers  each  to  aooommodatc  one 
cop7  of  each  of  Its  publications  for  tbe  year. 

OmOAL    PGOPACAKtU    roa    THI    laAKNAIf    PLAN 

Government  propajzanda  for  the 
Brannan  plan  is  a  eoaqucucus  current 
example  of  Federal  lobbying.  Sy.stem- 
atic  mobilization  of  the  Department  of 
Asrlcuiture's  field  service  emp'oye<;s  to 
agitate  for  the  Brannan  phn.  as  one 
speelfle  and  documented  Instance  of 
aovernm?nt-financed  pressure-group 
actlvtly.  is  traced  in  detaU  in  tlie  1350 
debates  of  Congress. 

On  April  3  and  4.  1950.  the  United 
States  Department  of  As:rlculture'8 
county  canmltteemen  of  the  Prcdjction 
and  Marketing  Administration  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  met  at  St.  Paul.  The 
of  Agriculture,  Charles  P. 
was  scheduled  to  ad'ire.s?  the 
megtinar  on  the  second  aay.  April  4.  Evi- 
dently the  manai?ers  of  the  prosrram  felt 
that  the  county  committeemen,  by 
themselves,  wouJd  not  make  a  sufficient 
audience  for  the  Secretary.  On  March 
14  a  notice  was  sent  at  Government  ex- 
-ihe  taxpayers'  expense,  if  you 
-to  all  5.000  community  commit- 
teemen of  the  Pr«jduction  end  Marketing 
Administration  in  Minnesota.  This  no- 
tice was  signed  by  Charles  W.  Stickney. 
chairman  of  the  Minnesota  PMA  com- 
mitteemen. In  e.Tect.  the  notice  di- 
rected the  5.000  community  committee- 
men to  attend  the  St.  Paul  meetini?  at 
2  30  p.  m  .  April  4.  to  hear  the  Secrets  ry's 
speech.  The  invitation  from  Chainnan 
Stickney  carried  this  language: 

A  travel  allowance  Is  being  authorized  for 
community  committeemen  who  attend  this 
meeting. 

In  conclusion,  the  Invitation  added : 

We  feel  Ihat  this  Is  an  opportunity  which 
you.  as  committeeman,  cannot  aSord  to  miss. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  attend  this  meeting. 

On  June  20.  1950.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
300-page  report  on  his  investigation  of 
the  St.  Paul  political  rally.  This  report 
listed  the  Minnesota  community  com- 
mitteemen who  turned  in  expense  vouch- 
ers for  the  trip  to  St.  Paul.  On  average, 
it  cost  the  Department  cf  Agriculture 
approximately  $40  per  head  to  bring 
these  men  into  St.  Paul  for  the  rally. 
The  detailed  expen.se  accounts  may  ba 
examined  In  the  ComplroUer  Generals 
report  at  i>ages  203-20'J  Yli  il.t-  Ccjmp- 
trolkr  General  found  the  expeiues  of  the 


St.  Paul  meeting  Justified  under  a  provi- 
sion of  law  r>ermitting  travel  expendi- 
tures when  necessary  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  program 

Here.  then,  was  an  unblushing  all- 
expense,  tax-paid  mobilization  of  some 
5.000  community  committeemen  to  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  make  a  po- 
litical speech  in  support  of  his  own  con- 
ception of  socialized  agriculture.  It  may 
be  Questioned  whether  all  American  his- 
tory affords  a  more  flagrant  abuse  of  ex- 
ecutive authority,  or  a  bolder  dipping 
into  Federal  appropriations  for  bureau- 
cratic propaganda  activities  supporting 
the  ofScial  party  line  cf  thought  or 
policy. 

Such  a  propaganda  mobilization 
should  come  as  a  danger  signal  to  Amer- 
ica. As  stated  by  Prof.  E.  Pendleton 
Herring,  cf  the  department  of  govern- 
ment in  Harvard  University,  the  question 
is:  "Can  oae  speak  of  government  by 
consent,  when  this  consent  Is  manufac- 
tured by  ofBcial  press  ag:nts?"  When 
American  public  opinion  is  formed  and 
spread  from  the  very  top  layers  of  Gov- 
ernment down  through  the  grass  roots 
of  the  States,  then  the  administration 
frankly  has  beffun  to  experiment  with 
the  mechanisms  of  official  thouscht  con- 
trol. That  was  t.*^e  system  perfected  by 
Hitler  in  Nazi  Germany.  It  was  the  sys- 
tem which  brought  down  complete  disas- 
ter upon  Tojos  Japan.  It  is  the  system 
which  today  enslaves  millions  in  darkest 
Russia.  In  this  instance,  the  entire  op- 
eration was  at  the  direct  expense  of  the 
American  ta.\payers.  The  Comptroller 
General's  report  computed  the  coit  of 
the  St.  Paul  meeting  at  approximately 
$200,000.  This  estimate  was  bas?d  on 
payments  of  $3  per  day  to  the  com- 
munity committeemen,  plus  $9  a  day  for 
subsistence  on  duly  authorized  travel, 
plus  an  allowpnce  of  5  cents  a  mile  to 
those  who  drove  to  St.  Paul  in  their  own 
automobiles.  All  thcs3  funds  were  di- 
verted illegally  from  money.s  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  soil  conservation 
programs,  not  for  political  activities. 
Throughout  the  entire  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  the  St.  Paul  meeting  was  head- 
lined in  press,  radio,  and  television  as 
the  opening  gun  in  the  1950  congres- 
sional campaign  for  the  Brannan  plan. 

One  Member  of  the  Senate  examined 
the  complete  transcript  of  the  St.  Paul 
meeting.  He  reported— Concression.\l 
Record,  April  11,  1950.  page  5051: 

About  two-thirds  of  Secretary  Brannan's 
speech  was  devoted  to  promoting  the  Bran- 
nan plan,  and  the  rest  of  it  to  condemnation 
of  Allan  Kline  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  who  oppose  the  Brnnnan  plan. 

I  have  searched  diligently  through  the 
transcript  and  can  find  nowhere  that  he 
makes  any  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
for  which  the  conference  of  county  commit- 
teemen was  called,  namely,  the  formulating 
and  administration  of  agricultural  program* 
ha  authorized  by  law.     •     •     • 

The  speeches  of  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
HtTMPHRET,  were  political  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. M  )ney  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  soll-conservatloii  programs 
cannot  be  legally  spent  In  hiring  audiencet 
lur  poliucal  purposes. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  law  on  the  books 
authorizing  the  Comptroller  General  of 


the  United  States  to  approve  vouchers 
for  such  political  meetings.  But  neither 
Is  there  any  record  that  a  question  ever 
was  raised  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  touching  any  of  the  vouchers 
turned  in  for  this  pohtical  rally. 

Extended  debate  touching  the  St.  Paul 
meeting  wa.s  held  in  the  Ssnate  on  April 
11.  1950.  The  debate  developrd  that 
county  committeemen  expressed  them- 
selves as  feeling  under  compulsion  to 
attend  at  Governm-^'nt  expense.      ' 

Senator  Homer  FERCusoN/of  Michigan, 
cited  title  18.  section  1313.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  forbids  diversion  of 
any  Federal  aporopriation  to  activities 
calculated  to  influence  legislation.  The 
St.  Paul  mobilization  of  the  community 
committeem?n  of  the  PMA.  he  told  the 
Senate,  presented  "a  clear  violation  of 
the  law." 

To  date,  however,  no  action  has  been 
taken,  either  by  the  Departme  nt  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
discipline  or  reprimand  anv  of  the  offl- 
cial3  who  arranged  the  St.  Paul  political 
rally. 

The  Comptroller  Generalf.  report  to 
Congress  revealed  that  the  St.  Paul  meet- 
ing was  planned,  not  on  a  State-wide 
basis  but  rather  as  a  regional  conference 
to  reach  all  the  State  committeemen  for 
the  entire  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
addition  to  the  Minnesota  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  PMA 
State  committeemen  were  invited  from 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois. 
The  estimated  cost  of  $200,030  for  this 
meeting  did  not  include  exp':nses  In- 
curred by  oTlcials  attending  fi-om  Wash- 
In?Ttcn;  neither  did  It  include  the  cost  of 
advance  arrangements,  invitations,  pub- 
licity, and  promotional  acti\ities.  both 
in  Washington  and  St.  Paul. 

The  St.  Paul  meeting  was  discussed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
21,  1950.  in  connection  with  the  1951 
appropriation  bill.  In  that  debate  total 
traveling  expanses  of  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  was  given  as  $:;56.000.000. 
Representative  Keating,  cf  New  York, 
said  in  this  debate: 

Of  course,  we  all  know  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  doing.  It  is  a  public 
scandal  and  an  open  violation  oi  the  law. 
They  are  running  all  over  the  country  trying 
to  sell  the  Brannan  plan  to  the  farmers 
and  consumers — all  at  the  taxpayers"  expense. 

Two  days  earlier,  on  April  19,  1950. 
Senator  Byrd.  of  Virginia,  reviewed  the 
St.  Paul  rally  for  the  Senate,  concluding 
on  this  note : 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  propaganda 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  haa 
reached  a  new  low  when  It  uses  Government 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  explain  the  Brannan  plan. 

THE    COVrXNMENT    LOBBT    FOE    SOCIALtZED 
MEDICINE 

On  March  30.  1950.  the  Buchanan 
committee  invrsiisating  lobbying  activi- 
ties — House  Resolution  298.  Emhty-first 
Congress,  first  ses.sion — devoted  the  en- 
tire days  hearing  to  the  topic,  "The  Role 
Qf  Government  Agencies  In  Ii.fluenclng 
Legislation."  Prank  H.  Weltzel.  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  Gr^nera!  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  prmcipul  Witness.    Ut 
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was  questioned  about  the  St.  Paul  farm 
rally  for  the  Brannan  plan,  and  also 
about  the  European  tour  by  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  Oscar  W.  Ewing 
and  a  selected  staff  of  FSA  assistants, 
between  December  1,  1949,  and  Janu- 
ary 17.  1950. 

Prc>s  and  radio  comments  on  Mr. 
E\^in^s  trip  characterized  It  as  chiefly 
a  propaeanda  mission  designed  to  laud 
on  a  world  stage  the  advance  of  social- 
ized medicine  in  Great  Britain. 

Chairman  Buchanan  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OCRce  for  a  report  on 
this  trip.  The  Comptroller  General,  in 
turn,  asked  Mr.  Ewinp  for  a  statement. 
Ewinp  »  statement  then  was  tran-smitted 
to  Congress  verbatim.  It  explained  that 
the  mi.ssicn  was  an  official  survey  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  President  Truman, 
The  co.st  cf  the  junlict  to  the  American 
taxpayers  was  not  computed.  In  trans- 
mitting Ewing's  statement  to  Congress 
t.^e  General  Accountm;,'  Office  added: 
"There  i.s  no  Information  readily  avail- 
able to  this  office  which  Indicates  the 
facts  to  be  olh'-r  than  as  reported." 

Tliu"-,  the  Buchanan  conmlttee's  In- 
ve.stipation  of  0.scar  EwniR's  ml5.slon  wa.s, 
in  fact,  limited  to  a  whitewash  written 
by  Oscar  Ewin^  himself. 

Press  conferences  were  held  by  Mr. 
Ewing  In  London.  Dublin,  Edinburgh. 
Stockholm.  Rome,  and  Tel  Aviv,  plus  a 
final  round-up  and  review  conference 
aboard  the  La  Guardia  in  New  York  Har- 
bor on  January  17.  1950. 

"I  ccmc  home  With  even  greater  con- 
fidence in  President  Truman's  proposal 
for  national  health  in.'^uiance  in  the 
United  States,"  was  the  headline  theme 
of  the  New  York  press  summary. 

Whatever  the  nominal  purposes  of  this 
cxp>ens!vc  and  extravagant  mussion.  the 
record  is  clear  that  it  provided,  at  pub- 
lic expense,  a  world-wide  sounding  board 
for  avowed  advocates  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. No  argument,  propo.sal.  or  sug- 
gestion chaJlenging  socialized  medicine 
appeared  in  the  press  and  radio  sum- 
manes  of  the  Ewing  junket.  When  a 
commutee  oi  Congress  demanded  a  re- 
port and  accounting  on  the  mission,  Mr. 
Ewing  himself  was  ncrmitted  to  write 
his  own  report  to  iUe  General  Account- 
ing Office,  denying  all  cha/ge.>  of  propa- 
ganda and  lobbyin!'.  as  had  been  aired 
so  extensively  in  the  press  and  radio. 
There  the  matter  was  snuITod  out.  so  far 
as  congressional  inquiry  *as  concerned. 

This  incident  is  airesting  for  the  lit:ht 
It  throws  on  the  piopai^anda  techniques 
of  the  Federal  Security  Administration. 
It  warns  Congress  that  more  vigorous 
and  effective  methods  of  legislative  in- 
quiry may  be  required  in  the  future  to 
explore  Federal  lobbying  activities,  if  the 
General  Accounting  Office  serves  no 
further  puiposc  than  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress the  official  justifications  of  the 
suspected  or  accused  agencies  of  propa- 
ganda. 

The  propaganda  machine  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  in  the  entire  Federal 
establishment.  During  tiie  last  10  years 
it  has  demonstrated  several  times  that 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  real  congres- 


sional investigation.  It  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self. Yet  it  is  sustained  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Government  propaganda  and  lobbying 
do  not  serve  the  people.  They  serve  only 
the  greedy  interest  of  the  power-grasp- 
ing bureaucrats.  They  will  destroy  rep- 
resentative government,  if  not  re- 
strained. 


The  CoBseqneace  of  Our  Diplomatic 
Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^:5ENTATr\T3 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr,  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  Nation  with  a  terrible  sacnf.ce  of 
life  and  treasure  has  demonstrated  its 
fichtmg  prowess  and  has  been  victorious 
in  two  great  wars  of  world  magnitude, 
but  due  to  international  influrnce.s  and 
the  failure  of  our  country's  diplomats  me 
arc  assuming?  thf»  burden  cf  militari.sm 
that  will  alter  If  not  destroy  our  form  of 
government. 

In  order  tliat  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  expression  of  my  views  on  militarism 
and  peacetime  conscription,  there  is  in- 
serted herewith  a  letter  recently  received 
from  the  Washing-ton  c.T.ce  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  with  my  reply  thereto,  and 
a  .statement  of  my  views  on  peacetime 
military  training  as  announced  in  1S45: 
The  Amebican  Leciow. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  7,  1950. 
Hon   Co>s?TON  I.  VJum. 

Untied  States  Congressman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Concressma.v  On  June  19.  1945,  In 
testimony  on  proposed  universal  military 
training  leci.'-latlnn  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Military  Training  Policy 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  yuur  orj:anl- 
zation  Inalcated  oppoEltion  to  passage  of 
ftich  legiblalion  at  tiiat  time.  In  the  light  of 
recent  developments  the  American  Legion  Is 
anxious  to  learn  whether  or  not  your  orfrani- 
zatlon  has  changed  its  position  with  refer- 
ence to  universal  military  tralnlne. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  a  brief  state- 
ment setting  forth  your  present  attitude  to- 
ward universal  military  traiuiiig.  Ln  the 
event  we  do  not  receive  an  answer  from  your 
organization  we  will  assume  that  your  posi- 
tion remains  unchanged  from  that  expressed 
In  your  testimony  of  June  19.  1945,  before 
the  Cummittee  on  Postwar  Military  Policy. 

Hoping  that  we  will  receive  your  kind  co- 
operation in  tins  matter  and  thaukiii^  you 
In  adva;ice  tor  your  courtesy,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Kellt, 
Assistant  Director,  Natioruil  Public 
Relations  Commission. 

October  14,  1950. 
Mr.  Geoux  J.  KzLLT, 

Assistant      Director.     National      Public 
Relations     Commission,     ttie     Amer- 
ican Legion,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Mb.    Kklxt:   Answering    the    Inquiry 
made  in  your  letter  of  October  7.  concern- 
ing my  position  on  universal  military  train- 


ing, there  is  encloMd  for  your  files  and  In- 
formation a  copy  of  my  remarks  extended  la 
the  CcNCSESsioNAi.  Record  of  October  16, 
1945.  Since  that  time  my  views  have  not 
much  changed  on  this  Important  st:b,'?ct 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  If  otir  Ooremment 
had  exercised  a  Uttle  diplomacy  In  dealing 
with  its  allies  at  the  clcse  cf  the  war  and 
had  seen  to  It  that  Russia  was  given  t^.e 
right  cf  navigation  to  warm  water  porta 
through  the  Dardenelles  and  protected  la 
the  use  of  that  right  by  the  estahllEhment 
cf  a  commission  to  control  the  Dardenelles, 
and  permitted  Rufisla  to  participate  In  the 
acquisition  and  utiliratlon  c*  p?troleum  la 
the  Immense  ell  fields  recently  discovered  In 
the  Near  East,  which  Is  practically  In  Russia's 
hzCz  yard,  there  wculd  be  a  rery  dllTerent 
situation   In  world   affilrs  at   this  time. 

It  would  seem  that  your  gre?.t  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Legion,  which  has  ex- 
perienced the  rigors  of  war,  would  gl^e  tta 
attention  to  brtnf.tng  ab-jvt  universal  dis- 
armament and  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent peace,  rather  than  devote  Its  tre- 
mendous Inf-ucnce  to  assist  In  buUdlng  up 
nUlltary  powers  throughout  tlie  world  armed 
to  the  teeth  Yru  will  und  in  my  statement 
wiilch  U  enclosed  reference  to  the  experler-e 
i';f  France  L,nd  Germany  In  building  up  arma- 
ments and  in  mUltary  training,  which 
fcrouch  them  nothing  but  deepsir  and  de- 
smictlon. 

I  fftr  one  prop<Mre  to  devote  my  efforts  to 
f>ecuring  untveri^al  disarmament  and  the  es- 
tebliflhment  of  permanent  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  my  sufgestton  that  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  have  occasion 
to  sing  carols  at  Christnas  time — Peace  on 
Earth  Good  Will  Toward  Men.  they  wUl  mean 
what  they  say. 

Sincerely  your*. 

CoMPTOW  I.  Whttb, 
Member  of  CongretB. 

Universal  Mcitart  Trainino 
(Remarla   of   Hon.   Compton    I.   Wnnx,   of 
Idaho,    In    the   House   of    Representativea. 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1»46) 

Mr.  WHm  Mr  Speaker,  of  the  many  U- 
eues  under  the  consideration  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress,  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish universal  peacetime  military  trainlnf 
l5  a  serious  threat  to  the  freedom  cf  the 
American  people  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Starting  from  a  small  beginning,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  potential  enemlea 
with  a  foothold  In  this  country.  In  Canada  on 
the  north.  In  Louisiana  Territory  on  the  west, 
and  in  Florida  on  the  south,  the  plan  that 
provided  an  army  and  navy  for  our  defense 
and  protection  In  those  perilous  times  and 
which  was  given  us  by  the  founders  of  thU 
country,  haa  made  this  Nation  preeminent 
among  world  powers.  Now.  after  winnlnj 
the  war  which  extended  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  with  all  but  our  allied  nations  de- 
feated and  helpless  for  generations  to  come, 
we  are  told  we  must  sacrifice  the  bert  years 
of  the  education  of  our  youth  to  adopt  the 
same  plan  of  compulsory  military  training 
which  wtas  followed  by  the  heretofore  strong- 
est military  powers  In  Europe — Germany 
and  Prance — a  plan  that  saved  neither  coiui- 
try  In  the  holocaust  of  war  which  has  Just 
•wept  over  the  world. 

In  this  conflict  we  fought  for  peace  and 
justice.  Now  that  we  have  peace  let  us  di- 
rect our  efforts  to  achieving  amity  and  fair 
dealings  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
and  establishment  of  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace.  The  principles  of  the  Issue  of  peace- 
time military  training  we  are  called  up'-n  to 
deal  with  are  ably  presented  In  the  lo.low- 
Ing  article  by  Joy  £.  Morgan,  editor.  Jouriial 
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of  the  Ttil>»Ml  StaatlaB  AaocUtion.   to 
mriiicii  I  ftdly  HAacrfbc: 
—To  the  EoTToa  cr  no  St**: 

*XoweU  licllett*!  coanpartsoii  in  the  Star 
oC  pmrrtim  oonscnpttoo  with  required  at- 
»t  school,  call*  for  fiirther  ooosKl- 
He  hSL*  perfonred  a  aerrMse  In  hU 
acmirable  column  by  brla^Uit  thti  laae  Into 
the  open.    Let  us  make  •  ecanpartioa. 

-First,  take  required  atteadanoe  at  achooL 
It  ^ppUmt  to  yoonc  children,  not  to  men  at 
18  at  o^«er  who  are  X»oe  to  face  with  getting 
Mtabllahed  In  tif*.  Scbool  attendance  does 
take  the  cbM  «mtt  of  his  hotne.  »w«y 
hte  parenu.  and  M«y  from  his  com- 
Bii^t7  and  local  ehardl.  The  school  re- 
quirement does  not  inalst  that  the  child 
attend  any  panlcular  achool — he  may  go  to 
•  CattK^lc  achool  or  a  Lutheran  school  or 
•njr  klBd  of  prtTSte  actiool  which  meets  rea- 
tmahie  ataadactta.  WtaateTer  schcol  he  at- 
tmaM  ft  la  cfeatfe  of  persons  responsible  to 
ttw  eoHUMaatty.  Education  Is  guided  growth. 
It  does  not  seek  to  force  the  child,  but  in 
cooperation  with  the  home  and  local  church 
azMl  Dci^borhood  to  build  his  natural  en- 
Into  the  finest  possible  weU> 
MtttcUr.  The  oommon  free  schooU 
more  thAn  any  other  institution  Is  close  to 
th*  people,  responsible  and  responsive  to 
and  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
.  rule  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

mw  ar  coMscnxmon 

tike  conscription.  It  propoees  to 
fo  Into  every  bosoe.  community,  church,  and 
school  and  by  force  to  ta.ke  from  those  homes 
and  communities  their  mature  young  men.  to 
put  tbem  under  military  law.  In  charge  of 
not  erlTTed  by  the  conmunlty  and 
Mpoosttle  to  It.  It  propoeM  to  put 
young  aaen  in  charge  of  an  Army 
hierarchy  vhoee  whole  outlook,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  faith  are  associated  with  tbe 
me  of  force  and  the  conviction  that  force 
end  only  force  can  maintain  peace.  It  la 
psoposed  to  give  these  young  men  a  training 
In  the  art  of  killing,  which,  in  many  cases 
VfU  destroy  the  very  finest  elements  of  their 
■■Bhood.  It  proposes  to  give  them  training 
In  •citizenship.'  Army  style,  which  by  its  very 
nature  Is  totalitarian  and  medieval  Every 
young  man  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  life  which 
as  anyooe  familiar  with  such  life  knows 
multtpUee  drlnkiat.  gsmhUng.  and  prostitu- 
uoo. 

"In  a  nuuhell  the  fundamental  difference 
bet  ween  educational  phlloeophy  and  military 
philosophy  u  this:  education  aaks.  What  la 
n^fat?  What  u  best?  and  allows  wide  free- 
dom. The  military  asks.  Who's  boss?  and 
Who's  strongest?  One  builds  democracy,  the 
other  destroys  it  and  aiways  will.  The  day 
the  United  States  adopts  conscription.  If  it 
shouM  do  so.  which  I  do  not  l>elieve  it  will. 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
iUMTlcan  democracy  and  would  be  a  black 
dey  In  the  life  of  humanity  everywhere. 
Conacrlptlon  would  be  a  oonsiant  threst  to 
cur  personal  rights,  political  liberties,  and 
rtpresentatlTe  institutions. 

•"ana  wo  kxo  to  hituit 
"This  if  not  a  matter  thai  needs  to  be  de- 
cided hurriedly.  We  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  shape  of  thlnfa  to  ccsne  is  clearer,  until 
the  UiMted  Nations  Ors*nl*atlun  is  in  oper« 
tlon  and  we  can  know  our  obligations  under 
tt;  until  a  sincere  effort  can  be  made  under 
itative  MAanna  bill  for  a  world  con- 
on  the  limitation  of  armaments;  un- 
til plans  can  be  evolved  for  whatever  peace- 
time pro-am  is  needed  in  a  form  that  will 
not  destroy  our  democracy  and  produce  rlota 
and  rebeiiion.  and  until  the  lasues  can  be 
th.  roughly  dur  ussed  and  conaldsred  In  at 
least  utie  coiiKreais:  nal  election. 

"Nothii;^  couid  be  more  foolish  than  to  try 
to  nish  this  Issue  through  Congress  before 
Christmas  to  avoid  the  next  election.  The 
lasue  should  go  over  into  the  next  congres- 
sional eiectiuu  and  it  will  go  o\-trr  unless  Its 


proponents  drop  It.  B%en  the  passage  of  con- 
scription by  Congress  would  not  prevent  that, 
bu:  would  merely  maXe  certain  that  the 
question  would  be  an  issue  In  every  con- 
trcisalonsl  election  until  It  whs  repealed. 
Members  of  Congress  know  this.  They  know 
that  the  people  will  hold  them  accountable 
and  win  not  forget.  The  people  will  not 
forget  because  they  will  be  reminded  year 
after  year  as  families  are  broken  up.  men 
taken  Trora  farm.  oflJce.  store,  and  commu- 
nity when  most  needed.  They  will  t>e  re- 
minded when  their  sons  who  wish  to  go  to 
collesre  and  prepare  for  the  professions  are 
delayed  in  their  careers.  The  people  will  not 
stand  for  conscription  In  the  form  In  which 
the  Army  hierarchy  Is  trying  to  ram  it 
down  their  throats  by  methods  which  re- 
Teal  all  too  well  how  much  respect  many 
Army  men  have  for  the  democratic  processes. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  f>art  our  Army  lead- 
ers have  played  in  winning  the  war:  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  civilians  to  win  the  peace. 
"Jot  E.  Moican. 
"Editor.  Journal  of  the 
"National    Education    Association." 


Senate  Resolution  230,  Authorizing  In- 
▼estigation  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  and  Michael  J.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  wrvAOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22 » .  1950 

Mr.  MALC.NE  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senale  Resolution  230  authorizing  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forei.un  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes.  This  res- 
olution was  introduced  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  on  February  17. 
1950.  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution   230 

Reaoli^ed.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comerce.  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized eubcommlttee  thereof.  In  pursuance 
of  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  194«  ( Public  Law  001.  79th  Cong  ) . 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  InvestiRailon  of  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  Bureau 
at  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  that 
Bureau  la  being  operated  In  accordance  «ith 
the  law,  the  public  Interest,  and  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress. 

Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  tu.  an  examination 
Into  the  qualifications,  honesty,  competency, 
emciency.  and  loyalty  of  people  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  particu- 
larly the  qualifications,  honesty,  competency, 
efficiency,  and  loyalty  of  Michael  J  Lee.  for- 
merly known  lus  Ephraini  Zinovl  Llt>erman. 
Chief  of  the  FiU"  Eastern  Division  of  the 
OfBce  of  International  Trade  In  the  Depart- 
inpt^t   of  Commerce 

^tc  2  The  c^  mmltlee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 


such  legislation  as  It  may  deem  advisable. 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
•the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized,  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
the  Eight-first  Congress.  (1)  to  make  such 
exjjendltures.  as  it  deems  adviable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  as  It 
deems  advisable;  and  (3)  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned,  to  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tlon.  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

S»c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $10  - 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  commtltee. 


**Each  Day  tVe  Radio  From  Moscow  Poors 
Fo.-th  Its  Venom— People  All  Over  the 
World  Are  Being  Told  To  Hate  the 
United  States  and  Everything  for  Which 
It  Stands— We  Cannot  Relax — Every 
One  of  Ui  Must  Realize  That  Everything 
We  Hold  Dear  and  Sacred  Is  ia  Jeop- 
urdj" — Dr.  John  R.  Steclman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
nr 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^^ENTATIVES 
Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  need  not 
tell  you  all  that  South  Korea  has  now 
t>een  liberated.  The  capital  city  of  Seoul, 
with  battle  embers  still  burning,  has 
within  the  last  few  hours  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, led  by  General  MacArthur. 

It  takes  no  word  of  mine  to  tell  you  all 
that  freedom  i.s  not  free.  The  fi^ht  that 
the  brave  American  boys,  together  with 
their  allies,  have  made  in  behalf  of 
Korea  did  not  fail  to  collect  it.s  toll  in 
death  and  injury.  Thousands  have  al- 
ready paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the 
lil)eration  of  that  country  from  the 
dreaded  forces  of  the  Communist 
atheists,  imperialistically  inspired;  and 
still  the  fiiiht  is  not  yet  won. 

The  shooting  war  in  Korea  ha.s  now- 
raged  for  more  than  100  days  and  niKhts, 
and  no  man  can  prudently  forecast  its 
end.  The  interest  in  that  war.  although 
thousands  of  miles  removed,  supersedes 
all  other  interests  of  the  people  in  these 
United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assistant  secretary 
to  the  President.  Dr.  John  R.  Steclman. 
has  for  some  time  been  heading  up  a 
series  of  telecasts  entitled  "Battle  Re- 
port— Wa:.hington,"  telling  of  that  con- 
flict. I  am  again  directini?  these  and  the 
talks  of  ether  public  ofScials  whom  he 
is  presenting  in  this  week's  program  to 
your  attention. 

Through  this  telecast.  Americans 
everywhere  are  able  to  apprai.'^e  the  suc- 
cesses on  the  home  as  well  as  on  the 
diplomatic  fronts  not  alone  in  Korea  but 
throughout  the  v.orld. 
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It  is  in  the  knowledge  that  this  series 
of  teledocumentaries  liavc  proven  of  in- 
estimable value  and  interest  to  our  peo- 
ple everywhere  that  I  am  a;:ain  direct- 
in?  this,  the  eighth  Battle  Report — 
Washington  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Eousc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hc»ve  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  alieady,  as  a  result  of  the 
splendid  teledocumetary  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  mnumerable  requests 
have  b?en  received  by  the  Department  of 
State  from  hiRh-school  teachers,  colleee 
and  university  proferscrs.  librarians,  and 
others  throughout  the  countrj*.  asking 
more  complete  iuToi-mation  pertinent  to 
the  teledocumentaries  being  cast  by  Dr. 
John  Steelm&n  and  the  representatives 
prev:ou.My  introduced  by  him  to  the  video 
audience  of  the  National  Broadcastmg 
Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Steclmun  presents  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  IDepartment  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  as  well  as  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Uriited 
State's  Army  it-self.  Ihey  will  tell  us  of 
the  work  l)eing  done  by  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  current  battle  for  freedom  Ad- 
ditionally- thereto,  he  is  going  to  bring  us 
on  a  viiit  with  three  great  Americans 
who  are  now  heading  up  the  transporta- 
tion service  of  tlie  Nation. 

Commissioner  Knudson.  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.s.sion.  will  tell  of 
rail  and  truck  transportation:  Admiral 
Cochran,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  will  tell  us  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  American  ships  carrying  mca 
and  merchandise  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world;  Mr.  Delos  W.  Rentzell.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  will 
detail  just  how  Unilrd  States  civil  avia- 
tion is  serving  mankind  in  its  peaceful 
endeavors. 

To  quote  but  a  few  words  of  Dr.  Steel- 
man; 

We  (ttiU  have  another  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  Ur.der  Bec^etfiry  of  Sti.ie.  Mr.  Jamps 
E  Webb.  who.  in  telling  of  tbe  activities  on 
the  diplomatic  front.  wUl  pcmt  out  how, 
slowly  but  surely,  we  are  making  prcgresa 
towa.'d  building  a  better  world  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  in  pait  because 
of  the  foregcmg  that  1  am  askuig  the 
unanimou.s  consent  of  th;s  Eousc  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  in  the 
Record  Battle  Report — Washington 
telecast  ever  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  on  October  1.  1950. 

The  telecast  wa.s  a.s  follows: 

RoBE«T  McCOBMTCK.  As  the  burning  capi- 
tal city  of  Seoul  Is  returned  tc  the  Rep\:blic 
of  Koren.  as  the  liberating  UN  forcf  s  raise  a 
flag  of  freetiom  to  fly  once  more  above  ita 
street*.  NBC  again  points  Its  cameras  upon 
cur  own  Capitol  to  bring  you  you:  eighth 
Battle  Report.  Washln^rtGn. 

Washlni^on.  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  continent  and  ocean  from  the  men 
meeting  the  challenge  of  communism  head 
on,  but  vital  source  of  the  increasing  strength 
that  Is  spelling  their  victory. 

In  this  fifteenth  ard  most  heartening  week 
of  the  var.  standing  bv  to  report  to  you 
where  we  are,  where  weA-e  been,  and  wherw 
we  go  from  here,  are  top  Washington  offlcials 
who've  lived  with  the  war  since  It  first  ex- 
ploded over  the  rice  paddles  of  Korea.  Our 
cameras  choose  first  the  assistant  to  the 
President,  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman. 


Dr.  Steelman.  Good  aft?rr,oon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  The  events  of  the  past  wee*:  have 
been  encouraging  to  free  people  all  ever  the 
world.  However,  wc  miL^t  remember  that  our 
mlUt?.ry  success  In  Korea  does  not  mean  that 
t^e  battle  for  freedom  has  been  won.  Each 
day  the  radio  from  Mc^cow  pcurs  forth  Its 
venom.  People  all  over  the  world  are  being 
told  to  hate  the  United  States  and  everything 
far  which  It  stands.  We  cannot  relax. 
Every  one  of  us  must  realise  that  everything 
v,e  hold  dear  a:.d  Siicred  is  In  Jconarcy.  The 
only  uay  we  can  save  cur  way  of  life  Is 
tltirough  our  own  strength  In  cooperation 
with  our  friends  of  other  nations. 

Tills  afternoon  we  have  reports  from  thre« 
fruutfi — the  military,  the  diplomatic,  and  the 
domestic.  First,  we  will  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Secreta.'y  of  the  Army,  Mr  Prank 
Pace.  Then  the  Deputy  Chief  of  StefT  of  the 
United  States  Army  will  tell  tis  of  the  vital 
lole  our  Army  plays  In  the  tattle  for  freedom. 

On  the  domestic  front  three  promlnen*; 
Government  ofEcla'.s  will  tell  us  hew  the 
transportation  prcblem  Is  being  srolved. 
Transportation,  as  j'ou  well  knoTv,  is  vital  not 
only  to  the  mllitarj-  but  to  our  entire  domes- 
tic economy.  These  three  men  are  directl: :g 
cur  defense  transportation  efforts.  Commls- 
tioner  James  K.  Knudson.  of  the  Interstate 
Camm.crce  Commission,  will  tell  us  aoout  rati 
a.nd  truck  transportation.  Admiral  E  L. 
Cochrane,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Ecard.  will  tell  us  how  American  ships  are 
ca.-rylng  both  men  and  merchandise  to  the 
fcur  corners  of  the  world  Mr.  Delos  W. 
Rentzell.  the  new  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  will  tell  us  how  aviation  is 
serving  mankind  In  peaceful  ways. 

Again  this  afternoon  we  have  another  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Stste.  Mr  James  E  Webb.  He  will  tell  us 
about  the  activities  on  the  diplomatic  front, 
and  how  tlowly  but  surely  we  are  making 
progress  to^-ard  bulldlnrj  a  world  of  peace. 

Mr  McCoRMicK  Today  word  reaches  us 
that  before  the  sweeping  march  of  UN  troops, 
all  organized  enemy  resistance  has  virtually 
cer.sed  in  South  Korea.  What  is  left  of  the 
sfcaitered  Red  Army  has  retreated  hell-bent 
behind  the  doubtful  safety  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  where  the  Allied  drive  is  now 
halted.  Nowhere  below  that  line  Is  the 
enemy  atiempt'ng  a  reul  stand.  And  as  a 
fitting  climj'x  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Friday  General  MacArthur  returned  the  11b- 
er?.ted  city  of  Seoul  to  the  grrateful  Republic 
of  Korea.  But  there  is  much  unfinished 
bu.«!nef8  still  on  the  a-end.i.  To  describe 
what  is  yet  on  the  books,  and  to  erive  us  a 
more  complete  insieht  on  what  the  Army 
faced  when  the  Korean  confiirt  erupted— 
including  some  hitherto  little-known  facts — 
our  cameras  bring  you  next  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.   Frank  Pace. 

FnANx  Pack.  Jr.  This  afternoon  I  know  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  a  ?ratpful  nation 
when  I  acknowledged  the  d?bt  we  owe  the 
gallant  men  who  have  brought  tne  United 
Nations  campaign  again-st  aggresEion  In 
Korea  so  close  to  final  victory.  We  also  owe  a 
debt  to  their  families,  many  of  whom  have 
irside  sacrifices  far  beyond  anything  tiiat  wiU 
be  asked  of  tne  rest  of  us  in  the  days  aherd. 
.As  we  survey  the  developments  of  the 
ppst  three  momentous  months,  there  are 
several  things  which  stnnd  out  crystal-clear: 
oj.e  Is  the  swlXt  and  unmistakable  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  help 
stop  aggression  wherever  and  whenever  It 
breaks  out.  The  sj^eed  and  decisiveness  uith 
which  the  United  States  along  with  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world,  responded  to  tbe 
Challenge  In  Korea  is  the  hc^e  of  peace- 
seeking  people  everywhere.  It  Is  a  warning — ■ 
It  is  the  world's  most  powerful  deterrent  to 
any  new  adventures  by  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. 

The  willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
make  whaterer  sacrifice  is  required  of  tbem 


Eo  soon  after  World  War  n  t:  reusurtog  to 
us  as  a  notion  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
so  desperately  seeking  a  way  of  coUective  ac- 
tion for  peace. 

Today  we  are  pourtng  billions  Into  our 
defense  forces;  training  camps  are  being  re- 
opened; hundreds  of  thousands  of  Anoerican 
youth  are  being  railed  to  the  colors:  food, 
clothing,  weapons,  supplies  are  being  pro- 
cured in  staf:i»erlng  amounts,  paid  for  by  ua. 
the  American  people,  who  are  determined  to 
reclst  with  all  our  resources,  IT  need  be. 
those  who  would  destroy  us. 

And  I  think  the  last  3  months  have  given 
us  another  demonstration  of  the  excellent 
caliber  of  cur  military  personnel,  our  olBcera, 
and  our  men.  We  know  that  In  their  >»«r»««« 
cur  national  security  will  have  Um  kind  of 
leadership  and  support  that  a  democracy 
should  e.Tpect.  The  tallllant  delaying  mc- 
tion  m  the  first  40  days  of  Korea  is  a  mUltary 
performance  unsurpassed  in  history.  Some- 
tunc-s  out-manned  20  to  1,  those  botdlng- 
Jon.es  held  to  the  last  round,  to  buy  the  all- 
Important  time  to  permit  us  to  jriace  effec- 
tive fighting  forces  into  action.  What  they 
suffered  and  endured  Is  now  payinf  off  in 
victory.  The  magnificent  campaign  In 
Korea,  the  shoulder-to-shoulder  teamwork 
of  the  Army,  the  Nary,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Marines,  along  with  the  other  forces  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  written  a  new 
chp.nt3r  In  the  military  annals  erf  freedom. 

The  military  conflict  In  Korea  Is  beln^ 
settled,  but  It  Is  Imperatlre  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  world-wide  situation.  At  any 
time,  at  any  place.  Communist -inspired  ag- 
gression may  break  out  again.  We  must 
stand  guard,  ready  to  execute  our  respon- 
fci':illtlcs  in  Europe,  the  Par  East,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  maintaining  now  the  largest  peace- 
time military  establishment  we  have  ever 
had.  We  in  the  Army  are  engaged  In  rigor- 
ous, training  programs  which  General  Ridg- 
v.ay  wili  tell  ycu  about;  we  are  developing 
new  weapons,  improving  old  ones.  Our  re- 
search la  every  scientiflc  fleid  continues  day 
and  night.  The  Army,  from  top  to  bottom, 
is  v.giiaia.  As  pleased  and  as  proud  as  we 
are  with  the  Korean  victory,  the  Army  is 
looking  ahead.  We  are  not  seeking  trouble, 
but  V  e  are  preparing  to  help  carry  out  our 
country's  determination  to  meet  a^gresEion 
wherever  it  threatens  lis. 

1  cau  aasure  you  this  afternoon  that  your 
Army  is  aware  of  Its  great  responsibilities. 
It  IS  workup  oiligentiy  and  Inieiiigently  t3 
he:p  maintain  the  pieace  of  the  world,  for 
you  and  yovir  lamUy — end  lor  all  erf  us. 

Mr.  McCoELKiCK.  New  names  in  the  new^— 
cities  lu  the  north  of  South  Korea  rather 
than  the  ar«a  around  Pusan — names  ll.-.e 
Sibyon.  Vijcngbu.  Wonju — ".nese  mrirk  tae 
new  advance  of  our  forces — forces  hardensd 
for  battle  by  the  vigorous  training  pr"- 
grfm  that  preceded  their  struggle  in 
Korea.  CTloeely  ccncemed  with  tbe  pr?- 
ccrv.'^i:'.*.  training  el-en  our  troops  Is  the  man 
w^.o  led  the  Eijjhtv-second  Airborne  Dlvis.on 
in  the  historical  role  tt  played  in  the  N^r^h 
African  and  Italian  campaigns,  and  hlmseif 
parachutc-d  with  the  leading  elements  of  hi? 
division  Into  Nonn«.ndy.  The  role  he  plays 
today — Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  i^-r  Adminis- 
tration. United  States  Army.  His  name — > 
liatthew  B.  R^dgway.  For  an  Inside  ap- 
prak»ai  ol  our  traiiiing  program,  we  turn  cur 
camera  Eighu>  now  upon  Lieutenant  General 
Ridgway. 

General  Ridcwat.  Tais  period  of  our  his- 
tory is  criticai — critical,  not  )ust  lor  days  or 
months — critical  not  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  yierm  crises — as  situations,  however 
acute,  to  which  by  sudden  enK>tlonal  up- 
surges we  can  rise,  and  bv  sudden  bursts  of 
extraordinary  energy,  sunuount.  This  js  not 
that  sort  of  crisis. 


e.:* 
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It  to  Dot  cm*,  vhlch  m  tn  th*  days  of  our 
yoQth  AS  »  nation  w«  migbt  confldenUy  ex- 
pict  to  ooiM|wr.  aDtf  tbn  to  go  our  vay  of 

PMMTUI   UTlB« 

It  to  on*  of  vital  tmpart  to  aU  llTing  Amer- 
tewoa  and  to  tbelr  dcaceodants  for  genera- 
^l^pM  to  t^jtT>*  and  to  eTrry  man  and  woman 
of  •vwT  r»c«  aurf  cr««l  In  who«  hearts  th« 
|09»  o(  fre«lom  Uvea  It  U  on*  which  may 
eoctinu*.   pra«*finng  m  thrqagh   the 

a<  decision   of   as  txasic  and   (ar- 
a  natur*  *a  any  a  Irt*  society  has 
Xft  eonfttMtUa. 

'  We  tme*  great  preaent  penis.  Yet  In  th* 
uncertain  duration  of  thU  period  and  In  our 
latoaraat  impatience,  lies.  I  think.  Americas 
i4as.>i«t  p«m  o(  aU— the  deadly  danger  tiiat 
changing  tactics  BBay  obacure  the  Implace- 
abi*  intent  of  tha  Kremlin  to  attain  Its  un- 
f».«»g«»g  objectives — the  destruction  of  our 
potential  capacity  for  frustrauz^  its  design 
for  vcrkl  domlnaUon. 

We  sImtM  thank  God  that  realization  of 
thto  hM  «aHM  to  most  of  our  leaders,  ard 
tbat  It  is  dally  coming  to  increasing  numbers 
Of  our  people. 

Wp  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  live  as  Soviet  enemy  No.  1.  marked 
for  attack  by  war  or  subversion  at  times  of 
his  choosing. 

We  do  know  now — Korea  ripped  one  mask 
aside — UiM  there  will  be  no  quick  and  easy 
solution.  DO  ahort-cut  to  our  objective. 

In  our  growing  national  maturity,  we  be- 
gin to  see  true  things  at  true  values;  to  per- 
ceive that  the  moral  transcends  the  physical 
by  at  least  three  to  one. 

So  U  is  In  every  phase  of  the  building  of 
our  great  and  growing  Army,  and  Its  sister 
seniices  on  sea  and  In  the  air. 

We  need  superior  niimbers  and  types  of 
weapons  as  we  never  needed  them  before. 
We  cant  have  them  and  unlimited  luxuries, 
too.  We  miist  choose  between  differing 
values. 

We  need  men  and  women  In  our  ranks. 
We  caui  ot  have  them,  and  an  undisturbed 
•ooQcmy.  too.  We  must  make  that  choice 
tlirough  the  years  ahead. 

^e  must  have  training  superior  to  any 
*e  have  had  before.  We  shall  not  have  it 
tmless  the  sterner  things  of  the  spirit  are 
placed  above  the  pleasant  life:  unless  hou.'s 
are  longer,  efforts  are  greater,  and  hazards 
are  accepted  In  the  training  of  our  youths 

In  no  army  on  earth  are  men  as  well 
clothed,  fed.  and  paid:  as  cared  for  when 
sick  and  injured,  as  in  ours.  In  no  other  are 
they  better  trained  and  led.  We  would  not 
have  such  training,  were  the  moral  not 
recognized  as  dominating  the  physical. 

As  old  as  man  himself  Is  the  fear  of  the 
imknown,  as  devastating  as  fear  itself  Is  the 
■udden  surprtM  appearance  at  ttireats  the 
Ixkdlvktual  never  foresaw,  and  agalnat  which 
In  those  first  moments  of  mental  paralysis  he 
thinks  himself  deferjeless.  For  every  one  of 
such  threau  in  the  past,  tt  U  entirely  pos- 
sible there  will  be  several  in  the  future.  To 
all  of  the  age-old  hazards  of  battle,  science 

now  adds  new  ones,  with  increased  poten- 
tialities for  terrorizing  the  Ul-tralned  dghter, 
or  for  paraljrzing  his  mind  and  hand  until 
it  Is  too  late  to  avert  disaster.  Nelv  forms 
of  old  weapons  of  lucreaaed  range  and  de- 
structivenesa.  new  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. radlolo«:tcal.  biological,  and  other  forms 
of  attack — all  new  to  him — will  place  him  in 
Jeopardy  as  he  has  never  before  been  placed. 

Wf  se*lc  In  our  Army  training  to  forestall 
the«»e  evi:»;  to  strengthen  his  spirit  as  we 
toughen  bis  body:  to  teach  his  leaders  to 
look  aliead  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the 
physical  dai;s;ers  which  threaten  th«  men 
they  lead,  and  by  precept,  example,  and 
ample  pract-ce  to  reduce  these  dangers  to 
the   minimum. 

It  takes  time  to  accompiuh  thU  training: 
tim<*  and  the  understar.dmg  cooperation  of 
p  rents  and  pec^ple  t;i  the  purpose  we  pur- 
sue.   It  requires  a  maturity  of  grasp  by  the 


Aixicrican  people  of  the  problem  pr 
and  ot  the  manner  by  w^uch  an  unsurp 
corps  of  officers  and  noiicommlssloned  ofll- 
cm  loyal  to  every  American  principle  is 
striving   to   solve    that    problem. 

The  hearts  of  these  m?n  will  be  no 
stout«r.  tbalr  courage  no  greater  than  the 
sptrtt  ot  tlMae  who  bred  and  reared  them. 
They  cannot  alone  discharge  responsibilities 
which  are  equally  theirs  and  those  cf  ci- 
vilian leadership  In  every  community  In 
everyday  life. 

They  know,  as  they  hope  you  know,  some 
elemental  facts,  that  weapon  superiority  will 
be  a  vital  factor,  but  that  the  Issue  will  silil 
rest  not  wjth  the  weapon  alone,  however 
marvelous  the  science  of  Its  development  a:'.d 
the  technique  of  Its  manufacture,  but  with 
the  use  made  of  It  by  the  Indomitable  heart 
and  unfUnchlng  courage  of  the  fighters.  In 
whose  virile  hands  It  rests,  and  In  the  xm- 
falling  support  they  receive  from  home. 

They  see.  as  they  pray  you  see,  that  only 
so  can  we  hope  to  attain  the  goal  for  which 
we  fight — an  honorable  lasting  peace. 

Mr  McCoaMicK..  For  every  soldier  in  battle 
In  Korea  5  to  12  tons  of  equipment  had 
to  be  moved  in.  To  put  men  and  ma- 
terial where  they  will  do  the  most  good  those 
concerned  wl:h  the  transport  of  our  Nation 
forged  a  bridge  of  trucks,  trains,  and  ships 
stretchmg  from  every  \*.ir-productive  com- 
munity In  the  United  States  clear  across  the 
Pacific.  Three  of  the  men  whose  work  lay 
unseen  but  felt  behind  the  gigantic  buildup 
that  permitted  us  to  launch  our  recent  offen- 
sive, are  now  ready  to  report  to  you — the 
people.  First  the  man  in  charge  of  our  civil 
air  power— which  literally  "rose"  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  the  early  critical  days  of  the 
war.  He  Is  Delos  W.  Rentzel.  presently  chief 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  but 
this  week  to  become  Chairman  of  our  Civil 
Aeronautics    B:jard — Mr.    Rentzel. 

DfLos  W.  Rkntzil.  As  I  speak,  somewhere 
along  the  l>orders  of  the  United  States  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Is  trans- 
mitting the  flight  plan  of  a  friendly  aircraft 
to  the  Armed  Forces  so  that  It  can  be  identi- 
fied when  It  shows  up  on  a  radar  screen. 

This  form  of  cooperation  in  air  defense  of 
the  United  States  Is  only  one  of  many  ways 
In  which  civil  aviation  helps  keep  the  Nation 
prepared. 

Our  airlines  helped  rush  men  and  mate- 
rials to  Korea  when  the  need  whs  most  criti- 
cal, moving  about  75  tons  a  day  to  the  Far 
E.'.st  in  August. 

Our  non-alr-llne  aviation  groups,  who 
spray  and  dust  crops,  patrol  pipelines,  train 
pilots,  and  repair  aircraft,  have  surveyed  their 
resources  and  have  come  up  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  using  America's  civil  air 
power  In  the  Interests  of  defense. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  net- 
work of  air  navigation  aids,  traffic  control, 
and  communications  has  been  and  is  being 
steadily  improved  with  the  most  advanced 
electronic  devices,  to  make  It  Increasingly 
tiseful  as  a  common  system  for  civU  and 
military  use. 

Our  aircraft  manufacturers  are  stepplntf 
up  the  tempo  of  production,  to  keen  the 
United  States  fcireraoet  In  the  air.  Instead 
of  the  iwo-bUUon-dollar-alrcraft  program 
scheduled  before  the  Korean  attack,  their 
sights  are  now  set  at  seven  billion. 

America's  500.000  civil  pilots,  her  90  000 
civil  aircraft,  her  300.000  aircraft  builders, 
her  6.400  clvU  airports — all  are  prepared  lor 
any  service  the  Nation  may  require  of  them. 

Never  forget  that  7,000  miles  of  ocean  sepa- 
rate the  United  States  of  America  from 
Korea.  To  tell  ua  something  of  the  tasks 
Involved  In  meeting  that  challenge,  here  is 
Vice  Adm.  E  L  Ccx-hrane,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Administrator 
of  the  Maritime  Administration 

Vice  Adm.  Eowaro  L.  CocHa.\Nr  Indis- 
pensable as  our  railroads,  highways,  and  air- 
lines are  when  it  comes  to  moving  men  over- 
seas by  the  thousands  ?nd  materials  by  the 


tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  sturdy  ships  mov- 
ing on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  are  still  in- 
dispensable. Behind  the  GI's  and  the  rtght- 
ing  marines  in  Korea  was  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  carrying  the  bullets  and  the  beef  which 
tb«se  your.?  Americans  and  their  allies 
needed  for  their  terrific  fight  and  In  their 
advance  to  Seoul. 

The  ships  u.=ed  In  the  Korean  campaign 
were  largely  Victories  hastily  broken  out  of 
the  laldup  fleet  and  operated  by  the  .'nip- 
ping companies  under  Navy  orders.  We  put 
over  130  of  these  vessels  Into  service  as  well 
as  some  transports  and  other  special  types. 
Additional  Victory-type  cargo  ships  are  be- 
ing repal.-ed  now  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  service  If  needed. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense we  are  undertaking  to  complete  as 
troopships  four  of  the  six  big  passenger  lin- 
ers now  building.  ThU  Includes  the  super- 
liner  at  Newport  News  which  In  her  new 
guise  will  carry  more  than  12,000  armed 
passengers  In  uniform  Instead  of  happy  civ- 
ilians on  pleasure  bent  the  service  for  which 
she  was  originally  ordered  and  to  which  we 
hope  she  can  soon  return. 

One  very  Important  fact,  however.  Is  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining 
ships  In  the  laldup  fleet  are  famous  10-knot 
Liberty  ships  of  the  emergency  program  of 
World  War  II.  Indispensable  as  these  ships 
were  In  the  last  war  they  are  not  good 
enough  to  carry  vital  supplies  through  the 
advance  areas  of  another  emergency.  We 
need  ships  which  can  make  at  least  20  knots 
to  assure  the  support  of  our  own  men  and 
of  our  allies  with  speed  and  assurance  In 
another  emergency. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  I  asked  the 
shipowners  and  ?hlp  designers  to  deliver  to  us 
in  about  a  month  the  basic  plans  of  such  a 
vessel.  We  must  be  ready  to  move  critical 
cargoes  fast  and  with  security.  The  new 
type  can  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  McCoHMiCK.  Behind  the  Intricate  web 
of  railways,  highways.  Inland  waterways  and 
port  facilities  vital  to  the  defense  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  Nation,  Is  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Coraml.'slon.  Here  now  is  Commis- 
sioner James  K.  Knudson,  recently  appointed 
to  administer  our  defense  transportation. 

jAMSs  K.  Kncdson.  My  responsibilities  in 
the  mobilization  effort  lie  in  the  field  of 
domestic  transportation  by  railroad,  streets 
and  highways.  Inland  waterways,  warehous- 
ing, storage,  and  port  utilization.  Problems 
may  develop  In  all  of  these  fields  and  an 
organization,  keeping  In  mind  the  taxpayers' 
best  Interest,  will  be  set  up  to  cope  witli 
them. 

A  defense-mobllizatlon  program  of  the 
magnitude  now  under  way  will  require  the 
transporting  of  large  numbers  of  persons, 
great  quantities  of  material,  and  the  proper 
storage  and  handling  of  the  Nation's  wares 
in  port  areas  and  elsewhere.  Heavy  demands 
upjn  the  systems  that  serve  these  interests 
will  give  rise  to  programs  designed  to  effec- 
tuate your  Governments  careful  planning. 
but  also  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  citizens 

and  maintain  our  American  Ideals. 

As  the  national  defense  program  unfolds, 
shortages  and  dislocations  of  equipment, 
materiiils.  facilities,  and  manpower  are  bound 
to  occur.  Such  shortages  will  require  self- 
imposed  conservation  measures  by  carriers 
and  shippers  alike.  Some  Government  con- 
trols have  already  become  necessary  In  the 
field.     Others  will  no  doubt  follow. 

Our  two  major  problems  at  the  moment 
have  to  do  with  the  Immediate  construction 
of  from  150  to  200.000  new  rail  freight  cars 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  a  stabilized 
manpower  situation  m  the  transportation 
community.  V.e  are  not  unmindful  of  other 
areas  of  need,  particularly  In  the  field  of  local 
transit. 

The  Institution  of  any  controls  requires  a 
measure  of  belt  tlghtenlrg  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us  ard  a  great  decl  ct  hard  Wi.rk  by  your 
public  servants  who  mmt  have  ycur  support 
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In  doing  the  Job  as  you  would  want  it  done 
and  In  realizing  our  common  alms  of  peace 
and  liberty. 

Mr  McCoRMiCK.  As  the  tide  turns  at  last 
in  the  Far  East,  as  the  victory  for  which  the 
Nation  has  prayed  Is  finally  In  sight,  millions 
of  Americans  are  already  breathing  sighs  of 
relief— but  all  too  prematurely— for  while 
the  dramatic  turn  of  events  is  cause  for  re- 
joicing, it  Is  also  pregnant  with  new  dangers 
looming  on  the  horizon — dangers  that  con- 
front us  all.  To  sketch  these  dangers  for 
you,  to  prepare  us  for  what  we  may  vet  e.\- 
pect.  we  next  greet  one  of  our  top  Federal 
officials — a  man  who  has  known  war  both  on 
the  front  lines  and  far  behind  the  front, 
doing  an  equally  Important  Job.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  an  ex-marlne,  now  your  Under 
Secretary  of  State — James  Webb. 

Jamm  E  Webb.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  Job  ahead. 

You  will  remember  that  when  President 
Truman  spoke  to  the  Nation  on  July  19, 
he  said: 

"There  are  three  thlnes  we  need  to  do: 

"First,"  said  the  President,  "we  need  to 
send  more  men,  equipment  and  supplies 
to  General  MacArthur 

"Second,  in  view  of  the  world  situation,  we 
need  to  build  up  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  over  and  above  what  is  needed  In 
Korea 

"Third,  we  need  to  speed  up  our  work  with 
other  countries  In  strengthening  our  com- 
mon defenses" 

When  the  President  spoke  to  you  on  that 
July  evening,  hardly  more  than  10  weeks  &~o. 
the  immediate  prospect  was  dark  and  fiUed 
with  danger  Our  men  in  Korea  were  fight- 
ing with  desperate  courage,  under  a  United 
Nations  flag  to  hold  a  United  Nations  beach- 
head. 

Tonight,  we  can  say  with  deep  thankful- 
ness that  tlie  end  of  the  United  Nations  po- 
lice action  In  Korea — the  su-cessful  end — 
Is  in  sight.  We  can  say  that  the  first  of  the 
three  things  we  need  to  do  Is  almost  done. 

Looking  back,  it  might  seem  that  the  vic- 
tory has  been  won  with  remarkable  sp>eed 
and  with  surprising  ease.  That  conclusion 
would  be  wrong.  The  real  burden,  the  cruel 
burden,  has  b?en  borne  by  our  men  In  Kcrei. 
For  them  the  ordeal  has  been  long  and  hard. 
To  them  our  deep  thankfulness  goes  in  full 
measure.  Now.  let's  look  ahead.  And  in 
looking  ahead,  let's  be  very  clear  about  what 
we  have  to  do  and  why  we  have  to  do  it. 

What  we  have  to  do.  what  we  are  already 
doing.  Is  to  build  up  our  military  strength 
with  all  possible  speed.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  working  with  other  coimtrles  to  build  up 
the  collective  stren.'th  of  the  free  world. 
And  that,  too,  must  be  done  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

To  accomplish  these  things  Is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  cheap.  Every 
single  American  Is  going  to  feel  the  effects  of 
this  effort  In  his  personal  life.  Every  single 
American  Is  going  to  contribute  to  this  ef- 
fort. That's  the  way  we  do  things  In  our 
democracy.     And   because   the   burden   and 

the  sacrifice  are  shared  ecjually  and  wllllrg- 
ly,  we  will  come  through  this  effort  stronger 
and  more  united.  E::perience  has  shown 
that  this  IS  true. 

When  we  come  to  the  why  of  the  matter, 
I  think  most  Americans  have  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  the  danger  we  face.  That 
danger  Is  not  some  time  off  In  the  future.  It 
is  now. 

President  Truman  put  his  finger  on  It 
when  he  said,  "The  fact  that  Communist 
forces  have  invaded  Korea  is  a  warning  that 
there  may  be  similar  acts  of  aggression  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  "  The  free  nations 
must  t>e  on  their  guard,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, against  this  kind  of  sneak  attack. 

Our  purpose,  and  let's  keep  this  always  in 
mind.  Is  to  prevent  another  sneak  attack, 
like  the  one  In  Korea  And  the  way  to  do 
that  Is  to  build  up  such  a  strong  collective 
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defense  that  Communist  leaders  will  know 
beyond  all  doutit.  that  aggression  does  not 
pay- 
But  we  are  not  thinking  only  In  terms  of 
military  defense.  We  have  other  and  per- 
haps even  stronger  resources  i  n  which  to 
draw.  One  of  them  is  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  case  of  Korea,  we  saw  the  United  Na- 
tions work  as  It  was  really  intended  to  work. 
As  Secretary  Acheson  has  repeatedly  said,  we 
are  determined  that  from  now  on  it  shall 
have  every  chance  to  go  on  carrying  out  the 
purjxjses  of  the  Charter. 

In  addition,  the  free  world  has  great  eco- 
nomic resources  to  help  people  fight  poverty 
and  to  strengthen  their  faith  In  the  free  way 
of  life. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  resources  of  free- 
dom Itself.  Let's  never  forget  that  freedom 
Is  the  strongest  force  in  the  whole  world.  We 
have  It  In  our  hands.  Our  greatest  hope  and 
desire  Is  to  share  It  with  all  our  fellow  men. 
Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Thus  the  Nation.  Amer- 
ica— as  leading  Washington  officials  ha%'e 
come  before  you  to  report — moves  Into  an- 
other week  of  war  In  Korea. 

And  now  we  urge  you  to  lend  eyes  and 
ears  to  Dr.  Steelman  and  Under  Secretary 
Webb  who  have  an  especially  important  an- 
nouncement for  you  at  the  receiving  end  of 
this  b.-i.ttle  report. 

Dr.  Steelman.  This  Is  a  book  prepared  and 
Just  released  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Truman.  It  Is  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Pohcy" 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  Information  on  the 
origins,  problems,  and  goals  of  that  policy. 
Without  doubt.  It  is  the  most  important  pub- 
lication of  Its  kind  since  the  Korean  conflict. 
Under  Secretary  Webb  has  made  it  possible 
for  you  to  secure  this  book  at  no  cost — will 
you  tell  them  about  It.  Jim. 

Mr  Wesb  Yes,  John.  To  secure  your  copy 
of  Our  Foreign  Policy,  simply  address  the 
Office  of  Public  ASairs,  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.  C.  While  there  is  no  charge, 
as  Dr.  Steelman  pointed  out,  the  supply  Is 
unfortunately  limited.  Again,  simply  write — 
a  penny  postcard  will  do — the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  Department  of  State.  Washington. 
D  C.  We.  of  the  State  Department,  are 
happy  to  make  this  important  report  avail- 
able to  you.  and  hope  every  thoughtful 
American  will  read  it. 

Mr  'McCoRMicK.  Until  we  turn  our  cam- 
eras upon  the  Nation  again  next  week  for  an- 
other teledocumentary.  this,  then,  against 
the  backgrcund  of  battle-front  Korea,  is  Rob- 
ert ^!cCorInick  putting  a  period  on  your 
eighth  Battle  Report,  Washington. 


Acheson  Campai^  To  Oust  MacArtbor 


ilXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 
IN   THE  SrN.^TE   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislctire  day 
of  Friday,  September  72) ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  United 
Press  news  dispatch  which  appeared  in 
the  Ely  Times  of  September  19.  1950,  rel- 
ative to  the  Secretary  of  State's  cam- 
paign to  oust  MacArthur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&s  follows: 

World  Bvtnts 

(By  the  United  Press) 
Washington. — Senator  George  w.  Malone, 
Republican.  Nevada,  believes  Dean  Acheson 


wUl  be  dropped  as  Secretary  of  State  within 
60  days  and  that  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
may  be  ousted  as  United  States  commander 
In  the  Far  East. 

In  a  radio  interview  Malokt  said  agita- 
tion against  Acheson  will  not  die  down  de- 
spite Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's  appointment 
to  succeed  Louis  Johnson  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Because  of  continued  public  criti- 
cism, he  said,  Acheson,  too,  will  be  out. 

He  said  a  State  Department  clique  Is  out 
to  get  MacArthur  and  predicted  that  lU  be- 
hind-the-scenes propaganda  will  be  stepped 
up  against  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 
He  added  that  Mr.  Truman  would  not  dare 
oust  MacArthur  now  because  of  public 
opinion. 


Address  by  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  Presi- 
dent  of  Princeton  (JiuTersity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Saturday,  September  22.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  address  by  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  president  of  Princeton 
University,  delivered  at  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  Princeton  University's  two 
hundred  and  fifth  year  in  the  Princeton 
University  Chapel.  Sunday,  September 
17,  1950: 

With  these  exercises  Princeton  embarks 
on  her  two  hundred  and  fifth  year  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men.  There  Is  no  need  to 
expatiate  upon  the  stresses  and  strains  under 
which  we  begin  a  new  academic  season. 
We  are  truly  living  In  the  age  of  anxiety. 
Geologists  may  call  It  the  cenozoic  era;  but 
"phenobarbital  era  "  describes  it  better  from 
a    sociological    standpxjiat. 

Therefore  it  seems  appropriate  on  this 
opening  day  for  me  to  interrupt  my  usual 
habit  of  talking  about  matters  pertaining 
peculiarly  to  Princeton  and  her  educational 
philosophy,  and  to  give  you  instead,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  my  view  of  today's  world,  in  whlcli 
every  American,  young  and  old,  educated  or 
ignorant,    is   involved. 

Beneath  the  Nation's  strain  and  anxiety 
lies  an  uneasy  national  conscience.  By 
specific  words  and  actions  the  United  States 
Government  has  accepted  the  responsibUlty 
of  world  leadership  in  building  the  United 
Nations  Into  an  effective  international  gov- 
ernment. Yet.  the  diplomacy  of  the  might- 
iest and  richest  jwople  on  earth  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  resort  to  war.     Whether  it 

can   prevent   e.xploslon   of   present   hostilities 

into  global  war  only  the  future  can  say. 

Yet  our  collective  national  mind  has  been 
wobbly,  uncertain,  and  divided.  Too  often 
the  baser  features  of  practical  politics,  re- 
vealed In  unsavory  maneuvers  for  personal 
and  party  advantage,  have  tainted  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gravest  issues.  Our  prestige  as 
a  nation,  fit  to  be  trtisted  with  the  function 
of  world  leadership,  has  diminished  since 
1945.  WhUe  paying  Up  service  to  the  need 
for  military  strength,  we  have  seen  that 
strength  decline,  experts  tell  us.  to  a^x>int 
on  June  25,  last,  substantially  under  that 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  The  total  mUltary 
strength  of  all  the  free  nations  is  t>elow  that 
of  Russia's,  as  was  made  clear  last  month  In 
the  figtires  announced  m  Parliament  and  in 
the  British  and  French  memoianda  to  our 
Government. 
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Our  mtliury  tl«t«noratlon  Imu  naturally 
our  dlplMnatl*  oUmn  la  tbetr 
wttii  an  artiwry  which  emuMen 
our  BUllt«r7  wcakneu  but  nn  uad«x  at  •plrlt- 
ual  flabhinaw.  We  havt  bMli  unfair  to  our 
rtlpic— ata.  for  ve  have  eompcll«<l  them  to 
lead  from  mlMtarr  weaknese  rather  than 
from  Dllltanr  strength.  Neither  have  thetr 
tncluded  tb*  aca  card  of  an  tntel- 
ualtad  and  tpliitually  barmonioua 
at  a  Uini>  whrn  cur  pernnnal  and 
niaiwla!  eomf>3rt«  have  been  increasing  at  a 
moat  exUaordinary  rat«. 

Waller  UppmaDn*!  pteraaa  "deficit  dlplo« 
inac>"  aptly  daaerlbaa  the  way  In  wbtch 
Aaaartean  coanhltBMDts  abroad  increased 
vhile  our  povar  to  meet  them  declined. 
Laat  January.  Mr.  Acheaoa  dcflnad  cur  "de- 
feaafva  perimeter"  in  the  Par  Baat.  Whether 
or  DOC  be  excluded  Korea  Is  open  to  argu- 
maat,  but  In  any  caae  he  Included  more  ter- 
ritory than  ve  are  nulltarUy  able  to  delend 
at  the  moment.  Mr  Truman's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  Intention  to  increase  sub- 
atanually  our  forces  In  weatern  Europe 
merely  reminds  us  of  the  paten:  fact  thnt 
In  the  last  analysis  Burope  is  the  critical 
area  In  reapeet  to  world  war  or  peace. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  hav-e  heard  a  great 
deal  sbout  one  world.  Yet.  as  thoughtful  ob- 
server* have  pointed  out.  the  grim  fact  la 
that  in  several  respecta  we  a.-e  further  from 
one  world  than  we  were  In  1914.  at  the  out- 
bireak  of  World  War  I.  In  thoae  old  c-om- 
plaoent  days  otM  could  travel  throughout 
two  hemispheres  without  a  passport.  (My 
tisnt  vi«tt  to  Kurope  was  possible  only  by 
wotfclng  my  way  over  on  a  cattle  boat  80 
lUnttad  w«re  my  raaources  that  had  I  had  to 
pay  the  cosu  of  a  passport  and  varlou.s  visas 
naeeanry  today,  the  trip  would  have  been 
bvyoBd  mf  means  )  Then  trade,  as  weU  as 
trawl  was  far  leas  restricted;  international 
monetary  exchange  was  freer;  intercourse 
between  peoplea  was  easier  and  friendlier; 
both  •ommerce  and  culture  were  more  rns- 
mopiHtau  thai)  they  are  tcday.  Interna- 
tloaal  tnierccurse  today  la  between  govern- 
ments rather  than  between  Individuals  with 
the  consequence  thiit.  whether  you  define 
*ar  In  terms  of  fold  or  hot.  the  r  B^rtcted 
intereourse  we  enjoy  today  la  more  warlike 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  century. 

On   the  other  hand.   howe\'er.  it   Is  not  all 

cn  the  grim  side;  there  are  some  nfw  assets 
which  must  be  streaeed  as  Indications  of 
progreee  toward  world  ord^r.  In  favor  of 
world  order  today  must  be  listed  the  credit 
**•■>  of  a  functioning,  If  embryonic,  world 
oifanlzatlon.  the  United  Nations.  Power  !m- 
perlaluro.  as  weatern  nations  used  to  practice 
it.  has  almost  passed  from  the  scene.  Today 
more  eonaUteratkw  Is  being  given  to  back- 
peoples  by  the  more  advanced.  A 
^^^  popular  awareness  of  the  horror  and 
Btl|pidtl7  ot  war  h«»  grrjwn  up.  There  is  a 
wide  reaUeatlun  (although  It  la  yet  for  from 
g90»r*])  that  only  new  and  extreme  meas- 
tiree  w'.ll  maintain  peace  and  that  there  cmn 
be  peace  only  with  Justice.  There  are  froUMk 
to  hope  that  l(  global  bosUllties  can  be  poat- 
poaed  for  a  period,  a  world  order  auIleJtut 
to  aaeet  the  re^julrementji  at  a  durable  peace 
caa  be  established. 

How.  where  does  all  this  leave  u»?  The 
only  way  I  can  answer  Is  to  review  what  I 
have  been  preaching  for  several  years  From 
this  point  my  remarks  will  be  ■QOMWhat  per* 
scinal.  I  fear. 

Aa  the  end  of  hoetUltles  apf>raached  In 
1943.  I  became  tncreaatngly  alarmed  by  a 
growing  expectation  that  somehow  victory 
would  bring  automatlcaUy  a  durable  peace 
througlf  the  eaiilly  and  quick  organization  of 
a  comp.'^hensive  world  tfwvernment,  which 
CJUld  be  e»tabliAhed  and  made  to  function 
overnlKht  In  aeveral  addrriM"  throughout 
the  nuintry  In  the  lnt••re^•H  r  a  Just  and 
durable  peace.  1  pointed  out  that  the  basio 
elements  of  common  consent,  of  coTnmr>n 
legal  and  i  liii.al  experlri.c.-  a:id  hnblte  of 
thought,  wnich  are  the  Icuadation  ol  dumes- 


tic  law  and  popular  government  within  a 
nation,  were  still  lacking  in  Inten  atlonat 
relations.  As  yet.  international  law  la  not 
full-fledged  law — It  Is  still  In  a  process  of 
bect'ming — not  merely  for  the  reason  that  It 
lacks  an  Intemattonal  police  power  to  en- 
force It,  but  more  truly  because  there  does 
not  yet  exist  amontt  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  the  common  basis  of  peaceful 
habits,  popular  acquleecence  and  arrepted 
custom  at  the  international  level  which  un- 
derlie the  domestic  law  that  we  obey  without 
ouesuon.  Take  the  Ruselsns.  for  example. 
They  have  had  no  experience  with  such  dem- 
ccratlc  practices  as  free  elections  or  the 
loqnrtlal.  judicial  settlement  of  private  dte- 
potai.  Yet.  it  is  these  very  Institutions  of 
democracy,  arr.ved  at  by  years  of  struggle  In 
cur  own  history,  that  we  correctly  consider 
to  be  the  only  rational  and  enduring  basis 
of  a  peaceful  world  order.  Therefore,  was 
it  to  be  expected  that,  no  matter  how  pro- 
ficient in  sdoiee  and  technology,  politically 
backward  peoplee.  unacqtralnted  with  the 
familiar  drmocratlc  processes  of  free  elec- 
tions and  the  Judicial  settlement  of  private 
disputes,  would  be  willing  suddenly  to  en- 
trust their  national  security  to  an  Jigent  so 
new  and  strange  as  the  United  Nations? 
Rather,  was  It  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  naturally  adhere  to  a  system  they 
understood,  viz.  the  familiar  methods  of 
force,  at  least  for  as  long  as  their  alms  were 
being  stjccessfully  attained  by  force? 

But  there  is  mere  to  Russia's  behavior  than 
political  inexperience  with  free,  representa- 
tive Institutions.  Somethlne  "^^  has  been 
added  to  old-fashioned  power  politics.  In- 
ternational communism  Is  a  new  style  In 
rational  as'greeslon  Now  we  are  coming  to 
understard  that  the  Ccr.xmunlst  manifesto 
nieant  what  it  said,  and  that  the  gospel  of 
communism  Is  a  ruthlessly  expansionist  doc- 
trine of  both  domest:c  and  foreign  violence — 
physical,  Intellectu-xl.  and  spiritual.  Now, 
after  many  leesons,  although  not  until  Inter- 
national communism  under  Russia's  doml- 
n.<ition  had  gained  control  over  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  we  are  piercing 
the  smoke  screen  of  its  false  social  philosophy 
and  perverted  Ideals  of  social  Justice  to  an 
understanding  of  Its  evil  driving  power  ithen 
once  It  has  captured  the  minds  of  men. 

For  these  and  other  rea.sons,  there  were, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  convincing  grounds 
to  anticipate  that,  as  a  pract'cal  matter,  for 
an  Interim  period  at  least,  the  basic  deterrent 
to  war  would  be  found  In  some  form  of  aa 
International  balance  of  power,  in  which  bal- 
ance Rjseia  and  the  tnltcd  States  would 
appear  r  s  the  chief  e'ements  The  unpleas- 
ant truth  vas  that.  If  there  was  to  b?  peace 
I'ng  enough  to  enable  the  United  Natlona 
to  grow  Into  an  effective  world  government. 
It  would  be  with  the  help  of  balance  of  power. 
V,>  who  argued  thvs  were  n<^t  popular  among 
OT  tr  thren  l;i  educational  circles.  We  were 
c  ■  '..'■q-a  With  mlUtarUm.  Jtiigoism,  treason  to 
the  Uatta«  Nations,  and  atmUar  crimes  and 
mlsdmtaanora.  NothUig  waa  further  from 
my  mind  and  heart.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  never  for  a  moment  did  1  Suggest  that 
balance  of  power  would  keep  the  peace  In- 
dt-nultely.    Balance  ol  power  hai  never  been 

a  durable  ag«ncy  of  peace;  its  best  and  only 
possible  service  would  be  as  a  block  on  war- 
long  enough  for  the  nattoiis  to  develop  an 
effective  world  organ htation  to  replace  war. 
I  did  feci  that  it  America  played  her  part 
a  balance  oould  be  achieved  which  could  keep 
the  peace  long  eno^rgh  to  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  develop  into  an  effective  Inter- 
national government 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  underestimated 
the  fUength  of  Ruiala's  realstancp  to  a  func- 
tionlni?  United  Nations,  althou>^h  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  more  couratjeotis  military  and 
diplomatic  position  on  our  part  In  the  early 
•tages  would  have  influenced  her  toward 
more  p-«reful  ways.  I  realiaed  that  the 
time  which  bnJar.ce  of  power  would  give  for 
ihU  purpose  would   be  relatively  short,  but 


It  could  be  long  enough.  If  the  world  powers, 
which  alone  can  support  great  armaments. 
were  imaginative  and  aealous  for  endurlt\g 
pence  I  knew  that  this  line  of  reasoning 
placed  upon  America,  as  the  strongest  and 
therefore  the  most  responsible  nation  in  the 
world,  a  rus?ged  twofold  task,  viz,  ta  main- 
tain a  strong  military  position  with  a  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  our  way  cf  ufe  if  need 
te.  yet  at  the  same  time  to  work  Inrcs&antly, 
day  and  night,  for  world  government  as  a 
subetltute  for  war.  I  realized  that  these 
were  most  difficult — almost  contradictory — 
courses  for  any  nation  cr  any  Individual  to 
pursue  at  one  and  the  same  time.  IT  vre 
plumped  for  force  alone  we  were  lost;  yet. 
if  we  neglected  force  we  were  equally  lost. 
Military  strength  alone  would  not  be  enough. 
Lalance  of  power  alone  could  not  only  result 
in  war  eventually,  as  it  always  has.  But 
It  alone  could  give  ua  hope  of  a  breathing 
space  sufficient  to  the  development  of  a 
wh<rtehearted  acceptance  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  world  law  under  world 
government. 

It  Is  at  last  clear  that  there  Is  no  present 
alternative  to  a  substantial  strengthening 
of  our  military  position  as  the  only  possible 
road  to  peace  In  the  fevered  state  of  the 
world  today.  You  young  people  may  accusa 
me  who  am  past  the  age  for  military 
service,  of  cold-blooded  willingness  to 
sacrince  you  to  a  course  of  action  Iji  which 
your  lives  must  bear  the  brunt  of  disruption 
and  perhaps  danger.  But.  I  repeat.  I  can 
find  no  alternative  to  a  larger  mobiliiation 
of  our  military  resources.  aJthotigh  as  I 
shall  Indicate  In  a  moment.  It  alone  Is  not 
enough.  I  do  not  venture  to  siiggest  what 
degree  of  military  mobilization  will  be  nec- 
essary: no  one  can  now  say.  least  of  all  an 
amateur  like  myself.  Later  developmenu 
win  point  the  wa:-;  but  from  my  stvidy  m 
1947  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Universal  Military  Traiulng.  I  believe  that 
the  President's  estimate  of  approximateiy 
S, 000 .000  In  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  minimum. 
Basic  to  every  other  con,slderation  (let  ua 
never  forget)  Is  a  full  degree  of  unity  and 
willingness  to  KacriQce  on  the  part  of  the 
mllllcns  who  viU  not  be  caiied  to  strve  m 
the  Military  Establishment  proper.  I  re- 
peat, we  must  lead  from  the  harmooious 
combination  of  military,  economic,  and 
spiritual  strength;  we  cannot  influence  the 
c  )Urse  of  events  by  being  weak  in  the  face 
or  hostile  forces  that  despise  weakness. 

Despite  all  I  have  said,  to  conclude  that 
another  world  war  la  Ineviuble  U  rank  de- 
featism. There  are  reascna  to  hope  that  Rus- 
sia has  overextended  her  front— that  sh«  haa 
bitten  off  more  than  she  can  chew;  that  be- 
hind her  Iron  curtain  lurk  grave  Ictvnal 
weakhMscs,  that  she  knows  tbat  har  ecoaomy 
cannot  support  a  war  and  that  the  mass  of 
her  people  are  pej cholcglcally  against  it. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  oligarch j 
that  rules  Rtissia  la  vulnerable  to  a  campalga 
of  psycholcgical  waifare;  that  bahind  tba 
Iron  curtain  the  dicutorship  Is  less  securely 
entrenched  with  the  masses  than  we  thlnii; 
v-hlch  sucgeeU  the  importance  ol  a  mora 
alert  compalga  of  understanding  than  tba 
feeble  efforts  undertaken  so  far.  Nor  can  her 
rulers  be  so  Ignorant  and  stupid  as  not  to  ba 
aware  of  the  overwhelming  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  United  Sutes  and  the  role  U 
wcu'd  play  In  global  war.  There  U  reason  to 
hope  that  we  can  contain  Russia,  that  we 
cc.n  stlh  buy  more  Ume.  if  we  are  wUUug  now 
to  p.iy  the  price  In  terras  of  disruption  for  a 
period  of  these  pleasant  puisuiu  appropriate 
to  a  world  at  peace. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  power  alone  will 
not  liwure  peace.  It  can  only  buy  ua  time  tj 
develop  the  foundaUons  of  peace.  Therefore. 
what  we  do  now  with  the  time  we  may  buy 
Is  all  important  ix  we  fall  to  Uuk  to  o'or 
power  a  bold  and  comprehensive  program  for 
achieving  the  peaceful  settlement  of  grava 
international  differences,  we  s^aH  be  com» 
niitied  to  an  armament  race  that  can  havo 
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but  one  ending,  disaster.  That  disaster  will 
be  the  greater  because  we  shall  descend  into 
it  with  all  the  bitterness  and  self-recrimina- 
tion of  a  guilty  conscience.  Policies  more 
fundamental  than  have  heretofore  been  ad- 
vanced must  be  put  forward,  not  as  vague 
Ideals  to  be  adopted  at  some  unnamed  future 
date,  but  as  goals  to  be  achieved  soon.  It  is 
not  time  for  homeopathic  doses.  The  disease 
Just  won't  wear  Itself  out. 

After  long  consideration  I  have  Joined  that 
school  ol  thought  which  holds  that  there  Is 
no  durat:le  solution  short  of  the  mutual  and 
complete  disarmament  of  the  natlona  new 
comprising  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the 
time  to  announce  our  support  of  It,  as  the 
ultimate  solution,  is  now.  I  stress  the  words 
"mutual"  and  "complete."  I  place  no  t.-ust 
in  unilateral  disarmament.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  under  an  accepted  world  govern- 
ment empowered  to  administer  the  process  of 
disarmament,  for  efforts  heretofore  to  civilize 
war  or  to  attain  peace  by  International  trea- 
ties have  always  failed.  Such  methods  as 
Hatfue  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907.  the 
Naval  Disarmament  Agreement  engineered  by 
Charles  E.  Hughes  In  1921.  and  the  Kellogg 
Pact  of  1928  have  long  since  demonstrated 
their  Inadequacy.  I,  therefore,  stress  the 
existing  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
as  the  only  agency  available  for  undertaking 
the  task  In  time.  I  sviggest,  therelore.  that 
the  United  Nations  turn  Its  attention  to  the 
rapid  accomplishment  of  complete  disarma- 
ment, not  merely  to  the  abolition  of  A-b.^mbs 
and  H-bombs  (May  I  parenthetically  ob- 
serve that  I  am  here  expressing  the  general 
philosophy  which  is  m<.>st  cogently  ar^rued 
in  a  little  book  by  GrcnviUe  ClarK,  entitled 
"A  Plan  lor  Peace,"  to  be  published  soon 
and  which  I  commend  to  you  ) 

Realism  suggests  that  the  process  of  uni- 
versal disarmament  must  necessarily  progress 
by  degrees,  beginning  with  the  elimination 
of  the  newest  and  most  devastating  weapons. 
The  real  point  is  that  the  accepted  goal  must 
be  complete  disarmament  and  that,  while 
we  are  improving  our  military  p>osltlon  to 
meet  the  present  crisis.  America  should  threw 
her  influence  behind  disarmament  and  assert 
her  readiness  to  lead. 

I  know  that  many  sincere  public  officials 
who  have  endured  prolonged  frustratu  n  In 
nerve-wracking  negotiations  with  Russia  will 
reply  that,  since  our  good  intentions  have 
failed  in  lesser  efforts,  they  cannot  succeed 
in  a  more  revolutionary  and  comprehensive 
program.  I  agree  that  our  Intention  to  sup- 
port a  broad  program  of  disarmament  should 
not  retard  for  a  moment  the  rapid  restoration 
by  the  Western  World  of  a  favorabir^X^wer 
position.  But  while  we  are  improving  our 
power  position  as  a  negative  restraint  on  vio- 
lence, why  should  we  not  also  be  developing 
a  new  positive  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  great 
purpose? 

If  you  object  that  the  proposal  that  uni- 
versal and  complete  disarmament  is  too  bi- 
zarre to  merit  consideration  by  ret^ponsible 
statesmen.  I  shall  reply  in  the  words  of 
George  Washington:  "Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  just  can  repair;  the 
rest  Is  In  the  hands  of  God." 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  peoples  of  the 
World  do  not  want  war.  Increasingly  aware, 
as  they  are.  of  the  human  costs  of  another 
one,  are  there  not  grounds  for  hoping  that 
before  it  is  too  late  they  can  be  aroused  to 
demand  a  lasting  solution?  And  isn't  It 
better  to  work  and  fight  in  t>ehalf  of  a  per- 
manent solution  than  a  temporary  pallia- 
tive? One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of:  that  to 
fight  and  win  a  war,  no  matter  how  Just  the 
cause  or  complete  the  victory,  brings  no 
enduring  peace  To  contain  Russia  is  wise 
and  necessary,  but  alone  It  lacks  the  driving 
force  of  a  profound  ideal  which  carries  tha 
promise  of  the  future  we  all  desire.  Hereto- 
fore, the  bold  stroke  which  would  arouse  the 
spirit  of  peoples  by  penetrating  to  the  deep 
heart  of  cur  fears  and  dangers  has  been 
absent.    To  reduce  the  poesibUlt;  of  war  Mr. 


Baruch  has  wisely  tirged  that  America  declare 
her  peace  terms  now  I  should  go  further 
by  Including  in  such  terms  the  extreme  pro- 
posal of  general  disarmament  as  the  chief 
function  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  national  decision 
by  a  strong  America  In  favor  of  disar  .-nament 
under  world  government  would  be  good 
psychological  warfare  right  now.  In  terms  of 
the  vision  by  which  men  and  nations  live  or 
die,  such  a  stand  would  cleanse  cur  national 
conscience  and  renew  our  awareness  of  the 
mission  which  our  strength  lays  upon  us. 

Finally,  a  special  word  to  Princeton  stu- 
dents regarding  the  academic  years  ahead. 
The  university  authorities  can  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  you  Informed  promptly  of  develop- 
ments and  programs  at  Washington  affecting 
your  future  here  Special  agencies  have  been 
established  for  this  purpose.  Amidst  the 
confusion  and  rumors  that  are  bound  to 
develop,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  keep  you 
abreast  of  matters  affecting  you;  and  to 
advise  individuals  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue. 

If  and  as  It  may  become  necessary,  the 
university  will  adjust  to  your  changing  needs. 
We  shall  retain,  however,  oiir  faith  in  the 
timeless  importance  of  the  education  for 
which  we  stand.  For  never  has  the  world 
stood  in  greater  need  of  liberally  educated 
people,  leaders  who  see  t)eyond  the  facts  and 
fieures  of  technology  and  commerce  to  the 
nature  and  aspirations  of  human  beings. 

Remember — what  you  have  heard  before — 
that  it  Is  men  that  the  world  is  afraid  of,  not 
the  forces  of  nature.  It  Is  not  atomic  energy 
we  tear;  It  is  how  men  may  use  that  energy. 
Eiirly  man  stood  in  fear  and  awe  of  the  forces 
of  nature;  the  tempest,  the  lightning,  storm, 
and  drought.  Science  has  enabled  us  to  con- 
quer our  fear  of  these;  but  we  have  acquired 
in  the  process  a  more  devastating  fear  of 
each  other.  Princeton  has  held  lor  more 
than  200  years  to  the  belief  that  a  well- 
rounded  education  provides  the  elements  by 
which  fears  of  each  other  can  be  exercised 
and  human  enertries  released  for  greater 
things. 

Until  you  are  summoned  to  other  duties, 
you  can  continue  your  course  here  with  a 
clean  conscience  if  you  earnestly  pursue  your 
education.  It  will  help  equip  you  to  meet 
later  the  Nation's,  and  the  world's,  greatest 
problems.  Let  us  keep  the  coming  year  as 
normal  as  circumstances  permit,  in  certain 
confidence  in  the  values  of  the  education  we 
believe  In.  Let  us  all  pull  together  In  the 
P:inceton  tradition.  With  God's  help  we 
can  and  will  make  it  a  good  year. 

I  extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
my  personal  best  wishes  for  a  fruitful  life 
on  this  campus. 

I  have  not  pulled  any  punches.  I  have 
frankly  given  you  the  pattern  o:  the  facts  aa 
I  see  them.  Anything  less  wo'ald  be  eye- 
wash, and  an  in.sult  to  your  intelligence. 
But  above  all  else,  do  not  beccme  cynical  and 
do  not  fall  Into  despair.  The  very  tensions 
we  are  uiider;  uur  national  aviareness  of 
danger,  exceeding  our  grasp  before  World 
War  II,  are  sounci  reasons  for  hope. 


British  Jet  Aroases  Quetticns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NF".  ADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  news 
dispatches  txom  tiie  New  Yoric  Times  for 


Tuesday.  September  12.  and  Thursday, 
Septemt)er  14.  conceming  the  questions 
aroused  by  the  British  jet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosa, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Septemt>er  12, 

19501 
BamsH   Jrr   Snxs  QtrzaiES   on   Sovrrr — Kx- 

PCSTS     THniTK    RtTSSIANS     MAT     HaVK     BCTLT 

SiMiuui    Planx    Wrra    Encincs    London 
Szirr 

London.  September  11. — Aviation  experts 
took  a  long  look  at  Britain's  fastest  inter- 
ceptor plane  In  the  world  today  and  said  the 
Soviet  Union  might  have  developed  one  al- 
most as  fast  from  Jet  engines  shipped  to 
Moscow  by  the  Labor  government. 

The  controversy  over  50  Jet  aircraft  en- 
gines supplied  to  the  Soviet  Union  4  years 
ago  came  to  8  head  after  Britain  displayed 
a  powerful  twin-engined  fighter  powered  by 
her  most  powerfiil  Jets  at  the  Famborough 
Air  Show. 

The  fighter  was  a  sundard  Royal  Air  Force 
Meteor.  The  engines  were  the  new  Sap- 
phires, billed  here  as  the  world's  most  po- 
tent Jets — with  a  single  Sapphire  develop- 
ing as  much  power  as  all  four  piston  engines 
in  a  United  States  Superfortress.  The  plane 
was  Qovi-n  in  public  for  the  first  time  last 
week. 

aoixs  aoTcx  encinxs  sxnt  sovrrr 

The  engines  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  were 
Rolls  Royce  "Nene"  and  "Derwent"  type  jets, 
a  Ministry  of  Supply  official  said. 

The  Sapphires,  taken  off  the  secret  list 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  developed  largely 
from  Information  gamed  flying  the  Nene  and 
Derwent  engines. 

"If  I  didn't  know  a  single  thing  about  Jets, 
and  someone  gave  me  50  to  play  around  with. 
I'd  have  a  mighty  fast  plane  flying  In  a  very 
few  years."  one  British  expert  said. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  the  aid  of  expert 
German  engineers  taken  here  after  World 
War  II  and  known  to  be  working  on  Jet  de- 
velopment outride  Moscow,  could  have  car- 
ried out  similar  exi}erlments,  design  special- 
ists said. 

At  least  the  British  engines  probably 
Shoved  the  Soviet  Union  as  much  as  10 
years  ahead  Ir  her  development  of  Jet 
aviation. 

naST    SOVIET   jet   IXOWN    in    1»49 

That  would  be  quite  a  Jump  for  a  nation 
that  flew  its  first  Jet  over  Berlin  near  the 
war's  end.  The  Russian  Jet  flown  In  the 
Battle  of  Berlin  was  a  patched-together 
model  of  a  captured  German  Messerschmltt, 
western  experts  bell've. 

Reliable  sources  said  the  decision  to  send 
the  engines  to  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  su'o- 
stantial  objection  on  the  part  of  British  mil- 
itary circles,  had  been  approved  on  very 
high  level  by  the  Labor  government. 

The  Sapphire  could  drive  a  plant  at  1.000 
miles  an  hour — If  an  airframe  could  be  built 
to  stand  the  stress — ex|>erts  estimate. 

The  Meteor,  even  without  a  fuselage  de- 
signed lor  high  subsonic  or  supersonic  fly- 
ing, approaches  the  speed  of  sound  with 
only  one  ol  its  two  Sapphires  turned  on, 
reliable  sources  said. 

It  reaches  40.000  feet  in  under  3  minutes. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  14, 
19501 

BarrisH  Hait  Extt  of  Jrr  AiacRArr — Ban  on 
Scarce  Wa«  MA'rEEiALs  Covms  Lands  Not 
IN  Atlantic  Pact  ok  Commcnwi;alth 

London,  September  13. — Britain  has  or- 
dered a  halt  to  deliveries  of  scarce  military 
equipment.  Including  Jet  aircraft,  to  cotin- 
tries  outside  the  North  Atlantic  Fact  and  tbm 
British  Commonwealth. 

This  action  had  been  foreshadowed  yester- 
day by  Prune  Minister  Attiee  ui  the  House  a£ 
Commons. 


It 


ATI  SI 
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aoT«rtxiBeDt  b«a  Dot  y«t 
Ij  to  withhold  niAchin* 
tooto  ttom  the  SoTlct  Union  tad  ite  nteUlui. 
ths  Dm— r  ■fttn  nu-ty  morvd  in  ParlUmcnt 

WUwtoP  CtoONltfn  and  oOwr  OOBwrrmtlTeii 
OAMVd  •  motion  In  the  Rouse  of  Commons 
vrgf^  Um  OovKsaent  "to  Mvpeod  ttae  ex- 
port of  1»«*T7  macblne  tooU  and  ctratefto 
tmw  BMUrtaU  that  vovld  add  to  the  war  po< 
Mrttel  of  peaaible  agitMrnB.  or  which  we  or 
cur  aOlaa  laqulw  for  our  own  defenf ." 

That  moUoB  will  be  debatad  Monday. 
iwhUe  an  undertAklng  In  almcst  the 
temu  came  trom  the  Goremment  In 
tbe  Bouse  today. 

Kogh  OaitakcU.  Iflnister  of  SUte  for  Bco- 
Booile  MMatn.  aald  that  Mr  Attlee  had  made 
it  pcrfactly  clear  that  Um  Government  wcuM 
•top  the  export  of  itcna  of  efiulpment.  tn- 
dudlnf  machine  tools  required  by  Britain 
and  her  aUtas.  Requlaltionlni;  powers  would 
be  uaed  if  neeaaeary.  Mr.  Oaltskell  added. 


ATTLaa  fxaDca  atr«i  irn 

He  did  not  aay  that  equipment  not  needed 

here  wotild  be  withheld,  although  tt  might 

be  tiaeful.  as  Mr.  Churchill  haa  alleged.  lor 

the  war  induatrlaa  of  Oommtinlat  countries. 

In  tlM  H<  use  yesterday  Mr  Attlee  sAid  that 

acttoo  ha<!  been,  or  wotild  be.  taken  to  insure 

•TailabUity  of  goodi  needed  for  the  war 

of  Brltaui  and  her  allies. 

On    the    day    before    the    Government    of 

Egypt,  which  has  been  receiving  considerable 

dallTerles  of  Brituh  arms  and  equipment.  In- 

Jet  ficbters.  was  Informed  of  the  cew 

poUcy.    Other  Koremments  that  have 

arms  contracts  here.  Including  Argen- 

ttaa.  are  lUcewlse  being  tnformed. 

"ITjls  does  not  mean  that  all  arms  deliveries 
to  countries  outside  the  great  alliance  neces- 
sarily wlU  be  halted. 

The    ban    applies    only    to    high    priority 
-presumably  of  the  type  that  the  North 


Ite 


Atlantic  CoimcM  of  Deputies  have  urged  the 
Atlantic  pact  covntrtes  to  produce  at  the 
fraatest  poaslble  rate 

The  Mlnlfiry  of  Supply  accordingly  has 
been  Instructed  to  ask  British  concern^  man- 
ufacturing for  foreign  buyers  to  pc|;tpone 
deltverlM  of  hl|:li  priority  Items  Indennltely. 

Such  Items,  it  would  appear,  are  to  be  pro- 
duced only  for  Britain,  her  Kirth  Atlantic 
alltea.  and  the  Commonwealth  countries. 


orrccMx  or  ncsBT  tauu 
Cttaw*.  September  U.— Britain's  daciaion 

to  halt  the  supply  of  lugh  priority  arms  to 
aa  countries  outside  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  group  was  disclosed 
here  t  xlay  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  secret 
Worth  AUantic  Pact  conference  held  receoUy 
In  Parta. 

At^hla  meeting  repreaantsttres  of  Canada 
Cnlted  State*  called  on  European 
I.  including  Britain,  to  tighten  up 
shipment  of  <ftrnt9(()c  materials  to 
Btinist  countries  by  reclaasifylng  stra- 
tegic luu  to  match  Uraae  used  In  North 
Amerkm. 


^» 


St:;tei;:eiit  of  James  Mhn,  Irish  R!in;»ter 
of  Agricuiture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Cr    iA\  ;.o*  W M  I  ;•, 

IN  l-KZ  SE.NAIE  OP  TIIE  U.MIED  STATES 

Saturday .  Scptcmfjer  23  i legislative  day 
of  Friday.  Sertember  22  \  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unar.i.T.ouN  con  t  ut  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  bv  re- 
quest, an  extract  from  the  remarks  of 


Mr  James  Dillon,  the  IrL^h  Mini-«;ter  of 
Agriculture,  which  were  made  at  a  meet- 
ing orparuzed  by  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  at  GlenUes.  County  Donegal. 
Ireland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E>f e  1 1  Ing  to  communism.  Mr.  Dillon  re- 
martod  thr.t  at  the  present  time  no  honest 
num  or  woman  could  remain  neutral.  To 
pretend  neutrality  was.  in  reality,  to  help  the 
Communists  and  the  sooner  that  fact  was 
faccl  and  personal  dedalons  were  tai:en  In 
the  light  of  It.  the  t>etter  It  would  te  The 
Minister  then  made  this  obaenratlon:  "Would 
that  Ireland  had  the  opportunity  of  talQng 
her  decision  on  this  issue  as  a  united  na- 
tion. Why  cannot  those  who  mainUln  the 
crime  of  partition  not  see  the  wicked  folly 
of  It  before  It  Is  too  late?" 

Mr.  Dillon  stated  that  tbe  attack  on  Korea 
fcy  the  Comlnform  was  the  first  stage  of  a 
ccuspiracy  to  destroy  freedom  and  Christian 
faith  .ill  over  the  world.  If  America  had  not 
been  there  to  challenge  that  aggreasion.  it 
would  have  spread  like  a  prairie  fire  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  Orient  and  by  now  the  Phil- 
ipptnes.  Formoaa.  Indochina.  Burma,  and 
Malay  would  have  t)een  overrun.  This  would 
have  led  to  the  destruotlon  of  ludla  and 
Persia,  and  Europe  would  have  been  faced 
with  the  choice  of  becoming  the  world's  bat- 
tleground or  of  capitulating.  'All  this.-  he 
said,  "had  been  averted  by  the  heroic  re- 
slsUnce  of  a  handful  of  American  soldiers 
who  for  the  last  month  had  held  a  heavily 
equipped  army  of  250,000  CommualiU  at 
bay.- 


Not  ile  V/ay  To  Cooiervc  Crea 


EXTENSION  OF*  REMARKS 

or 

KO.N.  GEORGE  W.  RULOiNE 

ur    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP    THE  UNITED   STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22  > .  1950 

Mr.  MALONE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  ptTra:.sMon  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recopo  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  R.  no  Eve- 
ning Gazette  of  September  8.  1950,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  the  mining 
Industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  THr  W»t  To  Consksvi  Onrs 

Closing  down  American  metal  mines  to 
conserve  tiie  reserves  of  strategic  ores  is  a 
fallacious  theory  held  by  some  of  the  plan- 
ners in  Washington.  They  would  leave  the 
ore  in  the  grouiid.  and  meanwhile  Import 
metals  from  foreign  sources  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  Is  another  caae  where  the  theorists 
talk  about  things  of  which  they  have  no 
practical  kntwledge  Miikr  areiri  \iiider- 
ground  storage  vaults.  Federal  treasure 
hoards  of  gcA<X  at  Port  Knox  and  silver  at 
West  Point. 

Closed  mines  must  be  milntalned.  and  this 
tfi  sn  expensive  prf^cess.  Extracting  the  ore 
and  reduclug  It  to  metal  cannot  be  done  on 
a  moment's  notice,  either.  It  takes  compll- 
r.'.tfcl  and  co«tlv  equipment  to  operate  a  mine 
and  mill,  and  aklUed  perstnmel.  At  a  time 
when  these  vital  n^lnorals  would  be  needed. 
llirre  weu'.d  be  a  shurtage  of  Ixjlh  men  and 
equipment. 


Rather  thsn  regard  the  ore  deposits  of 
this  country  as  a  supply  that  ra  i  te  tapped 
easily,  the  Government  planners  sh^u  d  be 
c  ncernert  with  developlnsr  new  8ourc:'s  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  for  both  war  and 
Industrial  p'lrposes  In  two  world  wars,  this 
country  four.d  itself  short  of  many  metals. 
Only  when  tbe  situation  became  critical  did 
the  Government  show  any  Interest,  and  then 
it  spent  money  e.xtravagantly  in  an  effort  to 
develop  the  domestic  mines.  But  as  soon  as 
peace  returned,  the  lessons  of  this  short- 
slii<hted  pollry  were  fcrsrotten.  and  the  effcrta 
of  the  mining  Industry  to  get  Federal  aid 
to  bolster  up  the  industry  were  dismissed, 
and  the  mlnlnjf  men  were  acctised  of  try.ng 
to  claim  an  I'Udeserved  sutseldy. 


Resolutiaas  on  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

CF 

HON.  HUBERT  H,  HUMPHREY 

<.r     MINN'      OTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UN  II  ED  STATE3 

Saturday,  September  23  ileQislativ?  dajf 
cf  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appenaix  of  the  Record  three  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration cf  Teachers  at  thrlr  rational 
convention  held  on  Autiust  21-25,  1950. 
in  Detroit.  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
fellows; 

Discai*rTJ»ATioN  nf  Inttrstatk 

TSA  NSPOKTATIOW 

Whereas  segregation  and  discrimination 
•gainst  citizens  of  the  IJnited  Slates  because 
oi  race  or  color  is  practiced  In  transportatijn. 
under  laws  of  several  of  tbe  States  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion has  been  shown  by  recent  Judicial  deci- 
sions to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  interstate  transportation  is  concerned; 
and 

Whereas  such  Judicial  Interpretation, 
however  t)€neCclal  It  may  be  In  Its  ultimate 
e.7ect.  Is  not  being  Implemented  by  c^cUIs 
of  the  United  States  and  the  sc-veral  said 
States  with  sufficient  rapidity  linder  present 
laws:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  bp  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  convenUon  tatmhled.  That  the 
Senate  and  Hotise  of  Representatives  cf  the 
United  States  be  petitioned  to  pass  laws 
preventing  segregation  and  dlscrlmlnalioa 
against  dttaeas  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  n»ce.  color,  or  national  origin.  In  in- 
terstate transportation  of  all  kinds. 

Crvn.  Rights  Bu.r.  roa  Nation's  CAPriAL 

Whereas  rlghu  granted  to  American  citi- 
zens by  the  ConsUtutiun  of  the  United  States 
are  dally  violated  in  the  Capital  of  tr.e  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  exclusion  of  Negro  citizens 
from  theaters,  moving-plcture  houses,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  o'.l^er  placea  for  amuse- 
ment, entertainment,  and  education  In  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation  has  made  us  appear 
backward  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world; 
and 

Whcre.j  such  a  sUurtion  haj  been  and  will 
continue  to  t)e  exploited  by  t.^e  puteutlal 
enemies  of  the  Cnlied  States;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolttd  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Ttachrrx  in  ccnvcntivn  aj^'cmbled.  Trat  thj 
Senate  and  Uuum  of  Repreaeniatives  ui  tae 
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United  States  he  respectfully  petitioned  to 
pass  a  civil -rights  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Iumb:;i  resembling  clvll-rlfjhts  laws  that  are 
now  on  the  statute  bookG  of  several  States  of 
the  United  States. 

Fair  Emplotment  F*RAcnci  Law 

Whereas  there  is  a  prospect  of  Increasing 
unemployment  In  our  country:  and 

Whereas  such  unemployment  is  Ukely  to  be 
Miffered  In  unusual  degree  by  members  of 
■ttnorlty  racial  and  religious  groups,  and 

Whereas  action  by  the  several  States  Is  not 
likely  to  be  taken  In  time  adequately  to  deal 
with  this  problem;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  set  an  example  to  our 
country  as  a  whole:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  convention  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  petitioned 
to  enact  a  fair  employment  practice  law  for 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States,   Including  the   District   of  Columbia. 


Peacetime  Battle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial appearins  in  the  July  1950  issue  of 
the  Mining  Congres.s  Journal,  entitled 
'•Peacetime  Battle."  which  has  to  do  with 
the  mminu'  industry  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peacetime:  Battlk 

"Battles  are  only  a  sort  of  public  verifica- 
tion of  mastery  gained  during  peace."  said 
William  James,  famed  naval  historian.  As 
this  Is  written,  American  fighting  men  are 
carrying  out  United  Nations  punitive  sanc- 
tions m  Korea.  There  is  risk  that  this  proce- 
dure might  result  in  a  war  that  would  again 
engulf  the  major  portion  of  the  world.  Since, 
however,  the  initiative  does  not  rest  with  the 
United  Nations  nor  the  United  States,  none  of 
our  professional  or  amateur  prognosticators 
are  doing  anirthing  more  than  making  edu- 
cated guesses. 

This  activity  is  a  healthy  one;  every  enemy 
eapabllity  should  be  thoroughly  considered 
in  enabling  this  Nation  to  seek  the  right 
course.  Unfortunately  for  us,  there  are  some 
most  vmpleasant  facts  that  must  be  faced  in 
laying  plans  for  the  part  we  will  play  when 
and  if  the  opposition  decides  to  quit  heckling 
and  more  out  In  force.  No  matter  where  the 
enemy  may  strike  or  in  wliat  force,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  with  the  measures 
most  Utely  to  result  in  our  victory;  delivery 
to  the  enemy  In  quantity  of  raw  materials  in 
fatir.cated  and  Injurious  form  This  requires 
an  abundant  supply  of  minerals,  the  product 
of  a  healthy,  vigorous  mining  Industry. 

Tonnages  of  those  metals  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  can  only  come  from  a 
live  Industry  such  as  could  exist  in  the  cli- 
mate created  by  adoption  of  the  tax  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National  Minerals 
Advisory  Council  and  the  American  Mining 
Congress.  But  a  dismal  picture  Is  drawn 
when  one  examines  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  made  through  the  members  of  a  so- 
ciety that  embraces  most  of  thos>e  technicians 


who  make  the  decisions  as  to  whether  ex- 
ploration or  development  of  new  metal  de- 
posits is  economically  Justifiable. 

This  study,  which  also  inquired  Into  cor- 
rective measures,  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  extent  of  new  development 
and  exploration  being  carried  on  today  aa 
compared  with  1940,  and  the  relative  health 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Industry  at 
both  ends  of  the  decade. 

The  examination  revealed  that  exploration 
and  development  in  the  coal  Industry  had 
not  changed  materially,  but  the  general 
opinion  held  was  that  lal-or  troubles  and 
taxes  had  placed  the  Industry  In  a  far  less 
favorable  condition  than  In  1940. 

Since  1940  exploration  and  development 
of  new  Iron-ore  reserves  has  increased  by  50 
percent,  but  the  widespread  thought  en- 
countered w.^s  that.  In  event  of  war,  the 
Industry  v  ould  not  be  in  as  good  shape  to 
produce  as  It  was  10  years  ago. 

Figures  concerning  exploration  and  devel- 
opment for  the  nonferrous  metals  indicate  a 
reduction  of  74  percent.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that,  should  an  emergency 
arise,  the  Industry  would  be  badiy  o3  in  com- 
parison to  the  condition  prevailing  in   1940. 

These  figures,  together  with  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  experts,  glaringly  reveal  that 
but  little  effort  is  being  made  to  find  new 
ore  reserves.  At  the  same  time,  many  min- 
ing companies  maintain  high  production 
from  ore  deposits  developed  with  prewar  dol- 
lars and  at  prewar  costs.  This  ore  Is  being 
turned  Into  1950  depreciated  dollars.  If  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  replace  those  reserves 
under  present  costs  and  subject  to  current 
taxes.  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  show 
a  pir.fit  commensurate  with  the  risk. 

When  we  examine  Into  the  number  of 
operating  undereround  mines,  we  find  that, 
in  California,  the  total  had  declined  by  76 
percent  from  19i0  to  1949  and  that  mining 
employment  has  fallen  off  by  72.3  percent  in 
this  last  decade.  In  Utah  the  number  of 
shipping  mines  has  dropped  83  percent  in 
the  same  period-  Oregon  has  undergone  a 
95  percent  decline  in  under. -round  lode 
mining  and  Nevada  has  suffered  a  62  7  per- 
cent reduction.  Although  linal  data  are  not 
available  on  the  numfcCT  of  mines  producing 
strategic  metals.  In  the  period  1940—49, 
lode  mines  producing  either  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  gold,  or  silver,  declined  in  New  Mexico. 
53  percent;  in  Arizona.  67  percent;  in  Mon- 
tana, 59  percent;  and  in  Colorado,  43  per- 
cent. 

What  do  these  figures  mean  to  us?  When 
we  weigh  them  against  the  exceptionally  high 
World  War  II  submarine  sinkings  of  ship- 
loads of  critical  materials,  and  consider  the 
superior  underseas  fleet  that  opposes  us  to- 
day— there  is  food  for  thought.  Domestic 
mining  undergoes  a  steady  downtrend  in 
the  face  of  foreign  Imports.  New  reserves 
are  not  being  found  at  an  adequate  rate. 
Know-how  is  being  lost  as  important  stra- 
tegic metal  mines  are  forced  to  cease  opera- 
tions. Have  we  lost  o^or  peacetime  battle? 
It  aj  pears  most  unlikely  that  we  would  be 
able  to  achieve,  as  quickly  as  i:eecled,  the 
output  of  minerals  and  metals  to  sustain  a 
major  cTort. 

This  condition  would  be  understandable 
If  It  had  been  brought  about  by  natural  ex- 
haustion. Such  Is  not  the  case  On  a 
cour^^e  closely  duplicating  the  errors  made 
In  the  po.«-Wor;d  War  I  era  plus  a  few  new 
and  untried  mistakes,  lack  of  sound  and 
constructive  Government  policies  has 
brought  the  donie^tic  mining  Indiistry  to  Its 
present  precarious  situation. 

Included  am  jug  the  harmful  factors  are 
the  dead  hand  of  a  Federal  tax  structure 
that  permits  insufllcient  return  to  Justify 
the  risk  Involved:  Inadequate  depletion  al- 
lowances and  a  tariff  system  too  weak  to  en- 
courage competition  with  foreign  imports. 

World  eve.-ts  focus  at'ent^n  upon  min- 
eral supply.     To  enable  the  muilng  Industry 


to  fulfill  current  requirements  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  another  emergency,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  NMAC  and  the  AMC 
should  be  adopted  immediately.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  take  this  step  to  assure  this 
Nation's  continued  peacetime  mastery. 


Ckkkens  Hoice  To  Roost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MTJfNEEOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22  >,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  October  11. 
1950.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
connection  with  the  McCarran  anti- 
Communist  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Chickins  Hcmx  To  Roost 

Of  the  many  silly  features  of  Senator  Mc- 
CARR.AN  s  masterpiece,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  the  immigration  provisions  are 
among  the  BlUiest.  Anyone  who  had  takea 
the  trouble  to  study  them  befrre  passage  of 
the  law  would  have  foreseen  t.ie  absurd  sit- 
uations which  would  inevitably  result  from 
this  HI -disguised  effort  to  erect  an  Iron  cur- 
tain around  the  shores  of  the  United  Stat«. 
In  analyzing  the  bill  last  August  18,  we  noted 
that  "it  moves  our  immigration  procedures 
in  precisely  the  wrong  direction  •  •  •  and 
could  keep  out  of  the  United  States  people  of 
the  very  type  that  all  of  Mf.  (except  perhaps 
Mr.  McCakran)  want  to  admit  "  The  trouble 
is  that  most  M.'mbers  of  Congress  appar- 
ently did  not  bother  to  consider  the  drastic 
nature  of  these  i  or  any  other  (  sections  of  the 
McCarran  Act.  but  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swept  along  in  the  general  tide  of  fright- 
ened approval  of  anything  that  cculd  be 
caKed   anti-Communist. 

Under  the  broad  and  vague  terms  of  the 
McCarran  law.  anyone  who  at  any  time  ha» 
ever  been  aSUiated  with  the  Communist  or 
other  totalitarian  party  of  any  foreign  state 
is  autoniat..cally  excluded,  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  grant  tem- 
porary admission  and  to  rneke  a  detailed  re- 
port to  Cong;  ess  in  each  case  in  which  he  so 
acts.  Thus  Friedrlch  Gulda,  a  20-year-old 
Austrian  piaaist,  who.  at  the  age  of  10,  Joined 
the  Hitler  youth  movement  because  he  had 
to.  was  barred  from  entry  untU  the  Attorney 
General  granted  him  leave  to  remain  here 
for  6  days.  Thus  Fedora  Barblerl,  a  young 
Italian  r.iezzo-soprano  who  10  years  ago  at- 
tended a  school  in  Italy  which  was,  as  one 
might  suppose,  run  by  the  Fascists,  was 
barred  trom  admission  yesterday.  Thiis  any 
singer  who  ever  sang  under  the  Nazis  must 
be  barred  because  in  order  to  sing  they  all 
autcmatically  had  to  join  one  or  another  Nazi 
oiganization.  Obviously  the  problem  of  ad- 
mitting formerly  active  Nazi.  Fascist,  or  Com- 
mur.ist  artists  raises  quite  another  quefction. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  artists  of  no  po- 
litical background,  who  are  excluded  solely 
because  of  perfunctory  membership  in  one 
of  the  Innumerable  affli^ates  cf  the  totali- 
tarian regimes. 

At  the  moment,  attention  is  focused  on 
the  artists  whom  the  McCarran  Act  prevents 
from  contaminating  American  audiences. 
But.  dr.rr.asine  as  this  policy  will  be  to  our 
artistic   life,   the  problem   is  of  even  deeper 
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ilgnlficanr*  Many  Jnt«fn^tu«l  and  politic*! 
leaders  who  have  long  since  renounced  cotn- 
njunlam  or  any  other  antldemocrattc  pMloa- 
ophy  are  especially  In  western  Etirope.  In 
the  forefront  of  tlie  9tr\i«K'.e  to  terp  the 
WWW  tnn.  As  reaffirmed  in  the  McCarran 
Act.  our  policy  U  to  turn  thuinba  down  on 
them,  to  aay  t^e^e  la  no  hope  of  redemption 
and  thereby  to  alienate  men  and  women  who 
cnvild  be  among  our  matt  eflecUte  friends. 
Our  policy.  In  abort,  afanply  does  not  make 
apnse.  Perhaps  when  Conjresa  reconvenes 
alter  tb«  elecUon  the  law  will  be  modified 
In  conformity  with  tiie  real  interest*  of  a 
free  and  democratic  United  btates. 


Tariff  Cats  Offiet  by  Use  of  Import 
Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NSVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  S^'ptfniber  23  ^legislative  dcy 

of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  p-;'rmis.sion  to  have  in.st'rted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
dispatch  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  27.  1950. 
relative  to  the  Torqu.iy.  En?^!and,  con- 
ference where  39  nations,  including  the 
Unlt«l  States,  will  enter  a  bcut  of  Unfl 
cutting. 

The  United  States  concessioas. 
through  tarlfr-  and  Import-fee  reduc- 
tions, win  be  without  regard  to  the  differ- 
ential of  the  cast  of  production  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  wage  standard  of 
living  between  tiii-s  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive countries,  and  will  further  re- 
move the  floor  under  wages  and  invest- 
ments. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
mas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
pKoarrM     at    ToaqrAT:     Ettorts    To    Spra 

Tbami  bt  TAairr  Cirra  Aaa  OrrsJrr  by  Usa 

or  Impost  QooTAii 

(By  Wnrren   H.  PhlUlpa) 

ToaocAT,  England —Thirty-nine  coun- 
tries wUl  st.\rt  a  winter-long  bout  of  tarlfT 
cutimi?  here  tomorrow  In  the  interest  of 
Jreer  world  trade — but  some  of  them  have 
slipped  aces  up  their  sle<»ves  to  keep  their 
own  Industries  from  getting  hurt. 

Delet^ates  frvjin  nations  carrying  on  four- 
fifths  uf  the  world's  trade  h.ive  assembled 
at  this  one-time  »mug^;'.ers'  nest  on  Eng- 
land's south  coast — a  "Iree  trading"  cvater 
oX  a  pii*t  century.  The  uegctiatlons  are  ex- 
picletl  to  be  uu  an  even  larger  scale  than 
the  two  previous  postwar  rounds  of  tarlfl 
cuitin^  at  Geneva.  In  1B47.  and  at  Annecy. 
France  !*&:  ytar.  The  American  O  ivern- 
ment  empliAs;z,..d  the  importance  It  attaches 
to  tne  conlerence  by  sending  Wlllard  Thorp. 
As5Utaul  Secrftary  of  State,  as  head  of  Its 
dele^Htiou.  It  •»  the  Hist  time  a  person  of 
tUs  riink  baa  lead  the  Uulted  States  group. 

cwrriB  sTk-ns  ctrra  lmpoit  Dirrixii 
T^e  S;ate  Department  ftJre.tdy  baa  an- 
nounced It  may  cut  lmpt)rt  duties  on  about 
a.JOO  pruducfs,  including  many  that  mljiht 
■tlr  American  producers  Among  th'-^t 
Itema  are  wo«j1.  fish,  cltx-ks.  wines,  whisky, 
paper.  f^xtUes,  toys,  chiinware.  rayun.  and 
tfjLtry  pro<lucu. 


Tet  some  other  countries  fl(?ure  on  having 
their  cake  and  eating  It  at  the  aame  time. 
They'll  agree  to  lower  their  tariff  barrlera  In 
return  for  American  conceaslons  that  will 
enable  their  exporters  to  sell  more  in  the 
States.  But  while  ready  to  throw  off  some 
trade  shackles,  they  ve  been  forging  a  few 
new  onea  to  prou^ct  their  home  Industrlea. 
Here's  how  this  double-dealing  works: 
S:nce  the  war.  the  number  of  countries 
uppjylng  quantitative  import  restrictions 
:a:ui  swelled  until  all  bt:t  9  out  of  86  nations 
now  require  import  licenses  nr  foreign  ex- 
change permits.  Governments  imtxDsed 
these  quotas  and  other  Import  barriers  with 
the  Idea  of  keeping  their  peoole  from  buying 
whatever  thty  wanted  In  the  United  States 
and  In  other  countries  with  whom  the  par- 
ticular nation  had  balance-of-paymenta 
difficulties;  In  other  words,  to  keep  pur- 
chares  In  the  dollar  nre^.  for  example,  from 
far  cutdlstanclni?  the  number  of  greenbacks 
the  country  cotild  earn  by  seUlnp  Its  own 
exports  there.  Without  such  restrictions.  It 
tfl  claimed  the  monetary  reserves  of  many 
countries  would  have  been  rapidly  drained 
dry  after  the  war. 

PIOTCCTING   DOMESTIC   INBUSTXT 

At  the  sftme  time,  however,  these  import 
restrictions  had  the  incidental  effect  of  pro- 
tecting domestic  Industries  from  foreign 
competition  And  now  trade  experts  here 
ajJTee  that  many  countries  no  longer  needing 
these  Import  curbs  to  protect  their  mone- 
tary reserves  are  retaining  them  chlely  as  a 
protective  device  for  their  home  Industries — 
to  nullify  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of 
tariff  reduction. 

One  top  American  delegate  gives  a  hypo- 
thetical example:  "A  factory  may  not  be 
taking  care  cf  as  much  of  the  home  demand 
for  a  particular  product  as  It  might  If  there 
'were  less  foreign  competition."  he  aiys.  "So 
quantitative  lmf>ort  restricts  ns  are  Im- 
>  .-ed  with  the  Idea  of  cutting  down  this 
rorelgn  competition.  The  reason  given  is 
"ihat  this  helps  the  balance-of -payments 
difficulties.  Its  difficult  to  decide  where  vou 
are  going  to  start  and  stop  In  applying 
them." 

aEtUCTANT  TO  GTVB  DP  "Q    X.'S" 

Some  Impart  barriers  erected  to  protect 
dwindling  postwar  monetary  reserves  af- 
forded absolute  protection  to  certain  home 
Industries — foreign  products  were  banned. 
Now  some  producer  groups  and  labor  groups 
in  thete  Industries  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
their  sheltered  life  and  face  foreign  compe- 
tition. In  some  cafes.  It  Is  believed  the  rc- 
Btrlctloris  have  probably  Influenced  the  di- 
rection of  Investment:  new  auto  or  fishing- 
tackle  production  capacity,  for  example, 
might  h:;ve  developed  wh^re  there  w'>uld 
not  have  been  a  big  enough  market  to  Justify 
It  If  foreign  Imports  had  been  allowed. 
There  many  groups  h.ive  a  vested  Interest 
!n  the  maintenance  of  the  quantitative  re- 
strictions— called  "Q  R.'s"  in  the  economists* 
Jargon — and  they  re  pressuring  their  govern- 
ments to  keep  them. 

The  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade, 
under  »l;lch  the  Torquay  nes<,oi!atlon«  are 
bcflig  held,  sanctions  quautltutlve  restrlc- 
tloiu  only  If  imposed  to  rescue  a  country 
from  depletion  of  monetary  reserves.  The 
trend  toward  "Q.  R.'s",  which  will  be  dls- 
cusacd  at  Torquay,  was  reviewed  several 
montha  a?o  by  a  working  party  appointed 
by  the  countries  which  have  signed  tiie  gen- 
eral agreement  on  tariflo  and  trade.  lu  an 
18-pag«  technical  report  issued  Ibis  summer. 
the  group  flatly  declared; 

"Si^me  of  the  restrictions  have  remained 
In  force  after  the  need  for  them  has  passed 
•way.  and  of  the  Q.  R.'s  applied  fur  bmuici^l 
reasons,  irany  hare  been  retained  to  prote<  t 
domestic  producers  against  I^ieigu  competi- 
tion." 


Delegates  here  are  reluctant  to  maka 
specific  allegations  of  bad  faith  against  any 
particular  country.  "All  sorts  of  other  tbings 
definitely  creep  into  tbe  picture  besides  pay- 
ments  troubles,"  says  an  American  o2V<  laU 
•but  It's  ticklish  to  argue  with  a  c  )u:itry 
about  what  the  prime  purpose  of  its  Q.  R.'s 
are  and  which  of  the  effects  are  incidental  " 

Nevertheless,  the  delegates  do  agrpe  that 
abuse  of  these  Import  cvu-bs  and  their  visc!  as 
a  protective  device  Is  becoming  wldespr-ad. 
'There  definitely  Is  a  strong  and  perhapa 
unavoidable  tendency  to  retain  Q.  R  "s  even 
after  the  ba!ance-of-payment*  troubles  have 
eased,"  acknowledge*  an  official  of  the  tixlll 
conference's  secretariat. 

OTHER   WATS  TO  CAIN   ADVANT  .CK 

Oeleeate.s  here  also  agree  that  some  coin- 
trles  are  finding  other  ways  to  stifle  w>T".d 
trade  for  the  sake  of  their  home  Industiea 
at  the  same  time  they  are  participating  in 
proJecU  such  as  this  one  to  get  It  back  to 
normal 

Western  Germany,  for  Instance,  will  be  tbe 
most  ln:port.int  new  particlra:U  in  the  Tor- 
quay talis  The  United  States  hasn't  ills- 
cussed  tariffs  with  the  Germans  since  1  130. 
There  are  a  ntimber  of  important  United 
States  Imports  from  Germnny  on  wf  ich 
duties  may  t>e  cut.  Including  steel  speclaliies, 
chemicals,  toys,  optical  Instruments,  and  ir.a- 
chlnery.  Most  of  these  categories  wer-n't 
discussed  at  the  previous  two  tariff  con- 
ferences because  Germany  was  a  chief  sup- 
plier and  wasn't  represented  at  tliem. 

GE&MANT   MOOESNIZSS  OLD  CO0£S 

But  the  new  West  German  Government  has 
ju.«;t  modernized  its  old  tariff  code  and  re- 
evaluated its  duties.  Trade  experts  say  It  s 
Impossible  to  get  an  accur:^ie  statUitlcal  c>  m- 
parison  of  tbe  new  list  and  the  eld.  but  trose 
who  have  examined  the  modernised  list  in 
detail  agree  that  the  rewriting  Job  represents 
an  oTer-8ll  upward  revision. 

"This  way  they'll  come  to  Torquay  vitth 
something  more  in  their  pockets  to  bargain 
with."  says  one  official. 

Once  a  country  signs  the  general  agiee- 
ment  on  tariffs  and  trade.  It  is  i)ound  not 
to  raise  Its  over-all  tariff  level.  Western 
Germany  is  not  the  only  country  that  made 
sure  to  hike  Its  rates  Just  befcre  signing  on 
the  dotted  line  Prance  reevaluated  Its 
tariffs  before  It  Joined  the  Geneva  titily  In 
1947.  and  Italy  did  tlie  same  before  entering 
the  'arm  negotiations  for  the  first  time  ast 
year  at  Annecy.  The  general  Imprest  ion 
among  the  specialists  Is  that,  on  an  over  all 
basis,  both  were  upw.ird  revisions. 

One  effect  of  these  recvaluatlons  Is  to 
give  these  countries  a  bargaining  advantage 
In  the  tariff  negotiations.  They  can  a.sk  ttriff 
cuts  from  other  countries  and  reduce  tlieir 
own  duties  proportionately — yet  their  h<  ime 
industries  wuuld  not  leel  the  full  efTec'  of 
the  reductions  when  they  are  compared  vlth 
tbe  tariff  level  before  the  code  was  rewrlt  .en. 


SrXVALUATICN  OrTSTTS 

The  reevaluations  have  yet  another 
feet.  France  and  Italy  held  their  new  di: 
in  abeyance  until  tiie  recent  trade  ilt>c: 
Ballon  drive  in  western  Europe — in  wl 
tbe  Marshall  plan  nations  have  alrf 
agreed  to  free  60  percent  of  the  trade  arr 
themselves  from  quantitative  Import  rest 
tions.  Tbcu  tiicy  put  their  modern 
tariff  schedules  into  effect. 

Thus  while  trade  Is  freed  by  one  met? 
su'-h  as  reducing  Q.  R.'s.  these  reduct 
•re  In  some  cases  met  by  tariff  Incre 
which  tlirottle  commerce.  These  redtict 
lu  qu.iiitliailve  restrictions  apply  only 
western  £urL>.oean  nations.  American 
porters  wuu  I  find  it  any  easier  to  sell  abt 
than  prevlou&ly.  And  when  tariffs  are 
here  at  Torquay  on  a  basis  that  w:Il  nr 
the  cuts  applicable  tj  ail  33  nat!:ns  tr." 
pciTt  lu  ibe  tallu.  -fiome  of  tbe  effect  wil 
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nalllfled  by  maintenance  of  Q.  R.'s  by  some 
countries  lor  protective  purposes. 

The  upshot  is  that  In  protectir^f  home 
Indu.strles.  Europeans  have  found  there  are 
many  ways  to  skin  a  cat — none  of  them  con- 
ducive to  free  trade  and  a  return  to  normal 
International  commerce. 


CommtiDitni  and  Hi^h  Prices  Arc  Our 
Most  Serious  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R'PRESENTATrV'ES 

Saturday.  SeptCTuber  23.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
mind  the  most  serious  problems  that 
confront  us  today  are  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arise  because  of  the  wide  inf.l- 
tration  of  Ccmmunists  and  their  activi- 
ties into  our  country,  and  the  next  moot 
serious  are  the  mounting  prices  of  all 
commodities.  I  shall  discuss  each  of 
these  subjects  briefly. 

The  reason  for  there  being  so  much 
ccmmunistic  activity  in  our  country 
dates  back  to  the  recognition  of  Russia 
as  a  nation  by  President  Roosevelt. 
President  WU.son  had  refused  to  recog- 
nize Russia  and  so  had  Presidents  Hard- 
ing. Coclid.?e.  and  Hoover.  One  of  the 
first  new  things  done  by  the  New  Deal 
was  to  take  Russia  into  full  fellowship 
with  the  United  States.  That  same 
spu-it  of  giving  America  away  at  every 
opportunity  has  characterized  the  New 
Deal  from  that  time  down  to  now. 

By  reason  of  this  spirit  of  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Deal  we  soon  found  that 
our  immigration  laws  were  being  violated 
on  every  hand  and  undesirables  by  the 
thousands  were  finding  their  way  into 
our  country. 

Under  Madam  Perkins,  our  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  many  others  who  shared 
her  views,  we  soon  found  many  for- 
eigners holding  responsible  positions  in 
our  Government.  We  also  found  the 
Communists  in  our  coimtry  becoming 
more  active  and  more  assertive  until 
they  were  secretly  dominating  some  of 
our  Government  departments  and  ac- 
tivities. They  seemed  to  gravitate  most 
naturally  into  the  State  Department  and 
into  the  Department  of  Labor.  Evi- 
dently they  got  more  sympathy  and 
more  freedom  in  these  two  departments. 
They  became  so  powerful  that  we  soon 
found  them  sitting  at  the  elbow  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant international  conferences  ever 
held  by  any  officers  representing  our 
country.  Alger  Hiss  was  Roosevelts 
most  confidential  adviser  and  if  he  had 
not  been  convicted  as  a  perjurer  he 
would  no  doubt  be  Secretary  of  State 
noT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  communistic  activi- 
ties of  hundreds  of  these  Government 
employees  should  have  been  known  to 
Roosevelt  and  his  crowd.  The  fact  that 
Roosevelt  and  his  crowd  did  their  ut- 
most  to  prevent  an  exposure  of  these 


traitors  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upoa 
them. 

When  Mr,  Truman  said  in  1948,  •'I  like 
Old  Joe — he  Is  a  decent  fellow,"  he  sirrely 
was  terribly  ignorant  of  historical  facts 
or  he  w  as  being  flippant  as  he  was  when 
he  criticized  that  great  branch  of  our 
national  defenders  known  as  the  United 
States  Marines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
political  partisanship  can  be  tolerated 
even  from  a  President.  Fair  partisan- 
ship between  political  parties  is  a  stimu- 
lant just  as  fair  competition  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  business.  But  blind  stubborn 
parti-sanship  which  fails  to  be  incensed 
at  unpatriotic  conduct  is  carrying  par- 
tisanship too  far. 

When  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  brinsing  out  into  the  open 
the  facts  of  the  Whittaker  Chambers 
case  and  the  Hiss  case  and  many  others, 
it  v^as  improper  for  President  Truman 
to  refer  to  these  activities  as  a  red 
herring.  If  he  had  the  patriotic  sports- 
manship that  characterizes  the  us'jal 
American  he  would  have  acknowledged 
his  mistakes.  He  has  not  done  so.  As 
the  score  now  stands  Truman  still  thinks 
that  "Old  Joe"  is  a  fine  fellow  and  that 
Al2;er  Hiss  and  thousands  of  other 
traitors  are  free  Americans  and  that  the 
Marines  are  not  what  v.e  ail  have  claimed 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  situation  is 
too  precarious  to  admit  of  the  injection 
of  politics  into  our  economic  activiues. 
The  Korean  war  and  the  serious  threat 
of  war  in  other  directions  should  cause 
those  in  authority  to  appreciate  their 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  to  my  constituents  and  to  the 
world  that  from  my  first  election  to 
Congress  I  have  been  in  tne  front  line 
in  opposition  to  the  bringing  into  our 
country  of  undesirable  aliens  and  in 
favor  of  deponing  all  those  who  favor 
communism  and  who  agitate  against  our 
Government.  I  am  the  author  of  leg- 
islation that  restricted  immigration  and 
restricted  the  action  of  suspicious  aliens. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  this  dirty 
mess  can  be  cleaned  out  is  to  elect  a 
Republican  Congress  and  Senate  on  No- 
vember 7  and  elect  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  1952. 

Nov/.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  other  im- 
portant issue  of  high  prices.  I  con- 
fess that  this  IS  also  a  serious  problem 
and  a  difficult  one  to  work  out.  The  un- 
wise meddling  with  the  ordinary  and 
natural  business  methods  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  brought  about  many 
maladjustments  that  proved  difScult  to 
remedy.  We  will  not  forget  NIRA  and 
"WPA.  and  many  others.  We  will  espe- 
cially remember  OPA  with  its  attendant 
black  markets  and  high-handed  business 
practices.  We  will  remember  that  it  was 
as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Re- 
publican Food  Study  Committee  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man that  President  Truman  did  away 
with  the  OPA  and  although  the  people 
are  terribly  displeased  with  the  present 
conditions  from  which  such  tremen- 
dously high  prices  have  come  upon  us. 


XK)body  that  I  know  of  wishes  a  return 
of  OPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  in  the  present 
session  passed  a  law  giving  tremendous 
powers  to  the  President  over  our  busi- 
ness activities  and  especially  over  prices 
of  food  and  living  commodities.  He  was 
also  given  the  power  to  control  the  wages 
that  naturally  are  a  part  of  the  price  of 
practically  every  commodity. 

The  President  will  probably  take  no 
action  with  reference  to  this  urgent 
problem  until  after  the  coming  election. 
He  should  not  play  politics  with  serious 
matters.  Action  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately for  the  situation  is  serious  and 
getting  more  serious  every  day.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  all  these  economic 
loads  and  maladjustments  fall  heaviest 
on  the  persons  who  are  least  able  to 
carry  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Albert  Goss,  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  delivered  an  address  that 
treated  in  part  with  the  agricultural 
problems  of  this  time.  He  discussed 
profiteering  and  price  controls  very  intel- 
ligently. I  am  sorry  that  I  caruiot  elabo- 
rate on  his  views.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  farmer  is  much  interested  in  any  ac- 
tion the  President  may  take  with  regard 
to  price  fixing.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  disrupt  the  production  of  food  which 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  farmers.  Ag- 
riculture is  our  greatest  industry.  In  our 
last  great  national  depression  agricul- 
ture was  the  first  to  suJer  deflation.  We 
must  not  permit  that  to  happen  again 
for  now  we  not  only  feed  ourselves  but 
much  of  the  world  depends  upon  us  for 
food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  food  pro- 
duction in  our  country  is  now  a  great 
businsss.  There  are  many  factors  that 
must  be  considered  and  these  factors 
must  cooperate.  Up-to-date  farms  now 
must  have  electric  energy.  The  de- 
velopment of  rural  electrification  has 
been  an  interesting  topic  with  the  fann- 
ers of  Ohio.  I  think  Ohio  leads  or  is 
near  the  lead  in  rural  electrification,  and 
practically  every  farm  home  in  Ohio  is 
now  supplied  with  electricity. 

I  am  proud  that  I  had  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  in  forming  the  Buckeye  rural 
electrification  unit  which  now  Is  one  of 
the  largest  units  in  the  State.    The  first 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  this  unit  was  held  in  the  court- 
house at  Gallipolis  and  I  went  all  the 
way  from  Washington  to  attend  it.    I 
attended  several  other  meetings  there 
and  have  consulted  frequently  with  the 
directors  and  management  of  this  big 
concern.    This  unit  has  now  expanded 
until  it  serves  most  of  the  farmers  in 
seven  counties.     An  announcement  has 
been  mauie  today  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  that  an  additional 
allotment  of  $475,000  has  been  made  to 
the   Buckeye   rural  electrification  unit. 
This  amount  is  to  be  expended  in  Meigs. 
Gallia,  LawTence,  Jackson.  Vinton,  and 
Athens  Counties.    It  is  planned  to  build 
146  miles  of  new  lines  to  serve  515  addi- 
tional families.    The  remainder  of  this 
allotment  is  to  be  used  in  repairs  and 
maintenance. 
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I  hope  that  th*^  board  of  directors  and 
the  mana^'em'-n*.  of  this  very  larce  proj- 
ect will  -rive  to  :t  thpir  brst  srrvlcf  and 
thereby  guarantee  to  these  hundreds  of 
patrons  i?cod  service  at  rexsor.able  cost. 

Mr  Speaker  I  ieavp  off  a.s  I  b«'i:an  by 
saying  that  our  two  mast  urgent  prob- 
lenrs  are:  Pirst.  vipe  out  connmuuism: 
second  take  immediate  action  to  prevent 
unfair  profiteering  and  exorbitant  prices. 


Aid  to  Eoropcaa  Inin^rj  May  Backfire 


EXTENSION   OP  KE?.IARKS 

av 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  MrvADA 
IJ»  THE  SENATE  CF   THE   UNIIEU  STATES 

Saturday.  Sfvtrmber  23  (leQislative  day 
of  Friday.  Septemter  22) ,  1950 

Mr.   MALONE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimou-s  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
fnxn  tiie  Los  Angeles  Rxacainer  of  Peb- 
ruar>-  26.  1950.  m  regard  to  the  pos:iibiI- 
iiy  of  Urn  ted  States  aid  to  European  in- 
dustry  backfiring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Uwrrto  Statis  Aid  to  Ettiope  Iwbustet 
Bhowiitc  Sicmb  or  Backtuumo 
(By  J.  W   Ward) 
Indtistry  In  the  United  3tAte«  Is  beginning 
to  fed  cSKta  of  extraordinary  cflorta  by  the 
to  sttmuute  foreign   trade   by 
tarlffi  and  financing  IndtutrlM  of 
foreign  countries. 

So  long  u  Eitrcpean  nations  were  Oat  on 
tZMlr  bacJa  after  tbc  end  of  bortilities.  there 
was  no  dbjeeUoa  ta  gl'^lng  them  ail  the  help 
poHible.  not  oniy  to  allerlal*  MflMtag  ma 
t»  put  their  Indtistrlea  in  poaltlaB  to  rontma 
op«rmtlona. 

The  ktorshaU  plan  was  the  result  ot  this 
altruistic  policy  of  the  Ooremment.  Sine* 
tta  Initiation  billions  of  d&ltars  have  be^n 
poured  into  th*  industries  cl  these  nations. 
As  a  rf^'i  '  'oductltm  of  many  goods  has 
«»t«'nrti  '.  T  St  prewar  prop<jrtlons  and 
••■-*"  ar«  entartng  world  markets 
In  ccm;;i>tHi  :.;  -vith  AnMrlcan  products. 

Boom  businessmen  now  are  beginning  to 
woodar  If  it  u  possible  that  we  went,  and 
art  folng.  ]ust  a  little  too  far  in  our  efforts 
to  help  the  suflertng  peoples  of  the  world 
and   mske    them   s4flf-Bupporting. 

Mot  only  was  ovjney  In  hui^  amounts 
fliron  them,  but  the  latest  and  most  Im- 
proved automatic  and  labor-saving  machines 
WW  aeot  to  tto«m  and  in  aadltlon  they  were 
given  opportunity  to  learn  all  we  know  about 
■aaas  production,  the  process  which  ts  the 
basts  ot  the  industrial  grsatasas  of  this 
country. 

Mow  it  Is  dawning  upon  Amertcans  that 
these  foreign  firms  which  a  few  years  ago 
bankrupt,  poorly  squlppsd  and  badly 
now  bavs  amplo  tlnamws.  tbc  lat- 
est and  bast  macninery.  and  men  at  their 
hMKis  wbo  bavs  bad  tb«  opportunity  to  study 
th^  latsst  tratfflasa  laittbods  of  production. 
U  Is  tbsas  nswty  bom  ludusutss  which 
art?  entering  the  world  markets  to  compete 
with  American  goixls.  With  equal  facllUlen 
and  a  much  lower  scale  of  wagec.  tbey  are 
da!U'<T  >i:s  Cf^mperst  rs 

Lc  wcriiu:    of    f -;i'<-,t:ve   dulled    under    the 
SMiSS   of     i     .  r  irrtgn    Industry    also    Is 

•sattng  la  I  r  i.j<  ^luirs  of  criticism. 

At  a  rsoMrt  Histlnc  ot  tbs  Paper  and  Pulp 
AsBodatton  tn  New  York.  E   W.  Tinker,  exe- 


cutive secretary,  asserted  that  further  low- 
ering of  Import  tarlTs  by  the  United  States 
was  potentially  barmXul  to  the  Industry,  and 
could  result  in  numercus  "Waltham"  fail- 
ures. 

Mr  Tinker  stated  that  the  Industry  Is  not 
opposed  to  Iner— si'd  international  trade,  but 
moves  to  ebangv  the  tanff  structures  under 
wblsb  tbs  Industry  has  grown,  have  caused 
grave  concern 

"Potential  effects  on  employment,  payrolls, 
tazas  and  dividends,"  he  declared.  "-9.03  and 
Is  a  major  li«ue. 

"Unless  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
paper  Industry  Is  handled  Judiciously  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Instances  comparable  to  the  town 
ol  Waltham  easily  could  occur." 


Barma  and  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  trJBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   illNNEEOT.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.sic'.ent.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  coasent  to  insert  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  lett.  r  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  the  American  Em- 
fca.s.sy  in  Ram;oon.  Burma,  ui  connect :on 
^vith  Burma's  support  of  tiic  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea. 

There  beins:?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Popkcn  Sesvice  or  the 
Uitmo  Statks  or  A.MEKirA. 

A.MFRICA.M  EmBASST. 

Rangoon.  Burma.  September  15,  UjO. 
Senator  Hitbert  H.  Humphret, 
Senate  Office  BuiULmg, 

Wastitngton,  D.  C. 

DxAs  SsNAToa  HuMPHKXT.  May  I  congratu. 
late  you  on  the  timeliness  of  your  statement, 
congratulating  Burma  on  her  support  for  th© 
UN  in  Korea.  As  soon  as  USIS  received  yur 
text  and  that  of  Mrs.  BoL.rr>T*.  copies  were 
made  and  they  were  presents  by  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Prime  Minuter.  Thakin  Nu. 
so  that  he  had  them  before  the  press.  Tben, 
In  this  morning's  press,  the  statements  were 
given  great  prominence  on  |>ai;e  I  in  at  least 
two  nswspapers,  the  Daily  Gazette  and  ths 
Nation. 

The  statements  arrived  at  a  time  when  we 
were  running  Into  a  little  Red-promoted  mis- 
understanding over  the  BCA  an^eement.  S  \ 
coming  on  top  of  a  press  conference  that  we 
urged  the  Bui'insmi  Government  to  have  on 
BCA,  your  statenMnu  just  helped  that  much 
more  to  allay  susptcU-ns  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  fur  sound  United  States  policy 
In  this  area. 

The  following  Incident  might  Interest  you. 
While  Parliament  was  conaidertng  the 
Korean  que»tte»  last  we«k,  the  asatatant  to 
the  Attorney  Osasral  sams  to  tbo  USB  Li- 
brary to  ack  for  200  copies  of  our  pamphlet, 
the  United  Nations  and  Korea.  He  wanted 
them  for  distribution  to  all  members  ot  Par- 
liament. He  was  given  the  200  copies  of  that 
pamphlet  and  also  30  copies  of  the  UN  Bul- 
letin reprint,  Enfcrclng  the  Peace  In  Korea. 
The  day  following  Parliament's  vote  to  sup- 
p<3rt  the  Unlte<t  Naiions'  deci»!( n.  the  same 
gentleman  returned  to  the  librury  to  e.\- 
press  the  Atlurney  Oenerui  .>»  appreclaiion. 
Me  reixirifd  that  the  pauiplucts  hjid  sup?'i>  J 
the  art{umeut«  which  helped  i>«>at  d  a:.  ..<j 
opposition.  Thf  Prime  Minister  Wcui  i<i%eix 
an  overwhelmir.i;  v  'tf  i-f  .sujiport,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  our  enemies. 


My  best  wishes,  believe  me.  and  regards  to 
6rr.:'.tr,rs  Lodge  and  Saltgnstail  and  'Con- 
gressman Jonrt  Hesixton  ( from  one  ct 
their  constituents),  and  to  Senators  Biix 
Benton,  Karl  Mcndt,  and  the  "V.  P."  ^rhen 
you  see  them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cr:oncE  W   Edman. 
Public  AffatTs  Ofjlcer. 


All  Russian  Goods  To  Be  Boycotted 


EXTENSION  OP  RZMARK3 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  jcr'.'ADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
dispatch  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  9. 1950,  relative 
to  the  refusal  of  the  International  Lon?- 
shcremens  A.ssoc'ntion  to  unload  Rus- 
sian cargoes  m  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  BtrssiAM  Goods  To  Bs  Botcotted — 
I>X3tMEN  Announce  Decision  Ajtee  Gov- 
raNMrrrr  Pails  To  List  EasE^rriALS 

Lacking  specific  Instruction  from  Govern- 
ment offlclals.  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  on  this 
ooast  will  make  no  exceptions  In  its  boycott 
of  Russian  cargoss,  Joseph  P  Ryaa,  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  presi- 
dent, announced  yesterday  afternoon. 

Tlie  union  had  ai^reed  earlier  in  the  week 
to  handle  car^o  necessary  to  national  de- 
fense or  civilian  economy  despite  Its  Rus  • 
slan  origin,  but  asked  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurloe  J.  Tobln  to  advise  tbs  union  w'aat 
canrces  would  fall  Into  these  categories. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  the  union's  Atlantic  dis- 
trict council  had  received  no  answer  to  Its 
telegram  of  Wednesday  to  Mr.  Tobln,  and 
therefore  would  continue  to  boycott  all  Rus- 
sian cargo. 

"It  is  up  to  someone  in  authority  In  either 
the  Army  or  Navy  to  convince  us  that  ti:e 
cargo  is  essential  to  the  national  defence 
program  before  the  men  wUl  touch  it. '  ha 
said. 

The  Atlantic  district  council.  Mr.  Ryaa 
said,  has  instructed  the  longshoremen  to 
handle  all  cargoes  to  and  from  satellite  coun- 
tries until  some  definite  policy  can  t)e  de- 
cided, but  he  conceded  th.it  there  was  little 
likelihood  of  the  order  being  obeyed  at 
present. 

The  union  president  reported  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  on  satellite  cargoes  was 
scheduled  for  Monday  afternoon,  alter  a 
wage  review  msstlBg  with  representatives  of 
the  smploytng  stevedores.  He  expressed  the 
bops  tbat  soaw  sort  at  advice  would  be  lorth- 
comlDf  from  Mr.  Tobln  by  tbat  time. 

Ifr.  Ryan  declared  It  was  significant  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer,  a 
member  of  the  Prealdent's  Cabinet,  should 
Issue  a  •tatcment  in  Washington  on  Thurs- 
day urglnc  Congreas  to  look  into  tlie  question 
of  cuiblac  Imparts  rross  Ruasla.  He  said 
tbs  Sscretary's  views  coincided  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  ths  union. 

The  matter  of  haartltng  RuMlan  and  satel- 
hte  nation  cargoes  was  put  before  the  .\'.la.n- 
tlc  coast  district  council  when  it  met  here 
Wednesday. 

The  council  supported  the  men  and  ths 
New  York  district  council  In  tbs  ban  on 
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general  Russian  cargoes,  but  agreed  to  the 
handling  of  all  essential  m^ilitary  or  civilian 
goods.  The  group  asked  for  offlclal  desian.i- 
tlon  of  cargoes  necessary  for  national  defense 
or  civilian  economy  and  deferred  action  on 
satellite  country  goods  pending  receipt  oi 
such  Information. 


We  Mast  Not  Be  Misled  by  the  Appear- 
ance of  an  InproTeneat  ■  World  Coa- 
ditions  Into  Redncing  or  Slowing  Down 
Oar  Defease  Preparatioas — We  Most 
Hold  to  a  Consistent  Policy  Designed 
To  Develop  Our  Streagtii  and  the 
Strenfth  of  the  Free  World  Until  the 
Basic  Dificnitics  Are  Removed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI\'E3 
Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  more  or  less  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  various  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  services  are  being 
inducted  in  order  to  meet  this  present 
crisis.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
action,  although  now  centralized  In 
Korea,  could  at  any  moment  easily  be 
exploded  into  full-blown  global  warfare. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  now  as  m  past  wars. 
Is  more  than  doinp  its  part  in  supplying 
all  types  of  component  troops  to  the 
Umted  States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  marines. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 14.  to  have  as  my  Ruests,  at  a 
luncheon  eiven  in  the  .Speakers  room, 
some  78  ofiRcers  and  enlisted  men.  mem- 
bers of  the  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
sixth  Petroleum  Distribution  Company 
of  the  Umted  States  Engineers.  All  were 
reservists,  stationed  temporarily  at  Fort 
Belvoir  en  route  from  their  little  home 
town  of  Monroeville.  Monroe  County. 
Ala.,  in  my  own  First  District,  on  their 
way  to  Korea. 

Seating  space  in  the  Speaker's  dining 
room  alone  precluded  my  having  the  en- 
tire Alabama  ccnjzressional  delegation 
present  to  honor  these  splendid  men. 
Many  were  no  longer  in  their  teens,  and 
many  others  had  served  their  country 
in  World  War  II.  A  vast  number,  along 
with  battle  ribbons  and  medals,  had  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart.  It  was  indeed 
an  inspiring  sight  to  sit,  break  bread 
with  them — and  then  realize  that  here 
were  Amerxans  going  to  far  off  Korea 
in  oi-der  to  fight  for  the  freedom  and 
right  of  the  Koreans  to  worship  God  un- 
der a  representative  government  just 
the  same  as  they  would  fight  for  those 
rights  m  their  own  homeland  in  the  first 
district  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  missed  your  presence 
at  that  luncheon.  The  table,  however, 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Lister  Hill;  Maj.  Gen.  William  E. 
Hall,  director  of  legislation  and  liaison. 


United  States  Air  Force:  Bng.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  deputy  director. 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison,  OSD:  Biiaj. 
Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  represented  by  CoL 
E.  Pred  Klinke:  the  Honorable  Dewey 
Short,  raniting  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee:  as  well 
as  the  Honorable  Leo  E.  Allen,  ranking 
on  the  all-powerful  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  burden  of  the  talks  de- 
livered by  these  Members  of  Congress 
and  general  cfScers  of  our  anned  serv- 
ices will  linger  with  me  and  the  men  of 
the  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth 
Petroleum  Distribution  Company  of  the 
United  States  Engineers  as  long  as  we 
live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  looked  out  over 
that  assembly  it  causes  one  to  speculate 
as  to  just  why  our  Nation  is  calling  in 
such  numbers  upon  the  reservists  of  all 
services,  and  this  question  had  not  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Na- 
tions  Congress  or  its  peoples  until  it  was 
answered  in  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  on  Friday, 
September  29.  by  the  Honorable  Thomas 
K.  ^inletter.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  Port  Worth,  before  the  Air  Reserve 
Association  Convention.  Secretary  Pin- 
letter  presented  such  an  exemplary  talk 
that  I  feel  that  the  medium  of  the  Con- 
c2zssicy:\L  Recoro  could  net  be  better 
employed  than  to  afford  the  broadest 
possible  dissemination  of  the  text  of  that 
memorable  address  to  all  Members  of 
the  Hoase  and  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Service  Forces. 

Mr.  Finletter  approached  the  problem 
which  faces  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
armed  services  by  way  of  friendly  coun- 
seling rather  than  the  ordinary  lofty,  de- 
tached view  that  one  might  expect  from 
those  trained  under  military  discipline. 
It  was  the  full  and  altogether  sympa- 
thetic understanding  with  winch  he  ap- 
proached the  problem  that  engrossed 
the  minds  of  Reserves  in  attendance  at 
the  convention. 

Mr  Pmletter  laid  the  ghosts  of  rumor 
and  of  conjecture  by  a  simple  recitation 
of  the  conditions  which  existed  as  of  the 
very  hour  at  which  he  spoke.  His  was 
ail  honest  evaluation  of  future  actions 
as  they  might  easily  pertain  to  the  re- 
servists already  m  uniform,  as  well  as  to 
ail  others  awaiting  the  call  to  duty. 

Recognizing  and  discussing  the  two 
basic  problems  confronting  the  members 
of  the  Reserve  forces  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  Secretary  Finletter 
dealt  with  each  in  a  forthright  manner. 
Where  there  was  no  immediate  answer 
to  some  singular  pertinent  question,  he 
honestly  acknowledged  that  fact  and 
even  averted  any  intent  of  building  false 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

In  advancing  this  discussion.  Mr.  Fin- 
letter pointed  out  that  many  members  of 
the  Reserve  forces  were  being  called  to 
duty  for  a  purpose  that  probably,  as  he 
stated,  had  never  entered  their  minds 
when  they  contracted  to  train  in  peace- 
time in  order  to  serve  in  the  case  of 
grave  threat  to  their  coimtry. 

The  United  Nations'  action  in  Korea — 
far  remote  from  their  homeland  in  th« 
strict  sense  of  the  word — would  not  con- 
stitute the  grave  threat  to  their  Nation. 
However,  Mr.  Finletter  clearly  pointed 


out  that  while  the  action  thus  far  was 
not  total  motulization,  and  theref<x« 
caused  incon'vuuence  to  but  a  ptMTticm  of 
the  reservists,  still  the  country  has 
thus  far  been  aWe  to  avert  aU-out  war. 
and  is  carrying  on  a  pohcy  of  doing  its 
utmost  to  avert  such  an  all-out  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Finletter's  talk  on 
the  situation  erf  our  Reserve  forces,  be- 
fore the  Air  Force  Reserve  Association,  is 
just  the  kind  of  a  talk  that  this  country 
his  learned  to  expect  from  Tom  Fin- 
letter— frank,  honest,  clear,  temporal© — 
it  inspires  the  confidence  of  all  in  the 
abihty.  understanding,  and  driving  force 
of  the  man  who  now  is  Secretary  of  our 
great  Department  of  the  Air,  and  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  our  greatest  and  most  able  public 
officials. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  com- 
mend this  talk  to  every  Member  of  this 
Congress,  and  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  forthright,  sympathetic,  and  hon- 
est expressions  on  public  pohcy  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

It  is  because  of  the  foregoing  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  m  the  Recosd  the 
address  of  Secretary  Finletter  before  the 
Air  Reserve  Association. 

That  talk  is  as  follows: 

I  propose  this  morning  to  discuss  with  you 
openly  some  of  the  problems  which  are  facing 
you  and  therefore  are  facing  the  Air  Porce. 
It  Is  of  course  redundant  for  me  to  speak 
of  the  vital  importance  and  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Air  Porce  Reserve  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  futile  to  review  the  vital  part  that 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  played  in  World  War  II  and  the  pai^ 
they  have  been  playing  since  then.  Some 
idea  of  the  Importance  of  the  role  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  In  the  pre-Korea-i  structure  ot 
the  Air  Force  can  be  seen  from  one  statistic, 
namely,  that  prior  to  the  Korean  war  there 
ware  35.126  Air  Force  Reserve  cfflcers  on  full 
time  duty;  and  that  these  35.126  Air  Force 
Reserve  cfflcers  represented  61  1  percent  ot 
the  total  number  of  officers  in  the  Air  Porce. 
And  since  Korea  these  figures  have  been  in- 
creased. The  initial  recall  program,  calling 
fur  approximately  50,000  Air  Porre  Reserve 
cfflcers  and  airmen  to  be  brought  tc  active 
duty  is  expected  to  be  completed  soon.  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  are  the  two  Air  Re- 
serve wings  which  are  already  on  duty.  In 
addition  five  Air  National  G'uard  groups  and 
two  Air  Reser^'e  wings  have  been  alerted  for 
recall  and  soon  wUl  be  m  training. 

The  Reserves — and  I  am  now  referring  to 
both  the  Ail  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard — are  an  essentia!  element  of  the 
Air  Force  Establishment.  But  perhaps  of 
more  importance  to  you  at  this  moment  than 
how  important  you  are  is  the  question  of 
certain  difficulties  which  face  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

As  we  see  It,  there  are  twc  main  types  of 
problems  which  concern  you.  The  first  is 
that  class  of  problem  which  uilects  those  who 
have  been  called  to  active  senice — that  Is  the 
four  Reserve  wings  which  have  been  or  are 
being  called,  the  five  Air  National  Guard 
groups  who  win  soon  be  on  duty,  and  the 
numbers  of  air  reservists  who  were  neither  on 
active  duty  before  or  who  have  been  called 
to  duty  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war  and 
the  basic  buUd-up  in  the  National  Military 
Establishment.  Many  problems  face  these 
officers  and  men  who  are  on  active  duty,  the 
main  one  being  no  doubt  the  period  for 
which  their  services  wUl  be  required.  Tbere 
are.  I  realize,  many  other  problems  whlcb  af- 
fect these  officers  and  men  who  are  or  will 
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b«  on  acUT*  diity — and  these  will  be  dU- 
cuMStf  tfVlBf  the  courw  of  fCMt  oonTf<n- 
uon — bat  I  t»te  It  th*t  the  maiu  ozm  is  Ui* 
lenicth  of  eerrioe. 

But  eeeoodly  there  are  problems  cf  very 
freet  icrlotKneea  which  are  affect *n«  those 
at  foa  who  are  In  the  Atr  Faroe  Reaerve  and 
IMM*  MX  u  T«t  been  called,  ft  problea  wMch 
idM  «aif  ttaM  vatto  o(  the  Air  luttoiua 
GMWi  Who  bttve  not  been  eoiwotted  for  ac- 
tive doty.  Theee  mmm  ■»■«  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  uneevtalnty  oX  tbelr  posi- 
tion.   ThU  uncertainty  not  only  aSecU  their 

cnre«wra  but  must  be  very  imsatufactory  In  all 
ttietr  busLneee  and  coxnmerclal  affatrR.     I  can 

w«0  we  how  tht«  uncertainty  must  Interfere 
In  BMny  of  the  relatlooahipa  of  the  reeerrleta 
with  their  Bnmm  end  eompentoe— to  say  noth- 
ing at  the  greater  interference  with  Oieir  per- 
aonel  Uvea  end  tbelr  family  relaUooahips. 

Nov  the  Air  Force,  ee  well  m  the  Army  and 
Nary.  U  trying  to  do  eomethtng  about  thla 
queetlon  through  a  coordinated  and  uniform 
defement  pKMicy.  In  the  Department  of  De- 
feMe  therv  is  a  ClvUlan  Componenta  Policy 
Boerd  currently  studying  this  problem  and 
every  effort  w ill  be  made  to  eetabltah  pro- 
cedtiree  which  are  reaaooable  and  equitable. 
The  Air  Force  U  aware  of  many  changes  n\ 
tiM  statue  of  retervUts  In  the  past  few  years. 
We  know  that  new  skills  have  been  achieved 
and  aome  old  skills  hare  been  k«t  We  also 
know  that  same  resenrlsts  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  military  duty  tjecause  of  health 
or  becatise  of  critical  empioymeii'.  or  other 
responsibilities  which  take  preci'dence  over 
military  semce.  Criteria  Ur  deferment  have 
been  established  on  a  unlf-^rm  basin  for  tba 
Dtpertment  of  Defense.  Machir.e-y  to  ad- 
mlSlster  the  criteria  In  th(?  three  military 
<icpar*mer.rs  Is  In  ■  perntion  Members  of 
t:;e  headquarters  starT  are  here  *'.th  y  u  in 
th's  conreatlon  and  sire  prepared  to  di.vuss 
all  Indiv.duiil  problems.  General  Host;,  who 
Is  the  Special  .\ML«taiit  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Vaa<1e;.fcerg.  for  Reserve  forces.  Is 
here  and  I  understand  that  he  »H1  speak  to 
you  on  these  matters  in  further  detail. 

But  the  main  point  which  I  want  to  mats 
to  yuu  l^iis  morning  Is  that  the  .Mr  Poree  Is 
aware  of  the  dl3!cultles  and  uncertainties  of 
the  position  of  all  reservists. 

I  regret  to  *ay  tLit  I  do  not  now  have 
•olutlans  to  all  of  these  difficult  problems  to 
offer  you.  I  do.  however,  want  to  make  It 
clear  thai  we  are  fully  aware  in  the  Air  Force 
of  these  diflVrultles  and  the  burdens  they 
place  on  you — on  those  who  have  been  called 
up  and  those  who  have  not  l)een  called  up. 
I  want  to  axsure  you.  too.  that  we  are  de- 
Toclog  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  alleviating 
thU  situation,  to  try  to  malie  tl^x  to  you 
^ust  as  soon  as  possible  how  the  problem  1* 
developing  and  what  the  prospects  look  like. 
It  Is  only  the  grarlty  of  the  International 
sceae  which  has  compelled  the  action  which 
has  been  taken. 

One  thing  has  stood  out  dearly  In  our 
minds  as  we  have  looked  at  this  troublesome 
problem,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  It.  As  we 
see  It.  in  very  broad  terms  the  reserrtst — 
and  I  em  using  this  term  to  include  the  Air 
Nattoud  Guard  and  all  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve— vcltintarUy  took  metr.t>enihlp  In  their 
respective  Reserves  t>ecause  of  a  desire  to 
eerve  their  country.  Tlieee  TCrfunteers  wished 
to  be  m  a  position  to  serve  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectively In  case  the  country  shoiiUi  ^e  ri>rced 
Into  war  These  volunter^rs,  whether  they 
bad  formerly  served  In  the  armed  sernces  or 
not  could.  \t  they  had  so  wished  have  taken 
no  resp-Tnslbillfy  with  reitpect  to  the  future. 
They  could  hAve  g  >ne  about  their  own  n- 
▼lllan  ways,  stanrlini?  ready  to  atrrt  their 
country  in  the  event  of  war  but  with  ut  ar>y 
training  duruig  the  period  o?  fx-are  Instead 
of  this  they  determined  to  fit  th»ni«ie!ves  In 
time  of  peace  for  a  possible  war  to  vike  v.me 
oBtma  civilian  purstiits  at  txpem^f  >f  (ei.sure 
aad  poiBibly  of  p<  <il»i)n  in  order  to  prepare 
to  lerve  ihelr  country. 


This  nvust  t>e  rated  as  a  patriotic  act  of 
tho  highest  devgtton.  These  msenlste — 
Rd  vin  using  the  tana  in  the  broad  sense-^ 
r  -  doubt  felt  that  their  peacetime  obligation 
would  be  limited  to  training  and  that  they 
«-ould  not  be  called  Involuntarily -to  serve 
except  In  the  case  of  a  trrave  threat  to  their 
c  untry.  Now  the  situation  Is  that  they  are 
being  called  upon  to  serve  under  circum- 
stances which  however  grave  they  mny  l>e 
still  are  leas  than  a  full  moblUzatton  cf  the 
coiuitry's  total  manpower.  I  submit  that 
this  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  coun- 
try were  In  all-out  wnr  for  survival,  these 
particular  problems  which  sre  concerning 
you  today  would  disappear — and  of  course 
mtKh  ftreater  ones  would  t>efall  all  of  us. 
In  short  I'  is  the  very  fact  that  the  country 
h:\s  been  able  to  avert  all-out  war  and  Is 
carrying  on  a  policy  of  doing  Its  utmost  to 
pvcrt  stich  an  ail -out  war  which  causes  a 
preat  deal  of  Inconveniences  and  problems 
uhleh  beset  the  reservists  of  tr.day. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  would  be  provided 
rf  course  If  there  were  pssured  peace  In  the 
W')rld  which  would  enable  this  country  to 
have  a  small  mlUtfiry  esvabUshment  which 
would  not  requu-e  the  service  of  the  Reserve 
tiiUts.  But  unfortunately  this  kind  of  peace 
h.as  not  been  possible  with  the  International 
eccne  as  It  is  today,  and  therefore  the  coun- 
try has  been  forced  Into  havlni?  a  large  De- 
Jin«e  Establishment  In  a  time  such  as  the 
present.  This  Defense  Establishment  must 
be  large  as  long  as  the  ime.-Tiationiril  scene 
remains  as  It  Is.  For  tuiless  we  do  have  a 
mUltarj'  force  of  the  proper  size  and  strength 
to  give  It  authority,  we  will  lessen  the  hope 
that  our  combined  political  and  military 
policies  may  l)e  able  to  avert  wnr 

The  re.«ervl?t8  are  therefore  boine  called 
into  service  or  being  subjected  to  the  un- 
certainties of  possibly  being  c  illed  Into  serv- 
ice In  a  noble  cause  The  Armed  Forces  erf 
the  country  are  actually  eiijjaged  lu  flight- 
ing, and  flRhting  of  au  extremely  serious 
n.'».tiire  At  the  same  time  our  basic  military 
establishment  Is  beln?  btiltt  up  tn  give 
strength  to  our  policies  of  peace  Anyone 
who  Is  m  the  Reserves  -whether  he  be  In 
the  actual  fighting  In  Korea  or  whether  he 
be  in  civilian  lUe  with  th«  uncertainty  of 
(X'Ssible  call  hanging  over  h;r:i  —  is  'herelore 
rendering  service  of  the  vtiy  ^rciUat  Im- 
portance to  hi.s  country.  For  without  this 
reservoir  of  Reserve  strengih  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  provide  a  quick 
t  ulld-up  of  Its  peacetime  force  In  being. 
Without  the  reservists  It  might  not  be  able 
to  build  up  this  peacetime  stretiKti"!  quickly 
eaouxh  to  8«r\e  tiie  8ll-lmportAiit  purposes 
cf  national  security  which  It  is  now  berving. 
Those  who  may  not  be  called  are  also  serv- 
ing a  need  of  the  c  ur.try.  Ft  the  Air  Rp- 
serve  program  must  50  on.  The  Reserve  Is 
6uch  a  vital  part  of  the  air  establishment 
that  our  Reserve  tralnlnit  program  la  being 
Intensifled  and  r-programed  in  accordance 
with  the  new  and  specni  needs  of  tha  AU" 
Force  and  the  sp«clcii  quallhcations  o(  tha 
reserTlsts. 

Surely  this  Is  about  as  Important  a  work 
Bs  anyone  In  this  country  could  undertake. 
And  If  It  bears  particularly  hard  upon  yo«, 
and  Indeed  If  It  bears  somewhat  UBeipiet» 
cdly  upon  you,  there  is  only  this  one  possible 
consolation.  It  is  that  while  the  work  you 
are  now  dotn^  Is  not  that  which  you  may 
have  antlcipited — f  ir  It  Is  not  actually  en- 
gaging in  all-out  survival  war  for  your  coun- 
try— It  Is  a  call  to  duty  of  the  very  hUheet 
and  Indl.'spen.nablc  nature.  Yo\i  are  In  a 
Fense  belnjr  called  u;xjn  to  pay  the  price 
I  jr  your  pitrlotlsin  by  being  In  the  front 
of  thc».e  who  wish  to  serve  their  country. 
You  are  being  called  ou  hrst.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  one  for  which  the  country 
oust  be  always  grateful. 

Now  this  I  know  must  be  In  some  ways 
c  Id  comr-r*  to  you,  but  the  p'^'lnt  I  am  try- 
ing tu   max*   this   naomlng   is   that   the   Air 


F  rce  Is  aware  not  only  of  the  Importance 
c:  your  work  but  of  the  sacrifices  which 
}  our  work  entails. 

I  want  to  aaMire  you  that  your  p  oblems 
keenly  casteem  tis.  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  have  adequate  solutions  for  all  these 
dlfflcultles  to  offer  you  at  this  tim£.  But 
this  Is  not  because  of  any  negligence  on  our 
part  or  for  any  lack  of  deep  eoaeern  about 
your  problems.  It  Is  because  the  Interna- 
tional sltuauon  today  is  extremely  chance- 
able  and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
EstataUalunent   of   the   United    States   and 

therefore  of  the  Air  Force  are  to  a  certain 
extent  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  in- 
ternational scene.  But  I  must  add  tiiat  until 
the  world  cond.tlons  which  will  create  a  real 
peace — and  not  merely  the  Illusion  of  peace- 
are  .established  we  must  keep  on  with 
the  building  up  of  our  Armed  F'  rres 
wttbout  regard  to  the  Immediate  happen- 
ings of  the  day.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  appearance  of  an  Improvement  tn  w^orld 
conditions  into  reducing  or  slowlr.,j  djwn 
cur  defense  preparations.  We  must  hold  to 
a  consistent  policy  designed  to  develop  our 
strength  and  the  strength  cf  the  free  world 
until  the  basic  dlfflcvilttes  are  removed. 

I  cannot  assure  vou  that  the  tntepnatlonal 
situation  Is  going  to  chanee  for  the  better  in 
the  Immediate  future.  The  only  thing  that 
I  can  say  Is  that,  we  intend  to  call  you  only 
when  necessary,  to  process  you  with  consid- 
eration for  the  problems  y  u  face,  to  keep 
you  only  as  long  as  you  are  really  needed,  to 
employ  you  effectively  when  you  are  In  the 
(service,  and  to  study  earnestly  bow  we  can 
handle  your  problems  fairly  and  with  con- 
sideration for  your  special   difficulties. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  those  who 
must  serve  at  a  sacrifice  we  have  also  the 
problem  of  those  Reeerves  wbo  have  been  on 
acUve  duty  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  and  who  wish  to  continue  on  active 
duty.  We  have  never  been  able  to  give  these 
men  a  definite  promise  as  to  the  number  of 
years  they  may  expect  to  remain  on  active 
duty.  During  the  past  year  budgetary  limi- 
tations forced  us  to  relieve  some  of  these 
men.  even  though  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
relieved.  Some  relinquished  their  ratings  as 
a:r  crew  members  berause  of  the  same  budg- 
etary re£trictious.  Iii  many  cases  we  are 
now  ofleriug  them  the  oppcrtuuity  to  reuew 
their  ratings  or  to  resume  their  active  duty. 
The5e  uncertainties  are  not  to  our  liking,  and 
I  asattre  you  that  the  Air  Force  would  not 
impose  them  on  Its  personnel  except  for 
circumstances  beyond  Its  control. 

As  I  have  said,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lessen 
the  number  and  degree  ol  uncertainties 
Which  we  are  farced  to  impose  upon  you 
and  we  shall  press  the  necessary  measures 
with  all  possible  speed.  In  the  meantime 
the  services  of  some  of  you  will  be  required 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  I  know  that 
despite  the  Inconveniences  and  despite  the 
Inevitable  uncertainties  which  may  ccutinue 
lor  some  time,  you  will  hnd  satislaction  and 
cause  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  h:ive 
been  called  upon  to  make  y^tir  contribution 
aa  citizens  and  as  airmen. 
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IV  THE  SENATE  OF  1H£  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  i legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  2J),  1950 

Mr    MALONE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  permii^icn  to  have  ir'^trted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  several 
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news  dispatches  concerning  the  threat 
to  industry  by  foreign  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rec- 
CKD.  as  follows; 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  Jantiary 
8.  19.X11 

Mato«  Charges  Statt  ncABTMiNT  Has  Sold 
Cm  Down  tke  Rivni — Imports  Thuxatej* 
To  End  Gloucistes  Fishing  Flxtt 

(By  Paul  F   Kueeland) 

Gloucester  has  been  the  biggest  flshlng  port 
in  the  Nat. on  ever  since  1623.  but  there  s  no 
future  in  it  now.  according  to  the  city  s  new 
mayor.  John  J  Burke,  Jr.  And  any  week 
now — perhaps  even  any  day — the  Gloucester 
fishing  industry  may  actually  founder  or  run 
up  on  the  rocb  of  bankruptcy. 

Ho*  come?  Pish  imported  from  Canada, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland  sells  for  less  than 
Gloucester  fish  does — it's  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce because  of  lower  labor  costs  in  those 
countries.  Also,  there  Is  no  quota  on  for- 
eign fish  and  the  tariff  on  it  is  very  light. 

So.  Burke  recommends :  ( 1 )  A  quota  on 
Importo.  i2i  a  heavier  tariff,  and  (3i  imme- 
diate RFC  loans  to  boat  owners  and  proces- 
sors who  have  already  started  hoisting  dis- 
tress signals. 

■Right  now  the  industry  Is  In  dangerous 
eraters."  the  mayor  wams.  "If  Wa.shington 
doesn't  answer  our  SOS  Immediately,  we  re 
sunk. 

"No;  without  Immediate  relief.  I  can 
promise  you  that  half  the  Gloucester  fishing 
fleet  will  be  tied  up  at  the  wharves  under 
a  marshal  s  sale — and  with  no  one  to  buy  " 

Incidentally,  Burke  would  suffer  person- 
ally, too.  In  the  event  of  such  collapse;  he's 
co-owner  of  25  fishing  vessels,  the  New  Eng- 
land Fillet  Co.  of  Gloucester  and  the  Glou- 
cester Seafoods  Corp.  He  also  runs  a  Glou- 
cester diner  and  filling  station. 

"Im  a  businessman,  not  a  politician."  says 
Burke,  a  short,  stocky  luan  In  his  early 
forties — a  memlier  of  the  class  of  1930  at 
Brown,  he  was  a  guard  on  the  football  team 
and  locks  it. 

"My  father  was  a  lawyer  like  myself,  and 
1  practiced  for  a  while  wbeii  I  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  School  and  passed  the 
bar  in  IS83  But  being  the  grandson  of  a 
seefarlng  mac  I  have  always  betn  a  fisher- 
man at  heart.  I  guess. 

"Frankly,  I  dont  want  to  sit  out  my  2-year 
term  and  watch  Gloucester's  mainstay — the 
flihlng  industry — give  way  to  heavily  subsl- 
dlsed  foreign  competltlcn  " 

Commenting  on  his  5  50C-word  inaugural 
address  Monday  in  which  he  charged  that 
"the  Gloucester  fishing  Industry  has  lost 
practically  all  semblance  of  protection  under 
the  present  reciprocal-trade  agreements," 
Eurke  adds: 

I   WANT   A   FAST  ANSWEX 

"The  State  Department  has  sold  Gloucester 
down  the  river.  I  want  a  mighty  fast  answer 
to  that  one." 

First  step  In  this  direction  wUl  be  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  citizens'  committee  compris- 
t^  npiescutntlrn  of  all  phases  cf  the  In- 
dustry— owners,  fishermen,  machine  shops, 
chandlers,  processors,  etc — and  a  march  on 
the  Capitol   would   result. 

Meanwhile,  here's  how  crucial  the  situa- 
tion, as  B-jrke  points  out.  Is  today: 

(al  Of  Gloucester's  810.000.000  fleet  of  150 
vessels,  only  10  are  operating  at  a  profit — 
the  other  140  are  in  the  red. 

(bl  Ships  supply  houses  have  been  ex- 
tending easy  credit  terms  left  and  right — 
otherwise  scme  owners  would  have  been 
Xcrced  to  tie  up  then-  vessels  months  ago. 

(c)  An  out-cf-work  fisherman  makes  more 
money  while  ciillectinz  his  $25  a  week  or  so 
State  unemr'ivrr.ent  insurance  than  he  does 
while  en  .1  v  :  .i_-e — the  fabulous  SiOO-a-day 
wages  are  a  t:u:i^  of  World  War  II  times. 


(d)  There  hasn't  been  a  new  vessel  built 
in  either  Maine  or  Massachusetts  shipyards 
for  the  past  2  years — an  ominous  sign. 

(ei  The  cost  of  producing  Port-of- 
Glouster  fish  makes  It  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  fish — at  the  present  time, 
Gloucester  fish  is  being  sold  below  cost  in 
order  to  get  back  part  of  the  money  in- 
vested. 

STATE  DEPAaTMElVT  "CHOWDEH  HEADS** 

"That  one- world  theory  those  chowder 
heads  In  the  State  Department  rave  about 
is  going  to  ruin  us."  Burke  continues. 

■•They  claim  that,  for  example,  the  coun- 
try Which  can  produce  fish  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  should  do  so 

■■.A.11  rleht.  Canada  can  do  It  and  we  can^t. 
Why?  Because  women  In  Nova  Scotia  fish- 
prccesslng  plants  get  37  cents  an  hour;  here 
women  doing  the  same  Job  get  Jl  an  hcur. 
The  Nova  Scotlan  man^s  pay  in  flsh-process- 
Ing  plants  Is  50  cents  an  hour;  here  men 
doin<?  the  same  job  get  tl  50  an  hour. 

■"What  the  S'ate  Department  overlooks 
completely  in  their  comparisons  is  the  stand- 
ard of  living  Any  school  kid  knows  that 
the  United  States  has  the  highest  standards 
of  living  of  any  country  In  the  world.  The 
State  Department  doesn't  say  anything  about 
that — oh.  no!  When  it  comes  to  us,  they're 
unsympathetic  and  inconsiderate — ask  about 
our  problems  and  they  show  about  as  much 
life  as  a  barrel  of  salt  ccd. 

'  .Vre  Gloucestermen.  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. suDpKJsed  to  reduce  standards  of  liv- 
ing?" Burke  questioned  contemptuously, 
"jus*  so  thev  ran  compete  with  the  Cana- 
dian  markef  " 

Take  these  differences  in  per-pound  whole- 
sale fish  quotations: 
Canada  Cents 

Redfish 1-1  4 

Haddock 2-3 

United  States: 

R?d1sh ♦-S 

Haddock 7-9 

If  a  90-foot.  400-horsepower  Gloucester 
beam  trawler  goes  on  an  8-day  fishing  trip 
off  St.  Pierre  and  the  Sable  Islands,  it  must 
gross  at  least  S3. 000.  And  if  the  price  on 
fish  drops  below  7  cents  a  pound.  •"Then 
Its  Just  too  bad,"'  Burke  interjects.  "A  t)eam 
trawler  cannot  operate  ar.d  break  even  if 
fish  is  selling  under  7  cents.  Lock  at  these 
Canadian  quotations — what  can  we  do  about 
It'" 

And  Burke  elaborates  on  his  (li  quotas, 
(2t   tiiriff.  and   (3.    FJC  solutions; 

"(li  Last  year.  1943.  the  United  States 
Imported  60.000.000  pounds  of  frozen  fillets; 
it  should  be  limited  this  year  to  a  quota  of 
not  more  than  40,000,000  pounds. 

"some    DimUENCE 

"(21  Increase  the  t;!Tiff.  Recently  one  of 
my  vessels  became  disabled  and  $1.1CG  of 
my  catch  wais  unloaded  in  Canada,  Canada 
considered  It  an  import  and  the  tariff  was 
$400.  Now.  if  that  I  ad  been  a  Canadian 
vessel  disabled  off  the  United  States  ccast 
and  unloaded  here,  th^  tariff  would  have 
been  $11  on  an  $1,100  valuation.  Some  dif- 
ference, huh? 

"  ( 3  I  RFC  loans  are  vital  in  order  to  pro- 
tect everybocy  in  the  industry,  everybody 
from  producer  to  nrocessor.  During  the  last 
war.  the  United  States  gave  $30,000,000  worth 
of  fishing  vessels  and  equipment  to  foreign 
countries.  Including  19  beam  trawlers  wor.h 
•250.000  each.  How  about  a  little  peacetime 
spending  for  our  benefit  for  a  change?" 

Gloucester  fisheries  have  invested  a  small 
fortune  in  a  national  advertising  campaign 
during  the  past  decade— ''fish  should  be  on 
your  diet"  w^  the  theme.  It  went  over  big 
and  Increased  the  per  capita  cons-omptlon 
of  fish  from  3 '3  pounds  yearly  (1938)  to  13 
pounds  vearly  (1948). 

But  imports  have  increased  500  percent 
since  1946.  leaving  this  sad-to-teU  situation 
In   1949: 


Total  Gloucester  catch.  300.000.000  pounds; 
fillets  made  from  this  catch  and  froaen.  90.- 
000.000  pounds;  total  Imports  of  troaen 
fillets.  60.000.000  pounds. 

d-OCLBiTEH   FISH    tN   nrWFM 

"All  the  Imports  were  sold."  Burke  com- 
plains, "but  there  are  still  10.000.000  pounds 
Of  Gloucester  fillets  left  in  the  freeaers  as  of 
this  moment.  With  new  imports  coming  in 
all  the  lime,  it  means  production  wiU  be  top- 
ping sales,  and  those  10.000.000  pounds  of 
frozen  Gloucester  fillets  will  have  to  be  sold 

at  less  than  cost." 

The  big  catch — It's  about  50  percent  of 
Gloucesters  total— Is  redfish.  Next  In  line 
are  mackerel,  codfish,  halibut,  flounder,  pol- 
lock, and  sw_.rdflsh.  Since  the  mid-thirties. 
when  froaen  &sh  was  Introduced.  90  percent 
of  the  catch  la  frozen  after  filleting;  the  rest 
Is  canned,  dried  and  salted,  pickled  and 
smoked. 

Recently  "trash  fish" — unmarketable  as 
food  for  htiman  consumption — like  porglea 
and  parts  of  fish  discarded  m  the  fllleting 
process,  have  been  cooked,  pressed,  and  con- 
verted into  animal  food.  oils,  and  fiah  solu- 
bles. 

"But  the  cent  or  cent  and  one-quarter  per 
pound  paid  for  this  trash  fish'  doesn't  ctxne 
anywhere  near  balancing  the  industry's 
budget. "   Burke   adds. 

"Two-thirds  of  Gloucester's  25.000  people 
are  employed  m  the  fishing  industry.  They're 
not  asking  lor  subsidies,  although  Canadian 
fisheries,  processuig  plants,  and  vessel  own- 
ers get  up  to  30  percent  subsidization.  All 
Gloucester's-  fishing  industry  wants  Is  ade- 
quate protection  for  her  great  production." 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal  of  Jantiary  11. 
19501 

Cheapes  Fobzick  Coods  Becim  To  Cct  a 
SwATH  IK  DoBfEsnc  MARKrTs — Thxt  Hit 
UNrrED  States  Chtnawase.  Glovis   Srwiiro 

M.\CHINES.      AND      SIMULATED      PSASIfi P«0- 

TESTs  Reach  WASHiifCTOi* 

( By  Edward  Bejan) 

Makers  of  a  significant  scattering  of  Items — 
from  .simulated  pearls  to  sewing  machines 
to  chinaware — are  getting  those  import  Jit- 
ters once  again. 

Reason  for  the  latest  reoccurance  of  s  well- 
known  prewar  ailment:  Goods  from  Japan 
and  Europe  are  entering  the  United  States 
market  in  increasing  volume  and  at  prices 
domestic  producers  find  hard  to  meet. 

Take  the  Gelmart  Knitting  Mills.  Inc..  of 
Yonkers.  N  Y.  This  firm  has  cut  back  Its 
production  of  wool  and  cotton  gloves  80  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  Gelmart  still  con- 
siders Itself  lucky,  however,  because  It  was 
able  to  get  a  supply  of  nylon  for  glove- 
makmg.  President  Arthur  Goldsmith  ex- 
plains the  switch  to  the  synthetic  fabric: 
"Japan  sells  cotton  string  gloves  to  Ameri- 
can jobbers  at  »5  for  a  dozen  pairs.  We  have 
to  get  S9  73  a  dozen,  since  our  labor  costs 
-  alone  amount  to  to" 

Other  glove  makers  in  the  same  Hudson 
River  town  are  not  so  lucky.  Reports  the 
Hega  Knitting  Mills:  "Were  operatUig  at  25 
percent  of  capacity  and  our  break-even  point 
is  60  percent.  And  the  outlook  la  worse. 
W*;  may  be  forced  to  close  down  next  year." 
The  Sternwlld  Knitting  MULs.  Inc..  which 
usually  halted  regular  output  for  30  days 
around  this  tune  of  the  year  for  sample- 
rcakuig.  says  It  will  be  slower  resuming  oper- 
ations this  year;  the  company's  output  be- 
fore the  current  shutdown  w^a-s  running  25  to 
30  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The  York  Glove 
MiilB.  also  m  Yonkers.  locks  lea-  a  50-percent 
drop  m  its  1950  volimae. 

THIT    W^KE    DrfTERENT 

American  producers  in  the  postwar  §rm 
have  tended  to  regard  most  imported  prod- 
ucts as  different  from  hcme-made  goods 
rather  than  as  a  cumi-etitive  threat.     TlMf 
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bar*  in  mind  ruob  rr.inKs  hs  Scotch  whUky. 

IriMh  Unen.  and  £<-i<;itn  itkc*      Now.  bow?v«r. 

a    manufacturer    mmm    for«ign    warea 

X.irt&'.cri::.^  hit  aMtfteCa. 

Up  and  tfovn  New  Tork'i  Wortb  Street. 

tezuia  hob  of  tha  eoontry.  xnerchacts  ara 

•  sarvoaa  ay*  oo  Jmpmixmi*  cotton- 

Daftlara  report  aome  Ntp- 

grtj  testUea  bAv*  alrcMlT  en- 

tbe  United  Bflw  at  pricea  aa  much 

W  percent  below  ttMae  for  corr««pcndlng 

raault:   Anglo- Amerl- 

m  pianntnf   to  aend   an 

group  to  Jap«n  to  siae  up  the 


Wool  fabric  makera  are  alarmed  at  tbe 
It  lower  than  domestic  pricea — of 
and  rtalUn  merchandlae  Better 
•ocoitllng  to  trade 
««t7-patd  at  »1  SO  to  ta 
•  fard  balow  nvrent  New  Tork  quotations. 
DIanai  ware  manularturem  are  more  than 
alarmed:  Tbcy  cite  Japaneae  and  German 
Importa  aa  tbe  main  factor  behind  an  estl- 
owtod  36-p«reeQt  dip  in  their  saiea  laat  year 
The  Jackaon  Vt trifled  China  Co  , 
to  produce  the  least  expensive 
ckliwware  aet  in  the  United  States,  says  It 
>■  wMw  to  BMt  Japaoeae  pricea. 
,  B^xirta  Philip  DlatUlator.  Jackson  i  presl- 
tfant :  "A  few  montba  afo.  Japuneae  producers 
trimmed  the  wholeaale  price  of  a  typical  12- 
plM*  Mft  from  about  MS  to  $30.  Our  set  was 
$40  tbm.  We  were  larced  to  come  down  to 
$40,  bat  we  can  t  no  jny  lower   ' 

BrwTJ«c-iiACHi>n  HXADs  rxoac  jai-an 
Pulklng  Urge  In  the  aewlng-machlne  neld 
an  importa  of  Japaacae  baada  mnchlnea 
not  yac  Inatalled  m  cablaate  or  aqtilpped  with 
rs  A  apofeaHMUi  for  big  Sirger 
ig  Co.  aattaataa  tbeaa  are  com- 
la(  In  by  the  thouaaxKta.  One  importer  re- 
porta  bU  aaiea  oX  heads  roae  from  about 
tlOJOOO  in  IMS  to  w«U  over  $100,000  last  year. 
Several  American  manufacturers  and  dla- 
trlbuc^rs  tpeciallaed  In  putting  the  Nippon- 
ese machines  in  cabinets  and  outflitlng 
tbem  with  motora.  Some  do  their  own  Im- 
porting under  «Hinalve  contracts  with  Japa- 
saaa  planta.  One  of  tbea*.  Be^a  Bros.  Prod- 
acta  Corp  .  aaya  Us  saiea  u(  tiie  unportad 
BMMtoiaaa  biv*  inrraaaarl  200  percca*  ovar 
IMI.  Mora*  Sawing  Machine,  wbieb  Im- 
porta a  unit  to  retail  at  $li0.  cUlma  lu  cur- 
rant eotume  Ik  running  25  p«-cent  over  IMa 
and  "we  mil  cverytblog  w«  bnnc  over." 

A  Dargaui-huuier  cao  pick  up  an  tnexpen- 
•Ire   oooaule-'.ypv   JapMMM-maiio   m^icUiiie 

today  (or  arMiad  (Ml.  In  contraat.  th« 
rheapaat  macer  aiaiaiili  model  retails  for 
fi«4,M. 

AaoclMr  naa|Qr  Jipaaata  import — aimu- 
latad.  glaaa  baae  paaria  la  gaining  a  fout- 
boid  m  $maelran  aaarkeu.  To  meet  the 
pnoa  ot  Uia  laporied  baada— $1  SO 
ttacklaoaa  la  Maw  Tork— United 
bava  baas  forcad  to  uaa  plaa- 
paarla.  Tba  aatab  la  thm*  doaMattc 
prafar  thm  glaaa  baaa  paaria  wbicb 
ara  baavler  and  fit  mora  anugljr. 

Soma  iimyiatart  paarl  amaufaetvrma, ; 
log  M  ilMiiiiU  to  amaft  thla  Japaaaai 
ara  aotvUig  tba  ptnblam  by 
DltaMk  iroa..  (or 

10  paroant  and  la 
to  oAac  that  eut- 
Hoealty  Manufacturing   Co. 
laJWW  hnporting  2S  percent  of  the  wares  it  "a 


BtJi.8   i.ov  t-rrrrtON 
"K.Uinjj"  te  the  term  use*!   by   fl'wer  bulb 
(rn>Herx    to  deatrlbf-   compeutinn    fronj    Hoi- 
iuiid       Savn  Aret!'I  .jchravetii!--.-!     f  --.  hrtivpu- 
deel  .%  ^'eh'er»  teonn.   Iric      ""Wf   -;.  j  frt  $2<) 

a  l:.  '...'.;.  1  .v.fr  t{!ad!..il«  bu!b->  M  .'  w»  have 
tu  -.<  ..  r  '  i  'o  $10  to  meet  tii.-  U.'  m  ;rii.-e. 
hmclt.    ..I    .^i:      ^    iJ.:    lA    bul;.'»     A  '  1  .   -X'.lkg 

•■ii    ■»>-'    i«"J    «k    tiioUAU.id    '      Ui .    .^-i  ..1  .iV,,.iUtCl 


has  watched  hla  production  at  Palmyra. 
N.  Y  .  from  52  acres  in  1948  to  13  acres  to- 
day wnd  I  don  t  know  whether  I'm  going  to 
be  able  to  keep  that  much  i?olnj?  ' 

Chars?e«  nf  foreun  ■'riumpinu"  are  begtn- 
r.inj?  to  reach  the  Federal  TarlfT  Commission 
In  Wa«hin«?ton.  Amonn  them:  The  North- 
weat  Bulb  Growers  A^fiociatlon  sa3rs  the 
Dutch  aamattaaea  sell  n.ir(-i<.^-.i.s  bulbs  iv  a  losa 
iu  this  country  to  get  badly  needed  dollars. 
The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Ranaom  &  Randolph  Co..  and  Lee  S.  Smith  St 
Son  Manufacttirlng  Co  have  lodged  com- 
plainta  that  German  dental  burs  offered  to 
American  buyers  at  $2.88  a  grosa  are  being 
sold  to  Brazilians  for  $3.60.  American-made 
dental  burs  range  from  $5.82  to  $7  73  a 
groaa. 

Several  protesting  groups  are  seeking  im- 
port curbs  and  higher  duties.  These  Include 
northwestern  nut  growers,  who  aek.  a  30- 
percent  hike  In  dutlaa.  and  the  Aasociailon 
of  Knitted  Glove  axkd  Mttten  Manufacturera, 
which  Is  preaalng  for  a  quou  on  ahipmenta 
to  this  country. 

Their  chances  of  getting  such  reatrictlona. 
m.anufacturer8  agree,  are  slim.  EC  A  and 
other  Oovernment  cificials  have  long  been 
urging  lucreaaed  Imports  to  close  tba  trade 
gap:  United  States  overseas  purchaaea  atill 
lag   far   bc?hind   shipments   abroad. 

Lower  labor  costs  are  a  big  factor  in  for- 
el.::n  manufacturers'  successful  Invasion  of 
American  markets.  Ore  United  Statea 
er  of  knitted  berets,  for  instance,  deda 
hla  labor  coats  are  five  to  eight  times  the 
prevailing  in  Prance  and  Czechoalovakla  A 
manufacturer  of  wool  fabrics  puts  his  labor 
bill  at  triple  tbe  English  level  and  five  tlmea 
the  Italian  rate. 

Ability  of  overseas  producers  to  make 
spaadlcr  delivery  than  before  Is  alao  aiding 
the  sale  of  foreign  goods.  And  finally,  say 
importers,  merchandise  produced  abroad  has 
improved  considerably  In  quality  during  tl.e 
past  year.  Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Erltlah  Board  of  Trade,  mentions  that  he 
didn't  hear  a  single  complaint  about  the 
quality  ol  EngUah  waraa  during  a  recent  trip 
to  United  States  cltlea. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  27, 
19501 

Fklt  Hat  MAjcEaa'  Ukion  Hrr  iMPoars — Cai.i. 
Upon  TASirr  Commis.szon  f-jr  RtLiir — 
BaNioiuMMna.  Joa  Lossti  Charuid 

Tariff  conoamlons  on  fur  felt  hat  bodies 
for  wofsan's  liats  have  b<x^ted  imports  by 
mora  tbaa  SM  percent,  accordmc  to  a  joint 

■utemaot  ot  labor  aiad  niin^w of  the 

hat  b<^y  'udtiatry  tasued  ycatarday.  The 
situation  warranta  a  review  of  tbe  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  as  applied  to  the 
hat  todustry.  It  was  said,  and  the  United 
States  Tartrr  Commlatlon  waa  called  upon  to 
act. 

An  application  to  the  Commission,  algned 
yeaterday  by  Warren  Smith,  aecretary  of  the 
Hat  Inatltute.  and  Max  Zorttaky.  pratldent 
of  the  United  Hutters.  Cap  and  MUllnery 
Workers  International  Union,  outlined  the 
ahorp  rUM  In  fur  feat  hat  body  imports.  In 
11)40  tn^)orta  resumed  the  prewar  pattern  of 
•pprojUmauiy  5  parctnt  of  domaatlc  yro- 
ductlon . 

Pollowlng  the  tariff  concessions  granted  In 
the  Oeneva  trade  agirement  of  1«47  they 
roae  from  37.000  dr>aen  in  1948  to  ll2.uoo 
fur  the  arst  10  montha  of   1049 

The  latter  Qgure  IndiCiiiea  a  Jump  frum  5 
percent  of  di'niestlc  pr)dui:tlnn  to  H:iUL.6t 
20  percent,  the  uppilculiuii  stated,  aiid  haa 
been  mi  ImiMriaiit  cuutrlbuiory  fiictur  to 
the  3d  pr:(.«nt.  drop  In  the  number  of  hat 
indUh'rv   t'  ''^luc'he  workers  since   ii)37 

At  '  .'  •  1  H.i'.  riKtuute  ngures,  lu  li»37 
an  avci^.   ut  ■»  -ub  wurkers  were  empiuyea  in 


the  women's  h.it  body  segnaent  of  the  Indus- 
try In  ia49,  the  number  of  wuriers  ir.  this 
division  of  the  mdu;>try  lei.  U)  2  310. 
Figures  of  actual  mar.-h.  urs  worked  reveal 
a  parallel  decline  of  1.5uC0,0  man-hours  in 
the  same  period.  Mcrt;-.  er.  effect  on  ttie 
domestic  industry  has  been  such  that  sev- 
eral long-established  companies  have  gona 
bankrupt  and  there  has  been  notiembla 
hardship  in  certain  localities  where  the  hat 
industry  l3  the  economic  life  blood  of  Um 
community. 

The  application  went  on  to  say  that  bene- 
fits of  the  tariff  concessions  to  forel^  na- 
tions were  not  manifest.  The  hat  industry 
imporu  virtually  all  its  raw  materials  con- 
sisting of  furs  and  skins  and  exports  only  a 
negligible  quantity  of  the  manufactured 
product.  Increases  in  Imports  of  hat  fcixlles 
and  finished  fur  felt  bats  acta  to  reduce  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  and  thia  offsets  the 
benefits  of  the  reciprocal  International  trad* 
program. 

In  requesting  action  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlaalon.  the  applicants  emphasized  that 
both  labor  and  managements  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  recognlaed  the  need  for 
t;u-lflr  couceaalona  as  a  means  of  fostering 
world  trade.  It  waa  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  thraat  to  its  existence  wh.ch  the 
concessions  implied,  made  it  mandatory  for 
the  Industry  to  obtain  a  review. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  28, 
19501 

HATrxxs'  Union  OrriciAL  Warns  gf  TiAoxa 
Ruin  by  United  States  Impobt  Polict  — 
Sats  laoN  CtniTAtN  Nations  With  slavb 
LAuoa  Output  Can  Tgxs  Danbuby  Into 
Ghost  Town 

WASHiNCTOM.—Amerlcan  hat  workers  can- 
not compete  with  Iron  curtain  slave  labor 
and  survive,  Marx  Lewis,  general  secretary  of 
the  AFL  United  Hatters.  Cap.  and  MiMiiiery 
Workers,  warned  here,  if  imports  of  compet- 
ing goods  incraaaa  ur  even  cununue  at  their 
Pr'^ent  rata,  hat-manufacturmg  towns  like 
Danbury.  Conn.,  "wUi  be  reduced  to  ghost 
towns.'  Mr.  LewU  prohphesied. 

He  was  here  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Nauonal  Labor-Manage- 
ment  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy 

The  committee,  representing  nearly  a  scora 
of  Induatries  which  say  they  are  being  un- 
fairly affected  by  foreign  imports,  met  m 
closed  aaaalou  to  discuss  problems  raised  by 
America's  foreign  trade  policy 

AliKt  representing  the  hat  Industry  on  the 
executive  comznittee  is  Oavtd  Harahaw.  preai- 
dent  of  the  Hat  InsUtute,  Inc..  and  president 
ol  the  John  B.  Stetaon  Co. 

Mr  Lewis  said  Czechoslovak  Imports  are 
presenting  the  dilef  problem  to  bat  manu- 
facturing concerns  such  as  those  In  Dan- 
bury.  Importa  fronj  this  Iron  ctartain  coxm- 
try  have  Increased  300  percent  ikMa  the  end 
of  tiie  war,  he  asserted. 

Tbe  poeltUm  of  the  bat  Industrv  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  IndOaMm  rapresented  In 
the  Katlonai  Labor-Maaagcment  Committee 
on  Poratgn  Trade  Policy,  ha  aald. 

"A  blllioa  dollsLTs'  worth  of  maports  will 
not  seriously  affect  tlia  Aoamtaa*  aeonomy. 
but  u  only  a  law  ioduatrlm,  and  — r«*«^»y 
smaller  IndMbrtaa.  ara  mada  to  Mamna  a  dim- 

proportionate  abare  of  tbe  burden  caused  by 
such  Unporta,  then  the  slluauon  can  be 
ruinous. '  he  said. 

It  is  planned  to  preaent  the  hat  induatrv  a 
problem  to  a  Boiiaa  Lalxjr  Subcummitt.^e  &.'i 
up  to  Study  the  effect  tapogta  are  h A  ..^ 
Amvlcan  labor  and  emptoymant.  Mr    L<  a  .^ 
stated. 

The  United  SUlas  Tariff  Commisalon  la 
conducting  a  preliminary  survey  ol  the  hat 
industry  <  prt.bi«cis. 

It  ha*  been  suggested  by  some  Oovarnment 
spckeaiuen  tliat  hat  workers  and  others  axmi- 
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lariy  affected  try  training  te  Olfetr  types  of 
work.  Mr.  Lewis  said. 

*Tt  wont  work  Ha:  workers  have  been  In 
tba  IxMluatry  too  kmg  to  be  retrained  for 
other  work."  he  declared. 


fProm  tbe  Wall  Street   Journal  of  April   6, 
1950] 

8RIL  tucfOKTwam  Taxi  Buwwim  Pioic  Uitttis 
9Tatxs    W.OTERorsEs    rr    Qrrcmtc    Ixnroi 


Ona  Baatara  ataal  warehouseman  says: 
**Wa  cant  poaalHy  wmip$t»  with  the  imp<:rt- 
ers."  The  Latter  offer  7  percent  to  8  percent 
on  such  products  as  hot-rolled 
atroeturaia.  That  puts  their  quo- 
balow  what  the  warehooaea — tha 
steal  Induatry'B  retailers — pay  tba  aaUIa  for 
these  itcma. 

The  ^'^"r't^  ataal  la  ahlpped  from  Bel- 
gium. Luxembarg.  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Garactaay.  X<aat  yaar's  currency  davaliiationa 
laM  the  grosmtfwork  for  tba  lowar  ixaport 


Imports  of  aaaalflniahed  steel.  rMac  rapidly 
la  tha  lata  aaontha  ol  1M»  (aUewm«  de- 
valasktton.  raarhad  3004)00  toaa  for  tha  year. 

That  was  about  double  the  IMg  tocaL 

[Prom   the  Wall   Street  Journal  of   April   8, 
1950 1 

COLOXSU     To     INCIXASB     I'TS     IXCFOaTS     PkOM 

Umxto  Srans.  Pxmancx  Mnnsxaa  Sara 

Colombia  expects  to  Increase  imports  from 
by  ao  percent  this  year  to 
B.  acording  to  Dr.  Herman 

Colombian    Minister    of 


This  Increaae  is  made  possible  by  higher 
khe  dollju'  aavtngs  from  re- 
by  the  country  on  im- 
porta of  all  but  saaenflnl  goods.  Dr.  Jaranullo 
atated. 

Dr.  Jaramlllo  baa  been  In  Washlnrt  n  rep- 
rcaentlng  Colombia  at  the  Tcor.crrr.:  and 
Social  Conference  of  the  Pan  .^-.^oncan 
Union.    He    will    return    tc    C-:lorr :  a    ueri 


"Oolombta  la  tmioyii  i  a  very  h«8::hy  eco- 
nomic and  llaeal  attuation  with  tn^ht  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  "  he  stated  The  metal- 
lic lasai  las  d  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  have 
vaaehad  aig&,000  OCO;  they  were  $80  000.000 
ka  April  IMO.  JsiamatSoDal  paynanta  for 
aoauncrcial  oparatlona  and  for  axtemai  p«a>- 
Uc  debt  are  up  to  date." 

Dr.   Jaramillo    listed   several   steps    that 

Coiookbia  Is  taking  to  continue  its  economio 
doTalnpmtnf  He  stated  that  a  apaciai  bank- 
biC  wMrtiw  Of  tha  Vadaral  nsssiii  Board  wlU 
aoon  leave  for  Colombia  to  aid  tha  Oovmh- 
aaant  in  tbe  lommlatton  of  ftnanrlai  poUciea 
that  will  aHmittaaa  asricultural  and  mdus- 
trlal  prodacttOK. 

(Prom  tba  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  74. 
10601 

PWmU     8T»TX8    CHKMTC.^L    iTfCC^-TlT     Ftchts 

TMraaan  Plah  1^  Maxx  Imports  CHr^pra 

aaa  Gaia  ■otpobt  Pkom  MnrrABT  Men 
(By  W.  C.  Bryant) 

WjLsaiNCTOM. — Tbe  United  States  chemical 
tcdtistry  ts  fighting  an  administration 
aebeme  to  cut  off  much  of  Its  tariff  protec- 
tion. 

■MCtty  aftor  world  War  I  Congress  grant- 
ad  thla  iBduatry  special  tariff  treatment.  It 
waa  intended  to  encourage  domestic  produc- 
tion of  chemicals  like  dyes  and  explosivea 
that  uaad  to  come  trvna.  Germany. 

Now.  the  Treasury,  with  State  Department 
{.  wants  a  change  in  these  laws.  This 
la  part  of  "the  Customs  SimrUSca- 
lloa  Act  of  19B0."  a  bill  President  Truman 
will  soon  sand  to  Congreaa  fur  its  approval. 


The  TT.eastire  ts  stipposed  to  refarm  rustoms 
p)rocediires  so  irr.p'^rtia^  all  sorts  ct  zocds — 
cot  ;ust  chem.icals — wiU  !>«  easier  and 
cheaper. 

Sections  wcrryin?  chemical  ccmpanies 
n:air.:T  a?ec*  c:ia:-tar  prrduct*  a  v.:&:  see- 
mer.t  of  the  ir.d'.istry  They  now  include  net 
only  dyes  ar.d  exp:>Dslves.  but  also  plastics. 
Insecticides,  metUcal  supplies,  perfximes.  and 
flavors. 

•X--T-:    c:-f\N."r   TKBirr   a-^sx 

Under    -jr"-?*:.:    :..r;;T   ;.•."»"     ciu'ies    "n   these 

the 
fr.Lia 


:e    ." 


;r.en"..- 
'le" .'.;  V-? 

Ini- 
ited  to 


Imported  chemicals  are  a  :•  :<^ 
generally  higher  se  .;:-t  •^- 
macufacuirers.  E-... bl- 
uets are  computed  on  tbe  tarv: 
prices.  Tbe  new  blU  woMd  gr 
cal  badoatry  saw  tariff  ratea  c. 
foreign  Items  and  ai^y  tbem  ' 
rather  than  dimwattr.  aaffliif 
tially.  the  i  ew  rataa  woald  be 
give  about  tbe  same  protection  the  industry 
now  geta.  But  chemical  coaapantea  see  many 
falUnga  in  thia  diang;e.  Ttaty  aoapeet  tt  ts 
part  cf  a  broader  scheme  to  cut 
erally  and  permit  mora  foreign 

A  repreaaataOH*  at  the  MoMsanta  Cbeim- 
eal  Co.  raeaBa  that  whm  the  chrmlats  hrst 
heard  ahout  the  customs  bUl  "the  reaction 
was  eiplosiTe  " 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  Manufacturing 
Chemist  Aasociaticm  datma  tha  change  would 
be  espedaUj  hard  on  aoma  at  tha  nation's 
46  dya-maklng  oatflta.  It  also  would  dis- 
coxvaga  companies  ttom  developing  new 
chemicals,  be  thinks 

The  Industry  is  having  some  success  in  its 
batti-  to  let  the  law  stand  as  it  '^s-  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  sent  a  "confldentlal** 
report  to  the  Budget  Bureau  finding  fault 
with  the  •chemical"  part  of  the  blU.  Mili- 
tary planners,  always  worr.ed  about  having 
enough  domeatlc  chnolcal  production  in 
time  of  MT,  hai?*  told  Budget  Bureau  of5- 
dals  the  change  misht  do  harm.  Chemical 
men  hope  the  Munitions  Board  will  submit 
an  even  stronger  report. 

BIU.   HELD   tn»    a    MONTHS 

•With  such  help,  they're  trruig  to  Induce 
President  Truni.in  t.)  delete  tiie  controversial 
sect;  r.s  from  the  ciistoma  hlU  before  It  goes 
to   C  nijress. 

E  ..-e  of  doubts  the  chemical  Industry 
has  raist'-i,  the  customs  bill  has  been  held  up 
for  over  2  montha  at  the  Budget  Bureau, 
whicb  superviacs  all  leglaUUoa  augqatad  by 
Pederal  agenciaa.  Tlila  delay  means  Oaa^am 
probably  won't  ret  around  to  acting  on  tha 
bill  unul  next  year 

But  daaptaa  all  tbe  optimistic  sii;ns.  in- 
dustry   paopla    UUnk    they'll    have    a    touah 

ttma  proatog  thay  atau  aaad  s::>eciai  tariff 
protection  to  tba  mttsfaeticm  ol  the  Sta-^a 

and  Treasury  Departments. 

Officials  of  these  two  agencies  think  the 
law  should  be  changed  for  tbeaa  two  reaaons; 

Under  the  i,resent  scheme,  the  foreign  ex- 
porter and  the  United  States  Importer  cant 
be  sure  what  duty  will  be  levied  on  a  ship- 
ment. That's  because  "he  duty  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  some  United  States  firm 
Is  offering  a  similar  chemical  for  sale  when 
It  is  impcHted. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  "American  selling 
price"  Is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  t  he  prooosed 
International  Trade  Orsanlzaticn.  Though 
Concress  hasn't  okayed  the  ITO  charter,  It's 
on  President  Truman's  lesriplatlve  must  list. 
It  aims  to  improve  trading  conditions  among 
some  50  countries. 

PSESZNT    UkW    HEUS    tTNllXl)    STATES    n«Ma 

The  chemical  industry  admita  that  the 
present  law  gives  it  advantages.  It  is  the 
only  major  Industry  that  knows  any  time  It 
raises  us  prices.  It  also  automatically  makes 
hiuher  tariff  wails  lor  forslgn  competition. 

The  law  was  intended  to  g:ve  advantafcs 
to  United  States  producers.    It  sets  up  duties 


as  a  percenia«e  of  the  vai'ie  of  the  '>moorted 
goods.  In  the  case  of  most  imports  tiie 
value  is  the  roreLcn  price  Eut  whene-  er  .tny 
iJjTeizc  coal-tAT  product  c.:;mpetes  with  the 
d  rr.es :»c  item,  the  value  is  the  Americans 
sellir.g  price 

Pir  ir.star.ce.  t^.e  price  of  a  special  i-9 
may  be  abcuT  $1:20  a  pound  m  Switrer'.ar.d 
ar.d  abour  i:  50  in  thu  country  IT  the  duty. 
which  ts  40  perrer.t  were  b.v<?d  on  the  for- 
e-^n  price,  i:  would  be  4?  cents,  but  tismg 
the   American    price   rr.ske?   it   60  cents 

For  everv  ci:i.^r  t^-.r  :h.^  d-:imestic  price 
gofs  up.  :r.e  import  Tail  £  «es  up  40  cents. 
Ttis  may  not  k?ep  cut  all  :  vign  competi- 
ti,:!n.  fcu:  :'  is  n-..-r»  proieciicn  than  mcsst 
c*;ier   ir.d',.s""'.es    r.,i  'e. 

Til?  '...-i  ;-.t\p5  The  United  St.i-es  companies 
In  a::. '.her  i:r.;  rtan:  way.  i.x>  Whenever 
they  decide  to  duplicate  i  t  •"e.ir'n  mncva-  . 
tlon.  they  know  the  tari^T  will  st.;:  up  as  soca 
as  they  succeed  and  put  a  cmpetlag.  do- 
mestic copy  on  the  market. 

CCAL-T.UI     FaoDUrTS     SFXCZAl. 

Evfn  If  the  fcreien  chemical  Isnt  cotn- 
petltlve.  as  long  as  it  s  a  coal-tar  product  it 
LS  subject  to  special  duties  la  this  case,  tha 
duty  IS  based  cc  the  United  States  value, 
which  is  the  prevailir-g  price  a:  which  it  sells 
In  this  country  Duty  on  most  products  Is 
based  on  the  foreign  price,  which  la  usually 
lower. 

The  customs  bill  proposes  two  major 
changes  in  the  present  law  First,  the  Tari^ 
Commission  would  list  all  foreign  coal-tar 
prc<lucts  that  would  compete  with  United 
States  chemicals.  It  wou.d  fig'-ire  out  new 
tariff  rates  for  these  items  based  on  foreign 
prices.  They  would  be  calculated  to  give 
domestic  finns  about  Uie  s&me  protection  aa 
they  now  get. 

For  exiunple,  s».aie  dyes,  now  taxed  at  40 
percent  of  the  American  selling  pnce  would 
have  a  rate  cf  about  IOC  pertrent  of  the  for- 
eign pnce.  A  few  coal-tar  products  could 
even  have  rates  of  about  500  percent,  experta 
roughly  figured. 

Although  that  still  sounds  like  a  lot  of  {h-o- 
tection.  United  States  compu  aies  say  It  Isnt 
enough.  Per  one  thing,  foreign  producers 
could  lower  the  taria"  by  cJtting  their  prices. 
Thus.  United  States  producers  would  no 
longs'  control  the  tan?  wall.  There  would 
be  no  extra  protection,  either,  for  new 
products. 

Bcscrr  EtTKzat;  stccests  coMPaoan^s 
The  second  chance  would  be  to  base  dutlea 

on  noncompetiuve  U€ins  on  the  forpisn  pnce. 

Instead  cf  Cruied  States  value  Tiie  present 
percentage  rate  W3uld  continue  to  apply  oa 
these  chemicals. 

To  placate  the  chemu.ts.  the  Budget  Biurau 
su^ested  a  comprcniise  Ir.te  last  week.  It 
involves  having  two  rates  for  every  coal-tar 
product :  A  high  one  to  lae  used  when  cu«ton« 
officials  think  an  import  is  competitive  and 
a  low  one  il  it  Isnt.  The  Treas'jry  wculd 
give  30-day  notice  before  siulting  from  one 
rate  to  the  other. 

The  Treasury  may  adopt  this  Idea,  but  ftw 
disputants  like  it.  The  St.ite  Departnient 
thmks  It  might  be  too  eSecuve  In  keeping 
out  imports.  Industry  representatives  think 
it  might  net  be  effective  enough.  So  the 
battle  goes  on. 

A  few  other  industries  also  would  be  af- 
fected by  these  changes  They  produce  rui>- 
ber  overshoes,  knit  gloves,  and  canned  crab 
meat. 

The  chemical  Industry  has  one  other  tarlir 
headache.  The  State  Department  last  week 
listed  a  lot  of  Imported  chemicals  on  which 
It  would  like  to  cut  the  United  Statea  duty 
at  a  big  trade  parley  to  be  held  in  Englard 
in  September.  The  ccmpanies  wUl  get  a 
chance  to  okject  to  these  proposed  rate  cuts 
in  puolic  hearings  to  be  held  nejtt  month. 
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1  FY"m  th*  Wrw  York  Journal  of 

Mar   IS    \9f-C 
U*Jt<~a  Umitto  Statis  TKrrLi  Imtokts,  Smqw 
KiaJ — CoTTow  Cvom  DoTrija  Spick  r«»" 
«    \tr    Raw  Jr-.-T  AaBTTAL*  TUFUB 
WA&«i>ircx.  Mat  17— United  Statn  lio- 
porta  of  Usui*  ftbcn  and  Boanufacturca  raa<i 
IB  March  to  •Al.IOtUXK)  troea  M6.aO0.0O0  Ic. 
and  •ei.MO.OOO  In  Marcb   a   feax 
I— nurri  Dvparunant  aaM  today 

, i  oC  oottoo   cloth  BMntr  doub;*d 

tram  tha  alkcrt  ixMnth  oC  Pctiruarj  to  March 
aod  ««rt  thrw  tlmaa  (raater  Ut*n  March 
1840.  AirXxMiM  at  Jut*  and  jota  manufac- 
Uiraa  ate)  shoved  large  gaina.  vtth  raw  Juta 
up  OTcr  three  times. 

Imporu  of  woolen  fatrloa.  wool  wearing 
apparel,  raw  itlk.  and  iriithiette  yams  also 
incraaaad  ovar  both  the  prerViua  month  and 
a  ywr  a(o.  Arrvrala  of  carpet  wools  wera 
balow  Pahruarj  but  ahov*  Mvch  1M9  Rav 
cotton  Importa  alao  ttU  hvt  ware  still  oKire 
than  four  tixnM  larger  than  March  a  year 
ago. 

A  eompartaon  of  Importa  for  the  thrca 
pertoda  foUowa; 
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IPtcm  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23,  19501 

On.  iMPOrrs  Cobtinc  Jobs.   MiNras  Sat 

Spokesmen  for  coal  miners  and  operators 
xirged  Congress  yesterday  to  curb  oU  Imports, 
which  they  said  are  causing  thousands  cf 
Anaencan   workers  to  lose  their  jobs. 

D.  T.  Buckley,  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, and  Thomas  Kennedy,  vice  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  protested  at  a 
Benate  Labor  subcommittee  hearing  that 
foreign  oil  Is  being  dumped  in  tins  country 
at  unfair  prices. 

"The  equivalent  of  a  year's  work  for  50.000 
miners  In  the  bituminous  coal  Industry  Is 
being  destroyed  by  lurelgn  oil  at  the  current 
rale  of  importation."  Buckley  said. 

Kennedy  said  that  100.000,000  barrels  of 
residual  oil — that  to,  oil  used  for  fuel  or  In- 
dustrial purposea — waa  Imported  last  year 
and  either  put  2S.C00  coal  miners  out  cf  work 
or  reduced  their  workweek  He  said  the  cil 
was    marketed   *"at   ridiculously   low    prices." 

Btjckley  estimated  last  years  oil  imports 
cat  25.000  miners  and  25.000  transport  work- 
era  their  Jobs,  and  said  these  figures  could  b« 
doublp^  m  1950  If  the  present  trend  <x  n- 
Unues. 

Tliey  testified  at  the  opening  of  the  eub- 
commlttee'a  hea.'ing  on  a  resolution  by  Sen- 
ator MaSLT  (Democrat.  West  Virginia),  to  in- 
WHfBte  the  causes  of  "Increasing  tmem- 
ploymeut"  In  the  cual.  railroad,  oil,  zinc.  Icud, 
and  sliver  Induisirits. 

Kennedy  said  that  If  the  present  flow  of 
tmportsd  oil  Increases,  as  the  prospect  seems 
to  Indicate,  we  shall  witness  a  complete  dis- 
rupting and  revamping  of  our  American  fuel 
pattern." 

I^OSS  or  TTXTTLE  JOBS   LAIT  TO   orVALUATlON 

Nrw  Yoex,  Miy  22  —American  cotton  tex- 
tile men  say  irieir  exiwrt  trade  has  dropped 
more  man  S500.OCiO.CAJO  as  a  result  of  devalua- 
tion of  foreign  currencies  and  Increased  low- 
cost   fureljrn  com {le '. I'.Um 

This  sum.  Uiey  add.  Is  equivalent  to  52.0CO 
Am'-rlcan  textile  Jubs  and  millions  of  watje 
dollars 

They  complied  the  figure  In  a  battle  aKalnst 
any  further  retluciion  of  tanfls.  claiming 
levies  already  have  been  slashed  at  leaAt 
a  third  t:nce  li>36  and  some  Items  have 
been  bit  by  75  percent  cuu. 

The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
atltuta.  Inc..  the  National  Aasociatii-n  of  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers,  the  A.wociation  of  Cottna 
Textile  M»^rhants  of  New  York,  ami  D.f 
Textile  Exp-rt  Aacx-latlon  of  the  United 
Srateu  Joined  In  preparing  the  brief  for  com- 
ing tariff  hearings. 

They  have  filed  a  surrey  of  their  vlfA^  wUh 
the  Committee  Jnr  Rerlprorlty  Inf-rmnll  a 
In  Waahlugtua.    Their  tcatlmo.-iy  wUl  be  pre- 


sented at  committee  hearings  for  considera- 
tion m  tariff  negotiations  In  England  In 
September. 

As  the  textile  men  prepared  their  brief. 
United  States  Department  of  Comm-irce  fix- 
tures showed  that  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
fronk  the  United  States  In  the  first  quarter 
were  120.740.000  square  yards,  a  de<:llne  of 
67.5  percent  from  the   first  quarter   jf    1949. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  | 
Applx  PaooucxES  Ask   Imp<jrt  Limit  —Cana- 

DIAlf  COMPrnTIO.N   HtdJi  AOVXRSE  FaiTTOE  Olf 

Df'MESTTC    PaODOCT 

Washington,  June  5  —Apple  producers  to- 
day asked  the  Government  to  negotiate  a 
1  000, OCO- bushel  Import  limitation  on  Cana- 
dlan  fresh  apple  imports  when  reiMprocal 
trade  agreements  talks  are  resumed  t.^ls  fall. 

But  they  left  the  door  open  for  any  other 
solution  Government  negotiations  might 
work  out  to  place  this  country's  appile  pro- 
ducers on  afi  equal  footing  with  Canadian 
producers,  not  only  In  trude  among  them- 
selves but  In  foreign  markets. 

The  quota  limitation  waa  proposed  to  the 
agricultural  panel  of  the  committee  for  rec- 
iprocity Information  by  Prank  W  Taylor, 
secretary  of  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Council.  It  was  approved  by  Truman  Nold. 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Apple  In- 
stitute. 

MARKtTS  LOST  IN  WAR 

Samuel  Eraser,  secretary  of  the  Ir.  terna- 
tlonal  Apple  Association,  pushed  for  world- 
wide equality  for  American  producers  as  the 
only  chance  for  this  country  to  regal:i  war- 
loet  European  export  markets.  He  sa;d  Eu- 
rope's efforts  to  Increase  Its  apple  output  are 
complicating  the  situation.  C.  C.  Rathbun, 
representing  the  Florida  Canners  A«ocla- 
tlon.  was  the  only  other  witness  appearing 
today.  He  asked  the  committee  to  ccnsider 
tinding  present  tariffs  en  canned  citrus 
Juices.  The  general  reduction  on  canned 
lime  Juice,  he  said,  worked  a  hardship  in  the 
American  Industry,  and  any  further  -educ- 
tion for  any  canned  citrus  Juice  would  3e  felt 
here. 

Taylor  said  the  Oregon-Washington  apple 
producers  are  affected  moet  adversely  1  y  Ca- 
nadian competlilon.  aiid  pointed  out  that 
apples  Imported  from  Canada  carry  c  nly  a 
12'^ -cent-a-bushel  duty  while  those  niovlng 
from  here  to  Canada  must  pay  about  40 
cents. 

CANADIAN    COSTS   LOWCT 

In  contrast,  he  said.  Canadian  prodJctlon 
co«its  are  alK)ut  CO  cents  a  bushel  below  costs 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This,  coupled  with 
a  monop<ily  marketing  system  In  Erlli.'h  Co- 
lumbia, makes  It  possible  for  Canada  'o  un- 
dersell domestic  producers  and  drive  prices 
well  below  cost  of  production. 

He  said  the  council  reluctantly  advised  the 
committee  to  place  a  quantitative  restriction 
on  Canadian  apple  Imports,  but  addel  that 
exhiiustlve  Investlcatlon  failed  to  p-oduco 
any  ut.^er  meth<xl  oJ  correcting  the  situation. 

He  also  warned  the  cfrnmitiee  that  apples 
n.ust  be  placed  on  the  next  supplemen  al  list 
of  commi>dlt;es  under  negotiation  >  t  the 
coming  trade  talks  or  the  United  States 
would  be  unable  to  put  apples  on  the  ajenda. 

paxsmvxad  opposx  cvts 
The  New  York  Pre.nervers'  Association.  Inc.. 
went  en  record  In  opposition  to  any  "educ- 
tion In  Imp^^rt  duties  on  Jams  and  Jellies 
made  from  tree  fruits  and  on  orange  mar- 
malade. 

While  It  is  true  that  In  the  past  the  per- 
centage of  Imports  of  Jams.  Jellies,  pro  serves, 
and  marmalades  has  been  comf>ar  «tlvely 
small,  the  asstvlatlon  brief  said.  "ne%erthe- 
\fr.n  any  prospective  reduction  In  th'  tftrlff 
on  these  Items  will  constitute  a  serious  threat 
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to    the    Industry,    particularly    In   the   New 
York  area  ■ 

Moet  of  these  Imports,  the  preservers  held, 
cominsj  principally  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Cuba,  and  Canada,  come  into  the  port 
of  New  York  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
sale  concentrated  here.  An  Informal  survey 
locally,  the  association  said,  revealed  that  the 
lareer  retail  outlets  In  Ne*  York,  mostly  de- 
partment stores  and  supermarkets,  are  giv- 
ing considerable  display  space  to  Imported 
preserves  even  exceeding  the  space  devoted 
to  the  domestic  products,  and  that  very  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  foreign-made  preserves 
and  marmalades  are  being  sold. 

(Fttnn  the  New  York  Times  of  June  7.  1950] 
UmrsD  States  Polict  Scoan)  on  Candt  T.ui- 

iiT — Chapman    Teu-s    Asscciation    P.ixlxt 

CwKiNC  or  Dou-A*  Gap  IitPtaiLS  Lkdlstbt 

Hr.ar. 

Sharp  criticism  of  encouraging  imports  at 
the  expense  of  home  industries  was  made 
yesterday  by  Harry  R.  Chapman,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  committee  of  the  National 
Confectioners'  Association,  at  the  associa- 
tion's annua!  meeting  in  the  Waldorf-.^tona 
Hotel. 

"At  the  Insistence  of  cur  own  Government 
officials.  Britain  and  other  countries  have 
agreed  to  exclude  exports  from  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  fame  time  stepping  up 
the  shipment  of  their  products  to  otir  mar- 
kets." he  declared.  "This  U  called  closing 
the  dollar  gap.  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
distribute   poverty   to  American   industries." 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  England  Confectionery  Co., 
Cambndee.  Mass  .  charged  that  80.000  .Ameri- 
can workers  In  the  candy  Industry  alone  have 
been  made  expendable  as  a  result  of  this 

"strange  doctrine." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  40-percent  duty 
on  Imported  candy  was  reduced  to  20  percent 
In  1939.  to  14  percent  in  1948.  and  now  dis- 
cussions are  being  held  to  recommend  fur- 
ther cuts. 

As  an  example  of  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition, he  said  that  during  the  first 
a  months  this  year  foreign  candy  Importa 
Increased  360  percent,  with  Czechoslovakia, 
a  Soviet  satellite,  the  second  lareest  shipper. 
He  said  that  these  farts  have  been  reported 
to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

MF.AD    ISStmS    WABNTNC 

James  M  Mead.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccinmission.  emphatically  denied  at 
the  morning  session  that  trade-practice 
rules  may  be  used  to  cover  up  law  violations. 

"Should  the  Commission  find  any  Indus- 
try attempting  such  a  practice."  he  said,  "I 
can  assure  you  that  the  full  weicht  of  the 
Commissions  formal  corrective  px3'*ers  would 
be  speedily  brought  tc  bear  against  the  guilty 
parties,  and  the  rtiles  for  thai  Industry  would 
be  rescinded  " 

The  return  of  penny  candy  was  reported 
by  PhlUn  P.  Gott.  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  explained  that  during  the  war 
manufacturers  were  reluctant  to  use  limited 
sugar  supplies  for  low-priced  candies,  but 
now  the  Increase  of  ycung  children  has  high- 
volume  sales  possibilities. 

{From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

September  14.  1950| 

Nrw  Monthly  Import  Highs  Loom  in  Fall 

(By   E.   M    Doran) 

American  Imports  are  continuing  the  sharp 
upward  climb  they  began  In  May.  Now  all- 
time  monthly  highs  may  be  expected  this 
fall. 

Leading  New  York  city  banks  which  re- 
ported very  sharp  gains  in  total  of  letters 
of  credit  Issued  during  July,  yesterday  Indi- 
cated further  expansion  had  occurred  in  Au- 
gust Sensiitional  gams  tiver  August  1949 
were  reported  by  some  banks. 


aisz  m  iMPorr  caizors 
While  a  large  volume  of  Anterican  Imports 
la  financed  on  terms  other  than  letters  of 
credit,  the  latter  type  of  financing  Is  reUed 
on  heavily.  This  reliance  is  stUBciently  large 
that  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  import  letters 
of  credit  totals  normally  will  be  followed  by 
a  marked  nae  In  total  Imports. 

Letters  of  credit  In  payment  for  foreign 
merchandise  may  bt  taken  out  well  in  ad- 
vance of  shipment  or  at  time  of  sale.  But 
bankers  report  most  credits  are  is.;ued  when 
an  order  is  finally  placed  or  when  sales  are 
made. 

In  some  instances  goods  are  prepared  for 
shipment  after  the  letter  of  credit  has  been 
established  while  in  other  cases  goods  may  be 
ready  for  sale  at  time  the  credi'^  Is  issued. 

RISE    RETUXTED    LATTS 

Increases  In  imports  as  repoi-ted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  may  show  up  in  many  cases 
Within  1  to  3  months  of  when  the  banks  here 
issue  the  credits.  The  la.'^e  credit  totals 
reported  for  Augtist  may  be  refiected  largely 
in  September  and  also  iu  October  or  possibly 
November. 

Import  statistics  have  shown  a  steady  up- 
ward trend  In  the  past  few  months.  In  July, 
the  last  month  for  which  cSclal  figTores  are 
available,  imports  passed  the  STil.000.000 
mark.  This  comp;i.'-ed  with  a  1949  monthly 
average  of  around  $552,000,000  and  with  an 
all-time  high  of  $720,000,000  chalked  up  in 
December  1948.  when  strike-delayed  c'ear- 
ances  swelled  the  total. 

Leading  New  York  City  banks  with  whom 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  checked  yesterday. 
seated  that  the  values  of  import  letters  of 
credit  issued  in  August  showed  cams  ranging 
from  15  to  40  percent  above  July,  in  which 
month  the  total  values  reported  were  from 
10  to  30  percent  above  earlier  months. 

SOMX    GAINS    SPECTACrXAR 

Spectacular  gains  over  August  1949  were 
reported  in  some  instances  with  last  August 
totals  as  much  as  80  percent  or  more  above 
the  values  In  the  preceding  year. 

The  ri5e  over  Augi:5t  1949  is  signLncant  also 
since  the  influx  of  Christmas  goods  which 
arrive  In  volume  In  early  faU  generally  may 

be  e.^pected  to  swell  credits  issued  m  August. 

RETLECr    SPTCI.AL    rACTOES 

Ba:-.ks  w:th  whom  the  writer  checked 
pointed  out  that  the  sensational  gains  ex- 
perienced In  the  value  of  credits  established 
reflect  a  number  of  special  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, heavy  buying  of  foreign  soda  ash 
abroad  was  spurred  by  strides  here. 

In  a  number  of  instances  Importers  here 
are  trying  to  build  up  Inventories  to  higher 
levels  on~  account  of  the  unsettled  interna- 
tional situation. 

Accordingly,  they  now  may  be  purchasing 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  they  may 
do  In  a  few  months.  Further,  the  high  prices 
for  raw  materials  naturally  swell  lmpc»-t 
values. 

MAT  u:\ti.  orr  lattr 

Factors  such  as  these  may  mean  that  the 
steady  upward  trend  In  credits  issued  will 
level  o5  later  on,  it  was  pointed  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high  totals  reported  cur- 
rently as  well  as  for  August  point  to  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  of  imports  thrcughout  the 
ren-.ainder  of  the  year. 

Banks  also  foresee  expansion  in  coming 
months  of  export  letters  of  credit  due  to 
relaxation  of  foreign  country  import  restric- 
tions. This  increase  will  be  contingent  on 
United  States  ability  to  supply  merchandise 
wanted  In  midst  of  accelerating  defense 
efforts. 

Every  dollar  rise  !n  Imports,  whether 
gained  fortuitously  such  as  in  the  case  of 
products  sold  here  because  of  American 
strikes,  or  otherwise,  expands  foreign  pur- 
chasing power.     This,  in  turn,  it  Is  noted. 


generally  znal»s  for  further  relaxation  of 
import  MHitrols  atuxiad  and  promises  to  help 
sustain  foreign  demand  for  American  goods 
over  the  long  run. 


PoUbJ  aad  Frec^oai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP   MASaACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKHTATTVBS 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Recoid,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mau- 
rice J.  Tobin.  over  radio  station  WSPR, 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  Secretary  Tobin 
SFwke  on  the  Justice  for  Poland  radio 
program.  His  pertinent  and  forthright 
statement  of  our  country's  posiUon  in 
opposition  to  atheistic  communism, 
which  has  engulfed  the  freed<Mn-loving 
people  of  Poland,  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation It  is  the  prayer  of  the  American 
people  that  Poland  will  soon  be  free  of 
its  bonds  of  atheistic  communism,  and 
that  the  people  will  gain  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  have  so  long 
cherished. 

Poland  and  Frexdom 

It  Is  more  than  7  months  since  I  spoke  on 
this  Justice  for  Poland  program.  1  talked 
at  that  time  about  the  sad  plight  of  trade 
unions  In  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Events  have  marched  rapidly  since  then. 
Communism  has  grown  more  violently  ag- 
gressive, and  the  forces  of  freedom  hav« 
mobili2ed  spiritual  and  economic  strength 
more  powerfully  to  defend  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. 

As  Presiden*.  Truman  has  said  on  July  19 
In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Korea: 

•The  American  people  are  united  In  their 
belief  In  democratic  freedom.  We  are  imited 
in   detesting  Communist  slavery. 

"We  know  that  the  cost  of  freedom  Is  high. 
But  we  are  determined  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom, no  matter  what  the  cost. 

"I  know  that  our  people  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  to  support  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  airmen  who  are  fighting  in  Korea.  I 
know  that  our  fighting  men  can  count  on 
each  and  every  one  of  you. 

•  Our  country  stands  before  the  world  as 
an  example  of  how  free  men.  under  God, 
can  build  a  con>munity  of  neighbors,  work- 
ing together  for  the  good  of  all. 

"That  is  the  goal  we  seek  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for^all  people.  We  believe  that 
freedom  and  peace  are  essential  If  men  are 
to  live  as  our  Creator  intended  us  to  live. 
It  is  this  faith  that  has  guided  us  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  this  faith  that  will  fortify 
us  in  the  sterr  days  ahead." 

We  are  arising  to  the  height  of  the  ethical 
challenge  of  the  hour.  That  challenge  calls 
for  a  patriotism  as  big  and  precious  as  our 
country's  very  survival.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  call  will  be  answered  nobly  by  most 
Americans.  I  know  it  will  be  so  answered  by 
American  labor  which  has  always  fought,  as 
Samuel  Gompers  said  26  years  ago.  to  abolish 
wrong  and  establish  right,  for  Itself  and  for 
the  children  of  men  everywhere. 

For  Poland  and  for  the  other  countrlea 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  we  can  offer  our 
prayers  and  our  own  example,  to  help  In 
the  flf-ht  of  the  people  against  communistic 
dictatorship. 


11 ' 
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that  thpv  will  be  allowed  r>n\y  enough  re«t 
aa  to  enj»t>le  them  to  produce  more  and  that 
severe  and  immediate  penaJt.es  will  be  Im- 
ptosrd  U  they  aUc-ti  d  enter- atn  th«  thought 
of  taktnf;  a  day  v  3  tvT  re*!  nr  rsKixatiun. 

To  lurihcr  the  C\  mmunlst  scheme,  to 
buiUl  the  marh;cr«  and  die  the  real,  the 
peoples  don.jcracT — thafs  what  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  la  called— has  d«>creed 
tbat  labor  untcna  ahall  rxiat:  not  rcpre- 
itatlre  unions  whose  p\:rpo8e  la  to  improve 
and  raise  llrtng  stand- 
of  work  powor  which 
foala  in  t;-.e  Ci  r.  rmnlat 
do  not  aervt-  aa  bar- 
gnlnlnfr  sfcrats  or  Krlerance  coromltteea  or 
as  eoBtract  negotiators.  No.  their 
pmpcies  la  to  prortde  abil:ty.  man- 
power, aad  another  admlmatrative  control 
on  tbe  workers.  Tea:  a  PcUah  wta-kman  Is 
allowed  to  Join  the  unlors  If  he  doesn't 
lata  and  make  his  services  aval: able  to  the 
prodoctlcn  scheme,  then  he  U  in  trouble, 
■s  may  Join  the  many  mll!lona  of  liberated 
wbo  work  aa  forced  labor  for  the  Com- 
Doilac  my  last  address  to  thU 
I  mentloiMd  the  fbrced-Isbor  camps. 
I  we.nt  to  do  so  again.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  ntraiber  of  IramaBs  wbo  sre  kept 
ali-t-e  only  so  long  a.<  they  sre  able  tn  work. 
M.^y  God  grant  us  t.he  ability  to  help  those 
whi  hare  bemwiie  such  victims  of  the  Com- 

■;^.:--  ;  :ram  U  named  "Justice  for  Po- 
land." Only  under  God  and  f-ee  men  ran 
there  be  justice  for  F  'land  -;r  for  any  other 
Country.  A;thou;:i  the  P.  li«h  people  crn- 
tlnue  to  find  ftrenjfth  and  <^nlHcr  In  a  re- 
llrlon  which  sutlers  from  c«)n»:ant  atta/~k  by 
the  fove;nm«Tit.  the  Commu.nLst  r;^  me, 
baaed  on  the  Khif'tne  rands  of  materialism, 
tries  Its  best  to  chAnce  the  Poli«h  p»(.ple. 
to  bend  their  knee  at  the  IXon  of  S<i\  efism. 

The  Poles  have  a  lung  htau  nr  of  Chri5tla.i- 
Ity  They  believe  il  and  they  pra^rtlce  :*.  r\r  1 
they  will  never  accept  the  state  ns  tas".r 
Cod.  The  people  of  Poland  arr*  sttll  Chris- 
tians, but  their  rulen  are  trylnj  to  sutrstltute 
the  state  for  God 

The  new  masters  of  PoUnd  have  decided 
tbat  free  rellgloua  activity  has  no  'plzce  in 
the  Oommcmlat  scheme  of  things. 

Tbe  people  the  v  >•  .  cf  polind.  have 
only  their  isith  a.id  'nends  in  this  c<^untry 
Slid  the  rest  of  tne  free  world  to  depend 
on. 

The  mafk  haa  been  stripped  from  the  face 
of  Cunuuunlat  ajgreeiliin  aud  underneath  we 
find  tbe  grim  countenance  uf  Soviet  impe- 
rlallsin. 

Thla  la  tbe  time  to  support  the  action  of 
the  United  Nailuua. 

This  la  tbe  time  when  free  men  every. 
where  a.tjst  prsy  and  work  toi;«ther  tj  re- 
Uaae  tbooe  who  have  fallen  prey  to  Com. 
nmnh<  sgfremlon  and  Communist  repres- 
skm  behind  the  iron  curtain. 


Scafitor  McCartby's  Charges  A{aictt 
State  DrpartairBt 


EXTE:>:SI0N  op  Riai<L\RKS 


or 


HON.  CEOPXE  W.  ^ULONE 

or  Mrvaoa 

IS  THF  SrNATT  OP  THE   UNITED  .^TATE.^ 

SatuTduy.  Stpteviber  23  <U'gulatur  day 
of  fridav.  September  22) ,  19  JO 

ytr  MALONE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  cuiueni  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  oi  the  Rjkoro  a  prt's«  re- 
leajse  for  March  29.  1950.  concernlnc  my 
Btattment  on  Senator  McCarthys 
Charges  against  tha  State  Department. 


Thcr«  bein.<i  m  objection,  the  art'cle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  people  back  home,  ths  honeat  people 
who  make  up  ti.la  lajid  of  ours,  are  amazed 
and  a  little  corfuiied  at  what  Is  going  on 
here  In  the  Halls  of  Qmj^rese 

A  United  Sta'.es  Ser.atur.  Senptor  J;>s«ph 
McC-'aTiTY.  of  Wisconam.  Indicated  he  had 
reast^n  to  be!. eve  ih.-xl  tralU-r  A.ger  Hiss  was 
not  the  only  jerscn  disloyal  to  tht  United 
States  who  had  acceaa  to  Stale  Department 
secret  fllea — that  apparently  there  bad  been 
ct'.'.crs  who  were  poor  se  uniy  risks — and  he 
arked  th.it  a  complete  study  and  tnve«.tl?a- 
tluu  fce  made.  The  Senate  authorized  ths 
Investigation,  and  a  sutxx^mmlttee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  news  stories,  giving  hlow-by-blow  de- 
scriptions Of  the  mbcomodttee's  perform- 
ance. Indicate  that  an  effort  ha.s  been  m«de 
to  browljest  the  Senator  who  a«ked  for  th-^ 
Invest ieatlon.  The  Senate's  orders  to  the 
committee  were  *io  conduct  a  lull  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investleatlon  aa  to  w^et^lpr 
p>erRons  who  are  disloyal  to  the  United  States 
are  or  have  been  employed  by  the  D'-part- 
ment  of  State"  The  Senate,  a.'tcr  \  -  v.-iti 
to  Senator  McCaitht  decided  an  inve-tlfa- 
tlon  of  the  State  EV^partment  ah'  uld  be 
made,  and  ordered  It.  The  Senate  l:d  net 
crd'*r  Ita  committee  to  tnvesUrate  tenator 
McCatthy:  he  la  not  oh  trial.  In  Its  In- 
vestlgatlon  of  the  State  E)epartment  the  suh- 
commlttee  obviously  could  use  Senator  Mc- 
Casthts  Information  fur  leads.  The  8?n- 
ste's  orders  to  the  subcummutee  were  not  t^ 
try  to  whitewash  Mr  Achesons  depnrtraent. 
but  to  Investigate— to  find  out  If  there  are 
or  have  been  persona  In  that  Department 
who  are  selling  or  giving  away  thla  Oovem- 
mer^fs  s^rets. 

Na'uraDv.  anv  of  those  named  as  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  or  poor  security  rlsia. 
are  poing  to  call  the  charzes  untrue  when 
appearing  before  the  committee  What 
counta  la  the  cross-examination.  But  there 
Is  no  effective  cross-examination. 

Wliat  k;r.d  of  an  Invectltfatlcn  la  thlsf 

There  s  a  friendly  pit  en  th"  back,  a 
"proud  of  you"  murmur,  and  applause  from 
the  aud.ence 

I  am  reminded  that  Aleer  Hiss  was  ap- 
plauded when  he  first  appeared  bef<.re  the 
House  Un- American  Activities  Committee. 
But  the  House  ccmmiitee  d.d  no  white- 
wz^blng  of  traitors,  applause  or  no  applaiue. 
Had  tbe  Bouse  CommUi.ee  on  Un- American 
Activities  opersted  as  our  Senate  subcom- 
mlttcs  started  out  to  operate,  quite  proba- 
bly traitor  Alger  Hiss  wouIJ  stiU  he  calling 
the  shots  on  cur  foreign  poUcles.  as  he  did 
at  Yalta.  You  will  recUl  that  traitor  Hiss 
was  the  top  adviser  to  a  very  sick  Prejilucut 
at  Yalta,  and  It  was  there  that  we  gave  Man- 
churla.  the  breadbasket  of  China,  to  the  Rus- 
sians. It  was  largely  through  that  actlcn 
that  China  «us  lost.  With  that  President 
dead  and  HLss  convicted,  we  have  no  w^y  of 
knowlnn  St  this  time  what  other  dangyrjiu 
oommltmenu  were  made  upon  traltjr  HUs' 
promptings. 

Than  was  great  glee  when  Miss  Dorutby 
Kenyon,  cne  of  those  named  as  a  Com- 
munut  sympathlaer,  called  Senator  Uc* 
CMmrr  a  liar.  Bo4wttb«tandlnf  tbe  fact 
that  new(  artlotai  bad  eonaaetad  ber  name 
wlib  a  lone  list  of  front  organuuuons  Iv.'uid- 
ed  as  subversive,  and  notwitJutandlng  the 
Lact  that  M.aa  Kenyon's  attltuds  toward  the 
Alger  Hln  matter  was  the  same  as  that  x>t 
the  Communist  Dslly  Worker— that  •*AJger 
Htss  la  s  perfect  example  of  sacrlSre  to  the 
hysteria  crep.ted  by  the  Un -.American  Actlvl- 
tlea  Committee."  to  use  her  words 

Miss  Kenyon  recrived  the  kld-^'Iove  treat- 
ment from  the  Dfmocratir  majority  of  the 
committee  who.  though  specifically  directed 
to  probe  Red  Infiltration  cf  the  State  De- 
partment, apj>ear  more  Interested  In  coddling 
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and    protecting   persons   whose    connections 
give  rise  to  serlotis  doubts  about  their  loyalty. 

Ambassador-at-Large  Philip  C.  Jessup 
seems  a  little  worried  now  over  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  State  Department.  Isn't  he  a 
little  late  with  this  concern?  He  should 
have  thought  of  the  reputation  of  the  State 
Department  when  he.  a  high  official  of  that 
Department,  started  association  with  persons 
such  as  A  A.  Heller.  Frederick  V  Field, 
Howard  Past,  and  John  Howard  Larson. 
Jessup  should  have  thought  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  when  he  spon- 
sored the  American  Ruseian  Institute,  cited 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  un-Amencan. 
He  should  have  thousjht  of  this  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  cf 
the  American  Law  Students  Association,  an 
afhUale  of  the  American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism  and  the  American  Youth  Con- 
grets.  both  cited  as  CommuniEl-front  organ- 
izations by  the  Attorney  General  He  should 
have  thought  of  this  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  sponsors  of  the 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights,  enthusiastically  supported  by 
tbe  Communistfi  and  cited  as  subversive. 

He  should  have  tho-ipht  of  this  when  he 
got  mixed  up  in  the  Institute  of  Panac 
Relations  with  some  uf  the  same  crowd 
who  were  running  the  magazine  Amerasia. 
(You  will  re-all  that  the  ofQces  of  Amerasla 
were  raided  by  the  FBI  and  around  100  flies 
of  Bute.  Treasury.  Navy,  and  OSS  docu- 
ments were  found — some  vital;  and  you  will 
recjiU  th.-it  the  case  was  suddenly  hushed 
up.  alter  one  of  those  Involved  was  fined  ) 
Jessup  should  have  thought  of  the  State 
Department  s  reputation  when  he.  as  an  of- 
ficial of  that  Department,  testified  that 
Alger  Hiss'  reputation  for  loyalty,  integrity, 
and  veracity  "is  good  "  Yes,  it  would  seem 
Dr  Jessup  is  a  little  late  with  his  great 
concern  over  the  standing  of  the  Slate  De- 
partment. 

Secretary  Acheson  himself  had  a  nice  word 
to  say  for  traitor.  Alger  Hiss. 

I,  for  one.  have  heard  enough  and  read 
enough  about  the  cases  presented  for  study 
by  Senator  McCastht  to  cause  me  to  Join 
in  the  demand  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion— not  a  whitewash. 

No  wonder  the  people  are  amazed  and  a 
little  confused:  Committee  hearing  audi- 
ences applaud  and  headlines  are  made  when 
those  accused  deny  the  charges,  but  an  ad- 
mission by  a  State  Department  official  thst 
91  employees  of  thst  Department  have  been 
dlsmtssed  for  being  homosexuals  passes  with 
little  excitement  I  venture  to  say  no  such 
percentage  of  degenerates  could  be  found  In 
any  other  company  of  human  beings.  The 
American  people  ere  Interested  in  knowing 
If  others  are  still  there. 

The  Stste  Department  gathers  the  dsta. 
formulates  the  plans,  lays  down  the  tech- 
nique*, short  of  war.  for  foreign  policy  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country  Our  foreign 
policy  has  been  wrong  for  years  What  part 
did  those  homosexuals,  obviously  subject  to 
blsckmsU.  plsy  In  the  formulation  and  con- 
duct of  those  erroneous  policies? 

Homosexuality  has  flgtired  off  stage,  in 
one  of  our  traitorous  operations.  A  great 
deal  of  the  trouble  we  are  in.  Internationally. 
can  be  laid  to  the  tolerance  of  that  kind  of 
weakness  in  a  service  which  should  be  above 
reproach. 

Did  homosexuals,  bribed  or  bullied,  belp 
plan  the  ECA  program?  Did  homosexuals 
decide  that  America  must  accept  a  greater 
volume  of  Imports  from  abroad,  even  at  the 
cost  of  Injury  to  her  own  Industry  and  un- 
employment to  her  own  workingmen? 

Mr.  Acheson,  In  his  speech  at>out  total 
diplomacy,  demands  that  Americans  commit 
their  total  resources,  making  adjustments 
here  at  home.  The  adjustments  to  which 
Mr.  Acheson  refers  mean,  it  Is  presumed,  that 
If  American  industries  are  damaged  by  his 
frte-irade  policy  of  Importing  an  unprece- 
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dented  vtdume  of  foreign  cheap-labor  prod- 
ucts, we  shall  have  to  tax  and  tax  ourselves 
to  vcte  relief  to  ourselves.  I  wonder  who  it 
was  in  the  State  Department  that  thought 
that  one  up? 

Obviously,  the  State  Department  needs  a 
housecleaalng  from  top  to  bottom.  All 
Americans  should  be  grateful  to  Senator  Mc- 
Castht for  pointing  up  the  existence  of  a 
deplorable  situation  which  new  must  be  cor- 
rected— and  should  demand  that  a  thorotigb 
investigation  t>e  made. 


Jewish  Fettiral  of  Taberaacles  Reaunds 
Americans  That  the  "Poor  FreedoBM** 
Are  an  Intellectual  Henta^e  of  the  Old 
Testaaint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  wrw  Toxx 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATI\'E3 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  sy-nopsis  of  a  stir- 
ring sermon  recently  delivered  by  my 
good  friend.  Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein, 
rabbi  of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Syna- 
gogue, 30  West  Sixty-eighth  Street.  New 
York.  I  believe  that  Rabbi  Klein  has  a 
message  here  for  all  Americans. 

Speaking  at  the  Sabbath  service  of  the 
Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogtie,  Rabbi  Ed- 
ward E.  Klein  pointed  out  tbat  the  Jewish 
Festival  of  Tabernacles  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Importance  of  the  "four  freedoms."  He  said. 
"Actually  there  is  a  close  bond  between  our 
fathers— who  proclaimed  three  millennia 
ago  that  It  is  Immoral  and  ungodly  for 
man  to  enslave  his  lellowman — and  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Ideal  of  freedom  in  the  In- 
stitutions of  American  democracy.  The 
founding  fathers  of  Judaism  proclaimed 
the  dignity  and  inviolability  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and  America's  founding  fathers 
took  that  vision  and  built  it  Into  a  govern- 
ment based  on  the  proposition  that  men  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights. 

"Of  all  the  rights  in<»t  cherished  through 
the  years,  tbe  right  of  free  speech  was  most 
precious.  If  Moses  had  not  dared  to  speak 
out  Ijefore  Pharaoh,  the  Jewish  people  would 
have  disappeared  in  tbe  totalitarian  world  of 
old.  If  the  prophets  had  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  throttled  by  prieaU  snd  kings, 
ths  J udeo- Christian  ideal  would  never  have 
come  Into  being.  Faltb  la  mac  as  tbe  child 
of  Ood  means  faith  In  man's  ability  to  solve 
bis  problems  through  ths  free  give  and  take 
of  Ideas.  For  this  wars  were  fought,  men 
gave  their  llfe'3  blood,  and  to  thla  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  United  States  w.ia  dedicated. 

"And  yet,  such  are  the  Unslons  in  this 
age  of  the  cold  war,  such  Is  the  fear  that 
grips  us  that  In  blind  hysteria  we  strike  at 
the  foundations  of  the  freedom  which  Is  our 
birthright. 

"A  so-called  antl-Communlst  bill  was  re- 
cently passed  over  the  stem  veto  of  the 
President,  a  bill  which  the  President  warns 
•can  be  the  greatest  danger  to  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  since  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  of  1798.'  Among  sucb  pro- 
visions as  those  which  would  set  up  Ameri- 
can concentration  camps  and  Immigration 
barriers  that  would  make  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty a  mockery  Is  one  requiring  the  regis- 
tration  uX   Communist-front   organizations. 


This  defines  sucb  organisations  as  tboaa 
which  take  positions  frcan  tinoe  to  time 
on  matters  of  policy  whkb  do  not  devlata 
from  the  Communist  mov«nent.'  Tblnk  of 
It.  Because  the  Communists  bate  raadst 
Spain  and  we  hate  Fascist  Spain,  we  mlgbt 
be  tarred  wltb  the  same  brush.  Because 
they  favor  rent  controls  and  so  do  we,  we 
might  be  suspect. 

"Every  sincere  antl-Communlst  liberal, 
every  patriot  who  holds  an  unpopular  opin- 
ion, any  zealotis  citiaen  wbo  walks  in  tbe 
footsteps  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  ml^t  be 
In  Jeopardy.  Must  we  resort  to  doable 
think  and  double  talk  tn  protect  our  liveli- 
hoods and  our  families? 

"I  hate  commimlsm  as  thoroughly  as  do 
the  authors  of  this  bill.  For  tbe  threat  to 
world  peace,  communism  is  guilty.  For  war- 
ring on  reli^on,  comintinlsm  is  guilty.  For 
the  persecution  of  SUonlsts  behind  tbe  Iroa 
curtain,  communism  is  guilty.  Fes:  spying 
and  sabotage,  communism  Is  guilty.  But  we 
serve  the  Communists  when  out  of  fear  we 
circunucribe  liberties  even  as  do  the  Rus- 
sians. 'Hie  security  of  the  state  Is  indls- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  sectirity  of  tbe 
individual.  We  weaken  America  when  we 
weaken  our  liberties. 

"Yes;  we  must  legislate  against  espionage 
snd  sabotage  and  subversive  action;  but 
when  we  legislate  against  tnought,  w-e  legis- 
late against  America.  I  like  the  words  of 
Governor  Dewey,  'We  shotild  prosecute  men 
for  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  not  for 
the  ideas  they  have.' 

"And  yet  hope  must  not  be  sturendered. 
God  t>e  praised,  we  live  in  a  democracy  wbosa 
growth  and  development  are  in  the  bands 
of  the  people.  Mistakes  can  be  rectified.  A 
step  back  to  reaction  can  be  checked  by 
steps  forward  to  progress.  We  can  all  speak 
out  even  as  our  President  has  spoken  out. 
Let  us  make  our  wrishes  known  at  the  tMdlot 
box.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  influence  the 
climate  of  opinion  around  us.  Let  us  not 
euccuimb  to  fear  and  panic.  Let  us  believe 
In  democracy  and  work  at  denaocratlc  living 
with  such  dedication  that  our  enemies  will 
be  discredited  and  tbat  America  become  the 
living  insplratlcm  of  a  struggling  wcvld.  Let 
the  symbolism  of  the  Sukkoth  remind  ns 
always  of  the  freedoms  which  are  our  birth- 
right as  children  of  the  ever-living  God." 


B^Mrtiaaa  Fdrcaf*  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  irrvADA 

IN  THZ  8KNATI  OP  THZ  UMITED  STATM 

■Saturday,  September  2S  (legislative  dap 
of  Friday,  September  22),  19S0 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pre&ident.  I  axk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  press  re- 
lease for  April  25, 1950,  giving  my  reasons 
for  feeling  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
Is  nonexistent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD, 
as  follows: 

WasHiKCTOK.  D.  C,  April  26. — "The  biparti- 
san foreign  poUcj.  about  which  we  bear  so 
much,  does  not  exist,"  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor Oeobcb  W.  MsLOire.  HepubUcsn,  Nevada, 
declared  today  in  addressing  his  collaagties 
in  the  Senate.  The  Nevada  Senator  quoted 
from  tbe  Eepubllcan  Party  pUtform  to  sbow 
tbat  tbe  party's  position  was  diametrically 
oaposlte  to  that  of  the  Acheson -La  ttlmore- 
State  Department  policy  which  tae  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  adopted. 
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"Tto  ont  c*n  be  tor  tb*  princlpiM  of  th« 
B*pubUc*&  P»rly  and  for  th*  Democratic 
Party  fQC«l«n  poUcy  ai  U»»  •»!»•  Ume.  Sen- 
•tor  UMjon  saki.  "stnot  Um  ftudamental 
mtmatatm^itt^  two  p*rttca  arc  dlametiicanT 
OBuamA.  Mpartlaan  foretgn  poUcr,  like  re- 
ciprocal tr»<l*.  IS  •  eaten  phmM  to  «U  Um 
ooe-«ooiMaUc-«vld  pbikMoplij  to  tlM  Amw- 


*'TlM  Tiiilln  'Juough  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment, te  auppoMd  to  formuiat*  the  loreijcn 
lniHim  and  then  nitexlt  tbcm  to  us  lor 
coB^dmtSoa  and  debate,  and  approval  or 
rejection  The  thras  bfrnncbea  of  govern- 
ment w«r«  set  up  to  form  a  srstcm  oT  checks 
and  balance*,'  and  any  coalltk»  Is  against 
tto*  KMrtt  o<  Um  ConsUtutton.  As  operated 
■ov.  ttM  fontCB  poUcT  Is  banded  to  the  Sen- 
•M  Funlf"  llumtmM  Committee  to  accept, 
as  ta.  vtttoout  doMlav  an  *i°  or  cioaalng  a  *t*. 
Howvrer.  when  the  State  Department  U  be- 
tnf  attacked  from  all  sides  lor  tu  miserable 
failure  and  for  the  questionable  character 
of  rr^-»  at  its  oAcSals.  past  and  prase  nt.  the 
and  the  Sscrctaor  of  State,  and 
•  uaeomfovinMs  by  the  dlsclo- 

_ ;  ttvntkeaXtf  to  tod  a  way  to  share 

tha  blame:  It  Is  tben  they  like  the  word 
bipartisan  as  they  plead,  wwaklv  that  those 
who  expose  the  rottciuMss  are  attacking  the 
•btpartlsan  foreign  policy 

-The  few  Kepubllcan  Senators  who  go 
aloog  wtth  the  Ache»on-L*tllmore-STat« 
D9partment  foreign  policy  cannot  t>e  said 
to  represent  ll-e  R^ubilcan  viewpoint.  As 
set  forth  la  lu  statement  of  principles,  tr>e 
BepubUcan  Party  beUevea  that  world  trade. 
•B  tilMcral  part  at  forei^  policy,  should  be 
4«««lapad  on  a  basts  at  fair  and  reasonable 
eompetltlon  and  that  'products  of  underpaid 
forc^rn  labor  shall  not  be  admitted  to  this 
country  on  terms  which  endisnger  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  workingman  and 
the  American  farmer,  or  threaten  serious  In- 
jnrf  to  domestic  tndtMtry.'  Republicans 
ttMii  are  obviously  afalnst  free  trade. 

•On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  are 
comLmitted  to  the  three-part  free-trade  pro- 
gram as  outlined  to  the  Senate  Approprla- 
UocM  Commute*  by  the  Cndersecretary  of 
0tM*.  the  program  which  Includes  the  1934 
Trade  AgrccSMnu  Act.  the  ECA.  and  the 
International  Trade  Organization  The 
Danocrats  are  for  free  trade — the  lowering 
Of  tariffs  and  Import  fees  to  the  point  that 
competition  of  low-wage  foreign  goods  and 
slave-labor  producu  will  remove  the  floor 
from  under  wages  and  Investments  In  the 
country  arjd  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
American  workers.  This  Is  the  State  Defwrt- 
ment's  foawlgn  policy,  and  I  submit  that  It 
cannot  be  bipartisan. 

"The  two  oppoctng  positions  of  the  major 
partlas  are  dear.  A  Senator  can  be  oa  on* 
sMe  or  the  ottMr;  ha  cannot  be  on  both  sides. 
There  cannot  be  a  t^artlsan  foreign  po'icy 
without  a  major  change  ha  tiM  accepted  plat^ 
form  of  on*  at  the  major  parties." 


Wbo  RaBS  America? 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    rtNNiTl  \  a.v:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHEi^ESTATlVZS 

Saturday.  September  2i.  1950 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimou-s  consent  to  in-s<.it  my  remarks 
in  ihe  Rxcoid,  I  include  an  editorial  from 


the   Now    Era.   an   AFL   puSlication    at 
ReadinK.  Pa  : 

Who    Ri'Ns    Amebica? 

miafl  the  question  propounded  by  the 
ABMrtcan  Medical  A.vsoclatlon  In  Its  cam- 
paign against  national  health  Insurance, 
Ifs  an  Interesting  question  which  the  AMA 
proceeds  to  answer  in  this  manner:  "Run- 
ning America  Is  the  Joint  Job  of  150.000.000 
people." 

Now  up  to  this  point  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  AMA's  statements  which  app>ear  In 
their  $1,200,000  advertising  campaign  hit- 
ting the  Nation  this  week  in  newspapers  and 
nuigasinea — and  on  the  radio  The  AMA's 
Ia0c  beyond  this  point  grows  quite  ftizzy  and 
confused,  however,  and  creates  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  scared  animal  produced  the  ad- 
vertlaing  copy  while  riding  out  a  hurricane. 

Who  really  does  run  America?  Well,  until 
the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  beck  In  the 
Republican  dep>r««slon  days,  powerful  em- 
ployers with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  on 
elections,  ran  America.  Our  laws  from  the 
period  prior  to  1930  are  evidence  of  this. 
Representatives  In  Congress  served  their 
masters  nfell — and  the  masters  were  that 
small  handful  of  men  who  controlled  the 
Nation's  greatest  corporations,  investment 
trusts,  and  International  cartels. 

Workers  were  emancipated  from  their  In- 
dustrial shackles  In  1933  and  during  the  past 
17  years  they  have  been  slowly  moving  toward 
a  more  accurate  realization  of  the  fact  that 
running  America  Is  the  Joint  Job  of  150,- 
OOO.OOO  people.  Only  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  the  150.000,000  Americans  begun  to  use 
their  right  to  vote.  Only  In  the  p€Wt  20  years 
have  tl^.ey  awakened  to  the  cruel  hoax  which 
the  money  crowd  of  America  was  perpetrat- 
ing In  the  name  of  democracy. 

The  AMA  doesn't  really  want  the  common 
people  of  America  to  turn  out  at  the  polls  en 
masse  and  send  liberals  to  Congress.  Not  at 
all.  If  all  the  working  people  vote,  they 
eventually  will  demand  better  medical  care. 
The  averaf^e  working  man  or  woman  is  the 
one  vho  needs  It  mo6t.  And  usually  they 
are  the  ones  who  cannot  afford  it. 

The  logic  of  the  AMA  is  indeed  strange. 
In  the  first  place,  the  AMA  calls  national 
health  Insurance  socialized  medicine.  That 
phrase  "socialized  medicine  "  Is  supposed  to 
conjure  up  all  the  evil  spirits  known  to  man 
and  thus  create  a  scare  atmosphere  In  which 
the  AMA  propaganda  can  work. 

National  health  Insurance  Is  not  socialized 
medicine  and  the  .\MA  knows  darned  well  it 
isn't.  Doctors  would  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  patients  and  patients  could  chooM 
their  doctors.  The  Government  would  not 
tell  doctOi-a  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  ill- 
ness. Workers  would  contribute  to  their  own 
medical  care  through  a  small  weekly  payroll 
deduction  of  approximately  $1  per  week  per 
family — Just  as  they  now  do  to  provide  s<jctal 
security  when  they  reach  age  65  and  no 
longer  can  be  gainfully  employed. 

National  health  Insurance  Is  simply  a 
method  of  paying  for  medical  care  in  ad- 
vance To  diite  no  one  has  explained  bow 
this  differs  from  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield. 
Tor  some  strange  reaaon,  the  AMA  does  not 
object  when  Its  members  are  paid  by  these 
private  agencies.  Yet  they  holler  like  blazes 
and  cry  "socialism  '  when  the  Government 
•uggesta  that  we  extend  social  security  to 
cover  medical  care  for  all  of  the  people.  Don't 
forget,  national  health  Insurance  can  come 
Into  being  only  by  majority  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  repre- 
senu  those  150,000.000  Americans  the  AMA 
speaks  of.  And  we  always  were  taught  that 
t.^Mts  democracy. 

The  AMA.  In  our  opinion.  Is  missing  the 
boat  in  Its  advertising  campaign.  "An  Amer- 
Icar.'s  he.itage  Is  the  right  to  learn  the  facta." 


says  the  AMA.  We  defy  anyone  to  show  tis 
anywhere  in  the  AM-\  ad  a  single  analysis  of 
the  national  health  insurance  bill.  Instead 
of  discussing  the  facts,  the  AMA  deals  In 
trick  words  like  "state  socialism"  and  "so- 
cialized medicine  " 

We  make  no  pretenses  about  crystal  ball 
gazing,  but  If  we  were  to  venture  a  predic- 
tion. It  U  this:  The  AMA  camrpangn  will  send 
millions  of  Americans  in  search  of  the  real 
facts.  And  when  those  Americans  get  the 
facta,  the  AMA  Is  really  going  to  learn  who 
runs  America, 


GoTernment  Offices  Need  Cleaning 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEV.\DA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22 \  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  h^ive  imerted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease of  May  10,  1950.  giving  my  views 
on  the  immediate  housecleaning  need  in 
Government  jobs. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Washington,  D  C.  May  10,  1950.— United 
States  Senator  George  W.  Malone,  Repub- 
lican. Nevada,  said  today  In  the  Senate  that 
there  must  be  an  immediate  housecleaning 
of  poor  security  risks  In  Government  Jobs, 
and  that  it  was  senseless  to  try  to  measure 
loyalty  by  degrees,  as  the  administration  is 
doing  In  differentiating  between  those 
classed  as  disloyal  to  America  and  those  Gov- 
ernment  employees  classed  as  poor  security 
risks. 

Senator  M-ilone  demanded  that  action  be 
taken  on  this  bill,  S.  3213.  for  the  creation 
of  a  Loyalty  Review  Board  as  an  independ- 
ent establishment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  members  of  which  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Sfnate.  The  Nevada  Senator 
said  that  the  present  t>oard.  scattered  over 
the  world  from  Hawaii  to  New  York,  seldom 
If  ever  meet  together,  that  its  ofSce  staff,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  approves  the  findings  of 
the  lower  loyalty  boards.  Poor  security  risks 
are  still  in  Important  Government  posts  here 
In  Washington,  the  Senator  said,  and  his 
bill  would  t>e  In  the  Interest  of  security  of 
the  Nation. 

Continuing.  Senator  Malone  said:  "Pres- 
ident Truman  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
bread  statement  In  a  recent  speech  Intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  there  were  no 
subversives  In  the  Government  service.  One 
wonders  if  the  President  would  not  have 
made  the  same  statement  had  traitor  Alger 
Hlse— or  some  of  the  other  subsequently  ex- 
posed subversives — still  been  on  the  Govern- 
ment payroll.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
President  Truman  refer  to  the  congressional 
investigation  of  Hiss  as  a  'red  herring'  shortly 
before  he  was  proved  to  be  a  traitor. 

"Although  the  President's  Loyalty  Review 
Board  Includes  some  men  of  fine  character, 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  Board  Itself  is  not 
above  reproach.  I  am  reliably  Informed,  and 
there  Is  documentary  evidence  to  back  it  up. 
that  one  William  Ludwlg  Ullman.  in  applying 
for  a  Government  poet,  gave  the  name  of 
Harry  W.  Blair,  lawyer.  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C ,  as  his  personal  reference. 
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lAter.  Ullman  was  acctised  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  espionage  group  which  conveyed 
Information  from  the  flies  of  the  State  J>b- 
partment  here  to  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  when  Ullman  was  subpenaed  and  asked 
questions  pertaining  to  these  charges  he  re- 
fused to  answer  on  the  ground  of  self-in- 
crimination. Harry  W.  Blair,  who  is  one  of 
UUman's  sponsors.  Is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Loyalty  Review  Board. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  President's 
Loyalty  Review  Board  has  cleared  persons 
subsequently  foimd  to  be  poor  security  risks. 
To  Illustrate:  A  Mr.  Jesse  Eppeteln,  an  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  professional  unit  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  waa 
cleared  by  the  loyalty  review  board  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  the 
President's  Loyalty  Review  Board  approved 
that  clenrance.  The  man  known  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  as  Michael  J.  Lee.  whose 
real  name  is  Ephraim  Lleberm.in,  who  was 
once  refuted  American  citizenship  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  attached  to  prin- 
ciples of  Constitution  of  United  States,  waa 
cleared  and  is  still  Chief  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Division  of  our  Office  of  International  Trade, 
I  am  told  that  William  Remington,  who  ad- 
mitted to  cooperating  with  ZLiz&heth  T. 
Bentl«y,  a  confessed  Soviet  spy,  was  cleared 
by  the  present  Board  and  is  now  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  trsmsferred  to 
a  Job  where  it  Is  considered  safe  to  work. 

"While  thousands  of  loyal  American  citi- 
zens are  out  of  work,  we  have  the  sjjectacle 
here  In  Washington  of  administration  offi- 
cials going  far  out  of  their  way  to  find  a 
place  for  one  they  admit  is  a  poor  security 
risk.  Mr.  C.  V.  Whitney,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, £aid  it  Is  'eyewash'  to  think  Gcvern- 
tnent  workers  cliissed  as  poor  security  risks 
can  simply  be  transferred  to  'less  sensitive 
Jobs." 

"The  Loyalty  Review  Board  as  provided 
for  in  my  bUl  would  correct  the  present  situ- 
ation. The  American  people  are  interested  in 
loyalty  to  America  of  their  employees  In 
Washington." , 


Ghosts  b  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    P£NNSTLVAJ»lA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Saturday.  September  23  (.legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr,  M.\RTIN,  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  general  order  entered  into 
September  23  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Ghosts  in  Philadelphia'  which 
was  published  in  the  September  Issue  of 
the  News  Letter  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
Thirty-third  Degree,  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite,  for  the  northern 
Masonic  jurisdiction.  United  States  of 
America.  The  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Mcllyar  H.  Lichliter.  editor  of  the  News 
Letter,  presents  a  graphic  picture  of 
Philadelphia  In  1776  and  the  historic 
events  which  culminated  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  at- 
tended the  armual  meeting  of  the 
supreme  council  held  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, September  27. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reooid, 
as  foUows: 

Ghosts  m  Pim.tiwu'HiA 
(By  McDyar  H.  Uchllter) 

Philadelphia  is  one  large  city  in  these 
United  States  where  one  may  see  ghosts. 
In  Boston,  they  have  been  driven  from 
Beacon  Hill  and  exorcised  from  the  vicinage 
of  the  Old  North  Church — by  whom,  we  do 
not  here  reveal.  They  still  linger  in  Plym- 
outh and  Salem.  In  Harvard  Yard,  and  in 
the  classic  shades  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
But  they  throng  downtown  Philadelphia, 
especiaUy  along  Chestnut  Street  between  the 
Benjamin  Pranklln  Hotel  and  Independence 
Hall.  The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  er- 
rands glide,  with  feet  that  nuike  no  sound 
upon  the  floor. 

Flfty-slx  in  all — a  colorful  crowd.  Men 
with  powdered  wigs,  knee  breeches,  silken 
hose,  silver  buckles,  shirts  with  lace  and 
ruffles,  coats  and  waistcoats  of  brilliant  hues. 
There  were  also  the  Friends,  "the  people 
called  Quakers,"  in  sober  homespun,  dark 
hair,  and  broad-brim  hats — the  most  success- 
ful btislness  and  professional  men  In  town. 
The  leaders  of  the  Colonies  have  come  to- 
gether to  form  a  Continental  Congress 
and  to  decide  the  destiny  of  a  new  Nation. 
They  crowded  the  London  Coffee  House,  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  Front  and  Market, 
the  City  Tavern,  on  Second  Street  above 
Walnut,  and  available  rooms  In  private 
homes.  They  met  In  various  places — the 
long  room  of  the  City  Tavern,  seating  300.  In 
the  State  Hotise — and  In  Carpenter's  Hall. 
Philadelphia:  1774-76.  Population  30.000. 
Three  thousand  houses.  Larger  flian  New 
York. 

John  Dickinson,  perhaps  the  mort  eminent 
leader,  who  was  to  hold  the  Congress  In  the 
hollow  of  his  hands  until  the  tide  turned, 
lived  outside  the  city  at  his  beautiful  estate, 
Fairhlll.  Wealthy,  culttired.  a  man  of  un- 
blemished integrity,  a  scholar  In  the  law, 
trained  in  Middle  Temple.  London,  a  persua- 
E've  speaker  and  the  author  of  the  most  In- 
fluential jxilitlcal  pamphlet  of  the  day.  Let- 
ters Prom  a  Farmer  In  Pennsylvania.  There's 
a  dramatic  touch.  Isaac  Norrls.  whose 
daughter  Mary  married  John  Dickinson,  was 
speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  31 
years  and  chose  the  inscription  for  the  great 
bell  cMxlered  from  London.  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land,  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof."  (Leviticus  25:  10.)  He  never 
dreamed  what  that  was  to  mean, 

John  Dickinson  led  the  ccnservatives.  op- 
posing separation  from  Great  Britain  as  vali- 
antly as  he  resisted  British  aggression.  Waa 
not  Massachusetts  too  precipitous?  Why  not 
pay  the  East  India  Co.  for  the  tea  dumped 
Into  the  harbor,  open  the  port£,  get  the  ships 
moving  again — and  wait?  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  friends  of  the  Colonies  were  in 
Parliament,  he  said — and  that  was  true. 

John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
strong  support  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  Virginians,  was  the  foremost  advocate  of 
complete  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  debate  was  impassioned,  then  became 
quiescent— while  the  Congress  elected  Wash- 
ington as  Commander  in  Chief  and  tried  to 
finance  armed  resistance  which  had  already 
begun.  What  ghosts  there  are  at  VaUey 
Forge.  In  1776.  the  debate  flared  up  again 
and  became  bitter.  One  day,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  John  Adams  removed  his  hat  and 
bowed  to  John  DicklnBon,  but  Dickinson 
passed  him  on  the  street  with  a  face  of 
itone. 

The  tide  ttimed  toward  Independence,  On 
June  7.  1776.  the  Isllliant  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  moved  'That  these  United 
Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  free 
and  Independent  States."    A  montJi  of  sol- 
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discussion — the  etory  ought  to  tluUl 
every  American  heart.  Tbaee  men  knew 
what  It  would  cost,  and  they  were  not  afraid. 
At  tbe  last— «  vote.  Delaware  proudly  re* 
calls  how  Caesar  Rodztey  rode  all  night  from 
Dover,  Del..  80  miles,  through  a  driving  rain, 
and  reached  the  State  Hotise  covoed  with 
mud  and  Intolerably  weary.  Just  in  time  to 
east  a  decisive  vote.    That  was  July  2. 

Last  scene:  John  Adams,  as  great  in  hu- 
mUity  as  in  wiadtwa,  said  to  a  lanky  reddlah- 
halred  Virginian — one  Thomas  JeSerson:  ~I 
am  obnoxlotis.  suspected,  and  unpoptilar. 
You  are  much  otherwise  and  you  can  write 
better  than  I."  Climb  the  stairs  to  a  hot 
second-floor  room  at  Mr.  Graf's  on  Market 
Street,  see  Jefferson,  desk-board  on  knee, 
quill  pen  in  hand,  slowly  composing  the  Im- 
mortal Declaration.  Franklin,  who  like 
Washington  and  Jefferson  did  not  care  for 
speeches  but  was  a  master  of  wch^.  sat  by 
him  and  helped  hlra  with  certain  phrased 
On  July  4,  1776.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  na- 
tion. The  city  was  wild  with  Joy.  and,  as  one 
historian  writes,  the  Liberty  Bell  "was  heard 
In  heaven." 

A  final  word:  One  sentence  cut  from  Jef- 
ferson's draft  has  a  nostalgic  touch  for  the 
chaotic  days  In  which  we  live.  Speaking  of 
the  true  Britain  and  tbe  BriUata  people,  be 
had  written,  "We  might  have  been  a  great 
and  free  people — together."     Is  It  too  late? 


Uuiecessary  Fault  in  Hi|;liway  Systeiiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTI'KD  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  May  26, 
1S50,  press  release  on  the  unnecessary 
and  .stupid  fault  in  one  of  our  transcon- 
tinental highway  systaas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Washtnctoi*,  D  C.  May  26,  IftSO. — ^United 
States  Senator  Cxoacx  W.  Maloki.  Eepubli- 
can,  Nevada,  today  demanded  that  Immediate 
action  be  taken  to  correct  what  he  called 
an  "unnecessary  and  stupid  fatilt  in  one  of 
our  transcontinental  highway  systems."  In 
a  strong  statement  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
Senator  Malonx  caUed  attention  to  the  47- 
mlle  gap  of  unimproved  road  in  western  Utah 
which  prevents  highway  No.  6  from  extend- 
ing unbroken  3,000  miles  from  Province- 
town,  Mass..  to  Long  Beach,  Calif, 

After  completing  his  statement  before  the 
committee.  Senator  Maixink  said  that  he 
believed  this  Congress  wlU  correct  the  situa- 
tion, which  he  referred  to  as  deplorable. 
"The  47-mile  link  of  unimproved  rotkd  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  tbe  effi- 
cient use  of  a  3,000  mile  transcontinental 
highway."  the  Senator  said,  continuing: 
"The  completion  of  this  Unk  Is  Important 
to  national  defense,  as  highway  No.  40  is  now 
tbe  only  complete  transcontinental  highway 
through  the  central  part  of  the  Nation  and 
In  the  event  of  an  emergency  both  routes 
wotUd  be  vital." 
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In  SccAtor  Ualoms's  pr^cQUiUoa  to  Um 

lUM.  It  VM  d«v*la|Md  Uukt  ta  coafar- 

vtth   Xtxt    Pyder&l    Dtrtctor   of   PaMlo 

H   McEVsoaMI,  and  the  BI(b« 

«tty  OOBtmlaBlon  c(  UtAh.  the  Utah  uMiniti 
•kMI  vUI  W<  B»U1«  27  percent,  or  t303JOO.  of 
th«  need»<l  •TM.OM  for  the  completion  of 
XhU  link  In  highway  No  6  when  the  Federal 
Oovaramcnt  maikes  STallable  lU  73  percent, 
or  •M7.S0O.  under  the  provtekxw  of  the 
Mderal  Aid  Act.  It  wm  also  dtvaloped  that 
If  th«  fMaral  Ooramroent  would  act  Im- 
ine<llatel7.  the  47-mlle  Unk  could  be  com> 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1951 

Senator  Malckv  told  the  committee  that 
although  an  amendment  had  been  offered 
toauthonxe  the  neceaaary  funds,  the  amend- 
may  not  be  ueccaaary.  that  a  way  may 
to  do  the  work  without  paaaaga  of 
mt- 

Ctnc  orgaalaatlons  In  five  States.  Nebraska, 
Oolarado.  Utah.  Nevada  and  Calif crnU.  havM 
been  In  constiltatlon  with  Senator  Maloni! 
In  regard  to  the  oompleUoD  of  tha  vital  lln); 
In  the  tranaoontlnental  highway. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Penn- 
syiTknia,  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

(T     PfNN«.TL\AMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdav   September  23  (legislative  daj' 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  pursu- 
ant to  the  general  order  entered  into 
September  23.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  Republican  rally  held 
at  ClarksburK.  W.  Va  .  October  18.  1950. 

There  btini?  no  objection,  the  speech 
»a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

I  sm  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  be- 
cause We«t  VlrglnU  Is  a  stronghold  of  loyalty 
and  patriotic  Amencanlsm. 

Por  cany  years  I  have  dertved  a  great  deal 
Of  ptoaaurt  from  my  frequent  social,  businesa, 
and  political  vlslu  to  your  State.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  warm,  neighborly  welcome  I 
have  always  received. 

I  want  to  assure  you  also  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  proud  of  the  greatness  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  lu  tmpcftant  place  In  the  economic 
life  of  th'<  United  Mates.  Tour  vast  natural 
resources,  your  mlueral  wealth,  your  great 
reaervea  of  coal,  your  gas  and  oil  produc- 
tion—all  (arm  a  solid  base  on  which  your 
peofrie  have  built  their  splendid  cultural  and 
spiritual  progress. 

Tour  diversified  Industries,  iron  and  steel, 
chemicals,  flaae.  pottery,  textUea,  leather, 
and  tobaooo  products,  to  name  but  a  trw. 
have  developed  West  Vlrginu  Into  one  of  the 
great  workshops  of  the  world.  They  hare 
contributed  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  Nation.  Your  agrlctilture  has  be- 
come increasingly  Impcn-Unt.  particularly  In 
livestock  and  llveetock  products, 
i  Tes— PfnnsyJvanla  is  proud  of  the  Moun- 
tain Slate — -proud  of  Us  historic  tradition 
as  the  home  of  free  iiien  and  women  who 
know  the  meaning  of  real  Americanism.  We 
are  proud  of  West  Virginia  because  your 
people  have  (tiven  the  world  an  example  of 
love  of  liberty,  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  the 
dark  days  of  naUor.al  crisis,  faith  in  the 
AmerSc.m   Rt-pubilc  and   faith  In  Ot>d. 

It  was  upon  faith  in  Ood  and  faith  in  the 
capacity   of   a   tree   people   to  govern   tiiem- 


eelves  that  our  Nation  was  established. 
Firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence  is  solemnly  expressed  In  the  im- 
mortal charter  of  American  Ireedom,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
Benjamin  PYanklin  reminded  his  colleagues 
that  •Qod  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men" 
when  he  proposed  that  dally  prayers  be  held 
"Uaptarlng  the  assistance  of  heaven  and  Its 
MaalBCS  upon  our  deliberations.*' 

The  founding  fathers  recognized  freedom 
under  God  as  the  ioundation  of  all  human 
progress. 

The  pioneers  of  our  Independence  sought 
guidance  In  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
The  greatness  of  the  United  States  reflects 
the  deep  reliiji9us  conviction  of  our  people, 
their  love  of  Ood.  their  ardent  desire  to  live 
In  peace,  good  will,  and  tolerance.  It  reflects 
their  self-reliance,  their  willingness  to  work 
and  save,  and  to  create  through  their  own 
toil  and  sacrifice  a  better  land  and  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

American  diplomatic  leadership  In  the 
world  was  the  product  of  many  generations 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries, constant  striving  for  peace,  and  un- 
seiilsh  rsal  for  Justice  and  freedom  lor  all 
people 

Those,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  principles 
of  Americanism.  Under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment freedom  of  the  individual  reached 
lu  highest  peak  in  all  world  history. 

My  fellow  Americans,  all  of  us  who  love  our 
country.  Republicans  and  Eiemocrats  alike, 
know  that  the  freedoms  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  patriotism  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  forefathers  are  in  grave  danger. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  survival  as  a  free  nation. 

What  has  happened  during  the  5  years 
•inco  our  glorious  victory  In  World  War  II? 

We  were  then  the  greatest  military  power 
of  all  time  Our  great  military  leaders  and 
fighting  men  had  placed  us  at  the  pinnacle  of 
world  affairs.  The  freedom-loving  people  of 
every  nation  looked  to  America  to  lead  them 
In  the  ways  of  peace. 

But  just  5  years  later.  Instead  of  cultivat- 
ing the  garden  of  peace,  we  are  again  called 
up<  n  to  Uce  force  and  epUl  American  blood 
on  foreign  soil. 

We  are  again  engaged  In  conflict  which 
may  destroy  even  our  own  freedom. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  situation  that  has 
been  brought  upon  us? 

Who  has  been  in  power  and  responsible  for 
our  diplomttic  policies? 

Was  the  Republican  Party?  Was  the  Re- 
publican Party  represented  at  Tehran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam? 

Was  the  Republican  Party  consulted  about 
the  secret  agreemenU  entered  into  at  those 
conferences? 

YoM  know  the  answers.  It  was  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  his  Democratic  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  sold  out  one  nation  after 
another  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  placed  mil- 
lions of  people  m  bondage  behind  the  Iron 
curtain. 

It  was  the  Truman  administration  that 
announced  to  the  world  that  we  had  aban- 
doned the  defense  of  Korea  and  Formosa 
and  thus  gave  the  Commiuiists  a  free  ticket 
to  overrun  South  Korea  at  will.  Then,  over- 
night, without  any  preparation,  without 
trained  men,  without  adequate  equipment, 
Mr.  Truman  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  defend  South  Korea. 

Were  the  Republicans  consulted  In  fram- 
ing the  ptUlcy  that  led  up  to  the  crisis  In 
Kurea?  Nui  a  single  Republican  had  a  thing 
to  do  with  It,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion talks  about  a  bipartisan  policy.  The 
blundering  of  the  Democratic  administration 
is  directly  and  completely  retiponslble  for  the 
•Ituutlon  In  which  we  find  ourselves, 

Ar,d  ti<l;iv  in' re  than  30, (XH)  American 
r;iiiua;tlfs  huve  heon  announced  so  far  and 
the  liat  U  aim  growing. 


H.id  the  administration  leaders  taken  a 
strong,  firm,  determined  stand,  had  they 
made  It  known  months  in  advance  that  the 
United  Slates  would  resist  aggression,  we 
would  not  be  reading  the  casualty  lists  today. 

The  Truman  adminUtratlon  must  be  held 
responsible  for  every  life  that  was  sacrificed, 
for  every  wounded  boy  up  to  this  day  and 
the  days  to  come  before  this  conflict  ends. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  that  the  end  of  the 
shooting  war  in  Korea  will  not  mean  that 
peace  has  returned  to  the  world. 

Victory  in  Korea  must  not  erase  from  ovir 
minds  the  greater  danger  that  we  may  be 
plunged  into  total  war  to  defend  our  very 
existence  against  the  threat  of  world  con- 
quest by  the  Godless  forces  of  communism. 

How  can  we  build  American  strength  to 
meet  the  crisis  into  which  we  have  been 
forced? 

We  want  a  United  States  so  powerful  that 
no  aggressor  nation  will  dare  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

But.  first,  let  us  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  What  we  mean  when  we  say  we  want 
a  strong  America.  . 

America  will  be  strong  only  if  we  defend 
our  own  individual  liberty  against  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  socialism  and  Its  poisonous 
promise  of  an  easy  way  of  life  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government. 

We  must  remember  that  unless  we  pre- 
serve our  own  freedom  here  at  home  we  will 
be  powerless  to  bring  freedom  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

America  will  be  strong  only  If  we  build 
our  spiritual  and  moral  resources  in  a  great 
mobilization  of  righteousness. 

We  must  defend  America  against  greed, 
selfishness,  and  grasping  ambition  for  per- 
sonal advantage.  With  the  spirit  of  Ood  in 
our  hearts,  we  should  clean  up  all  Immoral 
practices  In  politics,  and  bu.slness,  and  in 
national  and  international  affairs. 

America  will  be  strong  only  as  we  strive 
to  restore  solvency  to  our  Nation — to  meet 
the  costs  of  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis — • 
and  to  abandon  the  policy  of  reckli^ss  and 
extravagant  spending  which  has  already 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. 

America  will  be  strong  only  If  every  citizen, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  recognizes  his  Individual 
responsibility  for  tne  future  of  our  country 
and  does  his  full  duty  in  peace  and  war. 

Furthermore,  and  most  important,  America 
win  be  strong  only  If  those  In  control  of  the 
Government  set  an  example  of  honesty  and 
morality  In  the  conduct  of  national  and 
International  affairs. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
that  we  have  a  stupid,  blundering  ailmlnis- 
tratlon  at  Washington  that  does  net  trust 
the  people  and  has  established  deception  aa 
a  definite  policy. 

It  Is  an  administration  which  puts  politics 
above  the  preservation  of  the  RepuMic  and 
whose  first  consideration  always  is  how  to 
get  the  votes. 

Its  no  wonder  that  so  many  patriotic 
Americans  are  confused  and  troubled.  No 
wonder  they  are  asking  questions  which  so 
far  have  gone  unanswered. 

Why  did  the  State  Department  InvUe  Com- 
munist aggression  by  announcing  that  Korea 
and  Formosa  would  not  be  defendel? 

Why  did  the  administration  ignore  the 
repeated  warnings  from  many  sources,  in- 
cluding General  MacArthur.  that  tie  Reds 
of  North  Korea  were  ^^eparlng  for  an  in- 
vasion acroea  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  in 
June? 

What  caused  the  sudden  reversal  by  the 
President  which  sent  untrained  and  inade- 
quately armed  soldiers  Into  battle  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Korean  War? 

Why  did  President  Truman,  on  .Tune  1, 
3  weeks  before  the  Korean  invasion  tell  the 
American  people  and  I  quote: 

"The  world  is  closer  to  peace  now  than  It 
has  been  In  the  last  5  years." 
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Why  were  we  deceived  regarding  our  lack 
of  mUitary  preparedneea? 

Why  were  we  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  defense  appropriations  of  tW.- 
000.000  000  in  the  last  5  years,  of  which  tS.- 
500  000.000  were  spent  for  weapons,  planes, 
tanks,    and   ships? 

Why,  at  this  late  date,  are  the  White 
Hou.se  and  the  State  Department  silent  en 
their  reported  plan  to  support  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations? 

Why?     Why?     Why? 

The  questions  ^o  on  and   on.  '^ 

They  echo  across  the  muddy  rice  paddiea 
and  the  mountains  of  Korea,  where  our  boys 
gsve  their  lives  so  heroically  to  win  back  the 
losses  sustained  by  a  stupid,  blundering, 
trade  policy  of  weakness  and  appeasement. 

They  reecho  in  the  thousands  of  American 
h;nics  thai  are  darkeued  by  tragedy  as  the 
casually  U^ts  pour  in  from  tlae  blazing  batile- 
front. 

^^^lBt  a  terrible  prlc»  to  pay  because  the 
Democratic  lenders  failed  to  understand  that 
Soviet  Russia's  sole  objective  is  to  domlnnte 
and  enslave  the  world,  including  the  United 
States. 

The  cold,  stark,  ugly  tru'h  Is  that  the  party 
In  power  at  Wnshlngton  had  no  policy  In  the 
Far  Ea?t  except  that  which  grew  out  of  the 
shamfful  black-msrket  deal  at  Yalt'^.  There 
the  Democratic  leadership  sold  China  down 
the  river  Into  the  hands  of  Joe  Stalin  and 
his  gangster  mob. 

You  will  recall  that  Alger  Hiss,  friend  of 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  was  one  of  the 
keymen  In  that  disastrous  departure  from 
the  clean  traditions  of  Arrwrlcan  diplomacy. 

The  same  Alger  Hi.^s  was  exposed  4  years 
later  as  one  who  passed  vital  Government 
secrets  to  agents  of  Soviet  Russia.  Today  he 
is  under  a  prison  sentence  «s  the  penalty  of 
his  disloyalty,  even  though  President  Tru- 
man called  the  Hlas  case  only  a  red  herring. 

Never  t>efcre  have  the  American  people 
faced  so  serious  a  crisis  with  s'.ich  little  con- 
fidence in  their  leaders  at  Washington. 

Freedom  In  the  world  is  facing  its  supreme 
test.  The  American  people  are  prepared  for 
patrloric  and  willing  sacrifice  to  build  our 
Nation's  defensive  strength. 

They  are  prepared  to  assume  a  heavier 
burden  of  taxation.  They  are  ready  to  give 
up  many  of  the  things  they  have  enjoyed  la 
order  that  critical  materials  may  be  chan- 
neled into  war  production. 

Congress  has  given  the  President  wide  pow- 
ers to  regulate  the  Nation's  economy,  to  Im- 
pose price  and  wage  ccntrols.  to  allocate  ma- 
terials and  to  restrict  credits  In  order  to 
check  inflation. 

Republicans  in  Congress  Joined  with  the 
Democratic  majority  to  confer  these  powers 
upon  the  President  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  from  the 
danger  of  runaway  prices  and  a  shrinking 
dollar. 

But  the  President  ba£  virtually  ignored  the 
danger.  He  has  failed  to  act  in  the  face  of 
increasing  Inflationary  pressure  that  has  al- 
ready sent  the  price  of  food,  clothing,  and  all 
cummoditle*)  aky-hlgb. 

Inflation  is  no  longer  a  threat.  It  Is  here, 
right  now.  But  Mr.  Truman  hopes  to  gain 
political  advantage  by  poatponlng  rigid  con- 
trols until  after  the  Novemb<»r  election  and 
until  the  current  round  of  wage  Increases  haa 
run  its  course. 

Kerp  in  mind  alao  that  as  your  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises  the  price  of  every  item  needed  for 
defense  production  also  Jumps  upward. 

This  was  explained  recently  by  Mr.  John 
McCone.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Armed  Servlcea 
Coounittee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCooe  stated  that  rising  prlcea  be- 
tween April  and  Septemkter  have  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Air  Pbrce  by  at  least 
I313.CO00C0.  In  terms  of  P-«8  Jet  fighter 
planes,  Mr.  McCone  said,  it  means  that  the 


Air  Force  will  have  to  cut  down  tta  parch  ew 
by  750  planes  unless  more  money  Is  provided. 

According  to  anctho-  estimate  the  •IS.OOO,- 
000.000  appropriated  for  the  Korean  emer- 
gency will  buy  only  »16.500.000.000  worth  of 
arms  and  equipment  at  today's  Inflated 
prices. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  American  to  keep 
In  mind  that  President  Truman's  failure  to 
halt  inflation,  after  he  was  given  the  power 
to  do  so,  is  responsible  for  a  more  drartic  in- 
crease in  taxes  for  defense  which  must  be 
levied  by  'he  next  Congress. 

When  will  President  Truman  and  his 
spendthrift  crew  realize  that  world  condi- 
tions today  den^r.nd  that  we  cut  to  the  bone 
every  Item  of  domestic  spending  not  con- 
nected with  national  defense? 

Wlien  win  the  Washington  bureaucrats 
learn  that  strength  for  victory  is  the  only 
thing  that  matters  nc«-? 

When  will  the  Democrat Ic  leadership  give 
the  people  some  assurance  that  the  increased 
taxes  they  must  pay  will  contribute  directly 
to  the  preservation  cf  American  liberty? 

Daspite  national  peril  the  Truman  admin- 
istration has  yielded  to  every  pressure  group 
and  is  committed  to  the  most  extravagant 
nondefeuse  s::i€i:d;ng  in  all  cur  history. 

The  left-wingers  and  the  pinks  continue 
their  fight  for  visionary  socialistic  experi- 
ments without  regard  for  their  cost  and  fully 
aware  that  their  schemes  would  undermine 
our  system  of  government. 

It  Is  shocking  in  the  face  of  the  Korean 
situation  to  find  Oscar  Ewing,  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  a  Truman  spokes- 
man, demanding  that  the  fight  for  these  fan- 
tastic proposals  be  contmued  with  mcreaaed 
intensity. 

Appropriations  for  nondefense  spendmg  In 
this  fiscal  year  are  almost  double  what  tliey 
were  2  years  ago. 

With  the  staggering  cost  of  building  our 
strength  at  heme  and  abroad  how  long  can 
we  continue  a  policy  of  unrestricted  spending 
without  plunetng  into  national  bankruptcy? 

I  say  to  you  that  every  dollar  we  spend 
needlessly  Is  a  dollar  deposited  in  the  bank 
account  of  Joe  Stalin. 

The  most  shocking  attitude  I  find  in 
Washington  is  the  utter  refusal  of  any  de- 
jjartment.  agency,  board,  or  commission  to 
come  forward  and  point  out  one  place,  one 
function,  or  one  activity  of  Government 
where  it  would  be  poeslble  to  cut  down  a 
single  dollar. 

This  stubborn  Insistence  that  no  savings 
cp.n  be  made,  coupled  with  continuous  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  is  to  me  a  convincing  indication  of 
criminal  waste  and  extravagance. 

For  a  period  of  18  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  years  when  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  was  In  control,  the  result  has  been 
unbalanced  budgets  and  deficit  spending  on 
a  stupendous  scale. 

In  the  last  5  years,  during  a  period  of  our 
greatest  prosperity,  we  have  gone  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  debt  to  support  a  system  of  hand- 
outs, subsidies,  and  so-called  grants-in-aid, 
many  of  which  were  simply  schemes  to  buy 
the  people's  votes  with  their  own  money. 

Eighteen  years  of  irresponsible  government 
has  transformed  the  great  Demcxrratic  Party 
cl  Thomas  Jefferson  Into  a  party  compcuvbls 
to  the  Socialist  Party  of  Bzigland. 

What  have  they  given  us? 

They  have  given  us  deficit  financing. 

They  have  increased  taxes  to  the  highest 
peacetime  level. 

They  have  placed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  the  greatest  btirden  of  debt 
of  any  country  in  all  history. 

They  have  ^ven  us  inflation  and  a  debased 
currency  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  been  cut  In  half. 

They  have  given  us  a  deficit  defense  pro- 
gram which  found  us  unprepared  in  this 
critical  time,  although  billions  and  billions 


of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  defense  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

They  have  given  us  a  deficit  program  in 
agriculture  by  spendmg  billions  of  dollars 
to  keep  food  prices  up.  At  the  same  time, 
vast  quantities  of  food  are  bulging  the 
warehouses,  filling  the  caves  of  tlie  country. 
There  it  is  spoiling  while  our  Governmeat 
goes  into  the  open  market  and  spends  more 
millions  and  millions  for  butter,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  potatoes,  and  other  agricultural 
products  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

They  have  given  us  a  deficit  tariff  policy 
which  is  destroying  many  American  indus- 
tries and  the  Jobs  of  American  wcrkars 
through  a  sj^tem  of  so-called  reciprocal - 
trade  aereementa.  Tou  In  West  Virginia 
know  what  that  is  doing  to  the  workers  In 
the  glass  and  pottery  industries  of  your 
State. 

They  have  given  us  a  deficit  policy  In  for- 
eign relations.  They  have  wiped  out  the 
great  victory  we  had  in  World  War  II  and 
have  lost  the  peace.  Now  we  are  again  forced 
to  take  up  arms  to  restore  peace  to  the  world. 

Yes.  in  past  18  years  they  have  given  us 
a  deficit  policy  in  morals  and  integrity.  The 
actions  and  utterances  of  Mr.  Truiman  have 
stripped  the  high  otElce  of  President  of  much 
of  its  dignity.  The  public  no  longer  regards 
that  office  with  the  same  respect  that  It 
formerly  commanded. 

They  are  attempting  to  force  upon  the 
American  people  a  program  of  scclallaed 
medicine,  soclallasd  education,  sodallaed 
agriculture  through  the  Brannan  plan,  so- 
cialised public  botislng.  and  many  other  pro- 
grams which  would  destroy  the  American 
system  of  government  and  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  They  would  substitute  a 
controll«?d   a:id  regimented  socialistic  state. 

Eighteen  years  of  misrule  have  given  us 
confusion,  corruption,  and  commtmlsm. 
Today  we  find  ourselves  In  danger  on  all 
fronts. 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  we  can  restore 
real  American  principles.  There  is  only  one 
way  that  we  can  get  back  on  the  path  of 
real  Americanism. 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  we  can  get 
back  to  solvency  and  a  balanced  budget. 
The  Republican  Party  proved  in  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  that  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced, not  by  just  talking  about  it.  but  by 
adjusting  expenditures  to  Income. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  drive 
out  the  Communist  oonapirators  and  their 
di&loyal  fellow  travelers  who  have  en- 
trenched themsel  ?es  in  the  State  Department 
and  other  branches  of  Government  over  the 
past  18  years. 

My  fellow  Americana,  there  la  only  one 
way  that  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  thoae  re- 
sponsible for  the  mess  we  are  in  and  sub- 
sUtute  bold,  courageous  leadership  that  wiil 
restore  sanity  and  solvency  to  this  Republic. 

That  one  way  is  to  go  out  now  and  work 
to  elect  a  Republican  Congress  and  lay  the 
foundation-stone  for  1952,  when  we  shall  go 
forward  to  a  great  Republican  victory. 


NatioBal  Defnuc  and  IirtcnatioMl  Pftlky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  TH»  8SNATE  OF  TBE  XTNTHBD  8TATBS 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
speech  which  I  delivered  before  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gjon  in  Los  Anpelcj.  on  October  11.  1950. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows. 

KaTIONAL  DCTTKSI   AHD   ISTESMATIOVU.  POLICT 

Commander  Craig.  Legionnaires,  and  dis- 
tinguished guests,  the  American  Legion  and 
the  vrterana'  organisaUons  should  furalstn 
the  lejider&blp  oi  the  Nation  in  national  de- 
fense and  Inter n.^t tonal  policy.  The  30.000.-. 
000  veterans  of  this  Nation  should  lead,  not; 
follow.  The  national  commandership  of  th<i 
AzMrlcan    Leglaa   Is    second    only    to    tho 

Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

National  defense  and  foreign  policy  &r<i 
part  of  their  tralnLag  and  bacltground. 
They  know  what  war  means. 

irNT\T[«SAL     MIUTAtT     TlAlNlNO 

The  American  Legions  military  prepared- 
ness program,  including  universal  military 
training  le^lslation.  has  varied  little  over  a 
period  of  30  years,  and  then  only  In  detail. 
During  that  period  I  held  every  office  In  our 
organization  from  post  adjutant  up  to  and 
Including  national  vice  commander,  serving 
on  the  national  defense  and  other  national 
oconmlttees 

CAaXIEO   nCHT    TO   SENATE   rLOOl 

Tciday  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  an  active 
memt>er,  a  member  who  has  carried  the  fight 
for  our  national  defense  proc^am  from  otir 
committees  to  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

■TSTt    DEPA«TMENT   DOMINATION 

I  am  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  who  has  seen  our  programs  given 
Up  service  by  public  cfflcials  and  then  side- 
tracked, defeated,  and  nulllfled  by  the  na- 
tional administrations — over  a  SO-year  pe- 
riod. I  do  not  like  it.  I  will  have  no  part 
of  the  administration's  attempts  through  th» 
State  Department  to  control  this  organiza- 
tion's thinking  and  leadership  in  national 
defense  and  International  aflairs.  Respect- 
able to  be  suspected  of  being  a  traitor  to 
your  country. 

ADMINtSTKATION     STOPFTO     ENACTMINT    OF     UMT 

AND    70-AIB    CSOtP 

Since  entering  the  Senate  In  1M7.  I  have 
Joined  In  Introducing  two  bills  for  universal 
military  training,  but  the  President,  through 
administration  spokesmen  in  the  Senate, 
prevented  either  of  the  bills  being  reported, 
with  the  flinisy  excuse  that  Its  passage  would 
Interfere  with  the  draft,  it  wuuld  have  com- 
plemented It  and  gradually  merged  It  Into 
the    unlversal-mllltary-tralntng    program 

On  the  Senate  floor  I  fought  for  an  ade- 
quate preparedness  program  Here  again  the 
administration  oppt«ed  the  70-alr-group  ap- 
propriation and  other  adequate  programs. 

MtnOXa — NOT    »'At 

American  Legion  ofBciais  and  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation  have  stated  their  belief  t.hat 
had  a  universal-mllitiu-y-tralnlng  prtjgram 
been  adopted  when  S.  6«.  one  of  the  bills 
which  I  cobjxjnsored,  was  Introduced,  we 
would  not  have  suflrred  the  early  severe  set- 
backs In  Korea  with  the  accompanying  I'ws 
of  American  lives  and  American  prestige 
among  nations.  The  "joys  who  had  to  be 
sent  first  Into  battle  should  have  had  proper 
fundamental  training  and  the  most  modern 
equipment,  and  would  then  have  had  aa 
even  break. 

Sending  young  men  Into  battle  without 
proper  training  and  equipment  Is  not  wur; 
tt  19  murder 

The  K  iresn  gituntlm  mlrht  never  hrive 
arisen   in   tl^   nrst   pi)>ce,  Ue*pit«  SUite  De- 


partment bungling.  If  we  had  had  a  dcflnlt* 
foreign  policy  and  an  adequate  national 
defense  organization.  sF>earheaded  by  an  air 
cor{M  and  a  submarine  fleet,  so  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  the  American  people 
would  know  that  we  could  enforce  our  com- 
mitments. 

WHAT    IS    Orm    rOREIGN    POLTCTt 

This  suggests  the  question:  But  what  are 
our  commitments?  The  State  Department 
first  denied  that  we  would  defend  Korea,  and 
then  caught  everyone.  Including  the  Ameri- 
can people,  off  guard  by  suddenly  reversing 
Its  former  position. 

For  3  years  I  have  been  pressing  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Government,  which  is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  fixlni{  for- 
eign policy,  to  name  the  nations  in  Europe. 
Asia,  the  South  Seas,  and  Africa  whose  In- 
tegrity Is  Important  to  our  ultimate  safety. 
With  no  established  foreign  policy,  the  Rus- 
sians simply  may  have  been  trying  us  out  in 
Korea. 

If  our  foreign  policy  Is  not  more  clearly 
designed,  these  tests  will  continue.  Our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  determined  and  it 
should  be  told  to  the  world  in  clear  terms 
what  areas  are  Important  to  our  ultimate 
salety.  Let  the  administration  name  them 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  Issue  squarely  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

CRACKPOT.   STUPro    IDEAS 

Our  foreign  policy,  if  one  can  dignify  the 
conglomeration  of  crackpot  ideas  as  a  pol- 
icy, Is  at  the  root  of  our  troubles. 

There  is  no  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
There  never  has  been  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  There  has  bren  a  Truman-Acheson- 
Lattlmore  program,  decided  upon  and  set- 
tled In  every  instance  before  the  Republicans 
of  the  Senate  were  even  informed  as  to  what 
was  under  consideration. 

MARSHALL    PLAN— ECA— ARMS    RtTSSiA 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  so-called  foreign 
policy. 

Aa  for  Europe,  the  administration  forced 
the  ECA  down  the  throats  of  our  taxpayers. 
Billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  with  no  condi- 
tions attached  And  for  what?  The  United 
Nations  Secretariat  recently  reported  that 
notwlth.standlng  the  billions  of  dollars 
poured  Into  Europe  by  us.  ETurope's  economic 
problem  is  not  st)lved  and  the  solution  Is  not 
in  siRht  Our  taxpayers'  money  has  accom- 
plished one  thing  The  -enewal  of  the  hun- 
dred-year-old feuds  amoi  g  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

Churchill  has  r«»cently  said  that  the  Euro- 
pean Marshall  plan  cuuniries  are  less  able 
to  defend  themselves  now  than  they  were 
3    years   ago. 

If  money  Is  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries 
It  should  be  loaned  to  private  business  within 
those  countries,  conditioned  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property  and  Investments — 
not  given  to  the  current  European  govern- 
ments to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 

it  could  be  loaned  to  private  bu.slness 
through  the  World  Bank  on  the  same  terms 
that  the  RFC  loans  money  to  organizations 
and  Individuals  In  this  country  In  times  of 
stress.  We  should  not  give  our  taxpayers' 
money  outright  to  any  foreign  government, 
nor  loan  it  to  foreign  private  business — on 
less  etrlngent  terms  than  a  veteran  can  bor- 
row it  In  this  country. 

BTRENOTHKNINC  THE  YOKE  OF  BONDAGE  AND 
SLA VEST 

Our  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used  by  the 
ECA  In  the  Par  Kant  and  Africa  for  the  vile 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age and  slavery  and  perpetuating  misery 
among  the  primitive  peoples  ruled  and 
Worked  by  imperi.il  overlords  thrc-'jgh  the 
colonial  system — and  for  arming  Russia  and 


the  Iron-curtaln  countries  for  a  third  world 
war.  The  colonial  system  Is  dead  tn  Julius 
Caesar,  we  cannot  preserve  It  througt.  a  third 
world   war. 

A  high  British  Government  official  has  said 
quite  frankly  that  the  British  needed  Amer- 
ican money  not  for  use  In  England  but  to 
develop  her  Far  East  and  African  colonies — 
to  be  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.  In  condoning  the  French  misuse 
of  ECA  moneys  In  the  Far  East  and  north 
Africa  the  United  States  turns  its  back  on 
morality  and  its  promise  to  respect  inde- 
pendent nations  through  the  United  Nations 
organization.  Far  from  achieving  any  of  its 
proclaimed  objectives  the  European  recovery 
plan  has  served  there  only  to  consolidate 
French  economic  and  political  domination 
In  Tunisia.  Algeria.  Morocco,  and  Inciochlna. 

CONSOLIDATING    RUSSIA'S     GAINS 

The  aid  which  we  are  sending  to  ECA  coun- 
tries is  finding  its  way  in  manufactured  and 
processed  products  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lite countries  and  to  other  areas  dominated 
or  controlled  by  Russia,  consolidating  her 
gains  in  the  Iron-curtaln  countries  and  In 
China. 

The  Communist  countries  are  being  armed 
by  ECA  or  Marhall-plan  countries  through 
trade  treaties.  I  introduced  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  list  of  96  trade  agree- 
ments between  ECA  countries  and  countries 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  including  Russia, 
made  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Metal- 
working  tools,  steel,  ball  bearings,  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus,  grain  mills,  heavy 
road  machinery,  farm  machinery,  and  assem- 
bled motor  vehicles  are  a  few  of  the  many 
Items  t>eing  sent  to  Russia's  satellite  coun- 
tries from  ECA  nations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Informed  people  that 
Russia  cannot  process  and  manufacture 
goods  fast  enough  to  keep  her  satellite  coun- 
tries contented,  and  without  our  help  Russia 
win  fall  in  her  aggression.  It  Is  paradoxical 
that  only  with  our  help  can  Rusfela  hold  her 
allies  and  hope  to  defeat  us  over  the  years 
ahead — and  we  are  giving  her  that  help 
through  the  Marshall  plan  or  ECA  It  Is 
simply  a  manufacturing-ln-transit  program. 

HELPING    RUSSIA    AS    WE    HELPED    JAPAN 

We  helped  Russia  in  the  so-called  cold  war 
by  furnishing  her  the  processed  ar.d  manu- 
factured goods  to  consolidate  her  gains  la 
eastern  Eurojie  and  in  China. 

The  Jaf)anese  planes  that  destroyed  our 
fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor  were  made  from  the 
steel  shipped  to  Japan  through  the  Golden 
Gate  In  San  Francl.sco  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding World  War  II. 

Much  of  the  tank.s,  guns,  and  equipment 
the  txjys  are  lacing  in  Korea  were  made  with 
the  tools  and  materials  furnished  Russia,  the 
Iron-curtaln  countries,  and  Communist 
China  by  the  16  European  countries,  and 
financed  by  the  Marshall  plan  or  ECA.  How 
stupid  can  we  get.  and  for  how  long? 

NON AGGRESSION    PACTS    WTTH    RUSSU 

Both  England  and  France  have  nonag- 
gresslon  pacts  with  Russia  which  read  star- 
tlingly  like  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — we 
should  demand  the  cancellation  of  these 
pacts  as  a  condition  of  further  aid  of  any 
kind  In  eastern  Europe  and  in  China.  We 
censured  ourselves  for  permitting  a  short- 
BiKhted  administration  to  send  scrap  iron 
and  oil  to  Japan  betore  Pearl  HarbT  but 
today  we  are  treating  the  Communists  much 
better;  we  are  seeing  to  U  that  they  get, 
not  scrap,  but  finished  products.  The  Mar- 
shall-plan countries  which  we  are  support- 
ing are  sending  Russia  and  her  satellites 
everything  they  need  to  wage  world  war  111. 

rOREJGN    POLICT BTUPTD    OR    WORSE 

Now.  let  us  loo5t  briefly  at  our  so-called 
foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East. 
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The  many  unpleasant  chapters  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  In  the  Far  East,  of  which 
Korea  is  the  latest  but  probably  not  the  last, 
are  a  direct  sequel  to  the  amateurish  bun- 
gling, which.  In  retrospect,  actually  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  make  the  Communlsc 
dominant  in  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  John 
Foster  Dulles  told  a  Republican  Senators' 
luncheon  that  a  group  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment believed  that  a  dose  of  com.munlsm 
would  be  good  for  Asia.  Re  simply  confirmed 
what  we  had  already  su.«ptcted. 

We  would  probably  never  have  faced  what 
President  Truman  calls  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  at  this  early  date  had 
It  not  been  for  the  gross  blundering  by  the 
administration  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
At  Yalta,  with  the  advice  of  Dean  Acheson's 
friend.  Alger  Hlfs.  since  labeled  a  Red  traitor, 
our  ailing  President  bribed  Stalin  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  far -eastern  war.  This  was  quite 
unnecessary  for.  as  Mr.  Hl&s  no  doubt  well 
knew.  Japan  was  then  on  Its  last  legs  and 
had  already  made  several  unofficial  over- 
tures for  peace.  Thus  the  way  was  paved 
for  a  Communist  base  In  North  Korea. 

WaZCKINC     NATIONAL     ECONOMT— GIVING    AW&T 
SraATEGIC    ASZAS 

Our  administration  has  deliberately  fol- 
lowed a  systematic  policy  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  of  giving  Russia  the  strategic 
areas  in  Asia  and  Europe,  through  interna- 
tional conferences  at  Yalta.  Teheran,  and 
Potsdam,  and  of  wrecking  our  economy 
through  a  free-trade  program  based  upon 
the  1934  Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful nation  Indeed  that  can  stand  both  of 
these  onslaughts  at  the  same  time. 

ACHESON    CONSUL'rS    NO    ONE    WITH    EXPERIENCE 

At  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Acheson  was  asked 
whether  he  had  sought  the  Mews  of  General 
MacArthur  on  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Formosa.  Ke  answered  that  he  was  not  re- 
porting on  MacArthur's  views;  that  be  did 
not  necessarily  know  them.  He  also  said 
he  had  not  talked  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
did  not  know  their  views.  Three  days  later 
Mr.  Acheson  made  the  announcement  that 
Americas  military  defense  line  In  the  Pa- 
cific ran  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Including  Japan  and  Okinawa  but 
sklpplnp  Korea  and  Formosa.  Undoubtedly 
Stalin  thought  he  had  the  nod  from  Ache- 
son to  go  ahead.  Everything  points  to  that. 
But  Acheson's  position  on  Korea  was  sud- 
denly reversed,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
be  is  now  apologizing  to  the  Hisses  and  bis 
otiier  Communist  friends. 

The  Presidents  trip  to  see  MacArthur  is 
fine — but  Just  5  years  late — Chiang  is  gone, 
Manchuria  is  gone:  economically  and  psycho- 
logically, we  are  down  in  the  Pacific. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  both  casual 
and  Improvised.  Ftirthermore,  the  State  De- 
partment Is  unwilling  to  tell  the  American 
people  Just  what  commitments  have  been 
made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  did  not  even  tell 
General  MacArthtir  that  It  had  made  com- 
mitments which  might  require  a  Korean 
campaign.  Now.  since  the  stupidity,  or  de- 
liberate treachery-,  of  the  Asia  pcUcy  makers. 
Hiss.  Lattimore.  and  Acheson.  cannot  be  de- 
nied, the  followers  of  this  group  have  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  spread  the  lying  whisper 
that  General  MacArthur  was  responsible  for 
the  surprise  attack  on  South  Korea. 

General  MacArthur.  far  from  shaping  any 
of  the  policy,  was  not  even  consulted. 

WASHINGTON    AOMII>rTSTEJlTION    WARNED    BT 
MAC  ARTHTTR 

Is  It  General  MacArthur  who  determined 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  Korea  and  leave 
an  Ill-equipped  constabulary  In  their  place? 
Is  it  he  who  ignored  re;ieated  repwrts  of 
armed    raids    by    Communists    across    the 


thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  the  urgent  warn- 
ings from  Korean  Government  ofBcials  that 
heavier  attacks  were  imminent?  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  are  as  obvious  as 
the  whispered  charges  against  MacArthur  ara 
rldlculotis. 

Now  it  has  since  developed  that  General 
MacArthur  warned  the  Washington  admin- 
istration 3  months  in  advance  that  the  South 
Korean  invasion  by  the  Reds  was  planned 
for  the  month  of  June. 

Our  State  Department  had  never  once 
consulted  either  of  the  two  persons  best 
qualified  to  advise  us  on  our  far  eastern 
policy:  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Badger. 

The  American  people  pay  the  penalty  In 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  and  in  damaged 
prestige  throughout  the  world — tjecause  of 
stupid  Incompetence,  as  well  as  lack  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  our  State  Department. 

ACHKSON    WHOLLT   PNTIT 

The  handling  of  the  Korean  threat  is  but 
another  Instance  proving  the  unfitness  of 
Mr.  Acheson  for  his  high  jxisltlon.  His  ad- 
ministration has  been  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  Important  that  he  be  removed  before 
other  serious  blunders  are  made. 

The  ideas  of  the  Hisses,  the  Wadleighs,  the 
Services,  and  the  Lattlmores.  activated  by 
Acheson,  follow  a  definite  pattern.  This 
clique  fa%'ored  giving  Manchuria  to  the  Reds 
at  Yalu:  th#y  favored  the  partition  of  Ber- 
lin without  any  provision  for  ingress  or 
egress  of  non-Soviet  personnel;  they  favored 
communism  for  China,  as  disclosed  by  Dulles; 
they  favored  recognition  ef  the  Chinese  Reds; 
they  favored  our  sending  financial  and  in- 
dustrial aid  to  Russia  and  those  European 
countries  which  would  arm  Russia  and  con- 
solidate her  gains  In  her  satellite  nations  for 

world  war  III. 

Evidence  of  traitorous  intent  and  purpose 
may  be  found  In  the  fact  that  when  it  was 
exposed  that  Britain  and  other  Marshall  plan 
countries  were  sending  Russia  war-making 
materials,  not  one  of  this  influential  clique 
lifted  a  finger  to  stop  our  money  and  ma- 
terials flowing  to  those  cotmtrles:  In  fact, 
they  actually  opposed  the  mea5Ure — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  151.  the  Malone  resolu- 
tion—Which  would  have  stopped  our  indirect 
arming  of  Russia.  War-making  materials 
are  still  being  sent  to  Russia,  thanks  to  the 
Communist  lovers  In  our  administration. 

COMMUNISTS    11*    OOViaWMENT    DEFARTMINTB 

Only  the  most  naive  or  blind  could  now 
doubt  that  Communists  have  ijeen  in  policy- 
making position  In  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment.  Lee  Pressman,  the  fair-haired  New 
Deal  ofBclal,  recently  confessed  that  he  and 
others  were  Communists  while  holding  Gov- 
ernment office  and  that  CommunisU  moved 
Into  Washington  and  took  over  key  posi- 
tions In  the  Government  In  the  early  days  of 
this  administration.  It  has  been  exposed  that 
CommurUsts  have  held  key  positloits  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Labor, 
state,  and  Justice,  in  the  Treasury,  the  OSS. 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  Air  Corps  Mate- 
rial and  Service  Division,  War  Production 
Board,  OPA,  WPA.  and  many  other  Govern- 
ment ofBces. 

In  their  attempU  to  discredit  American 
Industry  and  free  enterprise,  the  smart  pink- 
ish  members  of  the  administration  were 
serving  their  Moscow  masters  well.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  been  led 
step  by  step  Into  a  socialistic  government 
in  Washington. 

The  amazing  thing  about  all  this  Is  that 
Communist  associates  and  sympathl»rs  are 
permitted  to  continue  in  high  office  and  in- 
fluence the  President.  Apparently  this  de- 
plorable situation  will  not  he  corrected  until 
the  Am'^rlcan  people  themselves  correct  It  at 
tlie  polls. 


BOCIALIST8    AHD    COIOtUlllSTB 


The  ultUnate  objectives  of  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  are  the  same — government 
control  with  the  individual  owning  nothing. 
The  difference  is  that  m  Communist  will 
shoot  you  to  gain  his  objective  while  a  So- 
cialist will  spend  you  Into  it.  A  Communist 
is  Just  an  impatient  Socialist. 

FACE  TMZ   ISSUZ 

Until  this  country  squarely  faoas  its  errors 
In  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  until  It 
abandons  the  spend-and-elect  theories  of 
welfare  statlsm.  until  It  abandons  tbe  "one 
economic  world "  Marxist  program  of  free 
trade — and  world  distribution  of  our  hard- 
earned  wealth,  we  will  continue  to  tremble 
before  tlic  threats  of  a  people  backward  In 
production  and  culture. 

V.'e  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  first 
and  foremost  task  is  to  keep  ourselves 
strong.  The  antl-Conunimlst  forces  <rf  the 
world  that  are  able  and  willing  to  fight  ar* 
outnumbered.  The  defense  of  the  free  world 
must  be  achieved  by  the  quaUty  at  training 
and  equipment  which  can  overcome  quan- 
tity. We  are  not  big  enough  to  overwbslm 
our  opponents  by  the  massing  of  ooilitary 
power.  Since  we  cannot  hope  to  be  bigger, 
our  fate  depends  on  whether  we  can  be  better 
trained  and  better  equipped. 

MAMZ   THE   AREAS  THS   INTKlTTr   OT   WHICH   tt 
IMPORTANT    TO    OVTR    SATETT 

The  United  States  of  America  should  Im- 
mediately establish  a  deflnlte  foreign  pcdley. 
naming  the  naftons  in  Europe.  Asia,  th« 
South  Seas,  and  Africa,  if  any.  whoae  In- 
tegrity is  important  to  our  ultimate  aafcCy. 
notifying  the  world  that  we  would  oonskrtr 
the  attempt  of  any  nation  to  extend  iu  sji- 
tem  of  govenunent  into  those  areas  as  an 
overt  act  against  the  United  States.  This 
would  be  a  logical  broadening  of  our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  has  served  us  well  for 
127  years  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

RRAL   TKSRAT    FROM    WTTKHI 

Where  Is  the  greatest  danger — at  homa  or 
abroad?  We  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  we  are  in  danger  from  within.  Sine* 
1932  there  has  lieen  a  constant  war  against 
America,  within  our  gataa. 

On  the  home  front,  the  Red  plot  has  been 
carried  on  within  the  administration  by  • 
constant  attack  on  American  industry.  This 
attack  has  come  through,  first,  Goveraaaent 
regulations  so  designed  as  to  eliminate  ven- 
ture capital,  which  made  this  country  greet; 
second,  taxes  so  designed  as  to  eliminate 
Initiative;  third,  a  foreign  free  trade  policy  ao 
designed  as  to  curUll  domcatic  productkm: 
and,  fourth,  reckless  spending  on  tbe  fmrt  o( 
the  Oovertunent  so  designed  as  to  threaten 
our  whole  economic  structure. 

CLEAN  trP  TH«  ROICZ  FaOMT— CAVB  OCIt. 
ECONOMIC  snUCTUU 

Let  us  clean  up  the  home  front,  give  as- 
surance to  American  people  that  American 
industries  and  things  American  will  be  pro- 
tected. Let  us  once  and  for  all  put  a  stop  to 
the  stupid  foreign  programs  which  weaken 
otir  pKjeltlon  abroad  and  deatroy  our  Indoa- 
trles  at  home.  Lets  fight  for  American  Ideals 
and  for  an  administration  that  will  uphold 
them  when  this  war  Is  at  an  end.  The  boyt 
on  the  front  have  little  to  fight  for  unleat 
they  can  know  clearly  that  they  are  defend- 
ing the  American  way  of  life.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  must  net  let  them  down. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation— nearly  20,000.000  strong— can 
do  the  Job.  Let  us  develop  a  few  leaders  who 
are  for  America  like  Churchill  Is  for  Eng- 
land. Only  then  will  we  have  a  basla  for  a 
sound  international  cooperation  that  will 
make  some  sense.  Let  us  stop  this  senseless, 
stupid     apologizing    for     America    and    for 
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Amencaizi*  who  lov«  Aznerlc*.  and  let  us  es- 
tablish a  real  leaderatxip  that  the  world  will 
be  glad  to  loUov.  and  that  conceivably 
could  keep  ua  out  of  «  major  conflict  lor  a 
generation. 


Meet  Paul  Rarer 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

CT   ^:    NTWA 

I     THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRF>E.\TATU  ES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  MANSF.ELD     Mr   Speaker.  I  am 

happy  10  include  in  the  Congre signal 
Record  an  article  from  the  October  8. 
1930,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Oregonian  on 
Dr  Paul  Raver  I  comm'^nd  it  especially 
to  those  who  may  have  believed  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  some  weeks  rgo  in 
the  Reader's  D:cesi.  The  Digest  article 
contained  allegations  which  were  proven 
false  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Washinf:ton  :Mr.  Jackson]  and 
myself 

It  gives  me  a  c;reat  deal  of  personal 
pleasure  to  further  set  the  record 
siraiJ?ht.  We  of  Montena— and  the 
Northwest — owe  a  Kreat  deal  to  Dr. 
Raver  for  his  fnendhness.  his  integrity. 
and  his  understanding  of  our  problems. 
The  new  industries,  the  new  power,  and 
the  new  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  com- 
ing into  Montana  can  largely  be  at- 
tributed to  the  far-seeins  vision  and  In- 
teUieent  understanding  Dr.  Raver  has 
shown.  He  is  a  public  servant  in  the 
finest  and  highest  tradition. 

The  article  follows: 
Mnrr  Paul  Ravh — Somk  Consider  Him  Cold 
Plottdi.    OTHias    Txoi    CHaiSTlAM 

(B>  Paul  Hauaer) 

Dr  Paul  Jerome  Raver,  a  man  admired  bv 
hu  pddtfvr  aa  one  wh'*ie  main  motlvatjor,  I* 
the  Chrntian  ethJc  U  restarted  In  9'>m» 
circlwi  a.1  nn  octopu*  with  electrical  trana- 
miMi^n  Ilfie^  for  tent»»-iMi 

He  l«  n'»*  v,  r»^»rde*l  bv  Tfrxte  '/f  Ms  '  pp'>- 
nen**  In  tb*  <Jl!»>'-'(r»  'f  ^fi-mrr  jc/.i-y  who 
lir.'rw  him  be««  »,»h'.u?h  ♦b*!r  r»-/-.rf1  '■/r  r>i« 
uiT^f^fi'j  itii'i  !r(«»'/fi'y  r.a«  t,'ji  githiiy  l<rrrj- 

rtfi)  -'1  '^<  •»».•.  (!«•«  »  ,  ' ',r,«»fr,;.  *  •»  ■^  ■  ':■  % 
'(f  •  P*f\f\f  PI  <♦'  >,»•«•  I »t'l •»•">>*.  '  •(  ;.  '•  fHTW' 
♦rf#.<f  »,7  'f.*  f'tl'mtMN  >*(7»r  .«  -'  ''  (tMif 
Mr.'t  afi   »".».  <r».»««    mu-.  <  mu  »■    ■      <   •<     •••    MNP 

•  fnti         »>',  r*f  «,»♦.«».•    •        ».».  •«./..  '     '''MiMI 

yiitji  .t    </«ri.>  isj.  iji    ■  .f    (J ' . .  it ,«  s    u/  .';•  I     (I    ;  '  I 

CU<  UK, •'»(■' *•  »<.<!  !.r  ^',..  i .■  *  e.  |1.  ,.lr.  ',«  - 
llr«t»  the  |t-y|,i.r  s  i..«  j*  ■  '  <l.i»'  '«  I..11.  '  ►  1  .  • 
j/relertrlne  in  iM,e  '/t  >n,l«-fi4i  Jr  *rr  !  j  ,  ,- 
Ijcly  o»i»ed  utliuies,  aj.il  m»  dt  I.jj  o.».J 
many  timea,  he  »iil  cuiuuiue  to  b«-lir\«:  »■> 
and  do  »o  untU  Con^ret*  ct.ai.ges  tl,e  Ujhuv 
vUle  Act 

He  ha«  b«'en  called  «  S -t-iAlijit.  condemned 
as  a  p:<tter  (.m  the  tl^v^r  o:  CongreM,  atiU 
haxiged  in  elS^y. 


While  Raver  Is  known  to  close  asaoclatea 
In  t!ie  Bonneville  Administration  aa  a  deeply 
sensitive  man  who  la  hurt  by  unlalr  criticism. 
he  resents  any  attempt  to  shield  him  from 
It.  He  haa  shown  restraint  not  usually  con- 
sidered typical  of  his  Scotch-Irish  descent  In 
•TOldlng  Irultless  personal  controversies  as 
result  of  such  attacks.  He  sometimes  writes 
a  hoi  answering  isiier.  shows  It  to  a  few  of 
his  ofljce  intimates,  and  then  tears  It  up. 

Dr.  Raver's  pastor  and  close  personal 
friend.  Dr  Myron  C.  Cole,  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church,  believes  Dr.  Ravers  strong  re- 
ligious feeling  and  his  regular  habit  of  wor- 
ship account  for  his  depth  of  understanding 
and  probably  give  him  the  poise  and  serenity 
so  evident  when  he  is  baited. 

Known  to  friends  who  have  fl.shed  and 
played  poker  with  him  as  a  warmly  friendly 
man  and  a  good  companion  and  known  to 
other  Bonneville  employees  as  an  Intensely 
kind  and  loyal  bo?s.  Dr  Raver  sometimes 
give?  strangers  an  impression  of  aloof  cold- 
ness 

Raver's  light  brown  eyes,  which  gaze  lev- 
elly  from  behind  Inconspicuous  spectacles, 
were  once  described  as  cold  as  a  rattlesnake's 
by  an  eastern  Oregon  politician  who  met  hlra 
cau^IIv 

Whatever  his  casual  Judgments.  R:iver  Is 
gre.itly  respected  by  men  who  have  met  and 
battled  with  him  across  a  ronference  table. 
One  of  these  U  Franklin  T  Griffith,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co 

■'Paul  Raver  is  a  man  of  very  high  Ideals." 
Mr  Gnfflth  said  recently.  "He  has  a  Job 
under  the  Departnunt  of  the  Interior.  He 
entered  It  with  an  understai-.dlng  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  that  office  with  which 
I  was  not  in  accord,  but  In  which  he  hon- 
estly believes  He  has  tried  to  carry  out  hla 
conception  of  the  law  under  which  he  was 
appointed.  I  do  not  think  he  Is  a  Social- 
ist, but  on  the  contrary  believe  that  he  has 
a  very  firm  conviction  that  free  enterprise  Is 
the  secret  of  American  success  He  har- 
monizes his  belief  in  free  enterprise  with  his 
belief  in  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
public  ownership  of  some  utility  operations  " 

In  hl.s  administration  of  the  Government's 

•  102  000,000  Columbia  p<jwer  distribution 
SN'^'.fm.    a    Job    for    which    he    Is    now    paid 

•  12.2iX»  a  year,  Dr  Raver  is  a  man  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  coworkers,  is  Insistent  that  b« 
be  supplied  no  phony  facts. 

He  r;»'ver  prrjceeds  on  the  theory  that  w« 
are  risr.Sr  when  a  (-ompUint  com#^  In,"  an 
««».i«'.an»  «a;d  rerrntly  He  says  to  get  th« 
t»c'^  H'  d  <*«n  t  w*nt  any  pbony  answers 
Vi  anyfiir.i; 

Dr  Rarer  hM  icri*-  v<  tar  *'■  /"•  •  ii<-  facta 
tixat  btjaaanUi*  "fT»r«  •   f»ri»y   .,!t,'i,v  (\'r^- 

#raMMSt   S0tMCt>*        I'«    »' '  ■•■)', '^    ^t'    '-   r\,'i"\ 

a    phuutm    mmoimUttti    fiftn 

»tMtU0  WhU^'   *f^';«ti/*«    If.    u-i<r  ,    H 
fug      T1m4  ♦■•'I*'!   It,',' till,    M.»' 

ffif   Hf«>*f,i>,j<      » •<«     flj;y»/| 

1.     ,,■..,/.       .1     if, I.     iff  ».,,((.*.,     Kl.'f     •'    a.      ; 

»««.    •   f    '1,1.     !■»(,•     Al.oii    t»'''-«    ■  '      •■, 

MH>'  '       !■'<•''       '     '     K'-  '         I  '  ,      ^1  i  I  .f    I       I    ,  <  1  <  •  c  <  1 

tF»t   h-(U,*t«!' 

lire     «     111  cull. n     If     th«r«    trVtii      t,  u 
idvcr         Hi:    t>r    li.ia    nulil.       a*    at,    olt     <*  •  . . 

i.<  .<r  MJiiB  dry  Nwiliii.g  ttinl.a  i^.m 
liiun  ni>din({  ujiiw  new  induklry  h.i& 
In 

Running  the  fxjwer  agency  through  a  war 
and  ilien  through  unexpected  power  short- 
ages p.'-ovided  tough  times  enough  to  make 
Raver  »  hair  get  i^r.iver.  but  neither  w;i»  tiie 
iiurde:>i  time  he  had  to  lace.     That  v>.i.a  m 
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1947   when   he   had   to  discharge   650   peop't* 

under    congressional    "economy  "    orders. 

"They  were  people  who  lived  here,  people 
for  whom  I  had  personal  aJIectlon,"  he  said 
recently. 

Dr  Raver's  deep  Interest  In  people  as  peo- 
ple and  In  their  problems  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  come  up  In  almost  weekly  "cofTee  and 
fireplace '  sessions  of  Dr.  Raver.  Reverend 
Cole,  and  their  wives. 

"We  sometimes  chew  the  fat  after  a  meet- 
ing 'way  Into  the  wee  hours  of  the  night." 
Dr.  Cole  said,  "talking  about  matters  of  peo- 
ple and  democracy  and  Christian  ethics. - 

Dr  Ravers  church  connections  are  of  long 
standing  and  deep-rooted  In  his  Nebraska 
farm  background.  He  first  met  his  wife  at 
a  church  supper.  He  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Disciples  Union  before  he  came  to 
Oregon  and  Is  now  one  of  the  15  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  International  convention. 

At  home  Dr.  Raver  likes  to  work  with 
power  tools,  play  the  piano  (he's  a  gO(jd  Jazz 
player  In  the  1920's  Idiom)  and  be  a  back- 
yard 'hef  on  the  barbecue  grill  he  recently 
constructed  In  what  the  Ravers  call  "the 
back  40"  of  their  E^istmoreland  home  He  Is 
also  a  doting  grandparent  to  the  children  of 
his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  W  IrLsh,  of 
Portland,  and  Mrs  Alan  H.  Jones,  of  Mc- 
MlnnvUle 

Mrs  Raver  siiys  he's  an  easy  man  to  cook 
for.  He  likes  nearly  everything  but  fish — 
which  proves  he's  a  fisherman. 


ECA   Pajrments   to   American   Publishers 
and  MoTie  Producer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  (lEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or    NEV.^DA 

iN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr  MALO.VE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  permission  to  have  in.sert«l 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  list  of 
payment.«i  made  by  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Adminutration — ECA — to  ne^R- 
pap<'r=;  wr#-k!v  publications,  and  book 
companl«"»  itib«Jdizin«  ihem  In  th^  ex- 
port of  th'lr  pijbliration<  Uj  Kuropf  {(ft 

pT<>lrtti(Uft'\^    p'irp</M«i 

'Km'-  dfi'l  I  if»  m»i(?»/ir)e«  t/ivether  rp' 
f-lV'/l  ^\n'■^n]2\  ttim  Aj/nl  A  IMH, 
•  hront?!)    A  If  K»    -JO     ]UV)    «r,'l   U-ut\ft% 

Uh'k  ^    itii.;i'\   %\/4(tUn4l     »','1   ♦»,.■   W^-W 
V    .'  f     M«l4f<J      {  M'/Mfi*     t  '  '  t     ■"  i]    %',U  '4Tf,   . 
;>)    ')■*/, (,«     HiM    t.tttii      \,t  I    t,t\      i,ltt\     /;»^^f 
li'tUiit  jf  inU-:  I  I  I  I  rn 'i  l|,«    alii' 'il  ■' ■-■  l..:UiJ 
7(i«ic     tn  ilni    1,11  ii\i)fi\,i,t,     It,'     1|.;1     «^a« 

omImiO  \'i  \h  piWitt-d  111  (tit  ii<Lt't%U,  M 
foUoWi: 

irrom  th«  cnurafo  Trtbunt) 
W«aHiNbioN   br|jtemb»r  7     Tha  Farts  sdl. 

'1.  .'  '!.<  Mii.i.i!  'Irii/Ui.r  1.,.9  b^-en  cn- 
K  »^;«'tl  in  u  rtU  hi',  ciriuiau  n  wur  recently 
with  th«  overseas  airmail  edition  of  the  New 
ITork  Times.  The  Times  \\:\s  reported  Us 
overseas  airmail  edition  has  been  a  sell-out 
almost  from  the  start. 

The  biggest  subsidy  payments  made  In 
August  by  ECA  went  to  the  Motion  Plctura 
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Exporters  Association  and  to  RKO  Radio 
Pictures,  Inc  ,  which  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
American  taxpayers  to  show  their  films  la 
Germany,     The  afisoclntion  collected  |100,- 

000,   and   RKO  got   »127.3i6. 

ECA  sold  Congress  on  the  Idea  of  subsi- 
dizing the  circulation  of  American  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  and  the  show- 
ing of  American  movies  in  Europe  to  teach 
Euroi>ean.s  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
subsidy  payments  were  made  under  Invest- 
men*  guaranty  contracts  signed  with  ECA, 
whereby  the  Marshall  plan  agency  bought 
from  the  companies  any  nonconvertible  Eu- 
ropean currencies  collected  from  their  over- 
seas operations. 

Total  subsidies  paid  the  American  publish- 
ers and  movie  producers  during  August  and 


from  April  3, 
follow; 


1948  through  August  30,  1950. 


Aornst 

5Ut>>l-llCS 


Timr  an'l  Lite.................. 

NfW'Wf-vfe ......... 

l<iM'Ur'!i  DiKPSt 

I*o<'kr!hook« 

New  'Y'ork  HcraW  'Tribune 

Motion  Picture  Exporters  Asso- 

c;jn>n 

N.1.VSJU  Dijtrihutine  Co 

Printrfon  I'nlrersity  Press 

Crowell-roUiers „...,„„„„_.. 

Harper  4  Bros_ . .. 

Int«rscieooe  PnbUabers 

Viking  Press 

Bantam  Books 


S3,«(ll40 

la  580.  Of) 

11.  71  Sl  00 

-1,03124 

loaooo  00 

17,000.06 

421  91 

3,181.14 

183.30 

83.40 

117.90 

1773,  «2 


Total 
throufh 
Aug  30 


$132,9^1  21 

1.421  « 

I2I.W8K37 

4A,S4JiaO 

50,975,78 

3M.'i25.00 

£2,456.81 

52,458.81 

4,M9. 14 

1, 7\x  an 

3,009.M 

4<U,44 

12,947  fi2 


Anjrart 
sulieMics 

Total 
th.'O'jrh 
Au?  SO 

J.  Wiloy  K  Sons 

Kovi-tone  Picture..    . 

11.  T.Vi.  3f, 
127. 3,-*.  13 

S  IfiA  4S 

K-K-O 

137.3J6.I3 

New  Aniorican  Librsry 

2u.ai.a 

Curtis  PuilishinR  Co 

KMLM 

0\irM.k-  Nrns  Agency 

s.  .wi  nn 

Ptwhcn-Ha'ner 

Paul  B    Ho.Nt.  lr>c 

AlfrM  A.  Krvoirf.    

».15f*.  > 

lfi2  u) 

117.00 

n!ir\-(WTl  t  nnersiiy  Press .. 

4i.V(»1 

Mdiriiw-llll 

2.  S22  iri 

Yrtrke  I'uhUsliiax  C-o..„ .. 

2«*  «) 

\V    H    S-iiirvlcrs 

8ilv«>r  liunit-tt  Co .. 

1.2"   ^'i 

I>.  \iui  Nf^trand  Co 

RoinhoU  Tut  Itshing  Co 

1,  ■'.:.,  ,M 
1, 136  00 

Informa.ional  media  guaranties  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1950 


AppUcant 


A.   If  AC.Atmi  fBOJlCTf 

Harper    A    Bros.    (Franklin    Square 
Afreiicy). 

MeOriw-Tim  rnMiishlnr  To.,  Tnr 

The  Crowcli- Collier  Publishing  Co 

The  Curtis  Fubii<ihiiis  Co 

The  Reader's  Digest  AssociaUon.  Inc.. 

Time.  Inc 

Weekly  Publicatioos,  Inc 


Bubtotal 

B.  BOOE   PKOJICT9 

(Includinc  p<>rio<licaIs  In  certain  cases, 
a^  noted) 


Academic  Press,  Inc. 
Acme  Code  Co.,  Inc. 


Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Inc 

ArcliitirtnrHl  B'wk  Publishing  Co 

Alias  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Bant.im  Book.^.  Inc 

Doubit'day  dc  Co.,  Inc 


Duell,  Skian  A  Pesrce,  Inc.... 
D.  Van  No«tr^nd  Co..  Inc  ._. 
yrsderick  A    VT»tVT.  Inc 


J  E.  Ilssfefu 

I A  ttnlMB.  Ine 

1.  Braes  A  Co..  lae 

_*  St  Hf^fl    .....••«««*•«•*•.. 

rd  t'Bt*«r*tty  Trtm 

'    ~       "  P*y,ioc 


«,  tne 


t  i  tS»ttt  » 


t  HlfflHU 


Media  to  be  distribntod 


Face  amount  of  ^srsnttee  Issued 


WcSt«B  I   Sr'.y-PT- 
OerrrtarT'     land* 


s  of  periodicals,  largely  technical,  of  many  United  States 


AjTTMd 

pubMsfaen 

Technical.  Indnstrf**!.  and  trade  (periodicals 


Collier's,  American  Maparine,  and  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Saturday  Eveninfr  Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  Uoliday 

English  or  German  edition  or  both 

International  edition  o(  Life  or  Time  or  both 

Inteniutional  edition  of  Newsweek 


Any  books  published  fscientlflc  and  techniraD 

Aereed  cateeorie?  of  hoolt«,  chiefly  nor.flction,  of  many  United  States  pnb- 

Lshers.  also  some  f)cno<liails. 

Any  book*  pwhl-.-ihod 

List  of  f)0<',k?  sp*'cially  sflecfrd  by  appMnapt  farchiterfuril) 

World  .Markets  Directory.  Worlii's  Wa«tr  Trnk  Dirertory,  World  Chemkal 

I>irfc-tory;  also  World  Markets,  a  weekly  tn*dr  new-sp-iiKT. 

Inexpensivp  pnper-bound  editions.  sfHH-ially  seW'cted  ty  atiptlejint 

List  of  I>oiible<i".v  and  'iarden  City  Nv.lc«  specially  selected  by  applicant, 

and  me<lical  tH»,k'  [lulilished  ty  tbt  BUkiston  Co. 

Any  books  puN:<hed..      

Any  N"'!:-  [  uMi.«he.|  fchiefly  technical) 

AFTwd  cE'i  •  r-  ^  f'l  bfmks.  chiefly  s<ien'iflc  and  technical,  of  many  United 

tjtale»  pu'        •  --   ak"  »ome  periodicals. 

...do. 

Any  l>^>"k«  i<;^  U'i  '-1  'me<!ifa!;  snd  3  me<^Jic*J  )onm«fci .... 

Any  book*  i"it  ii^rifl 


I ., . .  OS..... .................................................................. 

WnrM  INfxrsplry .  s  3'1'otaaw  nlFrMK*  wort .„. 

Any  tMwifct  poMlflieil  (setenfMesnd  iMtmlesD. , .....^ 


iinr  fne4»*»i  Whw  fr«,»":*-'1  •fsd  ?  rr»*ile»l 
Amf  bnnk*  p«t<mV<l 


$40,000 


.\astTi8  Norway    Italy 


$M.nno 

K.noti 

ftd.fiWi 

M.ntm 

61.  MO 
s.ono 


I 

I  tvnoo 

ifi  ryo  I    2, 400 

Kh.HK.    413,97ti 

Ifi.  h-ss    V,.  ^Hi  \  10. 000 

86,  6ti0      12,  OnO  :  21,  OUO 

WW 


tl4,  920 

7,  WO 
8,670 


A'  /  •--  » 


t.-W» 


tntttstt. 


i  W^^l^t  PwS    rgf  r 


^9999999*  9  9999999  9  9909 
999999999999999999  999 


9999999999 f 


e.  lacmtm  rv^%%  raoisrre 
M«'i<'0     lutura    Ei|iort    AA^mckstioo 

,,  .:   .     ,  ll.C. 

F.w'-   I     "  Kllrtu,  Inc. 

I>'*v»'«,  Inr 

Par  ifi',ir;!  Piofiires  Corp. ............ . 

Ki!   M  1,1    i'.  ^i.T--  <  I'rp ....... 

r.ri. ::.■•,  Inc 


Ki^ 

Saniuel  (iol.lwyn  Pn>durtion«,  Inr 

Twentieth  On'ttiry  Fox  Film  Corp 

Uo!'.  ■■■*'.]  I'ii'iiresCo     Inc.. 

W;ui..  r  i):  •>    lictures,  Inc 


Sabtotal. 


it-  «<vt   )«•  i,l,^^\, 


*^     ,i»^,#..,    9^t*.*-*^ttf    *#».'* 


<•/  ■»! 


J4  IJ  iSSS  tit    £■ 


Aro  UiMi?  1  .* 


'MMMMIf 


»r»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»r»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»r»»»»»»»»»» ••'••••»»»••••••••••»•••• 


U  tetur*  fllmi  sppruvi^l 

Dee.  31,  IM'j 
9  fMtfire  ntmii. 

9  f«Mliiri-  fllnis. 

10  feature  films 
T  feature  P.ir-.> 
!.■«  ft-alure  films 
2  festore  Clms . 
IS  lestwe  films 
S  leitinT  films. 
7  iaature  films. 


6)  Miluiry  fiovemiiwJit  and  TkU.ttM  priof  to 


ReeomTTieri'lc-i  k^r  riaranty  by  KCA  Advtaorv  Commlt- 
i.'c  -n  .M'  !i'ii  I'.rturs  Uuarantiw  and  to  be  released 
in  calendar  year  ViiO 


Total 


$40,000 
42.  iin 

I.U,  tvSO 

ll'i.»>40 
1M\  S.'iO 


Si,  4sa 

321.000 

3.'!*.  f^Jf) 
VA  nno 

4M.  Off) 

M.  vi:> 

4M.  0>a< 
247,000 
29ZQ0O 
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/Ti'OTTFUlttonai  medto  guarantifa  issued  during  trie  fiscal  pear  ended  June  30.  7950— Continued 


Madii  t«  be  distributed 

Fan  •monnt  of  cuarwtUea  laaued 

**^ 

W«t«ni 
OctmuiT 

Nelhef- 
lands 

AtMtrto 

Nocwmy 

Italy 

Total 

9.  KMVStktn  AND  tKLATBD  Ptonm 
gllHii      Pirtiin*   tea 

N'pws  pbototnnphfl 

mono 

7.  !M<I 

Hvnno 

7.  MO 
MM 

Ovtna*  N*w»  ArtofT.  In* 

Tk«  JMvn*l  of  CoauMre*  Corp 

News  sfCTior  in  <Urman  lantctuce ;- ----- 

Tb»  Journal  of  Comnicrcc,  Weekly  Report  on  United  8utes  Business,  and 
Imt»rt  BuUvttn. 

ftwMitri                     . , .  .  1 . 

ansift 

m.u» 

Tn*sl 

3.S71743 

tutsn 

UA,vn 

m?70 

M1.46S 

i«I.flB7 

Informational  media  guarantiet  issued  up  to  June  30,  1949 


A.  lUGAIINI  IMMKTS 

Ttw  CramB-Calllv  PabUsh<i«  Co  ... 
Tl»  Ea«l«'(  pipMl  Amdatioo.  Iik. 

Tk«  Yortn  roMlMiv  Co..  Inc 

Tliw.  Inc 

Weekly  Publications.  Ine 


Subtotal. 


I 


B.  BOOK   .-KOJXm 


JkMnA  A.  Knop*.  Ine 

Bastain  Book*,  toe 

D.  Van  NoMraod  Co..  Ine 

Daall,  flloM)  *  Pmm.  Irtc 

Baroourt.  Brae*  *  Co.,  Ine 

Harper  A  Broa..  

Barrard  Vntrtnttj  Prtas 

Naaaaa  Diatribotinc  Co  ,  Inc 

The  N'«w  AmeriMn  Ubrary  oT  World 
Literatare,  Int. 

Paul  B.  Hoebar.  Ine 

PMtat  Boflks,  Ine. . . 
Prlnaalaa  I'niveraitr 
MNar  Burdett  Co.... 
Midtart-Uafmr.  Inc. 


Media  to  be 


Faee  amaont  of  (oaraatiaa  tK<U('<i  (tnr  orirralnc 
perlodi  of  •  BMMlte  aaaapc  where  aoieU) 


Watlem 
0«nB»nr 


Cooler's.  Amarten  Mairaaine.  and  Woman's  Hoini>  Companion. 

Knglish  or  OerTnan  edition  or  both , 

Atneriean  Journal  of  Siirypry,  American  Journal  of  Medldne 

International  editiottsof  Life  or  Time  or  both 

lateniatioaal  edition  of  .Newsweek 


Any  books  pohUshed 

List  «t  book*  spcaally  selected  by  nppllcant  (2S-cent  reprints). 

Any  books  pabU8l)e<l  (mainly  technical) 

Any  books  published •. 

do. 


Sui 


c.  Monox  ncTTBi  rmoiicr* 

BookfUv  Intematioaal  Cf  rp 

MoCiea  Plettiie  Export  Aworialion  (Oer- 
■Mv).lBe. 

Subtotal 

B.  raVBTArKB  AND  NBWS  Ar.gNCT 

rau/BCTs 

New  York  Herald  Tribone,  Ine 

OTBraeaa  News  AfSBcy,  Ine. 

ThB  PncrariT*  F^Wdnc  Aasodstion, 


.....do 

do 

List  <>f  boolt  ^ 
List  orbook>  ;■ ' 

Any  bookt  pii'^'tshed  (medical  books) 

List  of  •  lally  selected  by  applicant  (%Heirat  reprints). 

Any  b<K  tied 

Any  booK'  imnn-fjed  ftett books) 

Any  books  |Hihlishe<l  by  the  MacmilUn  Co 

Any  books  publisbed 


cal)... 


Total. 


Prints  of  Snow  While,  Fantasia,  and  12  Walt  Disney  short  subjoctt 

Prini,«  of  about  U  feature  ftloM  and  about  an  «liort  subjects,  as  apfiroTed  by 
MilitAry  Uorenunent. 


uti.ini 

3.000 

»2i».mw 


«n,7W 


•.om 
B^ns) 

at.  ("(10 

4,  (hsi 

O.OOt) 
ll.tWW 

auo,uiw 
100^  ooo 

•,000 

100,000 

B^OOO 

L300 

«l,ooo 
u^aoo 


European  edition 

News  seivirr  ill  (lerman  lanntaKc  

NeuB  Volk.tteituiig,  a  wit  kly  Dew5(M|x>r  publisbed  in  New  York. 


tea,  780 


70.000 
»  457.  139 


ar,ii» 


>lfin.oon 

A300 
10.400 


Nether- 
lands 


•$1. 100 


•  I0,S00 


11.  < 


a.  800 


32.  MO 


Austria 


919.000 


19,000 


Norway 


$34,700 


34.700 


Total 


S3A.M0 

M.00O 
41.336 


sc.oas 


.000 


IW,0(» 


7.000 


1.77^304 


HMO        31,000 


9.ni» 

9.000 
9.000 

3H.aoo 

11.000 
300,000 
132,900 

«.nnn 


4',...i 


70.  OM 
457.139 


an.  110 


•  Coren 

s 

t 


period  af  leaa  tkas  0  OMMtha,  lor  tedinieal  reaanns. 

of  loaiMity  tor  aeeond  oparatiBS  period  of «  mooilis. 

of  tusTBBty  tor  aeeond  operstins  period,  less  titan  4  nK>nth.<(.  (or  technirat  reasons. 


Acheicn  Should  Resign 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  W.  MALOflE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  St^:^tember  23  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > .  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
In  t.he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  July  19, 
1950,  prt,'.->o  release  givini;  my  rea.sons  for 
a&ku.tj  the  resignation  of  Dean  Acheson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  19,  1950 — United 
Statea  Senator  Gcobce  W.  Malone.  Repub- 
lican. Nevada,  today  demanded  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
for  his  stupid  bungling  In  foreign  policy 
which  has  biought  this  country  to  its  pres- 
ent plight,  and  fur  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department. 

Con'lnulng.  Senator  Malone  said:  "We 
have  been  led  into  the  Korean  War,  which 
will  cost  us  the  wealth  of  Uvea  and  material. 
Hiivlnit  committed  ourselves  and  finding  our- 
selves In  this  thing,  we  will  make  every  nec- 
essary sacrlflco  to  win.     This  wholehearted 


uniting  of  our  efTorts  to  win  does  not.  how- 
ever, take  one  lota  from  the  stigma  of  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  our  officials  who  made 
It  p<issible  for  us  to  get  Into  this  predica- 
ment. 

"The  many  unpleasant  chapters  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  In  the  Far  East,  of  which 
Korea  Is  the  latest  but  probably  not  the  last, 
are  a  direct  sequel  to  amateurish  bungling, 
which.  In  retrospect,  actually  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  make  the  Communist  domi- 
nant in  AaU.  I  am  reliably  Informed  that 
a  group  In  our  State  Department  believed 
that  communism  would  l)e  good  for  Asia. 

"We  w  luld  prubably  novwr  have  faced 
what  President  Truman  ealla  this  "threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world"  had  It  not  been  for 
the  gross  blundering  by  the  admlnlstrailoa 
In  the  field  of  foroicn  policy.    At  Yalta,  wim 
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the    adTlce    of    Dean    Acheson'a    friend,    one 

Alger  Hiss,  since  labeled  a  Red  traitor,  our 

ailing  President  'brlbrd'  Stalin  to  intervene 
Ir  the  far  eastern  war.  This  was  quite  un- 
necessary for.  as  Mr.  Hiss  no  dcubt  well  knew, 
Japan  was  then  on  Its  last  legs  and  had 
already  m.ade  several  unofficial  overturee  for 
peace.  Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  a  Com- 
munist base  In  North  Korea. 

"Mr  Acheoon's  recent  statement  that  the 
United  States  would  not  use  its  veto  power 
In  the  United  Nations  to  block  recognition 
of  the  Communists  regime  In  China  was  a 
weak-knt-cd  ptjsltlun  to  take  acainst  the  ad- 
vunciiif^  aK^rreseor,  and  was  virtually  an  Invi- 
tation to  the  Reds  to  go  further. 

"Either  the  State  Depa.nment  should  have 
cTeariy  abandoned  southern  Korea  or  should 
have  dir.e  the  thinps  necessary  to  make  It 
clenr  that  an  attack  on  southern  Korea  would 
bt'  opfxsed  by  us  It  did  neither.  Why' 
Partly  because  our  foreign  pwllcy  Is  t>oth 
casual  and  lmprovii»ed,  and  partly  because 
the  til  lie  Department  Is  unwilling  to  tell  the 
American  people  Just  what  It  has  committed 
them  to 

""It  is  Imperative  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the 
Stite  Department's  deflclt  diplomacy.  The 
administration  has  allowed  our  commit- 
ments to  Increase  whi;e  our  power  to  meet 
them  has  been  allowed  to  decline. 

•"Obvlcusly.  General  MacArlhur  did  not 
prepare  for  a  Korean  campal<?n  because  our 
State  D?partment  h'd  never  informed  him 
that  ft  had  made  commitments  which  might 
require  such  a  campaign. 

"Our  Stale  Department  never  once  con- 
sulted either  of  the  two  persons  t>eat  quali- 
fied to  advise  us  on  our  far  eastern  policy: 
General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Badger. 

"Now  the  A.-nerican  {)e<)ple  muit  pay  the 
penalty   in   bloodshed   and    loss   of   life   and 


In  damat^  preatl^  throughout  the  world 
because  of  incompetence  as  well  as  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  our  State  r>epart- 
ment. 

■"We  went  Into  this  shooting  war  to  wage 
a  political  flght  against  the  Russians.  To- 
day It  looks  like  the  shrewd  Russians  may 
simply  Ignore  the  challenge,  neither  backing 
down  nor  openly  fighting.  As  In  Greece  and 
In  the  Berlin  airlift,  we  may  be  left  to  ex- 
pend otir  energy  while  the  Russians  rest  and 
continue  their  preparations,  with,  of  course, 
the  help  of  the  Marshall-plan  nations  which 
are  sliipping  to  Russia,  her  satellite  coun- 
tries In  Europe  and  Communist  China,  mate- 
rials needed  to  wage  war.  Through  96  trade 
treaties  between  Marshall-plan  countries  and 
iron-curtain  countries,  we  are  even  today 
arming  Russia  to  wage  world  war  III. 

■  Perhaps  in  Korea  the  Russians  were  try- 
ing to  ste  how  far  they  couid  go.  If  our 
foreign  policy  Is  not  more  clearly  designed, 
these  tests  will  continue.  It  ought  to  be 
determined  what  this  country  can  do  and 
what  it  Is  willing  to  do,  and  thoee  things 
should  be  told  to  the  world  In  clear  terms. 
What  areas  are  important  to  our  ultimate 
safety?  What  areas  are  we  to  defend?  Let 
the  administration  name  them  so  that  every- 
one will  know. 

"What  Is  to  be  our  policy  regarding  the 
continuation  of  arming  Russia  through  the 
Marshall-plan  countries?  What  Is  to  tie  our 
policy  In  regard  to  one  of  those  nations, 
England,  furnishing  petroleum  and  other 
war  materials  to  Communist  China,  some 
of  which  has  found  lU  way  to  Korea?  What 
Is  the  Korean  war  Intended  to  accomplUh? 
What  do  we  do  after  we  have  pushed  the 
North  Koreans  back  across  the  thirty-elehth 
parallel?     Do  we   Intend  to  garriaon   all   of 


Kix-ea  for  the  indefinite  future?  Is  the  send- 
ing of  troope  to  Korea  to  be  regarded  ae  a 
precedent?  If  so,  of  what?  Despite  our  low 
opinion  of  the  State  Department,  we  find  it 
hard    to    believe    they    got    Into    this    thing 

Without  an  Idea  of  what  they  mean  to  make 
of  It.  They  at  least  owe  the  soldiers,  their 
wives  and  parents,  and  the  taxpayers  aa 
explanation  that  so  far  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

'"The  stupid  handling  of  the  Korean  threat 
Is  but  another  Instance  proving  the  unfit- 
ness of  Mr.  Acheson  for  his  high  position. 
His  administration  baa  been  wholly  tin- 
satlsfactcnT?." 


Repre^eBtatrfc  Harold  C  Haf eat  Reports 
on  VeteraBs'  Beaeits  Proviiled  by 
Eifhty-irst  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  inifNCaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mis.*:ion  gianted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rjccobo,  I  am  iosertin? 
herewith  the  following  digest  of  the 
most  important  laws  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents during  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, first  and  second  sessions: 


Lttics  relating  to  veterans  and  their  dependents  on<f  the  Veterans'  Administration  enacfd  by  the  81st  Cong. 


Public 
I.aw 


41 
St 

» 
108 
171 

m 
i»s 


Subject 


Dste 
approved 


UadifiM  wtaia  kara  te  Dwmit  qualifle.1  ofTit^r?  herttofore  or  her-after  pla<»^  on  hnnora-T  retire-l  list  of  Navn!  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  receive 
■»»».»» j»..-^^ ^^^  ^i*iir  PBblle  Lsw  »>.'.  Twh  Con?  .  Feb.  21.  1VM«,  and  to  i>reveni  rctroacuve  ctiecka«e  of  payn 
of  Kaval  BMerre,  to  be  pffe^tive  frr)nj  Keb  21,  liM* 


ct  Luti> 


pay tDcat£  erroneously  made  to  certain 
mriiiVr-ititin  inU>  tlK't■nit«^d  Slaies  of  Cf.-Liin  alien  ftanc*s  and  {lanc**^  of  mrmbfn.  or  of 


providtd  in  the  so-called  GI  Fiancees  .\ct  (PuMjc  Law  471,  TVth  Cong.i,  a.-  amended. 


Anthoriaea  ewapWiion  of  pn 
fomMr  meraben  of  Anted 

A^liml'^c'^  l,*^^.VatteSi's;rTi^  Uiieln>uraiif»  Act  of  1940.  as  vlded  by  Me.  «.  Public  Law  5(,«.7«thCT«K..  to  ■niak"Vt  clear  that  a»  to  inJuranoe 
^tarvlt  ^   r  "ri'.T  .'uTl.  15'f.  in  ^m-  « •    rr  N>nv(iciar>  w>uld  not  hay  rWl^xl  lumc^uni  .^t^tlcment,  any  accrued  m*uaiaenii  of  insurance  uot 

pud  U>  N'p.'!  .    .■ ,.  durmjr  h.-  ii(<  ■  .liw   * 


jf  tN'  I-.. 


'ir  u:.diTin"a?  tnuiu.iC  j: 


Extends  td 

renderipr  • 

excess o(* I  ti.>  

riousinjf  Act  of  \WJ:  Tit'..   IM  [  -  v  ■'.>•■  ;■"  ' 

ftimilft^:  title  V  provi.;i-  i.r.  (.r.  •ir'    :..  vi  :. 

VI  t<>tHl«f3  aid  t<>  ^tste  k>»  -fnl  •«■  v^l.rur 

lnieril<i  -W    I  I  11'    I'uH-.r  Iji*  t^  2.  :«Tt.  I  .i: 


si,u.  uf  uusuri-d  .'athor  th:in  t^tate  of  b.-n>'f.da,'V  --,--■ .••     ■  ■  \^\  .. ,    •     '  j  '  ■  wiU" 

a!'  ►.r»nrhe«  of  the  arir.ed  serviCT-'  (inrhidine  SafioT!».l  'ftiard  menj  wilo  are  killad  or  tnjtired  while 
orders  for  short  periods  of  time  the  same  bene;  ts  they  would  receive  if  ser vm(f  lor  periods  ia 


n. (.»•■(.•[, t  I 


of  ►»■•• 
payn 


t.i  h, 


itlV    ptTHJ-l    ■'( 


.  !,ce  in  occupancy  of  projected  low-rent  publio  hoosinr  !' 

.-.-  of  »ny  war.  or  tbeir  lamilies,  m  tht  granting  of  !(ian>  for 

h  nisinr  proj'>ct.' .         .  -   __ 

t..  a"iuir»-  pnyment  to  a  veteran  havinit  been  ljospitaltT.e<l  <iT  caret. 
-ucti  L.cpiuiuailoii  or  care  by  reaiion  of  tin-  Umitjt:on  m  Public  1 


the  veterans  of  World  Wan  I  and  11.  or  their 
.'j'lSlruction  or  re;ia:r  of  farm  tionies  ajd  title 


lor  by  th*"  Veterans'  Administration. 
Law  iift2.  7'Ali  C'onjt.,  wiiict  preclu'ied 


.11'  I   -li'ii.* 


■*  here  ht»  es-a!.'  wjuals  or  excet'ls  $1,^00.    Thb  payment  may  not  he  ti-u-ie  until  after  the  piptration  of  6  months  toilow- 


.rj 


>  ..f  cimrwfisMi.  t:  an.l  p«»»K>n  iwvai.le  hv  the  Veterans'  Admmi«U-ati.jn  U.r  th<»e  [.Tsiins  now  oo  the  rolls  wbr  were  pre- 

•lu  at  an  esrl..-  -Uir  brr,-.i.si,n  o!  Win;:  interned  by  a  cr.uT.try  with  which  the  Vntied  >uit«.  wa*  at  war  or  wwe  "th«rw»e 

!     .»cuun  of  rich  eountrv.     Claiins  for  beneftu  of  this  art  are  require^l  to  be  hli-i  » ithiii  1  j  eir  from  the  dale  of  it» 


233 


341 

2H6 


314 
33» 


341 


Ul 

388 


473 


F\- 

A::. 


\.-:  t.-.:  'r    ",  t  '.      :•  tt  i-,' 

;  :  .1 .  :i(. '1  ;;    .i,  1,....^  >uc:    tijii:iij 

.  i'  ii  i-  7r  ,  t    .-Ml  k' ,  e.  •;  t;,r  executive  br  j'.Tnf  Vh^rKA-VrrTrnVn^"  wh^'are'reterans^if  the'?^^'i^^^^^^^^^  ^'v-  *'"'">1^^'«" '•  "^  j^'^^  ^JTcV-.* 

;!:■..;■,.;.    J  ..!!.,.,•  .l.:;i'u>.Tjci:Lc;.  ::  frum  aunu^  leave,  m  faner.;.  f^r  deceas^nl  memb..r5  of  tho  Anne.1  Force,  returned  to  the  Lnited  Siatti 

V   -  .^r^i^^ff  r^  whkL  pr^^idw^^     housine  a^istanre  to  certain  di.saWe,!  veterans,  to  extend  .^uch  s'd  t-^  vetcr.n«  ^ntitled  to 
-.  t     ■■...-   J^dor  v;.!^,.  Ke^ihtC  N-ri  U).Tamencle.l.  f^,r  ,- rm.ir.ent  an,1  t/.Ul  serv,ce-c^.n:  .rted  .it*.-.hihrv  due  «"  the  los.^7 Jo*  ,.f  u«e. 
^.  "^        ,  '"""^Z.    .  .^K\r,M-.  i.rT,CT«..ive  mu^-uiar  dyvy  i.Li.-..  .r  p-^ai>*.i,  of  both  lower  eitr,..::tus.  suc!>  as  to  preclude  kHjomoUon 

.     .  ,    -.r,..-    ■     :!.,,  r.  ,,f  It,,.  Vavy  and  Marine  C(»TW ..._ "'"■ 

'•        -        tjonAct     >L  .  •     .    -i'  >.  Public  Law  Ul.  7:t'l  Cotit' 

.  -  id'  Vetera-      K     ..,.I!.jii  .Vo.  3  li).  a.*  :im.*n.!ed.  to  pmvidi-  niuuniTir 

,a.  lo  Ml,  iociuaiTe,  par.  LL  pt.  I.  Vetenui^  keuulition  N..   1    a'-  as  ameti-i.-d.  to 
fuWlc  Law  f?B,flttk  OeiV..  peawlime  servicc-cunnt-cted  disabauy  is  o  tnpen-i 

'.■  -ulation  No.  1  (a).  « amaided.  to  irim'i.-*'  iwyrn  nrj  t-  w 
'     ■  ^77.9BthCoiif.;ain«KlsparVlII.  V.t^-in.- K.-jul-.i:i<.n  N.. 

wittU  Btanadaet  oa  the  iwirl  ot  the  servm'  ;ier*i>n  shalioe  .!<?•■  rarrl  to  tin  v 


tb. 


ritboat 


..fi..l 


.ir:t  ■ 


■ll  'I 


-»-rvio'  r><v-s«>n  w 


to  reswi^VulVii^miii'aiAtioa  nv^to'Wnrld  Wa- 1  rre«inp«iv»  »rvtce^n- 

i^e-ponnecT<?d  arrested  tubennio<i«.  amendJ 

■  V  cotnp«'nsa'ion  rj:«*  (tot.il  disability ;  $laO) 
;'!,''v  increaiwl  r3le.>:  amends  pur.  IV,  pt   I. 

■  )iiiroiaent  for  dependmicy  ollywa.'-ces  under 
M)  to  thf  pTec:  th.ai  disfs^f.  injury,  or  death 

•  d  in  \in(  of  d'l'y  if  the  «er:teTvc»  of  the  coart 

tT,  rvxr  r.  -  wriirn  conrjcren  r.v  <  :vil  court  did  ot  :  involve  a  ieiooy  a.*  defined 

<  r.,iivirtrtl  hv  such  civil  t-ourt.     (Prior  t-j  this  amendnaeui  ti*  re<juireiiieat  k>c  imn  oi 

tratttV.  ine  vetenin  wrisoootinedun.lerst'itenff  of  cfiurt  niarTiaJ  r.r  civi!  caut  >         


Apr.  I4.IC40 
Apr.  a,  1*49 
May  A  1949 
Jane  3Q.1M9 
July   I5,l»it< 

Ant    l,l»ia 
Do 


Aug.  If.  ]f^'> 
Aug.   17,  li,.-" 


Sept.    7.1640 
Oct.     4,  It-U 


M.  :l-   l-n« 


ritlTlZS  f<i 

'.  inir  1  pr' 
fo-  whirh  conricted  by 


I;VV,- 


ui.itr  '.;;i  _i^«^    '  tbe  jrlailiiUlMi  where  U 

duty  was  not  met  ''^V'''*' t''^^'°i«y*»»M'^;^,^;*;f^^"V-rbht  ^d  rToc^l-ir.'  .'e  non».iBbatan'  «:.si5tanc«. 


peraoooel 

tainiac  to persoonel  of  ruitc<!  .-^tati-s  .\r'i!i''. 
riiiiiriiB^iHiif  inn  Act  ol  IMV    PruvidF>  ('  r  pay 

and  OeodiUe Sarvrv.  PuMic  Heah.^  >^rv 

Pruvi.'.Ob  for  inateBBtJon  in  Arlin>:tur;  >:.  ::; 

In(.r«~f.;,.<  M«ie  -^t"«  nf  <r>rnpen.>«ti'>»i  ;.  r  m  ; 

"',,  •■■.•-    • .,  ■■    ".■:.  '   ^^       ;  ;  \\   ^r  \'  •..  rj.:  ■ 


Armed  Foroea 
perquisites  apper- 


detllwibrVuch  duty  t.!  (,■  m.-uMlTed.  for  »U  purpose  (indudin*  pay.  alljwanos.  loogevtty.  retirem^-nt.  and  all  other  pi 

''^^uilofv^rt^  ^d'l^hysK^!  dL«ahiiiiy"r^"tirro»ntr{OT"m.^mbei^s  o7  Coast  Guard,  Coaat 

IV.  and'the  Reserve  components  thereof.     ------ .  „-    .VW-  Vrr  a-^i 

•  ll  Amuhitheaier  near  Wasiunfton,  D.  C,  of  a  canllon  in  memory  of  w  or  w  War  u  oeaa.. -..------ -- 

v;«.^^4e?dSabUity.  based^  <Ww  of  disahillty.  paynbte  to  persons  olherw«e  eheibte  f^*!^^'^^ 
VVtiewiirrestor^  with  Umitationa  by  Public  Law  141.  r>d  Coq«.  itliu  tor  lota*  d::*b4liiy-t«;i2porary 

.\utnoni,.  i.«"ui     .  io:^<  ;^  officer  pTKle  and  were  incapacitated  for  acuve  service  as  a  result  of  enei- J  ^a...^ 


Oct.    10,  It  13 

I  Oet.    «.  1*49 

I  Oct.   38.  IMii 


Wiir  11  Win: 


.  batUcfield  prumutiu:: 


Oct.  m»«> 
Apr.  ir.issa 


It 
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iBowtor  ^f-^.  as  «aK«l«L  to  bbctmiiae,  estaod.  SDd  exp*Dd  FHA  InsoraDcr  •uthority  and«r  t" 

of  u>f  > '-I'-nU  NadMW  Ma 


!!.  and  VI;  to  increase  tt»e  p>ur- 
AiTtoiiatimii  md  tvmow  its  poww  to  make  adTMK»  coi:  fc»r  th*  purchMB  of  riiKibl.' 

(LaalHUB  Act  Homias):  to  ftattaoriM  k>w-i  >'  ^(^^rx  h\-  the  Horatnit  ana 

ta  BTOTkfe  ku^km  tm  tMr  ttmSmti  wad  towtltiea:  *i  S^rrteem^n'* 

CMC.),  naaw  attar  tUack  to  atendOIhMO  benefits  tout  .  rt»fai  drtm.'^M 

pviod  of  %  boot*  toMRom  35  to  90  jMn:  to  iacnMe  amount  of  piannty  from  ou  u>  tii)  prrcvnt  <  hui  not  • 
M  •{«  ,.  iHiM  kr  BOi^M*  of  iwiiliatwl  |j»uiwrty  or  eonstmcCiao  of  a  bonw.  proridrd  the  Teteran  haa  not  previously  av^ilM)  him'V'li ' 
7*^}  iMarfilK  t*  nouifc  (oofarmitr  vlth  m«q'«^f™'  eaastmetioB  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  for  1  ir  .[^rM  . 

to  repMlie^oa  W  fiOof  tte  SRA  (setaoamry  loM  prorWom)  ofl^ive  D««.  31.  \93n.  or  sucb  esrtier  Ume  as  the  Admi:  rime:  and 

to  iwfEb  dkwl  4  tmwt  1mm  to  wtcnns  iiimIit  eertaia  eondHioM. 

^^       IL  AnD»d  FotvwLmv*  Aet  o(  1946,  m  aawoded  (PobUe,  704.  79tb  Coot.)  to  extend  until  June  30.  1961.  the  Ume  within  which  to  make 

tte.  «7.  TItt  Coas..  ietotto«  to  bietw«tifar  cprtaSi  W                      reterans  wiio  lost  opportunity  tor  proi- .                  Tl-wrvio 
^  ttMOB  ■ftvrtea  hi  vovafarcM.  in  order  retroactirely  to  ad vaoee  in  rrade,  time  in  trrade.  and  compensation  0F[ ',  loyees  in  t 
*^^^^  ^^_-  ^^.  -^^M^^  ^  M jjIji  ar^  11  .  

PimidM  nHtom  liwirij  nvMatkaii  gmdn'for'tbe  pniul  (Wld  serrice.' '  Time  spent  iii  the  miiitarr  senrioe  is  allowable  service  as  defined  in  the  art. 

•  winili  wir  4Ul  fSSk.Kl  nm  Coniu  wMeh  provided  a  period  of  «  months  after  Oct.  1.  1W9.  <liirin?  which  momijir*  of  unifonncd  sn-rvice.o  who  were 
hiupHil jinHiMi  told  the  riitht  to  elect  ullii'inent  betteflts  computed  umler  laws  in  effrct  on  St-pt.  3U,  IMS.  to  exu-nd  the  eflcciive  date  from  Apr.  1, 

illwiwe  ooMiaiiriaMi  offtm  ci  the  Army.  NaVy.  A  ir  Foroe.  and  Marine  Corps  to  admtaiteter  oaths  required  in  the  procurement  of  persons  lor  enlist' 
^mt  gr  flBnlMrwM  in  the  armed  servk>-»  .  ..- — 

AflHaii  tSSmTei  tm.  I.  pC  I.  Veterans  Repiiatioo  1  (a),  as  amended,  by  Public  Law  7«.  8tith  ronu..  June  34.  1918.  to  provi«le  a  rt-biiituhle  pre- 
lompciaiioraetTiee  eonncctiaa  in  ea«  of  velemu  who  develop  a  eompensable  degree  of  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  within  3  years  from  date-of 

"Hoosinff  aad  Bent  Act  of  isn."  Ameoda  the  Hoiurtiic  and  R«it  Act  of  iwT.  as  ameniied.  to  exten  1  nnt  mntrol.  .S»t.  2  exten<ls  to  June  30,  19S1.  tb« 
iMui  iitWM  fca  m>Miiin  w  prhMlfj  to  Tifrnnn  nf  World  War  II  with  n-sptn-t  to  purchase  or  ren'  L.-oommoit;ttions..... 

PiVtMtofarMlmioaoftinBaf  patntsof  pi-r^>n!<  whn  «>rved  with  milrtM-v  or  nnval  foroesof  th<>  i  ::ir!n?  World  War  II 

"SetoetN*  Serriw  SlMMfaa  Act  of  1960":  .\                          .•  Service  Act  of  lyt-                759.  H(ith  Cou«.>.  i  'M  of  sec.  17.  to  extend 

tcnniMdM dnto  ttaoMf  from  July  0,  IttSO.  '       .  .              and  adds  sec.  21  w.              .  >rizes  the  President   .  .  .  <  order  any  or  all  mem- 

ban  and  units  of  any  or  all  IT  mm  hi  effmponent*  of !  t>r  .\rmed  Force*  of  the  t'liitwl  Sutcs  ant  retired  perwianel  ol  liu;  licguiar  Armed  Forces  to  active 
doty  tor  21  montiu  within  llie  pwinel  iliinnilii  provido*!  hy  see.  3  of  the  I9t8art 

ProTideatrn  poauca  for  mmtHn  of  Armed  Fotoes  of  I'nited  States  in  Korea,  an<i     :"         -     -^ -■ 
OBtU  loM  m,  MM.  ualtoi  tomiBatod  at  an  cartter  date  hy  concurrent  n  wluiion 

"VetoraM*  ailiwtina  and  tratntac  amendiBents  of  IttSU":  AmemLs  titU-  II  of  the  x . . 
■BMMd*^  to  toaatfanto^  with  litiillMniit  modifications,  cen.tin  provi-.inn*  whirh  ri> ' 
ttooaaadtaaaMMry  liMtolfMa  In  apiirapriation  acts,  rvlatine  to  the  gualiflnition '-  •<: 
aad  tha  eoodUions  imdar  wUeb  they  may  he  pursued  hy  elizihle  veti  raan,  aivl 
by  laetltittiaM:  ain  hiaiadM  oartaia  entirrty  nf  w  prnvisions.  notably  minirniim  - 
and  a  proeedure  (Or  (veovertoflawarpa:   '  '-e  allowance  from  schools  ra>iiii|!  lu  tnak.- j>r 

To  make  amounts  prwerly  tor  dcCKOTt  .     iiids  of  patienl.«  nnd  fun<l«  due  incnmp<-N'rit  ' 

wtnlslw^t'rt.  itTiiiirt***tt**'*y  «»»'fa*>'»  ''  v  uniit  for  authorized  pi.- 

pKihad  by  oMliaa  epnr'w*  deposit  a'-'  uich  funds  with  the  Tr 

AuHiiiilMa  IIm  riaeiileiil  lo  iiilind  rnli     n  i  i    lu  the  Arme<l  f  un-es  of  tin   •  in;.  •              i.^  ..•  (.....xi 
p4r  an  JtUy  V.  WW.. 

AutheriMe  lajiiiaiil  lif  IMilij  allovaacea  to  depeiidents  of  enlisted  ni •"<)>"-><  of  >trmed  sen-ice^.    Provides  GI  dependents  wtth  $85  to  Slti>^  »  n  otnh 
'    *    *    i  luwaat  padea  in  Armed  Foreee  eootribute  >40  per  motit*                 >vemn»-nt  sdiliiiif  $4.5  for  1  df-pendenc.  $67. M)  (or  2  and  tH.'i  for  m 
*    *    *   miUtb7%imi»tmvU\nanA7tofitniimikVMVOmitht'      ■        u<d  (or  l  or  2  dependents  and  |M  (or  3  or  more    •    •    •    paymi 
activatoAor  I    •    •    •    i  1 1«  for  oflicers 

PrOTldee  lor  oat-patien    treai.  .  teraiu  of  Spani^-Americnn  War,  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philip(>ine  Insurrection 

▲othorisas  payments  by  VeterMkn'  Administration  on  |>urcha  e  of  itutomul>iles  by  certain  disabttMi  vrterans.. 


1  as  the  F'-      ' -nay  hereafter  designate. 

ri-ction  o(  ■  !fnt 

■"•   ^'■<     I  ......    l»iw  34«,  78th  Cooit.).  as 

'  matter  of  administrative  tvKula- 

,•  schools,  the  charartiT  of  courses 
hanteable 
It  schools, 

i;US 

.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

.  tiif  L  mil-"!  states  to  lie  accom- 

,,  w  t  4v.r^'d  13  months,  this  authority  to  ex- 


Apr,  ao,  io») 
Apr.    3M950 


Ar-r.  1-9. 19V> 
\Uv  .1.  I'.TJI 
May    10,1950 


May  Z!,\MO 


June  23,  IMO 

Do. 
June  30,1050 


Da 
July   IZ1950 


July   13,ldS0 

July   IMMO 
July   27.1930 


.^ept.  8,19m 
.Sept.  19.19S0 
Svpt.  21. 1950 


I  supported  and  voted  for  most  all  of 
the  above- men tiomd  measures. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  DLstrict  of  Minnesota,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been  of 
offlcial  ser;'ice  to  ihousand.*^  of  veterans. 
Any  veteran  having  a  problem  with  a 
Federal  agency  uho  contacts  me.  always 
will  receive  my  fullest  official  aid  and  co- 
opt  ration.  Besides  voting  for  all  meri- 
torious ve'erans'  leirislation.  I  introduced 
the  following  bills  myself: 

H.  R.  1216,  January  10.  1949:  A  biU  to 
f«»»*»MW  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  as 
anM&dcd.  so  a*  to  provide  an  increase  in  pay 
for  certain  personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corpa.  and  Coaxt  Guard 

H  R  2034.  January  31.  194S«:  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend pension  benefits  under  he  laws  re- 
MMCted  by  Public  Law  209,  Seventy-fourth 
Congr«M.  August  13,  1U35,  a«  now  or  bere- 
aftar  amended,  to  certain  peraona  who  served 
with  the  United  State*  military  or  naval 
forcea  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the  Moro 
Province.  Including  Mindanao,  or  In  tba  U- 
tenda  of  Samar  and  Leyt«,  after  July  4.  1903, 
aad  prior  to  January  1.  1914.  and  to  their 
unremarried  irldowa.  child,  or  children. 

H.  R  4275.  AprU  14.  1949:  A  bUl  to  extend 
the  stutus  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  to 
persons  enrolled  or  enlisted  and  aervtnii  on 
United  States  Shipping  Beard  veaaela  durlnij 
World  War  I  In  war  tones. 

H  R  iU09.  June  6,  1!H9:  A  bill  to  provide 
thut  the  Vetfrans"  Administration  shall 
furnish  the  chilUrrn  ot  certain  deceased  veU 
•rana  medicul   h(wpltal.  and  domiciliary  care. 

H.  R.  S903.  August  S.  11^49:  A  bill  to  amend 
VeteruiL-H'  Preferftice  Art  of  li»44  no  as  to  grttnt 
certain  peacetime  veterans  and  their  unmar- 
ried wid'j«s  preference  In  employment  where 
Federal  fuuUs  are  iluo^rsed. 


H.  R.  8324.  May  2.  1050:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  retirement  pay  for  cer- 
tain retired  enlisted  men  fur  the  period  from 
July  1.  1942.  through  June  30.  1948. 

H.  R  967J,  September  15.  1930:  A  bill  to 
amend  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  presumption  of  service- 
connection  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culoels  from  3  to  7  years. 

These  have  not  become  law,  although 
some  provisions  have  been  adopted  into 
legislation  which  has  become  law. 

I  invite  veterans  to  write  to  me  at  any 
time.  I  am  your  United  States  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  your  friend.  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  I  assure 
you  of  my  fullest  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance at  any  time. 

My  name  and  address  Is  Representa- 
tive Harold  C.  Hacin,  205  United  States 
Post  OfQce  Building,  Crookston,  Minn. 

If  I  am  reelected  as  your  Congress- 
man— United  States  Representative  in 
Congress — on  Novcml)er  7,  my  address 
on  and  after  January  3  a^ain  will  be 
1405  Hou.se  OfTice  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  veterans  of  the  Ninth  District  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  splendid  group  of 
county  service  officers.  Veterans  can 
always  get  gtx>d  cooperation  from  these 
men.  They  know  their  job  and  they  are 
very  helpful  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  county  service  ofTicers  in 
tiie  Ninth  District  are  as  follows:  Ralph 
Reinhaidt.  Becker  County  service  ofB- 
ctr,  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn.:  E  A.  Axel.son, 
Beltrami  County  service  officer.  Bcmidji, 


Minn.:  Leslie  Welter.  Jr.,  Clay  County 
service  officer,  Moorhead,  Minn.;  F.  J. 
Hanson,  Clearwater  County  service  offi- 
cer. Bagley.  Minn.:  E.  R.  Fitzgerald.  Kitt- 
son County  service  officer.  Hallock. 
Minn.;  Ira  L.  Brazie,  Lake  of  the  Woods 
County  service  officer.  Baudette.  Minn.; 
Allen  W.  Benson,  Mahnomen  County 
service  officer.  Mahnomen,  Minn  ;  John 
W.  Sands,  Marshall  County  service  offi- 
cer, Warren,  Minn.;  Merton  Johnson, 
Norman  County  service  officer,  Ada. 
Minn.;  Philip  M.  Kjaglien,  Otter  Tail 
County  service  officer.  Fergus  Falls. 
Minn.;  H.  B.  Rafteseth,  Pennington  and 
Red  Lake  County  service  officer.  Thief 
River  Palls,  Minn. ;  Earl  G.  Barness.  Polk 
County  service  officer.  Crookston,  Minn.; 
C.  R.  Turner.  Roseau  County  service  offi- 
cer, Roseau.  Minn.;  George  M.  Korbel, 
Wilkin  County  service  officer,  Brecken- 
rldge,  Minn. 


Your  Expanded  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW   ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE-VTATT\T3 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  ROONEY    Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican public  must  fully  realize  that  one 
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of  the  important  achievements  of  this 
Eighty-first  Congress  is  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  H  R.  6000.  expanding  and 
brincing  up  to  date  our  .social-secunty 
system.  This  bill  marks  substantial 
prcer?.ss  in  the  field  cf  scc.al  legislation 
and  has  lone  been  overdue.  A  great  part; 
of  the  credit  for  this  proi'^ressive  legisla- 
tion Is  du*^  to  the  work  and  long  effort 
of  my  distinguished  mead  and  colleague, 
the  t'ontleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lynch:,  who  is  go^ng  to  be  the  next 
Gn-inor  tf  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
There  has  been  Nation- wide  mterest  in 
the  provisions  of  this  new  social-security 
bill  ever  since  we  passed  it  here  In  the 
Eouse  last  October  Now  that  President 
Truman  has  signed  the  bill  and  it  has 
become  PubLc  Law  734,  I  feel  it  might 
be  helpful  to  my  coiiitiluents  to  describe 
the  major  changes  in  our  social -security 
system  occasioned  by  the  new  law. 

M.UOS   CHANGES 

Briefly  summarized,  the  major  changes 
are; 

fa>  Lareer  benefits:  The  354.843  New 
Yorkers  r^ceivm?  sccial-security  pay- 
ments as  of  August  31.  1960.  will  find 
that  In  the  checks  to  be  mailed  out  next 
month  their  l)enent.<;  will  be.  on  the  aver- 
age, roughly  75  percent  greater  than 
they  have  been.  For  those  persons  who 
will  retire  after  June  1932,  benefits  will 
be  twice  what  they  are  now.  on  the 
average. 

(b'  Broader  coverage:  On  January  1, 
1951.  ne.nrly  1  000.000  people  in  the  State 
of  N-'w  York  who  up  to  now  have  not 
been  covered  by  ."^ociil  security,  will  come 
under  the  system.  For  the  first  time  the 
nonfarm  self-employed — persons  o«mng 
small  businesses  such  as  grocery  stores. 
retail  stores,  or  gas  stations — will  have 
the  opportunity  to  earn  sccial-security 
privilee^s. 

(c)  Easier  elieibility:  In  general,  it 
will  take  less  years  of  social-security 
"covciase"  before  you  are  eligible  to 
draw  benefits.  Persons  who  are  now  65 
or  over,  and  who  have  had  six  quarter- 
year>— a  year  and  a  half — of  social- 
security  "coverage"  can  and  should  apply 
immediately  for  benetiis.  Any  retired 
work  r.  as  well  as  survivors  and  depend- 
ents, will  be  able  to  earn  $50  a  month 
as  asain.<:t  the  present  limit  of  $15  with- 
out losing  their  benefit  payments. 

LABCKE    BEIfCms 

How  much  larger  will  benefits  be  under 
the  new  law?  Increases  in  the  amount 
of  benefits  will  go  to  two  main  groups: 
(a>  Thooe  who  are  currently  receiving 
benefits,  or  who  will  begin  receiving  them 
before  1952;  and  '  b)  those  who  will  reach 
retirement  age  after  Jime  1952.  Let  us 
see  how  the  new  bill  affects  each  of  these 
groups. 

There  are  approximately  354343  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  New  York  now  re- 
ceiving social-security  benefits.  In  the 
checks  which  they  will  receive  early  in 
October— their  September  payment — 
they  will  find  that  their  payments  will 
be.  on  the  average,  77  4  percent  greater 
than  they  have  been  up  to  now. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  increases  for  an  insured  wage  earner 
without  any  dependents,  and  for  a  mar- 
ried couple: 
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These  same  increases  apply  to  anyone 
who  retires  before  June  1952. 

The  next  table  contains  the  amounts 
of  the  September  checks  for  widcw.s  with 
two  children  who  are  presently  receiving 
social  security : 

WIDOW  wriH  TWO  chujjrih 
Prpsent  bc-iipfit     8'iO:   ruw  b?r.efit' 
Present  benefit     $2.5;  new  beueflt: 
$30; 
•35; 

e45: 


new  benein; 
new  baneflt: 
new  benefit: 
uew  beneSt; 
new  beneSt: 


Fre.sent  benefit: 

Present  beneSt : 

Present  benefit 

Present  benefit : 

Present  benefit ;  «.50; 

Present  benePt:  $55;  new  benefit 

Present  benefit :  $60:  new  benefit 

Present  benefit  ■  f85:  new  benefit 

Present  benefit  r  $70:  new  benefit 

Present  benefit:  975;  new  benefit 


$40. 
$46. 
•53. 
•59. 

S67. 

175. 

$32. 

fllO. 

$117. 

$122. 

$128. 

9133. 


Tot;  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  AFTT.T  rOR  rWCREASES 

Your  increaseij  will  be  mailed  to  you 
automatically.  If.  however,  your  in- 
crease is  not  included  in  your  October 
check,  you  will  receive  it  very  soon  there- 
after, in  full.  Please  do  not  write  to  the 
Government  for  information  because  the 
more  letters  that  have  to  be  answered, 
the  longer  it  will  take  for  the  program  to 
get  fully  under  way. 

If  you  retire  after  June  1952,  a  new 
formula  may  be  used  to  compute  bene- 
fits. This  formula  will  yield  approxi- 
mately twice  the  amount  of  benefits  now 
being  received.  A  person  can  begin  to 
use  thi£  new  formula  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  worked  for  six  quarter -years — a  full 
year  and  a  half — under  the  social-secu- 
rity system  after  January  1, 1951. 


The  next  table  demonstrates  In  round 
figures  the  approximate  amount  of  the 
benefits,  according  to  this  new  formtila: 
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The  amount  of  the  minimum  primary 
b^reflt  has  been  increased  from  SIO  to 
$25.  in  mcst  cases,  and  the  maximum 
family  bea'^fit  has  been  increased  frtjm 
$?5  to  SI 50.  These  are  sorely  reeded 
and  long  overdue  changes  when  we  con- 
sider present  high  living  cos^s. 

W«AT    KtV   PEOPLE   WTLl    BE    OOVtWtD? 

On  January  1,  1951,  approximately 
1000,000  people  in  the  State  of  New 
York— nearly  lO.OCO.OOO  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole — will  come  under  the  social-se- 
curity system  for  the  first  time. 

The  largest  group  to  be  admitted  to 
the  system  are  the  nonfarm  self-em- 
ployed, numbering  about  5^,000  persons 
in  cur  state.  For  the  first  time,  the 
droggist.  the  grocer,  the  candy-store 
man.  the  gas-station  owner,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  small -business  men  who 
arr"  in  business  for  themselves,  will  be 
covered  by  social  security,  and  will  be 
able  to  draw  benefits  when  they  reach 
the  retirement  age  of  65.  This  does  not 
include  many  professional  people,  such 
as  doctors  and  lawyers.  Industrial  home 
workers,  under  certain  circumstances, 
would  be  included. 

I  should  emphasize  for  the  benefit  of 
these  small-business  men,  as  well  as  all 
these  who  will  nov  come  under  the  so- 
cial-security system.  It  will  be  much 
easier  for  you  to  become  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  the  new  law.  If  you  are  62 
or  over  on  January  1,  1951.  and  befdn 
ycur  coverage  on  that  date,  you  will  need 
only  a  year  and  a  half  of  coveragre  In 
order  to  beein  drawing  benefits.  This 
means  that  you  will  begin  to  draw  bene- 
fits just  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  retire- 
ment age  of  65. 

DomsTic  woucaas 

About  122.500  New  York  domestic  serv- 
ants and  workers  in  nonfarm  homes  will 
join  the  system  beginning  January  1, 
1950.  provided  they  work  24  days  for  1 
employer  and  receive  cash  wages  of  at 
least  $50  during  each  quarterly  period. 

VOLCTTTABT  COVIKACT  TO«  5TArE  Am>  LOCAL 
CMPLOT*^ 

Roughly  99,000  employees  of  the  State, 
and  of  cities,  towns,  or  cotmties  in  New 
York  State  may  come  vmder  the  system  if 
a  voluntary  agreement  is  reached  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  order  that  no  existing  retire- 
ment system  will  be  interfered  with,  no 
one  covered  by  a  State  or  city  retirement 
system  when  the  agreement  is  reached 
will  be  covered.  Employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  presently  covered 
by  a  Federal  retirement  system  w  Jl  be  ia- 
clude-d. 
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or  NcxFSf^rrr  rxmrmoNS 
of  hl3^p;uils.  churches. 
Kbools.  and  the  like  will  be  covered  only 
If  the  employer  airrees  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  tax  contribuiion  and  if  two- thirds 
or  more  of  the  employees  favor  social- 
SMurity  coverage.  Ministers  and  mem* 
tars  of  religious  orders  will  continue  to 
be  excluded. 

AD  fidl-time  life-insurance  salesmen. 
certain  full-time  traveling  salesmen. 
ether  than  house-to-house,  and  many 
delivery  truck  drivers  who  satisfy  certain 
gmriWona  will  be  covered. 

HOW  LOWS  aoli  IT  TAKX  TO  QCAUTTT 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
new  law  fai  that  tn  the  future  you  will 
Dot  hav*  to  work  under  the  aoclal-secu- 
rity  system  nearly  as  long  before  you 
can  retire  and  begin  to  draw  security 
taneflts.  The  retirement  a;ze  is  still  age 
65  but  under  the  new  law  you  will  only 
have  to  be  in  "covered  employment  — 
that  Is.  employment  under  the  social- 
security  system — for  half  of  the  time 
tlapised  since  January  1.  1951.  "Cover- 
MftT  before  that  date  may  be  used  to  fulfil 
ttds  requirement  The  present  law  re- 
quires coverage"  for  only  half  of  the 
time  since  January  1,  1937.  In  all  cases, 
at  least  six  quarter-years,  or  a  year  and 
a  half,  of  covera;ze  will  be  required. 
Under  the  old  law.  27  yuarter-years — 
nearly  7  full  years — of  coverage  was  re- 
qprtred  for  a  man  or  woman  now  65  years 
of  age  who  wanted  to  retire. 

IF  TOU  AaZ  ACZZ>  cs 

Any  Insured  worker  who  is  now  65  or 
over  and  who  has  had  six  quarter- 
years — or  a  full  year  and  a  half — of  so- 
cial-security coverage  can  draw  benefits 
immediately 

Any  worker  who  is  62  or  over  in  Jan- 
uary 1951  even  if  he  or  .she  only  starts 
hi-s  social -security  coverage  next  year, 
will  be  eligible  to  be«in  drawing  benefits 
just  as  .soon  as  he  reaches  the  retire- 
ment a^e  of  63.  if  he  ha^  had  six  quar- 
ter-years— a  year  and  a  half — of  cover- 
age. 

THE   NCWLT  COVKSSO 

ICost  Important  to  the  thoasands  who 
will  b^-come  eliKible  to  join  the  social- 
security  system  next  year — it  will  be 
possible  to  beKin  drawing  benefits  upon 
retirement  ■  at  age  65 '  with  much  less 
coverae<e   than  now. 

The  next  table  shows  how  many  quar- 
ter-years of  coverage  you  will  have  to 
have  uiidt  r  the  old  and  new  law.  Simply 
look  at  the  figure  next  to  your  a«e  on 
January  1.  1951 

Quarten    of    cvterage    required    to    be    fully 
injured 


Q%arters    of   coverage    required    to    be    fully 
irtsured — Continued 
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DIPBWDINTS"    AND    STHIVIVORS'    BENIFTTS 

How  much  will  survivors  and  depend- 
ents receive  under  the  new  law?  The 
primary  benefit  is  the  payment  made  to 
an  insured  wage  earner  who  has  no  de- 
pendents. Generally  speaking,  depend- 
ents and  survivors  will  receive  the  same 
part  of  the  primary  benefit  as  at  pres- 
ent. This  means  that  their  benefits  will 
also  be  about  75  percent  higher  than  at 
present,  up  until  1952.  and  double  the 
present  levels  after  that  time. 

The  major  chantxes  in  survivors'  and 
dependents'  benefits  are: 

(1  >  A  retired  worker's  wife  who  is 
under  65  years  of  awe  may  receive  bene- 
fits if  she  has  a  child  in  her  care. 

<  2  >  The  benefit  for  a  dependent 
parent  has  been  raised  to  three-quarters 
of  the  primary  benefit  of  the  wage 
earner — it  is  only  one-half  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

<3>  Lump-sum  death  payments, 
though  reduced  to  three  times  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  the  wage  earner,  are  now 
payable  to  the  family  of  every  insured 
worker.  Before  now  these  payments 
were  made  only  when  no  other  member 
of  the  family  was  entitled  to  survivors' 
benefits  at  the  time  of  the  wage  earner's 
death. 

<4>  Retired  workers,  survivors,  or  de- 
pendents are  permitted  to  now  earn 
up  to  $50  a  month,  as  against  $1499 
under  the  present  law.  without  losing 
their  benefit  privileges. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
soon  enact  further  improvements  in  our 
social  security,  such  as  including  an  in- 
surance system  for  the  permanently  and 
totally  di'abled.  and  lowering  the  retire- 
ment age  to  60,  both  of  which  I  have  long 
recommended. 

In  ':onclusion.  let  me  say  that  our  new 
.socal-security  law  is  a  '-jrent  step  for- 
ward; a  step  of  which  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  great  Nation 
may  well  be  proud. 


Legion  Demands  Reds  Be  Outlawed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NrVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE   UNITED  STATBS 

Saturday.  Scptrmber  23  ileQtslative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22 >.  t'J30 

Mr    MALONE      Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  various 
news  dispatches  reporting  action  uiken 
by  the  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  in  Los  Angeles  m  connection 
with  outlawing  communism  and  its  ad- 
vocates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
I  Prom  the  Lo6  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 

Express  of  October  9,  1950 1 

Sknator  Mai-omk  Says  Ui»it«b  States  ARMrNO 

Rtrss  Through  Europe  Aid 

The  United  States  Is  stupidly  nrmlng  Rus- 
sia for  a  third  world  war  by  permuting  re- 
cipients of  Marshall-plan  money  to  send  war 
materials  to  the  Soviets. 

That  warning  was  sounded  today  by 
United  States  Senator  Geosce  W.  Malone.  of 
Nevada,  who  arrived  here  with  his  wife  for 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion.  The  Nevada  Senator  Is  scheduled  to 
address  the  Legionnaires  on  Wednesday. 

•'It  may  not  be  generally  known.  '  he  de- 
clared, "but  It  is  a  fact  that  16  Marshall- 
plan  countries  have  96  trade  treaties  with 
Russia  and  are  supplying  the  Communists 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  Including  everything 
from  clothespins  to  steam  engines." 

RESTRICTIONS    URGED 

"We  should  demand  that  conditions  be 
attached  to  any  further  financing  of  Mar- 
shall-plan countries  that  would  forbid  these 
shipments  of  materiel  which  eventually  wUl 
be  used  against  us." 

Senator  MALOJin!  said  there  should  be  an 
end  to  the  financing  of  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist governments. 

"The  United  States  is  making  the  same 
mistake  It  made  when  It  sent  steel  and  oU  to 
Japan  In  the  months  preceding  Pearl  Harbor." 
he  said.  "Are  we  ever  (,olng  to  learn?  How 
stupid  can  we  be?" 

The  Nevada  Senator  bitterly  assailed 
Prance  and  England  for  having  a  20-year 
nonaggresslon  pact  with  Russia,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  signatories  to  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

CHOICR  DtTR 

"This."  he  emphasized,  "Is  a  complete  con- 
tradiction. When  the  flag  Is  up.  France  and 
England  will  have  to  make  a  choice." 

Malone  complained  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration has  no  foreign  policy,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  for  this  country  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  world  where  we  stand,  what 
we  are  prepared  to  defend,  and  get  ready  to 
do  It. 

"We  must  have  universal  military  train- 
ing." he  said.  "If  wo  are  ready,  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  another  war  can  be  averted 
for  another  generation." 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  oi  October  11.   1950 1 

Senator  Malone  in  Fiery  Legion  Mett  Talk 
Says  A(  heson  Must  Go — Crackpot  KoHiriGM 
POLJCT   Ideals   Hit  by  Nevada   .'^olon 

In  a  fiery  .speech  before  the  1950  national 
convention  of  the  Anierlcan  Legion.  United 
States  Senator  Ok<^>rge  W  Malone.  of  Nevada, 
demended  immediate  removal  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheaon  before  more  stupid 
mistukee  are  made. 

He  charged ; 

1  That  American  taxpayers'  monev  If  be- 
ing used  to  arm  Russia  fur  world  war  III. 

2.  That  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
is  a  conglomeration  of  crackpot  Ideas. 

3.  Tanks  used  by  the  Red  Koreans  were 
financed  through  the  Marshall  plan  by  way 
nf  'rul.'  1. '-■.  M.cnts  between  Marshall-plan 
aii'l  ,;     ,  ■    ..■  •    .;i  countries. 

4.  That  there  is  no  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  but  only  a  Truman-Acheson-Lalti- 
more  program. 
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MAC  AHTHUR    LETT    OTTT 

6  That  Acheson  never  consulted  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  or  any  other  American 
nvU Itary  llKUre  before  annotiniing  abandon- 
nwr.t  of  Formosa. 

fl.  That  Commimlsts  tn  governmental 
posts  are  waging  a  deliberate  w.ir  at  home 
to  des*^roy  the  American  economic  structure. 

7.  That  Taxpayers'  mniipy  Is  being  loaned 
to  fore'.cn  private  business  on  less  strlnecn* 
terms  than  a  veteran  can  borrow  it  in  this 
country. 

8.  That  our  tarpayers  money  Is  being  used 
by  the  ECA  In  the  F«r  K:ist  and  Africa  for 
the  vile  purpose  .  f  strengthening  the  yoke 
of  bondage  and  slaveiy  and  perpe'uatlng 
miaery  among  the  primitive  peoples  ruled 
and  worked  by  Imperial  overlords  through 
the  colonial  system. 

Senator  Malone.  a  lormer  national  vice 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  blamed 
both  the  Acheson  rarel:;n  policy  and  the 
failure  of  Congreas  to  eiiact  universal  miii- 
tary  trainmg  lor  the  Korean  Wur. 

HTrs  TRAININC  LACK 

"Sending  ycunt'  men  Into  battle  without 
proper  iriiiuiug  and  equipment  Is  not  war;  it 
i£  murder,'  he  said  grimly. 

Only  once  did  Malone  depart  from  his  at- 
tack on  American  foreign  policy  to  warn  the 
Leglonualrei  that  "since  1938  there  bus  been 
a  cuufitout  war  against  America  within  our 
gates. ' 

"On  the  home  front."  he  cried  angrily,  "the 
Red  plot  has  been  carried  on  within  the 
administration  by  a  cun&tant  attack  un 
American  Industry. 

"This  attack  has  come  through,  flrst.  Gov- 
ernment regulations  so  designed  as  to  elimi- 
nate venture  capital  which  made  this  coun- 
try lireat:  second,  taxes  so  designed  as  to 
eliminate  initiative;  a  foreign  free  trade' 
policy  so  designed  as  to  curtail  domestic  pro- 
duction, and.  fourth,  reckless  sjjendlng  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  so  designed  as 
to  threaten  our  whole  economic  structure." 

HITS    ORIENT    POLICY 

Senator  Malone  flayed  Acheson  bitterly 
for  the  Par  East  policy  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  charged  that  "undoubtedly.  Stalin 
Thuuglit  he  had  the  nod  from  Acheson  to  go 
ahead  '  In  Ki^>rea. 

"Everything  points  to  that."  he  asserted. 
■"But  .\chfs<iii  s  positum  un  Kjrea  was  sud- 
denly reversed,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  is  iiLW  upologizini;  t.iJ  the  Hisses  and  his 
other  Communist  friends. 

"Our  administration  has  deliberately  fol- 
lowed a  sysM-matlc  policy  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  <ii  giving  Rusna  the  strategic 
areas  lii  Asia  and  Europe,  tnrougli  luterna- 
tlonal  conlerences  at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and 
Pfjtsdam.  and  ol  WTecklug  our  economy 
thjough  a  free-trade  prt)gram  based  on  the 
19.S4  Trade  A^'reemeiu  Act.  It  u  a  powerful 
nation,  indeed,  tnat  can  stand  both  ol  these 
onslaughts  at  the  same  time." 

CONStTLTED  NO  ONE 

"At  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  For- 
Reluilons  Commlltte.  Mr.  Acheson  was 
whether  he  had  sought  the  views  ol 
Guaeral  MacArthur  uu  the  strategic  Impar- 
tance  of  Ftirmusa.  He  answered  that  he  was 
not  repurimg  on  MucAivhui  s  views,  that  he 
did  not  necessarUy  know  ihem.  He  also  said 
he  hud  n(!t  talked  to  the  Joint  Chief b  of  Stuff 
and  did  not  know  their  views. 

•Three  Ua>'8  later.  Mr.  Acbesou  made  the 
announcement  that  America's  military  de- 
fense line  ui  'he  Pacittc  ran  from  the  Aleu- 
tians to  the  Philippines,  including  Japan 
and  Okinawa  but  sJtippmg  Korea  and  For- 
mosa. 

riie  State  Department  is  unwUling  to 
tell  the  American  people  Just  what  commit- 
ments have  been  made. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  even  tell 
General  MacArthur  that  It  had  made  com- 


mitments   which    might    require    a    Korean 
campaign." 

WARNZD    BT    MAC    ARTHUR 

"Now.  since  tlie  stupidity  or  deliberate 
treachery  of  the  Asia  poiicymakers.  Hiss, 
Lattimore.  and  Acheson.  cinnct  be  denied. 
the  followers  of  this  group  have  the  unmiti- 
gated i2:Ul  to  spread  the  iyii^.g  whisper  that 
General  MacArthur  was  responsible  for  the 
stirprise  attack  on  South  Korea. 

"General  MacArthur.  far  from  .shaping  any 
of  the  policy,  was  not  even  consulted. 

"General  MacArtUur  warned  the  Wa»titng- 
ton  administration  3  months  m  advance 
that  the  South  Korean  invasion  by  the  Reds 
■was  planned  for  the  month  of  June.  " 

Malone  castigated  the  administration  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  rigorously  declaring  that 
the  administration  forced  It  "down  the 
throats  of  our  taxpayers." 

"Billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  with  no  con- 
ditions attached."  he  cried.    "And  for  what?" 

URGES     REAL    LEADERSHIP 

"Tho  Unlt,»d  \ailons  secretariat  recently 
reported  that  notwithstanding  ihe  buUons 
of  dollars  poured  into  Europe  by  us.  Europe's 
economic  problem  Is  not  solved  and  the  so- 
lution IS  not  m  sight.  Our  taxpayers'  money 
has  accomplished  one  thing:  The  renewal  of 
hundred -year -old  feuds  anoong  the  cotm- 
trles  in  Btirope." 

Senator  Malone  closed  his  address  with  a 
plea  to  the  veterans  to  "develop  a  few  leaders 
who  are  for  America  like  Churchill  is  for 
England." 

"Let  us  stop  this  senseless,  stupid  apoliglz- 
Ing  for  America  and  for  Americans  who  love 
America,  and  let  us  establish  a  real  leader- 
ship that  the  world  will  be  glad  to  follow, 
and  tl-at  conceivably  could  keep  us  out  of 
the  major  conflict  for  a  generation." 

The  ouster  of  Dean  Acheson  has  been  de- 
manded by  several  top-ranking  legionnaires 
Including  National  Commander  George  N, 
Craig.  The  demand  will  undoubtedly  come 
before  the  convention  for  action  in  one  of 
the  reports. 

fProm  the  Los  .\ngeles  Examiner  of 
October    10.    19501 

LxGiON  Demands  Rfds  Be  Outi-awed — Would 
Try   All  Communists 
(By  Walter  Naughton) 

Communism  and  its  advocates,  adminis- 
tration bungling  which  weakened  America  in 
the  face  of  op>en  or  covert  Communist  ad- 
vance— these  came  under  heavy  Are  at  the 
American  Legion  convention  yesterday. 

Delegates  applauded  and  cheered  as  speak- 
ers demanded  the  Immediate  ouster  ol  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  energetic 
enforcement  of  the  new  Communist  control 
measure. 

They  applauded  and  cheered  again  as 
speakers  voiced  open  defiance  of  Stalin  and 
as  Congresswoman  Edith  Nouksk  Rogers 
warned  the  Soviet  dictator  that  "il  you  want 
war.  we  wUl  drive  you  from  this  earth. ' 

They  enihusiastically  approved  resolutions 
calling  for  such  action  as: 

Outlawing  of  the  Communist  party  In 
America  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, with  a  constitutional  amendment  if 
necessary. 

Immediate  detenilon,  for  reasons  of 
national  security,  of  all  known  Communist 
Party  members;  trial  of  those  who  are  Ameri- 
can cHlEens  as  traitors,  and  those  not  citizens 
to  be  treated  as  enemy  spies. 

Many  other  resolutions  followed  the  same 

line. 

The  convention  adjourned  without  hear- 
ing or  acting  upon  two  Important  committee 
reports.  One  Is  from  the  foreign  affairs 
committee,  which  may  present  resolutions 
dealing  with  Secretary  of  .State  Dean  Ache- 
son and  other  individuals  and  actions  con- 


coning  International  relations.  The  other 
Is  from  the  national  security  committee,  m 
whose  jurisdiction  come  such  matters  as 
universal  military  training  and  national  de- 
fense.   Both  will  report  todny. 

All  three  speakers  of  the  day — Congress- 
woman  Rocxas,  United  States  Senator  GacMcac 
W.  Malonx,  of  Nevada,  and  United  States 
Senator  Karl  B.  Mttnot.  of  South  Dakota — 
launched  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  admin- 
istration  for — 

Its  faint-hearted  handling  of  the  Commu- 
nist  menace. 

Its  false  economy  In  cutting  down  national 
delense. 

Its  bllndn«ts  to  the  warnings  of  such  lead- 
ers as  Gen.  Douglas  IiAacArthur  and  the  ne- 
cessity tor  such  measures  as  universal  mUi- 
tary  training. 

Malone  demanded  the  immediate  ouster  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

Resolutions  which  were  directed  toward  • 
stronger  America  included: 

Outlawing  not  only  of  the  Communist 
Party  but  of  all  subveralve  and  front  organi- 
zations. 

Disbarment  of  members  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  for  following  the  party  Une. 

Continuance  of  the  House  Un-Amenca& 
Activities  Committee  with  sufllci«xt  appro- 
priations. 

Subversive  groups  to  be  refused  permits  to 
meet  in  public  buildings  or  bold  parades. 

adjbquate  cotnuiEs  in  UMi'iiu  statbb  Hiwoer 

Adequate  courses  in  American  history  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  as  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation. 

Removal  from  ofBcc  of  any  public  ofOdal 
who  tolerates  Communist  activities  within 
his   department. 

Redoubling  of  loyalty  checks  on  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Better  supervision  of  Immigrants  here  un- 
der special  or  tempcH^kry  visas. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  dlsputci 
during  emergencies. 

More  severe  screening  of  dlqilaced  perscms 
permitted  to  enter  the  country. 

Tile  mvoklng  of  economic  sanctions  upon 
trade  with  Russia  or  her  satellites. 

CONVKimON     CKSSaS     CONGSXSSWOMAM 

It  was  a  day  of  enthusiasm  that  reached 
Its  highest  pitch  when  the  delegates,  meet- 
ing In  Shrine  Auditorium,  roee  to  their  feet 
to  cheer  Congreaswoman  Roo^w  as  she  con- 
cluded her  dramatic  defiance  of  Stalin. 

Her  brief  speech  was  given  as  she  acoepted 
the  Legion's  highest  honor,  the  orgaxilza- 
tlon's  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  which 
has  been  awarded  to  only  38  persons  in  32 
years. 

Castigating  the  administration  for  per- 
mitting the  Nation  to  become  "weak  and 
unprepared."  even  aftw  the  lesson  of  two 
wars,  and  for  putting  "politics  and  olBce 
holding  "  ahead  of  national  defense  on  the 
false  claim  of  economy,  Mrs.  Eocbis  de- 
clared: 

"All  of  this  took  place  with  a  cold  war  in 
progress  which  might  at  any  moment  break 
out  into  a  hot  war:  whUe  Communist  Rus- 
sia was  developing  the  mightiest  military 
machine  ever  known  In  the  world. 

"All  of  this  took  place  while  communlEm 
was  already  on  the  march  and  whUe  the 
threat  to  America  was  gaining  in  intensity 
by  the  hour. 

"It  was  t>ecause  America  was  unprepared 
that  Hitter  started  World   War  n.   and   be- 
cause America  was  weak  that  Stalin  started 
the  Communist  drive  on  South  Korea." 
can't  .''XTEat  united  states  by  name  calling 

Dramatically  directing  her  words  to  Stalin, 
she  said: 

"By  your  name  calling,  your  lies,  you  can- 
not defeat  America  Men  who  know  the 
value  at  freedom  cannot  be  propagandised 
into  slavery. 
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"If  It  U  your  dwlre  to  h*ve  war   yiu  will 

bave    to    figbt    America    and     the    oiher    free 

nations. 
•We  will  diiw  you  from  thU  earth  " 
It  was  then  that  the  delegate*  stood  and 

Demanding    Immediate   artlon   to   remeay 
administration  blunders.  Malonc  said: 

American  Legion  officials  have  stated 
th»lr  belief  that  had  a  universal  military 
trmlnlng  program  been  adopted  we  would  not 
have  8ufler*'d  the  early  aerere  setbacks  In 
Korea,  with  the  accompany  ini?  lc«8  of 
American  Uvea  and  American  prestige  among 


"Bimiing  young  men  into  battle  without 
proper  tr.iinlng  and  equipment  la  not  war. 
It  u  murder  " 

ATTACKS    LACK    Of    roailCN    POLICT 

Attacking  the  lack  of  definite  foreign 
^llcy.  he  said 

"Our  foreign  policy,  If  one  can  dignify  the 
conglomeration  of  crackpot  ideas  as  a  policy, 
l8  at  the  root  of  our  troubles  There  is  no  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  There  never  has 
been  a  biparti.san  foreign  policy" 

Turning  to  sharp  criticism  of  ECA  and  the 
Marshall    pian.    he   declared: 

"The  aid  which  we  are  sending  to  EC\ 
countries  is  finding  its  way  in  manufactured 
and  processed  products  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites  and  to  other  area.s  dominated  or 
controlled  by  Russia,  c^  nsolidatlng  her  gains 
In  the  Iron-curtaln  countries  and  In  China. 

"Both  England  and  France  have  non- 
aggression  pacts  with  Russia  which  read 
Btartlitigly  like  the  Atlantic  Pact — we  should 
demand  the  cancellation  of  these  pacts  as  a 
condition  of  further  aid  of  any  kind  In  east- 
ern Europe  and  in  China." 

Declaring  that  the  State  Department  could 
not  plead  ignorance  of  the  danger  In  Korea, 

Maloni  said 

II  has  developed  that  General  MacArthur 
warned  the  Washington  administration  3 
montlia  in  advance  that  the  South  Korean 
invasion  by  the  Reds  was  planned  for  the 
month  of  June." 

NCVnt     CON5ULTTD    smvaCE    LEADKaS 

"Our  Slate  Department  never  once  con- 
sulted either  of  the  two  persons  best  quali- 
fied to  advise  us  on  our  far  eastern  policy — 
Oe;ieral    MacArthur   and    Admiral    Badger. 

"The  handling  of  the  Korean  threat  is  but 
another  ln.-<tance  proving  the  unfitness  of 
Mr  Acheson  for  his  high  positio-i  His  ad- 
ministration has  been  wholly  unsatlalactory. 
It  Is  imptirtant  that  he  be  removfd  before 
other  serious  blunders  are  made  " 

Sen-ittor  Md.vot  told  the  Legionnaires  that 
he  had  asked  President  Truman  to  appoint 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  at 
least  one  legion-recommended  two- fisted. 
Sturdy  American,  coupling  a  realUtlc  knowl- 
edge of  conimunlam  with  an  active  sense  of 
fair  play. 

"If  the  Presldet.t  mans  this  eOectlve  new 
net  for  catching  Communists  with  a  crew 
that  considers  communism  nothing  more 
than  a  red  herring,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  catch  and  decapitate  the  great  conspira- 
torial red  octopiis  tluit  Is  communism.  '  he 
decUr.d 

"The  new  Communist  control  bill."  Mundt 
said,  "does  not  limit  In  any  way  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans,  '  but  in  fact  provides 
a  forum  in  which  anyone  unjustly  .iccused 
may  clear  tumsell  publicly. 

Urging  more  vigorous  action  against  Com- 
munists who  have  Insinuated  themselves  into 
the  Government.  Mundt  said  that  he  once 
asked  Jack  Peiirifoy.  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Ill  charge  of  hecurlty,  how 
many  CommunUsts  were  employed  by  the 
Btate  EJepartmeiit.  Peurlfoy,  he  said,  siud 
that  205  known  Communists  or  disloyal  i>er- 
•ons  had  been  discharged 

"If  I  cold  be  allowed  to  send  205  loyal, 
sturdy  American  Lei;ionnalres  into  the  Polit- 


buro In  Moscow.  I  promise  you  that  within  6 
months.  I  would  have  old  Joe  Stalin  walking 
around    Red    Square,    waving    the    American 

flag  and  singing  Yankee  Doodle,"  he  said. 
The  Legionnaires  roared  approval. 


(From    the    Los    Angeles    Times    of    October 

12.  1950] 
Jailing  or  All  Rros  SotJcHT  bt  Legion— Otrr- 

i.*wiNG  or  Pabtt   Urged — Senatoh   Malone 

Blasts  Acheson 

Ci'inmunlsm  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Achcson  were  torn  to  shreds  yesterday  at  the 
thirty-second  annual  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion,  as  the  delegates  got 
down  to  brass  tacks. 

Their  annual  grand  parade  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  Legionnaires  girded  themselves 
mllltanlly  against  America's  Cormnunlsts 
and   Americas  foreign  policy. 

High  lights  of  yesterday's  se:>slon  was  a 
speech  by  United  States  Senator  Maloni. 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  who  ripped  Into  the 
Marshall  plan.  Secretiu^  of  State  Acheson. 
ana  President  Truman. 

The  other  outstanding  deevlopment  of  the 
convention  was  adoption  of  the  Legion's 
Americanism  committee  report  In  toto. 

BACKS   RED   JAIUNO 

The  report  called  for  the  Jailing  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  and  urged  Con- 
gress  to  dissolve  the  party 

The  report  also  demanded  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Chalrnmn  of  his  Loyalty  Com- 
mission continue  their  efTorts  In  their  work. 

Senator  Malone.  undoubtedly  delivering 
the  most  dynamic  speech  of  the  convention, 
declared: 

"The  Legion's  programs  over  the  years  have 
been  given  Up  service  by  public  officials  and 
then  were  sidetracked,  defeated,  and  nulli- 
fied by  the  national  administration.  I  will 
have  no  part  of  the  administration's  at- 
tempts, through  the  State  Department,  to 
control  this  organization's  thinking  and 
leadership  in  national  defense  and  Interna- 
tional aflalrs  " 

FOUGHT   rOH   UNrVERSAL   MtLrTABT   TRAINING 

"Since  I  entered  the  Senate  In  1947,  I  have 
fought  for  universal  military  training  and 
an  adequate  preparedness  program.  Here 
again,  the  administration  opposed  the  70  air 
group  appropriation  and  other  adecjuate  pro- 
grams. 

"American  Legion  ofBclals  have  stated  re- 
peatedly their  belief  that,  had  a  universal 
military  traitilng  program  been  adopted,  we 
would  not  have  suflered  the  early  severe  set- 
backs In  Korea  with  the  accompanying  loss 
of  American  lives  and  American  prestige 
Bm<jng  nations  The  boys  who  had  to  be  sent 
Into  battle  first  should  have  had  prcjper 
fundamental  training  and  the  most  modern 
equipment. ' 

CtACKPOT   IDEAS 

"Sending  young  men  Into  battle  without 
proper  training  and  equipment  Is  not  war — 
It  Is  murder,     the  Senator  declared 

"The  Korean  situation  might  never  have 
arisen  in  the  first  place,  despite  Slate  De- 
partment bungling,  If  we  had  had  a  definite 
foreign  policy  and  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense organization,  spearheaded  by  an  air 
corps  and  a  submarine  fleet  so  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  American  people 
Would  know  that  we  could  enforce  our  com- 
niitments  ■' 

Senator  Maloni  termed  the  American 
foreign  policy  a  "conglomeration  of  crack- 
pot idea.s  "  He  said  these  ideas  are  the  root 
of  America's  troubles  tixlay. 

"There  la  no  bipartisan  foreign  policy,"  he 
said,  "and  there  never  has  been  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  There  has  been  a  Truinan- 
Acheson-Lattlmore  program,  decided  upon 
and  settled  in  every  instance  before  the  Re- 
pubUca.is  of  the  Senate  were  even  Informed 
as  to  what  v^as  under  consideration." 


aSPS    MARSHALL   PLAN 

At  this  juncture  of  his  address  Senator 
Malone  launched  Into  a  bitter  denunciation 

of  the  Marshall  plan. 

"The  administration  forced  the  ECA  down 
the  throaU  of  our  taxpayers.  '  he  began. 
"Billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  with  no  condi- 
tions attached  And  for  what?  The  United 
Nations  Secretariat  recently  reported  that, 
notwithstanding  the  billions  of  dollars 
poured  into  Europe  by  us.  Europe's  economic 
problem  is  not  solved  and  the  solution  Is 
not  In  sight. 

"Our  taxpayers'  money  has  accomplished 
one  thing— the  renewal  of  100-year-old  feuds 
among  the  countries  of  Europe. 

"Churchill  has  recently  said  that  the  Etiro- 
pean  Marshall-plan  countries  are  less  able 
to  defend  themselves  now  than  they  were 
3  years  ago." 

YOKE  or  BONDAGE 

The  speaker  told  the  delegates  that  ECA 
money  could  have  been  loaned  to  private 
business  through  the  World  Bank  on  the 
same  terms  that  the  RFC  loans  money  to 
organizations  and  Individuals  In  this  coun- 
try In  times  of  stress. 

"We  should  not  give  our  taxpayers'  money 
outright  to  any  foreign  governments,  nor 
loan  It  to  foreign  private  business  on  less 
stringent  terms  than  a  veteran  can  borrow 
It  In  this  country."  the  Senator  continued. 

The  speaker  charged  that  American  money 
is  being  used  by  the  ECA  In  the  Far  East  and 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
"yoke  of  bondage  and  slavery  and  perpetuat- 
ing misery  among  the  primitive  peoples  ruled 
and  worked  by  imperial  overlords  through 
the  colonial  system  and  for  arming  Russia 
and  the  Iron  curtain  countries  for  a  third 
world  war." 

ARMED     BY     ECA 

"The  Communist  countries  are  being  armed 
by  ECA  or  Marshall-plan  countries  through 
trade    treaties."    the    Senator    charged. 

"Melalworklng  tools,  steel,  ball  t>earlngs. 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  grain 
mills,  heavy  road  machinery,  farm  machin- 
ery, and  motor  vehicles  are  a  few  of  the 
many  thousands  of  Items  being  sent  to  Rus- 
sia's satellite  countries  from  ECA  nations," 
he  explained. 

TTie  Senator  said  that  we  are  helping  Rus- 
sia for  war  Just  as  we  helped  Japan  before 
World  War  II. 

Turning  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sen- 
ator said : 

"At  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Acheson  was  asked 
whether  he  had  sought  the  views  of  General 
MacArthur  on  the  strategic  Importance  "^f 
Formosa.  He  answered  that  he  was  not  re- 
porting on  MacArthurs  views,  that  he  did 
not  necessarily  know  them  He  also  said  he 
had  not  talked  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  did 
not  know  their  views 

"Three  days  later.  Acheson  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  America's  military  defense 
line  In  the  Paclttc  ran  from  the  Aleutians 
to  the  Philippines.  Including  Japan  and 
Okinawa,  but  skipping  Korea  and  Formivsa. 
Undoubtedly.  "  the  Senator  continued.  "Stal- 
in thought  he  had  the  mxl  of  Acheson  to  go 
ahead.  Everything  points  to  that.  But. 
Acheson's  position  on  Korea  was  suddenly 
reversed  and  It  may  be  pre.sumed  that  he  Ls 
now  apologizing  to  the  Hisses  and  his  other 
Communist  friends. 

"Now.  the  President's  trip  to  see  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  fine,  but  It  is  5  years  late.  We  have 
given  away  China  and  Berlin. 

"Our  foreign  policy  has  been  both  casual 
and  Improvised."  the  Senator  went  on. 
•'Furthermore,  the  State  Department  is  un- 
willing to  tell  the  American  people  Just 
what  commitments  have  been  made." 

NOT  EVEN  CONSVLTED 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  did  not  even  tell 
General  MacArthur  that  It  had  made  oom- 
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mltments  which  might  require  a  Korean 
campaign.  Now.  since  the  stupidity,  or  de- 
liberate treachery,  of   the  Asia   policy  exists. 

Hiss.  Lattlmore.  and  Acheson  cannot  be  de- 
nied, the  followers  of  this  group  have  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  8pr?ad  the  lying  whis- 
per that  General  MacArthur  was  resp>onsible 
for  the  surprise  attack  on  South  Korea. 

"General  MacArthur.  far  from  shaping  any 
of  the  policy,  was  not  even  consulted,"  the 
Senator  said. 

"That  handling  of  the  Korean  threat  is 
but  another  Instance  proving  the  unfitness 
of  Mr.  Acheson  for  his  high  position.  His 
administration  has  been  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory It  IS  Important  that  he  be  removed 
before  other  serious  blunders  are  made." 

kAPS  REDS  IK  JOBS 

The  speaker  then  went  into  a  condemna- 
tion of  various  Communists  In  Government 
departments,  such  as  Lee  Pressman,  and 
continued: 

"Until  this  country  squarely  faces  Its 
errors  In  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  until  it 
abandons  the  spend-and-elert  theories  of 
welfare  statlsm.  until  It  abandons  the  one- 
economic-world  Marxist  program  of  free 
trade — and  world  distribution  of  our  hard- 
earned  wealth — we  will  continue  to  tremble 
before  the  threats  of  a  people  backward  in 
production  and  culture. 

"We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  our 
first  and  foremost  task  Is  to  keep  ourselves 
strong.  The  anti-Communist  forces  of  the 
world  that  are  able  and  willing  to  fight  are 
outnumbered." 

WARNS  or  DANCER 

•The  defense  of  the  free  world  must  be 
achieved  by  the  quality  of  training  and 
equipment  which  can  overcome  quantity. 
We    are    not    big    enough    to    overwhelm    our 

opponents  by  the  massing  of  military  power. 
Since  we  cannot  hope  to  be  bigger  our  fate 
depends  on  whether  we  can  be  better  trained 
and  better  equipped  " 

The  Senator  called  for  a  housecleanlng 
at  home  and  warned  of  a  real  danger  on  the 
home  front  through  Communists  and  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

"The  American  Legion  must  not  let  us 
down."  Senator  Malone  concluded. 


AdminUtratioD,  Not  Hoover,  M«dc 
Reorftnization  Plus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEV.\DA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  ^legislative  dav 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  my  press 
release  for  May  31.  1950,  staUng  why  I 
feel  the  administration  and  not  the 
Hoover  Commission  is  the  designer  of 
the  reorganization  plans. 

There  l>eing  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Washington.  D.  C  .  May  31.  1950.— Toe  ad- 
ministration has  deliberately  misused  the 
name  of  our  only  living  former  President. 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  its  grab  fur  power.  United 
States  Senator  Geobci  W.  Malone.  Republi- 
can. Nevada,  charged  today,  referring  to  the 
reorganization  plans  which,  as  Senator 
M*loni  pointed  out.  were  prepared  not  by 
the  Hoo\-er  Commission,  but  by  the  admin- 
istration. 
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In  calling  attention  to  diilerences  between 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  and 
tlie  reorganization  plaixs  as  submitted  by  tbe 

President,  the  Nevada  Senator  made  tills 
comment:  "The  administration  has  been 
successful  In  securing  the  support  of  sonoe 
high-minded  people  and  highly  respected 
organizations  only  by  labeling  its  reorgan- 
ization plans  'the  Hoover  plans'  and  rep- 
resenting them  as  measures  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of 
them  were  perversions  of  Hoover  Commissioa 
recorriraendaticns  and  obviously  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  one  purpose  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Executive." 

Continvung.  Senator  Malont  said: 

"We  have  gone  a  fearful  distance  on  the 
road  to  centralization.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  only 
sensible  yardstick  to  apply  to  any  new  legis- 
lation or  proposal  is  this:  Does  it  further 
centralize  power  in  the  Executive?  If  it  does, 
then  this  fault  is  so  grievous  that  it  out- 
weiglis  whatever  may  be  good  about  It,  be- 
cause centralization  of  power  causes  the 
atrophying  of  those  national  traits  that 
made  us  big,  virile,  and  wealthy  as  a  nation. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  observed  close  at 
hand  the  reckless  spending,  wanton  waste, 
and  hopeless  inefnelency  in  which  the  Tru- 
man administration  has  reveled  were  at  first 
surprised  when  it  was  reported  that  the  ad- 
ministration favored  the  Hoover  Conunis- 
sion  recommendations.  Had  the  adminis- 
tration at  long  last  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
or  on  the  other  hand  was  this  another  device 
to  grab  more  power  for  the  President?  After 
reading  some  of  the  reorganization  plans, 
we  knew  the  answer. 

"Senator  Scorr  Lucas,  the  majority  leader. 
In  supfKjrtlng  the  reorganization  plans,  all  of 
them,    suggested    that    the    Congress    should 

give  the  President  some  leeway.  We  In  the 
Senate  have  cause  to  suspect  what  the  words, 
•some  leeway,"  may  mean  to  this  adminis- 
tration. 

"The  Hoover  Commission  was  created  by 
efficiency -conscious  and  economy-conscious 
Republicans,  in  the  Eightieth  Congress:  its 
report  was  adulterated  by  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration." 


Statement  of  ForeigB  Mkister  MokuuM^ 
Salah  El-Din  Bej,  of  E^Pt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  south   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (.legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  a  sounder  basis  of  inter- 
national amity  is  across  the  council 
table.  That  is  why  we  welcome  the  visits 
to  these  shores  of  leaders  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  statement  issued  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  visit  here  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Egypt,  His  Excellency  Mo- 
hammed Salah  El-Din  Bey.  brings  a 
constructive  note  from  the  strategically 
important  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD  a  statement  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 


Statement  of  thz  PotncN  Uinistvi  or  Ecrrr, 
UoHAUMXD  Salah  El-Din  Bcr 
As  this  13  my  first  visit  to  Amerti^a.  I  axn 

happy  to  express  my  great  admiration  for 
the  obvious  signs  of  prosperity  on  all  side* 
which  makes  this  cotmtry  a  leader  in  Xbm 
fields  of  Industry,  trsde.  and  democratic  prac- 
tices. The  original  purpose  of  my  Tlalt  was 
to  attend  the  fiftb  meeting  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  «n- 
phasize  once  more  tne  deep  interest  Egypt 
has  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  sticcats- 
ful  cooperation  between  all  naUona.  But 
I  also  have  had  the  great  pleasure  or  meet> 
ing  severpi  leaders  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  United  States,  and  my  Inter- 
views with  them  have  been  of  gr«at  Interest. 

My  visit  to  Washington  has  given  mc  fur- 
ther insight  Into  tbe  life  of  ttils  great  democ- 
racy and  has  offered  me  the  opportunity  ot 
meeting  Mr.  Acheaon.  with  whom  I  have 
had  a  very  frank  and  friendly  exchange  Qt 
views  In  matters  concerning  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  paying  a 
courtesy  visit  to  General  Marshall,  with  wbofn 
I  have  had  a  very  friendly  and  Interesting 
Ulk. 

I  shotild  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  basic  principles  ot  Egypt's 
foreign  policy,  which  are: 

1.  To  complete  and  safeguard  Egyptian  in- 
dependence and  Implement  the  tinlty  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

2.  To  live  on  friendly  terms  with  all  na- 
tions. 

3.  To  help  the  world-wide  movemwit  to 
establish  peace   and   security. 

4.  To  play  her  part,  together  with  otbcr 
democracies.  In  bringing  about  general  sta- 
bility and  understanding  between  the  na- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Egypt  would  b« 
l)etter  able  to  play  her  part  In  the  Interna- 
tional field  if  her  own  political  problems 
could  be  successfully  resolved.  I  am  here  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  tbe  British  occu- 
pation of  the  Sues  Canal  Zone  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  still  sund  in  'Jxt  vay  of 
unity  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  under 
the  Egyptian  Crown.  We  hoped  that  tbesa 
problems  might  be  solved  through  frimdly 
negotiations,  as  their  solution  In  Egypt's 
favor  Is  essential  for  the  sake  of  stability 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

!  need  not  point  out  tbe  Importance  of 
Egypt's  strategic  position,  her  economic  re- 
sotu'ces,  her  plentiful  manpower.  axMl  her 
great  value  as  a  stabilizing  influence,  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  In  the  world  as 
a  whole.  I  hope  that  my  {»^sent  visit  to 
America,  and  the  opportunity  It  has  af- 
forded me  in  establishing  friendly  contacts 
and  sympathetic  understanding  with  your 
public  men,  will  eventually  remove  all  ob- 
stacles and  tMlp  to  realise  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  Egypt  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  upholding  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  peace  in  this  troubled  world. 


WasUnctM  Ui 

Taxpajen 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  KEVAOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATBS 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  daw 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALOITE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  a  press  and 
radio  release  dated  July  25,  1950.  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  Washington  seems 
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ur.ccncerned  with  the  position    of    the 
American  taxpayer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

WASHiNC-r-w  D  C  ,  July  M.  1950  — t7ntt<>d 
{Natea  Senate:  Gkowck  W  Maiokk.  Rrpub- 
Itean.  Nevada,  sam  today  tn  th-  Senate  that 
miconrfrr.M  with  th*-  po- 
of th«  AiB«neai>  t&icpayer.  The  Ne- 
nMta  Senator  mail*  Utla  atainMnt  In  a  speech 
tn  which  b*  pointed  out  wmr*  to  raise  the 
money  fcr  tfa*  expanded  mlJltarT  program 
wlttem  ralidif  taxca. 

BWMtor  MMjom  aatd  that  the  only  pro- 
jrram  urrt^'-^*  vxi  i  '  Wahlnnon  sf>«nu  to  be- 
"Spe;  d  «p*T..l  .>.;-♦', I.  oMve  nothing,  booat  the 
%  •hh>lf!injc  t.ixes  tvxMit  all  the  tajcea.  give 
liu  tln,ught   to  !h^  Annericar  taxpayer  "' 

The  Senator  said  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  not  hrtve  to  b^ar  the  burden  of 
bulMlnx  up  Ei;rope's  peacetime  Industries 
and  carrylnif  im  a  domestic  peacetime  public 
works  profi^ram  while  al»o  carrylnf  the  load 
of  a  war.  He  a.'^lced.  "Are  the  Members  of 
this  bodv  l.'i'ercsted  In  savlnjj  any  money 
for  the  taxpayers  in  their  resjiectlve  SUtes?"' 

"In  the  new  budget."  Senntor  M.uoNr  said, 
"there  Is  an  item  of  •500,000,000  for  pence- 
time  public  works  In  wartime,  such  w.  rks 
are  unnecfSJ^Hry  and.  In  Tuct  undeslrsble. 
Our  money  and  our  panhour*  should  be  de- 
TOtad  to  the  war  effort  ThU:  $500  000.000 
should  t>e  transferred  to  the  military  pro- 
grain  " 

For  a  sarlng  of  an  additional  $3  500  000.000. 
Senator  Malokx  sugt:ested  that  20  percent  be 
cut  from  the  civil  government  ^lldget.  He 
pointed  out  that  of  the  total  budget  nf  M2.- 
000.000  000  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  $25  000- 
000,000  are  for  national  defense,  \eterans' 
?erTlc*«  and  benefits  ar^i  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  leaving  tl7.0OO.0OO.00O  Tor  the 
cItU  government,  and  he  said  that  this  Item 
could  ea-xlly  stand  a  20-percent  cut.  a  isavlng 
of  approximately  $3,500  OC 0,000 

Senatt  r  StKinm  said  "This  W  500,000  000. 
plus  the  $500000,000  f-)r  peacetime  public 
works,  plus  the  »•<  OOC,CXX)  000  which  can  be 
saved  by  stopplni;  ECA  a  peacetime  endeavor, 
pluis  the  $1,000  OOO.OOl:  which  would  ^e  avail- 
able by  comblr.lr.jj  the  nillltary-asslsiance 
proftram  with  our  own  military  program. 
make*  ta.OOOOOO.OOC  for  the  military  pro- 
(ram  That  is  a  g<x>d  start,  and  by  follow- 
ing thte  suggestl'^n  of  savlnt;  we  need  not 
now  load  down  yur  taxpayers  with  additional 
burdei«," 


Extea^uif  Free  Trade  oa  Copper  Plot  To 
Woakca  Uaifted  Slates  EcoBomic  Strvc- 
tvc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NK\AOA 

TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  Septemb^  23  ileoislative  day 

of  Frida'j  September  22  < .  ii/iu 

Mr.  MALONE,  Mr  President.  I  a.slc 
unaniraoas  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
tiie  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  press  re- 
l«ise  for  July  31  1950,  glvlnK  my  nasons 
for  sayiiiK  that  the  ext^-n-sion  oi  the  free 
trad.*  on  copper  is  part  of  the  con.spliiuy 
to  weaken  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  releiuse 
'Bras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

WA.SM:.>«r.roN,  D  C  July  31.  1950— United 
Btatea  Senuior  Ut..ai.i  W    Malone.  Republi- 


can, of  Nevada,  charged  today  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  free  trade  on  copper  !s  part  of 
the  conspiracy  to  weaken  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  The  Nevada  Senator 
referred  to  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  against  Hou.se  Joint  Res- 
olution 302.  which  would  reeuapend  the  im- 
port rax  on  copper  In  that  testimony  he 
strenuously  objected  to  the  resolution,  and 
he  proposes  that  If  the  resolution  comes  to 
the  Senate  floor  he  will  debate  It  at  some 
length 

"Thoae  Red  sympathizers  In  our  midst  who 
are  plotting  against  the  American  system." 
aatd  Senator  Malone,  "are  happy  to  see  70 
percent  of  our  mine*  closed  In  time  of  war. 
ns  this  means  a  weskenlnij  if  our  productive 
structure  "  The  tariff  or  Import  fee  Is  a  na- 
tional defense  measure,  applying  to  practi- 
cally aU  products,  but  especially  to  the  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals  and  matertate.  of 
which  copper  la  an  Important  part  An  im- 
port fee  has  the  effect  of  encoviraglng  venture 
capital  by  establishing  a  floor  under  wages 
and  Investments 

"When  the  4-cent  tariff  or  cop[/er  was  re- 
duced, every  Independent  copper  mine  in 
the  United  States  was  closed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  in  the  St^te  of  Michigan, 
which  had  to  lower  wages  and  write  off 
Investments  to  meet  comDetltion. 

"The  major  copper- producing  companies 
are  using  the  brass  fabricators  as  a  front  to 
lobby  for  free  trade  on  copper,  while  at  the 
tame  time  manufactured  brass  products  have 
a  tariff  up  to  65  percent,  sutnclent  to  meet 
American  wage  standards 

"This  Is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that 
the  head  of  a  forelen  nation  has  come  to 
\Va«hln»;ton  to  lobby  for  legislation  The 
President  of  Chile  Is  to  be  commended  for 
looking  out  for  the  best  Interests  of  Chileans, 
American  officials  should  be  equally  con- 
cerned for  the  best  Interests  of  Americans. 
A  strong  America  is  necessarv  to  win  a  war. 
"Our  strongest  weapon  is  pnjductlvlty. 
which  the  enemy  is  attacking  from  within. 
With  no  Import  fee  to  protect  American 
workers  and  Investors,  no  venture  capital 
will  be  available  to  go  into  business,  to  go 
Into  nilp.inK.  and  no  new  mineral  deposits 
will  be  found. 

"The  excuse  used  by  the  free-trade  plot- 
ters to  the  effe<t  that  an  Impcjrt  fee  would 
keep  out  copper  and  hurt  our  war  effort  Is 
absurd  on  Its  face  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  CKivernment  'loes  not  pay  tariff,  and  any 
such  InuKirt  fee  paid  the  Government  by  a 
private  manufacturer  Is  charged  iMWk  to  the 
Ooveniment  In  the  product. 

"Prom  the  evidence  and  from  the  attitude 
of  the  free-trade  proponents,  the  conclusion 
Is  Inescapable  that  this  la  part  of  a  gigantic 
scheme  designed  to  undermine  the  American 
economic  system  Well-meaning  folks  who 
favor  the  free-trade  policy  nre  unmlr.dful  of 
the  d.ui^e.'-  to  the  Ainerlcan  workers  and  to 
Americas  national  defense,  and  are  being 
used  as  dupes  by  the  clever  enemies  within 
our  own  Government." 


The  Norember  Electioiu — Mr.  Morley 
Has  a  Pomt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  R«c- 
URD  two  editorials  from  the  CaVhoUc  Re- 
view of  Baltimore.  Md  .  for  Fiiday.  Oc- 
tober 13.  1950.    The  first  La  an  editorial 


by  J.  J  Gilbert  entitled  "The  November 
Elections"  and  the  second  is  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Morley  Has  a  Point." 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thj:    Novembes    Elxctions:    Impoitant    Bx- 

CAtnX    THET     WUX    CUAaACTEXUX    THE    NEXT 

CcNcaxs.s 

(By  J.  J  Gilbert) 
It  Is  betjlniung  to  become  apparent  In 
Waahmgton  that  the  votes  which  the  citlaena 
of  the  United  Statea  cast  in  the  coming 
November  elections  will  be  of  a  particular 
impt^rtauoe. 

This  is  so  because  Lnformed  persons  believe 
that  the  coming  winter  will  te  a  period  of  In- 
tense political  activity,  a:^.d  one  In  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  subjected 
to  an  impressive  barrage  of  propaganda  from 
both  within  and  without  the  country.  The 
elections  afford  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
express  definitely  the  opinions  they  want 
represented  In  Congress,  In  fact,  they  will 
elect  all  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
32  Senators.  The  complexion  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  next  2  years  will  have  a  heavy 
bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
election   In    1952. 

The  elections  are  of  particular  importance 
because  the  Congress  that  Is  elected  to  serve 
for  the  next  2  years  probably  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  decisions  that  will  aJTect  the 
American  way  of  life  for  many  years  to  come. 
Just  before  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  recessed.  It  enacted 
over  President  Truman's  veto  a  strict  antl- 
subversive  law  which  It  felt  the  people 
wanted.  The  lawmakers  were  going  back  to 
stand  for  election  before  their  constituent*, 
and  they  felt  called  upon  to  override  the 
President  8  opposition  Warning  already  has 
been  given  that  a  vigorous  drU-e  will  be  made 
t.i  water  down  the  "Red  curb'  bill  when 
Congress  reconvenes.  The  people,  by  their 
votes,  are  expected  to  instruct  and  encouraga 
their  representatives  In  Congress  lb  to  their 
wishes  In   this  matter. 

An  Impression  hat  been  created  In  some 
quarters  that  the  antlsubverslve  law  has  put 
the  Communists  In  this  country  on  the  run. 
There  Ls  nothing  to  Juatlfy  this  belief  One 
hears  as  much  propaganda  favorable  to  Red 
plans  as  heretofore,  whetJier  those  who 
spread  the  propaganda  do  so  wittingly  or 
not. 

The  next  Congress  Is  likely  to  have  to  pass 
upon  the  peace  that  Is  made  in  Korea,  as- 
suming our  success  at  arms  continues  there. 
President  Truman  already  is  claiming  that 
attempts  will  be  made  In  the  next  Comcresa 
to  block  the  Nation's  defense  program  th.'^t 
he  has  launched  Part  of  the  President  s  ex- 
planation of  this  prediction  Is  the  fact  that 
after  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  11, 
Americans  pressed  t.>  do  away  with  ths 
draft,  to  reduce  arms  expenditures,  and  cut 
taxes.  He  says,  loc),  th.it  It  was  sought 
to  block  preparedness  in  the  current  sessloa 
of  Congress, 

It  seems  likely  that  the  defense  program 
will  get  at  least  some  consideration  In  the 
next  Congress.  t)ecaus«  the  really  heavy  tax 
"bite"  has  been  deterred  until  after  the  No- 
vember voting  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  warned  that  the  Increases— to 
be  I'ng  enduring— win  be  very  heavy. 

The  next  Congress  may  have  to  ratify  the 
peace  treatv  with  Japan  and  make  very  im- 
portant deculoiis  as  to  how  much  longer 
we  will  wait  lor  Riisslan  CiX)peration  before 
taking  other  International  decisions  with- 
out her. 

The  new  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  make 
niany  more  deiiblona  along  this  and  other 
lines.  Many  of  these  measures  will  tend 
to  centralize  power  In  the  Government  and 
edge  us  toward  Federal  control.  It  will  b« 
the  duty  uf  Congress  toward  the  people  to 
safeijuaid  ai^aln  a^ainat  these  steps  becom- 
ing permanent  policy. 
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Ma  MoBLET  Has  a  Po:i»t 

Felix  Morley.  who  Is  best  known  to  the 
American  public  as  a  news  analyst,  spoke  to 
the  Maryland  Action  Guild  last  Monday 
night — and  It  would  be  accurate  if  collo- 
quial to  remark  that  he  uttered  a  nicuth- 
ful.  The  former  college  head,  editor  and 
observer,  spoke  about  the  bipartisan  conr- 
piexion  of  the  State  Department,  and  re- 
marked that  in  his  opinion,  It  was  Just  about 
bipartisan  enough  to  discourage  criticism. 
Or  at  least,  this  was  the  motivation.  Cer- 
tainly if  this  complexion  ttirned  away  any 
wrath,  it  did  not  pltig  up  more  than  a  tiny 
few  channels  cf  crltlci.sm  But  It  may 
have  discouraged  some  otherwise  outspoken 
critics. 

Mr  Morley  seemed  convinced,  as  do  many 
other  Americana  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
tliat  Mr.  Acheson.  with  administrative  re- 
assurances and  impulsions.  Is  steadily  work- 
ing up  to  an  arrangement  for  permitting  if 
not  actively  endorsing  the  United  Nations 
recognition  of  Communist  China.  The  ap- 
peasement pattern  evidently  has  not  been 
torn  up  in  the  State  Department  possibly  for 
two  reasons.  They  are  to  keep  the  red  Chi- 
nese hoping  and  thus  out  of  Korea,  and  to 
go  along  with  Great  Britain  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  p<issibly.  but  not  probably  wean 
them  away  from  Russian  domination  by  em- 
phasizing Russia's  proclivity  for  starting 
wars  with  satellites  and  then  letting  them 
bite  the  dust  when  they  are  beaten. 

Another  of  Mr  Morley's  nuggets  during  his 
address  was  his  admonition  to  voters.  He 
pointed  to  the  coming  November  elections  as 
the  only  means  enjoyed  by  the  American 
citizen  to  thwart  any  deals  with  Commu- 
nists by  voting  for  candidates  committed  to 
battle  Communists  within  and  without  and 
to  tolerate  no  compromise  with  them. 

It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that,  keeping 
this  advice  In  mind,  voters  also  might  do  an 
excellent  service  to  America  by  electing  men 
who  will  not  stand  for  paring:  down  the  anti- 
subversive  law  even  durina;  the  howling  and 
clamoring  fron>  those  who  must  enforce  It. 


Senate  Joint  Resohition  151,  To  Prohibit 
Financial  Aid  to  Any  Foreifn  Country 
Eofasing  in  Trade  With  Russia,  Her 
Satellite  Countries,  or  Any  Other  Area 
Dominated  or  Controlled  by  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF   Nrv,M>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  • ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  151  to  prohibit 
financial  aid  to  any  foreign  country  en- 
gaging in  trade  with  Russia,  her  satellite 
countries,  or  any  other  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  Russia.  This  bill  was 
introduced  on  January  24.  1950,  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Senate    Joint    Resolution    151 
Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  financial  aid  to 
any  foreign  country  engaging  in  trade  with 
Russia,  her  satellite  countries,  or  any  other 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Russia 


Whereas  one  of  the  alleged  basic  purposes 
cf  the  Marshall  plan  is  the  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions, 
and  genuine  Independence  through  a  Joint 
program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation:  and 

Whereas  Ru.ssia  and  other  Communist 
dominated  and  controlled  countries  and 
areas  have  refused  to  participate  in  such 
Joint  program:  and 

Whereas  Communist  actions  have  en- 
dangered world  peace:  and 

Whereas  certain  participating  nations  un- 
der the  Marshall  plan  by  trading  with  Rus- 
sia and  other  Communist  dominated  and 
controlled  countries  and  areas  and  through 
nonag?resslon  pacts  and  treaties  are  violat- 
ing the  basic  principles  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  are  aiding  and  fostering  communism  In 
other  areas  of  the  world  through  furnishing 
the  necessary  equipment,  machinery,  and 
supplies  to  consolidate  Communist  gains 
In  eastern  Europe  and    In   Asia;    and 

Whereas  such  nations  are  furnishing  Rus- 
sia and  the  Communist  areas  necessary 
equipment,  machinery,  and  supplies  for 
world  war  III:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  the  basic  policy  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  its  enabling  legislation  that  assistance 
to  any  participating  country  which  fails  in 
any  way  to  meet  its  obligation  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  principles  of  individual  liber- 
ty, free  institutions,  and  genuine  independ- 
ence, through  cooperating  with  such  Com- 
munist nations  and  areas,  should  be  termi- 
nated: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc  .  That  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  no 
financial  aid  shall  te  given  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof 
( whether  by  loan,  grant,  lend-lease,  or  in 
an^  other  manner)  to  any  foreign  coimtry 
which  engages  in  trade  or  commerce  on  or 
after  such  date  with  Russia,  her  satellite 
countries,  or  any  other  Communist  domi- 
nated or  controlled  area  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Coneress  that 
no  moneys  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated 
and  no  loans  shall  hereafter  be  made  and  no 
equipment  or  supplies  of  any  kind  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  nation  engaging  in  such 
trade  or  commerce  or  permitting  its  na- 
tionals to  do  so. 


Lack  of  Training  Adds  to  Combat  Losses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  itrivASA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  of  August  22,  1950.  relative  to 
the  danger  to  untrained  soldiers  in 
Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lack  of  Training  Does  Ado  to  Combat 
Losses 

Senator  Mai,oni,  of  Nevada,  told  the  United 
States  Senate  the  other  day  that  this  coun- 
try is  "murdering"  American  boys  by  put- 
ting them  into  combat  In  Korea  without  ade- 
quate training.  The  Senator  said  many  of 
the  boys  being  rushed  Into  battle  were 
"greea"   y"rt    that   they   tlierefore   "liad  no 


chance  to  surnve."  He  was  arguing  for  uni- 
versal military  training,  which  he  said  the 
American  Legion  and  cber  groups  bad  been 
advocating  for  K  years. 

The  Senator's  language  may  t>e  a  bit  too 
strong,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  In- 
adequately trained  soldier  is  far  more  apt  to 
stop  a  bullet  than  the  one  who  has  been 
carefully  prepared  to  face  the  emergencies 
of  combat  and  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Half -trained  troops  do  make  themaelves  far 
too  conspicuous  targets.  They  do  no*  have 
the  discipline  which  helps  them  to  fight  cot 
only  courageously  but  wisely  and  shrewdly. 
While  a  universal  military  training  program 
will  not  guarantee  us  against  war  loss^.  it 
will  keep  these  losses  to  a  mlxUmum  by  as- 
suring that  green  troops  will  not  have  to  get 
their  training  in  the  hard,  and  all  too  often 
deadly,    school    of    actual    combat. 

Incidentally,  there  are  no  political  aspects 
to  Senator  Maloke's  advocacy  of  universal 
training.  He  is  a  Republican,  but  the  pro- 
gram has  the  wholehearted  support  of  Prea- 
Ident  Truman.  In  fact,  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  such  training  cuta 
straight  across  party  lines.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san question  and.  of  course,  any  issue  Involv- 
ing the  lives  of  our  American  youth  should 
not  be. 


Tan^sten  m  Korea — WorldU  Ticfstca 
Sopply — Socialization  of  ABcrican  la- 
dnstry 

EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  irrvAOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  S.  H.  Williston.  of  California,  an 
expert  in  the  tungsten  business,  outlin- 
ing tungsten  in  Korea,  the  world's  tung- 
sten supply,  and  socialization  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TUNCSTZH  Uf  KOBU 

The  ECA  was  able  to  complete  its  expendi- 
tures of  some  tialf  million  dollars  or  more 
on  the  rejuvenation  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
one  of  the  world's  largest  tungsten  mine*  in 
South  Korea  Just  before  the  North  Koreans 
captured  the  property  on  tlie  first  day  of  the 
Korean  Incident.  American  know-how  and 
American  taxpayers'  money  solved  a  rather 
difficult  metallurgical  problem  and  had  the 
property  going  in  tiptop  shape  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion.  One  thousand  tons  of  con- 
centrates were  alao  avaUable  for  the  Buaaian 
war  effort  upon  the  capture  of  the  mine.  Tbc 
mine  was  located  less  than  a  score  of  miles 
from  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

TH«  WOaiB'S  TtrWCSTlOl   StJFPLT 

Prior  to  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Com- 
munists. Russia's  proportion  of  world  tung- 
sten producing  capacity  was  negligible.  At 
the  present  time  Russian-controlled  tung- 
sten producing  capacity  is  something  close  to 
two- thirds  of  the  world's  total,  leaving  only 
one-third  available  for  the  United  States 
and  all  of  the  democratic  countrlea.  The 
United  States  alone  for  purely  oommerdal 
uses  normally  requires  25  percent  at  tbm 
wcH-ld's  capacity  to  produce.  Tlie  demoeta- 
cies  of  Europe  normally  take  another  26  par- 
cent.     Normal  commercial  requirements  for 
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■Ion*  •n  fTMtw  than  Um 
c«p»nty  undw  Um  con> 

Mlc  a»too«     It  u  m*ni- 

tmttXy  tapoMltrt*  to  f»t  M  percent  of  tn« 
wartdt  ptotfurtloo  ftrwn  95  prrcrnt  of  ibm 
votKt't  c»p«cit7  to  pnx}uc«. 

It  H  IntM-fvtlnf  to  not*  th«t  relUMa 
•owe**  of  mformMton  ladiMU  ttMt  RumM 
Ml  MTttBff  CbtiM  for  tngMM  to  gold   •(  » 

tWtC*    M    Mgh    M    tlM    UDlt«d 


for  )et  MifUMS.  ttug- 
•ten  ewtttd*  taoli  and  at^*!  aUoya  Is  fotnc 
to  «wne  from  U  dUBcult  to  rar«we.  and  what 
wtU  teppen  to  the  proKr«m  rar  tun<st«n  c«r- 
bkto  COTMI  tMk-klU«r  ammtmmoo  la  trtn 
to 


or  AWtMw  iHUUsrir 
In  ln«UiMl  many  IndutUtea  have  been 
talBMt  ov«r  by  the  BrltUh  OoTernment  and 
•MM*  tikey  usuaUy  khow  Iombi.  the  Bntuh 
Oowaawnt  pay*  the  loaaes  Tha  aocialixa* 
tU»  •yttcm  in  the  Onlted  State*  la  conakl- 
eraWy  •uptrlor.  In  any  new  corporaU  ren- 
ture  in  induatrial  productRw  the  Oovcm* 
ment  tat  u  eome  45  percent  of  the  corporate 
|a«Ata,  and  then  if  it  U  a  sucecaaful  venture. 
t«i||jhly  50  percent  of  what  remains.  Thla 
adds  up  to  a  72»,  percent  carried  interest  in 
the  operation.  Since  ail  of  the  proflu  are 
taxed  and  few  of  the  losses  are  &Mowed.  I 
think  eTerycns  will  agree  that  a  724  percent 
carried  Jntersst  to  Isr  better  for  tbs  Oor- 
rr&m«nt  than  owning  the  Industries  out- 
right. It  does  seem,  however,  a  little  scUtsh 
of  the  Treasury  to  want  to  add  an  acflss 
profits  tax  which  would  make  the  Oovem- 
ment'a  carried  interest  eren  larger.  When 
proposed  reneffoCUtloo  of  raw  materials  la 
added  to  th;s  it  would  seem  that  the  profit 
motive  has  been  compictcly  eliminated  In  a 
country  that  In  the  past  has  boasted  of  Its 
ability  to  produce  under  the  capitalistic 
system. 

\^'  •'  Russia  has  abandoned  the  basic 
Maxx.-t  tbaory  at  eoouBimlsm  snd  now  re- 
wards bar  producers  in  accordance  with  their 
prodtKtlon.  we  in  Amertcs.  through  our  tax 
poUciea.  Mcm  to  have  adopted  in  toto  the 
tiksory  at  "from  each  aooording  to  his  ability: 
to  each  according  to  bla  naeds."  ThU  u 
ttansUOKt  in  Washington  bureaucratsae  as 
pliu  fixed  fee. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Herbert  Hooter  to  the 
American  Society  or  Mechaoical  Engi- 
Dtftri 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.MlKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

I.N   niF.  SENATi:   CF   lllll   ISUTT)  .^TATES 

Saturday.  September  23  ileffislatne  day 
of  Friday.  Septrmbtr  22>,  I9S0 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  Preaidt-nl.  m  criti- 
cal :.me^  hkt>  tht-.M-.  ih**  suae  advice  of 
f (^rm«  r  Frfsident  Hert)eri  Hoover  on  the 
exercise  of  the  rlKhi  of  .sufTrfttre  w  worth 
the  attention  of  everv  American  To- 
taiil^inan  Kovernmfiiis  ^low  on  the 
apathy  of  t.»ie  voter  InefTlciency  in  «ov- 
ern.nient  thriv*  s  on  the  failure  of  vot»T5 
to  Ko  to  t.^p  p-jll-s  Boss  Kovemment.^ 
tiro*  fat  ar.d  ruthless  when  voters  fail 
lo  Lake  an  rtCtut-  pari  ui  the  bu^lue.^s  uf 
runn.riK  Liic  couiilry 

Vol*,  and  preserve  democracy 
Mr    pTe«idenr    I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  h  ive  printed  in  r*  (■  Appendix  of 
the  ReccRs  a  .stat-ment  of  Mr    Herl>ert 
Hoovtr. 


There  b?lng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rtcoto,  as  follows: 

Thu  U  a  time  of  many  crises.  Some  of 
thsm  reach  deeper  than  even  war. 

"ITie  ballot  to  the  roundatlon  of  our  repre- 
sentative Oovarnment  where  Individual 
rights  are  cemented  as  from  the  Creator  and 
not  from  the  state. 

The  necessary  lubricant  of  the  machinery 
of  such  Oovernmsnt  Is  the  two-ma]or-party 
political  system  where  the  voter  may  have 
a  choice  o(  policies  and  representatives. 

Only  06311.000  persons,  registered  or 
otherwise  qualified  themselves  to  vote  in 
194«  out  of  the  M.072.000  persons  over  21 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  ouly  48.834.000  per- 
sons sctuaily  voted. 

There  are  over  20.000.000  dtisens  who 
either  have  employment  or  direct  benefits 
from  the  Oovernment.  With  their  wives 
they  constitute  a  potential  of  over  half  of 
the  reeistored  voters.  They  usually  vote. 
They  may  vote  In  the  Interefl  of  the  whole 
people.  But  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
must  be  maintained. 

U  you  do-  not  vote,  you  have  no  rUht  to 
cmmptmbi.  But  far  worse,  you  have  aban- 
doned the  whole  American  system. 

At  a  time  of  wu.ld  crises  when  this  coun- 
try stsnds  ss  a  ((reat  bulwark  of  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  totalltarlanUm.  Amer- 
icans sre  In  serious  danger  of  losing  their 
priceless  ho^rltaire  of  liberty  within  these 
shorn  throukth  the  shocking  Indifference  of 
a  aMbBtsntlal  portion  of  otir  alaetorate. 

The  American  Society  of  MMhaillcal  Engi- 
neers makes  a  nonpartisan  appeal  to  its 
memt>er8  and  to  all  engineers  to  perform 
their  first  duty  as  cltleens — to  vote.  The 
AfiMB  arks  the  engineer  to  exercise  his  civic 
respooslblUty  with  the  same  devotion  with 
which  be  dlaeharges  the  high  purposes  of 
hto  prcrfeaslati.    It  asks  sll  Americans  to  vote. 

Amart«an  blood  is  t>elng  ehed  fur  freedom 
overseas.  Do  not  let  democracy  at  home  go 
by  default. 


Britlih  Firms  Deal  With  Redi 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALO.NE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday .  September  23  detrislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  M ALONE      Mr.  President,  T  ask 

unanimou.s  pernv.^iOU  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  U:e  IcEcord  an  edi- 
torial by  Jonathan  Stout,  appearing  in 
the  New  Leader  of  September  2  1950. 
entitled  'British  Firms  Deal  With  Reds.' 
There  beiim  no  objection,  the  edi'.orial 
wag  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«  follows: 

BsmsiH  Firms  Dxal  Wrrw  Rrrs 

( By  Jonathan  Stout ) 

Brltiah  businessman  In  Hong  Kong  are 
making  their  lushest  postwar  prunt.s  nelUng 
railroad  snd  brldge-bullrtlng  equipment  to 
the  Chinese  Commu:iUta.  althouKh  they 
know  that  some  of  the  rquipment  U  going 
to  the  North  Xoraans  and  the  rest  is  beu>g 
tiaed  ^  Flklng  to  build  up  Its  military  trans- 
portation system 

Both  Washington  and  London  know  wh«t 
Is  going  on,  but  neither  hs«  made  n  move 
to  halt  this  lucrative  trade  with  a  r  vern- 
ment  whose  troops  msy  shortly  t>e  fighting 
openly  in  Korfa  agnlnst  Amf-rlran  and  Brlt- 
•Otdlrrs  Th^  mntter  rtmnlns  a  hu-ih- 
igObjcct  at  Hie  State  Depariment,  which 


has  not  even  broached  the  affair  to  Down- 
ing Street  as  yet.  Inquiries  at  the  Depart- 
ment hsve  encountered  only  offlclal  frowns, 
and  American  mUltary  heads  In  the  Par  East 

are  reported  Incensed  at  the  Department's 
failure  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  lives  of 
our  GI's  in  Korea. 

A  few  months  ago— and.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
eve  of  the  North  Korean  attack,  as  originally 
revealed  in  the  New  Leader — the  State  De- 
partment was  fighting  for  permission  for 
Peking  to  obUln  railroad  equipment  from 
American-occupied  Japan  and  western  Ger- 
many. ThU  was  finally  prevented  by  the 
Defense  Department's  spirited  protest.  Now 
that  the  Chinese  CommunlsU  sre  procuring 
the  equipment  through  the  British  the  State 
Department  Is  enjoying  the  final  triumph 
over  the  Pentagon  and  U  not  Ijestlrrlng  Itself 
to  take  any  corrective  me.'isurcB. 

This  story  spotlights  only  a  small  part  of 
the  fierce  struggle  now  In  progress  befween 
Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson  snd  Se<Te- 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  General  MiC- 
Arthur  and  the  ECA  are  also  Involved.  Ache- 
son  to  fighting  both  Johnson  and  MacArthur. 
and  Johiison  to  squared  off  against  Acheson 
and  the  ECA. 

The  Defense  Department  to  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  withholding  export  licenses  for 
millions  of  dollars  wirth  of  machinery,  steel 
mills,  and  oil-reQnlng  equipment  manu- 
factured in  this  country  under  ECA  authori- 
zations and  destined  for  companies  In  west- 
ern Europe  which  are  either  wholly  Russian- 
owned  or  are  shipping  their  output  to  the 
Soviet   bloc. 

The  Department  has  been  forced  to  rely 
wholly  on  lu  own  Intelligence  service  in 
checking  on  European  Amis  orderln;;  war- 
potential  equipment  from  American  manu- 
facturers under  BRP.  It  has  uncavered  a 
network  of  companies.  In  Marshall-plan 
countries,  completely  owned  by  the  Soviet 
Government  tlirough  secret  agenU  and  pro- 
ducing exclusively  lor  export  to  the  U.  S  S.  R. 
Other  firms,  thouph  not  under  Soviet  owner- 
ship, are  under  contract  to  produce  only  for 
the  Russians.  In  every  such  case  dl.scovered 
by  the  Defense  Department,  protests  by  the 
military  have  blocked  Issuance  of  export 
lloanaes.  The  American  manufacturers  have 
already  been  paid  by  the  ECA.  so  they  stand 
to  lea*  nothing  but  the  storage  charges  In- 
curred while  they  hold  the  equipment 

The  secrecy  stirroundlng  the  whole  situa- 
tion began  to  crack  last  week  when  It  was 
reve.-xled  that  a  British  firm  had  transshipped 
to  Russia  60  tone  of  American-produced 
molybdenum — an  alloy  used  for  hardening 
steel.  Another  150  tons  of  molybdenum 
scheduled  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  seized  In  London  and  Is  being  held  there. 
United  States  authorities  are  Investigating 
whether  the  British  firm  In  question  Is  one 
secretly  owned  by  the  Soviet  Government  or 
merely  under  contract  to  the  Russians. 

The  Ud  was  pried  a  little  further  cfl  later 
In  the  week  when  Winston  Churchill  re- 
vealed that  the  head  of  Craven  Bros  In 
Stockport,  Britain's  second  largest  machine- 
tool  firm,  had  infca-med  me  that  he  had  for 
more  than  2  years  asked  the  British  Govern- 
ment whether  he  should  fulfill  contracts  for 
rr.aktng  machine  Uio\a  tor  Soviet  Russia,  par- 
ticularly of  the  class  r^crulred  fu  the  manu- 
facture and  repair  of  tanks,  when  so  many 
of  our  own  royal  ordnance  factories  are  In 
core  need  of  renovation  for  tills  very  pur- 
pose 

"The  Craven  Co.'i  head."  Churchill 
said,  "told  me  his  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
were  seriously  disturbed  nt  d^lrg  work  for 
Soviet  Russian  satellite  Pi>lnud.  which  they 
fearad  would  weaken  mr  country  and 
■traogthen  its  m  »t  '.ikr.y  a&taila:it  They 
also  did  not  like  M.e  [>reitence  of  Rossisn 
Oovernment  Insprctors  under  piesenl  con- 
dition.'! Inside  their  w'"rk«:hop«  where  a  lot 
of  confidential  pn.tluctlon  Is  also  being  done 
for   Hi*  Majesty's  Oovernment  " 

A  !«tH^ke«mHn  of  the  BrlflKh  Mlni*trv  of 
Supply   couunented   later,    '  It    Is   quite    true 
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that  several  machine-tool  manufacturers. 
Including  Craven  Bros ,  are  fulfilling  con- 
tracts for  Russia." 

That  to  the  picture  as  It  obtains  today  In 
this  country  and  In  western  Europe.  In  the 
face  of  these  conditions,  the  efforts  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  enforce  the  embargo 
against  the  shipment  of  war-potential  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  been  described 
to  this  reporter  as  trying  to  plug  the  lea^ 
In  a  sieve. 


Defense  of  States'  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Scturday.  September  23  legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
dispatch  which  appeared  in  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  of  September  23.  1950. 
relative  to  the  defense  of  States'  rights 
by  the  junior  Senator  of  Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\LONE   Explains  His  Stand  on   Slots 
Measure 

Senate  Geobgi  W.  liALONB,  of  Nevada,  will 
continue  his  "vigilance  In  the  Senate  on  the 
premise  th.^t  any  State  possess  the  sovcreisn 
Tight  to  legislate  -.Ithln  the  framework  of 
Federal  Constitution."  he  reported  from 
Washington  tod«%. 

Senate  I'alone,  who  completed  nearly  12 
hours  of  extended  debate  Friday,  emphasized 
that  contrary  to  reports  of  hto  action  on  the 
Senate  floor,  hto  stand  was  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  approve 
a  conference  report  on  a  bill  he  said  "obvi- 
ously circumvents  the  right  of  a  State  legis- 
lature to  pass  any  legislation  that  does  not 
contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  en  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  gambling  should  be  legal." 

During  his  one-man  stand.  Senator  Ma- 
LO>'«  continually  accentuated  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Nevada  State  Legisla- 
ture, that  It  was  not  his  business  to  Interfere 
with  Its  functions  and  that  he  merely  abided 
ty  the  laws  of  that  body  which  represents 
the  (.pinions  of  the  people  of  Nevada. 

Th  '  Senator  stated.  "I  am  trying  to  protect 
a  State  In  Its  authority  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  Its  people,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  regardless  whether  it  is  my 
State  or  any  other  State. 

"I  am  not  In  any  way  attempting  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  pressing  business  before  the 
Senate.  At  any  time  I  will  gladly  yield  for 
such  business  that  will  speed  up  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  But,  I  cannot  concede  If  It  will 
mean  the  usurping  of  the  sovereign  rlghu  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States." 

Th*'  b.U  under  debate  would  require  the 
laglslature  of  a  State,  where  gambling  devices 
are  legal  to  enact  a  law  exempting  that  State 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  Once  the 
State  law  was  enacted  such  devices  cotild  be 
shipped  Into  the  State  by  the  manufacturer. 
However,  the  machines  ctu'.J  not  oe  shipped 
back  for  repairs  since  all  major  slot-machine 
manulacturers  are  located  In  Illinois  where 
their  use  Is  Illegal. 

In  continuing  his  stand.  Senator  Malonb 
stated  "The  final  result  of  this  law.  if  ap- 
proved, will  be  the  nullification  of  an  act  of 
a  St.ates  legislature  representing  the  peo- 
ple.    The  point  has  been  mide  lu  the  Senate 


many  times  on  other  occasions.  And  I  ap- 
prove of  the  position  thus  taken — that  the 
Federal  Government  has  continued  to  en- 
croach upon  the  States  over  th»past  years 
until,  if  continued,  it  will  eventually  absorb 
the  function  of  a  State. 

"This  development  has  been  accelerated 
greatly  in  the  past  15  or  20  years.  untU  the 
right  of  a  State  to  handle  its  own  business 
has  been  severely  curtailed.  The  situation 
In  that  respect  now  is  becoming  very  dan- 
gerous." 


United  States  Leads  for  German  Cutlery 
Import 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF   NEAADA 

I>:  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Saturday,  September  23  dcgislath-e  day 
of  Friday.  September  23  >.  1950 

Mr.  MALOXE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  dlspaich 
from  the  June  26,  1950,  i^sue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  concernine  the  United 
States  leading  the  foreign  markets  for 
west  German  cutlery. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Leads   Foreign   Markets  for 
West  Gehma.n  Cutlery 

SoLiNGEN. — The  United  States  is  now  the 
leading  maricet  for  west  German  exports  of 
cutlery,  scissors,  razors,  penknives,  and  simi- 
lar cutting  implements,  followed  by  Canada. 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium  in  that  order,  ac- 
cording to  Industry  observers  here. 

The  Industry — which  is  concentrated  al- 
most exclusively  In  the  Solingen  area — was 
able  to  double  Its  exports  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  to  a  value  of  DM  9.930.000  f*-om 
DM  4.032.000  in  the  first  3  months  of  10 19. 
Total  exports  last  year  had  a  value  of  DM 
20.950.000 — which  represented  a  threefold  in- 
crease on  the  1943  figure  of  DM  6.670,000. 

SE\'n»TT  PEaCENT  OF  PREWAR  VOLtTMX 

In  the  terms  of  value.  1949  shipnier.ts 
reached  approximately  70  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level  (1938  exports  were  worth  31,100,000 
Reichsmarks ) ;  but,  in  view  of  the  Increases 
in  prices  during  the  intervening  period,  the 
actual  volume  of  exports  during  1949  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  equal  only  to  about  one- 
third  of  prewar.  Moreover,  exports  ac- 
counted for  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
production  prior  to  1839.  whereas  only  15  to 
18  percent  are  sold  on  foreign  markets  at  the 
present  time. 

S:iles  to  soft-currency  countries  are  still 
severely  handicapped  by  a  reluctance  to 
grant  import  licenses  on  a  large  scale.  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  in  particular,  which  used 
to  be  Important  outlets  in  prewar  days,  are 
Issuing  licenses  very  sparingly  but  Ttirkey 
has  recently  issued  import  licenses  for  $150.- 
000.  Home  market  sales  have  been  at  low 
ebb  following  a  seasonal  spurt  last  Christmas. 

SPECiALTItS   LEAD 

Foreign  demand  Ls  concentrated  largely  on 
specialties,  with  only  minor  emphasis  on 
st.Tple  lines.  In  which  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  Italy  are  strong  competitors. 
Absence  of  import  licenses  Is  regarded  as  the 
main  obstacle  to  a  further  rapid  expansion 
of  sales. 

The  relatively  favorable  development  of 
exports  to  dollar  countries  has  caused  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  to  lower  their  dollar 
prices  with  a  view  to  Increasing  turn-over. 
The  Export  Committee  of  the  Solingen  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  and  Industry  points  out 
that  such  price  reductions  should  aim  pri- 
marily at  preserving  a  competitive  position 
and  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily.  In- 
dustry circles  are  of  the  opinion  that  German 
export  prices,  on  the  whole,  compare  well 
with  foreign  quotations,  though  strong 
competition  is  being  met  In  cutlery  from 
Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  m.Hnufacturers. 
Argentina  and  Brazil  are  also  able  to  supply 
cutlery  of  atxjve-averakre  quality,  though  in 
different  shapes  than  are  being  made  by  Ger- 
man firms. 

German  exporters  are  doing  a  fair  volume 
of  business  with  Central  and  South  America 
In  high-quality  razor  blades,  but  are  unable 
to  compete  with  United  Slates  producers  in 
the  lower  price  brackets. 

E-xports  of  penknives  have  benefited  from 
an  expansion  of  assortments  effected  recently 
by  most  manufacturers.  Hcwcver.  the  larsze 
r::nge  of  products  now  beliig  made  has  added 
to  costs  and  prevents  rationalization  oJ  pro- 
duction. German  quotations  for  penKnives 
are  siild  to  be  fully  competitne  with  United 
States.  Britiih,  and  Italian  price  levels. 


Our  Flag  To  Stop  Communism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or    FLOnlDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  an  article  written  by 
a  lady  who  lost  her  son  as  a  result  of 
an  illness  incurred  during  and  t>ecause 
of  his  mihtary  service.  This  lady  is  Mrs. 
Vivian  Beyer  Ropes,  who  is  well  known 
as  an  aviatrix  of  great  ability.  Her  son's 
dying  wish  was  that  his  mother  tour 
the  earth  in  an  e3ort  to  bring  peace  and 
order  to  oui   troubled  world. 

Mrs  Ropes  made  thai  trip  and  I  ask 
that  its  result  be  reprinted  here  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNGRESSION.^L  Record. 
I  am  sure  that  tho-se  w  ho  read  it  will  find 
that  it  is  a  most  thoughtful  and  earnest 
approach  to  solvin;: — to  a  degree  at 
least — the  difficulties  of  international 
relations. 

The  article  follows: 

CuK  Fl.ig  To  Stop  Communism 

Septembek  14.  1950. 

Upon  touring  the  world  and  talking  with 
people  of  all  countries  arid  in  the  many 
contacts  made  while  riding  in  busses  instead 
of  taxicabs,  trams,  and  trains,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  in  many  of  the  small  viili-ges. 
especially  in  Italy,  corrmsunism  is  flour:sh- 
lii;j  and  all  because  they  do  not  know  that 
America  has  been  .'ending  many  goods  to 
their  country  for  them. 

I  traveled  through  these  little  villages  giv- 
ing the  children  candy  and  the  mei.  ciga- 
rettes, telling  them  It  was  given  to  them  by 
America.  Women  with  children  In  their 
arms  with  whom  1  talked  and  gave  candy, 
were  very  m.uch  surprised,  and  said  it  was 
the  first  thing  they  had  ever  received  Irora 
America.  That  Immediately  started  me 
thinxing  and  asking  questions,  such  as: 
"Is  ycur  husband  a  Communist?"  There 
were  8  answers  of  yea'  out  of  every  10. 
I  wrote  the  letters  'U  S.  A  '  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  asked  if  they  had  ever  received 
anything  with  that  stamp  on  it  or  did  they 
know  what  it  meant:  not  one  of  those  ques- 
tioned knew,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  reaction  prompted  me  to 
draw  the  American  flag,  putting  In  all  tha 
stars.       This    1    showed    the:n    and    asked   tt 
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thfj  rccognttm  iXkt  fli«.  bdicv*  It  or  not. 
VOOMB.  m&n,  and  cblidrvn  recoffnlaad  it  and 
mM  Tm.  that   ta  tbe  Antencan  flac** 

Tbc  woxncn  te  tiMt  ittu*  town  totd  mm 
UMt  ttWT  did  vtttaaot  food  In  order  to  boy 
IMBalU  and  paper  ao  that  tb«7  couid  aead 
t&dr  cHUdrvn  to  ac&ool.  Tbpy  v»ntr<d  tiiem 
to  learn  vary  BtKh.  ao  aa  not  to  (o  through 
tba  hvitaMpa  that  are  cauaad  by  qrnorance. 
I  felt  fItM  than  and  there  that  IT  ve  Axner- 
Icaaa  tantM  aand  papar  and  pancUa  to  tboM 
UtUa  Tintii  not  with  0.  S  A.  ata wpad  oa 
tt.  btit  a  picturt  al  th*  American  flag  on 
tap  of  aach  and  atary  pencU  and  pad.  it 
weoM  4a  aaora  to  wipe  out  comtaunum  than 
any  form  at  propacaztda  we  oould  think  of. 
One  of  Xht  baat  ways  of  vtpinf  out  cots- 
la  mj  opinton.  la  to  start  with  th« 
U  a  child  knowa  what  country 
to  helpUic  It  ttaar*  wiu  ba  no  doubt  in  tu 
mind  whatt  It  frows  up.  And  no  matter 
bow  4aanat  or  unMlucatcd  the  people  In 
tbeaa  cumUlaa  are.  there  to  one  thlni  that 
they  wUl  alwaya  ba  ^bte  to  recognize,  that 
to.  th«  good,  old  AmerWan  flag.  Throufh 
the  aiparlenoa  of  my  world  tour.  Incltidlng 
U  «onailtM  IB  lurope.  th«  only  aolutloa  for 
trtplBC  OM  w— illtitam.  I  find  to  thlr: 

1.  fnlaul  of  U.  S  A  .  a!l  mat«rlaU.  re- 
lardlaM  «t  nattire.  ahould  have  tba  Amer- 
ican Sac  on  aach  and  every  artMrle.  regardless 
of  Klaa. 

i  All  Btampa  of  American  fla^  »hould  be 
atampcd  on  the  left  aide  or  In  tba  same 
plaea  on  aadi  article,  ao  that  If  there  to  any 
«(  tiw  flag  balag  raaoved  va  can 
Mnttty  It  •■  batrtag  eoaa  from  the 
Ublted  Stataa  by  pointing  out  the  acar  on 
each  and  eeary  article. 

S.  Bvary  atamp  o€  the  American  flag  abould 
be  pat  on  Any  article  golag  to  countriea  out- 
tba  eootliMDtal  Unttad  States  or  any 
country  to  which  we  send  charity. 
«.  AU  loana  made  to  any  country  ahould 
be  stamped  with  the  American  flag,  not  to 
maJu  sure  the  country  Itnows  where  It  came 
from,  but  ao  that  In  the  eTent  the  paper  is 
taaa  or  f nds  its  way  into  the  bands  of  a 
Oimnnlat.  whether  able  to  read  or  not. 
than  vcMUd  ba  no  doubt  of  lu  urifcin 

5  All  artlelca  bought  In  foreign  ctuntnes 
with  Anaerlcan  loan  ntoncy.  ahould  also  b« 
stamped  with  the  American  flag,  eo  that 
tbara  would  be  no  doubt  aa  to  who  was  giving 
tba  oottntry  the  glfu.  I  say  this  because 
mtich  aaoney  haj  been  loaned  to  foreign 
countries  and  with  that  money  ConununUts 
haTe  bought  food  for  the  poor,  making  them 
btttere  that  the  Comnialat  U  the  benefac- 
tor. Tbla.  I  feei.  U  tba  only  way  that  cnu 
articlea,  and  our  charity  for  ail  will  be  known 
tkroaghout  the  world.  Subeequently  there 
would  be  no  argument  as  to  where  it  came 
from.  If  tbry  could  see  the  AmencAn  flag. 

The  Amarleaa  flag  to  our  only  aolutlon  to 
artpe  owt  eoouitimlaai.  which  seems  to  flnur- 
»ah  amoac  tba  Igaarant.  I  know  that  I 
would  hare  been  rery  happy  upon  numeroua 
oeeaalona.  if  I  would  ha»c  been  able  to  prora 
In  thaae  many  people  I  talked  to.  many  of 
**<»»  ware  Oommaniau.  thst  many  of  the 
articles  tbajr  raail«atf  were  In  reality  gift* 
tram  the  OaU«d  8utee. 

__^^  ''"ba  Amartean  flag  stamped  on  our 
■ooda  Cbat  have  been  glTen  to  chanty.  faU- 
tag  tato  tba  banda  of  black -market  dealer*. 
would  praeant  theae  dealers  from  aelltng 
the  articles  whl  h  *er«  meant  aa  glfta  to 
the  p<«jr 

Tt.-    .An.T'    .-     r    ■  *,    ,    article   would 

lm;i./Kl;i'.«-  \  i:  •  r-.v.  t.ve  ^.^^plc  that  thto 
wa«  an  American  gift. 

r  thuiic  It  u  time  that  the  X?nJted  States 
ttoed  the  fla«  for  nMre  than  )tut  a  parade, 
as  I!  win  In  uma  ba  weed  to  aaee  our  coun- 
try Ou'  tins;  waa  made  for  tbe  people  that 
CfKjld  r  t  r«-.id  t  write,  so  when*f«r  otir 
forefttthrm  »aw  !•  thry  knew  St  reprtatpted 
their  cvnintrv  Because  ;»en  they,  when 
our  fU^   m%a   nr»t    made   could   not  read   t.*ie 


words  United  States  of  America,  the  only 
thing  they  understood  waa  the  good  old 
American  flag. 

m  Vivian    Boraa    Ropcs. 


Hofmao  Proposes  $150,000,000,000  for 
Peace  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  Mr\'AD\ 

IN  THK  SEN.'^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  23'.  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  September  21.  1950.  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  Hoffman's  propo.  al  that  the 
United  States  spend  $150,000,000,000  m 
the  fight  for  peace. 

TThere  beint,  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  U.  be  pruited  in  tlie  Record, 
as*  follows : 

HorrMAN    Paoroaxa    UNrra>    SrAm    Spend 

•  loO.(X)0.000.000    m    >lCiiT    ruR    TkaCe 

(By  Sam  Stavuiky) 

A  fight  for  peace,  waged  with  tbe  aame 
Tlgor  that  tbe  free  world  waged  war.  waa  pro- 
poeed  yeatarday  by  ECA  Administrator  Paul 
G.  Hoffman. 

To  15  foreign  editors  rlsltmg  this  country 
under  auspices  of  the  American  Society  uf 
Newspaper  Bdltors.  Hoffman  outlined  a  flve- 
potnr  program,  made  up  In  Us  eseenttals  of 
policies  already  In  operatlou,  In  varying  de- 
freee 

Tbe  military  phaaea  of  this  program,  he 
told  the  group,  would  cost  the  American 
pe<jple  forty  to  flfty  billion  dollara  a  year 
for  the  nekt  S  years.  In  order  to  lift  the  Na- 
tion to  an  appropriate  level  of  strength.  His 
whole  program  Included  steps  to: 

MUST   AUCMIINT   FOBCXa 

1.  Prevent  the  Kremlin  from  going  to  war 
by  amassing  sufltcient  military  strength  in 
the  United  States  and  the  NaUuns  of  the 
free  world. 

"This  Is  a  tough  aaalgnment."  Hoffman 
•aid.  "one  which  the  free  world  cannot  read- 
ily carry  out." 

Por  the  United  States  to  do  Its  share  on 
the  military  front.  Hoflman  estimated.  It 
would  uke  a  military  budijet  of  forty  to  fifty 
billion  dollars  for  the  next  3  years  to  bring 
our  Nation  up  to  full  strength.  The  other 
free  nations  would  have  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate financial  sacrifice 

2  Help  build  up  the  economic  strength 
of  the  countries  threatened  by  communism. 

"We  must  give  the  people  In  these  coun- 
tries something  to  live  for  and  something 
to  fight  for."  Hoffman  dpclared 

5  Strengthen  the  democratic  Institutions 
and  proceaaea  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

4  Hold  out  hope  for  the  people  of  Ruaala 
and  her  satellites  that  they,  too.  may  some 
day  Join  the  free  world 

Hoffman  efttlmnted  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  In  Rtissla  and  Communist-dominated 
oountrlea  could  be  eventua;iy  reached  on  this 
front 

6  Uake  the  people  of  the  world  under- 
atand.  through  "truthful  prnpagHnda."  that 
the  democratic  way  of  life  is  the  best  way 
of  life 

"The  Kremlin  has  outsmarted  us  and  out- 
apent  us  on  the  Inffirmstion  front  "  Hoffman 
said       In   Prance,    he   said,   the   Communlata 


spent  15  times  aa  much  fighting  the  Ma.-^hall 
plan  as  this  country  did  to  put  it  over 

To  skeptics  who  n.U'ht  ask:  "Why  should 
Russia  wait  until  the  free  world  gets  string 
enoufcjh  to  contain  the  Kremlin?"  H<.'ffman 
replies  there  Is  no  certain  answer  to  such  a 
question  He  stressed,  however,  that  the 
free  world  could  have  a  reasonable  hope  that 
Russia  would  not  go  to  war  now  or  In  the 
hear  future  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  United  States  has  better  atom 
bombs  and  more  of  them. 

2.  TTie  Korean  war  has  shown  Russia  that 
It  can't  take  western  Europe  through  a  coup, 
but  would  have  to  engage  in  a  long,  hard  war 
to  do  so. 

3.  The  Kremlin  fears  that  lU  troops  mli?ht 
become  contaminated  by  western  lde.is  and 
ways  should  Russia  send  Its  30J  divisions  Into 
a  general  war  with  the  free  wt>rld. 

Hoffman  said  he  had  It  from  reliable  au- 
thority that  "contamination"  of  Russian 
troops  has  l>cen  a  serious  trouble  wherever 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  free 
countries. 

It  Is.  his  belief.  Hoffman  said,  that  this  la 
the  most  potent  of  all  reasons  ac  to  why 
Russia  would  prefer  to  avoid  risking  a  gen- 
eral war. 

The  BCA  chief  also  attempted  to  answer 
what  he  called  another  184  question  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  take  a  skeptical 
view  toward  his  containment  proposal.  This 
view  Is  summed  up  In  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Assuming  the  Western  World  can  suc- 
cessfully conuin  Ruaala  while  averting  war. 
whafs  to  be  done  nbout  Communist  Russia's 
attitude  toward  the  free  democracies?" 

Hoffman  replied  to  his  own  question  that 
he  doesn't  quite  know  the  answer  to  th!s  one, 
but  that  he  twlieves  If  Russia  can  be  con- 
tained long  enough,  and  If  the  Weat  can 
keep  throwing  the  Kremlin  off  balance  as  it 
haa  with  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  United 
Nations'  acUon  on  Korea,  the  people  Inside 
Ruasla  will  themselves  change  the  govern- 
ment. 

So  long  aa  tbe  free  world  contains  Buasta 
an  eventual  a|^t  can  be  expected  among  the 
leadera  of  the  Kremlin.  Huffman  said,  and  a 
revolt  can  eventually  be  expected  among  the 
people. 

"The  collapse  uf  the  Kremlin  rulers  wUl 
come  before  the  end  of  the  present  decade.' 
Hoffman  predicted,  "if  we  wage  peace  on  all 
fronu." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  a  new  Rtie- 
alan  Government,  a  non-Communist  govern- 
ment, that  can  participate  In  a  free  world  at 
peace  by  1960  he  said. 

The  ECA  Administrator  emphasized  there 
was  nothing  ofllclal  or  formal  about  hU  pro- 
poaal.  Ifa  something  he  evolved  during  30 
days  of  hoapltallzatlon  following  a  recent  op- 
erution.  Hoffman  disclosed.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  read  while  he  was  tjedrldden  so  he 
dwelt  on  the  possibilities  of  averting  a  third 
world  war  and  attaining  peace  for  the  world. 
He  spoke  to  the  JoumaiUts  at  a  limcheon  in 
the  Carlton  Hotel. 


Addret*  of  Hoo.  William  Benton,  of 
Connecticut 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday   Scjjtrmber  23  (legisiatiie  day 
of  Friday.  Stptember  22  >.  1950 

Mr.   BENTON      Mr    President.   I   asic 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
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the  Record  a  copy  of  a  radio  talk  I  made 
over  Station  WTIC  on  Tuesday  evening. 
October  10,  1950.  Thi.s  is  the  first  of  four 
major  addresses  which  I  proix)se  to  make 
over  the  radio  during  the  coming  days 
of  the  campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I've  chosen  radio  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
aaying  the  meet  important  things  I  want  to 
say  In  this  campaign.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
In  yotir  own  homes.  My  opponent  says  po- 
litical campaigns  are  dull.  He  has  hired  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  band  to  relieve  his  tedium. 
The  Republicans  seem  to  be  hoping  this  cam- 
paign will  be  dull  enough  to  keep  the  voters 
at  home  on  election  day.  They  count  on  the 
apathy — in  this  year  of  world  crisis — which 
baa  so  often  elected  them  in  Connecticut  In 
so-called  off  years,  when  there  is  no  presi- 
dential campaign. 

If  you  had  been  with  me  in  Washington 
this  year  I  know  you'd  have  discovered  that 
the  Issues  in  this  campaign  are  no  ordinary 
Issues — but  can  Indeed  become  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren. I  am  therefore  going  to  ask  you  to  stay 
with  me  tonight  for  some  straight,  serious 
talk — with  no  folk  dancing  and  no  time  for 
the  Whiflenpoofs  or  Sweet  Adeline.  In  the 
four  major  broadcasts  I  am  planning  on  this 
station  I  shall  talk  about  the  gravest  prob- 
lem any  American  generation  has  ever 
faced — the  problem  of  whether  we  can  In 
fact  hope  to  achieve  peace  of  mind  and  quiet 
of  soul. 

The  future  holds  terrifying  possibilities  cf 
tragedy,  but  it  holds  hope.  too.  Which  of  the 
two  we  achieve  will  be  decided  not  by  blind 
fate  but  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  our 
leaders  and  of  the  entire  American  people. 
Every  one  of  us  must  sense  the  fateful  na- 
ttire of  the  decisions  which  have  to  be  taken 
In  the  next  2  years — war  or  peace — death  or 
survival — a  great  forward  surge  for  human- 
ity, or  a  turning  back  to  reaction  and  Inertia. 

Here  in  Connecticut,  for  the  first  time  we 
choose  a  governor  for  a  4-year  term.  The 
State  has  a  clear  choice:  whether  to  move 
forward  under  the  new  and  progressive  pat- 
tern of  administration  launched  by  Gover- 
nor Bowles,  or  backwrard  to  an  older  era.  Our 
state  government  affects  every  one  of  you — 
and  not  only  your  taxes  and  housing — but 
the  education  of  your  children  and  your  own 
comfort  and  welfare  in  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, and  old-aee.  Governor  Bowles  In  his 
a  years  In  office  has  set  an  unrivaled  record 
for  progress  In  these  ar:;as  of  State  admin- 
istration. He  Is  the  leader  of  a  strong  and 
experienced  and  capable  State  ticket.  Your 
choice  this  November  will  determine  the 
shape  of  Connecticut's  government  for  years 
to  come.  Here  the  Issue  revolves  In  major 
degree  around  the  return  to  office  of  one 
man — one  of  the  finest  and  most  public- 
spirited  men  I  have  ever  known.  Gov.  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  Nothing  is  more  disturbing  In 
this  campaign  than  the  Innuendoes  and 
vicious  attacks  being  leveled  at  Governor 
Bowles  I've  known  him  25  years.  They  are 
lies.  They  remind  me  only  of  the  stories 
spread  everywhere  about  President  Roose- 
velt. They  are  fostered  by  the  same  bitter 
die-hards— then  as  now— who  through  prej- 
udice and  Ignorance  oppose  the  great  legis- 
lative measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  the  election  for  national  offices — your 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress — 
the  issue  Is  one  of  principles  and  of  national 
policies  even  more  than  of  men.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  Is  not  merely  whether  Senator 
McMahon  and  I.  and  our  associates  who  are 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  House,  are  to 
t)e  the  spokesmen  for  Connecticut.  The 
question  Is  also  whether  the  leadership  In 
the  Congreaa  of  the  United  State*— In  this, 
one  of   the  moct  critical  moments  of  his- 


tory— Is  to  remain  In  experienced  hands  or 
to  t>e  turned  over  to  a  strangely  assorted 
group  not  remotely  equipped  to  provide  the 
leadership  the  times  require.  In  foreign 
affairs,  the  Republican  Party  Includes  power- 
ful Senators  and  Congressmen  who  want  to 
return  to  Isolationism,  and  other  v<3cal  men 
who  seem  prepared  for  reckless  adventures  In 
the  Far  East.  In  domestic  affairs  many  of 
the  Republican  Party's  most  Influential  fig- 
ures w^ould  like  to  head  the  country  back  to 
the  McKinley  era.  If  they  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  it — and  if  they  pet  control 
then  they  will  say  they  have  a  "mandate'* 
to  eet  away  with  it. 

The  Senate  elections  In  Connecticut  are 
a  prime  target  lor  this  Republican  group. 
That  s  why  so  much  money  is  being  jxjured 
Into  the  State,  from  Wall  Street  and  from 
elsewhere.  The  Republicans  only  need  seven 
more  seats  to  control  the  Senate.  They  al- 
ready count  on  four  or  five  and  they  figure  the 
two  from  Connecticut  as  possibilities.  Yes, 
around  these  two  Connecticut  Senate  seata 
may  revolve  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Senate — and  United  States  and  world  policy. 

Dp  to  a  year  ago  I  was  listed  ai  an  Inde- 
j>endent.  Hard,  tough  thought — not  po- 
litical partisanship — had  led  me  to  support 
the  Democratic  candidates  in  six  successive 
Presidential  elections.  And  believe  me  It 
has  been  hard,  independent  thought,  plus 
some  bitter  and  eye-opening  experiences  in 
Washington  with  some  of  the  key  men  who 
control  Republican  politics,  that  led  me  to 
this  speech  tonight  and  the  three  to  follow. 

Let  me  set  forth  my  personal  and  political 
creed  as  simply  as  I  can.  In  five  points. 
Basic  to  those  five  points  Is  my  faith  that 
the  good  of  all— the  common  good — is  a 
means  to  the  enduring  happiness  of  every 
Individual  in  society  and  is  superior  to  the 
economic  Interest  of  any  private  group,  not 
only  In  war  but  in  peace  as  well. 

First.  I  believe  in  freedom  as  the  way  to 
the  common  good — and  in  freedom  o{  speech, 
of  conscience  and  of  religion  as  the  basis  of 
all  other  freedoms.  The  ereatest  threat  to 
the  common  good  tod.Tv  Is  communism,  be- 
cause it  corrupts  the  common  good,  and  de- 
nies that  freedom  Is  the  w.iy  to  reach  it.  If 
communism  prevails  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  in  the  United  States  can  quick- 
ly find  otirselves  marching,  our  freedoms 
gone,  in  a  Red  goose-step,  toward  a  ccm- 
mon  evil. 

Second.  I  decry  the  cynicism  that  oper- 
ates on  the  thesis  that  war  can  never  be  ban- 
ished from  the  world.  I  deny  the  theory  of 
a  preventive  war,  which  Is  justified  ao  a  kind 
of  radical  surgery — but  which  might  readily 
kill  the  alleged  doctor  along  with  the  alleged 
patient. 

Today  we  and  our  friends  must  build  our 
economic  strength  to  discourage  Communist 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  serve  the  common 
good.  We  must  also  build  our  military 
strength  rapidly,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
force  Is  no  substitute  for  the  great  moral 
strength  of  which  we  must  learn  to  be  cap- 
able. The  free  peoples  cannct  win  through 
this  crisis  by  material  means  alone.  To  win 
the  hearts  and  loyalties  cf  mankind  to  free- 
dom, we  must  develop  ideas  and  faith — as  a 
substitute  for  the  sword. 

Third.  I  believe  In  the  economic  system 
chosen  by  the  American  community,  loosely 
(often  too  loosely)  called  the  free  enterprise 
system.  This  system,  when  It  functions  prop- 
erly, permits  the  maximum  freedom  to  the 
Individual  consistent  with  the  common  go<xl. 
Free  enterprise  does  not  mean  freedom  to  ex- 
ploit, to  monopolize  or  to  waste.  Essential  to 
a  system  of  free  enterprise  is  a  climate  where 
new  small  and  Independent  businesses  can 
be  conceived  and  born,  can  grow  and  prosper. 

An  economic  system  based  on  private  en- 
terprise can  better  serve  the  common  good, 
not  because  it  enables  some  men  to  ennch 
them.selves.  but  because  it  develops  a  high 
and   rapidly    rising    level   of   living.     It   can 


best  Insure  the  American  prosperity  so  vital 
to  world  prosperity  and  to  world  jjeace. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  the  common  good 
must  include  the  protection  cf  those  who 
suffer  misiortune.  Tht  American  people 
recognize  that  the  adjustments  which  are 
Inevitable  in  a  changin»;  and  de\ eloping 
economy  often  work  hardships  en  individ- 
uals. "Through  their  Federal  Government, 
they  have  wisely  provided  in  tbe  past,  and 
should  continue  to  provide  In  the  future,  a 
program  of  social  security — for  example,  un- 
empioyraent  Insurance  and  old-aj;e  pen- 
sions— for  the  benefit  cf  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work  or,  if  able  and  willing  to  work, 
are  for  any  rea.«on  whatever  unable  to  find 
sufficiently  remunerative  employment  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  want.  Such  Individ- 
ual protection  against  hazards  should  be 
still  further  extended  and  as  rapidly  as 
practicable. 

Fifth.  I  believe  that  the  common  enter- 
prises in  which  we  engage — and  the  greatest 
of  our  common  enterprises  is  Governnient 
ItseU — need  not  be  wa.-teful,  inefllcient  or 
unimaginative.  When  Crcvernment  suffers 
from  these  ailments,  it  Is  primarily  because 
the  citizens  fail  in  vigilance  With  the  heavy 
responsibilities  facing  America  abroad,  we 
must  clean  up  Government  waste  and  In- 
efficiency. 

Tills  five-point  creed  has  guided  my  rec- 
ord in  public  service  for  the  past  15  years-^ 
and  the  votes  I  cast  in  the  Senate  this  past 
year.  Thus  I  supported  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  added  my  own  proposals  for  a  great 
Marshall  plan  cf  ideas  which  I  shall  tell  you 
more  abciut  In  a  later  brondrast  Thus  I 
have  supported  a  strung  defense  establish- 
ment, but  oppcied  the  idea  of  a  preventive 
war.  Thus  I  have  fought  lor  a  better  break 
for  small-business  men,  about  which  I  shall 
tell  you  more  next  week  Thus  I  have  sup- 
ported the  new  Social  Sectirlty  Act  and  added 
my  o"»'n  plea  for  protection  of  mothers  with 
dependent  children — which  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  Thus  I  led  the  fight  with  four 
epeec.^ies  on  the  Sen.ite  floor  for  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposals-^  largely  successful 
fight  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

As  your  Senator  I  believe  I  have  been  loyal 
to  the  creed  I  have  set  forth.  Often,  I'm 
sure,  you  won't  agree  with  my  Individual 
votes.  I'm  sure  the  people  of  Connecticut 
will  agree  with  the  over-all  pattern  Often 
the  issue  on  a  single  vote  is  not  clear,  meas- 
ured against  my  five  principles,  or  In  any 
other  way  Often  the  vote  Is  difficult  be- 
cause the  principles  are  broad  and  the  legis- 
lation mu.st   be  specific. 

I  h(.'p>e  you  will  write  me  care  of  this  sta- 
tion and  let  me  send  you  material  about  my 
15  years  in  public  service,  and  notably  about 
my  record  in  the  Senate,  and  contrast  this 
with    my   opponents    record. 

I  like  to  think  that  my  Senate  record  has 
been  based  not  only  on  principle  but  on 
courage  and  independence  in  the  application 
of  principle.  Next  week  I  shall  give  you  some 
examples  which  bear  on  this. 

I  began  this  talk  tonight  by  stating  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  In  chocsiug  two 
Senators  and  six  Congressmen  next  month, 
nray  well  decide  the  future  cjurae  cf  Amer- 
ica. The  Cong.'-ess  is  dominated  by  its  com- 
mittee chairmen,  who  are  al'^ays  members  of 
the  majority  party.  Under  the  seniority  rale. 
we  know  right  now  who  would  wield  the 
power  if  the  Republicans  win  control.  Do  you 
want  Senator  McCahtht.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Expenditures?  Do  you  want  Senator  Caik, 
who  fights  the  battles  of  the  real-estate 
lobby,  as  chalrnyan  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works?  Do  you  went  to  put  into  power 
a  party  powerfully  infi'-ienced  by  Senator 
JxNNicz,  who  recently  described  the  ca.-eer 
of  G.3neral  Marshall  as  a  living  lie  ">  One 
of  the  most  powerlul  men  in  Congress  la  tas 
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or  tb«  RouM 

called  tbe  MATthaU 
."     Do  you  wvtkt  tMi 


polat 


Vk»  a  rnrt«r  cf  the  Chl- 
IHttsar^  iMfl  of  fasw  Arr  UicM  the 
vbo  e*ii  >c*d  XM  towd  tb«  p««c«  of 
of  Hol  V*  to  fcrwtly  pray 


BATTiac  0;  Sovs«t  Tfidt 


n 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

TV  TT^T  FTXi,-E       -       '  K   CVITKD  STATXS 

5»ii-.riiuv.  •Str-pJ^^r.-.i^'r  :J  •I^^ylafrr^  day 
of  mdaw.  Se^ember  22).  19S0 

Mr.  MALONT      Mr    Prwldent.  I  ask 

te  tht  AihwhmIU  of  th«  Rscotp  several 
nevs  rti^patrhrs,  irtuch  appeared  re- 
ctnUy  rdftttfc  to  Uit  temii«  of  trade 
wMli  tlw  flovleC  Okiluu. 

There  beinx  do  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
aj  foUotrs 

[Vtam  tht  Kew  Tark  TUnca  of  Aufutt  28. 

I»M1 
Waa  Ai»  to  Sovarr  DaHaB  rr  Bmnum — LAsoa 
OovraaaieBa    Cmvmaau^    Btrt 
Bxjta  Oupruaia  Aixca*Tao« 

Aucuct  rr.— Arthur  O.  Boctoaley. 
0«crrt«nr  for  Orcrastta  Trade  :n  th«  Brttuh 
Labor  OovonuBOBt,  aald  today  that  In  trad- 
taf  with  ttaa  SovtaC  t7&loa,  Brttate  bad  taken 
oara  not  to  aaad  aay  «w«wmi^«»«^  that  oucht 
•HMHiuta  to  tbm  Sovtot  TTnlcn'a  war  poten- 
tial. 
At  tba  aaoM  tkm».  bowerer.  a  Brltlah  ma- 

paor  waa  pwwiurtm  irnnpaa— t  ordwail  for 
tkm  aonti  Umtam  and  Poiaod  to  IMS  that 
eoold  aaaiiy  bt  «acvrrted  for  BMkliiff  ama- 

^:.t  i>   r^auon  BMda  by  tha  Cboaarvattva 
e   :"   Wtamtm  CbtirchUl.  in  a  radio 
»t«t    oliM   that    machlna    toola, 
■  .^.-v    at    thm    claa*    raqulrwd    for    tha 
'.  ur«  and  r«p<ur  uf  tanka.  w«r«  batng 
i< 'Ml    in    this  country    for   tb«  Soriet 

"In  ■up;>l7tBC  gooda  to  Ruaala    Britain  haa 
brru    careful   T.-    withhold   any   cu 
wnu  n   ooK-   ::.■  <  'he  cstci;(«7  at 
pnori'.v      Ui    l>  >r  >mley  aald. 

Mr  B"tt  Tn>y.  who  neaotiated  arltatn'i 
tTMle  •.tTs.r.tirmri.im  with  tha  80Tl«t  UtUon, 
bol^  li.iM  V'ar  and  iaA*..  added ' 

"1^'hai  haa  hapijer  «v1  la  thai  we  hste  ha<l 
«•**•  ,•  i;  -,;!,.<■  f-  H!  ktiaala  In  the  ahapa 
I :  ....  a.'.u  -..:  r:  « uU  Ui  fviura  »a  bava 
ba6  u»  BMfea  pajrtuaai.' 


Lr    :■- 
t  r 


aatiivu 

Last  year  Britain  recetTvd  1.000.000  tona  of 
eoaiar  fraltv  from  the  Sonet  Unlaa  and 
lOOjMW  ataiMlaida  of  timber.  Thta  year  ar- 
rai^iaHttB  have  been  made  for  the  supply 
or  laOjOOt  atandante  at  Umber  " 

"nm  too*  acpplted  by  Britain  (to  the 
Sovtct  ITbIobI.  white  eoverlnc  a  wide  rsnge. 
hawi  baca  otxtalda  tha  eatoffory  of  tboae  nec- 
eaaary  for  biiUdlns  up  war  pwtentlal."  Mr. 
BottoBQley  said. 

Thla  ttatnnent  seemed  at  T&rtance  with 
Mr.  ChurchUl'i  remark  last  night  that  the 
head  of  craven  Broa*.  machine-tool  works 
had  been  aaklac  the  Ooremmcnt  for  a  yenra 
whether  bt  abotild  foUUI  eontracts  tor  mak- 
U^  Baehln*  toota  for  tbc  SoTttt  Union,  par- 
tlctdarty  toiA  d  the  ctaaa  reqriired  for  tank 
aaanufacturlng  and  repair. 

The  bead  of  the  company.  Mr.  Churchill 
stated,  had  said  that  his  workmen  were  dis- 
turbed at  doing  work  of  that  kind  for  the 
Soviet  Urlcn  and  Poland  and  did  not  tike 
ko  hare  Soviet  Givemment  Inspectora  In 
their  wcrkshopa. 

J.  R.  Greenwood,  chairman  and  rnanacing 
director  of  Craven  Broa.  atipported  Mr. 
ChurchUI's  statement  today.  Mr.  Green- 
wood stated  that  his  company  was  about  to 
eomplete  the  first  of  the  orders  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  placed  from  2<^  years  to  18 
osoatha  ago. 

"We  have  been  doing  business  with  Rtiaala 
for  CO  years."  Mr.  Oreenwcxxl  aald.  "I  have 
btiin  up  that  side  of  our  output.  I.  and  the 
ccsnpacy.  want  to  go  on  doing  the  vork,  but 
under  present  conditions  we  hare  to  ask 
oumelre?.  "Are  we  doing  the  right  thing**  " 

Mr.  Greenwood  said  he  had  been  putting 
that  question  to  the  Government  for  3  years, 
but  could  "get  nowhere." 

caraax^  or  coNvissiojr 

Mr  Greenwood,  who  said  that  the  £1.000.- 
000  worth  of  toola  being  made  in  bla  plant 
for  the  SoTlet  Union  and  Poland  could  b« 
ooovartad  to  ama*aaannfactunng  purposes. 
soSVaatad  that  tha  ordna  be  suapended.  not 
canceled,  and  the  too!a  retained  in  this 
country  for  Britain's  own  rearmament  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  the  items  would  be  prohibited  for 
export  If  ordered  new.  but  since  the  orders 
were  placed  in  JM8  the  Government  had 
ruJed  that  dellverlea  should  be  made,  he 
added. 

Ttada  arith  the  Soviet  Union  and  lu  aatel- 
lltaa  Is  govamad  by  "stop  luu  "  of  prohibited 
Itoods  laanad  by  the  Bntlah  Government. 
One  list  waa  laauad  In  1949  and  another  last 
month,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  19<8  orders. 

Aa  to  another  part  of  Mr  ChurchJira 
statement.  J.  Hulme.  senior  works  convenor 
at  CVavcu  Broa.  and  a  Labor  Party  ntember 
of  th*  Stockport  Town  Council,  aald  ■ 

"I  don't  think  the  men  were  aware  of  the 
Russian  orders,  but.  In  any  case,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  concerned  aa  they  are  ua<Hl 
to  It  Between  the  two  wars  It  waa  Ruaalan 
orfl«T»  that  kept  Cravens  gnlng   " 

Mr.  Hulme  said  he  understood  that  there 
waa  a  Ruaalan  inspector  at  the  wurkj*  «  weeks 
to  2  months  a^o 

ttr.  CMraaawood  aatd  that  the  Ruivlana  were 
tnqutrtnf  about  10  days  ikgo  when  thetr  in- 
spectors might  came  and  see  the  work  t:  w 
scheduled  for  completion. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Strr^t  Journal  of  September 

«5.  19501 
Aixnca  Shoiti^  Bas  Ah.  Macmink  Toou  Pbom 
fc*T»  BtaNA  —  Indlstrt  SpoaoiMA.v 
Ant  TYi't  Can  Be  Uscd  rus  War 
WtAJ^■^l»  PsoDUtTluN 

CLcvn-AKD  —Any  machine  t<x>l  can  l>e  uaed 
In  Aftnainent  buiidint(  and  thereturv  all  typfs. 
ni't  merely  a  select  list,  should  be  barre<^t 
frum  b»;*irt-d"minated  txmntrlfs  by  England 
weat  Oermttii)  Tell  Berr.ii.  i:ener»i  man- 
tr  of  th«  Nat.Miiai  Machine  loot  Bmldera' 
■aalation,  declared  hara. 


The  reply  of  Prime  MinlBtcr  AtUee  to  Win- 
ston CturchUl  that  England  u  not  shipping 
machines  of  strategic  importance  to  Rus- 
sian-dominated  countries,  he  said,  cither 
reveals  an  "Incredible  Ignorance"  of  machine 
tool  tisers  or  Is  a  "political  cover-up" 

"You  cannot  say  that  a  certain  machine  Is 
to  be  used  for  tractors  and  therefore  will  not 
be  used  for  tanks.  All  machine  tools,  of 
whatever  category,  have  their  place  in  pro- 
ducilcn  for  war.  Recognition  of  this  basic 
pramlse  is  the  only  sound  foundation  for  the 
determination  of  policy  regarding  sales  to 
Ruaala  and  her  sa^eliltes."  said  Mr.  Berna. 

"•According  to  Mr.  Attlee."  said  Mr.  Berna. 
"exports  of  machine  tools  "regarded  as  of  key 
Importance  for  strategic  purposes'  were 
Btopped  18  months  ago.  except  In  the  case  of 
contracts  already  concluded  before  that  date. 

*TTie  fact  la  that  any  engineer,  ftjr  that 
matter  any  workman  In  a  metalworking 
plant,  knows  that  all  machine  tools,  of  what- 
ever nature,  are  used  In  war  production. 
The  withholding  of  a  few  type*  of  machlnea 
merely  gives  Up  service  to  the  problem.  In 
fact,  the  types  withheld  can  be  built  on  the 
machines  received  " 

But  aside  from  these  facts,  he  ask»d,  why 
are  British  "shipments  of  these  very  ma- 
chines still  continuing  on  contracts  con- 
cluded prtcr  to  18  months  ago?" 

"Two  and  a  half  years  af:o.  the  United 
Sto.tes  Government  stopped  shljmients  of  all 
types  of  American  machine  tools  to  Russia 
and  satellite  nations,  even  though  these  m.a- 
chlnea  had  been  btiUt  in  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts concluded  before  that  time."  he  de- 
clared. "Meanwhile.  England  continues  to 
ship  not  only  quantities  of  machine  toola 
which  Attlee  says  will  not  'daniaee  essential 
defense  needs."  but  In  addition  keeps  right 
on  supplying  the  Russians  with  machines  of 
the  very  typws  which  he  himself  states  ai» 
"regarded  as  of  key  Importance  for  strateglo 
purposes. '  " 

This  same  contradictory  policy  is  also  be- 
ln<;  exhibited  in  alUed-occupled  west  Ger- 
m.any.  Mr  Berna  said,  where  authorities  have 
Issued  a  list  of  types  of  machine  tools,  made 
In  west  German  plants,  which  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  to  Soviet  countries. 


I  Prom   the  New   York  Tlnies   of  September 
8.  18C01 


Un-ton   Qara  Baijiu   Bam    on    Red 
iNTxaKanovai.    LoNcsHoaEMEN  s    Aaaocia- 
TioM   Atlamttc   Council  Ri.7cris   TbumaN 

AND     ABKS     AXMT,     NaVT.     AND     TOBLN     rOB 
ADVICE 

The  3-week  boycott  of  Russian  carffoaa  by 
longshoremen  here  became  official  yeaterday 
afternoon.  The  Atlantic  District  Council  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. A.  P  of  L ,  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  barring  the  handling  of  such 
goods,  except  for  commodities  "essential  to 
the  United  States  defense  or  civilian 
economy  ' 

The  action  of  the  council,  which  convened 
yesterday  morning  at  164  Eleventh  Avenue  to 
dutcuaa  a  wage  review  with  employing  steve- 
dores, was  a  retjuff  to  President  Truman,  who 
had  said  last  week  that  the  Oovenunent  and 
not  tlie  loogihoremcn  would  set  the  foreign 
pulley  of  this  country 

Ttom  group  qualified  its  stand  somewhat 
by  saying  in  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Miiurlce  J  Tobtn  that  It  would  handle  such 
gixxls  as  were  deemed  by  the  Government  to 
be  ueceasary  for  defense  or  civilian  economy. 
It  added  that  the  lon«ahoremeu  must  have 
the  aasurance  of  soma  high  Army  or  Navy 
officials  as  to  Just  what  the  neceasary  cargoes 
are. 

On  Tuesday.  Mr.  Tobln  wired  Joseph  P. 
RyHii.  union  president,  expreaatntt  appr»c.a- 
Uon  of  the  patriotic  eral  of  the  unions 
mcrnbirship.  but  ptHntlng  out  that  It  was 
eaacnttai  that  ue^estiary  products  continue  to 
be  landed. 
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UNION    ASKS    TOBIN'S    ADVICX 

The  council  deferred  action  on  handling 
goods  from  Russian  satellite  countries  and 
asked  for  further  pc'.icy  information  fro.-n 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  Is  such  cargoes 
that  have  caused  most  of  the  protests  from 
American  businessmen 

Mr.  Ryan  said  he  had  asked  Mr  Tobln  for 
explicit  Information  as  to  Just  what  policy 
the  United  States  has  framed  on  exports  and 
imports  In  full  consideration  of  the  pro'^lems 
of  national  security  and  national  Interest. 
He  added  the  opinion  that  the  council  prob- 
ably would  make  some  decision  today  or 
tomorrow. 

The  council,  while  deferring  its  decision 
on  goods  from  satellite  nations,  did  issue  a 
specific  ban  against  goods  aboard  the  Gdynia 
America  liner  Bato^y.  due  to  dock  at  West 
Forty-eighth   Street   late  this   afternoon 

Mr.  Ryan  said  the  '.oneshoremen  would 
handle  all  passenger  bageage  and  mall,  but 
no  more,  and  that  the  stn^.e  practice  would 
hold  for  the  vessel's  departure  next  week. 

The  Polish  liner  will  again  be  the  object 
of  Intensive  search  by  CJstoms  agents. 
Forty  men  will  board  the  vessel  in  the  lower 
bay  about  noon  and  give  her  a  thorough 
going-over  In  line  with  the  Government's 
port  security  plan. 

The  vessel  waa  subjected  to  a  similar 
search  the  last  time  she  arrived  here. 

MUCH    CAECO    STATS    PTTT 

Meanwhile,  2.0C0  cases  of  Polish  hams  and 
nearly  6C0  tons  of  miscellaneous  cargo  from 
Czechoslovakia  remained  In  the  holds  of 
vessels  moored  at  piers  60  and  61  In  the 
North  River  as  longshoremen  refused  to  han- 
dle It.  Members  of  Local  791.  the  same  group 
that  Instituted  the  embargo  on  August  14, 
they  have  steadfastly  maintained  their  de- 
termination to  touch  no  cargoes  from  Russia 
or  satellite  nations. 

James  Sullivan,  shop  steward  for  the  local, 
said  that  the  hams  arrived  Friday  on  the 
freighter  Americari  Traveler  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  gixxls.  largely  shoes  and  glassware, 
arrived  yesterday  aboard  the  American  Judge. 
Both  vessels  are  operated  by  the  United 
States  Lines. 

Mr  Ryan  said  the  union  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Government  furnish  a  Usi  of  nec- 
essary commodities  but.  recognizing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  preparing  such  a  list.  It  wanted 
at  least  advice  on  the  nature  of  the  arriving 
Russian  cargoes. 

The  ILA  president  once  again  defended 
the  spontaneous  patriotic  action  of  the 
longshoremen  in  refusing  to  handle  the  Rus- 
sian goods  He  said  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  working  the  docks  have  seen  sei"v- 
ice  In  either  of  the  two  World  Wars  and 
"they  don't  have  to  have  lessons  In  patriot- 
lam  taught  to  them." 

DtNIES    VrW    MERITS    CRTDfr 

He  took  Issue  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Longshoremen  post  7095.  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  which,  he  said,  is  claiming 
credit  for  having  instigated  the  ban  on  car- 
goes from  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Ryan  said 
the  union  wanted  it  understood  tliat  the 
ILA's  New  York  District  Council,  its  Atlantic 
coast  district,  and  Its  executive  council  had 
approved  the  action  of  the  men,  and  he  add- 
ed that  these  group*,  and  not  any  outside 
organlratlon.  would  dictate   the  policies   of 

the  union. 

Prior  to  yesterr^ay's  3-hour  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  District  Council.  John  F  Condon, 
33-year-old  commander  of  tlie  VFW  {x>st. 
said  that  British  stevedores  would  be  asked 
to  aid  the  embargo  on  Red  goods. 

Mr  Condon  said  local  longshoremen  wculd 
distribute  mlracoitraphecl  statements  headed, 
"Don't  work  for  Russia."  In  the  holds  of  the 
Cunard  liners  Qixcen  Eh2ab€th  and  Mawe- 
tania  both  of  which  we.'-o  m  purt  yesterday, 
and  attach  tbezn  to  packages  In  the  vessels' 
holds. 


Mr.  Condon  was  not  a  delegate  to  the 
council  and  therefore  could  not  attend  the 
meeting. 

IMPOHTtHS   PaOTEST 

Representatives  cf  two  importers'  groups 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  attend  the  meet- 
Ine  to  urge  that  they  be  permitted  tn  bring  in 
•625.000  worth  cf  merciiandise  from  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia 

Mitchell  Bogaty,  of  246  Fifth  Avenue,  said 
that  eight  American  concerns  lor  which  he 
Is  the  buyer  already  have  paid  down  in  Ir- 
revocable letters  cf  credit  approximately 
$125,000  for  Polish-made  willow  laundry  and 
shopping  baskets 

Mr.  Bogaty  said  that  orders  for  8500.000  of 
such  poods  had  been  placed  in  Janu'dry  and 
that  deliveries  had  been  arriving  w:th  each 
docKin?  of  the  Balory  He  said  bas.>cets  with 
a  wholesale  value  of  $35,000  were  due  today 
aboard  the  Polish  ship. 

Ai;other  protsst  was  made  by  Max  Gross- 
berg,  an  importjr.  of  1214  Broadway,  and  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Stone  and  Bead 
Im5.>orters  Association.  He  said  that  the 
gr.)up's  60  members  probably  had  *5C^0.00O 
tied  up  in  letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of    Czechoslovak    rhinestones. 

Mr  Grossberg  said  "They've  penalized  the 
Importer — the  satellite  countries  have  our 
mor.ey  and  we  have  no  goods  " 

Informed  of  the  complaints.  Mr.  Ryan 
commented  that  "this  might  teach  them  not 
to  do  business  with  Russia  and  her  allies. " 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 

September  13.  1950] 

Ti-.KM.  Soviet  STn.L  GrrriNo  Vftal  IrxMa 

(By  George  Cheely) 

Washington.  September  12. — United 
States-produced  strategic  materials  may  still 
be  falling  Into  Russian  hands,  a  Commerce 
Department  export  control  director  admit- 
ted today. 

"We  cannot  get  assurances  that  controlled 
goods  are  not  belne  transshipped  to  Rvissia 
or  Soviet-dcmlnated  countries,"  John  F. 
Havener.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  told  a  House  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Subcommittee. 

aXPORTS  SOME  PHODCCTS 

Greater  cx)peratlon  from  importing  na- 
tions IS  required,  he  said,  and  the  State  De- 
partment Is  makinR  substantial  progress 
after  2  years  of  attempts  to  get  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  to  control  exports  to  the  Russian 
bloc. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Representative 
Charles  A  Wclvzhton  (Republican.  New 
Jersey  I .  Havener  said  he  does  not  t)eiieve  it 
wise  to  block  all  shipments  of  stratezic  com- 
modities pending  better  controls.  Much  of 
this  trade  is  with  Atlantic  Pact  and  ECA 
countries,  he  said,  and  is  actually  a  part  of 
our  defense  program. 

Represent£:tive  Carl  Hinshaw  (Republican. 
California)  said  there  Is  "no  cooperation  at 
all  between  the  British  and  ourselves." 

The  British,  he  siiid.  had  allowed  a  firm  to 
offer  atomic  enersy  materials  to  Holland 
after  our  Atomic  Energy  Commlssi.in  had  re- 
fused to  grant  export  licenses  to  Holland  for 
the  very  important  gadgets. 

EZPETITIONS  POSSIBLE 

The  inquiry  was  prompted  in  large  part  by 

the  fact  that  at  lea-st  one  molyoder.-am  ship- 
ment to  Britain  was  rescld  to  Russia  Have- 
ner said  that  repetitions  of  this  tra.isaction 
are  possible,  since  we  cannot  check  the  end- 
use  of  every  shipment. 

The  reputriticns  of  the  exporter  and  the 
Importer  and  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  importing  country  generally  are  used  as 
the  t)asis  for  determining  whether  trans- 
shipment is  likely.  Havener  said. 

Export  licensing  is  done  according  to  tha 
comprehensive  export  schedule,  program  de- 
terminationa    of    the    Commerce    Secretary's 


Interagency    advisory    ccmnuttee.    and    the 
strategic  mtmg  oi  the  commodity,  he  added. 

c.\LLED  sEcarr  iNroaMAnow 

Program  determinations  and  strategic  rat- 
ings are  both  secret  Information,  he  said, 
but  wculd  be  shown  the  Eutxx>mmlttee  In 
closed  session. 

Under  questioning.  Havener  admitted  that 
"we  shculd  have  more  end-use  checks,"  but 
said  the  Department  is  too  short  of  money 
and  staff.  VVoLvnrrcK  exploded  at  this  "same 
old  reply."  and  demanded  some  action. 

WcLvtsTCN  asked  if  former  export  control 
of&cials  William  Remington  and  Michael  Lee. 
under  Cre  for  allegedly  having  concealed 
Communist  afBllailors.  had  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing e:;p<irt  controls.  Havener  admitted  that 
both  had  served  at  one  time  in  the  Office  of 
Intemstlona'  Trade,  but  denied  that  either 
had  helped  set  policy. 

WoL\EiTow  also  asked  for  a  full  report  on 
the  Fly.ng  Arrovc,  an  Isbrandtsen  Line  vessel 
that  tried  unsuccessfully  to  run  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  blockade  of  Red  China  earlier 
this  year.  He  said  he  understood  the  cargo 
was  petroleum,  a  controlled  Item.  Havener 
said  he  would  give  the  committee  the  details 
on  Thursday. 

HiNSHAW  called  attention  to  news  reports 
that  Russia  is  stockpiling  rubber  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  rubber  V  belts  were 
recently  taken  off  the  control  list.  Havener 
said  the  advisory  committee  had  decided 
they  were  not  of  sufficient  strategic  Im- 
portance. 

HiNsHAW  referred  to  a  trade  advertisement 
that  the  V  belts  are  used  In  a  new  landing 
gear  which  enables  the  B-36  and  other  large 
planes  to  lana  on  soft  ground.  "I  suggest  the 
committee  take  another  look."  he  concluded. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Septemt)er  19, 
19501 

GXEEN    WOtTLD    BaX    ALL   SOVHT    TMin — TXLLS 

A  F,  or  L  Convention  This  Might  Awakxm 
Russians  to  Sesiocsness  or  SrrDATioif 

(By  Louis  Stark) 

HorsTON,  Septemt>er  18. — William  Green. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  today  advocated  a  complete  American 
boycott  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

in  his  keynote  speech  opening  the  feder- 
ation's sixty-ninth  convention.  Mr.  Green 
blamed  Russia  for  the  failure  of  the  world  to 
establish  international  peace  and  security 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Recalling  the  federation's  action  In  asking 
the  Government  to  stop  sending  scrap  Iron 
to  Japan  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr.  Oreen 
said  that  labor  saw  the  daneer  of  war  at  that 
time  before  any  other  group. 

The  present  world  situation  parallels  the 
events  that  led  up  to  World  War  II.  Mr.  Green 
told  the  700  de!e(?ates. 

Then  he  added: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  convention 
should  call  upon  our  Government  now  to  stop 
buying  anything  from  or  selling  anything  to 
Russia. 

"Slop  shipping  goods  to  Russia  from  Amer- 
ica because  it  will  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of   preparing  for  war." 

Pro:on(?ed  applause  by  the  delegates  inter- 
rup'.ea  Mr.  Green.  When  it  subsided  he  said 
that  a  trade  boycott  against  Russia  would 
perhans  a-A-aken  them  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion toward  the  promctlon  of  Interiiatlonal 
peace  and  security. 

PATS    TRIBtrTE    TO    COMPXSS 

In  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  dele- 
gation of  fraternal  delegates  and  vialtors 
from  foreign  countries.  Mr  Green  summa- 
rized the  federation's  viewpoint  on  the  out- 
standing questions  of  the  day. 

He  opposed  a  wage  freeze  at  thla  tlma, 
predicted  the  eventual  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hanlev  Act  of  1947.  and  pointed  to  tha  paa- 
eage  c'f  a  Liberall.Ted  S-CT.iI  Security  Act. 
which  he  said  waa  drafted  by  tne  A.  P.  of  Xi^ 
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Ifr  Green  added  that  the  Z>eiBOcrat  who 
roted  aca^n*t  bia  party  pJatform  aacrtfioed 
hiB  hooor. 

Mmatttiam  pvopoaad  today  and  referred  to 
comaainmm  called  for  aa  Ineraaae  tn  tbc  Fed- 
acal  alBaMBak  va^e  fton  7S  eents  to  tl  an 
ho^.  creation  of  a  fotvlgn  afiain  training 
aefaool  for  labor  tpokmtren.  denucdaUon  of 
the  BO  raWad  BtoekhotaB  prare  petition  of  a 

mmtltm  of  tarur  pettetaa  vlian  they  meant 

KaiMeM  'ftWDaa  pralead  the  vork  of  the 
labor  pm—  tn  a  mf  age  to  tOa  annual  oon- 
TcttUoo  of  the  International  Labor  Preaa  of 
Amenea.  nov  tn  ■ailnc.  He  aatd  that  tba 
peeae  *'caa  keep  Anisrtcan  workers 
of  their  respoasablUtleB  Ln  prcxlucing 
needed  tn  tt>e  pres- 


Thls.''  be  addad.  'enOa  fbr  production  at 
ftrii  apaad  az»d  amhoot  tatarrupcton  tur  tba 
pasiactaaa  of  our  f>««  inaututiona  and  thoaa 
of  Marty-IOTtnv  peoples  tba  world  over." 
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EXTE.VSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 
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KON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  vn  A04 
IN  Till  gr?.'ATE  or  THE  CMTED  .STATES 

Saturday    September  23  ilegistatire  day 
0/  Friday.  September  22  > ,  J950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimouji  coiiswit  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApppndU  of  ih<«  Hrroio,  PubUc  Law 
53d.  hitihty-tirht  Ci.iiHrf&s.  second  aes* 
Mon.  providm«  for  liw  duiiKtiatior.  of  the 
rr^fr.oir  Ui  r^>.  form<-d  toy  th*"  Davis  r>am 
on  the  Colorado  Rjv«'r  at  Iflk»*  »!<)f  ..v»». 
pa'i.M'^  a-  -i  rc.su't  of  the  :ntr'/^i',  m;:i  (,ri 
Jur.^  2  IJVJ  of  Uniiil'-  till  2111  by  the 
junior  £iiii*ti4n-  iioxn  Nvvitda. 


Thfrf  tjeintr  no  objection,  the  bill  wr.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcout,  fts  follows: 

S.  2117 
An  act  to  prorlde  far  the  designation  o{  the 
fseerioU-  to  be  (armed  by  tba  Davia  Dam 
on  tba  OHonkto  Btvar  as  Lalce  Mohave 

Be  It  enmcted.  etc.,  Tbat  the  reservoir  to 
be  formed  by  the  Impounding  of  the  w  iters 
rrf  the  Colorado  River  by  the  DavU  Dam  now 
uttder  coxutructloa  shall  be  known  and 
daalfnaied  oo  the  public  records  as  Lake 


Approved  June  14.  1».'0. 


Industry  Opposes  Tariff  Cut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  mrvASA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  'legislative  day 
of  F'lday.  September  22*.  1950 

Mr  MALONE  Mr  Prcsid' nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  perinis.sion  to  have  in.seried 
:n  the  .Appi'ndix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Daniel  Small,  textile  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  23  1950; 
a  column  by  Gcorse  Roihwell  Brown, 
New  York  Journal- American.  June  27. 
1950:  and  several  new.>  di.spalche.s  con- 
cerning industry  and  tlic  pi  opo.sed  LarifT 
cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Jctirnal  of  Commerce  of  May  23. 
1950) 

Ewiiaa    Tkxtiie     iNDUb-rnT     hlxjsz    Mjuntaim 
PiCHT  AuAi.NST  KuitTHm  T/uiiFr  Ctnra 

(By  Daniel   Small) 

Reprr«cntatlve«  of  moat  sections  of  the 
textile  Industry  have  already  Qled  their  briefs 
with  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation t&klng  a  stand  on  the  Government 
proposal  to  negotiate  further  tariff  cuts  on 
many  textile  Items. 

These  mdiistry  spokesmen  sre  unanlmotis 
In  oppnaing  these  further  cuts  and  some 
haeo  asked  for  a  rst^e — rather  than  further 
rediAcUona — In  the  textile  tariff  atructure. 
Any  other  stand  on  the  part  of  the  textUe 
industry  would  be  ectramaly  surprUlng. 
l^erc  U  no  single  aegment  of  tba  tcxtUe  In- 
(!u*try  wUlcb  does  not  face  sharp  and  dan- 
(i"rou»  cn.Tipetltion  from  low-wage  prtxlucers 
throught.u:  the  world. 

rdlng  to  ail  reporu.  the  textile  In- 
has  Icng  been  regarded  by  the  State 
Department  aa  one  of  the  major  expendable 
tradcai  Id  this  country  The  fact  tba^  so 
many  other  countries  m.ike  lextUea  and  And 
it  aaaj  to  aapand  thla  induktry  has  always 
lad  Ooveniment  oOetals  Uj  accept  the  fact 
that  the  path  of  their  prrxlucU  Into  this 
c  juntry  should  be  made  eaay  The  fact  that 
tba  textile  Indtiatry  Ui  one  of  the  largest 
employers  baa  apparently  meant  Uttle.  It 
haa  been  argued  that  if  t«xiil>-  miUs  nre  dis- 
placed by  foreign  pr<jducers  »elluii{  h«-re  thla 
^klU  mean  tiiat  mure  dulUrs  huve  bvn  uie 
available  to  bw  h  pnxiucers  to  buy  other 
tJaHad  8<atas  products,  thi^reby  opening  up 
naw  amptoyment  pusaibllnies  for  uiietnployed 
testlla  workers. 

There  can  be  no  minimizing  the  threat  of 

r     ■-  T'XT'/.e    producers    ti>    the    Anu-rlran 

In   a   brief   pr»THtUed    by   t.^e  cot- 

'    •i«-   iixlusirv     It    t«   pui.i'-d   out   that 

<  .j.-^l   Lr«U«   haa  already   dnjppad  more 


than  aSOO.OCO.OOO  due  to  devaluation  of  for- 
eijrn  currencies  and  Increaaed  iow-coet  I>jr- 
aign  competition.  The  export  trade  had  be- 
conM  a  vital  section  of  the  expanded  and 
prosperous  textile  Industry  In  the  postwar 
peruxl.  It  helped  maintain  peak  employ- 
ment At  present,  due  largely  to  foreign 
competition.  United  States  exports  of  cotton 
cloth  are  running  at  less  than  a  tiiird  of  the 
peak  period  In  liM7. 

The  losa  of  such  export  sales  Is  aa  Impor- 
tant aa  the  loas  of  «ales  in  the  iiome  market. 
Every  yard  of  cloth  not  sold  abroad  because 
of  cheap  foreign  compeUtlcn  comes  home  to 
roost  In  the  home  market  or  more  Ukely  Is 
not  produced  at  all.  thereby  reducing  sales 
a.nd  employment. 

Accompanying  the  loss  of  cotton -textile 
export  markets  (which  will  apply  to  rayon 
cloth  aa  well)  Is  an  ever-Krowlng  volume  of 
imports  of  textiles  and  textile  Items  tn'o  this 
country.  These  have  been  ruin.?  steadily. 
and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  the  rl:se 
will  continue.  Lowered  tariffs  would  make 
such  an  increase  even  more  certain. 

In  the  wool- text  He  Industry  the  Import 
threat  Is  always  present — moetly  frota  Great 
Britain.  In  previous  years  most  Impcrta 
seem  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  qual- 
ity goods,  but  further  reductions  In  tariff, 
combined  with  devaluation,  will  open  the 
way  for  medium  and  lower  end  fabrics  In 
the  next  few  year^  the  substsntlal  tariff  re- 
ductions on  these  KLKXia.  which  s'.irted  In 
1B39.  Will  receive  their  first  full  test. 

In  the  cotton-  and  rayon-goods  import 
picture  the  threat  comes  from  Japan  first. 
then  from  England.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
other  nations.  These  low- wage  areas  have 
not  yet  trained  their  export  guns  fully  on 
this  market,  but  m.iy  be  expected  to  make 
ever  greater  efforts  as  they  fill  the  needs  of 
their  other  markets.  A  definite  tendency  in 
recent  months  has  been  for  manufactured 
cotton  and  rayon  goods  to  arrive  here.  Such 
Items  as  handkerchiefs,  tablecloths,  napkins, 
etc..  which  require  more  labor  than  Just  the 
cloth,  are  more  susceptible  to  arriving  here 
below  domestic  prices  because  of  the  greater 
latx7r-coet  content. 

It  ts  Important  that  the  entire  textile  In- 
dustry keep  up  a  strong  fight  against  any 
further  cuu  in  tariff  until  the  present  dutiea 
have  had  the  full  test  of  a  world  competitive 
market.  American  prt^lucers  are  already 
suffering  from  foreign  competition— whlcli  u 
Just  beginning  to  assume  a  clear-cut  postwar 
pattern.  The  welfare  of  every  member  of 
the  textile  Industry  la  Involved  m  this  battle 
for  protection  against  low-wa^e  loreign 
competition. 

I  From  the   New  Y  irk  Journal -American  of 

June  27.  li>50| 

The  PoMTiCAL  Pakaqb 

(By  Oeorce  Rnthwell  Brown) 

Wnni!  Stn.pHTu  Spkincs  W  Va  .  June  27 

Although  West  Vln^lnla  will  choose  neither 
Oovemor  nor  United  States  Senator  this 
year,  it  Is  one  of  the  States  well  worth  watch- 
ing In  the  November  elections,  because  of  the 
tip-off  that  may  be  given  here  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  tariff  Issue  in  1952. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  States,  as  dis- 
clowd  by  their  Governor*  at  the  recent 
gathering  of  State  executives  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  the  Impact  on  American  busi- 
ness and  American  latKir  of  increasing  for- 
eign Import  u  reflected  as  yet  only  in  scat- 
tered lucaililcs. 

But  In  Weal  Virginia  three  of  the  leadUig 
Irdustrles  are  In  trouble  because  of  the 
RoosevcU-Hull-Acheaon  low-tariff  policy, 
which  la  slowly  but  surely  Imperiling  the 
American  high  standard  of  ItvUi*;.  as  the  re- 
KUlt  of  an  uverdoae  of  altruism  for  tlie  dear 
f-ircljiner 

These  West  VirKlnla  vininas  of  free  Uada 
are  pottery,  coal,  jnd  ;:I.u^. 
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As  a  result.  In  all  six  of  the  congressional 
districts  the  Republican  aspirants  will  line 
up  against  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
law 

Thus  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  significant 
test  In  this  State  of  the  tariff  as  a  major 
issue  for  the  Republican  Party  In  the  forth- 
coming Presidential  campaign. 

West  Virginia's  Important  coal  Industry 
has  )3een  hardest  hit  perhaps  of  any  basic 
Industry  in  tlie  country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  Is  15  percent 
of  unemployment  in  the  coal  mines,  and  the 
State's  sales  tax  has  been  cut  by  from  18  to 
20  percent. 

The  competition  of  oil  Is  really  something 
for  the  people  here  to  worry  about. 

An  Interesting  outgrowth  of  this  general 
situation  Is  the  probability  that  fornaer 
D?mocratlc  Senator  Rush  D  Holt,  now  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  will  formally 
change  his  registration  and  become  the 
coalition  candidate,  as  a  Republican,  for  the 
seat  In  Congress  In  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  now  represented  by  Clzvelakd  M. 
B.MLiT.  Democrat,  of  Clarksburg. 

The  district  went  Democratic  In  1948  by 
nearly  17.000.  But  the  Republicans  carried 
It  In  1946  by  about  2,500.  and  Hclt  believes 
that  conditions  this  year  will  duplicate  those 
of  4  years  ago,  when  the  Republican  Party 
carried   the   House  of  Representatives. 

Coal  and  glass  are  the  two  industries  In 
this  district  which  are  feeling  the  t>aleful 
effect  of  the  Truman  economic  and  foreign 
policies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  young  Rush  Holt, 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  the  Roosevelt  era 
at  SO  young  an  age  that  he  had  to  wait  6 
months  before  he  could  qualify  as  a  Senator 
under  the  Constitution,  turned  to  be  the 
bad  boy  of  the  early  New  Deal. 

He  broke  with  the  Rooaevelt  Administra- 
tion when  he  began  showing  up  the  waste, 
extravagance,  and  crooked  politics  In  the 
various  tx)ondoggllng  projects  Initiated  by 
F  D  R  It  eventually  cost  him  h.s  seat  in 
the  Senate,  from  which  he  retired  la  ICMl. 
Then  he  came  back  to  West  Virginia  where. 
In  1942.  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as 
a  Republican.     He  has  been  there  ever  since. 

What  Is  especially  valuable  to  him  today 
as  a  prospective  coalition  candidate  for  Con- 
gress on  the  tariff  issue,  is  the  fact  that 
while  In  the  Senate  he  t«lce  bucked  Roose- 
velt by  voting  agaiiist  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Aa:reement5  Act. 

If  Holt  decides  to  run  as  a  Republican 
he  must  act  to  change  his  registration  by 
July    1. 

Republican  chances  are  also  said  to  be 
looking  up  this  year  In  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  generally  strongly  Democratic 
but  which  went  Republican  in  1946  by  about 
5.000.  and  In  the  fourth,  another  Democratic 
district  which  the  Republicans  also  carried 
In  1946. 

The  tariff  Issue  as  It  develops  In  West 
Virginia  win  be  watched  closely  by  politicians 
at  both  parties. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  12. 
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KCHT-MONTH   DlXAT   IN  TASirF  iNCEtASI  RCX- 

INC   QuESTio.viD — DrcisioN   ON   Complaint 
BT  Nlt  CiRowtas  Made  Aitu  Annect  Pact 

Washincto.n.  May  8  —The  United  States 
Tariff  Cc;nimissi(n  denied  at  the  end  of  the 
week  an  application  .'  t  a  tariff  increase  on 
the  grounds  that  the  item  was  included  In  a 
trade  agreement,  but  It  waited  almost  8 
months  for  the  trade  agreement  to  become 
•flfectlve  before  It  isstied  its  denial 

Four  days  alter  the  trude  agreement  was 
ratified  the  Commission  said  it  cculd  not  m- 
crea.ie  the  tariff  because  the  Item  was  new  In 
a  trade   agreement. 

KtT  CKOWEXS'  COMPLAUrr 

September  2.   1949.  the  Northwest  Nut 
i.  of   Dundee.   Oreg  .   hied   application 
With  the  Commission  for  an  increase  In  duty 


on  unshelled  filbert  nuts,  citing  Section  338 
of  the  Tar.ff  Act  of  1930.  When  the  applica- 
tion was  filed  the  United  States  was  negotiat- 
ing a  trade  agreement  with  Italy  on  this 
product   at    Annecy 

Section  336  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  Increase  United  States  dunes  on  the 
basis  of  a  comparison  between  United  Stales 
and  foreign  production  costs. 

But.  en  the  other  hand,  secticn  2  (a>  of 
the  Trade  Agreemer.ts  Act  says  that  section 
336  may  not  be  used  when  the  product  :n 
question  Is  already  subject  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment. 

On  May  4.  almost  8  months  later  and  only 
4  days  after  the  agreement  was  signed,  the 
Commls.«lon  denied  and  dismissed  the  appli- 
cation of  September  2.  stating: 

CFTLD  an  SECT  PACT 

"The  appUcati  'D  was  dismissed  becavae 
filberts,  not  shelled,  have  been  Included  in 
the  Annecy  agreement  which  was  concluded 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Section  2 
(a I  of  that  act  forbids  the  application  of 
section  336  to  such  articles.  The  concession 
was  negotiated  with  Italy   " 

Italy  signed  the  Annecy  agreement  on 
April  30.  and  the  President  has  not  yet  issued 
the  proclamation  without  which  the  agree- 
ment cannot  become  effective 

A  similar  application  from  the  Northwest 
Nut  Growers,  filed  January  26,  1949,  was  dis- 
missed AprU  8.  1949. 

Lr-D     Companies     Ask     Higher     Tarttf — 21 
FisMs   Cite    Mine   SHrr-DowN    Resct-tinc 

Fecm    HiCHrx    iMrOETS 

A  group  of  21  lead  companies  from  Alasia 
and  the  United  States  yesterday  asked  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  boost 
lead  import  duties  to  prevent  further  serious 
Injury  to  domestic  producers  caused  by  ku 
unprecedented  volume  of  shipments  from 
abroad. 

Organized  as  the  Emergency  Lead  Com- 
mittee, the  group  includes  several  of  the  top 
companies  In  the  Industry.  Including  St. 
Joseph  Lead  Co.  New  York:  Eagle-Picher 
Mming  &  Smelting  Co..  Joplin,  Mo  ;  United 
States  Smelting  Refining  A-  Mining  Co..  Bos- 
ton. Mass  .  and  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Min- 
ing A-  Concentrating  Co  .  Kellogg.  Idaho. 

KEPOar   mine   SHtT-COWNS 

The  committee  said  in  its  petition  to  the 
Commission  that  the  present  emergency  lead 
situation  has  forced  the  shut-down  of  some 
hignly  important  leaa  mines  In  Utah,  aad 
Is  threatening  a  similar  result  elsewhere 
throughout  the  West  and  Middle  West. 

The  group  named  as  the  principai  souixe 
of  these  lead  imports  Mexico.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Peru,  Germany,  and  Yugoslavia  It 
attributed  the  rise  in  incoming  shipments  to 
reduced  tarifl  levels  established  in  the  Mexi- 
can agreement  of  1&43.  last  years  series  of 
currency  devaluations,  and  the  1948  cut  In 
the  value  of  Mexico  peso. 

The  petition  asied.  in  effect,  two  Increases 
In  the  duties  en  lead  ores  and  metal.  The 
committee  urged  that  the  Ci mmissicn  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  he  cancel  the 
50  percent  reduction  in  the  1930  rates — 1  , 
cents  per  pound  on  lead  ores  aud  2-,  cents 
per  poiuid  en  lead  metal — effected  in  the 
Mexican  trade  agreement  ar.d.  and  further 
increase  duties  50  percent  over  the  1930  level 
to  2 '.J  cents  on  ores  and  concentrates  and 
3  A  cents  for  metal  and  bullion. 

CITE    INTLATION 

The  50  percent  advance  over  1930  tariff 
levels,  the  committee  Indicated,  Is  required 
to  adjust  duties  to  current,  hisher  price 
levels,  for  lead  tariSs  are  £xed  on  the  basis 
of  quantity  rather  than  as  a  percentage  of 
value. 

Lead  Imports,  the  group  said,  reached  a 
peacetime  peak  In  1949  when  they  were 
equivalent  to  99  pe.-cent  of  domestic  mine 
pri.Ktuc:iun  compared  with  an  113  percent 
proportion   In   the   period   193i>-39.     Imports 


In  1949  totaled  399.500  short  tons  compared 
with  86.800  In  1939.  according  to  figures  pre- 
sented m  the  petition. 

The  companies  charged  that  the  record- 
breaking  jjeacetlme  flood  of  lead  Imports  and 
lower  domestic  consumption  have  precipl- 
t.^ted  a  sliarp  price  decline  which  Is  causing 
distress  bordering  on  demoralization  in  the 
lead-mining  industry. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  23, 
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NFT  To  Oppose  Moar  TASirr  Ctts — THrnur 
iNDtrsTXT  Made  Exfenoablz  to  Fobxicm 
Trace    Bi.u?rT  Decxa«es 

The  philosophy  of  the  State  Department 
that  the  United  States  textile  Industry  is  ex- 
pendable In  the  cause  of  international  trade 
will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Textiles.  Inc  .  the  group  said  tn 
a  brief  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  pro- 
testing further  tariff  cuts,  expected  to  l)e  ne- 
gotiated at  Torquay,  England,  this  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Fede»^t ion's  executive  and  tariff  com- 
mittees, thxoueh  Miss  Irene  Blunt,  secretary 
of  the  NFT.  aancunced  their  disfavor  with 
the  Inclusion  of  textile  Items  In  each  ne- 
gotiating ses^sion.  as  a  bribe  to  the  textile 
strong    countries    In    building    their    exports. 

■  Particularly  the  two  principal  Iwntfl- 
ciaries.  Japan  and  Germany,  as  far  as  rayon 
and  silk  are  concerned  will  not  take  part  In 
the  conference.  Tbt  concessions  are  being 
made  ostensibly  for  other  countries."  Mlsa 
Blunt  said. 

"This  Is  what  happened  before.  The  con- 
cession made  to  France  at  Geneva  In  re- 
ducing the  rate  on  finished  si'ks  valued  at  tS 
or  more  a  pound  reacted  almost  entirely  to 
Japan's  benefit,  not  to  France, "  Miss  Blunt 
added. 

SILK   PIOPLE   PEOTEST 

"The  effect  of  that  last  reduction  to  25 
percent  can  be  seen  In  the  protests  made  by 
the  silk-weaving  firms  of  Paterson  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  to  Government  officials  In 
the  Army.  State  Department,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  now  the  Customs.  Scarf  mak- 
ers In  the  United  Stales  are  facing  loss  of 
employment,  too.  because  silk  scarfs  already 
hemmed  and  ready  for  use  are  coming  in  at 
absurdly  low  prices,  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  these  employing  American  sewing 
workers."   Miss   Blunt   stated. 

The  NFT  is  collating  Information  on  do- 
mestic operations  and  imp)ort  values  and 
quantities  In  readiness  fur  meeting  tiie 
fabric  discussions. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  2, 
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TrNC-On.  Gboct  Asks  Taaur  Am 

Washimcton.  June  1. — Tiuig-oll  prodtKers 
made  a  bid  today  for  tariff  protection  for 
their  industry  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  when  the  Government  reopens  re- 
ciprocal trade  talks  next  fail. 

But  they  were  told  by  George  B.  L.  Amer. 
chairman  of  the  agricultural  panel  of  the 
committee  for  reciprocity  Information,  that 
his  group  has  no  authority  to  recommend 
t.artffs  on  a  commodity  that  already  ts  on  the 
free  list. 

W.  Wilson  Kilby.  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Tuns-  Oil  Association,  warned  tiiat  If  the 
United  States  gets  Into  a  shooting  war.  the 
entire  import  supply  of  this  strategic  mate- 
rial would  be  shut  off  cvo-night.  He  said 
tung  oil's  importance  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress in  providing  a  mandatory  price-support 
program  for  It. 

PaCTESTS   COMKTTNIST   AID 

Thomas  Crawford,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Tung  Growers  Council  of  America,  alao 
asked  the  committee  to  see     if  there  U  anj 

way  to  take  tung  oil  off  the  free  list  and 
g.ve  us  some  prctec^ioz  Me  ■  •■cuired  it  the 
height  of  loeinarUiiiess  ". 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


to  wm  doUkrt  ttorrtueh  'lutv-TrM  oil 

I  to  thu  ccianti7' 
Ito  potototf  o«t  Uuit  aU  nnim«*T»  drying 
om  W  iHOtKttd  br  tartOi  aad  that  pKints 
gp^l  vamWM*  wtitch  ow  tang  oil  rvcelve  the 

iinvTW  Dantoa.  coimael  for  tb«  national 
PUtaartaa  Itaatttttte.  alao  pleaded  agalnat  tariff 
reductlMis  on  tats  and  oiu.  pointing  to  the 
ln«*  dotncaUe  produetfcM  ot  ll.aoo.OOOjOOO 
piiMniti  tB  IM*  «Mak  f«r«ad  prleaa  for  maa- 
badrn  fl^h  oUa  trom  a  high  ol  23  cenu  to  a 
U>«  of  4J  easM  a  pound  in  leas  tnan  a  ytnrt. 
taa  said  Um  Oovcrmnicnt  should  be 
iBCtaaaa  to  tan9>  to  protect 
«K^  Wasaoaatog  Oaltad  fltatea  mduatry  He 
MUd  Aab-oU  producers  are  doooaad  U  tartSa 
ara  radtacad  rurtlier. 

waaits  or  tnvc»a>u>TinirT 
The  State  Departmenfa  proposal  to  nego- 
tiate tarJI  rtdiictlons  thla  year  on  a  large 
list  o<  ctaatoleats  will  endanger  national  de- 
fense and  may  cause  serlcus  losses  and  un- 
emptoynMnt  In  America'!  domestic  chemical 
lutfustxy.  aooordlag  to  WUUam  P  Marsh. 
ptaatdcnt  of  United  Statea  Indtistnal  Chem- 
icaZs.  Inc  A  brief  explaining  XTSI's  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Marsh  said,  already  has  been  filed 
with  the  committee  for  reciprocity  In/orma- 
tloa. 

j't    brief    recommends    that 

0m  tba  foltowlng  chemicals  In 

ahoold  ba  maintained  at  existing 

STnthet..c  reaina.  acctk  acid,  acetalde- 

hyds.  butyraldehyde.  ethylene  glycol,  acetone. 
laathjrl  atbyl  ketone,  amyl  alcohol,  fusel  oU. 
tnrtjPt  alnhol.  propyl  alcohol,  ethyl  ether. 
~   ~      and  oihar  pjroxyUn  solutions. 


Cauveaana  Won  Mkk  Chascx  Lowaass  Ti 
la  Bmnooa— Uses  IirorsTaY  Mastaaaa  To 

riiiii  aaaa.  Barrui  Aaau«8T  Dccse^^s- 
Taurr  PtmtxmoM — Cm  15-Ytui 
To  ScrroET  Cntacas 
Saa  Faasicjaco.  Caur.,  Juna  1.— CaUlng 
tipoe  all  phwsas  ct  the  California  and  na- 
vlnc  indtartry,  th«  Wine  In- 
adoptk>n  of  resclutlcne  by 
ciattons;  letters  to  Coiigisasmen  trom  In- 
dlTldiUkla.  and  coota<:ting  candidates  for 
polittcal  oAoe  as  matbods  to  banla  aolBit 
plimtnatlon  at  tarifl  protection  f  y  Amertean 
wine,  in  th»  Wine  Institute  Bulletin  to 
iQemt*rB. 

Th«  information  contained  in  the  bulletin 
la  part  of  tha  campaign  that  group  is  w^tgi!^ 
•gatoat  propoMd  tariff  rata  on  different  typea 
or  wlaa. 

In  dtacuaslng   prarloua  taiifl   reductions. 

TAKirr    KECOKO 

"Th*  tariff  raeord  sinea  ItSO  is  one  frf  r«?- 
pr«ted  aatf  diaatki  alaahaa  to  import  dutliw 
on  moat  etomaa  of  wtn>-!i  and  grape  producta. 
In  tha  laat  IK  yaars  I'nlt^d  Statas  Import 
dtitles  bsTe  been  trimmed  as  foUowa: 

Percent 

I^JWlga  tabte  wtnea.  bottled (t8 

PorelgB  tsMa  winaa.  In  bulk 4rO 

Fot^lgn  Sfiarftllag  wtnat  vaiuad  at   not 

mire  than  14  per  gallon. C7 

yurelgn  aparSttng  vlnaa  valtiad  at  OKve 

than  •«  per  gallon T5 

raral«n  Vertr.   uth.  bottlad... 18 

Foreh  n  Wri,     ith.  In  bulk ..     60 

I      TTi       •!         h      :ll»d> . . - 15 

I-    r^u-"    wii!"  >.n«T»r ._....._.._ SO 

t  rfk'i  -r*- im  ■  ■<  tartar. ,.,..... .,„....     3$ 

l.^relK"    ':.ir"*rU'   add . J* 

•AJJlti'  I  -.1  :aTlff  reductions  ara  now  of- 
Arlally  propoaad  on  m<i»t  aia)<ir  itema  tute<l 
above  p!u«  dessert  wines  Speclftrally  In- 
cluded amontf  'he  aubjet  is  fcir  nsgotiatlon  tii 
Torquuv  Enirlatid  be«lnnlne  fii'fiiember  211. 
1jV»  «r«-  Ta>)>  and  drwMfrt  wl:i«^  s!Mrkllni< 
\kiii^«  vniurfl  ?t  n-it  inirr  t  ^  ^n  SC  i>er  tinllon. 
a"  lis.  tart  sr  uri  •*  '.*  If^t  rnnt«iril:>n  90 
^.^roaitt    or    n.<'rr    i.i    ixuAMklum    btt«rtrats: 


Rv^)chelle  salts  or  potRsalum-sodlum  tartrate. 
Hearlnga  on  tiie  proiH.aed  reduction  already 
h.ive  started  in  Washington  D  C  .  ar.d  will 
\  <■  con*;nuf^d  at  Inierv.-vla  unul  next  Septem- 
ber 

"The  American  ▼ir>eyartl  Industry  ha«  been 
singled  out  for  tarifT  slashes  because  It  la  a 
specUllaed  farm  Industry  largely  concen- 
trated in  a  few  States.  Only  a  few  Members 
of  rongress  represent  grape-growing  con- 
stituencies." 

AMDICO*   IMOUSTBT   HtHtT 

" Approval  of  the  proposed  reductions  In 
d<>asen  wlB«  duties,  which  hava  not  been 
tampered  with  in  the  last  15  years,  would 
turn  over  the  United  SUtea  desaert  wine 
market  to  such  countrlea  as  Spain,  Portugal. 
ArgenUna.  Algeria,  aud  Italy.  A  few  million 
extra  gallons  of  cheap  foreign  dessert  wine 
would  be  eno-igh  to  break  the  American 
market,  causmg  inrentory  losses  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  destrnyln"  markets  for 
California  and  other  United  Spates  grapes. 

"These  tariff  cuts  can  be  blocked,  but  only 
If  all  members  of  the  grape  and  wine  in- 
dustry and  all  of  their  friends  In  other 
branches  of  agriculture  and  In  allied  Indus- 
tries Join  in  fighting  this  attack  on  the  vine- 
yard industry." 

ravoaco  tabccts 

"The  specialty  crops  of  the  United  Stataa 
have  been  for  many  years  tha  favorite  targeta 
of  the  low-tariff  proponent*.  Por  two  dec- 
ades thasa  specialty  crops  have  been  aacrl- 
ficad  on  the  International  bargaining  table. 
Western  agriculture  h&s  suffered  the  most 
heavily  from  tariff  cuts,  and  western  agri- 
culture of  necessity  mtist  take  the  lead  in 
halting  the  systematic  destruction  of  Its 
specialized   farm   Industries." 


(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Juna 
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Pats.  OTls  Gaoup  Ficitrs  T»air»  Ctrr 

WasHiwcTOW,  June  5.— Representatives  of 
fats  and  oils  concerns  today  branded  present 
tariffs  Inadequate  and  protested  any  reduc- 
tions that  would  affect  the  industry. 

In  the  last  normal  year.  1038.  Imports 
amounted  to  30  percent  of  the  national 
stearic  acid  consumption,  L.  B.  Piatt  told  the 
committee  for  reciprocity  information.  His 
firm.  Stevenson,  J^irdan  <&  Harrison.  Inc  ,  New 
T'Tk  City,  repreaenU  11  major  faU  and  olla 
concerns. 

The  present  tariff  of  ia»4  percent  will  allow 
stearic  arid  Imports  to  displace  domestic  sup- 
ply. Piatt  said  Thl.i  would  be  reflected  In  the 
tallow  market  with  lower  prices  to  the  fsrmer 
for  livestock  and  hlfrher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer for  beef,  he  added.  The  lower  require- 
ments of  soap  manufacturers — now  concen- 
trating on  detergents — will  add  to  this  situa- 
tion. Piatt  said. 

The  diversified  tisas  of  fatty  adds — In 
plastics,  rubber,  pharmaceuticals,  and  explo- 
Klves — are  vital  to  the  national  defen.'^.  he 
argued,  and  must  nnt  diminish  because  of 
cheap  Eu.opean  Import.*  Lawer  wages  are 
the  chief  reaM>n  for  the  lower  selling  price  of 
imports.   Piatt  said 

I  M  Colbeth,  the  Bak-r  Castor  Oil  Co.. 
New  York,  agraed  that  tartrT'  and  fats  and  oils 
products  should  not  be  cut  He  polntrd  out 
that  castor  oil  Is  an  Important  Industry  Item. 
but  one  that  can  be  easily  threatened  by 
cheap  Imnorts. 

B.  D.  Parker,  president  of  the  Drv  Color 
Manttfaoiurtra  Aaaociatlon.  .New  Y(^k.  asked 
for  ratantlao  of  prehcnt  duties  on  iiiorv  inlc 
pUnnants  such  as  sodium  uichromate  and 
Einc  chrorniit^  C.  H.  l.ovr.  C  K  Wiliuims 
&  Co  ,  l.aaton.  Pa  .  !>uppurt«d  this  view,  saying 
that  German  nuiiulacturers  would  aooa 
challenite  domestic  Arms  (or  United  States 

triide 

DoimUl  Cole.  H    J    Piker  At  Hro«  ,  New  York. 

fi-H'kr  f.r  loiitinustlun  or  present  tarilf  r^iea 
oil  preciplt.vted  chalk.     William  W    Walker. 


McAndrews  St  Forbes  Co  New  York,  and 
R.  T.  Goodwin,  the  J.  S.  Young  Co..  Baltl- 
mora.  urged  that  tariffs  on  Ucorice  esuacts 
remain  at  present  levels. 

I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June 

9,    IdoOl 

New  Chimicals  TAarrv  Curs  Sarw  Pi.tuJifO 
Jobs.  Rxscabth 

WASHrwtrrow.  June  8— American  and 
British  makers  of  organic  chemicals  locked 
horns  today  over  proposed  tariff  reductions 
for  Imports  of  intermediates,  dyestuffs,  and 
other  organic  products. 

Appearing  before  the  committee  for  rec- 
iprocity Information.  ofBcials  of  the  Synthet- 
ic Organic  Chemicals  Manufacturing  Associ- 
ation definitely  opposed  any  reductlona. 
while  representatives  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries.  New  York,  maintained  that  low- 
cost  imports  would  do  no  harm  to  American 
Industry.  The  Plastics  Materials  Manufac- 
turers Association  took  Issue  with  similar 
claims  the  ICI  had  made  earlier  in  regard  to 
pla.stlcs  raw  materials 

Research  and  development  stRffs  will  be 
tha  first  to  be  cut.  !f  tariffs  are  reduced  to 
allow  substantial  quantities  of  basic  organic 
chemicals  to  be  Imported.  Synthetic  Orsranlc 
Chemicals  Association  President  Sidney 
Moody  declared.  Lower  costs  of  Imports 
generally  being  proportionately  lower  labor 
costs.  Moody  said. 

Stewart  Hotchklss,  consulting  engineer  for 
the  association,  declared  that  although  sup- 
plies have  not  met  demand  in  Europe,  there 
they  will  by  1952  and  that  there  will  be  a 
world  surplus  In  Intermediates  In  1953. 

QVKSTXONS    WAGE    COMPARISONS 

"There  la  little  opportunity  to  employ  la- 
bor-savlni(  devices  In  organlcs  manufactura 
fceeause  of  the  batch'  nature  of  the  industry," 
Moody  said.  "Labor  cosu  in  the  United  States 
ara  from  four  to  six  times  those  In  Europe," 
Hotchklss  reported. 

Percy  A.  Shay,  representing  ICl.  called 
American  tariffs  on  coal-tar  Intermediates 
-the  highest  anywhere  In  the  world."  "The 
45  percent  ad  viUorem  plus  70  cents  a  pound 
duty  Is  a  Ijarrler  to  domestic  growth."  he  said. 
He  atta<  ked  comparisons  of  labor  cost.s.  say- 
ing that  national  Insurance  and  other  em- 
ployers' conslder.-itlona  must  be  added  to  get 
a  true  British  labor  coet. 

Despite  present  prohibitive  tariffs,  the  re- 
lative Importance  of  Intermediates  and  dy«>- 
Ftuffs  has  declined  since  1923.  WUilam  De 
Gelscy  of  the  ICI  told  the  committee.  "In- 
termediates accounted  for  only  30  percent  of 
crganlc  outout  In  1048  compared  to  80  per- 
cent In  1823."  he  said. 


onrAKTms  cttxd 

Assoclatlao  repraaantativaa  expressed  fears 
that  partly  finished  goods  would  be  Imported 
by  ICI  and  completed  here.  If  Import  duties 
are  lowered.  ICI  recently  puichaaad  a  plant 
In  Rhode  Island  which  might  be  ua«d  for  thla 
purpose,  but  De  Oelsey  denied  that  thla  had 
prompted  the  request  for  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion. 

Id's  reqtieat  was  attacked  by  Frank  R. 
Carman,  general  manager  of  the  Plastics 
Aaaoetatlon.  "Acrylic  sheets  fn^m  Britain  are 
celling  In  Ne«v  York  at  20  percent  b-low 
American  prices  despite  the  present  tariff.'* 
Carman  aaid. 

Ha  backed  the  poaltlon  of  Rohn  &  Haas. 
Philadelphia,  and  B.  ¥.  Goodrich  c;-.en.*.cal 
Co..  Cleveland.  In  Insisting  that  pl.ostics.  a 
Btrataglc  war  material,  should  be  maintained 
In  full  doinastlc  production.  "United  States 
pr<xiuctlon  Is  amole  to  meet  prese:  t  and 
potantlal  needs,"  he  added 

Lowrn  DtTTs  ASKro 
"Low-priced  Imports  will  affect  the  Indus- 
try's price  structure  and  employment  and 
rasaarch  proiframs."  Csrman  said  A  cut  In 
irmort  dutir  would  be  unwarranted  in  the 
pie-»nt  bi". -r.'  market,  considering  the 
'  rulhle&snebs  of  foreign  producer. '  he  added. 
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Lowered  duties  of  germanium  oxide  were 
urged  by  R.  H.  Lawrence,  W.  R.  Brance  St  Co., 
New  York,  who  pointed  out  that  the  decrease 
In  domestic  zinc  production  had  hurt  the 
output  of  germanium  byproducts.  He  was 
the  last  witness  to  appear  before  the  chemi- 
cals panel,  which  adjourned  to  review  testi- 
mony presented  since  May  31.  Several  sup- 
plementary briefs  are  being  filed. 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  21. 
1950] 

Warn  Paoposri)  Tarift  Ccts  Would  Haxm 
United  States  Distillexs 

Washington.  June  20 — Propcsed  tariff  re- 
ductions on  Canadian  and  Scotch  whisky 
would  prove  harmful  to  the  domestic  dis- 
tilling Industry  and  United  States  labor, 
Joseph  P.  Haskell,  speaking  for  the  United 
States  Distillers  Trade  Agreements  Commit- 
tee, today  told  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Speaking  at  a  hearing  In  connection  wUh 
the  forthcoming  trade  agreements  negotia- 
tions with  17  nations  to  be  held  at  Torquay. 
Xngland,  In  September,  Mr.  Haskell,  an  ofll- 
elal  of  National  DlstKlers  Products  Corp., 
aald  that  current  International  trade  and  do- 
mestic tax  policies  post  a  threat  of  "breaking 
the  back  of  a  substantial  United  States  In- 
dustry and  sabotaging  the  job  opportunities 
now  enjoyed  by  approximately  BOO.OOO  per- 
sons." 

OPPOSE  rrxTHrx  ctTs 

The  22  American  distillers  on  the  United 
States  Distillers  Trade  Agreements  Commit- 
tee previously  filed  a  brief  urging  there  be  no 
further  reduction  of  the  Import  duty  oa 
Scotch  and  Canadian  whisky  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act:  that  a  reduc- 
tion granted  at  Geneva  In  1947.  lowering  the 
tariff  rate  from  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  to 
•  1.50  per  proof  gallon,  be  withdrawn  and 
the  former  duty  reinstated. 

The  brief  also  urged  that  trade  barriers 
Imposed  against  the  Importation  of  distilled 
spirits  from  the  United  States  be  wiped  out 
In  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
win  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
A  further  reduction  of  United  States  distilled 
spirits  import  levies  to  $1.25  per  proof  gallon 
has  been  proposed  as  a  feature  of  the  Tor- 
quay negotiations. 

'"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  trading  of 
United  States  distilled  spirits  In  Canada, 
where  Government  purchasers  refuse  to  buy 
United  States-made  whiskies,"  he  said.  "In 
England  we  are  stopped  from  selling  United 
Stales  distilled  spirits.  As  far  as  -^ur  Indus- 
try Is  concerned  reciprocal  trade  Is  a  one- 
way street." 

Haskell  declared  that  reduction  of  the 
tariff  rate  would  mean  "that  for  the  third 
time  In  11  years  Canadian  and  British  whis- 
kies would  be  benefited"  He  pointed  out 
that  liquor  import  duties  were  reduced  from 
•5  to  $2.50  per  proof  gallon  in  1939  and  from 
$2  50  to  $1.50  In  1948  while  the  excise  rate 
en  domestic  distilled  spirits  was  raised  from 
$2  to  $9  per  proof  gallon  in  the  same  per;od. 

The  tariff  reduction  proposal,  combined 
with  the  now-pending  Custom  Simplification 
Act  and  continued  wartime  tax  rate  of  $9 
per  proof  gallon  would  "Jeopardize  the  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  thotmands  of  or^an- 
latd  labor  In  the  United  States  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  the  legalized  Industry." 
Haskell  said. 

antPLiTTr^TTCN  act  ATTACKID 

He  also  attacked  H  R  8304.  the  Customs 
S.mpllficatlon  Act.  which,  the  committee 
was  told,  "would  benefit  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  the  extent  of  about  tlSiO  per  gallon 
In  Imported  whisky  through  changing  the 
basis  of  the  tax  and  Import  duty  from  the 
wine  (physical)  gallon  to  proof  (100  proof) 
gallon"  Haskell  claimed  this  change  would 
cost   the  United   States  Treasury  $15,000,000 

In  revenue  annu&Uy. 


The  United  States  Distillers  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  is  comf)osed  of  the  follow- 
ing: Anderson  County  Distilling  Co..  Asso- 
ciated Kentucky  Distilleries  Co..  Bernheim 
Distilling  Co.,  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp., 
Continental  Distilling  Co.,  General  Distillers 
Corp.  of  Kentucky,  Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.. 
W.  A.  Halier  Corp  .  Heaven  Hill  Distilleries, 
inc..  Hoffman  Distilling.  Inc  ,  James  Distil- 
lery. Inc.,  Kinsey  Distilling  Corp  ,  Medley 
Distilling  Co.  Merchants  Dlstilhng  Corp.. 
National  Distillers  Products  Corp..  Old  Char- 
ter Distillery  Co..  Old  Joe  Distillery  Co., 
James  E,  Pepper  &  Co  .  Stitzel-Weller  Dis- 
tillery, the  George  T.  Staeg  Co.,  United  Dis- 
tillers of  America.  WaterJill  &  Frazier  Dis- 
tillery Co.,  and  Willet  Distillery  Co. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  21, 
19501 

Mop.r  Gaorps  Hrr  Tariff  Rfdcction^ — Raton, 
Silk.  Veivetexn.  Jcte  Yajin,  Angora  Wool 
PaoDCCEas  Add  Peotests 

WA5HINCTON.  Junc  20. — Producers  of  rayon 
and  silk,  velveteens.  Jute  yarn,  and  Aneora 
rabbit  wool  tociay  added  their  protests  to  the 
textile-Industry  chorus  against  further  tariff 
reductions. 

Like  other  branches  of  the  l.nduslry.  they 
told  the  Committee  Tor  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, that  competition  from  cheap  foreign 
labor  is  a  primary  reason  for  maintaining— 
or  raising — present  duties. 

Today's  session  winds  up  textile-Industry 
hearings  prior  to  the  international  tariff  ne- 
gotiations at  Torquay,  England,  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Recommendations  of  the  interagency  CRI 
will  largely  determine  the  scope  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 


EATON-SILK    CaOTTP    TESTTFIKS 

The  National  Federation  of  Textiles,  Inc., 
representing  98  rayon  and  silk  fabric  weavers, 
accused  foreign  countries  of  "hamstring" 
reciprocal  trade  a^eements  by  restrictive 
trade  barriers  that  are  more  effectual  •  •  • 
than  relatively  high  duties. 

Harvey  Wilson,  speaking  for  the  federation, 
told  the  CRI  that  "the  State  Department 
mu?t  reCogntze  sooner  or  later  the  fallacy  of 
reciprocity  when  foreign  governments  offset 
lowered  duties  by  manipulation  o!  exchange 
controls,  rigid  quotas,  barter  deals,  and  the 
like, 

"Rayon  and  silk  fabric  manufacturers  de- 
pend on  the  domestic,  not  expert,  market 
and  to  expect  them  to  accept  lower  United 
States  duties  in  return  for  reduced  foreign 
tariffs  Is  like  a  'heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose' 
projxjsltlon."    Wilson    declared. 

SMALL   BCSIXESS  BOOST   ASKED 

"TThe  executive  also  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  its  Intent  to  aid  small  business 
by  refusing  to  lower  duties.  The  1947  census 
of  manufactures  showed  th.it  83  percent  of 
raycn  and  related  broadwoven  fabric  estab- 
lishments employed  less  than  WO  workers." 
he  said. 

"Althoueh  the  present  ratio  of  rayon  Ira- 
ports  to  domestic  production  Is  very  small. 
It  Isn't  sensible  to  wait  to  be  hurt  before 
complaining."  Wilson   added. 

The  velveteen  Industry  "cannot  exist  with- 
out tariff  protection,  and  current  rates 
should  be  raised  the  full  permissible  amount." 
Howard  Ricluncnd.  cf  that  Industry's  tariff 
Ittee,  told  the  CRI. 


VTL\  rrrzN  rMPOsrs  rise 
-Japan  can  flood  the  United  States  market 
with  low-ccst  velveteens."  Richmond  de- 
clared. "In  1950,  total  Imports — mostly  from 
Italy— will  apprcaeh  500.000  yards,  compared 
to  110.000  last  year."  he  predicted. 

Arguing  that  current  duty  of  25  percent  Is 
too  low,  he  told  the  committee  that  Japan 
swamped  the  United  States  market  In  tha 
thirties  when  rates  were   62  5  percent. 

Joseph  C    M.ihcney  of  the  Soft  Fiber  Man- 

uXacturers  Institute  declared  Uiat,  il  dunes 


f-e  reduced,  the  United  Slates  market  for 
Jute  yarns  v^U  be  loct  to  India,  while  our 
markets  for  fiax  and  hemp  yarns  will  be  lest 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 

Citing  India's  overwhelming  labor-ccst 
advs^ntage  Mahoney  told  the  CRI  "that  even 
with  the  slight  protection  of  present  rates. 
India  can  sell  Jute  yarns  here  at  a  consid- 
erable price  advantage." 

"Any  Increase  in  imports  of  Jute  yarn  and 
twine  will  mean  a  correspcnding  lo^^s  of 
needed  dollar  exchange  to  Pakistan  through 
a  decline  in  raw  Jute  expiorts  to  the  United 
States,"  he  asserted. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce  cf 
June  27.  1950] 
SrrNNEEs    PaoTEST    T.^anr-RATE    Cur — Pao- 
DfCER  or  Sale  Yarn  Tei.ls  or  Dances  to 
Unitfd  States  Mills  in  CRI  Bsief 
CHxaLOTTE.  N    C  ,  June  26. — Manufacturers 
of  carded  and  combed  cotton  sales  yams  s-ay 
that  a  further  reduction  In  tariff  rates  would 
enco'jraee  a  heavy  Influx  of  yarns  Into  the 
United  States  and  would  threaten  thousands 
with  a  destruction  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

As  a  device  for  closing  the  so-called  dollar 
gap.  the  State  Department  will  consider 
ta.-lff  negotiations  and  ptwslble  concessions 
with  23  or  more  countries  In  Torquay.  Eng- 
land. In  September. 

The  Southern  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  As- 
sociation of  Gastonia  and  the  Carded  Yarn 
Association  of  Charlotte  have  Joined  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute 
and  other  trade  groups  in  ftUne  a  general 
brief  pretesting  proposed  tariff  cuu  on 
textiles. 

ADrmONAL   EETET   FILED 

However,  a  supplementary  statement  per- 
taining to  cotton  sales  yarns,  presented  by 
E  N  Brower.  president  of  the  Rockfish  Me- 
bane  Yarn  Mills.  Inc.,  of  Hope  Mill'.  N  C  . 
and  a  manufactirrer  of  both  carded  ard 
combed  cotton  sales  yarn,  ha«  been  filed  with 
the  Committee  for  Reclprocltv  Information 
In  Washington  In  behalf  of  the  yarn  asso- 
ciations. 

The  statement  points  out  that  manv  of 
the  p.pproximate!y  275  yarn  plants,  mostly 
small  in  size,  and  situate  largely  In  the 
Southern  and  Eas'ern  States,  arc  In  rela- 
tively small  communities  where  the  mill  pay- 
roll la  the  chief  souice  of  Income  for  workers 
and  their  families. 

For  Instance,  it  Is  estimated  that  In  Gaston 
County.  N.  C  .  the  center  of  the  combed  sales 
yam  industry,  at  least  40,000  people,  or  t*o- 
thirds  of  the  population,  get  their  living 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  steady  opera- 
tion of  the  mills  In  that  county. 

EXCETOS  DOMESTIC  NEXDS 

The  statement  points  otit  that  the  poten- 
tial production  of  yarns  In  this  country 
already  exceeds  the  poundage  required  by 
domestic  consumers,  and  that  during  the 
past  3  years  foreign  producers  have  captured 
most  cf  the  export  markets  for  sales  \am. 

This,  the  statement  says,  has  been  due  \o 
the  fact  that  the  m?-nufacturing  costs  In 
other  countries  are  so  materially  lower  than 
those  In  the  domestic  sclcs  yam  industry.  It 
gees  on  to  say : 

"The  average  wsges  In  the  United  King- 
dom are  approximately  cne-third  of  those  of 
our  Indurtry;  in  France  and  Italy,  one- 
fourth;  and  those  of  Japan  and  India  are 
about  one-tenth. 

"As  a  result,  the  American  exports  of  cot- 
ton yarn  have  declined  from  92.112,000 
pounds  in  1947  to  26.122.000  pounds  in  1949. 
with  a  current  annual  rate  of  approximately 
21.000.000  pounds. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Imports  of  cot- 
ton yarn,  which  reached  a  lew  during  June 
1949  of  4.000  pounds,  tave  grown  progres- 
sively     until      Ma.-ch      1950.      during      wtich 

SO.Ocb  pounds  were  imported. 
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"While  the  lmp«'-t  of  these  Import*  lias 
not  as  vet  b*«n  iumcJent  to  cause  unc  ue 
h*ra«hip.  the  rspirtltT  with  which  they  vre 
tnrrr««lne  under  njitln^  tariB  rate^  (?!•*• 
esu«e  for  groat  concern  to  the  »ale«  yun 
prcKturer* 

"While  a  cr-'atT  part  of  the  Imports  haa 
eon&teted  of  liie  finer  counu  rf  ccmlied 
Y^xw^.  ih«r  duplacement  of  prtxluctlon  In 
tl»«  finer  mllU  h«*e  caused  the»«  mllla  to 
shift  thctr  prodtictlon  t<j  lower  counta  of 
7«m.  thereby  havine  th»  aame  effect  aa  If 
Um  co«ra*r  counta  had  also  been  Imported." 

[From  th«  Journal  of  Coxnmerce  of  Ati^ust 

tiO.    IMOI 
Woa.  Oiour  Uioca  CAMrcLULTioM  or  ToaouaT 

Oaillilaij  of  State  Dean  Acheson  yeaterlay 

UTjed  ti  terminate  plana  f<Jr  the  tariff 
eonfprer.re  scheduled  for  Torqtaay.  Eng- 
land. In  September  m  a  telegram  dlapatcacd 
from  the  New  York  office  of  the  National 
Aaaoclatlon  of  W<JOl  Manufacturers  The 
wire  reqi:este<l  termination  of  the  plam.  to 
reduce  lurtiier  current  tiirifls  at  Tort^uay  In 
SepTeinb»'r. 

■Recent  eTenta  have  underacored  tiie  broad 
pubUc  desire  for  leadership  to  keep  -.his 
country  strung  In  face  of  tlie  forcea  of  ag- 
freMlon."  the  teleffram  aald  "One  aource  of 
atreng-th  u  our  Ir.duatnal  organization.  It 
ahouid  not  be  Jeopardteed  nor  demoralized 
by  further  reductlona  In  otir  tartfTs,  which  are 
dealKned  to  protect  It  from  foreign  low -v  age 
oom  petition. 

"The  wool  textile  industry  does  not  de- 
•Ire  to  be  dependent  on  war  orders  for  ita 
existence."  the  wire  continued.  "It  doe*  aeek, 
however,  to  preaenr*  Us  defcoa*  potential  by 
fuUUUoc  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
ABMrtcan  market  unhampered  by  competi- 
tion from  low-wa^e  areaa.  and  for  this  reason 
va  again  record  otir  opposition  to  the  Tor- 
Quay  conference." 


(Ptom   the  New   York  Tlxnea  of   September 
15.   10501 

AcnoM    OK    iKHirr    To    Krr%cT    Pxtccs — Em- 
wmaUHBKEO  HsNDK[BCH:cr&  Pbom  China  8cin 

AmrsNCKD   9   To    U    CtNTS    AT    KrTAIL 

Price  advances  on  Chinese  embroidered 
handkert  hlefs  retailing  under  %\  ATf  due 
when  th*  higher  rat<>a  of  duty  go  Into  .-ffect 
In  ttM  near  future  as  a  result  of  the  with- 
drawal of  tariff  cunctMaluna  to  China. 

Importers  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
no  Increase  la  expected  In  prices  of  embroid- 
ered  handkerchiefs  already  on   thetr  shelves 

or  In  bonded  warehotuen. 

Handkerchiefs  are  one  of  the  Important 
items  affectad  in  the  ll«t  of  withdrawn  tariff 
conceaaluna  Usued  by  the  btate  Department 
OQ  Wectnaaday.  The  tariff  raie  on  typical 
Unporta  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  cov- 
•rlnf  both  Chinese  aiid  Madeira  tyi>ea,  will 
rise  from  2  to  3  cents  a  uijlt  and  from  20 
percent  to  40  percent  ad  valureni. 

One  tiud*  aourc*  estimated  thla  will  mean 
a  rUc  In  the  lowest  retail  price  range  from  39 
t<J  so  cents,  of  tl.e  50-cent  Item  to  50  cenu 
and  the  90-cent  handkerchief  to  63  to  75 
cents.  It  U  expected  tliat  handkerchiefs  re- 
tailing at  II  each  arid  nuTe  will  not  b« 
aJTeiled  Ui  prUe,  due  lu  p<.>i»«lble  chajiges 
In  dealt^n  or  coostructlon.  to  abs<jrb  the 
higher  duty. 

Trade  a*  urces  pointed  out  that  the  action 
by  the  i!»u'e  Department  In  annuvincliig  the 
withdruwul  of  tarts  cunc<-««luna  rfprciented 
no  change  in  iK)llcy  toward  trading  wnu 
Communist  China.  The  p<Uit  was  made  t^lat 
the  State  Department  Untk  the  action  Inas- 
much a&  the  Chinese  Natlcnallat  Ovivern- 
ment  In  Furmijsa  had  ahrogated  the  trade 
agreement  with  this  country  on  May  5 

It  waa  ptinted  out  that  the  State  Depart - 
ttjent  list  dues  not  include  withdrawal  of  all 


the  concessions  (rranted  to  China.  Several 
ctiun tries,  which  are  contracting  parties  to 
the  general  atrreement  on  tariffs  and  trade, 
are  Interested  In  these  Items  and  consulta- 
tions are  being  held  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment If  these  consultations  are  completed 
succe»«r\illy,  Uie  present  Geneva  rate  will  be 
continued  on  such  Items. 


Our  Foreign  Polky 

EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

O*-   CONNE-.T1CUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .ST.ATE.S 

Saturday.  September  23  (leQi<tlatwe  day 
0/  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  here- 
with include  in  my  exien.sion  of  remarks 
a  copy  of  a  radio  addre.ss  I  made  last 
evening?  over  Station  WTIC  Hartford, 
Conn  .  on  the  issue.s  of  foreit^n  policy 

There  bemg  no  obiection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friends  and  nelRhbors.  Last 
Wednesday,  at  a  meetlnc;  in  the  great  Con- 
solidated Hltjh  School  In  West  Cornwall.  I 
was  asked  a  six-word  question — the  most 
iniportfint  qucstl>'n  faclnt^  the  American 
people  The  question  was:  What  do  we  do 
about  Russia? 

I  said  I  would  answer  it  tonight  I  sug- 
gest that  all  candidates  discuaa  this  ques- 
tion. It  can't  be  brushed  at>i'Je  by  arm  wav- 
ing or  slurs  or  slogans.  How  do  we  step 
Russia?  This  is  the  key  question  for  all 
of  us  today     War  or  peace  depends  upon  it. 

The  Issues  o;  foreign  policy  are  now  more 
Important  than  all  our  domeatic  questions 
combined.  They  can  mean  life  or  death  for 
millions  of  Americans — freedom  or  slavery 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  In  American 
foreign  policy  since  1945 — a  change  more 
profound  than  has  ever  been  experienced 
by  any  victorious  great  power  In  so  short 
a  time.  We  have  completely  reversed  our 
historic  policy  of  "no  entangling  alliances." 
We  have  now  decided  that,  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, we  must  resist  any  aggression  that 
threatens  world  peace,  wherever  It  may  oc- 
cur. The  quehtlon  iwvi  before  the  voters  of 
Connecticut,  as  I  shall  show.  Is  whether  to 
ratify  that  policy,  or  repudiate  It.  This  Is 
the  question  you  must  decide  on  November 
7.  The  question  for  you  Is  nothing  less 
than  that. 

Symbolic  of  the  great  change  that  haa 
taken  place  Is  the  action  In  Korea — an 
acttiio  which  would  have  been  unthinkable 
10  years  a>;o  In  the  3  months  since  the 
Korean  war  began,  the  United  States  has 
led  thf  fre-  world  in  what  may  [xrhatw 
pf  vc  to  bf  'he  most  d<"Clj«lve  step  In  molern 
history  We  have  taken  the  lead  In  tran'-- 
formlng  the  United  Natlcns  fn.in  a  n  ne- 
too-pollte  forum  of  debute  Into  a  niliihty 
force    to    police    the    world        In    three    short 

months  we  have  lifted  the  hearts  of  free 
peoples  everywhere.  We  have  given  new 
hope  to  mankind  for  the  achievement  In 
our  own  ttmo  of  a  peaceful  and  secure  world. 
The  action  In  Korea  Is  one  nifire  step  in  a 
series  of  extraordinary  accomplishments 
which  stand  out  in  all  th>  uproar  and  con- 
funlijii — yes,  and  the  present  drllberat*  dis- 
tortion by  my  opponent — that  haa  befo;?ged 
the  discussion  of  foreign  policy  In  recent 
months  The?e  arcompllshments,  which  I 
shall    list    very    briefly,    have    required    deci- 


sions Just  as  bold,  and  staff  work  Just  as 
brilliant,  as  that  required  of  any  vlctorlotis 
commander  In  the  Qe.d  The  common  front 
that  has  now  been  buUt  up  aguinjit  aggres- 
sion dldn  t  Just  hapi>en.  (Even  in  ones 
own  family,  where  the  blood  runs  thicker 
than  water,  a  common  front  d  >e8n  t  Jusc 
happen  )  No.  It  has  been  created  step  by 
step  through  a  long,  difficult  process — often 
hazardous,    and    pometlmcs    with    .set-backs. 

In  1945.  we  began  to  see  that  there  was  to 
be  no  pause  in  the  Imperialistic  drive  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  1946.  the  S<r.let  threat 
against  Iran  and  the  oil-rich  Middle  East  waa 
checked  In  1947,  the  Truman  doctrine 
blunted  the  Russian  drive  against  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  3  years  of  assistance  since 
then  have  not  only  hurled  back  the  threat 
of  military  apin'easion  In  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean but  have  stimulated  economic  re- 
covery anu  long-range  democratic  advances. 

In  1947.  also,  we  developed  the  Rio  Pact, 
which  Fct  up  the  first  machinery  for  collec- 
tive action  in  case  of  an  attack  on  any  Ameri- 
can nation.  AnJ  In  the  same  year,  I  was 
able  to  see  the  Voice  of  America  programs, 
for  which  I  had  been  hghting  and  for  which 
I  was  responsible  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  established  on  a  long-term  basis 

In  194S  we  launched  the  Marshall  plan, 
known  as  the  European  recovery  program. 
Under  the  inspired  leadership  <if  my  close 
friend.  Paul  Q  Hoffman,  the  ECA  has  res- 
cued the  European  Continent  from  economic 
Chaos  and  prostration.  The  fruits  of  that 
program,  In  turning  back  the  tide  of  com- 
miinlsm.  are  particularly  evident  In  Italy, 
where  I  Inspected  ECA  projects  last  June. 

When  the  Soviets  retaliated  after  the 
Marshall  plan,  by  trying  to  blockade  Berlin. 
we  instituted  the  airlift  and  forced  them 
to  back  down. 

In  1949  came  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty- 
binding  us  more  closely  together  with  the 
free  nations  of  western  Europe  This  waa 
followed  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act.  which  Is  now  developing  toward  a  con- 
tinental military  force  In  Europe,  under  uni- 
fied control 

In  this  year.  1950,  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  the  crucial  and  vital  point  4  program, 
which  I  shall  come  back  to  later. 

Throughout  this  postwar  period  we  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  to  help  establish  UN  controls  of 
atomic  weapons — an  area  in  which  my  col- 
league. Senator  McMahom.  has  contributed 
so  brilliantly.  I  was  myself  privileged  to  take 
the  lead  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
to  play  a  major  part  in  the  creation  of  one 
tTN  agency,  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,     and     Cultural     Organliatlon — 

UNFSCO 

Now.  what  does  this  add  up  to?  It  Is  a 
record  of  rolling  back  communism  wherever 
our  capabilities  [>ermltted  We  eave  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  Nationalist  China, 
in  Its  civil  war  with  the  Chlne-e  Commu- 
nlst.^,  but  Its  armies  and  its  popular  support 
disintegrated  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  We 
sought  to  give  freedom  to  Poland  and  other 
lands  of  eaatern  Euroj)e.  but  the  Soviets  tore 
up  every  wartime  aareement  they  made. 
These  were  defeats,  yes  Nothing  short  of 
full-scale  n.llliarv  Intervention  by  the  United 
States — an  effort  at  least  lo  or  30  times  the 
present  effort  In  K  >rea — would  have  saved 
Chill*       And   nothing   but   a    fuU-s.^ale   world 

war  III  could  have  driven  the  Red  army  out 
of  Poland  and  off  the  soil  it  occupied  in  Eu- 
Mpe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Now,  how  can  tliLs  election,  here  In  Con- 
necticut, determine  whether  the  United 
States  is  to  move  forward  alonj  the  general 
lines  of  otir  pre!»»"nt  creative  and  dynamic 
foreign  policy — or  double  back  toward  Is^^ila- 
tlonlsm  and  head-ln-the-sand  Irresponsi- 
bility? 

There  la  today  In  the  United  States  Senate 
a  powerful  group  of  Republicans  who  have 
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opposed  or  sought  to  weaken  nearly  every 
great  forward  step  we  have  taken.  This 
group  Includes  Senator  Tait.  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  policy  committee,  and 
Senator  Wherrt.  the  Republican  floor  lead- 
er. It  also  Includes  Senator  Jen-neb,  who 
recently  described  the  career  or  General 
Marshall  as  a  living  lie.  It  Includes  Senator 
Kem.  Senator  Malone,  and  other  bitter-end 
Isolationists.  If  the  Republican  Party  gains 
seven  Senate  seats  In  this  election,  these 
men  would  control  and  dominate  the  Senate. 
They  would  thus  have  the  last  word  in  for- 
eign policy.  The»  are  watching  Connecticut 
Mgerly.  They  figure  they  have  In  the  bag 
five  or  six  of  the  seven  they  need — and  the 
two  key  seats  to  give  them  control  are  here. 
They  know  they  can  control  any  Republican 
newcomers  to  the  Senate,  through  the 
seniority  system. 

Therefore,  when  you  vote  on  November  7, 
remember  you  are  voting  on  whether  you 
want  to  turn  over  America  foreign  policy  to 
Tarr,  to  WHrsar,  jEWNrt,  Malone.  Kem,  and 
Capehabt.  As  you  see,  this  is  no  mere  State 
election.  You  are  voting  on  policies  which 
affect  the  entire  world  and  which  will  affect 
It  for  decades  to  come. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  this 
group  on  foreign  policy.  I  speak  from  bitter 
personal  experience;  it  was  Congressman 
Tabu — who  would  become  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  who  not  long  ago  called  the  Marshall 
^lan  operation  rat  hole — It  was  Congressman 
Tabeii  who  tried  to  kill  the  Voice  of  America 
by  calling  it  a  racket,  and  It  was  Senator 
Tajt  who  held  up  its  legal  validation  for 
almost  2  years. 

In  1947,  16  Republicans,  including  the 
present  floor  leader.  Mr.  Wherst.  voted 
against  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill.  The 
same  year  20  Republicans,  led  by  Taft  and 
Wbzrkt.  voted  to  reduce  foreign  aid.  Then 
came  the  Marshall  plan.  Senator  Tatt 
mustered  23  Republicans  In  an  effort  to  cut 
the  authorization  by  one  and  three-tenths 
billions.  Senator  CAnHvar  rounded  up  19 
to  convert  the  bill  Into  a  relief  measure  and 
they  cut  It  to  $2,000  OCO. 000.  Next,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Senators  Wherjit.  Tajt. 
and  Watkins  marshaled  18  Republican  votes 
for  a  reservation  to  withhold  military  as- 
sistance from  our  allies  Twenty-three  Re- 
publicans voted  to  cut  the  appropriation  40 
percent,  from  $500,000,000  to  t300.000,COO. 
On  final  passage  of  the  act.  Senators  Taft, 
Whsut.  and  others  who  dominate  the  Re- 
publican Party,  voted  against  any  military 
aasLstance  to  our  North  Atlantic  allies. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  the  House 
defeated  the  Korean  aid  bill— the  little  ECA 
for  Korea — 192  to  191 — 130  Republicans  were 
numbered  among  the  192. 

I  think  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  ask.  "'Just 
who  has  l)een  giving  the  "green  light"  to  the 
Communist  aggressors?"  In  truth  and  in 
fact,  it  Is  those  who  have  tried  to  cut  ECA. 
to  undermine  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  to  wipe 
out  or  cripple  the  point  4  program.  Can 
the  American  people  afford  to  give  control  of 
their  Congress  at  this  Juncture  of  history  to 
men  with  the  international  myopia  of  Jew- 
Kn  and  Whkxrt,  Tatt  and  Tabxx? 

Heaven  help  us  if  our  foreign  policy  should 
ever  be  ••Jennerized."  Heaven  help  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  the  lives  of  our 
sons  If  our  mUitary  and  foreign-aid  appro- 
priations are  again  allowed  to  be  "Tabertzed  " 

I  shall  now  answer  my  questioner  in  West 
Cornwall  about  Rtissia.  Tills  answer  is  in 
five  parts 

The  first  way  to  stop  Russia  is  throtigh  the 
continuation.  Improvement,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  domestic  policies  initiated  by 
and  earned  out  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Truman  over  the  last  5  yerTs. 
The  fi.^t  requisite  in  stopping  Russia  is  that 
v«    maintain    and    develop    our    ecancm^c 


6treng;th  at  home.  Our  economy  Is  now 
stron|;er  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
with  (12.000,000  Americans  employed  and  na- 
tional income  at  record  levels.  Next  week 
I  shall  devote  my  broadcast  to  otir  domestic 
problems  and  opportunities,  the  broadcast 
I  had  originally  planned  for  tonight. 

The  second  way  to  stop  Russia  is  military 
strength  so  overwhelming  that  even  the  men 
of  the  Kremlin  will  give  heed.  All  such 
military  forces  should  he  organized  and  co- 
ordinated With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  world  under  the  United 
Nations  flag.  The  precedent  of  Korea  is  the 
key  to  the  future  security  of  mankind.  It 
Is  a  key  that  looms  big  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. We  must  use  it  to  unlocic  the  door 
to  freedom  for  the  suUerlng  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  gravest  danger  in  this  respect  lies  In 
projecting  the  penny-wise  pound-foolish  at- 
titude that  has  characterized  so  many  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  the  past — an  at- 
titude which,  if  It  prevailed,  would  ulti- 
mately. I  believe,  be  paid  for  in  the  lives 
and  blood  of  our  sons. 

The  third  way  to  stop  Russia  Is  through 
economic  assistance  to  our  friends  and  allies 
In  the  free  world.  Here  again,  along  with 
the  Marshall  plan  and  following  it — we  must 
move  forward  to  bring  the  benefits  of  our 
technological  age  to  the  worlds  under- 
developed areas,  especially  in  Asia  around 
the  Soviet  perimeter.  We  must  help  the 
famished  peoples  fight  the  poverty  which 
breeds  communism.  I  favor  a  greatly  ex- 
panded point  4  program.  The  Republicans 
voted  25  to  8  against  passage  of  the  f)oint  4 
program.  It  should  be  increased  at  once  to 
a  minimum  of  IIOO.COO.OOO. 

The  fourth  way  to  stop  Russia  Is  In  the 
extension  of  human  rights.  The  UN  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  must  be  ratified.  The 
UN  declaration  on  human  rights  should  be 
Implemented.  The  slave  labor  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  shotild  be  ftUly  exposed 
and   documented   by   UN   action. 

However,  these  four  programs,  however 
comprehensive,  will  not  clinch  and  solidify 
the  world-wide  struggle  for  the  survival  of 
free  institutions  unless  we  can  win  the 
minds  ard  loyalties  of  mankind  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

This  Is  our  fifth  way  to  stop  Russia,  and  It 
m.ay  become  as  Important  as  any  of  the  other 
four.  It  is  In  their  appeal  to  men's  minds 
and  hearts  that  the  Soviets  have  made  most 
spectacular  gains — with  weapons  of  subver- 
sion and  propaganda  and  lies — and  with  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  outright  force.  In 
the  Senate  I  have  fought  for  a  great  expan- 
sion of  thb  phase  of  an  all-embracing  for- 
eign policy.  Such  an  expanded  program  in 
the  war  of  ideas  was  vital  before  Korea.  It 
is  even  more  vital  today.  1  shall  tell  you 
why  2  weeks  from  tonight.  If  you  want 
my  article  on  this  subject  in  the  current 
Coronet,  write  me  and  111  send  it  to  you. 

In  Korea,  with  victory  now  seemingly  as- 
sured, a  united  and  f>eaceful  nation  must 
result  from  the  sacrifices  of  our  youth.  The 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
double  riveted.  Justice  must  be  meted  out 
to  the  violators  of  elementary  decencies. 
Aid  mtist  be  given  the  Korean  people.  All 
this  can  and  should  be  accomplished  under 
United  Nations  auspices  without  any  ap- 
peasement    of     or     deals     with     Communist 

Chir.a.  over  Formosa  or  any  other  Issue. 

The  five-point  program  I  have  outlined 
here  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
world  situation.  It  Is  consistent  with  the 
traditions  of  cur  country.  It  develops  out 
of  the  spirit  and  the  genius  cf  our  people. 
It  partakes  of  their  conadence  in  their  c^n 
destiny  and  their  hope  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  a  perllovj  world.  And  it  presents  the 
kind  of  challenge  Connecticut  never  fai-ed 
to  meet. 


State  Department  lajored  21   Isdlastriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NFVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22  > ,  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease for  July  12.  1950.  dealing  with  the 
21  American  industries  listed  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  havin.e  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  State  Department's  present  foreign 
trade  policy. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  release 
v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

WASHTNCTOit.  D  C  .  July  12.  1950.— United 
States  Senator  George  W.  MALO.^fI  Repub- 
lican. Nevada,  today  in  the  .Senate  listed  21 
American  Industries  which  have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  our  State  Departments 
present  foreign-trade  policy.  The  Nevada 
Senator  offered  the  list  as  a  sequel  'o  a 
previously  submitted  H.-^t  of  victimized  in- 
dustries in  20  States.  He  emphasized  th;.t 
every  State  which  has  any  of  the  21  industries 
in  the  new  list  will  be  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

Senator  Malon-e  said:  "The  State  Depart- 
ment's theory  that  the  more  foreign  g.>xia 
sold  in  this  country,  the  more  American  dol- 
lars there  will  be  in  the  hards  of  foreigners 
with  which  to  buy  American  goods  bypasses 
one  basic  question :  Inasmuch  as  the  free- 
trade  importation  of  lew- wage  and  3la\e- 
labor  products  in  competition  with  those  cf 
hlgh-living-standard  American  worXers  will 
force  more  and  more  American  workers  out 
of  Jobs,  how  can  unemployed  Americans  buy 
the  foreign  producu  regardless  of  how  cheoa 
they  are?" 

The  21  American  Industries  listed  as  the 
first  suSerers  are :  (1 )  Crude  petroleum  and 
products;  (2)  aluminum  In  coils,  plates,  bars, 
and  rods;  (3)  glo-es  and  mittens,  knitted  or 
crocheted,  wool  and  cotton;   (4i   fur  felt  hats 

and  hat  bodies;  (5)  silk  piece  goods;  (6) 
EtencU  silk,  dyed  or  colored:  (7)  knitted  wool 
berets;  (8)  glassware,  blown  stemware  and 
artwtre:  (9)  paper  products:  (10)  spring 
clothespins,  (11 1  reeds  and  cane,  wrought 
and  manufactured  from  rattan;  (12)  lead 
ores,  lead  bullion:  (13)  zinc;  (14»  copper: 
(15)  seafood;  (16)  beef  and  veal,  chilled  and 
fru2en;  (17)  corduroy  and  velveteen;  (18) 
woolens  and  worsteds;  (19)  magnesite;  (20) 
synthetic  organic  chemicals;  (21)  textile 
machinery. 

Senator  Malone  called  on  the  Senators 
from  the  States  having  these  21  industries 
to  join  him  "in  an  honest  effort  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  State  Department's  foreign  trade 
policy  of  encouraging  importation  on  a  basis 
which  gives  foreign  indtistry  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  American  industry." 

Continuing.  Senator  Malone  said:  "There 
never  was  a  consistent  free-trader.  He  w^nts 
free  trade  on   tbines  he   must   buy   and   hi«h 

Import  fees  on  things  he  must  sell.  A  case 
In  point  IS  the  position  recently  taken  by 
certain  brass  fabricators,  who  wanted  free 
trade  on  copt>er.  which  they  had  to  buy.  and 
a  protective  tariff  on  finished  products  simi- 
lar to  their  f.nished  prcducis. 

"We  have  the  spectacle  here  in  the  Senate 
of  oa.e  distinguished  SfenriVor  after  anoiiier 
going  along  Wtth  the  Sii.;e  Depart^ient  la  its 
free-tr-ide  policy  exc^rt  vLc.-e  :•  cr.cerns  a 
product  of  his  oirn  Stct;.    A  St::a:or  wanu 
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tn*  ma*  on  •▼trytMnt  except.  ■«y,  oU— hu 
8tat«  produce*  fuel;  another  M«ins  to  like 
';  etttjrtitta^  except  cloihes- 
StAte    produce* 

a 

ttaa  aad  qtttt  atefpaboofOiic  for  the  benefit 
of  XAtm  group  or  UMt  group  and  at  the  cx- 
penae  of  Um  An»rican  workers  and  investors 
M  a  wbole.  If  we  are  to  hare  a  fair  Import 
fee  oo  OM  ttem.  let  us  be  fair  about  aU 
tutna.    Lac  ns  try  a  UtUa  basic  boneatj. 

"In  talmeas  to  AmcrleaiM  let  xis  fight 
a^iwat  tiM  praaant  State  Departzncnt  poUcy 
which   wlU   rcmova   the   floor    from    undar 

floor  has  dlaappearad.  labor  wiU  be  the  llrat 

to  reel  liie  effecta.  The  worklngman.  •a'lth 
|yg  ^a^t  batt  paid  for  and  with  his  kids  m 
Mkeol.  vfll  iMl  Mnaelf  deetlttite.  fora&ken 
by  a  Oiim  iiiiiiint  that  deliberately  deatroyed 
hla  opportunity  to  earn  an  American  Urlx^" 


State    Department    Dishonest    Coacenuaf 
Point  4  Expaosioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  Nn*DA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  lleoUlative  daw 
of  Friday.  September  22).  19$0 

Mr  MALONE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urutnimoas  con&eni  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  and 
preta  reteace  for  August  30,  1950.  which 
charges  the  State  Department  with  de- 
ception and  dishonesty  in  its  now  re- 
vealed expansion  plans  for  the  point  4 
program. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

WaaHiMCTOii  D  C.  AU(fU£t  30.  1B50  — 
United  States  Senator  Osoace  W  Mai^oitx, 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  cbargel  the  State 
Department  with  de.eptlon  and  dishonesty 
In  its  now  revealed  expaiulon  plans  for  tha 
polBt  4  program. 

Sautor  MaLom  said.  "When  administra- 
tion spokanaan  were  confronted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  wtth  aatlnoates  that  point  4  would 
eost  the  Cnlted  States  tax)>ayers  tliuuaaiuls 
•€  millions  of  dollars,  they  blandly  answered 
the  a46.0O0.0CX)  request  was  nut  preUm- 
to  request  for  larger  sums  and  that 
iras  to  be  used  in  this  connection 
only  to  send  American  experts  to  advUe  the 
rulers  of  unilerdevelope<]  countries  about 
projects  They  settled  lor  Ihlriy-Qve  mil- 
lion Yet.  word  crimes  now  that  »83,000.000 
of  ECA  funds  are  to  be  spent  on  the  point  4 
projfram 

P-jint  4  phll'jecphy  Ignores  the  precept  of 
common  honesty  in  guvernment  It  was  In- 
augurated in  an  atn)<.«phere  of  duhoiiesty. 
the  adrnii.utratlon  atiemptinK  to  make  it 
look  UXe  a  stn&ll  project  which  neeUed  to 
Study  and  but  Ulile  money. 

"The  J<  ker  Is  that  the  measure  provides 
thai  the  pr.vate  invesiineriis  ne<:ek*ary  for 
the  development  pre  jects  are  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Oovernment  lu 
Other  words,  lo««es  due  to  soctuUzation  or 
ConfUcatlon  of  private  property  in  forelRii 
countries,  or  due  to  any  other  cnuse  are  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  United  States  taxpayer. 
Lrarttnsr  [ir'jponenls  cf  pf)lnt  4  shy  that  U  Is 
a  do-vcar  program  which  wlU  cost  at  laaat 
•7,UKi.0OO.0OO  doUara   i^er    )eaT.    or   #330,000, 


000.000  over  the  50-year  period  Other  esti- 
mates run  higher 

"Point  4  was  never  a  plsn.  but  a  loosely 
conceived  form  of  global  WPA.  trotted  out 
as  a  bold  new  program,  hailed  enthuaiaatl- 
cally  by  the  do-gooders  who  think  that  there 
Is  no  limit  to  the  taxes  which  can  b*  taken 
from  the  American  pe<-ple  and  that  we 
Should  share  our  taxpayers*  money  wtth 
foreign  countries 

— Tb  •oOM  of  t».  It  was  evident  from  the 
first  that,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  the 
scheme  contemplated  the  deep  govglng  of 
the  United  SUtea  taxpayer.  If  the  foreign 
cctirtrles  had  national  Integrity  and  were 
to  supply  their  own  capital,  then  why 
wouldn't  they  hire  their  own  Atnerican  ex- 
perts, as  In  the  past. 

'There  is  great  merit  in  the  Idea  of  devel- 
oping backward  areas,  and  venture  capital 
Is  p.bundantly  available  whenever  foreign 
countries  create  a  favorable  Investment 
aUaoBte  through  fair  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUclea,  demonstrate  good  will  toward  for- 
eign enterprises,  and  estsblish  a  record 
which  asstires  an  Investor  a  fair  chance  on 
his  money 

"The  point  4  plan  would  shift  the  risk  from 
the  willing  investor,  seeking  a  profit,  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  American  public 
ahould  not  be  expected  to  make  good  losses 
brought  about  by  the  lack  of  integrity  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries. 

"Point  4  cannot  do  the  thli  gs  that  are 
promised  In  its  name  without  a  much  deeper 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayers  and  much 
severer  rectxlctions  on  American  freedom 
than  the  Administration  hxia  spelled  out. 
We  cannot  very  well  establish  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  program  aflectln?^  nailUons  of  people 
fur  50  >ears  and  then  suddenly  draw  back, 

•The  potential  of  point  4  should  be  re- 
viewed carefully  before  the  Oovernment 
sends  e:q>erta  all  over  the  world  bearing 
prumiaes  on  which  our  American  workers 
will  have  to  naake  good." 


"$9'^  Out  '  by  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NriADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  ilenislative  day 

Of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  M.ALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  July  26. 
1950,  press  release  on  our  being  "sold 
out  ■  by  the  State  Department 

There  bein;;  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Washington.  D  C.  July  26.  1950 — United 
Btatesj  Senator  OeoacE  W  Malonk.  Repub- 
lican, of  Nevada,  charged  today  that  we 
have  been  "boIcI  out"  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Nevada  Senator  said  that  the 
forel4;n  policy  of  our  Oovernment  "which  got 
us  Into  this  war  was  part  of  a  deliberately 
designed  plot  to  advance  communism," 

Continuing,  Senator  Malone  said:  'The 
bandlnK  over  of  Asia  to  the  Soviets,  the  arm- 
ing of  Russia  through  Marshall-plan  coun- 
tries, the  encroachment  of  si^lalistlc  Ideas 
In  our  legislation  here,  and  the  wrecking  of 
American  industry  were  some  of  the  steps  In 
the  treacherous  plot. 

•Undoubtedly,  Stalin  thought  he  had  the 
r"<i  fi  rn  Aches<jn  to  go  ahead  In  Aila. 
£;ver>iiiiug   polnu    to   that.     But   Acheson  s 


position  on  Korea  was  suddenly  reversed,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  Is  now  apologix- 
\T\g  to  the  Hisses  and  his  other  Communist 
friends.  Our  position  In  Asia  and  elsewhere 
la  Just  what  could  be  expected  with  the 
personnel    of    our    SUte    Department    what 

it  is. 

"On  the  home  front,  the  Red  plot  has  been 
carrted  on  within  the  administration  by  a 
constant  attack  on  American  Industry.  This 
attack  has  come  through  (a)  Government 
regulations  so  designed  as  to  eliminate  ven- 
ture capital,  which  made  this  country  great; 
(b)  taxes  so  designed  as  to  eliminate  Initia- 
tive: (c)  a  foreign  "free  trade"  policy  so 
designed  as  to  curtail  domestic  production: 
and  (d)  reckless  spending  on  the  oart  of 
the  Government  so  designed  as  to  threaten 
our  whole  economic  structure. 

"UntU  this  country  squarely  faces  its 
errors  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  which 
Is  all  one  policy,  until  It  abandons  the  'sp>end 
and  elect*  theories  of  vielfare-statlsm.  and 
until  Its  citizens  are  dlscoviraged  from  run- 
ning to  Washington  for  handouts,  we  will 
continue  to  tremble  before  the  threats  of  a 
people  backward  In  production  and  culture. 
Until  that  Ume,  the  prestige  of  America  will 
continue  to  sink  as  It  sank  In  the  face  of 
the  Korean  affair.. 

"How  far  are  we  now  from  the  mood  for 
reclaiming  our  national  self-respect?  Un- 
less there  Is  a  complete  reversal  in  Washing- 
ton's mood,  this  armed  outbrcfik  will  he  the 
occasion  for  more  reckless  spending,  furthft- 
demands  for  p:)wer.  and  more  of  all  the 
same  trappings  that  have  accompanied  this 
country  to  its  present  plight. 

"There  will,  no  doubt,  be  bigger  requests 
for  all  sorts  of  things  that  can.  in  sorr.e  way. 
be  tied  to  the  label  'national  defe.if e  '  We 
will  not  question  many  of  these  expendi- 
tures. Peace  that  was  so  costly  won  has  been 
thrown  away  by  blunders  and  stupidities. 
And  with  it  gone,  we  must,  however  sadly, 
prepare  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  poa- 
slblllty  of  new  orislaughta. 

"We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  present 
administration  will  curtail  Its  spending  on 
nondefense  Items.  It  has  shown  no  love 
for  a  balanced  bndjet  or  a  strontr  currency. 
Now  Is  the  time  Congress  need.s  a  little  back- 
t)one  to  stand  up  against  Government  Taste 
and  against  unlimited  powers  for  the  ad- 
ministration— all  In  the  name  oT  saving  us. 

"We  need  to  remind  ourselve.s  that  cur 
first  and  foremost  task  Is  to  keep  ourselves 
strong.  Only  with  a  strnnfj  American  In- 
dustry can  we  win  The  antl-Comraunlst 
forces  of  the  world  that  are  able  and  wUllng 
to  fight  are  outnumbered  The  defense  of 
the  free  world  must  be  achieved  by  quality 
which  Is  able  to  overcome  quantity.  We  are 
not  big  enough  to  overwhelm  our  opponents 
by  the  massing  of  military  power.  Since  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  bigger,  our  fate  depends 
on  whether  we  can  be  better. 

"Where  in  the  preatept  danger — at  home  or 
abroad?  We  have  been  repseatedly  warned 
that  we  are  in  danger  from  within.  Since 
1932  there  has  been  a  constant  war  against 
America,  within  our  grates 

"The  State  Department's  foreign  free-trade 
P'llicy.  through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  as  extended,  which  has  been  erroneous- 
ly called  reciprocal,  has  removed  the  floor 
from  under  wages  and  Investments  and  has 
stopped  the  flow  of  venture  capital  in  a  lartre 
section  of  the  Industrial  field  American 
mines  have  been  closed,  and  at  a  time  when 
an  adequate  stockpile  of  strategic  metals  and 
a  going  concern  mining  industry  is  vitally 
needed  The  so-called  escape  clause  proved 
to  be  no  escape:  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned 
to  the  American  Industries  which  have  ap- 
pe'\led  for  relief  from  the  State  Department's 
actions.  The  so-called  peril-point  provision 
is  Just  as  much  of  a  snare  and  delusion; 
In  case  of  a  test.  U  would  mean  nothing, 
becauje  It  provides  only  that,  when  the  peril 
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point  Is  reached,  the  President  write  a  letter 
to  Congress.     Nothing  more. 

"Let  u.":  clean  up  the  home  front,  give  as- 
surance to  American  people  that  American 
Industries  and  things  American  will  be  pro- 
tected. Let  ua  once  and  for  all  put  a  stop 
to  the  foreign  policy  which  weakens  our  po- 
sitions abroad  and  destroys  our  Industries 
at  home.  Let's  fight  for  ideals  and  for  an 
administration  that  will  uphold  them  when 
th?-  war  is  at  an  end.  The  boys  on  the  front 
have  little  to  fieht  for  unless  they  can  know 
clearly  that  they  are  defending  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life." 


Democratic  Administratioo  Foreifn  Policy 
Miitakes  Led  to  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1950 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  administration's  mis- 
takes in  its  foreign  policy  program  has 
broutiht  about  the  present  conflict  in 
Korea. 

A  splendid  speech  on  the  subject, 
which  points  up  the  mistakes  of  the  ad- 
ministration, has  been  prepared  for  radio 
delivery  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heflfelfinger, 
Republican  national  committeewoman 
from  Minnesota.  This  talk  will  be  of 
Intere.st  to  readers  of  the  Record  and 
Americans  everywhere  I  submit  it  for 
their  reading.     It  follo'W's: 

Good  afternoon,  fellow  Americans.  The 
free  world  Is  rejoicing  today  because  of  the 
news  of  the  growing  success  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  In  Korea,  In  the  flush  of 
victory  we  must  not  let  the  mistakes  cf  our 
foreign  policy,  which  led  to  this  war.  become 
obsctire.  This  is  not  the  time  few  recrimina- 
tions but  along  with  our  Joy  we  must  as- 
certain what  went  wrong  with  our  thinking 
and  hrw  could  we  have  so  grossly  misinter- 
preted the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Our 
past  mistakes  mu.st  make  us  realize  tod.\y. 
more  than  ever,  that  we  can  still  win  the 
major  battle  of  war  and  lose  the  peace. 

In  19'23.  Lenin  wrote  :  "The  outcome  of  the 
world  strugple  win  be  determined  fcy  Eus- 
Bla.  India,  and  China.  lna.<=^murh  as  they  con- 
stitute the  overwhelming  majority  cf  the 
population  of  the  globe  "  Today  Russia  and 
her  satellites  have  aome  800.000,000  under 
her  control.  We.  the  free  Western  World, 
have  the  same  number  of  people.  The  re- 
mamlne  700.000  000  living  between  Korea 
and  Iran  will  tip  the  balance  of  the  scale 

Why  h.ive  we  lost  the  confidence  of  this 
group?  We  must  understand  a  few  hlstorl- 
caJ  episodes.  The  seizure  of  Manchuria  from 
China  by  Japan  In  1931  was  the  first  act  of 
sfreress'.on  which  linally  culminated  in  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  In  1943. 
at  Cairo.  In  December,  we  promised  China  to 
return  Manchuria  to  her  but  In  1945  at  Ya.ta. 
we  betrayed  that  commitment  and  m  secret 
agreement.  Invited  Russia  to  take  control  of 
the  railroads  and  seaports  In  Manchuria  in 
return  for  Rtissian  assistance  in  otir  war 
agalnft  Japan. 

The  sell-out  to  Russia  at  Yalta  was  to 
abortan  the  war  and  save  American  lives. 
However.  Russia  came  Into  the  war  against 
Japan  oniy  6  days  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
For  every  life  saved  at  Yalta  thotisands  of 
untrained  and  unequipped  Americans,  South 
Korean."!  and  United  Nations  troops  have  died 
In  Korea  today.     We  cannot  sell  out  moral 
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principles  and  escape  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  Yalta  agreement,  famotis  for  buying  the 
good  will  of  the  strong  by  sacrlflclng  the 
weak,  win  also  be  remembered  for  the  prom- 
inence of  those  who  signed  it.  Including  the 
name  of  one  "red  herring"— Alger  Hiss. 

The  Korean  war  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
faUure  at  Yalta  to  think  beyond  the  mili- 
tary objective.  It  Is  thought  by  many  that 
secret  commitments  not  yet  brought  to  light 
were  made  at  Yalta  which  permitted  the 
Russians  to  take  over  North  Korea,  just  as 
they  did  Berlin  and  Czechoslovakia.  Korea 
was  divided  at  the  thlrty-elphth  parallel  and 
Russia  Invited  to  take  over  North  Korea  from 
the  Japanese,  deeplte  the  declaration  of  the 
Cairo  conference  that  one  of  our  aims  was 
the  Independence  of  Korea,  a  pledge  renewed 
at  Pot.^dam  In  1945. 

The  thirty-eighth  parallel  threw  out  of 
line  Koreas  reasonably  balanced  economy 
making  survival  of  either  part  Impossible 
without  outside  assistance.  Time-consum- 
ing negotiations  between  the  Russians  and 
the  United  States  for  full  freedom  of  Korea 
brought  no  results.  When  negotiations  fi- 
nally broke  down  entirely,  the  Russians  were 
In  complete  control  of  North  Korea  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  refused  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  commission  to  come  In  and 
conduct  a  free  election.  Instead  Russia  held 
Its  own  election  in  1948  and  presented  the 
North  Koreans  with  the  usual  slate  of  im- 
oppcsed  Communist  candidates.  The  Rus- 
sians then  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
their  troops,  leaving  behind,  however,  a 
higtily  trained  and  well-equipped  Conunu- 
nlst  military  force.  At  the  same  time  the 
South  Koreans,  under  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission conducted  elections  and  a  Repub- 
lic was  formed  headed  by  Syngman  Rhee. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Soutn  Korean 
National  Assembly  on  November  1948  passed 
a  reso'utlon  urging  United  States  troops  to 
remain  until  the  Republic  was  capable  of 
maintaining  national  security,  the  United 
States  started  withdrawing  troops  and  6 
months  later.  In  June  1949,  we  had  com- 
pletely withdrawn  from  Korea,  leaving  only 
a  small  military  mission  of  300  men  who 
were  to  train  a  constabulary  of  South  Ko- 
reans for  the  sole  pu.'pose  of  internal  secu- 
rity. This  small  police  force  was  equipped 
only  with  light  amis  and  ammunition  re- 
ceived from  cur  siirphis  supplies  and  all  of 
it  w.TS  over  4  years  of  age. 

The  North  Koreans,  during  the  past  5 
years,  had  become  skillful  warriors  because 
of  the  training  they  had  received  under  the 
Communists,  and  because  they  were  Joined 
by  Siberian  Koreans — Koreans  who  had  fled 
Japanese  control  and  Joined  the  Rus-sian 
Army  in  Siberia.  After  our  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea.  President 
Truman  recommended  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Leading  Republicans  In  the 
House  believed  that  under  the  present  set- 
up South  Korea  was  untenable  and  that  It 
was  futile  to  pour  American  goods  and  ma- 
chinery Into  a  country  which  could  not  de- 
fend Itself  against  Communist  leaders,  who 
even  at  that  time  were  commanding  North 
Korean  forces  in  border  fighting.  The  Re- 
publicans of  the  House  attempted  to  amend 
this  economic-aid  program  so  the  money 
could  be  used  for  military  aid  also.  The 
State  Department  turned  thumbs  dov.n  en 
a  Republican  minority  report  which  stated 
that  Soviet  troops  are  In  positions  of  com- 
mand as  well  as  acting  advisers  In  North  Ko- 
rea and  that  this  development  may  well 
mean  the  launching  of  a  full  military  drive 
and  unless  South  Korea  Is  prepared  to  meet 
force  with  comparable  force  economic  as- 
sistance cannot  cf  Itself  Insure  the  safety 
and  Integrity  of  South  Korea. 

So  Korean  economic  aid  bUl  was  finally 
passed  In  February  1950.  calling  for  $110.- 
000.000  to  t>e  spent  during  the  first  6  months 
in  1950.  However.  less  than  half,  or  $45.- 
000.000.  was  actually  delivered  during  that 
specified    important    period.       Military    aid. 


which  should  have  reached  them  at  the  same 
time  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  6  monttw  later,  only 
amounted  to  $200  worth  cf  barbed  wire. 
Other  military  material,  which  was  marked 
rtish  tor  south  Korea,  still  had  not  been 
Eent  at  the  time  of  the  Communist  attack 
this  summer.  The  Commtinists  knew  all  of 
this  and  realised  we  did  not  have  a  policy, 
or  any  real  convictions  about  Korea,  and 
that  we  did  not  carry  through  with  our  com. 
mltments.  They  further  realised  that  we 
had  no  convictions  at>out  Formosa  or  Indo- 
china, and  they  welcomed  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson 's  answer  to  Senator  VAwritNEnc, 
when  he  asked  what  the  administrative  pol- 
icy was.  Secretary  Acheson  answered:  "The 
administrative  policy  was  to  wait  until  the 
dust  settled."  The  dust  has  settled  on  our 
American  youth  In  Korea.  On  January  12. 
President  Truman  asserted  he  was  against 
mllit!U7  aid  for  Formosa.  The  next  day  Sec- 
retary Acheson  aruiounced  that  the  Amer- 
ican line  of  defense  was  drawn  through 
Japan.  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines.  That 
statement  openly  told  the  Communists  that 
we  wotild  not  defend  Korea  or  Pormoaa. 
Even  as  late  as  last  June  President  Truman 
on  his  western  nonpolitlcal  trip  asserted: 
•The  Nation  Is  closer  to  peace  now  than  at 
any  time  dining  the  last  5  years"  and  Sena- 
tor CoNNALLT,  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  felt 
that  the  private  mlliUry  and  State  Depart- 
ment reports  indicate  an  easing  ofl  in  the 
International  situation.  June  23,  Secretary 
Acheson  announced  that  our  policy  not  to  de- 
fend Formosa  had  not  been  changed.  The 
next  day,  June  34.  the  Communists  Invaded 
South  Korea  and  on  June  27  President  Tru- 
man did  an  abrup*^  about-face  and  an- 
nounced that  air  and  sea  forces  would  be 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Seventh  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  proceeding  to  Formosa  to  defeat  any  at- 
tempt to  storm  that  last  bastion  of  National- 
ist China.  The  rest  of  the  tragic  picture  (rf 
linpreparedness   is   known   to   us. 

The  late  James  Forrestal  lost  his  Job  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  later  took  his  life 
because  he  knew  cur  military  budget  was  not 
equal  to  the  commitments  our  administra- 
tion had  made  all  over  the  world.  His  rec- 
ommendations and  those  of  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley In  1948  called  for  eighteen  billion  as  a 
minimum  cost  of  adequate  defense.  This 
was  cut  to  fourteen  billion  by  order  of  the 
President,  a  policy  which  was  popular  with 
the  people  who  had  not  been  told  the  tragic 
facts  now  so  apparent  to  tis  In  the  Ught  of 
present  events.  Our  military  weakness  and 
the  ?hortcomings  In  our  preparedness  cannot 
entirely  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  funds. 
It  Is  the  way  the  funds  were  administered. 
Atomic  war  ■was  placed  flnt  to  the  neplect  of 
ground  forces  and  fighter  planes  and  t&nka 
to  protect  those  ground  fcrcef.  We  did  not 
have  enough  air  transport  planes  to  insure 
the  number  of  men  required  for  our  worid- 
wltje  commitments.  The  week  the  North 
Koreans  struck,  the  last  cf  our  14  large  carrier 
air  groups  was  belncr  decommissioned.  The 
week  we  embarked  on  police  action  we  had 
only  7  larce  carriers  otrt  of  a  group  of  20  we 
hid  had  at  the  end  of  the  war.-  Half  of  our 
10  divisions  were  doing  occupation  duty. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  making  annual- 
ly 8,500  tanks.  These  tanks  are  now  obsolete 
and  we  were  making  none  In  June.  By  the 
same  token,  in  1941  we  were  making  annually 
25  GOO  millt-Ty  aircraft  crmpared  to  none  as 
of  June  1950.  We  had  2  025  COO  men  in  the 
armed  service  in  1©41,  compared  to  half  that 
nimiber  In  June  1950  Our  national  debt  m 
1941  was  fifty -five  billion  compared  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  bUllon  now.  Ova 
dollar  then  was  worth  90.5,  compared  to  63.7 
In  June,  and  It  Is  even  less  today. 

On  June  9.  13,  ard  20  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  supersecret  hear- 
ings, heard  reports  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  teUing  oi  massing  of  Bed  trocps 
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•nd  the  moTlnf  of  heavy  artillery  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  The  quMtlon  U  now. 
Jn  view  of  thcM*  Uitelltgence  report*.  Why  waa 
the  United  States.  4  daya  later,  caught  in 
another  Pearl  Harbor?  The  Korean  cam- 
caught  the  United  Statea  In  a  tight, 
inda  trap  It  came  at  the  time  of  a 
in  peace  crusade — the  fallacies  of  which 
•re  apparent  to  the  ^ucated  world  but  not 
■o  to  the  hundred*  of  millions  of  unin- 
formed. It  was  a  psychological  defeat  for  us 
which  resounded  all  over  the  world  and  was 
parttcularly  depressing  to  those  people  of 
western  Kurope  who  were  depending  upon 
us  for  leadership. 

Have  these  policies  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic-controlled administration  brought  us 
peace,  stability.  International  security,  or 
rather  hare  they  brought  us  war.  inflation, 
and  international  chaos'  If  unity  means  a 
continuation  of  these  policies.  If  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration  la  tantamount 
to  eonsplrln^  with  the  enemy  then  we  had 
llSttar  reexamine  the  word  unity  The  time 
does  not  call  for  politics  as  usual.  If  we 
continue  to  dissipate  our  strength  In  con- 
'^tmfti^  with  Soviet  satellites,  we  will  soon 
beeome  exhausted  economically  and  mili- 
tarily and  at  the  aame  time  w  will  be  per- 
oJtttng  Russia  to  build  her  reserve  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  In  the  end  she  will  have  the 
Strength. 

One-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  today 
are  slaves  of  a  Communist  dictatorship 
which  recognises  no  Ood.  A  dictatorship 
ruthless  In  lu  destruction  of  human  liber- 
ties and  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  A 
dictatorship  dedicated  to  global  war  In  which 
Korea  U  only  the  first  Incident.  If  we.  who 
believe  in  God.  and  the  dignity  of  man.  are 
folng  to  rally  the  free  forces  of  the  world 
to  onir  side,  we  must  persuade  them  of  our 
•tBcerlty  and  the  Integrity  of  our  purpcee  so 
that  we  may  form  a  united  bulwark  to  pro- 
te<n  those  thln?s  which  we  hold  sacred 

These  people  must  in  the  future  have  con- 
fidence In  the  forthrlghtness  of  America. 
What  can  you  and  I  do  about  it?  The  free- 
tfaok  of  criticism  can  be  reflected  In  our  vote 
Wtofgniber  7.  We  can  use  our  voice,  our  vote, 
for  a  chanee  of  administration  In  Washing- 
ton, for  wiser  leadership  to  Insure  lasting 
pesce — for  preparedness  against  future  Com- 
munist Bggreealon.  We  can  demand  that,  the 
United  Scatea  regain  the  initiative-  -establish 
a  program  of  International  Inspection  and 
control  of  atomic  activity.  W*  can  flghr.  for 
the  amendment  to  the  United  Nations' 
Charter  proposed  by  Senator  Vandxnbuo  Ic 
1948  In  place  of  ineptness  we  can  have 
power,  strength,  and   Inteprlty. 


Hoarding;  Charge  Byproduct  of  Socialistic 
Thinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W,  MALONE 

or    NIVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TFE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  ^legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  my  presj  re- 
lease for  Septembt^r  6,  1950.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hoardint;.  which  is  a  byproduct  of 
the  socialistic  thinking  m  hi«h  places  in 
Wasblngton 

There  beiT.g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendi,x  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WashincTon.  D  C.  September  fl.  19fi0 — 
United   Slates   Senator    GioacE    W    Maljnc, 


Republican  of  Nevada,  charged  today  that 
the  admlnUtratlon'i  tirade  against  American 
families  on  the  subject  of  hoarding  was  a 
byproduct  of  the  socialistic  thinking  In  high 
places  In  Washington. 

The  Nevada  Senator  said.  "When  the 
President  attacks  the  honest  American  trait 
of  providing  for  a  rainy  day.  laying  In  sup- 
plies against  a  possible  emergency,  making 
provision  for  the  future,  he  Is  echoing  the 
thoughts  of  the  Communists  and  left-wing- 
ers In  our  midst  who  want  to  set  up  a  wel- 
lare  state  where  diligent  work,  extra  eftort, 
Individual  enterprise,  and  striving  to  get 
ahead  will  mean  nothing,  where  the  shift- 
less, the  Improvident,  the  Inconsiderate  and 
the  wastrels  will  be  taken  care  of  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave." 

Continuing.  Senator  Malone  said: 

"In  the  flrst  place,  the  tirade  against  provi- 
dent American  housewives  for  hoarding  a 
few  extra  pounds  of  sugar,  or  something  else 
which  Is  not  scarce,  comes  with  111  grace  from 
an  administration  which  Is  the  prize  hoarder 
of  all  time — 192.000.000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  buying  up  more  at  the  rate  of  9,000.000 
pounds  a  week;  170.000.000  pounds  of  dried 
eggs,  and  buying  up  more  at  the  rate  of  15,- 
000.000  pounds  .  month:  104,000.000  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  buying  up  more  at  the  rate 
of  15.000.000  pounds  a  month.  The  Govern- 
ment has  hoarded  $50,000,000  worth  of  dried 
milk.  Is  buying  up  potatoes  at  a  rate  that 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $87,000,000 
this  year  alone — and  that  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  list.  The  Government  Is 
boarding  all  kinds  of  foodstuff  In  caves  and 
bulging  warehouses  and  old  airplane  hangars 
from  Maine  to  California.  And  why?  To 
raise  the  prices  of  this  foodstuff,, 

"And  why  does  the  administration  say  the 
housewives  should  not  lay  in  supplies  of 
food?     Because  It  might  ralae  the  prices. 

"Unlike  the  Individuals  whom  It  criticizes, 
the  Government  hasn't  any  use  for  all  this 
food.  It  Is  wasting  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people's  money,  and  creating  Inflation. 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Malonz  said: 

"This  Is  but  another  Illustration  of  the 
Inconsistency  In  all  economic  matters — do- 
mestic and  foreign — which  marks  the  left- 
wingers  of  this  administration." 


TruTran  S'jccnmbed  to  Ache«on  Influence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  {legislative  day 

of  Friday.  Sertember  22 1.  1950 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appcndi.x  of  the  Record  my  press  re- 
lease for  September  13.  1950.  concerning 
the  succumbiuK  of  President  Truman  to 
the  Lattimore-Acheson  influence 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wa.shincton,  D.  C  .  September  13.  1950.— > 
United  States  Senator  George  W.  Mai.onk. 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  charged  today  that 
President  Truman  had  succumbed  to  the  Lat- 
timore-Acheson pink  Influence  and  that  his 
recent  failure  to  back  Up  General  MacArihur 
was  one  of  several  Indications  of  a  complete 
about-face. 

In  a  statement  Issued  from  his  Waahlng- 
tc  1  oaice.  Senator  Malone  said'  'In  the  ad- 
dress, which  the  Presloent  a.sked  General 
MacArthur  to  withdraw,  the  General  had 
simply   agreed   with    the    Presidents   previ- 


otisly  stated  position  regarding  the  defense 
of  Formosa  against  the  Reds,  but  the  Com- 
munist sympathizers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment sold  the  President  on  the  Idea  of  cro-ss- 
Ing  up  Mac.^rthur.  It  Is  another  about-face 
m  the  President's  pitiful  attempt  to  follow 
conflicting  Ideas  of  his  advisers,  only  some 
of  whom  are  In  the  Hlss-Servlce-Acheson 
clique  of  Communist  associates  and  sympa- 
thizers. 

"Of  all  the  President's  conglomeration  of 
advisers,  the  only  ones  who  know  what  they 
want  and  follow  an  unwavering  course  are 
these  Communist  associates  and  sympa- 
thizers. The  Ideas  of  the  Hisses,  the  Wad- 
lelxhs.  the  Services,  and  the  Lattlmores.  acti- 
vated by  Acheson,  follow  a  definite  pattern. 
This  clique  favored  giving  Manchuria  to  the 
Reds  at  "Valta:  they  favored  the  partition  of 
Berlin  without  any  provision  for  ingress  or 
egress  of  non-Soviet  personnel;  they  favored 
communism  for  China,  as  warf  dlscloeed  by 
John  Foster  Dulles:  they  favored  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  Reds;  they  favored  our  send- 
ing financial  and  Industrial  aid  to  those  Euro- 
pean countries  which  would  arm  Russia  and 
her  satellites  for  world  war   III. 

"Evidence  of  traitorous  Intent  and  purpose 
may  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  when  It 
was  exposed  that  Britain  and  other  Marshall 
plan  countries  were  sending  Russia  war- 
making  materials,  not  one  of  this  Influential 
clique  lifted  a  finger  to  stop  our  money  and 
materials  flowing  to  those  countries:  In  fact, 
they  actually  opposed  the  measure — S  J.  Res. 
151.  the  Malone  resolution — which  would 
have  stopped  our  Indirect  arming  of  Russia. 
War-making  materials  are  still  being  sent  to 
Russia,  thanks  to  the  Red  lovers  In  our 
administration. 

"Only  the  most  naive  or  blind  could  now 
doubt  that  Communists  have  been  In  policy- 
making position  In  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Lee  Pressman,  the  fair-halred 
New  Deal  ofSclal.  recently  confessed  that  he 
and  others  were  Communists  while  holding 
Government  office  and  that  Communists 
moved  Into  Washington  and  took  over  key 
positions  In  the  0<jvernment  In  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal.  It  has  been  exposed 
that  Communists  have  held  key  positions  In 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Labor.  State,  and  Justice.  In  the  Treasury, 
the  OSS.  Board  of  Economic  Warfare.  Air 
Corps  Material  and  Service  Division,  War 
Production  Board.  OPA.  WPA.  and  many 
other  Government  offices. 

"In  their  attempts  to  discredit  American 
free  enterprise  and  American  Industry,  the 
New  Deal  Reds  were  serving  their  Moscow 
masters  well.  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe 
that  we  have  been  led  step  by  step  into 
soclalUm.  But  the  plot  appears  much  more 
serious.  There  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  American  people  are  victims  of  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  conceived  by  traitors,  or  Ignorant 
fools.  In  Government  offices  in  Washington. 

"The  amazing  thing  about  all  this  Is  that 
Communist  associates  and  sympathizers  are 
permitted  to  continue  In  high  office  and  In- 
fluence the  President.  Apparently  this  de- 
plorable situation  will  not  be  corrected  until 
the  American  people  themselves  correct  It." 


My  Report  to  the  Flood  Suffer-rs  of 
Crookston,  Minn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MI.VN'  -CIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi'RESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  September  20,  1950 

Mr   HAGEN.     Mr    Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Crookston.  Minn.,  this  year,  was 
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vi.sited  by  its  worst  flood  In  history.  I 
was  born  In  Crookston  in  1901  and  have 
lived  in  this  city  all  my  life.  I  was  seri- 
ou.sly  disturbed  by  the  floods  that  visited 
our  citv  on  tuo  different  occasions  late 
this  spring. 

I  made  twc  trips  by  plane  out  to 
Crookston  and  the  general  flood  area  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  to  determine  first- 
hand the  extent  of  damage  done,  and  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  the  flood,  and  to 
gain  kiiuwledKf  which  would  assist  me  in 
advancing  projects  and  propasals  to  pre- 
vent the.se  flood.-;  in  the  future.  This 
probltrr  is  clo.se  to  my  heart,  because 
many  of  my  own  friends  and  neighbors 
suffered  preat  lo.'^ses  in  the  flood.s  I  am 
determined  to  do  everything  I  possibly 
,  can  to  a.ssist  them,  and  to  work  out  a 
program  v.hich  will  prevent  these  floods 
again  in  the  future. 

It  is  «ell  known  now  that  I  have  intro- 
duced several  measures  in  CouLTess.  and 
have  secured  approval  of  these  by  the 
House  ComtrMlfp  en  Public  Works,  and 
the  Conf-ress  as  «i  whole,  which  would,  if 
carried  cut.  prevent  these  floods  or  make 
them  less  damaging  in  the  future. 

My  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  complete 
resurvcy  of  the  *hole  Red  River  Valley 
drainage  system,  including:  the  Red  Lake 
River,  of  course,  to  determine  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  serious  floods  at 
Crookston. 

I  have  suggested  and  have  asked  that 
particular  attention  t>e  paid  to  the  fol- 
lowing propo.sals: 

First.  Construction  of  reservoir  dams 
at  one  or  more  places  on  tne  Red  Lake 
River  and  other  rivpis  to  hold  back  the 
floodwaters. 

Second.  The  de^peninp.  straightening. 
and  widening  of  the  channel  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  between  Ea.-^t  Grand 
Forks  and  Grand  Porks  and  tlie  Cana- 
dian boundary  in  order  that  the  flood - 
waters  be  speedvKl  up  to  their  destination 
to  vhe  northward. 

Third.  The  deepening  of  the  channel 
of  the  Red  Lake  River  through  Crook- 
ston and  nearby  areas. 

Fourth.  Federal  assistance  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  dikes  at 
Crookston. 

Federal  action  on  this  latter  provision 
would  take  .several  years,  and  therefore 
the  people  of  Crook.stcn  are  goin?  ahead 
on  their  own.  It  is  quite  certain  now 
that  the  public-spirited  and  civic-minded 
citizens  of  Crookston  will  go  ahead  with- 
out Federal  aid  and  build  their  own  dikes. 
With  this  spirit  of  cooperation  shown, 
we  have  still  further  reasons  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  flood  problem 
in  this  area.  The  fact  that  the  people 
of  Cr.ookstcn  are  not  williac  to  wait  for 
Federal  action  shows  that  the  problem  is 
a  very  serious  one. 

I  refJiet  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  withhold  funds  for  some  of 
the  projects  in  the  Red  River  Valley  this 
year.  These  projects  previouslj-  author- 
ized by  Congress  had  been  given  funds 
for  their  construction  by  Congress. 
These  projects  will  now  have  to  wait 
until  the  administration  sees  fit  to  ad- 
vance the  money  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.     Otherwise 


It  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  act 
again  next  year. 

It  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
have  sought  and  immediately  secured  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Army 
engi^.eers  to  study  possible  future  flood - 
control  projects  for  this  area.  Their 
services  also  have  l)een  offered  to  the 
city  of  Crookston.  as  far  as  technical 
assistance  and  advice  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  Col.  Leverett  G. 
Yoder.  district  engineer.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  possible  future  floods  in  the 
Crookston  area.     The  letter  follows: 

DCABTMENT    or    TKr    AeMT, 

Corps  of  Enginxits, 
olttct  of  the  district  engineer 

St.  Paul  Dtstsict. 
St.  Paul.  Minn  ,  October  t3.  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  C.  Hacen, 

Crczkston,  Minn. 

Dear  Cnj^cnzssv.ATt  Hacen  :  This  Is  in  rep?y 
to  your  letter  of  October  9.  1950.  in  which  you 
request  to  be  advised  regarding  a  statement 
attributed  to  one  cf  the  engineers  of  this 
cfBce  to  the  effect  t.hat  a  flood  several  feet 
higher  than  the  recent  flood  could  be  or 
mi:;ht  be  expected  nrxt  year. 

Although  there  is  no  record  or  knowledge 
of  such  a  statement  having  be°n  made  by  a 
representative  cf  this  of5ce.  It  Is  posKlfcle  that 
such  a  conclusion  mlcht  ha\e  been  drewn 
from  a  mlslnterpretatii^n  of  a  dl5cu.':£lon  per- 
taining to  the  m  xlmum  probable  flood. 
Theoretically,  it  is  potslble  for  a  flood  of 
g-eater  magnitude  then  the  1950  flood  to 
cccur  at  Croolcston  under  more  critical  con- 
ditions of  Infiltration  lasses,  heavier  snow 
cover,  mere  rapid  rate  of  snow  melt,  and 
greater  accompanying  rainfall.  This  oSce 
has  not  attempted  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum probable  flood  for  the  Red  Lake  River 
at  Cnwkstcn  so  that  it  Is  not  po.^lb!e  to 
state  whether  Its  occurrence  would  result  In  a 
maximum  stage  o"'y  1  foot  or  Eever:il  feet 
higher  than  the  maximum  stage  reached  this 
sprint 

A  knowledge  of  the  maximum  probable 
fl'xxl  Is  desirable  as  a  ba^ls  for  determining 
the  detH'ee  of  protection  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically provided  by  levees  or  other  protec- 
tive measures  or  as  a  fcasis  for  spillway  de- 
sit'n  in  connection  with  f?torage  reservoirs. 
Rarely,  if  ever.  Is  it  economiraiiy  possible  to 
construct  levees  to  such  a  height  that  the 
theoretical  maximum  flood  could  be  con- 
tained 

Preliminary  calculations  indicate  that  the 
19cO  lood  at  Crookston  wcu!d  have  an  aver- 
at^e  ffquency  of  occurrence  of  abcut  once 
in  100  years.  St  ream -flow  records  at  Crook- 
ston cover  a  period  of  about  50  years  so  that 
the  conclusions  relating  to  flood  frequency 
are  fairly  reliable.  At  the  present  time  this 
office  has  no  Information  which  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  another  major  flood 
might  be  expected  next  year,  nor  has  It  any 
Indication  that  a  greater  flood  might  be  ex- 
pect'1  next  year. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

LrvEsrrr  G.  Tonr-, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  District 
Engineer. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  assure  my 
neighbors  and  friends  of  Crookston,  that 
they  can  be  sure  that  their  home-town 
boy.  H.\aoLD  C.  Hacen,  will  always  look 
after  their  interests  and  their  problems, 
and  that  I  will  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  work  out  a  solution  to  this  flood 
menace  which  threatens  Crookston 
periodically.  My  help  is  pledged  to  them 
all  in  every  way  possible. 


AdabistnitkMi  Utinf  Ww  T«  Cotcr 
Socialistic  Aims  AdJYUlc* 
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EXTENHION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislatii'e  day 
cf  Friday.  September  22),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  September 
19.  1950.  release  charRing  the  Truman 
administration  of  trying  to  advance 
socialistic  aims  under  cover  of  the  war 
emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  fOilow*:: 

WASHrNCToK.  D.  C.  September  1».  1950. — 
United  States  Senator  Ge<jkcx  W.  Malone. 
Republican,  or  Nevada,  ttxlay  accused  the 
Truman  admlnlstrplion  of  trying  to  advance 
Bociallsilc  aims  under  cover  of  the  war  emer- 
gei:cy.  "at  the  risk  of  prolonging  the  war  and 
taking  the  lives  of  more  American  boys." 
Senator  Mai  one  made  this  aerloua  accusa- 
tion In  a  statement  Issued  by  his  Washington 
office. 

Tne  Nevada  Senator  said :  "Every  economic 
step  taken  by  the  Truman  admlnlsLratlcn 
has  been  In  the  direction  of  socialism,  and 
now.  with  the  war  emergency  as  an  excuse. 
It  takes  ujB  the  final  step  The  only  kind  of 
controls  the  administration  has  ever  wanted 
are  t^08e  which  mean  the  final  and  fatal 
step  Into  the  abysmal  pit  of  socialism,  from 
which  there  seems  no  turning  back.  The 
State  Department  Insists  in  completing  Its 
one  economic  world  program  at  the  Torquay, 
England,  conference,  under  cover  of  war, 
starting  on  September  28 

"The  great  strength  of  our  cotmtry  lies 
In  lt.s  productivity  American  Industrial 
mqnaeement  has  demonstrated  Its  under- 
standing of  national  problems  as  well  u  Its 
ability  to  outperform  the  world.  0\ii  in- 
dustrial capacities  have  been  Indlspensrble 
to  victory.  We  have  won  two  World  Wars. 
net  becatise  one  Tank  o>n  lick  six  other 
guys,  not  because  our  generals  were  superior 
in  wit  and  strategy,  not  because  our  arms 
were  more  Ingenious;  we  won  because  the 
hoarded  reserve  strengt*^  cf  the  American 
Industrial  economy  provided  the  weapon  that 
could  not  be  matched.  We  had  an  untram- 
meled  production  machine  that,  being 
free  to  grow,  had  grown  rich  in  untapped 
resources. 

"This  we  would  not  have  had  If  we  had 
been  hamstringing  ourselves  with  Govern- 
ment coi.trcls.  American  productive  ml^ht 
ha^  well  been  termed  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, and  It  can  best  be  maintained  as  such 
by  a  minimum  of  economic  controls  and 
Governmerit  Interference,  The  United  States 
will  net  remain  the  most  productive  nation 
en  eaxth  if  the  Government  tries  to  run  the 
mines,  the  factories,  the  farms,  the  stores, 
and  the  railroads. 

•■W;r  requires  Initiative  and  imagination. 
Management  for  war  production  has  to  be 
flexible  and  sharp.  With  the  controls  which 
the  administration  wanted,  these  things  will 
be  lacking  and  our  chances  of  winning  the 
war  speedily  will  be  greatly  lessened.  With 
such  controls  our  strength  will  be  dissipated. 

"Despite  this  the  administration  wanted 
these  controls.  There  la  onl^  one  erplana- 
tlon:  the  left-wingers  In  the  administration 
to  whom  the  President  most  often  listens 
are  willing  to  pay  this  high  price  in  Ameri- 
can blood  shed  to  bring  en  soclallsni- 
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•Once  the  N«w  Dealer*  Ret  their  hands  on 
the  economy,  which  hM  been  their  amblUou 
for  a  feneration,  they  will  fight  to  keep  It. 
Any  power  given  Government  admlnlatratori 
It  not  freely  relinquished 

The  cUmor  foi  Federal  controls  over  In- 
dustry did  not  arise  out  of  fear  that  Indus- 
trial prcKiuctloii  Is  Inadequate,  but  actually 
reflected  the  ambition  of  certain  elements  to 
mkm  control  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  at  whatever  the  cost." 


Totalitarian,  Anti-Semitic  Propaganda 
Spread  by  Agitatori  Operating  Under 
CoTer  of  War  in  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

KON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    MW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
temptible contrast  to  the  brave  spirit  of 
our  soldiers  fiphting  in  Korea  stands  the 
evil  of  propaganda  l)elng  systematically 
spread  about  the  country  by  a  group  of 
agitators,  trouble-makers  and  hate- 
mongers. 

These  propagandists  include  many  of 
the  ver>'  same  men  who  tried  to  under- 
mine our  democracy  in  its  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  Hitler  and  the  Axis 
Powers.  Their  strategy  is  to  set  race 
against  race,  and  religion  against  re- 
ligion. They  are  heavily  financed  and 
dangerous 

The  details  of  this  un-American 
propaganda  plot  have  been  well  set  forth 
in  a  release  issued  by  the  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi  League.  165  West  Forty-sixth 
Street.  New  York;  an  organization  which 
has  for  the  past  17  years  specialized  in 
investigating  and  exposing  these  enemies 
of  our  American  institutions. 

Under  general  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  release  of  the  Anti- 
Nazi  League: 
Mi.»sT    DANcntot's    \Va\-k    or    Antt-Semitism 

THREATENn)      BT      PhOPAG  \NDIST8     OPERATING 

Vndeb  Covek  or  Korean  War — League  Asks 

Federal  Inquirt   Lndeh  Sukcttve  Service 

Act 

Charging  existence  of  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy to  undermine  morale  and  discourage 
enlistments  In  connection  with  the  Korean 
war,  the  Non-SectarUn  Anti-Nazi  League  to- 
day sought  a  two-pronged  Federal  Investiga- 
tion Into  activities  of  a  number  of  Isola- 
tionist. antl-Semltlc  an.  formerly  pro-Nast 
publications  and  propagandists. 

In  a  complaint  to  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McOrath,  the  league  requested  In- 
TBBtigatlon.  under  Selective  Service  Act  pro- 
Tlatons  penalizing  conspiracy  to  discourage 
enlistments,  of  the  Broom  (weat  coast  week- 
ly). Common  Sense  (New  Jersey  biweekly). 
Women's  Voice  (Chicago  biweekly),  and  a 
number  of  other  publications  and  Individ- 
uals, including  the  Communist  Ehilly  Work- 
er and  a  Oerman-language  newspaper  In 
Chicago. 

l:\  a  second  complaint  to  Congressman 
Prank  BtrcHAXAN.  Democrat.  Peniksylvanla, 
chairman  <>f  the  H  ivi«e  Committee  on  Lobby- 
IxiK  Aciuities.  th«  leugue  urged  congre^sWinat 
Investigation  of  the  aain*  publications,  and 
also  uf  the  Washington  lobbying  actlvltlas  u( 
Gerald  L  K  Nmlth,  Acne*  Waters,  Oeorg* 
W    ArmaUomm,  and  utlters. 


Both  complalnu  were  signed  by  Prof. 
James  H.  Sheldon,  administrative  chairman, 
and  Herman  Huffman,  chairman  of  the 
league  8  Ixjard  or  directors. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  agitation  com- 
plained of.  the  league  cited  the  following: 

"Prospective  draftee  conf u.sed  on  Jew  prob- 
lem, asks  for  advice"— full-page  headline  In 
the  Broom.  July  24.  1950.  The  ensuing  ar- 
ticle, purporting  to  answer  an  Inquiry  from 
a  prospective  draftee  Identified  only  as 
"Prank."  puts  the  entire  blame  for  the 
Korean  war  upon  the  Jews,  quoting  at  length 
from  the  notorious  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion.  a  propaganda  forgery  popularized  by 
the  Nazis  about  15  years  ago. 

'The  ZlonUts  •  •  •  have  given  word 
for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea. 
•  •  •  They  are  working  with  the  enemy 
and  will  retard  shipment  of  supplies  and 
help  the  Communist  forces  in  any  way  pos- 
sible "  (Excerpts  from  article  In  Common 
Sense.  Issue  118  (distributed  July  20)  )  The 
same  Issue  contains  a  long  article  by  the 
Texas  multimillionaire  propagandist.  George 
W  Armstrong  (who  admits  paying  for  a 
considerable  part  of  this  propaganda),  say- 
ing: "Our  weakness  is  that  New  York  Com- 
munist Jews  control  both  our  Industries  and 
labor  organizations  •  •  •  We  have  hy- 
brid Jew  Mark  Clark  as  commander  In  chief 
of  our  Army  and  our  Atomic  Commission  Is 
pro- Jewish." 

"Bring  home  our  boys.  •  •  •  It  is 
nothing  but  a  mass  slaughter  and  a  put-up 
Job.  •  •  •  This  war  Is  a  Jewish  con- 
spiracy "  (Women's  Voice.  July  27.  1950.) 
The  same  publication  (one  of  the  mo^t  no- 
torious antl-Semltlc  publications  in  the 
country)  also  started  a  "bring  home  our 
boys"  campaign  during  World  War  11.  when 
Hitler's  armies  were  pushing  back  our  first 
troops  landed  In  Europe. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  a  ringleader  amongst 
all  these  agitators,  has  already  held  large 
meetings  on  the  west  coast.  In  an  attempt  to 
blame  the  Korean  war  on  "Jewish  Influ- 
ences ■  Taking  obvloiis  advantage  of  the 
press  hysteria  engendered  by  the  atom  spy 
exposures,  Smith  Is  again  pushing  a  particu- 
larly scurrilous  pamphlet  called  The  Jews 
Have  Got  the  Atom  Bomb,  plus  an  accom- 
panying tract.  Is  Communism  Jewish? 

Meanwhile,  an  Important  part  of  the  Ger- 
man-language press  has  adopted  a  similarly 
bad  position.  For  example,  the  Chlr;igo 
Burgerzeltung  actually  devoted  h-ilf  of  Its 
front  page  to  reprinting  the  notorious  letter 
that  Hermann  Goerlng  sent  to  Winston 
Churchill  Just  before  Goerlng  committed  sui- 
cide. In  which  Goerlng  Insolently  declares 
that  future  history  will  show  that  England 
and  America  were  wrongly  Influenced  In  not 
having  supported  the  Nazi  regime  of  Adolf 
Hitler  Instead  of  fighting  against  It. 

Without  an  immediate  Federal  Investiga- 
tion, the  Antl-N  izl  League  warned.  "The 
country  faces  the  gravest  danger  today  from 
a  Nation-wide  conspiracy  of  nationalists,  Iso- 
lationists, and  antl-Semltlc  agitators,  who 
have  com^lned  a  new  propaganda  line, 
blaming  a  specific  religious  minority,  the 
Jews,  for  (a)  getting  us  Involved  In 
Korea  through  the  United  Nations,  (b) 
strengthening  communism  so  as  to  do  busi- 
ness with  both  sides,  and  (c)  stealing  atom 
secrets  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy— all  of 
which  Is  combined  with  a  general  attack 
along  conventional  partisan  and  lobbying 
lines,  upon  the  entire  foreign  policy  of  the 
present  administration." 

"The  sudden  and  heavUy  financed  Increase 
In  this  type  of  propaganda,  reflected  by  antl- 
Semltlc  and  former  Bundlst  agitators  all  over 
the  country  Indicates  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  wavea  of  antl-Seml- 
turn  and  other  un-American  propaicanda 
which  has  ever  swept  Uiti  oontlneot,"  the 
league's  cumpUlnt  ooncludfd. 

B»rro«'e  tum—Tot  further  tdentlflcatlon 
«f   (be   publlcattona   mentioned   above,   the 


Brtxim.  was  named  In  the  first  wartime  se- 
dition conspiracy  indictment,  and  has  lately 
been  conducting  a  campaign  to  halt  the  dis- 
mantlement of  German  war  Industries. 
Common  Sen-e  recently  urged  appointment 
of  Merwln  K  Hart  as  Attorney  General,  and 
has  printed  a  number  of  articles  written  by 
Robert  Best,  the  American  who  broadcast 
for  Ooebbels  on  Radio  Berlin  during  the 
war  and  Is  now  serving  a  sentence  for 
treason.  Women's  Voice  Is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  distributing  agencies  for  antl-Semltlc 
literature  amongst  women's  groups,  and  its 
office  accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
distribution  of  such  Items  as  the  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon.  In  this  country. 


State  Department  Cowardly  Blaming 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NlVada 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Caturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22k  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease of  September  26.  1950.  stating  that 
the  very  same  State  Department  officials 
who  made  the  stupid  blunders  that  in- 
vited the  Korean  war  are  cowardly  at- 
tempting to  smear  General  MacArthur 
by  placing  the  blame  on  him 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C  ,  September  26,  1950. — 
United  States  Senator  Geokce  W.  Malone, 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  charged  today  that 
"the  very  same  State  Department  officials 
who  made  the  stupid  blunders  that  invited 
the  Korean  war  are  cowardly  attempting  to 
smear  General  MacArthur  by  placing  the 
blame  on  him."  The  serious  charge  was 
made  In  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Nevada 
Senator's  Washington  office,  which  demanded 
public  exposure  of  "this  new  trickery  on  the 
part  of  the  Communlst-lovlng  clique  In  the 
State  Department." 

Continuing.  Senator  Malone  said :  "These 
left-wingers  have  been  after  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  scalp  for  some  time  because  he  stood 
firm  against  their  scheme,  first  made  evi- 
dent at  Yalta,  to  turn  Asia  over  to  the  Com- 
munists. Now.  since  the  stupidity,  or  delib- 
erate treachery,  of  the  Asia  policy  makers. 
Hiss,  Lattlmore.  and  Acheson.  cannot  be  de- 
nied, the  followers  of  this  group  have  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  spread  the  lying  whisper 
that  General  MacArthur  was  responsible  for 
the  surprise  attack  on  South  Korea. 

"The  person  who  was  responsible,  who 
made  the  wrong  decisions,  who  mothered  the 
stupid  notions,  who  put  Into  force  the  111- 
concelved  Ideas  of  the  Communist  lovers, 
who  In  fact  never  deviated  from  any  of  their 
principles.  Is  Mr.  E>ean  Acheson.  Secretary  of 
State 

At  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Acheson  was 
asked  whether  he  had  sought  the  views  of 
General  MacArthur  on  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Formosa.  He  answered  that  he  was 
not  reporting  on  MacArthur's  views,  that  he 
did  not  necessarily  know  them 

"He  also  said  he  had  not  talked  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  did  not  know  their  Ttewi, 
Three  day*  later,  Mr  Acheeun  made  the  an- 
nnuncement  that  America's  military  defense 
line  lo  the  Faclflc  ran  (rum  the  AleutUns  tu 
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the  Philippines.  Including  Japan  and  Oki- 
nawa but  skipping  Korea  and  Fcu'moea 

"General  MacArthur,  far  from  shaping 
any  of  that  policy.  wr.s  not  even  consulted. 

"Is  It  General  MacArthur  who  determined 
to  wltlidraw  our  forces  from  Korea  and  leave 
an  Ill-equipped  constabulary  In  their  place? 
Is  It  he  who  Ignored  repested  reports  of 
armed  raids  by  Communists  across  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  the  urgent  warn- 
ings from  Korean  Government  officirils  that 
heavier  attacks  were  Imminent?  The  an- 
swers to  these  quertlons  are  as  obvious  as 
the  whispered  charges  against  MacArthxir 
are  ridiculous." 


Administration  Ignoring  Lower-Incocie 
Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEV.'.DA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 

of  Friday,  September  22\  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tho  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease dated  for  October  3.  1950.  in  which 
I  believe  that  the  administration  is  turn- 
ing its  backs  on  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  American  families. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECoro.  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  3,  1950.— 
United  States  Senator  Geoece  W.  Malo.ve. 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  today  charged  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration with  turning  their  backs  on  the  Icw- 
income  and  mlddle-l.ncome  American  fam- 
ilies and  he  offered  as  evidence  the  new 
credit  curb  on  Installmt-'nt  buying. 

In  a  statement  Issued  fcy  his  Washington 
office,  Senator  M-^love  said: 

"Who  Is  hurt  by  Mr  Truman's  curb  on 
installment  buying?  Certclnly  not  the 
wealthy  families.  They  do  not  need  to  buy 
things  on  the  ln?ta!!mcnt  plan.  The  In- 
stallment-buying  plan  has  been  a  preat  bless- 
ing to  the  low-Income  and  middle-Income 
families.  It  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  hiRh  standard  of  living  In  America,  bo- 
cause  It  brings  Into  the  m^dcrt  homes  froTi 
coast  to  coast  the  things  which  make  bet-cr 
living. 

■•Had  Mr.  Truman  and  his  planners  had 
their  way  In  the.  earlier  years  of  American 
eccnomy  and  free  enterprise,  America  today 
would  resemble  those  miserable  European 
countries  where  Installment  buyiiig  and 
other  economic  advantages  are  unheard  of. 

"The  President  says  he  must  euro  the  buy- 
ing power  of  American  families.  One  of  the 
rcaaons  given  for  b0'jstla>;  the  already  high 
Federal  Income  taxes,  you  will  recall,  to 
slphoii  cff  the  rise  In  wages,  was  to  curb  buy- 
ing power  and  to  prevent  Inflation — raising 
wages  Is  only  another  Indirect  source  for  In- 
creased Federal  taxes.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  stand  for 
this  kind  of  subterfuge  and  Interference  with 
their  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"Mr  Truman  has  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  of  tlie  American  worker,  but  his  credit 
curb  on  the  middle-income  group  which  he 
has  Invoked  Is  as  bad  a  stab  In  the  b,ick  as 
ttie  American  worker  ciuld  possibly  rrcplvc, 
•Ad  It  la  at)s<>lutcly  urknrreotary  D^^n't  Irt 
ASy  of  th#  Boclallst-mlndrd  m'/ne'.iry  nnd 
Crttftt  ir»flrili'u!nt<>rs  •.»'■'  •,  '«  *bp  t.'^t  rmer- 
rcquUes  ihU  uutrsgeoua  step  sgainst 


the  people.  Other  stepe  can  be  taken  which 
would  make  this  tmneceasary.  It  baa  no 
basis  whatsoeTcr  in  sound  national  economy. 
•*The  simple  fact  Is  the  war  situation  Is 
being  used  as  an  excuse  for  this  and  other 
steps  toward  peacetime  regimentation  and 
national  socialism.  It  is  part  of  the  soften- 
ing up  process  to  pet  us  to  accept  true  so- 
cialism, which  objective  Is  the  same  as  com- 
munism, government  ownership  of  property. 
We  have  observed  the  encroachment  of  so- 
ciallsm.  step  by  step,  In  our  lives  but  I  be- 
lieve that  such  affronts  as  this,  to  the  low- 
inccme  and  middle  Income  An>erican  fami- 
lies, will  cause  the  people  to  awaken  to  the 
danger  before  it  Is  too  late." 


The  Metropolitan   Broadcastiog  Corp. — 
The  Report  Which  Was  Never  Released 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.<^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment on  Communist  propaganda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Metropoljtan  Broadcasting  Corp — THJt 
RrpoRT  Which  Was  Nr\EX  Rele-^sed 

It  Is  basic  In  the  Soviet  Communist  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  world  that  strenuous 
eff  rts  have  been  made  by  them  to  infiltrate. 
Influence  and  control  propaganda  outlets 
such  as  newspapers,  radio,  and  moving  pic- 
tures— so  that  their  Insidious  pol.son  may 
be  used  to  Influence  the  people  of  the  world. 

Whenever  Communist  Influence  obtains 
control  of  any  source  of  Information  within 
this  country,  I  firmly  believe  that  fuch  a  sit- 
uation should  be  exposed  because  It  con- 
stitutes a  serious  menace  to  the  security  of 
this  country.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  In  Tolclng  these  opin- 
ions. The  daneer  Involved  In  Communist 
prf^pas^anda  has  been  proven  time  after  time. 

Tlie  notorious  Can.idlan-Rus5lan  espio- 
na?e  case  contains  numerous  facts  showing 
that  employees  In  high  pla-:es  In  the  Cana- 
dian Government  were  recralted  for  the 
S<jviet  espion.-'ee  eystem  through  study  clul», 
where  the  philosophies  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Stalin  were  taught. 

One  of  the  findines  of  the  Royal  Commls- 
slnn  In  Canada  w'nlch  Investigated  the  work- 
ings of  the  S:!Vlet  camp  In  that  country, 
was  that  Soviet  agents  were  out  to  find 
Canadians  who  were  willing  to  betray  their 
country  and  to  stipply  agents  of  a  foreign 
power  secret  Information.  The  Canadian 
Government  found  that  many  of  the  public 
servants  implicated  In  working  ^ith  the 
Soviet  camp  Communist  conspiracy  were 
persons  with  an  unusually  high  deeree  of 
edurr\tion,  and  many  were  well  ret:arded  by 
thope  who  wnrked  with  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  public  service  as  persons 
of  marked  ability  find  intelligence 

The  Royal  Commission  sIro  fotind  from 
cvrrwhelmlng.  porltlve.  c';nclu«tve  evl- 
d«-nre-bfth  from  the  doctimerts  wnd  the 
l«'«tlm'niy  — that  'ho«e  tr3t'or«i  wl'hln  the 
Canadian  Government  al<S4Kl  the  Soviet  Com^ 
munut  connpirary  not  for  mon&tarf  gala  Imt 
because  their  minds  had  t>*«o  pouco^d  by 


a  political  Ideology  and  by  the  prycbologlaj 
condition  received  In  Commuui*t-lront  study 
group*. 

In  all  of  the  cases  Investigated  by  the 
Royal  Commission  In  Canada,  that  commis- 
sion found  that  those  Government  employee* 
who  became  Soviet  spies  and  traitors  were  re- 
cruited from  secret  cells  and  study  group* 
controlled  or  directly  Influenced  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  The  Canadian  Government 
also  found  that  a  number  of  Canadian  citl- 
Eens — some  employed  In  high  Influential  po- 
sitions— were  presumably  quite  ignorant  of 
the  espionage  conspiratorial  network  and 
were  Innocent  of  the  Implication  of  sucb 
activities. 

The  Canadian  Government  In  Its  pains- 
takingly thorough  Investigation  has  pointed 
out  In  its  report  that  every  Communist  study 
group  is  a  potential  recruiting  base  uf  Rus- 
sian espionage  agents.  Incidentally,  the 
Canadian  Government  delivered  to  this  Gov- 
ernment a  list  of  over  150  names  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  high  places  both  within  our 
Government  and  without — names  which  were 
obtained  from  testimony  and  documentary 
proof — who  were  part  of  a  huge  espionage 
conspiracy  within  the  United  States. 

Those  names  and  facts  were  delivered  to 
rone  other  than  the  President  of  llic  tJnited 
States  and  thereafter  there  has  been  complete 
silence  on  the  part  of  those  In  control  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
relative  to  those  traitorous  Americans  whose 
Identities  were  reveaied  by  the  Investigation 
of  the  Canadian  Ciovernment  in  Canada. 

Today  I  Intend  to  reveal  facts  and  docu- 
mentary proof  concerning  what  is  known  In 
Washington  as  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  operating  under  the  Identification 
of  radio  station  WQQW.  Most  of  these  facts, 
if  not  all,  have  been  In  possession  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, which  has  t>een  controlled  all  of  these 
years  by  the  Democratic  majority,  with  the 
exreptlon  of  that  period  of  time  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress  when,  under  Republican 
leadership,  this  committee  revealed  and  suc- 
cessfully caused  the  proeecutlon  of  Alger 
Hiss. 

Why  these  facte  have  not  been  given  to 
the  American  people  Is  obvious. 

The  Metropolitan  Broadcastlnf  Corp.  is  a 
corporation,  and  was  granted  a  conditional 
license  to  operate  a  frequency  modulation 
station  In  Washington.  D.  C,  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Ccmml<-sion.  The  corpora- 
tion also  received  a  construction  permit  from 
the  same  Commission  to  erect  a  standard 
broadcajstlng  station.  The  facts  concerning 
this  corporation  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Democratic -controlled  ComxrUttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  early  as  1946. 

A  detailed  report  clearly  reflects  the  facts 
gathered  concerning  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  and  concerning  the  type  of  peo- 
ple controlling  this  corporation  and  Its  poli- 
cies—  but.  strangely  enough,  when  the  facts 
had  been  obtained  which  involved  numerous 
responsible  people  In  the  employ  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  It  was  never  released.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  reasons  why.  other  than 
the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  which  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  Party  these  many 
years,  hais  ccnsLstently.  on  every  hand,  \ised 
every  facility  to  suppress  the  exposure  of 
subversives  within  our  Federal  Government. 
I  think  this  Is  obvious  to  the  American 
public. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  detail  on 
the  facts  because  I  am  new  putting  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  0)i»c«MSioi»At  Rzcon  the 
report  th^t  should  have  been  filed  in  i»46.  so 
that  the  tnje  rmUiTf  of  this  propaganda  out- 
let In  contril  rrf  the  Cirnmunlst  mflu«a«« 
can  b»  tftken  'j->  th"  American  rerpl# 

I   lr>»»n/J    ".*J»7   t'    rr>en','/n    rmrelv   a  1*W 

r,f    »>^:/-    «   ,,•  f  i '1' :•  r   •     '<•'■    r-nrrrn.f?    f.  ii#    M»'t« 
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•hould  be  emphMtSMl.  I  fc'.so  will  dtecuss 
additional  f»ec»  o»>t*in«l  by  me  concerning 
thU  rmdlo  Btatlon  developed  since  the  unfiled 
HouM  committee  report  ot  1949. 

In  1940.  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 
had  approximately  75  atockholders  As  of 
December  1»48  thU  radio  station  had  approx- 
imately 200  stockholders.  Now.  on  the  basla 
Of  fact*  which  are  contained  in  ihU  report 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  ConaumaomAh 
Rxcoss.  plus  the  additional  facta  d«T«loped 
since  1M6  regarding  these  atockholdera.  let 
Hi  analyw  the  people  who  actually  control 
•ad  opsnte  this  station,  as  far  as  Its  poll- 
dM  are  concerned.  Aa  you  know,  persons 
who  are  not  only  stockholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion but  who  are  also  creditors  of  such  cor- 
poration and,  in  addition  to  this,  have  ofB- 
clal  btislness  In  connection  with  such  a 
corporation,  wield  a  tremendous  Influence 
«pon  Um  activities  of  the  corporation. 

For  your  information,  six  of  the  atock- 
holdenj  are  the  largest  creditors  of  radio  sta- 
tion WQQW  and  are  afBllated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  are  persons  who  have  contrlbiJted  :  ub- 
stanttal  financial  aid  to  knowrf  and  cited 
Communut -front  organlaatlons  and  have 
furnUhed  funds  directly  to  Jhe  Communlat 
Party  as  well 

In  this  (?roup  of  six  Is  Included  the  presi- 
dent of  this  corporation.  Morris  Rodman  His 
brother.  Samuel  Rcxlman.  and  Samuel  s  wife. 
Bella  Rodman,  were  called  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  In  June 
1940  and  refused  to  answer  pertinent  ques- 
tions on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination  In 
addition  to  these  individuals  with  known 
Communist  Party  affiliations  and  activities 
who  are  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Broudcastlng  Co.,  let  me  further 
advise  that  17  of  the  remaining  stockholders 
of  this  corporation  who  wielded  Influence 
over  Its  policies,  are  also  con&ldered  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party  In  and 
around  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to 
this  number.  63  additional  stockholders  are 
known  to  have  affiliated  themselves  with  one 
or  aaore  dangerous  cited  Communist  Party 
fiKlllt  groups 

It  Will  be  noted  from  this  unfiled  House 
committee  rep<irt  that  a  great  many  of  these 
individuals — both  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  well  as  the  stockholders — have  been 
affiliated  actively  as  officers  or  memt>er8  of 
the  notorious  Communist  Party  front  organ- 
izatlon  called  the  Washington  Coop>eratlve 
Bookshop 

The  Washington  Cooperative  Bookshop,  I 
might  point  out  here,  is  another  one  of  those 
insidious,  dangerous  Karl  Marx  study  group 
clubs  on  which  the  efficient  FBI  obtained 
such  damaging  facta  that  even  former  At- 
torn?y  General  Bidclle  cited  this  organization 
as  subversive  and  a  Communist-front  club. 

As  I  have  stated  before  the  Canadian 
Government  ascertained  that  these  Commu- 
nut-tuspired  Karl  Marx  cluos  formed  the 
breeding  ai.d  recruiting  grounds  for  Soviet 
agents  to  carry  out  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  the  Washington  C<K)perative 
Bookshop  organisation  flu  to  a  **T"  the  very 
typ>e  of  organisation  found  to  be  so  danger- 
ous to  the  security  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment In  its  investigation  of  the  Soviet  espio- 
nage activities  by  Government  employees  and 
others  In  Canada. 

In  addition  to  this,  It  Is  very  Interesting  to 
note  that  this  rep«)rt  reflects  that  28  liull- 
vlduals  *ho  are  stockholders  and  directly 
connected  with  the  Mf tropoUiun  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  are  Government  employees — many 
wf  them  employed  in  \ery  strategic  vital  poel- 
ttons.  Ei^ht  of  these  tvtcnty-eight  are  em- 
plojwd  In  none  other  than  Dean  Acheson's 
OCfUUsaUon.  the  State  Department:  others 
•r*  employed  tu  the  Treasury  Department; 
others  were  employed  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Office  of  Research  and  Iiivrntlons; 
others  are  employed  In  the  InternHl  Revenue, 
Geological  Survey,  and  Depariincni  of  the 
Interior. 


It  has  been  expressed  by  many  persons 
responsible  for  the  seciuity  of  our  country 
that  any  Government  employee  who  associ- 
ates with  known  Communists,  or  fellow  trav- 
elers In  any  enterprise  is  presenting  his 
own  challenge  to  the  Government  which 
pays  his  salary. 

Let  me  go  into  detail  about  some  of  the 
persons  Involved  In  this  corporation  on 
whom  facts  reflect  the  party  to  be  clearly 
a  S<niet  espionage  agent.  That  Is  Mary  Jane 
Keeney. 

Mary  Jane  Keeney  was  a  stockholder  of 
the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Co.  In  1M6 
and    was   a   stockholder    In    1948. 

In  a  report  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  dated  May  24.  25.  and 
June  9.  1949.  there  Is  contained  the  testi- 
mony of  Phillip  O.  Keeney  and  Mary  Jane 
Keeney.  and  a  statement  regarding  their 
background.  Relative  to  the  Keeneys,  this 
report  quotes  FBI  reports  which  were  intro- 
duced as  evidence  In  the  Judith  Coplon  trial. 
The  pertinent  facts  of  the  FBI  reports  are 
quoted   as   follows: 

"Conndcntlal  Informant  T-8  advised  on 
August  20.  1946.  that  Mary  Jane  Keeney.  who 
was  well  known  on  the  east  coast  for  her 
Communist  and  espionage  activities,  stated 
she  desired  to  get  into  the  ICC  (Independent 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions*  and  would  look  into  the  Job 
In  New  York  when  she  next  saw  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence March,  a  vice  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Women  and  a  person  whom 
she  knew  very  well. 

"With  regard  to  Kournakoff,  Informant 
T-21.  of  known  reliability,  has  advised  that 
he  is  Identical  with  Sergei  Nlkolaylvlch 
Kournakoff.  was  (with  aliases),  including 
Colonel  Thonras.  According  to  that  inform- 
ant, Kournakoff  Is  a  Russian  national  who 
came  to  the  United  States  as  a  stateless  citi- 
zen on  October  21.  1921.  He  becan^e  affili- 
ated with  the  Rus&ky  Golos  Publishing  Corp.. 
and  wrote  articles  for  the  Dally  Worker  and 
the  New  Masses  magazine  He  departed  the 
United  States  at  New  York  City  on  January 
80.  1946.  and  U  t>elleved  to  be  In  the  U  S  S  R. 
He  was  a  close  associate  of  Mary  June  and 
Phillip  Olln  Keeney,  who.  according  to  Con- 
fidential InTormant  T-22,  were  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  T-22  Is  a  former 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  who  has 
furnished  considerable  information  to  this 
office  and  who  assisted  In  forming  numeroiia 
front  organizations  for  the  Communist 
Party. 

"Confidential  Inforn>ant  T-1  advised  that 
on  March  9.  1946.  one  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
arrived  In  the  United  States  on  the  steam- 
ship \ftt  Victory  at  Pier  84,  North  River, 
New  York  City,  and  was  met  by  Jules  Kor- 
cheln,  mentioned  hereinbefore,  with  whom 
Wasserman  was  residing  at  110  Christopher 
Street  Mary  Jane  Keeney  was  traveling  on 
diplomatic  passport  No.  418-1.  which  had 
been  Issued  at  Washington.  D.  C  .  on  October 
22.  1945  Keeney  and  Korcheln  were  placed 
under  surveillance  by  Special  Agents  N.  M. 
Kalnies  and  the  writer,  and  proceeded  to  110 
Christopher  Street,  where  they  entered  the 
apartment  of  Wasserman  and  Korcheln.  The 
same  Informant  advised  that  Keeney  was  to 
stay  In  the  apartment  and  Korcheln  had 
made  arrangements  to  leave  there  and  stay 
In  another  apartment  for  the  1  or  4  days 
Keeney  would  be  In  town  On  this  same 
dale,  nanvely,  March  9.  1946.  Keeney  was 
placed  under  surveillance  by  Special  Agents 
M  M  ORourke.  J  H  Ckjyle,  and  F.  J.  Nolan, 
and  wiu  observed  leaving  110  Christopher 
Street,  New  York  City.  She  proceeded  to  the 
Murray  Hill  Restaurant.  Park  Avenue  and 
Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City.  At  the 
restaurant,  she  was  Joined  by  an  Individual, 
later  Identlflcd  as  Joseph  Bernstein,  sus- 
pected of  being  engaged  in  Si'Vlet  espionage. 
Keeney  was  ob!><>r\ed  passing  a  manlla  en- 
velope to  Bernstein. 

ThU    same    Inlormant    advised    that    on 
March  11.  194fl.  Alexander  Trachtenberg.  sec- 


retary-treasurer. International  Publishers. 
381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  held  a 
conference  with  Joseph  M.  Bernstein,  the 
Individual  mentioned  previously  as  having 
had  dinner  with  Mary  Jane  Keeney,  and.  dur- 
ing this  conference,  Bernstein  advised  Trach- 
tenberg that  he  had  seen  a  friend  of  bis  who 
had  been  on  a  Government  mission  In  Prance, 
and  that  she  had  managed  to  bring  in  an 
Important  will  furnished  by  a  fl  st  political 
deputy  who  had  been  shot  down  by  the 
Germans.  Trachtenberg  indicated  that  he 
had  been  trying  to  get  this  will  for  over  a 
year  and  at  this  time  It  was  agreed  that 
Bernstein  would  bring  the  will  to  Trachten- 
berg's  office  on  March  13,  1946. 

■On  March  13.  1946.  Special  Agents  M  M. 
ORourke  and  F.  J.  Nolan  took  up  a  sur- 
veillance of  Bernstein  and  It  was  established 
that  Bernstein  was  Identical  with  the  Indi- 
vidual who  dined  with  Keeney  on  the  Satur- 
day night  previous  and  to  whom  Keeney  had 
given  the  manlla  envelope.  At  the  time  this 
surveillance  was  taken  up.  on  Monday. 
March  13.  1946.  It  was  observed  that  Bern- 
stein had  in  his  possession  the  manlla  en- 
velope which  was  believed  to  be  Identical  to 
the  one  Keeney  had  given  to  him.  The  sur- 
veillance on  Bernstein  was  undertaken  and 
ultlnrrately  led  to  the  office  of  Alexander 
Trachtenberg.  381  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 

"Phillip  Keeney  was  formerly  a  librarian, 
and  was  employed  as  such  at  the  University 
of  Montana,  and  during  the  latter  months  of 

1945  and  In  early  1946  was  attached  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  staff  In  Japan,  heading  the 
organization  of  libraries  In  Japan.  In  late 
1946.  he  was  dismissed  from  his  position  by 
the  War  Department  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Mary  Jane  Keeney  was  for- 
merly employed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  a  special  economic  mission  and 
had  gone  to  Europe  in  October  1945  with  this 
mission,  which  she  was  still  with  at  the  time 
of  her  arrival  In  the  United  States  In  March 
1946.  At  a  later  date,  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
resigned  her  position  with  this  mission  She 
is  presently  employed  by  the  United  Nations 
at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y..  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment. The  Keeneys  have  been  In  close 
contact  with  Ursula  Waaserman  since  March 

1946  to  the  present  time." 

FBI  reports,  which  are  set  out  In  detail  In 
the  reports  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  dated  M:iy  and  June 
1949.  clearly  reflect  that  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
Is  considered  by  the  FBI  as  being  a  notorious 
Communist  and  espionage  agent  both  within 
and  without  the  U  ilted  States;  and  they 
clearly  show  the  nature  of  her  activities  to 
be  that  of  a  Communist  courier  or  espionage 
agent. 

Mary  Jane  Keeney  and  her  husband  have 
been  reliably  Identified  by  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers and  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  associating 
with  and  trafficking  with  numerous  members 
of  the  Nathan  Gregory  Silvermaster  Russian 
espionage  groups,  the  Victor  Perlo  group,  and 
numerous  other  persons  both  on  the  east 
and  the  weat  coasts  who  formed  part  of 
several  Soviet  espionage  rings  within  this 
country.  It  shows  also  that  the  Keeneys 
were  very  active  In  the  Washington  Cooper- 
ative Bookshop 

Phillip  Keeney  and  Mary  Jane  Keeney  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Un-American  Activl- 
ties  Committee  and  as  the  report  reflects 
both  Phillip  Keeney  and  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
refu.sed  to  answer  numerous  questions  as  to 
the  people  they  knew,  organizations  to  which 
they  belonged  and  their  activities  under- 
ground with  the  usual  stock  Communist 
answer   of   "self-incrimination  " 

Mary  Jane  Keeney  resigned  her  Job  with 
the  State  Department  and  obtained  a  Job 
with  UN  upon  State  Department  recom- 
mendation. 

In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  dated  June  28,  29.  July  6.  13. 
and  28,  1949.  there  is  Included— "Hearings 
Retarding   Communism    in   the   District   ot 
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ColumMa— Part  I"  This  committee  makes 
the  following  statement,  which  I  feel  is  very 
sign  tflcant. 

•  We  are  frank  to  state  that  these  espio- 
nage agents  could  not  have  succes-sfullv  evad- 
ed detection — In  fact,  they  could  not  have 
operated  without  the  aid  of  Communist 
agents  working  from  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  pattern  which  has  long 
been  typical  of  Communist  operations 
throughout  the  world.  It  Is  similar  to  the 
practice  of  using  outsiders  to  aid  Commu- 
nists operating  within  hiJge  industrial 
plants  and  Is  known  in  Communist  jargon 
as  concentration.  Such  concentration  rings 
have,  in  the  past,  been  known  to  render  the 
foUcwliig  services  to  their  fellow  conspira- 
tors within  Government  agencies  or  stra- 
tegic plants: 

"1.  To  furnish  financial  aid.  In  some  cases 
running  into  larve  sums 

"2.  To  handle  the  mechanics  of  Commu- 
nist Party  membership,  dues  payments,  dis- 
tribution of  directives,  literature,  etc 

"3  To  establish  contact  with  Communist 
Party  officials 

"4  To  transmit  Government  documents 
and  in'ormatton  to  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials. 

"5  To  furnish  convenient  meeting  places. 
"6    lo    furnish    convenient    mailing    ad- 
dres-ses  and  dropn 

"Ir  hould  b<  noted  that  althourh  some  of 
th"  witnesses  occupy  positions  of  some  stand- 
ing In  the  business  and  social  world,  they 
have  uniformly  refused  to  an";wer  questions 
on  reported  Communist  affiliations  on  the 
ground  of  self-lncrlnu:iatlon.  In  other 
words,  they  have  resorted  to  the  same  con- 
spiratorial methods  of  nondisclosure  which 
have  characterized  known  Communists  In 
their  apfwarance  before  this  committee  " 

The  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp..  Morris  Rodman,  as  well  as  his 
brother  .'^amuel  Rodman,  and  Samuel's  wile. 
Bella  Rodman,  all  have  been  shown  to  l)e 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  af- 
filiated very  cloeely  with  the  party,  as  well 
as  numerous  dangerous  Communist-front 
groupw  and  other  Communist  activities 
which  are  almost  notoriously  known  in 
Washlneton,  D    C. 

The  following  facts  on  Bella  Rodman  are 
contained  In  the  hearli  gs  retarding  commu- 
nism In  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia: 

"This  individual,  according  to  her  testi- 
mony, was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  In  De- 
c*mber  19C2  Sh^  presently  resides  at  37C0 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D    C 

"During  the  course  of  the  committee's  In- 
vestleatlon  of  Bella  Rodman,  It  was  reported 
that  she  was  responsible  for  the  sustaining 
fund  of  the  Communist  Party  uf  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  that  she  had  discussed 
Communist  Pprty  financial  affairs  with  Mar- 
tin Chancey,  former  Communist  organizer 
In  the  District  ol  Columbia. 

"She  was  also  rept)rted  to  the  committee 
as  having  been  a  member  of  the  Thomas 
JefTerson  Club  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
her  husband.  Samuel,  although  not  Itnown 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  a  contribution  through 
her  which  was  to  t>e  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"In  reply  to  questions  regarding  the  Com- 
munist associations  set  forth  above.  Mrs. 
Rixlman  declined  to  answer  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  might  tend  to  Incrmiinate  her.  " 
The  following  facts  are  also  set  out  in  that 
report  concerning  Samuel  Rodman: 

"This  Individual  stated  during  his  testi- 
mony that  he  was  born  February  12.  1P98, 
at  Joppa.  Palestine,  and  that  he  is  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  re- 
ceived his  naturallzaticn  papers  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  New  Brunswick.  N  J  ,  in  1927. 
He  stated  that  he  Is  the  husband  of  Bella 
Rodman,  who  has  been  mentioned  herein- 
before. 


"During  the  course  of  the  investigation 
concerning  Samuel  Rodman,  conducted  by 
the  committee.  It  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  been  the  recipient  of  loans  totaling  more 
than  $2,000,000,  which  were  to  be  used  In 
the  ccnstrucri:jn  cf  housing  enterprises  un- 
der permission  granted  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  The  loans  secured  by 
Rodman  were  granted  by  various  private  or- 
ganizations; however,  these  loans  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
which  Is  not  empowered  to  conduct  investi- 
gations of  appllcanu  for  loans  from  a  secu- 
rity standpoint. 

"During  the  committee's  Investigation.  It 
was  reported  that  Rodm.^n  had  t>een  asso- 
ciiiled  with  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
that  he  had  alieiided  Communist  Party 
meetings  of  a  public  nature,  that  he  had 
made  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cnmmunl.n  Party  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, thrcuph  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed Communist  Party  affairs  with  Martin 
Chancey. 

"When  a?ked  questions  regarding  the 
Communist  Party  associations  mentioned 
hereinbefore,  Mr.  Rodman  refused  to  answer 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to 
Incriminate   him." 

The  Rodmans  have  all  of  the  reasons  In 
the  world,  due  to  their  financial  position,  to 
be  Joyal  American  citizens;  harlng  obtained 
so  much  in  the  way  of  material  wealth  under 
our  system  of  Government.  And  they  have 
in  turn  used  their  money  and  their  efforts 
In  furthering  Communist-front  causes  and 
Communist  Party  activities.  Their  testi- 
mony which  Is  reported  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Ccmmittee  for  June  and 
July  of  1949  cont.uns  a  pattern  of  the  most 
In.sidlous  type  of  activities,  including  their 
contemptuous  type  of  refusal  to  answer 
pertinent  questions.  The  Redmans  are  the 
group  which  Influence  so  much  of  the  activi- 
ties and  policies  of  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp. 

Another  Individual  whom  I  fee!  I  should 
mention  particularly  is  one  of  the  many 
State  Department  employees  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp  :  owning  an  Interest  In  this  company 
and  furthering  Its  alms  and  its  policies.  He 
is  P.  Bernard  Nortman. 

In  connection  with  P.  Bernard  Nortman. 
I  Insert  as  an  exhibit  contents  of  the  actual 
files  contained  in  the  FBI  investigation  re- 
port in  detail  relative  to  activities,  associates, 
and  contacts  of  P.  Bernard  Nortman. 

The  FBI  repiM'ts  and  surveillances  reflect 
that  the  FBI  considered  Nortman  certainly 
to  be  a  Russian  espionage  agent  because 
their  sUrveilWnce  reflects  that  Nortman  had 
numerous  contacts  with  Victor  Perlo,  Mary 
Jane  Keeney.  whom  I  have  mentioned.  Dr. 
Abraham  Welnstein,  and  none  other  than 
William  Walter  Remineton.  all  of  whom  were 
named  as  Soviet  agents — the  William  Rem- 
ington who  Is  now  under  Indictment  In  con- 
nection with  his  Commtnist  activities. 
This  is  the  William  Remington  who  was  on 
my  list. 

FBI  surreillance  reflects  Nortman's  Com- 
munist activities  and  auspicious  contacts  in 
Washington,  D  C  ,  and  In  New  York  not  only 
with  known  Soviet  agents  but  numerous  un- 
derground Communist  Party  members  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

By  memorandum  from  J.  Edear  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  to  the  State  Department 
dated  August  23.  1946.  it  was  reflected  by 
actual  FBI  surveillance  that  Nortman  and 
William  Remington  were  on  an  extremely 
friendly  basis  and  that  on  September  3,  1948, 
in  addition  to  contacting  William  Remington 
and  discussing  his  Job  m  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Section  of  the  State  Department, 
he  visited  Victor  Perlo  In  the  office  of  Victor 
Perlo,  and  Nortman  was  obsenred  carrying 
a  legal -sized  folder  of  papers  Into  Perlo*s 
office  After  conferring  with  Perlo  for  ap- 
proximately l^z-i  hours,  Nortman  left  his 
office  without  such  papers  and  such  stirrell- 


lance   clearly   Indicated   Nortman   delivered 

these  papers  to  Victor  Perlo. 

Victor  Perlo,  of  course,  has  been  named 
by  Government  witnesses  under  oath  as  be- 
ing a  Soviet  espionage  agent. 

FBI  Investigation  reflects  that  a  reliable 
confidential  informant  of  the  FBI  was  a 
member  of  tbe  Communist  Party  with  P. 
Bernard  Nortman  In  1936  in  unit  "L "  of  the 
Harlem  section  ol  the  Communist  Party  In 
New  York.  Numerous  other  clear-cut  facta, 
developed  by  reliable  FBI  informants,  reflect 
Nortman  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  for  a  good  many  years,  to 
when  the  State  Department  in  June  1947  wac 
furnished  with  these  overwhelming  facts  by 
the  FBI  showuig  Nortman's  membership  In 
the  Commuuist  Party,  his  membership  in 
Conununist  Party  front  groups,  and  his 
numerous  unusual  contacts  with  known 
Soviet  agents,  that  Department  was  forced 
to  discharge  Nortman,  but  like  bo  many  in 
that  Eiepartment  they  did  not  turn  their 
back  on  Nortman.  lliey  should  have  dis- 
charged him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
further  employment  in  Government  service 
However,  after  discharging  him  in  June,  his 
record  was  revised  in  November  af  1947  which 
reflects  only  that  he  resigned.  Noriman  con- 
tinues to  be  connected  as  a  stockholder  wield- 
ing influence  in  the  policies  of  the  opera- 
tion ol  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Another  person  influential  in  formulating 
the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  policies 
and  connected  with  tliis  company  as  a  stock- 
holder is  one  Selden  Menefee. 

In  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, 1946 — which  was  suppressed  and  not 
issued,  and  pertinent  parts  of  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Recokd.  Menefee  is  de- 
scribed on  p^ge  66  as  fellows: 

"He  nas  been  a  naember  of  the  Washlngtcni 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action,  a  Com- 
munist front,  and  so  described  by  an  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

"In  addition  to  membership  In  tht  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Democratic  Action 
and  the  Washington  Book  Shop,  Mr.  Mene- 
fee has  also  signed  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
which  pertained  to  the  purge  trials  in  Mos- 
cow. Ru?sla.  during  the  year  1938.  The  au- 
thority for  the  fact  that  Menefee  signed  this 
stateraent  is  the  Communist  newspaper,  the 
Dalfy  Worker,  for  April  28.  1938.  This  state- 
ment is  entitled  'Statement  by  American 
Progressives  on  the  Moscow  Trials. '  The 
Moscow  trials  were  conducted  in  1938  and 
they  resulted  In  the  wholesale  execution  of 
persons  considered  enemies  of  Joseph  Stalin. 
"This  report  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Menefee's  book  Assignment  U.  8.  A.,  was  the 
basis  of  a  radio  play  conducted  by  the 
Writer's  War  Board  In  1944.  Two  members 
of  the  Writers'  War  Board.  Arch  Oboler  and 
Carlton  E.  Morse,  were  associated  with  the 
Writers'  Congress  in  1943.  The  Writers' 
Congress  Is  an  ctrtgrowth  of  the  League  of 
American  Writers  which  was  described  In  a 
magazine  entitled  'International  Literature." 
published  in  Moscow.  Hussla.  aa  the  first 
revolutionary  writers'  congress  In  a  capital- 
ist country." 

The  facts  developed  concerning  Selden 
Menefee  by  the  FBI  were  so  aggravated  rela- 
tive to  his  Communist  activities  and  associa- 
tions, that  during  the  war  he  apjpUed  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  rating  and 
such  rating  was  refused  because  of  his  Com- 
munist Party  activities  and  associations.  At 
the  time  of  his  application  for  such  rating, 
he  was  preparing  to  lecture  to  members  of 
the  United  States  Army  overseas  and  this 
was  refused  and  blocked  through  military 
efforts. 

The  facts  furnished  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  Its  report, 
reflect  that  Menefee  was  connected  with  tbe 
Writers'  Cor.gress  m  1943.  described  to  be  » 
subversive.  In  this  .^nnecticn  I  must  point 
out  that  Owen  Lattimore  was  also  cocoected 
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«tUi  Xb»  Wm«r«"  Coii«Tes«  u  «  tpeaker  l>e- 
ton  Ui«t  group  in  IMS. 

■o»  Anderson  Is  »  cradltor  of  radio  itA- 
Mob  wqQW  to  the  UBOfont  of  $500  and  also 
tioUla  30  ftbarcs  of  stock.  In  the  report  of  i  he 
OisnmlTtss  on  Un-Amenc&n  Actlvit  rs. 
of  amrtscntstivw.  dated  June  28 
July  38.  194».  In  regard  to  hearings 
«  famfi>«n*«"'  In  the  Dutrlct  of 
Ooluinbla.  the  following  fscu  relative  to 
Bose  Anderson  are  set  out  on  page  VII; 

'This  inrtirldUAl  was  born  In  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statement.  58  or  5©  years 
ago  She  entered  the  United  States  In  1904 
as  Rose  Lelfshlt*.  her  maiden  name. 

•During  the  coiirse  of  the  testimony  ih» 
•t«ted  that  she  had  been  proprietor  of  the 
Investment  PhfUTiiacy  for  a  period  of  22 
years.  Durlne  the  course  of  the  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  committee  In  conrec- 
tlon  '4rlth  the  Communist  sctu-itles  of  Fose 
Ai-derson,  It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  An<ler- 
Bon  had  made  l&rfe  contributions  to  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  that  she  had  been  a  member  of  the 
whUe-coUar  branch  of  the  Commu.Tlst 
Party  In  1944  It  was  also  reported  that  she 
had  been  associated  In  Communist  Pirty 
activities  with  Emanuel  Levin.  Gertrude 
Humey.  Thomas  Hurney,  and  James 
Branca. 

•It  was  also  reported  to  the  committee 
during:  lis  Investigation  that  Rose  Ande-son 
bad  been  a  member  of  the  Thomas  Jeffe-son 
Club  of  the  Communist  Party  In  1945. 

'In  reply  to  all  of  the  questions  pro- 
pourded  to  her  during  the  course  of  the 
hearirig  regarding  Communist  Party  ac:lvl- 
tles  set  forth  above.  Mrs.  Anderson  declined 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  irlght 
tend  to  Incriminate  her  " 

John  Anderson,  husband  of  Rose  Ar.der- 
•on.  U  a  creditor  of  radio  station  WQQW  to 
the  amount  of  »55C.  holding  10  shares  of 
atock  The  following  facts  relative  to  him 
which  are  set  out  In  the  report  on  healings 
regarding  communism  in  the  Dlstrlc:  of 
Columbia  Issued  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  reflect  the  following;: 

•■ThU  Individual,  during  hu  testimony, 
stated  that  he  had  been  born  In  Sweden  on 
May  3.  1S95.  and  that  be  Is  the  husbard  of 
Rose  Andersen,  who  has  been  discussed 
previously  herein. 

"During  the  course  of  the  commlttee''s  In- 
VMUgatlon.  It  was  reported  that  John  An- 
daraon  was  a  member  of  the  white-collar 
branch  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  that  meetings  of  that 
branch  of  the  Communist  Party  had  been 
held  In  his  home  He  was  also  reported  to 
have  b««n  aasoclated  with  James  Branca  In 
connection  with  Communist  Party  activities 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■  The  flies  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Araerl- 
can  Activities  disclose  that  John  Anderson 
was  the  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  according  to  a  letterhead 
dated  June  4.  1M7.  The  committee  has  cited 
tills  organization  as  subversive  In  a  special 
report  dated  June  16.  1947  The  flies  further 
Indicate  that  John  Anderson  was  affiliated 
with  the  WashUigtoQ  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and 
the  Washington  Committee  for  Aid  to  China, 
both  cited  as  subversive  by  the  Committee 
on   Un-Ame.lcan  Activities. 

"He  was  also  listed  by  the  Dally  Worker  of 
January  9.  1943,  page  10.  as  the  vice  president 
of  the  Marylaiul  Wallace-for-Prealdeut  Com- 
mittee. 

"In  reply  to  questions  propounded  to  him 
during  the  course  of  the  hearing  afforded 
him  regarding  his  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr  Anderson  declined  to  answer  un  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to  lucrlnU- 
nate  him  ' 

Owen  Lattlmore  and  hU  wife,  Eleanor  Lat« 
tlmure.  are  also  stockholders. 


The  report  reflects  that  since  lU  Inception. 
the  Lattlmores  have  alined  themselves  and 
actively  supported  this  radio  station.  As  of 
June  24,  1947,  Eleanor  Lattlmore  U  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  organ- 
ization. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee In  1946  prepared  this  report  which  I 
am  Inserting  Into  the  Ricoao  for  distribu- 
tion and  release.  The  report  you  will  note 
furnishes  facttial  background  concerning 
numerous  persons  connected  with  the  radio 
station,  and  It  considered  Onen  Lattlmore 
of  sufflclent  significance  to  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  report  dealing  with  the  personnel 
of  this  station  to  Owen  Lattlmore,  which  Is 
quoted  as  follows: 

••Stockholoeb    Owxn    Lattimose 

"The  above-named  Individual  is  a  stock- 
holder In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp.  Owen  Lattlmore  has  been  afflllated 
with  the  Writers'  Congress  of  the  Holly- 
wood Writers'  Mobilization.  This  organiza- 
tion Is  a  successor  of  the  Paclflc  coast  branch 
of  the  League  of  American  Writers,  which  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  by  former  Attorney 
General  Biddle.  Also  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  First  Congress  of  the  League  of  American 
Writers  was  described  In  International  Lit- 
erature, a  magazine  published  In  Moscow, 
Russia,  as  the  first  congress  of  revolutionary 
^Titers  In  a  capitalist  country. 

■  Owen  Lattlmore  has  also  been  associated 
with  the  Amerasla  magazine.  The  manag- 
ing editor  of  this  magazine.  Philip  J  Jatle. 
was  recently  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the 
security  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  "possession  of  documents  stolen  from 
secret  Government  flies.'  The  documents  In 
question  were  stolen  by  various  Government 
employees  and  made  available  to  Jafle.  who 
subsequently.  It  Is  alleged,  made  them  avail- 
able to  the  American  Communist  Party. 
The  disposition  and  handling  of  the  case 
involving  Jaffe  by  various  governmental  agen- 
cies Is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  t>elng 
conducted  by  another  congressional  com- 
mittee. It  Is  alleged  as  the  basis  of  the 
Investigation  that  Jaffe  and  others  Involved 
with  him  were  recipients  of  sp>eclal  favors 
by  certain  governmental  agencies.  Neverthe- 
less, here  we  flnd  a  stockholder  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting  Corp..  who  has  been 
associated  with  »  convicted  espionage  agent 
In  the  publication  of  a  Communist  Party  line 
magazine. 

"Also.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  Philip 
J.  Jaffe  Is  a  consultant  lor  the  Conunlttee 
for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy.  Kate 
L.  Mitchell,  who  was  Implicated  with  Jaffe 
In  the  espionage  case,  but  who  was  not  con- 
victed, however,  is  also  a  consultant  for  the 
same  organization.  Seldeu  Menefee,  who  is 
a  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp  .  who  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore In  this  report.  Is  also  a  sponsor  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern 
Policy. 

"This  report  has  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  association  between  Communists  and  Gov- 
ernment employees  because  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  such  association  provides  fur  the 
recruiting  of  espionage  agents.  We  must 
the.-erore  consider  that  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp  .  has  now  fallen  Into  the 
category  of  a  Karl  Marx  Study  Club  from 
which  espionage  and  propaganda  agents  are 
recruited.  The  association  of  stockholders 
Menefee  and  Lattlmore  with  Philip  J.  Jaffe, 
a  convicted  espionage  agent,  should  defl- 
nltely  demonstrate  the  point.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  aaaociation  of  these  Indi- 
viduals and  the  purpose  of  their  association. 
»e  need  only  to  point  out  that  the  docu- 
ments Involved  In  the  Jaffe  espionage  case 
concerned  in  part  the  activities  of  the  Chlaug 
Kai-shek  government  In  China.  The  Au.er- 
asla  magazine,  of  which  JaRe  Is  editor,  spe- 
cializes In  far-eastern  affairs  and  has  t>een 
very  critical  of  the  Chiang  Kal-shck  govern- 
ment.    Being  a  Communist  Party  Hue  publi- 


cation the  magazine  Is  critical  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  supports  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. One  of  the  documents  stolen  and 
turned  over  to  Jaffe  contained  detailed  In- 
formation concerning  the  dlsposit.on  of  the 
troops  under  Chiang  Kai-sheks  command, 
which,  of  course,  Is  a  very  valuable  document 
for  the  Communists  to  acquire,  slice  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
now  engaged  In  a  clvU  war.  Anot.her  docu- 
ment Involved  was  one  which  descntjed  In 
some  detail  the  entire  personal  and  political 
background  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  family. 
TTiis  document,  of  course,  was  very  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  antl-Chlang 
Kai-shek  propaganda.  Some  of  the  other 
documents  involved  military  secrets  of  great 
value,  but  since  they  bear  no  relation  to  the 
matter  under  consideration  they  will  not  be 
dlscxissed  here.  These  documents  were 
found  In  the  possession  of  Philip  Jaffe  at  the 
offices  of  the  Amerasla  magazine  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  by  the  Federal  f.uthorltles. 
Some  of  these  documents  apparently  were 
used  as  the  basis  of  articles  condemning  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican State  Departments  support  of  Chiang 
Which  appeared  In  Amerasla  from  time  to 
time. 

"Owen  J.  Lattlmore.  like  Philip  J.  Jaffee 
and  Kate  L.  Mitchell,  has  supported  organi- 
zations Which  want  to  see  a  communistic 
government  in  China." 

In  1946  Owen  Lattlmore,  with  State  De- 
partment approval,  was  busy  on  an  assign- 
ment for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Got- 
ernment  In  Japan  advising  on  reparation* 
during  that  year. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee report  which  would  have  given  the 
facts  to  the  American  people — the  facts  to 
which  they  are  entitled — were  suppressed. 
It  was  not  released.     Why? 

It  Is  Interesting  also  to  note  that  Eleanor 
Lattlmore  and  Owen  Lattlmore  listed  as  their 
business  address  as  stockholders  In  this  com- 
pany. 1710  G  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.  C. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  Identical  address  of 
the  Washington  section  of  the  Institute  of 
Paclflc  Relations,  named  as  a  Communist 
front  and  over  whose  publication  Philip 
Jessup.  for  some  time,  had  editorial  control. 

Mrs.  Lattlmore's  phone  number  was  pub- 
licly given  by  that  subversive  group  called 
the  Committee  of  One  Thousand  as  Its  official 
phone. 

What  Is  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand? 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
to  pressure  Congress  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Naturally,  the  Communists  and  their  fel- 
low-travelers desired  to  abolish  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  effort  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
facts  concerning  the  Communist  movement 
In  this  country. 

Not  only  does  examination  of  the  facts 
from  the  report  In  my  hand  reflect  Com- 
munist activities  and  afllliatlons  on  the  part 
of  those  who  control  and  Influence  this  sta- 
tion, but  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
report  also  reflects  that  on  questions  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  Communist  Party  has  uti- 
lized the  organization  called  the  Independent 
Cltlaens  Committee  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
and  the  National  Citizens  Political  Action 
Committee  Both  such  organizations  are 
closely  alined  with  the  third  subversive  or- 
ganization called  the  National  Committee  to 
Win  the  Peace. 

All  of  these  organizations  were  created 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  Purty  to 
influence  through  propaganda  and  oiherwlae 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  represented  among  the  stock- 
holder* of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Thus,  as  the  report  reads,  we  flnd  that 
these  three  memt)«r  organizations  created  by 
the  CosTiuiunihi  Parly  to  affect  tarflgn  policy 
now  have  an  outlet  toi  propaganda  support- 
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Ing  lis  views  on  foreign  policy  throtigh  the 
facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Frcra  these  facts  It  would  app^-ar  that 
WQQW  Is  completely  under  Commvinist  con- 
trol. 

This  station  should  not  be  confused  with 
WPIK,  the  'Virginia  station  known  as  the 
"Metropolitan   Network  Station" 

I  think  that  anyone  reading  these  reports 
and  the  reports  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
CoNCSESsioNAL  RECORD  csh  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  nature,  alms,  and  purposes  of  the 
Metropolitan   Broadcasting   Corp. 


iNvtsTiGA-noM  OF  Un-Auckican  ACTrvmEs 
A.ND  Propaganda — Repoht  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Un-American  Activities  Fussuant 
TO    House    Resolution    5,    Seventy-ninth 

CONCEUSS 

SirrROPOUTAN    BSOADCASTINO  COBP. 

Foretcord 

The  above-named  corporation  Is  incorpo- 
imted  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  It  has 
been  granted  a  conditional  license  to  operate 
a  frequency  modulation  station  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  A  construction  permit  for  the 
erection  of  this  station  has  been  granted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  corporation  has  also  received  a  construc- 
tion permit  from  the  Federal  Ccmmunlca- 
tlons  Commission  to  erect  a  standard  broad- 
casting station.  In  summation,  therefore, 
the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  will 
have  control  of  two  radio  outlets  which  will 
reach  the  listening  audience  In  Washington. 
D.  C,  a-d  vicinity. 

The  mete  Icitlng  of  broadcast  facll'ules  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  of 
course,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  Import  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  How- 
ever, some  alarming  facts  concerning  the 
grant  of  these  sUtlons  to  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  have  been  brought  to  the 
committee's  attention. 

The&e  facts  appear  of  particular  interest 
when  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  In  existence  in  the 
United  States  today  on  the  question  of  for- 
eign policy.  One  of  these  schools  believes  in 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  division  of  the  world 
Into  two  spheres  of  Influer.ct.  American  and 
Russian.  The  other  school  of  thought  be- 
lieves in  cooperation  with  all  of  the  world  s 
nations  and  the  retention  of  what  we  may 
call  the  status  quo  Insofar  as  the  nations  cf 
Europe  and  Asia  are  concerned.  By  the  sta- 
tus quo  we  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  self-government  to  every  nation 
that  enjoyed  this  privilege  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War.  Also  this 
second  group  believes  In  free  and  unbridled 
trade  between  all  of  the  nafcns  of  the  world. 
The  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  supported  by  the  majority  of  those 
persons  who  fall  Into  the  category  of  the 
second  school  of  thought,  or  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  retention  of  the  status  quo 

This  dlflerenc"  In  thought  on  the  question 
of  foreign  policy  was  recently  visibly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
when  a  speech  made  by  He.nry  Wallace  on 
the  queetiou  ol  foreign  policy  res'  Ited  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  dismissal  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
from  the  President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Wallace  s 
speech  was  sponsored  by  the  Independent 
Citizens  Committee  cf  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  and  the  National  Citizens  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee.  Tbese  two  organiza- 
tions are  political  organizations,  and  we  flnd 
that  they  are  In  turn  closely  alined  with  an 
organization  called  the  National  Committee 
To  Win  th"  Peace.  This  third  organization, 
the  National  CommlUee  To  Win  the  Peace, 
■we  flnd  Is  also  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Win  the  Peace,  the  In- 
dependent Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Piolessions.  and  the  >'ational 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee  are  rep- 


resented among  the  stockholders  of  the  Met- 
ropnilitan  Broadcasting  Corp  Thus  we  find 
that  thr  e  organizations  opposing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  now  have  p.n  out- 
let for  propaganda  supporting  their  views  on 
foreign  policy  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

The  Communist  Party  cf  the  United 
States,  of  course,  supports  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  three  organizations  mentioned.  We 
al.";o  find  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
Stales  represented  among  the  stockholders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

In  addition  to  the  data  briefly  set  forth 
hereinbefore  it  is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that 
there  Is  today  in  the  United  States  a  third- 
party  movement  which  will  tmdcubtedly 
come  into  t)elr.g  in  the  near  future.  This 
tliird-party  movement  Is  also  represented  in- 
directly among  the  stockholders  of  the  Metro- 
politan Broadcasting  Corp.  The  third-party 
movement  through  the  medium  Indirectly 
represented  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  a  direct 
representation  In  a  west  coast  radio  station 
which  will  be  discussed  in  supplemental  data 
appearing  In  this  rep>ort.  The  third-party 
movement  Ls  supported  by  the  followers  of 
the  first  school  ol  thought  on  foreign  policy 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

The  committee  also  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  very  close  connection  between  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Further,  the  committee  also  finds  that  one 
prospective  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Cf.rp  has  openly  avowed  her 
belief  in  Karl  Marx  philosophy  and  radlcal- 
l£m  In  a  magazine  article  which  she  wrote 
not  too  many  years  age  for  a  Communist- 
front    pubMcatlon. 

It  is  of  further  Interest  to  note  that  rep- 
resented among  the  stockholders  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Broadcastirig  Corp.  are  approxi- 
mately 10  Individuals  who  have  held  mem- 
bership In  the  Washington  Book  Shop,  a 
Communist    enterprise. 

The  committee  s  investigation  has  also  de- 
veloped the  connection  of  two  present  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  Congress  wit.h  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcastlne  Corp.  These  two 
Mi'mbers  of  Congress  are  supported  by  the 
three  organizations  which  we  have  men- 
tioned herein,  that  Is  to  say.  the  Independent 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions:  the  National  Citizens  Po- 
litical Action  Ccmmlttee:  and  the  National 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace,  and  In  this 
same  connection  we  also  find  that  two 
former  employees  of  subcommittees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  are  represented  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  The  committee's  Investlnatlon 
reflects  that  although  these  Individuals  In- 
dicated they  were  employees  of  the  Senate 
In  documents  submitted  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  committee 
finds  they  were  actually  employees  of  the 
Interior  and  Navy  Departments  and  had  been 
loaned  to  the  senatorial  subcommittees. 
The  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  lor  which 
these  two  persons  worked  were  headed  by 
two  Senators  who  are  also  sponsored  by  the 
same  organizations  mentioned  hereinbefore. 

All  In  all  the  committee  finds  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corn,  are  a  closely  knit  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  identified  them-'elves  with 
numerous  Communist -front  groups,  the 
Communist  Party,  and  certain  pohtlcal  or- 
ganizations. 

Each  of  the  phases  of  the  investigation 
mentioned  heremoefore  will  be  developed 
more  fully  as  this  report  continues  under 
various  subheadings. 

Stockholders  and  employees  of   the   Metro- 
politan  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
Edward  M    Brecher  is  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitar   Broadcasting  Corp.     He  is 
a  former  employee  ol  the  Federal  Communi- 


cations Commission,  which  has  granted 
broadcasting  privUeges  to  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Brecher  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission at  the  tine  the  corporation  referred 
to  herein  filed  its  applloation  for  the  con- 
struction permit  to  erect  the  frequency- 
modulation  station.  The  application  ror  this 
permit  was  filcl  with  the  Federal  Communl- 
catlojis  C'^mmlsslon  on  October  8.  1945. 
Brecher  did  not  resign  from  the  Commiaeion 
until  Febrtiary  11.  1946.  The  permit  for  the 
constrjctlon  of  the  frequency-modUiaticn 
station  was  granted  on  August  9,  1946,  some 
time  after  Brecher  s  resignation  took  effect. 

The  application  for  the  construction  of  the 
stand.ard  broadcasting  station  by  the  Metro- 
politan Broadcasting  Corp.  was  filed  on 
March  4.  1946.  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commisfion  This  was  filed  approx- 
imately 1  month  after  Mr.  Brecher*  resig- 
nation. 

One  witness  before  the  conunlttee  has  tes- 
tified In  executive  session  that  Mr.  Brecher 
has  told  acqua.ntanceB  that  he  engineered 
the  entire  matter  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlfi&ion. 
However,  the  Federal  Communl.-atlons  Com- 
mission has  advised  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Rcpreeentatlves  that  Mr.  Brecher  did  not 
take  part  in  the  processing  of  the  applica- 
tions filed  by  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp.  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  has  been  noted  by  the  committee  that  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.ssion  in  connection  with 
the  applications  of  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp  falls  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Mr  Brecher  hai^  been  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Mr. 
Brecher  did  testify  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that — 

•'The  majority  of  the  stockholden  have 
been  brought  ir  by  n-.y»elf  from  among 
friends,  associateb  and  friends  of  friends  and 
assr^ciates  since  February  13.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  can  only  give  you  hearsay." 

This  statement  makes  It  fairly  clear  that 
all  of  the  persons  aas'iciated  In  this  enter- 
prise are  well  known  to  each  other  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  have  the  same  po- 
litical views  and  social  philosophy.  Clearly 
from  the  evidence  compiled  the  group  of 
persons  represented  In  this  enterprise  belong 
to  the  school  of  thought  that  believes  in 
fur'ther  appeasement  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
the  liquidation  ol  the  British  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  relegation  of  Great  Britain  into  a  sec- 
ondary power  in  world  affairs.  Also  some  of 
the  stockholders  ol  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  have  demonstrated  through 
their  association  with  known  Commucrts 
and  Communist  fellow  travelers  that  they 
belong  In  that  category  cf  Individuals  who 
believe  that  they  can  associate  with  Com- 
m-anists  without  betraying  the  country  of 
their  birth  and  in  some  cases  the  country 
that  gave  them  refuge. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  employees 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commiaeicn 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note 
that  Clark  Foreman,  one  of  the  sttjckholders. 
Is  president  of  the  Southern  Conference  f  .r 
Human  Welfare.  Mrs  Virginia  Durr.  the 
wife  of  Commissioner  Clifford  V.  Durr  cl  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  is  a 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare.  The  Southern  ConJer- 
erce  for  Human  Welfare  has  been  identified 
as  a  transmission  belt  cf  the  Conrmunist 
Party  by  none  other  than  Earl  Browder,  lor- 
mer  head  of  the  Communist  Party  ol  the 
United  States. 

Employees  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

H.  Richard  Seller,  one  of  the  stockholders 
In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp  .  Is 
an  employee  of  Congressman  Hugh  De  Lacy 
of  the  State  of  Washington.     Congreaunan 
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De  Ukcj  U  iupportrd  polUlcally  by  the  Indf- 
p*nd«nt  Cttlaena  Committee  of  the  Art*.  Scl- 
•Bces.  and  ProfeMUons  and  the  National  Citl- 
sens  PoUUcal  Action  Committee.  Congress- 
man  De  Lacy  was  also  a  aponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Commltte*  To  Win  the  Peace  As 
this  report  has  atated  thess  three  organiza- 
tions support  the  foreign-policy  views  of 
Henrr  A  Wallace  which  caused  the  recent 
rift  In  the  Presidents  Cabinet. 

Curtis  E  Johnson,  another  stockholder  In 
the  Metrcpolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  Is  an 
employee  of  Congressman  Ned  Healy  of  the 
8t«t«  of  CallfomU.  Congressman  Healy.  lllte 
fell  colleague  CDOgrcMman  De  Lacy.  Is  also 
Mvported  by  the  three  organizations  men- 
ttoned    hereinbefore. 

The  fact  that  stockholders  In  the  Metro- 
politan BroadcaatlnB  Cirp  are  employees  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
not  of  great  Import,  however,  when  we 
consider  that  fellow  travelers  of  the  Cora- 
■nmlst  Party  are  also  stockholders  In  the 
Hfctropolltan  Broftdcftstlng  Corp  as  well  as 
two  members  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
testified  to.  In  executive  session,  the  fact 
that  employees  of  Members  of  CongreM  are 
stockholders  In  the  group  becomes  a  matter 
of  Interest  to  the  American  people. 

The  committee  would  also  like  to  bring 
to  the  public's  attention  the  fact  that  two 
other  stockholders  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  have  been  employees  of 
subcommittees  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
One  of  theise  stockholders.  Bernard  LeRoy. 
Is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  On  the  mimeographed  list  of 
stockholders  presented  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Broadcasting  Corp  It  Is  Indicated  that 
Mr.  LeRoy  Is  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  However,  the  committee  s  In- 
▼•stlgatlon  reflected  that  Mr.  LeRoy  was  not 
an  empJoyee  of  the  Senate,  but  was  tempo- 
rarily loaned  to  a  8Ulx»mmlttee  of  the 
Senate  headed  by  Senator  Ci-AtnjK  PtPFni.  of 
the  StHte  of  Florida.  Senator  Pippe«  Is 
ipOBKired  politically  by  the  sftme  three 
anmlntlons    which    sponsor    CongrMsmen 

DeLacy  and  Healy.  SenaUir  Prppra.  it  should 
be  recalled,  was  a  speaker  with  Henry  A. 
Wallace  on  the  prcjgram  sponsored  by  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee and  the  Independent  Citizens  Commit- 
tee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
which  led  to  Mr.  Wallace's  resignation  from 
Um  Cabinet  after  much  criticism  had  been 
leveled  at  his  speech  on  foreign  pulley. 

Another  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  is  one  Ann  S  Oertler.  an 
employee  o/  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior.  On  the  mimeographed  lliit 
of  stockholders  In  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp  submitted  to  the  federal  Com- 
munications Commission  It  is  indicated  that 
lilM  Offtler  U  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  The  InTeetlgatlon  conducted 
by  the  committee,  howerer.  reflect.''  that  Miss 
Oertler  was  actually  employed  by  the  Interior 
Department,  but  had  been  temporarily 
loajoed  to  a  senatorial  subcommittee  beaded 
bjr  8»nator  Haxlit  M  Kilcosc.  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Senator  KiLcoaz  U  also 
sponsored  by  the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee  and  the  Inde[>endent 
Citasns  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  openly  takes  credit  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Independent  Citizens 
OooUBlUee  of  the  Arts,  S<.'lences.  and  Profes- 
lloaa,  and  ooe  Communis*  Party  statement  In 
this  regard  appears  rather  significant.  This 
statement  br  a  Communut  was: 

"We  built  the  Independent  Citizens  Com- 
mittee and  It  has  developed  Into  a  powerful 
polltlral  weapon  " 

Here  again  we  have  evidences  of  emptoye^H 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  ihe  United  Stuies 
Ciovertunent  aMOCUting   with  known  Com- 


munists  and   fellow   travelers  of   the   Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States. 

Ol'i*^    Govrrnmrnt    employees   and    th* 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Listed  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  we  find  the 
names  of  the  following  governmental  em- 
ployees and  their  places  of  employment; 

Leonard  Ackerman.  Internal  Revenue. 

Robert  C.  Davenport.  Agriculture. 

Philip  H.  Du.iaway.  State. 

Maynard    Oertler.   State. 

Marcus  I.  Goldman.  Geological  Survey. 

Arthur  Ooldschmldt,   Interior. 

Carl   P.   Green. 

Ruth    Gruber.    Interior. 

Albert  E.  Hussey.  Agriculture. 

Kelley  E.  Lowell,  commander.  United 
Stales  Naval  Reserve,  Nnvy  Department.  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Inventions. 

Larry  L.  Leonard,  Treasury. 

Harry  J.  Lt>ndon.  Social  Security. 

Milton  Lowenthal,  Agriculture. 

Just  Lunnlng.  lieutenant.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  State. 

Alice  R.  G.  MacLean.  State. 

David  R.  Mendelson.  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

C    Roy  Murphy.  Agriculture. 

P  Bernard  Nortman.  State  (since  been  al- 
lowed to  resign ) . 

Forrester  F.aymond,  Agrlct'lture. 

Dorothy  E.  Richardson  (Mrs.  Dorothy  R. 
Adler).  Treasury. 

Chet  Sinclair.  State. 

H.  Bowen  .Smith.  State. 

Plerson  Underwood.  State. 
Gerhard   P.   Van   Arkel    (assistant   general 
counsel).  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Here  we  have  24  individuals.  In  addition 
to  the  4  we  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously, mployed  In  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  Government,  who  are  stock- 
holders In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  these 
persons  are  employed  in  strategic  positions. 

The  committee  feels  that  any  Government 
employee  who  associates  with  known  Com- 
munist and  Communist  fellow  travelers  In 
any  enterprise  Is  presenting  his  own  chal- 
lenge as  to  whether  he  Is  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  pays  his  salary. 

As  will  be  shown  later  In  this  report  some 
of  the  persons  named  above  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Communut  enterprise  known 
as  the  Washington  Book  Shop,  as  well  as  with 
other  Communist-front  organizations. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
does  not  challenge  the  right  of  Government 
employees  to  hold  stock  in  a  radio  enterprise. 
The  committee  does,  however,  challenge  the 
right  of  any  Government  employee,  or  official 
for  that  mutter,  to  l>ecome  closely  connected 
with  any  organization  that  obviously  Intends 
to  promote  another  outlet  for  the  philosophy 
of  Karl  Man  as  so  many  of  the  stockholders 
In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  did 
when  they  'jrmed  or  became  associated  with 
the  Washington  Book  Shop.  The  best  Illus- 
tration of  this  point  Insofar  as  the  danger 
of  a.s«xrlatlon  between  Government  employ- 
ees and  Communists  Is  concerned  Is  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  the  Canadian  Government  which  investi- 
gated the  Russian  espionage  system  In 
Canada  recently. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Comml.sslon  con- 
tains this  statement  In  the  chapter  entitled 
••Motivation  of  Agents": 

"Perhaps  the  most  startling  single  aspect 
of  the  entire  fifth-column  network  Is  the  un- 
canny success  with  which  the  Soviet  agents 
were  able  to  find  Canadians  who  were  willing 
to  betray  their  country  and  to  supply  to 
agents  of  a  foreign  power  secret  Information 
to  which  they  had  access  In  the  course  of 
their  work,  despite  oaths  of  allegiance,  of 
office,  and  oX  eecrecy  which  they  bad  taken. 


Many  of  the  public  servants  implicated  In 
this  espionage  network  were  persons  with  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  education  and 
many  were  well  regarded  by  those  who 
worked  with  them  In  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service,  as  persons  of 
marked  ability  and  Intelligence." 

The  report  then  states: 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  monetary  In- 
centive played  an  important  part  In  the  orig- 
inal motivation  of  these  persons  whose  ide- 
ology was  sympathetic  to  the  Communist 
cause,  who  agreed  to  act  as  espionage  agents. 
On  the  contrary  the  evidence  Is  overwhelm- 
ing both  from  the  documents  and  the  testi- 
mony of  several  such  agents  themselves  that 
their  original  motivation  was  a  product  of 
their  political  Ideology  and  of  the  psycholog- 
ical conditioning  received  in  the  study 
groups." 

The  report  says  that: 

"In  virtually  all  cases  the  agents  were  re- 
cruited from  among  cells  or  study  groupjs  of 
secret  members  or  adherenU  of  the  Com- 
munist Party" 

Another  paragraph    In   the   report   states: 

"The  Inquiry  has  revealed  the  names  of  a 
number  of  Canadians,  employed  In  varlotia 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who.  while  presumably  quite  Ignorant 
of  the  espionage  network  and  certainly  Inno- 
cent of  Implication  In  such  Illegal  activities, 
were  being  subjected  to  development  by  the 
same  means  for  use  In  the  future  " 

The  Canadian  report  has  therefore  defi- 
nitely and  upon  the  basis  of  factual  evi- 
dence p6lnted  out  that  every  Communist 
"study  club"  Is  a  potential  recruiting  base 
of  Russian  espionage  agents  through  psycho- 
logical development  of  Its  members. 

The  Government  employees  who  are  stock- 
holders in  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Carl  Marx  Study  Club,  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Book  Shop,  have  therefore  again 
plac?d  themselves  In  Jeopardy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment employing  them  as  well  As  this 
report  has  stated  there  are  at  least  two 
known  members  of  the  Communist  Party 

associated  with  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 

Further,  there  are  at  least  two  persons  who 
are  regular  contributors  to  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  wife  of  one  of  these  Is  In 
charge  of  the  sustaining  fund  maintained 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Washington  Book  Shop 
The  Washington  Book  Shop  also  known  as 
the  Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop  was 
so  obviously  an  enterprise  of  the  Communist 
Party  that  it  would  have  been  Impossible  for 
any  politically  Informed  persons  to  walk  Into 
it  without  perceiving  Its  Communist  charac- 
ter. 

Particular  attention  Is  directed  to  the 
findings  of  the  Attorney  General  Mr  Francis 
Blddle  contained  In  exhibit  No.  1  which 
follows: 

"Exhibit   No.    1 

"M£MOa.\N0UM    or    THE    ATTORNXT     GENEKAL, 

Ma.    BIDDLI 

"(Strictly  confidential) 

"WASHINGTON    COOPESATIVl   BOOK   SHOP 

"NOT«- — The  following  statement  does  not 
purport  to  be  a  complete  report  on  the 
organization  named.  It  Is  Intended  only  to 
acquaint  you.  without  undue  burden  of  de- 
tail, with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
has  appeared  to  warrant  an  Investigation  of 
charges  of  participation. 

"It  la  assumed  that  each  employee's  case 
win  be  decided  on  all  the  facts  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  FBI  and  elicited,  where  a 
hearing  Is  ordered,  by  the  board  or  com- 
mit lee  before  which  the  employee  Is  given 
au  opportunity  to  appear. 
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•nease  note  that  the  statement  Is  marked 
'strictly  confidential"  and  Is  available  only 
for  use  In  administration  of  the  mandate  erf 
Public  No    135 

"The  Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop, 
under  the  name,  the  Book  Shop  Association, 
was  Incorporated  In  the  Dl.«trlct  of  Columbia 
In  1938  for  the  stated  purposes  of  providing 
s  meeting  place  for  persons  Interested  In 
literary  and  cultural  activities,  providing  for 
the  cooperative  purchase  and  resale  of  litera- 
ture and  works  of  art  for  the  profit  of  Its 
members  as  consumers,  maintaining  a  rent- 
ing library  and  ticket  service  and  fostering 
other  activities  of  a  lltera-Tr.  educational, 
and  cultural  nature.  The  assoclatlun  Is  a 
nonstock  corpKjratlon  operated  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  with  nine  trustees  elected  by 
the  membership,  which,  according  to  Its 
announcements,  have  numbered  l.OOO.  It 
maintains  a  t>ook  shop  and  art  gallery  at 
916  Seventeenth  Street  NW .  Washington. 
D.  C.  where  literature  Is  sold  and  meetings 
and  lectures  are  held. 

■'Evidence  of  Communist  penetration  or 
control  is  reflected  in  the  following:  Among 
Its  stock  the  establishment  has  offered  prom- 
inently for  sale  books  and  literature  identi- 
fied with  the  Commuulst  Party  and  certain 
of  Us  affiliates  and  front  ors'anizations.  In- 
cluding works  on  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  reports  concerning  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress,  literature  of  American 
Peace  Mobilization,  articles  on  the  Young 
Communist  League,  and  Communist  periodi- 
cals, such  as  New  Masses.  In  this  connection 
the  Washington  News  of  May  22.  1»41,  re- 
ported that  the  Washington  delegates  to  the 
peoples  convention  of  the  American  Peace 
Mobilization  at  New  York  City  in  that  year 
were  advised  that  only  at  the  Washington 
Coop>eraiive  Book  Shop  could  they  buy  litera- 
ture approved  by  that  organization.  Intor- 
maiion  received  from  confidential  sources 
indicates  that  certain  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  bCHjk  shop,  including  Its  man- 
ager and  executive  secretary,  have  been  In 
cioee  contact  with  local  ofScials  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  member  of  the  association  has  reported 
that  he  received  literature,  unsolicited,  from 
the  Communist  Purty  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  circumstance  which  he  attributed 
only  to  his  membership  lu  the  association. 
In  May  1941  Joseph  Starobin.  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  New  Masses  and  a  teacher  at  the 
Communist  Party  Workers  School  In  New 
York  City,  lectured  at  the  book  shop,  re- 
portedly following  the  Communist  Party  line 
of  that  day,  stressing  the  mvmciblllty  cf  the 
Soviet  Union  and  criticizing  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  A  quantity  of  literature  of 
the  type  atxjve  described  was  displayed  near 
the  entrance  of  the  book  sliop  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

"In  May  1941.  the  book  shop  desired  to 
promote  a  membership  drive  and  solicited 
the  cooperation  of  the  Cooperati\-e  League  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  league,  having 
received  reports  that  the  book  shop  was 
Communist  controlled,  requested  It  to  pro- 
Vide  certain  Information.  The  Inlormation 
was  not  furnished  and  the  book  shcp  re- 
signed from  the  leaiijue.  stating  It  was  doing 
so  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  publicity  at- 
tached to  the  Incident.  At  abtmt  the  same 
time  the  Washington  press  carried  news 
items  rep<.irting  seizure  by  representatives  of 
the  Dies  committee  of  a  membership  lici  of 
the  ixxjk  shop  allegedly  Initialed  to  Indicate 
tbose  members  who  were  rewarded  as  Stalin- 
ists. A  meeting  of  the  members  cf  the  book 
shop  denied  Communist  control,  and  there- 
alter  adopted  a  resolution  disclaiming  Com- 
munist domination  and  alfirtning  adherence 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration. 
"In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
Invest Ikjations  of  char.:e8  of  participation  In 
the  Wa*funt;tou  Cooperative  B  ok  Shop  have 
been  restricted  to  exclude  mere  patrons  or 


subscribers  and  to  Include  only  those  fairly 
charged  with  participation  In  Its  adminis- 
tration." 

The  following  letter  written  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  Washington  Book  Shcp  Is  also 
of  Interest: 

"ExHiBTr  No.  2 
"The  Book  Shop 

"(A   CONSITMEK   COOPERATTVi:,    916   SrvTNTIENTH 
STSEET    NW  ,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C.) 

"Deas  Sik:  Tou  may  be  Interested  lo  know 
that  our  Cooperative  Book  Shop  is  the  only 
Store  in  Washington  carrying  a  complete 
stock  of  the  basic  works  of  Mark.  Engeis.  and 
Lenin,  many  of  them  in  Inexpensive 
pamphlet  editions. 

"It  you  are  planning  to  tise  any  of  this 
material  in  your  courses  as  assigned  or  sup- 
plementary reading,  it  wUl  be  a  convenience 
to  your  students  and  a  real  service  to  our 
book  store  if  you  will  refer  your  class  to  us 
for  books  in  this  field.  Below  is  a  li£t  of  a 
few  books  from  our  stock  in  which  you  and 
your  students  might  be  interested. 

'Mark  &  Engels;  Capital,  volume  I,  $1.25; 
Cocmunlst  Manifesto.  10  cents;  Wage.  Labor, 
and  Capital,  10  cents;  Value,  Price  and  Profit, 
10  cents. 

"Lenin:  State  and  Revolution.  10  cents; 
Imperialism.  New  Data  for,  $1.60.  Paris  Com- 
mune. 20  cents 

"Engels:  Socialism.  Utopian  and  Scientific. 
15  cents;  Engels  on  Capital.  $1.25;  Antl- 
Duhrlug,  $2 

"Marx:  Critique  of  Political  Economy, 
$1.25:  Civil  War  in  Prance  (Burns  edition), 
$1;   Handbook  on  Marxism.  $1.75. 

"May  we  ilso  extend  you  a  cordial  Invita- 
tion to  visit  our  book  shop. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Lawrtnci  Hn.L,   Manager." 

The    Washinnton   Book   Shop   Association — 

affiltated   with    the   District   of   Columbia 

Cooperative  League 

These  two  exhibits  In  themselves  should 
convince  even  the  skeptical  that  the  Wash- 
ington Book  Shop  was  a  study  club  of  tlie 
type  described  by  the  report  of  th?  Royal 
Commission  ol  the  Canadian  Government 
which  we  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph. 

However,  the  Wa-shington  Book  Shop  itself 
has  furnished  additional  evidence  of  the 
communistic  nature  of  the  enterprise 
through  the  type  of  programs  it  sp  snsors  and 
the  nature  of  the  persons  who  have  ap- 
peared on  these  piograms. 

For  instance,  during  the  year  1943  one 
Fannina  W.  Halle,  a  Russian  propagandist, 
appeared  before  an  audience  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Book  Shop  and  lectured  on 
the  subject.  No  Weaker  Sex  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Miss  Halle  is  the  author  of  several 
books  containing  Soviet  propaganda;  two 
of  these  were  entitled  "Women  in  Soviet 
Russia."  and  'Women  in  the  Soviet  East." 

Another  individual  who  appeared  _>efore 
a  Washington  Book  Shop  audience  in  1943 
was  Murko  Markovich  who  spoke  on  the 
subject.  The  Truth  About  Yugoslavia.  In 
his  address  Markovich  condemiied  General 
Mihailovlch  who  was  recently  executed  by 
the  present  regime  in  Yugoslavia  which  is 
under  the  control  of  one  Jo.sef  Broz,  alias 
Marshal  Tito.  This  individual  is  a  Commu- 
nist. Du--ing  the  period  when  Markovich  ap- 
peared oefore  the  Washington  Book  Shop 
audience,  Tito  and  Mihailovich  were  the 
leaders  of  two  opposing  political  factions  la 
Yugoslavia.  Each  faction  hoped  ultimately 
that  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory  It  would 
succeed  In  taking  over  the  reijos  of  govern- 
ment. The  Tito  faction  was  supported  by 
the  American  Communist  Party  and  the 
Washington  Book  Shop.  The  ptirpose  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  was,  of  course, 
to  seciire  sympathy  and  financial  assistance 
for  the  faction  known  as  the  Partisans 
which  was  headed  by  Marshal  Tito.  In  or- 
der  to   achieve   this   purpose,   the   American 


Communist  Party  set  up  several  front  groups 
In  the  United  States  among  the  persons  of 
Slavic  descent.  Also  the  Communist  Party 
furthered  this  aim  by  distributing  literature 
among  so-called  sympathetic  intellectual 
groups  such  as  the  Washington  Book  Sliop. 
It  also  indirectly  sponsored  lecturers  such  as 
Markovich  to  appear  before  these  intellectual 
groups.  The  purpose  of  the  literature  dis- 
tribution and  the  sponsoring  ol  lecturers  was 
to  condemn  Mihailovich  and  praise  the  Com- 
munist Tito. 

The  front  grrups  *et  up  among  the  Amer- 
ican Slavs  were: 

The  American  Slav  Congress. 

The  United  Committee  of  South  Slavic 
Americans. 

The  American  Committee  for  Yugoslav 
Relief,  and 

The  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Commit- 
tee 

If  one  wonders  whether  these  groups  were 
successful  in  their  purpose  we  need  only 
to  resort  to  our  own  common  knowledge,  lor 
Marshal  Tito  today  rtiles  Yugoslavia  with  an 
iron  hand. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Washington  Book 
Shop  as  early  as  1943  assifted  the  American 
Communists  In  their  scheme  to  Install  Tito 
in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  openly  admitted  by  the 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  that 
it  was  the  agency  which  Installed  Tito  in 
power  In  Yugoslavia. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Slavic 
Communist-front  groups  In  the  United  States 
and  their  relation  to  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  will  be  set  forth  later  in  this 
report. 

On  April  2,  1943,  the  Washington  Book 
Shop  menrbershlp  and  supporters  were  en- 
tertained by  one  'Woody "  Guthrie.  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  an  entertainer  who  has  been  serv- 
ing the  Communists  in  many  enterprises  for~^ 
a  nun>ber  of  years.  One  may  wonder  why  It 
Is  necessary  to  set  forth  any  Information 
concerning  a  mere  elnger  In  any  report  on 
communism.  However,  the  American  public 
should  be  fully  aware  by  now  that  even  mtisic 
plays  a  part  In  the  communistic  scheme  to 
take  over  the  United  States.  Re't-olutlonlsts 
know  that  the  music  of  many  of  our  songs 
as  well  as  the  words  contained  therein  play 
a  part  In  the  emotional  structtire  of  everyone. 

Not  only  do  the  Communists  realize  .hat 
revolutionary  songs  stir  the  emotions  of  a 
propagandized  people,  but  they  also  realize 
the  fact  that  entertainers  can  assist  them 
financially,  either  through  donations  fron:i 
their  own  funds  or  through  donations  of 
their  time  and  talent.  Also  the  audience 
listening  to  the  entertainment  will  very  of- 
ten, if  pleased  at  the  performance,  willingly 
donate  funds  above  the  price  of  admissicn  to 
any  enterprise  sponsored  or  propagandized 
during  the  course  or  the  performance. 

"Woody"  Guthrie,  or  Woodrow  Wilson 
Guthrie,  as  he  is  actually  named.  Is  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  an  organization  called 
Peoples  Songs,  Inc.  This  organization  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  organization  called  the 
Almanac     Singers.     The     Almanac      Singers 

was  cited  as  a  Communist-front  organization 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amertcaa 
Activities  on  March  29.  1944,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  and  investigation. 

Although  Peoples  Songs,  Jnc.  has  denied 
that  it  Is  an  outerowth  of  the  Communist - 
front  group  called  the  Almanac  Singers  we 
need  only  to  examine  the  records  to  disprove 
this  denial.  For  instance.  Lee  Hays  and  Peter 
Seeger  are  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Peoples  Songs.  Inc.  These  Individuals 
were  not  only  connected  with  the  Almanac 
Singers,  but  they  wrote  some  of  the  songs 
tised  by  the  Almanac  Singers  for  the  nefar- 
ious purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  mvisical 
phase  of  the  Conununisl  Party  line.  As  an 
Illustration  the  committee  cilef*  that  pha>-e 
of  the  Communist  Party  line  whiCh  was  lol- 
lowed  by  the  United  States  Comm-oxust  Party 
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during  thf  period  of  the  HlUer-Sl«Un  pact. 
Dunns  xue  jxTlod  of  this  pact  Ih*  Amerlc»n 
Communist  Party  did  tTwythinK  in  lu  p<i»er 
to  deJe»t  any  pr«p«r»tory  defense  measures 
th«  United  State*  Oovernment  so-ight  to 
enact  •rich  aa  lend-leaae  to  Britain  and  the 
Selective  Service  Act  One  of  these  fronts. 
tb*  American  Peace  Moblllaatlon.  even  used 
a  aonc  written  by  Lee  Hays  and  Peter  Seeger. 
o*  the  Almanac  Singers,  which  went  like  this: 

"Oh,  Pranklln  Roowwlt  told  how  the  people 
felt; 
We  damn  near  believed  what  he  said: 
He  said.  I  hate  war  and  so  does  Eleanor. 
But  he  wont  be  safe  UU  everybody's  dead" 

Thus  In  the  days  of  lend-lease  to  Britain, 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  and  the  Hltler- 
•talln  pact.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  a  war- 
monger. T<xlav,  however,  to  Peoples  SonKs. 
Inc  .  Peter  Seeger  and  Lee  Hays.  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  their  one-Ume  enemy,  has  become 
their  friend.  The  enmity  of  Seeger  and  Haya 
for  Mr  Rooaevelt  ceased  the  day  Hitler  at- 
tacked Stalin's  Russia  This  friendship  for 
the  late  President  Insofar  as  the  commu- 
nistic musical  world  U  concerned  has  now 
bMD  Immortalized  by  Peoples  Songs.  Inc  .  in 
the  form  of  a  printed  statement  In  the  April 
1944  iMue  of  Peoples  Songs.  Inc.  This  state- 
ment Is;  "One  year  ago  this  month,  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  died,  and  to  his  memory  and 
the  Ideals  of  world  peace  and  freedom  for 
which  he  fought,  the  Issue  Is  dedicated" 
Thus,  a  President  of  the  United  States  once 
defarned  In  song  by  Seeger  and  Hays  has  now 
been  Immortalized  by  them,  but  only  be- 
cause It  suits  their  present  purpose  and  the 
imrpoee  of  the  Communist  party  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  OJthrle's  association  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  not  llmfted  to  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Washington  Book  Shop  nor 
to  the  Peoples  Songs.  Inc  .  headed  by  Seeger 
and  Hays,  for  the  committee  finds  thRt  nt  late 
M  June  28.  1946.  Mr.  Guthrie  further  a.ssisted 
the  fund-rauing  technique  and  propaganda 
iHwtminnn-n  of  the  Commualst  Party  by 
appearl  ig  at  a  communistic  gathering  In 
Washington.  D  C.  This  function  was  called 
the  Memorial  Meeting  To  Honor  Sam  Banks, 
Young  Commur^ist  Leader  in  Washington  and 
Maryland.  The  gathering  was  sponsored  by 
the  Sam  Banks'  Youth  Oub.  CommunUt 
Party  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Speakers 
on  the  program  were  William  Taylor,  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  District 
ol  Ctdumblp.  and  Irving  OotT,  New  York  State 
Tvterans'  director  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Mr.  Outhries  aasociatlon  with  the  function 
was  Iwled  as  an  entertainer  from  Peoples 
Songs.  Inc  .  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

From  the  data  set  forth  herein  It  ts  appar- 
ent that  the  Washington  Btxjk  Shop  during 
the  Tiear  19i3  even  followed  the  mualcal  phase 
of  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Another  individual  who  appeared  before  a 
Washington  Book  Shop  audience  was  Anna 
Loulae  Stroixg.  one  of  t.^e  outstanding  com- 
maaiKOc  propaganda  writers  In  the  United 
aiaMa.  Mlaa  strong  has  written  ^  k>ook  on 
•very  phase  of  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  always 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  pro-Communist. 
Miss  Strong  has  a!ao  written  numerous  boolu 
which  were  designed  to  secure  sympathy  for 
the  puppet  communistic  regimes  «et  up  in 
European  countries  after  their  liberation  by 
the  Allies 

Ruih  McKenney.  who  was  recently  expelled 
from  the  CummunUl  Party  of  the  United 
States  because  of  a  difference  In  views  with 
the  con' roiling  powers  of  the  Communist 
Party,  has  alao  appeared  before  Washington 
Book  Shop  members  Ruth  MeKenney  still 
proclaims  her  belief  In  oonUBUalam.  even 
though  she  has  been  expelled  from  the  party. 

In  this  connection  and  aside  from  the 
iMue  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp  and  the  Wiwhltigton  IVx^k  Shop  It  U 
i&tcrestlug  to  uule  thai  RuUi  McKenney  and 


her  husband.  Richard  Bransteen.  or  Bruce 
Mlnton,  as  he  Is  more  popularly  known,  were 
expelled  from  the  Commanlst  Party  of  the 
United  States  because  they  supported  the 
views  of  Earl  Browder  deposed  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  over  those  of  William  Z. 
Foster  present  head  of  the  United  States 
Communist  Party.  This  example  of  the  fact 
that  free  speech  among  Communl.sts  Is  not 
tolerated  should  not  be  overlooked 

One  other  Individual  whom  we  should  not 
overlook  In  this  discussion  Is  Howard  Fast. 
This  Individual  ha.s  also  lectured  before  the 
Washington  Book  Shop  Howard  Fast  has 
been  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Joint  Antl-Faaclst  Refukjee  Committee. 
Seventeen  of  the  officers  of  this  Communist- 
front  organization  have  been  cited  for  con- 
tempt because  they  refused  to  testify  l>efore 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  because  they  refused  to  produce  docu- 
ments and  records  concerning  their  activi- 
ties. The  organization  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  It  Is  engaged  In  relief  work, 
yet  Howard  Fast.  In  his  book  entitled  "The 
Incredible  Tito."  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  Joint  Antl -Fascist  Refugee  Commit- 
tee provided  funds  and  means  for  Tito's 
return  to  Yugoslavia." 

In  other  words,  the  American  public  has 
contributed  funds  to  an  organization  sup- 
posedly engaged  In  relief  work,  but  the  funds 
were  used  for  the  political  purpose  of  In- 
stalling Tito  as  dictator  of  Yugoslavia.  The 
reason  why  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee  refu.sed  to  permit  an  examina- 
tion of  Its  b<x)k-  and  records  should  now 
appear  quite  apparent. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Joint  Antt- 
Fasclst  Refugee  Committee,  Howard  Fast  Is 
also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Commu- 
nist publications  called  the  Dally  Worker 
and  the  New  Masses.  Howard  Fast  Is  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  this  latter  publication. 
Here,  again,  we  have  evidence  of  the  com- 
munistic connections  of  the  Washington 
Book  Shop  and  the  fact  that  It  was  used  to 
disseminate  propaganda  In  favor  of  a  Yugo- 
slavian Communist.  Marshal  Tito,  who  has 
t>ecome  a  stumbling  block  on  the  pathway  to 
world  peace. 

Corliss  Lament,  the  foremoat  exponent  of 
cooMnunlsm  In  the  United  States,  has  also 
lectured  before  the  Washington  Book  Shop. 
Lam<int  has  also  been  cited  for  contempt  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  his 
organlw»tlon  refused  to  produce  Us  books 
and  records  for  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Anierlcun  Activities.  Mr.  La- 
mont  has  made  statenwnts  to  the  effect  that 
communldm  will  come  to  the  entire  world 
In  the  future.  Mr.  Lamont  has  also  written 
a  book  entitled  "You  Might  Like  Socialism." 
Mr.  Lamont  Is  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Amerlcan-StJVlet  Friendship, 
which  has  consistently  Issued  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet.  It  has  never  praised  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  and  has 
taken  strong  Issue  with  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  Conimlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  not  been  able  to  examrlne  the  records 
of  the  National  Council  of  Amerlcan-S<.ivlet 
Friendship,  but  It  does  know  that  the  Am- 
torg  Trading  Corp,  a  registered  agency 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  has  solicited 
contributions  to  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  from  varlotts 
manufacturers  In  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  having  books  published  which 
were  suppoaedly  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  National  Council  of  American -Soviet 
Friendship  The  committee  knows  that  the 
minimum  possible  collection  by  Amtorg  for 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Frlend-shlp  was  $22,500. 

Mr  Lamont  Is  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  publication  entitled  'Soviet  Russia 
Today"     Ihls  magazine  was  in  part  Qnauced 


by  the  Sound  View  Foundation,  a  notorious 
Comnnunlst  financing  organization. 

Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  association 
between  the  Washington  Book  Shop  and  the 
entire  communistic  movement  In  the  United 
St&t0S 

Another  Individual  who  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  men>bershlp  of  the  Washington  Book 
Shop  as  a  lecturer  Is  Selden  Menefee.  This 
Individual  U  a  stockholder  In  the  Metropol- 
itan Broadcasting  Corp  Further  Informa- 
tion concerning  Mr.  Menefee  will  be  found 
later  In  this  report. 
Government  employees  urho  are  stockholdern 

of    the    itetropoittan    Broadcasting    Corp. 

and    uho    have    held    membership    in    the 

Washington  Book  Shop 

Among  the  Government  employees  who  are 
stockholders  In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp  and  who  have  held  membership  In 
the  Washington  Book  Shop  are  the  following 
Individuals: 

Robert  C.  Davenport,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Marcus  I.  Goldman,  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmldt,  United  States  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior. 

Ruth  Gruber.  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior, 

Milton  Lowenthal.  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture. 

C  Roy  Murphy.  United  States  Department 
of   Agriculture. 

With  reference  to  Arthur  E.  Goldschmldt 
it  should  be  stated  that  he  has  also  held 
membership   In    the   American    League    for 

Peace  and  Democracy  which  was  a  notorious 
Communist-front  organization  and  so  cited 
by  a  number  of  Investigative  agencies. 
Among  these  citations  appear  the  following: 

1.  The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  a  Communist  transmission  belt 
originally  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Party,  carrying  out  Its  Instruc- 
tions as  an  afBllate  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national In  Moscow.  (Citation  from  the  New 
York  City  Council  Committee  Investigating 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  pt. 
2.  p.  66  ) 

2.  Cited  as  an  organization  In  which  Com- 
munists have  controlling  Influence  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  Committee  Report  on 
Un-American  Activities.  1938.  page  77. 

3  Cited  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion by  Pennsylvania  Commonwealth  counsel 
before  the  reviewing  board  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Board  of  Assistance,  January 

1942. 

4  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
report  for  1943   page  91. 

5.  Established  In  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

"The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  designed  to  conceal  Commu- 
nist control.  In  accordance  with  the  new 
tactics  of  the  Communist  International." 
(Attorney  General's  citation.  Concrcssional 
HtcoRD,  vol    88,  pt.  6.  p.  7443.) 

6.  "Established  In  the  United  States  In  an 
effort  to  create  public  sentiment  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  (P,  7442  of  citation 
5  above.) 

Citation  a  is  particularly  important  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  and  Us  purpose  to 
create  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
but  we  must  rememl)er  that  this  report  has 
disclosed  that  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp  Is  alined  with  interests  supporting 
present-day  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Through  his  association  with  the  Metro- 
p<^)lltan  Broadcasting  Corp  .  Mr  Goldschmldt 
has  again  aimed  hlm.<»elf  with  an  organiza- 
tion Identified  with  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  an  organiza- 
tion supporting  the  foreign  policies  of  other 
nations  against  that  uf  tiie  United  Suies. 
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Mr  Ooldfchmldt  has  also  been  associated 
with  the  Communist  front  known  as  the  In- 
ternatlousl  La'oor  Defense.  This  organiza- 
tion is  the  leifal  arm  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  of  the  United  States  It  has  been 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  Attorney 
General  Francis  Bldrtle.  and  by  several  State. 
Federal,  and  municipal  Investigative  bodies. 
Mr.  Gold.-chmldt  has  a!»o  donated  money 
to  the  Frl'Tds  cf  Spanish  Democracy,  another 
Communist  front. 

Further.  Mr.  Goldschmldt  has  al50  been 
associated  with  the  National  Negro  Congress 
at  several  of  Its  functions.  This  organiza- 
tion has  been  cited  by  former  members  and 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Communist 
front  as  well  as  by  several  investigative  com- 
mittees of  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Mr.  Goldschmldt  has  al^o  subscribed  to 
the  New  Masses,  a  Communist  publication. 
The  wife  of  this  individual  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Washinerton  Book  Shop. 
She.  too,  is  a  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting   Corp. 

With  reference  to  Robert  C  Davenport,  It 
should  be  stated  that  he  has  also  lieen  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Committee  for 
Democratic  Action  as  well  as  the  Washing- 
ten  Book  Shop.  The  Washington  Commit- 
tee for  Democratic  Action  has  been  described 
as  an  aflVllate  of  the  National  Feder«'i("n  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  another  C-^mmu- 
nlst-front  organization,  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Unlte<?  States. 

With  reference  to  Marcus  I.  Goldman.  It 
should  be  stated  that  he  was  a  member  ot 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, which  was  as  this  report  has  shewn,  a 
Communist -front  orcanlzatlon.  However, 
when  Mr.  Goldman  testified  before  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
he  denied  that  he  had  held  membership  in 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcUvltles,  however,  to  support  Its 
charges  obtained  through  a  subpena  an  orig- 
inal questionnaire  which  had  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Goldman  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Mr.  Goldman  al.-o  tesufled  bc/o.-e  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
that  he  had  contributed  toOO  toward  the  de- 
fense of  one  Angelo  Herndou.  a  well-known 
Communist  and  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  arrested  and  con- 
victed for  insurrection  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Goldman  testified  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  that 
be  had  also  ctminbuted  »oOO  to  the  Imeriia- 
tlonal  Labor  Defense  which  la  as  this  report 
has  Indicated  the  legal  arm  of  the  Ccmmu- 
nist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  two  contributions  men- 
tioned above  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Goldman  has  also  contributed  fund-s  to 
the  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  another  front  and  so  described  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

Further,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Ookiman  has  admitted  that  he  was  a  sub- 
■erlber  to  the  New  Masses  and  the  Daily 
Worker.  l)oth  official  publications  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUles.  Also 
it  should  be  noted  that  for  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Goldman  was  the  holder  ol  $5,000 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  committee  can  conceive  that  these 
Government  employees  might  possibly  have 
been  led  into  membership  in  the  Washing- 
ton Bcxjk  Sh' p.  but  the  other  evidence 
acalBCt  them  and  In  particular  their  present 
aanetatlon  with  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  st^ms  to  indicate  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  communistic  alms 
of  all  of  the  (?r>iupa  mentioned 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting  to  mention  here  that 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlcatlon  John  Edgar  Hcwver.  has  recently 
slated  that  the  time  for  loyal  An.ericans  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  l  -'S  >.>  :ne. 


The  Un-American  Activities  Conunlttee 
agrees  with  Mr.  Hoorer.  and  it  ftirther  coin- 
cides with  bis  belief  that  actxial  Cc»nmtinlst« 
and  Comrrunlst  sympathixers  can  no  longer 
hide  imder  the  cloak  of  liberalism. 
Cr'-.T     stockholders     of     the     MefopoUtan 

B^OGdcasting  Corp  j^ho  here  held  me^br^- 

ship  :n  the  Washmfftcn  Bock  Shop  a-r.d  or 

other  "ommur.ist-frcnt  cganzations 

Among  the  other  stockholders  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting  Corp.  who  have  held 
membership  la  the  Washington  Bock  Siiop 
are  the  following  uidividuais:  Carl  P.  Green, 
Selden  C.  Menefee.  Samuel  J.  Rodman,  David 
Wahl.  Samuel  LKhteastein.  Moms  Rodnian, 
Morris  thsTnoS.  and  Mrs.  Luke  I.  W;»fon. 

With  reference  to  David  Wahl  it  is  ol  inter- 
est to  note  that  he  ha^  also  been  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government.  A:  one 
time  he  wa^  emplcyed  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. AccorcLng  to  Information  furnished 
the  old  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  David  Wahl  wtu  the  leader  of  the 
Coramim  st  unit  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary 

In  addition  to  his  membership  in  the 
Washington  Book  Shop.  David  Wahl  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  VVaj^iilngton  Commit- 
tee for  Deirocratic  Action,  w'aich  has  b^en 
described  as  a  Communis:  front  pre-.ictisly 
In  this  report. 

Morris  Sharnoff.  whose  name  is  mentioned 
above,  has  also  in  addition  to  his  memotr- 
ship  in  th  Washington  Book  Shop  been  a 
member  of  the  Ccmmunist  front  called  the 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

Samuel  Lichtensteln  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber or  ihe  Washington  Book  Shop  and  the 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

The  wife  of  one  cf  the  individua'.s  whose 
name  appears  in  this  section  of  the  report 
has  been  identified  by  a  witness  In  executive 
session  before  the  Committee  on  Un-.^meri- 
cnn  Activities  as  lielng  responsible  tor  the 
sustaining  fund  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tr-o  individuals  mentioned  In  this  section 
of  the  report  are  regular  ccntributors  to  the 
sustaining  ftind  of  the  Ccmmunlst  Party  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  reference  to  Selden  C.  Menefee  It 
Bhculd  be  stated  that  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  Wfshlngton  BiX)k  Shop  as  a  lecturer 
on  certain  subje-ts  He  is  also  the  author 
Of  a  book  entitled  "Assignment:  U.  S.  A." 
A  radio  plav  based  upon  this  book  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Writers  War  Board  and  presented  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Corp.  on  February 
22.  1944  This  play  based  on  Mr  Menefee's 
book  definitely  belittle.-  the  Americans  of 
Irish  descent  and  makes  some  caustic  state- 
ments concerning  them,  particularly  with 
reeard  to  the  IrL«h  living  in  B<iston.  Mr. 
B*fnefee's  booh  and  the  play  based  on  it  are 
not  the  only  mediums  through  which  Mene- 
fee has  attacked  the  Irish  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  In  the  United  States.  In  a  news- 
paper article  appearing  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  on  June  10.  1S43.  M'^nefee  at- 
tacked the  Irish  Catholics  of  Brocklyn,  N   Y. 

The  article  was  the  subject  of  an  open 
letter  wTitten  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
newspaper  by  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Catholic  Review.  The  open  letter  Is  quoted 
In  part  a£  follows: 

"In  these  days  above  all  days  when  we 
havv»  a  duty  to  foster  vmity  among  all  classes. 
Mr.  Selden  Menefee.  one  of  your  columnists, 
throws  In  the  tcrch  that  might  set  afire  racial 
antagonisms." 

In  the  book,  the  pla-,  and  the  newspaper 
column  mentioned  Mr.  Menefee  Indicated 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  antl-Semltlc 
and  he  belittles  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

Mr.  Menefee  according  to  the  open  letter 
mentioned  above  and  quoted  In  p«rt  seems 
to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  the  Communist 
strategy  of  setting  one  poup  against  an- 
other. 


Certainly  in  his  asaodatlon  with  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  he  has  be- 
come associated  with  a  group  that  intends 
to  stir  up  the  Negro  poptilation  of  Washing- 
ton, for  in  their  testimony  before  the  Federal 
Conununications  ComxnlSEion  they  openly 
stated  that  the  Me^ro  is  to  receive  special 
consideration  in  then  pro^T*ZDing.  Also  it  it 
ca  Interest  to  note  that  one  stockholder  In 
the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  was 
associated  with  Paul  Robeson  in  the  delega- 
tion that  called  upon  President  Ha.Tv  S. 
Truman  ard  threatened  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D  C,  with  a  race  riot  in  the  event 
the  Federal  Oovernment  failed  to  take  action 
to  fK*veat  any  further  lynching*  of  Negroes. 

It  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  States  are  leading  the 
agitation  among  the  various  racial  groups 
ID  the  United  Sutes.  It  appears  that  thoae 
associated  with  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.  have  identical  views  regarding 
racial  agitation.  The  record  of  Selden  C. 
Menefee  a  stockhcrider  In  this  corporatloa 
seems  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  the  luformation  concerning 
Menefee  recorded  hereinbefore  It  Is  also  of 
interest  to  ncie  that  he  has  been  a  member 
cf  the  Washington  Committee  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  a  C<^mmunii,t  front  and  so  de- 
scribed by  an  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  membership  In  the  Wa&h- 
Incton  Committee  for  Democratic  Action  and 
the  Washington  B«x>k  Shop.  Mr.  Menefee  has 
also  s:.^ned  a  statement  on  behalf  of  ths 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  which 

pertained  'o  the  purge  trials  In  Moscow. 
Russia,  during  the  year  1936.  The  authority 
for  the  fact  that  Menefee  signed  this  state- 
mem  IS  the  Communist  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Worker,  fur  April  28.  1938.  This  statement 
is  entitled  'Statement  by  American  Pro- 
gressives on  the  Moscow  Trials."  The  Mos- 
cow trials  were  conducted  in  1938  and  they 
resulted  in  the  wholesale  execution  of  per- 
sons considered  enemies  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

This  report  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Menefee  s  book  Assignment  U.  S.  A. 
was  the  b.i£i£  of  a  radio  play  con- 
ducted by  the  Writers'  War  Board  In  1944. 
I'wo  members  of  the  Writers'  War  B.ard, 
Arch  Oboler  and  Carlton  E.  Morse,  were  as- 
sociated with  the  Writers'  Congress  In  19i&. 
The  Writers'  Congress  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Le&^rue  of  American  Writers  which  was 
Qfscribed  m  a  magazine  entitled  "Internat- 
ional Literature."  published  in  Moscow.  Rus- 
sia, as  the  first  "revolutionary  writers'  con- 
gress In  a  capilallstic  country." 

Another  individual  named  above.  Mrs. 
Luke  I.  W.lson.  in  addition  to  her  member- 
ship in  the  Washington  Book  Shop  has  a'lso 
been  associated  with  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence for  Human  Welfare,  described  by  Enrl 
Browder.  former  head  cf  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States,  as  a  transmission 
belt  for  Communist  propaganda. 

Organizations  represented  in  the  Metropolis 

tan    Broadcasttrig   Corp.    through    Slock» 

holder   Clark  Foreman 

Among  the  other  stockholders  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting  Corp  we  find  the 
name  of  Clark  Foreman.  This  individual  ts 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Htmian  Welfare.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee.  Mr.  Foreman 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Committee  for  Democratic  Action  which  has 
been  identified  as  a  Communist  front  by  an 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Sts'ps  Mr, 
Foreman  is  also  interested  In  the  National 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace  and  has  also 
been  associated  with  the  schools  for  j»llti- 
cal  action  conducted  by  the  National  Citi- 
zens Political  Acticm  Committee. 

In  effect  therefore  the  National  Citizen* 
Political  Action  Committee  now  has  a  radio 
outlet  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its 
own  political  pro:.agriada.  This  fact  a'one 
should  interest  those  Members  of   Cn^res* 
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who  ba^c  bmm  Minitfd  tn  the  put  and 
who  wUl  tM  aOBtnaMd  in  the  future  as  po- 
litical opponenu  of  the  National  CUlMna 
PolUlcal  Action  ComnUtt**  Tbe  Democratic 
and  Reoublicar  Partl«»  bare  no  direct  out- 
leu  tor  political  prop«i»n<ki  fuch  u  hM 
been  created  under  tb«  ipoo^raixlp  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Broadcaatlng  Corp. 

It  should  alao  be  of  Interest  to  not*  that 
the  effortj  of  the  National  Cltlwn.  Political 
Actton  Oommltte*.  to  aecure  outleu  for  po- 
tttlMl  propaganda  through  the  use  of  radio 
MbMlcaattng    facllUie*.    ha*    not    been    ccn- 
ttn«d  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.    EffocU  In 
thU  direction  are  oclng  made  in  California 
at  the  pr*«ent  time  through  a  group  of  Indl- 
vldi.*U    who    bars    formed     a    corporation 
named    tb«    Hollr»««>    Community    Radio 
Group  which  haa  among  lu  membership  at 
leaat  one  known   member  of   the  Commu- 
nUt  Party  and  numerous  fellow  travelers  of 
the  Communist  Party      It  U  not  known  at 
thU  writing  whether  the  ijroup  will  be  suc- 
ce.<«ful  m  »ecurlng  radio  outleta  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Loa  Angeles.  Calif  .  but  It  Is  not 
wholly   without    re  presentation    at    the    pres- 
ent time  in  the  State  of  California     The  Na- 
tional  Cittrens  PollUcal  Action  Commltte« 
la  represented  In  the  memberahlp  of  the  Hol- 
lywood Community  Radio  Group.     It  has  a 
direct  representation  In  WashlnRton.  D.  C. 
through     the     Metropolitan     Broadcaatlng 
Corp    and  It  haa  an  outlet   In   the  State  of 
California    at    present     through    Hartley    C. 
Crum  who  Is  president  of  radio  station  KLAC 
In  Hollrwood.  Calif      Hartley  C.  Crum  haa 
aaacciated     with    several     Communlat-front 
group*  and  haa  recently  publicly  announced 
that  he  favors  the  formation  of  a  third  party 
group  in  the  Unlt-d  States. 

Bartley  C  Crura  and  Clark  Poreimn  are 
both  member*  of  the  National  Committee  To 
Win  the  Peace,  a  so-called  liberal  organiza- 
tion. Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Fed- 
cral  Bureau  of  Investigation  haa  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Commu- 
DUU  In  America  are  hiding  under  the  false 
cloak  of  m>erallsm  Certainly  the  American 
liberals  or  so-called  liberals  have  not  divorced 
themaelves  from  the  taint  of  communism, 
and  have  not  made  any  effort  to  remove  the 
CommunUta  from  their  so-called  liberal 
organlntlons.  The  National  Committee  To 
Win  the  Peace  will  be  discussed  later  In  thla 
report 

Since  this  report  has  mentioned  the  South- 
em  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  It  seems 
appropriate  that  some  evidence  concerning 
the  communistic  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion be  set  forth  In  tnls  report.  To  begin 
with.  Barl  Browder,  former  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  has  testi- 
fied publicly  that  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  U  a  transnrtsalon  belt  for 
^  communutlc  propaganda  ThU  statement 
by  a  Ooounnnlst  puppet  should  in  itself  alone 
prova  te«T«B  the  gullible  that  the  S<iuthern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  la  being  used 
by  the  Communists  to  further  their  causa 
and  not  the  cause  of  thoae  who  are  oatenalbly 
the  recipients  of  the  alleged  aoclal  work  per- 
formed by  the  organisation. 

However,  there  Is  a  great  deal  more  evi- 
dence concerning  the  communUtlc  character 
of  the  Southern  OOafwtBce  for  Human  Wei- 
fare.  For  Instanee.  one  of  the  thetjrellcal 
Qoamunut  Party  organs  called  the  Comnni- 
ntet  In  January  1939.  carried  an  article  by 
Robert  Powier  Hall  which  referred  to  « 
apeei>h  by  Xarl  Browder.  Hall  tn  1039  was 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  AU- 
Huna.  In  tflMyMlnf  the  Browder  B(>ee<h 
■aU  said  m  tiM  Mtkto  which  appeared  la 
tiMI  Oomounlst : 

••Oomrnde  BrowtU-r's  remark  thus  antici- 
pated the  Southrrii  Conference  fur  Human 
Welfare,  held  tn  Birnilnirh.im.  N  •<tr.'^<T  2- 
SS.     Let  us  eetlnuiie  t.'.e  ••>  uthern  :.iica 

In  :he  light  of  Comrude  Bru«dcr  s  remarks 
at  the  tenth  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party.     In  this  •«:ise.  we  can  say  that  the 


southern  conference  was  a  brUllant  coflrma- 
tlon  of  the  line  of  the  Democratic  front 
advanced  by  Comrade  Browtler  at  the  tenth 
convention.  Our       comrades        naturally 

watched  the  conference  preparations  closely 
and    helped    wherever    poealble.      S<iuthern 
State  organizations  of  the  Communist  Party 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by  five 
southern  Communist  delegates.     In  strength- 
ening this  movement,  out  party  has  tteiort 
It  a  great  taak     On  this  basis,  our  party  can 
and  must  proceed  to  recruit  from  the  pro- 
gressive ranks  many  hundreds  of  members  * 
This  article  therefore  states  In  effect  that 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare 
was  formed  through  a  directive  Issued  In  a 
speech  by  Earl  Browder  and  that  the  Com- 
munists were  not  only  active  openly  In  the 
first    conference    of    the    organization,    but 
were  aLso  behind  the  scenes  during  the  prep- 
arations for  the  conference     Also  thU  article, 
plainly  Interpreted,  states  that  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  Is  to  be  used 
as    a    recruiting    base    by    the    Communist 
Party.    Plainly,  therefore,  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare  Is  another  Karl 
Marx  study  club  such  as  we  have  described 

hereinbefore. 

James  W.  Ford,  a  Communist  candidate 
for  public  ofBce  In  the  years  Just  passed,  eald 
In  speaking  of  the  Southern  Conference  tor 

Human  Welfare  and  the  Southern  Negro 
Youth  Conference: 

"The  Communists,  through  their  pioneer- 
ing work  m  the  South,  may  Justly  claim  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  those  great 
social  movements." 

This  article  appeared  In  the  Communist 
magazine  In  September  1938.  Further  proof 
of  the  communistic  purpose  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  Is  again  dem- 
onstrated. 

Further  evidence  of  the  communistic 
character  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  is  available  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  In  the  Interest  of  brevity  only  the 

foregolnK  haa  t)een  presented. 

Clurk  Foreman,  in  addition  to  his  aaaocla- 
tlon  with  the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  and  the  Metropolitan  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  Is  also  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  National  CumnUttee  To  Win  the  Peace. 
The  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace 
is  opposed  to  the  foreign  pt^llcy  of  the  United 
States  Government,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  Yugoslavia  and  China.  For 
Instance,  the  Communist  publication  called 
the  Dally  Worker  carried  a  release  Issued  by 
the  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace 
on  August  23.  11*46.  which  stated.  "The  un- 
warranted United  States  ultimatum  to 
Tugoelavla  and  the  ostentatious  display  of 
military  power  In  the  Mediterranean  have 
put  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  the  pence 
of  the  world  In  peril."  The  statement  fur- 
ther says  "The  balance  of  gewd  will  accumu- 
lated by  the  United  States  during?  World  War 
II  la  rapidly  bcinn  dissipated  by  the  brush 
acta  of  our  diplomats  and  military  leaders 
Who  are  talking  through  their  guns."  In 
other  words,  the  National  Committee  To  Win 
the  Peace  oppose  the  United  States  even 
when  the  American  Slate  Department  huds  It 
necessary  to  Issue  an  ultimatum  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  opt'nly  tjeen  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  i^overnmeni  which 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  innocent  Ameri- 
can fliers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Marsh.il 
Tito,  the  Mlmjcow  puppet  in  Yugoslavia. 
ordered  the  Yugoslav  Air  Force  to  shoot 
down  hU  planes  Hying  over  the  territory  of 
YuK'<vsluvla  which  have  the  Insignia  of  the 
British  and  American  Air  FT.)rce8.  In  follow- 
ing out  this  order  the  Yum»8lrtv  Air  Force 
shot  down  an  utmrmed  AmerlCHii  transport 
plane,  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  Ave 
Innocent   American  soldiers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Incident  ap- 
palled most  of  u.  m  the  United  S'..ites.  the 
National  Committee  lo  Win  the  Pe.ice 
placed   the    entire    blame    (or    the    Incident 


upon  the  actions  of  our  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary leaders  No  blam«  for  the  murder  of 
the  American  soldier*  wae  —eeeeed  to  Tito 
by  the  National  Committee  To  Win  the 
Peace. 

The  National  Committee  To  Win  the 
Peace  has  been  set  up  a«  a  front  organiza- 
tion by  the  Communists  In  order  to  secure 
sympathy  for  Russia's  foreign  policy  in 
Kurope.  snd  for  the  Russian  satellite  na- 
tions. Many  of  the  persons  aaaoclated  with 
the  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace 
are  also  aaaoclated  with  another  organiza- 
tion called  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eautern  Policy.  This  latter  organization 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Communi&u  for  the 
purpoae  of  securing  sympathy  for  Russia's 
foreign  policy  on  far-eastern  m.itiers  The 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern 
P<jllcy  has  a  total  of  143  directors,  consult- 
ants, and  sponsors.  Of  these  112  have  ex- 
tensive records  of  association  with  Commu- 
nist-front groups.  Some  of  the  persona 
making  up  the  list  of  sponsors  are  known 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  Is  repre- 
sented in  this  group  through  Selden  Menefee 

Who  has  been  mentioned  previously  in  thle 
report. 

Ill  the  Interest  of  brevity  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  stockholder  Clark  Foreman  are  not 
t)elng  Incorporated  herein,  but  It  Is  believed 
that  the  data  concerning  Foreman  which  haa 
been  Included  herein  Is  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  has  contributed  to  organl«itlons  which 
have  deflnitely  shown  that  they  are  commu- 
nistic In  character  and  In  action,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  actually  created  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  achieve  the  realization  of  certain 
phases  of  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Stockholder  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
Another  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Is  Mary  Jane  Keeney  In 
a  publication  called  Black  and  White,  volume 
1.  No.  4.  September  1939.  there  Is  a  story 
entitled  "The  Making  of  a  Radical."  which 
was  vntte-n  by  Mary  Jane  Keeney.  In  the 
article  the  author  plainly  speaks  of  her  con- 
version to  the  phlloeophy  of  Karl  Marx. 

There  remains  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  For  here  Is  a  stockholder  who  has 
openly  expressed  her  devotion  to  the  phlloe- 
ophy of  communism.  The  purpose  of  the 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  Is  to  Issue 
communistic  propaganda  over  the  American 
air  waves. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  som;  years 
ago  the  husband  of  Mary  Jane  Keeney  was 
discharged  from  a  position  as  a  professor  In 
a  university  because  he  propounded  commu- 
nistic theory. 

Stockholder  Robert  Sherman 
Another  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  la  one  Robert  Sherman. 

He  haa  been  a  memt>er  of  hve  Communist- 
front  orgai.lzatlons.  Three  of  these  organi- 
zations have  been  cited  as  Communist  fronts 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

Stockholder  Martin  Robert  Rogers 
Another  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan 
Brt^adcastlng  Corp.  Is  Martin  Robert  Rogers. 
This  individual  Is  reportev!  to  have  associated 
with  known  Communists  in  the  literary 
field,  and  to  have  furnished  several  known 
Communists  with  employment  while  he  was 
editor  of  a  magazine  called  Click.  Inc  .  In 
order  that  they  could  have  means  of  sutMlst- 
ence  while  they  war*  engaged  in  Communist 
Party  work. 

Stockholder  Owen  Lattimore 

The  alx)ve-named  Individual  Is  a  stock- 
holder In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corp  Owen  Lattimore  hitf  t>een  affiliated 
with  the  Writer-^'  Coofreaa  of  the  Hollywood 
\^'riten  Mobtluatlon.  Thla  orsanuatlon  Is 
a  sueceeeor  of  the  Paelfk  com*  branch  of  the 
League  of  American  Writer*,  which  has  been 
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ive  by  former  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  Blddlc.  Also  It  ■h'niid  t>e  stated  that 
the  fhrt  ConfTcai  of  the  League  of  American 
Writers  was  described  In  International  Liter- 
ature, a  magsatfw  pabUaftaed  in  Moscow.  Rus- 
sia, as  tbt  InC  rnngriM  of  rrvtjltmonarf 
writers  In  a  eapltallit  count'y 

Owen  Lattimore  has  also  been  assocut«l 
with  the  Amerasta  mjicaKlne.  The  inanactii( 
editor  of  mix  magazine,  FbUlp  J  JafTe,  was 
recently  convicted  of  a  vlotatlan  cf  the  secu- 
rity laws  of  the  United  8CatM  relaUng  to  the 
possasston  of  documenlB  iMIsb  from  emiet 
Government  flies.  Tbc  doeiBBents  in  qoes- 
tlon  were  rtden  by  vartooi  Oovcmmer.t  em- 
ployees ar.d  n-.ade  available  to  Ja3e.  who 
etitaseqtiently.  It  la  alleged,  m^de  them  avaU- 
able  to  the  Anierlcan  Communist  party.  The 
disposition  and  >tan<inng  of  the  case  Involv- 
ing Jaffe  by  varloos  governmental  afanclee  Is 
the  rub)ert  cf  an  Invcstt^atton  betni?  con- 
ducted by  another  congresBloiial  committee. 
It  Is  alleged  as  the  bads  of  the  Irvesttcattao 
that  Jaffe  and  ethers  Involved  with  him  were 
recipients  of  special  favors  by  certain  gov- 

emraental  agencies.  Nevertheless,  here  we 
find  a  stockholder  In  the  Meirop(o!itan  Bro*d- 

ca«tlr.k:  Corp.  wi^o  ha.*  ix^en  associated  with  a 
c  nvicted  espior.age  acent  In  the  pubiicaticn 
of  a  Communist  parry  line  map«r:ne. 

Also.  It  mitrht  be  stared  herp  that  Pfcl!lp  J. 

Jaffe  Is  a  consultant  for  the  C'  mmittee  for  a 
Democratic  Par  Eastern  Po'icy  Kate  L. 
Mitchell,  who  was  implicated  with  Ji5e  In 
the  espionage  case,  but  who  was  n'^t  o  r.- 
Mcted.  however  Is  al.<o  a  consultant  for  the 
same  or^ar.lzation.  Selden  Menefee  who  Is 
a  stockholder  In  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp  .  who  has  been  mentioned  bef -  re  tn 
this  report.  1*  also  a  spcnyor  of  the  Ccrcrmt- 
tee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy. 

This  report  has  printed  cut  the  danger 
of  assocU:ion  between  Comraunlsts  and 
Government  employees  becatise  of  the  op- 
pcriunlties  th.it  such  associauon  provides 
for  the  recruiting  of  espionage  agents.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  that  the  Merrc- 
polluin  Broadcaftine  Corp  has  no-ir  fallen 
Into  the  category  of  a  Karl  Marx  Study  Club 
from  which  espionage  and  propaganda 
agents  are  recruited.  The  associaricn  cf 
stockholders  Menefee  and  Lattimore  with 
Philip  J  Jafle.  a  convicted  espunaee  agent, 
should  definitely  demonstrate  the  point  As 
further  evidence  of  the  association  of  these 
Indi'.  .c:'j.l1s  A::d  the  p-:rp»e>t  ci  their  associa- 
tion, we  need  only  to  poiiit  out  that  the 
documer.is  Involved  11  the  Jaffe  espionage 
ca£e  concerned  m  part  the  activities  of  tlie 
Chiang  Kai-shek  eovernment  m  China  The 
Amer.i&ia  magazine,  of  which  Jaffe  is  edlrcr. 
specializes  in  far -eastern  affairs  and  has 
been  very  critical  of  the  Chiang  K-ii-shek 
government.  Being  a  Communist  Party  line 
rublicatl  n.  the  magazine  is  critical  .f 
Chiang  Kal-shex  and  supports  the  Ciiinese 
Communists  One  of  t^ie  documents  stolen 
and  turned  ever  to  JicSe  coatain  i  detailed 
U^ormation  concerr.ing  the  dispoeitaou  ot  the 
troops  under  Chiang  K.u-&hek  s  ctimmand. 
which,  cf  course,  is  a  very  valuable  document 
for  the  Communists  to  actjuire.  saice  Chiang 
Kai-shek  aud  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
tiow  engaged  in  a  civU  war  Ancther  docu- 
ment Involved  was  cae  which  described  in 
some  detail  the  enure  personal  and  political 
background  of  the  Cr.iang  K.u-shek  fanuiy. 
This  document,  of  course,  was  very  valuable 
lor  the  purpose  of  circulating  anti-Chiang 
Kai-shek  pr^paiar.ia  Some  of  the  ether 
documents  involved  miiitary  secrets  of  great 
value,  but  since  they  bear  no  relation  to  the 
macier  under  consideration  they  will  not  be 
discus6ed  here  These  documents  were 
found  lu  the  pofiseesi  u  of  Philip  Jaffe  at 
the  otBces  of  the  .■Vnierasia  maijazine  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. Some  of  these  documents  apparently 
were  used  as  the  t>asis  of  articles  condemn - 
ln»:  the  C-uang  Kai-sliek  government  and  the 
American    State    D€partment  s    sujiport    ol 


Chlan?  which  appeared   In   Amerasia  from 
time  to  time. 
Owen  J  Lattimore.  like  PtlMp  J  Jaffe  and 

Kate  L.  Mitchell,  has  suppcrte-d  ot^anLdatlcns 
wt.lch  want  to  see  a  ccmjcunlstlc  gcvern- 
rr-cnt  in  China. 

Selden  Mtnefee.  who  like  CrtreTi  J  Latti- 
more. is  a  Bt.x:khoi:ler  In  the  Merropclt^an 
Bfcnarti'astlm  Corp.  I5  new  a.«_5  :c:A*»'d  with 
PJUltp  /.  Jaffe  and  Kate  L.  Mitchell  in  the 
functions  of  the  Committe*  fcr  a  Dem-xra-ic 
Far  eastern  Policy,  which  '--.'.-:--n 
stands  for  support  cf  the  Scv:?-.  Russian 
policy  in  the  Far  East  and  the  coamunlza- 
tlon  -'  China. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  Goveriijnent  em- 
ployees were  used  by  Philip  J  Jaffe  to  secure 
confidential  documents.  The  Metre praitan 
Broadc&stlng  Corp.  has  nun;crous  Gcveru- 
ment  employees  associated  with  11.  socae  cf 
wbcm  hold  strategic  p-jsiuons.  The  possi- 
bility of  their  use  as  espijiia^je  ii^ects  ty  such 
as  Jaffe  is  a  grim  real.ty. 

StocJthcIder  P.'.^«e:i  M.  Shepherd 

Another  individual  who  ts  assr>clar'^  with 
tbe  Metropolitjin  Brfedcsis^ine  Corp    is  Rus- 

wl  M  Shepherd,  who  functions  ».«  dt.-^rtcT  of 
the  Foreign  Broadcast  Inten!?i»nce  Service  of 
the  United  S'ate?  War  Department.  This 
ag'ency  at  rr^^  t.ine  operated  ur.der  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Pederai  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

BrlefJy  stated,  the  Foretrn  Broadcast  In- 
telli^nce  Service  performs  the  function  of 
receiving  and  translatire  rudi^  broadcasts 
which  emanate  trt-r.i  tcreim  sr'jr*^?.  While 
under  the  jurisd  rti::.  of  the  Fedora!  Ccm- 
m.unicat'.ons  Ccmrcissicn.  the  Forei?T!  Brrad- 
cast  Intellteence  Service  was  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  discussion  and  publicity. 
Goodwin  Watson,  whc  was  at  one  time  an 
administrative  officer  of  this  section  cf  the 
Federal  Communicaticns  Comm.issicn.  was 
ordered  ducnarred  tr'.;m  the  Federal  payrcll 
after  a  prcionred  Investigation  by  a  coc- 
cr»ssicnai  subcommittee  which  found  that 
Watson  was  subversive  Goodwin  WatscD 
is  new  associated  with  the  Committee  tar  a 
Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy. 

As  this  report  has  stated.  Selden  Menefee 
of    the   Metropolitan   Broadcasting   Corp..    Is 


.so  a  aaember 


this  Ccmxnunist  front. 


Russell  M.  Shepherd,  airector  of  the  Fc»- 
ei^n  E--oadcast  Intelligence  Ser'.ice.  has 
I'r.r  -j^c'::  his  E.ss<^i^ti:-n  m  he  iletrr  politan 
E-:v.<iu>-.ij:Uitg  Corp.  a^aau  tir..7U;iht  tiie  For- 
eign Broadcast  LnteLigence  Service  into  dis- 
repute. 

Gmrral  statements  regarding  the  Xefo- 
pol'.tan  B-oadca.<ting  Ccrp. 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 
was  granted  licenses  by  the  Federal  Con>- 
mur.lcaticns  Cctnmtssion  without  any  effort 
being  m.-.de  by  the  Ccmrrrukiicn  to  determine 
th'^  estent  cf  ccmmunistic  influence  In  the 
c.  rr  ?r?.tiv>n. 

C.  The  wire  cf  a  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is  vice 
president  cf  a  Communist -frcnt  organization 
of  which  cne  cf  the  oScers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Broadcasting  Corp.  is  president. 

3.  The  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.  Is 
an  cutlet  fcr  third-party  and  communistic 
propaganda. 

4.  Two  stcckhclders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  have  been  associated  with 
a  convicted  espionage  subject. 

5  Known  Communists  are  stockholders  In 
the  Metrcpciitaa  Broadcasting  Corp..  as  well 
as  contributors  to  the  Communist  Party. 

6.  Numerous  Communist -front  organiza- 
tions are  represented  through  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Metrcpclitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 

7.  Numerous  Government  employees  who 
in  some  Instances  hoM  responsible  positions 
have  placed  not  only  themselves  In  Jeopardy 
but  the  Qovernment  they  represent  as  well, 
through  their  association  in  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp. 


f  A  former  emplcree  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mnnicatlcna  Ccmmtaa:cn  is  general  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp .  and 
he  has  xr>\el  other  persons  that  be  enalneered 
the  granting  of  the  licenses  by  the  Commu- 
ilon 

9  Thrrmeh  the  Inter'ocklng  directorates  at 
oreanizatlons  rera^sented  among  the  stock, 
holders  of  the  Metrcpolttan  Broadcasting 
Cori}  It  ts  deflnlteiy  Indicated  that  the 
third-party  movement  Is  Ccmmu-nut-m- 
spl.'ed  snd  Cotnmur.lst-domlnateti. 

10  The  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp.. 
because  It  Ic  a  Ka.-l  Man  itudv  club.  ba» 
presented  possibilities  that  Its  members 
through  the  strategic  positions  they  occupy 
In  the  Federal  Government  will  become 
sotirces  of  iniormatlcn  tor  foreign  agents. 

P.     BULJfKMD     NOSTMAN 

The  hies  of  the  State  Department  con- 
tained the  follcwing  information  ccncerning 
Mr.  N  rxman; 

1.  Memorandum  to  Mr.  Peurlfoy,  through 
Mr.  Robinson,  from  Mr.  Fitch,  dated  June 
16.    Ib47. 

Rcfe.-ence  is  made  tc  the  case  of  P  Bernard 

M^rtman.  whc  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partnaent  frtxn  FFA  and  who  U  employed  as 
an  ecotKiniisi.  P-6.  in  the  Otvlsioii  cf  In-vcax- 
ment  and  EcorjmK  Development.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated  In  connectlOQ  with 
Federal  employments  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  War  Departoaent,  and  CSA. 
and  ail  of  these  investigations  with  the  ex- 
ception of  CSAs  were  entirely  fav«^ble  to 
subject. 

It  is  known  that  Ncrtman  has  been  under 
surveiiiance  by  the  FBI  and  that  he  has  been 
Interrofated  in  his  home  by  agents  of  that 
agency.  According  to  the  FBI  repona  fur- 
nished to  this  Department  this  stirveiUance 
has  determ^ined  that  the  subject  has  been  In 
association  with  Victor  Perio,  Wiiiiam  Wal- 
ter   Remington.    Mary    Jane    Keeoey.    and 

.  ail  of  whom  are  subjects  in  a  current 

Investigation  ctf  Soviet  espionage  acuvities 
in  agencies  of  this  Gcvemment.  It  was  also 
learned  during  an  interview  with  subject  by 
CSA  that  he  rides  in  a  car  pool  with  V.  Frank 
Coe.  who  is  another  subject  in  the  afore- 
mentioned  investigation. 

Speclflcaily.  the  FBI  has  reported  that 
Ncrtman  was  in  ccntact  with  Perlo  on  De- 
cem.ber  1.  1945.  and  en  September  3.  1944; 
that  he  was  in  contact  with  Remington  on 
Auetist  19.  1*46;  that  he  was  In  contact  with 
&Irs  Keeney  on  .\ugust  19,  1946.  and  afain 
on  Augtist  23.  IMtii  and  that  he  was  In  con- 
tact With  on  March  — .  1»46. 

It  is  further  stated  in  a  recent  PBI  repon 
that  lUtrs.  NortmAn  talked  on  the  telephone 
with  Mrs  Keeney  on  May  27.  1»47.  and  that 
she  asked  when  Mrs  Keeney  was  coming  to 
Visit  them.  When  interviewed,  the  subject 
explained  that  be  had  met  Perio  and  Mrs 
Keeney  throtigh  previous  employment  and 
that  he  had  gone  to  Dr.  Weinsteln's  offlce  for 
dental  work  t>ecatise  the  latter  had  a  special 
technique  for  treating  teeth,  which  Nortman 
felt  would  be  helpful.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  acquainted  throtigh  bU  employment 
With  H.  Bowen  Smith  who  Is  another  subject 
In  the  current  FBI  Investigation  of  Soviet 
espionage  activities  in  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  subject  did  not 
mention  his  association  uith  Remington,  a 
name  not  mentioned  by  PBI  agents,  during 
their  Interrogation  of  him.  until  asked  spe- 
cifically tf  he  knew  Remington.  In  dis- 
cussing his  relationship  with  Remin^on. 
Nortman  stated  that  he  had  met  him  at  Co- 
lumbia Cniv?rsity  and  that  he  had  seen  him 
from  time  to  time  alnce  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  In  1942.  However,  subject 
added  that  he  had  net  seen  Remmgton  slnoe 
he  had  been  In  the  Department.  This  state- 
nwnt  may  be  false  aa  FBI  surveillance  has 
revealed  that  on  August  19,  1946,  Nortman 
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rub   Rtmtncton   at    vblrh 
tUt  Job  ta  Xh*  Drparunrnt. 

it hju  allrRcd 


ttal 

that  around  19M  both  he  and  the  subject 
«er«  members  of  unit  1  o(  the  H&ilem  section 
ot  Um  Conununut  Party  TUe  inlormsnt  slso 
that  be  frequently  m«  tb«  subject  »t 
of  the  unit,  that  subject  wm  very 
tn  the  unit;  and  that  be  may  veil 
haT«  been  a  CommimM  Par-y  functionary 
furtber  eharccd  tbat  subject  became 


ajwoclated  with  another  unit  ot  Xbm  Oonunu- 
ntst  Party  vhen  unit  1  «M  split  In  19S7  An 
attempt  was  m^de  >-y  CSA  to  corroborate  the 
at>ore  statement  tbrough  Inquiry  with  cou- 
fldenttal  and  undercover  sources  tn  New 
York.  N  T  .  but  no  oorrobomang  evidence 
eould  be  obtained  from  the  eources  con- 
tacted However,  it  doee  not  appear  that 
any  of  ibe  informants  contacted  were  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
wblch  tbe  subject  allegedly  was  a  member 

A  confidential  informant  has  advised  tbe 
FBI  that  B-atrlce  Smith,  a  known  former 
nMBber  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  Di£- 
trice  or  Ooltnnbia.  iMd  tn  ber  poese&ston  at 
one  tunc  a  list  of  pcnons  all  of  whom  were 
believed  to  be  Federal  employees  An  Inquiry 
was  heme  made  about  the  individuals  on 
this  Ui't  to  determine  If  they  were  members 
at  ttoe  Ooutmmaimt  Party  or  were  desirous  of 
beeomtaf  mmmlbmn  of  the  party.  Several 
notations  relating  to  P.  Bernard  Nortmaa 
and  hu  wife  were  contained  on  the  list 

The  CSA  Investigation  disclosed  that  Nort- 
man  has  been  friendly  since  hU  student  days 
at  Columbia  Dn'.versity  with  one  lioaea  L 
Plnkelsteln  and  the  subject  stated  during  his 
Interview  that  he  sees  Flnkelsiein  when  he  is 
in  Hew  York.  N  Y.  Two  informanu  inter- 
viewed Indicated  tbat  the  subject  had  been 
quite  friendly  with  Flnkelsiein  during  1938 
to  the  1»40  period.  The  FBI  In  New  York. 
N  Y  .  described  Ftnkelsteln  as  a  party-liner 
and  a  Communist  sympethtaer.  and  he  has 
also  been  reported  as  t»tng  on  the  speakers' 
ILvt  of  the  American  Peace  Mubillzatlon:  as 
being  a  secretary  of  the  American  Committee 
tor  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom. 
eited  as  a  Communist -frunt  organization  by 
the  Special  House  Coaunlttec  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Acttvuies.  and  as  being  the  membership 
chairman  of  the  American-Russian  Insti- 
tute, which  b*a  been  described  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organtzatlcn  by  the  afore-men- 
tioned House  committee  Flnkeisteln  was 
also  charged  with  being  a  Communist  before 
the  Rapp-Coudert  committee  by  William 
Caanlng.  but  b.>  denied  the  allegation.  It  Is 
•Iw  ilcnlflcant  tbat  Sidney  Book.  New  York 
Cnlverstty.  smted  that  in  hi*  opinion  Flnkei- 
steln la  a  member  of  the  Oomuttnlst  Party, 
and  he  further  indicated  that  he  would  view 
with  suspicion  the  association  of  any  depart- 
mental employee  with  Fmkelatcln. 

Many  Individuals  were  Interviewed  during 
the  CSA  InvestlgBtlOB  of  P  Bernard  Nortman. 
and  the  majority  of  tbem  commented  fa- 
vorably with  regard  to  hu  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  One  Informant  who  worked 
with  thff  subject  in  tbe  WPB  stated  tbat 
Nortman  had  made  remarks  that  he  inter- 
preted as  pro-Ruaalan,  Tbe  Informant  Indi- 
cated tbat  Nortman  refarded  the  RuaaiAn- 
Oerman  "  "'gg"  '■  pact  as  one  of  the 
moat  teUUaat  atltikaa  of  modern  diplomacy 
and  that  he  belittled  the  achievements  of 
the  United  States  Army  during  the  war,  but 
at  the  same  time  praised  in  a  lavish  manner 
everything  concerning  the  ftovirt  Oovern- 
meni  and  the  Red  army.  Another  mformant, 
who  als<j  woiked  with  Nortman  at  the  WPB. 
st<ited  that  he  had  heard  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  Nortman  was  a  Trotskyite  How- 
ever, tile  Informant  ctjuld  fumub  no  addi- 
tional Uiiormation  In  thla  regard. 

It  may  also  be  of  intareat  that  during  one 
of  the  bearings  given  to  the  subject  he  dls- 
waid  the  Maneanl  case  and  Indleatad  that 
tiM  Wtauia  whlcj  might  be  gtTM  «aa  too 


harsh  when  compared  to  the  sentence  given 
to  one  Romney.  who  was  accused  of  em- 
bczxllng  funds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Nortman  also  seemed  to  place  consid- 
erable weight,  on  the  teatlmony  offered  on 
Marsani's  behaU  by  Sratle  Peepree  and  it 
appears  that  he  regarded  this  testimony  as 
more  significant  than  that  oflertd  by  the 
Government  »n  the  caae. 

The  subject  at  times  during  the  various 
bearings  was  rather  vague  in  his  answers 
and  was  not  able  to  recall  various  groups  and 
organizations  whose  meetings  he  might  have 
attended.  In  view  of  the  allegation  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  New  York.  N.  Y  ,  he  was  particularly  ques- 
tioned regarding  his  activities  during  his 
study  and  employment  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity He  Indies  ted  that  he  had  attended 
meetings  of  various  groups  and  had  partici- 
pated In  study  groups,  but  the  only  study 
group  about  which  he  could  recall  any  In- 
formation was  one  headed  by  a  person  named 
Lerner.  who  Nortman  described  as  a  dissi- 
dent CommunlBt. 

The  investigation  did  not  disclose  that  the 
subject  has  committed  any  overt  acts  on  be- 
half of  the  ComniunlBl  Party  or  Communist- 
front  organizations  It  should  also  be  point- 
ed out  that  an  evaluation  by  CSA  of  some  of 
the  writings  submitted  by  the  subject  has 
disclosed  no  Communist  slant  In  them. 
However,  It  la  believed  that  the  cumulative 
weight  of  Nortman's  admitted  association 
with  subject's  in  the  Gregory  case  and  with 
Flnkelsiein.  of  his  alleged  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party,  and  of  the  above  com- 
ments from  a  coworker  at  the  WPB.  is  such, 
that  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  Is 
raised  In  view  of  this  It  Is  felt  that  the 
subject's  continued  employment  In  an 
agency  as  sensitive  as  the  Department  of 
SUte  constitutes  a  security  risk  and  It  Is 
recommended  that  his  services  be  termi- 
nated. 

2.  Communication  from  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  security  agency  of  the  State 
Department  addressed  to  the  Chief  Special 
Agent  In  Washington.  D.  C.  dated  June  9, 
1947. 

Personal  attention  was  given  this  case  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  on  June  9.  1947 

As  requested  In  ycur  letter  of  June  5.  1947. 
I  Interviewed  Prof.  Simon  Kuznets  at  the 
Wharton  School.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  Kuznets  Is  professor  of  statistics 
here 

Professor  Kuznets  states  that  the  subject, 
P  Bernard  Nortman,  worked  under  his  gen- 
eral supervision  in  the  Planning  Division  of 
the  WPB  at  Waahlngton.  D.  C  .  from  the  early 
part  of  1943  until  about  May  1944  He  was 
also  Associate  Director  of  the  Planning  and 
Statistical  Division. 

Professor  Kuznets  states  that  prior  to  his 
employment  by  WPB.  Nortman  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Material  Division  of  the  Air 
Corps  at  Wa£hln(?tun.  D  C  .  under  Gen  Ben- 
nett Myers  and  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Silverman  was  his  superior  there.  Professor 
Kuznets  was  not  certain  that  this  employ- 
ment was  with  the  War  Department,  but 
knows  that  the  particular  dlvuion  in  which 
Nortman  worked  supplied  material  for 
Wright  Field. 

3  Communication  from  Mr  J  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI  to  Frederick  B. 
Lyon.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls. 
classified  pers«.inal  and  confidential  and  de- 
livered by  special  mes.-scnger.  The  letter 
was  dated  August  2,  1948 

In  compliance  with  your  request  there 
follows  a  summary  of  information  appearing 
In  the  files  of  this  Bureau  concerning  P. 
Bernard  Nortman.  an  employee  of  the  State 
Dejjariment 

One  P  Bernard  Nortman  attended  the 
City  College.  New  York  City,  during  the 
period  1930  to  193S  and  wms  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  college  paper  known  as  the 
Camptu. 


According  to  an  anonymous  letter  sent  to 
the  special  committee  investigating  Un- 
American  Activities,  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
Uvee,  dated  January  29.  194(5.  which  com- 
plained about  alien*  being  retained  on  the 
rolls  of  the  State  Department  while  native- 
born  citizens  were  being  discharged,  one  of 
the  individuals  mentioned  by  the  complain- 
ant was  the  case  of  Frederick  M  Mossner 
of  FEA.  who  was  described  as  a  German 
alien  and  generally  thought  to  be  disloyal. 
One  of  his  sponsors  was  mentioned  as  P. 
Bernard  Nortman.  who  was  Instrumental  In 
having  his  termination  notice  recalled. 

P  Bernard  Nortman  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  Inquiry  conducted  by  this  Bureau 
for  the  State  Department  in  1{>46.  Copies 
of  Investigative  reports  have  been  made 
available  to  the  State  Department.  It  is 
noted  that  during  this  investigation  it  was 
determined  that  Nortman  on  December  I, 
1945.  visited  Victor  Perlo  one  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  Gregory  case  presently  beln? 
investigated  by  this  Bureau  and  about  which 
you  have  been  supplied  full  Information. 

In  connection  with  the  above  visit,  a  man. 
woman,  and  a  3-year-old  child.  In  a  1934 
Buick  automobile  bearing  Virginia  license 
tags  112-079  registered  in  the  name  of  P. 
Bernard  Nortman.  411  Brook  Drive.  Falls 
Church.  Va..  were  observed  to  arrive  at  the 
residence  of  Victor  Perlo  at  approximately 
4  p.  m  .  December  1.  1945.  These  individuals 
departed  at  6:10  p.  m. 

Investigation  in  the  Gregory  case,  has  de- 
veloped that  Dr.  Abraham  B.  Welnstein,  a 
dentist  In  New  York  City,  who  Is  a  highly 
suspected  espionage  agent  and  a  contact  of 
a  number  of  the  subjects  In  the  Gregory 
case,  according  to  reliable  sources,  has  been 
contacted  by  P.  Bernard  Nortman  an  em- 
ployee of  tbe  Economic  Security  Control 
Office  of  the  State  Department      Nortman  Is 

known  to  have  been  In  the  office  of  

on  , 

In  the  event  further  Information  Is  de- 
veloped that  Nortman  is  In  contact  with  any 
known  or  suspected  Comnrunlsts  or  Soviet 
espionage  agents  you  will  Immediately  be 
advised. 

4.  Communication  from  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver. Director  of  the  FBI  to  Frederick  B.  Lyon, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls,  classified 
personal  and  confidential  and  delivered  by 
special  messenger.  The  letter  waS^  dated  Au- 
gust 23.  1946. 

Reference  Is  made  to  my  communication 
to  you  dated  August  2.  1946.  which  sets  out 
Information  contained  in  the  files  of  this 
Bureau  concerning  P.  Bernard  Nortman. 

I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  the 
following  pertinent  Information  which  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  Bureau  since 
that  time. 

Through  a  source  regarded  as  reliable  It 
was  learned  that  on  August  20,  1946.  William 
Waller  Remington,  who  you  may  recall  Is 
a  subject  in  the  Gregory  case  and  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion,  was  In  contact  with  P. 
Bernard  Nortman  at  which  time  Nortman 
advised  that  he  was  now  employed  In  a  new 
position  at  the  Stale  Department,  which  he 
described  as  a  very  nice  Job  in  the  Economic 
Development  Section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  further  advised  that  In  connec- 
tion with  his  Job  he  works  on  loans  to  for- 
eign countries.  It  was  Indicated  that  Nort- 
man's  telephone  extension  at  the  State  De- 
pann>ent  la  3839. 

5.  Communication  from  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, Director  of  the  FBI  to  Frederick  B.  Lyon, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Controls,  classified 
personal  and  confidentl.al  and  dcHverfd  by 
special  messenger.  The  letter  was  dated 
January  30.  1947. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  the  following 
supplemental  data  concerning  P  Bernard 
Nortman.  an  employee  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  being  mude  available  to  you. 
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You  may  recall  that  In  previous  corre- 
spondence you  were  advised  that  Nortman 
and  his  wile  were  known  to  have  contacted 
Victor  Perlo.  another  subject  in  the  Gregory 
case,  on  December  1.  1945  and  that  Nort- 
man is  known  to  have  visited  the  offices  of 

. in    New   York    City,    prominently 

mentioned  In  the  Gregory  case,  on  March  — , 
1946. 

On  Au^st  19.  1946.  Nortman  was  In  con- 
tact with  William  W.  Remington,  another 
Gregory  case  subject  and  Nortman  Indicated 
to  Remington  that  he  was  then  enrployed 
in  the  Economic  Security  Policy  Section.  Fi- 
nancial Development  Division  of  the  State 
Department  and  his  jx)sltion  entailed  work- 
ing on  loans  to  foreign  countries.  Nortman 
said  that  his  boss  was  In  London  working 
with  Lubln.  who  Is  attached  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  Conference. 
Remington  desired  to  know  If  Nortman 
would  be  Interested  In  accepting  a  teaching 
Job  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  for  two  terms.  Nort- 
man declined,  stating  that  due  to  his  finan- 
cial status  he  would  be  unable  to  accept 
such   an   appointment. 

On  the  same  date  Mary  Jane  Keeney, 
former  State  Department  er.ip'ioyee  and  one 
who  Is  prominently  mentioned  In  the 
Gregory  case,  contacted  Nortman  and  In- 
quired as  to  the  whereabouts  of  H.  Sown 
Smith,  a  former  State  Department  employee. 
Keeney  and  Nonman  agreed  to  meet  at  a 
later  date  On  Aueust  22.  1946.  a  physical 
surveillance  revealed  that  Mary  Jane  Keeney 
had  lunch  with  Nortman  on  that  date. 

On  August  28.  1946.  a  physical  surveillance 
reflected  that  Nortman  had  lunch  with  Alex- 
ander Gerschenkron.  a \i  employee  of  the 
State  Department  servlne  on  the  U.  S.  S  R. 
Country  Committee.  Gereschenkron  has 
been  reported  to  have  soft  pedaled  all  prob- 
lems in  which  the  Soviet  Union  vas  Involved 
on  the  grounds  that  any  strong  action  would 
estrange  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  September  3.  1946.  a  physical  surveil- 
lance revealed  that  Nortman  contacted  Vic- 
tor Perlo.  previously  mentioned.  In  the  lat- 
ter's  office  and  spent  approximately  l'^  hours 
with  Perlo.  Nortman  was  observed  carrying 
a  legal-sized  folder  when  he  entered  Perlos 
office  and  when  he  left  the  office  he  was  not 
carrying  this  folder.  After  his  departure 
Nortman  returned  to  hiJ  office  in  the  State 
Department. 

You  will  be  advised  of  any  further  perti- 
nent contacts  made  by  Nortman  In  connec- 
tion with  his  current  activities. 

6.  Civil-service  form  57  contained  in  the 
file  revealed  the  following  information: 

Address:  411  Brook  Drive.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Legal  voting  resident:  New  York 

Place  and  date  of  birth:  New  York  City, 
October  8,  1912. 

Employment : 

A  July  1944  to— Acting  Chief  of  Industry 
Section.  FEA  at  a  salary  of  $6,440  per  annum. 
Supervisor  Martin  T  Bennett,  Chief  Industry 
Section. 

B  Augu  t  1943  to  July  1944:  Economist. 
\^TB  at  a  salary  of  $5,600  per  annum.  Im- 
mediate supervisor  Melvin  Anshen,  director 
research    and    coordination. 

C  December  1942  to  August  1943:  Senior 
statistician.  $4,600  per  annum,  in  the  AAF. 
War  Department.  Immediate  supervisor 
Foster  Adams,  head  production  specialist. 

D  February  1942  to  December  1942:  Senior 
business  analyst  at  a  s^ilary  of  from  $3,800  to 
•4.600  per  annum  In  the  OPA  Immediate 
supervisor,  W.  M.  Blalsdell.  principal  business 
analj-st. 

E  September  1939  to  February  1942  In- 
structor In  economics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  Salary  I!. 230  per  annum. 
Supervisor  Dean  R.  M    Halg. 

F.  September  1939  to  Februaiy  1942:  Re- 
search assistant  in  the  Nation.al  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  1819  Broadway.  New 
Yor'-  City.  Supervisor  J  W  Augell.  Siiary 
12.600  per  annum. 
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O  September  1939  to  February  1942:  Eco- 
omlc    adviser.    New    York    City    Department 

of  Investments,  no  pay. 

H.  March  1937  to  September  1937:  Direc- 
tor of  research,  anthracite  coal  Industry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  salary  $3,000  per  annum 

I.  September  1936  to  March  1937:  Statis- 
tician, national  re-search  project.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  .  Dr.  Harry  Jerome,  director,  salary, 
$1,800  to  $3,000  per  annum 

J,  January  to  September  1936:  Economist, 
New  York  area  State  office  at  a  salary  of 
tl.260  per  annum 

K  June  1935  to  January  1936:  Research 
assistant.  Science  Research  Council.  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  and  Broad- 
way. New  York  City,  salary,  $1,200  per  annum. 

Education:  Morris  High  School,  Bronx,  N". 
Y.:  New  York  University.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
from  1929  to  1930:  City  College,  New  York. 
N.  Y,  from  1930  to  1934,  B  B  S.  degree:  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  N.  Y..  from 
1934  to  1935,  master  of  arts  degree. 

Languages:  Understands  and  can  read 
French  and  German, 

References:  J.  W  Angell.  Tempo  T.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  economist;  W.  C.  Mitchell.  2 
Horatio  Street.  New  York  City,  professor  of 
economics;  Martm  T.  Bennett.  27  Wood- 
mont  Road,  Alexandria.  Va  ,  consultant. 

Question  No.  26:  Do  you  advocate  or  have 
you  ever  advocated  or  are  you  now  or  have 
you  ever  been  a  member  of  any  organization 
that  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  or 
violence?     No. 

7.  Unsigned  memorandum  from  the  FBI 
dated  July  11.  1947 

On  May  19  and  20.  1947.  no  contacts  of  a 
slcnificant  nature  were  observed  to  be  made 
by  Mr    Nortman. 

On  May  21.  1947.  at  1:05  p.  m..  Nortman 
was  observed  leaving  the  State  Department 
building  with  an  unknown  man  and  they 
walked  back  and  forth  on  Seventeenth  Street, 
N'W..  between  New  York  Avenue  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  for  approximately  25  min- 
utes, engaging  In  continuous  conversation. 
At  1:30  p.  m..  Nortman  returned  to  his  office 
and  the  unknown  individual  entered  the 
State  Department  building  at  Twenty-third 
and  E  Streets  NW  .  and  was  observed  to  enter 
room  707.  It  was  observed  that  this  room 
was  occupied  by  the  Central  European  Sec- 
tion, and  it  Is  believed  that  the  individual 
contacted  by  Nortman  was  Mr.  Arthur  Leon 
Hcrnlker.  who  occupies  a  desk  In  this  room. 

On  May  22  and  23,  1&47.  no  contacts  of 
significance  were  made  by  Nortman.  Tha 
only  contacts  that  he  made  were  with  Indi- 
viduals residing  in  his  neighborhood  with 
whom  he  associated  in  a  car  pool. 

A  highly  confidential  and  reliable  source 
advised  that  on  May  27.  1947.  Dorothy  Nort- 
man. wife  of  p.  Bernard  N;r:man.  was  In 
contact  with  Mary  Jane  Keeney.  a  former 
employee  of  the  State  Department  and  a 
strongly  suspected  Commurust.  Mrs.  Keeney 
stated  "that  she  had  thoug'nt  about  Mrs. 
Nortman  a  great  deal  and  had  received  a 
messaije  from  Mr  Nortman  in  a  roundabout 
way  and  therefore  did  not  want  to  contact 
Mrs.  Nortman.  Mrs.  Keeney  said  that  her 
husband  had  arrived  from  Japan  and  thai 
things  were  "in  a  state."  Mrs.  Nortman 
stated  that  they  had  been  having  their  time 
too.  She  regarded  this  remark  as  "part  of 
the  same  thing  "  Mrs.  Nortman  inquired  as 
to  when  Mrs.  keeney  would  ccme  to  visit  her. 
Mrs  Keeney  inquired  if  it  woi.ld  be  all  right 
for  her  and  her  husband  to  visit  the  Nort- 
mans.  Mrs.  Nortman  said:  "I  have  decided 
the  devil  with  them — I  mean  they  are  not 
going  to  stop  us  from  living."  Mrs.  Keeney 
Inquired  as  to  whether  the  thing  had  been 
settled  Mrs  Nortman  said  that  it  had  not 
been  settled  and  that  they  dont  know  what 
Is  going  to  happen,  but  "they  know  we  know 
you  (Mrs.  Keeney)  so  what  is  the  point  In 
jsretending  in  some  way  that  we  don't  know." 
She  stated  that  apparently  they  are  Just  as 


objectionable  as  Mrs.  Keeney.     Mrs.  Keeney 

said  that  as  a  matter  cf  fact  anyone  that  had 
certain  beliefs  in  the  United  States  was  Just 
as  objectionable.  Mrs.  Nortman  agreed  and 
said  that  she  didn't  believe  In  turning 
around  and  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion "Just  t>ecause  they  opened  their 
mouths"  She  stated:  "I  mean  the  devil 
with  them,  let  them  do  their  darndest."  Mrs. 
Keeney  admired  her  "spunk"  It  was  finally 
decided  that  Mrs  Keeney  should  continue  to 
contact  tbe  Nortman's  and  come  and  visit 
them. 

8    Transcript  of  hearings. 

Date:  May  19.  1947  (May  5). 

Place:  Room  514.  515  Twenty-second 
Street.  NW  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Panel:  V  C.  Wilson,  Thomas  E  Hoffman, 
and  Carl  L.  Bock. 

Reporter:   Elizabeth   Wake. 

9.  Transcript  of  hearings. 
Date:   May  19.  1947. 

Place:  Room  514.  515  Twenty-second 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Panel :  T.  E.  Hoffman,  C.  L.  Bock,  and  W.  J. 
BuUock. 

Reporter:  V    R    Voce. 

10.  Transcript  of  hearing. 
Date:  May  26,  1947. 

Place:  Room  514.  515  Twenty-second 
Street.  NW..  Washington.   D.   C. 

Panel :  V.  C.  WUson.  W.  J.  BuUock,  and  T  E. 
Hoffman. 

11.  Memorandum  to  Counsel  ACOPS  from 
Hamilton  Robinson  dated  April   1,  1947. 

This  memorandum  enumerates  the  activi- 
ties of  P.  Bernard  Nortman.  TTie  closing 
paragraph  Is  as  follows: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  Controls 
the  Information  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  as  to  his  security 
reliability  and  accordingly  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  his  services  be  terminated." 


(Prom    the    New    York    Sun) 

SicEET  Plans  Laid  fob  Drivk  To  Attack 
Thomas  CoMMrrrEi — GactT  or  1.000.  Head- 
ed BT  Da  Sh.^plet,  Aims  To  Plrsvadz  Con- 
Ciuss  To  Abolish  iNitiHT — HcnLLTWcxjo 
Stars  Havi  Big  Roli 

Secret  plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  organization  designed 
to  attack  the  Thomas  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  with  a  Nation-wide  high- 
pressure  campaign,  it  was  learned  today. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  persuading  Con- 
gress to'  abolish  the  committee,  the  plans 
reveal. 

Headtd  by  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  Harvard 
astronomer,  the  organization  is  known  as 
the  Committee  of  One  Thousand.  Its  first 
publicity  blast  was  carried  in  a  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement  over  the  signattirea 
of  20  prominent  persons.  The  committee 
hopes  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  Communist 
domination  by  havnng  some  of  the  original 
sponsors  withdraw  into  the  background 
after  the  campaigrn  gets  under  way  next 
week. 

The  impetus  few  the  committee  came  at 
s  meeting  in  New  York  In  October  1947.  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  professions  section  of 
the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America.  Tbe 
initial  plaiiS  were  made  at  a  hotel-room 
conierence  by  Shapley,  Hannah  Dorner.  past 
executive  secretary  of  the  P.  C.  A.;  J.  Ray- 
mond Walsh,  and  Howard  Mumford  Jones, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arta 
and  Sciences,  it  was  learned.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  li-st  of  1.000  prominent  persons  waa 
prepared  to  reactivate  the  original  Commit- 
tee of  One  Thousand,  formed  in  1943  to 
appeal  to  the"  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Ro-jsevelt  for  special  consideration  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  writing  of  the  peace 
treaties. 

RZADatTAarnts  now  in  CAFrrat 

After  this  Ir.eet;^.^  Sl.apley  and  Miss  Dor- 
ner set  up  headquarters  ol  the  comxmttee  in 


y 
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•  Hew  Tork  hoMi  reoaft  MN  Ut«r  It  w«a  d«- 
«o  WB099  Mt  iMttdqaaitHa  to  WMhlng- 
wt»ar*  It  ;•  mom  •«  ttlO  O  Street  NW. 
After  ttB  moee  to  WMhlBfton  the  oocn- 
ttee'ti  tJ%X  Mmw  «u  tb*  fun-page  new- 
•dvertlHMmt  vblcb  eaUed  far  tfooft- 
I^M  iiliMtl— Mill  MM  BothiBf  abooft 

itf*y  to  vfelcb  «  Bumbcr  o( 
Imv*  bean  biTited 
tbOM  «1»o  stgned  the 
mcBt  were  Shar-  T-  Bowen  Sntth,  csecuttee 
uecmmrj.  and  WUltam  Boee  Benet.  H^nry 
BeMel  Canby.  NoroMn  Oorvtn,  Albert  Bin- 
Mtn.  Olla  Dotmaa.  Pradrtc  Marcb.  Florence 
■iill^i  (Ift*.  rkvdrle  March).  Msrehall 
PlUd.  ArefaUtaM  MacLelefe.  Baaford  O  Tu«- 
wU.  MaMl  StoplMa  &  Wlae.  Dorothy  Can- 
Arid  Ftaber  anl  Cluletlan  Oa— .  all  listed  am 
crlKlnal  sponeora. 

The  meetinc  la  Waahla«taB  oa  Monday 
Is  tuppoeed  to  be  a  »tx>niaiii>ne  one.  BVcrts 
bae*  bees  mile  to  pcrsmd^  one  crwspaper 
to  write  an  adttorlal  ravomble  to  the  alma 
«f  Ifea  fl'iMiP  'B'  <^  naUonally  known  eol- 
tamMt  IB  batog  propositioned  to  write  a 
oolumn  on  tba  Oomxnlttee  of  On«  Thousand 
bafore  the  meeting  At  the  me«ung  pre«- 
surc  will  be  exerted  on  any  Ciingn— msn 
It  for  paaBase  of  Uie  Sabatb  reaotatton 
for  the  iHsaiilMlton  of  tba  Tboaaa 
(«.  Pressure  alao  wtU  be  put  ot: 
Jambs  MuvaAT  (Democrat.  Montana) 
a   similar   readntton    In    the 

COMCStKSS   MKMBZaS   nrvoL<-Ti) 

Dowen  Suiltb.  tba  group's  eiacuilee  secre- 
tary, this  week  was  told  by  BapreaentaUve 
Sabatu  to  "Une  up"  with  Represenutlre 
M"  "*  Oabacaj*  Douclaa  I  I3eiDocrAt.  Call- 
romla).  Seuator  Claciss  Pspm  (Democrat. 
Flortda).  anc  'janatar  Olui  TaTLoa  (Demo- 
orat.  Idahu),  i  spraaeatatlTes  ot  tbe  far-laft 
wUag  of  Um  OesBocratic  PMrty.  tatium  has 
bam  menttOBad  as  a  possible  running  mate 
fbr  Baarjr  Wallace  on  the  third  party  ticket. 
At  a  eoBfatcnoe  between  Shapley  and  Miss 
.lonMr  on  January  13  tt  wax  decided  that 
Watxc  Moaas  (Republican.  Oregon ) , 
woold  be  asked  to  lntrodix>e 
tor  the  dissolution  of  the  Thomas 
ttee 

It  was  learned  that  leaiMri  of  the  new 
group  held  lenic^by  dtscusslooa  orer  the  de- 
sirability of  certain  Individuals  ss  members- 
of  the  orKanlaaUon.  At  one  point  In  s  dis- 
cussion oear  Ttlgwall.  one  of  tbe  eventual 
aponaora.  It  was  stated  that  T^igwell  wanted 
to  ba  nsttonaJ  chairman  of  the  ?roup  and 
tharcfore  was  axttthana  to  Shapley. 

Bobert  Benny,  farmer  attorney  general 
of  CallXomia  and  attorney  for  sume  of  the 
film  writers  who  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tkms  on  their  Communist  aAllatlons.  was 
consulted  by  Sha^jley  Hollywood  ts  sched- 
uled to  play  an  important  pert  in  the  com- 
mittee's work.  PwKos  sympathetk!  with 
the  group's  alma  ars  ^MBsortng  a  stage  show 
MoBday  to  coincide  with  the  committee's 
owetlng  in  Washington.  Asked  to  participate 
are  such  stars  as  LucUle  Ball.  Charles  Boyer. 
Predrtc  March  and  bis  wife.  Donglaa  Fair- 
banks. Jr  Kathartaa  Bepbum.  Oragorr  Pack. 
Frank  Sinatra.  Sytrla  Sidney,  end  Cornel 
WUde  Groucho  Mars^  name  was  strtciren 
tron  the  list,  tt  was  !eam«rd  when  the  spon- 
sors decided  that  the  public  looked  upon 
b!m  a«  onjjr  a  »cr*-wbiill  comedlsn  and  that 
the  whcla  con^xnJlt«•  might  be  characterized 
as  fuch  because  of  this. 

Other  R  tljwood  figures  asked  to  partici- 
pate m  M  jnday*s  show  incltide  Edward  O. 
R<  b:r.»  .n  Myma  Loy.  Bddte  Cantor.  Dtanna 
Durrji.n  Francbot  Tona,  Bobart  Young. 
Oe-rire  Sessi  r  >  MUton  Sterling.  Pandro  8. 
Berinan    Ben  Hccbt.  and  WlKlam  Wyler 

Two  weelts  ago  after  a  meeting  In  New 
Tork.  a  tetegram  wi-*  »«nt  to  s  number  of 
prcmlnaat  per»<>ns  f.'jm  tha  Century  Club 
to  Bew  Tork  it  was  signed  by  Shapley  sud 
pubUc  aguraa  to  jola  tha  Oom- 


BBlttee  of  One  Thousand  in  conducting  "a 
dIghMM  •#MaMona]  and  legislative  cam- 
paign caBtag  on  all  Americans  who  likewise 
would  safefvard  our  traditional  fraedoms 
to  join  with  us"  in  ellmtnattng  the  Thomas 
oooamlttea.  Among  thoae  to  whom  tbe  tele- 
vaa  sent  were  Henry  MoPgenthau.  Jr.. 
Rockefeller.  Thomas  H  Benton  Penrl 
Walter  Ltppma.m,  ii||k  J.  Borden  Har- 
nman.  Franklin  P  Adams.  Dorothy  Canfleld 
Ftsher.  B.  B  White.  Henry  Kaiser,  Clnsteln. 
James  L.  Fly.  Carl  Van  Doren.  Kugene 
Omiandy.  Norman  Cousins.  Edna  St  Vincent 
Millay.  Sinclair  Lewis.  John  Mersey.  Scrgl 
K^uascvitakT.  Arturo  T<^caninl.  Quentln 
ReynoMs.  Walter  White.  Mrixwell  Anderson, 
Deems  Taylor.  Rex  Stuut,  A  P.  Whitney, 
Samuel  Bsabury.  Chaatar  Bowles.  Robert 
Sherwood.  Samuel  RoaHiman.  Mark  E' bridge, 
John  W.  Davis.  Philip  Murray,  and  C.  C. 
Burllnghara.  Also  stricken  from  the  list 
was  Dr.  Harry  Woodbum  Chase,  chancellor 
of  New  York  University,  because  he  sus- 
pended Prof.  Lyman  Bradley  trum  the  uni- 
versity faculty  because,  of  his  association 
with  a  Red  front  group. 

At  a  conference  between  Shapley  and  Miss 
Dorner  last  week  it  was  disclosed  that  four 
persons  had  reftised  the  invitation  already. 
These  were  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Rarrlman,  former 
Oovemor  Lehman.  Waiter  Lippmann.  and 
Sergei  Koussevitsky. 


Facts,  Not  Fancy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR«5SENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speake  -,  I  call  upon 
jrou.  also  my  colleatjues  in  the  Congress, 
as  well  a.s  any  ccmpetent  attorney  in  the 
country  to  bear  witness  to  the  fclovt'ing. 

A  voluntary  campaign  contribution 
has  no  connection  with  'kick-bucks'  or 
•payroll  paddin>;.  '  Also,  no  money  is 
paid  to  any  Member  of  Congress  for  clerk 
hire.  All  of  our  offiro  help  is  paid  di- 
rectly by  chfclc  from  the  disbursing 
office  Any  money  left  after  taxes  is 
Iheirj  to  spend  as  they  choose  and  It 
is  no  one's  business  but  their  own. 

Over  a  3-year  period  covering  two 
coriKressional  elections,  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution ot  $600  Was  made  to  my  cam- 
paiKn  fund  I  listed  thi.s  money  under 
oath  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well 
as  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  I  chaIler.?Te  anyone  to 
submit  reliable  or  dccum'  ntary  evidence 
to  prove  otherwise. 

My  opposition  is  trying  In  evei7  way 
possible  to  convince  my  people  that  this 
is  Illegal  If  It  were,  then  half  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  would  be  In 
lai'  eUher  for  .L-.vin:;  or  receiving  a  cam- 
pau'.n  contnOution. 

I  am  58  years  old.  Only  twice  in  that 
lime  has  my  InitKrity  ever  been  ques- 
tioned Once  in  the  1944  campai:4ii  and 
now  in  the  1950  campaiKn  Both  limes 
I  faced  the  same  unscrupulous  opposi- 
tion 

The  radical  left-wing  element  of  the 
riO-PAC  is  spending  and  contributing 
thousands  of  dollars  In  an  effort  to  gain 
control  of  Coiu-res.*!  However.  I  feel 
ccriaiii  i.hat  my  people  arc  loo  sm.irt  to 
fall  for  their  lying  propai^anda      I  just 


wanted  you  to  know  the  lenpth  to  which 
they  are  going  in  an  eflort  to  take  me 
out  of  Congress.  How  much  further  they 
will  go  before  election  is  anyones  guess. 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
of  WitcoBsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  6EN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  2i  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22).  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coni>€nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
I  delivered  to  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Food 
Dealers  Association.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Augxist  6.  1950. 

There  being  no  ob.'ectlon.  the  address 
was  ordered  .  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

At  this  Tery  moment,  ladles  and  ttentle- 
men.  American  men  are  dylnj?  in  Korea. 
There  Is  a  question  of  va-st  Importance  to 
those  left  behind  by  not  only  those  who  die 
today,  but  also  thise  who  die  tomorrow  and 
neit  year  and  the  year  after  ttiat.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  those  younj?  men  are  dying 
because  of  the  incompetence  or  traitorous 
acts  of  th'ise  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
power  in  this  Nation  or  whether  they  are 
dying  because  of  the  ambitions  of  the  Com- 
munist rulers  to  enslave  the  world — or  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  the  two. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  those  young  men  are  dylni?  because  of 
two  things:  (1)  the  decision  made  In  the 
Kremlin  that  the  world  must  be  subjuzated 
to  atheistic  communism,  and  (2i  because 
there  are  today  in  controlling  positions  in 
our  Government  those  who  are  more  loyal  to 
communism  than  to  western  civilization. 

As  ynu  Icnow.  my  charges  In  this  respect 
resulted  In  the  appointment  of  a  senatorial 
committee  which  was  ordered  and  empow- 
ered to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
Communistic  infiltration  of  our  State  De- 
purtment.  That  committee  has  now  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  Its  task  Is  com- 
pleted and  that  all  of  those  susjiected  are  ac- 
tually Simon  pure,  loyal  Americans  For 
example,  the  chairman  of  that  cumrauiee. 
Senator  Ttdings  has  said.  "There  is  not  a 
single  Communist  In  the  State  Oepartmeut 
and  thtue  Is  no  evidence  against  Those 
charged  that  they  are  Communist.  pro-Com- 
munist  or  In  any  w.iy  disloyal  " 

If  this  U  true,  then  thla  Nation  is  In  no 
danger  of  enslavement  for  as  a  great  his- 
torian once  said,  if  this  Nation  falls.  It  will 
not  fall  because  of  enemies  from  without 
but  rather  because  of  enemies  from  within. 
If  the  report  uf  Ttdings  and  McMahon  is 
true,  then  those  young  men  dying  In  Korea 
are  dying  for  a  really  worth-while  reason. 

If.  however,  as  I  have  stated,  Ttdings  and 
McMahon.  who  control  the  committee  and 
who  were  hand-picked  for  the  Job  by  Sena- 
tor Ldca«,  are  two  little  men— Uttle  inenully 
and  little  morally— men  who  couid  not  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  do  a  great  service  to  thla 
Nation— if.  as  1  have  maintained,  they  have 
done  s  dishonest  Job  and  were  Interested  in 
protectlnt?  Communlsu  for  p«illtlcal  reasons, 
then  this  Nation  is  In  grave  danger  and  the 
blood  of  those  young  men  who  are  today 
dying  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Korea 
stains  not  only  the  hands  of  the  masters  of 
the   Kremlin    bu»  stains    also    the    hands    of 

thobe  men  in  this  Nuuou  who  cannot  rise 
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above  politics — who  cannot  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  problems  of  1950.  Yes.  stain- 
ing—If  you  piease — the  hands  of  those  who 
place  cheap  prjlitical  considerations  before 
the  welfare  not  only  of  this  Nation  but  of 
civilization  as  a  whole. 

Now  there  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
I  have  claimed  that  this  committee  was  con- 
trolled by  little  men — that  it  was  completely 
ridden  with  politics — and  that  the  results 
of  Its  activities  would  long  remain  as  a  blot 
upon  the  honor  of  the  Senate  and  a  dis- 
grace to  America 

I  realize  that  those  of  you  who  aeree  with 
me  may  think  It  is  a  vast  waste  of  time  to 
delve  Into  the  activities  of  that  committee. 
However.  I  am  stire  you  will  agree  that  if  I 
am  right  and  if  the  results  of  that  com- 
m.lttees  work  are  aliowed  to  stand,  that 
then  a  tremendous  force  for  evil  has  been 
created. 

If.  on  the  other  hand  I  am  wrong  and  the 
committee  is  right,  then  certainly  McCartht 
should  be  stilled. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  feel  tha:  the  work  of 
that  committee  should  be  discussed  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  because  It 
Is  still  not  too  late  to  undo  the  damage 
which  that  committee  has  done  this  Nation. 

Now  I  realize  that  It  Is  easy  for  anyone 
to  make  general  statements.  It  Is  easy  for 
anyone  to  wave  the  flag.  A  vast  number  of 
politicians  are  doing  that.  Therefore,  let's 
get  down  to  some  specific  facts.  Let's  take 
a  few  specific  cases. 

Now  as  you  know,  that  committee  has 
Issued  a  report  pointing  out  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  McCarthy  charges 
and  that  he  has  "irresponsibly"  charged  "in- 
nocent" people. 

As  you  know,  while  evidence  on  81  cases 
was  given  the  committee,  the  names  of  all 
except  nine  were  given  in  private.  The  com- 
mittee Insisted  those  nine  be  given  in  pub- 
lic. Therefore,  the  talk  of  smearing  inno- 
cent people  Is  necessarily  In  connection  with 
the  nine  who  were  named. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  uncontra- 
dicted evidence  covering  thjse  nine  and  let 
you  decide  whether  or  not  their  activities 
and  their  backeround  should  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  spotlight  of  exposure  or  should 
have  remained  hidden  In  darkness  and 
secrecy. 

First  let's  take  the  ca5e  of  Gustavo  Duran. 
I  presented  to  the  committee  the  complete 
Army  Intelligence  report  showing  that  he 
wa.s  active  In  secret  Communist  operations 
In  Europe  and  that  he  wa5  regional  head  of 
SIM.  a  counterpart  of  the  Russian  secret 
police — at  first  there  was  the  cry  of  mistaken 
Identity.  The  State  Department  said,  "Oh. 
but  that  is  rot  our  Gustavo  Duran."  I 
thereupon  produced  pictures  of  him  In  the 
uniform  he  wore  at  the  time  he  was  with 
the  secret  police  and  pointed  out  that  that 
Duran  was  truly  the  State  Department's  own 
Gustavo,  who.  incidentally,  had  been  quietly 
shifted  to  a  higher  salaried  Job  in  the  United 
Nations.  He  Is  another  one  of  the  "inno- 
cent" people  exposed. 

Another  Is  Dr  Frederick  Schuman.  whose 
Job  was  to  lecture  and  train  State  Depart- 
ment employees  who  were  to  be  placed  in 
Communist  trouble  spots 

He  was  associated  with  a  vast  number  of 
organizations  otBclally  listed  as  fronts  for 
and  doing  the  foul  work  for  the  Communist 
Party.  For  example,  he  was  a  memljer  of  the 
American  Council  on  C^ovlet  Relations,  the 
American  Russian  Institute,  the  ClvU  Rights 
Congress,  the  Friends  of  the  So\iet  Union. 
and  on  and  on  He  also  headed  up  a  cam- 
paign committee  for  Wallace  for  President. 

Do  you  want  this  man  on  your  payroll 
coarhing  State  Department  employees  who 
are  about  to  leave  for  Communist  trouble 
spots? 

Another  Is  Haldore  Han?on.  He  was 
named   in    testimony    under   oath    by    Louis 


Budenz  as  a  member  of  the  Commtinlst 
Party.  He  wrote  for  Amerasia.  a  magazine 
owned  by  .TaSTe,  who  was  also  named  under 
oath  as  a  Russian  espionage  agent  and  listed 
by  the  FBI  as  a  Communist.  He  was  co- 
editor  of  a  Communist  paper  in  Pelplng, 
China.  Hanson  wrote  a  bcKDk  praising  the 
Communists  In  China.  In  this  book  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  arrested  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Youth  Corps  in  China. 
He  had  this  to  say  of  the  top  Communists 
In  China.  "They  impre&oed  me  as  a  group 
or    hardheaded.    straight-shooting    realists." 

I  hope  some  of  you  will  get  that  book  and 
read  it.  The  name  of  It  is  Humane  Endeavor. 
Read  It  and  see  If  you  would  pick  liim  for 
a  top  State  Department  Job. 

He  is  now  head  of  the  Technical  Project 
Staff  of  the  Guvernmenfs  point  4  program 
and  is  planning  the  future  spending  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  your  dollars  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  worked  for  the  Com- 
munist editor  of  a  magazine:  who  praised 
Communists:  who  was  coeditor  of  a  Ccan- 
munlst  pajjer  In  China:  who  was  named  by 
a  Government  witness  under  oath  as  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Communist    Party. 

Another  is  Harlow  Shapley.  Shapley  was 
chairman  of  a  conference  held  In  New  York. 
March  1949.  which  President  Truman  de- 
nounced as  a  tool  of  Russia  and  a  sounding- 
board  for  Communist  propaganda.  But  what 
does  Mr.  Acheson  do?  He  rewards  Shapley, 
the  chairman  of  this  conference  wtach  Tru- 
man called  a  tool  of  Russia,  by  giving  him 
an  appointment  to  represent  the  State  De- 
partment on  a  United  Nations  Commission — 
paid  for.  of  course  largely  out  of  your  pockets. 

The  list  of  Communist-front  organlzatioua 
to  which  he  belonged  is  legion. 

Then  we  come  to  John  Stewart  Service. 
Service  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  In  connec- 
tion With  the  theft  of  hundreds  of  secret 
Government  documents.  The  FBI  testified 
they  had  microphones  in  the  hotel  room  of 
Jaffe.  whom  they  labeled  as  a  CommunLst 
when  Service  visited  him.  The  microphone 
recording  showed  that  Service  discussed  mil- 
itary secrets  with  this  Communist  while  the 
war  was  still  on.  Service  admitted  having 
turned  over  to  him  classified  State  Depart- 
ment documents.  At  the  time  Service  and 
his  five  codefendants  were  arresed.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  according  to  a  Washington  paper 
said.  "This  is  a  100  percent  airtight  case 
of  espionage."  But  Service  did  not  go  to 
Jail.  However.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Grew  who  insisted  he  be  prosecuted. 
left  the  Department.  Acheson  took  over  and 
Service  was  rehired,  promoted  and  put  in 
charge  of  placing  personnel  In  the  Far  East 
area. 

Tlie  Tydlngs-McMahon  committee  said  he 
was  a  bit  indiscreet,  but  that  it  was  so 
unfair  to  expose  him. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Judge  Kenyon. 
That  case  was  used  as  an  example  of  how 
incompetent  was  the  loyalty  board.  The 
State  Department  loyalty  board  had  the 
Information  and  the  photostats  which  I  had 
showing  that  this  woman  belonged  to  28 
organizations  which  were  ofSclally  labeled  as 
doing  the  foul  work  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Yet  the  loyalty  board  never  called  upon 
Kenyon  to  explain. 

Also,  in  a  public  speech,  Kenyon  con- 
demned those  responsible  for  exposing  Alger 
Hiss,  the  Communist  traitor  and  spy. 

I  an?  net  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  bleedin?  hearts  shout  that  this  is  es- 
stablishing  guilt  by  association,  that  the  fact 
that  you  belong  to  scores  of  Communist- 
front  organizations,  work  with  Communists, 
chum  with  Communists,  travel  with  Commu- 
nists means  nothing.  They  forget  that  peo- 
ple have  always  t>een  itnown  by  the  com- 
pany they  keep. 

The  fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  members 
of  a  retail  food  dealers'  organization  should 
indicate  to  the  normal  person  that  you  are 


Interested  in  food  merchandising:  If  you  be- 
long to  the  Lutheran  Young  Men's  Club,  that 
should  normally  Indicate  that  you  are  a 
Lutheran:  if  you  belong  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  it  should  indicate  that  you  are 
a  Catholic.  But  the  Tydings  committee  by 
a  tortured  process  of  reasoning  concludes 
that  this  rule  does  not  even  remotely  apply 
for  those  who  l)elong  to  Communist-front 
organizations. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Esther  Brunauer. 
a  tlO.OOO-a-year  State  Department  ofBcial. 
She  also  belonged  to  a  sizable  number  of 
organizations  named  as  fronts  for  tbe  Com- 
munist Party.  For  example,  she  was  chair- 
n>an  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  which  the  principal 
speaker  was  a  well-known  Communist  and  a 
frequent  writer  for  the  ofBciai  Commtinlst 
Dally  Worker.  Brunauer  was  a  signer  of  the 
call  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress  which  was  publicly  known 
to  be  completely  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  She  admitted  that  her  hus- 
band had  CommunLst  connections  and  had 
been  a  mensber  of  the  Young  Comn>unist 
League. 

Here  we  have  a  person  handling  top  secret 
material  who  not  only  belonged  to  Commu- 
nist-front organizations,  but  who  presided 
over  meetings  at  which  the  principal  speaker 
was  an  extremely  weU-known  Communist 
and  who  signs  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  a 
completely  Commtinlst  dominated  and  con- 
trolled organization  and  who  admits  to  her 
husband's  former  membership  in  the  Young 
Communist  League. 

Next  we  come  to  Ambassador  at  Large 
PhUip  Jessup  I  pa-oduced  photostatic  proof 
that  he  was  affiliated  with  not  one  but  five- 
five  organizations  which  had  been  officially 
listed  as  fronts  and  doing  tbe  work  at  the 
Communist  Party. 

I  furnished  photostatic  proof  that  he  had 
editorial  control  of  Far  Eastern  Survey,  a 
publication  of  an  organization  officially  la- 
beled as  a  front  for  the  Communist  Party.  I 
furnished  photostats  of  checks  representing 
Communist  money  totaling  90.000  med  to 
support  that  publication  while  it  was  spear- 
heading the  Communist  Party  line.  His  ad- 
Tlser  was  Owen  Lattimore. 

When  this  was  brought  to  the  President's 
attention,  he  took  action.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, what  do  jrou  think  his  action  was? 
It  was  to  give  Mr.  Jessup  top  secret  clearance 
to  all  A-  and  H-bomb  information. 

The  Tydings  committee  says  "Sure,  Mc- 
Caetht  has  proved  Jessup  chums  with  Com- 
munists: stire,  McCaktht  proved  that  Jes- 
Bups  publication  was  supported  by  Commu- 
nist money;  stire,  McCastht  has  pro\tA  that 
Jessup  s  publication  spearheaded  the  Com- 
munist Party  line."  "But."  says  the  Tydlngs- 
McMahon  committee,  "there  is  no  evidence 
that  Jessup  was  pro-Communist."  "And," 
says  the  Tydlngs-McMahon  committee,  "Mc- 
Castht should  not  have  given  American  peo- 
ple these  facts  about  the  Ambassador  at 
Large  Jessup  who  helped  plan  American  dis- 
aster and  Soviet  victory  in  the  East." 

Finally,  let's  take  the  case  of  Owen  Lat- 
timore. LattUDore  is  that  State  Department 
adviser  who  referred  to  the  Communist  vic- 
tory in  Chma  as  the  opening  of  limitless 
horizons  of  hope.  Lattimore  is  the  man  who 
was  named  under  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  hvgh  in  the  councils 
of  the  party — named  as  a  man  whose  secret 
symbol.  XL.  was  on  the  top  secret  instruc- 
tions going  out  from  Communist  headquar- 
ters. Lattimore  )s  the  man  who  adnutted 
using  the  Soviet  diplomatic  pouch  to  get 
material  to  Russia. 

Lattimore  is  the  man  who  boasted  that  ttie 
State  Department  had  been  successful  in 
allowing  China  to  fall  without  letting  it  ap- 
pear that  we  pushed  her.  Lattimore  is  the 
man  who  said.  Let  Sjuth  Korea  fall,  but 
don  t  let  it  appear  thai  we  pushed  h«r." 
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U  the  znaji  who.  upon  Ach«aon'B 
tVratebfO  MlTic*  to  Um  Stat*  De> 
It.  adTlc*  vbicb  followed  tfa*  Oocn- 
iminlst  Party  Un*  on  Asia  alixKXt  <lovB  to  Ui« 
last  perl<^  Tbu  adrice  was  ImM  mertt  un- 
til I  mad*  Jt  publK.  

He  admits  hartnf  roftined  Asia  «ttk  ACBc* 
Bmtdity.  who  was  named  by  liaeArthvr'a 
iBMnfcnoe  as  a  top  Sovtet  spy.  and  with 
Pbniip  Jaffe,  wbo  was  nAiat^i  iinder  oatb  as 
a  Ruaalan  Mptaofif*  agent  and  wbo  was 
found  cuUty  In  cono«ctlia  Vlth  the  theft  of 
bundrvds  of  secret.  ciMiMad  Ooveruxoent 
doeuipenu. 

H*  was  ptxtdiciy  pioclatmt d,  aeeordln^  to 
Wallace's  book,  by  a  top  Soviet  oOclal  as  "the 
great  hope  of  OUns  " 

Do  you  want  thU  man  planntng  our  for- 
elfn  policy  and  on  your  parroll? 

Incidentally,  th*  Tydlrwrs-McMabon  re- 
port says  there  ta  no  •ndance  whatsoever 
that  thts  man  Lattlmor*  was  in  any  way 
pro-CommunUt  and  then  proceeds  to  damn 
McCastht  froai  beli  to  brealifast  for  harlnf 
aHHigail  Latttmore  Even  thouith  be  rv>amed 
Art*  wttli  Afom  Smadley.  Jaffa,  and  Bison 
azMl  flpent  Baacths  at  Communist  hwidqinr« 

ters  In  Tenaa  wbere  be  Irctured  Mao  Tse- 
tunfCa  r  iiimnnit  troops.  Oapite  all  this — 
the  Trd!  ngs-  UTrMatifi  coouBlttee  ssys.  and 
let  me  quote.  '^n»ere  to  no  eridence  that  he 
•»«r  knowir.gly  aasocuted  wivh  Commu- 
nlsu." 

I  wooder  If  they  didn't  Imow  Mao  Tse-tung 
WM  a  Oammunlst? 

I  bave  been  trying  to  coax  and  club  the 
T|dlB(s-McMaban  eommlttee  Into  investl- 
gaUug  the  saucind  and  third  echelon  In  the 
Stat*  Department  wbo  have  been  so  care> 
Mltjr  plaead  there  over  a  period  of  years  by 
tha  ted  4aan  himself.  However,  rather  than 
tflwMBlB(  USMB.  let  us  discuss  the  evidence 
tm  Dean  Ooodarttam  Acheson — not  evidence 
ttMt  any  eonuniit<^  has  produced  on  A<.be- 
•Dn;  not  evidence  McCactht  has  produced 
OB  Acbason;  but  evidence  that  Acheaon  has 
producad  on  Achaaoo. 

80  that  we  will  asare  fully  understand  the 
wrgent  necessity  of  getting  nd  of  him  iX 
ttais  Mstlon  Is  to  surviTe.  let  me  briefly  re- 
view what  hava  been  the  prime  objectives 
of  the  Communist  Party  since  the  days  of 
X^enin.  f«enln.  who  la  oun&uiered  one  of  the 
graataat  brains  of  the  Communist  mo\'ement. 
that  the  two  Iniual  major  aims  of 
OttM  be  to  create  a  Red  Pulf^nd 
M  aaad  a«  a  da^^rr  in  the  heart 
Of  Kvo^  aatf  a  Bad  China  which  was  a 
aaeasaary  pMtuda  to  a  Rad  Pacific. 

As  Lenin  said-  "Ha  who  oontroLs  China 
aootrala  the  world." 

Wow  latl  aaa  what  part  Acheson  played  In 
balptng  tha  Oooniunists  to  obtain  these  two 
major  ob)aetlv«a. 

This  la  the  Acheaon  who  helped  to  master- 
mtod  disaatar  for  America  and  victory  for 

wbo  In  1999  before  Hiss  did  all  of  his  damage 
at  Yalta  aald.  "Don  t  Invastlgate  Hiss:  I  will 
▼ouch  for  Mm  eomplete]y.~  and  who  kept 
him  in  top  joba  and  finally  put  him  at  the 
bead  ot  the  United  Itottons  Oonventlon  In 
■an  Pranclsco. 

This  u  the  Acheaon  who  sent  Blsa  to  Talta 
where  Biaa.  tovaOMr  with  Cromytto  drafted 
tbe  Talta  fnmmaA.  This  affaamaot  was 
desnrit>ed  by  o«tr  American  rt mhaaaarti a  to 
Polar.d  Arthtv  BUas  Lar>e.  as  follows;  "As 
I  glar>ced  over  the  d<jciiment.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyca.  To  n>e.  almost  every  line 
s;y  ke  of  a  surrender  to  Btalin" 

Thu  u  ti-.e  Acbsson  who  was  sponsored 
bv  Seristor  Traoraa  way  bsck  In  193S  for 
Under  Sacrvtary  of  the  Treasury,  at  which 
tlnje  TvoTJVoe  (wJd  "Don't  hold  It  agalnat  him 
tx-ciune  hia  low  firm  has  reprracnted  Com- 
muniat  lni*re«'*   ' 

Thu  U  the  A'  ;ir«>nn  who  mid.  ~I  will  not 
turn   rr.T  1.«<1?   '  ri    A;/rr   H!e*    '  after 
Ojuvlrtrd  by  a  juf)  vi  perJUf7  In 


with  the  deliverv  of  State  Department  secrets 
to  a  m*n  namea  aa  an  espionage  agent. 

This  ts  the  Acheson  wbo.  after  hia  clique 
I  mini  well  the  Communist  victory  In  China, 
said.  "A  new  day  baa  dawned  In  Asia.  " 

Thla  is  the  Acheson  who  notified  the  world 
that  we  would  n<.t  stand  In  the  way  of 
Unlt'd  Nations'  recognlUon  of  Communist 
Chlr  s. 

TtU  U  tbe  same  Acheson  who  publicly 
stated  that  aid  to  the  antt-C<3mmunl5t  forces 
In  China  was  a   'silly  venture." 

Prom  October  1«45  to  March  1947  Ache- 
■on'a  law  firm  was  retained  by  tbe  Commu- 
nist Oovemment  of  Poland  to  obtain  a  |90.- 
000.000  loan  from  the  United  Slates  The 
loan  was  put  through  and  Acheson 's  firm  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  over  $60,000.  according  to 
Acheson 's  sworn  testimony. 

During  tbe  time  Acheeon  was  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  State.  He  admitted  in  January 
lt»43  that  he  was  charged  with  sole  responsi- 
bility of  making  or  refusln,?  that  loan. 

Plfty  million  of  that  ninety  million  went 
to  equip  and  arm  the  Communist  army  and 
the  drt-aded  UB — the  Communist  secret  po- 
lice Ju/it  then  being  set  up  in  Poland. 

It  wiis  Mr  Acheson  who  placed  the  Rtins. 
the  whip*,  the  blacksnake^.  and  the  clubs  In 
the  hands  of  those  Communists.  It  was  Mr. 
Acheson  who  furnished  them  with  bullets 
to  keep  a  Christian  population  under  Soviet 
discipline.  It  was  Mr.  Acheson  who  helf>ed 
put  uniforms  on  the  masters  of  prostrate 
Poland. 

He  did  not  do  those  things  blindly.  He  was 
fully  advised  as  to  what  tbe  money  would 
be  tised  for.  Listen  to  the  words  of  our 
Ambasstidor  to  Poland,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane, 
who  pleaded  with  Acheson  not  to  make  the 
loan; 

-"With  the  greatest  earnestness  of  which 
1  am  capable,  I  beg  the  Department  not  to 
approve  the  extension  of  any  credits  at  this 
time  When  the  terroristic  activities  of  the 
Security  Police  come  to  an  end.  when  free- 
dom of  the  press  la  restored,  and  when  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  released  from  Polish  prisons 
— not  until  then  should  United  States  public 
funds  be  used  to  assist  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Unity  " 

Lane  was  on  the  ground.  He  knew  the 
facta.  He  had  gone  about  the  country  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  real  Polish  leaders, 
who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  an  American 
loan  to  the  Communist  government. 

He  begged  Acheson.  In  behalf  of  Poland 
and  liberty,  not  to  make  a  loan  to  Commu- 
nist Poland. 

But  Acheson  coldly  turned  aside  Ambassa- 
dor Lane's  warning.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Lane  resigned  to  tell  his  story  In  his  book, 
tmder  the  vcrj  significant  title,  "I  Saw 
Poland  Betrayed."  Lane  went  and  Acheson 
remained.     Acheson   always  remains. 

You  wai  recaU  that  the  Congress  last  year 
iroted  millions  of  dollars  to  furnish  neces- 
sary plaices,  taniLs.  antitank  guns,  rifles,  and 
ammunition  so  that  the  South  Koreans  might 
be  able  to  defend  themaeives.  We  vutod 
one  Item  uf  975.000,000.  any  part  of  which 
could  be  used  m  Korea.  We  voted  another 
Item  uf  tlOJOO,000.  all  of  It  to  be  used  to 
arm  8<juth  Korea.  The  iVesldent  signed 
th(.^e  two  bills  without  a  word  of  proteat. 
Democrata  and  Bepubl leans  alike,  ataaoet 
unanimously,  voted  that  money.  Tlien  what 
happened?  At  that  point  the  btate  De- 
partnMiit  crowd  stepped  In  and,  ladles  and 
geattemec.  how  much  of  that  money  do  you 
think  waa  actually  spent  to  arm  South  Korea? 
Tbe  answer  is  not  one  ounce  of  gunpowder. 
not  a  alogle  shot  ever  found  Its  wsy  to  Kores. 
Out  of  tbe  |1U.300,OUO  which  was  appro- 
priated f'>r  the  delenive  of  South  Korea  only 
aao4J  was  Kpeiit.  and  that  to  li.<nd  some  baling 
wire 

If  that  congressional  pi  n  to  arm  South 
Korea  a  plan  approved  by  uur  military  — 
dad  not  bevu  ssbuiagru   by   the  Slate  De- 


partment the  blood  of  American  boys  would 
not  be  staining  the  hills  and  valleys  of  South 
Korea  today. 

The  Acheson  who  made  the  150.000.000 
loan  of  your  nvouey.  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
to  the  CommimlsU  In  PoUnd  is  the  same 
Acheaon  who  kept  from  the  anll-Comraumst 
forces  In  Formosa  and  in  Korea  the  135.- 
300,000  appropriation  which  the  Congress 
voted  so  that  they  ml^'it  light  comnr.uniAm. 

Why.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  why  does  the 
American  Secretary  of  SUte,  the  m-.n  who 
Is  supposed  to  be  fighting  against  commu- 
nism, why  does  he  Insist  upon  making  loans 
to  CommunlfiU  In  one  half  of  the  W'Tld 
while  he  denies  money  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  in  the  other  half  of  the  world? 

Now  the  qucsUon  that  must  arise  In  y  jur 
mind  is,  "Why  doesn  t  the  Congress  do  some- 
thing about  this?  "  "Why  does  the  Congress 
stand  Idly  by  while  a  group  of  Communists, 
fellow  travelers,  and  their  dupes  sabotage 
the  eflorts  of  the  American  people  to  hold 
back  the  acthel6tlc  Communist  horde  before 
it  hits  oiu-  shore*,?"  It  U  Uuly  a  good  ques- 
tion, gentlemen. 

The  American  people  want  to  know  where 
and  how  was  spent  the  ♦90,000.000.000  wh;ch 
the  American  pec.ple  gave  to  make  this  Na- 
tion strong  II  that  money  was  wasted,  then 
the  American  people  want  to  know  where, 
how,  why.  and  by  whom. 

As  you  know,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  that  the  money  which  we  ap- 
propriate for  the  arming  of  this  Nation  (and 
of  any  other  nation)  is  being  properly  spent. 
Who  do  you  thlnU  Is  the  chairman  of  that 
committee?  None  other  than  Mh-laed  Tt- 
DiNcs — the  same  Ttdings  who  headed  the 
whitewash  committee.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee  he  should  be  the  watchdog  of 
the  American  people.  As  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Senator  Ttdings 
should  know  where  the  $90,000,000,000  we 
spent  to  make  this  Nation  militarily  strong 
went.  As  chairman  of  that  conuiuttee  he 
should  know  why  only  $200  was  spent  to  arm 
South  Korea,  out  of  a  total  of  $85  30  .000 
which  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  As 
ch-o-lrman  of  that  committee,  he  should  be 
the  [xjwerful.  vigilant  watchdog  of  153.000.- 
000  American   people — truly  a  great   Job. 

Unfortunately,  the  man  whom  the  admin- 
istration placed  in  charge  of  that  committee. 
Instead  of  being  a  brlstUng.  vigilant  watch- 
dog Is  the  admin  stratlon's  whimpering  lap 
dog.     This  is  truly  a  tragic  situation. 

Today,  the  same  columnists  who  have  al- 
w.ay8  headed  the  smear  brigade  against  those 
who  would  exptjse  Con-.munl.<<t8  and  traitors 
at  home,  have  now  wrapped  themselves  in 
the  American  flag  and  are  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  by  some  strange, 
twisted  reasmmg  that  the  best  way  to  aid 
our  Qgbtlng  men  Is  to  protec  the  traitors 
who  are  reaponsible  for  sending  our  soidlers 
almost  bare-handed  against  tanks  in  the 
mud  of  tlie  valleys  of  Korea. 

Today,  those  people  who  are  responsible 
for  disaster  for  America  and  success  for  Rus- 
sls  are  screaming  to  high  heaven  that  If 
they  are  expwaed,  that  if  a  bright  light  Is 
directed  upon  their  scu  that  then  our  unity 
of  effort  is  endangered. 

Nviw  I  deeply  feel  that  any  American  would 
be  faithless  to  his  Nation  if  he  remained 
sllrnt  while  men  of  evil,  whose  corroded 
minds  have  served  the  Communists,  remain 
In  our  Government  to  continue  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  United  States,  since  the  shoot- 
ing started,  we  are  urged  to  sit  baolL  In 
silence,  to  slop  cur  1  1  IlkilMll  ji  11  even  to 
approve  the  decisions  which  led  us  Into  the 
traitorous  Kremlin  trap  in  Korea. 

Certainly  it  is  time  fur  the  Congress  and 
for  tbe  ISa.OOO.OOO  normal  American  people 
to  aerve  notice  that  we  can  best  fight  a  war 
abroad  by  dlaposltig  of  the  traltorotu  hlth 
snd  the  Hed  vermin  which  has  accumulated 
at  home.     It  Is  all  part  of  the  mme  war. 
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You  have  as  a  flaming  backdrop  to  my 
remarks  the  facts  of  the  world  as  you  find 
them  today.  Communism  Is  no  longer  a 
creeping  threat  to  America.  It  Is  a  racing 
doom  that  comes  closer  to  our  shore  each 
day. 

We  have  seen  the  CommunLst  plot  thicken 
In  the  blood  of  Poland,  we  watched  it  con- 
geal on  the  corpse  of  China.  Now  It  stains 
tbe  streams  o'  Korea  The  Korean  death 
trap  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  those  men 
who  sabotaged  the  congressional  attempt  to 
send  arms  to  the  antl-Comrrunlsts  in  China, 
Formosa,  and  Korea — men  whose  shadows 
hover  like  vultures  over  the  corpse  of  China 
and  whose  acMnns  rip  at  the  backbone  of 
freedom  In  America. 

There  are  those  who  very  honestly  say. 
"Oh.  we  think  you  are  on  the  richt  track. 
McCaktht,  anc  we  like  the  results  you  are 
getting,  but  VI t  Just  don't  like  your  methods. 
You  should  have  dnne  this  secretly.  You 
should  not  have  done  It  In  public.  You 
should  not  have  embarrassed  the  United 
States  before  the  world   " 

As  you  know,  the  depth  that  the  fester- 
ing rot  had  eaten  makes  It  necessary  to  cut 
painfully  deep. 

If  American  mothers  can  stand  the  pain 
of  learning  that  their  sons  had  their  hands 
bound  behind  their  backi-  and  their  faces 
then  blown  ofl  by  Communist  machine  guns. 
because  we  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
arms  to  South  Korea,  if  those  mothers  can 
stand  that  pnln.  then  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  stand  the  pain  of  cutting 
deep  enough  to  remove  this  cancerous  Com- 
munist growth 

And  In  this  connection,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, remember  that  those  who  shed  croco- 
dile tears  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
Communists  and  the  dupes  and  stooges  of 
the  Kremlin  whom  I  exposed  might  better 
shed  tears  for  the  400.000.000  people — 
4O0.C00.C00  of  our  allies— who  were  sold  Into 
aethelstlc  communistic  slavery  because  of 
either  the  incompetence  or  the  traitorous 
acts  of  those  still  doing  our  planning.  They 
might  better  shed  their  tears  for  thote  young 
men  who  are  today  consecrating  the  bills 
and  valleys  of  Korea  with  their  blood.  They 
might  better  shed  their  te;irs  for  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  those  young  men  who  have 
gone  so  deep  into  the  valley  01  darlcness  and 
despair  as  a  direct  result  of  Incompetence 
or  traitorous  acts. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  those  who  say 
McCaktht  you  have  been  too  rough,  we 
don't  like  your  methods,  let  me  say — and 
take  my  word  for  this — there  Is  no  way  on 
earth  that  this  Job  can  be  done  delicately 
or  secretly.  People  have  been  trying  to  do 
this  Job  with  kid  gloves  for  many  years  and 
have  gotten  nowhere.  Either  I  had  to  do  a 
bare-knuckle  Job  or  sufler  the  s.^me  defeat 
that  a  v.ist  number  of  well-meanlne  men 
have  suffered  over  past  years.  It  has  been  a 
bare-knuckle  Job.  As  long  as  I  remain  In 
the  Senate.  It  will  continue  as  a  bare- 
knuckle Job. 


Charles  E.  WUsod's  Philosophy:  A 
Fundamental  Guide  for  Future  Labor- 
Managemect  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
friendly  rela-.on.s  exLsting  between  the 
manaboment  and  the  employees  of  the 


General  Motors  Corp.  have  been  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  forthright 
anci  progressive  jxpressions  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  president,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  National  Press  Club  on  June  8. 
1930.  The  speech  was  then  followed  by 
£  brief  period  of  questions  and  answers. 
Altogether  too  often  big  ba-^iness.  as 
repre-sented  by  Its  sjwkesmen.  has  been 
su-spected  and  charged  with  lack  of  fore- 
sight, blind  selfishness,  and  a  total  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  of  the  employee, 
who  while  he  is  at  the  bottom  in  the 
organizational  graph,  and  guided  by 
management,  nevertheless  produces  the 
profit  for  himself  and  for  the  stock- 
holder. The  expre.s.sions  of  Mr.  Wilson 
may  well  dispel  all  doubts,  at  least  inso- 
far as  this  giant  industrial  enterprise  is 
concerned.  This  viewpoint  indicates  the 
future  course  to  be  followed.  It  a.ssures 
lasting  peace,  increased  production,  and 
steadier,  even  larger,  profits. 

Broad  gage  leadership  of  this  kind 
by  its  example  will  hasten  and  stimulate 
industrial  conversion  to  the  idea  that 
management  and  labor  have  a  common 
goal,  and  share  resjxirLsibility  as  well  as 
the  credit  for  .«:ucces<:.  In  a  most  force- 
ful way,  Mr.  Wilson  forged  a  strong  link 
between  General  Motors,  the  corporate 
bodj  .  and  its  employees,  the  living  potent 
force  which  propels  and  reinforces  its 
own  position  in  the  business  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  net  forego  the 
privilege  of  preserving  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCREssioN.^L  RECorD  this  his- 
toric speech,  which  follows; 

Fr\TE  Years  or  Industrial  Peace 

The  5-year  aereement  between  General 
Motors  and  the  UAW-CIO.  promising  5  years 
of  industrial  peace  in  General  Motors  plants, 
was  concluded  on  May  23,  1930.  Such  an 
agreement,  settling  all  matters  for  so  long 
a  time,  is  unique  and  unprecedented,  and 
apparently  was  so  unexpected  that  many 
people  have  asked  us  what  the  big  story  be- 
hind it  Is.  wondering  how  so  much  grcund 
could  be  covered  so  quietly  without  pressure 
bargaining,  wondering  what  motivated  the 
parties,  perhaps  wondering  hew  a  big  union 
and  a  big  company  could  move  so  far  forward 
BO  fast. 

WHAT    IS    RIGHT    AND    FAIl 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  quite  a  story 
behind  this  agreement  and  it  g^^es  back  far 
beyond  the  relatively  short  period  of  the 
recent  negotiations.  It  Is  the  story  of  build- 
ing up  good,  workable  relationships  with  the 
unions  based  on  reason  and  experience  over 
a  period  of  years.  For  cur  part,  we  have  al- 
ways kept  in  mind  not  what  might  be  ex- 
pedient from  a  short-range  vie-^vpolnt.  but 
what  is  right  and  fair  for  our  eniployees  and 
the  corporation  now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  5-year  agreement  could  no:  have  been 
reached  except  for  the  pn-gress  made  2  years 
ago  in  adopting  a  formula  for  fair  wage  de- 
termination, and  If  the  UAW-CIO  had  not 
demonstrated  during  this  2-year  period  its 
Blnceruy  and  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
agreements. 

Our  thinking  behind  this  agreement  is  that 
we  want  ail  jobs  in  General  Motors  to  be 
good  Jcbs.  We  war.t  our  employees  to  want 
to  work  for  General  Motors  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  continue  to  make  the  kind  of 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  past  and  build 
quality  products  for  our  customers.  On  this 
last  depends  the  progress  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  btislneas — stockholders, 
dealers,  suppliers,  as  well  as  employees  and 
the  unions.  Customers  In  particular  will 
gain  by  this  agreenient.  since  cuitomers  are 
the  real  victims  of  strikes. 


The  present  agreement,  therefore.  Is  based 
upon  experience,  logic,  and  principles  rather 
than  on  pressure,  propaganda,  and  force. 
The  principles  are  important  and.  we  be- 
heve.  can  be  applied  generally.     They  are: 

1.  That  it  is  logical,  fair,  and  reasonable 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  an 
hour's  work  in  terms  of  goods  and  services 
the  employee  must  purchase  in  his  dally 
living  There  ma>  be  some  backward  coun- 
tries where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  on  a 
subsistence  level  and  where,  as  an  aftermath 
of  wars  or  partial  crop  failures,  the  standard 
of  Uvins  haa  to  be  reduced,  but  this  certainly 
Is  not  the  case  in  our  prosperous  Nation 

2  That  all  Americans  look  forward  to  Im- 
proving their  condition,  and  that  m-orkmen 
alone  with  other  citizens  are  entitled  to  share 
In  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
If  workmen  are  denied  any  Increase  in  iiourly 
wages  and  they  can  look  forward  only  to  a 
better  standard  of  living  through  reduction 
of  prices,  the  process  for  them  Is  terribly 
slow.  And  in  many  cases  the  products  they 
are  producing,  especially  in  the  heavy  goods 
industries,  are  not  the  ones  they  are  consum- 
ing themselves.  Workmen  will  apply  them- 
selves belter  to  their  work  when  they  can  see 
directly  that  they  are  getting  somewhere 

3  That  the  way  to  advance  the  Nation's 
prnsperuy  and  achieve  higher  standards  of 
living  for  all  is  through  science  and  tech- 
nology, taking  advantage  of  better  tools. 
methods,  and  organization  and  substituting 
machines  and  mechanical  power  for  human 
backs 

4  That  to  produce  more  with  the  same 
amount  of  human  effort  through  technolog- 
ical improven:>«nt  is  a  sound  economic  and 
fiocial  objective  that  discards  the  false  phi- 
losophy of  made  work.  feathert)edding.  and 
the  erroneous  idea  that  machines  take  the 
bread  cut  of  the  workmen's  mouths 

5  That  insecurity  worries  people  and  that 
It  was  reasonable  for  General  Motors  to  as- 
sist employees  in  acquiring  life  insurance. 
sickne.ss  and  accident  benefits,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  surgical  coverage  and  pensions  to 
protect  them  to  the  degree  possible  against 
the  individual  hazards  of  life. 

6  That  cooperation  and  peace  rather  than 
strife  and  indvistrial  warfare  will  best  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  employees,  the 
company  and  all  the  people  and  even 
strengthen  the  Nation. 

THE  HIGH  IJCHTS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

A  5-year  term  expiring  May  29.  1955.  with- 
out reopening  by  either  party  for  any  cause. 

A  cost-of-livir.g  formula  by  which  wages 
are  adjusted  each  3  months  in  line  with 
chanaes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

An  improvement  factor  of  4  cents  per  hour 
added  to  all  wage  rates  starting  May  29.  1950. 
and  annually  thereafter  for  the  period  of 
tbe  azreeinent. 

Recognition  by  the  parties  that  higher  llv- 
ing  standards  depend  upon  technological  ad- 
vancements and  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
all  pan.ies  in  such  progress. 

A  sound,  funded  non-contrlbutory-penslon 
plan  integrated  with  Federal  social  security. 

An  insurance  package,  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration pays  approximately  one-half  the 
cost,  covering  group  life  insurance,  continu- 
ing insurance  upon  retirement  at  no  further 
cost  to  the  employee,  sickness  and  accident 
benefits  for  all  employees,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion and  surgical  coverage  for  the  employees 
family  as  well  as  himself. 

Increasing  the  vacation  pay  of  employees 
with  15  years'  service  or  more  from  the  80 
hours  pay  they  previously  enjoyed  to  120 
hours. 

An  additional  Increase  of  5  cents  per  hour 
for  certain  skilled  Jobs. 

Union  security  which  resolves  the  problem 
of  a  union  shop  In  a  practical  and  workable 
manner. 

Retention  with  little  or  no  change  of  tha 
main  Ciauses  of  the  previctis  agreement  sucU 
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HM  tbuac  de&llcK  «itb  union  rMBSBtttoB  f^^^ 
m»r.««cmrnt  •  ii«hU  and  ob- 
grl«TaDc«  p^^x»<l^lr*»,  •eniorlty, 
■tandards.  promotions  and  txan&(eni, 
»tM«  tijc  Impvttei  omplr*.  Tbear  pruTialons, 
ttaroagk  ymn  at  azpertence.  haw  br«n 
to  be  fair  and  workable  A  number  of 
dianee*  In  eootraet  language  were 
mad<>  tn  other  proTlslona  to  Improve  the 
a^n^ement  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

It  la  «*U  to  m&ember  In  thluklng  about 
union-management  agreements  tXiat  under 
the  laws  of  our  land  It  U  an  unfair  labor 
(or  ••  •aoplojcr  to  ralae  wages.  Im- 
or  gntnt  pension  plans 
tlM  eoDsent  of  the  anion  that  hns 
*^'B**"*"ff  rlffata.  General  Motors  attempted 
to  put  an  ImproTwl  Insuranoa  plan  into  effect 
January  1.  1)M8.  and  waa  stopped  by  one  of 
the  unions  that  had  barfralnlng  rlghu  In  the 
planU.  The  National  LAbor  Relations  Board 
cited  ua  for  unfair  labor  practice  and  got  out 
Ml  Injunction  to  stop  the  Installation  of  the 
plaa  ao  that  it  could  on'y  be  put  Into  effect 
for  salaried  people  and  In  certain  plamu 
where  unions  did  not  object  or  there  were  no 
unions.  After  the  1M8  a^eements  went  Into 
effect.  May  29.  IM3.  this  union  finally  agreed 
to  withdraw  Its  complaint  so  that  the  em- 
ployees would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  plan. 

Many  people  do  not  realuse  that  unions 
have  such  rlghU  and  think  that  the  agree- 
ments only  protect  the  unions  and  employees 
afralnst  reductions  or  decreases.  As  a  result, 
tike  impreaalon  Vs  created  that  Improvement 
In  wgm,  working  conditions,  and  benefit 
plans  are  brought  about  year  by  year  only 
by  a  union  beating  an  employe-  ever  the 
head.  Unfortunately,  tn  collective  bargain- 
ing one  party  or  the  other  too  often  tries  to 
gain  an  advantage — a  bargain,  lUce  buying 
BODoetbiDg  for  leas  than  It  Is  worth  in  a  store. 
I  think  the  only  sound  approach  to  collective 
bar(alnlog  la  to  work  out  an  agreement  that 
wUl  eUrtfy  the  rlgbu  and  responsibilities  of 
the  parties  and  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned. 

a  cowsisucrnrz  ACiEnczMT 
Wben  we  started  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  this  acreement  we  frankly  discussed 
what  kind  of  agreement  the  parties  would 
try  for  and  now  we  would  go  about  it.  Would 
we  try  for  a  pattern  agreement  for  2  or  3 
years  with  annual  reopenlngs  on  wages  and 
psrtiaps  other  economic  cunsiderutlons.  or 
would  we  make  the  effort  to  settle  all  matters 
for  a  much  longer  period  of  time?  We  said 
that  for  the  ordinary  kind  of  pattern  agree- 
ment, obvlotuily  we  would  not  try  to  under- 
cut the  economic  considerations  recently 
agreed  to  In  the  automotive  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  union  and  our  employes 
could  not  expect  by  ordinary  collective  bar- 
gaining to  obtain  fceueflts  very  much  greater 
than  had  been  obtained  recczitly  from  other 
corporations  in  the  Indiistry.  However,  we 
said  XhAt.  baaed  on  some  of  the  principles  we 
aatabllalied  3  years  ago.  a  really  constructive 
agreement  of  an  entirely  different  kind  was 
possible  and  we  would  be  willing  to  do  our 
bast  to  work  out  such  an  arrangement.  This 
gi7«  US  an  unusual  opportunity  to  do  the 
kind  of  things  we  thought  we  would  like  to 
do  In  the  next  9  years  for  our  employees,  to 
promote  tvjth  their  welfare  and  the  welfare 
Of  our  btislneas.  This  Is  bow  the  5-year 
a^(reement  came  about. 

WKlTHSa    UfrLATlOMAar    MOa    DS7LJ»T10MAaT 

The  coat-of-llving  formula  by  which  wages 
are  adjusted  each  8  months  is  a  contlnuatKm 
of  the  same  principle  used  In  the  ItilS  agree- 
ment, applied  in  the  same  way.  This  provl- 
aloo  protects  our  employees  agalnat  Inflation 
bM  ta  Itself  U  neither  laflallaBary  oor  dr- 
flationary.  but  follows  wlMt  oUMr  pressures 
have  forced  on  the  aatlanal  oeooomy.  In- 
flation depends  upon  noB«y  supply,  the  fUcal 
policies  of  our  Federal  Oovernment.  credit 
policies  of  banm  and  flnanre  oompanies. 
tariaa  and  aufcsXMss.  lack  at  production  cre- 
ated by  wars,  strikes,  export  policies,  or  par> 
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tlal  crop  failures,  none  of  which  the  em- 
ployees or  tha  Corporation  have  much  to  say 
about. 

The  annual  Improvement  factor  of  4  cents 
per  hour  Is  an  Increase  of  1  cent  per  hour 
over  the  3  cents  provided  for  In  the  1948 
agreement.  It  U  approximately  2',  percent 
of  average  wages.  Many  people  think  it  was 
arrived  at  based  on  what  we  ex[)eci  or  can 
achi<>\e  In  General  Motors  This  Is  not  so. 
The  2'-, -percent  annual  Improvement  factor 
Is  somewhat  less  lan  the  Nations  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  achieve  on  the 
average  In  the  last  50  years  In  addition.  In 
50  years  tlie  standard  workweek  has  been 
reduced  from  60  hours  to  40.  The  standard 
of  Uvmg  of  a  nation  cannot  be  raised  at  the 
same  time  a  war  Is  being  fought,  and  the 
census  of  manufacturers  apparently  shows 
little  Improvement  on  the  whole  between 
1939  and  1947  due  to  strikes  and  union  con- 
•  flict  and  restriction  of  work  by  unions  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  war. 

The  rosy  forecasts  of  the  futtire  made  by 
many  economists,  and  may  say  some  public 
officials  In  high  places,  are  baaed,  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  their  realization,  on  this  same 
technological  Improvement  We  in  General 
Motors  have  ::ubscrlbed  to  what  we  think  Is 
the  average  of  what  the  country  ran  do.  Of 
course,  we  hope  to  do  better  ourselves  and.  In 
addition  to  raising  real  wa^es.  continue  our 
policy  of  improvini?  our  products  and  reduc- 
ing our  prices.  We  are  certain  that  small 
buainesses  have  Just  as  great  an  opportunity 
to  Improve  their  efficiency  and  their  opera- 
tions and  take  advantage  of  modern  knowl- 
edge and  technology  as  we  have.  In  many 
In.'tances  they  have  greater  opportunities  be- 
cause Uiey  are  not  quite  so  far  down  this 
road.  This  applies  even  to  digging  ditches. 
as  the  Improvement  in  our  modern  Ameri- 
can dltch-dlgglng  equipment  over  the  old 
pick  and  shovel  Is  enormotis. 

SHAKING  THE   FRCTTS  OF  TECHNOLOGT 

This  principle  cf  annual  Improvement  In 
real  wages  based  '^n  technology  we  also  hold 
to  be  neither  inflationary  nor  deflationary. 
It  does  share  promptly  with  workmen  part 
of  the  fruits  of  technology.  Unit  rests  are 
not  Increased  since  productivity  is  assumed 
to  Increase  at  least  as  fast  as  hourly  wages. 
Therefore,  no  price  Increase  should  result 
from  such  wage  Increases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  would 
tend  to  be  stabilized  Instead  of  Increased,  as 
would  be  the  case  If  wages  were  held  down 
and  prices  reduced  and  there  were  no  In- 
flatlorary  pressures.  Costs  of  manufactured 
artlc'es  Importantly  depend  on  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  labor,  and  the  prices 
of  many  raw  materials  do  not  fluctuate  di- 
rectly with  the  labor  cost  of  producing  them. 
Witness  the  recent  Increase  In  non-ferrous- 
mrtal  prices.  St)me  people  have  apparently 
been  looking  forward  to  Reneral  wage  reduc- 
tions as  well  as  price  reductions,  which  Is 
another  way  of  saying  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  deflation. 

We  believe  that  full  recognition  In  this 
agreement  by  both  parties  that  higher  living 
standards  descend  upon  technological  ad- 
vancements and  the  cooj)eratlve  attitude  of 
all  parties  In  such  progress  Is  a  very  tig- 
niflcant  step  ahead  In  labor-management  re- 
lations. If  there  had  been  recognition  of 
this  principle  In  the  agreements  between  the 
railroads  and  their  unions,  there  would  have 
been  no  strike  over  the  useless  second  fire- 
man on  Diesel  locomotives.  Our  new  con- 
tract Itself  says; 

"The  annual  Improvement  factor  provided 
herein  recognizes  that  a  continuing  Improve- 
Hient  In  the  standard  of  living  of  employees 
depends  upon  technological  progress,  better 
tools,  method*,  processes,  and  equipment, 
and  a  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  tn  such  progrsas.  It  further  recog- 
nlsas  the  principle  that  to  produce  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  human  rffurt  Is  a 
sound  ecoaomic  and  social  objective." 


Tlie  beiieflu  of  technology  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  a  country  can  be  dis- 
sipated through  strikes,  work  restrictions. 
featherbedding.  absenteeism,  and  an  artl- 
flclally  shurt  workweek.  Without  a  clear 
understanding  regarding  this  matter,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  promise 
In  advance  a  yearly  Increase  In  real  wages 

Both  parties  completely  accept  the  prin- 
ciple uf  progress,  including  the  use  of  ma- 
chines, mechanical  power,  and  belter  organ- 
ization, better  working  conditions,  and  t)et- 
ter  arrangement  of  the  work  in  order  not  to 
waste  human  effort.  If  the  people  of  our 
country  really  understand  this  principle  and 
stick  to  it  and  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
things  they  would  like  to  have  Jtist  as  they 
have  been  willing  to  do  1,"  the  past.  1  have 
no  worries  about  our  country  being  able  to 
stand  the  costs  of  pensions.  Instuan;*.  and 
high  wages. 

PHOTKCTION    AGAINST    H.\ZARDS   OF    ISTK 

Both  the  Insurance  package  and  the  pen- 
sion plan  were  worked  out  In  order  to  assist 
employees  in  protecting  themselves  against 
the  Individual  hazards  of  life. 

All  parties  recognize  that  such  benefits 
mean  some  additional  accounted  cost,  but 
no  one  can  be  sure  to  what  degree  these 
cosu  win  be  recovered  through  less  sickness 
and  absenteeism  and  through  better  morale 
and  a  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  employees.  Many  people  have  held  that 
Individual  employees  should  pay  for  such 
benefits  directly  themselves  from  their 
wages,  but  the  plan  we  have  worked  out  will 
help  employees  acquire  such  benefits  at  prob- 
ably lower  cost  than  they  could  do  It  for 
themselves.  Our  plan  should  mean  that 
practically  all  employees  are  covered  by  these 
benefit  plans  We  often  forget  how  hard  It 
is  for  the  average  workman  to  save  money 
for  a  rainy  day  or  for  his  old  age.  We  have 
millions  of  salesmen  abroad  In  our  land  try- 
ing to  entice  these  same  workmen  and  their 
wives  to  spend  every  last  dollar  they  can  get 
their  hands  on  It  is  Important  that  the 
Nations  workmen  should  spend  for  what 
they  need  or  feel  they  should  have  and  still 
have  reasonable  security.  Ba.slcally  they 
are  the  customers  as  well  as  the  producers 
who  maintain  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
Only  40  p)ercent  of  our  national  Income  Is 
spent  for  subsistence  living.  The  balance  Is 
spent  for  other  things  that  give  us  our  high 
American  standard  of  living.  The  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  ptirchase  of  these  other  things 
depend  on  both  the  confidence  and  the 
ability  to  buy. 

arcocNiTioN  fob  oi.oer  zmplotixs 
Increased  vacation  pay  for  employees  with 
15  years  or  more  service  and  the  paying  of 
one-half  of  the  hospital  and  surgical  cover- 
age for  the  employee's  family  as  well  as 
himself  Is  an  eCort  to  give  added  recogni- 
tion to  our  older  and  more  experienced  em- 
ployees. The  additional  increase  of  5  cents 
per  hotir  for  certain  skilled  trades  carries  out 
this  same  Idea. 

UNION  sEcuarrr 

The  union -security  provisions  which  re- 
solve the  Issue  of  the  union  shop  we  believe 
are  practical  and  workable  and  reasonably 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  our  present  labor  laws 
as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our 
employees  affected.  They  should  enable  the 
union  to  carry  out  more  effectively  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  agreement  while  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  Job  protection  to 
the  minority  of  our  employees  who  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own  do  not  desire  membership 
In  the  union  In  certain  labor  circles  there 
Is  considerable  discussion  over  these  prort- 
slons  of  our  contract  us  to  whether  we  did 
or  did  not  grant  a  union  shop  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  any  employer  where  unions 
have  bargaining  rights  in  his  planta  or  office 
has  a  union  shop  not  by  the  specific  defini- 
tion of  the  term  but  In  a  broad  sense  In 
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that  he  must  deal  with  the  union  In  regard 
to  wages,  hours,  and  other  working  condi- 
tions including  pensions  and  insurance  pro- 
grams. The  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
union-security  provisions  worked  out  In  such 
a  way  that  they  reasonably  protect  Individ- 
uals against  union  purges  or  the  abuse  of 
unionism.  In  other  words,  a  workman's  liv- 
ing cannot  be  taken  away  from  him  tjecause 
he  has  gotten  Into  a  political  tangle  with 
his  union. 

rAia   TSEATMENT   FOt    ALL 

We  put  a  great  deal  of  value  as  a  practical 
matter  on  the  contract  language  of  the 
agreement.  Many  of  the  )mportant  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  have  been  maintained 
with  little  or  no  change  for  more  than  10 
years.  They  are  very  important  from  our 
point  of  view  In  maintaining  efficiency  and 
order  In  our  plants  and  avoiding  misunder- 
standings and  work  stoppages.  They  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  fair  work 
standards  and  for  fair  treatment  of  em- 
ployees. They  recognize  the  basic  principle 
that  all  individuals  have  a  right  to  a  hearing 
over  any  grievances  they  may  have  regarding 
their  work.  I  would  recommend  that  those 
who  are  interested  or  wlio  have  the  practical 
problem  in  their  own  businesses  of  working 
out  agreements  with  unions  should  give  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  the  contract  pro- 
visions of  our  agreement  as  they  do  to  the 
more  dramatic  wage  and  benefit  provisions. 

We  have  been  receiving  many  letters  re- 
garding this  settlement — most  of  them 
favorable,  a  few  from  people  who  apparently 
still  want  to  fight  unions  and  from  a  few  who 
are  honestly  questioning  whether  or  not  the 
contract  is  inflationary.  I  have  one  here, 
from  the  wife  of  an  employee,  which  is  very 
short  but  which  says  a  great  leal.  I  would 
like  to  read  It  to  you.     Here  it  is: 

"As  the  wife  of  one  of  your  employees.  I 
am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
thing  you  have  done.  1  am  glad  you  realize 
men  don't  want  to  strike — and  that  they  do 
have  to  provide  for  their  families,  and  that 
Insecurity  worries  people.  My  husband  said 
the  next  day  after  the  good  news  the  men 
were  happy  and  worked  hard  and  well." 

When  2  years  ago  we  first  recognized  the 
quarterly  cost-of-llving  adjustment  and  the 
annual  improvement  factor  in  determining 
wages,  our  agreement  was  promptly  criticized 
by  the  Mine  Workers'  Journal  and  Barron's 
Weekly  This  encouraged  us.  All  of  the 
workmen  In  our  plants  understood  the  wage 
formula  at  once  and  were  highly  pleased 
since  they  understand  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Many  employers  and  financial 
people  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
agreement  so  well.  Perhaps  they  were 
thinking  of  money  as  capital  and  were  won- 
dering what  this  agreement  did  to  their  cap- 
ital. Many  of  those  who  were  skeptical  of 
our  wage-determination  formula  2  vears  ago 
decided  that  it  was  probably  a  prerty  good 
plan  after  they  saw  how  it  worked  out. 

This  5-year  agreement  was  promptly 
criticized  by  the  Eteily  Worker  and  certain 
financial  writers  and  commentators  who 
dubbed  the  agreement  Inflationary  and  not 
In  the  interest  of  business  generally.  Some 
even  implied  that  the  contract  was  not  con- 
sistent with  free  enterprise  and  that  it  did 
not  assure  Industrial  peace  but  represented 
only  temporary  appeasement.  One  manu- 
facturer took  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  num- 
ber of  people  prominent  in  national  business 
associations.  Perhaps  without  realizing  it 
he  took  the  classical  reactionary  position 
that  has  loaded  the  guns  for  the  Commu- 
nists and  Socialists  regularly. 

AN   AMERICAN    SOLtTTION 

The  problem  Is  to  work  out  an  American 
solution  for  the  relations  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry and  not  attempt  to  adopt  the  philos- 
ophy of  class  conflict  from  Europe,  either 
from  the  Communist*  and  Socialists  on  the 


one  hand  or  the  cartel-thinking,  noncom- 
petitive reactionaries  on  the  other  A  con- 
tinuation of  shf^tgun  bargaining  on  the  pat- 
tern familiar  Ir  the  coal  mdiistry  certainly 
will  not  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  or  satlsJy  our  people. 

Certainly  General  Motors  t>el:eves  In  free 
enterprise.  In  producing  more  and  better 
things  for  more  people  and  in  serving  its  cus- 
tomers well,  it  also  believes  in  fair  treat- 
ment of  its  employees  and  holds  that  this  is 
not  In  conflict  with  treating  customers 
right.  Any  business  that  expects  to  shew 
good  profits  should  attempt  to  earn  them 
through  efficiency  and  progress  and  not  Just 
by  collecting  a  toll.  It  sometimes  seems  to 
me  that  some  people  who  talk  free  enter- 
prise Intend  it  for  others  and  are  reluctant 
to  face  compj-tition  themselves  Some  even 
seem  to  use  free  enterprise  talk  as  a  cloak 
for  a  little  exfa  selfishness. 

We  do  not  ?xpect  this  agreement  to  set  a 
pattern  of  so  many  cents  per  hour  or  of  so 
many  dollars  a  month  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion nor  in  the  form  of  certain  insurance 
benefits  Intended  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  worker  and  his  family.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  agreement  will  set  a  pattern  for 
bargaining  based  on  principles  that  will  In- 
sure industrial  peace  and  prosperity  and 
minimize  strife  and  Industrial  warfare. 

Chairman  Radfobd  E.  Moblet,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Press  Club.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Mr.  Wilson.  Tlie  first  question 
Is  "How  will  yotir  agreement  affect  small 
business;  how  cai»  small  business  meet  your 
terms?" 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  never  known  a  good 
businessman,  whether  he  was  engaged  in 
what  we  call  a  small  business  or  in  a  large 
one,  who  took  the  position  that  the  only  wpy 
his  business  could  continue  prosperous  was 
by  payipg  substandard  wages  or  by  operating 
what  we  call  a  sweatshop,  or  something  like 
that. 

Actually,  I  looked  up  the  record  of  the 
wages  in  the  parts  companies  in  the  automo- 
tive Industry  lor  instance.  The  automotive 
parts  companies  have  increased  their  wages 
since  1940  by  a  bigger  percentage  on  the  aver- 
age than  have  the  big  automobile  com- 
panies. 

Many  people  are  sort  of  surprised  to  know 
that  that  Is  so.  The  smaller  companies  are 
less  able  to  .stand  pressure  bargaining  than 
the  large  companies.  They  are  subject  to  a 
double  hazard.  When  the  principals  get  Into 
trouble  with  strikes  their  business  is  shut  off. 

When  they,  themselves,  are  pushed  for 
wage  considerations — economic  improve- 
ments— they  face  the  hazard  of  their  own 

business  and  the  loss  in  it.  and  their  prin- 
cipals are  liiely  to  be  forced  to  take  some 
of  the  business  away  from  them.  They 
never  get  it  back— not  all  of  it.  Because  if 
you  aslied  somebody  else  to  help  you  cut  in 
an  emergency  you  cannot  cut  his  throat 
and  say,  "No,  I  don't  know  you."  after  the 
thing  Is  over.  So  you  have  to  redtvide  the 
business  a  little  bit.  You  can  see  why  all 
those  companies  are  very  fearful  about  pre- 
cipitating a  row — and  they  have  been  edged 
up  more  In  proportion  than  the  big  com- 
panies. 

If  I  were  a  small -business  man  operating  a 
nice  little  business  1  would  Just  love  to  take 
this  General  Motors  agreement  and  put  It 
right  into  effect  right  In  my  business.  I 
would  expect  to  get  a  fine  morale  from  my 
people.  I  would  be  close  enough  to  them  so 
they  would  understand  what  I  was  up  to. 
and  they  would  try  to  help  me  run  a  good 
business,  and  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  the 
competition  at  all  or  of  paying  good  wages 
to  good  people.  That  is  my  firm  belief,  and 
I  think  I  have  got  the  fieures  to  back  It  up. 
When  some  folks  say.  'Well,  how  can  little 
business  keep  up  with  a  thing  like  this." 
they  are  not  realistic  about  It.  What  did 
thev  do  with  the  18  cents  an  hour  In  early 
1946? 


What  did  they  do  to  the  raise  In  194«  to 
recognize  the  Iriflatlon  and  paid  holidays  tor 
workmen,  as  well  as  (or  salaried  people,  and 
paid  vacations?  What  did  they  do  at>out  the 
11  to  13  cents  2  years  ago?  What  are  they 
going  to  do  about  the  recent  Insurance  and 
pension  package?  They  are  going  to  step  up 
to  doine  reasonably  well  for  their  employees, 
and  the  better  they  work  it  out  the  more 
successful  their  business  Is  going  to  be. 

Chairman  Moblxt  These  next  three  ques- 
tions Involve  predictions.  I  remember,  sir. 
that  you  are  a  gocxl  prognosticator.  When 
you  last  talked  to  us  in  1946.  we  thought 
the  ceiling  was  falling  through  the  floor  with 
prices.  You  said.  In  a  general  way.  that  the 
prices  of  automobiles  wiU  go  up  before  they 
come  down. 

You  were  quite  right.  Perhaps  we  should 
ask  you  to  predict  the  November  elections. 
We  newsmen  did  net  do  too  well  the  last 
time. 

These  questions  say: 

1.  Is  it  fair  to  ass"me  that  General  Motors 
Is  betting  that  business  will  be  very  good 
during  the  next  5  years,  with  General  Motors 
at  lea5t.  and  that  costs  and  prices  will  con- 
tinue upward? 

2.  How  many  passenger  cars  do  you  exnect 
will  be  prcxluced  by  the  Industry  In  1950, 
1951.  and  1952? 

3    How  high  win  GM  stock  go? 

Mr.  Wilson.  On  the  question  of  how  high 
Get'.eral  Motors  stock  will  go.  it  makes  me 
think  of  an  experience  1  had  in  Texas  a 
number  of  years  ago.  I  was  asked  the  same 
question  and  I  said.  "Now  you  men  down 
here  are  in  the  cattle  and  oil  business.  You 
Just  figure  cut  where  you  think  the  price 
cf  oil  is  going  and  the  price  of  beef,  and 
General  Motors  stock  prices  are  probably  go- 
ing tj  move  right  along  with  those  two 
things." 

Our  business  Is  so  big  that  we  are  going 
to  go  along  with  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  where 
we  can  have  a  marvelousiy  successful  busi- 
ness in  General  'lotors  and  have  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  not  doing  very  well. 

I  just  sort  of  let  that  price  of  the  stcx;k 
take  care  of  itself  and  I  worry  about  things  I 
have  something  to  do  about. 

On  the  rest  of  the  question,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  production  is  going  to  be  this  year. 
It  looks  like  it  would  be  well  over  7.000.000 
cars  and  trucks  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
have  to  say  this:  the  shortage  of  cars  In 
General  Motors  is  wor.«e  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  or  2  years  ago;  also.  In  spite  cf  the  fact 
that  we  are  producing  at  about  a  30  or  35 
percent  higher  rate  than  we  were  last  year, 
our  dealers  actually  have  fewer  cars  in  their 
places  of  business  than  they  had  this  time 
last  year. 

I  am  personally  getting  en  the  fire  again 
from  some  of  my  friends  because  they  can't 
get  their  Cadillacs  delivered.  It  is  really  a 
marvek'as  business.  And  it  is  marvelous 
because  our  cars  do  so  much  for  people  and 
there  is  so  much  valr.e  in  them. 

Mr.  MoBLTT.  That  Is  our  commercial. 
(Laughter.] 

Some  people  question  whether  the  5-year 
GM  contract  holds  promise  of  freedom  from 
strikes  by  the  union  that  It  has  been  ad- 
vertised as  having. 

The  basis  for  this  question  Is  a  decision 
In  April  by  the  NLRB  In  that  case  NLRB 
held  that  a  CIO  union  holding  a  2-year 
contract  with  the  Wilson  Packing  Co.  was 
free  to  strike  3  months  after  signing  the 
contract.  The  union  had  a  no-sirike  pledge 
In  Its  contract  and  it  had  filed  a  60-day 
notice  required  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Do  you  think  that  under  this  decision  to 
UAW  has  a  license  from  the  NLRB  to  strike 
during  its  5-year  pact  with  GM? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  not  a  la^-ypr.  ''tit  I  don't 
think  so.  Our  whole  contract  projects  the 
good  intent  and  faith  cf  the  parties,  and  I 
don't  know  just  exactly  where  X  would  run 
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to  If  O^^n^nil  Motcn  started  out  to  brenk 
thRt  iigT«*ment.  1  don't  think  I  would  h«ve 
the  face  to  try  to  negotlMte  another  one.  mnd 
I  dont  thtnk  the  union  txjyi  would  either. 
I  think  they  are  going  to  carry  out  this 
•greement  and  they  are  gotng  to  do  It  well. 
Now,  we  hare  alwaya  l>een  careful  In  our 
union  ngrrtrrfentM  to  make  snire  we  under- 
stand each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  after 
we  worked  out  this  whole  thing  and  stayed 
up  all  night.  Monday  night — these  things 
always  haTe  to  t>e  settled  at  night,  for  some 
reaaon  or  other;  I  am  getting  sort  of  old 
to  stay  up  all  night,  but  I  can  still  do  It  snd 
did — but  here  la  w^hat  the  waiver.  »n  we  call 
It.  says.  If  this  doesn't  say  there  are  ni^t 
going  to  be  any  strikes  in  General  M'^tora  for 
S  years,  I  don't  understand  English 

"The  panics  acknowledge  that  during  the 
iH>gotiations  which  resulted  In  this  agree- 
ment each  had  the  unlimited  right  and  op- 
portunity to  make  demands  and  pn:iposaU 
With  respect  to  any  subject  or  matter  not 
removed  by  law  from  the  area  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  that  the  understandlnjn!  and 
mgrtemenra  arrlvMl  at  by  the  parties  after 
the  exercise  of  that  right  and  opportunity 
•ra  aet  forth  In  this  agreement. 

"Therefore,  the  corporation  and  the  union, 
for  the  life  of  this  ai^vement,  each  volun- 
tarily and  urquaUfledly  waives  the  rli?ht, 
and  each  agrees  that  the  other  shall  noi  be 
<^igated,  to  bargain  collectively  with  re- 
spect to  any  subject  or  matter  referred  to, 
cj  covered  In  this  agreement,  or  with  resjJect 
to  any  subject  or  matter  not  specifically  re- 
ferred to  or  covered  In  this  agreement,  even 
though  su#h  subjects  or  matters  may  not 
have  t>een  withtti  the  knowledge  or  conttm- 
plation  of  either  or  both  of  the  partlefi  at 
th«  time  that  they  negotiated  or  signed  this 
agreement." 

Now,  wbat  d'oes  that  sound  like?  That  Is 
tie  understanding  of  the  parties,  and  I  am 
Etire  the  parties  are  going  to  try  to  live  up 
to  It  Independent  of  what  the  National  Lat>or 
Relation*  Board  aays. 

Mr,  MoBLtr.  In  view  of  General  Motors' 
succ«aa  and  the  general  prosperity  today,  do 
jou  believe  you  were  wrong  In  aaklng  that 
the  40-honr  week  be  waived  after  the  war? 
Mr.  W11..SCN  No.  sir.  That  was  the  only 
way  we  could  have  avoided  a  big  Inflation 
and  an  Incrtase  In  prices.  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  th.at  some  more  people  didn't 
Join  up  and  try  It.  I  noticed  Mr  Baruch 
came  out  <ut  It  about  a  year  and  a  half  late, 
but  we  had  established  a  high  take-home 
pay  and  a  good  sundard  of  living,  so  f ar  aa 
purchasing  power  waa  concerned,  for  work- 
men during  the  war  by  golnc  from  a  40-  to  a 
4*-hour  week;  ao  If  we  had  taken  several 
years  to  work  t>ack  down  to  the  40-hour  week, 
like  we  did  wlien  we  went  from  48  hours  to 
40  l>efore,  we  would  have  given  management 
time  for  theae  technological  Improvementa 
I  taJk  about  so  much.  Accordingly,  we  could 
have  come  along  year  by  jrear  and  knocked 
the  work  week  down  and  not  rut  the  take- 
home  pay  and  wages  of  the  people. 

You  couldn't  do  it  with  the  one  big  Jump 
of  30  percent  We  have  oimraltted  otiraelves 
to  21.^  percent  a  year  and  we  are  gotag  to 
make  It  and  more,  to  promote  our  business. 
BtiT  that  30  percent  jump  in  one  flip  In  the 
fftll  of  1945,  we  cculdn  t  take,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  been  done  to  maintain 
approximate  wa^-es  and  prices  would  have 
Ijeen  to  wQr>c  longer  for  a  mhlle  until  we  re- 
covered the  losses  of  the  »ar  in  terms  of  pro- 
ducUon — not  in  terms  of  money,  but  In 
tsroH  of  goods  and  services. 

That  Is  the  only  way  it  could  ha%e  been 
done.     It  Is  loo  bad  we  didn't  try  It 

Mr  MosLJtT  We  have  time  for  two  more 
questions  This  says:  To  what  extent  d'i^s 
General  Motors  benefit  from  the  Marvhall 
plan?  Does  the  corporation  hAve  many 
military  orders' 

Mr  Wii.so»i  We  don't  have  very  much 
military   busmees.     We  do  feel  a  recpctnsl- 


blllty  to  work  along  with  our  Government, 
our  military  people,  in  their  defense  program. 

We  know.  Just  aa  we  did  10  years  ago. 
that  If  this  country  ever  has  another  war 
the  country  la  going  to  need  General  Motors 
awfully  bad.  and  we  want  to  be  ready  to  do 
a  good  job  promptly.  80  we  are  working 
along  with  those  responsible — not  to  make 
money  out  of  the  military  program,  but  to 
be  ready  If  we  hnve  the  terrible  Job  to  do, 

Mr.  MonJ-T  This  last  question  Is  very 
brief,  only  four  words:  Why  these  stock 
spllt-ups7 

Mr  Wilson.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
reasons  for  It  There  la  n  general  Impression 
that  If  the  stock  di-^sn't  sell  at  too  high  a 
figure  In  dollar*  per  share,  more  people  will 
buy — the  little  people  will  buy  ten  shares. 
We  think  the  present  economy  of  our  country 
ealla  for  the  "folks"  to  put  some  capital  In 
our  enterprises,  too.  and  we  would  like  to 
see  more  stockholders  in  General  Motors. 
That  Is  one  of  the  reasons 

The  second  reason,  perhaps.  Is  It  Just  got 
tr  tie  the  style  A  lot  of  other  big  companies, 
after  20  years  or  so,  split  their  shares.  You 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  financial 
business  can  list  them  for  yourselves  We 
are   one  of  the   last  ones   that  got  around 

to   It. 

The  dollars  aren't  quite  the  same  kind  of 
dollars  they  were,  as  you  all  know.  In  1940. 
We  have  invested  a  great  deal  more  money 
In  General  Motors  to  modernize  our  plant 
and  get  good  working  conditions  for  the 
men,  and  the  finest  tools  that  we  know  how 
to  produce  In  cur  country  or  we  know  how 
to  think  up  ourselves  as  Improved  ways  of 
doing   things. 

So  we  thofght  It  was  a  good  thing  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  shares.  There  was  some 
areument  about  It  in  the  fnmlly  Some  of 
the  men  said:  "It  wont  change  the  real 
equities  of  the  owners  at  all,"  Bvit  the 
psychology  of  K  seemed  to  favor  a  stock  split. 

That  ia  the  l)e«t  I  can  do  with  that  one. 
It  is  a  little  out  of  my  part  of  the  business, 
anyway 

Mr  MoBLET  Mr  Wilson,  the  National 
Press  Club  admires  you  a  great  deal.  Wo 
always  appreciate  your  coming  down  to  talk 
w'h  us.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  today. 


Tolerance  Essential  to  a  Free  Society — 
Charles  £.  WilsoD  Speaks  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DIiNGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVB9 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  what 
might  properly  be  tt-rmed  as  a  sequel  to 
a  previous  and  farsiuhted  declaration  by 
Mr  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General 
Motors,  Corp.,  Is  herewith  submitted  for 
the  /.ppendi.x  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Wil- 
sons views  further  clarify  his  philosophy 
as  it  bears  upon  human  needs  and  rela- 
tlon.s  In  and  out  of  industry 

Mr  Wil:^.on  delivered  his  speech  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  Hi  New  York  City,  on  TuesJay  eve- 
ning.  October  3.  1950. 

Mr  ToaatmaKter.  Mr  Baruch,  members  of 
the  National  Conference  nf  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  quests.  It  Is  a  high  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  \ipc<n  me  this  evening  I 
greHfly  appreciate  both  the  hmtherhood 
award  and  the  way  it  was  pre&futta. 


When  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  was  founded  some  22  years 
ago  it  stated  that  lU  objective  Is  "to  promote 
Justice,  amity,  understanding,  and  coopera- 
tion among  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
and  to  analyze,  moderate,  and  flnally  elimi- 
nate tntergroup  prejudices  which  dlsfi^nire 
and  dlstart  religious,  business,  social,  and 
political  relations,  with  a  view  to  the  estrib- 
llahment  of  a  social  order  In  which  tlie  reli- 
gious Ideals  of  brotherhood  and  justice  shall 
t>ecome  the  standards  of  human  rclatlon- 
ahlps." 

This  objective  Is  a  plea  for  tolerance.  But 
It  Is  also  far  more  than  tolerance.  Tolerance 
alone  Is  negative.  Your  objective  Is  founded 
on  a  positive  concept  of  mutual  respect. 
based  on  the  common  ethical  principles  of 
the  JucKieo-Chrlstlan  tradition,  which  In- 
clude among  others  the  following  premises: 

1.  That  man  is  more  than  a  mere  animal. 
in  that  he  has  a  mind  to  know  the  trtith  and 
a  will  to  determine  his  own  coursf  of  action. 

2.  That  man  has  sacred  rights  derived 
from  0<xl. 

3  That  man  also  has  responslb'Utles  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

4.  That  all  men  are  brothers  before  C-xl 

5.  Tliat  the  Ten  Commandments  are  a 
universal  code  for  all  men. 

It  Is  from  this  same  ethical  tradition  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  touk  the  bnslc  principles 
upon  v/hlch  our  Government  was  founded, 
so  brilliantly  set  forth  In  the  second  para- 
gra;jh  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"We  ho  d  there  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights  governmenta 
are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their 
JUS-  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. ' 

Upon  that  ethical  foundation  the  found- 
ing fathers  framed  the  Constitution  of  our 
United  States.  In  the  light  of  this  same 
ethical  background  they  recognized  the 
necessity  of  restricting  the  authority  of 
Government  in  order  to  protect  these  basic 
personal  rights.  From  this  flowed  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  very  flrst  article  of  which 
stated  that — 

"Congress  sh.ill  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  preso:  or  the 
right  of  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Great  personal  freedcm  fnm  man-made 
tyranny  and  great  material  benefits  to  all 
humanity  have  flowed  from  these  Inspired 
and  highly  successful  efforts  to  create  a  free 
society  founded  on  theso  religious  and  ethl- 
cal  principles,  thus  fulflllli.g  for  at  least 
part  of  the  world  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  all  men  to  be  free. 

F.--!  m  far-away  India  cornea  much  the 
same  thinking  regarding  the  basic  r'.  zt\ts  of 
mun.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  published  in  an  Indian  magazine 
at  about  the  time  of  his  death: 

"Individual  freedom  alone  can  make  a  man 
voluntarily  surrender  himself  completely  to 
the  service  of  society.  If  it  Is  wrested  from 
him.  he  becomes  an  automaton,  and  srjciety 
la  ruined.  No  aoclety  can  possibly  be  built 
on  a  denial  of  Individual  freedom.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  of  man.  and  just  as  a 
man  will  not  grow  horns  or  a  tall  so  he  will 
not  exist  as  man  if  he  hat  no  mind  of  hU 
own.  In  reality  even  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  believe 
In  their  own." 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  wisd  m.  if 
followed.  Is  a  good  omen  for  the  new  natioo 
of  India 

Under  these  liberal  concepts  of  government 
great  social  and  economic  progress  has  been 
made  In  our  western  world  In  the  last  two 
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centuries.  About  100  years  ago  other  social 
and  economic  doctrines  were  advanced  by 
Karl  Marx  and  others.  These  doctrines  de- 
nied in  their  entirety  the  ethical  foundation 
of  oiir  political  and  economic  system.  Marx 
and  Engels,  with  their  doctrine  of  dialectic 
materialism,  directly  challenged  our  reli- 
gious institutions  and  teachings.  Their 
teachings  tend  to  undermine  all  religions 
and  to  substitute  communism,  or  some  form 
of  socialism,  for  religious  beliefs.  They 
falsely  claim  that  their  philosophy  Is  a  liberal 
philosophy  and  promise  that  It  will  greatly 
benefit  the  common  man. 

In  the  last  30  years  our  western  civilization 
has  been  Increasingly  challenged  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  collectlvlst  doctrines.  Wher- 
ever people  have  adopted  collectivism  they 
have  lost  their  Individual  freedom,  and  dic- 
tatorship has  been  the  result.  Not  only 
have  they  suffered  In  the  loss  of  their  liberty 
and  in  spiritual  degradation  but  the  prom- 
ised material  benefits  have  not  materialized. 
In  addition.  In  many  ca.ses,  the  world  has 
witnessed  a  resurgence  of  the  most  savage 
barbarism.  The  world  is  In  danger  of  slip- 
ping backward,  not  just  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days  but  back  to  the  chariots  of  the 
Caesars  and  the  elephants  of  the  Hannibals, 
and  I  fear  back  to  the  pagan  disregard  of 
human  life  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. The  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
munism are  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
ethical  principles  on  which  our  western 
civilization  is  based  that  these  Communist 
dictators  promptly  attempted  to  suppress 
the  churches  and  all  religions  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  Individual.  This  Is  forcing  our 
religious  organizations,  through  their  lead- 
ers, to  take  a  positive  position  against  com- 
munism and  socialism  and  all  other  forms 
of  government  that  deny  the  basic  Inalien- 
able personal  rights  of  men.  Religious  lead- 
ers especially  stand  to  lose  not  only  their 
property  and  standard  of  living  but  their 
spiritual  Integrity  as  well. 

Many  times  in  past  centuries  whole  nations 
have  suffered  greatly  and  much  blood  has 
l>een  shed  because  some  religious  group  de- 
manded complete  conformity  of  whole  popu- 
lations in  religious  matters  and  control  over 
their  temporal  affairs.  Conversion  by  the 
sword,  however,  has  never  been  successful. 
Land  areas  can  be  taken  by  force,  but  force 
cannot  capture  men's  minds.  Ultimately 
the  pen  proves  to  be  mightier  than  the  sword. 
The  fundamental  religious  principles  that 
people  believe  must  have  free  expression  if 
those  people  are  to  endure. 

In  speaking  of  religious  tolerance.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  sharp  distinction  between 
tolerance  and  indifference.  I  am  sure  that 
tolerance.  Including  religious  tolerance,  is 
essential  to  a  free  society,  but  I  am  even 
more  convinced  that  no  free  society  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  unless  the  great  majority  of 
Its  citizens  subscribe  to  ethical  principles 
and  a  moral  code  that  develops  seif-respect 
and  self-dlsclpllne  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
and  recognition  of  the  individual  citizen's 
basic  obligations  to  others.  With  this  back- 
ground he  win  be  willing  to  concede  to  others 
the  same  rights  that  he  wishes  to  enjoy 
himself. 

The  wars  and  conflicts  of  the  past  that 
arose  over  religious  differences  or  Imperialis- 
tic efforts  to  capture  lands  and  resources  are 
t)elnG  replaced  by  conflicts  arising  from  ef- 
forts to  capture,  control,  and  direct  men's 
minds.  In  this  world-wide  conflict  between 
the  Ideology  of  collectivism  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  personal  freedom  It  seemo  clear  to 
me  that  all  of  our  religious  leaders  must  take 
a  position  In  favor  of  personal  freedom  and 
of  our  western  type  of  civilization,  since  it 
Is  based  on  the  ethical  principles  that  are 
the  very  foundation  of  their  religions.  The 
leaders  of  religious  groups  have  always  had 
a  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  their  re- 
ligious rerponslbllltles  require  them  to  take 
positions  regarding  current  social  and  eco- 


nomic affairs.  For  religious  leaders  to  take  a 
proper  and  sound  position  in  the  present 
world  conflict  without  app>earlng  to  attempt 
domination  of  temporal  affairs  and  without 
Increasing  friction  between  states  and 
nations  Is  difficult,  but  the  Issue  must  be 
faced.  Collectivism,  which  denies  individual 
freedom,  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
man,  and  to  force  communism  on  a  people 
reqi'ires  dictatorship,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  dictator 
lest  his  rule  be  weakened  as  the  people  realize 
the  truth  and  the  false  philosophy  on  which 
his  rule  Is  based  be  broken  down  as  the 
people  assert  their  liberties.  In  contrast,  the 
republics  and  democracies  of  the  world  are 
based  on  respect  for  the  rights  of  Individuals. 
They  tend  to  be  tolerant  of  the  thinking  and 
beliefs  of  all  peoples,  even  to  the  point  wtiere 
the  Inte.-ests  and  aspirations  of  the  liberty- 
loving  majority  may  be  Jeopardized  by  violent 
minorities  dominated  by  totalitarian  Ijellefs 
or  by  individuals  who  preach  communism  as 
a  cloak  to  further  their  ruthless  ambitions. 
This,  too,  poses  a  difficult  issue.  When  does 
free  speech  become  sedition?  How  far  should 
free  nations  go  in  protecting  enemies  of  free- 
dom in  their  efforts  to  destroy  freedom 
itself? 

At  times.  In  past  centuries,  great  masses  of 
the  people  have  been  subjected  to  extreme 
hardships  and  violence  with  religion  as  a 
front  for  the  ambitions  of  ruthless  leaders. 
Atain  today  great  masses  of  people  are  being 
subjected  to  hardship  and  violence  to  ad- 
vance the  principles  of  collectivism  and  to 
further  the  ambitions  of  a  few  dictators  who 
falsely  claim  that  their  actions  will  result  in 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  peoples  cf  the  world 
want  peace,  not  war.  Through  the  centuries 
of  the  recorded  history  dictetors.  no  matter 
how  they  have  achieved  their  power,  have 
been  responsible  for  most  of  our  disastrous 
wars. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  are  all 
animals  as  well  as  human  beings,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  needs  and  laws  that  con- 
trol the  animal  kingdom.  As  animals  wo 
must  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but 
these  things  alone  will  not  satisfy  our  desires 
as  human  beings.  To  keep  a  people  prosper- 
ous and  happy  sound  policies  must  be  fol- 
lowed which  contribute  to  both  physical  and 
spiritual  well-being  and  to  economic  and 
social  progress.  The  Bible  recognizes  clearly 
this  dual  nature  of  man.  In  Genesis  appears 
the  line,  "In  the  swe:it  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  but  Deuteronomy  adds.  "Man 
doth  njt  live  by  bread  alone."  The  promises 
made  in  the  name  of  communism  especially 
appeal  to  people  living  in  poverty  and  misery 
and  whose  pressing  animal  needs  seem  to  be 
more  Important  than  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Our  m.odern  western  society  by  the  \i.se  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  power  and  spe- 
cialization of  'abor  has  given  each  of  us  a 
great  deal  more  for  our  labor,  but  at  the  same 
time  It  has  made  us  Increasingly  dependent 
up>on  one  another.  As  our  means  of  commu- 
n. cation  and  transportation  have  improved 
and  the  world  hp.s  grown  relatively  smaller 
whole  nations  are  becoming  more  dependent 
upon  one  another.  As  we  become  more  inter- 
dependent clearly  it  is  necessary  that  we  be- 
come more  understanding  and  more  tolerant 
of  one  another's  problems,  for  only  by  effec- 
tively working  toeether  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  maintain  our  own  existence.  Today  even 
a  farmer,  who  has  traditionally  been  consid- 
ered economically  the  m.ost  independent 
among  -is.  Is  himself  dependent  for  his  very 
existence  upon  the  smooth  functioning  of 
our  industrial  order.  He  must  have  a  mar- 
ket for  his  surplus.  He  lights  his  lamps  and 
operates  his  milking  machine  with  electricity 
produced  by  a  power  company  which  uses 
machinery  made  in  Pittsburgh  or  Schenec- 
tady and  coal  mined  In  Kentucky  or  Virginia 
or  oil  from  Texas.  This  power  comes  to  him 
through  wires  made  in  Connecticut  out  of 


copper  from  Montana  or  Utah.  Re  hauls  his 
produce  in  a  truck  made  In  Michigan  (or 
maybe  even  in  South  Bend ) .  powered  by  gas- 
oline from  oil  out  of  the  Southwest.  He  pays 
taxes  to  help  support  the  Marshall  plan.  His 
son  may  be  fighting  In  Korea.  Break  the 
spirit  of  willing  cooperation  and  existence 
biecomes  a  very  difficult  problem,  an  impos- 
sible one  for  most  of  us.  In  our  modern 
western  civilization  we  must  have  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  cooperate  with  others  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  living.  And  to 
an  even  greater  degree  we  must  respect  one 
another's  view  and  make  real  progress  In  oiir 
social  and  economic  relations  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  liberties. 

It  Is  increasingly  clear  that  our  large  In- 
dustrial corporations  are  not  merely  eco- 
nomic institutions,  but  that  they  have  social 
responsibilities  and  problems  as  well — that 
business  decisions  and  policies  must  be  made 
and  adopted  not  only  in  the  light  of  short- 
and  long-term  economic  factors  but  also  with 
due  recognition  of  pertinent  social  values 
and  possible  social  reactions.  We  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  believe  and  hope  that  we  are 
making  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
economic  progress  of  our  country.  We  also 
hope  and  believe  that  we  are  contributing 
to  the  stability  and  social  well-being  c'  our 
thousands  of  employees  and  of  all  those  who 
are  affected  by  our  business.  Our  American 
industry,  with  Its  development  of  mechanical 
power,  better  tools,  and  better  organization 
of  human  effort,  is  making  possible  material 
benefits  and  a  standard  of  living  for  all  peo- 
ple that  only  kings  dreamed  about  r.  couple 
of  centuries  ago.  We  believe  the  actions  of 
our  large  American  industrial  organizations 
are  the  economic  expression  of  the  same 
fundamental  principles  that  are  the  basis 
of  our  political  institutions  and  our  religious 
beliefs. 

The  advocates  of  Government-planned 
economy  and  of  Socialist  and  communistic 
states  appeal  to  envy,  prejudice,  and  greed 
In  the  effort  to  discredit  accomplishment 
and  to  further  their  totalitarian  ambitions. 
They  attempt  to  discredit  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  our  free  aoclety  by  magnifying 
a  few  of  its  weaknesses  or  defects.  Th?y  get 
the  peoples  confidence  by  promising  great 
improvement  In  their  physical  welfare  if  they 
will  adopt  the  Communist  society.  By  the 
time  the  people  find  that  these  promises  are 
not  fulfilled  they  are  already  trapped.  It  Is 
too  late.  They  have  gone  down  a  one-way 
street.  In  terms  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
our  type  of  free  society  Is  relatively  young, 
and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  would  take 
the  position  that  it  Is  perfect  and  cannot  be 
Improved.  But  on  analysis  of  the  facts  we 
have  made  more  progress  for  more  people 
In  less  time,  both  in  terms  of  physical  goods 
produced  and  consumed  and  as  human  be- 
ings, than  ever  was  made  t>efore  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Our  free  society,  based  on  the  religious 
concept  of  individual  freedom,  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  Individual  and  his 
rights  and  obligations,  has  given  him  posi- 
tive incentives  for  accomplishment  and  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  all.  This  has  pro- 
moted and  rewarded  the  Initiative  of  the 
millions,  thereby  producing  this  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  I  am  sure  that 
no  society,  based  on  state  planning  from  the 
top  or  regimentation  of  all  Individuals  with 
a  resulting  curtailment  of  Initiative  and  op- 
portunity, can  produce  an  equally  prospercui 
and  happy  society. 

In  these  troublesome  times,  we  mtist  un- 
derstand and  renew  our  faith  in  our  funda- 
mental beliefs,  and  make  sure  that  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  oiu"  times 
and  of  our  dally  living  we  do  net  adopt  poli- 
cies which  violate  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

My  special  plea  tonight  Is  that  all  of  tit 
should  work  to  further  social  and  economic 
progress  based  on  the  common  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  Ota'  religions  and  as  expressed  in 
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the  Coruitltutlon  of  our  eouotry.  I  tm  nm 
Uut  OiU  U  Um  way  to  comb«t  tb«  ftlM 
phUoaoritalM  of  oaaouBMmlszn  and  atAt*  pUn- 
ntnc.  acd  that  only  thrrugb  a  clear  demon- 
BtniUan  or  xht  material  and  spiritual  beue- 
flta  of  our  frM  trstem  can  w«  coorert  others 
to  It.  Wbile  I  twltere  w«.  M  well  as  th« 
p— yls  or  ail  otber  fr««  aiWniM.  muat  at  all 
tlaass  be  prepared  to  defend  ottraelrea  against 
Invasion,  and  be  willing  to  help  each  other 
vlMS  auaeked,  I  do  not  believe  that  com- 
■Mdm  MB  be  vanqutabed  by  the  sword, 
that  bulleU  will  kUl  Meaa.  no  matter  bow 
wroiiti  these  ideaa  may  be.  We  must  vlg« 
or  usly  oppose  tliia  false  phlloaophy  and  the 
dirt.i:  rs  who  are  promoting  It  but  not  the 
people  who  are  b«inc  mlaled  by  It.  Only 
when  the  great  maaaes  of  the  people  of  the 
world  underatand  the  baala  of  our  prosperity 
and  freedcm  and  understand  and  accept  the 
fundamental  truths  that  we  believe,  wUl  we 
hare  a  aectire  foundation  for  peace  lu  the 
world.  Bff(»^  of  orKanizatloa.s  such  as  yours 
to  estebllsb  the  bi-otherhood  of  man  In  a  free 
fcoclety  are  certainly  making  progress  In  the 
right  dU-ectlon.  Only  the  truth  can  keep  us 
free. 


RecIamatioD  and  ConserTation  of  Water 
Resoarces  Never  Has  Been  and  Shoaid 
Not  B«  a  Partuan  Party  PoHcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALiroRyriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23,  1950 

Mr  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  amazement  and  disapp>ointment  the 
statement  of  my  colleaRue  Congress- 
woman  Helen  G.^H.'kGAN  Dolcl.as  which 
was  printed  in  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord under  date  of  September  22.  1950 

I  do  not  believe  that  reclamation  and 
the  ccn.servation  of  water  resources  ever 
ha^  been  a  partisan  party  issue.  The 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  passed  by  a 
Republican  Congress.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  really  the  father  of 
the  idea.  The  general  policies  outlined 
in  that  act,  with  certain  additions  and 
improvements,  have  been  recommended 
and  supported  by  every  succeeding  Pres- 
ident. The  differences  regarding  what 
should  be  done  in  th°  conservation  of 
waters  and  In  the  reclamation  of  arid 
areas  has  never  followed  party  lines. 
Furthermore.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the.se  problems  should  not  follcw  party 
lines. 

To  make  reclamation  and  water  con- 
servation a  party  is-ue  would  in  my 
opinion  be  very  damagine;  to  the  cause 
which  we  are  trying  to  foster. 

It  Ls  interesv'ing  to  note  for  instance 
that  when  the  Central  Valley  project  be- 
gan to  take  shape  that  the  approval  of 
it  by  the  Le^isiatuie  of  California  and 
by  the  people  of  California  was  not 
gained  through  the  efforts  of  any  of  the 
political  parties,  as  such.  It  was  a  non- 
partisan effort  of  a  great  eroup  of  people 
who  saw  m  the  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  projrct  the  key  to  the  destiny 
of  California  Many  people  and  numer- 
ous groups  and  interests  opposed  the 
project.  Nevertheless  it  was  approved 
by  a  substantial  majority  at  the  polls. 


Later  during  the  great  depression, 
when  our  State  turned  to  the  National 
Oovemment  for  aid.  two  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  aid  were  Republican 
Congressmen  B.  W.  Gearhart.  of  Fresno, 
and  Richard  J.  Welch,  of  San  Francisco. 
Undoubtedly  the  entire  California  dele- 
gation participated  in  the  request  but 
the  two  mentioned  above  are  the  only 
onea  who  personally  have  told  me  of 
that  historic  meeting  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  have  been  told  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  informed  of  the  project  and  the 
purpose  and  nature  of  it.  he  wanted  to 
know   why   they    were   a.sking   the   Na- 
tional Government  for  aid  for  a  project 
that  concerned  itself  exclusively  with 
intrastate     waters.    The     streams     in- 
volved, together  with  their  watersheds, 
are  all  within  the  confines  of  California. 
Piesident  Roosevelt,  according  to  my  in- 
formants, pointed  out  to  tho.se  pre.*nt 
that  since  no  interstate  streams  were  in- 
volved, he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  legality 
of  Federal  aid  to  this  project.    Fui'ther- 
more.  there  was  no  undeveloped  public 
arid  land  which  might  be  reclaimed  by 
this  project  as  was  the  case  in  most  of 
the  reclamation  projects  previous  to  that 
time.     However,  some  of  those  present 
pointed  out  to  President  Roosevelt  that 
the  major  dam  of  the  project,  namely 
Shasta  Dam.  would  have  the  effect  of 
regulating  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River.     The  Sacramento  River  is  a  navi- 
pable  stream  and   has   been  navigated 
from  time  immemorial.     It  was  pointed 
out  that  millions  of  dollars  had   been 
spent  in  trying  to  control  the  flow  of 
that  stream.     It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  much  Federal  money  had  been  sjjent 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  silting  and  control 
floods  on  the  Sacramento.    The  Federal 
Government  having  control  of  and  jur- 
isdiction over  navigable  streams,  it  was 
susLcested  that  it  was  lesal  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  appropriate  money 
to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the 
Central   Valley   project.     On   that   fine 
thread  tie  first  aid  given  was  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  and  was  the  amount 
which  the  President  recommended  as  the 
initial  contribution  largely  to  determine, 
by  investigation,  whether  or  not  Federal 
money  could  be  lawfully  spent  on  the 
project.     It  is  known  by  everyone  that 
from  that  date  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  project  and  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated   in   the  development   and 
construction  of  the  project,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  new  in  sight. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  committees  of 
Congress  to  understand  the  project  and 
to  appropriate  mcney  for  its  develop- 
ment, numerous  Congressmen  have  given 
aid,  including  Mrs.  Douci..as  and  the 
author  of  th:s  statement.  Differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  various  phases  of 
the  project  have  arisen.  For  instance, 
Mrs.  Douglas  and  myself  have  on  nu- 
merous occasions  advocated  the  con- 
struction and  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  transmission  lines  to  carry  the 
electricity  developed  at  the  power  plant 
below  the  Shasta  Dam.  This  policy  has 
been  violently  opposed  In  the  House  by 
members  of  both  parties.  For  instance. 
my  good  iricnd  Jed  Johnson,  who  left 


Congress  some  time  apo  and  who  was 
for  years  chairmr\n  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Appropriations,  did  not  be- 
lieve In  that  principle.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  to  point  out  that  no  party  can 
claim  that  it  alone  is  the  friend  of  rec- 
lamation and  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  our  waterways.  The  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  extension  of  my 
collea'aie  that  "because  the  Republican- 
controlled  Eight i?th  ConjTress  sharply 
curtailed  progress  on  the  Central  Valley 
project,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  does 
not  have  enough  water  to  supply  ito  ever- 
increasing  demands." 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  the  correct 
conclusion  nor  a  correct  statement  of 
facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Elghtieh  Con- 
gress gave  less  money  than  I  personally 
wished  they  had  appropriated.  How- 
ever, that  Congress  was  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  did  balance  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  budtiets  of  the 
Truman  administration  have  been  un- 
balanced. This  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  we  have  the  terrible  rash  of 
inflation  which  is  puni.shinc:  every  family 
in  America  today.  No  matter  if  they 
had  given  more  money,  the  project  would 
not  have  been  completed  as  no  Con- 
gress, irrespective  of  its  political  com- 
plexion, would  have  fiiven  enoueh  dur- 
in.g  the  period  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress was  In  session  to  have  completed 
the  project  by  this  time.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Delta-Mendota  canal 
was  not  completed  as  early  as  it  should 
have  been  and  as  a  result  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  was  enjoined  from  divert- 
ing water  to  the  south  into  the  Frlant- 
Kern  canal.  The  injunction  was 
granted  by  a  judge  who  is  a  Democrat, 
appointed  by  a  Democratic  Pi-esident. 
His  decision  was  based  on  purely  legal 
grounds,  without  any  consideration 
whatever  of  party  policies. 

The  effort  to  a.s.sail  one  party  or  the 
other  for  their  deficiencies  in  reclama- 
tion   development    will    not    bring    the 
progress  to  which  the  projects  are  en- 
titled.   Neither  party  can  claim  all  the 
ciedit  nor  take  all  the  blame  in  these 
matters.    For  the  good  of  the  projects, 
it  IS  better  to  have  a  situation,  which  by 
and  large  has  been  the  situation  up  to 
now.  where  the  question  is  not  which 
party  Is  in  control  when  appropriations 
are  made  for  their  development  but  what 
Is  the  merit  of  any  particular  project.' 
I  hope  I  will  never  see  the  day  when  a 
project  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
pohtical  affiliation  of  tho.se  who  support 
it  and  the  secret  question  asked  by  the 
committeemen  listening  to  the  evidence 
Is.  "Are  the  supporters  of  the  project  of 
our  pohtical  affiliation?"    The  only  at- 
titude that  the  committee  should  take, 
and  I  believe  this  has  been  their  atti- 
tude, is  what  are  the  merits  of  the  claim 
being  made  for  any  particular  project 
and  what  amount  of  money  is  a  reason- 
able amount  to  appropriate  and  which 
can  be  best  utilized  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year? 

Sometimes  zealots  on  both  sides  of  the 
problem  try  to  enmesh  or  utilize  recla- 
mation projects  for  political  advantage. 
For  instance,  when  Secretary  of  In- 
ter or  KruR  made  a  trip  in  the  fall  of 
1948  to  Arizona  and  to  Vallejo.  Calif.,  to 
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make  an  announcement  in  those  particu- 
lar areas  that  two  certain  projects  had 
been  approved  by  him.  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  merely  done  for  the  purpose  of 
trjing  to  indicate  to  those  areas  that 
the  Democratic  administration  had  been 
kind  enough  to  approve  two  projects  in 
which  those  areas  were  Interested,  and 
consequently  the  voters  should  express 
their  gratitude  by  Democratic  votes. 
That  trip  was  a  distinct  disservice  to  the 
reclamation  program.  The  Secretary 
could  have  made  that  announcement  in 
Washington,  filed  his  report,  in  which  he 
declared  the  project  to  be  feasible,  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  would  then 
be  eligible  for  appropriations.  It  did 
not  need  any  trip  to  the  western  coast 
with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Sec- 
retary just  before  election  time  to  indi- 
cate that  the  project  had  been  found 
feasible  and  it  was  recommended  as  such 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  That 
trip  was  such  an  obvious  political  one 
that  I  hated  to  see  it  be  tied  to  any  recla- 
mation project.  The  statement  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  is  along  the  same  line.  For  in- 
stance she  says: 

Today,  thanks  to  renewed  progress  on  the 
Central  Valley  project  under  a  Democratic 
controlled  Congress,  farmers  in  tlie  Chow 
China  water  district  wUl  get  the  water  they 
need 

Some  of  the  very  works  that  enable 
them  to  get  this  water  were  built  by 
money  appropriated  by  a  Republican 
Congress.  In  fact,  it  is  not  now  certain 
exactly  when  the  water  will  be  delivered 
but  the  contract  for  its  delivery  has  been 
signed. 

I  think  that  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  CaU- 
fornia,  has  done  mo:-e  than  any  other 
single  individual,  in  or  out  of  Congress. 
to  get  appropriations  for  the  Central 
Valley  project.  He  has  taken  the  time 
to  come  to  Washington  from  his  busy  job 
as  Governor  of  California  to  plead  with 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
for  aid  in  the  rapid  development  of  our 
Central  Valley  project.  I  know  that  his 
presence  has  had  tremendous  influence 
on  the  committees  to  whom  he  has 
talked.  For  instance,  that  great  friend 
of  reclamation.  Congressman  Mich.^el 
KiRWAN,  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  pres- 
entation of  the  Central  Valley  project 
Items  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1948  to  eulogizing  the  Governor  and 
praising  his  efforts  for  coming  to  Wash- 
ington to  explain  the  need  of  California 
for  appropriations  in  order  that  the 
Central  Valley  project  could  be  rapidly 
brought  to  completion.  What  greater 
testimony  could  there  be  that  reclama- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  our  waters 
is  not  a  jwlitical  problem — is  not  a  par- 
tisan problem — than  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  KiRw.AN,  who  has  been  our  stanch 
friend  in  support  of  money  for  this  proj- 
ect ever  since  I  came  to  Congress?  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  itself  at 
various  times  that  I  have  appeared  be- 
fore them — and  I  have  appeared  before 
them  <\t  every  session  of  Congress  since 
I  have  been  here — have  been  divided 
within  the  parties.  Some  members  of 
the  Democrats  do  not  believe,  hke  Mr. 
KiRWAN  does,  that  the  transmission  lines 
should  be  owned  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau.   On  the  Republican  side  we,  like- 


wise, have  a  division  of  opinion  some- 
times, some  believing  that  the  public 
should  own  transmission  lines  and  some 
being  opposed  to  it;  some  saying  we  are 
emphasizing  hydroelectric-power  devel- 
opment too  much  and  irrigation  too  lit- 
tle, and  so  forth.  The  net  result  has 
been  that  we  have  fared  rather  well  con- 
sidering all  the  other  expenses  our  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  face  during  the  past 
few  years.  I  hope  that  when  I  go  to  a 
committee  and  discuss  the  water  prob- 
lems of  California,  either  to  get  author- 
ity for  a  project  or  to  get  money  for  it, 
that  no  member  of  the  committee  will 
look  at  me  and  inquire  whether  I  am 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  I  hope 
that  all  he  will  say  is,  "What  merit  is 
there  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Johnson 
makes  regarding  the  project  involved? 
Is  it  sound?  Is  it  feasible?  Is  it  prac- 
tical and  does  our  fiscal  situation  permit 
us  to  give  money  to  the  project  at  this 
time?"  Is  these  can  be  answered  in  the 
aflBrmative.  I  hope  that  no  member  will 
hesitate  to  grant  my  plea,  and  especially 
will  not  consider  what  my  particular 
party  affiliation  is. 


Communist  Infiltration  of  the  Scientific 
Profession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22\  1950 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ranks  of  American  scientists  have 
been  Infiltrated  to  an  alarming  degree  by 
the  Communist  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  This  real  threat  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity is  a  matter  which  has  either  been 
Ignored  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
or  treated  far  too  lightly  by  this  vital  ad- 
ministrative aErency  of  the   Government. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  softness  toward 
Communists  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  these  many  years. 

Klaus  Fuchs  and  Harry  Gold  are  not  iso- 
lated phenomena  in  their  betrayals  of  this 
country's  vital  scientific  secrets.  Their  cases 
are  a  part  of  a  general  pattern  of  Communist 
Infiltration  of  the  scientific  profession. 

The  startling  fact  is  that  at  least  500  sci- 
entists whose  biographies  are  listed  in  Amer- 
ican Men  of  Science  have  been  openly  affili- 
ated with  the  Communist  movement 
through  ItB  deceitful  and  seditious  front 
organizations.  Any  scientist  who  is  anybody 
in  the  world  of  science  is  listed  in  this  au- 
thentic reference  work. 

It  may  be  countered  by  some  apologists 
for  subversion  that  500  represents  a  small 
and  Insignificant  percentage  of  the  50.000 
scientists  whose  biographies  are  given  la 
American  Men  of  Science,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  even  a  1  percent  Incidence  of 
disloyalty  among  scientists  may  strilte  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  national  security.     Fur- 


thermore, the  very  eminence  of  these  600 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  among 
scientists  Is  a  shocking  phenomenon  la 
American  life,  and  their  scientific  prominence 
more  than  makes  up  for  their  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  scientific  pro- 
fession. Included  in  this  list  of  500  are  some 
of  the  "scientific  greats"  of  all  time 

What,  one  may  ask.  can  be  the  controlling 
motive  which  prompts  a  man  of  science  to 
betray  the  country  which  honors  him  and 
his  profession  and  affords  him  unparalleled 
opportunity?  It  is  apparent  that  we  must 
look  t>eyond  such  base  or  sordid  motives  as 
economic  advantage  or  hatred  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  for  an  answer  to 
that  question.  The  Communists  are  far  too 
shrewd  to  attempt  any  appeal  to  scientists 
generally  on  the  basis  of  pure  selfishness  or 
class  hatred.  It  would  appear  from  the 
record  that  spurious  or  misapplied  notions 
of  "world  brotherhood"  and  "the  interna- 
tionalism of  science  "  underlie,  for  the  most 
part,  the  behavior  of  those  scientists  who 
afflUlate  with  the  Communist  or  the  Commu- 
nist-front movement  and.  thereby,  lend  their 
great   prestige   to   subversion. 

Several  publishing  events  of  recent  days 
have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  issue  of 
our  national  security,  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  scientific  ranlcs 
of  the  United  States  and  as  it  is  met  by 
Government  administrative  agencies. 

First,  we  have  the  publication  of  a  book 
entitled  "Security,  Loyalty,  and  Science."  by 
Prof.  Walter  F.  Gelihorn,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. This  volume,  published  by  the  Cor- 
nell University  Press,  is  a  not-to-subtle  effort 
to  hold  the  very  idea  of  loyalty  clearance 
for  atomic  scientists  up  to  public  scorn  and 
ridicule. 

Second,  we  have  several  reviews  of  the 
Gelihorn  book  attempting  to  give  it  favor- 
able acceptance  by  the  public.  It  received 
enthusiastic  support  from  book  reviewers  of 
several  New  York  newspapers — the  same  New 
York  papers.  Incidentally,  which  gave  such 
favorable  reviews  to  Owen  Lattlmore'g  recent 
l>ook.  In  addition  to  these  widely  read  New 
York  reviews,  a  national  magazine  gave  con- 
siderable publicity  to  Professor  Gellhom's 
book  a  short  time  ago  in  an  article  entitled 
"Danger:  We're  Headed  for  a  Russianized 
America." 

Third,  we  have  a  series  of  articles  In  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  written  by  the 
papers  financial  editor,  Leslie  Gould,  under 
the  title  "The  Story  of  Senator  MacMahon." 
This  series  of  articles  has  disclosed  the  amaz- 
Inj  information  that  the  top  employee  In  the 
office  of  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  a 
man  whose  Communist  connections  led  htm 
to  write  for  the  Communist  Party's  New 
Masses  and  to  espou.se  the  Communist-in- 
spired and  Communist -directed  campaign  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace  for  the  the  Presidency  in 
1948.  This  man  was  the  late  Charles  E. 
Calkins. 

These  publishing  events  call  for  some 
elaboration  of  their  significance. 

I  propose  to  show  that  Prof  Walter  F.  Geli- 
horn was  completely  disqualified  to  approach 
any  study  of  loyalty  and  security  In  an  Im- 
partial frame  of  mind.  Gellhorn's  conclu- 
sions could  hardly  be  other  than  self-serving, 
human  nature  being  what  it  Is,  and  Gell- 
horn's  prior  attitudes  having  been  what  they 
were . 

For  more  than  10  years,  Prof.  Walter  F. 
Gelihorn  has  Ijeen  allergic  to  all  investiga- 
tions of  un-American  activities,  at  the 
slightest  contact  with  which  he  brealcs  out 
with  a  rash  of  words. 

Gelihorn  was  Incompetent  for  the  job  of 
examining  loyalty  and  sectirliy  programs  and 
should  have  been  disqualified  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

1  He  has  a  personal  stake  in  finding 
against  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 
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a.  On  April  19.  1M3.  he  was  tubjected  to 
eiamlnaUon  »s  a  witness  by  tto«  comrrw- 
sional  committee.  whKrb  confronted  him 
with  evidence  of  bis  own  Commnn tit-front 
MtlTlties  and  ocoinccUons: 

8.  He  hm  colJtbormted  with  known  Com- 
munists in  thPlr  enterprises: 

4.  He  hss  been  Rmiisted  with  CommunUt 
OigHitratlons  c.ted  aa  subveralTe  by  the  con- 
tuiwliii  1 1   committee; 

5.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  pub- 
jblttered  aitlcles  against  the  con- 
committee: 

6  He  luM  adHKlttsd  wilder  oath  that  he  had 
probably  ilgiMd  aa  attack  on  the  Congres- 
sional committee's  record  without  ever  hav- 
ing rcRd  or  seen  any  part  of  It.  1.  e.,  the  com- 
mittee's baartngs: 

7.  In  at  »east  one  ln*t*nce.  be  faUined 
tb*  eongresslonRl  committee's  printed 
raoavd.  aiMl  in  so  doings  oootnuUcted  his  own 
Kwora  tMttmony; 

8.  He  has  written  ar  article  In  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  In  defense  of  a  notonoiis  Com- 
munlst-front  organisation; 

9.  Be  has  claimed,  under  oath,  complete 
tgnoTAnce  of  the  simplest  facta  about  the 
Amertaui  Communist  Party:  and 

10  Bs  baa  been  a  well-known  enemy  of 
the  Hotise  Comnlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlTltles  for  a  pertf>d  of  more  th.in   10  years. 

AlBMSt  a  year  t>efore  the  publication  of 
f  I  of osanr  CleUhom's  Tolume:  the  Conmiu- 
ntsts  had  formed  a  favorabie  Impression  of  It 
and  anticipated  that  It  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion In  the  fle!d  of  political  science.  The 
Oaanmixniats  snd  their  fellow  travelers  know 
Itinir  fllSMds  better  than  these  friends  know 
them?elTes.  TT.e  November  5.  1M9.  Iwue  of 
the  New  York  Teachers  News  carried  an  edi- 
torial by  Its  Communist  editor.  Abraham 
Lederman  which  looked  forward  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Oellhorn's  book  In  the 
following  words: 

"Of  course  1  cannot  venture  an  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  concliulons  the  study 
wtll  reach,  but  I  did  get  the  Impression, 
when  a  Columbia  professor  participating  In 
tie  project  Interviewed  me  this  summer 
•  •  •  that  the  resuiu  wutild  represent  a 
contribution  In  the  field  of  political  science." 

The  10  points  which  I  have  cited  as  dis- 
qualifying ProftiKJr  Gellhom  from  writing 
an  Impartial  book  on  the  questions  involved 
In  loyalty  and  security,  can  be  documented 
to  the  hilt.  t 

Oellhorn's  general  method  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit loyalty  Investigations  is  to  cite  a  few 
anonymous  cases  In  which  absurd  questions 
were  allege<lly  asked  by  the  Investigators. 
Inasmuch  ma  everything  Is  strictly  anony- 
mous, you  mu5t  take  Oellhorn's  word  for  It 
that  these  questions  were  asked  of  some  un- 
named Covenunent  employees  or  prospective 
employees  by  unnamed  investigators  on  un- 
named dates  at  unnamed  places.  Such  Is 
the  character  of  ProTcskor  Cellhorn's  re- 
search. 

ProfcMor  Oellhcrn  and  the  reviewers  who 
hav«  favorably  publicized  bis  book  reveal  a 
tfsgree  of  ignorance  about  the  Communist 
aaovement  which  is  truly  appalling  and 
which.  If  tn&de  the  basis  of  otir  national  pol- 
icy, would  be  dangerous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  would  require  another  book  to  set 
down  the  full  details  of  this  Ignorance  (as- 
suming that  It  13  not,  in  all  cases,  deliberate 
diatortton),  Oommtmtst  caplotiage  would 
ftntf  Its  pathway  very  considerably  smoothed 
11  the  American  people  coiUd  be  frightened 
by  the  hobgoblin  of  totalltarlaniam  into 
abandoning  their  insistence  that  the  loyalty 
of  atomic  scientist  be  thoroughly  checked 

before  they  are  given  access  to  secrets  which 
are  vital  to  our  national  sectirUy. 

I  miut  limit  myself  to  a  single  Illustration 
<tf  Qallhor  'Tance  (or  was  It  deliberate 

mlsrepre.  .  t  of  the  fMcts  about  Com- 

■nmtot  organisations  In  this  counuy.     On 


psgea  141-142  of  his  book,  he  depicts  the 
American  Russian  Institute  as  a  very  re- 
spectable (IX  not.  Indeed,  conservative)  or- 
ganization and.  by  clear  Implication,  assail* 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  for  his  listing 
of  the  American  Russian  Institute  as  a  Com- 
munist organization  While  stating  seversl 
facts  about  the  Amerlf-^n  Russian  Institute 
(proving  that  he  did  some  research  on  the 
subject).  Oellhorn  omits  the  relevant  fact 
that  Henry  H.  Calllns  Is  executive  director  of 
the  organization.  Is  it  possible  that  Gell- 
horn  did  net  know  this?  Or  Is  It  possible 
that  he  did  not  kiiow  that  Henry  H.  Collins 
has  been  named  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist espionage  cell  In  the  Ftederal  Ocvern- 
ment  which  Inclrded  Alger  Hiss.  H-^xry  Dex- 
ter V/Mte.  Dean  Acheson's  law  partner,  Don- 
ald H.-f.  John  Abt,  Nathan  W»tt,  Lee  Pre«^- 
man.  and  Gregory  Silvermastcr?  Such  con- 
venient omlsslooj  of  feet  pervade  the  fccok 
of  Professor  Oellhcrn — convenient  In  the 
sense  that  It  serves  the  Interests  of  the  Com- 
munist Pnrty  at  a  crucial  moment  in  our 
national  history. 

It  may  have  been  unintentional,  but  Oell- 
horn's book  reveals  the  sloppy  thinking  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  edudiors 
and  scientists. 

lu  liay  1048.  PulUm  Lewis.  Jr..  revealed 
that  the  self-proclaimed  Communist  Hans 
Frlestadt  bad  been  granted  a  gl.flCO  fellow- 
shfp  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.^ston  for 
study  at  the  University  of  North  C;irellna. 
The  matter  was  wholly  newsworthy  but.  de- 
spite this  obvious  fact,  Oellhorn  writes  that 
a  radio  sensationalist  had  reported  It.  The 
objective  and  Impartial  Columbia  University 
profe££or  refraU.cd  from  ramlng  Fulton 
Lewis  Jr..  but  resorted  instead  to  the  use  of 
tn  epithet  In  Identifying  this  prominent 
radio  broadcaster. 

After  recording  the  fact  that  a  radio  sen- 
sationalist (as  he  put  it)  had  reported  the 
appointment  of  Communist  Hans  Prelstadt 
to  a  il.aOO  fellowship  t>y  the  Atomic  Snergy 
Commission,  Professor  Oellhorn  went  on  In 
his  ufual  effort  to  portray  the  American  peo- 
ple as  mad  with  antl-C<Hnmunist  hysteria — 
a  caricature  which  Is  far  from  the  tnith  but 
which  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Among  other  things,  he 
wrote:  "The  Juxtaposition  of  'atom'  and 
'CommunLtt'  stimulated  a  fervor  of  response 
which  was  undiminished  by  the  sobering 
facts  th£t  the  fellowships  involved  no  danger 
to  secrets  of  any  description."  Gellhorn 
overlooks  the  simple  fact  that,  regardless  of 
his  own  favomble  reaction  to  subsldlflng 
Communists  with  taxpayers'  money,  the 
American  people  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  spend  the 
people's   money  in  training   avowed  enemies 

Of  the  United  Btatea.  Would  Oellhorn  advo- 
cate spending  taxpajrers"  money  to  train 
avowed  Nazis  In  the  field  of  nuclear  fission 
or  In  any  other  field. 

Oellhorn  cites  with  approval  the  Incredibly 
naive  argument  of  Alfred  Newton  Rlc Hards, 
vice  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  president  of  the  Nattonal  Academy 
of  Eclence.  who  ur^ed  that  edV0MlB(  a  <paaU- 
fled  person,  even  If  a  Communist,  "will  have 
added  one  more  to  the  group— now  far  too 
amall — of  those  capable  of  utilizing  knowl- 
edge of  nuclear  energy  and  of  its  products  In 
the  advancement  of  medicine,  biology,  agri- 
culture, and.  at  need,  could  release  for  Gov- 
ernment classified  service  another  who  pos- 
s««aevl  no  disqualifications.  The  country  will 
have  been  the  gainer  by  his  training."  Oell- 
horn and  Richards,  in  their  consummate 
Ignorance  of  c-iiimunlsm,  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  every  Communist  Is  a  po- 
tential espionage  agent  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  every  such  agent  trmned 
at  the  expense  of  American  taxpayers  re- 
leases the  Soviet  plotters  fn^m  the  hnanctal 
responsibility  of  training  its  own  agents. 


Professor  Gellhorn  alleges,  without  quoting 
him  direcUy,  that  DeUev  W.  Bronk,  president 
o:  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Research  Council  as  well  as 
the  patron  of  Owen  Lattlmore.  echoed  the 
fantastic  nonsense  of  Alfred  Newton  Rich- 
ards. It  should,  of  course,  be  noted  that 
all  of  Oellhorn's  Indictments  of  distinguished 
scientists  and  educators  are  uuwuttng. 

Unwittingly,  Professor  Gellhorn  pl<i.ces  the 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Dr.  James 
B.  Cuuant.  In  a  most  unfavorable  Ughx  by 
quoting  htm  to  the  effect  that  "a  naive 
scientist  or  a  philosopher  with  strong  loyaU- 
tles  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
the  unity  of  the  world*  might  te  a  qtustk»- 
able  asset  for  Government  service  but  "ex- 
tremely  valuable  to  a  uuiven>ity."  In  de- 
scribing a  Cummunist  scienti&t  as  one  who 
b.Uever  In  the  "advancement  of  clvlUration 
and  the  unity  of  the  world."  President 
Ccnant  was  quoting  the  "defense"  of  tha 
convicted  trslt\x,  Alan  Nunn  May.  and  ottaar 
atomic  scientists  who  hsve  betrayed  civili- 
zation to  the  red-handed  murderers  of  the 
Kremlin. 

In  a  totally  diflerent  category  from  the 
wrlUi\gs  of  Gellhorn  and  the  several  reviews 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  series  of 
articles  by  Leslie  Oould.  entitled  "Tne  Story 
of  Senator  licMARoit." 

I  have  already  calied  attention  to  Gould's 
disclosure  that  Charles  S.  Calkins,  clearly 
pro-Communist  in  his  connections  If  not 
indeed  a  card-cariyUig  member  of  the  Ccm- 
munisi  Party,  was  the  top  man  on  the  pay- 
roil  for  3  years  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut who  is  als<5  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  Connecticut  Senator's  personal  ap- 
pointee as  his  scientific  adviser  on  atomic 
energy  was  none  other  than  Dr  Edward  U. 
Condon,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
StcfMlards. 

Despite  Its  own  regulations,  which  I  shall 
discuss  later,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  given  security  clearance  to  Dr. 
Condon. 

The  Communists  have  made  two  major 
organizational  eflorU  to  enlist  A.-nencan 
scientists  In  fronts,  namely,  the  now-defunct 
American-Soviet  Science  Society  and  the  ex- 
isting American  Aiscclatlon  of  S:iectiflo 
Workers.  About  the  latter  I  shall  have  more 
to  say. 

Cr.  Edward  U.  Condon  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Amei^can- 
Sovlet  Science  Society,  a  front  which  has 
been  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Condon  was  not  only 
a  member  of  this  organization's  executive 
committee:  he  was  an  active  solicitor  of 
memberships  for  the  outfit.  On  April  15, 
1946.  he  personally  addressed  a  letter  so- 
liciting memt>ers  ftom  among  the  physicists 
of    the   entire   country. 

Condon's  fellow  olBoen  in  the  Amerlcan- 
Sovlet  Science  Society  Included  the  notori- 
ous Columbia  University  Communist.  Prof. 
Bernbard  J.  Stern. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  attempted  tf)  obtain  the  loyalty 
file  on  Dr.  Condon  from  the  Departme:it  of 
Commerce.  Its  efforts  were  blocked  by  orders 
from  the  White  House.  There  was,  however. 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Condon's  loyalty 
file  contained  much  damaging  and  deroga- 
tory evidence  r.galnst  him.  It  Is  known,  for 
example,  that  the  Army  canceled  a  passp>ort 
which  the  State  Department  had  issued 
Condon  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1945. 
and  that  the  Army  took  steps  to  reoiove 

Condon  from  a  plaue  which  was  bound  for 
Buasla. 

Condon  is  now  cleared  by  th«  Atomic 
E'.-sergy  Cot  i  for  access  to  re5tr;rt?d 

dnta  on  at.  r^.     We  have  not  h?ard 

th^  last  of  the  Cjtidon  case. 
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The  administration  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comml.ssion  with  respect  to  this  question  of 
communism  calls  for  a  relentless  examination 
which  will  not  be  forthcoming  from  this 
Truman  administration. 

There  was  no  lack  of  warning  against  what 
has  transpired  In  the  administration  of  the 
ABC.  When  the  United  States  Senate  con- 
firmed David  Llllenthal  as  head  of  the  AEG 
in  April  1947.  the  question  of  Communist 
infiltration  was  thorouglily  aired. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  adequate 
rules  to  guide  the  AEC  In  removing  all  se- 
curity risks  from  the  personnel  of  atomic 
energy  projects. 

The  o.llclal  policy  of  the  AEC  with  respect 
to  security  clearance  for  personnel  Is  clear 
enou-h  and  adequate  enough  to  keep  any  and 
an  r'^curlty  risks  far  removed  from  atomic 
en?rgy  projects  which  are  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  AEC.  All  that  Is  needed  is  a 
strict  adherence  to.  and  application  of  this 
official  policy. 

All  personnel  connected  In  any  way  with 
atomic-energy  projects  fall  Into  one  or  the 
other  of  two  categories:  (1)  Those  requiring 
security  clearance  and  (2)  those  requiring 
security  approval.  Individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed directly  by  the  AEC  or  who  are  per- 
mitted access  to  restricted  data  must  re- 
ceive <«ecurlty  clearance.  All  Individuals  who 
are  employed  by  contractors  on  work  not 
Involving  access  to  restricted  data  must  re- 
ceive what  Is  term*"l  "security  approval" 

The  official  policy  of  the  AEC  underscores 
the  subversive  character  of  front  organlza- 
tl-^ns  as  no  other  governmental  policy,  de- 
cision, pronouncement,  or  verdict  has  ever 
underscored  It.  The  AEC  has  emphatically 
linked  the  question  of  security  risks  with  the 
question  of  membership  In.  Identification 
with,  or  sympathetic  association  with  organi- 
zations which  have  been  designated  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General,  or  with  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  otherwise  estab- 
lished as  fronts  or  known  to  be  Infiltrated 
with  members  of  subversive  groups. 

The  pertinent  sections  of  the  cfBMal  AEC 
policy  are  worth  quoting  In  full: 

Category  (A)  Includes  th.se  cases  In 
which  there  are  grounds  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  belief  that  the  Individual 
or  his  spouse  has  held  membership  In  or 
Joined  any  organization  which  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  subversive  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, provided  the  individual  did  not  with- 
draw from  such  membership  when  the  or- 
ganization was  so  Identified,  or  otherwise 
establish  his  rejection  of  lu  sub\-er8ive  aims; 
or.  prior  to  the  declaration  by  the  Attorney 
General,  participated  In  the  activities  of  such 
an  organization  In  a  capacity  where  he 
should  reasonably  have  had  knowledge  as  to 
the    subversive    aims    or    purposes    of    the 

organization. 

Category  (B)  Includes  those  cases  In  which 
there  are  grounds  sufQclcnt  to  establish  a 
reasonable  Ijelief  that  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dividual or  his  spouse  there  is— 

1.  Sympathetic  Interest  In  totalitarian. 
Fascist.  Communist,  or  other  subversive  po- 
litical Ideologies. 

2.  \  sympathetic  association  established 
with  members  of  the  Communist  Party;  or 
with  leading  members  of  any  organization 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General.  (Ordinarily  this 
would  not  Include  chance  or  casual  meetings, 
nor  contACts  limited  to  normal  business  or 
official  relations.) 

3.  Identification  with  an  organization  es- 
tablished as  a  front  for  otherwise  subversive 
groups  or  Interests  when  the  personal  views 
of  the  hidividual  are  sympathetic  to  or  co- 
incide  witii   subversive   lines; 

4.  Identification  with  an  organization 
known  to  be  infiltrated  with  members  of  sub- 
versive groups  when  there  is  also  informa- 
tion as  to  other  activities  of  the  individual 


which  establishes  the  probability  that  he 
may  be  a  part  of  or  sympathetic  to  the  In- 
filtrating element,  or  when  he  has  personal 
views  which  are  sympathetic  to  or  coincide 
with  subversive  lines. 

The  AEC  has  explained  that  security  clear- 
ance, as  distinguished  from  security  ap- 
proval, would  ordinarily  be  denied  in  both  of 
the  categories  (Ai  and  (B).  On  the  other 
hand,  security  approval,  while  ordinarily  de- 
nied in  category  (A),  might  be  warranted  in 
those  types  of  de.-ogatory  Information  men- 
tioned under  category  (B». 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that,  in  the  cases  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  atomic  scientists 
m  the  United  States,  there  is  a  pre.sumption 
of  security  risk,  under  any  strict  application 
of  the  foregoing  principles  of  the  AECs  of- 
ficial pwlicy.  Many  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  another  Joined  organizations  which  have 
been  declared  subversive  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  many  more  have  had  sympa- 
thetic associations  with  leading  members  of 
organizations  designated  as  subversive  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

One  of  the  most  Important  projects  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  tiie  Brocjk- 
haven  National   Laboratory  on  Lang   Island. 

Atomic  scientist.  W.  A.  Higlnbotham,  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory.  Higlnbotham 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  an  organization  heavily 
infiltrated  with  Communiot  fellow  travelers. 
Ironically,  the  FAS  has  set  up  a  scientists' 
loyalty  committee,  of  which  Higlnbotham 
Is  chairman.  This  committee  has  among  its 
m.embers  such  veteran  fellow  travelers  as 
Prof.  Stuart  Mudd.  of  the  Unlver.'^ity  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Oswald  Veblen.  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  Melber 
Phillips,  secretary  of  the  FAS.  has  an  exten- 
sive record  of  fellow-traveling  with  Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

Both  W.  A  Hlilnbotham  and  Melber 
Phillips  supported  the  Win-the-Peace  Con- 
ference which  set  up  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Win  the  Peace,  the  latter  organiza- 
tion being  cited  as  s  Communist-front  or- 
ganization by  the  Attorney  General.  (See 
Dally  Worker.  March  5,  1946.  p.  3  i 

The  subversive  Wln-the-Peace  Conference 
was  held  In  Washington,  D.  C,  April  5-7, 
1946  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Henry  A    Wallace. 

Cochalrman  cf  the  Wln-the-Pesce  Confer- 
ence was  Paul  Robeson.  Several  years  ago 
Robeson  publicly  expressed  his  preference 
for  the  Soviet  Union  as  his  homeland,  for 
himself  and  his  family.  One  of  Robeson's 
recent      anti -American      performances      took 

place  in  ParlsMh  April  1949  At  the  Paris 
Congress  for  World  Peace,  an  out-and-out 
Communist  affair.  Robeson  declared  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  United  States  would  not  fight 
to  defend  their  country   against   the   Soviet 

Union,  a  gross  libel  against  the  Negro  people 
of  America. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Win-the-Peace  Con- 
ference, with  whom  W.  A.  Higlnbotham  asso- 
ciated himself.  Included  such  notorious  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  as  the  follow- 
ing: James  E.  Allen.  Edward  K.  Barsky.  John 
T  Bernard.  Lewis  A.  Berne,  Walter  Bernstein, 
Dorothy  Brewster,  Harry  Bridges.  Louis  E. 
Burnham.  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Hugh  De- 
Lacy.  Muriel  Draper,  W.  E.  B.  Dubois.  Julius 
Emspak.  How.ird  Fast.  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
Stephen  H  Fntchman.  William  Gropper. 
Ralph  Gundlach.  Langston  Hughes.  Crockett 
Johnson.  Kenneth  Leslie.  Albert  Maltz,  Saul 

Mills.  Grant  W.  Cakes.  Martin  Popper.  Ferdi- 
nand C    Smith,  and  Bernhard  J.  Stern. 

Lyle  Borst.  atomic  scientist,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff* of  Broukhaven  National 
Laboratory  on  Long  Island. 


The  Daily  Worker  of  February  28.  1949. 
featured  the  announcement  that  Lyle  Bsrst 
would  address  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  I*eace.  The  headline 
In  the  newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party 
read  as  follows:  Atom  scientist  to  address 
peace  parley."  In  lending  his  name  to  the 
Communist  gathering  which  was  convened 
at  the  Waldorf -A.^torla  Hotel.  March  25-27. 
1949,  Lyle  Borst  performfd  a  distinct  serv.ce 
for  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  The 
Waldorf-Astoria  conference  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions. 

The  Coneressional  Comrr.ittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  published  a  lenzthy 
special  report  c.i  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions,  making  It 
clear  beyond  the  S'lchte.<;t  dubt  that  Com- 
munists dominate  the  organization 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  meeting  commanded 
the  widest  attention  In  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  Anti-Communist  pickets 
were  in  line  around  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
H' tel  throughout  the  metting.  The 
sjjeeches  made  at  the  gathering  were,  with 
a  single  notable  exception,  directed  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  Stales  (the  ex- 
ception being  the  speech  of  Ncrman 
Cousins ) . 

The  panel  on  natural  science  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria meeting,  scheduled  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Lyle  Borst,  of  Br<x?khaven  National 
Laboratory  was  presided  over  by  Philip  Mor- 
rison, professor  of  physics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Philip  Morrison  Is  a  nuclear  physicist 
who  took  part  in  the  desiun  aiid  labric^Uon 
of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Lc^s  Alamos  Labora- 
tory (See  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientisu, 
February  1949.  p.  37.) 

At  the  1949  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  Pro- 
fessor Morrison  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers. 

Parenthetically  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship has  been  listed  as  a  subversive  Commu- 
nist-front organization  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States 

In  his  speech  before  this  subversive  group 
Professor  Morrison  did  two  significant 
things:  (1)  He  hailed  the  Sc.iet  posjcssion 
c'  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  boon  to  world  peace. 
The  clear  imnllcHtion  of  his  words  wa?  that 
the  United  States  has  been  the  aggressor  In 
the  "cold  war."  and  that  fear  of  the  Soviet 
atomic  bomb  would  notv  make  the  United 
States  more  peacefully  inclined  (2)  He  took 
occasion  in  his  remarks  to  th's  Communist- 
front  gathering,  to  berate  the  FBI  This  was 
strictly  according  to  the  Communist  Party 
line  tiiose  days,  and  it  pleased  his  audience 
Immensely. 

In  view  of  Professor  Morrison'!  record  of 
afllllation  with  subversive  oreanlzatlons  it  is 
highly  noteworthy  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Secrecy  and  Clearance  of 

the  Federation  of  American  Scientists.    (See 
Bulletin    of    Atomic    Scientists,    April    1948. 

p    111  ) 

Early  this  year  the  British  physicist.  Prof. 
P  M.  S  Blackett,  p'Jbllshed  in  the  United 
States  his  book.  Fear.  War.  and  the  B.mb. 
Professor  Blackett  is  well  known  for  his  pro- 
Soviet  leanings.  His  book  was  extensively 
reviewed  in  the  February  1949  issue  ol  the 
Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Shils,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  headed 
his  review  "Blacketfs  Apologia  for  the  Soviet 
Position."  The  point  to  be  noted  here  Is 
that  Prof.  Philip  Morrison's  review  cf  Black- 
etfs book  In  the  same  publication  was  highly 
favorable,  even  enthusiastic. 

Professor  Morrison  is  no  casual  or  acci- 
dental fellow  traveler  He  has  been  afllll- 
Eted  with  the  following  Communist-front 
organizations: 
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1  American  iponsortng  committed'.  World 
OoogTMi  for  Peace,  member.  (Program  leal- 
l«t.  Aprtl  aO-23.  1949  ) 

a  Committee  tor  Free  PnlUlcal  AdTOC«cy. 
signer,     l Dally    Worker.    February  ».    1»*9. 

p.  9.) 

3  Committee  of  One  Thousand,  •le^'f?* 
open  letter.      (Dally  Worker.  January  3.  1949. 

4"  Denunciation  of  the  Hartley  rommlt- 
taa.    al«n«r.     (UK    News.    January    1,     1»49. 

5  Educators  for  Wallace,  member.  (Pam- 
phlet. October  194«  ) 

6  National  Council  of  Amertcan -Soviet 
Frlendahlp.  speaker  at  annual  dinner.  Sep- 
tember 1949.  „  .  A 

7  National  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions,  sponsor  of  the  Cultural  and 
Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace,  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  (Program. 
March  25-r7.  1949  ) 

8  National  Non-PartUan  Committee  to 
Defend  the  Rights  of  the  Twelve  CommunUt 
Leader*.    meml;er.     (Letterhead.    September 

9.  1949 

9  New  York  Stat*  Council  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions,  vice  chairman. 
(Dally  Worker.  June  11.  1948.  p.  2  1 

10.  progressive  Citizens  of  America,  spon- 
sor.     (Projrram.  October  35.  1947. » 

11,  Teachers'  Union.  Locsa  555.  of  the 
United  Public  Workers  of  America,  supporter 
of  CommunUt  Samuel  Wallach.  (New  York 
Times.  November  12.  1948    p   28  ) 

My  neit  case  la  that  of  Harold  C.  Urey. 
profeMor  of  chemlatry  at  the  University  of 
Chlcaj?o — that  maverick  among  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  headed  by  the  one-time 
boy  prodigy.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns 

In  discussing  the  record  of  Professor  Urey, 
It  should  t)*  borne  In  mmd  that  the  Unl- 
venUty  of  Chicago  admlnUters  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  on  behalf  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  la  one  of  our  most  Important 
atomic  energy  projects.  It  would  be  hnrd 
to  imagine  lesa-qualifled  persons  than  Pro- 
faaaor  Urey  and  Cbancelor  Hutchlns  for  the 
administration  of  such  a  project— that  U. 
from  the  security  standpoint. 

Prof  Harold  C.  Urey  has  achieved  great 
distinction  In  the  field  of  chemical  science, 
having  l>een  awarded  a  Nobel  prlM  for  his 
discovery  of  heavy  water.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  scientists  on  the  Manhattan 
project  which  produced  the  atomic  bomb. 

There  Is  a  coafk>letely  fallacious  view 
among  ua  that  a  man  who  has  achieved  great 
distinction  In  one  field  should  be  listened  to 
with  respect  whenever  he  rbooeae  to  apeak 
up<m  all  other  questluns.  The  obvious 
truth,  of  course,  la  that  a  sctentut  In  the 
field  of  chemistry  may  be  an  utter  fool  in 
the  field  of  politics  and  ahould  not  receive 
more  attention  on  the  latter  subject  than 
an  elgbtto-grsde  pupU 

Of  late.  Profes-Mir  Urey  hiM  been  sound- 
ing off  with  bltur  Invectives  against  the 
•Morttf  regulatloiu  which  the  Atomic 
gueigy  Conuntaelon  has  adopted  and  alleged- 
ly enforces  for  guarding  the  secrets  of  our 
atomic  developments.  Quite  recently.  Pro- 
feMor Urey  declared  that  he  would  fire  every 
•MTUrlty  oQcer  on  all  our  atomic  projects 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Profesaor  Urey's  temperament  Is  anything 
but  tliat  of  a  cool,  objective  scientist.  At 
times,  he  Is  highly  emotional,  even  hysterical 
In  his  public  speech. 

Last  Decerat)«r  Professor  Urey  sounded  off 
on  the  subject  of  a  federal  union  of  the 
•u-caUed  democracies.  Such  a  union  would, 
he  declared,  be  "tiM  firat  move  toward  one 
world."  In  the  same  speech.  Prulessor  Urey 
went  out  of  bU  way  to  describe  the  revela- 
tiona  of  Major  Jordan  aa  "this  latest  fool 
thing" 

On  May  19.  1949,  Profeas>->r  Urey  appeared 
as  a  wltneaa  before  a  ccmmittec  of  the  Illi- 


nois  Legislature   charged   with   the   investi- 
gation cf  subversive  actlvltte.s  at   the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago    and    R.^isevelt    College. 
In   hU  testimony,   he   essailed   the   Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtea  for  ts.sulng  lists 
of  subversive  organizations.     With  emotion 
bordering  on  the  psychopathic,  he  declared: 
"I  consider  the  designation  by  the  Attorney 
General    of    organizations    as    subversive    or 
Communist    one    of    the    most    dangerous 
things  In  American    life  "     Professor   Urey's 
Tlewpolnt    on    this    matter    la    diametrically 
opposed    to    the    official    viewpoint    of    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  holds,  in 
its    formal    regulations    at    leatt.    that    the 
Attorney  General's  designations  are  useful — 
not  dangerous — in  reaching  conclusions  con- 
cerning  personnel   security   risks.     Further- 
more. Professor  Urey  defended  the  granting 
of  Government  atomic  energy  scholarships  to 
Communists,  particularly  the  granting  of  a 
scholarship    to    Hans    Preistadt.    an    avowed 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.     "I  con- 
sider It  dangerous.  "  declared  Professor  Urey 
heatedly,    "to  Inquire   Into   the  political   af- 
fairs of  such  students."    It  will  alarm  some 
Americans,  at  this  stage  in  international  re- 
lations, to  find  a  profeasor  of  the  scientific 
stiture  of  Professor  Urey  supporting  a  policy 
of   granting    atomic-energy    scholarships    to 
Communist  students. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Urey.  we  find  a 
possible  explanation  of  his  cieuunclatlon  of 
the  Attorney  General's  lists  of  subversive 
organizations.  This  explanation  may  lie  In 
the  fact  that  Professor  Urey  himself  has  In 
the  past  been  affiliated  with  numerous  Com- 
munist-front organizations.  Including  five 
which  have  already  been  listed  as  subversive 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

And  now  this  same  Profcwor  Urey  wants  to 
fire  every  security  officer  connected  with  our 
atomic  energy  projecu.  To  him  these  se- 
curity ofllcers  are  Jtist  a  part  of  a  horrible 
witch-hunting  scheme.  It's  to<i  bad  Profes- 
sor Urey  cant  stick  to  his  heavy  water  and 
let  heavy  politlca  alone.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  a  right  under  our  free  institu- 
tions to  t)e  a  ftrst-rate  political  Ignoramus. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  of  any 
kind  In  what  1  have  said,  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  have  no  information  that  Harold  C. 
Urey  la  actually  a  member  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  Like  many  non-Communists  he  has 
frequently  collaborated  with  CummunlsU  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  latter. 

CommunUt-froi't  enterprises  thrive  on  the 
enlistment  of  Just  such  famous  aclentlsu  as 
Urey. 

The  distressing  fact  la  that  Professor  Urey 
talks  out  of  t>oth  sides  of  his  mouth.  Out 
of  the  one  side,  he  denounces  the  Commu- 
nist Party  unsparingly,  as  he  did  in  hU  tes- 
timony before  the  conunittce  of  the  Illinois 
Bute  Legislature.  Out  of  the  other  aide,  he 
defends  the  granting  of  Government  atomic 
scholarships  to  avowed  CommunUt  Party 
members,  denounces  the  Attorney  General's 
list  of  subversive  Communist-front  organl- 
tatlons.  and  defends  unblushlngly  hU  nu- 
merous afflllatlona  with  CommunUt  fronts. 
I  come  now  to  the  well-nigh  Incredible 
account  of  one  of  our  moat  prominent  scl- 
entUt's  connections  with  the  Communist 
movement. 

This  Is  the  storv  of  Prof  Linus  Carl  Paul- 
ing, who  since  1931  has  held  a  professorship 
of  chemistry  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  who  Is  now  the  chairman 
of  the  division  of  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering  at  the  institute 

Pauling  baa  valid  claim  to  the  highest 
academic  and  scientific  distinctions.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
last  year. 

Having  cited  a  portion  of  the  academio 
and  scientific  record  of  Profesaor  Pauling.  I 
come  now  to  his  record  of  support  for  Com- 
munUt causes. 


Pauling  was  affiliated  with  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  Communist  or- 
ganizxitlon.  Llnu*  Pauling  protested  the  de- 
portation of  CommunUt  Hans  Eislcr.  Hans 
EUler  was  the  CommunUt  musician  brother 
of  Gerhart  EUler,  both  of  whom  are  now  out 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  has  listed  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Born  as  a  subversive 
Communist  front. 

During  the  month  of  S?ptember  1949  the 
CommunUta  convened  in  Mexico  City  a  gdth- 
erlng  which  they  called  the  American  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  World  Peace.  Linus  Carl 
Pauling  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  this 
Mexico  City  gathering  and  also  a  delegate. 
(See  Dally  Worker.  July  29,  1949,  p.  5  )  As- 
sociated with  Professor  Pauling  In  this  sub- 
versive enterprue  were  such  fellow-traveling 
stalwarts  as  Paul  Robeson,  Donald  Hender- 
son. Stefan  Heym.  Corliss  Lamont.  Thomas 
Mann.  'Vlto  Marcantonlo.  the  Right  Reverend 
Arthvir  W  Moulton.  Harlow  Shapley.  Mary 
Van  Kleeck.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Colston  E. 
Warne,  Jamee  Waterman  WUe,  Thomas 
Woodv.  the  Reverend  John  B.  Thompson,  and 
Gene  "WeltfUh. 

Linus  Carl  Pauling  is  a  sponsor  of  the 
Committee  lor  Free  Political  Advocacy.  (See 
press  release.  February  11.  1949,  and  the  Daily 
Worker.  February  28.  1949.  p  9  )  This  is  a 
Coinmunist-front  organization  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  the  11  CommunUt  Party  lead- 
ers who  have  been  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  overthrow  the  Government. 

On  September  12.  1949.  the  CommunUts 
and  fellow  travelers  who  supported  Kenry 
A  Wallace  In  1948  tendered  their  recent  pres- 
idential candidate  a  dinner  in  New  York  City. 
Llniu  Carl  Pauling  was  a  sponsor  of  thU  af- 
fair. Vrro  Maicxntonio  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  dinner  for  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
That  should  be  comment  enough. 

In  his  biography  in  Who's  Who  In  America. 
Linus  Pauling  Inserted  the  Information  that 
he  wa.s  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Cltlxens  Committee  of  the  Art*. 
Sciences  and  Professions  and  that  he  was  the 
vlce-chalrmaa  of  the  Hollywood  Chapter  of 
the  ICC/JSP  The  ICCASP  was  the  Immedi- 
ate predecessor  of  the  present-day  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions. 
The  latter  Communist-front  organization* 
was  the  one  which  held  the  notortotis  Cul- 
tural and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
March  25  27.  1940. 

Linus  Pauling  U  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions xJcuncU.  This  CommunUt  front  or- 
gaiilzatlon  U  the  west  coast  regional  brunch 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences. 
and  Professions,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  It  U  a  provable  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  CommunUt  contingent  In  HoUy- 
w^xxt  U  now  associated  with  the  Southern 
California  .\ru.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
CotmcU. 

Pauling  was  a  fellow  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  also  the  holder  of  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship.  He  Is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  selection  for  the 
Guggenheim  fellowships.  It  has  Ion*:  been 
known  that  scores  of  Guggenheim  awards  of 
fellowships  have  been  made  to  CommunUts. 
This  U  not  at  all  surprising  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Linus  Carl  Pauling  U  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  selection. 

In  the  CXtober  1949  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  brief  of  amtcl 
curiae  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  John 
Howard  Lawson  and  Dalton  Trumbo.  Holly- 
wood CommunUts.  Profeeeor  Linus  Carl 
Pauling  was  one  of  the  slgn«rs  of  this  biief. 
Attesting  his  prominence  among  atomio 
scientuts  U  the  fact  that  Professor  Llntis 
Carl  Pauling  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
sponsors  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sclen- 
tlsta.     (See  issue  of  January  1949.) 
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BaHy  this  year,  the  largest  scientific  body 
In  the  world  held  Its  convention  In  New  York 
City.  I  refer  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  often  known 
as  the  Triple-A  S 

As  a  final  example  of  the  Communist  In- 
filtration of  the  ranks  of  science,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  In  the  fact  that  the 
Trlrle-A  S  elected  Klrtley  Fletcher  Mather. 
professor  of  geology  at  Harvard  University, 
to  Mrre  as  Its  president  In  1951.  Mather's 
election  Is  a  sorry  comment."»ry  on  the  pa- 
triotic sensibilities  of  American  scientists. 
Mather  has  been  known  so  long  and  so  pub- 
licly as  a  supporter  of  the  Communist-:ront 
movement  In  the  United  States  that  even 
scientists — however  remote  their  Ivory  tow- 
ers from  political  reality — could  hardly  have 
remained  Ignorant  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Stalin's  fifth  column  in  thU  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  vast  majority 
of  these  men  of  science  of  actually  hating 
America  and  loving  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
strong  probability  is  that  the  vast  majority 
Of  the  members  of  the  Trlple-A  S  are  unor- 
ganized, apathetic,  and  Indifferent  to  the 
machinations  of  a  small  clique  which  dom- 
inates the  organization.  Mather's  choice 
cannot  be  understood  on  any  other  hypothe- 
sU  than  such  a  clique  of  Communist  fel- 
low travelers  has  great  Influence  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  If  this  is  so.  it  is  time 
that  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  Triple- 
A  S  got  up  on  their  hind  legs  ^t  the  next 
annual  convention  and  prevented  the  instal- 
lation of  Professor  Mather  as  the  organiza- 
tion's president  for  1951. 

Klrtley  Mather  has  been  affiliated  with 
upwards  of  40  Ccmmunlst-front  organiza- 
tions. Very  few  men  in  the  academic  world 
have  a  more  flagrant  record  of  supporting 
the  causes  of  Stalin's  fifth  column  in  thU 
country. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  you  with  a  long  list 
of  names,  I  am  going  to  read  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  Professor  Mather  has  t>een 
affiliated  and  which  have  been  listed  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.     Here  they  are: 

American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born. 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations. 

American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. 

American  League  Against  War  and  FascUm. 

American   Slav   Congress. 

American  Youth  for  Democracy. 

Citizens  Committee  To  Free  Earl  Browder. 

Civil  Rights  Congress. 

Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern 
Policy. 

Council  for  Pan  American  Democracy. 

International  Labor  Defense. 

Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science. 

Joint  Antl-PascUt  Refugee  Committee. 

Leagtie  of  American  Writers 

National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties. 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 

Wln-the-Peace    Conference. 

There  you  have  18  subversive  Communist- 
front  organizations  with  which  Prof.  Kirtley 
P  M.ither  has  been  affiliated.  Every  one  of 
them  has  t)een  cited  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney General,  which  means  that  every  one 
of  them  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
The  Attorney  General's  listings  are  based 
on  the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  investi- 
gations by  the  FBI. 

In  addition  to  these  18  subversive  or- 
ganizations listed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Professor  Mather  has  been  affiliated  with 
more  than  a  score  of  other  Communist  fronts 
lUted  by  the  congressional  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities. 

What  a  record.  I  repeat  that  few  profes- 
sors in  the  whole  United  States  have  any- 
thing like  it  or  even  approaching  it. 


When  the  notorious  Gerhart  Elsler  was 
Indicted  in  February  1947,  Professor  Mather 
signed  a  statement  denouncing  "the  shame- 
ful persecution  of  the  German  anti-FascUt 
refugee."  The  statement  was  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress— one  of  the  most  malodorotu  of  the 
present-day  Communist-front  organizations. 

On  April  19.  1949.  the  China  Welfare  Ap- 
peal was  launched  at  a  dinner  attended  by 
some  350  persons  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in 
New  York  City.  The  China  Welfare  Appeal 
Is  the  American  branch  of  the  China  Welfare 
Fund,  whose  chairman  is  Madam  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  a  vice  chairman  of  the  new  CommunUt 
regime  In  China.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  the  China  WeUare  Fund  and  its 
American  affiliate,  the  China  Welfare  Appeal, 
are  operated  in  the  exclusive  interests  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Prof.  Kirtley  F. 
Mather  is  listed  as  a  sponsor  of  these  pro- 
Cornmunlst  Chinese  outfits.  Paul  Robeson 
Is  an  honorary  member  of  the  China  Welfare 
Fund.  In  thU  period  of  history  when  the 
United  States  has  so  much  at  stake  In  the 
Far  East,  it  U  shocking  that  any  prominent 
American  should  line  up  on  the  side  of  the 
brutal  Chinese  Communist  regime.  It  U 
doubly  shocking  that  such  an  American 
should  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  top 
leader  of  American  scientists. 

Professor  Mather  is  particularly  proud  of 
one  of  his  afSllations  with  the  Communist- 
front  movement.  For  5  years  he  was  na- 
tional president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Scientific  Workers  and  wants  that  fact 
recorded.  The  AASW  has  been  listed  as  sub- 
versive by  the  congressional  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history 
and  significance  of  the  American  Association 
of  Scientific  Workers.  It  was  organized  in 
1938  as  a  part  of  a  world-wide  movement  to 
enlist  scientists  In  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism. It  was  no  accident  that  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  the 
British  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  and 
the  Australian  Association  of  Scientific  Work- 
ers came  Into  being  within  a  period  of  12 
months  In  1938  and  1939.  Such  organiza- 
tions, bearing  almost  identical  names  In 
widely  separated  countries,  had  to  have  a 
central  inspiration  and  direction.  That  Cen- 
tral control  was  the  world-wide  CommunUt 
apparatus.  Note  carefully  how  these  so- 
called  scientific  bodies  were  geared  to  Com- 
munist espionage  as  it  was  revealed  In  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  spy  ring.  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you  now  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  was  iormed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  investigating  Soviet  espionage  In 
Canada : 

"Control  by  the  C.ommunlst  Party  over  a 
broad  organization  such  as  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Scientific  Workers  could  be  used 
In  a  variety  of  ways  not  only  fo;  propaganda 
purposes  but  eventually  as  a  base  for  recruit- 
ing adherents  to  that  party  from  among  sci- 
entists, and  in  due  course,  no  doubt,  for  re- 
cruiting additional  espionage  agents  in  key 
positions  in  the  national  life." 

Prof.  Raymond  Boyer,  exposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  espionage  ring,  became 
the  national  president  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Scientific  Workers.  Tlie  convicted 
Soviet  spy.  Prof.  Alan  Nunn  May.  was  a 
member  of  the  asscciaticn's  executive  com- 
mittee. Other  members  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers  who  were 
also  members  of  the  Soviet  espionage  ring 
included  Ned  Mazerall  and  David  Shugar. 
Writing  of  another  man  involved  in  the 
Soviet  espionage  ring  In  Canada,  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  reported  that  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association  charged 
with  maintaining  liaison  with  corresponding 
organizations  in  other  countries  and  that 
there  wa.<=;  evidence  suggesting  tiiat  he  used 
thU  position  as  a  cover  in  making  contacts 


with  members  of  th»  staff  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Ottawa. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  Profes- 
sor Mather  U  so  proud  of  hU  presidency  of 
the  American  Association  of  Scientific  Work- 
ers. The  organization  U  a  branch  of  the 
world-wide  CommunUt  movement,  Includ- 
ing the  Canadian  Association  of  Scientific 
Workers,  which  the  record  shows  was  noth- 
ing more  than  an  espionage  nucleus.  Per- 
haps Professor  Mather  is  completely  Indif- 
ferent to  the  Implications  of  his  affiliation, 
relying  on  the  apathy  of  hU  scientific  col- 
leagues to  shield  him. 

"fhe  American  Association  of  Scientific 
Workers  is  an  associate  society  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  American  scientuts  would  be  well 
advised  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  their  ranks. 


Spending  tlie  Nation  Into  Bankrvptcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    rENNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  authorized  appropriations, 
contract  authorizations  and  other  ex- 
penditures, which  indicate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  is  spending  the  Nation 
into  bankruptcy. 

During  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congres-s  we  have  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $52,427,926,628. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations,  the 
contract  authorizations  total  $2,341,- 
530.000.  Permanent  appropriations  for 
such  things  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
civil-service  retirement  fund  and  other 
continuing  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will,  in  all  probabilily.  raise  the 
total  by  another  $6,000,000,000. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  appro- 
priated and  contemplate  the  spending  of 
over  $60,000,000,000  of  Federal  money  In 
the  next  year. 

Add  to  that  $60,000,000,000  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000  as  the  probable 
expenditures  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments during  1951  and  the  total  burden 
heaped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
taxpayers  becomes  approximately  $80,- 
000,000,000  a  year. 

This  means  that  approximately  35 
percent  of  the  national  income  is  going 
for  the  expenses  of  government,  with  all 
the  waste  and  hazardous  foreign  adven- 
tures included. 

Wr  MUST  CUT  DOWN  ON  TORnCN  AID  Oi  GO  BtOK* 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  part  of  the 
spending  in  the  next  year  will  be  for 
our  adventures  into  the  fertile  fields  of 
foreign  aid.  military  assistance,  and  all 
the  other  schemes  thought  up  by  the 
economic  internationalists  to  drain  away 
the  resources  of  our  country  in  a  global 
share- the- wealth  plan. 

The  OflSce  of  Business  Economics  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  net 
outflow  of  charity  cash,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices to  June  33.  ICoO  amounts  to  S29.- 
349.000.0C0.    Besides  the  outflow  already 
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computed  to  June  30. 1950.  there  remains 
available  for  foreign  aid  in  tlie  form  of 
grants  and  credits,  a  total  of  $14,146.- 
000  000 

We  are  .spending  more  each  yrnr  on 
foreiRn  aid  and  a'vSJ.stance  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  Pedrral  Oovinment 
In  any  single  yenr  up  to  1933  Tl^e 
aquandennania  of  the  New  Deal -Ft.  ir 
Deal  party  must  be  stopped  by  the  people 
or  our  whole  economy  is  destined  for  a 
collap.^. 

Let's  cut  out  the  foreipn  aid  before 
we  go  broke.    Next  year  may  be  too  late. 


The  Kin^tlfy  Plan  for  Medical  r'<:n- 
power  Diitribution 


■TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  lySO 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarfcs.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  KinKsley  plan  for 
medical  manpowe:  distribution.  This 
pnHXMal.  prepared  by  Eh-  D.  W.  Kings- 
ley,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Hast- 
ings. Ncbr..  is  in  my  jud.s:men*  worthy  of 
the  moat  aerious  consideratlv^n  by  the 
armed  services  as  a  means  of  conserving 
the  services  of  our  limited  supply  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonr.el  during  this  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  KiNcsixT  Plan  ro«  Mkdical  MANPowm 
DisnzMvrion 
Ifadlcal  manpower  U  one  of  our  meet  Im- 
portAnt  MTTlota  for  succeuful  completion  of 
any  ww  effort.      In  time  of  war  It  also  re- 
mains of  prime  importance  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation.    In  peace  or  war  the  same  number  of 
physician*  wUl  care  for  the  same  number  of 
people       Only   the   conditions   and   method 
of  service  are  altered  under  wartime  service. 
Past  experience    In   two   great  conflicts   has 
dcmoostrated  a  wanton  waste  of  cur  medical 
■MHipowsr.      It  is  common  knowledf^e  that 
during  World  War  II  many  eminently  quali- 
fied physicians  were  aaslgned  to  such  non- 
professional tasks  as  Inspecting  latrines  and 
kitchens.     Others  spent  long  hours  In  rou- 
tin«   olBce   and   administrative   work    which 
could  well  have  l)een  handled  by  trained  of- 
Ace  personnel.      Still  countless  others  spent 
valuable  time  Ui  sheer  idleness  t>ecause  of  a 
lack  of  UxuneUlate  need  fur  ihelr  professional 
services.      This  loss  cannot  be  calculated  In 
dollars  and  c«nu  nor  In  human  sufTerlni?  to 
cmt  citizens.     Such  reckless  waste  Is  a  luxury 
Wlllch  even  a  country  as  fabulous  in  resources 
as  the  United  btates  cannot  aHurd  In  a  lime 
of  crUU. 

We  are  now  facing  a  third  catastrophic  ex- 
perience which,  because  of  atomic  poleatlali- 
ti««,  threatens  to  be  of  greater  threat  lo  total 
drstructlwii  Kh  'I  u.-  make  the  bame  great 
mistakes  which  can  w«ll  he  m  ire  costly  than 
our  previous  onea.  (n-  sts.i:!  \*.-  devise  more 
efficient  means  to  couj.«.ivr  r  -Tiued  poe- 
•esslonj?      Is  tt  n«cc«sary  t.;       -.•.     continue 


to  waste  valuable  medical  manpower  in  tlnie 
of  war  simply  because  It  has  betn  traditional. 
or  docs  l)oih  the  medical  profession  and  the 
rr.ilitary  have  greater  respanElbllltles  to  our 
people?  It  is  time  for  us  to  become  more 
realistic  In  our  planning  In  the  light  of  mod- 
ern medical  care  and  modern  transportation. 
It  Is  not  neceaaary  that  we  continue  to  lavUh 
valuable  and  unneeded  medical  service  on 
noncombatant  military  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  civilian  population.  It  U  our  patri- 
otic duty  to  devise  a  modern  plan  to  conserve 
our  available  supply. 

It  Is  the  recognized  duty  of  the  medical 
profeMlon  to  provide  our  people  with  the 
beat  poalble  medical  care  whether  these  peo- 
ple are  In  uniform  defending  our  country 
or  whether  they  be  civilians  engaged  In  nor- 
mal pursuits  in  support  of  those  defenders 
on  the  front  line  of  democracy. 

Tlie  Klngsley  plan  has  been  devised  to 
provide  sufBclent  and  competent  medical 
care  to  all  Armed  Forces  based  within  the 
continental  confines  of  the  United  States  at 
a  greet  manpower  saving  and  to  still  provide 
the  tame  competent  service  to  the  civilian 
population.  Com>^at  troops  will  retain  their 
present  T.  O.  This  plan  is  respectfully  pre- 
sented through  proper  channels  for  con- 
sideration. The  plan  presented  Is  broad  in 
scope.  There  are  many  detail  problems  to  be 
resolved. 

Section  I:  The  medical  care  services  of  all 
Armed  Forces  ba.ses  located  within  a  rea- 
sonable transportation  distance  of  a  medical 
center  should  be  operated  by  the  county 
medical  society  or  other  medical  groups  In 
that  locality.  The  administrative  work 
should  ty  accomplished  by  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel. The  medical  proup  operating  the 
professional  services  may  work  out  a  plan  of 
operation  among  Its  own  members  for  the 
covering  of  the  required  services.  This  may 
mean  a  rotation  of  doctors  in  such  a  manner 
that  tlie  Armed  Forces  would  be  fully  covered 
at  all  times  and  at  the  same  time  the  civilian 
population  will  not  suffer.  Sanitation  and 
other  health  problems  will  be  assigned  to 
personnel  trained  for  that  type  of  service. 
Doctors  of  medicine  win  devote  their  full 
time  to  caring  for  the  sick. 

Itmay  be  necessary  to  vary  the  method  of 
opeiltlon  to  fit  the  needs  of  different  Ijases. 
In  all  cases  a  medical  offlcer  assigned  by  the 
military  shall  be  the  Ch!cf  of  StafT  of  the 
base  hospital   and  the  various  services  may 
be  headed  by  comf)etent  local  civilian  ph3rsl- 
ctans  In  the  same  manner  as  local  civilian 
hospiui   units.     Military   bases   located   be- 
yond a  reasonable  distance  from  a  medical 
center  capable  of  supplying  a  full  comple- 
ment of  medical  m.tnpower  may  be  partially 
st.affed  by  the  mlllUry  from  physicians  dis- 
qualified   for    combat    duty    secured    under 
•ectlon  2  of  tlvls  plan.     There   seems  to  be 
no  Justifiable  reason  why  every  military  base 
within  the  United  States,  and  even  some  of 
the  foreign  bases,  cannot  be  efficiently  staffed 
and  operated  by  ctvllUin  physicians  and  by 
Inducted  physicians  disqualified  for  combat 
duty.     It    Is    immediately    recognized    that 
units  la  combat  must   be  staffed   by   physi- 
cians  qualified   fur  combat   duty   and   In    a 
ratio  at  or  near  the  present  table  of  organ- 
isation.    It    Is    as    readily    recognl/cd    that 
•ome  definite  change  should  be  made  In  the 
present  unrealistic  table  of  organisation  for 
base  uniu.     The  m:ttter  of  compensation  for 
services  rendered  could  be  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  Vetera^ia"   Administration   Is  using, 
or    on    any    baai.s    worked    out    between    the 
Armt-d    Forces    and    the    medical    governing 
bodies. 

8#-ctlon  3:  Physical  requirements  for  phy- 
sicians should  be  based  entirely  on  their 
capability  to  do  prolesslonal  work.  A  phy- 
M(  lan  Willi  an  urtiflc  lal  limr^.  hernia  or  Im- 
palreU  tycaight  sliouiU  not  t>e  rejected  If  he 


Is  capable  of  perfonnliic  «AalC&t  profes- 
sional services.  Tbera  •hoidd  b*  A  pluce  for 
him  to  serve  his  country  under  some  of  the 
sui:!:;ef  tlons  outlined  In  section  1  uf  this  plan. 
Section  3:  The  Klngsley  plan  takes  cogni- 
Eance  of  the  fine  work  and  plans  already  for- 
mulated for  the  order  of  Induction  of  physi- 
cians and  heartily  endorses  the  following 
order  of  Induction  as  an  aid  to  the  plan: 

A.  Those  Individuals  who  received  their 
medical  education  at  the  expenae  of  the 
United  Stales. 

B.  These  individuals  who  were  In  medical 
school  during  World  War  II  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  who  were  deferred  In  order  that 
they  might  complete  their  education. 

C.  These  individuals  who  have  not  served 
In  either  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 

D.  Those  Individuals  who  have  served  In 
World  War  I  and  or  World  War  n.  The 
order  of  calling  these  Individuals  should  be 
In  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  already 
served:  1.  e..  an  Individual  who  has  served  1 
year  should  be  called  before  the  man  who 
has  served  2  years,  etc. 

Section  4 — Summary :  This  plan  Is  respect- 
fully submitted  as  a  workable  answer  to  a 
serious  crisis  now  facing  the  United  States. 
Many  perplexing  problems  must  be  resolved 
and  details  refined  to  furnish  a  completed 
vehicle.  With  this  accomplishment  the  :ol- 
lowlng  results  may  be  expected: 

A.  Fully  utilize  the  professional  skills  re- 
quired with  a  minimum  of  waste  of  medical 
manpower. 

B.  Provide  efBclent  medical  care  for  based 
trocps  and  also  provide  acequate  care  lor 
the  civilian  population. 

C.  Maintain  sufficient  civilian  medical 
personnel  to  cope  with  atomic  disaster  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  and  essential  areus. 

D.  Make  available  more  physicians  for 
tactical  military  units. 

E.  Provide  a  great  economic  saving  In  the 
cost  of  medical  care  to  the  military.  (It  la 
estimated  that  the  medical  manpower  re- 
quirements for  the  mlHiary  may  be  lowered 
by  35  to  50  percent  and  yet  maintain  a  high 
quality  of  service.) 

F.  Maintain  high  availability  of  medical 
care  for  the  civilian  population. 

G.  Place  the  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation squarely  upon  tho<e  who  are  trained 
to  accept  such  responsibility. 

D.  W.  KiNGsLXT.  M    D. 


New  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (IcgUlative  day 
of  Friday,  September  22),  1950 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  Con- 
gressman Clarence  Cannon  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  sp'.endid  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRp  lor  September  27.  To  supple- 
ment that  stutement  and  the  cditoiiala 
which  accompanied  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  luive  placed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  series  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  based  on  the  1 
month'.s  experience  we  have  had  with 
the  subverMve-control  bill.  They  prove 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  a  s?riou3 
error. 
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There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(From  the  LoulsvUle   (Ky.)    Courier-Journal 
of  September  24,  1830 j 

Krw    Ant:-Reds    MtAsiTRr    Mat    Unoctminb 
SECURrrT   Rath  Fa  Than   BoLsrra   It 

<By  John   F    Day) 

Washtncton,  September  23. — Not  since  the 
Allen  and  Sevlltlon  Acts  has  Congress  been 
■o  willing,  not  to  say  anxious,  to  restrict 
personal  liberties  as  It  was  In  passing  -.his 
week  the  McCarran-Wood-Mundt-Nlxcn-Fcr- 
guson-Lucas  catch-ell  "Internal  security" 
bUl. 

That  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  measure,  but  of  a  number 
of  those  who  voted  for  it. 

The  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  were  a  series 
ot  four  laws  enacted  in  1798  by  a  Federalist 
CongreR.  designed  to  Insure  the  defeat  of 
the  Jeffersonlan  Republican  Party  at  the 
polls.  The  first  three  wore  aUned  at  denying 
a  vote  to  alien  Frenchmen  who  favored  the 
Republicans.  The  fcurth  made  it  a  high 
misdemeanor  "unlawfully  to  combine  and 
conspire"  In  order  to  oppose  legal  measures 
of  the  Government.  Publication  of  "false 
or  mal'cious"  writing  against  the  Nation. 
the  President,  or  Congress  was  prchlblted. 
Tbe  Federalists  used  the  law  solely  to  punish 
Republican  editors  who  dared  criticize  the 
Oorernment  or  the  Pr<'sldent.  Federalists 
never  were  accused.  The  law  finally  was 
declared  unconstitutional  In  1882. 

Furthermore,  many  fear  the  measure  m?y 
actually  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  our 
security  against  Communist  satwtage  and 
spying. 

Then  what  happened?  Why  did  Congress 
▼ntp  so  overwhelmingly  for  the  bill?  That 
is  an  Interesting  story. 

But  first  t«ke  a  look  at  some  of  the  faults 
that  have  been  pointed  out.  Most  of  them 
have  been  overlooked  In  day-to-day  repwrt- 
Ing  that  the  measure  was  essentially  a 
"touch.  ant?-Communist  bill"  requiring  that 
Communists  and  Con.munlst -front  organiza- 
tions register  and  providing  for  Internment 
of  suspected  Communist";  in  event  of  inva- 
sion, insurrection,  or  a  declaration  of  war. 

CH-^NCES    PEKMANENT 

Here  are  things  the  measure  would  do: 

1.  Make  permanent — rather  than  for  the 
orlglnaily  proposed  3-year  period — changes 
In  our  laws. 

2.  Require  Communist  and  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  their  members  to 
register  with  the  Government  or  lace  heavy 
criminal  penalties.  At  least  three  things 
have  been  called  wrong  with  this 

Firbt.  that  one  might  as  well  expect  bur- 
glars to  register  and  declare  themselves. 

Second,  that  Communl.'ts  who  refuse  to 
register  can  fight  their  cases  through  the 
courts  for  years,  and  might  well  end  up  mak- 
ing martyrs  of  them!>e!ves  If  the  Supreme 
Court — as  many  think  it  will  do — eventually 
declares  the  law  t  j  l>e  unconstitutional. 

Third,  perfectly  innocent  organizations 
which  happen  to  be  en  the  same  side  as  the 
Communists  at  any  given  time  may  be  de- 
clared Communist  front. 

In  a  final  appeal  against  the  bill.  Senator 
TCvrAt-xym  Democrat,  ul  Tennessee,  declared: 
"I  say  that  under  this  me^ure.  anyone  who 
forms  any  organization  f  jr  any  purpose,  any- 
one who  wishes  to  have  Intellectual  liberty, 
anyone  who  does  net  wish  to  have  con- 
formity of  political  purpose,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  protect  freedom  cf  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  had  better  watch  cut. 
For  la  this  measure  are  words  and  clause* 
which  •  •  •  could  strike  down  things 
for  which  America  has  stood,  for  which  our 
country  has  fought  many  wars,  and  for 
uhlch   we  are  fighting  today." 

XCVI— App 457 


VO  CUKB  ON  LISTS 

9  Force  every  FBI  undercover  agent  now 
working  in  a  Communist  or  Coramunist- 
front  organization  to  dl9Clr»?e  his  Identity. 
This  is  one  place  where  it  Is  feared  the  meas- 
ure would  weaken  security. 

4  Force  any  person  who  reginered  as  a 
member  of  a  Comm.unlst-front  organization 
to  declare  himself  In  efect  as  gtilUy  of  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  Government. 

5.  F.vll  to  prevent  Conrmunist-controlled 
org'.nizatioris  turnlnir  m  fu'.se  l.sts  oi  rrn-m- 
bershlp.  thus  requlrinf!:  Uinocent  people  to 
spend  years  trying  to  clear  their  names. 

6.  Allow  a  corrupt  Attorney  Central  to  re- 
fuse e%er  to  clear  the  names  of  such  lr,Jio- 
cent  persons.  Also  allow  a  ci-rrupi  Demo- 
cratic Attorney  General  to  smear  Republi- 
cans, and  vice  versa. 

7.  Make  It  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly lo  combine,  conspire,  or  agree  with  any 
other  person  to  perform  any  acl  which 
would  Eubstanilally  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment •  •  •  of  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. This  is  extremely  broad  termi- 
nology which  could  easily  be  stretched  to 
the  lengths  of  thought  control.  •'Any  act" 
could  be  making  a  scjipbcx  speech  or  reading 
a  book.  One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator McCarkan,  of  Nevada,  said  that  to  ad- 
mit belief  In  something  was  an  overt  act. 
And  a  newspaper  which  prints  a  Communist- 
Itne  speech  might  substantially  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship. 

CEPCRTATICN   FRO\TErD 

8.  Make  It  unlawful  for  any  Government 
employee  to  transmit  In  any  manner  or  by 
any  means  classified  information  ^that  whicli 
Is  marked  secret,  confidential,  or  restricted) 
to  a  representative  of  any  foreign  government 
or  member  of  a  Ccmmunist  or  Communist- 
Ircnt  organization. 

This  section  does  not  require  that  there  be 
Intent  to  harm  the  United  States  before  a 
ptrson  can  be  penalized,  and  it  Includes 
friendly  as  well  as  unfriendly  government 
representatives. 

9.  Provide  for  the  deportation  of  any  im- 
miprant  who  has  not  been  finally  natural- 
ized, who  participates  in  any  way  in  the 
printing  or  distributing  of  material  advocat- 
ing cr  teaching  world  commu:iism  or  any 
Other  form  of  totalitarianism.  That  means 
that  an  alien  printer  or  bookseller  who  has 
an>-thlng  to  do  with  Mein  Kampf  or  the 
wriilncs  of  Karl  Marx  can  be  deported. 

10.  LiteraUy  put  a  squad  of  Immigration 
officials  trailing  every  immi^rrant  who  steps 
off  a  boa:  in  the  United  States. 

1 1  Bar  Communists  and  members  of  Com- 
munist-front organizations  from  workms  for 
the  Government  or  In  Defense  Establish- 
ments. The  trouble  with  this  is  that  all 
sensitive  projects — whether  plants,  airports, 
railroads,  utilities,  harbor  InstaUations, 
latKjratorles,  or  what-not — would  have  to  be 
listed.  This  would  form  a  perfect  iruldebook 
for  spies  and  sat>oteurs  This,  then.  Is  an- 
other place  where  security  would  actually  be 
weakened. 

A  m-w  rasT 

12.  Empwwer  an  Attorney  General,  under 
conditions  not  too  difficult  to  meet,  to  stifle 
the  emergence  of  any  new  political  party. 

13.  In  time  of  war  or  Insurrection,  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  detain  any  person 
he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  may 
some  day  engage  In  espionage  or  sabotage. 
This  concentration -camp  feature  was  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Kilgore,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  as  a  substitute  for  the  McCarran 
bill.  When  that  move  failed.  It  was  put  In  as 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Lucas,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois.  In  a  queer  twist,  McCAaxAW 
argued  that  this  section  as  originally  written 
was  too  strong.  And  he  removed  from  It  a 
provision  that  suspects  could  be  picked  up 
not  only  in  event  of  war,  Invasion,  or  insur- 


rection, but  at  any  time  when  an  emergency 
was  declared.  Tbu»  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
gave  real  control  over  potential  aaboteura 
was  weakened. 

14.  For  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
make  an  act  not  of  force  or  violence,  cv 
plainly  leadnip  to  fcrce  of  violence,  con- 
spiratorial against  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  bUites. 

Now  t'ir  a  little  backgrotind  on  bow  this 
came  afxjut. 

lo  be  loudly  antl-Communlst — the  louder 
the  better — has  become  Ircreaalngly  popular 
In  recent  months.  Fver  since  the  Alg»"r  Hiss 
and  McCabtht  episodes,  there  has  b'?en  a 
sort  of  contest  on  in  Washingtcn  to  see  who 
can  damn  the  Communists  the  mo&t  vocifer- 
ously This,  naturally,  was  Intensified  by  the 
Korean  War. 

TREND    WAS    STVIDENT 

Riding  thi.«  crest  of  vocal  anilcommuiiism. 
Senators  Mx-'Wdt,  Republican,  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  Ie-icoscn,  P.epaDUcau,  of  Michi- 
gan, began  pusnlng  vigorously  for  their  Com- 
munist control  bill.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  House  by  Representatives  Wood.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  and  Nixon,  Repubilran.  of 
California,  members  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Mindful  that  this  sort  of  legislation  could 
come  to  plague  a  party  lu  future  years  (the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  destroyed  the  Fed- 
eralist Party).  President  Truman  urged  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lccas  to  keep  it  o3  the  Senate 
floor.  This  LrcAs  did  for  some  time.  But 
then  MuNDT  and  Febcuson  began  maneuver- 
ing to  attach  their  bill  as  a  rider  to  other 
legislation.  And  it  was  clearly  e\ldent  that, 
the  congressional  state  of  nund  being  what 
11  was.  they  were  going  to  be  successful. 

Attorney  General  Howard  McGraih  real- 
ized that  Lucas  and  other  Democrats  were 
going  to  have  a  rough  time  being  reelected  if 
they  l>ottIed  up  an  "antl-Communlst"  bill 
cr  got  one  thrown  in  over  their  heads.  So 
he  pleaded  with  Troman  to  c3er  his  own 
proposals  for  strengthening  the  espionage 
and  sabotage  laws.  This  Truman  finally  did. 
but  too  late  to  stem  the  tide  for  the  Mimdt- 
Fergttson  till. 

Senate  Judiciary  Chairman  McCakean,  an 
antiadministration  Demjcrat,  sloughed  olT 
the  Truman  proposals.  Instead,  he  accepted 
the  Mundt-Ferguson  measure,  and  added 
to  it  numeroiis  other  restrictions,  including 
those  on  immigration  which  he  faUed  to  get 
into  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

LCCAS    UADE    A    SHITT 

Vp  until  the  very  minute  of  the  voting, 
Lrc.AS  fought  the  McCarran  bill  with  a  vigor 
and  courage  that  made  his  colleagues  and 
newspapermen  marvel.  He  was  daring  to 
run  In  Illinois  against  the  "antl-Communlst" 
tide  He  sincerely  believed  the  meas.n-e 
violated  the  BUI  of  Rights.  He  denounced 
It  before  the  American  Legion  on  the  eve 
cf  final  debate. 

Whei;  the  time  for  voting  came,  he  offered 
the  tn'.ernment  section  (essentially  the  Kil- 
gore  bill)  as  a  sut)stitute  for  the  McCarran 
measure.  He  got  29  vrtes.  Then,  without 
consulting  those  who  had  voted  with  him. 
and  to  their  preat  chagrin,  he  moved  to 
make  his  amendment  a  part  of  the  McCarran 
meastire  Instead  of  a  suijstitute  for  It. 

This  pulled  the  rug  from  under  such 
Senators  as  Kilcoei.  Douglas  cf  Illinois,  and 
HUMPHREY,  of  Minnesota.  In  order  to  help 
out  Lucas  and  to  get  the  part  they  had  sup- 
ported, they  had  to  take  it  all.  a  bitter 
draught.  Only  seven  Senators,  among  them 
KxTAUvEK  stuck  it  to  the  bitter  end  and 
voted  against  the  catch-all. 

But  Lucas  was  not  dismayed  at  what  he 
had  done.  His  attitude  was  one  cf  "I  guess 
we  shewed  them  who  s  really  against  Com- 
munists." 
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ovnuiDiNG  cnrrAii* 
A  similar  lUMMure.  the  Wood-Nlaon.  had 
pMsed  the  Hotn*  by  a  whopptag  mm)or\tj. 

The  conferee*  kept  the  muat  drastic  parts  of 
both  billa  The  conference  report  went  «aU- 
ln|{  through.  Sl-7.  tn  the  8enat«,  312  30  in 
the  House. 

President  Tniman  had  not  minced  words 
tn  saving  what  he  thought  of  the  Mundt- 
F«rfU9on  bill.  And  he  told  a  press  confer- 
■  MWC  be  thought  the  McCarran  measure  was 
wont.  Ris  lieutenants  on  Capitol  Hill  urged 
htm  not  to  veto,  because  of  the  political 
"heat."  but  veto  he  d:d 

Congreastonal  overriding  was  a  foregone 
concluston. 

f^om  the  Portland  ( Maine  ^  Press-Herald  of 
Septemt>er  25.  1953 1 

A  ScNATOa  Wkkps 
The  sobbing  of  Senator  PAtrt  Douglas  In 
the  well  of  the  United  States  Benate<.Satur- 
day  afternoon,  aftrr  that  body  had  over- 
whelmingly overridden  the  Truman  veto  of 
the  antl-Communlsi  bill  was  the  very  sym- 
bol  of  the  feeling  of  men  to  whom  thought 
control  Is  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  wea- 
pons of  dictatorship. 

For  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  which  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land  have  within  them  plain  m&chlnery 
for  punishing  those  who  dare  oppose.  If  only 
with  their  minds,  the  course  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  now  or  might  later  set  Its 
feet. 

And  yet.  the  Illinois  Senator,  who  Is  one 
of  the  most  Intellectually  honest  men  in 
government,  well  knew  that  whatever  else 
the  measure  Is,  it  Is  aimed  at  a  party  which 
not  only  plays  a  dirty  game  hut  makes  up 
Its  own  rules. 

He  more  than  once  stated  his  dilemma  on 
the  fJ<x)r  of  Congress.  Though  he  sto^Kl  with 
Prealdent  Truman  In  Saturdays  hectic  ses- 
sion, he  had  previously  recorded  his  vote  In 
favor  of  the  McCarran  measure  when  It 
went  to  the  Joint  committee.  A  sign  of  the 
grip  the  measure  took  on  party  lines  rame 
when  another  Senator  from  Illinois.  Scott 
Lltas.  Truman's  own  congressional  lieuten- 
ant,   voted    rei<retfully   to   override. 

Here  Is  the  law:  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  may  Intern  possible 
•ptee  tn  wartime,  point  the  finger  at  any 
orfantaattoD  he  thinks  doing  Reds'  wo:k.  act 
•a  registrar  for  CommunUU  and  their 
groups  which  must  declare  themselves. 
Propaganda  which  is  Red  but  doesn't  say  so 
is  a  crime.  So  Is  conspiring  to  substantially 
contribute  to  a  United  States  totalitarian 
dictatorship  or  hiring  a  Communist  to  work 
for  the  Government.  Red  aliens  may  be  kc|)t 
out  or  deported  and  may  not  be  nat'iralized. 
The  statute  of  limitations  on  espionage  is 
lengthened  and  certain  acts,  including  tho.se 
which  led  to  recent  strings  of  arrests  for 
passing  on  atomic  bomb  information,  are 
•pelted  out  as  spying 

Clearly,  an  Attorney  General  who  waa 
Capricious,  and  we  have  l>een  cursed  with 
several,  could  soon  make  complete  mockery 
Of  all  civil  liberties  which,  like  so  many 
great  prlvUe^-es  of  this  democracy,  are  often 
taken  too  much  for  granted. 

What  does  it  mean  to  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  within  the 
United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship? 
What  U  a  substantial  contribution?  What. 
for  that  matter,  la  a  touiltarian  dlctator- 
ahlp?  How  easy  to  aay.  for  example,  that 
a  political  meeting  which  clieered  loudly  a 
forceful  speaker  who  called  a:,  admlnlstra- 
tkW  too  conservative  was  making  such  a 
eoBtrlbutlon  We  know  that  while  many 
meetings  are  held  in  gcMKl  faith,  ninny  o'hers 
sparked  by  Communi.^ts  are  not  The  prob- 
lem, calling  for  much  more  than  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  u  to  hit  the  Rtds  who  have 


revolution    in    mind    without    hitting    those 
who  seek  change  Uirough  orderly  means. 

President  Truman  thought  the  second 
class  Is  left  unprotected  by  the  bill  he  vetoed. 
The  rest  of  us  may  only  pray  that  the  kind 
of  soul-'iearchlng  which  beset  honest  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  as  to  the  veto 
fell  will  also  prevail  in  the  breasts  of  the 
men  who  adminloter  the  law.  Where  civil 
liberties  have  died,  they  have  stayed  dead 
a  long  time. 


(Prom  the  Washlnjjton  (D   C  )  Evening  Star 
of  September  26,   1950 1 

On  thf  Othih  Hm»i> — CtniRENT  Congressional 
Campaign  P««snrrs  UKroirriNc  Spectacle 
(By  Lowell  Mellett) 
It  is  Just  as  well  that  the  current  congres- 
sional campaign  can  be  concluded  In  le?s  than 
8  weeks.  In  one  respect  at  least  it  is  not  a 
very  edifying  spectacle.  Too  many  of  the 
candidates  are  seeking  reelection  on  a  claim 
that  does  them  no  credit.  The  claim  is  that 
on  the  Issue  of  communism  they  can  be  Just 
as  hysterical,  or  more  so.  than  their  oppo- 
nents. Democrats,  as  well  as  Republicans, 
fmt  is  the  appeal  they  are  making  to  the 
voters.  They  are  holding  up  the  Congres- 
sional r.EcoRD  to  prove  that  they  voted  for 
the  Mundt-Ferguson-Nlxon-McCarran-Wood 
bill,  despite  a  5.500-word  l*reaidentlal  veto 
begging  them  not  to  saddle  the  Govern- 
ment with  legislation  so  unworkable  and  po- 
tentially dangerotis. 

The  cell  these  troubled  days  Is  for  leader- 
ship In  high  places.  One  of  the  high  places 
is  Congress.  Congressmen.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  should  be  leaders.  Their's 
the  duty  to  think  clearly  in  the  people's  l>e- 
half  when  the  people  themselves  show  signs 
of  being  confused;  the  duty  to  stand  by  their 
convictions  when  the  mob  spirit  is  abroad. 
Leaders  should  lead,  not  run  away. 

ATMOSPHERE    Of    PANIC 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
enactment  of  this  1950  version  of  an  alien 
and  sedition  law  w:is  one  of  political  panic. 
The  people's  leaders  were  running  from  the 
people,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple had  become  an  unruly,  unreasoning  mob 
and  that  the  only  way  to  appease  this  mob 
was  to  prove  that  you  were  Just  as  scared,  or 
even  more  scared,  than  the  next  fellow. 
That  seemed  to  l>e  the  case  with  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  and  Representatives. 
In  private  conversation  many  admitted  their 
grave  misgivings  concerning  the  legi.slation, 
but  said  they  dldn  t  dare  oppose  it.  that  to 
do  BO  would  mean  defeat  at  the  polls. 

That's  how  it  was  with  some  of  our  states- 
men. They  simply  closed  their  ears  to  rea- 
son and  ran.  Mayt)e  they  estimated  correctly 
the  ^(opular  state  of  mind  in  their  home 
States  or  districts.  They  are  presumed  to 
know  their  own  people.  But  they  could  be 
mistaken.  Conceivably  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  no  desire  to  see  the  Government 
strike  out  blindly  in  all  directions,  regardless 
of  the  con.sequences.  The  average  citizen  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  simple  and 
compelling  reasons  that  moved  the  President 
to  veto  the  bill.  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode 
latand.  has  said  that  his  mall  was  10  to  1 
•gainst  the  legislation.  ThU  may  be  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  e.xperience  of  other 
lawmakers,  but  it  does  not  excuse  their  votes 
if  they  voted  In  defiance  of  their  own  con- 
victions.    And  many  admit  that  they  did. 

MAT   BE   COMMITTED   TO   FOLLT 

Living,  as  our  democratic  system  does,  by 
politics.  It  is  unfortunate  that  politics  so  fre- 
quently brings  out  the  worst  in  us.  Never 
has  It  been  more  unfortunate  than  In  the 
present   In.stance. 

Here  we  h.ivp  a  Congress  whose  members 
genuinely  and  wholeheartedly  loathe  com- 
munUm.   votuig   to   put   themselves   In   the 


wrong  and  the  Communists  in  the  right. 
Possibly,  in  a  saner  and  more  courageous 
mood  following  the  election,  they  will  find 
ways  of  undoing  some  of  the  damage  they 
have  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cam- 
paign being  the  sort  that  it  Is.  they  may  com- 
mit themselves  so  deeply  to  their  folly  that 
It  will  be  Impossible  for  them  to  Uke  cor- 
rective act.on. 

Very  certainly  the  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers, by  the  very  act  of  resisting  the  new  Ihw, 
as  they  announce  they  will  do,  can  be  count- 
ed on  to  arouse  a  real  mob  spirit;,  one  that 
will  make  any  calm  thinking  almost  out  of 
the  question.  Which  may  cause  the  Mundts, 
Nirons,  and  McCarrans  no  regrets,  but  should 
sadden  the  better  men  In  Congress  who 
yielded  their  convictions  to  what  they  con- 
sidered political  necessity. 

(From   the  New  York  Times  of  October  2, 
19501 

The  Antt-Reo  Act  at  Work 
The  State  Department,  as  Walter  H.  Wag- 
goner reported  to  this  newspaper  yesterday. 
Is  having  trouble  with  the  new  Internal  Se- 
curity Act.  Section  22  of  this  interesting  bit 
of  legislation,  as  the  President  said  in  his  veto 
message,  "excludes  from  our  country  anyone 
who  advocates  any  form  of  totalitarian  or 
one- party  government."  So  now  the  State 
Department,  as  Mr.  Waggoner  puU  it,  will 
apparently  have  to  devise  a  political  spec- 
trum of  the  governments  of  the  world  for 
the  purposes  of  deciding  what  governmenU 
are  totalitarian  and  what  are  not.  What 
about  Spain?  What  about  Argentina?  What 
about  Yu':oslavia?  What  about  diplomatic 
represent  .tlves,  agents,  and  staffs  from  the 
admitted  y  Russian-style  Communist  coun- 
tries? What  about  delegates  from  Red  China, 
who  may  come  here  to  present  whatever 
case  they  have  on  the  question  of  the  alleged 
accidental  bombing  ^f  their  territory  or  the 
status  of  Forfnosa?    What  about  Communist 

visitors    of    the    nonconspiratorial    sort If 

there  are  such?  We  used  to  believe  we  might 
weaken  any  Communist's  faith  by  showing 
him  America.  Has  our  own  faith  weakened? 
Of  course  the  State  Department  has  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  well  as  it  can  until  or 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  say.s  some  of  It  Is 
unconstitutional,  or  until  and  unless  Con- 
gress revLses  it.  Revision  on  the  immigra- 
tion and  other  fronts  Is  suggested  In  the 
Statement  Issued  yesterday  by  the  10  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  voted  to  sustain  Mr. 
Truman's  veto.  They  also  make  one  other 
suggestion,  which  In  an  Ironic  way  supports 
their  oppoeltion  to  some  sections  of  the  act. 
This  U  that  opponents  should  take  care  not 
to  Join  Communlst-spon.sored  organizations 
which  are  urging  repeal.  Such  organiza- 
tions do  exist  and  are  making  hay  out  of  the 
present  situation.  Pretending  to  be  liberal, 
they  are  working  for  the  world's  foulest  ex- 
ample of  lUlberallsm,  aa  they  always  do.  Now 
they  have  something  new  to  talk  atwut— a 
present  handed  them  on  a  sliver  platter  by 
286  Representatives  and  57  Senators. 

Liberal  opponents  of  the  more  foolish  and 
restrictive  clauses  of  this  law  are  no  more 
sympathetic  with  communism  than  are  the 
rest  of  the  population.  They  have  a  right 
to  point,  as  the  President  did.  to  those  sec- 
tions which  help  communism  insteaj  of 
hurting  It  and  hurt  democracy  1:  stead  of 
helping  It. 

[From  the  Washington  (D   C.)  Post  of  Octo- 
ber  7,   19501 

Barbed-Wire  Fenci 

The  barb-studded  wires  of  the  fence  erected 
around   the  United  States  by   the  McCarran 
Act  are  now  threatening  to  prick  friend  and- 
loe.  the  dangerous  and  the  innocuous,  with- 
out  ducrlmlnatlon.       During   the   course   of 
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the  debate  on  the  measure,  its  proponents 
tended,  ironically  enough,  to  minimize  its 
impact,  while  Its  opponents  asserted  that  It 
would  affect  great  niimbers  of  aliens 
friendly,  or  at  least  not  unfriendly,  to  the 
United  States.  Now  that  it  has  to  be  en- 
forced, the  State  Department  finds  Itself  In 
desperate  straits  between  the  two  interpreta- 
tions. The  language  of  the  act  affords  little 
help.  Indetd,  it  Is  language  that  challenge* 
the  intrepidity  of  la^-yers  and  defies  the  un- 
derstanding of  laymen.  Section  5  (Ci.  for 
example,  declares  with  characteristic  lucidity 
that — 

•Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
tenth  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  February  6.  1917,  as  aiuended  (39  Sut. 
875;  8  U  S.  C,  136 »,  or  any  other  law — ^(1 1  the 
provisions  Oi  section  1  (1|  and  1  (3)  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  alien  within  tne  purview 
of  section  3  ( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  as  amended  (43SUt.  153;  8  U  S.  C.  201), 
except  Ambassadors,  public  ministers,"  e'x., 
etc..  ad  nauseam. 

Well,  as  accurately  as  we  can  fUrure  It  out. 
the  act  will  bar  vlrtuaily  all  of  the  nationals 
and  some  of  the  official  representatives  of  a 
number  of  totalitarian  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  is  now  collaborating  in  re- 
sistance to  the  spread  of  communism.  It 
seems  clear,  as  we  pointed  out  '-hen  the  Mc- 
Carran bill  was  orlgln.illy  Introduced  and  as 
the  President  a-^serted  in  hi."?  veto  message, 
that  the  definition  of  totalltarlanLsm  laid 
down  in  the  measure  includes  such  countries 
as  Spain.  Portugal.  Argentina,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Any  students  or  businessmen  or 
tourists  from  those  countries,  if  they  adhere 
to  the  regime  in  power  in  their  homeland, 
must  be  excluded.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, then,  we  sh.-il!  be  as  much  an  Iron 
curtain  country  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we  think,  there  will  be  serious 
diplomatic  difflcultles  under  the  act.  Its  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  career  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  who  have  been  ac- 
credited by  a  forelzn  pnvernmenl  recornized 
de  Jure  by  the  United  States  ar.d  who  are 
accepted  by  the  Presider.i  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  members  of  the  immediate 
families  of  such  aliens.  But  many  coun- 
tries may  wish  to  follow  a  practice  com.nonly 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  send  over 
noncareer  representatives  for  specl.T.1  pur- 
poses. None  of  these  would  be  admissible 
under  the  terms  of  the  act.  If  they  are  ex- 
cluded, no  doubt  their  homelands  will 
counter  by  excluding  comparable  personnel 
from  this  country. 

So  far  as  the  numerous  United  Nations 
organizations  are  concerned,  the  act  permits 
admls.sion  only  of  a  designated  principal 
resident  representative  of  a  totaiitarian  gov- 
ernment, accredited  resident  members  of 
the  staff  of  such  representative,  and  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family.  A  totalitarian 
government  might  reasonably  wish  to  send 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  a 
nonresident  representative — Mr  Vishinsky. 
for  example — and  the  United  Nations  could 
scarcely  function  here  if  such  representatives 
were  excluded  by  the  United  States.  More- 
over, to  exclude,  as  the  act  appears  to  do. 
the  lamlUes  of  all  members  of  the  staff  of 
a  tctaliLarian  represen:.iuve  tc  the  UN  would 
be  to  Impose  on  them  a  senseless  and  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  hardship. 

How  the  St-ite  Department  will  adjust  Its 
regulations  under  the  law  to  the  demands 
of  Its  sponsors  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
demands  of  common  sense  and  international 
comity  on  tbe  other  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  McCarran  Act  poses,  we  think,  an  Im- 
possible problem.  Time  waa  when  Ameri- 
cans had  enough  pride  in  their  country  and 
enough  faith  in  the  durability  of  their  own 
Institutions  to  believe  that  a  visit  here  would 
make  friends  and  Influence  people  in  our 
behalf.     Now    we    present    ourselves    to    the 


world    as    frightened    and    ashamed.     Like 
Russia,  we  have  transformed  ounei'vca  Into 

a  hermit  state. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  of  October  9,  1950] 

Svnvasm  Cu»b  Scxn  Blow  to  Wist 

Gxkmans 

(By   J.   Emlyn   WUllams) 

FtAmcrtniT. — The  new  United  States  anti- 
subversive  legislation,  which  is  primarily  di- 
rected against  Communists,  may  have  se« 
rious  repercussions  here,  according  to  of- 
ficials In  the  United  States  branch  of  the 
Allied  High  Commission. 

If  maintained,  the  new  law  may  react 
most  unfavorably  against  the  program  for 
reeducating  Germany  in  democracy,  may 
hinder  smooth  working  of  plans  for  extend- 
ing this  country's  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  inflict  unnecessary  hardships  up- 
on German  wives  of  occupation  personnel. 

High  Ccmralssioner  John  J.  McCoy  Is  un- 
derstood to  have  sent  a  request  to  Washing- 
ton asking  for  further  Information  and 
pointing  out  that  strict  liberal  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  law  cculd  upset  arrangements 
for  sending  Germans  to  the  United  States  as 
part  of  the  reeducation  program. 

APPLICATION     OF     MEASURES? 

Per  the  security  measures  which  are  now 
to  be  adopted  wotild  ban  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  any  persons  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  Party  or  Its  affiliated  or- 
g.-inizatlons. 

Does  this  Include  such  organizations  as 
the  Hitler  Youth  and  the  League  of  German 
Girls? 

This  Is  one  of  the  questions  which  must 
be  cleared  up.  If  they  are  banned,  then  90 
percent  of  the  Germans  ever  15  years  of  age 
would  be  affected.  Yet.  It  Is  from  these  ''ery 
same  young  men  and  women  that  American 
educators  over  here  aim  to  draw  their  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  tomorrow. 

possiBiLrrr  of  great  harm 

To  exclude  people  who  at  the  time  they 
Joined  such  organizations  were  hardly  able  to 
dlscrimlnete  for  themselves  and  hav*»  since 
been  trained  along  quite  opposite  lines  is 
unju.st.  To  exclude  people  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  service,  or  even  of  the 
black  shirt  and  brown  shirt  organizations 
would  not  show  much  understandme  of 
conditions  existing  here  In  Germany  after 
1933. 

Exclusion  obviously  cannot  be  made  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  membership  in  Nazi  or- 
ganizatioiis.  That  would  simply  be  intro- 
ducing the  grave  mistake  of  the  de-Naziflca- 
tion  program  of  the  first  4  years  after  the 
war.  It  would  not  only  alienate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  majority  of  good  Germans  but 
also  undermine  foundations  of  much  valu- 
able pioneering  work  which  has  been  done 
here  by  American  and  German  leaders. 

There  are  today  many  hundreds  of  Ger- 
man student."!  in  the  United  States  on  schol- 
arships and  almost  as  many  waiting  to  go. 
Presumably  none  of  the  former  would  be 
sent  back.  But  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  reject  entry  to  the  latter  because 
of  something  they  did — or  were  compelled  to 
do — in  the  earlier  abnormal  years  of  the 
Third  Reich  and  in  World  War  11. 

German  businessmen  also  would  be  af- 
fected. They  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
the  United  States  stD  as  to  establish  trade 
contacts  and  exchange  commercial  Ideas. 
This  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  federal  republic's  foreign  trade  so 
that  Germans  can  obtain  more  dollars  and 
thereby  relieve  the  American  taxpayer  of  part 
of  bis  burden. 

Another  class  of  pieople  Intimately  con- 
cerned In  what  this  new  law  means  is  the 
German  wives  of  American  occupation  per- 


sonnel oyer  here.  United  States  clttaens  who 
have  nuuiied  Oemaans  and  plann^  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  with  their  new  wives  now 
believe  that  their  wives  will  not  be  granted 
Tlsas. 

The  United  States  High  Commission  cffl- 
dals  at  the  moment  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
this  new  law  actually  means  in  practice. 
For  this  reason  the  answer  to  Mr.  McCloy's 
inquiry  Is  eagerly  awaited. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

October  10,  1950) 

Stt-now  22 

By  an  application  of  his  discretionary 
powers,  the  Attorney  General  has  permitted 
the  entry  Into  this  country  of  the  ycung 
Austrian  mu&lcian,  Friedrich  Gulda,  who  was 
technically  barred  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  Security  Act.  When  a  child  of  10.  Gulda 
had  been  forced  to  Join  a  Nazi  youth  move- 
ment; and  section  22  of  the  act  denies  ad- 
mission to  aliens  who  have  ever  been  affili- 
ated with  a  Communist  or  other  totalitarian 
organization.  The  exceptional  permission  Is 
for  a  period  of  6  days  only,  eliminating  a  sec- 
ond projected  concert,  obtaining  It  Involved 
a  bewildering  and  nerve-wrackiag  delay  at 
Ells  Island.  The  Government  has  sensibly 
announced  that  it  will  not  press  for  the  strict 
Interpretation  of  the  law  which  might  have 
Justified  the  holding  of  ToEcanlnl  on  his 
arrival  today,  despite  the  noted  musician's 
long  opposition  to  fascism.  Thus  a  bad 
situation  has.  for  the  moment,  been  dealt 
with  m  the  best  possible  way. 

Section  22  remains,  however,  a  mischievous 
and  potentially  dangerous  provislcri.  In  his 
veto  message  the  President  pointed  out  that, 
under  its  terms.  Spanish  businessmen  or 
students  would  find  it  Impoesl^Jie  to  vMt 
tiiese  shores,  and  that  admission  would  bs 
denied  to  tha««  who  had  renounced  and  re- 
pudiated communism.  Obviously,  a  law  is 
not  sound  which  relies  upon  a  constant  ap- 
plication of  discretionary  power — particu- 
hirly  when  it  is  considered  how  many  cases 
may  fail  to  achieve  special  consideration. 
Since  the  act  went  Into  efJect  last  Thursday, 
more  than  75  aliens  have  been  taken  Into 
custody  at  Ellis  Island.  What  unjust  hard- 
ships could  be  wrought  on  many  of  these 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  act? 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  public  was  in  a  state  to  ex- 
amine with  sobriety  all  the  complex  pro- 
visions of  the  omnibus  antl-Ccmmunlst  bill; 
and  the  President  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence which  should  have  made  his  wamlngi 
bear  weight.  This  newspaper  pointed  out 
the  fallacies  of  the  immigration  and  natural- 
izauon  sections,  where  a  host  of  novel  and 
confusing  barriers  were  added  to  the  existing 
prohibition  against  known  Commimlsts. 
Congress  Is  In  recess;  meanwhile  the  short- 
comings in  its  work  are  spelled  out.  It  can 
have  no  more  pressing  task  when  it  returns 
tlian  to  review  the  results,  applying  itself  to 
a  law  that  really  meets  the  threat  of  com- 
munism without  raising  up  new  problems 
and  mvlting  new  injustices. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of 
October    11,    1950) 

COHFtJSION  AT  THE  GaTXS 

American  policy  on  the  admission  of 
aliens,  especially  those  from  former  enemy 
countries,  has  been  so  confused  In  recent 
years  that  we  doubt  whether  the  State  De- 
partment could  matte  it  worse.  The  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  has  been  acctised  of  such  a 
design  by  Michigan's  Senator  Tausuaov.  He 
says  it  wants  to  discredit  the  new  McCamtn 
catcti-all    antlsubverslves   law. 

That  law  certainly  does  not  make  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens,  on  a  temporary  or  long- 
time ijasls,  any  easier.     True,  the  Attorney 
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G«nerftl  bM  authorUy  to  Rrant  exct-ptions. 
But  h»  most  explain  each  auch  exception  to 
Congresa  That  meana.  almoat  certainly. 
that  there  will  b«  few  exceptions  made.  It  la 
•Mter  to  rula  acainat  a  foreigner  than  to  ro 
b«for«  *  conp««Bkin»l  committee— perhapa 
lor  w«elc»  of  bad««inf.  This  »hr>ws.  in  a 
practical  w^J.  that  Prealdent  Truman  waa 
right  In  oppoalnf  tha  law. 

iTen  without  the  law.  however,  the  rec- 
ord on  tha  admlaalon  of  aliens  U  poor.  De- 
dakma  hmrt  bc«n  aU  too  arbitrary.  The  caaa 
of  Kllen  Knauff.  the  war  bride,  cornea  to 
mind  at  once  Or  that  of  Joeef  Krlpa.  the 
AuatrUn  conductor,  who  waa  turned  back  at 
WSM  laland  eren  though  he  h.id  been  given 

•  TlM  In  Vienna.  Obviously,  the  gatea 
should  not  be  opened  to  spies  and  saboteurs. 
But  they  should  not  be  kept  closed  because 
or  acme  bureaucrat  s  unsupported  opinion. 
And.  as  far  as  poaalble.  the  issue  should  not 
te  coofuaed  by  questions  about  the  Indl- 
Tldual'a  personal  or  professional  conduct. 

Many  Americans  may  not  want  to  attend  a 
ccncert  by  a  musician  who.  In  their  opinion, 
did  not  take  a  sufficiently  clear  antl-Fasclst 
stand  during  the  war.  or  who.  after  the  war, 
waa  willing  to  appear  in  a  Moscow  music  hall. 
But  If  such  a  person  has  been  given  a  vis- 
itor's vlaa.  why  not  let  him  in?  We  can 
alwaya  expreaa  our  disapproval  by  staying 
away. 

Any  other  course  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  or  the 
Immigration  authorities  at  a  port  of  entry  can 
only  lead  to  a  long  series  of  arbitrary  and 
confusing  precedents,  many  of  which  would 
conP.lct  with  American  concepts  of  Individ- 
ual righta.  Because  It  fosters  such  conflicts, 
tba  UcCarran  taw  la  of  the  most  doubtful 
•oaatuutlonallty. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 
Mass..  of  October   13.   1950 1 

Nrw  SacrarrT  Act  Snas  Confusion  roa 
CAj»rr\L 

(By  Joaephlne  Ripley) 

Wasmzmcton.  —  Immigration  authorities 
Ivere  are  frantically  trying  to  unscramble  the 
bewildering  complications  of  the  National 
Security  Act.  which  has  suddenly  slammed 
the  tmmlcratlon  door  In  the  face  of  Inter- 
nationally famed  musicians,  foreign-born 
brides  of  American  soldiers,  returning  Im- 
migrants of  long  United  States  residence,  and 
haa  even  barred  ship  captains  and  pursers 
from  coming  ashore  for  customary  port  for- 
malities. 

Stunned  by  the  tweeplng  and  confusing 
Implications  of  the  law  in  Its  Initial  applica- 
tion. cfQclals  estimate  that  It  will  cost  some 

•  12.000.000  a  year  to  administer  it  and  require 
the  addition  of  800  or  more  persons  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Total  Immigration  Service  expenditures  In 
I9i0  were  I33.0OO.0OO. 

rworoLo  pxoblxm 

Right  now  the  authorities  entrusted  with 
the  application  of  this  law  are  tackling  the 
Houdlnl-llkt  atunt  of  trying  to  carry  out 
Ita  provlalona  and  at  the  same  time  t>e  prac- 
tical and  bumane. 

Wben  tb«  captain  and  purser  of  a  foreign 
ship  were  recently  barred  from  coming 
ashore,  under  one  provision  of  the  act.  to  at- 
tend to  regular  port  bU5inea*.  harassed  New 
York  Immigation  officials  appealed  to  Waah- 
Incton. 

•Be  sensible."  they  cried.  "These  men 
must  get  ashore  '■ 

Meanwhile,  all  members  of  the  crew  were 
•leo  bcMtled  up  on  the  ship,  with  no  shore 
leave. 

In  the  case  of  the  CAptftlB  and  purser, 
Waablngton  tmmlgrutton  authorities  save 
permlaalon  to  bring  them  aahore  under  a 
temporary  Tlaitor's  visa,  granted  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  case  of  a  temporary  slay 
up  to  0  mouths. 


FaovisioNS  or  act 

In  fact,  this  Is  the  leeal  device  under  which 
the  service  Is  slowly  relieving  the  Ellis  Island 
blockade. 

But  that  Is  not  the  solution,  for  here  la 
what  Immigration  authorities  are  up  against: 

The  act  says  that  among  thoae  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  to  the  United  States 
are  "aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
with  ( 1 )  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  any  other  totalitarian  party  of 
the  United  States;  (3)  the  Communist  Po- 
litical Association;  (4)  the  Communist  or 
other  totalitarian  party  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  foreign  state,  or  of  any 
political  or  gecgraphlcal  subdivision  of  any 
foreign  state.     •      •      •" 

That  includes  anyone  with  present  or  past 
connection  with  any  organizations  of  a 
totalitarian  government. 

APPLICATION    TO    TTALIAIfS 

Such  a  provision  could  apply  to  nearly  all 
Italians,  since,  until  1943.  practically  all  Ital- 
ian children  belonged  to  the  Fascist  youth 
organizations.  As  one  Italian  put  it  when 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  identified  with 
such  a  group,  "But.  of  course,  one  had  to 
eat  " 

state  Department  brows  are  furrowed  and 
slightly  damp  pver  the  question  of  whether 
that  section  of  the  law  could  also  apply  to 
Immigrants  from  Spain  and  Argentina. 

President  Perbn  is  commonly  called  a  dic- 
tator. The  Justice  Department  will  un- 
doubtedly be  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  whether  the  Perbn  government 
and  that  of  Generullssimo  Francisco  Franco 
shall  be  construed  as  "totalitarian"  under  the 
terras  of  this  law. 

One  case  which  touched  the  sympathies  of 
Washington  immigration  officials  was  that  of 
an  elderly  Italian  woman  who  had  lived  in 
the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  for  many 
years.  Not  long  ago  she  waa  called  bacfc  to 
Italy  by  the  Illness  of  one  of  her  children. 

Now  she  Is  returning  to  her  home  in  the 
United  states,  and  because  she  once  waa 
associated  with  an  Italian  Fascist  youth  or- 
ganization, she  had  to  be  stopped  at  Ellia 
Island. 

She  waa  finally  admitted  under  a  tenipwr- 
ary  visitors'  permit,  under  which  she  may 
remain  for  6  months. 

Foreign-born  brides  of  American  soldlen 
who  have  been  stationed  in  Italy.  Germany, 
and  other  countries  are  also  barred  from 
residence  under  this  legislation.  These 
women  are  now  being  admitted  under  a 
temporary  visitor's  permit. 

«EPORT   TO   CONGRESS 

While  the  act  permits  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  his  discretion  to  Issue  temporary 
visitors'  permits  to  persons  normally  ex- 
cluded under  these  regulations,  it  requires 
that  he  give  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
on  all  persona  so  admitted. 

This  poses  a  real  problem.  Immigration 
officials  have  no  time  to  dig  into  the  pa^t 
of  these  people  for  the  purposes  of  a  detailed 
report. 

It  was  solved  this  way:  When  the  tmxul- 
grants  are  questioned  as  to  past  affliiationa. 
the  Immigration  official  Immediately  tele- 
phones the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  Army 
Intelligence  for  a  clearance  or  other  repv.rt 
on    these    individuals. 

Whatever  these  three  agencies,  or  any  of 
them,  report  Is  used  as  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion for  the  detailed  report  required  under 
the  law. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  October  13, 

1950] 

Anti-Red  Law  Crxatm  Aliin  Chaos 

Washington  —Harassed  United  States  Im- 
miKr^ttiuu  officials  struggled  to  cope  with 
many-iutigued  confusion  Saturday  while  the 
Stattf  Department  sought  to  spell  out  regu- 


lations for  executing  the  tough  new  antisub- 
verstves   law. 

The  act  bars  from  the  United  States  aliens 
who  have  been  a  member  of  a  Communist, 
Nazi,  or  Fascist  organization. 

ALIENS    PILE    rp 

Aliens  detained  for  a  check-up  under  the 
statute  piled  up  at  Ells  I.sland.  New  York, 
and  In  Europe  thousands  of  Germans.  Ital- 
ians, and  Austrlans  clamored  for  clarification 
of  the  new  American  travel  restrictions. 

Overseas  travel  agencies  reported  scores  of 
laet-minute  cancellations  on  plane  and  ship 
passage  to  this  country.  They  complained 
their  loases  are  running  into  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day. 

Here  In  Washington,  under  a  massive  por- 
trait of  President  Truman,  acting  United 
States  Immigration  Commissioner  A.  R. 
Mackey  sat  at  his  desk  in  a  drab,  yellow- 
walled  room  oTerlooking  the  Anacostla  River 
and  tried  to  make  order  out  of  chaos. 

CALL    rot    GUIDANCE 

On  the  desk,  a  battery  of  telephones  Jan- 
gled almost  constantly,  hour  after  hour,  with 
incoming  calls  seeking  guidance  from  pomts 
of  entry  on  the  borders. 

Foreign  governments  vigorously  protested 
the  ten.porary  detention  of  their  nationals 
holding  valid  travel"  papers — including  such 
notables  as  Victor  de  Sabata,  conductor  of 
the  famed  La  Scala  Opera  in  Italy,  and  Hans 
Hotter.  German  baritone,  who  came  to  sing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  In  New  York. 

De  Sabata  was  released  Friday  after  a  24- 
hour  detention,  but  others  were  held  longer 
while  authorities  checked  whether  they  ever 
belonged  to  a  totalitarian  group. 

On  Wednesday  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced a  temporary  world-wide  "freeze  "  on 
all  passport  visas — except  In  cases  where  for- 
eigners could  prove  to  United  Slates  consular 
officials  abr<^)ad  they  would  be  accepted  on 
arrival   in   this   country. 

The  order  hit  thousands  of  Europeans 
beaded  for  the  United  States. 

CHAXCZ    SABOTACS 

Some  Members  of  Congress  charged  the 
administration  with  attempting  to  sabotage 
the  statute  with  a  too  literal  enforcement 
policy.  Congress  passed  the  law  over  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto  in  hectic  closing  hours 
of  the  last  session.  Now  some  lawmakers 
say  the  administration  didn't  want  the  law 
to  work. 

Foes  of  the  law  replied  that  it.  not  the 
administration,  was  to  blame.  They  said 
the  only  remedy  Is  drastic  revision  of  the 
law. 

Sitting  In  the  center  of  this  hubbub. 
MacJcey  declined  to  be  drawn  Into  the  public 
disputes.  In  betw^een  never-ending  phone 
calls,  he  told  newsmen: 

"We  are  trying  to  administer  the  law  with 
all  the  fairness  and  equity  we  possibly  can." 

The  week-long  furor  centered  on  that  sec- 
tion of  the  new  law  which  prohibits  ad- 
mission of  any  alien  who  has  ever  t>een  • 
member  of  any  totalitarian  movement.  That 
means  Nazi  and  Fascist  movements,  as  well 
as  the  Communists — although  the  much- 
amended  law  was  originally  aimed  primarily 
at  Communists. 

Actually  Attorney  General  McOrath  has 
exercised  his  basic  authority  to  grant  tem- 
[>orary  admissions  in  scores  of  special  caaee 
during  the  last  week. 

Altogether  a  total  of  339  persons  were 
detained  up  to  Friday  night.  Of  these,  the 
Attorney  General  authorized  a  release  of 
170  under  special  permit,  and  the  Justice 
Deparment  is  considering  how  to  de&l  with 
the  others. 

Among  those  detained,  and  the  new  law's 
provision  for  their  entry  are: 

Aliens  who  have  lived  In  this  country  for 
at  least  10  years  and  who  are  returning  after 
a  visit  to  the  homeland — special-entry  per- 
mits, good  for  6  months. 
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nnjcTcaAirrs  w^rr  chbck 

New  Immigrant  aliens — detention  at  the 
port  of  entry  pending  examination  by  a 
»p«^lal  board  of  inquiry. 

The  Government  has  not  even  made  a 
start  on  another  new  provision  which  says 
that  when  the  United  States  has  ordered  an 
aiien  deported  and  his  heme  country  won't 
take  him  back,  there  ishail  be  r.o  further 
Immigration  here  frnm  that  country  until 
the  dpportee  is  accepted 

oanals  say  the  countries  affected  by  this 
prnvl?lon  Include  natlrns  with  which  the 
United  States  has  the  most  cortlial  relations. 

S»ate  Department  experts,  concerned  with 
foreign  relations,  and  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials, who  administer  the  law.  are  continu- 
ing a  long  huddle  over  next  steps. 

Msanwhlie.  with  ships  ar.d  planes  arriving 
hourly  at  United  S*.ites  herders,  many  of 
the  Immigration  Service  a  headquarters  staff 
hen  fot  notices  to  stay  on  the  Job  through- 
out the  week  end. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  October   15, 

19M| 

Law    To    Bab    ScTBviasrrrs    CAtrsa    or    Much 

CoNFCsioN — VIant  Aliens  Arsivinc  With 
Good  Visas  Find  Th£*«sklvis  Shuntib  to 
Zlljs  Island 

(By  Jay  Walz1 

W.-JiHrwCTOw.  October  14.— The  Ellis  Island 
detention  of  some  100  iQccming  aliens  this 
week  gave  the  country  a  first  view  cf  the 
wcrkliigs  of  Its  new  Internal  security  law, 
and  Federal  Government  enforcement  offi- 
cials a  flrit  touch  of  the  headache  they  were 
come  along. 

this  initial  mass  screening  oper- 
ation actUBlly  shut  out  anyone  dangerous 
was  not  Immediately  reported,  as  putiic  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  spectacle  of  a 
Touthful  Austrian  pianist  being  held  48 
bours,  and  of  even  Arturo  Toecaninl  being 
subiected   to   a   brief   Interrogation 

On  tbe  face  of  it.  th-  proceedings  1  oked 
slUy  And  farciai  to  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tin  that  Congress,  just  beiore  its  pre-elec- 
tion reces..-.  passed  over  President  Truman's 
veto.  Supp<.rters  of  the  law  reported  the 
New  York  enf~rcpment  activity  simply 
demonstrated  thnt  the  administration  in- 
tended, by  overcioing  it.  to  nullify  a  law  It 
did  not  want. 

NT  ALTFUNATIVX  SEEN 

The  J":<'t!'~°  Departrrent  Insisted,  howver, 
that  Its  Immiera'ion  Service  had  r.o  alter- 
native under  the  law  tc  the  action  it  took 
at  "Ills  L^Iand.  Section  22  of  the  law,  of- 
ficials quote,  excludes  from  admission  aUena 
who  are.  or  have  been,  members  of  a  C:3m- 
munist  or  oiher  t-.talitar.a:i  orKaiilzaticn. 

Taere  is  one  praspect.  noted  In  Washing- 
ton, that  the  c^r.gestlon  at  Ells  Lsland  rany 
be  relieved  in  the  future.  Th^  State  Depart- 
ment on  Thursday  ordered  all  visas  except 
tlnHB  at  dtepiaced  persons  witiUield  until  the 
operatloo  of  the  statute  c:in  b?  clarlfled. 
The  Departmer.t  alFo  will  assume  eventually 
the  task  uf  screeing  wculd-be  incomers  at 
Its  consulates  in  foreign  lands. 

roaxicN  POLICY  o:usmma 

But  immigration  authorities  will  still  be 
expected  to  be  on  guard  a:id  duuble-ctiecjL 
on  anycae  they  suspect.  The  Immigration 
Service  also  faces  t;;o  problem  of  dealing 
With  a  retrcactlve  feature  of  the  law.  This 
applies  not  only  to  aliens  en  route  when  the 
statute  went  lnt<!  effect,  but  appliea  also  to 
thooc  already  In  this  country.  Those  with 
totalitarian  sympathies  must  be  deported. 

The  State  Department  for  its  part  is  worry- 
ing over  lU  Instructions  to  Its  consul* 
alsruad  because  imp>ortant  questions  of  for- 
eign policy  get  Involved.  For  example,  if  the 
State  Department  is  to  deny  visas  to  totall- 
tarisns  < Communists,  or  others*  it  must  de- 
cide whether  to  continue  to  regard  as  dlcU- 


torships  certain   coimtrlet  with  whom  tbe 
United  States  wants  to  be  friends. 

Enforcement  of  a  much  more  controversial 

part — the  Communist  registration  program- 
has  gained  momentum  very  slowly. 

President  Truman  left  for  his  Pacific  ren- 
dervous  with  General  MacArthur  without 
having  named  the  9ve-meinber  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  or  having  indi- 
cated when  It  would  be  named.  This  Is  tha 
body  that  must  rule  after  open  hearings  on 
what  oreanlxations  are  Communist,  or 
fmnts,  and  which,  therefore,  must  register 
with  the  Attorney  General. 

TO    PHOCESa    SLOWLY 

The  retrlstration  program  is  expcct<;d  to 
move  very  slowly.  A  Justice  Departiaent 
lawyer  said  a  hearing  beiore  the  SACB  to 
prove  the  Communist  Party  itself  was  sub- 
versive could  lio  lar  beyond  the  New  York 
trial  cf  11  Communist  leaders  that  took  11 
months.  And,  he  predicted,  until  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Communist  acuan  orzanization 
(such  as  the  Con-.munist  Pany  i  were  proved. 
It  would  be  hard  to  show  the  existence  of 
a  Communist -f.-ont  organization. 

The  Communist  control  law  was  passed 
on  September  23.  and  the  30-dav  period  pro- 
vided for  voluntary  registration  oi  Commu- 
nists and  their  fronts  :s  nearine  an  end. 
So  far.  none  has  offered  to  sign  un.  and  none 
IS  expected  to  sien  up.  As  a  matter  of  lact, 
the  official  forms  for  doing  so  are  sull  in 
preparation. 

[Prom  the  Louisville   <Ky  )   Courier-Journal 

of  October  16.  1950: 
Ol-h  Ov^-n  lacN  CtrBTAiN  Falls  With  a  Clang 

Before  passage  of  the  McCarran  bill,  witli 
its  hodge-podge  of  amendments,  the  United 
States  had  the  most  rigid  and  vexatious  laws 
agains:  the  admission  oi  alien  visitors  or 
pr  jspeciive  residents,  of  any  counuy  ir.  the 
world  save  Russia  and  her  satellites.  Lader 
the  aew  law.  we  have  at  une  bound  reached 
parity  with  all  the  despised  nauonai  Xra- 
ternii,y  of  bolts  aiid  bars. 

The  degracmg  effect  of  the  new  bill  in  this 
one  appl  .cation  alone  may  be  seen  ui  the 
piling  up  behind  bars  in  Ellio  Island  of  vis- 
itors and  mtending  immigrants  wiio  had 
previously  been  cieared  icr  entry  under  the 
old  law.  Now  in.;;ructions  to  United  States 
consuls  abroad  seem  Hkely  uj  drtay  lr;ued- 
nitely  the  arri'als  oi  hundreds  of  foreigners, 
businessmen,  artists,  officials,  and  plain  im- 
mierants  for  further  weirylng  investigation. 

Under  terms  of  the  new  law.  any  alien  who 
hoUl3  or  has  held  menibersh;p  :n.  cr  been 
afflllRted  With,  any  Communist  or  other  tc- 
talitanan  orEanization  must  be  refused  ad- 
mittance. The  loose  language  cf  the  section 
will  mean  an  endless  quibbling  on  the  part 
of  consu.ar  clficiais  and  would-'oe  visitors, 
and  a  further  spread  of  the  alreidy  h:Ehly 
inconvenient  div;s.on  of  authority  between 
the  State  Department  which  prccessrs  in- 
tending visitors  in  their  homelands  and  the 
Just'.ce  I>partrr>ent  which  quefitions  them 
wnen  they  arrive  here.  Ironically  the  law's 
application  so  far  has  been  invoked  entirely 
against  Italians  and  Germans,  nearly  all  of 
whom  must  claim  at  least  an  affiliation  with 
stjme  toUlltarian  party  m  the  past  20  years. 
Since  no  mh.ibitants  of  Communist  countries 
dare  apply  for  admission  and  no  other  ad- 
mitted Communists  ever  get  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary screening,  the  vast  nuisance  of  this 
section  accomplishes  little.  Indeed,  in  pro- 
tecting us  from  communism.  It  is  likely, 
however,  to  put  &n  abrupt  stop  to  the  parade 
of  repentant  Nazis,  former  Fascists,  and  ioan- 
himgry  representatives  of  Franco,  most  of 
whom  at  one  time  or  other  have  had  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  some  Congressman  or 
other.    But  .this  is  not  enough  to  Justify  It. 

Unfortunately  it  mtist  also  abruptly  halt 
the  dreams  or  plans  of  scores  of  other  decent 
Europeans  who  had  hoped  either  to  do  btisl- 
ness  with  us  or  maybe  Just  to  see  bow  we 


lived  and  worked.  Tor  whether  they  bare 
ever  been  affiliated  with  totalltsirlaiusm  or 
not.  and  whatever  the  degree  of  their  affilia- 
tion, the  burden  of  proof  is  on  ttaem  aod  the 
efTort  m  most  caaes  may  be  too  great  to 
JtJstlfy  the  prtae. 

[Prom    the    Washington     (H     C)     Poet    at 
October  20.   19801 

Visa  Antics 

The  State  Department,  having  suspeiuied 
the  issuance  of  ail  visa*  to  enter  the  United 
States,  is  now  engaged  la  the  hopeless  task 
OI  framing  regulations  tc  fit  the  McCarran 
Act.  It  must  ch(X/se  between  maJtiug  a 
mockery  of  the  act  and  maklug  the  United 
States  a  subject  of  mockery  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Apparently  it  attempted  to 
take  the  fir^t  alternative  as  a  teseer  evil. 
Judging  from  the  assertion  the  other  day  by 
a  Department  spokesman  that  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  F.^Iange  Party  would  get 
a  vi.=a  as  of  cow  provided  he  is  otherwise  ad- 
miasibie."  But  the  Department  cf  Justice, 
demonstrati."i<^  much  more  respect  tor  the 
l.TW.  savs  it  will  not  allow  the  Falac^ts  to 
come  In. 

The  McCarran  Act  expllettly  forbids  ad- 
mlssirn.  or  the  grantint;  of  a  vlaa,  to  "aliens 
who  at  any  time,  shall  be  or  shall  have  been 
members  of  •  •  •  the  Communut  or 
other  totalitarian  party  of  any  State  erf  the 
United  States  of  any  foreign  state,  or  of  any 
political  or  geofn^phical  subdivision  of  any 
foreign  state  '  And  the  act  is  perfectly  plain 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "totali- 
tarian "     Her*?  Is  what  It  says: 

The  terms  "totalitarian  dictatorship'  and 
'totalliarlanlsm'  mean  and  refer  to  systenas 
of  gcvernment  not  representative  in  fact. 
ch.iracterized  by  (As  the  existence  of  a  single 
political  party,  organised  on  a  dictatorial 
basis,  with  so  cloae  an  identity  between  sucn 
party  and  its  policies  and  the  governmental 
policies  (  f  Uie  country  in  which  it  exists, 
that  the  party  and  the  government  consti- 
tute an  indistinguishable  unit,  and  iBi  the 
forcible  suppression  of  aU  opposiuon  to  such 
party   " 

This  is  8  precise  description  of  the  Falauge 
Partv  la  Spain.  It  Is  the  only  political  party 
In  the  country,  it  is  organised  on  a  dicta- 
torial basis.  It  IE  mdistlngv;iahable  from  the 
C-overnmeut.  and  it  forcibly  suppresses  all 
opposltica.  Therefore  no  one  who  has  be- 
longed to  it  or  has  been  aaiiated  with  it 
at  any  time,  at  least  during  the  last  decade 
since  it  came  into  power,  can  properly  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  the 
tercis  of  the  McCarran  Act.  The  same  may 
be  S8;d.  of  course,  of  anyone  who  Is  or  waa 
a  member  cf  the  prevailing  party  in  Portugal 
or  Saudi  Arabia  or  Yugoslavia.  The  same 
must  be  said,  indeed,  of  anyone  who  was 
ever  ?.f^:ated  with  the  Fascist  Party  in  Italy 
(about  75  percent  of  the  ccuntry's  present 
population  I  or  with  the  Nazi  Party  Li  Ger- 
many. They  are  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally banned  as  permanent  Immigrants 
and  may  come  In  as  temporary  visitors  only 
in  special  cases  and  upon  specific  authorisa- 
tion by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Italian  Ambassador 
Tarchianl  delivered  a  formal  protest  to  tbe 
State  Department  on  Tuesday  erpressing 
axuazemeut  at  the  discriminatory  character 
of  the  Departments  interpretation  of  the 
McCarran  Act.  ItailKns  who  were  orUy 
children  imder  the  Fascist  regime  over  5 
years  ago  are  being  rigidly  excluded,  al- 
though the  Italian  Fascist  Party  is  no  longer 
In  existence,  while  no  objection  was  made 
under  the  Department's  interpretation  to 
admittance  cf  present  adult  membeis  of  tbe 
existing  Faiange  Party  in  Spain.  Whethw 
considered  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  jtustlce 
to  aliens  or  of  protection  for  the  security  at 
the  United  States,  this  is  cockeyed  nonsense. 

But,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  McCarran 
Act's  immigration  section  is  cockeyed  non- 
sense,    Tbe  SUte  Department,  no  doubt  wltH 
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tt«  b*st  will  In  th«  world.  h*»  merely  »uc- 
c««de(l  In  nuiklng  U  slightly  more  nonaensl- 
cal.  It  U  not  at  liberty  to  exentpt  any  totall- 
tartena — even  tboa«  dear  to  the  heart  of  Sen- 
ator F*T  IfcCatBAW.  It  muat.  Ilk*  li»«  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  enforce  thla  act  to  the 
letter  until  the  absurdity  of  the  patently 
noxious  proTlalona  become*  manlXeat  to  th« 
Con«rei«  that  adopted  It.  CongreM  alone 
can  amend  lu  own  mandate.  When  It  re- 
turns next  month.  It  will  take  heed,  we  hope. 
of  the  sensible  resolution  passed  on  October 
13  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  British 
Liberal  Party:  'The  executive  committee  of 
the  Uberal  Party  ^Mfftmrm  its  deep  concern 
at  the  sudden  suspcmion  of  vtsas  for  the 
United  SUtes  arising  out  of  the  security  law 
passed  by  Congress  despite  the  President's 
T«to.  Freedom  to  travel  is  essential  to 
greater  unity  b«tw««n  the  free  peoples,  and 
•uch  arbitrary  wrtrictlona  upon  it  strike  at 
the  t>asls  of  the  opposition  to  totalitarian- 
wm. 

(From  Time  Magazine  of  October  23.   IBSOJ 

iMMICaATION — RKVXNGI     AT     ELLIS     ISLAND 

Under  the  law  some  347  Italian  and  Ger- 
man opera  singers,  businessmen,  musicians, 
and  plain  citizens  were  snatched  off  shljM 
and  planes  srrlvlng  last  week  In  New  York. 
and  packed  off  behind  the  wire  fences  of  Bills 
There  they  mert  800  yards  from  the 
of  Liberty,  and  a  good  deal  farther 
from  the  land  they  had  hopefully  come  to 
•ee.  They  were  among  the  first  victims  of 
the  new  restr.ctloas  on  Immigration  In  the 
•Communist-control  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
fre«s  over  Harry  Truman's  veto  Italy  was 
outraged;  western  Osnnany  was  hurt.  Both 
sent  prot«sU  to  Secretary  of  Stale  Dean 
Acheson. 

Harry  Truman  had  warned  Congress  of 
Jttst  such  trouble.  Congr— ■  had  Ignored 
him.  overridden  his  veto  by  humiliating  ma- 
jorities Now  Harry  Trunian  was  gleelully 
pr  vir.g  hu  point  by  enforcing  the  law  to  the 
let'er 

The  letter  of  the  law  did  not  glT«  much 
choice.  It  banned  any  alien  who  "at  any 
time"  had  been  'affiliated"  with  any  "sec- 
tlOB.  taraocfa,  aflUlate,  or  subdivision  '  of  any 
**|0MIIWIMI  party"  Under  Hitler,  nearly 
every  youth  was  forced  to  Join  one  or  an- 
other of  the  Hitler  youth  orfanlzattonH; 
nearly  every  man  wbo  wcM-ked  for  a  living 
bad  to  belong  to  a  Nasl-domlnatcd  labor 
union  In  lUly.  every  school  was  a  Fascist 
OfBcials  estimated  that  the  new  law 
exclude  90  percent  of  all  Germans. 
haU  of  all  Italians.  It  would  bar 
Commimists.  Interfere  with 
with  Yugoslavia,  exclude  many  of  the 
fS.OOO  German  refugees  from  east  Europe, 
whose  admission  Congress  had  Just  author- 
lied  last  June. 

R<>publican£  cried  that  H.^rry  Truman  was 
trysr.i?  t>i  discredit  the  whole  law  The  law 
pri'Vided,  they  pointed  out.  that  the  Attorney 
General  nUKht  admit  aliens  temporarily  at 
his  own  discretion.  But  ihe  law  also  speci- 
fied that  he  had  to  make  a  full  report  to  Con- 
gress on  each  case  every  time  he  did  so — and 
no  Attorney  General  was  likely  to  leave  him- 
self open  to  criticism  when  rigorous  enforce- 
ment wotild  save  him  the  trouble. 

Last  week  this  policy  was  creating  a  very 
satlsfikctory  uproar.  As  ship  after  ship 
steamed  into  New  York  harbor.  Immigration 
authorities  seized  one  distinguished  victim 
after  another  There  was  Frledrlch  Gulda. 
atalented  30-year-old  Austrlat^  pianist  who 
had  come  to  give  a  concert  In  Carnegie  Hall 
(Oulda  had  been  required  to  Join  a  Natt 
youth  group  at  the  age  of  10 1.  Famed  Con- 
ductor Victor  de  Sabata.  who  conducted  at 
Tanglewood  earlier  this  year  and  was  coming 
again  as  guest  conductor  for  the  Plttsburnh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  hr.d  conducted  Milan  s 
La  SoaU  OTrh«*»tra  duriiig- the  Mussolini  re- 
glnw  A  Or:v.\,xn  \»  ir  bride  of  Philadelphia, 
reiurnir.i;  tr  in  it  vuit  to  her  mother  in  Oer- 
many,    vkas   detained   because   she   bad   be- 


longed to  a  Hitler  youth  organization  In  her 
teens.  The  Metropolitan  Opera's  mezzo-so- 
prano. Fedora  Barbleri.  was  held  (she  went 
to  a  Fascist  school  * . 

The  Metropolitan  was  also  worried  about 
one  of  its  star  sopranos.  Ljuba  WeUtch.  She 
probably  Joined  the  German  labor  front,  ob- 
served Director  Rudolf  Bing  sadly.  "You 
either  Joined  or  you  didn't  sing."  he  ex- 
plained. Arturo  Toscanml  was  waved  In 
though  technically  he  too  was  stisplclous; 
during  II  Duce's  regime,  he  had  led  an  Italian 
orchestra,  once  ran  for  the  Italian  Senate 
with  Mussolini  on  the  Socialist  ticket  In 
1919.  Obviously  the  Attorney  General  felt 
he  could  make  an  exception  of  Tr-scanlnl. 

Most  visitors  were  admitted  after  a  couple 
of  days  for  a  temporary  stay.  At  week's  end, 
with  131  aliens  still  in  custody,  the  State 
Department  stemmed  the  flood  by  canceling 
temporarily  all  United  States  visas  all  over 
the  world.  United  States  consulates  were 
swamped  with  travelers  trylna;  to  get  a  new 
visa  under  the  new  rules;  many  simply  can- 
celed passage.  In  Europe,  the  ComrounUt 
press  happily  crowed  about  "American  polit- 
ical racism"  and  referred  to  Ellis.  Island  as 
"that  well-known  concentration  camp." 

There  were  other  problems  still  unsettled. 
In  Congress.  Nevada's  Senator  McCarran  who 
sponsored  the  new  lmn>lgratlon  rules  was 
the  bright,  particular  friend  of  Spain  s 
Franco;  but  weren't  Spanish  Fal.ingisLs  ex- 
cluded by  rhe  act's  language?  Obviously  they 
were,  and  presumably,  if  any  turned  up  they 
could  be  hustled  off  to  Ellis  Island  And 
What  of  followers  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic's Dictator  TruJlUo.  or  of  any  of  the  other 
Ltiin-Amerlcan  good  neighbors  who  had 
lived  under  military  Juntas  and  strong-man 
machines  during  the  recent  past? 

State  was  considering  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  nominal  and  undeniable  totali- 
tarian governments.  No  one  had  yet  grap- 
pled with  another  provision  of  the  law:  a 
requirement  that  the  Attorney  General 
round  up  and  deport  all  aliens  now  In  the 
country  who  cannot  qualify  under  the  law. 
Throwing  in  the  sponge,  the  Republican  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  admitted  sadly:  "This 
newspaper  sees  no  alternative  save  to  grant 
the  President  bis  revenge  and  Insist  on 
amendment  of  the  worst  features  of  the  law 
as  soon  as  the  extra  session  reconvenes." 


"Because  of  Our  Strfngth  We  Can  Hope 
That  the  Day  of  Peace  It  Not  Far  Dis- 
tant— A  Day  When  Men  Can  Devote 
All  Their  Thoughts  and  Energy  To 
Building  a  World  Free  of  Fear  and  Free 
of  Want"— Dr.  John  Steelman.  Battle 
Report,  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   a:  aBama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  eF  KE1'HE:?ENTATIVES 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
tenth  of  a  -seiie.s  of  weekly  teledocu- 
mentaries  .spearheaded  by  John  Sleel- 
man.  as&istant  to  the  President  over  the 
coa.xiaLs  and  the  television  network  of  the 
National  Broadcast. nK  Co  Thi.s  pro- 
gram, as  you  well  know,  is  called  Battle 
Report.  Wa.shmgton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  happened  in 
all  the  years  that  I  have  tx?tn  a  Repre- 
st-ntatlve  to  this  Compress  that  has 
brv)U<ht  the  Federal  Government  as 
close  to  the  people  of  these  United  States 


as  this  series  of  telecasts  now  being  made 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Time 
was  when  we  regarded  the  radio  as  a 
pow^erful  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  general  information,  but  through  the 
medium  of  television,  as  made  use  of  to- 
day by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  in 
cooperation  with  the  assistant  to  the 
President,  Dr.  Steelman.  discovery  has 
t>een  made  not  alone  of  a  new  way  in 
which  the  people  will  have  greater 
knowledge  of  their  Government,  but  also 
of  a  way  in  which  the  Government  can 
be  of  greater  service  to  its  people. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment would  not  l>e  very  effective  were  it 
not  for  the  various  mediums  of  commu- 
nication which  we  now  have  arid  operate 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that,  a  more  en- 
lightened and  better  informed  public  can 
choose  its  representatives  for  political 
office  at  all  levels  of  government — repre- 
sentatives who  will,  when  elected,  carry 
cut  the  desires  of  their  constituencies. 

When  society  possessed  only  the  me- 
dium of  the  newspaper  and  the  magra- 
zine,  the  task  of  informing  the  public 
was  indeed  a  slow  one.  Radio  added 
tremendous  impetus,  but  now.  by  virtue 
of  the  medium  of  televusion.  an  informed 
citizenship  can  not  alone  see  but  hear 
and  know  their  governmental  cfHrials 
almost  in  person. 

As  a  television  program.  Battle  Re- 
port. Washington,  is  a  sort  of  a  pioneer 
project.  Who  knows  but  that  the  day  la 
not  far  distant  when  the."e  programs 
may  seem  crude?  But  they  are  definitely 
forward  in  their  approach  to  our  current 
political  economy  and  truly  representa- 
tive government,  and  certainly  are 
evokin?  greater  popular  interest  and 
appeal  at  each  succeeding  presentation. 

Mr  Speaker,  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  manelous  presentations,  human  in- 
terest stones,  and  popular  appeal  of  Bat- 
tle Report,  Washington,  L>  due  to  that 
great  friend  of  many  Members  of  this 
House.  Mr  Ted  Ayres.  ace  producer  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people  in  general,  and  this 
House  in  particular,  when  I  say  that  Ted 
Ayres  is  doinu  a  splendid  job  and  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  time  and  eflort  and  sk:ll  that 
he  puts  forth  in  building  and  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  program  can  only  result 
In  a  t)etter  America  and  a  t)etter  govern- 
ment for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  during  the  past  week  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  its  af- 
flhates  had  a  gathering  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  in  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Robert  McCormick.  one  of  NBC's  ace 
commentators,  attended  the  convention, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  discus- 
sions presented  to  the  gathering  of  NBC 
executives  the  transcript  cf  an  inter- 
view between  himself  and  Dr.  John 
Steelman.  The  interview  dealt  with  Dr. 
Steelman's  personal  interest  and  par- 
ticipation m  the  NBC  Sunday  television 
program.  Battle  Report.  Washington. 

Because  of  that  timely  interview  I  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues 
m  this  House  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  this  short  interview  and 
the  n.nth  Battle  Report.  Washington. 
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ns  projected  over  the  television  Sunday 
last.  The  interview  of  Dr.  Steelman  and 
the   television   scnpt   were  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCoaxicx  Now.  Mr  Steelman.  that 
you  have  become  s..  closely  associated  with 
television  and  Battle  Report.  Washington, 
won  t  you  teil  us  about  some  of  your  reac- 
tions? 

Dr.  Stielmaw.  Well.  Bob.  when  Pred  Wile 
first  offered  us  time  tor  a  '.eiecaat,  m<»t  o' 
ua  kne^  Utile  about  the  medium.  Our  en- 
tire Itnowledge  bad  been  acquired  at  the 
receiving  end  of  the  scieen.  But  since  the 
flrat  program  we  have  learned  a  let,  and  new 
I  feel  certain  that  Battle  Report.  Washing- 
ton, la  (l<jing  a  magnificent  Job  in  carrymg 
ttkcae  weelLy  measles  Into  miiilona  of  homes. 
Through  televlaion,  miUions  of  persona  not 
only  can  beax  the  mesaage  but  they  ai«<^  can 
•et  the  man  who  delivers  It.  I  am  confident 
that  thia  is  not  alone  making  the  public 
feel  cloaer  to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
is  also  Increasing  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Mr.  McCotMiCK.  How  about  tlie  produc- 
tion— does  that  interest  you? 

Dr.  Stzjllukn.  Well,  unul  I  went  Into  the 
control  rcom  during  cue  d  the  telecasts  I 
had  no  Idea  of  what  a  c.jr.iplex  production 
Job  It  really  Is.  In  the  studio  I  had  seen 
you  smiling  as  If  no  one  had  a  care  in  the 
world  and  the  canierus  movLng  from  place 
to  place  as  i:  by  magic.  Biit  in  the  control 
room  I  found  Ted  Ayers  barking  orders  over 
the  telephone  almost  cor,tmuousiy  and 
meanwhile  watching  live  television  screens 
M  well  as  the  dock.  But  in  spite  of  the  ten- 
lion,  the  program  moves  as  smoothly  as  if 
It  were  as  simple  as  falling  off  a  log.  It  Is 
a  perfect  example  of  perfect  teamwork,  with 
Ted  Ayers  In  the  quarterback  spot. 

Mr.  McCoaiciCK.  Dr.  SteeimAn.  ha-e  yen 
heard  about  the  new  techiiicai  advaaces  and 
how  televlaion  is  growing  up? 

Dr.  Stzejcan.  Yes,  Indeed,  almoet  every 
day  someone  tells  me  of  a  new  technical  ad- 
vance !n  television  and  I  never  c«a*e  to  won- 
der. The  most  recent  achievement  cf  cov- 
•rtng  the  Pre«lder.:»  trip  to  Wike  liiand 
•MOU  almost  Incredible.  The  fact  that  theae 
■mall  hand  cameras  and  sound  equipment 
can  iJrtng  us  telecast*  even  from  20.000  feet 
In  the  air,  as  you  did  the  other  n.^ht  la 
•omethlng  to  really  stagger  the  imagi.^tion. 

Tcu  gentleman  have  earned  profuund  re- 
■pect  for  the  jreat  prctn^ens  y.^u  are  makini? 
In  television.  We  are  deeply  apprecatlve 
9t  your  fcneroilty  in  making  your  facilities 
•fmOable  to  Battle  Report.  Washingtcn.  aiid 
I  Ibank  you.  Bert  of  luck  at  your  :onven- 
tkHi — and  look  for  us  next  Sunday  aTtcrnoon. 

Battie  Rrporr,  Wmhtvctos,  OcroBn  15,  1950 

Mr  McCoEMiCK.  As  the  presidential  plane. 
Which  left  Waehlngton  this  week  to  bear 
Harry  Truman  to  point  X.  fLiXly  completes 
Its  rpndezTous  with  General  MacArthur  at 
Wake  Island,  NBC  television  turns  its  ca- 
meras upon  the  Nation's  capital  to  bruig 
you  some  of  the  facta  behind  the  vital  taiks 
that  will  take  place  cu  that  Puxiflc  coral  reef 
this  eighteenth  week  of  war. 

Wa^iington,  the  city  the  President  left 
behind  on  his  blank-mile  hop  across  the 
~  to  dSactam  the  battle  for  Korea.  Korea 

8M^60O  United  Nations  troops  are 
IB  for  the  kill." 

Tea,  by  tend,  by  sea,  by  atr  the  Ijattle  wages 
boCtar,  Aatf  ttet  you  may  be  more  fully 
taforaed  of  what  Is  transpiring  new.  and 
the  outlook  for  the  firture.  Battle  Report 
speaicp  to  you  today  through  five  Washing- 
ton viMces.  The  first,  who  will  tell  you  mci-e 
cX  the  others  to  follow,  the  assistant  to  the 
President.  Dr   John  R   Steelman. 

Or  SrtiLMAv  Gctxl  aftern  x<n.  ladies  and 
pectiemen  Ftiur  hundred  ar.d  flfty-elffht 
year.s  a^c  last  Tr.ursd.jy  Christi^pher  Colum- 
txis  landed  in  the  new  world  Tlie  dsxjra  were 
opened  for  the  civUlzr.tlon  and  culture  cf 
westt^rn  Kur  -pe  tc  flow  Into  a  new  l.^r.d  anrl 
there  to  fl.-ur'.sh  Fundairen-al  rn  t^a: 
civlllxaUua  aiid  cuiture  w&s  and  still  Is  our 


most  precious  pcssesBlon — the  rights  of  the 
Individual  It  is  our  heritage  that  govern- 
ments and  the  men  who  compose  them  are 
servants  of  the  people.  People  are  not  the 
servants  of  the  government.    That  Is  tyranny. 

Once  aeain  that  fundamental  of  western 
civilization  Is  being  attacked.  Viclotis  men, 
greedy  for  power  already  have  enslaved  mil- 
lirns  and.  according  to  their  own  statements, 
are  aiming  to  enslave  the  world.  Their 
method"  are  obvious.  Pir?t.  they  use  prom- 
ises If  they  fill  the  next  ste'^  invariably  is 
blo^'dshed.  impri.vjnment.  or  death. 

But  freemen  everywhere  have  risen  up  to 
rssist  the  threat  We  are  becoming  stronger 
each  day — ar.d  because  cf  our  strngth  we  can 
hope  that  the  day  of  peace  is  not  far  dis- 
tant— a  day  when  men  can  devote  all  their 
thoughts  and  energies  to  building  a  world 
free  of  fear  and  free  of  wart. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  another 
group  of  Government  officials — tho  servants 
of  the  American  people,  who  are  working  for 
the  cause  of  peace  in  different  spheres  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  faces  a  ^,gantic 
task  in  cur  wcrld-wide  def?n£e  program,  will 
take  us  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Pentagon. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
discuss  the  fijfca!  problems  cf  our  Govern- 
ment. Our  Minister  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, who  has  just  returned  to  Washington 
for  consultation,  will  give  us  an  intimate  pic- 
ture gt  life  In  we«tem  Eiirope.  how  the  pe^jple 
look  upon  U£  and  how  theyt^-X),  are  working 
for  peace.  A  fighting  major  who  has  Jtist  re- 
ttirned  from  the  battiefront  will  give  us  a 
graphic  story  cf  what  our  Armed  Forces  are 
doing  in  Korea. 

One  gracious  lady  of  exceptional  abllitr  and 
three  distinguished  men  are  In  the  front  line 
of  the  battle  to  preserve  our  freedom.  After 
you  have  met  them  and  he.-ird  their  n^essages, 
I  know  you  will  Join  with  me  when  I  say; 
Tou  are  doing  your  part — ar.d  doing  it  weU. 

Mr  McCoHMicK.  Led  by  the  giant  guns  of 
"Mighty  Mc-— the  famed  battleship  M^- 
souri — this  week  end.  37  war.ships  showed  the 
Nation  and  the  world  what  the  Navy  can  do 
to  stall  aggression.  Along  13C  m.;ie8  of  North 
Korea's  shore — practically  to  the  very  edge  of 
Manchuria — they  let  the  R«d3  have  It.  Elg 
"Mo"  alcne  rain'.r.g  more  than  WW  000  pounds 
cf  hot  shells  In  a  searing  attack  on  the 
Iron  ard  steel  port  of  ChongJIn.  This  u  but 
part  rf  the  vital  work  we  ca.i  expect  fr':m 
cur  Jfavy  today — operating  through  its  bat- 
tleships, destroyers,  cnilsers.  carriers.  But 
what  of  the  tasks  ahead  for  the  Navy?  For 
the  answer  to  that  question,  here  in  our 
studios  cur  NBC  cameramen  tram  their 
ptghts  upon — Secretary  cf  the  Navy.  Francis 
P   Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthew:?.  F-indamentally  and  tra- 
dlttonai:y.  the  mission  cf  the  Cnlted  States 
Nary  has  been  and  still  la  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  our  fleets  both  com- 
bat and  ccmmerclal,  to  deny  their  use  to  any 
enemy,  and  to  keep  war  away  from  our  shores. 
In  ether  words  the  Navy's  ta^k  is  ic  carry 
the  battle  to  the  shores  of  the  enemy  and 
wm  wars  thrrrugh  combat  en  sea  and  land 
far  remote  fr^m  cur  own  country. 

This  wa.--  not  only  the  mission  of  the  Navy 
to  the  pa.rt  but  '.t  is  its  ta^k  a;  present  and 
Its  job  of  the  future.  The  instruments  for 
accomplishing  these  m.ssicns  will  change  ju.-t 
as  the  sail  was  outmoded  by  steam  and  as  m 
our  own  day  the  batt'eship  has  been  sup- 
planted as  the  cere  of  the  fleet  by  the  air- 
plane carrier 

We  learned  at  Okinawa  that  a  powerful 
fleet  of  our  types  of  vessels  is  essential  to 
victory  over  a  foreign  foe  even  though  the 
enemy  has  no  efTective  fleet  cf  his  own.  That 
le*son  has  been  repeated  with  much  em- 
phasis tn  the  r^cpnt  Korean  incident. 

Whatever  the  Navy's  mission  may  be  It 
fs  no  mere  or  less  than  the  fullest  con- 
tribution of  cne  element  of  the  national 
defense  team  dedicated  to  maintain  our 
national  security.  The  Army  has  performed 
a  much  mjre  valiant  and  dangerous  ma- 
neuver in  Korea  than  most  people  understand 


or  can  'omprehend  It  will  be  on  the  Job 
when  the  last  shot  is  flrcd.  It  will  have 
to  stay  to  maintain  peace  and  to  help  In 
the  reh.^.bilitr.ticn.  That  Is  the  Anry's  tra- 
ditional rcle  In  any  conflict  and  it  will  be 
the  same  in  any  war  of  the  future 

When  the  Navy's  task  is  t o  mppcrt  the 
Army  it£  task  is  manifold.  The  Navy  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  .-afe  tran°^rt  of  our  trocris 
overseas.  It  is  the  Navy's  respcnslMllty  to 
keep  our  expeditionary  forces  amply  sup- 
plied with  food,  emmunltlon.  medical  sup- 
plie?.  and  all  other  equipment  that  Is  needed 
to  keep  an  army  moving  forward.  In  Korea 
as  well  as  anj'where  on  earth  where  war 
rears  It.s  ugly  head  cur  battleships,  carriers, 
and  destroyers  will  support  cur  ground  forces 
and  (.round  operations  with  pinpoint  gun- 
fire Not  only  at  Inchon  but  on  the  entire 
perimeter  of  Korea  our  warships  made  coastal 
highways  and  railways,  trccp  c-jncentrations 
end  production  plants  useless  to  the  Com- 
munist forces.  The  Navy  Is  prepared  to  ful- 
fill that  mission  in  support  of  the  Army 
wherever  water  Is  deep  enough  for  the  keels 
cf  cur  combat  vessels. 

la  return,  the  Army  has  and  will  hold  the 
bases  and  ports  of  entry  cur  fleets  need  to 
command  the  overseas  operations  of  the  na- 
tional defense  team.  In  Korea  the  Air  Force 
needed  th.e  Na\-y  to  transport  fighter  planea. 
every  drop  of  aviation  gasoline,  gallons  of 
Oil.  airplanes  parts,  and  equipment  that  thst 
gallant  &ist<ar  aervice  needed  in  Its  vital  titsk. 

This,  in  the  ground  operation — aud  in 
whatever  call  to  arms  the  future  may  bring — 
the  Navy  will  be  a  full  partner  In  the  na- 
ticnal  defence  team,  each  part  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  other  two. 

The  Marine  Corps,  an  essential  and  Inte- 
grated part  of  the  Navy,  won  new  tattle 
honors  lor  our  flag  in  the  Korean  engage- 
ments. As  specialists  in  amphibious  opera- 
tions, as  masters  in  the  art  of  close  ground 
combat,  as  well  as  excelling  in  the  close  air 
support  of  cur  ground  troops,  the  M&rlne 
Corps  proved  Itself  at  Masan  and  Inchon. 
Naval  avUtion.  from  the  grotesque  helicop- 
ter to  the  huge  sleek  neptunea.  once  sffaai 
demonstrated  in  Korea  the  Navy's  ability  to 
carry   out    Its   assigned   missions. 

la  ail  techniques  of  modern  warfare  the 
Nar/  h^  demoiistrated  it*  readtneaa. 
Whether  we  have  enough  of  the  instruments 
of  warfare  u  a  question  which  u  bdng  re- 
solved. In  the  so-called  moChbaU  fleet,  coo- 
Blstlrur  -"f  the  Navy  s  reserve  warships  and 
leaser  craft,  we  have  s  pool  of  resources  which 
can  be  readily  activated  lor  any  emergency. 

As  Admiral  Sherman,  tbe  Chief  of  Ksval 
Oneratlons.  has  informed  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  Congress  our  active  fleet  u  in 
the  process  of  being  relnfc«rced  by  scares  erf 
ships  from  this  mothball  fleet,  after  recom- 
misEiuning  and  modemi^tion.  Cwrters 
which  were  adequate  for  the  demands  of 
1&45  are  bems  m.odemized  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  advances  m  the  science  of  war  which 
cur  research  of  the  last  5  jears  has  produced. 

Submarine  warfare  la  one  of  the  Navy's 
primary-  missions.  This  aspect  of  naval  war- 
fare is  presently  the  No.  1  sttidy  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  devices  are  now  emerging  from  the 
experimental  stage  which  promises  to  return 
to  antisubmarine  warfare  the  advantages 
formerly  he'd  over  stirfTce  ships  by  modem 
submarines.  The  res-jlts  cf  cur  research  la 
tiie  modem  marvels  cf  electronics  and  the 
techniques  of  their  unlimited  applicat:-n 
truly  etre  us  reascn  for  cptimism  la  our 
thinking. 

The  day  of  great  surface  fleet  enga::ements 
Is  probably  something  of  the  past.  We  wlU 
probably  newx  hear  again  a*:-ut  rival  Seat- 
ing fortreaB«  rtamming  away  at  each  other 
as  at  Stirlgao  Straits  in  Wjrld  War  XI.  There 
Is  no  pototitlal  enemy  who  has  the  naval 
forces  t3  match  or  even  approach  ours  ia 
types  and  numbers,  neveitheless,  we  will 
need  all  that  the  Navy  can  aff-rd  to  keep 
aScat,   from    carriers    to    landing    crart.    to 
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tlM  Kpetaiett  and  most  •CccUvc  re- 
to  aar  Uir««t  acalnst  our  wcurlty 
or  th«  peace  of  tiM  world  wbcrcTW  n  may 
•pfjMT  on  the  glob*. 

With  our  fleeu  in  th«  Pacific,  tha  Atlantic 
tb«  potential  tpou  of 
•U  vmun  relatlvelj  few  hours 
of  punltlw  action  by  our  Na\7. 

Therefort,  I  t»J.  that  the  efTectlve  pro- 
tection of  Aokancan  Urea,  of  American  ter* 
rltorjr  and  at  tiM  Urea  and  territory  of  our 
alUea  U  the  major  mlaakm  of  the  United 
Bta tfW  Nary.  Tb*  coat  at  meeting  thla  r«- 
ipoiMitilllTj  may  tw  high  in  dollars  but  tt 
win  be  low  In  cocnpartaon  with  the  value 
received.  Tlie  Nary  haa  the  capability  to 
fulflU  tta  historical  mlaaion  of  keeping  the 
liotrota  at  war  from  our  own  thores.  With 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  It  la  dedicated 
to  defend  your  liberty  and  the  sacred  right 
of  free  men  to  live  In  happineaa  and  peace  In 
a  free  world 

Mr.  McCoaMicK  King  Pootball  la  with  ua 
one*  ac^in.  and  with  blm.  the  excitement 
of  paaalnf  and  broken-field  running,  the 
frepvled  roar  of  the  crowd,  the  thrUl  of 
up.-  a.  but  the  only  upeta  aren't  on  the 
grlCiron.  America  Behind  the  men  meft- 
tng  CommunUt  aggreaslon  in  Korea,  ^^hlnd 
the  mountain  of  supplies  that  feed  rhelr 
strength  lies  a  pot  her  kind  of  upaet.  far  mere 
Important  to  moat  of  you.  believe  me.  than 
FWtue's  28  over  Hotre  Dame's  14.  Here  with 
«  ■■y|ay-by-play~  description  of  the  Impact 
of  wmr  In  Korea  upon  the  Nation's  budi^et, 
hsnes  upon  every  pay  envelope  In  these 
United  States,  here  Is  the  Nation's  "flnance 
quarterback."'  ths  Director  of  the  Budgtt. 
Prrd  Lawton. 

Mr.  LawTOM  Ths  action  of  the  United 
Statsa  In  world  affairs  u  a  ma)or  factor  in 
Inlng  ths  stas  of  ths  Federal  budget. 
of  the  past  4  months  have  amp.y 
dcT.  .nstrated  thla  fact.  Since  the  attack  In 
Kurta.  we  have  more  than  doubled  the  $14.- 
000000.000  originally  planned  for  military 
purposea  in  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  Increase  the  amount  still  further. 
By  next  yasr.  vsll  over  half  of  tbs  budget 
Will  b«  devoSsd  to  defense. 

TiMss  toerssssd  nUlltary  expenditures  are 
folaf  to  is«|Uiis  s  food  dsal  of  the  manpower 
and  materlala  we  have  been  utlDg  to  produce 

civilian  goods.  Consequently.  It  has  been 
nseaasary  to  take  measures  which  will  help 
ralss  our  total  production  and  keep  our 
■louattiif  dsftnae  spendinf  from  causing  in- 

Tba  psofrte  producing  military 
It  ar*  getting  more  dollars  in  their 
but  there  Is  no  increase  In 
It  of  goods  they  can  buy  These 
dollars  tnersaa*  the  competition  for 
tbs  STSllable  goods  and  puah  prices  up  Fur- 
tbsn&ore.  unless  we  can  h;ilt  Inflation,  we 
ahall  t>e  spending  OKire  dollars  for  defense 
Without  getting  our  moneys  worth.  Our 
doUars  would  bs  p>tnc  tc  Incrsaasd  prices 
rathsr  tban  for  aaorv  dsfsnss. 

8u  far  we  have  attacked  the  problems  on 
four  fronts 

First.  Congress  passed  the  Defense  Produc- 
tloo  Act  sarly  in  September.  Under  thu  act 
Mdsral  acsnclsa  are  taking  steps  to  conservt 
matsrlals.  give  priority  to  defense  contracts, 
and  stimulate  capacity  for  expansion  la 
Itlral   industries 

Iteond.  steps  have  btM  taken  to  reduce 
tb*  votUBM  at  new  credit  In  both  the  bous- 
ing and  eonsumer  credit  Oalda.  Thia  helps 
to  rellsTs  the  upward  prssstirs  on  prlcss. 

Iblrd.  •  ttglit  rsln  was  held  on  fioomlUUry 
•gpantfttorsa  in  thla  year's  btidgst.  fltaoe 
Xorsa.  K  has  been  pulled  even  tighter.  Con- 
pass  tftrsetsd  tbs  exseutlT*  branch  to  cut  at 
ladst  9i60M0JM  ftom  the  funds  tt  voted  in 
the  fsasrat  spprofwlatlon  act  Last  week  I 
announced  the  redtietlons  which  had  bssa 
applied  to  31  dcpartmenu  and  afaaelas  la 
ths  l'J31  fiscal  year.  Ths  total  amoaMMI  Xo 
nort  than  •UOXXW.OOO.  Ooncreas  dlrsetsd 
thst  thtv  cut-back  should  bs  mads  without 
In  ;~  '.:i{  aatlena)  defense  Ws  havs  mads 
tile   .aviBf  mrf9  two   additional  purposes. 


It  will  conserve  niaterlals  and  mftnp<'jwer 
needed  for  defense,  and  It  will  reduce  the 
at  lending  {nrograma. 
has  passed  a  uz  measure 
which  the  President  calls  the  first  Install- 
ment. This  la  expected  to  bring  In  about 
•4.500.000.000  a  year.  The  best  way  to  sup- 
port our  defense  expenditures — and  check 
Inflation — is  to  increase  taxes.  While  taxes 
hit  the  pocketbooks  of  all  of  us.  they  divide 
the  coat  of  the  defense  program  more  fairly 
than  Inflation,  which  hurts  those  with  low 
or  fixed  incomes  the  most. 

We  must  spread  the  burden  fairly  because 
our  Government  expenditures  will  have  to  be 
very  high  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  McCoKMicx.  Far  beyond  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel — In  some  places  as  much  as 
100  miles  deep — rangea  the  United  Nations 
fast-rolling  military  machine.  Wonson  la 
ours.  And  relentlessly  our  troops  are  ad- 
vancing on  Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean 
capital — fresh  k>ack  from  Korea,  where  he 
has  been  with  our  armed  forces  virtually 
from  the  moment  war  began,  comes  cur  next 
guest.  A  combat  Infantryman  In  the  last 
war — In  this,  his  Job  has  been  to  gather  the 
news  for  our  Defense  Department.  He  Is  pre- 
pared to  re^-ort  to  us  specifically  on  the  cost 
of  war  fB  he  has  seen  It — and  also,  tell  us 
something  of  the  problems  of  our  war  corre- 
spondents, who  are  eni^aged  In  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difficult  reportorlal  assignments 
In  history.  Ladles  and  gentlemen->-mtet 
military  correspondent  MaJ.  Wes  McPherson. 

Major  McPHxasoH.  Tes.  warfare  Is  an  ex- 
pensive buslneaa.  And  this  thing  In  Korea 
has  be»n  no  exception.  But  that's  part  of 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  freedom.  It  takes 
lots  of  guns,  ammunition  and  tanks  to  take 
a  hill.  And  In  Korea  there  s  an  expression: 
"over  the  hills,  more  hills."  I've  seen  the 
toll  that  must  be  paid  to  win  a  hill  In  Korea. 

The  American  people  probably  pay  more 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  a  battle  won  than 
any  people  In  the  world.  But  because  they 
do.  the  coat  In  lives  Is  smaller.  But  I  think 
this  Is  common  knowledge  to  most  Americans 
who  have  been  following  the  strug^^le  In 
Korea  in  their  newspapers,  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision— following  It  from  the  on-the-scene 
reports  obtained  by  the  war  correspondents 
there. 

Leas  familiar,  however,  has  been  the  story 
of  the  correspondents  themselves — or  the 
story  iMhtnd  the  story.  The  correspondents 
lo  Korea  have  a  higher  rate  of  casualties  than 

in  any  past  conflict.  And  their  ratio  of  killed 
to  wounded-and-mlsstng  has  t>een  even 
greater  than  among  the  combat  Infantry- 
men— more  than  50  percent  of  all  correspon- 
dent caaualtlee  have  been  fatal. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  In  Korea  and 
the  enemy  there  haa  made  the  area  t>ehlnd 
the  lines  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  front. 
Actually.  It  has  become  well  established 
that  the  area  of  greatest  danger  has  not 
always  Ijeen  on  the  front  line,  but  trequeni- 
ly  t>etween  the  command  posts  and  the  front 
line  There  where  infiltrating  enemy  patrols 
and  snipers  often  moved  34  hours  a  day.  to 
travel  except  In  strong  groups  was  almost  ths 
klas  of  death.  Ths  corraspoadsnts.  bscsuss 
thev  bad  to  travel  fast,  had  to  travel  alone. 
Tbey  were  seldom  able  to  wait  for  convoys  or 
organued  groups  for  protection. 

Let  me  cue  frotn  my  own  eiperlence  some 

examples  typical  of  the  rlsJLs  correspondents 
had  to  take,  not  only  to  get  the  story,  but  to 
bring  tt  back.  One  day.  on  tbs  front,  below 
Taefu.  aeveral  corraspoiKtoDts  and  I  bad 
completed  a  recording  at  an  action  and  were 
ready  to  rettirn  to  the  air  strip  at  Taegu 
to  take  a  plane  back  to  Tokyo  where  I  had 
to  make  my  short-wave  bniadcast  to  the 
States.  It  was  then  that  we  learned  that  ths 
road  over  which  we  had  traveled  to  reach 
the  forward  poaltlnn  had  tieen  cut  by  an 
enemy  patrol  of  unknown  alae.  Some  ot 
our  troojps  wsre  attacking  to  clear  ths  road 
which  wus  a  vital  battle  supply  route  We 
waited  an  hour,  maytM  a  Utile  more  T  :e 
enemy  had  been  driven  bach  Into  the  hills 


but  was  stUl  at>le  to  deliver  fire  on  the  road. 
'int>n  we  could  wait  no  longer,  we  all  had  a 
deadline  to  make  We  Jumped  in  a  jeep  that 
was  going  to  make  a  run  for  It  and  almost 
immediately  came  under  an  observation  and 
fire  from  the  enemy  In  the  hills  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  nrtle  By  some 
miracle  of  good  fortune  none  of  us  were 
hit  We  reached  the  airfield  and  I  got  back 
to  Tokyo  and  made  my  broadcast  deadline 
that  midnight  for  our  official  Department 
of  Defense  radio  program.  Time  for  Defense. 

Anclher  time  I  Joined  a  group  of  our  own 
Army  Signal  Corps,  still  a  motion-picture 
cameraman,  at  a  forward  artillery  observa- 
tion post  to  record  the  story  of  a  duel  be- 
tween that  otiservatlon  poet  and  enemy 
tanks  and  artillery.  To  reach  that  position, 
which  was  on  a  newly  captured  hill,  we  had 
to  race  down  a  mile  and  a  half  of  straight 
road  under  direct  observation  of  enemy  artil- 
lery and  tanks.  To  make  our  deadlines  we 
had  to  use  the  same  road  going  out  again. 
Good  fortune  was  with  us  and  we  made  It. 
These  are  typical  examples  of  the  risks  that 
correspondents  have  run  to  bridge  the  gap 
l)etween  people  at  home  and  the  soldier  at 
the  front  with  the  gun.  Sor-e  made  It — 
but  some  didn't.  Such  incidents  as  Fve 
cited  have  become  a  matter  of  normal  dally 
routine  for  the  correspondents  In  Korea — 
men  like  Hal  Boyle.  Don  Whitehead,  your 
NBC  camermen  Gene  and  Charlie  Jones,  and 
yes.  even  a  woman  too — Marguerite  Hlgglns. 
So.  taking  advantage  of  thla  opportunity,  I'd 
like  to  say.  "Well  done"  and  "continued  good 
luck"  to  these  representatives  of  oiir  coun- 
try's great  news  gathering  organizations. 
They're  part  of  a  fine  profession  which  can 
Ije  Justly  proud  of  the  work  they've  been 
doing  In  Korea. 

Mr  Mccormick.  Europe — as  if  reminding 
us  tt  Is  still  there — flares  again.  In  Austria, 
where  the  news  features  Communist-In- 
spired rioting.  In  Germany,  and  In  similar 
tinder-txjxes  throughout  the  Continent,  the 
sli^ns  of  unrest  are  unmistakable.  Let  us, 
then,  take  our  eyes  off  Korea  for  a  moment 
and — for  a  first-hand  report  on  Europe — put 
them  on  one  of  America's  t>est-llked  min- 
Uters  sbroad.  With  Presidential  Aaalatant 
Dr.  Steelman  standing  by  to  Interview  her 

In  your  behalf— here.  In  her  first  television 
appearance  since  her  return  to  this  country. 
Is  the  United  States  Minister  to  Luxembtirg. 
Mr"    Pearl  Mesta. 

Or  S'rxxi.MAM.  Madam  Minister,  it's  nice 
to  see  you  again,  and  even  nicer  to  have  you 
with  us  on  this  program.  We  wlU  tie  very 
glad  to  hear  your  reactions  on  what  haa  bssn 
happening  in  Europe.  Specifically,  how  did 
the  people  of  Europe  take  the  news  of  the 
Invasion  of  South  Korea? 

Mrs.  Mksta.  I  think  the  Europeans  reacted 
almoet  the  same  as  we  Americans.  They 
were  very  disturbed — perhaps  more  disturbed 
than  we  were  at  home,  since  they  are  such  a 
short  distance  from  the  Russian  aoae.  How- 
eiM>r.  there  was  no  panic,  and  everyone  was 
vastly  relieved  at  the  prompt  action  of  ths 
United  Nations. 

Dr.  STxat-MAW  Has  this  itUtuu  rsaetloa 
ehangsd  in  any  reepect.  Madam  Minister? 

IftS.  Mast*.  No.  except  that  opposition  to 
aggression  bas  bscoms  flrmsr  than  ever     The 

Eurotwana  rMUiM  m  we  do  that  s  strung 

stand  Is  the  only  course  to  follow  In  tbe 
present  situation.  I  tbink  almost  everyone 
in  Europe  realises  now  that  they  moit  maks 
a  atrenuuiu  effort  If  the  free  world  is  to  re- 
main free,  and  they  arc  prepared  to  do  ttielr 
part. 

Dr  Stxklmam.  Bow  do  people  in  Burops 
feel  today  about  tha  United  N&tlons ? 

Mrs.  Masxa.  There  can  be  no  doLbt  thst 
ths  prsstlgs  of  ths  United  Nations  haa  risen 
tMf  in  Europe  sines  the  very 
affective  United  Nation  i  action 
In  Korea  I  think  that  before  th:  t  there 
were  certain  misgivings — some  peop  le  were 
prone  to  look  t>sck  tj  the  days  of  the  League 
of   Natlorw  and  feel   that  the  UN  irlght  go 
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the  way  of  the  League  Thpy  were  a!rald 
that  a  Russian  veto  would  effectively  im- 
nxobiUze  the  UN  were  rapid  action  necessary 
to  settle  a  cri.sis  m  some  distant  corner  of 
the  world.  But  tte  way  in  which  the  United 
Nations  acted  In  the  Korean  Invasion  and 
the  excellent  results  obtained,  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  renew  peoples'  faith  Thev 
have  regained  their  confidence  In  the  United 
Nations  and  feel,  once  again,  that  there 
might  be  some  way  to  find  peace  throtigh 
international  organization.  Ar.d  I  m;ght 
add  they  are  heartily  grateful  and  thank- 
fAil  to  the  United  Spates  for  the  way  our 
American  boys  have  fought  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Stxiixm.^n  I  wonder,  Madam  Minister. 
if  you  could  give  us  seme  of  your  reactions 
ah  .ut  the  United  States?  Sometimes  it  Is 
dlfflcult  lor  those  of  us  who  don't  travel  to 
ase  any  marked  changes;  whereas  an  cb- 
lervant  person  coming  heme  alter  living 
abroad  for  sometime  can  readily  see  very 
distinct  changea. 

Mra.  MzsTA.  Mr.  Steelman,  one  of  the  first 
thinga  I  noticed  and  which.  I  m:ght  say.  gave 
a  tug  at  my  heart  strings,  was  a  line  of 
yoiing  men  in  Union  Station  in  Washington, 
under  the  care  of  a  Marine  sergeant,  bound 
for  training  camp.  It  is  sad  to  see  our  young 
men  going  back  Into  uniform.  I  have  also 
felt  an  air  of  determination,  coupled  w:th 
a  feeling  of  urgency,  when  I  have  discussed 
recent  developments  with  my  friends.  They 
are  determined  to  see  this  thing  through  and 
believe  that  we  must  s'rengthen  cur  de- 
fenses as  promptly  as  p<jssible.  They  feel 
that  the  fats  of  the  world  hangs  upon  the 
forceful  action  the  free  nations  take  duruig 
the  months  ahead  and  they  hope  and  pray 
that  through  effective  united  action  a  lasting 
paace  can  be  secured.  I  might  add  a  note  of 
OMltion  to  what  I  have  Just  said.  I  have 
been  afked  by  several  Europeans  If  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Korea  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  defense  effort  would  be  slowed 
down.  Of  course,  what  they  were  driving 
at  was  that  If  we  didn't  propose  to  continue 
strengthening  our  defenses  they  would  not 
continue  strengthening  theirs.  To  this,  my 
reply  has  been  that  the  United  States  does 
not  intend  to  slow  down.  On  the  ccntrary, 
we  are  going  to  step  up  our  defense  produc- 
tion and  they  must  do  likewise 

Mr.  McCcsMTCK.  Thus  the  Nation,  Amer- 
ica— as  representatives  ct  the  Nation  on  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Diplomatic  front  have  come 
before  our  ^uaeras  to  report  to  ycu — looks 
Irom  Washtnctoa  this  mld-Octcber  Sunday. 

Until  we  turn  otrr  cameras  upon  the  Nation 
again  next  week  for  another  "Teled.-xru- 
mentary" — this.  then,  against  the  back- 
ground of  battle-front  Korea.  Is  Roliert  Mc- 
cormick putting  a  period  on  your  tenth 
-Battle  Report.  Washington. " 


Sammary  of  LefitiMioa  of  Comauttee  on 
Baakiof  aiui  Carrcncy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KXNTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSErTA  IlVK 

Saturday,  September  23.  1950 
Mr  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rtcoao.  I  herewith  submit  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  legislation  to  date  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Ranking  and 
C'orrtncy  during  the  second  session  of 
thii  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  The  leg- 
islauon  affects  many  phases  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  a!ter  the  Korean 
outbrea-c  the  comni:tt.?€  devoted  its  ef- 
forts to  measures  designed  to  conserve 


our  resources,  channel  our  productive 
capacity  into  necessary  defense  produc- 
tion, and  stabilize  our  economy  against 
inflation  in  order  to  promote  the  national 
deiense  and  secunty. 

For  easy  reading  and  continuity  of 
subject  matter,  the  legislation  has  been 
grouped  under  general  headines,  and 
.^•abjccts  dealing  with  those  genera!  head- 
in  j.s  are  summarized  therconder.  For 
the  further  convenience  of  the  Members, 
the  public  law  number  and  the  House 
report  numbers,  includ:n'  conference  re- 
ports, are  listed  immediately  under  the 
heading  of  each  measure  for  ready  refer- 
ence to  more  detailed  dcscripuo ns  and 
analyses  of  the  matter  concerned.  For 
the  further  informaticn  of  the  Members, 
I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  summary  of  the  commit- 
tee s  activities  durixig  liie  first  sesi.on  of 
this  Congress  may  be  found  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  95,  part  16,  beginning  at  page 
A5790. 

All  but  three  of  the  mca.sures  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
Of  these  three,  two  have  pa.ssed  the 
House  and  are  pendin-j  in  the  Senate 
and  the  other  Is  pending  before  the 
Eouse  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  summary  follows; 

Economic  MzAsmua 

DEFENSE   PRODCCnOW    ACT    OT    l»50 

(Public  Law  774;  H  Repts.  Nos.  2759  and 
30421 

This  law,  which  was  enacted  after  the  out- 
break or  ho6ti:ul«^  m  Korea,  provides  bread 
authorities  for  mobilizing  materials  for  the 
delenue  program  and  for  protection  of  the 
civilian  economy. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  require 
priority  for  na'.icr.al  dfiense  contracts  .ind 
to  allocate  necessary  materia.*  and  facilities. 
It  Is  made  unlawful  to  hoard  materlalB  desig- 
nated bv  the  Presid-nt  as  scarce  ma'.erlals. 
Equipment  and  materials  needed  for  the  na- 
tional defense  may  be  requisitioned  by  the 

President  and  provLslon  Is  made  for  payment 
of   just  compen-sation. 

The  President  may  authorize  Government 
prixrurement  agencies  to  guarantee  financing 

institutions  against  loss  on  loans  made  to 
finance  national  defense  contracts.  To  ex- 
ped:-.e  production  for  national  defense  the 
President  is  authorized  to  miUte  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  expansion  of  capacity,  de- 
vciopmen*  of  technological  processes  or  pro- 
duction of  esaentiai  materials.  Further  en- 
couragement to  needed  producuon  Is  con- 
tained in  prociirement  authority  granted 
the  President  to  purchase  or  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase  metals,  nunerais,  and 
other  raw  materials  for  Government  use  or 
resa:?  Two  bilUon  dollars  Is  authorized  for 
the  lean  and  purchase  authorities. 

To  prevent  economic  dlsturba.Tces  and  In- 
terferences with  effective  mobUizatlon  of 
national  resources.  tJie  President  U  author- 
ized to  uadertaJte  prtce  and  wage  stabiliza- 
tion on  a  voluntary,  seiective  or  <jver-aU  con- 
trol basts.  Volunrary  control  procrams  ap- 
proved bv  the  President  are  exempted  from 
antitrust  laws.  In  the  event  selective  pnce 
controls  are  imposed,  wagee  must  be  eta- 
bilHed  in  the  particular  industry  prodticlng 
such  material  or  service.  Over-all  price  con- 
trcla  and  wa«e  statnllzation  are  reqvured 
Whenever  ceilings  have  been  eetabliehed  on 
a  substantial  part  of  ail  sales  at  retail  and 
materially  affecting  the  co«t  of  llvmg. 

In  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  af- 
fecting national  defense,  primary  reliance 
is  placed  upon  mediation  and  conciliation 
through  negotlauon  and  coilectlve-bTgaln - 
ir.g    LLjijrssrn      TO   this  end,   the   Prcaident 


may  initiate  voiimtary  conferences  between 
maaaj^ement.  labfjr.  and  designated  repre- 
sentatlve.s  of  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  talte  action  agreed  upon  in  su<-h 
conierer'C2. 

Authority  Is  granted  for  regulation  of  con- 
sumer ard  real-estate  construction  credit 
to  ccnserve  rescurces  tor  d»'rense  needs  and 
to  help  control  Inflation.  The  Bcmrd  of  Ciov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  consumer  credit  controls 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  preventing  excessive  or  unvaneiy 
use  of  real-estate  construction  credit.  He  is 
further  authorized  to  curtail  reai-esuite 
loans  made.  Insured,  or  guar-anteed  by  United 
States  Government  agencies,  but  in  doing 
so  muEt  preserve  the  relative  credit  pref- 
erences accorded  veterans  under  existing 
law. 

Provision  is  made  for  encouragement  of 
small  buElaess  enterprises  to  r.iake  the  great- 
est possible  contribution  towr.rd  schievuig 
the  oh'-c  Ives  of  the  act  thrcugh  use  of  ad- 
visory omrcittees.  f'.;U  dissemination  of  In- 
formatlcn.  exempticna  when  feasible,  and 
e::pecl:ticus  haridling  of  requesu.  appUca- 
tiuns.  and  appeals. 

TEX-\8  crrr  tiw  sMiXTm 

(Public  Law  723;  H  Repts.  Nos.  2270  and 
2911) 

This  act  provides  a  5-year  extension  (to 
June  30,  19.56 )  In  the  authority  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  (It  to  buy. 
sell,  and  transport  tin.  and  tin  ore  and  con- 
centrates; (2 1  to  Improve,  develop,  maintain, 
and  operate  by  lease  or  otherwise  the  Ciov- 
ernment  owned  tin  smelter  at  Texas  City. 
Tex:  and  (3>  to  flnance  reaearch  in  tin 
smelting  and  processing. 

The  Texas  City  Tin  Smelter  is  the  only 
tin  smelter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Ita 
production  of  this  critical  material  waa  of 
major  Importance  to  the  defense  needs  of  the 
country  m  World  War  II  and  in  the  ensuing 
years.  The  smelter  has  facilities  to  treat  the 
entire  Bolivian  ore  production,  which  would 
provide  for  approximately  two-thirds  of 
United  States  consumption  under  strict  war- 
time controls.  The  5-year  extension  in 
authority  for  operation  of  this  facility  win 
provide  needed  flexibility  in  maJcing  con- 
tract* with  foreign  countrtet  and  produCTn 

for  ore  supplies. 

EXPOKT-iacrOBT  BAITK  FOCXICJf  ISfVXSTMXMT 

CB  R.  8083:  H.  Rept.  Ho.  1»60) 
Late  last  year  the  committee  favorably  re- 
ported H  R.  5.i94,  a  bill  which  would  vest  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  the 
power  to  guanntee  United  Statea  invest- 
ments abroad.  Thla  was  designed  to  imple- 
ment a  p>art  of  the  President's  point  4  pro- 
gram to  assist  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  improve  the  economic  status  of 
their  peoples.  The  proposed  guaranty  au- 
thority wotild  not  permit  guaranties  cover- 
ing ordinary  business  rtiks,  but  would  only 
relate  to  losses  due  to  InconTertilslllty  of  cur- 
rencies or  losses  due  to  expropriation,  con- 
fiscation, or  seizure  by  action  of  public  au- 
thority. It  waa  felt  that  protection  against 
these  risks  pectUlar  in  ftjreign  Investment 
would  stimulate  the  ftc.w  of  American  private 
capital  to  tlie  underdeveloped  areas  of   tbe 

world. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  commit*.** 
re7>jrted  a  substitute  bi:i.  H  R  8083  which 
dealt  with  tiie  same  subject  matter  as  the 
previously  reported  bUl  but  differed  in  two 
particulars  In  that  specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  charsrlng  of  an  appropriate  fee 
for  guaranties  issued  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  guaranties  was  limited  to 
»250  OOO.OOO  outstandin*  at  any  one  time.  As 
the  Wil  passed  the  House,  proviston  was 
further  made  requiring  that  there  be  In  ef- 
fect between  the  foreign  country  and  tbe 
United  States  a  tr?aty  or  agreement  ade- 
({ustely  protecting  nakUona-s  of    the  United 
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atAtn  *s;*in9t  dlscrtaMBMBiy  tetian  by  t:a« 
fOffVlgn  country. 

nsOUL  SKFOMT  DW«m*»C«  ACT 

irMllWr   Law   W7i    H    R«pt».  KJ^  aSM  *ad 

9048) 
TWa  act  IncrMaM  the  ln«ur»nce  coTCTHje 
liiilliHiwI  MpolW  la  banks  tnsurvd  by 
the  PMtral  0«p(»lt  Inwiranc.  Corporation 
from  §5  000  to  $10  000  It  prOTld«  a  reduc- 
m  tha  coat  of  deposit  Inaurance  to  in- 
banka  by  maklnR  provision  for  a  cre-iit 
to  th*  banta  oC  a  percentage  of  the  i.et 
Maesament  pitMl  meh  year.  ThU  premlun- 
MMUt  formula,  whUa  proTlding  for  a  reduc- 
tkm  in  the  asaeaamanU  paid  by  the  banks. 
«t  the  same  tltna  a«laquately  protects  ihe 
FOIC   inauranca   waerrea   because   the    pre- 

n^^lum  cr«llt  only  b«o«~  •'*i^*'i'  ZUrr 
current  ssseasments  recetred  by  the  FX»IC 
are  adequate  to  pay  operating  *xP«n^  "«* 
losH*.  Tba  banks  receive  a  cre<Ht  of  60  per- 
ecnt  at  net  aMMMnrat  Income  and  the  re- 
main ims  40  percent  goes  Into  the  PXHC  ins  or- 
»nce  reaerres. 

This  act  also  reqtilrea  the  FDIC  to  rei>ay 
to  the  Treasury   prior  to  July   1.   1951,  ap- 
proximately   •80.000.000.     which     repreaeata 
atoBl*  tofcarest  on  the  capital   funds  orlgl- 
r^ByatfvaBCcd  to  the  FDIC  by  the  Treasjry 
•ad  fMtrml  Rmtm  banks,  which  cap.tal 
fuB<te  of  aome  caBB.OOO.OOO  hare  already  b^n 
repaid  to  the  Treasury.     This  art  also  pro- 
Tldea  for  simpliflcatlon  in  the  computation 
of  the  aasesament  baae.  and  give*  the  FDIC 
certain   cond»ttona   the   authority    to 
special    exantnatlan    of    all    insured 
The  act  also  contains  other  amend- 
ni«nts    of    a    technical    nature    designed    to 
au-engthen     the     Federal     depoalt-lnsurance 
Uw. 
fMBUL  iksuivK  BAMK^  Di«trr-rr»cHAm 
ADTHoarrr 
(Public  Law  589;  H    Rept.  No.  2358) 

This  act  extends  the  authority  of  ih-B  11 
VMeral  Reserre  ban^  to  purchase  dlrealy 
from  the  Treasury  Oovernment  obligations 
up  to  •6.000  000.000  This  direct-purcxwe 
muthorlty  would  have  expired  June  30.  1B50, 
and  this  act  extended  the  authority  for  an 
additional  2  years  to  June  30.  1952.  This 
authority  asalsts  In  the  management  of  the 
OOTtrnmenfi  flnances  In  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  stability  and  good  health  of  the 
Illation's  economy  rather  than  subjecting  it 
to  periodic  strains.  Without  ihU  authority, 
the  Treasury  would  have  to  maintain  Urger 
caah  balances  which  would,  erf  course.  In- 
crease Interest  coaU  to  the  Oovemmeut. 

yCOCSAL    nOUX    LOAW    •AWK    aTSTlM    A.ND    ftO- 

BXAi.  SATivQa  AHo  LOAW  iKaraAwcs  coaFo- 

RATTOW 

(Public  Law  576  H  Rept.  No.  1540) 
This  act  makes  several  unportant  changes 
In  the  operaUon  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  which  series  as  a  permanent 
rwerrolr  of  credit  for  thrift  and  btme- 
MmtMmtam  tastttutions  such  as  savings  and 
iQMl  iwMdattons.  bunding  and  loan  asaixia- 
tions.  coopwitlTa  banks,  homestead  as«3Cta- 
tlons  and  savtnss  banks.  It  also  makes  Im- 
portant ctaAagac  in  ttM  Uw  governing  the 
federal  8ann«s  and  Loan  Instirance  Corpo- 
ratloa  which  inaurea  savings  accounts  In 
federal  aavlnffs  and  Lo«.n  Aaaocutions  and 
thoaa  State-charte-ed  Institutions  which  are 
mambers  of  tb«  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Horn*  Loan 
Bonk  System,  the  act: 

1.  Provide*  for  acceleration  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Government -owned  capital  in  the 
Federal  b  m^:  i-;  banks.  All  such  utotk 
*•.;,   tx*  reured   .v.;..:;  •  J9mn. 

2  Pruvtiie*  %  Matutory  raaf*  et  minlioum 
liquidity  requirement*  for  ■MIBkars  of  any 
Federu:    h'lr.e-loan   bank 

3  p^v  :-i  s  .:idby  Treasury  snppoit  of 
the  Fwucr.4.  t  .;.c-loan  banks  through  pur- 
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chase  of  their  obligations  up  to  an  amount 
of  •!  000.000.000  ouuundlng  at  any  one  time. 
Such  Treasviry  support  would  only  be  used 
in  event  of  an  emergency  and  Is  similar  to 
Oovemment  support  provided  to  other  fi- 
nancial agencies  of  the  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  act; 

1.  Increases  the  maximum  Insurance  of 
Individual  accoimts  In  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations from  •3.000  to  •10.000. 

2  Provides  for  an  orderly  retirement  of 
the  Government-owned  capital  stock  ol  the 
Corporation. 

3.  Provides  for  a  reduction  In  the  Insur- 
ance premium  rate  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent. 

4.  Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  for  Insurance  purposes  up 
to  1750  OOO.OOO. 

The  institutions  that  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration play  an  Important  part  in  our  econ- 
omy. They  promote  and  entourage  thrift 
and  systematic  savings,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  a  most  Important  need  In  the 
home  financing  requirements  of  their  com- 
munities. 

ptTBLic  DCPoarrs  in  national  banks 
(Public  Law  715;  H.  Rept.  No.  2271) 
ThU  act  would  permit  national  banks  to 
accept  and  give  security  for  deposits  of  funds 
made  (1 »  by  agencies  or  governmental  In- 
strumentalities of  one  or  more  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  and  (2)  by 
officers,  employee*,  or  amenta.  In  their  offlcuU 
capacities,  of  States  and  political  subdivis- 
ions or  other  governmental  Instrumentali- 
ties to  the  same  extent  as  U  authorized  In 
the  case  of  other  banking  Instl.utlons  In  the 
State  m  which  the  national  bank  la  located. 
National  banks  now  have  the  authority  to 
accept  deposits  and  give  security  therefor  In 
the  case  of  funds  deposited  by  State*  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  this  act 
extends  such  authority  In  the  manner  In- 
dicated above.  .^ 

NATIONAL   BANKS    tN    TiaarToana    and 

P08SES8I0NS 

.  (H  R  7340  H.  Rept.  No.  2916) 
This  bill.  H  R  7340.  passed  by  the  Housa 
on  August  21.  1950,  and  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, concerns  the  reserves  required  to  be 
kept  by  national  banks  that  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  are  lo- 
cated In  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions 
or  any  part  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
continental  limit  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
der existing  law  the  lawful  money  reserve 
requirements  of  such  banks  la  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  15  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  bank's  deposits.  Three-fifths 
of  such  reserve  may  consist  of  balances  with 
other  national  tMtnks,  and  the  other  two- 
fifths  must  consist  of  cash  In  the  vault. 
The  bill  would  reduce  the  amount  of  such 
reserve  required  to  t3«  kept  In  cash  to  ona- 
flfth. 

rxocxAL  azsnvK  bank  bsanch  buildings 

(S.  3105:  H.  Bept.  No.  2585) 
This  bill,  S  3105.  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  July  14.  1950,  and  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  modify  the  liml- 
tatlotxs  now  contained  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  buildings  at 
branches  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The 
bill  would  authorlaa  th»  Federal  BMcrve 
banks  to  purchase  or  eonatruct  naaded 
branch  buildings  without  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent statutory  cost  lUnlUUons  so  long  as  ^* 
aggregate  of  all  ea««i  laeurred  thereafter  for 
branch-batik  buildings  did  n^t  exceed  •lO. 
000.000.  The  requlremenu  "f  the  several 
Federiii  Reiwrve  bunks  with  re»})ect  to  branfH 
buUdUii^  tacUltlM  cannot  be  tnet  within  the 
limitations  of  exiaiiiiK  la*.  «nd  the  bill 
wmld  provide  the  •am*  relief  as  was  pro- 
vided m  the  act  of  July  30.   1947. 


Housing 

HOtTSINO    ACT    or     19 so 

(Public  Law  475;  H   Repts  Nos.  H'>86  and 
1893) 

Tills  act,  which  was  enacted  In  April  of 
this  year,  perfected  and  expanded  Federal 
Housing  legislation  In  several  important  re- 
spects. It  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  extremely  high  production  of  housing, 
which  prior  to  the  cut-backs  necesiltated  by 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea,  promised 
to  give  the  production  of  an  estimated 
1  30t!.000  housing  units  this  year.  Such  a 
level  of  housing  would  far  have  exceeded  the 
production  of  housing  unlu  In  an;-  previous 

year. 

Important  changes  and  addlrloni  were  au- 
thorized for  the  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
programs,  additional  incentives  were  made 
available  under  the  GI  home  program,  the 
purchase  authority  of  the  govern  nent  sec- 
ondary market  for  home  mortgag«s  was  In- 
creased, special  authorization  vras  made 
avaUable  for  housing  at  education  il  Institu- 
tions, and  a  program  was  develop-Ml  for  the 
orderly  disposal  of  government  owned  war 
and  veteran  housing.  The  prlncpal  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams are  outlined  in  the  follovlng  sum- 
mary. 

1.  Amendments  to  the  National  Hntsing  Act 
FHA  Insurance  authority  for  home  mod. 
ernlzatlon  and  repair  loans  was  e:rtended  to 
July  1.  1955.  the  authorization  ^vaa  set  at 
tl. 250 .000.000  and  a  new  and  mon  equitable 
formula  for  calculating  the  Insurance  waa 
provided. 

A  new  program  was  provided  to  meet  the 
particular  problems  of  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages on  small  homes  in  suburban  and  out- 
lying areas  with  appropriate  flexibility  In 
Insurance  limit*  to  meet  the  needs  In  high 
cost  areas  For  this  program  an  inswance 
authorization  of  1250.000,000  was  made. 

The  FHA  Insurance  authority  with  respect 
to  sales  and  rental  housing  was  i adjusted  to 
provide  Incentives  for  the  production  of 
lower-cost  housing,  particularly  units  with 
three  and  four  bedrooms. 

A  new  section  213  was  added  tc  title  n  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  provdlng  more 
liberal  Insurance  provisions  for  mortgage 
loans  on  cooperative  housing  projects,  par- 
ticularly those  of  veteran  groui>8  and  the 
administration  of  the  program  wts  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  Assistant  Conmiasioner 
of  FHA  appointed  for  that  spec  He  purpose. 
Mortgage  Insurance  authorization  for  FHA 
title  II.  the  basic  mortgage  Insi. ranee  title 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  was  Increased 
by  »2. 250,000 .000  and  FHA  sectloi.  608  rental 
housing  Insurance  authorlzatloa  was  In- 
creased by  tSOO-OOOOOO. 

2.  Increased  aecondarjf  market  ai  thariJMtion 
An    additional    •250.000.000    at  thorlaatlon 

wiis  made  available  10  the  Fedeial  National 
Mortgage  Association  for  the  purchase  of 
PHA  insured  and  VA  guaranteed  home  loans 
and  further  safeguards  were  eeti.bltihed  tor 
the    exerciae    of    this    martgefu    parcbaae 

authority. 

3.  Amendments   to   the   Servicemen's  Read- 

fustment  Act  of  1944 

Amendments  mode  to  the  horre  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  Include  (a)  extension  o  maximum 
maturity  from  '25  to  30  yeai-s.  (b)  Increase  in 
maximum  amount  of  the  home  loan  guar- 
anty from  •i.OOO  or  50  percent  of  the  loan  to 
•7.500  or  60  percent  of  the  loan.  (<  )  provision 
for  the  guaranty  of  f:u-m  home  loans,  (d) 
home  loan  benefits  for  unremar;led  widows 
of  veterans,  le)  preservation  of  home  loan 
benefits  for  veterans  In  certain  cfses  where  a 
vetanui  ktaes  his  GI  aided  home  liy  action  or 
circoiMlaBces  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
(ft  requirement  of  mlnlwiw  CDnstructlon 
standarda  and  (g)  MmtauMon  cf  the  FHA- 
VA  combination  loan  authority. 
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T^f  S  rv'.remen  s  Riiad;usttnent  Act  was 
fur'hr  KH-er.ded  by  providing  •150.000.000 
at  «t«nd-rty  author.ty  for  direct  home  loans 
to  Wfciar.s  In  certain  cases  where  financing 
Is  not  otherwise  available. 
4.  JiOBS'iiJ  leans  to  educatic-nal  in.ttitutions 

Aattonty  was  granted  the  Hcusir^  and 
Home  Finance  Arlministratcr  *o  make  loans, 
not  exceeding  40  years  In  maturity  and  at 
an  interest  rate  of  one-r  urr.h  or  1  percent 
over  the  Federal  going  rate,  to  educational 
Institutions  for  the  construction  or  mrxlern- 
laatkxi  ai  housing  facilities  for  students  and 
ttcolttes.  An  auth  >ri2ation  of  •300.000  000 
was   provided   for  such   purpoees. 

ILJM^oasi  of  Gaveruwumt-otcned  rear  and 
witummt  homnng 

A  new  title  'VI  was  added  to  the  Lantam 
Act  providing  for  the  orderly  disposition  of 
all  war  and  veterans'  housing  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Arency.  Appropriate  sareg-.iards 
we  established  to  insure  best  rttapneltlon 
of  sneh  units,  both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary units,  and  to  mlalrr.ize  any  hardships 
Incident  to  the  transfer  of  ownership  and 
control  from  the  Government. 

J^  noted  above,  since  paaaage  cf  this  act 
the  Impact  of  the  defense  program  on  ma- 
•vlsls  and  manpower  has  necessitated  a 
eot-back  in  housing  prcgrams  and  this  has 
teen  ordered  under  authority  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  Hence  It  has  been 
neeaeaury  to  modify  and  even  temp':^ari:y 
suspend  the  operation  of  certain  of  the  pro- 
grams above  outlined. 

MILXrAXT    XXNTAL    HOXTSrNC   tNSUR.\NCa 

(Public  Law  498;    H.   Rept    No     136C) 
In    the    first    session    cf    the    Zlghty-flrst 
Congress   there   waa   enacted   Public   Law   211 
which   authorized    FH.^    mortgage   Insurance 
for  rental   housing   ccnstnicted  by  private 
enterprise   to  serve   the   needs   of   personnel 
at    mlUtary    reservations.     Public    Law    498 
amended  that  act  primarily  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  prospective 
project  sponsors.     Under  the  old  law.  pros- 
pective   sponsors    prepared   their   own   plans 
and  specifications  and  It  proved  complicated 
and  time-consuming  to  select  'he  best  sp>on- 
sor  from  among  the  several  submitting  prcp- 
oalUons  becauae  each  proposition  was  based 
on   different   plans   snd   specifications.     The 
principal  amendment   made  by  Public  Law 
498  changed  the  procedure  so  that  the  armed 
services    couid    enter    Into    contracts    with 
architects    and    engineers    for    the    prepara- 
tion  of   plans   and   st^eclficauons    under    ar- 
laajBBients  whereby  the  fees  for  such  serv- 
lees   are    later    assumed    by    the    successful 
sponsor.     This  p«*rmits  a  uniform  procedure 
of   competitive   bidding   whereby    the    award 
can  be  made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
It  is  providing  an  important  Impetus  to  this 
type  cf  needed  housing  construcUon. 
SHAinLS    VHiAGX   Hocsmo   pbojxct 
(Public  Law  827;  H  Rept.  No.  2917) 
Thta  act  relntee  only  to  the  Bhanka  Village 
booMng  project  taeaied  m  R.iLilnitl  Coimty. 
N.    T.      This    vetfrans'    temponi.Tr    housing 
project,  containing  1,500  units.  Is  owned  by 
the   Oovemment.      Seme   4   years    ago   the 
Government  entered  into  contracts  with  Co- 
lumbU  University  and  the  Cltlxens'  Veterans 
ftr—tm^     AsfiOclaUon     of     Rockland     County 
whereby  the  university  and  the  association. 
in  return  for  the  right  to  refer  tenants  to 
the  project,  aaeumed  o  rtaln  obligations  with 
I  MpirT  to  poeetble  deficit.s  in  the  optraticn 
of  the  project  by  the  Government  and  with 
respc.-t    to    ultimate    removal    of    the    units. 
In  the  past  4  years  operation  of  the  project 
by    the    0<3vernment    has    produced   •475.0CO 
of  net   income,  wblc.'i   has  been   retained  by 
the  Government.      This   act    authorizes  and 
directs  the  Kousing  ar-l  Home  Finance  Ad- 
xBlnlatratar.  upon  ret.ujst  cf   tlie  other  re- 


spective parties  to  the  above-mentioned  con- 
tracts, to  release  them  froir.  the  contracts. 
At  such  time  the  project  will  then  revert 
to  the  same  status  as  other  temporary  war 
and  veterans'  housing  remaining  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  located  on  land  under  its 
control. 


Rett  Cohtkot. 
bottsing  ajto  kott  act 

(Public  Law  574;   H.  Repts. 
2285) 
This  act.  enacted  prior  to 
tilitles.  ccntinued  Federal   : 
th-^rlty  to  December  31,   19S 
that  Fede.-al  rent  control  cc 
In  a  community  until  June 
to  December  31.  1950    and  w 
control  was  stiU  in  effect  in 
It    declared    ty    resolinion 
body  cr   by   popular  referer 
was    need    for    further    cor.-i 
eral  rent  control  In  thv.  cc: 

respect  to  local  self -det err 
matter  of  decontrol,  such  a 
tended  to  mcl'jde  counties 
corpora  ted  cities,  tcwns.  a. 
local  government  dt-tennin 
final  without  need  for  appro' 
by  the  governor  cf  the  £ta 
ence  or  priority  afforded  v« 
■War  n  m  the  purchase  or  r 
accommodations  completed 
1947.  was  ccntinued  tor  a 
close  of  June  30.  1951. 


or  i»so 

Nos.  2116  and 

the  Korean  toe- 
ent  control  au- 
0.  and  provided 
uid  fc-e  retained 
JO.  1951.  If  prior 
iile  Federal  rent 
hat  community, 
t  Its  gcTemmg 
cl-.im  tiiat  there 
liuance  cf  Fcd- 
::n:un;ty.  'With 
-.inaticn  In  the 
ithorlty  was  ex- 

as  well  Aj  m- 
id  villages,  and 
iticn  was  made 
ai  of  such  action 
.e  The  prefer- 
terans  of  Wcrld 
en*al  of  housing 

after  June  30. 
fuii  year  t.o  the 


Farm  CoMMODTnr'S 

coMJioorrr  cxrarr  coaroaATioN 

(Public    Law    579;    H.    Rept.i.    Ncs.    1757    and 

7369  1 

This  act  Increased  the  fc-iro^me  au'hrnty 
of  the  CommodlTv  Credit  C  rp<-ratlGU  an  ad- 
dlMonal  ta. 000. 000 .000.  Tl-e  previous  ceil- 
ing on  the  Ccrporatlcn-s  bo:Towlng  authcrtty 
of  M  750.000  000  was  set  Ir  1945  The  Cor- 
poration was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
gtablllzlng.  supporting,  anr  pr^-.tecTins  farm 
income  and  prices  a-ssistir?  m  the  mninte- 
nance  of  balanced  and  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  ccmmcdltie^.  products  there- 
of foods,  feeds  and  fibers,  and  of  facilitating 
the  orderly  distribution  of  igriculrural  com- 
modities, and  is  the  me<  hanism  throuch 
which  'he  aertcultural  prlre  suppcrt  opera- 
tions are  carried  out.  Thr  ^uvrhout  the  Cor- 
pcratlons  operations  the  •  armers  of  Amer- 
ica are  assured  cf  a  stible  Income  for 
the'r  cr'^ps.  the  ccnsumer?  of  America  are 
assured  cf  an  adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs. 
and  the  economy  of  the  Ni.ticn  Is  cushioned 
against  the  penis  Inherert  In  agricul-ural 
production.  This  act  also  provides  ti;:at  the 
conditions  under  which  tais  country  could 
mvcke  imoort  lee^  or  quotas  on  agricultural 
commodities  m  order  to  prevent  d.sruptlon 
cf  domestic  farm  program  .hall  be  continued 
in  any  future  international  trade  agreement. 

IMPOHT    rONT'.OLS 

(Public  Law  520;  H.  Eept.  No  2272) 
By  Uie  terms  of  this  law.  Import -control 
authontv  over  fats  and  o.is  (including  cil- 
bearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  butter,  soap, 
and  scap  pcwder.  but  ex::luding  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  and  coconuts  and 
coconut  prrducts)  and  noe  and  nee  prod- 
ucts was  authorized  until  July  1.  1951.  upon 
a  determination  by  the  P!-esident  that  such 
controU  are  .a.  essential  to  the  acquisition 
c-  distribution  of  products  In  world  short 
supply  cr  (b>  essential  to  the  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  temp.^rary  surpluses  of  stocks 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Gcvemment. 
Such  authority  Is  desirable  to  protect  farm- 
ers' marketing  of  the  oil  eed  crops  and  to 
facilitate  the  orderly  UquMation  cf  surpl'-sea 
owned  by  the  Commodity  (.Credit  Ccrporntion. 


MocxiXAN- so  ca 
■zcancACx  or  st:aBinL*aT  sn.vxB  cents 
(Public  Law  500;  H.  Rept.  No.  1957 » 
This  act  proTldes  that  the  loeaea  Incurred 
m  the  recclnaife  of  subsidiary  siiver  coins 
( 10-.  25-,  and  50-cent  pieces  > .  the  wastage 
incurred  m  silver  ccina^e.  and  the  ccst  of 
distributing  silver  coins  shall  be  chargec 
to  a  fund  which  arises  frrm  the  enlnape^  of 
sUver  fcullicn  into  coins  of  a  nnmir^Ai  value 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  hul-.on.  The 
losses,  wastage,  and  costs  referred  to  above 
wwe  prencusly  mane  up  by  k-nrijpriauons 
for  the  specific  purposes  enumer^^tHd.  The 
act  authorizes  no  expenditures  net  no-a.-  a.i- 
thcri^ed  but  merely  permits  certain  ex- 
TTer..<5es  ar.d  operaticns  to  be  chargeable 
azauist  revenues,  ratiier  than  be  dependent 
upon  annual   appropnaUons. 

ItlXAl-S    AKD   PSOOF   COIXS 

(Public  Law  508:  H  Rept.  No  1»S€) 
This  act  merely  provides  that  the  money 
a-i.'=ing  frcm  the  manufacnire  and  sale  of 
rr.rdals  ar.d  proof  coins  shall  be  reimbursed 
in  the  aporopnatlcn  then  current  and 
charseabie  for  the  cost  of  manuTacture  and 
.=aie  cf  medals  and  proof  coins.  Previously 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  paid  far  the  manu- 
facture cf  medals  and  pro«:f  coins  from  funds 
appropriated  for  that  purp.3fee.  but  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  their  sale  had  to  be  turned 
in  to  the  yeneral  fund  cf  the  Treasury,  and 
could  not  be  used  tc  otTset  the  cost  of  manu- 
'acture  The  act  merely  permits  the  reve- 
nues received  to  be  used  tc  pay  Uie  cost  of 
manufacture. 

COIfVIYAiiCI  OF  CIMr.MV   UOTD  TO  STATX  0» 

aucos  u>i.a:«d 
(Public  Law  737;  H.  R«pt.  No.  2915) 
This  act  authorizes  the  conveyance  of 
a  stone  h  >use  and  former  dr.<?k  by  the  Hous- 
l-^-^  and  Home  Finance  Adminly*xa^cr  to  the 
t^Ird  of  trustees  cf  State  cclle-jes  of  the 
crat-  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  used  by  the 
Narran^jansett  Mirlne  B' oL^gical  Laboratory 
of  R'lode  Island  State  colleges  for  marine  re- 
search The  si-^  u:  the  au'-homed  transfer 
livoives  a  Uttie  less  than  6  acres  and  the 
conveyance  Is  conditioned  ( 1 »  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Housing  and  Home  Plnance  Ad- 
nunlstrator  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  50 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  (2)  that  the  board  of  trustees  fur- 
'  sh'  to  the  Gcvemment  pricr  to  I>eccmber 
28.  1950.  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  land 
involved. 


Aj  American  Tanks  Sweep  Vkt»rio««Iy 
Through  Korean  Streets,  as  Crowds  of 
Koreans  HaWng  All  the  Cowmmiwi 
That  They  Can  Take,  Cheer  United  Na- 
tions Troops  as  They  Break  Across  the 
Thirty-eighth  Parallel,  John  Steelman, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Presents  An- 
other "Battle  Report— Wa«hiMt«i'* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTA Tl  VES 

SaturdLay,  September  23.  1950 
Ikfr  BOYKrN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  news  items  which  gives  me  greater 
knowledge  in  shorter  time  or  less  words 
about  current  events  than  does  the  tele- 
documentary  broadcast  each  Sunday 
afternoon  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ins  Co.  neTwcrk  under  the  title  "Batue 
Report— Washington. " 
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This,  as  you  have  come  to  know.  Is  the 
prccram  wherein  John  Steelman,  the 
AvtsUnt  to  the  PresideDt.  presents  each 
week — top- flight  Peder&l  officials,  ad- 
ministrators, and  policy  makers,  who 
directly  report  to  the  American  people  a.<( 
to  their  departmental  and  personal  ac- 
tivities which  have  to  do  with  currenl; 
events. 

Already,  on  the  series,  we  have  heard 
and  learned  a  great  deal  about  agricul- 
ture, labor,  finance,  social  security. 
contteroe.  cdocation,  and  trade,  not 
akm*  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  but  to  our  international  economy 
as  well. 

We  have  already  heard  from  many 
tcp-flght  officials  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices— both  civil  and  military  Addition* 
ally  thereto,  a  number  of  GI's  from  the 
Navy.  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  recently  returned  from  the  Ko- 
rean battlefront.  have  told  intimate 
stories  of  the  successes  and  achieve>- 
ments  as  well  as  some  of  the  reverses  and 
disappomtments  with  which  their  outfit 
met  in  the  Korean  war.  ln."5ofar  as  I  am 
concerned  personally.  "Battle  Report — 
Washington"  is  a  Sunday  afternoon 
must. 

It  is  because  of  the  universal  Interest 
In  this  program  that  I  now  wish  to  avail 
my^lf  of  the  medium  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoMctEssiowvL  Record  and  bring  to 
thoAe  parts  of  our  Nation  which  are  yet 
without  television  the  all-important 
news  disseminated  over  the  air  and  the 
coaxial  cables  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  through  "Battle  Report — 
Wasl.lngton."  as  telecasted  on  October 
t.  1»50 

The  telecast  was  as  follows: 


As  AmertCBn  t«nlu 
•we«p  TictorkTOily  throufrb  Kor««1i  (trvets. 
%M  crcvdt  of  Korean* — hannf  )Md  all  of 
communiun  they  c«n  take — che«r  United 
Nations  Uoopc  u  tbey  brcaJK  the  thtrty- 
•Ifhth  parallel.  NBC  teievlsion  Invite*  your 
•tt«ntloQ.  so  recently  trained  on  the  world 
s«rle«.  to  the  far  more  Important  struggle  for 


WMhlngtoD — a  dot  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  of  Ainertca.  but  vital  source  of 
strength  to  the  battle  to  which  the  arrow 
points  m  the  Par  Bast,  a  battle  that  U  fast 
aottDtmg  to  a  finai  daeUlon. 

Today  our  cameras  Isolate  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director  Bershpy  wuh  a  late  report  on 
the  dr;tft.  Latxjr  Secretary  Maurice  Tobln 
with  the  facts  on  our  manpower  sltuattun, 
an  ECA  oOdal  to  tell  us  what  •  happened  to 
uur  mission  to  Korea,  an  Army  observer  with 
some  pertttMDt  ohwarvatlong.  and  three  OI's 
Uttvally  "dTMMd  lo  klU  '— but  first,  lets  fol 
low  our  eaoMrs  up  tlie  driveway  to  the  East 
WlBff  of  tto  White  BouM.  enter  the  doors, 
and  visit  for  a  mccvent  with  the  Aaslstant 
to  the  President— Dr.  John  Sfsl— n 

Or  SrxKLMax.  Otxxl  aftemooa.  Unttm  and 
Another  week  has  pssstd  Into 
One*  again.  throa«h  the  maytc  of 
Salevtslon.  we  wiU  meet  with  Oovcrnmetit 
eaclals  and  hear  reports  on  their  arttvltle*. 
I  wish  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
worM  eouid  join  with  us  in  these  intunate 
■^wclally.  I  should  like  to  bajre 
behind  ths  Iron  curtiun  witneia  these 
lU.  Ail  day  loiig  tUe  Kxemlln  radio 
■iiliijiii  blare  forth  OMSMice*  of  hate  aitU  \i\- 
tntSbij  fantastic  fala«lloodi.  Tou.  the  p-o- 
pte  of  tiie  United  SUtes.  sre  ptetttred  as  war- 
Mongers  who  are  exsalaved  by  greedy  monop- 
oUsta.  The  Soviet  Onion  ts  pictured  as  a 
fHMHat  oa  sarth. 

WW*  beeattst  of  the  sowartflea  of  tb«  men 
In   the  KrenUln.  none  of  the  enslaved  peo- 


ples are  permitted  any  other  source  of  In- 
formation. Never  before  In  history  has  any 
despot  possessed  so  much  {wwer  and  so 
much  wealth  as  th«  small  group  which 
rules  the  Soviet  Union.  But  stUl  they  are 
not  content.  They  now  dictate  where  a  man 
gfcnwlri  lire,  where  he  should  work  and  what 
he  wears — they  also  want  to  control  his 
thinking — tq  own  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
body.  That  Indeed  Is  the  epitome  of 
slavery. 

I  am  convinced  If  the  slave*  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  could  know  us  as  we  really 
are  a  peaceful  world  would  result — a  world 
of  mends  working  together  to  bring  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  all  mankind.  If  they 
could  see  these  telecasts  and  come  to  know 
the  ctBclals  of  our  Oovernmeni  aa  you  do — 
the  mere  thought  of  war  would  be  destrojred. 

Today  It  ts  my  pleasure  to  present  on 
Battle  Report— Washington,  the  Honorable 
Maurice  J.  Tobln.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  from  whom  we  shall  learn 
not  alone  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
that  labor  is  making  to  our  Nation's  security 
and  world  peace,  but  particularly  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  that  contribution  Is  being 
made. 

Additionally  thereto,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewis  B. 
Hersbey.  Director  of  Selective  Service,  who 
win  tell  us  of  the  problems  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration;  Edwin  C.  Ar- 
nold. Director  nf  the  Korean  Section  of 
ECA.  and  Capt.  Walter  Pennlo  of  the  United 
St  tes  Army — ex-newspaperman  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthurs  former  news  chief — who 
has  Just  returned  to  the  States  from  Korea. 

Mr.  McCosMicK.  Forward  rushes  the  sweep 
of  UWs  victorious  troops.  Above  the  thlrty- 
eUhih  parallel — South  Koreans,  already  75 
miles  deep  Into  what  was  once  strictly  Red 
territory.  Below  the  parallel,  troops  like 
these — taking  prisoners  numbered  in  the 
scores  of  thousands.  We  couldn't  help  won- 
dering, as  perhaps  you've  wondered,  how  all 
this  will  affect  the  draXt.  So  wt  took  our 
cameras  down  to  1713  O  Street,  here  In  Wash- 
ington, entered  the  Selective  Service  head- 
quarters and  asked  the  one  man  sure  to 
know  Yes.  Selective  Service  Director,  Gen. 
LewU  B.  Hershey.  Her*  U  General  Hersiiey  s 
answer : 

General  HnaHrr  The  work  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  will  Increase  even  th(^Uk.h 
we  should  find  a  satlslactory  solution  of  the 
Korean  Incident.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  before  It  the  target  established  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  apprcx- 
tmatcly,  at  least.  3.000.000  men  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  number  of  men  will  require 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  recx.imlne 
the  different  sources  of  manpower  frnm 
which  the  number  can  be  drawn.  At  the 
present  time,  the  law  provides  for  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  those  between  19  and  33 
years  of  a^.  To  provide  a  force  of  at  least 
3.000,000  men  we  will  be  compelled  to  use 
far  more  of  our  manpower  than  we  have  ever 
done  In  the  period  when  w*  were  not  at  war. 
I  suppose  It  Is  well  to  call  our  present  perunl 
a  period  of  tension  and  then  the  question 
comes,  how  can  we  best  meet  the  figure  of 
3.000,000  and  disturb  all  of  our  manpower 
the  least  pciaalble  amount  In  order  to  permit 
the  uUtmati  in  production.  Therv  are  aaany 
factors  that  must  always  be  eoaaMsrvd. 
Selective  Service  at  the  present  tlra*  la  en-' 
gnijed  In  QtlUig  the  call  of  170.000  men. 
These  men  will  be  submitted  to  tba  ArsMd 
Forces  In  September.  CXtober,  and  November. 
We  do  not  know  as  yet  what  the  demand  will 
be  by  months  later  on,  but  it  will  requus 
that  we  either  Increase  the  ime  group  which 
u  >rii  not  seem  to  be  the  thing  to  do,  ur  more 
iiitrnsivnly  use  those  wtio  are  In  the  age 
bracket  19  to  35.  In  doing  that  we  must 
search  first  of  all  tu  Increase  the  acceptabU- 
Ity  of  those  that  we  submit  tu  the  Armed 
Furccs;  secondly,  we  muat  recoaaUtor  thoea 
who  have,  now.  dependent  status,  sad  prob« 
ably  Ouaily  we  must  cull  un  Cungreas  tu  re- 


move the  restriction  which  now  orevalU 
against  induction  of  veterans.  If  America 
Is  to  become  strong  and  maaln  string,  we 
face  the  proapect  in  ytsrs  ahead  of  using 
our  young  men  In  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
much  greater  de^ee  than  we  have  In  recent 
times.  It  will  mean  that  the  age  gr^up  be- 
tween 19  and  25  must  bear  the  larg.«  shsrs 
of  this  burden.  Perhaps  if  we  are  *oee«»- 
ful  as  the  years  go  on.  we  can  leMen  the  time 
of  service,  but  at  the  present  tlaae  the 
Indications  are  that  probably  the  period 
of  service  will  have  to  be  increaset;  rather 
than  decreased.  It  Is  true  that  arran^emenu 
will  have  to  tw  made  to  defer  a  fev-  of  the 
most  Important  people  under  26  yean  of  age. 
but  If  we  are  to  meet  and  malntiln  the 
3.000. OCO  mark  In  our  manpower.  It  w  11  mean 
that  practically  every  person  must  it  some 
time  m  his  career  be  ready  to  give  to  the 
greatest  country  on  earth,  as  a  service  tax. 
some  30  months  of  his  life. 

Mr  McCoBMicK.  Propaganda  leaflet!)  rained 
down  upon  Korea  help  to  assure  our  armies 
of  a  friendly  reception.  But  the  victory 
itself  must  t)e  won  by  men  on  the  ba'  tlefleld 
armed  with  machines  born  of  cur  proiluctlon 
lines  at  home.  General  Herahoy  his  told 
us  how  many  more  the  draft  will  siphon  out 
of  our  manpower  stream.  Question:  Bbw 
will  this  affect  Industry — Industry  which 
supplies  OUT  guns,  planes,  tanks?  Ttis  time 
we  send  our  cameras  through  the  iloor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  find  at  bis  desk, 
prepared  to  answer  these  questions- -Labor 
Secretary  Maurice  Tobln. 

Hon.  Mamucs  J.  Tobiw  Today  the  United 
Nations  are  rapidly  bringing  the  flghung  In 
Korea  to  a  successful  conclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  mobilizing  to  tulld  a 
strong  force  for  not  only  American  defense, 
but  for  all  the  free  nations  which  ar}  asso* 
elated  with  us  In  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  several 
months,  more  than  an  additional  million 
people  win  be  added  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
By  the  first  of  July  next  year  the  total  man- 
power of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Corps 
will  amount  to  approximately  3.000.000. 
Now  all  of  this  has  very  serious  implications 
for  America's  economy. 

Admittedly,  the  Impact  today  has  not  been 
great,  but  we  should  give  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  practically  full  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  fac- 
tory workers  has  gone  In  excess  of  160  a  week. 
There  are  definite  occupatlrnal  shortages  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  even  right  now. 
But  there  Is  no  over-all  shortage  of  man- 
power, but  this  condition  will  not  remain  for 
very  long,  because  as  yet,  the  economy  has 
not  felt  the  full  Impact  of  defense  produc- 
tion. There  are  ceruin  occupational  short- 
ages in  certain  States  In  the  country.  The 
Labor  Opariment  has  already  issued  a  criti- 
cal list  of  skills — approximately  80  in  num- 
ber— In  which  shortages  exist  at  the  present 
time,  cr  In  which  there  will  be  shortages  In 
the  not-tou-distant  future.  The  ctintrola 
that  ar*  In  effect  at  the  present  tioM  are 
confined  to  controls  in  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials and  controls  In  Ui^tallment  credit, 
which  are  not  very  strlnge>^t.  and  probably 
will  be  made  more  stringent.  In  the  not- 
far-dlstant  future,  as  the  program  progrsssss. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  Invoke  additional  con- 
trols t>ecause  Inevitably  we  are  going  to  tM 
rtmning  Into  shortage*  of  latxw  and  short- 
age* of  plants,  shortages  In  equipment,  and 
last  but  not  least,  probably  as  important  aa 
any.  real  shortage*  of  manpower. 

"The  manpower  sltuution  today  differs 
greatly  from  the  situation  In  1940.  In  1(»40 
we  had  8.000.000  unemployed.  Today  that 
figure  Is  down  to  3,300,000.  There  were  but 
4S.000.COO  people  gainfully  employed  at  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  There  are  83.000.000 
people    ttttinfuily    employed    In    the    United 

eute*  at  the  prsssat  Urns. 

So  you  can  r*adlty  see  in  the  event  we 
must   have  all-out   moblllaation.   our   man- 
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ts  going  to  be  a  much  more 
•ertous  problem  'har.  :♦.  was  a-  any  time  in 
World  Wir  11  Of  ccurse  like  yourself,  I 
hope,  and  we  all  hofe.  we  will  not  have  to 
have  ail-ci.-.  rr.  .^-il^zation.  but  we  definitely 
must  be  prcp^aTed.  That  te  whv  the  Labor 
I>partmen*  and  the  State  empi  vment  i*=rv- 

ic.i  of  toe  Madoo.  viih  th'^ir  i.»X)  nsiinnsl 

and  district  cAces,  are  ii&ir.g  every  Sfet  to 
help  m  defense  production  to  make  certain 
defense-production   goals   are   met. 

We  wUl  have  to  call  on  people  who  are  not 
ordinarily  la  tl>e  work  frxre.  are  not  ordi- 
narily — ikliig  saiplnyntent.  It  means  much 
greater  trtUlzatlcn  of  women  not  now  m  the 
work  force  Mai:y  are  wtth  skills  which 
they  developed  during  the  lact  war.  It 
means  much  sreaier  utlllmtlon  at  handi- 
capped people.  We  should  then  remember 
that  we  have  Just  completed  natlocAl  Em- 
ploy the  Ptiydcally  Handicapped  Week.  Em- 
ployers of  labor  who  had  never  oaed  handi- 
capped people  before  learned  at  tb*  great 
eontrlbuticm  that  the  physwally  handicap- 
ped cculd  make  to  prod  jction.  I 
4ng  that  a  great  deal  of  prodoettOB 
wUl  come  from  the  working  people  U*  and 
by  physically  handicapped. 

In  addition.  U  will  be  necessary  for  ua 
to  call  upon  older  and  retired  worsers  with 
great  sklUa.  Wa  ttt***  to  be  able  to  prccure 
S.OOSjBOS  addition.ii  workers 
aogrcea.  My  advice  to  anyone 
who  is  M^tog  a  defense  Job  Is  to  go  to  hla 
local  employment  odioe.  First,  leam  the  oi>- 
pcrttinitles  that  are  to  be  found  in  your  own 
commonlty.  W«  are  attempting  In  every  pca- 
siMs  way  to  aUaitoata  Bfaediaas  migration. 
Moat  people  iliatHiig  So  do  dsfanaa  work  are 
able  to  find  oppuciunmai  la 
commxinitles.  I  wotiM  also 
the  employers  to  take  advantaft  at  the  facili- 
ties of  the  employment  service.  There  are 
to  be  found  professional  skxUs  that  will 
thca*  So  h^^**^  thdr  diSknilt  pcr- 
joba  to  the  da|a  tb«t  lk»  ahead. 

Now  it  Is  a  uemrrndw  Job.  la  aptte  at  all 
ot  u*.  and.  aa  Azncrtcaas.  •vsttodc  at  us 
ahculd  pitch  in  and  do  oar  -prof 
share.  There  will  be  aacrtflces.  and 
boimd  to  be  higher.  There  are  cer-ain 
teruus  and  the  like  that  we  wUi  be  ahle  to 
procure  today  thaS  wa  may  not  be  able  to 
procun  iB  the  day*  that  lie  ahead.  But  ail 
ot  oa  working  together  In  thJt*  great  defense 
effort  can  ma^ce  America  so  strong  that  we 
can  conuobute  to  the  strengthening  of  otir 
allies  to  the  point  where  we  will  be  able,  ail 
giving  cearyUilng  that  we  have  to  preserve 
peace  in  tb»  world. 

Idr.  McCOaxicK  Soldier*  on  uie  c.arch 
at  home,  soidios  battling  m  K:r?a  s 
heat.  aoMtaSB  la  saow-ccvered  ter- 
rain, farced  to  il^S  cold  and  tee  &s  -s-a:  as 
the  enemy — all  bring  to  the  Quarter-ji?-"  r 
Corps  the  same  question  that's  or.  your 
wxf e  s  mmd  today — ye*,  clothes.  Ar.d  so 
aaw— now  we  mve  you  Battl,^  Report  s  own 
•tfta  show,  a  v.ew  of  what  tl.e  wel.-.lressed 
QX  is  pr-fsent^y  w-axin«  i:i  ecmbat  and  a 
prwnew  of  what  he  U  be  weurini;:  tomorrow, 
all  dene — (aside)  withm  the  Umits  oi  tele- 
vision, cf  course — scnsewhat  Ilk?*  a  very  spe- 
cial stnp-tease  A:  the  mlcropbone.  style- 
eonacsoUB  Dave  Bnnkley 

Davk  Bhinxiit  F.rst  on  Battle  Report's 
runway  Pic  Car!  Mclnnis  tram  Dothar.. 
Ala  .  modelma:  the  uci'orm  worti  fcv  GI"s  in. 
Korea  ttiday.  and  fully  equipped  with  M-1 
nfle.  cartridge  belt,  and  pack  That  ob- 
ject stta.;hed  on  the  outside  Is  what  the 
Armv  ISM  t^  crai;  his  entrenchme  ^>  I — just 
the  'n-r-j;  :  rr  rt'CVlrxii  f^1x:^oles  this  se.*son. 

His  uzi.rorni  is  of  a  c;:tten  fahr.c.  hemni- 
bchf  tw  ::  Outer  layer.  Ja>:ket  and  trous- 
ers, tonptd  bv  »t-:el  helmet 

Under  the  jacket,  a  layer  of  cotton  under- 
wear 

N\  ;y  '.et  s  taie  a  look  Inside  his  pack. 
"Hiere  are  his  ra-i-'-ns.  tis  c&anze  of  »<>-ks, 
and  here  is  his  taUet  kit,  c-nMinin?  raacr. 
a^aj,  lowel.  and  tejothhrqah. 


And  this  handy  Item  Is 
That  5  Army  lor  raincoat 

Now  the  weu-dresaed  C 
see  is  Pvt  Peter  StcfAri< 
N  T  He  Is  showing  yc 
wearing  m  K-orea  this  com- 
part of  the  outfit  win  be 
lEiddie  of  this  month 

He  :a  dressed  in  what  Is 
c-.i  u.-^.'.jrm — designed  o 

J-.         -  '     " '.■.'CT      1:>.;"T,      w 

water  repellent,  ir.ner  cl^ 
te--.-'^     Ti-hTh    rr.aites    the 


called  a  p(»ichc. 

I  you're  about  to 
zbok.  of  Yonken, 
1  what  theyi;  be 
r.e  winter  In  f%ct, 
issued  around  the 

known  as  the  wet- 

1  the  Army's  iayer 

-SO    resistant    and 

;hing  of  wool  rr.a- 

most    use    cf    air 


r^'-T"- 


r-T::-d-<i  itefan  lii.i  tc  3n  mt 


hu 


T'  :.- — ob«'*rve  the  pnvste's 
f  ;_:.•::■".  -a."!  an  ^'Jiter  she!'. — wind 
resistant  and  w-i""'  r'"^r;  =  r.t  E'^;.«'i:h  this 
aiKiCber  Jacket  cr  fi-^  n-:^  This  nt  rmally 
Is  worn  In  extreme  •  --  -.  'rires,  and  is  car- 
ried with  htm  at  oth<»T  -:r  ^ 

Undar  botll  ^cke'": — i  :.  7-. -r.«'o>  '•wcater 
allpover.  whi^  covers  a  £i:.'^    --.r- 

Itort  the  uridsrshlrt— 50  ^f-r-^-.-  'v^i  and 
fO  percent  cottop, 

How  if  yrmTI  give  the  or*.v\'-_p\  f<»*»t  the 
eye.  you  11  see  the  Army's  6ns-»er  'c  the  sol- 
diers age-old  proWem  of  trench  toct — • 
watcrprool'  boot,  part  rubber,  inside  of  which 
ts  worn  a  felt  tneole  and  two  pain  at  wool 
ski  socks.  Wefa  0ven  an  extra  change  of 
socks  so  he  can  dry  the  wet  one*  against 
hi*  body  next  day 

How  the  Army's  dry-cold  unUnat.  de- 
signed to  protect  oar  GIs  m  tenperatores 
where  there's  always  anew  on  the  erocnd. 
always  below  freezing — thla  apparition  Is 
Corp.  John  W   Lemon,  at  PtttrtMWgh. 

The  oeerwhtte  ts  worn  purely  for  camou- 


Under  that  w?  find  his  coi^rurr.e  vanes 
from  the  wet-c  Id  niy  in  thia  way — the 
outer  layer  Is  a  p«rSa  shell,  wtth  a  parka 
lining,  and  wtth  the  hood  attached 

KoSa  the  bood.  If  you  will — it's  provided 
with  aa  cstCBaton  ttiat  has  &  fur  rjff.  with 
a  manaahlf  wire  inside  so  he  <r\n.  adj^^st 
it  around  his  face  to  protect  him  from  snow 
and  wind. 

The  feet.  too.  are  s^yeciA'.'-^  — "red — the 
outer  !aver  consist*  ot  aaucitiriit  hoots — the 

yTid  the  iqipsr  part  at  eaBva*.  They're  not 
wataprooC  heeana*  tliey  dont  need  to  be 
where  tbt  weather  Is  alw^a  halow  treezinz. 
each  boot  he  weara  heavy  felt  scck£, 

two    pairs   cf  aid  seeks,   plus   a    wcol 
cxr^lon.  plus  two  felt  tneolea 

And    that  3    what   the   wcO-Aeased    GI   Is 

T  ..-::  ^-  t:-._3  seajcn.  The  Quartermaster 
C  -c-  :--i  :>i:  -.  him  e- ery  tiur.it  that  r-^es 
witi.  tne  £iies:  kind  oI  cioiaiii% — eicept 
hand-p&int^d   necJtues. 

\Ir  McCaiticK  Wat  cu*-  i<^"ei  scars  on 
Korea  every  dav  treec*  )r.A~  c  h.i.cc  that 
leaves  m  Ui  walie  torn  and  ci'^^-oed  f .'.milies. 
starvation,  dfnt  'i; -.-- i  ':i-".\r<  G..-.rapted 
tranjspcrtatioc.  du^h:  in  K^re^  waen  war 
Ciupted  was  a  mission  or  t^.e  Ei;cnoauc  Co- 
cperuricn  Adminiitraticn.  sen:  there  to  help 
the  new  EepuOuc  li  Krrea  to  get  on  ita  eco- 
r. -rn;-  feet.     S^Jt  ati.iched  to  tlie  united 

command,  thevvp  :<*<=.-  c:oi.ne  vecuLan  service 
during  the  l*nt.r.g.  heipint  to  su^^tA.a  tie 
civilian  eccncmy  For  a  more  comp-ete  re- 
port en.  how  :i:.3  ms^ion  ts  carry:^  on  in 
Koeea,  we  focus  now  open,  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Korean  3ejU_n  of  ECA,  EdTkOii  G. 
Arnold. 

E3WIN  G.  .ViNcta  Arter  most  of  Korea  waa 
overrun,  ctvioos.;.  :ur  ori^ma:  pr'Cgram  tad 
tO'  be  thr:-sn  in:;  the  discard,  at  leisx  tem- 
porarily. But  2:ien:bers  ol  the  EC.\  stiff  re- 
mained in  Korea,  attached  to  the  unified 
command,  to  do  everything  in  their  legal 
power  to  help  maintain  the  civilian  economy 
and  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning  24 
hours  a  day.  This  was  must  essential  to  the 
tTN  m^ilitarv  action. 

The  technical  men  sticceeded  In  boosting 
teitUe  producuon  in  tlie  Piian.  area  to  near- 


ly the  total  of  the  whole  Retmbllc  prior  to 
the  vrar:  power  experts  coaxed  dieae!  steam, 
and  hydroelectric  plants  to  put  out  suaotent 
Juice  to  keep  the  llsht*  on  In  the  factories. 
and  other  ECA  experts  worked  around  the 
clock  to  help  keep  urvently  needed  supplies 
roiling  throusrh  the  ports  and  alone  the  r«Us. 
Plnanria!  exper**  helped  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment flett  IrJation  Still  ethers  helped  co- 
ordinate ccntrlbitlons  1'  relief  supr."»ies  from 
many  United  Natlors  memoers 

In  eariv  September  the  picture  changed 
again,  as  rapidly  ss  tt  h.-"!  chan-ed  with  the 
North  Korean  cnalau^hr  United  Nations 
forces  launched  an  attack  at  Inchon  quick- 
ly m^ved  on  to  Seoul,  and  In  a  matter  of 
day?  alrccet  the  whole  cf  the  southern  pen- 
tru«i..:a  waa  in  United  Tfations'  ban"*  With 
this.  ECA's  t!Mk  doubled    If  not  trebbl'd 

Reeponsl-UlTy  for  clvIllAn  relief  is  n-rw  Jn 
the  hands  of  the  unified  command.  ECA  Is 
now  chareed  wtth  ina  pi  em  en  ting  and  au?- 
rren'ins  the  ta^k  which  waa  cur  orietnal 
c-  '-.■  • -,  ;..«s.>t  and  advise  the  Republic 
ci  K-r-a  m  creanlzin^  and  rebuilding  I'-s 
eccncmy 

We  know  that  a  lot  cf  dsmage  has  been 
dene.  Most  of  Seoul  Is  ruOMe.  The  same 
is  true  ot  Tat-.icn.  Pohang  and  a  dozen  ether 
ti-.wcs  The  pcwer  system  has  been  serli'Usly 
dam&sed  ei-d  *ra n^iportfttion  snd  ccintr.uni- 
cat:or.<:  equiprr-'»r.t  WT»>cked.  The  clvTian 
piDUl  .tion  tn  seme  urban  areas  stands  cloae 
to  St -.rra-ion  and.  in  the  mcr.rhs  '.1  come, 
msv  fce  faced  vrth  death  by  disease  and  ex- 
p<isu~e      Inflati<''n   ts  a-raln   a  serious  threat. 

Members  of  ECA's  mission  retximed  to 
Seoul  a  few  d^vs  aso  t^:  a5«i«tt  tn  pat.chlng  up 
wiiat^ver  f.-'-r:  .-.es  are  left,  to  a<:se««  the 
dama-«-  ?.n<i  "i-em  the  purcha<!e  cf  tireently 
netd=d  su't^'i'.'** 

Ccr.irres.«ioni!  apt^roor.a'lon  cf  funds  far 
Korea  for  t^.e  current  ft».~al  year  Is  •9ci  000  000. 
Since  the  inv-ision.  we  have  "per.*  more  than 
twenty-one  m  ll'.nn.  inciudi.".?  some  ie:t  over 
from  Last  year?  funds.  Ot  the  rtnty  million 
for  this  vear  more  than  hriif  wtl!  ro  for  the 
purchase  cf  Tertill«er  cotton  rubbT.  coal, 
and  petriii'uni  rr  -"i.,:*^  Ahrut  thirty 
million  Is  earmarked  for  s.^pl'  ^s  'o  rehabili- 
tate dock3  warehcusf*s.  eie-^tnc- power  instal- 
lations and  industn&i  pro  <»cts. 

UTtirr:^.telv  the  United  N^-ions  will  csrry 
the  fcurd  n  of  the  rehabUita-ion  and  recovery 
work,  to  make  Korea  a  free  mdeprndent  and 
virile  democracy,  with  a  free  and  healthy 
economy 

MriiiTrhile  ECA  w:!'  carry  en  with  !*'  crlff- 
inal  ob?ect:'p«  of  helping  a  peare-lonng 
pj=opie  acniev-  economic  stability,  free  from 
outside  suppiirt 

BIr  McC osMtcx  As  you  can  see,  war  Is  not 
?A.  •runs  ird  r":o,rv."  Much  of  it  Is  nothing 
Ei'-n?  than  drudccry  mud,  and  slime  Tea, 
the  ZT^d  earth  m  Korei  Is  hsr-l  t:  take 
when' it's  wet.  Skilled  -beervers  acc-^mpany 
our  triors  to  note  their  reactions  urider 
tc-ueh  contba*  cond'tiT.s  tiit  '^ur  Armed 
Forces  m.-.v  .er.rn  wl: -;:(•'" f^r  lf7\_.-ns  are  to  he 
learned  f;r  fu*trre  refererre  S'lCh  eagle- 
ey-d  and  keen  minded  coj^rvers  were  m  the 
sei^e  of  Tae^.  landed  with  liae  manner  at 
I-onon.  and  ctily  yesterday,  an  old  f.-iend 
who  is  ne  ;f  them — an  exnewsman  and 
Mac  Arthur  5  former  news  chief — <ust  re- 
turned Stateside,  dropped  ty  to  see  me  at 
cur  NBC  teieviiicn  ojacea.  For  the  first- 
h.i.ic  obBervaticn«  of  a  "killed  rbRerv»r — meet 
combat  infantryman.  Capt.  Walter  Pennlno. 

Is  It  as  baa  this  ume  as  u  was  .ast  tone 
around^ 

Captain  Vrnr^rvsc  Tes.  Bob:  if*  Jtist  a* 
haul  *"^  .;"s  quite  rough  cut  there. 

Mr  McCoROiicx.  thall  *e  say  th*s  n  the 
rctighest  yef 

Captain  PrsnrrKO  I  dont  think  the  infan- 
trymen kid  themselves  about  it  I  dont 
think  that  the  combat  Infantryman  hope* 
fctf-  any  bett»  break  than  dust  and  mtvl  and 
a  hot  meal  and  aa  occastouai  ahower.  and 
of  course  the  mall  from  him'  Otherwise, 
other  th^a  t.  at,  tntre  is  very  'uttie  he  can 
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do  to  lOAke  himself  ui— fwl»ble.  Th«  uta 
of  Kor«*  u  just  cot  on*  of  thoM  pUoM  where 
you  CAD  be  cieim  and  eocafortabte. 

Of  count,  nobody  Is  scrcunglng  «rottnd 
the  countryvlde  the  way  they  did  in  World 
W&r  II.  The  things  thst  are  sralUble  there 
•xe  Just  not  edihte  snd  there  to  quite  a  bit 
of  dystnury  aod  Xh$  boys  don't  vmnt  any 
at  that.  The  C  and  K  ratloas  are  good 
WMt^fix  for  thenv  They  hare  seen  what 
dT»entery  can  do  to  good  men.  Of  oour»e. 
you  b*r«  probably  heard  about  the  horrtble 
out  there.  Tbev  are  just  as  had  M 
my  they  are  and  because  of  th«a* 
the  boys  cant  really  develop  a  real 
appetite.  The  odors  sre  caused  by  the  fertU 
ttaar  which  to  night  soil  and  the  people  con- 
tinue to  fertUUe  their  cic<p«  miKh  as  they 
have  for  centuries.  What  makes  matters 
vorse  to  that  the  boys  not  only  haee  to  eat 
near  these  places  and  hare  to  smell  these 
odors,  they  al»>  have  to  wort  In  It.  They 
bsTt  to  dig  their  gtin  onplacemenu  and  their 
slit  trenches  and  foxholes. 

The  water  ittSMtlaB  wasnt  much  different. 
R  wasnt  drlakaMs.  Boeperer.  there  was  a 
lot  of  It.  The  engtnecrs  operating  the  water 
point  purifying  the  water  and  water  points 
all  oeer  the  front  lines.  The  bad  situation 
was  that  you  couldn't  count  on  tbe  vster 
point  being  in  the  same  place  that  you  had 
seen  it  yesterday,  the  reason  being  that  the 
engineers  not  only  had  to  operate  these  large 
can^'ss  tanks  and  water-purification  units. 
but  they  also  had  to  delecd  them  because  of 
%hm  lalUtration.  The  North  Korean  Coaomu- 
nlste  had  a  talent  for  eontng  In  on  the  flanks 
and  In  th«  rear  of  artillery  batteries  and 
such  unlu  as  wster  point. 

The  Tillage  offered  Uttle  mor*  comfort 
than  the  sparse  hillside  or  the  stenchy  nee 
fields.  Probably  the  only  comfort  out  of  the 
village  was  that  you  had  some  eorer  from  the 
tBth  but.  of  course,  the  odors  were  still  with 
you.  Thu  dust  they  tell  you  shout  to  a  very 
fine  red  powder  that  settles  every  place — 
choking  dusf.  The  men  wore  handkerchiefs 
over  their  faces  and  looked  pretty  much  like 
wild -west  bandiu. 

There  may  have  been  rougher,  dirtier,  more 
dlsir«l  places  to  light  a  war.  but  1*;  would 
be  sheer  folly  to  tell  the  gallant  men  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Division  arvd  the  Twenty- 
fifth  and  First  Cavalry  Divisions  different. 
For  them  it  to  the  roughest  ever  Of  course. 
It  should  be  The  only  relief  from  the  dust 
was  mud  If  you  had  a  preference  for  dto- 
comfoiTt. 

Mr  McCoexicK  Thus  the  Nation.  Amer- 
ica— as  men  working  behind  the  battle  in 
this  Nation's  Capital  have  come  before  our 
cameras  to  report  to  you — thus  the  Nation 

stands  thto  day  of  war.     Until  we 

turn  our  cameras  upon  the  Nation  again  neit 
week  for  another  Teledocumentary — thto. 
then,  against  the  background  of  battlefront 
Korea,  to  Robert  licCormlck  putting  a  period 
on  your  ninth  Battle  Report.  Washington. 
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Austrian  Restitution  Lefislation 


EXTENS'ON  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    li  ;  :•■!'••% 

IN  Tlir  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturdmv    September  23  ilegulattte  day 
of  Friday.  Sf'ptember  22 >,  J950 

Mr  DOCGLAS  Mr.  Prwident.  I  ask 
unaaimoLus  conaenl  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>t'ndix  of  the  Rscokd  a  letter  of 
C)ciot>'r  4  I'JiO  which  I  acklressed  to  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acheson.  f^ecrelary  of 
Siaie.  together  with  the  reply  from  the 


Department  of  SUte  signed  by  Ben  H. 
Brown.  Jr  .  in  which  letters  there  is  set 
forth  inlonnalion  which  I  Ix^lieve  will  be 
of  interest  to  Senators  concerning  the 
proposals  pending  in  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament to  amend  the  restitution  lepis- 
lation  and  the  commendable  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  point  out  the  unde- 
sirable character  of  these  amendments 
to  Austrian  leaders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBSB  4.   1950. 

Hon.  Dean  ACBiaoit, 
State  Department, 

Wathtngton.  D.  C. 

Mr  DcAS  M«.  SxcarTAST:  I  have  recently 
been  disappointed  to  learn  that  several  of 
the  political  parties  In  Austria  are  Introduc- 
ing and  supporting  undesirable  amendments 
to  the  restitution  law.  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  learning  from  you  what  steps  our 
Governi.ient  Is  taking  to  secure  thoughtful 
reconsideration  of  these  policies  by  the  Aus- 
trlans  and  II  possible  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments. 

The  restitution  ot  looted  property,  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding,  has  been  an  Im- 
portant point  In  allied  wartime  and  postwar 
policy.  The  principle  to  also  In  accord  with 
every  civilized  concept  of  Justice.  Austria 
has  had  such  a  restitution  law  f«r  some- 
time, but  now.  In  an  apparent  bid  for  the 
votes  of  the  pardoned  "minor  Nazis"  both  the 
Peoples  Party  and  the  Socialist  Party  have 
propoe^  amendments  to  the  restitution  law 
which   would    effectively    emasculate    It. 

It  to  unfortunate  that  the  restitution  pro- 
gram has  not  already  been  completed  by  thto 
date.  5'2  years  after  the  Nazi  defeat.  For 
a  friendly  country  to  amend  the  law  so  as 
to  reopen  past  cases  and  Impede  pending 
cases  would  be  even  worse. 

I  am  confident  you  will  agree  that  Austria 
will  prejudice  lu  position  before  the  world 
If  It  should  Anally  adopt  such  amendments, 
and  I  hope  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment can  advise  the  leaders  In  Austria 
that  any  such  course  woulo  arouse  serious 
criticUm  in  thto  country.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  information  which  you  can  send  to 
me  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

PAin,  H.  IXjuglas. 


The  Medill  Letter 


DrPARTMrirr  or  State. 
Wanhtngton.  October  11.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Pixn.  H  Dox^clas, 
Urtitrd    States    Senate. 
Mr   DsAa   SrwATom   Douglas:    The   Depart- 
ment refers  to  your  letter  of  October  4.  1950, 
regarding     your     concern    over     the     recent 
amendments   to   Austrian   restitution    legis- 
lation Introduced  Into  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  strong 
representations  to  the  Austrian  Government 
were  made  by  the  legation  In  Vienna  within 
a  few  day*  after  the  bill  to  amend  restl'utlon 
lagWation  was  Introduced  Into  the  Austrian 
VarUament  In  July. 

The  Department  shares  fully  your  feeling 
that  amendments  to  the  restltutiun  legisla- 
tion that  would  reopen  past  cases,  would 
IM  eompletely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tailllH,  Nazi  persacutess  that  the  United 
States  has  constantly  emphasized  in  Its  nego- 
tiation with  the  Austrian  Governn^ent. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  the  Department 
will  t>e  do  everything  in  lu  power  to  Insure 
that  undesirable  amendments  to  the  rettitu- 
tkm  tovtotatlon  do  not  l>ecome  law. 
BUicaraljr  yours. 

Bbm  H  Bbuwm.  Jr.. 
Acting  AuUtant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gretJional  Relatt(yn» 

(Por  the  Secretary  of  StaU). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

S::turday.  September  23.  1950 
Mr.  \naRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
delivered  on  the  Chica;^o  Tribune  of  the 
Air.  over  WGN,  WGNB.  and  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Saturday.  Octo- 
ber 7,  1950: 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  given  to  Sen- 
ator TOBET.  and  the  latter  has  published  In 
the  Congressional  Rhtobd.  a  letter  written 
by  Joseph  Medill  to  Congressman  Washburne 
on  January  14.  18C3,  never  betorc  published, 
suggesting  that  Vlcksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
should  be  taken;  Arkansas  and  Texas  con- 
quered; Louisiana  would  fall  to  the  holder 
of  the  Mississippi;  then  the  war  should  be 
stopped,  leaving  to  the  Confederacy  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia. 
Florida  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to  be  con- 
quered when  convenient,  and  that  Canada 
should  be  taken. 

Of  the  seven  States  ':vhlch  Medill  would 
have  let  secede,  the  poverty  of  the  soil  of 
Georgia  was  well  known.  Florida  was  prac- 
tically a  swamp.  The  other  four  States  were 
poor  In  resources. 

In  my  biography  of  Grant,  I  pointed  out 
how  strong  the  Southeastern  States  were  with 
the  labyrinth  of  Virginia  to  the  north,  the 
sand  bars  off  the  coast,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  the  west. 

Medill  considered  that  all  the  generals  ex- 
cept Grant  were  either  s.'avery  men  or  Incom- 
petent, and  he  was  right.  Sherman's  bl- 
oi^rapher.  Lloyd  Lewto,  says  that  Sherman 
did  not  learn  his  generalship  from  Grant  un- 
til after  the  Vlcksburg  campaign. 

Medill  wanted  the  Army  to  go  on  the  de- 
fensive In  Virginia  and  40.000  men  sent  west. 
This  was  done  later  In  the  year  Medill 
wanted  the  garrisons  added  to  the  armies 
In  the  field.  Grant  did  this  when  he  came 
Into  power. 

That  brings  to  mind  a  number  of  facts  that 
have  been  recorded,  but  generally  forgotten. 
and  one  Important  fact  which  I  think  no 
historian  has  ever  pointed  out.  Much  as  I 
have  written  at>out  the  Civil  War.  Its  signifi- 
cance had  not  t)een  apparent  to  me  before. 
Wars  are  not  started  over  any  one  differ- 
ence •  •  •  nor  was  the  Civil  War.  The 
first  catise  of  offense  was  the  tariff  that  gave 
New  England  Industries  a  monopoly  In  the 
South.  This  led  to  the  nullification  acts  of 
South  Carolina  during  President  Jackson's 
term  and  has  been  a  continuing  grievance 
until  recently 

The  next  difference  was  that  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Middle  West  Insisted  that  slavery 
should  not  be  admitted  Into  any  more  terri- 
tories. 

The  third  cause  was  the  ambition  of 
Charleston  to  t>ecome,an  important  seaport 
and  the  fourth  was  the  animosity  of  the 
Democratic  ofllceholoers,  who  had  been  In 
power  in  Washington  for  60  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  was  these  two  minor  causes 
which  brought  on  the  war — the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  efforts  of  the  southern- 
ers to  take  the  capital,  projecting  well  Into 
slave  territory,  which  led  to  the  Baltimore 
riots,  the  capture  of  Baltimore,  the  crossing 
of  the  Potomac  Into  Virginia,  and  eventually 
to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

With  the  solidarity  we  have  achieved  In 
S7  years.  It  to  difllcult  to  re.ilize  how  much 
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the  scrtlons  of  the  North  were  activated  by 
different  motives. 

Lincoln  was  the  cutstandlne  leader  for  the 
pr<  scrvatl  ;n   of    the   Cnlcn.     He   said: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  It 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be 
restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  ba  the 
Union  as  It  was'  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  cnild 
at  the  same  time  save  8la\i?rv,  I  do  not  aeree 
with  them.  If  there  b*-  th  jse  vho  wr-u!d  n-^t 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  destroy  slavery.  I  do  not  aeree  with 
them.  My  paramrunt  object  l.i  this  srruegle 
Is  to  save  the  Union,  and  Is  not  either  to  save 
or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freelne  any  slave.  I  wru'.d  do 
It.  and  If  I  could  save  :t  hy  freelne  some  and 
leaving  others  alone.  I  would  also  do  tha*. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race. 
I  do  because  I  believe  It  helps  to  save  the 
Union,  and  what  I  ft.rbear.  I  forbear  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  wiuld  help  to  save  the 
Union." 

The  abolitionists,  of  whom  Medill  was  one, 
wUhed  to  destroy  slavery  at  ail  costs.  As 
early  as  1862,  Lincoln  lound  it  necessary  to 
coi'.cUlAie  them  by  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. They  eventually  became  the  domi- 
nant element  In  the  war. 

New  England  was  not  seriously  Interested 
in  either  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  New  Ei;glanders  had 
been  the  slave  traders  until  that  form  of 
commerce  was  stopped  under  the  leadership 
of  Jefferson.  They  had  Joined  England 
against  the  United  SUtes  In  the  War  of  1812, 
supplying  the  English  armies,  which  other- 
Wise  cotild  not  have  operated,  and  refused 
troops  to  the  national  goverument.  Their 
leaders  opposed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  the  following 
Incendiary  language. 
Joslah  Qulncy  said: 

"If  this  bin  (for  the  admission  of  Orleans 
Territory  as  a  State)  passes.  It  Is  my  de- 
liberate opinion  that  It  U  virtually  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States 
from  their  moral  obligation:  and.  as  It  will 
be  the  right  of  all,  so  It  will  be  the  duty  ci 
some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation — 
amicably  If  they  can.  vlolenUy  if  they  must." 
John  Qulncy  Adams  said: 
"Any  attempt  by  act  of  Congress  or  by 
treaty  to  annex  the  Republic  of  Texas  to 
this  Union  would  be  an  usurpation  of  power 
which  It  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  free  people  of  the  Union  to  resist  and 
annul." 

Daniel  Webster  put  the  mistaken  New  Eng- 
land view  in  an  argumentative  way; 

"And  he  Is  a  bolder  reasoner  than  I.  who 
has  satisfied  himself  that  this  Government 
may  be  extended  Indefinitely  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south,  without  endangering 
Its  stability  and  Its  duration.     •     •     * 

"It  certainly  may  be  very  well  questioned. 
With  how  much  of  mutual  Intelligence,  and 
how  much  of  a  spirit  of  concUlatlcn  and 
harmony,  those  who  live  on  the  St  L^awrence 
and  the  St.  John  might  be  expected  ordi- 
narily to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  President, 
with  the  Inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  Colorado.  It 
Is  evident,  at  least,  that  there  must  be  some 
boundary,  or  some  limits  to  a  republic  which 
Is  to  have  a  common  center  " 

The  Hartford  convention  would  have  de- 
clared for  secession  excepting  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  triumphant  arm:e*  of  Jacob 
Brc  wn  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

From  the  treaty  of  peace  foUowing  the 
Revolutluna.-y  W.ir,  the  West  was  constantly 
exercised  over  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Medill  was  a  western  man  and  an 
aboUUonlit.  He  wanteU  the  Southwest  l.n 
the  Union  as  free  States.  He  cared  Uttle 
abinit  the  Southe.ist.  nothing  abcut  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  West  had  wanted  the 
annexation  of  Canada  since  1812,  t^  which 


the  East  was  indifferent.  In  anruing  that 
r.hnclB  should  Join  the  Union  side,  Douglas 
had  said: 

"We  In  the  northwest  of  this  great  valley 
can  never  recognize  either  the  proprletv  or 
the  right  of  States  bordering  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
upon  the  Pacific,  to  separate  from  the  Umon 
of  our  forefathers,  and  estabUfh  and  erect 
tax  gatherers  and  custom  houses  tipon  cur 
commerce  In  Its  pii&saee  to  the  euii  or  the 
ocean.  If  we  recc^r.ize  the  rieht  In  one  c-.ise 
we  give  our  as5e:.:  to  It  la  all  cases,  and  if 
the  few  States  upon  the  gulf  now  are  to 
separate  themselves  from  us  and  erect  a 
barrier  across  tiie  mouth  of  that  great  river, 
cf  which  the  Ohio  is  a  tributary,  how  long 
Will  It  be  before  New  York  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  may  set  up  for  herself 
and  levy  taxes  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of 
g^ods  Imported  and  consumed  In  the  north- 
west, and  taxes  upon  every  bu«he!  of  wheat 
and  every  pound  of  pork  and  beef,  or  other 
productions  that  may  be  sent  from  the 
northwest  to  the  Atlantic  In  search  of  a 
market?  The  very  existence  of  the  people  In 
this  great  valley  depends  upon  maintaining 
inviolate  and  forever  that  ereat  right  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  freedom  of  trade,  of 
transit,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  center 
of  the  continent  to  the  oceans  that  sur- 
round It.  This  right  can  never  be  surrend- 
ered: our  very  existence  depends  upon  main- 
taining It  " 

The  significant  fact  that  ha«  eluded  ht?- 
tcrlans  is  that  In  January  1863,  the  cause 
of  the  Union  was  a:  Its  lowest  ebb.  Mc- 
C'.ellan  had  been  beaten  In  the  peninsula. 
Pope  had  lost  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Burnslde  had  been  defeated  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  had  failed  In  his  famous  mud 
inarch. 

In  the  middle  sector.  Nashville  was  the 
advanced  p<ost  m  hich  had  b*>en  besieged. 
Confederate  troops  had  been  to  Cincinnati, 
and  even  Into  Ohio.  Grant  had  been  de- 
feated at  Holly  Springs  and  Sherman  at 
Vlcksburg. 

The  trans-Mlssisslppl  campalsms  did  not 
loom  In  the  public  mmd.  In  the  main 
theater,  only  Grant  had  achieved  even 
modest  success.  He  had  shown  none  of  the 
genius  which  he  developed  six  months  later 
at  Vlcksburg  and  Lee  had  not  made  his 
fata!  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  may  wonder  what  might  have  hap- 
pened If  Lee  had  adopted  Longstreet's  sug- 
gestion In  May  1833.  to  leave  Lee  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  Rapidan  and  lAingstreet  to 
take  his  corps  to  attack  Rosrcrans.  while 
Grant  was  sull  occupied  at  Vlcksburg.  It  is 
not  bevond  the  possibilities  that  Longstreet 
would  have  destroyed  Rosecrans  and  then 
have  forced  Grant  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
bitrg  •  •  •  for  even  after  Vlcksburg  and 
Creitysbure  victory  was  not  In  sight.  Bragg, 
reinforced  by  Lomrstreet.  w.is  to  win  the  al- 
most decisive  battle  of  Chickamauera.  After 
that  MedUl's  suscestlons  that  troops  be  sent 
west  were  carried  out.  With  the  help  of 
these  truoos  Grant  brolce  the  mountain  bar- 
rier and  Sherman  made  his  great  campaign 
In  which  he  captured  Atlanta  and  turned  the 
Anpalachian  mountain  range.  He  then,  in 
the  fall  of  1864,  conceived  the  march  to  the 
sea. 

At  the  time  of  MedUl's  letter  Sherman 
was  completely  hopeless  of  vl-tory  and  did 
not  think  highly  of  Grant.  New  Tork  was 
about  to  have  Its  draft  riots.  One  county 
cf  New  York  did  secede  from  the  Union. 
Later,  Shernaan.  a  westerner  from  Ohio,  was 
to  write  to  Grant  when  Grant  was  made 
commander  in  chief: 

"New  as  to  the  future:  Do  not  stay  In 
Washington.  Halleck  Is  better  qualified 
than  you  arc  to  stand  the  buffets  of  intrigue 
and  pollcv.  Come  out  West.  Take  to  your- 
self the  'whole  Mississippi  Valley;  let  us 
make  It  dead  sure  and  I  tell  you  the  Atlantic 
Blope  and  Pacific  shores  will  follow  Its  des- 


tiny as  sure  as  the  llmtx  of  a  tree  live  o- 
die  with  the  main  trunk." 

And  the  last  paragraph  in  the  same  letter : 

"For  God's  sake  ar^d  far  ycur  country  «  sake, 
come  out  of  Washlnpica.  I  foretold  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck.  before  he  left  Ccrinth.  the 
Inevitable  re«ilt  to  hUn,  a:^d  I  now  exhort 
you  tc  come  out  West.  Here  lies  the  seat 
of  the  coming  empire,  and  from  the  West. 
when  our  task  to  done,  we  will  make  short 
work  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  and  the 
Impoveri.'hed  coast  of  the  Atlanuc .' 

And  Just  befcM-e  Appomattox.  Shendan. 
who  was  from  Albany,  N.  Y..  felt: 

"If  I  obeyed  these  Instructions  and  oxisaed 
the  James  and  Joined  Sherman,  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  would  rest  whwe  they  are 
and  Sherman,  with  cur  assistance,  would 
close  the  war.  If  thto  should  happen  it 
would  be  dlsastroiu  to  the  country,  for  there 
would  be  no  balance  of  power  between  the 
Ea?^  and  the  West." 

In  the  end  all  the  objects  of  the  northern 
factions  were  »cured:  Vlcksburg  and  Port 
Hudsr.n  were  taken:  Arkansas  was  conquered; 
Texas  was  Isolated  and  partially  occupied. 

The  armv  of  Vicksbtirp.  Joining  the  armies 
of  the  Cumberlaad  and  Ohio,  with  reinforce- 
ments from  the  East,  finished  the  war  In 
North  Carolina  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
only  penetrated  100  nulea  from  Culpeper  \o 
Appomattox. 

Slavery  was  abolished,  the  Union  was  pre- 
served and  the  New  England  tariff  continuad 
for  another  70  years. 

Of  the  quarrels  with  Canada,  that  of  In- 
dian Invasion  had  disappeared.  The  others 
were  settled  in  the  treaty  concluding  the 
Alabama  claims,  a  clever  piece  of  diplomac}-, 
concealing  the  fact  that  the  arbitration  was 
cnlv  consented  to  by  Great  Britain  under 
threat  of  an  Invasion  of  Canada. 


Uternd  Security  Act  of  19S0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT»3 
Saturday.  September  23  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  22),  19S0 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrco«D  lor  the  in- 
formation of  Members  of   Congress   a 
sutement  issued  Octolier  1.  1950.  by  the 
10  Senators  who  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  and  a  series  of  editorials  from 
leading  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  commentmg  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.    The  accom- 
panyine  articles  supplement  the  10  edi- 
torials included  in  the  fine  statement  of 
Congressman  Clakekce  Cahnon  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record,  beginning  at 

page  A7025. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 
Statement    or    Senators    Chavez,    Dora'-As, 

GEAHAM,     Green,     Humfhett,    KrFAtrvER, 

KiLCORK,  LXAHT,  LXHMAN,  AND  Mt.-K*AT 

We  the  undersigned  Senators,  opposed  the 
Mimdt-McCarran  bill  becatiae  It  would  net 
give  adequate  sectirity  but  would  seriously 
endanger  freedom.  We  now  hope  that  wbea 
Cor^gress  reconvenes  In  the  calmer,  post- 
election atmcsphere.  it  may  repeal  or  drasti- 
caUy   modi.'y   this   unwise   law   and  enact   a 
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pociuve. 

•hall  conttsa*  to 

INxnhtlrin  now  that  It  has  b«<x>me  law. 
«•  ar«  confident  that  in  tb«  beat  democratic 
tnCUUon  ail  Amer scans  will  ioraUy  obey  tbla 
roc  It  was  pMMd  by  Oongraw  un- 
damocratte  prooaictarM  and  lafMaaented 
tbe  JiaifBMnt  oX  the  ovarwlMlmlnc  nAJor* 
ny  of  ttM  Members  of  both  Houaw.  We  be- 
Ueve  tbe  decision  wa«  •  mlsuke  but.  as  be- 
UeTars  in  democracy,  we  abouM  bow  to  the 
Will  of  tbe  majority. 

Secondly,  we  urge  with  all  the  emphaats  at 
our  conunand  that  under  no  oondtuons 
should  loyal  and  liberal-minded  Americans 
who  oppoie  the  act  help  the  Communist*  or 
)oin  in  orsaalaacloea  with  them  In  their 
hypocritical  attacka  acmlnst  the  Ilundt-Fer- 
juaon-McCarran  AcV  Communist  Party 
BMoabara  ai«  s  devious  and  deceitful  group. 
whoa*  primary  loyalty  Is  to  a  foreign  power. 
While  they  claim  full  freeoom  of  speech  tor 
themaelves  when  they  are  In  a  minority,  they 
reTuae  to  accord  It  to  others  when  they  take 
power  The  CommunUta  aim  at  violent  rev- 
olution and  not  peaceJul  political  action  or 
genuine  cirU  liberties.  They  are  under  the 
control  of  the  RunUn  dictatorship  and  a 
large  pert-ntage  of  their  members  would  be 
re«dy  to  ipj  *nd  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage 
afcainat  vis  when  a  test  of  loyalties  came. 

Yet  experience  has  taught  us  that  they  in- 
varUbly  aeek  to  uae  an  issue  like  tbe  Mundt- 
Perfruson-McCarran  Act  for  their  party  pur- 
poaes.  Thus,  an  act  which  purporu  to  suike 
at  them  wUl  undoubtedly  be  the  occasion 
for  new  Communist  Party  manipulations  and 
appeals  United-front  organlaatlons  will  be 
»et  up  with  the  avowed  aim  of  securing  the 
act's  repeal  Defense  funds  will  be  gai  h- 
ered  to  protect  the  martyrs.  Citizens  gen- 
erally will  be  urped  to  Join  In  these  efforts. 
But  the  control  and  benefit  as  usual  will  be 
kept  for  the  party  and  Its  ultimate,  anti- 
democratic objectives  And  in  the  long  run 
such  maneuvering  WJl  boomerang  and  hurt 
the  whole  campaign  for  the  acts  repeal. 

We  should  not  permit  such  a  dastartlly 
group  to  represent  themselves  as  the  tie- 
fenders  of  that  freedom  which  they  would 
destroy  And  vn8U8f)ecting.  decent  perse  ns 
should  not  be  drawn  Into  their  trap.  Lib- 
eral-minded people  should  not  join  such 
Communist -sponsored  or«antzatlons  which 
are  urging  repeal  of  the  McCarran  bill,  at- 
tend Communist-sponsored  meetings,  or 
sign  Communist-sponsored  petitions.  They 
should  carefully  scrutinize  organlzatlcrm 
which  claim  to  be  working  for  these  ends 
and  avoid  the  slightest  association  with 
so-called  united  frouu  with  CommunlsU. 
To  isolate  and  expoae  tbe  CommunlsU  In  this 
and  other  eflorts.  the  blunderbuss  reglsUa- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  nearly  as 
eflective  as  the  common  senee.  the  experience, 
and  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  b«en 
through  these  battle*  before. 

Finally,  we  urge  all  loyal,  liberal-minded 
Americans  to  develop  their  own  methods  and 
use  existing  oon-Communist  and  antl-Com- 
munlst  organliatlons  to  urge  the  repeal  of 
tlM  Hundi-Ferguaon-McCarran  Act  and  '.he 
•ubstltutlon  for  It  of  a  measure  that  will 
give  adequate  security  with  the  least  Im- 
pairment of  liberty  Even  these  efforts  iflll 
t)e  attacked  by  so.-ne  persons.  Just  aa  an  at- 
tampt  was  made  in  the  last  minutes  of  the 
It*  dstoat*  to  discredit  the  fight  of  ihe 
It  and  Members  of  Congress  uphctd- 
Inc  ttaa  veto  by  associating  our  sincere  ffforts 
•galnat  thte  toclalatloq  wuh  the  activities  of 
persons  of  alleged  Communist  sympathies 
with  whom  we  had  no  coanectlon  or  cun- 
tact.  But  thrise  who  understand  the  thri?at 
to  freedom  in  thu  law  will  not  be  so  easily 
frightened.  While  loyally  obserrlni  the  Uiw. 
they  should  urge  its  early  rejjeal  or  modlfl<~a- 
tlon  by  constitutional  methods  conducted  by 
exuting  loyal  organlratlons  and  by  new 
bodies  free  from  CoounuuUt  domination  or 
Influence. 


Only  so  can  th«  raal  grounds  of  our  objec- 
tive t)e  made  clear.  We  are  not  Interested 
In  protecting  CommunUta.  We  are  Inter- 
eated  In  protecting  both  the  security  and  the 
freedom  of  America. 

PAtn.  H  Douglas.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 
Harlct  M.  Kiloorx.  Estxs  Kd-auver, 
HraERT  H  Humphret.  James  Uvn- 
R\T.  Frakk  P  Gr.*ham.  Theodore  P. 
Griiw.  Dennis  Chavez,  Edward  L. 
Le^ht 
October  1.  l»50.  - 

Il^om  the  San  Ptanclaco  Chronicle  of 

September  30.  1950| 

Rxexamxne  McCarr-^n  Delxtsiom 

It  has  been  widely  said  that  the  Com- 
munist control  bin  that  Congress  passed  Into 
law  over  President  Truman's  veto  received 
only  haphazard  congressional  attention  as 
to  content.  Almost  nobody  had  read  It  en- 
tirely, a  few  more  had  thumbed  through 
parta  of  It;  many  had  only  glanced  at  It. 
This  seems  Incredible,  for  a  body  of  citizens 
who  comprise  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
most  powerful  Government  on  earth.  But 
we  are  forced  to  accept  it  as  true.  If  the  bill 
had  been  read  and  understood  by  most 
Congressmen  It  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
It  Is  a  sad  thing  when  hysteria  grips  the 
very  core  of  our  representative  Government, 
but  It  clearly  happened  in  this  case. 

Fortunately,  the  congressional  action  Is 
not  Irrevocable.  There  will  be  time,  be- 
tween now  and  the  resumption  of  Congress 
In  November,  for  the  Members  to  read  the 
measure  and  consider  what  they  have  writ- 
ten Into  law.  And  there  will  be  time  upon 
returning  to  Washington  to  repeal  the  meas- 
ure, or  so  drastically  amend  It  aa  to  undo 
the  bulk  of  the  damage  Some  sound  guid- 
ance is  provided  by  the  Presidents  veto  mes- 
sage, which  likewise  was  evidently  not  read 
or  listened  to  with  any  altentlvcness.  It  Is 
a  good  message,  rooted  In  practical  truth. 
We  do  not  think  the  President  was  sfjeaklng 
politically  In  this  message:  he  was  offering 
the  best  Judgment  of  the  best  minds  In  Gov- 
ernment— In  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  Department  of  State- 
as  to  why  and  In  what  respects  the  bill  la  a 
dangerous  one. 

It  Isn't  necessary.  In  the  establishment  of 
the  measure  as  dangerous,  to  go  Into  the 
relatively  abstruse  matters  of  thought  con- 
trol and  freedom  of  speech.  Important 
though  It  Is  to  keep  the  national  direction 
straight  m  these  matters,  we  can  understand 
how  confusions  can  develop  about  them, 
even  Ln  Congress,  where  the  sound  and  the 
fury  can  throw  a  block  against  consecutive, 
reasonable  logic. 

There  are  dangers  In  the  bill  that  glare  out 
at  even  the  casual  reader — dangers  that  have 
to  do  with  our  physical  safety  now.  not  our 
spiritual  welfare  in  the  distant  future. 

The  requirement  of  the  publication  of  a 
complete  list  of  vital  defense  establishments 
Is  one  such. 

TO    PUBLISH    IS    TO    HAND    IT   OVER   TO    THE 
RUSSIANS 

Any  Congressman  must  know  that  to  pub- 
lish such  a  list  Is  equivalent  to  handing  It 
to  the  Russians — a  detailed  blueprint  of 
exactly  where  we  have  Installed  every  defense 
plant,  every  laboratory,  every  storage  place 
for  materiel.  The  Russians  would  give  their 
eye  teeth  to  get  hold  of  such  a  list.  This 
bill — this  measure  so  widely  and  loudly 
hawked  as  the  answer  to  tbe  Communist 
menace — would  hand  It  to  them,  as  the 
President  says,  on  a  silver  platter. 

Even  more  devastating  to  our  cause  is  the 
requirement  fur  llie  registration  of  all  Com- 
munists and  officials  of  front  organizations. 

In  the  first  place,  this  clause  of  the  bill 
misses  the  whole  point  of  what  the  American 
people  are  trying  to  do  about  the  Communist 


menace.  The  point  Is  not  to  pillory  a  lot  of 
pinkos,  or  parade  them  before  publl:  scorn. 
The  point  is  to  prevent  spies  and  saboteurs 
from  damaging  our  Nation. 

This  bill  would  not  only  fall  directly  to 
trap  any  genuine  spies  or  saboteurs,  who 
after  all  would  not  be  silly  enough  to  put 
their  right  names  or  affiliations  on  any  reg- 
ister, but  It  would  gravely  Jeopardize  the 
chances  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion of  catching  the  real  culprlu.  For  If 
the  FBI  Is  going  to  have  to  run  down  and 
keep  under  surveillance  all  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  happen  at  one  time  rr  an- 
other to  have  belonged  to  Communist-con- 
trolled organizations.  It's  going  to  have  little 
time  left  over  to  do  the  vital  work  of  trailing 
and  rounding  up  the  authentic  bad  actors. 

rBI   WOULD   HAVZ  TO  TURN   rTS  FTLES   INSIDE   OtTt 

Furthermore,  the  FBI's  responsibility  for 
getting  the  goods  on  all  the  people  covered 
by  the  registration  law  would  automatically 
require  that  agency  to  make  convincing 
showings  In  court  of  the  guilt  of  the  persons 
rounded  up.  The  FBI  has  already  shown 
great  reluctance  to  drag  out  Its  confidential 
flies  for  public  perusal — again  because  you 
can't  make  a  thing  public  without  also  let- 
ting Russia  in  on  It.  But  in  the  procedure 
mapp>ed  out  by  the  new  law  the  FBI  would 
In  all  likelihood  have  to  turn  its  files  Inside 
out,  day  after  day.  And  if  the  FBI  Is  going 
to  have  to  bare  Its  records  and  Its  sources  of 
Information  to  public  view  It  might  as  well 
go  out  of  business.  We  think  there  Is  hardly 
an  American  who  wouldn't  entrust  his  se- 
curity to  the  FBI  ten  times  sooner  than  to 
the  authors  of  the  current  Communist  con- 
trol bill. 

We  believe,  then,  that  this  measure  was 
railroaded  through  under  pressure  of  s 
somethlng's-got-to-be-done  hysteria  which 
lost  track  utterly  of  Just  what  It  was  that 
had  to  be  done. 

Congress,  on  resuming  Its  session,  should 
go  carefully  and  methodically  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  spies 
and  saboteurs.  Admittedly  the  problem 
stands  this  time  to  be  more  crltlciil  than  It 
has  ever  been  before.  We  have  to  have  the 
legal  authority  and  the  physical  apparatus 
to  head  these  people  off  before  they  can 
do  their  wrecking.  We  have  to  keep  them 
out  of  Government,  out  of  places  w  here  they 
can  do  their  damage.  But  there  are  ways 
this  can  be  done  effectively,  and  there  are 
certain  clear  principles  that  can  galde  Con- 
gress In  reaching  a  rational  plar.  One  is 
that  you  have  to  use  stealth  anc  cunning 
equivalent  to  their  own — you  can''  go  vlew- 
halloolng  all  over  the  countryside  and  ex- 
pect to  find  them  in  their  holes  when  you 
get  there.  Another  Is  that  the  Jab  Is  one 
for  experts,  for  professionals.  We  itlll  think 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  the  top  aut  .lority  on 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  get  and  keep  the 
Communists  under  control.  He  ought  to  be 
heeded  next  time.  And.  Anally,  it  Is  both 
reasonable  and  practical  to  produ:e  a  Com- 
munist control  measure  that  embodies  a 
minimum  of  lost  motion  and  that  cleaves 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  pr  nciples  of 
democratic  thought  and  procedurt  by  which 
we  have  always  abided.  Conoid  ;red  from 
these  viewpoints,  the  current  measure  Is  an 
awkward,  panic-bred,  confuslon-rdden  first 
attempt,  and  should  be  written  cS  as  such 
at  the  first  opportunity. 
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[Prom  the  Louisville   (Ky.)   Courier- Journal 
of  September  26.  1950] 

Congress  Srrs  Up  Shop  in  Though  r  Control 
It  Is  ironical  that  what  may  wel  turn  out 
to  be  President  Truman's  soundest  and  most 
positive  veto  message  would  be  the  vne  most 
decisively  rejected  by  Congress.  This  was 
the  case  in  overwhelming  {.  issn|;e  of  the 
"antl-subverslve  "  bill  In  an  Intellectual 
sense  the  action  Is  kin  to  physical  reprisals 


% 


which  In  war  are  called  atrocities,  like  those 
by  North  Koreans  ujxin  prisoners  of  war. 

The  action  was  taken  out  of  a  palpable 
mixture  of  motives.  The  very  clamor  to  get 
at  the  bill  quickly  before  Congress  adjourned 
for  political  campaigning  was  a  revelation  of 
intent.  It  was  a  concession  to  and  an  ex- 
ploitation of  a  national  mcKJd  of  uncertainty, 
fear,  and  vengeance.  A  commentary  may  be 
found  In  that  of  the  10  Senators  who  voted 
to  support  the  President's  vigorous  protest, 
none  is  up  for  re-electlou  save  Herbert  Leh- 
man, of  New  Tork.  Ar.d  as  to  him.  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  Is  risking  his  political  life 
was  openly  voiced,  a  virtual  confession  that  a 
noxious  infection  Is  In  the  air. 

In  this  haste  there  was  no  consideration 
of  obvious  truths  In  the  President's  veto 
message.  For  one.  the  patchwork  bill  Is 
Ukely  to  prove  unworkable,  not  to  speak  of 
lis  affront  to  principles  of  freedom,  us  in- 
vitation to  abuse  and  persecution.  None  of 
the  overriding  majority  gave  heed  to  the 
plain  fact  that  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FBI  are  now  turned  Into  a  great  agency 
for  policing  words,  actions,  attitudes, 
thoughts. 

In  many  ways  the  bill  which  was  passed, 
vetoed,  and  repassed  In  the  hysterical  closing 
hours  of  Congress  eoes  beyond  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  of  179»— and  these.  It  is  re- 
called today  to  every  child  In  school.  l)ore 
themselves  the  stamp  of  an  aberration. 

Today's  new  law  sets  up  a  definite  Instru- 
mentality of  search  and  seizure.  The  new 
repression  goes  beyond  the  other  in  Its 
dangers  because  It  is  so  loose  and  general  In 
its  proscriptions.  It  could  be  applied  to  the 
ruination  of  any  critic  of  the  Government. 
It  could  be  applied  to  the  suppression  of  a 
new  political  party,  as  John  F.  Day.  of  the 
Courier-Journal  Washington  Bureau,  pointed 
out  in  the  Passing  Show  of  Sunday's  news- 
paper. Mr.  Dav  recited  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  defines  It  as  unlawful  for  a  person 
"knowingly  to  combine,  conspire,  or  agree 
with  any  other  person  to  perform  any  act 
which  would  substantially  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship." 
And  what  sort  of  act  is  In  mind?  It  surely 
must  give  one  pause  to  read  on  in  his  report: 
"One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator 
McCarran.  of  Nevada,  said  that  to  admit  be- 
lief In  something  was  'an  overt  act.'  " 

Does  not  one  see  substance,  therefore,  in 
the  President's  warning  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  now  been  put  In  the  thought- 
control  business? 

Already  this  business  Is  being  organized. 
The  Department  of  Justice  starts  setting  up 
Its  enforcement  unit.  Obedient  to  Con- 
gress though  he  had  fought  passage  of  the 
bill.  Attornev  General  McGrath  says  It  must 
necessarily  »>e  large  and  costly.  It  will  also 
be  faced  with  a  task  of  enormous  proportions 
and  inevitable  slow  motion,  what  with  the 
Interminable  process  of  trials  and  appeals 
from  court  to  court.  None  may  expect  to 
see  his  pet  Communist  or  the  officers  of  the 
Progressive  Parly  or  any  other  nagging  and 
vociferous  liberal  behind  the  bars  for  years. 
If  ever. 

And  so  we  have,  as  a  law.  a  handy  sound- 
ing board  for  expression  of  rage  and  hatred 
for  communism.  But  we  do  not  have  a  law 
that  will  prevent  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
the  operation  of  clandestine  conspirators.  It 
Is  these  that  are  the  danger  today,  not  the 
Ineffectual  radicals  who  already  are  known 
to  authorities,  and  whom  the  new  law  will 
but  serve  to  drag  laboriously  once  more  into 
the  light.  At  the  same  time,  though,  no 
other  man  Is  safe  by  whatever  good  works 
and  Intentions,  from  being  dragged  likewise 
through  smears,  libels,  falsifications.  The 
Government  itself  Is  not  safe,  because  the 
new  law  tears  away  the  veils  of  defense 
security  to  serve  a  mad  Impulse  of  univerf.il 
suspicion.  A  terror  Is  on  the  land,  and  this 
Is  Its  m.intle. 


IFron-   the  Commonweal  of  October  6.  1950 J 
Controls 

Marxist  communism  Is  more  than  Idea — 
it  IS  a  set  of  beliefs  incarnated  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  ideas  behind  Russian  commu- 
nism and  those  that  move  American  democ- 
racy are  strikingly  antithetical.  So  there  Is 
all  the  difference  In  the  world  between  life 
In  the  United  States  of  America  and  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

But  when  the  Members  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  went  back  home  after  their  long 
and  tough  session  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  dif- 
ferences tietween  the  two  countries  were  not 
as  great  as  they  had  been.  It  would  surely 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  gentle - 
nen  of  Congress  had  duused  the  Ughfi  of 
American  freedom  Yet  in  their  blind  aneer 
against  the  forces  of  world  communism, 
they  did  take  a  step  down  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  totalitarian  darkness.  And  that 
must  be  a  matter  for  regret. 

Before  the  Congressmen  finally  boarded 
the  trains  and  planes  carrying  them  to  their 
homes  in  the  48  States,  they  left  behind 
them,  as  the  law  of  the  land.  H  R  9490, 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  As  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  when  he  vetoed  the  act, 
H.  R.  9490.  despite  the  sincere  intention  to 
draw  up  a  drastic  Communist -control  law, 
is  more  pro-  than  anti-Communlst. 

There  Is  no  free  exchange  of  Ideas  In 
Soviet  Russia.  Invariably  the  heretic  Is 
harassed,  hounded,  and  eventually  elimi- 
nated with  cool,  cruel  efBiency.  That  is 
one  application  of  the  Leninist  philosophy. 
In  the  United  States,  of  course,  we  have 
a  different  notion  about  freedom  of  thought. 
We  are  more  afraid  of  the  suppression  of 
Ideas  than  of  their  •  ubilc  expression. 

H.  R.  9490  provides  In  section  2"2  that  we 
will  henceforth  exclude  from  our  country 
anyone  who  adviKates  any  form  of  totali- 
tarian government  or  one-party  system — 
whether  he  be  Russian  agent.  Yugoslav  func- 
tionary. Argentine  naval  officer,  Portuguese 
professor  or  Spanish  Jesuit. 

There  Is  no  freedom  of  the  press  In  Russia. 
Books,  magalznes.  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
whatever  Is  critical  of  the  Soviet  regime,  are 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  This  too  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  most  of  us  despise. 

H  R.  9490  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  required  to  deport  ahens  in  any  way 
associated  with  publishing  or  distributing 
material  that  expresses  belief  In  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  doctrines  of  any  form  of 
totalitarianism.  This  Includes  Marxists  of 
every  dispensation,  the  more  ardent  Franco- 
philes, the  queer  little  men  with  their  queer 
little  doctrines  who  Inhabit  the  Columbus 
circles  and  bughouse  squares  of  America. 
A  refugee  who  sells  a  copy  of  Das  Kapltal  In 
a  second-hand  b<.)okstore  Is  liable  to  depor- 
tation. 

The  Soviet  Government  maintains  a  strict 
Iron  curtain  around  Itself  and  its  satellites. 
it  does  not  believe  in  freedom  of  movement. 
It  goes  to  drastic  extremes  to  protect  Its 
citizens  from  the  contagion — and  free  air — 
of  the  outside  world. 

H.  R.  9490  sh.'.rply  limits  the  right  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  admit  for- 
eigners on  diplomatic  buislness.  With  the 
Internal  Security  Act  the  Government  can 
no  longer  offer  asylum  In  this  country  to 
foreign  dlplomras  who  have  repudiated 
Soviet  Imperialism  and  wish  to  escape 
reprisals. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Those  "dialing  with  the  control  of 
Communists— which  is  whet  the  act  set  out 
to  do — are  themselves  gem.Tally  ambiguous. 
Inefficient  and,  insofar  as  they  Jeopardize 
the  rights  of  Innocent  men  and  women  who 
may  be  the  victims  of  unfounded  suspicion, 
due  to  vague  terminology,  are  downright 
dangerous  to  our  national  welfare. 

H.  R.  9490  Is  an  unhappy  piece  of  legis- 
lation. In  a  way.  it  repre.sents  a  small  vic- 
tory for  the  Communists.    America  will  be 


a  little  less  America  while  It  remains  on 
the  books.  There  will  be  that  much  less 
for  ail  of  us  to  believe  in. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111  )  Sun-Times  of 

September  26.  1950) 

A  Major  Mistake 

Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  never  know  how  seriously  the 
McCarran  Communist-control  bill  will  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  very  Communists  it 
is  supposed  to  control. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  President  Tru- 
man's veto  message  took  away  the  breath  of 
many  sincere  Congressmen  who  had  been 
supporting  the  bill.  The  President  rejected 
the  bill  after  consult'ng  with: 

The  Department  of  Justice: 

"Hie  Departm.ent  of  Defense; 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

The  Department  of  State. 

These  are  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Is  our  espionage  division 
When  that  Agency  gives  an  opinion  that  any 
piece  of  legislation  wU".  hurt  its  functioning, 
the  American  people  should  give  sober 
thought  to  the  opinion. 

But  Congress  was  In  no  mood  for  sober 
thought.  It  was  politically  and  emotionally 
hell-bent  to  pass  some  law  against  Com- 
munists. 

Here's  an  example.  There  are  people  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  for  Information.  From  time  to  time 
this  country  gets  them  out.  as  refugees,  as 
Immlg-ants.  as  special  cases.  The  McCarran 
bill  will  prevent  them  from  coming  here. 
That  will  help  the  Communist  cause. 

The  bill  will  cut  off  Immigration  from 
some  other  countries.  As  the  President 
points  out.  by  excluding  persons  from  totali- 
tarian countries  the  McCarran  bill  will  pre- 
vent all  Spanish  btisinessmen  and  students 
from  coming  here. 

That  Is  only  one  aspect,  and  a  relatively 
minor  one.  which  shows  how  Ill-considered 
the  McCarran  bill  really  was. 

Of  more  importance  Is  the  warning  by  the 
President  that  the  net  effect  ol  the  bill  will 
•help  the  Communists,  not  hurt  them."  Al- 
ready the  Communist  Party  In  this  country 
has  served  notice  It  will  defy  the  law.  The 
President  anticipated  that. 

He  warned  that  enforcing  the  feature  of 
the  law  which  requires  CommunlsU.  Com- 
munist organizations,  and  Communist-front 
organizations  to  register  may  bring  a  long 
court  fight  which  could  drag  out  2  to  4  years. 

Even  after  a  final  ruling — U  It  U  against 
the  Communist  Party— the  Commtmlsts  need 
only  to  change  the  names  of  their  organi- 
zations and  force  the  Government  to  "begin 
all  over  again  the  long,  dreary  process  of 
Investigative,  administrative,  and  Judicial 
proceedings  "  The  energies  of  the  FBI  would 
h»  wasted   and   Its   sources   of    information 

dried  up. 

The  President  warned  that  the  bill  itself 
represented  "a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  institutions."  Innocent.  non-Commu- 
nist i>ersons  could  be  harassed  by  its 
workings. 

There  Is  only  one  course  now  left  for  the 
Government  to  protect  Itself  against  the 
hysteria  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  A  quick  decislo-i  on  the  bill's  constl- 
tutlonalitv  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  needed. 
Unfortunately,  the  Court  cannot  toss  out  the 
whole  bill  even  If  It  finds  parts  of  It  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  President's  warning  that  the  bill 
would  "so  greatly  weaken  our  liberties  and 
give  aid  and  comfort  lo  those  who  would 
destroy  us  "  was  taken  too  lightly  by  Con- 
gress. The  Sup.eme  Court  can  consider  the 
bill  In  a  climate  less  logged  by  hysteria. 
If  It  is  possible  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  judgment  by 
the  high  ccurt.  he  should  take  immediate 
action. 
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IFrom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  U, 
1950 1 
Tm»  ANTi-COMMCmsT  Law 
Am  expected,  tbe  Internal  Security  Act  of 
19fi0  tea  nam  t>««n  pawed  by  both  Houies 
of  Coi^w*  over  President  Truman's  reto. 
Thtw  are  certain  f«»tur«i  ol  thU  hodcepodRe 
jliK^  Of  IcgtaUtton  that  vUl  genulndy 
sMMtben  the  intaniAl  Mcurtty  of  toe 
UBlt«d  States  t^taaH  OMBBUnlat  subvfr- 
iloD.  Such  are  ib«  proflatooa  for  cloalng 
ipffpK^^  to  the  e«plon»({«.  tabota«e.  mlUtaxy 
■MWttf  and  tfcportaUon  laws,  and  for  sum- 
jsary  anvst  and  detenUon  of  probable  spies 
or  saboMurs  wben  the  President  proclaLma 
an  aOMrflMK^.  The»e  laudable  features  of 
the  n«w  law.  which  propose  to  do  aomethlng 
practical  about  «datlng  or  potential  Coai- 
munist  action  as  fUstlnct  from  Communist 
ttaov«ht.  could  and  should  have  been  enac'ied 
as  separate  legUlatlon. 

iTiifatl  they  were  lumped  In  with,  or 
Mk^ed  on  to.  other  proposals  that  In  our 
visw  are  unworkable  and.  In  a  very  teal 
sense.  un-American  In  Its  broad  prohibi- 
tions. lU  sweeplnft  registration  requirements. 
Its  narrow-minded  immi«ratlon  and  nat- 
uralisation clause*,  the  new  law  reprewnts 
a  loa^  step  away  from  the  American  tridl- 
tlOB  of  llbertv  and  freedom.  We  beUevi  In 
l«0slatlon  that  would  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  doing  harm  to  our  country,  but 
not  in  legislation  that  U  self-defeaUng.  dl- 
terslonary  and  undiscrlramatlng.  Presl- 
tfant  Truman  performed  an  act  of  genuine 
courage  in  vetoing  this  bill.  And  so  did  the 
kaatful  of  Democrau  and  Republicans  who 
votad  ai^lnst  it 

However,  the  measure  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  We  think  that  many  of  tu  de- 
ficiencies win  soon  show  up  in  the  effort  to 
enforce  it.  One  of  the  fin*,  features  about  a 
dem.>rracy  Is  that  error  can  be  rectified  be- 
fore It  U  too  late.  And  so  we  may  hope  that 
some  of  the  more  unwise  and  impractical 
provMons  of  this  law  wUl  in  due  tlm<?  be 
■Midlflad  by  Coivgress  in  a  moment  of  c«..mer 
thinking  and  more  reasoned  reflecUon. 

I  Prom  the  Springfield  (Ohio)   Sun  of 

September  28.  1950) 

0»i  TH«  ItmjLMAL  Stctrarrr  Act 

Apparently  Congrees  wants  to  make  certain 
Ihat  the  American  people  kna«-  It  Is  op^toaed 
to  communism  To  prove  it.  the  legislitors 
last  -wek  passed  what  they  believe  to  t«  an 
antl-CommunUt  nneasure.  overriding  a  Fteel- 
denUal  veto  In  the  procese.  However,  nhere 
are  many  Americans  who  feel  that  the  la\^- 
mnkers  In  their  teal  to  neutrallae  the  forces 
of  communism  m  the  United  Stales  have  in- 
stead given  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
would  destroy  us 

Congressmen  claim  that  the  Internal  iiecu- 
rlty  Act  of  1950  will  serve  the  Government 
w«l!  In  keeping  Ubs  on  Reds  within  our 
borders.  They  say  It  wUl  help  the  executive 
Itnuitti  wee<l  undeatrable  immlerants  from 
th0  4a>lrable  oom  and  decide  questions  of 
eltlMMablp  qualifications.  Thla  law.  acoord- 
txtg  *o  Congressmen,  will  do  numerotis  taings 
to  strenglhen  .Americas  Internal  security. 

PrMldeDt  Truman.  In  his  veto  message  to 
Cuutiii.  explains  m  lengtli  why  he  leeU  that 
the  net  result  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
will  be  to  help  the  Communist,  not  hurt 
them  He  points  out.  almost  painstakingly, 
that  there  are  already  laws  which  gl"e  us 
most  of  the  protection  we  need  from  tho  real 
dangers  of  treason,  e*plon*»se.  sabotage  and 
actions  looking  to  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  force  or  Tlolence.  The  nea-  leg- 
ilatlon.  the  Preeldtnt  declare*,  hinderi  ttM 

r  1 1  III  lawit  nr  Justice  and  Its  Psderal  Bureau 
of  Inva«tI««tJon.  causing  these  agnKrlM  Ui 
«a£te  immense  amounts  of  time  and  energy 
attempting  t  ;  carry  out  Ita  unworkable  reg- 
istration provisions  Moreover,  the  sub- 
versive bill  gives  Government  officials  vast 
powers  to  h.-irass  all  of  our  cltlMiis  In  the 
•scrdse  of  thtlr  right  to  Iiee  speech. 


This  last  point  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion Among  the  major  provision*  of  the 
a«:urlty  Act  U  one  requirintj  the  registration 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  lU  Individual 
members,  as  weU  as  aU  Red-front  organiza- 
tions. A  front  organization  Is  defined  as  "a 
grrup  of  persons  *  *  *  permanently  or 
temporarily  associated  together  for  Joint  ac- 
tion '  pursuing  "from  time  to  time"  a  policy 
similar  to  that  of  til©  CoramunUt  Party. 
Thus,  to  uae  President  Truman's  example,  a 
group  favoring  low-cost  housing  for  sincere 
humanitarian  reasons  might  be  classified  as 
a  OimmunLst-frout  organisation,  according 
to  the  Internal  Defense  Act. 

Congress  acted  unwisely,  to  say  the  least.  In 
passing  this  act  In  lu  present  form.  The 
American  people  may  rightfully  expect  cur 
lawmakers  to  provide  adequate  legal  defences 
against  sabotage  or  espionage  by  Reds  In 
protecting  our  Nation  from  such  activities, 
however,  they  must  exercise  special  care  in 
seeing  to  It  that  America  s  tradltlonul  liber- 
ties are  not  endangered.  Congress  has.  In 
Its  endeavor  to  Isolate  the  Communist  Party, 
enacted  a  law  which  could  do  great  damage 
to  the  democratic  structure  of  the  United 
States.  The  lawmakers  should  correct  their 
mistake  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

[Prom    the    Atlanta    (Ga.)    Constitution    of 
September  25.  1950] 

A   SCATTEBCUN    WHERE    A    RlFLE   Is    NEIDLD 


Most  people— even  Congresfiraen — will  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  is  to  curb  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers  without  unduly 
Jeopardizing  the  liberties  of  patriotic  Amer- 
Icfaiis. 

By  that  standard  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Commimlst  control  bill  which  the  Congress 
overwhelmingly  pai>sed  over  the  President's 
veto  Is  badly  lacking. 

Mr.  Truman's  objections  to  the  bill  were 
based  on  the  advice  of  Pederal  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  FBI,  which  will  be  charged  with 
Its  enforcement.  The  House  hardly  paused 
to  hear  the  President's  long  message.  The 
Senate  vote  came  after  a  protracted  filibus- 
ter— conducted.  Incidentally,  by  the  very 
Senators  who  customarily  heap  scorn  on 
southern  Senators  for  fillbu-sterlng.  But 
that  Is  beside  the  point  here 

Instead  of  providing  a  rifle  for  cutting 
down  real  Crmmunists  and  fellow -travelers — 
which  Is  what  Is  needed — the  Congress-ap- 
proved act  putfi  a  scattergun  Into  the  hands 
of  Federal  bureaucrats.  A  i.:reat  many  inno- 
cent persons  are  apt  to  get  hurt  by  pellets 
exploding  all  over  the  landscape. 

The  registration  and  reporting  provisions 
are  apt  to  bnng  the  moet  trouble.  Aa  the 
President  pointed  out.  real  Communists  will 
tise  ever>'  delaying  tactic  available  while  a 
great  many  patriots  will  t>e  subjected  to  em- 
barrassment and  injustice. 

The  law  even  demands  that  security  be 
violated.  It  calls  for  a  Federal  register  of 
all  Defense  Establishments  from  which  Com- 
munists would  be  barred.  Thus  the  Commu- 
nists are  given  a  public  catalog  of  our  most 
vital  defense  Installations 

As  bad  as  the  bill  is.  It  could  have  been 
made  acceptable  with  a  few  amendments. 
Perhaps  Coagreas  can  be  persuaded  to  accept 
such  amendments  when  it  reconvenes  and 
before  too  much  damage  has  been  done. 

(From  the  Rclelgh  (N.  C  )  News  and  Observer 

of  October  1.  1950 1 

It   Is  THE   Law 

Although  he  vetfjed  tlie  1950  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  p<;^pulurly  known  as  the  antl- 
Communlst  law.  Pre.eldent  Truman  and  At- 
torney General  Mcdrath  have  lost  no  time 
In  making  U  cie&r  that  the  adminUtratlon 
Will  en:  ;rce  the  Uw  to  the  best  cf  its  ability 
so  lon^  as  it  remains  on  the  statute  books. 

This  Is  the  pro^^er  attitude  not  only  for 
the  administration,  but  for  all  citizens  as 
well. 


President  Truman,  other  admlr IstraUoa 
officials.  Members  of  Congress,  and  citizens 
eenerally  wtre  well  within  their  .•IghU  In 
opposing  the  pa«age  of  the  bill.  In  fact, 
they  had  much  the  beat  of  the  argument, 
though  not  the  neceaaary  votes  In  Congress. 
•The  measure,  even.  If  It  should  be  ai  effective 
as  I's  sponsors  claim  In  combat  ng  com- 
munism, establishes  too  high  a  prl:e  In  the 
depriy'a'.lon  of  rlghU  of  Innocent  people— 
rlghu  that  have  made  the  United  States  a 
free  country  and  which  have  been  the 
proudest  boast  ol  all  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  Is  grave  doubt  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  law.  It  Is  also  doubtful 
U  It  can  be  enforced  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious the  efforts  In  that  dlrec'.lon. 

Opponents  o'  the  measure  will  also  be  well 
within  their  rights  In  seeking  Its  repeal  or 
amendment  by  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

But  the  law  U  the  law.  This  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  it  does  not  lie  with  anv  ofD- 
cial  or  any  citizen  to  distinguish  between 
good  laws  and  bad  laws.  President  Truman 
and  Attorney  General  McGrath  ^ave  given 
full  recognition  to  that  fact.  Oth?rs  should 
follow  their  example. 

IFrom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-'.nmes  of 

September  3,  19501 

A   Bad  Law   on   the  Books 

There  Is  no  point  in  arguing  further  about 

the  anti-Red  bUl  President  Truman  vetoed. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  and  inmediately 

overrode  the  veto,  waiting   ImpaMently   till 

Mr.   Truman's  message  was   read,   taking   no 

time  to  weigh  his  argumenu.       1  be  Senate 

seems  sure  to  follow  suit. 

The  law  is  a  bad  law,  but  It  is  virtually 
on  the  books. 

The  law  Is  a  bad  law  for  reasons  that  the 
President's  veto  measage  ably  stated.  It  U 
not  Inconsistent  to  argue,  as  he  d  d.  that  the 
law  would  at  the  same  time  not  hit  many 
Communists  but  might  hit  many  innocent 
persons.  When  shot  Is  scattered  guilty  per- 
sons are  frequently  unharmed  \fhlle  inno- 
cent persons  are  struck.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  law  against  the  Reds  will  require  prov- 
ing that  the  nonregistered  accused  are  Reds; 
In  the  trial  of  Harry  Bridges  we  have  a  good 
example  of  how  dlfBcult  that  caa  be  The 
danger  of  the  law  to  innocent  oersona  lies 
In  the  likelihood  of  false  accusa-  Ion;  in  the 
emea's  of  Senator  McCarthy  we  .►lave  a  good 
example  of  how  great  this  Ukelihoxl  is. 

The  law  is  virtually  on  the  Ixwks  for  several 
reasons.  The  main  one  undoubtedly  Is  that, 
as  Senator  Scott  Lucas  said  las;  night,  the 
American  people  want  a  stllT  anti-Red  bill, 
without  carefully  considering  en  her  what  is 
being  defended  or  how  best  to  d<  fend  it. 

A  secondary  reason  is  that  the  foos  of 
President  Truman,  within  bt  th  parties, 
wanted  to  put  him  on  the  B;>ot.  If  he 
sii^ned  the  bill  they  could  claim  they  f  >rced 
him  to  do  so.  If  he  vetoed  the  bill  they 
could    hold    his    veto    against    him. 

President  Truman  took  the  honest  and 
courageous  course  of  vetoing  It 

How  much  will  his  veto  hurt  llm?  Tliere 
Is  much  for  which  Mr.  Trumar  should  be. 
has  been,  and  wlU  be  Justifiably  criticized. 
It  will  be  Ironic  and  unjust  Indeed  If  he  is 
damaged  seriously  by  what  Is  rndoubtedly 
a  most  brave  and  statesmanlike  stand 

But  his  foes  should  not  Judge  ihelr  success 
on  this  point  too  certain  Ha  Ty  Truman 
ia  the  man  who  started  the  Or  ?ek-Turkish 
program  against  communism.  He  is  the 
man  who  set  up  the  Federal  loyalty  pro- 
gram. He  IS  the  man  whose  adiainlslration 
created  thi"  Marshall  plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  He  Is  the  man  wl  o  made  the 
decision  to  battle  against  comnaunism  In 
Korea.  It  Will  not  be  possible  u^  pin  a  pro- 
Red  tag  on  him. 

Now  the  Important  thing  is  fo  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  aiert  against  abuses  of 
this  hodgepodge  and  vague  lai'.  One  of 
the  first  things   needed   Is   to  si  t   up  s^me 
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kind  of  an  appeal  system  within  which 
organizations  labeled  as  Communist-front 
organizations  can  defend  themselves  If  they 
want  to. 

The  processes  of  democracy  are  mysterious. 
When  authority  is  needed  the  Government 
can  usually  find  the  power  even  when  laws 
are  rot  on  the  books.  When  broad  powers 
aie  granted  that  the  Government  does  not 
want  to  abuse,  frequently  it  does  not  do  so. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  Maybe  the  passing  of 
the  law  will  give  the  American  people  a  kind 
of  emotional  purging  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  guarding  against  the  Reds 
Without  destroying  the  values  that  the  Reds 
are  attacking 

(From  the  Des  Moines  firwa)  Register  of 

September  26.  1950 1 

Daijcebs  or  the  New  Seccritt  Law 

One  law  does  not  change  the  character  of 
a  society,  and  the  new  internal  seciUity  law 
will  not  turn  America  into  a  police  state. 
Yet  we  would  be  Inexcusably  naive  if  we  did 
not  recognize  this  measure  as  bordering  dan- 
gerously close  to  totalitarian-type  police 
controls.  It  places  a  great  deal  of  our  Indi- 
vidual freedom  at  the  di-scretlon  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administrative  officials. 

We  have  never  before  been  willing  to  place 
such  wholesale  authority  In  the  hands  of 
the  executive  branch. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
apparently  believes  that  the  threat  to  our 
security  is  so  great  we  must  take  this  risit. 
This  in  Itself  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  lest 
In  our  hysteria  we  further  weaken  the  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  safeguards  to  our 
liberty. 

We  can  lose  our  freedom  by  majority  vote 
quite  as  easily — perhaps  more  easily — than 
by  a  minority  clique  seizing  power. 

Under  the  new  law  the  President  can  de- 
clare an  emergency  in  case  of  an  "insur- 
rection within  the  'Jnlted  States  in  behalf  of 
a  foreign  enemy."  A  panlclty  President 
could  Interpret  'insurrection  "  quite  l(X)scly, 
especially  if  egged  on  by  a  scared  public. 
President  Truman  once  wanted  to  draft  rail- 
road employees  into  the  Army,  In  order  to 
put  down  a  strike. 

In  an  emergency,  any  person  whom  the 
authorities  "ha'. e  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve •  •  •  will  engage  in,  or  probably 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  in.  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage"  can  be  arrested. 
Anyone  so  held  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing  with- 
in 48  hours,  and  can  appeal  to  a  review  board 
and  the  courts  What  is  new  about  this  pro- 
Vision  Is  that  the  Government  can  round  up 
people  on  suspicion  only. 

But  even  this  so-called  concentration- 
camp  power  probably  Is  not  as  dangerous, 
practically,  as  the  extremely  harsh  methods 
set  forth  for  dealing  with  aliens.  The  At- 
torney General  Is  given  absolute  authority  to 
prevent  admission  of  an  alien,  without  even 
having  to  disclose  the  basis  for  his  ruling. 
Aliens  who  are  members  of  any  totalitarian 
party  In  any  foreign  country  are  barred. 
Even  pu.spected  Communist  "sympathizers" 
are  barred. 

Any  alien  naturalized  after  January  1  will 
have  his  cltlzen.ship  revoked,  moreover,  If  he 
becomes  a  member  of  any  group  which  would 
have  disqualified  him  as  a  citizen  at  the 
time  he  was  naturalized.  This  means  any 
group  classified  as  a  "Communist  front." 
Any  alien  who  has  been  a  member  of  such  a 
front  within  the  last  10  years  must  with- 
draw within  3  months  after  it  is  so  classified, 
or  he  cannot  become  a  citizen. 

But  what  Is  a  "front"?  Organizations 
which  are  classified  as  "fronts.  "  and  thus 
required  to  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, are  designated  by  a  Subversive  Activi- 
ties  Control  Board  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 


Organizations  and  Individuals.  It  la  true, 
can  appeal  this  designation  to  the  Board  and 
to  the  courts.  But  many  Innocent  people 
are  bound  to  be  caught  In  this  wide  net. 
And  It  may  take  them  yecrs  to  remove  the 
stigma,  even  If  they  are  exonerated  in  court. 

If  we  could  always  coun;  on  wise  admin- 
istration, probably  none  ol  these  new  pow- 
ers would  need  alarm  us  gi-eatly.  But  it 
takes  little  Imagination  tc  envision  almost 
Intolerable  harassment  under  them. 

Suppose  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Subversive  Control  Beard  should  be  men  of 
the  McCarthy-Echoeppel  stripe.  It  would  be 
possible  for  such  men  to  conduct  a  virtual 
reign  of  terror,  throwing  people  into  prison 
for  failure  to  register,  for  making  false  state- 
ments, etc.  Thev  could  keep  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  courts  so  load- 
ed with  work  that  many  real  Communists 
could  carry  on  their  espiorage  unheeded. 

That  is  the  danger,  of  xurse.  We  have 
decided  to  risk  it.  In  the  urgency  of  the 
present  world  situation.  Eut  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  risk  is  there. 


(Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  oi 
October  5.  1950) 

SlLLT  RECJCIREMENT  IN  THE  SPT  LaW 

The  new  Communist-co  itrol  law.  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  Congress  ever  President 
Truman's  veto,  requires  t;^e  manager  of  a 
defense  plant  to  post  a  m  tlce  stating  that 
the  plant  is  producing  war  materials.  If  the 
Secretary  of   Defense  dlrec:s   it. 

The  purpose  of  the  not  ice  would  be  to 
warn  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  that 
If  they  try  to  get  a  Job  in  the  plant — or 
actually  get  one — they  are  violating  the  law 
and  can  be  sent  to  prisoi.  The  law  says 
that  Communists  and  fellow  travelers  may 
not  work  in  defense  plants,  but  that  workers 
shall  be  informed  which  are  defense  factories. 

If  put  into  practice,  thi.'s  would  serve  the 
Communist  espionage  system  admirably.  It 
w  uld  furnish  spies  accurate  infcmation  on 
where  to  look  for  facts  on  cur  military  plans. 
It  would  enable  them  to  build  up  an  ideal 
strategic-bombing  map  foi    Soviet   Russia. 

The  law  does  not  require  an  employer  to 
screen  his  employees.  The  responsibility  for 
that  Is  properly  on  the  FBI  and  military 
counterintelligence.  But  'vlth  thousands  of 
factories  beginning  detenst  work,  it  will  be  a 
staggering  task  for  these  police  agencies  to 
check  several  million  workers. 

Of  course,  most  plants  producing  large  war 
equipment  cannot  be  hidden  very  well,  any- 
way. But  there  are  many  small  plants,  sub- 
contracting vital  parts,  which  are  unknown 
even  to  their  own  workers  If  they  are  un- 
labeled, spies  may  never  be  attracted  to 
them.  It  Is  often  these  small  factories,  pro- 
ducing key  parts,  which  aie  the  best  targets 
for  sabotage 

For  this  reason.  Defense  Secretary  Mar- 
shall probably  will  not  reqjlre  defense-plant 
managers  to  put  taps  on  :helr  factories  for 
the  convenience  of  spies.  But  the  provision 
Is  In  the  law  and  a  panic sy  administration 
might  do  it  some  time  In  the  future. 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  Prest;  of  September  25, 

1950] 

The  Veto  ME>iSACE 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  Concress  has 
made  the  terrible  mistake  which  President 
Truman  believes  it  made  ty  passiiig  the  so- 
called  Communist-control  3ill  over  his  veto. 

But  certainly  Congress  did  not  give  the 
veto  message  the  careful  coisideration  which 
It  deserved,  and  for  w'nlch  Mr.  Truman  had 
sent  a  personal  plea  to  each  member. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  Impressive  message. 
Its  tone  was  temperate.  Its  statement  of 
the  principle  that  this  fre?  country  shotild 
punish  men  for  crimes  tliey  commit,  but 
never  for  opinions  they  have,  was  eloquent. 


It5  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  felt  compelled  to  disapprove  the 
bill  after  huge  majorities  of  t>oih  parties  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  had  voted  for  it 
was  painstaking  and  persuasive. 

Yet  the  ad.tournment -headed  Hotise  hardly 
could  wait  for  its  reading  clerk  to  drone 
through  the  message  before  startmg  its  roll- 
call  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

And  though  the  Senate  went  Into  a  24- 
hour  session,  there  was  little  more  evidence 
there  of  open-minded  willingness  to  discu^is 
the  President's  arguments  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  Truman  may  be  mistaken  In  his  opin- 
ion— an  opinion  which,  he  said,  also  Is  held 
by  the  Departments  ol  Justice.  Defense,  and 
State,  and  tiie  Central  Intelligence  Agency — 
tnat  the  law  which  now  goes  on  the  statute 
books  Will  help,  not  hurl,  the  Com.munlsts. 

Tlie  danj;ers  which  he  sees  in  this  legisla- 
tion—diiugers  to  national  security,  to  Amer- 
ica's relations  with  other  friendly  nations,  to 
the  rights  of  all  citizens — may  be  less  than 
he  believes     Or  may  be  nonexistent. 

Laws  previously  enacted  may  be — and  In 
this  newspaper  s  opiiiion  are — less  adequate 
than  Mr.  Truman  thinks  to  protect  the  coun- 
try from  "the  real  dangers  of  treason,  espio- 
nage. satx>tage.  and  actions  looking  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence" 

And  unquestionably  the  votes  In  Congrvss 
on  this  bill  reflect  a  heavily  predominant  be- 
lief among  the  American  people  that  strong 
and  cumprehensive  new  le^iiiiation  la  needed. 

But  legislation  enacted  in  such  times  of 
stress  as  tbe.se  can  he.  and  in  other  such 
times  has  been,  too  comprehensive  and  too 
stron  to  be  wise  and  safe.  Tlie  people  and 
their  Congress  cannot  atTord  tc  be  too  suie 
that  Mr.  Truman  is  mistaken. 

At  the  moment,  however.  Congress  has  had 
Its  way.  and  its  Members  are  scattering  to 
their  homes  and  their  campaigns. 

When  they  a.ssemble  again  late  in  Novem- 
ber they  should  give  Mr.  Truman's  veto  mes- 
sage the  thoughtful  attention  Just  denied  it 
In  the  adjournment  rush  And  if.  in  the 
calmer  postelection  light,  they  see  that  the 
new  law  does  go  perilously  too  far,  they 
should  be  resolutely  prepared  to  admit  and 
rectify  their  errors. 

(From    the    Oregonian.    Portland,    Oreg..    of 
September  25,   1950] 

The  Gkeater  Dancer 

Some  sections  of  the  McCarran  subver- 
sives control  bill  are  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous. The  overwhelming  margins  by 
which  Congress  repassed  this  legislation  over 
President  Truman's  veto — 286  to  48  In  the 
House.  57  to  10  In  the  Senate— are  sobering 
and  frightening.  Congress  seems  to  be  say- 
ing to  the  people,  "You  do  not  know  what 
danger  confronts  you  " 

Yet.  one  cannot  accept  the  premise  that 
the  Communist  international  conspiracy, 
and  that  alone,  motivated  Congress  to  force 
Into  the  hands  of  the  President  powers  he 
did  not  want  to  tise — police-state  methods 
Including  concentration  camps  for  suspected 
Citizens  in  wartime — to  protect  the  Nation 
against  subversives.  There  were  other  fac- 
tors of  motivation. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  this  last  action 
of  Congress  before  most  o!  iU  Representa- 
tives and  a  third  ol  its  Senator  returned  to 
lace  the  voters,  constituted  a  declaration  of 
its  indep*^ndence  from  domination  by  the 
executive  branch.  Even  the  leaders  of  the 
administration  forces  In  Congress  Joined  in 
defying  the  President.  It  was  a  last  chance 
to  prove  that  Ccngress  wears  no  one's  collar. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  was  disavowing 
to  the  public  any  responsibility  for  what 
Communist  Infiltration  there  may  be  tn  the 
Government.  Uncertain  about  what  Impact 
the  Alger  Hiss  conviction,  the  McCarthy 
charges  against  the  State  Department,  and 
other  questions  of  loyalty  raised  from  tlmm 
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to  Urn*,  mav  hare  mad*  on  the  public  mind. 
Cortgrrt*  bv  approving  tb«  McCarran  bUl 
over  the  Pre«tclentUl  veto  put  itaeli  on  i-ee- 
ord.  COofTMs  u  for  dcaocracy  and  motlier- 
hood:  It  U  »««ln«t  coamrantna.  A  footl 
•ound  platform. 

But  we  think  there  Is  leaa  of  hysteria 
among  the  people  than  among  many  Mt*ra- 
bws  ot  Congreaa  reapectlng  the  CommuaUt 
Bienaco  and  proper  waya  to  meet  It.  We 
do  not  know  very  many  people  who  are 
ready  to  gJre  up  their  rlghU  of  free  thoucht. 
free  speech  ai.d  a  free  press  to  a  Govtrn- 
roent  police  system  intended  to  pre»<rve 
thoae  Tery  right*  which  have  been  sacritloed 

The  McCarran  bill,  which  could  become 
the  meet  repressive  law  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gnm  m  the  hands  of  administrators  'who 
believe  pcllce-stnte  methods  are  nece«f«ry 
or  desirable,  represents  a  jp-ave  departure 
from  the  moral  and  political  principle*  on 
which  this  free  Nation  was  founded  We 
do  not  believe  It  will  survive  the  Mdverae  re- 
acuon  of  the  people,  for  very  long  But  It 
U  much  more  dlfflcult  to  get  rid  ol  a  police 
state  th;.n  to  stop  Its  developmeut  In  eaiUer 
stages. 

I  Prom  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer  of  Sept.;m- 

ber  30.    19501 
Get  lira  or  UwwAfrm)  Sicriows  or  th«  Attti- 
Red  Bii-i. 

President  Truman  has  taken  the  proper 
poBltlon  In  announcing  that  he  will  be  In  no 
hurry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  antl- 
sutverslve  bill  requiring  publication  of  de- 
4  fense  plant*  from  which  Communists  are  to 
be  barred. 

Such  listing  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to 
sabotage  of  key  Installations.  Senator  Mc- 
Cauan.  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  has  tried  to  ofTset  critlcl.<<m  by  saying 
that  the  order  for  publications  Is  not  rian- 
datory.  But  If  that  Is  the  case,  why  have 
the  provlalcn  at  all?  It  points  again  to  the 
haaty  and  Ill-considered  fashion  In  which 
the  bin  was  toaaed  together  and  passed  over 
the  President's  veto. 

Representative  Clahwck  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  ComntiU- 
t««.  has  submitted  a  modified  bill  that  could 
Tery  well  be  the  foundation  for  a  new  law. 

It  would  remove  the  order  for  public  Hat- 
ing of  defense  plants  and  would  eliminate 
the  m<J5t  controversial  provision,  that  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  Communists  and 
Com  nunist-front  organizations.  As  the 
Communists  intend  to  challenge  this  re- 
quirement In  the  Cdurta.  it  might  not  become 
efTecllve.   at   best,   lor  several   years. 

Mr  Cannon  3  proposed  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  clause  In  the  McCarran  bill 
authorizing  th-?  detentlin  of  Communists 
and  other  ^ub.  or-i.  rs  In  time  of  war  and 
wou'd  protect  the  FBI  from  the  necessity 
of  dl«cloaliikr  confidential  N.urces  of  Inli-rma- 
tlon  which  the   present  bill  would  demand. 

It  would  emi>ower  the  President  to  deaU- 
nate  are:i«  where  security  regulations  could 
be  enforced:  prevent  Interference  with  ef- 
fective loyalty  proerRms:  authorize  the 
he«ds  of  Government  a.'encle«  to  dlsniis.s  em- 
ployt-es  with  ut  delay  or  Interference  when 
national  security  la  Involved;  extend  the 
statute  of  iimltiUlons  for  prosecution  of  vio- 
lations of  (•upl'inngf  lawE  arid  tighten  up 
laws  denlir.^  with  the  dep.irtatlon  of  aliens 
and  the  registration  of  foreign  agents. 

New  and  Imj/roved  laws  are  needed  to  cope 
with  espionage,  sabotage,  and  Communist 
activity  In  thi.s  country,  but  the  major  tenna 
of  the  McCarian  Act.  stumbling,  cumber- 
some and  unworkable,  would  handicap  tn- 
at«ad  of  help  the  Guverument  in  this 
connection. 

The  unwant<>d  sections  of  the  bill  atiould 
b«  weeded  out.  as  Kxxn  as  possible  and  a 
practicable  mei»»ure  along  the  lines  mapped 
out  by  Cong.'tb unau  Cannon  adopted. 


(FYom  'he  Christian  Science  Monitor.  BosUn, 

Maas  ,  of  tieptember  21,  1950 1 

Now  That  It  •  Law 

The  McCarran  antt-Communlst  bill  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  Some  of  it  Is 
good  law — needed  law.  some  of  It  Is  bad  law — 
very  bad.  It  Is  a  pity  that  these  diverse  pro- 
risloos  were  not  submitted  in  separate  bllla. 
But  they  were  all  wrapped  together  In  one 
package. 

It  is  needed  law,  for  Instance,  to  extend 
the  statute  of  limitations  on  espionage  to 
10  years,  to  define  more  realistically  the 
crime  of  divulging  Government  secrets,  and 
to  apell  out  m  law  the  authority,  methods, 
and  safeguards  for  rounding  up  and  Im- 
pounding subversives  and  enemy  sympathiz- 
ers In  event  of  grave  emergency. 

It  Is  bad  law  to  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  a  false  seruse  of  security  (Into  the 
assumption  that  dangerous  Communists  and 
hired  enemy  agents  will  dutifully  come  for- 
ward. reelBter.  and  slay  putt,  to  overburden 
the  FBI  with  checking  up  on  "front"  mem- 
bership lists  and  nabbing  reluctant  reg- 
istrants when  It  needs  all  Its  resources  to 
track  down  saboteurs  and  Interstate  crim- 
inals. 

Perhaps  most  of  all.  It  la  bad  law  to  In- 
ject Into  the  American  system  legal  con- 
cept* and  administrative  machinery  which. 
In  the  wrong  hands,  could  effectively  smother 
any  kind  of  reform  movement  so  long  as  It 
was  still  a  small  minority  and  unpopular 
at  the  moment  with  the  majority 

This  last  danger  has  been  the  most  dlffl- 
cult to  make  clear.  And  it  heightens  rather 
than  dims  the  political  courage  dUplayed 
by  a  handful  of  Congressmen  and  the  Pres- 
ident In  going  on  record  against  the  bill  to 
say  that  nmny  conscientious  legislators,  up 
for  election,  felt  themselves  under  Irresist- 
ible pressure  from  unquestionably  patriotic 
constituents  who  simply  would  not  under- 
stand a  vote  against  any  measure  which  pur- 
ported to  "get  at"  the  Communists 

Be  that  as  It  may.  The  best  way  to  cor- 
rect the  bnd  features  of  a  law  Is  to  enforce 
them  flrmlv  and  honestly  along  with  the 
good,  and  we  welcome  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  MoGrath's  assurance  that  he  will  do 
Juat  that  The  Federal  oiurts  continue  to 
give  evidence  that  they  are  foreettlng  neither 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  there  are  already  signs  that,  after  the 
elections,  quite  a  few  In  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  McCarran  bill  mav  then  feel  free 
to  support  correcting  amendments. 


[From   the   Memphis    (Tenn  >    Commercial 
Appeal   of  September  29.    1950 1 

Law  Nrros  Chancing 

American  Communists  have  announced 
their  anticipated  defiance  of  the  newly  en- 
acted McCarran  Control  Act.  but  we  advise 
our  readers  that  no  purpose  Is  served  In  get- 
ting angry  at  that.  Normally,  when  the 
domestic  brand  of  commies  start  breath- 
ing their  revolutionary  fire,  our  own  blood 
pressure  rlbes  to  an  explobive  point  But  not 
this  time. 

Calmer  second  thought  and  a  little  read- 
ing of  the  veto  measure  Ignored  at  the  time 
the  Presidents  action  was  overridden  has 
already  convinced  many  Mrml)ors  of  the 
Congress  that  thev  have  made  a  mistake  and 
put  the  Government  in  p')«ition  of  having 
to  enforce  a  law  it  regards  as  unentorceable 
and  Is.  Nevertheless  It  must  make  the  cost- 
ly, diversionary  effort  from  which  only  the 
Communists  can  ix)balbly  gain 

The  act  plays  American  security  agencies 
right  into  the  commies'  hands,  for  instead 
of  being  able  to  concentrate  on  Communist 
spies  and  saboteurs  and  on  plans  fur  an 
emergency  round-up  of  Reds,  the  highly 
skilled  investigative  agents  used  In  counter- 
Commuulst  undertakings  will  have  to  be 
diverted  to  determuang  whether  or  net  this 
or    that   teulh-raie   Red   has  registered.    In 


proseciuinsj  him  If  he  has  not  ant 
th-  thousands  and  one  things  th 
require  in  the  investigative  field. 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  real  C 
enemies  will  now  go  underground 
of  investigative  work  will.  In  many 
be  undone 

Some  of  the  wiser  leaders  of  thi 
are  planning  to  seek  modlflcatlnn 
when    the    vacatlon-mlnded    Com 
back  on  the  Job.  and  that  cannot  1* 


;  to  doing 
?  act  will 
The  irony 
jnununlst 
and  years 
Uu^  lances. 


ComjT 
of  the  act 
cress    gels 

too  soon. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Post    a'    October 
6.  19501 

UcCAEaAN   Reviuon 

Nlre  Dem'xratlc  Senators  who  rupported 
the  President's  veto  of  the  McCarran  Act 
have  joined  in  a  statement  caUing  for  the 
repeal  or  drastic  modification  o  the  law 
when  Congress  reconvenes  at  U.e  end  of 
N(,vember.  It  may  be  t.aken  more  or  less  for 
granted.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  votes 
by  which  the  President's  veto  was  overridden 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  that  outright 
repeal  Is  out  of  the  qtsestlon  for  tt  e  present. 
Modification  may  reasonably  be  '.loped  for, 
however,  in  the  light  of  th»  law's  extrava- 
gances. Already  these  extravagances  are 
creating  extremely  awkward  probl>'ms  which 
were  certainly  not  foreseen  by  many  of  the 
act's  sponsors.  The  Immlrratlon  provisions 
In  particular  will  have  to  be  revised  If  em- 
bfirrassing  diplomatic  difficulties  are  to  b« 
avoided. 

It  Lb  possible  that  Congress  v^  11  be  able 
to  take  a  sober  second  look  at  this  legrlslatlon 
when  It  reconvenes.  For  one  thin  r.  the  elec- 
tion will  be  out  of  the  way  by  then.  For 
another,  the  excitement  stirred  up  by  the 
Korean  war  vlU  h.-we  somewhat  atated.  Per- 
haps Congress  »lll  be  able  2  months  hence 
to  examine  the  measure  dispassionately;  to 
hold  hearings  on  some  of  its  drastic  features, 
drafted  and  passed  with  scarcely  a  semblance 
of  Inquiry  Into  their  consequences;  and  Ut 
vote  on  amendments  with  at  least  dimin- 
ished partisanship.  It  is  shocking'  to  reflect 
that  the  unprecedented  detention  provisions 
and  the  fanaUcal  Immigration  restrictions  of 
the  act  were  adopted  without  any  testimony 
whatever  as  to  their  constitutionality  and 
probable  effects. 

The  chief  problem  In  getting  some  rational 
revision  of  the  McCarran  Act  Is  to  provide 
a  rational  climate  for  discussion  of  It.  It 
must  have  Ijeen  concern  over  this  problem 
that  prompted  the  nine  Democratic  support- 
ers of  the  President  to  warn  advocates  of  re- 
peal against  any  association  with  Com- 
munist-sponsored attacks  en  the  measure. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Communist-spon- 
sored attacks  contributed  greatly  to  enact- 
ment of  the  law;  we  have  little  doubt,  either, 
that  this  was  their  Intended  result.  F5r  the 
law  undermines  American  Institutions  more 
damaglngly  than  anything  the  Communists 
themselves  could  accomplish.  "We  are  not 
Interested  In  protecting  Communists."  the 
propnanents  of  repeal  declared  "We  are  In- 
terested In  protecting  both  the  security  and 
the  freedom  of  America." 


AoAJyiis  of  Second  Quarter  Reports,  1950 
Lobbying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or    PENNSTTVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIV«^ 

Saturday.  September  23.  1950 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
analysis  of  the  quarterly  reoorts  filed 
under  the  Federal  Lobbying  Act  for  Uie 
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second  quarter  for  1950  Is  now  available. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  organizations 
reported  spending  more  than  S3. 000. 000 
in  the  3-month  period  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation,  directly 
or  indirectly.  In  addition.  74G  agents 
filed  repKjrts  for  that  quarter  listing  more 
than  $1,300,000  in  salaries  and  expenses. 
The  analysis  follows: 

FiLJNCs  Pt-asr ANT  to  the  Ftdeeal  Rrcru^Tiov 

or  LoBBTLNC  Act  for  the  Second  Quabter, 

1950 

Organizations:  $4  815.835.51  contributions 
and  $3,174,71968  expenditures  repxjrted. 

Of  the  704  organizations  represented  In 
the  above  totals.  220  organizations  filed  re- 
ports In  their  own  names  In  the  case  of 
484  organizations.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  expenditures  from  the  reports  filed  by 
their  agents.  Fifty-two  organizations  regis- 
tered during  this  quarter. 

Agents:  #1,049.918  62  salaries  and  •282.- 
131  75  expenditures  reported  by  agents. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-six  reports  were 
filed  by  agents  during  this  quarter. 

Seventy-six  agents  registered  during  the 
quarter. 

Seven  hundred  and  four  organizations  are 
represented  by  filings. 

The  salaries  and  expenditures  for  agents 
Include  amounts  taken  from  organizations 
reports  In  Instances  where  the  organization 
filed  and  gave  pertinent  data,  but  the  agents 
did  not  file. 

This  analysis  Is  based  on  reports  for  the 
second  quarter  filed  up  to  and  including 
July  20.  1950.  The  Clerk's  office  has  Indicated 
that  more  than  60  reports  for  the  second 
quarter  have  been  returned  to  the  organi- 
sations and  individuals  filing,  because  such 
reports  had  been  prepared  on  the  old  A 
and  C  forms  Instead  of  on  the  form  Issued 
March  31.  1950.  The  figures  given  In  those 
reports  vere  not  available  for  Inclusion  in 
this  analysis. 

A  number  of  the  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals state  that  the  money  as  received 
and  expended  was  for  all  purposes  and  that 
none  of  It  was  earmarked  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. 


I  Cannot  Urge  Too  Strongly  Upon  the 
Businessmen  of  This  Country  the  Folly 
of  Increasing  Prices,  nor  Upon  the 
Workingmen  of  This  Country  the  Folly 
of  Demanding  Wage  Increases,  Except 
as  Such  Increases  Are  Necessary  To 
Take  Care  of  Specific  Inequities  and 
Particular  Situations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  September  23,  1950 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  ."^ome  months  apo  paid  a  visit 
to  our  Southland  and  addres.sed  a  great 
gathering  of  people  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

His  was  a  prcat  address.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  his  talk  as  one  of  the 
most  factual,  analytical,  and  discursive 
talks  that  I  have  ever  heard.  He  not 
alone  discussed  commerce  and  trade  as 
they  currently  afTected  the  United 
States  national  economy,  but  he  dis- 


cussed apiculture,  finance,  taxation, 
and  the  management  of  public  debt  in 
the  light  of  world-wide  conditions. 

I  remember  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  speech,  one  of  my  friends  said  to 
me:  'Congressman  Fra:»k.  there  stands 
a  sreat  man.  a  great  American,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatei^t  public  officials 
that  has  ever  served  the  people  of  these 
United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almc>st  inconceivable 
that  any  man  could  be  as  fullj'  informed 
and  so  ccn.structively  interested  in  so 
many  facets  of  the  Nations  economy  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer, 
a  Democrat  of  whom  thi'  Republicans  in 
Congress  are  frank  to  ciU  the  best  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  this  country 
ever  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  September  23  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried  a 
story  written  by  its  Washington  editor, 
Mr.  Beverly  Smith,  entitled  "Truman's 
Most  Surprising  Adviser."  The  story  is 
about  Secretary  Sawyer,  who  was  nom- 
inated and  assumed  his  office  nearly  30 
months  ago.  There  was  then  no  talk  of 
any  Korean  warfare,  and  yet,  with  un- 
canny foresight,  complete  discernment 
and  understanding  about  domestic  as 
well  as  international  affairs,  he  grappled 
briskly  with  such  intractable  problems 
as  export  controls,  voluntary  allocation 
of  steel,  aid  for  small  business,  the  mod- 
ernization of  transportation  laws  and 
statutes,  and  the  need  for  a  reappraisal  of 
our  now  too-rigid  antimonopoly  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Scriptures  it  is 
written  down  that  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country." 
and,  true  to  character.  Secretary  Sawyer 
mad°  his  first  public  address  before  an 
advertising  group  in  his  own  home  town 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  that  .'^pcech,  he  blimtly  and  frank- 
ly declared: 

1  took  this  Job  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  work  cf  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  vital  to  the  national  welfare.  It  Is 
Vital  because  Its  primary  function  is  to  help 
American  business,  and  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  American  business  Is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  our  social,  eccaomlc,  and 
governmental  systems.  •  •  •  My  chief 
responslbUlty  Is  to  help  business  and  busi- 
nessmen—not any  one  kind  or  group,  but  all 
business  groups  and  interests  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  the  hcht  of  what  he  told  that  ad- 
vertising group  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
great  work  which  he  has  since  accom- 
plished in  the  administration  of  his  De- 
partment along  the  lines  that  he  then 
laid  down,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  did.  at  the  request  of 
American  businessmen  everywhere, 
choose  to  repose  in  this  great  public  of- 
ficial all  control  of  materials  deemed 
needful  and  necessary  to  secure  the  Na- 
tions  defenses  and  the  peace  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  SawTer  quite 
recently  made  still  another  talk  to  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
That  talk  I  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
planations of  the  complex  conditions 
that  confront  this  country  with  respect 
to  its  national  production  of  civilian  and 
mihtarj'  goods  that  could  possibly  come 
out  of  the  pen  or  out  of  the  mind  of  man. 


No  words  of  nine  could  possibly  over- 
emphasize the  abiUties  or  the  capabili- 
ties of  Secretary  Sawyer  to  handle  his 
present  job  or  any  other  job  within  the 
gift  or  l)estowal  either  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  American 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Sawyers 
choice  of  his  assistants  t)espeaks,  more 
than  words  can  tell,  his  wonderful  abili- 
ties as  an  executive  and  as  an  admin- 
istrator. In  his  choice  of  William  Henrjr 
Harrison,  he  has  brought  back  into 
W  ashington  one  of  America's  recognized 
top-flight  captains  of  industry  to  head 
up  ^nd  handle  the  tremendous  task  of 
administering  the  National  Production 
Authority  now  reposed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Mr.  Harrison,  NPA  Administrator,  is 
certainly  no  stranger  to  any  of  lis  who 
sit  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  both 
ends  of  this  Capitol.  We  knew  him  as 
president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  later  as  president 
of  th.-  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
f  -aph  Corp. 

We  know  him  best  as  Maj.  Gen.  "Bill" 
Harrison,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ser\ice  as  Chief  of  Procurement  and 
Distribution  Division  of  the  Umted 
States  Army  Sipnal  Corps  in  the  Armed 
Services  Forces  during  World  War  II. 

We  shall  always  remember  him  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  a  good  officer,  a 
gieat  administrator,  and,  above  all  else, 
as  a  splendid  gentleman. 

The  hundreds  of  us— Members  of 
both  Houses  and  their  families,  who  were 
in  attendance,  will  never  forget  the  phys- 
ical evidences  we  sr.w  the  night  we  were 
invited  to  the  Pentagon  to  look  upon 
what  had.  in  part,  been  achieved  by 
General  Harrison  through  conservation 
in  the  procuremen*  of  military  supplies. 

There,  stretched  out  in  the  main  ring 
or  corridor  of  that  great  structure — then 
new  to  Washington — we  saw  fragments 
of  metal,  plastic,  and  other  organic  and 
inorganic  matters.  thou.sands  upon  thou- 
sA^ids  of  them,  that  had  been  brought 
into  production  to  serve  this  country 
more  cheaply  and  better  than  did  other 
scarce  critical  and  strategic  materials 
and  methods  that  had  historically  been 
used  in  the  production  of  the  accoutre- 
ments of  war. 

I  well  remember  the  statistics  which 
evidenced  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
biihon  and  a  half  dollars  had  Ijeen 
saved — by  his  foresight  and  administra- 
tion— through  the  con.scrvation  of  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  of  labor,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  material  for  another, 
through  standardization  of  parts. 
through  simplification  of  design,  by  way 
of  reclamation,  by  the  use  of  die  cast- 
ings that  obviated  expensive  machine 
labor,  the  welding  of  stamped  parts  to 
replace  those  parts  that  had  long  been 
machined  out  of  solid  metals  and  at 
great  expense.  Additionally  thereto 
were  a  host  of  improved  methods  of 
platings  and  inhibitors,  together  with  a 
veritable  catalog  of  other  variations  and 
changes  that  then  promised  to  make, 
and  since  have  made,  life  more  econwn- 
ical  and  better  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  these  Unit<  d  States.  He  is 
a  worthy  assistant  to  a  great  man. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  to 
th.'  readuiii  of  every  Member  of  lliis  Con- 
gress the  article  written  by  Beverly 
Smith.  Washington  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  around  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Hon.  Charles  Sawyer,  en- 
titled "Truman's  Most  Surprising  Ad- 
viser." 

At  the  same  time  I  a-sk  the  unanimous 
consent  of  my  coikagues  here  in  this 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Ricoro  the  wonderful  address  of  our 
great  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  mobiUz- 
ins  fcr  defense,  which  reads  as  folio  as: 

My  last  meeting  with  the  dfrmbers  of  this 
great  MlTcrtlalng  usoclatlon  was  on  March 
31  of  this  year  when  you  Joined  the  member- 
ship of  the  Anierlcan  AsaocUtlun  uf  Adver'.is- 
Int;  Agencies,  at  White  Siilphur  Springs. 
Moat  r.f  US  were  optimistic  about  the  future; 
we  had  successfully  weathered  a  slight  re- 
cession in  1949  and  the  eocoomy  was  again 
•ur^lnR  upward. 

On  June  ^^5  the  Communist  army  of  North 
Kurea  attacked  wUhout  wiu-nlng  the  free 
poople  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Fulluwlng 
prompt  condemnation  of  this  act  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  we  under- 
took \n  implement  their  decision  with  men 
and  with  weapons.  Since  then,  we  have  be- 
come increa-slngly  aware  of  the  tremendous 
burdens  which  have  fallen  upon  government, 
upon  business,  and  ui>jn  our  pe<}ple. 

Recently,  the  news  from  the  battlefront 
has  t>een  encouragmg.  We  are  proud  of  the 
men  who  are  encashed  In  this  bloody  and 
bitter  struggle  However,  for  those  at  home 
pride  Is  not  enough — we  must  give  the  men 
at  the  front  our  all-out  support. 

We  have  two  Jobs  t-  do:  First,  to  place 
In  the  hand*  of  those  at  the  Irunt  all  the 
weapons  they  need  to  do  their  Job;  second,  to 
keep  our  civilian  economy  strong.  U  busi- 
neai  can  contriijute  its  full  share  to  these 
two  great  tasks  It  will  gain  for  Itself  a  place 
of  high  honor. 

Two  w^ks  ago  the  President  delegated  to 
various  Oovernment  agencies  powers  given  to 
him  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
19iO.  He  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
BMTOe  allocatluQ.  priority  and  requisitioning 
powers  over  many  of  the  key  materials  ai^d 
commodities  of  our  economy.  That  dlfflcult 
MBtgnment  makes  It  proper  for  me  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  task  which  lies  ahead 
and  the  manner  In  which  we  propose  to  use 
the.powe.'^s  a-e  have  received  It  Is  imptirtant 
that  the  public — and  in  particular  btisiness- 
men— be  fully  Informed  as  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  do  and  wliy. 

First,  may  I  say  a  word  as  to  the  President's 
policy  of  delegating  the  control  functions  to 
existing  ai^enciee  It  is  clear  that  the  im- 
porta^t,  fact  Is  not  the  name  of  the  agency 
but  tne  name  of  the  man  In  chari?e.  There 
are  some,  inexperK^nced  in  practical  aJTairs. 
who  believe  that  the  prompt  and  easy  solu- 
tion to  any  Oovernment  problem  is  the  mag- 
nificent gesture  of  organizing  a  new  at;ency. 
giving  It  a  big  name  and  plenty  of  money, 
and  calll!ig  in  s<->me  celebrity  to  "run  the 
show  "  Such  an  action  is  Justified  only  when 
top-level  men  In  government  are  Incom- 
petent 

I-^irtherniore  U  does  not  by  any  means 
automiitlcally  produce  the  desired  reauli. 
Occasionally  the  "big  shot"  picked  out  of  the 
air  proves  a  great  dlsapp<nntment.  He  may 
)>?  demanding,  eg^itlstlcal.   and   ineffective. 

There  are  many  advantasTS  in  utiUring 
existing  agencies.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  prosaic,  but  Important,  matter  of  money. 
The  creation  of  a  new  agency  U  always  ex- 
pensive. As  a  rule,  it  Is  necessary  u>  ^ive 
special  mcome  advantages  to  those  who  enter 
a  new  agency.  We  have  experienced  that  in 
the  Commerce  Department,  where  men  were 
lund  from  their  Jobs — or  at  least  were  tempt- 


ed—by larger  salaries,  opjiortunlties  for 
travel,  and  other  advantages  not  furnished 
within  the  exutlng  agencies. 

Furthermore  it  is  far  more  tilfflcult  for  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  to  keep  down  mush- 
rooming tendencies  of  a  new  agency,  where 
one  has  no  precedent  to  serve  as  a  guide  '.nd 
the  claiuiK  of  necessity  are  hard  to  answer. 
Not  only  Is  such  a  move  expensive  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  but  it  is  expensive  from 
the  standpoint  of  efflclent  Government 
operation. 

A  new  agency,  of  course,  draws  much  of  Its 
persMinnel  from  outside  of  Oovernment.  and 
In  many  cases  that  personnel  Is  not  of  the 
highest  quality  Except  where  superior  tal- 
ents are  persuaded  to  «io  a  Job  of  this  sort  on 
the  basis  of  public  service,  those  who  come 
are  not  too  keenly  demanded  by  Industry. 
In  other  words,  the  agency  gets  the  people 
that  Ir.dustry  is  willing  to  let  go. 

However,  a  large  contribution  of  experience 
and  competence  Is  bound  to  come  from  the 
people  who  have,  over  the  years,  done  the  Job 
In  Government.  To  the  extent  that  the  new 
agencies  recruit  their  personnel  from  the  ex- 
isting agencies — which  must.  In  the  lont;  run, 
carry  en  the  functions  of  Government— the 
regular  agencies  are  deprived  of  some  of  their 
b-»st  men.  morale  is  adversely  affected,  rnd 
efficiency  Is  sutistantlally  reduced. 

Not  only  Is  this  procedure  expensive  but. 
by  and  large,  a  better  Job  can  l)e  done  by 
exl>>ting  Government  agencies  They  are  al- 
ready organized.  They  don't  need  to  under- 
take the  desperate  hunt  for  space,  for  talent, 
for  equipment. 

I  can  illustrate  the  point  with  my  own 
experience.  As  soon  as  it  was  Indicated  that 
the  President  would  ask  for  control  powers 
and  that  at  least  some  of  them  would  come 
to  the  Depwu-tment  of  Commerce,  wp  began 
to  organlxe  a  new  unit  In  the  Department, 
using  the  experience  and  talenu  of  those  in 
the  Department  who  had  dune  this  same 
work  throughout  World  War  II.  The  rec- 
ords and  many  of  the  personnel  of  the  War 
Production  Board  of  World  War  II  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  some 
years  ago.  It  was.  therefore  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  put  these  men  at  work  on  a  proi^ram 
for  meeting   the  present   situation. 

In  this  endeavor  I  have  undertaken  to 
avoid  previous  mistakes  and  benefit  by  ex- 
perience. To  head  up  the  activity  it  was 
clear  that  we  should.  U  possible,  get  the 
services  of  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  but 
also  one  who  had  been  through  this  work 
before  and  would  know  what  he  was  doing 
as  soon  as  he  took  over.  With  the  help  of 
the  business  advisory  council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  many  of  whom  spent 
practically  the  entire  period  uf  World  War  U 
In  Government  work  In  Washington,  ««  wtre 
able  to  persuade  one  of  the  top  businessmen 
in  the  country— William  Henry  Harrison — to 
leave  his  high  positlun  in  the  business  world 
and  undertake  the  Job  of  Administrator  of 
the  National  Production  Authority  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Thf»se  who  argue 
that  ynu  cannot  set  up  an  enterprise  of  this 
s.)rt  within  the  existing  asencies  say  that 
competent  and  top-level  men  won't  come 
to  take  Jot>s  within  the  existing  agency 
framework.  This  is.  of  course,  not  true,  ss 
Mr    Harrison  has  proved. 

We  were  also  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr  Manly  Fleischmann.  who  was  first  as- 
sistant to  John  Lord  O'Brlan.  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  WPB  during  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Flelscnmann  has  given  up  a  very  lucrative 
law  practice  in  Buffalo  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington at  a  great  sacrlflce  In  personal  Income 
to  occupy  the  Important  post  of  General 
Counsel  for  the  NPA. 

Now.  ss  to  controls.  In  a  war  there  are 
two  fronts,  the  battle  and  the  home  front. 
The  purpose  of  the  NPA  will  be  to  carry  on 
this  home-front  fight  so  that  the  boys  at 
the  battle  front  get  the  things  they  need. 


The  happy  period  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  we  enjoyed  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  Is.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  at  an 
end  There  Is  no  advantage  In  pretenOlng 
Otherwise  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  In  Korea,  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
program  which  will  put  critical  sUalns  upon 
our  domestic  economy.  Serious  shortages, 
heavy  taxes,  and  problems  of  Inflation  will 
tax  our  Ingenuity  and  self-control  and 
strength  to  the  utmost,  and  this  will  g  j  on 
for  years. 

Those  who  think  that  the  end  of  this  pres- 
ent emergency  will  relieve  us  of  concern  for 
the  future  are  victims  of  self-delusion:  those 
who  fear  th.it  the  Imposition  of  controls  will 
rob  us  of  our  liijerties  are  p'wr  appraisers 
of  the  quality  of  lll)eny,  or  lack  of  it.  which 
will  be  forced  upon  us  If  we  fall  In  this 
undertaking  of  self -discipline. 

The  National  Production  Authority  Is  new 
under  way.  but  the  great  bulk  of  activity,  of 
course,  lies  ahead  of  It.  We  have  only  l)egun 
the  task.  Ctir  first  order  was  a  so-called 
Inventory  control,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prevent  unreasonable  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories beyond  the  normal  requirements  of 
business. 

Other  orders  will  follow  shortly.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  Impose  as  little  hard- 
ship as  possible  upon  business,  but  where  it 
Is  nscesBsry  we  will  not  hesitate  to  impose  It. 

In  one  respect  we  shall  depart  from  previ- 
ous practice.  There  has  been  sonre  tendency 
In  Oovernment  to  reject  a  man  who  knows 
a  lot  atx)Ut  the  line  of  business  he  Is  deal- 
ing with.  In  the  last  war  it  was  not  un- 
common to  assign  a  man  who  had  spent  his 
whole  life  Ln  the  copper  business  to  an  office 
In  charge  of  wallpaper  or  plastics.  This  Is 
bad  administration,  to  say  the  least.  The 
man  who  knows  most  about  the  copper  busi- 
ness and  bow  to  conduct  It  is  the  man  who 
has  been  In  that  business.  There  are  some 
so  suspicious  of  American  businessmen  that 
ttiev  feel  the  use  of  men  who  are  familiar 
with  a  particular  bu.«iness  will  Inevitably 
bring  about  crooked  favoritism  I  do  not 
believe  businessmen  are  any  more  honest 
than  otlier  people,  nor  do  I  t)elleve  they  are 
any  less  honest — nor  any  less  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  public  service.  I  feel  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  will  come  to  whatever  Jobs 
are  given  them  with  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  where  I  find  'hat  this  is  not  the 
case  they  will  be  promptly  renvived  and 
punished 

Furthermore,  the  whole  concept  I  am  dis- 
cussing is  stupid.  If  a  man  Is  dishonest  he 
i.s  as  likely  to  be  dishonest  In  a  field  other 
than  his  own  ss  in  a  field  with  which  he  Is 
familiar:  and  If  he  Is  uninformed  as  well  as 
dishonest  he  Is  certainly  more  likely  to  be 
an  easy  mark  for  unscrupulous  practitioners 

One  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
dealing  now.  and  will  continue  to  deal.  Is  the 
question  of  Increasing  our  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  must,  and  we  will,  see  that  this 
Is  done.  It  should  not  be  done,  however, 
hysterically  or  foolishly. 

As  we  discuss  this  question,  it  Is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  certain  encouraging  facts,  as 
of  today.  Never  in  our  history  have  be  been 
so  strong,  never  has  our  national  production 
been  so  high,  never  has  the  diversity  of  em- 
pl  >yment,  plant  location,  and  sources  of  sup- 
ply been  so  extensive.  Our  national  pro- 
duction at  the  moment  is  running  at  the 
rate  of  over  MflO. 000.000.000  per  year  and 
in  the  5  years  since  1945  American  businesB 
has  built  and  added  to  its  productive  fa- 
cilities $115,000,0oo.O<X)  of  new  plants  and 
equipment. 

In  1940.  we  were  completely  dependent 
upon  natural  rubber  from  abroad.  Today, 
we  have  a  synthetic-rubber  Industry  ahlch 
Is  being  rapidly  expanded  and  which  Is  pro- 
ducing hundreds  of  thotisanda  of  tons  of 
rubber  per  year. 

Today,  the  domestic  and  Western  H-ml- 
gphere  reserves  uf  oU  are  practically  un- 
hmlted. 
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Our  transportation  system  has  a  capacity 
far  greater  than  prior  to  World  War  n.  In 
1939  to  1941  American-flag  vessr'  In  the 
overseas  trade  totaled  563.  Today,  Includ- 
ing reserve  Beets,  we  now  have  more  than 
five  times  as  many  ships,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage proportionately  greater. 

In  machine  tools,  our  present  production 
is  utilizing  only  one-half  of  the  available 
capacity. 

We  have  a  vast  addition  to  our  plant  ca- 
pacity, and  It  Is  much  better  distributed 
than  In  1940  The  shift  of  population  to- 
ward the  West  has  been  ftccf)mpanled  by  a 
shift  In  Industry  location?  It  is  much 
easier  to  operate  In  the  Pacific  than  it  was 
In  1940  and  1941.  as  we  have  already  demon- 
strated in  the  few  short  weeks  since  Korea. 
We  have  thousands  of  airfields,  shipyards. 
and  other  facilities  available  for  use  whose 
building  In  the  early  forties  required  a  vast 
number  of  man  hours  and  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  steel,  cement,  and  other  basic  ma- 
terials. These  facilities  are  available  to  be 
converted  without  the  drain  on  critical  ma- 
terials which  was  required  to  construct  them 
in  1940.  1941,  and  1942. 

Furthermore,  the  most  recent  statistics 
given  me  bv  the  Office  of  Business  Economics 
in  my.  Department  Indicate  that  plans  for 
fixed  investment  in  the  second  half  of  1950 
have  been  adiusted  sharply  upward,  ap- 
proximating »9.800.000,000.  a  figure  Cose  to 
the  peak  reached  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1948  and  9  percent  higher  than  In  the 
second  half  of  1949. 

Encouraging  as  these  signs  are.  we  are, 
however,  faced— and  will  be  faced— with 
many  grim  problems.  We  already  have  short- 
ages of  critical  materials,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  these  shortages  will  be 
relieved  In  the  near  future.  In  fact,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
m^y  grow.  The  news  from  Korea  at  the 
moment  Is  encouraging;  but  this  Is  no  sham 
battle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Those  we 
fight  mean  business,  and  It  Is  high  time  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  that  we  must  mean  busi- 
ness too.  The  Communist  control  imposes 
rigid  and  ruthless  discipline  from  the  top. 
The  ordinary  man  Is  not  ac-ked  what  he  wants 
to  do;  he  Is  told.  To  meet  the  coordinated 
effort  which  this  type  of  discipline  makes 
possible,  we  must  be  prepared  to  impose  dis- 
cipline upon  ourselves. 

It  Is  completely  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
after  a  brief  interval  the  problems  we  now 
face  In  Korea  will  be  ended  and  we  can  go 
back  to  -business  as  usual."  The  chips  are 
down.  The  u:e  of  this  phrase  indicates  a 
game  or  a  gamble.  When  you  gamble,  you 
take  some  chances:  but  It  Is  our  Job  to 
lengthen  the  odds  In  our  favor.  We  want 
better  than  a  gambler's  chance  to  make  se- 
cure the  future  of  America  and  the  future 
of  civilization. 

It  Is  about  time  that  all  segments  of  our 
economy  stop  thinkine  about  what  they  can 
demand  »nd  think  about  what  they  can 
give  to  save  themselves  and  all  of  us  from 
an  unpleasant  fate.  Not  only  as  groups,  but 
as  individuals,  this  theory  must  apply.  It 
must  apply  In  connection  with  prices,  wages, 
and  hoarding. 

The  matter  of  price  and  wa^e  controls 
has  not  been  given  to  me.  and  I  shall  not 
discuss  It  in  any  detail.  The  Presidents 
order  sets  un  an  Economic  Stabilization 
Agencv  which  will  deal  with  these  problems. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  talk  briefly  about 
hoarding.  We  have  been  given  the  power  to 
prosecute  hoarders,  and  to  requisition  the 
things  they  are  hoarding.  These  powers  will 
b*  ««erclsed.  and  I  can  pledge  you  that 
wrong-doers  will  be  punished.  In  every  sit- 
uation and  in  every  aee  there  are  people  who 
try  to  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  others 
There  are  those  who  are  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  military  dcir.atids  to  enrich  them- 
sel.es  We  will  undertake,  as  far  as  possible. 
to  prevent  this.     We  have  already  Issued  a 


so-called  inventory  order,  putting  32  war 
materials  under  control.  There  must  be  no 
accumulation  of  materials  beyond  what  Is 
needed  for  normal  production  and  stocks  of 
controlled  materials  are  to  he  held  to  a  prac- 
ticable minimum  working  inventory.  Fail- 
ure to  observe  this  order,  now  in  effect,  will 
subject  the  offender  to  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Other  materials  will  undoubt- 
edly be  added  to  this  list  as  time  goes  on. 

One  fundamental  objective  of  this  devel- 
oping program  is,  as  I  said  before,  tc  increase 
the  supply  of  needed  materials.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  present  supplies,  and  are  ac- 
quainting Industry  with  that  fact.  We  want 
a  continually  greater  supply  of  every  stra- 
tegic material,  so  that  we  will  have  not  only 
enough,  but  more  than  enough,  of  what  we 
need. 

I  referred  earlier  in  my  talk  to  the  item 
of  steel.  The  morning  when  the  NPA  was 
set  up.  and  Mr.  Harrison  sworn  in.  I  held  a 
meeting  with  the  executives  of  all  the  top 
steel  companies  in  the  country,  talked  with 
them  about  the  program,  told  them  what  we 
wanted,  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  specifi- 
cally at  an  early  dale  what  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  in  the  way  of  an  Increase  of  steel 
capacity. 

It  Is  essential,  of  course,  while  pursuing 
our  Immediate  military  objective,  to  main- 
tain our  own  economic  strength.  There  are 
many  problems  Involved,  the  most  menacing 
of  which,  In  my  Judgment,  is  the  threat  of 
inflation.  By  some  device,  by  some  method, 
we  must  prevent  the  inflationary  spiral  from 
getting  out  of  control.  If  it  Isn't  done  by 
one  method.  It  must  be  done  by  another.  As 
President  Truman  said  after  outlining  the 
vicious  results  of  the  inflationary  spiral.  "We 
must  not  let   these   things  happen." 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  car, 
flght  the  battle  against  Inflation.  One  meth- 
od calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
dollars  in  circulation  and  the  spending  power 
of  our  people.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  already  imposed  credit  controls  under 
the  powers  recently  given  them,  and  has 
stated  publicly  that  these  controls  vrtll  be 
made  more  drastic  if  they  do  not  produce 
early  and  substantial  results.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  stated  the  need  for  sirong 
credit  controls  in  connection  with  housing. 
Furthermore,  we  must  expect  heavy  and 
continued  taxation.  One  sound  device  for 
combating  Inflation  is  taxation,  and  it  Is 
highly  desirable  to  pay  as  we  go  In  this  great 
effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  We 
can.  therefore,  look  forward  to  heavy  and 
continued  tax  burdens — all  of  us. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive value  of  methiXls  of  taxation,  but  will 
leave  that  to  the  Treasury  expjerts  who  are 
responsible  for  raising  revenue. 

If  these  and  other  similar  methods  fail — 
or  perhaps  even  before  they  fall — it  may  l>e 
necessary  to  impose  controls  upon  prices  and 
wages.  This  Is  an  unpleasant  and  exasperat- 
ing procedure,  but  we  may  have  to  do  it. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  provides  for  an 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  which  will 
administer  the^e  particular  controls.  I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  upon  the  bvisinessmen 
of  this  country  the  folly  of  lncrea.sing  prices, 
nor  upon  the  workingmen  of  this  country 
the  folly  of  demanding  wage  Increases,  ex- 
cept as  such  increases  are  necessary  to  take 
care  of  specific  mequities  and  particular 
situations. 

Every  time  a  businessman  Increases  his 
prices,  and  every  time  a  labor  group  asks  for 
increa.^d  wages,  it  adds  to  the  rtrain.  There 
are  undoubtedly  seme  situations  where  in- 
creases In  prices  and  wages  are  justified — to 
readjust  inequities.  Aside  frcm  these  In- 
frequent situations,  price  and  wage  increases 
should  l)e  avoided. 

A  worklngm:  n  who  gets  a  10-percent  In- 
crea.'=e  in  his  "^aees,  with  which  he  must 
meet  a  12-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvmg.  Is  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 


It  is  idle  now  to  talk  al>out  battles  between 
capita!  and  labor  In  this  country.  Capital 
and  labor  must  Join  .orces  In  the  real  battle. 
If  that  is  lost,  we  all  go  down  together. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  small- 
business  man  and  the  employees  ol  the 
.small -business  man.  It  Is  highly  desirable 
thnt  this  important  part  of  our  economy  be 
given  attention.  There  are  almost  4.000.000 
separate  business  units  Ir.  these  United 
State?,  and  If  a  peacetime — or  for  that  mat- 
ter wartime — effort  i.-  to  succeed  these  units 
must  remain  active  and  healthy  This 
should  be  the  concern  of  government,  and 
it  should  also  be  the  concern  of  manp.ge- 
ment  and  labor.  Great  corporations — Na- 
tion-wide in  scope — and  great  labor  organi- 
zations of  similar  scope — should  have  in 
mind  The  needs  of  the  smaU-buslness  man 
and  the  employees  of  the  small -business 
man. 

During  World  War  II  we  recognized,  be- 
latedly the  need  to  have  the  skill  and  the 
eliori,  and  the  brains  of  smaller  business 
units  at  the  disposal  of  our  defense  effort. 
.\s  far  as  my  part  in  the  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  recoenize  this  need 
at  an  early,  and  not  a  late,  stage  of  our 
pweparation.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  recognize  that  our  effective  busi- 
ness units  are  not  confined  to  manufactur- 
ing. There  is  a  tendeny  to  ignore  completely 
the  function  played  ^y  distribution  in  our 
jjeace  and  wartime  economy  We  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  this  part  of  the  busing 
world. 

I  have  told  you  some  unpleasant  truths. 
In  my  opinion,  the  American  f>eople — all  of 
them — can  stand  the  truth:  furthermore.  In 
my  opinion,  the  American  people  want  the 
truth.  If  It  Is  unpleasant,  they  prefer  to 
know  it  early.  There  is  a  certain  pleasing 
sensation  which  comes  from  telling  people 
nice  things  It  Is.  however,  time  to  forego 
that  sensation  and  gain  some  satisfaction 
from  the  feeling  that  we  are  preparing  the 
American  people  to  base  their  future  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  reality. 


Resolution    of    Catbolic    War    Veteraas, 
Dq>artment  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoNSiw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  'legislative  day 
of  Friday.  Spptember  22'.  1950 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prln*'»d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  De- 
partment of  Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WherefiS  many  patriotic  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations strenuously  objected  to  the  origi- 
nal app<'Jintraent  of  Dean  Acheson  as  Secre- 
tan.-  of  Sta'.e.  and 

Whereas  the  American  public  has  b?come 
increasingly  alarmed  over  his  poUcy  of  cring- 
ing appeasement  toward  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  the  Far  East:  and 

Whereas  an  irate  electorate  recently  re- 
belied  at  his  championing  cf  a  person  for- 
mally adjudicated  a  Communist  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States:  and  

Whereas  his  policy  of  obsequiously  surren- 
dering to  the  outlaw  demands  of  the  Com- 
munisms in  Asia  h:is  been  tr.  n  uehly  and 
dramatlcr.lly  repudiated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 


i 


. 
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Where**  the  aloreutld  complete  reversal  of 
the  policies  he  to  »tubboruly  »n<l  dangerouB- 
ly  fttfTontad  ^»«  d«»iroyed  whatever  con- 
g^fyalila  M«  b*  may  bave  hein  to  our  coun- 
try as  a  member  oi  the  Prealdenf*  Cabinet; 
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WbarcAa.  m  our  conaldered  opinion,  recent 
wcrld  d«T«lopmenU  and  the  beat  interests  of 
our  beloved  country  required  hla  prompt 
naatmil   frcm   office:    Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Mmolted  by  tl\e  Cathnlic  War  Veterans. 
Dtpmrtm^nt  o/  Maryland,  in  special  meeting 
oMvmMerf  (Ate  2»th  day  of  ^un«  19S0.  That 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  be  reapect- 
luUy  peutloned  to  request  the  immediate 
reclgnaUon  of  Dean  Acheaon  aa  Secretary  of 
State:  and  be  It  further 

Mesolved.  That  copies  of  tbla  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Bon.  Hwry  8.  Truman. 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  press 
of  Baltimore  City,  and  to  the  national  press 


Prosram  for  a  True  Pay-as-You-Go  Full- 
Coverage  Social-Security  Syitem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  nlhra-^ka 

IN  TKK  SENAli;  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  September  23  (legislatre  day 

0/  Friday.  September  22> .  ItSO 

Mr  BLHTER.  Mr  President,  under 
perml.«sion  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
placing  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
summary  of  my  program  for  a  pay-as- 
you-k;o  soci:-' -security  system.     , 

There  beinK  no  objecUon.  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Record,  as  follows. 

Mr  President,  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion m  recent  years  a  deeply  disturbing  ob- 
■ervaUon.  People  are  saying  that  we  are  so 
far  along  the  road  to  sialism  that  we  can- 
nc»^  possibly  turn  back,  and  so  we  might  as 
well  m:<ke  the  best  of  It  ThU,  of  course. 
Is  the  moat  mallcluus  non.senae. 

I.  we  are  on  the  wrong  road— and  statL-sm 
Is  th?  antithesis  of  democracy— then  we  must 
reorient  ourselves  But  we  dont  have  to 
waste  time  goint;  bacK  Far  better,  we  can 
cut  a  new  trail  across  country  until  we 
reach  the  right  road  off  which  we  wandered. 

Mr  President.  It  is  becauie  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  r  >ad  w««  are  now  travellne  in 
regard  x<->  »<x-lal  securliv  l«  leading  us  away 
frr.m  American  IdeaU  and  toward  ultimate 
national  Insecurry  and  dl-saster  that  I  am 
sugKcsttng  a  freah  approach  to  the  entire 
problem 

r  am  propfialng  a  fulJ-covera^e  pav-as-vnu- 
go  social -security  program  which  would  give 
more  protection  to  more  Amerlran.-t  than  the 
SccUl  Security  Act  amendments  of  I960  and 
sp*"!!  securUy  rather  than  inaecuriiy  lor  our 
national  ecuiomy. 

The  very  real  danger  which  lurks  In  the 
1950  amendments  Is  that  we  will  be  lulled 
Int  •  a  false  sense  <if  srcuU  security  on  our 
home  front,  while  i;:rai:it;  ourselves  for  all- 
out  defense  ot  our  American  way  of  life  from 
foreign   attack 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  shall  In  llcate 
the  social.  e<ouomic.  and  pxiUtlcal  pitfalls 
of  our  present  system  us  I  see  liiem.  before 
offering  you  my  subbtltule  American  Citizens 
Pension  Plan 

aOCUL    INSBCUtlTT 

The  bad  features  of  our  present  system 
fall  Into  three  broad  categorlea:  (1)  In- 
humanities. Injustices  and  undemocratic 
dlfccruuiimtt  jns,  iJi  e<<'i,omlc  uuacuudneas; 
and  (3)   political  presaurea. 


So-called  social  securUy  has  been  with 
us  now  tor  15  years.  Back  In  1935,  weary 
and  discouraged  from  depression,  many  be- 
lieved the  promises  then  nude  by  President 
Rooaevelt  that  the  magic  formiUa  of  con- 
tributory, deferred- paynient.  social  Insur- 
ance would  free  us.  from  the  fear  of  poverty 
In  old  age.  The  Nation  did  "not  question 
where  this  fine  scheme  came  from,  nor  exam- 
ine carefully  who  was  In  and  who  waa  out — 
but  parsed  the  Social  Security  Act  confident 
that,  by  virtue  of  compulsory  contributions. 
It  was  purchasing.  In  a  dignified  manner, 
adequate  retirement  pensions.  There  would 
be  no  more  poorhouses;  no  more  public  char- 
ity; no  more  of  the  humiliation  and  grief  of 
the  means  test.  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  their  old-age  assistance  programs  was 
to  be  only  a  temporary  expedient  while  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  waa  being  set 
up  and  perfected. 

Now.  after  15  years  and  the  latest  liberal- 
izing amendments,  what  do  we  find? 

We  find  a  monster  two-headed  system, 
half  federally  administered,  half  State- 
admlnlsiered.  arbitrarily  dividing  the  Amer- 
ican pecple  Into  two  groups;  thoae  consid- 
ered worthy  of  receiving  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors" Insurance  beneflu  as  a  right  based 
on  compulsory  token  contributions,  and 
thoae  conalclered  unworthy,  t)eyond  the  pale, 
without  OASI  rights  or  benefits. 

To  thla  latter  group  the  system  says:  "If 
you  are  In  need,  declare  yourself  a  pauper, 
prove  you  have  no  assets,  no  close  relatives 
who  might  be  forced  to  support  ycu.  Open 
your  books.  Let  a  paid  social  worker  snoop 
around  and  look  under  the  rug  to  ^e  that 
you  have  nothing  :  Idden.  Then  as  a  public 
ward,  after  long  delay,  you  will  be  sent  a 
check  made  up  partly  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  partly  of  Federal  taxes.  But  If  you 
should  have  the  luck  to  earn  .^  few  dollars, 
you  will  be  cut  off  and  run  the  risk  of  losing 
your  place  on  the  list." 

Out  of  our  eleven  and  one-half  million 
men  and  women  over  65  today,  only  two  and 
one-half  million  are  receiving  OASI  tieneflts 
as  a  right.  This  figure  Includes  some,  but 
not  all,  of  those  65  or  over  taken  In  by  the 
new  law.  Of  these,  about  250,000  have  been 
forced  to  undergo  the  means  test  to  qualify 
for  supplementary  local  public  assistance  be- 
cause their  OASI  benefits  are  Insufficient. 
Two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  who 
have  not  qualified  for  OASI  (although  many 
of  them  may  have  contributed  but  a  few 
dollars  less  th.in  required)  are  on  public 
a.tslstance  with  all  the  Indignity  that  that 
implies.  And  over  6.000.000  not  qualified  for 
OASI  and  too  proud  to  apply  for  a.^lstance 
receive  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  Many 
of  them  may  be  as  worthy  a.s  those  selected 
for  the  former  and  as  needy  as  those  sub- 
jected to  the  latter  In  addition,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  largest 
single  group  of  these  8,000  000  forgotten  old 
folks  are  widows  who  are  not  working  and 
wh>.«e  Incomes  range  from  $1,000  all  the  way 
down  to  i»ro 

The  present  situation  Is  In  process  of 
chani^c.  since  the  new  l.-»w  became  operative 
only  recently  (September  1.  1950).  Even 
when  all  th<»e  now  eligible  for  Immediate 
t)enefiifc  under  the  new  act  are  brought  onto 
the  benefit  lists,  however.  It  Is  not  expected 
to  chni'.i?e  this  picture  materially 

In  Rhort,  even  after  the  recent  lU:)ernllalng 
ameiuliuents.  out  of  sonie  eleven  and  one- 
half  .Tillllon  men  nnd  women  over  65.  we  have 
only  arovind  two  and  one-half  million  receiv- 
ing old-age  Insurance  benefits,  and  the  rest — 
over  u  000  OOO— receiving  public  assistance  or 
nothing. 

We  have  only  to  examine  the  record  to 
find  that  In  selecting  the  privileged  Ameri- 
cans fjr  OAiJI  the  sy.stem  operates  like  a 
lottery,  awarding  benefits  to  those  lucky 
enough  to  acquire  "in.sured  status  '  by  work- 
ing in  covered  emplo\ment  the  required 
number  of  calendar  qu\rters  and  denying 
benefits    to    anyone    who    falls    short    by    so 


much  as  a  few  dollars.  Basically,  however, 
the  system  discriminates  against  the  young 
In  favor  ot  the  old,  against  men  and  woi  >en 
who  want  to  continue  to  work  alter  65  in 
favor  of  thoae  who  retire,  against  women  in 
favor  of  nrien.  and  against  the  poor  in  favor 
of  the  rich. 

As  of  January  1,  1951,  of  the  eat.lmat«d 
82.000.000  men  and  women  who  wUl  have 
contributed  to  OASI  since  the  beglnrUcg. 
only  around  60,000,000  wlU  have  fully  in- 
sured status.  It  is  true  that  the  1950  amend- 
ments will  take  In  some  500,000  of  the  pres- 
ent a^ed  and  that  increased  coverage  will 
make  it  lesa  likely  to  lose  status  by  going 
In  and  out  of  covered  employment.  Even  so, 
the  system  will  sUlke  from  the  rolls  anyone 
whom  catastrophe  strikes  before  he  haa 
acquued  "injured  status." 

The  amendments  make  It  possible  for  a 
man  of  63  or  older  to  qualify  for  benefits  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Udder,  with  six  quarters 
and  a  total  contribution  of  1450.  For  thla 
»4.50  if  he  retires  immediately  alter  six 
quarters,  he  may  receive  a  primary  benefit 
of  920  per  mouth  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
If  his  wile  Is  the  same  age.  with  the  usual 
life  expectancy  of  13  yean  for  him  and  15 
for  her.  they  may  net  for  that  original  $4  50 
investment  $4,826.  However,  a  man  62  yeara 
old  or  older,  earning  W.600  or  over,  would 
do  even  better.  Under  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  and  his  wife  might  expect 
to  receive  $17,373  worth  of  hand-outs  from 
Uncle  Sam— and  these  arc  conservative  esti- 
mates. Under  particular  circumstances  such 
as  a  greater  number  of  dependents  and 
longer  years  of  life,  the  windfalls  would 
come  much  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  today's  20-vear- 
olds.  the  amendments  demand  40  quarters 
in  covered  employment  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits; and  If  today's  youth  stay  all  their  work- 
ing lives  In  covered  employment,  their  com- 
pulsory contributions  (which  will  rise  to  2 
percent  In  1854  and  3\^  percent  In  1970)  will 
amount  to  sufflclent  to  buy  a  policy  from 
a  private  company. 

Although  the  amendments  do  raise  the 
•aroed  Income  exemption  from  $15  to  $&0 
per  month  after  65.  there  Is  no  celling  on 
unaaraed  Income  and  retirement  Is  still  at 
a  premium,  although  our  economy  needs 
more,  not  fewer  workers,  and  It  Is  generally 
ag.'eed  that  continued  employment  rather 
than  retirement  Is  better  for  the  aging  In- 
dividual himself. 

Similarly,  the  amendments  ease  the  dis- 
crimination against  women  by  the  Innova- 
tion of  dependen.  husband's  beneflta  But 
the  system  still  assumes  that  a  woman  needs 
less  to  live  on  than  a  man,  not  only  when 
husband  and  wife  are  living  together,  but 
when  she  Is  a  widow  and  alone 

Most  grotesque  of  all  la  the  System  s  con- 
tinued discrimination  against  the  "under- 
privileged "  While  raising  the  highest  pri- 
mary benefits  to  $80  per  month,  the  amend- 
ments only  raise  the  lowest  Ijenefits  to  $30 
per  month — still  not  enough  to  live  on  In- 
dependently over  most  of  the  United  States, 
And.  while  extending  coverage  to  some  of 
the  richest  men  and  women  in  the  country, 
the  new  law  still  excludes  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  million  ot  the  gainfully  employed. 
Including  those  most  likely  to  be  In  need. 
Investigation  reveals  the  astounding  pic- 
ture of  bank  presidents,  corporation  execu- 
tives, and  Hollywood  stars  among  those  re- 
ceiving OASI  benefits  as  a  right— a  right 
for  which  they  have  only  made  compulsory 
token  contributions,  remember — while  mar- 
ginal domestic  servants,  migratory  farm 
labor,  share-croppers,  and  the  wid'  w-  whose 
deceased  husband  failed  by  a  few  dollars  to 
acquire  Instu-ed  status,  must  await  their  turn 
to  prove  abaolute  need  before  being  given 
public  aaalstance. 

Is  this  security,  or  Is  It  sand  In  our  eyes? 

■CONOMIC   lNSl(."aiTT 

Now  let  ua  consider  the  economic  aspecu 
of  the  present  system. 
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Individual  security  Is  only  as  secure  as  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  Nation;  and  there 
are  enough  ominous  signs  that  the  hand- 
outs we  are  contemplating  will,  In  due  time, 
undermine  our  entire  national  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  OASI  Is  not  an  Insurance 
at  all  In  the  actuarial  sense.  ThU  Is  readily 
understandable  when  a  comparison  la  made 
between  the  total  contributions  and  the 
windfall  benefits  of  persons  retiring  during 
the  first  20  years.  Even  with  the  rising  pay- 
roll-tax rale  during  the  maturing  years  of 
the  system,  benefits  far  outstrip  what  the 
employee's  contribution  or  tax  would  pur- 
chase actuarially.  This  means  that  other 
people  must  pay  the  actuarial  margin  of 
error.  Not  only  is  the  employers'  part  of  the 
tax  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  higher 
prices,  but  the  forfeiture  of  some  contribu- 
tors add  to  the  windfall  of  others. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
happens  to  the  payroll  taxes  collected.  Ob- 
viously the  money  cannot  be  kept  safe  and 
sound  In  a  sock.  It  must,  under  law.  be  In- 
vested in  Government  obligations.  The  Gov- 
ernment promptly  spends  the  money,  pays 
Interest  to  Itself  from  the  uxpayers'  pock- 
ets on  the  slips  of  paper  In  the  Treasury  and 
then,  when  these  OASI  lOUs  fall  due. 
must  either  float  new  bond  issues  or  tax 
the  people  again  to  get  the  cash  to  pay  the 
benefits. 

But  by  far  the  most  dangerous  element  In 
the  economics  of  the  liberalized  law  is  the 
rising  cost  of  the  dual  old  age  and  survivors 
Insurance  public-assistance  system.  OASI 
deferred  payments  Increase  precipitously  as 
greater  numbers  retire  on  a  high-benefit 
scale.  And.  If  past  performance  Is  any  indi- 
cation of  future  trends,  political  pressures 
will  continue  to  multiply  the  millions  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  State  and  local 
public  assistance. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Moulton.  president  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  In  his  preface  to  the  Cost 
and  Financing  of  Social  Security  by  Lewis 
Merlam  and  Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck,  declares: 

"The  old  age  and  survivors  Instirance 
system  In  Its  present  form  Involves  con- 
stantly mounting  costs  over  a  50-year  period. 
Great  confusion  has  been  engendered  In  the 
public  mind  because  of  the  assumption  that 
these  costs  can  be  gradually  provided  for 
through  the  application  of  ordinary  Insur- 
ance principles.  That  Is.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  the  social -security  taxes  now  being  paid 
furnish  the  resources  from  which  the  future 
t)enefits  may  be  paid.  The  fact  is  that  i>  prac- 
tically universal  governmenul  system  cannot 
successfully  apply  the  actuarial  legal  reserve 
devices  of  private,  voluntary  insurance  sys- 
tems As  the  present  system  operates,  no 
real  reserve  funds  with  which  to  meet  future 
requirements  are  accumulated.  The  bene- 
fits win  have  to  be  paid  out  of  future  taxes. 

"The  future  demands  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  t>enefit  payments — to  be  paid  out 
of  future  taxes — will  be  so  ureat  that  it  ap- 
pears to  us  essential  that  they  be  given  full 
consideration  now  before  the  commitments 
are  made.  The  demand  for  cash  for  bene- 
fits must  toe  studied  in  the  light  of  other 
governmental  cash  requirements  for  national 
defense,  foreign  relations,  veterans'  benefits. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  all  other 
activities  of   Government   " 

The  authors  conclude  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  true  pay-as-you-go  system  under 
which  persons  now  in  need  will  have  those 
needs  niet   from  current  revenues. 
pouTicAi.  nfSEcxnirrT 

Now,  Mr  President,  let  us  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Inquire  how  we  managed  to  develop 
a  system  of  ostensible  security  which  In  fact 
eifdangers  our  national  well-being. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  this  hpj  hap- 
pened without  our  knowing  It  for  three 
reasons: 

1.  Social  Insurance  Is  a  foreign  concept. 
started  by  th<»  German  chancellor.  Otto  von 
Eismarck.  in  the  1880's  to  buy  off  democracy 


In  his  time.  The  Idea  of  Insurance  was  a 
political  trick  to  raise  revenue  wiUe  fooling 
the  people  Into  believing  In  their  right  to 
state-guaranteed  assistance.  It  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  opportunity  which  was 
opening  before  the  peoples  of  the  western 
powers.  But  It  worked  In  the  rigidly  class- 
conscious  German  society,  to  keep  the  masses 
subser^'lent  to  the  Crown,  to  the  Weimar  Re- 
public, and  finally  to  Adolph  Hitler. 

GrafteJ  on  to  the  American  scene,  the  old 
age  insurance  benefit  formula,  determined 
by  the  payroll  tax  ( despite  some  minor  dif- 
ferences (  could  not  but  create  class  prejudice 
and  work  hardships  here  as  abroad. 

A  windfall  Federal  hand-out  to  an  .Ameri- 
can bank  president  at  65  affords  him  no 
more  dignity  than  a  needs-tested  public  as- 
sistance check  does  a  poor  widow. 

2  The  fact  that  OASI  excluded  so  many 
classes  of  our  population  and  the  Federal 
Government  guaranteed  open-end  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States  to  help  them  with  their 
assistance  programs  was  an  invitation  to 
local  politicians  to  promise  free  Federal 
money  to  their  constituents.  Thus  the  fan- 
tastic mushroom  growth  of  the  State  old  age 
assistance  programs. 

3.  The  public  in  general  has  been  kept  In 
Ignorance  lx3th  of  the  foreign  origin  of  OASI 
and  of  the  political  and  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  dual  social  security  system,  while 
more.  bUger,  and  t>etter  piersons  was  the  hue 
and  cry  of  many  voters  as  well  as  vote-getters 
from  coast  to  coast. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  so 
stupid  or  unpatriotic  as  to  undermine  our 
national  economy  for  short-term  personal 
gam — If  they  realized  what  they  were  doing, 
if  they  were  told  the  truth.  Certainly  the 
mess  we  are  in  Is  not  the  social  security  the 
people  thought  they  were  voting  for. 

La3t  year  former  President  Hoover  WTOte  to 
Chairman  Docchton.  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  follows: 

"The  real  and  urgent  problem  Is  the  need 
group.  It  is  not  solved  now.  nor  can  it  be 
solved  for  many  years,  by  the  Federal  insur- 
ance system,  even  ii"  that  system  can  be  made 
to  work  efficiently." 

After  recommending  that  an  Independent 
research  body  be  established  to  analyze  other 
possible  systems,  Mr.  Hoover  concluded: 

"A  careful  inquiry  might  disclose  an  en- 
tirely different  system  which  would  avoid  the 
huge  costs  o'  administration  and  duplication, 
which  would  substitute  some  other  form  of 
taxation,  more  simple  and  more  direct  for  Its 
support,  and  which  would  give  more  positive 
security  to  the  aged  than  this  complicated 
system" 

Mr  President,  during  more  than  3  montha 
of  public  hearings  and  many  weeks  of  execu- 
tive session,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
labored  to  report  out  social  security  amend- 
ments that  would  be  fair  and  Just  to  all 
Americans.  However,  we  found  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  devise  an  old-age  social  insur- 
ance formula  to  make  the  present  aged  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  or  to  cover  those  most  likely 
to  be  in  need — such  as  marginal  domestics, 
migratory  farm  labor,  and  share  croppers. 
It  was  Imposi-lble  because  old-age  social  In- 
surance was  designed  lor  the  wage  earner,  not 
for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

I  strongly  suspect  Lhat  the  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  not  only  unhappy  con- 
cerning the  conglomerate  amendments  which 
now  have  become  law.  but,  for  reasons  of 
Justice  and  considerations  of  economy,  would 
favor  an  honest  pay-as-you-go  social  security 
system.  This  is  proven  by  the  proposed  com- 
mittee resolution  to  set  up  a  subcommittee 
specifically  instructed  to  study  pay-as-you- 
go. 

It  became  apparent  during  the  hearings 
that  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  fall 
into  three  principal  groups;  (1)  Those  who 
would  like  to  see  a  pay-as-you-go  plan 
adopted,  but  who  cling  to  the  idea  of  con- 
tributions; (2)  these  who  want  a  pay-as-you- 


go,  low,  flat-rate  floor  of  protection  for  all 
citizens  without  a  means  test;  (3i  those  who 
believe  with  the  Brookings  Institution  In 
pay-as-you-go  protection  for  the  aged  but  en 
the  basis  of  some  kind  of  a  means  test,  as 
the  only  system  economically  sound. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  about  to  outline 
Is  an  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Hoover's  recom- 
mendations and  to  incorporate  In  one  uni- 
versal-eligibility, pay-as-you-go.  contributory 
social  security  program,  the  best  features  of 
the  various  points  of  view.  That  la:  (1) 
Equal  protection  for  all  under  the  law;  (2) 
freedom  from  the  means  test;  (3)  universal 
contribution;  and  (4)  economic  soundness; 
pay-as-you-go.  go-as-you-pay  on  an  Income- 
tax,  income-supplement  basis,  for  all  aged 
persons  and  dependent  children  whoae  in- 
come or  means  of  support  drops  below  a  given 
minimum. 

A  MEXICAN   crny.-Ns    PureiON    pu^n 

In  a  nutshell,  my  program,  after  wiping  the 
slate  clean  of  the  fallacious  foreign  concept 
Of  social  insurance  under  which  selected 
classes  make  token  contributions  toward  an- 
nuity rights,  would  recognize  the  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  protection,  on  the 
fire-insurance  principle,  in  case  of  need  in 
old  age.  It  would  provide  pensions  on  a 
mathematical  sliding  scale,  without  a  means 
test  and  without  discrimination,  In  amounts 
to  supplement  inadequacies  of  Income.  The 
Important  problem  of  old-age  protection 
would  thus  be  solved  in  a  manner  that  would 
neither  bankrupt  the  Nation  nor  humiliate 
the  re<;tpients 

Here  Is  the  plan  In  broad  outline  predi- 
cated upon  the  asumption  that  a  top-flight 
commission  t>e  appointed  to  work  out  de- 
tails and  to  follow  up  the  provisions  affect- 
ing the  aged  In  principle  also  for  dependent 
children : 

I.  Pension  provisions :  Oeate  a  new  social 
security  system  as  a  substitute  for  the  In- 
defensible duai  OASI-publlc  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  present  act.  under  which : 

A.  Every  American  citizen  aged  65  and  over 
would  have  the  right  to  a  citizen's  pension, 
according  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Every  individual  over  65  whose  estima- 
tion of  income  for  the  year  ahead  (as  cur- 
rently required  for  income  tax  purposes) 
was  $600  or  less,  would  receive  a  citizens  pen- 
sion of.  for  example,  $50  a  month — the  exa'  c 
amount  to  be  determined.  This  would  pro- 
vide every  aged  couple  $100  per  month. 

2.  Every  individual  65  and  over  whose 
estimation  of  income  for  the  year  ahead  was 
more  than  t600,  would  receive  a  cltlaen's 
p<  nslon  reduced  by  $1  a  month  for  every  $50 
more  of  annual  Income. 

3.  Every  Individual  65  and  over  whose  esti- 
mation of  Income  for  the  year  ahead  was 
$2,450  or  more  would  receive  no  citizen's 
pension. 

B  Revised  declarations  of  estimated  In- 
come could  be  made  throughout  the  year. 
Following  the  end  of  a  calendar  year,  the 
amount  of  overpayment  or  underpayment 
of  an  individuals  pension  would  be  deter- 
mined and  any  necessary  adjustments  would 
be  consolidated  with  other  necessary  income 
tax    ad'ustmentb. 

II.  Financing:  Support  the  new  system  by 
a  tax  on  every  citizen  whose  net  taxable  In- 
come exceeds  some  such  small  amount  as 
$600  a  year.  Thus,  substantially  every  Indi- 
vidual would  during  some  period  of  his  life 
be  contributing  toward  his  ultimate  protec- 
tion. 

A.  The  rate  of  the  supporting  taa  would 
be  redetermined  from  time  tc  time  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  necessary  costs  for  financing 
the  system.  This  would  constitute  checks 
and  balances  between  the  means  of  the  con- 
tributors and   the  desires   of  the  recipients. 

B.  The  initial  rate  of  the  supporting  tax. 
according  to  the  proposed  schedule,  would 
probably  be  around  5  percent  and  in  any 
event  would  be  limited  to  the  first  $3,000  of 
Individu::!  Income.  This  5  percent  wcuid  b« 
only  in  part  additional  because; 
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1    The  existing  payroll  tax  would  not  b« 

7.  In  the  Iotir  run  the  local  taxea  requlrea 
to  Mippart  the  aMtauuic«  programs  would 
ht  MHlied. 

8.  Th*  lnltl«l  tax  would  b«  •ccotnpan'M 
toy  B  r«luctlon  of  about  av,  percent  In  the 
refrulsr  lncoTne-t«x  rate«  on  the  flrst  $3,000 
cf  indtvVJual  Income  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  iTstem  la  "t  once  rcllpvlnjj 
Xh»  Federal  Oovernment  of  subatantlally 
ovar  a  bUUon  dollara  a  year  In  KTunU-ln-ald. 

«.  On  iht  oUmt  band,  the  l«00  personal 
taBom^-ttat  «stmpttaa  for  individuals  65  and 
ov«r  mieht  be  abolished. 

in  Tranaltlon;  An  Important  task  of  the 
special  conamlaalon  would  be  the  equitable 
dlapi^tlon  of  the  preaent  OASI  fund. 


■I 


A.  BeXund  to  contributor*  In  the  form  of 

booda. 

B.  Used  fimd  for  first  year"*  operation  of 

new  lyatem. 

C.  Hold  fund  Intact  and  use  Interest  a.«  a 
cuahlon  for  recession  periods  when  Incomes 
drop. 

ADVAKTAGES 

Such  a  program  as  here  envisioned  would 
have  very  deftnite  advantages  over  the  prea- 
en  system  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  ad- 
mlnuiration.  the  national  economy,  and  the 
beat  intereiiU  of  tha  American  people 
Individually 

amvrtfon  tradition:  It  would  be  American 
aa  uppnewl  to  our  present  copy  of  European 
class  leglalatlon.  It  would  be  Just,  demo- 
cratic, nondiacrlmlnatory.  It  would  play  no 
fr.voritea:  offer  no  special  privJeges.  It 
would  match  the  equal  opp<,jrtunlty  of  our 
American  way  of  life  with  equal  protection 
against  loas  of  income  in  old  age.  It  wotild 
assure  every  American,  the  richest  as  well 
aa  the  poorest.  Uiat  if  catastrophe  should 
strike,  he  or  she  would  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  by  right,  in  a  wholly  dignified 
manner.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  put  the 
burden  of  responsibility  on  the  individual 
to  work  and  to  save.  Also.  It  would  put 
responsibility  on  the  individual  whom  cataa- 
uophe  did  strike  to  make  an  honest  declara- 
tion of  his  inconie  for  the  -year  ahead — Jtiat 
n«  now  he  is  expected  to  make  an  honest 
Income  tax  return — and  to  he  would  deter- 
mtai  tJm  own  citizen  s  pensior .  In  other 
warda.  responslMllcy  would  be  rt;turned  to 
thr  Individual  for  his  own  welfare. 

National  economy:  My  proposed  program 
would  be  economically  sound.  It  would  coat 
far  less  than  the  present  system  while  pro- 
viding proujction  fur  the  entire  population 
intTffill  of  selective  groups  thereof,  Mr. 
OMtga  XmBaerwahr.  former  Chief  Actuary 
'or  OASI.  a  distinguished  autnorlty  in  this 
fkeld.  has  suppled  a  pntlimlnary  cost  study 
In  which  he  concludes  *uh  the  conserva- 
tive itatement  that  the  adoption  at  my  pro- 
poaal  in  iubBiltnuon  for  the  present  social- 
Mcnrity  sv^tem  "votild  produce  an  ultimate 
WTtng  of  aS.OM.OOO^MJO  a  year. '  Mr  Immer- 
nahr's  eatlmate  ot  course  takes  into  con- 
iideratUm  a  viistly  simpllfleU  administration 
am  greatly  reduced  bureaucratic  expenses. 
Stnee  it  would  not  undernune  the  nailtinai 
■y,  it  would  offer  every  American  far 
•urance  of  sectirlty 

public    reaction     My   propoMU   to 

aVqi^  the  meaps  iirst  would  have  a  direct, 
laaaMiltete  sppeai  (or  tr.  approoumately 
tJMjOOO  present  pubUe  assistance  redpA- 
ente— not  to  mention  any  who  might  have  to 
undergo  the  teat  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

My  prcpf*al  to  bring  in  the  prcaent  aged 
would  ttfffct  over  6  UOO.OOO  who  now  are  re- 
ceiving nothing,  in  addiUon  to  thoss  3.000.000 
now  .111  assistance. 

Mv  proposal  for  unlTereal  ellgtbUity  would 
efTe^t  flfteen  to  twenty  million  larmsrs. 
ahsrecroppers.  migratory  farm  labor,  and 
man;tnul  domestic  servants 

Mv  proposal  to  r'>y  pension;,  on  a  grad- 
uated. Incoroe-laes  basis  would  give  mure 
in  iH^-tialotvB  to  greater 


Organlxed  labor  would  tcMn  right  on  down 
the  line  It  Is  true  my  proposal  would 
reduce  the  over-ail  pensions  of  those  few 
retlre<l  workers  who  hold  a  25-year  record 
of  service  with  companies  having  no  offset 
cUiue  In  their  c>.llectlve  barRalnlng  pension 
contracts.  However,  it  would  give  more  to 
the  vast  majority  ot  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  small  bostnesa  and  who  change 
Joh,<  every  few  years. 

Farmers  would  approve  my  proposal  as  a 
guaranty  of  their  traditional  Independence 
rather  than  In  any  way  interfering  with  It. 
Rural  areas  eenerally  would  be  emancipated 
from  the  oppression  of  public  assistance. 

State  governments  would  be  relieved  of  a 
large  share  of  their  present  financial  outlay 
for  public  assistance.  State  funds  would 
thus  bo  freed  for  other  necessary  local  de- 
velopments  or  for   tax   reductions. 

The  advantages  of  my  proeram  for  the 
individual  American,  for  Important  frroups 
of  Americans,  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  add  up  to  an 
Impressive   total. 

The  3,000.000  aged  on  public  assl-Hance.  the 
a.000.000  present  aged  on  neither  OASI  nor 
public  assistance,  plus  the  flfteen  to  twenty 
million  of  the  gainfully  employed  who  re- 
main uncovered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendments  of  J950.  amount  to  more  than 
25,000.000  American."!  who  would  be  benefited 
by  the   adoption   of   my  program. 

Add  to  this  the  advant.ige  to  be  won  by 
the  members  of  organlred  lalxir  and  by  the 
farm  population  on  top  of  the  financial  relief 
to  State  treastirles — and  who  have  we  left 
against  It?  Those  OASI  compulsory  con- 
tributors who  might — but  then  might  not — 
land  a  windfall.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  would  lose.  And  even  they  would  gain 
surer  protection  in  case  of  need  by  con- 
tributing to  a  sounder  national  economy 

It  has  been  said  by  proponent-^  of  the 
present  system  that  the  American  people, 
all  of  whom  would  be  taxed  (or  would  con- 
tribute) for  American  citizens  pensions  snd 
aid  to  dependent  children  wotild  not  consider 
It  fair  not  to  receive  their  money  back  In 
case  they  were  frugal  or  lucky  and  able  to 
save  for  more  than  a  »3,000  a  year  Income 
after  65. 

I  don't  believe  It.  The  American  people 
consider  it  perfectly  fair  to  buy  fire  Insur- 
ance and  expect  only  to  get  their  money  back 
In  cn?e  the  house  burns  down  But  far 
more  Important,  the  American  people  who 
gladly  contrlbu'e  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-devastated  Bxirope  and  the  building  up 
of  backward  areas  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
sure  feel  strong  enough  to  support  thoee  of 
their  own  aged  and  dependent  children  who 

have  for  whatever  reason  found  themselves 
In  the  p>osltlon  of  having  to  draw  on  their 
Insurance  policies. 

Mr  President,  I  offer  my  ftill-ellglblUty. 
contributory,  pay-as-you-go  8<x-lal -security 
program  to  indicate  the  way  wo  may  reach 
the  American  road  off  which  we  wandered. 
Only  on  the  American  road  can  be  hope  to 
continue  to  live  the  American  way  sr.d  ade- 
quately defend  ourselves  from  enemies  with- 
in and  without. 


Tlte  New!  of  a  United  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or    NORTH    I    \BoLlNA 

IN  TTIE  .«^ENATE  OF    niF   UNTTED  ST.\TES 

Mnndav.  SovrmbiT  27.  1950 

Mr.  HOEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimuus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  vory  im- 
portant  statement   made    by    my    col- 


league. Senator  Frank  P.  Graham.  *ho 
retire:^  today  from  the  Senate.  This 
statement  i.s  entitled  "The  Need  of  a 
United  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reccud.  as  follo-.vs: 
THr  NriD  or  a  UNrrm  Ame«ica  CoNraoNXED 

With  tht.  TnarAT  or  loTALnaaiAN  1tk.*nnt 

axo  Global  Was 

nvmoDUcnow 

As  the  first  oT  those  Senators  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  leave  the  Senate,  under  the 
terms  of  my  appointment  to  succeed  the 
lately  lamented  and  dUtingul&hed  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
J.  M.  Bruughton.  until  my  distinguished 
successcr.  the  Honorable  Wuxia  SsiiTH.  is 
qualified,  I  wish,  for  all  those  who  will  soon 
leave,  to  express  our  good  wishes  to  my 
successor  and  their  successors  in  the  high 
opportunity  at  a  critical  time  in  human  his- 
tory for  service  to  our  counuy  and  the  world. 
To  name  these  colleagues  who  will  scon  de- 
part from  these  HbIIs,  the  majority  leader, 
the  majority  whip,  the  chairmen  of  three  of 
the  most  Important  Senate  committees  and 
a  former  chairman,  and  six  other  able  mem- 
bera  of  important  committees,  representa- 
tives of  both  parties,  all  able,  eminent,  and 
patriotic  Americans,  to  name  them  would  be 
to  entitle  a  significant  chapter  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Senate. 

amaciATioiv  or  wosk  of  cotUAcris  tw 

CCHTT-naST    CONCKXSS 

I  have  a  sense  of  the  precious  trea.sures  of 
comradeship  and  of  workmanship,  even  for 
a  brief  period  In  a  beginning  way.  In  belr  g 
numbered  with  these  and  other  colleagues 
In  this  Confress  which  enacted  sucli  vital 
legislation  as:  further  provision  in  aid  of 
the  economic  recovery  of  free  nations;  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Atlantic  Pact:  the  mil  tary 
assistance  program  against  potential  ae^res- 
slon:  the  reciprocal -trade  aereements; 
a.sylum  for  the  persons  displaced  by  the  war; 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government  in  line 
with  the  Hoover  report:  the  housing  pro- 
gram for  veterans  and  people  of  low  .ncome; 
the  75  cents  minimum  wage:  the  extension 
of  social  security:  the  conservation,  reclama- 
tion, and  development  progxams:  the  flood 
control  and  power  pro^rmms.  the  atrrlcultural 

parity  price  support,  agricultural  extension, 
research  and  vocational  education,  rural 
electrification  and  telephones:  the  national 
scientific  research  program;  more  adequate 
provision  for  military,  naval,  air.  and  atomic 
power;  selective  service,  eoooomlc  controls, 
and  more  adequate  mobflfeMUkJU  of  the 
Nation  for  defeni^e  seralnst  aggression:  and 
other  vital  acts  for  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  people.     Much  remains  to  be  done. 

THX  VlCl  PftXSIOXNT  THZ  BCAKOl  OF  GOOD  WISHXS 
TO   NIWCOUIRS    AMD   VrTTXANS 

Mr.  President,  we  who  leave  look  to  you. 
who  pereiuiially  remain,  we  trust,  m  health 
and  happiness,  at  a  more  ample  time  and  in 
a  more  adequate  way.  to  Interpret  your  and 
our  good  wishes  to  ixjth  the  newcomers  ax.d 
tbe  veterans  who  will  now  carry  un  the  tradi- 
tions and  opportunities  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Yours  are  the  special  qtiaiihcationa 
for  such  an  interpretation.  Fur  ua  all  you 
are  "Mr.  Senate."  Tou  are  a  product  of  tioth 
Mm  House  and  tbe  Senate  and  a  byproduct 
Of  the  highest  traditions  of  these  two  his- 
torically American  institutions  which  come 
from  both  the  States  and  the  pe<-)ple  Tou 
are  the  only  Member  elected  bv  the  people 
of  all  the  4S  States.  By  Inheritance  you  are 
a  blend  of  eolonlal  America  and  the  pioneer 
West,  whose  forebears  followed  the  trails  of 
ThtnW  Boone  from  North  Carolina  into  old 
Kentucky,  a  composite  of  the  old  South  and 
the  new.  out  there  where  the  Wet-t  ti-?t  becan 
and  the  risen  South  now  beck'  :  i.  e  :r   - 

tone   Noiih  and   the  great   fur   W  t-tt   lui   \.ue 
triple  hope  of  a  greater  America. 
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In  your  composite  American  ism,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  recent  beautiful  reenforcements 
from  Missouri,  Itself  the  middle  quintessence 
and  herself  the  very  eSorescence  of  Amer- 
icanism, you  can  speak  for  us  all.  In  your 
own  folklore  you  speak  for  us  all,  whether 
In  the  chair  or  in  the  cloakroom,  by  the 
clock  or  by  the  calendar.  long  may  you 
preside.  Mr.  President,  with  yotir  fair  firm- 
ness and  gracious  courtesy,  youthful  wit. 
and  ancient  wisdom,  and  the  experienced 
skill  of  the  old  master  Unlike  Old  Man 
River,  you  do  say  something,  In  fact  many 
things  in  many  places,  yet  In  your  deep  and 
moving  ways,  you  Just  keep  rolling  along. 
Wlierever  you  tell  *he  stories  of  politics, 
history,  and  life,  the  people  gather  together 
to  hearken  to  yoiu*  eloquence  even  though. 
on  occasion  In  off  years,  they  may  vote  the 
other  way  and  then  expectantly  wait  for  you 
to  return  undismayed  for  another  day. 
Senators  come  and  Senators  go  but  you. 
Mr.  President,  Just  *  keep  roiling  along. 
Loaig  may  you  preside,  long  may  you  roll 
akmg.  by  sea  and  air.  road  and  rail,  over 
hill  and  dale.  Long  may  you  wave  from 
coast  to  coast  In  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  Hravj. 

In  your  inimitable  way.  Mr.  President,  at 
later  times  more  ample  for  your  historic 
background,  congressional  experience,  hu- 
mane insight,  and  composite  Americanism, 
we  pray  you  to  say  our  good  wishes  and  in- 
terpret to  all  those  who  carry  on  with  their 
devoted  work  the  hopes  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  which,  by  constitu- 
tional provisions,  modern  history,  and  global 
circumstance,  has  become  the  most  strategic 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

CLoex  aiimc  as  amuucans 
In  your  spirit,  Mr.  President,  after  the 
primaries,  as  members  of  political  parties, 
we  mainly  closed  ranks  as  Democrats  or  as 
Republicans.  After  the  general  election. 
in  like  spirit  as  citizens  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try In  a  vorld  threatening  to  human  free- 
dom, we  must  now  close  ranks  as  Americans. 
We  must  stand  united  on  the  shores  of  a 
continent  fronting  on  the  two  great  oceans 
which  connect  all  the  continents  under 
skies  which  reach  unbroken  around  the 
earth.  Beyond  these  shore  lines  it  Is  Im- 
perative In  self-defense  that  we  close  ranks 
as  a  free  peop'o  with  all   the  free  peoples  of 

the  earth  conlionted  with  us  by  the  threat 
of  totalitarian  tyranny  and  global  war.  This 
tOi.alltarlan  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  the  continents,  the  oceans,  and 
the  skies,  and.  by  t*-  -  ways  of  subversion, 
doubts,  and  confusions,  would  use  the  de- 
structive divisions  within  free  nations  and 
among  free  nations,  for  the  subjugation  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

THE    HOFI    or    THE    PEOPLE     FOK     PEACX 

At  the  shore  lines  by  closing  ranks  as 
Americans  and  tjeyond  the  shore  lines  by 
standing  united  with  all  free  peoples,  we 
will  make  It  unmlstakafcly  clear,  and  thereby 
give  pause  to  the  dictators,  that  we  will,  in 
a  great  American  tradition,  defend  free- 
dom against  aggress.on  to  the  uttermost 
with  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most 
sacred  honor.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
make  it  no  less  clear  to  the  great  Russian 
people  and  to  all  people,  as  far  as  we  can 
get  the  word  through  to  the  people,  that 
we  hold  on  with  prayerful  hope,  in  our  own 
Imperfect  and  vet  ever  aspiring  ways,  for 
daslng  the  global  ranks  as  human  beings 
wtth  the  will  to  centime  the  struggle  to- 
ward one  world  of  freedom.  Justice,  disarma- 
ment, and  peace  under  law  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

With  the  surrenders  of  the  Axis  Powers 
and  the  ratifications  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  by  61  nations,  there  came 
to  the  generation,  which  had  suffered  the 
deaths,  sorrows,  destruction,  and  miseries  of 
two  world  wars  and  one  world  depre.ssicn, 
the  hope  at  last  for  the  organization  of  free- 


dom. Justice,  and  peace  In  the  world.  The 
c  iOperatton  of  the  allied  nations  which  had 
won  the  war  against  fascism,  nazism.  and 
Imperialism  would  now,  It  was  hoped,  be  car- 
ried over  into  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
Nations  which  would  win  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  a  war  in  the  conquest  of  hunger,  fear. 
Injustice,  and  war  itself.  The  cause  for 
which  scores  of  millions  had  died,  lived  on 
in  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  At  long  last  peace  could  be 
organized  on  earth.  In  this  hope  there  was 
C(,mfort  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  dead  In  strange  lands  and  in  far 
waters  around  the  earth.  Now  at  last  as  a 
memorial  to  heroic  youth  and  as  an  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  the  mothers  of  men  the 
nations  would  organize  the  freedom  and 
peace  of  the  world. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE   UNnTD   STATTS  OF 
AMERICA    AND   THZ    U.    S.    S.    B. 

The  answer  to  the  prayers  and  hopes  of 
the  people  was  mainly  In  the  keeping  of  the 
two  nations — the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — which  survived  with  the  vast 
potentials  of  their  productive  and  military 
power.  Would  the  dislllusionments  of  war, 
resulting  too  much  in  the  loss  of  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  war  was  fought,  cause  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  organized 
International  coop)eration?  Would  the  Illu- 
sions of  Isolation  again  cause  us  to  lose  the 
f5eace  for  which  the  isolation  was  attempted? 
Would  confusion  of  minds  and  the  wavering 
Qi  purpose  isetween  national  isolation  and 
international  participation,  set  the  world 
stage  for  the  drift  Into  a  third  world  war? 
Wculd  the  Soviet  dictatorship  become,  as 
asserted,  a  transition  to  freedom,  democracy, 
and  peace  or  become  a  fixation  for  tyranny, 
acgresslon,  and  expanding  power?  Would 
the  Soviet  Union  return  to  the  policies  of 
subversion,  sabotage,  liquidation,  and  sub- 
Jiigation  or  turn  to  the  policy  of  participa- 
tion In  an  international  organization  for 
cooperation  and  peace? 

Once  before  In  this  generation  the  hopes 
cf  the  people  were  lifted  high  for  freedom 
and  peace  across  the  earth.  After  the  First 
World  War  the  United  States  of  America 
took  the  leadership  m  the  organization  of 
the  nations  for  peace.  In  the  postwar  re- 
action the  United  States  renounced  the 
League  of  Nations,  attempted  to  withdraw 
in  isolation,  erected  trade  barriers  with  the 
highest  tariff  walls,  and  failed  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  In  the  Second 
World  War  the  United  States,  to  help  win 
the  war.  shared  her  resources  and  her  gigantic 
production  with  all  the  Allied  nations. 
American  foods,  goods,  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 

and  ships  streamed  across  the  seas  for  the 
succor  of  the  people  and  the  armed  forces 
of  Britain.  Russia.  China,  and  associated  na- 
tions on  three  cortinents.  Lend-lease  dur- 
ing the  war.  Interim  aid  and  UNRRA  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  and  later  the  Marshall  plan, 
regional  pacts,  technical  assistance,  and  bold 
bipartisan  international  leadership,  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  was  ail  out  for 
international  cooperation  and  placed  Its  high 
faith  In  the  United  Nations  as  the  chief  hope 
ot   peace  m  the   world. 

The  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  carrying  on 
the  international  cooperation  which  won  the 
war.  withdrew  behind  the  iron  curtain  and 
more  ci:impletely  cut  off  the  Russian  people 
frrm  the  knowiedt^e  and  intercourse  of  the 
non-Communist  worid.  With  delays,  vetoes, 
walkouts,  withdrawals,  violations  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  procedures  of  international  co- 
operation, the  Soviet  Union  has  damaged  the 
foundations  of  tho  United  Nations  and  has 
failed  the  humane  hopes  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  cooperation  with  other  nations  In  the 
United  Nations,  could  answer  the  prayers 
and  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  peace, 
li  both  chose  tc  obstruct  the  procedures  of 
the   United   Nations,   the    third   world   war 


would  be  inevitable.    The  Intransigence,  the 

subversicn,s  and  aggressions  vt  the  Soviet 
Union  have  thrown  upon  the  United  States 
the  main  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
life  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  freedom 
of  peoples,  and  of  preventing  both  a  third 
world  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  to- 
talitarian dictatorship  of  one  world  police 
state.  The  United  States  of  America,  by  the 
leadership  of  free  peoples  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, seeks  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  world  police  state  without  a  third  v.'orld 
war  and  seeks  to  prevent  a  third  world  war 
without  surrender  to  the  threat  of  a  world 
police  state.  The  people  of  tbe  United  States 
have  made  It  clear  that  they  will.  If  neces- 
sary, fight  a  third  world  war  to  prevent  the 
world  dominion  of  the  totalltailan  police 
state. 

AMERICA   MtrST  EE   STEONG 

To  carry  the  burdens  of  world  leadership 
and  to  seek  to  prevent  the  aw*ul  catastrophes 
of  either  a  worid  dictatorship  or  another 
world  war  or  both,  the  United  Stales,  in  self 
defense  and  for  the  survival  of  free  peoples, 
must  be  strong.  America  must  become 
stronger  in  the  most  modern  military,  naval, 
and  air  power;  in  atomic  ard  cosmic  science; 
in  research  on  all  the  farthi'st  frontiers  of 
knowledge  for  every  emergencv  of  national 
defense  and  for  every  need  of  hum.'n  free- 
dom. America  must  be  Increasingly  strong 
in  the  conservation,  development,  and  vrl<«r 
coordination  of  our  natural,  scientific,  agri- 
cultural. Industrial,  financial,  s'jcial.  cultu- 
ral, human,  and  spiritual  resources  for  the 
crucial  strains  ahead.  America  must  be 
stronger  in  the  reorganizatic^n  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  economy  and  efficiency;  In  an 
abundant  production  which  can  for  the  long 
run  balance  the  budget  and  pay  off  the  debt 
without  the  destruction  of  the  essential 
values  of  the  public  welfare,  without  bring- 
ing on  a  depression,  and  without  surrender- 
ing the  world  to  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. America  must  be  more  deeply  re- 
sourced In  her  humane  heritage  historically 
great  but  with  promises  yet,  unfulfilled. 
America  mu-st  grow  stronger  In  the  freedom 
of  enterprise  not  as  the  privilege  of  monop- 
oly of  a  few  but  with  its  equal  opportunities 
open  to  all  within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
the  public  welfare  for  that  gigantic  produc- 
tion, upon  whose  liberated  energies  and  dy- 
namic power  of  the  orstanized  coop)eratlon  of 
labor  and  manazement  so  largely  depend  the 
independence  of  .\merica  and  the  coopera- 
tive self  recovery  and  self  determination  of 
peoples.  America  must  be  stronger  in  poli- 
cies 'or  agricultural  equity;  good  health,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  programs  for  more 
adequate  hospitals,  medical  care,  and  re- 
search; minimum  wages  and  social  security; 
in  the  self-organization  of  workers  and 
equality  in  coUective  bargaining;  in  fairer 
and  more  intelligent  Interfalth,  Interracial, 
industrial,  and  other  intergroup  relations  as 
part  of  the  vigor,  variety,  and  promise  of 
American  life.  America  must  become  thus 
stronger  in  democratic  morale  with  a  su- 
preme concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  mind, 
the  human  dignity  and  spiritual  autonomy 
of  the  individual,  with  a  lawful  regard  for 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  a  Joyotis  zest 
In  the  unresting  adventure  of  fulfilling  the 
American  dream  of  the  equal  freedom  and 
welfare  of  all  people. 

Through  the  higher  knowledge  and  more 
general  power  of  free  and  creative  minds, 
through  the  more  gigantic  production  of  a 
dynamic  economy,  and  through  high  demo- 
cratic morale  springing  voluntarily  from 
fairer  human  relations.  America  will  be  in 
the  most  powerful  moral,  economic,  and 
military  position  at  the  most  critical  time 
for  the  cooperative  leadership  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth.  For  our  own  sake  and 
as  part  of  the  moral  f>ower  of  American  lead- 
ership, we  must  confess  some  failures  and 
frustrations  in  our  continuous  struggle  up- 
ward toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Americaa 
dream  for  a  freer  and  fairer  society. 
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icwiworB  or  tkf  hinotiows  or  Tm 

DEPSzatUOM 

We  QMd  to  «c»]l  that  the  depression  re- 
vealed lb*t  ve  wfit  far  short  of  the  ful- 
flUmcttt  of  the  American  dream,  ixuide  cruelly 
tn  the  faMurea  and  fruitraUon  of  oiir 
and  of  human  aoclety  In  gen- 
eral Democracy  had  provided  equality  of 
suSrace  but  not  equality  of  opportunity:  the 
txm&om  to  worship  but  not  the  opportunity 
to  work:  the  freedom  of  aaaembly  and  the 
rtfht  of  collective  petlUon  but  liot  the  free- 
dom of  the  self -organization  of  workers  and 
tha  equality  of  coUectlTe  bargaining;  corpo- 
rate privilege,  but  not  agricultural  parity; 
and  political  liberty  but  rot  social  security 
against  the  hazards  of  modem  society. 

The  democndes.  In  general,  with  their 
dominant  partttwi.  and  America.  In  par- 
ticular, vlth  Its  unparalleled  pcasesslon  of 
the  resources  of  abundance,  presented  to  the 
world  the  disUlualonments  of  the  Insecurity 
of  peace  in  a  world  of  armamenu.  poverty  of 
farmers  In  a  world  In  need  of  food,  child 
labor  and  sweatahops  In  the  midst  of  un- 
•mployaMnt,  Iom  of  farms  and  homes  in  a  so- 
ciety largely  baaed  on  them,  poverty  and  de- 
pendence of  men  and  women  aft*r  lives  of 
faithful  wvTt.  Injustice  to  Negroes  and  to 
other  racial  and  religious  minorities,  oli- 
garchic corporate  manipulation  of  stock- 
holders. re<fimentatlon  of  workers,  and  wide 
misinformation  of  consumers,  the  use  of  the 
mttorlc  documents  of  human  freedom  In  be- 
talf  of  econotnlc  power  over  the  freedom  of 
hum^n  beings,  vast  unemployment  in  the 
midst  of  unl  -r»sl  need,  hunger  amid  plenty. 
and  disillusionment  and  despair  in  a  world 
of  youth  and  opportunity.  The  political 
liberties  and  social  drift  of  a  more  static 
society  ««•  -e  found  tragically  Insufflclent  to 
meet  ihw  vast  economic  changes,  the  financial 
crises,  and  the  deep  human  needs  of  our  dy- 
namic modern  society. 

The  American  genius  for  enterprise  In- 
vention, and  adjustment  preserved  the  old 
Bill  of  Rights  and  added  a  new  charter  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  Industrial  workers 
and  farmers;  and  of  security  tor  t)an>ter^.  de- 
positors, inveatora.  the  unemployed,  and  the 
old;  of  coTiaerratlon  and  development  of 
rolls,  forests,  rivers,  and  power;  and  proposed 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the 
schools  under  State  and  local  control  for 
more  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
the  children  tn  all  the  States. 

&OMK     PKX£I:>riNO     FBOSTaATION     OF     HOPES 

Our  people  have  t>ecome  more  aware  of  the 
moral  Implications  of  the  remaining  dla- 
eslmtuattoiia  against  racial  and  rellKious  ml- 
waity  groups;  of  the  biirriers  ot  sentiment 
and  preesore  ac*ii>at  the  orKanlza.ion  of 
workers  In  some  communities  and  against  ag- 
ncuituraJ  cooperative  sodetlea  In  others;  In- 
adequ.Me  hcuslnif.  the  shortage  of  doctors, 
nursrs  and  tujepital  beds;  tlie  prices  rising 
di--ipri  p<irti.  r.ately  to  the  Increase  in  in- 
cunie.->.  the  ct  f*t  of  huspilal  ana  medicai  care 
beyiincl  the  reach  .:f  millinns  ot  p'^ople.  a  tew 
uneconomic  anornailfs  \i\  the  agricultural 
pr<«riLm;  the  wastage  of  soils,  forests, 
mii.erala.  and  water  resources;  huge  expendi- 
tures for  luxuries  atK>vc  the  funds  provided 
lor  the  necessUifs  of  educauon  and  welfare; 
dicatorshuw  i.:  a  tew  cities.  c<jrj><jrB'.iHis.  and 
uni  :..».  »lun\s.  cringe  .  and  ratkets.  the 
break-up  of  homes,  youthrul  tieliquencv. 
the  nutupulatK  ti  by  flnanriui  pt)wrr  nf  the 
prejudices.  tear>  and  h^iea  ol  the  people 
atrainctt  the  interests  of  the  people,  the 
scuur^e  of  dlseast-.  drink,  U'-pressiot:.'*.  and 
wars  recurring   in  many   lands 

TvHj  much  Ijs  the  cnsideraii'  u  '^t  the 
pecuniary  interest  pla^'td  afxjve  the  scienunc, 
tech  I  uJoi;;  en  1  and  even  the  iiidu»trial:  itnd 
the  industrial  exalted  atxjve  tae  human  and 
spiritual  Too  many  are  the  tendencies  to 
value  success  as  th<*  standard  ul  eth.cs.  li- 
cense  as   seU    espresMon.    size   and    sp«ed   as 


progress:  headline*  as  Infca-matlon:  statistics 
as  knowledge:  mere  compilation  as  research, 
and  digests  as  culture:  the  bumanlties  and 
the  fine  arts  as  frlJls  science  as  philosophy 
and  materialism  as  religion  Tet  in  no  land 
more  than  in  America  Is  the  struggle  more 
vigorous,  various,  and  unyielding  for  a  reall- 
latlon  of  the  hopes  In  the  minds  and  hearu 
of  the  men  and  women  who  crrjssed  the  un- 
charted seas  and  the  unblazed  wilderness  to- 
ward the  fumUment  of  the  .American  dream 
of  equal  freedom  and  Justice  for  ail. 
THi.s  IS  AMKaiCA  or  otra  r»rTH  Ktro  norx 

In  spiritual  faith  and  the  American  dream. 
America  la  being  made  safe  for  democracy 
without  vulgarity,  differences  without  hate, 
and  excellence  without  arrogance;  where 
men  become  brothers  In  the  sight  of  God 
and  in  the  human  heart;  where  oppfjrtunl- 
tles  of  the  children  in  homes  and  schools 
are  the  chief  concern  of  present  proi?Tess 
and  the  chief  hope  of  a  nobler  society:  where 
enduring  progress  In  htiman  relations  is 
made  through  religion,  education,  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
Of  the  people;  and  where  the  strugi^le  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  historic  Americanism  Is  the 
beet  answer  to  fascism  and  commiinism  In 
the  present  glorxl  strugi?le  agains'  trtall- 
Urlan  tyranny  l-n  freedom  and  peace  In  the 
world 

In  this  America  of  our  struggles  and  our 
hopes,  the  least  of  these  our  brethren  has 
the  freedim  'o  stru«Kle  fur  freedom;  where 
the  intecTltv  of  simple  people  Is  beyond 
price  ir.ri  '-.e  d.uly  toll  of  millions  la  above 
pomp  and  \  jwer.  where  the  answer  to  error 
Is  not  terror,  the  respect  for  the  pas'  Is  not 
reaction,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  is  not 
revolution;  where  the  majority  Is  without 
tyranny,  the  minority  without  fear,  and  all 
people  have  hoi*  This  is  our  faith  This 
Is  America       Ood  bless  America 

THE  ProPI.E  or  AMCTKA  STO-I.  LOOK  WrTH  HOPl 
TO  THE  RrSSIAN  PrOPtK  WHO  ALSO  HAVg 
THEIR    DREAM    OF    FKEXDOM    AMD    PEACE 

Kvery  people  have  tha  land  of  their  dreams, 
whether  It  be  the  eastern  lands  of  the  sun- 
rise, the  promised  land  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Oreek  Commonwealth  of  the  oath  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  the  eternal  city,  the  city  of 
Ood.  the  mecca  of  the  pilgrimage.  La  Belle 
Prance,  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
fatherland,  the  motherland,  the  American 
Republic,  or  the  Russia  of  Tolstolan  hopes. 
The  free  energies  uf  the  human  spirit  spring 
eternal  In  the  hopes  of  the  people  who  will 
make  over  their  states  and  Institutions  In 
the  image  of  their  dreams.  The  Russian 
people  whose  hope  of  freedom  and  peace 
have  been  t)etrayed  by  the  absolute  power 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not permanently  be  held  in  Isolation  and 
subjection  behind  the  Iron  curtain  which 
seeks  to  hide  the  prison  wall  of  the  police 
state  Despite  the  tyranny  of  the  czars  and 
the  dictators,  the  Russl.an  people  have  their 
own  great  tradition  of  the  love  of  their 
country,  lands,  hom»s,  churches,  forests, 
their  8pacl<ms  views,  the  far  reaches  of  the 
steppes,  rivers,  mountains,  their  folklore, 
songs,  nteratunr,  and  art.  The  peasants  re- 
veal the  strength  of  religion,  toll,  patience. 
BUfferlne.  shrewdness,  lore  of  the  land  and 
open  c<  unlry,  sense  of  home  and  hope. 
Rtissla  Is  a  land  of  mighty  contrasts  and  hl'Th 
alo<-ifne««s  of  the  rtilers  from  the  pe<-p!e  The 
va.st  In  rid  and  the  robu.st  jieopie  give  to  ob- 
servers the  impression  of  the  potentials  for 
mighty  vmdertakliiifs  and  a  great  future. 
The  RUR-slan  people  have  their  mlgh';v  rivers 
and  stalwurt  boatmen  vast  plain*  the'.r  vil- 
lages and  self-rfliant  peasants  their  cattle, 
sturdy  cowtK)vs  und  valiant  h<'rsemen  non- 
pareil They  have  thmuieh  the  «cneratlons 
had  their  heroic  struggles  for  freedom  ai;d 
unity. 

The  .\merican  pe^'ple  have  had  rr.uch  in 
common    with    the   Russian   people    m    their 


search  for  freedom  and  unity  across  vast 
land  masses  and  in  the  need  for  expansion 
between  the  eastern  and  western  seas  and  to 
the  southern  waters  Differences  are  died, 
not  as  a  matter  of  superiority  or  Inferiority, 
but  as  a  basis  of  better  xinders' andln*. 
Some  of  the  differences  between  the  t^o 
peoples  come  from  the  differences  in  hla- 
toric  orlenUtlon.  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Russia  missed  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America  inheri  ed  the  legacies  of 
the  Roman  Emp're.  Catholic  scholastic -.sm. 
the  pervasive  influence  of  the  large  number 
of  universities  founded  In  Western  Europe 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
the  Reformation,  the  commercial  revolution, 
the  main  currents  of  the  scientific  revolu- 
tion, and  the  pbilosophlc  enlightenment,  the 
English  tradition  of  liberty,  parliamentary 
government,  the  common  law,  the  Bai  of 
Rights,  the  American  Revolution  and  Con- 
stitution, the  French  Revolution,  the  Indus- 
trial revolution,  the  riSe  of  the  middle  cIass. 
a  strong  labor  movement,  a  vlgorotis  wom- 
an's movement  universal  education,  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  the  more  dynamic  modem 
currents  of  freedom  and  democracy 

These  western  and  American  legacies  and 
influences  were  assimilated  and  carried  on 
through  former  centuries  and  recent  gen- 
erations. The  Soviet  dictatorship  has.  with 
some  vital  liberations  from  the  czar'.a*  des- 
potism and  with  the  energies  and  hopes  re- 
leased by  revolution.  •<,ught  In  one  eencra- 
tion  to  make  over  the  government,  the 
ideology,  the  economy  and  the  society  of 
200  000  000  people.  The  dictators  have  with 
Indomitable  drive  but  ruthless  cruelty, 
sought  to  force  and  bend  the  Russian  people 
to  their  toulltarian  111  for  world  dominion. 
Dictatorship  feeds  on  tyranny,  and  totalitar- 
ian power  on  more  total  power.  The  relax- 
ing of  the  tyranny  of  expanding  power  the 
dictators  fear,  would  mean  the  overthrow  of 
the  dictatorship  by  the  people 

The  dictatorship  demands  more  regimen- 
tation, espionage,  exile,  Imprisonment,  and 
enforced  bondage,  a  more  rigorous  Iron 
curtain,  more  false  propaganda  abiTUt  plots 
and  wars  against  the  Russian  people  and 
more  aubrerslon.  Infiltration,  liquidation, 
subjugation  and  exploitation  of  other  peo- 
ples for  the  domination  of  the  world  by  the 
expanding  power  of  the  totalitarian  police 
state  The  Russian  people  and  their  satel- 
lites are  the  victims  and  the  means  of  this 
dictatorship 

The  American  people  and  other  free  peo- 
ples still  yearn  for  peace  with  the  Russian 
people  and  all  people.  The  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  gone  far  In  seeking  co- 
operation and  peace  In  every  honorable 
way  the  Unlte'J  States,  In  cooperation  with 
the  free  nations  In  the  United  Nations,  Is 
dung  Its  utmost  tu  avoid  a  war  with  both 
Russia  and  Communist  China.  The  United 
States  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
has  had  a  dedaive  part  In  saving  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  independence  of  China 
against  Russian  and  Imperialist  power,  sp>ent 
billions  In  aid  to  China  against  Japanese 
aggresslou  while  the  Soviet  Union  stood 
mainly  on  the  sidelines.  Tet.  by  the  prop- 
aganda line  uf  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
stripped  U&nchurla  and  would  exploit  tho 
Chinese  people  for  Soviet  totalitarian  power. 
the  United  States  Is  pictured  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Intent  upon  imperial- 
ism and  war  against  China.  A  w.xr  with 
Communist  China  would  be  the  mighty  prel- 
ude to  the  third  world  war  which,  on  top 
of  two  world  wars,  would,  with  atomic  power 
and  all  the  other  high  potentials  of  mixlem 
warfare,  wreck  the  accumulated  clvtlisatlcn 
of  our  age. 

The  democratic  peonle  recognlie  that  to- 
talitarian power  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  8  >vlet  Governmr-u  with 
all  the  technoh  gcal  faculties  and  fxu:t;cal 
ptiwer  of  the  police  state.     As  witnesses  to 
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the  resurgent  power  and  the  unconquerable 
aspiration  of  the  human  spirit  for  a  freer 
and  better  world,  the  people  of  the  free 
world  still  have  faith  In  the  dreams  and 
hopes  which  we  suspect  are  dee^  m  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  the  Russian 
people.  Exile,  bondage,  and  death  are  stUl 
the  price  of  their  aspiration  and  struggles. 
The  epic  defense  of  Stalingrad  came  not  Irom 
and  not  for  the  dictatorship  but  from  and 
for  the  soil,  the  plains,  rivers,  the  towns 
and  the  villages,  homes,  the  people  and  the 
soul  of  Russia  that  beat  back  one  dictator- 
ship and  will  some  day  beat  down  their  own 
The  Russians  are  experiencing  the  cruel 
realization  that  the  revolution  which  was 
to  liberate  the  workers  and  free  the  dis- 
senters, has  exiled,  imprisoned,  or  forced 
Into  bondage  more  milUcns  of  workers  and 
diHenters  than  were  ever  held  tn  slavery  at 
any  time  In  human  history.  The  revolution 
which  was  to  end  imperialism  and  exploi- 
tation has  set  up  a  most  despotic  empire, 
and  exploited  scores  of  millions  of  nonparty 
members  in  Russia  and  the  satellite  nations. 
The  revolution  which  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  Russian  people  for  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  Is  today  the  chief  cause  of  tne  world- 
wide fear  of  tjrranny  and  war  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  many  different  peoples  and 
some  2.000  Negroes  has.  to  Its  credit,  lit- 
tle or  no  race  problem.  The  revolution, 
which  was  to  end  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  discriminates  against 
scores  of  millions  of  nonparty  people,  holds 
In  enforced  bondage  millions  of  noncon- 
formists, and  segregates  200,000  000  people 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Russian  people  have  had  their 
dreams,  which  will  yet  live  again  to  make 
them  free  to  Join  the  other  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  their  struggles  and  hopes  for  free- 
(kMi  and  peace. 

MCST  GET  THE  STO«T  OP  THE  AMEKICAN  DRZAM 
AND  or  HCMAN  rtEXDOM  TO  THE  PEOPUES  OF 
KCSSU,    ASIA.   AND    THE    WOXLO 

With  some  700.000.000  people  In  the  world 
wavering  between  the  dictators'  false  prom- 
ises of  security  and  the  slower  ways  of  de- 
mocracy, the  United  Sutes  miist  be  strong 
In  free  association  with  the  peoples  In  this 
hemisphere  In  the  treaty  of  the  Americas, 
with  the  peoples  of  France  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  heroically  tested  In  two 
world  wars,  with  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
European  and  the  North  Atlantic  community 
in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  in  the  hopes  of  the  Pa- 
cific-Asian conference  of  the  independent 
people  of  the  East,  but  most  Important  of 
all.  through  a  stronger  Cmted  Nations. 

To  make  known  the  resolute  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
gird  the  loins  of  the  United  Nations  with  the 
power  of  the  moral  opinion  of  mankind 
girdling  the  globe,  the  free  nations  must  get 
the  ^acta  and  meaning  of  the  great  story  of 
the  hopes  for  freedom  and  peace  of  the 
American  people  and  all  free  peoples  through 
to  the  people  of  Russia.  China.  India,  and 
to  all  other  peoples,  east  and  west.  For 
example,  let  us  recapitulate  again  and  again 
in  leaflets,  pamphlets,  books,  press  releases. 
aiyf  jn  the  air  *aves  around  the  earth  the 
ion  of  the  American  and  Soviet  Gov- 
polides  regarding:  (li  The  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  people:  (2)  selt -determi- 
nation of  peoples:  (3i  discrimination  against 
dissenters  and  underprivileged  groups:  (4) 
aid  for  the  self -recovery  of  nations:  (5)  In- 
teroatlonal  agreements  and  the  unification 
of  Germany  and  Korea;  (6)  International 
Information  and  understanding;  (7)  atomic 
power:  and  (8i  the  procedures  and  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

1.  The  United  States  has  fostered  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  crushed  the  freedom  of  tiie 
■tfBd.  the  press,  the  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  universities;  the  right  of  assembly  and 


petition:  the  Independence  of  legislatures 
and  courts;  and  the  free  seif-organlzatlona 
of  the  people.  The  Fascist  and  Communist 
dictators  have  written  in  the  biood  and  suf- 
ferings of  heroic  men  and  women  the  list  of 
those  autonomous  and  free  institutions  of 
the  people,  without  the  subjugation  of 
which,  tyranny  could  not  have  become  to- 
talitarian power.  This  honor  roll  of  free- 
dom includes,  we  wish  to  emphasize,  the 
churches,  the  press,  the  universities,  parlia- 
ments, corporations,  labor  unions,  coopera- 
tive ."societies,  and  other  free  civic,  profes- 
sional and  fraternal  organizations,  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  enterprise  and  freedom  of 
the  himian  spirit,  all  of  which  have  written 
heroic  r'lapters  In  the  history  of  liberty. 

2.  The  United  States  liberated  the  Philip- 
pines, stood  firm  In  diplomatic,  democratic, 
and  moral  suppxjrt  for  the  Independence  of 
Indonesia.  Iran,  Israeli,  Korea,  and  other 
small  nations:  rejoiced  In  and  has  respect 
for  the  Independence  and  Internal  security 
of  Egypt,  the  Arab  Slates,  India.  Pakistan, 
Ceylon.  Burma,  and  sympathizes  with  the 
aspiration  of  all  p>eople  fcr  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Union  swallowed  up  Eathonla. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  and  without  free 
elections  but  with  force  or  the  threats  of 
force,  subversion.  Infiltration,  and  liquida- 
tion, dominates  Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Poland. 
Hungary.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia.  East  Ger- 
many and  what  Is  left  of  North  Korea. 

3.  The  United  States  has  guaranteed  to 
dissenters  the  civil  liberties  and  to  under- 
privileged groups  the  freedom  to  struggle  for 
more  freedom.  With  racial  prejudice  spring- 
ing from  consciousness  of  kind  and  with  Its 
degree  an  index  of  the  three  main  factors, 
namely,  numbers,  visible  differences,  and 
economic  competition,  more  millions  of 
Negro  people,  largely  concentrated  In  the 
South,  have  made  more  progress  In  the 
United  States  in  the  last  85  years  than  any 
like  number  of  people  in  any  like  period  of 
history.  Men  and  women  of  good  will  of 
both  races  are  working  thrruah  religion  and 
education  for  either  substantially  equal  and 
separate,  or.  if  not  equal,  tiie  same  facilities 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court:  for  private  and  public,  local.  State, 
and  Federal  cooperation  for  the  prevention 
of  even  one  lynching  by  a  mob  In  the  South 
or  by  a  gang  In  the  North,  and  for  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  management,  labor, 
and  public  facilities  for  the  optimum  use 
of  the  available  competent  manpower  for 
national  defense  and  maximum  production: 
for  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax;  and  for  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  the  human  dig- 

"nity  and  human  brotherhood  of  all  people  in 
fulfillment  of  our  American  dream  and  our 
religious  faith. 

4.  The  United  States  has  supported  and 
generously  aided,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  opposed  and  has  attempted,  by  misrep- 
resentation and  sabotage,  to  block  the  self- 
recovery  of  nations.  Instead  of  the  timely 
aid  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  long-run 
aid  of  technical  assistance,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  siphoned  off  most  vital  materials  and 
ruthlessly  exploited  the  satellite  peoples  lor 
her  own  dominion  and  power. 

5.  The  United  States  has  sought  patiently 
and  faithfully  to  fulfill  international  agree- 
ments. The  S<3Vlet  Union  has  blocked  the 
fulfillment  and  has  broken  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdarh  agreements.  The  United  States  has 
stood  for.  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked, 
free  elections  for  a  democratic  unification  of 
Germany  and  Korea.  The  United  States 
with  Britain  and  Prance,  in  order  to  save 
the  people  from  the  alternative  choice  be- 
tween slow  starvation  or  surrender  to  tyr- 
anny, carried  through  the  hazardous  Berlin 
airlift  with  an  efficiency  and  courage  worthy 
of  the  brave  German  people  of  West  Berlin. 
The  United  States  in  and  with  the  United 


Nations.  In  fulfillment  of  international  ob'l- 
gations  at  a  most  critical  time  and  at  the 
risk  of  immediate  disa.ster  and  an  ultimnte 
world  war,  chose  to  defend  with  military, 
naval,  and  air  forces  the  little  Republic  of 
South  Korea  aeamst  the  aeeression  of  Com- 
munist-dominated  North  Korea. 

6  The  United  States  has  m  the  main  pro- 
moted and  the  Soviet  Union  has  In  the  main 
souglit  to  block  the  free  exchange  erf  in- 
formation and  knowledge,  the  mobility  of 
people,  and  the  cultural  interchange  and  'n- 
ternational  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  seeking,  within  bounds  of 
security  against  subversion,  espionage,  and 
sabotage,  to  remove  any  unnecessary  barriers 
to  a  sound  program  nf  humane  international 
exchange  and  understanding  of  peoples. 
One  of  the  barriers  to  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  nations  is  the  iron  curtain  which  the 
Soviet  Union  dropped  over  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  people  in  an  already  darkening 
world. 

7.  The  United  States,  when  It  had  the 
mcnojx)ly  of  atomic  power,  supported  and 
the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  the  progr.am  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  control  and  ln.spec- 
tlon  of  the  sources  and  use  of  atomic  fxjwer. 
This  offer  of  the  United  States  to  give  up  its 
then  monopoly  of  the  most  pr-werful  weapon 
of  national  defense  for  international  control 
and  humane  use  la  without  precedent  In 
history  The  rejection  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  one  of  the  most  awful  setbacks  to  peace 
and  International  cooperation  for  a  more 
productive  and  mors  noble  soriety  In  our 
time. 

8.  No  less  tragic  than  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  civil  liberties,  the 
free  self-organization  of  people  In  behalf  of 
deep  human  needs,  the  national  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  of  peoples,  the 
aid  for  the  self-recovery  of  stricken  peoples, 
the  breaking  of  agreements,  the  blocking  of 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  Korea,  the 
Iron  curtain  and  atomic  power,  are  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  already  emphasized  in  this  state- 
ment, this  is  the  chief  source  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  peoples  hop>e8  for  freedom  and 
peace  In  our  time. 

Short  of  the  self-liberation  of  the  Russian 
people,  the  present  surviving  hope  is  in  the 
United  Nations  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  the  free  peoples  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

THE    KKSITACK,    lESPOWSlBIUTT ,     AND    OPPOKTtr- 
KITT    or   TK«    rNITED    STATES 

The  United  States  and  the  free  peoples 
have,  through  the  United  Nations,  come  into 
the  responsibility  of  world  leadership  in  the 
midst  of  or--  of  the  greatest  crises  m  human 
history.  The  American  people,  with  a  greet 
bipartisan  leadership,  are  ready  for  this  h(iur 
by  their  heritage,  their  strtiggles.  their  re- 
sources, and  the  commttBHtts  of  their  hopes. 
The  first  Americans,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
Initiative,  daring  enterprise,  and  the  will  to 
get  away  from  the  despotism  of  kings,  the 
authority  of  bishops,  and  the  stratification 

of  society,  crosst^  an  uncharted  ocean  and 
confronted  an  uutrailed  wilderness  with  their 
courage  and  their  faith  in  themselves  and 
their  destiny.  Facing  west  to  '^he  wilderness 
v  *h  axes,  musk  Ls.  Bibles,  and  chartered 
liberty  in  their  hands  and  history,  and  with 
the  self-reliant  individualism  of  the  ever- 
moving  frontier,  they  crossed  mountains, 
rivers,  prairies,  plains,  deserts,  and  moun- 
tains again  to  another  sea.  Tliey  fought  the 
Revolution  for  their  own  freedom,  a  civU  war 
which  freed  the  Negro  slaves,  fought  two 
world  wars,  and  will  fight  another  for  human 
freedom.  They  cleared  the  forests,  tilled  the 
soils,  exploited  its  mines  and  resources,  buUt 
churches,  schools,  factories,  roads,  canals, 
railways,  airlines,  libraries,  hospitals,  cities, 
and  States,  making  Amenca  to  the  paivera 
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of  their  rtrlentleM  wUU  *nd  to  the  lm«ge  of 
Uieir  drejiirs. 

To  them  the  union  of  Slates  U  an  example 
for  the  union  of  nattons.  The  Federal  prin- 
ciple wblcb  gave  the  balance  of  freedom  and 
Uw  for  local.  State,  and  national  functions 
of  autonomy  and  power  can.  for  any  union 
of  Otaf  and  any  commonwealth  of  nations, 
provUto  in  a  far  mor^  limited  yet  adequate 
way  the  beala  for  all  the  United  Natlona  of 
Uie  world. 

Padnft  the  two  (reat  oceans,  strategic  be- 
tween the  east  azMl  west,  heir  of  all  the  races 
and  regions,  colors  and  creeds  of  mankind, 
pcsaesaor  of  mighty  natural,  military,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  cultural,  and  spiritual  re- 
sources, decisive  factor  in  two  world  wars, 
(tiardlan  of  the  heritage  and  hope  of  human 
liberty,  and  maker  of  the  American  dream 
for  the  equal  freedom  and  opportunity  ot  ail, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  pruvl- 
dence  of  God.  have  come  into  the  leadership 
of  the  free  p3opl(H>  of  the  earth  in  a  time  for 
greatness.  In  this  crisis  America  h;is  meas- 
ured hi^b  under  a  great  and  still  unbroken 
bipartisan  leadership  in  crucial  decisi'^ns. 
upon  which,  up  to  now.  have  depended  the 
freedom   of    peoples    and    ttM    peace   of    the 

world. 

SOME  CKTAT  DtCISIDNS 

Confronted  with  the  designs  to  lock  Tur- 
key and  Ore.ce  t>ehind  the  iron  curtain,  the 
Truman  doctrine  with  quick  courage  slilelded 
their  freedom  and  independence  from 
destruction.  Challenged  by  the  threau  of 
starratlou.  subversion,  and  the  sabotage  of 
the  recovery  of  .Italy,  Prance,  all  western 
Europe,  and  other  struRRling  peoples,  the 
llarahall  plan,  with  timely  and  generous  aid 
to  all  stricken  peoples,  saved  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  from  the  threats  of  hun- 
ger and  tyranny.  Faced  with  the  Berlin 
blockade,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  high 
hasards  of  the  Beriiu  airlift.  The  negotiated 
and  acb.eved  freedom  of  Israeli  was  accorded 
recognition  as  an  independent  nation.  Con- 
f-  jnted  at  a  crucial  time  both  with  the  de- 
signs of  Dutch  imperiallsu  to  bypass  the 
United  Nations  and  eliminate  the  Hepubltc 
of  Indoneala  and  with  a  Moscow -inspired 
resistance  of  Communists  to  the  balanced 
Republican  leadership,  the  answer  was  a 
firm  stand  for  the  continued  good  offices  of 
the  United  Natlotu  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
republic  In  the  new  United  States  of  In- 
doneala to  pre''jnt  the  Dutch  domination  of 
the  XTnlted  States  of  Indonesia  and  to  guar- 
antee the  self-determination  of  the  In- 
donesian people. 

On  top  of  it  all  there  came  in  Korea  the 
ebftllenge.  which  tested  the  moral  founda- 
tlona  of  the  United  Nations,  the  courage  of 
little  nations,  and  the  resolute  will  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  for  the  awful  risks  uf  the 
reaponsiblllty  of  instant  decision  The 
United  Nations,  supported  by  the  decision 
of  the  American  Preaident.  decided  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  risk  the  possible  military 
disaster  of  a  Dunkerque  to  avoid  the  certain 
moral  diaaster  of  a  Munich — one  of  the  great 
declalons  in  the  hutory  of  human  llb<Tty 
The  local  struggle  of  arms  In  Korea  Is  a  part 
of  the  global  struggle  for  freedom  in  our 
time.  The  boundaries  and  foundations  of 
the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  little  Re- 
public o'  South  Korea  were  widened  to  in- 
clude th-"  spiritual  horiaons  and  deepened  to 
test  the  moral  foundations  of  the  free  world. 
The  riilsirig  of  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Ko-ea  has  the  historic  meaning  that  here- 
aH«T  the  standard  of  freedom  will  be  raised 
by  the  United  Nations  in  tulfillmcut  of  the 
conimitnienu  of  iu  charter  agelnat  unlawful 
ag^rejwion.  hcwever  vast,  powerful,  and  un- 
broken be  the  land  mass  back  of  the  ag- 
gressor, and  h^'Wtver  secret  L>e  the  timetable 
of  tne  dictator 

Other  great  livl'.l'ns  liu-lude  il.'-  »()■  I'ti.m 
of  the  Atl'M;'  •  r  ict  by  tlit"  Ailanl!.:  luiUoiis 
With  the  h   '.if     I  ^■)nle  day  including  weatern 


G.'rmr.ny  ft-s  the  basis  for  the  unification  of 
all  Germany;  the  adoption,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vole  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Unlt«d  Natlon.s.  of  the  uniilng-for-peace 
proposals  to  avoid  the  de.'itructlon  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nftllons  by  the  Soviet 
Urion;  and  the  decision  to  Include  Japan 
as  soon  as  possible  In  the  community  of 
nations. 

no   ISOLATION    IN    MOrtRN    DYNAMIC    INTt«- 
DEPINOENT    WORLD 

These  historic  decisions  emphasize  the  fact 
that  no  place  on  this  earth  can  be  isolaled 
from  the  air  aljovc.  the  seas  around,  or  the 
continents  beyond.  The  mariner's  compasa, 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  at 
Alric .,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
and  the  commercial  resolution  have  Included 
al'  the  oceans,  continents.  Islands,  and  seas, 
their  people  and  resources  in  one  commer- 
cially Interdependent  world.  The  ste.im. 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  power  engines  as  the 
motive  force  of  the  factor ies^  farms,  trains, 
ships,  automobiles,  and  plants  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  and  Us  gigantic  mass 
production  have  made  the  earth  one  In- 
dustrially Interdependent  world.  The  actu- 
alities of  the  uranium  bomb  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  hydrogen  bcmb  fatefully  tie 
together  all  the  pct)ples  of  the  earth  for  self- 
destruction  or  for  abundai.t  production  and 
human  enterprises 

The  great  mechanical  framework  of  roads, 
rivers,  steel  rails,  copper  wires,  pipe  lines, 
oce.in  lanes,  high-tension  power  lines  acrocs 
continents,  and  cable  underseas.  has  been 
flung  around  the  earth.  Made  dynamic  by 
stenm  engines,  dynamw.  turbo-generators, 
internal  combustion  and  Diesel  engines, 
variously  resourced  in  coal,  water,  gas.  and 
oil  as  the  sources  of  industrial  power,  this 
mechanical  framework  holds  up  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  modern  world  and 
catches  up  wars  and  depressions  anywhere 
and  involves  human  beings  everywhere. 

NEED  roa  sraZNCTHININO  THI  TNITU)  NATIONS 

To  charge  thu  might)  structure  now  with 
atomic  power  and  later  with  cosmic  power, 
makes  necessary  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  high  potentials  of  the 
nationalistic  and  dynamic  structure  ol  the 
modern  world  requires  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Prepara- 
tions should  t>e  made  looking  toward  an 
International  conference  of  natlona  to  pro- 
vide for:  (1)  an  international  police  force 
responsible  to  the  United  Nations;  (2)  uni- 
versal disarmament;  (3)  the  Inspection  and 
control  of  atomic  power;  (4)  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  over  crimes  of 
individuals  against  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  attendant  protection  of  an 
international  bill  of  rights;  and  (5)  the 
widening  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  AsaSM- 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  regarding  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  war  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  under  law.  Part  ot  the 
preparation  for  this  conference  should  be  the 
education  i-.nd  mustering  of  the  moral  opin- 
ion of  mankind  so  that  no  government  would 
wlsii  or  dare  to  block  its  purposes  in  answer- 
ing thi  humane  hopes  of  the  peoples. 

The  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  to  be  further 
strengthened  by  the  early  re'urn  of  the  emi- 
nent senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  a  cas- 
ualty of  the  valiant  front  lino  of  heavy  and 
devoted  lalxjrs.  for  the  distinguished  part- 
nership In  inliTnational  policy,  is  essential 
to  the  effectively  united  stand  of  America 
coufionted  by  the  threats  of  world  dictaior- 
ihip  and  global  war.  We  of  America  stand 
in  the  great  tradition  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Justice,  mid  peace  from  1778  to  this 
hour.  The  Congress  stands  on  the  high 
tradition  of  the  Pulbrlght.  Cotmally.  and 
VanUeiiburg  resolutions,  fundamental  to 
our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  in  topport  of 
the  U'lllea  Na'.ions  wud  the  freedom  and 
peace  ul  nations.     Other  resolutions,  in  vari- 


ous forms  by  Thomas  and  Douglas.  Taylor. 
Sparkman.  Kefauver.  McMahon.  Ferguson, 
and  Benton,  capped  by  the  Tcbey  retolu- 
tlon,  sponsored  by  Hill.  Morse,  and  ethers, 
look  In  common  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  nerd  always  to  emphasize  tha*  the  tn- 
ternational  economic  frameworit  wuich  gir- 
dles the  globe  with  its  dynamic  power  lor 
weal  or  woe.  and  the  International  political 
structure  of  'he  United  Natiuns  organized 
to  Include  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
cooperation  and  peace,  need  the  internation- 
al spiritual  communion,  humane  ^ood  will 
and  love  of  people  In  the  mmda  and  hearts 
of  the  people  who  will,  in  spite  of  dictators, 
imperialists  and  militarists,  yet  find  eflectlve 
ways  to  make  come  true  their  hopes  lor 
freedom  and  peace.  The  idea  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  that  we  are  all  children  of  one  God 
and  brothers  of  all  men.  long  rejected  as 
unrealistic,  has  become,  in  the  atomic  age. 
the  most  practical  and  necessary  idea  of 
them  all  for  the  people  and  under  God.  who 
"made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

May  I  again  express  the  wish  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  our  America.  In  her  rendezvous 
With  destiny,  will  not  fall  the  hopes  of  the 
pe<  pie  for  freedom  and  peace.  Rather  may 
she  rise  in  a  great  bipartisan  leadership  to 
the  reeponsibillty  of  her  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  her  greatness  to  stop  aggression, 
save  freedom,  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
and  lead  the  peoples  of  the  earth  In  the  great 
adventure  of  creative  cooperation  toward  one 
world  neighborhood  of  human  brotherhood 
anc'  peace  on  earth  in  God's  good  time. 


Radio   Address  of  Solomon  Roiecbaum 
Esq.,  of  Fikhburg,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MA.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHRESrXTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unarumou-s  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
excellent  radio  speech  by  a  very  talented 
and  distinguished  young  lawyer  and 
warm  friend  of  mine.  Attorney  Solomon 
Rosenbaum.  of  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

Many  mutual  friends  have  asked  me 
to  seek  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record,  and  I  am  pleased  to  do 
so  even  though  I  ft-ar  that  my  valued 
and  able  friend.  Mr  Rosenbaum.  has 
been  altogether  too  kind  and  generous  in 
hi.s  references  to  me  Most  a.ssuredly.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  his  inspiring  confl- 
dence  and  the  fine  friendship  I  enjoy 
with  him  and  his  distinguished  family. 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
greatly  honored  by  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dreas  jrou.  my  friend:?,  neighbors,  and  fellow 
AaMtioans*.  In  support  of  the  rencmination. 
to  the  distinguished  ofBce  of  Representative 
of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  that  emi- 
nent dtlaen  and  brilliant  statesman,  the 
Honorable  Phiup  J    Phulbim. 

Ii  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  In  my 
capacity  as  a  long-time  resident  o{  this  dis- 
trict, who  tanes  pride  m  its  progress,  as  a 
business  and  profesalonai  man  active  in  its 
eoooomte  aad  civic  life,  as  a  citizen  who  has 
a  genuine  tntereet  in  the  well-b<'ing  of  the 
people  of  our  distrivt  as  well  as  of  our  titate 
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and  Nation,  and  as  an  American  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  the  selection  of  a  proper 
representative,  by  a  people  who  are.  and  in- 
tend to  remain,  free,  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most Importance,  and.  as  .such.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  to  you  that  we.  in  this  Third  Dis- 
trict, are  most  fortunate  In  having  had 
Congresaman  PhH-bin  as  our  spokesman  in 
Washington,  f  jr  n*^  truer  or  finer  representa- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents 
could  possibly  be  found  anywhere,  and  it  Is 
in  that  spirit  that  I  wholeheartedly  and  un- 
equivocally urge  every  one  of  you  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  Tuesday.  September  19.  and  to  vote 
to  renominate  Congressman  Philip  J  Phil- 
bin 

Congressmim  Philein  is  amply  well  quali- 
fied by  education,  experience,  and  progres- 
sive attitude  on  matters  of  public  interest 
for  this  high  office  and  he  has  justly  earned 
the  right  to  renomlnatlon  and  reelection  on 
the  basis  of  his  proven  record  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishments,  his  long  and  fruitful 
years  in  public  service,  and  his  sound,  lib- 
eral, and  forthright  approach  to  every 
problem. 

During  the  8  years  he  has  already  served 
all  the  people  of  this  district  in  our  Federal 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Philbu*  has  carved  out  an  Indestructible 
monument  of  public  service,  resplendent 
with  the  piercing  light  of  positive  achieve- 
ments. The  manner  of  his  discharge  of  his 
dut  es  as  the  peoples'  representative  has 
been  most  intelligent,  courageous,  and  pa- 
triotic, and  in  thorough  fulfillment  of  the 
fondest  hopes  and  the  highest  expectations 
of  the  people  who  chose  him  as  their  ad- 
vocate. 

The  glowing  record  of  Congressman  Phil- 
BiM  s  many  accomplishments  conclusively 
deoK^nstrates  that  in  his  services  at  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
■fgressive.  forceful,  bard-working,  and  con- 
scienttcus  legislators  that  Massachusetts  has 
sent  there  In  many  a  decade.  In  fact.  It  is 
a  record  that  is  most  remarkable  txjth  for 
its  quality  as  well  as  for  Its  extent.  It  is  a 
reco'-d  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  it 
manifests  his  preeminent  competence  and 
bis  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  oistrlct.  and  our  country. 

The  official  records  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  confirm  Congressman 
Philbin  s  allout  support  of  an  impregnable 
national  defense  program;  his  sponsorship 
of  legislation  benefiting  our  beloved  and  de- 
serving veterans  and  servicemen,  as  well  as 
their  families  and  dependents;  his  elTorts  to 
secure  international  cooperation  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the  free  de- 
mocracies, his  implacable  determinaiion  to 
resist  communism  and  totalitarianism  Ixjth 
at  home  and  abroad;  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  hard-won  rights  of  labor; 
the  sirapllfication  and  equitable  dLstrlbution 
cf  the  burden  of  taxation;  his  sincere  Interest 
In  the  problems  of  every  segment  of  our 
populatljn.  including  the  wage  earner,  the 
farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  merchant,  and 
the  consumer;  providing  security  for  the  aced 
and  the  infirm  and  help  for  the  under- 
privileged and  the  handicapped;  his  relent- 
leas  opposition  to  unbridled  bureaucracy. 
wmste.  and  red  tape;  his  championship  of 
JlVtlce  and  civil  Uberties  for  all  the  people 
in  our  country;  and  the  fostering  of  the 
American  form  of  free  government  and  the 
Amerlcnn  system  cf  free  enterprise. 

Slfniflcant  honor  has  been  br  ^uiht  to  our 
Alttrlct  by  Congressman  Philbim  s  appoint- 
OMiat  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
O*  Bouse  of  Representatives,  a  committee  of 
the  highest  Importance  in  our  National  Leg- 
islature, and  a  preferment  which  testifies  to 
his  recognition  by  his  fellow  Congressmen 
M  a  tiateaman  of  luiusual  ability  and  at- 
»t. 

PHiLriN  WHS  t^e  first  Mem- 
to  UiUuduce  legislation  pro- 


vidina;  for  the  establLshraent  of  a  70-group 
air  force,  warning  the  Nation  as  early  as 
March  1&48  that  Ru>isian  aggression  necessi- 
tated iir.mecii.tte  air  supremacy  for  our  coun- 
try He  is  now  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional Subcommittee  on  the  Production  and 
Procurement  of  Tanks,  and  the  proflciency  of 
his  efforts  In  that  respect  Is  best  attested  by 
the  fact  that  our  Armed  Forces  now  have 
tank  superiority  in  Korea  and  are  thereby 
able  to  maintain  our  positions  aguinst  nu- 
mericully  superior  enemy  troops. 

Long  the  outsptoken  toe  ot  communism. 
Congressman  Philbin  has  striven  to  defend 
our  basic  American  institutions  and  the  free 
democratic  way  of  life,  which  our  founding 
fathers  so  wLseiy  ordained  and  which  our 
brave  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands  are  now 
preserving  at  the  risk  and  sacrifice  of  life  and 
Urab.  Time  and  time  aguin.  Congressman 
Philbin  has  warned  the  Nation  of  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  communism,  tirging  a  strong 
America  to  combat  the  baneful  influence  of 
radical  Infiltration  and  to  meet  all  possible 
threats  against  our  national  security. 

Sprung  from  humble,  hard-working  people 
himself.  Congressman  Philbin  has  always 
been  the  faithful  friend  of  labor,  and  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  workingman  has 
been  endorsed  not  only  by  virtually  every 
labor  organization  but  also  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
grateful  and  appreciative  workers  through- 
out this  district.  Congressman  Philbin's 
deep  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  those  who 
toil  and  suffer  is  exceeded  only  by  his  zeal 
in  moving  vigorously  to  assist  them. 

In  addition  to  his  sound  and  faultless 
record  in  these  matters  of  national  and  In- 
ternational importance.  Congressman  Phil- 
bin has  given  most  generously  and  freely  of 
his  tlrrxe.  efforts,  energies,  and  talents  to 
each  and  every  one  of  his  constituents  who 
has  ever  sought  assistance,  and  by  his  many 
benevolent  deeds,  in  behalf  of  the  down- 
trodden, the  helpless,  the  sick,  the  needy, 
and  the  unt>efriended.  He  has  shown  that 
a  warm  and  comforting  spirit  of  humane 
Itindness  and  heartfelt  consideration  for  hla 
fellow  man  pervades  his  every  word  and 
action. 

I  oan.  of  my  '^wn  knowledge,  personally 
vouch  for  this  attention  by  Congressman 
Philbin  to  those  deserving  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  have  observed,  with  pleasure 
and  approbation,  the  careful,  painstaking, 
kindly  and  thorough  cooperation  and  eflcrt 
he  has  extended.  ;.nd  the  prompt  and  emi- 
nently satisfactory  results  he  has  c-ttained. 

In  th"  critical  times  that  now  exist  and 
in  the  troubled  days  that  lie  ahead,  it  will 
be  to  oiir  own  very  decided  advantage  to 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  Congress- 
man Philbdi  s  l-ng  and  faithful  experience. 
This  is  certainly  no  time  to  lightly  cast  that 
accumulated  experience  aside.  Congressman 
Philbin  has  been  tested  and  tried,  during 
war  and  peace,  ir  the  fires  of  actual  service, 
and  has  been  found  sterling  and  true.  His 
vigorous  mind,  his  familiarity  with  the  me- 
chanics of  government,  his  mastery  of  prac- 
tical "know-how."  and  his  wise  ounsel  and 
sound  judgment  are  needed  toda>  even  more 
than  ever  before  to  successfully  ccpc  with 
and  solve  the  confounding  and  perplexing 
problen^s  of  this  emergency  era. 

In  making  your  choice  of  candidates.  I  ask 
you  to  please  be-r  In  mind  the  fact  that 
Congres-man  Philbin  hais  been  In  Waishlng- 
ton  for  16  years;  that  he  has  a  very  wide 
acquaintance  among  Government  cfQclals; 
that  he  knows  his  way  around.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Intricacies  and  the 
procedires  of  the  various  bureaus,  commis- 
sions. £.nd  admlnlstrt.tlve  agencies.  He 
knows  how  to  cut  through  red  ti'pe.  As  a 
result  he  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  take 
care  of  your  problems  quickly  and  effectively, 
w  ienev:r  the  ccca.sicn  may  irise.  CJngre5s- 
uiau  PuiLBLNs  ability   to  serve  your  needs 


may  prove  most  important  to  you.  Let  us 
not  deprive  ourselves  o  this  advantage — 
we  m.iy  have  serious  need  of  it  sooner  than 
we  think. 

In  order  that  we  In  this  Third  District 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  l)est  o'  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  assured  ot  experienced  service  and 
to  tlie  end  that  real  democracy  may  find 
Its  finest  and  truest  ex^-res&ion  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  I  eariiestly  appeal  to  all  ot  you 
to  go  to  the  polls  tcmorrcw.  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 19 — to  take  your  relatives,  friends, 
and  neiw;ht)ors  w.th  you — and  to  make  sure 
that  all  cf  y  u  vote  for  and  renominate  the 
Honorable  Philip  J.  Philbin  as  our  repre- 
sentative m  Congress. 

I  thank  you.  ani    good  evening. 


Our  "Mothball'  Fleet  Hai  Proved  Its 
Worth  m  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  n.LiNo;s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  November  27. 1950 

Mr  PRICR  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  John  G  Norri-s.  reporter  for  the 
Wa.shington  Post,  and  which  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  on  Sunday.  November  19. 
1950.  It  merits  the  attention  of  the 
House  Members  and  it  should  be  well 
worth  the  few  minutes  it  will  take  to 
read  this  informative  and  detailed  story 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  "mothball" 
fleet  program. 

Mr.  Norris'  article  follows: 

Olk    Mothball'  FLtrr  H.^s  Peoved  Its  Wo«th 
IN  Wah 

I  By  John  G.  Norris ) 

Newpoht  News,  Va. — Americas  "mothball" 
fleet  progiam — a  much -questioned  postwar 
experiment — has  passed  its  first  test  with 
full  credit,  if  not  with  flying  colors. 

In  the  past  5  months  of  mobilization,  more 
than  200  ships  have  been  hauied  out  of  "cold 
storage."  Another  300  are  being  readied  for 
sea.  On  the  basis  of  performance  to  date. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  warshi;-*  and  rr.erch-int- 
men  still  are  in  good  shape  after  their  5-year 
layup. 

And.  in  cases  where  speed  of  mobilization 
was  vital — a  key  p.unt  in  the  program — the 
ships  were  ready  sooner  than  most  everyone, 
including  the  Communist  high  command,  ex- 
pected. 

When  we  went  into  Korea,  loeistics  chiefs 
said  they  needed  230  additional  merchant 
vessels  in  the  Pacinc.  The  American  mer- 
char.t  marine  and  foreign  fleets  could  pro- 
vide less  than  100  of  them  The  other  152 
were  hauled  out  of  mothballs. 

Fighter  planes  had  to  be  rushed  to  the 
Far  Eaot.  Divisions  at  home  were  alerted 
for  Korea.  Pacific  Fleet  commanders  called 
for  more  fighting  ships.  So  aircraft  ca.'ners. 
troop  transports,  and  other  war^hiijs  were 
hurriedly  pulled  out  of  the  restrve  Seet. 

rr  PAID  OFT 

The  record  was  not  100  percent  perfect. 
No  major  combatant  shi;;s  In  mothballs  were 
readied  in  time  for  the  major  operations 
around  Korea.  But  the  big  turning  point 
of  the  war— the  Inchon  invasion — was  made 
possible  by  planes,  men.  and  supclles  hauied 
across  the  Pacific  In  dcmcth'valled  ships.    It 
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caui^ht  the  R«l  leader*  flatrixJled.  confident 
that  our  ccunteroScDalva  could  not  ba 
mounted  to  soon.  It  U  laXe  to  aay  tlu  t  ttva 
prr4fram  paid  off 

Impor.ant  leaaons  vera  learned  In  the 
proccM  Both  Navy  and  Manttme  Admln- 
IctratUn  i?(IHi*'*  dlacovered  and  are  correct- 
ing aom*  flaw*  m  their  hlRhly  different  ship- 
weaanratlon  methodj  and  mobilization  plans. 
nua  can  b«  very  helpful  in  a  future  total 
mobilttattoa. 

One  bjrpvodtieft  baa  been  a  comparative 
eraluatlon  of  the  Navy  and  maritime  lys- 
MBM — the  tint  really  made.  A  Navy  board, 
to  tha  surprise  of  many,  found  conatderable 
mant  in  the  cheaper,  makc-do  technique*  of 
the  merchant  Mllors.  They  may  adopt 
s<-iaie.  to  the  ad  van  tag*  ot  Amarican  tax- 
payers. 

The  United  SUtea  haa  a  lot  of  money  In- 
Tcated  In  laldup  ahlps— a  ctxil  »28.0  O.OOO  - 
OOQ  at  today'a  replacement  CL«ta.  We  spent 
ab^iut  MOO.OOe.OOO  dollar*  on  the  veaaela  dur- 
ing the  past  5  yaara.  Nofw  that  the  mothball 
progrr.m  baa  been  tested,  the  Washington 
Poat  fait  It  was  a  good  time  for  stock  taking. 

Tin    BAfTKCaoTTIVD 

■owMMcaastul  was  the  nvi'h'3all -fleet  con- 
evptr  WbAt  trnpfmnfC  to  tb<-  ship*  while  in 
"cold  stcra«re"?  Which  techniques  wnrked 
and  which  dldn  t?  Wliat  leaaons  were 
laarued  durinic  the  Korean  test  which  will 
help  during  another  emergency? 

To  get  the  answers,  the  Washington  Poat 
tBfr»l»wd  Navy  and  Maritime  Admtntstra- 
^tafs.  studied  the  available  flies  and 
and  made  field  tripe  to  the  PhUadel- 
Mavnl  Shipyard,  the  Norfolk  base,  the 
River  reserve  fleet,  and  the  Newport 
New*  Shipbuilding  St  Drydock  Co.  yard  here. 

Just  to  draw  In  the  background,  alter  VJ- 
day  the  United  States  found  Itself  with  the 
greatest  naval  and  merchant  armnda  the 
world  had  ever  seen — some  14.000  seagoing 
ahlps.  Obviously  only  a  fraction  of  them 
could  be  operated  In  peacetime,  and  there 
was  much  scratching  of  olBcial  heads  ab<jut 
what  to  do  with  the  rest. 

Seme  were  ordered  scrapped,  and  others 
were  earmarked  for  foreign  sale.  There  rc- 
matntfl  more  than  5.000  vessels — too  valu- 
able to  get  rid  off,  too  costly  to  keep  in  serv- 
ice The  dcdalon  waa  made  to  lay  tha  reat 
of  tbam  "away  In  mothbalia."  aa  aamaona 
then  put  it.  ready  for  a  future  emergency. 

Two  plana  for  maintaining  the  laidup 
ships  were  approved.  The  Navy  scheme,  de- 
veloped by  Capt.  H.  Gordon  Donald,  now 
retired  and  living  in  Wa»hiugton.  called  fur 
readying  the  veaaela  for  Instant  stervlce  and 
"putuug  them  away  In  a  zipper  bag  " 

Donalds  rather  expensive  method  cou- 
tnaC«d  sharply  with  what  the  Navy  had  done 
with  its  surplus  warships  after  twu  prior 
wars.  The  stesm-propelled  iron  ships  built 
during  the  CivU  Wur  were  tied  up  and  left  to 
rot.  while  ooDMrvativa  admirals,  with  lim- 
ited funda  for  bujrlng  coal,  kept  wooden  sail- 
ing vaaaals  In  service 

fy>lk>«ttic  World  War  I,  we  stripped  down 
our  laidup  veaaels.  daubed  red  paint  and 
praaervatlv  over  them  and  hoped  (^tr  the 
beat.  Out  of  this  "red-lead  fleet"  came  the 
100  destroyers  traded  to  B.italn  for  Atlantic 
bases,  and  many  another  ahip  fighting  the 
U-boaU  la  tha  crucial  early  years  of  World 
War  II. 

It  took  a  lot  of  doing  to  get  such  ship* 
r«ady  for  combat.  Donald's  ilppM-bag  con- 
eapt.  on  the  otl^er  hand,  envlsagad  eompleta 
overhauls  before  m<ithballlng.  keeping  the 
TMaets  In  top  shape  while  laid  up,  and 
arrival  of  Naval  Baaarva  crewa  6  days  after 
mobillaatlon  to  activate  and  taka  them  to 

It  was  a  b«autl/ul  plan,  but  It  waa  not 
carried  out  fully.  Demobllisatl  jn  Uiter- 
vened.  and  "bring  Johnny  lioaM"  took  over- 
ridiiig  piiesiipt.    Only  40  pareant  ui   the 


ships  were  overhauled  before  mothfcalUng. 
Too  often  even  the  decommlsalonlng  Job  was 
ruahed  and  incomplete.  In  some  cases  rec- 
ords and  blueprints  were  lost,  and  routine 
maintenance  and  repairs  were  neglected 

Reserve  fleet  crewmen,  however,  did  the 
beet  they  could.  The  layup  process  waa 
complicated  and  expensive.  Airtight  co- 
coona — nicknamed  Iglooa— were  built  over 
gun  turrets,  similar  ahroudlng  waa  placed 
over  topside  vitals.  Hull,  decks,  and  super- 
structure were  scraped  and  painted. 

Below  decks  a  novel  experiment  was  tried. 
Machines  containing  a  dessicant  and  blowers 
were  installed  and  dry  air  approximating  the 
humidity  of  the  Arizona  IXsert  was  piped 
through  the  ahlps'  Are  mains.  Almost  every- 
thing below — spare  parts,  bedding,  Instru- 
ment.s.  complicated  fire-control,  radio  and 
radar  equipment,  electric  wiring,  even  such 
things  as  pianos — waa  left  in  place.  A  spe- 
cial preservative  was  used  on  the  engines 
and  boilers. 

Then  the  Interior  of  the  ship,  plus  gun 
turret  B,  was  sealed  up.  OfB-'ers  and  men  of 
the  reserve  fleet  mado  regular  Inspections  c! 
the  vessels  to  aasure  that  the  dehumidlflca- 
tlon  machlnea  were  operating,  seals  were  In- 
tact and  moisture  conditions  were  right. 
Maintenance  of  the  decks,  hulls,  and  super- 
structure went  ou. 

It  was  far  more  costly  in  both  trained 
manpower  and  mjney  than  anything  ever 
attempted  before.  Prf-'-.i  V.I-day  through 
last  June  the  Reserve  Navy  spent  about 
$450,000,000  on  its  reserve  fleet.  About  1.000 
officers  and  15.000  enlisted  men  are  assigned 
to  malnt.iln  the  laidup  ships. 

The  coet.  and  particularly  the  diversion 
of  highly  skilled  manpower  from  the  active 
fleet,  let  the  enture  program  in  for  critlcl.sm 
both  from  within  and  without  the  Navy. 
Extremists  attacked  it  as  a  huge  bxin- 
doggle,  and  the  t,eet  was  a  white  elephant. 
Mt>ny  naval  officers  felt  we  should  keep 
more  ships  In  active  service  and  simply  tie 
up  the  rest.  The  ships  were  rapidly  getting 
obsolete  anyway,  some  ar^iied.  and  were  a 
"psychological  block"  to  the  building  of  new 
ships 

Under  the  John.son  economy  program,  the 
5-year  overhaul  plan  was  stopped  and  re- 
pair money  was  cut.  But  fleet  maintenance 
men  argued  eloquently  the  need  for  "keep- 
ing up  Insurance  premiums."  and  the  cur- 
tailed program  kept  golrg. 

Contrasting  with  the  Navy  reserve- 
fleet  plan  was  Capt.  Emes^  Gorman's  Mari- 
time Commission  prtagram,  under  which  a 
larger  number  of  ships  has  been  main- 
tained at  one  tenth  the  Navy  coat.  Maritime 
ref^rve-fleet  spending  for  the  past  5  years 
totals  M5,000,00<). 

The  methods  employed  are  far  different. 
Instead  of  being  tied  to  docks  at  Navy  yards, 
Dierchantmen  are  moored  In  large  numbers 
at  remote  anchorages. 

When  laid  up.  the  ships  first  are  stripped 
ot  all  perishables  and  semlperlahablaa — 
bedding,  canvas,  rope,  etc  .  are  stared  ashore. 
The  cargo-handling  equipment  la  removed 
and  put  In  the  hold,  water  lloea  are  drained, 
and  the  electrical  equipment  Is  cleaned  and 
varnished  One  boiler  is  filled  with  preserva- 
tive oil  which  is  pumped  through  all  ma- 
chinery and  pipes. 

Then  decka.  superstructure,  and  the  hulls 
above  the  water  line  are  blasted  with  high- 
pressure  fire  hoses.  This  removea  most  of 
the  old  paint  and  rust,  and  a  heavy  coating 
of  oil  and  red  oxlUe  is  sprayed  on.  It  looks 
like  red  paint,  but  dries  completely  only 
alter  many  months.  The  coating  not  only 
prevents  further  rust;  It  loosens  the  old  paint 
and  scale,  which  can  t>e  removed  almost 
entirely  by  a  second  blasting 

This  water- pressure  method,  many  times 
chea^r  than  the  oonvcntlOBal  chtp-and- 
paUit  iccnuiiiue  am^plofad  on  Mavy  ahipa.  u 


s  M.Tiltlme  Commlaalon  Innovatl  jh.  It's  not 
as  thorough  as  the  Navy  system,  but  It  pre- 
serves the  ships. 

Of  course,  the  whole  appr(Mich  and  objec- 
tive or  the  Navy  and  Maritime  Administra- 
tion svstems  Is  different.  "Were  trying  to 
preserve  some  old  trucks  and  tractors,  said 
one  Maritime  official.  "The  Navy  Is  keep- 
ing a  fleet  of  limousines  In  a  condition  of 
near  readiness." 

When  the  Korean  war  started,  the  Navy 
had  2,125  shins  In  the  mothbaJ  fleet— more 
than  three  timfs  thf*e  In  the  active  fleet. 
The  laidup  vessels  included  83  alrcralt  car- 
riers. 15  battleships.  58  crulaerd.  1&8  de- 
stroyers, and  98  submarines.  It  would  cost 
»22  000,000.000  to  replace  them  today. 

Sixty-two  of  the  vessels  have  been  acti- 
vated, according  to  an  announcement  6  Wi*eka 
ago,  and  29«  others  will  be  demothballed  by 
next  summer  to  strenethen  the  active  f.eet. 
About  »375.0r0.000  Is  expected  to  be  spent 
In  readying  them  for  service.  Including  mod- 
ernization of  electronics,  antisubmarine 
gear,  etc. 

L-nte  In  June  there  were  2,277  freighter*, 
tankers,  old  paasenger  sUpa.  and  mlacel- 
laneous  types  In  the  marl-.lme  reserve  fleet, 
worth  about  tfi  OCO.000.000  at  todays  build- 
ing coats.  Twenty  million  dollars  waa  spent 
In  fitting  out  152  of  the  best  of  them. 

Thus,  for  an  outlay  of  about  tCOO.OOC  000 — 
the  total  spendlnK  on  the  mothball  fleet  to 
date  plus  reactivation  costs — the  United 
States  la  getting  510  ships  It  would  have  to 
pay  $3  £00.000,000  for  now.  And  the  great 
bulk  of  the  reserve  fleets  is  still  untouched. 

Most  Important,  the  Nation  la  getting  the 
warships  and  merchantmen  into  service  In 
periods  ranging  from  10  days  to  12  montha. 
It  would  take  up  to  3  years  to  build  many 
of  them,  at  great  dislocation  of  the  rest  of 
the  defense  effort  and  civilian  economy  be- 
cause of  the  huge  quantities  of  steel  and 
other  scarce  materials  Involved. 

This  was  the  pay-off  on  the  mothball  ex- 
periment. Here  are  some  Instances  of  the 
lessons  learned  In  the  process: 

1,  The  Navy's  elaborate  belcw-decks  dehu- 
mldlflcatlon  process  proved  almost  100  per- 
cent successful.  The  machinery  and  elec- 
trical systems  on  recommlssioned  ships  seem 
as  ijood  as  ever — though  how  they'll  stand  up 
under  rugged  service  remains  to  be  seen. 
Guns  and  elaborate  flre-control  mechanism 
on  some  vessels  reactivated  at  Phlliidelphla 
proved  to  l>e  better  than  those  on  many 
ships  In  service 

2  Topside,  the  story  was  different  Plve 
years  of  research  failed  to  produce  an3rthlrg 
that  would  beat  the  elemehts  except  con- 
stant and  painstaking  maintenance.  Ready 
ammunition  boxes,  ladders,  radar — every- 
thtrg  that  could  be  detached — were  moved 
below  In  the  dry  Interior.  Insulated  wiring 
held  up.  but  not  connections  and  fuse  boxes. 
The  Navy  moved  them  below  and  plugged 
up  the  wire  end.s. 

Wooden  carrier  decks  took  a  beating  A 
plan  to  cover  them  with  fabric  covers  and 
tar  was  a  failure  An  answer  flnally  was 
found-  List  the  ship  so  the  deck  will  drain, 
and  slap  on  three  coats  of  house  paint 

Chipping  an  1  painting  seemed  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  expoeed  hulls  and  super- 
structure, though  the  Navy  Is  new  giving 
careful  study  to  the  maritime  water-blasting 
plan.  And  a  commercial  firm  In  Plorlda  has 
a  promising  method  of  blasting  with  wet 
sand 

3  Hull  deterioration  also  went  on  under- 
water PerUxlic  drydocStlng  has  been  neces- 
sary except  In  the  reserve  fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla  ,  where  the  black  swamp  water 
acu  as  a  preaervatlve  Navy  chiefs  also  are 
much  interested  In  a  novel  Maritime  Admln- 
latratlon  method  of  stopping  bottom  o  rro- 
slon 

Under  thia  «t*o*c-pmtectl'm  svstem. 
sirujt;s  of  macaaaMMi  bars  »re  hung  over  tba 
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sides  of  ships.  The  two  dissimilar  metals — 
magnesium  and  the  steel  in  the  htills — be- 
come a  wet  cell  battery  In  the  salt  or  brack- 
ish wp.'er  and  the  elettrlc  current  prevents 
corrrvlr.n  and  pitting  of  the  hull  While 
surrer.s:ul.  and  costine  less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  exper.ye  of  drydockln?  and  paint- 
ing, the  system  does  not  "o  anything  about 
barnacles. 

4.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
merchantmen  for  the  most  part  were  gotten 
to  sea  faster  than  the  warships  The  mari- 
time plan  calls  for  all  reacti- atlon  being  done 
by  eommerrlR!  shlpyard.s.  As  thlnsrs  worlced 
out,  the  yards  were  able  to  drydock.  clean 
up.  repaint  and  repair  the  152  vessels  with- 
out straining  In  2  to  3  weeks,  and  crews  for 
them  were  available  around  union  headquar- 
ters In  major  ports. 

Navy  mobilization  plans  provide  for  a 
crew  of  Reserve  ofEcers  and  men  to  report 
6  days  after  M-day  and  activrite  the  ship  un- 
der direction  of  experts  perma-^.ently  as- 
signed to  the  reserve  fleet.  Ur.der  the  par- 
tial mobilization  procedure  of  the  current 
•UMfgeucy,  crews  did  not  report  until  con- 
siderably later.  Reserve- fleet  personnel  did 
the  bulk  of  the  demothoauing. 

5.  The  maritime  reserve  fleet  received  an 
unexp<*cted  lut.lde  evaluation  last  summer. 
When  Assist.int  Navy  Secretary  John  T.  Kceh- 
ler  be^'.-ime  acting  chief  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnlitratson  last  May  after  Its  reor»?an!za- 
tion.  he  was  aware  of  a  »!deiy  held  opinion 
that  the  merchantmen  were  rottint?  away. 
Kot  a  nickel  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  drydocking  and  overhauline  the 
ahlps.  and  the  daut)edup  craft  certainly 
didn't  look  a  bit  smart  or  shipshape.  Mari- 
time officials  a.-6ured  hira  the  ships  were  all 
right. 

To  get  an  Independent  opinion.  Koehler 
arranged  for  the  Navy  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey  to  go  over  the  maritime  reserve 
fleets.  Its  report,  submitted  September  14. 
found  the  ships  on  which  the  layingup 
process  had  been  completed  to  be  in  satis- 
factory condition. 

This  view  was  borne  out  by  ship  repair 
cblefs  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Cc.  here  The  yard  did  most  of 
ttM>  reactivation  of  the  merchantmen  from 
the  nearby  James  River  reserve  fleet.  After 
5  years  in  storage,  the  vessels  were  In  com- 
parable shape  to  ships  putting  in  for  over- 
haul after  a  couple  of  years  at  sea.  they 
lald. 

The  Navy  board  also  had  words  of  praise 
lor  the  M.^rltlme  Administration,  noting  that 
the  preservation  Job  has  been  accomplished 
with  a  very  small  expcndittire  of  funds  and 
nian  power. 

A  trip  to  the  James  River  reserve  fleet 
provides  convincu:g  evidence  of  this  and 
proof  cf  the  old  saw  about  necessity  being 
the  mother  of  Invention.  Capt.  John  J.  Fal- 
lon, commander,  and  Capt.  Allan  Hoffman, 
fleet  cap'.aln.  both  naval  reservisU  who  skip- 
pered attack  transports  during  the  war,  have 
made  a  virtue  of  poverty  and  improvisation. 

Their  greatest  triumph  Is  a  "Jet  propelled- 
water  monitor  tised  to  blast  scale  and  old 
paint  off  ships'  hulls.  A  tower  was  installed 
on  an  old  barge  and  a  standard  firehose 
mounted.  It  can  clean  one  side  of  a  htill  In  a 
day.  The  neatest  part  of  the  trick  la  propul- 
sion of  the  barge.  All  the  helmsman  does  Is 
turn  and  depress  the  hose.  The  jet  effect 
aklms  the  craft  along. 

6.  Both  Navy  and  Maritime  cfBcials  agree 
on  one  thing — you  only  get  out  of  mothtails 
what  you  put  In.  Most  instances  of  machm- 
ery  and  parts  replacement  could  be  traced  to 
defects  not  remedied  when  the  ships  were 
laid  up.  Warships  put  m  reserve  in  1948 
were  in  f.u-  better  shape  than  those  hurriedly 
decommissioned  In   1945. 

7.  Both  Navy  and  Alarltlm?  officials  say 
more  malnteruujce  funda  are  needed.  Vice 
Admiral  Edward  L.  Cochrane.  United  States 
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Navy  (retired),  new  head  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  wants  to  make  repairs  on 
300  to  400  of  his  ships  Heretofore,  only 
m-ney  for  preservation  has  been  spent,  but 
Congress  last  session  voted  tl8  OOO.COO  for 
repair  of  about  ICO  of  them. 

Cochrane  says  also  that  we  should  build 
more  new  merchantmen — tankers  and  fast 
cargo  shijTjs.  We've  got  freighters  "running 
out  of  our  ears.  '  he  concedes,  but  most  of 
them  are  slow  Liberties,  sitting  ducks  to 
modern  Russian  sufcaiarines.  if  we  get  new 
craft,  s<:  me  of  the  Liberties  should  be 
scrapped,  he  believes. 

Navy  fleet  maintenance  officers  want  to 
triple  current  spending  ou  the  motht)ail  fleet 
and  boost  reserve  fleet  cre-as  by  at  least  one- 
third.  They  say  that  the  plan  to  completely 
'Overhaul  iaidup  ships  every  5  years — aban- 
doned during  the  J'>hnson  ecuUumy  program 
of  iabt  year — should  be  revived. 

But  top  officials  are  going  a  bit  slow.  They 
want  to  evaluate  thoroughly  the  Maritime 
Administration  methods  and  other  experi- 
ments.! techniques  un^er  study  by  the  Kavy 
Bureau  of  Sliips. 


Arnnal  Reunion  of  the  Cormier  Family 


exte:;s:on  op  rzmakks 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MA&SACHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  recent  annual 
reunion  of  the  Conruer  family,  which 
was  held  in  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

I  am  especially  imprr>.ssed  by  the  strong 
stand  which  this  resolution  takes  a^falnst 
communism  and  in  favor  of  a  strong 
foreign  pohcy. 

This  family  admirably  promotes  the 
ideals  of  Franco -American  unity  and  ex- 
emplifies the  best  tradiUons  of  that  in- 
deed proud  heritage. 

Its  membership  is  Nation-wide,  and 
there  is  no  group  in  the  country  which 
represents  more  faithfully  ateolute  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  f'.indamental  Amer- 
ican principles. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  my  own 
inamate  and  valued  friend.  J.  Alfred 
Cormier,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  is  a  zealous 
leader  of  this  group.  ' 

Whereas  for  mere  than  a  century  the  Cor- 
mier family  has  been  pledged  to  the  welfare 
and  development  of  the  American  Ccm- 
mcnwecdth; 

Whereas  many  of  Its  members  have  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  civic,  political,  mili- 
tary, and  religious  affairs  of  this  covmtry 
While  fostering  and  promoting  policies  and 
measures  ccnduclve  to  a  better  understand- 
ing among  peoples,  as  well  as  to  the  pres- 
tige and  good  name  of  the  American  Na- 
tion abroad; 

Whereas  tbese  wise  domestic  and  foreign 
poiiciee  of  the  United  States  are  being  seri- 
ously threatened  by  subversive  activities  of 
Communist  agents,  operating  both  withm 
the  boundaries  of  the-  United  States  and 
without,  and 

Whereas  these  Communists  agents  are 
known  to  be  Inspired  and  directed  from 
Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Government  or  ita 
representatives,  whether  official  or  secret: 
Now,  therefore,  be  U 


Resolved  by  member$  of  the  tatd  Cormter 
family  ixscmbled  in  the  city  or  Sev  Bed- 
ford Ma<:$.,  O'l  the  30th  day  of  Sfvtemi>er 
xn  the  t^ear  of  ovr  Lnrd  lOS-'i  and  O'l^r-.atitg 
from  ser-eral  States  frcn  Ma:ne  to  Lovisiaria. 
That  a  str  ;ne  stand  b*  taXen  and  .  n  en- 
ergetic declaration  t>e  expressed  ag.=.inst  all 
brands  of  communism  and  ail  meth^xU  of 
ccmrr.'j.":-*:r  activ.t.es  anywhere  In  the 
world,  b'.t  eT>eclficallv  here  In  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  further 

Re^iGited.  That  since  ccmmunum  is  hostile 
to  ail  the  ba.'sic  Interests  of  these  United 
States,  the  dulv  elected  Representative*  m 
Congre<«  of  the  se-.  eral  States  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  aforesaid  Ccrmier  family  have 
estj^blls.ned  t.^ieir  residence  be  ur^ed  to  press, 
with  a.!  due  vigor.  legl<;laticn  and  other 
means  designed  to  th:r:vrt  the  concerted  ef- 
forts of  commun;.<im,  whether  m  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories,  or  abroad  and  specif- 
ically to  put  a  deflnitlve  stop  to  the  insati- 
able Impenail.'^m  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
and  the  secretary  cf  the  Cormier  family  is 
hereby  directed  to  send  a  copv  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  aforementioned  Representa- 
tives Ir;  Congress. 

Emest   J    CoaMnx. 

£zr   litire  Secretary. 

J.  Alfxed  Co«Mm, 
President  C  the  Supreme  Councxl. 

Fa*NCOt8    CoBMira. 
Eifcnuve  President. 


Sorplns  Dary  Prc<hicts 


EXTENSION  OP  FEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    M^syvArHU^TTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP:iESENTAn\'E3 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  HZSEITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  R*c- 
OFD.  I  include  the  following  inspiring 
address  by  Stanley  Andrews.  Director  of 
Porpign  Affricultural  Roiations,  Untted 
States  I>partmf  nt  of  ArT!Culture.  before 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  convent:on  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
at  Minneapolis,  November  14.  on  the  sub- 
ject The  International  Situation  and  Its 
Impact  on  Agriculture; 

The  subject  assiened  me  miy  well  be 
divided  Into  two  parts — The  efTect  of  the 
International    situation  •  .'^.r-alture    m 

postwar  1945  to  about  the  mddie  cf  1950. 
and  the  situation  as  it  affects  farmers  and 
their  biMlness  since  the  K  -"'.n  episo<!e  and 
the  steppedup  remobliini".  n  and  reprma- 
ment  program  vlsualHed  at  the  pre!»etit  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  shorting  war  m  1945 
we  found  a  world  r-ett"  much  bl.vtecl  tn 
bits.  On  top  of  that  there  wis  a  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  so  conduct 
the  occupation  cf  Germany  and  Japan  that 
they  cotild  never  again,  through  force  of 
arms,  becnme  aenoai  threats  to  world  peace. 

Economies  gc«nd  to  war  had  to  be  re - 
geared  to  peace:  those  In  the  Armed  Forces 
had  to  get  back  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
Literally  mllliona  oX  people  had  been  up- 
rooted and  displaced  by  the  flghtmg.  They 
had  to  get  back  to  some  aort  of  a  niche  in 
the  world  community.  Industrial  produc- 
ticn  for  peaceful  purpr.ses  was  at  near  zero 
except  In  the  United  Slates.  Agricultural 
production  in  Europe,  especially  and  txi  some 
deeree  In  the  Orient,  wa*  dcvrn  by  25  to  30 
percent.  The  population  of  the  world  had 
increased,  however,  even  during  war.  There 
were  nearly  200.000.OOC  more  m'-uihs  to  leed 
than  existed  10  years  before. 
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A  food  part  of  tbe  industry  Ot  tb*  world       Tobacco: 
had  to  turn  to  the  United  SUtM  lor  iw  n»«-  Avmm*- 

dun*  tooU.  tu  r»w  xn»t»rl«l»,  and  totne  ot  1M&-M. 

nm  fiTtrf—  fOoC-.     ThU  krpK  tb«  Amrricaa  Averace. 

latf^Mrtrt  ^MAtn*  vbtcb  b«d  been  built  up  194&-M 

cm  wmt  pilKUillon  m  hlgb  frmr  for  peace. 
H^  «M  aoC  IMV*  that  lOjOOOjOOO  tiB«B4>tor^ 
about  whith  mom  o(  tb*  man  fMMlmtatle 
bad  beer  talklnf 

Id  acrtctilturr.  tto*  American  abundanc*. 
which  bad  roiied  from  Axx»*rt«:an  farm*  dtir- 
t|^  tha  wa-  eoatinuad  to  roU  out.  to  keep 
^fH«««>a  of  peopte  froai  literally  stanrlnt  to 
lljaTh  ^w  at  thoa* people  or  the  countries 
of  ttatr  natlooaUty  eould  pay  for  the  food 
and  clothlnf  and  raw  materials  and  ma- 
eblne  tool*.  »o.  America  went  Into  an  e«- 
tenslre  and  far-reacbinj  procram  of  aaatat- 
ln«  nation*  and  their  paoptcs  to  gat  back  on 
their  feet  econom'eally.  United  Naiiona 
RoUef  and  BdiabUitatlon  Administration 
waa  tha  SraC  Uoportant  step  in  that  direc- 
XkML  TiMiagll  tkia  -ffort  was  a  Dattad  Ha- 
tkHM  proffaai  and  involved  many 
mora  than  one-half  of  the  money  spent 
contributed  l»y  the  United  States.  This  was 
followed  by  loans  to  Britain,  military  aid 
to  Turkey  and  Greece,  special  aid  to  Italy 
and  Austna  and.  later,  the  European  ra- 
oorary  program.  Thua.  on  top  of  a  war  cost- 
tnc  ahoot  C380j0004X)OX»0  which  caused  ez- 
puiakm  tad  daralepaDent  and  earnings  and 
llvtaf  atandardi  to  fo  far  beyond  anything 
we  rter  had  in  this  country  and  above  the 
dreams  of  moat  eountrlea  of  the  world,  we 
bare  actually  given  away  in  aid  in  one  form 
or  another  around  •42.500.000.COC.  Most  of 
tboat  doUan  tTrDtually  came  hack  to  the 
United  Stataa  In  turn  for  food  and  g  )oda 
and  taatcflala  which  this  country  supplied. 
■ow  C'?uld  we  fall  to  prosper  In  a  money 
aanaa  with  auch  cspanalun  and  such  prodt- 
gknia  produetl(»i?  Cow  could  a  group  of 
cooparatlTca  or  bualncaaes  of  almost  any  kind 
fall  to  grow  and  beeome  prosperous  with  the 
giaataat  tnduatrlai  actlrlty  In  our  history 
folaff  abaad  with  vagea.  earnings,  and  living 
gtADdarda  at  an  all-tlnoe  high?  Ho.  In  tbe 
9  years  we  bars  shipped  abroad  on  tbe 
of  about  ISjOOO.OOO  tona  of  food 
products  each  year  ThU  has  been  wheat, 
com.  ntton.  oiLieeds.  lard,  dairy  products. 
and  soma  maat.  That  haa  kept  our  farm 
plan,  operating  at  a  pretty  good  clip  It  has 
hat  part  kaep  prices  up  and.  In  at  least  some 
of  tha  baalc  cr-ps.  kept  surpluses  from  piling 
up  beyond  manageable  proportlcns.  Another 
algnlflcant  thing  about  this  abundance  at 
boaoe  and  strong  market  abroad  is  tbe  fact 
that  '*i»  world  had  to  have  American  food 
and  raw  matanals  to  turvire  the  past  5  years. 
The  iron  eurtam.  whether  or  not  we  like  to 
admit  It  not  only  cut  off  the  movement  of 
people.  Ideas,  and  goods  between  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  and  tha  wastarn  nations,  it  also 
cloaed  off  a  great  TOttuna  of  food  pruducta 
and  raw  matexlaU  which  Kuropa  and  soma 
ot  the  far-eastern  nattooa  had  to  have  to 
aunrtva  Tha  cboloa  waa  between  dealing 
with  tha  Far  last  on  Buaalan  terma  or  find- 
ing food*  and  materuls  elsewhere,  and  the 
United  States  wa*  abcut  the  only  nation  with 
anything  to  spare.  Thua  we  have  had  a 
■wrtiarl  Incraaaa  in  azporta  at  all  klnda.  and 
paatlsvlarty  food  produeu. 

Tb  ba  apaetae.  eoaaparad  wttk  tkm  1M4-M 
parlod.  otv  axporu  ct  bMie  eooHMdlttaa  Una 
up  about  aa  (oUowa: 

Wheat  and  wbaat  floor  of  do* 
meatle  grain: 
Avar^a.  flaaal  yaara  in4-8S. 

I9M-W bushels..         iS.  19B.  000 

Average.  fUcal  years  l»45-««, 

1M0-M buahela..       S»0.  22S.  000 

Ootton: 

Average,  crop  years  100*  M. 

l»35-3fl haJas..  •.9M.0OO 

Aver.'ge   crop  years  194&-A4i. 

19t»-50 baiaa..  4,  MB.  000 


calendar      years 

pound*.. 

calendar       years 
pounds.. 


420.  797.  000 


604.  549.  000 


Pats.  olla.   and   oilseeds: 

Average,      calendar      years 

I93&-39 pound*..        286.000.000 

Averaife.       calendar       years 

l»45-49 pound*--    1,094.000,000 

The  weak  note  In  all  that  1«.  of  course,  the 
fact  that  about  TO  to  70  percent  of  those  ex- 
port* In  the  past  5  years  were  paid  with 
mockey  which  we  have  taken  from  the  United 
Stataa  Treasury  to  Rive  to  various  coun- 
trlei  to  buy  our  product*. 

With  European  agricultural  production 
catching  up.  with  industrial  production  re- 
c.vertnt?  to  where  It  wa*  beslnnlng  to  press 
for  markets,  and  with  a  reduction  In  ECA 
and  military  funds,  there  wa*  evidence  5 
months  ago  that  farm  prices  were  hended  for 
aome  decline.  The  dollar  gap.  which  had 
ran(!;ed  from  about  seven  billion  in  1948 
to  a  little  under  four  billion  last  year,  wa* 
•tin  narrowing  largely  through  reduction  In 
cur  exporta.  Therefore,  niost  of  the  ex- 
pert* ar  d  forecasters  were  predicting  a  pretty 
sharp  slump  all  along  the  line  In  October  of 
this  year. 

Then  came  the  Korea  explosion  and  we 
once  more  be(;an  to  fight  and  rearm. 
Tiough  the  Korean  episode  seems  well  on" 
the  way  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  fact 
that  Russia,  which  could  have  stopped  the 
North  Koreans  or  an  Instant's  notice,  waa 
willing  to  rl=k  the  fosslblllty  of  an  all-out 
war  mean*  that  thla  country  will  have  to 
gr  ready  for  an  all-out  war  a*  possibly  the 
be^t  assurance  that  Russia  will  not  risk  It 
again. 

We  are  In  a  war  boom  again — prices  have 
shot  up,  employment  la  rising,  £.nd  Mars 
again  devours  the  goods  which  war  requires. 
There  will  be  some  pinches  in  scarce  mate- 
rials and  if  we  move  toward  the  announced 
objective  of  about  3.0C0.000  men  under  arm* 
and  fully  equipped  with  new  weapons,  if 
we- continue  the  military  aid  promised  west- 
ern Europe,  the  next  few  years  will  likely 
have  the  appearance  of  a  near-war  mobili- 
zation. 

Europe  will  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
war  materials  to  rearm  and  at  tbe  same 
time  produce  the  Industrial  Roods  and  other 
material*  to  sell  In  the  world  market  and 
thereby  close  the  dollar  gap  with  their  own 
means.  The  demands  of  our  own  mobiliza- 
tion will  place  a  strain  on  our  own  and 
Other  Allied  resources  Indeed,  our  own 
prodUlous  buying  of  Industrial  and  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  wool,  rubber,  minerals  of  all 
kinds,  and  some  finished  steel  boa  actually 
given  this  country  an  Imptirt  balance  of 
about  ♦68,000.000  In  the  month  of  August- 
something  which  h.as  not  happened  In  more 
than  10  years. 

Now.  a*  representatives  of  a  group  of  co- 
operatives dealing  with  milk  produc  s.  you 
ar-"  no  doubt  interested  in  where  milk,  but- 
te-.  and  cheese  stand  In  the  picture,  and. 
Ilk*  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us,  you  nn  doubt 
are  scanning  the  horiron  to  see  what  the 
future  may  hold 

I'm  sure  I  need  nfrt  recount  to  this  audi- 
ence the  war  record  of  the  dairy  industry. 
With  shortagt  of  help,  shortage  of  feed,  and 
with  about  avary  other  handicap,  you  poured 
to  the  armed  force*  all  over  the  world  an 
atMlleaa  and  almost  limitless  stream  of  dairy 
produeu.  The  people  at  home,  of  course, 
had  to  be  cut  back  in  their  quite  natural 
and  normal  desire  for  milk,  cheese,  and  but- 
ter product*  So  effective  waa  this  cut-back 
that  d  irlng  the  war,  with  high  iragea  and 
fraat  Indtutrial  activity  which  in  the  past 
had  alwaya  maant  tncreaaed  consumption  of 
thaaa  piodticf.  wa  actually  at*  less  than  11 
potwda  ot  bwCMr  par  capiu  in  some  of  tha 


war  years  against  a  1939  average  of  about 
17  pounds.  Even  counting  the  Increased 
consumption  of  oleomargarine,  the  two  ac- 
counted for  only  14.3  pound*  per  capita  per 
year  against  a  prewar  average  of  19.6  pwunda 
per  capita  per  year. 

Right  or  wrong,  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
that,  once  the  war  end»d  and  rationing  waa 
lifted,  with  the  continued  high  level  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity,  with  in- 
creased population,  butter  consumption 
would  increase  sharply  with  ample  supplies 
again  available.  The  reverse  has  been  true. 
Butter  con*umption  per  capita  ha*  declined 
to  10  5  pound*  per  person,  although  we  are 
utilizing  more  milk  In  the  form  of  fresh  milk 
and  cream  tha  i  before  the  war.  On  top  of 
that,  dairy-cow  population  Is  averaging 
about  1.00«\000  head  below  the  prewar 
average. 

Import  and  export  of  butter.  In  the  tra- 
ditional sense,  have  always  been  negligible 
factors  so  far  as  domestic  production  and 
consumption  were  concerned.  We  have  teen 
normally  a  net  butter  exporter 

The  Industry,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  It*  *tatlstical  position,  loots  pretty  sad. 
The  Government,  stepping  in  with  It*  sup- 
port programs  to  stabilize  the  Industry,  finds 
Itself  with  large  amounts  of  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  an  important  part  of  the  market 
for  butter,  dried  milk,  and  cheese. 

Thla  Is  not  only  an  Intolerable  situation 
for  the  Government;  It  Is  a  situation  which. 
If  not  corrected  In  some  way,  may  eventually 
have  more  serious  effect*  on  the  industry.  I 
know  that  most  of  you  _re  familiar  with  the 
figures  on  Government  stocks,  but  maybe  It 
Is  worth  while  to  look  at  them  again  as  they 
were  op  November  3.  Here  they  are:  Butter. 
149.000.000  pounds:  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
290.000.000  pounds:  cheese,  43.000.000 
pounds.  While  undoubtedly  the  present 
high  rate  of  Industrial  activity,  and  perhaps 
some  decline  In  production  will  change  that 
picture  for  1951,  the  very  presence  of  thla 
huge  pile  of  food  In  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  very  exlJtence  of  nearly  10.000,- 
000  more  consumers  In  this  country  com- 
pared with  1939  are  surely  challenges  that  an 
alert,  aggressive  Industry  should  not  Ignore. 

Far  be  It  from  me,  a  mer^  bureaucrat,  to 
try  to  tell  this  Important  group  what  Is  good 
for  their  Industry.  But  I  submit  that  no 
industry  waa  ever  developed  very  far  by  being 
balled  out  by  the  Government  every  year. 
With  150,000.000  customers,  with  a  product 
which  is  not  only  good  and  palatable  but 
good  for  us.  what  has  become  of  American 
8alesman.ship  when  we  limp  along  eatlna;  10 
pounds  of  butter  per  year  against  an  earlier 
period  when,  under  far  less  attractive  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  consumed  17  p>ound* 
f>er  person?  Wc  cannot  say  that  oleomar- 
garine has  taken  our  markets  because  the  per 
capita  Increase  of  that  product  will  not  offset 
the  decline  of  our  utilization  of  butter 

We  reiterate — the  present  domestic  situa- 
tion Is  a  challenge  to  the  dairy  Industry  of 
thla  country  to  set  about  correcting  Its  own 
ills  There  Is  no  other  market  on  earth  equal 
to  the  American  market  In  volume  and  abil- 
ity to  absorb  usable  products. 

No  other  group  of  people  on  earth  has  so 
wide  a  choice  of  what  to  do  with  Its  Income. 
For  80  percent  of  the  pe<iple  of  the  earth 
out£ide  the  I'nlted  Slates,  the  question  of 
what  they  spend  their  money  Income  for  is 
acade  -lie  It  Is  usually  already  spent  befura 
they  get  It  in  the  form  of  food,  ck  thing, 
housing,  and  medical  services.  But  In  Amer- 
ica there  are  about  125.000.000  people  who 
can  make  a  choice  every  morning  whether 
they  will  buy  a  gadget,  a  new  dress,  take  In 
a  show,  sava  for  a  bond  or  a  vacation,  eat 
butter  or  do  without  it:  It's  merely  a  matter 
of  choice  with  them.  That  I*  at  once  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opr>o-tunlty  for  the  dairy  in- 
duatry..  The  dairy  surplus  problem  will  ncvar 
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be  solved  by  seeking  some  for-lgn  market  or 
by  dumping;  fi.r  relief  purposes  because  most 
people  of  the  world  cant  even  afford  the 
luxury  -if  atlng  butter  given  to  them.  We 
have  the  solution  of  our  dairy  problems  In 
our  own  hands  and  In  our  own  country. 


Yeshiva  Univertitj't  Charter  Day  Celebra- 
tion—Proceedings  of  Dinner  Cocimem- 
oratinf  ElcTation  of  Institution  to  Uni- 
▼ertity  Status  oo  Sonday,  NoTember  12, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    1»FW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ccmmpmor-iting  the  Charter 
Day  celebration  of  Yeshiva  University  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  Hew  York  City  on 
Sunday.  November  12,  1950.  During  the 
course  of  those  prccef-d;ng«:  I  made  the 
following  brief  remarks: 

This  U  indeed  a  unique  celebration.  Jews 
the  world  over  have  been  kiiown  as  the 
people  of  the  book.  No  matter  In  what  sur- 
roundings they  found  themselves,  no  matter 
how  destitute  they  were,  no  matter  that  even 
their  sacred  scrolls  were  taken  from  them 
and  burned,  learning  and  teaching  remained 
their  most  important  endeavor.  Pood  for 
the  body  might  be  lacking  but  food  for  the 
spirit  was  al-jrays  there. 

The  more  oppressive  the  persecution,  the 
more  destructive  the  cru-sades  against  them, 
the  suonger  they  clung  to  the  tenets  of  the 
ona  Ood  and  the  all-embracing  concept  of 
tnje  brotherly  Icve. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  the  new 
state  of  Israel  was  brought  tn'.o  being  that 
education  wculd  have  an  Important  part  In 
the  new  government  s  program.  It  was  less 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  that  program 
would  be  one  that  wculd  require  by  law  that 
all  children.  Arab  and  Jew  alike,  must  attend 
school  and  must  acquire  an  education. 

More  surprising  perhaps  to  the  Christian 
world  was  the  fact  that  with  mrney  and  ma- 
terials so  scarce  because  of  the  supreme  ef- 
fort Ijelng  made  to  accommodate  the  tre- 
mendous Influx  of  new  immigrant*,  chat  tbe 
State  nevertheless  fotind  the  wherewithal  to 
tOpply  that  education  for  the  children  at 
government  expense. 

Reflection  upon  those  matters  causes  us  to 
wonder  why  it  took  so  long  for  the  Jews  of 
America  to  esubllsh  a  school  of  learning  in 
this  country  of  university  status.  The  delay 
In  accomplishlntf  that  worthy  goal  could 
hardly  be  attributed  to  an  aversion  to  es- 
tablishing a  un;vers'.*y  under  religious  atis- 
plces.  because  in  tbis  country  there  was  re- 
paatcd  precedent  therefor:  most  of  the  larger 
and  best  known  umvenluea  of  our  ccimtry 
ware  establlshd  by  rellgloua  groups. 

^jr  reasons  unknown,  the  Jews  have  been 
backward  in  bringing  into  being  and 
and  maintaining  and  expanding 
Taahlra  Univarslty  the  first  of  lu  kind  to  be 
organized  under  Jewish  auspices.  For  a  long 
;une  Jews  were  fearful  that  the  establish- 
ment o!  the  new  Si  ite  of  Israel  would  give 
rlae  to  new  outbreaks  of  anti-Semitism.  The 
contrary  Is  tr^ie 

Today  the  Jew  travels  the  world  over,  hold- 
ing his  head  high,  respected  both  for  his 


rellglotis  aflLlatlon  and  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
country  which  he  c'aims  as  his  own.  w.iether 
It  t>e  the  United  States  of  America.  Israel,  cr 
any  of  the  other  great  dcnriocracieb  of  the 
wor'd.  The  sanae  aiusi  be  made  true,  toe,  aus 
to    nstltutlons  of  education. 

We  must  continue  to  preach  that  It  Is  un- 
Ame-Jcan  and  undemocratic  for  any  Institu- 
tion of  ieamlne  anywhere  In  the  world  to 
exclude  a  student  otherwise  qualified  be- 
cau-o*  of  his  race,  creed,  or  place  of  origin 

On  the  other  ha.nd.  the  stroneest  preach- 
ment on  the  .subject  Is  the  establishment 
a.".d  maintenance  of  a  Yeshiva  university 
where  boys  and  plris  are  read;  y  acceptable 
upon  meeting  the  scholastic  requirements 
When  the  Jewish  boys  and  girls  cf  America 
have  a  university  which  wiil  accept  them, 
the  other  ur.iversiti';8  Instead  of  ckismg  their 
doors  to  them  wiil  .stxin  be  invitl.ig  them 

The  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  Ye- 
fhjva  University  will  destr'jy  the  alleged 
exclusiveness  of  those  Institutions  which 
still  mainiain  a  quota  system. 

rj<:)  fe*-  people  t.  day  kn-^w  the  story  of 
Yeshiva  University  and  fewer  yet  support  It 
fi.iaacia.iy.  All  those  present  tonight  should 
assume  the  obiipatl  j.i  of  spreadlnij  the  story 
about  Yashlva  University  and  bringing  to 
it*  supfxirt,  evei  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  who  can  and  uill  give  spiritual 
and  monetary  aid 

I  Commend  to  you  those  beautlfui  words 
from  the  B.X)k  of  Proverbs,  chapter  XXIX. 
of  our  Turah :  "The  man  who  loveth  wisdom 
caus^th  his  Father  U-  rejoice."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  toastmaster  of  the 
evening  was  Max  J.  Elra,  president  of 
Yeshiva  University  SynaROtrue  Councils, 
of  which  Mr.  Max  Halpert  is  the  director. 
In  presenting  Dr  Samuel  Belkin  presi- 
dent of  Yeshiva  University,  he  made  the 
following  remarks: 

With  humility  and  reverence  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  rtlstir.gTJished  head  of 
Yeshiva  University.  Trained  ir.  the  great 
religious  acadf  m.ies  of  ea.stern  Eu--(  pe.  prod- 
uct of  Brown  and  Harvard  Universities.  Dr. 
Belkln  Is  lie  symbnj  cf  the  syr.thesis  of 
Jewish  learning  and  general  knowledge 
which  is  the  goal  of  our  university.  Fore- 
most Talmudic  scholar  of  our  day  and  slmul- 
taneou&ly  master  of  Hellenistic  literature,  be 
Is  the  guiding  genius  of  our  p-eat  educa- 
tional enterprise.  The  glory  and  prestice 
that  our  university  has  achieved  are  the 
result  of  his  vision,  sacrince,  and  conse- 
craticn. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  president  of 
the  Yeshiva  University,  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin. 

Dr  Belkin.  on  behalf  cf  the  university 
presented  its  annual  award  to  the  Honor- 
able William  O  Douglas,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coia-t. 
In  that  connection  Dr  Beikin  said 

Every  title  which  a  man  bears  symbolizes 
certain  att-iinmer's  of  that  particular  indi- 
vidual. IX  a  man  Is  a  physician  we  know 
that  he  dedicates  his  life  to  the  ctirlng  of 
the  sick.  If  one  is  a  lawyer,  we  understand 
that  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  defense  of 
bis  client*.  If  one  is  a  Judge,  we  realize  that 
he  renders  legal  decisions.  The  same  la 
true  of  titles  of  bocks  particularly  in  the 
nonaction  field.  Tbe  title  reflects  the  con- 
tent of  the  book.  I  was.  therefore,  always 
puzzled  by  the  title  of  one  of  the  Biblical 
books. 

I  could  understand  why  the  first  book  is 
called  Genesis,  because  it  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  universe:  with  the  genesis 
of  the  human  race.  It  teaches  us  the  lesson 
that  all  of  us  stem  from  the  same  source; 
that  all  of  us  were  created  in  the  Image  of 
God.  Exodus,  because  the  bock  narrates 
the  story  of  the  ilight  at  the  Jewisii  people 


from  ancient  Earpt.  irom  slavery  and  dezra- 
datlon  It  tells  us  that  Ood  is  revealed  to 
us  not  In  rr.'^taph\sical  speculation  but  in 
human  experiences  in  the  cnr.cpt  of  liberty 
and  freedom— "T  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who 
h-is  taken  tbce  out  of  the  land  of  E^ypt.  * 
The  Book  of  Leviticu.'.  because  the  ^^.->'i  con- 
tains the  laws  pertalninz  t  the  priests  and 
Lev.'e'  Th.e  Book  of  Numbers,  because  It 
relates  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  in  tiie 
Wilderness;  to  the  numbers  jf  the  1.  msiies 
a:  d  tribes.  The  Bock  of  I>uteronomv  be- 
cau.«^e  It  1*  a  deutero-ncmos  a  repetition 
of  the  laws — a  digest  of  the  lews  whuh  are 
fc  ;jnd  Ir.  prevK.js  t^yjks.  Tbe  Book  of 
J  ."^hu.^  b*'cau^e  Jt  tells  ni  the  life  of  the 
servant  and  successor  to  Moses;  hu  strujrcies 
and  his  victories  But  I  couid  ne\er  under- 
stand the  title  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  I  ex- 
pe.  ttd  t'/  find  in  this  particular  do<  ic  nia;iy 
references  to  le^ai  decisions,  to  court  proce- 
dure. X  expected  to  find  recorded  disputes 
between  man  and  man,  between  familv  and 
family,  tribe  and  tnfce.  province  and  prcv- 
Ir.ce.  end  the  final  decisu  n  rendered  by 
the  highest  court  in  ancient  Israel.  W>  must 
remember  that  there  were  courts  in  ancient 
Palestine  rlmilar  in  structure  to  the  court* 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  there  were  lower  courts, 
and  higher  courts,  courts  of  ap{>e.ils,  and  a 
supreme  court  the  highest  court  In  the  land 
which  was  called  the  Sanhedrln,  and  v,hich 
had  its  permanent  abode  In  ancient  Jeru- 
salem. But  none  of  the  lns;uu*.ions  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bo^ik  of  Judges  Ir.  fact,  with 
the  exception  o  fthe  Pentateuch  hardly  any 
legal  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
Biole  I.  therefore,  wonder  why  tbe  book  is 
caiJed  the  Book  of  Judge?  Fcm"  the  book 
merely  relates  rather  the  Cijnf.-.cts  and  wars 
between  the  ancient  Israelites  ar.d  the 
Philistiiies.  between  the  Hebrews  ar.d  the 
Canaanites.  but  no  reference  ls  made  to  laws, 
judsmei.ts   and  courts 

Til  'n  I  thought  that  this  title  teaches  us 
a  very  profound  lesson.  True  enough  it  is  of 
utr.os"  Importance  that  a  Judge,  and  par- 
ticularly a  Judge  who  sits  In  the  highest 
court  should  be  a  ma-ster  of  Jurisprudence, 
He  sh.-jiiid  be  tho.  or.ghiy  versed  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  land  He  sbjuid  know  legal 
procedures,  and  in  a  sense  be  a  genius  in  his 
chosen  field.  But  there  is  something  even 
more  Important  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  itseir  its  a  prerequisite  for  a  judge  in  the 
highest  court,  and  that  is  the  personality  of 
the  judge.  The  wilUngnesa  to  champion  the 
c?.use  of  Justice,  and  those  aticient  Judges 
who  fought  for  monotheiiim.  for  a  spiritual 
system  of  values,  for  moral  dLscipIine.  and 
for  the  proclamation  th.it  '.here  shall  be  one 
law  for  the  native  and  the  stranger,  and 
o»  .X)ee<3  the  paeanlsn:!  and  materialism  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  Canaanites,  were  the 
proper  ir.en  to  be  judges 

My  friends,  we  are  privileged  tonight  to 
ha-"e  with  us  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  our 
contemp'jrary  American  dem;ocracy  I  could 
speak  of  his  many  intellectual  qualities.  We 
ail  know  that  Justice  Dcugiiia  possesses  one 
of  the  moet  brilliant  legal  minds  In  the 
United  States  I  have  heard  some  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  say  that  Justice  Douglas 
is  the  rightful  successor  to  men  like  the  late 
Justices  Brandels.  Cardozo.  Stone,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  type.  I  could  speak  of 
Justice  Douglas  es  a  great  academirlas,  for 
he  has  served  with  great  dlsnnctL-.n  as  pro- 
fessor In  outstanding  unlversi'le*  on  this 
continent.  I  could  speak  of  Justice  Douglas 
as  the  liter?.ry  genius,  for  whoever  has  read 
his  recent  book,  his  own  autobloer^phy. 
could  ea.:lly  see  that  had  the  Justice  devoted 
his  life  to  the  field  of  English  literature  he 
would  have  made  one  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions to  the  field  of  English  letters.  The 
fact  that  he  Is  Interested  in  reading  blog- 
r?.phies  of  forgotten  ereat  men  shcrs  the 
humaneness  cf  the  man — and  I  may  saj  in  a 
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Acwmuv*  MBM  th*t  h*  Iotw  to  eltab  moun- 
Mkoii.  ert«B  FMcbM  ttM  top.  Mn 
ttovii  OB  MiyoiM. 

•ut  I.  M  oo*.  would  My  that  tb« 
trtlnit*  wtUcb  «•  mar  pay  to  Jusuc*  Oouf  i<u 
li  ttet  tM  bM  alwar*  bMn  a  crus«d«r  for 
kMWMi  rtghti  aiul  I  rhAmptoa  of  Hberty. 
hum«a  dtcBlty.  and  xbm  pr— tyttoa  (rf  our 
AinerKsa  dManrfry. 

Ood  OOM  Mk«d  an  anctMit  )udf*  what 
vteb  I  eottld  py  tb««.  and  that  man  an- 
•v<T«d.  a  vlw  and  undentandlnf  heart  A 
KTpat  man  la  otw  vbo  poaMaaaa  a  via*  mind 
and  a  via*  bMUt,  and  that  la  on*  of  tha 
of  th«  Jxtftloa  whom  v« 
tonlfbt 

May  I  aar  that  ta  a  aanaa  TeshlTa  Univer- 
sity •Bdaavcn  to  acecoaplUh  this  i3mthcais — 
ft  wtH  bMrt  and  a  wlae  mind  Teahlra  Unt> 
wntty  ta  a  ftill-fledced  untreratty  It  U  ac- 
cr*dlt«d  by  th«  hlfhaat  academic  agencies  In 
the  United  8ta%M.  II  offcra  th«  counaa  and 
def(ree«  as  any  aMlMIt  ■*•(  of  learning  In  our 
AmarleMk  tfaskocracy  We  also  offer  accred- 
tt«d  touiaaa  In  the  premedical  field.  ;  nd  we 
bope  In  th*  couraa  of  time  we  •hall  also 
•atabUah  a  medical  aehoni.  But.  if  one 
akoaU  ack  tis  for  th*  rauon  d>tre  of  cur 
tnatlttnion.  I  would  say  that  we  endeavor 
to  create  a  ayntheaU  between  secular  learn- 
tDf  and  dtrlne  wisdom,  between  knowled^ 
moral  discipline,  between  a  wise  mind 
a  wise  beart.  and  while  we  mar  use  a 
)t  method,  and  different  application. 
»l«ss.  we  aim  to  achieve  the  same  end. 
tbat  through  our  religious  herlta^ 
I  •oooept  of  tb«  dlrlo*  law.  we  -nay  creat* 
a  mot*  apUitual  pervonallty. 

I.  therefore,  consider  it  a  privilege  to  con- 
r«r  ttpoa  JtaaUo*  Douflas  the  Morris  Morgen- 
at«ni  award,  and  may  I  say  that  wh^n  we 
•tfrtraaa  him  as  Mr  Justice  we  do  not  merely 
•|ifpty  the  technical  term  for  a  Judge  who 
slu  in  th!>  hlcbest  court,  but  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  m  hia  own  life,  aud  In  his  own 
pemonality  h*  symboltaes  the  concept  of 
|uaUo* — and  as  a  symbol  of  our  high  regard 
for  fou.  Mr  Justice.  I  hand  you  this  award. 

To  which  Mr  Justice  Douglas*  re- 
sponded as  foliows. 

I  apprecute  the  uonor  which  you  hava 
conferred  upon  me  I  cherish  It,  as  the  lat* 
Harlan  T.  Stone  and  the  late  Prank  Murphy. 
of  th*  Oupnmm  Court  of  the  United  State«. 
lUK*  honor  you  bestowed  on 
or  their  lives  was  given  to  the 
defense  of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  clvU 
ngbu  of  the  cltixeos  of  the  Nation.  They 
and  Teshlva  University  had  much  in 
common. 

Tcahlva  University  has  a  devotion  to  l*am- 
tns  whldi  la  poaalbl*  of  realization  only  in 
•  damocracy.  It  takes  patscnee  and  toler- 
ance to  pfunna  truth  wherever  It  may  lead. 
Th*  full  maMUt*  of  dvU  liberties  is  n^aliaed 
only  w&en  fOv*nun*nt.  the  community,  and 
tho**  who  sponsor  an  Institution  allow  tin- 
rastralned  inquiry  and  sanction  full  aca- 
damic  freedom  in  practice  as  well  as  theory 
This  ualventty  U  a  part  of  the  froct  line 
coocemcd  not  with  military  matters  but 
wtth  tiM  Taatty  more  Important  probltms  of 
tb*  mlad  and  spirit.  Men  of  leamln«.  men 
or  faith,  men  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom— these  men  rather  than  those  tj-ained 
In  the  military  tradition  ore  the  real  security 
of  a  nation.  They  arc  the  ones  who  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  inoepetutenoe.  who  trsns- 
late  the  democratic  ideal  Into  th*  ll'r**  of 
every  man. 

Teahlva  University,  though  c>ompar*tlveIy 
young,  has  already  made  a  deep  tmpnsasion 
ttpon  the  ctr.rurai  and  edueettonal  iif*  of  the 
community  It  has  gathered  togetbct  stu- 
tfsMB  frotn  aU  pane  of  the  Kation  and  baaed 
Mi  pncram  on  tlie  belief  that  th*  anamt 
faith  farms  a  soUd  groWKd  wark  for  ti:e  d*- 
Telopmeot  of  Amertwia  CMttar*  and  Ameri- 
can trsdiu  <ns  The  eons  of  Teahlva  hav* 
shown  throtigh  their  activities,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere,  that  rehgluus  Usinuif 


and  reU«loua  outlook  upon  life  are  of  In- 
estimable aid  In  sdvanclng  the  causes  of 
liberty  and  btunanlty  to  which  we  Americans 
are  dedicated. 

There  is  a  deep  well  of  learning  from 
which  ail  spiritual  strength  is  derived  By 
thotigbt  and  deed  man  can  achieve  spiritual 
reallzaUon  and  come  to  be  like  God.  There 
arv  men  of  thu  faith  throughout  the  world. 

Wa  caa  reach  the  peoples  of  the  earth  only 
thfOOgh  qMkesmen  who  have  thst  perspec- 
tive and  understanding.  It  will  be  the  great 
tragedy  of  thu  hour  If  we  let  the  military 
be  our  spokesman.  The  military  mind  knows 
only  how  to  destroy.  We  need  to  do  a  vastly 
more  difficult  task.  We  need  to  create  toler- 
ance, understanding,  good  will  In  the  world. 
Vk«  need  to  show  the  people  of  the  earth  the 
warm  and  generous  heart  of  America.  It  Is 
foolhardy  to  do  It  by  recklessly  throwing 
away  our  wealth  .uid  squandering  our  fur- 
tunes  They  need  sympathy  and  under- 
standmg.  not  money.  There  are  revolutions 
In  the  world  which  need  management  and 
direction.  Revolution  is  a  great  heritage  of 
American  life  Millions  of  the  people  of  the 
earth  are  trying  to  do  today  for  themselves 
aud  their  children  what  our  forefathers  did 
fot  us  m  1776.  It  will  be  shameful  If  when 
th*  history  of  the  period  is  written  America 
is  credited  wtth  suppressing;  these  strufrgles. 
with  alining  it^lf  on  the  world  scene  with 
reaction,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 

Within  the  past  year.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  new  democracies  In 
I&rael  and  India.  I  saw  exhilarating  efforts 
ol  ixard- pressed  people  to  fulfill  their  na- 
tional aspirations  and  to  establish  their  own 
cultural  and  spiritual  development  There 
are  Important  differences  l>etween  the  type 
of  democratic  government  which  grows  and 
fluurishes  in  Israel  and  India  and  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  But  they  are  as 
deeply  devoted  to  tolerance  for  minorities, 
tj  religious  and  academic  freedom,  to  the 
elimination  of  discriminations  of  all  kinds — 
race.  sex.  creed,  color — as  we  are  There  are 
many  things  we  can  learn  from  them.  The 
least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  them  sympathetic 
understanding,  encouragement,  and  good 
wUl. 

It  ta  because  this  Institution  Is  a  symbol 
of  tolerance  for  minorities  and  of  respect  for 
their  rights  that  I  am  happy  to  receive  the 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
I  know  that  in  doing  so  you  are  not  honor- 
ing a  man  but  the  institution  to  which  I 
belong:  that  m  this  manner  you  are  indlcat- 
iiig  your  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Suies  and  to  the  principles  on  which 
It  is  based. 


Prorrpt  Senate  Enactment  of  Antimerger 
Bill  Vital  to  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Hrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  H  R. 
2734.  a  bill  desi{;ned  to  plus:  a  loophole  in 
exisUng  antitrust  law  by  prohibiting  the 
acquisition  by  one  firm  of  the  corporate 
%Msets  of  another  where  the  effect  of  such 
merger  may  t)e  .sub.stanually  to  lessen 
competition  overwhelminKly  passed  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  August  15. 
1949  Ihe  bill,  which  merely  codifies 
the  oriKina!  intent  of  the  Clayton  Act  by 
preventing  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion through  acfiu:siiion  of  corporate 
Msaela  u  well   ai  of   corporate   slock. 


should  now  be  promptly  con.sidercd  by 
the  Senate 

Since  as  far  back  as  1927  the  Concress 
has  t>een  forewarned  of  the  existence  of 
this  loophole  In  its  antitrust  fabric  and 
the  potential  dangers  to  the  economy 
which  might  arise  therefrom  through 
persistent  plaints  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  Temporar>-  National 
Economic  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
most  prominent  Members  of  Congress, 
which  spent  several  years  closely  exam- 
ining the  Nations  economic  structure, 
recommended  in  1941  that  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  be  amended  to  prohibit 
continual  circumventing  of  Congress' 
original  intent  in  passage  of  the  act. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  on  January  4, 
1950.  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Truman,  urged  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  when  he 
stated: 

We  must  curb  monopoly  and  provide  aids 
to  Independent  business  so  that  It  may  have 
the  credit  and  capital  to  compete  In  a  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  complete  action  at  this  sesslcn 
on  the  pending  bill  to  close  the  loopholes  in 
the  Clayton  Act  which  now  permit  monopo- 
listic mergers. 

The  importance  of  enacting  this  law 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Already,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  controls  of  our  basic  and 
strategic  Industries  are  falling  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  In  the  field  of  pri- 
mary aluminum,  only  three  companies 
exist.  Three  companies  likewise  control 
95  percent  of  the  tin-can  and  tinware 
industry.  88  percent  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry, 72  percent  of  the  distilled-liquor 
industry,  and  over  70  percent  of  the 
rubber-tire  industry. 

Similarly,  entire  segments  of  indus- 
tries are  l)eing  wiped  out  through  pre- 
emption of  their  fields  by  large  compa- 
nies. In  the  steel  industry,  for  instance. 
the  magazine  Iron  Aee  depicted  the 
demise  of  the  barrel  and  drum  business 
in  the  following  words: 

A  few  weelu  ago  the  purchase  of  the  Ben- 
net  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago,  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  pretty  well  com- 
pleted the  capture  of  the  entire  barrel  and 
drum  business  by  major  steel  producers. 
Some  87  percent  of  the  business,  represent- 
ing about  435.500  tons  of  steel  consumption 
yearly,  has  been  corralled  by  the  mills. 

Independent  fabricators  in  varioiis  in- 
dustries are  similarly  findint:  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  remain  in  business 
because  of  the  forward  integration  into 
finishing  processes  by  the  large  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials.  The  shortages 
of  resources  caused  by  the  emergency 
period  will,  if  not  offset  by  this  legisla- 
tion, compound  damage  wrought  by 
large-scale  integration. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  ind  with  a 
long-term  mobilization  program  in  pros- 
pect which,  unless  carefully  .'crutinized. 
will  further  tendencies  toward  economic 
concentration,  it  is  most  urgent  that  this 
bill  be  enacted  into  law  while  opportu- 
nity still  exists  The  Judicial  y  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  has  already  recom- 
mendt-d  to  that  body  that  this  bill  be 
eiiacted  into  law— Senate  Report  No. 
1775.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion Th.cre  remains  now  oi.ly  for  the 
full  Senate  to  consider  this   Dili,  which 
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has  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion.  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Presicltr.t  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  must  act  t)efore  it  is  too  late. 


Apportioninf  Seats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

CF    NFW    TnRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi:E.VTATl\'ES 

Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  outstanding  living  authority  on  the 
question  of  concressional  reapportion- 
ment is  Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox.  of  Ithaca. 
N.  Y  .  who  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of 
the  subject  and  prepared  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  19,  1950,  and  which  I  mclude 
herewith : 

APPOmONINO    Sfats — Mfthods    fc«   Gseate« 
■qosuTT    IN    Hoosx    RrPRzsrirrATTON    Peo- 


t 


(The  writer  of  the  foUowlng  letter  Is  pro- 
fessor emeritus  ot  economics  and  statistics 
at  CorneU  University.  He  has  served  in  an 
advl&cry  capacity  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  the  author  of  Introduction  to  the 
Vital  Siati.'stics  of  the  Unltetl  States.  ISOO- 
1930.) 
To  the  EDrrot  or  'he  New  York  Times: 

Analysis  of  the  recently  published  census 
figures  su^ests  that  a  poluical  sTuggle  over 
methods  of  apportionment  may  start  this 
winter  IJte  the  one  which  tc  jk  so  much  tune 
in  Congress  nearly  lU  years  ago. 

Then  the  Democratic  majority  voted  to 
adopt  a  novel  method  which  gave  seat  435 
to  Arkansas  in  preference  to  the  method  used 
after  previous  censuses  w'  Ich  would  have 
transferred  It  to  Mlchiran.  Now  It  may  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
return  to  the  method  discarded  10  years  ago. 
t)ecause  to  do  ?o  would  transfer  seat  435  from 
Kansas  to  California. 

If  such  a  struKele  as  I  foresee  should  arise 
next  winter,  the  tef-hnlcnl  arguments  cut- 
lined  below  will  reinforce  rather  than  oppose 
the  political  one  . 

ni.*NSFtILVBLE    SE-^rS 

Methods  of  apporuonment  are  of  three 
types,  two  extreme  and  a  group  of  interme- 
diate ones.  Both  of  thjse  now  under  disctia- 
sion  belong  to  the  intermediate  group.  The 
results  of  dUlereui  methods  difier  only  in  the 
number  and  dustributun  of  what  may  be 
cailed  translerabie  seats. 

If  the  States  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
one  with  a  pwpulaticn  lars;er.  the  other  with 
a  papulation  smaller,  than  the  average — one 
extreme  method  gives  all  transierabie  seats 
to  the  group  of  large  Stales,  the  other  gives 
them  all  to  the  group  of  small  States,  whUe 
methods  belonging  to  the  intermediate  class 
divide  them  abcut  equally  betwrrn  the  two 
groups.  The  number  cl  such  transferable 
Mats  after  the  firbt  ceusus  was  only  2;  30 
years  later  U  wa^  9.      Now  it  Is  17 

Under  the  lUoO  figtires  the  present  meth- 
od of  equal  proportions  gives  9.  The  dis- 
placed method  of  msjjr  iractions  would  give 
a  of  these  11  seals  lo  the  group  of  small 
Slates. 

Two  questions  seem  likely  to  arise  With 
the  first— namely,  which  method  gives  re- 
sults advantageous  to  the  party  in  power — I 
have  no  concern.  With  the  second— which 
method  best  carries  out  the  mandate  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  that  •Representatives  shall  be 
l^porticued  asiong  the  several  SUtes  accord- 


ing to  their  respective  numbers" — I  am  deep- 
ly concerned. 

iNTTNT  or  toxtshtm* 

Discussions  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion m  1787  and  in  Congress  since  then 
through  150  years  seem  to  Indicate  that  the 
intent  of  ih06e  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
was  that,  while  in  the  Senate  each  Sta'e 
should  count  as  one,  In  the  House  each  resi- 
dent or  each  l.OOCOOO  residents  should  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  number  of 
Representatives,  whether  the  l.OOO.GOiJ  re- 
side In  large  States  or  small.  The  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  that  the  average  popu- 
lation per  district  in  the  two  groups  of  large 
and  of  small  States  should  be  as  nearly  equal 
a5  po.«Eible. 

Accepting  this  as  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  Congress,  1  lay  down  two 
propositions: 

The  method  which  makes  the  average  pop- 
ulation per  district  of  the  two  groups  of  large 
and  small  States  most  nearly  equal  is  the 
best. 

The  method  whi'-h  mafees  the  average  num- 
ber of  Representatives  per  l.OOO.OoO  people, 
whether  living  In  large  States  or  In  small, 
most  nearly  equal  Is  the  tjest. 

These  two  propositions  are  merely  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  argument.  One 
form  of  it,  however,  that  about  the  size  of 
districts,  may  appeal  more  to  the  aver- 
age Congressman  and  the  other  form  about 
the  equality  of  represeLiation  more  to  the 
average  citizen. 

In  8  of  the  17  censtises  the  results  of  the 
2  methods  differ;  m  9  they  agree.  In  each 
of  the  eight  cases  of  diSerence  there  Is  less 
difference  between  the  average  district  popu- 
lation of  the  two  groups  of  large  and  small 
States  under  the  method  of  major  fractions 
than  there  Is  under  the  method  of  equal 
proportions.  The  sum  of  the  eight  difler- 
ences  under  the  method  of  major  fractions 
is  less  than  one-half  of  the  sum  under  the 
method  of  equal  proportions. 

AVEHACE  nUTZEENCE 

If  the  other  method  of  comparmg  the  ap- 
proach to  equality  in  the  groups  of  large  and 
small  States  i.s  tised.  it  appears  that  In  each 
of  the  eight  cases  the  average  difference  in 
the  number  of  Representatives  per  1.0<X)000 
peor>  is  greater  under  the  method  of  equal 
proportions  than  it  is  vuider  the  method  of 
major  fractions  and  that  the  total  cf  the 
eight  differences  under  the  present  method 
is  twice  as  great  as  it  Is  under  the  discarded 
method. 

In  the  8  cases  In  which  the  results  of 
apportionment  by  the  2  method.s  which  have 
dlSered.  10  seats  were  involved.  3  by  the 
1920  figures.  1  in  each  of  the  7  other  cases 
The  method  of  major  fractions  would  have 
given  seats  to  the  following  large  St»'ies: 
California.  Iowa,  Michigan.  New  York  (2). 
North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina. Virginia  (2i .  which  the  method  of  equal 
proportions  would  have  trans:erred  to  the 
following  small  States:  Arkansajs.  Kans-as. 
Nebraska.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  Rhode 
Island  (2),  Vermont  v3). 

VValtes  F    Wuicox. 

Ithaca.  N.  T..  Sorember  14.  1950. 


Separation  of  Air  Mail  Subsidy  Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  "/.  HESELTON 

or   MASSACHTSETTS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  H  R  9184. 
which  has  a  rule  and  which  could  come 
before  the  House  soon  for  del»te  and 
vote. 

This  Is  one  bill  reported  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  designed  simply 
to  bring  the  cost  above  a  fair  return  for 
carrying  air  mail  into  the  open  so  that 
the  American  people  can  have  the  facts 
and  the  Congress  can  appropriate  based 
on  these  facts. 

The  committee  report  is  No.  3041. 

In  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Reccbd  of 
September  18.  page  A6631.  I  outlined 
certam  major  points  of  importance  for 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

I  now  wish  to  Include  copies  of  two 
telegrams  I  received  with  reference  to 
the  problem  involved: 

Nrw  Yo?.K.  N.  Y  .  September  19   iJ5«. 
The  Honorable  Jokm  W.  Hisxtok. 
Hoiise  of  Revresentatxtes. 

Washington.  D    C: 

The  people  of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to 
knew  how  much  of  their  mon?y  is  t>eing 
spent  for  carrying  the  mails  and  how  much 
is  for  subsidies  Therefore,  the  Re<ireanl*«- 
tton  Commission  specifically  recommended 
"that  the  amounts  of  these  sutxldles  should 
be  paid  to  the  Post  Office  by  open  appropria- 
tion from  tax  funds  and  not  imposed  upon 
the  Post  Office  or  the  mall  users  in  this  hid- 
den manner  ••  I  strongly  tuve  thst  this  Con- 
gress er.act  legislation  to  effect  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Reorganiatlon  Commis- 
sion. 

HEBanr  Boovaa. 

Nrw  TOEK  N  Y  ,  September  21,  1950 
The  Honorable  John  W   Htshtow 
House  of  Repre^ntatitei 
I  agree  with  Pcrmer  President  Hoover  who 
In  a  recent  telegram  to  Meml)er»  of  Congress 
said.  'The  people  of  the  Nation  are  entitled 
to  know  how  much  ol  their  money  is  being 
spent  for  carrying  the  malls  and  bow  much 
Is  for  subsidies."  separation  of  air  mall  sub- 
sidies was  a  major  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  is  effectively  carried 
out    in    the    provisions    of    H     R     9184.      Tou 
have  done  good  work   In  seeing  that  those 
previsions  arc  Included. 

RoriET  L.  Johnson. 
Chairman.    Citizens    Committee   /or 
the  Hoover  Report. 

I  hope  this  will  make  readily  available 
for  all  my  colleagues  material  which  will 
be  useftil  to  them.  The  great  savings 
which  would  follow  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  into  law  will  certainly  be  wel- 
comed by  the  American  people  in  view 
of  the  burdens  placed  upon  them  now 
and  likely  to  be  increased  soon. 


Draft  of  Resolation  of  fht  Wasbiaftoa, 
D.  C  Chapter,  Uairersity  of  MisMiiri 
Aluuu  AssociatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  Missotjai 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  JF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 
Mr.  CARNAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi5.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcOED,  I  uiciuJe  herewith  a  resolution 
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by  the  WMhtafton.  D.  C.  Cliap- 
icr  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Alumni 
A»OCi»Uoo:  ,- 

TTTiwin  Um  WMhlngtoo  Ch«pUr  of  Xh0 
Uuiv<pr«lt7  of  Miiiinn  AlumiU  AaMadaUan. 
aMembtod  la  ptroarr  mmIoii  at  tbn  Le* 
H  UM  In  WMbmctoo.  D  C,  for  ■  buffet 
b(««kfwt  trunch.  tt  hlfh  noon  Sunday. 
MrMWBber  19.  19&0.  In  ord^r  to  vttKUrtXj 
•  tot  bU  tlBM  tiM  controverted  mcnta — 
iMMTtt*-— to  vmrtoxM  osonty 
'cwinf  and  proetadnt  the  tMrt 
hasH  IB  Mlwiiiiil  It  alrMktfy  betng  Mrtab- 
IteitHi  M  fart  tlxat  Mlaaourl  produces  the 
Natloo'i  flncet  tuuns:  and 

Wbereaa  the  Audrain  County  bam  con- 
trttnited  *>y  ICtcheU  Wh.te.  «Ulor  and  pub- 
lisher of  tae  M«:aico  Lcdcer.  and  longtlm* 
adrtoer  and  1 1  mnwinf  for  numerous  axtd  di- 
vers* uniTerstty.  •oonty.  and  State  eausea. 
has  WBoepttooal  HMrtt  m  taate.  fUvar.  and 
otyrtoiH  artistry  cacployed  m  lU  prepanuion; 

and 

Whereas  the  Inomparabl*  Boone  County 
ham  sent  air  exprMS  by  Robert  B  Lee  HIU. 
■•eretary.  Maaaourl  Bankers  Aaaodation.  long 
notad  IntematlauUIy  a*  the  university 
•tVBMl  aKTCtary  and  No  1  supporter  and 
for  all  unlveralty  causes,  pes- 
UMUtidiuaity  and  succulency: 


Wbereas  the  ham  contributed  for  Callavay 
OouBty  by  a  moat  lllustnous  and  succeaaful 
•OB.  Paul  Trultt.  of  CalUvay  County  and 
MUlaraburg.  outstandingly  upholds  the  im- 
BtnUal  nanoe  and  claims  of  kingrdom  of 
OMlMBy  Mpmtloos  to  the  mk  of  ben  pro- 
doears  of  Mtaar  ml  haaa:  and 

Whareaa  tbs  limwlB  County  ham  aent 
diiect  trocB  his  bottM  by  the  Honorable 
CUiMxmc*  CaKMOit.  loyal  university  alumnus 
and  dlstinfulahed  dean  of  the  Missoiirl  con- 
greaatonal  datagatlon  vho  has  t>een  elected 
by  lUs  eoostltiienta  to  the  Bouse  oC  Hepre- 
ittvoB  in  15  sucoeastv*  Tkrtorles  of  land- 
or  near  landalld*  proportions,  and 
parennlal  poaltl«.»i  as  chairman  of  the 
pcverfvl  ■ooa*  Appropriations  Ooounlttee 
hat  luoff  aatabtlAad  him  without  peer  as  a 
|a#pa  of  Talues.  whether  of  hams  or  of 
dollars,  and  earns  for  his  transmittal  com- 
Kjent  the  contest  ham  la  the  best  he  haa 
this  year  or  his  Elsberry  farm 
ktc  substantution.  corroboration. 
by  competent  and  critical 


sMafe  deeply  regrets  In- 
abfltty  of  th«  Booorahto  H  J  Blanton.  of 
Rarls.  many  years  a  tlrelcas  university  cura- 
tor and  many,  many  years  revered  editor  and 
publlaher  d  the  Monroe  County  Appeal,  to 
anticipated  ham  entry  In  the 
his  capital  o'  democracy  (with 
Mg  and  Uttte  D)  bacauas  "famara  who  cure 
haais  the  old  Vlrctnla  way  hare  gotten  rich 
under  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  adoilnlstra- 
tlons  and  Instead  of  selling  bams  now  eat 
them."  per  his  attached  letter  ot  refret;  and 

Wheraaa  Usw  entire  ocoaalon  has  baen  mado 
■Mrs  enjoyable  and  the  ham  delicacies  tne 
more  delactahle  because  of  the  delicious 
Crtmas  Golden  and  Red  Scarlet  Pike  County 
a[iples  sent  especially  by  the  Stark  Bros..  In 
Louisiana,  and 

Whereas  a  n>ost  appropriate  Mlsfiourl  prod- 
ucts touch  fur  a  Mizxou  alumni  rally  was 
supplied  m  Bouvenu  superplastlcs  by  the 
A  P.  Oraan  Pira  Brick  Go.,  a  superUUT*  sup- 
porter of  OBlearMty  oatiaas  and  an  employer 
of  many  outstanding  aluaanl  technical  and 
sclenttCc  spedallsu  whose  refractories  prud- 
ucu  have  eotnbli.ed  with  Audrain  ham  to 
give  Mexico  world  renown;   and 

Wncrraa  the  Lee  House  displayed  and  ex- 
ktbttad  typlBii  Mlwoiwl  boqpttauty  tn  laav- 

success  of  Um  oeaMlaa.  Mpadatly  in  the  per- 
son of  Manafw  U  Bbsahs.  whose  talsnu 


renect  the  Missouri  Influences  of  his  suc- 
cessful regime  as  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Hotel  in  Jefferson  City,  and  llkewlae  In  the 
person  of  his  good  right  bower,  Roger  Jacob- 
acn.  and  specifically  In  the  serving  of  an 
authentic  Washltigton  version  of  such  an  Im- 
portant menu  item  aa  the  LltUe  Dixie  Hot 
Biscuits.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ilr.<io;t>ed.  That  It  la  the  unanimous  decl- 
alon  of  the  Judging  and  resolutions  com- 
mittee, in  which  the  chapter  enthusiastically 
concurs,  after  exhaustive  tasting,  sampling, 
eating,  comparative  research  and  analysis, 
that  all  the  entered  contest  hams  are  of  such 
uniformly  supreme  flavor  and  excellence  as 
to  permit  no  other  aWard  under  the  evidence 
than  a  merited  and  deserved  tie  for  first 
place;  and  be  it  further 

Retoli^.  That  all  Missouri  hams,  properly 
cured  m  the  dense  smoke  of  hickory  chips, 
are  backed,  favored,  supported,  and  endorsed 
against  chMlengtng  Virginia  hams.  Maryland 
hams.  Kentucky  hams,  and  ban\B  throughout 
the  world  In  competition  any  place  and  at 
any  time,  for  money,  marbles,  or  chalk;  and 
be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  struck  and  forwarded  to  all  those  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  historic 
research  and  fact-finding  event,  as  a  unique, 
dls-tlnctlve,  and  historic  first  in  the  National 
Capital,  at  the  Seat  of  Government,  where 
history  on  many  subjects  of  much  lesser 
significance  is  constantly  being  made. 

Judging  and  resolutions  committee:  C. 
Herschel  Schooley.  President;  Kather- 
ine  Helm.  Secretary;  John  L.  Graves, 
Treasurer:  C.  P.  LeMlre.  Chairman; 
Roy  B.  Miller:  Dr  W.  D.  Curtis:  Dr. 
James  S.  William.   L.  T.  (Tex)    Easley. 


Belated  Discovery 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BFEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  interesting  editorial  from  the  No- 
vember 24  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor . 

Bix.\Tm  DiscovCTT 

Signs  increase  that  moet  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  swept  the  McCarran  Com- 
munist control  bill  over  a  Presidential  veto 
did  so  mcve  from  fear  that  any  vote  against 
any  anti-Red  measure  would  be  distorted  by 
their  opponents  and  misunderstood  by  their 
constituenu  than  from  approval  or  even  un- 
derstanding  of   all   that    bill   contained 

The  weekly  magazine  C-^unierattack.  which 
had  battled  consistently  for  the  McCarran 
bill  and  for  Its  predecessors,  now  urees  Its 
subscribers  to  write  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  In  support  of  revising  the  law  In 
certain  respects. 

The  act  as  It  stands,  says  Counterattack, 
could  be  used  to  proscribe  labor  unions  as 
well  as  the  Communist  Party.  The  defini- 
tion of  subversive  organizations  should. 
tharefore.  be  amended  to  prevent  this  (lu 
unscrupulous  hands,  the  law  could  be  in- 
terpreted also  to  proscribe  any  minority 
movement  Inconvenient  to  the  majority  In 
power  ) 

Likewise,  says  Coiwterattack.  barring  from 
the  United  States  any  alien  who  "at  any 
time"  has  been  asaoclated  with  Communist 
Of    other   totalltitrlan    organizations   has    al- 


ready   worked    Injustices.      And    It 

mends  this  provision  be  changed  to 

the  fact  that  people  can  wake  up  and  recant. 

The  official  listing  of  vital  defense  facili- 
ties should  be  made  discretionary  Instead  of 
mandatory,  the  magazine  adds,  so  as  not  to 
provide  enemy  agents  with  gratuitous  in- 
formation. 

Counteratuck  Is  right.  Congress  should 
make  these  revisions  as  soon  as  possible — as 
this  newspaper  has  been  urging  ever  since 
passage  of  the  law. 

But  Counterattack's  explanation  of  how 
such  egregious  defects  got  Into  the  law  bears 
examination  The  law.  sajrs  the  magazine. 
Is  an  "experimental  venture  in  legislation." 
and  ellecilve  methods  of  combating  com- 
munism can  be  found  only  by  trial  and 
error. 

True — In  part.  However,  these  particular 
defects  and  these  particular  perils  were  held 
up  and  exposed  by  a  few  courageous  Con- 
gressmen, by  the  President  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, and  by  an  alert  press  In  plenty  of 
time  to  have  permitted  correction  before,  not 
after,  the  McCarran  bill  became  law. 


Men  of  Yaltj 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  an  interesting 
broadcast  by  Mr.  George  E  SokoLsky 
presented  over  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  stations  on  Sunday,  November  5, 
as  follows: 

On  Tuesday  we  shall  go  to  the  polls  to  vote . 
Sume  win  vote  for  personalities,  for  a  friend 
or  a  neighbor,  for  someone  who  has  charm 
or  Is  a  lodge  member  or  Is  photographed 
kissing  anybody  who  Is  available  for  a  photo- 
graph. Some  will  vote  for  men  because  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO  recommends  them,  or 
against  them  for  the  same  reason 

Some  win  vote  for  candidates  because  they 
are  Republicans,  others  because  they  are 
Democrats. 

None  of  these  reasons  Interest  me  even 
allghtly.  The  times  are  too  serious.  I  can- 
not think  of  an  American  lx>y  fighting  In 
the  chill  mountains  of  Korea  without  saying 
to  myself: 

"Brother.  I  shall  vote  to  protest  against 
the  waste  and  loos  of  your  young  years.  I 
shall,  first  of  all.  vote  against  the  men  of 
Yalta,  against  the  politicians  and  statesmen 
and  bureaucrats  who  have  lied  to  us  with 
consistency,  who  have  tricked  and  fooled  us. 
and  upon  whose  souls  must  be  the  blood  of 
Americans,  spilled  in  this  avertible  war." 

For  2  years  now  on  this  broadcast,  and 
since  1943  in  my  newspaper  column,  I  have 
warned  the  American  people  to  distrust  their 
own  Government  regarding  far-eastern  ques- 
tions It  has  been  a  most  unpleasant  task. 
Nobody  really  enjoys  denouncing  the  Judg- 
menu  and  decisions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State: 
nobody  enjoys  attacking  such  a  personality 
as  Gen   Georgs  Marshall. 

Yet  it  had  to  be  done:  and  had  our  Gov- 
ernment listened  to  those  ol  us  who  really 
knew  the  Far  East,  we  should  not  today  be 
fighting  the  armies  of  Soviet  China  In  Korea, 
and  perhaps  soon  enough  In  French  Indo- 
china and  India. 
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How  could  Dean  Acheson  possibly  have 
favored  the  admission  of  Soviet  China  Into 
the  Uulttd  Nations?  The  CommunlsU  of 
China  are  no  new  group;  they  were  organ- 
ized In  1920.  Everything  about  them  has 
been  placed  In  the  flies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment since  1920.  I  know  of  reports  that 
were  filed  In  these  years;  I  prepared  some 
cf  them  for  American  consular  and  military 
officers.  In  his  position,  the  Secretary-  of 
State  cannot  plead  ignorance.  It  Is  his  biisl- 
ness  to  know. 

Yet,  under  orders  from  President  Truman 
and  Dean  Acheson.  the  American  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  long  ago  announced 
that  while  they  would  not  vote  to  admit 
SOTlei  China,  they  would  net  use  the  veto 
to  keep  those  satellites  of  Stalin  out,  and 
th.nt  they  would  abide  by  the  majority  vote. 

So  what  happens?  Dean  .Acheson  is  be- 
trayed by  Soviet  China  which  goes  Into  the 
Korean  war  and  kills  Amerlrans  And  now 
they  say  that  the  United  Nations  will  de- 
clare Soviet  China  an  aggressor  for  her  mili- 
tary and  imperialistic  role  in  Korea.  Tibet, 
and  Prench  Indochina.  But  what  Is  true 
today  was  true  a  year  ago,  5  years  Reo.  30 
years  neo  Communist  China  haa  b^en  a 
member  of  the  Third  International.  In  its 
various  forms,  since  the  Baku  Congress  in 
1920. 

Por  this  alone.  I  shall  vote  against  any 
candidate  for  any  public  office  who  has  sup- 
ported the  far -eastern  policy  of  Roosevelt. 
Truman.  Alger  Hiss.  Dean  Acheson.  and 
Owen  Lattlmcre 

That  will  be  my  fi-'st  consideration  In  this 
election    because    Americans    are    dying    In 

Korea. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  know  this.  Why  was 
the  Wedemeyer  report  on  China  suppressed 
for  2  years  and  the  Wedemeyer  report  on 
Korea  suppressed  up  to  this  very  moment? 

I  say  here,  categoncaily.  that  had  the 
Wedemeyer  report  on  China  and  Korea  been 
accepted  by  the  Uuited  States  in  1&47.  this 
war  in  Korea  could  not  have  Uken  place  In 
1950. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  read  the 
Wedemeyer  report  on  Korea  Nevertheless.  I 
am  going  to  repeat,  categorically,  that  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  in  1*47.  warned  of  the  dan- 
cers in  Korea  and  set  forth  a  program  for 
safeguarding  our  situation.  That  report  has 
beeu  suppressed. 

Wbo  ordered  It  suppressed?  Why  is  It 
that  General  Wedeme>er.  a  great  authority 
on  far-eastern  mruters,  and  a  great  general, 
sits  In  the  Presidio  in  California  twiddlmg 
his  thumtte.  Willie  a  tar-eattern  war  Is  going 
on?     lb  u  b<cau&e  he  told  the  truth? 

Until  the  entire  Weilemeyer  story  Is  out 
In  the  open  for  ail  Americans  to  see  I  shall 
vote  against  any  m.m  who  condones  the  be- 
trayal of  the  American  people  In  the  Interest 
of  party  politics. 

1  want  to  know  something  more.  Oen. 
DoupLis  MscArthur  has  reearded  Formosa  as 
of  the  utmcst  suateglc  importance  He  has 
risked  the  displeasure  of  the  President  by 
makiii;  :i  public  deaioii.'.tratiun  of  his  feel- 
ings about  Formosa.  Also,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  reported  on  the  perils  in  Korea,  al- 
though that  area  had  been  excluded  from 
MacArthur  s  sphere. 

Why  did  the  President  and  Dean  Acheson 
wTite  off  Kore.i?  Why  did  they  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Korea?  Why  did  they 
fall  to  train  and  equip  the  South  Korean 
Army?  Why  did  they  not  know  that  Soviet 
Russia  was  armir.z  ar.d  training  the  North 
Korean  Army?  Why  have  we  been  Qlrtln^ 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  as  recently  as 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  they  were  then  ac- 
tually m  Korea  and  they  were  then  actually 
in  French  Indochina? 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  untruthful 
smearing  of  President  Syneman  Rhee  of  Ko- 
rea?    Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  smearers 


are  repeating  against  Rhee  what  they  said 
about  Chiang  Kai-shek?  He  Is  corrupt. 
His  entourage  Is  corrupt  Is  corruption  to 
be  limited  to  Kansas  City.  Mo  ? 

These  are  questions  that  should  be  asked 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
&:;me  of  them  were  asked  there  In  the  last 
session. 

I  shall  vote  against  any  man.  of  whatever 
party,  who  has  supported  the  Acheson-Hiss- 
Lattlmore  far -eastern  policy 

Now  I  want  to  go  Into  another  matter. 
Ycu  will  recall  that  Senator  Millard  Ttdinos 
was  appointed  to  head  a  commltee  to  investi- 
gate the  infiltration  of  Communists  Into  the 
State  Department.  Associated  with  him  was 
Senator  Bbtzn  McMahcn  and  Senator  Theo- 
DORt  Gtrri*  There  was  also  a  minority  of 
two  Republicans  consisting  of  Sfnatora 
LotxTi  and  HiCKrNLOoeta. 

That  Tydlngs  committee  never  made  a 
proper  investleatlnn  I  know  and  say  now 
that  Senator  Ittincs  knew  the  truth  I  say 
that  his  counsel,  adward  Morgan,  knew  the 
truth.  Morgan  discussed  the  work  of  the 
committee  with  me  at  its  inception  and  his 
conversation  made  me  enthusiastic  that  at 
last  a  fine  job  was  going  to  be  done  That 
job  died  on  the  vine  Tydihcs,  who  started 
like  a  lion,  endetl  like  a  crooner.  McM.^how, 
who  likes  to  i^lay  sa'e.  scuttled  off  into  ob- 
hvlon  on  that  committee 

It  ended  up  In  a  smear  of  Senator  Joe 
McCaktht  and  a  whitewash  of  Owen  Lattl- 
more  and  the  State  Department 

Now.  what  I  wr.nt  to  know  Is  who  called 
off  Senator  Tteincs  '  Who  sealed  Edward 
Morgan  s  lips'  Who  scared  Briew  McMahon? 
I  want  to  know  why  these  men  failed  to 
protect  their  country  so  that  now.  because 
of  mistaken  polici'^s  and  school-boyish  ab- 
surdities In  the  State  Department,  our  sons 
are  being  killed  by  Chinese  CommunlsU  In 
Korea. 

No  use  tAlklng  the  fancy  language  of  high 
dip'.omacy  a:id  great  statesmanship  We 
need  the  truth  now  and  election  day  Is  the 
time  for  Americans  tc  show  that  they  mean 
to  have  the  truth 

There  is  only  one  wav  to  get  the  truth  and 
that  is  to  vote  out  of  office  everybody  who 
supjicrted  the  TyUiugs- McMahon  report.  We 
should  get  rid  of  them  now. 

Dtiring  the  end  of  last  week,  we  probably 
lost  1,000  of  our  boys.  I  don't  know  how 
many.  Up  to  Ocu;ber  27.  our  casualties 
amount  to  27,610  with  4.401  dead. 

And  last  week  was  one  of  the  wjrst  In  this 
war. 

That  means  a  lot  tc  me  and  I  am  sure  It 
dees  to  you.  And  '.i  coulJ  have  been  averted 
beginning  with  the  Tehran  Ccnference  In 
Ncvcmb^r  1943.  ond  thrru^h  the  Ya'ta  and 
Pi.:sdam  Conferences.  It  cculd  have  been 
averted  hid  we  net  sent  Generals  Stllwell 
ar.d  Ma-'shall  to  Chln.a  to  help  the  Chinese 
Communists  It  v>ould  have  tieen  averted 
had  we  not  withhe'3  support  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  It  could  have  been  averted  had 
we  not  drawn  the  line  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  In  Korea  It  c  uld  have  been  averted 
had  we  listened  to  Generals  MacArthur  and 
Wedemeyer 

That  l.<-  the  issu"*  In  this  election  as  I  see 
It— and  I  shall  vct»  accordingly. 

In  1326.  I  wrote  the  following  for  the 
China  yearbook  cf  that  year: 

"The  Communist  Party  and  Communist 
youth  are  crfanlzations  which  came  into 
erlftence  largely  through  young  people  of 
China  being  converted  to  communism 
through  tha reading  o'  Communist  literature 
and  through  education  In  Communist 
schools  In  Irkutsk,  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 
other  Russian  cities.  These  Chinese  are 
more  closely  aflBllated  with  the  Third  Inter- 
national than  with  the  Soviet  go\'ernment 
and  their  actlvltlM  are  not  always  Identical 
with  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  representa- 
tives In  China." 


That  was  written  34  years  ago.  In  the 
course  of  a  day's  work. 

But  the  State  Department  only  discovered 
the  facts  of  life  last  week  when  the  Man- 
churlan  armies  openly  appeared  In  Korea. 


Europe  or  Asii? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPJSENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  November  24.  entitled  "Eu- 
rope or  Asia? — One  Answer  Is  Steel."  I 
think  an:one  reading  this  article  will 
certainly  see  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
our  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

Er^oPK  OS  Asia? — Onx  Axswoi  Is  Stxel 
(By  Richard  L    Strout) 

Washington —The  biggest  military  fffize 
in  the  world  today  is  the  stee'  production  of 
Europe  It  as  simple  as  2  plus  2  equals  4. 
Yet  In  the  discussion  cf  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  United 
States  the  equation  Is  frequently  forfotten. 

With  Western  Europe's  steei  on  America's 
side  RuKia  s  long-term  victory  In  direct 
combat  Is  virtually  impossible  But  If  this 
steel  were  Integrated  into  Soviet  strength 
the  position  of  the  United  States  would  be 
perilous  indeed. 

There  is  no  similar  steel  stake  In  Asia. 
Asia's  vast  potential  for  the  time  la  man- 
power. But  who  will  make  the  guns,  the 
tanks,  the  locomotives,  the  machines  to 
equip  Asia's  potential  soldiers?  For  cenera- 
tions  to  come  the  center  of  such  production 
will  not  be  In  Asia  (outside  of  Japan)  but 
In  North  America.  In  Western  Europe,  and 
tn  Russia  itself. 

The  simple  statistics  tell  the  story  better 
than  a  volume  could  do.  They  show  the 
awful  daiiger  threatening  the  United  Statea 
if  Russia  should  grab  Western  Europe,  They 
explain  the  cold  shiver  that  went  through 
many  American  military  men  at  the  question 
of  Senator  Rosert  A  Tatt.  Republican,  of 
Ohio.  Can  Europe  be  defended?  If  Europe's 
steel  production  and  potential  cannot  be  de- 
fended and  if  this  means  that  It  will  ulti- 
mately go  to  Russia,  then  the  situation  Is 
gloomy  Indeed.  If  only  for  its  own  preaerva- 
ticn.  America  needs  to  defend  Western 
Europe. 

Here  arc  some  comparative  figures  of  steel 
capacity  for  194a  expressed  in  metric  tons 
(the  figure  on  short  tons  would  be  larger) : 

United  States  and  Canada.  »4,000,(XX). 

Western  Europe,  SOCXW.OOO 

U    S.  S    R.  and  satelhtes,  27.0O0,0O0(?). 

If  the  Soviet  conquered  Western  Europe 
and  took  over  Its  steel  capacity  then  Its  out- 
put would  be  about  equal  to  North  America's. 
Omitting  the  United  Kingdom  (with  16.500.- 
(XXl-t-in  capacity )  the  Soviet  would  still  boost 
Its  controlled  production  to  about  70,000.000 
tons  If  it  took  over  the  ijalance  of  Europe 

Lc<jk  for  the  contrast  at  the  Pacific.  Big- 
gest steel  capacity  there  Is  Japan's,  with 
7,000,000  metric  tens.  Australia  and  India 
have  about  the  same,  around  1.500,000  each. 
Communists  have  taken  over  China  btit  Its 
steel  capacity  Is  only  about  100.000  tons, 
while  Ma.nch'oria  has  about  the  same  amount. 
Korea  had  about  75,000  tons. 
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10.000.000;  Uk»  Smt.  3.100.000. 

It  to  foUr  to  adk.  Wbiy  itoould  tli»  UiUt«<l 

murope*     It  to  ioUy   because 

i  CBr&cttT  for  wactBff  vmr  U  sUll  bM«l 

It  ami  aiMl  m 
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Greater    LawrcMe    Joint    Board.    Textile 
Workers    UaioB  of    America 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  TH0M.\5  J.  UNE 

Of    »I*SS»vH  "SITTS 
IN  THE  HOV^I    OP    .R?PJ»5^SEVTATT\"KS 

Af:'.dc;    \   :-—:'•'  ::    1950 

Mr  LANE  Mr  .-;naKt:  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  followm*  address  of  Georjie  L.  P. 
Weaver  a  OMtkmml  CIO  oOkcial  now  on 
leave  of  ab?.ence  as  spectal  asistant  to 
W  Stu&n  Srmai^ion.  Chairman  of  the 
nrnXiatmi  Security  Resources  Bo&rd.  at 
the  ajunal  taaqiiet  of  the  Greater  Law- 
rence Jotet  Board.  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  Amenca.  CIO.  November  12. 
1950 
Mr.  Weaver  was  bom  May  18.  1912.  in 
{h.  Pa  He  received  his  educa- 
te the  Dayton  Ohio,  schools,  the 
TMCA.  college  in  Chicago.  III.  and  Co- 
ISBfete  Untvcntty. 

While  ■  member  of  Local  1000.  LH^SE- 
CIO.  he  «as  appointed  an  international 
representative  of  the  union  In  1944  the 
tfflnTTnf**^  of  LH^E  created  two  assist- 
to  the  International  president,  and 
WesTer  was  appointed  to  one  of 
posts.  In  charge  of  the  Washington 
He  was  named  to  the  luuon's 
■•neral  executive  board  m  1946.  Mr. 
Weave,  has  served  as  director  of  the 
Committee  To  Abolish  Discrimiriaiion 
since  It  was  established  by  the  CIO  in 
1942.  He  IS  assistant  to  the  secretar>'- 
trcASurer  of  the  CIO.  James  E  Carey, 
and  a  member  of  the  general  executive 
board  of  t'le  United  Transport  Service 
Employees.  CIO. 

It  u  wnh  i\  I  iHsHoB  and  humllltj  that  I 
aeospt  four  kind  mvttatiun  this  evening. 
My  ■■nrnnnn  with  Dam  National  Security 
»aaowreai  Board  i»  of  Btaeh  brief  period — and 
■iy  IfBaraaea  ao  pratoond — ctoM  as  tn«  out- 
■M.  I  SMI  mtmnt  Sto  apology  for  my  au- 
dsct^.  Bowwar.  tbs  opporttmity  to  partld- 
paSa  tn  tba  annual  banqiMt  o<  tha  Oraatar 
LavTcuca  Jotat  Board  ol  Textlto  Workara  re- 
•uiie  my  douMa. 

ror  tb«  last  •  years  It  haa  baen  my  prlvtlega 
lo  Mrra  fou  oa  the  national  staff  of  tb«  CIO. 
DtortBg  IBsaa  yaara.  I  bare  bad  the  cpportu- 
city  of  working  wttb  a  man.  wbom  X  dfoaaa  it  a 
pieiLsurr  lo  eonaWlw  my  tnand  and  eowMOlar. 
ana  «rio:u  ycni  tiave  hooorad  is  socB  oos  ot 
your  cnt.veiiiioiit  tij  alaeUog  hiss  yoar  gaa* 
erai  p.-t-HideiiV  EmUa  Blava. 

Toi.i^h*.  we  iktr  bT^*]tuiff  bread  together  In 
t^f-'fff   loT  iufviMi.y   another  wax.     Thla  U 


tiM  time  that  w«  pauaa  as  an  organisation 
Mkd  take  stock  of  cm  evtnU  of  the  past  year. 
(|^«M<»  June,  our  country,  in  aaaoctatlon  with 
tbe  United  Nations,  has  been  In  militarv  com- 
bat and  the  tvenU  tn  Korea,  though  tragic 
tn  many  reapect*  and  to  many  people,  have 
nevei-tbeleM  made  an  invaluable  contrlbu- 
Uon  to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  given  us  one  more  chance 
to  face  up  to  the  necesaltles  for  survival. 
TbCT  bsve  underscored  a  simple  truth;  name- 
ly, if  we  do  not  first  attain,  and  then  maln- 
tam.  adequate  strength,  there  is  sure  to  be 
another  war,  and  America  U  sure  to  lose  In 
this  new  world  society,  all  the  old  rules  have 
been  changed.  War*  ara  no  longer  declared; 
the  art  of  diplomacy  has  been  reduced  to  in- 
Tective;  and  the  world  has  so  shrunk  that 
^>f*^^^^»  no  longer  offer  a  means  of  defense. 

In  the  two  previous  wars,  the  United  States 
:.'7-i;.v  had  a  period  of  years  In  which  to 
n..  t.  :7.e.  and  the  scope  and  volume  of  our 
production  Anally  tvirned  the  tide  Today, 
wa  cannot  bank  on  having  a  period  of  yeara 
in  which  to  mobilize  our  resources.  This 
becomes  an  important  calculation  10  con- 
alder — it    la   no   longer   a    theoretical    matter. 

In  the  middle  thirties  the  most  important 
(|lM8tlon  for  civilization  was  "What  are  the 
H^tta  doing?"  ao  ^day  the  most  Important 
quaatlnn.  one  which  affects  a  major  part  of 
national  and  individual  thinking  and  effort. 
Is  "What  are  the  Russians  doing?"  Believ- 
ing that  to  be  true.  Uz.  W  Stuart  Symington, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  but  now 
Chairman  of  the  National  Seciutty  Resources 
Board,  set  out  to  find  out  from  ourselves 
and  our  allies  aa  much  of  this  answer  as  pos- 
sible: and.  aa  a  result.  In  February  presented 
the  following  six  poinu  In  a  talk  at  Baylor 
University: 

■"This  we  know.  Those  who  reiterate  Amer- 
ica must   be  destroyed   now  have: 

•1.  A  grotmd  army  greater  In  numbers 
than  the  <;ombined  armies  of  the  United 
States  and  Ita  alllea; 

'"J.  An  air  force  whose  strength  In  nearly 
all  catcfrorles  la  now  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  growing  relatively  larger  month  by 
month; 

"3.  The  worlds  largest  submarine  fleet; 
and  an  intensive  submarine  development  and 
construction  program." 

Here  are  three  facta  which  every  American 
should  know,  because  this  Is  the  world  in 
which  we  live: 

"1.  Behind  the  iron  curtain  there  has  been 
an  atomic  explosion. 

"2  Behind  that  curtain  Is  the  air  equip- 
ment capable  of  delivering  a  surprise  atomic 
attack  against  any  part  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 

"3  We  have  no  sure  defense  against  such 
an  attack." 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  thla 
country,  a  foreign  government  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  attack  our  home  soil  tonight — has 
the  weapons  and  the  means  to  deliver  those 
weapons,  and  the  danger  will  grow  unless 
we  realistically  evaluate  these  grim  facts  uf 
tha  last  13  nu>nths.  This  is  no  theoretical 
matter  to  tia.  and  aa  the  military  strength 
of  Russia  Increases.  It  ts  certainly  no  theo- 
retical matter  to  the  United  Nations  troops 
in  Korea  We  cannot  underrate  the  produc- 
tion potentlaia  of  thla  aggressor,  as  we  re- 
view our  triumphs  of  production  during  the 
last  two  war*.  We  can  no  longer  think  of 
tlia  sweep  of  tarrltory  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain as  a  place  where  peaaants  scratch  the 
earth  with  a  stick.  It  is  a  vast  land,  rich 
with  untold  resources.  There  la  an  Im- 
BMOas  Industrial  machine  behind  that  Iron 
ewtalD:  and  we  now  knuw  that  the  greatest 
share  of  Its  production  goes  Into  implements 
of  war.  and  Into  more  Industrial  capacity 
which,  in  ttim,  will  b«  used  fur  still  more  im- 
plaments  of  war.  That  industrial  capacity  is 
producing  weapons.  Unskilled  peasanta 
dldn  t  maiu  the  tanks  that  swept  over  the 
United  Nations  forces  In  Korea. 


When  you  count  resources,  add  in  j)eople. 
In  Europe  behind  the  Iron  curt.Tln  there  Is 
a  population  of  270,000.000,  and  the  Com- 
munist or  Communist -controlled  people  of 
the  world  now  total  over  800.000.000  people. 
In  terms  of  sheer  output  It  takes  a  lot  of 
mouirs  to  match  that  many  people. 

Whatever  we  think  of  the  methods  used 
to  develop  the  economic  potential  behind  the 
iron  ctirtain,  we  must  be  realistic  in  facing 
up  to  the  result,  a  wedge  of  Immense  force 
that  can  now  be  driven  whenever  a  calcu- 
lating ttggre&iKjr  chooses  to  drive  it,  and 
theirs  Is  the  choice  of  where  and  when. 

In  wartime  we  ask  our  civilians  to  reduce 
their  scale  of  living  In  order  to  release  ma- 
terials and  labor  for  military  supply.  But 
the  millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain who  have  never  had  metal  toys  to  give 
to  their  children,  or  pressure  cookers  to  put 
on  a  porcelain  range,  or  enough  to  cook  In 
any  kind  of  pot.  have  nothing  to  give  up. 
What  they  did  without,  when  they  did  not 
have  the  means,  they  do  without  now  For 
their  consumers  there  Is  little;  for  industrial 
development  looking  to  production  of  war 
goods  there  Is  much. 

The  leaders  of  Communist  Imperialism  not 
only  have  great  military  forces  at  their  com- 
mand, they  have  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  use  these  forces  In  open  and  naked  ag- 
gression, in  spite  of  the  united  opp<JBltlon 
of  all  the  free  nations.  Under  the:e  circum- 
stances, the  free  nations  have  no  alternative 
but  to  build  up  the  military  strength  needed 
to  support  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  hope  to  maintain 
that  which  i>  decent,  that  which  is  good, 
and  that   which   Is  Just   In  our  society. 

According  to  President  Truman,  in  order 
to  do  our  part  In  building  up  our  military 
strength  and  the  military  strength  of  the 
free  nations  throughout  the  world,  we  must 
more  than  double  our  defense  efTorts.  We 
must  Increase  our  rate  of  spending  for  de- 
fense purposes  from  $15,000,000,000  to  more 
than  »30.000. 000.000  by  next  June. 

In  the  years  after  that  we  shall  probably 
have  to  spend  much  more  than  930.000.000,- 
Of  J.  We  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  a  very 
strong  defense  program  for  many  years  to 
come. 

To  do  this  Job  we  must  meet  and  solve 
thr^e  hard,  tough  problems: 

First,  we  must  produce  the  materials  and 
equipment  needed  for  defense. 

Second,  we  must  raise  the  money  to  pay 
the  cost  of  our  Increased  defense  efforts. 

Third,  we  must  prevent  inflation. 

To  meet  these  demands  we  must  expand 
total  production  This  means,  as  Mr  Tru- 
man has  said,  harder  work  and  longer  hours 
for  everybody.  It  means  utilizing  more 
women  In  industry,  older  people — It  means 
we  no  longer  can  a7ord  the  luxury  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
in  our  employment  patterns  In  American  In- 
dustry Practically  everyone  warm  and  walk- 
Ing  is  working  t(xlay— but  not  at  their  high- 
est capacity  We  most  realize  the  highest 
productive  c  paclty  from  each  and  every 
worker. 

It  means  that  businessmen  must  expand 
productive  facilities,  develop  new  techniques, 
and  Increase  efll.'.ency  In  every  way  possible. 
It  means  enlarging  our  capacity  to  produce 
basic  materials  such  aa  steel,  aluminum,  and 
copper.  Until  this  expansion  can  meet  all 
our  needs,  some  civilian  goods  will  have  to 
give  way  for  the  production  of  military  goods. 
This  Is  the  challenge  to  our  economy  for  the 
next  few  years. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  Is  one 
of  the  prime  tools  to  accomplish  thla  task. 
This  law  will  enable  Government  to  provide 
special  capital  to  create  this  expansion  It 
will  enable  Government  to  make  sure  that 
defense  orders  have  top  priority — to  maka 
allocations  of  critical  materials  in  short  sup- 
ply—to prevent  the  hoarding  of  raw  mate- 
rials essential  to  defense.    It  will  also  enabla 
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the  Government  to  cut  down  the  production 
of  ronossential  civilian  goods  that  use  up 
critical  materlTls. 

T^e  administration  cf  these  and  other 
pov.-ers  V.-111  be  orrdlnated  bv  the  Chairman 
of  the  NSRB.  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Symington.  In 
addition,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  Is  an  arfvlsory  board  to  the  Prcslder.t. 
It  Is  a  board  which  recommends  the  essential 
coordination  between  civilian  and  industrial 
metallization  potential  and  military  poten- 
tial: or  It  might  be  said  that  It  recomm'^nis. 
In  emergency,  the  allocation  of  all  types  of 
resources  except  military  resources,  and  then 
monitors  the  coordination  of  those  resources 
In  accordance  with  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  It  is  not  en  operating  agency, 
but  a  planning  and  coordinating  agency.  In 
furtherance  of  these  objectives  the  Board  re- 
solves lntfrae'»ncy  Issues,  prescribes  policy 
and  program  directives,  obtains  reports  and 
Information  on  the  status  of  work  In  the 
various  operating  agencies  and  advises  the 
President  on  the  progress  of  the  program. 
The  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Symington.  Is  made  up  of  the  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries, except  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Attorney  General.  The  new  Economic 
Btablllzer.  Mr.  Alan  Valentine,  and  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 
also  meet  with  the  Board 

In  World  War  11  the  p<.:icy  of  the  Textile 
Workers  and  the  CIO  wa.s  complete  coopera- 
tion with  our  Government.  In  cooperation 
with  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, lab-jr  became  a  vital  part  of  the  great 
national  drive  for  superior  military  equip- 
ment. Along  with  the  courage  of  our  fighting 
forces,  American  Wfjrklng  forces  and  Ameri- 
can managers  brought  victory  through  the 
miracle  of  their  production. 

Labor  knew  then  for  what  it  was  Cehtlng. 
and  labor  knows  now  why  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  first  make  the  defense  of  this 
covuitry  strong,  and  then  keep  It  strong. 
Emile  Rl'sve,  as  chp.lrm.in  of  the  CIO  eco- 
nomic policy  committee.  Is  manifesting  this 
conviction  daily  in  his  wise  leadership  of  this 
most  Important  economic  arm  of  the  CIO. 

Labor  unde-stands  the  necessity  for  the 
Marshall  plan  and  has  supported  it  In  a  most 
practical  manner.  It  has  assigned  d.-izens 
of  Its  best  personnel  to  full-time  duties  with 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
It  has  sent  many  of  lis  t.^p  offic::'-ls  to  E>Jror« 
to  give  encouragement  and  guidance  to  the 
leaders  of  democratic  labor  movements.  It 
has  ralfed  and  contributed  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  direct  assistance  to  democratic  peo- 
ples abroad  Through  the  cr.:anir3tion  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  all  major  sections  cf  the 
American  trade -union  movement  ha.e  es- 
tablished a  friendly  aivd  working  relatlon- 
Ehip  with  the  free- trade  unions  of  the  world. 

Labor,  better  than  any  other  group  in  our 
society,  understands  the  character,  or  better, 
the  lack  of  character  of  our  enemies — for 
labor  has  come  to  s^ps  in  a  practical  manner 
with  the  spokesman  of  red  reaction,  and 
has  democratically  defeated  their  obvious 
purpose  of  destroying  free  trade — unionism — 
at  every  opportunity.  Liibor  knows  only  too 
well  that  free-trade  unions  and  communism 
are  incompatible.  It  knows  that  wherever 
the  Communists  have  gained  pjwcr,  freo- 
trade  unions  have  been  de.trcyed.  and  their 
leaders  Jailed  or  murdered.  In  place  of  the 
independent  democratic  unions,  in  Russia 
S  new  type  of  political  company  union  has 
been  created— a  tool  of  the  police  state. 
Such  a  concept  is  a  far  cry  fmm  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  labor  movement  in 
America. 

We  have  demonstrated  time  and  acaln,  the 
snormous  resources  and  vitality  of  our  free 
society.  In  World  War  n  we  astonished  the 
W3rld  and  ourselves  by  our  vast  production 


without  sacrificing  any  of  otir  basic  liberties. 
Since  then,  our  rate  of  growth  has  exceeded 
our  most  optimistic  expectations. 

Today,  spurred  by  a  greater  menace  than 
we  have  ever  faced,  we  mtist  surpass  every 
previous  record  I  am  certain  that  we,  as  a 
people,  working  together,  can  build  the 
strength  needed  to  establish  a  Just  and  dura- 
ble peace.  I  am  convinced  that  labor,  .as 
always  In  the  past.  Is  prepared  to  pull  Its  ftill 
share  of  this  load. 


Taxmg  Excess  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  hOUVSLMIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27. 1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recobd.  I  Wish  to  submit 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
States  of  November  24,  1950.  as  follows: 
Taxing  Excxss  Paorrrs 

In  theory,  a  hefty  tax  on  excess  profits 
sounds  fair  and  flawless.  A  doctrine  uni- 
versally approved  is  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  proSt  out  of  war,  because 
profits  for  seme,  and  death,  grief,  terrible 
suilerlng  and  privation  for  others.  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

In  practice,  the  recapture  of  a  big  share 
cf  excessive  profits  In  taxes,  say  75  to  65  per- 
cent, is  something  else.  Some  of  the  tax 
authorities  in  Washington  a.'e  reminding  us 
of  the  difflculties.  And  some  among  these 
approve  in  theory  a  stiff  tax  on  this  portion 
of  corporate  income. 

When  the  tax  Is  steep,  the  corjvjratlon 
earning  a  big  profit  will  find  ways  of  spend- 
ing it  in  preference  to  paying  it  over  to  the 
Ocvernment.  That  Is  human  nature.  Taxes 
are  not  relished  any  more  by  the  c  rp  jrate 
fat  cats  than  they  are  by  the  scrawny  wage- 
earner  who  sees  a  bite  taken  out  of  his  pay 
envelope. 

Therefore,  steep  taxes  on  excess  profits 
means  excessive  spending  to  beat  the  tax 
collector;  that  in  turn  means  inflationary 
pressure  on  prices  ar.d  on  wages.  Corpora- 
tions will  resort  to  lllocical  expenditures,  wiU 
voluntarily  increase  wages  and  Increase 
other  costs,  merely  to  cut  down  the  tax  bill, 
even  if  the  revenue  Is  direly  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  profit-and-loss  system. 

The  logical  w.iy  It  seems  to  us  Is.  first  to 
place  riend  controls  on  prices  and  wages: 
next  to  restrict  Infiationary  spending:  and 
then  levy  the  lug  on  the  excess  profits. 
But  few  would  want  to  adopt  such  extreme 
measures  as  the  national  economy  and  the 
milit:iry  demands  new  stand. 


Aid  to  Medkal  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscc.vsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVXS 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thg 
American  Medical  As.oociation  continues 
its  stubborn  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to 


medical  colleges.  It  pretends  that  only  a 
handful  of  those  it  chooses  to  call  radi- 
cals favor  this  legislation.  Actually 
there  is  widespread  support  among  peo- 
ple of  varying  degrees  of  political 
thought  and  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the 
Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Times  and  Demo- 
crat, which  gives  the  views  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Byrnes  on  the  need  for 
more  doctors.  The  moment  anyone 
talks  about  training  more  doctors,  par- 
ticularly with  the  use  of  Federal  funds, 
the  AMA  always  hollers  "socialized 
medicine." 

No  one  in  America  wants  socialized 
medicine,  but  If  the  present  leadership  of 
the  AMA  continues  its  opposition  to  even 
such  mild  reforms  as  dAd  to  medical  col- 
leges, we  may  wind  up  with  socialized 
medicine  in  spite  of  ourselves.  It  is  high 
time  the  doctors  came  forward  with 
some  constructive  support. 

Btrjtes  Sats  Wr  Nised  Mork  E>ocTtMts 

Governor-elect  James  P.  Byrnes,  speaking 
In  Charleston  recently,  told  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  that  he  has  been  fighting 
socialized  medicine  all  his  life,  but  he  warned 
that  "if  the  doctors  do  not  get  their  cwn 
house  in  order,  and  if  we  don't  train  enough 
d-xrtors  so  that  competition  exists  among 
dccto.-s.  then  the  fight  against  socialized 
medicliie  m.iy  be  lost." 

We  quote  Mr  Byrnes,  in  using  the  term 
"soclaliaed  medicine."  Nobody  has  yet  de- 
f.r.ed  what  constitutes  socialized  medic.ne 
ar.d  what  does  not.  It  is  something  of  an 
epithet  tliat  has  been  bandied  around  the 
Nation  to  frighten  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  preserve  the  prestut  economic  for- 
tune of  the  medlc.il  prcfesKlon. 

Mr.  Byrnes  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of 
doctors  in  rural  areas  and  the  custom  of 
young  doctors  to  move  into  small  towns. 
The  obvious  fact  Is  that  doctors,  like  other 
Americans,  are  locating  where  financial  re- 
turns are  greatest.  This  is  an  entirely  human 
procedure  which  subjects  no  young  doctor 
to  criticism.  If  financial  remunerations  are 
insufficient  to  attract  doctors  to  rural  areas, 
then  society,  acting  throt^h  its  government, 
must  do  something  to  subsidize  doctors  In 
such  areas. 

We  were  Interested  in  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch,  president  of  the  med- 
ical coUege,  who  admits  thil  "an  obstruc- 
tLonlsf  attitude  has  eiuted  In  the  past 
about  the  number  of  medical  students  being 
trained.  Our  cn!y  Inference  from  this  E'at?- 
ment  is  that  the  d->ctor  Is  conscious  of  a 
deliberate  effort  to  limit  the  number  cf  doc- 
tors and  medical  experts  In  the  country.  He 
asserts,  however,  that  the  b-^-ard  of  trurtees 
ara  In  favor  cf  training  as  mar-y  students 
as  possible. 

Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurm-nd.  ex-officlo  c^.alr- 
man  of  the  board,  sc'd  thrt  "It  is  sad  that 
hundred.^  of  students  every  year  who  want  to 
enter  the  medical  college  cannot  bcause  of  a 
lack  cf  facilities  for  training. •'  Some  two 
hundred  men  are  turned  down  by  the  col- 
lege each  year  for  th-i  reason  and  the  Gov- 
ernor admits  that  "it  hurts  my  soul  and  I 
think  s<:^methlr.g  cufht  to  be  dene  about  It." 
Governor-elect  Bfrnes  warned  the  doctors 
that  they  have  "a  great  deal  to  do  to  put  thetr 
own  house  In  order."  He  adds  that  "If  the 
doctors  don't  tret  competit.on  '  they  are  going 
to  run  into  trouble  and  suggests  that  'the 
medical  association,  or  somebody,  ought  to 
do  something  about   the  situation." 

We  hare  little  conment  to  ma.*ce  upon  the 
abov?  declarations,  which  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves.     We    admit,   however,   that  we 
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hA\t  not  «tr»Jlom-*<l  lt»  fVOpaVMtf*  put  out 
by  th«  ABMrtcmn  Medical  AasocUttOD  which 
hM  loucht  to  p«rsu«<l«  th«  people  or  this 
country  that  any  effort  to  prorlde  »dequ«?« 
car*  for  the  popatMXkon  of  thU  country  wlU 
be  •ocUltacKl  MXBetDt. 

Tb(t  doctor*  of  the  country  hare  rendered 
•  great  ••rrice  to  the  people  of  the  nation 
in  the  field  of  medical  re*earch  and  treat- 
ment. They  ar*  experts  In  thU  line  and  w« 
think  Ihat  tenalbJ*  people  should  follow  their 
advice  in  connection  with  medical  niattera. 

Thla  obeeitaUon  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  the  economic  problem  of  j)aymK  for  medi- 
cal iervic**.  Upon  thU  subject,  the  doctors 
know  no  mora  than  anybody  elae.  Moreover. 
the  people  of  the  Nation  hare  the  right  to 
provide,  by  public  funds,  adequate  medical 
treatment  for  that  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  unable  to  secure  adequate 
me<Ucal  care. 

Of  course,  nobody  pretends  that  every  man, 
WOOian.  and  child  m  lh«  United  States  re- 
e^vaa  the  t>eneflt  of  modem  medical  science 
and  adeqtiate  medical  attention.  In  fact. 
T«ry  few  ptopl*  do. 
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Memorandam  to  Our  United  States 
Senators  and  Coajrusmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  aBKAXSAS 

Dl  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trols en  commodities  and  wages  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  Under  the  1950  con- 
trol legislation,  ceiling  prices  cannot  l>e 
Inroked  on  commodities  without  also  ap- 
plying the  same  to  wa:.4es.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Arkansas  Wholesale 
Grocers"  Association  generally  app>ear  to 
be  platislble,  reasonable,  and  profitable. 
It  was  unequivocally  the  intention  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  that  price  con- 
trols and  wage  controls  should  be  tied 
together.  According  to  the  association's 
statement,  it  haa  l)een  rumored  that  a 
loophole  is  being  sought  by  officials  of 
the  Government  to  imp>ose  controls  on 
commodities  and  permit  the  price  of 
labor  to  go  uncontrolled.  When  this  leg- 
islation was  before  the  House,  great  care 
was  made  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  anyone  that  both  prices  and  labor 
sliould  be  controlled  alike. 

I  know  of  no  action  that  could  be 
taken  at  this  time  that  would  be  as  in- 
flationary, detrimental  and  calamitous 
to  the  public  mteiest  than  to  permit 
wages  to  advance  and  at  the  same  tune 
hold  the  price  of  commodities  down. 

The  oCacials  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibUily  of  administering  the  control  pro- 
gram should  be  Interested  in  protecting 
the  American  economy  and  not  in  build- 
ing up  a  mammoth  agency  to  continue  to 
harass  the  citizen  with  controls  after 
the  emergency  Is  over.  When  the 
emergency  is  ended,  controls,  too,  should 
end. 

Only  those  who  believe  In,  and  sub- 
BCribe  to.  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise should   t>e  called  upon  to  ad- 


minister the  Defense  Act  of  1950  The 
full  text  of  the  recommendations  drafted 
by  Mr  Wiiliam  L.  Humphries,  .secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Arkaiv^s  Wholesale 
Grocers"  Association.  Inc..  in  Utile  Rock. 
Ark..  Ls  as  follows: 
McM^iaANDUM  TO  oL-a  DNrrro  States  StNAToaa 

AND  CONt.RrS.SMIN  F«OM  ARKANSAS  IN  ORDEa 

That  Thet  May  Have  the  Beneitt  or  thb 
Thinking  or  Members  or  the  Food  Indus- 

TSY       ON       IMPIIRTANT       LEGISLATION       WlTH 

Which  Thit  Will  Be  CoNraoNTED 

1.  The  members  of  the  food  Industry  of 
Arkansas  fully  endi>rse  the  program  of  full 
military  preparedness  due  to  the  present 
world  situation. 

2.  The  Industry,  however,  realizes  the  plac- 
ing of  a  military  preparedness  program  on 
top  of  our  normal  economy  will  create  an 
overabundance  of  buying  power  coupled 
with  an  inflationary  trend  and  will.  In  addi- 
tion, create  a  serious  dislocation  of  a  normal 
distribution  of   merchandise. 

3.  The  Arkansas  Wholeaale  Grocers'  As- 
•ocUtion  Is  for  workable  wage  and  price  con- 
trols at  all  levels 

4.  We  are  normally  against  controls.  We 
believe  in  the  freedom  of  the  people  and  are 
against  Grovernment  reKimentatlon  In  any 
form.  We  recognize,  however,  that  because 
of  the  present  emergency  we  will  have  to  give 
up  temporarily  some  of  our  liberties.  The 
demand  on  our  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources may  be  so  great  as  to  require  con- 
trols for  an  equitable  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise, and  to  halt  the  advancing  wage 
and  price  spiral  that  threatens  destruction. 

5.  We  are  told  by  competent  observers  of 
the  Washington  scene  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  seeking  a  loophole  In  the  Defense  Act 
of  1950  In  order  to  circumvent  the  tying  of 
price  controls  with  wage  controls.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  food  Industry  In  Arkansas  know 
that  In  order  to  have  price  control  we  must 
have  wage  control.  We  believe  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  tie  the  two  together  should  be 
strictly   followed. 

8,  We  oppose  any  controls  that  will  not 
work.  We  believe  the  taxpayer  will  rebel 
at  supp>ortlng  control  agencies  if  they  do  not 
have  a  workable  control.  If  we  have  to 
have  controls  we  must  have  controls  that 
will  cover  everyone.  We  believe  the  people 
Will  support  this  type  of  controls  and  this 
type  only. 

7.  Since  food  Is  a  primary  requisite  for  a 
healthy  nation  and  more  of  the  consuming 
money  Is  spent  for  food  than  any  other  item 
we.  as  members  of  the  Arkansas  food  Indus- 
try, feel  that  we  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  Governments  efforts  to  allocate 
and  price  control  our  American  business  life. 
We  seek  classification  of  the  food  lndu.stry 
through  the  wholesale  level  as  essential  to 
the  war  effort. 

8.  In  the  light  of  our  experiences  during 
the  controls  of  World  War  II  we  have  certain 
Ideas  as  to  controls  which  we  feel  should  be 
given  a  sincere  study  by  those  resfxjnaible 
for  authorizing  the  controls  and  for  their 
creation. 

9.  We  believe  that  roll-backs  are  Impos- 
sible without  accompanying  subsidies.  We 
unalterably  oppose  both  roll-backs  and  sub- 
sidies. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  Government 
wiisted  much  manpower  during  World  War 
II  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  control  au- 
thorities. 

11.  We  bclle%'e  that  simple  controls  not 
dominated  by  lawyers  will  be  most  success- 
ful. 

12.  We  believe  thut  quick  redress  from  In- 
equities Is  a  prime  nece.sslty  for  effective  con- 
trols. We  believe  that  members  of  the  vari- 
ous Industries  subject  to  control  with  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  particular  Industry 
can  best  administer  the  controls  and  can 
correct  inequities  most  quickly. 


13.  We  believe  that  controls  should  not 
dlsl'K-.ite  the  normal  distribution  of  mer- 
chandlre  It  takes  practical  experience  to 
fully  understand  what  Is  normal  to  a  par- 
ticular Industry. 

14  We  believe  that  In  most  Instances  a 
ceiling  price  on  the  manufacturer  with  a 
percentage  mark-up  for  the  various  distrib- 
utors Is  the  moet  practical  method  of  con- 
trols. This  method  Is  not  practical  for  the 
restaurant  Industry.  The  restaurant  Indus- 
try asks  that  In  the  event  their  material  and 
wage  cost  are  Increased  that  they  be  per. 
mltted  to  Increase  their  selling  prices  In  the 
same  proportion. 

15.  We  believe  that  controls  which  are  un- 
popular  or  unworkable  will  result  In  a  tre- 
mendous black  market  and  a  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 

18.  It  Is  our  position  that  the  bureaus  han- 
dling controls  should  be  staffed  by  men  who 
believe  in  a  free  economy  and  are  willing 
to  surrender  their  authority  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  they  have  served  their 
purpose. 

17.  We  believe  that  patriotic  members  of 
the  various  Industries  will  willingly  serve  to 
make  controls  workable  and  acceptable  to 
the  American  people  If  given  a  proper  part 
In  the  control  program.  We  particularly 
stress  that  members  of  the  Industry  should 
have  a  strong  voice  on  policy  and  procedure, 
as  well  as  the  actual  writing  of  the  control 
orders. 

18.  We  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  controls  used 
In  World  War  II  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occur  under  any  new  controls. 

19.  Controversial  language:  Control  regu- 
lations should  be  written  in  plain  language 
so  Uiat  the  average  citizen  can  understand 
them.  OPA  employed  a  great  number  of 
lawyers  to  Interpret  Us  regulations  for  OPA 
officials.  We  cannot  expect  a  merchant  to 
correctly  Interpret  regvUatlons  written  In  le- 
gal  phrasing. 

20.  Rulings  which  are  enforced  retroac- 
tive: Merchants  should  not  be  liable  for  ac- 
tions made  In  good  faith  prior  to  Interpre- 
tations and  rulings  by  the  control  boards. 

21.  Kangaroo  courts:  The  American  gov- 
ernment Is  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  control  agencies  should  not 
make  the  rules,  interpret  the  rules  and  pros- 
ecute and  Judge.  This  Is  against  American 
democracy. 

22.  Intent:  The  Intent  of  a  merchant  who 
has  infringed  under  any  new  control  laws 
should  have  great  weight  In  Judging  his 
case.  Many  errors  occur  under  bureaucratic 
control  when  the  Intent  of  the  seller  Is  to 
abide  by  all  regulations.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  Intent  should  be  given  great 
consideration. 

23  Enforcement:  We  believe  that  much 
effort  In  the  past  was  wasted  In  enforcing 
trivial  violations.  We  believe  In  strict  and 
good  enforcement  aimed  primarily  at  the 
wUUul  big  black  and  gray  market  operators. 
If  the  large  black  and  gray  operators  are 
permitted  to  operate  without  stern  measures, 
many  legitimate  operators  will  be  forced  out 
of  business. 

24.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifices 
to  place  our  Government  In  a  sound  posi- 
tion. In  turn,  we  ask  that  the  Government 
refrain  from  xislng  the  present  emergency 
to  advance  Its  social  program — operate  on 
a  balanced  budgets-eliminate  unnecessary 
stock-piling  of  labor,  and.  when  the  emer- 
gency Is  over  eliminate  all  controls  and 
shackles  that  are  contrary  to  the  American 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

William  L.  Humphries. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Arkansas  Whole- 
tale  Grocers'  Association. 

Lrmjt  Rock.  Ask.,  November  17.  1950. 
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The  People  Express  ao  Opbion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michipan.     Mr. 

Speaker,  from  the  Allegan  Gazette  of 
November  2.  published  at  Allegan.  Mich., 
come.s  an  editorial  written  by  Leo  W. 
Hoffman,  which  con.scientiously  stated 
some  of  the  issues  on  which  the  people 
expressed  an  opinion.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows ; 

In  OfTi  Opinion  a  Vote  roK  Freedom 

Next  Tuesd.Ty.  November  7.  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  perpetuate  freedom 
in  America. 

Your  vote  can  be  as  potent  a  weapon  In 
this  battle  for  freedom  as  any  muzzle-loader 
carried  by  your  forefathers. 

Your  vote,  this  year,  and  In  the  next  few 
elections,  may  well  determine  America's 
destiny. 

Any  vote  cast  for  a  Democratic  candidate 
is  a  vote  for  an  evil  and  corrupt  clique — and 
any  failure  to  vote  Is  an  adml*6lon  that  you 
don't  care  what  happens  to  your  native  land. 

For  20  years  the  Democratic  Party  has  been 
In  control. 

Prior  to  1930  Democrats  were  traditionally 
loyal  to  America.  The  party  v,as  respected 
as  an  American  In&titutlon,  and  radicals. 
labor  bosses,  and  crooks  had  no  voice  in  Its 
councils. 

In  20  years  the  character  of  this  party  has 
changed.  Communists,  like  Alger  HLss  and 
Lee  Pressman,  have  acted  as  Presidential  ad- 
visers. Sidney  Hlllman,  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  vi.-tually  all  radical  elements,  was 
strong  enough  to  dictate  the  nomlnaiion  as 
Vice  President  of  Harry  Truman.  Labor 
bocises  have  written  cur  labor  laws,  approved 
by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress.  Communlfitfi 
have  gained  positions  of  trust  In  the  Govern- 
ment, and  spies  have  had  a  free  hand  In  the 
theft  of  military  secrets.  And  who  dlcuted 
our  Asiatic  foreign  policy? 

Roosevelt  became  an  easy  mark  for  Har- 
vard graduates  foisted  on  him  by  Justice 
Frankfurter,  and  it  is  now  history  that  many 
were  Communists.  Such  men  had  more  in- 
fluence than  real  Democrats.  Men  like  Glass 
and  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Garner  of  Texas.  Hull 
of  Tennessee.  B\Tnes  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Smith  and  Farley  of  New  York  were  repudi- 
ated and  labeled  "turncoats"  and  "Isola- 
Uonlsts." 

The  advice  of  Henry  Wallace.  Sidney  Hill- 
man.  Lee  Pre&sman.  Alger  Hiss,  Owen  Lattl- 
more.  Rex  Tugwell,  and  Dean  Acheson  was 
preferred. 

Prior  to  these  fateful  20  years  Soviet  Rus- 
sia had  gone  without  diplomatic  recognition 
from  four  Presidents  Knowing  the  Com- 
munists for  what  they  were,  they  barkened 
to  the  words  of  Lenin :  "As  long  as  capitalism 
and  socialism  remain  we  cannot  live  In  peace. 
In  the  end  one  or  the  other  will  triumph — a 
funeral  requiem  will  be  sung  either  over 
Soviet  Russia  or  over  world  capitalism. 
•  •  •  We  will  have  to  use  any  ruses, 
dodges,  tricks,  cunning,  unlawful  methods, 
ooneealment,  and  veiling  of  the  truth." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Lenin,  and  Rus- 
sia's rulers  have  remained  faithful  to  them — 
practlcine  murder,  imprisonment,  starvation, 
torture,  blackmail,  bribery  and  robt>ery  to 
stifle  opposition  and  destroy  free  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world. 


This  was  the  Russia  given  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  Roosevelt, 

Prom  then  on.  Commimlat  Influence  In- 
creased everywhere.  During  and  after  the 
war.  otir  Democratic  leaders  permitted  Russia 
to  gain  control  over  all  the  Baltic  countries, 
all  Eastern  Europe  and  aU  Off  China. 

The  Democratic  Party  became  so  corrupt 
It  permitted  Roosevelt  to  "bart€r"  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Germans.  Poles.  Austrlans. 
Slavs  and  Chinese.  And  the  "four  freedoms" 
became  a  hollow  mockery. 

Because  of  such  policies — often  determined 
by  Communists — and  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  old-time  loyal  Democrats.  America  today 
faces  the  choice  of  fighting  a  war  of  survival 
or  allowing  Red  Russia  to  control  the  world. 

What  Is  the  reason  of  20  years  of  radical 
Democratic  control? 

What  has  the  period  brought  us? 

A  50-cent  dollar  and  the  possibility  that. 
In  another  20  years,  it  wont  buy  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  or  a  candy  bar. 

EstablLshznent  of  Russia  as  the  most  pow- 
erful government  on  earth. 

A  public  debt  of  1250,000,000.000. 

Destruction  of  the  character  of  American 
people  with  cradle-to-grave  benefits. 

Taxes  BO  high  that  most  of  us  now  work 
4  months  out  of  every  year  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  it  has  also  brought  us  to  the  very  brink 
of  extinction. 

It  Is  time  to  turn  out  of  office  those  who. 
Intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  have  ad- 
vanced the  Communist  cause.  It  is  time  to 
evict  the  Democrats,  for  they  no  longer  have 
control  of  their  own  party. 

What  do  you  value  most:  Freedom  for 
yourself  and  your  children,  or  a  temporary 
government  handout  that  won't  stretch  to 
cover  groceries? 

Make  your  answer  known  next  Tuesday. 


Hon.  Earl  C.  BCichener 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  November  27. 1950 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     Mr.   Sp)eaker,  in  the 

closing  days  of  this  session  it  is  well  that 
we  pause  in  our  deliberations  to  do  honor 
to  a  number  of  distinguished  Members 
of  this  House,  whose  service  herein  will 
terminate  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Naturally,  one  is  peculiarly  drawn  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  served  in  com- 
mittee. For  12  years  it  has  been  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  firm  indeed 
have  been  the  enduiing  friendships  that 
I  have  formed  with  certain  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

I  refer  particularly  to  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  E^rl  Cory  Mich- 
rsfztt,  who  has  so  well  represented  the 
Second  District  of  Michigan  for  the  past 
32  years  with  the  exception  of  the  2  years 
of  the  Seventy-third  Congress. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  only  eight 
Members  who  have  served  longer  in  the 
House  than  he. 

In  that  period  he  advanced  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and 
most  exceptionally'  did  he  perform  the 


duties  of  that  high  office  His  record  as 
committee  chairman  Is  one  in  which  he 
can  take  Justifiable  pride. 

Endowed  with  a  splendid  mind,  en- 
riched by  a  fine  education,  both  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
steeled  by  the  experiences  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  he  entered  in  the 
House  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  well 
equipped  and  amoly  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  difficult  duties  which  were  ahead. 
How  well  he  performed  those  duties  we 
can  all  attest. 

Always  kind,  considerate,  and  help- 
ful, many  a  Member  is  richer  in  service 
by  reason  of  his  though tfulness  and 
kindly  interest. 

We  who  have  known  him  intimately 
will  treasure  the  memory  of  an  able  law- 
yer, a  distinguished  legi.'^lator.  a  patri- 
otic American  who  unselfishly  lived  up 
to  his  highest  ideals  and  leaves  behind 
him  a  record  that  all  may  emulate  and 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  he  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation  so  well. 

Farewell,  good  friend,  and  may  your 
closing  days  be  filled  with  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  good  that  you  have  done  for 

your  fellow  man  and  for  your  beloved 
country. 


Congress  Mast  Find  Wkat  We're  Bayinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   lIASSACHnSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  stimulating  and  timely  article 
by  George  Minot  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Herald  of  November  26: 
Congress  Must  Find  What  Wr'at  Btrriwo — 

G£:aMANs  Won  t  RSAXi*.  Bbitish  Want  To 

Sfend  Less.  Fk£nch  Rksicneo 

(By  George  Mlnot) 

Secretary  Acheson  cotildnt  have  made  a 
more  asinine  remark  had  he  really  tried  than 
he  did  when  he  hit  at  Republican  "reexamm- 
ists.'  These  persoiis — and  he  was  sneering 
particularly  at  Senator  Taft — he  likened  to 
a  farmer  who  pulls  up  his  crops  to  see  if 
the^  were  growing.  He  added  that  he 
couldn't  see  any  difference  between  this 
crowd  and  the  old  isolationists. 

Notwithstanding  this  little  lesson  from  the 
Secretary  for  whose  hide  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  are  howling  and  m-lll  prob- 
ably get  after  the  first  of  the  year,  there  is  a 
great  deal  In  our  foreign  policy  that  must  be 
reexamined — and  quickly,  too. 

This  little  lame-duck  session  of  Congress 
that  gets  under  way  tomorrow  will  have  as 
its  Initial  task  the  voting  of  from  five  to  ten 
billion  dollars  more  in  taxes.  Its  Members 
must  also  make  sure  that  they  and  the  tax- 
payers know  where  the  money  goes 

Congress  must  find  out  what  we  are  buy- 
ing with  otir  money  We  have  spent  around 
120,000.000.000  in  Europe  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Acheson.  we  should 
lose  no  time  In  reexamining  what  has  hap- 
pened to  It.  What  have  we  got  in  retiirn  for 
it.  if  anything? 


f« 
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ytoTBJjn  BOfri  abott  BBAaiciHo  rc»or« 

It  WM  more  Uuin  b  y«*r  and  a  h»U  ««o 

Ui*l    la   natJon*  slccd   U»«   North  AUaatlc 

Pact    VUi   fr**d    UiAt    "an    armed    attack 

or  mar*  of  them  in  Europe  or 

ilMU     b*    considered     an     attack 

iMm   alt  **     Since    then    there   baa 

a  lot  of  fXt.  but  attic  action,  about 

tlw  rearming  o<  Bmmie 

■artavt  Bauxi  told  Um  Matlon  In  a  no- 
bble ipweh  that  mUltary  authorities  bad 
•freed  Stalin  could  put  175  mobUiaed  combat 
tflTlstcana  on  the  European  front  vlthln  00 
tfay»-rtbat  the  potential  enemy  has  30.000 
of    planes   and   the   atom 

tlM    itcn   curtain    aUtes    have 

polMd  for  action. 
Bir.  BooMT  went  on:  "In  contrast  we  are 
told  that  the  European  nations  now  in  the 
Rorth  Atlantic  Alliance  do  not  have  avail- 
•Ma  to  Europe  more  than  SO  active  combat 
dlTUlons.  with  aome  aU  and  naval  power, 
with  which  to  meet  tbla  bofdc  from  behind 
the  Irckn  curtain." 

In  the  face  of  tbli.  our  European  friend* 
have  be«n  asking  that  we  send  additional 
American  troops  over  there  to  protect  them. 
They  are  demanding  more  money  to  build  up 
their  own  budgets,  military  and  otherwlM. 
They  have  shown  few  If  any  signs  of  wanting 
to  help  themselves.  If  there  have  been  any 
political  resolutions  to  stand  firm  against 
tb«  spread  of  cnmawintom  it  isn't  evident 
over  here. 

rssxax«  im  rmANcx 

The  feeling  In  France  Is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe and  even  more  difficult  to  understand. 
Perhaps  becati—  arouiul  90  percent  of  con- 
tinental Fremhmen  are  Communists,  an- 
other war  Is  almoet  taken  for  granted.  Cor- 
rMpondents  there  report  nobody  seems  con- 
cerned o\er  that  probability. 

iDsfad.  the  French  seem  far  more  con- 
cerned OT«r  th*  poaslbility  of  Germans  re- 
arming than  they  do  In  buUdlng  up  their 
own  army  to  fight  communism.  Even  the 
moat  radical  of  the  global  do-gcioders  cannot 
dray  the  necessity  of  reexamining  the  Euro- 
sltusttcn  and  finding  out  what  has 
led  to  the  money  we  have  already  sent 
and  whether  tt  U  necessary  to  send  more. 
Or  whether  the  stand  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  not 
correct:  "We  should  say.  and  at  once,  that 
we  shall  provide  no  more  money  until  • 
definitely  unified  and  sufficient  European 
ixmy  Is  in  tight  ** 

There  cant  be  any  effective  defense  of 
Europe  unless  both  France  and  Germany 
partlclp£t4f  The  former  Is  In  the  doldrums 
and  the  latter,  by  the  overwhelming  victory 
of  the  SociaUau  in  la«t  week's  election  shows 
It  Is  opposed  to  reermaiaent  as  presently 
planned 

It  u  very  late,  and  If  defense  armies  are 
to  be  effective  they  must  be  formed  now.  A 
little  while  ago  everybody  bad  assumed  the 
German  people  would  Jump  to  arms  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Now  It  Is  obvious  they 
won't.  France  rtUl  Is  fighting  against  any 
German  participation  In  Europe's  defense, 
and  still  Is  not  Intererted  in  raising  a  larger 
arm7  of  its  own. 

Tou  certainly  can't  reexamine  that  double 
talk  soon  enough. 

Our  fotUMting  fathers  provided  that  the 
lt»rtoaal  Boom  o(  Btpreeenutives  be  com- 
pletely ttimed  over  every  S  year*  and  a  third 
at  the  Senate  at  the  sajne  time.  That  was 
ao  they  could  reexamine  freshly  what  was 
foing  on  The  lame-duck  legislators  ahouid 
not  merely  think  of  adjourning  for  the  holi- 
days without  doing  some  real  work. 

mDLXwe  tw  HUTAor 

They  should  look  Into  the  hesitancy  that 
has  gripped  Britain.  Last  summer  the 
BritUh  a«rreed  to  spend  arnund  110000.000.- 
OOO  on   their  defense  set-up  in  the  next  3 
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years  as  a  part  of  the  common  effort.  Now 
the  top  SoclalUU  vehg  are  running  the  coun- 
try think  the  sum  U  too  big. 

They  think  u  might  overstrain  Britain's 
domestic  eeooomj  They  are  afraid  new  sac- 
riflcce  -r..ght  make  BrltUhers  vote  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  labor  government  hasn't  much 
of  a  margin.  They  are  wondering  If  the 
United  SUtes  cant  carry  a  bigger  percentage 
of  the  load. 

The  British  situation  Is  one  that  Taft  spe- 
cifically wants  to  look  into  freshly — and  only 
a  man  like  Acheson  would  sneer  at  the  neces- 
sity of  reekamlnlng  "all  our  policies  and  all 
our  programs."  not  only  to  guard  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  taxpayer  but  to  protect 
our  lives. 

Acheson  since  has  protested  that  his  origi- 
nal remarks  were  misinterpreted,  but  his  ex- 
planation had  a  hollow  ring.  Arthtu  Krock 
in  tl.e  New  York  Times  last  Thursday  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  Ijelleves 
"reexamination"  Is  all  right  If  It  meets  his 
own  limited  definition.  He  believes.  Krock 
continued.  It  Is  all  right  for  the  President 
and  himself  to  reverse  foreign  policies,  as 
they  have  done.  But  the  Secretary  believes 
It  Is  all  wrong,  and  another  form  of  "Isola- 
tionism. '  if  Congress  reexamines  policies  to 
decide,  in  the  light  of  events  and  results, 
whether  they  should  be  fundamentally  re- 
vised or  reversed. 

After  the  election  the  professed  liberals 
voiced  fear  that  the  "Isolationists  '  were  back 
in  the  saddle  and  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks 
In  fear  that  our  "bipartisan"  foreign  policy 
might  be  endangered,  another  phony  fear. 

NOTHING    BIPARTISAN 

Since  the  illness  of  Senator  VandcnbeXg 
there  has  been  nothing  bipartisan  about  our 
foreign  policy.  Republicans  simply  were 
asked  to  approve  a  program  after  the  global 
planners  had  thought  It  up. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  with 
the  first  of  the  year  we  are  to  have  real 
bipartisanship,  which  means.  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Foiccson,  VANtwtNBrKCs  colleague 
In  Michigan,  "constructive  cooperation  In 
formulation  of  policy  as  well  as  In  Us  execu- 
tion." 

In  this  coming  session  you  will  see  Taft 
and  Vandekbtt.g  working  closely  together.  If 
tl»t  latter '8  health  permits  him  to  work  at  all. 

And  you  will  see  both  demanding  that 
future  programs  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  examination  before  commitments  are 
made  to  foreign  governments.  That  will  re- 
quire a  change  in  attitude  from  Secretary 
Acheaon.  If  he  is  around. 

»AL   LXADEXcHir 

We  had  real  bipartisanship  during  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress,  when  Vandin- 
BZBC  and  Secretary  Byrnes  worked  closely 
together. 

It  was  during  that  Congress — the  one  so 
often  attacked  by  Mr.  Truman — that  all  our 
big  foreign  policies  were  formulated.  That 
Republican  Congress  first  approved  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  first  adopted  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program.  It  voted  the  Vanden- 
berg  resolution  that  was  the  Idea  behind  the 
entire  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

The  Democrats  would  tell  you  that  all 
those  countries  abroad  that  are  looking  (or 
our  help — and  that  are  so  careful  not  to 
overstrain  themselves — fear  the  United  States 
Is  likely  to  lapse  back  Into  Isolationism. 
That  is  nonsense. 

Republicans  ought  to  stop  criticizing  old 
policies  of  Secretary  Acheson  and  President 
Truman  and  get  behind  the  wheel  In  formu- 
lating new  ones.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn't  reexamine  the  whole  foreign 
•et-up  In  the  meantime.  If  they  got  any 
mandate  In  the  la.st  election  It  was  to  do 
Just  that. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

(1}      MASSAC  HVSf.TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  copies  of 
letters  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson: 

NOVTMBEB   27.   1950. 
Hon    Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State. 

State  Department, 

Washi  '.gton.  D.  C. 

Dcab  Mx.  Sec«etaht:  On  November  18  I 
wrote  to  you  with  reference  to  the  request 
by  Yugoslavia  for  $105,000,000  worth  of  food 
to  relieve  drought  conditions  there  and  urged 
an  Immediate  and  full  Investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  using  some  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Government-owned  surplus 
food  commodities  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  received  no  acknowledgment  of  or 
reply  to  that  letter. 

Since  then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  published  the  reports  of  Its  holdings  of 
food  as  of  September  30.  The  facts  con- 
tained In  the  report  reemphaslze  the  vital 
Importance  of  such  an  Investigation  In  fair- 
ness to  the  American  taxpayers  who  are  pay- 
ing Increased  taxes  and  who  face  even  larger 
Increases  of  taxation. 

In  the  six  kinds  of  edible  foods  I  men- 
tioned—butter, cheese,  dried  eggs  and  milk, 
ed.ble  dried  beans  ard  peas — the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  Increased  $29,233,958.94  to  $432,- 
524.91571. 

The  carrying  charges  had  jumped  In  1 
month  $2,598,759.87  to  $3,949,788. 

The  six  Items  by  r.o  means  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  wholesome  foods  held  In 
storage  In  huge  quantities  at  Indefensible 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  earnings  and  savings. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  others: 


An^  ant 

Lost 

Kiw   

464,  3«7.  onO 

3.  WB.  SIM 

64.  466,  to? 

$2.  47fi.  27R  «7 

Turkeys                .        

l.«71,  213.  25 

Mtxican  canned  meat 

15,  531  bTS.  95 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge my  letter  of  the  18th  means  that 
you  propose  to  Ignore  this  possibility  or  that 
you  are  Indifferent  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  people  upon  whom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  placed  so  heavy  a  bur- 
den of  taxation.  But.  In  view  of  the  current 
reports  as  to  the  executive  department's 
plans  and  operations  in  this  matter  of  fur- 
nishing food  to  Yugoslavia,  I  submit  that 
action  upx)n  this  suggestion  Is  Imperatively 
needed 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  18th. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W    Heseltow. 


NovKMBu   18,   1950. 
Hon    EUAN  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  Ma.  Secretart:  I  understand  from 
press  reports  that  Yugoslavia  has  requested 
approximately  $105,000,000  worth  of  food  to 
relieve  drought  conditions  there.  Tou  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  ^ou  would  have 
to  go  to  Congress  f  jr  funds  to  carry  out  any 
such  program. 
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May  I  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  of  August  31  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  in  storage  1.833.550.826  pounds  of 
six  kinds  of  edible  foods — butter,  cheese, 
dried  eegs  and  milk,  edible  dried  beans  and 
peas — at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $403,290,- 
95<5  77.  The  carrying  charges  on  the  storage 
of  these  food  commodities  had  reached  the 
staggering  sum  of  $3,351,028  13  and  Is  ccn- 
tlnulne  at  an  unknown  rate. 

The  Department  of  Acrtculture  has  hoard- 
ed pway  millions  more  pounds  of  other  food 
commodities  whirh  are  doing  no  one  any 
good,  running  the  risk  of  spoilage  and  cost- 
ing the  ta.xpayers  totally  indtfensible  sums 
of  bard-earned  dollars. 

I  urge  that  you  order  an  Immediate  and 
full  Investigation  as  to  how  much  of  these 
surplus  foods  can  be  transferred  to  any  pro- 
gram you  are  developing  to  hid  Yugoslavia. 
I  am  certain  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  overburdened  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  this  much  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  any  recommendation  you  sub- 
mit to  Congress  when  It  reconvenes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Heseltow. 


Know  Your  Waterways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISWNA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£E>'TATIVE3 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wi.sh  to  s'abmit  an  article  by  the 
Marine  News  of  New  York,  published  in 
the  'Va.shington  Post  of  August  25,  1950. 
as  follows: 

Know  Totjx  Watekwats 

To  the  EcrroR  or  the  Washington  Po?t: 

The  editorial.  Rivers-Harbors  Forever,  in 
your  August  6  Issue,  has  Just  come  to  cur 
attention. 

We  do  not  presume  the  Judgment  to  pass 
on  the  Nation";,  needs  with  respect  to  electric 
power,  florid  control,  and  upstream  river 
development.  We  do  feel  qualified  to  pub- 
licize the  value  of  harbor  and  channel  Im- 
provements. We  disagree  wholly  with  your 
statement,  when  ap;)licd  to  such  imprcve- 
ment"!.  that  there  has  been  utterly  no  selec- 
tivity In  the  c^ngresfilonal  approach  to  the 
bill.  Procedure  leading  to  authorization 
sometimes  la.sts  for  years  More  than  half 
of  the  proposed  projects  are  finally  disap- 
proved. 

A  waterway  system,  like  railways  and  high- 
ways, requires  some  continuous  expansion 
and  development  when  integration  for  max- 
imum beneSts  and  econcmical  use  Is  tlie 
constant  goal.  Maintenance  also  is  nec- 
essary. 

On  March  29  we  began  publishing  some 
educational  articles  i;i  your  paper  and  oth- 
ers titled  "Know  Ycur  Waterways."  The 
subhead  of  the  March  article  Is  "The  pork- 
barrel  mjth  "  We  surpert  that  you  read  it; 
It  deals  largely  with  selectivity.  Subhead 
of  an  article  published  on  Autrust  1  is  "Only 
6  percent  of  a  total  "  This  6  percent,  or  only 
some  t46.000.000.  is  the  amount  Included  for 
new  work  on  coast  and  Great  Lakes  harbors 
and  channels  In  the  $731,546,000  total  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  chapter  IX  of  the  general  appro- 
priation bin,  1951,  for  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flo«id  control,  not  for  rivers  and  harbors 
only,  as  the  editorial  states. 


UnawarenesB   of   their   Indlspensablllty   Is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  hostile  criticism 
of    harbor    and    channel    Improvements.      A 
great  part  of  America's  commerce  and  all  of 
Its  defense  Is  vitally  linked  to  waterways. 
Marine  News, 
George  H.  Palmer. 
President  and  Publisher, 
Nrw  YoBK,  N.  Y. 


The  Mandate  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  dated 
November  10,  1950.  taken  from  the  Tid- 
ings, the  oflBcial  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  one  of  the  best  editorials 
I  have  seen  analyzing  the  recent  election 
results.  I  commend  it  for  your  reading : 
The  Mandate  or  the  Peopi.e 

America  girds  Itself  with  new  resolution 
and  strength.  Over  the  land,  up  from  the 
g.'ass  roots.  In  the  reserves  of  common  sense 
of  the  tody  politic  has  surged  the  unmis- 
takable rebuke  to  a  clamorous  cabal,  whose 
strident  mouthings  over  the  past  decade  pre- 
vailed. In  the  councils  of  a  great  political 
party,  over  the  call  of  Christian  conscience 
and  the  voice  of  the  American  past.  There  is 
no  other  meaning  to  be  garnered  from  the 
sweep  of  the  election  returns. 

This  cabal  attached  Itself  as  a  parasite  to 
the  Democratic  Party  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  opportunity.  It  was  In  a  time  of 
uneasiness,  with  the  Nation  In  the  throes  of 
economic  depression  writhing  In  the  shackles 
It  had  forged,  that  the  noisy  group  deflected 
by  artful  propaganda  the  steady  gaze  of  our 
leaders  from  the  wellsprlngs  of  strength  and 
focused  attention  on  a  monstrous  evil  wb.ch 
hitherto  we  had  scorned.  It  Is  a  long,  sad 
story,  but  we  read  It  well  today  to  otir 
sorrow. 

This  Is  what  the  electorate  remembered: 
a  government  brashly  encouraging  the  gen- 
ius of  technicians  of  free  enterprise  to  per- 
fect the  industrial  might  of  an  enemy,  which 
despite  protestations  of  friendship,  was  vowed 
to  our  destruction;  cur  profes.sors  herald- 
ing the  excellence  of  this  tyranny  over  our 
vaunted  freedom,  our  journals  of  opinion 
coloring  the  news  to  gloss  over  Communist 
excesses,  our  statesmen  and  diplomats  In 
undignified  social  contact,  squaderlng  the 
faith  and  freedom  of  Christian  men  over 
half  the  world  for  a  mess  of  Soviet  pottage, 
a  collective  lunacy  aided  and  abetted  by 
agencies  In  Washinetcn  which  lulled  the  peo- 
ple Into  deepening  aparlty  and  failed  to  dis- 
cern the  web  that  was  slowly  being  spun 
around  us. 

This  was  the  political  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment: The  conscience  of  the  people  was 
troubled  anew  with  the  perfidy  to  our 
friends  at  Yalta,  at  Tehran  and  Potsdam. 
The  deception  of  the  State  Department  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  merely  agra- 
rian reformers  rnnkled  again  with  the  news 
that  60,C00  volunteeers  had  momentarily 
turned  the  tide  of  freedom  In  North  Korea. 

Remembered,  too,  was  the  vacant  stare,  the 
gllh  assurance,  the  ouuaged  hurt,  the  care- 
less dismissal  of  well-founded  suspicions  of 
CommuniEt  Infiltration  In  the  higher  eche- 
lons  of   government,  and  Senator  Ttdings 


'has  his  reward  for  underestimating  the  In- 
telligence of  the  American  people.  And  al- 
ways and  everywhere  was  the  mounting  con- 
cern that  the  State  Department  had  res- 
cued little  from  the  debacle,  surely  not  Its 
self-respect,  and  only  awaited  a  friendly 
Soviet  word  or  gesture  to  be  o5  again  In  the 
mad  whirl. 

This  l8  the  mandate  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  new  Congress:  no  matter  what 
promises  of  amendment  of  way.  no  matter 
what  avowals  of  friendship,  no  matter  what 
overtures  for  understanding,  no  matter  Llt- 
vlncv's  platoon  of  peace,  no  matter  even  years 
of  profession  of  Qdelity.  we  shall  never  again 
be  fooled  Into  acceptance  of  something  evil, 
that  must  of  necessity,  of  Its  very  nature, 
focus  all  Its  thinking  upon  evil  and  pattcTi 
all  its  action  toward  evil,  something  dedi- 
cated by  Its  philosophy  to  the  evil  of  denial 
of  Goo.  to  the  rejection  of  mans  G.5d -given 
rights,  and  the  destruction  of  our  beloved 
America  and  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  is  because  Mrs.  Douglas  could  not  dis- 
own the  words  she  spoke  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  January  14.  1946.  and  elsewhere 
and  at  other  times,  that  with  the  assurance 
of  peace  Soviet  Russia  "will  become  the  great 
world  citizen  slie  Is  capable  of  being."  It  is 
because  up  until  recently  she  viewed  this 
evU  thing  with  steady  sympathy  and  toler- 
ance, that  she  along  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
teen  relegated  by  the  voters  of  California  to 
political    oblivion. 


The  CoIIap$e  of  Postal  Service  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mCHTGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Sturgis  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Sturgis.  Mich.,  by  Mark  P. 
Haines,  permit  me  to  quote  an  editorial 
vhich  might  well  be  given  consideration 
by  the  administration: 

Tia  Collapse  of  Postal  SntvtcE 

The  service  rendered  bv  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  seems  to  have  all  but 
collapsed. 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  the  deplorable  con- 
dition Into  which  this  Government -operated 
business  has  degenerated? 

Recently  the  Jotirnal  had  occasion  to  order 
some  supplies  from  a  firm  in  New  York  City. 
It  took  10  days  from  the  time  this  shipment 
left  New  York  until  it  was  delivered  in 
Sturgis.  The  old  stage  coaches  would  have 
done  almost  as  well. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  staging  a  deliberate  siow-d;wn  la 
order  to  force  bigger  appropriations  out  of 
Coneress? 

The  fault  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  In 
local  post  office  personnel  as  it  does  In  the 
railway  mall  service.  Air  mall  seems  to 
function  with  great  efSclency,  but  there  is 
something  decidedly  wrong  with  ground 
transportation  facilities. 

Congress  may  be  Impelled  to  look  Into  this 
In  the  near  futtire.  Suspicion  that  postal 
service  could  be  markedly  better  with  the 
funds  actually  cpproprlated  by  Congress  la 
becoming  widespread. 

As  has  been  remarked  the  discontinuance 
cf  directory  service  In  post  offices,  except  oa 
special  delivjrj-  and  registered  mall.  Is  ridicu- 
lous In  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  as    mny  as  10 
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pc>*al  cm^^:  yee»  mAV  handle  a  piece  of  mail 
being  returned  to  the  aender  because  the 
PocUnaalcr  General  in  Waahlnpton  pleads 
lack  of  funds  for  one  employee  to  consult  a 
city  directory. 

Printers  Ink  magutiM  mnarka  that 
"Selective  Ser\lc«  wroM  to  •  jvmg  waiter 
In  the  ArtTTTtoilH  Club  of  New  York  ordering 
htm  to  thaw  up  on  September  13  for  a  dis- 
nwrtnn  about  posalbly  military  service  "  He 
raealTed  the  oAcial  notice  6  days  late,  on 
SepCember  17  "WhUe  he  was  worrying 
ab«'Ut  what  to  do."  the  magazine  reports,  "an 
FBI  man  appeare<!.  asXed  him  how  come  and 
wasn't  at  all  convtnoed  by  his  story  ab^ut 
the  delayed  summooa.**  Fortunately  the 
frightened  21 -year -old  was  able  to  recover 
the  envelope  with  a  New  York  September  17 
postmark.  "Yet."  Printers"  Ink  remarks, 
"when  people  holler  about  Postmakter  Gen- 
eral Donaldson's  ruthless  reduction  of  potital 
•ervice  they  are  accused  of  picking  on  him." 

Reduction  of  home  deliveries  of  mall  to 
one  a  <tey  may  be  Jualitellle.  Few.  if  any. 
bouseholdwri  are  complaliilBg  seriously  about 
that  But.  on  the  whole.  po«t«l  Mrnce  Is  be- 
comlng  unreliable  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  prove  that  the  funds 
•r*  insiiiBrtent  or  see  to  It  that  servlco  is 
taaproT«d. 

"Not  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of 
night."  Is  Inscribed  on  the  main  post  otBce 
In  New  York  City,  "stays  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds."  High  postal  aenrtce  morale  re- 
Itoetcd  in  good  service  to  the  public  is  an 
old  Uadltion. 

Reluctantly  many  Amerlcars  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  wheihe:  gixxl  service  is  being 
■acriflced  now  to  generate  a  public  re  .olt 
•gainst  what  appears  to  be  relatively  modest 
poBtal  economy  voted  by  Congress. 


**No  Place  for  Small  Business,"  SymingtOD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

ir  Micnc.*.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE;3 

Monday.  November  27,  t950 

Mr   CRAWFORD     Mr   Speaker,  It  Is 

a  fad  that  many  units  of  small  industry. 
or  small  bu.'=;ine.ss  throughout  this  coL.n- 
tiy  are  now  suffenne;  and  many  more 
will  .suffer  as  a  result  of  the  defense  p:-o- 
gram 

In  the  hope  that  some  of  this  economic 
difficulty  may  be  eliminated.  I  am  pre- 
senting for  the  Record  stime  observations 
made  by  Mr  Georu'e  J  Bur«er.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business: 
"No  Puici  ro«  SMAtx  BireiJiESS  '  Sruiftcrxttt 

AU  indications  are  that  direction  of  the 
buatXMas  end  of  the  Nation's  war  moblliza- 
tioo  program  is  l>eing  turned  over  more  and 
mor*  to  giant  enterprt!^e 

At  best,  so  the  signs  are.  small  business  Is 
very  much  in  danger  of  being  shoved  Into  a 
distant,  rtjlatlvely  inconsequential  back  s>at. 

Thu  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
Washington  obaervers  long  familiar  wub  the 
Inner  workings  of  Govertiment. 

The  tip-off.  they  say.  came  recently  wtien 
W.  Stuart  Symington.  National  Security  Re- 
sources  Board  chairman,  appointed  meml>era 
of  his  Committee  un  Economic  Mobtllzat:on. 

The  function  of  this  committee  Is  to  can- 
suit  with  Ur  Symington  and  NSRB  on  all 
policies  drawn  to  gear  our  Nation,  and  every 
segment  of  it.  to  the  defense  task  ahead. 


To  this  committee,  as  represenutlves  of 
the  whole  business  fraternity.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton appointed  men  from  the  National  Aa- 
soclation  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

Neither  NAM  nor  the  chamber  have  ever 
fought  for  any  proposal  not  promising  at 
least  equal  benefits  for  both  large  and  small 
business,  and  they  have  always  sided  with  big 
bu.siness  when  its  interests  conflicted  with 
small  business.  The  CED  has  steered  a  more 
moderate  course.  But  it  hasn't  even  gone  out 
on  a  limb  for  small   business. 

When  asked  by  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  wiiy  he  had  failed  to  appoint  an 
actual  small-buslness-organizatlon  man  on 
his  committee  to  represent  small  business. 
Mr.   Symington  said: 

1.  'I  believe  that  the  business  member* 
of  our  committee  from  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Devftiopment.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
provide  representation  for  small  business  ap- 
propriate to  the  problems  of  the  commit- 
tee." 

2.  "Since  the  Committee  on  Mobilization 
Policy  win  deal  only  with  the  broad  mobili- 
zation problems  affecting  the  major  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy.  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  membership  he  representative 
of  those  large  groups." 

In  short,  small  business  is  definitely  sec- 
ondary as  far  as  the  Nation's  top  war  mob- 
llizer   Is  concerned. 

All  this  In  face  of  the  Eightieth  Congress' 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14.  requiring 
that  small  business  t>e  given  equal  represen- 
tation with  big  business,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture, In  all  departments  and  agencies. 
AU  this  in  fact  of  the  Eighty-first  Contjress' 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  requiring 
that  small  business  be  given  fair  representa- 
tion on  all  advisory  committees  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  "in  the  formula- 
tion of  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  "  Issued 
under  the  act. 


But.  Mr.  Symington  says  generously,  he  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  actual 
small  business  representatives  to  advisory 
committees  in  the  next  lower  ranking  de. 
fense  agencies,  such  as  In  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilizer. 

In  other  words,  small  business  may  have 
a  voice  in  deciding  whether  the  execution  Is 
to  be  accomplished  by  hanging,  electrocution, 
or  the  gas  chamber.  But  It  may  say  nothing 
about  the  decision  to  execute. 


Continuing  Waste  in  Tinae  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or    M.\SSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  analysis 
of  the  surplus-food  operations  through 
September  30 

It  is  incredible  that  with  this  country 
at  war  any  Federal  aeency  would  con- 
tinue its  indifferent  attitude  toward  the 
waste  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 
But  an  examination  of  the  September  re- 
port as  to  the  inventory  cost  and  pur- 
chases in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's food-hoarding  program  establishes 
that  fact. 

The  following  are  the  figures  given  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora. tion  re- 
port of  September  30  as  to  only  six  such 
items: 


Cosf  of  bivMi- 
tory  June  30 

Purrhases 
throuBh 
Sept.  30 

Total 

Huttcr 

»  !r-  -.• , 

I>r..- 1  milk .  .  . 

$90,  4.11  2S.'  IW 

i«.  nr.,  (vjn.  m 

v.,  71!*.  4<K)  (Jfi 

Kfl.  a«.  .#i."i.  9fi 

7f'.68«.S»1..11 
a,  191,3-JU.  .Vl 

$y..4i().(Tr.i.T3 

ID.  3rfi.  9W5.  «8 
13.  4WI.  314.  V7 

21. 007.  y,r  y) 

1.187.0.VV97 
3.773.02 

;0.  IK3.610.32 

.'rf.anH.77.vo3 

U4,  a*.  128.  76 

*ax76.937.30 

3.  liK,  003.98 

DritKl  fgvs 

Drift  ln'ins 

Dried  peas 

Total 

4.'  2.  S**!  915  71 

The  losses  on  these  six  items  as  stated 
In  the  report  were: 

Butter $9.  088,  759.  79 

Cheese... _.     2.  592.  Oil.  06 

Dried   milk 6.405.485.01 

Dried    eggs 7.180.362  22 

Dried    peas 195.  249  01 

Dried    beans 1.435.  861    18 


Total 26,  898,  728.  27 

Beyond  that  the  Department  paid  out 
just  to  hoard  these  foods  in  warehouses 
between  Jime  30  and  September  30  the 
following: 

Butter $1,  259.  783.  63 

Cheese.- 850.  499  44 

Dried  milk 1.353,300.45 

Dried    eggs 746,734.91 

Dried   peas 264,  156.  72 

Dried    beans 1.475.312.83 


the  American  people.  He  shou 
and  the  President  should  appo 
qualified  person  to  head  the  Dei 
who  would  cooperate  with  Coi 
working  out  promptly  a  sound 
tural  program  In  any  event.  1 1 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricu 
schedule  immediate  hearinsis  to 
the  full  facts  as  to  these  surp 
and  to  recommend  the  changes 
so  obviously  and  desperately  n 


Id  resign 
mt  some 
)artment 
igress  in 
agricul- 
lope  that 
Iture  will 
examine 
us  foods 
that  are 
.^eded. 


Needed:  Labor  Statesman) hip 


Total fi.  M9,  788  00 

The.se  facta  constitute  an  Indictment 
of  the  executive  head  of  any  such  agency. 
They  convict  Secretary  Brannan  of  ex- 
travagent  mismanagement  and  inexcus- 
able disrctiard  of  the  best  uiterests  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP  KS 

or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI"Vlia 

Monday,  November  27.  liSO 

Mr.  LEFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  uiclude  an  editorial   w  iich  ap- 
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peared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Herald 

Tribune. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  think  the  editorial 
really  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  For 
years  in  my  own  district  I  have  felt  that 
I  had  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor.  Conversations  with  members 
of  unions,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  a  hot  issue,  assured  me  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  resented  the  tactics 
used  by  their  leaders.  Election  results 
proved  that  the  workingmen  were  not 
accepting  the  dictates  of  their  leaders.. 

This  years  election,  especially  the 
Ohio  landslide  for  Senator  Taft,  is  a 
mandate  to  the  labor  leaders  to  alert 
thcmc;clves  to  a  new  and  constructive 
program.  All  Americans  are  facing  tre- 
mendous responsibihties.  It  means  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  segments  of  our 
economy.  Let  us  face  the  facts  and  cut 
out  all  petty  selfish  interests. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Needed:  Labor  STATESMANrnip 

The  anti-Taft-Hartley  Act  propaganda  of 
the  Cungress  of  Industrial  Organizations  and 
the  resolution  pa&sed  at  its  national  conven- 
tion last  week  pledging  continuance  of  the 
fight  to  repeal  tlie  law  would  be  merely 
ludricrous  if  they  did  not  beuay  such  pov- 
erty of  labor  leadership.  There  were  not 
enough  Industrialists  determined  to  destroy 
labor  unions  in  Ohio  to  give  Senator  Taft 
his  430.000  plurality.  Th»  votes  that  re- 
elected him  were  obviously  from  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population,  including  workers 
and  union  members.  This  was  true  In  other 
election  day  upsets.  If  the  lab<^-r  leaders 
wUl  really  read  the  election  rettirns  they 
will  recognize  the  futility  of  a  campaign  to 
repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Despite  the  mumbo-Jumbo  which  labor 
sp<:)kesmen  have  mouthed  since  pa^^sage  of 
the  law.  Its  terms  and  the  protections  it 
offers  to  the  workers  are  beginning  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  rank  and 
file  In  the  labor  unions.  A  constructive  labor 
leadership  would  come  forward  now  with  a 
program  for  remedying  those  parts  of  the 
law  which  buch  friendly  critics  as  Senators 
Ives  and  Dcur.LAs  agree  should  be  amended. 
Above  all,  they  would  suggest  a  better  solu- 
tion for  national  emergency  strikes  than  Is 
provided  in  the  law.  The  latter  becomes 
especially  important  as  infUitlonary  pressures 
increase  and  we  move  into  an  accelerated 
national  defense  program. 


Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  .he  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  circulars: 

THE    AMERICAN   LECION. 

Indianapotts.  Ind  .  Hovrmbcr  20,  1950. 
Hon.  EEiTH  NouESE  Rogers, 
house  Office  Building, 

Wa.-,hington.D.  C. 
Dear  Concresswoman  Rogers:  A  perma- 
nent plan  of  military  training  la  Inevitable. 
Will  It  be  the  Old  World  method  of  conscrip- 
tion or  the  democratic  plan  of  universal 
military  training? 


There  are  suggestions  In  the  presR  and 
over  the  radio  that  a  permanent  draft  (con- 
scription) called  universal  military  service 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
draft  and  of  UMT  Is  being  advocated.  This 
Is  catulng  considerable  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  our  people.  This  new  idea  of  a 
permanent  draft  (conscription)  should  tie 
carefuUy  considered  In  light  of  the  opinions 
of  our  military  and  civilian  leaders. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  in 
August  1944.  Issued  a  directive  which  con- 
tained the  "General  principles  of  national 
military  jxjllcy  to  govern  preparations  of 
postwar  plans."  Remember  World  War  II 
had  not  then  ended.  He  outlined  plans 
through  which  the  manpower  of  the  Nation 
might  be  developed. 

General  Elsenhower,  while  Chief  of  Staff, 
on  April  24.  ie46.  in  Circular  119.  outlined 
the  General  Principles  Governing  Prepara- 
tit)n  of  Postwar  Plans.  He  directed  attention 
to  General  llarshall's  ideas  as  expressed  In 
Circular  347.  above  mentioned,  and  quoted 
several  paragraphs  therefrom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis. 

The  relevant  portions  of  these  two  olBcial 
statements  are  enclosed  in  your  folder. 

The  expressions  of  these  two  great  Ameri- 
cans have  been  the  basis  cf  the  Legions  pro- 
gram on  universal  military  training.  On  be- 
hulf  of  the  3.000.000  members  of  the  Legion. 
I  urge  that  your  actions  be  guided  by  this 
thinking. 

Sincerely, 

ERI.E  Cocke.  Jr.. 
National  Comnuind^r. 

(Circular  No.  119) 

War  Depaktmewt. 

Washington  25,  D.  C,  April  24.  1946. 

(Effective    luitll    October    24.    1»47.    unless 

sooner  rescinded  or  superseded) 

Orgaotzation  and  Training 

general  prihcipi.es  covebntng  freparation  or 

POSTWAR  PLANS 

3.  Fundamental  structtire  of  a  sound  Mili- 
tary Establishment:  There  are  certain  trends 
In  warfare  which  have  developed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  may  properly  be  accepted  as 
existing  factors.  The  knowledge  now  avail- 
able to  ail  nations  has  provided  practicable 
solutions  for  reducing  the  efficacy  of  dis- 
tance, weather,  and  geographical  features  as 
military  ot>staclr;i.  This  fact  has  created  a 
capability  for  sudden  attack  that  cannot  be 
safely  ignored  in  military  planning.  The 
fearfully  destructive  power  of  the  most  mod- 
ern missiles,  the  economic  capabilities  to 
produce  them  by  even  the  small  nations,  and 
the  practicability  of  employing  them  against 
targets  hundreds  of  miles  distant  without 
the  progressive  advance  of  large  masses  of 
sea  and  land  forces  have  made  It  poeaible  for 
any  country  possessed  of  scientific  resources 
and  ruthless  purposes  to  inflict  devastating 
blows  against  the  most  powerful  nations. 
Since  such  missiles  can  be  discharged  from 
small,  well  couceaied,  and  widely  dispersed 
installations,  it  is  probable  that  their  ef- 
fectiveness will  continue  practically  unim- 
paired until  ground  forces  have  worked  their 
way  forward  and  seized  or  destroyed  stock- 
piles, productive  capacity,  and  the  launching 
sites.  These  developments,  together  with 
the  current  ineffectiveness  of  the  passive  de- 
fense, Indicate  the  Importance  of  having  the 
necessary  strength  in  being  to  counter  suc- 
cessfully a  sneak  attack  and  immediately  act 
to  wrest  from  the  aggressor  that  initiative 
of  action  so  decisive  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. The  ever  multiplying  complexities 
of  the  world's  economy  Increase  the  proba- 
bility that  any  war  of  the  future  will  even- 
tually extend  to  global  proportions.  To  in- 
sure the  readiness  of  reinforcements  as 
required  by  a  developing  world  war  and  of 
replacements  for  the  heavy  casualties  to  be 


expected  in  modem  conflict,  it  Is  nectssary 
to  maintain  a  large  reserve  over  and  above 
the  forces  constituting  strength  in  being. 
Such  a  reserve  may  be  maintained  In  varying 
degrees  of  organization  and  training  so  long 
as  there  is  assurance  that  its  <»-ganixations 
and  individuals  wotild  become  progreaslvely 
available  as  required.  As  a  guide  In  all 
planning,  it  will  be  considered  as  essential 
that  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  include: 

(a I  Forces  constlttrtlng  strength  In  being: 
Forces  of  adequate  size  and  composition  to 
constitute  in  actuality  strength  In  being. 

(b»  The  reserve:  A  reserve  of  organia- 
tions  and  Individuals  so  organized  and 
trained  that  they  would  become  progres- 
sively available  as  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  expanding  war. 

4.  Types  of  military  organisations:  Ttie 
two  general  tjrpes  of  military  organizations 
through  which  the  manpower  of  a  nation 
may  be  developed  are  diactissed  in  section  m, 
War  Department  Circular  S47,  1M4.  The 
dlECUssion  sets  forth  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage the  official  views  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject.  In  the  first  type  of 
military  organization,  such  as  prevtously  «i- 
ifted  in  Germany  and  Japan,  the  men  of  a 
nation  are  conscripted  into  the  army  for 
service  In  the  lower  grades.  The  function 
of  the  commcm  dtlaen  is  ordinarily  to  be  a 
private  soldier  or,  at  most,  a  notM»nunls- 
Btoned  oOcer  In  war.  "Under  stK^  a  system 
only  the  brawn  of  a  people  Is  prepared  for 
war,  there  being  no  adequate  provision  for 
developing  the  latent  military  lead^shlp  and 
genius  at  the  people  as  a  whole.  It.  there- 
fore, has  no  place  among  the  InstlttitkMU  of 
a  modem  democratic  state  based  upon  the 
conception  of  a  govenmient  by  the  people." 
Paragraph  2  (bi  (3)  of  the  cited  section 
directs  that  "the  basis  for  all  plans  for  a 
postwar  peace  establishment"  will  be  the 
second  type  at  military  organization: 

"Based  upon  the  conception  of  a  profes- 
sional peace  establishment  (no  lat^r  than 
necessary  to  meet  normal  peacetime  require- 
ments) to  be  reinforced  in  time  of  emer- 
gency by  organized  units  drawn  from  a  citi- 
zen army  reserve,  effectively  organized  for 
this  purpose  in  time  of  peace,  with  full  op- 
portunity for  competent  citioen  scddlers  to 
acquire  practical  experience  through  tempo- 
rary active  service  and  to  rise  by  successive 
steps  to  any  rank  for  which  they  can  defi- 
nitely qualify:  and  with  specific  facilities 
for  such  practical  experience,  qualification, 
and  advancement  definitely  organized  as  es- 
sential and  predominating  characteristics 
of  the  peace  establishment." 

The  foregoing  directive  is  repeated  for  ptir- 
poses  of  emphasis.  It  is  further  directed  that 
all  ofllcers  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
complete  text  of  section  m.  War  Department 
Circular  347.   1944. 

By  order  <rf  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Official : 

BrwARo  F.  WrrsKLL, 
Major  General.  The  Adjutant  General. 

DWWHT  D.   KlSEMBOWSR. 

Chief  of  SUg. 

(Circular  No.  347) 

War  Depaztmemt, 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  25,  1944. 

III.  Military  establishment.  1.  Preliminary 
assumptions:  (a)  It  is  assumed  that  for  some 
time  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  the 
United  States  will  maintain  such  tempc»-ary 
military  forces,  In  cooperation  with  its  Allies. 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  lay  the 
f otindatlons  for  a  peaceful  world  order.  The 
plans  tor  a  permanent  peace  establlabmcnt, 
referred  to  in  this  circular,  relate  to  a  later 
period  when  the  futtire  wosid  order  can  be 
envisaged. 

(b)  It  is  also  asstimed,  for  purposes  of 
planning,  that  the  Congress  will  enact  (as 
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«C  as  •ffwUv*  na- 
il thai  every 
abkll  b*  tnlitsd 
hta  eountii.  aad  ihas  tar  •  nmmya- 
ab:«  period  after  !ua  tratBlB(  (UDlni  he 
votxutwn  for  «mcc  in  th*  Bifvlar  BKib- 
BtahflMnt  or  Um  ArnMd  Porcnt  b*  shaU  b* 
iBOorporstMl  la  a  pmo-v*  aU.  or  any  aaeuaary 
part  •(  wMifti.  ittM  to  fUfelM*  to  acttvt  miii- 
ttry  aoty  to  ttm  9mat  at  ma  ■— nim-y  r*- 
quatum  rateteroaMBC  oC  ilM  Sicalar  Arny. 
a.  Typaa  or  nuutary  WiMKaBtton:  Tlicra 
r«o  typca  or  aUBUay  crfamaatum 
vhieh  Um  manpower  of  a  oatloa 


(ai  (1)  Ob*  of  tbaaa  la  tha  fllaB«lBC-ai my 
typ*.  la  tbJB  typa.  tbm  aaaa  of  tlta  natjoa 
ar«  drawn  mto  tba  Araif  to  awt  tn  tlia  Icwer 

M  >a<luaiU|i  to  aa  a  prlvata  aoWlar  or    ac 

mm  ijata ri  ara  drawn  ftoaa  tba  bact«r-«tfn- 

eatcd  elaaaaa  but  arc  finaratly  employed  in 
and  tn  sabaMOnat*  capacl- 
Uua  system,  laailai'ibip  in  war 
itmat: 

spedaZ   claaa  or   caata 

(3)  Thla  ta  tha  ayataaa  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  It  producaa  blgtiiy  elBclent  arcUea. 
But  It  ta  opan.  to  aartoua  political  objectiona. 
la  a  aattaa  anlalatetac  wnch  a  ^acem.  m- 
m  to  mOUarj  ytiUej  (and 
policy  aaaodktad 
i>  li  aanaHMnrtad  tn  a  spoetai  claaa. 
a  aystcm.  the  people  themsflvoa- 
to  exert  oniy  a  limited  intellS- 
I  on  tha  laauaa  of  war  and  p<'ace. 
a  ayaum  only  tbe  brawn  ot  a 
tar  war.  there  baln((  no 
for  OmyttaftB^  tbe  latent 
tp  aatf  gaatai  at  tba  pcopla 
aa  a  waaia.  It  I 
tbe  uiatllalhaia  at  a  i 
baaed  upon  tba  oooeapUoa  at  fovemment  by 
tba  people 

(b>  (1)  The  aacond  type  of  military  Inati- 
rblch  the  national  man- 
aas  ka  daveloped  ta  baaad  vpon  the 
of  a  proiMiiotial  paaea  aatabUab- 
(ao  larfar  tltaa  aaaaaaary  to  aaaat  nor- 
requlrementai  to  ba  ra- 
ttrfaaead  la  ttaie  of  emen^ency  by  crganlaed 
onlta  drawn  from  a  cltiaen  army  rcaerra. 
a«act«vaty  nrfmlmH  tot  «Ma  ptarpaaa  ta  time 

WHittf  tat  aoca- 
•eldlera  to  acquire  practical 
tteooch  temporary  aetive  aanrica 
and  to  rlae  by  auoaaaaHw  atepa  to  any  rank 
for  which  they  caa  <attnltely  qualify;  and 
wttn  speclOc  faculties  for  auch  practical  ex- 
perience. quaitflfatKm.  and  advaocement 
defiaitely  orfHilBad  aa  eaoential  and  pre- 
ristica     of     the     peace 


among 


(3)    Aa  amf  «l  ttla  typa  ha*, 
othcn.  tha  IbilMtaf  advaatafas: 

(a)  Flrat.  Wlxlle.  ae  in  at!  effective  military 
tha  aflolancy  of  thla  ayatem  dependa 

■pas  aapert   prufeaaionai   control. 
lli  laadMiMi^  li  aoc  MeHiitiaiy  concentrated 

aftar  tfaair  taMal  ttauiln«  era  an- 
te davaiop  thair  capacity  for  taadar- 
ablp  to  6ucb  an  extent  aa  may  be  ctinalAtent 
with  thatr  abllitiea,  their  taatea.  and  their 
cStU  oMlcattona 

(b)  Second.  Aa  a  great  malovtty  of  tba 
leaders  of  tbe  war  army  are  ixtt/tt&tA  In  tba 
clvU  population  In  ttma  of  peace,  an  Intelli- 
gent and  wldanpraad  public  opirion  la  pro- 
vided aa  the  baala  for  tba  datemunatlon  of 
■u  public  quaaftona  ratating  to  military 
affairs. 

(D  Third  Aa  with  a  proparly  orfaniaad 
dtixen  army  re»«rve.  no  oAcars  or  man  need 
be  maiiuain*^  is  tha  rayuiar  army  to  per- 
form dutieii  wttiak  aaa  Im  performed  cffec- 
ttvaly  and  in  Vtmm  hy  laaanra  ofleerB  and 
raaanrlau.  tha  Hlmamiona  and  eoat  of  tha 


^ 


peace  catahUahment.  under  such  a  system, 
are  naeaHarlly  reduced  to  a  determinable 
minimum. 

( d  I  And  Anally,  aa  all  our  great  wars  have 
been  fought  In  tha  main  by  citizen  armies, 
the  propoaal  for  an  organlaad  citizen  army 
reaerve  m  time  of  peace  la  merely  a  proposal 
for  perfecting  a  traditional  national  Instltu- 
Uon  to  meat  modern  requirement*  which  no 
lonfar  permit  extaoiportaatlon  after  the  out- 
braakoCwar.  Thiala  tha  type  of  arm/ which 
Praaatent  Waalilintiw  propoaed  to  tha  Ftrat 

of  tha  nav  Amtrtcan  Republic.  This  Is  the 
typa  at  anay  which,  in  the  abaence  of  effec- 
tiTa  paaaadaaa  orfanlzation.  had  to  be  ex - 
tamporlaBd  to  meet  ovir  needa  In  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II. 

(3 )  Details  of  military  organization  change 
with  changea  In  weaprina.  modes  of  trans- 
portation, and  International  relations.  But 
tha  type  of  our  military  institutions  was  de- 
termined In  the  beginning  by  the  form  of  our 
Oovernnaent  and  has  not  changed  since 
Washington's  administration.  It  will  there- 
fore be  made  the  basis  for  all  plans  for  a 
ar  peace  establishment. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Wa.-. 

C  C.   MASaHALX., 

Chief  of  Staff 
OSlcial: 

RoBEmT   H     DtTITLOP. 

Brigadier  General, 
Acting  The  Adrutant  General. 


Hammer-aad-Sickle  Banner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•    F 

HON.  THOWAS  J.  LANE 

or    M  \.S.SA'   irSiTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  2950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  lo  include 
the  following  .splendid  editorial  entitled 
"Merchants  of  Misery."  which  appeared 
In  the  Boston  Sunday  Post.  Boston, 
Mass..  November  12.  1950: 

MZSCH.\NTS    OP   MiSEXT 

The  distinguished  British  historian,  Ar- 
nold Toynbee.  whose  researches  Into  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  clvUlzatlona  provided  a  new  If 
controversial  approach  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  our  present  civilization,  observed  recently 
that  the  denundattOBS  by  communism  of 
the  faults  of  the  waafeam  world  may  arouse 
tha  aattnni  of  the  west  to  cure  their  own 
aoelat  tOa. 

If  one  approaches  this  viewpoint  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  In  any  clash  between 
the  moral  strength  of  our  Christian  clvUlza- 
tlon  of  the  west  and  the  moral  bHnltruptcy 
of  Communist  totalitarianism  the  west 
would  surely  be  victorious.  Mr.  Toynbees 
obserx'atlon  beijina  to  make  sense. 

The  merchants  of  misery  In  Moscow  have 
a  genius  for  denunciation.  They  denounce 
for  the  purpoae  uf  distracting  attention  from 
tha  economic,  moral,  and  intellectual  squalor 
they  have  brotight  about  tn  the  lands  and 
among  the  people  they  have  brought  under 
their  sway. 

The  merchants  of  misery  have  not 
wrought  a  Utopia  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tbey  have  merely  created  a  distant  mirage 
toward  which  the  enslaved  people  strain, 
dumbly  tubmi-ulve  to  tbe  tyranny  which 
promlaaa  mttch  but  produces  nothing  but 
maary  and  death. 

There  are  social  Ills  in  the  Western  World, 
but  tha  ilia  are  not  aa  grtevi^us.  nor  the 
ayMptoaa  aa  alarming  as  thoae  afnicttng  the 
body  politic   of   nations   serving   under    the 


hammer  and  sickle  banner.  The  best  proof 
that  the  Western  World  will  have  ncne  of  t^e 
nostrums  prescribed  by  communism  has  been 
offered  during  the  paat  5  years. 

Plve  years  ago  there  was  ahysmnl  dlstrf^.s 
in  Europe.  On  such  distress  the  nerchants 
of  misery  fatten  and  gather  power.  But. 
given  the  choice  between  blind  a  ;ceptance 
of  communisms  tainted  speclflc.  and  a 
chance  to  work  and  strive  as  nevsr  before. 
Europe  choae  to  work  the  poison  out  of  Ita 
system. 

Social  ard  economic  ills  are  cured  only  by 
long,  drastic,  and  painful  treatmi-nts.  We 
started  the  cure  back  in  1T75  and  lave  been 
taking  our  medicine  ever  since.  "Tianks  to 
the  foimdlng  fathers  who  Instituted  the 
course  of  treatment  the  patient  feels  very 
much  better,  thank  you. 

No  false  flush  of  health  delude  i  us.  We 
know  a  couple  of  opwratlons  are  Indicated 
to  rid  ourselves  of  Inward  poisons  No  am- 
putation of  our  freedom,  as  advised  by  the 
Moscow  merchants  of  misery,  will  be  tol- 
erated. 

When  we  are  denounced  by  ccmmunlsm 
with  charges  that  we  do  not  practice  what 
we  preach,  the  rejoinder  la  quite  .simple.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  would  Just  try  our  treat- 
ment for  social  and  economic  ills  for  a  year 
or  two  a  remarkable  Improvement  would  be 
felt  by  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  vision  wo\ild  improve  100  percent. 
They  would  be  able  to  see  the  merchants  of 
ntaary  In  all  their  quackery.  Even  a  few 
Aaughts  of  freedom  would  banish  the  mass 
delusion  that  Stalin  Is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  existence. 

In  fsM:t,  with  an  Immense  continent 
crammed  with  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources, with  fertile  lands,  with  physical 
toughness  which  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Russian  people  to  endure  maddening  repres- 
slon.  a  few  draughts  of  freedom  would  give 
them  a  standard  of  living  which  would  ban- 
ish forever  their  feeling  of  inferiority. 

The  Western  World  did  not  need  the  de- 
nunciations of  communism  to  realize  that 
It  had  social  and  economic  Ills  In  need  of 
curative  treatment.  Our  realization  of  that 
goes  back  to  Magna  Carta  and  progresses 
throu!;h  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  four  freedoms. 


Internal  Security  Act — 1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

F 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

■    F    WISCONSIN' 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker.  Mil- 
waukee IS  proud  to  have  an  outstanding 
independent  newspaper— the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  This  paper  recently  ran  a  se- 
ries of  10  editorials  dealinp;  with  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  These  editorials 
present  such  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
this  much-discussed  act  that  I  thmk  it 
valuable  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.  I  will  present 
them  in  numerical  order.  No.  1  in  the 
series,  from  the  October  24  i^ue  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  follows: 

The  Intek.nai.  SEct--arrT  Act — 1 

(This  is  the  first  of  several  editorials  dis- 
cussing the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the 
so-called  McCarran  anti-Communist  biU.) 

Over  a  Presidential  veto  Congress  passed 
Into  law  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 
a  catch-all  measure  Intended  primarily  to 
curb  activities  of  the  Communist  Party. 
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Supporters  of  the  act  called  It  vital  to 
American  security  Tho.«<  who  opposed  the 
law.  other  than  the  Communists,  beheve 
that  It  adds  little  to  our  security,  but  that 
i:  does  threaten  some  of  our  fundamental 
liberties    and    traditions. 

It  is  this  bill  which  has  prodded  the  ad- 
ministration Into  new  action  to  deport  any 
known  alien  Communist.  Some  of  them 
were  ordered  deported  years  ago,  but  were 
allowed  to  stay,  apparently  because  they 
were  useful  to  the  FBI  In  its  surveillance 
of  Communist  activities.  These  persons 
could  have  been  deported  under  previovi 
statutes. 

The  f)ersuadlng  argument  for  the  bill  was 
that  It  was  ••antl-Communlst."  Coming 
When  the  Nation  was  stirred  up  as  never 
before  by  the  threat  of  communism  and 
when  politicians  were  burning  with  pre- 
election fever,  this  argument  was  enough. 
Many  Congressmen  admittedly  voted  for  it 
because  they  did  not  want  to  go  before 
their  constituents  without  being  able  to  say 
that  Congress  had  done  something  about  the 
Communists. 

The  anti-Communlst  feeling  is  under- 
standable. Communism,  here  and  abroad, 
has  proved  a  major  obstacle  to  peace  and  our 
way  of  life.  Most  Americans  would  ai?ree 
that  e%-ery  constitutional  means  should  be 
used  to  fight  communism.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  carrying  security  to  the  point 
where  it  Infringes  on  liberty  and  wrecks  the 
very  traditions  on  which  our  freedoms  rest. 
The  President  believes  that  the  new  Secu- 
rity Act  will  create  conditions  for  Commu- 
nists to  revel  in.  Certainly  the  earliest  ef- 
fects of  the  new  law  indicate  basis  for  that 
fear 

The  Ellis  Island  Immlgraticn  station  al- 
ready is  m  a  mess.  On  the  Island  are  hun- 
dreds of  vlstors  awaiting  permission  to  en- 
ter our  ccuntry — permission  they  had  tteen 
granted  before  the  new  law  was  enacted. 
They  are  held,  some  of  them,  because  Hitler 
Germany  made  them  Join  Nazi  youth  groups 
as  children.  They  are  held  because  once 
they  supported  Mussolini.  They  are  held 
because  their  home  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  totalitarian  rulers — perhaps  rulers  they 
despise. 

la  this  country  are  wives  and  husbands  of 
Americans  who  face  the  fear  of  deportation 
because  they,  too,  once  belonged  involun- 
tarily to  totalitarian  organizations.  There 
are  groups  Wi^^rned  because  their  objectives — 
for  public  housing,  a^ralnst  the  Marshall 
plan,  for  civil  liberties,  etc.— are  similar  ob- 
jectives the  Communists  have  or  pretend  to 
have.  Under  the  law  programs  similar  to 
Commimist  programs  are  basis  for  being 
labeled  a  Communist   front. 

Possibilities  of  violating  the  new  law  are 
endless.  It  is  possible  to  give  a  man  10 
years  In  JaU  for  revealing  relatively  unimpor- 
tant Information  to  a  representative  of  a 
foreign  government,  even  a  friendly  govern- 
ment. An  alien  working  for  any  ordinary 
book  store  or  publishing  firm  could  be  de- 
ported if  that  store  or  company  sold  or  pub- 
lished books  on  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment—such as  Das  Kapital  or  Mein  Kampf— 
standard  in  most  any  book  store. 

The  law,  however.  Is  not  all  bad.  S<?me 
of  Its  provisions  are  worthy  and  should  be 
kept  on  the  lawbooks,  some  even  strength- 
ened. 

Congress  will  reconvene  on  November  27. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  free  of  election 
haste  They  should  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
Uw  they  have  enacted  and  redraft  it.  The 
Jotirnal  and  most  of  the  Nations  ether  lead- 
ing newspapers  feel  that  the  law  Is  bad.  The 
Journal  will,  on  succeeding  days,  discuss  why 
the  law  is  dangerous  to  the  whole  American 
tradition  of  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  second  of  a  series 
of  editorials  from  the  Milwaukee  Jotir- 
nal on  the  Internal  Security  Act.  The 
following  editorial  appeared  on  October 

25: 

The  Intoinal  Sccrarrr  Act — 2 

(This  is  the  second  of  several  editorials 
discussing  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
the  so-called  McCarran  anti-Communist  bill. ) 
What  President  Truman  has  called  the 
most  "simple  and  attractive"  idea  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  Is  the  provision 
that  all  Communist-actlcn  organizations  be 
required  to  register  and  list  their  members 
with  the  Attorney  General. 

As  a  solution  to  '  catching"  all  Commu- 
nists Ifs  like  the  system  of  catching  birds 
bv  putting  salt  on  their  tails  It  is.  as  the 
President  said  in  his  veto  message,  -about 
as  practical  as  requiring  thieves  to  register 
with  the  sheriff  " 

The  registration  plan  raises  two  questions. 
First,  is  It  desirable?  Second.  Is  it  work- 
able? A  study  of  the  law  and  Its  ramifica- 
tions supports  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
swer In  tMDth  Instances  is  "No." 

Admittedly,  if  we  could  get  a  central  reg- 
ister of  all  Communists — those  already 
known  and  those  unknown — it  would  facili- 
tate the  Job  of  keeping  an  eye  en  them. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  if  we  could 
get  a  recister  of  all  bank  robbers,  known 
and  unknown.  But  nobody  would  be  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
would  all  register,  any  more  than  bank  rob- 
bers would. 

XTnder  the  law,  Monday  was  the  deadline 
for  Communist  organizations  and  their  mem- 
bers to  register.     Not  a  single  one  did. 

The  most  dangerous  Communists  are  those 
who  are  not  known  to  the  authorities  and 
may  not  even  be  enrolled  members  of  the 
American  Communist  Party.  Certainly  they 
will  not  register  and  rpen  themselves  to 
prosecution  under  the  S.mlth  Act  or  other 
laws  which  would  bring  more  severe  pun- 
ishment than  conviction  of  failure  to  reg- 
ister could  bring. 

But  registration  Is  undesirable  in  itself— 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  security. 
It  would  drive  the  Communist  Party  under- 
ground. It  would  force  the  FBI  and  other 
agencies  to  divulge  sources  of  information 
about  Communists  in  the  process  of  prov- 
ing them  Ccmmunlsts,  in  the  effort  to  make 
them  register. 

Open  existence  of  the  Communist  Party 
advertises  to  all  Americans  Its  allegiance  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  incompatibility 
with  American  life.  Underground,  most 
Communists  would  be  unknown  and  much 
more  difficult   to   keep   an  eye  on. 

Tills  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  our  opin- 
ion. The  undesira'billty  of  registration  is 
testified  to  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  by  the 
Department  cf  Defense,  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  by  our  various  unelUgence 
experts. 

Registration  could  give  us  no  information 
we  do  not  have  about  known  Communists. 
It  would,  en  the  other  hand,  require  our 
law-enforcement  and  cotinterintelligence 
agencies  to  waste  time,  effort,  and  monev 
to  force  known  Communists  to  register.     It 


would  force  thes-  agencies  to  rere*!  their 
sources  cf  mformatlon.  It  would  destroy 
them  as  effective  counterintelligence  agen- 
cies. 


Wake  Hm  Watckma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    PI3»NST1.VAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarhs  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  November  26.  1950: 

Wakx    THK    WaTCHMAW 

The  most  Important  and  most  Immediate 
Job  before  Congress  today,  more  important 
than  the  war  existing  and  the  wars  in  proe- 
pect,  is  putting  some  life  and  force  Into  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities 

F^3r  the  first  time  in  its  history,  this  abao- 
lutely  vital  Institution  has  gone  to  sleep  on 
Its  Job.  and  at  a  moment  when  the  national 
safety  is  in  extreme  danger,  not  from  abroad 
so  much  as  from  within. 

The  reason  the  committee  has  gone  to 
sleep  is  that  it  is  now,  also  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history.  sul»ervlent  to  the  executive 
departments  which  have  so  long  hid  the 
Communists  and  fought  the  committee. 

For  evidence,  compare  the  volume  entitled 
"Hearings  Regarding  Communism  in  the 
United  States  Government  Part  2."  that 
record  committee  proceedings  of  August  28 
and  31,  and  September  1  and  15,  1950.  with 
the  records  of  comparable  inquiries  any  year 
from  the  committee  s  origin  in  1938  down  to 
1949  when  the  present  memt>ership  took 
over. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  tbe 
committee  In  these  latest  hearings  need  no 
explaining  They  were:  Lee  Pressman. 
Abraham  George  Silverman,  Nathan  Witt, 
Charles  Kramer.  John  J  Abt.  and  Max  Low- 
enthal.  This  handsome  galaxy  repreaenu 
the  very  distilled  essence  of  inside  knowl- 
edge on  matters  that  can  help  the  people  of 
this  Republic  understand  why  we  are  now 
wondering  where  Stalin  is  going  to  hit  us 
ne.tt. 

At  least  one.  Max  Lowenthal,  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  President  Truman,  regularly 
in  and  out  of  side  entrances  at  the  White 
House 

Perhaps  that  accounts — of  course.  It 
does — for  the  arrogant  assurance  with  whlcb 
Lowenthal  spit  In  the  committee's  eye  when 
he  was  finally  brought  before  it  for  a  few 
feeble  questions 

What  also  accounts  for  the  arrogance  nt 
Lee  Pressman'  Here  is  a  New  Deal  golden 
boy.  one  of  the  Inside  insiders,  a  master  of 
action  not  only  within  our  Government  but 
also  within  the  CIO. 

For  almost  20  years  It  has  been  commoa 
knowledge  that  Pressman  was  a  Commu- 
nist and  obvious  that  his  great  Influence  had 
served   communism. 

SEE   THI    aSCOHO 

On  Augu:t  28,  1950.  Pressman  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  The  Inside  story  of  how  he 
happened  to  be  there  has  not  yet  been  dug 
out  in  full  but  tliis  much  can  be  stated  witU 
aasurance.  He  did  not  come  as  a  result  of 
driving  demand  by  committee  chairmaa 
John  S.  Wood.  Democrat,  cf  Georgia,  or 
Woods  ranking  Democratic  associate.  FsAif- 
cis    E.    WAiiza,    of    Pennsylvania.,    or — note 
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Pro&ti  in  Sarplas  Peaaots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 


OP    MfBUBIUBaJIB 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Mondav   N<yr^mber  27.  1950 
Mr    HEriELlON      Mr   Speaker,  imder 

kavf  10  fx'.end  tr.y  rrmarJca  in  ihf  Ap- 
l»nd:x    >!    thp    RK-r>«D     I    include    the 

follawirii.'  Iff '.IT  I  sf-ni  ici  5>ecretao'  Bran- 

n4»r.      A     .:  this  uine.  I  have  rect.ved 

DO  rtU,, : 

No^UftjBui  21.  lajo. 
Bon   Cracics  r  Bbawiiaji. 

Secrrru'^  o/  AyrirwAwre 

Vepartwt^nt  of  A^rifultMrt, 
VaiAhMrfoii.  D    C 
Dkab  Ma   StT  -'rT.»T    I  h*»«  bad  a  hri*f  op- 
portunity t  )  ex*nurje  ttie  rep^-«  of  the  C'lm- 
moCity  CrrtUl  CX*rpunrt»OB  aa  oC  Hepiember 
10 

I  Lbink  you  wiU  r»-eall  tbar  the  report  for 
tbe  month  of  Auirijst  kh-^vbi-d  that  H  4fl7  lis 
pouxKla  of  ahe;!«-(l  pranutk  ..wuj  tj^rr.  t>.u«{hl 
for  IU.n4,(«7  4C  bad  itur.  t^ea  »/iid  ror 
•1^7  au7  40  a:  an  cat«i*ae  '.vj  me  Ux payer* 
Of  9^U<417  »4. 


In  tbe  face  of  tbat  exprrienoe.  I  now  find 
tba:  m  September  an  additional  llJSl^M 
pounds  of  tbeae  peanuta  were  purcbaaed  for 
llXlJKJi.  «cn  tbcn  aoid  for  •! J1S.4C8  17 
and  tbe  tax;:aTcr«  kvt  an  additiockal  $18.- 
07.51  tbcreby. 

Ikia  «««ta  vmate  at  ••S4.6«J6  la  bad 
WMWub  wtn*  tbe  federal  Ooremment  Is 
taklac  ao  anch  o(  tbe  hard-cwncd  and 
frugmCy  aavad  Boney  of  tbe  American  people 
It  la  evaa  vane  wttb  pmyoaali  now  pending 
before  rrnniBBi  far  addUfcnal  taxation. 

n  m  dUfenlt  for  me  to  reconcile  tbese  re- 
ports! facta  wttb  tbe  poaitioo  tbat  has  been 
taken  by  yea  and  tba  Dayavtaent  tbat  tbere 
la  ao  avtboat^  for  tba  itayrwlTion  of  tbe  con- 
■teBtly  tacnHtec  boar^ag  c(  aucb  com- 
aa  butter,  cbecae.  dried  nu:k,  e«gs. 
and  pcaa. 

In  any  event.  It  seema  clear  tbat  aotne  In- 
dividual or  tndtTldtiala  mtiat  bave  benefited 
aiihatanualiy  by  tba  pMrchaaaa  and  aalea  in- 
Toivetf  Ui  tbaaa  partloiiar  traaaaetlona  I  re- 
quart  UMt  ytm  fwalab  ma  aa  aooai  aa  poaaibic 
witb  rtiU  Information  as  to  tbe  paraona  wbo 
aold  tbeae  peanuta  to  tbe  Department  and 
tbe  peraooa  to  wbom  tboac  peanuts  were  re- 
sold by  tbe  Department. 
S>  noerely  youra. 

JOEW  W.  HCSELTOM. 


Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

.-r 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  »<AS^^rHT•srTT^ 

IN  TRZ  HOUSE  OF  R£rRi>  EKT.ATTVES 
Monday  November  27.  1950 

Mr  L-ANE  Mr  Speaker.  ur.d*'r  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics.  I  *:sh  to  include 
a  copy  ot  the  address  I  delivered  on 
Armistice  Dav  Novrmber  11.  1950.  at 
Lawrence  Mas.5  .  at  the  exercises  held  on 
the  Common  under  the  auspices  of  Law- 
rence Post  No.  15.  the  American  Legion: 

TT;e  last  roar  at  tbe  grunn  died  away  and 
all  was  quiet  aJonu  the  euo-mlle  line  of 
torture  that  wa.s  called  tbe  western  frcnt. 

Men  crawled  up  frirjin  the  mud  of  tbe 
treocbca.  leaned  en  their  nflea.  and  listened 
to  a  stlUneaa  they  had  not  known  f'  r  4  years. 
Somewhe.'^e  a  bird  dared  to  sing,  and  Iben 
the  men   briae   into  cbeerm. 

Tbat  waa  France  am  Miiiamlwi    IJ     I9ig 

The  blast  and  flam*  and  afony  ol  war  bad 
ended  and  men  could  vaJk  aprlgbt  a^ain 
without   nate  or  fe»r. 

There  was  peace  on  e«utb  and  men  re- 
joiced 

And  when  the  news  r«>ached  Lawrence  the 
»ch<xj  •>  I  l<»ed  storfs  and  factorlen  were 
emptied  aa  people  p..ured  into  the  streets 
Mi  .-.  .i[  di.d   celebrating. 

Inft  rraaJ  parades  started  up  In  a  dcaen 
p!ace«  and  ove.-ed  the  cl'v  durinjf  a  day 
a.nd  i.iifht  of  JubllHiion  TTiousand*  <.f  fiai?* 
iwarri.rd  through  the  cltv  <  arrled  bv  pwjple 
wh.)  inarched  and  nh.uted  Teams  and 
;«;;  r:<  t-iies  «  err  >  ruM  ded  with  people,  many 
of  whom  l.ad  never  me:  before  that  day.  but 
fell  the  need  .  t  k-tntlnj?  ti;«elber  In  ispon- 
laneous  coiuradeshlp  At  tlmea  there  were 
mure  men.  w<.inen.  and  children  In  the 
parades  than  on  the  sldrwalk.s  It  was  n  day 
of  eiuitatic.i  that  atant'.s  <  at  in  hl<(t<Ty. 
N  tli;;jkr  bf!;re  ni  .«ince  cuuld  r.;:npare  with 
the  outp<junnK  of  human  happlneaa  that 
flcKded  our  ci:y  on  tiiat  nrst  ArmUtlce  Day. 

It  rtaiiretl  and  saiiK  to  victory  m  the  war 
to  end  ail  wars 

And  moat  of  mankind  shared  In  this 
grrdieat  at  all  triumphs 

That  was  lu  N\ntiuber  1018. 


During  tbe  fat  years  and  tbe  lean  years, 
during  Novembers  of  peace  and  Novembers 
of  tension,  we  have  met  to  commen^orate 
the  anniversary  of  that  eupremely  happy 
and  bopetftil  day  of  33  years  ago 

We  did  so  In  ld4r>.  after  the  end  of  another 
global  conflict  more  terrible  than  tbe  first. 
Our  casualties  had  been  heavier  and  otir 
laith  In  mans  ability  to  win  lastir.i?  peace 
bad  been  shaken.  Our  hopes  bad  soared  m 
June  of  1SM6  when  the  United  Nattona  was 
tx3rn.  Then  came  tbe  atomic  b<  mb  to  cliucb 
our  victory  and.  at  the  same  time,  fill  us 
with  dread  concerulxig  the  luture  In  whicb 
such  destructive  power  might  be  turned 
against  ua.  We  recalled  the  old  League  of 
KatlODs  and  bow  It  bad  failed  because  small 
and  shallow  men  in  our  own  Oovernment 
bad  refused  to  support  it. 

With  tboae  forebodings  In  mind,  we  could 
not  give  way  to  unrestrained  joy  on  Armistice 
Day  of  1945. 

Today,  In  1950.  we  meet  !n  an  atmosphere 
that  mocks  those  wonderful  expectations  of 
that  first  Armistice  Day. 

Tbe  ^ns  are  growling  again  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Again,  because  short- 
sighted men  bad  Insisted  that  we  ect<nomlze 
in  tbe  wrong  place,  our  young  s<j Idlers  were 
thrown  into  the  breach,  few  in  numt)er  lll- 
traint'd.  and  wuhcjut  the  equipment  netded. 
After  a  series  of  heart-breaking  defeau  tbey 
were  s'.rengthenecl.  went  over  to  the  attack 
and  swept  thrcugh  almost  to  a  complete 
victory. 

But  reinforcements  from  China,  ordered 
In  by  Red  Rusau.  have  stlfleued  tbe  enemy 
defenses.  Otir  troops  face  the  bitter  pros- 
pect of  proloDfed  action  In  the  below-zero 
weather  and  rugged  terrain  of  nortbern 
Korea. 

And  we  at  home  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  as  we  pick  up  cur  newspaper  each 
night  for  fear  that  we  will  see  mere  names 
of  home-town  boys  listed  as  dead,  wounded. 
or  missing  in  action. 

We    pray  that    the   near   victory   in    that 
far-away  land  will  bo  cnnsumm."»ted  quickly 
so   that   the  suffenn?   will   be  over   and   our 
txiys    can    enjcy    the    warmth    and    einw    and 
tbe     peace  on  earth,  gtxxl  will  toward  men"* 
ihat  should  permeate  the  world  this  Christ - 
maatide.    Even  now  we  are  sending  the  chr  ;ce 
^'.iiK  and  the  cheerful  lette.'-s  tu  .;ur  men  and 
women   overseas,   hoping   that   thev    wi;i    be 
able  to  relish  them  In  the  garrison  Ule  that 
will  prevail  in  Germany  and  la  Korea. 
But  we  have  our  misgivings. 
The    Communtat  oooaplracy   against    the 
free   world   goes  oo.    Sometimes   it   aprUea 
pressure  direcUy.  as  In  tbe  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin, which  was  an  attempt  to  force  us  out  by 
stopping   all   Und-   and   water-borne   trans- 
port.   That   failed  because  of  the  difflcolt 
bu»   successful   air  lift   that   we   engineered. 
Muf-h  to  the  Russian's  surprise,  but  at  con- 
siderable   cost,    both    human    and    material. 
we  were  able  to  supply  the  Isolated  westerti 
rones  of  Berlin  by  plane      This  accomplish- 
ment   raised    our    prestige    throughout    the 
world. 

Now  the  Reds  try  to  raMk  their  m  ves  bv 
operating  through  other  nations  that  ther 
control. 

Take  the  case  of  France,  for  Instance 
That  nation,  because  of  lu  position,  must 
be  the  keystone  of  any  western  defense  svs- 
tem.  Yet  the  Communlsu  make  up  the 
largest  single  political  party  among  tbe  vari- 
ous factions-  They  play  up  France  s  tradi- 
tional fear  of  Germanv.  therebv  mak'ng  it 
dlfllcult  to  incorporate  even  smaller  German 
tmiu  in  tbe  comUned  military  defease  that 
U  planned  for  Western  Europe.  Commu- 
nUU  are  found  In  tli>  schools,  on  the  police 
force.  In  the  Government,  are  employed  on 
atomic-energy  projects,  and  even  hold  hlicb 
posts  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Five  and  one-half  million  Frenchmen  In 
that  nation  whose  population  Is  Ie?s  than 
one-third  of  ours  voted  Communist  In  1947 
How  they  would  sap  Frances  wUl  to  flKht 
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in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia  is  a  ques- 
tion cf  real  concern. 

I  could  point  to  unreliable  factors  In  other 
nations  who  should  be  on  our  side  if  it  comes 
to  a  show-down.  I  merely  cite  this  Instance 
as  an  example  of  the  weighty  problems  that 
face  our  President,  his  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense. 

Not  to  mention  the  headaches  of  a  friendly 
French  Government  that  wants  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  every  way  without  losing  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  Its  own  people. 

There  are  other  nations  like  France  where 
most  cf  the  people  have  a  gei.uine  trust  in 
and  affection  tpr  us  as  we  have  for  them. 
But  they  have  very  serious  problems  of  their 
own.  And  they  have  little  or  no  say  in  the 
policies  of  their  governments. 

The  self-appointed  leaders  of  Red  China 
have  sent  troops  into  Northern  Korea  to 
oppose  our  men  who  are  fighting  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

S<ime  diplomats  and  generals  profess  the 
belief  that  the  Reds  want  to  protect  the 
dams  and  generators  which  the  Japs  built 
on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River  to  sup- 
ply power  for  the  vita'  Industries  In  Chlnei^e 
Manchuria. 

I  hop?  that  this  alone  Is  the  basts  for 
Chinese  irterventlon  as  UN  forces  approach 
the  Yalu  River  t)oundary 

If  it  Is  so,  the  UN  could  give  guaranties 
that  such  Installations  would  be  saved  and 
the  flow  of  power  continued  to  Chinese  in- 
dustries. In  that  case,  large-scale  fighting 
in  Korea  would  soon  be  over,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  divisions  would  be  recalled 
to  their  homeland. 

If  not.  then  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  plan  t  j  tie  down  some  American 
military  forces  in  Korea,  multiplied  by  in- 
cidents elsewhere  that  will  cause  us  to  thin 
out  our  strength  all  over  the  world. 

Both  in  stockpile  and  In  rate  of  produc- 
tion, the  United  States  has  a  definite  A-bomb 
advantage  over  Russia.  While  Stalin  might 
give  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  Red 
Chinese  soldiers  from  Korea  in  return  for 
certain  concessions.  It  Is  clear  that  com- 
munism is  preparing  for  an  eventual  attack 
upon  our  Nation.  If  we  could  be  conquered, 
then  the  rest  of  the  world  would  fall  under 
tbe  hammer  end  sickle  with  scarcely  a  pro- 
test. But  the  Reds  must  first  wear  us  down 
by  causing  us  to  expend  our  economic  power 
In  many  different  directions,  drawn  into 
small  wars  provoked  by  the  Kremlin  that  do 
not  involve  the  Russian  armies. 

When  our  human  and  industrial  resources 
have  been  weakened.  Russia  will  strike 
swiftly   and   witb   overwhelming    force. 

It  may  take  years  before  this  hapfjens.  but 
the  blueprint  for  conquest,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  at  secrecy.  Is  known  to  exist  by  every 
competent  observer. 

Tbese  are  tbe  plans  of  communism  de- 
signed for  our  destruction. 

Although  falling  to  conquer  Korea  by  a 
whisker,  the  Russians  overplayed  their  hand. 
The  United  States  woke  up  with  a  Jolt,  and 
Just  .n  time 

Appeasement  will  not  satisfy  the  Com- 
mun.£ts  Just  as  it  could  not  compromise  witb 
the  Nazis. 

Generals  MacArthur  and  Chenault.  both  of 
whom  have  lived  in  the  Far  East  for  many 
years  and  know  the  workings  of  the  oriental 
mind,  have  given  us  fair  warning. 

Missionary  work  for  democracy  or  hand- 
outs from  the  United  States  do  not  impress 
the  oriental,  and  we  must  remember  that 
a  part  of  Russia  is  located  in   the  Far  East. 

What  they  call  "face  '  is  all-important. 

The  prestige  of  power  is  the  language  they 
understand. 

Tbat  Is  why  the  sudden  and  Ixsld  decision 
of  the  United  Nations,  encouraged  and  led 
by  the  United  States,  to  resist  aggression 
in    Korea    made    all    Asia    sit    up    and    take 


notice.  The  follow-through  in  terms  of  hard 
fighting  tbat  is  leading  to  military  success 
dealt  Russia  :.  stunning  psychological  blow. 
For  everyone  knows  that  the  Kremlin 
planned,  direc'ed.  and  supplied  the  attack 
on  South  Korea  from  its  position  behind  the 
scenes. 

This  did  more  to  strengthen  the  UN  and 
upset  the  Red  timetable  for  conquest  than 
any  other  decision  we  have  made  since  the 
end  of  World  Wa.  II. 

There  can  be  no  let-down  in  tbat  resolute 
and  realistic  policy. 

The  United  States  Is  beginning  to  build  up 
its  Armed  Forces.  It  is  helping  other  free 
nations  to  do  the  same. 

Whether  these  and  other  measures  yet  to 
be  employed  under  the  Charter  ol  the  UN 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  UN  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  peace,  whether  they 
will  succeed  before  the  Ccmmunusts  attack 
on  all  fronts,  is  the  question  that  history 
will  answer. 

We  can  help  to  shape  that  answer  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

The  American  Legion  cnows  what  must  be 
done. 

It  Is  calling  upon  every  American  to  help 
In  every  possible  way. 

Only  as  soldiers,  farmers,  industrial  work- 
ers, or  civilian  defense  volunteers,  and  by 
united  and  persistent  effort,  can  we  save  and 
perpetuate  the  peace  that  Is  In  such  present 
peril. 

Armistice  Day.  1950.  Is  a  time  for  sober 
reckoning  and  solemn  dedication. 

The  road  ahead  is  loni^  and  there  are 
many  dangers  along  the  way.  But  you  and 
I  and  millions  of  freemen  and  women  must 
travel  it  with  faith  and  courage  to  reach  the 
lasting  armistice,  tbat  we  must  win. 


Point  4,  Ad  Jos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  HOR.'\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Aj/pendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  letter  by  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  C.  Grew.  It  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday. 
November  20.  1950. 

The  work  of  our  American  mission- 
aries, whether  they  be  educators,  physi- 
cian-s.  nurses,  aijriculturalists.  engineers, 
or  Christian  evangelists  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Per  square  inch,  they  have 
created  more  good  will  for  America  than 
all  of  the  money  we  have  expended 
through  either  political  or  diplomatic 
channels. 

Almost  without  exception  they  are 
supported  by  private  gifts  and  donations 
from  the  common  purse  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Any  expansion  of  appropriations  for 
political  purposes  abroad  by  our  Nation 
should  be  viewed  in  the  e.xact  and  clear 
light  of  what  it  may  mean  to  these 
privately  endowed  activities  and  institu- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  questions,  par- 
ticularly, should  be  answered; 


First.  Will  our  political  activities 
abroad  diminish  or  distress  them? 

Second.  Will  our  rising  tax  rate  here 
at  home  dry  up  the  source  of  their  sup- 
port? 

We  should  remember  that  there  is  no 
"gravy"  here — just  a  palatable  American 
program,  doing  real  good,  au  jus. 

The  letter  follows: 

Chsisttan  UNivmsTTT  IN  Japan 

More  and  more,  and  with  each  day's  de- 
velopments, the  phrase  "the  Far  East"  be- 
comes a  misnomer.  We  cannot  brush  oC  such 
matters  as  the  terms  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty,  or  the  reconstruction  of  Korea,  or  the 
threat  of  militant  communism  In  China  as 
problems  which  are  of  no  lasting  concern  to 
us.  No  matter  how  much  some  may  wish 
to  do  so,  we  cannot  withdraw. 

It  is  important  that  this  fact  tie  faced. 
and  its  implications  understood.  Our  con- 
cern must  be  as  to  how  we  can  adjust  to  the 
relatively  new  concept  that  all  men  are.  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  our   neightxirs. 

in  any  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
the  Far  East.  Japan  is  the  key.  In  the  pre- 
war years  Japan  was  to  Asia  approximately 
what  Great  Britain  is  to  Europe  Once  a 
measure  of  peace  Us  restored.  It  Is  likely  that 
Japan  will  resume  Its  old  place  as  Asias 
major  mercantile  nation.  But  can  we  antici- 
pate that  Japan  will  become  the  chief  source 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  in  the 
Asian  area,  aa  Britain  was  In  the  Western 
World? 

Through  the  allied  occupation  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  In- 
doctrinate the  Japanese  in  the  ways  of 
democracy  But  inevitably  the  force  of  com- 
pulsion that  is  inherent  In  the  word  "occu- 
pation" is  diminishing.  We  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  voluntary  agencies 
which  are  at  work  In  Japan. 

One  of  the  major  voluntary  programs  al- 
ready undertaken  In  Japan  Is  the  building 
at  Mltaka  of  the  International  Christian 
University  which  is  being  sponsored  Jointly 
by  about  20  of  the  principal  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  university  proposes  to  build  around 
a  small  model  college  of  lib>eral  arts  a  series 
o^  first-rate  graduate  schools,  each  of  which 
win  train  leaders  for  service  in  a  special  field 
where  such  leadership  is  sorely  needed  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

The  university  definitely  will  not  be  an- 
other missionary  enterprise,  set  up  primarily 
t  convert  the  Japanese  to  Christianity.  It 
will  maintain  the  highest  academic  stand- 
ards and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  Implant 
in  the  students'  minds  the  philosophy  tbat 
true  democracy  must  be  built  on  Christian 
principles  and  based  on  a  high  moral  code. 

Initially  the  three  graduate  schools  will 
try  to  meet  the  great  challenges  tbat  now 
exist  In  education,  social  work,  and  pubhc 
administration.  The  faculty  of  tbe  univer- 
sity will  be  drawn  from  the  ablest  scholars 
ol  the  east  and  west.  Its  students,  wbo 
probably  will  be  drawn  largely  from  Japan, 
will  be  carefully  selected. 

Asia  faces  a  heavy  task  and  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility m  rebuilding  Its  society  along 
democratic  lines.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  problem  at  length  Ijelleve  that  the  Inter- 
national Christian  University  is  the  answer. 
The  Japanese  believe  with  tis  that  It  Is  tbetr 
great  hope,  and  have  given  subatantially 
toward  its  founding. 

Now  tLe  American  people  are  being  called 
on  to  contribute  tlO.OOO.OOO  over  a  a-yeai 
period  to  provide  buildings,  equipment,  and 
a  modest  endowment.  No  contribution  tc 
any  cause  will  bring  a  greater  immediate  re- 
ttirn.  or  a  more  lasting  benefit  to  Ciirlstcn- 
dom  and  democracy. 

Joseph   C    Gkxw. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
J.  A.  Swisher: 

Iowa 

(By  J.  A.  S wisher) 

U  I  could  write  as  poets  do 

And  make  the  words  ring  clear  and  true: 

If  I  could  ting  M  poets  sing 

And  make  the  notes  of  music  ring; 

If  I  could  travel  far  and  wide 

And  have  with  me  a  trusty  guide. 

I  would  not  seek  climes  far  away. 

I  still  would  live  In  Iowa. 

Oh.  MmetlmeG  when  the  cold  winds  blow 
I'd  ko  down  south  a  month  or  so. 
Sometimes  when  things  here  fairly  baka 
I'd  spend  a  week  up  at  the  lake, 
And  sometimes  when  I  thought  It  best 
I'd  take  a  little  trip  out  west. 
But  as  for  living,  day  by  day. 
My  friends.  Just  give  me  Iowa. 

In  Iowa  the  corn  grows  tall 

It  yields  a  harvest  every  fall. 

In  frolden  Qelds.  oats,  wheat,  and  rye 

Are  bumper  crops  by  mid-July. 

But  Icwa  has  culture.  t<K), 

With  schools  and  churches,  not  a  few. 

With  Isoys  and  girls  she.  too.  Is  blest 

Ot  all  that's  good,  she  has  the  best. 

If  I  could  write  as  poets  do 

I'd  write  each  day  a  verse  or  two 

About  the  grandeur  of  the  West 

And  of  the  State  that  I  love  best. 

Then  when  my  evening  prayers  were  said 

And  I  had  started  off  to  t>ed, 

I'd  pause  a  moment  Just  to  say: 

"Thank  God  for  good  old  Iowa." 


Fift.K    Annual    Meetinif    of    Interrafioiial 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr  MA\'BANK  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  repoit  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank. 

There  t)einR  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:). 
as  follows: 

OcTosn  10.  1950. 

RzFOKT  TO  kfxssBcas  or  TMM  Sbmats  Bankimo 
AND  CuaaiNCT  CoMMimcc  ON  THt  Fifth 
AMVVIL    UtXTINO     or     THX    INTUNATIO.NAL 

monetaxt    funq    and   the   intuination4i. 
Ba.nk 

I.  The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  o."  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recc  n- 
strucion  and  Development  was  held  In  Paris 


at  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  Prance 
from  S/'ptember  6  through  September  14. 
1850.  The  United  Stataa  delegation  for  this 
meeting  was  headed  by  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  in  his  capacity  as  the  United  States 
Governor.  The  delegation  Included  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  In  his  capacity  as 
Alternate  United  States  Governor;  the  United 
States  executive  directors  of  the  fund  and 
bank:  representatives  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies composing  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil: and  the  undersigned  members  of  this 
committee  who  served  as  advisers  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Governor.  The 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency were  also  designated  as  members  of 
the  delegation.  The  chairman  was  unable  to 
attend  all  the  meetlnt^s  because  Senate  busi- 
ness delayed  his  arrival,  but  was  present  at 
many  meetln;^  and  presided  at  the  session 
on  the  final  day. 

The  other  member  countries  of  the  fund 
and  bank  were  represented  by  their  gov- 
ernors, or  alternate  governors,  who  were 
generally  finance  ministers  of  heads  of  cen- 
tral banks  in  their  respective  countries.  The 
meetings  thus  provided  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exchange  of  views  and  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  common  Interest  In 
International  finance  and  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  governors  and  their  advisers. 
These  conversations  were  of  considerable 
value  to  the  members  of  this  committee  who 
were  present  at  Fans. 

In  advance  of  these  meetings  careful  prep- 
arations were  made  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  the  agencies  represented  on  It, 
as  well  as  by  the  secretariat  and  staffs  of  the 
fund  and  bank  This  careful  preparation 
contributed  to  the  smooth  and  efflclent,  and 
as  a  whole,  harmonious  proceedings  of  the 
conference.  The  United  States  position  on 
the  various  matters  of  fund  and  bank  busi- 
ness had  been  studied  and  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington In  accordance  with  the  directives  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  United  States  position  Is.  of 
course,  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  from  the  reports  submitted  to 
the  Ccnfjress  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  council's  "Second  Special  Report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Operations  and  Policies  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pund  and  tha  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (Blst 
Cong.  2d  sess..  H.  Doc.  No  611.  May  31.  19501 " 
analyzes  the  basic  problenvs  confronting  the 
fund  and  bank  and  reports  fully  on  the 
policy  which  the  United  States  has  pursued 
In  these  Institutions  over  the  last  few  years. 
The  positions  taken  by  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  were 
based  on  the  policies  set  forth  In  that  report. 
The  day-to-day  bu.slne88  of  the  fund  and 
the  bank  Is  transacted  by  their  respective 
boards  of  executive  directors  and  staffs. 
The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
therefore,  are  concerned  with  the  more  gen- 
eral problems  of  the  policies  of  these  Insti- 
tutions than  with  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. The  meetings  thus  provided  an  op- 
portunity lor  the  Governors  to  discuss  these 
Issues  In  the  formal  and  informal  meetings 
and  to  raise  questions  with  the  administra- 
tions of  these  Institutions  In  the  course  of 
the  discussions  centering  about  the  annual 
reports  of  the  bank  and  fund  to  their  re- 
spective Boards  of  Governors.  Some  of  the 
Issues  as  they  arose  In  the  course  of  the 
meetings  are  reported  here  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  oommtttee. 
n    CHiNisc  laraisaifTA-no!*  ut  thi  m»D  and 

THE  BANK 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  Czechoslovakia  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  called  for  the  replaMUMnt  of 
the  Governor  representing  the  OOf  liment 
of  China  recot^nlzed  by  the  United  States  by 
a  representative  of  the  Sii-called  Central  Peo- 
ples   Government    of    China.    The    United 


States  strongly  opposed  this  resolution  and 
was  supported  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  voting  power  of  the  bank  and  fund  with 
only  a  few  governments  supporting  the 
Czechoslovaklan  resolution,  and  a  number  of 
others  abstaining.  It  may  be  noted  also  that 
Czechoslovakia  subsequently  abstained  from 
participation  In  the  election  of  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  and  of  the  fund,  and  so 
will  not  be  represented  on  the  executive 
boards  during  the  next  2  years. 

m.    THE     INTE«NATIONAI.     MONETAaT    FTTWD 

The  special  problems  of  the  Intemntlonal 
Monetary  Fund  were  d.scussed  In  p'.enary 
sessions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Fund,  and  In  a  number  of  special  commit- 
tees composed  of  Governors  from  various 
countries,  or  their  deputies.  The  United 
States  participated  In  all  of  these  me?tlngs. 
The  Managing  Director  of  the  fund  in  his 
speech  presenting  the  Annual  Report  noted 
that  the  Korean  crlsi.'^.  which  troke  out  after 
the  fund's  report  had  been  completed  and 
the  necessity  for  rearmament  under  present 
world  conditions,  have  greatly  affected"  the 
world  financial  situation.  The  resulting 
danger  of  inflation  makes  the  problem  of 
attaining  International  monetary  stability 
more  difficult.  He  expressed  the  willingness 
of  the  fund  to  dc  all  In  its  power  to  aid  In- 
ternational stability  and  to  continue  its 
work  In  international  financial  cooperation, 
which  would  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  the 
free  nations.  He  emphaslyed  that  one  of  the 
basic  tasks  of  the  present  period  Is  to  sta- 
bilize and  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of 
all  currencies,  and  that  governments  should 
pursue  policies  In  accord  with  the  funds 
objectives,  despite  the  conditions  prevailing. 
He  also  noted  that  the.  exchange  rate  ad- 
justments of  September  1949,  approved  by 
the  International  Monetary  Pund.  have  been 
amply  Justified  by  subsequent  events.  In- 
ternational price  and  exchange  relationshlpa 
resulting  from  the  devaluations  are  more  In 
harmony  with  actual  conditions,  and  would 
make  possible  better  operation  of  the  price 
mechanism.  Internally  and  externally,  and  so 
would  enable  international  competition  to 
resume  to  a  greater  degree  Its  traditional  role 
as  the  mechanism  for  directing  International 
trade.  He  concluded  that  the  fund  has 
shown  Its  effectiveness  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  It  stood  ready  to 
give  Its  full  support  to  Its  member  nations  In 
carrying  out  desirable  monetary  and  ex- 
change policies  In  the  future. 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pund  provided  for  the  use 
of  its  resources  by  member  countries  under 
appropriate  conditions  to  meet  temporary 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  The  problem 
of  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
these  resources  may  appropriately  be  used 
In  accordance  with  the  articles  has  con- 
fronted the  fund  from  the  beginning  of  Its 
operations.  The  executive  directors  of  the 
fund  have  adopted  a  policy  of  scrutinizing 
Individual  requests  for  currencies  so  as  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  particular  re- 
quest represents  a  foreign  exchange  require- 
ment arising  out  of  a  (tenulnely  ti-^mporary 
balancerOf-payments  deficit,  and  'hat  the 
proposed  drawing  Is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  fund  Any  drawings  irom  the 
fund  are  presumed  to  be  for  ^,  shor:  period 
and  are  expected  to  be  repurcbaaed  from  the 
fund  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  In 
the  light  of  the  situation  prevailing  over  the 
last  few  years,  currency  purchases  have  been 
moderate. 

The  prospective  termination  of  the  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  and  the  improveir-nt 
in  the  International  fUianclal  poattloi  of  the 
European  countries,  and  Indirectly  nf  other 
countries,  largely  resulting  from  tfcat  pro- 
gram, have  again  brought  to  the  fore  the 
quesUon  of  policy  with  respect  to  tho  fund's 
sales  of  currencies.  Sevnal  fovertors  ar- 
gtied  that  It  would  now  be  desirable  for  the 
fund  to  formulate  more  precise  gentral  cri- 


teria to  determine  the  eligibility  of  member 
countries  to  ptirchase  foreign  exchange  from 
the  fund. 

The  United  States  position  with  regird  to 
the  use  of  the  fund's  resources  as  ad  ^anced 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  previously  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors,  as  well  as  the  reports 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  has  fa- 
vored a  cautious  approach  to  the  use  of  the 
fund's  resources,  particularly  since  up  to  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  the  funds  re- 
sources has  been  principally  a  demand  for 
the  fund  s  holdings  of  dollars.  Because  the 
supply  of  dollars  available  to  the  fund  is 
practically  limited  to  the  United  States  sub- 
scription to  the  fund — $2.750.000.000 — the 
United  States  position  has  favcred  conserva- 
tive u.se  of  the  fund's  exchange  holdings  In 
vle:v  cf  the  generally  great  demand  for  dol- 
lars In  the  postwar  period.  This  would  con- 
•anre  the  fund's  dollar  resotirces  for  genuine 
monetary  stabilization  operations.  As  a  re- 
stut  of  the  discussions  at  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  executive  directors  were  request- 
ed to  give  further  and  intensified  study  to 
the  problem.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee present  in  Paris  participated  In  the 
discussion  of  these  policies  In  the  delegation 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  representatives. 

The  fund's  first  annual  report  on  exchange 
restrictions  and  the  portions  of  the  Fund's 
annual  report  dealing  with  this  question 
were  given  considerable  attention  during 
the  rnnual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Members  of  the  Board  commented 
favorably  on  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of 
the  fund's  reports  and  expressed  the  hope 
of  their  countries  that  It  would  be  possible 
at  some  future  date  to  remove  some  or  all 
of  the  present  restrictions  on  international 
current  transactions.  They  stres.sed,  hoi^-- 
ever.  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which 
countries  were  faced  in  this  period  of  post- 
war transition  and  the  particular  difficul- 
ties of  the  underdeveloped  countries  which 
needed  foreign  exchange  to  assist  in  their 
economic  development  far  in  excess  of  their 
■current  eam.ngs  of  foreign  exchange. 
While  agreeing  with  the  objectives  of  the 
fund,  they  stressed  the  persl.^tence  of  con- 
ditions affecting  their  particular  countries, 
or  the  world  as  a  whole,  which  they  believed 
Justified  or  necessitated  the  retention  of  ex- 
change restrictions  by  law  or  administrative 
action. 

It  was  recognized  in  the  discussion  that  It 
would  be  scarcely  feasible  for  the  member 
countries  to  eliminate  exchange  restrictions 
immediately  or  completely  under  existing 
ctrcumi'^.^nces.  But  It  Is  the  view  of  fie 
United  States  that  probably  in  some  In- 
stances controls  have  been  retained  beyond 
the  period  when  circumstances  required 
their  Imposition,  and  that  a  system  of  ex- 
chance  controls  may  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetuation  of  conditions  which  militate 
against  their  removal  by  building  up  vested 
interests  or  directing  the  economies  of  the 
member  countries  in  such  ways  as  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  operate  on  a  multi- 
lateral-trade basis  without  considerable  dis- 
location of  their  economic  life.  For  this 
reason  the  United  States  at  this  meeting 
continued  to  urge  the  member  countries 
to  direct  their  policies  along  the  lines  con- 
templated by  the  fund  agreement  and  to 
tiae  all  possible  efforts  to  eliminate  restric- 
tions as  soon  as  feasible  and  as  completely 
as  is  consistent  with  the  economic  stabUity 
ol  the  member  countries. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  fund 
held  In  Washington  In  1949.  the  Board  of 
Governors,  after  discussion  of  a  proposal 
made  by  the  South  African  Governor, 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  executive 
directors  to  make  a  study  of  the  fund's  gold 
policy  under  which  the  member  govern- 
ments had  been  requested  to  take  action  to 
eliminate  transactions  In  gold  at  premium 
prices  by  their  nationals  or  by  their  fiscal 


agencies.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  ex- 
ecutive directors  submitted  a  report,  which 
came  out  strongly  against  any  general  re- 
vision of  the  price  of  gold  and  which  re- 
affirmed the  position  taken  by  the  fund 
previously  that  the  member  governments 
should  not  engage  in.  or  permit  their 
nationals  to  engage  in,  premium  gold 
transacttons. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  gold  was  considered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, these  issues  were  again  raised  but 
in  less  extensive  form.  There  was  no  strong 
argument  for  the  upward  revaluation  of  the 
price  of  geld  and  United  States  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  present  gold  value  of 
the  dollar  was  accepted  without  question.  A 
few  of  the  governors,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  the  Funds  policy  on  premium  gold 
transactions.  The  "Report  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
on  E.Tternal  Transactions  in  Gold  at  Pre- 
mium Prices"  was,  however,  accepted  without 
dissent  by  the  approval  of  the  annual  report 
in  which  It  was  included. 

Among  other  actions  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  were:  The  acceptance  of  the 
report  of  the  auditors;  approval  of  the 
budget:  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  ex- 
ecutive directors:  and  the  election  of  execu- 
tive directors  by  those  governors  not  rep- 
resenting countries  which  have  the  privUige 
of  appointing  of  their  own  directors.  There 
was  no  controversy  nor  any  extended  dis- 
cussion  about   these  matters. 

rv.  THE  INmNATICNAL  BANK  FOB  RECONSTRrC- 
TION    AND    DEVri-OPMENT 

The  president  of  the  International  Bank,  in 
presenting  its  annual  report  to  the  board  of 
governors,  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
economic  development  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  despite  unfavorable  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  Korean  crisis.  He  argued 
that  an  improvement  in  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  other  under- 
developed areas  was  necessary  to  maintain 
peace  and  political  stability.  He  pointed  out 
the  substantial  progress  which  the  bank 
had  made  during  the  first  4  years  of  its  op- 
erations, a  period  during  which  it  had  made 
loans  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  to  17  coun- 
tries. He  indicated  that  the  bank  would 
contihue  the  e.xpanslon  of  Its  loan  program. 

He  also  mentioned  the  favorable  reception 
on  the  security  markets  of  the  bank's  bonds, 
and  the  relatively  favorable  terms  at  which 
these  bonds  could  be  sold.  As  a  result  of 
the  sound  credit  position  of  the  bank,  it  was 
poesible  to  reduce  loan  charges.  He  argued 
In  favor  of  having  a  larger  number  of  the 
members  consent  to  the  use  of  their  capital 
subicription  to  the  bank  so  as  to  increase 
Its  lending  capacity.  He  pointed  cut  that 
the  bank  had  established  sound  lending 
standards  In  its  operations,  which  would  not 
only  assure  reasonable  prospects  of  repay- 
ment, but  would  assist  in  the  most  rational 
development  of  the  member  countries.  He 
called  upon  the  member  countries  contem- 
plating borrowing  from  the  bank  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  formulation  of  bal- 
anced development  programs  which  would 
be  within  their  capacity  to  service  foreign 
debts,  and  which  would  make  effective  tise 
of  their  resources  without  undue  strain  on 
the  domestic  eco.nomy.  To  this  end  he  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  better  fiscal  policies. 
He  concluded  that  "with  the  cooperation  of 
our  members,  we  can  aid,  I  believe,  in  creat- 
ing confidence  and  the  kind  of  economic 
environment  which  wUl  encourage  produc- 
tive investment,  both  local  and  foreign,  pri- 
vate and  p'Jblic  "  He  pledged  the  bank  to 
play  its  part  despite  the  trouble  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  present   world. 

The  major  part  of  the  bank's  meetings 
were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  bank  3 
report  and  informal  discussions  of  the  bank  3 
policies.  In  these  discussions  the  president 
and  members  of  the  bank's  staff  invited 
queaiious  and  criticism  on  tLe  part  of  the 


Governors,  and  explained  the  tinderlying 
rea-sons  for  the  barJc's  policies. 

As  a  whole,  the  Governors  present  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  bank's  lending 
policy  and  its  achievements  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  Governors  differed  somewhat  in 
the  emphasis  they  gave  to  various  aspecu 
of  bank  policy,  but  there  was  evideat  a  gen- 
eral agreement  with  the  main  policies  cf 
the  bank.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  as  might  well  ha-  e 
been  expected,  strongly  argued  the  case  for 
a  rapid  expansion  of  the  bank's  lending  ac- 
tivities in  these  arens.  While  they  recog- 
nized many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  bank 
has  stressed  In  negotiating  loans  quickly 
and  successfully,  they  stressed  the  Impcw- 
tance  of  quick  action  In  this  direction  aa 
an  aid  toward  building  up  the  standards  of 
living  of  these  countries  which,  it  was  argued, 
would  give  greater  assurance  of  political  sta- 
bility and  the  maintenance  of  free  institu- 
tions. The  president  of  the  bank  gave  as- 
s\irances  that  the  political  conditions  on  the 
Asiatic  Contli^ent  would  net  check  the  bank's 
lending  for  development  purposes  there,  if 
appropriate  agreements  could  be  reachiKl  for 
making  sound  loans,  and  if  the  funds  could 
be  used  economically  and  efficiently.  In  this 
connection  both  the  officers  of  the  bank  and 
the  representatives  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  stressed  the  great  value  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  of  the  bank  and 
o^  the  United  Nations  as  means  of  assist- 
ing these  countries  to  formulate  sound  de- 
velopment programs.  In  general  there  was 
agreement  that  the  bank  s  missions  to  mem- 
ber countries,  whether  or  not  a  loan  was  in 
immediate  prospect,  had  betn  helpful  to 
these  countries  and  had  given  them  much 
needed  technical  advice  on  the  ene:r.eerinc- 
and  economic  a.spects  of  their  programs,  as 
well  as  more  general  matters  of  economic  and 
financial  policy. 

A  second  matter  of  interest  to  th."  Gover- 
nors was  the  problem  of  sectoring  local  cur- 
rency to  finance  local  costs  of  projects  whose 
foreign  exchange  costs  are  met  from  Inter- 
national Bank  loans.  Some  of  the  members 
stressed  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  their 
own  countries  and  countries  similarly  s.t- 
uated  In  raising  local  currency  to  finance 
these  costs  and  argued  that  the  International 
Bank  should  provide  larger  amounts  of  local 
currency  so  as  to  avoid  inflationary  pressures 
on  fae  country.  This  would  facilitate  more 
rapid  economic  development  than  would  be 
possible  if  reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon 
local  sources  to  provide  the  local  currency 
requirements  either  from  locally  Coated 
loans,  by  taxation,  or  otherwise. 

In  this  connection  the  bank  pointed  out 
that  It  might  be  unwise  for  countries  which 
had  a  limited  capacity  to  service  debt  to 
incur  foreign  exch.inge  obligations  to  meet 
local  ctirrency  costs.  The  bank  emphasized 
that  It  believed  that  many  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  had  an  inadequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  degree  to  which  local  currency 
costs  could  be  financed  by  voluntary  flotation 
of  loans  in  the  country  concerned.  Thus, 
the  Interesting  ca.««  of  El  Salvador  was  cited 
in  which  the  bank  had  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  borrowing  country  to  en- 
able it  to  float  a  bond  issue  on  Its  own  mar- 
kets to  provide  the  local  currency  needed  to 
carry  out  a  hydroelectric  project  whose  for- 
eign exchange  costs  are  being  financed  by  the 
bank.  The  bank  pointed  cut  that  it  was 
willing  to  consider  individual  cases  on  their 
merits,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  it  would,  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  finance  local  currency 
costs,  and  that  It  was  wUang  to  lend  its 
technical  assistance  to  countries  to  enable 
them  to  finance  thes*:  local  currency  require- 
ments from  their  ov.-n  resources  without  m- 
creasmg  foreign  exchange  obligations. 

The  bank  s  manacement  has  also  at  var- 
ious times  stressed  the  Importance  of  mem- 
ber countries  giving  their  consent  to  the  use 
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or  tbelr  capital  Bubacrlpttons  to  tbe  bank  so 
as  to  broaden  th«  character  of  the  ban)t» 
loans,  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  been 
flnancefl  predomlnmitly  from  the  United 
•cates  subscription  to  the  bank  The  p<T- 
Blaston  of  the  member  Is  required  before  the 
bank  msy  use  the  capital  sub«rrlbed  by  it. 
Tha  United  States  hss  given  the  bank  p»'r- 
mlsslon  to  use  the  entire  amount  sub8crib.?d. 
and  some  oth*r  countries  have  permitted 
limited  use  of  their  subscriptions.  The  bank 
has  adv<<rated  more  general  permission  so  as 
to  Increasa  Its  reaouroet  and  thua  enable  it 
to  hasten  the  i^ocess  of  economic  develt  p- 
Biant.  A  number  of  the  countries  expressed 
tiM<r  hop*  of  balng  able  to  grant  tais  ptr- 
UlttVT"  at  MOM  time  In  the  future,  but  i.>x- 
plaUMd  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so  at 
th«  praseni  tune  In  the  light  of  their  balance- 
of-paymenu  position. 

The  United  Slates  has  recognised  tiaat 
aome  countries  are  not  In  a  position  to  per- 
mit extensive  capital  eiporu.  partlcul»iflf 
while  they  are  In  receipt  of  special  au:at- 
anc«  from  the  United  StaUs  Government  to 
inaat  their  balance-of-pa>menU  deficits.  It 
baa  supported  the  bank's  position,  h  j-*e.er. 
as  being  ultlm-itely  the  desirable  objec'.lve 
In  which  the  funds  made  available  to  tiis 
tank  by  the  member  countries  should  actu- 
ally be  lised  for  Joans  and  not  merely  to  con- 
stitute, as  at  present,  a  potential  source  of 
funds  In  the  fuf  re.  It  Is  recognized  that 
this  policy  cannot  be  changed  at  once  ind 
that  a  number  of  years  must  elapse  bciore 
the  bank  can  fully  carry  out  operations  on 
the  scale  originally  contemplated  by  tbe  ute 
of  the  currencies  contributed  by  many  of  the 
member  countries. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  fund,  the  Beard  of 
Covernors  al«o  approved  the  audit  report,  ac- 
cepted the  report  of  the  bank,  and  carried 
cut  an  election  of  executive  directors  for  the 
next  2  years. 

V.    CONCI.USIOJI 

The  memt^rs  of  your  committee  who  'were 
part  of  the  United  States  delegation  wish 
to  record  their  satisfaction  with  this  meeting 
of  the  Covernors  of  the  fund  and  the  bank. 
They  are  satisfied  thai  the  Coveraors  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  countries  of  the 
fund  and  the  tank  support  the  jjollcles  waich 
the  United  States  has  favored.  They  were 
Impressed  by  the  harmonious  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  at  the  meetings  and  the 
frank  discussion  of  matters  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors  and  of  the  offlcei-s  of 
the  two  International  Institutions.  They 
believe  that  both  Institutions  have  riade 
considerable  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  objectives,  and  that  continued 
United  States  support  of  these  Instltullons 
and  their  policies  Is  In  accord  with  th«'  in- 
terests and  policies  of  the  United  States. 
They  hare  found  these  meetings  helpful  in 
ff^f^wtf  to  their  understanding  of  Interna- 
tlOMd  financial  policies  and  problems,  and 
hare  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  me<?tlng 
with  represenutlves  of  the  other  member 
governmenU.  They  btjlleve  their  experience 
at  these  meetings  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
vork  of  this  committee. 

Tour  committee  was  aXao  greatly  im- 
preased  with  the  policies  and  the  excellent 
management  of  the  bank,  a  manifestation  of 
which  being  the  refusal  by  the  Governors  to 
liberalize  credit  terns  and  the  good  work 
that  the  bank  has  carried  on  In  such  an  im- 
aginative direction  as  aaalsllnt;  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  domasUc  capital  market  m  El 
Salvador.  Without  departing  from  strict 
banking    principles,    they    have    nevertheless 

done  things  that  no  prlvata  bank  can  do  and 
they  are  fulfining  very  ably  the  function  that 
was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  set  It  up  at 
Bret  ton  Woods. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  world 
la  evidenced  by  the  .act  that  It  has  sold  Its 
•ecurlUes  In  the  Amerlc-an  market  at  prac- 
tleally  the  prevailing  rate  of  direct  govern- 
ment obligations  an  1  the  same  has  been  true 
In  Switzerland. 


We  can  readily  apprecUte  after  attending 
the  meeting  that  so  far  It  bas  been  difHcult 
to  make  as  great  a«headway  with  the  fund 
as  they  have  with  the  bsnk. 

BiTaMET  R    Matbank, 
Rai^h  E.  FuANDcaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  r 

KON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or    UlCHIO.^N 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  .ST.^TES 

Tuesday.  November  28  ilegislatipe  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  script 
of  a  radio  Interview  broadcast  nationally 
last  week,  between  myself  and  Bert  An- 
drews. PuliUer  prize  wiiuier  and  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Andrews'  interview  followed  a 
question  that  has  .iisumcd  great  propor- 
tions following  the  recent  elections,  as 
by  and  large  it  reflected  considerable 
dissatisfaction  with  our  foreign  policies. 
That  question  is.  V/hat  is  meant  by  a  re- 
examination of  foreign  policy? 

In  my  answers  to  Mr.  Andrews"  ques- 
tions I  sought  to  express  as  frankly  as  I 
could  my  views  on  that  subject. 

Summarized  briefly,  they  ara  as 
follows : 

Rrst.  our  future  foreign  policy  requires 
a  realistic  view  of  world  conditions,  as 
thty  actually  are.  and  plaia^peaking  on 
them.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  deluded 
by  any  hazy  ideals  or  double-talk  atwut 
world  cooperation. 

Second,  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
tested  by  results.  Are  our  policies  at- 
taining the  objectives  of  peace,  security, 
harmony,  and  stability  in  world  affairs, 
based  on  principle,  which  should  be  our 
common  aim?  Further,  are  the  sacri- 
fices we  are  willing  to  make  to  achieve 
re.'^ults  in  proportion  to  the  results  them- 
selves, or  will  those  sacrifices  engulf  us 
to  the  end  that  none  of  our  objectives  are 
attainable? 

Third,  reexamination  means  that 
any  policy  failing  the  test  of  promised 
results  should  then  be  reappraised  for 
possible  redirection  and  greater  results. 

The  sum  total  of  such  reexamination 
Is  to  make  our  leadership  in  world  affairs 
more  efTectl  'e.  By  no  means  does  it 
mean  making  it  less  effective,  by  with- 
drawing into  some  sort  of  shell  of  our 
own  making.  In  stating  my  views  I 
honestly  felt  I  was  expressing  the  opin- 
ion of  a  great  many  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
on  the  basis  of  my  talks  with  them  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess.  In  the 
cour.se  of  my  discussion  with  Mr.  An- 
drews I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  have 
our  listeners  write  mt'.  to  >,'ive  me  their 
reactions. 

The  interested  response  1  hnvo  re- 
ceived to  date  makes  me  feel  that  I  should 
supplement  that  request.  To  reach  peo- 
ple who  did  not  hear  the  radio  broadcast, 
I  intend  to  have  this  intt-rvicw  printed 
and  sent  to  a.^  many  people  in  the  Stale 


of  Michigan  as  is  possible.  To  th-m  I 
repeat  my  request,  that  they  wnte  me  at 
the  Senate  OfUcc  Building.  Washington, 
so  that  I  may  have  their  reaction  after 
reading  this  discussion,  and  the  benefit 
of  their  guidance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  This  Is  Eert  And-e-**.  re- 
porting by  transcription  from  Washms;*    n 

One  of  the  topics  of  greatest  inierest  In 
Washington  right  now  is  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  a  congressional  reexaaii nation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Achescn.  With 
me  tonight  Is  Senator  Houxa  fmivaoa.  of 
Michigan,  one  of  the  Republicans  who  has 
strong  feelings  on  the  subject.  /*  we  all 
know,  the  fuss  about  the  foreign  policy  waa 
heightened  when  Senator  Tarr.  of  Ohio,  tald 
he  thought  there  should  be  a  reexa-nlnatlon. 
Then  Secretary  Acheson— In  a  speech  which 
many  observers  regarded  as  being  sLghtly  lU- 
tlmed.  in  view  of  the  Republican  gains  In 
Senate  and  House,  sort  of  taunted  the  "'re- 
examlnlsts,"  He  took  the  view  th.it  foreign 
policy  was  what  he  and  President  Truman 
said  It  waa — and  that  It  was  siKy  to  re- 
examine matters  that  had  already  been  de- 
cided. But  many  In  Congress— Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans — have  a  different  view, 
and  things  may  start  popping  when  the  lame 
diiCk  session  of  Congress  meeU  on  Monday. 
Tell  me.  Senator  Fncoscw.  do  you  think 
Senator.TATT  or  Secretary  Achesoii  la  right 
en  this  reexamining  Issue? 

Senator  Fdicxjbon.  There  Isn't  any  doubt 
In  my  mind.  Mr.  Andrews,  that  ths  remarks 
01  Senator  Tatt  represent  the  opinion  of 
Republicans  as  weU  as  many  of  ttie  Demo- 
crats and  Independent  voters.  When  a 
policy  has  been  unsucceaaful.  It  demands 
Immediate  reexamination.  The  p<-opie  back 
home  have  spoken  their  opinion  about  citf 
foreign  policy.  They  do  not  approve  of  the 
present  foreign  policy,  for  It  was  the  l«ue 
in  the  Senate  campaigns.  In  e11  cf  the 
States — and  moat  of  the  States  turned  their 
back  on  Secretary  Acheson.  the  man  who 
wouldn't  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss. 

Mr.  Andrtws.  Then.  Senator  PiKcrs^x.  you 
really  regard  the  outcome  of  the  elections 
In  the  key  States  as  repudiation  of  many  of 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  P^resl- 
dcnt  and  Secretary  Acheson. 

Senator  FxacusuN.  Emphatically  yes.  If 
you  will  consider  the  States  of  California. 
Colorado.  Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Pennsyl- 
vania—and don't  forget  Maryland— you  can 
appreciate  what  public  opliUon  l.->  at  the 
present  time.  Secretary  Acheson's  fcreiga 
policy  was  at  Issue.  If  he  had  been  running 
for  any  o<Dce  in  any  State,  he  would  have 
gone  down  to  defeat,  and  he  would  have 
realized  the  real  opposition  to  his  views. 

Mr.  ANoarws  So  you  dont  agree.  Senator 
Puiccso.N,  with  the  Secretary's  statement, 
made  Just  after  the  election,  that  be  had  no 
reason  to  be  concerned  with  the  election  re- 
BUlta— that  his  Job  was  above  politics. 

Senator  Pkscuso.s.  In  this  couhtry.  Mr. 
Andrews,  nothing  Is  above  politics — If  you 
are  using  the  term  In  the  sense  that  I  thUik 
you  are.  For  wbat  Is  politics,  and  what  is  an 
election?  An  election  gives  the  people  of  the 
United  States  tbe  opportunity  to  say  what 
they  think — and  the  ofSceholdera  should 
abide  by  It.  Tou  know  the  old  saying,  the 
Supreme  Court  follows  the  election  returna. 
WeU.  I  say  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  are  no  better  than  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  ought  to  follow  the  election  re- 
turna, and  I  think  that  In  this  case  they'll 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anokkws.  Well,  what  do  you  think  will 
happen  If  they  don't  fallow  the  election  re- 
turns. Senator  FnuosoN? 

Senator  Ferguson  Let  me  emphasise,  Mr. 
Audiews.  tluit  It  Is  not  only  the  RepubliCftna 
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who  are  dlsaatlsfled  with  the  wav  our  inter- 
national relations  have  been  run.  Many 
Democrats — more  than  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  Acheson  would  like  to  know 
about— feel  exactly  the  same  way.  If  they 
persist  In  their  stubborn  refusal  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  I  thir.k  the  people 
wUl  ipeak  up  In  1952  at  the  polls,  and  speak 
In  such  a  strong  voice  that  there  wont  be 
any  doubt  in  the  world  as  to  how  they  feel. 

Mr.  ANoatws  Do  I  understand  you  to 
mean.  Senator  Fdujuson.  that  you  are  going 
on  record  now  as  predicting  a  Republican 
victory  In  1 952'' 

Senator  Fraccsov  I  certainly  am.  The 
people  have  indicated  what  they  think  about 
t>oth  the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  the 
Truman  administration.  In  my  mind,  the 
results  cf  the  November  7  election  showed 
only  the  beginning  of  a  trend.  I  think  the 
trend  will  increaae  In  the  next  couple  of 
years  and  will  result  In  the  Truman  admin- 
istration being  swept  out  of  oflice.  After  all, 
Mr  Andrews,  you  can  fool  only  so  many 
people  for  only  so  many  years.  And  the 
years  are  running  out  on  the  Truman  type 
of  fooling 

Mr.  ANoarws.  Let's  go  back  to  this  matter 
of  congreaslonal  reexamination  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  Senator  Fxaccsow.  Just  what 
can  the  Congress  do  about  It.  granting  that 
the  people  have  had  their  say  and  want  a 
change? 

Senator  Frscrsow.  The  President  can  do 
and  does  dc  many  things  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress  He  acts  as  the  Chief 
Executive  and  many  times — after  he  has 
acted — It  Is  too  late  for  the  Congress  even 
to  debate  the  wisdom  of  what  he  bas  done. 
Congress  can  only  act  In  its  authorizations 
of  appropriations  to  Implement  Ti  policy. 
But  reexaminations  of  these  policies  will 
allow  Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  should  toe  Implemented,  and  whether 
they  should  appropriate  the  money — and 
how  much — to  carry  out  the  policies. 

Mr  Awoarws.  Are  you  stiggesting.  Sen- 
ator Fehcuson,  that  the  "lame  duck  "  ses- 
sion—or  the  Eighty-second  Congress  which 
will  meet  on  January  3— may  tighten  the 
purse  strings  as  a  method  of  getting  a  real 
voice   In   foreign   policy? 

Senator  Fnrctrsow.  I  firmly  believe  that 
that  Is  Just  what  will  happen,  Mr.  Andrews. 
In  recent  years,  the  Executive  has  practically 
eliminated  the  right  of  Congress  to  speak 
through  the  ratification  of  treaties.  He  has 
made  what  are  known  as  executive  agree- 
ments, where  Congress  has  not  even  t)een 
consulted  as  to  their  terms. 

Mr.  ANoarws.  Do  you  have  any  particular 
examples  In  mind? 

Senator  FnuirsoN.  The  one  that  stands 
out  todav  more  than  any  other  relates  to 
the  division  of  Korea  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  That  agreement,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  present  war  In  Korea,  was  made 
without  Congress  at  any  time  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  the  agree- 
ment was  a  wise  one  or  not.  Certainly  the 
events  have  proved  that  It  was  not  wise,  and 
that  our  Chief  Executives  can  mafee  mis- 
takes In  this  case  they  made — as  the  late 
norello    LaGuardla   would   hare   put    It— a 

beaut. 

Mr.  AKTRiwrs.  Tou  were  saying.  Senator 
FntcrscN.  that  Congress  might  tighten  up 
on  foreign  spending  as  a  means  of  regain- 
ing Its  voice  on  foreign  policy.  Do  you  have 
any  particular  appropriations  In  mind? 

Senator  Fdwcson.  This  la  the  way  I  look 
at  it,  Mr  Andrews.  We  have  spent  as  a  Nation 
some  $42,000,000,000  to  help  other  coun- 
tries Program  after  program  has  t>een  ini- 
tiated by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  Each  program  was 
supposed  to  accomplish  our  alms,  to  Imple- 
ment our  foreign  policy,  and  to  bring  about 
peace  But  what  happened?  All  we  did 
was  to  appropriate  money  m-lthout  getting 
an  agreeOMIlt  as  to  what  other  countries 
would    diK    Sotne    of    these    countries    Just 


don't  «pe  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  the  condi- 
tions at  will  bring  alxjut  real  peace  In  the 
world  Their  socialistic  philosophies  are  op- 
posed to  our  capitalistic  philosophy,  and  we 
don't  find  real  cocj>eraticn  from  them. 
Sometimes  I  think.  Mr.  .Andrews,  that  all  we 
are  doing  by  providing  these  handouts  Is  to 
weaken  our  own  system  and  tear  down  our 
philosophy. 

Mr.  A.NDREws.  D-i  you  have  any  evidence 
on  that.  Senator  FrxcrsoN'' 

Senator  rtacrso.v  Mr.  Andrews,  let  me 
read  to  you  from  a  news  story  from  Rome  in 
your  own  newspaper.  I  clipped  it  cut  yes- 
terday Barrett  McGu-n.  your  Rome  cor- 
respondent, says  that  Italy  Is  malting  little 
progress  in  rearming.  I  would  like  to  quote 
this  paragraph,  "Italy  has  been  waiting  for 
specific  orders  for  weapons  and  similar  sup- 
plies from  other  western  countries  but  the 
latter.  In  turn — to  a  large  extent — have  given 
Indications  that  they  are  »-altlng  first  to  see 
how  much  the  United  States  will  supply  to 
them  free  of  charge  "  Let  me  repeat  those 
last  three  words — "free  of  charge" 

Mr  Andktws.  Well,  your  p>olnt  then.  Sena- 
tor FiBcusow,  if  we  can  put  It  lu  a  crass, 
materialistic  sort  of  way.  Is  that  you  don't 
think  we're  getting  our  money  s  worth  out 
of  some  of  these  arrangements. 

Senator  natermoi*.  Suppose  I  illustrate  it 
by  talking  about  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Mr. 
Andrews.  That  was  supposed  to  assure  us 
of  a  common  defense.  The  program  and 
plan  were  supposed  to  be  made  In  advance 
of  the  spending  of  the  money.  Because  Con- 
gress Insisted  on  putting  that  provision  in 
the  plan,  we  find  this  story  In  your  paper  to 
be  true  And  we  don't  find  agreements  to 
Implement  the  Atlantic  Pact  as  Congress 
thought  It  would  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  Andszws.  Of  course  you  know.  Senatc«r 
FracusoN,  that  such  remarks  are  sure  to 
make  some  critics  attack  you  as  an  isola- 
tionist. Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  an 
isolationist? 

Senator  Feuccson.  I  certainly  am  not,  Mr. 
Andrews.  To  me.  to  be  a  real  internationalist 
you  have  to  think  of  your  own  nation  and 
the  other  nations  so  that  you  may  accom- 
plish something  for  the  good  of  all  rather 
than  just  weaken  the  economic  and  poUtlcal 
standing  of  your  own  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDRrws.  Do  you  think  we  are  weaken- 
ing our  stand.  Senator  FERCtrsoN? 

Senator  Fekcuson.  We  are  certainly  In 
danger  of  doing  that.  But  let  me  pursue  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  a  Utile  fiirther.  A 
true  internationalist  has  to  be  a  realist.  He 
must  work  to  bring  about  a  better  world  in 
fact  and  not  lust  on  the  fancy  charts  of  the 
State  Department.  The  test  should  be — will 
this.  In  fact,  bring  about  a  real  world  peace. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  give-away  boys 
at  the  State  Department  are  thinking  more 
about  their  pretty  charts  and  their  precious 
Jobs  than  they  are  about  the  overriding 
question — will   our    program    bring    peace. 

Mr  ANOarws.  I  don't  think  Secretary  Ache- 
son Is  going  to  love  you  for  that  remark. 
Senator  Febcl'son. 

Senator  Fotcusow.  Mr.  Andrews,  it  isn't  a 
question  cf  what  Mr.  Acheson  and  I  think 
Of  each  other.  It  s  a  question  of  accomplish- 
ing the  alms  of  the  American  people  In  ac- 
tually bringing  about  peace  in  the  world.  I 
think  the  American  people  want  blunt  lan- 
guage used  In  the  present  situation.  I  think 
they  are  tired  of  diplomatic  double  talk  and 
of  the.'ie  proposals  to  spend  and  sp>end  and 
spend  withcut  first  finding  out  what  we  and 
the  other  natioris-  are  going  to  eet  out  of 
the  spending  in  a  concrete  way.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  speak  out  and  be  frank  la  all 
our  discussions. 

I've  tried  to  be  brutally  frank  In  my  an- 
swers this  evening,  and  I'll  say  right  here 
and  now  that  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  my  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. If  the  people  of  Michigan  or  of  the 
Nation  don  l  agree  with  me,  I'd  like  to  hear 


from  them.  They  can  reach  me  with  a  let- 
ter or  postcard  sent  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.   AxDREws    I'll    tell   you   what   111   do. 

Senator  Piactrso!*.  I'll  drop  around  in  a  week 
or  so  and  see  what  your  mail  does  show. 
It  ought  to  t>e  Interesting. 

Senator  Ferccson  The  point  Is.  Mr.  An- 
drews, that  we  in  Cor.gress  try  to  keep  an 
open  mind  on  these  pr:.iblems.  And  that — I 
am  sorry  to  say — is  more  than  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President  try  to  do.  Judg- 
ing from  the  way  they  go  after  anyone  who 
has  the  temerity  to  dispute  tnythlns  they 
say.  That  8  why  I've  been  criticized  lor 
wanting  to  reexamine  vjme  cf  their  pro- 
grams and  why  I  ve  t>een  called  a  reexaniiuut. 


Address  bj  Hob.  Henry  Cabot  Lod{e,  Jr^ 
in  Reply  to  Vb.  Andrei  Visbinsky,  Soriet 
Delegate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

Of    M.VEYLAND 

IN  THE  SEN/TE  OF  THE  UNITED  S-^ATES 

Tuesday,  November  28  (legislatrve  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  session  of  the  PoUtical  and  Security 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Lake  S'jccess,  N.  Y..  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  LoDGEl.  in  his  capacity  as  a  United 
States  delegate,  made  a  reply  to  the 
slander  which  the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr. 
Andrei  Vishinsky,  had  been  heaping 
upon  the  United  States.  I  consider  Sen- 
ator LoDCE  as  admirably  suited  for  the 
ali-imporiant  assignment  he  accepted 
and  the  country  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  proven  statesman  of  such  worth  and 
dependability  at  this  difficult  post.  Ap- 
parently Senator  Lodge  found  the  weak 
place  in  the  Soviet  armor  and  left  the 
Soviet  delegate  without  a  reply.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Vishinsky's  face  flushed 
red.  This  speech  appears  to  have  been 
such  an  effective  way  lo  deal  with  the 
Soviets  that  I  asii  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  verbatim  report  of  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST.tTmENT    BT    THE    HONCS.«BLI    HENBT    CaEOT 

Lodge.  Jr  .  Un;T£D  States  Delicate  to  thi 

GEN'Ea.\L    ASiEMBlT.    IN     THE    FOLmCAL    ANO 
SECUaiTT    COMMnTEi: 

I  realize  that  the  hour  Is  getting  late,  and  I 
shall  not  detain  the  committee  very  long. 
I  do  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
the  £rst  time  that  I  have  ever  served  as  a 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  say  how  honored  I  ara 

to  t>e  serving  here  in  this  assemblage  cJ  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  over  the  world.  Per- 
haps because  this  is  rr.y  first  time,  my  im- 
pressions may  be  typical  of  those  of  the 
everyday  citizen.  It  is  certainly  as  an  every- 
day citizen  and  net  as  an  expert  that  I 
speak. 

Of  course,  you  can  understand  that  dur- 
ing the  past  years  I  h.ive  read  c-refully  the 
accounts  of  previous  sessions,  and  I  ex})ected. 
therefore,  when  I  came  here  to  hear  my 
country  accused  of  being  a  capita llfit-doml- 
cated,  cnide,  and  Illegal  gang  of  uannongera. 
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But  to  expect  to  hear  thM«  thln^  and  to 
tur*  rc*d  them  In  |Mlnt  U  one  thiim.  Hnd 
actually  to  sit  here  and  bear  these  things 
mlM  ta  •  wy  different  thing. 

I  IMV*  ipent  ■ubataxit tally  all  of  my  life 
In  the  United  State*.  I  hare  traTcled  some. 
I  have  l>een  ovcneaa  during  the  war.  but  foe 
2S  years  I  have  been  actlTe  In  Journalism 
and  In  American  politic*,  and  all  I  cau  say 
Is  that  the  t^ngs  I  hat*  heard  said  here 
today  and  dtirlng  the  last  few  days  about 
the  United  States  are  Just  completely  belled 
by  ray  own  eiperience. 

Let  me  glre  example*  of  a  few  sUtementa 
which  struck  me.  I  heard  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  «Mr.  Vlshtnsky)  say — 
this  waa  8  or  4  days  ano— that  he  wacU  peace 
and  understanding  with  the  United  SUtes. 
But  when  you  think.  If  only  for  1  minute,  of 
the  Insults  which  he  saw  fit  to  heap  on  the 
United  SUtea  and  Um  way  In  which  he 
Unytlgiu  and  questions  our  motives,  you  cin- 
MOt  hencttly  believe  that  hU  speech  waa  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  really  wanted  peace. 
No  one  who  really  wants  peace  with  someone 
•toe  begins  br  Insultlnf?  him. 

Then  be  said— and  I  think  I  am  quoting 
him  accurately — that  "force  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  foreign  policy."  Yet 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  hostilities  In  1945  not 
merely  demobiltaed  but  actually  disinte- 
grated  its  armed   forces — and   you  all   know 

that— thereby.  Incidentally,  facllltaiing  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
which  Is  without  precedent  in  all  our  human 
history  That  la  Ju£t  as  clear  as  the  blue  In 
the  United  Nations  fUg. 

■•  spoke  today  of  the  use  of  Japanese 
troops  In  Korea^  which  I  sincerely  l)elleve  to 
tM  without  any  foundation  whatever.  I  do 
not  think  he  can  produce  proof  of  it. 

Then  I  heard  the  representative  of  the 
SoTlet  Union  and  his  colleague  from  Po- 
laad — Mr.  Wlerblowskl — speak  with  a  lump 
la  their  collective  throats  of  the  horror  of 
lb*  atomic  bomb — which  is  certainly  very 
tev0  and  very  real — without  ever  uttering  a 
word  about  the  horrors  of  being  stuck  In  the 
stomach  with  a  bayonet  or  of  being  shot  by 
a  rifle  bullet,  or  by  an  artillery  shell,  or  of 
being  overrun  by  a  tank.  I  heard  not  a  word 
about  the  horrors  of  drowning  t>ecau8e  yotir 
abip  had  been  torpedoed  by  a  submarine. 
Not  even  a  syllable  was  uttered  about  the  ter- 
ron  of  the  concentration  camp  and  the  un- 
qiMakable  slavery  of  a  police  state. 

I  also  heard  some  Interesting  figures  about 
tbe  United  States  preparedness  effort.  We 
have  a  aa^tng  in  the  United  States  that  there 
are  lies  and  lies  and  statistlos.  and  you  can 
prove  almost  anything  you  want  to  by  flig> 
\tf*a.  If  you  want  to  take  United  States  ap- 
propriatiotis  for  military  purposes  aa  a  per- 
cantace  of  the  Federal  budget,  you  can  make 
It  locdc  very  big.  I  think  that  If  you  take  the 
p««mtaf«  which  the  United  States  pre- 
parednew  effort  is  of  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  everyday  citizen,  which  is  what  he  Uvea 
by.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  a  much 
HMller  perceotace  than  u  the  case  in  the 
Soviet  Union  I  am  quoting  from  memory 
nov,  but  I  think  I  could  prove  It  accurately 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  so  later:  that  about 
B  percent  of  the  per  capita  income  of  United 
dtlieeus  goes  Into  military  expenses, 
I  think  the  corresponding  agure  la  about 
14  percent  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  let  us  forget  at>out  those  statistics  be. 
cause  they  are  not  what  matters  when  one 
considers  military  affairs.  What  matters  of 
course  Is  no*,  the  dollars  or  the  rubles:  It  la 
the  military  power.  And  (veryone  In  this 
room  knows  that  even  if  this  preparedneae 
iitart  that  the  free  natlona  are  engaged  in 
attalna  its  maximum  potential  way  beyond 
what  Is  planned — that  even  then  It  could 
never  have  any  offenalve  capabilities  against 
the  Soviet  Cnlon.     Every  child  knows  that. 

I  heard  the  Soviet  Union  repreeentatt7e 
say  that  the  Berlin  railway  strike  of  May  and 


June  1M«  was  Inspired  by  the  United  States. 
I  understand  that  this  strike  was  Inspired  by 
nobody  other  than  t^e  16,000  strikers  them- 
selves who  had  a  legitimate  wage  grievance. 
They  were  workers  who  lived  In  the  wcEtern 
sector  of  Berlin  but  who  were  paid  In  East 
German  marks.  This  currency  was  no  good 
to  them  in  west  Berlin,  and  they  asked  to 
have  their  wages  paid  to  them  In  west  B?rlln 
marks  The  Berlin  railway  system,  ns  you 
know,  is  controlled  Irom  the  Soviet  sector  of 
the  city.  From  what  1  am  told,  the  Soviet 
Union  authorities  refused  this  demand  of  the 
workers,  and  the  workers  went  out  on  strike. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  Is  surprl<«lng  that  those 
who  come  from  countries  which  do  not  per- 
mit workers  to  strike  should  blame  the 
United  States  for  starting  a  lepitlmate  wage 
dispute.  The  fact  is  that  the  strike  whs 
eventually  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  United 
States  formula  which  guaranteed  the  workers 
payment  In  West  German  marks.  That  is 
Just  as  illustration  of  what  I  have  In  mind 
by  accuracy. 

Then,  I  heard  txnh  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Polish  representative  speak  of  America 
as  monopolistic,  when  actually,  one  of  the 
great  basic  economic  facts  about  America — 
and  that  is  something  which  you  can  all 
verify  for  yourselves — Is  that  It  is  a  com- 
petitive country  in  which  monopoly  is  ac- 
tually against  the  law.  If  1  were  to  choose 
one  word  with  which  to  describe  our  Ameri- 
can economy,  I  would  use  ■competitive" 
rather  than  "capitalistic."  I  do  not  deny 
that  occasionally  Americans,  like  all  human 
beings,  do  not  seek  to  prevent  competition: 
but  In  this  country,  when  you  try  to  prevent 
competition  you  know  you  are  doing  some- 
thing Illegal  and  will  be  pimlshed  If  cau(;ht. 

Now  I  know  that  we  In  the  United  States 
are  not  perfect.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
things  that  are  rl.;ht  in  the  United  States 
aad  more  things  that  are  wrong  than  they 
know  about.  But  in  this  country  we  are 
working  all  the  time  to  Improve  ccndltlons, 
and  I  know  we  have  made  progress. 

I  have  cited  Just  a  few  examples  of  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  In 
this  committee.  The  men  who  made  thpfie 
Statements  appear  to  be  normal  men  who 
obviously  must  know  that  these  particular 
statements  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  are 
absiu-d.  It  would  be  easy  and  perhaps  nat- 
ural, therefore,  for  me  to  dismiss  these 
speeches  as  merely  a  cynical  and  Insincere 
collection  of  deliberate  lies.  But  I  do  not  do 
that. 

The  8tran(;e  thing  is  that  I  think  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Stivlet  Union  and  Poland 
and  the  Ukrainian  8.  S  R.  (Mr.  Boranof- 
sky)  actually  believe  parts  of  that  strange 
grab  bag  of  news  clippings  alx>ut  the  United 
States,  from  which  they  quote  so  copstantly. 
I  saw  the  Polish  representative  waving  a 
copy  of  an  American  magarine  here  a  few 
day«  ago  which  contained  an  article  which 
happened  to  suit  the  argument  that  he  waa 
making  at  that  time.  He  did  so  with  an 
expression  of  triumph  on  his  face.  I  think 
his  sensation  of  triumph  was  genuine  and 
real  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
understand  what  It  Is  like  to  live  In  a  coun- 
try m-here  there  is  free  speech.  If  that  mag- 
atlne  had  appeared  in  his  country,  I  suppose 
Its  statements  would  have  had  the  consent  of 
the  Oovtrnment.  But  In  our  country  the 
magazine  simply  represents  the  editor's 
opinion,  and  most  Americans  take  full  ad- 
vanta(;e  of  the  privilege  of  disagreeing  with 
the  editor.  In  fact,  the  editor  very  often 
dlaacrees  with  the  owner  and  the  man  who 
wrote  tbe  article  disagrees  with  the  editor 
and  the  reader  dlsagreee  with  the  man  who 
wrote  the  article. 

That  is  the  way  It  Is  over  here.  We  are  a 
talkative  people.  We  talk  all  the  time.  Per- 
haps we  talk  too  much  for  our  own  good.  But 
to  pick  out  something  which  someone  has 
said  In  Tampa.  Pla..  or  out  In  luwa.  ur  any- 


where else,  and  to  say  that  that  represent* 
the  United  States  of  America  is  Jtist  fanciful. 

I  think  that  some  of  you  representatives 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.  S.  R  really  believe  that  we  are 
monopolistic.  You  believe  It  because  you 
come  from  the  world's  greatest  monopoly, 
and  you  Just  cannot  imagine  anything  else. 
You  also  have  a  Politburo  In  which  power  Is 
concentrated  In  Just  a  do«en  men.  and  you 
Just  cannot  believe  that  power  Is  so  diffused 
in  this  country  as  it  actually  is.  I  believe 
that  the  ridiculous  fairy  tales  about  domina- 
tion springs  from  the  simple  fact  that  you 
live  in  a  dominated  society  and  therefore 
cannot  conceive  of  a  society  which  Is  not 
dominated  by  somebody.  You  keep  looking 
around  all  the  time  to  see  who  Is  dominating 
this  country.     Will,  there  is  no  one. 

You  have  made  me  wonder — and  I  say  this 
in  all  sincerity — during  the  last  few  da78 
whether  you  are  not  really  frightened.  May- 
be you  are  frightened  of  us.  Maybe  you  are 
frightened  of  the  plain  people  in  your  own 
country.  But  I  know  that  a  frightened  man 
can  be  dangerous.  I  am  sorry  there  Is  fright, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  fear  will  disappear,  and  that  that 
time  will  not  be  far  off. 

I  read  recently  In  former  Prime  Minister 
Churchiirs  memoirs  that  when  Mr.  Molotov 
came  to  stay  at  Mr.  Churchill's  official  resi- 
dence curing  the  war  he  had  a  pistol  Ijeslde 

his  bed  at  all  times.  Well,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fear  In  all  countries  and  in  moat 
individuals:  but  in  many  nations  which  are 
represented  here — notably  thoee  nations 
composed  of  people  who  value  their  free- 
dom— fear  Is  not  the  prime  motive  of  thoat 
who  hold  responsible  positions. 

Obviously  the  policies  which  you  advocate 
here  would  be  very  bad  for  the  world  if  It 
should  happen  to  adopt  them.  But  I  cannot 
see  how.  In  the  long  run,  these  policies  will 
help  the  people  In  your  own  countries.  The 
people  of  your  countries  need  friends:  every 
man  needs  friends.  They  need  friends  in  the 
outside  world.  Just  as  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  all  countries  need  friends.  Now. 
I  have  been  here  since  Septemtier  18.  and  X 
have  talked  w:th  many  earnest,  Idc^lJetlc, 
and  sincere  men  and  women — •ome  of  t^e^l 
in  this  room — who  represent  many  different 
countries  and  who  would  sincerely  like  to 
have  an  efficient  working  arrangement  with 
tne  Rtisslan  people.  But  you  have  rebuffed 
them;  you  have  turned  them  down;  you  have 
made  It  impossible  for  people  who  would  like 
to  do  so  to  cooperate  with  you.  Your  poll- 
cloa  are  certainly  unpredictable,  and  there 
may  be  some  tactical  advantage  In  that  f^ct, 
but  I  cannot  think  that  the  alienation  of 
friends  throughout  the  world  Is  Intelligent. 

You  may  be  here  a*  members  of  the 
United  Natlona  In  a  purely  cynical  spirit,  so 
that  you  can  destroy  it  from  within  and  thus 
promote  your  own  form  of  world  govern- 
ment. I  get  the  extraordinary  Impression, 
however,  of  a  mixture  of  the  conspiratorial 
and  the  chUdlsh. 

As  to  whether  all  this  helps  your  own  rul- 
ing doss.  I  cannot  Judge. 

I  believe  It  la  unquestionably  bad  for  the 
long-range  Interests  of  the  everyday  men. 
wumen,  and  chUdren  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland,  and  other  coiui tries  which  are  now 
In  similar  circumstances. 

I  am  confident  that  the  condition  which 
exists  in  the  world  Is  not  going  to  last  much 
longer,  because  the  people  of  the  free  world 
whom  you  have  finally  aroused  will,  in  a 
completely  peaceful  and  orderly  way,  and 
within  a  very  few  years,  create  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  world  In  which  disputes  wli;  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation  and  other  peaceful  meth- 
ods set  forth  In  the  Charter,  rather  than  by 
the  threat  or  use  of  force.  I  think  that  time 
la  coming. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  q;>> 
preaalon  of  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stop,  when  the  creative  eaergiee  of  that  brU- 
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llant  and  gifted  P.u-sslan  people  will  be  re- 
leased: when  the  Russian  f>eople  wUl  he 
able  to  mingle  freely  with  people  oJ  other 
lands,  and  when  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  no  longer  llve^.n  terror  of  the  Red 

army. 

My  advice  is:  Stop  being  afraid. 

There  has  been  some  talk  here  of  the  great 
powers  versus  the  small  powers  We  Ameri- 
cans are  not  a  great  power  In  the  sense  that 
we  like  power  or  that  we  have  sought  it.  We 
are  essentially  little  people  whose  ancestors 
came  here  from  countries  where  they  had 
been  oppressed,  so  that  they  could  get  away 
from  p^iwer  politics  and  live  quiet  lives  of 
their  own.  We  are  becoming  powerful,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  use  that  power  as  some 
others  have  used  It  In  the  past.  We  will  use 
It,  with  the  other  peace-loving  nations,  to 
create  permanent  peace,  and.  whether  the 
dictators  like  It  or  not.  that  wUl  be  a  bless- 
ing to  all  of  suffering  humanity,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  free   world. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  of  Maisachusetti,  Before  the  United 
NatioDi  Committee  on  Complaint  of 
India  Regarding  Discrimination  Against 
Indians  by  South  Africa 
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HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  (legislative  iay  of 
Monday,  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pr?sident, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge],  United  States  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, before  Committee  I.  on  the  com- 
plaint of  India  or.  discrimination  against 
Indians  by  South  Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  confront  here  In  this  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a 
complaint  that  persons  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race  and  color. 

The  American  position  on  this  question 
was  basic  to  the  very  birth  of  our  Republic 
and  is  completely  clear  today. 

It  is  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  proclaims  that  "All  men  are 
created  equal." 

It  is  clearly  expressed  in  our  Constitution 
which  gives  us  the  thundering  mandate  "to 
establish  Justice"  and  which  says  that  no 
person,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  citizen, 
shall  be  deprived  of  life  or  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law. 

It  lays  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue  for  which 
we  fought  a  4-year  civil  war  of  unprece- 
dented— and  perhaps  unequaled — bloodshed 
and  suffering. 

The  wiping  out  of  discrimination  and  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  purposes  of  American  society. 
which  we  have  continued  to  pursue  since 
the  Civil  War. 

It  is  solemnly  announced  as  a  prime  ob- 
jective by  Ixjth  of  our  great  political  parties. 

No  one  knows  the  race  or  the  color  of  the 
unknown  soldier  who  is  buried  in  our  na- 
tlon."*l  cemetery  at  Arlington.  And  everyone 
knows  his  sacrifice. 


Of  course,  no  nation  and  no  people  are 
perfect  either  as  regards  discrimination  or 
any  other  social  evil.  Americans  are  not 
perfect.  Possibly  the  R?public  of  India,  is 
not  perfect  insofar  as  discrimination  is  con- 
cerned But  we  .Americans,  to  use  the  words 
which  Mrs.  Pandit  applied  to  her  own  coun- 
try, "work  unceasingly  to  end  discrimination 
in  every  form."  The  regrettable  fact  that 
there  is  still  some  discrimination  in  the 
United  States  or  In  India  certainly  does  not 
debar  us  from  saying  that  we  deplore  dis- 
crimination, wherever  it  may  be  practiced. 
Our  American  sys'.em  contains  a  principle  of 
correction.  In  our  country  racial  discrimina- 
tion has  no  future.  The  truth  is  that  we 
have  hitched  our  wagon  to  a  star  We  have 
not  reached  the  star,  hut  we  move  toward  it. 

This  is  no'  Just  a  self-serving  view.  The 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are  most 
close'y  affected — the  colored  people  them- 
selves— attest  to  the  fact  that  while  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  we  have 
made  great  strides  ahead  No  less  an  author- 
ity than  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  administrator  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  stated  on  June  20 
of  this  year,  In  Boston,  Mass..  •The  people 
of  America  are  responding  The  tide  is  go- 
ing our  way.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
believe  in  Inequality,  or  to  be  unconcerned 
about  It.  There  have  been  changes — some 
of    them    revolutionary — m    great    organizeU 

bodies  of  citizens.  In  scores  of  organizations. 
and  in  hundreds  of  communities.  The  idea 
has  caught  on.  The  people  are  movuig  to- 
ward equality  of   opportunity." 

We  hope  that  our  friends  in  South  Africa, 
whose  sons  are  now  fighting  heroically  for 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  will  move  with 
us  in  that  same  direction. 

I  am  not  going  iu'^o  the  legal  and  techni- 
cal questions  concerning  whatever  actual 
and  concrete  powers  the  United  Nations  may 
possess  in  a  matter  of  this  Itind  and  will  not 
challenge  in  detail  the  well-expressed  argu- 
ment of  the  delegation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  on  these  aspects.  It  does  seem  clear, 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  race  and  color  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  that 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Charter 
which  prohibits  or  discourages  the  United 
Nations  from  making  a  declaration  of  senti- 
ment on  such  a  subject.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trary could  be  cogently  argued.  It  seema 
equally  clear  that  common  sense  also  indi- 
cates that  the  wiping  out  of  dlscrimindtlon 
cannot  be  effectively  imposed  by  force  from 
without,  and  that  the  l>est  chance  for  prog- 
ress lies  in  moving  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  United  States  delegation  hopes  that 
progress  will  be  made  and  that  it  will  be  sure 
and  steady.  We  will  welcome  all  reports  of 
progress  from  whatever  part  of  the  world 
thev  may  come — from  the  United  States, 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  from 
India,  or  elsewhere. 

Whatever  the  legal  flaws  of  any  pending 
proposal  may  be.  this  is  not  essentially  a 
legal  question.  It  is  a  burning  question 
which  goes  to  the  fundamentals  of  mans 
humanity  to  man.  It  is  a  spiritual  question 
on  which  massive  statements  have  been 
made  in  many  of  the  worlds  great  religions. 
We  are  men  of  many  faiths  here.  For  us 
who  are  Christians.  St.  Paul  said:  "There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  Is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Leviticus  tells  us:  "But 
the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou 
Shalt  love  him  as  thyself." 

For  you  who  are  Buddhists,  there  Ls  the 
declaration.  "All  men  are  equal  " 

For  you  who  are  Hindus  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
says:  "Those  whose  minds  are  thus  set  on 
equality  have  even  here  overcome  their  be- 
ing. God  is  pure,  and  is  the  same  in  all. 
Therefore,  they  are  established  in  God." 


For  you  who  are  Jewt  It  is  written  in  yotir 
ancient  txx)ks:  "The  heathen  Ls  thy  nelgh- 
l>or.  thy  brother:  to  wrou^  him  is  to  sin." 

For  you  who  are  Moslems  the  Koran  quotes 
God  as  saying  "We  have  divided  you  into 
tribes  and  nations  for  greater  facility  of  m- 
te.'-course  and  recognition  among  you;  the 
most  honored  among  you  In  the  sight  of 
God  is  t.he  one  who  leads  the  most  righteous 
life  "  The  Prophet  sa>-s  "Men  are  all  equal 
lifce  the  fingers  of  a  hand,'  and  "You  are  all 
descended  from  Adam,  and  Adam  was  cre- 
ated out  of  clay." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  voices  to  which 
the  United  Nations  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

I  understand  that  representatives  of  all 
three  parties  have  expressed  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  find  a  peaceful  way. 

The  United  Slates  delegation  favors  the 
initiative  by  the  delegation  of  Brazil,  sup- 
ported by  the  delegations  of  Bolivia.  Den- 
mark. Norway,  and  Sweden  .\s  the  distin- 
guished delegate  from  Brazil  pointed  out  in 
submitting  his  resolution,  it  is  our  concern 
to  employ  all  our  diligence  and  resources  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  matter. 

If  we  are  to  give  real  meaning  to  our  obli- 
gations under  the  Charter,  we  must  continue 
to  encourage  the  parties  to  thresh  out  their 
differences  in  the  light  of  the  broad  alms  of 
the  Charter,  and  to  hope  that  with  patience 
and    understanding    those    j>ersons.    whether 

Indian.  Paki:?tam.  or  South  African,  who 
have  direct  responsibilities  for  these  matters 
will  respond  to  the  initiative  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  it. 


Address  by  National  Commander  of  die 
American  Legion  Before  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  SEN.'^TE   OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  :7t,  1959 

Mr.  CAPEH.\RT.  Mr.  President.  I 
^Esk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
"in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Erie  Cocke,  Jr., 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  the  annual  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appreciation 
luncheon,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans  this  annual  luncheon 
given  by  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  leaders  of  the  American  Legiun 
is  always  a  happy  occasion.  It  is  founded 
on  the  great  American  virtues  of  friendliness 
and  good  fellowship.  These  are  qualilies 
desperately  needed  In  our  troubled  world  to- 
day. 

It  takes  friendship  to  produce  good  fellow- 
ship. It  takes  good  fellowship  to  make  a 
good  neighborhood.  It  takes  good  neighbor- 
hoods to  make  a  good  Nation.  It  takes  gjod 
nations  to  make  a  good  world. 

Our  common  objective  here  today  Is  to 
make  the  whole  world  a  good  neighborhood. 
In  that  cause  all  of  us  here  are  earnestly 
united.  W'e  all  want  human  freedom  en- 
shrined In  enduring  peace 

But  we  are  livmg  In  a  world  that  has  been 
split   in  two   by   evil   forces — the   forces   of 
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hatred,  ot  ktcmI  and  of  lust  for  power — am 
nptwented  by  the  ttntster  phtloaophy  of 
oommunUna  whoee  chief  «pa«tle  U  Soviet 
Russia.  The  ruthleM  men  behind  this  pagan 
doctrine  of  communism  bellcre  only  in  force. 
They  consider  good  will  and  frtendllnesa  only 
Mi  wifjom  of  weakness  to  be  taken  advantage 
4f.  By  their  own  pronouncements  they  have 
declared  that  any  means  Justify  their  ends 
and  thus  have  removed  all  basis  of  Integrity 
and  trust  In  which  free  men  of  good  will 
could  achieve  an  area  of  peaceful  under- 
standing with  them 

What  I  am  about  to  say  here  today  may 
eome  aa  a  shock  to  some  of  you.  My  pur- 
poM  la  to  shock  you.  My  talk  here  can 
atrft  no  better  purpoae  than  to  wake  up  all 
th*  people  Do  not  consider  the  American 
Lt^km  militaristic  or  me  as  an  alarmist. 
Remember  that  we  of  the  American  Leelon 
have  a  right  to  be  more  realistic.  We  know 
war  at  first  hand.  Thu  gives  us  a  clearer 
perspective  of  things  as  tbey  really  are  In 
f  HrtT>g  about  war  and  danger  of  war  we  do 
not  oonccm  ourselves  with  tmprnrtlcal  Ideal - 
taa  or  wishful  thinking.  We  deal  with  real 
eondltions. 

There  ara  eertaln  grim  facta  which  every 
American  must  recognln  today  m  the  ABC's 
oC  American  survival. 

0OTtet   Russia  Is  our  deadlv  enemv. 

Soviet  RuMla  Ik  aUo  the  deadly  enemy  of 
hHIMn  {TMMom  everywhere 

SovWt  Ruaaia  la  pursuing  a  master  plan  for 
VorUl  eonquest. 

The  war  lords  of  Aovlet  Russia  are  using 
communum  only  aa  a  tool  of  world  enslave, 
mant.  It  is  the  moat  effective  Ux)l  ever  uaed 
by  any  dictator  becattaa  It  la  the  moal  veraa' 
tile  Uiol  ever  Inwnted  It  can  be  made  to 
■Man  so  many  different  things  to  so  many 
tfUterent  elamea  and  maasea.  That  Is  why 
oomnunUnB  baa  b«tn  to  guccw ful  in  creai. 
Ing  red  fifth  columns  everywhere.  But  we 
must  never  furxet  that  the  driving  urge  be- 
hind commuuum  Is  Russian  Imperlallxm. 

rinaJly.  every  American  must  realize  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  aave  us  from  the 
perils  of  communism  But  a  strung  America 
can  aave  the  United  Nations. 

Only  a  strong  Amer'ca — which  means  an 
America  aaXe  to  be  with— can  serve  at  the 
international  rallying  point  (or  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  In  a  united  and  a  success- 
ful resistance  to  expanding  world  com- 
munlam. 

This,  my  fellow -Amerlcaas.  la  the  lo«fle 
behind  the  American  Legion's  1951  peace 
througb  strvogth  program 

In  AghtlBg  for  American  strength  for 
p«ao9  by  compulsion — and  that  la  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  make  aure  of  peace — 
the  American  Lagloa  aaka: 

1.  Knactmenw  by  Cougreaa  without  further 
delay  of  a  univeraal  military  training  law  as 
tba  manpower  framework  of  a  mtxl^rn 
AflMClcan  defense  establishment  plus  Im- 
total  mobllUtatlon  of  our  Armed 
to  a  full  war  footing.  We  need  the 
full  draft  to  meet  our  immediate  peril  We 
need  UMT  for  the  long  pull  as  the  must  ef- 
fcctlye  and  leaat  coctly  system  of  maintaining 
neoMMry  national  preparedness.  The 
ABMTloan  Ltffton  believes  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  world  war  III.  We  believe  that  only  our 
Immediate  total  mobilUatlon  will  discourage 
Communist  leaders  from  starting  a  total  war. 

2.  Strengthening  of  our  own  Internal  se- 
curity through  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
new  Communist-control  law  to  the  end  of  at 
least  Immobilizing  every  CommunUt  beach- 
head In  the  Unlt«d  States.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  Soviet  Russia,  we  don't  want 
to  be  faced  at  the  s;ime  time  with  the  neces- 
alty  of  fighting  a  vicious  red  fifth  column  at 
home. 

3.  Curtailment  or  ellmliuttlott  of  every 
poealble  public  and  private  iirin— iillal  ex- 
penditure 

Ftum  now  on  national  security  mtut  have 
first  call  up<in  our  national  wealth  Our  Oev- 
ernment,  must  take  the  lead  in  draatic  re- 


ductlona    In    all     non-defense     c.-^itj.      Our 
people  must  follow  the  Government  8  lead 

American  dollars  must  become  fighting 
dollars.  They  will  have  no  business  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Jingling  as  spare  cosh  In 
Individual  pockets. 

We  can  never  shrink  from  the  cost  of  the 
defense  of  our  freedom,  hovrever  stupendous 
It  may  be.  The  only  alternative  U  life  upon 
our  bended  kneee  as  alaves  of  an  alien  dic- 
tator 

It  la  part  nf  Soviet  Russia's  master  plan 
to  Increase  the  cost  of  our  defenae  to  ruin- 
ous proportions  In  the  hope  we  will  spend 
ourselves  Into  disaster.  Joe  Stalin  Is  count- 
In?^  on  our  economic  bankruptcy.  He  be- 
lieves fondly  this  Is  the  surest  and  safest 
way  of  destroying  America  without  the  firing 
of  one  Russian  RUn  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

This  Is  a  threat  which  can  only  be  met 
by  American  wUllntfness  to  undergo  unprece- 
dented Individual  and  collective  eacrlflces. 
The  American  way  of  life  has  always  been 
luxurious.  Wo  shall  have  to  settle  for  an 
American  way  of  life  thnt  can  remain  free 
onlv  If  It  becomes  frugal. 

This  la  the  rui;(;ed  path  that  stretches 
ahead  of  all  of  us.  We  are  facing  record 
taxes.  Increasing  0<ivernm*nt  controls,  and 
growing  civilian  shortaRes.  There  la  no  re- 
lief In  sight.  If  we  escape  total  wnr  In  the 
Immediate  future,  we  shall  face  years  of  con- 
tinuing International  tensions  and  recurring 
national  emergencies.  We  cannot  paaa  this 
•terneat  of  all  tests  of  our  patriotism  on  a 
basla  of  l^lltlrs  as  tisual.  buslneaa  as  usual, 
pleasure  as  usual,  and  spending  as  usual.  All 
of  us  must  return  to  the  old-faahloned 
American  virtues  of  hard  work,  thrift,  and 
sacrifice  We  must  not  tolt-rate  shirkers  In 
cur  mid«t. 

There  are.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  only  shirk- 
ers In  America  today  hut  actually  men  who 
call  themaelvea  Americans  and  yet  who  for 
a  "fast  buck"  are  willing  to  sell  out  our 
country. 

I  am  referring  to  merchants,  brckers,  ex- 
porters  and  shippers  who  are  trading  with 
our  enemies.  They  consider  it  clever  to  find 
loopholes  In  our  laws  and  In  our  expH>rt  li- 
cense regulations  to  carry  on  commerce  with 
Communist  nations.  Theae  men  nipy  be 
within  the  law  but  they  are  traitors  to  Amer- 
ica. They  should  be  dealt  with  as  enemies. 
These  renegade  Americans  are  supplying 
Red  China  with  copper,  steel,  oil,  armor  plate, 
machine  tools,  scrap,  and  other  supplies 
which  help  build  up  Communist  wnr  ma- 
chines They  are  helping  to  load  the  guns 
with  which  American  soldiers  are  being 
killed. 

Government  officials  who  connive  with 
these  blackguards  or  whose  stupidity  permits 
this  criminal  trading  are  guilty  of  diplo- 
matic murdtr.  Their  excuse  la.  "Are  we  at 
war  with  China?"  Such  ufflclals  are  morally 
bankrupt.  Intellectually  deficient,  and  pa- 
triotically degraded.  They  should  l>e  In- 
stantly dismissed  and  branded  for  life  aa 
unfit  for  any  public  oAce. 

The  devious  subterfuges  by  which  these 
•hlpments  are  made  to  Chinese  CommuuUta 
and  the  manner  in  which  bureaucratic  knaves 
condone  this  trading  were  expcaed  In  re- 
cent newspaper  articles.  Every  loyal  Ameri- 
can should  protest  this  arming  uf  our 
enemies  to  his  Senator  and  to  his  Coofress- 
man  lu  strongest  terms.  Senator  HxaanT  R. 
O'CoMOB,  of  Maryland,  Is  opening  closed  com- 
mittee bearings  on  this  trading  with  Rtd 
China  In  Waahlngton  today. 

This  unscrupulous  trading  with  Red  China 
Is  particularly  i^rfldlous  at  this  tune.  We 
are  living  In  fateful  h<<urs  Red  China  has 
Intervened  in  Niirth  Ki)rea.  The  Kremlin 
gang's  most  fervent  desire  Is  to  embroil  us 
In  a  larxe-scale  war  with  Red  China.  We 
have  nothing  to  gain  In  such  a  war.  Russia 
has  everything  to  gain.  We  cannut  match 
Chinas  manpower.  China  Is  n<>t  our  real 
enemy  Soviet  Russia  is  An  all-out  w.ir 
with  China  can  only  bleed  us  to  the  point 


where  the  big  Red  army  of  Soviet  Russia 
can  flatten  us  like  a  steam  roller.  We  could 
kill  millions  of  Chinese  and  drop  A-bombs 
on  Chinese  cities.  The  net  reeult  would  be 
that  we  would  only  weaken  China  to  make 
her  more  amenable  to  Moscow  direction,  lose 
countless  precious  American  lives,  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  and  deplete 
our  stock  of  atomic  weapons.  In  the  end.  if 
we  did  win  such  a  war,  what  would  the 
victory  profit  us?  Wed  still  have  Soviet 
Rtissta  to  deal  with. 

Red  China  Is  only  a  symptom  of  world 
disease.  No  responsible  surgeon  would  dare 
endanger  the  life  of  a  critically  111'  patient 
by  trying  to  cure  the  symptoms.  No  respon- 
sible businessman  would  attempt  to  solve  a 
serious  financial  problem  by  quarreling  with 
his  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Intelligent  approach  to  any  problem, 
and  particularly  to  the  problem  of  survival. 
Is  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem and  deal  with  the  cause. 

The  time  for  that  resolute  and  drastic 
action  has  come. 

The  sooner  we  serve  notice  on  Soviet  Russia 
that  we  will  not  fight  any  more  satellites 
which  she  elects  to  "sick"  on  us  but  shall 
hold  Moscow  responsible  for  any  further 
aggression  and  uxe  all  of  our  strength  to 
destroy  the  breeding  place  of  world  trouble 
the  betur  off  we  will  be. 

It  Is  useless  to  make  threats  unleu  we 
can  carry  them  out. 

But  this  Is  a  threat  which  our  survival 
drmanUs.  Wo  must  build  our  strength  to 
make  such  a  threat  good  That  demands 
Immediate  mobilisation  of  uur  Armed  Forces 
to  full  war  etrengtb,  Immediate  enactment 
of  UMT,  a  tough  polloy  toward  all  Commu- 
nlau  and  traitors  at  homo,  and  a  full  realira- 
tion  and  patriotic  willingness  to  bear  the 
burden  of  sacrifice  which  this  "operation 
survival"  requires. 

We  must  condition  ourselves  for  the  most 
savage  period  In  all  of  cur  history.  But 
how  many  of  us  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  twilight  which  Is  descending  on  our 
American  way  of  life?  How  many  of  you 
buslnessmeu  have  discussed  this  at  luuch, 
instead  of  business  as  usual?  How  many  of 
our  civic,  fraternal,  professional,  buslr^ecs. 
labor,  and  other  groups  have  pondered  the 
Immediate  perils  that  beset  us  all?  How 
many  of  us  have  made  our  opinions  known 
to  our  Members  of  Congress? 

Lets  make  It  clear  to  the  world  that  we 
are  united  on  a  resolute  proKraxu  of  peace 
through  strength. 

America  la  a  nation  of  free  Americans. 
Here  the  Individual  counts.  We  are  living 
In  a  land  of  the  free  because  It  has  always 
been  the  home  of  the  brave. 

We  can  keep  It  thr.t  way,  all  of  us  together, 
with  God's  help.  We  can  do  It  because  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  word  "American" 
always  has  been  found  In  the  last  four  letters, 
which  spell  "I  can." 


German  Rearmament — What  Do  the 
Germans  Really  Think? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    WrW    TCXK 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RSPHBaSNTATIVEd 

Monday.  Norrmber  27,  1950 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr  Spewker.  the  ap- 
pended article  from  the  November  19, 
1950.  edition  of  This  Week  reveals  the 
necessity  for  procerding  with  wisdom 
and  discretion  on  the  question  of  rearm- 
in-;  Germany  within  the  framework  of  a 
wti>tiia  European  defense  force.     Ths 
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author,  William  L  Shirer,  is  one  of  our 
best  known  and  most  experienced  corre- 
spondents and  commeniaiors: 

What  Do  thi  GEE.ii.\.Ns  Re\llt  Think? 
(By  William  L.  Shirer) 

Over  the  free  world's  continuing  concern 
about  the  problem  of  rearming  Western  Ger- 
many hangs  a  cloud  of  questions.  Will  the 
Oermans  be  dejjendnble  partners  in  the 
Struggle  with  the  east?  Are  their  hearts 
really  with  the  west?  Have  they  finally  shed 
their  allegiance  to  nazism?  How  do  they 
feel  about  having  a  new  German  army? 

Summed  up,  the  question  comes  to  this: 
What  do  the  Germans  really  think? 

Recently.  I  spent  hours  on  end.  day  after 
day,  probing  the  minds  of  Germans  in  Ber- 
lin and  the  Rhlneland.  and  I  confess  that  I 
came  away  not  only  exhausted  but  confused. 
Fortunately,  we  do  net  have  to  depend  on 
the  findings  of  one  observer,  or  even  a  hand- 
ful of  observers,  to  get  a  picture  of  what 
postwar  Germans  are  thinking. 

For  5  years  the  American  Government 
has  had  a  team  of  public-opinion  experts 
exploring  the  minds  of  the  German  people. 
Set  up  In  1945  as  the  Opinion  Surveys 
Branch,  Information  Services  Division  of 
Military  Government,  and  later,  when  clvll- 
le'i  rule  supplanted  the  military,  as  the  Re- 
actions Analysis  Staff,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
under  the  High  Commissioner  for  Oermany, 
this  group  has  conducted  over  100  full-scale 
publlc-oplnlo'i  surveys  in  tha  United  Utates 
•one  The  method  has  been  Interviews  by 
a  staff  of  130  trained  Otrmani  sut)ervis«<l  by 
4  American  professional  pollster* 

Publlo  opinion  polls,  as  wo  learned  from 
the  sad  experience  of  Messrs.  Gallup  and 
Roper  In  the  last  Presidential  election,  may 
not  be  an  infallible  basis  for  predicting  how 
people  will  vote  But  we  are  concerned  In 
Germany  with  what  i>eople  think  To  de- 
termine thU.  scientifically  designed  polls 
covering  ail  strau  of  the  population  have. 
I  believe,  a  good  deal  of  validity.  Careful 
study  of  the  surveys  made  in  Germany  over 
the  5  years  reveals  some  Interesting  an- 
swers to  our  questions  about  a  people  whose 
government  has  instigated  two  World  Wars  In 
the  lifetime  of  every  American  over  35.  and 
the  people  whom  now  we  are  courting — not 
without  certain  misgivings  from  some  of  our 
western  allies. 

The  most  Important  question  put  to  the 
German  people  by  our  pollsters  concerned 
their  attitude  toward  nazism  Did  they 
think  national  socialism  was  a  bad  idea,  or 
a  good  Idea  badly  carried  out?  A  majority 
of  all  classes,  our  surveyors  found,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  nazism  was  a  good  Idea,  but  badly 
carried  out.  Moreover,  this  majority  has 
been  growing  as  the  Germans  have  had  time 
to  think  the  matter  over.  Whereas  from 
December  1945  to  November  1947,  52  per- 
cent considered  Hitlerism  a  good  Idea,  today 
59  percent  see  It  In  that  light.  Conversely, 
the  first  3  years  after  the  war  38  percent 
were  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  nazism 
was  a  bad  idea.  Today  only  30  percent  think 
It  was  bad. 

FACTS    WE    SHOnj)    NOT    IGMOKS 

The  official  report  of  the  Reactions  Analy- 
sis Staff  concludes  rather  sorrowfully:  "The 
fact  that  a  majority  of  United  States  zone 
Germans  are  still  unaware  of,  or  choose  to 
avoid  analysing,  the  intrinsic  character  of 
national  socialism  should  not  be  ignored  " 

Not  to  be  ignored,  too.  Is  the  German  atti- 
tude toward  democracy  and  freedom,  those 
two  glories  of  western  civilization  which  we 
Americans  are  willing  to  fight  for.  In  three 
visits  I  hare  made  to  Germany  since  the  end 
of  the  war  I  could  not  find  much  interest  ni 
democracy.  When  our  pollsters  asked  the 
people.  "Do  you  believe  that  the  Germans 
today  could  actually  govern  themselves  dem- 
ocratically?" less  than  half  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  third  took  an  outright  nega- 
tive view,  and  the  rest  said  they  had  no 
opinion  cue  way  or  the  other. 


"Clearly."  commented  our  surveyors,  "a 
laree  proportion  of  United  States  zone  Ger- 
mans lack  confidence  in  their  ability  to  man- 
age their  affairs  In  a  democratic  way." 

From  my  observations  I  would  add  that 
they  lacked  not  only  confidence  but  Interest. 
And  indeed  this  was  borne  out  In  another 
survey  made  by  the  analysis  staff. 

POLmCS?        WHO    C.^EES! 

The  question  asked  was.  "Are  you  yotirself 
interested  In  political  affairs,  cr  do  you  pre- 
fer to  leave  that  to  others?"  More  than  60 
percent  were  quite  content  to  leave  politics 
to  others. 

What  about  freedom,  which  we  of  the  west 
hold  so  dear?  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  religion,  of  elections? 

Hitler  took  these  freedoms  away  from  the 
Germans  and  in  return  offered  economic  se- 
curity. My  own  on-the-spot  observations 
were  that  the  Germans  did  not  mind  this  ex- 
change too  much.  I  always  hoped  that  my 
findings  were  wrong.  So  I  was  Interested  In 
the  answer  the  Germans  gave  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"Which  of  these  types  of  government 
would  you  personally  choose  as  better. 

"1.  A  government  which  offers  the  people 
economic  security  and  the  possibility  of  a 
good  Income? 

"2.  A  government  which  guarantee*  free 
elections,  freedom  of  speech,  free  press,  and 
religious  freedom?" 

AN   ARBrnUBV  CHOICt 

six  out  of  ten  Oermans  answered  thty 
would  prefer  economic  security  to  civil  lib- 
erties The  choice  admittedly  was  somewhat 
arbitrary.  ■  But  when  the  same  question  was 
put  to  Americans  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity said  they  wanted  basic  freedonu  rather 
than  comfortable  incomet. 

Asked  which  rlghu  they  would  give  up  In 
return  for  economic  security,  most  Germans 
Indicated  they  would  relinquish  first  the 
freedofti  to  vote  for  the  political  party  of  their 
choice;  next  the  freedom  to  read  what  they 
pleased. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  our  present  fight 
for  freedom  in  a  world  whose  liberties  are 
threatened  by  the  Communist  tyranny  does 
not  arouse  quite  the  same  lire  In  German 
hearts  as  It  does  In  ours. 

It  is  not  that  communism  holds  any  at- 
traction for  the  Germans.  In  a  free  election 
even  the  Germans  In  the  east  would  reject 
the  Communist  ticket  by  10  to  1.  But 
not  having  tasted  much  freedom  in  their 
lives  or,  one  mieht  add.  In  their  long  history, 
the  Germans  do  not  covet  It  as  dearly  as 
Englishmen  or  Americans,  whose  experience 
has  been  of  another  kind. 

StTEK-R.^ClSM    DECUNES 

What  about  anti-Semitism  in  Germany? 
Did  it  die  with  Hitler?  One  question  the 
American  poll  takers  have  frequently  asked 
of  Germans  Is :  "Do  you  think  some  races  are 
inferior  to  others?" 

Since  there  are  virtually  no  Negroes  in 
Germany,  no  Red  Indians  or  Asiatics,  it  is  a 
fair  surmise  that  most  people  answering  the 
question  had  the  Jews  In  mind.  In  1948.  43 
percent  thought  some  races  were  inferior,  and 
46  percent  thought  they  were  not. 

Today,  however,  onlv  34  perce.nt  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  racial  superiority.  More 
than  half — 56  percent — say  they  do  not. 

Our  polls  have  also  delved  into  the  ques- 
tion of  war  guilt.  The  querry:  "What  do  you 
really  believe  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
last  war — Germany,  other  countries,  or  par- 
ticular  cLrcumstances?" 

In  1947  only  a  relatively  small  minority — 
26  percent — admlttea  to  any  German  respcn- 
sibllity.  The  majority — 55  percent — blamed 
the  war  on  particulau-  circumstances. 

Since  1947  there  has  been  some  awakening 
on  this  subject.  Today  37  percent — still  a 
minority,  to  be  sure,  but  a  sizable  one — ad- 
jnit  Germany's  responsibility  for  the  war. 


"STA3-IN-BACK"    THrOKT 

As  to  why  Germany  was  defeated.  38  per- 
cent of  all  Germans,  according  to  one  of  our 
surveys,  believe  It  was  because  of  treachery. 
Whether  this  state  of  mind  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  general  t)elief  in  a  "stab-in-the- 
back"  theory,  such  as  Hitler  exploited  so  suc- 
cessfully after  the  First  Wor'.d  War,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

At  the  beginning;  of  this  article  I  posed  the 
question:  "Are  the  hearts  ol  the  Germans 
really  with  the  west?" 

We  ought  never  to  forget  that  frequently 
in  history  the  Germans  have  allied  them- 
selves with  the  east  and  with  Russia — twice 
between  the  wars  with  Soviet  Russia.  Stalin 
has  suggested  that  a  new  Russo-German 
alliance  might  dominate  the  world.  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor,  the  British  historian  and  authority 
on  Germany,  argued  recently  that  "whoso- 
ever builds  up  the  military  power  of  Germany 
is  presenting  Russia  with  an  ally  " 

DOXJBItt'L    "NO    opinions" 

Our  pells,  however.  Indicate  that  the  Ger- 
man people  favor  lining  up  with  the  west. 
Six  out  of  10  Germans  .say  they  are  for  a 
union  of  west  European  states  Only  a 
hand'ul  are  flatly  against  it,  though  It  la 
slgniflcant  that  nearly  40  percent  have  no 
opinion 

An  fi)r  the  Atlantic  Pact.  6  out  of  lo  Oer- 
mnna  at  leant  have  heard  of  It.  and  of  theae 
tl.rrp-fi'urths  believe  Oerniany  should  par- 
ti' Hiutr  in  It 

A  clear  majority  (<J3  percent  in  ihr  Utiitrd 
Slates  Bone.  90  percent  in  wettern  Ilrrtln. 
and  76  percent  In  Bremen  1  favor pd  o«rm.'»ti 
participation  In  a  western  lurojMritn  defen- 
sive army  within  the  Atlantic  Piict  Forty- 
five  percent  cipiM>aed  an  independeni  Ger- 
man army,  43  percent  favored  U 

This  i«  a  fairly  heultliy  Mgii,  it  seems  to 
me.  C'lniiiderini;  what  we  have  ixperienced 
from  German  militarism  in  the  past. 

The  youths  of  Germany,  who  would  bare 
to  do  the  flghtin?,  were,  to  Jud>fe  from  talks 
I  had  with  young  men,  much  less  enthusi- 
astic atxjut  any  kind  of  army  than  their 
elders.  This  was  borne  out  by  recent  polls 
at  Munich  University  and  at  &langen  Uni- 
versity. 

WANT   TO    BE    SOLDIERS? 

"Suppose  Germany  had  an  army  again — 
would  you  want  to  become  a  soldier?" 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  students  at  Mu- 
nich and  91  pe.'cent  at  Erlangen  replied  "No." 
Some  70  percent  of  the  students  were  war 
veterans:    they  had  had   enough. 

The  pollsters'  peep  into  the  postwar  Ger- 
man mind  reveals  a  people  who:  (1|  Have 
not  shed  their  leanings  toward  nazism;  (2) 
do  not  care  much  about  the  freedoms  we 
Americans  are  fighting  fcr:  i3  i  scarcely  share 
our  confidence  in  the  democratic  way  of  life; 
(4)  do  not  believe  Germ.any  responsible  for 
the  last  war;  (5)  are  inclined  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  west,  though  their  youth 
would  prefer  to  let  others  do  the   fighting. 

"Know  your  enemy!"  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers used  to  proclaim.  Perhaps  It  is  wise 
to  know  your  friends,  toe.  To  knew  them 
may  spare  us  later  disillusionment,  as  we 
found  to  our  sorrow  in  the  case  ol  one  of 
our  gallant  allies  in  the  late  war. 


The  Long  Island  Rail  Tragedies 
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HON.  W.  KINGSLAND  MACY 

or  NEW  Ycr.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  MACY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
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wi&h  to  amplify  and  add  to  the  brief 
comment  I  made  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  caUing  the  attention 
of  my  collea«?u«  to  the  sUrk  disa5ter 
twise  stnkin.'  at  travelers  of  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  which  serves  my  con- 
•iitueocy. 

As  many  of  you  know,  on  November 
22.  a  few  hours  l)efore  the  advent  of 
Thanks^Ting  E)ay.  77  persons  died  m 
Kt'w  Gardens  when  two  trains  plowed 
mto  each  other,  and  earlier,  on  February 
17  of  this  year.  33  lives  were  lost  at 
Rock\iUe  Center  because  a  veteran  engi- 
neer ran  through  a  stop  signaL  Besides 
the  terrible  toll  taiten  by  death,  both 
crashes  shocked  and  pitifully  injured 
huodreds  of  persons  Both  caused  Kreat 
floancial  loss  in  rolling  stock  and  dam- 
age suits  to  a  company  already  bankrupt 
and  seemingly  unable  to  furnish  to  its 
S.000.000  users  the  safe  and  expeditious 
MTTiee  requisite  to  the  greatest  and 
fMt«t-growing  commuter  area  in  the 
Nation. 

The  catastrophes  occurred  within  9 
months  of  each  other — the  second  before 
the  courts  had  had  time  to  review  the 
cteims  of  those  bereft  and  maimed  by 
ttM  first  The  disaster  in  February  out- 
raged the  people  of  my  confiituency 
when  they  learned  it  could  have  been 
prevented  by  an  automatic  tripper  de- 
vice halting  the  train  made  runaway  by 
what  ILi  tragedy -weighted  engineer, 
when  charged  with  manslaughter,  de- 
scribed as  his  "blacking  out." 

The  three  bodies  to  which  my  county 
of  Suffolk  had  a  right  to  appeal— the 
Congress,  the  Slate  legislature,  and  Us 
board  of  supervisors — moved  concertcdly 
for  constructive  relief.  Attempt  was 
made  to  attack  tlae  problem  from  two 
angles.  Watchfulness  against  the  ever- 
present  shortcomings  of  the  individual  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hani  pro- 
vision for  perfecting  mechanical  safe- 
guards. Toward  that  end.  after  long 
consulUation  with  mc.  Assemblyman 
Khi-hA  T.  Barrett,  of  the  second  assembly 
district  of  Suffolk  County,  introduced  a 
biU  into  the  NVw  York  State  Legislature. 
and  I  offered  House  Resolution  508  here 
In  the  Federal  Congres??.  Both  bill  and 
resolution  were  formally  endorsed  unani- 
mously by  the  Stiffolk  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  Albany  measure.  Introduced  In  Uie 
MMBxbly  on  March  7.  sought  to  amend 
Ite  State  sUtute  in  relation  to  the  au- 
thority of  its  public  service  commission 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  optratixi*.  personnel  of  railroads. 
It  provided: 

At  ie«st  twice  In  each  year  the  eommli- 
•Ion  ftball  r«vi«w  the  record*  of  all  op«rat- 
Inf  personnel  of  nulroMla  subject  to  their 
JurtacUotton  mini  BhaU  a^^o  esubiUh  rules 
and  regttiatkfn  rvquirtng  periodic  phjrslcftl 
czamluatlOQe  ot  aU  prraooa  wtK»e  duties  are 
such  as  to  render  tbeu  respooslble  for  public 
safety.  Anj  persou  whose  record  of  vloU- 
tlona  of  company  or  oommueiun  rules  or 
vtooee  physical  oondltlon  is  such  that  his 
•ooUntied  eaployaMmt  would  jeopardize 
yMH  aaltty  asy  be  suspended  or  du- 
BlMMl  upon  order  of  the  eommleslon  after  a 
taarteg  before  tbe  tiomwlsiinn.  or  a  member 
er  duly  sutborlaed  omcer  thereof,  at  which 
such  pemon  »hall  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  may  be  represented  tj  couuj^t. 
la  any  case,  where  au  ortfcr  oi  dUmUtal  may 


be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  sfalnst  a  person  who  u  eligible  for  re- 
tirement, an  order  directing  and  compeUlng 
rturcmeni  may  tie  made  In  lieu  thereof. 

Both  the  senate  and  the  assembly  at 
AltMiny  disregarded  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  railroad  union  lobbyists  and 
passed  the  bill,  but  this  life-saving 
measure  was  killed  by  the  veto  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey.  It  must  be  small  consola- 
tion to  the  families  of  the  dead,  maimed. 
and  injured  that  the  Governor  felt  that 
the  bill  "would  produce  waste  and  un- 
necessary cost."  particularly  since  the 
bill  was  designed  to  guard  against  the 
very  element  which,  according  to  him. 
was  probably  the  cause  of  this  latest 
accident — human  failure. 

Although  long  ago  the  legislature 
created  a  powerful  public  service  com- 
mission delegating  to  that  somewhat 
sluggish  body  powers  compreheniiive  in 
scope,  .session  after  se.sf;ion  it  meticu- 
lously perfects  the  State  motor  vehicle 
law  until  It  is  now  a  detailed  blueprint 
governing  the  every  movement  of  pas- 
senger car  and  truck.  Or.  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  bills  introducer  In  urL;:ns 
Governor  Dewey  to  affix  his  signature: 

Our  vehicle  and  trnfflc  law  confers  upon 
the  corrunlaaloner  of  motor  vehicles  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  suspend  or  revoke  a 
driver's  license  whenever  the  operator  Is  in- 
volved In  an  accident  cnuslng  personal  In- 
Jury.  It  provides  for  mandatory  revocation 
when  an  operator  is  found  in  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  law  three  limes  within  a  period  of 
18  months.  Revocation  is  mandatory  under 
our  law  in  cases  of  Intoxication.  The  law 
even  provides  for  suspension  and  revocation 
In  cases  involving  property  damage  where 
flnancLil  responsibility  cannot  be  shown. 
Under  the  general  business  law  we  suspend 
or  revolce  a  barber's  license  if  h-  Is  found 
with  dirty  finger  nails  or  fails  to  wash  his 
hands  between  service  to  two  cus- 
tomers.    •     •     • 

If  the  situation  were  not  so  serious  It 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  ludicrous  to  argue 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  State  should  and 
does,  exercise  these  rights  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  can  exercise  no 
rights  whatever  in  the  ca»e  of  an  engineer  or 
motorman  driving  a  train  on  which  as  many 
as  a  thousand  or  more  people  are  riding. 

While  the  hope  of  relief  within  New 
York  State  ended  with  Governor  Dewey's 
veto,  there  remained  .still  before  the  Con- 
gre.ss  my  own  resolution.  Introdiir^d  on 
March  13.  requiring  the  Inters^/dte  Com- 
merce Commission  to  review  and  assure 
safety  devices  on  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road.  NothinjT  has  been  done  to  imple- 
ment It.  although  I  believe  since  the 
tragic  wreck  of  last  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 22.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  moved  into  New  York  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  wrecks  causes,  and 
fuiihor.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  also  evidenced 
eoncern. 

While  I  am  understandably  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Commission  and  Commit- 
tee ere  now  at  work.  I  am  most  anxious 
that  their  findings  be  not  a  mere  cata- 
loging of  horror  but  that  tiny  be- 
come part  and  parctl  of  constructive 
action  to  avert  future  disasters.  To  that 
end  1  hope  to  introduce  a  new  resolulioii 
asking  that  the  complete  disaster  find- 
ings ol  the  Interstate  Cmrntrce  Com- 
mission, lest   they  go  the  way  of   bu- 


reaucracy, be  reported  to  this  House  so 
that  It  may  be  certain  its  legislative 
mandate  in  creating  titles  43-50  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  being  earned  out 
in  conformity  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress. 

The  frlghtfulness  of  the  two  accidents 
occurring  on  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road 
has  pointed  up  the  operating  inadcQua- 
cies  of  the  road  Itself.  For  time  long 
past  I  have  been  reviewing  the  complexi- 
ties of  this  problem  In  my  own  mind  and 
have  made  some  study  of  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  by  the  State  legislature 
of  a  functioning  agency,  perhaps  one 
modeled  after  that  of  Cleveland.  Chi- 
cago, or  Detroit,  or  one  that  would  func- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  Boston  metro- 
politan transportation  district  with  pro- 
portioned taxes  paid  by  the  five  counties 
traversed  by  the  road.  It  is  my  belief— 
and  I  throw  It  out  only  for  studious  con- 
sideration and  not  as  a  final  conviction — 
that  the  Boston  type  of  operation  might 
be  the  more  suitable.  Corolhiry  to  this. 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  New  York  Port 
Authority,  a  farsighted  and  sound  body 
established  by  the  legislature  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  people  In  and 
out  of  New  York  City,  might  expand  its 
field  of  usefulness  to  include  operation 
of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  either  di- 
rectly or  collaterally  in  an  advisoi-y 
capacity. 

Inasmuch  as  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Impel- 
lotteri.  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  problems  presented  by 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  pours 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  commuters  in 
and  out  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and 
Queens  daily,  I  have  laid  my  thought  be- 
fore him  as  the  executive  officer  of  three 
of  the  five  great  counties  concerned. 
communicating  with  him  under  date  of 
November  24.  as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  The  fact  the  Long 
I.slnnd  Rail  Road  serves  many  governmental 
units  has  to  date  made  It  the  headache  of 
ail  and  the  responsibility  of  none.  So  long 
as  the  road  could  operate  successfully  as  the 
venture  of  private  capital,  there  was  reason 
for  the  public's  l.Ttent  hope  that  some  day, 
s<3mehow.  the  railroad  would  Improve. 
Since,  however,  the  company  has  functioned 
under  section  77B  of  the  bankruptcy  act 
sin  s  Mnrch  19.  1949.  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent ru«h  of  private  Investors  to  purchase 
It.  It  would  appear  that  eventually  It  will  be 
encumbent  upon  the  municipalities  Inter- 
ested to  review  at  least  the  problem  of  the 
ro?d's  cominuance. 

It  Is  my  belief  what  there  should  be  cre- 
ated a  metropolitan  transportation  district, 
with  power  to  levy  taxes  apportioned  county- 
wise  upon  use.  Inasmuch  as  the  Long 
l^I^iIld  Is  geared  principally  as  a  vehicle  for 
Retting  people  In  and  out  of  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  Port,  Authority,  created  for 
that  very  purpose,  might  be  directed  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  expanding  its  field  of  use- 
fulness tr>  Include  operation  of  the  read, 
either  directly  or  collaterally  In  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Legislation  fashioned  perhaps  along  tbe 
lines  of  ttie  Boston  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation district  might  offer  a  workable  solu- 
tion for  a  worsening  condition  In  trafflc  th.it 
cannot  but  adversely  affect  your  two  ereat 
counties  of  Kings  and  Queens  as  well  as  the 
counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  creating  a  frightening  situation  where 
the  very  lives  of  the  travelling  public  may 
continue  In  Jeopardy  t>ecause  of  manage- 
ment necessarily  more  limited  in  scope. 
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The  conveyance  of  your  opinion  as  mayor 
to  me  in  this  matter  would   be  very  much 
valued,   particularly   at    this   time   when   we 
ar    to  ■•  hocked  by  Wednesday  •  disaster. 
.  Faithfully  yours. 

W     KlNGSLANTD    MaCT. 

Whatever  solution  is  developed  for  the 
trafflc  problem  involved  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Lon?  Island  Rail  Road,  the 
first  £nd  foremost  of  the  needs  of  the 
travelling  public  on  Long  Island  is  safety. 
To  that  end  we  must  work  tirelessly  and 
concertedly. 


Thoughts  on  United  Nations  Day 


EiriKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

fir 

MON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NtW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  MLT-TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  Uruted  Nations  Day.  which 
va  celebrated  on  October  24.  1950.  the 
thoughts  of  most  people  throughout  the 
\.crld  turned  to  problems  of  peace  and 
security  now  and  in  the  future.  While 
many  of  us  think  of  such  matters  hope- 
fully, fcw  among  us  bother  to  put  our 
thoughts  down  on  paper.  One  of  those 
who  did  IS  A.  D.  Whiteside,  president  of 
Dun  ii  Biadstreet,  Inc.,  the  noted  mer- 
cantile agency  of  New  York,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  most  stimulating  letter  con- 
taining thought-provoking  ideas.  His 
letter  f oUows : 

Gentlemzn  :  I  have  Just  come  home  from 
tass  fishing  on  a  small  lake  in  Si:d:u.y.  Vt., 
where  I  have  been  going  for  ye.-i;  .. 

This  year  everything  there  seemed  to  be  as 
It  had  always  been,  particularly  at  daybreak 
when  the  water  was  its  usual  glassy  smooth 
under  a  gently  drifting  mist  with  only  an 
occasional  ripple  where  shiners  surfaced  over 
the  weeds. 

There  Is  something  about  being  alone  in 
the  early  morning  on  a  small,  secluded  lake 
surrounded  by  hills  and  dense  woods  which 
creates  a  sense  of  security  and  peace — some- 
thing which  made  it  unreal  to  think  that  the 
permanence  we  had  always  felt  about  our 
future  could  be  In  Imminent  and  terrible 
danger  with  no  apparent  assurance  of  secu- 
rity for  years  to  come. 

While  i  was  there  I  thought  of  all  that  I 
knew  about  which  had  happened  since  the 
First  World  War.  And  I  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  If  we  as  a  Nation  profit  by  our  past 
experience  under  war  conditions  and  plan 
without  fear  or  confusion,  we  will  find,  pos- 
sibly without  war,  the  way  to  even  greater 
security  and  contentment  for  all  people  in 
the  future  than  we  have  ever  thought  p^- 
sible  In  the  past. 

For  at  the  present  time,  only  one  nation 
In  the  world  stands  In  the  way. 

Only  Russia  shuts  the  world  out.  and  only 
our  moral  and  mUltary  strength  can  save  the 
free  peoples  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  or  until  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions IS  functioning  fully  and  able  to  enforce 
international  Justice  and  world  peace. 

\Ne  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  in 
two  world  wars  that  we  cannot  win  peace 
through  military  victories,  and  we  know  now. 
what  we  did  not  understand  Ijefore.  that  we 
could  ne\er  have  won  permanent  pwace  until 
the  people  of  all  the  nations  on  earth  had 
become  free  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  enact  their  own  laws  rec- 
ognumg  the  rights  of  nuuorllies. 


As  It  Is  now  we  can  fight  IX  we  must  for  an 
Ideal — for  a  world  of  free  people  working 
through  a  world  organization  dedicated  to 
and  able  to  maintain  permanent  peace  and 
Justice — not  as  conditions  were  when  a 
League  of  Nations  was  conceived  in  a  world 
of  materialism  and  balances  of  power  as  in 
the  past — not  to  punish  an  aggressor — or 
merely  to  defeat  Russia. 

Those  two  World  Wars  may  not  have  been 
futile  for  they  have  brought  about  a  world 
situation  which  makes  it  possible  to  realize 
that  Ideal  and  ultimate  aim  of  civilization. 
With  that  purpose  clearly  and  convincingly 
conveyed  to  all  people,  we  will  accept  the 
sacrifices  we  must  endure  to  make  all  people 
free,  and  to  insure  ourselves  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come  against  another  war  or  domina- 
tion by  Russia  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
future. 

It  is  possible  to  win  this  struggle  for  world 
freedom  without  war. 

For  we  are  not  opposed  by  inspired,  clear 
thinking,  farsighted  men.  by  overwhelming 
economic  or  military  strength  or  by  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  which  wUl  spread  through- 
out the  world  unless  supported  by  force  or 
by  our  own  failure  to  meet  the  issues  before 
the  entire  world. 

The  men  of  the  Kremlin  may  have  already 
made  Irrevocable  mistakes. 

They  have  been  constantly  predicting  an 
economic  collapse  in  this  country  since  l^'td. 
and  have  calculated  heavily  upon  that  col- 
lapse to  result  In  widespread  unemploxvment 
and  disorders,  to  be  followed  by  cuts  in  our 
assistance  to  other  free  nations  and  reduc- 
tions in  our  military  program. 

They  have  probably  made  a  far  greater 
blunder  in  Instigating  the  Korean  aggres- 
sion. It  may  prove  to  have  been  an  irrep- 
arable mistake.  Just  as  the  Kaiser  was  de- 
feated because  he  ordered  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  which  forced  us  into  World 
War  I.  and  as  Hitler  was  because  he  invaded 
and  devastated  Russia  and  encouraged  Japan 
Ui  attack  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Russians  unquestionably  ex^jected.  by 
selecting  small  divided  Korea  for  the  first 
satellite  move,  that  either  we  would  not  fight 
or  if  we  did  fight,  be  compelled  to  carry  on 
a  long-drawn-out  affair  which  would  result 
In  our  losing  face  In  all  Eurasia  and  In  shak- 
Ir^  the  confidence  of  the  western  nations. 

Our  immediate  defense  of  South  Korea  fol- 
lowed by  our  swift  and  bnlUant.  strategic 
counterattacks  within  90  daj-s  after  the 
Invasion,  have  had  the  reverse  effect  on  tx>th 
the  east  and  west,  and  undoubtedly  have 
lowered  the  prestige  of  Russia  and  greatly 
added  to  our  own  throughout  the  world. 

But  far  and  away  the  most  serious  adverse 
result  to  RiLssia  from  the  North  Korean  at- 
tack has  l>een  the  effect  on  the  people  ol  the 
United  States.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
war  until  that  attack,  we  had  been  apathetic 
toward  oin:  defense  program,  and  we  may 
have  been  on  the  verge  of  an  Inflationary 
rise  followed  by  a  reaction  which  could  have 
influenced  us  to  delay  making  adequate  mili- 
tary preparations. 

Those  blunders  of  Stalin,  or  the  Soviet 
Politburo  or  both,  have  convinced  the  world 
that  Russian  leadership  is  far  from  infallible. 
for  they  may  have  prematurely  exposed  their 
Intentions  and  their  pattern  of  tactics  to 
the  entire  world. 

Now  that  Soviet  objectives  are  clearly  un- 
derstood, in  self-interest  we  are  compelled 
■  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  Joining  others 
In  protecting  the  rest  of  the  free  world  from 
aggression,  for  we  cannot  Indefinitely  exist 
alone  against  a  world  dominated  by  Russia. 

And  as  our  military  pt^wer  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  our  economic  and  produc- 
tive strength,  the  soundness  of  our  nonmill- 
tary  or  civilian  economy  must  be  maintained 
Irrespective  ol  the  length  of  tiq^e  the  Russian 
menace  lasts. 

With  this  imperative  need  of  maintaining 
a  sound  economy,  we  must  exert  our  lugeuu- 


Ity  and  resourcefulness  to  superimpose  as 
much  of  the  military  programs  as  possible 
upon  the  civilian  economy  untU  our  total 
productive  capacity,  material  supply,  and 
labor  force  is  expanded  to  meet  our  com- 
bined requirements,  for  In  the  final  analysis 
our  civilian  economy  must  support  otir  entire 
military  program,  our  Government  expendi- 
tures of  every  nature  both  here  and  abrond 
find  continue  to  maintain  adequate  civilian 
living  standards. 

Somehow  I  cannot  l)elieve  that  an  aU-out 
war  with  Russia  is  inevitable 

Before  that  could  happen,  we  will  have 
voiced  to  the  people  of  the  world,  clearly 
and  compreliensibly.  the  fundamental  Issues 
Irrevocably separatiiig  us  and  ail  free  nations 
from  the  ■jpmlin  with  its  expressed  attitude 
toward  ot^r  nations. 

When  we  make  them,  our  statements 
should  be  comparable  in  simplicity  and  In 
spiritual  values  with  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Natlorvs.  and  be  directed  specifically  to  each 
of  our  basic  dlSerences  with  Russian  inten- 
tions as  expressed  throueh  the  Politburo  In 
terms  understandable  to  people  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

E^ery  principle  enunciated  in  either  docu- 
ment should  be  translated  as  to  its  effect 
upon  the  daily  life  of  every  person  and  every 
nation. 

We  have  fought  two  wars  to  end  war  for 
all  time,  and  now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  threat  of  a  war  far  more  terrible  than  In 
the  past,  but  if  we  are  forced  to  fight  again. 
we  will  not  fight  for  a  visioi^ary  or  Utopian 
Ideal  but  a  reality,  and  we  will  fight  with  the 
moral  and  tangible  support  of  most  of  an 
organization,  now  in  being,  of  most  of  60 
nations  against  which  Russia  now  stands 
alone  among  her  satellites 

Since  1776.  to  every  American  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  symbolized  the  destiny  of 
the  Nation.  From  1950  on.  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  the  United  Nations  flag  will  sym- 
bolize the  destiny  of  all  nations,  as  the  flag 
of  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  be:u-s 
equal  value  with  the  flag  of  every  other  na- 
tion large  or  small. 

It  would  seem  at  the  moment  that  this 
generation  will  see  what  was  a  Utopian 
dream  of  the  past  come  true — universal  dis- 
armament, predicated  upon  free  contact  and 
communication  between  the  people  of  ail 
nations. 

It  ..s  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  all  nations.  Joined 
through  the  United  Nations,  will  live  in  a 
jseriod  of  unending  peace  based  upon  inter- 
national Justice.  And  every  flag  of  every  na- 
tion will  be  a  symbol  of  progress  toward  a 
type  of  world  civilization  which  up  to  this 
time  could  not  have  been  sensibly  visualized. 

It  may  be  that  the  date  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean aggression  will  prove,  in  retrospect,  to 
have  been  the  turning  point  In  the  present 
world  crisis. 

Smcerely  yours, 

A    D    WHrrzaiDX. 

President. 


National   Edacation   Program   on   Behalf 
of  the  Congress  of  the  U&ited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  ilegislattve  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  uifonnation 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


rdattre  to  •  nauonal  educaUooal  pro- 

gram  on  behalf  of  the  CoDfress  of  the 

SUtes    and    Um    vork    of    lu 

ibei^ 

Ttmt  MfaDf  no  olijection.  the  materua 

orr  redlo to pilnted  in  the  Rkcokd, 

as  folkvrs: 

Novsanoi  n.   1990. 

Mt  Dsab  Skkatob  mtrr:  Tou  wtU  ttgrf 
that  curt  vUl  be  •  ttroageT  N«Uoo  U  there 

of  o«r  OonfT^M  and 
IMV*  oadartakcn  an 


projMt  tto*  «in  try  to  avUt 
work  as  a  MHBtor.  aod  will  cr»- 
•    batta?    pubUe    appreciation    ctf    our 


Agroapstf 


taaw  pooled 


I  who  hare  ob- 
In  teCloa  tor  many  yean 
on  how  to  bdp  ovir 
raault  ta  fonnation  o(  the 
for  Oaocrcaa.  to  aponaor  a 
n>tto«Mil  study  procrmm  on  OoBgnss.  tn 
frVir>|«.  ctourchea.  ooMafa.  ctuba.  f actorlae. 
vbererer  people  lUsaasMs  vbo  are  tntermed 


In  the  national 

The  iMlmarr  madlum  throoch  vhich  the 
Ooomlttee  for  Congreas  wUI  work  U  Tour 
Oo^pvaa  MafsUn*.  a  eopy  of  which  U  en- 
ekaed  with  our  eonpUmenu.  Future  tnuea 
wlU  carry  Boora  arUeiaa  but  this  copy  oui- 
Unea  tha  present  project  oo  tbr  cover  pac**- 
Vartqua  enaieiile  at  American  leadership 
hare  Indicated  thstr  wUllafncae  to  head  up 
thU  worthy  endeavor.  We  have  aastuancea 
of  tesnclal  support.  We  will,  at  course, 
seed  your  encouragement  and  nioral  sup- 
port, and  your  acuve  participation  when- 
•e«r  posBlMe.  Would  yuu  lOndly  oomaasnt 
<ai  <**>«  undertakli^  eo  that  we  can  uas 
iiMiti  as  the  baala  (or.  or  part  of 
In  rorthoosalnc  laauea. 
Tours  truly. 

Hal  J.  MnxsB. 

Mdttor,      Your     Congress      Mafoxine: 

MTecuUV€  Dtr*etor,  THe  Committee 

/tor      Congress.      Spontor     of      thm 

JMtionai    Congress    Studf   Couriai. 

CoifMrrTzz  roa  Coitcuss  Ijirwciisa  Nattowal 

miCiTi Psocauc— Tors     Com  cans 

MaasBits  Is  Dsbkatb  to  Cuathw  a  Wxdsb 

AmCCTATSOK     AJ*B     t7li»«aSTA»»»«Wg    or    THE 

VrrAi.  Woax  or  tks  Cokcssss  axs  th«  Oot- 
lamaisT  or  ras  CimiB  Statts 


Tour  Congreee  Magazine  U  the  keystone 
of  a  new  and  much-nc«ded  educational  and 
piJiUc  ralsttoos  program  spooaored  by  the 
OoauBlttse  for  Ooofreas.  founded  by  vet- 
eran  iirisiiiiiri  of  the  United  S'^tea  Senata 
and  House  d  RepreaentaU^-«s.  This  program 
wUl  seek  to  strengthen  and  sustain  our  demo- 
eraUc.  rsprsssntaUv*  republican  lorm  at 
t. 
coMKiTTHX  roa  cojtcazsa 

nnahtn  of  ths  Cooxmlttee  for 
•re:  Joseph  Toung.  oawipapetman 
and  author:  Duncan  <M>iasn,  suthor.  14aJ. 
Oen.  Bcnry  J.  BetUy.  former  editor  or  th« 
Arsay  and  Mary  Journal:  WUltam  A.  Bddy. 
toualne— nan.  Russell  MrPsrUnd.  msKasliis 
writer:  Homer  Joseph  Dodge,  newspaperman 
and  ptiblldst:  Tviix  Cotton.  natlonaUy 
known  oorrsspondcnt:  Walter  Orssn.  news- 
pspsrman:  and  the  pubUshen  d  Tour  Con- 
graw  wsgrinr  Bal  J.  MUlar  and  Tlrglals  B. 
Miller. 

The  penMBSBt  saMitanhlp  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Ooogrses  vUl  comprise  leading 
representatlTSS  ot  all  ssgmcnu  of  the  Amerl- 
eh.n  ecooaaiy. 

It  U  a  true  hut  loaMwhst  dtsooocerttng 
fact  thsi  as  our  Ratlaa  fiess  tbs  grsatsst 
la  Ms  Mslary.  oar  psopl*  are  actually 
wt  Oos^reee  and  Its  work. 

ThU  lodtSVMMS  Is  oas  id  the  greatest 
prrbietns  eonfiroBtlng  cur  eoontry  todjj. 
We  muct  protect  tlils  gfastesl  botwark  of 
onr  American  ryvtem  of  gruernsient  with  • 
peraaaent.  susi^kined.  and  osrafuUy  planned 
aiid  public  relations 


The  ignorance  that  prenuls  at>out  our 
nullum  and  Oovemment  is  ap^^alltng  Our 
^^ywOa  and  colleges  teach  civtcs.  yet  these 
t<^rhli^s  are  not  always  reflected  In  an  alert. 
Informed  electorate  that  understands  Con- 
snd  our  Ooremment. 


AWAUXBBS  LAcxnro 

The  press,  radio,  and  television  do  good 
Jobs  m  thrlr  fields,  yet  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  Tot«  in  proportion  to  ih?  number 
of  eU«ible  voters  shows  that  our  cUlsens  lack 
an  awareness  of  the  compelling,  personal 
Importance  of  understanding  Congreee  and 
tu  work. 

Because  of  this  situation,  a  commlttea 
for  Congresa  has  been  formed  by  a  group 
of  veteran  oliserrers  of  our  congressional 
system,  who  believe  that  one  of  oor  natlooal 
weaknesses  Is  the  failure  of  many  Americana 
to  understand  their  Congress.  Its  Members, 
and  how  they  can  make  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  aucoeas  of  lu  dellt>eratlons  and 
enactments. 

The  Committee  for  Coiurress  has  launched 
a  Matkn-wlde  educational  and  public  rela- 
tions program  for  our  Congress  that  is  de- 
signed to  bring  borne  to  every  American  the 
rtaiuatlon  that  our  representative,  demo- 
cratic, republican  form  of  government  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

While  our  troops  are  engaging  the  enemy 
on  foreign  t>attle  fronts,  our  citizens  must 
oppose  insidious  enemies  of  democracy.  Ig- 
norance of  and  apathy  toward  our  Congress 
and  Government,  with  the  twin  weapons  of 
education  and  sound  public  relations  tech- 
niques. 

CONGkZSS  STUDY  COXmCXL 

The  committee  (or  Confess  has  sponsored 
the  formation  of  the  National  Congress  Study 
Council,  which  will  endeavor  to  set  up  indi- 
vidual study  groups  throughout  the  land,  In 
schools,  colleges,  women's  clubs,  service 
clubs,  business  and  labor  groups,  community 
and  social  groupa.  and  for  men  and  women  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  at  home  and  on  foreign 
bat  tief  rents. 

Tour  Congress  magaslne  and  the  study 
program  will  also  t>e  available  to  indtutrlal 
firms  for  employee  education. 

One  medium  through  which  the  committee 
for  Congress  and  the  National  Congress  Study 
Council  will  work  to  achieve  better  under- 
standing of  our  legislative  processes  is  Tour 
CoQgresi  HMgulne.  This  is  s  brand-new, 
Independent  publication,  patterned  after  the 
30-year-old  Pictorial  Directory  of  Congress. 
In  addition,  radio,  television,  and  motion 
pictures  wUI  be  used  In  thu  educational 
work. 

The  publishers  of  Tour  Congress  maga- 
cine  have  offered  to  donate  the  publication 
to  any  foundation  or  qualified  educational 
organization  that  would  finance  or  carry 
through  this  pro.^ct  en  a  nonpartisan, 
public-service  basis. 

irtCLSCTD  STTPCtmB 

strangely  enough,  our  Congress  Is  a  neg- 
lected stepchild  in  the  field  of  philanthropic, 
educational  enterprises  set  up  to  aid  hu- 
manity. Millions  are  spent  on  great  In- 
spirational projects  aimed  at  explaining  the 
democratic  system,  without  getting  down  to 
CAses  and  telling  the  American  child  and 
adult  how  he  himself  has  the  answer  to  his 
own  fate  through  his  Congress  and  his  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  Committee  for  Congreee  propoeee  to 
fUl  this  gap  In  what  Is  being  done  to  Inform 
and  educate  our  people  about  our  m^wt 
aacred  institution,  the  Congreaa  and  the 
American  governmental  system. 

um»  as  accocinsn 

•ducaturs.  neaiipapei  uieu. 
housewives,  siudenta  and  other 
etHisM  hsve  stressed  the  need  for  s 
wider  ;\nd  better  working  knowledge  of 
Congreas. 

True,  there  are  fine  ortanlsstlons  working 
In  differsat  «a|s  to  make  democracy  work. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  a  notable 
eiamp'.e.  The  national  political  parties  do 
their  share,  within  tlie  Umltaticns  of  politi- 
cal partlaanahip.  Business,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  groups  present  their  view- 
points. 

Our  leaders  In  Congreas  have  done  com- 
mendsble  work.  The  Honorable  Wright 
Patmam  has  performed  a  great  servlcf  to  the 
NaUon  by  publishing  hU  quettlon  and 
answer  bock  on  Congress.  Senators  Kt- 
PAUvca.  MoNRONEY,  and  Wu.it.  and  some  of 
cur  great  political  cconcmlsu  have  recom- 
mended congressional  reforms. 

TO  AID  acroBats 

The  plans  of  the  Committee  for  Congress, 
when  implemented,  can  help  to  put  Into 
effect  aome  of  these  vitally  needed  reforms. 

Your  Congre-ss  magaslne  will  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  biographical  data  as  well 
as  the  pictures  of  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. There  will  be  photographs  of 
Cabinet  and  Supreme  Coiu-t  members,  heads 
of  agendea  and  departments,  committees  of 
Congress  In  order  of  senlonty.  The  written 
text  will  Include  articles  explaining  how  bills 
are  Introduced  and  passed,  how  committees 
work,  what  Congreas  U  doing,  and  what  le.3- 
Ulstlon  Is  coming  up. 

t7T>rDnsTANT>ABIX   TO    AIX 

Editorial  content  will  be  written  clearly 
and  graphically  to  be  understood  by  plain 
cltlzetis  and  students.  The  relationship  of 
Congress  to  everyday  problems  and  experi- 
ences of.  people  will  be  stressed,  such  as  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing,  the  part  of  the 
family  In  the  defense  program,  and  so  on. 

The  former  Pictorial  Directory  of  Congress 
had  a  limited  audience,  as  It  was  largely  dis- 
tributed to  Members  of  Congress  and  legis- 
lative and  governmental  oflScials  and  em- 
ployees. This  function  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  pocket-sired  booklet  being  produced  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Some  8.000  copies  are 
being  printed,  which  will  take  away  the  pri- 
mary, basic  market  served  formerly  by  the 

Pictorial  Directory  of  Congress 

While  this  is  a  clear  case  of  a  Oovemment - 
sponsored  publication  supplanting  a  pri- 
vately produced  medium,  the  Nation  will 
benefit  as  Tour  Congress  magazine  becomes  a 
national  instrument  for  Interpreting  Con- 
gress and  government  to  the  American 
people. 

Your  Congress  magazine  will  be  published 
mor;thly.  bimonthly  or  quarterly  as  needs 
warrant. 

We  will  continue  publication  of  the  Pic- 
torial Directory  of  Congress,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding with  plana  to  publish  the  larmier 
Book  of  Congress. 

COMrLETFtT    NONPASTISAN 
Your  Congress   magazine  will  continue   as 
a  completely  nonpartisan,  independent  pu'D- 
Ucatlon.  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

stating  the  Isstie  In  business  terms,  t^e 
Committee  for  Congress  t)elleves  that  t>etr.g 
a  member  of  the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the 
greatest  corporation  on  earth,  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  membership  in 
the  United  States  Senate  or  Hotise,  la  s  sacred 
tmsX 

Or  In  the  language  of  the  trade-unionist, 
there  is  no  greater  honor  than  to  represent 
the  greatest  union  of  free  peoples  the  vorld 
has  known. 

A   8ACSZO    TSTST 

The  Comoalttee  for  Congress  believes  thut 
its  program  wiil  help  every  American  to 
rscognlae  his  responsibility  to  uuderstaxul 
and  support  and  guide  cur  Congress  in  lu 
work,  and  to  help  Members  of  our  great  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  R<:preseutatlves  to  honor 
that  tscred  trust. 

Mr.  Toung.  acting  vice  chairman  of  the 
coramlttee.  stated:  'A  better  u.'.derstaudiug 
of  Congreas  and  Oivcrnment  by  our  own 
people  Is  esseutlai  to  the  future  of  America." 
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He  suggested  use  of  this  slrvgan :  "Strengthen 
our  democracy  with  better  understanding  of 
our  Congress  and  Government." 

If  you.  or  your  organization,  wishes  to 
know  more  about  this  worth-while  endeavor 
to  arouse  a  greater  national  Interest  in  our 
Congress  and  Government,  please  communi- 
cate with  the  Committee  for  Congress,  spon- 
sor of  the  National  Congress  Study  Council. 
1060  National  Press  Building.  Washington 
4,  D.  C  .  Metropolitan  2214. 


New  Mexico's   Report  to  the  Preiident'i 
Water  Policy  Resources  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  NTW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  8T.\TES 

Tuesdc.y.  November  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  insert-ed  in 
the  AppendLX  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  McKinney,  chair- 
man of  the  New  Mexico  Economic  Devel- 
opment Commission  and  the  New  Mex- 
ico Water  Resources  Development  Board. 
This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney on  October  13.  1950.  in  present- 
ing New  Mexico's  report  to  the  Presi- 
denf  s  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.4TEME?*t  or  RoBEHT  MrKiNNrT,  Chaulm.ks. 
Nzw  Mexico  Economic  Dtvelopment  Com- 
mission A.ND  New  Mfxico  W.\teb  Resovkcxs 
CgyzLOPMENT  Board 

Washington.  D.  C  .  Ocfober  13.  1950. 
To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Membera 
0/  the  President's  Water  Resources  Policg 
Commission: 
This  statement  has  been  prepared  for  New 
Mexico.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commis- 
sion, by  the  New  Mexico  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Bocu-d.  which  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  New  Mexico  concerning  Federal 
Government  participation  In  an  over-all  pro- 
gram directed  toward  the  full  development 
and  proper  tise  of  the  Nations  water  re- 
sources 

New  Mexico  agrees  that  confused  attitudes. 
inconsistent  policies,  and  the  resulting  ac- 
cumulation of  unsolved  problems  regarding 
national  water -resources  development  call 
for  a  thorough  review  of  the  situation  at  this 
point,  and  most  certainly  the  various  mat- 
ters raised  In  your  questionnaire  demand  our 
serious  consideration. 

Especially  in  need  of  review.  New  Mexico 
feels,  are  the  economic  criteria  used  to  de- 
termine who  pays  how  much  for  wh^r  on  a 
Federal  project.  For  example,  using  ourplus 
revenues  from  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment to  help  finance  irrigation  projects 
might  not  be  considered  a  good  Idea  by 
everyone.  Not  that  New  Mexico  would  rec- 
omnaend  any  radical  departure  from  the  pres- 
ent practice — at  least,  without  some  suitable 
alternative  policy.  We  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  In  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  other 
Western  States,  many  irrigation  projects 
would  simply  die  without  outside  assistance. 
But  how  do  we  determine  the  extent  of  that 
•aalstance?  And  under  what  conditions  la 
such  assistance  justifiable? 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example:  An  Irriga- 
tion project  is  set  up  by  prospective  irrigators 


speciflcaliy  for  irrigation  purposes.  How- 
ever. If  a  community  (or  a  State,  or  a  na- 
tion) derives  incidental  benefits  from  that 
project — fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  sedi- 
ment and  salinity  control,  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  so  forth — why  should  that 
community  (or  State,  or  nation,  as  the  case 
may  bes  not  bear  its  share  of  the  projects 
cost?  Why  should  the  irrigators  carry  the 
financial    burden    alone? 

As  a  specific  instance  of  this  sort,  the 
Alamogordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  part  of  the 
Carlsbad  irrigation  project,  were  constructed 
primarily  for  irrigation  purposes.  Yet.  the 
reservoir  provides  some  flood  and  sediment 
contol  for  the  community:  it  forms  a  lake 
which  has  provided  pleasure  for  fishermen 
and  other  recreation-seekers,  but  these  inci- 
dental beneficiaries  enjoy  their  gains  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  irrigators,  and  at  no  cost 
whatever  to  themselves. 

It  is  New  Mexico's  view  that  all  benefici- 
aries of  any  type  of  water  development  proj- 
ect should  be  assessed  an  equitable  portion 
of  the  total  costs.  Thus,  the  assistance 
would  be  rendered  by  those  who  themselves 
are  being  assisted — a  lair  arrangement  all 
the  way  around.  And  it  would,  of  course, 
be  Important  that  policies  for  such  assess- 
ments contain  an  absolute  minimum  of 
Inconsistencies. 

New  Mexico  is  happy  to  report  that  It  has 
not  experienced  any  serious  difficulty  in  op- 
erating within  the  160-acre  limitation,  as 
has  been  the  case  In  some  other  States. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  feel  that 
any  restrictive  limitation  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose if  it  Is  made  so  Inflexible  as  to  hold 
back   desirable  developments. 

New  Mexico  unequivocally  favors  a  co- 
ordinated Federal-State  Inquiry  into  all 
water-resource  development  possibilities. 
New  Mexico  wants  a  plan  that  will  utilize  our 
limited  water  supply  to  the  States  greatest 
advantage.  And  although  New  Me.xico  sees 
the  need  for  the  development  of  plans  on  a 
comprehensive  basin-wide  basis,  it  believes 
that  the  need  for  many  individual  projects 
Is  too  pressing  to  await  the  maturity  of  such 
basin-wide   plans. 

In    a    State    where    the    water    supply    has 
not  been  increasing  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion growth,  we   have  considered  It   neces- 
sary   to    initiate     rather    extensive     water- 
resource  studies  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Board   have   assumed    leadership 
In  speeding  the  formulation  of  a  State-wide 
water  plan  based  en  these  studies.     However, 
EDO  has  been  something  of  a  lone  wolf  by 
necessity,   not   by    choice.     It   earnestly   so- 
licits the  cooperation  of  Interested  Federal 
agencies.  State  water-use  organizations,  and 
local  Interests,  with  a  view  to  further  study 
and  eventual  completion  of  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  fullest  development  and  most  effi- 
cient  use  of  the  State's  resources.     Anyone 
even    slightly    famUiar    with    New    Mexico's 
economic    situation    will    realize    that    the 
State's  future  growth  and  prosperity — and. 
In  some  cases.  e%'en  the  "^are  maintenance  of 
present    conditions — depends    largely    upon 
the  crucial  matter  of  water-resource  control. 
The  steady  Increase  in  New  Mexico's  pop- 
ulation  has   been   above   the   national   aver- 
age ra*.!o,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  trend  will  continue.    Per  capita  Income 
has  also  Increased  In  the  last  10  years,  but 
It  Is  still  below  the  national  average.    Popu- 
lation pressures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
desire  for  an  improved  atandard  of  living  on 
the  other,  require  an  tBOnaous  Increase  in 
economic  activity  within  the  State.     In  or- 
der  to   raise   the   F>er  capita   Income  to   the 
national  average  level,  the  total  Income  pay- 
ment to  individuals  would  have  to  be  In- 
cre:\sed  about  50  percent. 

The  safe  limits  of  agricultural  production 
by  d.-v  farming  and  by  irrigated  farming  as 
supplied  by  presently  develcjsed  supplies  of 
irrigation  water,  have  already  been  reached 
or  exceeded.     In  New  Mexico  mining  cannot 


be  exf)ected  to  provide  much  opportunity  for 
Increased  employment.  Much  of  our  futtire 
growth  miist  be  achieved  through  increased 
manufacturing,  through  the  processing  of 
agricultural  and  mineral  products,  and 
through  expanded  trade — particularly  the 
tourist  and  resort  trade,  since  the  State's 
climate,  scenery,  and  historical  background 
are  among  its  principal  resources.  An  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  activities  connected 
with  atomic  energy  and  national  security 
(e.  g.,  Los  Alamos.  Sandia.  White  Sands) 
would  provide  additional  employment  for  a 
time,  but  this  should  not  be  relied  upon  as 
a  permanent  gain. 

All  our  growth  possibilities  are  dependent 
upon  additional  water  supplies  and  their 
most  efficient  use:  for  irrigation,  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  needs,  lor  flood  con- 
trol, for  hydroelectric  development,  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  for  recreation,  etc.  Closely  al- 
lied problems  are  watershed  management, 
erosion  controls,  anr*  more  efficient  farm- 
land use. 

Surface  waters  are  available  for  new  de- 
velopment in  the  basins  of  the  San  Juan 
Klver.  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Canadian  River  below  Conchas  Dam.  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  along  the  Cimarron  River. 
In  the  Canadian  River  Basin  above  Conchas 
Dam  and  m  all  other  New  Mexico  river  ba- 
sins, additional  water  developments  will  be 
possible  only  by  using  every  available  means 
of  cutting  down  water  waste,  or  by  import- 
ing water  from  other  basins.  The  only  sub- 
stantial source  of  water  by  transfer  Is  from 
the  San  Juan  River  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

New  Mexico  uses  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  water,  obtained  from  artesian  or 
pumped  wells.  'DntU  the  total  safe  yield  of 
the  ground-water  supplies  are  better  known. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  plan  on  any  other 
premise  except  that  the  withdrawals  of  tm- 
derground  water  are  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  recharge. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  water — amount- 
ing  to   as    m.uch   as   50. (XX)    acre-feet    in   the 
Ftcos  Riv<>r  Basin  and  200.000  acre-leet  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin — can  probably  be  salvaged 
by    channeling    or    bypassing    the    reservoir 
delta   areas,   controlling   or    eliminating   salt 
cedars    and    other    water-consuming    plants, 
and  consrructmg   whatever  drainage   works 
are   necessar>'.     Storage   of   floodwaters   will 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  water  now  lost  to 
us  during  flood  periods,  but   under   present 
conditions  in  most  of  the  basins  of  New  Mex- 
ico, prior  appropriations  or  interstate  com- 
pacts preclude  such  floodwater  storage.     The 
Largest  quantity  of  water  can  be  made  avail- 
able through  full  utilization  of  the  San  Juan 
River  under  the  terms  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  pact.    The  waters  of  this  stream 
can  and  should  be  used  to   increase  agricui- 
tViral  developments  by  tXDth  white  and  Indian 
Ii^rmers  in  the  San  Juan  Basin,  but  it  '^  es- 
sential that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  San 
Juan  flow   t>e   e;<ported   into  the  Rio  Grande 
Easin,  to  meet  the  urgent  requirements  for 
water  to  supplement  the  ir.sufEcient  amounts 
now  available  for  irrigation:  to  provide  sup- 
j-lies  for  tntinicipal  and  industrial  needs;    to 
develop  power  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  trib- 
utaries: to  replace  water  which  will  be  con- 
sumed in  any  soil-erosion  prevention  or  re- 
veeetation  measures  m  the  Rio  Grande  water- 
shed: and  to  permit,  through  exchange,  the 
transfer  of  water  to  the  Canadian  and  Pecoa 
River  Basins. 

In  supplementing  the  supply  for  Irriga- 
tion the  requirements  of  small  projects  must 
be  given  f.rst  consideration.  Throughout  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  State  there  are 
any  number  of  small  communities  irrigated 
by  simple  community  ditches.  In  such  com- 
munities, characterized  by  very  small  hold- 
iiigs  and  low-income  sutjsistence  farming, 
population  pressures  have  forced  the  exten- 
sion of  the  water  supply  to  the  last  acre  of 
land  that  can  be  served  with  traditional  irri- 
gation practices.  A  considerable  portion  of 
our  fine  native  population  is  thus  t»eing  pau- 
perized or  forced  to  migrate  from  hcmesteads 
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from  ttw  aoctel  and  econocnic  prob- 
tn  lov-lacoaw  groap*.  our 
are  faecd  vttli  pbjrorai 
problenw  tn  xwroral-ravouroc  eoatrol  whlcb 
•re  slnpty  too  ficat  to  orerraoie.  In  maktsf 
ite  efforta  to  m««t  UMtr  ■lillwi  m  rub- 
oMdi.  pecple  bav*  oftaB  uMittucd. 
tbdr  timber,  or  indulged  tn  o\hn 
As  •  rwult.  ttrram- 
hare  chvifed.  and  airas 
:irnt  trrtfmtlOB  auppiy 
no«  suffer  ill— glTig 
floods.  foUoved  by  bMmmhmt  «••«  etkort- 
noods  repeaMdqr  tmtnny  th*  amaU- 
t^nporary  Oltwaluu  dasna.  and  eacn 
tnw  maim  ttbar.  tlOM.  tad  materuis  are  re- 
qulwd  to  replae*  ttem.  Sone  land  baa  liad 
to  be  abandoned.  Our  next  State  Icfldature 
vtU  be  aafced  to  aatabtteb  a  State  foreatry 
ottanlmtkn  for  better  rupenrlskm  of  Stat* 
lanOt. 

It  ia  certain  that  no  current! j  existing 
6t«M  or  Pederal  agency  has  a  plan  that  will 
mtaifamtetj  deal  vttb  tlxia  land  problem  Tbe 
email  t"—  111m  caBnot  pay  back  loans; 
tbey  cHUMt  tamftf  vtth  tbe  prorlatona'  of 
tba  redazDatSoD  la«s  or  tbe  water-?:c 
,  program.  It  aaema  to  xm  that,  tn  ordrr 
to  conserre  our  land  and  waKr  reaources.  th« 
State  arUl  baee  to  prortde  funds  for  ^all- 
projecta  procruBs  that  will  improve  the  com- 
ayatem.  It.  helptni?  tbe  small 
we  will  help  ourselrea. 
One  reaaon  for  l&ck  cf  a  mora  definite 
for  tbe  fullest  der^opmeBt  of  the 
of  Nrv  Ifexleo  ts  th.nt  we 
do  Bot  know  enoogb  about  the  btsH- 
vatcr  Bup^Ue*  In  many  baetns.  nor  do 
«•    lMee*a«flrl«Bt   data   on    precipitation. 

itkm.  itraam  fl^w. 
recharge,  etc  Under 
t.  representatlvea  of  State  and 
Pederal  agendea  are  now  preparing  a  long- 
ranfi  program  for  obtalntDf  Just  tlUa  tnfor- 
matHm. 

Before  we  can  realty  say  with  any  degree 
of  deflnlteneaa  ^ist  wlMt  opportunities  do 
aslst  for  furtber  eeooomlc  deTelopm^nt, 
sttidtas  mtist  be  mada  of  population  growth, 
mineral  resotirces  agrlettltural  and  indus- 
trial potentlalltlea.  recreational  needs,  etc. 
KDC  Is  now  tn  proccaa  of  conipiUng  an  «1- 
masac  and  guide  to  Few  Mexico  resources 
wblcb  will  contain  precisely  this  sort  of  in- 
formation. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  State  and  Pe<;erftl 
•(■Misa.  operating  under  preaent  lawa  and 
poBqr  praeadtircs.  haet  aeoompUshed  much 
In  the  derelopment  of  the 
of  the  West.  We  urge,  how- 
erer.  that  laws  and  policies  which  lack  (•'••ri'ty 
ba  clarified:  and.  tn  caaes  where  conflicting 
hamt>er  actual  Irjlldlng.  that  t^e-e 
b*  tmmedlataty  reaoleed.  cttber  by 
tb»  ttncim  lavolTad,  or 
by  ncaeutltB  or  tegtslattva  aetlOT. 

We  atroogly  urge  completion  of  the  follow- 
tag  i^peclfle  water  deralopment  projects: 

AtrmoBxtia  rwotwctM 

9art  Stunner  profwt:  Thla  project  would 
proTlde  for  the  Irrigation  of  0.500  acres  of 
kUKL     ConstnK-tlon  la  now  well  underway. 

Middle  Rio  Grand*  project:  Thla  project 
would  ■UblllK  the  water  supply  of  88.000 

at  land,  and   wuuid   provide  drainage. 

itrol.  fhann*!   laaproT«ai*nt.    water 

and  raorganlBattoii   at  dlstrirt    n- 

OQMtraettoa  of  oo«  of  ths  &30d* 

eontrol  dams  haa  been  surted. 

Vermejo-  project:  TW*  project  would  pro- 
for  the  rehatrtlltatton  of  7,2O0  tma  of 
lUy  lrrlgat*d  land  and  wrmJd  furnish 
a  sn<ail  ait:  unt  of  flood  oootrol. 

psojacra  ownta  arcrBr 

Water -salvage  m*a«uiws  In  the  Peooa  River 

Ba«tn.  This  project  wottM  salvage,  fur  bcne- 

flcui  use  In  Mew  Mexico  and  Texas,  water 

now  lust  In  Uie  McMiUan  Reacrvuu  dalt*  by 


transptrattoo  ard  evaporation.  It  provides 
for  development  of  recreation,  fish,  and 
wilc«Ufe 

Nar»jo  Reservoir :  Thla  reeervolr.  formerly 
called  tbe  Martinez  Reservoir,  would  provide 
rerepulatlon  of  the  flows  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  make  them  available  for  u*.?  with- 
in the  State  HydroslstUtc  power  would  be 
devei.^ped  and  tbe  dam  would  be  the  point  of 
diversion  for  the  Shlprock  and  South  San 
JUan  projects. 

San' Juan-Chama  project:  The  San  Juan- 
Cbaaaa  project  offers  tbe  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  th*  •eoBomlc  bettermsnt  of  the 
north  central  section  of  New  Mexico.  It 
would  furnish  water  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrlnl  purpoaea.  hydroelectric  power,  flsb 
and  wildlife  development,  and  recreation. 
It  is  the  only  assured  means  by  which  water 
can  be  obtained  to  aupplement  the  Inade- 
quate supplies  now  svailable  to  the  many 
small  coir.munlty  ditch  systems  throughout 
the  north  central  pfirtion  of  the  State.  Some 
of  the  water  would  t?  used  to  replace  that 
required  for  wntershed  conservation  meas- 
ures throui;hout  the  Rio  Grande  B.isin. 

S.in  Juan  Basin  project:  The  Hammond 
shlprock.  South  San  Juan,  and  Antma.<-La 
Plata  projects  are  located  In  the  San  Juan 
Basin  and  are  Interrelated.  They  should  be 
developed  as  qut''kly  as  possible  In  order  to 
uttnas  the  remainder  of  New  Mexico's  allo- 
cation of  water  under  the  upper  Colorado 
River  compact. 

Flood  control  on  Rio  Hondo:  A  plan  for 
flood  conf^l  on  the  Rio  Hondo  !n  the  vicinity 
of  Roewell  Is  In  the  process  cf  preparation. 
Such  a  plan  Is  vitally  needed. 

F:o(-d  c:ntrcl  en  the  Pecos  River  and  Rio 
Grande  Basin  watersheds:  Flood-control  re- 
ports by  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlculttire  are  near  completion  for  tx3th  ths 
Pecos  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  watersheds. 
Progrems  for  run-cS  and  water-flew  retar- 
dation and  for  soU-ercslon  prevention  are 
Vitally  needed  In  both  watersheds. 

CAMABIAN    aXVZa    PSOJECT 

This  project  for  the  derelopment  of  m«- 
nlclp:sl  wnter  for  cities  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle hM  been  the  su'^Ject  cf  dlrapree- 
ment  amon;  members  cf  N?w  Mexico's  dele- 
gation in  Congress  Consequently,  a  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  our  conveying  to 
your  body  the  views  of  the  various  State 
and  Federal  ofllcJals  In  New  Mexico  moet 
convercant  with  the  proj.-c*.  Including  the 
Governor  and  the  State  e'^f:lneer  We  rec- 
cmraend  the  proposed  Canadian  River  proj- 
ect as  hot  adverse  to  New  Mexico,  provided 
ths*  construction  be  net  begun  unless  and 
urtU  a  Canadl.'^n  River  compact  be  nego- 
t!^.ted  and  ratified  by  New  Mexico.  Teres,  and 
Ck'ahoma.  and  consented  to  by  the  Federal 
C  'HTess;  and  further  provided  that  the  proj- 
e.t  lae  constructed  and  operated  in  accord- 
aaoa  with   such   compact.     We   believe   that 

d*T«Iopmem  of  the  Wert  c":n  b-;t  be  fur- 
thered by  cocper?.tlon  betwTen  all  Western 
State*,  and  believe  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  our  preventing  the  cities  of  the 
Panhandle  from  working  out  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  preliminary  plans  for 
the  Canadian  River  project. 

At  this  point  I  submit  to  your  honorable 
body  a  report  on  the  water  resources  of  New 
Mexico,  which  I  believe  ts  one  of  the  most. 
If  not  the  most,  outstanding  presentattona 
of  this  natvure  obtainable  on  any  of  the 
United  States.     It  was  prepared  for  tbe  Ni  w 

Mulco  KcoBOOolc  Deyelopment 
tmdsr  contract,  by  the  Bureau  of 

tlon  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
tlM  direction  uf  Wesley  H  Nelson.  Assistant 
Commlsiloner  Completed  only  last  month. 
September  1950.  the  data  in  thla  encyclo- 
pedia al  all  that  la  now  knuwn  of  the  water 
reauuromi  of  New  I4exico  should  be  oX  great 
osslulneas  to  the  Prealdent's  Water  Rasources 
Policy  Cummission. 

In  cuticluslon.  I  should  like  to  summarize 
tha  aUdltiunai  studies  «a  b«lievs  ueccasary 


In  order  to  pUe  us  full  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  water  resources  of  Hew  Mexico 
and  their  most  efficient  application  to  the 
agricultural.  Industrial,  municipal,  and  other 
requlremenu  of  our  people: 

Study:  Water  requirements  for  waterahed 
conservation  and  flcod-control  measures. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  For- 
est Service. 

Study:  Water  requirements  for  potential 
mineral -processing  plants. 

To  be  prepart<l  by:  Bureau  cf  Mines.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. 

Study:  Water  requirements  for  potential 
pruceasing  plants  for  agricultural  products. 

To  be  prepared  by:  New  Mexico  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanics  College.  Bureau  cf  Rec- 
lamation, and  Eurc?.u  of  Animal  Industry, 

Study:  Water  requirementa  for  poteutlal 
forest-products  processing  plants. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Fo;est  Service.  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanics  Col!e«e. 

Study:    Estimates    of    future    population 


prepared    by:    University    of    New 


growth. 

To    be 
Mexico. 

Study:  Influence  of  watershed  conserva- 
tion practices  on  run-off. 

To  be  prepared  by :  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Geological  Survey,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Forest  Service,  and  New  Mex- 
ico Agricultural   and  Mechcnlcs  College. 

Study:  Additional  precipitation  and  evap- 
oration stations. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Weather  Bureau. 

Study;  Additional  snow-survey  c juries. 

To  be  prepcu-ed  by:  Weather  Bureau,  boll 
Ccnservatlon  Service,  and  Etireuu  of  Reda- 
matiua. 

Study :  Ad<:itlon&l  stream-gaging  records. 

To  he  prepared  by:  Geological  Survey. 

S-.udy;   Additional  stream-quality  records. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Geological  Survey. 

Study:  Additional  sedimentation  records. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Geological  Survey. 

Study:  Complete  coverage  of  the  State  In 
ground- 'ivater  inveatlgetions. 

To  te  pitpared  by:  Geological  Survey. 

Study:  Complete  State  coverage  by  cndas- 
tral  surveys. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Study:  fomplete  coverage  of  the  State  by 
Ceologlcal  mapping. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Geological  Survey  and 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Study:  Complete  coverage  of  the  State  by 
topographic  mapping. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Geological  Survey. 

Study :  Inventory  and  completion  of  aerial 
photographs  covcrUig  entire  State. 

To  be  prepared  by:  Economic  Develop- 
meut  CommiMion  and  interested  Federal  an.1 
Sta'.e  ageoclM. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  State  of 
Mew  Mexico. 

ROBCKT  McKlNNXT, 

Ciatrman,  Sew  Mexico  Economic 
Development  Commission  and  Waier 
Resources  Z>evelopment  Board. 

SAirrt  Ft.  N   Mrx  .  Oefobirf  f  J.  1950. 

To  thf  Hor.oTcbh  Chairman  and  Membert 
of  t^e  President  3  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission: 

New  lleslcc's  report  and  rccoauBMKUUOM 
to  your  honorable  body  have  bean  pr«par*d. 
at  my  request,  by  the  Water  Sasouroc*  De- 
velopment  Board   of    the   New   Mexico  Beo- 

nomic  Development  Conimlsslon.  Mr.  Rob- 
srt  McKlnney.  chairman  of  these  two  agen. 
cles.  will  dlsciisa  the  economic  and  social  po- 
tentials of  our  semiartd  State  in  relation  to 
our  limited  water  resotirces  and  will  outlin* 
our  plans  for  future  growth  by  better  utUl- 
7  >':<j:i  and  further  development  of  our  sur- 
lace  and  subauiface  waters. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  program  New 
Mexico  gratefully  acknowledges  the  collabora- 
tion of  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  tlie 
United  States  Department  of  the  Intertor  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fteh  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Geological  Survey.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Bureau  of  Lazid  Management.  Burean 
at  Mines,  and  the  Nationtl  Park  Service. 

New  Mexico  Is  proud  of  the  contribution  cf 
Its  scientists  in  the  fields  of  cloud  phvsus. 
artl.lcial  precipitation  and  the  application  of 
geophysical  metbodi  to  the  location  of  new 
underrround   supplies. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Workman,  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  cf  Mines  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Board, 
will  report  to  your  body  on  recent  activity 
in  these  fields  In  New  Mexico. 

In  concltiElon.  Mr.  McSlnney  will  present 
the  preliminary  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  for 
Federal  regulation  of  activities  aimed  at  the 
inducement  of  precipitation  by  artificial 
methods. 

Great  as  Is  our  need  for  moisture  In  New 
Mexico,  we  are  aware  that  In  our  State  or 
adjoining  States.  Indiscriminate  cicud-seed- 
Ing  activities  may  often  result  In  excessive 
and  damaging  rainfall,  as  well  as  in  the  dim- 
inution or  prevention  of  rainfall.  In  New 
Mexico  we  are  considerlne;  the  establishment 
of  State  controls  over  these  actinties.  but  In 
the  view  of  the  inter-State  nature  of  the 
problem,  we  respectfully  urge  your  body  to 
lead  in  the  development  of  a  national  policy. 
Sincertly    yours. 

Thomas  J.  IdAsar. 

Goiemor. 


Reexamining  lilr.  Achesoo 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L^RKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  ST.^TE3 

Tuesiiij/.  November  2S  degislative  iay  of 
Monday,  November  27).  19S0 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'ii  conscit  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled •Reexamining  Mr.  Acheson."  writ- 
ten by  Wilham  Henrj-  Chamberhn.  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  27.  1950. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxccRD.  as  follows: 

RFrxAv:Ni.NC   M«.   ACHrsON — His   Record   of 

t.      Pk     Q     t.N-TLT    CMAXCINC   HlS   OWN    EeJ-IXTS 

t    •^r.-Ts     Ex.<mi:<:nc     His    Qvaiiticatioh 

rcB  Job 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 

BecretRrv  Acheeon  mu?t  hsve  foreotten  an 
old  pn^verb  ab<->ut  (r!?..^  house?  ar.d  stones 
when  he  recently  struck  out  against  critics 
who  wish  to  reexamine  American  foreign 
pt  licy. 

Mr.  .fcheson'B  own  record  as  a  reexamlner 
'a  second  to  that  of  no  man  tn  public  life 

today.  He  would  not  turn  his  back  on  Alger 
Hi^s  Bm  he  :i.<is  turned  his  tack  on  so  many 
Ideas  and  assumptions  which  he  once  es- 
poused th.1t  the  ordinary  citizen  may  be  par- 

dored  for  ?c*lini  a  tr:?.-'  c:ddy  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  so  manv  K>Tatlons. 

Mr.  Acheson  h.is  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  shaping  the  course  of  American 
d;p'i>.imacy  for  many  years  as  Assistant  S^cre- 
tarv  or  state  in  the  Ro«.<sevelt  administration 
and  Under  Secretary,  and  more  recently.  Sec- 
retary of  State  m  the  Tniman  Cabinet.  Dtir- 
Ing  his  period  of  service  virtually  every  major 
assumption  of  American  foreiirn  p<5llcy  was 
not  onlv  reex!  ra.ned  but  drastically  changed. 
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HCrW   ABOCT   .•.PPEASr-.irKT? 

What  remains  today  or  P.  x»*'.  elt  s  3s?ump- 
tlon  that  Stalin  could  oe  c^ia.ined  and  ap- 
peased Into  becoming  a  cooperative  do-gooder 
m  the  cause  of  world  peace'  Are  we  think- 
ing any  longer  In  terms  of  keeping  Germany 
perpetually  disarmed?  How  about  the  idea 
that  China  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  I* 
a  stable,  friendly  power  and  a  pillar  of  poet- 
war  stability  in  the  Orient? 

It  IS  doubtful  whether  any  country  at  any 
Time  has  backtracked  so  fast  from  so  many 
dead-end  roeds  as  the  United  States  has  dotie 
daring  the  last  few  years.  And  Dean  Ache- 
con  has  b?en  pretty  much  at  the  steering 
wheel  both  in  taking  dead-end  roads  and  !n 
trying  to  oack  out  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  be  raised  any  warning  voice 
acralnst  the  policy  of  appeasing  Stalin  which 
prevailed  at  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
Conferences.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

Some  time  aeo  one  of  Mr  .Arheson's  col- 
leagues In  the  State  Deoartment  dur;ne  tiie 
war  Mr  A  A  Berle.  testified  thit  in  the  fall 
of  1944  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
In   the  Department 

"I  felt  that  the  Russians  were  nc:  eclng 
to  be  sympathetic  and  cooperative."  said  Mr. 
Berle.  "I  was  pressing  for  a  pretty  cie^in 
show-down  when  ou'  pKJSltlon  was  strongest. 
The  oppD6ite  group  in  the  State  Department 
was  largely  the  men — Mr  AchPson  «  |Toijp.  of 
course — with  Mr  Kiss  as  a  principal  assistart 
in  the  matter.      •  •      I   eot  trimmed   in 

tiiat  fl£ht  and.  a*  h  result,  went  to  Brazil  and 
that  ended  my  diplomatic  career." 

A    PI-ATTOaM    APPtARANCX 

Ac  late  as  November  ld45  Mr  Acheson 
appeared  on  the  platform  with  such  familiar 
ornaments  of  CommuniSt-front  eathermss 
as  Paul  Robeson  jnd  the  tied  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury under  the  auspices  of  an  orgar.iza- 
tion  which  has  been  .placed  on  the  Attorney 
General's  subversive  list,  the  Council  cf 
American-Soviet  Friendship.  Mr  Ache?on 
assured  a  sympathetic  audience  that  there 
was  no  eason  to  suppose  that  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  American  and  Russian  peoples 
would  cJaih  and  endorsed  the  idea  of  friendly 
governments  along  the  Soviet  frontiers. 

Judging  from  Mr  Acheson's  more  recent 
pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  Amencan- 
S.viet  relations,  he  has  engaged  m  a  good 
deal  of  reexamination  of  this  subject  since 
he  was  willing  to  lend  State  Department 
pre<tlge  to  the  harangues  of  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  and   Pa*"   Rcbeson. 

With  the  active  participaticn  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  friend.  Aiger  Hiss,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  wss  worked  cut  at  Dumfcar- 
tcn  Oaks  and  final ij  rstlSed  at  San  Francisco 
in  the  summer  of  1945  A  key  p':;lnt  in  this 
Charter  jras  the  requirement  of  unanimity 
among  the  great  p^wer^,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.    t>efore    the    crganizaticn    could    be 

committed  to  enforcement  action. 

The  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has 
Just  recently  accepted  a  project,  propcsed  fcy 
Mr.  Acheson.  which  tra;:sfers  the  right  to 
authorize  enforcement  action,  under  certain 
circumstances?,  from  the  Security  Coimcll, 
vhere  the  grest  pcwer  veto  operates,  to  the 
Assembly,  where  It  d<.">es  not  Reexaminattcn 
would  seem  rather  too  mild  a  word  'or  this 
chanee.  Repudiation  wtuld  be  more  ac- 
curate. 

so    OFTTN    OI*    TWO    SIDES 

Mr  Acheson  has  been  for  and  against 
German  rearmament,  for  and  a^'alnst  crip- 
pling restrictions  on  the  German  and  J.ipa- 
nese  economies,  far  and  against  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  reginie  in  China,  for  and  against  the 
support  of  South  Korea.  He  has  been  so 
often  on  two  side?  of  so  many  questions  that 
perhaps  what  is  needed  Is  not  so  much  re- 
examination as  exaxnlnation  of  Just  what  his 
policies  Of  the  present  moment  really  are. 

On  the  question  of  Formosa  It  Is  dlScult  to 
keep  account  of  the  shifts  and  zigzags  of  the 
foreign   policy   for   which,   over   a   period   of 


mo.'^  than  a  year.  Mr.  Acheson  has  been  the 
resj>on«'.bIe  spokesman.  A  State  Deoartment 
bulletin  cf  June  3,  1945.  states  th?.:.  uith 
the  exrecticn  of  Singapore,  n"  U  cation  In 
the  F?r  Ea^t  occupies  such  a  coatrolUng 
p:j':l'r  as  does  Formosa.  But  In  a  secret 
meniorandum  which  was  communicated  to 
American  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
late  In  194S  It  was  intimated  tt^t  Formosa 
was  of  no  strategic  value. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Achescn  publicly  took  the 
position  that  Formofa  was  part  of  China. 
and  that  there  should  be  no  American  Inter- 
ference with  what  seemed  to  be  the  course  of 
nature — a  successful  Cor-.munist  invasi  jn  of 
this  last  stronghold  of  Chiang  Kla-shc-k's  re- 
gime But  within  «  months  there  vras  an- 
other revrsp.l:  American  naval  and  air  pov.er 
was  ccrimitted  tc  the  defense  of  Formosa. 
A"paren:".v  the  di^pcalt.on  of  the  Island  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  cf  seme  strategic  con- 
cern. At  least  that  Is  what  General  Mac- 
Arthur  believes. 

In  view  of  his  own  niunerous  reexamina- 
tions. Mr  .Acheson  might  be  more  tolerant  of 
those  who  wish  to  take  a  ciost-r  hxik  at  pres- 
•rt-day  American  p>oIicies  r.nd  their  impiic- 
tions.  and  in  view  of  th'.'  becretiiry  s  numer- 
ous shl'ts  of  attitude  and  the  curious  con- 
trast between  his  apparent  softness  toward 
pro-CommuEist  infiltration  in  hia  own  De- 
partment and  his  fulminatlons  against  com- 
munism abioad.  it  is  not  6urpn5:ng  that 
there  should  be  a  substantial  current  of  pub- 
lic oplnlcn  callme  fcr  a  reexamlcatlon  of 
Mr.  Acheson's  quallhcatlona  lor  the  c21ra 
which  he  holds. 


Address  of  Ambassador  Jaaies  G. 
McDoaaJd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Krw    TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27.  19S0 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Speaker  on  Oc- 
tober !0.  1930.  Hon  James  G  McDonald. 
United  St  ^tes  Ambassador  to  Israel,  de- 
livered a  brief  but  interesting  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  1950  campaitn  of  the 
Brooklyn  division  o^  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Ne«^  York  The 
campaign  was  opened  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Max  Abrams.  a  long-time 
and  outstanding  leader  in  city-wide  com- 
munal endeavors.  The  entire  commu- 
nity paid  tribut*  to  him  vhat  evening  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Ambassador  McDonald  was  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  for  coiisulu- 
tions  and  has  since  returned  to  resume 
his  post  in  Israel,  which  he  has  held  for 
the  past  2  years  His  comments  on 
Israel  are  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
The  text  of  Ambassador  McDonald's  ad- 
dress at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  October 
10,  1950,  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Jacob  H.  Livingston.  Mr,  Emll  Baar. 
Mr  Harry  Zeitz.  Justice  Edward  Lazansky. 
and  my  dear  friends,  this,  my  orUy  puMlc 
address  during  my  home  leave,  Is  being  made 
because  I  coulJ  not  refuse  the  request  of  my 
friend.  Max  Abelman  to  whom  I  owe  so  much, 
nor  decline  to  share  In  your  tribute  to  my 
friend.  Max  Abram.;      Moreover,  as  a  former 

Brooklynlte.  my  old  borough  loyalty  Is  com- 
pelling 

Tcu  will  not.  I  kn^w.  expect  m.e  to  discuss 
any    controversial    aspects    of    the    situation 


%\ 
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wtUitp  Un»l  nr  of  113  reUttons  to  lu  nelffh- 
bor«  I  am  »tui  In  ofBce  and  luiv*  bt>en  a»kMl 
by  Um  PrMKlent  and  Ui«  SecreUry  or  St«t« 
U>  rvtutn  to  my  port  Ut*  thu  month  on  tb« 
■mr*T***~-  o(  my  1MT«  Under  Umm  ctrcum- 
tltmatm  I  tnat  Ukat  you  will  not  b*  ux>  du- 
a|ipom%Ml  If  my  fertaC  remArks  arc  lacking;  tn 


IB  my  work  In  lanMl  durlxtg  the  past  more 
Uxan  a  yean  I  have  bad  ttoe  UMatixnable  ad- 
▼aatage  oT  th»  personal  Intenet  of  President 
Ttuman  and  the  imrtinMng  oodpereuon  and 
sap|/Ort  of  the  DepmrtSMlt  0<  9UA».  What- 
ever fears  »om«  «  my  friends  taaj  ImTe  had 
that  L  not  betnrf  a  career  faRftffn  offlrer. 
micbt  hare  baen  dtaadrantaec*!.  bare  been 
pron^  ;o  b*  wholly  groundlem.  I  could  not 
haT«t  asked  (or  mnre  support  than  has  been 
given  me  by  aU  of  tboae  in  Washington  vith 
wtanm  I  ba«e  bad  to  deal.  Indeed,  from  tbe 
very  baflnnlng  of  my  mtirt**".  >t  was  evident 
that  «h»  DeputaMBt  In  full  aoeord  with  the 
n—lilsiiT  wJM  determined  to  strengtben  my 
hands,  niustratire  of  tbls  spirit  was  tbe 
appointment  as  ror  hr»t  counselor  and  rlght- 
ui  cf  Cbarlee  H.  Knox,  a  brlllant 
aerrtce  officer.  His  abUity  was 
by  hts  chaiTQ  and  complete  loyalty. 
his  helpful  K^tdanet  I  learned  much 
•otiM  otherwise  have  been  poa- 
intrs  of  my  Job  both  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Government  to  which  I  was  ac- 
credited and  to  the  ofBcials  at  home.  Al- 
ways I  shall  be  graceful  to  the  Department 
for  thus  simplifying  my  Initiation  into  prac- 
Ucal  diplomacy.  And  during  the  ensuing  2 
years  Washington  h*i  been  invariably  sym- 
pathetic and  tindcrstandtng  in  Its  attitude 
toward  my  eoUaagOM  and  me  in  Israel 

My  first  liiiinaaslnni  of  Israel  have  been 
strengthened  as  I  bsve  watched  with  in- 
tense interest  its  achievements  during  lu 
flrat  critical  formative  months— Its  existence 
heroically  defended.  Ita  statehood  brilliantly 
vindicated,  a  workable  government  Impro- 
nsed  out  cf  near  chaos  and  then  firmly 
•stabluhed  by  democratic  proce«es,  the  In- 
gathering of  more  than  400.000  of  the  home- 
leva,  together  with  the  preparation  of  plans. 
now  far  advanced.  lor  welcoming  during 
1051.  1952.  and  19&3  hundreds  of  thoufands 
more  And  to  all  these  accomplishments  has 
been  added  an  encouraging  start  toward  lay- 
lag  tbe  basu  for  peace  wttb  lU  neiRhbors. 
Those  initial  gains  have  gone  beyond  the 
expectations  of  even  the  most  optimistic 
among  Israels  friends  abroad.  Only  in 
Israel  ItseU  were  these  achievements  con- 
fidently expected.  Only  there  was  there  a 
common  conviction  that,  despite  the  seem- 
ingly Insuperable  obstacles,  a  new  state 
would  ^aerge  with  the  capacity  to  meet  lu 
oMtgatlOBs  at  home  and  abroad  and  thus 
fulfvil  the  mlllennul  hopes  of  millions  of 
Jew%. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  I  was  among  those 
confident  ones.  There  In  the  midst  of  this 
vibrant  people.  In  dally  contact  with  their 
abia  and  dcrutad  leaders.  I  would  hav*  been 
Mted  not  to  aae  that  Israel  has  indeed  a 
renderrous  with  destiny — the  destiny  fore- 
seen by  the  propheu  As  Isaiah  exclaimed: 
"I  Will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east  and 
gather  thee  from  the  we5t.  I  will  aay  to  the 
north  give  up,  and  to  tbe  south  'keep  not 
back':  bring  my  sons  from  far  and  my  daugh- 
ters trtaa  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  As  I  have 
watched  at  Haifa.  Lydda.  or  Tel  Aviv  the 
arrival  of  refugees,  many  of  them  wholly  in- 
•dmtaslble  to  other  countries  because  of 
pbysleal  defecU  or  age.  I  thought  of  Jere- 
miah's words:  "Behold  1  wUl  bring  them  from 
tbe  north  country  and  gather  them  from  the 
coasU  of  tbe  eartb.  and  with  them  the  blind 
and  the  lame,  the  woman  with  child,  and 
her  that  travalleth  with  child  together  ' 

But  the  propheU  foresaw  In  Israel  reborn 
more  than  a  home  for  tbe  uutcaau;  they 
foresaw  Israel  as  a  center  of  spiritual  and 
moral  leaderahlp.  a  center  from  which  would 
radute    bleeslnga    of    peace    and    progreaa. 


Uraels  leaders  today  Intend  their  state  to 
be  not  Just  one  more  small  p<illtlcal  unit 
concerned  only  with  lU  own  security  and 
advancement.  They  foreaee  Urael  as  h  cen- 
ter from  which  the  glfU  of  modern  science 
and  technics.  miKlern  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry, modern  medicine  and  public  health. 
Will  be  available  to  all  Israels  neighbors. 
They  foresee  Israel  not  as  a  rival  but  as  an 
ally  of  n*  neighbors  in  the  common  struggle 
against  poverty  and  disease. 

In  proportion  as  Israel  achieves  this  goal 
Of  mutually  advanUgeous  cooperarton  with 
lU  neighbors,  the  world  will  cone  to  see 
through  the  new  Jewish  state  that  the  age- 
old  prejudices  against  the  Jews  are  mean- 
ingless. Jews  In  Israel  will  Increasingly 
demonstrate  that  as  a  people  they  have  ca- 
pacities comparable  with  the  most  advanced 
peoples  of  the  west,  and  that,  given  the  op- 
portunity, they  cannot  only  rebuild  their 
national  life  but  through  It  give  rich  gilts 
to  our  common  humanity. 

And  not  the  least  of  these  gifU  will  be 
to  bring  to  more  and  more  millions  of  non- 
Jews  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  the 
conviction  that  anti-Semitism  is  as  out- 
moded as  witchcraft.  Israel  will  not  only 
make  more  secure  the  future  of  your  chil- 
dren; It  will  also  help  to  save  us  other 
Americans  from  the  grievous  sin  of  group 
prejudice.  Israel  will  thus  help  us  all.  Jews 
and  Christians,  to  be  better  Americans. 

My  pleasant  special  duty  tonight  Is  to  ex- 
press on  your  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  whole 
Jewish  community  of  our  greatest  and  most 
progressive  borough  yarmest  thanks  for  the 
untiring  and  brilliant  leadership  in  the 
Bror.klyn  Jewish  Federation  of  Max  Abrams. 
He  would  not  wl.<^h  nor  is  It  necessary  for  me 
to  extoll  to  this  audience  In  detail  his  crea- 
tive work.  Indefatleably  he  has  utilized  his 
excellent  capacity  for  oreanlzatlon  and  his 
gift  for  Inspiring  others  to  make  the  Brook- 
lyn Fetleratlon  an  example  to  the  other  bor- 
oughs and  to  the  whole  country.  Never  has 
he  rat  on  the  side-lines  and  limited  himself 
to  cheering  on  his  workers  in  the  field  Nor 
has  he  ever  been  satisfied  to  take  the  honors 
and  to  p>ermlt  his  fello'ws  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  hard  Job  of  following  up  In  their 
offices  and  In  their  homes  those  who  had  not 
responded  to  less  p)er8onal  appeals.  In  every 
respect  he  has  been  an  effective  leader. 

Max  Abrams'  devotion  to  the  harsh  task 
of  finding  the  means  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering and  to  restfire  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren tn  health  and  happiness  amply  explains 
your  decision  to  present  to  him  this  token 
of  your  esteem  and  of  your  love.  It  Is  for 
me  a  great  honor  to  be  given  the  privilege 
of  handing  It  to  him  in  your  name.  M:>.y 
this  beautiful  sliver  tray  be  not  only  for  him 
but  for  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren a  preclotis  remembrance  of  the  role  of 
mercy  which  he  has  ro  generously  pl.iyed 
and  which  has  so  Justifiably  won  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  his  people  and  of  his  city. 


Need  for  an  Eraancip?.ti"n  Proclamation 
for  tl:t  Rastian  People 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

cr   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Nox^cmber  29  ilegislative  day 

ot  Monday.  November  27  >.  1950 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  critical  hour  in  world  hi.s- 
tory,  I  think  that  all  of  u-s  in  Congress 
could  well  paase  and  read  an  article  by 
William    L    Nichols    entitled    'Needed 


Now:  An  Emancipation  Proclamation 
for  the  Ru.ssian  People."  appearinK  In 
the  October  1.  1950.  issue  of  This  Week. 

It  is  with  that  thouRht  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reco.id. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Kkedco   Now:    An    Emancipation   Pboct-ama- 
TioN  roa  THE  Russian  People 

(By  William  I.  Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine ) 

HERK    tS    A    WAT    TO    WIN    THE    SOVIET    MASSES    AS 
AMERICA'S    MOST    IMPORTANT    ALLY 

It  was  a  refugee  from  Riga  who  first  sug- 
gested the  program  outlined  on  these  pages. 
Tall,  gaunt,  intense,  he  stood  before  his  bar- 
racks In  a  Wct^t  German  displaced  persons 
camp  and  looked  out  toward  the  Communist 
east.  It  was  as  If  he  could  still  see  the  home. 
Job.  and  life  from  which  he  had  Just  escaped. 

"Listen."  he  said,  "there's  no  doubt  about 
It  now.  Were  headed  for  a  world  showdown. 
In  the  process,  your  country  Is  now  in  a 
frantic  scramble  to  line  up  foreign  friends 
and  allies. 

■Only  sometimes  I  think  you're  being  too 
frantic.  With  all  your  Marshall  plans  and 
your  Atlantic  Unions,  you're  overlookii  i  the 
most  Important  ally  of  all." 

•Which  Ls?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  Intently,  and  said.  "The 
Russian   people." 

Since  then  I  have  talked  to  scores  of  refu- 
gees with  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
inside  Soviet  Russia.  The  plan  they  pro- 
pose is  a  fateful  challenge  to  the  leaders 
of  both  United  States  political  parties.  If 
developed  and  put  In  action,  it  could,  lit- 
erally, turn  the  vast  Soviet  population  Into 
democracy's   most   Important  ally. 

Viewed  overall,  that  may  seem  a  hopeless 
prospect.  Since  the  fall  of  China.  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites  control  one-fifth  of 
the  earth's  land  mass.  The  800,000.000  peo- 
ple under  Stalin's  rule  represent  close  to  a 
third  of  t'.ie  world's  population.  In  many 
ways  it  is  a  sinister  and  threatening  power 
bloc  lined  up  against  us. 

But  look  more  closely  and  you  see  sharp 
cracks  In  the  structure.  Of  the  grand  total, 
only  about  200.000,000,  or  25  percent,  repre- 
sent the  original  prewar  U.  S  S  R.  The 
others  are  restless  satellites. 

And  even  the  hard  cere  has  soft  spots — 
plenty  of  them.  Only  about  one-half,  or 
100.000,000  people,  are  Great  Russians,  that 
Is,  the  historic  Russian  nation  which  Is  cen- 
tered on  Moscow.  The  balance  Is  a  weird 
and  often  ho.stlle  mixture  of  over  100  subject 
mces  and  nations,  eager  to  be  free. 

Again,  this  Is  not  the  *rhole  stcry.  Also 
cleaving  throiiijh  the  Soviet  population  Is  a 
deep  social  spilt.  At  the  top  Is  a  small  ruling 
class,  less  than  6  percent,  which  has  Ufe-and- 
death  power  over  the  others.  What  that 
means  to  the  subject  95  percent  is  by  now 
an  old.  old  story  which  needs  no  repetition 
here.  It  Is  the  sickening  story  of  MVD  tor- 
ture chambers,  of  Siberian  slave-labor  camps, 
ol  confiscated  property,  subhuman  living 
standards,  stined  churches,  broken  families 

Talk  to  anyone  who  has  suffered  under 
Soviet  tyranny  and  you  soon  discover  that 
there  is  a  ground  swell  of  bitterness,  hatred, 
and  latent  revolt  throughout  the  Soviet 
world. 

In  fact.  It  Is  this  potential  disloyalty  of  the 
Soviet  musses  which  Is  the  greatest  sof t  *pot 
in  Stalin's  empire  Last  time,  it  almost  coet 
him  the  war  In  June  1941.  when  the  Na*l 
armies  invaded  Russia,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  soldiers  threw  down  their 
arma  and  surrendered.  It  has  now  been  fuUy 
documented  that  the  civilian  population  In 
the  Ukraine  and  other  areas  met  the  German 
invaders   with  open  arms.     It  was  only   the 
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brutal   atupldltv  of  the  Nazis   which  finally 
turned  thlis  welcome  Into  bitter  hatred. 

einre  World  War  11  the  Kremlin  has  never 
forgotten  the  ominous  les.-cn  of  such  revolts. 
Henre.  the  almost  hysterical  efTorts  to  nail 
down  safety  valves  and  keep  the  population 
In  check — through  police  terror,  the  drug  of 
local  propaganda,  and,  most  Important  of  all. 
Iron-curtain  s'^paratlon  from  explosive  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world  It  is  certainly 
not  an  exaggeration  to  .say  that  Stalin  fears 
an  eruption  of  his  own  people  as  much  as  he 
does  the  atom  bomb  It  happened  In  World 
War  II  and  It  could  happtn  again. 

"WHY     DCN't    TOU    TM.K.    TO    THEM?" 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  most 
Soviet  refugees  view  Umted  States  policy 
toward  Russia  today.  To  us  in  America,  the 
Russian  problem  may  seem  Just  an  area  on 
the  map,  compact  aiid  coherent,  a  neat  X 
In  a  political  equation.  But  to  them  it  rep- 
resents a  seething  ferment  of  millions  of 
human  beings  oppressed,  repressed,  thwarted, 
and  persecuted  in  every  normal  aspect  of 
human  life.  And  so  they  say  again  and 
again : 

"Why  doesn't  America  speak  to  them? 
Why  don't  you  break  through  and  touch  the 
hearts  of  these  men  and  women?" 

Such  comments  became  doubly  passionate 
during  the  recent  Washington  debateji  on  an 
expanded  program  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Voice  of  America  program.  News- 
papers were  full  of  proposals  for  more  ap- 
propriations, for  new  broadcasting  towers  to 
outshotft  the  Soviet's  100  Jamming  stations. 
even  for  the  manufacture  ard  distribution 
of  special  $2  short-wave  listening  sets  which 
were  to  be  smuggled  across  the  borders. 

"AU  that  is  well  enoueh  "  the  exiles  said. 
"Of  course,  you  need  the  means  of  speaking. 
But  its  even  more  Important  to  have  some- 
thing to  say.  In  any  war,  hot  or  cold,  there 
Is  no  8Ub6tltu*.e  for  ideas  and  ideals  ' 

Too  often,  they  say,  our  broadca.sts  to  tbe 
Soviet  are  nothing  but  rosy  descriptions  of 
United  States  life  which  become  tantalizing 
fairy  tales  to  Imprisoned  Russians,  Or  they 
are  lofty  essays  on  "freedom"  and  "democ- 
racy"— words  which  mean  little  tc  minds 
deadened  by  propaganda. 

THET    WANT    POSITIVE    STATEMENTS 

It  Is  lij  contrast  to  such  unrealistic  mes- 
sages that  they  cite  Woodrow  Wilson's  14 
points  or  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four 
freedoms."  Both  were  cases  where  the  elo- 
quent, purposeful  statement  of  peace  aims, 
during  war.  helped  mobilize  the  energies  of 
men  and  bring  converts  to  democracy. 

An  even  sharper  example  was  supplied  dur- 
ing our  own  War  Between  the  States.  In 
that  conflict  the  alms  were  to  establish  hu- 
man liberty  and  a  peaceful,  lasting  Federal 
Union.  It  was  to  achieve  those  alms  that 
early  in  the  war  Abraham  Lincoln  Issued  his 
famous  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Prom  one  point  of  view,  that  proclamation 
was  "Just  a  statement."  But  hlstorj-  shows 
that  It  electrified  the  Imagination  of  all 
thofe  who  loved  liberty,  and  was  Indeed  a 
mighty  factor  in  restoring  peace,  freedom, 
and  a  lasting  Union. 

The  proposal  now.  In  this  time  of  "unde- 
clared war."  is  for  a  new  emancipation  proc- 
lamation, to  be  voiced  by  the  highest  leaders 
of  America,  and  aimed  squarely  at  the  Soviet 
population.  Its  purpose  Is  to  hold  out  clear 
hope  of  what  their  world  would  be  like  fol- 
lowing the  overthr  )w  of  Stalin's  regime 

"It  Is  a  simple  and  fundamental  truth." 
an  ex-Sovtet  offlclal  told  me,  "that  Stalin  can 
never  be  overthrown  without  the  active  help 
of  his  own  people  For  psychological  rea- 
■ons  that  help  must  be  enlisted  right  now 
before  coming  conflicts  fan  the  heat  of  war- 
time passions." 

To  any  technical  objections  as  to  the  "dip- 
lomatic propriety"  of  such  a  program,  ex- 
Bcvleu  have  a  ready  answer:  On  November 
Ifl.  1933,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  speclflc 


agreement  with  tbe  United  States  In  which 
the  pledge  was  given  that  there  would  be  no 
attempt  by  the  Rtisslan  Government  to  foster 
Communist  organizations  or  individuals  In- 
side the  United  States.  We  aU  know  bow 
well  that  promise  has  been  kept  in  tbe  past 
17  years  It  was  only  No.  1  In  a  long  series 
of  broken  pledges. 

rotTR  irxEs  WE  ircsT  rou-ow 

In  discussing  such  a  program,  the  men  and 
women  who  know  Soviet  psychology  set  up 
certain  very  specific  requirements: 

1.  The  proclamation  must  be  an  official 
declaration  coming  (like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  or  the 
Fourteen  Points  i  from  the  responsible  head 
or  heads  of  state. 

2.  The  proclamation  must  be  addressed 
primarily  to  the  rank  and  file — the  95  per- 
cent who  are  the  subject  people.  As  for  the 
ruling  5  percent — the  Communists  and  their 
Immediate  followers — there  Is  always  the 
chance  of  creating  division.  &)me  can  be 
converted:  others,  like  the  Nazis  t)e'ore  them, 
will  feel  that  their  destinies  are  wrapped  up 
In  the  survival  of  the  regime.  They  mtist 
either  win  or  go  down  with  it  m  flames. 

3.  All  proposals  must  be  clearly  labeled  as 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Russian  people  as 
expressed  In  free  and  honest  elections. 
Tl:iere  must  be  nothing  to  suggest  a  pr^Dgrain 
which  Is  being  imposed  or  decreed  by  a 
would-be  conquering  power.  Soviet  people 
have  had  enough  decrees  In  the  last  30  years. 

4.  The  statement  of  peace  aimj  must  be 
simple,  clear,  and  understandable,  and  well 
within  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  masses. 
At  no  point  can  there  be  any  big.  vague, 
windy  pronouncements  about  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, or  the  rights  of  man.  Among  all 
mass  audiences  a  concrete  statement  Is  al- 
ways more  powerful  than  an  abstract  one. 
But  in  the  Soviet  world  there  is  an  added 
consideration.  One  of  Lenin's  first,  and 
deadliest,  rules  was  to  "confuse  vocabu- 
laries." Thus,  after  thirty-odd  years  of  Bol- 
shevik propaganda,  the  freedom  words  have 
lost  all  meaning,  AU  we  have  left  to  work 
with  are  the  simple,  concrete  picture  words — 
the  names  of  objects  and  things  and  actions 
which  are  part  of  everybody's  everyday  life. 

BCTLD  AN   IMAGE  OF  rREEDOM 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  Qnd  the  right  pic- 
ture words  to  reconstruct  an  image  of  free- 
dom In  minds  which  have  been  dulled  and 
distorted  by  a  generation  of  propaganda. 

The  seven  points  given  here  are  a  first  ap- 
proach to  the  prob.em  Each  stands  for  one 
of  the  basic  freedoms  In  our  free,  democratic 
way  of  life.  But  each  point  Is  expressed  tn 
words  which  also  apply  to  the  dally  lives  of 
Soviet  subjects,  and  are  understandable  m 
terms  of  their  own  experience.  As  an  added 
test  of  concretcness,  only  those  points  were 
chosen  which  could  be  translated  directly 
Into  pictures,  as  shown  here.  Thus  the 
proclamation  is  adapted  not  only  to  broad- 
casting but  to  printing  on  thin  rice-paper 
sheets,  easily  concealed  and  smuggled  across 
frontiers  by  anti-Sovlet  underground  work- 
ers. This  procedure  was  employed  often  and 
successfully  during  World  War  II.  Another 
method,  recently  tested,  would  be  to  send 
leaflets  over  the  border  by  small  free  balloons. 

The  whole  problem  is  t)est  summed  up  In 
this  comment  from  one  Soviet  refugee: 

"Technically."  he  writes,  "we  know  that 
your  broadcasts  are  getting  through.  Of 
course  there's  always  the  Jamming.  And 
besides  that,  only  a  few  non -Communists 
have  both  the  receiving  sets  and  the  courage 
to  listen  In.  But  even  a  few  is  enough.  In 
any  sealed-ln  society,  really  important  news 
always  goes  like  lightning  over  the  grape- 
Tine.  And  hundreds  of  escaped  Russians  like 
myself  are  ready  to  go  undergrotind  and 
•cross  borders,  to  help  spread  tbe  word. 

"But  you  must  have  something  to  say, 
Russians  will  not  risk  their  lives  to  listen  to 


tH'oadcasta  that  only  talk  of  treedom  in  re- 
mote and  general  terms." 

Here  then  is  the  question — and  a  fateful 
one — for  the  American  people.  Will  cur 
western  world  produce  some  great  leader 
now.  as  it  has  In  every  crisis  of  the  ptst.  to 
speak  the  words  of  freedom  in  such  a  way 
that  they  anil  echo  round  the  world  and 
stir  the  hearts  of  men?  Today  the  words  and 
the  Idioms  and  the  methLxl  cf  transmission 
may  differ  from  the  past — but  the  Inner 
meaiiing  remains  the  same. 

When  will  such  a  leader — or  group  of 
leaders — step  forward? 

The  need  today  is  greater  than  ever. 

This  time  our  Job  is  to  smash  through  tbe 
Iron  curtain  and  give  the  Soviet  people,  in 
words  and  symbols  which  they  can  under- 
stand. America's  great,  time-tested  and  ever- 
thrillmg  message.  It  is  the  message  of 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.  of 
government  of.  by.  and  for  the  people,  and, 
under  God,  a  new  birth  of  freedom — around 
the  vkorid. 

SEVEN  POINTS  IN  A  NEW  EMANCIPATIOr  PROCLA- 
MATION FOB  THE  aUSSIAN   PKOPU: 

1.  "You  can  travel  where  you  please  " 
Today  Soviet  citizens  can't  cross  frontiers. 
Even  Inside  Russia  they  are  chained  to  local 
communities.  S<imetimes  people  of  a  whole 
area,  like  the  Crimea,  are  uprooted  aiid  trans- 
ported forever  to  distant  locat'-^ns.  Families 
are  broken  "p  and  sent  to  faraway  provinces. 
Free  citizens  could  travel,  or  stay  home,  as 
they  pleas "d. 

2.  "You  can  buy  more  things."  Soviet  liv- 
ing standards  are  pitifully  lew.  The  rea- 
sons: Production  of  war  materiel,  plus  Com- 
munist incompetence  in  making  and  dis- 
tributing consumer  goods.  Russian  soldiers 
who  saw  western  Europe,  or  used  United 
States  lend-least  goods,  dream  of  the  day 
they  can  buy  foreign  products,  and  when 
their  own  factories  will  work  ;or  them. 

3.  "You  can  own  your  own  land."  The  de- 
sire to  own  property  Is  a  basic  human  In- 
stinct, frustrated  by  the  Commu-^lst  regime. 
Reports  Indicate  Soviet  f'»d  supply  Is  threat- 
ened because  40.000. OCO  peasants  balk  at 
working  solely  for  the  state  on  collective 
farms.  Factory  workers  have  no  incentive  to 
produce  except  fear.  "Freedom  to  own"  Is  a 
magic    slogan. 

4  "Your  churches  will  be  open."  Sup- 
pression of  religion  was  one  of  Lenin's  first 
aims.  Churches  were  ttirned  Into  gran- 
aries or  antireliglous  museums.  Except  for 
a  puppet  state  church,  religion  has  been 
driven  underground.  But  memories  of  the 
church  are  still  strong,  particularly  among 
the  older  people.  Freedom  to  worship  God 
retains  a  powerful  appeal   for  them. 

6  "No  more  slave-labor  camps "  The 
dread  of  slave  labor  hangs  over  every  Soviet 
home.  Estimates  of  the  number  doomed  to 
klUing  labor  In  MVD  terror  camps  range 
fr.om  12,000.000  to  15.000,000.  The  strongest 
appeal  of  any  new  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion shiuld  be  to  those  suffering — or  whose 
relatives  are  suSerlng — from  tbls  barbarous 
form  of   slavery, 

6,  "Your  nation  will  be  free,"  Even  ex- 
cluding satellite  states,  the  U.  S.  S.  R  U  not 
one  nation  but  a  collection  of  over  100  rest- 
less races  and  nations.  These  nations 
should  be  free,  and  their  citizens  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  leaders  in  free  elections. 
The  subject  people  will  welcome  Independ- 
ence, either  as  separate  nations  or  within 
regional   federations. 

7.  "World  peace  through  UN "  No  one 
has  more  reason  tc  dread  war  than  the 
Russians  who  saw  their  country  torn  to 
Shreds  In  World  War  II  Above  all,  any  ap- 
peal Lhould  make  clear  that,  without  Stalin, 
their  newly  constituted  governments,  freely 
elected,  would  share  In  an  era  of  world- 
wide peace  and  security,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations, 
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Campaign  Address  by  Hon.  Robeii  S.  Kerr, 
of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  29  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ok  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr,  Kerr  I  on  October  25. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Uy  fellow  Oklahoznans.  on  Novemt>«r  7. 
you  will  choose  n^any  of  your  State  and 
nKilona'  leaders  for  the  years  Just  ahead. 
You  not  only  choose  between  candidates, 
you  chorjee  between  political  parties. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Republicans  is  to 
find  or  to  create  division  among  the  Demo- 
mt«.  Otherwise,  they  have  no  hope  of 
victory. 

The  Democrats  want  to  do  more  for  the 
people.  The  Republicans  want  the  people 
to  do  something  to  the  Democrats. 

I  pay  tribute  to  each  of  our  nominees  on 
the  State  and  national  tickets. 

Johnston  Murray  Is  a  native  Oklahoman. 
He  has  worked  successfully  as  a  farmer,  as 
a  laborer,  as  an  educator,  and  a  lawyer.  By 
'ability  and  experience,  he  Is  amply  quali- 
fied to  make  a  great  governor  for  all  the 
people   of   Oklahoma. 

MiKZ  MoNBONCT.  likewise.  Is  a  native 
OUahoman.  He  also  is  a  product  of  Okla- 
homa MbOOU.  He  also  has  been  a  success- 
ful builllMBnan,  and  Mtxx  Monronet  has 
had  12  years  of  outstar.dlng  and  successful 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  make  a  great  United  States  Senator. 

The  Republicans  have  chosen  as  their 
nominee  for  governor  one  whom  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  the  oldest  and  coldest 
reactlonnry  I  know. 

I  was  astounded  a  few  weeks  ago  when, 
in  a  radio  speech.  I  heard  J.  O.  Ferguson 
make  the  following  statement :  "I  have  the 
viewpoint  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
seen  Oklahoma  fall  from  her  greatness  to 
where  we  are  the  poor  relation  of  the  other 
47  States  " 

Now.  Isn't  that  ridiculous?  Oklahoma  Is 
the  envy  of  the  Nation  and  the  pride  of 
her  2,300.000  citizens.  Aunt  Eller  In  the 
world-famed  musical  show  Oklahoma,  ex- 
pTTfl  my  sentiments  to  a  "t."  She  said, 
"We  dont  claim  to  be  no  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  we  dern  sure  'air'  Jest  as 
good- 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  reminded  of  just 
how  wrong  Jo  Fe.  ^uson  was  when  he  thus 
slandered  Oklahoma.  An  Oklahoma  farm 
boy,  Walter  Cumminga  of  Freedom,  was 
elected  nat'onal  president  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Mary  Ellen  Ash.  Okla- 
homa A.  tc  11.  College  senior  from  Muskogee, 
was  chosen  queen  of  the  American  Royal 
Livestock  Show  at  Kansas  City.  A  group  of 
Oklahoma  farm  boys  and  girls  made  almost 
a  clean  aveep  of  victories  and  honors  at  the 
same  American  Royal  show.  The  livestock 
Judging  team  from  Oklahoma  A.  h  M.  beat 
out  all  competition,  including  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  and  others  fur  the  first  prize 
In  the  intercollegiate  Judging  contest. 

In  California.  Mrs  Hope  Reed,  of  Vlnlta, 
was  chosen  as  national  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  in 
Washington.   D.    C,   an    Oklahoma    banker, 


Elmer  Harl)er  from  Shawnee  and  Seminole 
was  drafted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  become  the  directing  head  of  the 
RFC.  the  greatest  multlbllllon  dollar  bank- 
ing business  in  the  world.  And  then,  an 
amazing  Oklahoma  University  football  team, 
already  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  the  third 
be?t  in  the  Nation,  defeated  the  Texas  Long- 
horns  before  75.000  roaring  fans  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl  at  Dallas. 

During  the  brief  period  In  which  these 
historic  events  were  happening,  an  even  more 
notable  occurrence  took  place.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  became  the  grand- 
father of  a  7  pound  11  ounce  boy. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  these  wonderful 
things  could  happen  In  a  State  that  Is  the 
poor  relation  of  all  the  other  47  States?  I 
want  to  say  that  any  Oklahoman  who  thinks 
this  Is  downright  Ignorant,  and  anyone  who 
says  It  Is  outrageously  Impertinent. 

Now.  my  friends,  the  Republicans  also  have 
a  nominee  for  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
must  say,  however,  they  haven't  had  him 
very  long.  For  a  while,  the  Democrats 
thought  they  had  him.  But  the  hand  was 
quicker  than  the  eye — and  one  day.  t)etween 
sundown  and  sunup.  BUI  got  away.  I  quote 
his  own  words  from  the  Tulsa  World  of  Sun- 
day. October  15:  "I  want  your  supp^jrt.  I 
don't  care  If  you  are  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat.    I  have  been  both." 

Frankly.  I  doubt  that  Bill  Alexander  Is 
either  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  I  know 
that  no  man  can  t>e  both. 

Of  course,  being  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion Is  no  new  experience  for  Bill.  I  have 
heard  of  those  who  wanted  to  dance  every 
set.  I  have  heard  of  those  who  wanted  to 
run  with  the  foxes  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

Bill  tries  em  all.  with  equal  ease  and  equal 
failure. 

He  was  an  original  advocate  of  world  feder- 
ation. He  made  .speeches  for  it  for  1'2  years. 
He  has  now  been  against  it  for  nearly  3 
months. 

When  I  first  knew  him.  he  was  an  urdent 
dry.  He  then  became  u  militant  advocate  of 
repeal.     At  last  reports,  he  Is  both. 

Here  Is  a  statement  he  has  made  dozens 
o^  times,  quote:  "The  blundering  Inefficient 
Defense  Department  has  spent  more  money 
in  the  last  4  yeaid  for  travel  than  for  new 
military  equipment."  Now,  every  eighth 
grade  school  child  In  Oklahoma  knows  bet- 
ter than  that.  The  record  sho'vs  less  than 
•889.000,000  spent  for  all  the  travel  of  all  our 
fighting  forces  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  same  rec"  d  shows  nearly  *9.tXX).(J0O.0O0 
spent  for  new  military  equipment.  This 
proves  that  Bill  was  speaking  either  from 
Ignorance  or  som*^ thing  worse. 

AtK)Ut  10  days  ago  somelxxly  put  out  the  ru- 
mor that  Senator  Thomas  would  take  a  walk 
in  this  campaign.  Anyone  who  knew  Elmck 
Thomas  knew  better.  Anyone  who  was  even 
curious  could  have  found  out  better.  But 
Bill.  In  his  characteristic  Irresponsible  im- 
petuosity. Issued  a  flamboyant  statement, 
claiming  the  world  with  a  fence  around  it. 
He  said.  "Monkonet  has  been  unmasked  by 
a  man  who  sat  In  the  same  Congress  with 
him  for  12  years — a  man  of  his  own  political 
allegiance — Senator  Elmer  Thomas  "  Sena- 
tor Thomas  promptly  and  completely  repudi- 
ated Alexander's  false  claim. 

The  truth  Is  that  his  primary  opponent, 
the  Reverend  Oeorge  T.  Balch.  has  taken  the 
mask  off  of  Alexnnder.  In  a  blistering  radio 
speech,  Balch  said.  "This  candidate  (Alexan- 
der) may  say  he  is  a  Simon-pure,  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Republican.  That  I  deny.  He  is 
not  a  Republican  He  is  not  a  Democrat." 
Continuing,  the  Reverend  B...ch  declared. 
"He  Is  an  out-and-out,  hand-made,  boas- 
bought  mugwump,  politically.  He  has 
treated  the  regularly  elected  Republican 
Party  officials  as  if  they  were  dirt  under  his 
feet  " 

Actually  my  friends,  it  w.i.sivt  necessary 
for   Alexanders   primary    opponent   thus    to 


unmask  him.  He  dropped  the  mask  from 
his  own  face  when  he  changed  from  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  to  a  Republican  candidate. 

Now.  Bill  says  the  United  Slates  Senate 
needs  one  man  who  will  stand  up  and  say. 
"I  am  p  ChrUtlan."  Actually,  my  friends, 
more  than  80  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
members  of  the  church.  Every  Senate  ses- 
sion is  opened  with  a  prayer,  first,  of  thanks- 
giving, and,  second,  for  continued  divine 
guidance.  Almost  all  Members  are  Chris- 
tians, Bill,  but  they  are  too  humble  to  make 
their  Christianity  a  national  Issue. 

Now.  actually,  folks.  Bill  wouldn't  like  It 
In  the  Senate  nearly  as  well  as  he  thinks  he 
would.  He  would  do  all  right  as  an  out- 
and-out  missionary  He  would  not  be  bad 
at  holding  a  revival  for  any  who  would  listen. 
But  Bill  would  be  greatly  disappointed  when 
he  learned  how  few  Senators  listen  to  other 
Senators  talk  And  he  would  be  positively 
heartbroken  when  he  found  that  under  no 
circumstances  woul-l  he  be  permitted  to  take 
up  a  collection. 

Of  course.  Bill  has  taken  up  collections  at 
all  his  political  meetings.  He  puts  on  a  great 
show.  He  makes  th»  people  laugh,  then  he 
makes  'em  cry.  and  then  he  makes  them 
pay.  He  tells  them  he  has  to  have  more  than 
their  votes  to  win. 

Now.  most  candidates  would  be  glad  to 
settle  for  votes.  Bl.l  asks  for  dollars,  too. 
He  tells  each  new  group  about  the  ones  who 
gav?  him  money  at  previous  meetings.  He 
refers  to  kind  old  women  and  to  what  he 
calls  horny-handed  farmers  who  jvess  dol- 
lar bills  Into  his  hand. 

My  friends,  there  are  no  horny-handed 
farmers  in  Oklahoma.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Democratic  Party  changed  all  that.  And  I 
haven't  seen  an  old  woman  since  I  started 
to  run  for  ofllce  10  years  ago. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  Important  part 
of  this  speech  or  any  other  speech.  Novem- 
ber 7  Is  not  the  nominee's  day.  It  Is  the 
party's  dai .  It  Is  not  the  candidates'  day. 
It  Is  the  people's  day. 

Many  remember  and  none  should  ever  for- 
get the  12  long  years  when  we  hardened 
under  Harding,  cooled  under  Coolldge,  and 
hungered  under  Hoover.  If  there  are  those 
whose  hearts  yearn  for  the  l)oom-and-bust, 
the  privation  and  want,  the  hunger  and 
despair  of  those  days,  they  should  vote  for 
the  Republicans,  because  we  were  rescued 
from  all  that  by  E>emocratlc  national  admin- 
istrations, and  the  E)emocratlc  Party  la 
pledged  to  prevent  Its  ever  recurring  If  you. 
my  fellow  Oklahomans.  want  to  keep  the 
abundant  prosperity  and  the  Impregnable 
national  strength  and  security  which  we  now 
have,  then  you  should  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees. 

We  know  that  we  have  •sron  two  World  Wars 
under  Democratic  leadership.  We  know 
that  we  are  winning  the  present  world-wide 
stniggle  against  the  powers  of  darkness  un- 
der Democratic  leadership.  We  know  that 
our  Nation  has  been  rebuilt.  We  know  that 
we  have  marched  up  out  of  the  valley  of 
gloom  and  depression  We  know  today  that 
our  farmers  and  our  workers  are  the  most 
prosperous  they  have  ever  been.  We  know 
that  American  business  which  thrives  or  suf- 
fers, in  direct  relation  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  and  workers,  enjoys  today 
the  most  abundant  prosperity  It  has  ever 
known. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  In  keeping 
all  the  security  and  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  We  are  pledged  to  their  constant  Im- 
provement. We  are  resolved  to  work  al- 
ways for  the  betterment  of  all  the  people. 

To  all  of  you  who  rejoice  In  the  great 
prosperity  of  our  people  at  home:  to  all  of 
you  who  approve  our  Invincible  military 
strength  that  Insures  our  security  among 
the  nations  of  the  world;  we  ask  yotir  sup- 
port We  ask  that  you  Join  us  on  No- 
vember 7  In  ••oiling  up  an  overwhelming 
Democratic  victory. 
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Wiscoasoi  Editorial  C«Bwiciit  oa 
Noveabcr  £lcciM« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisro.NEiH 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  29  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27 ) .  1950 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  read  the  very 
fine  editorial  expressions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Wi&con.'-in  newspapers  follow- 
ing the  November  7  election.  I  am 
humbly  grateful  for  the  many  gracious 
comments  which  have  appeared  regard- 
ing the  endorsement  which  I  was  per- 
sonally given  at  the  polL^. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  read- 
ing the  editorial  analysis  wlilch  apjjeared 
on  the  subject  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  election,  not  so  much  in  terms  of 
personalities  who  won  or  lost,  but  in 
terms  of  exactly  what  our  people  de- 
cided on  the  l)a.sis  of  the  issues.  Their 
opimon  of  the  ba.sic  issues  of  our  times 
was.  of  course,  the  most  decisive  factor 
in  the  election. 

I  believe  that  certain  editorial  com- 
ments which  have  appt^ared  m  vario'os 
■l^isconsin  papers  will  be  of  interest  to 
folks  in  other  S'.ates  as  an  inde..  o  prass- 
rooUs  opimon  in  the  Badger  State.  I 
therefore  ask  unammous  consent  that 
there  bo  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  excerpts  from  the 
following  newspapers :  Prom  the  Vilas 
County  News  Review  of  November  9, 
1950:  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
of  NovemtKr  8;  from  the  Oshkosh  North- 
western of  the  same  date;  and  from  the 
Wausau  Record-Herald,  also  of  the  same 
date 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

(From  the  Vilas  Countv  (Wis.)  News  Review 
of  November  9.  1950) 

God  Bless  Amckica 

This  is  a  great  country,  and  never  greater 
than  on  election  day. 

Nowhere  in  the  n,orld  can  the  people  go  to 
the  poi:s  and  say  what  they  think,  except 
right  here  on  the  North  Aniencan  Continent. 

This  writer  has  always  had  great  failh  In 
the  people.  The  people  are  patient.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  tn  their  patience.  They 
endu»e  and  endure,  until  one  wonders  U 
they  wLl  ever  proles'. 

Suddenly,  one  day  they  go  to  the  polls. 
They  speak  w.th  a  might  and  an  authority 
that  cannot  be  denied.  When  it  Is  over, 
definite    things   have   happened. 

In  some  cases,  men  are  smashed  The 
public,  patient  too  Jong,  finally  strikes  a 
mighty  blow.  It  annihilates.  It  bruises 
and  baiters.  Sometmies  the  bruising  and 
balteruig  is  b<t  terrific  the  politician  never 
recovers.  Sometimes  he  gives  up  public  life. 
Sometimes,  when  necessary,  he  is  brought  to 
Justice  for  his  misdeeds. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  Democrats 
wanted  this  election.  They  wanted  It  so 
badly  they  were  willing  to  spend  plenty  of 
money  to  get  It.  In  some  States,  as  Ohio. 
they  brought  In  their  top  publicists,  their 
top  publicity  men,  their  outstanding  ora- 
tors, the  virtual  cream  "f  the  crop.  These 
were  rushed  In  and  turned  their  high -price 


talent  on.  then  rushed  out  and  a  new  corps 
was  rushed  In. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Wisconsin,  a  captain 
of  the  Pendergast  machine,  the  smartest 
political  machine  Ln  the  country,  the  ma- 
chine that  has  for  Its  motto  "feed  'em  and 
vote  'em."  was  brought  In  In  other  places 
the  Veep,  the  genial,  champion  story-teller, 
Baskijct.  himself,  went  to  the  rescue  with 
a  number  of  talks. 

All  this  was  because  the  Democrats  wanted 
an  endorsement  of  their  policies  which  have 
resulted  In  the  Korean  war,  In  high  prices.  In 
confusion  and  extravagance  and  In  the  wast- 
ing of  good  food  They  wanted  an  endorse- 
ment of  socialized  medicine,  which  would  put 
the  poiitidan  In  your  doctors  ofBce  and  the 
ward  heeler  In  your  hoepltals.  and  the  Spence 
bill.  They  wanted  approval  of  leaving  the 
Communists  in  hl^h  places. 

The  people  listened.  That,  vast  con- 
glomerate force  of  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
housewives  and  teamsters  and  clerks  and 
engineers  and  ditch  dipgers  that  make  up 
the  people  endured  the  bombardment,  then 
didn't   give   approval. 

In  State  after  State  the  people  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  their  disgust,  their  fear, 
and  their  righttoiis  indignation. 

Oh,  It's  a  great,  mighty,  wonderful  thing 
to  see  the  people,  at  iasi.  make  up  their 
minds.  It  is  an  awe-Inspiring  thing  to  see 
them  go  to  the  polls  and  let  It  be  known  that 
they  demand  a  change  In  policies. 

The  ba;;ot  box.  more  than  anything  else, 
has  made  America  great  A  strong  and  in- 
telligent and  capable  people  expressing  their 
wishes  without  fear  or  favor,  in  control  of 
their  own  destinies.  Is  what  has  made 
America  great  The  patience  of  these  strong 
people,  their  endurance  and  their  tolerance  is 
mighty,  too,  but  it  runs  out. 

It  ran  out  November  7.  The  people  took 
ever,  unswayed  and  unmoved  by  high-price 
spell-binding  and  expensive  letters,  posters, 
advertisements,  and  the  costly  experience  of 
publicity  sgenu  who  are  versed  in  knowing 
how  to  sway  people.  The  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  over  the  months  when  the 
Korean  war  started  and  when  the  casualty 
lists  came  in  They  went  to  the  polls  and 
they  administered  a  stern  and  relentless  re- 
buke to  the  men  they  felt  responsible.  They 
warned  others  that  they  would  tolerate  no 
more   bungling. 

TTils  Is  a  great  country,  and  never  greater 
than  on  November  7. 

Gcd  bless  America,  and  keep  her  safe. 


I  Prom  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 

Wis.,  of  November  8,  1950 1 

Thx  Mkaning  or  KoHun  akb  Wilft 

The  election  of  Republicans.  Walter  Koh- 
ler  as  Governor,  and  Alexandeh  Wilxy  as 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  defeat  of 
their  dcwn-the-Une  Fair  Deal  opponents 
provides  Wisconsin  political  philosophers 
with  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Kohler's  victory  Is,  certainly,  a  vin- 
dication of  and  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
Republican  Party  that  has  given  this  State 
excellent,  clean  government  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

His  victory  was  a  repudiation  of  the  Madi- 
son-controlled-and-directed  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  which  sought  to  bring  the 
questionable  blessings  of  deficit  spending 
and  autocratic  government  to  the  State. 

The  Wiley  victory  points  to  many  things: 

Wisconsin  citizens  want  men  In  Washing- 
ton who  win  vote  to  curb  the  power  of  Fed- 
eral Government.  Wisconsin  citizens  want 
to  decide — themselves — how  the  dollars  they 
earn  will  be  spent. 

And  this  Is  most  Important:  Wisconsin 
dtlMns  want  men  in  Washington  who  will 
have  the  courage,  honest  intention,  and 
willingness  to  expose  and  drive  from  high 
places  the  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 


who  have  wormed  tbelr  way  Into  poaltkxks 
of  power  and  influence. 


(From  the  Oshkosh   (Wis.)   Northwestern  of 
Novemt>er  8,  1950) 

WiLiT  Returned  as  UNrmi  Statis  Sewstok 

Riding  on  the  strong  Republican  tide  that 
swept  Wisconsin's  rural  counties  In  Tues- 
day s  tlection.  United  States  Senator  Aicx- 
ANDEs  WiLET,  Republican,  won  in  the  bit- 
terly contested  race  in  which  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  E.  Falrchlld,  of  Verona.  Demo- 
crat,   vas  hi^  opponent. 

Wiley  took  a  large  early  lead  In  the  vote 
battle,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
Fairchiid  was  unable  to  overcoxxw  that  ad- 
vantagf^  gained  in  the  farm  counties,  even  in 
the  late  returns  from  Milwaukee  and  other 
industnal  {Mints  regarded  as  Democratic 
strongholds. 

Oshkush  and  Wlnnebsigo  County  voters 
gave  WiLXT  a  splendid  endorsement,  com- 
pared with  the  touls  made  by  his  political 
foe.  Falrchlld. 

The  Wiley  victory  was  an  important  fac- 
tor m  the  Nation  s  congressional  contesu.  in 
which  the  Republicans  slaughtered  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership,  but  apparently  fell  short 
of  seizing  control  of  the  Eighty-secand  Coa- 
gres-,. 

Evidently  the  majority  of  the  voters  had 
decided  empharlrally  that  they  were  tired 
of  what  the  Democratic  administration  haa 
been  doing  to  them  and  wanted  a  change. 

One  of  the  bi^cgest  upsets,  affecting  or- 
ganized labor's  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Taft- 
Hartley  latjor-control  law.  was  In  Ohio,  where 
Senator  Robixt  A.  Tatt  was  reelected,  de- 
feating his  Democratic  opponent.  Joseph  T. 
Ferguson,  who  was  backed  by  a  Truman- 
labor  coalition  that  spent  a  huge  anxotut  of 
money  and  conducted  an  Intensive  campaign 
In  the  hope  of  ending  Tarr  s  brilliant  career 
In  the  Senate. 

(From  the  Wausau  (Wis  )  Reccn^-Herald  of 
November  8,   1950 1 

Much  To  Chexk  About 

The  voters  of  Wisconsin  reaffirmed  their 
confidence  in  the  kind  of  government — 
good  government — they  have  been  getting 
under  the  Republican  administrations  at 
Madl&on  by  decisively  electing  a  full  slate 
of  GOP  State  officers  in  Tuesday's  election. 

And  they  expressed  their  displeasure  over 
the  type  of  government  offered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  at  Washington  by  re- 
turning United  States  Senator  WnjT  to  of&ce 
and  Increasing  the  Republican  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  8  seats 
to  9  out  of  the  State's  10  scats. 

The  Republican  gains  were  substantial 
enough,  we  believe,  to  give  the  party  reason 
to  eye  the  1952  elections  with  confidence,  but 
not  spectacular  enough  to  give  them  the 
fatal  overconfidence  of  1948. 


Ckineie  Reds  Enjojmg  United  States 
Lunries  Wkile  Ow  Soldiers  Are  Djimg 
Is  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ITiE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  29  (legislative  day 

of  Monday,  November  27).  1950 

Mr.    ECTON.    Mr.    President.    I    ftsk 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

the    Appendix    of    the    Record    a    very 
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thought -provoking  article  entitled  "Chi- 
Dese  Reds  Enjoying  United  States  Lux- 
uries 'vhile  Our  boldiers  Are  Dyin«  In 
Korea. "  written  by  Consiantine  Brown, 
and  publishea  In  the  Evenii  g  Star  of  No- 
vember 28.  1950. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ( llows : 
This   Changing    World — Chinesi   Rdm   En- 

JOTING   UMTTED       .ATTS  LUXfK'KS  WHILI  Ot.Tl 
SOCDtISS  A&I  DtING  -Jf  K.ORIA 

(By  Coostanllne  Brown) 

At  the  v*ry  time  when  officials  of  the  Chi- 
nes* Communist  Government  are  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York.  American  soldl'rs  are  being  killed  in 
North  Korea  by  Chinese  Communist  troops. 

Our  men  art  not  there  as  representatives 
of  tUe  United  Sistes  Government.  They 
represent  the  same  United  Nations  which  Is 
receiving  with  utmost  courtesy  and  smllea 
the  spokesmen  of  the  so-called  Pelplng  gov- 
ernment. 

What  would  the  American  people  have  said 
If  In  1942  a  batch  of  Hitlerites  had  arrived  in 
New  York  or  Washington,  rot  to  discuss  peace 
but  to  accuse  the  American  Government  of 
such  "crimes"  as  giving  help  to  Britain  and 
Invading  North  Africa 

INTEXNATIONAL  TXXKrrORT 

Technically  the  situation  U  not  the  same. 
Lake  Success  Is  International  territory  be- 
cause It  houses  the  United  Nations.  New 
York  by  ImplKatlon.  has  somewhat  the  same 
status,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  accommodation 
for  thoM  who  attend  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations   reguia.-ly   or   on   special    invitation. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  here  to 
ways  and  means  of  halting  the  Ko- 
bolocatjst.  Th»y  have  come  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  accusing  the  American 
Government  of  "Intervening"  In  Formosa. 
If  they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  Into 
any  discussion  of  Koiea,  It  will  be  only  to 
denounce  the  "crimes"  of  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  the  American  soldiers  under  bis 
command 

Vhe  nine-man  delegation  was  taken  in 
>'and.  as  soon  as  it  set  foot  on  American  ter- 
ritory, by  the  representative  of  China's  bOMM. 
Soviet  L>eputy  Foreign  Minister  Jacob  Malik, 
who  awaited  them  at  Idlewild  Airport.  He  is 
making  doubly  sure  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
change  a  ''omma  in  the  Instructions  drawn 
for  them  by  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Malik,  however,  has  permitted  some 
representatives  of  Britain  and  India — two 
countries  which  have  recognized  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic — to  talk  to  the  new  man- 
darins. The^e.  together  with  the  French, 
Yugoslavs,  and  some  others,  are  scraping 
and  bowing  In  the  hope  of  »-lnnlng  the  favor 
of  the  Russian  dictators'  newest  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthys. 

coar  IK  AJicaiCAN  lives 

The  Chines^  Communists  made  their 
charges  of  American  Intervention  In  For- 
mosa last  rummer,  before  their  divisions  ac- 
tively entered  the  battle  against  the  UN 
forces  in  Korea.  There  might  have  been 
some  reasonable  grouno^  for  permitting  these 
men  to  come  to  America  at  that  time  to  press 
their  tr\unped-up  charges  against  our  Ouv- 
ernment  But  since  tliat  time  not  only  the 
UN  supreme  commander  in  Korea,  but  also 
the  representatives  of  bis  conunand.  have 
conflrmed  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  tt'iTown  a  large  force  Into  a 
fight  to  prevent  the  unification  and  pacifica- 
tion of  Korea.  The  intervention  of  these 
troops  has  cost  America  alone  nearly  1.000 
Uvee  and  at  least  three  times  as  m.tny  other 
casual  tlew. 


The  Pelplng  delegation  Is  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss how  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in  Korea. 
Their  only  purpose  Is  to  discuss  the  crimes 
of  the  Impe.-  alistlc  warmongering  American 
Government.  The  Peiping  delegates  are  on 
American  territory — where  they  are  enjoying 
the  protection,  courtesies,  and  services  of 
Americans,  some  of  whom  may  have  had  sons 
or  other  relatives  killed  in  Korea — to  blast  lu 
and  not  to  talk  peace. 

The  wlsh/ul-lhlnklng  Bntlsh  and  Indian 
diplomats  whisper  In  the  ears  of  American 
delegates  at  the  UN  that  if  we  leave  matters 
to  them  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  some 
compromi.se  In  Asia.  They  still  advocate 
Grmly  the  Russian  thesis  that  Peiping's 
stooges  should  be  given  the  seat  held  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Nationalists  at  Lake  Success. 

A  situation  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
1938  Munich  agreement  will  threaten  us  If 
our  diplomats  plunge  headlong  Into  the  com- 
promise which  some  of  our  allies  now  are 
preparing  at  Lake  Success. 


Address  by  Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of 
South  Carolina.  Before  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards 


German  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

Of     NEW    T     RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  juncture  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  Germany  which  will  determine 
whether  Germany  will  or  will  not  take 
Its  part  in  the  defense  of  freedom  of 
western  Europe,  the  appended  editorial 
from  yesterdays  New  York  Times  on 
German  youth  should  b?  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  every  Member: 
German  Youth 

A  disquieting  feature  of  the  current  pnr- 
llamentary  elections  In  Bavaria  is  the  po- 
litical apathy  revealed  among  young  Ger- 
mans. As  Jack  Raymond  reported  in  this 
newspaper,  many  young  people  are  cyni- 
cally distrustful  of  politics  and  politicians. 
Apparently  they  feel  helpless  to  Influence 
tlie  course  of  events  by  political  action. 

This  attitude  Is  not  surprising.  Unlike 
their  older  compatriots,  thesa  young  men 
and  women  have  experienced  little  except 
Hitlerlsm  and  the  horrors  of  war.  Five  years 
of  Allied  and  German  efforts  at  reorienta- 
tion have  not  succeeded  in  filling  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  collapse  of  the  Reich  with  an 
understanding  of  the  workings  and  mean- 
ing of  demo. racy.  The  tremendous  task  of 
physical  reconstruction  used  up  much  of 
the  mental  and  material  resources  which 
might  have  been  employed  in  efforts  to  show 
German  youth  that  It  has  a  stake  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Again,  disclosures 
of  aberrations  such  as  former  Nazis  being 
permitted    to    teach    in    German    schools   are 

not  calculated  to  imbue  young  people  with 
an  ardent  faith  in  western  liberalism.  Yet 
It  is  precisely  the  schools  on  which  the  re- 
orientation program  depends  most  heavily. 
The  lesson  of  this  sidelight  of  the  Bavarian 
elections  should  spur  Allied  and  German  au- 
thorities, teachers  and  youth  workers  In 
their  effort  to  develop  the  potential  of  Ger- 
man youth  In  the  con.structive  cause  of 
freedom.  History  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  richer,  easier  prey  for  the  would-be  dic- 
tator than  a  youth  drifting  without  aim  and 
Ideal.  It  Is  a  danger  neither  the  Germans 
nor  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  at  large 
can  afford  to  Ignore. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAK0L1N.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
on  November  14.  1950.  before  the  forty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  at 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RrAL    ESTATI   AND   GOVtHNMENT 

I  have  often  had  the  occasion,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  welcome  the  very  able  rep- 
resentatives of  your  organization  when  they 
appeared  before  our  committee  to  testify 
on  housing  legislation.  Today  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  return  those  visits 
and  to  renew  pleasant  asscjciations. 

Real  estate  is  your  business,  and  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  hope  to  tell  you  anything 
about  that  subject  which  you  don't  already 
know.  Since,  however,  we  share  common 
alms  and  face  common  problems.  I  think  it 
would  give  you  who  build  our  homes  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role 
Government  plays  In  helping  you  carry  out 
your  Job  If  I  explain  briefly  how  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  came  to  deal  with 
housing  legislation,  our  accomplishments, 
and  our  objectives. 

The  provision  of  adequate  homes  for  all 
of  our  people  has  long  presented  a  number 
of  very  difficult  problems.  At  the  root  of 
these  problems  was  the  simple  fact  that  a 
house,  unlike  other  producu  of  our  very 
efficient  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, could  not  readily  be  mass-produced, 
and  neatly  packaged,  and  shipped  hundreds 
of  miles.  A  hou.se.  even  a  simple  one.  Is 
necessarily  an  expensive  product,  and  one 
which  very  few  people  can  purchase  except 
on  credit.  In  a  free-enterprise  system 
housing  problems  therefore  resoUe  them- 
selves in  large  part  Into  questions  of  finance 
and  of  credit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  t)otb 
in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate,  have  been 
entrusted  with  Jurisdiction  over  housing. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  within  our 
own  generation,  housing  problems  have 
reached  a  point  which  made  It  necessary  and 
inevitable  that  Federal  action  be  taken. 
During  the  depression  In  the  early  1930's 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  families 
faced  the  loss  of  their  homes  through  mort- 
gage forecloeure.  This  threat  carried  with 
It  the  further  threat  of  Insolvency  to  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  and  other  lending  In- 
stitutions, and  of  ruin  to  their  depositors 
and  policyholders  and  shareholders.  Our 
entire  social  and  economic  structure  was 
then  In  danger  of  serious  and  lasting  harm. 
The  part  which  Federal  legislation  played  in 
meeting  this  crLsis  forms  the  background 
against  which  more  recent  legislation  must 
be  viewed  in  order  to  be  understood. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation — the 
HOLC — which  was  authorised  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1933.  m.ide  It  possible  for  about 
1.000,000    families    to    have    their    homes 
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from  mortgage  foreclosure.  This  temporary 
agency  also  saved  thousands  of  lending  insti- 
tutions from  bankruptcy. 

It  was  the  HOLC  that  popularized  the 
single,  long-term,  low-interest-rate  mort- 
gage. Many  of  you  here,  of  course,  remem- 
ber that  at  one  time  two  or  three  separate 
mortgages  were  customarily  placed  on  even 
a  Fmall  home.  These  mortgages  generally 
expired  in  about  5  or  6  years  and  often 
sooi.er.  Legal  and  recording  fees  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  cost  of  housing  when 
first,  second,  end  third  mortgages  were  pe- 
ritxllcally  renewed  In  addition,  interest 
rates  were  hl^h,  especially  on  second  ar,d 
third  mortgages.  The  HOLC.  along  with  the 
FHA  which  was  authc-rtzed  in  1934,  were 
largely  responsible  for  eliminating  this  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  system  for  financing 
residential  real  estate. 

The  mortgage  insurance  guaranties  of  the 
FHA  brought  a  steady  flow  of  credit  into  the 
home-construction  field.  The  operations  of 
the  Home  Loan  B.Tnk  Board  and  its  regional 
home  loan  bank  system  served  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  did  the  insurance  operations  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Lean  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Incldent.illy  Just  before  the  end  of  this 
session  our  committee  repiorted  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  which  permits  the 
PSLlC  to  in.'-ure  share  accounts  in  an  amount 
up  to  IIO.OCO  each,  instead  of  $5,000  as  was 
formerly  the  case. 

TTiese  various  Federal  procrams  all  take 
the  form  of  financial  aids  These  measures 
have  greatly  strengthened  our  private  lend- 
ing Institutions  and  have  enabled  the  resi- 
dential construction  industry  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  prfKluction.  IT.is  in  turn  has 
contributed  to  the  profits  and  prosperity  not 
only  of  lenders  and  builders  but  also  of  real- 
estate  brokers  and  appraisers  and  managers. 
It  has  also  made  it  possible  for  bank  deposi- 
tors, shareholders  In  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  other  Investors  to  receive  a  fair 
return  on  safe  and  sound  Investments.  All 
these  results  are  very  desirable,  but  none  of 
them,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this,  repre- 
sents the  primary  reason  why  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  Is  concerned  with  resi- 
dential real-estate  financing  or  residential 
construction. 

The  major  reason  and  the  only  Justifica- 
tion for  Federal  houn'.ng  legislation  is  the 
ultimate  aim  which  the  Government  shares 
with  the  real -estate  Industry  to  provide  de- 
cent hotising  for  all  our  people  In  the  final 
analvsis,  the  FHA,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  have  Justified  their 
exlstenre  by  the  fact  that  they  have  helped 
to  bring  more  and  better  housing  within 
the  re;>ch  of  more  American  families.  Includ- 
ing those  of  low  and  moderare  Income.  By 
Itself  the  real- estate  Industry  did  not  and 
could  not  hope  to  provide  the  opportunity 
of  a  decent  home  for  all  our  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  Illustrations.  One 
problem  which  clearly  could  not  be  met 
through  normal  financial  aids  to  private  in- 
dustry wa.s  the  problem  of  hcoislng  for  de- 
fense workers  and  military  personnel  during 
an1  Immediately  prior  to  World  War  II. 
Starting  in  1940.  there  occurred  vast  migra- 
tions Of  families  to  Industrial  and  other 
military  centers.  Lack  of  housing  at  that 
time  represented  a  serious  threat  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tools  of  war.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  greatest  amount  of  construc- 
tion by  private  builders  through  private 
financing,  title  VI  cf  the  National  Housing 
Act  was  enacted,  makint;  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance   available     to     private     lenders     and 

builders  on  more  flexible  and  advantageous 
terms.  This  title  was  particularly  effective 
In  providing  urgently  needed  rental  housing 
through  private  financing.  However,  in  re- 
mote areas  and  in  other  areas  where  the 
housing  needs  were  thought  to  be  temporary 


and  where  private  industry  could  not  un- 
dertake the  Job,  the  Government  resorted 
to  direct  Federal  financine  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  actual  construction  was,  of  course. 
done  by  private  builders. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  our  return- 
ing veterans  and  their  Inability  to  find  a 
place  to  live.  Many  of  our  boys  had  piven 
up  the.r  homes  on  entering  military  service. 
Very  few  had  any  opportunity  during  their 
war  service  to  compete  for  existing  homes 
then  available  at  lower  prices  and  rents.  In 
rect:!gnition  of  these  facts  ai-d  of  the  severe 
postwar  housing  shortage,  the  Congress  made 
special  financing  aids  available  to  veterans 
wishing  to  purcha.«e  or  build  homes.  The 
FHA  title  VI  procram  was  extended  to  vet- 
erans on  the  fsame  terms  as  '.t  had  before 
s  rved  war  workers,  and  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
provided  for  the  home-loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram  of   the   Veterans'   AdmlnLstration. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  our  people,  the 
status  of  family  life,  and  the  very  structure 
of  our  communities  are  affected  by  any 
widespread  failure  to  provide  decent  homes 
within  the  financial  reach  of  our  people. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  help  to 
shape  legislative  aids  which  are  de.'lgned 
to  meet  consumer  needs.  Kcxever.  there 
has  been  a  consistent  policy  In  all  of  our 
legislation  to  channel  Federal  aids  through 
private  financing  to  the  very  fullest  extent 
jxwsible. 

Public  housing,  upon  which  some  of  you 
and  I  have  sincerely  differed,  was  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  real  and  a  very 
desperate  need,  and  one  which  was  not  be- 
ing met,  and  which,  according  to  the  best 
and  rr.ct  expert  evidence  presented  to  our 
committee,  could  not  be  met  by  private  en- 
terprlfc.  But  even  this  program  is  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  by  pri\aie  enterprise. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  real-estate  in- 
dustry has  t>€nefited  greatly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's activity  in  the  field  of  hctwing 
and  home  financing,  even  from  the  very  pro- 
grams it  opposed 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  not 
a!id  cannot  be  expected  to  be  experts  on  many 
cf  the  questions  they  must  legislate  on,  but 
they  are  experts  on  democracy  and  deter- 
mining what  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
majority  of  our  people.  Be  assvired,  there- 
fore, and  have  faith  in  our  decisions,  espe- 
cially when  we  fiiLi'ly  make  up  our  minds  on 
a  controversial  subject.  You  can  be  svire 
that  wp  are  convinced  after  exhaustive  In- 
vestigations and  hearing  all  sides  that  wr. 
a  majority  of  your  Congress,  are  only  adding 
rtrength  to  and  enhancing  our  system  of 
competitive    private   enterprise. 

It  is  not  necei.sary  for  me  to  detail  our 
record  cf  housing  achievement  these  last  few 
years.  You  helped  to  make  it  possible.  But 
it  could  n^vcr  have  been  made  were  it  not 
for  the  fin.inctal  aids  provided  by  the  FHA, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Hon.e 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal  Savincs 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Indeed, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  almost  half 
of  the  dwellir.t-s  started  have  been  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  either  the  FHA  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Admmlstration,  and  many  of  the  oth- 
ers have  been  aided  less  directly  by  credit 
made  available  throu£:h  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  In  June  and  July  of  this  year, 
f'-r  Instance.  35  percent  of  all  the  privately 
financed  housing  units  started  were  insured 
by  the  FHA  and  13  percent  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Thus  48 
percent  of  all  priv.ite  residential  construc- 
tion during  these  2  months  received  major 
Federal  financial  aid.  This  48  percent  fig- 
ure Is  not  unusual.  Rather,  It  Is  typical  of 
the  period  since  World  War  11. 

In  spite  of  the  headway  we  have  made  In 
meeting  our  housing  needs  and  in  spite  of 
the  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
real-estate  Industry  ycu  will  be  confronted 


by  the  challenge  of  fulfilling  a  huge  housing 
need  for  many  years  to  come.  In  1940  our 
population  was  about  131.700.000.  Today  our 
I-oplation  is  about  150.500.000.  The  percent- 
age Increase  Is  over  14  percent.  The  number 
of  our  dvelling  units  has  increased  from 
about  37.300.0a0  In  1940  to  about  4-3.150.000 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  percentage  in- 
ciease  of  about  24  {>erccnt.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  number  of  oxir  households 
y  as  Increased  by  about  25  percent  and  our 
per-capita  Income,  even  after  allowing  lor 
higher  cost  of  livlnp.  has  Increased  by  about 
8'  percent.  Thus  the  economic  demand  for 
housing  has  Increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
Etipply.  Furthermore  these  figures  do  not 
take  into  account  the  need  to  replace  the 
many  substandard  unite  which  are  a  blot 
upon  cur  ocal  communities  and  which  a  Na- 
tion as  rich  and  as  powerful  as  we  are  ought 
not  to  tolerate. 

With  building  starts  for  9  months  of  this 
year  estimated  st  1.105.000  we  were  really  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  on  some  of  the  backlog 
of  housing  demand  when  unfortunately  the 
International  situation  took  the  unhappy 
ttnn  it  did.  We  coiild  not,  and  cannot  even 
now,  althojgh  the  military  and  International 
outlook  is  much  brighter  than  it  was  a  couple 
of  months  aeo.  permit  current  civilian  de- 
mand to  siphon  away  the  materials  and 
products  needed  for  defense  purposes,  nor 
could  we  afford  to  allow  prices  to  skyrocket 
j.nd  unstable  economic  conditions  to  de- 
velop. 

Thus,  the  construction  Industry  t>elug  the 
key  industry  it  Is.  in  peacetime  or  wartime, 
was  naturally  one  of  the  first  Industries  to 
feel  the  effects  of  our  shift  to  •  semiwar 
economy.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  home 
buyer,  toe  real -estate  indtistry,  ot  to  our  citi- 
zens generally  to  allow  the  economic  fcroes 
resulting  from  the  international^ and  mili- 
tary situation  to  have  full  and  free  play.  A 
severe  cutback  In  the  record-breaking  level 
of  home  production  was  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  aim  for.  Yet.  it  is  necessary  If  our  defense 
effort  is  not  to  suffer.  It  is  necessary  aieo 
from  a  housing  viewpoint,  since  the  econoaUc 
demand  for  new  housing  cannot  long  survive 
Inflation  In  the  cost  of  construction  mate- 
rials. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  need  for  reducing 
construction  was  proven  beyond  dispute. 
The  oniy  real  problem  remaining  was  bow  to 
devise  credit  regulations  which  would  bal- 
ance essenilal  civilian  needs  against  essential 
delense  needs,  and  which  would  result  In  & 
fair  apportionment  of  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices among  all  those  In  need  of  housing,  in- 
cluding veterans  and  their  families  and  low- 
Income  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  Government  has  taken  a  major  step 
Ir.  its  attempt  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 
However,  no  one  can  fully  evaluate  the  many 
factors  Involved,  nor  foresee  the  many  new 
developments  which  arise.  Therefore,  it  now 
remains  for  all  cf  us  to  watch  closely  for 
the  actual  effects  cf  the  recent  credit  re- 
strictions under  changing  conditions.  I 
know  that  your  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
Hotising  Agency  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  are  doing  Just  that.  I  am  sure,  also, 
that  the  credit  controls  will  be  modified  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  cf  actual  experi- 
ence, In  order  to  enable  the  housing  indus- 
try to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribu- 
tion to  our  civilian  and  defense  needs. 

The  National  Association  of  Revil  Estate 
Boards  and  the  whole  real -estate  Industry 
has  a  tremendous  resp>cnslblllty  In  the  period 
Immediately  ahead.  Controls  by  them- 
selves cannot  do  the  Job.  We  need  the  co- 
operation, above  all,  of  Industry.  If  we 
don't  have  It  In  this  key  Industry  where  else 
can  we  expect  It,  and  Imagine,  If  you  will, 
the  consequences. 

If  you  as  an  industry  and  we  as  a  Nation 
make  the  small  sacnSces  that  are  required 
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In  the  months  ahead,  your  Industry  and  our 
Nation  can  look  ahead  with  assurance  to  a 
p«ac«  and  pra'tperlty  the  like  of  which  you 
hesitate  to  dream  of.  but  for  which  I  feel 
confident  we  shall  continue  to  work  and 
pray. 


The  Stren^h  of  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASs.\cm-siT:s 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sovember  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27) .  1950 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  *  Close  Ranks,"  published 
In  the  Boston  Herald  of  Noveml>er  17. 
1950  This  Is  an  excellent  editorial  in 
the  present  emerKency  situation. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Close  Ranks 

Where  Is  the  strength  of  America'  We  are 
planning  an  army  of  3.000.000  men.  But 
IhlTtIa  plans  13.000.000  We  have  the  atom 
bomb.  But  ao  probably  has  Russia.  We 
have  allies.  But  so  has  Russia,  allies  with 
limitless  manpower  like  China.  We  have 
amazing  productive  rapacities.  But  Korea 
ha-s  shown  us  that  Russia,  too.  can  build 
formidable  tanks  and  effective  Jet  fighting 
planes  We  have  right  and  Justice  on  our 
Bide  But  the  Russians  hold  the  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  the  big  He.  to  make  the 
bad  look  good 

Where  Is  our  strength?  How  do  we  stand 
•gainst  the  greatest  adversary  in  all  history? 
X>o  we  even  know  the  peril  we  are  In? 

Our  strenffth  must  He  In  an  aroused  unity. 
In  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  and  In  a 
mighty  determination  to  me^t  It  with  all  the 
force  we  ha\-e 

Somehow  we  haven't  achieved  that  con- 
centrated purpose  We  do  not  even  show 
signs  of  achieving  It. 

It  is  true  that  the  crisis  has  come  gradu- 
ally. There  has  been  no  Pearl  Harbor  to  stir 
the  national  consciousness.  Instead  we 
have  passed  from  one  grave  Incident  to  an- 
other only  a  little  graver,  and  we  could  easily 
become  engaged  In  a  full  scale  war  with 
China  without  realizing  It. 

But  by  this  time  the  diabolical  purpose  of 
the  Kremlin  Is  certain.  The  real  test  of 
strength  may  come  soon  or  late,  but  come  It 
will. 

In  the  meantime  America  must  cloee  Ita 
ranks.  It  must  attain  the  same  unity,  the 
aame  fixed  purpose  that  It  would  have  If  the 
armies  of  the  two  worlds  were  totally  en- 
gaged There  must  be  a  patriotic  wllllng- 
nass  to  defer  those  domestic  Issues  that  dl- 
Tide  and  weaken  us  The  telephone  strike 
that  drags  on  over  a  difference  of  leas  than  4 
cents  an  hour  is  a  fantastic  contrast  to  the 
bitter  fighting  In  Korea  and  the  uncertainty 
ahead.  This  Is  no  time  for  the  kind  of  poli- 
tics that  seeks  the  selfish  advantage  of  one 
class  or  one  group.  The  rivalry  of  bustneaa 
With  business  or  union  with  union  or  man- 
agement with  union  must  be  sut>ordlnated 
to  the  national  security.  No  one  wins  if 
America  lose*. 

The  Aaerican  people  need  to  l>e  alerted. 
They  need  to  know  that  4,788  Americans  dead 


In  Korea  are  not  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  that 
must  be  made.  They  need  from  Washing- 
ton a  true  report  on  the  state  of  the  Nation. 
They  need  to  have  what  we  spoke  of  in  oiir 
editorial  from  Washington  yesterday,  great 
targets  to  shoot  at.  bold  objectives  to  reach, 
the  call  to  close  our  ranks. 


The  Situation  Confronting  U<  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NESaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Noi^ember  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY,  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  national  weekly  newr  magazine. 
Pathfinder,  is  a  most  thoughtful  discus- 
sion of  the  fateful  situation  momentarily 
confronting  us  in  Asia.  It  is  timely,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  written  several  days 
ago.  it  may  well  have  the  virtue  of  a  more 
calm  viewjxiint  than  is  possible  in  the 
light  of  developments  during  the  past  48 
hours.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  Mt-mbers  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoNCRtssio.VAL  Record 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
No  World  Wa«  in  Asia— Wht  UNrrro  States 

SraATKCT    Prexer.s    a    "E>tAL"    WrrH    Red 

China  to  Pi-at;ng  RcsstA's  Oami 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned." 
said  the  President  last  Thursday,  "I  wish  to 
state  unequivocally  that  because  of  our  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
our  long-standing  friendship  for  the  people 
of  China,  we  will  take  every  honorable  step 
to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  hostilities  In 
the  Par  East." 

Upon  these  51  words  the  balance  between 
peace  and  a  possible  world  war  III  teetered 
slckeulngly  this  week.  If  a  nine-man  dele- 
gation from  Red  China  to  the  UN  will  accept 
Harry  Truman's  words  In  good  faith — and 
open  the  way  to  "honorable"  steps — then  the 
Korean  war  can  soon  end.  If,  however.  Gen. 
Wu  Hslu-chuan  and  his  Moscow-schooled 
delegates  degrade  their  cas«  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess to  vituperative  harangues,  then  the  war 
will  drag  along  Interminably. 

Of  that.  President  Truman.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Achesun.  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  certain.  But  that  was  about 
all  they  were  certain  of  on  the  eve  of  the 
conversations. 

It  was  xmpleasant  to  admit,  but  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  China.  If  not  with 
Soviet  Russia  Itself. 

Though  the  war  was  still  limited  to  the 
Korean-Manchurlan  border  area,  they  didn't 
know  how  long  It  would  remain  localized 
there. 

Though  they  had  plenty  of  theories,  they 
didn't  know  why  China  had  entered  the  war 
In  the  first  place. 

WXLCOME  to  AueaiCA 

Tet  out  of  this  dismal  fog  of  Ignorance, 
firm  hopes  of  ultimata  peace  continued  to 
grow.  It  Is  cheering  that  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation Is  coming  to  UN  to  talk — even  though 
they   come   by   way   of   Moscow.    For   more 


than  a  month  prior  to  the  delegates'  depar- 
ture from  Peking,  the  United  States  had 
worked — sometimes  through  the  Security 
CouncU.  sometimes  through  Sardar  K.  M. 
Panlkkar,  Indian  representative  at  Peking — 
to  bring  about  these  talks.  If  Wu  Hslu- 
chuan  will  talk— and  talk  about  more  than 
the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  in  For- 
moeau  waters — these  are  the  points  around 
which  the  conversations  will  revolve,  and 
the  probable  United  States  answers: 

Question.  What  assurance  have  the  Chi- 
nese that  the  United  States  does  not  have 

Imperialistic  designs  on  Manchuria? 

Answer.  The  United  States  will  refer  to  lU 
role  as  a  member  of  UN  and  state  emphati- 
cally that  Its  sole  purpKwe  In  Korea  Is  to 
establish  peace  in  a  free  country*.  It  will 
state  Just  as  emphatically  that  It  does  not 
have,  and  never  had.  any  intention  of  cross- 
ing the  Manchurlan  l)order. 

Question.  What  guaranty  do  the  Chinese 
have  that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend 
to  seize  giant  hjdroelectrlc  plants  along  the 
border,  built  mainly  by  the  Japanese,  and 
turn  them  over  to  a  United  States-dominated 
Korea? 

Answer.  The  United  States  will  promise 
Manchuria  continued  Talu  River  power 
rights.  Doubtful  ownership  of  any  plant 
will  be  a  matter  for  whatever  commission 
the  UN  designates  for  the  Job. 

Question  When  peace  comes  to  Korea, 
what  share  will  the  Chinese  have  In  the  re- 
establlshment  of  a  free  Korean  government? 

Answer.  The  United  States  recognizes  the 
fact  that  China  should  have  some  voice  In 
the  government  of  postwar  Korea — from  the 
standpoint  o'  geography  If  no  other.  If  the 
UN  decides  that  China  should  have  a  seat  In 
whatever  commission  is  set  up  to  supervise 
the  creation  of  a  new  government,  the  United 
States  will  not  object.  However,  the  United 
States  will  oppose  any  move  to  establish  a 
partisan  control  of  a  segmented  Korea,  such 
as  was  tried  In  the  setting  np  of  quadpartlte 
zones  in  occupied  Germany. 

Question.  Does  the  United  States  Intend 
to  support  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa? 

Answer.  The  United  States  will  Insist  that 
Formosa  t>e  neutralized  as  long  as  the  Korean 
war  continues.  The  United  States  does  not 
care  If  Chiang  stays  In  Formosa  or  gets  out. 
The  United  States  will  support  any  govern- 
ment the  Formosana  adopt  for  themselves — 
so  long  as  that  government  Is  freely  chosen 
and  not  the  product  of  external  Influences 
from  Communist  Chlna^-or  any  other 
nation. 

Question.  Doea  the  United  States  oppose 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN? 

Answer.  More  than  a  month  ago  United 
States  Security  Council  E>elegate  Warren 
Austin  said  the  United  States  would  not  veto 
a  UN  membership  for  Red  China  if  other 
Council  members  voted  approval.  This  week 
the  United  States  will  repeat  this  stand. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  Department 
regards  recognition  of  Red  China  and  Its 
admittance  to  UN  only  as  a  convenience,  not 
an  honor  to  China.  Inasmuch  as  Communist 
control  of  China  Is  a  fait  accompli — and 
since  none  of  the  United  States  allies  In  the 
west  oppose  recognition  of  China — State  ofll- 
clala  see  no  real  reason  for  delay.  However, 
from  a  negotiating  viewpoint.  It  is  good  senae 
to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  ) 

Question.  If  China  were  admitted  to  the 
UN  and  recognized  by  the  United  SUtes, 
would  the  United  States  extend  to  China  the 
same  advantages  of  trade,  point  IV  aid,  and 
possible  ECA  help  as  It  does  to  other  nations? 

Answer.  To  this  the  United  States  would 
give  a  limited  "Yes."  The  hitch  would  be 
a  Chinese  guaranty  that  United  States  goods 
sent  to  China  would  not  leak  to  Russia. 
(The  United  States  expects  that  the  guar- 
anty would  be  given  but  not  lived  up  to. 
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So.  to  match  duplicity  with  duplicity,  when- 
ever any  question  arose  the  United  States 
would  apologize,  say  the  limited  quantities  of 
the  product  mske  trhdln»  Imnoeslble  and 
glibly  point  to  the  fact  that  we  even  with- 
hold some  goods  from  Britain.) 

These  demands  and  resTf)ns^s  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Red  China  entered 
the  war  primarily  to  Improve  its  bargain- 
ing position.  If,  however,  China's  entry  is 
the  first  step  In  an  effort  to  Involve  the 
United  States  In  a  long,  exhausting  war, 
another  answer  will  be  given  by  this  Nation  s 
spokesw^en : 

The  United  States  will  not  be  enticed  into 
a  war  with  China  at  the  expense  of  losing 
every  gain  it  has  made  in  Western  Europe 

If  the  Chinese  should  turn  loose  the  es- 
timated 3C0.0C0  troops  Just  behind  the  Man- 
churlan border,  hoplner  to  drive  the  United 
Nations  forces  completely  out  of  Korea  or 
lure  them  Into  China,  current  strategy  pro- 
vides that: 

1.  Gen.  Douglas  Ma '•Arthur's  forces  will 
drop  back  Into  North  Korea,  establish  a  line 
at  some  arbitrarily  selected  point,  possibly 
the  fortieth   parallel. 

2.  The  United  States  will  not  quit  In 
Korea  until  the  peace  Is  won,  provided  that 
peace  can  be  won  with  the  7  American  divi- 
sions and  13  Korean  divisions  MacArthur 
has  now.  (The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  told 
MacArthur  definitely  that  he  can  get  no 
more  y 

If  this  week's  talks  fall.  President  Truman 

may  have  to  make  this  unpopular  disclosure 
perhaps  to  Congress  when  It  reconvenes  en 
November  27  Bad  as  it  will  be  for  the  thou- 
sands of  wives  and  mothers  who  have  lost 
husbands  and  sons  in  what  then  will  appear 
as  a  fool's  errand,  evrrv  circumstance  seemed 
to  dictate  that  he  could  do  nothing  else. 

His  generals  and  his  diplomats — and  the 
Prealdent  himself — have  not  budged  1  inch 
from  their  earlier  conviction  that  If  the 
showdown  must  come  between  Ru.ssla  ar.d 
the  United  States.  It  will  come  whe'e  the 
United  States  wants  It  and  where  it  Is  best 
able  to  meet  it:  in  Western  Europe. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  IT.  the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  White  House  are  In 
complete  agreement  on  major  policy  mat- 
ters. 

They  are  -Dnvlnced  th''t  the  United  States 
cannot  fight  In  every  psrt  of  the  globe  with- 
out destroying  the  strength  needed  to  main- 
tain its  o^-n  security.  If  It  Is  patently  Im- 
possible' to  hold  the  line  everywhere.  It  Is 
only  common  sense  to  hold  It  among  nations 
Tho  In  turn  can  befriend  the  United  States, 
and  who  now  are  fit  least  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  goals  ct  freedom  the  United  States 
beeks 

As  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  stated  It  in 
Atlanta,  Ga  .  la.=  t  week  "The  means  of  Com- 
munist aggression  are  unlimited.  •  •  • 
The  means  open  to  freemen  are  limited  to 
worthy  ones." 

The  United  States  cannot  use  Soviet  tech- 
niques of  Internationa!  banditry,  nor  can 
U  suppress  free  natlns  by  totalitarian 
tiethods  of  conquest.  It  must  fight  wlih 
What  it  has— free  people,  free  Industry,  and 
respect  In  the  world  family  of  nations  And 
Its  fight  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
weapons  it  has. 

This  doesnt  mean  that  the  United  States 
will  fight  an  aggressive  war  on  one  hand  end 
appease  on  the  other.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  the  United  States  will  meekly  take 
every  slap  In  the  face  or  stab  In  the  back 
Rufsla  chooses  to  make  It  simply  means 
that  this  Nation  will  struggle  for  peace — 
and  for  time — so  ion?:  as  national  honor  isn't 
Jeopardized  In  the  struggle. 

Should  th.nt  time  come,  Russia  will  get 
elapped  and  knifed  in  turn  But  at  a  spot 
where  she  Is  mo.~t  vulnerable. 


Attack  on  the  FBI— Book  by  Max  Lowen- 
thal,  Reviewed  by  Waiter  Trohan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thursday.  November  30, 1950 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  ariicle  appearing  in  Human 
Events  Novem'cvr  22,  1950,  on  the  book 
r^cc-ntly  published  by  Max  Lowenthai 
entitled  "The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation." This  book  is  an  attack  on  the 
FBI.  Walter  Trohan.  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  reviews  the  book,  and  his  state- 
ment follows: 

Th«     FEDEXAL     Bt-'REAtJ     OF     INVESTIGATION ,     BT 

Max     Lowknthal,      Rx  viewed     et     Waltek 
Tec HAN 

By  mysterious  design,  best  known  to  the 
author  end  publisher,  copies  of  this  book 
sprouted  on  the  desiu  of  Members  of  Con- 
gr  ss  and  Federal  Jurists  on  the  heels  of  a 
letter  from  a  Sloane  o£cial  stating  'this  un- 
biased and  profoundly  conservative  ap- 
proach"  would   ier.d   to  some  startlins;   con- 

cluElons  on  the  FBI.    The  dust  Jacket  hails 

Lowenthai  as  "a  conservative  in  the  most 
profound  sense"  and  asserts  he  does  not 
"color  his  material,  editorialize,  or  draw 
conclusions." 

Now.  because  the  book  adds  up  to  an  at- 
t.ick  on  the  fBI,  which  c;in  be  expected  to 
be  a  standard  reference  for  years,  it  is  fitting 
tl.at  these  claims  to  conservatism  and  ob- 
jectivity be  examined.  It  is  allcgelher 
proper  and  conservative  to  fret  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  Federal  police  force  can  grow 
into  an  arm  of  terror  In  a  police  state.  When 
such  {ears  parallel  Moscow  radio  at*acks  en 
the  FBI  and  writings  of  notorious  Ccnamu- 
nist-fronters,  one  can  ask,  "Who's  conserva- 
tive now?  " 

Mr.  Lcwcnth?.!  Is  a  wealthy  New  York 
lawyer,  who  has  t)een  weaving  In  and  out  of 
Washington  In  various  capacities  for  30  years. 
The  most  detailed  biography  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man to  date.  The  Man  of  Independence,  iden- 
tifies h;m  as  the  man  who  weaned  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  realistic  thinking  of  Pender- 
gastism  to  the  rar^ed  liberalism  of  the  late 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brande:s.  Last  Septemt)er. 
Lowenthai  acknowledged  varylrg  degrees  of 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  22  kr.own  Com- 
munists, Red  spies,  and  notorious  fellow 
travelers,  including  Alper  Hiss,  John  J.  Abt, 
Charles  Kramer.  ai;d  Loe  Pressniiin,  who  is 
even  now  seeking  to  Idenlily  himself  with 
conservatism.  Lowenthai  told  the  Hcuse  Un- 
American  Activities  Ccmmittee:  "The  num- 
ber of  people  I  didn't  know  were  members 
cf  the  Communist  Party  Is  something  that 
makes  my  hair  stand  on  end."  Su  much  for 
the  new  conservatism. 

And  now  to  objectivity.  The  Jacket  claims 
th.-^t  for  every  quote  questioning  the  prac- 
tices or  efficiency  of  the  FBI,  Lo*enthal 
quotes  the  FBI  Tenly  or  replies  cf  FBI  defend- 
ers, "Including,  of  course,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. *• 
This  re\  iewer  learned  that  not  cr.e  question 
was  addressed  to  Hoover  or  the  FBI  by  Lowen- 
thai. and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  well-nigh  Im- 
possible, to  find  a  kind  word  for  that  FBI  in 
tlic  book.  Hcwever,  it  reeks  with  criticism, 
most  carefully  traced  to  source  In  the  most 
elaborate  set  of  source  notes  in  many  a  year, 
and  these  are  most  carefully  edited  to  fit 
the  slant  against  the  FBI. 

Much  Is  made  of  an  Investigation  of  the 
FBI  by  Robert  H.  Jackson  when  the  Supreme 


Court  Justice  wrs  Attorney  C^er.eral.  Not  one 
word  is  Included  from  his  report,  wh:ch  em- 
phas'.zed  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  everv  FBI 
agent  are  subject  to  examination  bv  defense 
lawyers.  Jackson  said  .that  if  civil  liberties 
are  "in  dang'fr  In  this  cuuntry,  it  is  not  by 
the  P3I."  and  reported  that  with  a  rcrord 
of  93-p-rcent  convictions  In  cases  brcueht 
by  the  FBI  "not  t  ne  case  has  b*»en  reversed 
by  an  appellate  court  because  of  'third  de- 
gree' or  other  Improper  treatment  of  defend- 
ants." Among  many  ether  editings  aealnjt 
the  FBI  there  is  a  quotation  of  an  attack  by 
former  Senator  Carl  Hatch,  but  no  mention 
cr  a  v;rtu.^!  retract icn  2  days  later.  Thus, 
kind  words  for  the  FBI  die  under  the  Lowen- 
thai sclE.sors. 

Lcwenthal  belabors  the  FBI  as  a  menace  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  thought. 
At  the  same  time  he  criticizes  the  FBI  for 
not  b'lng  eff.cient  enou-^h,  holding  that  the 
atomic-spy  case  and  the  case  of  his  friend 
Hiss  should  have  broken  sooner.  In  his  brief, 
which  is  heavy  reading,  he  cites  a  gamut  of 
czsfrs  from  Sacco-Vanzettl  and  the  World 
War  raids  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  to  the  Judy 
Coplon  affair  as  oflering  evidence  against 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  today. 

The  verdict  of  this  reviewer  on  Lowenthai 
Is  not  guilty  of  conservatUm  and  guilty  of 
object uiiy  against  the  FBI. 


Tragedy  in  the  Fir  E»it 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  trNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  30  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorj)  an  article 
entitled  "Tragedy  in  the  Par  East," 
written  by  Walter  Winchell  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Walte*  Winchell  ik  New  Yoax 

'rHACEDT    m    THE    FAB    EAST 

The  failure  of  peace-loving  natior^  to 
detect  the  manifold  symptoms  of  war  untU 
it  becomes  an  international  contagion  is  one 
of  history's  supreme  tragedies.  Lronic&ily, 
communities  have  iearned  to  quaranune 
scarlet  fever,  but  counties  .lave  neglected  a 
far  more  disastrous  epidemic  callea  war.  If 
the  democracies  had  disinfected  nazism 
when  it  was  merely  a  resh  In  Munich  t»eer 
halls,  the  lives  of  40.000.000  people  might 
have  been  saved. 

During  the  1920'6  when  every  throw  of 
the  dice  on  Wall  Street  turned  up  seven; 
when  prohibition  served  as  the  theme  of 
the  Nation's  leading  controversy;  when  we 
thought  the  hip-flask  was  the  most  perilous 
threat  to  the  Nation's  youth — Communist 
EviEsia  already  succeeded  in  infiitratir^ 
China  on  the  political,  financial  and  Iniei- 
iectual  fronts.  The  velvet-zloved  aggres- 
sion against  China  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Comintern.  And  this  operation  was 
masterminded  by  a  Comm'anist  leader  who 
was  then  almost  unknown — Joseph  Stalin. 
•  •  •  Some  American£,  who  were  bom 
during  the  l&2C's.  a.'e  soldiers  today  being 
killed  by  Chinese  Communists. 
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Washington  U  now  discovering  what  It 
should  have  known  thre«  decades  ago. 
NeTcr  were  so  many  Tooled  for  so  long.  The 
Communist  master  plan  In  Asia  was  based  on 
ioTolvlng  the  United  gtates  In  a  catastrophic 
struggle  with  China.  This  was  made  kno\*n 
with  flery  clarity  during^  September  1920, 
when  Origor  Zlnovlev.  chairman  of  the  Third 
International,  proclaimed:  "The  real  revolu- 
Uon  will  blaze  up  only  when  800.000.000  peo- 
ple who  live  In  Asia  unite  with  us.  when 
we  aee  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  m 
reTOlt.  How  we  must  kindle  a  holy  war 
against  British.  Frencn.  and  American  capl- 
talUt  •■ 

Lenin  dispatched  agents  to  organize  the 
Chinese  Commun;st  Party  over  30  years  ago. 
While  renouncing  aggreaalTe  Intentions  and 
giving  assurances  ol  amity,  the  Comintern 
In  1919  set  up  a  school  In  Shanijhal  for  the 
stxidy  of  Communist  strategy.  Since  Com- 
munists, like  rodents,  operate  In  the  crev- 
ices. thU  achool  was  the  Initial  Red  crevice 
which  later  split  China  wide  open. 

Oi»  ot  the  agents  who  established  the 
school  attained  Influence  within  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  manaijed  to  have  a 
Chinese  leader  appointed  as  director  of  the 
government's  vital  prop;.^nda  committee. 
That  chief  la  now  the  dictator  of  China — 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  devilish  candor  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  their  Russian  cohorts  Is  as  Incredi- 
ble as  the  gullibility  of  Washington.  In 
January  1923,  China's  Reds  gathered  In  Can- 
ton and  publicly  announced:  "The  Commu- 
nist P.'irty  of  China  under  the  guidance  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Comintern  succeeded  In 
drafting  a  concrete  political  and  t.  ctical 
line  "  Tlie  Ideological  allegiance  of  Chinese 
CommunlsU  never  wavered.  During  1944  a 
book  written  by  Mao  Tse-tung  %as  puUUshed 
by  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States. 
It  Included  this:  The  world  now  depends  on 
communism  for  Its  salvation  and  so  does 
China "  The  Communists  Inter  withdrew 
this  book  from  sale  here. 

But  as  late  as  1946  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration believed  It  cculd  bring  peace  to  China 
by  efTectln;;  a  conciliation  between  the  Rets 
and  Nationalists  via  a  coalition  government. 
Its  vision  of  amity  turned  out  to  be  Just  an- 
other mirage.  That  diplomatic  blunder  could 
be  mlldiy  described  as  naivete — and  truth- 
fully described  as  Ignot^nce. 

Despite  the  30-year  open  alliance  between 
China's  Reds  and  the  Soviet  Union — proof 
of  this  alliance  was  still  considered  news 
in  the  United  States  on  November  21.  1948. 
On  that  day  the  New  York  Times  c  fit  red 
reams  of  evidence  In  an  effort  to  prove  the 
ekxw  and  definite  connection  between  Red 
Cblna  and  Ruaala.  The  Times  added:  "The 
Chinese  leaders  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  Identity  of  Interests  with  the  Soviet 
Union  The  overwhelming  evidence,  there- 
fore. U  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
pursuing  policies  Identical  in  alms  with 
the  policies  of  Moscow."  That  scoop  must 
have  raised  guffaws  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  streets  of  Canton  were  stained  with 
blood  In  1327  when  Communist-Inspired  riots 
exploded.  Yet  the  Isolationist  mentality  In 
the  United  States  was  so  rigid  at  that  time. 
most  editors  here  either  burled  the  news  or 
tgnored  It. 
^  The  evidence  ta  mountainous  that  Red 
China  Is  merely  a  Russian  satellite.  Further- 
more, the  State  Department's  secret  files 
■how  that  the  Department  knew  It  as  early 
as  1X5.  But  It  plowed  through  Its  own  In- 
telligence warnings  like  a  U>ng  Island  Rail- 
road engineer  opening  the  throttle  throui?h 
a  red  light.  The  Wedemeyer  report  is  still 
a  state  secret,  but  Its  contents  are  not.  It 
foretold  the  Fur  last  catastrophe  to  the  open- 
ing rifle  shot.  The  State  D?panment's  white 
paper  on  China  will  live  in  h!srary— as  the 
greatest  outrir^ht  fraud  trie  S::'te  D?rart- 
ment  ever  uicd  to  perpeliute  cu  the  /  iner- 


Ican  public.  But  the  administration  la  about 
to  reverse  Itself  on  that.  too.  The  Nation 
Is  ao  close  to  war  that  even  Acheson  Is 
considering  calling  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  for 
aid  In  Korea. 

It  takes  a  split  second  to  pull  the  trlgcer 
which  signals  the  start  of  armed  strife.  But 
the  arst  shot  on  the  battlefield  Is  always  pre- 
ceded by  years  of  Ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and 
skulduggery  In  the  diplomatic  field.  War 
Itself  is  not  Inevitable.  It  Is  the  Impact  of 
countless  blunders  during  peacetime  which 
produces  a  war's  inevitability.  The  price  of 
our  past  diplomatic  mistakes  Is  now  being 
paid  with  the  lives  of  Americans  In  norea. 
Communism  Is  on  the  march  from  Indonesia 
to  Indochina;  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  to 
the  Philippines.  If  communism  conquers 
Asia — It  will  have  enslaved  over  half  or  the 
world's  population. 

Publisher  M.  Cowlea  (Lock,  Flair,  Quick 
and  newspapers  In  Des  Moines  and  Minne- 
apolis) at  the  Saints  and  Sinners  event  the 
other  day  spoke  about  newsmen  who  failed 
to  recognize  the  Red  menace:  "Too  many  of 
us."  he  admitted,  "were  fooled.  Too  many 
were  fools.  Too  many  have  realized  too  late. 
Only  a  few  sfxike  out  early." 

Thanks  for  the  ad. 


It's  Your  Cocsress  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLOK.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
feeling  in  mind  that  any  publication 
which  tends  to  diffuse  accurately  infor- 
mation concerning  the  National  Con- 
gress, its  membership  and  procedures,  is 
something  to  be  desired  very  much,  and 
believing  that  I  express  the  opinion  of 
tne  Members  of  the  House  when  I  state 
that  each  one  of  us  was  personally  grati- 
ted  to  receive  upon  our  return  to  Con- 
press  from  the  recent  recess  the  Decem- 
ber 1950  issue  of  Your  Congress  mag- 
azine. I  am  pleased  to  have  inserted  un- 
der my  name  the  following  letter  from 
the  editor  of  the  magazine  in  which  letter 
Mr.  Miller  expresses  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  his  organization  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  future  issues  of  this  pub- 
hcation : 

Washington,  Norember  29,  1950. 
Mr   Bkktkam  M   Gnosa. 
Eiecuttie    Secretary, 

Council  of  Economic  Adviacra, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dea«  Mr  Gaosa:  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
your  Inquiry  through  Miss  Cantor  today 
about  the  Committee  for  Congress  and  the 
Congress  Study  Council. 

This  project,  as  outlined  In  the  statement 
In  the  Co.NoaxssioNAL  RKroao.  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  almost  3  years'  study  of  the 
best  use  to  make  of  the  Pictorial  Directory  of 
Congress.  30-year-old  picture  book  of  the 
Members  of  Coni;ress  which  Mrs.  Miller  and 
I  own. 

A  year  ago  September.  Urn.  Miller  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  a  special  White 
House  edition  of  the  Pictorial  Directory  of 
Congress  to  President  Truman  at  the  Whits 
House  when  she  outlined  some  of  our  plans. 

In  the  past,  the  Pictorial  Directory  has 
been  used  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
as  Aii  ideaUflcatlou  book  for  Members  and 


officials.  This  function  Is  now  being  sup- 
planted by  an  officially  published  booklet. 
The  secondary  market  has  been  the  sale  of 
the  directory  to  Members  with  their  pictures 
or   biographical   data   specially   Imprinted. 

I  am  a  writer  and  editor  by  profession  but 
I  have  had  an  Intensive  and  .extensive  ex- 
perience In  the  field  of  professional  public 
relations.  I  wrote  a  course  outline  on  public 
relations  and  taught  the  first  course  on  the 
subject   used   In   the  distributive   education 

program. 

This  combined  Journalistic,  public  rela- 
tions, and  educational  background  naturally 
gravitated  me  to  a  search  for  the  best  mer.ns 
of  utilizing  the  Pictorial  Directory.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  found  It  In  the  committee  for 
Congress  and  the  study  council  program. 

One  of  my  closest  advisers  and  confidants 
on  this  project,  although  his  name  Is  not 
publicly  Identified  with  It.  Is  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities  on  Congress  and  Its 
Members.  The  other  members  of  our  found- 
ing committee  are  virtually  all  established 
newspapermen  or  correspondents  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Directory. 

From  my  research  I  know  there  Is  a  definite 
need  for  the  program  we  have  launched. 
One  of  the  great  foundations  may  sponsor 
the  project. 

Meantime,  however.  Mrs.  Miller  and  I  are 
carrying  the  load  of  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  program,  revamping  the  pictorial 
directory  for  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
preparing  the  1932  edition  of  Your  Congress 
Magazine. 

We  have  offered  to  present  the  publication 
to  a  foundation  or  nonpartisan  organization 
or  group  that  will  carry  through  this  pro- 
gram, and  make  a  down-to-earth,  practical 
and  realistic  method  of  learning  about  Con- 
gress and  Its  Members  available  to  every 
school  and  college  student,  every  factory 
worker,  every  union  member,  housewife, 
clubwoman,  teen-ager. 

There  are  the  broader  Implications,  such 
as  the  need  for  keeping  Congress  strong  and 
alert,  so  that  It  will  hold  Its  own  with  the 
Executive  or  the  bureaucracy  In  the  effort 
to  keep  our  democratic  Republic  free  and 
representative.  However,  we  are  basically 
Interested  In  letting  everj-  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  Nation  know  that  they  have  a 
direct  personal  Interest  and  stake  In  Con- 
gress and  Its  Members  and  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  their  job. 

I  could  cite  numerous  authorities  to  prove 
that  this  Is  a  vital  need  for  such  an  educa- 
tional and  public-relations  program.  I 
think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  convincing 
pieces  of  evidence,  was  a  letter  received  In 
today's  mall,  which  reached  me  about  the 
same  time  as  the  telephone  call  from  your 
office. 

The  letter  Is  fiom  Alta  M.  Leach,  executive 
secretary  In  the  office  of  the  Honorable 
Wavne  N  ASPINALL,  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  Fourth  District  of  Colorado,  a  member 
of  the  Important  House  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee. I  have  her  permission  to  quote  It 
to  you  In  Us  entirety  and  to  publicize  It. 
The  letter  fellows: 

NovxMBXS  28.  1950. 

DE.va  Ml.  Mnxn:  I  noted  with  Interest 
your  letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of 
Cor.gress  dated  Novemt>er  7,  In  which  you 
refer  to  the  educational  project,  now  under 
way.  which  will  acquaint  oxu  public  with  the 
legislative  machinery. 

Upon  n-ttuning  to  the  State  during  this 
last  cxmpaign.  it  was  absolutely  appalling  to 
note  the  lar;^e  number  of  Individuals  who 
are  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  the 
operations  of  Congress  and  the  many  cltl- 
sens  who  do  not  even  know  the  names  of 
their  Representatives  and  Senators. 

Although  the  press  makes  a  valiant  effort 
to  Inform  the  public,  apparently  the  news- 
paper reader  often  turns  to  the  sports  page. 
scciety  page,  or  cartoon  strip,  rather  than 
absoru  articles  pertaining  to  Capitol  HXU. 
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I  think  you  will  be  doing  a  great  service 
In  spt nsorlng  a  national  study  program  In 
schools,  colleges,  clubs,  factories,  and  other 
aasemblle*.  Good  government  can  l>€  at- 
tained only  when  we  have  a  well-informed 
electorate. 

Sincerely, 

Alta  M.  Ixacr. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr  Gross,  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  entirely  unsolicited  as 
It    was,   was    a   souirce   of    great   inspiration 

to    U6. 

At  this  stage  of  development  of  the  com- 
bined educational  and  public-relations  proj- 
ect for  Congress  ard  Its  Members,  we  are 
similarly  grateful  for  the  Interest  shown  by 
Individuals  or  oreanlzatlons 

This  Is  net  a  personal  project,  but  an 
activity  In  which  the  whole  Nation  must 
participate  If  it  Is  to  be  successful. 

One  of  our  Initial  objectives  is  to  place 
In  the  hands  of  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative quantities  of  Your  Congress  maga- 
zine and  related  publications  for  dL«tnbutlon 
to  schools,  colleges,  and  other  Interested 
groups.  We  are  developing  material  for  radio 
and  television  tise.  We  already  have  motion- 
picture  films  available  for  Immediate  u.se.  as 
Mr.  Allan  Dibble,  of  the  March  of  Time,  has 
offered  the  lise  of  the  March  of  Time  Fcrum 
films.  The  Life  of  a  Cor.gressman  and  The 
Congress,  to  the  prcsram. 

Our  feet  are  solidly  on  the  ground  In  this 
endeavor.  We  have  planned  long  and  care- 
fully and  know  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track 

It  s  worth  while,  this  attempt  to  expand 
the  knowledge  of  and  personal  participation 
In  the  Congress  and  our  Gcvemment.  of 
every  citizen.  It's  especially  Important  at 
this  time  In  history,  when  cur  free  system 
la  faced  off  directly  with  the  fight-to-the- 
flnlsh  challenge  of  totalitarianism. 

The  writer  or  others  of  our  foimding  com- 
mittee will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  program 
with  you  In  person  at  your  convenience. 
Yours  truly, 

Hal.  J  Miller, 
Editor,   Your    ConQTe:^s   Magazine, 
Executive    Director.    Committee 
for    Congress.    Sponsor    of    Na- 
tional Congress  Study  Councils. 


EcoQomic  Aid  for  the  Philippine  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  A.  CHESNEY 

or    li-LiNJIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  Washington  Post  of  November 
25.  1950.  my  attention  was  directed  to 
conditions  presently  existing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

In  view  of  these  existing  conditions, 
I  recommend  that  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  carcfuly  scrutinize  any  lesisla- 
tlon  brcusrht  before  it  to  continue  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Philippine  Islands 

I  also  highly  recommend  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eiphty-second  Coneress  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  thorough  and 
sweepin.g  investigation  of  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  editorial  of  the  above 
mentioned  issue  of  the  Wa.-^hincton  Post. 

Our  national  economy  is  now  under- 
going drastic  chanpes  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  adequate  defense  program 
to  protect  ourselves  acainst  the  growing 
threat  of  communism,  communistic  m- 


fluences  and  aggression.  We  must  pro- 
tect our  econcany  from  any  government 
which  seeks  our  aid.  only  to  misuse  and 
waste  the  fimds  which  we  need  so  badly 
for  ourselves. 

Oiir  national  security  rests  heavily  on 
our  ability  to  wisely  handle  our  money. 

We  cannot  afford  to  support  any  gov- 
ernment which  insists  on  ignoring  and, 
apparently,  even  supporting  the  condi- 
tions such  as  now  exist  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

I  charge  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  to  be  especially 
arduous  in  weeding  out  legislation  grant- 
ing economic  aid  to  countries  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  principles  which 
we  hold  in  such  high  reeard  and  for 
which  we  are  even  now  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  in  Korea. 

For  the  information  of  those  Members 
of  the  Eighty-f.rst  Congress  who  may 
have  overlooked  the  above  mentioned 
article,  the  entire  text  of  this  editorial 
follows : 

Phtlipitne   AcariMFNT 

Thanks  largely  to  ECA  Administrator  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster,  a  good  start  appears  to  have 
been  made  toward  carr3ring  out  the  Bell  re- 
port on  the  Philippines.  In  his  conferences 
with  President  Quirlno.  Mr.  Fc^ster  encoun- 
tered stifT  '•esistance  to  that  all-important, 
even  basic,  provisions  in  the  Bell  report  that 
further  American  aid  be  ccnQltloned  upon 
"supervision  and  direction"  ty  an  American 
mission.  Filipino  officials  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  Islands  being  a  free  and 
E':)vere:gn  power,  all  they  needed  from  the 
United  States  w-s  another  subs'.intlal  hand- 
out. But  Mr.  Foster  made  it  unmlsLikably 
clear  that  the  Sa.-.ta  Ciaus  role  is  out  If 
further  aid  Is  to  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, it  must  be  on  a  partnership  basis  In- 
volvlnj?  all  the  strict  accounting  that  is  ap- 
plied to  ECA  funds. 

The  agreement  that  was  finally  signed 
commits  the  Philippine  Government  to  three 
Important  steps:  (1)  It  undertakes  to  col- 
lect an  addUlona!  250.000  000  pesos  in  tax 
revenue,  an  Increase  of  about  80  percent. 
r2i  It  aerees  to  pass  a  minimum-wage  law, 
which  the  Bell  mlsfion  found  to  be  impor- 
tant because  of  the  pitifully  low  st.nndard 
of  living  prevailing  among  some  grcups  of 
Filipinos.  (3)  The  Philippine  Legislature 
m'Jst  pass  a  general  resolution  accepting  the 
other  recL.mmendatlons  cf  the  Eell  report. 
In  return  President  Truman  will  ask  Con- 
gress for  economic  aid  for  the  Philippines, 
to  be  administered  through  the  ECA.  the  top 
figure  beln;:  $2o0,000.CO0.  presumably  to  be 
applied  over  a  period  of  years.  With  the 
Q^irino  regime  still  reeking  with  corruption 
and  law  enforcement  at  a  low  e'cb.  the  pro- 
gram Is  admittedly  a  gamble.  Most  Ameri- 
cans would  no  doubt  prefer  to  do  nothing 
In  support  of  the  (iuirmo  regime  were  it  net 
for  the  danger  that  lnactlo:i  might  lead  to 
a  Communist  coup.  The  Philippines  Is  In 
a  special  category  In  American  consideration. 

The  test  will  come,  of  course,  in  the  steps 
that  President  Quirlno  t.akea  to  carry  out 
his  agreement.  These  steps  must  amount 
to  something  more  than  paper  compliance. 
As  to  taxes.  i\;r  example,  it  is  said  that  no 
additionu.1  revenue  would  be  needed  if  the 
present  tax  laws  were  enforced.  But  evasion 
and  outrigiit  flouting  of  the  tax  laws  Is  prev- 
alent, and  there  are  charges  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  Is  ere  of  the  evaders.  Even 
where  corruption  has  been  exp<'sed  beyond 
question,  Mr.  Qmnuo  has  failed  to  prosecute 
the  crocks  and  In  some  Instances  to  sever 
their  oOclal  connections.  Mere  and  more 
Filipinos  are  asking  whether  he  is  afraid 
that  a  genuine  housecleanlng  would  expose 
himself.  So  confidence  In  the  Manila  regime 
continues  to  sink,  the  disorderly   elements 


gain  atrength,  and  the  democratic  experi- 
ment In  the  Philippines  moves  closer  to- 
ward a  potential  blow-up.  If  American  eld 
Is  to  t>e  useful  In  these  circumstances,  it  will 
certainly  have  to  be  administered  with  a 
firm  hand. 


Armistice  Day,  19S0 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOtTTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  me  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  11.  1950: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  observe  the 
thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  armistice  of 
1818  which  ended  the  fL-st  great  world  con- 
flict. 'While  It  is  cf  great  importance  that 
we  fittingly  observe  that  armistice.  It  is 
vastly  mere  Important  that  we  commemo- 
rate the  s:;preme  sacriflce  of  our  sacred  dead 
In  both  World  Wfjs  and  that  cf  our  sons  who 
have  given  and  still  are  giving  the;r  lives 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  Integ- 
rity in  Korea.  We  the  living,  who  today 
siand  here  at  this  mid-point  of  the  twentieth 
century,  have  the  opportunity  to  rededicate 
end  reconsecrate  our  lives  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  dem.ocracy  In  honoring  the 
sacred  dead  of  these  three  great  conflicts. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  morning,  many 
thousands  of  men  cUmbed  out  of  the  long 
trench  lines  that  stretched  almost  without 
Interruption  across  northern  France  to  the 
EngUsh  Channel.  Some  of  the^e  men  be- 
longed to  advancing  divisions  which  had 
broken  a  4-year  deadlock,  had  crossed  the 
blasted  and  blackened  areas  of  No  Man's 
Land  and  come  at  last  into  the  clear.  Others 
were  members  of  an  army  In  retreat  which 
had  seen  victory  snatched  from  Its  grasp  in 
1914  and  again  In  1918.  But  even  among  the 
defeated  there  was  some  hope  An  armistice 
Is  itself  a  form  of  victory  for  the  scarred  and 
weary  soldier.  On  the  ruins  of  the  old  Im- 
pKrial  ambitions,  a  new  and  better  world 
surely  would  be  erected. 

For  many  years  after  1918  the  Western 
World  took  It  for  granted  that  In  this  war 
to  end  all  wars  the  sacrlf!c?  of  our  blood  and 
treasure  had  wan  an  enduring  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  1920'8  a  wav»  of  pacifism  swept  otir 
country.  We  in  our  adolescence  thotight 
that  by  removing  all  signs  of  war  we  cculd 
eliminate  war  Itself.  We  scrapped  our  battle- 
ships, reduced  ctir  military  forces  to  a  mere 
Bkeletcn.  and  depended  upon  a  policy  of  Iso- 
lationism to  Insure  peace. 

We  knew  now  that  the  world  cf  1918  and 
1919  had  hoped  too  much  and  planned  too 
little,  had  been  noble  In  its  aspirations,  but 
weak  and  Indecisive  in  Its  deeds.  We  know 
It  because  of  the  holocaust  that  swept  over 
the  world  in  all  Its  fury  only  21  years  after 
that  first  Armistice  Day  and,  In  December 
1941,  dragged  down  our  own  cotintry  Into 
the  maelstrom  of  confLict  amidst  the  shat- 
tered bodies  cf  our  sens  and  the  sunken 
ships  cf  oui  Pacific  Reet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Standing  among  the  debris  of  cur  shat- 
tered hopes  and  unfulfilled  dreams  during 
the  bleak,  gloomy  days  of  late  1941  and  early 
1S42,  this  gi-eat  Nation  rose  in  a  few  months 
from  its  position  of  almost  total  unprepared- 
ness  to  that  of  the  greatest  military  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  repeated 
upon  a  tremendous  scale  dtirlng  the  Second 
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World  War  what  «•  bMl  previously  <lon«  dur- 
tnc  th€  Flnt  World  War.  W«  accomplUbed 
A  fiiJllMrtioil  aUracle  the  like  of  which  only 
tnccvm  tf«  IT*'*'*  Once  again  our  mlll- 
t»ry  Tlctory  ever  the  ArU  Powera  waa  coxn- 
^te.  abcolute.  and  unqualified  on  land,  on 
tbe  tea.  and  In  tb»  air. 

The  oMiMtaiT  coat  at  Tictory  to  the  United 
States  CMUMt  be  calculated  accurately  for 
either  of  theaa  World  Wara.  One  estimate 
for  the  seconU  war  haa  been  set  at  $300,000,- 
Thla  U  right  a«  far  aa  It  goee.  Tre- 
quantttiea  of  material  were  con- 
In  the  furnace  of  war  In  time  this 
loaa  could  hare  been  replaced.  Work  and 
wealth  build  and  produce  the  neceealtles  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war.  But  the  lives  of  our 
■ona  can  never  be  replaced.  The  sacred  dead 
of  all  our  country's  wars  are  the  real  cost  we 
have  paid  for  Ttctory. 

In  spite  of  this  sacrlflce.  today  there  Is  no 
peace  The  vuieasy  truce  of  the  past  5  years 
was  broken  last  June  25  when  South  Korea 
was  Invaded  by  a  Russian-trained.  Russian- 
equipped  army  of  North  Korean  Commu- 
nuts.  Aa  In  1917  and  1941.  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  crisis  as  far  as  planes,  ships. 
tanks,  and  guns  are  concerned.  We  had  dis- 
sipated the  magnificent  military  strength  of 
1944  and  1945  by  an  almost  foolharor  de- 
mcbUutatlon  and  disarmament  of  our  Armed 
Farces.  We  had  done  It  against  not  only  the 
advle*  of  some  of  our  leaders;  we  had  done 
n  against  their  pleading  as  well. 

Let  me  quote  part  of  a  speech  m!\de  on 
October  23.  1945.  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Porum  In  New  York  City  by  General 
of  the  Army  George  C.  Klarshall.  at  that  time 
time  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army. 

Oencral  Marshall's  warning  was  this: 

-W  are  stUl  •trong  today,  but  we  won't  b« 
■o  a  few  months  hence,  unless  we  take  very 
positive  and  deflnlte  measures  to  give  some 
degree  of  permanence  to  the  strcneth  for 
which  we  Just  spent  so  much  of  human  life 
and  money  to  develop. 

••We  are  currently  engaged  In  the  de- 
mobilization of  our  wartime  forces  at  the 
fastest  possible  rate.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  certain  •  *  •  that  the  Military 
■atabllshment  cannot  hope  to  in.sure  the 
aafety  of  the  United  States  very  much  longer 
at  the  present  rate  of  demoblllaztlon  unless 
some  permanent  peacetime  program  Is  es- 
tablished and  at  an  early  date. 

"Por  the  moment.  In  a  widespread  emo- 
tional crisis  of  the  American  people,  demobll- 
Icatlon  has  become.  In  effect,  disintegration, 
not  only  of  the  Armed  Forces  but  apparently 
of  all  conception  of  world  responsibility  and 
what  It  demands  of  us.  If  we  are  to  nourish 
the  Infant  United  Nations  organization  and 
thus  establish  some  possibility  of  a  future 
decent  world  order,  definite  measures  must 
be  taken  immediately  to  determine  at  least 
the  basic  principles  for  our  postwar  military 
policy.  1  have  never  felt  so  certain  of  any- 
thing In  my  life." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  General  Mar- 
ahall's  warning  went  unheeded — needless  but 
not  iselesa.  Each  succeeding  world  crisis  in 
which  our  Nation  becomes  involved  grants 
us  less  and  lesa  time  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  that  crlaU.  Our  period  of  grace  has 
ahnink  from  yean  In  the  First  World  War 
to  months  In  the  Second,  and  finally  to  weeks 
In  the  present  Korean  conflict.  We  mxist  rec- 
oncile our  Intense  desire  to  follow  the  pur- 
•uiu  of  peace  with  the  demands  of  the  world 
beyond  cur  shores  I  think  it  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  said :  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  '  That  u  true  today  as  far 
as  It  goes,  but  at  long  as  our  Nation  must 
face  communism  across  the  Iron  curtain,  we 
must  alter  Jefferson's  statement  to  "Eternal 
TlgUance  and  preparedness  are  the  price  of 
liberty.  "  Let  us  reoognla*  this  situation  as 
a  fact,  c  ccept  it  as  a  fact,  and  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  fact  Military  strength  Is  a  ne- 
cessity m  t^e  world  of  today  Our  continued 
•iistence  as  a  free  people  depends  upon  it. 


It  Is  true  that  our  arms  have  again  won  a 
magnificent  vict.ory.  this  time  In  Korea,  for 
which  we  all  thank  God.  but  fighting  still 
goes  on.  Our  sons  are  still  giving  their  lives. 
If  peace  again  comes  to  Korea.  Ru.sslan  pup- 
pets in  Indochina.  India.  Iran,  or  Germany 
may  be  ordered  into  action  by  their  masters 
In  the  Kremlin. 

A  second  situation  which  the  American 
people  must  accept,  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  accept  it.  Is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Our  only  alternative  is  Isolation  and  grad- 
ual suffocation  If  not  actual  conquest  by 
communism.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
America's  sons  will  be  on  the  perimeters  of 
the  world  defending  our  way  of  life.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Again  I  say.  let  us  recog- 
nize this  situation  as  a  fact,  accept  it  as  a 
fact,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact. 
Never  a^aln  will  the  peace-loving  nations 
stand  Idly  by  and  let  aggression  envelop 
whole  peoples.  Never  again  will  we  wait 
until  all  the  forces  and  resources  of  what  Is 
left  of  a  free  world  have  to  be  mobilized  in 
a  life  and  death  struggle  for  survival  Korea 
has  proved  this  to  the  world  If  It  has  done 
nothing  else. 

In  this  war.  as  in  the  last,  the  real  struggle 
Is  not  tank  against  tank,  nor  plane  against 
plane,  or  yet  man  against  man.  'The  real 
struggle  Is  Idea  against  idea,  philosophy  of 
government  against  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, freedom  against  slavery.  We  are  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  just  as  much  today  as  we  were 
between  1941  and  1945.  Victory  can  come 
only  through  the  unity  of  our  people  and 
through  sacrlflce  not  only  on  the  part  of  our 
military  personnel  but  on  the  part  of  every 
American. 

Six  years  ago  today  an  Armistice  Day  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  Columbia  by  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  here  in  your  city,  the  Gover- 
nor-elect of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  end  these  few  thoughts  today 
with  a  quotation  from  that  address  which  is 
as  pertinent  In  19C0  as  It  was  In  1944: 

"Let  us  on  this  Armistice  Day  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  great  tasks  remain- 
ing before  v:s.  Lot  us  pledge  to  those  who 
made  thr  supreme  sacrlflce  in  the  last  war 
and  those  who  are  making  the  supreme  sac- 
rlflce in  this  war.  that  their  sacrlflces  shall 
not  have  been  made  In  vain  and  that  with 
Oods  help,  we  shall  banish  the  scourge  of 
war  from  this  earth." 


My  Defense  of  My  Friend  Hoover  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  WENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared recently  a  book  by  Ma.x  Lowen- 
thal  entitled  "The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. "  This  is  a  lengthy  volume 
and  from  a  casual  observation  its  pre- 
tense could  easily  be  mistaken  as  an  ob- 
jective and  authoritative  compilation  on 
the  mission  of  the  F'BI  and  to  the  un- 
suspecting and  uninformed  it  could  very 
easily  be  one  of  the  most  e.xpensive 
booby  traps  ever  contrived  by  the  human 
intelligence  to  subtly  undermine  the  most 
Indispensable.  eiTectlve.  honorable,  and 
honored  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment— an  orgamiiiiion  v^hich.  duims  its 


42  years  of  existence,  has  won  fame  and 
respect  in  every  town,  hamlet,  home,  and 
fireside  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation.  Its  Director,  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  towers  today 
above  any  man  on  the  Federal  payroll 
He  has  more  influence  and  prestige  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  than  any 
servant  who  ever  took  an  oath  of  oflBce 
to  defend  our  institutions  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  distinguished  friend 
and  former  asent  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  copy  of  this  book  written  by  Max 
Lowenthal.  It  was  on  my  desk  when  I 
returned  to  Washington  last  Monday. 
I  questioned  my  staff  and  asked  them  if 
they  had  ordered  it.  They  informed  me 
they  had  not.  and  I  know  for  certain  I 
did  not  order  the  book.  It  apparently 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  publishers,  prob- 
ably at  the  request  of  the  author,  Max 
Lowenthal. 

I  was  quoted  in  this  book.  I  believe  on 
page  442.  in  a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  May  1950.  In  that 
speech  I  criticized  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  for 
failure  to  prosecute  some  known  es- 
pionage agents  which  I  happened  to 
have  investigated  during  the  time  I 
served  with  the  FBI. 

The  author,  of  course,  is  a  very  clever 
lawyer.  He  is  a  great  artist  at  twisting 
the  facts.  He  quoted  me  in  order  to  get 
his  point  across  that  I  was  criticizing 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  my  former  boss,  which 
is  very  far  from  the  truth.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  criticizing  Mr.  Hoover  or  any 
of  the  stafT  or  members  of  the  FBI. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  nothing  to 
do  with  prosecution  except  to  recom- 
mend prosecution  of  known  espionage 
cases.  The  criticism  that  Mr.  Lowenthal 
makes  of  the  FBI  in  this  respect  is. 
therefore,  very  false.  It  is  an  unde- 
served critlci-sm  entirely  and  I  resent  it. 

I  sent  this  book  back  to  the  publishers 
and  suggested  to  them  that  they  obtain 
the  autograph  of  Max  Lowenthal  and 
send  it  on  to  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  in  Moscow 
because  he  would  appreciate  it  a  whole 
lot  more  than  I  would. 

Mr,  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to 
this  attack  on  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  special  con- 
gressional medal  for  Mr.  Hoover.  I  ex- 
pect to  introduce  this  resolution  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  present  Congress  or 
early  in  the  new  Congress.  It  will  be  a 
resolution  to  confer  a  special  congres- 
sional medal  upon  Mr.  Hoover  in  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  work  that  he 
has  done  to  suppress  communism,  and 
otherwise  better  the  conditions  of  this 
country. 

It  IS  an  outrage  that  an  American  who 
ha^  carried  tiie  flag  as  Mr.  Hoover  has 
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carried   It   should   be   smeared   as   was 
done  by  this  pinko,  and  alleged  to  be 

Communist,  Max  Lowenthal. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  no  man  in 
this  Nation  has  done  more  for  the  Na- 
tion under  so  many  obstacles. 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RiyERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  M^.sissippi. 

Mr  RANKIN.  This  Max  Lowenthal 
is  said  to  be  a  Commumst.  That  this 
book  smearmg  the  FBI  is  nothing  but 
Communist  propaganda  If  you  have 
any  doubt  about  that,  check  up  on  his 
record. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  this  Nation,  If  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  followed  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  been  making  for  years 
and  made  the  FBI  an  independent 
agency  and  relieved  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  embarrassment  that  he  now  suf- 
fers as  a  result  of  those  who  try  to  tell 
him  what  he  may  investigate  and  what 
he  may  not.  if  the  Congresc  would  make 
the  FBI,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, an  independent  agency  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  could  be  worth  more  to  us  today 
than  any  other  man  alive  in  letting  us 
know  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
world.  But  he  cannot  do  it  with  Com- 
munists like  this  abusing  him  and  that 
little  group  down  there  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  trying  to  stultify  him 
and  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  exalted  position. 

Mr  RIVERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BRYSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS.  I  yield  ^o  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina, 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  of  all  the 
multitudinous  Federal  agencies  we  have. 
I  can  think  of  none  other  that  has  the 
highest  degree  of  respect  than  does  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I 
speak  particularly  of  the  httle  people, 
the  man  in  the  street,  out  in  the  hinter- 
land. I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  book  to 
which  the  gentleman  is  now  addressing 
himself.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  work  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  time  he  has  taken  and 
the  '.tudy  he  has  given  in  his  analysis 
of  this  fraudulent  book. 

The  Max  Lowenthal  smear  book  on  the 
FBI  convicts  itself  when  it  is  considered 
along  with  the  known  public  record  of 
the  FBI.     The  publishers  claim : 

This  book  has  been  written  in  the  Interest 
Of  national  security. 

This  is  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
unles.s  the  publisher.  Wilham  Sloane 
As.sociates.  was  thinking  of  the  national 
.security  of  some  country  other  than  the 
United  States.  If  the  author  wanted  to 
be  objective,  as  is  falsely  claimed  for  him 
by  the  piiblishers,  then  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  FBI  and  seen  its  Director. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  told  him  like  a  man 
exactly  what  he  feared. 

The  public  press,  however,  states  he 
did  not  contact  the  FBI.  Yet  the  author 
is  represented  as  a  lover  of  civil  liberties. 


One  who  truly  champions  civil  liberties 
is  first  of  all  honest  and  seeks  to  do 
Justice.  The  mere  fact  that  the  author 
did  not  call  upon  the  FBI  to  state  its 
side  of  the  case  establishes  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  of  doubt  that  he  was  in- 
terested only  in  smearing  the  FBI. 

Beyond  that  the  author  does  not  even 
quote  the  public  record.  Let  me  be 
specific  and  prove  my  point.  I  was 
intrigued  by  one  reference  in  the  book. 
On  page  320  the  author  says: 

FBI  practices  were  summed  up  In  March 
1940  by  a  Senate  committee. 

A  review  of  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  ac- 
companying Senate  Resolution  224,  does 
not  even  contain  the  name  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  On  page  5 
of  this  report,  in  recitmg  the  abuses  re- 
ferred to  m  Lowenthals  t)cok,  each  sen- 
tence is  preceded  by  the  words  'some 
police"  did  this  and  that.  Nowhere  does 
It  say  the  FBI  committed  the  abuses. 

Lowenthals  book  admits  tha'  while  the 
report  did  not  'siJecifically  state  that  its 
charges  were  directed  against  the  Bu- 
reau, Chairman  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  in 
a  press  mterview.  acknowledged  that  the 
report  was,  in  fact,  aimed  at  that  police 
umt."  The  author  then  cites  several 
newspap?r  clippings  as  his  source.  I 
checked  on  only  one — the  Nsw  York 
Daily  News,  March  13.  1S40 — and  here  is 
how  former  Senator  Wheeler  is  quoted: 

"I  am  opposed  to  uire  tapping,  whether  by 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Interior  Department,  cr  private 
agencies."  Wheeler  toid  repcrters.  "If  the 
FBI  has  done  any  tapping,  it  will  certainly 
be   investigated." 

This  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  was  issued  as 
a  result  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Theodcre  Geeen,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land— Senate  Rrsolutnn  224 — and.  ap- 
parently as  a  result  of  press  inquiries, 
Senator  Green  issued  a  statement  which 
appeared  m  tlie  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican on  March  14.  1940,  under  the  head- 
line '  'Wire-tap  smear' — fails,  brings 
Hoover  praise."  I  have  secured  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Green's  statement  dated 
\'arch  13.  1940,  which  clearly  and  cate- 
gorically sets  forth  the  ideas  of  Senator 
Green  and  that  the  resolution  was  not 
directed  at  the  FBI.  I  ofler  the  full 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
However,  in  concluding  his  statement. 
Senator  Green  said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Investigation  Into 
wire-tapping  practices  was  partly  the  result 
cf  evidence  uncovered  by  the  Federal  Eureau 
of  Investigation  In  my  State. 

No  where  in  Lowenthal's  book  do  I  find 
this  statement.  If  he  were  honestly  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  FBI,  surely  he  would 
have  been  objective.  Bat  maybe  there 
is  another  reason.  The  very  cover  of 
his  book  states  he  was  employed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce from  1935  to  1942.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  same  Lowenthal  was  the  author 
of  Jiis  report?  Surely  if  the  report  were 
directed  at  the  FBI  as  Lowenthal  says  it 
was,  then  there  would  have  been  a  fur- 
ther record.  But  there  is  not.  The 
subcommittee  appointed  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation, instead  of  investigating  the 


FBI.  did  exactly  what  Senator  Grckn  in 
his  statement  of  March  13.  1940.  said  it 
would— it  investigated  a  wire-tappmg 
situation  in  Rhode  Island  which  the 
present  Attorney  General,  J.  Howard 
McGrath.  then  a  United  States  attorney, 
and  the  FBI  investigated  This  ci^e  in- 
stance and  these  facts  prove  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  book  and  its  pubLsher's 
claims. 

One  other  item  on  the  same  page  320 
attracted  my  attention.  Lowenthal  re- 
ferred to  the  SfKinish  Loyalist  cases  in 
Detroit  and  says  Attorney  General  Jack- 
son "sent  an  investigator  of  his  own  to 
incjuire  into  the  facts;  the  latter  re;x)rted 
that  the  FBI  agents  had  engaged  in  con- 
duct which  might  constitute  a  viclaticn 
of  the  Constitution."  I  have  learned 
that  the  investigator  is  now  Federal 
Judge  Henry  Schweinhaut,  His  lengthy 
report  v.r.s  relased  to  the  press  by  the 
then  Attorney  General,  now  Mr.  JusLice 
Robert  H,  Jackson,  who  also  released  a 
letter  to  the  late  Senator  George  W. 
Korns  to  the  press.  But  Lowenthal  does 
not  quote  this  letter  in  his  book,  because 
it  would  not  support  his  smear  upon  the 
FBI.  In  this  letter,  the  then  Attorney 
General  said: 

I  '\m  of  course  anxious,  as  you  are.  that 
in  law  enforcement  we  do  no  violence  to  our 
traditional  civJ  liberties,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  those  liberties  are  generally  endan- 
gered in  this  country  It  is  not  by  the  FBI. 

If  the  'est  of  the  book  is  as  one-sided 
and  inaccurate  and  conveys  the  false  im- 
pressions which  the  two  items  do  on  page 
320,  then  the  publisher  and  the  author 
are  entitled  to  an  award  for  the  book  of 
the  year  containing  the  most  errors  and 
the  greatest  smear.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  be  heartily  commended  by 
bloody  Joe  Stalin  as  the  Communist 
Party  cculd  not  have  done  a  more  eSec- 
tive  job. 

£-ATEMENT    OF    THTOOORZ    PBAWCIS    GEZXIf,    OF 

Rhode  Island,  Masch  13,  1940 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  news  ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  In  aomc  news- 
papers in  which  It  is  alleged  that  I  was  asked 
whether  the  Senate  resoluticn  with  respect 
to  the  Investigation  of  wire  tapping  was  di- 
rected at  Mr,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  replied  that  the 
Investigation  was  not  aimed  at  anyone  In 
particular,  tut  at  the  practice  of  wire  tapping 
In  general. 

So  remarks  of  mine  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Justify  the  Inference  that  my  resolution 
was  directed  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation or  Mr,  J,  Edgar  Hoover.  It*  Director. 
I  have  the  greatest  feeling  of  regard  for  Mr. 
Koover,  for  the  splendid  work  that  he  ha* 
done  in  law  tuforcement.  and  for  the  effi- 
cient and  excellent  organization  he  has  built 
up,  I  admire  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
In  meeting  the  great  crime  menace  of  1933 
and  1934  and  the  subsequent  fine  results 
which  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  have  given 
to  the  country  generally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  investigation  Into  wire-tapping 
practices  was  partly  the  result  of  evidence 
uncovered  by  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  laveati- 
gatlon  In  my  State. 

Hon,  George  W.  Nokxis, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt    IAiak    ScNAToa    NoRxn:  I    am    asking 
Henry  Schweinhaut  to  deliv«r  to  you  the  re- 
port upon  his  inquiry  into  the  complain ta 
about  the  arrests  in  the  Detroit  cases.     Hs, 
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harlns  peraonally  Interviewed  the  defend- 
ant*. kffenU.  and  vUnesses.  will  be  able  to 
(Ire  70U  any  detailed  InTormatlon  you  may 
(tadre. 

There  Ls  alwayi  a  wide  dlffercDce  of  opin- 
ion over  method*  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cJe*.  Under  any  view  of  the  matter,  wide 
dtscretloa  must  b«  left  to  officers  la  the  field. 
They  must  act  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
perhaps  danf:er.  and  without  opportunity  for 
calm  deliberation.  That  the  agents  In  De- 
troit acted  within  thctr  Instructions,  and 
exercised  their  discretion  In  prood  faith,  seems 
clear  to  me.  Under  such  circumstances  they 
are  entitled  to  my  support. 

I  am  of  course  anxious,  as  you  are.  that  In 
lew  enforcement  we  do  no  violence  to  our 
traditional  civil  liberties.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  those  liberties  are  generally  end.m- 
gered  In  this  country  It  is  not  by  the  FBI. 

In  welf^htng  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Biireau.  It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
every  agent  acts  under  the  prohabllUy  that 
his  conduct  will  be  examined  by  shrewd 
lawyers  for  defendants,  every  confession  may 
be  challenged,  and  every  act  exposed  In  open 
court.  The  Bureau  is  thus  under  continu- 
ous and  hostile  examination. 

Under  this  severe  test  of  cases  Investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
prosecuted  as  a  re^iult  of  Its  Investigations, 
eoavlctlons  are  had  In  96  percent.  In  the 
years  since  Mr.  H<x)ver  became  head  of  the 
Bureau  not  one  case  has  been  reversed  by 
an  appellate  court  because  of  third  degree 
or  other  improper  treatment  of  defendants. 
These,  to  me.  are  very  Impressive  facts,  not 
only  by  themselves  but  In  "omparlson  with 
any  law  enforcing  body  anywhere. 

In  an  agency  as  large  as  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  errors  of  Judgment  and 
of  overzeal  will  from  time  to  time  occur,  and 
criticism  is  helpful  both  to  the  Director  and 
to  the  Attorney  General  In  avoiding  repeti- 
tion. But  I  am  cooOdent  that  the  more  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  are  explored  the 
more  It  will  appear  that  Its  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective work  for  law  enforcement  is  con- 
ducted with  a  fundamental  purpobe  to  ob- 
serve the  rights  of  defendants. 
Yotirs  very  truly 

ROBKKT   H.  JaCKSOM, 

Attorney  Ofneral. 

Mr.  RIVEJ^S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
reason  for  defending  this  organization  13 
because  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  the  FBI  to 
say  a  word  In  its  behalf.  I  formerly 
worked  for  4  years  In  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  FBI 
but  In  my  capacity  as  an  attorney  In 
that  Department.  I  had  access  to  the 
agents  of  this  organization  and  their 
Investlgatioris  were  the  bases  quite  fre- 
quently of  our  courses  of  action.  I. 
therefore,  had  a  long  opportunity  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  what  Edgar  Hoover 
docs  and  that  for  which  his  organization 
stands.  I  need  no  one  to  speak  for  me 
or  to  tell  me  of  the  FBI  I  know  that  I 
can  speak  with  authority  and  from 
experience. 

I  take  the  floor  today  for  one  purpose 
and  that  is  to  ask  questions  why  one 
Max  Lowenthal  should,  at  this  time, 
write  a  book  berating  Edgar  Hoover  and 
his  honored  institution.  I  further  ask 
the  question  of  who  is  paying  the  freight 
for  the  distribution  of  this  book  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  United  States  at- 
torneys. Federal  Judges,  newspaper  col- 
umiiists.  newspaper  editors,  college  pio- 
fessors.  radio  commentators,  and  count- 
less others  holdin4  Slate  and  local  pcsl- 
tions   of   authority   and   many   philan- 


thropic organizations.  In  short,  it  was 
sent  to  anyone  who  could  in  anywise 
mold  or  color  public  opinion.  I  do  not 
beheve  the  record  of  William  Sloan  & 
Co.  is  such  that  its  philanthropies,  if 
it  has  any,  would  permit  it  to  make 
such  a  Widespread  gratis  distribution.  I 
am.  therefore,  constrained  to  say  or  to 
feel  that  the  expense  for  this  colossal 
distribution  is  paid  for  by  others  who  do 
not  appear  on  the  surface. 

I  ask  another  question.  What  earthly 
good  under  the  sun  can  inure  to  the 
American  people  either  individually  or 
collectively  from  this  publication?  What 
earthly  good  can  the  undermining  of  the 
FBI  do  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has 
pas.sed  a  subversive  and  anti-Communist 
piece  of  legislation  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  at  least  been  persuaded  to. 
in  somewise,  implement  pursuant  to  his 
sacred  oath,  despite  his  opposition  to  it. 
I  further  ask  the  question.  How  in  the 
name  of  heavens  can  this  thing  help 
America  at  a  time  when  communism  is 
not  only  running  rampant  with  its 
underground  highways  but  is  enjoying 
significant  victories  against  the  United 
Nations  and  America  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
answer  to  my  queries  is  obvious.  This 
book  can  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
one  Joe  Stalin  and  the  puppets  who  are 
now  dancing  on  his  marionette  stages 
throuRhout  the  world. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  V. 
Minaycv  who  wrote  in  the  New  Times, 
Moscow,  under  date  of  February  15.  1950. 
entitled  -J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  His 
G-Men"  has  rejoiced  with  his  compli- 
mentary copy  of  this  edition  which  I 
asiume  the  Communist  Party  paid  for 
and  sent  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  like- 
wise Y.  Borisov  is  also  happy  with  the 
same  article  he  wrote  in  the  New  Times 
under  a  similar  date.  His  article  was 
"The  Growth  of  the  Peace  Movement." 

J.    EOCA*    HOOVEB    AND    HiS    C-MXN 

(By  V.  Mlnayev) 

J  Edgar  HcK)ver  has  been  Director  of  the 
Fcdenil  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  already 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  Is  the  factual 
hcud  of  the  entire  police  espionage  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
Important  American  Government  official  who 
has  remained  uninterruptedly  In  one  post  for 
so  long,  and  In  .such  a  ticklish  post  as  that. 

In  1917,  after  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Hoover  decided  to  chance  his  luck  In 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  special  aaslsUnt  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

One  of  his  biographers  sheds  light  on  the 
reasons  for  his  rapid  advancement: 

While  engaged  In  legal  work,  he  acquired 
some  valuable  exjjerlence  In  counterespionage 
in  connection  with  World  War  I.  wblch  was 
tiien  In  progress." 

What  this  counterespionage  work  waa  li 
no  secret.  From  1917  to  1919  Hoover  was  a 
special  agent  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  specialized 
In  combating  progressive  trends.  When,  In 
1918.  the  Bureau  was  Instructed  to  take  meas- 
ures agaltut  the  marked  spread  of  radicalism, 
Hoover's  activities  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  superiors.  He  personally  directed  the 
raids  on  the  homes  and  premises  of  Indlvld- 
uaU  and  oiganlzatlon*  suspected  of  radical 
Views. 

Hoover  was  appointed  special  assistant  to 
a  man  who  contributed  one  of  the  most 
gloomy  and  bloody  page*  tu  the  history  of 


the  United  States — A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  a  po- 
lice tyrant  who  was  fond  of  calling  himself 
the  Fighting  Quaker.  It  was  Palmer  who 
engineered  the  anti-Red  drive  of  1919-20. 

In  his  day  Palmer  gained  notoriety  as  the 
police  dictator  of  America.  But  the  chief 
and  direct  organizer  of  the  violence  and  law- 
lessness against  progressive  leaders  wa» 
young  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Napoleon  referred  to  the  famous  spy  Schul- 
melster  as  a  man  of  destiny.  This  was  Wall 
Street's  opinion  of  Edgar  Ho<Tver.  At  the 
age  of  26.  his  career  was  assured.  He  wa* 
appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  very  soon  after  was  made 
Its  Director,  It  having  by  then  tieen  renamed 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  FBI. 

The  special  agent*  of  the  FBI  are  known 
as  G-men.  which  Is  short  for  "Government 
men."  It  is  Hoover  who  was  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  the  G-men  in  the  United 
States.  His  first  measure  as  Director  of  the 
FBI  was  to  purge  Its  staff.  Gradually  the 
old  and  very  heterogeneous  personnel  of  the 
Bureau,  both  as  regards  age  and  detective 
experience,  was  replaced  by  young  men  of 
a  definite  type,  the  kind  usually  employed 
by  gaming  dens  and  saloons  as  t>ouncers. 

The  G-men  are  Instructed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  man-hunting  In  special  schools 
maintained  by  the  FBI  In  W:ishlngton  and 
other  centers,  as  well  as  at  the  National  Police 
Academy.  Some  of  them  are  tutored  in  such 
arts  and  sciences  as  public  speaking,  pey- 
chology.  and  sociology.  These  are  the  men 
who  are  specially  trained  to  fight  the  labor 
movement. 

In  addition  to  his  special  training  as  a 
spy,  every  G-man  Is  expected  to  master  the 
various  arts  of  physical  assauK  and  the 
handling  of  every  type  of  modern  personal 
weapon.  The  American  Gestapo-men  are 
taught  how  to  attack  strikers  and  are  initi- 
ated Into  the  gentle  arts  of  secret  manslaugh- 
ter, terrorism,  and  intimidation.  Instruc- 
tion In  methods  of  search,  detection,  and 
apprehension  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  training  of  a  G-man. 

The  special  .agent  Is  the  central  figure  In 
the  FBI.  Enormous  attention  is  paid  to  his 
training,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  which 
is  to  turn  him  into  a  man  hunter  and  man- 
slaughtering  automaton.  His  guiding  maxim 
must  be  the  one  laid  down  by  Ignatius  Loyola 
for  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order:  he  is 
expected  to  be  "as  obedient  as  a  corpse  " 

Hoover  saw  to  It  that  his  thugs  were  given 
the  broadest  powers,  or.  rather,  enjoyed  un- 
limited opportunity  for  the  commission  of 
violence.  In  the  thirties  Congress  enacted 
legislation  considerably  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  FBI  and  Its  special  agents.  They  were 
given  permLsslon  to  effect  arrests  and  to  use 
artns  at  discretion.  Hoover  also  saw  to  It 
that  his  G-men  were  well  remunerated — the 
special  agents  start  with  a  salary  of  $3,200 
per  annum,  plus  operational  expenses,  and 
are  guaranteed  a  pension  after  a  definite 
length  of  service. 

Hoover's  outfit  is  a  ramified  one.  Fred- 
erick L  Collins  says  In  his  t>ook.  The  FBI  In 
Peace  and  War.  that  the  number  of  special 
agents  on  the  staff  of  the  FBI  and  Its  local 
branches  increased  from  851  m  1939  to  4  600 
In  1943. 

After  the  war  the  number  of  G-men  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  increa:se.  It  has  tjeen 
stated  In  the  American  piess  that  In  1946 
the  FBI  had  14.300  special  agents. 

But  in  addition  to  the  special  agent*  on 
It*  staff,  the  FBI  has  a  number  of  agent*  who 
do  not  figure  on  Its  rolls.  They  are  known 
as  friends  of  the  FBI.  and  their  recruitment 
U  organized  on  a  wide  scale  throughout  the 
country.  They  constitute  a  reserve  from 
which  O-men  are  drawn. 

With  Hoover's  appearance  In  the  FBI.  the 
system  of  registration,  investigation,  and 
Identification  of  Reds  was  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized.    He  perfected  and  standardized  It. 
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The  bulky  files  and  multiplicity  of  filing 
cabinets  were  replaced  by  a  card-index  sys- 
tem and  mechanical  methods  of  anaJysls. 

In  1919  and  1920  Hoover  card-l::;:!-^xed 
500000  Americans  suspected  of  radicalism 
and  d.Tngerjus  thoughts  This,  was  the  ftrtt 
big  measure  la  this  broadly  conceived  pro- 
gram for  putting  the  fi^ht  agjainst  proprress 
on  scientific  lines.  Much  later  the  Ncu  Re- 
public wrote  in  thl*  connection: 

"In  that  dark  period  Hoover  compUed  a 
list  of  half  a  million  persons  suspected  as 
dangerous  because  cf  the  ultra-radicalism  of 
tLeir  economic  or  political  beliefs  or  activi- 
ties. The  equivalent  of  1  person  out  of  every 
60  families  in  the  United  States  was  on  the 
list.  •  •  •  Hoover  beat  Helnrich  Hlmm- 
ler  by  14  years." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  names  wc?re 
added  every  year  to  Hoover's  files,  which  are 
known  as  the  national  security  index  Be- 
fcre  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  Hoover 
set  himself  the  task  of  keeping  a  secret  tab 
on  every  progresslve-mlndcd  American  with- 
out exception.  Several  million  names  were 
entered  In  the  black  list.  In  order  to  reas- 
sure public  opinion.  Hoover  had  the  rumor 
spread  that  the  purpose  of  his  card  Index 
was  to  keep  a  check  on  Fascist  agents  In  the 
United  States  Actually,  his  detective  ac- 
tivities c<->nilnued  to  be  directed  as  hereto- 
fore against   progressive  elements. 

Since  the  war  Hoover  has  developed  polit- 
Icml  •pjring  to  monstrous  limits.  Envy  of 
Himmler  s  laurels  gives  Hoover  and  his  mas- 
ters no  rest.  We  know  that  the  Nazi  super- 
spy  set  himwif  the  alnn  of  not  only  tabbing 
every  disaffected  German,  but  of  keepmg  a 
record  of  every  adult  U.habitant  in  general. 

Hoover  also  took  -.rreat  pains  to  perfect 
a  system  of  Identification  which  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  national  security  ir.dex. 
It  was  he  that  initiated  the  flngerprmtinw:  of 
every  Amenciin  listed  In  the  index.  Ke  set 
up  a  civil  section  o'  the  FBI  fingerprint  files. 
Before  the  war  the  national  fingerprint 
records  already  contained  fingerprints  of 
ll.OOO.OCO  Americans. 

Hoover  exploited  the  prewar  and  war  sit- 
uation for  the  furtherance  of  his  program.  A 
full-blast  campaign  was  started  to  get  Amer- 
ican* to  register  their  fingerprints  volun- 
tarily. It  was  made  compulsory  for  certain 
categories  of  citizens — Government  servaiits. 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  employees  of 
plants  working  on  military  contract*,  and 
persons  coming  uxider  the  Alien  Registra- 
tion Act. 

On  December  1.  1949.  Hoover's  files  con- 
tained approximately  113.000,000  finger- 
prints. The  FBI  has  a  register  of  practically 
every  adult  Inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
and  is  drawing  up  detailed  Individual  rec- 
ords. The  national  security  index  and  the 
national  fingerprint  records  are  used  as 
weapons  against  the  working  class  and  the 
democratic  movement. 

We  know  that  in  America  government  in- 
stitutions and  politicians  au-e  no  less  addicted 
to  self-advertisement  than  commercial  and 
Industrial  firms.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  makes  wide 
use  of  publicity.  He  lavishly  supplies  the 
American  press  with  sensational  stories  about 
the  viork  of  his  Bureau.  Numerous  txjoks 
glorifying  the  FBI  were  published  in  the 
United  States  durlmr  the  war  and  since. 
They  are  often  ftirnished  with  a  preface  by 
Hoover  himself. 

The  purpose  of  Hoover's  publicity  is  to 
delude  public  opinion  regarding  the  true 
functions  of  his  pullce  system.  When  you 
read  the  books  of  Flohcrty.  Collins,  or  Riess 
or  Ho<iver  s  own  articles.  It  Is  quite  apparent 
that  the  aim  of  their  authors  is  to  depict  the 
FBI  as  America  s  salvation. 

Hcwver's  agents  feed  the  public  with  trashy 
detective  literature  designed  to  convince  the 
American  that  twth  Ijefore  and  during  tha 
war  AnuTlca's  cc  unteresplonage  .-service  was 
prompt  in  detecnng  and  efltectively  checking 


the  activities  of  Japanese  and  German  spies. 
But  It  Is  well  known  that  the  FBI's  Inactivity 
allowed  Germai  and  Japanese  spies  to  op>er- 
ate  with  Impunity  in  the  United  State*. 
Hoover  endeavors,  bv  dlstortlne  facts,  to  per- 
suade the  American  that  United  States  na- 
tional security  In  1940  and  1941  was  water- 
tuht.  and  that  he.  the  all-seeing  Hoc-er. 
and  his  special  agents  were  fully  up  to  their 
Job. 

The  object  of  Hoover  and  his  underlines 
in  spreadir.g  this  legend  Is  to  instill  the  belief 
that  new.  too,  after  the  war.  the  FBI  is 
faithfully  ard  honestly  prelecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  petple.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  in  these  poetwaa-  years 
Kuover  and  his  Burer.u  have  been  engaged 
In  a  foul  and  despica'^le  work  on  a  treaien- 
dotis  scale,  the  purpose  cf  which  is  to  pre- 
pare the  rear  for  a  piratical  atreresslve  war. 
The  FBI  is  acttially  the  central  operations 
EtaS  cf  the  rabid  campaign  a^'ainst  every- 
t-"i;ng  progressive  In  America.  Planting  stool 
pigejus  in  progressive  crgsiiizatlons,  frame- 
up>,  biackmail — all  tnese  are  the  common 
everyday  weapons  of  the  FBI. 

Hoover  extended  his  actlvit*°s  Into  foreten 
countries  as  well.  In  the  years  1937-39  the 
TBI  set  up  an  espionage  and  salxjtage  net- 
work In  Latin  America  which  thrust  it* 
tentiicles  into  every  dei>artmenl  of  the  gov- 
ernment service.  Ir.to  political  parties,  aiid 
into  the  economies  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. It  is  with  the  help  of  Hoover  s  agents 
that  coups  d  elat,  provocation,  and  sedition 
are  engineered  in  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. 

Since  the  close  of  1945.  in  connection  with 
the  law  coordinating  Federal  intelligence  ac- 
tivities abroad,  the  functions  of  Hoovers 
Bureau  in  foreign  countries  have  been  con- 
siderably curtailed.  In  1947,  the  FBI  dis- 
banded the  undercover  system  which  it  had 
created  during  the  war  in  Latin  America  to 
counteract  Japanese  and  German  espionage. 
But  Hjovtr  retained  the  right  to  maintain 
an  insjiection  system  in  each  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Its  fimctun  is  to  assist 
the  local  police  in  combating  the  labor  and 
democratic  movements.  Hoover's  G-men 
thus  play  the  role  of  organiaers  and  Instruc- 
tors in  political  detection  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  under  the  tutelage  ol  Amer- 
ican imperialism. 

The  FBI  li  now  entrusted  with  the  Job  of 
organizing  the  security  service  (in  plain 
Words,  espionage)  In  United  States  diplo- 
matic and  other  missions  abroad. 

Apparently,  the  question  is  now  being 
mooted  of  turning  the  FBI  into  an  mdepead- 
enl  ministry  of  police.  Rafcble-raisini;  Con- 
gressman Rankim.  wiiile  stiU  a  member  of 
the  Un-Amer-can  Activities  Committee,  sug- 
gested that  the  FBI  be  taken  out  of  the 
J'orisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Juitice 
and  made  an  uidepeiident  government  body 
with  the  right  to  report  duectly  to  Congress. 

Mea.-ures  ol  thi£  kind  aim  at  centralizing 
internal  security  and  eliminating  the  com- 
petition befAeeu  the  vancus  departments 
and  agencies  operating  in  this  fiuid.  Hoover, 
who  is  always  quick  to  advertise  his  bureau. 
Is  working  hard  to  have  all  the  threads  ccn- 
ceutrated  in  its  hands.  He  is  eager  to  become 
Americas   police   dictator. 

There  is  anoiher  fact  worth  mentioning. 
A  United  Press  message  from  Washmgton  in 
the  middle  of  May  1949.  stated  thiit  Pres- 
ident Truman  had  ordered  the  organization 
of  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Federal  bodies  engaged  in  investigating  sub- 
versive activity.  Preparing  as  they  are  for 
aggressive  war.  America's  ruling  circles  want 
to  be  sure  of  having  a  reliable  rear,  ptuged. 
with  the  aid  of  the  pwlice  machine,  of  pro- 
gressive elements. 

Present-day  America  Is  police-ridden  and 
detective-ridden.  No  other  country  is  so 
infested  with  sleuths  as  the  United  States; 
no    other    people    are    so    subjected    to    ail- 


pervadln?  prying  and  spying  as  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  monopolies  have  created  a  pcdioe 
state  In  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 

Hoover's  widely  ramified  system  of  snoop- 
ing and  Informing  ts  creating  an  atmosphere 
ol  terror  in  tlie  United  States.  By  boosting 
the  almighty  power  of  the  FBI  and  the 
superlative  talents  of  its  agents.  Hoover  is 
trying  to  Intimidate  the  ordinary  American. 
The  object  of' his  spying  system  is  to  suppress 
all  Independent  thinking  and  to  mai^e  the 
jjeople  a  pliable  and  submissive  instrument 
of  the  Imperialist  ventures  the  American 
monopolies  are  plotting  In  their  bid  for 
world  domination.  Hoover  and  his  machine 
are  dUigently  working  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere cf  lear  and  terror  In  the  United  States 
and  in  this  they  are  being  assisted  by  the 
monopoly-owned  press  and  radio 

Hoover  draws  widely  on  the  experience  of 
the  Nazi  spying  and  terrortst  system.  But 
he  fails  to  draw  the  chief  and  paramount  les- 
s  'n  from  this  eXjjerience.  namely,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Hitler-Hunmler  gang  ended  m 
complete  and  disastrous  failure.  Eoover  s 
G-men  are  powerless  to  stifle  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  masses  for  peace  and 
progress. 

GEOWTH    of    the    PKACI    MOVTlfTNT 

(Review  of  the  Journal  In  Defense  of  Peace) 
(By  Y.  Borisov ) 

The  permanent  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  dally  receives  letters  and  tel- 
egrams from  all  parts  of  the  world  reporting 
the  progress  of  the  day-to-day  struggle  of 
the  common  people  against  the  imperialist 
preparations  lor  a  new  war.  The  scale  and 
character  of  the  struggle  Is  graphically  re- 
flected in  the  monthly  review.  In  Defense 
of  Peace,  published  by  decision  of  the  World 
Congress  in  French,  ^ilnghsh,  and  Spanish. 
The  six  issues  that  have  appeared  since  Au- 
gtist  1949  mirror  the  progress  made  by  the 
peace  organization  and  show  how  the  move- 
ment has  gained  In  strength  and  scope. 
Among  the  Journal's  contributors  are  distin- 
guished public  leaders  and  noted  scientlste, 
artists,  and  -writers  of  diverse  countries.  In 
Its  pages  a.T  to  be  found  letters  from  work- 
ers and  fanners,  from  women  and  3roung  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  journal  draws  general  lessons  from 
the  rich  experience  of  the  peace  struggle  in 
variotis  cotintrles;  It  supports  every  new 
effective  type  cf  action  and  tries  to  make  it  a* 
widely  known  as  possible.  Written  in  a  mili- 
tant and  asstrtive  spirit,  the  articles  are  an 
Inspiration  to  the  partisans  of  peace,  add- 
ing vigor  to  their  fight  against  the  warmon- 
gers and  imbuing  them  with  unshakable 
confidence  in  the  triumph  of  their  Just 
cause,  the  safeguarding  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  nations. 

The  Jouruid  calls  for  a  determined  strug- 
gle to  stop  the  armaments  drive  in  the 
United  Stutes  and  the  Mar&hallized  coun- 
tries, to  secure  the  immediate  banning  of 
the  atomic  weupou  and  the  cessation  ol  the 
Imperiaiist  cold  war  and  reprisals  against 
advocates  of  peace.  It  gives  detailed  iriiOr- 
mation  on  the  activities  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Democracies,  where  the  fight  for  peace  !&  in- 
separable from  the  fight  cf  the  working 
people  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  nationai- 
ecunomic  plans  and  for  socialism. 

"The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union."  says 
the  review,  "have  the  happinebs  to  see  that 
their  most  cherished  wish  is  one  of  the  prime 
concerns  of  their  government;  the  U.  B.  S.  R. 
— and  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  this — 
has  always  demanded,  within  the  franxework 
of  its  proposals  to  reduce  armament*  and 
conclude  a  pact  of  peace  by  the  great  pow- 
ers, that  the  atomic  bomb  be  banned  and 
that  atomic  science  be  placed  at  the  aervica 
of  humanity." 
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Tbe  Janoary  iwu*  contain*  a  special  artlcl* 
on  ihe  (tgnifleane*  of  Um  International  Sta- 
lin pe*o«  prtSM.  instituted  bj  the  Prc«ldmm 
of  the  8ttpK«BM  SoTtet  of  the  U  S  S.  R  in 
connection  with  J.  V.  Stalin's  seventletn 
birthday. 

"What  an  enooarafement  this  ia  to  all  the 
gChtcrs  In  the  gmt  battle  of  life  against 
the  forcea  of  dcetnictlon  and  death.  The  In- 
of  the  International  Stalin  prizes 
striking  proof  of  the  peaceable 
of  the  Soviet  state,  which  ever 
tta  tncepuon  has  fought  indefattgably 
for  world-wide  peace." 

As  late  as  November  20.  1950.  there 
appeared  an  article  written  In  Moscow 
and  directed  In  English  to  North  Amer- 
ica eniitled  'E^ery  United  SUtes  Cit- 
izen Understudy  at  FBI "  A  commen- 
tary by  Pablov  entitled  •Thought  Con- 
trol in  the  United  States**  is  very  sig- 
mflcant 

Look.  Mr.  Speaker  and  America,  what 
comforting  words  this  book  gives  to  these 
people  to  whom  I  have  just  referred- 
Sad  indeed,  significant  indeed. 

In  addition  to  these.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
next  call  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ter- 
rific damage  this  bool:  can  do  to  the  FBI 
articles  appearing  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribime  I  am  sure  that  everybody 
knows  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
not  given  to  going  off  half-cocked.  Un- 
der date  of  November  23.  which.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  was  Thanksgiving 
Day.  the  above-mentioned  paper  wrote 
an  editorial  entitled  'Smearmg  the  FBI  " 
It  is  Significant  indeed  of  the  import  of 
this  book  s  insidious  attack. 

This  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Smeaeinq  thx  FBI 

Had  the  FBI  been  made  the  victim  of  an 
ordinary  smear  artist,  the  results  would  have 
been  deplorable  enough.  The  attack  made 
by  Max  Lowenthal  In  hla  newly  published 
t>ook.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Is.  however — by  reason  of  Us  method  and 
circumstances — particularly  obnoxious.  This 
lengthy  volume,  with  lU  outward  pretense 
to  auihorltattveness  and  objectivity,  could 
••ally  be  mUtaken  for  a  factual  guide  to  the 
•ourse  of  the  FBI  during  its  i2  years  of  exist- 
•Bce  It  is  only  when  the  text  has  been 
examined  that  the  authors  manner  and  alms 
become  clear  Mr.  Lowenthal  has  strung  to- 
gether an  exhausting  series  of  quotations 
froni  public  records — inconclusive,  tenden- 
tious and  frequently  out  of  context,  designed 
to  have  the  cumulative  result  of  implying 
that  the  FBI  has  been  Ineffectual,  preju- 
diced. cotMemed  chiefly  with  notoriety  for 
Itself,  and  eareleee  of  the  civU  liberties  of 
the  citizens.  The  book's  publication  occurs 
at  a  time  when  the  FBI's  activities  agKlnst 
Communist  Infiltration  require — as.  indeed, 
they  merit,  an  unheeltating  public  confi- 
dence, and  the  whole  venture  of  made  the 
tfJsturMng  by  suggestions  of  White 
MMOaragement 
What  la  the  truth?  The  FBI  under  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  been  a  vigilant  and  highly 
effective  agency  In  the  fields  of  crime  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  In  the  more  per- 
Taslve  and  general  assignment  which  the 
OoauBtiulst  conspiracy  cast  upon  it.  the  FBI 
kM  been  ••  alert  as  It  has  been  fruitful  in 
results.  Throughout  there  has  l>een  a  sharp 
awareneee  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  the 
need  for  a  Federal  poUetag  agency  to  work 
within  the  rigid  lines  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  within  the  frame  of  values  of 
m  free,  llberty-loytng  pec^e.  The  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Unloa  imtk  summer  wrote  to 
congratulating  him  on  the  "flne 
b*  lUMl  maintained  in  dealing  with 


"the  serlotia  and  intricate  problem  of  na- 
tional security  In  relation  to  civU  liberties." 
ThU  Judgment  finds  no  place  in  the  pages 
of  Mr  Lowenthal's  book,  but  it  is  one  that 
will  be  echoed  by  every  Impartial  observer 
who  has  watched  national  police  agencies  in 
other  countries  ride  roughshod  over  individ- 
ual rights. 

Americans  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  FBI  and  thankful  lor  the  record  of 
the  man  who  for  more  than  25  years  has 
shaped  and  directed  its  activities.  It  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  If.  at  this 
crucial  moment  In  the  Nation's  life,  the  in- 
sinuations and  dts'ortlons  of  the  Lowenthal 
book  were  to  undermine  Mr  Hoover's  position 
or  to  cast  doubt  upon  his  work. 

Apain.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 22.  Bert  Andrews,  pretty  fair  and 
respectable  commentator,  writing  in  the 

same  paper,  had  this  to  say: 
Book  Attacking  Recoso  of  FBI  bt  Tkumaw 
FaizifD   Sxns  DisPtrr* — Max   Lowis«rrHAL  s 

VOLtTME     Is     KXPXCTXD     To     RaLLT     J.     EO&AS 

Hooves  8  Fsiznds  in  Concxxss 
(By  Bert  Andrews) 

WASHiHCTOif.  November  21 — A  book  writ- 
ten by  a  close  friend  of  President  Truman — 
a  bcK.>k  which  many  believe  was  done  with 
the  hope  of  destroying  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion— is  having  •  tany  effects  that  are  Just 
about  opposite  to  those  designed  by  the  au- 
thor. Max  Lowenthal. 

The  situation  as  It  shapes  up  today  can 
be  disclosed  en  the  basis  of  considerable  re- 
search, concrete  and  circumstantial  evidence, 
the  application  of  logic  and  the  study  of 
another  volume  by  another  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  might  well  say  by  now: 

"Protect    me    from   book-writing    friends!" 

The  situation  resulting  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Lowenthal's  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  by  William  Sloane  Asso- 
ciates ia  this: 

1.  Mr.  Lowenthal's  book  comes  as  a  last 
bit  of  evidence  which  Justifies  bringing  mto 
the  open  a  matter  that  many  observers  in 
Washington  have  known  about  for  a  long 
time.  "That  is  that  President  Truman  has 
little  tise  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  probably  would 
have  bad  his  Attorney  General  oust  him  long 
since  if  he  wasn't  fully  aware  that  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  woiUd  rise  up  in  wrathful 
protest. 

2.  The  volume  has  brouKht  Mr.  Lowenthal 
under  prompt  counterattack  from  congres- 
sional friends  of  the  FBI.  and  this,  of  course, 
hasn't  displeased  the  FBI.  The  congres- 
sional friends  have  br<iUKht  out  that  Mr. 
Lowenthal  knew  Alger  Hiss,  convicted  of 
perjury  on  charges  growing  out  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  Whtttaker  Chambers,  one-time 
courier  for  the  Russians.  The  congressional 
friends  have  brought  out.  too,  that  Mr.  Low- 
enthal associated  with  Lee  Pressman  and  a 
long  list  of  others  who  either  turned  out  to 
be  Communists  or  denied  It  on  the  ground 
that  an  admission  might  Incriminate  them. 

3.  The  Lowei.lh.-il  onslaught  on  Mr.  Hoover 
Is  bound  to  bring  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  on 
Capitol  HUI  to  his  defense  when  the  lame- 
duck  session  convenes  on  November  27  and 
when  the  Eighty-second  Congress  takes  over 
on  January  3  after  the  lame  ducks  limp  out. 

OM     LOWENTHAL'S     BID* 

On  Mr.  Lowenthal's  side  there  are  these 
points: 

1.  The  critics  of  the  FBI  are  hailing  It  a 
masterful  preaentation  of  the  views  they 
have  always  held. 

2.  It  will  be  Widely  read  aind,  if  read  alone. 
might  well  convince  s  reader  that  the  FBI 
was  a  Geetapo  or  was  trying  to  be  one. 

9.  One  reason  It  will  be  widely  read  is 
that  more  free  copies  have  been  distributed 
In  Waahingiou  than  are  usually  sent  oi^t. 


Three  copies  were  sent  to  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
example,  where  usually  publishers  send  only 
one. 

President  Truman  and  his  aids  in  the 
White  House  may —and  probably  will — deny 
that  he  has  any  intention  of  chopping  the 
Hoover  head  off.  (And  nothing  in  this  ar- 
ticle, incidentally,  is  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  President  has  read  or  approves  of  the 
Lowenthal  book  ) 

DANIELS    BOOK   CITtD 

However,  the  research  supplies  such  polnt- 
by-point  logic  as  the  follcwlng,  and  support- 
ing quotations  will  follow: 

A.  There  has  been  talk  for  years  that  Pres- 
ident Truman's  dislike  for  Mr.  Hoover  dates 
back  to  the  time  the  FBI  took  part  m  the 
Investigation  that  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  late  Thomas  J  Pendergast.  the  Presi- 
dent's original  political  sponsor. 

B.  There  has  been  talk  also  that  the  dis- 
like has  increased  over  the  years. 

C.  Jonathan  Daniels,  former  White  House 
adviser,  in  "The  Man  of  Independence."  em- 
phasized that  President  Trimian  and  Mr. 
Lowenthal  have  long  been  friends. 

D.  Mr  Daniels  gave  reporters  the  Impres- 
sion that  President  Trtiman  had  read  his 
book  in  manuscript  and  approved  of  all  of  It. 

E  This  would  mean  that  President  Tru- 
man approved  of  the  passages  extolling  Mr. 
Lowenthal  and  telling  of  their  friendship. 

F.  Mr  Lowenthal  In  his  book  has  a  couple 
of  examples  of  what  seems  to  be  inside  dope 
on  President  Truman's  feeling  toward  Mr. 
Hoover,  as.  for  example,  his  statement  that 
the  President  twice  rejected  suggestions — 
once  In  1950  and  once  some  years  earlier — 
that  Mr.  Hoover  be  made  the  over-all  head 
of  a  superiiitelUgence  agency  including  the 
FBI  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

194  9  PKESS  CONrZXENCE 

G.  At  one  press  conference  in  June  1949, 
President  Trumar  was  asked  If  Mr  Hoover 
had  bis  confidence.  He  replied  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  done  a  good  Job.  A  reporter 
said :  "Tou  said  last  week  tha'  all  these  in- 
vestigations Just  amounted  to  a  lot  of  head- 
line hunting.  Does  that  include  Hoover?" 
The  President  told  the  reporter  he  could  as- 
say that  situation  as  well  as  the  {^resident 
could  He  was  asked  if  he  conferred  with 
Mr.  Hoover  from  time  to  time.  He  replied 
that  Mr.  Hoover  makes  reports  to  him  from 
time  to  time  and  that  he  conferred  with 
him  through  the  Attorney  General. 

H.  Nevertheless.  It  is  known  that  the 
President  hasn't  called  Mr.  Hoover  in  in  a 
long  time  for  a  conference.  This  Is  In  de- 
cided contrast  to  the  actions  of  his  predeces- 
sor, the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  con- 
sulted frequently  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

So.  it  seems: 

That  President  Truman  doesn't  like  Mr. 
Hoover  and  would  lilte  to  see  him  out. 

That  Mr.  Lowenthal  certainly  doesn't  like 
Mr.  Hoover  and  would  like  ditto. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  ca^.  be  found 
in  Duniels"  Ijook  telling  how  Mr.  Hoover 
arrived  In  Kansas  City  on  April  4.  1939.  how 
Mr  Pendergast  was  Indicted  on  April  7  on 
Insurance  fraud  charges,  and  how  President 
Truman  reacted  with  the  words: 

"Pendergast  has  l^een  my  (rlend  when  I 
needed  it,  I  am  not  one  to  desert  a  ship  when 
it  starts  to  go  down." 

There  is  another  passage — showing  what 
a  good  hater  President  Truman  can  be — 
which  observes  that  President  Truman  re- 
fused to  reappoint  the  district  attorney. 
Maurice  MUIigan,  after  he  became  President 
in  1943. 

But  the  most  interesting  passages.  In  the 
light  of  the  Lowenthal  book,  are  the  Daniels* 
discussions  cf  the  Trvunan-Loweuthal  friend- 
ship. 
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Some  of  them  follow: 

Page  284  tells  how  a  self-effacing  but  ubiq- 
uitous rjian  named  Max  Lowenthal  woriced 
in  1936  for  a  Senate  subcommltee  investi- 
gating railroad  .Inances  and  bow  Senator 
'Truman  became  chairman  of  the  sutHrommlt- 
tee  Just  as  hearmgs  atxiut  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific came  up. 

Mr    Daniels  writes: 

"M.ax  Lowenthal  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  were  a  little 
disturbed  atx)ut  this  unexpected  coincidence 
of  a  Missouri  railroad  and  a  Missouri  Sena- 
tor. They  pointed  to  Truman  that  some  of 
the  things  which  would  come  out  Ln  the  In- 
vestigation might  embarrass  him  at  heme. 

"  'No,'  Truman  told  them.  He  would  not 
be  embArraased. 

Then.'  said  Lowenthal.  'some  of  the 
lawyers  told  Truman  that  some  of  the  es- 
hlbith  were  pretty  hot  stuff  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  Just  put  them  into  the  record 
without   bringing   them  out  in  the  hearing.' 

"  No."  Tnmaan  told  them.  "Treat  this  Just 
as  you  would  any  other  hearing.' 

"The  messages  and  telephone  calls,  tele- 
grams and  letters  began  pouring  in  from  Mis- 
souri asking  him.  first:  to  stop  the  hearings 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and.  second:  to  go 
easy  on  It. 

"LIKE    ANT  OTHtH    HEABING 

"  'Treat  this  like  any  ether  hearing.'  Tru- 
man told  them  again.  Lowenthal.  who  had 
had  the  image  of  the  Pendergast  office  boy 
in  his  mind  when  Truman  bad  assumed  the 
chairmanship,  was  Impressed.  He  began  to 
watch  this  Senator  from  Missouri.  Un- 
noticed then,  his  methods  in  investigation 
were  the  same  which  made  his  Truman  com- 
mittee later  so  effective  in  the  war  effort. 
He  combined  the  politician's  ease  with  the 
public  servant's  determination. 

"  "There  were  not  half  a  dozen  Senators 
then  who  would  have  withstood  the  pres- 
sure he  took.'  Lowenthal  said. 

"Casually  one  day.  but  with  the  secret 
feeling  of  a  man  offering  a  well-earned  ac- 
colade. Lowenthal  suggested  to  Truman  that 
he  would  like  to  take  him  to  see  his  friend 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Brandels  was 
over  80  then  and  had  become,  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  two  great  Judges 
of  the  American  liberal  tradition.  Brandeis' 
California  Street  apartment  had  become  a 
Washington  Institution  when  Lowenthal  in- 
vited Truman  to  go  with  him  there.  Tru- 
man regarded  him  very  seriously 

■"  I'm  not  used  to  meeting  people  like  that, 
he  said. 

"It  was  true.  Most  of  his  growth  and 
studying  had  been  free  from  great  intel- 
lectual companionship,  as  his  voracious  read- 
ing as  a  small-town  boy  had  l>een  largely 
self -directed. 

"After  his  first  meeting  with  Brandeis.  he 
went  often  to  California  Street,  almost  every 
other  week,  to  the  open  houses  which  the 
Justice  held  for  his  selected   friends." 

VBIBHDSHIP  CONTINtTES 

The  Truman-Lowenthal  friendship  con- 
tinued over  the  years. 

Mr.  Daniels  writes  of  1944: 

"His  new  stature  as  chairman  of  the  Tru- 
man committee  suggested  him  to  some  as  a 
solution  to  them.  His  friend  Lowenth.il  had 
been  one  of  those  strongly  urging  him  to 
run  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  And  on  one  of 
the  last  Sundays  before  the  convention  in 
Chicago  he  called  Truman's  secretary.  Bill 
Boyle,  about  it. 

"Lowenthal  went  up  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  to  see  Truman.  They  talked  in  the 
Sunday  quietness  of  that  huge  building. 

"Truman  said  he  had  talked  it  over  with 
the  Mrs.  and  had  decided  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date. Also,  he  had  a  daughter  and  the  White 
Bouse  was  no  place  for  children. 

"That  statement  suggests  that  there  was  a 
time   before  the  convention  wheu  Truman 


was  thinking  and  thinking  hard  about  the 
nomination.  The  statement  Lowenthal  re- 
members about  the  child  and  the  White 
House  emphasizes  the  current  political  cal- 
culation that  the  Democra-ac  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nominee  that  year  would  probably  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 

'  He  drove  me  home,'  Lowenthal  said. 
'We  slopped  at  his  apartment  on  Irving 
Street  to  get  his  bags,  then  be  dropped  me 
at  my  house  in  Chevy  Chase.' 

"Somewhere  along  the  way  Truman  told 
Lowenthal  tha.,  he  was  too  poor  to  think 
about  running.  Anc*  he  used  an  earthy 
Aniencan  expression  about  the  lack  of  t>oth 
a  pot  and  a  window.  Lowenthal  was  still 
arguing,  reluctant  to  agree,  when  he  got  out 
of  the  car  at  his  own  house." 

The  Daniels'  description  of  the  Truman- 
Lowenthal  friendship  is  cited  at  length  be- 
cause of  a  passage  In  Mr.  Lowenthal's  book, 
in  which  he  says  P  esident  Truman  twice 
rejected  the  su-^gestlons  that  Mr.  Hoover  be 
made  the  top,  over-all  head  of  espionage  and 
counterespionage. 

This  wr :  not  general  knowledge  at  the 
times  Mr.  Lowenthal  lists. 

This  reporter  has  learned  that  the  sug- 
gestions came  from  the  Military  Establish- 
ment and  that  President  Truman  would  have 
none  of  them.  Mr.  Lowenthal.  after  noting 
that  Congress  voted  Mr.  Hoover  a  salary  raise 
and  praised  him.  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  some  Indications,  however,  that 
the  views  •  •  •  are  not  universally  held 
by  Americans  interested  In  effective  counter- 
espionage. President  Truman,  when  he  set 
up  the  CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agency)  as 
a  new  espionage  and  counterespionage  or- 
ganization, disregarded  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  should  become  the  head  of 
any  such  super-Intelligence  organization. 
In  1950.  when  the  President  made  a  new 
appointment  to  the  post,  he  again  disre- 
garded the  sugge'tions  that  Mr.  Htxjver  be 
promoted  to  that  position.  Indeed,  when  the 
President  created  the  CIA.  he  went  further 
and  withdrew  from  the  FBI  the  authority  it 
had  possessed  for  7  years  in  counterespio- 
nage work  throughout  Central  and  South 
Anaerlca." 

LAW  ENFOBCEMENT  REPORT 

Mr.  Lowenthal  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  a  Senate  committee  of  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  a  member  issued  a  report  on  law 
enforceme  t  which  while  specifically  stating 
that  Its  charges  were  directed  against  the 
FBI.  '-cknowledged  that  it  was  aimed  at  ""that 
police  urUt." 

Ml.  Lowenthal  a  number  of  times  uses 
quotes  of  President  Truman  to  criticize 
quotes  of  Mr.  Hoo.-er.  afa  for  example: 

"In  May  1950.  Mr.  Hoover  described  the 
Comiiiunists  as  the  most  dangerous  and  one 
of  the  moet  powerful  forces  in  the  United 
States. 

""But  some  informed  authorities  believe 
otherwise  today,  as  In  the  past.  In  1950, 
President  Truman  gave  his  opinion,  'we 
know  that  the  greatest  threat  to  us  does  not 
come  from  the  Communists  in  this  country. 
Communism  has  little  appeal  for  people  who 
are  healthy,  well  educated,  prosperous,  and 
free.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is — because  of 
the  measures  we  are  taking — the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  is  not  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Communists  in  this 
country  '  " 

To  sum  up  the  Lowenthal -FBI  feud: 

Mr.  Lowenthal  has  started  quite  a  free- 
for-all. 

The  FBI.  while  officially  making  no  com- 
ment, is  fighting  back  through  its  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill.  One  example  of  this  came 
when  Congressmen  circulated  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report  of 
testimony  talren  from  Mr.  Lowenthal  on 
September  15.  The  committee  showed  much 
Interest  in  Mr.  Lowenthal's  associations  -with 
many  men  who  have  been  labeled  as  Com- 


munists   or    fellow    travele.T    by    witnesses 
before  the  committee. 

LOWENTHAL  TESTIMONT 

Mr.  Lowenthal  showed  much  Interest  In 
pointing  out  that  he  had  dene  extensive 
wcrk  for  the  Government  and  in  statins : 

"In  the  course  of  38  years  I  have  met  tens 
cf  thousands  of  people,  and  worked  with 
them,  too  I  have  dealt  with  many  organ- 
izations. I  think  if  you  take  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  s'um  total  of  what  I  have  been 
engaged  in,  all  these  questions,  even  If  the 
answer  was  "yes.'  to  them,  wouldn't  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans  in  proportion" 

One  Washln,?ton  opinion  of  the  Lowenthal 
book  was  voiced  by  Rex  Collier,  m  the  Eve- 
ning Star.  It  noted  that  the  publisher, 
William  Sloane  .*ssociates.  Inc  .  of  New  Tork. 
said  the  book  with  its  "unbased  and  pro- 
foundly conservative  approach'  would  lead 
"to  seme  startling  conclusions."  Mr  Col- 
lier said-  ""One  conclusion  of  this  reviewer 
Is  that  this  Is  the  most  nonobjective  ob- 
ject or  book  on  the  FBI  ever  published" 

John  Keats,  in  the  Wa.shington  Daily  News. 
noted  that  no  one  can  ever  do  an  mside 
Job  on  the  working  of  the  FBI.  because  the 
FBI   won't   yield   the  necessary   Information. 

Mr   Keats  added : 

"No  evil  can  come  from  the  public's  critical 
examination  of  the  country's  Federal  police, 
if  it  is  done  thoughtfully  and  objectively. 
This  book  starts  the  discussion.  This  coun- 
try has  been  singularly  free  from  activities 
of  secret  police.  The  time  Is  probably  now 
to  find  out  whether  it  needs  more  or  less  of 
this  commodity,  and  how  to  check  its  activi- 
ties in  terms  of  cur  budget  as  well  aa  our 
political  philosophy  " 

All  In  all,  it's  quite  a  "rhubarb  " 

In  the  Washington  Star,  under  date 
of  November  20.  Rex  Collier  had  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  FBI:  How  'Objective' 
Can  You  Get?"     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  FBI — How  Objective  Can  Yot:  Gw? 
( By    Rex    Collier ) 

An  interesting  bock  Is  off  the  press  today. 
The  author  is  Max  Lowenthal — his  subject, 
the  FBI  It  Is.  I  say,  an  interesting  book. 
But  it  is  not  a  good  one. 

The  title  of  the  book  Is  printed  plainly 
on  the  cover:  "The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation." However,  the  contents  of  this  so- 
called  objective  volume  are  apt  to  have 
the  average  reader  quite  confused.  He  will 
find  It  hard  tc  believe  that  Mr  Lowenthal 
really  was  writing  about  the  FBI.  that  has  its 
headquarters  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue — the  agency  that  has  gained 
so  much  fame  for  its  war  en  gangsters,  spies, 
and  saboteurs. 

This  is  a  different,  a  strange  FBI  that 
La-w-yer  Lowenthal.  a  long-time  critic  of  the 
Bureau,  describes:  "This  unbiased  and  pro- 
foundly conservative  approach"  to  the  FBI, 
says  the  publisher.  William  Sloane  Asso- 
ciates. Inc..  of  New  Ycrk.  "will  lead  to  some 
startling  conclusions."  One  conclusion  of 
this  reviewer  is  that  this  is  the  most  non- 
objective  objective  book  on  the  FBI  ever 
published. 

In  his  search  for  material  Mr  Lowenthal 
has  dug  into  FBI  history  as  lar  back  as  1917. 
He  has  come  up  with  ccnsiderable  dirt,  for 
in  those  early  days  the  Bureau's  record  was 
far  from  clean.  "The  first  27  chapters  of  the 
book  are  based  on  things  that  hapjjened  in 
the  old  Bureau  of  Investigation  before  J  Ed- 
gar Hoover  became  its  Director.  Mr.  Lowen- 
thal is  still  indignant  ever  the  radical 
raids  staced  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  over  30 
years  ago.  The  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
It  then  was  known,  was  headed  by  Wllliara 
J.  Flynn.  The  ycung  Mr.  Hoover,  just  out 
of  George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  By  a  pyrcce?s  of  "guilt  by  asso- 
ciaticn."  the  book  gives  the  impression  that 
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Mr.  HooTer  »lmo»t  «lnfle-h«ndfdly  planned, 
otvanlaed.  asd  direct»l  tbe  raids.     This,  of 


M  •  OMtUr  at  tact,  these  mucb-crlticlaed 
rsldi  were  tborougblj  tnTWU«»te<l  by  the 
flMiAte  Judiciary  Committee  vlthout  dam- 
aft  to  Mr.  Hoover's  repuiatlon.  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver hlmaelX  repeatedly  baa  criticized  tbe 
wltcb-bunt  methoda  uaed  In  tbe  forays. 
And  pcrbape  tbe  beat  evidence  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's innocence  of  blame  «a«  bis  selection 
aftervard  by  Attorney  General  Harlan  Stone 
(later  Cblef  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Court) 
to  subject  the  Buieau  to  a  sweeping  reorgan- 
txatlon. 

lite  laU  Mr.  Stone  was  one  of  tbe  first 
persona  publicly  to  denounce  tbe  Palmer 
nUds.  He  would  hardly  have  cboaen  Mr. 
Hoover  tc  clean  houae  If  be  had  believed  bira 
In  any  degree  responsible  for  tbe  Bureau  s 
tacUca. 

As  one  goes  on  through  suceedlng  chap- 
tars.  It  becomes  evident  that  Mr.  Lowentbal 
has  been  busy  with  his  shears  for  many 
years.  In  no  other  way  could  be  conceivably 
have  collected  all  tbe  newspaper  and  maga- 
dne  dippings  critical  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI  Included  in  thla  veritable  scrapbook. 
Apparently  nothing  of  derogatory  import 
that  has  been  printed  about  tbe  FBI  since 
World  War  I  baa  escaped  bis  eye.  In  bis 
own  objective  way.  be  baa  Included  virtually 
nothing  that  could  be  considered  laudatory. 

Thus,  he  devotes  considerable  space  to 
criticism  by  the  Ute  Senator  Noma  of  an 
FBI  roundup  in  Detroit  of  persona  indicted 
for  recruiting  men  for  armed  servicea  abroad, 
vis.  tbe  Spanish  Loyalist  cause.  Not  to  be 
found  in  the  b«x)k.  however.  Is  a  letter  to 
Senator  Norris  from  Robert  H.  Jackson,  now 
a  8apreme  Court  Justice  and  then  the  At- 
torney General,  stating  that  a  carefvU  inves- 
tigation had  shown  that  the  agenU  in  De- 
troit acted  within  their  instructions  and  ex- 
ercised tbeir  discretion  in  good  faith.  Mr. 
Jackson  added:  "I  am.  of  course,  anxious,  aa 
you  are.  that  in  law  enforcement  we  do  no 
Violence  to  our  traditional  civil  liberties.  I 
aaa  ooavlnced  that  if  tboee  liberties  are 
Csnarally  endangered  in  this  country,  it  la 
not  by  the  FBI." 

Mr.  Lowenthal  Indicates  his  disapproval  of 
FBI  activities  In  white  slavery,  automobile 
theft,  bank  robbery,  and  kidnaping  cases. 
He  does  not  explain  huw  the  agency  can 
avoid  handling  these  cases  In  view  of  the 
acu  of  Congreas  requiring  the  Bureau  to 
do  so.  He  cites  the  FBI's  publication.  Unl- 
furm  Crime  Keporu.  as  providing  proof  that 
crime  Is  on  the  increase  In  this  country,  de- 
spite the  FBI.  He  neglecU  to  point  out  that 
tbe  crimes  reported  in  this  periodic  bulletin 
are  •'orTeases  reported  by  police,"  hence  pure- 
ly local  crUnea  over  which  the  FBI  has  no 
jurisdiction.  He  might  have  added  (but  did 
not)  that  white  alavtry,  kidnaping,  and  bank 
rt.ibbery  were  brought  under  control  only 
after  Congress  projected  the  Bureau  Into 
tb'Jtie  fields.  And  spies,  too.  have  developed 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  Bureau. 

Under  the  beading  "Investigation  of  be- 
liefs." Mr.  Lowenthal  rehashes  all  that  has 
been  said  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
loyalty  program,  quoting  Ubarally  from  the 
CoNcasaaioxaL  Rxcoao.  newspapers,  and  oth- 
er sources.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  fears  of  "witch-hunt  hysteria" 
expressed  by  most  ol  the  program's  early 
opponents  have  failed  to  materialize  He 
imiat  cracks  at  the  Bureau's  wire  tappers,  its 
Inlormers  within  tbe  Communist  Ptirty.  its 
aecret  files,  and  nearly  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau's  policies  and  activl- 
Uc-. 

Tbrre  u  a  lot  more  of  thu  sort  of  "unbiased 
and  profoundly  conservative  approach"  to 
an  iippraisal  of  the  FBI.  but  the  for«colaff 
gives  a  (general  Idea  of  what  purchasers  of 
the  book  (14  50)  may  expect.  CeruiiUy  this 
la   not    the   kind   of    constructive   criticism 


which  Attorney  General  Jackson  h«d  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  Senator  Nonis:  "In  an  azency 
as  large  as  the  FJI  errrvrs  of  Judgment  and 
of  orenseal  will  from  time  to  time  occur. 
and  criticism  is  helpful  both  to  the  Director 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  In  avoiding 
repetition.  But  I  am  confident  that  the 
more  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  are  ex- 
plored, the  more  It  will  appear  that  lU  vig- 
orous and  effective  work  for  law  enforcement 
is  conducted  with  a  fundamental  purpoee 
to  observe  the  rights  of  defendants." 

Now.  Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  would  like  fur- 
ther to  insert  for  the  edification  of  the 
Congress  and  American  people  articles 
by  Walter  Wmchell.  a  fairly  well-known 
commentator,  and  Fulton  Lewis,  another 
well-known  commentator,  on  this  book 
by  Lowenthal.  Is  it  not  strange.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thai  we  should  find  Walter 
Wmchell  and  Pulton  LewLs  in  the  same 
bed  on  this  subject.  I  say  it  is  not 
strange.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  both  of 
these  men  have  fought  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  have  defended  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  Nation. 

I  will  say  this  for  these  pentlemen:  I 
have  differed  on  many  occasions  with 
Mr  Wmchell  and  on  many  occasions 
with  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  but  I  do  not  tx?- 
lieve  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  they  are 
afraid  to  propound  and  defend  their 
pasitions.  They  have  been  consistent  in 
defendinK  the  institutions  of  which  the 
FBI  has  been  in  favor,  and  they  have 
upheld  the  hand  of  J.  Edsar  Hoover.  It 
is  not  funny  or  unusual  that  they  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion and  the  great  leader  who  towers  so 
hi^'h  in  this  Nation.  Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  articles  I  have  referred  to  are  as 
follows ; 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.  C)  Post  of  No- 
vember 24.  19501 
Walter   Winchkll   in   New   Yoax 

MSN,    MOTIVI:>    AND    MOKAL 

Two  publications  of  national  interest  ap- 
peared this  week.  The  first  was  a  so-called 
objective  study  of  tbe  FBI  by  Max  Lowen- 
thal. which  to  thla  writer  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  vicious  one-sided  attack  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  otber  publication  is 
the  cfflclal  record  of  the  testimony  t>efore  the 
Hou^e  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  of 
Lee  Pressman,  Nathan  Witt.  Charles  Kramer. 
Jobn  J.  Abt.  and  the  same  Max  Lowenthal. 
Pre.>>sman  admitted  he  had  been  a  Com- 
munii>t  and  named  Abt.  Kramer,  and  Wat  as 
members  of  his  commy  cell.  Wilt.  Abt,  and 
Kr;inifr  declined  to  testify  on  the  constitu- 
tional grounds  that  it  would  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate and  degrade  them.  Lowenthal,  whose 
testimony  app>ear5  last,  admitted  he  knew  all 
four  men,  plus  Alger  Hiss,  but  denied  he  wsa 
a  Communist. 

Lowenthal's  book  relies  heavily  on  selected 
statements  about  the  FBI.  many  In  the  Con- 
oaK&aioNAL  Rkcosd.  Tbe  cover  Jacket  states 
the  b*xjk  is  objective  However,  It  fails  to 
note  that  Lowenthal  himself  has  been  vig- 
orously attacked  in  these  words  in  the  Con- 
oaxsaioNAL  RxcuRO  of  September  I.  1950:  "His 
skill  and  technique  are  unparalleled.  He 
does  his  work,  lusts  and  thrives  on  obscurity. 
He  knows  he  could  never  accompUbh  what 
he  has  In  the  open.  Americans  do  not  like 
his  Ilk.  and  once  his  shroud  of  mystery  is 
penetrated,  be  knows  his  usefulness  la  al  au 
end.  Doors  that  once  opened  to  him  will  t>e 
cloaed  becauae  no  good  American  would  care 
to  be  contaminated  by  his  known  presence.  I 
have  named  this  man  in  passing  before.  To- 
day I  bring  him  Into  tbe  open  and  intro- 
duce Max  Lowenthal.     Like  the  Communi:it 


Party  whose  cause  he  has  served  so  well,  he 
operates  on  two  levels  One  is  seemlnglv  re- 
spectable; the  other  completely  under- 
ground." 

Obviously.  If  Max  Lowenthal  believes  the 
Cr-NcsEssioNAL  Rscowo  l8  part  of  sn  objective 
study  of  J.  EdCTr  Hoover,  the  Jacket  of  his 
tx)ck— to  be  objective — ought  to  set  forth 
what  the  Concsksstonal  Record  contains 
about  Max  Lowenthal. 

Congresaman  Dowono  further  stated: 
"Lowenthal's  record  Is  one  of  attack  on  any 
American  Institution  which  stands  4-»quare 
for  the  American  way  of  life  He  has  at- 
tacked railroads,  banks,  and  the  thoroughly 
fine  American  Institution  of  B'nal  B'rlth  as 
•bourgeois  organization."  Even  the  cause  of 
liberalism  has  felt  bis  vengeance  "  •  •  • 
If  the  FBI  Is  also  considered  an  American 
Institution,  then  Lowenthal  has  spared  no 
names,  however  hallowed.  In  his  attack. 
Cleverly,  he  does  not  make  the  charges  him- 
self. Following  ts  a  sample  of  his  devious 
technique  on  the  memory  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Lowenthal  says :  "Newspaper 
articles  appear,  disclosing  the  fact  that  dos- 
siers had  t)een  assembled  for  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  containing  Information  about 
the  personal  affairs  of  various  Congressmen 
actlv*»  in  the  campaign  to  Investigate  the 
Federal  detectives.  News  accounts  conveyed 
tbe  President's  Intention  to  publicize  this 
collection,  if  the  congressional  Investigation 
of  Federal  secret  police  were  earned  to  the 
lengths  of   provoking   him." 

To  this  writer,  that  is  an  objectionable — 
and  not  an  objective  charge — that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  criminal  black- 
maUer.  It  comes,  it  must  be  objectively 
noted,  from  Max  Lowenthal.  whose  own  loy- 
alty to  bis  country  has  been  challenged  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
jectively noted  that  even  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's bitterest  opponents  called  him  a  great 
American. 

For  the  FBI  to  be  an  enduring  and  grow- 
ing conspiracy  since  1908  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States  must  have  been 
part  of  it.  At  any  rate.  Lowenthal  lists  them 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  boolc  By  any  ob- 
jective standard,  they  are  an  honor  roll  of 
tbe  American  bar.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crafts.  Protestants  and  Catholic,  rich  and 
poor,  conservative  and  liberal,  they  are  a 
cross  section  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  American  history. 

Five  of  them,  for  example,  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Most  Ameri- 
cans will  be  revolted  by  an  Inference  that 
conservative  Republican  George  Wlckersham, 
conservative  southern  Democrat  James  Mc- 
Reynoids.  New  England's  great  Harlan  Ston«, 
and  Michigan's  Prank  Murphy  as  Attorneys 
General,  either  dldn  t  know  what  waa  going 
ou  or  were  part  of  the  same  expanding  con- 
spiracy. The  records  show,  for  instance,  that 
supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  prac- 
tically the  American  apostle  of  civil  rights — 
fought  as  Attorney  Genersl  for  a  double 
budget  for  the  FBI.  To  this  WTiter,  Max 
Lowenthal's  book  vlrttially  and  Idiotically 
charges  that  all  these  great  Americans  re- 
mained quiescent  or  actively  helped  the 
growth  of  a  great  conspiracy  against  the 
American  people. 

The  CoNcarssiONAi.  Rccoao  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  reasons  Lowenthal  wrote 
the  book.  At  least  Congressman  DowDrao's 
opinion  deserves  mention.  Prom  the  Rxtoao 
of  September  1,  1960:  "In  the  thU^les.  Low- 
enthal concentrated  upon  weakening  our 
Internal  security  by  aiding  an  all-out  Com« 
munist  attack  against  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  1B40.  Lowenthal  sent 
out  anonymous  memorandums,  smearing  the 
FBI.  which  fact  can  be  attested  to  by  many 
Washington  newsmen,  hoping  to  head  off  the 
FBI  In  Its  fight  to  protect  our  shores  agattut 
the  menace  of  communiam  and  fascism  at  a, 
time  when  the  Nazis  and  Communisu  were 
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allies  Lowenthal  has  worked  diligently  and 
deviously,  but  always  relentlessly,  to  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI  in  its  ef- 
forts to  protect  our  country  from  the  emis- 
saries of  godless  communism.  He  has  al- 
ways realized  the  FBI  is  the  one  agency  he 
could  not  penetrate  or  intimidate.  He  has 
long  known  it  was  one  agency  which  blocked 
his  efforts  to  completely  undermine  otir  In- 
ternal security." 

8o,  along  with  7  Presidents  and  15  At- 
torneys General  of  the  United  States,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  must  consider  himself  as  accused 
by  inference  of  either  aUowlng.  permitting 
or  furthering  the  growth  of  the  FBI  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  Objective  history  appears  to  be 
strongly  on  the  side  of  tbe  statesmen,  and 
not  Max  Lowenthal. 

It  Is  probable  that  all  Congressmen  do  not 
share  Congressman  Dondero  s  drastic  opin- 
ion that  no  good  American  would  care  to 
be  contaminated  by  Lowenthal's  known  pres- 
ence. But  a  certain  typical,  very  dry  Ameri- 
can skepticism  of  Lowenthal  appears  from 
the  record  of  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
The  testimony:  Mr.  Lowenthal:  "The  num- 
ber of  people  that  I  didn't  know  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  is  sGmething 
that  sometimes  makes  my  hair  stand  on 
end."    Mr.  Russrix:  "Ours,  too." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Times-Herald 
of  November  20.  1950] 

W.^SHiNGTON  Report 
(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr  ) 

President  Truman  h.is  a  close  personal 
friend  and  adviser  who  is  credited  with  great 
Influence  in  and  around  the  White  House. 
In  fact.  Jonathan  Daniels,  in  his  recent  book. 
The  Man  of  Independence,  described  this 
Presidential  Intimate  as  having  ir^uenced 
Mr.  Truman's  liberal  thinking  more  than  any 
other  American. 

The  man  is  Max  Lowenthal,  and  his  in- 
timacy with  the  President  is  reason  enough 
to  take  a  look  at  him.  But  there  is  another 
reason.  Just  as  good,  which  we  can  work  on 
today. 

Lowenthal  has  written  a  book  about  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  reveals 
a  life-long  concentration  of  distaste  for  the 
FBI  that  has.  according  to  the  Co.ngrks- 
sio.NAL  RtcoaD  of  September  1.  1950.  cropped 
out  a  time  or  two  prior  to  this  recent  writ- 
ing effort. 

in  the  I930's.  the  record  reveals,  Lowenthal 
directed  another  attack  against  the  Bureau; 
In  1940.  the  same  record  discloses,  he  sent 
out  to  Washington  newsmen  an  anonymous 
memorandum  "smearing  "  the  FBI. 

Representative  Geokge  A  Dondeko  (Repub- 
lican), of  Michigan,  regards  Lowenthal  as  a 
ma  1  of  mystery,  and  as  a  man  dedicated  to 
"clever,  diabolical  scheming  to  undermine 
our  national  security."  He  so  characterized 
hii.\  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  Lowen- 
thal is  a  close  friend  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Felix  Prankfurther.  the  character  wit- 
ness for  Alger  Hiss.  He  also  has  been  trot- 
ting around  with  a  number  of  others  with 
Interesting  records,  the  Concxession.u.  Rec- 
OKO  reveals. 

Lowenthal  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Communist -dominated  In- 
ternational Jurisdictional  Association,  along 
with  Lee  Pressman,  who  recently  admitted 
Communist  Party  membership. 

In  the  same  organization,  he  also  was  as- 
s.xnated  with  such  persons  as  the  late  Jo- 
seph Brodsky.  form.-r  attorney  for  the  Com- 
munist Party;  Shad  Poller,  a  friend  of  Alger 
Hiss;  Nathan  Witt,  named  by  Pressman  as 
another  former  Communist:  Abraham  Isser- 
man.  who  was  cited  for  contempt  during  the 
New  York  trial  of  the  11  Communist  leaders; 
and  similarly  assorted  characters. 


V.s  was  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  which  recently  was  labeled  Commu- 
nist controlled  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Even  more  recently 
he  was  a  backstage  manager  of  the  flzht  to 
prevent  passage  of  the  McCarran-Mundt- 
Kixon  law. 

He  also  was  listed  as  one  of  the  endorsers 
of  the  conference  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  subversive. 

Among  Lowenthal's  other  friends  is  Carol 
Weiss  King,  consistent  spokesman  for  and 
defender  of  Reds  headed  for  Jail.  She  once 
was  a  law  clerk  in  Lowenthal's  oSce.  He  also 
on  various  occasions  has  worked  In  close 
conjimctlon  with  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Yale 
law  Echool  professor  and  president  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild;  Abe  Fcrtas,  a  friend 
of  Owen  Lattimore;  and  Charles  Kramer  and 
David  Wahl,  both  of  whom  have  been  accused 
of  having  been  Communists. 

Lowenthal  has  had  some  other  Interesting 
characters  working  around  him  al  one  time 
or  another.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  George 
VrTieeler.  the  turn-coat  citizen  who  not  long 
ago  denounced  the  United  States  and  fled  to 
Communist  Germany,  where  he  Issued  com- 
muniques castigating  America. 

l^Tieeler  was  one  of  Lowenthal's  assistants 
In  Germany  when  the  latter  was  assigned 
there  as  an  advisor  to  Gen.  Lucius  Clay. 

Mr.  Truman's  pet  advisor  has  another 
friend.  Al  Bernstein,  an  o3cial  of  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America.  Dondeho,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  says  that  Bernstein 
Is  known  to  be  a  secret  member  of  he  Com- 
munist Party.  Bernstein  worked  for  Lowen- 
thal at  one  time. 

Pew  people  have  ever  seen  Lowenthal's  pic- 
ture, although  In  fairness  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  he  doesn't  skulk  down  alleys 
when  traveling  tjetween  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

He  has  Just  never  been  in  the  limelight  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  is  seldom  seen  at 
Washington  cocktail  parties. 

He  was  born  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and 
after  graduation  from  Harvard  law  school  had 
a  series  of  Jobs  in  law  offices  in  New  York  be- 
fore  migrating  to  Washington  In  1917. 

Just  what  point  there  Is  In  Lowenthal's 
dislike  for  the  FBI  is  a  bit  moot  at  the  mo- 
ment. His  book  is  not  a  blood-and-thunder 
recital  of  FBI  cases,  but  a  dull  documenta- 
tion instead. 

It  is  heavy  going,  the  type  that  usually 
winds  up  in  libraries  on  the  reference  book 
shelves. 

Maybe  that  Is  Just  where  he  wants  It  to  go; 
then  It  will  be  a  source  of  Information  for 
the  young  minds  of  America. 


(From  the  New  York  Journal- American  of 
November  22.  1950] 
Washington  Report 

THI    SIMILAErrtES    BETWEEN    TWO    BOOKS 

(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Washington.  November  22. — There  is  a  re- 
markable similarity  between  two  recent  bocks 
attacking  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  most  recent,  written  by  the  President's 
adviser  on  liberal  thinking.  Max  Lowenthal. 
has  numerous  passages  containing  source 
material  that  has  appeared  in  an  earlier  bock 
by  Albert  E.  Kahn. 

In  the  past  day  or  so  we  have  taken  a  good 
lock  at  Lowenthal,  so  let  s  examine  Kahn  s 
background. 

OShand,  Kahn  has  been  cited  as  being  a 
member  of  seven  organizations,  characterized 
as  subversive  by  Government  agencies,  more 
organizations  labeled  as  Communist  fronts 
than  are  worth  counting,  and  has  opposed 
the  Jailing  of  the  11  Communist  Party  leaders 
convicted  of  attempting  to  ove.'-throw  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence. 


He  is  on  record  as  demanding  the  release 
of  Leon  Josephson,  a  notorious  Soviet  lover 
and  Jailbird,  who  got  there  lor  sassing  the 
House  Commlitee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Kahn's  latest  errand  en  behiiif  cf  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  with  the  World  Peace  Con- 
ference. He  waa  elected  to  the  permanent 
committee  of  this  Kremlin  adjunct  m  Pa.-is. 
where  he  told  the  assembled  Soviet  lovers 
that  American  clergymen  were  solidly  behind 
them. 

Lowenthal's  book  w;\s  published  by  the 
William  Sloane  Associates.  Inc  On  the  cover 
the  author  is  described  as  a  conservative  in 
the  most  profound  sense,  which  runs  counter 
to  another  Presidential  intimate.  Jonathan 
Daniels.  Daniels  describes  Lowenthal  as  the 
man  more  responsible  for  Mr.  Truman's  lib- 
eral thinking  than  any  ether  American. 

Nobody  would  ever  suspect  Kahn  of  being 
a  conservative.  So  let's  compare  him  to  the 
publisher's  version  of  one. 

On  paire  8  and  elsewhere  In  Kahn's  bock. 
High  Treason — the  Plot  Against  the  Peo- 
ple, he  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
Ct:urch  World  Government  which  was  crit- 
ical of  the  Department  of  Justice  roundup 
of   Communists   in    1920. 

Lowenthal,  In  his  first  250  pages,  does  like- 
wise. 

On  pages  11  and  16.  Kahn  blames  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  roundup  of 
Reds,  and  goes  into  critical  detail  regarding 
the  Department  of  Justice  Gener,il  Intelli- 
gence Division.  Lowenthal  devotes  chapf^rs 
on  end  to  this  ancient  situation. 

Kahn.  on  page  18  of  his  l>ook.  quotes  FBI 
Director  Hoover  regarding  the  roundup  of 
the  Reds.  On  page  173.  Lowenthal  uses  al- 
most an  Identical  quote. 

Another  almost  identical  quotation  ap- 
pears in  Kahn  s  book  on  page  18,  Lowenthal's 
on  page  238. 

On  page  20.  Kahn  goes  Into  detail  In  ac- 
cusing agents  of  acting  as  "inquisitors"  in 
the  trials  of  the  Communists.  Lowenthal, 
on  page  217.  blasts  the  FBI  on  the  same 
count  and  almost  in  the  same  language. 

Both  Kahn  and  Lowenthal  discuss  a  Jail  in 
Hart:ord.  Conn.,  and  a  Federal  building  m 
Detroit.  Mich.  In  Kahn's  book  the  relerences 
are  on  pages  20.  21.  and  22.  In  Lowenthal's, 
on  pages  201  and  208. 

Deer  Island,  where  one  Communist  com- 
mitted suicide  and  one  was  adjudeed  insane. 
Is  mentioned  in  t)oth  books  in  exact  detail. 
Lowenthal  gets  around  to  it  on  page  207, 
Kahn  en   page  23. 

William  Sloane  Associates.  Inc.,  make  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  Lowenthal  quotes 
FBI's  defenders  in  his  book,  "including,  of 
course.  J.  Edgar  Hoover"  That  sounds  fine 
and  dandy.  But  Lowenthal  h;is  yet  to  talk 
to  Ho(jver,  visit  the  FBI.  or  request  research 
data  from  the  Bureau.  I  know.  I  asked  the 
FBI  if  They  had  ever  seen  anybody  resembling; 
Lowenthal  around  the  place  A  Bureau 
spokesman  said  "No  '' 


[Prom  the  New  York  Journal -American  of 

Novem'oer  21.   19JG| 

Washington  Report 
(By  Fxilton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

W.^HiN-cTcN.  November  21. — Max  Lowen- 
thal. one  of  President  Truman's  ace  instruc- 
tors in  liberal  thinking,  considers  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  and  a  detriment  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  his  new  book  on  the  FBI,  Lowenthal 
expresses  these  views  in  chapter  after  chap- 
ter, and  In  one  Instance  goes  back  30  years 
to  gripe  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  FBI.  ^^rf^k. 

In  1920  the  Justice  Department  <*lHP  • 
round-up  of  Communist  and  other  BRgal 
aliens  m  the  United  States  for  the  ptirpose 
of  instituting  deportaiicu  proceed;ngs.     This 
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event  known  m  the  P»^!Inw  r»Jd«  to  de- 
■cribod  In  (l^tAU  In  a  book  by  Loula  F  K»t. 
Lcm-enihal  quoU*  at  l«nstt>  fri>m  the  Pti«t 
opus  e-''  tn  th»  proeaM  rlrtually  blame« 
HocfTer  lor  the  whole  ihln« 

On*  thlnf  of  interest  to  note  here  l«  ttat 
I  then  in   hU  twenties   *nd   wm 
•dmlntetrttlTe  wack  in  the  Justice  De- 
it.     The  1^1  WM  only  «  fleam  In  hU 
that  Ume      In  MkllUon.  Hoorer  had 

^  to  do  with  ordering  the  P»lin«r  raids, 

»nd  Po«t.  the  one  hutonan  who  did  knew 
the  BtofT.  ne%-er  e»en  listed  Htx>Ter  •  nam* 
m  the  Index  of  hU  book  But  Lowenthal 
CltM  U>f  arrvtU  m  another  example  o(  how, 
In  hia  optaton.  the  FBI  and  Hoover  are  a 
UkTMt  to  oar  Ittartlas. 

Tlw  LuwtlMl  book  U  published  by  WU- 
Ham  SkMUM  A«OCt»t«.  Inc  .  of  New  York. 
On  th«  flytoaf  of  the  cover  Lowenthal  Is  Oe- 
aerflbad  as  a  cooarrvatlve  who  does  not  edl- 
tortaltae  or  draw  conclusions  carelessly 

Lowvnthal's  career  Is  sprinkled  with  a»o- 
etataa  who  are  anything  but  conservative. 
Mm  tor  conclusions,  he  blames  the  FBI  for 
running  a  poUot  stMt.  and  then  lmmedlatel7 
bawls  out  BoOTcr  for  not  catching  enough 
atom  spies 

On  the  record.  Hoowar"*  agenu  followed  a 
spy  trail  that  was  4  years  old  in  order  to 
baul  Into  court  the  Americans  who  worked 
with  Klaus  Fuchs.  Fuchs  would  never  have 
happened  If  the  British  Secret  Service  had 

rn  on   the  tiail.     As  It  was.  the   FBI   and 
amenta   banded   tlM   first    tip    on 
to  the  Brltlah. 

ScoanK  at  FBI  detection  methotls.  Lowen- 
thal Indicates  Uist  the  only  reason  G-men 
ever  broke  a  pre-Pearl  Harbor  spy  ring  was 
that  a  Grrman  agent  had  the  bad  luck  to  b« 
involred  in  a  traOc  aocldent  in  New  York. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  German 
at:ent»  In  the  Ludwlg  rin<  had  been  under 
FBI  surveillance  for  months  The  first  tip 
came  to  the  FBI  not  as  a  result  of  the  tralBo 
accident,  but  via  a  British  censor  who  Inter- 
cepted a  letter  that  did  not  read  right.  He 
turned  It  over  to  the  FBI  and  It  was  put 
Utrough  the  wringer.  Invisible  Ink  writing. 
li^JMiaj  fur  data  on  shipments  to  England. 
•et  the  FBI  counterespionage  experU  In  op- 
eration. 

All  of  this  la  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
court  where  the  Oermans  were  convicted,  but 
Lowenthal  missed  It  In  bis  research. 

Lowenthal  quotes  former  Senator  Carl 
Hatch.  DemiKrat.  of  New  Mexico,  to  bolster 
his  argument  that  the  FBI.  as  It  now  op- 
erates. Is  a  threat  to  our  welfare.  He  quotes 
Hatch  as  saying 

"Granting  everything  I  say  about  the 
ability  with  which  Mr.  Hoover  baa  conducted 
the  FBI.  every  one  uf  ua  knows  that  It  Is  a 
very  greet  power  be  now  exercises.  Seuatora 
would  further  k>roaden  that  arbitrary 
pi)wcr — giving  control  to  the  police  Just  as 
the  people  of  Caecboalovakia  did  In  their 
poor  country  ■■ 

What  he  could  have  added,  but  did  not.  Is 
another  Hatch  quote: 

"I  want,  again,  as  I  did  the  other  day.  to 
commend  Mr  Hoover  bUssetf  for  the  aiiltude 
he  has  taken  on  thfti  iBd  other  matters,  and 
for  hU  very  efDcient  administration  of  tha 
Federal  Bureau  of   Investigation." 

Lowenthal  accueee  the  FBI  of  lying  to  a 
Vedaral  Judge  about  wire  tapping  In  the  Cop- 
Ion  case  This  should  t>e  news  to  the  Judge. 
The  facts  on  record  are  that  on  January  20. 
1950.  the  Federal  Judge  presiding  In  the  case 
stated  publicly  that  the  FBI  had  Independent 
proof  of  the  spying  artlvuies  of  Judith  Cop- 
Ion  and  her  S-ivtet  playmate  which  had  not 
been  otjt*lne<l  by  wire  taps. 

The  fact  Is.  als.'.  that  It  Is  legal  to  tap 
wires  when  the  Aa.vnpy  General  orders  It 
done  The  only  restriction  U  that  the  evi- 
dence obtained   must  nut   be  used  In  covirt. 

In  thl.'^,  a-1  a  furthrr  testimonial  to  the 
iT-U  :.:  it  K:  :.ir  H  nc:  Mr  Speaker. 
1  xnicM  ia.^il}  an  excerpt  from  an  article 


by  Morris  L   Ern.st  pntiiled  "Why  I  No 
Longer  P<K\r  the  FBI" 

WHT    I    No   LOHGEB   FlAB   THI    FBI 

(B\'  Morris  L  Ernst) 
I  ttUl  remember  my  st.\rt  of  surprise  when 
I  read  In  the  paper  one  morning  in  1939  that 
J  Krtgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  had  asked  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  not  to  en- 
dorse a  law  that  would  legallre  a  free  use 
of  wire  tapping  Why  was  Mr  Hoover  op- 
posing a  law  which  would  make  hU  own  work 
much  easier?  His  own  words,  published 
90oa  aTterward,  irsve  me  the  answer  "I  do 
not  wish  to  be  the  head  of  an  organisation 
of  potential  blackmailers  " 

I  had  been  he;u-ing  criticisms  that  the  FBI 
was  mnde  up  t'  witch-hunters  hounding 
loyal  cltlrens  out  of  their  Jobs  on  the  flimsiest 
•art  of  rumor,  that  they  tapped  telephone 
wires  indiscriminately,  learning  everybody's 
private  business. 

Bver  since  I  read  that  newspaper  Item  I 
have  been  studying  the  FBI  I  would  like  to 
record  here  what  I  have  learned 

As  a  liberal  with  a  long  record  of  aggres- 
sive fighting  for  the  preservation  of  personal 
libert.es.  I  am  Inclined  to  view  all  law- 
enforcement  offlcers  with  a  wary  eye  And 
not  without  reason :  too  many  times  they 
break  the  law  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

I  grew  up  In  New  York  where  there  was 
often  a  wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  human  belai?8.  Large  numbers  of 
newcomers  to  American  freedom  let  the  copa 
bulldoze  them.  In  their  native  lands  they 
had  been  used  to  police  brutalities,  and  In 
their  new  home  they  did  not  know  that  the 
laws  protected  them. 

Such  disregard  of  Individual  rights,  ex- 
panded on  a  national  scale,  seemed  to  me 
a  poBitive  dan»?r.  for  national  pttlice  have 
almcet  Invariably  abused  their  power.  It 
was  therefore  utterly  confounding  to  me  to 
discover  that  our  Federal  police  agency  was 
doing  lU  work  with  a  fervid  Insistence  on 
respecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

When  a  skeptical  person  like  myself  reads 
that  of  all  the  trials  In  which  the  FBI  wi.cj 
Involved  last  year  97  percent  ended  in  con- 
victions, he  Is  likely  to  h:ive  cynical  reserva- 
tions, and  when  he  learns  that  94  percent  of 
the  convictions  were  based  on  pleas  of  guilty. 
he  U  txjund  to  ask:  -How  were  these  con- 
fessions obtained?" 

Nazi  and  Communist  courts  have  taught 
us  that  a  plea  of  guilty  may  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  a  mans  will  can  be  broken. 
One  rarely  hears  such  charges  against  the 
FBI  In  our  courts  of  appeal— where  accu- 
sations are  heard  of  unfair  treatment  and 
Tlolatlons  of  constitutional  rights  —  the 
charge  Is  almost  never  raised  against  the 
FBI 

However.  I  did  not  rely  on  this  Indication 
alone,  nor  even  on  my  study  of  case  reports. 
I  wrote  articles  In  which  I  asked  readers  to 
send  me  any  evidence  they  might  have  that 
the  FBI  had  vlolnted  a  persons  constitutional 
rights.  My  scoreboard  shows  a  remarkable 
absence  of  such  accusations  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  FBI 
as  a  matter  of  unvarying  policy  has  played 
fair  with  criminals  and  suspects. 

This  record  Is  of  profound  Importance  be- 
cause events  In  recent  years  have  brou^;ht 
the  FBI  Into  quaal-polltlcal  problems  Here 
the  danger  to  personal  liberties  could  easily 
t)ecome  acute.  The  necessity  for  Inquiring 
Into  political  activities  and  associations  Is  a 
new  thing  In  our  country  We  betian  this 
Nation  with  a  great  gamble  In  our  hearts— 
the  conviction  th<it,  If  all  opposing  view- 
pfMnts  mere  allowed  free  expression,  truth  m 
the  end   would   win  out. 

The  progress  of  our  country  has  so  far 
justined  our  forefathers'  faith  In  the  po- 
tency uf  truth  Bu".  1  1  the  last  30  years  a 
new    enemy — and    a   complex   problem — has 


arisen  to  confuse  tis  New  political  move- 
ments, by  underhand.Hl  methods,  seek  to  by- 
pass the  honest  competition  of  ideas  We 
face  an  Invisible  underground  where  Fas- 
risus  and  C<  mmunlsts  work  furtively  and 
realously  against  our  freedom  and  our  ideas 
of  decency 

Something  had  to  be  done  about  that,  and 
the  FBI  had  to  do  It.  What  was  lu  task? 
To  bring  the  farts  up  from  underground  so 
that  all  the  people  can  know  what  la  being 
plotted. 

It  Is  natural  that  loyalty  investigations 
should  give  us  qualms.  We  shudder  to  au- 
thorize   wire    tapping    and    other    forms    of 

spying.    But  they  seem  necewary  tf  we  &r« 

to  preserve  our  freedom.  They  have  l>een 
forced  upon  us  by  the  underground 

I  am  unwilling  to  Ignore  the  danger  of  the 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States 
Just  because  the  Reds  seem  few  In  number. 
I  saw  my  friend  Jan  Ma-saryk.  Czechoslova- 
kia's democratic  Foreign  Minister.  In  Prague 
not  long  before  he  came  to  his  end.  I  know 
Intimately  the  story  of  Quisling  I  know 
how  helpless  democratic  forces  can  be.  If 
they  do  not  protect  their  people  against  the 
•ecret  discipline,  the  abominably  careful 
scheming  of  totalitarian  minorities. 

The  Communists  could  never  win  an  elec- 
tion In  the  United  States  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  do  so.  The  Communist  p)ro(?ram, 
like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  can  grow  only  by 
stealth  In  dark  cellars.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  waa 
right  when  he  stood  flrnUy  against  a  plan 
to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  when  the 
first  public  outcry  was  made  against  the 
Communists.  Why  drive  more  of  them  un- 
derground? All  that  such  an  act  could  ever 
outlaw  would  be  a  name.  The  next  day  the 
same  revolutionists  would  turn  up  under  a 
new  title. 

Until  Congress  Is  wise  enough  to  pass 
laws  which  force  open  operation  of  all  mass 
movements,  we  shall  have  to  protect  our- 
selves against  secretly  organized  attack  We 
can  bring  all  subversive  outfits  Into  the  open 
by  requiring  all  mass  movements  to  report 
to  the  Government  the  essential  facu  about 
themselves — the  names  of  all  their  officials, 
the  money  they  take  In.,  and  from  whom  It 
comes,  and  how  It  Is  spent. 

I  suggest  that  the  McCarran  bill  recently 
passed  by  Congress  wtll  not  work  because 
the  Communists  will  either  put  their  organl- 
ratlons  underground  or  abandon  them  to 
start  other  oreanlzatlons  for  the  same  pur- 
poses under  other  names. 

The  requirement  to  disclose  essential  facts 
Is  no  Invasion  of  privacy.  The  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  such  laws  be  passed  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  are  members  of  the 
A  P.  of  L..  the  CIO.  and  various  minority 
groups.  No  decent  oreanlBatlon  hesitates  to 
Identify  Itself:  why  should  any  other  kind 
of  organ  Ira  t  Ion  be  protected? 

Even  without  such  laws,  the  FBI  has 
handled  delicate  problems  well.  On  Pearl 
Harl>cr  Day  the  Bureau  was  able  to  advise 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  basis  for  author- 
izing the  arrest  of  some  18.C00  persons  A 
few  of  the  16.000  became  my  clients.  I  de- 
fended them  before  hearing  boards  and  was 
able  to  help  free  some  of  them.  In  every 
caae  there  were  fair  hearings,  with  every 
consideration  being  shown  to  the  defense. 

And  although  I  was  the  lawyer  for  certain 
acquitted  suapccts,  I  must  admit  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  a  Jtistlflcatlon  In  picking  up  my 
clients;  there  waa  cause  for  suspicion,  and 
no  Injustice  was  done 

One  Jewish  refugee  was  picked  up  because 
she  had  entertained  one  of  Hitler's  most 
potent  undergrovmd  spies.  But  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  prc>duce  conclusive  evidence  that 
my  client  did  not  know  her  guest  wa.*  a 
Nazi.  She  was  set  free — but  the  authorities 
had  been  right  to  bring  her  In  for  question- 
ing. 
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Largely  as  a  result  of  the  trials  of  Judith 
Coplon  and  Valentin  Gubltchev.  there  has 
been  publicity  and  much  argument  about 
listening  in.  but  both  sides  seem  to  overlook 
the  real  purpose  of  FBI  wire  tapping  and  its 
actual  extent. 

One  of  the  greatest  liberals  said  In  1941: 
"I  do  not  believe  it  |  wire  tapping)  should  b« 
used  to  prevent  domestic  crimes,  with  pos- 
sibly one  exception — kidnaping  and  extor- 
tion In  the  Federal  sense.  There  Is.  however, 
one  field  in  which,  given  the  conditions  In 
the  world  today,  wire  tapping  is  very  much 
In  the  public  Interest.  This  Nation  is  arm- 
ing for  .latlonal  defense.     It  is  the  duty  of 

our  people  to  take  every  step  to  protect 

themselves.  I  have  no  compunction  in  say- 
ing that  wire  tapping  should  be  used  against 
those  persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  those  few  citizens  who  are 
traitors  to  their  country,  who  today  are  en- 
gaged In  espionage  or  sabotage  against  the 
United  States." 

This  statement  was  made  by  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  In  fact  he  estab- 
lished the  policy  vhlch  has  since  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Attorneys  General.  Note, 
howevei.  that  FE"  agents  never  undertake 
wire  tapping  on  their  own  authority;  per- 
mission must  first  be  obtained  from  the  At- 
torney General.  Furthermore,  wire-tapping 
evidence  ciinnot  be  u.'ed  In  Federal  courts, 
lu  only  value  to  the  FBI  Is  In  opening  up 
leads  for  Inquiry. 

The  loyalty-Investigation  program  has  cre- 
ated a  misconception  about  the  FBI's  func- 
tion. Every  American  should  understand 
that  the  FBI  does  net  try  Government  em- 
ployees. It  merely  serves  various  Govern- 
ment bodies  as  a  rep>o'  ting  agency.  When 
a  reporting  agency  has  the  power  to  edit. 
It  can  make  anyone  appear  a  devil  or  a  hero. 
But  the  FBI  does  not  edit.  It  gathers  the 
facta  a'oout  a  Federal  employee  and  turns 
over  its  findings  to  the  l^ead  of  the  depart- 
ment And  that  Is  all  It  does,  or  can  do. 
except  that  It  frequently  Is  able  to  save  a 
suspect  In  his  Job  when  rumor  is  doing  Its 
best  to  get  him  flred.  J  Edgar  Hoover  can- 
not fire  a  single  person.  His  reports  do  not 
even  contain  recommendations.  The  FBI 
turns  In  all  the  evidence  It  finds — Including 
unverified  tips,  rumors,  gossip — everything. 
It  adds  comments  and  evaluation  of  their 
accuracy,  and  there  Its  responsibility  ends. 
It  Is  up  to  the  heads  of  administrative  agen- 
cies to  act. 

It  would  be  folly  to  Ignore  rumors,  or  even 
anonymous  messages;  an  unsigned  note  was 
Instrumental  in  sending  the  notorious  Gen- 
eral Myers '  to  prison.  Ditto  for  thousands 
of  less  8p>ectacular  examples.  To  abandon 
that  policy  would  be  to  assign  to  Hoover's 
assistants  the  duty,  and  the  power,  to  screen 
the  reports.  1  should  be  very  much  disturbed 
If  police  agents  were  permitted  to  withhold 
evidence  on  their  Judgment  of  Its  value.  Far 
better  the  present  system:  the  complete  re- 
ports go  to  the  responsible  official;  every- 
thing Is  in  the  dossier,  with  a  careful  com- 
ment on  each  item,  whether  It  Is  a  fact,  prob- 
ability, or  rumor. 

In  my  study  of  the  FBI  It  soon  became 
clear  that  lies  were  ben.g  spread  against  it. 
Tor  example,  it  has  been  said  and  printed 
repeatedly  that  agents  in  loyalty  Investiga- 
tions demand  to  know  whether  a  suspect 
reads  certain  magazines  of  leftist  tinge. 
Th's  charge  Is  a  He.  Whenever  he  hears  of  the 
statement  being  made.  Hoover  calls  for  the 
facts — and  Invariably  everybody  backs  down. 
They  heard  It  somewhere,  they  can't  remem- 
ber where.  Directives  to  FBI  agents  specif- 
ically forbid  such  questicns.  unless  the  read- 


•MaJ.  Gen.  Bennett  E.  Myers,  former  Air 
Force  purchasing  officer,  convicted  of  induc- 
ing a  former  business  associate  to  lie  under 
oath  about  Irregular  war  contracts  In  which 
Meyers  was  Involved. 


Ing  matter  Is  published  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Of  course,  some  agents  may  blunder  or  of- 
fend. When  that  happens,  write  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  wtll  see  your  complaint  and  it 
will  be  gone  Into  thoroughly.  I  have  per- 
sonally checked  about  100  such  complaints 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  piece  of  evidence 
of  improper  questioning  by  agents. 

The  real  difficulty  In  loyalty  Investigations 
Is  that  there  is  almost  no  way  of  proving 
that  a  pierson  la  a  Communist.  The  suspect. 
If  a  party  member,  would  deny  It.  Commu- 
nist doctrine  holds  that  It  is  right  and  proper 
to  lie  and  cheat.  This  fact  makes  new  tech- 
niques necessary.  Yet.  in  spite  of  alarms 
and  outcries,  nothing  oppressive  has  been 
done. 

It  surprised  rae  to  learn  that  of  2.873,180 
employees  whose  records  were  examined  by 
the  FBI  all  but  12.325  were  promptly  cleared. 
This  minority  being  further  Investigated, 
only  230  employees  were  finally  dismissed. 
In  163  cases  the  em.ployees  appealed  and  were 
given  their  Jobs  back.  One  significant  factor 
must  be  noted — 1.474  resigned  before  their 
cases  came  up.  Actually,  the  FBI  Is  now 
being  criticized  for  not  having  found  as 
many  subversives  as  It  should  have. 

A  real  "smiear"  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  against  Hoovers  work.  These  who  feared 
the  Bureau— as  I  once  did — will  be  glad  to 
know  the  facts.  The  FBI  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  national  police.  It  has  a  magnif- 
icent record  of  respect  for  Individual  free- 
dom. It  Invites  documented  complaints 
against  its  agents.  It  has  zealously  tried  to 
prevent  Itself  from  violating  the  democratic 
process. 

Among  liberals  I  am  by  no  me:ins  alone 
In  this  opinion.  A  while  ago  Roeer  Bald- 
win, formerly  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  wrote  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  Bureau  has 
accomplished  an  exceedingly  difficult  task 
with  rare  Judicial  sense." 

For  me,  that  sums  up  the  record. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what  that 
distinguished  Washington  columnist, 
Georce  Dixon,  has  to  say  about  his  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  find  out  who  is  pay- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  this  master- 
piece of  libel.  I  enclose  George  Dixon's 
excerpt : 

[From  ihe  'Washington  (D.  C.)  Times -Herald 

of  November  29.   1S50J 

Washington    Scziti 

(By  George  Dlxon) 

A  strange  little  creature,  with  an  even 
Stranger  history  cf  associations  and  .affilia- 
tions, has  written  a  SSf-page  book  at- 
tacking the  FBI. 

This  peculiar  little  fellow.  Max  Lowenthal, 
Is  described  on  the  jacket  as  "a  lawjer  with 
a  long  and  distinguished  record  In  both  pri- 
vate practice  and  Government  service." 

He  Is  distinguished  all  right  in  that  he 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  with  such  distinctive 
you-know-whats  us  Nathan  Witt.  Lee  Press- 
man. Charles  Kramer.  John  J.  Abt,  and  com- 
pany. 

But  I  couldn't  find  anybody  around  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  of  which  he 
writes  so  exhaustively,  who  would  admit 
knowing  him. 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  he  could 
recall  only  having  met  him  casually  a  couple 
of  times.  Associate  Director  Clyde  Tolson 
said  he  couldn't  remember  having  met  Low- 
enthal at  all. 

Now  thLs  boolL.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  is  a  tiresome  and  tedlotis 
thing.  It  seems  to  drag  on  endlessly  with 
so-called  documentation:  debates  in  Senate 
and  House;  transcripts  of  long  and  soporific 


hearings;   reports  of  congressional   commit- 
tees,  and   long-winded   letters. 

A:ter  a  while  you  get  the  Impression  that 
every  letter  this  little  character  ever  re- 
ceived from  anybody  with  a  name  has  been 
worked   into  the   volumt. 

Ihe  book  is  vicious  in  its  attack  on  the 
FBI.  but  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  intended 
for  general  public  consumption.  It  is  too 
dreary  for  that.  The  average  reader  couldn't 
keep  awake  long  enough  to  get  anvthing 
out  of  it. 

The  fact  that  official  Washington  has  been 
flooded  with  free  copies  of  this  volume  would 
also  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation. 
With  few  exceptions,  every  Member  of  the 
Kouse  and  Senate — 435  Represeutatlvee.  96 
Senators — has  received  a  Iree  copy  as  well 
as  nearly  ail  the  top  administration  bu- 
reaucrats and  most  of  the  Federal  judges 

Tlie  book  retails  for  «4.50.  which  would 
seem  to  make  this  free  list  a  pretty  ex- 
pensive operation.  I  phonec".  the  publishers. 
Wailam  Sloane  Associates,  ui  New  York,  and 
was  connected  with  a  Miss  Eleanor  Kichois, 
who  said  she  was  In  charge  of  publicity. 

But  when  I  asked  who  wa*  putting  up  the 
money  to  flood  Washington  with  free  copies 
she  said.  "Hold  the  lin?  "  and  passed  me  up 
to  a  feilow  who  said  he  was  Norman  Hoed, 
vice   president  In  charge  of  promotion. 

Mr.  Hood  admitted  that  1.100  Iree  copies 
had  been  sent  out.  but  msisted  this  wasn't 
out  of  line. 

"The  books  only  cost  us  1.1  each  to  print 
(so  the  profit  on  a  book  is  $3.50  yet? — I  m  in 
the  wrong  racket:  Dixon)  which  means  a 
cost  to  us  of  only  $1,100,"  said  vice  president 
In  charge  of  promotion  Htxxl.  "Triat  is 
really  nothing  in  chese  days  of  high  promo- 
tion costs." 

I  asked  Hood  who  was  paying  for  this  free 
distribution. 

"We  are."  he  Insisted. 

"Let's  get  this  definite  now,"  I  said.  "No 
outside  Interest  organization  or  group  Is 
putting  up  any  money?" 

"No.     We  are  defraying  It  all." 

Unless  William  Sloane  Associates  are  In 
the  publishing  businejs  for  their  health  I 
can't  see  how  they  can  Justify  such  co*tly 
promotion  for  a  559-page  book  that  will  not 
appeal  to  the  general  reader. 

Well,  there's  one  consolation  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  the 
book  making  any  wide  impression  upon  the 
American  public  because  few  people  who 
have  to  work  for  a  living  will  be  able  to  find 
the  time  to  read  It. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  what 
another  distinguished  American  has  to 
say  a'ocut  this  man  and  for  the  Record 
I  insert  an  article  by  George  Sokolsky 
as  it  appeared  m  the  Times-Herald. 
November  30.  1950.  He  gives  a  little 
light  on  one  Max  Lowenthal.  I  want  the 
American  people  to  have  a  little  squint 
at  *.his.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  may  help  them 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  what 
lies  behind  the  sudden  arrival  of  Lowen- 
thars  piercing  penmanship. 

These  Dats 
(By  George   Sokolsky) 

Most  of  my  colleagues  have  written  about 
Max  L^jwenthal's  book  on  J  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI.  Apparently  they  have  read 
the  bock,  but  I  must  plead  that  I  had  other 
business  on  hand. 

At.ybody  can  be  negative  about  such  a  job 
as  J.  Edgar  Hxjver  does.  Did  Hoover  catch 
the  lellows  who  stole  the  ballot  boxes  in 
the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  election?  No.  He  did 
not. 

Was  Harry  Truman  in  Kansas  City  when 
the  safe  containing  the  ballot  boxes  waa 
blown  up?     Yes,  he  was  there.     So. 

That  kind  of  argumei.t  can  lead  to  noth- 
ing.    A  police  department   u  to  be  Judged 
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l>y  Its  general  record,  by  the  honesty  and 
efflcienry  of  lu  employees,  and  by  Ita  nwa 
ftdherence  to  the  law. 

The  m  »t  provable  erttlcUm  of  the  FBI 
to  that  While  U  collected  evidence  to  convict 
gplrs.  traitors.  Communists,  and  their  fellow- 
travelers,  Ita  accomplishments  in  this  field 
bave.  on  the  whole,  been  unsatisfactory-  be- 
cause on  orders  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  spies  were 
not  to  be  arrested. 

Xn  the  evidence  of  Larry  Kerley  before  the 
McCarran  committee,  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  FBI  had  Arthur  Alexandrovlch 
Adams,  one  of  the  worst  spies  Soviet  Russia 
ever  sent  to  this  country,  but  the  State  De- 
partment aafejruarded  him  from  arreat. 

In  1917.  Lowenthal  went  on  a  secret  for- 
eUn  mission.  This  Is  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  (In  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
Ed  I  : 

"It  WM  t  confidential  miMlon  that  I  don't 
care  to  go  into.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  I  never  dlscuRa  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment work  with  anybody." 

You  would  imagine  that  In  1917  this 
secret  mission  was  so  terrlflc  that  it  could 
only  have  been  to  Lenin  or  Trottky  or  some- 
body like  that,  although  I  waa  In  Petri  grad 
In  those  days,  and  do  not  recall  Lowenthal, 
whose  mission  must  have  been  too  Important 
even  for  history. 

Max  Lowenthal  has  held  Innumerable  Jobs 
with  various  brKnches  of  the  Government 
from  1912  almost  up  to  date  Some  of  them 
were  of  this  character,  to  viae  his  own  words: 

"In  1942  or  1943  there  was  some  kind  of 
problem.  It  la  not  quite  clear  In  my  mind: 
there  waa  a  war  commission.  I  don't  remem- 
ber Its  name;   It  was  headed  by  Mr.  McNutt. 

"Mr.  Wkkklu.  Paul  McNutt' 

"Mr.  LowxNTHAL.  Yes.  Paul  McNutt.  I 
was  sworn  to  assist  them  for  a  very  tempo- 
rary period  on  something  or  other,  trying  i.o 
straighten  out  aome  dllBcultlea  among  aome 
men  who  were  not  part  of  the  Government. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouldn't  remember  these 
things  too  definitely,  and  anything  any  rec- 
ords would  show  that  would  correct  me.  I 
would  accept  those  corrections. 

"Toward  the  end  of  1943  or  early  1944  I 
left  that  work  During  all  that  period  and 
since  t)^at  period  I  have  been  consulted  In- 
formally by  various  people  In  the  Govern- 
ment, but  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  at  this 
moment.  I  dan'i  think  ever  in  any  official 
capacity.  There  might  be  aome.  and  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  those  noted  for  the 
record." 

It  Is  a  little  dUBcult  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Lowenthal  cannot  remember  what  he  did  for 
i>aul  McNutt  It  was  not  so  long  ago  nor 
could  it  have  been  very  Imjortant.  Mr. 
Luwenthal's  lapse  of  memoty  at  this  point  la. 
to  say  the  least,  fascinating. 

Mr  Lowenthal  was  asked  who  had  recom- 
mended him  tor  eroplcyment  by  the  War  De- 
partment     This  Is  his  reply: 

"I  c<^uldn't  say  tor  certain  I  was  asked 
bv  a  group  of  organUatlnrvi  wheUier  I  would 
(lermit  my  name  to  be  submlttMl  for  fctm- 
ni<-t  iiation  by  Oeneral  Clay,  and  I  agreed." 

Wfist  are  th'««  oTganlaatlonsT  Me  must 
know,  but  hs  doM  OOC  say  No  names  of 
orgatii^Ntiuns.  No  nawias  of  Individuals.  It 
all  h«M<>  In  the  vacuum  at  Merecy  and 
mvttery 

Home  of  the  pagee  of  thto  bearing  w<Jtild 
Interest  a  p^ycholuglst.  who  ml'/bt  wrlt^  a 
doctor  of  phtli«ophy  thesis  about  them. 
Mere  \»  a  man  who  started  his  carerr  as  secre- 
tary to  Judge  Julian  Mack,  a  Jurist  of  dis- 
tinction who  would  not  take  oo  a  dope 

He  Koea  through  years  of  Oowmment  aerr- 
Ice  a::cl  In  asa(jclaud  with  Senator  Burton 
X  Whreler  >n  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mltti-^  (if   the  S^riaie 

Wherlt-r  u  an  eKtraordlnarlly  shrewd  man. 
He  wouirt  n-^t  hlr^  a  forgetful  Jine  Yrt. 
time  alter  time.   Mr    Lowenthal  cannot  re* 


member  dates,  names,  facts  which  no  ordi- 
nary man  could  forget. 

It  Is  difficult  to  help  wondering  how  a  Tnan. 
who  fortfeta  so  much  so  easily,  could  remem- 
ber SO  much  about  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe,  my  coUeacues, 
when  you  read  these  art:cles  which  I 
have  inserted  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
profitable  for  Americans  to  slander  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  k^rions  of  his 
friends  will  not  be  asleep  when  their 
vigilance  Is  needed.  The  lesions  of 
fiiends  of  the  FBI  will  not  be  silent 
when  his  organization  is  attacked  from 
the  rear.  The  FBI.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  too 
bu'-y  with  Its  mission  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  forces  who  are  trying  to  under- 
mine its  work.  I  do  net  know  Lowen- 
thal from  Adam's  house  cat.  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  effort  to  meet  him, 
but  for  the  information  of  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  by  the  distinguished  and 
great  American,  the  Honorable  George 
DoNDERo,  delivered  on  this  very  floor 
under  date  of  September  1. 1950.  entitled 
"A  Man  of  Mystery."  Mr.  Dondeho  sheds 
a  Utile  light  on  who  Ma.x  Lowenthal  is. 
It  will  be  very  handy  and  my  article  will 
be  very  compact  for  those  who  want  to 
read  about  one  Max  Lowenthal  and  to 
refresh  your  memory  of  one  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Prom  the  Concr«ssional  Rxcoco  of 
September  1.  1950 1 
A  Man  or  VlTbTEsr 

Mr  Dom>mo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  dis- 
cus* a  man  of  mystery  this  afternoon  and 
for  the  first  time  take  off  the  mask  behind 
which  he  has  bt  .n  hiding  for  years  and  even 
avoiding  service  from  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activilies. 

The  sharp  pen  and  penetrating  insight  of 
a  Washington  editorial  writer  has  caused 
Washington  officialdom  to  patise  and  wonder 
when  he  asked  In  an  editorial.  "Who  Is  this 
man?"  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe 
him: 

"He  places  these  agents  of  destruction  in 
our  Government  agencies.  He  can  put  his 
tribe  In  when  our  loyal  citizens  cannot  get 
Jobs.  He  can  move  bis  pawns  up  the  scale 
to  tKtter  paying  and  more  sensitive  Jobs. 
Why?  Not  so  they  can  get  more  money,  but 
because  they  can  spy  more  effectively. 

"A  man  who  Is  not  unknown  at  the  White 
House,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  the 
power  or  the  knowledge  to  do  the  Jub  he 
Is  doing. 

"And  now  Is  the  time  to  go  after  him.  It 
will  be  a  tremendous  jub.  It  will  mean  step- 
Ing  on  Um  toee  of  sobm  very,  very  high  Gov- 
emment  oflklals,  and  wtea  be  is  caught  the 
revelation  will  be  a  Mggtr  aiMCll  to  this  Na- 
tlon   than   the   eipoe4  of  Banetflet   Arnold. 

"It  must  be  done.  The  Nation  can  take  It. 
But  It  cannot  win  the  war  of  survival  with 
Ruasla  If  this  man  Is  allowed  to  continue  his 
clever.  dlat>oUcal  scheme  to  undermlna  our 
national  aecurtty.** 

Never  has  Uils  man  been  more  aptly  de- 
scribed. Over  the  years  I  have  acquired  Item 
after  Item  of  Information.  I  still  do  not 
know  the  full  story  because  he  U  a  man  of 
myttery.  He  works  thruugh  others.  He  has 
real  hf d  pinnacles  of  great  power.  A  rec- 
onini«-!.dtttton  frwni  him  waa  tantamount  to 
success.  There  are  few  men  In  official  Wash- 
ington t<lay  who  havt  dared  to  stand  up 
against  him. 


I  do  not  recall  having  seen  his  picture  in 
print  In  recent  years,  but  the  Washlr.gton 
press  corps  knows  his  name  well,  so  do  the 
Communists  and  so  do  thoee  who  have  taken 
a  stand  against  Communists. 

His  skill  and  technique  are  unparalleled. 

He  does  h!s  work,  lusts  and  thrives  on  ob- 
scurity. He  knows  that  he  could  never  ac- 
complish what  he  has  In  the  open.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  his  Ilk  and  once  his  shroud 
of  mystery  Is  penetrated  he  knows  his  irse- 
fulness  Is  at  an  end.  Doors  that  once  opened 
to  him  will  be  closed  because  no  gocd  AT.erl- 
can  would  care  to  be  contaminated  by  hU 
known  presence. 

I  have  named  this  man  in  passing  before. 
Today  I  bring  him  into  the  open  and  intro- 
duce Max  Lowenthal. 

Like  the  Communist  Party,  whose  cause  he 
has  served  so  well,  he  operates  on  two  levels. 
One  Is  seemingly  respectable;  the  other  com- 
pletely underground. 

He  Is  native  born.  His  name  does  not  ap- 
pear In  Who's  Who.     To  secure  even  a  skftch 

ol  his  bloarraphy  has  been  a  task. 

Bom  m  Mlnneepolls  In  1888.  he  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  graduating  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1909.  Then  like 
many  other  parlor  pinks,  fellow  travelers. 
Communists,  and  conv:cted  perjurers,  he  at- 
tended Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  in 
1912  In  thoee  early  days  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  another  man  who  through  the 
years  has  manipulated  the  Charlie  McCarthys 
In  Government  office.  There  la  a  striking 
kinship  between  the  master.  Justice  Pellx 
Frankfurter,  and  the  pupil.  Max  Lcwenthal. 
And  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  the  pupil  rises  to 
outdo  the  master 

Followintt  his  Harvard  days,  he  served  as  a 
secretary  to  Judge  Julian  M  Mack  In  New 
York,  and  then  infiltrated  the  highly  respec- 
table law  f\rm  of  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  & 
Taft.  After  a  few  years  he  founded  his  own 
firm  of  Lowenthal.  Szold  te  Brand  wen. 

Later  he  secured  an  appointment  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  President's  Mediation 
Board  In  1917.  In  1918  he  was  in  the  War  De- 
partment, m  1920  he  was  an  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  President's  Indiistrlal  Confer- 
ence. Then  he  secured  the  appointment  as 
executive  secretary  for  the  W:ckersham  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement,  but  when  he 
found  he  could  not  run  It  he  reslimed  in  a 
huff.  Later  he  l)ecame  research- director  of 
•ne  Banking  and  Currency  Commission  In 
1«35  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
also  becoming  affiliated  with  the  Board  of 
Economic   Warfare. 

By  pulllrg  strings  he  acquired  the  title  of 
adviser  on  disposal  of  Jewish  property  to 
Oen  Lucius  Clay,  head  of  our  military  gov- 
ernment In  Germany.  Within  a  matter  of 
weeks  he  was  known  as  the  general  counsel 
to  General  Clay  and  had  as  an  assistant 
George  Sh44w  Wheeler,  the  American  traitor. 
Ovmmunlst.  and  renegade  who  shocked  all 
America  when  he  dcnouaetd  tta*  laad  at  hit 
birth  and  aaked  OoaaMBlfl-MMlMOMl 
Ceecboelovakta  for  aeyitun.  I  etpoaed  htm 
several  years  ago  on  the  lloor  of  thU  House 

Within  a  niBlter  of  weeks  a  change  re- 
curred In  Germany  Tlis  usually  accurate 
Buman  Events  of  Bepismber  35.  1944.  re- 
ported. "It  may  be  mere  cUnotdenoe.  b«« 
since  Mr.  Lowenthal  s  appoiatoMDt  Oe— ral 
Clay  hae  permitted  le«d«n  of  the  Scrlet- 
sponsored  gSD  (8<x:lallet  Workers  Party)  to 
addNM  Bass  meetinio  In  the  American  sone 
of  oeeupaUon  '  ThU  was  the  opening  which 
the  Russians  were  awaiting  becatue  it  gave 
them  the  oppcrttmity  to  sponsor  a  Com- 
munist Party  under  our  protection.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  commentator.  Walter  Wln- 
chell,  warned  on  his  Sunday  night  program 
that  as  a  result  of  Lowenthals  activities  a 
rife  had  occurred  between  the  American  and 
BrltUh  aonee. 

Li^wenthal's  Influence  began  to  mount  In 
the  early  thirties.     As  his  influence  grew,  eo 
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did  Its  effect.  Men  he  had  selected  and 
nursed  became  more  powerful. 

Lowenthal  acquired  some  semblance  of 
respectability,  but  what  of  the  other  side? 
The  evidence  of  his  imswervlng  loyalty  to 
Soviet   Russia  Is  clear  and  unequivocal.     In 

the  early   twenties,   the   Russian-American 

Industrial  Corp.  was  formed  In  New  Toik 
City  to  aid  and  assist  In  developing  th^  re- 
scurces  of  Russia.  Large  sums  of  American 
cap.tiU  were  raised  to  Qnance  Russian  In- 
du-try.  The  head  of  this  Communist  suo- 
f  icij  iry  was  the  late  Sidney  HUlman,  who 
later  became  disillusioned  and  turned  on 
communism,  but  his  one-time  general  coun- 
sel. Max  Lowenthal,  still  follows  the  party 
line.  There  Is  an  Interesting  sidelight.  The 
California  authorities  raided  the  office  of  tlie 
Russian-American  Industrial  Cjrp.  in  Sep- 
tember of  1922  and  seized  theu  books,  rec- 
ords, and  a  list  of  members  of  Friends  of 
Soviet  Russia  In  Los  Angeles.  Several  per- 
sons were  indicted  for  violating  the  Cali- 
fornia Securities  Act:  however,  the  indict- 
ments   were    later    dismissed.    Behind    the 

scenes  powerful  forces  went  to  work.  Prof. 
Felix  Franltlurter,  of  Harvard  University, 
started  a  chain  of  letters  to  his  former  stu- 
dents who  were  members  of  the  bar,  asking. 
as  a  personal  favor  to  him.  for  them  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  the  defendants. 

Lowenthal  also  lent  his  prestige  to  other 
groups.  He  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
endorsers  of  the  Conference  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born  in  1940,  an  organization  listed  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  left-wing  National  Lawjers 
Guild.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  International  Juridical 
Association  with  Lee  Pressman,  who  once 
defied  a  congressional  committee.  He  ad- 
mitted his  Communist  affiliation  this  weei. 
Lowenthal  also  was  associated  In  this  or- 
ganization, cited  as  subversive  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities,  with 
the  late  Joseph  R.  Erodiky.  the  attorney  of 
the  Communist  Party:  Shad  Poller,  friend 
of  Alger  Kiss;  Nathan  Witt,  an  accused  Com- 
munist; Edward  Lamb,  a  left-wing  newspaper 
and  radio-sta'lon  operator;  Abraham  J.  Is- 
serman.  who  was  cited  for  contempt  by  Judge 
Medina  in  the  New  York  Communist  trial, 
along  with  others  of  a  dubious  background. 
The  activities  of  the  International  Juridical 
Association  incidenially  at  one  time  were 
carried  on  In  the  offices  of  Carol  King,  the 
well-known  lawyer  for  Commuaitts.  Some 
other  well-known  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  are  Lowen- 
thals friend.  Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Yale 
Law  School  and  president  of  tlie  National 
Lewyers  CuUd.  Ruth  Weyand.  discharged 
Attorney  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Beard,  and  Abe  Fortas.  of  Latilmore  fame. 

Carol  Weiss  King,  who  hiu  probably  rep- 
resented more  Communlsu  than  any  other 
lawyer  In  America,  once  was  a  law  clerk  In 
Lowenthals  olBce,  where  she  was  well 
gnwnded  and  trained  for  her  later  years. 

tjtwsiiriisl  has  always  found  time  for  his 
MirnilwUlHer  pursullt  «i  aMlAg  a.id  a  jet- 
ling  Onwmiuu.  For  uMuafla.  he  has  been 
given  the  owdlt  for  the  offensive  launchad 
•gainst  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
OMMntttee  tn  the  Hollywood  hearings, 
Lowenthal  was  conveniently  tn  Waahlng'' n 
tn  October  1647.  and  naturally  was  extren.'  ly 
cautious  in  working  behind  tb*  •etnei  «lt& 
David  Uahl,  Charles  Kramer.  Bartley  Crum. 
and  others.  At  the  time,  word  leaked  out 
of  the  Council  of  the  Hollywood  Unfriendly 
Witnesses  that  Luweutlial  had  urged  an  at- 
tack upon  the  individual  members  of  the 
committee  In  order  that  the  Congressmen 
could  be  removed.  In  fact.  Lcwenthal  told 
the  Hollywood  group  and  ita  lawyers  to  charge 
that  the  Congreasmen  on  the  committee 
should  be  removed.     E.eryone  wUl  remoiauer 


the  Hollywood  Committee  of  One  Tl.-usar.d 
who  fiew  to  Washington  to  defend  the  Com- 
munists— that  was  also  Lowenthals  Idea. 

In  the  thirties  Lowenthal  concentrated 
upon  weakening  our  interna!  sectirlty  by  aid- 
ing an  ail-out  Communist  attack  against  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  1940. 

Lowenthal  sent  out  anonymous  memo- 
randums smearing  the  FBI,  which  fact  can 
be  attested  to  by  many  Washington  news- 
men, hoping  to  head  off  the  FBI  in  its  fight 
to  protect  our  shores  against  the  menace  of 
communism  and  fascism  at  a  time  when 
the  Nazis  and  Communists  were  allies.  Low- 
enthal has  worked  diligently  and  deviously, 
but  always  relentlessly,  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  FBI  in  its  efforts  to  protect 
our  country  from  the  emissaries  of  godless 
communism.  He  has  always  realized  the 
FBI  Is  the  one  agency  he  could  not  pene- 
trate or  Intimidate.  He  has  long  known  It 
was  the  one  agency  which  blocked  his  efforts 
to  completely  undermine  our  internal  secu- 
rity. 

Lowenthal's  record  Is  one  of  attack  on  any 
American  institution  which  stands  four- 
square for  the  American  way  of  life.  He  has 
attacked  railroads,  banks,  and  that  thor- 
oughly fine  American  Institution  of  B'nal 
B'rith  as  a  "bourgeois  organization."  Even 
the  cavise  of  liberalism  has  felt  his  ven- 
geance. For  example,  in  1939.  when  that 
great  liberal  and  denouncer  of  communism. 
William  O.  Douglas,  was  elevated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Lowenthal  got  busy  trying  to 
organize  opposition  because  he  feared  Doug- 
las would  some  day  become  the  heir  appar- 
ent to  F.  D.  R..  and  should  this  happen  com- 
munism would  have  a  stalwart  foe. 

His  friends  boast  of  Lowenthals  authoring 
Presidential  veto  messages  and  even  more 
recently  of  his  master-minding  the  Ill-ad- 
vised move  to  thwart  the  enactment  of  anti- 
subversive  legislation  at  a  time  when  mem- 
bers of  both  fXJlitical  parties  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  have  united  as  one 
to  secure  a  law  which  would  make  America 
safer  in  its  hour  of  trial  and  crisis.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  un- 
der James  Lawrence  Fly,  was  not  untouched 
by   the   tentacles   of   Lowenthals    Influence. 

The  Influence  for  evil  of  this  man  of  mys- 
tery can  best  be  gaged  by  viewing  a  few  of 
his  Intimates: 

Al  Bernstein,  director  of  negotiations. 
United  Public  Workers  of  America,  a  union 
so  left-wing  and  Communist-directed  that 
It  was  expelled  from  the  CIO  several  months 
ago:  At  one  time  Bernstein  worked  for  Low- 
enthal and  has  been  a  contact  of  his  for 
years.  Bernstein  is  known  to  have  been  a 
secret  member  of  the  Communist  Party  work, 
with  his  chief.  Abe  Flaxer.  In  Washington. 

Bjorne  Yngvare  Hailing.  Sausallto.  Calif., 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  eld  California  CIO 
council,  which  was  expelled  from  the  CIO 
because  of  Ita  Red   tinije,  has   a   long   record 

of  Oomttunlst  activities.  According  to  the 
CoMauatot  paper,  the  People's  World,  for 
Oetotar  19.  1949,  Hailing  protested  the  trial 
of  the  Communist  leaders  tn  New  York. 
Mailing's  secretary  was  Sadie  Sokolove,  mem* 
ber  ol  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com* 
muntst  farty  and  wife  of  Martin  Chaneey, 
nne-tlme  head  of  the  Communist  Party  tn 
Washington.  But  does  this  have  any  con- 
nectUm  with  Mas  Lowenthal?  Hailing  leuffftt 
poluicsl  support  to  havs  Max  Lowenthal 
pluced  In  charge  of  certain  phasea  of  the  In- 
vestigation of  ctrll-a«rvlce  eraployagg  btoitiM 
his  friend,  Lee  Pressman,  told  htm  to  do  It. 
Allan  Rosenberg,  another  of  Max  Lowen- 
thal's fair-haired  boys,  had  a  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  Government  service.  In  concert 
with  John  Abt.  long  an  undercover  Com- 
munist and  agent,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
figured  prominently  In  the  1947  New  York 
grand-Jury  Investigation  of  spy  activities  in 
Washington,  where,  because  of  technicali- 
ties in  the  espionage  laws,  prosecution  could 


not  be  had.  Rosenberg  was  ch.irged  with 
furnishing  information  to  a  confessed  Soviet 
agent.  Lowenthal  and  Wahl  saw  to  it  that 
Rosenbere's  advance  in  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  w.^s  rapid. 

David  R  Wnhl  was  a  protege  of  M.^^x  Low- 
enthal in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion. The  flies  of  the  Civil  Service  Cv.Timis- 
sicn  and  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reveal  him  as  one  whose  loyalty  has 
been  questioned  several  times  and  also  one 
with  powerful  forces  who  came  to  his  aid. 
In  fact,  in  1944  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion ruled  Wahl  unfit  for  Government  serv- 
ice. Then  his  friends  in  the  Foreign  Bco- 
nomic  Administration  went  to  work  and 
urged  his  reconsideration  as  eligible.  Wahl 
has  long  been  a  legman  for  the  Coznmunlst 
Party  in  Washington. 

The  Lowenthal  Influence  In  one  case  alone 
more  than  documents  his  activities  and  re- 
veals his  true  colors.  One  of  Lowenthal  s 
assistants  In  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
was   George   Shaw  Wheeler.    Wheeler   had 

previously  served  in  Government  aeenrles 
EUch  as  the  National  Labor  Board,  tl-.e  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  State  Deparc- 
ment.  He  also  was  Investieated  several 
times  because  of  his  reported  affiliations  with 
the  Washington  Committee  for  Democratic 
Action,  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  the  Wa.shlngton  Bookshop,  and 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization,  all  of 
which  have  been  ruled  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erl  to  be  subversive  organizations. 

The  files  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
contain  testimony  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  tf  made  public, 
they  would  reveal  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  found  Wheeler  was  Ineligible 
for  Government  service  because  of  his  Com- 
munist activities  Then,  a  pressure  cam- 
paign developed  that  had  oil  the  earmarks 
Of  a  Lowenthal  manipulation.  In  no  time 
at  all.  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reversed 
its  position  and  Wheeler  was  cleared.  When 
Lowenthal  was  appointed  to  go  to  Germany 
on  General  Clay's  staff,  he  took  as  his  first 
assistant  none  other  than  George  Snaw 
Wheeler.  Soon  after  Wheeler's  arrival  In 
Germany,  he  established  contacts  with  the 
German  Communist  Party.  The  Army  final- 
ly dropped  him  on  November  1.  1947  Wheel- 
er, by  his  acts  and  words,  has  proven  the 
correctness  of  the  early  Civil  Service  action 
Insisting  Wheeler  was  a  Communist  I  hope 
our  G-orernment  has  taken  stepw  to  record 
Wheeler's  disavowal  of  his  citizenship  and 
forever  will  bar  him  from  our  shores. 

But  Lowenthal  Is  back,  hvlng  in  New  York 
but  spending  much  of  As  time  In  Washing- 
ton: his  Influence  still  a  menace  to  the  best 
Interests  of  America.  I  have  no  dovibt  we 
shall  hear  further  either  from  him  or  his 
stooges  and  when  we  do.  It  will  be  becauae 
ot  sonte  sinister  act.  designed  either  to  pro- 
tect Communists,  Infiltrate  further  Into  our 
Government,  or  to  undermine  our  Internal 
Mctxrlty. 

Mtarf  person  still  in  tlM  OOMTsm*-'  '  «ho 
bM  ted  a  Lowenthal  MMtoMMBMt 

bt  idvntlflM  MM  tktir  MfHlf  4MMit  w.ri 
but  noe  bf  tlM  ■naitfrti  tfeM  fiMd  Oeorg* 

fhaw  Wheeler. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    Mr  Fvi-.ikrr,  in  etodnf, 

let  m«  My  thl«  to  \  u  ir.v  roneajru#s. 
freedom  of  speech  a:.d  ;j:c->  i,  a  rreuL 
and  prlcelesi  po,v«•:.^l(Jtl  it  i.*-,  ua.'or- 
tunate  when  th..-i  freedom  l<-acl.s  men  to 
doing  the  thinv.s  which  Lowenthal  has 
either  con.sclou.sly  or  uncoasclously  done 
In  his  book.  Only  in  this  Nation  can  .such 
succos.sfully  be  done.  I  neither  have  the 
time,  money  ncr  inclination,  much  less 
the  ability,  to  write  in  the  subtle  man- 
ner of  Lovi-enthal.  I  do  not  have  ilie 
power  of  distribution  w  hich  he  pj.sseo£Co. 
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Itr.  Sf)f^er.  I  want  the  arc}xl>-es  of 
the  Oonsres  of  the  Utxlted  8Ules  to 
kaov  what  I  axKl  the  rest  of  my  eol- 
kttcues  vbo  reaent  this  book  h»ve  had 
to  aar  m  delMBse  d  J.  Sdsar  Hoovtr's  or- 
gBTihation  I  v&nt  the  only  free  pnu  in 
the  world,  the  CamxtssKmxL  Rsomd. 
with  Its  tif.nwnrtwM  ctmilatkm.  to  tell 
the  nation  of  this  bodt  and  I  vant  the 
ttsetr  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Boonrer  and  the  inatttution  which 
ha  hn^  Bore  than  anyoae  atoe.  protected 
the  tennites  who  have  infested 
W"  w^nt  to  stamp  out  for- 
in  this  Na  e  vermin  that  shall 

undoiBtoe  tba  Senate  and  school  and 
Citadel  aixl  riulne — the  worm  of  fraud 
and  an  the  crawUnc  progeny  of  these — 
the  yermin  that  shall  hoDeycoinb  the 
halls  and  towers  of  state  in  unsttqweting 
hours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  saTlng  Amenca  is  every- 
body's job.  GiriDg  aid  and  comfort  to 
oar  enemies  at  heme  and  abroad  should 
be  anybody's  shame. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  Lowen- 
thal.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permi^on  to 
insert  Tarious  articles  as  a  part  of  my 
stAtenent  here  this  mornuis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

irrom  th«  He*  Tork  World-Telcfram  «nd 
Ban  or  Roreinber  20.  1950 1 

Crvn.  LzxsxTiEs  Champiox  Potxts  Out  FBI 
Rnxap  cr  JaUsrscT  rem.  FIukdom — Vicioca 
Cau  ro  ass  Aid 


(By  FTMlerlck  Waltaikn) 

W*nnMCTO».  Nowmbvr  >0— Congressman. 

T^Smd  )odft«.  and  oclwn  berv  have  been 

Ici  of  •  SSO-p«(c  book 

•t  ptetartac  tbm  FBI  under  J.  Edgar 

teaatpetient.  a  menaoa  to  etni 

•  vtetual  Gestapo. 

lMMbc<l  today  by  WUIlazn 
<rf  Hew  Tort  City.  Is  en- 
Bureau    of     ICTCStlg&- 


IXLZS  IT 

ii— lUtwI.  te  a  Mew  Tork 

fedd  DOaaeroua  Federal 

ts   tlM  pMt  aad  bjtf   been  waguic  a 

battla  MatiMt  tba  FBI  for 


Tork  CVy.  mcsBWltflc.  the  book 
ky  ••  Tletoos  axid  thor- 
hy  MM  oC  tba  KatVm'i  fora- 
CMI   tXbartlca      He   to 
I.    Imat.  ooaaait  to  tb»  American 
Ovfl  lubcrtJaa  UaAea. 

"It  win  g}TC  great  aid  and  eacnfart  to  tb« 
Mr  »nat  aald. 
:  to  flfeiane  Aaaoclataa.  Mr.  towen- 
tlial  baa  bean  caUactlac  material  for  the 
book  for  19  yaan  and  ha  doctunenta  it  with 
cmr9. 

A  spokesman  for  the  FBI  laid  today  the 
author  never  had  consulted  the  Bureau, 
cl'har  for  basic  informatiun  or  for  its  an- 
awar  to  the  aoany  attacks  quotad  to  discredit 
the  FBI 

A  brief  section  on  the  Amaraala  case  of 
the  stolen  OoTcmment  <IO0lHMnts  gives  the 
Impression  that  FBI  ratohaadttaf  spoiled  the 
prosecution.  It  neglects  to  mention  the 
Tjrtflnffs  Senate  subccmmlttea  flndlng  that 
tha  FBI  bandied  the  tnTasClcatloo  with  an 
and  thoroughnaas  in  keeping  with 
trailttotia  of  that  agcocjr  " 
another  sectum  bUoMa  tha  FBI  for  let- 
ting tha  conrletad  Oarman  Communist. 
Oarbart  Baler,  slip  through  tu  hands  and 
aacapi  on  tl-a  staamshlp  B*tory  to  Soviet 
Oannany.  Actually.  Baler  was  fraa  on  baU 
as  tba  ttaaa  and  th^  FBI  had  no 
aOrtUty  for 


QtrOTKS    ATTACXa 

When  the  Satory  returned,  aaya  tba  book, 
FBI  agents  accorded  its  ciew  and  paasengera 
what  one  newspaper  described  as  totall- 
tartan-state  methods  of  blustering  Intimida- 
tion and  police  persecution.  Actually. 
naturaUzatlon  agents,  not  FBI  agents,  con- 
ducted the  shipboard  questioning. 

A  large  paxt  of  tbe  t>ook  consists  of  quota- 
tions from  an  endlesa  variety  of  sourcca — 
Senate  committee  testimony,  speeches,  news- 
paper dippings,  etc. — attacking  the  FBI. 
The  aulhor  al&o  quotes  at  length  from  de- 
fenders of  tha  FBI  and  Mr.  Hoover  himself. 

'*What  makea  the  t>ook  so  btased  and  oae- 
sUed."  aays  Mr.  Kmat.  "la  that  Lowenthal 
picks  the  quotas  that  bolster  his  aide  and 
makes  no  appraisal  of  whether  they  are 
ecvu-rllous  or  factual." 

rsLxxa  ajims 

"It  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  In  my 
opinion.  If  libraries  bought  this  book  as  an 
authority  on  the  FBI." 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  goes  back 
90  years  or  more.  Much  of  It  deals  with  the 
Palmer  raids  and  excesses  of  1919-20.  which 
the  .author  trl,»s  to  hang  on  the  present  FBI 
director. 

Mr.  HcoTer  has  long  since  denied  responsi- 
bility for  the  raids  and  said  he  disapproved 
of  them  at  the  time. 

In  a  chapter.  Investlcratlon  of  Beliefs.  Mr. 
Lowenthal  sets  OT't  to  discredit  the  FBI's 
long-term  program  of  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist subversives  and  t*>e  Red  underground. 
Be  tosses  It  off  as  "trackln;;  down  persons 
and  organizations  whose  views  It  (the  FBI) 
fears." 

The  problem  of  the  Communist  menace 
Is  passed  by.  Indeed,  n-lther  Communist 
nor  Communist  Party  Is  even  listed  In  the 
index 

Last  July  2«  Mr.  Hoover  declared:  "The 
F3I  Is  Interested  In  receiving  facta;  we  are 
not  Interested  in  what  a  person  thinks  but 
In  what  he  does  which  undermines  our  In- 
ternal security  •  •  •  Hysteria,  witch 
hunu.  snd  vigilantes  weaken  Internal  se- 
curity." 

Tbe  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  wrote 
the  F3!  chief  expressing  thanks  "for  the 
fine  balance  which  you  are  showing  In  state- 
aaants  daaling  with  tbe  serloti;  and  Intrl- 
eate  proMem  of  national  security  In  ?U- 
tlon  to  civil  liberties  " 

That  appraisal  appears  nowhere  In  the 
Lowenthal  book. 

SMEAa    CAMP.tlCN 

Mr  Ernst.  In  an  article.  Why  I  No  Longer 
Fear  the  FBI.  wbich  wUl  be  published  In  the 
December  Isaue  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  will 
say: 

"A  real  smear  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  against  Hoover's  work.  •  •  •  The  FBI 
Is  unique  in  the  history  of  national  police. 
It  has  a  magnificent  record  of  respect  for 
Itulividual  freedom  It  invites  documented 
complaints  against  Its  agents.  It  has  zeal- 
ously tried  to  prevent  Itself  from  violating 
the  democratic  pre 


(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  November 
27.  19501 

LowKMTnAi.   Book   B[.ast:no   FBI   RxrLxcrs   A 
Pxz%E  Like  Tiuman  s 

The  relationship  between  Max  Lt^wenthnl's 
attack  on  tbe  FBI  and  Philip  Murray's  key- 
note speech  at  the  CIO  convention  denounc- 
ing McCarthyism  Is  purely  coincidental. 
Lowenthal's  t>ook  and  the  CIO  convention 
speech  ha\e  one  thing  tn  common.  Both 
reflect  a  partisaa  delenaa  Of  the  present 
Administration  and  b(  th  approaches  are 
based  on  superflclal  liberalism  that  bode  no 
good  for  the  republic. 

Mr  Murray'!  haranf^J*.  defending  Dean 
Acbe*on.  was  a  red  herrlnx  which  was  meant 
to  take  some  ol  the  sting  out  of  tbe  black-eya 
that  lh«  ialKir  gtuupa  gut  In  the  recent  dec* 


tlon.  It  was  an  effort  to  divert  attention 
from  CIO  political  failure.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  a  pretty  dennltc  indication  that 
the  CIO  Intends  to  po  on  making  the  same 
mUtakes  In  the  future. 

It  was  not  McCarthyism  th.it  sw-pt  the 
Republican  candidates  into  offlce  In  Novem- 
ber. It  was  a  public  protest  p.galnst  present 
administration  policies,  particularly  In  re- 
gard to  communism  here  and  abroad  and  a 
resentment  against  the  crude  way  In  which 
the  labor  groups  tried  to  mm  their  own  plat- 
forms down  the  throats  of  the  electorate. 

The  Lowenthal  bock  Is  the  first  post- 
election shot  fired  to  lay  low  one  of  the  pet 
peeves  of  Mr.  Truman.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Lowenthal  and  the  President  are 
buddies.  It  Is  like-wise  known  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  has  been  questioned  by  a 
congressional  committee  on  his  aesoclatloa 
with  Communist  personalities. 

Edgar  Hoover  gets  In  Mr.  Truman's  hair 
more  than  any  Go%ernment  cffcial  In  Wash- 
Incrton.  The  Director  of  the  FBI  is  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  Communist  movement  is 
a  real  threat  to  cur  American  security. 
Harry  Truman  does  not  believe  that. 

The  Communists  have  carried  on  a  per- 
sistent campaign  of  diatribe  and  vilification 
against  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  This  organiza- 
tion Is  the  one  agency  In  the  country  that 
has  stymied  the  Stalinists  at  every  turn. 
Without  the  evidence  of  the  FBI  counter- 
agents  In  the  Commie  Party,  the  conviction 
of  the  11  Red  leaders  could  never  have  been 
attained.  The  stooges  of  the  Kremlin  want 
to  d.scredlt  Hoover,  destroy  the  FBI.  and 
be  relieved  of  any  effective  check  on  their 
own  actions  more  than  anything  else. 

For  political  reasons  President  Truman 
would  like  to  depose  Mr.  Hoover,  but  to  date 
he  has  not  l)een  able  to  do  so.  The  storm 
of  protest  In  Congress  and  among  the  puldlc 
would  be  overwhelming. 

Truman  has  no  sympathy  for  the  C:^m- 
munlsts.  We  are  convinced  of  that.  He  Is 
and  has  been,  however,  a  very  mistaken  man 
In  his  Judgment  of  the  menace  The  Pres- 
ident Is  as  much  concerned  tor  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  most  likely  more  concerned, 
than  any  ordinary  citizen.  But  he  is  also  a 
stubborn  man  and  would  like  to  reduce  his 
dislike  of  Edgar  Hoover  to  action  and  remove 
Mm.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Truman  previewed  the  anti-FBI  book,  as  It 
Is  reported  he  did  the  volume  written  by 
Jonathan  Daniels.  It  can  be  easily  assumed 
that  he  Is  not  displeased  with  Lowenthal's 
effort  to  smear  Hofiver  and  the  FBI 

These  two  Incidents,  a  speech  by  Philip 
Murray  and  the  publication  of  a  bock  reflect- 
ing the  administration's  opposition  to  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  are  separate  and  Isolated 
events.  Both,  however,  reveal  a  certain 
mental  attitude  toward  the  Communist  Issue 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  present 
administration  and  Its  most  avid  supporters. 
It  Is  evident  that  they  look  upon  the  late 
election  returns  as  merely  the  result  of  an 
off-year  protest.  We  l)elleve  they  are  wrong. 
Public  sentiment  has  shifted  and  crystallized 
on  this  subject  of  communism  and  political 
death  awaits  the  politician  who  has  not  yet 
tacogniaed  the  ttirn  in  the  tide. 


EvixT   UNTrxo  Statxs  Citizen    UwDra  Stxtot 

BT  FBI 
(Moscow.    In    English    to    North    America, 

November  20,  1950) 
(Commentary  by  Pavlov  "Thought  Control 
In  the  United  States") 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
Fascist  state  Is  the  liquidation  of  clvU  lib- 
erties and  the  establishment  of  jxillce  con- 
trol over  thought.  It  was  that  way  In  Fascist 
Italy  under  Mussolini,  and  things  were  the 
same  In  Nazi  Germany  under  Hitler.  Today 
these  atximinable  characteristics  of  a  police 
state  art  appearing  openly  In  the  United 
BUtea. 
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Control  over  the  thoughts  of  the  United 
States  people  is  the  primary  duty  of  Hoover 
and  his  G-men.  Making  use  of  the  dress 
of  •  •  •  declassed  elements,  the  FBI 
has  flooded  the  United  States  with  thousands 
of  paid  Informers,  spies,  and  provocateurs 
who  persecute  honest  citizens.  On  the 
pages  of  paper  you  will  often  come  across 
Hoover's  Iwastful  statement  that  the  FBI 
has  such  a  huge  dossier  of  material  that 
every  American  is  the  subject  of  study. 
There  are  fingerprints  for  every  single  one 
of  the  cases  In  the  FBI's  files. 

How  many  persons  are  Included  In  these 
flies  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  on 
Hoover's  own  admission  the  number  of 
fingerprints  Is  over  113.000.000.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  93.000,000  of  the  finger- 
prints are  those  of  people  who  have  cever 
committed  any  crime.  The  object  of  the 
work  of  the  FBI  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  suspicion  In  the  United  States. 
The  widespread  practice  of  tapping  telephone 
wires  gives  the  FBI  additional  material 
which  Is  used  to  compromise  people  who.  for 
some  reason  or  another,  are  undesirable  to 
Hoover. 

Harold  Ickes.  using  the  words  of  the  Lite 
Judge  Oliver  Holmes,  called  this  practice 
of  the  FBI  a  "dirty  business."  The  well- 
known  progressive  writer.  Howard  Fast,  said 
In  his  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Compass  that  It  has  become  the  customary 
thing  today  for  the  honest  and  Innocent 
United  States  people  to  be  thrown  into 
prison. 

HOOLIGANS   SPREAD  SPT  MAIinA 

You  listeners  probably  know  of  cases  where 
people  were  accused  of  disloyalty  and  were 
dismissed  from  their  Jobs  on  the  insistence 
of  the  FBI.  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to 
clear  himself  and  to  restore  his  good  name. 
These  people  did  not  even  know  who  was 
accusing  them  and  what  their  so-called 
crime  was. 

Hoover's  Fascist  hooligans  are  spreading  a 
spy  mania.  They  are  trying  to  Intimidate 
the  United  States  people  and  to  close  their 
mouths.  By  means  of  police  spying  and 
provocation  they  seek  to  break  the  will  of 
the  United  States  people  to  fight  for  peace 
and  their  rights  and  are  trying  to  turn  the 
people  Into  docile  tools  of  the  Imperialists 
whose  tasks  It  Is  to  unleash  a  new  world  war. 
Fascism  and  war  cannot  be  separated. 

Alongside  the  colossal  expenditures  for 
preparing  a  new  war  and  for  the  arms  drive, 
the  ruling  circles  of  the  United  States  are 
appropriating  huge  sums  for  the  fasclstiza- 
tion  of  the  state  apparattis.  More  than 
$100,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  used 
every  year  to  maintain  the  secret  service. 
The  Morgans,  Rockefellers,  and  du  Fonts 
need  f;uscism  In  order  to  force  the  United 
States  people  to  serve  without  a  murmtir  as 
cannon  fodder  for  their  criminal  adven- 
turous policy. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a 
growing  movement  of  protest  against  Fascist 
desixiilsm  The  United  States  people  have 
no  desire  to  be  docile  tools  in  the  hands  oX 
the  Fascist  warmongers. 


(From  the  Daily  News.  Washington  (D.  C), 
of  November  24.  ItSOj 

Capttoi.  Stttt 

(By  John  ODonnell) 

Washington.  D.  C.  November  23 — An  ac- 
cepted article  of  political  faith  among  all 
elected  officials  in  this  Capital  is  that  one 
certain  way  to  Invite  election  damnation  is 
to  say  an3rthlng  against  motherhood,  tha 
United  States  Marines,  or  J.  Edsar  Hoover. 

Truman,  Ijefore  the  election,  let  fly  with  a 
pettish  crack  at  the  marines  and  promptly 
made  his  penitential  pllgrimaee  to  Canossa 
by  way  of  visiting  a  Marine  Corps  conven- 
tion to  confess  the  error  of  his  way  and  ask 
forgiveness. 


Now  we  have  an  outright  critical  survey 
of  J.  Edgar  HiX)ver  and  his  FBI.  The  attack 
was  written  bv  an  individual  authoritatively 
reported  to  be  the  person  who  persuaded  one- 
tln-.e  Senator  Harry  Truman,  of  Missouri,  to 
seek  the  vice-presidential  candidacy  In  1944. 
The  volume  was  originally  scheduled  for 
publication  last  September  but  was  held  up 
until  after  the  November  7  elections. 

PBOVKJES    DEADLT    AMMUNITION 

More  Importantly,  it  is  the  best-docu- 
mented Indictment  on  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  police  In  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  { going  all  the  way  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  the  present)  that  has  ever  been 
compiled.  Advance  copies  were  placed  on 
the  desks  of  every  Member  of  Congress,  all 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  all  Wash- 
ington reporters  and  all  Important  adminis- 
tration officials,  within  the  last  fortnight. 

This  hasn't  happened  before.  It  suggesta 
that  distribution  of  deadly  ammunition  at 
the  moment  Is  part  of  Truman  political 
logistics,  designed  to  blast  J  Edgar  Hoover 
and  his  FBI  from  their  entrenched  post  of 
popular  esteem. 

The  book  we're  talking  about  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  by  Max  Lowen- 
thal. (New  York  WUllam  Sloane  Associates, 
Inc.;  559  pp  ;  S4  50  ) 

A     C.AREITX.     SKUXED     INDICTMrNT 

We'll  go  along  with  the  author  In  his  pref- 
ace and  his  publishers  on  their  dust-jacket 
blurb  that  every  statement  is  correctly  docu- 
mented and  that  he's  done  a  swell  Job  of 
research. 

Well  grant  that  Lowenthal  does  not  color 
his  material,  editorialize,  or  draw  conclu- 
sions. We'll  admit  as  truth  that  the  author 
is  a  conservative  In  the  most  profound  sense. 

But  when  they  say  that  this  heavy  tome 
Is  unbiased  and  purely  objective,  we'll  say 
It's  about  as  unbiased  and  objective  as  a 
carefully  drawn  Indictment  handed  down  by 
a  smart  grand  Jury  guided  by  a  skilled  prose- 
cutor. 

This  book  will  hurt  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
It  will  give  Hoover's  every  foe  in  Congress 
easy  access,  thanks  to  the  expert  and  au- 
thentic references  for  every  statement,  to  an 
anti-FBI  ammunition  dump. 

But  It's  unfair.  Lowenthal  has  certainly 
made  the  evils  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
investigation  force  live  after  them.  And  he's 
Interred  the  FBI  good  with  the  bones  of 
gangsters  he  doesn't  mention. 

a.\CKETS    OF    rWTNTIES    FOBGOTTTN 

It  is  all  right,  as  a  matter  of  erudite  source 
dredging,  to  recall  the  bonehead  (and  worse) 
activities  of  the  old  Department  of  Justice 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  days  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  Jittery  Attorney  General  A. 
^Ltchell  Palmer  or  Warren  Harding's  thieving 
and  cynical  Harry  Daugherty.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  two  William  J.'s — Piynn 
under  Palmer  and  Burns  under  Daugherty — 
headed  up  the  Bureau  But  why  blame,  by 
inference.  Hoover  of  today  for  the  sins  of  his 
predecessors? 

Where  Lowenthal  is  unfair  is  that  he 
doesn't  bear  down  on  the  fact  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  only  got  into  action  during  the  kid- 
naping and  gang-killing  racket  of  the  late 
twenties.  Until  Hopalong  Cassidy  galloped 
onto  the  national  scene,  it  was  the  G-man, 
and  top  G-man  Hoover  in  partictilar,  who 
captured  and  held  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
cans coming  of  age — and  incidentally  their 
parents. 

NO.    1    IX.IT:     FKrVTNXION    or    SABOTAGE 

After  all,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  kid- 
naping of  the  Lindbergh  baby  and  the  cap- 
ture and  conviction  of  a  Hauptmann.  Down 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  museum  today 
more  visitors  want  to  look  at  the  btUlet- 
creased  straw  hat  that  John  DUUnger  wore 
the  night  the  G-men  got  him  in  Chicago 
than  at  any  other  relic  in  the  Capital  of  the 


United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  Dec- 
laration o;  Indejpendence.  And  there  are  still 
in  the  memory  such  names  as  Pretty  B^y 
Floyd.  Karpis.  Lepke.  and  the  rest  of  the 
killers  of  the  bloody  era. 

WE  RE   SATE    SO   LONG    AS    rr'S   HOOVtS 

And  space  might  be  found  to  note — so  long 
a*  600  pages  of  type  are  used — that  there 
was  no  sabotage  here  in  the  United  States 
durine  World  War  II — and  this  was  Hoover's 
No.  1  "job. 

With  that  off  the  chest,  this  writer  will 
proceed  to  march  out  on  some  very  shaky 
ground  and  probably  get  l>ogged  down  in  an 
intellectual  swamp.  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  Lowenthal's  fundamental  premise  that 
any  Federal  police,  operating  with  the  power, 
secrecy,  and  millions  of  the  FBI.  is  a  poten- 
tial danger  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
So  long  as  Hoover  is  running  it,  we  feel  safe. 
We  can  think  of  50  persons  who,  if  they  ever 
got  Hoover's  present  job,  would  start  raising 
unshirted  hell.  The  FBI,  in  our  opinion,  is 
like  a  revolver.  If  you  or  a  pal  has  it,  OK, 
but  if  an  opp)oslte  number  has  It  and  you 
or  your  pal  is  unarmed,  then  you  can  expect 
to  sweat. 

Because  this  volume  Is  going  to  touch  off 
a  battle  in  the  next  Congress  which  will  be 
exciting.  Important,  and  reach  Into  the  lives 
of  every  citizen,  we'll  have  more  to  say 
about  It. 

[Prom  Human  Events  of  November  22,  1950 J 
Book  Events 

(The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  by 
Max  Lowenthal.  New  York:  William 
Sloane  Associates.  Inc.  $4  50.  Reviewed 
by  Walter  Trohan) 

By  mysterious  design,  best  known  to  the 
author  and  publisher,  copies  of  this  book 
sprouteii  on  the  desks  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Federal  Jurists  on  the  heels  of  a 
letter  from  a  Sloane  official  stating  "this  un- 
biased and  profoundly  conservative  ap- 
proach" would  lead  to  some  startling  conclu- 
sions on  the  FBI.  The  dust  Jacket  halla 
Lowenthal  as  a  conservative  m  the  most  pro- 
found sense  and  asserts  he  does  not  color  his 
material,  editorials,  or  draw  conclusions. 

Now,  because  the  book  adds  up  to  an  attack 
on  the  FBI,  which  can  be  expected  to  l)e  a 
standard  reference  for  years,  it  Is  fitting  that 
these  claims  to  conservatism  and  objectivity 
be  examined.  It  is  altogether  proper  and 
conservative  to  fret  over  the  possibility  that 
a  Federal  police  force  can  grow  Into  an  arm 
of  terror  In  a  police  state.  .When  such  fears 
parallel  Moscow  radio  attacks  on  the  FBI 
and  WTitlngs  of  notorious  Communist  front- 
ers.  one  can  ask:  "Who's  conservative  now?" 

Mr  Lowenthal  Is  a  wealthy  New  York  law- 
yer, who  has  been  weaving  In  and  out  of 
Washington  In  various  capacities  for  30  years. 
The  most  detailed  biography  of  Harry  S  Tru- 
man to  date,  The  Man  of  Independence, 
identifies  him  as  the  m.m  who  weaned  the 
President  from  the  realistic  thinking  of  Pcn- 
dersastism  to  the  rarefied  liberalism  of  the 
late  Justice  Louis  D  Brandeis.  Last  Sep- 
tember Lowenthal  acknowledged  varying  de- 
grees of  intimate  acquaintance  with  22 
known  Communists.  Red  spies,  and  notorious 
fellow  travelers,  including  .\lger  Hiss.  John 
J.  Abt.  Charles  Kramer,  and  Lee  Pressman. 
who  is  even  now  seeking  to  identify  himself 
with  conservatism.  Lowenthal  told  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee: 
"The  number  of  people  I  didn't  know  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  is  some- 
thing that  makes  my  hair  stand  on  end."  So 
much  for  the  new  conservatism. 

And  now  to  objectivity.  The  Jacket  claims 
that  for  every  quote  questioning  the  prac- 
tices or  efficiency  of  the  FBI,  Lowenthal 
quotes  the  FBI  reply  or  replies  of  FBI  de- 
fenders, including,  of  course,  J  Edgar  Hoover. 
This  reviewer  learned  that  net  one  question 
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wu  addressed  to  lieoT<t  or  the  PBI  by  Low- 
enthJtl.  And  tt  to  dtfletUt,  if  not  w«ll  ntgh 
ImpoMUblc.  to  find  «  kind  word  for  the  FBI 
la  Um  book.  However.  It  reek«  with  erlt- 
most  carefully  traced  to  •curce  In  the 
Mt  c€  aouro*  notss  m  nMny  a 
ir«  most  oartftilly  edited 
4o  ftt  th*  ttaxxt  acalnst  the  FBL 

Mueli  ta  made  at  an  investigation  of  the 
FBI  by  Robert  H.  Jackson  when  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice  wa«  Attorney  General.  Not 
on*  word  U  included  from  bla  report,  which 
emptiaalxed  the  fact  that  the  acta  of  every 
FBI  agent  are  subject  to  examination  by 
defep»*  lawyers.  Jackaon  said  that  if  civil 
llbarUcs  are  In  danger  in  thU  cotintry.  It 
la  not  by  the  PBI.  and  reported  that  with  a 
reeord  of  M  percent  convictions  in  caaea 
broosbt  by  the  FBI  not  one  caae  has  been  re- 
Teraad  by  an  appellate  court  because  of  third 
dec***  o*  other  Improper  treatment  of  de- 
fendants. Among  many  other  editings 
against  the  FBI  there  is  a  quotation  of  an 
by  former  Senator  Carl  Hatch,  but  no 
itlcn  of  a  virtual  retraction  2  days  later. 
Thus  kind  words  for  the  FBI  die  under  the 
Lowenthal  sclaaors. 

Lowcnthal  belabors  the  FBI  as  a  menace 
to  freedom  at  speccb  and  freedom  of  thought. 
At  the  sajne  time  he  oitlelaes  the  FBI  for 
not  being  efUctent  enough,  holding  that  the 
atoc&lc  spy  case  and  the  case  of  his  friend 
Htaa  shciiid  have  broken  sooner  In  his 
brief,  which  U  heavy  reading,  he  cites  a 
gamnt  of  raaea  from  Sacco-Vannettl  and  the 
world  war  raids  of  A.  Mitchell  Falmer  to  the 
Judy  Coplon  affair  as  offering  evidence 
against  J    Kdgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  today. 

Tne  verdict  of  this  reviewer  on  Lowenihal 
is  "not  guilty"  of  conservatism  and  "guUty" 
of  objectivity  against  the  I  HI. 

Mr.   VELDE      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  7>ld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  freiid.  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr  VELDE  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tlnRUi-shed  gentleman  for  the  fine  dis- 
sertation he  has  made  on  the  record  of 
Max  LowenLhal  in  this  book.  However. 
I  am  fearful  le^t  our  explanation  of  the 
fraud  in  which  he  was  engaged  when 
he  wrote  this  book  may  further  enrich 
his  pocketbook  by  the  sale  of  books  So 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  place  a  boycott  against  the 
book,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  by 
Max  Lowenihal.  This  gentleman  has 
had  his  snout  at  the  trough  of  the  New 
Deal  bureaucracy  too  long  now.  and  I 
would  recret  \cry  much  to  .see  him  fur- 
ther enriched  by  the  sale  of  this  book. 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations. 

Mr  DO\XE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genilemaii  yield!* 

M;-  RIVERS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinrui.shed  colleague  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Mr.  DOYLE  I  viish  to  Uke  this  oc- 
casion to  compliment  my  di.stinguishcd 
colleague  on  liie  Armt-d  Services  Com- 
mittee for  lhi:i  very  delighlful  and  ap- 
propriate treati.^e  on  thi.s  subject  I 
think  It  i.s  of  great  value  to  the  country 
to  have  at  thl.s  time. 

Mr  RJVFJIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  know  of 
no  mvire  tireless  and  Indefatigable  stu- 
dent of  government  or  more  patriotic 
gentleman  than  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Calilunua,  Hon* 
Clyde  Duvle. 


The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
RiviRs]   has  expired. 


Air  Power  in  the  Korean  War — United 
States  Muit  Plan  Strategy  on  Possi- 
bility of  Total  War  as  Well  as  Limited 
Aggression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.iJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
autumn  issue  of  the  Sperryscope.  a 
quarterly  magazine  published  by  the 
Sperry  Corp..  there  is  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  Air  Power  and  the  Korean 
War.  by  Lt.  Cren.  Idwal  H.  Edwards, 
USAF. 

I  call  the  attention  of  this  Congress  to 
General  Edwards"  article  because  it  is 
a  clear  statement  of  the  role  which 
American  air  power  has  played  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  by  a  leading  Air  Force 
general  who  is  now  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Operations. 

There  has  l)een  considerable  unin- 
formed criticism  of  thp  Air  Force  in  the 
Korean  War.  especially  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  jet  F-80  aircraft  as  contrasted 
with  slower  conventional  fighters.  Most 
of  such  criticism  has  been  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  tactical  support 
mission,  and  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Sug- 
gestions that  the  Air  Force  should  reduce 
its  emphasis  on  the  advancement  of  the 
air  warfare  are  suggestions  that  we  as 
a  Nation  court  disaster.  In  a  larger  Air 
Force  than  we  have  permitted  to  tie  built 
since  demobilization  began  in  1945.  more 
specialuation  could  be  permitted  in  air- 
craft. In  the  Air  Force  we  now  have, 
the  jet  F-80  is  a  more  versatile  and  ef- 
fective plane  than  the  slower  F-51  of 
World  War  IL 

Far  more  dangerous — but  equally  un- 
informed— is  the  criticism  of  the  nature 
of  the  Air  Force  we  have  maintained. 
Indeed  of  the  defense  establishments  we 
need  to  carry  out  our  basic  strategy.  As 
General  Edwards  succinctly  states : 

Wa  must  plan  our  strategy  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  possibility  of  totul  war  as  well  as 
of  limited  aggression  of  the  sort  which  took 
place  in  Korea. 

General  Edwards  puts  first  things  first. 
He  asserts  as  the  primary  aviation  need 
of  the  United  States  an  Air  Force  in  being 
which  is  capable  of  defending  our  coun- 
try against  air  attack.  We  must,  it  is 
true,  have  stratCKlc  air  and  tactical  air, 
Ja.st  as  we  must  have  an  Army  and  a 
Navy,  forward  bases  and  sea  communi- 
cations. Likewise  we  must  continue  with 
our  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  we  are  to  retain  superiority  over 
Other  nations  with  greater  military 
budgets  than  ours. 

General  Edwards  sxxms  up: 

Funds  recently  appropriated  in  accordance 
^ItU  liie  Presldeui  s  re^ommcudatlou  (or  la- 


creased  military  appropriations  should  per- 
mit the  buUdlng  of  a  force  capable  of  carry- 
ing Its  assigned  mission  Budget  requlre- 
menU  determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  approved  by  the  Joint  Secretaries,  ac- 
ee|»ted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  were  the  basis  for  the 
fund  Increases  recently  appiroved  by  Con- 
gress. These  funds  will  help  us  greatly  to 
expand  and  to  Improve  the  Air  Puree. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Edwards  has 
summed  up  very  well  the  situation 
affecting  our  Air  Force,  both  past  and 
present.  His  summary  is  a  dignified  an- 
swer to  uninformed  and  reckless  critics. 

Let  us  therefore  step  criticizing  the 
Air  Force  for  not  doing  what  we  never 
gave  it  funds  to  do  with.  The  record  of 
our  Air  Force  in  Korea  Ls  an  excellent 
one.  that  requires  no  apology.  General 
MacArthur  himself  has  stated: 

The  contribution  of  the  Par  East  Air  Forces 
in  the  Korean  conflict  has  been  magnificent. 
They  have  performed  their  mission  tjeyond 
all  expectations. 

Let  us  lend  our  efTorts  now  to  building 
up  the  Air  Force  to  the  strength  required 
by  our  involvement  in  Korea,  our  com- 
mitments in  Europe  and  ebewhere.  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  strategic  air 
force,  and  above  all.  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  air  force  adequate  to  meet  and  de- 
feat any  air  attack  made  against  the 
continental  United  States. 

General  Edwards  has  served  in  the  air 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  continuous- 
since  1918.  when,  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Service. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he 
was  in  command  of  Randolph  Field. 
Texas.  Ehinng  hostilties,  he  ."^erved.  on 
two  occasions,  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Training  on  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  and  al.-^o  as  Chief  of  StalT 
of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations 
in  1943.  He  was  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Army  An;  Forces  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean during  1944  and  1945. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  General  Ed- 
wards was  appointed  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in 
Europe  and.  in  August  1947.  Ijecame 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Personnel.  Head- 
quarters. USAF.  in  Washington.  His 
current  assignment  is  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Operations 

The  article.  Air  Power  In  the  Korean 
War,  is  as  follows : 

AiB  Pown  IN  TKx  KoazAN  Wax 
(By   Ll.   Gen.   Idwal    H    Edwards.   U.   8.   Air 

Force.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Operations) 

Those  of  us  who  are  primarily  concerned 
with  aviation  will  be  Interected  In  learning 
details  of  the  role  which  American  air  power 
played  In  the  Korean  conflict. 

When  the  aggreaalon  began  the  Air  Force 
planes  In  Japan,  stationed  there  on  a  basis 
of  occupation  requirements,  were  a  mixture 
of  Jet  Interceptors  of  the  F-«)  type,  light 
bombers  of  the  B-a6  type,  and  fighter  bomb- 
ers, alao  P-80's. 

The  F-«0  Is  not  the  ultimate  as  an  Inter- 
ceptor or  as  a  hghter  bomber,  but  It  has 
proved  itself  In  both  categories  as  an  effec- 
tive weapwn.  All  objective  reports  from 
K^  rea  support  the  fact  that  this  conclusion, 
b&sfU  upon  pciuxtlme  tests,  has  been  fully 
cuuOrmed  by  the  greater  test  of  the  war. 
The  F-ao  8  fought,  suffered  heavy  combat 
damivge.  and  returned  to  fight  some  more. 
Their  range  was  extended  by  Improvising 
large  wing  tanks  so  that  they  could  remain 
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te  tbe  battle  area  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  to  fight  close  to  the  ground  where  the 
highest  consumption  of  fuel  takes  place. 

The  Communist  Yak  plston-englne  planes. 
U5ed  early  In  the  battle,  were  driven  from  the 
air  and  then  were  destroyed  on  the  ground. 
In  fact,  the  United  Nations  had,  from  the 
beginning,  total  air  superiority. 

Because  of  the  completeness  of  the  air 
superiority  assured  by  our  jet  fighters,  we 
were  able  to  use  some  older  types  of  aircraft 
re:idi:y  avaUable  in  storage.  The  Wcrld  Wax 
II  pis:on -engine  P-51  and  the  twin  Mustang 
P-82  also  played  important  roles  In  ground 
attack  as  lighter  bombers  at  night  as  well  as 
day  Nary  and  Marine  piston-engtne  planes, 
too.  added  to  the  eSectlveness  of  close  sup- 
port. 

The  medium  bombers,  the  B-29's.  Joined 
In  the  land  battle.  At  the  outset  we  had 
twc-thtrds  of  a  group  or  B-29's  oa  Guam  that 
were  rapidly  moved  to  Gkinawa.  This  force 
was  agumented  by  additional  groups  of  B-2S's 
which  carried  out  the  fundamental  strategic 
purpose  cf  denying  the  Communist  aggressor 
his  sources  of  supply.  These  B-29's  were 
even  brought  Into  the  tactical  effort  and  jn 
many  occasions  bombed  concentrations  of 
troops,  bridges,  and  other  military  targets  In 
the  battle  area. 

There  was  seme  uninformed  aitlcism  rela- 
tive to  the  capacity  of  the  jet  F-80s  as  con- 
trasted with  slower  cccventional  fighters. 
such  as  the  World  War  II  F-Sls,  but  this 
criticism  was  based  on  a  misconception  of 
the  tactical  support  mission.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  F-60  Is  so  fast  that  It  could 
net  remain  long  over  the  battle  and  that  it 
obuld  not  hit  Its  target  as  well  as  the  slower 
F-51.  Such  a  suggestion  Implies  th.at  the 
Air  Force  should  reduce  its  emphasis  en  the 
advancement  cf  the  art  of  air  warfare  and 
return  to  the  slower  piston-engine  planes  of 
World  War  IL  Any  such  poUcy  wculd  be 
disastrous. 

The  first  task  of  an  air  force  Is  to  seek  ar.d 
maintain  air  superloruy.  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  having  airplanes  better  and 
more  sJtillfuiiy  used  than  are  the  enemy's. 
The  task  of  tactical  air  support  is  to  destroy 
targets  It  is  not  to  fly  slow  or  fast  or  to 
hover,  but  Is  solely  to  destroy  which  It  can 
do  best  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  enenvy  op- 
position. But  In  tactical  warfare  only  the 
modem  Jets  can  achieve  this  necessary  air 
superiority.  The  slower  piston-engine  planes 
Of  World  War  II  against  enemy  jets  would 
fare  no  better  than  did  the  Taks  acainst 
our  F-60's.  If  the  enemy  had  used  Jet  planes 
to  contest  our  superiority,  we  wotild  soon 
have  found  out  the  Importance  of  our  Jets 
in  unmistakable  terms. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  must  not 
be  specialization  In  the  types  of  planes  with 
which  the  Air  Force  must  be  equipped — 
especially  In  the  tactical  field.  I^en  though 
planes  are  adaptable  and  can  be  us<»l  for 
purposes  other  than  their  primary  mission, 
the  kind  of  Air  Force  we  need  will  have  to  be 
equipped  w4th  specialized  planes.  Some  of 
these  will  be  designed  for  all-weather  Inter- 
ception, others  for  close  support,  others  for 
deeper-ln  attack  bombing  and  strafing,  and 
other?  for  night  and  bad  weather  support 
missions.  The  characteristics  needed  for 
each  of  these  functions,  of  course,  varies. 
There  may  weU  be,  »lth  an  Air  Force  of  stif- 
flclent  size  to  permit  such  degree  of  special- 
ization, a  role  for  slower  planes  for  s<3me 
purposes.  But  any  suggestion  that  the  Jet 
wUl  not  be  heavily  relied  on  tn  the  future  Is 
Incorrect.  To  deny  this  Is  to  deny  progress. 
Equally  Incorrect  would  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  specialized  events  of  the 
Korean  aggression,  and  ideas — based  on  such 
a  misunderstanding — as  to  the  nature  of  the 
defense  establishment  we  need  to  carry  out 
oxir  basic  strategy.  We  must  plan  our  strat- 
egy to  take  cognlamnce  of  the  paaslbllity  of 
total  war  as  well  m  of  limited  aggression  of 
VCm  sort  vtUch  took  place  in  Korea. 


The  United  States  must  have  in  be;ng  an 
Air  Force  which  is  capable  of  de'endine  coir 
country  against  air  attack.  We  must  build 
up  and  improve  our  defense  ccntrcl  <ir.d 
warning  devices,  our  installations,  and  our 
Intercepting  farces  which  wUl.  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  blunt  any  air  attack  made 
against  the  continental  United  States. 

We  must  likewise  have  In  being  an  Air 
Force  of  unmistakable  pcr»tr  which  will 
destroy  the  enemy's  capacity  to  fight  In  the 
event  that  he  makes  the  mistake  of  starting 
an  aggressive  war  against  cur  free  world. 
This  mtsjxM  we  must  maintain  a  strategic 
Air  Force  that  is  unmistakably  good.  We 
must  waste  no  resource;  we  must  spare  no 
effort  to  see  to  It  that  this  strategic  force 
constitutes  a  defensive  countermeasiu-e  of 
such  violence  that  It  vrtll  make  it  clear  to 
anyone  who  thinks  of  attacking  us— or  the 
society  cf  which  we  are  a  part — that  this 
would  be  a  most  mistaken  thing  to  do. 

Finally,  we  must  maintain  the  lines  of  sea 
communications  as  free  as  possible  from 
enemy  attack  and  strengthen  the  defense  cf 
the  free  world  based  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  arrangements.  But  this  Is  a  politi- 
cal matter  as  well  as  a  military  matter.  It 
requires  determination  to  defend  our  com- 
mon society,  even  at  the  cost  of  heavy 
sacrifice. 

In  recognizing  the  tasks  confronting  our 
Air  Perce,  we  understand  tliat  there  are  many 
things  which  liave  to  be  done  to  strengthen 
our  air  arm.  We  must  build  those  Installa- 
tions, acquire  the  eqiupment.  and  train  cur 
personnel  and  units  to  a  skill  which  will 
nukke  otir  Air  Force  capable,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  science,  cf  carrying  out  its 
task.  Funds  recently  appropriated  In  ac- 
cordance Tith  the  President  s  recommenda- 
tion for  Increased  nUUtary  appropriations 
should  permit  such  a  capability  force. 
Budget  requirements  determined  by  the*~ 
Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff,  approved  by  the  Joint 
Secretaries,  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  forvrarded  to  the  President 
were  tSe  basis  for  the  ftmd  Increases  recently 
approved  by  Congress.  These  funds  will  help 
us  ereatly  to  expand  and  to  Improve  the 
Air  Force. 

But  In  addition  to  building  up  such  an 
Air  Force  In  being  we  must  also  search  out 
and  continue  to  search  out  every  possible 
deficiency  in  our  air  establishment — in  our 
bases,  our  installations,  and  our  planes,  and 
In  the  training  of  the  men.  and  everything 
else  that  goes  to  make  up  an  Air  Force.  Our 
Nation,  and  Indeed  all  of  the  free  world, 
longs  for  the  time  when  that  free  world  has 
the  power  In  heme  sulBcient  to  guarantee 
peace  and  security  In  this  air  age. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  Versos  Max  LowentLal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    T     ?.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr,  Speaker,  the  recent 
book  of  Max  LoT^enthal.  which  purports 
to  be  an  objective  study  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  place  the  blame  for  the  ex- 
cesses in  the  so-called  Red  raids  of  1919- 
20  upon  J  Edgar  Hoover,  ■who  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  FBI  by  the  late 
Harlan  Piske  Stone,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  raise  his  voice  In  protest  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  raids  were 
carried  out. 


A  real  authority  of  that  period  and 

tr.ose  instances  was  the  iate  Louis  Post. 
V  ho  served  as  Asz:--izrA  Secretary  of 
Labor  durinc  that  period.  In  recounting 
the  events  of  the  time  :n  a  book.  The  De- 
portations Delirious  cf  N.neteen-Tweniy. 
1ST.  Post  aowhere  singles  Mr  Hoover  cut 
for  censure.  In  fact.  Mr.  Hoovers  name 
does  not  even  appear  in  the  index  to  il.is 
book.  The  following  revealing  statement 
appears  jn  page  49,  which  clearij-  saigles 
tne  late  William  J.  Fiynn  cut  as  the  one 
responsible  for  the  acnviues  of  the  thea 
Bureau  of  Invesugation; 

Althougn  Congress  d.d  not  at  nnce  mp.ke  as 
larw  an  aoproprlatlon  as  the  At-.orney  Gen- 
eral  asked  for.  it  made  one  in  June  and  an- 
other in  December  which  aggrecated  more. 
V.'uh  these  funds  at  command  the  private 
detective  .vhom  the  Attorney  General  had 
elready  selected  to  manage  the  esoteric  ac- 
tivities of  the  Red  crusade — his  name  being 
WUltam  .t.  Piynn — a  man  whom  at  an  appro-- 
piiations  hearing  he  described  as  "the  great- 
£s  anarchist-exf«rt  in  the  United  States." 
one  who  'kn'>ws  all  the  men  of  that  class" 
fiid  "cca  pretty  nearly  call  tiaem  by  name." 
turned  tho  Department  of  Justice  into  aa 
agency  for  stimulating  the  popular  delirium 
»hlch  the  postal  bombs  of  the  preceding  May 
end  the  explosions  of  June  had  generated. 

Later  these  Incidents  were  investigated 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  they  fa'led  to  fix 
responsibil'ty  for  these  events  upon  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

There  is  another  source  of  informa- 
tion which  sheds  light  upon  Mr.  Hoover's 
role  in  those  days.  I  am  sure  that  this 
-source  during  that  period  was  not  preju- 
diced on  Mr.  Hoovers  behalf  as  he  was 
one  of  Bostons  outstanding  attorneys 
who  represented  many  of  the  aliens  ar- 
rested. I  refer  to  the  late  Morris  Kat- 
zeff.  who  was  assisted  in  his  defense  of 
the  aliens  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  Prof  Zachariah  Chaffee  On  June 
11,  1940,  Mr  Katzefl  wTote  me  in  detail 
regarding  Mr.  Hoover's  role  in  the 
Mitchell  Palmer  raids. 

Ml.  Hoover,  who  served  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
1919  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  1921.  had  no 
connection  with  the  raids.  His  role  was 
to  handle  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  legal  proceedings  which  followed. 

I  herewith  submit  portions  of  the  letter 
of  Mr  Katzefl: 

BosTOX,  M.«ss  .  June  11.  1940. 
C-Tieressman  Cri.Li.H. 

Was*::n^ton.  D  C. 
Mt  De.*8  Co .nceessm\n:      •      •      •     I  wish 

to  say  that  I  hare  persor.a!  flr!?t-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  that  Mr  J  Edear  Hoover 
played  In  the  so-called  New  Er.eland  raids 
upon  alleged  Communists  m  1920  I  wai 
counsel  for  ."some  of  them  immediately  after 
January  2.  1920  and  before  many  days  were 
ever,  I  was  retained  by  a  committee  that 
called  Itself  New  England  Defense  Confer- 
ence, to  represent  433  men  and  women  who 
were  held  at  various  police  stations  and  ether 
concentration  places,  and  who  were  eventu- 
ally herded  together  at  Deer  Island  at  Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

1  represented  them  all  through  the  pre- 
limina.'->-  hearings  at  the  Island  conducted 
by  immigration  inspectors,  assisted  by  agents 
cf  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  these 
hearings  lasted  for  about  5  months. 

I  vr:is  personiUly  present  at  all  of  these 
hearings,    after   they    is-ere    allowed    to    have 
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counsel  I  h»d  numerous  conifrrnctn  dur- 
ing Ihne  months  with  local  tmmlgr«t»on 
»UThonu«  at  Boston.  Mr  Skefllnjrtoi:  and 
bu  acatstiin^.  Mr  6  lUjvan,  as  »pil  »»  with 
Xht  Department  ol  JuaUcc  agent*  m  .  haj-if« 
a<  tbcM  CMM  Ld  New  England.  I  hai  sev* 
«r«l  oonXcr«xo«a  with  Lbe  then  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  WUaon.  and  still  many  more,  with 
tht  Asalrtant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr    Ix>uU 

r  Post 

At  serernl  of  these  conferences  Mr  J  Edcar 
Hoover  wa«  present,  but  I  never  received  the 
lilHii Wli in  tliat  be  was  the  man  who  ^ve 
liMlllH  Ikini  to  the  local.  New  Ensland  and 
^ft|iV««  Department  ot  Jiistlce  agenu  or  Im- 
Bifnttlon  Inspectors. 

Mr.  Louis  P.  Post  In  his  Uttle  book  enutled 
"•The  t)ept>rtatlon  Dellrtum  or  1900. "  tells  at 
great  length  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  agents  .  f  the  Department  of  Justice,  un- 
der the  guidance  and  Insplrntjon  ol  the  then 
Attorney  Cieneral  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 

At  the  conclusions  oj  the  hearincs  at  Deer 
Island  I  fl!ed  sereral  petitions  In  the  Fed- 
eral IXstrict  Court  for  the  District  nf  Massa- 
chusetts for  writs  of  habew  ctirpus  and  the 
hearings  held  l>efare  Mr  Justice  Anderson 
ot  tht  local  appellate  dlriston  consunned.  I 
fe«ll*ve.  at>out  20  to  25  full  court   days 

At  these  beartngs  I  was  asaisted  by  Mr. 
Lawret^ce  Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 
now  a  )ud^  of  a  district  court  hereabouts, 
and  I  had  tAe  Invaluable  assistance  of 
Zacharlah  Chaffee.  pr<  lessor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard Law  Bch<x.>l.  as  well  as  by  Prof  Felix 
rranklurter.  now  JusUce  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cotirt.  both  at  whom  appeared  as 
anxicl  ctirlac. 

During  the  time  very  Interesting  dlsclo- 
suras  were  made  corKernlng  the  conduct  of 
tba  Department  of  Justice  In  the  organiidng 
and  executing  of  thaae  raids. 

We  obtained  and  read  Into  the  record  at 
that  trial  the  oriprlnal  Instructions  iflven  by 
the  Dapartment  of  Justice  at  Waahlngton  to 
the  loeal  Dapartment  of  Justice  a<(ents.  and 
It  appears  unmistakably  th.^t  these  'rOers 
were  issued  by  one  Burke  mho  was  then  the 
chief  of  some  department,  and  who  was -Mr. 
Boorer's  chief   at  the  time. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  find  among 
old  papers  In  my  ofltce  an  original  copy  of  the 
typewritten  opinion  of  Judge  Anderson, 
from  which  1  enclose  for  your  Information 
copies  of  these  instnicttons. 

I  spoke  to  Mr  Hoover  once  or  twice  at 
Waahlnfrton  in  1920  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  raids  were  carried  out.  the  utter 
lawlaataeas  of  the  entire  transactions,  and  I 
dii  recall  distinctly  that  he  deplored  these 
eosuUtions  as   much   as  did  counsel   for   tlie 

there  are  so  few  persons  who  were 
Intimately  connected  with  the  case  who 
could  speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of  personal 
knowledge,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  this  let- 
ttr  to  you  for  sueb  UM  ai  you  can  make  of  It. 

Ttaa  cases  are  rapertad  In  the  Federal  Ra- 
ports  and  are  entitled  WtUt*m  T.  Colyer  v. 
Uenrf  J.  Skrfflngton,  Morris  Katie ff  t  Henr^ 
J.  SkeflKfton.  and  mcire  cases  of  Jforrii 
K*Ueg  V.  Henry  J    Skeffington. 

The  voituntnous  records  of  the  eTldence 
taken  in  trial.  1  believe,  were  turned  over 
some  time  after  the  case  was  disputed  of,  to 
Mr  Post,  who  on  one  ot  his  visits  to  Boston 
called  on  me  snd  asked  for  thera  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  write  the  book  mentioned 
above. 

I  will  appreciate  It  If  you  will  either  make 
copies  of  these  Instructioru  or  return  the 
fame  to  me  at  some  later  date. 

I  axn. 

Respectfully   yovu-s. 

Moaaiii  Katlxtt. 


Military  Streafth  Cannot  Be  Maintained 
Witkont  a  ResefToir  of  Trained  Man- 
power Available  for  Service — Message 

of  Secretary  of  Defense  Marthal!  to  the 

American    Lesioa    Statinf    tbc    Urfcnt 
Need  for  Uoivertal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
bOiure  Secretary  of  Defense  George  C. 
Marshall  welcorr.ed  the  mrmbers  of  the 
NATO  defense  committee  at  their  meet- 
inir  in  Washington,  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  American  Legion  convention  that 
wa.s  htld  in  Los  Angeles  tlic  week  of 
Ocu^ber  the  8th.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  that  Secretary  Marshall  had  in 
mind  when  hf  prepared  his  challenginR 
message  to  the  American  Legion  I  can 
well  believe,  however,  that  he  was  antici- 
pating the  scheduled  meetlns  with  for- 
eign defense  ministers,  and  his  own  obli- 
gation as  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
greatest  and  sironKest  Nation  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  oreranization. 
His  primal y  task  would  be  to  prove  to  the 
leaders  of  other  countries  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  make  its 
full  contribution  to  the  collective  forces 
that  will  be  required  to  implement  the 
recommendation.s  of  the  NATO  defense 
committee  mtH-ting. 

In  hi.s  mes.sage  to  the  Americrn  Leeion 
Secretary  Marshall  stressed,  therefore, 
continuing  need  for  the  support  the  Le- 
Kioa  has  always  given  to  the  prepared- 
ness measures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  specifically  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
univer.-:al  trainins. 

I.i  the  world  today.  Secretary  Marshall 
warned,  militarj'  strength  Is  the  one 
factor  that  supports  our  foreign  policy 
and  that  [revents  war.  It  is  also  the 
surest  way  to  hasten  victory  when  war 
breaks  out.  as  war  iroke  in  Korea  5 
months  ago. 

Military  strength  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  a  reservoir  of  tramed 
manpower  available  for  service.  General 
Marshall  maintained  this  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  as- 
serted this  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  And  Secretary  of  Defense 
BCarshall  has  now  repeated  this.  Are  we 
to  ignore,  then,  the  advice  and  earnest 
plea  of  the  man  to  whom  we  have  given 
mor'^  honors  and  more  varied  responsi- 
bilities than  an>'  other  man  in  our  time? 
Or  are  we  going  to  be  impressed  by  his 
sincerity  and  consistency,  bj  his  experi- 
ence and  his  wisdom,  and  take  heed  of 
his  warning;  "It  must  be  done." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Amt-rican  Legion  was 
Impressed  by  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
De.'ense  Marshall,  and  retained  m  its 
platform  a  strong  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  uiuvers;il  military  training. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress,  before  it  comes  to  the  end 


of  iUs  se.s.sion.  to  heed  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary Marshall  and  find  the  means,  in 
spite  of  present  and  immediate  require- 
ments, for  initiating  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  Uaining  to  vive  us  that 
reservoir  of  trained  manpower  so  essen- 
tial to  our  future  defense  and  to  the 
requirements  of  our  participation  in  the 
NATO  program 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  in  the  Record  Secretary 
Marshall's  summary  of  his  position,  and 
earnest  plea  for  a  strong  United  States: 
To  ttie  Americon  Legion  Convention  at  Los 
Angeles 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  In 
person  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  loyal 
support  the  Leclon  has  always  given  to  the 
preparednPis  measures  and  to  urge  your 
wholehearted  efforts  to  give  this  country  the 
strength  It  needs  In  the  critical  future  we 
now  face. 

In  the  past,  our  military  succespes  have 
Invariably  been  received  with  an  excess  of 
optimism  and  an  lmmedia;e  reaction  to  re- 
duce our  Armed  Pfirces  or  limit  their  further 
development  This  wa*  the  case  to  a  ereater 
or  lesser  degree  following  almost  every  suc- 
cess we  had  In  the  la.st  war.  beglnnlr.e  with 
the  victory  in  TMnlsia  The  immediate  re- 
action to  the  Korean  campaign  seems  to  in- 
dicate repetition  of  this  unfortunate  habit 
of  ours.  But  this  time,  with  your  most  ac- 
tive help.  I  hope,  we  must  not  give  away  to 
the  heavy  pressures  to  relax  our  vigilance  or 
emasculate  our  strength. 

In  the  world  today.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  mili- 
tary strength  seems  the  moet  essential  factor 
In  the  support  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
of  dlfBctilt  negotiations,  and  It  seems  for  the 
moment  to  be  the  best  means  to  prevent 
Diar — also  the  surest  viay  to  hasten  victory 
If  war  should  befall  us. 

To  maintain  a  stronr  military  posture 
through  the  yearn  Immediately  ahead  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  wrecic  our  economy,  it 
is  mandatory  that  we  create  and  maintain  a 
reservoir  of  trained  manpower  av-iilable  for 
service.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  some 
system  of  universal  military  training  I  will 
not  go  Into  the  arguments  In  this  message. 
You  already  know  them  well.  I  am  sure,  but 
they  never  have  been  more  Impressive  to  me 
than  they  are  today,  and  I  am  certain  they 
will  he  tomorrow. 

In  March  1M8.  as  Secretary  of  State.  I  said 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate: 

•T  see  no  possible  way  financially  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  military  posture  except  oa 
the  foundation  of  universal  military  training. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  has  t>een 
confused  by  discussion  of  amounts,  require- 
ments, administration  and  various  conflict- 
ing beliefs.  The  clear-cut  Issue  is  whether  or 
not  this  country  will  stand  before  the  world 
for  at  least  the  next  5  or  10  years  in  a  posi- 
tion appropriate  to  its  leadership  In  further- 
ing the  perpetuation  of  free  governments, 
and  avoiding  their  transition  Into  police 
states." 

In  my  final  report  as  Chief  of  SUff  In  Sep- 
tember 1945.  I  made  a  special  and  earnest 
plea  for  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a  syctem 
of  universal  military  training  Last  June  we 
found  ourselves  of  a  sudden  la  a  situation  In 
Korea  where  the  issue  of  trained  manpower 
was  of  momentous  Importance.  Now  that 
that  particular  crisis  seems  moderated  to 
some  degree.  I  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  recognize  this  urgent  need  and  sdopt  it 
as  a  national  policy.  Just  how  we  can  best 
Join  the  present  Imperative  requirement  for 
selective-service  action  with  the  initiation  of 
some  system  for  universal  military  training 
I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say.  But  one  way 
or  another,  it  must  be  done.     Past  proposals 
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win  undoubtedly  have  to  be  materially  al- 
tered to  meet  the  serious  situation  into 
which  we  have  gotten  ourselves  by  past  fail- 
ures to  act  In  time.  But  I  hope,  with  your 
help,  that  we  can  manage  this  time  to  over- 
come the  vigorous  opposition  of  small  minor- 
ities that  have  dominated  the  decision  in  the 
past,  and  finally  do  what.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
so  much  to  the  vital  Interest  of  the  American 
people,  not  to  mention  the  world  at  large. 


That  Peace  May  Come — An  Original 
Poem  by  Loraine  Hunhngton  Miller,  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIIOP.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Monday,  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  at  the 
much-publicized  and  emphasized  ob- 
servance of  United  Nations  Day  at  the 
ceremony  which  was  held  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  city  hall  there  was  read  the 
following  original  poem  by  the  author, 
Loraine  Huntington  Miller: 

That  Peace  Mat  Comz 
(By  Loraine  Huntington  Miller) 

Can  deadly  bomlw  of  hydrogen 

Create  good  will  among  all  men? 

Or  planes  that  race  the  stars  in  flight 

Bring  peace  more  lasting  than  a  night? 

The  spark  that  lifts  us  nearer  God — 

That  malces  tis  more  than  earthly  clod — 

That  questing  flame  n>ay  well  con.sume 

The  earth  and  all  sons  of  her  womb, 

Unless  we  use  it  as  the  Lord 

Planned  when  from  the  animal  horde 

Be  set  man  apart  by  giving  him  scul. 

That  by  love  he  might  control — 

Not  by  man-made  weapons  hurled. 

But  by  love — control  the  world. 

Let  us  employ  that  Inner  force 

By  contact  with  its  mighty  source. 

Let  us  as  a  nation  pray; 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day 

Let  church  bells  ring  at  8  o'clock 

Prom  timber  line  to  salty  dock — 

Wet  from  the  spread-out  fishing  seine — 

From  Florida  to  rocky  Maine. 

From  Boston  to  the  Golden  Gate, 

Ring,  sweet  bells,  purge  us  of  hate. 

Ring,  carillon.  In  Gothic  tower. 
While  in  the  misty  morning  hotir 
Bell  buoys  answer  from  the  sea. 
And  birds  praise  Gcd  in  every  tree. 

Ring  out.  bell  cast  by  Paul  Revere, 
Above  New  Eingland  church  austere. 
Above  a  clock  tower,  quaint  and  square. 
Where  strikes  the  hour  for  this  our  prayer. 

Ring,  mission  bells,  from  adobe  wall. 
Wak'.ng  dim  aisles  that  recall 
The  feet  of  Serra  as  he  trod 
The  suffering  paths  that  led  to  God. 

Ring,  bells  In  graceful,  pointed  spire. 
Designed  by  Wren,  and  rising  hicher 
Than  feathery  elm  and  sliver  birch 
That  wea^e  lace  shadows  on  the  church. 

Ring.  teUs  for  coUege  girls  and  beaus. 
In  old  brick  chapels,  weathered  rose. 
Ring,  bells,  while  we.  th?  Nation,  pray: 
"In  God  we  trust.    Guide  us  each  day. 
Give  us  the  power  to  know  the  right 
And  make  of  It  our  pilot  light. 
Let  each  of  us  strive  hard  for  peace 
Within  otir  hearts  and  u.'ver  cease. 


For  we  alone  can  cor.q'jer  hate 
In  home  and  town  and  sovereign  State, 
As  we.  the  Nation's  people,  are. 
So  is  our  flag,  each  stripe  and  star. 
"And  give  us  leaders,  strong  and  true, 
Who  knew  no  other  God  than  You, 
Send  straight,  sure  men  in  our  great  need. 
Who  humbly  pray  and  proudly  lead; 

'May  we  and  they.  In  faith's  rebirth. 
Inspire  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
To  trust  the  God  in  every  man, 
And  seek  with  us  a  better  plan 
To  live  together  as  a  whole — 
Each  a  part  of  infinite  soul. 

"O  heed  this  prayer,  O  Lord.     Amen." 

While  church  bells  ring,  each  morn  again. 

At  8  o'clock,  across  this  land. 

From  valleys  green  to  desert  sand. 

Let  our  Nation  bow  in  prayer 

That  peace  may  come  lor  ail  to  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  so  cordially  re- 
ceived and  is  such  a  timely  and  inspiring 
Interpretation  that  I  feel  honored  to  be 
permitted  to  have  it  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  also  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  great 
Congress.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
know  the  author  for  many  years  and.  on 
the  occasion  of  this  poem  being  read  in 
public  on  United  Nations  Day.  she  ex- 
plained to  me  that,  while  she  was  a  firm 
believer  in  preparedness  and  adequate 
military  strength  as  deterrents  to  war. 
she  also  felt  the  real  end  of  wars  for 
mankind  forever  must  come  through 
spiritual  means. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.'i  Tre« 
Fam 


Stop  Chinese  Communists  in   Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH   CA20LINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegrams: 

Congressman  Bstson. 

Congressman  from  South  Carolina, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Plejise  use  your  influence  and  ability  for 
General  MacArthur  to  be  given  authority  to 
use   everything   at   his   disposal   to   stop   the 
Chinese   Communists   that   are   killing   our 
precious  boys,  and  do  not  allow  Britain  to 
bring  us  into  any  kind  of  a  so-called  agree- 
ment   with    the    Chinese    Communists    and 
Russian  Communists,  as  there  is  no  truth  In 
them.     Last  but  not  least,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  no  right  to  be  heard  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Eaki.  p.  Pattuc,- 

State  Superintendent  of  the 
Churches  of  God  of  North  Caro^ 
Una,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


No\i:mbeb  30.   1950. 
Mr   Earl  P.  Paclk. 

State  Superintendent, 

The  Churches  of  God  of  North 
Carolina.  Charlotte.  N.  C: 
Reurtel.  Christian  civilization  was  never 
subjected  to  a  more  severe  test  than  now. 
The  hour  is  at  hand  when  every  known  force. 
Including  atomic  bomb,  should  be  promptly 
utilized  to  preserve  the  last  remnant  of  free- 
dom. I  have  and  shall  continue  to  do  my 
utmost  in  this  important  day. 

Joseph  R.  Bbtson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REiIARK3 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTH   C.^ROL:NA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1950.  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carohna.  the  Honorable 
BrsNET  R  Mavbaxk,  delivered  a  timely 
and  significant  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.'s  tree  farm  in  Berkeley 
County,  s.  C.  He  paid  well  deserved 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  group — a  group 
which  is  doing  somethins  to  conserve 
one  of  our  most  vital  natural  resources — 
the  tree— and  a  ?roup  v.hich  is  such  an 
indispensable  a.sset  to  our  rxatiorial  econ- 
omy and  defense.  To  those  members  of 
this  fine  group,  re.sponsible  for  such  a 
visionary  pro.iect.  I  too  want  to  add  my 
humble  congratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
Senator,  as  follows: 

The  Eiemocratlc  admin  titration  under 
President  Roosevelt  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  governmental  e3crt«  In  1932  Among 
the  Important  moves  that  he  made  from  his 
active  mind  and  understanding  heart,  was 
the  directive  through  the  Forestry  Service  of 
the  National  Oovernment.  This  encouraged 
farmers  and  other  land  owners  to  plant  trees 
and  put  their  lands  into  tree  crops. 

The  CCC  camps  were  organized  at  this 
time.  Tliese  served  the  double  purpose  of 
employment  of  young  men.  the  development 
of  new  forests,  and  protection  ol  the  exist- 
ing standing  timber.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fact 
that  great  emphasis  was  given  to  the  de- 
velopment and  conseraition  of  this  great 
national  resource  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  happy  fact  that 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C  .  to  Savannah.  Ca  .  trees  can  grow 
to  commercial  size  in  less  time  than  in  any 
other  known  area  in  the  world  Here  in 
South  Carolina  mention  should  certainly  be 
made  of  the  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Nation-wide  forestry  development  by  the  late 
P  A  Silccx.  As  you  know  he  was  a  native 
of  Charleston  who  was  appwinted  Chief 
Forester  of  the  Uniied  States. 

It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  that  many  problems  of  re- 
forestation. soU  conservation,  and  soil  ero- 
sion were  brought  to  the  boards  attention 
and  they  constructively  aided  in  all  of  the 
problems  submitted  to  it  in  this  field  of  re- 
6p)onsibility.  When  the  resources  of  the 
pulpwood  supply  in  South  Carolina  were  fully 
realized,  the  important  necessity  for  the 
lai. downer  was  a  nearby  market  which  would 
enable  the  seller  to  obtain  a  profitable  f .  o.  b. 
price  for  his  product.  When  I  was  mayor 
ol  Charleston  the  West  Virginia  Paper  &  Pulp 
Co.  were  seeking  a  site  near  Charleston  to 
loc.'.te  a  plant.  Pulp  mills  require  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  water  and  their  needs  were 
greater  than  the  existing  water  supply  which 
the  city  ol  Charleston  could  furnish  The 
city  of  Charleston,  realizing  the  far-reach- 
ing l)enefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in  this 
area  contracted  lor  the  construction  of  the 
Edisto  tunnel  which  assured  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  good  water  indefinitely.  This  expend - 
Itiire  by  the  city  ol  Charleston  represented 
an  Investment  of  •1.000,000  or  more. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  fraktljr  apimcUU  Um  eooperatlon  I  ir- 
ertvad  M  •  mnntvr  a(  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
mtnltTmtaep  trom  tb*  Wwt  VirgirJa  Ptper  * 
Folp  Co..  tbc  InfmatVonal  Paper  Co .  and 
ctlNn.  Dm  tODCtlan  of  Uw  ^Kterml  Oorem- 
■HSt  ifccwM  b«  to  MlM  tB4l<ldu>li  and  cor- 
porattoaa.  wlMS  iMeHaary-  to  maintain  the 
f  ree-entarprta*  ayMam.  Prlrat*  enterprlae  in 
Souib  Carolina,  botb  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate, baa  ahown  tnitlaUve  and  rUlcn  and  tha 
reaaoni  for  today 'i  ceremonies  U  another  ctI- 
deskea  of  tntaUlceBt  planning 

In  Saotti  Caralina  Umber  u  one  of  the  blg- 
foor  cropa.  ranklrc  aacond  onlj  to  cottoc  In 
n-iMttf  raloa.    It  atandi  well  atwrc  tobacco 

Sovtb  Oarottnali  foraata  produce  raw  ma- 
tcruia  vortb  •123.000.000  a  year;  the  proc- 
d.  wood  adds  orer  •ISO.000.000:  35.000 
nt  cmptoypd  full  time  In  South  Caro- 
ttna'k  foreat  ladnatrtea.  At  least  100  000 
other*  dtp«n<  on  fonst  tndiistrles  for  a 
aa;or  put  oT  thalr  IMac.  Tba  tmooo- 
MO  forest  Indiatry  of  8oaUi  CaraUna  ranks 
only  to  textile  in  economic   Impor- 


Mearlj  12.000.000  acrea  In  South  Carolina 
are  focest  lAnd.  That  Is  more  than  60  per- 
omt  of  tba  State's  entire  area.  The  fcrcsta 
of  the  State  are  divided  amonf  mor;  than 
100.0ro  ownera  (108.170  IndtTlduals  and 
tmwuk\.  Ttaava  an 'only  a  few  largr  boldlntrs. 
Many  owners  bava  woodlands  of  20.  30.  or  40 
•ersa;  tbe  average  holding  amonf  smaller 
owBata  la  70  acres. 

fltooe  1930  the  number  of  aavmlUs  In  tha 
8tat«  baa  doubled.  Production  of  wocd  pulp 
haa  jumped  from  100  tons  a  day  to  m:!)re  than 
2.000  tons  a  day  The  products  of  the  foreau 
are  In  icreater  demand  today. 

But  South  Carolina  must  meet  a  heavier 
demand  for  timber  products  with  lees  tim- 
ber than  waa  irrowmg  on  the  land  a  decade 
ago.  Acccrdlng  to  the  forest  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Srutheastem  Porcst  Ezperl- 
tUon  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  forestry,  the  total  volume  of 
■O  KMtnd  treca  In  South  Carolina  decllntrd 
•  pareent  from  193S  to  1M7.  Pine,  which 
provides  the  bulk  of  the  Umber  producta, 
declined  C  percent. 

In  aaw  timber  (timber  of  the  sizes  and 
kinds  suitable  for  lumber)  the  decline  waa 
10  percent  Pine  saw  timber  decraaaad  13 
percent.  On  the  southern  coastal  plain  tbe 
decUiie  In  s.^w  timber  was  25  percent. 

Thu  decUne  la  timber  volume  took  place 
In  spite  of  a  12-perc'.>at  increase  in  the  acre- 
age of  forest  land  Prom  1936  to  1947  the 
area  of  commercial  forest  land  Increased 
IJOO.000.000  acres  Most  of  this  Increase  was 
due  to  wannHnit  cropland  being  abandoned. 
Nearly  8JO0MO  acres — two-flftba  of  the 
forest  land — Is  poorly  stocked  AlthougO 
South  Carolina's  Industries  depend  mainly 
on  pine,  hardwoods  are  replaclnie;  pines  on 
many  areas.  In  the  Sand  Hill  area  some 
400  000  acrea  of  plneland  has  gon»  over  to 
scrub  oak  State-wide,  the  average  quality 
of  timber  is  declining  The  average  tree  in 
194€  contained  15  percent  leM  net  b-iard-foot 
volume  ihai^  tbe  average  tree  In  1938.  Cull 
traea  have  Increaeed  In  number  One-fifth 
of  the  trees  now  growing  in  South  Carolina 
are  culls. 

Nation-wide,  the  story  Is  much  the  same. 
Of  the  country  g  461.0OO.CO0  acres  of  com- 
mercial loreil  land.  75,000.000  Is  virtually 
Idle  AltboUKh  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  have  three-fcurths  of  the  commercial 
forest  land,  one-third  of  all  our  aaw-tlmber 
is  now  concentrated  on  6  percent  of  the 
forest  land  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  The 
quality  and  alze  of  the  timber  ^ave  deterlo- 
ruted  over  large  areas. 

Timber  le  betng  cut  from  the  forests  faster 
than  It  !s  ifrowlnjf  It  Is  reported  that  more 
than  hair  of  al!  timber  cutting  In  the 
L'nl'ed    .Stales    U   pcxjr   or   destructive. 

Althoufh  the  United  Statea  Is  one  of  the 
leadir.K'  Natl  ns  In  forest  area  and  In  kinds 
ol  Uif.'ul  timber,  we  have  since  the  war  Im- 


ported more  lumber  and  wood  pulp  than  we 
have  exported.  That  means  we  are  consum- 
ing more  forest  products  than  we  produce. 

But  there  Is  Indeed  a  world  ahortage  of 
timber,  capeclally  of  the  suftwccds  used 
for  coDatmctlon  lumber.  The  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Crganlzatlcn  of  the  United  Nations 
reports  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
forests  receive  neither  care  nor  protection. 
In  the  face  of  ever-mcuntlng  needs  for  wood, 
the  world's  forests  are  steadily  diminishing. 

If  South  Carolina  Is  to  benefit  from  lu 
large  area  of  forest  land  In  more  Jobs,  more 
rssourcea  to  return  taxes,  and  more  general 
Income  for  all.  that  foreat  land  must  be 
made  to  provide  the  neceaaary  basic  timber 
supplies  permanently  and  continuously.  A 
permanently  prosperous  industry  and  an  ex- 
panding economy  for  South  Carolina  or  for 
the  Nation  cannot  be  built  upjn  diminishing 
resourcea. 

Poreet  growth  In  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where In  the  Nation  must  be  built  up  and 
kept  up. 

Forest  land  can  be  managed  so  that  It  will 
grew  and  yield  successive  crops  of  good  tim- 
ber. The  averacre  yearly  growth  rate  can  be 
Increased  and  the  quality  cf  the  growing 
•tock  can  be  Improved  through  gcod  for- 
estry. 

The  tract  of  land  we  are  dedlcatlna:  trdsy 
la  to  be  devoted  to  surh  continuous  produc- 
tion. The  company  that  owns  thla  land  la 
to  be  commended  for  iu  progresslveness  and 
foresight  In  pledging  thU  land  to  forestry. 

Good  forestry  shoutd  be  applied  on  mil- 
lions and  millions  more  acres,  all  over  the 
country.  Every  possible  public  and  private 
aid  and  encour  a  clement  should  be  given  to 
the  extension  of  good  forestry  practice.  The 
Federal  Government,  the  St.tes.  the  forest 
indUEtrles.  and  the  individual  forest  owners 
should  unite  in  aggreeatve  action  to  build  up 
our  forest  resources  and  see  that  they  are 
w.:e!y   managed. 

Forest  resources  are  needed — for  more  than 
lumber  and  paper.  One  of  the  greatest 
values  cf  foresta  concerns  the  control  of 
v.ater.  Ifuch  of  our  Nation  sutlers  from  Roll 
erosion  and  Ooods  and  sedimentation.  0.x;d 
forest  growth  alTords  excellent  protection 
a./alnst  such  losses.  It  Increases  the  ability 
of  the  sail  to  take  in  and  store  water  Ey 
maintaining  good  forest  conditions  wp  can 
assure  ourselves  not  only  of  good  timber  but 
aiao  better  control  over  runofT.  lersened  sell 
erosion,  leacened  aUtlng  up  of  stream  chan- 
nels and  oC  reierTolrt.  and  greater  recharge 
of  valuable  underground  fresh  water  sup- 
plies. 

The  world  today  requires  th.'.t  we  make  and 
keep  ourselves  strong.  Purest  resources  are 
among  the  essential  elements  of  our  na- 
tional  strength. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  forest 
resources.  The  recent  6-year  plan  for  the 
development  of  forestry  U  reported  to  pro- 
vide for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
trees  on  an  area  exceeding  the  entire  forest 
area  of  the  British  lales.  The  volume  of 
timber  production  was  planned  to  attain  by 
1950  a  59-percent  Increase  over  1940.  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  at  pres- 
ent maintains  12  forestry  Institutes,  15 
special  forestry  reawu-ch  Institutions,  and 
many  scores  of  experlmenUI  stations  and 
latxjratories  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  thla  country  we  have  plenty  of  good, 
potentially  productive  forest  land,  probably 
enough.  If  we  put  It  to  work  and  handle  it 
wisely,  to  meet  our  timber  needs  perma- 
nently and  abundantly. 

The  dedication  of  this  340.000  acres  to- 
fJay  Is  a  go«xl  step  In  the  right  direction. 
But  good  ft>re«try  practice  must  be  applied 
to  nearly  a  thousand  million  times  that 
much  land  if  our  forest  resources  are  to  be 
built  up  as  they  should  be. 

Charles  H  Flory.  State  forester  of  South 
Carolina,  has  said  that  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Improved  forest  practices  It  la  en- 


tlrely  possible  that  the  anjiual  rate  of 
growth  m  South  Carolina's  forests  could  be 
increased  from  the  present  averege  of  ICO 
board  feet  per  acre  per  year  to  300  or  even 
400  board  feet  Nation-wide,  the  average  an- 
nual timber  growth  per  acre  probably  could 
be   at   least   doubled. 

In  the  Interest  of  our  national  secority, 
and  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing economy,  we  should  take  the  necersary 
steps,  promptly  and  aggressively,  to  do  eo. 


Debts,  Deceits,  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

(  r 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   lUV/A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEi^'.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txcend  my  remarics  in  the  Re-- 
CRD.  I  Include  the  followinK  letter,  and 
an  address  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  to  the 
United  States  Juiiior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

JUMIOa  CUAUBCR  OF  CoMMracK. 

Sutcrnbcr   12.   J950. 
Representative  Prw  F   JrMsrw. 

House  Office  BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAX  B'jn:  Thanks  a  lot  for  the  letter  you 
sent  way  back  last  Hay  27  regarding  the  ta'k 
Herbert  Hoover  made  complimenting  tl.e 
Jaycecs  for  their  worl:  on  operation  efflr.ency, 
the  program  urging  adoption  of  the  Hoo'.cr 
CommlEsloa   findings. 

In  that  letter  you  refer  to  the  possibility 
oi  inserting  this  tal'.  in  the  Conjrxssional 
Rxccao.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion and  I  know  the  Jaycees  throughout 
the  country  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  recording,  which 
was  broadcast  over  31  stations  from  Maine 
to  Callforn.a. 

Also   enclosed   is   a   copy   of   the   talk   Mr. 
Hoover  later  made  before  the  Junior  chambir 
national  convention.    Perhaps  it  cculd  alio 
be  Included  in  the  Conuxxssional  Rzccko. 
Sincerely, 

GEOaax  W.  Mattox. 
Member,  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.  Shenandoah,  loua. 

T».\NscriPT  or  RkcotDiNO  by  HzRBrRT  Hoovn, 
Masch  24,   1950 

Gentlemen  of  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Junior  chambers  are  doing  a 
v.Tliant  Job  In  creating  public  interest  In  the 
reports  of  the  Commission  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government.  You  have  put  a 
vitality  Into  this  crusade  that  only  youth 
can  do.  It  is  a  crusade  for  intelligent  reduc- 
tion in  the  huge  coet  ol  government.  It  la 
a  crusade  to  clear  the  track  for  competency 
in  the  multitude  of  Federal  acUvltle-.  It  is 
a  nonpartisan  crusade.  It  is  a  Job  for  citi- 
zenship rather  than  partisanship. 

There  are  byproducts  of  this  crusade  Just 
as  Important  as  winning  these  reforms  them- 
selves. It  is  a  great  public  educational 
campaign  on  the  processes,  the  meanings,  the 
dangers,  and  the  values  of  government. 
You're  giving  a  great  laaMn  In  civics  and 
good  government. 

In  a  larger  sense  this  Is  a  crusade  to  make 
democracy  work.  There  Is  much  apprehen- 
sion that  it  may  fail.  Many  believe  that 
bureaucracy  has  got  so  big  that  It  cannot 
be  controlled. 

Now  you  may  have  confidence  you're  mak- 
ing progress.  The  two  reforms  of  the  unlfi- 
cation  of  the  armed  services  and  general 
services  of  the  Government  are  already  en- 
ac'pd  The  unification  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices already  resulted  In  great  savings.     The 
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general  services,  by  consolidating  buying, 
building  controls,  etc..  are  already  In  action 
with  Important  savings  and  Increased  effi- 
ciency. A  number  of  other  minor  reforms 
have  been  perfected. 

The  Commission  proposed  many  more  re- 
forms of  great  Importance  that  have  not  yet 
been  enacted.  There  Is  naturally  opposi- 
tion. There  are  some  Government  agencies 
who  hesitate  to  give  up  their  ve.sted  habits 
and  their  vested  interests  and  the  cuts  in 
the  number  of  their  emploj'ees.  They  are 
steadfastly  for  reform  In  all  the  other 
departments. 

And  there  are  pressure  groups  who  sup- 
port the  objecting  bureaucracies  and  who.  I 
regret  to  say.  misrepresent  and  distort  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  To  clear 
up  these  misrepresentations  and  carry  the 
debate  straight  to  the  people  Is  the  great 
mission  that  you  have  undertaken.  And 
this  is  no  academic  discussion.  You're  deal- 
ing with  matters  that  concern  every  cottage 
in  the  land.  Tot.'re  engaged  In  a  great 
national  service,  and  you  re  doing  it  well. 

Debts.  DEncrrs.  and  Taxes 
(Address  by  Herbert  Hoover  before  the  UnltPd 
States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chi- 
cago. Til..  June  16,  1950) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  owe  to  you  a 
debt  for  the  support  you  have  given  to  re- 
organizing the  executive  machinery  of  the 
Government.  There  are  even  more  reasons 
for  public  appreciation  of  your  organization. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Government  expenditures,  deficits, 
and  taxes  to  Jobs  and  to  national  life. 

Today  we  are  blessed  with  some  kind  of 
prosperity.  Whatever  kind  it  is,  we  a'il  want 
stability  without  inflation.  V  e  want  a  sys- 
tem that  finds  Jobs  for  l.OCO.OOO  new  workers 
each  year. 

DEncrrs  n»  ctNiRAL 

In  1932  I  did  the  sufTerlng  from  an  un- 
balanced budget.  The  reverberations  of  a 
European  panic  had  pulled  the  tax  revenues 
out  from  under  us,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  make  large  recoverable  loans  to  support 
our  credit  structure.  Outside  these  subse- 
quently recovered  loans  our  modest  deficit 
was  about  $1,000,000,000.  In  the  midst  of 
this  grief,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  denouncing  our 
dehclt,  made  an  uncomfortable  remark  to  the 
effect  that,  too  often,  liberal  governmenta 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  deficits. 
However,   we  only   heard   this  remark   once. 

About  this  time.  Lord  John  Maynard 
Keynes  came  up  with  hts  new  Intoxicant 
of  deficit  spending  In  years  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  had  a  good  political  flavor.  Hav- 
ing got  the  habit,  we  keep  drinking  in  times 
of  presumed  prosperity.  With  the  exception 
cf  2  years  In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  we 
have  had  deficits  and  increasing  debt  for 
t'-l  17  years  since  Keynes  helped  us  out. 

The  consoling  answer  of  the  inebriated 
Is  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
Government  debt.  They  say,  "We  owe  It 
to  ourselves."  Any  government  which  foU 
lows  this  wlll-o'-wlsp  will  sometime  break 
Its  neci  over  the  precipice  of  inflation.  Some 
have  already  done  so. 

Dtncrrs  in  prospect 

We  cannot  appraise  these  questions  with- 
out using  facts,  figures,  and  the  word  "bil- 
lions." But.  to  be  sure  the  billions  I  men- 
tion are  tree  of  political  bias,  I  use  only 
these  from  Democ-atlc  Senators. 

Senator  Hakxt  Btro  says  that  If  we  In- 
clude rU  Federal  expenditures,  both  In  a.nd 
outside  of  the  President's  form.il  budeet, 
they  will  amount  to  about  »44.0OC.0O0.0OO 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  with  a  deficit  of 
about  $5,000,000,000.  Our  State  and  local 
expenditures  amount  to  about  $15,000,000.- 
000.  That  would  be  around  $30,000,000,000 
oX  various  current  government  expenditures. 


Beyond  this  Senator  McClei-Lan  calculates 
that,  U  all  the  recommended  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  passed.  It  will  Increase  the  annual 
Federal  expenditures  by  $20,000,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,000  more.  Even  without  thla 
phantasmagoria  of  a  promised  land,  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  -probably  be  greater  next 
year,  and  there  are  also  powerful  urgings  to 
State  and  municipal  governments  for  in- 
creased expenditures. 

THE    FIVE   QtTESnONS 

Five  questions  arise  about  all  this: 

1.  Who  pays  these  taxes? 

2.  Can  taxes  be  sufficiently  Increased  to 
meet  these  deficits? 

3.  Will  deficits  not  lead  to  more  Inflation? 

4.  Can  expenses  be  reduced? 

5.  What  stands  in  the  way  of  reductions? 
It  Is  these  five  questions,  plus  the  activities 

of  the  different  breeds  of  collectlvtsts,  which 
plague  the  American  people  today. 

WHO    PATS    THE    TAXES? 

•'Who  pays  the  taxes?  "  Here  we  enter  a 
land  of  twilights  and  illusions.  We  can  U- 
lumlnate  it  somewhat  if  we  divide  the  tax- 
payers Into  the  aheep  and  the  goats.  The 
sheep  are  the  families  who  have  a  gross  In- 
come of  less  than  $7,000  a  year  before  taxes. 
The  goat.s  are  those  who  have  a  gross  Income 
of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  Various  studies 
show  that  almost  80  percent  of  governmental 
revenues  come  from  the  sheep.  It  also  shows 
that  each  sheep  family  on  the  average  pays 
about  $1,400  a  year  In  taxes  and  deductions. 
Therefore  even  the  $7,000  top  figure  for  the 
aheep  Is  not  $7.CC0. 

CAN    TAXES    BE    I-VCHEASFD    TO    METT    THESE 

DEFicrrs? 

I  suppose  taxes  coidd  be  lncrea.<^d  until  the 
whole  population  can  no  longer  buy  enough 
food  or  clothes.  The  real  question  Is  how 
far  our  people  can  be  taxed  and  still  have 
Jobs  and  a  decent  standard  of  living.  We 
can  apply  four  tests  as  to  whether  the  patient 
can  stand  any  mere  tax  mixtures. 

First.  Because  of  the  average  $1,400  annual 
taxes  on  the  sheep  families,  a  large  number 
of  them  are  already  prevented  from  reaching 
the  standard  which  the  Labor  Department 
Insists  IS  desirable. 

Second.  But  how  about  the  goats  who  have 
gross  Incomes  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year? 
The  answer  is  easy.  IX  the  Government  con- 
fiscated their  entire  personal  Incomes,  it 
would  not  pay  the  present  Federal  deficit — 
and  that  does  not  Include  Senator  Mc- 
Clellans  phantasmagoria  of  a  promLsed 
land. 

Third.  One  of  the  lllu-^lons  of  our  times  Is 
that  corporation  taxes  come  from  the  stock- 
holders. Sometime  the  American  people  will 
reaiire  that  corporation  taxes  are  passed  on 
to  the  customers,  who  are  the  sheep.  Other- 
wise the  corporations  would  In  the  end  go 
bankrupt. 

Therefore,  any  substantial  Increase  In 
taxes  must  come  by  shearing  more  from  the 
sheep. 

Fourth,  It  Is  my  belief  that  even  present 
taxes  are  so  draining  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple into  the  Government  as  to  undermine 
new  Jobs  for  the  future.  It  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  present  Government  take  as 
theoretically  over  60  percent  of  the  peoples 
savings  after  deciucting  the  cost  of  a  possible 
decent  standard  of  living.  With  Senator 
McClellan's  phantasmagoria  the  Govern- 
ment take  would  be  over  80  percent. 

The  fact  that  taxes  have  already  definitely 
shrunken  venture  and  equity  cnpital  for 
small  business  would  seem  to  be  proved  when 
the  Government  proposes  to  furnish  such 
capital.  Never  before.  In  165  years,  did  small 
business  depend  on  Government. 

That  Is  also  proof  that  the  Government 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  source  of 
capital  and  credit.  To  which  the  Socialists 
applaud. 


Big  business  can  finance  Itself  by  borrow- 
ing money,  especially  while  the  Government 
is  Infiating  credit.  Eut  big  business  only 
employs  about  25  percent  of  the  warklng 
population. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  our 
economy  stand  substantially  more  taxes  and 
still  make  substantial  progress?"  Is  Just  sim- 
ply "No."  unless  you  believe  a  collectlvlst 
state  is  progress. 

WILL  DEyicrrs  lead  to  mobe  xnelation? 

Financing  Government  deficits  by  bc.-row- 
In:?.  If  continued  long  enough,  has  only  one 
end — Inflation.  That  has  teen  proved  by  a 
dozen  nations. 

We  ourselves  have  already  decreased  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  by  about  60 
percent,  and  we  are  stiil  creeplnp  alone  that 
road.  The  5-cfnt  telephone  c?ll  end  the  5- 
cent  fare  have  already  gone,  and  the  5-cent 
candy  bar  has  shrunk.  A  new  round  of  In- 
flation U  now  appearing  in  direct  or  Indirect 
waze  and  salary  Increases  and  rising  com- 
modity prices. 

If  we  keep  on  this  road,  we  are  certain  to 
reach  the  President's  Ideal  of  $4,000  a  year 
to  every  famUv  But  It  will  not  have  $1,000 
purchasing  pcwer. 

To  this  quest  ion  of  further  Gnvernment 
borrowing  to  meet  deficit.*,  my  answer  Is  that 
it  Is  the  road  to  disaster  for  every  cottaee  In 
the  land. 

CAN  WE  Kmvcz  e:.penses' 

The  next  question,  "Can  we  reduce  ex- 
penses'"'"     To  that,  the  answer  is  '  Yes  " 

The  first  move  In  that  direction  Is  to  stop 
Senator  McClellan  s  phantasmagoria  In  its 
tracks.  That  Is  easy  if  we  lake  a  holiday  In 
new  Government  services  until  the  deficit  Is 
overcome.  No  doubt  many  things  the  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  are  desirable.  Most 
every  family  would  like  to  add  desirnble 
thinpB  to  Its  living.  But  gfttlng  them  by 
borrowing  money  Is  the  way  the  old  home- 
stead was  lost.  Most  families  shy  ofT  that 
method.  And  the  Government  should  be 
even  more  shy,  or  It  will  come  to  a  bad  end. 

The  second  and  m.ost  simple  device  to  re- 
duce expenses  is  for  Congress  to  cut  proposed 
expenditures  to  the  very  bones  of  necessity; 
also  to  suspend  the  sport  of  log-rolling  and 
pork  barrels. 

We  are  penerally  told  that  these  enormous 
Government  expenditures  and  detcits  are 
mainly  the  inheritances  of  tiie  war  and  ca.T- 
not  be  helped.  It  is  true  that  of  the  nresent 
budget  of  $44,000,000,000,  about  $32,000,- 
000.000  go  to  pay  Interest  on  the  debt,  vet- 
erans, national  defense,  and  sulisidies  to 
other  countries  to  keep  them  comfortable  In 
the  cold  war  Those  Item.s  have  been  in- 
creased  15  percent  In  the  la.st  3  years. 

To  eet  some  look  at  expenditures  not  cre- 
ated bv  the  wars,  and  to  avoid  any  partisan 
flavor,  we  may  sfirt  from  a  Democratic  fiscal 
year  of  17  years  a?o.  This  nonwar  part  of 
the  Government  has  Increased  expenditures 
400  percent  in  17  years  and  50  percent  in  the 
last  3  years.  No  amount  of  claims  that  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  has  decreased 
or  that  the  population  has  Increased  can  ex- 
plain ihet-e  Increases. 

REOaCAJflZATION   OP  THF  EXECXTIVl  B&ANCH 

The  third  way  to  recuce  expenses  Is  the 
more  eJicient  organization  and  the  cutting 
out  of  waste  in  Government  on  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  Reorganization  Commission. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  admini*. 
tration.  the  Congress,  the  Citizeiis  Commit- 
tee, and  such  organizations  as  yours,  we  have 
already  made  substantial  progress  In  these 
reforms  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  major  accomplishments  are: 

Unification  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

Reorganization  of  the  State  Department; 

Unification   of  the  Genera!   Services; 

Reorganization  of  the  Gove^i^iasnl  mer* 
chant  marine. 
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t  tktf  mooey.     In  ftdditlcn. 
at  minor  reforxu  b«ve  been  •<> 


■mx    TO    BO 

We  itUl  bar*  many  m*Jor  refcrms  to  ac- 
kplteb.    Xbej  Iztdude  our  propoMOs: 

1t>  rMPi»B*w  tbc  whole  dTfl  MTVlcc  into 
-to-800tfna«  ciireer  aerrlo*  based 
It  vltb  JOKtlo*  and  cncouracamant  In 
Tk*  «q>ei1cnced  cbairman  of 
our  tMK  MViet  wihMtUttegly  stated  we  could 
■av*  10  percent  at  tbe  Fsderal  parrcOl.  Tbat 
would  be  a  UttI*  Item  ot  tOOOjOOO.OOO. 

To  put  tbe  biadttttng  and  aoooiintlng  of 
tbt  OoTtnimeat  od  a  basliicss  bMte.  Tbera 
would  b*  Maay  mwta^  p<— n<>a  tf  tte  Got- 
at  cculd  aaa  MMlf  In  tbe  mirror  oi  an 
acoouuUoc  ifil*  III- 

To  orpu&lze  the  post  otfice  into  a  modern 
btHtttCM  concern,  wltb  management  free 
from  polities,  ^'itb  tbis  reform  and  seme  In- 
ci— i  In  ratas  to  aperlal  ooaunercLal  users. 
I  beUerc  tts  tfcActt  of  half  a  btlllon  could 
be  crvercom«*. 

To  recrf  aniz*  lb*  structure  of  tbi;  Depart - 
OMnta  ot  Treasury.  Agriculture.  Ommerce. 
Labor.  Interior,  and  Bousing  ao  that  each  of 
them  bea.  cbeek  by  jowl,  the  agencies  de- 
voted to  a  related  major  purpose.  That 
would  fix  rffsponsibUity  for  policies,  create 
balances,  eliminate  overlaps, 
and  waste  Inevitable  In  actlvl- 
tics  now  scattered  ail  over  the  Government. 
The  chairman  of  only  one  cf  tkose  ta^k 
fM«a»  saM  that  •^OO.obo.COO  cculd  be  saved 
by  that  one  unification. 

Unify  the  Government  Hospital  S<?rvice8  so 
as  to  eave  foxir  or  five  hundred  mlllicn  dollars 
of  unnecessary  constroctSon  now  authorized: 
at  tlie  same  time  to  provide  better  medical 
•errke  and  better  preparedness  for  war 

And  there  are  scores  of  other  ref ornis  which 
are  pointed  at  greater  efficiency  for  less 
money 

These  recommendations  were  founded 
upon  7  years  of  study  by  18  task  forces 
comprised  ot  Independent  leading  men  and 
women  df  saqwrience  whose  rep>orts.  recom- 
aaendatkms.  and  reasons  are  open  to  every- 


Tbese  reforms  are  In  the  lap  of  the  gods  In 
Washington  and  the  pressure  groupe  at  home. 

WHAT    BTANIIS    XN    THS    WAT    OW    IZSVCTION    OF 
UXPINDrrCEES? 

The  next  question  is,  What  stands  In  the 
way  uf  these  reforms  and  reductions? 

Orer  25  years  ago.  I  served  on  a  Commis- 
sion of  Reorgiinizatlon  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  saw  th'jse  nrforms  go  to  tbelr 
doom.  At  that  time  I  attended  their  burial 
with  the  following  remarks: 

"•  •  •  Practically  every  single  Item 
has  raet  with  opposition  from  some  vested 
oAcia..  or  U  has  disturbed  some  vested  habit. 
and  offended  some  organized  minority.  It 
has  aroused  the  pMid  propagandists.  All  of 
them  are  in  favor  of  every  Item  of  reorganl- 
eat!  n  except  that  which  affects  the  activity 
1.1  which  they  are  speciaiiy  Interested  In 
the  aggregate,  tbeae  directors  of  vested 
habits  and  propaganda  surround  Congress 
with  a  confusing  fog  of  opposition.  Mean- 
while, the  Inchoate  rolce  of  the  public  gets 
Dowbare  but  to  swear." 

But  we  are  dclng  better  this  time  than  25 
yearn  ago.  as  we  had  little  public  or  congres- 
stonal  support  at  that  time. 

anwwtg  otir  public  supiKirters,  your  organ- 
iMtloa  has  given  tts  fine  energies  to  educat- 
ing the  mlagtUded  lay  members  of  obctruct- 
IBC  prcasur*  grcaps. 

I  may  take  a  parable  fr^ra  Dr  Flemmlng. 
A  Boy  Scoutmaster  w.i5  caMiag  the  roll  of 
bis  troop  as  tu  what  g<.>c>d  deed  each  had  per- 
formed during  the  week.  AJl  passed  except 
fuur.  Tlie  scoutmaster  toM  the  four  to  go 
at  once  and  come  back  in  the  afternoon, 
each  »'Uh  a  g  >od  deed  to  report.  When 
they  retu.'Tied.  the  fl:st  replied  that  he  had 
heipcd  a  lu^y  acroas  the  iitreet.     The  ^ecoud. 


third,  and  fovirtb  made  the  same  reply.  The 
stispldotis  scoutmaster  inquired  if  this  was 
all  abovit  the  same  lady.  The  first  boy  re- 
plied. "Tea.  sir.  She  ought  to  have  crossed 
but  slM  icfoaed  to  go.  It  took  all  four  of 
us  to  gcft  hsr  orer." 

ntOWLTMS  CEEPCX  TV  tXORCANIUTTO:? 

But  tbe  problems  which  face  us  In  fiscal 
questions  are  deeper  m  American  life  than 
recrganizaUon  of  the  executive  departments. 

Wi  need  to  make  an  appraisal  of  some  of 
the  forces  which  produce  these  dangers  from 
expenditures,  deflclts,  Inflatlcn.  and  drain- 
age of  sarings  into  the  Government. 

It  is  possible  to  denounce  public  officials 
for  all  thcas  dangers  and  Ills.  But  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  p-ubllc  officials  get 
elected  because  they  satisfy  their  constitu- 
ents. Among  their  constituencies  are  the 
special  groups  who  want  something  from 
the  Treasury.  Many  of  them  are  on  guard 
to  protect  their  members  from  losing  estab- 
lished privilege.  They  all  wear  the  clothing 
of  public  Interest  They  are  active  In  elect- 
ing their  man  while  the  other  citizen  sleeps. 

We  bitterly  fought  special  privilege  in 
business.  This  Idea  of  special  privilege  in 
groups  ts  a  more  modern  development. 

There  are  probably  230.000  voluntary  as- 
sociations In  the  United  States  of  some  kind 
or  another,  most  of  which  give  voice  for  or 
against  something  of  public  Importance. 
Except  for  the  collect! vl^ts.  they  are  one  of 
the  essential  foundation  piers  under  the 
American  system  of  life.  They  perform  mil- 
lions of  services  In  developing  public  under- 
standing and  public  actlcn.  They  also  serve 
the  country  by  neutralizing  each  other  before 
the  congressional  committees. 

The  number  of  associations  Interested  In 
Increasing  or  preventing  the  decrease  In  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  Is  very  small,  prob- 
ably not  50  of  much  coniequence.  but  they 
are  a  pKiwerful  minority. 

Nor  do  all  these  pressures  come  from  the 
voluntary  associations.  The  municipalities 
P-'CEs  the  State  governments  and  the  State 
governments  the  Federal  Government. 

If  such  an  unexpected  thing  were  to  hap- 
pen as  all  these  groups  keeping  their  hands 
off  expenditure  questions  and  these  reforms 
In  government  fcr  12  months,  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  election  districts,  the  Con- 
gress would  do  a  great  Job  not  only  In  de- 
creasing expenses  but  In  the  common  Interest 
of  the  Nation. 

MOXALS  AS  WELL  AS  ECONOMII^ 

There  is  something  else  Involved  in  all 
this  problem. 

Out  of  the  war,  as  from  all  wars,  the  Na- 
tion has  bad  a  spell  of  moral  and  spiritual 
sickness.  It  has  been  a  period  of  great  cyni- 
cism. With  the  lowered  moral  reslst.mce  of 
this  period,  unfair  burdens  have  been  placed 
en  the  people  by  particular  groups.  Too  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
cuse, "They  got  theirs;  we  will  get  ours,"  or 
Franklin's  remark  about  "God  helps  those 
Who  help  themselves." 

But  If  Ben  were  alive  today  he  would  say, 
"Freemen  were  not  created  by  drives  of 
pressure  groups  on  the  Public  Treasury." 

CONCLUSION 

Nations  must  inevitably  suffer  from  their 
mistakes  But  their  survival  depends  upon 
their  will,  their  courage,  and  their  moral  and 
spiritual  Qber.  If  these  qu.iUtles  live,  unbal- 
anced budgets  and  Ideological  disputes  can 
be  but  a  passing  froth  on  the  surtace.  The 
rise  of  American  civilization  was  out  of  a 
pe<jple  of  such  qualities.  It  has  been  sick  but 
it  Is  not  lu  Its  decline  and  fall.  All  around 
us  we  see  signs  of  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  In  the  oncoming  youth. 

There  is  a  dlfBcult  word  I  could  use  here — 
atavism — that  Is,  ths  latent  qualities  which 
we  Inherit  from  our  ancestors.  They  are  com- 
ing back.  Such  organizations  aa  yuurs  are 
their  eipresslon.  In  you  lie  our  hopes  and 
our  couhdence. 


Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  and 
tbe  Preparedness  Subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEACUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho5e  of 
U.S  who  have  carefully  followed  the  work 
of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  are  very 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee which  is  a  part  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  His  subcommitteo 
has  been  intere.sted  in  obtaining  facts 
about  our  defease  program  and  when  by 
extensive  hearings  it  is  determined  that 
some  Government  agency  or  official  has 
made  some  error,  the  committee's  only 
concern  Ls  to  see  these  faults  corrected 
and  to  avoid  similar  ones  in  the  future. 

Senator  Johnson's  preparedness  sub- 
committee has  demonstrated  in  many 
ways  that  it  is  after  the  facts  and  not 
the  newspaper  headlines.  In  several  in- 
stances, I  understand,  some  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  officials  had  been 
dragging  their  feet  on  .some  part  of  the 
defense  program  when  they  learned  that 
this  subcommittee  was  looking  into  their 
activity  or  lack  of  activity  and  this  very 
fact  has  resulted  in  appropriate  action 
being  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the  leadership  dem- 
onstrated by  Senator  Lyndon  Jokn:cm 
and  his  subcommittee  which  will  result 
in  our  Nation  t)ecoming  militarily  pre- 
pared and  able  to  defend  itself  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  entitled  "Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson:  Man  of  Vision': 
Senator   Ltndon   Joh.nson:    Man   of  Vistow 

Pages  of  the  CoNGiitssioNAL  Record  are 
replete  with  evidence  that  Senator  Ltnoow 
Johnson  of  Texas  Is  a  man  of  far  greater 
than   average   foresight. 

Since  the  trouble  in  Korea  began,  touch- 
ing off  our  accelerated  defense  program, 
there  have  been  many  persons.  In  Congress 
And  out,  claiming  to  have  known  all  along 
that  our  position  was  vulnerable.  Some  of 
these  claims  doubtless  are  Justified;  others 
are  of  questionable  validity. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Senator 
Johnson  foresaw  a  long  time  ago  that  our 
defenses  were  weak.  While  the  average 
American  was  pleading  for  curtaUed  Federal 
spending  and  reduced  taxation,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  flrst  as  a  Member  of  the  Hcusc  aid 
later  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  was  plead- 
ing with  his  colleaB;ue8  In  ConerebS  fjr 
greater  military  strength  for  America  as  the 
surest  way  of  stopping  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  preventing  war  with  Russia. 

The  CONCRI3SIONAL  Record  Is  a  much- 
maligned  publlcauon,  but  It  l.s  a  cnmplete 
and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedlnes  In 
the  House  and  Senate.  What  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  say  In  debates  on 
the  floor  of  either  House  Is  taken  d<iwn  by 
stenographers  and  printed  In  the  RrcoRD, 
making  a  permanent  and  Indisputable  rec- 
ord of  each  word  uttered  and  each  v.>te  cast 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  Her*  sre 
some  excerpts  from  Mr  Johnson's  speeches 
in  Washington,  as  reported  In  the  Recoro. 
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tu  *m  House  on  May  7.  1S47.  during  de- 
bat*  an  the  bin  to  provide  military  and 
econsmlc  assi.«tance  to  Greece  and  Ttirkey: 
•*Th8  one  ttxing  a  bully  understands  is  force, 
and  the  one  thing  he  fears  is  courage  Hu- 
man experience  teaches  me  that  if  I  let  a 
bully  of  my  community  make  me  travel 
back  streets  to  avoid  a  fleht,  I  merely  post- 
pone the  evil  day.  If  Russia  Is  not  willing 
to  stop,  then  now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  de- 
cide whether  we  will  meet  her.  and  meet  her 
now  " 

On  March  15,  1948.  maklr.g  an  apnepl  for 
a  70-group  air  force,  Mr  Johneon  declared 
that  "our  air  forces.  Including  naval  avia- 
tion, are  today  equipped  largely  with  obso- 
lete planes  " 

"How  short  Is  our  memory,"  he  said  in 
conclusion.  "How  sfxjn  we  forgot.  To  make 
us  less  forgetful,  somewhere  there  should  be 
a  tablrt  of  enduring  bronze  and  on  It  In- 
scribed two  columns  of  names  in  everlasting 
letters.  Above  one  column  would  read  the 
Inscription :  Her^  are  the  names  of  those 
who  reftised  to  prepare  Here  are  the  names 
of  those  who  voted  to  send  our  Army  home. 
Here  are  the  men  who  were  frightened  by 
our  attempts  to  build  a  navy.  That  would 
be  the  heading  of  the  first  column.  And  en 
the  other  side  would  be  eight  short  words: 
Here   are  the   names   of   those   who  died  "   ' 

In  a  radio  address  ever  a  group  of  Texas 
rtatlons  on  March  25,  1948,  reported  In  full 
in  the  Record  of  March  29:  "Russia  today 
has  more  than  4.000.000  men  in  her  army. 
America  has  540.000.  Russia  Is  building 
8.000  to  12.000  planes  a  year  America  Is 
building  1.800.  Russia  Is  spending  820.000.- 
COO.OOO  a  year  to  make  herself  invincible. 
We  are  spending  between  H  0.000.000.000  and 
{11.000,000.000  We  are  322.000  men  short  of 
minimum  peacetime  needs.  Some  cf  otir 
finest  citizens  say  that  in  our  atomic  air  age 
we  won't  need  any  foot-soldier  army.  I  v^lsh 
I  could  believe  what  they  say." 

In  a  spe-ch  to  the  Hou.'e  on  March  31,  1948, 
during  debate  on  the  Rubber  Act  of  194S:  "I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  a.ssociate  myself  with 
this  legislation  which.  In  es.^ence.  is  an  order 
to  the  President  cf  the  United  St.ates  requir- 
ing Mm  to  speed  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rubber  properties,  which  I  thlnlc  are 
essential  to  the  Nation's  security  " 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Johnson  told  his 
colleagues  that  "the  Red  hands  cf  commu- 
nism are  reaching  out  for  the  throat  of  free- 
dom around  the  glebe — in  Europe,  In  China, 
In  South  America,  and  even  in  our  l?nd. 
What  blunder  was  it  that  pushed  us  Into  two 
world  wars''  It  was  the  blunder  of  doing  too 
little  too  late." 

On  April  12,  1948.  In  another  plea  for  "a 
strong  Air  Force — the  strongest  In  the  world." 
Mr.  JohnSvjn  remarked  that  "the  roar  of 
airplane  engines  Is  more  Impressive  than  the 
guarded  words  of  diplomacy." 

In  a  statement  Issued  to  the  press  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  of  this  year  Senator  Johnson  de- 
clared: "If  a  grtlded-mtsslte  warfare  should 
begm  within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  we,  at  our 
present  rate,  would  be  very  feeble  partici- 
pants. For  push-button  war  we  have  neither 
the  push  nor  the  button  " 

"Shall  w"  gamble  with  securl'y"  Senator 
Johnson  asked  the  Senate  on  March  28  of 
this  year.  "The  prudent  man.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  figures  of  our  military  men  as 
txcesslve."  he  said,  "would  regard  them  as  an 
underestimate." 

The  foresight  which  Senator  Johnson  dem- 
crstraled  he  possesses  Is  a  fortunate  thing 
'or  the  country.  He  is  using  It  to  good  ad- 
vimtage  In  his  new  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Korean  war  started  on  June  25.  and 
the  Johnson  committee  was  created  the  lat- 
tei  part  of  July.  Within  a  month  the  group, 
among  other  things,  stopped  the  sale  of  four 
t^mthetlc  rubber  plants  which  had  been  de- 
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dared  surplus  Ijefore  the  Korean  crisis  and 
apparenUy  had  l>een  forgotten  by  military 
planners.  It  also  ended  the  disposal  of  air- 
craft parts  at  one  Air  Force  base  vrhere  there 
was  evidence  that  similar  parts  were  Iselng 
bought  elsewhere  at  higher  prices. 

In  the  present  crisis  America  sorely  needs 
men  of  Senat-or  Johnson's  ability,  energy, 
and  vision.  Texas  may  well  take  pride  m  the 
lact  that  It  Is  helping  to  meet  that  need. 


Losins  a  War 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  PCULSON 

or  a^Lirc.NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATHTES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  PCULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Nev,s  which  should  be  read 
not  only  by  Members  of  Congress  but  also 
by  members  of  the  sta3  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment: 

Losing  a  War 

We  are  In  one  hell  of  a  mess. 

The  United  States  Is  at  war  with  world- 
wide communism,  headed  up  In  the  Kremlin. 

Our  troops  are  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  most  other 
members  of  the  world  organization  have 
given  them  only  moral  and  token  support, 
and  much  of  It  has  been  given  grudgingly 
and  then  neutralized  by  back-seat  driving. 

And  even  that  support  may  be  wnthdrr.wn 
at  any  time. 

American  intervention  against  Red  aggres- 
sion in  Korea  was  widely  appla'uded  as  a 
brave  strolce  for  world  order.  But  v  hen  Red 
China  moved  to  the  support  of  the  Korean 
Communists,  the  ardor  of  some  of  our  fair- 
weather  friends  began  to  cool. 

Now  we  are  threatened  by  a  new  form  of 
Isolationism— one  which  m.ay  leave  us  stand- 
ing alone  against  the  Russian  tide. 

It's  bad  enoi.'gh  to  be  at  war  without  de- 
pendable allies.  It's  even  worse  to  be  at  war 
under  leadership  which  refuses  to  see  In  that 
war  anything  but  a  "police  action."  Five 
thousand  Americans  have  been  killed  In  this 
war.  Kow  many  mere  must  die  before  our 
Government  can  b?  fc-rcej  to  face  up  to  the 
ugly  and  dangerous  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

Secretary  of  State  Ache«3n  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday  be- 
hind closed  doors  that  everyone  knew 
"dnmned  well"  that  Moscow  was  behind  the 
Chinese  Communist  Intervention.  ^Tilch 
everybody  dc«s.  The  Russian  tanks  and  Jet 
planes  used  against  our  troops  left  no  doubt 
of  that. 

But.  after  admitting  that  Russia  wns  be- 
hind the  war  her  puppets  are  waging  against 
us  in  Korea,  what  did  Mr  Acheson  propose  to 
do  about  it?  N'Jthtiig.  For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  he  said,  the  United  States  would  not 
hold   Russia   accountable. 

That  attitude  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  in  this  mess. 

The  Chinese  Com.munlsts  invaded  Korea 
on  October  20. 

The  State  Department  first  ignored  the 
attack.  Then  Mr.  Acheson  Joined  the  British 
foreign  ofBce  in  trying  to  buy  them  off. 

Failing  in  that.  President  Truman  per- 
sonally held  out  the  olive  branch. 

Wheh  that  gesture  was  rebuffed,  the 
United  Nations  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  and 
virtually  suspended  business  so  that  the 
Chinese  Reds  could  send  a  delegation  to  Lak£ 


Success  to  attack  the  United  States  for  the 
Invasion  of  Formosa. 

Even  with  200,000  Chinese  Communist 
troops  attact:.ng  cur  forces  on  the  Korean 
front,  otir  Govenmaent.  altbcugh  cliaxg::.g 
the  Chinese  Reds  wltb  aggression,  was  not 
prepared  to  ask  the  United  Nations  to  suo- 
port  that  charge.  It  asked  only  for  a  UX 
resolution  calling  on  the  Chinese  Reds  to 
withdraw  to  their  own  side  of  the  Yalu 
River — the  very  thing  Mr.  Acheson  has  been 
begging  them  to  do  since  October  '20. 

This  Nation  cannot  win  a  war  under  that 
kind  cf  puss^ooting  leadership.  The  men 
fiphting  in  Korea  can  have  nothing  but  con- 
tcnpt  for  it. 

Red  China  is  guilty  of  unprovcked  aggres- 
sion and  should  be  so  branded  by  the  United 
Nations. 

This  IS  a  made-in-Moscow  war  and  Rus- 
sia should  be  told  by  the  United  Nations 
to  slop  it.  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
the  UN  if  she  fails. 

The  t'.m;d  souls  in  the  State  Department 
will  contend  that  we  could  not  win  support 
fcr  such  a  demand. 

Very  well.  We  can  put  ourselves  on  reccrd 
and  we  can  find  cut  what  other  nations  we 
can  depend  on  as  this  war  continues.  V.'e 
are  losing  the  war  now  becau.se  our  vacilla- 
tion has  encouraecd  a  drift  tcward  appease- 
ment that  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rout. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  deal  with 
Russia  as  determinedly  as  it  did  with  North 
Korea,  then  the  organisation  should  be 
abandoned  until  the  one-world  Idea  has  firm 
support  instead  of  mere  Up  service. 

Meanwnile,  if  the  United  Nations  will  not 
support  the  American  troops  fighting  und2r 
Its  banner  In  Korea,  our  troops  ha. e  no 
business  b?ing  there.  They  should  be  with- 
drawn and  held  ready  for  the  real  show-down 
with  the  real  culprit  in  this  situation — 
Soviet  Russia. 


Reg:«UtioB  W 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    KICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESfNTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  MICHENER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Michigan  and  while 
mingling  among  my  friends  and  constit- 
uenis  I  received  many  protests  abo'at 
sc>-called  regulation  W.  In  fact,  I  met 
with  several  groups  of  constituents,  ail 
cf  whom  were  mjuriously  afiected  by 
tills  regulation  as  now  being  admirus- 
tered. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Lenawee  County  Automotile 
Dealers'  Association,  which  conveys  the 
position  of  tlie  folks  back  home  with 
vihom  I  have  conferred.  This  resolution 
does  not  ask  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
regulation  in  toto  but  does  urge  that  t'.ie 
timie  limit  in  which  a  purchaser  may  pay 
for  an  automobile  be  extended  from  15 
months  to  21  months.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request  and  I  hope  that 
those  in  authority  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  it. 

The  resolution  is  a.s  follows: 

Whereas  regulation  W  as  presently  ad- 
ministered Is  working  a  great  hardship  on 
automobile  dealers,  their  employees,  people 
generally  requiring  automobile  transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  their  employment, 
and  the  public  in  general;  and 
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Whereas  this  organization  Is  Interested  In 
the  national  defense  and  la  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  do  that  which  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest:  and 

Whereas  practical  experience  and  a  study 
or  the  situation  convinces  our  (?roup  that 
said  regulation  W  Is  too  rigid  and  because  of 
this  rigidity  will  destroy  Its  purpose;  There- 
Tore  be  ir 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  Congress  should  immediately 
nooaaider  and  make  more  flexible  said  re«?- 
Utetlen  to  the  end  that  the  over-all  time  In 
which  a  purchaser  may  pay  for  an  automo- 
bile be  e.aended  to  at  least  21  months;  be 
U  further 

Rexolred.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  United  States  Senators  Arthttr 
H  Vandenbfiuj  and  Homeh  PracusoN,  Senate 
Oaice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Rep- 
resentative E.^EL  C.  MicH»N=K  and  Georg« 
ilKArra.  Congressman -elect.  House  Offlce 
Building,  Washington,  D   C. 


Award  of  Post'iumous  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Al  Jolson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    T    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr  HELI  EH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  en  November  27.  1950,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  9766  authcrizins  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  award  posthumous- 
ly a   Congressional   Medal   of   Honor   to 

Al  Johon.  beloved  entertainer  and  friend 

of  three  penerations  of  Americans.  It 
seems  to  me  eminently  flttinpr  that  Con- 
gress should  bestow  the  highest  honor 
at  its  command  upon  one  who  in  the 
course  of  a  Ions  and  colorful  career  upon 
the  American  stage  gave  wholesome 
pleasure  to  countless  thousands.  He  was 
essentially  a  minstrel  in  the  grand  tradi- 
tion. Every  country  ha.s  its  folklore  and 
Its  folksonKs.  Our  foremost  living 
dramatic  critic  once  remarked,  "T  care 
not  who  writes  the  laws  of  a  country  so 
long  as  I  may  listen  tc  its  songs." 

In  Al  Jolson  was  to  be  found  a  type  of 
authentic  s^enius  which  reflects  the  pop- 
ular humor  of  the  era  and  at  the  same 
time  some*:hin?  of  the  yearning,  the 
wistfulness.  of  the  little  man.  the  very 
humble  citizen,  who  would  fain  reach 
out  to  a  world  of  poetry  and  melody 
Which  he  senses  but  to  which  he  knows 
he  can  never  attain  save  by  the  help  of 
others.  Stephen  C  Foster,  of  course,  is 
the  most  towerint;  figure  in  the  history  of 
American  minstrelsy  but  Al  Jol.-on  has 
hi-s  place,  too.  The  beloved  black -faced 
singer  of  the  famou.s  mammy  souk  upon 
which  millions  of  his  countrymen  hung 
year  after  year  between  tei^rs  and  laugh- 
ter; the  world-famous  central  fitjure  of 
The  Jazz  Singer  which  practically  cre- 
ated the  era  of  the  talkinK  picture,  was 
a  very  important  fluure.  indeed,  m  keep- 
ing up  the  morale  of  our  troops  through- 
out the  last  war. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  Jolson  Immedi- 
ately volunteered  for  war  service.  H*> 
toured  every  war  front  smi,ing  the  old 


songs  Mammy  and  Sonny  Boy  which,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  their  fathers 
before  them,  he  found  to  be  the  favor- 
ites with  our  troops  from  Alaska  to  the 
Southwest    Pacific,    from    England    to 
north  Africa  and  from  India  to  Brazil. 
While  he  appeared  under  the  banner  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  give  independent  per- 
formances to  any  post  that  could  pro- 
duce an  audience  of  two  people,  always 
paving   his   own   expenses.     He  was   in 
Sicily  soon  after  the  first  invasion  barges. 
Then    came    Korea.      Once    more   the 
gallant  old  trouper  re.sponded  to  the  call 
of    duty.      Flying   halfway    across    the 
world   the  brave  old  minstrel   gave  44 
performances   in   11   days.     It   was  too 
much.    His  valiant  heart  could  not  stand 
the  strain.    He  flew  back  to  this  country 
and  died  in  San  Francisco  on  October 
23.     He  died  as  surely  and  as  truly  in 
defense  of  his  country  as  any  soldier  in 
the  front  line. 

So,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning:.  It  seems 
to  me  fitting  and  proper  that  Congress 
should  pay  its  lasting  tribute  to  a  true 
and  noble  patriot  who  will  be  forever  en- 
shrined in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage  and  screen. 


Address  of  Leon  H.  Keyseriing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Novcvibcr  30,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  National  Planning 
Conference  for  Israel  and  Jewish  Reha- 
bilitation, Sunday.  October  29,  Mr.  Leon 
H.  Keyseriing,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  dis- 
cussed certain  economic  phases  and  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  in  1950.  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  his  views  extremely  interesting  at 
this  time.    His  address  was  as  follows: 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  Is  called  a 
planning  conference,  because  despite  the 
aspersions  that  are  sometimes  cast  upon  the 
Idea  of  planning,  despite  the  Idea  that  some 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  word  "plan- 
ning" Is  something  for  the  totalliarlans  but 
not  lor  the  free  people,  I  always  like  to  re- 
call that  the  really  simple  deflnltlon  of 
"planning"  Is  the  one  thing  that  separates 
nrost  of  all.  the  civilized  man  from  the  sav- 
age  or  the  barbarian.  The  main  dlfTerence 
between  the  civilized  man  and  the  barbarian 
Is  that  the  barbarian  lives  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  civilized  man  has  Ideals  and  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  plans  for  the  future. 
That  Is  the  central  difference  between  so- 
ciety and  the  dark  days  before  there  waa  or- 
ganized society. 

So  I  am  very  glad  that  the  accent  of  this 
meeting  Is  upon  planning,  upon  the  idea 
that  however  things  may  be  today — and  part 
of  the  picture  day  Is  good,  and  part  bad— 
that  we  are  concerning  ourselves  mostly  with 
looking  toward  the  future,  that  we  are  con- 
cerning ourselves  mostly  not  with  the  Idea 
that  the  future  will  represent  slmply.the  un- 
raveling  of  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol under  some  lnvmutable  laws,  but  rather 
th:\t,  broadly  speaking,  the  future  will  be 
what  we  make  It,  that  It  will  be.  above  all. 


what  it  is  made  by  free  men  and  women  aU 
over  the  world,  using  the  instruments  of 
freedom  not  for  Irresponsibility  but  for  plan- 
nlng  for  setting  goals,  high  goals.  ever-In- 
creasing goals,  and  seeking  always  to  work 
together  to  achieve  them. 

For  that  reason  I  am  glad,  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  that  this 
conference  Is  conpentrating  upon  long-range 
planning,  upon  recognition  that  there  is 
nothing  magical  about  the  day  or  the  month 
or  even  the  year,  and  that  while  none  of  us 
can  see  too  far  ahead  In  these  parlous  times, 
and  while  none  of  us  can  see  a  century 
ahead,  we  must  look  at  least  3  or  4  or  5  or  10 
years  ahead  to  get  our  bearings  and  to  be 
able  to  make  our  plans  large  enough  and 
Imaginative  enough  and  realistic  enough. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
being  Imaginative  and  being  realistic  I 
think  they  are  the  two  most  closely  wedded 
together  things  In  the  world. 

We  must  look  far  ahead  enough  In  this 
planning  conference  to  realize  that  we  mtist 
make  big  plans  and  long-range  plans  and 
have  confidence  that  the  future  will  give  us 
the  chance  and  the  opportunity  to  carry 
them  out. 

I  will.  I  supp>:>se.  despite  my  declarations 
to  the  contrary,  have  to  say  a  few  things 
about  conditions  In  the  tJnlted  States,  be- 
cause. riyhUy  or  wrongly,  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  was  asked  to  be  here  with  you 
today;  and,  while  I  want  to  say  a  few  things 
mostly  about  economic  conditions  In  the 
United  States  as  a  foundation  for  our  think- 
ing about  the  problems  of  Israel  and  other 
problems,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
first  and  be  even  more  presumptuous,  to 
say  romethlng  about  the  general  Interna- 
tional situation,  not  becaufe  ihat  Is  my  par- 
ticular field,  but  because  that  Is  a  field  In 
which  there  are  no  specialists,  because  that 
is  the  field  of  everybody,  because  that  Is 
the  field  upon  which  we  must  all  rivet  our 
thinking  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  conditions  un- 
derneath all  of  our  economic  problems. 

Stated  most  simply,  the  new  program.^, 
economic  In  character,  upon  whlcb  the 
United  States  Is  now  embarking,  are  not 
based  upon  the  Inevitability  of  a  world  war 
III  On  the  contrary,  they  are  plans  di- 
rected toward  working  our  way,  maybe 
slowly  and  painfully,  but  working  our  way, 
noneiheltsa.  toward  more  assuring  conditions 
nf  peace. 

But  while  In  that  sense  they  are  Idealistic 
plans.  th»»y  are  also  realistic  plans,  and  that 
Illustrates  the  close  connection  between  the 
two.  They  are  realistic  plans  based  upon 
the  experience  which  shows  that  we  cannot 
have  peace  simply  by  hoping  for  it,  that  we 
cannot  have  pence  simply  by  neglecting  real 
problems,  that  we  cannot  have  peace  through 
appeasement  or  weakness  but  only  through 
a  balld-up  of  the  strength  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  to  the  point  where  they  wUl 
be  in  a  t)etter  position  to  act  with  firmness, 
to  act  with  courage  and  resolution. 
That  Is  the  road  tc  peace. 
I  submit,  without  having  the  time  to 
document  it  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
to  talk  here,  that  all  of  the  experience  with- 
in the  recollection  of  everybody  within  this 
room  shows  that  the  history  of  this  century 
has  Indicated  that  that  Is  the  surest  road 
that  we  can  travel  toward  peace,  and.  In  any 
event.  It  is  the  only  road  which  a  free  people 
can  choose  to  travel,  because  there  Is  no 
alternative,  neither  the  alternative  of  clos- 
ing our  c/cs  and  falling  asleep  atjout  the 
diffl-'ultles  confronting  us  nor  the  alternative 
of  thinking  that  we  can  settle  them  quickly 
and  more  securely  by  traveling  the  road  to 
war 

We  must  travel  that  moderate,  middle 
ground,  trying  surely  and  securely  and  sub- 
stantially but  gradually  to  build  up  our  de- 
fense eflort.  In  which  we  must  work  with 
the  otber  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
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That  has  very  Important  consequences  for 
the  American  economy,  and  because  it  has 
Important  consequences  for  the  Anierlcan 
economy.  It  has  Important  consequences  for 
any  thinking  about  the  relationship  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  what  they  can 
afford  to  do  with  respect  to  assistance  in  the 
problems  of  Israel. 

^ome  of  you  may  recall  that  In  1949.  at 
Atlantic  City,  at  a  time  when  many  people 
in  this  country  were  concerned,  when  some 
were  throwing  up  their  hands  about  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  some  softening  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation. I  appeared  before  you  at  the  height  or 
depth  of  the  1949  recession  and  said  that 
not  only  in  the  long  run  but  also  in  the 
short  run.  the  economic  prospects  of  the 
United  States  were  very  good,  not  only  very 
good  but  better  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore— not  only  very  pood  but  prospectively 
better  even  than  they  had  been  in  1948, 
which  was  the  all-time  peak  year  up  to  that 
time. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  there  were  some 
who  looked  upon  Uiat  with  a  raising  of  the 
eye';rLws,  perhaps  there  were  some  who  even 
thrucht — very  wrongly — that  as  somebody 
within  the  structure  of  Government  dealing 
with  economics.  It  was  my  Job  to  go  around 
the  country  beating  up  signs  of  optimism 
when  none  existed 

But  by  the  middle  of  1950,  even  before 
there  was  any  effect  upon  the  economy  re- 
sulting from  the  quickening  of  defense  ac- 
tivity following  the  outbreak  In  Korea,  in  the 
middle  of  1950.  even  before  then,  it  must 
have  been  very  clear  to  everybody  that  that 
was  the  condition  of  the  American  economy, 
that  thf  economy  was  not  only  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  but  also  more  stable  than 
it  had  ever  been  before  World  War  II.  that 
the  sp>e€d  of  the  recovery  from  the  modest 
recession  of  1949  had  been  quick  and  reas- 
suring and  that  by  the  middle  of  1950.  In 
terms  of  employment.  In  terms  of  levels  of 
business  activity.  In  terms  of  national  in- 
come, in  terms  of  any  of  the  measurements 
that  we  might  use.  we  had  reached  new 
peaks,  peaks  not  only  incomparably  greater 
than  any  before  the  war.  but  greater  th:.n 
those  reached  In  1948:  and  If  we  had  not  had 
the  change  in  the  International  situation,  it 
would  have  become  by  then  perfectly  appar- 
ent that  the  law  of  the  American  ec.?nomy 
was  the  law  of  grovith.  that  the  economy 
would  not.  could  not  be  stabilized  by  stand- 
ing still,  and  that  In  each  succeeding  year 
we  were  going  to  make  new  records  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  of  national  Income  and 
of  general  economic  well-being;  because  we 
have  a  growing  population,  because  we  have 
a  limitless  technological  skill,  limitless  re- 
sources, because  we  have,  with  all  Its  blem- 
ishes and  defects,  the  best  general  economic 
system  and  I  think  also  perhaps  the  best 
political  system  that  the  mmd  of  man  has 
yet  put  Into  application  on  a  Ip.rpe  scale, 
although  there  are  defects,  and  we  are  going 
ahead  from  year  to  year  doing  t>etter  and 
better. 

Under  those  circumstances.  It  seemed  ab- 
solutely Inconceivable  to  me  and  still  seems 
absolutely  inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
economist,  inside  or  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, should  have  the  temerity  to  stand  up 
here  and  try  to  make  a  case  for  whether  or 
to  what  extent  or  how  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue responsibilities  already  assumed  and 
responslbUltles  beconUng  larger  because  the 
problems  are  larger. 

The  only  kind  of  argument  that  can  be 
relevant  to  XhAt  question  would  be  on  the 
part  of  these  who  say.  "Haven't  we  done  so 
much  In  the  past  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  a  cessation 
In  tbe  near  future?"  And  I  say  to  you  In 
all  sincerity  that  anybody  who  says  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  neglecting  the  first  law 
of  life,  and  first  law  of  history,  which  Is  that 
there  is  no  end  to  problems,  there  is  no  end 
Ut  responslbUity. 


The  only  question  is  whether  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  capacity  to  live  up 
to  our  responslbUltles.  And  If  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  cur  capacity  to  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities,  then  we  are  indeed 
lu  a  shatby  state  and  would  be  creating  a 
sere  spectacle  before  the  free  p>eoples  all  over 
the  world,  a  spectacle  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest,  the  richest,  the  most  powerfiU  Na- 
tion of  peoples  In  the  world,  not  only  new 
but  In  the  outlook  for  the  futtire. 

The  eSect  of  the  defense  program,  since 
it  is  a  substantial  but  gradual  buUd-up  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  is  going  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  our  economy.  It  i.s  going 
t'l  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  pay  higher 
tajies;  it  is  going  to  make  it  necessary  for 
Uf  to — I  don't  like  to  use  the  words  "do 
without  "  because  whenever  I  use  the  words 
"do  without"  I  again  think  vividly  of  the 
contrast  between  our  condition  and  that  of 
peoples  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  that 
when  we  talk  about  doing  without  a  narrow 
fringe  of  luxtiries  which  people  in  other 
countries  have  not  even  begun  to  dream  of 
having  or  enjoying. 

Although  we  may  have  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  ta.-es — in  fact  will  have  to  pay  some- 
what hlcher  taxes — and  will  have  to  do  with- 
out some  of  this  narrow  fringe  of  luxuries 
that  anywhere  else  in  the  great  world  are  un- 
known, nevertheless  the  power  and  st.-eneth 
of  the  American  economy  are  such  that  I 
bslieve  that  after  that  increasing  burden  )s 
borne,  and  as  It  helps  us  to  work  our  way 
tj  a  mere  pacific  situation,  we  will  have  more 
left  over  for  other  purposes  year  by  year  than 
we  have  had  In  1948  cr  in  1949  or  In  1950. 

What  I  mean  to  say  In  another  way  is  that 
the  increaslnc;  productive  power  of  cur  econ- 
omy and  Its  expansion  In  the  years  ahe<id 
will  be  able  to  absorb  the  Increasing  defense 
t'orden  which  v.p  are  assuming  Ir  the  In- 
terest of  ourselves  no  less  than  of  others,  and 
wiil  leave  over  enough  for  us  to  enjcy  stand- 
crds  of  business  activity,  standards  of  livii.g 
which  by  any  prewar  tests  in  our  own  conn- 
try—  and  certainly  by  any  test  of  comparison 
■»;Lh  any  other  nation  in  the  world — arc  so 
hiph  and  will  continue  to  be  so  high  that 
the  test  will  be  not  what  we  can  do  but 
whether  we  are  awake  to  what  we  must  do. 

Just  to  f.'ive  you  one  example  of  that — and 
then  I  am  nearly  through — since  I  talked 
v.ith  this  group  or  part  of  this  group  In  At- 
h.ntic  City  a  year  ajo  the  national  output  on 
a  yearly  basis,  the  national  production,  that 
Is.  the  measure  ol  the  creation  of  our  wealth 
in  the  United  States,  Is  well  over  $20.0CO,- 
COO.OOO  a  year  hipher  In  annual  rate  than  :t 
was  when  I  last  talked  with  some  of  you. 

Just  thmk  of  It :  Within  the  space  of  a 
year  or  less  than  a  year  we  have  increased 
our  annual  national  income,  we  have  in- 
creased our  annual  production  of  goods  and 
services  by  one-third  of  our  total  national 
Income  in  an  average  year  and  by  many  times 
the  total  wealth  or  the  total  national  income 
of  most  other  countries  In  the  world. 

When  we  think  about  that,  and  when  we 
think  that  that  is  merely  the  result  of  a  nor- 
mal  and  steady  rate  of  economic  progress  in 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  repeated 
Eealn  and  again  in  the  v-ears  ahead,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  look  to  figures  for  any  test 
as  to  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  larger 
responsibilities  than  we  have  in  the  past.  It 
is  simply  a  measure  of  how  we  face  thoee 
lesponsibiliues. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Israel.  Israel  is  moving  eccncmically  into 
a  situation  where  It  Is  gradually  transform- 
ing from  a  country  engaged  in  rescue  and 
relief  to  a  country  engaged  in  the  upbuilding 
of  its  economic  strength  and  resources. 

Now.  that  is  a  broad  generalization,  and  It 
Ic  not  100  percent  accurate,  because  there  is 
ST  ill  need  for  rescue  and  relief,  and  there  will 
continue  to  l>e.  and  many  great  economic 
eflorts  toward  economic  strength  and  build- 
Lig  up  ha.e  already  bcca  accomplished,  as 


some  of  the  other  speakers  have  Indicated 
much  t)etter  than  I  can.  but.  broadly  speak- 
ing, something  is  occurring  which  la  tremen- 
dously heartening,  something  which  Is  tre- 
mendously Inspiring,  that  within  a  period  of 
time  whlcn  is  very  short  in  the  annals  of 
history,  within  a  period  cf  time  which  Is 
immensely  short,  even  compared  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States — and  we  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  young  country — this  new  na- 
tion of  Israel  Is  gradually  moving  i.x>m  a 
rtUef  and  rescue  operation  to  an  operation 
vhere  it  ?s  concentrating  upon  problems  of 
economic  development,  upon  prciilems  of 
making  itself  self -supporting,  upon  problems 
ol  becommg  stronger  and  stronger,  so  that  U 
can  carry  more  and  more  of  the  responslbU- 
ltles which  It  Itself  Is  assuming. 

Now  that  is  all  very  well  and  all  very  good. 
If  we  don't  allow  It  to  mislead  us.  If  we  don't 
allow  it  to  mislead  tis  in  the  beUef  that 
because  Israel  Is  attempting  to  stand  on  Its 
own  feet — and  I  am  sure  wUl — we  should  not 
be  misled  Into  believing  that  becatise  It  Is 
standing  on  Its  own  feet  it  atn  ;:;tand  alone. 

No  nation  In  the  world,  no  free  nation  In 
the  world  In  these  times  can  stand  alone. 
The  United  States  Is  standing  on  Its  own 
feet,  but  the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not for  a  moment  stand  alone  in  these  times, 
and  IT  anybody  In  this  country  thinks  that 
we  can.  If  anybody  In  this  country  thinks 
that  we  do  not  need  help — not  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  help,  but  help  nevertheless — 
from  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  wcH-ld.  the 
kind  of  help  that  every  partner  gives  to  every 
other  partner,  although  some  may  be  senior 
partners  and  som.e  may  be  Junior  partners,  he 
Is  terribly  mistaken. 

When  they  are  all  standing  and  working 
together,  they  must  be  mutually  helpful, 
and  anytKxly  who  thinks  that  we  do  not 
need  that  help  has  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  our  problems  here  in  the  United 
States. 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  here  In  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  alone,  certainly  nonr  of 
the  junior  partners  In  the  sense  of  being 
younger,  in  the  sense  of  being  smal'er.  In 
the  sense  of  being  weaker — and  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  any  critical  cr  Invidious  sense; 
I  am  simply  describing  the  conditions— cer- 
tainly they,  standing  on  their  own  feet,  can- 
not be  asked  to  stand  alone;  and  therefore 
cur  responsibilities  In  ths  United  States,  for 
a  continuation — even  If  all  circumstances 
change — of  help  to  those  countries,  to  help 
them  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Is  becoming 
even  more  imperative  today  than  It  ever  was 
before;  and  that  help,  I  suppose,  wUl  take 
two  forms:  that  help  will  take  the  form  of 
the  kind  of  aid  which  haj  been  granted  In 
large  measure  In  the  past  and  also  will  begin 
more  and  more  to  take  the  form  of  Invest- 
ment, begin  more  and  more  to  take  the  form 
of  p>artlclpBtion.  not  in  a  rescue  and  relief 
operation,  but  participation  In  that  more 
heartening  In  some  ways,  more  promising 
lor  the  future,  effort  to  build  up  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  that  effort  I  am  sure  that  American 
Jews,  and  others.  I  hope,  too,  but  prlmartly 
American  Jews,  realizing  the  economic  con- 
ditions In  this  country,  over  here,  realizing 
the  largeness  of  the  problems  of  the  futtxre. 
realizing  that  all  must  stand  together,  will 
find  that  that  opportunity  for  that  kind  of 
participation — and  I  like  the  word  "partici- 
pation" better  thin  "aid" — will  find  the  op- 
portunity for  that  kind  of  participation  even 
more  stimulating,  even  mere  challenging 
than  the  opportunity  which  has  existed  ever 
the  last  few  years  for  participation  In  an 
operation  more  in  the  nature  of  rescue  and 
relief. 

And  as  we  go  ahead  with  that,  let  me  Biy. 
in  conclusion,  that  I  think  that  the  greatest 
contribution  our  thinking  through  the  cen- 
turies has  made  to  the  progress  of  the  world 
has  not  been  primarily  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomics, has  not  even  be«n  prim&rUy  In  ih« 
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political  arM.  but  has  be«n  primarily  in  the 
moral  araa.  has  be«n  primarily  in  the  realiza- 
tion that,  no  matter  what  state  of  develop- 
ment rlvlUzatlon  happens  to  be  in  at  any 
particular  time,  the  final  solvent  of  Its  prob- 
lems, whether  military,  defense,  economic, 
or  political.  U  moral  leadership,  a  sense  of 
rlchtaousness. 

Merer  In  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
cartalnly  never  within  the  history  of  this 
eountry  nor  In  the  memory  of  anybody  within 
thla  room,  was  the  crucial  importance  of 
moral  leadership  so  acute  as  it  is  at  this 
time,  when  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  seeking  to  protect  themselves  and  to  win 
their  way  through  In  the  face  of  a  mess 
which  I  happen  to  think  Is  greater  than  any 
that  we  have  faced  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

And  It  IS  because  we.  as  inheritors  of  the 
Jewuh  tradition,  can  take  particular  pride 
In  that  aspect  of  moral  leadership,  and  be- 
cause we  can  realize  that  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  we  are  partlclpatine  in  a  na- 
tional endeavor  dlr*Kried  toward  primarily  the 
execution  and  embodiment  of  that  moral 
iMMtenhlp  which  must  be  transformed  Into 
•eoBomlc  action,  into 'political  action.  Into 
material  action  to  be  effective,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  we 
can  so  fully  demonstrate  what  this  Is  all 
about,  of  our  acute  realization  of  our  his- 
torical role  In  this  process,  as  by  continuing: 
or  an  tncreaslni;  scale,  the  Increasing  scale 
which  our  reaources  make  feasible  and  which 
must  be  matched  only  by  our  realization  of 
cur  ability  to  do  so,  on  an  incre.istng  scale, 
as  Anierlcan  Jews,  proceed  botb  wuli  the 
rescue  and  relief  operation  and  with  the  new 
and  potentially  more  Important  economic 
development  and  strengthening  operation  on 
the  fullest  scale  to  which  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility can  carry  us.  because  wherever 
we  may  be  carried  by  our  sense  of  respxDnsl- 
blllty  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  sensible  and  realistic  men  and  women  that 
wt  in  the  United  Slates  have  the  material 
ability  to  meet  whatever  goals  our  moral 
Judgment  may  lead  us  to  set. 


Still  Up  to  the  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
■  r 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  N_w  Toaa 

nV  TRK  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSENTATTVXS 

Thur$dav.  Novembrr  30.  1950 

Mr.  LiFEVRS     Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
ta*ir»  to  extend  my  rcmarlu  in  the  Ap- 
of  the  Rcco»B.  I  inciude  the  fol- 
editorial  tmm  the  IndfnapoU* 
of  ffovember  17,  1»M: 

•mX    CP   to    TIM 

1 

•pvnt  tt 
year  en  an    MtvertleMg 
mtmtimttd  *o  4«fit«f  a  tuttmlMM  Mciw  to 


m  liMlWKiiele,  eiMl  their  wtvee, 
MMf»  IB  MMIf  »UU  eelWll.  M«ttlr)< 

MHiilie  tiMf  •PMtdervtf  rntHdiy 
le  eMUllwd  MetflelM.     This   f<Aind   them 

BMttlf      lor     IUpul>llC»lta      a^Allist 

rats,  sloca  the  health 'insurance  plan 
U  an  »dmlnla(rs(U>o  project 

The  BeputtUeaa  falne  at  the  polU  laet 
week  undoubtedly  afford  cotuiderkble  satis* 
(action  to  the  organlaed  doctors.  In  at  least 
two  eonteeu  where  they  waf*d  an  Intetuive 
•fli,  the  candidates  they  eupported  wen. 
an^tc  dozens  of  others  they  contributed  nut- 
terially 

Net  result  Is  that,  along  with  other  Tru- 
man domestic  programs,  comptilsory  health 


Insurance  Is  likely  to  be  a  lost  cause  In  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  a  timely  warning  to  the  med- 
icos came  this  week  from  one  of  their  pro- 
fession. E>r  Hamilton  W.  McKay  of  Char- 
lotte. N.  C.  retiring  president  of  the  South- 
ern Medical  Association,  addressing  a  St. 
Louis  meeting  of  the  organization,  sfsoke 
sharply  to  his  colleagues. 

He  warned  them  that  if  they  did  not  clean 
their  own  house  they  would  lose  their  pro- 
fessional freedom  In  this  country.  Too 
many  doctors  are  bunglers  In  their  rela- 
tions with  patients  and  with  their  com- 
munities, he  added.     And: 

•If  the  people  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  organized  medicine  Is  taking  vigorous 
steps  to  correct  Its  own  shortcomings,  they 
will  Insist  that  the  Initiative  for  action  be 
transferred  to  other  hands." 

Doctors  have  done  a  sorry  Job  of  self-dis- 
cipline. Dr.  McKay  charged.  Once  a  prac- 
tioner  got  his  license  and  Joined  a  county 
medical  society  he  was  practically  fixed  for 
life,  even  though  he  might  overcharge,  ne- 
glect his  patients,  and  Ignore  the  art  of  hu- 
man relations. 

"Our  comf>etence."  he  concluded,  "Is  being 
weighed  a;<alnst  the  American  standard  of 
competence  In  other  professions.  Our 
charges  are  being  weighed  against  the  budg- 
etary demands  of  other  services  which  are 
essential  to  life  in  America." 

Dr.  McKay's  advice  Is  sound  and  sensi- 
ble This  newspaper  has  opposed  the  Tru- 
man health-Insurance  plan — but  not  with- 
out refjeatedly  urgmg  the  doctors  themselves 
to  lake  the  lead  In  correcting  conditions  that 
prompt  support  for  that  plan. 

They  would  be  fatuously  shortsighted  to 
sit  back  now  under  the  illusion  that  they 
made  decisive  and  permanent  political  gains 
In  the  recent  election. 


Colton  Union  High  School,  Colton,  Calif., 
Wins  Freedom  Foundation  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or    CALiroRNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  SHEPPARD  Mr  Speaker  at  Val- 
ley Porge.  Pa  .  on  October  28.  19.^0.  Colton 
Union  High  School.  Colton.  Calif,  was 
awarded    the    Freedom    Foundation's 

highest  award  for  its  work  in  furthering 
the  American  way  of  life  Thla  award 
eonelatcd  ot  a  bcaitUlul  told  medal  cO' 
caMd  tti  gkmif  and  a  Ubranr  of  books 
and  other  edticat.onal  materlala  d«mlin« 
with  the  Amtrlcao  Imltafe. 

ReprenenCtfif  OoHoii  Vnlon  Hi«h 
School  In  reeettific  thu  award  were  the 
dutrtei  fUfMrnnt^odeot,  a  teacher  and  a 
•itident,  whoM  eapraM-iMkl  trip  from 
Callfomki  to  VaUey  Forge  (or  the  cere* 
many  wae  a  |»rt  of  tlie  award  from  the 
Pottndatum, 

Fretdom  Foundation  waf  on anlstd  In 
the  eprlnff  of  1M9,  a«  a  nonpoUtieal,  non- 
sectarian,  nonprofit  group,  »et  up  to  en- 
courage others  to  speak  up  for  freedom. 

Schuob  Ihrouiihoui  the  nation  were  in- 
vited last  spring  to  submit  maional<i  u>ed 
In  the  curriculum  and  student  life  In 
selecting  schoob  for  the  award.  Judg- 
ment was  based  on  the  philosophy  on 
which  the  foundation  is  chartered:  "To 
create  and  build  an  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  phUosophy  of  the  Constitulion 


and  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  our  bundle  of 
indivisible  political  and  economic  free- 
doms inherent  in  them  "  "To  inspire 
love  of  freedom  and  to  support  the  spiri- 
tual unity  born  of  the  belief  that  man  is 
a  dignified  human  being,  created  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  and  by  the  fact  pos- 
sessor of  certain  inalienable  rights." 

Younp  people  in  Colton  Union  High 
School  are  offered  a  wide  diversity  of 
courses  and  co-curricular  activities 
created  to  train  them  for  effective  living 
in  America.  To  promote  intercultural 
unity  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  freedom 
and  the  American  heritage.  Spanish 
courses  are  taught  by  Mexican-American 
teachers.  These  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  through  personal  and  aca- 
demic leadership  in  the  classroom  and 
through  a  large  and  effective  organiza- 
ton.  the  Mexican  Youth  club,  are  con- 
stantly working  to  build  a  somewhat  con- 
fused racial  minority  into  responsible 
citizens  in  our  democracy.  Cour5es  and 
organizations  for  homemakers  are  built 
on  the  principle  that  sound  homes  are 
the  arsenals  of  free  governnjent.  Here 
younK  women  are  learning  thiat  to  create 
homes  in  which  American  heritage  can 
be  preserved  and  passed  on  is  woman's 
greatest  destiny. 

For  four  weeks  each  year  every  major 
department  of  the  school  works  together 
on  an  intensive  study  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Every  student 
writes  and  delivers  an  essay  on  the  Con- 
stitution. An  all-school  contest  from 
which  winners  may  go  to  county,  State, 
and  national  contests  is  held  and  awards 
are  presented  by  the  American  Legion. 
While  this  is  a  national  contest,  few 
schools  realize  100  percent  student  par- 
ticipation as  does  Colton  Union  High 
School. 

Social  studie,"  and  history  classes  em- 
phasize the  basic  principle  of  democracy, 
that  good  government  can  be  achieved 
only  by  the  active  participation  of  an 
informed  citizenry.  Understanding  of 
the  past  is  stressed  as  a  tool  of  enlighten- 
ment and  guide  for  the  future. 

Student  service  clubs,  an  active  stu- 
dent goveminK  body,  athletic  programs 
where  sportsmanship  as  well  as  competi- 
tion Is  stressed,  music  festlyals.  paUUe 
tpeaklnf  tod  dnamtics  activities,  a  fys- 
tcm  of  eiounsellat  and  guidance,  and 
pAftlclpatlon  in  an  interschool  student 
eonaress  are  a  few  of  the  student  experU 
tnces  that  i^repare  the  Colton  boys  and 
«irU  for  demoeratlc  Uvlng.  A  series  of 
vocational  trips  for  seniors  U9  alto  ar« 
ranaed  to  afford  an  opporHmllr  tor  eMli 
pupil  to  soe  the  worker  st  work  under 
regular  worktnc  MOditions  Br  means 
of  this  visit  to  m§  ilftnt  or  oAm  th«  boyg 
or  girls  are  uummoi  with  the  job  oo« 
portumtlM  and  tho  opportunity  of  tno 
Job  wtthln  the  local  area  They  learn 
at  first  hAfld  What  qualifications  and 
training  are  noeossary  fcr  the  job. 

In  spue  of  ageneles  seeking  to  eom* 
pletely  elunlnate  moral  and  retlglotis 
teaching  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school— the  program  of  Colton 
Union  High  School  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  belief  In  God.  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  freedom,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  taught,  as  It  is  found  In  oar 
great  songs,  great  documents,  our  cur- 
rency   and    the   lives   of    the    founding 
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fathers.  By  helping  students  to  apply 
the  pnnciples  of  moral  standards  to  their 
problem."^  of  daily  living,  the  school  seeks 
to  suide  ycuns  people  m  orienting  them- 
selves to  adult  standards  of  right  and 
wron?.  School  discipline  is  based  on  a 
merit  system  which  offers  an  opportunity 
to  earn  awards  throiuih  desirable  citi- 
zenship. Student  concern  wiih  group 
conduct  is  stimulated  by  privileLres  and 
penalties  which  have  been  .set  up.  Any 
conduct  unworthy  of  a  good  school  citi- 
zen results  in  the  loss  of  merits.  A  fair 
hearin;^  by  impartial  student  and  faculty 
representatives  is  given  to  those  who  feel 
that  justce  is  not  done.  Throu;-ii  the 
actual  life  situation  of  haviner  to  earn 
privileges  and  assume  responsibility  for 
his  own  action,  each  student,  we  believe, 
achieves  a  realistic  understanding  of 
adult  behavior. 

In  every  phase  of  the  school's  activ- 
ities, youth  in  Colton  Umon  High  School 
have  opportunity  to  learn  abo':t  democ- 
racy and  the  Ameiican  way  of  life  and  to 
function  as  youn^j  American  citizens.  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  three  r's,  this 
school  maintains  that  youni?  f>eople  need 
to  know  and  to  practice  respect,  respon- 
sibility, and  reason. 


Last  Call  To  Improve  od  Excess  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   KKNTrrKT 

JI  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  ediLonai  from  the  Louisville 
Couner-Journal: 
Last  Cull  To  Impiovi  cm  Excxes  Pmcrrrs 
It  Lb  Interesting  to  see  Amerlc&n  business- 
men protesting  a^alasi  a  specific  lorm  of 
tax.itlon  but  entirely  wlllin.;  to  accept  higher 
reder&l  taxes.  That  was  the  mfirsage  carried 
to  WaatUngton  U«t  week  by  LoulsvllUans 
ham  and  Oaorga  Kcg«n-  Tb«y 
>t  op  to  tsO  tlM  Boom  Ways  and  Uma» 
«fegC  tber  thoufM  «ss  vrooff 
WUU  ttM  pfopoaad  rvtura  to  an  wtc— ■  prodU 
tax.  But,  as  OraiaafD  put  It,  "industry  real' 
liss  tt  must  paf  tto«  ecet  of  tbs  prtssnt 


SSMknt 
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Tbe  'IsaM 

N  MM  etfoal  g  sell 

tmtmnuwm 


tJM  sssssaproMs  um. 
«MI  t«  f«H  ga  Hm 
retuma  to  s   swiaag 
Wa#  U,    Thsirf  Is  ifas* 
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tfes 
It  Is  liiftmowirT.  dne*  it  foatsrs  ^ 
inc  by  eorporattons  chat  would  rathar  ttuo-m 
tbs  saoOSf  SfOMDd  tlutn  pans  It  uo  to  the 
tai  o6am»ar.  It  la  UiltexlbU,  In  that  It  re- 
quiTM  tha  adoption  ot  a  baaa  period  which 
may  b«  (dlr  to  soma  Induaules  and  uniair 
to  others.  It  Is,  above  all.  destructive  to 
small  hnilnaas  an4  to  new  buatneas.  It  is 
not  roerely  an  unotlonal  matter  to  protect 
the  new  aMi  iMOllar  anterprlses.  Amertc-\ 
needs   a  cotiateatly  aspandlng   ir.dustry   m 


order  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  to  our 
strength.  Our  economy  can't  stay  healthy 
it  new  businesses  cnn't  spring  up  and  prosjjer. 
Graham  and  Egpers  spoke  for  the  Louij- 
TlUe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for  Ameri- 
can business  groups  m  general.  Their  jKilnts 
were  well  taken.  The  only  ueakness  to  the 
Amencsn  biisiness  position  Is  the  lark  of 
an  adequate  tax  pro^^ram  to  propose  as  a 
substitute  lor  the  etce-se-prcfits  tax.  The 
time  la  short.  IX  the  business  world  can 
act  quickly  ard  decisively,  It  n:ay  stiil  save 
the  day. 


Enreaa  of  r.!hes  Rssearch  May  Save 
Millions  on  RAaa?aaese 


exte:;s:on  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

IN  THE  HOU-^Z  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
its  ferro-alloy  research  branch  at  Red- 
c:n'2.  Calif.,  is  ccnductins;  research  on 
manganese  require  ments  for  steel  which 
may  aid  the  stocicpiling  program  for 
manganese  immensely. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  about  14 
pounds  of  manganese  is  used  to  produce 
1  ton  of  steel  m^^ots.  This  country  is 
producing  approxunateiy  100  000. 000 
tons  of  steel  a  year  at  the  pre.sent  time. 
This  means  that  about  700.000  tons  of 
inan;rane5:e  is  u.spd  yearly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Most  of  the  manganese 
used  in  steel  making  is  imported,  there 
bein-?  very  littl?  domestic  production. 
Up  until  a  year  or  two  ago  most  of  the 
Nation's  maneanese  requirements  were 
imported  from  Russia.  Recently  our 
shipment?  from  Russia  have  been  erreatly 
curtailed  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  ob- 
tain our  manganese  supplies  elsewhere. 
Mansane.se.  be.ng  so  important  in  steel 
makm'^  i';  a  .strategic  material  so  stock- 
piling L«  necessary  in  order  that  we  have 
sufflcient  material  on  hand  in  case  of 
war 

Maneane?*  L<?  uurd  In  5te**Ls  for  three 
p:-r)r-(.«(  all  ind'-p^nden*  of  one  nmth«T 

F,r?>'.  Manvanefte  la  usifd  to  react  with 
th*-  Iron  nxidf  prfwnt  In  molt^tl  StML 
T'r^  rr.-T,.  ir,'^  '  't.'J«>  form<'5  \n  prin- 
c.p?«ilv  rfm''V«-<-5  T-tn  th**  ftl;»'^ 

Kf  'h  'h"  «Mlf'ir  al-ft-a-rsi  pf«-a»  n'  in  «'.<-*-l 
t^)  rnr '■'z^"  ♦h"  \vi^  f^-iirir.:'  »;.'J  r',U.f;;i 
O.     •M'r-      •ICd. 

TK  ('*  M  ingar,/"^^  '*  "if.r-'l  ;»!•  AVi  Jill' V- 
\UU.  ••lrm«'ll'  l^<  J>f'/<Iip«'  ■:««';•.  lt,J'  n  ■ '• 
tr<''J  f' f  ■•'■' ^  !''-fn?  w-i  (  ri-'Jrr  pfnUa, 
r;iiJf')i!f)  U'wy.  i\tt-i\,ir  btw'lti-*  •.  af.'J  'J:!;)' 
|>«  r  tcrih  'ALrfi'  f  fr-.i-.l.ttfi/ «-  \a>  ttbtasUifl 
le  r«-'i'iir«-d 

In  i><  u.<  I- ..rnc  !<•«  lU;t.')  '  0';0  000  Ujns 
of  m:iij^rar,<- ;.  .-'-el  are  maiit'U-d  p»*r 
yi-ar  und  <X^i.iv^  V/orld  War  11  ouiy  itixju'- 
15  000  000  tona  *ert-  u»<-d.  Other  alioy- 
if.  '  (I'-menti  m.  lU  tc  subfitiiuted  to 
pnxluce  "uch  .sttt'Ls. 

For  u.se  in  deoxidizinj?  steels,  other  ele- 
ments which  are  available  from  domestic 
sources,  such  as  aluminum  or  silicon, 
may  be  used. 

TliiS  leaves  the  one  necessary  use  of 
manganese  that  of  controlling  the  sulfur 


praent  in  the  steeL  There  appears  to 
be  no  correlation  between  the  amount 
of  manganese  used  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  sulfur  in  the  steel.  It  is  Icnown 
that  steel  containing  a  small  amount  of 
sulfur  will  require  less  manganese  than 
a  steel  contaimng,  say,  0.05  percent 
sulfur. 

Metallurgists  consider  that  the  sulfur 
i'-  sleel  IS  originally  combinf^d  with  the 
iron  and  is  in  the  form  of  iron  sulfide. 
When  the  molten  metal  solidifies,  the 
iron  sulfide  separates  from  the  solidify- 
ine  iron  and  forms  thin  fJms  cf  iron  sul- 
f.de  en  the  grains  of  iron.  When  such 
material  is  hot  forged  or  rolled  these 
thin  films  form  planes  of  weakness  and 
th?  metal  breaks  apart. 

The  addition  of  manganese  to  steel 
reduces  the  "hot  shortness"  cr  "red 
shortness,"  thereby  enabling  the  metal 
to  be  hot-worked.  Manganese  is  out- 
standing in  Its  power  lo  combine  with 
sulfur.  It  generally  forms  as  separate 
globules  which  have  a  much  less  adverse 
effect  on  the  hot  working  properties  of 
steel.  No  other  element  appears  to  pos- 
sess thi"  unique  property  of  preventing 
'•hot  shortness." 

The  purpose  of  the  experiments  be- 
ins  carried  out  at  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  laboratory  at  Redding  are 
to  determine  just  how  much  manganese 
will  be  required  for  a  steel  with  a  known 
sulfur  content.     Such  experiments  are 
of  nece.ssiiy  long  and  tedious  and  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  problems  solved 
by  steel  companies.    The  problem  is  of 
vital  national  interest.    In  order  to  carry 
out  the  tests  quantitatively  the  starting 
materials  must  be  uniform  compositioa 
I    under:^tand    that    at    Redding    the 
starting  metal  is  practically  pure  iron, 
with  an  analysis  of  less  than  0.001  per- 
cent phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sili- 
con.   As  the  carbon  content  would  prob- 
ably effect   some  of  the   physical   con- 
stants cf  the  steels  produced.  I  under- 
stana  that  the  experiments  are  being 
conducted    on    material    whose    carbon 
contf  ni  IS  between  0  20  and  0.30  percent- 
I  recently  visited  the  laboratory  and 
saw  .-vome  of  the  preliminary  work  being 
carried  out  en  st«i*l.s  conta'.nini?  no  man- 
Kanww  but  on  which  the  technicians  had 
varied    the    sulfur    cont*>nt       A    uni<j'  e 
mi?thirxJ  haji  b*-<n  d"via*^r]  for  t.*^tini(  the 
bf*.  workifK  cr.ar*ct*'rii«tica  of  'np  »t*Tl» 
which    have    fc^-rn    m.v>    in    thr    plant. 
K/Kln  HTf  «»}«t,/.d  8*  a  uniform  r«>  st 
e«-v»-ra)   tArrt>«^»''Jr^^      T   •!««   ro'ls  rtr^. 
t.....,fi.'  ')(>'.i  p'rcn!  vjlf-jr  whSfh  hf/k*- 
{!,'•';     4V>!i'.    *0    ttirn*    ttrul     r/U    tuxi- 
t-.;..UK  0  0  &  ^%i',nA  suJ.'iir  *hi'h  \t\h^ 
M."<r    ,f,.v  thr*"*  </r  f'f'ir  'jft.*      Itc  "%• 
prf  irn*-nU'r«  UiU\  nv  that  U»*y  w«•r^  un- 
ii.hU-  Ui  \iifj.*'  rf^ni/»tu't-j>  tr*^  »t/-«-U  thfti 
rotiitunff^  itV'^f  'haft  OO'.ft  i>^f'en»  tuJ. 
fur      I  '*;«;■  inf  -rm«-d  ti.a«  sir»-U  "^ill  fx* 
Ui^C'-    '•',i.,..i.;,,i*:'.     \Aiy.UA    itm-juat*    (it 
bUlfur  utixi  ■•iLiij  »,ii'y.i.«  AUmiiU'-r.  -  J  mui.- 
(.';tnt".f      Wii.il   utluitiuiwi  ot   mAii«it«*-iie 
tne  j»uifur  cfjnU'nt  of  the  hteel  nxay  bs 
raised  several  timw  above  0  015  percent 
and  still  be  hot  worked. 

Whon  this  problem  is  completed  it  will 
be  possible  to  detv-'rmine  exactly  the 
manganese  requiremenls  for  a  steel  of 
any  sulfur  content.  If  the  Bui-eau  of 
Mines  tests  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
manganese  addiuons  may  be  lowered  to 
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the  point  where  only  6  or  7  pounds  will 
be  required  for  each  ton  of  steel,  a  stock- 
pile of  manganese  that  would  last  for 
5  years  would  be  extended  to  10  years  or 
more,  or  a  5-year  stockpile  of  manganese 
would  lequire  one-half  or  less  shipping 
ipace  The  completion  of  this  one  prob- 
\em  alone  should  increase  our  self-suf- 
ficiency enormously. 


The  Story  of  t^e  Plot  To  Comrrunize 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 
Mr    WOODRUFF.     Mr    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  October  23.  1950: 
Thi  Red  RtrssiAW  Comspikact — The  Stoet  or 
THE  Plot  To  CouMvmzx  America 
This  Is  a  brief  outline  of  the  long  struggle 
ag&lnst  communism  In  America. 

SUtteen  years  ago.  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt, 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Gary.  Ind..  and 
•  widely  respected  educator,  wrote  a  letter 
staling  thai  he  had  learned  from  -jnldentl- 
fled  brain  trtisters  of  what  was  on  foot.  He 
quoted  them: 

•We  l)elieve  we  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the 
middle  of  a  swift  stream  and  that  the  cur- 
rent u  so  strong  he  cannot  turn  back  or  es- 
cape from  It  We  believe  we  can  keep  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  there  until  we  are  ready  to  sup- 
plant him  with  a  Stalin.  We  all  think  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  only  the  Keren&ky  of  this  revo- 
lution " 

The  reading  of  this  letter  to  a  congressional 
committee  and  Its  subsequent  publication 
caused  a  tremendous  sensation. 

A  special  House  committee  of  three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans  summoned  Dr. 
Wirt  to  prove  his  statements. 

Wirt   told   of  one  dinner   party   at   which 
were  several  Government  employees  and  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  Tass. 
All  were  called  before  the  committee. 
All  ridiculed  Wirt  as  Hiss  ridiculed  all  his 
accusers. 

Congressman  J.  J.  O'Connor.  Democrat, 
New  York,  threw  the  gallery  into  a  gale  of 
laughter  by  asking  one  of  the  ladles  If  she 
had  ever  planted  a  Red  flag  on  the  Capitol. 
She  paused,  as  If  trying  to  recall  past  events, 
and  then  replied  that  she  could  not  recollect 
ever  having  done  so. 

The  noan  toward  whom  Dr  Wirt  pointed 
the  finger  of  accusation  most  directly  was 
Rexford  O.  Tugwell.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

All  attempts  by  the  Republican  minority 
to  get  Tugwell  and  other  suspected  brain 
trusters  l>efore  the  committees  were  blocked 
as  WttS  done  by  TTDUfos  in  the  Amerasla 
cose 

Wirt  was  a  fool,  an  alarmist,  a  trouble- 
maker, a  red-herring  trickster. 
That  was  in  1934 

Thus  early  was  the  pattern  of  oooocftlment 
set.  Thus  early,  too.  was  the  atmosphere  of 
public  opinion  so  poisoned  by  subtle  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  millions  of  AmerU 
cans  were  ready  to  t>elleve  the  worst  of  Wirt 
and  all  others  who  were  to  follow. 

Two  years  later  George  N  Peek  quit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  wrote  a  book 
In  winch  he  stated  that  he  had  attended 
numerous  parties  given  Rexford  O.  Tugwell. 
•t  which  this  lalr-UAlred  boy  uf  th»  Rous*- 


veil  entourage  openly  boasted  of  how  they 
were  planning  to  make  America  Into  a  So- 
cialist state. 

Whittaker  Chambers"  accusation  of  Alger 
Hiss  led  to  the  uncovering  of  one  plot  to 
which  Wirt  had  called  attention. 

The  central  figure  In  It  was  Harold  Ware,  a 
son  of  SlU  Reeve  Bloor.  whom  the  Commu- 
nists h«»e  canonized  as  "Mother"  Bloor. 

Ware  was  ordered  by  Moscow  to  set  up 
Communist  cells  In  various  Government  de- 
partments. 
Ware's  prize  find  wm  Lee  Pressman. 
Pressman  was  assistant  counsel  for  the 
A.VA  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
1933  to  1935.  He  became  the  dynamo  of 
Washington  Cell  No.  1  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  also  Included  John  Abt.  Na- 
than Witt.  Charles  Kramer.  Alger  Hiss,  and 
others. 

Cells  were  also  formed  In  the  State,  Treas- 
ury. War.  Labor.  Commerce,  and  other  de- 
partments. 

When  the  Nye  investigation  opened.  Hiss 
became  counsel  of  the  committee 

This  gave  Hiss  a  chance  not  only  to  as- 
sassinate characters,  and  stir  up  dissension 
In  this  country,  but  also  to  get  his  hands  on 
a  lot  of  defense  information  for  Moscow. 

Jt)hn  Abt  and  Charles  Kramer,  two  other 
memt»ers  of  the  cell,  became  counsel  and  In- 
vestigator, respectively,  o'  the  La  PoUette 
committee. 

P.-essman  was  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Wagner  latxjr  law,  which  put  Red 
union  leaders  above  and  l)eyond  the  laws  of 
the  tJnited   States. 

The  second  step  was  to  have  Nathan  Witt 
appointed  general  counsel  of  the  NLRB, 
which  administered  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  third  step  was  for  Pressman  to  be- 
come general  counsel  for  the  CIO  in  1936. 
He  was  known  as  Phil  Murray's     brain  " 

The  Inside  story  of  the  plot  might  never 
have  been  known  if  in  1948  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  of  the  Eightieth 
Congre.ss  had  not  listened  to  Whittaker 
Chambers*  confession. 

Chambers"  exposure  of  AUer  Hiss"  activ- 
ities as  a  Soviet  spy  In  the  State  Department 
appeared  to  most  uninformed  Americans  as 
grotesque  and  Impossible  as  Dr.  Wirt's  story 
had  seemed  14  years  before. 

"The  day  Hiss  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  defend  himself  President  Truman 
snapped  the  lock  on  the  flies  that  would 
have  aided  his  conviction. 

Then  Mr.  Truman  denounced  the  com- 
mlttees  investigations  as  a  "red  herring" 

The  statute  of  limitations  had  interposed 
to  save  Hl^  from  prosecution  for  transmlt- 
Ing  Government  secreu  to  a  Soviet  espionage 
ring. 

A  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  him, 
though,  for  lying  In  connectoln  wltb  the 
charge. 

Yet  even  then  the  administration  tried  to 
shield  him  by  delaying  the  trial  until  It  could 
be  brought  before  a  Judge  snaaked  on  to  the 
bench  by  Truman  against  the  protests  of  the 
five  bar  associations.     The  Jury  disagreed. 

At  the  second  trial  Hiss  was  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  5  years  In  prison. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  still 
stands  by  him. 

The  administration  had  done  Its  best  to 
cover  up  for  Hiss  and  had  been  t>eateii  by  an 
Indignant  Congress,  an  aroused  public  upia- 
lon.  and  an  honest  Judge. 

The  same  Congress,  following  public  senti- 
ment, enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  which 
restored  the  balance  In  labor-management 
relations  that  Lee  Pressman's  Wagner  Act 
hud  destroyed. 

Also.  It  denied  the  services  of  the  NLRB  to 
unions  whose  officers  did  not  file  affldavite 
that  they  were  not  Communists. 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  bill  In  a  wild 
and  Incoherent  meaaage  t>elieved  to  have  been 
written  for  him  by  Pressman.  Then  he  went 
on  the  air  and  attacked  the  bill  In  an  even 
more  violent  sp)ee<h.  also  said  to  have  been 
written   by  Pr««auiau. 


What  alarmed  Pressman  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  was  that  It  killed  his  racket. 

With  the  CommunUt  Invasion  of  Korea 
under  way.  and  public  opinion  In  this  coun- 
try aroused.  Pressman  got  scared. 

He  resigned  from  the  American  Labor 
Party. 

Then  he  appeared  oefore  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  testified  August 
28.  that  in  1934.  while  In  the  AAA.  he  had 
Joined  the  Communist  party. 

Caught  in  the  tolls  of  Whittaker  Chambers" 
testimony  in  1948,  Pressman  went  on  to  Iden- 
tify, as  fellow  members  of  his  Washington 
cell.  John  Abt.  Nathan  Witt,  and  Charles 
Kramer 

Abt.  Kramer,  and  Witt,  as  well  as  Press- 
man himself,  had  been  cited  before  the 
House  committee  In  August  1948.  and  had 
stood  on  their  constitutional  rights. 

Two  years  later,  facing  the  oosslblllty  of 
a  stretch  behind  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Press- 
man '"sang." 

Now  let's  go  back  to  1934. 

That  was  the  year  Pressman  Joined  the 
Communist  Party  with  Alger  Hiss  and  many 
others. 

That.  too.  was  the  year  when  Dr  Wirt 
sounded  his  warning. 

The  same  pattern  of  cover-up  and  con- 
cealment has  been  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
tration ever  since. 

The  Amerasla  espionage  case  of  1945.  in- 
volving 1.700  Government  documents  found 
In  poesesslon  of  a  Communist-front  outfit  In 
New  York,  was  hushed  up.  then  was  white- 
washed by  a  Democratic  Congressional  com- 
mittee In  1946  and  again  by  the  Tydings 
committee  this  year. 

The  refusal  by  President  Truman  to  open 
pertinent  files  in  Senator  Ttdinc's  trial,  not 
of  Senator  McCmjthts  charges  of  commu- 
nism In  the  Stale  Department,  but  of  Senator 
McCartht  himself,  followed  the  precedent  of 
obstructing  Justice  he  set  In  1948  in  the  Hiss 
Investigation. 

The  McCarthy  charges  remain  unproved, 
and  undlsapproved.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  administration  has  the  evidence  and 
will  not  produce  It  In  court. 

The  McCarran  anti-Red  law  Is  not  perfect, 
and  probably  no  Representative  or  Senator 
who  voted  for  it  thought  it  perfect.  It  needs 
many  changes. 

They  passed  it  and  repassed  it  over  Presi- 
dent "Truman's  veto  t)ecause  of  his  consistent 
record  in  blocking  efforts  to  expose  the  Com- 
munist plot  in  this  country  and  to  protect 
the  Nation  from  it. 

The  herd  of  Communists  agents  that  have 
come  to  light  would  still  be  working  under- 
ground If  a  bipartisan  Congress  had  not  lifted 
the  stone  under  which  they  were  crawling 
In  their  treasonable  slime  and  held  them  up 
for  the  Nation  to  look  at. 

At  the  polls  on  November  7.  the  American 
people.  If  they  know  where  internal  security 
lies,  will  send  to  Washington  another  Con- 
gress that  will  kick  in  more  doors  and  drag 
out  what  Is  hiding  behind  them. 

The  last  chapter  In  the  story  begun  by  Dr. 
Wirt  In  1934  has  not  t>een  written  yet. 


Reverend  Father  James  Leo 
McGovern,  S.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

cr    M.^SSACHISETTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATI\T3 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
career  of  the  Reverend  Father  James  Leo 
WcGovern.  S.  J.,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  as  a 
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prle5t-in.5tructor  In  colleges  and  high 
schools  for  50  years,  in  honor  of  whom 
his  many  fnends.  both  clerical  and  sec- 
lUar,  recently  paid  him.  and  properly 
so.  great  honor.  In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  as  a  revered  leader  of 
youth  in  spirit  and  mind.  I  take  pleasure 
in  submitting,  for  inclusion  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRESsioN.M  Record,  the 
following  poem  by  his  Ufeiime  friend. 
James  Patrick  McGovern,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  bar: 

FlFTT  Te-irs  a  Tf.achts 
(By   James  Patrick   McGovern) 

Fifty  years  a  teacher  of  our  youth! 

What  dedicated  heart  and  steadfast  mind 
Can  serve  so  faithfully  the  love  of  truth 

V/lth  t)eauty  and  with  holiness  entwined? 
Your  students,  sons  a;id  daughie.'-s.  rise 

As   leaders  with  Ihe  lore  you  taught  the 
soul. 
Champions  of  the  freedoms  which  we  prize. 

Crusaders  whom  In  Quel's  rar.ks  you  enroll. 
How  mar.y  minds  you  lit  with  wisdom  s  rays. 

How  many  hearU  you  warmed  with  hope 
and  peace. 
In  countless  crises  and  In  myriad  ways. 

Which    In    futurity    will    find    release. 
What  nobler  mortal  nisfcim    C'a  ttiere  be 

Than  Chrut-like  teaching  hall  a  century? 


Hon.  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or   PDINSTLVANt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATT\'rS 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  435  Members 
are  brought  togetiier.  many  for  the  first 
time,  cunous  indeed  are  the  reactions 
and  sensations  Then  when  committee 
assignments  have  been  made  and  Mem- 
bers come  in  clase  c<>ntact  with  their  fel- 
low committee  members  these  feelings 
are  intensified.  So  after  12  years"  service 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  with  cur 
pood  and  true  friend  Sam  Hobbs.  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Alabama,  who  volun- 
tarily retires  at  the  clo-se  of  this  session. 

Personally.  I  shall  always  remember 
Sam  Hobbs,  with  the  most  affectionate 
feeling.  From  the  very  mception  of  our 
association,  he  has  been  a  guide,  coun- 
selor, and  fnend,  and  no  man  could  be 
a  more  devoted  friend  than  he. 

Bles'^ed  with  a  kindly  spirit,  an  unfail- 
ing sense  of  humor,  a  great  reserve  of 
good  common  sense,  and  an  intense  de- 
sire to  tx?  of  help,  no  man  has  served 
his  State,  the  Nation  and  his  fellow  man 
With  greater  honor  and  distinction  than 
has  Sam  Hobbs. 

The  law  has  been  his  first  love  and 
zealously  has  he  applied  himself  to  its 
study  and  application  of  its  principles  to 
the  manifold  requirements  of  our  modern 
life.  Today,  upon  the  statute  books  of 
our  country  there  are  many  laws,  which 
bear  the  handiwork  and  reveal  the  deep 
erudition  of  this  very  able  and  distin- 
guished man. 

His  departure  from  these  Halls  will  be 
sadly  m.csed.     First  elected  to  the  Scv- 


enty-flfth  Congress  he  has  served  con- 
tinuously In  this  body  since  that  time. 

A  forceftil  debater,  well  grounded  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  law, 
he  was  indeed  a  formidable  opponent 
and  one  worthy  of  the  best  steel  of  any 
man.  Yet  he  was  always  kindly,  gra- 
cious, and  considerate.  Never  did  he 
resort  to  any  cheap  tricks,  and  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  are  replete 
with  his  splendid  contributions. 

One  of  the  wisest  counselors  in  com- 
mittee, he  was  particularly  able  in  the 
draf tmg  of  intricate  legislation.  And  in 
the  writing  of  reports  he  had  no  superior. 
Some  of  the  finest  reports  that  have  ever 
ccme  out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary have  been  the  handiwork  of  this 
truly  able  man.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

So  in  bidding  farewell,  to  this  old  and 
gcod  friend.  I  do  so.  with  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss.  I  shall  miss  his  kindly 
pre.sence.  his  wise  suggestions,  his  help- 
ful admonitions,  and  above  and  beyond 
all  this,  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  splendid 
Christian  gentleman  and  true  patriot. 


The  Workinrmai  Is  Waking  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MlCHICAlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 
Mr.  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  United  States  certain 
labor  leaders  have,  during  recent  years, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  gone  far  afield 
in  their  attempt  to  dictate  to  Members 
of  Congres.s  how  they  should  vote  and 
for  whom  they  should  vote.  Time  and 
again  in  my  public  utterances  and  writ- 
ten statements  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  unions, 
in  a  great  many  m.-tances.  exercised 
their  own  judgment  and  voted  just  as 
they  pleased  and  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  labor  leaders. 

I  am  reliably  infcrmcd  that  the  ar- 
rangements between  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  labor  bosses  did  net  work 
as  they  plamied,  indicating  the  labor 
leaders  were  not  able  to  deliver  the  votes 
of  individual  members  and  their  families. 
Apparently  14  labor-Mcked  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate  were  beaten. 
The  CIO-PAC  campaigns,  especially  in 
Ohio.  Colorado.  California,  and  Illinois, 
jusi  did  not  get  anj'where  in  their  ex- 
traordixiary  effort  to  stigmatize  Repub- 
lican candidates  and  to  make  rank-and- 
file  union  members  t)elieve  that  their  sal- 
vation rested  in  the  election  of  only 
Democratic  candidates.  There  were  16 
Republican  governors  up  for  reelection 
and  these  men  were  victorious  and  Re- 
publican governors  were  elected  in  six 
other  States.  The  outcome  in  Michigan 
has  not  yet  been  positively  decided. 

The  independence  on  the  part  of  union 
members  is  as  it  should  be.  If  the  day 
ever  comes  when  organized  labor,  as 
such,  as  represented  by  the  two  great  la- 
bor unions — the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.— 
take  t.'-e  position  that  their  only  chance 


for  fair  and  decent  treatment  Is  through 
the  activity  and  protection  extended  by 
a  certain  and  specific  and  single  political 
party— whether  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican— that  will  be  a  sad  day  for  organ- 
ized labor,  and  for  all  of  our  citizens 
generally.  Our  type  of  government  just 
does  not  operate  in  any  such  manner. 
It  has  never  so  operated  and  let  us  pray 
that  It  never  will. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  general  subject.  I  sutMnii  for 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  November  28, 

1950: 

Catching    Os 

The  CIO  public  ulUity  workers  have  made 
a  great  discovery.  It  is  that  a  man  is  better 
c3,  more  independent  and  nearer  his  own 
Ixjss  when  he  is  wortuig  lor  a  private  em- 
ployer, than  when  he  is  on  the  Government 
payroll. 

Consequently,  they  are  now  leading  the 
fieht  agaiiist  a  Government  monopoly  of 
electric  power. 

Last  week  in  Chicago  the  politicians  in 
charge  o'.  the  ClOs  resolutions  committee 
bad  a  hard  tirre  sitting  on  the  utility  work- 
ers prop>  sal  that  the  whole  CIO  condemn 
the  vise  of  taxpayers'  naoney  to  push  that 
monofKily.  The  CIO  politlclana.  who  work 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Federal  mcncpoUsta 
here  in  Waelungton.  may  as  well  lace  the 
tact  that  they  are   fighting  a   losing  battle. 

The  wcrkingman  is  waiting  up.  He  la 
coming  out  from  tinder  the  etber.  He  is 
catching  on. 

Under  the  management  of  the  union  poli- 
ticians, the  worklngman  haa  been  led  right 
up  to  the  trap  ol  Gcverument  ownership 
for  all  the  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, a  state  of  things  sonjetlmes  caUed 
Bocialism.  fascism,  or  communism,  and  aU 
tlie  time  meaning  bad  news  lor  tbe  lude- 
pcndent  working  citizen. 

New  the  public  utility  workers,  struggling 
to  escape,  demand  of  other  workers.  "Rcw 
would  you  like  to  have  your  jobs  taken  over 
by  the  Government?" 

t.^BCm  COTS  HIPTrBlICAX 

Wh!ch  calls  to  rr.lrid  seme  remarks  made 
a  few  d:^ys  ago  by  Representative  Gfcfge  H. 
EFNcrs.  Rerubllcan  of  Ohio.  M.-  BT^ron. 
who  is  a  six-term  Member  of  the  H.-use  and 
chairman  of  the  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio, 
Republican  organizaticn.  said: 

"Organized  labor  has  been  boycotting  the 
Republican  Party  during  tetxnt  years  In  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  hostile  to  the  interest*  of  the  working 
people  of  cur  country. 

"It  is  evident  from  tlie  result*  of  the  elec- 
tion that  tile  rank  and  file  of  labor  orzai^l- 
zaiions  do  not  share  this  view  Obvi^^uoly, 
large  numbers  cf  workiug  men  and  women 
voted  for  Republican  candidates  and  were  in 
part  responsible  lor  our  election. 

■'I  ha'  e  asked  repeatedly  that  responsible 
labor  leaders  participate  m  the  work  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Cuyahoga  Couniy  Our 
organization  haa  Invited  them  to  serve  as 
members  of  cur  executive  committee  and 
with  cur  advisory  committees.  •  •  •  I 
hope  that  the  leaders  ol  organized  labor  wiii 
accept  thlo  invitation  to  be  represented 
within  the  Republican  Party.' 

Mr.  Bendeh  s  invitation  is  wise  as  it  Is  gen- 
eroiis.  It  comes  alter  an  election  which 
small  mmds  might  take  as  an  occasion  for 
vindictive  pursuit  of  beaten  opposition.  The 
electi^^n  mentioned  is,  of  course,  that  of  Sen- 
ator Tajt.  Never  in  the  history  of  current 
times,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  has  there  ever 
been  a  more  open  and  plainly  deculve  con- 
test  than  the  senatorial  race   in  Ohio. 

Mr.  T\rr  won  it  with  the  larcest  vote  rrar 
ct^i   for   Seiiatcr   in   Otu- o   iiistory. 
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Mem  b*  U  back  tr>  Coagrtm  for  another 
ttrm  vlth  »  record  tndorwtnt  from  thn 
imak.  and  fU«  at  Oblo'i  Ubor.  given  a^tnst 
Um  pet— lire  of  anion  polltlcUns. 

Ifr.  Bcma  could  tak?  advsnta^  of  that 
to  ctart  rerolts  within  the  unions  He  doe* 
not.  Be  mcrc!j  inrites  all  union  leaders  to 
oocn*  on  is.  meet  the  Republicans  and  se* 
what  tb»7  bav*  to  offer. 

THX  IDCA   or   LmSTT 

What  Is  that?  It  Is  an  idea  of  ^Terr.ment 
wlitch  speaks — and  acts — to  keep  the  cltlnn 
fT«e  and  Independent  If  you  want  an  ex- 
ample of  U.  aak  the  CIO  public  utility  work- 
ers     They  know 

Is  it  a  good  tdea?  It  is  if  you  beUeve  In 
forrmment  as  a  serrant  of  the  people,  and 
If  you  are  oppoeed  to  the  principle  of  making 
people  serrants  of  the  government.  The 
Idea  can  be  expreaaed  after  all.  In  Just  one 
word — liberty 

The  rank  and  fJle  ot  labor  has  caught  onto 
It  and  so  goes  Republican.  How  soon  will 
the  union  leadership  catch  up  with  the  rank 
and  file? 


Grailaatioo  Address  by  James  A.  Farrell, 
Jr.,  New  York  State  Maritime  College, 
Fort  Schuyler,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Wednes- 
day, Septenber  27,  1950 


EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  TosK 
IW  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  address,  delivered  by  Mr  James 
A.  Parrell.  Jr  .  at  the  graduation  cere- 
monie.s  at  the  New  York  State  Maritime 
College.  Port  Schuyler.  Bronx.  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday.  Septeml)er  27,  1950: 

Admiral  Leary.  Fleet  Admiral  Halsey, 
trustees  and  (acuity,  members,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  graduates,  gentlemen  of  the 
class  of  1950.  my  heartiest  congratulations 
fo  to  each  and  every  member  of  this  dlr- 
ttnguuhed  class.  In  equal  share  to  those 
wboae  technical  and  academic  achievements 
▼ary  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  in  equal 
share  to  the  prize  winners  and  those  whose 
degrees  and  tickets  were  hardest  won.  You 
are  the  end  product  of  a  great  tradition  and 
m  STMt  school — a  school  which  over  the  long 
years  has  trained  and  developed  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  American  merchant  shipping, 
outstanding  men  In  peace  and  war,  men  who 
have  made  their  mark  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
Tou  have  Joined  a  fraternity  of  alumni  of 
which  you  may  be  proud,  and  which  I  know 
U  proud  to  weloomt  you. 

It  is  my  own  observation  that  among 
American  nautical  colleges  or  academies. 
New  York  State  moat  nearly  approaches  the 
essential  btUance  between  form  and  sub- 
Btaooe;  t}etween  the  military  and  civilian  ap- 
proach: between  the  curricula  and  extra- 
curricula,  l>etwe*n  theory  and  practice. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
aaaoclate  with  merchant  olBcers  of  many 
nationalities  and  varied  backgrounds:  but. 
la  the  aest  for  continued  study,  in  zeal  tor 
professional  adranotment.  and  in  pride  of 
cloth,  none  cMll  your  predeoMMra.  This 
Is  a  heritage  ot  launense  and  lasting  worth. 

Y(^u.  gentleuMO.  are  about  to  exchange  a 
life  of  order  lived  in  historic,  familiar,  and 
aolld  surroundings  (or  a  IKs  In  a  disordered 
woriu.  to  t>e  lived  in  an  atmosphere  ot  blind 


uncertainty  and  in  a  future  unpredictable 
as  to  peace  or  war,  beneath  impending  doom 
of  atom  and  hydrogen,  the  scientists'  mod- 
ern and  shameful  sword  of  Damocles.  If 
you  are  not  confused,  ynu  stand  alone  above 
the  rest  of  us.  If  the  complexities  are  not 
awesome,  your  adjustment  Is  extraordinary, 
and  yet  It  Is  sure  that  you  will  not  be  over- 
come by  the  disillusion  inherent  In  our  pres- 
ent situation. 

Disillusion  is  dispelled  by  hope,  and  hope 
is  the  flower  of  the  seed  which  is  faith.  All 
seamen  Have  faith  or  gain  It — faith  In  a 
supernatural  control  of  forces  beyond  other 
control,  and  faith  In  their  fellow  men.  It 
is  impxxslble  to  despair,  no  matter  what  the 
odds,  no  matter  what  the  danger,  when  one 
has  had  the  stars  to  guide  him  through  the 
long  night  watch  to  the  golden  dawn,  or 
has  experienced  the  climatic  stilling  of  the 
tempestuous  sea  and  the  gentling  of  the 
raging  wind  Just  as  the  ship  was  all  but 
overwhelmed.  To  have  been  a  member  of 
a  ship's  company  among  men  of  every  color, 
race,  and  creed,  men  of  many  origins.  Is  to 
learn  that  more  men  are  good  than  evil,  and 
that  the  forces  of  good  In  the  end  prevaU. 
So.  while  we  know  that  the  making  or  avoid- 
ing war  Is  man  decided,  even  so  a  Just  war 
must  be  Justly  won.  So  also  must  we  be- 
lieve that  the  horrendous  forces  of  fission 
are  as  sa(e  in  the  hands  o(  the  law-abiding 
as  Is  armament,  and  as  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawbreakers  as  are  smaller 
and  l>etter-known  weapons.  The  problem  Is 
of  degree,  intensity,  and  morality  and  not 
alone  that  of  so-called  scientific  advance. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  rationalize  away  the 
danger  of  the  present  conflicts.  The  con- 
flict Is  hot  In  Korea,  warm  throughout  the 
Paclflc  perimeter,  and  no  longer  cold  In 
Europe.  But  war  Is  not  inevitable.  If  the 
Western  World  speaks  out.  if  our  strength 
is  greatly  developed  and  made  absolutely 
clear  to  the  aggressors,  and  If  social  Justice, 
Individual  freedom,  and  free  enterprise  are 
practiced  In  the  west  while  being  (ostered 
In  the  east,  I  am  convinced  peace  Is  assured. 
In  the  Interim,  your  dally  IKe  and  desired 
occupations  may  be  Interrupted.  You  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  your  place  alongside 
other  seamen  In  combat  fleet  and  supply 
train.  That  your  service  and  special  train- 
ing can  be  of  Immeasurable  service  has  been 
demonstrated  twice  In  one  generation  and 
evaluated  as  of  flrst  Importance,  equal  to  any, 
by  General  Eisenhower.  Admiral  King,  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

But,  It  Is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  war 
and  war  service  that  Is  of  paramount  Interest 
to  you  and  me.  Rather,  It  is  the  hoped  (or 
peacetime  service  of  the  American  Merchant 
Navy  and  the  Individual  part  you,  as  grad- 
uates of  this  flne  school  may  take  In  It. 

That  I  am  convinced  there  can  and  should 
be  a  bright  future  in  American  flag  shipping 
must  be  obvious  by  my  own  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  Industry,  both  aa  a  pwirt 
of  management  and  as  an  Investor.  That 
such  a  future  Is  assured  Is  by  no  means 
certain.  In  spite  of  a  cyclical  United  States 
history  of  over  100  years  as  a  sea  power, 
in  spite  of  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  les- 
sons of  two  world  wars,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vance of  this  country  from  the  position 
of  International  debtor  to  International 
creditor,  and  in  direct  contradistinction  to 
the  pledge  and  purpose  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  period  January  1, 
1949.  to  June  30,  1950,  marked  a  steady  de- 
cline In  American  participation  in  world 
trade.  That  It  did  not  take  place  sooner 
was  due  to  a  short-lived  shortage  of  ships 
In  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  other  major 
maritime  powers.  That  the  decline  has  been 
temporarily  arrested  is  due  entirely  to  the 
current  need  to  support  our  Armed  Forces 
In  Korea.  Japan,  and  western  Europe. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  are  manifold,  the 
panacea  not  yet  discovered.  Among  the 
cause*  still  existing  are,  overtonnaging   of 


trades,  and  the  world-wide  dollar  shortage. 
Overtonnaglng  would  have  t)een  tempered 
by  a  more  Judicious  disposal  to  overseas 
buyers  o(  surplus  American  tonnage.  The 
dollar  shortage  could  have  been  ameliorated 
by  an  extension  o(  ECA  (unds  and  shipping 
controls  to  colonial  governments  and  a  more 
ardent  prosecution  of  the  Federal  stock- 
piling program.  Overtonnaglng  (at  least  as 
far  as  dry  cargo  liners  are  concerned)  can 
still  lie  met  by  an  international  shipping 
congress  convened  among  the  maritime  na- 
tions. In  which  both  government  and  ship- 
owners can  participate  At  such  a  congress, 
^he  extremely  unsatisfactory  problem  of  flag 
discrimination,  stemming  from  Intense  na- 
tionalism, can  be  discussed  In  the  light 
of  the  United  States  tradition  of  nondis- 
crimination and  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
{jorts. 

However,  the  most.  Important  need  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  today,  and 
the  one  most  vital  to  its  future.  Is  the  con- 
tinuous, day-to-day.  prompt  and  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 
the  Federal  maritime  authority. 

Under  the  recently  adopted  Presidential 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  21.  the  executive 
branch  responsible  to  the  people  and  to  Con- 
gress for  the  promotion  and  development  of 
a  merchant  marine  was  placed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  revitalized.  A 
Chairman  and  two  Commissioners  of  out- 
standing ability  and  integrity.  In  whom  all 
Interests  concerned,  the  taxpayer,  the  Gov- 
ernment, labor  and  management  have  Im- 
plicit confidence,  have  betn  appointed. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve will  happen,  the  newly  manned  Federal 
Maritime  Board  can  and  will  forthwith  take 
a  string  hold  of  Its  own  staff  to  see  that: 
That  which  has  to  be  done  Is  done  dally:  the 
obligations  respecting  contracts  and  determ- 
inations are  fulfilled  and  on  time:  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  Is  not  hamstrung 
by  other  agencies:  and.  In  particular,  that  the 
policies  and  appropriations  of  Congress  be 
not  diluted  by  the  Infiuence  of  other  depart- 
ments whose  responsibUltles  may  be  many, 
but  do  not  include  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  You,  gentlemen,  are 
directly  concerned  and  should  t>e  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  complete  imple- 
mentation of  congressionally  determined 
policy  respecting  shipping  legislation.  If  by 
delay  and  dilution  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  Is  made  Ineffectual,  then  your  peace- 
time livelihood  Is  at  stake,  our  peacetime 
commerce  Is  threatened  and  our  national  se- 
curity lmp>eriled. 

It  could  l>e  that  a  few  Individuals  em- 
ployed In  staff  positions  by  certain  Important 
Government  bureaus  prefer  to  have  our  com- 
cerce  move  In  foreign  ships  or  In  Govern- 
ment-owned ships.  But  Irrespective  of  In- 
dividual opinions,  our  Congress  has  spoken 
long  and  loud  and  clearly. 

As  to  your  own  part  when  you  ship,  may  I 
recommend  that  your  study  continue  and 
that  your  technical  skill  be  further  de- 
veloped. In  particular,  I  suggest  that  you 
devote  your  best  talents  to  the  care  and  su- 
pervision of  cargo,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  vessels  In  which  you  serve  and  their 
machinery  and  equipment.  Were  I  asked  to 
compare  the  prewar  merchant  officer  with  his 
postwar  counterpart,  I  would  say  that  the 
prewar  man  was  deficient  In  theory  and 
strong  In  practical  application,  while  the 
postwar  man  has  radically  reversed  the  com- 
bination. Perhapw  yoiu*  group  and  genera- 
tion will  bring  both  necessities  Into  better 
balance. 

It  Is  conceded  that  no  subject  is  quite  as 
delicate  as  labor-management  relations,  and 
were  I  more  dl.screet,  I  should  avoid  touching 
thereon.  I  do,  however,  have  some  non -con- 
troversial thoughts  which  may  be  of  some 
assistance.  Due  in  large  measure  to  my 
great  respect  lot  seafaring  men  as  proles- 
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slonals  of  the  highest  caliber,  labor  unions 
as  we  know  them  have  never  seenied  to  me 
to  be  adequate  representatives  of  licensed 
poraonnel.  But,  be  that  as  it  may.  the  law  so 
recognizes  unions  and  you  will  be  Impor- 
tuned to  Join  them  and  managers  are  re- 
quired under  certain  conditior^  to  recognize 
unions  as  your  representatives.  Accordingly, 
it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  where  unions  can  and  may  represent 
you.  all  of  you,  should  take  a  most  active 
Interest  In  union  policy  making  and  elections 
in  order  to  guarantee  that  those  who  do  bar- 
gain on  your  behalf  are  fljst  qualified  to  do 
so.  qualified  in  national  and  educational 
background,  and  do  In  fact  represent  the 
men  at  sea  as  fully  as  the  men  on  the  beach 
and  that  unions  net  l>e  permitted  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  and  understandings  that  are 
sine  qua  non  between  companies  and  their 
own  seagoing  licensed  personnel. 

Perhaps  from  my  opening  words  you  may 
have  inferred  a  note  of  sympathy  towards  a 
group  of  your  age  and  occupation  advanc- 
ing Into  a  new  and  troubled  era.  Such  an 
Inference  of  pessimism  is  neither  Intended 
nor  warranted.  What  I  was  really  diseulslng 
was  great  envy.  At  your  age  and  with  your 
training  and  attainment  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vance with  you  upon  man's  common  enemy, 
the  days  ahead,  so  sure  am  I  of  your  suc- 
cessful future.     Congratulations. 


Address  of  Secretary  John  W.  Snyder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  Turk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent National  Planning  Conference  for 
Israel  and  Jewish  Rehabilitation,  held  in 
Washington  during  October  27-29,  and 
attended  by  some  1,200  Jewish  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder  dehv- 
ered  a  significant  address  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 27,  the  opening  of  the  conference. 
He  said: 

I  feel  greatly  honored  at  the  invitation  to 
join  you  today  at  the  t>eeinnlng  of  this  Na- 
tional Planning  Conference  for  Israel  and 
Jewish  Rehabilitation.  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  personal  good  wishes  to  the  welcome 
which  has  been  accorded  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
who  are  with  us  today. 

The  large  number  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  come  together  fnm  all 
parts  of  our  own  country  for  this  conference 
are  evidence  of  the  encouragement  which 
every  true  American  Is  anxious  to  render  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  freedom  In  other 
lauds.  To  every  American,  the  new  state  of 
Israel  has  been  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
achievements  which  can  be  realized  through 
the  pioneering  effcrts  of  a  (ree  people  deter- 
mined to  forge  a  strong  nation. 

Israel  is  one  of  the  newest  nations  to  Join 
the  (reedon?- loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
But  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  history.  Its 
pec'ple  have  stood  f c  r  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  They  have  stood  for  the  dig'.iity 
and  treedom  ol  the  individual.  And  ot  equal 
Importance,  their  leaders  have  stressed  the 
responsibilities  which  each  individual  mu'^t 
accept  a  he  is  to  be  worthy  ot  membership 
In  a  Iree  society. 

These  are  the  Ideals  which  have  been  the 
h^pe  o(  men  everywhere  in  theu:  long  strug- 
gle to  break  the  bonds  o(  t3fTanny  and  dicta- 
turshlp.    lliese  are  the  ideals  which  Inspire 


the  peace-loving  peoples  of  today  In  their 
Joint  battle  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  between  all  nations. 

Fur  hundreds  cf  years  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  struggled,  each  In 
its  own  way.  to  preserve  freedom  and  to 
achieve  strength  through  the.  voluntary,  co- 
operative efforts  of  individual  citizens.  In 
our  country,  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  it 
has  been  successfully  demonstrated  that  an 
economy  which  provides  ever-Increasing 
benefits  to  the  common  man  can  be  achieved 
without  autocracy.  It  can  be  achieved 
through  the  individual  efforts  of  a  free  citi- 
zenry, united  in  faith,  in  will,  and  in  de- 
termination to  promote  the  welfare  cf  aU. 

The  events  of  this  year,  however,  have 
demonstrated  a  furt.her  truth.  They  have 
made  it  clear  to  all  cf  us  that  responsibility 
(or  the  common  good  must  be  a  governing 
principle  of  International  relations  as  well 
as  the  guiding  light  of  domestic  policies. 
As  President  Truman  stated  on  October  24, 
the  idea  of  an  association  of  nations  able  to 
keep  the  peace  has  lived  as  a  dream  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  for  many  years. 
But  It  is  only  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1945.  and  particularly  since 
the  decisive  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  June  of  this  year,  that  this  dream 
has  made  a  significant  advance  toward 
reality. 

Through  Its  membership  in  the  United 
Katlons,  the  State  of  Israel,  which  came  Into 
being  as  an  Independent  nation  only  a  little 
over  2  years  ago,  has  already  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  In  the  struggle  of  the  frve 
world  against  aggression.  In  a  cable  on  July 
2  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Fcrelgn  Minister  cf  Israel 
pledged  full  support  to  the  Security  Council 
in  its  efforts  to  restore  peace  in  Korea.  This 
pledge  was  Immediately  followed  by  the  tan- 
gible offer  of  such  things  as  medical  services 
and  supplies  for  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nation^ engaged  In  Korea. 

Israel  has  undertaken  a  vigorous  program 
In  support  of  Individual  freedom  and  peace- 
ful progress.  The  plans  for  Irrigation,  for 
afforestation,  for  swamp  drainage,  for  soil 
Improvement,  for  aerlcultural  development, 
for  schools  and  highways  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  for  the  enccuraeement  of  set- 
tlements In  are.i.s  formerly  considered  bar- 
ren— all  of  these  things  recall  to  Americans 
our  own  pioneering  days.  Every  American 
has  watched  with  great  interest  as  the  new 
State  of  Israel  has  tackled  and  begun  to  sur- 
mount Its  tremendous  economic  problems. 
All  of  us  have  been  Impressed  by  the  progress 
which  ha?  alreadv  been  made  toward  the 
rehabilitation  and  advancement  of  thetr 
country. 

Possiblv  the  most  inspiring  thin"  about 
the  rehabilitation  program  Is  the  hl?h  goal 
which  has  been  set  for  Individual,  commu- 
nity, and  national  effort.  The  leaders  of 
Israel  have  taken  up  the  challenge  of  prov- 
ing that  in  the  East,  rs  in  the  West,  ever- 
increasine  benefits  for  the  common  man  can 
be  combined  with  political  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  E>espite  tre- 
mendous problems,  internal  and  e.xterna!, 
Israel  has  been  able  to  record  Imrxjrtant 
progress  In  strengthening  Its  economy  dur- 
ing: the  short  period  of  its  independent  life. 
To  take  only  one  example  of  a  problem 
which  had  to  be  met.  and  met  quickly.  The 
Inflow  of  homeless  people  from  ether  lands 
has  resulted  In  a  population  Increase  of  50 
percent  in  the  space  of  about  2  years.  This 
would  be  comparable  to  Increasing  our  own 
population  by  75.000,000  in  a  similar  period 
of  time — and  increasing  it,  moreover,  through 
immigration,  with  all  of  Its  attendant  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  and  assimilation. 

Quite  aside  from  these  special  difficulties. 
the  mere  Increase  In  production  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  unprecedented  popula- 
tion growth  posed  a  tremendous  problem. 
It  is  not  svirprlBlng  that  Israel,  In  this  short 
period,  baa  been  unable  to  win  completely 


Its  race  with  time.     But  It  has  made  great 
steps  forward. 

I  am  told  that  agricultural  output,  on  the 
average,  has  risen  50  percent  In  the  current 
farm  year  as  compared  with  1947-48.  The 
number  of  cattle  has  Increased  by  one-third; 
poultry  numbers  and  the  ntimber  of  eggs 
produced  have  more  than  doubled:  and  milk 
pr  >ductlon  In  1950  is  greater  by  almost  one- 
fifth  than  It  was  2  years  ago.  The  area  de- 
voted to  vegetable  cultivation  Is  tw.ce  as 
great  this  year  as  It  was  In  194a.  and  the 
acre.".ge  on  which  cereals  are  grown  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  175  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

These  eains  reflect  in  part  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  Individual  settlers,  groups  of  settlers, 
and  the  Gcvernment  of  Israel  to  develop 
water  resources  In  areas  which  have  been 
neglected  and  barren  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  The  record  of  irrigation  and  water 
development  during  the  resettlement  period 
Is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  dramatic  chapters 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  Middle  East. 
Each  year,  further  progress  is  recorded  and 
new  areas  are  transformed  from  desert  land 
In'^o  productive  soil.  Ezch  yeas,  Israel  moves 
further  toward  a  food  cutput  which  will  pro- 
vide a  large  share  of  its  own  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  a  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural specialties  for  export.  This  goal  Is  of 
particular  Importance,  of  course.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  hndlng  ways  of  solving  the  pres- 
ent urgent  trade  problems. 

While  the  agricultural  gains  of  recent  years 
have  been  outstanding.  Industry,  also,  has 
been  forging  ahead.  The  rate  of  Increase  has 
been  slowed  down  by  the  need  to  import  raw 
materials  and  a  large  part  of  the  necessary 
machinery.  But  factory  output  has  never- 
theless registered  a  steady  advance.  Indus- 
trial production,  according  to  recent  reports, 
has  Increased  by  more  than  20  percent  w.  the 
past  2  years. 

This  record  of  progress  in  agriculture  and 
industry  is  partictilarly  noteworthy  in  view 
cf  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  which 
Israel  has  had  to  face  during  this  period. 
The  very  fact  that  domestic  output  cf  needed 
commodities  has  been  steadily  Increasing  has 
had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  economy  ol  the 
new  nation.  The  citizens  of  Israel  ha%-e  con- 
fidence that  their  growing  national  produc- 
tion win  effectively  safeguard  the  economic 
integrity  of  their  state.  And  we  who  have 
watched  the  achievements  which  have  been 
made  to  date  can  share  in  that  confidence. 

When  we  turn  cur  attention  from  the 
urgent  problems  of  the  present  and  look 
toward  the  future,  the  opportunities  which 
lie  ahead  of  Israel  appear  almost  limitless. 
If  firm  and  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved — 
In  the  area  cf  world  politics  and  In  the 
smaller  orbit  of  the  Middle  E.ast  Itself— this 
strong,  young  nation  can  play  an  important 
role  In  the  advancement  cf  the  entire  area 
of  which  it  IS  a  part.  With  further  inten- 
sive development  ol  Its  exceptional  m.ineral 
resources.  Its  potentialities  for  specialized 
agriculture.  Its  sea  and  air  routes  to  ether 
lands,  and  above  all.  Its  abundant  supply 
cf  human  skills  and  human  resources.  Israel 
can  look  forward  to  a  secure  and  prosperous 
future. 

In  the  troubled  world  of  today  this  may 
seem  like  a  distant  dream.  But  the  pro- 
gressive and  forward-looking  leaders  of 
lETuei  have  already  evidenced  their  deter- 
mination to  build  up  the  economic  strength 
cf  their  own  country.  They  have  shown 
their  will  to  promote  the  larger  goal  of 
greater  peace  and  greater  profperlty  within 
the  family  of  nations.  They  have  evidenced 
thetr  faith  in  the  economic  future  cf  the 
region  which  embraces  their  homeiaad — an 
area  already  rich  beyond  mearare  in  its 
heritage  of  cultural  and  spiritual  valties. 
But  for  Israel,  as  for  every  other  nation 
In  the  world  today,  the  oppcrtu.-Uties  of  the 
future  wait  on  our  ability  to  achieve  a 
lasting   peace.      V7e   have   learned   that   we 
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mint  work  unce&ftlngly  for  peace.  We  muct 
b*  prtparad  at  all  times  to  defend  it.  But 
W9  met  m— nwhito  never  relax  our  faith 
that  arms  may  ■ocn*  day  be  cupplanted  by 
peaceful  negotiation  It  is  only  then,  as 
Prccuient  Truman  bas  said,  that  men  In 
erer7  land  can  derote  the  full  measure  of 
their  InrentlTeness.  their  energies,  and  their 
reaouroea  to  creatlre  effort.  It  la  only  then 
tliat  tiM  lutiotu  of  the  world  can  Join  to- 
in  fuftlUng  the  (creat  nslcn  of  the 
Land  for  all  men — a  land  of  plenty, 
and  a  land  at  peace. 


Remarks  cf  S«crftar>  of  Defense  Marshall 
at  the  Grareside  cf  General  Pershing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  T'Tcoiia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UVRUULVTATU'ES 

Thursdav.  Sovembrr  30.  1950 

?Jr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
•moQK  th*  man>'  solemn  and  noble  words 
•poken  on  Armistice  E>ay  1950  none 
aenred  better  to  recall  the  inception  of 
cur  annual  commemorarion  of  our  mil- 
itary dead  than  those  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  George  C.  Marshall  at  the  grave- 
Mde  of  Gen  John  Joseph  Pershing.  %ho 
von  the  armistice  we  once  thought  in- 
sured a  lasting  peace. 

Ties  of  friendship  bound  General 
Pershin?  and  General  Marshall.  Their 
association  ancj  their  friendship  dated 
from  the  days  tsefore  World  War  I.  and 
continued  through  World  War  II. 
Standing  at  the  graveside  of  the  general 
he  had  once  served  as  aide.  General  Mar- 
shall typif^.ed  the  millions  cf  Americans 
who  have  fought  for  our  country  in  two 
catastrophic  World  Wars:  but  he  typifies 
also  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  patri- 
otic and  freedom- loving  Americans  must 
continue  to  mulntain  and  devote  to  the 
cause  of  security  and  peace.  George  C. 
Marshall,  honorably  retired  from  active 
military  service,  has  been  the  President's 
Special  Ambassador  to  China.  Secretary 
of  State,  chairman  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  is  now  Secretar>'  of  Defense. 

Gooeral  Marshall  is  also  General  Per- 
•htnTs  successor  as  Chairman  of  the 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  In  that 
capacity,  he  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
OoouaissiOD  tn  caring  for  the  overseas 
resting  places  of  deceased  veterans,  and 
of  the  memorials  being  erected  to  com- 
memorate their  heroism  and  their  sacri- 
fice. General  Marshall's  reference  to 
the  men  who  have  died  in  Korea,  was  a 
solemn  and  a  sad  reference  to  the  fact 
that  war  has  not  yet  l>een  outlawed,  and 
other  sacrifices  will  yet  be  required  to 
Insure  our  national  security  and  the  lib- 
erties which  arc  our  inalienable  rights. 

In  facins  the  dark  future,  we  should  be 
heartened  by  the  example  of  General 
Pershing  himself.  'General  Pershins.' 
said  General  Marshall,  "left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  our  Army  and  also  on  our 
people  He  was  a  great  soldier,  without 
evasion.5.  cool  and  determined  in  t;me  of 
crisLs  and  capable  of  tremendous  power 
of  command  and  control." 

Mr  Sp.aktr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  in  the  CoNCRtssiONAi. 


Record  Secretary  Marshall's  solemn  re- 
minder of  the  task  our  Nation  faces. 
Secretary  Marshall's  remarks  follow: 

This  ceremony  this  morning  is  of  deep 
personal  significance  to  me  because  I  was 
closely  agiociated  with  General  Pershing  when 
he  commanded  the  First  Army  during  the 
San  Mlhlel  and  Meuse-Argonne  battles. 
Later,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  I 
l>ecame  his  aide  and  served  him  for  4  years. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  in  the 
summer  of  1938  to  become  Deputy  Chief  of 
Stair  of  the  Army  and  later  Chief  of  Staff.  I  " 
saw  the  general  frequently;  as  a  rule,  regu- 
larly about  once  a  week,  and  talked  over  the 
critical  world  situation  or  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities In  which  for  a  time  we  were  not 
engaged. 

General  Pershing  left  a  lasting  Impression 
on  our  Army  and  also  on  our  people.  He  was 
a  great  soldier.  Without  evasions,  cool  and 
determined  In  every  crisis  and  capable  of 
tremendous  powers  of  command  and  control. 

On  his  death  I  succeeded  him  as  Chairman 
of  the  Battle  Monuments  Commission.  He 
devoted  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  almost 
e.xclusively  to  the  direction  of  the  work  of 
that  organization  in  establishing  our  na- 
tional military  cemeteries  abroad. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission.  I  am  concerned  with  the  final 
resting  places  of  our  deceased  veterans  in 
sacred  plots  of  ground  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  22  such  cemeteries  overseas,  and 
In  each  we  have  erected,  or  are  in  process  of 
erecting,  a  beautiful  chapel  containing  a  ,Ter- 
manent  graphic  record  In  stone,  bronze,  and 
mosaics  of  the  achievements  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  who  fought  In  these  regions.  Me- 
morial references  are  included  for  those  tens 
of  thousands  of  missing  or  unidentified  dead 
to  whom  the  traciedies  of  war  denied  a  known 
and  honored  burial.  Thflr  names  will  be  in- 
scribed on  the  w.'i.lls  for  all  to  read. 

These  raemorlals  will  serve  to  remind  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Far  East 
that  American  men  fought,  bled,  and  died 
side  by  side  with  their  own  sons  to  make  life 
more  abundant  for  all  of  us. 

These  chapel  tributes  to  the  heroism  and 
sacrifices  of  our  men  and  women  are  na- 
tional in  character  and  therefore  far  more 
enduring  than  any  individual  could  pro- 
vide. They  are  the  product  of  the  finest 
work  of  the  most  noted  architects,  sculp- 
tors, artists,  and  landscape  authorities  in 
this  country.  As  a  Nation  we  are  entrusted 
with  the  honor  of  perpetuating  the.'^e  shrines 
and  keeping  them  always  beautiful. 

Each  year  official  representatives  of  our 
Government  and  of  the  governments  of  the 
friendly  countries  In  whose  lands  our  men 
served  and  died,  visit  these  cemeteries. 
Thousands  of  visitors  from  home  and  abroad 
also  visit  the  cemeteries,  especially  dtirlng 
the  summer  months.  These  visits  will  be 
In  Increasing  numt>ers  when  all  the  splen- 
did structures  and  plantings  a.>e  completed. 

Armistice  Day  this  year  has  for  us  unusual 
significance.  Earlier  occasions  were  marked 
by  special  homage  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  First  World  War,  and  later  to 
the  fallen  In  the  recent  world  conflict  No- 
vember 11  this  year  we  are  also  dmng  honor 
to  4,000  or  more  of  our  men  who  recently 
gave  their  lives  In  Korea,  and  today  at  this 
very  moment  other  names  are  surely  l>elng 
added  to  this  list  of  sacrifices  In  our  behalf. 

Each  of  these  casualties  represents  a  pre- 
cious life,  precious  to  the  individual  a"d  pre- 
cious to  bis  family  and  friends.  We  can  do 
nothing  to  restore  life  to  thes*  men.  but  we 
can  keep  faith  with  tham.  rsmambarlng  and 
honoring  their  sacrifice*  and  doing  our  very 
best  to  support  the  Ideals  they  courageously 
represented.  They  wUl  not  be  forgotten. 
Their  Government  wUl  see  that  their  last 
resting  place  is  kept  t>eautlful  and  peace- 
ful, and  a  reminder  to  all  peoples  that  we 
believe  In  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and 
stand  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  defeoM 
of  hU  Inalienable  rlghta. 


Panama  Celebrates  Its  Forty-seventh 
Anniversary  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'VRKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  rr-XAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TI^'ES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  THOMPSON  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  3.  1950.  the  RepubUc  of  Pan- 
ama, amidst  traditional  Isthmian  cere- 
monies, celebrated  the  forty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  nation, 
the  independence  of  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  November  3.  1903. 

As  the  attainment  of  independence  by 
Panama  was  an  essential  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  independence  takes  on 
added  significance  because  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  841,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  approved  by  President  Tru- 
man on  September  26,  1950. 

This  law,  which  creates  a  Canal  Zone 
government  and  the  Panama  Canul 
Company  to  replace  the  existing  pre- 
dominantly military  organization,  is — ia 
large  measure — the  fulfillment  of  a  his- 
torical cycle.  It  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  Congress  concerning  the 
Canal  since  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
1912.  Based,  as  it  is.  upon  treaty  rela- 
tionships between  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  in  what  is  a 
unique  diplomatic  set-up  affecting  the 
affairs  of  the  Canal  Zone,  it  is  espe- 
cially fitting  that  the  forty-seventh  an- 
niversary- of  Panama's  independence  be 
more  widely  recognized. 

To  that  end.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  editorial 
published  in  the  Panama  Star  and  Her- 
ald of  November  3.  1950: 

On  Ova  Foktt-sfventh  Annive«sa«t  cr 

I.NDEPENOCNCX 

Today  the  Republic  of  Panama  reaches  an- 
other milestone  In  Its  national  life;  today  ws 
celebrate  the  success  which  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Panamanians  of  1903  to  reestab- 
lish the  independence  of  the  Isthmus  and 
confirm  the  existence  of  a  Panamanian  na- 
tionality. 

On  November  3,  1903.  at  5  p.  m..  the  young 
manhood  of  this  Isthmian  capital  literally 
poured  down  Central  Avenue  from  Santa 
Ana  Plaza  and  down  what  Is  today  Avenue 
"A"  on  their  way  to  the  Plaza  de  Arms, 
now  known  as  Plaza  de  Francla.  there  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  arms  with  which  to  up- 
hold the  Independence  of  the  Isthmus  pro- 
claimed by  the  leaders  of  Isthmian  public 
opinion,  and  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  re. 
cover  the  political  independence  which  the 
Panamanian  of  1821  effectively  secured  from 
Spain  en  November  2«  of  that  far  away  year. 

The  movement  for  Independence  wa« 
spurred  by  events  In  Colombia  which  threat- 
ened the  possibility  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal 
t)elng  bultt  at  Panama.  The  Panamanians 
acted  to  challenge  Colombia's  right  to  con- 
tinue the  sacrifice  of  the  centuries-old  wish 
of  the  Panamanian  people  that  a  waterway 
between  the  two  oceans,  across  the  American 
continent,  should  be  builf  here  at  Panama. 

In  the  face  of  Colombia's  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty,  virtually  sealing  the 
dixim  of  the  IsthmlH.n  transit,  the  Panaman- 
ian people  reasserted  their  right  to  self-de- 
termination and  resumed  the  direction  of 
their  own  destinies.  And  Panama  had  every 
right  to  Independence,  because  in  1831  ahe 
ahook  off,  unaided  by  any  of  the  other  nas- 
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cent  American  nations,  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
colonial  misrule. 

The  forty-seventh  year  of  independence 
finds  us  still  struggling,  still  trying  to  estab- 
lish our  economic  lndep>endence  which  we 
acknowledge  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
Independence  as  a  whale.  EconGmic  Inde- 
pendence Is  Just  as  important  as  political  in- 
dependence   for    any    nation,    big    or    small. 

That  is  why,  on  this  day  of  such  great  sig- 
nificance In  our  national  hie  it  is  proper  that 
we  also  devote  a  few  moments  to  mediation 
on  the  responsibilities  that  n?5t  on  our  col- 
lective shoulders  for  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation. 

What  is  our  record,  briefly? 

The  opinions  of  a  vociferous  few  notwith- 
Btaudlng,  our  Nation  has  earned — and  still 
Is  earning — respect  for  itself  abroad,  despite 
Its  sometimes  difficult  dealings  with  Its  pow- 
erful neighbor,  the  United  States.  In  that 
field  our  country  stancLs  alone  because  no 
other  nation  In  the  world  has  had  to  cone 
with  the  unique  problems  that  our  privileged 
geographical  position  has  created. 

In  our  Internal  political  life  the  road  still 
is  long.  Tiiere  still  Is  too  much  petty 
politics.  We  are  still  too  prone  to  settle  our 
family  quarrels  by  force  or  by  skulduggery, 
and  we  cast  aside  constitutions  with  t<>«3 
much  ease  and  too  little  reeret  We  have 
yet  to  learn  to  respect  the  other  man's  opin- 
ion and  to  grant  to  others  the  sincerity  and 
the  good  faith  that  we  proclaim  for  our- 
selves 

But  we  have  done  very  little  almost  noth- 
Ine.  to  achieve  self-support.  It  is  not  that 
It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  simply  that  we  have 
not  tried  as  diligently  as  we  could  We.  par- 
ticularly some  of  our  present  generation, 
have  Just  Ijeeun  to  think  about  It.  Restless 
votces  have  pierced  the  wilderness  But  we 
have  yet  to  srrasp  the  fundamental  fact  that 
this  independence  from  want  cannot  be 
achieved  overnlftht  by  one  generation:  that 
it  is  an  unending  task  for  this  and  for  all 
the  generations  to  come. 

Beyond  our  terminal  cities  which  live  off 
the  Canal  and  such  transient  tourist  trade 
as  may  develop,  we  have  done  little  to  de- 
velop our  rich  Interior — that  vast  portion 
of  our  country  we  forget  through  the  year 
e.xcept  on  the  i_>ccnslrns  cf  patron  saints'  fes- 
tivals or  when  the  vacation  season  rolls 
around.  Yet,  It  Is  in  that  unexplolted  land. 
Its  virgin  forests,  and  Its  up-to-now  primi- 
tively tilled  fields,  that  the  Nation's  real  inde- 
pendence— Its   economic   Independence — lies. 

The  challenre  is  there  May  the  succeed- 
ing anniversaries  of  our  Independence  find 
our  Nstlcn  moving  along  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  it  must  be  a  continuing  action,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  vagaries  of  politics  and  Its  ener- 
vating spoils  system.  To  achieve  this  prog- 
ress we  must  strive  ever  to  have  the  right 
man  In  the  right  Job.  and  not  try  to  fit 
around  pegs  In  square  holes. 


Hawaii's  Voting  Record  Among  Best  in 
Counb-y — Territory'!  People  Alert  to 
Responsibilities  of  American  Citizensiiip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBG.^TE   FHOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  present  here- 
with an  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  Urban 
Allen,  member  of  the  editorial  stall  of 


the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  containing 
an    analysis    of    the    voting    record    cf 
Hawaii  s  citizens  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  States. 
The  excerpt  from  the  letter  follows: 

In  the  November  5,  1950.  issue  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Publisher  John  S.  Knight 
wrote  a  very  forceful  editorial  on  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  are  not  exercising 
their  right  of  franchise 

He  published  a  Uble,  State  by  State  show- 
ing how  each  voted  in  the  1946  off-year  elec- 
tion. The  best  record  was  made  by  Montana, 
where  64  pert»i:t  of  persons  of  voting  age 
cast  their  ballots.  Only  10  of  the  48  States 
were  able  to  muster  a  majority  cf  elieitle 
voten  at  the  polls. 

Kawaii  has  long  been  proud  of  its  voting 
record.  We  regularly  have  more  tha.i  £0  per- 
cent of  our  registered  voters  take  part  In  our 
elections,  and  in  some  counties  the  figure 
goes  to  Q-D  percent  or  higher. 

However,  registered  vo'e  and  persons  eli- 
gible to  vote  are  two  ciSerent  thing.<:,  so  I 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  our  Ter- 
ritorial government  to  give  me  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  people  in  Hawaii  who  are 
eligible  to  vote 

They  reported  the  number  as  187,5.-,8  For 
our  general  election  this  year  we  had  141,319 
rce.stered  vcters.  This  i?  75.3  percent  of  the 
estimated  number  of  eligible  voters. 

(I  might  say  tl.at  many  recent  arrivals 
from  the  mainland  have  not  transferred 
their  regifitratlc ns  frcm  their  home  States, 
If  Hawaii  were  granted  statehood,  th^y  un- 
doubtedly would  reregister  here,  as  most  of 
t:iem  retain  mainland  registrations,  when 
they  can,  to  bt  able  to  vote  In  Presidential 
elections.) 

But.  back  to  our  statistics.  Of  our  141.319 
ret-istered  voters.  118.704  actually  voted.  Ter- 
ritorial percentage  cf  better  than  60,  and  a 
percentage  of  voters  to  persons  el:g.ble  cf 
63.3  (Jtist  seven-tenths  of  1  percentage  point 
fcehiud  the  Montana  ttirncut  of  1946). 

When  I  Icok  at  the  turnout  of  such  great 
States  as  Ohio  (44),  California  (36),  Iowa 
(35).  and  Maine  (31),  I  am  more  than  ever 
proud  of  cur  record  here. 

South  Carolina  reported  only  26,CO0  out  cf 
992.000  eligible  voters  goiu^  to  the  polls,  a 
percentage  of  3.  Mississippi  did  better,  4 
percent;  Louisiana  had  7:  Ge<3rgia  and  Texas 
8:  Tennessee  11;  Alabama  12;  Florida  13;  and 
Arkansas  14. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  Wyoming,  where 
I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  m  194<),  is  well  up 
among  the  leaders,  with  a  4fl-percent  turn- 
out in  1946,  but  still  not  quite  up  to  Hawaii's 
record. 

Of  course,  these  statistics  do  n^^t  prove 
that  the  quality  of  democracy  Is  better  here 
than  it  is  on  the  mainland,  but  they  do  show, 
I  think,  that  we,  by  and  large,  taJce  cur  gov- 
ernment a  great  deal  more  seriously  than 
the  average  roamlander.  What  is  more,  I 
think  we  take  a  greater  personal  Interesi  In 
It.  not  only  at  election  time,  but  throughout 
the  year. 


Why  Not  Be  Consutent? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CAlJTOaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr,  POULSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  President  is  asking  that  Congress 
saddle  on  to  the  necks  of  the  landlords 
the  subsidizing  of  millions  of  tenants 
throughout  this  country,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  sanctioning  the  subsidizing 


of  a  small  group  of  potato  growers  at  a 
rate  far  in  excess  of  last  year.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  landlords  are  the  only 
segment  of  our  population  who  are  to  do 
the  sul)sidizinp.  The  Government  does 
it  in  all  other  cases.  Why?  Because 
there  are  few  votes  among  the  land- 
lords. I  am  not  appealii^  in  t^ehalf  of 
the  landlords  as  much  as  I  am  on  the 
basis  of  equal  justice.  If  it  is  necessary 
tl.at  the  tenants  be  subsidized,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  load.  Person- 
ally, I  think  we  should  stop  a  lot  of  this 
subsidizing. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  out  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  in  itself  should 
sicken  you  on  potato  subsidies  and  m  Jce 
you  realize  what  a  travesty  it  is  to  ask 
the  smaU  home  owner  to  subsidize  some- 
one who,  in  all  likelihood,  is  msikir.g 
more  money  than  the  small  home 
owner  is. 

The  article  follows: 

TwiNTT-sn  Mn.r.ioN  Srvuj  HtrwDOD  Thou- 
SAN-D  BrsHEi.s — IStrrrcD  States  Dotrsuca 
Rate  of  Spxtd  DrsTancnoif 

(By  John  Ball) 

So  far  this  year  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  destroyed  enough  potatoes  to  me?t 
the  normal  needs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  16 
States  for  a  year. 

Bureau  of  Atrriculture  Economics  figures 
show  that  Americans  each  eat  about  1C5 
pounds  of  potatoes  a  year  About  28,700,003 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  destnoyed  under  th? 
Government  farm  price  support  prc^fram  up 
to  November  15,  enough  to  feed  all  the  people 
for  a  year  in  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Maine  (the  biggest  pxjtato  State),  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cclumbia,  Rhode  Isl&nd,  Arizona. 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  ( another  big  potato  State ) .  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  (the  home  of  the  big  potato). 
New  Hamjashtre,  Vermont,  Delaware.  Wyom- 
ing and  Nevada,  with  some  left  ever  for  Kan- 
s;is 

The  potato  destruction  this  year  Is  run- 
ning at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Agriculture  Department  figures  show. 
Up  to  November  15,  26,700.000  bushels  had 
been  dumped  A  year  ago  on  November  15, 
only  10  700.000  bushels  had  been  thrown 
away. 

Although  the  net  cost  per  bushel  to  Dncle 
Sam  IS  less  than  half  last  year's  cost,  the  total 
crop  cost  Is  running  far  ahead.  Until  No- 
vember 15  the  cost  this  year  was  about 
»20,OOC,000,  with  the  unit  cost  going  up. 
The  price  Uncie  Sam  is  ptaying  under  the 
support  program  has  recently  Jumped  from 
around  70  to  80  cents  a  bushel.  Last  year  it 
was  approximately  tl  40 — it  varies  in  differ- 
ent areas,  and  the  total  had  reached  about 
15  million  bucks. 

The  whole  program  last  year  was  $83,798,- 
OOO.  That's  a  lot  of  money  In  anybody's  bank 
account,  but  it  was  small  potatc«s  compared 
with  the  24  million  plus  the  1948  crop  cost. 

It  develops,  too,  that  that  wasn  t  the  total 
cost  of  the  1948  program,  big  as  It  la.  Ag- 
riculture Department  potato  men  last  week 
were  trying  to  get  some  alcohol  makers  to 
take  a  lot  of  potato  starch,  made  by  the 
Government  out  of  surplus  Maine  potatoes 
that  year,  that  Uncle  Sam  stiU  has  on  his 
hands. 

This  month's  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's catalog,  listing  tlie  surplus  com- 
modities CCC  has  for  sale,  shows  about  6.- 
100,000  pounds  of  potaUj  starch  m  storaee 
since   1948,  somewhere   in   the  Boston   area. 

Reports  from  Boston  Indicate  that  the 
Boston  area  is  an  Army  warehou.'re  there, 
but  Army  officers  won't  give  out  any  details 
about  the  hoard  of  potato  starch,  declaring  It 
Is  to  t>e  a  military  secret. 

CCC  is  offermg  the  starch  for  sale  at  two 
prices.    Par  export  the  price  is  »S  10  per  ICO 
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tMliftit  At  »hip<t>df.  Bcwton.  For  do- 
tb«  price  luted  la  M  50  per 
f.  o  b.  llAlne  shipping  points. 
tic  dUtUler*.  In  spite  of  tbe  danirer- 
OUB  rikortAc*  ot  alcohol,  bare  turned  down 
the  c5er  Pirst  ther  are  afr&ld  the  starch 
majr  be  deteriorated  due  to  tta  long  storage. 
and  aeoDod.  the  price  ts  too  high  to  make 
alcoboL  It  takea  IS  pounds  oir  starch  to 
aaake  a  faUon  of  alcohol.  At  that  price  for 
rurch.  a  gallOB  of  alcobd  would  cost  around 
65  cents,  wttlkout  anjr  other  cspenaea— end 
tAM  ia  more  than  alcohol  will  txlng.  evea 
vtoMi  sold  to  the  Corerziment. 

The  Btcrj  behind  Um  starch  stored  at 
Boston  U  interesting  In  Itself.  In  1948  there 
wus  a  potato  shortage  In  central  Europe,  but 
tt  waant  feasible  to  ship  whole  spuds  there. 
8o  the  Ann  J  got  a  tn-lUlant  Idea  to  sh!p  po- 
uto  starch  and  flottr.  They  used  30.000.000 
bOsheU  of  poUUMs  and  made  347.000.000 
pounds  of  flour  and  a  few  million  pounds 
at  starch  for  Oermanj.  But  the  Germans 
4MdB't  lUe  It  It  wasn't  cooked.  The  potato 
9imr  they  make  U  cooked  What  was  left 
of  the  potato  flour  was  dutrlbuted  domes- 
tically, and  the  starch  stored  In  Boston. 

The  Agriculture  I>partment  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  that  potato  starch  stored  in  Bos- 
ton. Then,  inayt>e.  they  can  forget  about  the 
IMS  potato  scamUl. 


Anna    Mary    Robertson    Moses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

or    KKW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolution: 

HooaicK  Falls..  N.  Y  .  October  IS.  t$SO. 
The  Honorftble  Wuxiam  T   Btkne. 
ile]*r«Mnfaftrc.    Tfurty-srcond 
Congreiftonal    Dtstriet. 
Loudonvitle.  S.  Y. 
DcAa  Mb    BraNs:  On  October  3,  1950.  the 
MiCtoeed    resolution    was    presented    at    the 
tiHM  Oub  dinner  In  Cambridge.  N.  T.     It 
received  the  approbation  of  such  other  local 
organizations  as  the  Hooslck  Falls  American 
Lsfkw    and    Klwanls    Club        The    Parent- 
Traeber  Asaoclatlon  of  Hooelck  Palls.  N    Y., 
received  State  and  National  sanction  from 
the  National  Congress  ot  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers prior  to  preeenung  this  resolution  pub- 
licly     Mrs    John   E    Rsyes.    national    presl- 
dent  of  the  P  -T   A  .  mired  us  her  approval. 
and  the  SUte  congress  of  the  P.-T.  A.  ap- 
proved  the  resolution  at   the  convenUon  of 
the    Stale    congress   of   the   Parent-Teacher 
Association  held  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  October 
3  and  3.  1950. 

We.  of  course,  would  like  to  have  this 
resolution  included  m  the  CoNcasi^ioNAL 
lUcoao.  and  hope  that  you  can  see  Ot  to 
do  this.  WUl  you  let  lu  know  your  action 
upon  this  request?  In  the  event  of  the 
resolution  being  included  within  the  Cow- 
«BMK>KAL  Rccoao.  wUl  you  kindly  have  for- 
warded to  us  a  copy  of  the  colnutes  devoted 
particularly  to  thU? 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Ths  HooaicK  Paixs.  N    Y. 
PABurr-TcAcMra   Association. 
lUrs.)  Mabtl  T   Hast. 

Whereas  Anna  M.iry  Robertson  Mnses.  of 
Eagle  Bridge.  N  Y  living  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Hooslck  Pulls.  N  Y  .  public  school 
dutrkt  No.  1.  a;id  brr  children,  grand- 
chUdren.  and  great-grandchildren  have  t>eea 


and  are  attending  school  In  this  district; 
and 

Whereas  Anna  Mary  Robertson  Moses  has 
attained  International  fame  in  the  world 
of  art  and  is  serving  as  a  dally  Inspiration 
to  yotrng  and  old  alike:  and 

Whereas  Anna  Mary  Robertson  Moses. 
through  her  untiring  activities,  has  become 
known   the   world   over   as   Grandma   Moees. 

Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  of  Hooelck  Palls,  N.  Y.. 
public  school  district  No.  1.  having  ascer- 
tained from  t)oth  the  NaUonal  and  State 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  that  this 
resolution  Is  well  within  the  policy  o:  the 
organization,  hereby  resolve  that  Anna  Mary 
Robertson  Moees  be  named  and  appointed  as 
Grandmother  of  the  Year  for  the  whole 
United  States,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  given  to  the  Honorable  Dzan  P. 
Tatloi  and  the  Honorable  William  T  Byrne 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Comcrcssional  Recoso. 


"That  Karmony  of  Purpose  Which  Is 
Essential  to  Our  Security  in  the  Years 
To  Come" — Remarks  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marshall  at  the  Unveiling  of  a 
Monument  Erected  in  Arli.ngton  Ceme- 
tery in  Recognition  cf  the  Outstanding 
Services  Rendered  by  Sir  John  Dill  to 
the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

If     VlHc.INiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday.  November  1.  in  the  Ar- 
lington   National    Cemetery.    Secretary 
Of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall  spoke  at 
the  unvc-ilinK  of  a  monument  to  Field 
Marshal   Sir   John    Dill,    who    was    the 
senior    British    representative    on    the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  November  4.  1944     It  was  to 
the  dedication  of  this  monument.  I  may 
remind  this  House,  that  President  Tru- 
man  was   going    when    two   missuided 
fanatics  made  the  shameful  attempt  on 
his  hre.    The  name  of  Sir  John  is  famil- 
iar   to    many    Members    of    Congress. 
Shortly   after   his   death    the    Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  passed  the  joint  reso- 
lution ttiat  recognized  the  burial  of  a 
foreign  national  in  Arlington,  and  the 
outstanding    services    rendered    by    Sir 
John  Dill  to  the  vital  cau.se  of  British- 
American  military  cooperation  and   to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  words  as  felicitous  as  any  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  hear,  Secretai-y 
Marshall  spoke  of  the  man  who  was  his 
friend  and  intimate  as.sociate  during 
most  of  the  World  War  II  years.  He 
quoted  the  tribute  of  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  day  after  Sir  Johns  death:  "Sir 
John  made  an  endurini?  cor.crlbution  to- 
ward the  victorious  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  aLso  to  that  harmony  of  purpose 
which  is  essential  to  our  security  In  the 
years  to  come  ' 

Mr.  Eixaker.  harmony  of  purpose 
existed  and.  thank  Ood.  continues  to 
exist  between  our  Nation  and  the  nation 
of  Sir  John  DUL    Harmony  of  purpose 


must  bind  tosether  the  countries  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community  and  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Har- 
mony of  purpose  must  bind  together  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  and  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  security  of  the  Unued 
States. 

The  monument  of  Sir  John  Dill  is  a 
monument  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  is  as  essential  as  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice to  the  winning  of  victory.  Amer- 
ican friends  have  made  this  monument 
possible  t)ecause  they  appreciate  that 
the  things  Sir  John  stood  for  were  things 
that  were  good  for  America.  Collective 
security  under  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
represents  pn  extension  of  Sir  Johns 
ideals. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCRESsioN.\L  RECORD  the  remarks  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C  Marshall 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  his 
friend. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows; 

Here  betore  us  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
among  our  hallowed  dead  lies  burled  a  great 
Englishman.  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill.  Hs 
was  my  friend,  I  am  proud  to  say,  and  he 
was  my  Intimate  associate  throughout  most 
of  the  war  years,  commencing  with  the  his- 
toric meeting  at  Argentla  In  Newfoundland, 
In  August   1941. 

He  gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  his  own 
country  and  of  this  country  and  for  the 
hopes  of  all  free  peoples.  On  the  morning 
following  his  death.  President  Roosevelt.  In 
making  a  posthumous  award  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  characterized  his 
services  In  part.  In  these  words,  "Sir  John 
Dill  made  an  enduring  contribution  toward 
the  victorious  conclusion  of  the  war  and  also 
to  that  harmony  of  purpose  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  security  In  the  years  to  come." 
It  was  these  last  words  referring  to  "that 
harmony  of  purpose  which  is  essential  to  our 
security  In  the  years  to  come"  that  moved  a 
group  of  the  American  leaders  In  this  war. 
Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King.  General  of  the 
Army  Henry  H.  Arnold,  myself,  and  others 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to 
Sir  John  But  more  especially  we  wished  to 
commemorate  down  throiigh  the  years  and 
In  a  manner  that  would  meet  the  eye  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  the  vast  Importance 
of  that  harmony  of  purpose  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  Is  so 
essential  to  our  security  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  In  the  years  to  come 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished a  precedent  In  passing  a  joint  reso- 
lution recognizing  the  burial  of  Sir  John  In 
this  national  cemetery  and  the  outstanding 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  United 
Nations. 

For  those  who  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill 
and  for  those  who  did  not  have  the  rare 
opportunity  of  working  with  him.  I  wish  to 
say  here  today  that  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
know  In  the  opinion  of  others  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  his 
Influence  was  greater  than  that  of  probably 
any  other  Individual  In  welding  together  the 
military  forces  of  our  two  countries.  It  was 
this  complete  accord  that  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  gave  us  the  victory  In 
Europe. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  whose  high 
character  shone  so  clearly  In  the  honest  di- 
rectness of  his  every  action.  He  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  In  those  trying  days, 
and  I  think  it  Is  pecuUarly  fitting  that  this 
memorial  to  his  memory  should  stand  prom- 
inently at  this  crossroads  where  the  avenues 
bearing  the  names  of  Roosevelt  and  Grant 
converge  It  U  especially  Ottlng  that  the 
road  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
should  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  this  statue. 
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for  It  wiU  enable  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  annually  vuit  this 
shrine  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  read  the 
resolution  of  the  Congress  and  the  citation 
of  President  Roosevelt  in  testimony  of  a 
great  service  rendered  our  two  countries  and 
Its  Importance  to  us  in  the  future. 


CA?tain  Cai-y-Mayor 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:IAP.KS 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SKEPPARD 

or  CAi.iroBi«iA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  CF  F.ZPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.  I  ir.clude  the 
following  revs  relea.se  by  Lester  Healey, 
of  the  California  Electric  Power  Co.: 

Bishop,  c.*i.if — Califfrr.la's  three-year-old 
ralr.blrds  may  be  flying  south  any  day  now. 
Their  destination  is  Mexico,  because  Mexico 
is  badly  in  need  of  addiiioi  al  w\ter. 

Five  yean  ago  the  United  States  allocated 
by  law  7.5C0.000  acre-feet  cf  water  annually 
from  the  Colorado  River  for  Mexico.  To  put 
this  wster  to  its  utmost  beneficial  use.  cur 
good  neighl}orx  to  the  south  have  con- 
structed the  Moreles  Dam  en  the  lower  Colo- 
rado, making  availaijle  water  for  the  develop- 
ment of  thou.sands  of  additional  acres  of 
aerlculturai  land  In  a  rapidly  growing,  newly 
developed  area. 

The  ever-increa.~,me  population  with  the 
demands  for  land  development,  and  the 
Itixuries  that  electric  energy  can  prcvide, 
surrounds  the  problem  cf  obtamtnt:  more 
water  to  be  put  to  beneficial  h'jman  use. 

An  American  pubHc  utility.  CalLfomla 
Electric  Power  Co..  which  haj  served  sections 
of  Mexico  with  electrlcaJ  enersry  for  the  past 
25  years,  has  opened  the  "good  neiehb.  r" 
door  and  a  new  hope  for  additional  Mexican 
water. 

At  8  recent  power  conferer.ce  In  Mexico 
City.  Gilbert  C.  DelvaUle.  vice  president  and 
ysDeral  mar.a«-"r  of  Industrial  Electrica 
liexicana.  S  A  .  Mexlcali.  B.  C.  hearing  of 
Mexico's  water  plight,  mentioned  casually  to 
the  Mexican  p<.iwer  commissioners  that  the 
California  Electric  Power  Co.  had  been  m- 
creaslns  Its  water  needs  "with  a  P-3«  " 

Briefly.  Delvaille  t  Id  tlie  commissioners  of 
the  company's  3  years  of  successful  clcud 
nucleatlon  In  the  Hlsrh  Sierra  of  California, 
where  Callforr'. *  Electric  operates  a  large 
network  of  power  plants. 

Mexico  City,  the  commissioners  reflected, 
has  a  similar  power  plant  set-up.  Including 
Ixtapantcuogo  and  Santa  Barbara  plants,  and 
tbe  Tlngainbato.  constmettan  on  which 
■tarts  next  January.  Tlieiw  eomprise  the 
SMtana  Hldro-helaetrlc  Miguel  Aleman.  The 
BKMBitalns  that  tower  above  these  reservoirs 
are  15.000  feet  in  elevation,  making  the  water- 
■bed  similar  to  the  14.000-foot  range  of 
Bishops  High  Sierra  where  the  American 
power  company's  experimental  program  has 
been  so  suc-cessful 

An  immediate  Invitation  was  extended,  by 
President  Albert  Caee  of  the  California  pub- 
lic utUlty.  to  Mexico  to  study  the  cloud- 
seeding  and  "TTitn-maklng  process  " 

Mr.  Cage  explained  that  for  the  past  2 
Winter  saasnns  his  company's  P-38  has  been 
•npifsd  ta  dry  ice  bombardment  of  re- 
Itictant  cloud  formations  over  the  towering 
Jr  terra  pe;iks.  and  has  successfully  pln- 
pclr.tcd  "bonus"'  snowstorms  in  a  5-  by  20- 
mlle  area  of  the  Buhop  Creek  watershed. 

Diirirg  the  winter  mo  -iths  this  dry-ice 
rrtlflcial  nticlesticn  of  Hiih  Sierra  clouds. 
has  netted  an  annual  estimated  bonus  pre- 


cipitation of  approximately  6.600  acre-feet, 
capable  of  generaucg  14.300,000  kilowatt- 
huurs  of  electricity  annually.  Mr.  Ci^e  re- 
li  ted. 

Alejandro  Paez  Crlquldl.  director  cf  the 
Commission  Federal  De  Elec*:ricidad  of  Mex- 
ico, toolc  Immediate  steps  that  his  country 
might  leara  the  V^l  process  of  artificial  cloud 
nucleatlon.  He  has  assigned  one  of  his  coun- 
try's top  air  force  pilots  and  engineering 
men  to  handle  the  taak. 

First  Capt.  Julio  Cal-y-Mayor  cf  Mexico 
City,  who  learned  h'.s  air  force  training  in 
the  United  States  during  World  \V;u-  II,  Is 
Eow  at  Bishop  (Caltlornla)  working  With 
Bobert  Sjraons.  Cilifomia  Eectric's  areoio- 
flst  and  pilot. 

Capt.  Julio  Cal-y-Mayor  Is  honored  with 
his  new  assignment.  He  wa^  a  pilcl  in 
Squadron  201  of  the  Mex.can  Au:  Force  dur- 
ing World  Wzi  II.  taking  his  training  at 
Pocatello.  Idaho;  Majors  Field.  Tex.;  St, 
Petersburg.  Fla.;  and  Ncrth  Island.  Cailf. 
He  Sew  with  a  sqtiadron  of  32  pilots 
and  a  total  crew  of  300  In  fighting  for  the 
Allies  in  the  South  Pacific.  His  squadron 
f.ew  14  bombing  and  strafing  missions  in  the 
rhlllpptnes.  Fcrmcsa.  and  other  So'uth  Pa- 
cific areas.  Recently  General  Kinney  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Gllberto  R.  Llmon  of  Mexico,  ap- 
7 eared  in  Meaco  Cltv  and  decorated  the  cap- 
tcin  and  others  wlt.^  the  American  Air  Medal, 
vkhich  he  wears  with  pride  among  other  deco- 
rations. 

Captain  Cal-y-Mayor  knows  personally  of 
Mexico's  deficiency  m  watsr  and  power.  He 
has  Uved  under  power-rationed  conditions, 
and  has  seen  I.;l-;es  and  reservoirs  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range  recede  tre- 
mendously In  past  year?  Indu.«trla;  Mexico 
needs  more  power,  and  In  some  area.?  the 
past  year.  Mexican  hydro  nlarts  operating 
:rom  7.000  to  14.C  '0  feet  elevations  have  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  of  rsin.  There  are 
plenty  of  clouds  in  the  mountain  ranges,  but 
they  don't  produce  rain. 

This  was  the  same  ?ituatlnn  that  confront- 
ed California  Electric  Power  Co.  in  1947  vhen 
a  succesfi'^n  of  dry  y^ars  c^t  operations  in 
the  Flshcp  Creek  plants  to  ^5  percent.  Stuart 
CundifT.  Callfcmla  Electric  Power  Co.  en- 
gineer, wbo  had  been  fc'.Iowicg  the  work  of 
Dr  Vincent  J.  Schaefer  and  Dr.  Irving  Lang- 
mulr.  General  Electric  scientists,  who  had 
developed  the  dry  Ice  seeding  technique  In 
1948.  was  put  In  chare?  of  plans  for  the  ar- 
tiMcial  snc"»-fall  pr^-^am.  Mr.  Cundiff 
had  noticed  that  the  alto-stratus  end  cu- 
mulo-stratus  clouds,  typical  In  the  high 
Sierras,  would  roll  over  the  13,000-  to  14.000- 
foot  peaks  to  be  dissipated  o^-er  the  Owens 
Valley.  They  literally  disappeared  Into  the 
atmoephere  without  leaving  any  precipita- 
tion. If  these  clouds  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce rain  and  snow,  more  water  would  be 
available  to  operate  the  five  powerhotises  op- 
er.:tirg  In  tandem  at  different  elevations  in 
the  Bishoo  Creek  area.  And  these  five  plants 
furnish  75  percent  of  all  hydro  generation  of 
the  company  3  northern  Sierra  system. 

Symons  was  picked  to  do  the  actual  flying 
and  seeding.  He  had  been  an  experienced 
pilot  in  the  hit-"n  Sierra  since  1928;  has  held 
four  United  States  and  world  glider  records; 
and  had  served  a?  flight  commander  of  the 
United  States  glider  training  p«x>gram  at 
Wlckenbinv,  Ariz.  His  Intimate  knowledge 
of  thermal  conditions  In  the  high  Sierras 
was  to  play  a  large  part  In  the  successful 
ptn-polntmg  cf  storais  in  the  Bishop  water- 
shed. 

Actual  flights  be«ran  In  the  winter  months 
of  the  1947-48  season.  At  first,  both  the  dry 
Ice  and  silver  i'.<lide  methods  cf  artificial 
nucleatlon  were  considered.  The  latter  was 
discarded,  however  because  It  had  to  be  re- 
leased below  the  c:oud  formation,  and  since 
most  of  the  time  the  clcuds  acttinily  encom- 
passed the  peaks,  the  aUver  kxlide  method 
was  not  practlcaL 


A  BT-13  was  the  first  place  test,  and  then 
an  AT-€.  Both  preyed  unsatUlactory  t>e- 
cause  of  their  celling  limitations.  A  celling 
above  30.000  feet  was  needed  as  bcdm  clouis 
were  more  than  15.0CO  feet  from  top  to  bot- 
tom hovering  over  s  mountain  range  with  a 
13.00C-foct  crest  average.  To  meet  these 
speclficaUona  the  conspMiny  purchased  a 
P-38  which  has  operated  efficiently  under  all 
weather  conditions. 

Successful  nucleatlon  fL::hts  require  spe- 
cific cloud  formations,  and  during  the 
1946-49  season  21  fiights  were  made. 

"To  release  snow  it  is  necessary  to  work  on 
a  supercooled  cloud  where  the  temperature  Is 
tielow  32  degrees  Fahre.ihelt."  Pilot  Symons 
explained. 

"Then  lust  the  rlPht  amount  of  dry  Ice 
chopped  t")  the  proper  siie  Is  needed  Most 
erf  the  seeding  takes  place  above  the  clouds, 
elthouch  sometimes  we  fly  throu^'h  t'"'em. 
Clouds  averaeme  3  COO  feet  cr  under  in  thick- 
ness are  seeded  with  dry  ice  the  sL-e  of  rice 
grains.  Larger  clouds  requl-e  nlc:?s  ground 
to  the  size  ot  a  humsn  thumb."'  he  revea'ed. 

The  dry  ice  used  In  a  sc-cdlne  cper  it  ion 
varies  In  size  depending  upon  the  thickness 
cf  the  cloud:  h'.ve',  er,  the  amount  "aced  will 
average  approximately  one-half  pound  per 
mile  of  seeding 

When  the  dry  Ice  hits  the  supercooled 
cloud  it  changes  the  water  d.-T)p!ets  to  Ice 
crystals  as  It  pas-ses  them  As  the  ice  crrttal 
has  a  lower  Tapor  pressure  it  attr?.cts  ether 
water  droplets  wblch  adhere  and  when  heavy 
enough,  drop  as  snowflakes.  This  process  re- 
leases ener^  In  the  form  cf  heat  which  cre- 
ates a  tremendoiis  suction  that  dra^rs  in 
moisture  frcm  the  atmosphere,  thus  setting 
ctT  a  proce«  of  chain  reaction.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  phencm.ena  of  seemingly 
peaceful  cloud  formations  being  transformed 
In  a  matter  of  30  minutes  into  a  seething 
Etcrm  mass.  If  too  much  dry  ice  Is  intro- 
d'Jced.  however.  It  changes  all  of  the  v-ter 
droplets  Into  tiny  Ice  crystals  and  the  clcud 
Is  dissipated. 

Evyn  C  Pve  and  Charles  S  Patterson,  In 
charge  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
at  Bishop,  have  furnished  meterclcgical  In- 
formatton  and  the  fu:i  cocperaticn  cf  'heir 
cS^  dtirlng  the  entire  project.  F;rg--i£ca 
Hall.  A.ssistant  Chief  of  StafT  cf  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  cf  Washineton,  D.  C, 
spent  weeks  at  Bishop  making  detailed  inaps, 
records,  and  dla^ams  cf  the  seeding  oper- 
ations. 

Records  of  the  CalifCHTita  Electric  Power 
Co.  which  go  back  43  jv&rs.  were  used  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  cf  the  cloud  nu- 
cleatlon program.  With  the  aid  of  this  ex- 
tensive statistical  data,  each  April  many 
company  engineers  are  able  to  correlate  ac- 
tual snow  measurements  at  lower  elevatlOMi, 
and  estlm.ate  vc-.th  amazing  accuracy  what 
the  runoff  precipitation  will  be  from  the 
sncw  pack  In  the  inaccesihle  back  country  In 
the  Bishop  Basin  At  the  end  of  flight  o..<r- 
atlons  in  AprU  1948.  the  estimate  was  made 
but  the  actual  runoff  showed  an  approxi- 
mate 14  percent  Increase  due  to  the  addi- 
tional "tX3nus"  snow  dropped  at  the  high 
elevations.  In  1949.  a  cjld  winter  with  very 
little  moisture,  the  runcS  was  12  percent 
over  the  spring  estimate. 

Translated  in  terms  cf  electrical  consump- 
tion, the  1948-4&  cloud-seeding  bontos  of 
approximately  6,5C0  acre-feet  can  generate 
enough  power  to  supply  all  the  domestic  and 
Industrial  needs  of  a  city  of  50.000  persons 
lor  3  montiis  annually. 

In  the  case  cf  the  Bishop  Creek  operation, 
all  of  the  water  becumes  the  property  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  makes  a  265-mile 
trip  In  a  giant  aqueduct  to  the  United  States 
fourth  largest  city. 

"Our  e-qjeriments  have  convinced  us  that 
pin-pcint  nucleatlon  of  clcuds  is  not  only 
possible,  but  it  is  economically  profitable." 
En-^neer  Cundiff  d^^ilared  !n  summing  up 
the  results  of  2  years'  experimeuis. 


a:;]:o 
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ilOMda  Uut  vould  bav«  <tuapp«*r«d  in  thm 
•tr.  We  belter*  ««  hmw  Um  method  to  add 
to  tbe  pcrmAsent  owv  pack  rvaarrotr  that 
vUl  penait  (nU-«cali 
U>«  fwr.  •«•■  tfonac  dry 

a  — <hnd  or  opcrauaa  ttet 
aigibt  aid  tlkcae  oUmt  ifr**-T  araaa  to  add  to 
tbetr  water  vupplj  ta  fmn  ah— d."  Condlff 
eoodudcd. 

And  tliat  ts  ■paciflcaUr  what  Captain  Cal- 
r-Mayor  plans  to  And  out.    He  wUl  fr:nd  <Xrj 

marlnna,  daMfned  to 
oC  tlM  naclaition. 
B*  will  train  In  tiM  laMM  type  electncally 
bcatad  flying  aault.  eooplete  wiih  heated 
osyicn  maaln  and  other  equlpmant 
to  fly  at  etevatlona  of  rrom  SS.OOO  to 
tSJtOO  feet  Be  will  photofraph  from  the 
HMLTkafa.  a  new  method  for  mcaa- 
by  plctorta,  rather  than  the  old 
■■<hod  that  took  two  men  5  days  to  make 
the  rhack  9om  a  plana  gathers  the  data  on 
a  35-aidanu  nta. 

All  at  thla  aerial  actlnty  and  lnter-«om- 
municatlon  to  wire  reccvded  (or  acciirata 
raoord. 

Be  will  study  new  bTdrograpble  Irvstalla- 
tkma.  including  talaplkooc  equipment  known 
M  "tctemark"  that  MMomatically  takes  water 
nsartlnfi  <tf  rcaervolrs.  and  opens  and 
valvaa  to  ragulaM  tha  flow  of  water 
Into  pow«'  plant  Intakes. 
AU  at  this  tnformatton  wUl  go  to  a  special 
subcommittee  appolnt«<ci  by 
BAaar  R.  SaxrrAao.  cbairm&n 
of  tha  California  delegation  on  cloud-seeding 
And  bwilid  by  Thomas  WnzuL.  Republican. 
of  Wakaisflald.  Calif  ;  and  Cijua  Kkclx.  Demo- 
crat, of  Red  Bluff.  Ctdit.  A  constant  flow  of 
rcpcMXs  wUl  be  forwarded  to  Prsaldant  Miguel 
AlMBan  of  Mexico,  through  Power  Commls- 
tHontr  Pact,  and  the  Mexican  consul  in  San 
Bernardino. 

Captain  Cal-y-Mayor's  job  will  be  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico  and  train  a  staff  to  seed 
ctauds  in  specific  areas.  If  the  Mexican  ex- 
pvtaaents  prore  successful.  Mexico  can  look 
forward  to  further  industrial  progrcsa. 

Captain  CaJ-y-Mayor  U  finding  out  that  a 
little  snow  from  cioud  seeding  has  tremen- 
dous results  In  the  Bishop  watershed  one- 
teeth  of  an  inch  of  water  over  the  watershed 
Is  capable  of  producing  &25.0CX)  kilowatt- 
bourn  of  electricity  by  running  It  through 
the  six  power  planu  Near  Mexico  City  the 
aame  results  can  be  obtained  if  California's 
ratnblrds  of  the  Bigb  Sierra  prove  success- 
ful instructors. 


AnotJiff  Bureaucratic  Power  Crab? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

r  CALlTOiMlA 

IN  THE  HOVSZ  OP  REPRESENTATTVTES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON     Mr    Speaker,  under- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcosD,  I  include  a  warn- 
ing kRaliut  a  contemplated  power  grab 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

(From  the  Los  Angelas  Times  of  Noramber 

23.   1M0| 

AifOTKra  BrsEACcaATic  Pown  Obab'> 

Secret  efforts  of   the  Department   of   the 

Xbt«rlor  to  r«Tclutlcniaa  the  mining  laws  of 

the  United  fltavac.  aa  diMlcwart  by  the  Times 

last   Sunday,   emphaaaw  tfaln   the   lengths 

to    which    thU    power-hungry    bureaucracy 

Will  go  to  lucretM  Its  ijrlp  upon  the  Nation's 

jurces. 


pvopoaso  cHAXca 

The  propoaed  changes  in  the  mining  laws. 
It  is  declared  by  mining  autborltle«.  would 
cripple  prospecting  and  small  mining  opera- 
Uoos  so  sarloualy  that  the  search  for  uranium 
and  other  Tttal  war  minerals  would  be  rir- 
tually  ended. 

Plans  for  the  sweeping  changes  In  the  law 
were  contained  In  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment doctunent  marked:  "Confidential — 
neither  thla  memorandum  nor  the  Informa- 
tion It  contains  la  to  be  made  available  to  the 
pubTlc  " 

Why? 

Many  persons  are  genuinely  puzzled  why 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman's 
Department  would  attempt  such  a  move,  so 
obviously  detrimental  to  the  best  Interesta 
of  the  country. 

Only  one  answer  seems  possible.  Thla  Is 
that  a  Federal  bureau,  once  embarked  upon 
a  quest  for  power,  is  unable  to  stop.  It 
moves  ever  forward,  grasping,  conniving, 
scheming,  pulling  strings,  planning  new  con- 
quesu.    It  seeks  to  perpetuate  Itself. 

Many  ominous  signs  and  portents  have  in- 
dicated the  ravenous  course  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  this  direction  under 
the  last  three  Secretaries — Harold  Ickes. 
Julius  Krug.  and  Oscar  Chapman. 

ATTACK  ON   WXST 

They  have  moved,  successively,  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  essential  elements  In  the  dally 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  In  the  phenomenally  growing 
West. 

These  elements  are  water,  electrical  power. 
Oil.  land,  and  minerals. 

By  clever  appeals,  they  have  gone  far  along 
the  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose. They  have  pitted  class  against  class, 
arrayed  the  poor  against  the  well-to-do.  and 
promised  great  rewards  to  their  satellites. 

Secretary  .Ickes  started  the  overt  acts 
about  1938  by  Junking  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  and  em- 
barking upon  a  -Share  the  Wealth"  pro- 
gram backed  up  by  all  the  resources  of  his 
Department.  Then  there  began  the  taking 
over  of  the  internal  resources  of  States — 
•uch  aa  the  water,  electrical  power,  and  oil 
of  California.  The  enormous  w.istefulness 
of  the  California  Central  Valley  project  un- 
der Federal  control  has  t)een  one  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  Interior  policy— as  the 
farmers  who  pay  the  bill  are  beginning  to 
discover. 

Even  now  the  battle  Is  going  on  over  the 
efforu  of  the  Department  to  seize  the  elec- 
trical power  resources  of  the  Central  Valley. 
This  effort  of  the  Interior  schemers  was 
aided  and  abetted  by  Representative  Hxlxn 
Cabacan  DoicLAS,  who  now  has  been  so 
thoroughly  repudiated  by  Californias  awak- 
ening voters. 

And  now  comes  the  devious  mining  ma- 
neuver. 

CLK>-Xa     WOKOUfO 

The  Interior  Department  seeks,  through 
cleverly  worded  amendments,  to  destroy 
prospecting  and  small  mining,  which  have 
been  the  twin  bases  upon  which  America's 
discovery  of  vitally  needed  uranium  and 
other  A-bomb  and  defense-weapon  minerals 
have  dependvd. 

Disclosure  of  this  latest  scheme  should 
result  immediately  In  action  by  Congress  to 
thwart  any  such  proposals  from  becoming 
raallty.  TTie  Interior  Department's  use  of 
•uch  seemingly  innocent  means  as  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  la  Its  attempt  to  gain  dom- 
ination over  mining  activities  Illustrates  the 
lengths  to  which  It  will  go.  It  works,  de- 
viously ar.d  In  the  oark.  to  worm  forward 
toward  the  goal— more  power 

Western  Senators,  now  that  they  hava 
been  Informed  of  wliat  is  going  on  by  The 
Times'  disclosure  of  the  mlnlng-law  ma- 
neuver, can  work  to  prevent  destruction  of 
this  Important  aspect  oX  national  life.    The 


West,  indeed,  should  become  ever  more 
Tlgilant  to  protect  its  people  and  it*  re- 
sources from  the  onerous  raids  of  the  Wash- 
ington  "planners." 


What  Patrick  Henry  Said  175  Yean  Ago 
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HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW     T     RX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Evenin?  Star  the  words  of  a  great 
American  were  printed.  They  were  ut- 
tered by  Patrick  Henry  In  another  day 
of  crisis.  As  aptly  stated  in  the  Star. 
those  words  may  find  an  echo  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  Americans  today. 
The  only  deletions  made  referred  to  the 
specific  situation  then  pertaining  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  North  American 
colonies.  The  speech  was  delivered  at 
the  Richmond  convention  on  March  23, 
1775 

What   PATaicK   Henbt   Said   175  Yeais   Ago 

Mr  President.  It  Is  natural  to  man  to  In- 
dulge in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt 
to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and 
listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren,  till  she 
transforms  us  Into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part 
of  wise  men.  engaged  In  a  great  and  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not.  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things 
which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
salvation? 

Por  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  It 
may  cost.  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth — to  know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for 
It.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  v;hlch  my  feet 
are  g'aided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  of  the 
future  but  by  the  past.     •     •      • 

I  ask  gentlemen,  sir.  what  means  this 
martial  array.  If  Its  purpose  be  not  to  force 
us  to  submission?  Can  gentlemen  assign 
any  other  possible  motive  for  It?  •  •  • 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them?  Shall 
we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that  for  the  last  10  years.  Have  we  anything 
new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing. 
We  have  held  the  subject  up  In  every  light 
of  which  It  Is  capable:  but  It  has  all  been  in 
vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and 
humble  supplication?  What  terms  shall  we 
find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted? 
Let  us  not.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  our- 
selves longer. 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  Is  now 
coming  on.  •  •  •  Our  petitions  have 
been  silghted;  our  remonstrances  have  pro- 
duced additional  violence  and  insult:  our 
supplications  have  been  disregarded  and  we 
have  been  spurned  with  contempt.     •     •     • 

In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  Indulge 
the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If 
f  we  wish  to  t>e  free:  If  we  mean  to  preserve 
Inviolate  thoee  Inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  t>een  so  long  contending:  if 
we  mpan  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged, .md  which  we  have  pledged  otirselves 
never  to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we  must 
fight.  I  repeat  It.  sir,  we  must  fight.  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is 
all  that  Is  left  us. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak;  unabl* 
to   cope   with   so   formidable   an   adversary. 
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But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  WUl  It  be 
the  next  week  or  the  next  year?  •  •  • 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  Irresolution  and 
Inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our 
backs  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantcm  of 
hope  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bcund  us 
hand  and  fo-Jt? 

Sir.  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper 
use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  In  the  holy  cause  of  liberty. 
and  In  such  a  country  as  that  which  we 
poEsess.  are  Invincible  by  any  force  which  cur 
enemy  can  send  against  us. 

Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fluht  our  tottles 
alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides 
OT«r  tha  iHtlniin  or  nations,  and  who  will 
nlae  up  frlcndi  to  fight  our  battles  for  uf . 
T^e  battle,  sir.  is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
it  Is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 

Besides,  sir.  we  have  no  election.  If  we 
were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  reti.-e  from  the  contest  There  is 
no  retreat,  but  in  submission  and  slavery. 
Our  chains  are  forged.  •  •  •  The  war 
is  Inevitable — and  let  It  come.  I  repeat  it, 
sir.  let  It  come. 

It  Is  In  vain.  sir.  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry.  peace,  peace — but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  tie- 
gun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  Will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  already 
In  the  field.  Why  sUnd  we  here  idle'  What 
Is  It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  pcace  so  sweet,  as 
to  be  purcnased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
Slavery?    Forbid  it.  Almighty  God. 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take. 
But  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death. 


If  Crooks,  Cutthroats,  and  Communists 
Had  Their  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^!ARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JLNSEN 

OF     ICW* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
crooks,  cutthroats  and  Communists  here 
and  abroad  had  their  way.  then  not  only 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investieation.  but 
also  every  law  enforcement  agency  in  our 
land  worthy  of  the  name,  would  either  be 
abolished  or  corrupted. 

As  one  who  has  known  that  great 
American.  J.  Edt:ar  Hoover,  personally, 
for  the  past  12  years,  and  having  closely 
followed  the  activities  and  ?ood  works 
of  the  FBI  in  stoppin,:;  sabotage  in  times 
of  war  and  in  bringing  to  the  bar  of 
justice  thou.<ands  upon  thousands  of 
criminals  of  every  stripe,  it  is  alarming 
to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  every  Amer- 
ican worthy  of  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  laws  of  our  land,  to  read  the 
rantings  of  the  smear  artist  Mr.  Max 
Lowenthal  against  the  FBL  while  that 
great  organization  fights  to  protect  even 
his  inalienable  rights  to  be  at  Uberty  in 
this  free  land  of  ours. 

Now  IS  the  appointed  time  for  every 
loyal  American  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
clean,  decent  trovernment  and  true  Amer- 
icanism by  everla.-Jtins  and  wholehearted 
support  of  the  FBI  and  its  Director.  J. 
Ed?Rr  Hoover,  as  a  well  financed,  well 
on^anized  band  of  crocks,  cutthroats  and 


Communist*  right  here  within  our  own 
Shores,  as  well  as  abroad,  are  this  min- 
ute doing  all  in  their  power  to  destroy 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  has  done  so  much  for  America — 
and  for  every  law-abiding  and  patriotic 
citizen  in  our  land.  The  FBI  must  not 
be  destroyed  or  even  hindered  in  the 
Slightest  in  the  doing  of  its  good  work. 


Gen.  Hoji  S.  Vandeobers,  Chief  of  United 
States  Air  Forces,  Warns  That  America 
Mast  Not  Be  Delnded  Into  Fishtiaf  a 
PreTentiTe  War  or  Deceived  by  Russia's 
Efforts  To  Involve  \Jt  in  Wars  of  Lim- 
ited Affression 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNNEssa: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  last.  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  delivered  a  most  thought -provok- 
ing address  before  tlie  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Rad:o  Ncws  Di- 
rectors in  ccnvention  at  Chiciigo.  Those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  hear 
General  Vandenberg  s  bold  denunciation 
ol  warmongers,  accompanied  by  his 
Rs.sertion  of  faith  in  the  strength  of 
American  democracy,  will  be  doubly  un- 
fortunate il  tliey  miss  reading  his  re- 
marks. General  Vandent)erg  asserted 
his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  peace 
through  diplomacy  and  power.  He  m- 
sisted  that  this  is  not  an  easy  way  which 
spares  neither  trial  nor  tension,  but 
insists  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
offers  freemen  a  rational  hope  of 
survival. 

During  these  days.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  hear  speeches  and  remar&s  on  every 
hand  regarding  preventive  wars,  limited 
wars,  and  wars  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
talk  of  the  inevitable  war,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  wc  should  remind  cur- 
selves  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  war, 
namely,  destructive  war — such  that  saps 
our  strength,  despoils  the  youth,  and 
endangers  the  democracy  of  nations  who 
encage  in  it. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  address 
by  General  Vandenberg  to  the  Members 
of  the  Conirre^s  and,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record,  I  include  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  s  challenging  address. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

If  we  would  reject  the  reprehensible  prop- 
osition that  America  can  avert  a  war  of 
annihilation  only  by  pulllr.g  the  trigger  first. 
we  must  do  more  than  cry  cut  against  so 
absurd  and  desperate  a  delusion.  For  this 
delusion  Is  the  product  of  hopeless  reslgn.'- 
ticn  to  the  proepect  of  inevitable  war  To 
demolish  It  we  must  first  destroy  this  myth 
cf  unavoidable  conflict.  We  must  reassure 
the  American  people  that  power  can  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  war.  We  must  hold  out  a 
rational  hope  for  peace  through  strength  and 
resolution. 

Impatience,  inconstancy,  and  cynicism. 
these  are  the  enemies  of  hope.    And  the  moat 


perilous  of  them  Is  cynlcum.  Por  It  la  dUB- 
cult  to  believe  that  war  can  be  averted 
through  early  or  foreaeeable  agreement.  To 
obtain  peace  through  agreement,  nations 
must  live  m  the  same  moral  order.  Each 
must  acknowledge  uuth  and  good  faith  as 
the  rudiments  of  human  conduct 

When  a  nation  employs  the  deliberate  lie 
as  an  instrumentality  of  statecraTt.  it  rejects 
this  moral  order.  And  having  rejected  it. 
such  a  nation  becomes  incapable  of  respec- 
ing  the  sanctity  oi  agreement  However  fer- 
yldiy  we  may  press  for  peace  through  agree- 
ment, so  extravagant  a  hope  will  be  an  Ulu- 
sory  one  until  international  communism 
proves  Its  willingness  to  abide  by  first  prin- 
ciples of  humsn  conduct. 

Yet  to  admit  that  agreement  is  unlikely 
in  this  prestr.t-day  world,  we  need  not  sub- 
mit to  the  cynical  assumption  that  the  only 
alternative   left   us   is    inevitable   war. 

Midway  between  those  extremities  of  illu- 
sion and  de.spair,  there  exists  a  middle  way. 
It  is  the  way  to  an  armed  peace  through  di- 
plomacy and  power.  And  admittedly  It  can- 
not promise  Immediate  peace  through  agree- 
ment but  It  may  hold  off  conflict  until  those 
nations  whose  ambitions  imperil  the  world 
accept  a  moral  order  in  which  differences  can 
be   peaceably  resolved. 

This  way  of  diplomacy  and  power  can  spare 
us  neither  trial  nor  tension.  For  it  is  a  way 
of  interminable  struggle  that  will  demand 
realism  and  nsk-taklng.  But  it  is  the  only 
way  left  to  a  free  pwopie  between  the  distant 
alternative  of  agreement  and  the  near  alter- 
native of  war 

Diplomacy  and  power  can  offer  free  men  a 
rational  hope  for  survival.  It  will  tax  them, 
however,  not  only  in  resolution  but  In  re- 
sources as  well.  For  to  prevail  with  power 
and  diplomacy  against  the  Communist  world 
we  must  outpoint  Its  lies  with  truth  and 
challenge  its  threat  of  aggression  with  a  su- 
perior military  lorce.  and  we  must  banish 
Eubversicii  by  helping  free  peoples  banish 
the  ces^aocls  in  which  it  spawns. 

No  mOre  formidable  a  task  has  ever  ccn- 
f.-onted  the  Ameruan  people.  No  more  fear- 
ful a  judgment  has  ever  awaited  them  should 
they  fail 

The  power  problem  cf  America,  hcwever. 
Is  unique  in  a  world  strained  under  the  bur- 
den of  rearman-.ent.  For  cur  test  shall  come 
not  in  the  creation  of  power,  in  this  we  know 
our  capabilities  Our  most  difficult  task  lies 
in  the  employment  of  power — m  the  misdom. 
the  courage,  and  shrewdness  with  which  we 
use  it  to  benefit  the  lives  of  free  men 

For  if  we  are  to  use  p.;wer  not  only  to 
safeguard  ourselves  but  t<j  safeguard  free- 
dom and  minimize  the  danger  cf  eventual 
war,  then  we  must  exercise  power  with  such 
boldness  thai  we  weaken  the  p\:rposes  of  our 
e:iemies.  exercise  power  with  such  foresight 
tLa:  we  strengtheu  the  resolve  cf  cur 
friends,  esercist  power  with  such  judicious- 
ness that  we  do  net  squander  our  resources; 
exercise  power  with  such  prudence  that  we 
do  not  derange  our  political  life;  exercise 
power  with  such  strength  that  no  enemy 
shall  miscalculate  our  resolution;  ex?rci&.» 
pcwer  with  such  constancy  that  our  frienis 
need  never  doubt  us. 

The  task  Is  made  mere  difBcult  by  cur  tra- 
ditional aversion  to  pcwer  politics  In  the 
world.  For  we  have  blinked  the  fact  that 
nations  must  struggle  for  existence. 

As  a  result,  too  many  Americans  have 
draped  the  world  in  a  chintzy  Illusion  of 
brotherhood,  believing  that  nations  can  out- 
law struggle  ever  a  friendly  cup  of  tea. 

Even  more  unrealistic  are  the  outraged 
who  while  not  denying  that  this  struggle 
exists  would  have  us  tsclate  ourselves  from 
It.  So  fearful  are  they  that  the  world  might 
despcU  us.  they  would  forbid  us  aasodate 
wi.h  it. 

Though  antagonistic  to  each  other,  these 
positicns  are  equally  ingenucus.  Neither 
has  faced  up  to  the  facts  of  life.  Beth  have 
created  timidity  and  confusion  in  the  minda 
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oi  U»e  Ai)o«nc*n  p*opl*  And  ••  a  con»e- 
QMMiri  ««  baT«  kiirunk  Xrom  the  uw  of 
power  not  becauac  tre  abhor — but  primarily 
bcauae  we  bare  never  biovo  bow.  wbcn. 
»nd  vtMt*  to  MBptoy  it 

It  «•■  la  IMC  tikat  tbe  United  State*  de- 
clared tt  eooM  ao  anr*  abatain  from  tn« 
«orM  atruccte  ta  p— ctlme  tban  it  could  ig- 
Bar*  It  tn  war.  With  ttus  new  doctrine  w« 
bloekait  (or  tbe  first  time  a  rival  power  wttb 
power  to  initiate  a  new  spirit  of  resistance 
ta  Ui«  free  world. 

Wiibln  4  years  we  hare  not  only  re- 
ooiMtnirtfi  tbe  Ire*  wortd's  will  to  r«alat. 
Mk  w«  bar*  also  foretramcd  ■cfii— nrs  as 
before  tbat  arxoed  Invaaion  will  be 
ibated  witb  tore*,  that  military  adren- 
turera  ahaU  barcttfter  tn>paat  in  peril  of 
thetr  own  Utcs. 

Tbeae  succeaaea.  however,  do  not  Jxistify 
the  aaaoaKpUon  that  we  hav*  made  asgrea- 
aioo  unlikely.  For  the  moat  effecUT*  deter- 
rent to  HI.'— >""  today  U  tbt  threat  of  re- 
taliation. 

And  yet  tf  we  would  deter  an  ■ggreeenr. 
It  Is  not  enoui;b  that  we  threaten  him  with 
retaliatory  atLack  Instead  we  must  also 
danj  htm  his  iwimerttote  obpecUTca  upon  the 
pondL  For  tls*  achlaewMBt  of  tboee  o^ 
JecUtea  would  provide  him  with  additional 
reeources.  which  nUcht  warrant  hu  taking 
the  risk  of  war  even  In  the  face  of  retaliation. 

Nowhere  u  this  -nore  likely  than  in  Europe. 
For  there  a  vast  industrial  treasure  offers  so 
an  objective  that  an  aggreaaor 
vUllagly  rtak  exteoMTe  destruction  at 
home  to  eeeur*  it 

It  la  In  Weatem  Kurope  that  Communist 
Impertallam  must  ultimately  resolve  the  de- 
ctelon  aa  to  whether  it  shall  seek  expansion 
through  coiMfuest  or  whether  tt  shall  seek 
with  the  free  world  For 
alone  holds  the  balance  of 
power  that  could  spare  communism  defeat 
In  a  world  conflict. 

Knowinf  this,  the  Oommunlsu  have  con- 
spired to  dutract  the  American  people  from 
thatr  priority  eommltntent  of  power  to  the 
defenses  of  free  Burope.  And  to  circumvent 
the  superiority  of  American  resources,  thev 
hare  endeavored  to  panic  us  like  wet  hens 
Into  a  stratafy  of  exhaustion.  They  wcuM 
hare  us  flit  from  altarnata  crisis  to  crisis, 
between  the  aaat  and  arest. 

But  howe«-er  devious  these  tactic*  of  dis- 
traction may  be.  we  shall  not  be  diverted 
from  Kurope  For  Europe  is  the  theater  of 
>n.  Communist  successes  elsewhere 
It  weaken  the  free  world.  Communut 
succesae*  in  Europe  could  de*troy  it. 

While  the  United  States  can  underwrite 
the  preliminary  costs  of  Western  European 
defenses,  it  cannot  by  itself  permanently  en- 
dow the  security  of  the  non-Communist 
worid  For  although  the  European  will  to 
rcaist  can  be  fortified  by  military  aid.  ft  can- 
not be  purchased  by  American  dollars.  How- 
ever liberally  we  contribute  to  the  common 
defense,  whatever  our  commitment  of  troops, 
in  the  last  analysis  Western  Europe  shall 
be  defended  primarily  by  the  Western  Euro- 
peans. 

Any  nation  that  would  claim  the  right  to 
pool  Its  defenaaa  must  demonstrate  Its  good 
faith  by  aharlac  fairly  to  the  limit  of  lu 
reaource*  in  the  eomnv>n  defense      Fur  tf  a 

people  merit  frtedom.  Xhej  wUi  fpeiul  gea- 

stousiy  to  preserve  It. 

In  time  of  danger  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
a  nation  can  safely  spend  for  Its  preservation. 
GMala.  however.  Is  not  license  to  extravaKanca 
la  defense  For  If  the  United  States  u  to 
■aatataln  long-tana  WDItary  power,  then  tt 
must  aaiume  a  poaJtton  it  can  support  not 
for  a  year  or  two.  but  even  for  a  decade  (jr 
more.  Although  tha  lastM  ahall  always  b* 
on*  of  what  u  needed  for  dsfcnss  rather 
than  what  we  can  afford,  we  dare  never  for- 
get  that  the  health  of  our  Nation  u  the  prtme 
military  aaaet  of  the  free  world. 

Because  power  is  no  more  effective  than 
the   us*  to  which  power  u  put.   the  money 


w*  spend  Is  no  mors  Important  than  the 
stratefty  with  which  we  employ  It, 

In  devising  a  strate^  that  would  dispel 
the  likelihood  of  inevtuble  war.  we  must 
accomplish   three  primary  mlMlons: 

The  first  is  to  challenge  the  enemy's 
sources  of  strength  that  he  will  not  risk  un- 
limited war  for  fear  of  annihilation. 

The  second  is  to  deny  him  easy  opportunity 
for  conquest  by  strengthening  the  defense 
of  free  nations. 

And  the  third  is  to  contain  his  satellite  at- 
tacks without  recourse  to  the  strategic  arms 
that  might  transmute  those  second-class 
wars  into  first-class  conflicts. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  these  missions, 
it  Is  apparent  that  no  one  single  element  of 
power  can  provide  the  miracle  deterrent  to 
total  war  by  accomplishing  all  three  mtasions. 

Yet  In  strategic  air  power  we  do  have  for 
the  first  time  a  weap>on  capable  of  accom- 
pluhing  the  first  of  these  missions — cracking 
an  enemy's  will  to  resist  by  striking  at  bis 
home  sources  of  strength.  Nevertheless.  It 
does  not  follow  that  air  bombing  alone  could 
deter  an  enemy  bent  on  the  plunder  of  West- 
ern  Europe's  resources. 

For  to  defeat  an  enemy  by  crushing  his 
home  sources  of  supply,  it  U  essential  that  we 
preverit  him  from  acquiring  new  ones.  Un- 
less Western  Europe  is  adequately  defended, 
an  enemy  might  overrun  Its  industrial  plant 
and  readily  supplant  Its  own  logistical 
sources  by  those  acquired  through  conquest. 
Thus  were  an  aggressor  to  occupy  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  it  would  have  clrcura- 
venled  the  decisiveness  of  strategic  air  power 
In  the  war. 

For  that  reason,  the  decisiveness  of  strate- 
gic air  power  Is  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  ground  armies  to  withstand 
an  agcressor  and  limit  blm  to  his  own  home 
sources  of  supply.  And  since  those  ground 
forces  are  dependent  upon  the  Navy  for  their 
10«lstical  support,  air  power  bectjmes  no  less 
.  dependent  upon  sea  power  than  are  the  Al- 
lied land  forces  In  Europe. 

By  th.e  same  token  both  are  dependent 
upon  strategic  air  power.  For  however 
speedily  we  recreate  Atlantic  community  land 
strength  and  lu  supporting  sea  power,  we 
shall  never  mobilize  manpower  to  withstand 
Oornmualat  aggreaalon  unless  air  power  can 
demollah  tba  enemy's  logistical  sources  and 
limit  his  armies  to  what  they  might  have  ac- 
cumulated >n  stockpiles.  Thus  1^  the  west- 
ern world  would  deter  Soviet  aggression,  it 
must  not  only  build  up  the  land  and  sea 
streni^th  of  the  North  Atlantic  community, 
but  must  also  off.^et  the  superiority  of  Soviet 
land  strength  with  a  comparable  superiority 
In  strategic  air  power. 

On  June  25  we  were  confronted  by  the 
threat  and  tactic  of  satellite  aggression.  By 
this  risky  resort  to  limited  war.  the  Commu- 
nut  entente  would  engage  us  in  attrltlonal 
warfare  with  conventional  weapons  while 
averting  retaliation  against  Its  heartland 
sources  of  strenttth.  To  aid  the  United  Na- 
tions In  quelling  limited  aggression  of  this 
type,  we  must  maintain  a  mobile  striking 
force  of  sufficient  power  In  all  three  arms  so 
aa  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  expanding  limited 
into  a  total  conflict. 

Just  as  a  prolonged  period  of  trial  and  ten- 
sion is  preferable  to  even  a  limited  war.  so 
sre    limited    wars    vastly    preferable    to    ths 

prospect  ot  unUmlted  coafllct. 

If  cynicUm  be  the  mu«t  insidious  enemy  of 
a  people  who  would  avert  war.  then  incon- 
stancy cannot  be  far  behind. 

For  the  way  to  peace  ;through  diplomacy 
and  power  offers  no  easy  turn-offs  to  the 
timid  except  into  disaster. 

It  Is  too  long  a  path  to  be  traveled  by  the 
Impatient  whoss  res^jlution  must  be  re- 
charged with  the  passing  of  each  fiscal  year. 

It  is  too  hard  s  psth  to  be  traveled  by 
the  faint-hearted  who  despair  and  who  are 
as  easily  deceived  by  phony  mirages  of  peace. 

It  Is  too  steep  a  path  to  be  traveled  by 
thoee  who  vslue  their  comfort  more  than 
they  value  their  freedom. 


More  than  anything  else  our  allies  fear  we 
lack  the  constancy  to  follow  this  path.  They 
fear  inconstancy  may  impair  our  resolution 
and  cause  us  to  default  on  our  commitments. 
For  they  are  not  certain  we  have  yet  sensed 
the  gravity  of  this  struggle  for  survival. 

But  while  our  allies  have  feared  incon- 
stancy, the  Soviet  has  banked  upon  it. 

For  they  have  sought  to  deceive  the  world 
Into  believing  that  Americans  are  Incapable 
of  resolution.  Incapable  of  the  sacrlflce  such 
resolution  shall  require  If  we  are  to  contest 
its  claims  to  the  future. 

This  danger  of  Irresolution,  ho-. ever,  lies 
more  with  us  whose  responsibility  It  is  to  in- 
form the  American  people  than  with  the 
people  themselves 

For  If  the  people  are  honestly  Informed  of 
the  Uaks  and  dangers  they  face,  they  will 
respond  with  resolution.  And  if  assured 
that  power  wisely  eniployed  may  spare  them 
eventual  war.  they  will  exert  the  effort,  en- 
dure the  sacrlflce.  and  provide  the  power 
required. 

But  If  we  would  panic  them  with  exagger- 
ated reports  of  Communist  mUltary  strength, 
confuse  them  by  doubling  our  requirements 
in  hopes  of  securing  half,  lead  them  blind- 
folded step  by  step  for  fear  blunt  truths 
may  shock  them,  then  they  may  hesitate 
when  boldness  is  needed  for  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  understanding. 

As  never  before  this  is  a  time  for  honesty 
and  faith  in  the  American  people;  a  time  for 
hard  truths,  a  time  for  clear  facts,  a  time  for 
plain  talk  on  what  power  will  cost. 

Given  these,  they  shall  willingly  do  what 
is  needed. 


Puerto  Ricans  Residing  in  Hawaii  De- 
nounce Revolutionary  Activities  in  Na- 
tive Lacd,  Assert  Loyalty  to  llaited 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELECATE  THOU  HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  FARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  herewith  an 
article  from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
cf  November  6.  1950.  and  an  editorial 
from  the  same  newspaper  of  November 
8.  1950.    The  article  follows: 

LoTAL  TO  THE  Unhtd  Statts — TnuirroBT  or 

Hawaii  Puebto  Rica.ns  Dinocnce  Acts  in 

Island  and  at  Catitai. 

On  t>eha!f  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  In  Hawaii 
the  heads  of  their  four  largest  organlzattona 
on  Sunday  spoke  out  In  full  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

Their  stntement  was  caused  by  the  recent 
uprising  In  Puerto  Rico,  soon  followed  by  the 
attempt  made  by  two  Puerto  Ricans  to  assas- 
sinate President  Truman. 

The  loiiowing  statement,  addressed  to  the 

editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  was  drafted  and 
approved  Sunday  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
leaders : 

"We.  the  undersigned,  wish  to  Inform  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  else- 
where that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  recent  Communist  inspired  revolt  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Truman. 

"The  Puerto  Rican  people  In  Hawaii  are 
loyal  Americans  and  wUl  continue  to  be  so." 

The  statement  was  signed  by  the  following: 

Antone  v'  Martin,  president.  Puerto  Rican 
Independent  Association  of  Hawaii.  Inc. 
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Augustine  Montlho.  president  of  Puerto 
B'>can  Civic  Association  of  Hawaii.  Inc 

Uanuei  C.  Eli&ary.  president.  Puerto  Rican 
Athletic  Association  of  HawaU. 

Manuel  F.  Vegas,  president.  Puerto  Rican 
Musicians  Aaaociatlon  of  Hawaii,  Inc. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THETEE   LOTAL.   COOPEXATIVE.   PSOGBESSrVE 

Timely  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Puer- 
to Ricans  of  Hawaii  to  declare  theu'  complete 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Pour  chief  Puerto  Rican  organizations 
have  Joined  In  a  declaration  of  this  loyalty 
and  of  abhorrence  for  the  recent  uprising  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  particularly  for  the  attempt 
to  aaaaaalnate  the  President. 

These  groups  are  the  Puerto  Rican  Inde- 
pendent Association  of  Hawaii.  Inc  :  Puerto 
Rlcan  Civic  Association  of  Hawaii.  Inc.: 
Puerto  Rlcan  Athletic  Association  of  Ha- 
waU; Puerto  Rican  Viusiclans  Association  of 
Hawaii.   Inc. 

Jointly  these  organizations  represent  vir- 
tually all  of  the  immizrant  Puerto  Ricans 
and  the  Americans  of  Puerto  Rican  ancestry, 
a  group  of  some  10.000. 

This  message  deserves  and  will  get  special 
attention  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deleeate  F.a««incton  will  carry  with  him 
to  WjLshlngton  this  week  end  the  news  that 
the  Puerto  Ricans  of  Hawaii  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  recent  uprising  In  Puerto  Rico, 
and  completely  repudiate  any  connection 
with  any  plot  or  Intrigue  aimed  at  tiie  In- 
ternal security  of  Puer-o  Rico  or  of  the  United 
States. 

Members  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that,  when 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  conducted  ita 
public  hearings  here  last  spring,  not  aam 
{person  of  Puerto  Rlcan  ancestry  was  brought 
before  that  committee  kt  a  suspect. 

The  lively  appreciation  of  and  active  pride 
In  their  status  as  residents  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  in 
Hawaii. 

EccnomlcaUy.  culturally,  and  socially,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  have  made  and  are  making 
rapid  and  steady  progress  Through  the 
schools,  the  playflelds.  the  churches,  and  the 
libraries  and  other  Institutions,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  of  Hawaii  are  merging  Into  the  gen- 
eral body  of  progressive,  cooperative,  ener- 
getic, and  useful  citizenry. 

Their  Uistant  revulsion  against  the  Ccm- 
munisl-lnsplred  uprising  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  fanatical  i  and  probably  also  Communist- 
Inspired  )  attempt  to  kill  the  President.  Is  not 
only  commendable  In  Itself— It  Is  fine  reas- 
surance that  the  Puerto  Ricans  In  Hawaii  are 
proving  their  value  as  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  happy  In  that  loyalty. 


South  in  Control  of  Next  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Southwest  Citizen  of  Lake 
Charles.  La.: 

SotrrH  iM  CoNTSOL  OF  Next  Concbess 

If  Mr  Truman  expects  to  get  any  more  of 
his  Fair  Deal  programs  enacted  into  law.  his 
last  chance  for  at  least  2  years  will  begin 
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tomorrow,  when  the  "lame  duck"  Congress 
meets. 

In  January  hell  have  to  deal  with  a  new 
Congress  over  which  his  supporters  will  have 
only  nominal  control  And  in  the  drivers 
seat  Will  be  the  southern  Democrats  who  will 
hold  the  balance  of  power. 

However,  there  lies  here  a  responsibility 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  must  be 
shouldered  seriously.  For  with  Its  veto  power, 
the  South  wUl  In  eSect  be  leslslatlng  for  the 
whole  country.  The  record  oJ  next  January's 
Eighty-second  Congress  will  be  a  severe  test 
of  our  fair-mindedness,  cur  political  hon- 
esty, our  statesmanship.  There  is  a  chance 
here  to  show  the  Nation  m  this  atomic  age 
what  kind  of  government  it  would  have  If  the 
capital  were  in  Richmond  instead  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Western  Cyilizatioa  Has  Coaqoered  Its 
Fear  of  Communism  bat  the  Struggle 
May  Only  Hare  Begun — Remarks  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  to  the 
Defense  Ministers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — Requirement  for 
Coliectrve  Forces  as  a  Practical  Means 
of  Matnal  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ci-iNcis 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novembei  30,  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  of  Congress,  there  was  held 
in  Washington  a  conference  of  interna- 
tional unportance  Representatives  of 
12  independent  and  democratic  nations, 
sigTiatories  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
met  to  consider  what  forces  should  t>e 
included  m  the  supernational  army  that 
will  be  required  if  the  defense  o!  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  is  to  be  imple- 
mented. They  discussed  both  the  con- 
tribution of  forces  to  be  made  now  and 
long-range  requirements,  and  they 
reached  an  agreement  that  is  important 
to  the  future  of  democracy  and  the  sur- 
vival cf  our  western  civilization. 

The  meeting  of  the  Defense  Committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Honorable 
George  C.  Mar.>hall.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  man  alive  today  could  .so  well 
have  filled  the  role  of  host,  keynoter,  and 
leader  as  Secretary  Marshall.  One  time 
Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Army,  one  time  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  now  Secretary  of 
Defense.  General  Marshall  has  already 
assumed  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  a 
fole  comparable  to  that  of  General 
Washington.  His  name,  through  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, has  become,  like  the  name  of 
Washmgton.  a  token  of  hope  and  promise 
to  all  lovers  of  democracy  and  peace. 

In  remarks  distmi^ruished  by  their 
clarity  and  their  directness  Secretary 
Marshall  set  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 
and  presented  the  foreign  defense  min- 
isters with  a  challenge  they  could  not 
ignore.  'I  hope."  he  said,  "that  the  year 
that  has  pas^^ed  will  go  down  into  history 
as  the  one  m  which  western  civilization 


conquered  its  fear  of  communism." 
Neither  economic  recovery  in  Europe  nor 
military-  victory  m  Korea  Ls  S'j  important 
as  this  conquest  of  fear  everywhere. 
Just  as  the  airlift  supply  of  B3rUn  in- 
flicted a  humiliating  defeat  on  Russia  in 
1949  so  the  successful  action  of  demo- 
cratic armies,  actm::  under  Uruted 
Nations  Security  Council  mandate 
again5t  aggres.-:ion  in  Korea,  inflicted  a 
shameful  defeat  on  the  very  principle  of 
communL<;m  m  1950.  Concerted  action 
against  the  North  Koreans  was  an  asser- 
tion of  our  determination  to  remain 
united  against  every  act  of  aggression 
that  threatens  democracy  and  peace. 

In  our  own  country,  the  vigorous  and 
successful  directon  of  our  contribution 
to  the  joint  effort  gave  the  he  to  all  the 
absurd  and  premdiced  charges  of  Com- 
munist sj-mpathy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  and  specifically  of  the  State 
Department.  Such  charges,  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  mam  task  of  com- 
ba'.ing  communism  where  communism 
has  greatest  chance  of  success,  had 
threatened  to  reduce  our  zeal  in  pursuing 
the  objectives  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  orcanizaUon. 
But  that  danger,  too.  is  passed  We  have 
been  awakened  to  the  danger  that  is  real. 
and  put  away  the  childish  tendency  to 
suppose  every  bush  a  bear 

W^e  know  now  what  the  danger  is.  and 
we  have  confidence  with  which  to  face  it. 
That  conridence.  however,  must  not  t>e 
dissipated.    Secretar>-  Marshall  warned : 

We  must  complete  a  plan  that  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  all  the  peoples  we  represent, 
and  also  to  any  who  plot  against  us.  that  we 
are  organizing,  tratnlni:.  ar.d  equipping 
forces  that  can  successfully  resist  aggression 
in  any  form. 

The  blueprint  for  mutual  defense  con- 
sidered at  the  Washington  meeting  will 
be  implemented  by  recommendations 
that  will  make  the  signatory  nations 
stronger  to  meet  present  and  immediate 
threats.  Such  recommendations  should 
abo  produce  action  more  quickly  than 
It  has  dene  in  the  past.  Those  recom- 
mendations, of  course,  will  be  deliber- 
ated by  the  legislative  bodl«^s  to  which, 
under  democratic  process,  the  delegates 
to  the  Washington  meeting  will  report 
them.  But  parliaments  of  other  nations 
will  certainly  be  impressed,  in  their  de- 
liberations, by  the  actions  our  own  coun- 
tr>-  and  our  Congress  have  already  initi- 
ated. As  Secretary  Marshall  outlmed 
them: 

We  are  Increasing  our  own  defense  budget. 
We  are  adding  to  our  armed  forces  We  are 
producing  weap>ons  and  distributing  them  in 
constantly  Increasing  quantities  to  the 
armed  forces  of  (Other  North  Atlantic  Pact) 
countries. 

Mr  SiJeaker.  this  Congress,  now  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  its  existence,  can  talce 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  made 
so  great  a  contribution  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  free  nations  that  border 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  m  Secret-ary  Marshall's 
phrase,  focused  upon  the  Washington 
meeting,  they  must  have  observed  what 
we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing, 
and  appreciated  what,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  leadership,  other  free  nations 
are  now  determined  to  do. 
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hare  be^n  made  that  can  quickly 
■ad  iifciUiiiy  be  traadatcd  into  mUi- 
tasy  atnoKth,  azxl  tbat  itrenffih.  over- 
eamhm  the  last  yesOges  of  fear.  vUl  ef- 
f  eettrely  i&eei.  and  repel,  the  Oatnmunist 
fhanmge  and  the  threat  to  peace. 
Ifr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  in  the 
COMmuaaosKL  Rsooaa  the  text  of  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  words  that  were  at  the 
saae  tttne  an  expression  of  courage  and 
of  faith,  and  a  ch&llenjce  to  the  forelfm 
delecates  to  support  us  m  our  defense  of 
democracy 

The  address  by  Secretary  Ifarshall  Is 
as  loUovs: 

Ob  briulf  of   tbe  United  States   OcT«m- 
I  eztecd  to  tiM  SMiBberi  ot  this  De- 
OQamit'.e«  of  oar  North  Atlantic  com- 
at  nationa  «  warm  wIooom.     A  year 
atno*   Um   ftrst   mwting  of    tlie 
bcrc  tn  W—hlngton.     It 
I  bMS  ■  rear  at  klfniftcant  progrm  toward 
Ity   and   peace,   to   the   •ttalnment   of 
I  rtpreaent  havv  pledged 
and    buman    r«- 
sources 

1  bope  that  the  year  that  has  paaaed  will 
go  dovn  lalo  history  u  the  one  Lo  which 
dvUlaaUoo  conquered  tu  fcAr  of 
luaUm.  fcwnoaiK  recovery  aiKl  In- 
mtUtary  strength  have  given  us 
ooiir«««  to  refUt  the  Communist 
cb*llen?e  Victory  In  Korea  is  impressive 
evidence  that  the  determined  efforu  of 
United  HatkXM  will  bare  tbtt  backing  of 
powerful  mltttary.  naeal.  as  d  air  forces  to 
defend  the  psace  of  the  world. 

The  added  confidence  «e  now  have  g»i"*>«1 
must  not  be  dlsslpAted.  We  must  not  sink 
Into  an  attlttxle  of  complacency  or  orer- 
oonHdence.  for  the  strusfic  may  only  hevs 
borxin  That  Is  why  this  meeting  of  ours  at 
this  time  is  so  Important  This  is  the  time 
that  we  must  complete  a  plan  that  will  make 
tt  perfectly  dear  to  all  the  peoples  we  rep- 
resent, and  also  to  any  who  plot  agBlnst  us, 
that  we  are  organizing,  trainuig.  and  equip- 
ping forces  that  can  successfully  resist 
aifzressl'-'n  In  any  form.  We  miist  adopt 
mutual  defense  plans  that  will  exploit  the 
full  military  potential  that  we  posasas  among 
all  of  our  12  naUoru.  We  must  develop  plans 
in  such  a  way  that  they  not  only  are  con- 
atstant  with  our  principles  and  our  tradi- 
tions but  are  realistic  In  the  appreciation 
of  the  present  critical  sltxiatlon.  We  must 
face  facts  without  prejudice.  We  must  now 
work  together  as  a  team  and  back  oxir 
prooilses  with  positive  actions. 

1^  my  own  coxintry.  I  can  say  that  we 
are  wholeheartedly  supporting  a  program  for 
our  mutual  defense.  We  are  Increasing  our 
own  defense  budget.  We  are  adding  to  our 
Armed  Fijrces  We  are  pruducing  weapons 
and  distnbutlng  them  In  constantly  Increas- 
ing quantities  to  the  armed  forces  of  your 
aowuUlse.  But  this  treaty  of  ours  ts  mutual 
ta  -Tkaracter.  Xach  of  us  must  contribute 
to  til*  common  defenj>e  m  aooordance  with 
our  respective  capabilities. 

What  has  t>een  done  so  far.  good  as  it  may 
he.  u  far  from  enutixh.  The  potential  col- 
lective force  of  the  United  Nations  was  not 
enough  to  deter  the  aggressors  In  Korea. 
The  actual  collwrtlve  foress  of  the  Worth 
Atlantic  States  may  not  be  enough  to  deter 
aggression  in  our  North  Atlantic  area  and 
tfaftnltely  la  not  enqugh  to  resist  attack 
vMUNit  serious  and»criitcai  initial  losssa. 
Ikat  gap  In  military  strezMfth  we  must  now 
Close  as  quickly  ss  possible.  Out  of  this 
meetlnff  should  come  definite  recommenda- 
tloos  that  not  only  win  make  us  stronger  to 
aaeet  the  present  tlireau  but  u>  do  so  more 
quickly  than  past  procedure  would  Indicate. 
The  pffjcesses  of  mir  govsmasnu  among 
all  ut  ua  ixrr  at-iii'M  .'utio.  «e  must  have  time 
fur   deUberitiiuti   ai^^t    ducussluu   of  our  u*« 


tlonal  policies.  We  have  had  a  year  now 
In  which  to  make  our  position  clear  to  each 
other  and  to  our  respective  peoples.  We 
have  passed  through  the  creative  phase  of  es- 
tablishing the  North  Atlantic  community. 
All  of  our  peoples  appear  fully  determined 
to  accept  the  principle  of  mutual  defense 
anC  to  work  toc:ether  for  Its  success  Now 
todsy  they  are  entitled  to  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars from  us. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  be  called 
upon  as  Secretary  erf  Defense  of  the  United 
States  to  appear  before  our  American  Con- 
gress to  defend  the  erpendltures  of  vast 
sums  of  money  for  our  mutual  aid  and  to 
ask  for  a  continuation  of  many  of  the  con- 
structive steps  we  already  have  undertaken. 
1  imagine  crery  one  of  you  under  our  re- 
spective democratic  processes  faces  a  simi- 
lar challenge.  We  must  convince  cur  leg- 
islative bodies  and  the  millions  they  repre- 
sent that  we  have  actually  developed  practi- 
cal means  of  mutual  defense  and  that  each 
of  us  l3  contrltutlng  fairly  antl  fully  to  the 
common  cause  ~We  will  have  to  prove  that 
our  plan  can  he  put  in  successful  operation 
and  that  it  merits  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port by  our  peoples  and  our  governments. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  I  Imagine  are 
focused  upon  this  meeting  today.  Our  cltl- 
aens  ars  sager  to  ascartaln  what  forces  are  to 
be  raised,  how.  and  when,  and  what  every 
nation  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  will 
contribute.  They  are  clearly  entitled  to  such 
Information.  Therefore,  let  us  make  an 
•effort  to  give  It  to  them  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably: and  then  let  us  go  alx>ut  the  busi- 
ness of  translating  our  plans  Into  military 
strength  quickly  and  effectively  That  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  primary  mission  of  this 
cc^ierence. 


Fourscore  and  Seyen  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.«RKS 

cr 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or    IftW    TORK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  lySO 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  section 
for  November  19.  1950: 
Focascosi  sMu  Ssvur  Ycass  Ago — Thi  Ost- 

TT.SBUSC    AODSSSS,    WHICH    LOOKED    BACK    TO 

1776,  PosESHAoown)  thk  SrstrcctE  Which 
CoNTLNtncs  IN   1050 

(By  R    L.  Ouffus) 

*7ourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  tbls  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Today  It  Is  exactly  fourscore  and  seven 
years  since  Abraham  Lincoln  made  "a  few 
appropriate  remarks"  at  the  dedication  of  a 
cemetery  lor  the  Union  dead  who  had  fallen 
In  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  man  who 
was  expected  to  t>e  the  principal  speaker  was 
Sdward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  a  jtutly 
renowned  orator.  President  Lincoln  had  re- 
esivsd  and  accepted  a  form  invitation  pre- 
claaly  like  those  sent  to  scores  of  othrr  dig- 
altarlFs.  It  was  not  until  November  a.  alter 
his  acceptance,  thut  he  was  asked  to  ipaak — 
as.  Indeed,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  to  be  asked  If  he  were  present  at  all. 

Lincoln  had  rend  Everett's  address,  which 
was  pjrepared  aiul  sent  tn  him— and  to  all 
Imfv.rtant  new«|  apers — well  In  advance. 
Mr  Lincoln  had  nii  dratre  to  compete  with 
that  unpusin^  aciiulaxly,  and  eloquent  docu- 


ment. He  had  to  be  brief  and  It  was  his  in- 
stinct to  be  simple.  He  knew  his  words 
would  be  read  by  those  whose  sons  or  lovers 
or  brothers  had  died  at  Gettysburg  and  on 
other  battlefields  and  he  must  have  hoped 
they  would  be  read  by  the  many  thousands 
In  the  North  who  had  begun  to  doubt  If 
these  sacrifices,  this  pain,  this  grief,  were 
not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 

Mr  Lincoln  turned  back  to  the  birth  of 
the  Republic,  much  as  we  today  turn  back 
to  the  Gettysburg  Address.  He  took  a  noble 
five-word  phrase  from  the  Declaration.  Are 
men  equal  In  intelligence  cr  In  goodness? 
He  did  not  say  they  were.  They  are  equal  In 
their  rights.  They  have  an  equal  claim  to 
liberty. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  Nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure." 

We  now  know  that  the  Confederacy  was 
doomed  by  those  July  days  of  1833  which  saw 
Pickett's  charge  repulsed  at  Gettysburt;  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  again  over  Vlcks- 
burg.  But  Lincoln  could  not  be  sure.  The 
Confederate  General  Bragg  had  come  within 
an  ace  of  crushing  Roeecrans  at  Chlckamau- 
ga  In  September.  There  were  16.000  Union 
dead,  wounded,  and  missing  in  that  battle. 
In  the  sprmg  of  1R64  Grant  was  to  lose  ISS.- 
000  men  m  his  advance  from  the  Rapidan 
to  the  James. 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg,  the 
war  could  still  have  been  lost  by  military 
disaster,  by  political  defeat,  by  compromise. 
Lincoln  had  to  find  words  to  stir  the  falter- 
ing spirit  of  the  North.  He  had  to  find  words 
to  stir  the  peoples  of  Britain  and  France. 
so  that  their  Governments  would  not  dare 
take  action  against  the  Union. 

Perhaps  a  Nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated could  not  long  endure.  That  thought 
would  come  to  him  Ui  the  sleepless  hours  of 
the  night. 

"We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  that  Nation  might 
Uve  " 

The  Gettysburg  battlefield  In  November 
1863.  was  no  well-tended  park,  where  vui- 
tors  might  spend  a  few  mildly  melancholy 
hours.  It  was  a  place  of  thinly  hidden  hor- 
ror. The  armies  had  moved  away  without 
burying  their  dead.  The  civilian  authori- 
ties had  done  what  they  could.  Some  of  the 
original  graves  were  tco  shallow.  The  vul- 
tures circled  on  slow  and  heavy  wings.  The 
Peach  Orchard,  the  B:g  and  Little  Round 
Tops"  Gulp's  Hill— the  squeamish  who  did 
not  wish  to  l)e  too  realistically  reminded  of 
what  it  costs  to  be  and  remain  free  had  bet- 
ter not  visit  those  places. 

"It  U  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But.  In  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate-^we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men. 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it.  far  atxjve  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract  " 

The  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  was  humble  when 
he  considered  the  private  soldier  In  the 
ranks.  More  than  that,  it  was  his  purpose 
to  make  a  symbol  of  that  soldier — a  man 
who  may  have  been  drafted  or  who  may 
have  enlisted  for  the  $300  blood  money  by 
which  another  man  had  bought  exemption 
fmm  the  draft. 

The  drafted  men.  the  $300  volunteers. 
were  not  of  the  quality  of  those  who  had 
Joined  In  the  rl.slng  of  the  North  after 
Sumter  fell.    But  Mr.  Uncoln  seemed  to  be 

saying  that  aU  those  who  stood  their  ground 
In  the  face  of  the  enemy  belonged  to  a  de- 
tnc^racy  of   honor.     The  wilderness   battles, 

the  final  fighting  around  Richmond,  were 
to  testify  to  that  faith  In  time  of  great 
strt-ss.  In  such  encmmters  ss  the  Battle 
above  the  Clouds,  men  s  aouls  were  purified, 
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Death  was  the  final  great  companionship 
of  'the  free.  The  living  could  not  enter 
there  They  could  only  be  reverent  in  Its 
presence. 

Other  fields,  ahead  In  the  black  shadows, 
had  still  to  be  consecrated.  Again  the 
cannon  would  thunder,  again  the  rifle  fire 
break  out  In  the  woods,  the  color  sergeant 
would  fall  and  another  take  up  the  flag,  the 
wounded  might  think  no  freedom  worth 
their  agony,  there  would  be  weeping  in  oumy 
a  home.  Lincoln  was  perhaps  weary  of 
words.  In  the  presence  of  this  multitude  of 
the  living,  he  was  closer  to  the  unspeaklng 
dead. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here  " 

Lincoln  believed  this.  He  tcld  Ward 
Lamon.  "That  speech  won't  scour  •  •  • 
The  people  are  disappointed."  But  there 
was  Immediate  praise,  some  of  It  in  the 
press.  »M  well  as  the  usual  sneers  and  Jeers. 
Everett  wrote  Lincoln  be  wished  he  could 
flatter  himself  be  bad  come  "as  near  the 
central  idea  of  the  occasion  In  3  hours  as  you 
did  in  2  minutes." 

More  than  one  reporter  took  down  the 
words,  for  neither  Lincoln  nor  liis  secre- 
taries had  thought  It  worth  while  to  have 
spare  copies  for  the  newspapers.  The  man 
from  the  New  Tork  Times  did  thU.  Writing. 
probably  m  long  hand,  he  spoUed  some  of  the 
best  phrases  but  the  full  speech,  as  he  got 
it.  was  published  In  this  paper  on  Novemt>er 
30.     E^'erett's   followed   it. 

"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unflnlshed  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  aC- 
vanced." 

There  was  plenty  of  unfinished  work.  De- 
featism, pacifism,  even  treason  were  vocifer- 
ous in  such  Northern  States  as  New  York. 
Indiana,  nilnols,  and  Ohio.  Nearly  a  year 
was  to  pass  and  still  Lincoln  wouldn't  know 
before  election  day  1864.  how  he  stood  with 
his  fellow  citizens  and  with  destiny;  he 
wasn't  sure  of  victory  of  any  kind. 

He  went  on  In  the  voice  that  many  long 
remembered,  high  pitched,  not  the  big  boom 
that  you  might  have  expected  from  so  tall  a 
man.  There  are  no  more  beautiful  cadences 
in  the  whole  of  English  prose. 

■"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  beion  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  t&ke  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  ws 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this  Nation,  imder 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

Sandburg  tells  us  how  be  went  back  to  a 
b'.g  lunch  and  reception  at  the  Wills  home. 
attended  patriotic  services  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  rxxle  home  to  Washing- 
ton lying  down  In  the  drawing  room  of  his 
car  with  a  wet  towel  laid  across  his  eyes 
and  forehead.  There  Is  no  setise  of  triumph 
tn  these  details.  He  was.  and  his  photo- 
graphs show  tt.  weary  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul. 

But  he  had  said  the  words  and  they  were 
Immortal.  They  were  armies  with  banners. 
They  were  artillery.  They  fought  for  the 
North  in  every  suteequent  t«ttle.  The  new 
birth  of  freedom  came,  though  not  as  he 
desired  it.  not  with  the  magnanimity,  the 
pity  for  the  defeated  enemies  who  were  to 
be  enemies  no  more,  that  li  he  had  lived 
he  would  surely  have  striven  for. 

Now  the  Gettysburg  address  is  foursccre 
and  se«n  years  behind  us  and  the  voice 
of  Lincoln  has  been  silent  for  five  and  eighty 
years  He  stood  at  Gettysburg  at  the  half- 
way point  of  the  Republics  pro^issi  from 
the  Declaration  to  the  dedication  of  our  own 
and  other  nations  to  stand  against  acsres- 
alun  In  Korea. 


The  cause  for  which  the  men  who  fell  at 
Gettysburg  gave  the  last  full  measure  c!  de- 
votion has  not  been  lost,  nor  has  It  won  its 
final  victory.  Lioerty  is  still  threat*. '-.ed.  tt 
Is  still  not  certain  that  nations  dedicated  to 
It  can  long  surrive;  there  Is  ground  far 
away  In  a  strange  land  newly  hallowed  by 
the  brave  men.  living  and  dead  who  strug- 
gled t.-ere.  anxious  humanity  still  yearrj 
lor  a  new  birth  of  freedom:  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  is 
not  a  gift  from  heaven  but  must  tx  de- 
fended anew  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  the  voice  of  Lincoln,  in  these  few 
remarks,  speaks  to  the  whole  world.  This 
Is  wiiat  we  like  to  think  democracy  means. 
what  freedom  means.  Time  and  new  in- 
ventions and  the  sweep  of  history,  war,  and 
sorrow  and  despair,  hopes  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  dark  events,  the  challenge  of  a 
new  slavery  and  a  new  conspiracy  agauist 
mankind— these  have  changed  no  tMsic 
prtnclpie. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  from  now  the 
battle  may  not  even  yet  be  finally  won.  But 
the  cause  will  live  and  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  t>e  still  renoembered. 


Air  Power  It  Truly  Peace  Power — "Ak 
Power  It  Everythuif  Withbi  Our  Nadon 
That  Hat  To  Do  With  the  Air;  It  In- 
cludes Our  AviatioB  Producttoa  Line, 
Air  EdocatioB,  Commercial  Transport 
Private  FIjinf,  Maintenance  Facilities, 
and  Research  Laboratories  as  Well  at 
All  Branches  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment for  Air"  (From  American  Lefion 
National  G)nventioB  Resolutioa  on 
Aeronaatics) 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-\RKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

cr  KLXSA'it.A 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNT.^milS 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  group  of  citizens  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress places  greater  rehance.  nor  whose 
studied  findings  merit  greater  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States,  than  do  those  of  our  veteran  or- 
ganizations. I  need  not  point  out  to  you. 
sir,  that  when  the  American  veteran 
speaks,  the  Conerress  of  the  United  States 
lends  an  attentive  ear. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  as  it  should  be.  for 
the  American  veteran  merits  that  confi- 
dence. No  nation  in  this  world  can  point 
to  any  citizen  group  that  is  more  loyal, 
disinterested,  and  altogether  concerned 
with  the  patriotic,  ethical,  cultural,  or 
moral  well-beine  of  their  cotintry  than 
the  croup  of  veterans  that  comprise  the 
American  Lesion:  and  it  is  not.  therefore, 
any  happenstance  that,  when  the  Legion 
speaks — it  speaks  with  a  mighty  voice. 
True  to  its  constitution,  however,  it  does 
SO  only  on  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
the  peace,  well-being,  and  the  security  of 

our  countrj'- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  one  of 
America's  top  flight  military  leaders,  a 
man  who  had  spent  his  entire  hfe  in 
the  United  States  Army,  saj-ing  on  one 


occasion.  '•Prank.  withm  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  Lecion  aill  be  found 
some  of  the  most  brilliant -minded  mili- 
tary strategists  in  the  whole  world,  and. 
while  their  conventions  might  present  a 
sort  of  carnival  appearance,  the  fact 
rcmajis  that  anyone  in  attendance  upon 
their  committees  wiil  rapidly  see  that 
here  are  men — all  of  them  experts  in  the 
matters  whereof  they  speak." 

Mr  S.oeaker.  my  son.  James  Robert — 
•"Bob" — last  week  handed  me  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  1930 
American  Lecion  Convention  recently' 
held  at  Los  Angeles.  In  doing  so.  he 
remarked.  'Dad.  these  resolutions  are 
in  accord  with  the  very  things  you  have 
been  sayme  for  the  last  2  years  I  re- 
member that  in  several  of  your  speeches 
you  said  that  the  men  who  work  in  the 
a\"ation  production  lines  were  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  air  power  of  the 
Uniied  Slates  as  were  the  men  aho  flew 
the  B-29'5  or  the  B-Se's."  and  now  comes 
the  American  Legion  resolutions,  stating 
that  "air  power  is  everything  within  the 
Nation  that  has  to  do  with  the  air";  that 
"It  includes  air  education,  commercial 
t.'-ansport.  private  flymt,.  mamtenance 
facilities,  research  laboratories,  and  the 
Military  Estabhshment  for  Air  " 

It  IS  well  for  the  countrj-  that  such 
activities  as  the  Lesion  carries  on  are 
part  and  parcel  of  their  group  activities 
because  out  of  their  fact  findings  comes 
to  us  here  m  these  United  States  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  mihtary  con- 
cepts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  now 
and  has  for  several  years  been  on  the 
fringe  of  all-out  global  warfare  More 
than  ever  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
thing  which  has  contained  the  Russians 
to  date  and  prevented  them  from  out- 
right and  direct  attack  has  been  our 
possession  of  a  stockpile  of  atom  kwmbs 
and  our  unquestioned  ability  to  deliver 
them  by  air — with  precision  and  with 
dispatch. 

It  is  because  of  these  things  that  I 
am  so  concerned  every  time  I  hear  some 
word  spoken  that  would  tend  to  disrupt 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  Na\T 
air  arm.  not  alone  in  the  skirmish  that 
has  engaged  us  at  such  a  terrific  cost  cf 
life  m  Korea,  but  m  achieving  supremacy 
in  the  air. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  heard  rumors  that 
attempt  might  be  made  to  asam.  if  not 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  Air  Force,  to  congressionally 
estabhsh  some  new  form  of  organization. 
I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Legion,  m 
anticipation  of  that  move,  recommended 
"that  the  pr:  ent  structure  of  the  Air 
Force  t>e  maintained  without  change." 

It  was  only  after  years  of  study  and 
debate  covering  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Reorganizauon  Act  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Anned  Sennces  Committee, 
that  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  finally 
adopted  what  we  now  have  come  to  know 
as  the  National  Security  Act.  It  was 
under  this  act  that  the  Department  of 
th3  Air  Force  was  established  as  a  sep- 
arate unit. 

Just  a  few  short  months  ago  and  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Lo'tiis  Johrj^cn,  the  act 
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At  that  time,  the  oijen- 
Uoa  of  the  act  as  «  whole  vms  made  » 
•olM^a  Of  «andHt  atady  Inasmuch  as 
the  OuMtiwa  Ad  aoC  at  that  tune  sk  fit 
to  chance  the  prejent  orfantauon  of  the 
Air  Ftaroe.  tt  aiwHid  cwtafnly  not  nam 
and  vtthM  » tnr  ■OBliH.  toy  iU-oooeeived 
IHtilartiin.  loroe  that  great  braztch  of 
oar  azvMd  acitkeA  into  an  altc—Um 
nrv  type  of  structure  azMl  re^poHMM* 
tiea  Pnadmoe  dietatM  tluA  BO  changes 
b«  iffaetad  aatfl  aiich  ttne  has  elapKd 
^*  —■  'i***  ^■«^Ki»  ^^  iQ  lejjn  exactly  what 

it  is  that  ihiwiirt  be  doo*  1b  order  tc  ob- 
tain the  oaadBram  ah*  dafeaac  at  a  mm- 
Iffltai  oi  oo6t  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
I  am  of  one  mind  anth  the  reaohatioD 
of  the  Legioo  there  stMukl  be  no  or- 
CiBle  chaaie  OMde  with  respect  to  the 
Ah-  Baroe  tmtil  we  have  had  time  to  study 
the  derekvaait  of  that  new  branch  of 
aor  armed  aeiikea  as  it  has  been  hud 
down,  and  oertaixUy  there  should  be  no 
more  orraniiational  kcMattai  than 
vas  provided  in  the  Nattooal  Seointy 
Act  of  1947.  and  amended  as  recently  as 
a  year  a«a 
tt  is  because  of  these  facts  ttet  I  was 
to  see  the  foUovInf  paragraph 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
lotics  committ^v  of  the  Lesion,  and 
by  its  national  convenUon. 

The  currnit  approfrtetloea  for  the  Air 
and  naral  anatlan  are  for  tauaadlata 
TbeT9  u  yet  to  be  MSaMliBaa.  ky 
a  ruoccaBion  of  §-year  pro- 
rrvlewab^e  Tcarlj.  for  rsMarch.  de- 
al, and  procurement  of  aircraft  far 
tke  Air  Fore*  and  ttom  xxkTm:  kir  arm  for  the 
jwaput  ct  maintstmng  a  rapidly  expandable 
ptWlULUoB  iatfoMry.  and  we  renew  cmr  rec- 
•■■MBdattoa  Bad*  to  1»49  tnat  sucb  a  pro- 
gram be  ■■•■NMii  J  by  tl»e  Con^reaa  at  tli« 
•ar.ireat  prarUeai>ie  <late. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  undertake.  In 
tta  ttaa  wttfeh  I  hare  allotted  to  myself. 
to  diaenas  at  freat  length  the  time  it 
takes  to  buOd  an  airitene  from  the  draft- 
in?  board  to  ttie  time  that  It  is  rolling 
off  a  prodoedan  line.  I  have  heard  It 
Tailously  estimated  as  requiring  from  5 
to  7  years,  and  hearen  knows  that  time 
is  running  ou:  on  iia.  All  of  these  facts 
are  well  understood  by  the  Amencan  Le- 
gion, and  it  is  because  of  that  under- 
standing that  that  organization  stead- 
fastly adheres  to  its  recommendations 
for  a  consistent  long-term  pn)gram  of 
aircraft  procurement  «"fr*frt  In  size  to 
proTide  an  economical  and  stable  air- 
craft aviation  industry.  efSdenUy  oper- 
ated to  the  end  that  the  Uiiited  Sutes 
Air  Porce.  as  well  as  the  Nary  air  arm, 
will  be  equipped  at  the  earliest  possib> 
moment  %-ith  modem  combat  planes  of 
the  lafeert  deslsn  and  type. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  personally  disposed 
to  feel  there  still  exists  a  great  te^l  of 
mia»mderBftwttng  with  respect  to  the 
alae  ot  oar  euiieut  defense  effort  ex- 
premed  by  the  70-grmjp  air  force  and  its 
supporting  units,  as  recommcoded  not 
alone  by  the  President's  Avtetton  Policy 
nnimlwlnn.  but  by  our  own  Joint  Con- 
gremlooal  Air  FoOcj  Board  and  as  l^is- 
lated  and  authorized  by  the  Coogrets  m 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Authorization 
.Act  of  1949. 

It  is  to  be  rcBManbered  at  all  times  that 
even   now   our  Air   Force  is  not   being 


btxilt  to  a  $i»  that  will  put  America  on  a 
wartime  footing      What  we  in  Congress 

haw  done  to  date  looks  oierely  to  build- 
tng  a  peaeetime  air  power  im)gram  which 
would  provide  an  adequate  tiase  for  ex- 
panaion  in  the  event  of  war.  That  is 
wlH^  the  CoogreasHiQal  Aviation  Board 
recommended,  and  that  Is  what  the  Pres- 
tdential  Air  PoUcy  Commission  reported 
to  this  Congress  should  be  done  some  4 
rears  ago. 

What  we  have  recently  authorized  and 
made  appropriations  to  build,  as  of  this 
hour,  is  an  Air  Force  sufficient  merely 


A.  Withstand  an  initial  blow  intended 
to  cripple  these  United  States 

B.  Form  the  basis  for  a  strong  terri- 
torial defense. 

C.  Provide  effective  retaliation  but  not 
a  sustained  defensive  action. 

To  my  manner  of  thought  and  in  this 
hour  of  peril,  that  is  not  enough. 

What  America  must  accomplish  with 
all  dispatch  is  to  both  achieve  and  main- 
tain unquestioned  supremacy  m  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  that  air  power 
is  tmlf  peace  power,  under  unanimous 
HMUrt  of  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
mariis.  I  include  the  aeronautic  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  American  Legion  at 
its  Thirty-second  National  Convention 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  together  with  the 
statement  of  policy  agreed  upon  by  their 
aeronautic  committee,  and  which  was 
adopted. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

We  reaffirm  our  declaration  of  policy  con- 
tained In  a  1940  report  of  tbia  committee  and 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  AUfartcan  Lagkm  en- 
tlUed  "TTie  FlfUes — Decade  of  Air  Declaicn." 
as  fellows: 

Air  power  U  everytiUng  wUliln  the  nation 
that  has  to  do  with  air.  It  includes  air  edu- 
cation, commercial  transport,  prtrate  flying, 
maintenance  facUltca.  research  laboratories, 
and  the  military  eatabUchmact  for  air.  No 
nation  that  merely  has  airplane*  In  the 
hands  trf  Its  professional*  can  be  said  truly 
to  poasess  air  power.  A  naUon  must  also 
understand  air  power  and  Its  significance. 

The  Job  of  the  American  Legion  li  to  de- 
velop tliat  statesmanship  of  the  air  within 
OUT  own  ranks.  We  must  reco^lze  that 
without  a  healthy  aircraft  manufacturing 
iodtiatry.  a  hnancially  atable  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  and  a  genuine  research  pro- 
gram, military  aviation  cannot  be  supported. 
The  current  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force  and  naval  aviation  are  for  immediate 
needs  There  U  yet  to  be  established .  by 
laglalation.  a  suecesaion  of  5- year  programs. 
rtvltwable  yearly,  for  research,  development, 
and  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  naval  air  arm  for  tlie  purpoae  of 
maintaining  a  rapidly  expandable  produc- 
tion industry,  and  we  renew  our  recommen- 
dation made  in  Id49  that  such  a  program 
be  established  by  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

We  note  with  approval  that  the  Congress 
lias  enacted  leglalation  to  develop  prototvpe 
cargo  and  transport  aircraft,  primarily  for 
ooouncrclal  use.  but  suitable  for  military  use 
in  the  event  ot  emergency,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Air  Force,  in  line  with  our 
recommendation  of  1940. 

In  the  interest  of  both  civil  and  military 
aviation,  we  racommend  ttiat  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauucs  Administration  and  other  appropri- 
ate acendss  of  the  Oovenunent  t>e  given 
adsquau  funds  to  ooBtlnua  and  complete 
research  and  deveinpaisiU  in  tiia  flsid  of  aU- 
weathsr  Sylng  devlcsa. 


We  recofrnlre  that  In  the  Interest  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness,  the  Air  Force  must  main- 
tain complete  control.  Jurisdiction,  and  com- 
mand of  all  lis  present  components  and  to 
that  end  we  recommend  that  the  present 
structure  of  the  Air  Force  be  maintained 
without  change. 

We  have  heretofore  recommended  tha  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Naval  Air  Arm  be  expanded 
in  accordance  with  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidents  Air  Policy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Congressional 
Aviation  Policy  Board,  and  we  record  with 
satisfaction  that  considerable  progress  has 
b«en  made  toward  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives.  We  recommend  that  the  goals 
set  by  those  l>oards  be  further  revised  and 
the  program  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  present 
and  reasonably  foreseeable  world  conditions. 

We  rene-v  our  recommendation  that  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government  ex- 
plore fully  and  establish  an  adequate  pro- 
gram for  mtiitary,  naval,  and  commercial 
airships  under  our  flag. 

We  recommend  to  the  national  member- 
ship committee  of  the  American  Legion  that 
it  establish  effective  liaison  with  the  Air  Force 
in  order  to  aid  the  Air  Force  In  Its  recruit- 
ment program. 

(The  above  statement  of  policy  was  agreed 
upon  by  your  aeronautics  committee  and 
was  adopted  ) 

Resolution  No.  54  was  consolidated  with 
resolution  No.  694.  which  was  approved  and 
reads  as  follows: 

-Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  In 
national  convention  assembled  In  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  Octiber  9-12.  1950.  recommend 
that  a  Ignited  States  Air  Academy  t>e  estab- 
liahed." 

(Resolution  No.  439.  referred  to  the  stand- 
ing committee.) 

(Resolution  No.   ICO.  rejected.) 


The  Negro,  Misled  in  "Rifhts"  Fifht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUS'f:  OP  REPR£SENTAT1VE3 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.<;h  to  submit  the  following  article 
from  the  Daily  World  of  Opelousas.  La. : 
OrHzssSar 

The  following  Is  reprinted  from  the  October 
22  issue  or  the  Telegram,  a  weeiLly  newspaper 
published  Ui  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Davis 
Lee.  a  Negro.  Time  magatine  recently.  In  an 
article  about  Lee.  gave  the  newspaper's  cir- 
culation at  110.000.  A  previous  article  by 
Lee  aus  widely  reprinted  in  newspapers,  In- 
cludir.g  this  one. 

"THE  NEGRO     MISLXD  IN  'aiCHTS'  nCHT 

"(By  Davis  Lee.  publisher) 

"The  more  1  travel,  listen,  and  observe,  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  the  Negro  has 
t)«en  grossly  misled  In  thU  matter  of  inte- 
gration and  civil  rights. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  things 
should  come  first,  and  that  our  economic 
well-being  Is  of  greater  significance  than  the 
privilege  or  right  to  attend  a  white  school  or 
to  associate  with  white  people  on  an  equal 
basu  provided  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  pressure  legislation. 

"As  a  Negro,  and  an  American.  I  naturally 
want  to  see  my  race  enjoy  every  right,  privi- 
lege, and  opportunity  enjoyed  by  any  other 
American,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any  tyi>e  of 
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agitation  designed  to  deprive  the  other  fellow 
of  a  right  to  t>e  associated  with  his  own  kind 
exclusively,  if  he  so  desires.  I  would  lUce  to 
reserve  such  a  right  for  myself  and  definitely 
would  not  like  it  encroached  upon  by  a 
Supreme  Court  edict  or  any  other  kind  of 
interference. 

"The  rignt  granted  to  one  cr  two  Negroes  In 
Virginia  or  some  other  Southern  State  to 
enter  a  State  graduate  school  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  millions  of  our  people  who  are  in  need 
of  the  ba^e  necessities  of  life,  and  when  the 
fortunately  situated  members  of  the  race 
conduct  campaigns  of  agitation  for  selfish 
gain  the  needy  masses  suffer  " 

NOR    WHITES    EITHEa 

"While  the  South  does  not  provide  ajn  le 
or  adequate  mcdern  school  facilities  for  Ne- 
groes everywhere,  neither  does  it  provide 
completely  modern  facilities  for  white 
schools.  l>ecause  the  money  Is  not  available 
for  such  a  vast  undertaking.  However,  rapid 
progress  has  been  made,  and  In  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  several  other  communities  the  Ne- 
gro schools  far  exceed  the  white  schools  in 
modernization  and  physical  appearance. 
Neither  do  the  majority  of  southern  Negroes 
nor  the  majority  of  the  whites  approve  of  the 
present  program  to  disrupt  a  custom  which 
has  served  both  races  well  down  through  the 
years  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  Ne- 
gro's economic  security. 

"Just  what  would  be  the  future  educa- 
tional status  of  the  Negro  In  the  South  if  the 
legislatures  of  all  of  the  Southern  States 
would  enact  legislation  withdrawing  State 
financial  support  from  all  schools  of  higher 
learning,  starting  at  the  high-school  level? 
Not  only  is  this  poeslble  but  If  It  should  come 
to  pass,  the  Negro  would  t>e  unable  to  finance 
his  own  educational  program.  Negro- 
financed  educational  programs  have  been  a 
failure  In  the  past  snd  nothing  miraculous 
has  happened  which  would  cause  a  normal 
person  to  assume  that  the  future  holds  any 
better  prospect. 

"Years  ago  southern  Negro  educators  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  North  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  their  schools  and 
this  practice  continued  until  northern  phi- 
lanthropists found  out  that  the  Negro  edu- 
cators were  the  beneficiaries  Instead  of  the 
schools.  The  AM£  Church,  the  Baptists,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  other  minor  denomi- 
nations have  been  active  In  the  field  of  Negro 
education,  but  their  achievements  have  lieen 
nothing  to  write  home  about.  Not  only  that, 
but  every  year  charges  have  flown  thick  and 
fast  anent  the  misappropriations  of  school 
ftmds.  The  operation  of  Negro  schools  has 
not  only  produced  some  of  the  Nation's  Juic- 
iest scandals  but  Is  a  damaging  reflection  of 
the  Negro's  Integrity  and  his  ability  to  oper- 
ate and  finance  an  educational  program." 

WHITE    DOLLARS 

"No  race  or  nationality  in  this  Nation  has 
excelled  or  equaled  the  Negro  In  educational 
attainment  and  achievement,  but  this  edu- 
cational opportunity  was  not  only  created 
by  white  dollars  but  has  been  financed  by 
white  people  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact,  that  Negroes  contribute 
very  little  to  their  own  community  well- 
t>elng  and  Improvement  and  this  fact  should 
be  taken  Into  account  by  these  agitators  be- 
fore  they  Initiate  their  program  for  demands 
In  the  field  of  education. 

"Instead  of  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
to  finance  unnecessary  court  fights  for  priv- 
ileges which  will  cost  the  race  millions  In  lost 
valuable  friendships  and  racial  good  will,  our 
leaders  should  go  into  the  Negro  ghettoes 
and  force  the  local  grocer  to  carry  prime 
meats  and  sell  to  our  people  grade  A  products 
which  will  make  us  healthy. 

"I  lived  m  Newark,  N  J  .  one  of  the  sup- 
posedly liberal  cities,  and  It  Is  Impossible  to 
find  prime  beef  or  grade  A  cuts  of  any  kind 
o*  meat  in  the  Negro  sections  of  the  city. 
This  situation  is  true  throughout  the  United 


States.     Grocers  in  Negro  communities  carry 
the  most  inferior  brands. 

"Go  Into  any  Negro  community  and  the 
meat  market  windows  are  filled  with  cheap, 
inferior  smoked  and  salt  meals.  Some  of 
it  was  put  through  some  curing  process  after 
it  had  gone  bad. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  the  death  rate  is  so 
high  among  Negroes.  When  one  considers 
the  food  situation  plus  inadequate  housing, 
it  is  a  aonder  that  the  death  rate  is  not 
higher. 

"It  appears  to  me  tha^:  our  leaders  should 
direct  their  eCorts  t(jward  correcting  these 
abuses  which  are  undermining  our  very  ex- 
istence. And  these  abuses  are  not  practiced 
against  us  by  white  people  alone;  our  own 
people  :*re  Just  as  bad. 

"Negro  restaurants  buy  the  cheapest  food, 
and  ciiarge  the  highest  price.  Last  week  on 
a  tour  of  five  States  I  was  not  able  to  get  a 
decent  cup  of  coflee.  Some  of  the  coffee  sold 
to  me  looked  like  mud  and  tasted  worse. 

"It  Is  very  apparent  to  me  that  the  Negro 
leaders  of  this  Nation  have  a  distorted  sense 
of  real  values.  Tney  appear  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  breaking  down  racial  barriers  and 
conducting  their  campaigns  of  agitation,  in 
spreading  hate,  than  in  spending  their  ener- 
gies and  money  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
better  way  of  life." 

IMPRESSED  BT   SOUTH 

"I  was  In  Atlanta  last  week  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  outstand- 
ing and  progressive  Negro  businesses. 
Atlanta  Is  strictly  a  segregatsd  city.  I  was 
In  several  New  England  cities  this  week  where 
there  Is  not  suppos/?d  to  be  any  segregation, 
and  I  found  not  one  creditable  Negro  busi- 
ness. 

"The  only  owned  and  operated  Negro  radio 
station  Is  not  In  New  York,  but  in  Atlanta. 
Segregation  has  not  only  given  the  Negro 
In  the  South  an  opportunity  to  carve  his  in- 
dustrial and  economic  destiny,  but  It  has 
forced  him  to  the  fore  as  the  most  substan- 
tial and  economically  secure  Negro  in  the 
world. 

"The  Negro  In  New  York,  Newark,  and  other 
supposedly  liberal  centers  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  to  eat  where  he  pleases  or  go  to  any 
theater  or  public  place  of  amusement,  but  a 
Negro  can't  get  a  license  to  operate  a  liquor 
package  store,  and  there  are  any  number  of 
fields  that  he  can't  enter  business  In  other 
eastern  and  northern  cities.  But  this  Is  not 
true  In  the  South;  a  Negro  can  enter  any  kind 
of  business  he  wishes  and  southern  whites 
will  even  lend  the  money.  Some  of  the 
largest  contractors  in  the  South  are  Negroes. 
"Northern  Negro  dollars  spent  to  force 
southern  white  universities  to  admit  Negroes 
will  certainly  not  contribute  anything  toward 
continued  good  race  relations  In  the  South, 
and  race  relations  were  definitely  on  the 
improve  until  all  of  these  school  suits  started. 
"I  find  more  race  prejudice  in  the  East  than 
I  have  found  In  Georgia  or  Mississippi.  Two 
weeks  ago  10  tourist  camjjs  refused  to  rent 
me  a  cabin  Just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enact  a  civil-rights  law. 

"If  the  NAACP  is  really  interested  In  cor- 
recting a  real  evil  in  the  school  situation. 
then  It  should  direct  Its  efforts  toward  the 
schools  In  Harrlsburg,  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  Is  a  little  closer  than  the 
nearest   southern  school  target. 

"The  American  race  situation  has  not  only 
taken  on  added  alarming  proportlcus  but  has 
developed  Into  a  senous  problem  which  could 
explode  and  create  a  national  crisis.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  find  peace  in  Korea  and  in 
other  foreign  lands,  our  leaders,  both  white 
and  colored,  should  try  to  find  a  panacea 
for  these  racial  Ills  and  establish  p>eace  at 
home  before  advocating  It  abroad.  We  are 
n^t  in  a  position  to  teach  the  other  fellow 
how  to  establish  unity  in  his  bailiwick  when 
we  don't  have  it  In  our  own.  " 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH^ES 
Thursday,  November  30,  1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. I  include  an  editorial  by  Norman 
Cousins  entitled  '  Woodroi^-  Wilson  and 
His  Clients,'  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 23  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature. 

The  recollection  of  Wilson's  part  in 
the  continuing  crusade  for  a  world  of 
law  and  order  is  appropriate,  I  think,  as 
free  men  face  what  would  seem  to 
be  their  last  grim  chance  to  achieve  that 
ideal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WooDEOw  Wilson  and  His  Clients 

Monday,  September  25.  Is  the  thirty-flrst 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
costly  days  In  American  history.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  Woodrow  Wilson  made  his  last 
public  speech.  He  was  fighting  to  win  over 
the  American  people  to  the  cause  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  he  wa^i  convinced  that 
the  war  Just  ended  would  t»ecome  merely  the 
opening  episode  of  a  continuing  tragedy  If 
the  nations  failed  to  establish  world  law. 
And  the  biggest  test  was  right  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Public  opinion  was  slow  in  seeing  the 
connection  between  world  peace  and  world 
law.  Traditionally,  too,  the  American  peo- 
ple had  been  accustomed  to  waiting  for  a 
problem  to  come  to  a  boll  before  doing  any- 
thing about  It.  Wilson's  case  rested  on  the 
need  to  anticipate  crisis  as  the  best  means 
of  crushing  it. 

Imagine  the  unutterable  anguish  of  the 
man  who  had  managed  to  convince  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  of  this,  only  to 
return  home  to  find  that  leaders  of  the  op- 
posing political  party  had  been  capitalizing 
on  the  desire  of  Americans  to  forget  at>out 
the  war.  forget  about  Europe,  forget  about 
involvements.  And  the  campaign  against 
the  League  was  succeeding.  Hence  Wilson  s 
decision  to  carry  the  fight  for  peace  to  the 
{people.  It  was  to  be  a  tour  that  would  at- 
tempt to  crack  open  the  isolationist  heart- 
land. The  compressed  .schedule  called  for 
about  100  speeches  before  audiences  In  al- 
most every  State  stretching  from  Ohio  to  the 
west  coast — all  In  a  few  short  weeks. 

The  best  account  of  that  trip — Wilson's 
last  public  trip — is  to  be  found  In  a  com- 
pelling and  evocative  book,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son as  I  Know  Him.  by  Joseph  P.  Tumulty, 
his  confidant  and  friend  who  served  as  pri- 
vate secretary  for  11  years.  The  book  ap- 
peared in  1921  and  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  publishers  can  be  per- 
suaded to  bring  out  a  new  edition,  for  what 
it  has  to  say  is  even  more  timely  today  than 
it  was  a  generation  ago. 

Tumulty  wrote  that  the  small  group 
around  Wilson  resisted  the  idea  of  the  trip 
as  soon  as  It  became  known.  The  President 
had  returned  from  Europe  showing  the 
effects  of  bis  exertions.  He  was  suffering 
from  violent  headaches  and  was  easily  fa- 
tigued When  an  attempt  was  made  to  post- 
pone the  trip.  Wilson  wo'dld  have  none  of  it. 
He  told  Tumulty  that  he  knew  he  was  "at 
the  end  of  my  tether."  but  insisted  tliat  a 
desperate  effort  had  to  be  made  to  win  over 
the  American  people  in  time. 

"If  the  treaty  should  be  defeated,"  he 
said.  "God  only  knows  what  would  happen 
to  the  world  as  a  result  of  tt.  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  tragedy  which  new  faces 
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p«opl«  cvcryvtMrt.  do  daoant  man  can  rc\:r.t 
hla  ova  pttnoaml  fortune*  in  tbr  rcc*«MUag." 

1  widl  la  the  tour  (or  •  mt  at  »  qui«t 
In  tbe  Or«iMl  Ouayon.  K\-eu  tMs  the 
ntjKtcd.  "Tnia  ta  •  buain«w  trip, 
pur*  Mitf  fltafilc."  h«  inalstcd.  "and  Um  ittn- 
enrj  must  not  include  «  vacation  of  anj 
kUtd." 

Tb«  trip  CO*  vndcr  way.  As  It  prOBrwsccL. 
Wiiaoo  MaaMd  iriT<*TTt***»  to  find  a  magical 
■acond  wind  UMt  Miabtod  bin  to  apeak  three, 
four,  or  eren  Arc  Umea  a  day.  aeven  daya  a 
TumuTty  and  the  President's  Bta9 
Fl^  at  bis  ability  to  maak  bis  fatitrue 
«bUe  talklci;.  Never  bad  they  beard  htm 
more  eloquent  or  nkore  convincing,  liany  of 
Um  talks  were  cxtempcraneous  but  they  all 
rcAected  Wilson's  fre&t  talent  for  clarity  and 
piecialfiii  at  ttKMifht  and  expreaalon. 

And  WUna*!  mawa^e  «m  gsttlng  mtom. 
It  waa  bard  vcrk  but  you  could  see  the 
people  respondlnf  to  the  call  for  sanity  and 
to  put  de<-ency  to  work  In  dralln^ 
aationa  There  were  hope*  in  the 
It's  party  that  the  encouraging  early 
woiold  reach  a  crescendo  by  the 
taat  ended.  When  the  President 
■pok*  at  PwMo  on  September  25  he  «^as 
kXMd  and  effective  than  ever.  It 
•  loDCer  talk  than  usual,  and  it  almost 
that  Wilson  realised  it  might  be  his 
taat.  As  be  spoke  the  sudlence  was  deeply 
by  what  he  said  but  they  were  also 
by  his  frail  appearance.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  something  waa  wrong;  his  face 
clearly  ahowed  the  effects  of  the  constant 
strain  not  only  of  the  trip  but  of  his  labors 
orersefts  for  the  League 

He  began  bis  Pueblo  talk  by  saying  that 
he  had  come  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  clients. 
Those  clients,  he  said,  were  the  next  genera- 
tion. He  wanted  to  be  ture  that  the  meas- 
tires  would  be  taken  here  and  now  that  would 
make  It  ujinecesaary  for  that  next  generation 
to  be  sent  on  another  war  errand  He  spoke 
of  the  hundreds  of  American  mothers  who 
ca.me  up  to  grasp  his  band  during  his  trlp^ 
mothers  whose  sons  had  been  killed  In 
FnuMe  They  had  said,  many  of  them.  "Ood 
blaas  you.  Mr.  President." 

"Wby.  my  fellow  dtlaens."  he  a^ked, 
"abould  they  pray  God  to  bless  me^  I 
adtrtaed  the  Ccngreaa  of  the  United  States 
to  create  the  situation  that  led  to  the  death 
of  their  sons.  I  ordered  their  sons  overseas. 
I  consented  to  their  sons  being  put  in  the 
aaost  dlfflcxilt  parts  of  the  battle  line,  where 
death  was  certain,  as  in  the  impenetrable 
dIBeultlea  of  the  Argonne  forest.  Why 
should  they  weep  upon  my  hand  and  call 
down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  me?  They 
4o  ae  baeaVM  they  believe  that  their  boys 
died  for  MaMthlnR  that  vastly  transcends 
any  of  the  Immediate  and  palpable  objects  of 
the  war.  They  believe  that  wrapped  up  with 
tb«  liberty  of  the  world  is  the  eontinuotjB 
protection  of  that  liberty  by  the  ccncerted 
powers  of  all  the  clvUlaed  world. 

"ThM*  man  were  cmaaden.  They  were 
golaf  forth  to  prove  the  might  of  justice 
and  right,  and  all  tiM  world  accepted  them 
as  crusaders.  Thetr  achievement  has  made 
all  the  world  believe  In  America  as  It  be- 
lieves in  no  other  aation  In  the  naodem 
world  •• 

The  Prealdcnt  spoke  of  hU  visit  to  a  blll- 
slde  near  Parts,  at  the  cemetery  of  Buremee. 
where  American  soldiers  were  burled  Re 
than  referred  to  the  many  men  In  Congress 
and  public  life  who  were  now  oppoaing  the 
creation  of  a  world  society  which,  if  all 
nations  )oLned  in  giving  It  real  authority, 
>t  be  able  to  crush  the  eatises  of  war. 
be  said  he  hoped  tbeae  men  might  have 
been  with  him  to  see  those  graves 

"I  wish."  he  said,  "that  they  could  feel 
the  moral  oWlfattOtt  that  resu  upon  lu  not 


to  go  back  on  thore  boy^.  bi't  to  see  the 
thing  through,  to  see  It  through  to  the  end, 
and  make  good  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
For  nothing  leas  depends  upon  this  deci- 
sion, nothing  less  th.in  the  liberation  and 
salvation  of  the  world. 

•Now  that  the  misut  of  this  great  question 
have  cleared  away,  I  believe  that  men  will 
see  the  tr\»t  eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face. 
There  la  one  thing  that  the  American  people 
always  rise  to  and  extend  thetr  baud  to, 
and  that  Is  the  truth  cf  Justice  and  of  liberty 
and  cf  peace.  We  have  accepted  that  truth 
and  we  are  golr.g  to  be  led  by  it.  and  It  is 
going  to  lead  us.  and  through  us  the  world. 
out  into  pastures  of  quietness  and  peace 
such  as  the  world  never  dreamed  of  b^fare." 

As  the  President  spoke.  Tumulty  looked 
around  and  could  see  the  lmp?.ct  of  his 
words.  Hard-boiled  newspapermen  who  had 
sat  dry-eyed  through  the  previous  speeches 
were  now  visibly  moved.  He  looked  at  Mrs. 
Wiljon  and  saw  t;ars  In  her  ey?s.  The 
thousands  of  people  In  the  large  amphi- 
theater were  responding  to  moral  leadership. 

But  the  tour  was  never  completed  Late 
that  night,  the  night  of  the  Pueblo  speech. 
Dr.  Grayson,  the  Presidents  physlcl.nn.  sum- 
moned Tumulty.  The  President  was  seri- 
ously 111.  His  left  side  was  paralyzed.  One 
side  of  his  lace  was  limp  and  expressionless. 
His  left  arm  and  left  leg  failed  to  respond 
to  stimulus.  The  searing  headaches  that 
were  an  old  story  throughout  the  tour  now 
held    the    Presidents    mind    In    a    steel-like 

The  western  trip  was  over.  Woodrow 
WDson   had   fought  and   lost. 

For  at  least  15  years  Americans  gave  little 
thought  to  this  defeat.  All  durinij  the 
twenties  and  Into  the  thirties  It  was  fash- 
ionable to  view  Wilson  kindly  but  somewhat 
skeptically.  He  waa  a  great  Idealist,  we 
said  patronlzlnely.  a  great  Idealist  who  never 
realized  we  lived  In  a  practical  world.  The 
word  "impractical"  became  his  epitaph. 

Eut  during  the  Second  World  War  and.  In- 
deed. In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
aar  the  realization  grew  that  Wilson  waa  per- 
haps the  most  practical  man  of  his  time,  for 
he  had  addressed  himself  to  the  basic  needs 
cf  America  and  the  world  both.  He  spoke  of 
Ideal.*;,  certainly,  for  he  believed  that  Ideals 
were  otir  natural  assets  and.  In  time  of  emer- 
gency, our  fli.est  weapons.  CXir  failure  to 
act  oil  those  Ideals  In  time  resulted  In  count- 
less thousands  of  Woodrow  WUsou  s  "clients" 
going  on  another  war  errand. 

And  what  about  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ideals 
today?  There  Is  a  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  States  has  accepted  the  responslblll- 
Ues  of  membership.  But  Is  the  United  States 
exercising  the  typ)e  of  leadership  In  the 
United  Nations  that  can  yet  achieve  world 
law?  There  are  signs  that  we  are.  as  In  Korea. | 
But  there  are  also  signs  that  the  United 
States  la  still  hypnotized  by  the  false  slogans 
of  sovereignty,  still  willing  to  shelter  the 
fallacy  that  world  law  can  operate  without 
compulsory  obligations  and  commitments. 
We  are  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  Ideal  of 
world  citizenship,  though  it  could  be  the 
most  effective  aallent  there  Is  against  Rus- 
sian Ideology.  When  we  talk  about  Ideals 
wc  mumble  them  somewhat  Incoherently,  as 
thouKh  they  are  uncomlurtable  on  our  lips.- 
When  Wilson  spoke  Ideals  he  was  not  self- 
conscious,  he  did  not  stammer,  he  was  not 
apologetic.  He  was  representing  the  strength 
of  America  as  he  understood  It  and  as  his- 
tory had  confirmed  It.  We  do  not  honor  his 
memory  unless  we  also  honor  his  convictions. 
At  the  heart  of  those  convictions  was  the 
belief  that  vision — vision  with  spaciousness 
and  moral  grandeiu* — Is  not  only  the  solvent 
of  potential  danger  biit  the  natural  setting 
for  a  human  community  at  peaicc. 


AcIJrcri  by  Al.araey  General  of  the  United 
Slates  at  Miiceatury  Hociecoming  CoB- 
vocaticn  of  Wettera  Maryland  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HZRBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Fridau.  December  1  legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 18.  1930.  Hon.  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  formerly  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  midcen- 
tury  homecoming  convocation  of  West- 
ern Maryland  Collc^'e.  at  WestMinster. 
Md  .  which  truly  deserves  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  occa-slon  furnished  an  auspicious 
setting  for  the  trenchant  remarks  of  the 
chief  legal  ofScer  of  the  United  Svates. 
Western  Maryland  College,  in  its  many 
years  of  service  to  the  pc?ople  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  entire  area,  has  made  a 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  our  peo- 
ple and  to  the  advancement  of  culture 
and  enlightenment  which  is  ever>-\^here 
apparent  in  the  splendid  group  of 
alumni,  many  of  them  now  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  the  professions, 
in  business  and  industry,  and  In  public 
affairs.  Hon.  F.  Murray  Benson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  college,  and  an 
outstanding  attorney  of  Marj'land.  pre- 
sided. 

In  his  address  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath  reviewed  the  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  fields  which 
have  occurred  during  the  half  century 
just  coming  to  a  close  and  rightly  singled 
out  dictatorships  in  general  and  com- 
munism in  particular  as  the  most  men- 
acing of  all  tlie  many  problems  facing 
the  world  today. 

It  was  an  address  that  invites  the  most 
thorough  attention  and  consideration  of 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  it  or 
who  will  be  privileged  to  read  it. 

I  ask  unanimo'os  consent,  therefore, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Ensor.  Senator  OCoNoa.  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  alumni,  students,  and  friends  of 
Western  Maryland  College.  I  deem  It  a  great 
honor  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  and 
participate  In  your  observance  of  an  occa- 
sion, uniisual  and  extraordinary — your  mld- 
century  and  home-coming  convocation — even 
though  I  am  here  In  a  pinch-hlttlng  role.  I 
regret  that  Illness  has  prevented  you  from 
hearing  the  distin^fulshed  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Alben  W. 
Baxkixt.  who  had  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
this  visit  with  you.  but  who.  on  his  physi- 
cian's orders,  is  unable  to  do  so.  In  all 
frankness,  and  with  a  deep  and  sincere  sense 
of  humility.  I  can  never  hope  to  match  hia 
forensic   ability.   hU   oratorical   fltAlessneaa 
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and  his  bottomless  source  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
I  know  you  all  Join  me  In  wishing  him  a 
VCTT  speedy   and  complete  recovery. 

It  is  flttlne  and  proper  that  in  the  midst  of 
a  century  which.  Judging  by  its  first  half, 
will  be  recorded  In  the  annals  of  mankind 
as  the  most  mom;ntcus  In  history,  we  pause 
at  a  meeting  of  this  sort  to  examine  and 
evaluat<r  the  events  of  the  past  half  century, 
to  assess  the  state  of  our  civilization  of  to- 
day, to  take  inventory  of  all  our  values,  and 
to  endeavor  to  plan  for  th«  next  50  years. 
I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  your  char- 
acterization ol  this  gatlierlng  as  a  convoca- 
tion as  well  as  a  homecoming.  The  term 
"convocation"  owes  Its  origin  to  the  ancient 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  later  to  all  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils. While  a  college  homecoming  is  a  happy 
event  in  the  life  of  an  alumnus,  in  enabling 
him  to  return  to  his  alma  mater,  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  a  happy  youth,  to  renew  old 
acquaintances,  to  reminisce  In  Joyful  experi- 
ences enrich  memories,  and  renew  allegi- 
ance to  a  beloved  institution,  a  convocation 
connotes  a  serious  tone  to  an  assemblage. 
The  state  of  world  affairs  necessitates  sober 
reflection  at  any  gathering  these  days. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  50  years  which  now 
have  fteeted.  we  know  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  those  years  the  most  revolu- 
tionary changes  In  economic,  political,  and 
social  phases  of  human  endeavor.  The  tech- 
nological and  mechanical  progress  of  the 
past  half  century  has  far  surpassed  all  that 
has  been  achieved  In  this  respect  throughout 
the  centuries  before  i9u0.  Only  by  a  proper 
comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  will  we 
be  alle  to  evaluate  our  present  stake  in 
civilization  and  plan  for  the  world  of  the 
future.  You  are  all  Tamlliar  with  the  enor- 
mous advances  made  In  the  sciences,  in  the 
arts.  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication. 

These  mechanical  and  technological  ad- 
vancements have  resulted  In  creating  a  com- 
plex and  most  confusing  civUizatlon.  The 
entire  universe  has  liecome  one  small  neigh- 
borhood. But  alas,  we  have  not  kept  pwce 
morally  and  spiritually.  We  have  not  as  yet 
learned  to  live  as  close  neight>ors.  We  have 
made  little,  if  any,  progress  in  the  vital  field 
of  human  relationship.  That  Is  why  cur 
w^orld  Ol  today  Is  a  welter  of  confusion  and 
oi  fear.  That  Is  why  we  are  living  in  a  very 
critical  epooh.  which  sees  our  democratic 
way  of  life  In  very  grave  danger  of  being 
completely  destroyed  These  are  seething 
days  in  the  lives  of  all.  The  earth  has  been 
contracted  by  the  discoveries  of  man.  but 
his  power  to  control  It  has  correspondingly 
bC'^n  contracted. 

Communism  in  Its  trus  essence  U  a  real 
menace  and  danger  to  our  Institutions. 
There  are  over  2.OOO.OO0.OOO  people  In  the 
world,  and  over  one-third— 700,000.000 — are 
enslaved  by  the  self-made  masters  of  a  bru- 
tal totalltplrlan  regime  Moreover,  the  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  threat  of  atomic  pow- 
er and  ts  secrets  have  added  to  our  tension 
and  fear  of  these  diabolic  enemies  of  free- 
dom. This  hour  Is  a  crucial  hour  In  world 
history  We  are  living  through  a  period 
when  dangerous  and  powerful  forces  seelc  to 
test  the  enduring  power  of  democracy  as  a 
form  of  government. 

We  have  watched  with  growing  alarm  the 
series  of  events  which  have  brought  much  of 
the  world  under  the  domination  of  these 
ruthless  dictatorships.  The  present  world 
crisis  m.ust  t>e  viewed-  In  its  true  light — a 
threat  of  the  most  serious  character  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life  as  we  know  and  cher- 
ish It. 

World  events  have  hurled  our  beloved 
countrv  Into  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
Our  responsibility  In  this  respect  is  no 
longer    confined    to    one    continent.        En- 


slaved humanity  everywhere  looks  upwn  us 
as  the  citadel  of  all  human  liberties — their 
only  Ijeacon  of  hope.  We  must  not  and  shall 
not  fail.  We  have  throughout  our  hlstor>' 
met  many  threats  and  challenges  to  our  lib- 
erties, and  we  must  be  prepared  now  to  meet 
the  most  serious  of  all. 

The  danger  we  are  now  facing  will  require 
greater  sacrifices  than  ever  were  demanded 
of  us.  It  is  not  enough  to  gird  ourselves  with 
weapjons  cf  war  and  defense.  It  will  not  suf- 
fice to  mak?  our  country  an  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons for  democracy.  It  must  also  become  the 
arsenal  of  thinzs  moral  and  spiritual,  the 
weapons  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
chart  the  tortuous  road  to  world  peace  and 
universal  brotherhood.  V,'e  must  provide, 
strengthen,  and  maintain  the  institutions 
which  will  train  and  educate  -he  leaders 
who  will  be  able  to  disseminate  these  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  which  alone  can  serve 
as  catalytic  agents  In  forging  and  molding 
our  democratic  system  Into  an  Indestructi- 
ble tower  of  freedom,  good  will,  and  Justice. 

Otir  hopes  of  avoiding  disaster  are  In  our 
ability  to  mobilize  to  the  utmost  otur  skill 
In  the  political  and  ideological  fields,  as  well 
as  the  economic  and  military.  We  shall  win 
only  if  we  succeed  in  Inculcating  in  ourselves 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  and  which  are  responsible  for 
Its  greatness.  We  shall  be  successful  In  es- 
tablishing a  Just  and  merciful  society  If  we 
can  educate  our  people  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious.  We  must,  in  short,  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  must  realize  that  whatever  conflict  ex- 
ists Is  not  primarily  one  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  or  between  east  and  west, 
or  between  communism  and  capitalism  as 
economic  systems,  as  is  so  commonly  said. 
It  Is  far  deeper  than  any  of  these.  It  is  a 
conflict  between  two  totally  different  phi- 
losophic of  government.  One  believes  that 
man's  problems  can  only  be  solved  from  the 
top  down:  the  other  believes  that  most  prob- 
lems can  best  be  solved  from  the  bottom  up. 
One  puts  Its  primary  faith  In  a  few  sup- 
posed supermen — leaders — at  the  top;  the 
other  puts  its  primary  faith  in  the  good 
sense,  resourcefulness,  and  capabilities  of  or- 
dinary people,  who  are  masters  in  their  own 
houses  and  are  able  to  choose  their  own  rep- 
resentatives  in   genuinely  free   elections. 

In  reality,  it  Is  a  conflict  between  two 
wholly  different  philosophies  of  life — two 
different  concepts  as  to  the  nature  of  man; 
which  means  two  different  concepts  as  to 
the  nature  of  God.  and  the  nature  of  the 
universe  In  which  we  live. 

To  be  victorious  In  this  conflict  we  need 
a  strong  and  deep  faith  iia  the  Indestructi- 
bility of  our  Institutions  and  a  renewed 
dedication  to  Its  principles.  What  our 
Nation  and  the  world  must  have.  If  they 
are  to  be  saved.  Is  what  Lincoln  prayed  for 
at  Gettysburg — "Under  God.  a  new  birth  of 
freedom " — a  new  understanding  of  that 
priceless  privilege. 

Moreover,  to  comprehend  and  thus  be 
able  *j  solve  the  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  us  today,  even  In'  our  own  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  world,  we  need 
Increased  knowledge.  We  must  understand 
these  difficulties  and  we  must  be  equipped 
to  think  through  their  solutions.  That  is 
why  our  Institution  of  learning  assumes 
such  Importance  today.  The  kind  of  in- 
tellectual training  our  youth  receives  today 
will  determine  the  nature  of  our  course  In 
the  life  to  come.  That  will  resolve  whether 
the  world  will  remain  free  or  slave. 

We  must  have  more  of  our  men  and 
women  trained  to  think  and  lead.  We  must 
multiply  the  number  of  our  men  and 
women  in  public  and  private  life,  who  have 


been  disciplined  to  think  for  themselves 
clearly  That  is  why  the  American  college, 
and  especially  the  Independent  private  col- 
lege, plays  so  cogent  a  part  In  our  plans  for 
our  march  to  freedom. 

Such  institutions  are  best  able  to  Instill 
In  our  youth  the  true  essence  of  democracy, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  personal  way  of  life 
and  a  system  cf  social  and  political  organ- 
ization; that  it  is  a  fx>sitive  and  not  a  nega- 
tive philosophy,  that  it  is  a  way  of  life  that 
is  of  real  worth  and  satisfaction;  that  it 
represents  the  sum  total  of  ideals  which 
must  find  expression  in  the  lives  of  all  human 
beings;  that  only  through  its  processes  can 
we  achieve  enlightened  government 

Such  institutions  are  best  qualified  to 
supply  the  trained  leadership  we  need  so 
sorely  in  this  war  cf  survival.  The  600 
small  private  colleges  are  best  equipped  to 
produce  such  qualified  leaders  These 
leaders  must  be  thorouehly  educated  in 
their  responfcibiiities.  r.nd  ct^lleges  like 
western  Maryland  have  done  so  in  the  past 
and  will,  with  your  unstinted  help  and  cx>- 
operatlon,  continue  to  do  so  on  a  greater 
scale. 

America  needs  today  a  generation  or 
pioneers — American  youth  equipped  and 
trained  in  5uch  colleges  as  yours  and  mine, 
to  explore  and  develop  new  frontiers  of 
better  human  relationships,  a  more  enduring 
world  peace,  a  happier  and  safer  world  order. 
It  will  be  the  function  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  recognized  moral  values  which 
are  basic  to  the  maintenance  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. V.Tiile  educators  may  differ  as  to  the 
methods,  the  common  objectives  of  all  In- 
stitutions of  learning  must  be  the  reinforce- 
ment of  ethical  standards  in  the  traits  of' 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  loyalty  of  our  society. 
But  our  schools  and  colleges  necessarily 
must  plso  teach  the  methods  by  which  a 
democracy  can  be  maintained. 

Since  a  dem.ocracy  is  ba.sed  on  truth.  It  Is 
the  function  of  the  academic  world  to  lead 
in  the  dissemination  of  truth  so  that  the 
world  will- know  wiiat  the  daily  world  events 
signify.  The  sacred  flame  of  freedom  which 
Is  now  In  danger  of  being  extinguished  will 
continue  to  burn  only  so  long  a.*!  the  aca- 
demic world  will  steadfastly  uphold  its  posi- 
tion as  trustee  of  all  those  true  values  which 
mankind  recognizes  as  the  component  ele- 
ments of  a  real  democracy  All  educators 
and  all  institutions  of  learning  must  Join 
hands  in  the  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  free- 
dom shall  not  perish  from  this  earth  There 
are  too  many  citadels  of  ignorance  on  this 
earth,  and  like  all  citadels  they  cannot  be 
taken  by  a  frontal  assault;  they  can  only 
be  taken  by  long-selge  operations.  The  col- 
lege tradition  is  a  symbol  of  unity  of  civiilza- 
tion  because  truth  is  universal 

Daniel  C.  Giiman.  the  first  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  stimmed  up  his 
conception  of  an  Ideal  university — that  it 
should  function  for  •'the  advancement  of 
learning,  the  conservation  of  knowledge,  the 
develupment  of  talent,  the  promotion  of  spir- 
ituality, the  cultivation  of  literature,  the 
elevation  of  professional  standards  and  the 
maintenance  of  repose."  Every  true  uni- 
versity and  college  should  serve  those  pur- 
poses. 

I  submit  that  the  small  private  Independ- 
ent college  is  best  equipped  to  enable  a 
student  to  fulfill  these  purposes  within  its 
Institutional  environment.  Within  the 
precincts  of  a  smsU  college.  It  Is  easier  for 
the  average  student  to  acquire  those  traits 
Which  enable  him  to  benefit  most  from  such 
an  institution.  Smallness  is  an  advantage 
in  the  production  of  leadership  because 
smallness  tends  to  Induce  greater  indlvldtiai 
participation.  In  fact,  individual  interests 
Initiating  action  In  all  matters  that   relate 
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111  eontact  vttb  hts  fellow  men  gcn- 
Hem  to  T&ry  in  Inverw  ratio  to  tb« 
uivo:T«<d  Tttm  erklent  trutti  is 
adanUMt  on  sc  csaoMMMoa  a<  tbe  acttTitlPs 
aad  tbtcking  lo  small  ftemsm,  mail  orfaiuia- 


of  tbe  muO)  prlTate.  in- 
tn  our  e<hic«tlonaJ  process 
It  u  Bur|»tilng. 
that  the  largar  pcr- 
ot  t^e  men  and  womm  ItatMl  In 
Wbo*t  Wbo  attended  Hnall.  twlepandent  col- 
laca*.  ratber  than  large  umreraitlea.  In  a 
■n*U  eoUcife  OMmben  o<  tbe  {acuity,  wbo 
have  aueb  a  profound  Influence  on  the  stu- 
dent body  and  wbo  in  wuuiy  instances  often 
tbe  penooaUtT  at  the  student,  are 
to  maintain  contact  with  tbelr 
aa  individuals  and  thus  are  able 
ajKl  develop  qualitlea  that  wotild 
hidden  If  tboae  etxidenta  were  mem- 
bera  of  a  buge  student  body  In  small  col- 
Ictea.  It  ta  alznoat  Impoealble  for  any  student 
to  remain  aioof  and  apart  from  his  fellow 
•taitiBt  body.  Tbcse  ta  greater  opportunity 
tar  Mb  or  bar  to  parttetpate  in  the  acuntlea 
of  the  oollegv.  to  make  more  intimate  trlend- 
■btpB,  and  tbue  derive  greater  benefit  from 
bla  eoUege  educMtaa.  earrtenlar  and  extra- 
citrrleular.  Mo  woudei  we  wbo  have  at- 
tended small  ooUegee  re-echo  tbe  Inunortal 
of  Daniel  Webster,  uttered  In  the  Su- 
Court  o<  tbe  United  States  when.  In 
his  iikieing  arftunent  in  tbe  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege eaae.  he  aaid.  "It  is.  air.  aa  I  have  said,  a 
email  allege,  and  yet  there  are  thoee  wbo 
lo^e  it.- 

I  my  we.  becauae  I.  too.  was  fortunate  In 
ohtainlny  my  college  education  in  a  small 
prirate  independent  insutution.  Providence 
I  know  from  my  personal  expe- 
of  the  influence  aad  the  real  nature 
of  the  training  afforded  by  such  institutions. 
Like  Weatem  Idaryland  College,  my  college 
was  also  affUlated  with  one  of  the  great 
Cbrtstian  chiut:liea.  and  while  not  the  aame 
dBBomlnatlon  as  Western  Maryland,  it  ba- 
aleaUy.  as  a  church-related  college,  stressed 
In  iU  curriculum  the  moral  concepts  of  life. 
After  all.  university  and  oollcge  education 
in  this  coimtry  traces  iu  origin  to  religious 
Inlltiences.  Harvard  University,  the  first 
it  founded  In  tbla  oounuy  in  lG:i6.  was 
for  the  purpose  of  training  men  In 
tta  clergy  That  to  true  In  tbe  caae  o<  many 
ether  of  tbe  great  imlTeratUea  and  colleges 
of  this  country. 

If  we  are  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  tbe 
prvwent  and  future,  our  duaens  must  not 
onJy  be  able  to  thiol  lor  tbemaelves.  but 
must  blend  their  thoughu  with  the  exercUe 
of  a  moral  Ideal  tarn  more  elevated  than  any 
held  by  past  geoerations.  Sheer  shrewdness 
will  not  be  enough;  It  mun  be  transformed 
by  pbilosophlc  and  religious  insight  Into 
genuine  moral  respooalbility.  The  two  dls- 
tmct  capacities  of  the  human  mind — in- 
formed intelligence  and  moral  serlouaneas— 
mtttt  blend  Lito  one  powerful  urge  toward 
a  national  and  international  amity  that  will 
make  us  brothers  the  world  over. 

That  function  can  best  be  performed  by 
th?  small  private  Independent  denomina- 
tional college.  The  denomlnaUonal  col- 
lege teaches  that  there  is  more  to  education 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  mere  knowletlge  of 
facts  and  thmgs.  KducaUon  there  cultivates 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice. 
It  provides  .or  all  lU  recipients  acknowledged 
principles  of  conduct,  the  secure  habit  of  a 
good  life  baaed  upcn  correct  teaching  and 
consistent  example  It  teaches  just  com- 
pliance with  divine  will.  Moral  facta  are  not 
Ignored  but  are  combined  and  commingled 
with  every  phase  of  human  knowledge  It 
places  high  and  above  knowledge  of  facts,  a 
love  for  Ocd's  moral  law.  a  profound  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  those  age-old  sound  and 
solid  principles  of  complete  and  wholesome 
living  that  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  a  decent  life  in  every  age  and 
generation. 


Such  a  schcxTl  Is  Western  Maryland  College. 
Frcm  all  I  have  heard.  re:id  and  know  sbout 
your  institution,  it  h.is  since  Its  founding  by 
the  MetbodUt  denomination  in  1867  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  Its  founders  and  has 
served  to  provide  the  elements  of  h  sound 
C'^llepe  education.  It  was  the  rtr«t  coeduca- 
tional institution  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  It  has  for  many  years  been  a 
recognised  leader  in  tralnlnt;  teachers  for  the 
high  schools  of  tbe  great  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land It  ta  also  significant  that  it  has  had  an 
active  ROTC  Infantry  unit  since  1919  and 
thus  has  contributed  its  share  toward  the 
supply  of  military  olBcers  so  necessary  to  the 
defense  of  our  country.  Indeed.  In  proportion 
to  lu  numbers.  Western  Maryland  College 
had  more  oflicers  In  the  last  World  War  than 
any  other  institution  of  learning. 

In  tnis  connecUon.  it  la  worth  noting  that 
though  denominational  m  character.  Its  doors 
have  been  open  to  all  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have 
been  reliably  Informed,  the  numliers  of  non- 
Methodist  students  exceed  those  of  Methodist 
aOllation.  As  In  most  other  denominational 
schools  I  know  of,  there  la  not  a  breath  of 
discrimination  or  favoritism  because  of  reli- 
gious affiliation.  I  myself  was  privileged  to 
receive  my  legal  education  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, also  hrst  fouDced  in  1867.  as  a 
Methodist  school  of  theolocy.  Throughout 
my  years  of  attendance  there.  I  was  never 
made  to  feel  that  ray  church  afflllatlona  put 
me  in  a  dif.'ereut  category  of  treatment.  I 
was  an  equal  of  all  in  every  respect. 

That  U  why  colleges  like  Western  Mary- 
land should  receive  the  unstinted  support 
of  all  Its  alumni  and  friends.  Inflationary 
coeta  have  made  it  duacult  for  small  Insti- 
tutions of  this  type  to  maintain  their  high 
ftaiidartls.  Your  program  to  be  launcher!  to- 
day for  the  Increase  of  your  endowment  to 
or.3  and  one-half  nUlllon  to  improve  facili- 
ties of  this  great  school  will,  I  am  sure,  re- 
ceive your  enthusiastic  support.  As  a  pub- 
lic cfllcial  and  servant.  I  feel  duty-bound  to 
exhort  you  to  give  generously  to  thla  Insti- 
tution because  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  an  Independent  col- 
lege like  yours  is  tiie  general  public. 

I  salute  you  and  wUh  you  every  success 
In  your  campaign.  Aa  the  century  rolls 
round,  may  this  college  grow  In  Influence  and 
in  satisfaction  to  the  people  who  support  It. 
As  you  gather  here  today,  and  rededlcate 
yourselves  to  the  noble  Ideals  for  which  this 
Institution  was  founded,  resolve  to  make 
every  effort  to  the  end  that  those  Ideals  can 
be  maintained  for  many  years  to  ccme.  With 
the  passage  of  time,  you  will  develop  a  deep 
and  intense  feeling  of  gratitude  to  this  little 
college  which  you  will  endeavor  to  repay 
througliout  your  entire  life.  You  will  dis- 
cover that  the  more  you  try  to  give  yourself 
to  your  college,  the  more  you  will  find  your- 
self in  its  debt. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  all  today  pioneers,  build- 
ing a  strticttire  and  erecting  the  heart  of  a 
new  civilization  which  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  greater  new  age.  We  Americans 
have  the  vision,  the  skill,  the  cotuage.  and 
the  faith  to  make  it  so.  WUh  God's  help,  we 
shall  do  it. 


The  Significance  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or    .SEW    JEK.SEY 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  I  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  > .  1950 

Mr.     SMITH     of     New     Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  on  the  15th  oX  October,  which 


was  Layman's  Sunday.  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Significance  of  Ko- 
rea" at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church, 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York. 

I  ask  unarumoua  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recorl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow;): 

Today,  as  It  becomes  clear  that  our  forces 
under  the  United  Nations  have  the  power  to 
defeat  the  Communist  aggressors  in  Korea. 
It  becomes  vitally  Important  that  we  apply 
ourselves  to  the  question:  "What  Is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Korean  episode?" 

This  Is  not  merely  a  military  querticn,  nor 
is  it  a  question  confined  to  any  oi.e  area 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  world-wide  question 
mvolvlng  not  only  military  problems  but 
also,  and  equally,  political  problems,  psy- 
chological problems,  and  moral  probems. 

By  saying  this  I  do  not  in  any  way  mini- 
mize the  crucial  Importance  of  the  military 
considerations  involved  In  the  battle  for 
Korea  and  in  our  whole  world  position.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  our  military  defenaes 
around  the  world,  in  the  face  of  poesible 
new  "Koreas"  elsewhere,  are  dangerously 
thin.  They  must  be  built  up  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
completely  preoccupied  with  battles  and 
weapons.  Military  preparations  and  mili- 
tary victories,  by  themselves,  cannot  secure 
either  peace  or  freedom  There  is  another 
kind  of  preparation  we  must  make,  and  an- 
other kind  of  victory  we  must  win.  If  our 
struggle  against  aggression  in  Korea  is  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all.  We  must  prepare, 
and  we  must  carry  through  to  a  victorious 
conclusion,  a  p>o!ltlcal  and  psychoioglcil  pro- 
gram for  all  the  world — a  program  worthy 
of  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  morality. 

Our  great  need  Is  not  for  a  war  program, 
but  for  a  peace  program. 

The  vital  importance  of  spelling  out  this 
peace  program  beccmea  obvlcus  If  we  ask 
ourselves  this  simple  question:  "What  are 
we  fighting  for  In  Korea?"  We  cannot  shrug 
off  this  question  with  the  answer  that  we  are 
fighting  for  our  lives,  for  mere  survival,  or  for 
peace.  We  could  have  life,  survi-.al.  and 
peace — of  a  sort — merely  by  yielding  meekly 
to  Communal  aggression.  Such  a  peace 
would  be  the  peace  of  a  world-wide  Com- 
munist prison.  Any  American  would  rather 
die  than  live  in  It. 

Therefore  it  U  our  duty  to  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram making  plain  to  ourselves  and  to  all 
the  world  what  kind  of  life  and  what  kind 
of  peace  we  insist  on.  Only  such  a  program 
can  give  a  convincing  and  Inspiring  answer 
to  the  persistent  questions  In  the  minds  of 
war-weary  people  everywhere:  "Why  should 
we  Join  with  you?  Why  should  we  risk  our 
lives?  Why  should  we  fight  communism? 
What  stake  liave  we  In  this  struggle  of 
yours?" 

The  program  we  develop  must  be  such 
that  any  man  of  good  will  who  sees  it.  any- 
where in  the  world,  will  immediately  rec- 
ognize that  our  struggle  Is  also  nls  strug- 
gle, that  he  can  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  throwing  m  his  lot  with  us  and  not  with 
communism.  If  this  Is  to  be  so,  it  must  be 
founded  on  a  central  principle  which  ( 1 )  Is 
Uue  to  oiu  nauonal  character  and  iradl- 
Uons;  (3)  baa  a  powerful  meaning  lor  hu- 
man beings  everywhere:  and  (3»  U  the 
spiritual  challenge  to  the  appeal  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  know  of  only  one  such  principle.  It 
breathes  through  the  entire  political  and 
spiritual  hUtory  of  our  great  western  civil- 
isation. It  expresses  the  deepest  longings 
of  human  beings  in  Europe,  in  Asia.  In  the 
Americas,  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  ruthlessly  violated  and  obliterated 
Wherever  communism  has  come  to  power. 
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It  is  nothing  less  than  the  eternal  message 
of  human  freedom  under  God. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  message  of  freedom 
must  be  made  the  message  of  America  to 
t.he  world.  ThU  thought  is  so  inevitable. 
so  apparently  obvious,  that  it  seems  amaz- 
ing that  we  have  not  yet  carried  it  Into  t.'- 
fect.  I  think  the  reason  is  partly  that  we 
ourselves,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, have  tended  to  take  it  for  granted. 
We  have  not  realized  what  a  tremendously 
powerful  force  this  idea  of  freedom  can  be 
In  the  lives  of  other  peoples  who  have  not 
possessed  It  \t  we  have,  and  who  yet  have 
enough  knowledge  of  It  to  make  them  aspire 
to  be  Tree.  But  whatever  the  reason  may 
be.  our  voice  tii  the  world  has  not  even  be- 
gun to  speak  clearly  enough  or  powerfully 
enough  on  this  magnificent  theme. 

A3  a  result,  we  have  allowed  other  Im- 
presGtons  of  American  life  and  American 
policy  to  grow  up  In  foreign  countries — im- 
prc.-'lons  which  wou'.d  astonish  us  who  have 
lived  all  our  lives  in  America,  and  which  do 
not  do  us  credit      Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  America  Is  the  land  of  materialism.  It 
Is  dominated  by  big  business  and  Wall  Street. 
Its  people  are  fabulously  wealthy  and  care 
nothln-'  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  They 
look  (<own  on  other  peoples  who  are  poor. 

2.  America  Is  the  land  of  crime  and  gang- 
sters and  mob  violence. 

3  America  is  the  land  of  the  white  man, 
the  friend  of  European  Imperialists  Its  peo- 
ple believe  In  the  enslavement  or  exploita- 
tion of  colored  races, 

4.  America  Is  planning  to  launch  a  great 
war  against  Russia  and  wants  to  use  the 
little  peoples  of  the  world  as  cannon  fodder 
in  this  war. 

Most  of  these  Impressions  have  been  built 
un  by  the  ruthless  Communist  propaganda, 
but  some  of  them  are  partly  of  our  own  mak- 
ing To  counteract  them.  Americans,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  must  show  In  their  per- 
sonal conduct  a  clearer  devotion  to  the  cau5e 
of  freedom  for  all  human  beings.  But  this 
by  itself  Is  not  enough. 

Freedom  must  also  be  the  very  backbone 
Of  American  foreign  policies  throughout  the 
world  As  I  see  it,  the  main  points  of  our 
policy  flowing  from  this  Idea  of  freedom 
must  be: 

1.  The  peaceful  achievement  of  Independ- 
ence, self-government,  and  unity  for  all  peo- 
ples. This  applies  equally  to  peoples  now  in 
a  state  of  colonial  dependency  and  to  peoples 
held  under  the  brutal  sway  of  Russian  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

2  Long-range  International  programs,  car- 
ried out  primarily  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  the  economic  development  of  back- 
ward areas  and  their  liberation  from  poverty, 
disease,  and  Ignorance. 

3.  Continued  unqualified  support  for  the 
United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace,  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  strengthen  It  for  that 
role  and  to  admit  all  free  and  Independent 
nations  to  membership  In  It. 

4.  The  building  up  of  our  military  strength 
and  the  military  strength  of  the  free  nations. 
In  order  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Russians  and 
their  satellites.  Including  Communist  China, 
that  If  they  touch  off  a  full-scale  war  they 
win  bring  utter  destruction  upon  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  we  should  urge  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  powerful  and  mobile  United 
Natiorts  police  force. 

5.  Constantly  repeated  proof,  by  both  word 
and  deed,  that  we  In  the  United  States  have 

-  faiih  In  the  possibility  of  avoiding  another 
world  war:  thai  we  will  never  launch  such  a 
war  ourselves:  that  we  believe  In  peace  and 
are  building  for  peace. 

Having  set  forth  these  great  ainis.  we  can 
then  implement  them  In  a  definite  peace 
program  for  Korea,  and  thus  clearly  tell  our 
people  and  the  world  not  only  what  we  are 
fighting  against  In  Korea— that  Is  clear 
enough— but  what  we  are  fighting  for. 


Our  program  for  Korea  can  be  clear  and 
simple.  It  must  provide  for  surrender  and 
disarming  of  the  Communist  forces:  aboli- 
tion of  the  Communist  puppet  regime;  uni- 
fication of  the  whole  country;  free  nation- 
wide elections,  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  on  a  basis  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment throughout  Korean  territory:  United 
Nations  aid  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war;  a 
L*''  security  force  to  guard  Korea  from  fur- 
ther Invasion  or  subversion:  and  admission 
of  Korea  to  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

If  the  United  Nations,  with  American  sup- 
port, can  achieve  this  much  for  Korea,  we 
will  have  established  a  pattern  for  action 
later  in  other  areas,  ultimately  m  China 
and  In  all  the  other  unhappy  areas  which 
have  fallen  under  Soviet  control.  The  ele- 
ments or  such  a  pattern  would  be  United 
Nations  action  for  independence  and  self- 
government,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
where  necessary,  and  for  physical  security 
against  aggression.  The  spirit  of  such  a 
patter*'  would  be  the  spirit  which  animates 
our  entire  foreign  policy— the  spirit  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

Our  action  for  Korea,  following  the  mili- 
tary defeat  of  the  Communists  there,  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  era  of  Amer- 
ican and  United  Nations  statesmanship.  The 
cost  and  the  rlslts  of  following  such  a  pro- 
gram will  be  great,  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  other  peoples  who  are  with  us  In 
this  struggle.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so  vitally 
Important  that  we  meVe  clear  our  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  a  cause  whose  fulfillment 
will  be  worth  the  cost  and  worth  the  risks — 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  humanity  under 
God. 

This  sacred  cause  Is  woven  Into  the  entire 
fabric  cf  our  western  heritage.  It  is  the 
only  goal  for  which  we  can  fairly  ask  the 
peoples  of  the  whole  world  to  risk  their  lives. 
I  know  from  personal  observation  how  all  the 
peoples  of  Asia  are  yearning  to  achieve  a 
condition  of  freedom  in  which  they  can  Uve 
their  lives  In  dignity  and  self-respect.  If 
we  are  to  win  the  great  moral  struRgle  with 
atheistic  communism,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
freedom  everj-where,  it  is  up  to  us  to  bring 
this  message  of  freedom  to  the  whole  world. 
That  is  why  I  have  greeted  with  such  great 
enthusiasm  the  Crusade  lor  Freedom  move- 
ment which  is  being  launched  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  leadership  of  General  Eisen- 
hower. Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  Clark  Grew,  and  other  leading  Ameri- 
cans. This  crusade  was  effectively  presented 
In  this  and  other  pulpits  throughout  the 
country  last  Sunday. 

I  hope  also  that  our  own  Governments 
Voice  of  America  program,  whose  mission  is 
to  Inform  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will  seize 
this  challenee  and  make  itself  an  ever  more 
powerful  Voice  of  Freedom,  to  bring  our  great 
message  to  all  the  ^^itually  htmgry  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Let  me  sum  up.  then,  briefly  my  own  posi- 
tion Ui  this  important  matter  of  our  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy: 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  In  our  Congress  that 
brought  about  the  constructive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  collec- 
tive security  program  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  am  and  have  been  a 
severe  critic  of  the  lack  of  policy  of  the 
administration  In  the  Far  Ea.st  and  the  tragic 
mistakes  that  have  led  to  the  conquest  of 
China  by  Russia's  subversive  underground 
methods  of  infiltration. 

While  I  am  wholeheartedly  supporting  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  military  assistance 
program  in  western  Europe.  I  am  convinced 
that  mere  military  preparedness  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  are  not  enough  at  this 
time  when  the  critical  battle  Is  for  the  minds 
of  men  and  women.  I  shall  continue  vig- 
orotisly   to  support   the  program  of   the  so- 


called  Voice  of  America  and  the  battle  to 
present  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  the 
spiritual  values  of  our  western  tradition. 
I  will  also  support  wholeheartedly  the  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world  to  get  on  their  own  Jeei  economically, 
to  meet  the  problems  of  starvation  and  hu- 
man suffering,  and  to  find  their  place  In  the 
family  of  nations.  These  are  the  construc- 
tive roads  to  peace  that  must  be  emphasised 
as  equally  Important  srlth  the  measure  for 
collective    security. 

But  If  this  program  is  to  succeed  there  can 
be  no  compromUe  or  half-way  measures.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Russian-controlled  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Government  in  China  and  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  the  tJN. 
The  Korean  crisis  has  awakened  us  to  the 
dangers  in  the  world  situation  and  has  shown 
us  the  method  by  which  Russia,  using  her 
satellites,  is  trying  to  conquer  the  world. 
Russia  must  be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  understand  now  the  dangers  of  her 
Insidious  propaganda,  and  that  we  through 
the  UN  propose  to  halt  once  and  for  all  the 
further  spread  of  communistic  poison. 

Let  there  be  no  compromise  with  the  Issue 
before  the  world.  That  Issue  is  clearly  the 
struggle  between  materialistic,  atheistic  to- 
talitarianism as  represented  by  the  Commu- 
nist movement,  and  freedom  under  God— 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  western  tradi- 
tion. If  we  can  succeed  as  bearers  of  this 
great  message,  we  may  well  turn  this  century 
of  destruction  and  despair  into  a  century  of 
hope    and    fulfillment 

This  is  the  challenge  to  men  and  women 
of  eood  will  throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  the  very  special  challenge  to  the 
Church  of  Christ. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF    WEST    VtSCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27  \  1950 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  Impor- 
tance of  Propaganda."  written  by  Fred- 
erick C  McKee.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
raittee  on  National  Affairs,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
19th  of  November. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Impobtance  or  Propacakda 

The  importance  of  propaganda  in  any  war. 
hot  or  cold,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
"There  are  only  two  powers  in  the  world: 
the  sword  and  the  spirit,"  said  Napoleon. 
"In  the  long  run.  the  sword  is  always  de- 
feated by  the  spirit." 

This  Is  emphatically  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent world-wide  confiict  between  the  forces 
of  democracy  and  those  of  totalitarianism. 
It  is  a  war  oi  ideas  as  well  as  explosives  and 
Its  objective  is  to  convince  the  underprivi- 
leged of  the  earth  that  they  should  embrace 
either  democracy  or  communism.  Guns  can 
halt  the  physical  adviuice  of  Communist-led 
soldiers,  they  can  never  halt  the  march  of 
an  idea,  however  erroneotis. 

In  this  war  the  side  which  uses  words  most 
effectively  will  triumph  If  the  words  are 
Implemented  by  constructive  action.  Tbe 
Russians  know  this;  their  apprcprUUon  for 
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propa^ndA  U  greater  thtn  for  «ny  other 
tt«m  except  armamrnt  Since  1917  they 
bava  fought  their  majtn-  battles  fnr  the 
aprvad  of  neo-Marxtam  not  with  boraba  but 
with  words,  not  with  guns  but  with  verbal 
butter 

On  our  side  we  hare  been  slow  and  re- 
tuctant  to  accept  propaganda  aa  a  respect- 
able and  IndUpensable  weapon;  propa- 
ganda haa  long  been  a  bad  word  In  our 
»oc»bulary.  Even  today,  as  our  Slate  De- 
partment adtnttfl.  we  spend  lesa  in  thia  field 
each  year  than  doea  General  Motora  for  Ita 
public  relations  And  because  of  an  In- 
•tlnctlTe  aversion  to  the  employment  of 
propaganda  In  world  politics,  we  have  neg- 
lected to  train  ourseIve«  In  Its  u^-e 

The  result?  Dp  to  now  we  have  been  lus- 
ing  the  war  of  words.  We  have  been  placed, 
and  kept,  almost  continuously  ou  the  de- 
fensive A  war  cannot  be  won  by  defensive 
tactics  aJune. 

Our  sejaug  campal>;n  for  the  democratic 
concept  has  lari<e!y  UUed  to  reach  Its  audl- 
exM*.  partly  (or  lack  of  funds,  partly  for  lacJi 
of  a  grand  strategy  and  the  expert  personnel 
to  Implement  lu  With  all  respect  fur  thetr 
earnestneaa.  thoM  charged  with  operaUng 
oxir  propaganda  machUte  have  not  displayed 
a  gatkOmni  e»Maprahe  >s>on  of  the  European 
•IMl  ialaa  aaantaUttea.  There  la  reason  to 
halls  1  ■  that  much  of  our  barrage  of  w(  rds 
far  over  tha  bead*  of  the  deprrsaed 
and  bouncea  off  the  hard  skulls  of 
tbelr  maatcrs. 

We  are  the  world's  acknowledged  leaders 
M  aallliig  gadgets,  but  we  are  laggard  in  sell- 
ing democracy,  perhaps  because  we  are  not 
ourselves  entirely  clear  about  the  sales  argu- 
ments for  the  prtxluct  To  an  Intellectual, 
democracy  means  human  rights  aiid  lunda- 
mental  freedoms — free  elections,  free  speech, 
and  the  like.  But  to  an  Asiatic  who  has 
never  known  civil  Uberues  and  whoae  great- 
Mt  concern  Is  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gctbar,  such  talk  Is  meaningless.  He  wants 
to  know  which  system  Is  going  to  keep  him 
fed  and  clothed  anc  housed  and  bring  about 
an  Improvement  In  his  condition.  His  re- 
quiremaota  are  f uiKlamental :  our  propa- 
ganda to  him  must  be  equally  basic.  To  win 
the  luiderprivUeged  muasea  to  the  ways  of 
freemen  and  in  so  doing  to  pull  the  fangs  of 
tutalltariAnism.  requires  the  application  of 
the  beat  brains  barked  by  sulQcleut  money. 

What  Is  speclhcally  Indicated  Is  a  new 
Oovernraent  department  or  other  agency  of 
Cabinet  stature,  responsible  directly  to  the 
President,  as  Is  the  Economic  Cooperation 
AttntBteirauon,  and  closely  coordlnauug  its 
•ettvlttaa  with  the  State  Department  Its 
purpose  should  be  to  conduct  au  effective 
and  amply  financed  vorld-wide  propaganda 
campaign.  It  should  be  the  sole  govern- 
mental agency  In  this  Aeld.  It  should  have 
taams  of  genuine  experts  aiid  native  talent 
In  the  senattlve  political  centers  of  the  world 
shock  troops  who  are  familiar  with  the  ene- 
my's spiritual  terrain  and  his  methods  of 
warfare,  and  who  know  what  words  will  be 
naost  effective  In  winning  away  his  support 
among  the  underprivileged  It  Bh<.uld  be 
represented  by  a  full-time  attach*  In  every 
American  legation  and  embassy  It  should 
supervise  directly  such  material  as  publica- 
tions. fUms.  radio,  etc  .  transmitted  abroad 
by  our  Government.  It  should  be  headed  by 
a  man  of  unquestioned  Intellectual  Integ- 
rity and  supreme  Intellectual  capacity  In  the 
fleM  of  public  r.'latlons.  supported  by  the 
beat  staff  obtainable  without  recourse  to 
8tu!Ted  shirts  or  journalistic  lame  ducks. 

The  only  vray  to  win  a  war  Is  to  fight  It;  the 
only  way  to  win  a  war  of  words  Is  to  produce 
and  disseminate  more  and  better  words  We 
cannot  lick  communism  by  wishful  think- 
ing. 

FHrDEHTfK  C    McKkt. 
Chairman,  Committee   on   Sationat 
i4f  iirj. 

Nrw  YoMK. 


Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    FtNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1   'legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  November  28.  1950.  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Lours  George  Peld- 
mann.  department  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  PoreiKn  Wars  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  subject  of  universal  mili- 
tary training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.    EOWARO    MARTtN, 

United   States  Senate. 

Senate  Offiee  Building, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dr.\a  Skwatob  Marttw;  For  three  consecu- 
tive decades,  the  Veterans  of  Forelp;n  Wars 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  Implored  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  provide  universal  military  training, 
and  through  it,  make  available  the  neces- 
sary manpower  to  meet  any  national  emer- 
gency that  might  arise.  Including  fuU-ocale 
war. 

In  July  of  this  year,  we  a<:aln  urged  the 
Congress  to  adopt  universal  military  training 
as  a  national  defense  policy. 

In  80  years,  the  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing to  make  possible  universal  military 
training. 

Today,  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  want.s  you  to  con- 
sider with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  with- 
out reservation  whatever,  and  to  take  the 
solemn,  probably  final  grave  word  of  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  that  "we  are  facing  a 
new  war  " 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  t "»  remind  3rou 
of  the  countless  and  perhaps  needless  cas- 
ualties the  United  States  has  again  suffered 
in  Korea,  in  a  so-called  "police  action."  that 
in  reality  is  a  war.  simply  because  we  were 
again  unprepared  in  manpower  to  fulfill  our 
obll^tlons  In  that  bleak  country  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  homes  and  hearths  and 
loved  ones  of  our  youth  fighting  an  apparent 
losing  battle  against  overwhelming  man- 
power odds. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  yovir  constitutional  duty  to  de- 
fend to  the  utmost  our  Nation. 

But.  It  does  seem  neceesary.ln  view  of  what 
Inevitably  lies  In  the  future,  for  me  to  sol- 
emnly remind  you  that  we  need  enormous 
reserves  of  trained  manpower  to  militarily 
protect  ourselves  from  Soviet  Ruscla's  de- 
termination to  destroy  us. 

So  long  fis  we  remain  weak  In  manpower. 
Communists  everywhere  can  destroy  us  by 
gradual  depletion  of  our  resources,  or  by  di- 
rect war.     Choice  of  either  Is  now  theirs. 

It  is  already  past  the  time  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  should  have  removed 
their  '.  eads  from  the  sands  and  faced  boldly 
as  statesmen,  not  as  politicians,  the  evident 
facts  of  cur  impending  danger. 

The  Department  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  no  longer  Implores 
you  to  immediately  provide  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training.  We  now  demand 
that  our  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress  stop  playing  with  national  defense  and 
€mr  security  and  heed  the  word  of  General 
MacArthur  that  '*we  are  facing  a  new  war." 

We  suggest  that  all  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  laid  aside  and  adoption  of  universal 


military  training  be  made  the  No  1  priority 
at  this  short  session  of  Congress,  to  make 
certain  our  Nation  is  secure  from  aggression 
and  possible  destruction. 

Without  security  in  terms  of  trained  man- 
power. It  eventually  may  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  enact  taxes  or  pass  lesser  impor- 
tant legislation  t>efore  doomsday  actually 
arrives. 

We  have  already  wasted  30  years  toying 
with  universal  military  training  plans.  Our 
highest  military  leaders  are  of  the  opinion 
no  more  precious  time  must  be  wasted 

We  ask  you  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of 
your  party.  We  want  you  to  decide  now  on 
the  measure  Ijest  suited  to  meet  our  current 
and  future  manpower  needs,  then  confer 
with  leaders  and  members  of  your  opposi- 
tion, and  between  you  finally  agree  upon  a 
satisfactory-  bill  that  will  give  us  universal 
military  training  within  the  quickest  possible 
time. 

Sincerely. 

LotTTS  Grorce  FtLaMUm, 
Department  Commander. 


Federal  Judge  J.  Watiet  Waring 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OL!N  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  caaouNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27'> ,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  app*^ring  in  one  of 
the  outstanding  small  newspapers  in  my 
home  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  editorial  is  extremely 
well  written  and  should  be  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  people  everywhere  in  this 
country  so  that  they  may  know  what  we 
in  South  Carolina  are  having  to  endure 
Rs  the  result  of  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tion of  a  Federal  jud^e  who  has  sought 
to  use  his  high  office  as  a  sounding  board 
to  expre.ss  his  antagonistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  good  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

In  my  opinion,  this  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  wear  the  cloak  of  the  high 
and  esteemed  oiTice  of  Federal  judge  1 
day  longer.  No  man  of  his  caliber  could 
render  an  unbiased  decision  in  any  case 
affecting  the  people  of  my  State. 

I  desire  to  highly  commend  the  Ches- 
ter Reporter  and  its  editor.  Jame-;  F. 
Tindall.  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  hope 
that  articles  of  this  kind  will  .serve  as  a 
good  warning  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  this  judge  is  a  danger 
to  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  that  he  should  be  replaced 
without  further  delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JvDct  Waring 

Judge  Waring  last  week  again  revealed  that 
he  cannot  by  the  slightest  stretch  of  imag- 
ination be  called  a  fair  and  impartial  man. 
capable  of  thinking  clearly  and  arriving  at 
a  Just  decision. 

The  case  did  not  attract  Nation-wide  at- 
tention as  has  some  of  his  past  actions,  but 
we  think  It  one  of  the  strongest  cases  against 
the  Judgment  of  the  Judge  since  his  antag* 
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onlstlc  attitude  against  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  began. 

Briefly,  this  Is  what  occurred.  A  rumor 
began  In  SummervlUe.  near  Charleston,  that 
the  Judge  bad  bought  a  home  there  and  was 
planning  on  moving  to  the  resort  village. 
The  publisher  of  the  paper  there,  Jaclc  But- 
ton, began  investigating,  finally  placing  a 
personal  call  to  the  Judge. 

The  Federal  Judge.  In.stead  of  acting  like 
a  rational  man  and  staling  that  there  was 
nothing  to  the  rumor,  launched  into  a  ti- 
rade against  Summerville,  newspapermen  In 
general  In  South  Carolina,  law  enforcement 
in  the  State  and  In  general  against  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  He  acted  like  an  un- 
trained child  In  a  tantrum,  screaming  and 
babbling  Into  the  telephone. 

Judge  Waring  told  Mr.  Button  that  the 
rumor  was  a  "lie,  probably  started  by  the 
Klan."  He  further  said  go  ahead  and  pub- 
lish It.  as  all  newspaper  Uien  in  the  State 
published  lies  about  him  all  the  time.  He 
further  accused  Mr  Button  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Klan,  without  even  knowing  the 
man  and  with  no  Justification  of  such  a 
statement  whatsoever. 

The  Judge  proved  by  his  vile  attack  and 
screaming  conversation  that  he  is  not  fit 
to  sit  on  the  bench.  Judging  actions  of 
others  and  making  decisions  en  matters  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try 

First,  the  Judge  Is  very  much  uninformed 
and  is  making  no  attempt  to  become  in- 
formed. If  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
Investigate  the  matter  he  would  find  that 
Mr  Button  definitely  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Klan.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  newspaper  publisher  is  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  Slate  In  fighting  the 
Klan.  And  the  Judge  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  this  m.^tter,  as  Mr.  Button  has 
personally  mailed  him  a  number  of  copies  of 
his  newspaper  containing  editorials  denounc- 
ing the  Klan. 

Judge  Waring  was  again  wrong  when  he 
assailed  the  general  field  of  newspapermen 
in  the  State  as  being  companions  of  the 
Klan  and  guilty  of  telling  lies  on  him. 

The  Judge  hit  at  an  entire  field  of  men 
who  are  constantly  striving  to  search  out 
the  truth  and  get  it  before  the  public.  The 
Judges  claim  that  all  the  newspaF>ermen  in 
the  State  publish  lies  about  him  Is  untrue 
and  definitely  not  a  statement  of  a  man  with 
the  capability  of  studying  out  a  matter  and 
making  a  Just  decision.  We  believe  that  the 
average  newspaperman  in  the  State  is  entirely 
unconcerned  about  the  Judge  and  his  private 
life.  However,  they  are  concerned  about  a 
man  of  his  capabUlty  sitting  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

We  further  believe  that  not  a  single  news- 
paperman In  the  State  holds  against  Judge 
Waring  his  decision  in  court  giving  the  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  in  the  State.  Such 
a  decision  was  inevitable  and  was  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  The  Judge  handed 
down  the  only  decision  he  could  and  we 
believe  that  the  average  newspaperman  In 
the  State  realizes  this. 

We  admit  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  in  the  newspapers  in  this  State  and 
surrounding  States  about  actions  of  the 
Judge  and  his  wife.  But  in  practically  every 
Instance  the  stories  came  as  the  result  of 
either  he  or  his  wife  making  statements  to 
the  press. 

We  personally  know  of  three  different  in- 
stances when  either  the  Judge,  his  wife,  or  his 
secretary  made  long  distance  telephone  calls 
to  a  newspaperman  In  North  Carolina,  giving 
this  man  stories  of  their  actions.  The  big- 
oted Judge  or  his  wile  in  each  Instance  in- 
stigated the  publicity,  which  was  faithfully 
written  up  as  a  true  report  on  facts  given 
this   newspaperman. 

Further.  Judge  Waring  in  each  Instance 
stated  that  he  was  giving  the  story  to  the 
North  Carolina  newspaperman  instead  of  to 
a  South  Carolinian,  saying  that  there  were 


no  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Palmetto  State. 
If  the  Judge  had  been  the  least  bit  smart  he 
would  have  checked  on  this  North  Carolina 
citizen.  He  has  lived  'n  North  Carolina 
only  a  few  years.  He  was  born  and  reared 
In  South  Carolina,  attended  a  South  Caro- 
lina school,  and  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  South  Carolina.  In  short, 
the  foolish  Judge  was  talking  all  the  time 
to  a  decadent  citizen  of  South  Carolina. 

We  believe  that  Judge  Waring,  by  his  ac- 
tions last  week,  proved  definitely  that  his 
thoughts  are  governed  by  his  emotions  and 
not  his  mind.  His  statements  and  blanket 
denunciations  of  the  South  Carolina  press 
definitely  were  nor  those  of  a  rational  man 
anxious  to  be  just  and  trust.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  a  judge  should  make  an  at- 
tempt to  see  the  entire  picture  of  each  and 
every  situation.  He  should  carefully  investi- 
gate, weigh  each  detail  carefully,  and  then 
try  to  reach  a  Just  conclusion. 

He  should  not  Jump  at  every  opportunity 
he  has  to  castigate  a  group  as  a  whole,  de- 
nouncing everyone  and  not  Just  those  guilty 
of  his  alleged  "lies"  In  the  press.  In  short, 
the  actions  of  Judge  Waring  convince  us 
that  he  Is  not  cai^able  of  making  just  de- 
cisions on  the  bench.  Instead,  any  man 
ruled  by  his  emotions  and  unbridled  temper 
Is  liable  at  any  time  to  do  unrepairable 
damage  while  sitting  in  judgment  of  his 
fellowman.  His  eyes  have  been  blinded  by 
his  rages  and  his  actions  are  being  governed 
by  his  foolish  tirades  against  his  fellow  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina. 


The  Threatened  Destruction  of  Western 
Civilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NOrTH    EAKOT.'i 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  Decemher  1  <legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Greatest  Peiil  for  United 
States."  written  by  Hanson  W.  Bildwin, 
military  expert  for  the  New  York  Times, 
and  published  m  the  December  1,  1950, 
issue  of  that  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Gkeatzst  Peril  for  UNnm  St.^tes— Western 

CIVILIZATION  Faces  Destruction  if  Threat 

From  East  Is  Not  Met  Boldly 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  United  States  faces  today  the  greatest 
danger  in  our  history.  Military,  economic, 
or  political  destruction  of  western  civiliza- 
tion and  of  our  American  way  of  life  are  defi- 
nite possibilities  if  the  danger  from  the  east 
is  not  met  boldly,  imaginatively,  and  with 
united  effort. 

These  conclusions  are  inescapable  to  this 
correspondent,  who  has  Just  returned  from 
thousands  of  miles  of  traveling  to  Korea. 
Japan,  Formosa.  Hong  Kong,  and  French 
Indochina.  The  danger  existed  long  before 
the  recent  Chinese  Communist  offensive  in 
Korea;  it  has  simply  become  more  acute  in 
the  past  few  days.  Americans  in  the  Orient 
who  were  cognizant  of  the  carefully  planned 
strategy  of  the  Chinese  Reds  cf  the  close 
liaison  that  exists  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping  and  of  the  Immense  military  power  of 
Red    China    backed    by    Russia    have    been 


amazed  in  recent  weeks  not  only  by  the  mis- 
taken estimates  in  Tokyo  but  by  the  wishlul 
thinking  and  unrealistic  patter  of  some  of 
the  discussions  In  Washington  and  at  Lake 
Success.  To  our  troops  in  Korea  fighting  In 
some  of  the  most  terrible  country  in  the 
world  against  the  overwhelming  manpower  of 
the  Orient  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
living  in  a  kind  of  "never  never  land  " 

Yet,  the  unparalleled  danger  of  which  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  has.  at  length. 
warned  ha*  existed  In  the  Orient  ever  since 
United  States  troops  were  committed  to  the 
war  in  Korea.  That  danger  increased  as 
foon  as  we  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel and  grew  when  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur — 
altering  pnor  plans — sent  our  troops  toward 
the  Manchurian  frontier  north  of  the  Sl- 
nanju-S.ong-lin  line  along  which  it  had  been 
expected  we  would  hold  our  advance  Ever 
since  the  middle  of  August,  when  Chinese 
divisions  crossed  the  Ya'.u.  we  have  been  at 
war  with  Red  China.  Thus  today  we  are  In- 
volved in  precisely  the  type  of  war  which  we 
can  never  win,  a  land  struggle  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  in  a  theater  where  no  decision  is 
possible  against  the  hordes  of  Asia  The 
mistakes  that  brought  us  to  this  present 
crisis  were  numerous  and  major:  seme  of 
them  date  back  to  World  War  II:  ethers— 
particularly  errors  In  intelligence  and  In 
Judgment — have  occurred  during  the  past 
summer   and   fall. 

nation  must  be  CNnxD 
But  this  is  no  time  to  recapitulate  errors; 
to  err  Is  human,  and  today  the  danger  is  too 
great  to  carp  and  criticize.  There  must  t)e 
a  united  America,  and  we  must  lace  the  situ- 
ation as  it  is  today  and  try  to  devise  a 
strategy  that  will  extricate  us  from  our  pres- 
ent completely  untenable  position  In  A.Ma. 

To  formulate  wise  policies  we  must  fi.rst 
rid  ourselves  of  certain  basic  misconceptions 
which  still  crowd  our  thoughts.  The  first 
and  most  important  fact  that  must  \>e  un- 
derstood .s  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  Is  Communist  and  not  merely  a 
new  type  of  agrarian  reformer.  It  Is  closely 
and  intimately  linked  to  Moscow;  certainly 
during  the  present  crisis  the  foreign  policy 
of  Stalin  and  Mao  can  be  considered  to  be 
identical.  Nor,  In  this  observer's  opinion, 
would  any  policy  of  recognition  or  appease- 
ment have  alte-ed  this  relationship,  at  least 
for  the  imm-diate  future.  Over  a  long-term 
period  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means 
certain,  that  a  kind  of  Chinese  "Tltoism" 
might  develop  But  no  such  schism  could 
have  been  expected  In  time  to  alter  the 
course  of  history  in  the  future.  The  British 
policy  of  recognition  of  Peiptng  has  gotten 
them  nothing  except  some  millions  of  profits 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Today  one  inexorable  fact  dominates  the 
development  of  history  in  the  Orient;  Mao 
and  Stalin  are  playing  as  a  team.  Well  be- 
fore the  Inchon  landing  the  present  Chinese 
Communist  strategy  m  Korea  and  in  French 
Indochina  was  carefully  charted  by  Chme&e 
and  Russian  leaders  at  a  meeting  in  Peiping. 
The  Russians  promised,  and  have  given, 
their  support  in  arms,  equipment,  and  ad- 
visers. Some  Russian  political  and  military 
advisers  have  even  been  present  from  time 
to  time  in  Indochina  and  Czechoslovak  arms 
plants  are  helping  to  supply  the  Commu- 
nist followers  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  Indochina. 
Manchuria,  and  in  that  part  of  Siberia  close 
to  Korea.  Russian  forces  have  been  mobilized 
and  Russian  equipment  and  help  hav? 
greatly  strengthened  the  Chinese  Red 
armies. 

*:ms  open  to  QvrzsTioti 

What  quid  pro  quo  has  been  promised  to 
China  in  return  for  her  intervention  in 
Korea  and  her  help  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  Indo- 
china IS  one  of  the  great  question  marks  of 
the  Orient— possibly  the  inclusion  or  Korea 
and  French  Indochina  in  the  Chinese  zone 
of  Influence  The  immediate  objective  of 
the    Chinese    Communist    Intervention    la 
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Korwi  is  also  open  to  aome  question,  but  at 
Um  ?«ry  least  the  enemy  clearly  plana  to 
keep  up  fighting  there  Indfflrltely  and  the 
(orce  cf  b»  preaent  drive  Indicates  he  may 
hare  even  greater  ambitions — the  deatruc- 
tion  of  the  United  Natlona  lorcea  In  Korea 
and  our  expulsion  from  the  p->nlnsula.  And 
It  la  as  true  today  as  It  was  when  we  in- 
tervened in  Korea  In  July  that  the  Chlneae 
Oanmuatats  by  abeer  overwhelmlni;  weight 
at  aianpowcr  can  push  ua  out  of  Korea  any 
Wmt  tbey  are  wUilng  to  ooauntt  enough  men 
to  pay  the  price  In  lives— «  eheap  commod- 
Idity    In    the    Crient. 

The  immediate  objective  In  French  Indo- 
china ts  much  the  same  a^  it  la  In  Korea — 
to  keep  the  French  bleeding,  to  nibble  oft 
frontier  posu.  ttrst  the  salient  at  Moncay. 
and  later  to  overrun  the  whole  rich  rice 
•!«•  of  the  Red  River  delta  with  the  key 
Ftcoch  towna  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  But 
tlM  long-term  objective  In  botli  these  the- 
aters— as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world — 
to  Clear  and  immutable:  It  U  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  communism. 

The  seccnd  basic  fact  that  must  be  faced 
If  we  are  to  emerge  from  our  "never  never 
land"  of  wishful  thinking  is  that  the  mod- 
ern Chinese  Communist  soldier  is  a  good 
soldier— far  different  from  thj  Impressed,  un- 
derfed Nationalist  troop«  our  cfBcers  tried  to 
train  during  World  War  IT.  The  Chinese 
Red  Army  Is  not  the  equal  of  veslern  armlee, 
man  for  man.  in  firepiwer  or  equipment,  but 
it  more  than  makes  up  for  material  defi- 
ciencies In  numbers.  The  time  for  looking 
down  cur  noses  at  the  Chinese  soldier  has 
passed. 


Hon.  James  W.  Wa(liv.orth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or   PKNN&TLVSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIV» 

Friday.  December  1. 1950 

Mr.  GRAHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  has  served  in  public  life,  altnost  con- 
tinuously, since  1904  and  then  volun- 
tarily retires  after  18  years  of  service  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives,  tlie  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked.  What  manner 
of  man  was  this? 

After  Kruduatin?  from  Yale  in  189H, 
James  W.  Wadsworth  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate. Battery  A.  Pennsylvania  Field 
Artillery,  and  served  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Then  for  a  brief  period  he  en*jaged  in 
livestock  and  general  farmiriK. 

First,  elected  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  he  served  for  6  years  in  that 
body,  five  of  those  years  as  sjseaker  of 
the  assembly.  For  12  years  he  served 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  M&rch  4.  1933.  he  l)egan  his  ser\-ice  in 
tbls  House  When  he  departs  from  our 
midst  at  the  close  cf  this  session,  only 
nine  Members  will  remain  who  entered 
the  House  at  the  same  time  with  him. 
And  out  of  the  435  Members  of  that  day 
only  36  remain. 

Such  are  the  mutatiofis  of  time  and 
circumstance.^  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
has  served  with  greater  honor  and  di;j- 
tlncUon  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ropn'sentatives  of  the  United  Stales 
than  has  xhe  Honorable  James  W  Wads- 
WCKTH,  cf  New  York. 

Full  of  dayi.  riches,  and  honors,  he  re- 
tires to  tiip  quietude  of  domest;c  life,  far 
reiuovkd  iiom  Uie  anxieUes.  perplexities. 


and  confusions  of  our  modern  public  life 
and  service. 

To  extol  his  virtues  and  achievements 
would  be  to  paint  the  lily.  His  fame  is 
secure  ia  the  record  he  has  made.  He 
leave.s  to  his  colleagues  a  memory  of 
glorious  achievement  and  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  he  be- 
queaths a  heritage  of  .splendid  patnotLsm. 
of  deep  devotion  to  duty,  of  intense  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  betterment  of  our 
country,  and  an  inspiration  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  to  serve,  protect,  and 
defend  our  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. His  like  will  not  soon  pass 
this  way  again. 

Therefore,  in  pajring  tribute  to  the 
worth,  achievements,  and  character  of 
this  splendid  American  we  honor  our- 
i.elves  as  well  as  our  colleague.  For  we 
here  testify  to  all  tlie  world  and  say  in 
deep  siacerity  that  "Here  Ls  a  man."  A 
man  of  whom  America  can  be  proud. 

A  man  who  served  his  country  upwn 
the  battlefield  in  defense  of  its  liberties, 
who  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
his  own  State  assembly,  who  for  12  years 
performed  the  duties  of  United  States 
Senator  with  fidelity  and  dispatch,  and 
who.  for  the  past  18  years  has^  faithfully 
promoted  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Un:t?d  States  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Kepre."=cntativcs. 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
and  may  peace,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness attend  the  closing  years  of  your 
•useful  life. 


Cperatioa  of  Golf  Courses  in  the  District 
of  Co'.i 


lumbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  T.  WAGNER 

or  OH  o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  December  1.  1950 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  in  the  prei^  and 
in  committees  of  the  Con^Tess  regarding 
th.e  operation  of  golf  courses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  coui-ses.  now 
operated  at  a  profit  to  the  Government, 
have  received  frequent  commendation 
from  golf  course  operators  elsewhere. 
Prom  the  day  the  present  operator  took 
over  the  courses  to  the  present  moment 
the  records  show  the  taxpayers  have 
never  paid  a  single  cent  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  courses.  Practically  all 
the  municipal  courses  op>eratcd  by  the 
various  cities  throughout  the  country  are 
losing  money,  yet  charge  a  higher  fee 
than  prevails  here.  The  records  also 
show  that  tiie  present  private  operator 
of  the  District  courses  furnished  most  of 
the  capital  for  the  completion  of  the  golf 
courses  here  and  was  repaid  from  earn- 
ings of  the  courses. 

I  have  no  interest  In  who  operates  golf 
courses  anywhere,  but  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
thought  that  it  mi,iht  be  well  to  examine 
the  entire  recreation  program  here  before 
disposing  of  the  services  of  a  man  who  is 
actually  turning  some  profits  Into  the 


Federal  Government  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  golf  courses.  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween Mr.  S.  G.  LecfBer.  the  operator  of 
the  courses,  and  the  Government  pro- 
vides that  while  the  Government  gets 
most  of  the  profit  the  operator  must  pay 
all  losses  when  and  if  they  should  occur. 

For  the  present  it  might  be  test  if 
those  interested  in  a  change  of  operation 
of  the  courses  devote  their  time  to  the 
establishment  of  a  USC  or  some  other 
form  of  diversion  for  our  Armed  Forces 
visitors  and  thus  allow  the  work-bur- 
dened Members  of  the  Congress  to  devote 
their  full  clTorts  to  the  important  tasks 
before  it. 

I  submit  for  publication  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  c3lf  from  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties in  the  world  on  golf,  Heib  Graf^ 
editor  of  Golfdom: 

Mr.  HARJtT  T.  Thompscn. 

Aa^:stant  Superintendent.  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Natioial  Capital  Pa'ks. 

Washington.    D    C. 

DiLiK  Ite.  THOMPScm:  liy  obeerratlon  of 
the  putlic  golf  courses  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
area.  Is  that  the  operation  compares  rery 
favorably  with  most  other  metropolitan  dla- 
trict  golf  operations. 

Tha  adverse  soil  and  climatic  condltlona 
p!us  some  original  construction  defects  make 
the  standard  of  Washington  publlcr  course 
turf  better.  I  believe,  than  could  be  nor- 
mally expected  unless  there  could  be  spent 
an  amount  that  would  Involve  a  considera- 
ble raise  in  rates  or  a  dip  Into  the  department 
budget. 

Considi?rlng  the  rates  that  have  prevailed 
In  the  Washington  operation.  I  have  my 
doubts  that  any  t.rivate  or  political  operator 
could  have  improved  en  the  present  situa- 
tion and  oflliand  I  would  have  dlCculty  In 
naming  even  a  few  who  might  have  equaled 
this  oerformance. 

It  is  fa.'rly  often  the  case  that  publlc-gclf 
opera' ions  are  self -supporting  when  the 
golfers  by  persistent  protest  manage  to  se- 
cure operation  based  on  legitimate  business 
balance  of  Income  and  expense  Instead  of 
political  expediency. 

In  view  of  the  public's  Increasing  demand 
of  public  course  facilities  closely  comparable 
with  those  of  private  clubs,  but  their  reluc- 
tance to  pay  for  the  standard  desired.  th« 
public  course  operators  are  due  for  plenty 
of  headaches.  Furthermore,  as  the  number 
of  golfers  Is  steadily  Increasing  and  the 
younger  people  cannot  afford  private  clubc 
It's  a  sure  thing  that  public  officials'  respon- 
sibUlty  Is  that  of  providing  facilities  that  are 
a  bargain  at  the  price. 

According  to  my  obaerratlcn  around  tb« 
country,  the  Washington  job  has  been  well 
done. 

S:ncerely  ycurs. 

GoLrvoac, 

HutB  GtATVts.  Editor. 
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Shipments  to  Communist  Chira 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

Of     M  \RTL\NO 

IN  THE  STNATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1  ^leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27^,  1950 

Mr.    OCOiNOR.      Mr     President.    In 
order  that  Senators  may   be  kept  in- 


formed  of  developments  in  the  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  o*  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  '•Shipments  to  Red 
China."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  27,  1950. 

The  question  of  policies  regarding 
trade  with  such  an  avowed  enemy  as 
Communist  China  at  the  present  time  is 
one  which  transcends  normal  questions 
of  trade  policies  and  procedures.  Judg- 
ing from  messages  received,  our  people 
throughout  the  countr>-  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  country  should  have  sup- 
phed  essentials  of  war  to  an  enemy  which 
is  threatening  our  verv'  existence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Shipments  to  Red  Chii«a 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced a  meeting  tomorrow  with  traders, 
bankers,  and  shippers  at  its  regional  office 
here  in  New  York  to  discuss  closer  control 
of  shipments  of  strategic  materials  to  Com- 
munist China  through  United  States  ports. 
Senator  HraaniT  R.  O'Conor.  of  Maryland, 
hearing  of  this  move,  commented:  "The  Fed- 
eral officials  are  now  moving  In  the  right 
direction,  my  only  regret  is  that  they  did  not 
act  some  time  ago."  A  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined  to 
agree   with   the   Senator. 

Senator  O  CoNoa  and  his  sut>commlttee 
have  t>een  doing  a  thorough  Job  In  Investi- 
gating shipmenu  to  Red  China.  They  have 
uncovered  a  number  of  cases  that  are  noth- 
ing short  of  scandalous  and  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  some  shipments  and  trans- 
shipments. From  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
vestigation, however,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  consistently  defended  its  own 
laxity  and  usually,  by  Inference,  accused  the 
Senator  of  exaggerating  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

The  Maryland  legislator  has  now  complied 
a  record  of  what  he  calls  "•huge"  shipments 
of  scrap  rubber,  steel,  and  oil  to  Communist 
China  from  west  coast  ports  and  from  Japan 
that  have  gone  forward  since  the  start  of 
hostlUtles  In  Korea.  Full  details  of  these 
shipments  will  now  be  laid  before  Defense 
Secretary  Uarshall  with  a  request  that  he 
consider  the  possible  dangers  Involved. 

This  request  seems  reasonable,  to  say  the 
least.  Active  Chinese  Communist  interven- 
tion in  the  Korean  hostilities,  again  critical 
with  a  renewed  counter-tlirust  at  the  United 
Nations  forces,  make  the  supply  of  strategic 
materials  to  Pelplng  completely  Indefensible. 
The  lamllies  of  soldiers  who  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  by  materials  supplied  by  or 
through  the  United  States  will  not  take 
kindly  to  the  suggestion  that  these  ship- 
ments are  of  little  Importance. 

The  arguments  that  we  must  keep  the 
trade  doer  with  Pelplng  op)en  and  that  our 
common  carriers  have  a  right  to  carry  what 
they  please  where  they  please  re  not  valid 
in  the  face  of  the  present  situation.  The 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  made  Itself 
the  enemy  of  the  United  Nations.  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  been  called  upon, 
in  that  organizations  resolution,  to  refrain 
from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  enemy. 
At  the  time  of  the  resolution  the  enemy  was 
speciflcallv  North  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union 
did  not  seif  fit  to  comply  with  this  resolution 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  have  shown 
their  contempt  for  the  United  Nations  by 
<^;)en  defiance. 

Under  those  conditions  the  United  States. 
as  a  loyal  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
cannot  do  less  than  to  see  to  it  that  all  the 
loopholes  In  the  strategic  trade  with  Red 
China  are  plugged.  This  must  be  done  now. 
and  not  after  our  casualty  toll  has  become 
even  more  grievous.     The  actions  that  have 


been  taken,  as  Senator  O'CoNoa  has  pointed 
out.  have  thus  far  been  too  little  and  too 
late.  The  executive  offices  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  stiffen  their  attitude  and  implement 
the  policy  tliat  honor  and  prudence  alike 
require. 


The  Internal  Security  Act — 4 


law  makes  such  an  action  pv.)sslb!e  points  to 
the  undesirabiluy  of  the  law  &i  it  stands. 

The  Communists  have  proved  msisters  at 
creating  division  among  their  enemies.  Tha 
new  security  law  provides  them  with  a  per- 
fect tool  with  which  to  cause  confusion  and 
to  discredit  those  enemies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE=ENT.\TI\'E3 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  edito- 
rials from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  The  following 
editorial  appeared  on  Octot)er  27: 
The  iNrEEN.-M.  SEcrarrT  Act — 4 

(This  Is  the  fourth  of  several  editorials 
discussing  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
the  so-called  McCarran  anti-Communist 
bUl.) 

The  registration  requirement  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  offers  the  Com- 
munists a  diabolical  weapon  for  sowing  dis- 
trust, consternation,  and  disunity  ttirough- 
out  our  Government  and  Nation. 

The  law  requires  Communist  action  groups 
to  register  and  to  list  all  their  members  with 
the  Attorney  General. 

What  would  happen  If.  as  Senator  P.\trL 
DoTTCLAS,  Democrat.  Illinois,  has  speculated, 
the  Communists  registered  a  group  and  listed 
as  members  their  opponents  in  government. 
In  liberal  groups  throughout  the  country — 
men  who  have  been  victimized  in  Communist 
smears,  people  whose  effective  voice  against 
communism  might  be  discredited  by  any 
such  false  listing? 

It  would  be  a  simple  thing  for  Communists 
who  openly  quit  the  party  to  avoid  registra- 
tion— as  some  leaders  of  the  fur  workers' 
union  have  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law — to 
testify  that  these  falsely  listed  persons  were 
Communists.  It  would  be  a  simple  thing  for 
them  to  testify  that  they  had  met  these 
people  in  cell  meetings,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived Information  from  them,  that  they  had 
known  them  as  Communists. 

The  security  law.  of  course,  provides  pen- 
alties for  false  registration.  But  the  penal- 
ties would  be  hard  to  impose.  They  could 
be  fought  through  the  courts  for  years,  work- 
ing untold  hardship  on  those  who  were 
falsely  registered.  And  for  a  Communist  the 
penalties  would  be  well  worth  risking  in  re- 
turn for  the  havcc  that  false  registration 
could  create. 

In  a  day  when  Communist  smears  have 
been  all  too  common,  an  Innocent  person 
might  have  an  almost  Impossible  task  dis- 
proving false  charges  of  communism.  The 
Attorney  General  has  the  duty  to  publish  the 
names  of  registered  persons  after  30  days.  If 
a  person  falsely  registered  could  not  disprove 
the  charge  within  30  days  his  name  would  be 
made  public  before  he  even  had  a  hearing 
before  the  Subversive  Controls  Board  A 
reputation  and  a  man's  value  as  a  Govern- 
ment official  or  employee  could  be  ruined 
for  all  time  by  such  registration,  even  though 
he  could  later  prove  In  court  that  he  was 
not  a  Communist. 

The  law  could  open  the  door  for  smears 
bv  Communists  that  could  have  serious  re- 
sults for  hundreds  of  Americans,  and  for 
our  Government. 

To  say  that  the  Communists  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  would  be  to  disregard  the  fact 
that  Communists  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  anything.     The  mere  fact  that  the 


Message  From  Methodist  CommissioB  on 
World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  1  > legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27  >,  1950 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President.  I  have 
received  an  important  spiritual  document 
from  Rev.  Charles  F.  Voss.  Jr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church,  head- 
quartered at  740  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111.  This  document  is  a  message  to 
Methodists  in  all  lands  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission  on  World  Peace 
in  its  latest  annual  session  in  Chicago 
on  November  16  and  17. 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  no  matter  what  their  religious  faith. 
will  be  profoundly  interested  in  and  stim- 
ulated by  the  message.  Certainly  we 
need  more  cf  the  spiritual  emphasis 
which  IS  so  abundant  in  this  document, 
particularly  now  that  we  find  ourselves 
so  deep  in  a  crisis  at  the  edge  of  war. 
We  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  message— I.  for  one.  strongly 
question  several  parts  and  conclusions — 
but  I  commend  the  underlying  effort  of 
church  leaders  and  laymen  to  find  a  so- 
lution of  our  problems  through  applied 
Christianity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  text  of  the  Meth- 
odist Commissions  controversial  but  sig- 
ruficant  statement,  and  that  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  the  membership  of  this 
distinguished  commission  which  coop- 
erates with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes.sase 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Message  to  Methodists  in  Ali,  Lands. 
Ad«-PTEd  by  the  Commission  on  World 
Pe.\ce  or  THE  Methodist  Chuech  in  An- 
nual   Session,    Chicago,    III.,    Novcmbei 

1&-17.   1950 

The  millions  of  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  live  In  many  different  lands,  but  we 
are  parts  cf  one  universal  Christian  house- 
hold cf  faith.  Together  we  must  seek  to 
discover  and  interpret  the  will  of  one  God 
for  all  men  and  help  to  make  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  become  the  united  nations  of 
our  Lord. 

As  Christians  we  must  keep  before  the 
public  mind  in  all  nations  the  fact  that  the 
application  of  Christ's  Gospel  will  bring  a 
new  day,  a  new  humanity  mere  skilled  to 
work  toeether,  and  a  new  world  in  which 
men  will  have  land  and  labor  and  Ut>erry 
of  sfjeech  and  action.  Christianity  is  the 
antidote  to  atheism. 
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In  blsbest  loT*tty  to  hU  own  country. 
••cb  MvClMdUt  holds  rraponslbtltty  for  doing 
tat*  bett  to  wire  all  natloni  from  dMtructlve 
war  To  encourag*  international  peace  and 
understanding — 

W«»  must  emphaala*  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
as  the  hope  of  personal  and  International 
peace.  Tl:e  disorder  of  the  world  rcaulta 
from  man's  mladolng  for  which  Christianity 
haa  the  ctire. 

Wt  must  forsake  the  worship  of  jlngolst 
naUonal  goda  and  worship  the  universal  God 
of  our  Lord  Jesua  Chrtst. 

We  must  show  our  good  will  by  helping 
feed  the  world's  hungry  people.  Surplus  food 
in  our  nations  can  be  shared  with  ether 
more  needy  people  to  the  good  of  all. 

We  must  keep  open  the  llnea  of  commu- 
nication between  peoples.  The  hysteria  of 
fear  must  net  lend  us  to  cIom  our  gates  or 
our    minds    against   the    people    from    other 


We  mxist  help  displaced  persona  to  And 
homes  and  a  new  opportimlty. 

We  must  pray  for  one  another  In  Chris- 
tian love  and  by  personal  witness  seek  to 
build  up  a  spirit  of  mutunl  trust  and  de- 
termined action  for  petu^  through  world 
brotherhood. 

WAK    IS    NOT   INEVTTAK.* 

We  reafllrm  the  conviction,  stated  not  only 
by  church  pronouncements  but  also  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  his  recent  address  before 
the  United  N.iUon.s.  that  war  Is  not  inevi- 
table. The  worst  thing  that  could  hap^ien 
In  the  preaent  crls.'s  among  the  nations  would 
bv  for  a  nation  cr  nations  to  surrender  to 
fear  and  launch  a  so-called  preventive  war. 
We  rejoice  that  responsible  statesmen  recog- 
nlae  this  fact,  and  we  call  on  our  people  to 
support  this  stand  by  holding  steady  In 
good  vlU  and  faith. 

PCACX  IS  NOT  IN«vrrABt« 

Tet  neither  la  peace  Inevitable,  and  Its 
cost  Is  patient,  continuous  effort  at  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  Our  best  political  hope 
of  peace  lies  in  the  United  Nations.  We  re- 
joice In  Its  Increased  prestige  and  Influence. 
There  is  emerging  from  It  a  larger  vision  ol 
the  total  Interests  of  mankind.  In  spite  of 
olMtedes,  freedom  of  presentation  and  dls- 
riMrtnn  still  abides  in  Ita  Assembly  and 
Councils  Long  before  It  took  action  to  re- 
sist «KKre«aion  in  Korea  it  had  proved  lU 
usefulness  for  peacemaking  In  such  troubled 
areas  as  Palestine.  Kashmir,  and  Indonesia. 
and  had  taken  large  steps  forward  through 
lU  unlvenu^l  declaration  of  human  rights, 
and  the  work  of  such  agencies  as  UNESCO, 
the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organteatlon.  It  has  cre- 
ated a  center  In  which  the  ofBclal  leaders  of 
International  affairs  in  60  nations  can  meet 
for  the  presentation,  analysis,  and  discussion 
of  problematical  Issues,  and  It  provides  the 
political  structure  through  which  peace  can 
come  to  the  world.  Furthermore,  twth  the 
actual  efficacy  and  the  possibility  of  strength- 
the  United  Nations  have  been  demon- 
in  several  crucial  areas. 


KEn»    THE    VHTna    MATIONS    UNITED 

In  spite  of  tensions  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  believe  that  it  must  be  kept  united. 
We  rtject  the  proposal  frequently  made  that 
the  world  should  be  split  politically,  as  it 
now  u  ideologically.  Into  two  blocs.  Regard- 
leas  of  the  dlfflcullles  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered lu  arriving  at  agreemenU  or  in  secur- 
ing unanimity,  the  United  Nations  ahould  be 
maintained  for  all  nations.  Wo  believe  that 
IMMMM  Vkiell  have  made  application  for  ad- 
mlsrrtm — Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Rumania.  Al- 
bania, Mongolian  People's  Republic.  Jordan. 
Portugal,  Ireland.  Italy.  Austria.  Finland. 
C5eylon.  K  ire:\.  Nepal,  and  Spaiu — should  be 
at  unce  adniitud. 


KOaKA 

The  United  Nations,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  determined  to  support  the  use  of  armed 
forces  In  Korea  against  what  It  deemed  to  be 
aggression.  We  counsel  our  people  In  all 
nations  to  urge  their  respective  governments 
to  support  policies  which  keep  the  use  of 
armed  action  at  a  minimum,  if  It  cannot  be 
abolished  altogether.  Without  condoning 
the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  attack  by 
Communist  forces  which  tiAs  precipitated  the 
tragic  situation  In  Korea,  we  believe  it  to  be 
part  of  a  long  sequence  of  ev?nt8  In  which 
self-interest  rather  than  International  con- 
cern has  governed  the  policies  of  nations. 
Among  these  are  commitments  made  at 
Yalta,  the  artlflclal  division  of  Korea  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  equivocation  in  for- 
eign policy,  and  an  attitude  among  western 
nations  which  has  had  too  little  concern  lor 
the  economic  health  and  security  of  the 
hungry  peoples  of  the  Orient. 

We  believe  that  adequate  and  Immediate 
measures  ahould  be  taken  for  the  relief  of 
the  Korean  people,  now  tragic  illy  suffering  as 
victims  of  the  cold  war  between  great  powers, 
and  that  there  should  be  larg^  expenditures 
of  both  public  and  private  funds  for  the 
reconstrurtlcn  and  rehabilitation  of  this 
shaitered  country.  After  the  Jghtlng  ceases, 
a  unified  Korea  should  b«  assured  of  her 
Independence,  with  such  interim  aid  or  pro- 
tection from  the  United  Nations  as  may  be 
required  for  restoration  to  full  national 
status. 

THE    PK5PI.13    BEPtTBtlC    OF   CHINA 

No  declalons  are  more  crucial  and  Immi- 
nent than  whether  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  Communist  government  of 
China  (the  Peoples  Republic  of  China)  and 
whether  this  Communist  government  should 
represent  China  In  the  United  Nations,  We 
believe  that  our  governments  in  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition,  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  question  of  admission,  should 
listen  sincerely  and  cooperatively  to  the 
counsel  of  China's  neighbor  nations  In  Asia. 
We  believe  it  to  be  possible  without  approv- 
ing the  Communist  regime  In  Chliaa  to  rec- 
ognize It  as  the  de  facto  government  of  that 
country.  The  refusal  to  recognize  this  gov- 
ernment la  an  evasion  of  existing  fact  and 
can  only  be  conducive  to  ftirther  tension 
rather   than  peace. 

DlSAaMAMEMT    THROUGH    THE    UNrTED    NATIONS 
IMPEaATIVE 

As  an  effective  means  of  allaying  fear  and 
disarming  suspicion,  we  ur^e  leaders  in  all 
nations  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  large- 
scale  disarmament  through  the  United  Na- 
tions We  heartily  commend  »he  projwsal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  In 
planning  llsarmament.  weapons  of  every 
character,  atomic,  hydrogen,  conventional — 
will  desirably  be  considered  together.  In 
this  connection,  the  United  Nations  might 
profitably  reexamine  the  details  of  pro- 
cedures. Including  Inspection,  whereby  ef- 
fective supervision  can  be  practicably  admin- 
istered Details,  while  not  of  negligible  Im- 
portance, should  not  be  permitted  to  prevent 
or  too  long  defer  the  achievement  of  deci- 
sions on  major  stepe. 

Military  victory  under  conditions  that 
would  obtain  in  world  war  III  could  have 
little  meaning  The  outcome  of  atomic  war 
is  unpredictable,  except  that  all  participants 
will  suffer  tragic  losses.  The  poftslblllty  of  a 
satisfactory  plan  of  disarmament  exists  and 
must  constantly  be  explored.  Reversion  to 
barbarism  Is  the  alternative  to  effective  effort 
to  this  end. 

WOKU)  COOPE«ATtON   IS  NESBiS 

Discovery  of  and  agreement  upon  some 
plan  of  large-scale  disarmament  would  dem- 
onstrate the  posaibllity  of  cooperation  in 
many  directions,  would  awaken  hope  in  the 


hparu  of  men  everywhere,  would  encotu-a^ 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  the 
nations  defeated  in  World  War  II,  would  re- 
lease capital  and  industrial  production  to 
devote  their  resources  to  Improving  living 
conditions  of  humanity  on  a  world  scale. 
COLD  WAK  tBBVtS  SHOtHJ)  BX  ttSOtVIB 

Paralleling  the  proposal  that  any  plan  of 
dlaarmament  must  cover  weapons  of  every 
character,  we  plead  for  an  Inclusion  of  an 
approach  to  the  Issues  Involved  in  th»  so- 
called  cold  war  Piecemeal  handllntr  of  these 
issues  has  tended  to  Increase  Irritation.  We 
feel  that  the  time  la  ripe  for  the  major  na- 
tions through  top-level  representatives  to 
confer  on  all  issues  that  are  now  subjecu 
•♦f  tension,  including  peace  treaties.  Only 
•o  can  the  smaller  nations  be  emancipated 
from  fears  not  of  their  making  and  enabled 
to  make  their  fullest  contribution  to  world 
recovery  and  a  vitalized  United  Nations. 

CHriSTTAN     ATTTTTJBES     AND     LOTALTTTS     NTEDED 

Christians  of  all  nations  should  learn  to 
speak  In  the  attitudes  and  purposes  of 
Christianity  even  when  they  are  speakmg  to 
and  of  persons  of  other  languages,  of  other 
economic  sv!«tems,  of  ether  Ideologies  or  con- 
ceptions of  life.  If  all  the  Christians  In  the 
world  would  do  this  now.  ther»  would  be  re- 
leased attitudes  of  determination  to  find  the 
way  to  cooperate  In  peace.  There  would  be. 
In  fact  and  practice,  a  growing  and  develop- 
ing world  fellowship  of  Christians  whose  In- 
fluence would  be  felt  In  every  land  on  the 
earth.  There  are  still  many  millions  of 
Christians  in  Russia.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  They  are 
not  materialists  for  they  believe  that  the 
eternal  spirit,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Is  the  ultimate  refiUty. 
Churches  and  cathedrals  are  open  and  p?o- 
ple  worship  In  them  and  traditional  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
used,  and  the  hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church 
are  sung.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
communicate  with  these  peop'.e  rnd  send  a 
message  of  Christian  fellowship  and  good 
will. 

In  these  critical  days  we  should  refuse  to 
be  suppressed  by  reactionary  forces  operat- 
ing on  the  tMtsis  of  Ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
chauvinistic  patriotism,  which  would  re- 
strict the  outlook  and  attitudes  of  Christians 
who  cannot  be  nationalistic  but  must  be  uni- 
versal In  their  outlook  and  appeal.  Cer- 
tainly no  church  Is  In  a  better  pvoisltton  than 
the  Methodut  Church  operating  as  It  does 
in  many  nations  with  cooperation  throueh 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  to  do  effectively  "the  things 
which  belong  unto  peace."  Our  hope  is  in 
God  and  In  Hiifi  Is  our  trust. 

Commission  on  World  Peace  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church :  Rev.  Charles  F.  Boss.  Jr  .  execu- 
tive secretary;  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman. 
chairman.  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Wright,  vice  chair- 
man. Rev  WUlard  E.  Stanton,  recording  sec- 
retary: Rev.  Albert  C  Hoover,  treasurer;  Rev- 
John  W.  Haywood,  field  secretary;  Rev.  Carl 
D.  Soule.  secretary  for  district  and  subdis- 
trlct  conferences;  Mr.  Herman  Will.  Jr .  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Members  of  the  Commission:  Mr  August 
Aamodt.  Fargo.  N.  Dak  ;  Rev.  Earle  A.  Baker. 
Cedar  Falls.  Iowa:  Rev.  Albert  E.  Barnett.  At- 
lanta. Ga  ;  Rev.  Harold  A.  Boaley.  EvanstJD, 
111.:  Bishop  Charles  W  Brr.«harM.  Das  Moines. 
Iowa:  Rev.  C.  Maxwell  Brown.  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak  ;  Rev.  George  W.  Carter,  New  Orleaoa. 
La.;  Mrs.  George  Glenn.  Hutchinson.  Kans.; 
Miss  Georgia  Harkness,  Berkeley,  Calif  ;  Rev. 
Edmund  Heinsohn.  Austin.  Tex.;  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hx'klng;  Janesvllle,  Wis  ;  Mr  V.  W.  Hoct^es. 
Atlanta.  Ga.;  Mr.  Harry  N.  Holmes.  Ridge- 
fleld.  Conn.;  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Kennedy.  Port- 
land. Greg.;  Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin.  Little 
Rock,  Ark  :  Mr.  James  McGiCn.  Honolulu. 
T.  U  ;   Miss  Shirley  Jean  Reece,  Huntington 
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Park.  Calif..  Bishop  Alexander  P  Shaw.  Bal- 
timore, Md  :  Bishop  Roy  H  Short,  Jacltson- 
vllle,  Fla  :  Mr  Frank  D  Slutz,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Rev  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Mr  Frar.cls  A  8:anger,  Jr.,  CedarvUle.  N.  J.; 
Rev,  Willard  E  Stanton,  Wenatchee,  Wash  ; 
Rev.  Guy  C.  Tetlrlck,  McAlester,  Okla  :  Mr. 
V.  L.  Wharton,  Jackson.  Miss  ;  Bishop  Lloyd 
C.  Wlcke,  Pittsburgh.  Pa  ;  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Wright.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Advisory  members:  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Smith. 
New  York,  N  Y.;  Rev  Earl  R.  Brown,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Thelma  Stevens.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Rev.  John  O.  Gross,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Rev.  J  Q  Schlsler,  Nashville.  Tenn  ;  Rev. 
C  A  Bowen,  Nashville.  Tenn  ;  Rev  Harry  P. 
Denman.  Nashville.  Tenn;  Mr.  Chilton  G. 
Bennett,  Chicago,   Dl. 


Pegler'f  Column  Censored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ANDREW  JACOBS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  December  1,  1950 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  and  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  November  14.  1950: 

PECLTK  S  COLtTMN  CENSORED THE  MaN   HOPES 

Assassins  •Taught  Tbuman  Lesson" 
A  column  by  Westbrook  Pegler  In  which  he 
▼oiced  "hope"  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  President  would  "be  a  lesson  to  Truman" 
and  ridiculed  expressions  of  shock  over  the 
episode  has  been  suppressed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  the  Post  learned  today. 

The  column  had  been  distributed  for  pub- 
licaticn  last  Tuesday,  it  was  learned,  but 
was  ordered  "killed"  hj  the  syndicate  on  the 
eve  of  its  scheduled  appearance. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  none  of  the  news- 
papers which  publish  Pegler  violated  the 
•kill"  order.  The  text  of  the  column  as  It 
was  transmitted  to  Peglers  outlets  through- 
out the  country  has  Just  been  obtained,  how- 
ever, by  this  newspaper. 

In  the  column  Pegler  angrily  challenged 
editorial  writers  who  said  the  Nation  was 
shocked  by  the  armed  assault  on  Blair  House. 
He  wrote; 

•  I  hope  this  (the  attack)  wlU  be  a  lesson 
to  Truman  and  the  anonymous,  eye-rolling 
disembodied  hypocrites  of  the  editorial  page 
who  have  been'  croaking  that  the  Nation  will 
view  this  dastardly  resort  to  anarchy  with 
shock  and  horror. 

"If  It  takes  this  to  remind  us  that  no  Presi- 
dent is  a  holy  person,  the  cost  is  great  but  the 
result  U  worth  it.      •      •      • 

"I  wasn't  shocked.  I  wasn't  horrified,  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  said  and 
wrote  that  they  were,  were  liars." 

Ward  Green,  chief  editorial  executive  of 
the  syndicate,  queried  about  the  column  at 
his  office  at  335  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  re- 
fused to  comment. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say  about  It."  he  said. 
■Sort*  to  reach  Pegler  were  fruitless. 
llMHgra  wcr*  left  at  the  Park  Lane  Hotel. 
where  he  is  staying  temporarily,  and  at  the 
feature  syndicate  ofBce,  but  the  columnist 
did  not  respond. 

In  the  suppressed  column.  Pegler  dlspar- 
rged  "all  this  emotion  over  an  absurdly  non- 
dangerous  and  futile  attempt  on  the  life  of 
a  man  who  happens  to  be  President  " 

He  said  he  deplored  what  he  called  "the 
stupid  attack  on  the  policemen  guarding  the 


house  where  President  Truman  lives."  but 
"nowhere  near  as  much"  as  he  condemned 
attacks  by  "union  goons  of  Truman  adher- 
ents" on  the  wives  of  nonstrlkers  in  a  Butte, 
Mont.,  labor  dispute. 

He  said  he  believed  the  policies  of  the 
Truman  administration  had  produced  an- 
archy in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
added : 

"Any  man  who  throws  in  with  traitors  and 
gorillas  against  the  loyal,  law-abiding  people  • 
of  the  United  States  is  asking  for  the  same 
kind   of    treatment    and    Is   getting    off   easy 
when  his  guards  take  the  rap." 

While  urging  the  assassination  of  Joseph 
Stalin.  Pegler  denied  that  he  favors  assas- 
sination of  President  Truman  at  the  present 
stage. 

"As  to  Harry  S.  Truman,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  game.  I  am  willing  to  settle  for 
the  Impudence,  the  scare,  and  the  reminder 
of  the  scene  at  Blair  House."  Pegler  wrote. 

He  took  the  view  that  the  President  is 
"no  more  Important  and  sacred  to  me  than 
any  other  citizen'  and  asseried'that  Ameri- 
cans were  "able  to  keep  our  shirts  on"  in 
the  face  of  other  violences  allegedly  Insti- 
gated Dv  unions.  He  said  Mr.  Truman  "isn't 
a  good  President  "  and  "shirks  his  constitu- 
tional duty  •  •  •  to  strilse  down  law- 
lessness." 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  column  was 
devoted  to  the  reafBrmation  of  the  theme 
that  the  President  brought  the  attack  on 
himself  by  failing  to  ctu-b  union-made  an- 
archy. 

O  SOLE   MIO 

Pegler  concluded  with  a  sharp  critique  of 
Margaret  Truman's  singing.  He  said  most 
of  her  audiences  were  composed  of  unwilling 
listeners  blackjacked  into  attendance  by 
local    Democratic   organizations. 

Although  Pegler's  column  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  his  New  York  outlet  on  previous 
occasions,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  a  "kUl"  was  ordered  by  the  syndicate 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  The  Journal-Ameri- 
can last  omitted  his  column  on  August  3 
when  he  urged  the  United  States  to  admit 
that  we  were  beaten  in  Korea  and  to  pull 
cut  as  fast  as  we  could. 

W  PECLEa's  PrRPt.E  Passion 
As  unofficial  guardians  of  the  Pegler  doc- 
uments we  naturally  resent  any  break  m  the 
continuity  of  his  works.  Thus,  wnen  his 
essay  failed  to  appear  In  its  usual  place  in 
the  Journal- American  last  Tuesday  (No- 
vember 7  I .  an  investigation  was  promptly  be- 
gun. The  findings  are  described  on  page  3 
of  today's  edition. 

The  Inquiry  was  not  easy;  on  this  occasion 
Peg  was  not  "merely  dropped  from  the  Jour- 
nal-American but  -killed"  as  they  say  in  our 
trade,  by  order  of  his  syndicate  after  the  ex- 
plosive words  had  been  transmitted  to  all  his 
outlets.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledee  Peg- 
ler's indiscretion  did  not  see  the  light  of  day 
anywhere.  It  would  have  been  utterly  lost 
to  posterity  If  our  diligent  researchers  had 
not  produced  a  copy  of  the  missing  manu- 
script. To  the  gallant  citizen  (who  prefers 
to  remain  anonvmousi  who  finally  fur- 
nished us  with  the  text  of  the  suppressed 
script  go  the  thanks  of  all  true  Pegler  schol- 
ars; future  historians  are  similarly  indebted 

to  him. 

The  manuscript,  described  In  our  news 
columns,  speaks  for  Itself.  The  issue  re- 
mains: Should  the  column  have  been  kUled? 
Peg's  managers  may  Justly  claim  that  thi3 
was  a  kind  of  Journalistic  mercy  killing;  they 
probably  felt  they  had  to  choose  between  the 
life  of  the  column  and  the  survival  of  the 
author.  But  as  opponents  of  censorship  we 
question  the  decision.  Surely  Pegler's  read- 
ers have  the  right  to  glimpse  the  full  fury 
of  his  mind,  let  them  judge  the  whole  man. 


not  a  carefully  screened,  sissifled  version  of 
the  real  thing.  Long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  character  assassins  of  our  time.  Peg 
was  becoming  a  bore  In  that  role;  his  views 
on  more  direct  methods  of  assassination 
break  the  monotony  and  reveal  the  Ufe-and- 
death  passion  that  lurks  behind  his  rhetoric. 
Admittedly,  to  quote  his  own  words.  Peg 
doesn't  urge  the  assassination  of  Mr  Truman 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  game.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  Is  willing  to  settle  for  the  impu- 
dence, the  scare,  and  the  reminder  of  the 
scene  at  Blair  House  The  President  must 
be  erateful  for  this  reprieve:  but  let  there 
be  no  doubt  that  Peg  believes  the  attempt 
was  exactly  what  Mr  Trijmsn  deserved.  In 
the  columnists  immortal  words:  'I  wasn't 
shocked,  I  wasn't  horrified,  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  those  who  wTOte  that  they  were, 
were  liars  "  Read  it  and  weep  lor  the  man 
who  sale  It. 


Hysteria 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  V.ISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noiember  30,  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marquette  Tribune,  edited  by  students 
of  the  College  of  Journalism  at  Mar- 
quette University,  earned  an  excellent 
editorial  in  its  October  5  issue  on  the 
internal  secunty  bill.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Htstzria 
The  Red-control  law,  discussed  elsewhere 
In  this  week's  Tribune,  climaxes  a  wave  of 
anti-Communist  activity  within  the  United 
States  that  has  been  aptly  termed  a  period 
of  hvstena 

By  enacting  the  bill  into  law.  Congress. 
opposed  only  by  the  valiant  little  band  led 
by  Senator  L.fNczR.  of  North  Dakota,  has 
weakened  our  genuine  anti-Communist  de- 
fenses and  opened  the  way  lor  the  infringe- 
ment of  some  of  our  most  precious  personal 
liberties. 

That  the  law  will  weaken  our  present  pro- 
tective machinery  is  attested  by  none  other 
than  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  That  it 
endangers  basic  liberties  Is  apparent  from, 
the  wide  provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
Red-front  groups. 

Under  a  reactionary  administration,  these 
provisions  could  be  applied  to  any  group 
that  the  interests  In  power  care  to  caU 
leftist.  In  the  past  few  years  that  term 
has  been  applied  by  powerful  forces  in  the 
forefront  of  political  activity  to  every  union 
and  to  every  Individual  liberal  darlnft  to 
criticize  the  faults  of  our  capitalistic  system. 
During  the  past  3  months  especially  the 
words  •'Communist"  and  "Socialist'  have 
been  hurled  with  abandon  by  all  sorts  of 
committees  and  groups  who  have  chosen  to 
set  themselves  up  as  Judges  of  their  coun- 
trv-men'g  lovalty  and  political  behavior. 
Guilt  by  accusation  and  guilt  by  association 
have  cr.'me  dangerously  close  to  replacing  the 
conviction  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

Thanks  to'  the  efforts  of  these  anti -Com- 
munist groups,  American  citizens  have  been 
summarilv  deprived  of  their  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood  without  the  slightest  chance 
to  defend  themselves.  In  30  years  of  agita- 
tion the  Communists  In  this  country  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  a  result  like  that. 
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The  Red-control  law.  as  It  stands  now.  and 
the  wltch-hunttnn  committee*  have  demon- 
•traied  more  pointedly  than  ever  before  that 
the  real  Internal  danger  to  our  way  of  life 
come*,  not  from  Comniunlat  saboteurs  but 
from  forces  which  rlsim  to  be  ftuhtlnR  com- 
munism. The  hysterlft  which  swings  blindly 
at  communlun  Is  In  danger  of  destroying  the 
»ery  structure  of  democracy. 


The  Crisif  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VMCIMIA 

IN  THE  ECIATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Decfmber  1  tlegislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 
Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  RcronD  a  very  fine 
editorial  entitled  'A  Matter  of  Life  and 
Death.-  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  December  1.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tMiitorial 
wa.«  cidered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

A  M\TTtt  or  Lin  AND  Death 

The  stark  and  simple  meaning  of  the  crisis 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  today  is  that  our 
life  hangs  In  the  balance — our  life  as  a  free 
nation  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  us  as 
Individuals. 

Mr.  Truman  has  spoken  of  the  serious 
crisis  and  Mr.  Achfson  has  talked  of  a  sit- 
uation of  unparalleled  danger  These  words 
carry  their  omtnou-  connotation,  but  they 
are  not  adequate  tu  convey  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  enormity  of  their  dangar. 
There  is  a  feeling,  though  perhaps  not  shared 
by  Mr.  Tr\uuan  and  Mr.  Acheson,  that  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  alarm  the  people. 
CX  course,  the  people  should  not  be  unduly 
alarmed.  B\<t  the  people  will  neve.-  acqulr* 
that  understanding  of  the  danger,  that  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  task  of  preparing  to 
meet  It.  for  which  our  leaders  keep  calling 
unloaa  they  are  given  all  of  the  facts  that 
can  be  made  public  within  the  limlutlont 
Imposed  by  security  considerations. 

The  people  have  not  been  given  all  of  thee* 
(acu. 

One  fact  not  generally  known  Is  that  there 
ar*  responsible  men  In  Washington,  men 
Whoaa  oSclal  position  Is  such  that  their 
oplnlona  are  entitled  to  consideration,  who 
believe  that  this  country,  as  of  today,  would 
have  no  better  than  an  even  chance  to  win 
an  all-out  wur  with  Russia.  They  also  be- 
llevB  that  time  is  working  against  us — that 
BMCTlati  military  production  is  geared  up  to 

»  potat  at  which  they  will  fcruw  relatively 

stronger  while  we  grow  relatively  weaker. 
Given  the  opportunity,  at  some  point,  with  a 
maximum  effort,  we  would  overtake  them. 
But  that  will  not  happen  soon,  and  mean- 
while. In  the  opinion  of  these  men  our 
chancaa  ci  winning  a  war  will  dimmish. 

It  should  be  emplMalsed  that  this  is 
merely  an  opinion.  But  If  It  Is  a  correct 
opinion.  It  has  a  most  profound  bearing  on 
the  policies  which  this  Government  Ls  pur- 
•tUng  and  for  which  the  unswerving  support 
of  the  people  is  solicited. 

These  policies  have  been  stated  In  Tarloiu 
ways.  Mr.  Truman  summed  them  up  yester- 
day tn  th«M  words:  ( 1 )  We  shall  continue  to 
work  In  the  United  Nat.ons  for  concerted 
action  to  halt  this  aggression  tn  Korea.  (3) 
We  shall  Intensify  ovir  efforts  to  help  other 
tree  nations  stre.ipthen  their  d<*Ien5ea  In 
order  to  me'^t  tiie  threat  of  aggrea&lou  else- 
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where.      (3)    We   shall   rapidly   Increase   our 
own  military  strength. 

The  essence  of  this  policy  la  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  avoid  war. 
while  doing  what  we  can  to  prepare  for  the 
worse  If  total  war  should  come. 

Along  with  this  Is  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  feel  that  time  and  opportunity  are 
."»llpplng  away  from  us.  They  do  not  advance 
their  point  of  view  as  an  argument  for  a  so- 
called  preventive  war.  They  merely  set  forth 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts,  which  may 
t>e  summed  up  as  follows  As  of  this  time,  we 
have  a  Rreat  superiority  In  atomic  weapons 
and,  attain  as  of  this  tUne.  we  are  capable  of 
using  those  weapons  against  any  enemy. 
The  Russians  do  not  now  have  a  large  store 
of  atomic  bombs,  but  they  will  acquire 
them.  They  do  have  planes  capable  of  carry- 
ing atom  bombs  to  our  cities,  and.  at  best, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  planes  from  (fetting 
through  to  their  targets  tn  a  surprise  attack 

Ore  may  re^rard  these  as  facts  or  only  as 
oplnlosis  which  deserve  consideration.  The 
important  point  is  that  they  add  up  to  a  body 
of  Information  that  should  be  put  before 
the  American  people  The  people  are  entitled 
to  know  Just  how  great  the  danger  Is — not  In 
generalities  but  In  terms  that  are  as  specific 
as  possible.  The  Star  does  not  believe  that 
anything  Is  to  be  gained  by  withholding  In- 
formation of  this  kind  It  l.t  the  lives  of  the 
people  that  are  at  stake  in  this  business,  and 
they  should  t>e  shown  the  grim  picture,  not 
from  one  point  of  new,  but  from  all  respon- 
sible px)lnt8  of  view.  U  the  Government 
wants  the  support  <it  the  American  people,  a 
support  Imbued  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  It 
ahould  see  to  It  that  the  people  are  given  a 
miotlmum,  not  a  minimum,  of  Information 
concerning  the  really  great  danger  In  which 
all  of  us  Qnd  ourselves. 


Texas  Capi'ol  of  Mijsrari  Doomed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCABE.  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Noveviber  30.  1950 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Spealccr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  th?  Record.  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  Associated  Press  item: 

MaaaHALL.  Tex..  November  25. — The  last 
landmark  here  ol  a  strange  page  In  Coi^fed- 
erate  and  midwestern  history  soon  may  t>e 
wiped  out  In  the  name  of  progress. 

The  relic  Is  the  build. ag  which  once 
housed  the  Missouri  government-ln-exile 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  owner  says  he'll 
raze  the  structure  unless  he  can  sell  It  soon. 
An  apartment  house  would  be  erected. 

Only  recently  another  landmark  of  the  pe- 
rlod — the  Missouri  Governor's  mansion — 
was  torn  down. 

WKATHCRKD  BUtLOINO 

The  capltol  building  Is  an  unpretentious 
one-story  frame  dwelling.  It  Is  badly 
weathered. 

There  are  a  number  of  conflicting  stories 
about  selection  of  Marshall  as  the  Missouri 
government's  seat.  ITie  most  widely  ac- 
cepted is  this: 

Missouri  Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  and 
Lt  Gov.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  fled  Missouri 
tn  18fll  Just  abend  of  Federal  troops.  They 
carried  the  State  seal  with  them. 

They  first  set  up  their  Rovernment-ln-exlle 
In  Camden.  Ark.,  and  later  In  Arkadelphla. 
Still  later  they  nwved  to  Little  Ruck. 


cuhboeme  dies 

In  late  18«2  or  early  1863.  Governor  Clai- 
borne died,  and  Reynolds  succeeded  in  ths 
office.  Reynolds  moved  to  Marshall  when 
Federal  troops  pushed  into  the  Arkansas 
area.  He  remained  in  Marshall,  conducting 
such  business  as  he  could,  until  Gen  Robert 
E.  Lee  surrendered,  and  the  war  ended. 

Because  Missouri  had  remained  in  ths 
Union  and  had  chosen  a  new  Governor  sym- 
patbetic  to  the  Union  cause,  the  ofUcUl  acu 
of  Governors  Claiborne  and  Reynolds  later 
were  declared  void. 

Just  pefore  the  Governor's  mansion  was 
torn  down,  an  attempt  was  made  to  preserve 
It  as  a  historical  monument,  but  the  at- 
tempt failed. 


So  Lonj  as  the  American  Legion  A  r.u- 
ally  E'ectj  Men  Like  Eric  Co^l.e,  Jr., 
and  That  Rebcilds  New  Bone  and  S^new 
Into  III  Mighty  Forcei,  Neither  the 
American  Legion,  the  Airerican  D.-eam 
of  Justice  and  of  Ri^H,  nsr  the  A.-rer- 
ican  Way  of  Life  Will  Ever,  Ever  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   Al^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1. 1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  always 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  national 
chiefs,  the  Amencan  Legion,  this  year, 
picked  Erie  Cocke.  Jr. — a  colorful,  vig- 
orous young  leader,  whose  dramatic  war 
record,  as  General  Marshall  so  aptly  in- 
ferred, was  second  to  none. 

During  Erie  Cocke  s  spectacular  bat- 
tleiield  experiences  In  World  War  II.  he 
wa->  stabbed  by  a  Gestapo  agent,  shot  by 
an  old  woman  sn;per.  hit  in  the  head 
by  a  stray  bullet,  and  finally  was  "exe- 
cuted" by  the  Nazis  m  1945— but  livad 
to  tcU  the  storj'. 

Cocke  was  later  lined  up  by  his  en- 
raged German  captors  liefore  a  hnng 
squad  and  mowed  down  with  machine 
guns.  Made  a  prisoner  of  war  three 
times,  he  not  alone  manatred  to  make 
his  escape  but.  during  his  third  escape, 
was  respoasible  for  the  capture  by  the 
French  of  592  German  soldiers. 

When  the  Germans  captured  him  for 
the  fourth  time,  decl^^ion  was  mode  that 
they  put  an  end  to  his  escapades — and 
for  ail  time. 

A  firing  squad  riddled  Cocke  in  the 
stomach  and  lungs.  A  Nazi  offlcer  gave 
him  the  coup  de  grAce  with  a  pistol  shot 
In  the  back.  But  Cocke  was  a  tough 
soldier,  and  he  refused  to  die. 

Villagers  who  returned  hoiirs  after  the 
shooting  found  Cocke  still  ahve.  They 
hid  and  nurseu  him  for  48  hours  until 
allied  troops  reached  the  area  Cocke 
spent  the  next  14  months  in  27  different 
hospitals,  underwent  17  operations — and 
made  an  amazing  recovery. 

For  his  extraordinary  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion with  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  (Nuts)  Mc- 
Auliffes  forces.  Cocke,  then  a  capUin. 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple 
Heart  with  three  clusters,  the  Bronze 
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Star  w.tli  clusters,  and  the  FYench 
Croix  de  Guerre.  He  also  holds  other 
decorations  and  citations.  He  returned 
from  active  mil:tar>-  senice  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

In  1&46.  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  where  he  received  his  master  of 
bus.ness  adminisiraucn  degree.  At  the 
University  of  Georgia,  he  was  active  in 
extracurricular  activii.es — was  presi- 
dent of  the  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society 
•ad  atud'-nt  manager  of  athletics. 

Psllowlnz  the  completion  of  his  col- 
lege schooling.  Cocke  became  associated 
with  a  food -processing  company  at  Daw- 
son which  specialized  in  manufacturing 
peanut  butter.  Later,  he  became  execu- 
tive director  of  the  A;-'ricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  of  Georgia. 
Subsequently,  he  was  retained  a.s  gen- 
eral Industrial  agent  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Co  .  and  more  recently, 
he  becomes  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Delta  Air  Lines  He  also  operates 
a  1,200 -acre  farm  at  Dawson,  where  he 
raises  peanuts  and  blooded  cattle. 

So  long  as  the  American  Legion  an- 
nually elects  men  like  Erie  Cocke.  Jr.. 
and  thus  rebuilds  new  bone  and  sinew 
into  its  mighty  forces,  neither  the  Amer- 
ican Legion— the  American  dream  of 
justice  and  of  right — nor  the  American 
way  of  life  will  e%-er.  ever  die. 

I  make  no  overstatement  when  I  say 
that  that  great  oreanizat'on  has  never 
elected,  as  national  commander,  a  more 
self-effacing  and  patriotic  or  greater 
American,  or  as  much  of  a  direct  action- 
ist.  than  Erie  Cocke.  Jr.,  a  29-year-old 
Georgia  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  busi- 
n?s.sman  and  transportation  executive, 
from  the  little  village  of  Dawson,  boa.<:t- 
ing  of  a  population  of  319  persons — and 
Erie  Cocks.  J  . 

On  Friday,  a  week  ago.  Dawson.  Ga.. 
hold  a  great  homecomin;?  for  its  beloved 
first  citizen,  to  commemorate  his  eleva- 
tion to  that  high  office.  Among  the  tre- 
mendous group  of  distint-'uished  visitors 
in  attendance  on  that  occa.sion  was  the 
Honorable  George  C.  Marshall.  Secre- 
tarv  of  Defense. 

In  presenting  Erie  Cocke.  Jr  .  to  those 
assembled  at  Dawson.  General  Marshall 
stated,  in  part: 

I  have  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform  thla 
afternoon.  Maybe  it  will  seem  to  some  of  you 
rather  peculiar  for  me  to  Introduce  to  you 
your  own  most  outstanding  citizen.  But 
there  are  matters  concerning  him  that  I  may 
realize  more  clearly  than  you  do. 

You  know,  I  need  not  teU  you.  that  he  is  a 
yoting  man  of  great  promise,  a  clean,  fine 
young  man  of  exceptional  character,  the  very 
l)est  type  for  our  countrymen  to  put  forward 
In  thes«  very  critical  days.  His  war  record  Is 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  To  a  certain  extent.  It 
sets  him  apart  from  the  vast  majority  of 
veterans— sets  him  apart  today  because  of 
what  and  how  he  suffered  In  the  war  and 
what  his  attitude  Is  at  this  critical  moment 
regarding  the  defense  of  western  Europe 
against  the  threat  of  Soviet  Russia.  He,  more 
than  any  of  us  and  more  than  aU  but  a  very 
few.  has  reason  to  hate  and  despise  the  Nazi 
regime  of  Germany  And  yet  he  sinks  his 
personal  feelings  In  recognizing  not  only  the 
gravity  of  the  present  crisis  but  the  com- 
pelling necessity  It  Imposes  of  allowing  Ger- 
many, we  hcpe  a  new  Germany,  we  pray  a 
genuinely  democratic  Germany,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  defense  cf  western  Europe. 
XCVI— App. 4€o 


That  he  stands  In  front  of  the  Legion  In 
demanding  action  on  urgently  needed  de- 
fense measures  Is  to  be  expected  But  that 
he  doee  It  In  sober  and  thoughtful  terms  Is 
of  even  ereater  importance. 

I  must  not  tAke  more  of  ycur  time  with 
serious  observations.  This  Is  a  day  of  cele- 
bration, a  day  when  you  can  rejoice  that  in 
her  moet  generous  mcod  Georgia  has  pre- 
sented to  the  country  a  great  citizen  Tooir 
little  eooununiiy  ol  his  friends  can  take 
some  of  the  credit,  which  larsre'y  b^^lcncs  to 
hU  mother,  for  contributing  to  a  charact»*r 
which  Is  of  the  finest  gold,  the  highest  qual- 
ity a  man  can  p'jasesa. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  thnt  kind  of  mettle 
annually  rebuilt  into  the  very  bor.e  and 
smew  of  the  American  Lecion,  neither 
the  Legion  nor  the  American  way  of  life 
will  ever.  evf>r  die. 

Later  in  the  evening,  and  subsequent 
to  Commander  Cocke's  homecoming  at 
Dawson,  the  State  of  Georgia  tendered 
its  beloved  son.  as  well  as  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  I>efense.  a  diimer  at  Port 
Benning. 

I  shall  always  recard  the  few  hundred 
words  spoken  by  Gen.  George  Marshall 
on  that  occasion  as  one  of  the  very  great 
pronouncement?  of  our  time.  He  point- 
ed out  clearly,  tersely,  and  lucidly,  the 
h:stor>-  of  the  national  defenses  of  this 
country  in  the  last  30  years.  He  told  of 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  that  cur  de- 
fenses were  most  weak  when  we  most  felt 
their  need,  and  of  the  practical  emascu- 
lation of  all  defense  activities  during  the 
twenties  and  the  thirties,  but  of  its  mar- 
velous resurrection  in  1939. 

No  one  single  word  that  he  uttered  was 
a  rebuke  to  anyone.  Rather,  it  was  the 
military  evaluation  of  a  great  soldier — a 
great  Amencan — and  a  great  man,  sub- 
mitting his  owTi  personal  obser\'ations 
and  a  historic  resume  of  the  actualities 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  misiht  avail  themselves  of  this 
splendid  pronouncement — and  which  is 
so  worthy  of  consideration  by  all — made 
by  the  Honorable  George  C.  Mar.<^hall. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  am  extendin.z  my 
remarks  and  including  the  same  in  the 

CONGRESSION.^L  RECORD. 

General  Marshall's  talk  was  as  follows: 

It  is  both  natural  and  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  we  have  come  to  Fort  Benning 
today  to  express  cur  afTccnon  Tor  Erie  Cocke 
and  our  faith  in  his  leadership  as  National 
Commander  of  the  Americau  Legion. 

It  Is  very  natural  because  Fort  Benning  is 
the  home  cf  the  Infantry  School  and  Erie 
Cocke  one  of  its  most  alstingulshed  cradu- 
ates.  It  was  the  battle  performance  of  com- 
pcny  officers  like  him  that  gave  this  school 
Its  great  reputation. 

Not  merely  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  as  a 
doughboy  of  long  standing  and  one-time 
director  of  this  infantry  school,  I  have  a 
personal  pride  In  Erie  Cocke  and  In  the 
quality  of  leadership  he  displayed  In  com- 
bat I  predict  for  him  an  unusually  success- 
ful administration  as  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion. 

This  meeting  is  fortuitous  because  It  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  our  military  history,  which  I  hope 
the  national  commander  of  the  Legion  and 
his  people  wUl  take  to  heart. 

The  history  of  national  defense  in  this 
country  has  been  a  succession  of  feasts  and 
famines,  that  have  foUowed  each  other  In 
demoralizing  sequence.  For  a  Nation  that 
prides  Itself  on  Us  logic,  business  precocity. 


and    Its    practical    common    sense,    we    have 

given  the  world  quite  an  opposite  impres- 
sion of  these  qualities  when  it  came  to  the 
matter  of  national  defense.  Epeaking 
frankly.  I  fear  that  we  have  given  a  demon- 
stration somewhat  of  emotional  Instability. 
Consider  the  history  of  national  defense  m 
your  own  lifetime.  j»rtlcul*rly  In  the  life- 
time cf  those  cf  you  who  are  veterar.s  ot  the 
First  World  War.  There  was  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  1916.  the  magniflcerT  Army  and  Nary 
of  1917-18.  the  demobUutation  ol  1919.  the 
attempt  to  set  up  an  end^irlne  fTstPm  of 
naticnal  defense  m  1920.  frUowed  quickly  by 
lu  emasculation  In  the  twentlee  and  thirties, 
the  tuclden  resvirreotion  In  1939  the  r.«ie  to 
world  prcem'.r.en.'-e  sn  the  S»^'  r.d  Worid  V.'ar. 
and  an  almost  vlcient  dip  t--  a  new  1.  w  m 
the  midst  of  a  dangerous  W'.»rld  The  drast;c 
demobilization  that  f«^llr>wed  the  ceMathn  of 
hoatlUtiea  in  1»44  U  new  succeeded  by  a  long 
swing  rf  the  pendulum  back  to  the  demand 
for  the  immediate  build-up  of  great  strr r.?th. 
It  Is  aiw^ys  wtKr.  our  national  defense  Is 
we.Jce«i  that  me  moat  feel  lU  n«'ed.  I  recall 
In  IMT.  as  Secretary  of  State,  when  cur  coun- 
try urgently  needed  military  strength  to 
support  our  international  re«p>onslbllitlea.  I 
found  that  my  poeltion  was  supported  by  but 
one  and  one-third  infantry  divuions  In  this 
ecuntry  available  for  duty.  Yet.  as  some  cf 
ycu  may  recall.  I  was  being  urged  from  many 
sides  to  pour  It  on  the  Soviets  and  give  them 
hell. 

Despite  the  fallings  I  have  Just  referred  to 
In  our  swings  toward  stronger  national  de- 
fense, we  have  hung  up  amazing  records  In 
making  up  for  lost  time  Our  great  resources, 
our  varied  and  abundant  skills,  and  our  dy- 
namic spirit  once  geared  into  action  accom- 
plished miracles.  But  always  the  cost  was 
preat.  much  of  which  could  have  tteen  avoid- 
ed wi:h  a  little  prudent  foresight.  And  al- 
ways the  aftermath  of  the  battle  was  foUowed 
by  recriminations,  investigations,  and  de- 
mands for  accounting — an  accounting  for 
precious  lives  that  might  have  been  saved. 
for  money  and  resources  that  might  hare 
been  used  tc  better  advantage  for  waste  that 
might  have  been  avoided.  And  always  there 
has  been  a  drive  to  find  scapegoats  to  shoul- 
der the  blame.  The  basic  error,  however,  haa 
alwajs  been  with  the  American  people  them- 
selves. The  fault  has  been  their  refusal  to 
sanction  an  enauring  posture  of  defense  that 
would  discourage  aggression,  and  If  war  came, 
would  reduce  the  casualties,  the  sscri-ces, 
t^ie  excessive  costs,  and  the  needless  waste 

This  alternate  cyc>  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness In  national  defense  must  stop.  No 
longer  can  we  count  upon  years  or  even 
months  in  which  to  prepare  after  the  war  Is 
on.  In  Korea  for  the  first  time  we  were 
called  upon  to  fight  the  first  day.  That  will 
certainly  be  the  case  thereafter.  At  best 
we  are  to  face  a  period  of  tension  of  long  du- 
ration. We  must  grew  stronger  to  del  end 
ourselves  against  the  rUk  of  aggressU  n  wher- 
ever  It   may   develop. 

We  must  work,  and  hope,  and  not  merely 
pray  that  we  can  avoid  another  world  war. 
Our  people  are  ready  to  give  our  Armed  Forcei 
what  they  need.  They  will  sacriSce.  They 
will  produce  They  will  give  us  the  men  and 
munitions  we  need.  They  will  probably 
break  many  new  speed  records. 

But  wh.-it  then?  What  will  happen  after 
this  Immediate  crisis  passes  and  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  long  and  less  spectacular  tension? 
Will  we  again  lapse  into  weakness,  an  Invi- 
tation to  trouble,  or  will  we  read  the  warning 
of  history  and  set  up  a  system  of  defense 
consistent  with  our  democratic  Ideals,  a  sys- 
tem which  will  give  us  enduring  security  In 
peace  and  the  lmmedi.-itely  available  poten- 
tial strength  we  need  for  war  if  war  become* 
necessary? 

I  know  which  of  these  alternatives  Erl» 
Cocke  will  favor.  I  am  confident  that  th« 
American  Lftglon  will  line  up  s.'^Udl-  behind 
him.    Let  us.  therefore;,  take  the  tjne  XioW 
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and  make  the  effort  during  hU  administra- 
tion to  »et  up  an  enduring  system  of  na- 
tional defenae.  a  system  that  will  not  col- 
Ufm  at  every  change  of  wind  and  tempxra- 
tva*.  a  system  that  will  keep  us  prepnrtd  for 
»ny  emergency,  yet  will  not  sap  the  economic 
•trength  which  U  of  maximum  Importance 
to  the  democratic  people  of  the  entire  wor»d. 


Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  Statci 


Peace  Ta!k$  Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

/  HON.  FKIL  J.  WELCH 

or  Missouii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKl 

Friday.  December  1.  1950 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Rrantcd  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  foUowins  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Joseph  <Mo.)  News- 
Press  of  Tuesday.  November  28,  1950; 
Peace  Talks  Imperative 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  stated  cryp- 
tically that  the  war  Is  out  of  hand  since  Red 
Chinas  Intervention.  The  tangled  skein  of 
human  events  In  Asia  must  be  s«  ttled  on  the 
diplomatic  level  The  f\ght  has  gone  beyond 
war.  The  Red  Chinese  delegates  are  in  the 
United  Nations  building  and  a  truce  on  the 
battlefield  should  be  proclaimed  at  once 
While  the  United  Nations  authorities  discuss 
and  arrive  at  a  workable  amnesty  for  the 
errors  oX  all  concerned  In  that  Far  East 
theater. 

Lets  forget  about  saving  face.  Lets  for- 
get about  the  ethical  theory  of  who  Is  rliht 
and  who  is  wrong.  Let's  get  down  to  the 
bajslc  fnctor  of  saving  the  lives  of  thoee 
Tanks  and  their  United  Nations  buddies 
who  are  being  fed  mercilessly  Into  a  machine 

of  carnage. 

Do  you.  as  a  pedestrian,  deliberately  ^url 
yourself  at  an  oncoming  automobile?  Not 
unleM  you  plan  suicide  Do  you.  as  a  driver, 
deliberately  hurl  your»,.>lf  at  a  fast-rolling 
train?  Not  unless  you  plan  suicide.  And 
yet  we  are  subjecting  our  troops  to  this  very 
act  when  we  Issue  the  order  for  a  handful  of 
Infantrymen  to  march  up  a  road  Into  certain 
death  awaiting  them  by  a  m:\88od  and  heavlhy 
armed  enemy  fresh  from  Its  home  rupply 
base. 

Why  shouldn't  these  stalwart  young 
Americans  cry  out  In  bewilderment  atout 
our  Nations  tardiness  In  matchmg  the 
might  of  a  determined  foe  of  unlimited  man- 
power? Why  shouldn't  these  soldiers,  many 
away  from  their  mothers  for  the  very  nrst 
time,  cry  out  In  consternation  and  ask  why 
we  fall  to  hurl  the  atomic  b<imb?  Possess- 
ing the  one  weapon  that  could  halt  a  moving 
mass  of  Indestructible  enemy  we  continue 
to  issue  the  order  for  these  intrepid  young 
men  to  step  up  and  be  murdered. 

The  showdown  Is  here  Our  general  him- 
self states  that  the  situation  Is  beyond  the 
abllltv  of  our  men  to  meet  It.  Pea-shixtcra 
can't  knock  out  Stalin  tanks.  A  dozen  men 
can't  vanquish  hundreds  of  men.  It  Is  the 
atom  bomb  or  diplomatic  conversations.  We 
have  rejected  the  former.  Let's  get  bu*y  i.n 
the  latter.  In  the  meanwhile  call  back  the 
men  from  the  flxhtlng  area. 

During  the  few  moments  you  spent  read- 
ing this.  American  boys  were  being  slaugh- 
tered on  the  Icy  stretches  of  Asia  They 
never  wlM  breathe  again.  But  others  will 
breathe  If  we  atop  the  debacle  at  once. 
There  la  no  choice  Knee  t>e  forgotten  and 
the  Uvea  of  young  men  remembered.  Le':  the 
dlDlomats  attend  to  their  stern  assignment 
wtthom  delay. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OT  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  debate  on  legislation  to  extend 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949  in  the  Record  of  July  18.  1950.  in- 
cident to  the  Korean  crisis.  I  quoted  from 
two  great  European  students  of  world  af- 
fairs: Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and  Lord 
Palmcrston.  These  two,  writing  in 
1835  and  1853.  respectively,  clearly  fore- 
saw the  trends  toward  events  which  in 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  and  in 

which  we  are  now  participating.  Com- 
modore M.  C.  Perry,  writing  in  1856.  as 
recorded  in  my  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Record  of  July  19.  1950.  likewise 
foresa'\'  these  events  with  even  greater 
precision. 

Though  the  basic  Ideas  of  their  pre- 
dictions remain,  the  technique  of  their 
execution  has  been  considerably  devel- 
oped since  those  times.  An  important 
contribution  on  this  subject  by  Rear 
Adm.  Born  Anderson.  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  was  published  in  the 
November  1950  issue  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  en- 
titled "Russia's  New  Kind  of  War." 

The  article  carries  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  its  author: 

.  A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  In  the 
class  of  1921.  Admiral  Anderson  retired  from 
active  duty  In  June,  having  completed  20 
years  of  commissioned  service,  and  is  now 
doing  graduate  work  In  history  at  Harvard 
University.  During  his  long  and  varied 
naval  career,  he  served  with  the  Asiatic 
fleet  at  the  time  of  the  Chlno-Japanese  crisis, 
participated  In  various  operations  of  World 
War  II.  and.  prior  to  retirement,  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  Strategy  and  Tactics 
at  the  Naval  War  College.  Newport.  R.  I. 

As  this  paper  contains  much  that  has 
not  been  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
our  Nation  as  it  should  be  I  am  including 
its  full  text,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress : 

Russia's  New  Kind  or  Was 

(Ey  Rear  Adm.  Bern  Anderson.  U.  8.  Navy 

(retired)) 

I 

War.  according  to  dictionary  definition.  Is 
"the  state  or  fact  of  exerting  violence  or 
force  against  another;  now  only  against  a 
atate  or  other  politically  organised  body; 
especially,  a  contest  by  force  between  two 
or  more  nations  or  states  carried  on  for  any 
purpose;  armed  conflict  of  sc^verelgn  powers; 
declared  and  open  hostilities." 

Should  anyone  prefer  si  me  other  defini- 
tion to  this  one.  It  will  surely  contain  the 
thoughts  that  war  la  an  openly  recosni/ed 
and  formally  declared  state  of  relationships 
between  nations  and  that  It  is  characterized 
by  the  use  of  armed  force. 

Tlie  use  of  war  for  settling  International 
dlflerenc«a  has  given  rise  during  the  past  two 
centuries  to  a  large  but  rather  kx^we  lx>dy  of 
rules  called  International  law.  The  purposes 
underlying  the  development  of  these  rulea 
have  been  to  regulate  the  actual  conduct  of 
hostilities   between   armed  forces,  to  afford 


protection  to  private  citizens  and  pmperty 
in  belligerent  areas,  and  to  establish  the 
duties  and  rights  of  neutrals. 

It  U  obvious  todav  that  International  Uw 
as  It  has  been  developed  up  to  the  present 
time  has  failed  to  keep  the  conduct  of  war 
Within  controllable  bounds  Why  should 
this  be  so?  There  can  be  no  simple  answer, 
hut  It  Is  helpful  In  understanding  the  ques- 
tion to  trace  some  of  the  trends  In  the  con- 
duct of  war  In  recent  history. 

The  Invention  of  the  steam  entire  and 
the  beginning  of  the  machine  a2;e  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  opened  a.  limitless 
field  for  the  exercise  of  mans  ligenulty. 
Before  that  event  the  horse  was  his  strongest 
source  of  power,  and  his  travel  over  the 
earths  surface  was  limited  to  the  speed  and 
capacity  of  the  horse.  At  sea  he  wis  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  With  the  stea  n  enelne 
he  was  able  to  harness  and  convet  to  his 
service — power.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  development  of  power 
sources  Included  electricity  and  the  internal- 
combustion  ehglne.  with  all  of  wtich  man 

was  able  to  produce  Increasingly  complex 
Instruments  and  machines  to  serv.-  his  de- 
sires. The  machine  age  transforn  ed  large 
areas  of  the  world  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
Industrial  economy  and  produced  a  splrallng 
complexity  In  human  life  that  todiv  showa 
no  signs  of  abating.  What  we  live  in  Is  an 
endless  cycle  of  new  products,  new  ases.  and 
new  requirements  for  services,  cons' antly  re- 
lieving man  of  the  need  for  physical  labor 
but  making  him  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  machine. 

Could  all  of  this  'emarkable  dev.Mopment 
have  t.-iken  place  without  being  rellected  in 
the  weapons  of  war?  Even  11  an  a:Brmatlve 
answer  could  be  supported,  it  Is  obvious  that 
that  splraling  trend  has  been  paralleled. 
Along  with  more  complex  and  more  powerful 
weapons  came  requirements  for  more  men 
to  operate  them:  In  turn  larger  armies  and 
navies,  and  now  air  forces. 

By  1914.  as  World  War  I  was  soor.  to  dem- 
onstrate, this  spiral  bad  expanded  so  much 
that  the  waging  of  war  on  a  mujor  scale 
required  what  we  have  come  to  know  as 
n..tlonal  mobilization.  To  use.  operate,  and 
supply  the  powerful  armies  and  n:.vles  that 
had  been  built  up.  natural  resourcts  and  In- 
dustry had  to  be  hroujht  Into  the  chain  of 
the  military  effort.  Th.<\t  war  r-qulred  a 
huge  expenditure  jf  resources  and  materials 
with  two  major  resulu.  First  wa;i  the  tre- 
me'ulous  economl.  cost  of  condU(  ting  war, 
not  on'.y  for  the  actual  materials  expended. 
but  also  In  the  disruption  of  tie  normal 
economies  of  the  variotis  natlors  by  the 
dlveiplon  of  lrdu.<«trlfll  capadtv  to  muni- 
tions production.  Secondly  was  th?  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  of  rral  propety  In  the 
path  of  military  ciperatlons.  Thi-se  effects 
raised  a  serious  question :  Can  the  expendi- 
ture of  mrtenal  and  manpower  resources 
now  required  for  the  conduct  of  w.ir  be  bal- 
anced by  the  possible  gains  to  be  e^  "' 

World  War  1  Is  an  apprcprlat  ? 
point  for  a  closer  examination  of  he  ir«uda 
with  which  we  live  today.  Then-  are  fotxr 
m.ijnr  developments  of  the  First  AVorld  War 
that  had  a  deep  impact  and  s  gnlflcance 
U|>on  the  conduct  of  future  warfare. 

Th«  first  and  more  obvious  development 
waa  that  of  the  emplcyment  of  tte  airplane 
as  a  vehicle  of  war.  Ap:irt  from  Is  military 
v:;lue,  the  use  cf  bombing  aircraft  In  that 
war  opened  a  new  field  In  Interna  .lonal  law. 
A.'ter  the  war.  commtsslods  tried  to  evolve  a 
code  for  aerial  warfare,  comparab:e  In  scope 
to  the  Hague  conventions  for  land  and  naval 
warfare.  While  such  a  code  was  pnxJuced 
In  the  early  *30s.  It  was  never  ra tilled  by  any 
of  the  major  powers. 

The  second  maJ.T  development  was  Um 
use  of  the  subm:u-ine  on  a  large  scale  against 
enemy  commerce.  Ita  use  against  merchant 
shipping,  and  Its  successes,  had  slgniQriint 
resulu.    Whole  accilous  of  InteruuUoual  Uw 
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as  it  then  existed,  su'-h  as  visit  and  search, 
and  the  safeeuarding  of  pa&scagers  a.id  crew 
t)efore  slnkln^r  a  prize,  btcac-.e  obsolescent. 
since  the  submarine  was  uaaS>  to  observe 
them  Here  also  in  the  u?^ -.war  penod  efljr'-s 
were  made  to  ciintrcl  .-. :;d  even  outlaw  the 
use  of  MbBWlnee.  but  an-  .n  mtema'wlonai 
agreement  could  r.r*.  be  rrar.'^ed. 

The  third  r..  ,  ■  z- -.  .  n.ent  erf  World 
War  I  was  th^t  of  tte  neii-propeUed  vehicle. 

symbolized  by  the  unk  'I^..-.  tr  u^ht  :o 
)UMl  twarfare  a  combination  of  mcbUity.  pro- 
taetloa  througb  armor,  and  fire  power.  With 
tlie  tank,  land  operations  aasunked  a  new 
Character  of  speed.  flezlbllltT,  and  power  that 
could  not  have  been  attained  without  the 
tank  or  socne  similar  vehicle. 

The  fourth  developnoent  that  had  a  sig- 
niflcant  Influence  on  the  conduct  at  warf  a.-e 
was  that  of  radio  and  rapid  communtrattons. 
The  ability  to  cooununicate  widely  and  rap- 
loly  reduced  the  elemenu  of  ume  and  sp&ce 
materially  for  th«  fighting  toroea.  It  also 
provided  the  medium  for  Introducing  the 
wi^icspread   Ufc   of   a   nonriolent   weapcn. 

peycl>olosic»l  w&rfare.  Ra<lio  coxxununica- 
Uona  were  •q>eclally  Influential  In  changing 
tlie  conduct  at  naval  operations.  At  last 
there  was  the  owans  for  qtUdtly  dissemi- 
nating Intelligence  to  ccmmardera  at  sea. 
for  coordinating  the  mcvements  erf  forces  not 
In  sight  conuct.  and  for  Initiating  chances 
In  plans  without  delay. 

Possibly  poison  gas  should  also  be  listed  es 
a  major  development  of  World  War  I.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  spectacular  one.  and  It  ftir- 
ther  complicated  the  problems  cf  scctiring 
international  agreement  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  war.  Altnough  not  used  In  World 
War  n.  It  was  posseswd  by  all  belllgftrenU. 
and  from  lU  potentialities  we  have  seen  sug- 
gested the  possible  development  cf  com- 
parable weapons  such  as  radiological  asd 
bacterlologlcsJ  ccncentratlons. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  I.  spurred  by  the  tcrr'Ific  economic  cost 
and  destruction  caused  by  that  war.  a  num- 
ber of  international  eflorts  to  Uaiit  and  con- 
trtal  the  conduct  of  war  were  undertaken. 
The  League  of  Nations,  the  naval  limiU- 
tlon  of  armaments  agreements,  tlie  Kello<:g- 
Brland  Pact,  and  the  conrentlcas  seeking 
to  codify  rules  regulating  the  use  of  aircraft 
and  submarlnea  are  examples.  None  of 
tlMse  was  even  moderately  successfxil.  even 
though  each  aimed  at  the  desirable  goal  of 
preventing  or  curtailing  the  huge  costs  of 
another  war.  Possibly  they  failed  because, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  they  were  delsgned 
lanely  to  preserve  ninteenth  century  stand- 
•nk  without  realizing  fully  the  Impact  of 
twentieth  century  developments.  Hampered 
not  only  by  Involved  technical  questions. 
they  were  attempted  during  the  renaissance 
of  the  dictatorship  type  of  government,  first 
In  Rtiasia.  then  In  Italy,  and  flnaHy  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

n 
It  U  soBwClaM  mM  that  the  next  war  Is 
fought  with  the  weapons  developed  In  the 
last  war.  Or.  in  a  more  cynical  vein.  tHat  we 
spend  our  time  between  wars  trying  to  figure 
out  bow  to  flcbt  the  last  one  better.  In 
lias  the   world   was  startled  by 

and    thorotighness    with    which 

rn  arm  Ins  conquered  and  crushed  the 
Poles.  In  doing  this  Hitler  unveUed  a  tech- 
nique which  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
bUCBkrie«.  But  the  blitzkrieg  was  more 
than  Just  s  new  technique.  It  was  HI  tier  s 
soluUon  to  the  problem  of  bow  to  fight  a  war 
without  prohlblUve  cosU  to  manpower  and 


The  bUtakneg  was  s  cocrdmated  aerial  and 
mec^aniaed  ground  attack  which  possessed 
the  quallUes  of  hea%-T  Are  power,  great  mo- 
bUity.  and  concentration.  Ey  means  o. 
Kwfciy  <m«loped  rapid  commualcancns  the 
M«*lHIWltS  and  opera  to  as  of  severe:  mech- 
cntaed  coIubum  and  tiieu  supporting  ai.-crart 
c^uld  be  iiiicilM>iil     Thos.  -y  ihe  ingen- 


ious combination  of  three  of  the  major  de- 
velopments of  Wor.d  War  I.  the  Germaiis  cre- 
ated a  ftzhting  team  cf  tr«mend;.is  pc-ser 
and  capabilities  The  ba.=ic  idea  may  not 
have  been  entirely  new,  f  r  Ghen.4:is  Khan 
prjduced  somethlos  wr.h.  ccmpa.-^tle  c«oa- 
tilities  for  his  tune.  But  the  fc.r.zkneg  as 
such  could  not  have  been  cieve::peG  as  i*.  'J as 
without  £tsI  havinz  the  mechanized  vehicle 
and   tank,   and   rapid   connnunications 

With  the  cverrunnlng  of  the  Lew  Ccun- 
trles  and  France,  this  lechnique  appeared 
to  be  all  b-jt  inv.ncible  It  remair.ed  ror 
the  Russia.-.J  t:  i:r.^  spAe  for  tmie  tc  resist 
the  bl.tii;'.-'c  iU-ro-?--; -11"^  I--  clo.zg  tnii 
the  Ru«£ian^  also  revealed  the  ba.-ic  weak- 
ness m  Hitlers  stratecy.  Ccuntir.^  upon 
the  blitzkrieg  :^  :.ch.cTe  his  objectives  m 
a  short  war  he  ->j.  t;r.-'Epa_-ed  »''-h  an 
sitematr.e  cr  !  r  a  .  :i^  c^.paign  when  the 
blitzkrieg  ci:cl  :    '   scceed. 

In  Norway  H;t:-r  produced  ancthir  new 
technique  in  uarl.^re.  something  in  tlie 
order  of  a  mcxlem  adaptation  of  the  Trojan 
Horae.  the  fif-  mn.     This  same  device 

was   a  Dxatena.    lactcr    in    tiie    qu:;k   deieat 
cf  Prance. 

World  War  II  was  al^:  -h?  tefti-.e  rr-nrd 
for  still  another  n- w  f-r~  :  »  .:  :-?-.- 
tegic    aerial    t    -.   ;-:!-■  F   r    tie    first 

time  the  encn-j  s  r  c.  -  ■  r.  5  u.-cs*  coaM 
be  Iwought  under  aire:-  -•  ck.  without  tort 
dealing  with  the  deiei-i.:-;  surface  fo«ea. 
In  part  It  sought  to  gain  to  a  greater  decree 
a  restilt  comparabte  to  the  older  naval  block- 
ade ;  to  check  or  choke  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies. That  Its  contribution  to  the  over-all 
effort  was  significant  is  well  reoognlaad.  but 
of  grecita'  algnl&canoe  was  that  tlie  uni- 
formed man  was  no  longer  the  only  active 
participant  In  war  and  battle.  To  some 
degree  the  enure  population,  and  especially 
the  munitions  worker,  had  became  an  active 
mMnber  of  the  fighting  team.  Large  acale 
Mrtal  bombardment  adds  greatly  to  the  total 
destrtietiasi  at  physical  property,  and  to  the 
general  ecajosnlc  cost  cf   war. 

The  airplane  also  took  a  leading  part  In 
naval  warfare,  w::h  the  carrier  providmg  the 
mobUe  base.  One  result  oi  this  gene-:^! 
emplovment  of  aircraft  In  warfare  has  t>e«n 
to  CTSse  the  Importance  of  the  former  n-atural 
barrier  and  boundary  between  land  and  sea 
warfare,  the  shore  line. 

The  one  great  develcpmert  c'.  W  r.d  War 
n,  that  dwarfs  ail  ethers  i:  >-.i:r:''  T.-'e  wis 
the  atomic  bomb.    Intr  g  ;  e  -  :  '     :   r  i*^ 

full  capablllues  and  limr.at.  .:  ;  ••    -^  aenion- 
strated.    there    has    been    a    wide    range    of 
speculation  and  dL^cussion  since  the  war  of 
what  mieht  be  Its  effect  In  the  future.    Cer- 
tainly Its  destrucuve  power   so   greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  earlier  nan-mace  weapon 
that  It  Is  n^-cess&ry  to  consider  most  lully  and 
carefully  the  Implicatlcns  of  its  possible  fu- 
ture use.     Its  widespread  use  In  war  could 
conceivably    produce    so    oiuch    devastation 
and  destruction  that  the  econcmic  structure 
of    the    world    could   not   recovw   from    its 
paralynnc  eJecs  for  generations,  11  at  all. 
We    have    become    so    arcustomed    to    ex- 
tensive destruction  cf  prc?erry  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  war  that  there  Is  a  growing  tendency 
to  use  destrucucn  as  a  rieasure  of  accom- 
plishment m  war     This  Is  the  reverse  of  the 
ideas  which  the  formuiatcrs  of  Internaaonal 
law   In   the  nineteenth  ar.d  earlv   t^enueth 
centuries  tried  to  codify.     While  all  of  the 
developments  of  the  Machine  Age  have  con- 
tributed to  the  breaking  down  of  the  objec- 
tives of  International  law.  the  airplane  must 
accept  a  large  share  of  tfce  credit. 

This  apparently  lnevit£.ble  trend  presents 
xis  with  a  problem  whose  solution  will  require 
the  coolest  and  most  penetrating  thought. 
Does  this  growing  tendency  to  measure  re- 
auits  In  warfare  m  terms  c^f  dest^ructicn  point 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  r  auocs  of  the  world 
can  no  longer  afford  to  uie  warfare,  as  It  has 
been  developed,  as  a  meaas  of  enforcing  na- 
uoual  cr  sute  policy? 


Whut  this  trend  means  is  that  the  total 
war  o'  tccay  involves  the  whole  naucn.  for 
any  place  that  ctin  i»  reached  by  aircraft 
might  well  be  m  the  active  theater  of  military 
operauons  Increased  mwrh&nization  in  all 
helcis  of  warr^re  al<o  ccntr'.bute*  to  this 
reneral  fxpannon  of  the  theaters  of  acuve 
cr«"at.-r.5  If  continued.  w?.r  of  the  luiure 
w.:.  ::lace  even  creater  d?mands  on  the 
sources  ..nd  prccersing  cf  ntatenals.  and  tend 
to  ertise  more  and  m^re  the  distinction 
that  oace  existed  between  the  civilom  and 
the  aaaa  In  uniform. 

Tills  treed  is  the  root  of  ocr  pre  t  lem  For. 
rrttmiliig  to  oar  qoKtsKiaa,  it  suecests  that 
the  detructlvenew  at  future  war  w  11  in- 
crease, much  as  It  has  to  the  p^kSt  Is  the 
wxirid  fac-?d  with  an  taiCtvaUe  d'erirr.a 
Thi  or  Is  there  acaxke  altereattve ">  A5:una- 
*rtg  tkat  oar  future  cffcrts  to  e  imlnat;  or 
control  war  as  the  means  for  tettlm:  ir.ter- 
natkmal  dlipfa  wlU  be  no  mere  fvcce£;'t.l 
than  they  have  In  tne  paat.  Is  there  *  way 
In  which  vrars  can  be  fctight  vrlthou:  pav- 
ing the  tree  eadooi  prtee  that  we  have  had 

to  pav  in  tecent  wars* 

As  has  already  been  pointed  cur.  Hitler 
produced  one  answer  to  the  blitzkrieg.  In 
the  lOBf  ran.  bowefser.  tt  was  the  u-^e  or 
overuse  cf  this  very  tedin'<Tue  that  b-  ueht 
on  the  devastation  of  World  War  11  But 
even  b^ore  Hitler  had  conceived  of  bis  an- 
sww-  to  this  qtiestlon.  there  had  aopeared 
ti  the  world  a  new  nhilosoohy  and  a  new 
form  cf  warfare.  WhUe  we  have  seen  It  at 
work  for  SO  years.  It  has  only  tseen  since 
tt  has  made  great  rains  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod that  the  rest  of  the  worid  has  bee-jn 
to  real&M  how  sinister.  d£nceraaa.  and  new 
It  really  U.  There  are  many  reaaona  for  tliia. 
but  one  of  tte  chief  ones  la  that  It  has  ap- 
proaeted  tlw  subject  at  warfare  to  its  own 
way.  quite  different  from  our  luuMiillanal 
IdeAs  on  the  sub'ect. 

The  present  slinement  of  the  world  Into 
two  hostile  coalitions  becomes  sooMthtDf 
tcLallv  new  whfn  we  examine  the  guMlm 
force  that  is  the  root  Of  this  altnement  To 
get  St  the  meaning  at  this  fcaroe  we  must 
caiafidly  the  origin  and  nature  of 


in 
Tboueh  superfldaily  resemhUne  the  .^xis 
coalition  of  World  War  n  the  present  Com- 
munist world  is  quite  different  m  str.;ctiire. 
Eadi  at  tte  Axis  members  wa.s  an  inde- 
pendent state  within  the  framework  of  na- 
tions that  make  up  the  world  with  each  re- 
taining full  sovereienty  wnhtn  the  system. 
Rome  and  Tokyo,  tor  examr.le.  did  not  lock 
to  Berlin  for  ieadership  The  Axis  was  a 
loosely  knit  coalition  of  convenience,  and  its 
member?  distrusted  each  other  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Kren  during  the  conduct  of  the  war 
Axis  military  ctdlaboratlon  was  scanty 

The  Communist  bloc,  on  the  ether  hand, 
while  now  ccmpofed  cf  n.li^ns.  looks  to  a 
cer.ti-al  body  for  truidance.  Moscow  is  the 
heart  cf  thi.s  system  and  daily  event.;  Indi- 
cte  all  tco  clearly  that  t.'ie  so-called  satel- 
htes  are  sub  ect  to  Its  will.  The  leaders  of 
this  svstem  are  devoted  to  a  doctrine  which 
rejects  the  idea  of  independent  nations  and 
transcends  national  boundaries.  Its  open- 
ly stated  objective  Is  to  bnna;  the  entire 
vrcrld  Into  Its  system  and  under  its  control. 
If  so,  how  Is  this  to  be  accomplished' 
For  the  answer  to  this  we  must  attempt  to 
fathcm  a  philoeophy  and  system  of  thinking 
thnt  is  quite  different  fr.jm  any  that  has 
guided  the  develcpment  of  what  we  call  the 
Western  World. 

Communism  and  its  basic  ptUcsophy  was 
founded  by  Karl  Marx  in  the  middle  cl  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  philosophy  Itself 
is  called  "dialectic  materialism";  the  "dia- 
lectic "  In  this  case  being  a  system  of  logic 
developed  by  Hegel,  and  the  "materialism' 
t>e:niT  derived  frcm  Marx  s  contention  that 
histM-y  IS  determined  and  life  regulated  bv 
economic      conditions     and      developments 
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rather  than  aocUl  or  political  one*.  It  pro- 
ducYa  a  •ystem  of  tt;>ougbt  procMsea  p«-cu- 
llarly  characterlittc  of  the  phlloaopby.  and 
one  very  convenient  to  Its  disciples,  for  with 
It  one  cap  rationalize  almost  apy  poinv  of 
view  that  he  chooees 

Communist  literature  stresaes  the  so-called 
"contradictions"  of  capitalism.  Mane  argued 
that  war*  were  Inevitable  under  the  capitalist 
system,  since  that  system  required  periodic 
wan  In  order  to  preserTe  Itself.  Thl*  Is 
claimed  to  be  a  key  "contradiction"  of  capi- 
talism. But  dialectic  materialism  cannot 
recognize,  aparently  the  actual  contradic- 
tion In  Marx's  assertion  that  the  Increased 
tise  of  machinery  In  Industry  could  only  lead 
to  Increaaed  enslavement  and  lowered  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  working  clasa.  While  It 
can  show  that  real  democracy  cannot  exist 
under  the  capitalist  system.  It  can  provo.  to 
lu  own  satisfaction,  that  99  9  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters,  casting  an  afftrmatlvc  vote 
for  a  single  slate  of  candidates  in  an  election. 
la  an  example  of  the  purest  form  of  "de- 
mocracy " 

8tran(;e  and  Illogical  as  this  system  raay 
appear  to  most  of  us.  Marx's  doctrines  at- 
tracted a  number  of  disciples,  among  the 
early  ones  being  a  group  of  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks. Communism  and  the  Communist  Piirty 
were  Illegal  In  Czarist  Russia,  and  the  Itol- 
shevlks  were  of  necessity  a  clandestine  group. 
With  some  of  them  In  Russia,  some  in  exile. 
Forced  to  work  luiderground,  they  became 
highly  skilled  and  trained  conspirators.  By 
engineering  disturbances  within  Ruasla,  such 
as  the  revolution  of  1905,  they  created  dis- 
sension, attracted  recruits,  and  became  a 
well -organized  ai^d  close-knit  group. 

Their  real  opportunity  came  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Czarist  regime  in  1917.  For  sev- 
eral  ntonths  after  the  Csar's  abdication  vari- 
ous groups  in  Russia  tried  to  form  a  Socialist 
government,  but  they  were  improvised  groups 
and  weak  In  o'^anlzatlon  and  experience. 
The  leader  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Lenin,  was  In 
exile  in  Switzerland  when  the  collapse  oc- 
curred, and  It  was  not  until  his  return  to 
RtMsla  th.1t  the  Bolsheviks  began  openly  to 
take  part  in  the  effort  to  form  a  government. 
The  strongest  weapon  they  had  at  the  time 
was  a  fully  developed  program.  By  October 
1917.  Russian  calendar,  they  bad  gained  suffi- 
cient support  to  seize  and  therealter  hold  the 
government.  Many  of  the  present-day  Isad- 
ers  of  Soviet  Russia.  Including  Stalin,  were 
members  of  this  original  group. 

The  current  philosophy  of  the  Communist 
Party  Is  the  Interpretation  of  Marx  by  Li*nln 
and  Stalin,  the  familiar  "Lenlnlst-Stallnlsf 
line  of  Marxism.  Lenin  had  an  extremely 
agile  mind  and  he  was  a  copious  writer. 
Much  of  his  writing  was  devoted  to  ration- 
alizing his  Interpretation  of  Marx,  and  of 
showing  how  earlier  Interpreters  had  fulled 
to  perceive  Marx's  true  nieanlng. 

Differences  yt  opinion  over  M  rx's  works, 
even  among  the  faithful,  were  easy  to  de- 
velop, for  he  tried  to  cover  the  whole  runge 
of  human  experience.  Much  of  his  tex:.  as 
a  result.  Is  va^ue  and  caf-tble  of  almost  any 
desired  inrerpretatlon.  The  fact  that  Com- 
munist writers  could  differ  so  widely  Is  a 
good  Illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  dialectic 
materialism  as  a  philosophy.  Even  In  the 
realistic  battle  for  power  that  followed 
Lenin's  death,  and  which  led  eventually  to 
the  assassination  of  Trutzky,  the  basis  for 
the  dlfferencea  was  the  proper  Interpretation 
of  Lenin's  ideas.  The  same  ha*  been  true  in 
the  perUxllc  purges  that  have  taken  ;>lace 
since.  Including  the  dispute  with  Tito.  It  Is 
•ssentlal  to  realize,  in  trying  to  unders.and 
the  actions  and  statements  of  Commui.lsts, 
the  firm  grip  which  thu  philosophy  has  upon 
them.  It  Is  this  fanaticism  which  sometimes 
causes  communism  to  be  likened  to  a  religion, 
although  it  u  completely  antlrellglous  In 
character. 

T!-.e  basic  line  of  communism  Is  fourd  In 
fitallu  4    book.    Problems   of    LeaUilsm,    con- 


taining many  of  his  essays,  speeches,  and 
reports  to  the  central  committee,  from  1924 
to  1939.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  the 
events  of  World  War  II  have  caused  any 
material  change  In  this  doctrine.  Several 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  published  In 
English  In  Moscow,  and  the  book  Is  readily 
available  In  the  United  States.  Studied 
closely.  Problems  of  Leninism  gives  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  nature,  objectives,  and  meth- 
ods of  communism.  The  quotations  which 
follow  are  taken  mainly  from  the  first  part 
of  the  1947  reprint  of  the  eleventh  edition — 
some  1924  lectures  entitled  "Foundations  of 
Leninism." 

Stalin  defines  Leninism  as  "Marxism  of 
the  era  of  imperialism,  and  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution.  •  •  •  Leninism  is  the 
theory  and  tactics  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion In  general,  the  theory  and  tactics  of  the 
proletariat  In  particular"  The  proletariat 
In  this  Ideoloiiy  refers  to  the  masses  of  the 
underprivileged  and  the  working  class. 
Everyone  else,  with  certain  exceptions  In  the 
intellectual  field,  falls  Into  the  bourgeois, 
capitalist,  or  Imperialist  clasa,  mortal 
enemies  of  the  proletariat. 

"Imperialism  Is  the  omnipotence  of  the 
monopolist  trusts  and  syndicates,  of  the 
banks  and  financial  oligarchy,  in  the  indus- 
trial countries.  In  the  fight  against  this 
omnipotence,  the  customary  methods  of  the 
working  class — trade  unions  and  cooperative 
organizations,  parliamentary  parties,  and  the 
parliamentary  strustgle — have  proved  to  be 
totally  Inadequate  ' 

This,  he  asserts.  Is  the  first  contradiction 
between  labor  and  capital.  Seeklnt;  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  working  class 
through  such  means  as  labor  unions,  and 
laws  enacted  through  normal  legislative  proc- 
esses, have  failed.  Another  means  of  achiev- 
ing this  goal  must  be  found. 

Other  contradictions  cited  by  Stalin  are 
that  wars  among  Imperialist  powers  have 
become  Inevitable,  and  that  the  exploitation 
of  vast  colonial  areas  and  peoples  by  the 
Imperialist  pxawers  has  created  a  proletariat 
In  these  areas. 

In  the  modern  world:  "In  other  words.  Im- 
perialism has  brought  It  about,  not  only 
that  revolution  has  become  a  practical  In- 
evitability, but  also  that  favorable  condi- 
tions have  been  created  for  a  direct  on- 
slaught upon  the  citadels  of  capitalism." 
Further.  "Tlie  proletarian  revolution.  Its 
movement.  Us  scope,  and  Its  achievements 
acquire  flesh  and  blood  only  through  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat." 

Quoting  Lenin.  Stalin  says  that  "The  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  Is  a  moat  deter- 
mined and  most  ruthless  war  waged  by  the 
new  clasa  against  a  more  powerful  enemy, 
the  bourgeoisie,  whose  resistance  Is  Increased 
tenfold  by  Its  overthrow:  that  the  dictator- 
ship of  tlij  proletariat  Is  a  persistent  strug- 
gle— bloody  and  bkxxlless.  violent  and  peace- 
ful, military  and  economic,  educational  and 
administrative — against  the  forces  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  society." 

A  more  forthright  statement  of  the  nature 
of  this  revolution  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  It  Is  di- 
rected against  all  of  the  old  society,  and  that 
lu  weapons  are  not  only  military,  but  also 
economic,  educational,  and  administrative 
forces. 

"It  need  hardly  be  proved."  points  out 
Stalin,  "that  there  is  not  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  these  tasks  In  a  short 
period,  of  doing  all  of  this  In  a  few  years. 
Therefore  •  •  •  the  transition  from  cap- 
ItalLam  to  communism  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fleeting  period  of  superrevolutlonary  acta 
and  decrees,  but  as  an  entire  historical  era, 
replete  with  civil  wars  and  external  con- 
flicts, with  persistent  organizational  work 
and  economic  construction,  with  advances 
and  retreats,  victories  and  defeats  ' 

He  develops  that  this  revolution  Is  not 
merelj  a  change  In  personalities  lu  the  gov« 


ernment.  or  a  change  of  cabinet,  but  rather 
it  U  an  entirely  new  system,  which  will  arise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  bourge  )U  state. 
This  means:  "Briefly,  the  dictators! ilp  of  the 
proleurlat  U  the  rule — unrestriaed  by  law 
and  based  on  force— of  the  prolet^irlat  over 
the  bourgeoisie,  a  rule  enjoying  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  laboring  and  ex- 
ploited masses." 
From  this  SUlln  draws  two  conc:u8lon8: 
"First,  •  •  •  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  cannot  be  complete"  d?mocracy, 
democracy  for  all.  for  the  rich  as  veil  as  for 
the  poor:  the  dictatorship  of  the  \  roletarlat 
'mtist  be  a  state  that  U  democratic  In  a  new 
way— for  the  proletarians  and  pripertyle&s 
In  general— and  dictatorial  In  a  new  way — 
against  the  bourgeoisie.'  " 

"Under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
democracy  Is  proletarian  democrac> .  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  exploited  majorl'y.  based 
upon  the  restriction  of  the  rights  cf  the  ex- 
ploiting minority  and  directed  against  this 
mlncrlty." 

Does  not  this  definition  of  dem<>cracy  go 
far  to  explain  the  dlfBcultles  that  have  arisen 
In  the  world  since  the  close  of  the  \/ar  when 
the  establishment  of  a  "democratic '  go"em- 
ment  In  Germany,  for  example,  loaa  been 
under  discussion? 

Stalin's  second  conclusion,  from  the  nature 
of  the  proletarian  revolution,  was  Hat:  "The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  cannot  arise 
as  the  result  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
bourgeois  society  and  of  bourgeois  democ- 
racy; it  can  arise  only  as  the  result  of  the 
smashing  of  the  bourgeois  state  machine,  the 
bourgeois  army,  the  bourgeois  bureaucratic 
machine,  the  bourgeois  police" 

"In  other  words,  the  law  of  violent  prole- 
tarian revolution,  the  law  of  the  smashing  of 
the  bourgeois  state  machine  as  a  preliminary 
condition  for  such  a  revolution,  is  an  inevi- 
table law  of  the  revolutionary  movement  In 
the  Imperialist  countries  of  the  world.'* 

Although  not  brought  out  direcily  In  the 
above  quotations,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction 
between  Imperialist  wars  and  the  p-oletarlan 
revolution.  That  Is  why  Communist  leaders 
can  say.  In  what  to  them  may  be  gxkl  faith, 
that  the  Communist  world  and  th .'  Western 
World  can  collal)orate  without  resort  to  war — 
Imperialist  war.  that  Is.  something  quiet  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  the  proletarian 
revolution. 

The  org.Tnlzatlon  required  to  a  rcompllsh 
the  substitution  of  proletarian  for  bourgeois 
democracy  Is  the  Soviets.  This  Is  "•  •  • 
the  most  internationalist  of  all  Sta;e  organi- 
zations In  class  society,  for.  since  It  destroys 
every  kind  of  national  oppression  and  rests 
on  the  collaboration  of  the  labon:ig  masses 
of  the  varlotu  nationalities.  It  facilitates 
*  *  *  the  amalgamation  of  these  masses 
Into  B  single  state  union." 

In  using  the  term  "Soviet"  here  Stalin  Is 
speaking  of  the  revolution  as  a  v  hole,  not 
alone  of  Russia.  The  single  state  union  re- 
fer* to  eventually  bringing  the  en:lre  world 
Into  this  system. 

"The  Soviet  power,  by  combining  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functions  li  a  single 
state  organization  and  replacing  territorial 
electoral  coiistltuencles  by  Indust  -lal  units, 
factories,  and  mills,  thereby  dlrectl  •  links  the 
workers  •  •  •  with  the  spi  aratus  of 
state  administration." 

Here  we  see  the  Industrial  unit  replacing 
the  geographical  unit  as  the  basj  for  po- 
litical organization.  This  emph  islzes  the 
eventual  goal  of  eliminating  natluns  as  the 
components  of  the  world  system. 

Tills  revolution  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
application  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
Lenmism.  For  these  terms  also  we  must 
lock  for  different  definitions  and  meanings. 
"Strategy  Is  the  determination  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  main  blow  of  the  proletariat  at 
a  given  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  elabora- 
tion of  s  corresponding  plan  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  forces   ^the  main 
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and  secondary  reserves  >.  the  fleht  to  carry 
rut  this  plan  throughout  the  given  sta^e  of 
the  revolution." 

Re-serves,  as  used  here,  do  not  refer  to 
reserves  of  military  force*,  as  we  might  nor- 
mallv  think  of  the  term.  These  ■reserres" 
are  defined  as  proletarians  m  neieht)orlng 
countries,  dissident  color. lal  elements,  wars 
between  imperialist  countries,  and  such  sim- 
ilar conditions  as  mieht  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of   the  revolution 

"Taciics."  on  the  otr.er  hand,  "are  the 
determination  of  the  line  of  conduct  of  the 
proletariat  In  the  comparatively  short  perlcxl 
of  the  flow  or  ebb  of  the  movement,  of  the 
rise  or  decline  of  the  revolution,  the  fight  to 
carry  cut  this  line  by  means  of  replacing  old 
forms  of  struggle  and  organization  by  new 
ones,  old  slcigans  by  new  ones,  by  combining 
these  forms,  etc  " 

"Tactics  deal  with  the  forms  of  struggle 
and  the  forms  of  organization  of  the  prole- 
tariat, with  their  changes  anc?  combinations. 
During  a  given  stage  of  the  revolution  tactics 
may  change  several  times,  depending  upon 
the  flow  or  ebb.  the  rise  or  decline,  of  the 
revolution." 

Prom  this  we  can  see  that  tactics  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  emplcymen:  of  all  types  of 
forces,  covert  as  well  as  overt.  All  of  these 
forces  are  to  be  used  to  the  end  of  supporting 
the  Etrate^c  plan,  whether  at  any  instant 
the  revolution  be  advancing  or  retreatlne 

This  leads  us  to  the  role  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  thl*  revolution.  Stailn  points  out 
that  an  army  at  war  needs  a  general  staff 
unless  It  courts  certain  deJeat.  Equally  the 
proletariat  needs  a  general  stafT  If  It  Is  to 
survive.  "The  working  class  without  a  revo- 
lutionary party  is  an  army  without  a  gen- 
eral staff  The  party  Is  the  general  staff  of 
the  proletariat   ' 

In  developing  this  thought  further  Stailn 
shows  that  the  party  is  not  only  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat.  It  is  also  a  part 
of  that  class,  the  oreanized  part  of  that 
class,  the  leader  of  the  class. 

"But  the  party  Is  not  merely  the  sum 
of  party  organizations.  The  party  at  the 
same  time  represents  a  single  system  of  these 
organizations,  their  formal  amalgamation 
Into  a  single  whole,  with  higher  and  lower 
leading  bodies,  with  the  subordination  of  the 
minority  to  the  majority,  with  practical 
decisions  binding  on  all  members  of  the 
party  Without  these  conditions  the  party 
cannot  be  a  single  organtoed  whole  capable 
of  exercising  systematic  and  organized  lead- 
ership In  the  struggle  of  the  working  class." 
Here  the  Idea  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
revolution  is  expanded  a  step  further  The 
j>arty  is  organized  Into  echelons,  leading  to 
a  directing  head  at  the  top.  Also,  there  Is 
no  geographical  limit  to  the  scope  of  the 
party  and  lU  activities.  "Commtmlst  Party, 
United  States  of  Amer.ca,"  for  example,  does 
net  mean  a  separate  political  group  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica here  is  simply  a  geographical  designation 
for  a  subdiTlslon  of  the  larger  txsdy  of  the 
whole  party. 

"But  the  party  Is  not  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class.  The  proletariat 
has  also  a  number  cf  ether  organizations 
without  which  it  cannot  properly  wage  the 
struggle  against  capital:  trade  unions,  co- 
operative societies,  factory  and  works  or- 
ganisations, parliamentary  groups,  nonparty 
women's  associations,  the  press,  culttiral  and 
sducatlonal  organizations,  youth  leagues, 
revolutionary  fighting  organizations  iln 
time  of  oi>en  revolutionary  action),  Scvlets 
of  deputies  as  the  form  of  state  organ- 
ization (if  the  proletariat  is  in  power). 
etc  The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
onmnizations  are  nonparty,  and  only  a  cer- 
iMtal  part  of  them  adhere  directly  to  the 
party,  or  represent  its  offshoots." 

With  such  a  diversity  of  supporting  non- 
party organiaations  to  t>e  directed,  the  need 
for    central    leadership    is   recognized.     Ob- 


viously the  party,  the  een««ral  staff,  is  the 
only  organization  capable  cf  exercising  this 
leadership. 

"Thit  IS  why  Lenin  says  '.hat  the  party  is 
the  highest  form  of  proletarian  class  organ- 
ization '  whoee  political  lea.iershlp  mxjst  ex- 
tend to  every  other  form  o'  organisation  of 
the  proletariat  " 

"That  Is  why  the  opportunist  theory  of  the 
'independence'  and  'neutra  Ity*  cf  the  non- 
p>artT  orffan'.zat!ons.  which  Breads  independ- 
ent members  of  parllamen*  and  icumallsts 
isolated  from  the  party,  narrow-minded  trade 
unionists  and  cooperative  society  officials 
grown  smug  and  phtMrtine,  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Leninism  " 

A  further  characteristic  of  this  party  is 
that  of  the  iron  di-scipllne  which  exi-ts  with- 
in the  party.  Th:s  does  no:  exclude  differ- 
ences of  opinion  cr  discussion  withm  party 
circle*,  for  those  are  con«;dered  necessary 
and  to  be  expected.  "But  &:  :er  a  contest  has 
been  closed,  after  criticisrr.  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at, 
unity  of  will  and  unity  of  a<'tion  of  a'.',  party 
members  are  the  necessary  <'onditions  with- 
out which  ne;ther  party  unity  nor  Iron  dis- 
cipline   in    the    party    is    conceivable  " 

Still  another  characteristic  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  concerns  the  tolerance  of  fac- 
tions within  the  party.  Accf'rdlng  to  Stalin: 
"the  parties  of  the  Communist  International, 
which  base  their  activities  en  the  task  of 
achieving  the  dictatorshp  of  the  proletariat, 
cannot  afford  to  be  liberal'  cr  to  permit  free- 
doms of  factions. 

"Hence  Lenin's  demand  far  the  'complete 
elimination  of  all  factionalism."  and  the  "im- 
mediate dissolution  cf  all  groups,  without 
exception,  thst  had  been  formed  on  the  basts 
of  various  platforms  '  on  pain  cf  'uncondi- 
tional and  Immediate  expulsion  from  the 
party'." 

li  we  substitute  "Comlnform"  for  "Com- 
munist International"  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, we  get  an  idea  cf  the  slenlScance  of 
the  current  diSerer.ces  betvieen  Tito  and  the 
Comlnform. 

Finally.  Stalin  stresses:  "The  party  be- 
comes strong  by  purging  itself  of  opportunist 
elements." 

In  his  Report  on  the  Wcsrk  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the 
CPSU.  in   Slarch    1939.  Stalm   reported  that 
there   were    U74.488   party    members   repre- 
sented at  the  Seventeenth  Coneress    ^934). 
After  reviewing  the  mcidents  and  purges  of 
the  intervening  years,  he  stated;  "The  num- 
ber of  party  members  represented  at  this,  the 
Eichteenth     Coneress.     is     about     1.600  000. 
which  is  270,000  less  than  were  represented 
at  the  Seventeenth  Congress.     But   there  is 
nothing  bad  in  that      On  the  contrary,  it  is 
all  to  the  eocd.  for  the  party  strengthens  it- 
self by  clearing  its  ranks  of  dross  "     Boast- 
ing in  this  way  of  purging  at  least  270.000 
of    the    faithful    la    an    mdicauon    of    the 
strength  of  the  iron  discipline  that  exists  in 
the  party  and  of  its  ruthless  use  of  the  purge. 
The    above    quotations    from   Problems    of 
Leninism  maJte  it  clear  that  the  Com-munist 
Party  is  far  from  beine  a  political  party  iu 
the  sense  that  we  knew  political  parties  in 
the   United   States      It    is    International,    or 
rather  nationless   in  character,   it   is  organ- 
ized along  military  lines  with  echelons  com- 
parable   to    military    command    within    the 
party,  It  is  ruled  by  a  ruthless  Internal  disci- 
pline,   and    the    party    determines    who    its 
members  shall  be     It  is  a  self-perpctuatlng 
group,  which,   in   the   final   analysis,   is  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  but  Itself.     Of  course, 
Stalin  points  out  that  as  the  revolution  is 
completed,    and  there  are   no  longer  social 
classes  in  the  world,  then  state*  will  wither 
and  disappear,  and  so  also   will  the  party 
wither   and   disappear.     Is   It   reasonable   to 
assume,   however,  that  there  wlU  no  longer 
be  the  need  for  management  or  direction  for 


socialized     asriculture.     manufactures,     or 
transportation ■»      For    the    Soviets' 

Prom  the  above  it  seenns  obvious  that  the 
Communist  Par-.y  is  more  military  than 
political  In  nature  and  organisation,  but 
with  some  fundamental  differences  from  that 
which  we  usually  think  of  as  mUltary  cjrzanl- 
zations.  The  scope  of  its  cperatiins  eoes  far 
beyond  the  organized  armed  forces,  which  are 
only  one  element  of  the  forces  which  it  di- 
rects. All  of  these  forces,  including  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  of  the  Soviet,  are  not 
a  part  cf  the  party  but.  by  and  large  merely 
instruments  of  the  party.  In  addition  to  the 
overt  employment  of  the  armed  forces,  it  uses 
economic,  educational,  and  administrative 
forces  to  achieve  its  aims.  These  are  largely 
the  ccvert  forces  of  the  revolution,  using  the 
weapons  of  propaganda,  the  filth  coliimn. 
creating  civil  dlsturtjances.  engineering  not*, 
seizing  power  In  latwr  unions,  sabotage,  and 
other  forms  of  subversion  If  we  think  of 
this  as  another  soitrtion  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  fi~ht  and  win  a  war  without  pro- 
hibitive costs,  its  potentialities  certainly  can- 
not be  minimized. 

rv 

Should  communism  continue  to  spread  and 
gradually  engtilf  the  world,  whst  might  be 
the  effect  on  that  world  as  we  new  know  it? 

The  threat  is  made  by  a  small  but  highly 
organized  group  whose  avowed  Intention  1* 
to  obliterate  com.p!etely  the  institutions  of 
cur  civilization  as  we  know  them  and  to 
replace  them  with  a  system  of  its  own  design. 
In  this  new  system  there  would  be  no  per- 
sonal liberties',  no  individual  enterprise,  no 
choice  of  political  franchise,  and  no  harbor- 
ing of  divergent  political  cplnior..  Most  of 
all.  since  :iU  forms  of  admimst.-ation  would 
be  under  nhe  control  of  this  self -perpetuating 
group,  there  would  be  little  possibility  of 
changing  the  system. 

The  ultimate  stateless  world  envisaged  by 
the  Communists  would  eliminate  national 
sovereignties  and  the  Independent  states 
that  now  make  up  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  present  Instittrtlcns  for  the  conduct  of 
international  relations,  trade  and  commerce, 
the  exchange  of  culturaJ  ideas  and  objects, 
and  the  developments  of  science,  would  all 
be  replaced  by  a  centrally  regulated  system 
reaching  Into  every  facet  of  human  life  It 
would  be  directed  by  a  self -selected  group 
who  are  and  would  be  accountable  to  none 
but  Itself.  "From  each  according  tc  his  abil- 
ity, to  each  according  to  his  needs."  said 
Marx.  Who  determines  what  each  man's 
ability  Is?  Who  determines  what  his  needs 
are'  The  answer  seems  obvious — only  the 
party. 

Stalin's  view  of  the  role  of  the  Communist 
Party  as  the  general  staff  of  the  proletarian 
revolution  means  that  the  party  has  txar- 
rowed  a  military  institution  and  adapted 
Its  methods  to  include  the  direction  of  all 
of  the  affairs  of  m.ankind.  It  Is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  all -knowing,  all-powerful,  agent  or 
trustee  of  the  proletariat,  untouchable,  ar^d 
not  subject  to  external  criticism  or  challenge. 
But,  so  long  as  any  systems  exist  In  the 
world  which  are  alien  to  this  one,  they  are 
enemies  of  communism  and  are  targets  for 
ultimate  destruction.  As  Stailn  has  pointed 
out.  this  revolution  Is  an  entire  historical 
era.  Involving  victories  and  defeats,  advances 
and  retreats,  consolidations,  and  compro- 
mises. 

Communist  literature  stresses  the  strategi- 
cal and  tactical  vise  of  the  retreat,  the  com- 
promise, and  reform  programs.  In  each  caAe. 
while  a  retreat  or  compromise  might  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  concession  to  capiul- 
Ism,  actually  such  a  retreat  or  compromise 
will  be  so  engineered  that  ultimately  it  will 
be  converted  to  a  weapon  of  the  revolution 
against  capitalism  That  Is  why  there  is 
little  chance  of  serious  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Communist  world  to  get  along  with  the 
other  democratic  world.  That  ii  why  ad- 
vocates of  some  form  of  superstate  in  whicli 
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CWnmunlst  lUU*  would  form  *  co- 
operating part  eanaot  hope  to  be  success- 
ful. What  U  nmllj  being  Mked  for  here  U 
that  Communiats  should  abandon  their 
vhoie  baaic  philosophy.  With  the  power  and 
terrltorr  that  the  Communist  Party  haa 
aaiUeTed  in  the  world  since  IB17.  could  any- 
«IM  fe«Ueve  that  It  wou'.d  now  votuntanly 
abandon  such  a  program? 

Sln'-e  the  rorces  and  weapons  of  com- 
■Mnlsm  include  sU  poealble  kinds,  overt  and 
eoeert.  under  the  direction  of  lis  party  or 
general  staff,  our  fi:ndamental  beliefs  con- 
eemlng  international  law  and  relations  are 
not  only  challenged  but  must  be  critically 
tettewed.  Cur  belief  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
to  MndHns.  or  that  a  declaration  of  war  Is  a 
pnnqaiitU  to  hostilities,  for  example,  needs 
I— ■■mlnBtlnn  We  should  keep  in  mmd 
ttat  It  is  a  fuadMMOtal  strategy  of  com- 
Bimlsoi  that  any  >fwment  or  compromise 
with  Its  enemy  U  made  with  the  reaenratlon 
that  eventually  it  wUl  be  used  as  a  weapon 
•galnn  that  enemy. 

The  T«ry  basis  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
Uoo  U  that  It  U  a  continuing  struggle,  wag'ed 
wneeaalngly  until  the  complete  destruction 
of  capitalism  is  accomplished.  Under  such 
eandttlOB*.  and  with  communism  having 
••eh  stmigth  in  the  world  as  It  does,  there 
can  no  longer  be  a  condition  of  peace  In 
the  sense  that  we  normally  think  of  the 
term.  Even  though  open  hostilities  do  not 
exist  this  rerolution  Is  being  proe.^culed  ac- 
tively all  of  the  time.  The  nature  of  the 
movement  Is  such  that  It  denies  that  peace. 
as  we  know  it.  can  exut  In  the  world.  Peace, 
to  the  Communist,  can  only  mean  complete 
acceptance  cf  and  subservience  to  hu  sys- 
tem. 

How.  then,  does  the  Institution  that  we 
call  war  fit  Into  this  new  situation?  As 
Stalin  emphasizes,  violence  is  but  one  form 
o(  this  revolutionary  struggle.  In  terms  of 
economic  effort,  of  manpower,  or  of  treasure. 
tt  Is  certainly  the  most  expensive  way  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Does  It  not 
seem  reasonable  that  this  method  will  be 
avoided  when  other  weapons  In  the  Com- 
munist srsenal  produce  progressively  favor- 
able results?  By  creating  an  organization 
which  requires  its  membership  to  place  Itself 
at>oTe  all  geographical  or  national  considera- 
tions, with  sole  loyalty  to  that  organization. 
and  by  developing  and  using  such  weapons 
m  flTMtlng  riots  and  Internal  strife,  propa- 
famla.  and  subversion,  the  Communists  have 
produced  a  system  which  Is  really  new  In 
this  world  It  Is.  It  should  be  repeated,  a 
system  which  adapts  the  principles  of  mili- 
tary command,  discipline,  organization,  and 
strategy  and  tactics,  to  the  direction  of  all 
human  affairs. 

Under  this  system  the  use  of  armed  forces 
to  gain  Its  ends  will  be  governed  by  carefully 
calculated  studies  seeking  to  determine  If 
the  use  of  armed  force  Is.  In  fact,  the  t>e8t 
way  tj  achieve  the  desired  objective.  Al- 
ternatively these  same  studies  wUl  determine 
If  the  same  result  can  be  obuined  by  ot{ier 
means,  perhaps  requiring  more  time,  but  at 
!«s«  cost.  If  arnMd  force  Is  selected.  Its  use. 
snd  the  rules  for  Its  use.  will  be  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  how  it  will  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  revolution. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Cnlon  often  refer  to 
their  armed  forces  as  defensive  forces,  main- 
tained to  protect  their  domain  from  Im- 
perialist attack.  This  could  be  so.  and  if  so. 
the  eovert  weapons  at  their  disposal  might 
well  be  their  chief  offensive  weapons.  In 
this  connection  It  U  well  to  recall  that  Chi- 
■aw.  Czech,  snd  PoUah  natkaiala.  but  Com- 
nunuu  first,  engineered  the  coupe  that 
resulted  in  the  preeent  regimes  In  their 
countries 

When  we  consider  all  of  the  Implications 
of  this  system,  we  nUfht  well  ask  ourselves 
if  we  had  better  not  reeanunlne  our  under- 
•taattac  ^  ^^*  term  "war  "  With  the  con- 
VMttloaal  forms  of  warfare,  the  use  of  armed 
forces  flshtlng  with  the  recofnlaed  weupous 


of  warfare,  we  are  probably  at  well  Informed 
as  any.  With  the  use  of  economic,  educa- 
tional, administrative,  and  psychological 
forces,  mobilized  and  directed  to  achieve  the 
same  results  as  war.  we  have  much  to  learn. 
Collectively,  such  weapons,  skillfully  di- 
rected, could  be  more  destructive,  over  a 
period  of  time,  than  any  of  the  weapons  of 
conventional  Warfare. 

Since  these  weapons  are  being  used  against 
tis  at  sU  times  they  are  actually  a  new  form 
of  warfare  for  which  no  conventions  or  rules 
of  International  conduct  exist.  Viewed  In 
this  light,  the  cold  war.  of  which  we  r»ad 
and  hear  so  much,  has  new  meaning.  If  we 
accept  what  appear  to  be  clearly  slated  lines 
of  strategy  and  tactics,  the  cold  war  Is  but 
one  form  of  a  greater  war  which  Is  constantly 
being  waged,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Armed  Forces  take  an  active  part. 

If  we  recognize  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
situation  which  faces  us.  our  own  program 
fiT  combatting  It  can  be  built  on  firm  foun- 
dations. Today  our  civilization  and  lis  In- 
stitutions are  facing  a  challenge  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  Initially  It  gives  the  initia- 
tive to  the  opposition.  To  the  Communist, 
by  his  own  rules,  this  attack  can  only  result 
eventually  In  the  complete  destruction  of 
our  form  of  civilization,  and  Its  replacement 
by  the  Communist  system.  With  wisdom 
this  challenge  can  be  met. 

As  a  mr^ln  step  In  meeting  the  challenge 
then,  let  us  realize  that  the  definition  of  war, 
as  quoted  earlier.  Is  no  longer  adequate. 
Rather,  for  a  large  part  of  the  world,  war 
Is  the  proletarian  revolution  which.  In  Lenin's 
words.  "Is  a  most  determined  and  most 
ruthless  war  waged  by  the  new  class  against 
a  more  powerful  enemy,  the  botugeolsle"; 
and  that  that  war  "Is  a  persistent  struggle — 
bloody  and  bloodless,  violent  and  peaceful, 
military  and  economic,  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative— against  the  forces  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  society." 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  that  Is  the  kind 
of  war  that  we  must  face,  and  be  prepared 
for. 


Abetting  Doctor  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  if 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  w:.3CONS:.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT .\TI\'ES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILI.FR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  attitude 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
its  opposition  to  aid  for  medical  colleges. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am 
in.serting  an  editorial  from  the  Toledo 
Blade: 

ABrrxiNG   DocToa  Shostacs 

By  a  9  to  8  margin,  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  has  voted  to  shelve  a  5-yeur  pro- 
gram to  provide  •360.000.000  In  Federal 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  training  facilities 
for  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  and  to 
assist  students.  It  Is  an  Indefensible  de- 
cuion  In  the  light  of  the  possibility  that 
another  major  wur  may  create  a  heavy  mili- 
tary demand  for  men  and  women  trained  la 
these  professions. 

Behind  the  measure's  defeat  lurks  the  fa- 
miliar shadow  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  opposed  It  on  the  grounds 
that  the  supply  of  doctors  already  Is  ade- 
quate to  the  Nation's  needs. 

That  was  a  questionable  conclusion  when 
the  bill  was  first  Introduced  some  months 
ago.  It's  sheer  nonsense  when  the  poten- 
tial need  for  medical  personnel  is  considered. 


There  has  long  been  a  suspicion  that  the 
AMA  Is  engaged  In  a  conspiracy  to  limit  the 
number  of  practicing  physicians.  One  bit 
of  evidence  to  confirm  that  suspicion  was 
the  arbitrary  attitude  taken  by  most  afllll- 
ated  medical  societies  toward  granting 
licenses  to  European  refugees.  Another  was 
the  strict  quota  system  Imposed  on  exutlng 
medical  schools,  limiting  the  number  of 
students  they  might  enroll.  If  these  weren  t 
enough  to  establish  the  case  against  the 
AMA.  Its  attitude  toward  Federal  aid  to 
enlarge  training  facilities  should  be  the 
clincher. 


Congress  Mu^t  Direct  Course  Unless 
Truman  Drops  Achesoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

cr 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McCREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  I,  1950 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mt.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mansf.eld  <Ohio»  News- Jour- 
nal of  November  29.  1950: 

CoNcarsa  Must  Dthect  Coxrast  Uwi.ess 
TiUMAW  Drops  AcarsoN 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  plans  of  the 
present  Eighty-flrst  Congress  to  side-step  any 
important  action  durmg  lis  final  days,  the 
abruptly  changed  situation  in  Korea  de- 
mands undivided  attention  right  now. 

General  MacArthur  s  sudden  turn  from  an 
expression  of  confidence  In  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  before  Christmas,  to 
a  warning  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  war. 
gives  emphasis  to  the  long-held  Impression 
that  the  Korean  fighting  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  Moscow -uxsplred  grand  plan  for  even- 
tual Communist  domination  of  all  Asia,  then 
Europe,  and  finally  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  the  United  States  as  the  riches,t  prize 
of  all. 

Hope  for  defeat  of  this  grandiose  objec- 
tive lies  in  development  of  strength  within 
the  United  Nations  (free  from  Russian  cb- 
struction)  to  either  bring  about  a  negotiated 
peace  or  to  build  sufficient  military  power 
to  win  a  third  world  war. 

As  in  Korea,  however,  chief  burden  of 
defense  against  Communist  aggression  rests 
upon  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  extent 
to  which  other  friendly  nations  have  been 
encouraged  to  depend  upon  this  country  for 
leadership  and  for  armament,  manpower, 
and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  that  poses  prob- 
lems with  which  the  present  national  ad- 
ministration seems  totally  unable  to  cope. 

Judged  by  the  record  of  the  past  few  years, 
no  conhdence  can  t>e  placed  in  the  decisions 
of  either  President  Truman  or  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  In  meeting  such  a  situa- 
tion as  now  exists,  and.  regrettable  as  it  is. 
Mr.  Truman  has  stubbornly  refused  to  caU 
to  his  aid  some  of  the  competent  advisers 
who  would  have  been  helpful  In  formulat- 
ing a  definite  foreign  policy  which  might 
have  prevented  much  of  the  present  tur- 
moil In  the  Far  Bast  and  been  beneficial 
In  easing  the  tension  In  Europe,  where  the 
threat  of  further  Communist  imnmliin 
hangs  heavUy  over  the  stUl  independent 
nations 

It  is  pointless  to  stress,  at  this  time,  the 
fumbling  that  has  been  done  by  President 
Triunan  and  his  "crony"  advisers  since  the 
end  of  W(.\rld  War  II.  but  what  Is  to  be  done 
from  now  on  Is  vitally  Important  to  all 
Americana  and  to  the  pecple  cf  many  other 
countries. 
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Let  OS  hope — and  pray — that  voices  raised 
In  Congress,  even  durlm;  this  brief  ses- 
ilan.  will  be  of  such  vieor  and  earnestness 
■■  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  out  of  t^.e 
dangerous  waters  which  cow  threaten  Its 
en^lfment.  and  that  PT«?sident  Truman  can 
be  made  to  see  his  need  for  adv:ce  by  men 
who  are  above  political  aaotteatlcr  and  who 
have  broad  knowledf*  of  aattonal  and  world 
affairs. 

The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  ynung 
Americans  in  Korea,  wl'h  ether  thcusands 
of  wounded  GI's  deemed  to  lives  cf  suffer- 
ing, and  the  ghastly  potentialities  of  another 
world  conflict,  present  a  situation  which  de- 
mands use  of  the  best  brains  that  have  been 
developed  In  this  country — and  men  who 
poHOcni  such  brains  would  undoubtely  re- 
spond willingly  to  the  Presidents  appeal  for 
■idYlce  m  this   hour  cf  national  peril. 


Tbe  latemal  Security  Act — 6 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'E3 

Friday.  December  1.  1950 

Mr  BIEMIIXER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  edi- 
torials from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  on  October  30 : 
The     NTEaN.*!,    SECrarrr    Act — 6 

(This  is  the  sixth  cf  a  series  of  editorials 
discussing  the  Interiia;  Security  Act  cf  1950. 
the  so-cailed  McCarran  anu-Ccmmurust 
bUl.^ 

One  of  the  faulty  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  must  have  saboteurs 
waiting  In  happy  anticipation. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  list 
and  pubUih  all  defense  facilities.  This,  m 
the  words  of  Preside:.!  Truman  s  veto  mes- 
sage, will  hand  to  saboteurs  cu  a  silver  plat- 
ter Information  for  which  they  "would  be 
willing  to  spend  years  of  elTc.rt  seeking  to 
find  cut." 

Under  the  bill  the  list  to  be  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  oi  Derense — and 
posted  In  the  facilities  listed — will  uic.ude 
everything  from  shipyards  to  now  secret 
atomic  energy  laboratories,  from  deler.se 
plants  to  supersecret  uranium  mines.  The 
purpose  of  the  list  will  be  to  indicate  where 
Communists  and  others  dangerous  to  our 
Government  cannot  work. 

Supporters  of  the  bUl  claim  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  d^retion  under  the 
law  and  need  not  list  facilities  he  considers 
too  secret  for  public  knowledge.  That  argu- 
ment makes  the  law  all  the  more  ridiculous. 
The  supersecret  plants,  then.  wUl  not  be 
barred  from  hiring  Ccmmunists  under  the 
new  law.  This  gives  tis  the  weird  situation 
tn  Thich  top  secret  laclliues  are  net  given 
protection  from  job  seeking  Communists, 
while  less  vital  plants  are  given  such  pro- 
tection. 

The  f  ict  !s  that  we  already  have  amnle 
mear.s  ^f  ieepir..:  sec'ority  risks  from  workir-i: 
m  vital  defense  plants — purticularly  our  lab- 
oratories and  on  supersecret  production.  The 
new  law  adds  ncthin>i  to  security  and  pro- 
vides a  readily  accessible  directory  to  our 
Important  defense  facUiues. 

The  law.  as  one  C.nigresiman  put  It.  will 
be  -providing  a  handbook  for  every  enemy 
In  the  country  •  •  •  telling  him  where 
to  go  to  commit  sabotage  " 

Hubert  E  Howard,  former  chairman  of  the 
Ituiuuons    Board,    attached   this   section   wl 


the  law  some  time  afo  It  will,  he  said,  be  a 
threat  to  national  security.  There's  no 
doubt  about  It. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  addition  to 
beln?  directed  to  provide  a  list  of  cur  de- 
fense facilities  for  any  use  anyone  wants  to 
put  It,  la  put  between  the  devil  and  the  sea 
by  the  law  Section  18  prcrides  a  fine  of 
$10  000  and  a  IC-year  prison  sentence  fcr  any- 
one who  gathers,  transmits,  cr  loses  defense 
Ih^trmation.  Listing  cf  defense  plan-^  Is 
certainly  defense  information  of  the  most 
vital  kind. 

The  conflicting  privisicns  cf  the  law  lock 
as  If  Confess  Is  directms  the  Secretary  cf 
Defense  to  get  himself  jailed. 


Opportuiity  and  RespoBsfliility  of  the 

Eighty-second  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

cr    MTCinGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr    CRAWFORD     Mr.   Speaker,  the 

Ei;?hty-second  Congress  is  maneuvering 
into  position.  This  so-called  "lame 
duck"  session  gives  an  opportunity  to 
form  lines  for  what  is  to  occur  after 
next  January  3.  If  you  believe  m  the 
two-party  system:  if  you  beheve  m  rep- 
resentative government:  if  you  believe 
that  the  leaders  in  the  two  parties  should 
work  closely  toirether  when  the  Nation 
faces  great  emergencies,  then  you  should 
be  able  to  have  hope  and  take  courage 
at  this  present  moment. 

Neither  major  party  has  a  comfortable 
wcrkir-g  majonty.  Neither  party  can 
j'uit  eo  ofT  m  a  room  alone  and  draft 
plans  for  the  country,  take  them  to  the 
floor  of  House  and  Senate  and  enact 
those  plans  into  law  Whatever  is  done, 
must  be  done  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  leaderships  headme  the  two 
parties — what  is  done  must  be  done  co- 
operatively. 

Goir^  oack  to  our  belief  in  a  two-party 
system  and  the  proposition  that  both 
parties  should  work  closely  together 
when  the  Nation  faces  great  peril,  we 
come  now  to  the  proposition  that  the 
leadership  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Eisihty-second  Congress  substantially 
qualifies  as  the  conservative  wine  of 
the  two  parties.  Many  of  the  so-called 
and  recocrnized  radicals  were  eliminated 
in  the  last  election — primary  and  een- 
eral.  A  weed:n;:-out  process  occurred 
and  I  personally  am  thankful  for  what 
happened  in  this  respect,  but  do  regret 
the  perfectly  horrible  mternauonal  mess 
we  now  have  m  our  lap. 

Radical  leg-ilauon.  in  my  humble 
opinion,  will  not  be  approved  during  the 
coming  2  years.  Even  if  Mr.  Truman 
does  recommend  such  and  ag?re.ssively 
promotes  such,  my  guess  is  it  will  fail 
of  passa:re.  Mr  Truman  could  be  suc- 
cessful m  having  a  bill  introduced:  but 
to  get  it  through  the  two  Houses  would 
be  something  entirely  different.  Neither 
party  can  on  its  own.  proceed  to  get  radi- 
cal legislauon  approved. 

The  big  job  ahead  is  to  digest  and  deal 
With,  as  best  we  can.  the  radical  legisla- 


tion already  on  the  statu t>?  books;  to  «fet 
financed  the  commitmen-s — internal 
and  external — already  approved :  To 
find  out  the  perimeter  of  the  direct  in- 
ternational commitments  which  we  must 
finance,  first,  with  money:  second,  with 
material;:  thurd.  with  manpower:  to  put 
such  checks  on  those  who  are  nak.n? 
the.se  commitments  as  will  er^able  us  to 
take  stock  cf  what  ha.s  already  been 
committed,  and  all  before  other  far- 
reachinj;  prom.scs  have  been  made  by  us. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  sar- 
castically complained  about  the  "reex- 
amir^ists"  and  has  shown  just  a  wee  bit 
too  much  of  his  arrocance  toward  con- 
gressional leaders  and  the  people 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  Secre- 
tary s  proptKals  have  never  been  closely 
and.  critically  examined  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  the 
reexaminists  as  it  is  cf  having  some  one 
tike  a  genuine  look  at  the  proposition 
before  it  is  completely  swallowed  by  the 
Congress  through  being  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

The  State  Department  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  substantially  "in  the  sad- 
dle" now  fcr  many  years — probably  too 
many.    It    has    grown    accustomed    to 
*•  savin?  the  word"  and  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  the  billions. 
This  has  gone  on  and  on  until  now  the 
biUiomus  has  taken  hold — a  very  firm 
hold — on  our  hving.     And  what  has  all 
this  broueht  us^     The  radical  win«  of 
English  socialism  is  now  ready  to  fight  us. 
The  Federal  Government  and  States 
should  rauon  themselves.    Do  not  rely  on 
the  efficacy  of  fiscal  and  credit  controls 
only.    Government  s  demand  for  goods 
and  services  Ls  just  as  effective  as  that 
of  individual  citizens.    Federal  and  State 
Governments    can    do    without    many 
things  now  being  bought  and  used  and 
these  demands  plus  those  of  the  citizen, 
exceeds  supply  and  naturally  inflation 
is  inevitable.     We  cannot  long  consume 
more  than  we  produce  and  for  us  to  try 
to  do  such  a  thing  only  adds  to  the  swol- 
len river  of  inflation:  Dams  erected  by 
the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  pnce  and  wage  fixers 
will  be  washed  out.    Plants  and  men  are 
net  working  full  capacity.    Hours  should 
be  extended  to  at  least  45  hours  per  week, 
without  extended  pay — giving  the  worker 
more  dollars  and  the  people  more  goods, 
and  both  effects  would  protect  the  worker 
from    inflation,   and   provide   a    higher 
standard  of  living. 

Literally  miilicns  cf  our  people  aire  now 
caught  in  the  net  of  destructive  infla- 
tion:  The  buying  power  of  your  savings 
and  current  earnings  grows  less  each 
day.  Government -dictated  low  interest 
rates  prevail :  Federal  debt  expands :  defi- 
cits become  p>ermanent  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment, buying  power  of  ail  the  savings 
of  all  the  pecple  diminishes.  This  is  in- 
flation. How  much  more  of  it  do  we 
want?  Count  your  dollars — then  meas- 
ure their  buying  power. 

The  United  Natior^  Or5ani2ation  now 
faces  a  supreme  test.  Acheson's  State 
Department  has  committed  us  across  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  Socialist  England 
continues  to  appease  Red  China.  If  our 
State  Department  is  to  further  "go 
along"  wxiii  Red  Russia  and  Ch-na  and 
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their  Brltwh  supporters,  then  we.  who 
believe  m  a  two-party  system  must  con- 
•olidate  our  strenxth  and  leadership  and 
ivotect  the  United  States  from  further 
disint<«r«Uoo.  TT^ls  is  the  opportunity 
and  reaponslbiUty  of  the  present  leader- 
ah:p  of  the  new  Con«reaa. 


T^t  Intfrnal  Seturky  Act— 3 


EXTENSION  OF  RirlMARKS 

'  > 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSEWTATIVKS 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr  BIEMUXER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  am  pleajed 
to  present  the  third  of  a  series  of  edito- 
rials from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the 
Internal  Security  Act  The  following 
editorial  appeared  on  October  28 
The  iKTXBNAt,  Stcuimr  Act— 3 

emu  la  the  third  of  »*veral  editorials  dU- 
cuMing  th*  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  th« 
•o-cftlled  ll.'Carriin  anll-Comtnunlat  bill  ) 

Law  enlorcement  and  Intelligence  experts 
contend  that  the  requirement  ot  the  Internal 
•ecurlty  act  of  1950  that  all  CommunUta  be 
required  to  register  Is  undesirable  Even 
If  w*  MBume  that  they  are  mUtaken.  there  la 
grav*  doubt  that  the  law  can  be  made  to 
work 

The  purpo««  of  the  law  U  to  tag  all  Com- 
munUta  as  "unclean"  as  a  warning  to  all 
Americana.  Its  the  old  plan  of  ••belling  the 
ait  ■'  What  method  does  the  law  provide  for 
dome  the  "belling^"?  It  provides  a  rather 
futile  and  endle«a  game  of  tag  In  which  the 
quarry,  when  he'«  about  to  be  caught,  sud- 
denly disappears  Into  thin  air. 

Baaplte  the  law.  not  one  Communist  c« 
Oommuntst  organization  had  re^utered  up  to 
the  deadline  la«t  Monday.  The  Attorney 
General  now  becomes  "It  "'  He  la  charged 
with  going  before  the  subversive  activities 
control  board— an  agency  appointed  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  Presldent^wlih  evidence, 
wltnesaes.  and  p»-oof  that  persona  he  knows 
to  be  Communl.n  are  Communists  in  fact 

Mgumf  the  Attorney  General  proves  hla 
MM  to  the  Bofird.  The  persons  named  can 
carry  the  deculon  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  If 
the  court  upholds  the  Board  ruling,  the  case 
CATi  be  »p{>ealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 

There  are  an  estimated  55,000  CommunUts 
In  the  United  States.  Under  the  law  the 
Attorney  General  will  have  to  start  action 
l^(alDst  all  who  are  known  If  they  do  not 
r«fUter.  The  administrative  Job  of  handling 
those  thousands  of  cases  will  bury  the  Board 
In  an  impoestble  Job. 

The  National  Labor  Rrlatlons  Board  has 
only  one  or  two  thousand  cases  before  It  in 
a  year  In  1949  the  Board  reported  It  wis 
takintt  4A4  days,  or  miire  than  15  muntlis. 
to  miike  a  deculon  In  an  average  case  With 
25  to  50  times  as  many  cases — and  more  dif- 
ficult legal  evidence  to  asseaa— the  Subver- 
alvea  Control  Bo«rd  would  undoubtedly  have 
A  much  longer  average. 

Appeals  to  the  ccurt  at  appeals  take  from 
61,  to  40  months,  with  an  average  of  17 '-i 
months  Tlie  Supreme  Court  takes  longer. 
Svainped  as  they  will  be  by  the  CommuikUt 
tain,  the  courts  cua  hardly  maintain  their 
prvMnt  records. 

Altogether  thla  adds  up  to  more  than  4 
years  for  an  av«-age  Ubor  case  carried 
through  the  B>.iard  and  the  courts.  With 
known  ability  to  use  legal  inslrumenu 


of  delay  tl*«  CommunUts  can  certainly  run 
each  caae  well  beyond  the  4-year  average 

Certainly  If  the  CommunUts  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  Nations 
security  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long 
to  put  them  behind  bars. 

And  what  of  the  day  that  the  organization 
U  found  to  t>e  ConvmunUt  and  ordered  by  the 
highest  court  to  regUter?  If  It  operates  like 
Communut  groupe  In  the  past.  It  will  be 
found  to  have  dissolved  Into  thin  air  long 
lu  membership  '^'111  be  found  in  an 
)iu  looking  new  organization  long 
the  final  determination  by  the  courts. 
Then  the  legal  machinery  will  have  to  be 
put   Into  gear   again — with   the   same   result. 

The  law  in  this  respect — and  many  expert 
lawyers  have  testified  to  It— U  unworkable, 
cumbersome,  and  ridiculous.  It  can  no  more 
curb  the  Communist  menace  than  a  Com- 
munist can  openly  thumb  hU  nose  at  Stalin. 


How  Close  Ii  Socialism  in  America? 
EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

,F    CONNKTIi  rr 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1.  1950 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  has  called  to  my  at- 
tentx  1  a  newspaper  cllppins  which  pur- 
portedly quoted  from  a  public -assistance 
report  issued  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  The  clipping  inferred  that  lan- 
guage in  that  report  indicated  the  desir- 
ability of  the  '•socialized  state  " 

To  satisfy  myself.  I  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  report  in  question  and  found  tnat 
the  language  contained  in  one  sentence 
could  have  no  other  construction  placed 
upon  it.     I  quote  as  follows: 

Social-security  and  publlc-aasUtance  pro- 
grams are  a  basic  eMentlal  for  attainment  of 
the  socialized  state  envisaged  in  democratic 
ideology,  a  way  of  life  which  so  far  has  been 
realized  only  in  slight  measure 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency.  Oscar  Ewmg.  is  a  contro- 
versial figure  In  Government  who  has 
often  denied  allegatioris  that  he  has 
propagandized  for  socialistic  measures. 
Mr.  Oscar  Ewing  is  the  person  who  would 
administer  any  national  health  plan 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  Perhaps  the 
language  included  In  this  report  points 
up  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  author- 
ize a  sweeping  and  bureaucratic  health 
plan  which  would  be  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 

I  append  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 

addressed  to  Mr.   Ewlng  rtxjuesting  an 

explanation  of  the  language  used  m  the 

report. 

NovxMBca  30.  1950. 

Hon    OacAB  Ewino, 

Admini.ntrator,  Federal  SecurUy  Agency, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

DzAB  Mb.  Ewing  There  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  Public  Aaslstance  Report  No. 
8.  entitled  "Common  Human  Needs. •"  The 
report  is  Intended  as  "an  InterpreUtlon  foe 
staff  In  public  assistance  agencies'  and.  as 
such,  has  undoubtedly  been  given  wide  dis- 
tribution throu);hout  local  and  state  social 
agencies. 

Both  the  foreword  axul  the  introduettoa  of 
this  booklet  give  credence  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  U  an  authortaed  project  of  the 


Federal  Security  Agency,  which  had  been 
closely  scrutinized  by  responsible  persons  In 
the  AdmlnUtratlon. 

Upon  reading  the  report  In  lu  entirety  I 
was  astounded  to  note  on  page  57  under 
the  chapter  enUtled  "Adulthood  and  GUI 
Age."  the  following  sentence  'SocuU  —- 
curlty  and  public  assUtance  programs  are  a 
baste  essential  for  attainment  of  the  social- 
ized State  envtaaged  In  democratic  ideolofy, 
a  way  of  life  which  so  far  has  been  real- 
ized only  in  slight  measure  " 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  citizens 
Of  America  do  not  envisage  the  esUblUh- 
ment  of  a  "soclalUed  sUle "  nor  do  they 
desu-e  It.  In  any  event,  I  deem  it  improper 
for  an  adminlaWMtea  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  illMiBittutt  material  which 
wou!d  Indicate  that  the  socialization  at 
America  U  a  natural  sequence  to  the  ee- 
tablUhment  of  a  social-security  pro^vm. 
It  U  clearly  understood  that  the  Congreaa 
which  authorized  a  socUl-securlty  program, 
and  following  Congresses  which  adopted  lib- 
eralizing amendments,  had  no  such  Inten- 
tion. 

r  am  deeply  duturbed  by  the  ImpllcaUons 
of  the  quoted  language  from  an  official  doc- 
ument Issued  through  your  agency,  and 
w  mid  appreciate  receiving  a  report  as  to  the 
origin  and  intention  of  the  excerpt. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamks  T   Pattexsow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Internal  Security  Act — 7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIBS 

Friday.  December  1, 1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  the  seventh  of  a  series  of 
editorials  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  the  internal  security  act  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  on  October  31: 

THI  INTDINAL  SKTCaTrT  ACT — 7 

(This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  editorials 
discussing  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
the  so-called  McCarran  antl-CommunUt 
bUl  ) 

Experience  Is  bearing  out  the  prediction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  of  Immigration  au- 
thorities and  of  the  State  Department  that 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  would  throw 
an  iron  curtain  aroiuid  the  United  States. 

The  vague  and  broad  provUtons  of  the  bill 
automatically  l)ar  from  the  Uilted  States 
anyone  who  was  ever  afflllated  with  the 
Communist  or  other  totalitarian  party  of  any 
foreign  government.  The  ban  U  subject  only 
to  lt>e  right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  give 
special  permission  for  temporary  entry. 
Each  case  must  be  taken  up  with  the  At- 
torney General  individually.  Each  exempted 
ca:ie  and  his  action  must  be  reported  by  han 
In  detail  to  Congress. 

What  has  happened^  Ellis  Island  Is  flllMl 
with  foreign  visitors  awaiting  the  Attorney 
General  s  decision  on  whether  they  are  to 
be  admitted.  The  State  Department  hAS 
been  forced  to  order  all  of  Its  oOclals  all  orer 
the  world  to  suspend  passport  visas  and  re- 
check  them  to  make  sure  people  who  plan 
to  visit  here  never  w«ra  aShated  with  a  to- 
laUtarten  party 

Wbftl  doM  afflllatlon  mean?  It  meant, 
for  Prtedrlch  Outda.  ao-year-oid  Austnaa 
pianist,  memberslxtp  In  the  Hitler  youtb 
movement  when  he  waa   10  years  of  a(at. 
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like  every  other  G^rmAn  youngster. 
to   belong    to    uae    c:     err.en-.    to    e'.    to 
That  waa  lua  oc^j  p.^.--.c.pa-..c  ui 
Tet  he  wms  barred  .'-         -.    -     i.:id 
abl:  to  keep  a  Camefie  Hx:  ^    .  -.-  •-.- 
St  only  becaaae  the  Attorz^^  Ck&eral 
apijroval  for  a  t-day  stay. 
It  OMaat  tar  Iftv.  FsiliMe  BarMert.  3k.  aa 
ItaiUMi  opara  atavar.  atfanilinee  at  a  Faant 

«^  v*A^  ^^1^^^  ae^^^«dt«^ 
B  XlMf  WMBT  ■BBDOM. 

R  naaaa  tSiat  anyone  who  cwar  eaac  for 
the  Comauailata.  the  Kazu.  tlM  yaertta.  ean- 
BOt  eoae  here  and  sing  because  to  perform 
osdcr  thoae  wglnni  It  vac  nerewnry  U>  ba- 
locg  to 
or  nninna 

It  means  that  adentiMU. 
and  othera  who  lived  tuidar  totalitarian  gt^v- 
emments  canaoC  bring  tbctr  gaolua  to  na. 
It  Ttuinan.  tn  lUa  Coralgn  paUcy 
tn  8aB  Vtanctaco,  railed  upon  Boa* 
sta  to  Uft  the  Iron  oirtalii  aad  permit  the 
free  eirhanfa  of  taformatkaei  and  Ideas.  That 
baa  alwaya  bean  tlw  American  way.  But  it  la 
no  kmgcr  tha  Amn%nn  way  under  the  in- 
ternal security  ad. 

How  we  have  oar  own  tzan  curtatn — and  :t 
wtll  ptagne  ts  until  Oiinn—  anwnrti  tiie 
law  that  created  It. 


Dluerencej  on  Far  Eastern  Policy 


EXTENSTON  OF  REiL\RKS 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

CF   CHIC 

IN  THE  EOCSS  OF  RSPRiSEN-rATIVES 

Fnday,  December  1. 1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
here  is  ne'O's  wh:ch  should  interest  every 
c'.tizen  of  the  Uru:«i  States.  In  Ne'ws- 
week's  November  T7  isstie  appears  the 
f  oUcwing : 

TTie  Kir»aR  war  tegan  paying  Its  fattest 
dividends  to  Russia  laft  week  Urutv  en 
Korea  betvacn  the  Uai'^ed  States  and  i:j 
chimt  western  allies  ttateatcneil  to  *"'"»**»^  on 
tba  Issue  of  policy  iwai'^  Bed  Cblna^  T^e 
at  the  nv  cft  a  CTitneap  Com- 
may  prceoke  the  ahcw- 


Wcrae  still,  dtfferenccs  on  far  eastern  p-:  Hoy 
showed  some  al(Ba  of  threater.inii  western 
uni:y  In  the  Atlantic  workL  Titi^  *.v?  i^m- 
on&trated    by    an    Uli— tnarliit,    incident    in 


Thla 


fef  tha 

tta 


w<i8  tied  in  with  the  old 
Labcr  Party's  left  win^ 
OQ  the  government. 
Ita  Iniei  iiattmial  sigalfleKMea  wae  ttiereby 
(Cacoonted  but  It  did  show  dlsturtUnc  under- 
IjlBf  curracta.  It  occurred  when  (our  Amer- 
ican carraapondanta  were  told  eatagorlcally 
by  aouroaa  withla  the  Brttlah  Catatnet  that 
baoause  of  alarm  oeer  the  far  eastern  sltaa- 
tlOB  and  the  raartaaaaent  race  in  Europe,  the 
%"•**»■*  fOMcaaHBi  would  renounce  any 
further  Amert^ua  illltary  aid  and  hence- 
forrtx  arm  only  wttlun  It*  own  me»ns 

This  Informauon  was  cabled  to  Newsweek 
by  ttt  LoDdoB  buraao.  Hewsweek  inctnxted 
Its  Washington  bureau  to  checiL  with  the 
Stata  Oapartmant.    Tlie  nawa  caused  c.  n- 

VM  tBiaatflntrty  dUpatchad  to  t^e  rni'.ed 
States  Embassy  tn  Loodon.  The  £mb;i:>£y 
was  ^rc&Uy  concerned  since  U  was  av^r« 
of  a  gnawing  Britisii  straaa  on  partnership 
In  ftnaadi^  ^»i*w»i^  rearmament. 

got  m  t^.>uch  with  the 
Ooaernmer.t  and  oCjtAined  an  c:5ciil 
that  ar.y  decisicu  had  been  taien  to 
laaouace  American  miaLary  assistance. 
The  Kmb*j«y  ii„'ormed  ii\e  Jtate  Department 
i*i^  wev«.  e:id  tua:  Uie  denial  couid  be  taken 


In  ?vxJ  fa;tn.     But  It  underlined  the  serl- 

..  :.-iJ     r  -..-.■•  left  »-ia^  t^or*.  to  intpi-.se  Its 
■y-.r-      MtndaT  l>-r-::  ;n  ojactally  ann:'ir.ced 

Tfc»     *Tr«>-r.»     2":*ude    en    reirr-.intert 

».-  -^     -    -    -<v— ^/-.^     ^r  '  ■  " '-*     ^*    ♦*-«    '»'*    x' "  J    "^  f 

.      ,      ^  ^    p  -  »♦  ^      '-  *  * ,  •  *fc>     '^  ':     ^  ■  '-     ^  ^ .  "     '*  "T 

.'     •    -    .    r-       .-       ?-^      ..-.. -,-.^      _ej,  j^.  east- 

t".  ..--,,---, ,  rlYtit  to  ex- 

....  ..    .••      7-.  x-ilj  Tr.- .-'    -hg  OBgan 

c .  .,*.  ■  ^,.  ij.^  i  I wdlcvcrv  T -  '' "^ 

eral  MaeArthtir  had  defied  taatnaetlo 
tb*  VTI  aad  tne  Unttad  StaMa  tn  ordertz^ 
adrances  to  the  IfHMtarlMi  bortfer.  The 
itaqaehly  eooMrvsttrt  Loadon  Daily  Mbil 
an  Um  tarrtbte  dagger  at  an- 
c*.>ter  world  war  ill  mlmaiig  ta  Korea,  and  tt 
n^Btted  MKATthtir^  brgadtof  mtnif  tc- 

The  Daily  llaU  ysaracd  for  tha  blaa^ng  cf 
a  ba2flr  atata  cowKtng  the  Maachorian  fron- 
IB  tha  Hooaa  cf 
tte«  tha 

rtant^y  bear  tn  rntnd  tha  gnat  '-•.-  "^--e 
of  not  beeommg  too  mneh  ptened  i  -> -.  m 
Cnma. 

Prom  Lord  SalMiary.  one-  -r. >>'  •-iirtar.t 
to  Anthony  Bten  tn  tha  F-r:  •  •"  ^  -  and 
now  Cuuaeiiattra  leader  m  -:e  H  ;-"  cf 
Lcrds.  cwo&t  a  ■aintt  the  Bntish  c--         "~M 

tts  UN 


attack    beyond    tha 
border.    He  advocated  laaeing  a 
In    Worth    Korea    usoeeupladbT    ITnlted 
foroes.     T!ien     SaBabfary     recczn- 
that   -ar.ctlier  effort     •     •     •     te 
•     •     :o   reach  a  settleaBeBt.  or 
aort  of  modus  Ttvendi,  with 

How  couM  the  United  States  avoid  a  head- 
limg  fffrnwrt^Hi  with  Its  chief  alUee?  The  State 
DilivtaKBta  txzkder  hicxaas&ig  fire  from  the 
Tlctorioua  tttpnUOKMUt,  wonld  probably  dcd 
tt  pcdttlcally  lw|wallifc  to  ga  aa  far  aa  the 
Brttlsh  wanted  ta  aaakhig  a  deal  with  t>te 
Chinese  Reds.  Far  tbm  monect.  therefore, 
Lnited  States  diLLotnary  walked  aoftiy.  A 
United  Nations  debate  on  Forflaoea  was  post- 
poned At  Amer-.caii  r^-;t;est  Pres-ier.:  Trt:- 
r,±-  cCcuillT  assured  the  Ch-'neac  -that  we 
hivt  never  at  any  tlHN  tBtartalDCd  a^y  in- 
tettlcn  to  carry  hostflttlea  tnto  China  "  tec- 
re-.wy  of  State  Acheaoo  atrcaaed  that  e^err- 
\r.:r.z  txsssible  mtist  be  d<xie  to  disabuse  the 
Cr.inese  cf  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
:..icl  any  ulterior  desijrns  en  Mancntiria 

The  C^.l^*se  repijed  to  t^e  Presicir-nt   and 

t;te    -.'■•=  .iry    with   the    usual    vituperation 

\.-..e.-.ca  had  lied  and  wnaahert  her  way 

5'urces  carefully  cirevtatod  a  story  ttat  the 
Ctinefe  CtxnmnalBta'  drierarion  was  brlng- 
Inst  with  n  terma  to  settle  the  Par  E.^tern 
crisis.  Ttiese  terms  Involved  creation  of  a 
buffer  aone  tn  Borth  Koreft  and  tlie  end  of 
AmerlcaB  itoagmMkm  of  and  aid  to  Chiang 
Kal-«hek.  At  'he  same  tlma  the  Chi'-e^e  were 
suppoaed  to  bf  planning  to  pour  rr  r-  and 
man  lliiiiwaiiilii  a  voltmteers  Into  Kor:^a  to 
convince  the  United  States  that  it  e:  ::l  r  had 
tc  make  a  aeCtlement  or  face  endless  «  .r 

But  the  stakes  at  Lake  Success  had  tf  cctne 
tlgber  than  even  settlement  of  the  Krrean 
W?.r  Ttie  Wert  facrd  the  greatest  test  oi  Its 
='-iidin'7  against  Commtmist  force  and  Com- 

n-.inis'  wiles  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  Wat. 

Mr  Speaker,  indications  are  that  Tru- 
man and  Achescn  are  now  strivini;  hard 
to  resolve  the  catasu-ophic  bluiider  of 
Kcrea  to  suit  the  Socialist  Government 
cl  Great  Britain.  U  they  do  not  succeed 
In  this,  will  England  come  in  on  our  side 
Ox  will  she  turn  her  back  on  us? 

What  more  than  this  is  needed  to  cause 
the  United  States  to  pull  up  in  Europe? 


TIm  Ifi!erBAl  Secar^  Ad-  -5 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILIXR 


L\  TH£  HOC-fl  C¥  Ei:?a£SE-Vr.%Tr»'E3 

T'-i.'sd::-,.  S'verriter  30.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER     Mr  Speaker,  under 

5<:.-.ve  '0  --x'.r.:*  rz"  renarics  I  am  pleased 

::."._Ls  r./m  il'.e  M.lviauicee  Jcurr..il  ca 

:..-  !r,:-rr..;.l  Srcu:.:y  Act      Pee  Icllow- 

■jz.^   e<L.^r.3J.   appeared   on   October   23: 

Thi  iKTrrv  -1  MTT-rstrrr  .\ct — 5 


.~.e  r-i'-i  :.  a  s^z'-ts  c:  ec.  •Tt.i.s 
.—  l:-er:-.^:  S^cur^-y  Art  I  iJi:, 
the  sc-called  McCarran  ami-Ccmmt^nlst 
bill.) 

Under  a  w.tcii-hunting  su-versiT<a  con- 
trol board  and  Attcmey  General,  or  a  beard 
and  Attorney  Gen?ra.;  with  cut  a  high  sense 
cr  civil  Uberuea.  the  Int«-nal  Security  A.-t 
cr  1950  eonld  taoHw  tha  aafeicie  tar  caiim; 
almost  any  i^oop  tn  America  a  Com m unlit 
frcnt. 

CcrrmnaaAat  tkOBta.  wnder  the  law.  are  re- 
quL-ed  to  iinlilm  vtth  ihe  Attcmey  Gen« 
eral  and.  wben  registered,  t.:  m^e-ui  the 
puhac  In  an  cf  their  ncio.  puUicat;-n.  cr 
ctiier  propaganda  that  :ney  are  Ccmmui-ist 
c- ^anlnaitana. 

What  ara  the  te^  for  a  Communist  front 
tinder  the  law?  The  tests  are  thes-e  The 
extent  to  wluch  Communl^jt^  centre:  an 
crgaBBBtkB.  tha  «-  :  •  -^t.-t  c  ~- 
nsTiniats  cactrlbtrte  r-  -.-=  f:.i--...:  5tir-  ~rr 
the  extent  to  whkrii  ::  rentier?  act. v. tie*  .:: 
Ccinni'.iniJit  action  irrc -ps.  and — cow  this 
is  like  source  cf  danirer  —  tne  extent  tc  whicn 
:t£  pcucy  stands  coincide  wlUi  Communist 
poiicy. 

In  the  cpuiicn  ci  such  men  as  Senator 
P\rt.  Dcrci-»s  i  Democrat.  Elii-.cu  Senator 
EjTrs  ilmtrvat  Deniccrat.  Tennesset?  > .  and 
Senator  EatwysT  Lch^a^c  lEeniccrit,  ?f?w 
Y-'rk  .  an  un5:ruruio'..is  a'*cmey  ecreral 
c  u:d  brand  as  a  C ■■mrv.ir.ist  :rcnt  any  or- 
t:  i._z..»t.-; :;  -.hat  cyp'jsed  the  Ma.ryna.1  plan. 
ECA.  ti: :  >'  nn  At. antic  Pur-  arm^-  aid  to 
Eur,  pe.  ana  prewar  aid  t.:  K-rca.  The  Com- 
n:uzust.s  cpp-jse  a-i  tnese  •.n:;u'-«  ^onie  of 
these  things  ar?  opposed  iry  T.-.n^us  Asaer- 
Ican  rroups — includme  seme  ccPiservatlve 
seententi  of  the  Bfcuhlican  Party  W  ud 
that  maie  these  ^ruys  in  the  Rept;b'.ic«n 
Party  Conin-. unlit  ir-^nts? 

Many  labor  and  ct:;er  croups  contin-a-.y 
figh:  f.:r  civi:  liberties.  FTPC   public  housing. 

r..-'.i  ?^  .^e  -p  :■-  m  :;-.>:. r  r-"-pt-.<led  ■r.-ere't 
In  the  wcrkineman.  These  civu-rizh-^ 
Ideas  are  c  ".".luistic  to  a  eood  many 
S^uttern  Sr.  .r.  --  Many  cf  the  prcposed 
vre-iare  rr  cTa.— s  irg-j^d  '.n  Washi-.rtcn — 
the  Br:\r.r.:i:-.  p.^r..  health  insurance,  and 
{■♦her? — are  trar.-.;M  s.5  (^mrnunistic  and 
Bteos  '"ward  t'-talt'.^."'-  - "  2  ^vernment  by  eon- 
8"rT-ative  opp-T^r.ts  W^-j'd  that  ma.!--?  se'- 
ments  cf  the  Democratic  Party  Communist 
fronts? 

It's  posclhle.  C^r-.-i'.r.'7  st-cn-rr  and  fust 
as  ridiculous  lnterp.'r-?-icr.~  _'  laisr  were 
used  by  the  Fedjr..:..r.i  -?.):.' :i  -lie  al.ien  and 
scditicn  act  w^^i  l-v  Tli^y  convicted  Re- 
pubi-cans  who  had  dene  nc thing  more  than 
oppose  Federa:.sT  lecislatisn.  Certainly 
some  of  the  Red-hu:.;  .is...vii.e6  of  tne 
Afworney  GeneriU  alter  Wor^d  War  I  were 
Just   a.i   ?reat   perversi.ns  of   t.ie  i&w. 

It  is  not  en-Ugh  to  state,  aa  supportera 
of  the  new  law  contend,  tnat  such  mterpreta- 
tiona  are  net  the  intent  cf  the  law.  They 
are  posfiiole  under  tne  law.     To  have  them 
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bappen — no  matter  whether  Uter  court  de- 
culon«  right  false  JnterpretaUoni  or  i.oi — 
would  bring  irreparable  injury  to  lnnc<ent 
people. 

ThU  whole  buelnesi  of  proving  an  organ- 
teation  a  ConununUt  front  by  legal  pro- 
ceeeea  poM«  an  impoeelbie  task.  It  Involves 
proving  what  men  think.  How  can  «uch 
an  lllualve  thing  be  proved  when  It  Is  dlflJ- 
cult  in  criminal  eourta  of  law  to  prove  such 
relatively  concrete  things  as  what  men  did? 

The  poMlbllity  or  being  branded  as  a 
Communist  front  would  be  a  further  deter- 
rent to  liberty.  It  would  tend  to  mak*  In- 
dividuals and  groups  fearful  of  ezpretislng 
any  Ideas — In  any  Instance — that  could  be 
Interpreted  to  parallel  Communist  propa- 
ganda. It  would  bring  timidity  of  expres- 
item  and  thought  to  a  nation  which  was 
(ouZMled  on  lma«lnative  and  courageouji  ex- 
pf— iton  and  thought. 


Flath 


ead  Lake 


V/iJ!  Not  Be  Raised 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.A.RKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    Mt'NHN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV13 

Friday.  December  1.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFUXD.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  November,  while  I 
was  In  Montana.  I  heard  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to  raise  the 
level  of  Flathead  Lake.  On  Monday, 
Novemt)er  6.  in  a  radio  address.  I  made 
the  following  statement: 

In  the  last  few  days  1  have  t>een  receiving 
word  from  Kallspell  that  the  rumors  going 
around  in  the  Flathead  are  that  If  the  Demo- 
crats are  elected — I  suppose  that  means  me— 
that  Flathead  Lake  will  be  raised  50  Teet. 
This  Is  an  outmgeoua  falsehood  because  the 
people  In  the  Flathead  know  the  aght  we 
had  to  save  the  lake  In  1943;  know  that  the 
Hungry  Horse  Is  assurance  and  lnsur;ince 
that  the  lake  will  not  be  tampered  with 
again;  know  that  I  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  I  would  never  allow  such  a  thing  to 
happen  under  any  circumstances.  I  have 
never  lied  to  the  people  of  Montana  and 
when  I  give  you  an  assurance  you  can  de- 
pend on  the  fact  that  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  Fiathead  Lake  will  not  be  tam(>ered 
with.  I  repeat.  Flathead  Lake  wU'.  net  be 
tampered  with. 

On  Wednesday.  November  8.  I  came 
acrcss  some  more  information  to  tlie 
effect  that  statements  had  been  .pub- 
lished as  follows: 

But  don't  think  that  operaUoo  Ralae-Plat- 
head-Lake  Is  forgotten. 

Aiul  again: 

But  Saturday  afternoon,  a  group  of  pub- 
llc-spU-lted  citlaens  came  to  us  with  con- 
crete evidence.  Ivldence.  which  In  our  opin- 
ion proves,  there  la  a  movement  afoot  to  raise 
Fathead  Lake.  Some  of  these  cltUens  are 
DemixraU,  some  Republicans.  But  the  evi- 
dence they  presented  U  strong  and  powerful. 
Here  to  the  evidence: 

1.  About  a  years  ago  the  Bonneville  I\  wer 
Administration  surveyed,  purchased  the  land 
(or  and  built  the  power  transmission  line 
t&rouftl  the  lower  valley  (this  line  sh>>w-n  on 
uap  above  by  aolld  line).  LcKit  at  thi.s  line 
and  It  will  show  you  It  follows  the  shortest. 
stralghteat  patii  from  Soniers  to  Hungry 
Bone  Dam. 

S.  But  a  BonnevlUe  Power  Admlntatrttlon 
Wlflimi  liiQ  crew  has  for  the  paat  several 
4laya  been  surveying  a  relocation  of  the  |Miwer 
lUae  along  the  hi^  ground  siilriuig  the  foot- 


hUIs  west  of  Kallspell.  (Shown  on  the  map 
above  by  the  broken  lines.) 

3.  The  local  bead  of  the  Bonneville  office 
•aid  late  yesterday  afternoon  the  new  path 
for  the  relocated  power  line  would  be  6 
miles  longer  than  the  lower  valley  route. 

Bonnevlfle  engineers  estimate  the  coat  of 
the  new  line  at  •80,000  per  mile,  which  In- 
creases the  co«t  over  the  lower  valley  line 
■ome  •400.000.  But  this  la  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  extra  coet. 

The  Bonneville  office  said  It  has  not  in- 
cluded the  coet  of  any  of  the  land  neceaeary 
for  the  new  foothills  route.  This  meana  a 
strip  of  land  at  least  18  miles  long  and  250 
feet  wide  must  be  purchased.  And  what 
else?  Bonneville  must  buy  all  the  houses, 
farm  bulldlnits  and  bualneaaes.  etc  .  lying  In 
the  path  of  the  new  hlgh-grcund  route. 

And  again: 

Why  Is  Bonneville  abandoning  Its  existing 
water-level  route  through  the  Lower  Valley? 

Why  If  this  was  a  good  route  2  years  ago 
after  a  careful  survey  to  It  no  longer  satls- 
fsctory? 

Why  to  Bonneville  willing  to  spend  a  for- 
tune In  order  to  get  Its  new  line  on  higher 
ground  along  the  foothills? 

Why?  Because  the  Government  planners 
know  something  that  we  don't  know  They 
may  know  that  the  raising  of  Flathead  L«ake 
Is  In  the  picture  for  the  Immediate  future. 

And  again: 

And  facts  they  are.  Ask  Victor  Guest. 
Ask  H.  G.  Ferguson.  Ask  Harold  Hebert. 
Ask  Ray  Lincoln.  A-^k  Eddie  Nordtome.  Ask 
Dan  Highland.  Ask  Harry  Ross.  Ask  S. 
Redmond.  Aak  them  if  Bonneville's  engi- 
neers have  not  been  busy  as  bees  surveying 
the  new  high-ground  route. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  It.  Drive  out  and 
see  where  this  line  Is  going,  talk  to  these 
men  and  learn  for  yourselves  why  some  of 
them  came  into  the  Inter  Lake  worried 
about  tnelr  property  and  buslnesaes  and 
a£ked  for  help. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to'  Wash- 
ington. I  contacted  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration— brought  these  remarks 
to  iheir  attention  and  told  them  I  want- 
ed a  definite  answer  to  the  questions 
raised  On  November  14  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  mess.Tze  which  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Paul  J  Raver.  Administrator  of  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  to  Mr  J.  J. 
Mansan.  area  manager  at  Kallspell, 
Moat.,  which  roads  as  follows: 

PlesLse  Inlorm  any  persons  interested  In  or 
doubtful  about  the  matter  that  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  AdmintoUation  has  no  plans  for 
raising  the  storage  level  of  Flathead  Lake 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
knows  of  no  such  plans  by  any  Government 
agency,  either  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  without  It.  Since  1943.  when 
such  a  proposal  lirst  came  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  AdminUtratlons  attention,  we  have 
been  opposed  to  raising  the  level  oX  Flathead 
Lake. 

On  November  27  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  which  states  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  the  proposed 
new  route  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  not  a  part  of  a  plan  to  re- 
vive the  long-deXunct  proposals  to  raise 
the  level  of  Flathead  Lake  and  that  siKh 
an  assertion  is  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  I  am  Indeed  sorry  that  false 
statements  conceminjf  the  raisins  of 
Flathead  Lake  have  been  circulated  in 
Flathead  County  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  State  of  Montana.  I  am  stating 
for  the  record  oo  the  baalg  of  the  infor- 
mation sent  to  me.  that  Bona«vlIle  Pow- 
er Admlniairatiou  has  no  plans  to  raise 


the  storage  level  of  Flathead  lake;  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
knows  of  no  such  plans  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  either  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  without  it  and  that 
since  1943  when  such  a  prc'.XMal  first 
came  ti  the  Bonneville  Power  Admir.is- 
trations  attention,  it — the  I3onneville 
Power  Administration — has  been  op- 
posed to  raising  the  level  of  Flathead 

I  Wish  to  state  also  for  the  I^icoid  on 
the  basis  of  information  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Fiaver.  Administrator  of  the 
B-^nneville  Power  Administration,  that 
-the  recent  statements  In  the  Kallspell 
press  that  the  proposed  new  route  is 
part  of  a  plan  to  revive  the  lorn; -defunct 
proposals  to  raise  the  level  of  Fiathead 
Lake  are  without  any  foundation **  I 
wish  to  state  also  in  my  o»n  behalf 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Mans- 
field Act.  PubUc  Law  329.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  H.  R.  3570.  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  Hun?ry  Horse  Dam.  was 
to  give  assurances  that  Flathead  Lake 
would  not  be  tampered  with  again  and 
to  furnish  insurance  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe would  never  face  the  !>eople  of 
Montana  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  state  that  under  nc  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  w.U 
Flathead  Lake  ever  he  tampe-ed  with 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  uranimous 
consent  granted  me  by  the  Hoi.se.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  poir.t  in  my  remarks. 
a  letter  dated  November  24.  1950.  from 
Eh-.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administraticn.  to  me 
and  also  a  memorandum  from  tbte  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  iesftnen 
to  its  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Sc^ultz,  de- 
scribing the  line-location  problem  near 
Kallspell  and  detailing  the  fartors  be- 
hind Its  decision  and  the  sa\*irgs  which 
will  accrue  to  the  Government  and  its 
customers  through  the  change  in 
routing: 

Vhuui  Srarts 
DFj»A«TMSirr  OF  thi  iJtrBsam. 
BONirxvuxx  Powxa  AoMim.sTBA'noi*. 
Portland.  Oreg  .  Sovembrr  24,  1959. 
Hon  Max  Mamstixu).  * 

House  of  Brpresentatives. 

Washtn^on.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dcaa  M*.  Ifairsrau):  Tbto  letter  replies 
to  your  recent  request  for  detalle<l  informa- 
tion rezartUng  the  Adminls""-  -^  -  "-•■.ritles 
Is  survtvtn*  a  new  rlght-o!  .■  .au- 

thorized   Bot    Sprln^a-Hutvvr..     i-  :    '- 

kUovolt  trvimatimkm  line  in  the  v 
Kaltopell. 

As  you  know,  we  already  operate  a  115-ktkv 
Tolt  tranamtoaton  lice  from  Kc!t  Dam  to 
Hungry  Bona  which  was  placed  in  service 
about  3  years  ago  The  rwht-of-iray  for  thto 
line  roughly  parallels  the  southwest  shore 
of  Flathead  Lake,  crosses  the  Flathead  River 
b-low  Kallspell.  and  continues  vp  tbt  east 
side  of  the  rtrar  Into  the  Bttngry  Bone  <tam 
site. 

At  tbe  time  thto  tlS-kllovott  lire  was  coo- 
struetad.  «•  were  aware  that  additional 
tranimlsrtnn  capacity  t>etween  Hi  n^ry  Horse 
and  the  remainder  of  the  system  wjuld  fca 
needed  by  the  time  Hungry  Horse  generation 
was  ready  to  be  pUced  on  the  Uc?  Accord- 
ingly, ta— manta  for  tht  Initial  '  15-kilcvolt 
lire  IndvtfK  provtaoa  for  an  add.ticr.al  line 
on  the  same  right-of-way.  ar.d  they  were 
netrotlated  and  purchased  on  tba:  basis. 

At  the  time  the  at>pTe  rigbt-trf-way  waa 
acqtilred.  the  potential  baardi  ot  Wnvy 
spring  runoirs  and  the  iwandettng 
of  the  Flathead  River  were  rar^ully 
sidered  by  our  ez^ineers. 
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■Ions  with  VDcal  people  and  sramlnatUjc  cf 
aortal  maps  «^"^  r^-^^^g  bipoeraphy  they 
"    "    -  --    -  |p^  and  %cxi^.ir'.n^  ccndl- 

steibfUzed       g;ib«eq^ier^t 
caf   the   river    i'dr.z^    hi^ti- 
BotaMy  ta  tbc  sprtnc  <*  i**^ 
m  to  uMitimttii  of 

t    IWIBllillllt   A*    iU- 

kOofblt  ttM.    this  addttkaaal  Itaa;  of 

will  have  to  be  of  beavy 
strQCtkm.  slaee  tt  win 

mama  at  tntcgraJac  U**  Himcry  Borse  plant 
with  tba  raat  at  tbe 
D-irln«  the  piocaas  at 
'  'ir  iHaHnlnt  and 

H-"      jj- Hungry  Bora 

the  Fiathead  Blver  rotjte 

^•d.    A  thoroogh  cxamtnaska  of  tbc  field 

ctecult  be  nfciutad  as  tad  free  from  the 
at  Mfb  water      Ttkey  advised  also 
i  aiUlllisiiT   •174.000   WDOld   be   re- 
U   tba   art0nal   rl^t-aC-i 

for 

datksiM  aiMi  stroctures  in  tbc  portlcaa 
art  fab)«et  to  forthcr  cBcraackncBt  by  the 
ft^er.  ObnoaBty.  there  could  ba  ao  v»t- 
antcc  that  •*•>  thla  iildiliiaial  miwilttgre 
wcckl  obTtats  pvoioBCsd  taunwgtiam.  t£ 
Wm^j  Bocae  output  tmdcr  adverse  bigh- 
vaiv  caodttJoaa.  It  vaa  thai  sf ore  derided 
to  Investigate  attematlve  kxatlooa. 

The  roou  flxaally  se^ctad  and  approrcd 
to  the  vast  of  Canapefl  la  aptta  at 
incth  U  sw««faisty  • 
oC  the 
win  be 
tt  pwaOst  to  «te  Il»-fcno»»ott  Bi 
the  present  lis  to  i<-««T.  Abovt  the 
thto  deciskm 

that  the  Harfcy  Maddne  Co. 
to  bocata  tti  ant  piaat  ximz  Kali^wIL    As 
cvcnta  iMve  tanwd  oat.  the  new  Iccatica  re- 

thla  new  pint  by  taSBJOS  or  mn*. 

w^^te  t^tt  Vta^totf  Oosan^Mat  doaa  oot 

or  savti^  aBOBcy  far  Ms  todostrtal 
,  am  are  taasrestcd  is  prowMtag  for 
■Khod  of  sBTTlee.    Con- 
ttat  aBtatc  at  the  ttaws  we  Uv«  ta. 
It  te  obeto^ty  toqnrtant  to  save  atatcrtels 
to  both  the  txmtaam  and  t:i<* 
^hte  doai  pvpoae  ca- 
bs acbtevad. 

Attached  yoa  wm  And  a  skap  ^ihlcb  com- 
parea  the  kxatkai  at  tte  ijnasnt  drcoxt  witii 
tba  ain--»»*—  it|bt-«(-v*y  for  the  c^-v  —• 
«tft.    Tea  w«  also  flad   a   tBtwct 
to  am  CMtf  T- 
Schotta.   dsaertMac   tfea   Ti^- 


see.  th.is  loc^-standm?  poilcr  beneSrs  net 
csJy  the  farmer  fcu:  results  Ln  ccnsiderabie 
saT-jsaa  tc  the  G-t^emflsetit  by  reducing 
tiLiUai  land  crwts  siid  suiaeeqjei:!  erpeiMll- 
rares    for    reclearlE-?    and    nLuntenance    oC 


r-^-j-.'-wiT 


Smcerely  years. 


P»tTi.  J  Ra 


OcTCEXa  10. 
Chm V  E'Ncr^riTa. 

E-iT..-';     ','     DeT:rt    cad    Ccastractlow. 
H-.ir-j  H^uf'Hct  iplajii  Ut.  Work 
C-ir^  .'74-01. 
cir*.4b 
Xa  Lue   's-.th 

oa  Fr.day.  Septcnribv  SI.  ^« 
;  tosarrey  the 
gry  Horse  Bae  so  that  It 
ctf  the  llS-ftOosott  Baa  at  a  potat  cast  «r 


ground  which  Includes  an  old  river  chaand 
and  flood  area  An  es-:i33ate  was  also  ciade 
of  the  cost  of  prrvid^z  rpeciai  locr.-gs 
tiir^iJirh  *il3  are*  tut  it  was  lound  cneaper 
to  cress  the  115-ki.Tv;;-  line  twice  and  lo- 
cate \he  23i:-ti:.:v:.:  1=.  tiua  sect::!!  c:;  the 
east  rjc  rcpcxi'jt  side  of  the  -ca-th-scu-J:  ccun- 
tT  r',Ad, 

cci«T  ccxi»*aisc?r 

A  tranarrisB:-::  d'^isr:  sectiT.  estlssate  has 
bee-  rr-^-L-  '.  r  th*-  30-rr.:>  sec-.--.  ?r.-ir---.z 
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rUk  an  all -wood  pol*  il5-kUovolt  line  of 
r«l*UT*ly  light  coii»truction.  Another  altrr- 
MtM  would  b«  to  ktt«mpt  to  >p«ed  up  th« 
OefSOrtMA  PalU-HArrry  aMtloo  of  the  2:(0- 
kflOT^t  line  ualnfi  wood  poles  and  apar  arms. 
•B  U  could  be  u»e»-  for  tnitlal  US-ktlovolt 
nrrtce.  However,  thu  would  be  a  charg* 
from  the  crlgmal  line  de»i?n  which  cc-n- 
trmpUtcd  light  ateel  for  higher  dependa- 
bility and  better  ultimate  economy.  Lnlesa 
w^  bear  othervtae  from  your  oOoe.  we  vtU 
a.-aume  that  the  Harvey  Co.  wtU  prorldr  a 
temporary  US-kllorolt  line. 

RiciL«aD  T.  Stktxms. 
4Mtstan(   CHiff.   Brancfi   o/   Design 
mnd  ConatrHctUm, 


Ame''ic»n  Policy  m  Korfa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or   OKLlMDMA 

IS  TJIE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Friday.  December  1  tlegtslattve  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  >.  1950 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Prwldcnt.  I  ask 
linaiilinou5  conxent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcono  an  article 
entitled  "Wisdom  Can  Win  "  written  by 
Erain  D  Canham.  and  pujltitwd  In  Ui« 
Chrl.ttian  Science  Monitor  of  lfof«mbcr 
29    1950 

There  beintf  no  objection,  the  art«cl« 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appeo* 
dlx  of  the  Rcccao.  as  follows: 
WMBOM  Caw  Wiif 
(By  Snrfn  D.  Canham) 

Mankind  facea  the  gniTest  crUis  fine*  the 
end  of  the  8«cond  World  War  United  Na- 
tion* forcea  lad  by  the  United  States  are 
tavolvad  in  war  with  aome  2C0.000  troops 
ot  Communist  China.  Unless  aome  k«nd  of 
agreement  can  be  reached  with  the  Chlneaa 
Communlat  Oovernment.  It  la  apparent  that 
the  UN  forces  In  Korea  will  have  to  be 
heavily  reinforced,  and  will  face  a  long  and 
terribly  difficult  campaign.  While  this  Is 
happenlni?  In  Asia.  It  Is  feared  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  a  free  hand  In 
Xurope.  which  la  Ill-prepared  to  defend  It- 
self aitalnst  aggreaalon. 

IfCAntlme.  at  Lake  Success  the  American 
Oovernment  has  aolemnly  accused  Commu- 
ixlat  China  of  open  and  notorioua  aggression 
and  bas  called  for  a  Security  Council  vote 
eoatfamnlng  this  aggression  and  demanding 
that  it  cease  Red  China's  delegate  at  the 
UN,  former  Oen  Wu  Hstu-chuan  refused  tn 
bis  first  speech  to  reply  to  these  charges  and 
instead  merely  lashed  out  In  Soviet -like  In- 
vective against  the  United  Sutes. 

The  violent  nature  of  Mr.  Wu's  speecb  may 
have  driven  some  UN  members  back  to  sup- 
port of  the  United  Stales  Some  of  them 
had  been  wavering.  Some  of  them  felt  it  was 
raab  for  General  MacArthur  to  launch  an 
offenalve  Just  as  the  Chinese  Reds  were  ar- 
rtvlng  for  talka  ut  the  UN  Others  have  be- 
lieved the  UN  forcea  should  not  have  gone  all 
the  way  to  the  Taiu  River.  They  think  the 
Chines*  never  would  have  entered  the  war  If 
their  own  trontler  had  not  been  touched 
and — In  their  view — threatened  And  still 
other  UN  members  »'erc  a»;alnst  pressing  the 
flight  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parRllel. 
They  believe  we  could  have  restored  the 
Independence  of  South  Korea  without  run- 
ning the  rUk  of  large-scale  war  with  China. 

ThM*  criuclsm*  of  American  policy  have 
been  rumblini?  In  the  Western  European 
capital*,  and  in  India  and  the  Middle  East. 
And  ».>  while  the  UN  may  ultimately  con- 
demn  ChiusM   InterveuUou   in   Korea.   U   U 


still  very  dubious  whether  the  UN  will  au- 
thorize mUttary  acUon  agalnat  Manchuria, 
as  General  MacArthur  Implies  should  be 
done.  There  still  remain  many  who  hope 
the  Chines*  would  accept  a  neutralized 
bonier. 

A  whole  series  of  portentous  questions  face 
the   United  States  and   the   UN 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  to  stabilize  the 
situation  on  the  front.  We  could  not  hop* 
to  ncgotute  with  the  Chinese  or  anylxKly  else 
while  we  are  on  the  run.  More  extensive 
forces  from  other  UN  members  may  well  be 
<l*auuided.  But  If  the  European  members 
Vaea  the  danger  of  aggression.  It  Is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  spare  many  |p»p8  And 
the  flehtlng  In  Indochina  as  well  as  the 
unrest  in  Malaya  Is  making  severe  demands 
on  French  and  British  troops  In  Asia. 

In  any  event,  stabilization  of  the  front  In 
Korea  will  denend  on  the  forcea  on  the  soot. 
One  expert  likens  the  situation  to  the  second 
day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bul?e  In  Europe. 
Then  General  Elsenhower  had  enouj?h  re- 
serves to  turn  the  tide.  Has  General  Mac- 
Arthur  enough  reserves  or  other  advantasces 
to  hold  the  line?  That  U  the  immediate 
question. 

The  next  question,  closely  related.  l» 
whether  General  MacArthur  should  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  the  war  to  Manchuria. 
This  Is  a  problem  of  immense  difficulty.  Th* 
Chinee*  have  carried  the  war  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur— they  are  using  Manchuria  as  prlvl- 
le^f'd  sanctuary  But  to  attack  them  there 
would  c?rtaln;y  bring  on  full-scale  war  with 
Conununlst  China,  which  U  a  vast  quick- 
sand of  military  involvement.  As  long  ns 
there  ts  hop*  of  negotlstUm.  It  Is  certain 
many  UN  members  would  oppose  cnrrylnf 
the  war  to  Manchuria 

It  ts  well  for  the  wlae  citizen  not  to  b* 
•wept  Into  panic  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  II  e  Chinese  carefully  refrnlned  frctn 
Intervening  In  the  conflict  u.iill  their  pwn 
frontier  had  l>cen  reached.  Perhaps  If  we 
stabilize  a  line  back  from  the  trontler  the 
possibility  of  negotiations  would  be  much 
brighter.  Thus.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
th*  outlook  m-ght  chan<'e  again  as  sharply 
as   It   has   chan«;ed   In   recent   dajrs. 

The  great  need  Is  to  do  everything  neces- 
sary but  nothing  rash  cr  foolish  Above 
all.  the  door  should  never  be  closed  to  diplo- 
matic discussions  of  the  problem.  S  -ch  dis- 
cussions can'  be  fruitful.  It  Is  true,  only 
when  they  proceed  from  positions  of 
strength.  But  It  Is  Important  not  to  under- 
estimate  our  own   t>asic  strength. 

It  Is  still  most  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  S.)vlet  Union  Is  quite  satisfied  with  Its 
present  progress  without  precipitating  a 
world  war.  And  the  Chinese,  once  they 
ar*  satisfied  about  their  frontier,  have  really 
no  motive  of  their  own  for  attacking  UN 
forces  They  have  plenty  of  problems  In 
the  Internal  development  of  their  country. 
Formosa  remains  a  problem  Some  Amer- 
ican S-'nators  are  urging  utmost  aid  to 
Chiang  Kal-ahek,  which  Is  the  same  as  ad- 
vocating an  all-out  decl.-tratlon  of  war  on 
the  countless  millions  of  Communist  China. 
But  wisdom  can  solve  this  problem,  too. 

We  should  not  fall  victims  to  our  own 
vlcient  language  and  assume  that  a  world 
war  is  Inevitable.  A  world  war.  m  w*  all 
know,  would  be  a  catastrophe,  and  there 
are  many  ways  of  preventing  It.  One  way — 
the  best  way — la  for  all  of  us  to  do  our  think- 
ing and  acting  as  citlaens  to  prevent  our 
Nation  and  the  UN  from  taking  a  wrong  or 
reckless  step  tn  this  crisis. 

We  are  teetering  on  the  vlge  of  wide-seal* 
war  with  China.  But — despite  the  attacks 
In  Korea— such  a  war  can  stlU  be  limited 
and  reduced  and  prevented.  That  can  hap- 
pen If  fuel  ts  not  poured  on  the  flames  by 
heedless  and  111 -Informed  action. 

W*  in  th*  fre*  w.irld  know  that  our  Inten- 
tions toward  th*  totalitarian  states  are  not 
aggressive  All  we  want  is  the  right  for 
p*opl*  to  deiermltie  their  own  destiny  and 


ultimately  to  Improve  their  own  cocdlilon*. 
W*  have  learned  from  experience  that  thU 
can  best  be  done  under  a  system  which  puts 
man  first  and  the  stale  second.  V^e  have 
learned  that  freedom  can  grow  In  a  society 
where  God  U  worshipped  and  His  law  Is  re- 
spected. We  want  to  give  all  mankind  a 
chance  to  learn  by  experience  that  the** 
things  are  true. 

This  Is  our  true  peace  program,  but  w* 
have  failed  to  convey  it  adequately  v)  otbar 
nations — above  all  to  the  Chinese,  with  whom 
we  have  !o  long  been  linked  by  frli'ndshlp. 
The  111  consequences  of  cu.  breach  i»;lth  the 
Chinese — as  well  as  of  our  many  mls'.akes  In 
the  Far  East  during  the  last  decade—  ire  cow 
coming  home  to  roost.  But  since  our  mo- 
tives are  genuinely  In  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  Asia,  we  can  still  persist  In  the 
taait  of  awakenlni<  them — and  ourselves — to 
the  felly  of  a  g-r.eml  wp.r. 
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IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  R 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln  wa^  a  Member  of  the  thirtkth 
Mulon  of  the  United  States  Con«reaa  and 
served  as  a  Member  of  thl5  Hou^e  of 
Representatives,  of  which  you  and  I  are 
privileged  to  be  Members,  from  March 
4,  1847.  to  March  3.  1849.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  extended 
from  December  6.  1847.  to  August  14, 
1818.  and  the  second  session  extended 
from  December  4.  1848.  to  March  3,  1849. 

On  November  19.  1863.  this  same  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
fl'^ld  delivered  those  words  commonly 
designated  as  the  Octtj'sburg  Speech  or 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 

For  many  years,  m  connection  with 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
had  printed  and  distributed  freely  many 
copies  of  these  immortal  words  by  this 
"citizen  of  the  acr>^s." 

I  know  you,  my  cclleagues.  will  appre- 
ciate this  interpretation  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  as  prepared  for  me  at  my 
request  by  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
much  as  I  do: 

CoNTSMPotAtT  IirrmearrATTow  or  thx 
OrmrssTntc  Acdkkss 

It  Is  now  foursccre  and  7  years  ago  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  by  the  gravealdes  of 
the  Gettysburg  battlefields,  and  spoke  thoa* 
few  lines  beginning  "Fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers  t>rought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  ccnccived  In  liberty. 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  On  that  autumn  day  the 
great  President  spoke  for  but  3  or  3  min- 
ute*: the  main  address  of  the  occasion  was 
given  by  someone  else,  who  took  2  hours. 
The  President's  vole*  was  low.  and  It  Is  said 
that  only  the  first  15  rows  of  the  audlenc* 
could  hear  him — although  they  were  not 
actually  In  rows,  because  everyone  was  stand- 
ing. He  himself  referred  very  modestly  to 
his  own  utterance  as  comp»»-eti  to  the  deeds 
of  "the  brave  men.  living  Cnd  dead,  who 
fought  here  ■*  "The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  It 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here  " 

And  i*t.  In  the  lon»:  reaches  of  time.  It 
may  timrvut  just  the  oUier  way.    The  batu* 
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of  Gettysburg,  pivotal  as  it  Is  In  our  history, 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  Ju*t  one  of 
the  ■  batUes  of  long  ago."  th*  memory  of 
which  grows  dim  as  each  generation  ccmes 
further  away  from  the  event  itself.  This  has 
net  been  tte  fat*  of  the  worda  which  Lin- 
coln said  there.  They  have  been  caught  up 
In  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  NaUon.  They 
have  been  reprinted  tens  of  thousands  of 
tame*.  Every  school  boy  cons  them  by  beart. 
Ttelr  echoe*  are  reflected  In  10,000  utter- 
ance*. It  U  one  of  the  major  single  utter- 
ances of  our  history  and  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  world  will  ever  forget  them.  They 
express  the  scul  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  year  1350.  fourscore  and  seven  years 
later,  they  have  a  new  appoaltcnem.  Th* 
cycle  has  turned  ajaln.  and  we  are  once  more 
In  a  crisis  not  unlike  that  of  1863.  but  on  a 
global  plane,  and  not  on  just  a  domestic  one. 
These  wortls  spoken  so  long  ago  are  oppor- 
tune now. 

To  Lincoln,  this  Nation  was  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  freedom.  This,  in  hu  prophetic 
mind,  was  tU  grandest  characterlatic.  Be 
qtioted  JefTerKOl  phrase  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  Here,  on  this  continent,  was 
cjnceived  a  gc^emment  that  should  be  "of 
the  peopie,  by  the  people,  for  the  peofAe.- 

The  great  question  of  that  day  was.  can 
ruch  a  nation,  built  on  such  principles,  "con- 
oalvcd  m  liberty."  kmg  endtire' 

Haver  from  thst  tlm*  until  now  has  th* 
•atwtr  Memed  more  du>:lmis.  Freedom  U 
tmdar  attack,  not  only  tn  otir  own  but  In 
every  ountry  In  tb*  world  wfaid>  ha*  any 
mcaattr*  of  ruch  ff*<dcm.  Can  freedom  en- 
dur*  against  tb*  massed  forces  of  com- 
Hnir««"«  or  will  government*  ef  the  people. 
by  tb*  p*ople.  for  th*  p*opl*.  p*rt*h  from  th* 
earth  after  alP 

A  stUl  earlier  utteranc*  of  Lincoln's  might 
apply  with  still  inor*  literal  eaactneaa  to  our 
crisis  today  In  a  asMMg*  to  a  spaelal  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  July  4,  18«1.  Lincoln 
ueed  these  words: 

"And  this  lira*  anibfaces  more  tlian  the 
fata  of  these  United  States.  It  presenU  to 
tlw  wbole  family  of  man  the  question 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy— a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
same  people — can  cr  cannot  maintain 
Its  •  •  •  Integrity  against  lt«  domeitic 
foea.  It  pees^rta  the  question  wbetlier  <Ls- 
coDtented  Individuals  •  •  •  can  •  •  * 
\maX  up  tlieir  gcvemment.  and  thus  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  fon*s  us  to  ask:  Ts  there.  In 
an  repubUcs.  this  Inherent  and  fatal  weak- 
ne«*»*  •  •  •  This  la  essentially  a  peo- 
ple s  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  It  la 
a  Strugs^*  for  mal"***"'"g  In  the  world  that 
form  and  substance  of  government  whose 
IiumTIt^  objective  Is  to  elevat*  the  condition 
of  men— to  lu't  aniUcial  vclfba  ITom  all 
shovUders.  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pur- 
suit for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unTettered  r.art. 
and  a  fair  chance  In  the  race  for  life."* 

Are  these  words  anr-hlng  da*  than  a  liv- 
ing descrtptlcn  of  tl»e  struggle  which  la  going 
on  In  Kona.  and  which  bas  already  been  lost 
for  freedom  In  caecboslovakla  and  Poland 
^tiit  Bimgary  and  many  anotber  country,  tn- 
elodlng  for  that  matter  RuKia  ttatif?  Are 
they  not  a  llvtog  deacrtpclon  at  the  disaster 
we  face  If,  In  tb*  world  struggle  wbleb  ts 
now  going  en.  all  the  stlU-rree  wcr'.d  shall 
be  lost.  Including  the  United  States' 

TO  Abraham  Uneoln.  freedrm  is  wcrth 
the  cc6t  of  stniggle.  what*---  ♦.«-?  ~-t-  -ly 
be.  In  the  language  of  his  .:  .i-«-  "  c- 
rapbcr.  Carl  Sandburg.  "Be  had_stocd  that 
day.  the  world  s  foretnoat  spokefflMa  o<  pop- 
ular govenmsent.  saying  that  derr.  -rrarv  was 
yet  worth  Ighttag  for.    •    •    •    H-5  cadences 

mm,,^  tiM  siiltiWt  soog  that  wherv  thrre  Is 
freedom  men  have  foueh:  and  sacr.*c«l  f  ^r 
It.  and  t.*iai  freedom  Is  worth  rzT.s  dyir.? 
for  •• 

Todav    w*    have    "brave    tren.    linn?    and 
fi;^.::ng   that  struggle   m   K.c.-ei.      By 


tomorrow  it  may  be  elsewhere  as  well.  The 
whole  world  may  be  engulfed,  and  the  United 
Stales  in  the  heart  ol  it.  in  a  vast  clvU  war 
Of  humanity.  It  u  r-r  us  to  taie  from  the 
honored  dead  of  Ki-rea  '.^ciez^i  devct.^n  to 
th»  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  la.-*  full 
measure  cf  devotion,  that  ve  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
I.':  vair.;  that  iLis  Nation,  under  God.  sha-1 
have  a  new  birth  of  Jreed^m:  ar.d  ttiat  gov- 
ernment of  th*  peop.e.  by  tr.e  pe-ipie.  for 
the  pecple  shall  not  p«r..sh  Ir  m  t;.e  ea:th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  is  always  appro- 
priate to  print  and  repr.nt.  read  and 
reread,  and  quote  and  requote  the  im- 
mcrtal  words  of  this  ?reat  Amencan  who 
once  worked  in  the  Halls  cf  Conxress  as 
we  are  doing.  I  give  you  the  Gettysburg 
AJdre«: 

Four  tore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brougbt  forth  on  this  eoottoent  a  new 
nation,  coooelvcd  In  llbertv  and  d-rd :ra-ed 
to  the  propodtioci  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal. 

Kow  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  ClvU  War. 
tesung  whether  tliat  nation,  or  any  naUon 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  ltv«*  that  that 
nation  might  lire.  It  Is  altoffetlMr  fttttng 
and  proper  that  w*  rtiould  do  this. 

Bttt.  in  a  lancv  •««.  ••  cannot  dedicate— 
w*  cannot  iijii**rrit*  w*  cannot  haUow — 
thU  grottDd.  Th*  brav*  m*n.  living  and 
dead,  who  0Rra«gl«d  her*  bar*  ooaaccratad 
it.  far  sboT*  cur  poor  power  to  add  or  d»- 
traet  Tb*  world  wiO  Uttl*  not*,  nor  long 
rem*mb*r  what  we  say  h*r*.  but  It  can  never 
fo*»rt  •*>•*  **^^  •l^  •*•"  It  U  for  US  the 
Uvtnc.  rwtb*r.  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unn"«^*«^*«  work  which  they  mho  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  »  to  be  her*  dedicated  to  th*  great  task 
remaining  before  va — that  from  these 
honcred  dead  we  take  tncnased  deeotlon  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  fuD 
measvire  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
reeotve  that  theae  dead  ahall  not  have  died 
la  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  Gcd.  sfaaU 
lUM*  a  new  tOxth  oi  freedom — and  that  gov- 
ernment ol  the  people,  by  0»e  people,  foe  th* 
p-ople.  ahall  not  perish  from  the  etirth. 
I  November  19.  1868.) 

I  have  freq-aentiy  advocated  that  this 
roajesuc  oration  shcuid  ^ell  be  a  special 
memory  assignment  for  the  school  cliil- 
dren  of  car  Nation,  for  certainly  lu  en- 
dur-mg  wcrxis  are  uruversaliy  rated  aa 
the  masterpiece  of  the  Eng'ash  langtiage. 
T^JS  i-  sucitantiated  by  the  fact  that 
at*the  Utuv-r..ty  cf  Oxford  mp.ny  years 
ago  Lord  Cui-zon  included  ooth  the 
Gettysburg  Address  and  Lincoln  s  sec- 
i  :-.c  inaugural  address  as  first  and  second 
i;.uCci  :--  Lie  English  iangua-:e. 

It  IS  my  treat  pleasure  and  inspiration 
to  have  oeta  president  of  the  Abraham 
Uneoln  Club  at  my  home  city  cf  Long 
Beach.  CaLf  .  for  several  years.  I  am 
also  a  m:moer  of  Uhe  Beard  of  Gov- 
ernors of  tr.e  Lincoln  Club  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  are  suntlar  Lincoln  groups  all 
over  the  various  sections  cf  our  great 
Nation  which  are  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  cf  knowledge 
respecting  the  history  and  biography  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  tliis  connection. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  feei.  therefore,  that  it  is 
my  privilege  to  respectively,  but  vigor- 
ously. ur«e  that  every  Mer„ber  of  this 
Congress  and  those  who  read  this  do 


everything  in  their  power  to  see  to  it 
that  a  larger  number  of  Lincoln  groups 
be  or«anized  m  the  United  States. 

For  the  information  of  any  who  may 
t>e  mterested  in  undertaking  this  appro- 
priaf^  act.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  Lin- 
coin  Club  of  the  District  of  Coiumbia. 
the  president  of  which  ts  E*rt  Sheldon. 
4324  Fcriy-third  Place  N\V..  Washms- 
ton,  D  C  would  be  very  plea.*^  to  freely 
furnish  information  and  advice  and 
outlines  cf  the  bylaws  uhich  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  helpful  to  groups  des.nng 
them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wi&coNs:x 
m  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Friday.  Dfcemher  1,  19^0 

Mr.  BIZMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
l«iTe  to  extend  my  rrtnarks.  I  am  pi'a.vd 
to  present  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  edi- 
torials fr«n  the  Uiiwauxe*  Journal  on 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  T..p  fo^ow- 
ing  editorial  appeared  on  N'/.pmbcr  I: 
TKa  ijrmJiAt  8«cx»t7v  Aii--« 
(This  Is  the  cicbtb  at  a  ser.- »  '4  *C:u,r:\i» 
dlscuBSlnc  the  Internal  8*<unty  Act  <-.'  Ift^J. 
th*  so-called  McCarran  antl-Ccmmui:.u-. 
btll  I 

WaUe  the  headline*  have  heen  c^ip^ured 
in  the  last  several  weeks  by  the  sini^TS  and 
other  ptootMOt  psople  barred  l.-om  entry 
to  the  nnn*d  Statss  by  ir.e  r^w  Int-rnal 
Security  Act  of  !950.  the  real  heariac.-.e«  ar* 
being  created  for  many  waiiiary,  everyday 
people. 

Ardrew  E  EskeUnen,  of  Houghton.  Vl-ch  . 
Is  a  typiccl  case  Ee  told  his  story  to  Sena- 
tor VAOTE*BTac  fRepiiMleaE.  Mschiear.  >  m  a 
letter  reprinted  in  the  Jomnal  the  ether  day. 
Etkeimen  fcught  m  EiircTe  '.n  the  A~en- 
can  Army  tn  World  War  II.  ATter  the  war 
1^  met  a  German  giri.  Ee  r.ayed  on  as  a 
c...-..in  employee  ua  the  occxifaurr.  F'.ve 
•  -^-.-  .a-^r.  Ju.y  1.  l&oO.  Le  ir.irr;eG  tie  cr.— 
\-. -1.'?  E.r-2er  He  wazits  t-o  tajse  ii.r  to 
V  -:-:rir.  Tcher-  he  r^ins  a  bt:s:r.ess  h?  In- 
her:--«l  '.  —  rr.  h:i  Ja-.her  E-'jt  .*maiie  f  'urns 
cut.  Is  a  sec'or-.-v  r.sk  under  ti.e  r.ei  ser-jr.ty 
law.  She  wtis  never  a  memher  oi  the  Nazi 
Partv  but  she  w.45  a  member  cl  two  prcups 
ailiited  with  ti-e  Nazi  P^.-ty— a  z-j^  clu  3 
arri  a  labor  unicn.     As  a  Gerrri.iri  under  Hit 


ler  s  gcvernmen 


-t  iiie  i.aa  to 


;«::n.g  to  toth. 
in  her  iiu5- 


rnder  the  nev^  law  she  canr 
tand  m  his  Michigan  home. 

Ridiculous'  Cf  cotirse  Etit  the  sa-e 
Idiui  at  emm  ki  bcii«  repeated  hundreds  cf 
^itijj  oswr  uBdar  tb*  ne^  security  law  P«c- 
'■le  are  Snding  their  plana  tc  trlnir  relatives 
rrcni  Germany.  Pclacd.  Italy — any  ccun*ry 
li£iiated  with  a  totalitarian  government— 
cance..sd  ty  a  la*  wUicii  was  r-^iied  into 
poosaje  without  adequate  study. 

Alieiii  already  here— as  wives,  relative*,  or 
•f^.e-is  cf  Americans — ^imil^rly  face  hard- 
sii::?  under  the  bill  If  they  ever  wer-  au- 
dited with  a  totalitarian  Bovemment — 
even  by  mere  existence  under  It — they  are 
siiiDject  to  depcrtaaon. 

Jdembers  oi  Cor_.;rese  are  already  feeling 
the  wratii  oi  arigtuihed  and  a^toniAfced  vic- 


tixns 


the  law  A-id 


wi'.!  hciT  mere  a.5 
e'ect. 


.heir  relatives     They 


1 

It*'? 
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On  Bedloc'B  IsUnd  tn  New  York  Hurbor 
the  plaque  on  the  8utue  of  Liberty  pro- 
claims words  that  every  school  child  has 
been  taught  to  reverenc*: 

"O've  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breaths 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
8etid  these,  the  homeless,  tempest  tost  to 
me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

These  are  beautiful  words,  and  they  have 
meant  greatness  for  America.  But  they 
must  be  getting  some  cynical  glances  from 
•croM  the  short  stretch  of  water  that  sepa- 
rftt««  Bedloes  from  Ellis  Island,  the  Iniml- 
gratlon  station. 

A  man  barred  as  a  dangerous  alien  be- 
cause Hitler  made  him  Join  a  youth  group 
before  he  was  10  years  of  age  must  think 
that  the  "lamp  t>estde  the  golden  door"  has 
gone  out. 


Aid  fo  Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    Ti  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  lisked  Congress  to  author- 
i;:e  funds  for  relief  for  YuRoslavia.  which 
is  presently  suffering  from  extreme 
drought  which  has  destroyed  the  crops 
and  seriously  endangered  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  persons. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  we  as 
a  Nation  should  help  Tito  by  sending 
food  since,  if  the  famine  becomes  too 
severe,  the  peasants  and  city  dwellers 
may  revolt  and  overthrow  his  govern- 
ment. On  the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none,  we  are  asked  to  send 
aid  to  Tito,  since,  if  his  regime  falls,  a 
pro-Russian  hierarchy  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, take  its  place. 

There  may  be  much  merit  to  this  con- 
tention. The  immediate  extension  of  re- 
lief may  be  disclosed  by  the  hearings  to 
be  definitely  in  the  long-range  interest 
of  our  country.  The  suggestion  should 
be  thorouKhly  explored  as  a  matter  of 
urgency.  No  doubt  Tito  is  potentially 
more  useful  and  friendly  to  us  than  a 
Moscow-controlled  puppet. 

However.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  recognize  additional  political 
facts  of  life  when  we  approach  this  prob- 
lem of  sending  aid. 

Tito  ii  an  absolute  dictator,  and  as 
such,  controls  his  government  with  a 
firm  hand. 

Therefore.  I  am  of  the  strong  opinion 
that  we  should  couple  any  grant  of  aid  to 
his  government  and  people,  designed  to 
assure  his  continuation  in  office,  with 
the  strongest  possible  representations  re- 
garding our  concern  over  and  disap- 
proval of  many  of  the  steps  heretofore 
taken  by  his  totalitarian  regime. 

He  can  go  far  toward  dispellinR  un- 
favorable reaction  in  this  country  to  the 
necessarily  repugnant  proposition  of 
helping  to  build  up  one  dictator  in  order 
to  weaken  another.    The  Yusoslav  Gov- 


ernment should  at  once  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  make  amends  for  past  mis- 
takes by  immediately  releasing  from 
prison  Cardinal  Aloysius  Stepinac.  for- 
merly primate  of  that  country,  and  by 
returning  the  rest  of  the  children  whom 
the  Yugoslav  Communists  under  Tito 
kidnaped  from  Greece. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  was  tried  in  Sep- 
tember 1946  and  on  October  11  of  that 
year  he  was  sentenced  to  16  years  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor.  Certainly  re- 
ligious people  all  over  the  world  abhor 
the  brutal  treatment  and  unfair  trial 
granted  to  the  primate. 

Early  in  1949.  outraged  by  the  Step- 
inac incident  and  the  closely  ensuing  life 
imprisonment  sentence  meted  out  to 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  by  the  Hungarian 
Communist  regime  in  pursuance  of  its 
studied  and  distorted  campaign  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  several  Members  in- 
troduced concurrent  resolutions  declar- 
ing it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these 
violations  of  human  ri£,'hts  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  should  be  submitted  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Uniked  Nations. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  secure  a 
hearing  on  these  resolutions. 

Now  that  we  have  some  method  of  in- 
fluencing Titos  decision  in  this  matter. 
we  should  urge  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  the  primate  should  be  re- 
leased or.  at  the  very  least,  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government  should  be  required 
to  justify  its  action  in  this  matter  before 
the  United  Nation? 

Furthermore,  at  the  time  hearings  are 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  proposed  bill  to  extend  economic 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  the  proponents  of  these  resolu- 
tions of  protest  to  present  their  case  on 
behalf  of  these  men  of  God  whose  only 
sin  appears  to  have  been  to  adhere  to  and 
proclaim  their  faith  under  an  atheistic 
regime. 

Furthermore,  principles  of  simple  in- 
ternational justice  dictate  that  one  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  extension  of  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia should  be  the  release  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  11.000  children  abducted 
from  Greek  parents.  It  will  be  a  long 
and  heartbreaking  task  for  the  Red  Cross 
to  accomplish,  and  only  if  its  workers 
receive  prompt  and  real  assistance  from 
Yugoslavia  can  the  present  pitiable  situa- 
tion of  these  children  be  remedied. 

Finally,  we  are  holding  in  storage  vast 
quantities  of  edible  and  nourishing  foods 
at  an  ever-increasing  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers which  might  very  well  be  sent  to 
Yugoslavia's  starving  population 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  we 
should  utilize  this  practical  and  sensible 
solution  for  meeting  this  problem,  since 
now  more  than  ever  our  staKgeruii;  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world  demand 
financial  prudence. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  plea  for 
adverse  action  on  the  suggestion  that 
economic  aid  be  extended  to  Yugo.slavla. 
but  rather  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  all 
the  factors  which  should  enter  Into  our 
determination  and  a  thorough  and  sin- 
cere canvass  of  all  proposals  which  may 
be  advanced  for  terms  and  conditions  to 
be  attached  to  such  aid  either  by  way  of 
legislation  or  diplomatic  negotiation. 


International  Law  and  Fitheriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Of   W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  and  intelligent  article  en- 
titled "International  Law  and  Fisheries." 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allen,  one 
of  the  eminent  authorities  in  my  State. 
The  article  relates  to  the  import  of  the 
prop)o«ed  Japane.se  treaty  on  interna- 
tional law  and  international  fisheries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.VnXNATTONAL     LaW      AND     PiSHZKIZS 

(By  Edward  W.  Allen) 

Many  people,  including.  I  regret  to  say. 
some  lawyers  who  should  know  better.  Joke 
about  there  being  no  such  thing  as  Inter- 
national law.  To  be  sure,  some  of  its  attri- 
butes differ  from  those  of  municipal  law, 
and  defects  certainly  are  apparent.  Never- 
theless, it  does  exist  and,  despite  shortcom- 
ings. It  does  respond  to  a  definite  need  in 
world  relationships,  both  moral  and  practical. 
It  was  one  of  the  regrettable  features  of  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  at  which  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  formulated  that  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  International  politics 
ln.<;tead  of  International  law. 

Perhaps  our  present  troubles  are  partly 
due  to  duregard  of  principles  of  Justice  as 
fundamental  to  world  peace  and  happiness. 
Donations  and  the  squandering  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  buy  allies  and  friendships  have 
proved  to  be  futile  substitutes 

Instead,  therefore,  of  deriding  Interna- 
tional law.  It  behooves  those  who  desire  a 
peaceful  world  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
Us  progress  and  posslbUltles  as  well  as  with 
its  defects  and  to  use  their  abilities  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficiencies.  Some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies are  due  to  the  way  in  which  inter- 
national law  developed.  It  Is  the  combined 
result  of  customs,  conflicts,  force,  reason, 
diplomacy,  and  the  aspirations  as  well  as  the 
selflshness  of  human  beings.  Withal.  It  Is  an 
ever  changing  mixture  of  the  practical  with 
the  altruistic  and  should  never  be  permitted 
to  become  static. 

So  we  find  that  lu  the  days  following  the 
discovery  of  America.  Spain.  Portugal,  and 
England  were  asserting  natlonalUtlc  title  to 
hu^e  ocean  areas,  attempting  to  shut  off  each 
other  and  all  other  Luropean  nations  from 
most  of  the  world.  However,  it  was  not  so 
much  these  world-circling  contentions  as  it 
was  contests  over  the  herring  fisheries  of  the 
North  Sea  which  were  particularly  respon- 
sible for  stimulating  Hugo  Oroilus  and  other 
great  legal  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  expound  their  theories  as  to  ocean 
waters.  And  it  is  nothing  to  their  discredit 
that  they  espoused  views  favorable  to  ttadr 
own  nationals. 

Eventually,  politicians  and  diplomats 
came  to  favor  the  idea  that  a  nation  should 
own  so  much,  but  only  so  much,  of  the  ocean 
adjacent  to  lu  coast  ••  it  could  defend  from 
the  shore.  This  was  sometimes  expreewd  m 
the  range  of  cannon  or  3  miles.  Thus  was 
born  the  so-called  "3-mUe  rule."  During 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  It  became  strong- 
ly advocated  by  the  big -navy  nations  because 
it  held  to  a  minimum  the  waters  from  which 
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fishery  and  other  Teeecle  might  be  sub- 

Jaeted  to  reeulatlon  or  exeiustoo. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  ocean  fishery 
conservation  is  really  a  Tery  modem  concept, 
for  until  recently  it  was  pretty  generally  be- 
tteeed  that  such  fisheries  were  inexhaustible. 

Hcverthelees.  there  has  always  been  strong 
oppoattkm  to  the  S-mile  ItmltaUon.  In  spite 
of  certain  dofmatic  — iirtlnm  to  the  con- 
trary, tt  is  open  to  argument  whethT  there 
has  been  ri:ch  general  world  acceptance  of 
this  particular  distance  as  would  justify  Ite 
being  termed  an  established  principle  erf 
International  law. 

Complementary  to  the  Idea  of  a  natloiudlty 
owned  marginal  sea.  whether  3.  4.  or  10  milea 
In  width,  has  l>een  the  concept  that  In  the 
open  waters  tjeyond.  there  can  be  no  na- 
tional ownership  but  that  the  nationals  of 
any  country  may  fish  there  without  llmita- 
tian. 

Here  aealn.  however.  !t  Is  ur.wlje  to  be 
dogmatic,"  for  two  reascns:  First.  t)ecau8e 
there  Is  substantial  jwecedent  for  the  Tiew 
that,  although  a  nation  may  have  no  owner- 
ship In  the  ocean  waters  beyond  its  marelnai 
telt.  It  may.  nevertheless,  have  special  Inter- 
ests which  It  Is  entitled  to  protect  beyond 
that  t)elt:  and  second,  because,  as  prenously 
Indicated.  International  law  Is  always  ir.  a 
srate  of  Cui.  it  Is  based  upon  practicalities 
as  well  as  theories,  and  when  It  becomes 
apparent  that  an  absolutely  enOTnaotis  nat- 
ural food  reservoir  can  either  t)e  maintained 
In  ccoitlnuo-js  production  or  can  be  ruinously 
ctirtalled.  sensible  people  will  be  found  to 
devise  wars   and  means  for  protecting  the 

supply 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  too  disccuraeed 
by  the  peeaimlstlc  pronotmcementa  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  coUege  profeaicrs  who 
hare  no  comprehension  of  the  factual  situa- 
tion or  of  the  food  and  industrial  potenUal- 
Itles  of  the  sea.  Instead  ler  us  rtew  bnefly 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  That  ap- 
pear to  be  some  of  the  poesibllities 

We  find  it  hac  been  conclusirely  demon- 
strated in  ti>e  cm&t  at  salmon.  haUbut.  whales, 
and  fur  seals  that  it  Is  possible  to  rehabilitate 
the  depleted  stocks  of  such  ocean  fish  and 
marine  mammals. 

We  also  find  that  thU  has  iieen  accom- 
plished in  some  cases  by  the  action  of  a  single 
coastal  nation:  in  some  caws  t>T  bilateral  or 
multilateral  treaties  whereby  each  nation 
separately  agrees  to  restrict  its  own  nationals; 
and  m  some  caeea.  notably  that  of  the  Pad- 
Ac  coast  halibut  and  the  Sockeye  talmon,  by 
Joint  international  management. 

But.  the  theorUU  say.  there  are  anUque 
principles  of  international  Uw  which  wUl 
legally  permit  of  the  complete  frustration  oC 
these  noble  examples  of  conaervatlon.  The 
beet  answer  Is  that  these  are  eiampies  of 
gwm*  and  that  the  few  attempts  to  violate 
thtfy  ef!Orts  have  themselves  been  failures. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  British -liorweglan 
threat  to  disregard  the  International  Fteh- 
eries  CommlHlon  r«gul*tlon  of  our  north 
Pacific  halibut  and  the  actual  Invasion  by 
the  Japanese  of  the  Brtftol  Bay  red  salmon 


fallTwe   m   attempting   to   apply   an 

olMolete  principle  to  ruch  a  current  situa- 
tion tends  to  invalidate  the  principle  Itaelf 
and  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  acccmpitshment. 

And  so  we  find  a  PresidcnUal  fishery  proc- 
i«ftt/«»  ol  QuiMilifr  S8.  1M5.  wh.ch  de- 
ment departaentt  which  were  charged  with 
its  impteOMSUtloo  hare  failed  to  respond. 
The  basic  concept  is  that  some  coastal  fish- 
eries should  only  be  fished  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, which  I  believe  blok>flsU  rtfer  to  as 
the  optimum,  othervtoe  the  future  supply 
wiU  be  dei^tad.  If.  therefore,  a  fishery  U 
i>i>i»>g  so  fished,  no  addiUonal  food  supply  will 
result  but.  on  the  ooatrary.  a  valuable  food 


supply  will  ije  decreased  If  additional  fi.^hlng 
is  perrniued  Her.c^.  wh»re  r.atir.als  ct  one 
or  more  nat'.cns  have  developed  su^h  a  £sh- 
ery  to  its  optin^.um  cr  beycna.  ;t  is  an  un- 
justifiable economic  waste  to  permit  nationals 
of  other  cotin tries  tc  invade  sucb  a  fisherv 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  coastal  ft^'hery 
has  ict  ijeen  fully  de"  e:'-pe<l.  so  tbat  it  is 
not  being  fished  to  its  optimum,  then  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  the  coastal  nauon  to 
<*iect  to  nationals  of  other  ootmtr.es  enter- 
ing the  fishery,  proridlng  alwsf*  that  they 
remain  outside  of  territorial  •■Kia. 

The  prodamattOD  asMrted  that  this  coun- 
try was  wining  to  api^y  these  principles 
tipoc  a  reciprocal  ttasls. 

It  has  been  stated  that  International  law 
is  a  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  al- 
truistic Perhaps  It  Is  simpler  and  better 
to  say  that,  generally  «p«*ii^-  IntetUBttonal 
law  is  an  attempt  to  apply  common  sense  to 
International  relations — to  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable but  not  to  be  silly  or  guUlWe 

In  this  light  we  may  approach  the  meet 
Imminent  International  slttiatlon  which  con- 
fronts the  f\«h»T>g  industry  of  the  Padfle 
coast — the  matter  of  a  Japanese  fishery 
treatr  What  Is  the  situation  and  how  can  it 
be  handled  In  conformity  with  international 
law 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  are  two  types 
of  philosophy  In  this  country,  both  Inside 
and  otitslde  of  Goremment  circles.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  it  Is  neither  iso- 
latlonlstic.  unreascmable.  or  Immoral  to 
jnmint^in  the  integrity  of  American  Industrr 
so  that  this  country  will  really  be  ab!e  to 
fire  the  world  at  large  sound  and  effective 
leadership.  Then  there  Is  the  Henry  Wallace 
type  of  philosophy  which  apparently  con- 
ceives that  the  way  to  create  a  happy  world 
Is  to  sacrifice  American  Industry  to  for- 
eigners. 

This  latter  type  of  thinkirig  was  well  Il- 
lustrated by  the  immaculate  v:ur.r  n-.an  who 
said  that  it  would  be  "unzentiemaniy  "  to 
negotiate  a  fishery  treaty  with  Japan  until 
the  Japanese  were  in  position  to  refuse  to 

do  so.  w     ^^ 

The  practical  bituation  Is  that  the  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  fisheries  of  this 
coast,  sardines,  herring,  eoastal  tuna,  hali- 
but, salmon  and  others,  are  being  fished  to 
their  optimum  or  more  by  the  fisbcrmcs  of 
these  two  eouatilSK  that  the  Ictnislan  of 
Japanese  fteherawn  Into  these  fisheries  would 
not  Increase  production  on  a  continuous 
year-to-rear  basis:  that  for  their  fi^MSUWB 
to  come  dear  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
only  be  possihie  t)ecauae  of  their  low  stand- 
ards of  !lTlng  and  would,  therefore,  fieces- 
garJy  tend  to  reduce  the  standanis  of  llrtng 
of  our  own  fishermen;  that  they  already  have 
a  greater  tmh  pmmrtiis  productloti  out  of 
their  own  coastal  fishertcs  than  we  hare  from 
ct;rs:  that  our  prewar  experience  was  that 
Japanese  fkshery  operations  were  destructive 
axMl  iTKnwslstsnt  with  sound  fishery  con- 
serration:  that  the  Japanese  could  rubetan- 
ttally  Increase  their  ova  eosfStai  BslMiy  pro- 
ducuon  if  they  wcuSd  apply  proper  conser- 
rauon  measures;  and  that,  if  they  sho^ild 
come  over  and  deplete  cur  ccarlal  fisheries, 
tt  would  probably  result  In  our  own  fidier- 
men  going  across  the  ocean  to  raid  the  Jap- 
anese cotfts.  a  redprocity  of  the  type  that 
no  one  wants. 

The  ieeal  situaUon  is  that  peace  treaues 
historically  hare  dealt  with  many  subjects 
other  than  a  mere  pfa  peace,  that  Japan 
Itself  In  its  two  peace  treaties  with  Russia  of 
1905  and  1935  iqpecifically  Incorporated  fishery 
previsions:  that  there  Is  nothing  In  Intema- 
tlcnal  law  to  present  any  two  (or  more) 
nattocs  fr«n  maklnc  treaties  restrlctlnf 
<>->t««H  by  their  cwn  natlooala  and  vessels: 
that  then  Is  nothing  In  intematlon&l  law 
to  peetent  Japan  from  enterir*  Into  a  per- 
fectly   simple    yet    effective    and    reciprocal 


treaty  that,  until  otherwise  agreed,  its  fish- 
ing vessels  wiii  stay  out  of  the  coastal  rish- 
er;es  of  Canada  and  tte  tJniud  States  and. 
in  t'orn.  tuese  two  ccuntnes  wUi  keep  tx.ej- 
tshing  vessels  i  ut  of  Japanese  ecistj^  fiih- 
erles:  "that  this  can  reader  be  c!.;r.e  and  sh  .uld 
be  done  as  a  part  cf  the  peace  treaty  cr  at 
the  £.»rne  tune. 

ir  the  ieai.ne  fishery  nations  bi?rderlre 
the  Pac'.fic  Ocean  take  timely  steps  to  avoid 
disputes  tn  thit  most  fertile  field  for  eon- 
fiict.  coastal  fiihcnes.  other  fields  can  be 
investigated  «ith  more  deliberation  arul 
some  treaty  procadnrs  can  be  evolved  for 
dealing  with  the  nonooastal  fisheries  as  re- 
search may.  from  time  to  time.  Indicate 
neressit". 

It  is  announced  in  the  press  th.it  a  Japa- 
nese peace  treaty  is  icinnlnent.  if,  as  indi- 
cated, international  law  permits  indusion  of 
proTlsions  such  as  have  been  discussed,  there 
Is  perbi^  nothing  better  that  cou'd  t« 
done  to  create  that  International  rood  will 
across  the  Pacific  that  is  d««red  by  the 
dtlsens  of  Japan  a«  well  a«  by  th-^e  >-:  Can- 
ada and  the  United  State?  In  terns  tior.sl 
law  can  and  should  fiacilitate  such  sound 
dipl'-macT. 

Ta  neglect  this  opponunlty  Is  to  court 
f^uble  and  to  threaten  the  future  peace  of 
the  Pacific.  Internsti'^nal  law  can  be  mis- 
used to  obi«tr\ict  prneres?  but  it  car.  also 
be  developed  to  keep  abr«ist  cf  wcrid  con- 
ditions and  to  promote  world  peace. 


Let  Us  Reaesbcr  W^  tbc  Cmlprit  U 
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HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

ly  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  t^TTED  STATES 

Mcidc-j.  December  4  'legislative  day  of 

Monde..  Sovcmber  27'.  1950 

Mr  GII-LETTE  Mr  President.  I  feel 
ceriain  that  I  speak  for  evtry  Senator 
and  every  Member  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 

reseniatives  at  ihis  moment  when  I  say 
that  ai:  of  U5  seek  only  to  be  helpful,  to 
be  calm,  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  our  ciiizens  ;n  this  dart  hour.  None 
aniens  us  wishes  to  do  anything  or  say 
anythin^e  to  complicate  the  task  of  our 
Nations  leaders.  None  amone  us  wishes 
to  .'ump  to  hasty  conclusions  based  on 
Umltec  information.  Each  of  us  would 
desire,  only  to  contribute  something  of 
value  to  The  strengthening  of  our  Nation 
in  both  the  physical  and  the  moral 
sense 

It  is  ev'.dent  to  me.  as  it  must  be  to 
all  mv  coUearjes.  that  many  among  otir 
people  are  deeply  fearful,  greatly  dis- 
turbed, and.  above  all,  desperately  con- 
fused. 

Cf  Fuprem^'  importance  at  this  time. 
It  seems  to  me.  is  the  need  to  keep  our 
minds  on  the  source  and  cnein  cf  our 
present  troubles  We  mtist  aim  at  the 
real  target,  not  at  the  decoys  that  have 
been  set  aSca;  by  cur  enemies.  The 
enemy  of  America  is  not  its  ovn  Gov- 
ernment. The  enemy  cf  America  is  not 
Its  own  President  or  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  Th^  enemy  of  America  is  not 
any  of  its  n.l.-.Ary  chiefs  at  home  or 
overseas.    The  enemy  of  Amenca  is  net 
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one  or  another  or  any  of  its  allies.  No: 
Mr  President,  the  enemy  of  America  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Kremhn.  the  capital 
of  the  Soviet  Empire,  the  source  of  our 
agony  in  Korea,  and  the  oncin  of  the 
aRgressions  that  menace  the  world.  Let 
us.  by  all  mearts  and  at  all  times,  aim 
our  attention  and  our  angfr  at  the  real 
target,   the  Communist  rulers  of  Soviet 

Russia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
leading  editorial  of  the  De.s  Moines  Reg- 
Ister  of  the  issue  of  November  30  on  the 
Korean  sitiiation  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

There  bein^r  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ln   Us  REMEMBca  Who  thx  CrLFMT  Is 

Ii  u  only  human  nature  for  us  to  let  our 
bitterest  prejudices  flare  up  tor  a  moment, 
when  trouble  brealca  upon  us  unexpectedly 
and  we  are  desperate  with  apprehension  and 
fear.  So  no  doubt  there  will  now  be  another 
swell  of  recrimination  against  some  of  our 
military  leaders.  Government  officials,  dip- 
lomatic agents,  and  Congress  Itself,  because 
of  the  reverses  In  Korea. 

But  when  we  pull  our  consciences  and  our 
patriotlam  together  again,  as  shortly  we  will, 
the  sober  and  honest  citizen  will  recognize 
that  the  events  which  harass  America 
throughout  the  world  are  not  of  our  making. 
Unquestionably  our  statesmen  have  matie 
mistakes  They  are  human  They  have  not 
had  any  divine  foreknowledge  about  what 
was  In  the  Russian  or  Chinese  or  any  other 
mind. 

Neither.  Incidentally,  has  anybody  else  had 
such  divine  foreknowledge — Including  the 
critics  of  everything  that  the  Nation  has 
done  Their  most  violent  accusations  are 
almost  Invariably  based  upon  hindsight. 
Whether  they  would  have  been  wiser  than 
■omeune  else  if  they  themselves  had  been 
responsible  for  making  the  necessary  deci- 
sions— that  Is  a  proper  question. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  each  decision 
there  were  alternatives  Another  leader  or 
group  or  leaders  mlKht  have  choaen  other 
alternatives  But  whether,  even  though  they 
had  chosen  other  ones,  their  decisions  would 
have  turned  out  to  be  Utopian,  or  even  bet- 
ter— that.  also.  Is  a  proper  question.  It  Is 
always  easy  to  argue,  after  it  Is  too  late, 
that  some  particular  alternative  would  have 
been  the  right  one,  since  history  by  now  will 
not  permit  either  proof  or  disproof. 

If  we  have  learned  any  lesson  at  all  from 
ItM  last  y*mi  or  two.  It  should  be  that  no  one 
•an  (vedtct  tbe  course  of  Communist  schem« 
ery  and  that  honor  and  good  faith  are  ln< 
dispensable  weapons  of  democracy  despite 
ftlMrtr  sbort'term  risks 

Let  tie  lllustrst*  with  the  lUtMltton  thai 
Mtifronte  us  at  this  verv  moment 

What,  artuaiiy,  are  the  Inteniions  of  Hed 
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havior as  rspldly  as  we  adopt  It. 


It  is,  fairly  simple  now  to  go  back  to  l9Aa 
and  see  what  we  should  have  done.  If  the 
Communist  world  were  going  to  follow  the 
course  that  It  has  followed.  The  trouble  Is 
that  If  we  had  taken  some  other  tack,  the 
Communist  course,  t»x>,  would  have  swerved 
to  a  new.  unforeseeable,  but  equally  threat- 
ening channel. 

This  Is  not  said  with  any  thought  of  do- 
mestic political  considerations  at  all.  The 
Register  happens  to  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  the  National  Government  would  be 
strengthened  by  new  political  forces  bring- 
ing n.^w  vitality  to  It.  But  that  new  force. 
If  It  had  come  into  power,  would  hnve  been 
faced  with  substantially  the  same  problems. 
The  long-term  goals  of  Communist  strategy 
are  not  Importantly  affected  by  the  eddies  of 
political  currents  In  the  United  States. 

The  conflict  that  confronts  the  free  world 
today  far  transcends  national  partisan  lines. 
It  confronts  us  as  a  Nation  of  homogenous 
people  with  common  Ideals  and  a  common 
stake.  And  neither  of  our  major  parties  his 
more  of  Inner  courage,  of  loyalty  to  these 
Ideals,  or  of  patriotism  than  the  other. 

It  is  a  stupid  waste  of  our  energies  to  carp 
and  snipe  at  our  own  nationally  elected  and 
legally  appointed  leaders,  when  our  very 
world  Is  drenched  with  the  gasoline  of  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  and  about  to  be  set  aflame. 
Whatever  Its  human  limitations,  our  Gov- 
ernment was  democratically  chosen  and  it  is 
filled  with  men  passionately  devoted  to  their 
responalbllltlea  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  world.  It  is  not  they  who  or- 
dered the  Russian  delegates  to  sabotage  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  not  they  who  armed 
the  North  Koreans.  It  Is  not  they  who 
hurled  half  a  million  Chinese  against  our 
boys  m  Korea. 

So  let  us  all  open  our  eyes  and  see  the 
crisis  In  Its  true  form.  It  may  take  all  the 
sobriety  and  courage  and  clarity  of  mind  that 
we  can  muster,  before  It  Is  ended. 


The    National   Science    Foundation   Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN   THE   SEN.^TE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  December  4  (legislative  da]/  of 
Monday.  November  27  >.  1950 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
a."5k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  list  of 
the  Kuggested  appointees  to  the  National 
Science  Foundmon  Board  and  a  r^sum* 
Of  the  biogralrtilM  of  the  members  chos* 
en  to  handle  thu  important  work,  and 
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The  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  act 
on  the  confirmation  of  the  Presidential  ap- 
pointees to  the  24-member  Board,  who  will 
mold  the  policy  of  the  Foundation. 

Too  often  we  criticize,  and  so  Infrequently 
we  praise,  that  it  U  lmp<irtant  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  study  with  care  the  note- 
worthy appointees  that  the  President  has 
selected  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Board.  It  Is  most  Interesting  to  see  that  16 
States  are  represented. 

I  quote  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  In  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointees: 

"National  Scitwci  Boakd 

"Sec.  4.  (ai  The  Board  shall  consist  of  24 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  a;id  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex  cQcio.  and 
shall  ex?rcl8e  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Foundation  by  this  act.  The  persons  nomi- 
nated for  appointment  as  members  ( 1 )  shall 
be  eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  basic  sciences, 
medical  science,  engineering,  agriculture,  ed- 
ucation, or  public  affairs;  (2)  shall  be  se- 
lected solely  on  the  basis  of  established  rec- 
ords of  distinguished  service:  and  (3i  shall 
be  so  selected  as  to  provide  representation  of 
the  views  of  scientific  leaders  In  all  areas  of 
the  Nation.  The  President  Is  requested,  la 
the  making  of  nominations  of  persons  for 
appointment  as  members,  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  recommendations  for  nomi- 
nation which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by 
the  National  Academy  cf  Sciences,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, the  Association  ui  American  Col- 
leges, or  by  other  scientific  or  educational 
organizations. 

"(b)  The  term  of  ofBce  of  each  voting 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  6  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  e.'ipiratlon  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  l)e  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of 
tl:e  members  ftrst  taking  office  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, 8  at  the  end  of  2  years.  8  at  the 
end  of  4  years,  and  8  at  the  end  of  6  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Any 
person  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  twelve  consecutive  years  shall  thereafter 
be  ineligible  for  npp>olntment  during  tbs 
2-year  period  following  the  expiration  of 
such  tweh'th  year. 

•(c)  The  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order 
of  business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  chair- 
mnn  nnd  a  vice  chairman. 

"Id)  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on 

the   first  Mondny   In   December   and  at   sucb- 
other  times  as  the  Chairman  mnv  determine, 
but  he  shall  also  call  a  meeting  whenever 
one'thlfd    "f    the    members    so    reriueft    Ifi 
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"DiascToa  or  ths  fottnoation 

"Sec  5  tai  There  shall  be  a  Director  of 
the  Foundation  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  TTie  Board  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  the  Director,  and 
the  Director  shall  not  be  appointed  until  the 
Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
recommendations.  He  shall  serve  as  a  non- 
voting ex  officio  memt)er  of  the  Boa.'d.  In 
addition  thereto  he  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Di- 
rector shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  115.000  per  annum  and  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  6  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
President. 

••(b»  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
specifically  vested  In  him  by  this  act.  the 
Director  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies established  by  the  Board,  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  sections  10  and  11  of  this 
act.  together  with  such  other  powers  and 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board:  but  no  final  action  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Director  In  the  exercise  of  any  power 
granted  by  section  10  or  11  (c)  unless  in  each 
Instance  the  Board  has  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  " 

The  24  Board  members  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  appointed  by  President 
Truman  to  make  national  policy  for  scien- 
tific research  and  education  and  administer 
Government  grants,  are  representative  of  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  the  broad  fields 
of  science,  engineering,  and  Industry. 

Among  the  ir.embership  are  seven  univer- 
sity presidents,  heads  of  two  big  foundations. 
11  deans,  department  heads,  or  professors  of 
colleges,  and  two  Industrial  presidents.  Six- 
teen  States  and  the  EUstrict  of  Columbia  are 
represented  on  the  board  of  24. 

Professionally,  the  board  Includes  fcur 
biologists,  four  chemists,  four  educators,  two 
engineers,  one  geologist,  two  Indtistrlallsts. 
one  mathematician,  three  medical  scientists, 
and  three  physicists. 

Two  women  are  on  the  board  and  one  of 
them.  Dr  Corl.  is  the  only  Nobel  prize  winner 
In  the  group  The  board  Includes  two 
Negroes,  one  a  chemist  and  the  other  a  col- 
lege president. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  appointees 
Is  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  tbe  Senate. 
A  resume  of  their  biographies  follows: 

ALABAMA 
Pafrtcfc  Henry  Yancey. 
Born  Tampa.  Fla  .  October  20.  1898.  Edu- 
cated in  parochial  and  public  schools  of 
Tampa  Entered  novitiate  of  Society  of 
Jesus.  Macon.  Oa..  1912;  St  Stanislaus'  Col- 
lege. Macon,  Oa.,  1913-18;  Oonsaga  Univer- 
sity, Spokane,  Wash.  (A  B.  1918:  A  II.  1919). 
Instructor  in  biology.  Spring  Mill  College, 
ltia-33.  Coleglo  de  8  FrancUco  Jsvler.  Ona 
iBttrfOSI.  epMin.  and  LatXTtntorlo  Bloioglco 
Ot  larrta  i  Barcelona i,  tpaln,  1938-aS. 
W  .'.d.toett  OaHtPi  WwitlWl«  M4..  \n&-n. 
Ordslne4  fflafl  /WM  14.  IMI.  «.  »tan« 
Isisus'  K^MMie  Clevelatiai  Ohio.  iWI-M. 
Hi    t..,.i.   <'..u*».iiv    n>    ldiut§,  Mok  aiM 
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from  WesleyUn  IJntversity  and  ths  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  In»lttute  He  served  as  assistant 
m  physics  and  instructor  at  the  Uiuveraity 
Of  Wisconsin;  assistant  professor  and  asso- 
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c!ate  professor  of  physics  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity: professor  of  physics  and  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  He  has  been  president  of 
California  Ins'itue  of  Technology  since  1945. 
Dr.  DuBridge  was  an  Investigator  with  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee,  and 
director  of  the  Raaiation  Laboratory.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  1940-45. 
He  Is  a  memljer  of  numerous  societies  and 
associations. 

Dt.  Donald  H.  McLaughlin 

President  of  Homestake  Minlnfr  Co  .  and 
vice  president  of  Cerro  de  Patco  Copper 
Corp.  Dr.  McLaughlin  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  mining  and  geology  at  Harvard 
University  and  dean  of  the  Mining  School 
at  the  University  of  California.  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers.  1950.  Active  at 
present  in  the  work  of  variotis  agencies  in 
Washington.  Including  the  National  Security 
Resources   Board. 

DisnucT  or  Columbia 

Robert  Percy  Barnes 

Born  In  Washington.  D.  C.  1898  After 
graduating  from  high  school,  he  studied  at 
Amherst  College,  receiving  his  A.  B.  deeree 
In  chemistry.  In  his  senior  year  at  Am- 
herst, he  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and 
was  made  assistant  in  chemistry.  He  then 
entered  the  graduate  school  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  became  a  brilliant  student  in  or- 
ganic chemistry.  After  receiving  the  M.  A. 
degree  in  1930,  he  continued  graduate  work 
In  chemtstrv  at  Harvard  and  received  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  1933. 

Dr  Barnes  has  done  extensive  research 
on  diketones.  He  is  author  and  coauthor  of 
20  or  more  research  papers  in  leading  scien- 
tlflce  Journals 

Dr.  Barnes  is  presently  head,  depart- 
ment of  chemistry.  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington. D   C. 

IJfDIANA 

Audrey    A.    Potter 

Elxecutive  director.  Patent  Planning  Com- 
mission: dean  of  engineering,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity: past  president  American  Society  for 
Englneerinj;  Education:  past  president,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers: 
American  Engineering  Council.  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Science  Legislation,  Engineers 
Council  for  Professional  Development, 
James  A.  Reynieri 

Age  42.  director,  l>*ctertology  l.-itxsratorles. 
Notre  Dame  University.  Member  Catholic 
Commission  on  Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  High  distinction  In  field  of  bac- 
teriological research.  Testified  on  several  oc- 
casions in  support  of  national  science  legis- 
lation. 
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During  World  War  IX  be  was  coordinator 
cf   research.  Air  Surceon't  Office,   Army   Air 


Forces,  and  Chief  of  the  Divi.non  of  Avia- 
tion Medicine.  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search of  OSRD.  receiving  the  a'iard  !or  ex- 
ceptional Civilian  service  in  1^46.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  and  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  biology  and  medicine  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Since  1946  he  has  been  active  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Research  Council  and 
Is  now  Vice  Chairman  of  UNESCO. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

James  Bryant  Conant 

Was  born  on  March  26  1893.  at  Dorchester. 
Mass.  Harvard  University  conferred  upx;n 
him  the  A  B  degree  In  1913  and  Ph.  D  In 
1916.  In  the  same  year  he  vas  appointed 
Instructor  In  chemistry  at  Harvard.  t>ecom- 
Ing  professor  of  chemistry  In  1927  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  in  1931.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  twenty-third  president 
of  the  university  and  continues  to  hold  that 
office 

From  1941  tc  1946  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Ccmmlitee.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commls.«ion:  Chairman 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education:  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Edircrd  L.  Moreland 

Partner.  Jackson  &  Moreland.  engineers, 
31  St  James  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  Widely 
known  administrator  ol  engineering  activi- 
ties. Served  as  head  of  department  of  elec- 
trical engmeerme.  dean  of  engineering  and 
executive  vice  president  cf  M  I  T.  national 
defense  research  committee.  1942-46  Ex- 
pert con-nultant.  Office  of  Secretary  cf  War. 
1945.  assigned  to  GHQ  Army  Forces.  Pacific, 
Philippines,  and  Japan 

MINNESOTA 

rirtn  C.  Stakman 

Born  May  17.  1885  He  received  B  A., 
M.  A  ,  and  Ph  D  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  and  honorary  doctor  cf 
natural  sciences.  University  of  Halle  ( Ger- 
many i.  He  has  been  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  since  1909  and  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  chief.  Division  o!  Plant  Pathology  and 
Botany  since  1940  He  has  been  pathologist 
and  aisent.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1919;  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  national  defense 
leader  of  rubber  expedition  to  South  Amer- 
ica. 1940.  He  w.-is  guest  professor  at  the 
University  of  Halle.  1930-31.  M^mtJer, 
American  Plant  Pathologists  War  Emer- 
gency Board,  1918;  chairman.  War  Emergency 
Corr.mittee.  1942-43.  Foreign  member, 
B-Ae-Ji'-h  R'  vfil  Academy.  Premdent.  Amer- 
ican Awocintion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Bcience.  r<*49  Dr  Stukmsn  was  a  member 
of  the  1948  sclenttr.r  Rfjvi«'.rv  mlwion  to 
Japan  named  by  thr  National  Academy, 
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bi«i«  Ii,*iuuie  fur  Biudy  "f  M^UgimM  Dis- 
eases, Buffalo,  1933-Si;  Researrl.  A»«"'.uie, 
Washington  University  Medicul  ft  ;.  u^i- 
47.  and  profaisor  of  biological  cl.taa»try 
since    1947. 
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Awards r  lOtfVMt  swiutl.  American  Cbttnl- 
MA  aodety  IMS:  Ommn  medal.  1948: 
aqtfMb  awArd  in  endoertaolaCT.  ^^'^  Nobel 
prlw  in  medicine  tod  phTBtotofy.  1»47. 

Mnnber  Hattonal  Acsdemf  of  Science. 
American  PtaOaaophtcal  Society.  Amertcmn 
Society  of  Btoloclcal  Clieml»t«.  American  So- 
ciety   <rf    Ph*nraci«U.    American    CheitUcal 

Soetaty.  air-m  zi 

of    research    in    carbohydrat« 

and  enryme«. 

Washiofvon      University      Medical 
SdwoL.  St    Louis. 

frmAenck  A.  MiddUbush 
Aft  •>.  PrHtdcnt  of  the  University  of 
IHaaourt.  Member.  European  Conlerenoe, 
rmfiinn  of  Iniemauonal  Law  and  Rela- 
UoDa.  1926;  member,  board  of  lrust««B.  the 
Camevie  Foundation  alnce  1936:  vice  chair- 
man. Navy  Civilian  Adviaory  Committee. 
1»4«:  member.  American  Political  Science 
AaaocaUon.  American  Society  International 
Law.  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fenora.  National  Committee  on  Liberal  Arts 
CoUegea.  Executive  Committee  Association 
ai  iADd-Orant  Colleges  and  Universities. 
CKtoma'  Committee  on  Reorganixatlon  of 
PMcral  Government.  Academic  AdvWory 
BomrA  United  States  Marine  Academy.  Com- 
mittee on  Organliation  Executive  Branch  of 
Government  (IMS).  B-ard  of  VUitors  Naval 
Academy  <l»4«-4«l.  Panel  of  Political  Sclen- 
tUta  of  Anverlcan  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion (194«)  Vice  president  National  Asso- 
cUtlon  State  Universities  (1943).  Contribu- 
tor special  articles  and  reviews  to  profes- 
sional journsis. 

NKW  MKZKO 

Sophie  D.  Aberle 

Education-  Stwnford  University  A  B  1923. 
M  A  .  1925.  Ph  D  .  1927  Alexander  Brown 
Coxe  fellow.  1930  Tale  University  School  of 
Martlrlnr  M  D.  1930.  Sterllnc  fellow.  Yale 
QMvMBlty  Medical  School.  1930-31. 

bperlence:  Aaalstant  In  histology,  embry- 
oloffT.  »nd  neurology.  Stanford  University, 
1924-26  Instructor  In  anthropology.  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations.  Tale.  19X7-28.  In- 
structor In  EJepartment  of  Obatetrlcs  and 
Gynecology.  1930-34.  Associate  research.  Car- 
ncfle  Institution.  1934-35  Superintendent 
Pueblo  Indiana.  Bureau  of  Iiulian  Affairs, 
Unlt^'d  State*  Department  of  Interior.  1W35- 
44  Division  Medical  Science  National  Re- 
search Council,  1944  -49.  Special  research  di- 
rector. University  of  New  Mexico.  194»-. 

Societies  A.  A.  A  8.  American  Medical 
AsaocUtlon;  fellow.  Society  Besearch  Child 
DevelopoMot;  fellow.  Anthropol'iflcal  Aaso- 
dAtioo:  AaeociAtlon  of  AnatomUU  Research 
In  antnrupoiofy:  Bndxri 

MtW   JKMBr  < 

Harold  Ifriton  Morf 
Bora  IC*reto  34.  1803.    He  received  A  R  snd 
8e.  D  dsTsss  fr'jm  Colby  Colleffe:  A   M   and 
Ph    O.  <togrs«s  froM  ■arrwd.  the  latter  la 
1917:  and  Dr.  (honorts  aauMl,  Paris,  1946. 

After  (rMttiatloo,  Dr.  Morse  taimbl  at  Cor- 
aaU.  ■roVD,  antf  Harwd  Universities.  He 
has  been  profs— nr  of  mathematics  at  the 
Institute  for  AdfMMad  tMidy.  Priooatoo. 
N.  J  .  since  IMS.  ■•  «M  eonsultant.  OOo* 
ot  Chief  of  nirt—noe  United  Staten  Army; 
OoMt  and  Oeodette  •urvey,  and  National  De- 
fUMM  Reaearch  Committee.  He  served  as 
UtTtt  United  States  Army,  191»-19.  second 
MsManaut.  Coast  Artillery  Corps  research. 
1919-24;  chairman,  war  preparations  com- 
mlfPf.  American  Maihrmaiical  Society  and 
MHth>n.atkCal  AsaocUtlon  o<  America.  1940- 
A2  He  Is  a  contributor  to  various  mathe- 
matical periodicals  and  a  member  of  United 
States  and  foreign  scientific  societies. 

NrW  TOBK 

Chester  I.  Barnard 
A««  64.    President.  Rockefeller  Foundation: 
jvesldent,  Oeoaral  Sducatiuu  Board,  former 


president.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co; 
acrved  on  Llllenthal  Board  of  Consultants  to 
Secretary  of  State  on  international  control 
of  atomic  energy;  Presidential  Special  Com- 
mission on  Integration  of  Medical  Sciences 
in  Oovern.'nent.  1946:  felloxv.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  A  A.  A.  8. 
Charlcj  Dollard 

Age  43.  President.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New 
York;  trustee.  Bennington  College;  member. 
University  of  Wisconsin  Foundation;  direc- 
tor. American  Council  on  Race  Relation. 

Rcbrrt  F.  Locb 

Was  born  March  14.  1895.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  and 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  received 
his  M    D.  degree  from  Harvard. 

Dr  Loeb  has  been  connected  with  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (Columbia  University)  since  1921, 
as  Lambert  professor  of  medicine  from  1942 
to  1947.  becoming  Bard  professor  of  medical 
services  in.  1947  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  Coordination  of  Malarial  Study. 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  also  of  the  Medical 
Board  of  Review.  United  States  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlsalon.  in  1947.  He  Is  a  member 
of  numerous  scientific  societies. 

Ciarle.t  Edward  Wilson 

Rome  address;  7  Hampton  Road.  Scarsdale, 
N    Y. 

OflSce  address;  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Bom;  New  York.  N.  Y  .  November  18.  1886. 

Bfucatlon:  Educated  public  schools  of  New 
York  City. 

Experience:  1899;  Began  In  shipping  de- 
partment, Sprague  Works.  General  Electric 
Co..  New  York  City,  and  served  successively 
in  accounting,  production,  engineering, 
manufacturing,  and  marketing  departments: 
manager,  merchandise  department  and  vice 
president.  1930-37  1937  39  Executive  vice 
president.  Since  1940;  President  since  Jan- 
uary 1;  chairman  of  board.  General  Electric 
Supply  Corp  :  director,  General  Electric  Co, 
International  General  Electric  Co  .  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  1943-44:  Executive 
vice  chairman.  WPB. 

Organizations:  Clubs 
Mohawk  (Schenectady) 

Remarks:  Baptist. 

NOSTH    CAROLTHA 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Grou 

Dean.  Duke  University  Oraduste  School, 
and  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Btudies. 

TCNNKNsn 

Dr.  O.  W.  Ilyman 

■orn  Deo— ber  at.  IMO  Oradusted  from 
University  of  North  Csmiins.  1910;  Ph  O., 
Princeton  Unlvsrslty,  IMl;  IX.  D.  iWnjth* 
weatern  Cnliena,  llMnphla.  Tenn  ,  l<nn  In 
1931  was  profeMor  of  hutolijgy  and  embry- 
ology and  bualneas  manager  of  University's 
nedlral  unlu  in  MempliU.  In  1925  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  medical  tchooX.  and  In 
1948  appointed  vice  prealdent  medical  units. 
University  of  Tenneasee  Hus  national  repu- 
tstl(jn  ns  an  educator  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  Its  aiU'ed  sciences. 


Scarsdale  Country; 
Links  (New  York). 


VIRCIKIA 

John  W  Datia 

Address:  West  Virginia  SUte  College.  In- 
stltute.  W.  Va. 

Born     February  II,  1888:  Mllledgevllle,  Oa. 

Education:  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga  ,  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Degrees:  A.  B.,  Morehouse  College.  1911; 
A.  M..  Morehouse  College.  1920;  D.  Litt  .  State 
College,  Orangeburg,  S  C.  1931.  and  LL  D.. 
WUberforce  University.  1839;  Howard  Unl- 
Terslty.  1940. 

Outline  of  career:  Teacher  at  Morehouse 
College.  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  1911-15  Registrar, 
1914-17;    executive  secretary  T^^•ellth  Street 


Branch.  T  M.  C.  A  .  Washlneton,  P  C. 
1917-19:  president  of  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Institute,  W.  Va  .  since,  1919.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education, 
1929-31;  member  Commission  on  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning  of  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges,  1936  to  date. 

Author  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  for  Ne- 
groes 1934;  Prohlems  In  the  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation of  N««roee,  1937:  Minority  Report,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
(with  R.  R.  Motion  and  M.  W.  Johnson), 
1932;  WUberforce  University  as  a  Cause, 
1939. 

WlSCONSIW 

B    yred  Edxcin 

Was  born  March  22,  1887.  He  received  his 
B  S  and  M.  8.  degrees  from  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Gottlngen. 

He  Is  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  has  worked  and  taught  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  and  of  the  College  of  Acrlculture, 
and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  During  World  War  n,  he  was  Tech- 
nical Program  Director  of  the  War  Research 
Service.  ThU  service  was  recognized  by  the 
award  of  a  medal  for  merit. 
vrroMiNG 
G forge  D.  Humphrey 

Age  53.  President,  University  of  Wyoming. 
Long  record  of  experience  In  educational  ad- 
ministration. Active  In  land-grant  college 
movement. 

Mr.  President,  having  been  identified 
with  this  legislation  for  the  past  4  years, 
it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
expedite  the  appointment  oJ  these  out- 
standing men  and  women. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  must 
get  on  with  its  task.  The  hour  is  al- 
ready too  late. 


National  Education  Program  for  Study  of 
Coogrrsi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  ir.NN  I.  •*».».£ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Monday,  December  4  (legitUitive  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Prei Idcnt.  upon 
our  return  to  CongrcM  from  the  recent 
reccM,  Mrmberi  of  the  8tn«t«  were  grat- 
ified to  find  upon  their  detlu  copies  of 
Your  ConureM  nugulne,  outlining  the 
formation  of  the  committee  for  ConirreM 
by  a  group  of  outatAndlng  correapon- 
dcnti,  to  ipoiuor  Cotigreaa  Study  Coun- 
cil In  ichools,  colleges,  and  other  groups 
and  aitfmblagea. 

It  aeema  to  me  that  the  thought  moti- 
vating thia  program  is  a  very  fine  one. 
and  should  result  in  much  benefit  in 
BcquaintinK  the  country  with  the  work 
of  the  Congress  and  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  its  membership. 

Any  program  which  tends  to  create  a 
better  understanding  of  the  national 
Congress,  its  membership,  and  its  work- 
is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

I  therefore  ask  that  there  be  inserted 
In  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  the  editor  of 
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Your  Congress  magazine  which  empha- 
sizes the  woeful  lack  in  our  school  and 
college  curricula  of  studies  on  even  the 
basic  functions  of  our  Congress,  a  short- 
coming which  the  Committee  for  Con- 
gress proposes  to  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Decembek  1,  1950. 

Mt  DEAt  Senator:  Further  to  our  letter 
to  you  of  November  27  outlining  plans  of 
the  Committee  for  Congress,  composed  of  a 
group  of  practical,  worklne  newspapermen, 
to  sponsor  a  national-education  program  for 
Congress  and  its  Members. 

We  are  receiving  offers  of  cooperation  in 
this  program  from  many  people.  Of  course, 
the  committee  U  hopeful  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  consent  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
the  committee.  We  will  be  highly  gratified 
if  they  will  take  active  roles  In  the  program. 

The  educational  project  will  endeavor  to 
set  up  special-study  groups  In  schools,  col- 
leges, women's  clul»,  Bervice  clubs,  unions, 
factory  groups,  and  in  other  assemblages. 
A  special  study  kit  will  be  supplied  by  the 
committee,  along  with  current  information 
about  Congress  and  Its  members  In  Your 
Congress  Magazine. 

We  would  welcome  additional  inquiries  on 
the  program  at  the  Committee  for  Congress. 
1060  National  Press  Building,  Washington  4, 
D   C,  ME-2214. 

The  attached  letters  shed  additional  light 
on  the  educational  program,  particularly 
emphasizing  the  woeful  lack  of  study  mate- 
rial on  Congress  In  our  schools  and  colleges. 
We  would  appreciate  their  insertion  In  the 
RrcoKO. 

Hal.  J.  MiLLEB. 
Editor.    Your    Congress    Magazine, 
Executive  Director.  Committee  for 
Congress.     Sponsor     of     Congress 
Study  Councils. 


NOVEMBEH  29.   1950. 
Mr   Hal  J   Uxlvol. 

Executive  Director, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Ma  Miixca:  In  this  morning's  Con- 
caxssioNAL  Racofto  I  read  with  great  interest 
your  letter  to  Senator  Wn-rr  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  for  Congress 
and  the  publication  of  Your  Congress  maga- 
dne 

The  sentiments  expressed  coincide  so 
tfoeeljr  with  my  own  views  and  philosophy 
that  I  am  prompted  to  write  to  you  for  addl* 
tlonal  informatirm.  This  problem  of  'edu- 
cating democracy's  clti7«ns"  In  the  operation 
0t  thit  CongTMts  and  Oovernmtnt  haa  bMn 
Of  my  chief  concerns  a«  an  und«r« 
lt«  and  now  as  a  graduate  student  In 
poUtleal  science  here  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity In  Waahlngton. 

As  you  BO  abljr  point  out,  our  civics  and 
political  science  courses  fall  far  short  of  their 
r»al  objecttvea.  I,  too,  am  appalled  by  the 
apathy  and  lack  of  understanding  of  even 
the  basic  functions  of  our  Congress. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  materials  for 
better  education  along  these  lines  has  led  me 
to  produce  two  works  dealinR  with  the  legis- 
lative proceaa.  Both  were  published  by  the 
American  University  Press. 

For  your  Information  and  examination  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  of 
these,  entitled  "Operation:  Congress."  Since 
its  publication  last  month  It  has  already 
been  accepted  for  use  as  a  supplemental  text 
In  several  high  schools,  for  use  In  civics 
courses,  and  by  a  number  of  colleges  end 
universities. 

Contributing  to  the  final  draft  were  such 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  as  Dr  W. 
Brooke  Graves,  of  the  legislative  reference 
sernce  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Dr.  Paul 


F.  Douglass,  president  of  American  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  M.  Lloyd  M.  Short,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota:  and  Prof.  Stephen  KL 
Bailey,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  >  our  committee 
might  be  Interested  In  the  use  of  these  book- 
lets In  your  study  programs  or  that  you 
might  wish  to  disctiss  printing  rights  of  a 
modified  version  of  Operation:  Congress  In 
Your  Congress  magazine.  I  note  that  you 
plan  an  article  along  these  lines. 

Past  use  of  your  fine  publication.  Pictorial 
Directory  of  Congress,  assures  me  of  the  high 
quality  of  performance  in  your  new  publica- 
tion, and  I  am  certain  that  the  important 
undertaking  of  the  Committee  for  Congress, 
under  your  guidances,  will  be  a  success.  Per- 
haps my  Interest  and  experience  would 
qualify  me  to  take  a  more  active  part  In  the 
work  of  your  committee.  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  help  advance,  in  any  way, 
the  worth-while  objectives  of  your  organi- 
zation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WOXIAM  O.  Phtixips. 


Thi  CoMMrrTEE  roa  Congress, 

Dtcember  1.  1950. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  G    Phillips. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma.  Phillips;  The  meml)ers  of  the 
Committee  for  Congress  were  highly  gratified 
to  receive  your  letter  of  November  29  with 
its  generous  offer  of  the  use  of  your  excel- 
lent published  material  on  Congress  in  our 
National  Congress  Study  Council  program. 
As  the  program  progresses,  we  will  certainly 
avail  ourselves  of  this  offer,  as  well  as  of 
your  generous  offer  to  be  of  personal  assist- 
ance to  the  committee. 

We  were  especially  Interested  In  your  ob- 
servation that  our  civics  and  political  science 
courses  fall  far  short  of  their  real  objec- 
tives and  your  comment  that  you  are  ap- 
palled by  the  apathy  and  lack  of  under- 
standing of  even  the  basic  functions  of  our 
Congress. 

This  is  corroboration  of  our  own  findings 
that  there  is  widespread  lack  of  understand. 
Ing  of  oar  most  cherished  institution  In  the 
political  sphere,  our  Congress.  It  is  precisely 
that  appalling  situation  that  the  Committee 
for  Congress  will  endeavor  to  correct. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your 
publication  Operation :  Congreas.  and  we  will 
ascertain   how   It   and  your   services   can   be 
worked  Into  the  program. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Hal.  J    Mii.Lta. 
Editor.  Your  Congret$  Magazine;  EX' 
ecutive    Director,   Committee    for 
Con  fret*.    Spontor    of    National 
Congrt**  Study  CouneiU. 


How  To  Manage  THo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or    NILRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULXIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  Catholic  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Baltimore,  Md..  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 1.  1950.  the  following  editorial  by 
the  Reverend  James  M.  Gillis.  C.  S.  P., 
under  the  uxiusual  heading  of  "Sursum 
corda": 

Someone  has  asked  whether  the  famine  In 
Yugoslavia  Is  a  biblical  one,  an  act  of  God. 
or  whether  it  has  been  wholly  or  partially 
caused  by  an  economic  system  that  simply 
will  not  work.    In  either  case  our  sense  of 


humanity  and  our  religion  compel  us  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  starving  Yugoslavs.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  •"cliarlty  begins  at  home."  and 
let  It  go  at  that.  StlU  worse  would  It  be  to 
say  "they  made  their  own  bed;  let  them  lie 
on  it."  If  "they"  means  the  people,  they 
didn't  make  their  own  bed.  any  more  than 
those  who  were  placed  on  the  bed  of  the 
tyrant  F»rocrustes  and  stretched  or  shortened 
to  fit  it. 

We  may.  some  of  us.  be  called  Isola- 
tionists •  •  •  but  we  never  were  Isola- 
tionists from  humanity.  Furthermore,  a 
nation  that  can  afford  to  send  170.000,000.000 
to  Russia  (-an  afford  »105.000.000  worth  of 
goods  to  Yugoslavia. 

However,  though  we  must  be  charitable. 
we  need  not  be  reckless  or  stupid  or  careless 
of  consequences.  It  would  be  crazy  for  us 
to  send  food  to  Tito  and  let  him  distribute 
It  as  a  reward  to  those  who  accept  his  regime 
with  docility  while  withholding  it  from  those 
who  venture  to  show  their  dislike  foi  com- 
munism. He  win  do  Just  that  if  we  let  him, 
for  he  is  an  unprincipled  tyrant  and  a  pitiless 
murderer.  It  would  be  suicidal  of  us  to 
promote  his  tyranny  while  saving  his  people 
from  sta.Tation. 

In  New  York  City  •  •  •  it  is  claimed 
that  there  was  a  public  servant  who  used  to 
bestow  bounty  upon  the  poor — many  of 
them  as  ignorant  as  they  were  poor — but  In 
the  giving  he  conveyed  the  idea  that  what 
he  gave  came  from  him  and  not  from  the 
city  or  frorii  Uncle  Sam.  We  roust  not  let 
Tito  pull  a  stunt  like  that.  So  let  us  keep 
well  in  mind  that  the  Yugoslav  dictator  Is 
now  and  will  always  be  what  he  was  when 
he  came  to  power;  a  banalt.  a  killer,  a 
trickster,  and  that  he  is  first,  last,  and  always 
a  Communist.  It  was  Communist  collec- 
tivization that  made  the  present  catastrophe 
or  aggravated  it. 

The  drought  may  have  been  an  act  of  God 
but  starvation  was  there  before  the  drought. 
Constantm  Potitch.  former  Yugoslav  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  writes  in 
Human  Events  for  November  8     "In  order  to 

buy  capital  equipment  and  raw  materials 
from  the  west,  Tito  (after  the  split  with  the 
comlnforn?  i  recklessly  exported  food  with 
the  result  that  all  the  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try were  depleted.  Long  before  the  drought 
people  had  been  reduced  to  near-starvation 
rations  The  Btandard  of  living  of  the  Yugo- 
slav citizen.^  wa.x  sacrificed  to  the  Marxian 
goddess,  industrialization,  and  of  all  the 
countries  In  the  Balknns.  Yugoslavia  now 
pictures  the  most  miserable  picture." 
And— 

•In  order  to  break  the  reslntance  of  the 
peasants — who  constitute  7.1  percent  of  the 
p<jpulatlon  and  sre  '  r,»  or  the  grr»te«t 
OlWlArtes  to  th*'  '  r.«  iirlHilon  of  rommu- 
BlMA~-Cbe  retcUTir  u  in.p'Mttt.B  th'  p<>l|rv  <<f 
iOtltetlvlzatlon  I't  the  iniKl  Dy  all  kind*  of 
preeeure  it  ffrt'ccs  tbe  larmT.  inin  i)i» 
kolkhocee,  and  tbe  aeawt  poi.T  turrt"*  out 
the  orders  ff>r  the  BOwpillBory  »urrri.ai«t  of 
tbe  crop*  with  utmott  fcnitallty.  Tii*-  re«uit 
Is  the  pu««ive  reeteUnee  of  the  •tuhhonav 
Independent  farmer*  who  refuse  to  tn-c  ,<ue 
the  slaves  of  the  refrimi-  Tito  himself  has 
admitted  that  in  194B  there  was  11  p«-rce!-t 
more  of  uncultivated  arable  land  than  In 
1939." 

It  reminds  us  of  the  condition  In  the 
Russian  Ukraine  In  1932-33  when  some  six 
to  ten  mllhon  peasants  were  deliberately 
starved  by  Stalin  becau.se  of  what  Fotitch 
calls  a  megalomanlc  5-year  plan.  The  Yu- 
goslav people  are  now  in  the  same  danger 
and  largely  for  the  same  reason  We  may. 
for  the  moment,  relieve  their  hunger  but  it 
would  be  short-sighted  of  us  to  make  no 
stipulation  about  the  system  that  cau«»ed 
the  hunger. 

Tito  claims  to  have  32  divisions;  that  Is 
some  450.000  men  under  a.'ras.  He  explains 
that  this  huge  army  Is  a  necessity  because 
of   the    threat   of   his   one-time   partner    in 
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ertni«.  SUlln.  K  to  Tito  ahould  b«  reminded 
Uial  we  an  now  ftghtlni?  St»lln  in  Korea, 
and  that  we  could  tiae  10  or  12  or  more  of 
tiJOM  dlTUlona.  With  300.000  or  hu  »olcll»>ra 
absent  in  Korea,  the  proWem  of  feeding  tnem 
would  be  aolred — aa  usual — by  us.  Tito  h*a 
thrown  out  some  hlnu  that  he  would  fight 
the  Chineae  Itoda.  Be  la  probably  lying— 
OomauBlcts  aiwaya  U« — but  we  could  at 
least  eaU  hta  bluff 

FotJtch  continues:  "In  a  speech  in  Zajrreb 
on  Octohar  39.  T.to  boast.'uP.y  claimed  I 
can  openly  state  that  the  United  Siat«»s  Oot- 
emment  has  aet  no  conditions.'  and  then 
turned  his  wrath  against  the  reacilonartea 
at  hr^mf  and  abroad  who  have  "started  a 
campalcrn  urging  Americans  to  Impose  on 
fytm  harsh  conditions  because  the  Belgrade 
rtgime  was  now  trapped  In  a  corner."  ■ 

We  need  not  Impose  harsh  conditions  but 
the  least  we  can  do  when  we  hand  out  food 
to  the  Yu^oelat-s  is  to  let  them  know  that, 
thank  God.  we  Americans  are  able  to  help 
them  because  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  a 
^ItgUMx  and  of  a  murderotis  and  suicidal 
•fMMBlc  system.  •  •  •  We  had  better 
not  tot  Tito  think  that  we  are  an  easy  mark. 
Ai  a  mere  ataner  and  as  one  token  of  good 
win  be  might  release  Archbishop  Steplnac 
outright.  Suppose  we  sugge? t  it  to  htm.  and 
see  what  happens.  But  In  any  eTent  w« 
xuwtt  not  let  the  people  starve. 

The  following  newspaper  Item  from 
the  Catholic  Review,  published  at  Balti- 
more. Md..  en  Friday.  December  1. 
1950.  throws  light  upon  what  is  go:ng  on 
in  Yugoslavia  as  far  as  the  persecution 
of  Catholic  religious  are  concerned: 
CzKTH  FuxjiTt.  EJCHfr  Fmii«T«  Facing  Piisom — 
Niw  TaiAi.8  RiociiD  ow  Spt  Claim— BtsHcr 
ZZLAB  CwN  i^LZMcr  FotciB  To  Hblp  Faosk- 

COTIOM 

Praah  evidence  that  communism,  whether 
lloaoow-domlnated  or  not.  U  the  implacable 
foe  of  r«liglt>n  Is  had  in  the  latest  news  on 
the  relentless  persecution  ol  religion  In 
OKChoalovakla  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  former,  according  to  word  allowed 
to  come  acroas  borders  closed  to  free,  factual 
reporting,  dispatches  tell  of  a  Communtst- 
rlgged  trial  cf  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
which  recalls  the  hearings  accorded  Joseph 
Cardinal  Mlndsaenty,  imprisoned  Primate  of 
Hungary,  and  Archbishop  Aloyslus  S:epinac 
of  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  The  Prague  regime 
Is  a  Kremlin  puppet. 

From  Ytigoalavia,  which  la  Communist 
but  at  odds  with  Moscow,  comes  a  report  of 
■tcpped-up  arrests  of  seminarians  and  semi- 
nary profeaaors,  obvloualy  designed  to  strike 
at  the  priesthood  at  Its  source. 

The  Tito  regime  reportedly  arrested  three 
erf  Six  top  oiBcials  of  the  Catholic  seminary  at 
Zagreb,  the  largest  In  that  country.  It  had 
arrested   14  students  there  3  months  ago. 

In  Caechoslovakla.  nine  churchmen.  In- 
cluding one  bishop,  were  placed  on  Ulal  by 
the  Prague  regime.  It  became  the  second 
major  proceeding  against  oOclals  of  the 
Catholic  Church  In  Czechoslovakia  within  a 
few  months.  In  AprU  of  thU  year  10  promi- 
nent Csechoalovak  leaders  of  religious  com- 
naiiUUca  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  from 
9  jm»n  to  life  for  alleged  antlstate  activities. 

The  C»echoalovak  churchmen  were  charged 
with  treason,  espionage,  spreading  subver- 
sive propaganda,  and  helping  persons  flee 
the   country 

On  trial  were:  Bishop  Stanlslav  Zela.  auxlU. 
ary  and  vicar  general  of  the  Olomouc  arch- 
dK)ce«e.  Abbot  Jan  Opaaek.  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  at  Brevnov.  and  Abbot  Stan- 
lslav Jarolimek.  of  the  Prcmonstrntenslan 
mona*iery  at  Strahov. 

MANT     HEXD    Df    Dtlttsa 

Also  Msgr.  Otekar  Svec.  former  con- 
lUitant  at  Ih*  p^pal  nunciature  In  Prague; 
Jomt  Cltiak.  archdeacon  oX  the  meuopoUtan 


chapter  at  Prague's  St  Vitus  Cathedral:  and 
Jan  Boukal.  ftrst  secretary  to  ArchbUhop 
Joaef  Beran,  of  Prague;  and  the  Reverends 
Jaroslav  Kulac.  head  of  the  missionary  fed- 
eration of  priests:  Antonln  Mandl.  director  of 
tl:e  church's  nippnased  Cithollc  action;  and 
Vaclav  Mrtvy.  aalealan  priest  who  had  betn 
en-.ployed  at  the  papal  nunciature  In  Pracue. 

The  three  clercymen  arrested  by  the  Tito 
regime  were  descri'oed  as  the  Reverends  Joslp 
Ssulac.  spiritual  director  of  the  upper  claasea 
at  the  Zagreb  seminary:  Angelko  Jurtc,  S.  J.. 
yplritual  director  for  the  lower  classee;  and  a 
P'ather  Talan,  vice  rector  at  the  seminary. 

There  was  no  exact  information  given  on 
how  long  the  Czech  prelates  and  priests 
had  been  held  unoer  arrest  before  the  trial 
began.  However,  it  was  definitely  known 
that  one  of  the  accased.  Monslgnor  Svec.  had 
been  undar  arreat  since  October  1949.  At 
the  time  of  hu  arrest  he  had  not  fully  re- 
covered from  suSerlngs  under  the  Nazis  as  a 
prisoner  for  3  years  at  Dachau  Bishop  Zela 
had  been  reported  arrested  last  Augiist. 

nxss  crvTM  cofies 

Represtntatlves  of  the  western  press  were 
reportedly  given  copies  of  the  indictment 
agaiiut  the  churchmen  and  passes  to  the 
courtroom  a  half  hour  before  the  trial  was 
due  to  begin.  They  were  forbidden  to  take 
along  Interpreters  and  informed  that  official 
Interpretation  would  be  provided  over  ear- 
phones in  English,  French,  and  Russian. 

Following  the  well-knuwn  pattern  of  Iron- 
curtain  trials,  the  defendanU  confessed  guilt 
or  pvtlal  guilt  as  the  trial  progressed  at 
Prague's  Pancrac  Prison. 

The  prisoners  were  reportedly  questioned 
by  a  seven-aaan  court  and  tlaree  prosecu- 
tors. There  was  no  Indication  that  the  ac- 
cused were  given  the  privilege  of  a  defense 
attorney. 

The  line  of  questioning  pursued  by  the 
prosecutors  sought  to  involve  the  country's 
two  archbishops.  Archbishops  Beran  and 
Joeef  Matocha.  of  Olomouc.  In  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

PTCTUtEO  AS  SPT 

Archbishop  Beran  was  pictured  as  having 
drawn  up  espionage  reports  and  forwarded 
them  to  the  Vatican.  Archbishop  Matccha 
was  described  In  the  testimony  as  having 
defied  the  church  laws  on  instructions  from 
the  Vatlafri.  Neither  of  the  prelates  are  de- 
fendants in  the  trial. 

One  Czech  exile  listening  to  Prague  broad- 
casu  of  the  trial  stated  he  got  the  Impres- 
sion that  what  the  Indictment  meant  by  an 
espionage  report  was  any  pastoral  letter  or 
report  to  the  Holy  See  on  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  church. 

Comments  from  church  papers  In  Rome 
stated  that  an  analysis  of  the  proceedings 
and  charges  showed  the  defendants  were 
efsenllally  tried  for  the  crime  of  being  Cath- 
olics, and  that  the  trial  was  not  of  the  de- 
fendants but  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Reports  from  the  prison  trial  chamber 
pictured  Bishop  Zela  pleading  guilty  In  part 
to  charges  of  treason  and  espionage  He  was 
said  to  have  afxjloglzed  and  stated  he  waa 
deeply  sorry. 

Monslgnor  Boukal.  Archbishop  Beran's 
secretary,  reportedly  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  and  testified  that  he  had  drawn  up 
political  reports  for  both  Archbishop  Beran 
and  the  papal  nunciature  in  Prague, 
crres  sECarr  lttters 

Monslgnor  Clhak.  head  of  the  St.  Vitus 
Cathedral  chapter,  was  also  reported  to  have 
pleaded  guilty.  He  Is  said  to  have  testified 
that  he  delivered  secret  letters  for  Archbishop 
Beran  containing  espionage  reports.  Mon- 
slgnor Clhak  was  reported  to  have  appeared 
thin  and  sloop-shouldered,  making  a  meek 
confession  of  guilt  and  apologizing  for  his 
mistake 

It  was  noted  that  these  confessions  strik- 
ingly parallel  those  at  other  Red  Uials,  from 


Stalin's  Moecow  ptu^  trials  of  the  1930'i  to 
the  many  farcical  trials  of  churchmen — 
Catholic  and  non -Catholic— In  Soviet-satel- 
lite countries  since  the  war. 

The  Indictment  released  by  the  Czech 
Ministry  of  Information  states  that  the 
espionage  was  directed  by  the  papal  nuncia- 
ture In  Prague;  the  church's  Catholic  Action 
was  transformed  into  a  widely  ramified  con- 
tplratorlal  network  for  subversive  and 
espionage  activities;  the  defendants  con- 
ducted the  activities  of  terrorist  grcups,  and 
many  millions  of  funds  were  embezzled  from 
the  priests'  health  service  for  subversive  ends. 

No  offlcial  reason  was  reported  frr  the 
arrest  of  the  three  Tugoelav  priests.  But  it 
WIS  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  preVi- 
ovs  arrest  of  14  students  at  the  seminary. 
Charges  against  these  student  were  report- 
edly baced  on  diicovery  of  a  rlflo  and  anti- 
Tito  leaflets  in  possession  of  two  students. 
Tlie  lea.''.et8  were  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  "U."  an  Identification  mark  that  waa 
used  by  the  Ustachl.  pro-Nazi  Croatian 
crganlzatlcn  that  functioned  during  World 
War  II. 

One  secular  news  dispatch  Indicated  that 
the  arrest  of  the  priests  stripped  ths  Tito 
regime  cf  its  usual  propaganda  excuse  that 
it  was  merely  acting  to  crtish  a  conspiracy. 
The  dispatch  stated: 

■'Persons  acquainted  with  these  develop- 
n^ei-ts  said  that  the  arrests  have  lest  the 
character  of  a  move  by  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Government  to  crush  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy. They  said  the  three  officials  he'.d 
are  Innocent  and  that  their  arrest  repre- 
sents a  new  and  Important  step  In  Marshal 
Tito's  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church. ' 

Prom  the  foregoing.  I  believe  we  can 
s-iy  truthfully  that  the  least  we  should 
do  before  giving  any  aid  whatsoever  to 
Tito  is  to  endeavor  to  have  him  practice 
freedom  of  religion  in  his  land  and  give 
to  all  peoples  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  God  that  fair  and  proper  treat- 
ment which  their  high  and  unselfish 
calling  merits. 

What  better  time  is  there  than  now 
to  drive  home  this  request  as  a  must? 

Any  distribution  of  food  supplies 
should  be  made  in  Yugaslavia  by  one  of 
our  international  welfare  agencies  in 
well-marked  packages  stating  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  donor. 


Europe  It  Our  First  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
gravity  of  the  present  world  crisLs.  It 
seems  to  me  at  this  time  that  our  great- 
est need  is  for  rationality,  deliberation, 
and  courage.  The  courage  we  need  is 
often  harder  to  muster  than  what  it 
takes  te  face  guns  in  wartime.  We  need 
the  courage  to  hold  to  tho.'-e  fundamen- 
tal world  policies  which  have  made  our 
country  a  force  for  peace  for  so  many 
generations. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  excellent  statement  on 
the  major  problem  before  us;  it  l.';  an  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  Nathaniel  Pefler,  of  Colum- 
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bia  University,  entitled  "In  the  Long  Run 
Europe  Is  Our  First  Front": 

In  the  Long  Ru.n  Ecropi:  Is  Otb  First 
Front — To  Lose  Asia  to  the  Soviet  Would 
Be  Serious,  But  To  Lose  Aix  Europe  Couid 
Prov:  Fatal 

(By  Nathaniel   Peffer) 

If  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Frank- 
lin, and  others  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  were  to  revisit  the  earth  to 
survey  the  progress  of  what  they  had 
wrought,  they  would  no  doubt  be  startled  by 
skyscrapers,  airplanes,  telephones,  and  radio. 
But  what  would  puzzle  them  most  would  l>e 
what  on  earth  had  brought  It  about  that  the 
Republic  they  had  founded  along  a  narrow 
fringe  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should,  In 
seven  generations,  have  come  to  pledge  Its 
life.  Its  fortunes,  and  its  honor  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  continent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific. 

If  it  were  on  the  concerns  of  Europe,  they 
might  regret  It,  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  Union's  safety  lay  In  detachment  from 
external  politics,  but  they  would  understand, 
since  they  regarded  themselves  as  Engllsh- 
me-  and  therefore  Europeans.  But  why 
Asia?    That  they  could  not  understand. 

It  Is  a  question  that  must  sometimes  puz- 
zle contemporary  Americans,  too.  For  one 
of  the  main  preoccupations  of  this  country 
In  thLs  generation  has  been  the  politics  of 
the  Far  East,  and  U  was  actually  because 
oJ  the  Japanese  Invasion  of  China  and  not 
because  of  the  Nazis'  conquest  of  nearly  all 
Europe  that  America  was  brought  into  the 
last  war.  Still  more,  America  has  been  torn 
within  for  a  decad?,  part  of  It  looking  west- 
ward to  Asia,  part  of  it  looking  eastward  to 
Ei'rope — very  much  like  Russia  since  the 
eighteenth  century. 

This  was  most  dramatically  In  evidence 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  there  was  a  sharp 
controversy,  not  always  In  the  open,  over  the 
strategy  of  the  war,  the  Issue  being  whether 
to  concentrate  first  on  Germany  or  first  on 
Japan,  Owing  to  the  firmness  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Marshall,  the  decision 
WM  In  favor  of  defeating  Germany  first,  but 
there  was  bitterness  both  within  the  fighting 
services  and  without. 

Now  there  Is  a  "cold  war,"  and  the  con- 
troversy has  been  revived.  Again  the  Issue 
Is:  ShaU  this  country  concentrate  Its  efforts 
on  Asia  or  on  Europe?  Russia  threatens  In 
both.  Where  shall  we  try  to  check  It  first? 
There  Is  an  Immediate  contingency,  and  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans,  or 
both,  are  threatening.  America  has  no  choice 
and  cannot  withdraw.  But,  In  the  long  run, 
breeder  considerations  enter  and.  for  the 
long-run,  decisions  should  be  made  on  those 
considerations. 

Now,  however,  the  Issue  Is  political  as  well 
as  military,  and  therefore  more  productive 
of  rancor.  It  is  political  both  externally  and 
Internally;  externally.  In  that,  by  diplomatic 
pressure,  economic  measures  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  strong  points  we  are  engaged  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  world;  Internally, 
In  that  the  most  acrid  controversy  In  domes- 
tic politics  now  turns  on  what  the  present 
administration  In  Washington  has  or  has  not 
done  In  the  Far  East, 

One  thing  has  to  be  said.  The  controversy 
new  raging  is  not  always  waged  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issue.  It  Is  clear  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  partisanship  of  all-out  efforts 
for  Asia  Is  a  disguised  or  oblique  Isolation- 
ism. Many  of  those  who  would  let  France 
go  to  save  Formosa  do  not  care  so  much 
about  either  as  they  do  about  letting  the 
rest  of  the  world  "stew  In  Its  own  Juice." 
The  solicitude  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Bao 
Dal  can  be  a  symbolic  expression  of  resent- 
ment  of  the  aberration  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Influential  leaders 
in  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  Is,  In  many 
cases,  sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes 
sincerely,  a  rationale  for  regression. 


How  has  it  come  about?  Why  the  pre- 
occupation with  Asia  and  how  far  Is  It  Jus- 
tified? The  question  Is  not  new.  even  If 
never  before  so  urgent  as  now.  It  has  been 
mounting  toward  fixity  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  and  principally  It  concerns 
China.  It  arises  out  of  what  has  become 
an  Increasingly  firm  resolve  to  permit  no 
great  power  to  have  control  over  that  coun- 
try. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  century,  the  op- 
position was  directed  against  Russia,  which, 
then  as  now.  had  outposts  in  Manchuria 
and  was  manifesting  aspirations  to  expand 
from  there  down  into  China  proper.  There 
were  sharp  diplomatic  brushes  between 
Washington  and  St.  Petersburg,  though  with 
more  decorum  in  vocabulary  than  can  be 
found  at  Lake  Success  now. 

This  ended  when  Japan  disposed  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  war  of  1904-1905  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  same  situation  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  over  the  same  places 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  Japan  had  sup- 
planted Russia  In  Manchuria  and  was  mani- 
festing the  same  unmistakable  desire  to  take 
all  of  China,  This  ended  only  with  the 
ceremonies  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945, 

Among  students  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, there  has  never  been  agreement  on  why 
America  has  staked  so  much  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  China's  Independence;  out- 
wardly, so  much  more  than  It  has  on  the 
fate  of  any  single  European  country.  The 
reasons  are  mixed,  as  In  all  politics,  but. 
originally,  the  main  reason  appears  to  have 
been  more  economic  than  anything  else. 

It  io  true  that  trade  with  China  constituted 
a  negligible  fra<?tion  of  American  foreign 
trade,  but  the  lure  of  what  would  come  when 
China  would  be  fully  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce and  fully  developed  has  exercised  a 
fascination  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 
This  has  changed  now.  The  chief  considera- 
tion Is  no  longer  economic  but  strategic.  It 
has  to  do  with  American  security.  The  hope 
of  gain  has  given  way  to  fear — fear  of  the 
danger  that  would  be  created  by  a  Russia  ex- 
tending from  Berlin  to  the  Pacific.  To  that 
must  be  added  Ideological  fear— fear  of  an 
all-powerful  Russia  that  is  also  Communist. 

Russia  in  Asia  is  even  more  difBcult  to  ex- 
plain. All  the  conventional  motivations  of 
foreign  policy  do  not  seem  to  fit  except  as  an 
explanation  after  the  fact.  Clearly,  the  mo- 
tive cannot  be  economic,  since  Russia  Is  still 
relatively  unlndustrlalized,  underpopulated 
and  rich  in  resources.  It  cannot  be  the  need 
for  security,  since  Russia  proper  never  has 
been  menaced  by  the  weak  nations  and  tribes 
of  Asia.  There  is,  rather,  something  elemen- 
tal in  Russia's  eastward  expansion,  some- 
thing geological,  something  glacial,  moving 
slowly  but  relentlessly.  At  any  rate.  Russia 
was  moving  eastward  across  Asia  as  early  aa 
300  years  ago.  By  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  It  was  In  full  course,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  centu'-y  had  arrived  at 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Now,  it  appears  to 
be  solidly  entrenched  and  still  advancing. 
But  even  now  it  is  Impossible  to  say  with 
assurance  whether  It  moves  as  an  empire  in 
the  classical  sense,  in  a  way  Peter  the  Great 
would  have  approved,  or  as  the  vehicle  of 
social  revolution  carrying  Marxism  to  the 
Eastern  World.  Whatever  the  motives  may 
be  on  both  sides,  the  position  is  clear,  Rus- 
sia expands  In  Asia  and  America  seeks  to 
stop  it.  At  the  same  time.  Russia  expands 
in  Europe  and  America  (as  well  as  western 
Europe  I  seeks  to  stop  It  there  too.  But  where 
shall  America  direct  Its  major  effort— to  Eu- 
rope or  Asia?  As  In  1942.  it  has  not  enough 
power  to  attempt  both  simultaneously  with- 
out being  ineffective  in  both.  Which  shall 
It  subordinate? 

There  is  only  one  logical  approach  to  the 
question.  If  the  ultimate  choice  were  forced 
In  the  immediate  future  by  acts  or  events 
beyond  our  control,  which  of  the  two  could 


be  lost  without  Jeodardlzing  America's  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  Nation?  Could  we  sxir- 
vive  more  easily,  or,  at  least,  be  in  less  dan- 
ger, if  all  Europe  fell  to  Russia,  or  II  all  Asia 
fell  to  Russia? 

Suppose,  for  example.  Asia  were  lost  Just 
what  would  be  the  consequence  to  America? 
Economically,  it  would  be  unfortunate,  but 
In  future  potentiality  rather  than  present 
reality.  It  would  restrict  future  opportunity, 
but  not  Inflict  at  once  a  penalty  that  would 
be  reflected  In  the  American  economy.  At  the 
worst,  not  all  trade  would  cease.  There  was 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  even  before  Amer- 
ican recognition  in  1933.  The  economic  loss. 
In  other  words,  would  be  relative  rather  than 
absolute. 

Strategically,  the  consequences  would  be 
much  more  serious.  Europe  would  become 
politically,  as  well  as  geographically,  a  pen- 
insula. The  whole  Eurasian  land  mass,  with 
the  exception  of  India  and  Pakistan  at  least 
for  a  time,  would  be  at  Russia  s  disposal,  for 
political,  economic  and  military  purposes. 
There  would  be  created  the  largest  fKditlcal 
unit  the  world  has  known.  But  would  it  be 
for  a  long  time  the  most  formidable  in  terms 
of  actual  threat  to  higlily  organized  and  tech- 
nically efficient  societies  such  as  those  of 
western  Europe  and  North  America? 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  China's 
power  is  Russia's  to  use — an  assumption  not 
yet  warranted  In  the  long  run.  China  has 
numbers,  no  doubt.  It  could  provide  an 
army  of  tens  of  million ;.  But  as  yet  Chinese 
troops  have  been  trained  for  old-fashioned, 
small-arms  warfare  and  guerilla  resistance 
only.  They  were  effective  against  the  de- 
moralized. Incompetently  led  armies  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  for  slow  attrition  of 
small  Japanese  units,  but  they  would  be  of 
doubtful  use  against  a  modern  army  unless 
superiority  of  numbers  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  smother  it  by  sheer  mass.  The 
North  Koreans,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
dispersed  in  3  weeks,  despite  their  Russian 
tanks,  when  the  American  forces  arrived  in 
comparable  numbers. 

Aside  from  manpower,  the  accession  of 
China,  even  if  it  were  without  reservation, 
would  add  httle  to  Russian  strength  In  the 
near  future.  China  Is  yet  without  any  real 
Industry.  It  cannot  make  a  tank  or  a  heavy 
gun  or  even  a  Jeep,  let  alone  Jet  planes.  It 
has  only  the  most  rudimentary  beginning  of 
Industrialization  and  cannot  accelerate  the 
process  very  much,  since  it  lacks  both  capi- 
tal and  technical  personnel.  It  will  be  all  the 
Communist  regime  can  do  to  keep  the  coun- 
try's head  above  water  without  a  forced  pace 
In  industrallzatlon.  Even  If  Russia  has  the 
capacity  to  Industrialize  China  and  thus  pro- 
vide it  with  powerful  arament,  which  Is 
doubtful  In  any  period  short  of  decades,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  would  do  so.  Why 
should  It  want  a  really  powerful  country  on 
its  outermost  boundaries,  next  to  some  of 
Its  most  important  new  industrial  centers? 
What  guaranty  has  it  that  a  strong  China 
would  always  be  at  its  disposal  or  even 
friendly?  Despite  the  presumed  ideological 
affiinity,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
Russia  has  an  excessive  trust  In  China  or 
vice  versa,  most  of  all  vice  versa. 

Suppose,  too.  that  Russia  were  entrenched 
on  the  Pacific  shore  of  Asia  by  virtue  of  con- 
trolling China  How  much  difference  would 
that  make?  It  is  on  the  Pacific  shore  o!  Asia 
now  at  vnadivostok.  which  is  closer  to  San 
Francisco  or  Detroit  than  Shanghai.  It  Is 
still  closer  at  Kamchatka,  opposite  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  from  which  it  could  attack 
American  cities  much  more  easily  than  from 
China  bases. 

All  this  Is  to  say  that  Russian  possession  of 
ell  Asia  would  be  serious  but  not  fatal,  at 
least  for  a  long  time,  long  enough,  for  Eu- 
rope to  be  strengthened  and  its  military  and 
economic  potential  to  be  Integrated  with 
America's. 
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But  W  Burop*  were  lo«t  to  RumU?  Then 
thtrm  would  b«  economic  con»eque«ce«  in- 
4taMI.  A  Urge  and  Important  segment  of 
JaMrWra*!  export  trade  would  be  cut  off— 
•ttUMnoblles.  farm  machinery,  bualnesa  ma- 
cblnea.  noaclilnc  tools,  grains,  meat,  tobacco. 
and  cotton.  All  would  remain  to  glut  the 
borne  market.  Further,  the  blUlons  lent  to 
Biiropcan  countrlea  during  the  war  and  aft- 
erward tbrcugh  ECA  would  have  to  be  writ- 
ten off.  America,  no  doubt,  could  make  the 
required  adjuatmenu.  but  the  blow  would  be 
a  crippling  one. 

More  grave  would  be  the  atrateglc  conse- 
quencee.  For  then  RuasU  would  have  the 
wlMle  world,  except  America,  which  would 
stand  aa  an  laland  In  a  vast  mllltarUt-Com- 
mimlst  aea.  Asia  could  go  Communist  and 
Europe  remain  unaffected,  but  if  Europe  be- 
came Communist.  Asia  would  fall  Into  line 
almoat  automatically.  It  would  see  the 
bandwrttlng  on  the  wall.  Certainly,  no  j>art 
of  It  woxild  have  enough  confidence  In 
America  to  rlak  alining  Itself  with  the  United 
States. 

Physically.  America  would  be  under  direct 
threat.  Rvisala  would  have  at  \i»  disposal 
not  only  European  manpv^wer  but  Europe  s 
Imflir-'-'  establishment  and  lu  advanced 
t«dinolci«ical  development,  both  In  plunt 
and  personnel.  This  last  might  be  the 
greatest  lift  to  Russia  from  European  con- 
quest. Mcreover,  It  would  have  convenient 
and  easy  Jumping-off  places  for  attack  on 
America 

Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  Greenland.  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
North  Africa,  and  Dakar — aU  are  spring- 
boards. Then  America  would  really  be  sur- 
rounded. It  would  have  to  become  an  armed 
camp,  standing  unremittingly  on  guard,  all 
other  conslderstlons  In  American  society — 
education,  health,  welfare — subordinated  to 
the  mlUUry.  That  alone  would  constitute 
defeat,  would  negate  the  promise  of  Ameri- 
can destiny. 

There  Is  something  else,  more  Intangible, 
but  no  less  compelling.  The  prospect  of  all 
western  Europe  coming  under  the  brutish, 
atavlsUc  regimen  of  RuMlan  monolithic  to- 
talltarlanUm  U  not  easily  tolerable.  Every- 
thing slowly  grown  and  formed  since  the 
Renaissance,  since  the  Dark  Ajres  even,  would 
li»»ulllfled.  Western  culture  would  be  trun- 
catMl.  The  west,  after  all.  has  developed 
alowly.  In  traditions  and  Institutions  of  rep- 
resentative, responsible  government  and 
guarantees  of  equality  under  the  law  admin- 
istered in  channels  of  Justice  openly  con- 
ducted. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  Scandinavi- 
ans, Hollanders,  Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen 
going  to  bed  at  night  wondering  whether  the 
a  a.  m.  knock  on  the  door  will  come  and.  If 
It  comes,  being  dragged  off  and  dropped 
somewhere  into  oblivion,  their  wives  and 
children  iiever  knowing  where  they  were  or 
whether  they  were  dead  or  alive,  their  klnd> 
est  fa'e  that  of  being  hauled  off  to  ■OOM 
Arctic  slave  camp.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  a  Churchill  confessing  before  the 
microphone  at  a  trial  after  being  held  In- 
commimlcado  lor  months;  or  an  Attlee  or  a 
Herrlot  or  a  Bertrand  Russell  or  an  AndrA 
Glde — confessing  to  anything  and  everything 
and  then  t>eing  dragged  off  to  be  shot  aa 
even  common  criminals  are  no  longer  sliot. 

It  Is  nut  pleasant  to  think  of  a  British 
physlci-Ht  or  a  French  phlloaopher  standing 
up  at  a  public  hearing,  renouncing  all  hla 
previous  t>»'lier.i  In  the  light  of  the  pro- 
nouncements if  (?reat  Stalin,  father  and  pro- 
tector of  England  and  France,  light  of  the 
World,  inventor  >  f  hre  and  the  wheel,  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon,  author  of  Hamlet. 
painter  of  the  Slstlne  Chap*!,  composer  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  dlscuvt-rer  of  ele<uic- 
Ity.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  all  Etiro- 
peans  cowering  In  terror  all  their  living 
inoments,  forever  ttirulng  their  beads  to  see 


who  WM  listening,  fearful  lUwavs  of  the  In- 
former, not  knowing  uhether  their  own  chil- 
dren would  report  on  them. 

Then,  surely,  night  would  settle  on  Europ)e 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  that  has 
given  western  civilization  lis  dlpnlty. 

Consciously  to  elect  this  In  order  to  save 
Formoaa  and  Indochina  and  Burma — that  re- 
quires a  resoluteness  not  easily  come  by.  ex- 
cept as  the  last,  the  uttermost  price  of  sur- 
vival. And  that  it  ts  not.  On  any  fair  ex- 
amination of  the  Issue  on  Its  merits  we  are 
not  yet  at  that  point.  We  can  save  our- 
selves and  the  world  if  we  hold  Europe, 
though  we  lose  Asia.  We  can  lose  the  world 
and  ourselves  if  we  loee  Europe,  though  we 
hold  Asia. 

It  Is  much  as  It  was  In  1942.  We  cannot 
come  fully  to  the  defense  of  both  continents. 
A  choice  as  to  priority  must  be  made  In  order 
to  be  successful  in  both  In  the  end.  Now 
as  then,  the  claim  of  Europe  is  greater.  We 
shall  stand  or  fall  in  Europe. 


Blucderisg  Diplomacy — Keeping  the 
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HON.  LAV/RENCE  H.  SMITH 

Cr   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  will  pay 
an  awful  price  in  life  and  property  be- 
cause of  blunderinR  and  ine.xcusable  for- 
eign policy  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions since  1933.  Now  we  find  them 
precipitating  this  action  into  a  global  war 
from  which  there  appears  no  present 
e.^cape.  Mr  Gcorpe  Sokolsky.  writing  in 
the  Times-Herald  today,  points  out 
eight  grievous  errors  in  foreign  policy. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  his  article: 

THrsi  DATS 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

The  wise  man.  when  he  faces  a  crisis  in 
bis  life,  steps  back  and  asks  himself,  "What 
have  I  done?"  He  reexamines  bis  life,  he 
aeeks  out  his  faulU;  but  most  of  all.  he 
probes  for  a  way  to  cut  his  loeses,  to  reverse 
his  processes  and  to  straighten  himself  out. 

Only  fouls  b!ame  the  environment,  the 
times,  the  breaks,  luck.  No  one  geU  very 
far  in  life  by  sulking  and  scheming.  Only 
an  Imbecile  devotes  himself  to  covering  up 
mistakes  by  new  lies,  until  bis  structure 
collapaee  on  his  head.  A  He  has  a  curloua 
way  of  fighting  to  the  surface. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of 
nations.  The  crisis  appears.  At  that  mo- 
ment, a  nation  either  blindly  and  stlflneck- 
edly  pursues  the  course  which  produced  the 
crUls,  or  Its  be.st  minds  devote  themselves 
to  a  reexamination  of  conduct  with  a  view 
to  rechannellng  Its  attitudes. 

Since  1939,  It  Ks  apparent,  beyond  doubt, 
that  great  errors  have  been  made  by  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation.  These  errors  need 
to  be  reexamined,  not  to  bltime  the  living 
or  the  dead,  but  to  safeguard  the  future.  I 
shall  here  liAt  only  a  few  demonstrable 
errors : 

1.  Our  association  with  Soviet  Russia  In 
the  war  without  prior  stipulations  as  to  peace 
terms.  It  Is  suggested  that  there  was  no 
time  to  work  out  a  full  peace  program.  That 
Is  a  cover-up.  There  Wtui  ample  time  to  out- 
llue  the  general  terms  oX  our  participation. 


2  The  lend-lease  agreements  pave  not 
ample  protections  to  the  United  States. 
Lend-lease  to  a  large  degree  won  the  war 
for  Soviet  Russia.  We  contributed  $11,000.- 
000.000  to  the  upbuilding  of  Soviet  Russia's 
Industrial  and  military  strength.  Peacetime 
industrial  equipment  shotild  not  have  been 
provided. 

3.  Tehran  (November  1943)  repreaenu  the 
abnegation  of  American  control  of  American 
declslon.s  In  foreign  affairs.  At  Tehran  the 
United  States  gave  Soviet  Russia,  then  weak, 
a  blank  check  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

4.  Tehran  belled  the  Cairo  declaration 
made  about  6  days  earlier.  Both  the  Cairo 
declaration  and  the  report  on  the  Tehran 
conference  were  Issued  simultaneously  on 
December  1,  1&43.  But  on  that  date  the 
Cairo  declaration  had  ailready  been  nullified 
by  Tehran.  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin 
on  that  date  eaUblished  a  historic  lie. 
For  that  our  blcod  is  being  shed  in  Korea. 

6.  Roosevelt  should  not  have  gone  to  Yalta. 
because  he  was  a  dying  man.  He  lacked  the 
physical  or  moral  strength  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  empire. 

6.  During  the  war  years  we  were  in  asso- 
ciation with  Soviet  Ruaala  as  an  ally,  but 
It  was  never  necessary  to  accept  Comrr.unlsts. 
It  waa  the  Charley-good-fellow  attitude  that 
made  It  possible  for  Americans  and  aliens 
who  were  serving  as  Russian  agents  to  In- 
filtrate our  Government  In  high  positions. 

The  existence  of  the  Harold  Ware  cell  was 
known  to  Prerldcnt  Rooeevell  in  19o9  He 
never  acted.  In  lact.  such  agencies  as  the 
FBI  were  forbidden  to  arrest  known  and 
effective  Russian  spies. 

7.  It  was  a  grievous  error  to  make  It  Im- 
poMible  for  the  atomic  energy  authorities 
to  <1i«»wi««  suspects  without  proof  A  man 
had  no  rights  to  work  there.  It  was  a 
prlvUege,  to  be  withdrawn  at  wUl. 

Furthermore.  Acheson  was  one  of  a  l)ody 
that  agreed  to  write  a  report.  He  was  only  a 
writer  In  this  respect.  The  report  on  the 
future  of  the  use  of  atcmlc  energy  should 
have  been  a  closely  guarded  secret,  otherwise 
we  lost  bargaining  power. 

The  so-called  Acheson-Llllenthal  report 
waa  Issued  and  publicized  under  shameful 
circumstances  When  Baruch  assumed  the 
Job  of  negotiation  at  the  United  Nations, 
he  was  plagued  by  this  report. 

8.  The  abandonment  and  betrayal  ot 
Chiang  Kai-shek  by  the  State  Department 
from  1944.  when  be  was  still  fighting,  to 
this  moment,  when  he  ts  still  offering  to 
fight.  Is  one  of  the  most  grievous  errors  in 
all  history. 

It  was  deslcrned  orlslnally  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  carried  out  by  Russian  agents  in  the 
State  Department,  among  whom  the  most 
publicized  Is  Alger  Hiss.  A  vast  and  un- 
truthful campaign  to  Justify  this  treason  to 
America  was  conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

After  Soviet  Russia  had  won  a  complete 
victory  In  China.  Great  Britain  accepted  the 
role  of  appealer  which  the  American  State 
DepfU'tment  imitated.  That  policy  produced 
the  Korean  War. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Lkcember  4.  1950 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  Broadcasters 
recently  inaugunvled  a  contest  for  &iu- 
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dents  entitled  The  Voice  of  Democracy" 
and  requested  me  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment on  freedom  of  religion  for  u.>^e  by 
the  contestants.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix.  I  include 
the  statement  which  I  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request.  The  statement 
follows : 

FarzooM  or  Rzucion 
(By  BacoKS  Hats) 

No  study  of  the  meaning  of  democracy 
would  be  adequate  without  an  emphasis 
upon  freedom  of  worship.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  this  privilege  shall  not 
be  Invaded  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives 
that  we  seldom  stop  to  think  of  the  condi- 
tions which  produced  it.  Too  often  we  think 
in  negative  terms.  Perhaps  we  gained  an 
Impression  from  textbocis  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  merely  concluded  that, 
since  the  idea  of  a  state-controlled  chvirch 
had  not  worked  well  In  the  old  world  or  in 
the  Colonies,  we  would  have  none  of  that 
concept  in  the  new  Federal  Government.  To 
be  sure,  the  policy  of  our  Nation  is  definite 
on  the  point  that  we  will  not  have  an  official 
rellzlon.  Separation  of  church  and  state  is 
one  of  our  distinctive  contributions  to  the 
science  of   government. 

But  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution says  something  else  about  the  place 
of  religious  faith  In  American  life.  Here  are 
Its  words:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,"  In 
stressing  the  free  exercise  of  faith.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  this  amendment,  so 
richly  endowed  with  spiritual  Uisight.  waa 
thinking  not  In  governmental  terms  but 
rather  of  the  individual  citizen,  his  right  to 
spiritual  growth  and  his  privilege  of  re- 
ligious expression  which  should  not  be  im- 
paired. 

In  prohibiting  a  tax-supported  church,  the 
Constitution  represents  a  break  with  the 
past:  but  it  represents,  also,  the  hopes  and 
the  dreams  of  the  past  for  complete  freedom 
for  the  htiman  spirit. 

It  was  a  daring  thing  that  our  forefathers 
did.  this  ass«-tlon  that  the  new  Government 
should  not  control  the  patterns  of  worship 
and  religious  beUef.  The  wise  men  who  de- 
signed the  Constitution  were  determined 
that  the  tremendous  power  of  organized  reU- 
glon  should  never  be  used  to  inhibit  the 
individual  In  relation  to  his  Creator. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
la.  thereiore.  one  of  the  most  significant  in- 
struments In  history.  Tliere  are  two  facets, 
and  both  must  be  vleVed  with  understand- 
ing. First,  the  framers  had  a  distnist  of 
man:  they  recognized  his  frailty,  and  this 
apphed  not  only  to  politicians  and  military 
men  who  had  misused  power,  it  applied  even 
to  the  ministers.  No  man,  according  to  this 
philosophy,  cculd  be  trusted  with  power  over 
the  mirids  of  his  fellow  man.  But.  again,  the 
first  amendment  represents  something  be- 
sides distrust  of  man.  Its  positive  aspect 
explains  the  reverence  we  have  for  it.  It 
reveals  a  high  opinion  of  man  as  God's  crea- 
tion.    It  encourages  individual  faith. 

In  granting  full  freedom  of  worship  the 
authors  revealed  a  faith  that  men  would  not 
abuse  the  privilege,  that  social  stabiUty  would 
not  be  lost  in  the  renunciation  of  control 
over  religious  forms.  The  Constitution  re- 
flects a  faith  that  Individual  Judgments  in 
the  supremely  important  issues  of  human 
life  and  destiny  would  not  have  a  destructive 
Impact  The  authors  dared  to  trvist  the  Indi- 
vidual In  this  vital  realm  of  life. 

Thus,  it  should  be  clear  that  our  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  religious  freedom  is  not  in  dis- 
paragement of  religion.  Our  governmental 
foundations  are  essentially  spiritual.  George 
Washington  spoke  for  the  young  nation  when 
he  said  in  his  Farev.eU  Address  that  decency 
UBd  morality  In  public  life  are  not  possibly 


without  the  inspiration  cf  religion.  It  Is  the 
American  policy,  however,  to  let  the  citizen 
seek  an  outlet  for  this  divinely  given  right 
In  ways  that  appeal  to  him  so  that  each  man 
worships  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  And,  again,  as  proof  of  our 
daring  spirit  in  granting  full  freedom,  we 
allow  each  to  reserve  to  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  not  worshiping  at  all  If  he  chooses 
not  to  do  so.  The  resources  of  a  positive 
faith  recognized  by  the  Constitution  will  save 
the  Nation  from  any  theoretical  damage  by 
those  of  Infirm  faith;  they.  too.  must  be 
protected. 

It  is  an  experiment,  this  American  plan, 
but  161  years  have  proved  its  wisdom.  We, 
th*  succeeding  generations  of  Americans  who 
have  benefited  by  the  cherished  tradition, 
are  sure  that  upon  such  a  foundation  of 
freedom  and  reverence  for  the  individual  the 
Republic  will  endure. 


Still  Re!act?rt  To  Draw  Fron  C.i^ctal 
Manpower  Pool 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Broi;Kn  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  December  3,  1950: 

Uxn-ED   States   Sttix   Reluctant  To   Draw 

"^       FaoM  Ohiental  M.^npow-eh  Pool — Chung  s 

Natton.alist    At'.mt    and    Japans    Miutaet 

POTE.N'TIAL  AKE  KEPT  SiDE-LlNEO 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
As  In  the  days  between  September  1939 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
en  the  part  of  Government  oScials  to  focas 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  on  Eu- 
rope. The  sad  truth  is  that  we  are  at  war 
in  the  Far  East  and  that  is  the  theater  of 
decision,  not  Etirope.  Early  victory  in  Asia 
is  possible  only  through  the  intelligent  use 
cf  all  available  manpower  we  have  in  that 
area — including  the  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
Japanese. 

For  the  present  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
Indication  that  such  moves  are  contemplated 
by  the  White  House,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Pentagon.  Delicate  International 
Implications,  they  say.  prevent  such  steps. 
In  World  War  II  political  exigencies  made 
It  necessary  that  we  defeat  Hitler  first.  That 
strategy,  right  or  wrong,  is  now  history.  But 
lest  we  be  deluded  by  pleading  Oxford  ac- 
cents, let's  study  the  problem  in  the  light 
of  the  situation  today. 

SOVIET   INTENTIONS   CLEAB 

At  present.  Russia  is  our  deadly  foe.  Al- 
though in  1941  we  had  two  enemies,  sepa- 
rated by  the  vast  Eurasian  land  mass,  today 
that  land  mass  is  our  enemy.  Russia  fronts 
on  both  oceans.  Just  as  the  Axis  did.  In 
contrast  with  the  German-Japanese  link. 
Russia  has  but  a  single  objective.  She  oper- 
ates on  interior  lines  while  the  Axis  oper- 
ated on  far  more  difficult  extended  exterior 
lines. 

The  Kremlin  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Japanese  mistakes  and  while  she  has 
adopted  many  of  the  old  Tokyo  ideas  to  in- 
flame the  oriental  mind — Asia  for  the  Asi- 
atics, Down  With  the  Colonial  Power,  and 
hatred  of  the  foreigner — she  has  been  far 
more  astute  In  making  these  policies  stick. 


Russia  new  also  is  reaping  the  harvest  oi 
the  defeats  of  the  American.  British,  and 
p'rench  Armies  at  the  liands  of  .an  oriental 
power — Japan — In  1942.  The  American  vic- 
tories in  19i4  and  19-'5,  when  Jaran  was 
forced  to  accept  unconditional  surrender, 
are  obscured,  insofar  as  Asiatic  pe^.jles  are 
concerned,  by  the  lack  of  proper  propaganda 
exploitation. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists by  the  American  Government  in  1948 
and  the  victory  of  the  Soviet -surjported  Chi- 
nese Communists  hns  created  the  imorersion 
throughout  Asia  that  the  western  powers  are 
doomed  and  a  semi-Aciatlc  power  has  risen. 
This  feeling  was  cleverly  exploited  by  the 
Russians  In  the  struggle  they  were  preparing 
against  the  United  States.  Russia  now  has 
clearly  indicated  that  she  means  to  conquer, 
hold,  govern,  and  exploit  the  areas  which  the 
Japanese  mere'y  occupied. 

There  Is  no  guesswork  in  this  connection. 
AU  we  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  5  months.  It  has  been 
definitely  and  oacially  established  that  the 
North  Korean  attack  was  prepared  and  or- 
dered in  Moscow.  So  long  as  we  were  suffer- 
ing defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  North  Korean 
armies  the  Russians  and  their  Chinese  satel- 
lites did  not  intervene,  except  by  sending  war 
materials  to  the  Korean  Communists  from 
Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

DIPLOMATS    SEEK    EXCL'SES 

After  the  North  Koreans  we'e  pulverized 
the  Kremlin  ordered  the  Chinese  Commun- 
ists to  enter  the  battle.  At  least  150.000  Red 
Chinese  troops  are  fighting  us  today  in  the 
subzero  weather  of  the  Korean  mountains. 
Another  force  estimated  at  between  300 .COO 
and  400.000  reeular  troops  are  near  the  Yalu 
River  or  at  Mukden,  ready  n  bolster  the 
Communists. 

Our  diplomats  are  trying  to  find  excuses 
for  the  action  of  the  Peiping  ruiers.  Some 
say  they  want  to  prevent  the  hydroelectric 
plants  near  the  Manchurian  border  from 
falling  into  our  hands.  Others  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  military  operations  of  the 
Chinese  in  Korea  are  Intended  as  a  diplo- 
naatic  black  ack  to  force  the  entrance  of  the 
Peiping  puppets  into  the  United  Nations. 
Neither  version  seems  to  check  with  the 
actual  facts.  The  Indian  Ambassador  at 
Peiping  assured  the  Chinese  rulers  as  far 
back  as  last  August  that  Manchuria  would 
not  su?er  in  the  least  if  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula were  unified  as  the  United  Nations  in- 
tends that  it  be.  These  assurances  were  re- 
peated caScially  and  unofficially  to  the  Rus- 
sians at  Lake  Success  and  New  York.  The 
mo6t  far-reaching  guarantees  were  to  be 
given  the  Chinese  to  that  effect. 

The  story  that  the  Peiping  Government  had 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  power  in  order 
to  force  open  the  United  Nations  doors  is 
preposterous.  Moscow  and  Peiping  had  as- 
surances from  New  Delhi,  London,  and  Paris 
that  these  powers  would  press  the  Issue.  Our 
own  State  Department,  vhile  opposed  nom- 
inally to  the  replacement  of  the  Nationalist* 
by  the  Communists,  had  decided  not  to  use 
the  veto  on  this  matter. 

This  was  stated  and  repeated  frequently 
by  the  highest  offlcials.  from  Secretary  Ache- 
son  down.  There  could  be  no  doubt  la  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  and  their  Sonet  mas- 
ters that  the  needed  majority  to  p'.ace  thetn 
In  the  United  Nations  was  available,  if  they 
were  really  as  anxious  as  they  mcxle  out  to 
put  the  Peiping  regime  in  the  organization. 
Hence,  neither  of  the  theories  advanced  by 
our  diplomats  to  explain  the  entry  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  Fourth  and  Seventh 
Field  Armies  into  the  Korean  War  h-Ids 
water. 

The  real  reason  is  disclosed  in  the  Tokyo 
militcry  evaluaUon  that  the  Russians  are 
taking  the  final  steps  in  their  over-all  plaa 
to  secure  completely  the  Eur^islan  lund  maM 
as  a  bofe  of  opcra;lGns  against  the  western 
American  defense  hue. 
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•(inc  ih*u  o«B  mllUATy  rc- 

Dov  to  expel  Um  Amcrtcuu. 
1fe»  Brtttih.  tb«  Pteseh.  and  all  other  tMUg— 
tnfiuenre  from  tbe  Tn«lnl*n<1  of 

Th«  w  of  the  Tiet  lllnh  CcmmunUU 
tbjt  ttmgkctk  In  Indochina  U  prcceed- 
to  plan  and  U  la  blK^^r  doubt- 
ful that  the  >rench  will  be  able  to  resUt  Ho 
Chi  KUxh  s  drlrea  unleaa  tlM  «cat  accepta  the 
Bad  clialtasc*  ^  ^*^  '^'^  fi«hu  back  with 
•verytiklnc  It  haa  available. 

The  fate  of  Thailand  and  Burma,  and 
tTwrnnllj  XndU.  «tU  ba  aealcd  the  day  th« 
tbun  All  I  lit  eomhlnatioai  succecda  In  gain- 
li^  mU  Ita  ob)ectl*ea  tn  Indochina. 

Oaifl  IC'CArvhur  and  bia  staff  are  aald 
to  be  convlnoed  that  Japan  and  not  Korea 
la  the  true  objectlTe  of  the  Chinese-Ruaalan 
foroaa.  But  before  undertaking  such  a  major 
operation,  without  rimk.  they  muat  first  In- 
flict the  hearleat  poaalble  Iosbcs  on  tha 
American  forcaa.  which  arc  suppoaed  to  de- 
fend chat  vital  baatloo  erf  weatem  defenae. 
If  thu  re<]uirea  a  demons  iration  of  force 
in  Kurope  in  the  near  future,  we  can  be  sure 
that  Bxaaala  wUl  maJce  it. 

The  moat  Important  handicap  the  weatem 
nation*  are  experiencing  new  la  the  lack  of 
manpower.  Our  mobilization  Is  partial  and 
alow.  That  of  OMT  weetem  allies  is  non- 
it. 

there  la  a  aoild  block  of  manpower 
•rallable  In  the  Par  Kast  The  Nntionaitata 
In  Ponnoaa  have  at  least  500,000  well-trained 
men  who.  it  njcdeatly  supplied  with  neces- 
sary modem  weapons,  can  be  of  ntal  assist- 
ance to  the  western  cause  Japan  has  a 
potential  of  1.600  000  men  ready  to  fl^ht.  it 
ptovtded  with  the  needed  weapons. 

We  atUl  have  time  to  arm  the  Japanese 
and  to  supply  American  equipment  to  a 
Japanese  armT  which  not  only  will  be  willing 
but  anxious  to  tight  the  Rusaians  a:.d  the 
Chlnea*  Communists  But  that  would  net 
be  nice,  diplomatically  apeaking. 


Addrtti  by  Hob.  Athanatiot  Pollds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAKXl^SD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENT.'iTIVIS 

Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  GARM.ATZ  Mr  Speak'?r.  last 
eToning  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 

annual  banqu'.-l  of  Worthlngton  Chapter. 
No  :0.  Order  cf  Ahepa.  held  at  the 
Emerson  Houl  in  Balumore.  at  which 
Mr    Nicholii.^  J    Sesior  was  tcwLstma.«;ter. 

We  were  privile-:ed  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  Hor.v.;abIe  Athana.s;os  Politis. 
Gre<*k  Amba-^.sador  to  the  Uniicd  States, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  insert  the  address  in  the 
REcoao. 

The  addre.ss  follows: 

I  am  deiiKf.t«'<1  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
nlii>r  It  is  always  a  plresure  for  me  to 
spend  an  evfiUiii;  wi'.h  the  Ahepa  Jamlly. 
and  I  a.-u  esu^Jnlly  grailfled  to  have  been 
asked  to  com<»  to  Baltlmora  to  share  your 
Je^tlvltles  on  this  occasion. 

L.tcn  contact  that  I  have  with  Greek< 
American  c^rgHnlEatlons  Is  an  invigorating 
experience— a  source  of  new  strength  with 
which  to  carry  on  my  work  here. 

It  .«eerr>«  that  fate  his  br.ught  me  many 
tnierrs".  •  Tios  around  your  vast  country 
fta  •  Bur;  ui   cunnpi'naatlon  for  my  years  of 


immobility  ta  Moacow.  There  It  waa  poa- 
alble to  move  about  only  In  a  very  restricted 
area.  It  was  Inconceivable  that  I  could  havt 
met  with  an  organlxatlon  of  Greeks,  as  X 
am  dolnf  toolght.  aTcn  tf  such  org»ntza- 
tloos  were  permitted  to  exist.  Tou  can  l3« 
•tire  that  the  Greeks  living  In  Rusala  would 
^ve  anything  to  be  able  to  form  an  org«nl< 
eatlon  such  as  yours.  But.  of  cDurse.  you 
know  that  the  word  "freedom"  is  a  word 
with  a  different  meaning  In  the  Russian 
vocabulary. 

On  the  contrary,  here  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  flrst  days  of  my  arrival,  you  have 
given  me  much  pleasure  by  Invtttni?  me  to 
your  gatherings.  Tou  have  allowed  me  to 
share  ycur  experiences  You  have  permltte'l 
me  to  observe  your  progress,  and  you  have 
provided  me  with  many  CTporttinltlea  to  s*e 
how  energetic  and  pretty  the  younger  gen- 
eration Is.  Of  course,  you  will  understand 
that  wh?n  I  say  -pretty  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  Bona  of  Pericles.  Waturally.  t  mean 
the  vour\g  ladles. 

Wherever  I  have  been — In  Miami.  Detroit. 
Philadelphia.  New  Tor*:.  Cleveland.  Wash- 
ington, and  here  In  Baltlinore.  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  their  beauty — and  more  by  their 
charm. 

I  would  alK)  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
very  much  Impressed  by  the  beautiful  way 
In  which  thoac  of  the  younger  generation  in 
America  dance  our  Greek  dances  They 
dance  them  ever  so  much  better  than  we 
iu  at  home.  In  Greece,  perhaps  only  Queen 
F-*derlka  dances  them  even  better. 

Tou  most  come  to  Greece,  all  of  you.  and 
show  us  how  to  dance  our  own  Greek  dances. 
Tou  must  show  us  the  grace  and  charm 
which  I  have  aeen  young  Greek-Americans 
display  at  all  of  the  gatherings  I  liave 
attended. 

I  pray  that  the  world  will  remain  at  peace 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  Greece 
in  1951— the  year  that  haa  been  proclaimed 
homecoming  ye;'.r  for  OreelBB  all  over  the 
world.  Por  some  of  you  It  will  be  a  happy 
and  Joyous  reunion  with  the  families  and 
friends  you  left  when  you  came  to  the  new 
world  many  years  ago  For  the  rest  of  you. 
It  will  t>e  a  wonderful  experience.  I  know, 
to  visit  the  land  of  your  fathers — to  visit 
the  land  where  clvillzatlou  began. 

Greece  will  greet  you  with  open  arms. 
Even  10  years  cf  bitter  war  and  hard&hlp  have 
not  killed  the  open,  kindly  spirit  of  welcome 
that  haa  made  Greek  hoepitallty  an  inter- 
national byword. 

Tou  will  see  for  youraelvea  that  this  brave 
country  has  attacked  her  monumenuil  taaics 
with  courage  and  fortitude  and  with 
American  aaaistance  has  traveled  iiiz  along 
the  road  of  economic  recovery. 

Of  course,  there  are  problems  which  have 
not  been  completely  resolved.  One  of  these 
Is  the  resettlement  of  all  the  refugees,  tragic 
victims  of  over  10  years  of  war.  In  their  vil- 
lages. Above  all,  the  Greek  never  loses  his 
love  for  that  bit  of  land  where  he  was  born. 
Our  people  in  Greece  are  happy  only  «hen 
they  are  home — and  home  is  where  they  were 
born — where  they  and  their  lathers  before 
them  tilled  the  soil.  But  when  many  of  our 
people  go  hooae  they  hnd  their  towns,  their 
villages  and  their  homes  in  desolation  and 
ruins — the  handiwork  of  communism,  the 
brutal  revenge  of  the  bandits  and  plilagera 
who  could  not  brtalc  the  Greek  spirit. 

You  wlU  see  at  flrst  h.tnd  the  wonderful 
work  Uiat  has  t^een  done  by  the  Greek 
organizations  which  sprang  up  to  tielp  those 
in  need.  You  will  meet  thoae  who  will  tell 
you  about  the  work  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Village,  the  magnlhceut  organisation  which 
hajt  helped  to  rehabilitate  hundreds  of  towns 
and  vlllacea  by  arranging  fi  r  their  adoption 
by  more  proaperouii  centers  that  were  not  hit 
aa  hard  by  the  war. 

You  will  hear  of  the  organization  founded 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  King  and 
Queen  which  took  on  the  Job  of  directing  re- 


lief to  the  stricken  areas.  Cooking  utensils, 
blankets,  used  clothing,  woolens  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  Items  are  being  sent — Items  of 
little  or  no  value  to  those  who  have  them, 
but  priceleas  to  thoae  who  do  not. 

Many  of  the  refugeea  are  displaced  persona 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Their  towns 
lereled  to  the  ground  by  Commun  st  ter- 
rorists, their  farms  and  homes  destroyed, 
their  poaseaalons  stolen,  they  have  ncthlng 
to  return  to. 

But  there  Is  new  hope  for  many  of  them 
now.  With  the  passage  at  the  1950  amend- 
ment to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  people 
who  lost  everything  In  their  struggle  against 
Communist  Imperialism  can  now  come  to 
the  United  States  and  start  new  llle  in  a 
country  offering  opportunities  unmatched 
anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

But  these  displaced  persons  wishing  to 
come  to  the  United  States  must  be  sponsored. 
Pot  many  of  them  It  will  be  virtually  Im- 
possible to  obtain  passage  money  and  to  pay 
for  o.ber  incidental  expense.  They  must  all 
be  assured  of  Jobs  and  shelter  In  the  United 
States  In  order  to  qualify  under  the  act. 

This  win  not  be  too  dlfllcult  for  those  who 
have  relatives  or  friends  In  the  United  States 
ready  to  sponsor  them.  But  what  of  the 
displaced  person  who  has  neither  relatives 
nor  friends  here? 

Again  the  Ahepa  has  stepped  into  the 
breach  to  add  Its  powerful  strength  to  the 
efforts  of  other  Greek-American  organiza- 
tions and  the  churches.  With  its  designa- 
tion by  the  State  Department  as  a  certified 
voluntary  agency,  the  Ahepa  has  undertaken 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
this  'normuus  and  complicated  ta&k.  In 
doing  this,  the  Ahepa  U  once  again  d^playmg 
the  great  humaultorianlsm  which  has  been 
a  characteristic  of  this  great  organization 
since  Its  birth  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  over  a  quaiter 
cf  a  century  ago. 

But  to  carry  out  this  Important  responsi- 
bility, sponsors  must  be  found  who  are  will- 
ing to  help  their  compatriots  in  this  great 
time  of  need.  There  should  be  no  qvullSed 
displaced  person  unable  to  find  a  sponsor. 
The  members  of  the  Ahepa.  and  Greek-Amer- 
icans In  general,  have  always  shewn  that 
they  are  inspired  by  that  gredt  humanity 
which  is  common  to  the  American  and  Greek 
Nations.  I  know  that  they  will  rife  again  to 
the  occasion  and  help  their  people  in  this 
special  problem  so  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  persons  will  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
United  States. 

I  hope,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  there 
win  be  peace  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pr<K?eed  with  those  tasks  that  face  us — the 
tasks  of  the  peace-loving  nations.  But.  as 
we  all  know,  the  International  situation  has 
entered  Into  a  period  of  crisis.  To  meet  this 
crisis  we  must  put  our  combined  Etreneth 
behind  the  flag  of  the  united  free  world  and 
take  a  stand  for  those  principles  we  hold  so 
dear.  If  we  keep  ourselves  In  readiness,  if 
we  hold  to  cur  resolve,  we  can  and  we  shall 
weather  the  storm. 

The  Greek  people  have  given  proof  of  their 
refusal  to  bow  dcwn  to  totalitarianism. 
They  gave  prtxjf  with  their  victory  over  Com- 
munist aggression — the  first  victory  agalnrt 
the  new  Communist  Imperialism.  They  save 
additional  proof  by  sending  troops  and  air- 
craft to  the  United  Nations  In  Korea — this 
from  a  nation  still  binding  Its  wounds  from 
Its  own  battle  ^^^alnst  communism.  If  fur- 
ther proof  was  needed.  It  Is  to  be  found  In 
Premier  Venlaelos'  declaration  that  "Greece 
unreservedly  stands  at  the  side  of  the  United 
Stales  In  the  struggle  cf  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  ■■ 

America  Is  more  than  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy. It  Is  the  bastion  of  liberty  and 
the  hope  of  the  freedom- loving  people  of 
the  world. 

I  salute  you  as  Greek -Americans,  for  yotl 
have  both  the  Greek  and  the  American  reso- 
lution. Bnd  the  strength  that  co^iies  from 
tl!at  powerful  combination. 
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Tou  have  a  double  love  for  freedom  and 
a  double  understanding  of  the  meunlng  of 
today  s  world  struggle.  Your  contribution  to 
the  moral  preparedness  of  your  Nation  lor 
the  momentous  days  that  He  ahead  will  be 
Important,  for  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies 
In  the  strength  of  its  people. 

As  ranking  citizens  of  this  great  democratic 
America,  your  role  will  be  significant,  and 
yo-or  faith  will  help  her  to  an  Inevitable 
triumph. 


Dean  Acheion's  Speech  I>  Convincing 
Proof  That  We  Need  a  New,  Vigorous 
Secretary  of  State 


It  was  a  compleie  waste  of  time  to 
listen  to  Ache^n  stumble  over  simple 
words  which  showed  a  lack  of  conviction 
of  what  he  was  .saying. 

I  ana  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
what  this  Nation  need-s  badly — and 
right  now— IS  a  new  Secretary  of  Sute. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TTVES 

Mcnday.  December  4.  1950 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
D°an  Achesons  recent  radio  report  con- 
firms  the  belief  that  I  expressed  last  Sep- 
tember that  he  should  be  fired  now  as 
Secretary-  of  State.  I  thoucht  I  was 
hearing  a  hlsh-school  student  in  a  speech 
before  his  graduation  class.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  as  good  as  many  I  have  heard. 
Then  I  thought  I  was  hearing  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  accent, 
but  without  the  wisdom. 

Acheson  did  not  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple one  sin.i^le  thing  that  we  do  not  al- 
ready know 

It  seems  that  Acheson  Is  just  waking 
UD  to  the  fact  that  communism  is  a 
threat  to  this  Nation.  We  all  know  that. 
Ke  did  not  think  so  when  he  sought  to 
deiend  Alger  Hiss.  Acheson  .«;aid  that 
Communist  Red  China  has  committed  an 
over,  act  in  Korea.  We  all  know  that. 
It  was  Acheson.  however,  who  aereed  to 
withhold  the  veto  of  the  United  States  to 
admitting  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Acheson  said  we  will  fight  to  defend 
our  freedom  and  independence.  We 
have  always  done  that  and  are  doing  it 
now  in  Korea. 

Why  did  he  not  think  of  that  when  the 
State  Department  overruled  the  De- 
fenre  Department  by  removing  our 
Armed  Forces  from  Korea  before  war 
broke  out  there  in  June?  Was  he  think- 
ing of  protecting  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence when  he  said  Korea  was  out- 
side our  perimeter  of  defense  m  the  Pa- 
cific and  thereby  inviting  Russia  and 
North  Korea  to  attack  South  Korea  and 
put  us  on  the  defensive?  Was  he  think- 
ing of  protecting  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence when  he  refused  further  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  GovernineRt, 
and  abandoned  China  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Acheson's  speech  indicated  more  deals 
with  the  Russian  Communists  on  the 
immoral  basis  of  Tehran.  Yalta.  Pots- 
dam, and  Moscow  conferences  through 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  as  a  nation 
subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
Russia. 

He  revealed  a  complete  lack  of  any 
pcUcy  to  meet  the  crucial  sifoaticn  we 
are  in  tcday. 


Irresponsible  Charges  Against  Secretary 
Acheson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  W.  KARST 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  KARST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
most  serious  brief  statement.  We  have 
just  gone  through  an  election  in  this 
country  and  the  people  have  been  privi- 
leged to  e.xerci.se  their  democratic  rights 
in  a  manner  which  stands  out  as  a  bea- 
con light  for  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

If  this  had  been  an  ordinary  campaign 
I  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
any  further  comment.  But  it  has  not 
been  an  ordinary  campaign  and  these 
are  not  ordinary  times.  Thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  removed  from 
their  hemes  and  their  families.  Many 
have  already  died.  Many  more  have 
been  wounded.  The  Nation  is  making 
great  sacrifices  of  men  and  materials  on 
battle.'ields  thousands  of  miies  from  our 
shores. 

In  the  heat  of  the  campaign  I  believe 
that  too  many  men  have  forgotten  them- 
selves in  an  effort  to  gather  a  few  more 
votes.  All  of  us  know  that  in  a  poUti- 
cal  campaign  many  things  are  .^aid  which 
are  afterward  regretted.  Sometimes 
what  is  said  L  colored  by  a  desire  to  be 
elected.  Ordinarily  the  country  could 
take  these  things  in  their  stride. 

But  in  this  campaign  some  have  gone 
too  far.  I  believe,  in  playing  on  the  fears 
and  the  prejudices  and  the  insecurities 
of  millions  of  our  people  for  the  sake  of 
attracting  votes.  They  have  maligned 
and  insulted;  they  have  come  danger- 
ously close  to  degrading  our  elections,  in 
their  series  of  irresponsible  charges 
hurled  at  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son. It  is  high  time  they  were  answered 
and  the  charges  stopped. 

Dean  Acheson  has  been  made  the  vic- 
tim of  everything  that  is  bad.  and  his 
name  has  been  used  to  epitomize  all  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made.  Alto- 
gether too  much  politics  has  been  played 
with  our  foreign  policy  and  it  will  be 
very  costly  to  the  Nation  unless  it  is 
stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  normal  times  we  can 
afford  to  indulge  ourselves  to  our  heart's 
content.  But  w  hat  man  in  this  Chamber 
wUl  say  these  are  normal  times?  I  say 
that  irresponsible  poUtics,  played  today 
with  our  foreign  pohcy,  is  actually  being 
played  with  the  lives  and  the  future  of 


countless  thousands  of  our  young  men 
and  their  families. 

Second  guessing  and  grandstand 
managing  are  among  the  great  Ameri- 
can .sports  But  this  is  no  game  we  are 
playing  and  the  results  are  much  more 
serious  than  a  run  or  two  for  one  team 
or  another.  Many  believed  that  we  could 
live  in  this  world  alone,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  without  regard 
for  what  takes  place  or  what  go^^s  on  m 
different  parts  of  the  world  We  now 
know  that  this  carmot  be  done.  But 
many  of  us  are  accusing  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  of  not  doing  the 
very  things  we  refused  to  permit  him  to 
do.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  second  guessing  and  grandstand 
managing. 

On  the  diplomatic  front  we  must  close 
our  ranks  and  present  a  united  front  to 
the  outside  world.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  Government  or  our  State  De- 
partment should  be  free  from  criticism  or 
close  .supervision.  No  one  could  advo- 
cate that.  It  does  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  be  above  petty  pohtics — above 
using  our  foreign  pohcy  to  catch  a  few 
votes.  It  does  mean  an  end  to  irrespon- 
sible charges  and  irresponsible  action. 
It  does  m?an  a  full  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  hour  and  of  our  ac- 
tions. 

Successful  foreism  pohcy  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  Uves — it  may  even  involve 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  Victories  on 
the  diplomatic  front  may  mean  more 
than  the  capturing  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  or  the  conquering  of  vast  areas 
of  enemy  territory  which  we  do  not  want 
anyway. 

Dean  Acheson  has  already  won  many 
victories  on  the  diplomatic  front  as  his- 
tory will  eventually  prove.  He  will  win 
many  more  if  we  do  not  destroy  him. 
It  would  be  a  great  tragedy.  Mr  Speak- 
er, if  we  did  not  recoenize  our  obligation 
to  ourselves  and  the  world,  if  we  did  not 
find  united  effort  and  approach  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions With  other  nations. 

I  appeal  to  all  to  joint  in  a  constructive 
effort  to  uphold  the  hands  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Secretary  of  State.  I  urge 
them  to  help  us  show  the  world  that  we 
can  stand  together  in  a  democracy  and 
that  we  can  abandon  politics  in  our  for- 
eign affairs.  The  challenge  of  world 
communism  will  be  met  by  unity,  not 
dis-sension:  by  statesmanship,  not  petty 
politics:  by  forthnghtness  and  construc- 
tive action,  not  by  confusion  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  too  many  of  us 
have  made  a  tragic  mistake  in  not  fight- 
ing aggressively  in  defense  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  Secretary  of  State.  Any 
charces  which  are  false,  distorted,  ma- 
licious and  designed  to  mislead  should 
be  answered  and  the  people  informed  of 
the  actual  state  of  af!airs. 

I  wish  to  read  an  editorial  on  this  point 
which  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  of  Friday,  November  17.  and  to 
make  it  part  of  the  Record.  I  commend 
It  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as 
well  as  all  our  citizens  throughout  the 
Naiion. 


ATlll 
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D**j«  ACHXSON  I«  Ha  Paitts  OitAT  Assrr— 

DcitocmATS  Bnoma  VmoLa  Tivman  s  F:n- 

mmt  Arvourmnrr  ako  Rxaumm.  thb  Wcwtii 

or  Bu  ascEXTAaT  or  Stats 

"Before  u«  llw  lh«  opportunity  for  action 

which  c»n  Miv«?  the  hope  of  peace,  security. 

well-being,    and    Juitlce   for   generations   to 

come      Before  um  also  lira  the  opportunity 

for  drift,   for   Irresnlutlon.  for  effort   feebly 

made.      In   thU   du-ection    U  disaster      The 

cbatos  U  ours.    It  will  be  made  whether  wa 

•et  or  whether  we  do  not  act  • 

Thesve  words,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
United  Nations  General  AsMmbly  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  apply  with  equal  If  not  greater 
force  to  the  Eighty -second  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  They  were  spoken  by  the 
man  for  whom  a  minority  of  this  Conpre«a 
profaaaes  a  loud  and  angry  contempt.  Secre- 
tary at  State  Dean  Acheson. 

Bone  of  the  crudest  and  most  degrading 
tanasa  of  our  preelection  battle  were  fought 
arotmd  the  personality  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Acheson.  The  a<jurces  which  carried  this 
type  of  campaign  to  victory  were  not  slow 
to  claim  thar  their  election  represented  a 
decUlon  by  the  people  that  "Acheson  must 
go."  With  appalling  Irreaponslblllty  they 
have  laid  the  whole  burden  and  blame  of  a 
world  torn  apart  on  the  shoulders  of  ona 


No  one  man  and  no  one  nation  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world  or  stop  In  Its 
tracks  the  terrible  and  simple  Impulse  to- 
ward Independence,  humnn  ano  national, 
that  thla  complex  century  has  set  In  mo- 
tion. PolttlciaiU  who  bewail  "the  loss  of 
CWna"  or  who  demand  that  we.  slngle- 
iMBded.  "stem  the  tide  In  Asia"  are  men  for 
tlM  most  part  Ignorant  ot  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  clamorous  power  l>ehlnd  that 
Wllsonlan  phrase,  "the  self-determination  of 
peoples  ■* 

It  Is  perhapa  Mr.  Acheson's  misfortune 
that  m  dealing  with  Uttl*  men  he  has  not 
often  enough  concerned  himself  with  the 
limits  of  their  mental  horizons.  For  the 
first  time  In  a  decade  this  country  is  bleased 
with  a  Secretary  of  State  who  can  see  our 
times  and  our  destiny  with  the  perspective 
of  history.  Undoubtedly  the  Department  of 
State  has  made  mlatakee  in  seeking  the  peril- 
ous oath  to  peace.  But  at  least  Its  viewpoint 
has  had  breadth  and  depth,  has  encompassed 
■anatblog  ot  the  grandeur  of  the  American 
destiny,  has  kept  In  mind  the  goodness  and 
simplicity  that  mark  the  best  and  truest  of 
our  national  hopes. 

•We  speak  for  people."  Mr  Acheson  told 
the  General  Assembly,  "whose  deep  concern 
Is  whether  the  children  are  well  or  sick, 
whether  there  Is  enough  food,  whether  the 
roof  leaks,  whether  there  will  be  peace  •  •  • 
a  moral  peace,  so  that  the  spirit  of  man  may 
be  free,  and  the  barriers  between  the  heart* 
and  minds  of  men  may  drop  away  and  leave 
men  free  to  unite  In  brotherhood  " 

Thus  was  the  American  vision  nobly  de- 
tailed for  the  world,  by  an  American  spokes- 
man at  a  lime  when  President  Truman  "a  po- 
litical foes  were  yapping  at  the  heels  of  their 
Communist  bogles.  Ar-.d  what  did  President 
Truman's  political  friends  say  of  the  man 
and  his  message?  It  wou!d  be  pleasant  to 
recall  that  at  least  one  Democratic  office- 
seeker  campaigned  on  the  theory  that  in 
I>>an  Acheson  the  Democratic  Party  had  Its 
ntibler't  asset.  To  our  knowledge,  and  we 
should  be  happy  to  stand  corrected,  not  one 
campaigner  spoke  of  Dean  Acheson  as  the 
msaet  he  Is.  Not  one  pointed  uut  the  solid 
at.!iSf\cuients  of  our  foreign  policy  In  five 
terrible  years  Not  one  defended  the  man 
and  his  works  against  a  backwash  of  spite 
and  untruth  Not  one  Democrat  seems  to 
have  reminded  us  that  China  haa  never  beea 
ours,  to  h*e  or  gaai;  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
sparked  by  Dt  la  .Acheson  and  bearing  the 
rt^f^  of  h  "^  lri>:.  '  former  chief  and  present 
colleague.  :-  ;  <  r;:  ;  ^  the  greatest  example  of 
MBeroiu   seli-mtfre&t    the    world    has    ever 


seen:  that  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  decision  to 
aid  Korea,  the  hopeful  beginning  toward 
help  for  Asian  independence^  are  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  State  Dcj  artment  which  can  see  the 
world  In  the  round. 

Not  only  did  these  wavering  and  apolo- 
getic Democrats  who  all  but  loet  their  con- 
gressional majority  fall  to  boast  of  these 
things;  those  of  them  who  did  win  through 
are  now  holding  angry  and  anxious  debates 
about  whether  Mr.  Acheson  must  be  sacri- 
ficed In  the  liiteresu  of  harmony.  The 
country  and  the  Democratic  Party  are  for- 
tunate m  the  fact  that  the  party  head  Is  both 
more  courageous  and  more  stubborn  than 
bis  followers.  It  Is  time  for  Mr.  Truman  to 
Mk  hit  party,  and  those  Republicans  still 
screaming  shrilly  for  Achesons  head,  what 
sort  of  cringing  eunuch  would  sstlsfy  them 
as  tne  voice  of  this  country's  foreign  pohcy. 
Apparently  he  should  be  a  man  who  never 
In  his  life  has  expressed  an  independent 
opinion  and  who  never  In  his  life  expects  to 
say  mere  than  a  submissive  "Yes.  sir."  to 
the  watchdog  of  a  congressional  committee. 
Dean  Acheeou  of  course  Is  not  that  man.  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican, who  voted  this  year  out  of  a  sense  of 
frustrr.rion  and  concern  only  dimly  expressed, 
wants  that  kind  of  man.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
President  Truman  will  stand  firmly  behind 
the  best  appointment  he  ever  made  and  trust 
to  time  and  the  slow  maturing  of  events  to 
JustUy  him  In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  Hard  as  his  role  will  be  for  the 
next  2  years.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  of  great 
magnitude  if  Dean  Acheson  Is  forced,  or 
persuaded,  or  permitted,  to  retire. 


What  an  Outfit  To  Run  a  War! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  F 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF  ILMNO'.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VIS 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.Speaker.it  is  my  con- 
sidered judpment  that  Rrave  and  omi- 
nous problems  are  loominK  up  on  the  far- 
eastern  horizon.  It  would  appear  from 
the  reports  that  are  available  that  the 
Situation  has  extended  beyond  that  of  a 
critical  stage. 

Judk'ing  the  situation  by  the  scores  of 
letters  that  have  recently  reached  my 
desk,  there  Is  every  indication  that  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  rebel 
again.st  our  present  diplomatic  and 
United  Nations  policies  that  prevail  In 
the  war  sector  in  Korea.  Practically  all 
of  the  letters  from  my  constituents  re- 
quest that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
remove  Secretary  Acheson.  The  citizens 
who  write  to  me  appear  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  labclinK  the  activities  m  the 
Far  East  as  a  "police  action."  Tlieir 
comments  arc  entirely  to  the  contrary 
atvd  indicate  tluit  they  believe  we  are 
engaged  in  a  fighting  and  not  an 
Imaginary  war.  Their  letters  further 
demonstrate  that  they  do  not  propose  to 
entrust  to  Secretary  Acheson  and  his 
followers  any  longer  the  gigantic  task  of 
prosecuting  the  Korean  war.  Because  of 
this  public  clamor  it  l>  evident  to  me  that 
the  people  of  America  are  beginning  to 
manifest  their  convictions  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms. 

As  a.  further  Illustration  of  the  pro- 
ton ls  to  tlie  leadership  to  whose  hands 


have  been  comraitted  the  ta.sk  of  master- 
ing the  war  in  Korea.  I  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Etaily  Tribune 
under  date  of  December  1.  1950.  entitled 
••What  an  Outfit  to  Run  a  War!  '  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude this  editorial,  which  follows : 
What  an  Ctrrrrr  To  Rrw  a  Wa«I 

The  proceedings  before  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  ct  Lake  Success  present  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  the  United  States  In 
sll  tu  majesty  being  run  up  the  street  by  a 
single  Chinese  Communist.  We  are  charged 
with  "unlawful  and  criminal"  aggression 
apamst  Formosa,  where  we  have  a  military 
mission  of  44  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Oen. 
W  u  Hslu-chuan.  who  makes  the  charge,  adds 
that  It  U  Inadmissible  to  argue  the  very  real 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  aren't  used  to  t>elng  run  up  the  street 
by  spokesmen  for  China,  and  we  might  make 
a  better  stand  exctpt  that  the  Jeb  Is  en- 
trusted to  Warren  R.  Austin,  a  former  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Vermont,  who.  with 
John  Foster  Dulles,  a  fc^^ner  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  has  t>ee;i  enlisted  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Mr  Truman's  administration. 

The  accounts  state  that  Austin  read  his 
piece  In  a  voice  so  faltering  that  there  was  a 
question  In  the  minds  of  the  audience  wheth- 
er he  d  be  able  to  get  tlirough  the  script. 
Even  In  debate  we  have  to  depend  upon  a 
weak  need,  when  the  least  we  could  expect 
Is  a  strong,  firm  voice  breathing  conviction. 

Austin  Is  an  outrider  of  the  Truman  cfflclal 
family,  but  he's  typical  of  the  collection  ot 
f  amblers  Mr.  Truman  has  recruited  to  serve 
as  his  Cabinet  and  close  advisers  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  staggers  in  the  grip  of  co- 
lossal forces. 

There's  General  Marshall,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  figure  whose  veracity  was  found 
wanting  when  he  was  asked  to  account  for 
his  stran<;e  behavior  dtirtng  the  Pearl  Harbor 
crisis.  That  was  almost  9  years  ago.  Now 
Marshalls  memi^ry  Is  deteriorating.  He  can't 
remember  the  names  of  the  new  collection  ot 
generals  around  the  Pentagon.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  refer  to  the  Korean  war  the  ether 
day  he  found  himself  discussing  "the  war  In 
Puerto  Rico." 

We've  got  Charlie  Brannan.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  genius  at  storing  eggs  In 
caves,  painting  potatoes  blue,  and  figuring 
how  the  farmer  can  sell  dear  while  the  con- 
sumer buys  cheap.  He  11  handle  the  produc- 
lluri  oX  fo-xl  if  we  get  In  a  war. 

We've  got  Maurice  Tobln  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  fellow  who'll  be  charged  with 
mobilizing  manpower.  Just  In  case  Tobin 
will  be  preoccupied  with  his  usual  duties  of 
humoring  the  bosses  of  the  CIO  and  A  P  of 
L.  for  political  purpoees.  Marshall  has  enlisted 
another  manpower  expert.  Anna  Rosenberg. 
She  s  the  one  who  proposed  a  reorientation 
course  fur  the  soldiers  before  letting  them 
return  to  civilian  society  alter  the  last  war. 

We've  got  Snyder,  the  fiscal  expert,  and 
Sawyer.  In  Commerce,  who  are  dangerous  not 
because  they  are  vicious  but  l>ecause  they 
arent  too  bright.  We've  got  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson,  fitted  by  his  civilian  ex- 
perience to  reduce  mall  deliveries  to  the 
boys  In  the  foxholes  to  one  mall  call  every 
0  montlis.  We've  got  Oscar  Chapman  In  In- 
terior, whose  dream  of  converting  central 
Arizona  Into  a  lake  can  now  be  pushed  as 
•'essential  to  the  war  efTort."  We've  got 
Attorney  General  McOrath.  who  about  a 
week  ago  finally  got  arotmd  to  expressing  a 
vague  suspicion  in  a  brief  that  Communists 
are  agenu  of  Soviet  Russia.  Sharp  fellow, 
that. 

Of  course,  we've  got  Acheson  and  we've 
got  Truman,  but  description  would  be  re- 
dundant We've  got  AverUl  Harrlman  as  sec- 
ond-string thinker  for  Truman,  which  con- 
veys aU  anyl)oc!y  needs  to  know  about  Harrl- 
man.     As    Secretary    of    the    Army,    there's 
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who  got  80  used  to  running 
de6elt*  while  presiding  over  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, that  running  up  a  new  war  debt  to 
dwarf  the  old  will  l>e  duck  soup.  And  In  the 
Navy  there's  Francis  Matthews,  who  didn't 
think  the  war  was  coming  soon  enough  and 
urged  the  Nation  to  hasten  It  by  launching 
a  preventive  attack. 

Never  In  a  period  of  crisis  has  the  country 
been  In  the  hands  of  such  a  crew  of  ncn- 
entltles.  If  we  can  survive  them,  we  can 
survive  anything  that  the  Kremlin  can 
throw  at  us. 


Iiolationiim,  If^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(.  r 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- A'HV'ES 

Monday.  December  4.  1950 
Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sioux  City  ilowa) 
Journal  on  December  2.  1950: 
Isolationism.  Ir — 

The  time  has  come,  the  Journal  Is  con- 
vinced, for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Inform  the  governments  of  all  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  it  expects  them  to 
do  their  duty  In  resisting  the  aggressors  If 
another  major  war  restilts.  This  ought  to  be 
done  promptly  with  nothing  spared  in  the 
way  of  the  strongest,  severest,  sternest  lan- 
guage Washington  can  use.  The  Journal 
believes  It  not  only  Is  timely  but  that  the 
circumstances  In  various  foreign  diplomatic 
and  military  fields  wholly  Justify  It.  It  also 
believes  that  In  so  Informing  the  chancel- 
erles  of  the  world  that  we  expect  them  to 
line  up  with  us  If  we  must  fight  It  out  with 
the  Communist  nations  that  we  should  pro- 
vide a  penalty  that  would  be  Imposed  upon 
them  If  they  were  laggard. 

The  Journal  for  many  years  has  believed 
In  Internationalism.  It  long  ago  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  our  business  what  hap- 
pened elsewhere  In  the  world  It  felt  that. 
the  world  having  grown  smaller,  so  to 
speak.  t)ecause  of  swift  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  certain  natural 
barriers  of  protection  we  formerly  enjoyed 
had  disappeared.  Neither  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
nor  the  Pacific  Is  a  protection  for  us  now. 
Nor  Is  the  North  Pole  region  with  Its  vast 
ice  and  snow  wastes  a  barrier  Ijetween  us 
and  air  attack  from  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  United  Nations  Idea  was  and  still 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  for  world  order 
the  mind  of  man  has  conceived.  In  unity 
there  Is  strength,  and  It  takes  power  today 
to  preserve  jjeace  In  the  world.  We  went 
Into  that  Organization  In  good  faith  We 
have  tried  hard  to  contribute  to  Its  success 
as  a  world  peace  agency.  We  signed  the 
Charter  t)ecause  we  believed  In  It  and  put 
otir  hopes  In  this  world  organization.  And 
11  the  free  nations  of  the  world  today  went 
along  with  us  In  peace  or  war.  whichever  It 
may  be.  we  Americans  still  would  make  our 
contribution  to  mankind's  betterment  and 
progress  But  let  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  keep  this  In  mind:  They  must  stand 
with  us  In  all  their  strength  of  spirit  and 
physical  power,  fighting  beside  us.  sacri- 
ficing as  we  do.  e.xpendlng  as  we  do.  else 
they  will  suffer  the  penalty  we  most  cer- 
tainly shotild  impose. 

The  penalty?  That  Is  easy.  Simply  teU 
every  goverrunent  th:it  still  Is  free  that 
Amwlca  Is  willing  to  do  her  best  In  their 
ir  they  keep  step  with  her.    And  then 


tell  them  that  If  they  don't,  if  they  try  to 
WTlggle  out.  IT  they  shirk  their  plain  duty. 
If  they  decide  to  let  Uncle  Ss.m  do  this 
Job  of  fighting  by  himself,  they  wUl  suffer 
the  penalty  of  otir  withdrawing  from  the 
whole  stinking  mess  and  let  them  shift  for 
themselves.  Yes.  by  all  means,  let  us  return 
to  Isolationism  If  they  faU  to  do  their  part 
and  then  build  such  defenses  with  our 
science  and  industrial  power  as  will  cause 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hesitate  before 
attacking  us  We're  willing  to  do  our  share 
of  the  spending  and  the  fighting;  we're  not 
willing  to  fight  another  world  war  alone. 


Should  We  Drcp  the  A-Bomb  on  China? 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  hullabaloo  lately  on  the 
part  cf  Monday  morning  drug  store  and 
coffee  .-^hop  quarterbacks  about  using  the 
A-bomb  on  the  Chinese  Reds. 

A  certain  Nebraska  newspaper  which 
is  easily  the  most  reactionary  publica- 
tion west  of  the  Chicaeo  Tribune,  in  an 
added  effort  to  harry  President  Harry, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  get  a  contri- 
bution from  me  fcr  the  military  I  pre- 
siime.  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
at  this  time  make  lise  of  the  A-bomb  in 
China,  all  of  which  made  me  feel  like 
the  colored  man  in  Texas  who  was  asked 
by  his  rich,  white  employer  if  he  could 
change  a  $20  bill  for  him  and  replied. 
"No,  sir.  Mister,  but  thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment." 

I  have  always  observed  that  a  public 
servant  gets  into  trouble  when  he  tnes 
to  do  more  than  his  job  calls  for,  there- 
fore, I  for  one  shall  let  President  Tru- 
man do  the  exclusive  acting  and  talking 
on  the  matter  of  using  the  A-bomb  on 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  recommend,  I 
would  not  recommend  dropping  an 
atomic  bomb  on  the  Chinese  or  any  other 
Russian  satellite,  but  would  place  it  some 
more  appropriate  and  vulnerable  place 
on  the  theory  that  one  cannot  destroy  a 
rat  by  blowing  off  his  whiskers,  or  his 
ear  or  ears,  or  his  tail  or  one  or  more  of 
his  feet. 

Canfidentially  though,  if  the  A-bomb 
is  to  be  used  I  know  seme  mouthy,  wit- 
less, reactionary  persons  in  and  about 
the  city  of  Washingtcn.  plus  a  few  al- 
leged commentators,  doctors,  and  that 
certain  old  Omaha  newspaper,  who  for 
the  good  of  our  country-  sho'jld  be  para- 
chuted first  into  the  area  where  the 
A-bomb  is  to  be  dropped  so  that  they  too 
could  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  A-bomb 
for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have 
given,  inadvertently  perhaps,  and  are 
Still  giving  communism  by  their  sense- 
less, linjust,  and  un-American  action  and 
criticism  of  our  President,  his  aides,  and 
the  administration  generally,  which  lie 
and  smear  techniques  weaken  our  pres- 
tige abroad  and  spread  confusion,  dis- 
cord, and  fear  at  home  and  make  them 


mentally  hand  and  glove  marchers  with 
the  Communists. 

Because  of  the  conduct  of  daft,  evil, 
and  witless  persons  who  have  cned  out 
tlieir  scarewords,  our  whole  Nation  has 
been  put  in  a  state  of  unnecessary  gen- 
eral alarm. 

When  I  was  back  in  Nebraska  before 
the  last  election  I  was  appalled  to  find 
out  that  in  clubs,  lodges.  churche.«>.  con- 
vents, and  places  where  good  people  are 
supposed  to  hold  forth  that  the.-^e  edu- 
cated but  misguided  dupes  thought  that 
their  worse  enemies  were  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  hi>  Cab'aiet  and 
the  administration,  bipartisan  and  oth- 
erwise. These  people  actually  thought 
thai  their  own  country  and  its  Govern- 
ment were  their  worse  enemies 

It  is  startling  how  history  repeats  it- 
self. Proteges  of  those  who  were  given 
the  choice  between  a  savior  and  a  rogue 
and  lock  the  rogue,  were  there  ready  to 
make  the  age-old  mistake  all  over  again. 
Instead  of  beheving  people  of  good  will, 
they  were  prepared  to  believe  reaction- 
ary rogues,  aye  thieves. 

Now  thLs  same  badger-faced  ilk.  in  a 
great  crisis  like  the  present,  want  to  im- 
peach the  President.  It  is  lucky  for 
them  that  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  Win- 
chester rifle  is  not  in  the  White  Hou^e 
so  that  mountain  justice  could  be  meted 
out  promptly  to  them. 

How  co'jld  t^.ese  men  lay  any  claim  to 
patriotism  and  thus  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communi.st  enemy'' 

What  are  these  extreme  right  wingers 
thinking  about  to  so  cripple  our  Nation 
now? 

I  guess  they  just  have  muscles  in  their 
head  instead  of  real  patriotic  American 
brains. 


Appointment  of  Anna  M.  Rosenberg 
Should  Be  Rejected 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all 
means,  the  other  body  should  refuse  the 
confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  Anna 
M.  Rosenberg  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
National  Defense  in  charge  of  our  man- 
power 

The  American  people  are  aroused  and 
indignant  that  this  exalted  position,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  should 
be  t'orned  over  to  a  foreign-born  indi- 
vidual whose  record  for  association  with 
Communist  organizatiori-s  shows  that  she 
is  unfit  to  occupy  a  place  of  such  respon- 
sibility. Besides,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
plenty  of  Americans  whose  patriotism  is 
unquestioned  to  fill  the.sc  positions. 

We  shoud  follow  the  advice  of  George 
Washington  and  put  only  Americans  on 
guard. 

This  Anna  M.  Rosenberg  is  referred  to 
four  different  times  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
known  as  appendix  9. 
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Th»l  record  %ho*%  thai  Anr.i  Kosen- 
berg  wa»  a  mrmber  of  the  John  Re«  d 
Cluba.  and  that  »he  HKned  a  proi«-.si 
against  the  alleged  anti-Communist 
I>ropaganrta  as  did  appear  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  ».  1930. 

The  record  shows  that — 

Xb*  JObMk  B«ad  Qute  were  Communist- 
front  cmsiilBsitntu  namsd  in  honor  of  John 
B«c<l.  one  ot  ths  earliest  Communut  lesders 
in  th*  Unltsd  8tat«a  John  Re*<l  died  Vn 
Rucala  khortiy  alt«r  the  BoUhevlk  revolutioa 
%xuX  bis  asbes  were  Interred  in  the  Kremlin 
lu  Ifoaeov. 

The  John  Reed  Oubs  were  out-and-out 
Communlat  cMT?»nl«atlon«  wbtch  preceded 
the  contempormry  CommunUt-front  orj^an- 
tiationa    which    cater    to   to-called    Uberala. 

In  the  May  1».  IWO,  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Time*,  the  lulloving  person  affiliated  with 
ttas  John  Reed  Clubs  signed  a  protest  against 
■Itsgr  i1   antl-Communlst  propaganda— 

This  is  followed  by  the  list  of  signers, 
one  of  whom  was  Anna  Rosenberg. 

Witnesses  now  hving.  I  understand, 
will  tesufy  that  this  is  the  same  Anna 
RosenberK  who  ha.s  been  appointed  to 
this  important  position  with  our  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense. 

She  also  signed  a  petition  for  a  con- 
sumers' national  federation  which  Earl 
Browder.  head  of  the  Communist  Parly, 
when  he  was  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
1939.  identified  as  a  transmission  belt. 
A  transmission  belt,  in  Commun  st  no- 
menclature, is  an  organization  through 
uhich  the  Communist  Party  extends  its 
influence  and  ideology  to  groups  that  are 
broader  than  the  party  itself. 

She  sufned  that  petition  "Anna  M. 
Rosenberg." 

I  understand  that  certain  Government 
files  giving  these  facts  on  this  Anna  M. 
Rcsenbcrg  are  available,  and  that  there 
are  living  witnesses  who  can  testify  to 
her  activities  in  connection  with  these 
Communist- front  organizations 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  boys  are  dying 
by  the  thousands  in  foreign  fields.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  no  time  to  put  any  ques- 
tionable character,  especially  a  foreign- 
born  character,  in  a  position  of  this  im- 
portance. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
will  refuse  her  confirmation. 


American  Federation  cf  Labor  Cppoiei 
Central  Ariif^na  Proiect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CMLiroumiA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  or  RJ3>RES"NTATIVE3 

Monday.  December  4,  19S0 

Mr  ELNOrx  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
ha-s  «;tronK'.y  opposed  the  proposed  $703.- 
DOO  OOC  Central  Arizona  project,  now 
before  ihe  House  Committee  on  Public 
Liind.s 

The  great  voice  of  the  A  P  of  L.'s 
8.000. COO  members  wa.*!  heard  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  Central  An/x>na  project  at 
thejr  recent  national  convention,  held  In 
Uoiislua.    Iix. 


On  September  22.  1950  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  unanimously  adopted 
Rev^))ution  No  29.  w.hich  not  only  con- 
demns the  fantastic  project  but  instructs 
the  ofncers  of  the  A  F  of  L.  to  oppose 
adoption  of  8  75.  the  Central  Arizona 
project  legislation. 

The  complete  resolution,  as  passe-d  by 
the  A   F   of  L.  convention,  follows: 
Rogolutlon  No.  29,  Central  Arizona  Project 

WhereaA  a  bill  which  provide*  for  the  pro- 
po.-etl  Central  Arizona  project  l«  now  before 
Congrew;  and 

Whereas  the  Central  Arizona  project,  under 
the  guise  of  reclamation  ts  designed  to  pro- 
vide irrigation  at  exorbitant  coet  for  a  rela- 
tively small  acreage  of  land  to  grow  conunon 
field  crops:  and 

Whereas  data  supplied  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Oecar  L.  Chapman,  reveals  that  the 
Arizona  project  will  coet  American  taxpayers 
$2,075,729,000  for  Interest  alone,  and 

Whereas  to  supply  Irrigation  through  the 
Central  Arlzora  project  would  require  1.500.- 
000.000  kilowatt  hours  oi  hydroeiectric  power 
annually  to  lift  Irrigation  water  to  a  height 
of  l.OCO  feet  and  carry  it  over  300  miles  In  an 
expensive  canal;  and 

Whereas  construction  coat  for  Irrigation 
features  alone  Is  estimated  to  be  over  tl.SOO 
an  acre;  and 

Whereai  the  field  crops  anticipated 
through  Irrigation  provided  by  the  Central 
Arizona  project  are  the  same  crops  which  are 
now  In  surplus  and  are  being  subsidized  by 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

Whereas  the  exorbitant  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  will  not  add  to  the  national  wellare, 
but  Will  create  siddlUoual  tu;:es  through  an 
Increase  In  surplus  crops  which  must  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  tJnIted  States  Government: 
Therefore  be  It 

Rewlved,  That  the  slxty-nlnlh  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
ing on  the  18th  of  tJeptember  1950.  in  Hous- 
ton. Tex  .  instruct  the  officers  to  oppose  the 
of  the  American  Federation  oX  Labor  conven- 
ate  an  unjUstiftab'.e  heavy  tax  burden  for  a 
project  that  will  not  enhance  the  Nation's 
economy. 


Price  Controls 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP    NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  re- 
leased yesterday,  shows  that  the  Con- 
sumers Price  Index  has  just  reached  a 
new  all-time  high  of  174.8.  an  mcrca^e 
of  5lx-tenths  porcent  over  September  15. 
and  2,7  percent  over  June  15.  This  fia- 
ure  breaks  through  the  previous  high  of 
August  and  September  1948.  which  was 
174  5  When  the  House  passed  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  earlier  in  the  year, 
there  was  great  ardor  for  price  controls 
and  the  coalition  of  the  minority  and  the 
majority  Insisted  that  the  President  must 
be  given  these  powers  Many  eloquent 
speeches  were  made  about  the  splraling 
cost  of  living  and  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  our  strengtli  in  respect  of  remobili^a- 
tlon — military,  economic,  and  spiritual. 
This  new  high  in  the  Consumers  Price 
Index,  the  grave  situation  in  Korea  and 
the    heightened    tension     between    the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
underlining  the  need  for  even  greater 
efforts  in  respect  of  remoblllzatlon  dc- 
maivd  nothing  less  than  utilization  by  the 
President  of  his  powers  to  Impose  price 
controls  on  Items  basic  to  the  cost  of 

living 

Should  the  President  desire  wage 
Stabilization  to  accompany  price  con- 
trols, then  It  must  be  recognized  that  an 
Immediate  wage  freeze  would  also  freeze 
into  law  fundamental  inequities  which 
exiSt  for  most  clerical,  office,  and  similar 
workers  whose  salaries  have  lagged  be- 
hind the  cost  of  living,  and  also  for  in- 
dustrial workers  In  certain  areas  and 
industries.  This  should  not  stop  the  in- 
vcking  of  price-control  powers,  however: 
but  the  President  should  call  a  hi^'h-Ievel 
collective-bargaining  conference  of  the 
Icadinc;  trade  union  organizations — CIO. 
A.  F.  of  L.,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  railroad  brotherhoods,  and 
other  independent  unions — and  the 
leading  employer  organizations,  together 
with  public  representatives  to  agree  upon 
a  formula  which  will  enable  these  wages 
and  salaries  which  have  lagged  behind 
the  cost  of  living  to  catch  up  conditioned 
upon  the  imposition  of  price  ccntrois  on 
basic  cost-of-living  items  In  this  way, 
the  objectives  of  stopping  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  can  be  attained  without  the 
injustice  of  an  across-the-board  wage 
freeze.  It  is  also  imix)rtant  to  note  that 
rent  control  Is  an  essential  element  in 
this  program  and  hence  I  strongly  favor 
the  90-day  extension  of  Federal  rent  con- 
trol. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no  time  for  gov- 
ernment as  usu.ll  any  more  than  there  is 
for  business  as  usual.  The  same  Con- 
gress which  demanded  the  President  be 
given  these  powers  should  now  demand 
that  they  be  exercised.  The  American 
people  expect  of  us  the  same  degree  of 
activity  and  diligence  in  this  crisis  as 
they  do  of  our  troops  in  Korea. 


Wotran'f  Cub  of  Hollywood  Deaiandi 
Rsiroval  of  De^n  Acheson  as  Secretary 
of  Stale  by  President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:4ARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McCCNOUGH 

OF  CAtrrot.fiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Di:cember  4.  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker  the 
removal  of  Secretary  cf  Slate  Dean 
Acheson  from  office  immediately  Is  the 
demand  of  the  American  people  It  is 
the  ultimatum  of  Americans  ever>"where 
who  are  today  appalled  at  Achesons 
gross  stupidity  in  the  handling  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  at  his  deliberate  disre- 
gard of  the  obvious  objectives  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  instigated 
and  directed  from  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow, at  his  personal  defen.-^  of  suspected 
Commuiru^ts  or  pro-Communists  In  the 
Statr  Department 

No  lon>ier  do  the  American  people 
have  any  confidence  in  the  leadership, 
patriotism,  and  loyalty  of  the  Stale  De- 
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paitment  under  Mr.  Achevjn  Unless 
Aebescn  Is  removed  from  cf!lce.  that  con- 
fidence m-lll  not  be  restored,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  present  critical  situation  In 
Asia,  we  mu-sl  have  competent  national 
leadership  now  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  unite  and  work  for  the 
preservation  cf  our  Nalion  and  our  ul- 
timate victory. 

The  following  resolution  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Holly- 
wood, and  was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  C. 
Arthur  Williams,  president  of  the  club. 
whose  leiter  is  also  included.  This  reso- 
lution demanding  the  removal  of  Secre- 
tary- cf  state  Acheson  is  ijTical  of  the 
action  being  taken  by  many  civic  and 
patriotic  organizations  who  believe  his 
removal  Is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
our  niiuonal  defense  and  unity.  I  submit 
it  for  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

WoMAH's  Ci-c^  OF  Hollywood, 
Hollyicood.  Caltf.,  November  30,  1950. 
Congressman  Goedoh  L.  McIXjnocch, 
House  of  Representatnes. 

Waahington.D.C. 

Deak  CoNcaissjcAH  McDonocch:  Enclosed 
Is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  was  sent 
to  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  Dean  Acheson  from  the 
offlce  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  urging  his 
prompt  action. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  KoUywood  and  thereaiter  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  club  membership 
at  a  regular  meeting  held  on  November  29, 

1950. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  C.  AHTHm  Willi.*ms, 
Prejtdrnf.  Womans  Club  of  Hollyicood. 

Whereas  the  phUosophy  of  communism  is 
now  tlireatenlng  the  entire  free  world,  and 
particularly  we  find  that  the  United  Statef  Is 
In  serious  and  mortal  danger  through  the 
gradual  and  steady  growth  of  communism, 
directed  from  the  Kremlin  In  Moscow;  and 

W^iereas  It  appears  that  the  congressional 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
reported  that  there  are  approximately 
20.000,000  Communists  In  the  world  today, 
or  that  about  1  In  every  115  persons  in  the 
world  Is  a  Communist;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  testimony  of  J. 
Eagar  Hoover  before  the  said  committee:  "la 
1917.  when  the  Communists  overttirew  the 
Russian  Government,  there  was  1  Commu- 
nist for  every  2.277  persons  In  Russia,  never- 
theless there  are  In  the  United  States  today 
1  Communist  for  every  1,814  persons  in  this 
countrv";  and 

Whereas  under  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
our  policy  of  foreign  diplomacy  has  blun- 
dered and  floundered  not  only  In  the  Far 
East,  the  PaclSc.  and  the  Atlantic,  but 
Uiroughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  it  is  now  readily  apparent  that  the 
AmKlcan  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
Isadfrnhtp  patriotism,  and  loyalty  of  the 
State  Department  under  Mr.  Acheson  to  such 
an  e-tent  that  the  State  Department  now 
holds  a  reputation  of  the  lowest  esteem;  and 

Whereas  congressional  Investtgailous.  cou- 
pled with  public  utterances  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  iiave  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  a 
system  of  sUpshop  methods.  Inexcusable  lax- 
ity in  the  screening  of  Slate  Department  per- 
sonnel, together  with  his  public  support  of  a 
convicted  perjurer.  Alger  Hiss,  has  further 
lowered  Mr.  Acheson  in  the  esteem  of  people, 
lx:th  at  home  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas  the  I3epartment  of  State  under 
tlM  direction  oX  Mr.  Acheson  suppressed  the 


Oeneral  Wedemyer  report.  who«e  recommen- 
dations, had  they  been  accepted  and  fol- 
lowed, could  and  would  have  pervented  ths 
Communists'  conquest  In  China,  and  such 
oppression  resulted  in  the  abandonment  and 
betrayal  ot  China  to  communism;    sr.d 

Whereas  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  ths 
State  Department  under  his  leadership  has 
ceased  to  think  American;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  policy 
In  the  Far  East  and  more  particularly  as  re- 
specting Korea  could  well  have  resulted  in 
one  of  the  greatest  debacles  In  all  American 
history:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolrcd,  That  we.  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Hollywood,  condemn  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  under  Mr.  Achescn  for  lis  failure 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  grim  and  bloody 
advance  of  communism  throughout  the 
world.  This  tragic  failure,  together  with  the 
presence  in  the  Department  of  State  Itself 
of  men  and  women  well  known  to  possess 
communistic  leanings  and  perhaps  even 
Communist  Party  membership,  has  seriously 
and  dangerously  undermined  the  confidence 
cf  the  American  people  in  the  ability  of  the 
present  administration  to  deal  with  the  dan- 
gers that  confront  us.  We  consider  Mr. 
Achesons  further  Incumbency  a  distinct  and 
dangerous  menace  to  the  future  happiness 
and  welfare  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  demand  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  note  without  delay  the 
clear  lack  of  esteem  and  conSdence  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  toward  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  and  that  he  promptly  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  discharge  Mr.  Achesoa 
from  that  responsible  position. 

We  further  demand  that  he  take  all  neces- 
sary action  to  Insure  the  prompt  dismissal 
and  removal  from  the  Department  of  State 
of  any  and  all  disloyal  cfflclals  or  employees. 
It  Is  our  belief  tliat  unless  such  action  Is 
taken  the  wholehearted  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  the  faith  of  people* 
abroad  will  net  be  restored;  be  It  further 

Resolved  by  the  Womans  Club  of  Holly' 
uood.  That  should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  fall  to  promptly  cause  Mr. 
Acheson's  removal  as  Secretary  of  State,  then 
and  in  that  event,  we  call  upon  the  Ccngress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 
lies  within  its  power  to  remove  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  from  his  high  offlce. 


National  Coancil  cf  the  Republic  cf  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKCMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.'i£.s.\CHrsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESE>rrATIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication: 
National  Council  of  the 

REFtrBLic  OF  Poland. 
London,  November  22,  1950. 
Hon.  T'HOMAS  J    Lane. 

Representative     from     Massachusetts, 
United     States     Congress,     United 
States  of  America. 
Deab  CONcaissMAN  Lane:  1  wish  *o  express 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
the'  Republic  of  Poland  In  exile  my  profound 
gratitude  for  the  fine  speech  which  you  de- 
livered in  the  House  of   Representatives  on 
S  ptember  1.  1950,  on  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  her  enemies, 
in  which  you  stressed  that  as  the  result  of 
the   Soviet    machinations    -Poland    exists   aa 
a   state   of   the   Soviet    Union,    governed   by 
puppets  who  dance   to  the  tune  played  by 
their  Communist  masters." 


1  am  alAO  sincerely  appreclsUve  that  you 
saw  fit  to  expuM  tnat  tnas  nature  of  the 
C'  mmunut  psttern  of  affTMilon  with  tu 
lies,  dupUcity.  brutality,  and  utter  dtsrcftard 
for  law  and  intematlonsl  obllgstlons.  Tou 
have  TiehV.y  said  that  li>e  "Pcles  hai^s  the 
faith  and  the  patience  to  outlast  their  coo- 
queri.r.*  " 

Let  me  also  share  your  view  that  the  "Com- 
munuta.  like  Hitler  before  them,  cannot  be 
trusted,  for — as  you  rightly  asy— "they  have 
made  a  science  of  treason  "'  Your  effort  to 
unmask  the  Communist  Intrigues  all  over 
the  world  should  be  an  eyeopener  for  all 
those  who  stUl  believe  that  an  •understand- 
ing' with  Soviet  Russia  is  either  possible  or 
deslratile. 

To  conclude.  I  was  much  gratified  to  read 
In  your  speech  that  the  "Poles  have  many 
friends  In  the  United  States,  which  Is  the 
last  rallying  point  for  the  cause  of  liberty- 
find  that  "It  is  timely  to  face  up  to  It  and 
prepare  to  resist  and  push  forward  in  every 
way  against  communism,  which  Is  sworn 
enemy  of  all  that  the  American  people  cher- 
ish." '  This  courageous  warning  will  not,  I 
hope,  remain  unheeded. 

At   the  same   time   I   wish   to  express   my 
most  sincere  congratulations  on  your  recent 
reelection  for  the  fifth  time  to  the  Congress 
from  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

T.  Fn.rPowicx. 
jr^        Ch-airman,  Formerly  Ambassador  of 
Pcland  in  United  States  of  Ameriem. 


The  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  WILL  M.  ^mniNGTON 

OF  Mis^is.sipri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RES5:NTATI\-ES 
Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  address  as  presi- 
dent which  I  delivered  at  the  fifte:nLa 
annual  con"-ent:on  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Flood  Control  Association.  New 
Orleans.  La.,  Thursday,  November  33, 
1=50.  to  wit; 

The  Valxet 

The  association  Is  dedicated  to  tb«  >OOd» 
control  improvement  of  the  lower  MlwslMtppt 
River  and  to  the  protection  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  We  delight  to  speak  of 
It  as  "The  Vailey."  The  waters  from  the 
Rcckies  and  the  Alleghenles  aa  well  as  from 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  meet  at  Cairo 
and  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
Mississippi  River  traverses  the  alluvial 
basin,  the  product  of  Its  own  torrent.al 
floods  in  ages  past,  and  the  valley  of  Its  own 
making,  comprising  30.000  square  miles,  or 
about  19.000.000  acres  of  the  m_ist  fertile  land 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world.   . 

The  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries 
drain  an  area  of  1.240.00C  square  miles  ex- 
tending from  western  New  York  to  western 
and  northern  Montana,  embracing  41  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  the  United  SUtes.  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska,  and  Including  all  or  portions 
of  21  States  of  the  Union  and  about  20.000 
square  miles  in  Canada,  comprising  parts  of 
two  provinces.  It  provides  more  drainage 
and  contributes  mere  to  navigation  than  any 
other  river  In  the  United  States.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Is  the  seco:id  Iargef=t  vailey 
In  the  world,  the  Amazon  Valley  only  being 
larger.  It  Is  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole 
of  Eurcpe.  exclusive  of  Russia,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  its  northern  stretches  the  Mis- 
sissippi River   is  picturesque  and  it*   water* 
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are  clMtr.  In  th*  lower  rtretehe*  inonu- 
mental  lerecs  b»ve  be«n  conRtruci«d  In  th« 
alluTlal  Talley  and  the  waters  are  muddy 

A«  one  of  the  worldt  greatest  rivers,  the 
Ml«lMlppl  U  mofct  Interesting.  None  wields 
man  lnflu«nc«  upon  the  country  through 
which  It  flows.  It  U  the  breadbasket  and 
the  Bicrehcus*  of  the  Nation  Aa  has  been 
well  said.   "As   a  dwelling  place   for  clvUlied 

m*n.  U  U  by  *w  the  nr»t  upon  the  globe  " 
Ole  Man  River  starts  to  rolling  at  the  Twin 
Cltlei.  and  It  just  keepi  rolling  along  to  the 

Oulf    where   It    discharges   3   times   as   much 

water  ai  the  Si  Lawrence.  25  tlmea  as  much 
^mtw  as  the  Rhine,  and  838  times  as  much 
water  as  the  Thames.  With  the  Mlasourl.  It 
Is  the  longest  river  In  the  world.  In  aom« 
places  the  Mississippi  Is  the  most  crooked 
river  In  the  world.  In  one  section  the  dis- 
tance as  the  crow  files  Is  675  miles,  but  aa 
the  river  fJows  it  Is  1.300  miles  , 

The  nood-control  project  of  the  Mississippi 
Rlrer  and  lU  Ulbutarias  is  the  most  gigantic 
tver  adopted  by  any  nation.  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  river  and  the  protection  of  the 
valley  were  never  more  Important  than  to- 
day. Aa  the  valley  grows  so  will  the  Nation 
grow.  Progress  Is  rolling  through  the  valley 
today  as  new  Industries  are  being  established, 
and  agricultural  production  Is  being  In- 
creased. The  opportunity  with  soli.  oil.  and 
rivers  Is  unpixaUeled.  The  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion are  turned  toward  the  valley  today. 
Progress  rolls  Just  as  Ole  Man  River  rolls  io, 
the   MlasUalppl   Valley. 

IMPOBTANCa 

The  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  throuRh 
the  centuries  have  been  largely  determined 
by  the  conservation  and  the  utilization  of 
the  bounties  of  nature.  The  misuse  of  land 
la  a  warning  that  the  resources  of  nature  are 
not  inexhaustible,  and  that  once  loet.  It  Is 
difficult  to  replace 

The  United  States  ts  determined  In  the 
programs  for  reforestation,  toil  conservation, 
flood  control,  azid  river  and  harbor  Improve- 
menu  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  other 
countries.  An  Inescapable  conclusion  from 
the  study  of  the  past  Is  that  the  problems 
of  soli  erosion  and  overpopulation  go  hand  In 
hand. 

There  Is  today  a  connection  between  the 
peasant  revolt  In  Italy  and  soil  erosion,  for 
the  lands  of  Sicily  are  constantly  eroded  aa 
overpopulation  obtains.  The  Carthagenians 
used  elephants  when  they  invaded  SlcUy. 
The  people  of  Sicily  used  a  scorched -earth 
policy  ngalnsi  the  elephants  of  Hannibal. 
They  burned  the  forests.  For  2.000  years 
Xueeti  haw  been  burned  The  problem  of 
erosion  to  tremendous.  There  Is  overpopu- 
laUon  in  SlcUy  today. 

sracAMs 

Nothing  In  nature  Is  more  Interesting  to 
me  than  streams  and  lakes.  They  appeal  to 
poets.  Th<y  are  the  Inspiration  of  artists. 
They  are  useful  to  the  historian.  They  are 
the  delight  of  sportsmen.  They  invite  lov- 
ers. They  are  attractive  to  the  writers  of 
fiction  as  well  as  verse.  They  appeal  to  the 
engineer  as  he  dreanis  of  building  and  min- 
istering unto  man. 

AboVe  the  streams  and  leikes  are  the  sources 
of  both;  there  are  the  brooks,  there  are  the 
forests  that  have  aot'.y  been  termed  the 
cradles  of  rivers.  Walking  by  the  side  of 
the  still  waters  of  lakes  appeals  to  me.  and 
nothing  Is  more  delighiful  than  to  roam 
through  the  ^reen  pastures  of  vallrys.  As  I 
linger  alouK  streams,  my  thoughts  as  I  have 
drea.med  f-r  years  always  turn  to  the  im- 
proveuicni  of  rivers  and  to  the  protection  of 
valleys.  Nothing  Intrigues  mo  mDre  than 
the  Journey  il  the  raindrop  to  the  sea. 
Noihiiw  appeals  t*)  me  more  than  beautiful 
■treums  over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

PIOCKXSS 

The  flo  d-contrnl  works  and  the  river  and 
harbor    m^provemeuts   of    Uie   United   States 


surpaMi  thoee  of  this  or  any  other  country  or 
any  other  a«e  No  nation  has  ever  made 
more  or  comparable  progress  In  production 
and  construction  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  construction  of  flood-control  works 
than  the  United  States. 

coers  or  KMciMciaj 
The  Corpe  of  ln«ln*er»  waa  organized  by 

Oeorge  Wa&nington  and  It  has  functioned  in 

river  and  harbor  improvcmeuu  authorized 

by  Congress  since  1824 
No  agency  of  the  Government  haa  ever 

wrought    better      George   Washington   was  a 

great   admlnUUator.    He   provided  for  the 

construction  of  nonmUltary  works  by  them. 
They  are  the  servants  of  the  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  No 
engineers  are  better  trained.  They  are  pie- 
pared  to  meet  the  challenges  of  peace  as 
well  as  war.  of  emergency,  and  of  disaster. 
They  respond  where  there  is  an  explosion 
such  as  occurred  at  Texas  City  some  time 
ago.  They  are  on  the  Job  when  cities, 
Sutes.  and  regions  are  snow-bound.  They 
respond  to  rehabiliUtlon  from  hurricanes 
and  storms  along  the  Oulf  and  the  ocean 
where  disaster  strikes  and  where  emergency 
calls.  They  serve  the  American  people  in 
rain,  and  in  sunshine,  in  prosperity,  and  in 
adversity.  They  should  be  encouraged.  The 
civil  functions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  be  preserved  and  stengthened.  They 
are  the  outstanding  flood-control  enginecra 
of  the  world. 

SOUND   FOUCT 

The  rivers  of  the  country  are  the  property 
Of  the  people  and  they  should  be  Improved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pe<.ple.  The  flood  con- 
trol is  a  national  problem.  The  foundation 
of  the  policy  Is  built  upon  the  s«jlld  rock  of 
a  sound  policy  that  benefits  must.  In  all 
Improvements,  exceed  the  cost. 

COOPKXATIOK    AND    AtTTHOamrs 

The  advocates  of  authorities  or  adminis- 
trations In  river  valleys  to  supplant  and  re- 
place the  Corps  of  Engineers  erroneously  as- 
sert that  there  Is  no  cooperation  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  argument  Is  fallacious. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  Missouri 
Valley.  They  are  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  Columbia 
Valley  In  the  flood  of  1950  It  was  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  co- 
operation between  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
Government  agencies,  like  individuals  as 
they  grow  old.  l)ecome  more  sensible.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  primarily  a 
power  project.  Flood-control  Is  incidental. 
But  In  practically  all  the  other  viUleys  of  the 
United  States  flood-control  Is  fundamental. 
Congress  has  rejected  Authorities  for  the 
Missouri  Valley  and  for  the  Columbia  Valley. 
When  Government  agencies  fall  to  cooperate, 
the  remedy  Is  not  to  establish  a  new  and 
untried  agency  but  to  provide  that  coopera- 
tion must  obtain. 

RlVXa  AND  HAKBOK  ACT  OF   1950  AND  FLOOO  CON- 
TIOL  ACT  or   1950 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  association.  Congre.«s 
has  passed  the  River  and  Hartior  Act  of  1950 
authorizing  projects  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$204,253,150.  and  has  passed  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  authorising  projects  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  $1,350,000,000,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 8200,000.000  which  Is  the  same 
amount  In  the  act  to  the  Corps  of  En<fit:eers 
to  the  Bureau  ot  Reclamation  In  the  Missouri 
Valley.  Congress  has  thus  passed  the  largest 
authorisations  for  rivers  and  harbors  and  for 
flood-control  In  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Of  primary  importance  to  the  association  is 
the  fact  that  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1960.  authorizations  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
niver  and  trlbuii\r.e.s  are  increased  by  more 
than  e2C0.000,0cG.     The  acts  of  1960  are  not 


only  the  largest  but  they  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  acts  ever  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

The  advocates  of  nood-control  and  rKera 
snd  harbors  must  not  rest  upon  their  lau- 
rels I  do  not  underestimate  the  cocpera- 
t;on  and  ansUtance  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flood  Control  Association  and  of  the  other 
organizations  along  the  Gulf,  in  the  Missla- 

elppl  Valley,  along  the  Mlsrourl  VaUey,  along 

the  Atlantic  »eaboard  and  along  the  Laiea 

as  well  as  In  the  Pacific  northwest  and  In  the 
Pacific  southwest,  when  I  say  that  after  all. 

the    final    responsibility    for    the    passage    of 

flood  control  le«lBlatlon  la  with  the  Senaton 

and  Representatives  The  association  can 
assist  but  the  real  responslbUlty,  I  repeat  for 
emphasis.*  U  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  association  can  aid  and  assist. 
They  can  encourage  and  furnl.xh  facts,  but 
the  final  credit,  as  well  as  the  responslbUlty. 
for  authorizations  Is  with  the  Senators  and 
Representatives.  I  emphasize,  also,  that 
members  of  this  association  and  similar  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States  should  en- 
courage Senators  and  Representatives  to  se€k 
ssslgnmenU  on  the  Committees  of  Public 
Works  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  I 
know  of  no  greater  cppnrtunlty  for  helpful 
and  constructive  service  than  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  rivers  and  valleys  and 
service  on  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

sppaopaiATioHs 

Authorizations  are  important,  but  appro- 
priations are  still  more  Important. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1951,  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  largest  amount*  for 
fl'xxl  control  generally,  and  for  rivers  and 
habors.  ever  approplated.  The  total  for  gen- 
eral flood  control  U  $383,408,250;  for  rivers 
and  harbors  $198,811,500.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  for  the  lower  Misslaalppl  River  and  tri- 
butaries the  amount  U  $66,422,400.  whereas 
the  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  of  li>50  was 
$C7.0CO.0OO.  but  I  repeat,  the  aggregate  of 
rivers,  harbors  and  flood  control  appropria- 
tions Is  the  largest  ever  made. 

THX   KTT 

I  have  spoken  of  cooperation  between  the 
engineers  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  has  been  no  finer  cooperation 
than  that  which  has  obtained  for  appropria- 
tions among  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Each 
State  has  two  Senators.  The  basis  oi  popu- 
lation determines  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives. The  key  to  continued  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  Is  the  enthusiastic  and  ccnstructlTe 
advocacy  of  the  elected  represeutatlves  of  the 
people  of  the  lower  valley.  I  sound  the  note 
that  shovUd  mark  the  continued  cooperation 
between  the  States  composing  this  organiza- 
tion, for  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  any  one  cannot  obtain  authorizations  or 
appropriations  for  that  State  without  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  the~  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  other  State*. 

The  executive  officer  of  this  association, 
like  the  executive  officer  of  similar  organiza- 
tions, should  keep  In  contact  with  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  lower  Vls- 
slsslppl  Valley.  He  should  be  able  to  fur- 
nish tbem  with  Information,  and  be  should 
be  qualified  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing contacu  and  in  securing  support  for  the 
improvements  of  the  valley. 

KlWaS    AMD   HAZBOBS 

There  have  been  authorized  some  1.300 
river  and  harlwr  projects  In  the  United 
States  and  Territories.  They  provide  for 
28.000  miles  of  improved  waterways.  490  locks 
and  dams,  and  270  harlwrs.  The  vast  Inland- 
waterway.  co«L8tal  and  Great  Lakes,  networks 
are  without  a  peer.  An  all-time  record  high 
total  of  791.541.717  tons  of  water-borne  traf- 
fic was  reached  In  1948,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  tonnage  of  15  years  ago.     There 
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are   many   more    harbors   to   be   constructed 
and  waterways  to  be  Improved. 

n>ooD  ccxracL 

Some  1.000  projccU  for  flood  control  have 
been  authorized:  and  as  I  recall  at  the  close 
of  the  1948  fiscal  year  56  dam  and  reaerroir 
pro;ects  and  170  local  protection  pro)eeU  had 
been  constructed.  Many  other  projecu  have 
been  and  many  more  should  be  authorized 

for  construction. 

rttcinTOtntc  awD  truaafaf 

Enclnee ring  and  research  have  made  pos- 
sible the  Improrement  of  our  rivers,  the  span- 
ning of  our  river*,  the  reclamation  of  cur 
deaerts.  the  construction  of  transcontinental 
hiehways.  the  building  of  transcontinental 
railways,  the  harnessing  of  mighty  waterfalls. 
•nd  the  bringing  of  piire  water  through 
mountains,  under  gcwges,  and  across  lands 
to  supply  the  teeming  millions  of  cities. 
With  the  advance  In  engineering  discoveries, 
science,  and  invention,  there  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  free  America  to  extend  and  main- 
Utn  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  at- 
tained by  man. 

WAX  OS  pcAca 

President  Harry  8.  Truman  stated,  about 
the  1st  of  June,  we  were  nearer  to  peace 
than  we  had  been  since  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered on  August  14.  1945.  The  President 
had  done  his  best  to  promote  peace.  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  some  $48,000,000,000.  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  defense  and  to  promote  peace. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  we  had  the  best 
and  the  most  airplanes  in  the  world;  we  had 
the  greatest  fighting  Army  In  all  human 
histo.-y.  »-lth  more  guns  and  tanks;  we  had 
the  greatest  Navy.  As  a  democracy,  how- 
ever, we  ran  true  to  form  The  people  de- 
manded demobilization.  Russia  wrecked  one 
peace  conference  after  the  other.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  announced,  when  the  President  said 
we  were  closer  to  peace  than  we  had  ever 
been,  that  we  were  prepared  to  wnip  the 
world.  Secretary  of  Delense  Louis  Johnson 
reassured  the  American  people  when  he  said 
that  we  were  unconquerable. 

KCSE.'lN  INVASION 

On  the  morning  of  June  25.  1950.  like  a 
stroke  of  lightning  cut  of  the  clear  sky.  North 
Korea  invaded  South  Korea.  The  President 
immediately  announced  that  he  had  directed 
the  defense  of  South  Korea  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Formoaa.  His  announcement  caucht 
the  ear  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Nation.  The  future  of  the  United  Nations 
was  at  stake.  The  settlement  cf  interna- 
tional dUputes  by  peaceful  methods  or  by 
fo.'-ce  was  the  issue.  The  President  not  only 
caueht  the  ear  of  the  Nation  and  brought 
renewed  hope  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
wcrld.  but  his  prompt  and  bold  announce- 
ment that  he  had  directed  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  defend  South  Korea  was  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  American  people. 
The  President,  however,  stated  that  this  was 
a  police  action.  I  think  the  reaction  and 
approval  of  the  Nation  were  largely  based 
upxjn  the  President's  statement  that  this  waa 
a  police  action. 

This  Is  no  time  for  criminations  and  re- 
criminations. Mistakes  have  been  made. 
We  must  profit  by  these  mistakes.  Those 
who  were  responsible  must  be  held  account- 
able. There  is  nothing  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  do  except  support  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Korean  War.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  for  the  President  to  do  except  to  aid 
Korea.  We  had  tried  appeasement  at  Mu- 
nich. We  tried  It  in  Chechoslovakia.  We 
tried  It  In  the  First  World  War. 

ItXSSIA 

We  now  know  that  Russia  was  behind  the 
CommunL=:ts  of  North  Korea.  Arms  and 
tanks  a.".d  equipment  h.-.d  been  furnished. 
Svery  day  reveals  tie  hand  of  Rtissta.  By 
In  Korea,  next  by  war  in  Iran  or  Yugo- 


slavu.  or  some  other  satellite  nation.  Russia. 
without  actuaUy  f.ehting  but  aldme.  en- 
couraging, and  furnishlne  guns  and  cannon, 
hopes  to  cripple  the  United  States  so  that 
In  the  event  of  world  war  HI.  the  United 
States  will  be  weak. 

Communism  Is  on  the  march.  It  must  be 
stopped.  The  Kremlin  recognizes  no  power 
save  force.  A  strong  America  Is  essential  to 
world  peace. 

The   best   aid   America   can   render   Europe 

or  Asia  is  to  show  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  demonstrate  that  the  American  way  of 
life  will  promote  the  welfare  of  all  people. 

WAaWING 

I  must  utter  a  warning  We  have  aided 
Europe.  We  have  aided  China.  The  con- 
flict between  cummunism  and  democracy  js 
a  contest  between  ideals.  It  is  a  war  for 
men's  minds.  Guns  and  cannon  cannot  de- 
stroy Ideals.  The  military  thlrJts  of  war. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  needed  but  the  mili- 
tary alone  cannot  conquer  communism. 
The  Marshall  plan  alone  cannot  overcome 
communism.  This  must  be  supplemented 
by  spiritual  plans:  the  United  States  can 
reach  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth  bet- 
ter through  spokesmen  who  understand  the 
needs  of  htmianlty  rather  than  by  the  mili- 
tary who  know  only  how  to  kill. 

No  nation  has  the  right  to  ask  the  United 
States  for  help  unless  that  nation  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  the  lirmt.  People  who  are  not 
Willing  to  fight  are  not  entitled  to  cur  aid. 
Allies  who  can  be  bought  with  dollars  will 
not  fight  for  freedom. 

We  must  meet  force  with  force,  but  we  are 
not  a  military  nation.  We  must  show  the 
world  that  we  are  not  such  a  nation.  We 
must  not  saddle  ourselves  with  de'ots  that  we 
cannot  pay.  Overexp>anslon.  unbridled  in- 
flation wotild  please  Joe  Stalin  but  It  would 
impoverish  us  If  we  tax  our  vitality  now 
and  prevent  the  use  of  our  resources  as  they 
may  be  needed.  America  will  be  weak  instead 
of  strong. 

We  must  help  under  the  Atlantic  Pact,  but 
our  former  allies  In  Europe  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  permanently  underwrite 
their  security.  They  must  fight  communism 
with  their  own  money  and  with  their  own 
lives  If  they  expect  America  to  aid  them. 

While  we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  there 
are  other  ways  to  overcome  communism. 
The  germs  that  bred  communism  must  be 
eliminated.  Poverty,  inability  to  acquire  a 
home,  or  to  acquire  land  must  be  eliminated 
in  all  the  wcr'ld.  We  must  be  Just.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keefser.  Aaierica  rnust  not  only  be  prepared 
for  war  but  the  best  way  to  prevent  world 
war  ni  Is  a  strong  and  a  sound  America. 

The  strength  of  our  country  does  not  lie 
in  any  one  wecpon.  The  strength  of  Amer- 
ica Ues  in  the  faith,  sp'j-it.  the  courage,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Arms  alone  and  furnishing  guns  and  tanks 
to  other  nations  will  not  win  their  friend- 
ship. The  contest  between  communism  and 
democracy  is  for  the  control  of  the  minds 
of  men.  We  must  demonstrate  that  the 
average  man  In  the  governments  that  we 
aid  and  assist  has  a  tetter  chance  under  a 
free  government  than  under  a  totalitarian 
government.  We  cannot  afford  to  ccntuiue 
the  support  of  corrupt  governments  whether 
these  governments  are  in  Europe,  in  Ch;na, 
or  in  the  Philippines. 

WHT  v,~t  ncHT 

V,'e  know  why  we  hght  in  Korea.  Jeffer- 
son was  right  when  he  wrote:  "The  tree  cf 
liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time 
with  the  blood  of  patriots  aiivi  tyrants." 
We  fight  to  prevent  world  war  IIL 

AME3IC.\    MtJST    NOT   FAli 

One  of  the  most  signlScant  stories  that 
came  out  of  the  last  World  War  was  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  m  t^.ose  heart-breaking 
days  of  June  1540.  when  the  French  troops 
we;e  crushed  and  fleeing  before  the  Germans. 


A  young  French  ofT.cer  p'-ei;.s;n?  Rou*hw-!»rd 
cazne  to  the  cotta;e  of  an  old  peasant  who 
had  been  his  father's  frif.'nd  and  coniraae- 
l:.-arms  yefirs  before  I.e  pau.sed  for  a  few 
minutes  from  his  headlong  filcht.  and  In  con- 
versation with  this  old  fr-.end  of  his  Esther 
he  said  to  him  "Tell  me  ar.at  h.^s  haprrned 
to  my  country  that  she  now  has  been  broken 
and  concuere<l  You.  with  my  father,  fought 
for  Prance  in  the  dar-s  of  her  glory  Whst  is 
tb«  meaning  of  this,  her  downfall?"    The  old 

peasant  promptly  replied:  "My  young  friend. 
I  can  tell  you  the  secret  of  France  s  collapse. 
I.T  the  days  of  our  generation,  when  y^ nr 
father  and  I  fought  in  the  legions  of  Prance. 
the  dominant  spirit  and  only  question  in  the 
breasts  of  Frenchmen  everywhere  waa.  'What 
can  I  do  for  France?  What  can  I  give  to  my 
country?'  while  in  your  generation  ycu  and 
yottr  fellows  have  been  thinking  only  in 
terms  at  "What  can  I  get  out  of  Prance? 
What  can  Prance  be  made  to  do  for  me?'  •* 

France  collapsed  long  before  her  armies 
went  to  pieces.  France  collapsed  from  with- 
in when  her  sons  began  to  think  only  in 
terms  of  what  they  could  get  from  her 

K.&J  the  fate  at  France  never  be  the  fate  :>f 
Americs.  Let  us  rededlcate  and  reconsecrate 
ourselves  today  to  the  support  of  America. 
America  must  not  fall  or  fail. 


"Opsratcn  P^in  Barrel' 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    I«EBaASK_\ 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPREcEXTATT^'ES 

Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  me.  I  include  m  my  remarks  the 
speech  bv  Dr.  Allen  B'arkhardt.  supenn- 
tendent  of  schools  and  president  of  the 
Junior  College  ol  Norfolk.  Nebr.: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I  tiave  a  news- 
paper clipping  In  my  hand  which  has  to  do 
with  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Orr  and  their  ram 
barrel.  It  seems  as  though  Parmer  Orr  ar.d 
his  viife  keep  2oO  chickens.  Last  May, 
Farmer  Orr.  who  is  past  70  years  of  age,  de- 
cided to  rig  up  an  automatic  waterer.  He 
did  this  by  taking  an  ordinary  rain  barrel; 
seating  it  up  on  some  supports  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  slump  of  a  tree.  He  ran  a 
pipe  from  it  down  to  a  trough,  and  with  a 
little  gadget,  he  automatically  controlled 
the  flow  of  water  so  that  the  chickens  wcu:d 
always  have  water  to  drink.  He  and  inirs. 
Crr  fi.led  the  barrel  with  water  from  Pin?y 
Creek.  He  then  took  half  of  another  run 
barrel  ar.d  put  it  ever  the  top  of  the  flrst 
barrel  in  order  to  keep  the  leaves  and  trash 
out. 

That  was  last  May.  From  that  day  to  th.ls. 
neither  Farmer  Orr  nor  Mrs.  Orr  nor  anybody 
else  has  ever  added  a  drop  of  water  to  that 
rain  barrel.  Strangely  enough,  the  level 
of  the  water  remains  constant.  There's  no 
connection  between  the  barrel  and  any 
source  of  water.  The  chickens  drink  3  gal- 
lons of  water  every  day  without  lowering  the 
water  level.  Tr.e  nelgh'oors  have  heard 
about  the  never-eirptylng  rain  barrel  and 
have  stood  watch  48  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Twenty  thousand  people  have  come  to  see 
the  never-emptying  barrels  that  can  give  out 
8  gallons  of  water  a  day  and  never  chaaoC 
tts  water  level. 

Parmer  Orr  is  sick  new  and  has  been  in 
ted  fir  a  couple  of  months.  When  asked 
how  he  explains  the  strarge  phenomenon  of 
tlte  never -emptying  rain  barrsl.  he  says.  "I 
can't  understand  It  "  Mrs.  Crr  s{.ys  that  "It 
Bright  be  an  act  of  God." 
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A  bank  down  In  P.orlda  recently  published 
•n  MlTertUement  wtUcU  toid  the  foUowlcg 
itory:  In  ihn  city  of  St.  Augustine  sreat 
flocks  of  adA  fUlls  are  starring  aznid  plenty. 
Tb*  flshtng  ia  stlU  good,  but  tlie  gulls  don't 
know  bow  to  &aii.  Tbey  don't  kncv  bow  to 
for  gencraUraa  tbey  bave  de- 
tiM  thiiinp^  fleet  to  toss  them 
tbe  nets.  The  flahermen  for 
ty  yean  bave  tbiDwn  scraps  of  shrimp 
from  the  nets  to  these  flecks  of  sea  gulls.  The 
M*  gulls  grew  fat  and  comfortable.  Tbey 
dldnt  bave  to  work  for  a  living.  Their  chU< 
dren  grew  up  amut  ease  and  plenty  and  they 
grew  fat  and  cconfartable.  They  didn't  have 
to  work,  eltbar.  The  fourth  or  fifth  genera- 
tion of  sea  gulls  have  come  along  now.  They 
ware  doing  fine  as  long  as  the  C&hermen 
threw  them  scrape  to  eat.  The  unexpected 
happened,  however,  when  the  fishermen 
moved  from  St.  Augustine  to  a  neigh borlnij 
town.  The  sea  guUa  renBalned.  Now  they  are 
acamng  to  death  because  their  parents  had 
awer  taught  them  how  to  wcrk:  neither  had 
fcciety.  Tbey  starve  amid  plenty.  The  sea  is 
fi'U  of  fish,  but  tbey  don't  know  bow  to  get 
them.  They  are  gulUbte  gulls.  They  fell 
for    "ham    and   eggs   without    work  ' 

A  few  years  back  Ernest  Hemlntrway  pub- 
ttabed  a  book  which  be  called  Fur  Whom 
tlia  Bell  Telia.  In  that  book  are  thete  words 
which  were  taken  from  an  eeaay  written  350 
years  ago  by  the  poet.  John  Donne.  These 
ova  tlM  wards:  "No  man  la  an  iland.  Intlre  of 
t%  mUf,  every  man  is  a  peece  of  the  con- 
tinent, a  part  of  the  malne:  If  a  clod  bee 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  Europe  Is  the  lease, 
as  well  as  If  a  promontorle  were,  as  well  as  If 
a  aaannor  of  thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne 
ware:  any  mans  death  dlmlnlahes  me.  be- 
eanae  I  am  Involved  Ln  manklnde.  and  there- 
fore never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee  " 

About  aso  B.  C.  a  Boman  general  by  the 
rame  of  Qulntus  Pabtus  made  a  name  for 
by  defeating  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
Ibnnlbal.     Hannibal  bad  a  much  su- 
perior force  uf  men  and  equipment,  but  he 
was    no    match    for    Fablua    because    Pablua 
practiced  what  was  then  a  rather  ne^;  strat- 
egy.   He  avoided  meeting  Hannibal  head-on. 
Be  knew  that  he  would  be  defeated  in  direct 
combat,  so  he   used   tactics  of   striking  one 
sect«>r   today.    Inflicting   dama<fe.    retreating, 
striking  :igaln  In  a  different  place  a  few  days 
later    retreating,  never  staying  to  Hght  long, 
but  always  sccompllnhtng  something,  always 
baraseing    the    enemy,    demoralizing    them, 
convincing  them  that  be  was  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was.     This  Pablan  approach, 
this  Fabian  method  of  B-^htlng  won  Qulntus 
VaMus    the    victory       George    Washington    la 
■aaMttmea   called   the   American   Fablua   be- 
MMae  he.  too.  avoided  direct  conflict  with  the 
MMab  and  fought  a  sector  st  a  time  and 
than  retreated,  never  was  captured,  never  was 
engaged  m  a  battle  with  the  entire  British 
(Dree,  and  he  won  the  American  Revolution. 
T  would  like  to  have  you  remember  these 
little   Illustrations    (jr    Incidents    and    would 
like  to  have  you  fit  them  with  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  balance  of  this  talk. 

I  bave  been  reading  history  lately  and  I 
have  found  some  interesting  facts.  I  have 
found  that  revolutions  In  various  countrlee 
Of  tbe  world  bava  oemrad  almost  uniformly 
aAan  certain  coadMeoa  were  round  Cer- 
tain clrcumatancea  bad  to  prevail  in  a  coun- 
try, it  saemed.  before  a  revolution  could  tnka 
place.  In  reading  about  various  lmp«)rtant 
revolutionary  movements,  I  find  that  in  or- 
der for  a  revolutlooary  attempt  to  be  aaaured 
of  sueceaa,  there  must  be  rather  widaapraad 
dlscontcn'.  in  the  counuy  involved.  Tha 
angry- or  dlacunUnted  about 
tmportaat.  Then  the  Bev<>lu- 
Uonaries  have  a  cbaaaa  to  put  acroaa  their 
Idrns. 

1  nnd  that  one  at  tba  chief  oauaea  of  dts- 
cuuient  miuX  oue  ot  the  cumaauu  eleneuu 


that  was  present  in  these  various  countries 
before  revolution  took  place  was  that  the 
monetary  system  was  greatly  disrupted  and 
disturbed.  Wild  Inflation.  It  seems,  has  been 
present  In  moat  countries  where  serious  revo- 
lution has  occurred.  For  Instance,  just  prior 
to  the  FYench  Revolution,  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  the  Amerlc.in  Revolution. 
th9  French  monetary  system  was  destroyed 
through  wild  inflation.  In  Germany,  wild 
Inflation  preceded  the  Hltlerlan  revolt.  Hit- 
ler rose  to  power  In  a  country  which  had  no 
monetary  system  worthy  of  the  name:  when 
8  piece  of  paper  could  have  printed  upon  It 
the  words  "one  million  marks  '  and  yet  would 
not  buy  a  postage  stamp.  The  Reds  in  China 
sorured  a  foothold  at  a  time  when  prices  had 
gone  out  of  bounds,  when  there  was  wild  or 
run-away  Inflation  throughout  China.  Peo- 
ple were  discontented;  business  was  confused. 
Italy  was  a  fit  subject  for  Mussolini  because 
of  dlstiubed  economic  conditions  and  be- 
CRUse  of  wild  inflation.  The  first  aim  of  the 
Bolsheviks  Just  prior  to  their  taking  over  the 
RuMlan  Government  was  to  Innate  away  the 
currency.  Lenln  one  time  remar.ited  that  "the 
be.st  way  to  conquer  the  United  States  Is  to 
let  them  spend  themselves  to  destruction 
and  to  cause  inflation  and  a  disturbed  and 
chaotic  economic  condition." 

We  have  the  makings  In  America  today  of 
wild  or  run-away  inflation.  We  have  a  na- 
tional debt  that  la  almost  beyond  oiur  ability 
to  comprehend.  We  ha'e  wild  spending  la 
Government  circles.  We  have  rain-barrel 
financing.  Those  controlling  Goveriunent 
spending  appear  to  either  have  the  confuaed 
outlook  of  Farmer  Orr  or  the  blind  faith  of 
Mrs  Orr  because  they  spend  more  than  they 
receive. 

I  find  another  thing  to  be  true  as  I  read 
history,  and  that  u  that  almost  always 
violent  or  physical  revolutions  occur  only 
after  an  ideological  revolution  has  taken 
place.  Revolutions  are  born  in  the  minds  of 
men.  They  are  fostered  in  the  printed  word. 
I  should  like  to  pdnt  out  t<xlay  that  we  in 
America  have  been  undergoing  an  ideologi- 
cal revolution  for  nearly  20  years:  tliat  cer- 
tain s<x;lall.<*tlc  forces  have  been  at  work  In 
America  (or  nearly  20  years,  and  an  Ideologi- 
cal war  relatlm;  to  social  problems  and 
economic  problems  and  governmental  af- 
fairs has  been  taking  place.  I  should  like  to 
point  out.  too.  that  Socialists  in  America 
and  In  Great  Britain  have  been  using  the 
Fabian  approach.  They  bave  even  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  "socialism.  '  They  have 
called  themselves  by  other  names.  They 
have  hidden  behind  the  term  •liberal."  be- 
hind labor,  behind  the  welf:u-e  state,  behind 
t;u-  fair  deal.  They  have  used  every  word 
exiept  the  true  one — "socialism." 

Great  Britain  today  is  one  of  the  most  so- 
cialistic countries  In  the  world  United 
States  Is  not  fur  behind.  There  are  those  who 
tblnk  the  United  States  has  caught  up  with 
Great  Britain.  Now  about  6S  years  ago  the 
Fabian  Society  was  formed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Fabian  Society  waa  devoted  to  the  Idea 
of  spreading  the  taasblBSI  at  Karl  Marx  by 
usiiiK  the  tacttra  of  QataMa  Pabius:  by  gain- 
ing ground  a  little  at  a  time,  and  tbey  bave 
dune  Just  that  thing. 

Grant  Brttala  kaa  baan  a  very  powerftU 
country  throvghoot  tba  centuries.  No  enemy 
has  been  able  to  croas  the  Kngllsh  Channel 
succeMfuUy  Hitler  waa  not  able  to  do  it. 
neither  waa  Napoleon.  But  a  suft-spoken 
man  by  the  name  of  Marx  has  croaaed  It.  not 
only  baa  be  croeaed  It.  but  he  has  conquered 
Bngland.  About  100  years  ago  Karl  Marx  and 
rrtadrlch  Bngela  wrote  the  Communist  Man- 
tfeato  and  BUch  other  suclallatlc  matarUl. 
A  few  enthualKstlc  followers  began  to  preach 
his  Kospet.  The  Fabian  Socialists  have 
worked  bard  at  preaching  the  gospel  a( 
suciallana  an>i  Mirv  h  ive  derided  capitailaaL 
They  bave  been  so  <  •  v.'  :.  ttet  «a  hftM 
a   whole   nation   of    \>f  -      <o«uMomed  to 

euc-laiism   that  it   la  an   accepted  thing. 


Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  was  the  leader,  the  In- 
tellectual leader,  of  the  Labor  Party  tmtll 
bis  resignation  a  few  weelu  ago.  Sir  Sta^ord 
Crlpps  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
very  popular  and  powerful  man  In  Great 
Britain.  Every  time  he  would  get  up  to  pre- 
sent his  budget  message,  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  would  cheer,  that  is,  thoee  on 
his  side  of  the  aslie  would  cheer.  A  ^ear  ago 
last  spring,  however,  something  strange  hap- 
pened. He  stood  up  to  present  his  budi;etary 
message,  and  as  be  told  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Labor  Party,  cheers  came  from 
his  side  of  the  House.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  cheers  died  down  on  that  sice  and  Irowna 
came  across  the  (aces  of  his  lollowers.  Al- 
most simultaneously  cheers  began  to  coma 
from  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  and 
here  Is  why  this  strange  thing  took  place. 

Sir  Stafford  Cnpps  had  come  to  that  point 
In  his  budgetary  message,  alter  talking  about 
the  necessary  expenditures  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  welfare  state,  where  he  said.  "And 
cow  I  must  report  that  the  time  has  finally 
arrived  when  we  must  pay  (or  these  brnefits 
ourselves.  We  can  no  longer  soak  the  rich 
because  the  rich  are  no  longer  witb  us. 
They  have  been  t.ixed  out  of  existence." 
That  was  not  popular  talk.  It  precipitated 
a  crisis  within  his  party  and  within  the  na- 
tion and  Sir  Stafford  resigned  the  other  day. 
The  papers  said  he  resigned  because  of  ill 
health. 

We  have  no  Fabian  Society  in  the  United 
States,  as  such,  but  we  cert.ilnly  have  been 
using  the  tactics  of  the  Pablan  Society  in 
attempting  to  indoctrinate  the  citizenry  of 
America  relative  to  socialism.  I  should  like 
to  point  cut  that  in  America  today  we  have 
a  whole  generation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
than  one  generation  of  young  people  who 
bave  never  known  anything  except  a  philos- 
ophy of  .ipending,  of  deficit  financing.  i3f  rain- 
barrel  operation,  and  of  sectirlty  We  have 
been  trying  to  m.ike  a  bunch  of  "gullible 
gulls"  of  our  people  for  nearly  two  decades 
by  preaching  to  them  and  by  trying  to  con- 
vince them  both  by  example  and  precept  that 
security  is  more  important  than  individual 
enterprise.  That  It  is  more  important  to 
have  bam  and  eggi  at  S6.  regardleaa  of  bow 
you  get  them,  whether  you  earn  thctn  or 
not,  than  It  Is  to  work  bard  while  you  are 
young.  We  have  been  trying  to  deprive  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  work  throughout  all  of 
these  years.  We  bave  been  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  work  is  not  an  important 
element  in  success.  We  ba\^  done  that  by 
not  practicing  any  thrift  ourselves.  We  have 
done  that  by  permitting  our  Government  to 
spenr*  and  to  spend  and  to  apand  regardleaa 
of  the  amrwmt  of  money  that  comee  in.  We 
have  oewitananced  deficit  financing  In 
America,  rain-barrel  ««»»«»« ng 

We  have  deprived  our  yotug  people  of 
a  certain  amount  of  happtneaa  which  is  their 
Just  due.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  hap- 
piness can  only  be  bad  when  we  do  things 
for  other  people  and  whan  we  accompUsh 
thlUKs  for  ourselves  and  others.  It  appears 
to  me  that  everybody  In  order  to  be  happy 
must  feel  algruflcant  or  important.  Nobody 
can  feel  significant  or  Important  If  he  is 
told  from  youth  on  that  he  must  depend 
upon  a  benevolent  and  a  charitable  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  him  In  hU  old  age:  when 
he  is  taught  that  retirement  u  the  thing  to 
look  forward  to  rather  than  acctxnpUaluiaMit. 
Toimg  people  uaed  to  coma  to  my  cA» 
asking  me  about  the  advantages  of  certain 
occupations  and  profeealona.  Tbey  wanted 
to  know  about  the  work;  they  wanted  to 
know  about  what  they  could  expect  in  the 
way  of  promotion  and  salary  and  what  tba 
future  held  for  them.  Tttday  they  come  to 
my  office  and  aak  some  of  the  same  quee- 
•ons.  but  alaoat  invariably  before  thev 
iMve.  and  aaoMttmae  very  early  in  th«  con- 

^•T  aay.  "What  la  the  rsltf — t 

\f"     U  there  lan  t  a  very  good  retlre- 

it  sjMsui  and  if  It  doaant  come  at  a  vary 
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young  age,  many  of  them  lose  interest. 
These  young  people  should  be  mrtoctrtnated 
with  the  idea  that  real  security  can  come  to 
a  perscn  nr.Iy  when  that  person  possesses 
confidence  in  himseK.  only  -ahea  he  (eels 
aelf- reliant  to  the  extent  tnat  he  (eels  cer- 
tain he  can  provide  fcr  his  own  retirement 
and  that  of  his  family.  He  should  know 
that  tlie  do'.e  Is  art  security,  but  ratfcer  the 
most   demoraUzlag  type   of   Insecurity. 

I  wonder  when.  In  An: erica,  we've  gotten 
to  the  point  where  we  think  we  can  retire  aH 
the  workers  at  the  age  of  50  and  stlU  have  a 
productive  country.  I  wonder  when.  In 
America,  It  has  become  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  capitallsttc  system.  I  wonder 
why  ve  have  to  ape  leg  ze  cr  why  we  have  to 
shun  the  use  of  the  word  "capitallEm,"  when 
the  capitalistic  type  of  eccnomy  In  America 
is  one  of  the  things  that  has  made  .America 
great:  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  helped 
make  America  productive.  We  are  the 
strongert  and  most  productive  nation  m  the 
world,  and  we  bmve  operated  oonslstently 
under  the  capitalistic  rs-stem.  yet  we  go 
around  afraid  to  use  the  vord  "capitallKm." 
We  seem  tc  be  afraid  to  pre  .ch  to  our  young 
people  that  capitalism  is  a  good  thing.  We 
are  even  afraid  to  preach  to  each  other  that 
capitalism  is  a  good  thing. 

Maybe  we  dont  really  believe  that  capl- 
tallnn  is  good  in  America.  Maybe  we  staunch 
roggad  indlviduailsts  In  Nebraska  don't 
reaOy  believe  what  we  say  BCayt>e  we  are 
in  favor  <tf  aaatalllB.  Maybe  we  want  so- 
cialised maitletaa.  Maybe  we  want  deficit 
financing.  Maybe  we  want  contuiued  sub- 
sidies. Mayt>e  our  Nebraska  farmers  want 
to  get  themselves  In  the  same  sh^pe  ':he 
British  farmer  Is  In  today  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  famwrs  In  Great  Bntam.  ac- 
cortling  to  authorities,  now  operate  under 
the  Government-subsidy  program.  They 
don't  have  to  operate  undo-  that  program. 
It  Is  an  optional  {uropoeltion.  but  they  can't 
make  a  living  m  Great  Britain  operatmg  a 
farm  unless  they  do  operate  under  the  gpv- 
emment  plan.  And  it's  gone  so  far  today 
in  Great  Britain  that  if  you  operate  tmdar 
the  Government  plan  and  you  don  t  fans 
the  way  the  Government  thinks  you  ought 
to  farm,  or  tha  way  the  polltkdans  thinH. 
they  can  walk  Into  your  bouse,  sell  yoor 
land,  and  put  jou  off  the  farm.  TlMyll  aeU 
your  farm  at  a  price  defkrmined  by  them- 
selvea  and  turn  the  farm  ever  to  somebody 
da*  to  run. 

The  same  t^t^'^g  Is  true  In  some  other  coun- 
tries m  the  world  today.  The  pollucians 
can  do  those  things.  Tou  say,  "Tio.  not  the 
poUUdana.  the  government.'*  Well,  the 
politicians  ate  tha  onas  that  do  It  becaiiss 
the  poUtidsois  are  the  govenunent.  Who 
tqjwratas  ttw  Government  in  America  If  not 
a  groTxp  of  poUtirtans?  They  have  to  be 
poiltlctans  in  ordar  to  get  into  oAce.  They 
have  to  be  pnlttlclana  to  stay  in  odlce.  They 
can  be  ettbar  ■ood  or  bad  poltttrtana.  but 
tiaa  point  rvDalns  that  politicians  nm  the 

OuPMliHIMlt. 

Maybe  we  In  IVebraska  want  that  because 
wa  haeent  dona  much  to  prerent  it.  Tou 
see.  In  Nebraaka  we  think  we  should  step 
^T— ««1tTn  monay.  we  think  we  shonld  do 
assay  wtth  daSelt  ftnanrang.  That  ia.  we 
think  we  should  except  where  Scbraaka  Is 
affected.  Its  all  right  to  cut  out  a  canal 
tn  the  atata  at  Mktue  or  Flortda  ac  «nft  oat 
a  project  in  I«ew  Mexico  or  CalSEvnla. 
don*t  go  touching  any  proJecU  in 
Dont  take  away  any  tnonay  from  oar  air- 
part,  dont  cloae  tha  Kaaraay  base,  or  tha 
It  you  do  wen 


for  us  in  America  today?  Are  we  aware  of 
the  (act  that  we  are  no  '.oneer  walking  down 
the  ror.d  to  fjoclall'm.  but  that  we  are  walk- 
ing down  the  road  of  socialism?  Are  we 
a-.vare  that  we  are  being  conquerred  by  So- 
cialists who  are  employlni?  and  who  bj.ve 
bee.n  employing  for  many  years  the  Fiblan 
approach?  Know^lng  these  things,  do  we 
care?  Are  we  willing  to  sacnflce  cur  boys 
and  men  In  Korea  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  In  the  wnr'.d  and 
then  sit  supinely  by  and  F^^e  the  first  .'.-.usin 
of  the  Communist  conquer  here  at  heme? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  citlrens  ol  Amer- 
ica are  smart  enough  to  see  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  us  and  then  having  seen  that,  we  will 
gird  ourselves  for  battle.  I  hope  we  tx^ccme 
so  Imbued  with  love  for  our  form  of  gcvem- 
ment  and  otir  way  of  life  that  we  will  go 
forth  throughout  the  land  pireachlng  the 
benefits  of  democracy.  Preaching,  too.  If  you 
please,  the  benefits  of  the  cap'tallstlc  type 
cf  society  We  must  work  carefully  and  as- 
siduously In  an  attempt  to  bring  tiie  Ucht  to 
people  of  all  ages — even  using  the  Fabian 
approach — to  the  end,  that  oia-  people  will 
some  day  again  be  free  and  truly  secure. 

Then  p«^iaps  the  day  will  come  when  m 
tired  and  weary,  but  happy  mankind  will 
gather  In  green  pastures,  even  beside  still 
waters  for  rest  and  nourishment.  There  they 
shall  hear,  not  the  tolling,  but  rather  the 
chiming  of  the  bells.  They  shall  then  ask 
not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  but  rather — for 
whom  does  a  new  day  dawn?  Then  shall 
they  hear  the  answer  come  back  to  them 
clear  and  strong — 'A  new  day  dawns  for 
thee — a  new  dav  davms  for  alL  ' 


A  Jadf^e  Favors  Revoluticni 
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'jider 


to 
of 


for  tba 
TiMrt  aecsM  «>  ba  a 
as  to  how  much  we  .-eaQy  beilevw 
to  wtkst  we  say.     MaytM   we   havw  berama 
gtUllble  guns. 

"Maiar  laod  to  know  for  vhom  tha  baa 
It  toOa  ftar  tftaa."     Are  tlss  balk  ttUUng 


Mr.   HAR\TY 
leave  to  extend   my    remarScs    m    i^.e 
Amxodiz  of  the  Recoso.  I  inci'vide  the 
foilowing  ediior:a:  trom  ihe  Shelbyvtlle 
tlncLr  News  of  November  25.  1950; 
A  JODSK  F^voss  BxvoLtnxMra 

*Thexe  sra  rrvoluttanB  In  the  world  which 
need  managsiaent  and  direction.  Bevolatkm 
is  the  gre«t  heritage  at  Amencan  Ufe." 

The  above  qootatton  oonaes  from  a  reomt 
address  by  Jtottoa  WlUlam  O.  DongTaa.  ai  the 
United  Spates  Saprama  Court.  The  Jxistioa 
pointed  out  that  miHtons  of  the  peoples  at 
the  earth  are  trying  to  do  today  for  theaa- 
setves  snd  chlldr«i  what  our  fortfathcrs  did 
for  as  tn  177S.  "^  vin  be  sbameful  it,  when 
the  history  of  the  penod  ts  written.  America 
Is  credited  with  suppreasing  these  stragglCB. 
with  alining  Itself  on  the  wcrld  scene  wtth 
reaction,  tyranny,  and  innaiasfcai." 

We  are  not  sore  that  «e  can  Idsttify  tha 
'^.lUoBs'*  at  peoples  in  the  wocld  trying  to 
do  wlMt  tlda  cuuntry  aocompOabad  In  17T6. 
U  tte  JtaaUea  rafsn  to  sflDrta  at  paopla  In 

tSietr 
Co   t-uzjest 

that  tba  UUIbA  Mates  should  eoopersce  v.th 
tha  maolndaniatt. 

We  ssw  not  qoita  sure  we  understand  .urt 
vnere  iliiiie  Is  danger  at  ttUs  co-ontry  s 
wtth  rr&C-CT..  tTrar-ny  and 
J'lisuoe  ^u.q^e*tj  :r.a:  .h« 
lOCaaatam  .-~._"::r:es  •  ..", c  it  ^r«-e<l^m 
IQ  Mnwa  flg  ■MHttn.':  '„e:n5*  r<--i  j.i  s.i«' *"r^  ai-d 
;  tond  laCC'.'n:  .:.  iT'r&i  -s.iere  ".ne  .i^.^ 
IB  laigily  ImM  by  .>  rear.     .-.crL..~.~.~:^  :c.^:  .:: 


election,  the  jurist  said  that  the  people  do 
not  nc-ed  money  bo  much  as  Ideas  and  b'c':- 
Ing  reforms.  He  winds  up  his  nddrefs  by 
8  ieg"6ting  that  ".\merlca  should  gel  behind 
a   program   of   social   rc'onns  " 

This  IS.  ol  course,  a  considerable  orCer  of 
business.  It  cenalnly  appl'es  to  the  s.tua- 
tion  m  China,  in  India,  and  probably  appilea 
to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  enatem  countries  of 
Europe.  Jtist  how  the  CTnit^d  States  can 
carr>-  -jUt  the  recoinmfndai.ons  nt  tlie  jurist 
Is  something  of  a  puzzle  t>ecause  It  u,  perfect- 
ly oDvlo'us  that  thl«  country  cannot  guaran- 
tee or  obtain  TreeJom.  peace,  stability,  and 
sectirlty"  tor  the  entire  world. 
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Mr.    McXXDNOUGH.      Mr.     Speaker. 

communism  cannot  be  trui-ted  whether 
It  be  Communist  ayeression  from  the 
Kremlin  or  Communist  promLses  from 
an  mdependcnt  Communist  scvemmrnt. 

Some  of  our  admlnistrauon  leaders 
attempt  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween communism  as  practiced  in  Yugo- 
slav:a  under  Tito  and  communism  as  it 
IS  practiced  by  Soviet  Rus.sia.  The  en- 
tire theory  of  communism  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  free  entcrpnse  mint  be 
destroyed,  and  the  government  mu5t  as- 
s--ime  ov,-r.ership  of  all  property,  and  that 
only  when  ail  nauons  in  the  world  agr«»€ 
to  eovernment  by  commurostic  methoda 
will  the  Communist  aim  be  achieved. 

Aid  to  Tito  m  YucaKlar-.a  is  aid  to 
ccmmtmism.  It  must  be  recoenlzed  as 
sTich  by  the  Conrress  when  a  r^^ue^t  is 
subrE'.t:*<i  for  fuither  aid  to  Titc 

Xo  Communist  is  truth  worthy,  and  the 
Congress  should  g.ve  caref'al  considera- 
ucn  to  any  re<iuest  for  aid  to  Ccmmuntst 
Tito.  The  fcilowmg  art.cie  from  a  recent 
Issue  cf  Pathfinder,  by  Felix  Morlev  re- 
views the  y-.iposlanan  situation  and  is 
worthy  of  your  attention: 

No  CcMMtmsT  Ls  TstiBrworrET 
By    Felix    Mortey) 

In  his  speech  at  San  Frandsoo,  ictsaalBV 
from  the  conftrence  with  General  UacArthur 
on  Wake  laUnd.  President  Truman  drew  a 
fine  dlatlaeSlan.  baiisassi  eammmdsD  ss  an 

Utleai  mm  at  Buwtiii  impezlaBHB. 

Oose  re?.(ier^     r  -    -  speech  noCad  tbmt  Mr. 
T^muan   r.  ■Vr.rr'    —"."Tied 
-such,    ait  r: : ;-  2  -T    r.  e    -.i:  cJ~  .  t 
tn'-ei iiat'i... .rt.    C    .:.:iii....^^i 
muniat     ■ggr*ss:an     and 
per"_altsm- 

r.-iu  af.emtrt  to  aeparite  'Jae  eamamte  and 
p  ..:.ci.  i£:.^.--£  A  ::.^rrrrttnlam  kaa  tha 
s-=-^-'T  r.i.T.-:ic<»r.r^  'r'iU-se  it  la  also  fwmd 
:  .  -  r-  .  .  _:.f  C-:r  F  r^irr.  Policy.  nuMlstiad 
'--  -..'■  Dep^.— Tner.t  ^  S-^'e  and  widely  etr- 
cuiated  befrse  -he  Svemoer  7 

In  this  aSciai  pua.ics'.cn   it  is 
thst  sodA-iim  is  in  ec-:..r.  .rr-.c   doctrine 
net    neces&i.'-L -7   a«:r -y    m.i.v.auai 
rh?   b-Oi-JLet    >i  i       'Tl-;*   cwpezir.f 


betTre*-r.   "-ie   :? 

tr**  1  :r.c  15   r.  _■.      "       "       * 

L/'-in,  uie  gresk:  heo  o: 
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told  hU  p«opl«  30  y—n  sko  that:  "As  long 
M  capltahMn  and  •ocUlUm  remain  we  cwi- 
not  live  In  peace.  In  the  end  one  or  the 
other  will  trumph:  a  funeral  requiem  will 
be  «un<  eltner  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or 
ov«>r  w  irld  capttalUtn  " 

It  u  the  hope  of  the  Department  of  SUt« 
that  a  wedce  can  be  drUen  between  "na- 
tional" and  "inlernatlonar*  comn^unlsra. 
That  hope  U  the  baaia  of  our  friendly  policy 
toward  Marshal  Tito  In  Yugfjalavla.  That 
hope  •xplalna  Secretary  Acheaona  apparent 
belief  that  we  can  recojcnlze  Red  China  and 
permit  Us  entry  Into  the  UN. 

An  argument  heard  frequently  in  Wash- 
ington Is  that  the  Chlnefl*  Communist  lend- 
er* are  not  really  convinced  Marxists  M.io 
TM-tung.  the  arijument  rui^.  ci-Uld  be  de- 
veloped Into  a  Chinese  Tito. 

Because  that  areument  la  »o  prevalent, 
the  viewpoint  of  Constantln  Potltch.  the 
tarmm  Tuj^oslav  Ambassador  to  the  United 
0tste«.  acquires  particular  Importance. 
Fotttch  says  that  communism  It-ielf  Is  the 
enemy,  and  that  those  who  try  to  distinguish 
between  Tito  communism  and  Kremlin  com- 
munism  a.'e   fooling  themselves. 

Fotitch  is  perhapa  prejudiced,  for  he  op- 
posed tl.e  Tito  regime  with  all  his  great 
ability,  and  would  be  clanped  In  Jail  if  ho 
returned  to  Tugaslavla.  But  he  knows  that 
country,  and  It  would  be  wl-e  not  to  dis- 
count his  conviction  that  Tito  would  never 
be  a  reliable  ally  against  Soviet  Russia. 

Tugoalav  Is  now  trying  to  secure  upward 
Of  1500,000.000  from  this  country,  to  meet 
•  food  crisis  for  which  the  Tito  regime  blames 
a  drought.  Fotitch  tells  me  that  the  r^al 
cauae  Is  Communist  policies,  which  have  been 
ao  conl\.icarory  that  many  farmers  have 
ceased  tllUng  the  soil. 

If  the  former  Ambaaaador  Is  right,  or  even 
half  right.  It  could  be  a  stupid  and  costly 
error  to  pour  money  Into  Tito's  country  on 
the  assumption  that  this  Is  containing 
communism. 

The  entire  theory  of  communism  Is  ba.sed 
on  the  belief  that  free  enterprise  Itself  is 
evil,  that  governments  everywhere  should  be 
taken  over  by  those  who  aim  to  destroy 
private  projierty;  that  when  this  Is  done  all 
Socialist   governments   will    live    In    peace. 

As  'ong  as  Tito  and  Mao  Tse-tung  call 
themselviM  Communists  their  actual  or  po- 
tential deviation  from  Moacow  will  be  of 
secondary  importance.  We  deceive  ourselves 
If  we  think  Yugoalav,  Chinese,  or  American 
CJommunists  are  trustworthy  because  they 
■omeiimes  criticize  Moscow. 


The  Korean  War 
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Mr  RICH  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
ediioriuls  from  the  Wa.shmstou  Times- 
Herald  of  December  4.  1950: 

TauMAN  SuouLB  arr  Otrr 

General  MacArtbur  aaya  that  we  are  in 
•n  undeclared  war  with  China.  Mr  Trviman 
brought  this  about  in  the  name  of  151.000.000 
Am  'rlcans  when  he  bought  himself  •  war  in 
Korea  bv  executive  hat.  m  disregard  of  the 
OonFtJiutUui  N'lw  we  find  ourselves  booby- 
trapped  by  the  hordes  of  Communist  China. 

If  x'.xi'i  CAW  be  de«crlb*cl  at  policy.  It  was 
poHoy  vv>rSi!;<  vindrr  h  bllncKolcl  The  coun- 
try la  cv  nuuuied  to  a  wholly  uaelcaa  war  (rotu 


which  It  can  g-iln  nothln?.  The  special  sin 
of  Truman  U  that  whatever  we  now  do  u 
bound  to  be  wrong.  We  can't  beat  the  Chi- 
nese with  what  we  have.  No  American  can 
acquiesce  In  the  abandonment  of  175.CO0 
of  the  Nation's  boys  who  are  Truman's  hoa- 
tagea  to  fate.  And  what  alKUt  the  wounded 
and  prisoners  left  behind? 

Very  little  could  Improve  this  terrible  pre- 
dicament but  there  would  be  sf:)me  consola- 
tion and  some  reason  for  hope  If  the  Country 
could  be  relieved  of  the  suthor  of  Its  misfor- 
tunes. No  man  has  ever  done  aa  much  wrong 
to  his  country  as  Truman — not  Buchanan, 
who  was  passive  In  the  face  of  Impending 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  not  WUson.  who 
embarked  upon  the  fatal  course  of  global 
war.  not  even  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  repre- 
sented the  all-time  low  up  to  now 

Truman  doesn't  know  where  he's  been  or 
where  be  la  beading.  If  he  expects  to  find 
I'v.t  through  consultation  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee.  he  la  laboring  under  another 
delusion.  Nothing  productive  can  be  ex- 
pected from  this  tete-ii-tete  of  third-raters. 

Truman  should  resign.  Under  the  law  of 
Presidential  succession,  we  will  be  stuck  with 
old  Alben  Barkley.  the  ancient  Borneo  and 
baby  kisser,  but.  though  he  Is  no  genius,  the 
country  could  stomach  him  more  easily  than 
the  dishonest  nincompoop  In  the  White 
House,  who  long  ago  lost  his  rudder. 

What  Did  Tou  Expect? 

The  Brlllsh  are  knocking  themselves  out 
trying  to  avoid  tjetting  entangled  In  a  major 
war  with  China  or  the  Communists  world 
empire.  We  cant  blame  them  too  sever'.y. 
Mr.  Truman  and  Mr  Acheson  have  got  us 
Into  this  Jam.  and  the  British,  having  seen 
the  appalling  result,  are  saying.  "Thanks,  no. 
We  have  a  previous  engagement." 

This  attitude,  however,  puts  a  considerable 
Strain  on  the  fiction  that  the  dirty  work  in 
Asia  Is  a  United  Nations  war  and  that  "col- 
lective security  "  Is  In  process  of  being  at- 
tained. 

rr  s  ONLT  mrrxNse 

When  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  was  called  upon 
for  a  few  well-choeen  remarks  before  the 
UN  Security  Council,  he  studiously  refrained 
from  any  mention  of  aggression  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  contenting  himself  with  a 
routine  denunciation  of  North  Korean  ag- 
gression. This  showed  a  high  talent  for  dis- 
regarding the  obvious  staring  one  In  the  face. 

Yet  It  has  been  a  consistent  pretense  that 
anything  that  the  United  States  did  Korea 
Involved  52  other  nations  equally,  as  this  was 
a  United  Nations  war  approved  by  that  many 
non-Communist  states,  and  our  forces  were 
there  merely  as  UN  agents.  When  It  comes 
to  laying  It  on  the  line,  however,  everybody 
elfe  takes  a  walk. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  this  should  come 
as  any  surprise,  for  Britain  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  It  will  honor  Interna- 
tional commitments  only  as  long  as  they  are 
In  the  British  national  Interest.  Everybody 
h:»d  prtwf  of  that  last  June,  when  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  ullng  Labor  Party 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  Scbuman  plan 
for  pooling  western  European  Iron  and  steel 
resources. 

The  party  pronouncement  rejected  any 
merging  of  Britain's  politics  or  economics 
with  other  countries. 

A   tJN    WAI.   BUT    WHO   nCHTS* 

If  there  were  any  surviving  doubts  about 
Britain's  position,  they  were  set  to  rest  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Europe's 
consultative  aasembly  In  Paris  Just  before 
the  Chinese  Communists  launched  their 
Korean  offensive.  The  Idea  of  s  European 
federation  with  supra-national  authority 
was  abandoned  there  In  deference  to  the 
clearly  exprea-'^d  refusal  of  England  to  have 
•  iiy  part  of  suoh  an  arrangement. 

There  Is  not  the  »;i»;hte!H  re—on  to  believe 
that   Brllalu   would  make   en  eSMptlon  of 


the  United  Nations  and  depart  from  Its  es- 
Ubllshed  policy  of  holding  aloof  from  supra- 
national authorities  denying  Inglard  the 
power  of  independent  decision  In  Its  own 
Interest 

Last  May.  at  Madison.  Wis  .  Mr  Trunian 
said  that  the  sole  course  before  the  United 
States  was  to  "move  forward  •••  In  co- 
operation with  other  free  countries    •    •     •.- 

"I.«oLatlonlsm,"  he  said.  "Is  no  alternatlre. 
Isolationism  Is  only  a  counsel  of  despelr. 
Isolationism  would  bring  on  snother  war. 
and  It  would  be  a  war  In  which  we  might 
stand  alone  against  the  rest  of  the  world." 

We  have  the  war.  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  are  standing  alone,  and  Isolationism 
certainly  did  not  bring  It  on.  Internatlonal- 
Irm  brought  It  on.  but  the  other  countries 
that  have  wished  the  doctrine  on  us  are  not 
sharing  the  results  and  responsibilities. 


Scroll   for   Coarage  Heari^nlcg   Example 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEl'HErE    TATI\'KS 
Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coasent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  November  14. 
1950.  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 
S<.aoLL  rot  CctnLAcx  Hkaxtcning  Kxampli 

A  few  evenings  ago  approximately  700  dt- 
l7ens,  representing  almost  every  racial  and 
religious  group  in  the  community  and  a  con- 
siderable variance  in  political  thinking,  met 
at  dinner  to  honor  Councilman  Edward  R. 
Roytwl. 

These  dtlaens  signed  a  scroll  conveying 
their  compliments  to  the  councilman  and  lis- 
tened to  talks  by  a  half  dozen  or  so  promi- 
nent citizens.  The  quality  In  Roybal  which 
brought  him  that  testimonial  was  his  cour- 
age. Intellectual  courage  and  honesty  are 
virtual  1)^  svnonynjous.  and  Roybal  certainly 
has  displayed  them 

Although  It  was  Roybal 'a  refusal  to  vote 
for  an  ordinance  requiring  Communists  to 
register  that  precipitated  the  action.  It  was 
not  that  alone  that  brought  htm  praise. 
Certainly  those  who  orfanlaed  and  spoke  at 
the  dinner  are  not  Conununlsis  nor  sympa- 
thetic with  them.  Neither  Is  Royt>al.  In 
fact  he  desptaee  communism 

It  was  the  way  the  councilman  conducted 
himself — what  he  gave  as  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  ordinance  that  brovight  such 
spontaneous  acclaim  from  the  community. 
Here,  said  the  people  who  honored  him.  to 
a  man  who  has  convictions  and  Is  not  afraid 
to  express  them  m  public  and  against  greet 
oppoBltlon  and  at  great  risk  to  hts  poUtlaa 
future. 

RoytMil  Is  a  devoutly  rellglotis  man  and 
he  believes  that  it  is  an  important  part  of 
his  Christianity  to  fight  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  beUef 
coi'.flned  to  the  Christian  religion  or  any 
other  Judge  Isaac  Pacht.  who  spoke  at 
the  dinner  on  behalf  of  some  300.000  Jevs 
m  this  community,  expreeaed  a  slnular  senti- 
ment. 

Rt.  Rev.  ThoBUto  J.  ODwyer  a  noted 
Catholic  clergyman,  was  among  the  speakerv 

What  the  meeting  pointed  up  to  many 
of  those  who  attended  It  was  that  ben 
is  the  answer  to  the  technique  of  the  Sen- 
ator McCarthys.  It  Is  so  easy  to  blame 
somebody.  When  the  hue  and  cry  start 
any  bcwdlum  can  }om  in  the  outcry  and 
hound  the  accused  It  requires  neltlMr 
courage  nor  Intelliseuce  to  call  names. 
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It  has  beer  arr. :  . .  'if^.— .onrtrated  that  the 
•Btk!c;e  '.  r  r.ame  calling  Is  not  more  riame 
Tta*.  pj'j  acc'isers  and  ait*cke<d 
>■•':  The  ani.»er  to  r.ame 
Is  for  pt-^pie  '.o  arise  anc:  pa^  h.'..ECJ.Ke 
ard  tribute  to  good  p-.^..:c  2  ;ais  wto 
«h?»  bravery  before  they  can  ba  af-icx^cl 
by  the  sn:ear  arUsta. 

There  U  no  qu«sik»i  bnt  tha*.  C-ur.ni- 
man  RoytMi  waaU  bawe  eoaae  m  .'cr  cr::.c-jBzn 
by  aoOM  Vtko  are  chaurtnistlc.  or  w.rse  in 
ttair  attttsde  He  may  yet  suffer  Bu:  :.» 
la  IM*  likely  to  su2er  bice—  tte  latflvMaale 
who  delight  to  anear  are  itsiHlly  a  llttie 
on  the  ttmld  sMe  U  they  do  not  feel  they 
taawe  p«bUe  opinion  with  them  and  tiacy 
are  even  more  timid   where  they  are  avs 

CaoMqucBUy   tb*   moral    tmportanee   ct 
konorlng  a  oooraCBOO 
JOft   that    It   buiteted   oce 
in  his  tofttngtet  at 
but  that  tt  sets  a  pfeaedeut  vtUcti  tk 
pay  us  to  foUow  In  America. 
Bralrtfi.    tboee   who   blame   aie  ohilgstart 
•lao  to  pralee  when  pratae  Is  dot. 

SooietlBMS  we  thlnlt  Amcrtaans  aaed  a 
reCrcalMr  course  in  the  &ce  art  al  Iw— able 
meatloQ. — L  E.  C 


Tte  Election  Didn't  K:I1  Sorialisa  m 
Aas  erica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RE?    Z   rSTATIVES 

Momdaj.  December  4. 1950 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IcAve  to  extend  my  reznarfcs  in  Lbe  Rjbc- 
oco.  I  include  tlxe  foDornive  editorial  from 
the  GreenfieW  IimL)  Daily  Reporter  ol 
Noremter  24,  IdoO; 

Thi  fXtcnam  Onorr  Knx  Soci&isv  tx 


As  time  passes  since  the  Norrmber  elcc- 
many  people  are  striving  to  Inventory 
vJiat  the  rcsulu  of  that  eocing 
iTllnlh"')  ot  tl)»  thinking  of  a 
majority  of  tbe  people  and  any  diaotaa 
thereof  which  may  have  occtirred- 

NatxirallT.  many  of  these  eoBCtOiionc  are 
far-fetched  as  more  time  and  subeeqaent 
expressions  of  public  will  aie  Uliely  to  prcre. 
It  is  otir  feeling  that  the  result  expressed 
public  anxiety  and  dtaeoDtent.  as  veil  as  on- 
certatnty  vttta  tbe  fatnre.  xatber  than  any 

record-breakliig  period  tn  whicb  majority 
pubiJr  eentlmetrt  has  been  even  more  Uberal 
tn  Its  trend  to  the  left. 

We  think,  ulso.  that  many  at  the  lobatan- 
tlaJ  expooenti  of  "thtn^  aa  tliey  are."  and 
oppoMBta  of  some  of  the  fatrty  radical  pro- 
posals of  tbe  present  natlanal  admtntstra- 
■warn  tn  tbetr 
ttwt  the  19S0 
be  their  last  ehaaoe  ts  self 

tbe    carping,    pntntlees    apathy 
martad  thetr  polttleal  aOliitlas  tar 
than  a  dec:sde   exited  thair  iiiBaeace  vr.  tn 
nciulted   a   heavy   vcsc 
'  of  the  argvment  and  esjoyed 

If  this  be  tme.  tf  the  medleal  rrr:e*5i:r. 
the  coBaerratlTv  fartr''-'  ->-'  T«r-iii  -;—*■< 
of  reUgloaB  leaders  w-^  h.^^  t>?o  rr.i»  r.r.- 
ee.'-ned  »1th  the  mter-.A:  «-.:  trer.d  a-d  '.h» 
re<:ular  loyal  oppo^i:.  n  rear.T  be<*i>3k 
themselves  into  Ttgoeotrs  4.—..—  -^e  <-^r-pr-js~ 
Ing  thing  to  us  is  thji:  •:-■*  -Tr'\;:-.5  «ere  n:t 
more  gtartllDg  than  :-r;   «t-r«. 


True,  the  total  popular  vote  ase&sed  some- 
tfc;r.^  hk*  &2  percent  Republican  and  48  per- 
cent DemocTitlc.  whtch  ci:;uld  be  '.aterpreted 
as  a  s-a)or:ty  in  pre -.est  a^air_'.t  '.h^i^  as 
xr^T  are  But.  because  erf  the  quiris  of  dis- 
t.-.r._;-,  jc.  the  cojec-tcrs  failed  :  capture  a 
Tr.&j*jT:.j  at  ei'.her  national  le^:^at:ve  body. 
and  m  tbe  Hatise  which  is  the  best  direct 
ref.  c-.icn  o!  tr-e  puiuc  will,  still  are  ccn- 
s.'3'.'aoiv   .n  the  .Tiir.cnty 

.'  .■•  •..':«  s^.T.e  I*  can  ainMClT  de-.^r*  -r.e 
C' .  •  .  .  ri  ;'.  c-  r.p.a.?ezr»  aracr  •  •..<  e.-- 
'■  '      *  -■  'J    V    7^ '  ' '  -       '  ^i    '  r.ed— 

"  — >.    *    *:,rx    o^    w<>-lL...eG-tte- 

bei.-  i.::.ze.  aa  If  their  battle  wa^  won  and 
o  •        r.  r:  ic.d  for  all. 

-■-■^■.  -s  emphasteally  not  the  case.  The 
f.  .. '.  af a. .".-*.  3<g  guemimant"  flgr*TTT*  tn- 
-iltsm.  agslnat  the  gradual 
domination  of  the  todteMatf  and  doottaa- 
ttoD  Of  local  gowcmmenta.  assBtelpaL  eoooty. 
aad  State  by  an  aU-po«erftil  centralised 
power  baa  fattt  bei^un. 

If  some  of  the  rext^ts  of  the  last  election 
can  be  mtaepieud  as  an  awatesiiirtg  of  the 
to  the  fttmMon.  mnA  we 
that  It  can.  Then,  at  best, 
this  Is  eietory  only  m  a  sk..nush. 

State  madlctDe.  the  ao-called  Braanan 
piaa  or  wmf  MteUm  acrteoltaral 

general  prUic^ple  of  agkMy  and  tu  com- 
sderal  control  of  prodaetkm  and 
InitlatiTe.  Pederal  daealaatteB  of 
and  charity,  and  the  ever. 


ever  tnercaehig  corts,  bureaocracy. 
cteBcy,  mate,  the  brttbig  of  (Mat  eecttons 
of  the  deetorate  with  tnnda  directly  firooi 
the  public  traanary.  and  the 


defeated. 
.byl 

They 
been 

the  procaaa  of  rattOBaUitaf  thm  la  the  pah- 
Ue  mind  has  begun.  We  are  being  condl- 
Uoned  to  tUtiniate  aceeptanee.  The  adeo- 
eates  cf  each  are  too  detpiy  estrcBchad  tn 
pTsittOBB  Cf  inlhienre  to  gtee  vp  nam.  Thsee 
are  atm  too  many  Aaacfteaaa  who  are 
r-i^lible.  «ho  think  there  ts  a  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  «f  every  rainbow,  who  have  been 
tausht  that  Oacie  Saaa  kaot-a  beak;  wao 
have  fOea  for  the  aopfalatiy  of  "yoa  take  the 
handout,  let  them  pay  for  tt~  and  itiB  dcmt 
rea!iae  that  "^hiar  is  icaUy  ~a^'  who  fall 

In  uBthiakiBC  dDcfltty. 
IT  yoa  mean  tt  tfacsi.  the. battle  has  Jost 
Perpetual  TtgOanee  Is  the  prwe  of 

fieedcia. 


Yeteraiu'  Hoasiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REyL\RKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

Dt  THE  HCUSZ  C-   REPRESTST.Kl  1\  kS 

Mor.d^i   D^cenber  4.  19iO 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker  under 
ttnanimoits  eoEL^e::'  I  :nc!"de  '.n  tie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ri:ch:j  a  rtscluiioii  ap- 
proved by  the  'j^.,cr^  legisIaUTe  com- 
mittee of  :1"-^'  Wi'.eri.!^  cf  Foreign  Wars.. 
This  resolutioa  ta6  p&sised  oa  Novem- 
ber 1«.  1950: 

ST»rr»crvT  cw  rax  !*iT-CT»Jir  LtastATrrt  Cryn- 
Ki.Tta  VrrEa.*x5  cr  F-cmxicv  Wua  cr  tbx 
Uwrrtu    Prarts.    nr    Rrcaaa    to    Yttbuxs' 

Nomcszx  18    139C 

The  r.^ncTLxl  '.eclslatire  ccrr.mntee.  Tt'.- 
er^ra  cf  F.reu-  Wirs  cf  iiae  U=-'.ed  Suites, 


Ttews  with  Jr^^T^  eoDcem  the  action  of  the 
executire  branch  of  October  12.  1960,  in  ap- 
plying rtnrt  credit  ccntr'>ls  ctirtjs  on  the 
vetierans    honie  loan  prcgram. 

Due  to  tbe  necessiry  ror  OiTerti.-ir  ps-ert'al 
materials  to  an  cipandec  defense  eSort.  ard 
to  h-iid  the  l:n»  aea.nst  ir.fLit!ora..-T  pr»»s- 
sur*  «T  n-.'jlated  br  :r:creas«-d  dffi»r>^  spend- 
ir.i  .'.  t  as  r.*r-i.-ir'  *.„^  c  ::^3.."'?*  r-~:-.  ^'drs, 
tr  apply  r*-'.3.-.  <-i  n'-o;>  'a  l.'us^r.g  rrecjt. 
K    i'ver     ir.e    f^^-::.-rr   b-a.r;ch    ^i.^rerarded 


r*-'.a;r. 


:n    aT:^.y::.e 


.-.e5e    credit 


<"c..  -   .?    and    toward    th:s    th^    V'^-.erans    of 
F  .'«>;?.';  V.'irs  must  take  stror.r  «^ceri;~n. 

F  .•«"..  *..>-.-'  preferer-**  t.rfn^'ir'i  Treterxna 
vrc}«T  fx'-  ..g  Law  were  erven  or.Iy  tck'n 
c.  :.?;d»r.-. :- r.  nctwithstandirt?  '.he  8Tec:!Jc 
.  -  -■  ?  or  the  DsfeSM*  Pr  x:  urt : :  n  Act  that 
S-'  .  -.o'-.erans  pratarcBces  be  pr-^rr-d  in 
t'*  ' '.aloa  of  the  caasBtttee  t'-,.e_  -•*er\n 
«  *'  ^.onaal  earafags  are  :a  tb»  12  5<X)  to 
$^  &»  .'ange  ^  for  all  practica!  j-urp.-?:*^  ex- 
cluded from  the  housl-.r  r-.ar>:«^  Here, 
where  the  hooatng  need  »  -=  •.- »  ;r  .  .»?-  w«s 
pa"ihlHad  to  fan  the  fre^ter  t  ;-c  -.  f  •..« 
credit  aoMtini  rvnersn::  T*-.:'^  :r.  •:-.•  r--:-n 
of    tbe    ccmnuttee,     c^rr'  —  'f^     a     tr^g.c 


SeooDcBy.  if  aST'or-    h-.s:r.?   «■  ,r-.    :=   r^.e 
tar«Kt  far  IMl.  a-d   '.^.»  <Y,:r-.rr..--r^   t^'lif—ea 

that  the  hcaae  cr*^:-  -  .'---:'  ^./  r«- -j;-.  '.n 
VtOm  mjvt  than  nt^r  t.^a:  n  jznoer.  ti>en  tae 
great  majcnty  of  each  homes  should  be  ehaa- 
celed  Into  the  low  trd  •ni'ldie  prr-e  ranges 
»."— 1  t.~.Le  wsaaraaaal]t..:L:r  ;-. ?  ■rrrfle'er.'^r-  ir.  the 
i..t  ..-.:.---  ottktmhc  i-.r.z  T;  p— ■  :d-  ':-r.- 
€r-i-.i^  - -,.  .^Rtltte  B  c-^i-  C-'  'i:-.r.  zt  the 
rr.- .-.  »  .  :  .  j-i's.:  "S"  r./i  W_r  11  x:::.«  «  gT?.te- 
i'—  C  :... -e^i.^  .-.  :  i44  fi-ir.-..;  .--.eti  '.-e  "-'^ran 
t  ,=:s  . ;  --  -  r'—irr;  -I  th.r  GI  '=■.:;     '  -.z  -    - 

I'    .      -         ■- ■ -' -'''^"^•s*^    *ha*    '''.    "^    '-"~.f 
w.-.- ;:  r-.ir-.  ^    r.c  War  I!  zftr-.L-.-     ■=   'ic      e 


duty  ars..n.-:  C  ~r:.-r._--  fe-z-:>«-.r-,  :h,it 
t^ieae  same  v*>-  --  -*  ~  --•  Tr---t_  -  ,  .- -j 
experience  i  i'-.:'..     '  s.  -••^-•r-_     ':';.•■**. 

.  r. *?  *  ~ " j ', .  *  ""i  *^ "  j^  i  *  p . -c.^  -  -  *  -  •  _ 
t^rr.' '.  .r.-  ".  s"  "rr.  i-_»h  ■.■■:  .'  e^".'  •<  :*  '".e 
!>-:•-  :-:  F-:c  •-.--.  .*-•  -:-  '  — -  -  — -•  ..-g 
n .- €ai&er.:.A«    c<>a:^keteim^    c;:_s*ru":    .-.    *.-<! 

rr.-  ar.i  lunay-prtutd  h  ->-:  I:,  .-d. 
->'  Wis  penoltterj  -.;  :-..  -: 
.  ■»■  and  aridtfl''  :r.-:— ^ 
».  ..  2~  -7:  '-'~r  "«'<?— f -.i?  ..'  "V  r  -i.  War  T". 
:  .-.-r.T  :,:;  7.-— «  c_5r*-j-c:  -l  s  TT:erar.s 
btr_f  ~"  ^v  "  -«  •=•'.»■•"■': ";"f  Z'zr.  :r.  rr. 'i.'*.  be  rec- 


hiz' 

t-h: 

c: 


•-  -    } 


:  -■■:•■  ■'^".4'?*t":e  ?t3ti:r=;rte*  ^he-e- 
^-  .  -.-'?  Pres'.der,-  ?1  -he  Ur.^ied 
;  =  su-  : r.i tr-i ?■; ;  :  r  =  :~;  — ft:  :-;y  to 
...-"r-i-  ■-  .;::  Ve--/=ri.-..i  .'^a..-n  t.o 
ame-i  -..  .?  Of  c*--  12  h  r^  credit  re^'.ila- 
t!-cr^->  s-'j  :ri-  i  v^-.ers.-  Tr^r;-  cij:a.:r.  a  h;»me 
CCS  una  SIC  '»':■  :^T  ".e*.*  w:*.i7'j"  tee  ~?cessity 
of  making  a  dfvwn  payrr^nt 

Approved  by  ti:«  r.a-:;ci;  legjslatiTe  com- 
mittee, itineiiilw  I    IS    195: 


Pa£ik  UhkcJ  Sadeties  af  Ck^u» 


EXTENSION  OF  REiL^RKS 


GF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  L4NE 


or 
IS  THE  HCG?rE  CW  RXPRBSZXTATTVES 

Mo-rAay.  December  4. 19S0 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  copy  of  mj  address  at  the  anniml 
Pulaski  Day  parade  axKi  cocnmenwraucn 
exercises  at  the  Fhiiaski  monument, 
Chelsea.  Mass ,  on  &inday,  October  15, 
1930: 

Sfea  are  C^ht^rig  and  dytii^  1:  t£.j  very 
he -or. 


51 


f- 


^■% 


a:i:» 


ArPKNDlX  TO  THH  COXGliL>SIi)NAL  RFX'OKD 
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1 


.      mu   w*fn   ltk#  ctUUhVB  to  Um 

«bo  brovgtit  tbcm  into  thla  worM 

11.  30.  or  St  y»«r«  •^^o.  hav«  p»ld  Ui« 

kt  prto*  for  tb»  manbood  Uiat  cmd*  to 

0  MMlrtiiiilJ  ABd  ao  tmx  Irocn  twoM. 

TbcT  ita»p  1ft  vtoTMU  rvct.  and  Mch  day 

^M*  eammdM  late  Umm  in   tha   Mrouae 

•f  tlM  dtail 

TlM  peopl*  of  CMtaM  knov.  (or  aom*  oT 
four  tons  ar*  nombarad  amonft  tte  dMd.  tha 
woundrd.  and  tbe  mtwtn((.  in  tba  Bght  for 
Clr««doin  th»t  the  Cntt«d  States.  In  Ut*  name 
of  tba  Uni:«J  Natlooa.  **  afinning  In  Korea, 
did  DOC  put  aalda  the  happy  and 
lf«  arark  of  peacetime  and  take  up 
to  dafcod  tbalr  hooMS.  ibit  cUlea.  or 
ttkMr  Natkoo 

Why  did  they  hare  to  travel  half  way 
aro\u)d  the  earth  to  detend  a  people  they 
ararre'.y  knem  ? 

CasUutr  Puiaskl.  one  of  tht  ft**t  men  of 
hftRory.  knew  the  ana««r  to  that  a  loog  Uma 

■«° 

One  hundred  acd  ■erenty-one  ycarm  hava 

pMaad  aiaoa  the  Pottah  nobleman   made   a 

tar  Mort  dlScali  Joumay  to  help  Americana 

wtn  their  lodapuMlcnce      This  aeek  we  com- 

mcoMrate    hia    great    vtaion.    Ms    military 

(emu*,  and  the  supreme  aacnflce  which  he 

■Bade  oo  tbe  altar  of  our  freedom 

Pulaakl  knew  that  the  Ood-given  right  to 
liberty  can  never  tw  dlTlded  by  the  b*rTlera 
Of  s«a«r*phr.  language,  or  creed  It  belong 
to  all  man  of  good  will,  whatever  their  origin. 

It  waa  a  \od%  way.  measured  in  months  of 
trarcl  trocc  Warsaw.  Poland,  to  Sarannah. 
Oa..  In  1779.  It  Is  still  a  great  distance  from 
Cbelaea.  Mass.  to  Seoul.  Korea,  in  1950. 
but  a  soMmt  can  leave  here  and  be  there  in 
a  few  days  of  Interrupted  flying 

Korea,  its  people  and  it«  problems,  are 
much  cloaer  than  we  think  to  the  everyday 
Ufa  that  is  lived  in  Chelsea,  as  science  and 
Inrenuoa  make  us  realiae  that  we  cannot 
confine  ouraelTes  to  the  sense  of  community 
we  feel  In  our  city.  State,  or  Nation.  Another 
relatkmahip.  that  of  the  world-neighborhood. 
Is  f  piTu  upon  tis  to  devise  a  system  that 
wUl  protect  all  nations  and  all  men  from  the 
Dew  form  of  slavery  that  threatens  the  earth. 

In  other  days,  men  could  escape  from 
tyranny  because  no  oppressor  bad  the  mcana 
to  turn  this  whole  planet  into  a  Jail. 

But  now  there  la  do  hiding  place  left. 

The  instruments  of  science  can  reach 
everywhere. 

In  the  control  of  evil  men.  these  blessings 
can  become  a  curse. 

If  we  are  to  b«  free,  we  can  no  longer  run ' 
away. 

The  thoughtless  person  who  says  that:  what 
happens  in  Korea,  or  Berlin,  or  Indochina, 
or  Washington  u  no  concern  of  his  is  making 
•  terrible  mutake.  It  could  be  fatal  If  such 
Ignorance  spreads. 

We  are  celebratlof  Pulaski  Day  not  be- 
cause It  gives  us  tba  pMalng  Joy  of  »e<>lng  a 
colorftil  pankda.  Wa  have  cot  come  bfre  in 
Idle  curloalty  to  cnnetrter  for  a  moment  a 
name  tl:st  meant  ao  miKh  to  us  In  our 
achool  days,  and  then  put  it  aside  until  wa 
revive  its  memory  again  on  this  day  in  1951. 

History  has  no  meaning  and  ao  leeeons  for 
us  if  we  treat  It  lightly 

Pulaski  was  a  man  betore  he  a'as  a  g«neral. 

The  outward  trappings  of  uniform  and 
fame  are  nothing  compared  with  his  faith, 
bis  belief,  and  his  actions. 

He  became  great  because  he  'iras  ao  right. 
1X1  a  way  that  extended  fax  into  the  luture. 
to  the  preaent  and  even  t>eyoad.  Pulaski  la 
alive  today  because  bis  paaalonate  devotion 
to  human  ritehts  and  hiunsn  freedoms  Is 
what  thu  world  nec<ls  above  all  now.  If  It  ia 
not  to  loae.  what  he  helped  to  win. 

The  victories  of  yesterday  can  become  the 
deleats  of  today  forfeited  by  Indifference  and 

T'  .  .  :<:  -  *  lies  hsve  turned  to  dwt.  but 
hu    ^^'i-:    ;u*.'che»   on    la   the    mUula  aud 


hearts  of  man  and  women  who  are  alive  to 
the  dangers  and  reaponsibiUties  of  I9S0  Old 
Injustices  are  corrected.  New  ones  appear. 
TyranU  soften  their  unsuspecting  victims 
by  thought  control  before  they  l)ear  down 
physically.  Vigilance  as  the  protector  of  our 
liberties  must  be  exercised  In  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  human  experience.  Words  and  deeds 
are  no  loiut«f  reliable  In  themselves.  We 
must  (ilways  look  for  the  hidden  meanings 
t<|i  B»ee  ourselves  from  being  deceived. 

Pulaski  believed  In  the  right  of  all  men 
to  be  free. 

That  Is  why  he  helped  us. 
That  Is  why  wc.  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  helping  the  Koreans. 

Cur  men  are  demon.«tr.itlng  that  courage. 
as  ever,  la  an  indispensable  quality  of  a 
free  mans  faith. 

But  to  It  we  must  add  Intelligence. 
The  mental  alertness  that  knovt-s  what  we 
are  fighting  for,  and  the  clear  thinking  that 
seems  through  the  clever  lies  of  enemy 
propaganda,  so  that  we  will  not  be  confused 
or  taken  in  by  half-truths  or  rumors. 

General  Pulaski  was  a  man  who  did  his 
own  thinking  He  did  not  depend  en  ethers 
to  do  It  for  him 

He  » as  a  leader  among  the  sturdy  and 
self-reliant  men  who  won  the  American  Rev- 
olution. They  and  their  dlscendanu.  to- 
gether with  the  new  sons  and  daughters  who 
fled  EXirope  to  find  the  freedom  cf  oppor- 
tunity here,  have  built  a  nation  that  helps 
others  as  well  as  Itself  And  this  was  ac- 
complished by  people  first,  with  Government 
assisting  In  a  secondary  role. 

The  American  experiment,  stressing  In- 
dividual worth,  has  exceeded  even  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  the  founding  fathers 

We  are  not  going  to  abandon  this  good 
thing  for  the  empty  promises  of  communism. 
We  know  that  under  our  free  system,  every 
person  has  a  chance  to  Improve  himself. 
even  while  he  helps  others  as  a  member  of 
the  greatest  production  team  In  history. 

We  also  know  that  our  liberty,  with  the 
material  abundance  which  is  proof  of  Its 
vitality,  cannot  survive  in  a  world  where  all 
other  peoples  have  been  reduced  to  slavery. 
We  are  helping  our  war-weakened  friends  to 
recover  their  self-reliance.  In  coof>eratlon 
with  them,  we  shall  bring  order  to  this  world. 
based  on  a  world  constitution  guided  by 
reason.  Justice,  and  faith  In  Ood. 

The  Western  World  looks  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, not  only  in  material  things,  but  m  the 
spirit  that   made  them   possible. 

We  demonstrated  this  positive  leadership 
In  Korea  and  took  the  ball  away  from  the 
Communists. 

To  continue  we  must  have  allies  rather 
than  dependents. 

Weaker  democracies  will  become  strong, 
and  those  now  in  captivity  will  regain  their 
independence,  if  we  do  not  slacken  in  otir 
purpxise. 

The  trend  toward  concentration  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  few  must  be  reversed. 
In  covernment  and  In  Industry,  we  must 
strive  to  keep  cloee  to  the  cltlsen  and  the 
worker.  Freedom  has  a  hollow  ring  when  a 
person  cannot  see  or  speak  to  his  representa- 
tive In  government  or  to  his  employer  In 
business. 

That  self-reliance  which  we  find  In  the 
example  of  Pulaski,  and  Americans  like  him. 
will  disappear  from  our  way  of  life  unless 
we  decentralize  as  much  as  possible,  per- 
mitting people  to  have  a  genuine  feeling  of 
paricipatlon  in  the  evenu  which  affect  their 
lives 

If  Pulaski  were  llvliig  In  our  times.  I  can- 
not inaagine  him  feeling  so  Insignificant  con- 
cerning hla  government  that  he  would  not 
even  bother  to  vote.  I  cannot  vuuallze  him 
as  taking  soma  smsll  Job  at  the  age  of  26  and 
stsylng  in  that  one  groove  for  the  rest  of  his 
hfe  in  return  for  Job-security  It  is  imptw- 
sibfc  to  unagtue  him  as  a  person  who  wuuid 


say      Let  George  do  It"  to  every  problem  out- 
side of  hU  family  and  hU  work. 

To  him.  life  was  not  Jtist  a  span  of  years 
along  which  he  could  coast  with  as  much 
comfort  and  as  little  annoyance  as  he  covUd 
manage. 

It  was  much,  much  more  than  that. 

He  did  not  live  for  hlniself  alone,  but  to 
win  the  freedom  under  which  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  would  find  greater  fulfill- 
ment in  the  generations  that  followed. 

It  U  a  strange  but  Inspiring  parallel  of  his- 
tory that  two  countries  so  far  apart — Poland 
and  America — should  have  been  so  alike  in 
their  early  desire  for  freedom  and  in  the 
vigor  with  which  they  have  fought  for  It  on 
every  front  down  through  the  years. 

It  has  created  a  kinship  between  our  two 
peoples  that  will  never  die. 

Encouraged  by  the  memory  of  Pulaski.  Po- 
land will  regain  her  Independence.  No  one 
can  predict  Just  when,  but  of  this  we  can  be 
sure.  The  United  States  will  be  a  leader 
among  those  who  will  bring  about  the  libera- 
tion of  Pulaski  s  homeland. 

We  offer  prayerful  thanks  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  soldier  in  a  great  cause. 

Because  of  him  and  his  fellow-revolution- 
ists, we  in  these  blessed  United  States  are 
free 

We  promise  that  we  shall  carry  on  the  good 
work  until  the  people  of  Poland  and  all  other 
enslaved  nations  can  live  as  human  beings 
asaln. 

'  When  that  day  comes.  Pulaski's  victory  will 
be  complete. 


WhoFaUed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

CF     NLW     Y(   RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETIlE.  ENTATIYE3 

Monday.  December  4.  19S0 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  carries  a  very 
timely  disci  sion  of  the  pre.sent  emer- 
gency in  Korea  written  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop.  I  offer  it  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues,  not  as  carping  criti- 
ci.«m  but  as  the  basis  for  constructive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  type 
of  catastrophe: 

Who  Failed? 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington — Every  American,  In  and  out 
of  public  life,  is  asking  who  is  respon£ible 
for  the  disastrous  intelligence  failure  whicb 
has  now  led  to  military  disaster  in  Korea. 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  whole  respon- 
sibility belongs  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur'a 
own  intelligence  organization,  headed  by  one 
of  the  little  circle  of  high  staff  ofBcers  who 
have  been  with  MacArthur  since  Bataan, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby. 

This  would  not  be  so.  If  General  MacArthur 
were  subject  to  normal  rules.  In  a  normal 
war  theater,  agent  nets  and  other  machinery 
for  gathering  and  processing  Intelligence  be- 
long to  the  national  Intelligence  organisa- 
tion, the  CIA.  In  a  normal  theater,  by  tha 
same  token,  the  theater  0  2  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  military  Uiterpretatlon  of  the 
intelligence  thus  obtained,  and  has  only  the 
most  limited  responsibUlty  (or  intelligenca 
collection. 

Even  during  the  Second  Worlc!  War.  how- 
ever, when  this  pattern  was  becoming  estab- 
lished in  other  theaters.  General  MacArthur 
showed  sharp  dislike  for  It  Indeed,  he 
actually  banned  the  CIA  s  wartime  predeces- 
sor, the  Office  of  Si-rsteglc  Sirvlces,  from  op- 
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*Sw  his  Pnrlflc  theater  Poetwsr.  he 
contCmiad  to  maintain  the  same  ban  until 
this  tprtn£,  when  the  CIA  was  at  last  per- 
mitted to  get  Its  toe  In  the  door.  Bven  then. 
mi-reoTer,  the  unusual  concession  wa.«  de- 
n:anded  and  granted,  that  the  local  repre- 
Ecutstlves  of  the  CIA  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  operational  control  of  General  WU- 
Icughby.  as  theater  G  2. 

TSOtJBLS  ATTEa  INCHON 

This  arrangement  remained  in  force  after 
the  Korean  war  broke  out.  untU  after  the 
Irichoa  landing  operation.  The  t>old  and 
brilliant  sircke  at  Inchon  was  the  bes*.  pco- 
sible  proof  that  a  great  military  comraai:.der 
lik?  MacArthur  can  work  real  miraoiaa  with 
gjod  intelligence.  Inchon  wotild  taasdly 
have  been  possible  without  scl.d  detailed  In- 
XozixMittao  about  the  weakness  of  the  enea:y 
Oetmmm,  and  MacArthur  himself  cougrat  u- 
latad  tfae  CIA  reprcaenutlves  on  their  part  in 
secvteg  this  InfomMitton. 

Por  some  occult  reason,  however,  trouble 
fr  Mowed  almost  at  once.  Not  very  lotig 
aft»  the  Inchon  landln»,  the  arrangement 
made  In  the  spring  was  suddenly  tipset.  Tie 
cM  ban  on  the  CIA  was  again  enforced. 

The  whole  task  of  gatbartng  and  processing 
Intelligence,  as  well  m  laterpreUng  the  In- 
tcllifence  for  the  theatar  ocmmander  and 
for  Wi-h!n<ri^3n.  once  more  reverted  to  Gen- 
eral Willoughl:y*8  organization,  where  the 
entire  responslbiUty  still  remains. 

Ratho*  transparent  attempts  are  new  be- 
lr<?  made  to  suggest  that  the  inteUlgence 
thus  provided  was  not  reaUy  so  bad  alter 
Ell.  It  Is  hinted,  in  one  breath,  that  cur 
plans  In  Korea  only  miscarried  because  of 
the  Interdict  en  air  cperailons  beyord  the 
Chinese  border  (which  General  MacArthur. 
cf  covirse,  knew  all  about  long  before  he  gave 
the  recent  order  to  attack).  In  the  next 
breath,  it  Is  also  stated  that  the  true  in- 
tention of  the  "Home  by  Christmas"  offen- 
sive was  only  to  blunt  an  expected  Chinese 
oodaught.     This  is  demonstrable  nonsense. 

MAC  ASTHrs's  srtjrT 

As  early  as  late  September  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  been  positively  convmced  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  intervene  in  Korea- 
At  Wake  Island,  lie  expressed  this  conviction 
most  forcibly  to  the  President,  only  a  few 
days  before  the  Chinese  crossed  the  border. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Chinese  trocpe  la 
combat  in  October  very  evidently  took  cur 
divisions  in  Korea  wholly  by  siirprise.  And 
even  thereafter,  the  authorities  in  Tokyo 
clearly  believed  that  the  Chinese  interven- 
tion was  essentially  unimpcrtant,  inspiring 
many  stones  about  the  small  numbers  if 
Chinese  troops  In  Korea  and  their  demorali- 
zation by  American  fire  power. 

Finally,  no  general  m  hi:s  senses  w^-uld 
have  hurled  our  thin  lines  of  men.  wiili  a 
graat  gap  in  the  center.  agai:^5t  an  enemy 
whom  he  did  not  confidently  regard  as  weak 
and  on  the  ran.  General  Mac.\rthur  must, 
he  t^n  only,  have  ordered  the  "home  by 
Christmas"  offensive  on  the  basis  of  an  esti- 
mate of  enemy  cajMibilitles  ard  intentions 
so  grossly  false  that  over  300.000  Chmese 
troop*  ware  somehow  lost  in  the  shuflle.  He 
mtist.  he  can  only,  have  been  perfectly  sin- 
cere In  saying  that  he  hoped  to  "end  tne  w.^r 
lor  all  practical  purposes."  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  that  General  MacArthur  thus  walked 
Ir.to  a  huge,  well-laid  trap.  But  it  U  ir.ore 
Just  to  our  most  eminent  American  scldier 
tt>  admit  this  frankly,  than  to  try  to  pretend 
that  he  got  Into  the  trap  of  his  own  volition. 

In  short,  the  horror  that  ccnfrcn-^  us 
prove*  the  converse  of  a  rule  already  given. 
Just  as  a  great  ctwnmander  can  work  miracles 
With  good  Intelligence,  so  even  the  greatest 
conunander  cannct  overcome  bad  intelli- 
gence. Since  the  bad  Intelligence  emanated 
from  Gene.'-al  MacArihur's  own  headquarters, 
this  may  dtplease  those  who  like  to  believe 
that  he  has  attained  a  «  ri  of  d,vine  perfec- 
tion. But  facu  are  facts  nonetheless,  and 
they  must  be  faced. 


Poerto  RicaB  Radicals  m  Miaority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MTCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE::  ENTATIVE3 
Monday.  Decmber  4.  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFOED.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  Nit  onah^t  disorderc  in 
Puerto  Rico  recently  ard  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  President  Truman  by  t^'o  of 
their  numbers.  Got.  Imis  Mufioz  Marin 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  expressed  the 
c^ep  feeiinsi  of  the  majoi Iiy  of  his  people 
against  these  criminal  disorders. 

Radicals  in  this  country  have  seii^d 
this  opportunity  created  by  the:r  fellow 
travelers  in  Puerto  R:co  to  la'::nch  new 
blasts  arainrt  our  fcnn  of  government, 
all  based  oa  falss  or  disiorted  facts. 

It  was  my  prirllese  to  sponsor  a  bill  in 
CoagreoS  which  permitted  the  peopie  of 
Puerto  R'co  to  elect  their  own  governor 
for  the  first  time  in  1948.  PoUtical 
rights  there  are  fully  guaranteed. 
Puerto  Ricarrs  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Elates. 

In  justice  to  the  sane -thinking  cit,izer.s 
cf  Pueru)  R.co.  I  beLeve  the  facti  i>et 
forth  by  Gov.  Mmoz  Marin  are  worthy 
ci  our  con.s.deration.  and  I  herewith  pve- 
sent  the  speech  v  hich  he  made: 

C-ov   Lrts  McfJoz  Marin's  Sp£ech,  NovEiisEa 

1.  1G5C 

The  people  of  Puerto  F.ico  are  profoundly 
indignant  at  the  attempt  made  at  Biair 
House,  in  which  two  Puerto  Rican  national- 
ists were  involved.  We  would  feel  ashamed 
of  c^'iing  ourselves  Puerto  R.cans,  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Nationalist  giJig- 
eters  are  less  than  500  in  number,  among 
the  more  than  2,000,000  decent,  democracy- 
loving  American  citizens  that  make  up  our 
community.  We  have  a  genuii;e  admiration 
and  affection  for  President  Truman,  not  only 
because  of  his  leadership  in  these  troubled 
t.mes  of  the  world,  but  m  a  more  intima*-e 
sense,  because  of  his  constant,  fair-minded, 
generous  atti;ude  in  helping  Puerto  P..ico  to 
help  itself.  We  are  deeply  relieved  that  this 
criminal  attempt  wai  ii.s  futile  as  the  vio- 
lence that  we  have  txperienced  from  the 
same  source  and  under  the  same  guidance 
In  Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  2  days.  This 
crime  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  connec- 
t:  jn  of  these  mad.  grotesque,  and  f  utile  Na- 
ticna'ist  violence  ir.akers  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
c 'mmunistic  propaganda  6tra*.egy  ail  over 
tl.e  world. 

The  Nationalists  started  violence  and  as- 
sassination laft  Moud-iv  in  Puerto  R.co. 
Twenty-seven  peopie  were  killed  and  about 
90  wounded.  In  n'ombers.  they  are  an  in- 
E.jni&cant  group  favoring  the  independenc* 
of  Fuer'.o  Rico.  The  issue  m  Puerto  Rico 
Is  not  between  colonia'.ism  and  independ- 
ence. We  are  net  a  colony  of  the  United 
S'.ates.  We  are  c;:u:ens  of  the  Unit«?d  States 
and  our  island  is  associated  en  a  basLs  ot 
freedom  with  the  United  States.  We  are 
members  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

The  last  time  the  Nationalist  Party  risJced 
the  hazard  cf  democracy  by  going  to  the 
polls  was  In  193i.  At  that  time  they  man- 
a_-ed  to  get  only  5.000  votes  out  of  400.000 
votes  cast.  -S-nce  then,  they  have  expresstd 
the  conviction  that  votes  and  dc-nocracy 
B.-e  not  Important.  I  am  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  a  maiorlty  of  3»0X>00 
V  tes  out  of  a  total  of  640  000.  but  my  oppo* 
rents,  who  polled  the  other  2t0  000  are  lOO 
percent  with  me  in  ccndentnmg  thi.=  cas- 
tardiy  attempt  on  President  Truman  a  Ufa 


and  all  the  criminal  works  of  this  Commu. 
Elst-pron-.pted  lunacy.  The  Naticnaasis  have 
r  J  poli^icsJ  power.  They  have  no  votes  and 
they  hate  votes.  Votes  to  them  are  as  re- 
pugnant as  holy  waer  to  the  dev.l.  As  cle- 
cent  Christians,  as  militant  momtf  rs  of  the 
democratic  world,  all  Puerto  P.lco  tonight 
Is  Slled  with  wra'h  and  Ind  "»nf  on. 

I  have  Just  talked  to  President  Truman 
on  the  telephone  and  I  expressed  to  blTi 
the  )oy  cf  cur  people  that  the  criminal  ct- 
taek  was  warded  ofT.  I  am  happy  to  sr.y  that 
the  President  answered  me  that  the  facts  are 
clearly  undersuxd. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  I*uerto  Rico. 
I  wish  also  to  convey  our  grief  to  the  f.-anUy 
cL  the  guard  who  lost  his  life  at  BlEir  Hotise 
today. 

As  sensational  as  there  deveiopmrnts 
hive  been  they  have  had  Lt  Je  eilect  en 
the  economy  of  the  island.  This  is  re- 
V3aled  in  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
t::e  Sugar  Producers  Association  which 
f cUowa : 

AS0CIAC:C?»    DI    PXOnUCTOtES 

DE  AzvcAK  ne  Pttceto  Rico. 
San  Juan,  P.  B..  Sovt-mber  2S.  19  j9. 
Hon.  Feed  L.  C«avvtoed. 
House  Office  BuiUtinff. 

WeahtTigton.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sta:  Ton  are  certainly  aware  cf  the 
recent  erents  In  Puerto  Rico:  xrprise  in  the 
In.<ular  Prison,  rioting  and  ptreet  shooting. 

You  are  also  aware  of  tl.e  fact  thrt  two 
Individuals  In  Washington  made  sn  artcmprt 
to  shcKJt  President  Truman.  Two  dpys  bt- 
l.^re.  a  similar  attempt  against  Gov.  Muf.oz 
iL^arin  also  failed  The  tiprtstne.  the  riotlrg. 
end  the  criminal  atempts  ag?in?t  both 
President  Truman  end  Goverr-or  Muiioi 
Mann  have  had  general  condemnation  In 
the  island. 

Since  you  may  have  been  given  a  distorted 
▼ersion  of  the  events  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  may 
te  appropriate  for  vis  to  explain  some  facts. 
We  are  doing  that  herein: 

The  government  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  genu- 
inely democratic;  a  government  elected  by 
the  people  with  their  votes  at  a  democratic 
election  with  pollticiil  rights  fully  guaran- 
teed to  all.  Because  of  these  circumstances. 
the  cittTens  cf  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  c.tizsns  cf  the  United  States,  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  freedom  as  do  the  citi- 
zens of  all  democratic  countries. 

The  unfortunate  events  of  the  last  few 
days  are  tlie  viork  of  misled  fanatics  of  an 
Ill-assorted  group  of  irreEponsible  indlvid- 
uais.  moved  ty  a  mie. conception  ol  ideals. 
Their  kind  is  limited  to  a  muic«ity  of  500  to 

1  000  individuals  cut  of  a  poptilaiicn  of  over 

2  000.000  peaceful,  law-abiding  citliens. 
Many  of  them  have  already  paid  with  their 
lives  for  their  mistaken  ideal  of  liberty. 

Commerce  and  industry  have  not  suffered 
1 -1  liie  least  as  a  consequence  cf  these  acts. 
There  has  been  no  interruption  cf  trad^. 
Factories  have  continued  their  normal  op- 
e-atl  ns.  E-^uks  have  not  closed  their  doors. 
The  life  of  the  ccmmunity  has  not  been 
altered  except  in  the  few  places  where  the 
r.ois  occurred.  Puerto  Eico  is  today  going 
about  its  business  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. And  we  feel  that  this  is  the  beat 
indication  that  the  sudden  dtscrders  caused 
were  promptly  and  efTectively  controlled  by 
the  government. 

In  j'ust.ce  to  all  Puerto  PJcans.  it  has  been 
c-:ir  earnest  desire  to  convey  to  you  a  true 
picture  cf  the  situation,  and  we  sincerely 
request  ycur  cooperation  in  pja^ir.g  on  the 
Information  to  your  friends  and  associates 
hoping  that  ty  so  doing  you  will  be  render- 
ing a  valuable' service  to  a  people  who  tinder 
ro  circumsiancc-s  should  have  thrust  upon 
tnem  the  indignity  of  the  acts  of  Irresponsi- 
ble individuals. 

Smcsreiy  yours. 

J.  B   GajicIa  Mirnnr. 
£zeciLtite  Vice  Prestfent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

DJ  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVMI 

r/ivrsdajr.  November  JO,  19SV 

Mr.  CA2WON.  Mr  Speakfr.  under 
lea\-e  frantM  to  extend  my  remarlB  In 
the  Rrco«».  I  »m  including  an  elc<iuent 
and  ihoiwht -provoking  address  d?- 
Lvered  by  Hon.  A.  O.  SUnley.  cha;nnan 
of  the  Unit«l  SUtes  section.  Iniema- 
tional  Joint  Comaiission  and  for  many 
jCKts  a  Memt>er  of  the  United  Sutes 
Sexute.  before  the  Rotary  Club  at  Phila- 
delphuk.  Pa  .  November  15.  1950; 

TSj*  aces  present  no  sc?ne  lo  traugtit  with 
paltena  or  tiafutfy  as  that  d  tb*  ixMist  opulent. 
prraparoua.  «»»«»  putaaant  naUon  on  this  earth 
•eekms  nothing  for  ttaclf  and  endMiTorln; 
only,  perhaps  in  rain,  to  preaerre  that  peace 
at  tlM  world  against  a  aingie  Lnsolent  an^ 
Brrccaat  aggraMor 

Whila  aagaa.  |urteta.  and  ctatetmea  in  a 
mr-wtmrf  world  art  ezhausunt:  all  the  re- 
aourcts  of  international  council  an'l  con. 
cUlBtton  to  avm  the  impending  catastrophe, 
oar  youth  gird  themaelTc*  (or  wix  and 
mothers  weep  and  pray 

la  It  humanij  poaaible  to  tubatitiite  the 
nile  cf  reaaoD  lor  th«  arbltrumenta  of  th« 


Bow  eaa  tntaraational  differences  )«  suh> 
mltted  to  aooM  form  of  Judicial  determina- 
tion, can  any  leagues,  alliances  cr  anr  other 
l^^f^|.^i—'»  of  (>eace-lovlng  peoples  i<ave  a 
fllTMTstfil  and  ravaged  wrrld  Irom  a  last 
^t*»»'*'  reaort  to  organlaed  murder  known  aa 
world  war? 

In  the  abhorred  event  of  the  recurrence  of 
tntamationai  conflict  nothing  is  obTioualy 
ao  TtT»n»**'  a«  intcmatlon&l  aoUdaiitj  on 
this  bemtspbere 
Abotf  all.  there  should  be  between  Canada 
tb*  United  Spates  the  moat  cordial  and 
cooperation,  yea.  mora  than  co- 
operation, complete  integration  o(  ail  our 
powers,  reaotgces.  equipment,  and  msnpower 
for  the  common  defense.  Happily  both 
cmintr.es  keenly  alive  to  th#  exigenn-  or  tba 
hour  arc  laboring  earnestly  and  efllciently 
toward  the  Immediate  attainment  of  that 
•tad.  It  la  generally  assumed  by  the  man  !n 
tb*  street  that  thU  cordial  and  coci)erat!ve 
aptrlt  now  ao  manifest  between  the*«  great 
and  friendly  nel)?hbors  alsrays  eaisteO  simply 
bees  use  It  should  bare  existed  It  ii  a  fact 
neTertheleas  that  nothing  could  ha le  been 
from  the  truth  Prior  lo  the  vgan- 
of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, under  the  so-called  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  January  11.  IMM.  and  other  similar 
measure*,  loolcing  to  the  Just  and  j>e«ceful 
settlement  of  differences  between  tfcese  two 
countries,  no  such  feeling  exUted 

UntU  1»12.  when  the  International  Joint 
Oomtniaslon  was  formed,  interminable  dis- 
putes accompanied  almost  every  effort  to 
eiUbU-h  the  approximately  8.000  miles  of 
t>oundary  extending  from  Psaaam.M}Uodd7 
Bay  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  ruca.  On  mors 
than  one  occasion  border  controversy  brought 
the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  arn;ed  con- 
filct. 

for  action  at  ths 
lumbla  River,  a  United 
/ailing  for  30  000  to  40.000 
fRocky  Mountatiu:  ih«  Bnt- 
.armg  In  Parliament  that 
"Bnglaiid  know*  her  rlghu  ar>d  dares  to 
malnUin  tb«n";  and  "Vt-W  or  flfht"  was  a 
sn  in  a  Presidential  campaign  in 
Stateit. 


Battleships 

mouth  of  ths 
States  Srnav.r 
rifle*  b«-y  Tid  tf; 
Uh     P.'eniirr     d« 


ThU  background  of  hostility  had  Ua  gen- 
•SM  m  the  American  Revolution  A  numer- 
ous and  powerful  minority,  having  resisted 
through  the  conftlct  any  resort  to  arms  or 
•eparatloa  from  the  mother  country,  at  Us 
class,  estimated  at  more  than  100.000  were 
forced  Into  exile.  Sailing  for  Neva  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  or  crossing  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Nlae»ra  River  to  people  In  the  un- 
InhJiblted  wi'.ds  of  Ontario  and.  unfortu- 
nately, carrying  with  them  the  bitter  mem- 
ories of  8  years  of  savage  civil  warfare,  passed 
on  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
chJdren  the  bitter  story  of  confiscation,  per- 
secution, and  exile.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury this  unfortunate  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  hostility  was  prevalent  especially 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  All  elTorts  to 
adjust  the  boundary  were  productive  of  mora 
or  less  scrlmonlous  disputes.  The  Wefcster- 
Asbburton  treaty  flxinn  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Brunswick  was  nego- 
tiated only  after  60  years  of  wrangling  and 
threats  of  war  by  both  sides.  And  as  late  aa 
19C3.  in  the  controversy  over  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  Canada  protested  against  the 
award,  alleging  that  Great  Bntam  In  cu'.tl- 
vating  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
had  sacrificed  the  best  interesu  ol  the  Do- 
minion Government. 

Following  the  Ala>kan  boundary  dispute. 
It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  both 
countries  depended  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  more  inendly  relation  between  thcte 
two  great  countries  and  in  ultimately  secur- 
ing. If  humanly  possible,  their  close  and 
cordial  cooperation.  Both  Governments 
were  seeking  a  more  flexible  and  more  di- 
rect means  of  adjusting  the  differences  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  two  countries. 

Happily  that  delicate  and  difficult  task  was 
aligned  to  the  two  men.  who.  In  all  the 
world,  probably  were  best  qualified  to  dis- 
charge It — the  then  United  States  Secretary. 
Eihu  Root,  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
garded as  the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew*,  and 
the  erudite  James  Bryce.  British  Ambas.wdor 
to  the  United  States  and  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  After  years  of  study  their  ar- 
duous efforts  at  last  restilted  In  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  whose  prime  purpose  was 
"to  prevent  disputes  regarding  the  use  of 
boundary  waters,  and  to  settle  all  questions 
involving  the  rights.  obllRailons.  or  Inter- 
ests of  either  Nation  In  relation  to  the  other 
or  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  along  their 
coaunon  frontier,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  adjustment  and  aettlement  of  all  such 
questions  " 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  International  Joint 
Commission  composed  of  six  members  to 
carry  out  those  objectives. 

Without  precedent  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational relations,  this  unique  tx>dy  la 
clothed  with  varied  and  plenary  powers — 
administrative,  investigative,  arbitral,  and 
Judicial  In  fact.  It  can  exercise  some  form 
of  Jurisdiction  over  all  "matters  of  difference 
Involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  Interests 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  either  In  relation  to  each  other  or 
their  respective  Inhabitants." 

Few  courts,  national  or  International,  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  wider  domain,  a  greater  number 
of  Inhabitants,  or  more  vast  interests  And 
no  such  court  from  the  days  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  has  been  more  successful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  lu  grave  and  difficult  duties  than 
this  International  Joint  Commission. 

International  differences  of  course  multi- 
plied with  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  two  countries.  The  ever -Increasing  use 
of  boundary  waters  for  purposes  of  power  and 
irrigation  produced  trouble  spots  all  along 
the  3.000  miles  of  b<jundary. 

As  stated  by  Elhu  Rrot.  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Treaty.  It  was  the  result  of  three  years 


of  negotiations  "upon  a  great  and  increasing 
number  of  vexatious  questions  and  contro- 
versies then  pending  for  solution  between 
two  countries.  There  was  the  question  of 
tl  .'  diversion  of  water  at  Nlaga-a  Falls,  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary  and 
Milk  Rivers;  the  proposed  cha  ig^  of  the 
levels  of  Lake  Champlaln.  the  utilization  of 
the  border  lakes  frora  North  Uke  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  eJTec'  of  a  change 
of  levels  in  that  vast  watershed  upon  ripar- 
ian property— industrial  development  and 
Csher;psg«nd  wildlife  In  the  whcle  region." 

•WitlCrrThese  and  many  other  questions* 
says  Mr  Root,  "we  have  undert  iken  In  this 
treaty  to  treat  matters  in  a  l.ttle  broader 
way." 

In  fact,  the  Commission  cre:ited  by  this 
treaty  Is  unique  In  the  extent,  the  number, 
and  character  of  powers  confem-d  upon  it. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Chako  in  a  r<cent  hUtory 
Oi  this  Commission: 

"Since  the  Hague  Convention  In  1899.  na- 
tions have  concluded  numerous  agreemenu 
among  themselves  which  provid^Jd  lor  inves- 
tigations—agencies to  elucidate  the  facts  or 
the  laws  involved  in  disputes  arising  among 
them.     •     •     • 

•But  not  one  single  CommUslon  In  this 
entire  galaxy  is  clothed  with  that  aggregate 
of  powers  which  is  delegated  lo  the  Interna- 
tional  Joint   Commission. 

"It  Is  to  a  certain  extent,  an  administra- 
tive agency  like  the  Commls-ilon  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube:  it  acu  .u  a  court  in 
protecting  water  rights  in  boundary  streams. 
It  Is  a  Commission  of  inquiry  and  concilia- 
tion, and  la.si  but  not  least,  an  a.-bltral  tribu- 
nal, a  miniature  Hague  Court  under  article 
X.  The  vast  scope  and  variety  of  Its  duties 
and  powers  la  apparent  In  the  provisions  of 
article  IX  that: 

"The  high  contracting  parties  further  agres 
that  any  other  questions  or  miitters  of  dif- 
ference arising  between  them  involving  the 
rights,  obligations,  or  Interests  of  either  in 
relation  to  the  other  or  to  Ihi;  inhabitants 
cf  the  other,  along  the  common  frontier  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  shall  be  referred  fronr^  time  to  time 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission,  etc." 
Some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  Jiuthorlty  and 
Jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  Governments  was  abrogated 
and  vested  In  this  great  Commission,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  this  body  now  exer- 
clses  some  form  of  supervision  or  control 
over  all  changes  of  level,  diversion,  uses,  or 
pollution  of  all  boundary  watertt  or  of  streams 
crossing  the  boundary.  In  thl.i  category  fall 
the  Great  Lakes,  whose  waterborne  traffic  Is 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

"A  steam  shovel,"  remarks  Michael  Cos- 
tello.  "at  an  Iron  mine  In  Minnesota  scooped 
up  20  tons  of  Iron  ore  at  a  single  bite  and 
dropped  It  Into  a  railroad  dump  car  Seven 
days  later  and  1,000  miles  away  a  Pittsburgh 
mill  was  making  that  ore  into  steel  " 

In  8  months  the  freight  carried  over  this 
waterway  exceeds  the  total  annual  tonnage 
of  all  our  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  ports 
combined,  and  nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is 
it  carried  at  greater  speed  or  less  cost.  Dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  Lord  George  perti- 
nently observed.  "Coal  is  llf e  "  At  that  tlms 
the  statement  contained  much  truth,  since 
the  bulk  of  all  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activities  were  then  dependent  vipon 
steam.  This  is  no  longer  the  case — modern 
life  Is  literally  "wired"  in  every  essential 
phase;  by  electricity  homes  are  lighted  and 
heated;  trains  are  driven  and  the  wheels  and 
looms  of  mills  and  factories  whirl  and  buzs 
in  response  to  this  sllen*  but  Irresistible 
force. 

Now  In  the  bulk  this  electrical  energy  is 
derived  from  falling  water,  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  lakes  and  streams  which  fur- 
nish this  hydroelectric  power  which  cross  or 
form  the  International  boundary,  and  coa- 
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sequent! y  under  the  tertr^  o'  the  treaty,  fall 
to  a  rreaier  cr  lesser  extei.t  ui.der  the  super- 
vision or  control  of  this  Intemailonal  Jomt 
Commission. 

To  Illustrate,  at  the  direction  of  the  two 
Governments,  we  have  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  a  most  tnterestine  study  of  the 
great  Colttmbla  River  and  its  tributaries  It 
Is  as  amazing  aa  true  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  hydroelectric  power  cf  thLs 
continent,  developed  or  potential,  is  derived 
from  this  single  river  system. 

Some  years  since  Professor  Maenusson.  In 
a  aeries  cf  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Columbia 
and  other  transboundary  s-ream*.  declared 
that  a  river  system  is  in  a  way  like  a  living 
oreanism.  In  its  proper  developme:.:  you 
cannot  bisect  It  by  an  ima^nary  boundary 
line  without  irrcparablp  injury  and  loss  to 
the  parts  thus  arbitrarily  separated 

In  the  economic  a.-id  eSclent  utilization 
of  the  illimitable  national  resources  of  these 
greet  waterways  forming  or  eroasing  the 
boundary  they  must  necessarily  be  trested 
as  one  system,  absolutely  without  regard  to 
any  local  Interest  or  imaginary  line. 

The  great  strurtores  in  these  streams  es- 
sential to  meeting  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial needs  of  both  countries  necessari'.y 
supersede  or  supplement  one  another.  Tl'.e 
effects  of  a  preat  dam  on  one  side  of  the 
border  may  and  often  does  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affect  similar  structures  on  the  other. 
For  that  reason  the  efficient  and  economical 
development  of  l)oth  countries  demands  that 
such  works  should  be  as  they  are  consuucted 
by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  countries 
through  the  eei  \ Ices  of  the  International 
Joint  CommisBion. 

To  llltistrate  the  close  Interrelation  of  such 
structtires  In  l)otindary  and  translxjundary 
waters,  we  are  now  considering  the  probable 
construction  of  the  Llbby  Dam  This  great 
structure  located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Kootenay  River  In  Montana  to  a  height  of 
approxlir.ately  400  feet  and  Impounding 
6.570,000  million  acre-feet,  is  capable  of  gen- 
erating 820.000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy. 
The  fl3w  of  this  stream  derived  as  it  is  from 
the  glaciers  and  Ice  fields  of  the  far  north,  la 
hl^lily  seasonal,  consisting  in  the  mala  at 
the  floods  and  freabets  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice  and  snow  fields  in  the  esirly  spring. 
These  surplus  vraters  from  time  Immemorial 
hare  flowed  unused  from  the  froaen  heights 
and  plateaus  of  our  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
sea.  of  little  or  no  use  to  man  or  beast,  and 
m  their  destnictlve  course  flooding  towns 
and  villages  and  devaetatlrig  the  richest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Idaho  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  one  structtire  will  change  the  whole 
plOtnre  in  both  countries.  This  dam  will 
tanpound  all  the  flood  waters  of  the  Upper 
Kootenay  and  will  forever  save  harmless  from 
formerly  recurrent  floods,  tne  siirpassuigly 
fertile  flats  of  the  Kootenay  and  ail  the 
dwaUera  therein.  These  waters  thus  cap- 
tured will  then  pass  in  ooatroUed  stages 
down  the  stream  throtigh  the  penstocks  of 
six  great  installations  in  Canada  on  the  west 
arm  of  the  Kootenay.  structures  producing 
the  bulk  of  U»  Inatallod  hydroelectric  power 
of  the  whole  Dominion,  addmg  to  the  volume 
and  value  of  the  present  installed  capacity 
of  400,260  horsepower,  with  an  amiual  aver- 
age output  of  382.521  kilowati-h-Urs  R^U- 
Ing  on  theae  once  dreaded  and  oesolatlng 
flood  waters,  will  return  to  the  United  Sta'es 
and  to  the  great  fcrebay  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dun.  the  mightiest  structure  of  its  kind  ca 
the  face  cf  the  earth,  firming  and  enriching 
iu  huge  capacity  of  electrical  energy  and 
lending  further  aid  to  the  future  irrigation 
of  more  tiian  a  miliioa  acres  ol  lertiie  and 
now  semiarld  lands,  thence  on  down  the 
cotu^e  of  the  mighty  river  to  the  sea.  It  will 
perform  a  similar  service  for  the  great  dams 
at  Rock  Island  and  Bonneville. 


This  Llbby  Dam  project  is  but  a  part,  and 
a  small  part,  of  the  enlizhtened  and  cooper- 
at.^e  tf.  ,t:  cf  tiiese  ereci.:  ar.d  friendiy  neleh- 
bcrs  in  a  Joint  and  comprehensive  cevelop- 
ment  of  the  UUn;. table  natural  resoiirves  uf 
the.r  brundar;.-  and  transbcundary  waters 
under  the  wise  gnidarce  and  direction  at  ihe 
In  .e manor. aJ   Jc.nt    OJmmission. 

We  are  now  considenng  wavs  and  meana 
for  a  further  utilization  of  the  potential  hy- 
droelectric power  of  Niagara  Falls  without 
detriment  to  the  beauties  of  that  natural 
wonder.  Cur  skilled  exT;erts  ai:ci  engineers 
have  Just  demonairaied  that  U  is  physically 
p>o££ibie  and  probably  pwacucable  to  haraefes 
and  put  to  bene£.clal  use  the  Ulimitable  force 
of  the  ocean's  high  t.des  in  Passan".aquoddy 
Bay.  and  having  once  be'ore  approved,  to 
again  investigate,  and  I  trust  recommend. 
the  enormous  hydroelectric  power  jjatenied 
In  the  International  section  of  the  3t.  Law- 
rence River  where  by  the  e.-ecti^n  of  a  single 
structure  we  can  readily  develop  a  plant  of 
2J>CO,000  horsepower  with  an  average  output 
of  12.6C0.CCX)  kilowatt -hours.  Kalf  cf  the 
installed  capacity  will  be  on  the  United 
States  side  and  half  en  the  Caradian  side 
of  the  international  boundary.  Each  coun- 
try would  get  6.300,000.000  kiiowatt-hcurs  per 
year 

What  an  exarr.ple  we  set  to  the  hostile. 
snarling,  and  suspicious  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  Here  we  liave  learned  ti^at  otir  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  lies  in  cooperation, 
not  agsression.  In  a  suse  and  brc^d-nunded 
program  cf  mutual  aid  in  shP-rmg  and  not 
by  Impeding  cr  preventing  pros  per. ty  of  cur 
rieighbors.  this  procram.  so  admtra'ile  m  time 
cf  peace,  is  abfolu'.ely  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival in  time  of  war.  In  the  presence  of  the 
pending  threat,  we  may  well  exclaim  with 
wise  old  Ben  Jranklm.  We  must  hang  to- 
gether or  we  shall  hang  separately  ' 

I  devoutly  rejoice  that  today.  In  all  our 
preparauons  for  mutual  defense,  we  are  as 
cce  natior..  in  at»soIute  acrord  In  the  peel- 
ing and  allocating  of  ctir  national  resourcea, 
the  quality  and  character  of  munitions,  arms, 
and  armament.  In  the  event  of  that  awful 
and  evil  hour.  Canada  and  these  United 
States  shall  stand  as  one  man  In  resovirces, 
in  armament,  equipment,  in  aa  invincible 
and  unconquerable  ptirpose.  for  a  hich  cause, 
"to  suffer  resist,  flight,  and.  If  need  be.  to 
die."  And  well  we  may,  for  I  em  firmly  con- 
vinced that  In  the  event  of  attack  we  shall 
a'tke  feel  the  Impact  cf  the  same  blow  ar.d 
at  the  sf;me  time. 

No  great  and  free  nation  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  dominateo  by  air  pwwer  alone.  Air- 
planes and  atomic  bombs  may  devastate  but 
they  can  never  subdue  our  countries.  In 
the  nature  of  things  we  can  never  t)e  taken, 
can  never  be  subjucrated  without  the  physi- 
cal presence  of  an  Irres:  tibe  army  Ko  such 
force  threatens,  of  coi.:se.  save  from  Rtissia. 
and  Rursla  can  never  in  the  face  of  our 
superior  Navy  transport  such  a  body  of  troops 
across  the  Atlantic. 

If  ever  Stalin  comes,  he  must  come  over 
the  top  of  the  world  and  across  the  52  miles 
of  water  separatirig  Alaska  from  Siberia. 
E.lly  Mitchell,  the  prophet,  the  apostle  and 
the  martyr  of  air  power,  first  cruciaed  and 
then  canoniied  by  his  repentant  country- 
men, was  right,  dead  right,  when  he  de- 
clared that  Alaska  was  the  key  to  our  na- 
tional defense  "With  Al.'ska  as  a  base." 
s.iid  he.  "America  cculd  dominate  the  entire 
world  " 

Of  course  if  R.;s5:?.n  troops  landed  in 
Alaska  they  would  hr.ve  to  pass  throurh 
Canada  t.~  reach  their  arch  enemy,  tl^e  Ui.ited 
J^iates.  Happily  Canada  understands  this  as 
well  as  we  do.  Rejoice  as  we  may  m  our 
unexampled  facUity  in  the  sm-eltlnc  and 
fKbricatlon  of  iron  and  ste^l  and  In  the  as- 
surance of  a  superior  weight  of  armament 
and  the  certainty  of  an  inexhatistible  supply. 


in  the  last  analysis  I  rsst  my  abiding  faith 
not  In  armaments  but  in  men  n  >t  in  the 
[run — however  good  that  may  be— but  in  the 
man  beh;;:d  t.ie  gun.  Not  lor  ot.e  instant 
do  I  question  the  Imminence  of  the  peril  or 
tne  mipht  and  malignity  of  this  tmUier  ad- 
versary. Whenever  and  » her  ever  th  t  iron 
curtain  falls  it  drcp>«  like  a  pall  upon  all 
that  makes  life  wonh  the  liviiig;  bei.lnd  It 
l-«  utttr  ciarkness  exunrJishint-  the  last  ray 
cf  hjpe  for  any  form  of  liberty,  political, 
industrial,   economic,   or   spiritual. 

Russia's  recent  and  rapid  acquisitions  of 
people  ar.d  countries  whether  by  the  untus- 
pecung  generofity  of  her  former  allies  or  by 
ter  own  cunnin?  lalsehocd  and  chicanery, 
has  no  peer  and  paral.el  In  the  h:£-tory  of 
this  world  In  10  short  years,  since  I9i0. 
Russia  h.^s  added  t.i  her  Communist  holdings 
4.000  000  square  miles  of  territory  with  a 
population  cf  64".0OC.000.  After  the  First 
Wori.-i  W.'.r  Russia  don:i;nated  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  worlds  population;  new  more 
tiian  cne-tiilrd  of  all  the  peoples  of  this 
world  have  been  brought  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  under  her  evil  and  debasing 
dominion  and  over  more  than  one-fifth  of 
this  good  earth's  surface  fioat*  the  bi^leful 
ensign  o.'  the  hammer  ar.d  sickle.  With  an 
area  exceeding  6  500.000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  over  210  000,000  people,  all 
c  ther  empires,  ancient  or  modern,  pale  be- 
fore It. 

•Wr.en  Rome  sat  on   her  seven  hills,  and 
F.em  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world" 

in  the  tenlth  of  her  power  in  the  golden  a^e 
cf  Trajan  and  the  Antonir.e?.  Gibbon  lells 
US  that  the  whole  Roman  Empire  "did  n.it 
greatly  exceed  2  000  ml'e?  in  breadth  or  3  000 
in  length  wtth  a  population  roughly  esti- 
mated at  120  000  000."  which,  at  th.it  time 
dbmems  the  same  great  hisf^rian.  "formed 
the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever 
been  united  under  the  same  system  of  gov- 
ernment " 

This  dark  and  ominous  shadow  of  uni- 
versal semtu'ie  and  oppression  has  a  pink 
penumbra  that  to  my  m^nd  is  more  insldiaus 
and  In  many  respects  more  mt  racing  to  free 
government  than  cut  and  out  communism. 
It  Is  the  diluted  form  of  this  derlllsh  thing 
that  most  I  fear  They  tell  us  th,:t  can- 
fiscctlon  Is  tolerable  tf  taken  In  broken  doses. 
A  comparatively  harmless  form  of  this  social 
disease — socialism — resembles  communism 
as  rvWdA  resembles  smallpox.  The  politi- 
cal heresies  of  Cari  ICarx  and  LaSalle  have 
at  least  a  certain  consistency.  This  plan 
for  the  nationallzatlcn  cf  the  property  of 
one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another  is  as  in- 
consistent as  it  Is  abeurd.  To  arbitrarily 
taie  property  not  plainly  Impreased  with  a 
public  tJ«e  simply  on  account  of  Its  amount 
cr  extent,  differs  only  In  degree  from  the 
nationalisation  of  all  property  and  Inevitably 
leads  to  It. 

This  pernlclotis  pstema'.ifm  in  one  form 
or  another,  this  modified  com.munl'm  dubbed 
CJUectlvtsm,  socialism  or  what  not,  ha?  to 
a  degree  undermined  the  original  ccnceot 
cf  personal  right  and  personal  liberty,  th* 
courac-e  the  •■esour'^fulnees.  and  the  rureed 
individualism  of  an  elder  and  better  dav  in 
the  old  world.  Men  leaning  upon  covem- 
mental  aid.  the  hun^y  supplicants  for  some 
form  of  Federal  ^  -  '  are  seldom  prompt 
cr  determined  i:.  re-  ';ni7  the  insidious  en- 
croachment of  tha-  .t:  e  rovernment  upon 
personal  rights  and  per74:.nal  liberties. 

Again  In  the  old  world  all  personal  and 
property  rvghis  were  originally  property  and 
concessions  rung  from  the  crown  by  en- 
treaty cr  by  fnrce.  In  this  new  world,  men 
derive  their  inherent  nrhts  and  liberties  not 
from  governments  but  from  God 

Bancroft  observes  that  the  d.vme  doctrtne 
that  all  men  r.re  end  wed  by  their  Creator 
Viith  the  -unalienable  "  r:_-rt  to  UJp  liberty, 
azid  property,  vas  older  than  the  Declaration 
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off    ladeptZiAtnct.      MUmmtk   expri^sM-d    th« 
la  a  ■■■!  mMt  ttmrnt  phrt5«- 
b*  «roC*  nita.  lllMrtj.  and  Um 

„  off  hTT*"'—  " 

;  %|>  ttoa  pracUeaJ  eontlnenuO*  the  right 

lo  iBiinwrtj  «M  M  MCred  aud  as  unallen- 

or  Hit  ItaeU.    Jotxn  8t\iart 

I  una  concept  off  tha 

off  any  fonn  of  traa  govanuBCDt  In 

_  .     umwT  UMt— 

-Wbat«*«  OMorr  w«  »<lopt  mpcctinc  Uia 
fowMteUoB  off  Um  aodal  union  and  ucd«r 
vrtwiavar  noUUcal  Izuiituttaea  wc  Iiv«.  there 
ti  ft  ctocto  around  avcry  tadtrtduml  human 
»  HjmillMliT  be  U  that  ot 
off  a  law.  ot  the  manT.  ought  to  be 
parsklttad  to  ovaratep:  there  u  a  p<art  oi  the 
Uf«  off  0nrj  paraon  vbo  haa  come  to  yeera 
off  dtocretloa  vltbln  which  the  indlTldualtty 
off  that  pereoo  ought  to  reien  uncontrolled 
e*thar  by  any  other  indindu&l  or  by  the 
poktte  eoUKUraly  " 

It  vaa  to  f  M»iiir  forerer  icriolate  tbeaa 
unallenabia  tlfhta.  the  rt^ht  to  Uve  their 
oira  Uvea  and  to  express  tbetr  om^n  oplnlooa. 
reUficwa  or  poUUc*!,  and  to  own  aikd  con- 
trol thatr  own  property,  ihst  the  Puritans 
and  Ptlffrtma  fled  to  New  Kngland  and  to 
the  fartUa  Adds  off  Vlrfinla.  the  one  to  aet 
up  aa  altar  and  the  other  to  eetabiuh  a 
bouse  vhaia  each  wouM  be  dependent  only 
upon  the  frultnilnaw  of  tike  aaaaons  and  tba 
goodneaa  of  Cod.  OovamaaanU  with  them. 
by  them  created,  were  alwaya  the  aervanu 
not  the  masters  off  th«  paople. 

Their  iMidll^.  torn  from  the  vUden  •«« 
and  the  sarace.  purchased  by  their  ralor  and 
tiMtr  toll,  were  as  much  an  Inherent  part 
off  ttoelr  -unalienable  rtgbu"  aa  Ireedom  of 
■paach  and  rcllcion. 

The  greatest  and  most  erudite  k*.  all  Eng- 
lish ■  imiiirn  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion called  attention  o^  th«  Bouse  of  Com- 
aoiu  to  this  clear  cocceptton  of  their  right 
and  their  famliunty  with  all  the  guaranties 
of  the  E.nsUab  OonsUtution  greater  perhaps 
than  even  MoffOtibmtn  themselves.  To  know 
the  very  weight  and  fineness  of  their  lib- 
ertic*  and  the  great  legislator  and  Jurist  who 
warned  a  blinded  king  and  hU  stubborn  mon- 
atcrt  that  no  matter  what  the  cost,  they 
would  nerer  rurrender  to  them.    Said  Burke : 

-In  other  countrlea  the  people  Judge  of 
an  HI  principle  In  goremment  only  by  an 
actual  grterance;  here  they  anticipate  the 
erll  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grlev- 
•oca  by  tha  be^f—  of  the  principle  They 
fttgnr  mla»o*Tntnep t  at  a  distance  and  snuff 
the  approach  off  tyranny  In  erery  tainted 
breeze  ■ 

A»  tha  time  of  the  ReTolutlon.  the  colo- 
nuu  all  were  In  complete  agreement  aa  lo 
the  fundamentals  of  free  government  and 
•a  to  astattl^  fnerancca.  they  differed  only 
In  tha  BatlKMl  off  redrcaalng  them.  The  roy- 
alists, the  Torte*.  hoped  for  relief  by  ulti- 
mate concessions  from  the  Crown;  the  Rev- 
olutlonlaU.  impatient  of  further  acgreaslons. 
bade  flaflance  to  King  and  Parliament  and 
flaw  to  araa.  The  thouaands  of  exiled  roy- 
aluu  who  subsequently  peopled  Canada 
carried  with  them  the  same  simple  and  sub- 
Uwmm  ooocept  Of  personal  liberty  and  political 
fraadom  as  the  rugged  individualists  In  the 
Colonies  Theaa  opinions  have  not  changed 
In  the  paaalnc  years.  In  Ontario.  In  Nova 
BcotU.  as  in  Hew  York  and  New  England. 
In  our  western  States  and  Prorlnce*.  In  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakutaa.  in  Manitoba  and  Saa- 
mMChrwan.  In  Vancouver  and  Beattle.  there 
la  te  thu  Western  World  but  one  way  of 
Itfe  MroOfar  than  any  unity  in  armament 
or  m  arma.  la  this  eternal  unity  of  the  spirit. 

Alike  in  social  customs,  laws,  and  inatitu- 
t'.uns,  forever  one  in  our  Invii^ible  purpose 
t.ever  to  desert  or  surrender  our  inestimable 
and  c<inim'jn  heritage,  wa  in  the  Western 
Wiirld  are  prepared.  If  need  be.  to  turn  a 
face  of  flint  to  the  ruthless  hordes  who 
tnreateu  us  with  an  uiieudursbie  servitude 
and  oppMBBloo.    As  one  man.  as  one  people. 


In  arma.  In  armament,  and  In  spirit,  we  are 
prapaiad  to  ream  to  tha  last  gun  and  tha 
last  man. 

In  the  inspiring  words  of  Winston  Church- 
Ill,  as  one  people  we  will  Qght  upon  the 
beaches,  in  the  cities,  in  the  fields,  and  In 
the  hills,  we  will  never  surrender.  Regard- 
IcM  of  what  may  happen  in  other  countries 
or  other  lands,  here  on  the  shores  of  the 
Western  World  freedom  has  set  her  eternal 
Ebenerer.  and  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  pre- 
rall  against  it. 


The  .\mericaii  Way  of  Lilc  as  Seen  by  an 
Educator 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1950 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
December  1950  issue  of  the  magazine 
ProfeTessive.  there  is  published  an  article 
by  Robert  M  Hutchins.  the  chancelor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  is 
timely  and  thought  provoking.  In  view 
of  the  recent  passage  of  the  antisub- 
versive  bill,  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hutchins  Uke  on  special  signifi- 
cance. This  world -renowned  educator 
calmly  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  role  of 
education  in  these  troubled  and  tense 
days.  He  warns  that  we  must  retain  our 
sense  of  perspective  and  proportion,  that ' 
we  must  recapture  our  national  sanity 
and  courage. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

W  HAT  AaE  We  Afraid  or? 
(By  Robert  M  Hutchins) 

We  hear  on  every  side  that  the  American 
way  of  life  U  in  danger  I  think  it  Is  I  also 
think  that  many  of  those  who  talk  the  loud- 
est about  the  dangers  to  the  American  way 
of  life  have  no  Idea  what  It  Is  and  conse- 
quently no  Idea  what  the  dangers  are  that 
It  is  m. 

You  arould  supjxjae.  to  listen  to  these 
people,  that  the  American  way  of  life  con- 
sisted In  unanimous  tribal  self-adoration. 
Down  with  crltlcum;  down  with  protests; 
duwn  with  unpopular  opinions,  down  with 
Independent  thought.  Yet  the  history  and 
tradition  of  our  country  make  It  perfectly 
plain  that  the  essence  of  the  American  way 
of  life  Is  lu  hospitality  to  criticism,  protest, 
un'iopular  opinions,  and  Independent 
thought.  A  few  dates  like  1830.  1776.  and 
1848  are  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  motives 
and  attitudes  of  our  ancestors.  The  great 
American  virtue  was  courage. 

We  ought  to  be  afraid  of  some  things.  We 
ought  to  be  afrnld  of  being  stupid  and  un- 
Jtist.  We  are  told  that  we  must  be  afraid  of 
Russia,  yet  we  are  busUy  engaged  in  adopt- 
ing the  most  stupid  and  unjust  of  the  Ideas 
prevalent  in  Rufjla.  and  are  doing  so  In  the 
name  of  Americanism. 

The  worst  Rutslan  ideas  are  the  police 
state,  the  abolition  of  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  assoclatmn.  and  the  notion 
that  the  Individual  exists  for  the  state. 
These  Ideas  are  the  basu  of  tha  cleavage 
between   east   and   west. 

Yet  every  day  In  thU  country  men  and 
women  are  being  deprived  of  their  livelihood, 
or  at  least  tlteir  reputation,  by  unsubstan- 
tiated   charges.      These     charges    are     then 


treated  as  facts  In  further  charges  against 
their  relatives  or  associates.  We  do  not 
throw  people  into  Jail  because  they  are  al- 
Ic-ed  to  differ  with  the  official  dogma.  Wa 
throw  them  out  of  work  and  do  our  best  to 
create  the  lmpres.slon  that  they  are  sub- 
versive and  hence  dangerous  not  only  to  tha 
state  but  also  to  everybody  who  ccmea  near 

them 

The  result  Is  that  every  public  servant 
must  try  to  remember  every  tea  party  his 
wife  has  gone  to  In  the  past  10  years  and 
endeavor  to  recall  what  represent.itlves  of 
which  foreign  powers  she  may  have  met  on 
these  occasions. 

A  professor  cannot  take  a  position  on  any 
public  question  without  looking  Into  the 
b->ck?round  of  everybody  who  may  be  taking 
the  same  position  on  the  same  question.  If 
he  finds  that  any  person  who  is  taking  tha 
same  position  on  this  question  has  been 
charged  with  taking  an  unpopular  position 
on  another  question,  the  professor  had  better 
not  take  any  position  on  this  question,  or  he 
may  be  haled  before  some  committee  to  ex- 
plain hlniself. 

Is  this  the  American  way  of  life?  The 
great  American  word  is  freedom,  and  in  par- 
ticular, freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
assembly.  Asserting  the  dignity  of  man.  and 
of  every  man.  America  has  proclaimed  and 
protected  the  freedom  lo  differ.  Eich  man 
Is  supposed  to  think  for  himself.  The  sum 
of  the  thoughts  of  all  Is  the  wisdom  of  the 
community.  Difference,  disagreement,  dis- 
cussion decided  by  democratic  processes  are 
required  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  citi- 
zens. America  has  grown  strong  on  criticism. 
It  would  be  quite  as  consistent  with  the 
American  way  of  life  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
most  penetrating  criticism  of  our  country  as 
It  would  be  to  offer  prizes  to  those  who  have 
done  the  best  Job  of  advertising  It 

The  heart  of  Americanism  Is  Independent 
thought.  Tl^e  cloak-and-stlletto  work  that 
is  now  going  on  wljl  not  merely  mean  that 
many  persons  will  surer  for  acts  that  they 
did  not  commit,  or  for  acts  that  were  legal 
when  committed,  or  for  no  acts  at  all.  Far 
worse  Is  the  end  result,  which  will  be  that 
critics,  even  of  the  mildest  sort,  will  be 
frightened  Into  silence.  Stupidity  and  In- 
justice win  go  unchallenged  because  no  one 
will  dare  to  speak  against  them 

To  i>ersecute  people  Into  conformity  by 
the  nonlegal  methods  popular  today  is  little 
better  than  doing  It  by  purges  and  pogroma. 
The  dreadful  unanimity  of  tribal  self-adora- 
tion was  characteristic  of  the  Nazi  state.  It 
Is  sedulously  fostered  In  Russia.  It  Is  to  the 
last  degree  un-American. 

n 

American  education  has  not  been  con- 
structed on  such  un-American  principles. 
In  general,  the  practice  has  been  to  give  the 
student  the  facts,  to  try  to  help  him  learn  to 
think,  and  to  urge  him  to  reach  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  heart 
of  American  education  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
Americanism:  It  Is  Independent  thought. 

American  education  has  not  tried  to  pro- 
du:e  indoctrinated  automatons,  but  Individ- 
uals who  can  think,  and  who  will  think  al- 
ways for  themselves.  The  basic  principle  of 
American  Government,  and  one  that  ac- 
counts for  the  Importance  of  education  In 
this  country.  Is  that  If  the  citizens  learn  to 
think  and  If  they  will  think  for  themselves, 
the  Republic  Is  secure  The  basic  principle 
of  the  Russian  dictatorship  Is  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  think  or  cannot  be  trusted  to 
think  for  themselves. 

The  American  doctrine  rests  on  the  prop- 
osition that  It  Is  the  individual  In  himself 
that  counu.  It  is  not  who  his  father  was. 
or  how  much  money  he  has,  or  what  his 
color  or  creed  Is,  or  what  party  he  belongs  to. 
or  who  his  friends  are.  but  who  and  what  is 
he?  So  the  test  of  a  teacher  Is  hardly  a  ques- 
tion on  which  lay  bodies,  or  even  adminis- 
trators or  trustees,  would  wish  to  paas  with- 


out the  advice  of  persons  professionally  com- 
petent In  the  teacher's  field. 

If  we  apply  any  test  other  than  competenca 
In  determining  the  qiiaUflcations  of  teach- 
ers, we  shall  find  that  pressures  and  preju- 
dice will  determ.ne  thtm.  In  1928  It  was 
said  that  Al  Smith  could  not  be  President  be- 
cause he  w'  uld  be  subservient  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  todav  m  many  places,  and  if  not 
today  It  may  happ>en  tomorrow.  anti-Catho- 
lic or  antl-Jewlsh  ct'mpalens  may  mean  that 
teachers  who  belong  to  thos<»  churches  will 
not  be  able  to  practice  their  profession. 

Teachers  may  be  expected  to  o.jey  th»  law 
of  the  land  But  It  Is  stUl  permissible.  I 
hope  to  ask  wl:ether  a  law  is  wl?€.  To  dls- 
rrlmlnate  apalnst  teachers,  to  act  as  though 
they  were  aU  disloyal,  and  to  put  them  un- 
der special  le«:al  disabilities  seems  injudi- 
cious if  we  want  able,  indejiendent  men  to 
go  Into  the  teaching  profession 

The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  Ameri- 
can education  Is  full  of  Reds,  an  a8.«;umpt!on 
that  L«  the  precise  reverse  of  the  tn:tb  All 
the  excitement  of  the  last  few  years,  all  the 
hearings.  Investigations,  and  publicity  re- 
leejtes.  have  not  turned  up  more  than  four 
or  five  Communist  professors,  even  though 
membership  in  that  party  has  been  perfectly 
legal  up  to  now.  To  require  oaths  of  loy- 
alty from  all  because  of  the  eccentricity  of 
an  Inflnltesimal  minority  Is  an  unnecessary 
and  derogatory  act.  And,  of  course.  It  will 
not  e:Tect  any  useful  purpose,  for  teachers 
who  are  disloyal  will  certainly  be  dishonest. 

The  way  to  fight  Ideas  Is  to  show  that  you 
have  better  Ideas.  No  idea  is  any  good  unless 
It  Is  good  In  a  crisis.  You  demonstrate  the 
faUure  of  your  Ideas  If,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  you  abandon  them  or  lose  faith  In 
them  or  get  confused  about  them  to  the 
point  of  forgetting  what  they  are. 

The  American  Idea  Is  freedom.  Freedom 
necessarily  Implies  that  the  status  quo  may 
come  under  the  criticism  of  those  who  think 
it  can  be  improved.  The  America*  Idea  Is 
that  the  state  exists  for  its  citizens  and  that 
change  in  society  must  occur  to  n-.eet  their 
developing  needs 

The  whole  theory  of  our  form  government 
Is  a  theory  of  peaceful  change.  Many  of  the 
changes  that  Marx  and  Euge's  demand  In 
the  Communist  Mi:nife.^to  have  taten  place 
in  this  country,  and  they  have  taken  p!ace 
without  communism,  without  dicaioraiiip. 
and  without  revolution,  thus  disproving,  in- 
cidentally, on^  of  the  central  theses  of  Marx 
and  Engels,  that  such  thln;;s  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  communism,  dictator- 
ship,  and  revolution. 

These  reflections  on  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo lead  me  to  say  Ihr.t  labeling  some  thing 
or  some  man  Communist  because  Commu- 
nists happen  to  favor  It  or  agree  with  him. 
that  easy  process  by  which  one  disposes  of 
different  views  of  applying  a  dirty  name  to 
them,  involves  the  negation  of  thought  of 
any  kind.  If  It  had  been  applied  consistently 
m  American  history  it  wuuld  have  deprived 
us  of  some  Ideas  and  some  men  that  we  are 
proud  to  think  characterlsticaUy  American. 
For  example,  the  Communist  Manifesto  de- 
mauds  free  education  for  all.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  recant,  and  renounce  the  American 
doctrine  of  free  education  for  all? 

And  what  would  the  FBI  say  of  Thomas 
Jeaeracn.  who  calmly  remarked  In  his  first 
inaugural.  "If  thera  be  any  among  us  who 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  change  Its 
republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed. 
aa  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reaacn  is 
left  free  to  combat  it  ? 

Jefferson  w?.s  not  In  favor  of  revolution:  he 
was  serene  In  the  face  of  talk  of  it  because 
he  had  confidence  In  our  people,  in  our  insil- 
tutlcus.  In  democracy,  and  in  the  value, 
power,  and  results  of  independent  thought. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  war.  Wa 
must  protect  ourselvea  against  external  ene. 
xrles.  their  representatives  In  this  counuy. 


and  any  citizens  who  may  be  conspiring  to 
overthrow  or  betray  the  Government.  But 
the  statute  books  are  already  filled  with  laws 
directed  to  these  ends.  It  has  never  beea 
shown  that  there  are  so  many  spies  or  trai- 
tors In  this  country,  or  that  the  ertemal 
danger  Is  so  great  and  Imminent  that  we 
have  to  divert  the  entire  attention  of  our 
people  Into  one  great  repressive  preoccupa- 
tion, into  one  great  counterrevolution  In 
which  the  freedoms  of  our  citizens  must  be 
thr!.v,-n  overboard  as  too  burdensome  for  the 
floundering  ship  of  stale  to  carry. 

It  Is  useful  to  remember  that  JeETerson 
spoke  in  1801.  when  our  Constitution  w.\s  12 
years  old.  and  when  the  Infant  Republic  was 
In  dreadful  danger  from  deep  divisions 
within  and  from  the  wars  that  were  raging 
between  the  great  powers.  If  he  was  right 
In  speaking  In  such  a  way  at  such  a  time, 
we  c;>nr.ot  be  far  wrong  if  now.  when  Amer- 
ica Is  the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 
we  seek  to  recapture  some  of  his  sanity  and 
courage. 

How  l£  the  educated  man  to  show  the 
fru.ts  of  his  ed\:catlon  in  times  like  these? 
He  must  do  it  by  showing  that  he  can  ar.d 
will  think  for  himself.  He  must  keep  his 
head,  and  use  It.  He  must  never  push  other 
people  around,  nor  acouiesce  when  he  sees  It 
done.  He  mu.st  struegJe  to  retain  the  p>er- 
spectlve  and  the  sense  of  proportion  that  his 
siiJdies  have  given  him  and  decline  to  be 
carried  awav  by  waves  of  hysteria.  He  mu.~t 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  p>enr.lty  of  unpopu- 
larity. He  must  hold  fast  to  his  faith  in 
freedom  He  must  Insist  that  frec-dom  Is  the 
chief  glorv  of  mankind  ar.d  that  to  repress 
it  is  in  effect  to  repress  the  human  spirit. 


VFW  National  Program 
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HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF    NrW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:SENTATIVE3 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.,s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  five- 
point  program  of  top  pricrity  objectives 
of  the  current  VFW  national  program  as 
established  by  the  VFW  National  Legis- 
lative Comnuttee,  November  17  to  18, 
1950: 

FivE-FoiNT  Program  or  Top  PRioarrr  Objec- 
tives OF  THE  CfSF.ENT  \*FW  N'.\nON.\L  PrO- 
CEAM  AS  ESTABLISHID  BY  THE  VFW  NaTION.AL 

Legislativx    CoMMrrrxE    Novembee    17-18. 
1950 

1.  National  security  and  foreign  affairs: 

(a)  Adoption  of  a  universal  military  train- 
ing prcgrnm. 

(b)  To  create  an  Air  Force  of  not  less  than 
70  air  groups,  and  to  authorize  expansion 
of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  air  arms. 

(c)  To  fix  the  peacetime  strength  of  the 
Marlre  Corps  at  a  minimum  of  four  divisions, 
each  division  to  consist  of  nine  war-strength 
battalions  with  supporting  elements,  and 
each  division  to  have  one  aviation  wing  as 
Its  supporting  tactical  air  arm. 

(d)  To  oppose  any  form  of  world  govern- 
ment Involving  loss  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

(ei  Continued  support  of  the  tJnited 
Nations. 

2.  Americanism: 

(a)  Unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  American  flag;  opposition  to  the  per- 
sistent display  of  United  Nations  flag  or 
foreign  flags  on  a  superior  or  equal  basis 
witii  the  American  fl^g,  and  ad-.oc«iii:;g  &u 


Intensive,  widespread  program  of  allegiance 
to  and  respect  for  the  American  flag,  and 
the  study  of  American  history. 

(b)  To  outlaw  the  Commtinlat  Party  In 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

3.  Houslnc: 

(a)  Easement  of  the  credit  restrlctlor.i 
placed  on  GI  housing,  to  the  extent  that 
no  down  psyment  on  houses  costing  tlOOOO 
or  less  will  be  required,  so  as  to  ronfrrm 
with  the  protection  lntend*»d  under  the 
Defense  PrcKluctlan  Act  of  1950, 

( b  I  Opposition  to  transfer  of  the  VA  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Division  to  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

(C)  To  channel  the  majority  of  residential 
construction  into  the  veterans  home-loan 
program. 

4.  Emplorment  and  clvU  aervlce: 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  s-^f- 
Ilquidating  Veterans'  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Development  Corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  crcatir^^  jobs  p.^.d  eco:iomic  <  p- 
portunlties  through  b;oad  lending  pr  w.  rs 
and  t'^chnlcal  service  to  self-liquidating 
projects  and  bufinesses  that  w.U  acree  to 
employ  veterans  and  to  qualllied  veterans 
themselves. 

(bi  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Art 
of  15'8  so  as  to  sirengthen  veterans"  reem- 
ployment rights. 

(Cl  To  oppose  that  part  of  the  Hoover 
Ccm.mission  s  recommendations  which  af- 
fects veterans'  preference  In  Government 
service,  and  all  legislation  which  would 
weaken  existing  laws  relating  to  veterans' 
preference. 

(d>  To  strengthen  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  by  deleting  from  section  14  the  cla'jse 
"ere  pt  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "except  for  delinquency,  miscon- 
duct, or  InefEciency " 

5    Veterans'  benefits: 

(a^  Extension  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
campaign,  and  subsequent  campaigns  of  like 
nature,  all  veterans'  benefits  granted  to 
World  War  II  v?ten;ns 

(b>  Twenty-five  percent  Increase  In  dis- 
ability compensation  and  pension  rates  ap- 
plicable to  World  Wars  I  and  II  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

(C)  To  provide  a  uniform  pension  pro- 
gram for  World  Wars  I  and  n  veterans  ba«ed 
on  attained  age  or  non-service-cannected 
disability  as  follows: 

Up-;n  being  rated  60-percent  disabled...  $60 
Upon     being     rated     permanently     and 

toally    disabled PO 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  65  years 80 

Where  an  aide  or  attendant  is  required..  120 

(d)  To  ur^e  the  United  States  Senate, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  to  pass  the  pension 
bill.  H.  R.  4617. 

(e)  Extenrlon  to  widows  and  cMldren  of 
World  War  11  veterans,  on  the  same  basis, 
the  pensions  now  payable  to  dependents  of 
V.orld  War  I  veterans. 

(f)  To  Increase  the  Income  limitation  for 
determining  eligibility  for  non-cervice-con- 
nected  disability  or  death  pension  to  $2,000 
for  a  veteran  or  widow  without  dependents, 
and  $3,000  for  a  veteran  or  widow  wi'^h  de- 
pendents. 

(gi  To  urge  the  United  States  Senate. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  to  pass  H.  R.  5965,  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  I6.OC1O  hospital 
beds;  and  seek  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional hospitals.  Eiaff  and  facilities  so  that 
every  mentally  ill  veteran  may  obtain  imme- 
diate hospitalization  and  treatment. 

(h)  To  oppose  any  plan,  such  as  a  United 
Medical  AdminLsuatiori.  which  would  take 
from  the  Immediate  control  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  .Affairs  any 
of  the  functions  which  have  to  do  with  the 
care  and  treatment  of   veterans. 

( 1 )  To  oppose  the  formation  of  a  Veteran* 
Insurance  Corporation  as  recommended  by 
t..e  H--ver  Cmmi^sicn. 
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(J)  To  s^ek  corrective  amendments  to  th« 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  Act,  aa 
amended. 

(k)  To  endorse  the  principle  of  free  Insur- 
ance or  Indemnification  la  the  amount  of 
•  10.000.  without  premium  payments  or  red 
tape,  for  death  occurring  In  active  service, 
and  for  thos*  wboae  service -connected  dis- 
abilities make  It  Impowlble  for  them  to  ob- 
tain commercial  life  insurance. 

(1)  To  provide  an  equitable  adjusted  serv- 
Ice  compensation  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  of  $3  per  day  for  home  service  (maximum 
•3.500).  and  ^4  per  day  for  overseas  service 
(maximum  (•4.500).  plus  an  additional  •500 
for  a  wound  or  wounds  received  In  combat. 


Hamstrun; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    Pf  NN-.YI  V  A  MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE.-^E\TATIVE3 
Monday.  December  4.  1930 

Mr    RICH.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RtccRo.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  of  December  2.  1950: 
Hamstiuno 

From  some  sources  come  criticism  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  for  the  Chinese  Communist 
attack.  Probably.  If  the  full  siory  were 
known.  It  would  reveal  MacArthur  as  the 
roost  politically  haitustrung  military  com- 
mander In  history. 

For  weeks,  he  has  been  saying  he  should 
have  authority  from  the  United  Nations  to 
bomb  concentrations  of  Chuiese  troops 
•crota  the  border  tn  Manchuria.  But,  his 
order*  from  Mr.  Trtiman.  and  from  the 
United  Natloiw.  forbid  any  American  or 
United  Nations  plane  to  cross  Into  Chinese 
territory. 

Thus,  under  cover  of  this  protection,  the 
Chinese  massed  300.000  men.  and.  although 
the  Yalu  River  bridges  were  boml)ed  out. 
they  stalled  and  fooled  the  Americans  by 
withdrawing  small  forces,  sending  back  pris- 
oners, and  the  like,  anything  to  gain  time 
imtll  the  river  froae  solid  enough  for  those 
massed  troope  to  cross. 

A  few  day*  ago,  that  occurred,  and  nearly 
a  half  mllUon  Chinese  Reds  poured  across 
unhindered  to  slaughter  the  lx>ys  of  the 
American  Eighth  Army. 

The  President  should  not  stand  for  that. 
He  should  show  enough  consideration  for 
American  boys  to  withdraw  those  forces  Im- 
mediately unless  the  United  Nations  gives 
consent  for  MacArthur  to  mass-bomb  the 
Chinese  wherever  he  may  f\nd  them.  In 
China,  In  Manchuria,  or  in  Korea. 

As  It  Is.  our  bo>-s  must  stand  and  fight 
endless  Chinese  Reds,  as  they  emerge  from 
froaen  Manchuria.  With  a  free  hand  Mac- 
Arthur  could  turn  loose  terrific  destruction 
upon  those  Chlneee  slaves  of  Stalin.  Ue 
would  not  even  need  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mcvtt  expert  opinion  says  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  of  little  value  In  th.<»t  region  be- 
cause of  the  broken  terrain  at\d  scattered 
troops. 

Our  use  of  the  atomic  bi^mb  probably 
would  serve  only  to  provide  Russia  with  the 
rtsht  excuse  to  hand  one  to  the  Chinese  and 
fell  them  to  hit  New  York  or  Seattle  with  It. 

M"-  rrv.man  Friday  asked  for  a  vast  outlay 
of  tu!ul>  to  build  for  victory  In  Korea  and  to 
prepare  for  possible  attack  In  other  parts  of 
the  world 

When  K  the  President  going  to  prepare  the 
Umtfit  i^rrttes  for  detenae  a^lnst  attai-k'* 

I'px  •>  Cieneral  Bradley  a  advice,  he  left  our 
own  c  untry  bare  of  defense*  to  atnA  Iroops 


Into  Korea,  where  they  have  been  led  Ir.'o 
one  trap  after  another  while  UN  delegates 
have  wasted  time  and  bickered  over  the  most 
trlfllni?  technicalities. 

Russia  has  tremendous  military  power, 
concentrated  power  She  Is  reported  to  have 
at  least  six  full  armies  backed  by  1.500  war 
planes  In  eastern  Germany. 

How  many  more  armies  and  planes  she  has 
In  Russia  is  mere  conjecture,  but  estimates 
run  up  to  10,000  war  planes  including  good 
Jets,  and  15,000.000  trained  men. 

Backward  Russia!  Backward  China!  So 
some  Americans  say.  and  express  contempt. 
But.  no  matter  how  backward  m  other  ways 
they  may  t>e.  a  nation  armed  to  the  teeth 
wltn  modern  weapons.  Into  which  It  haa 
put  all  Its  wealth  and  eflort.  can  be  a  hundred 
times  more  deadly  than  a  great  and  rich 
n-tlon  concerned  with  taking  its  esse,  and  ua 
seeking  more  security  for  lu  people. 

From  Frankfurt  Thursday  came  a  news  re- 
port from  a  reporter  who  has  l)een  mterview- 
liig  the  German  people,  and  the  jjeople  of 
western  Europe,  They  do  not  want  war,  ai:d 
are  not  Interested  In  taking  sides  In  It. 

They  are  afraid  of  Russian  might,  poised 
at  their  frontiers.  Their  military  men  are 
convinced  Russia  could  overrtm  western  Eu- 
rope almost  at  will,  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Europe  has  no  will  to  resist  Russia. 

In  China,  our  ground  forces  can  l>e  ground 
to  pieces,  as  we  commit  them  piectnMal. 

Had  Mr  Truman  had  sound  military  ad- 
vice last  June,  and  had  he  not  permitted 
Louis  Johnson  to  scuttle  the  Nary  and  crip- 
ple our  lighter  forces,  we  might  have  bandied 
the  Korean  conflict  with  only  aertal  and 
naval  forces,  not  committing  ground  troops, 
which,  now  one  must  admit,  would  have 
been  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  as  bindslgbt 

•hows. 

Now.  In  view  of  this  confxised  world  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Truman  surely  will  forget  the 
temptation  hung  before  him  by  Russia  to 
Indulge  In  little  wars  and  Instead,  concen- 
trate our  efforts  In  building  »  mlgbty  Amcr- 
lea.  a  powerful  fortress  unwilling  to  have  iU 
strength  drained  off  as  Moscow  wlUa. 


Labor   Day   Address   of   Hon.   Horace   W. 
Harper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAl  lVK3 

Monday.  Dectmbrr  4.  19 SO 

Mr  GROSSER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
follovmnx  addroNS  by  the  Honorable 
Horace  W.  Harpt>r.  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  at  Altoona.  Pa . 
on  September  4.  1950: 

Mr  Chairman  and  friends.  Labor  Day  is  a 
good  occasion  to  lK^>«st  about  labor's  achieve- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  to  point  to  the 
many  tasks  stUl  to  be  achieved,  on  tbe  other. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  of  all  the  gains 
that  labor  made  In  the  past  and  to  outline  a 
goal  for  all  future  achievements.  I  can. 
however,  do  so  by  limiting  myself  to  one 
topic,  which  Is  of  interest  to  railroad  work- 
ers, and  that  U  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

This  act  was  born  out  of  a  great  conflict 
between  the  ^  <-d  railway  labor  tmtona, 

on  the  one  ;  .-d  the  carrtttl.  <m  ttM 

other  This  conflict  t>egan  around  ItSl  and 
ended  In  victory  for  labor  when  tbe  Rail- 
roitvl  Retirement  Act  of  1984  was  enacted. 
Latxu  s  victory  tn  Congress,  however.  wa« 
K>st  when  the  carriers  fi'>i  a  vtctory  tn  the 
cv>urts.  The  first  ttattnmi  Retiremtnt  Act  was 


declared  tinconstltutlonal  bk  1«34.  Labor 
tried  a^ain  and  secured  the  enacOMnt  of  th« 
Railroad  RettiWWt  Act  of  1935  Tbe  car- 
riers tried  for  aaoCbcr  victory  In  the  courts, 
but  this  act  withstood  the  test.  Later  tba 
carriers  and  Ubor  agreed  on  the  Railroatf 
Retu-ement  Act  of  19n,  which  has  been 
.iiM^p'tort  a  number  of  times,  the  major 
uncBtfaients  having  been  enacted  In    IMC. 

There  was  general  sgrecment  in  IMA. 
until  recently,  tiiat  Xbm  railroad 
system  was  tbe  bMt  tal  th 
superior  to  any  system  that  afforded 
sectirlty  In  old  sge.  During  tbe  last  year. 
however,  there  have  been  a  good  many  free 
periston  systems  establisbcd  In  variotis  In- 
dustries; and.  recently,  tbe  President  oT  ttaa 
United  States  sl^ed  tbe  bUl.  H.  B.  6000. 
which  provided  substantial  Increases  in  ben- 
eflu  under  tbe  Social  Sectirlty  Act.  Tbsaa 
events  naturally  raise  tbe  question  wbMber 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  Is  still  better 
than  the  Social  Seeurtty  Act. 

There  have  always  been  enemies  of  rail- 
road labor  who  wanted  to  ice  the  railroad 
retirement  synem  scrapped.  They  invari- 
ably referred  to  railroad  employees  as  tbe 
aristocracy  of  labor,  receiving  preferred 
treatment  over  all  otbers.  partlctilarly  In  so- 
cial Instirance.  and  were  very  JealoQi  of  the 
bigher  benefits  railroad  employees  received 
under  the  Railroad  Batfemaent  Act.  I:  is 
these  cnucs  who  are  now  atiimpint  Mm  cotn- 
try  and  are  misrcprcaentinc  to  railroad  labor 
tbat  tbe  railroad  retirement  systcta  Is  !&> 
fertcw  to  tbe  social  sectirlty  system.  But  this 
Is  not  tbe  case.  Even  with  the  new  bencftu 
provided  tinder  H.  R.  00.  railroad  emptoyees 
stm  fare  better  than  emptoyma  coeuatf  un- 
der tbe  Social  Secixrity  Act  I  have  no«  had 
stifldent  time  to  analyze  H  R  6000  In  co^ 
pleu  detail  but  I  do  know  that— 

1  Employees  covered  under  H  R.  0000  still 
lack  tbe  protection  aOorded  tinder  tbe  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  In  cases  at  dlaahtltty. 
Let  tis  take  the  case  of  two  men  aVMl  SO 
yian,  qm  In  tlM  nUroad  tadtmry  aad  the 
In  aoaae  other  indostry.  Bach  entered 
at  tte  age  ol  20,  and  both  ware  in  a 
attonoblle  accident  so  that  each  la 
totally  and  permanently  diMbtod  for  all  rcf- 
txlar  employixient. 

At  ^e  ao.  therefore,  the  railroad 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  at  at 
•30  and  M  mtich  as  148  a  month  for  the 
of  his  life,  while  the  man  in  the  other  tndtm- 
try.  if  be  U  only  covered  by  the  Social  Secti- 
rlty Act.  even  imdcr  H  R  OOOO.  will  get  no 
benefits  whatever  for  i5  years,  tbat  .a.  xmtfl 
he  attains  the  a^e  of  65.  In  ether  wor^ 
tbe  railroad  man  will  get  benefits  for  95 
years  at  the  rate  of  as  much  as  MO  a  montik 
while  the  nonraltroad  man  wm  git  »w^»«*^ 
dnrtac  thoee  S9  years.  I  would  OBe 
who  keep  potntlrji  to  tBt  hl^Mr  tax 
tmder  tbe  railroad  lethenient  syitsea  to  Ml 
me  whether  tbe  benefits  for  3S  years  whlcB 
tbe  railroad  man  wtU  receive  are  worth  tO 
timea.  SO  tlmea.  or  100  tlmee  the  hliber  tax 
rate  which  the  railroad  man  paid  tor  10 
years? 

In  the  same  example,  tf  the  two  men  vera 
now  40  years  of  age  and  each  had  90  year* 
of  servtee.  and  were  each  disabled  osily  for 
work  tn  hie  regular  occupation,  the  rafiroad 
man  would  start  getthaf  bencAto  at  tfe  4B 
and  co«dd  get  at  least  MO  and  as  mtich  as 
IN  a  aaoath  for  life,  while  the  noorallrrad 
man  wouM  get  nothtac  tor  95  years.  Bere 
again  I  would  ttte  those  who  erttlclae  the 
higher  taaw  vndw  our  svstem  to  teQ  me 
whether  a  maalmum  at  $M  m  mooth  for 
95  years  la  worth  lo  ttmca.  90  ttaaa.  or 
urn  ttmea  tbe  higher  tax  rate  whi^  the 
raBraadman  paid  for  It  yewe. 

under  B.  B.  mm  en  an  aeeng*  «3«e  at  9300 

a  month,  even  on  as  ataA  ae  40  years  oC 
scnrtce.  Is  MO.  Thla  amount  ts  M  taa  than 
tbe  present  average  under  tb>  Rattrcad  B»- 
Act.     The   maximum    tindv   the 
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7.  There  is  ao  furfeitufe  of 
BaUroad    Betlrcmcat    Act;    a 

xaever  loaaa  eradtt  for  his  senrxe  r.o 
hoer  Dttle  «r  hew  seasaKed  tt  may 
be:  w*Se  fcrfHtore  cf  tnaawd  ■!■>■■.  that 
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still  poaalbte  even  UBiMr  B.  B.  MM.  Bve-- 
raally.  the  forfettT»e  uodv  H.  B^MO*  ecti.i 
be  as*  mixh  as  9  years  and  9  mrrttia  of  serv- 
ice and  the  wsgea  thvefcr.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, however. 
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Act. 
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tiiey  scugiit  tiie  enactcr-er-:  .;  tie  Aineud- 
irteiita.  wiuci.  Trere  ina^ly  enact«^  :i: 
tiiere  were  many  who  w»re  si^ptica^  . 
liiezr  succeae  Need  I  add  asy  3:*a^  evvcieiice 
of  tiieir  wti:  to  sxicceed.  a^id  of  tieir  »;-ccesB. 
once  tiaey  are  Saiitii:^  .'jt  a  Jjss  cauae? 
Ti«^fcre.  gent>men.  I  susnt-t  ttat  tie  P**t 
r«e.;rd  cf  tie  ri:_road  ^jJjtzz  cineJTa  is  m.-re 
tian  ample  zc  wirrant  our  cciii.ce.pce  la 
tJiem   tia;    t—ey   wiH  fend  seme   w. 
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th©  present  dilemma.  And  I  assure  you 
that  the  way  out  will  not  mean  Riving  up 
our  Independence  irom  the  Social  Security 
System. 

I  um  hopeful  that  during  the  next  S 
months  or  «o.  a  definite  plan  will  be  worked 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  Honorable  Roorax 
Ckossn  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  father  .of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  so  that  early,  next  year  a 
bill  to  increase  benefits  will  be  Introduced  In 
Congress. 

In  mentlnnlng  Fob  CROs.snR  I  nnust  tell  you 
that  I  was  shocked  recently  when  I  was  told 
ot  an  editorial  In  the  Progres.s.  of  Clearfield. 
Pa    under  date  of  August  8.  1950.  which  held 
Mr   CKOoan  responsible  for  the  faUure  of  an 
amendment  In  this  session  of  Congress  to  In- 
crease  benefits   under    the   Railroad    Retire- 
ment Act.     Anyone  who  knows  Bob  C«osser 
and   his   Interest   In  the  welfare  of   railroad 
workers  would  know  that  there  is  absolutely 
uo  basis  for  this  statement.    It  Is  true  enough 
that  Mr.  Cuossai  did  not  hlmselt  Introduce 
any  bill  during  this  session  of  Congress  to 
lncrea.se  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  and  It  U  also  true  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce,    he    scheduled    no 
hcarln<?)«  on    any  such    bills   Introduced    by 
other  Members  of  Congress.    But  this  was  not 
because  he  was  not  Interested  In  securing  an 
Increase   In   benefits.     The   contrary   is   very 
true      He  has  been  thinking  about  It  very  »e- 
rlousJy.     But  It  is  easy  enough  to  Introduce 
bills  providing  for  an  increase  In  benefits  and 
let    someone    else    worry    about    where    the 
money  will  come  from.     That,  gentlemen,  la 
the  difference  between  Congressman  CmoesK* 
and    m.me    other    Congressmen        When    Mr. 
CROSsn  finally  introduces  a  bill  to  increaa* 
benefits  you  will  have  the  aaaurance  that  the 
bill  will  have  be-n  thought  through  carefully 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  lncreaa«  In  ben- 
enu  but  also  as  to  financing  these  Increases 
without  Increasing  your  taxes.     This  has  not 

been  th*  case  with  regard  to  the  many  bUll 
tntrodured  during  this  and  the  last  session 
by  other  Congressmen. 

It  Is  true  enouKh  that  their  bills  provided 
Increases  In  beneflu  one  way  or  another,  but 
not  one  of  them  contained  a  single  pro- 
vUton  as  to  where  the  money  would  come 
from  Any  of  thoee  bills  would  have  re- 
quired an  Increase  In  taxes;  and  that  la  what 
we  wnnt  to  avoid.  For  anyone  to  accuse 
Mr  Caoescs  now  of  lack  of  Interest  In  you 
because  he  refused  to  hold  hearings  on  a;»y 
of  theee  bills,  Is  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes.  Did 
Mr  Csosesa  8  accusers  tell  you  that  the  bills 
proposed  to  Increase  your  benefits  made  no 
provl^lon  whatsoever  for  the  financing  if 
them?  Or  that  these  bills  all  lelt  this  Im- 
portant question  to  Mr.  Caossra  to  figure 
out.  and  that  was  the  reason  he  did  not  hold 
hearings  on  such  bills?  Yes.  gentlemen.  It 
Is  easy  enough  to  Intrtxluce  bills.  It  coeU 
a  Congressman  nothuig  to  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  can  get  such  a  bill  drafted 
by  the  House  Legislative  Counsel,  or.  as  a 
Congressman,  he  has  the  privilege  of  calling 
on  any  Government  agency  for  technical  as- 
sistance In  getting  the  bill  In  shape,  and 
even  thereafter  everything  Is  done  for  him. 
The  Oovernment  Printing  CMBce  prints  cop- 
ies of  the  bill  free  of  charge  and  In  large 
numbers.  The  CongrMaman  can  gel  as  mat.y 
ooplea  a«  he  wanu  free  of  charge  Then  he 
can  and  d'Jes  mall  large  numbers  of  this 
bill  under  his  franking  privilege,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  of  his  constituents  saying.  "9m 
what  I  have  done  for  you."  Yea;  all  that  la 
easy  enough — It  costs  nothing  and  helps  on 
election  day.  But  that  Is  not  the  way  Mr. 
CaossER  di^s  things.  He  waits  a  long  time 
before  he  lutrrdiicea  a  bill  In  your  behalf. 
But  whe-n  he  d<iea.  something  cornea  of  it. 
It  was  his  bills  that  \iltim«tely  became  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  the  Rallri«ad  Un- 
amploymer.t  Insurance  Act.  and  all  the  Im- 


portant amendments  to  both  acts.  This  was 
60  because  they  were  all  thought  out  care- 
fully, as  It  should  be.  Now,  gentlemen.  Boa 
Caossn  does  not  need  me  to  defend  him. 
His  record  speaks  for  Itself — so  much  so. 
that.  In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  said  about 
him  the  things  stated  In  that  editorial  has 
not  been  open  and  aboveboard  with  you. 

In  conclusion.  I  plead  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  pjitlence  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  As 
I  said  before.  I  think  we  will  have  a  bill  In 
Congress  early  next  year — a  bill  which  I  am 
sure  wlU  be  Introduced  by  Congressman 
CRossni— a  bill  which  will  have  been  care- 
fully thought  out  both  as  to  increases  In 
benefits  and  the  p:iethod  of  financing  bene- 
fits without  taxing  you  any  more.  But  bear 
In  mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  problem  is 
net  a  simple  one.  and  that  the  bill  will  have 
the  backing  of  the  chiefs  of  the  standard 
railway  labor  unions.  You  knew,  and  I  know, 
that  these  chiefs  have  never  failed  us  before, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  fail 
Uj  now. 
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Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  Pioneer 
Women,  the  u omen's  labor  Zionist  or- 
Bnnlzallon  of  America,  recently  celebrat- 
ed the  silver  jubilee  anniversary  of  lla 
founding.     Established  in   1929.  the  or- 

Banlzalion  has  sponsored  health,  educa- 

tlon.  and  youth  projects  In  Israel.  It  has 
built  homes  and  vocational  training  cen- 
ters for  immigrant  women,  and  institu- 
tions and  ninst'iies  to  care  for  orphaned 
children.  Pioneer  Women  numbers  t)e- 
tween  40.000  and  50,000  women  m  this 
country  It  participates  in  various  cul- 
tural and  social  welfare  activities,  and 
keep.s  Its  memljership  informed  on  world 
pvents  and  the  struggle  of  the  free  world 
against  all  forms  of  totaliwnanism 

The  Honorable  Oscar  R  Ewmg.  United 
States  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  silver 
jubilee  celebration  of  Pioneer  Women  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.  November  19. 
Guests  of  honor  were  two  women  leaders 
from  Israel,  Beba  Idel.'.on.  a  member  of 
the  Israel  Parliament  and  Mrs  EUsheva 
Eshkol,  a  leader  of  the  Isra  1  labor  fed- 
eration Histadrut. 

Mrs.  Murray  FYank.  chairman  of  the 
silver  Jubilee  committee  of  the  orsam- 
zation.  presided.  The  program  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Morris  Golden,  president 
of  the  Washington  Council  of  Pioneer 
Women.  Greetings  were  extended  by 
Moshe  A  Tov.  member  of  the  Israel  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations;  and  Mrs, 
Bva  Bcr^,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  na- 
tional ofQcers.  and  a  founder  of  Pioneer 

Women 

In  introducing^  Mr  E\\:nv  M-  F^.i:'.k 
told  the  audience  ol  m«.*ie  than  600  uum- 
bt^rs  and  kiuosta; 

It  Is  mv  distinct  honor  to  IntrodtK*  at  this 
tlnie  a  vt-ry  distinicuished  American  and  one 
of  the  leading  perstniallties  In  the  adrrlms- 
tratlon  lu  Wasblngtou.    In  addition, to  bla 


successful  legal  career.  Mr  Ewlng  has  mada 
an  outstanding  career  for  himself  In  the  last 
10  years  In  public  service. 

Just  3  vears  ago  at  thU  time,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator. He  has  acquired  a  great  name 
and  a  great  reputation  In  this  oface  and  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  able  and  outstand- 
ing administrator.  He  la  one  of  the  meet 
ardent  friends  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  Ti»- 
Ued  It  earlier  this  year  as  a  special  emlasarr 
of  President  Truman. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasxure  to  present  the 
Honorable  Oscar  R?»s  Swing. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Ewings  address  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  with  you  tonight. 
The  story  of  Labor  Zionism.  In  which  the 
Plcneer  Women  have  played  so  useful  and 
energetic  a  role.  Is  very  familiar  to  me.  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  not  or  ly  of  seeing  how 
hard  and  well  you  work  here  In  the  United 
States,  but  also — and  even  more  Important — 
of  seeing  the  fruits  of  your  labors  In  Ijnel 

Itself. 

I  visited  Israel  In  the  firit  days  of  this  year. 
I  was  there  only  a  short  time  Yet  the  Impact 
of  that  visit  makes  the  memory  of  what  I 
saw  Just  as  fresh  as  If  I  had  been  there  last 
week.  I  saw  the  cities — the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  new  metropolis  of  Tel 
Avtv— and  the  farms— the  collective  settle- 
menu  beyond  Tlbertas  and  the  orange  groves 
along  the  coast.  I  saw  the  feverish  building 
everywhere,  the  factorlee.  the  hoapltals.  the 
homes,  the  farm  houses.  Atwve  all.  I  saw 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Israel  That  may 
sound  to  you  like  a  figure  of  speech,  for  you 
cannot  in  reality  see  the  spirit  of  a  people — 
yet  m  Israel  It  U  very  close  to  vUlble;  It  la 
evident  in  every  action  of  a  nation  bullOtnf 
for  the  future,  a  nation  confident  that  It  will 
overcome  the  huge  dtfllcultles  that  confront 
U.  a  nation  Arm  in  tb«  ways  of  freedom  and 
democracy 

As  Pioneer  Women,  you  have  a  right  to  be 

proud  In  yotir  share  In  having  made  ItfMl 
a  reality — and  of  your  share,  today,  in  mak- 
ing Israel  healthy  and  strong.  I  hope  aoo* 
day  that  each  one  of  you  will  be  able  to  go 
over  there  and  see  for  yourself  what  th» 
Jews  of  Israel  have  done  with  the  help  they 
have  received  from  you.  As  I  understand  It, 
your  organization  was  founded  when  an  ap- 
peal came,  many  yean  afo.  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  dig  a  new  well.  Otn  of  that 
appeal  burst  a  mighty  movement  of  Jewish 
w^omen  In  America,  women  who  were  none 
the  leea  Americans  becauM  Ibey  were  keenly 
Interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  Palestme  and 
the  tiltimate  creation  of  a  Jewish  state  there. 
Today  the  stale  estets.  It  u  s  historical  fact: 
Indeed  a  political  fact  d  Xh»  &nt  water.  For. 
In  the  world-wide  conlUct  of  Idcolocies.  every 
piece  of  land  where  there  are  people  who 
believe  in  freedom  and  self-government,  who 
refuse  to  give  In  to  the  blandlshmenu  of  the 
totalltarlana.  who  are  ready  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  self-respect  and  their  future — 
every  such  piece  ot  lasd  la  a  vital  redoubt  of 
the  free  world. 

But  it  la  not  eooui^  for  a  natkm  to  have 
coxirage  and  determination.  It  la  noC  enoofh 
for  a  government  to  be  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  democracy 

Today  we  have  learned  the  hard  way  tliat 
no  nation  is  strong  unless  Its  people  are 
Strong — unless  they  are  healthy,  and  ade- 
quately fed  and  clothed  and  houaed.  with  a 
decent  opportunity  to  unprore  their  stand- 
ard of  living  conunwKHty.  Ttiat  u  troe  ot 
our  own  country:  and  I  sarDestly  hope  that 
•ome  of  our  new  leg luiators  will  not  need  to 
learn  It  all  over  again  when  they  deal  with 
the  pi  I  wing  need  for  social  progress  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  It  Is  especially  tr«e 
of  a  land  like  Israel,  where  a  very  largg  |ato> 
portion  of  the  populatMm  coaaea  (roaa  oovb* 
tries  which  had.  at  aooas  ttm»  In  tha  past. 
st^ndartis  of  itrtac  higher  than  tbose  at 
Israel  itself:  and  viiart  aaocher  great  group 


populatlori  has  Immicrated  from  areas 
standartls  of  living  are  virtual. y  non- 
czlaaent.  In  the  new  Jew.sh  me,ting-p>ot, 
wtare  ir.tcliecxuai  and  un.-^....ed  worier. 
veateri.  Eiircr/ean  ar.d  Teme;-  c  c  .:. -'■n'-ra- 
tlon  camp  a:'-.Tir.us  ar.d  r'  i  7  .-  -  I.-rae!- 
tiani  boys  and   e-r'.«    ir-;  =  -  >— .    '      '.:•?• 

to0Vtl^a>— (b  this  new  rr-  ■  '.     -*   is 

the    praming    need    to    e  t.^Q.:j.^.    a    scund. 
healthy,  firm  ecooomy. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  build  luch  an 
eoanomy,  aad  that  la  to  help  mold  a  sound. 
haatthj.  couraceooa  people.  That  is  why 
tha  work  of  the  plo&eer  vcmen  ts  so  lm« 
Like  good  ptoneers  in  the  t'  imlrgl 
of  the  word,  yoo  bawe  lad  the  way.  Ton 
have  hdped  make  tt  posEflde  to  prspar*  ths 
laod  for  the  newcomers.  Tou  hav*  hdped 
hnprove  health  eandttlaas.  Toa  have  wor- 
ried about  water  aappilea  Today  you  are 
crsatLug  day  nurseries,  women's  hjrst£.:^.  ar^d 
Toeatlonal  eutuaea  for  women  and  girls.  And 
now,  Ib  your  aeeoad  ^mrter-cmttiTy.  you 
hav«  talw  wpoa  yowrarisea  the  fcttikBiig  of 
a  new  joath  TtDaf*  acd  agrtcottaral  acteol 
on  the  read  to  the  desert  that  aiwat  bloom  if 
Israel  Is  to  prosper. 

I  ntppcm»  many  people  see  In  what  ycu 
are  dotsf  the  evideDce  of  yctir  aeaUaaectal 
dMiiw  to  make  ttSs  land  a  reftige  for  op- 
pressed Jeirs  from  oacy  parts  of  the  wocld. 
But  I  think  yoa  are  «Bln^  socsethtag  ewen 

rhat.  Ycu.  and  ths 
which  have  worked 
w.ih  you.  are  giTtag  tha  world  a  very  real 
exampis  of  ho«  to  tackle  the  universal  prctH' 
lema  of  uiiilai  Ihialinainiit  how  to  meet  tha 
ncad  fur  raising  Usiat  aliirtaiHi.  how  to  lead 
tha  way  to  a  bctMr  Ufa  for  peofl 
where. 

Tha  tnanSa  of  Israel  have  been 

voluntary  point  4  \n  gll  for 
for  a  quarter  of  a  esntory  aad 
And.  when  fott  eiamlna  the  basic 
approach,  you  wlU  see  that  there  la  really 
no  dWHSOce  in  pmpijse  between  what  you 

art  iolBf  tD4  vhit  ttt  VntM  8MM  m 

for  wstfsadasalepad 
tn  vartooB  pane  of  tha 

eg  kraal,  and 

Of  Imtl  In  tUi  iBMfry.  an  mtOj  mm- 

tn  btxUdtag  wp  the  aai»t<jsa  that  vtU 


I>epartmeat   of  State.     This   aaalstanc^   w-Jl 
1.-. elude    projects    to    ccatnl    and    eradicate 
e-.'.ifrraic  diseases   which   interfere  witii  eco- 
r.  >mic    pnrtDC&vt'.y      pr-.jects    to    irr.zv  -e 
hisic    saattatlOB:    prcjeftj    to    deve.  ,p    a..d 
s'-rengthen  pablic-i.ej:-.a  serv::es.     In  edu- 
cation, our  pm^ecs  '»'•.::  t^  crcerred  F""-'" 
tlevlarly    with     e'-'i-n  —  ?     a-d     ♦.rr.pT-rr-.rs? 
fadRttas    for     ed-Cu-.:  or.,     ir.cri^-.rg     nfiilz. 
education  and  vocational  e-rtica:.    ,.     When 
I  ma  In  Ivaal  early  this  ye  .-  I  rr.^d-  'h« 
prsltaitnary  arraagemeGts   :   '    \:.    a...- 
edncatlonal  —*—*'—  to  h*4>  s^''' 
edneatkiaal  j"iM'""  tZkere.     A   : 
ago.  Dr.  Cart  J.  Ifctt^th.  o-  -  ^   — 
Oft  BtlweatlaB,  ftoHowed  trp  on  * 
tlona  wtth  a  special  vtstt  to  Israel,  f 
year  w«  expect  to  send  a  lanr*r  rz:^.  . ...   .0 

c  :^ntlnue  this  work. 

Basic  education.  In  all  ls.'ri-  — uat  help 
pecple.  not  only  to  learn  to  ".  a  id  write, 
b-t  alao  to  deal  with  all      .  f 

everyday  IlvLug.  ratstng  f  ock' 
tng  Hf*"*'*'wni    statKlarTls  ct 
hyffcBe.     These   are   trnne ;   . 
taot;  and  so  are  profects  to  if  ^    ■  r 

t-^es    cf    iiSHiiiWlllJ    servlcss    to    .r^^:..e 
welfare. 

In  all  these  fields,  tn  eooperaUon  wtth  the 
Depar.cent  cf  Sute.  we  are  pnputd  to 
supply  experts  to  advise  with  guaeiAiuects 
en  strengthratsg  ttieir  su  itaes  aad  to  carry 
cut  dmowatratiaB  pmjecu  on  the  spot  We 
wtu  help  ttahi  irr^'*'*"  who  will  rcttn  to 
t^:etr  home  eocntriea  to  oncmalK  and  hS- 


tmpcova  the  hsslth    ths  sdueatloo.  and  ths 
wetfare  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

That  >s  predaely  what  the  Ccrcmiae&t 
of  tha  Vntta«  Mataa  Is 
flwipTy  for  ^Bi 
all  the  peoples  of 
earth.  This  is  a  baatc  toaet  of  a«r 
jmMrr  »"<  i^BBPty  hacMwe  we  haw 
ttaelan  motlias  but  oat  of  shacr  sslf-lnterw 
sst.  because  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  reatstanes  to  tyranny  thrlres  only 
when  peopia  havw  ■Baatrbtng  worth  Uring 
for.  A  loiig  life,  a  happy  life,  a  contented 
Ufe.  a  Sowertng  culture,  an  assurance  of 
oppummtty  for  ths  paoac  these  are  thii:«s 
wactH  IMnf  for.  MaA  tiMM  can  be  brougnc 
about  only  throogjh  a  aoBrartsil  a:;.ick  oa 
low  ttrtng  staadarte  wherever  they  cccur. 
at  boeaa  sad  abroad. 

la  why  Pieaklg^t  Truman's  point  4 

of  the  Unttad  ■atfcma.  hataa  so  paat 

an  appeal  for  moat  of  the  natkjoa  of  tha 
world. 

pa  totettsr.  They  are  tha  four 
of  dafcatlBB.  oC  djHater.  of  etm- 
Ih  larta  parts  eg  tha  wocid  the 

iapartty  g<  jha  pnpwlattmjs  keps 

by  poor  aaMtto^-  *»y  ui'.ter^cy.  tir  !•«*  of 
ildUa.    Tfenafk  :'-i  p<-     '  4  profram.  and 

the  United  lUtl      -  -,  -::^:       i:    i-.-.itaru:»  ac- 
tiilllsa.  we  hope  t.i   »-.-aci   •.--»^  eviia. 

The  Federal  Security  A^ncy.  as  one  of 
the  par::c;p3-'.ni  crTa::il2a::  rs  In  carrylcg 
out  the  :>  •  4  r  t-u::  -  '"^mred  to  prc- 
Twis  tscn    ..  \.    ;.^L.«:a^ce   U;   ttie   SeZds  wher» 


wa  have 


^*er,  a:  tie  request  cf  tt* 


facttlttia    IB 

cases,  grants  win  ha 

tn  idtsWW 

this  eouatry.    Theae  people 

raited  Spates,  can  go  back  ani  tram 
at  hooM.  gtvtag  real  lead<>r«hlp  tn 
«T-*«*^    of   toraiaa  for    the 

BWlllOt 

n  li  parfsetty  ehetooi  that  technical 

of  this  kted  moat  go  hand  tn  hand 

to  tnsrwBs  food  piiM^etlep  and 

Federal  Security  Areaef  aafallT  wth  work 

closely  on  these  \  1  ili— a  wtth  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agncttlttira.  the  Department  cf  tcM 
Interior,  and  other  parts  cf  the  Gcv«Timcnt. 
And  we  will  try  to  ad^it  each  i»o)eet  so 
that  tt  wtll  best  fit  the  eiuMOiate.  Oie  eorlml, 
arjd  the  rultxir^  needs  of  eerh  er-j---'  — 
a-d.  of  course,  so  that  tt  wUi  be  Ir.  '.e*-  .rg 
w.th  the  kind  c7f  help  which  the  gcve.-nmen: 
cJ  eeeh  country   nioet   wants. 

A  -«■»  •areess  aso.  Secretary  Aci-:.eson  sa.d. 
"Toe  peace  t---e  wTld  'nnts  Eiu.it  be  tree 
f:cm  w-iTt,  a  peace  tn  xMtrh  nr.zhhcrs  h'flp 
e_ch  other  and  -^rerher  truild  a  befer  li.>  '* 
We  can  oniT  achie've  the  p«?ace  the  wcr'.d 
»^j.nts  -hrcujrh  t'r-.e  exrherjre  cf  experie-.-e 
ai^d  Ideas  in  tmproviz:^  heal*-h,  Increasing 
literacy,  aid  heiz:in«  p*i?p>  deai  bette-  wtta 
t^.eii  own  eccnoniic  a.id  soc-uil  problems. 
The  Govern  nier.t  of  the  Ur..ted  S-ites. 
tnrough  the  7'  .-t-«  p-  c-ur.  is  committed 
to  such  a  r.-^e--.-r  It  15  part  of  our  ^-hrle 
new  pb**>"n  c:'  A~f:---\r.  'hi'-ki-e  m  f'^r- 
aign  pc.-c.  "»  .'.  ".".  e  '  , -,  »>=-  i  .'-I'  And  ex- 
paaMBg  pa.-tre.'shis  amc:2«  the  frie.nd.v  n»- 
Tl  TS  nf  uie  wor  d.  bu_^ciuig  i  better  Uie  a_nd 
thereby  streu^"..  :..- r^g  ourseives  sgaii^t  ihe 
encoUcs  of  L:-.t<l-^cz. 

Am  aMMObers  of  the  Pioneer  Women,  ycti 
bare  a  ratTjTil  '.r.te-"^  'n  the  special  prob- 
3?  Israel  That  '.i".-  country  has  many 
to  solve — pr-i.t.eni*  thit  wcuid  ter- 
rtfjr  tbt  faint  of  heart  and  the  weal  cf  v\:l 
Tou  and  I  know  tiiat  the  people  of  Isr:iel 
hive  tJie  heart,  tii«  wlJ..  and  the  bnu^ia  to 
meet  these  prcbiecis  head-on  and  to  Ldk 
them. 

Brrt  the  pecple  cf  Israel  ^e^  help.  They 
r-od  help  rrt  m.  tr.ag-r.itucle  wrtlcb  tills  G  v- 
t:n-tnc::t    hjfcS    net   yet   provided.     The   need 


for  that  help  cor'innes.  So  the  people  of 
Ine-  turn  t/>  yrra  as  free-th:n*:!nr  and  :'r<*e- 

r.'.  ,■■::.!■  .^..-r.^nraiis.  to  pro^li*  as  much  he'p 
t  v^"  can  th7"t:£h  yotir  vr:-;jrt.»ry  tfr.--^  tn 
s.-p^rt  pf'.cc  ar.d  progress  In  Irrsei.  Tt;»7 
1      s.  '.  ^  X-:  '.-  c;-..-'^  "'ur  *^^.^•  of  The  .*t»— - 

f.-;-nds    abr'.ri-1.     V,"n°a    ^  u    carry    •  n    7  '-r 

•  -■-"'   -e.  you  are  ex'er'i . -.  -  "'^  •-'^-•--n  -"f 

•  ^  Gc-vemmeat  cf  the  Ut.  ^f^^   ~-  •^-   —  ^ 

:  are  acting  In  the  finest  'r    1.         -    ,r.     -.e 

"  •^  '  sptrtt  of  the  American  peopie. 

v        the  hdc  of  all  cf  us.  aztd  aaaBt  of  aTl 

t-v-   -    ''  their  win  to aarvtve  and  prosper. 

I   e  Y*'  .   i  '3f  Israel  wfB  bring  to  fruitl"?r     n 

try.  a  rfeh  new  Utm,  a  piund  ctdttire  m  a 
prood  tradttkm.  and  a  migbty  bestkm  tn  tha 
f  ortreas  of  freedom  Ifay  these  people,  an* 
ail  of  WB.  ec^y  the  Weaahisi  which  aoaae 
friwB  the  npa  of  erery  aMn  f  nd  w»-m.^r.  ?.nd 
ctCd  Who  ^raais  yon  is  1ir»<>i  'S  -  -  — 
p : ace.  peace  to  the  peopia  c:  :  -  -  >^ceto 
the  wbcIclCddleXMt.paBce  t— ...  t  the 
w  trld.  pMt  and  lasHm  and  fuuiaiaJ  en  f ree- 
t-:m.  '.eace  to  all  acB  of  good  wQl.  Moslem 
a„d  Jew  and  ChetstlsA*  peaes  on  ea^i^. 


G:?e  t\t  CI  a  Brtak 


KCN.  1T:0MAS  J.  LANE 

III  THU  I'l^'-i-l.  C    I.Ij  ..iE.^El«T.'.T»''» E3 

Mcndcv   Dece-rnoer  i.  19iO 

Mr,  LANE.  !  tr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  ms  remarks.  I  wt^h  to  include 
Uie  foHowttif  cc;/.crtai  from  ih<?  DaiJy 
Evenics  V.fza   L-  rji,  Haas..  Dec.  2.  1*50 : 

ClVX    TKX    CI    A   BaXAK 

We've  learr.^c:  ;.-'*.  Anierican  casuai'ies  la 

Kc^**  i.-<  ■-..  -^^-,  '~^~  when  Ce^'^red 
a.  aii^jt  -.-r  •  ..  i_3»  of  our  forces  t.iere. 
E  .:  m^a;  l  _-  -r-i'^ze  that,  given  the  nuTiib^r 
Cf  oirr  troops  at  the  ruthreak  cf  wiir,  rherr  s 
T«ry  little  that  cc'ld  h»-e  be*n  c;<^r.e  at>.ur 
It.  In  other  words,  we  Just  didr.  t  ha  e 
enough  men  under  artns  at  a.E7  sta^e  to  -iro- 
Ttde  adcqtiate  relief  tat  United  States  lokOiitT* 
« -hung  at  the  frcu^t. 

Thii  iant  the  Paacs  to  go  azain  in.;c  the 
reaaoas  for  '.- -'  -i-ideqtLicy.  PrestiniAhlj  if 
we  BOt  Int:  a  n. \*cr  war  wtth  Rtiss.a  or 
a.  "hcdv  e'?'*  "»*  "i  have  more  aaiple  mac- 
p  >wer  f"r  rf^se-ve  u.=e 

Every  A:r.fT\.-^'.  cucht  -ertainly  to  hope, 
h  .  wever  tiia"  ■%r-er.  r«>s*-rve9  are  avaliabie 
t-.?7  4re  t:r  ■:  -t  i.".'.  ir^j'sr  ccccern  for 
t.t?  wctire  ai-d  elUcCv.vtaese  oi  the  indi- 
\  -'- .;-..:  h§i-ti.i-6  mjn  i.-«in.  li^  aJscwn  m  Wor*d 
V.  ar  n. 

In  the  tig  w.T  -he  United  S'atea  had 
«■  me  thine  Iiit»  !00  drT-.^-rr-s  In  't>einq.  Of 
t-=se  64  ;ai-  r,  -.^  -  ;  .1  Ir.  :.  .;^  yoti  may 
r  .t  iiare  realized  in-it  taap^aa  to  men  who 
c  .  the  ac'uai  tzhtm^.  consider  these  ^Ti."«s 
I.-jOi  AH  iTjstri— t.-r  a;  tne  Arraj  Comiii,ind 
a;.d  General  Staff  School  m  Fart  l^aveii- 
u  ^bh,  Kass. 

Bghteen  cf  tlie  atxtx-fcta-  ightlr;?  cm- 
eloea  had  greater  total  ewsnalti*^  tnan  they 
hdd  men  tn  the  b^lnnine  Fire  ruffered 
c'.siialtiss  cf  176  percent — ?hey  were  In  effect 
a-mcKt  wiped  ctit  twu»  ever. 

Tne  a_;urf^-?  i:.licate  that  on  the  averasre 
hiii  a  c^vwi  ;i.  i  s-.ren£tii  was  eooe  a:i«r 
60  d.i7s  cr  ccmhit.  G-ve  them  laO  days  In 
the  frcn:  lines  ar.d  they  were  d.wii  to  18 
percent.  .After  300  di^  r»<ir;y  a  year  only 
a  r-'t  -rf  eTc»-t^  lOC  «r:'d:er3  Ir.  tile  ortginAl  out- 
£-.  was   Still  flehung-. 
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In  es  to  100  days  up  front.  Infantry  regi- 
ments win  BufTer  total  caaualtles  equal  to 
their  ttartlng  strength. 

Sam  an  Army  report:  "Under  present 
policy  no  man  Is  removed  from  combat  un- 
til he  baa  become  worthies*.  The  InfanUy- 
man  considers  thU  a  bitter  Injustice." 

The  command  school  Instructor.  Lt.  Col. 
U.  P.  WUUwn*.  believes  combat  Infantrymen 
dtarrTT  frvqucnt  rest  periods.  He  says:  "Im- 
portant manpower  savings  can  be  achieved 
only  by  having  each  man  believe  that  an 
bonorabla  extended  period  of  relief  from 
combat  awatu  him.  The  rotation  of  in- 
dividuals from  the  front  Unc  to  leas  danger- 
ous duty  •  •  •  cffers  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  providing  relief." 

This  omcer  U  talking  leiMe.  We  all  know 
that  the  mud-caked,  watcr-Mwked  OI  U  the 
felMllbcjne  of  the  Army  If  his  welfare  In  the 
fl*M  la  not  made  •  prime  goal,  how  can  we 
expect  blm  to  do  a  consUtently  good  Job  of 
fighting  fur  tia  who  are  comfortably  lodged 
ftt  borne? 


Accept  Military  Help  of  Chineie  National 
Government  in  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr,  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speakf-r,  ^  am  not 
a  military  strategist  and  realize  we  have 
very  able  military  leaders  who  I  know 
are  giving  earnest  thought  to  the  .serious 
mihtary  condition  that  has  developed  in 
Korea  and  the  Far  East. 

Like  thousand.s  of  other  American  citl- 
Een.s.  I  have  given  thought  to  our  present 
serious  situation  in  Korea,  trying  to  rea- 
.son  out  what  changes  or  moves  we  might 
make  in  our  military  plans  in  the  Far 
Ea.st  to  relieve  the  very  desperate  situa- 
tion confronting  our  soldiers  in  Korea 
and  for  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

I  have  come  to  some  definite  conclu- 
sions which  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
Member  of  the  Consress  to  ofTer  to  this 
Ixxiy.  our  military  leaders,  and  the  State 
Department  I  believe  the  suggestions 
I  offer  to  relieve  our  military  sit  uation  in 
the  Far  East  add  up  to  just  soLind  com- 
mon-.st'n.se  reasoniiv.i  These  sviiiRestlons 
repre.sent  my  own  thouglus.  and  I  make 
them  for  whatever  value  they  may  have. 
Lf  any 

Mr  Speaker,  it  appears  that  our  mili- 
tary situation  has  reached  the  vpiy  criti- 
cal stage  in  the  Far  East  where  v,e 
should  change  our  war  plans  at  once  in 
that  area 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrp  ed  for  i\ 
new  m'litary  approach  and  that  an  ef- 
fective approach  is  available  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  Chinese  people,  for  over  a  half 
century,  have  ticen  the  friends,  and  later 
the  allies  of  the  American  people  The 
continuing  of  their  friendship  can  tie  a 
tremendous  a.vset  in  the  future,  and  vital 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  If  we  maks 
open  war  against  China,  we  will  lo.se  that 
a.sset.  If  we  win  such  a  war.  a  ter  years 
of  s;icnf\ce  and  struggle  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost,  the  population  Is  so  croat  and 
the  territory  so  e.xpan.sive.  we  .-ould  not 
afford  to  occupy  China  and  s^ive  leader- 
ship or  rehabilitation  to  the  people. 


The  Nationalist  Government,  when 
Korea  was  invaded,  offered  to  furn:sh 
35.000  of  her  best  Chinese  troops  and 
trained  fighters  now  on  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Our  military  leaders  should  consider 
the  shortage  of  American  troops  because 
of  the  more  serious  situation  which  has 
developed,  and  the  great  number  of 
American  lives  that  can  be  saved  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  Natloriali.st 
Government  to  throw  its  forces  into  the 
fight.  V/e  know  by  experience  we  can 
expect  very  little  help  from  other  coun- 
tries, members  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  offer  was  rejected  hjr  Ibe  United 
Suites  and  the  United  Nftttom  on  the 
t^»eory  that  It  would  invu?  an  all-out  war 
with  China  if  we  attack  Manchuria. 

Later  events  have  proved  that  position 
to  be  erroneous  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  over  200.000  Chlne^>e  Communists 
from  Manchuria  have  crojwed  the  border 
and  are  attacklnif  United  States  and 
United  Nations  forces  in  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion In  Korea. 

This  action  on  their  part  opens  the 
way  for  the  accep..ance  of  Chiang  K;ii- 
sheks  ofler  again  made  only  a  few  days 
aso  to  enter  the  war  with  all  of  his  avail- 
able resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  presents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  now  accept  the  help  of  Chian? 
Kai-shek  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
new  plan  of  military  action  which  I  sug- 
gest as  follows: 

Accept  at  once  all  of  the  available 
power  and  force  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  able 
to  deliver.  Let  him  cross  into  the  main- 
land of  China  in  full  force  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Chinese  people  to  join  with  him 
and  the  United  Nations,  to  increase  and 
consolidate  their  military  power  and  ef- 
fort in  organizing  a  force  to  move  north 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.  Such 
an  appeal  should  instill  a  revolutionary 
fighting  spirit  in  the  Chinese  people 
bringing  millions  of  them  to  his  support. 
When  Chiang  Kai-shek  moves  in  with 
his  military  force  we  should  assure  the 
Chinese  people  that  we  will  furnish  them 
with  all  the  food  that  is  necessary  and 
available,  placing  upon  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Chinese  people  the  obligation  to 
furnish  the  mUitary  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  the  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  most  need  and  desire 
Is  food  Given  the  assurance  of  food 
and  the  renewal  of  our  support  and 
friendship  the  Chinese  people  can  be  set 
upon  a  crusade  to  reestabli.sh  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  drive  out  the 
Communists,  a  revolution  that  would 
overthrow  the  Communist  control  and 
the  Communist  ideology  of  their  Gov- 
ernment 

We  should  a.ssure  the  people  that  when 
th.e  Communists  are  driven  out  and  the 
Chinese  Government  is  reestablished  we 
shall  continue  to  help  with  food  and 
fliumces  to  rehabilitate  a  Chinese  Gov- 
e;  nment  of  freedom  for  all  of  the  people. 
This  action  could  bring  about  a  com- 
plete revolution  now  tjefore  it  is  too  late, 
of  the  Chinese  people  against  northern 
communism  and  would  doubtless  causa 
thousands  of  Chinese  Communists  to 
desert  who  are  fighting  today  t>ecaus« 
they  were  promised  land  and  food  whicti 
tliey  have  failed  to  receive 

This,  in  my  judgment.  olTors  ar.  opix->r- 
tunity  to  reijam  freedom  for  400  000.000 


people  and  a  stanch  ally  In  the    ^ 

who  was  sold  into  communism  Uuwifh 
a  .series  of  blunders  of  the  executive  de- 
partment throughout  the  past  few  years. 

Such  a  plan  if  adopted  and  succes.ful 
would  free  China  of  communism  with- 
out the  loss  of  the  Uves  of  any  American 
soldiers.  It  would  permit  us  to  use  our 
present  forces  in  Korea,  holding  the  line 
there  It  would  compel  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  to  fight  a  war 
en  two  fronts  that  should  speU  certain 
defeat. 

With  this  diversion,  causing  them  to 
fl :;ht  a  war  on  two  fronts  It  wouki  per- 
mit us  to  limit  our  miliury  eoaunlt- 
ments  in  the  Par  East,  and  to  furnUh 
much  greater  military  power  for  Western 
Europe  so  much  needed,  where  we  eoold 
threaten  the  very  heart  of  RuMlan  im- 
perlaliMD.  8ucb  action  now  would  In- 
ereM0  tht  morAk  of  Western  European 
nati04U. 

Millions  of  Chinese  people  who  have 
always  l)ecn  our  friends  are  hungry  and 
starving.  By  giving  a  southern  Chinese 
army  some  military  equipment,  food  for 
their  soldiers  and  the  Chinese  people. 
such  action  should  stimulate  ."  mihtary 
revolution  that  would  sweep  the  Chinese 
menace  out  of  all  of  Chma  We  have 
vast  stores  of  surplus  food.  Food  w  ill  go 
far  toward  helping  win  such  a  wax 
against  communism. 

I  believe  it  would  save  us  billions  of 
dollars  and  countless  lives  of  American 
soldiers  if  we  adept  such  a  plan  rather 
than  contmue  to  follow  the  present  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  which  can 
bf  nkrupt  our  Government  financially 
and  never  achieve  the  uctory  sought. 

The  administration  plan  to  date  has 
failed  miserable'.  It  has  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  our  European  allies,  threatens 
to  wreck  the  United  Nations,  has  brought 
fear  and  gloom  to  the  American  ijeople. 
and  to  the  freedom-lovmg  people  of  the 
world. 

This  plan.  I  t)eUeve.  will  give  us  the 
relief  we  need,  will  recover  the  prestige 
we  have  lost,  and  will  make  it  possible 
us  to  draw  a  much  greater  force  and 
power  into  the  redevelopment  of  a  strong 
military  force  in  Western  Europe,  so 
much  desired  now  by  the  free  govern- 
ments of  Western  Europe  and  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world 

It  could  reheve  the  Indochina  situa- 
tion, releasing  for  action  on  the  European 
western  front  large  numbers  of  French 
soldiers  now  tied  down  m  the  Indochina 
area. 


Economic  Deve'cpment  of  Underderel- 
oped  Countries:  Report  of  the  Ecoaomic 
and  Social  Council 


EIXTENSION  OF  RI:M.\RKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 


CT    \'-  \?\M  \ 


IN  THE  SKNATE  OF    THE   I  SI  I  ED  ST.\TES 

Tuesday.  December  5  (legislative  dat  of 
Uonday.  Novrmber  17),  t9S$ 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Stat^^s  In  th« 
United  Nations  Assembly,  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  .Alatwma  I  Mr. 


SP».»iaf«??]  made  en  address  in  Comnait- 
tre  No  2  en  the  Eccncmx  Devclcpinent 
of  Underdeveloped  Countries:  Report  of 
tbe  Kaooomic  and  Soc:aI  Council,  ca  Oc- 
tober 19. 1850.  I  aik  unar-unous  con.scnt 
that  th*  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rzcoco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RrcoEO.  as  fellows: 

Mr.  Prestetent.  before  enterinc  upon  Ui« 
dlKUfsktn  d  ib»  probUm  o<  iinanelnt  mo- 
noaaie  deTAiopoMot,  I  wiab  to  say  a  word 
oaoeemicc  t2M  aeeomplUameat  cX  the  Bco- 
aatf  Bodal  Couttcil  at  lu  elrrentb 
la  Oaarva.  I  ata  aure  that  it  u  un- 
for  B*  to  r*lt«f»u  wbat  hm  b»«a 
•tatad    bjr    nptmtutMUtm   vi    Um    UDitad 

17.  Uiat  mf 

Social  f-^itftt  as  Um  htttc  laitraaMBi  for 
brtaflnc  into  bclaf  tiuoucbottt  th*  world 
tbOM  oundttiooa  cA  biunaa  w»U-b*ln(  tAat 
ar«  amntfi  to  tb*  malntenaiMe  oX  paraa- 
ocat  p—cw  I  think  tiiat  ib»  acuvt  part 
plajad  by  our  dalacatkn  at  Genera  prorldea 
■uactent  •ndeaoe  oC  our  deep  Interest  la 
aad  ooacarn  for  the  af aln  of  the  laonntnki 
and  Sodal  CouaclL  Furtlier  evldestoa  of  tb« 
faitlt  and  oonfUVmce  that  my  Oovemment 
hjks  In  tlie  EcoDomle  and  Social  Council  Is  to 
be  fouxMl  In  tb«  retnarkk  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  at  ttw  opening  of  tbe  plenary  ol 
tbe  assembly,  particularly  in  bis  reoommcn- 
datton  that  the  task  of  developtng  a  program 
for  tbe  rehahilttatlaii  of  Korea  sbcold  ba 
given  :o  the  Economic  and  Social  Covncfl. 

During  the  closing  days  at  tbe  last  tewloa 
cur  permanent  rcpresentatlTe  to  the  Eco- 
noailc  and  Social  CouncJ  stated  that  In  the 
years  to  ccroe  that  malrm  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  historic  event.  Tbe  results  oL  its 
work  tn  tbe  fields  ot  economic  dereksiBnent 
and  toll  employment  may  prove  tc  t3c  the 
beginning  <A  a  new  era  In  human  l>*'J.•z^  a£.d 


In  referring  to  tbe  vork  of  tbe  K»»iacile 
and  Social  Council.  Xlr.  Chalmtfan.  I  vUh 
also  to  pay  trttnite  to  tbe  leadership  cf  its 
president.  Ambassador  Santa  Cms.  wbosa 
sklllfal  guidance  aad  patient  undentendlng 
ptayvd  so  great  a  part  In  maktng  tbe  teath 
and  rirretith  sealaBS  sucb  a  niccesB. 

I  mention  tbeaa  things  bere  at  tbls  time 
because  try  delegaticm  has  net  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  tsipcee  upon  tbe  time  cf  tbe  Jdnt 
aeastoxa  of  comatttees  3  and  S  by  oom- 
neottcff  en  tbe  underlying  work  cf  tbe 
■eaoaoBtc  and  Social  Ooundl.  Tbe  United 
States  delecatkn  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  le&olutlep  crcattag  the  ad  hoe  com- 
Blttee  to  stXRly  the  work  of  the  ccimclT. 
When  this  body  has  the  results  of  the  wcrk 
0*  the  ad  hoc  commirtr?  beTore  It.  ■we  prj- 
poee  to  dlsraas  tn  detail  the  problem  cf 
■COeoCk  wcrk  and  orfaattatloci. 

Mr.  Pieeldeat.  the  ttna  now  being  cocaki- 
errd  t>y  this  eonaatttce  ts.  la  the  cptnWm 
of  my  OorermBent.  caaeatSal  to  the  attaln- 
mctit  ctf  the  fuadazBeatal  pm  poses  of  ths 
Uu.:ed  Nations  Charter.  BbMS  the  driega- 
tion  of  Poland  hsks  attenpted  to  tnlileart  this 
f  niamliri  i  with  rreard  to  the  attttwds  of  tcy 
to  this  qusstkm  af  scieaonile 
X  tittak  It  ■amwiry  to  quote 
a  few  basic  |-*ir-r>««  trasa  the  sptsch  of 
President  Traann  which  first  proposed  ths 
famous  potat  «  provram.  This  Is  the 
BwmUtuted  oos  of  VOm 
directives  wader  w^iich  my  Govern- 
zaent  has  opcrsfted  vrer  the  oast  %  years  m 
lu  eSurU  to  speed  and  faci3tate  the  eco- 
It   or   the 


"Our  aim  abfOiQld  bs  to  balp  tbe  free  peo- 
ples of  ths  world,  through  tbeu  own  vBanM, 
to  produce  mors  food.  BMr*  etnthlag, 
aaaterials  for  hooihai 
power  to  lighten  their 

"We  Innte  other  countries  to  pool  their 
I  tw  tht«  iiniftHrttkiTHj 


'.P^-S 


nrate 
-s  a.-d  caa 


Thrtr  c-intributions  will  be  warmly  we'.--  ~nn^. 
TTiis  Bhou'.d  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  all  nations  work  tocether  thr curb  the 
t;nlted  Nation*  and  its  spe<rialLze>l  ag<?nries 
wherever  practicable.  I",  must  be  a  w^rld- 
wice  eJort  for  the  achieven:ent  o'  pta^x, 
plrr.tv.  end  freedom 

■W.th  the  cooperation  of  bu 
capital,  a^. culture,  and  lab-  r 
try    this   proeram   can   erea'.lv 
Industrial  activity  In  other  n.i 
raiae  subrtanttally  their  standards  r.1  liv:ns. 

"Sew  eccnomic  developments  must  be  de- 
rUed  and  eontrollsd  to  benefit  tbe  peoples 
of  the  arsss  In  which  they  are  sstabhshcd. 
Ousrsattss  to  tbe  inTeetcr  most  bs 
by  iruaraatlss  la  the  Interest  of 
whose 

Ih.ene 

ei<n  pror.i — baa  no  pUee  ta 

we  ennssge   u  a  program  of 

based  CO  ths  eoneepts  of  dsaocrstic  fair 

deallnc  ~ 

I  thn.k.  Mr  Pre«;dent.  that  there  U  no 
need  for  me  to  say  BMre.  This  ts  the  policy 
of  my  OowerBaMBt. 

I  would  tUce.  Mr  PreskleBt.  to 
myself  to  the  getkcral  topic  of  ecoaomic  de> 
vstapBtBt.  aad  to  reserve  the  right  to  com- 
raant  oa  the  speeUle  resolutions  which  ha7« 
been  introduced  when  you  snintt  them  to 
this  committee  for  speclflc  disrtisBlon. 

Tbe  problem  of  economic  developcnent  has 
been   at   tbe   forefront    if    -.•..-    di 
and  debate*  In   KCOSOC   a:  -■  r.ls 

mittcc  from  tbe  begir.:  .-.  f  -.-  -\lstence. 
Those  who  bs\ye  bee  .  i'  -t:  *  •-^ese  de- 
bsSos  are  cognizant  cf  the  ir'  ^-  r.Tort  and 
the  gre^it  &:ricunt  of  tinve  th.*^  has  bece 
devoted  to  arrinn^  at  a  commoa  agrs»  iim  at 
on  tbe  basic  elements  of  this  fmada^aatal 
problem.  The  principles  that  sfaoOM  gtdds 
oar  acttrlty  tn  this  field  wert  dstclopsd  it 

BDoaomSe  Development  and  of  the  Boo- 
ixmtle  sad  ttaployment  CommlsBiaa.  Thefr 
aehlessamnfes  were  followed  by  the  action  of 
tbe  third  session  of  the  Assembly  providing 
tor  a  limited  technical  aaslstaBoe — an  action 
Which  was  later  ampIUi«d  try  the  expanded 
pro^raai  of  technical  assistance  which  cams 
mto  eilstmre  leas  than  S  months  sgo. 
It  Is  grattfytag  to  my  <il«gattoo  to  note 

bad  tbe  apjausal  not  only  of  so  amay  of  tbe 
member  states  of  ths  VaMed  Katkms 
also  of  eight  aooaieadwr  states.  aU  of 
have  uadertakea  to  bear  a  diare  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  osi  the  program  It  Is  also  grstl- 
f ying  that  sa  eounUlm  have  eoBtrfboted  to 
tblB   slgatacmit    and    coostmettvs    Hatted 

worthy  of  cnqAaifs  Is  tts  kvye  moabv  o( 

requests  for  tsrtmVral  ssrirtanee  that  bava 

been   received   Ijy   the 

Ecard.     To  date,  more  than  40  such  leqoejta 

hare  been  recelTed.     They  Tury  an  the  way 

fnaa  isquests  for  in  iIiIbims  for  tbs 

of  Isprosy   a:id  fcr 

tare  sad  opsrattons  of  local 

to  itiqiKsts  for  adrlce  by  a  nstfcmsl 

mcatbaakftr 

raent.    Thcee  are  seldsacss  of 

tion  by  thoee  cowalitas  ssektai 

the  part  that  ths 
can   play   tai 


resolution  was  bul!t  cm  foundations  that 
represent  months  cf  work  on  the  part  of 
many  excee^Hr-^ly  able  pcremment  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  of  independent  experts 
In  the  P.eld  cf  financing  econ'Oinic  develop- 
ment. It  18  the  most  comprehensive  sp- 
j..-oach  to  the  nrob'.em  that  has  ever  been 
formulated.  The  Imp'ortance  cf  Its  recom- 
mendationi  justifies  our  reviewing  them  at 
this  point. 

First,  tbe  resolution  emphasise*  the  deslr- 
abtiity  of  forming  development  banks,  wttb 
the  psrttdpstlOD  of  domestic  banks  and  local 
IndWtrtel  eotcrprtses.  as  tnstrumenu  fjr  st- 
liactlag  aad  t**"'"**"'*g  foretsn  inve?'.m<-nt 
tato  ssssattal  prajscta.  It  is  well  t.  r  t« 
thst  several  so^  bMKMMloes  are  nov  in  tne 
process  of  forOMfdOtt  tal  eoantrie*  that  have 
been  la  Defotlattoo  with  tbe  Int^na' tonal 
Baak. 

la  pisosd  oa  t'^^  ne^d  ^fit 
onadltloBs  to  sneo«r*4r'  '"feirn 
private  oapltal  to  tsk»  part  tn  de«ir-4h  • 
devetopaieBtal  uadsrtaklags.  either  by  <\\r*'  t 
mvcstoient  or  bf  tavteOBsnt  \n  K<jnd»  <>f 
nts  or  of  private  or  pufcUc  rot^y 
Af  a  stipplMMCtary  measure  tn  the 
the  issulutloa  rseominends 
that  ths  Btore  ill  islutisd  muiililwi  seek  ' } 
eaOBWage  their  aatloBals  to  invert  their  pri- 
vate esplt&l  in  coantitM  seeking  tc  accelerate 
their  <conr)mj.c  developn>ent. 

Third,  in  order  to  lacTcase  the  lending 
power  of  tbe  Interaatianal  Bank  and  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  dMfeoltiee  created  by 
exchange  shortages,  the  resotatlon  Fll^ee*tJS 
that  BKirs  of  the  developed  emBit.''ies  pem:it 
the  InteraaManal  Bank  to  me  mcrr^.ne, 
amounts  cf  their  la-peraat  subsTrtTtiT.s 
sjad  place  the  bank's  bonds  oa  their  financial 


strtvtaf 


and  la 

itrtas  are  so  actively 
of  the 
daring  Its 
foraaativs  period  is  a  source  of  tremendous 
satltfaction  to  my  Goremmen- 

The  resolution  oi  SC06OC  now  telcre  oa 
Is  in  a  sense  a  distillation  as  well  a.5  an 
ampiiacv-'icr.  cf  the  wcrk  of  the  fourth  ses- 
sion c:  t-e  tubc.mmisBion  on  Bconcmic  De^ 
\elOw  :::?;■.:.  ;er'  -r:  p".j.5ts  :t  '.'r.^  exr^erts  re- 
port .  ::  rui;  en:-::  rinect.  ftuc.es  pr^rared  ty 
a  er>-up  j.  e->:7-»?r-s  .;:nTe::e<i  ty  the  Sr  re.-iry- 
Generj.1.  aiic:  tl::e  '  urth  se-=s:-i:  c.  '.-e  E.jc- 
noouc  and  En:p::7:::e::i:   C.r::"t-ss'-:i.     The 


tt  iceoBUB^xla  that  the  mere  de- 
nputiiia   ptogitsslveiy   extend    the 
prtBCQilC  Of  QBtM  kOdlBf  Of  I 
eoBttoBed  or  gaaraateed  f crelgh 

Rfth,  tfa«  icsututhm  saaphsatem  tbe  tn- 
d!Tcet  effects  of  uoa  salf-lli|iditetlin  projects 
such  ss  transport.  coniBHiiih.  allnws.  buuaiug. 
and  pnMie  health  tipoo  aathwaal  jroductifllj 
and  national  Inccsne.  Tbe  record  of  tbe 
elevsntb  sesatori  of  ECOOOC  Is  replete  with 
to  so-called  economic  and  social 
projects  which  are  iww.ru  Is!  to  a 
ccordinated  development  program  aad  to 
tbe  need  for  tntemational  £aaaebiif  for  HMb 
projects. 

As  I  have  listened  tc  the  debate  In  this 
eosamlttee.  I  have  been  eopsclous  of  a 
to  overtcok  the  fact  that  lendlag 
havebeca  giviag 
part< 
pofe^ta  most  pt»j  in  e<.yin[rwBlc  ( 
I  need  aterriy  cite  tbe  esse  of  ths  Vattcd 
Stetas  Biport^taqiort  Baak  which  has  for 

loans  for  highway 
UiigatioD.  low -cost  housing. 
and  staaflar  types  of  proifscts.  ABd.lstWBaot 
f crgst  that  the  latetMHoasi  BsaA  has  also 
for  biigoUaa,  ftood  coatrol,  aad 
types  of  ptoJeUs.     It 

_  a(hcr  types  of  : 

_  projseta,  soA  as  roatfi 
dMald  coBtrfbote  greatly  to  tbe  produettvtty 
flf  ths  hwtuwsi. 
******  sir    I  devdopaieat 
to  Um  aesd  for 

not  rrtated  to  the  eoBstrrrc- 
tkm  of  the  paojset  ttaeO.  bsesam  of  ^ 
of   labor  tram  aailudtma  to 


to  tbe  foreijrr;  costs  of  1 
rectiired  by  the  project 
Ing  to  Bote  that  ths 
ttsHrth 
at 


Bis 

Bank    la 

this  matter 
of  a  mere 

in    the 


future. 
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Seventh,  particular  emphasU  U  placed  In 
tht  waolullon  on  the  Importance  of  coun- 
trlM  aeeklng  to  accelerate  their  economic  de- 
TClopment  to  formulate  Integrated  cevelop- 
ment  program*  and  prepare  them  U>t  pres- 
entation to  the  International  Bank  In  a 
manner  which  will  facilitate  the  bar.ka  op- 
erations. It  l«  In  thla  connection  t!iat  the 
technical  aaalstance  program  should  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  many  countries.  It  should 
be  of  particular  aid  In  preparing  projects  for 
Bubmlsslon  to  the  International  Bank  which 
will  conuln  the  basic  economic  and  techni- 
cal data  thai  are  essential  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  feasibility  and  to  the  Jiastlflca- 
tlon  of  their  financing. 

To  avoid  waste,  etc.,  may  I.  In  pasfilng.  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  tralnlni;  course 
In  the  economic  appraisal  of  development 
projects  is  under  way.  at  thU  very  moment. 
at  Lahore.  Pakistan.  This  course,  stlended 
by  some  50  Government  offlclals.  is  a  techni- 
cal aaalstance  project.  It  Is  being  sf>onsored 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or(?anl- 
Bitlon,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  The  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
Is  a  part  of  this  venture.  The  purpose  of 
this  technical  assistance  project  Is  to  train 
the  offlclals  of  the  countries  In  thl;  region, 
both  members  of  the  PAO  and  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  some  14  in  number,  as  well  as  the  offl- 
cUla  of  non-self-governing  territories  to  pre- 
pare development  projects  and  appraUe  their 
economic  feasibility,  so  that  they  will  be  In 
a  more  suitable  form  for  corxslderntlon  by 
governmental  and  International  financing 
Institutions. 

Klghth.  the  ECOSOC  resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  organizations  furnishing 
credits  for  economic  development  g:lve  con- 
sideration to  means  whereby  the  funds  they 
loan  can  be  used  to  carry  cut  Integrated 
programs,  that  Is.  coordinated  development 
projects  In  different  branches  of  the  bor- 
rowers economy. 

Ninth.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Interest 
and  amortization  terms  of  development 
loan*  made  by  governmental  and  Inter-gov- 
ernmental  Institutions  should  l>e  at  rates 
which  will  place  the  smallest  feasible  burden 
on  the  foreign  exchange  available  to  coun- 
tries seeking  such  loans,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  these  liutltutlons  as  self- 
supporting  entitles. 

ThMe  are  the  highlights  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us.  I  have  reviewed  them. 
brtafly.  because  they  cover  virtually  every 
aapect  of  the  pri>blem  of  financing  which 
baa  in  the  past  been  the  concern  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  In  the  discussions  on 
economic  development.  (They  recognize 
the  important  part  that  private  Investment 
has  to  play  In  this  field  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  governmenta  seeking  foreign  Invest- 
ment to  establish  conditions  for  encouragln; 
such  private  Investment  They  aUo  point 
to  the  part  that  the  more  developed  totintrles 
can  play  In  stimulating  private  capital  to 
go  Into  the  areas  that  require  cconomlo 
development  1 

I  need  not  reemphaslze  the  lmix)rtance 
that  the  Government  of  the  Unltel  States 
attaches  to  the  place  that  private  Unestment 
should  and  can  play  m  economic  develop- 
ment. (My  Government  has  recommended  to 
our  Congress  legislation  which,  through  ad- 
JustmenU  In  our  tax  structure,  should  stim- 
ulate our  private  Investors  to  Inves:  greater 
sums  abroad  There  U  also  recc^mmended 
legislation  whU-h  will  provide  mach  nery  for 
Insurin*?.  up  ti>  rertain  Unut.i.  the  <onvertl- 
bllity  Into  dulhirs.  of  eitriungs  whlc.l  cannot 
be  repatnaifil  b«v  au-se  o(  furelfu  exchange 
shorta^'e.s  i  C\Mi-sul«"rrttion  U  also  being 
given  to  using  this  same  machlnerf  fur  In- 


suring Investora  against  certain  other  non- 
buslncsa  risk*  aa  niay  be  attendant  upon  In- 
vestment abroad.  My  government  Is  alao 
particularly  Interested  In  bringing  about  ar- 
rangements through  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce  ar.d  economic  development, 
which  will  encourage  and  expedite  a  greater 
flow  of  American  private  capital  Into  coun- 
tries seeking  to  accelerate  their  economic 
development,  either  by  way  of  direct  Invest- 
ment or  by  way  of  Investment  In  the  secur- 
ities of  governments  or  In  securities  of  pri- 
vate and  public  corporatlor^. 

Despite  the  recent  hesitation  on  the  part 
cf  private  investors  to  send  their  capital 
abroad  we  should  not  fall  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  large  sums  are  still  available  for 
Investment  In  areas  where  conditions  are 
conducive  to  private  participation.  One 
need  only  look  across  the  border  to  Canada 
where  very  significant  amounts  of  private 
long-term  Investment  have  been  flowing  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Private  American  capital 
to  the  extent  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  bllUon 
dollars  has  Ijeen  committed  within  recent 
months  to  a  single  project. 

My  delegation  was  particularly  Impressed 
by  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  dele- 
gates from  Mexico  and  Colombia  in  which 
they  depleted  the  progress  that  their  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  make  by  mobilizing 
their  own  domestic  resources.  The  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  delegate  of  Mexico  to  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  for 
an  investigation  Into  the  factors  Infiuenclng 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  capital  should, 
la  our  opinion,  receive  careful  consideration. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  war  In  Korea  on  the  Inter- 
national Investment  picture. 

It  Is  poaslb'.e  that  the  long-range  effect  of 
'.he  Korean  War  will  be  beneficial  to  the  In- 
ternational flow  of  private  capital.  As  time 
goes  on  Investors  are  bound  to  realize  that 
the  United  Nations— united  and  strong  na- 
tions with  a  win  for  peace — have  become  a 
very  powerful  Influence  for  political  stability 
and  economic  growth.  (This  new  Influence. 
we  believe,  will  Ijecome  a  part  of  the  working 
consciousness  of  private  businessmen,  trad- 
ers, and  investors.  It  Is  only  now  beginning 
to  operate.     Its  full  force  is  yet  to  come.) 

AH  of  this  does  not  mean.  Mr.  President. 
that  there  Is  not  also  a  com(>elllng  need  for 
governmental  lending  for  economic  develop- 
ment purp>06es.  My  Government  In  the 
course  of  the  past  5  years  has  made  a\'ailable 
over  t28.000.000.000  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  to  individual  countries.  It  has  paid 
In  $635,000,000  of  Its  subscription  to  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  and  has  made  Itself  liable 
up  to  »3. 175.000. 000.  It  has  contributed  $74.- 
000.000  to  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  $30,000,000  to  the  United 
Nation  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees,  and  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlta  Agency  m 
the  Middle  East,  and  $337,000,000  to  IRQ. 
No  government  which  has  such  a  record  as 
this  can  t>e  looked  up<.in  as  not  appreciating 
the  need  for  Government  financing  of  the 
needs  and  the  economic  development  of 
other  people*. 

The  United  States  delegation  places  great 
weight  on  the  constructive  suggestions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  concerning 
governmental  and  Intergovernmental  lend- 
ing Institutions  Because  of  their  Importance 
It  might  be  well  to  review  the  status  of  such 
Institutions,  as  of  this  moment. 

Since  July  1.  1945.  the  United  States  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  made  loans  t^^r  eco- 
nomic development  In  excess  of  $1.000.0(X).- 
000  More  than  70  percent  of  this  amount 
has  been  for  development  loans  to  Latin- 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  These 
loazis  were  for  development  projects  such  as 
the  generatUm  and  distribution  of  electric 
power,  agricultural  activities,  the  producitou 


of  metals  and  mineral*.  bigb^»»y 
tlon.  flood  control,  and  other  cleval 
work.  During  the  past  3  montts,  some  $212.- 
000  000  were  loaned  to  varlout  countries  in 
these  same  areas.  A  slgnlflca  it  number  of 
these  loans  have  been  based  oi.  the  recogni- 
tion 0*  tbe  need  for  general  economic  de- 
velopment as  envisaged  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Cour  cil.  In  other 
words,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  extended 
lines  of  credit  to  borrowing  (ountrles.  and 
has  thereby  provided  a  firm  basis  far  the  co- 
ordinated planning  of  their  economic  de- 
velopment. 

As  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  are  repaid,  the  lunds  received 
can  be  reloaned.  thua  aiMaau  Icily  provid- 
ing the  bank  with  addttknal  ending  power 
for  suitable  additional  development  proj- 
ects. However,  the  rate  at  whl  :h  the  present 
resources  of  the  Export-Imp  art  Bank  are 
now  being  committed  Indicates  the  need  for 
Increasing  its  resources.  It  is  therefore  the 
intention  of  my  Government  o  seek  an  In- 
crease in  the  lending  author. ty  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
viewed  with  considerable  favor  the  current 
trend  In  the  activities  of  the  International 
Bank.  The  outstanding  loam  of  the  bank. 
as  of  this  date,  amount  to  aluost  a  billion 
dollars — $972,000,000.  to  be  etaa.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  ''.0  pen  en t  represents 
loans  to  countries  that  are  sei  iously  in  need 
of  economic  development.  .\lmoet  alt  of 
these  development  loans  wen-  made  within 
the  past  2  years. 

The  increasing  concentraticn  bv  the  bank 
on  econowilc  development  ha .  t>een  accom- 
panied by  a  heightened  aw.  reness  en  its 
part  of  Its  responsibility  to  go  out  to  Its 
members  and  to  assist  them  in  assessing  their 
needs  and  possibilities.  Thus  the  bank  has 
developed  a  pattern  of  consult  ttion  and  mis- 
sion, of  technical  assistance  in  short,  that 
should  measurably  increase  bcth  the  volume 
of  Its  development  loans  and  rtrectiveness  of 
the  part  It  pla>-8  In  the  ecoromic  develop- 
ment of  its  members. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  Its  activities, 
the  bank  has  had  the  authoncy  to  loan  out 
the  entire  paid-in  capital  shan*  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Moreover,  the  United 
States'  contribution  to  the  Ijark's  capital  can 
l>e  used  without  any  restrictlun  as  to  where 
It  Is  to  be  spent.  To  aid  th;  bank  in  the 
floutlon  of  its  securities  the  United  States 
Ctuigreas  has  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing National  banks  and  State  banks,  wblcb 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
to  deal  in  and  underwrite  obUgatlons  of 
tbe  bank.  As  a  result  of  this  leglslatioa  the 
market  for  the  bank's  obligations  in  tbe 
United  States  has  been  grea:ly  broadened. 
The  bank  has  borrowed  from  American  In- 
vestors the  amounts  that  it  has  felt  that  it 
could  lend  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  wUl 
be  able  to  borrow  on  very  f ;  vorable  terms 
such  additional  sums  as  It  ms\  reasonably  be 
expected  to  require  for  lendinj  purposes  for 
a  considerable  period  ahead. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  amount 
the  bank  can  still  borrow  in  tfce  private  mar- 
ket, against  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States 
subacrlption.  Is  approximately  $2,350,000,000. 
To  this  amount  should  be  ad<led  such  sums 
as  are  t>eU>g  made  available  tc  1'  in  tbe  cur- 
renci  i  ot  other  countries.  It  is  with  satis- 
faction that  we  note  tb*  If  ussliig  amounts 
of  tbe  18  percent  contrlbotlo&s  that  have 
become  available  to  tbe  bank  curing  the  past 
year.  It  Is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
bank  bas  been  assured  of  inci  eased  loanable 
rssouross  through  the  use  of  additional  It 
psresnt  subscriptions  In  tbe  future,  and  to 
hear  that  Prance  bas  now  made  possible  the 
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In  tbe  French  capi- 
tal Bsrket. 

ity  Goremment  has  looked  with  particular 
approval  apoo  tbe  broadening  scope  of  the 
|y^T»«  made  by  the  Intematk»al  Bank.  The 
recent  road  loan  to  Etblopla  Is  fresh  evi- 
dence  of  the  bank's  rseogalUon  of  under- 
-  which  thct:gh  net  seir-Uquldatmg, 
i  a  contribution  to  prodtictivity  and 

to  liirriMifl  national  Income.  The  purpose 
of  tht  loan  Is  to  imprc-  e  the  highways  of 
BUllaiiia.  Not  only  will  Improved  reads 
facRltate  Internal  and  external  trade  by 
expedltiag  dellvsrtes  and  cutting  down  the 
pz^nt  IwinilsUilf  high  transportaUoQ 
ccMa.  toot,  as  ttm  bank  has  pointed  out. 
tj  ■w*'<"g  gorvemraent  servtoe  more  casUy 
aeeMCible  to  cutlying  cotnimiBlttet.  theas 
improvements  should  also  be  conducive  to 
brtoftng  improvemenu  in  health,  education, 
and  governmental  administration. 

atmilarly.  the  lean  to  the  new  Ethiopian 
DBfrtepment  Bank  evidences  the  interest  of 
the  tank  in  aiding  general  eawwintr  de- 
velopment. This  loan  vrlll  snake  avsOlsMe  to 
Ethiopia  the  forslgB  iirliaiiji  -nscsssary  for 
tbe  purchase  ot  Unportsd  agilcultiual  and 
Industrial  equipment  It  will  provide  capital 
to  finance  the  replacement  of  obsolete  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional equlpoaent  needed  to  bring  existing 
plants  to  higher  levels  c€  efficiency. 

In  effect,  tbe  International  Bank  Is  pro- 
Tfcimg  a  general  line  of  credit  to  the  Ethi- 
cpUn  Development  Bank.  Tbs  capital  stock 
will  be  sutjscnbed  tjy  the  BtblopUn  Govern- 
ment in  local  currency  The  credit  extended 
by  the  Intsmatlonal  Bank  will  permit  the 
tti.a»»rt»iy  or  SMBy  private  projects,  any  one 
of  which  in  itaelf  might  be  too  small  to  war- 
rant bringing  before  the  :ank  as  aa  ln<ttvld- 
tzal  project.  By  tbe  same  token  tbe  arrang-;- 
ment  eliminates  the  need  for  a  separate 
government  guaranty  for  each  pro)ect  to 
be  financed.  Althotwh  small,  this  under- 
f  >*i*g  bv  the  tank  se'.s  a  pattern  which,  on 
•  wider  basis,  should  both  encourage  the 
participation  <rf  local  capital,  and  provide 
lar^  aviouats  oC  foreign  capital  foe  a  wide 
variety  of  tuulertaklngB  In  senrtng  general 
developmental   needs. 

This  experimentation  by  tbe  bank  with 
new  techniques,  tbe  wide  geographic  dtetrt- 
buticn  cf  its  loans,  tbe  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  its  tsOatml  asalBtaDee  activttiee. 
the  broader  scope  of  the  pro}ecU  it  finances, 
the  promise  of  greater  flexibility  with  regard 
to  financing  local  currency  costs,  src  all 
factors  which  should  expedtte  and  increase 
•cooomlc  development.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
tbe  United  States  delegation  that  as  the 
>>ank^  becomcB  more  familiar  with  the  needs 
acd  capadUes  of  iU  members,  tbe  tempo 
cf  its  operatloas  will  Irurii— i  and  the  banks 
iswHTT**  vtB  hs  espeditlously  devoted  to 
ttee  llnanrtng  at  as  many  devdopment 
projects  as  can  be  eccnooycally  and  effi- 
ciently undertaken  by  borrowing  countries. 
The  Ecoooaale  and  Social  Council  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  illlir  nit  las  faced  by 
certain  bormweis  in  servlielat  tmtlW^  loans. 
CQsmqvently.  It  undertook  to  further  tbe 
coUectlon  of  the  Informauon  nssdsd  to 
laeasure  tbe  capacity  ot  uuuntrtss  ssstlng 
accelerated  econotnlc  development  to  service 
the  required  Investment  ot  forelfn  capitaL 
jt  fc-».  racommakted  that  tbe  International 
liBBstary  PMBd  collect  and  analyst  tbe  data 
Kbowing  tiks  pto|nrtlon  of  forslgB 
receiptt   that   ar«   now    beinc    -*" 

servicing  foreign  tnvwtOMBt.   as 

with  the  experience  of  Bsore  developed  coim- 
trftss  In  the  earlier  stages  at  their  develop- 
It  bas  abo  recommended  that  tha 
look  Into  the  <|uestiaa  of  artminlstra- 
that  can  bs  OMd  to  provlds 
audb  tnvcstmsBt  te  ttanss  of 
strti^ency.     This  anaiysis  by  the 
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Fund  will  throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
countries  in  need  of  foreign  funds  for  de- 
velopment can  carry  the  burden  of  servicm? 
such  Investment  from  abroad.  It  sh:uld 
brtng  Into  focus  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  of  foreign  financing  can  be  met  by 
existing  institutions  and  by  current  methods 
of  financing.  It  should  enable  us  realistic- 
ally to  asssm  those  aspects  of  the  proMem 
of  foreign  thWBCtng  which  have  been  stressed 
before  this  eonmittee  by  the  distinguished 
representatives  cf  Pakistan,  the  United  King- 
dom. Australia  and  other  countries. 

My  delegation  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  projects  that  require  financ- 
ing which  cannot  be  provided  for  under 
present  circumstances.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  many  stimulating  Ideas  and  sugsertkns 
that  have  been  presented  by  tbe  dlsttn- 
guished  drtSEStas  from  ccuntrles  that  ars 
at  this  moassnt  at  grips  with  the  pntOaa 
be!  or*  us. 

And  let  It  not  be  assumed  that  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  resolutioa  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  Financing  Economic  Devel- 
opment by  this  ccmnuttee  will  la  any  way 
lessen  the  interest  of  the  Council  or  Its  mem- 
bers in  this  vital  jHDblem.  To  stimulate  ftir- 
ther  progress  in  this  field  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  increased  tbe  siae  of  tbe  Eco- 
rtrt^tr  jind  Em.ployment  Cuaimlsslon  to  13. 
To  reemphaaiae  tbe  tmpartance  of  economic 
development  and  to  assure  its  continued  con- 
sideration, the  Bcocotnic  and  Social  Council 
added  the  wxxd  '"Development"  to  tbe  name 
of  the  Commission  and  has  Instructed  it  to 
place  the  problem  of  flranrtng  economic  de- 
velopment en  the  agenda  of  at  least  one  of 
Its  tevBto^*  each  year.  Thua.  provision  has 
been  made  for  this  item  to  appear  on  the 
aeenda  of  the  Bcpnemic  and  Social  Council 
each  year  and  benoe.  automatically  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
semt>iy  each  year. 

Now  let  me  look  back  for  a  momoit.  Mr. 
President,  to  compare  and  evaluate  what  has 
been  done.  Wt  have  ended  a  penod  of  in- 
terisive  preparation  We  have  begun  a  penod 
of  progress.  In  perspective,  our  work  to- 
cether  should  lay  a  aotmd  basis  for  the  con- 
Ctfence  of  the  world— the  confidence  ot  thoso 
who  conduct  the  trade  and  business  and 
production  of  the  wc»-ld. 

In  all  the  centunes  of  search  for  better 
things,  has  any  Lntemational  group — public 
or  private — ever  sat  together,  as  trie  United 
MatkJQS  has.  analysed  problems,  and  then 
gone  to  work  together  to  tackle  those  prob- 
lems directly?  H«e.  for  the  first  time,  maa- 
kind  has  brought  together  and  analysed  his 
collective  experience  In  economic  growth.  As 
a  result  he  has  faahloeMd  certain  tools  which 
he  knows  have  great  usefulness.  I  refer  first 
to  technical  assistance — a  bad  technical 
name  for  a  program  of  Immmae  importance. 
It  comprises  a  whole  mental  and  sctentifie 
tool  kit  of  great  diversity  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  remedy  many  different  proUcma. 
With  it.  we  no  iooger  leave  to 
tbe    discovery    of    our 

and  otir  economic  opportaullWs  .__-. 

roads,  and  ports  ard  dams  are  being  ksriK 
with  ttw  support  of  skills  and  technlqtis 
drawn  bom  asany  eoontrtss.  We  know  that 
at  retatlvelv  Uttle  cost  farmcn  can  be  taught 
to  grow  more  nee  and  hcalthfter  cattle  and 
we  have  set  about  to  do  it  We  are  Inter- 
xiattoaally  organised,  for  the  first  time,  tc  do 
tiksm  Odngs  on  a  growing  scale. 

We  kam  also  poolad  oar  ai»>iwt>i  experi- 
ence. Mswr  haf<«w  have  tha  natkms  to- 
getter  aeei^Baiated  such  a  mass  of  expert 
data  »tMi  analysis  on  which  to  base  tr.e:r  m- 
tecnattanal  policies  relating  to  econcnuc 
growth. 

Mr  Prsrtdent.  the  place  that  economic  de- 
velopment   holds    in    the    t^uniin^    of    tiie 


present  rer.eratlon  represents  a  new  and  Im- 
pir^ant  departure  m  social  thinking.  In  the 
I  a<-  :'--.'■  f  r  ■  <':-Z'-^  of  aeooomlc  develop- 
rather  painfi:.  •  -"  1""^  current  ap- 
proach to  the  .  r  >;  «^t7.  .s  bared  en  the  Idea 
that  economic  development  should  fit  in  with 
modem  etaocepts  of  social  betterment,  and 
vnth  an  accompanying  nse  In  tbe  standard 
Of  living  of  the  general  population.  It  ts 
this  concept  that  tmderiics  the  Interest  of 
the  Goverxunect  of  tbe  United  States  m  the 
economic  development  of  other  countries. 
It  is  this  concept  that  underlay  President 
Truman's  statement  that; 

•'New  economic  devetopaasiKt  must  be  de- 
vised and  controlled  to  benefit  the  peoples  of 
the  areas  In  which  they  are  ettablished. 
Guarantsm  to  the  investor  must  be  balanced 
by  guaeastam  in  the  Interest  of  the  peopia 
BiMii  ISSHUI1.IIS  and  whose  labor  go  into 
these  i|«»tIiw?<t— ***¥  " 

My  Government  Is  of  the  conviction  that 
a  baaie  step  to  a  sattoothly  vrorklng  inter- 
national cader  Is  the  liiieo»ement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  that  vast  pxartioa  of  the 
worlds  populatton  who  have  neither  ade- 
quate food,  hctising.  nor  medical  care.  It  Is 
of  the  convlctkm,  also,  that  to  attain  such 
improvement  reqtiins  balanced  devdopoaent 
programs  which  inetote  the  devdopmcnt  of 
factor  las,  powsr,  truMpartatkm.  and  bealtx 
as  well  as  ssudeiB  agrteuttoral  dtselopment. 
Ir  Is  within  our  capacity,  both  aa  a  United 
Nations,  and  aa  Individual  msaaber  ccun tries. 
to  help  these  people  help'thsamelves  to  se- 
cure a  better  life. 

This  cannot  be  attained  by  rr.Te  exhorta- 
tian  or  the  shertiling  of  croc  <:  ^^  tears.  If 
tiMse  hondrsds  of  nfiHons  o!  C'e  ^.e  are  to 
be  benefited  It  will  require  m<x-e  tr.an  spon- 
sorship by  those  who  boast  of  r.-»-.r  ereat 
indtistrial  exoanslon.  boast  of  the  -  ::■::  j.  jfs 
increase  in  their  national  income,  que-^tion 
tbe  saottve  cf  any  country  tbat  attampts  to 
help  these  people  help  themselves  to  a  Ijeiter 
lile — and  then  reluse.  or.  perhaps,  conven- 
iently forget  to  heat  wmf  portion  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  saeh  nndertakings. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  refer  the 
mcmbcn  cf  this  committee  to  tb*  record  of 
thalMtaD  of  Scvtet  Socialist  Republics  whose 
dtatl^vished  representative  has  lost  ca- 
p^mud  so  great  a  nimeta  for  the  wcttare  at 
those  who  •*•  la  need  of  economic 
ment.  I  sotaBtt  that  If  they  lock  st 
r"^"— **  and  social  activities  at  the  United 
JiKtirms  which  were  estabUahed  to  ber.ffct 
markind  they  will  find  a  most  interesting 
r'"  T-  Mr  President,  one  tune  a  very 
]-■-■  ^--^  man  in  this  country  wrote.  ""What 
y  .--<i  -        -jdly  I  cannot  hear  what 

\  '.:.■'-  *re  members  of  this  com- 

n. --e-  •*.^.  i—  :  ''■•■'  »■•-*''  .""trying  la  mtnd  as 
lucT  c--ii-ae.-  r-^  ^    -z   Thtch  vBI  Aov: 

1."  The  In:e'-  .  i-:   s  Bmcrgency 

Pund;  Tiie  U    -■    -    R        :.--.cu::3n  was  aero. 

2.  The  Pa.-=  •  ?.-:•=•'  Organlaatlon: 
The  U.  S-  S.  F  r:-.    -y-.      r'r.-.T.t. 

3.  Tbe  Intf::--:---'--  R>..>:  0-;  .aimttai: 
Tbe  U   S   S  R.  made  nc  c      •     . -■-   .-. 

4  TTie  special  account  :  -  •  -*  expanded 
program  of  tsrhnlf  I  a^^'  :-'-^''-  '^  "^^ 
U.  S.  8  B  did  not  eonttlbt; ^  i  ir..  e  red 
ruble.  In  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  nrte  that  the 
USSR  delegation  attempted  cnly  yester- 
day in  committee  5  to  cut  In  half  the  ap- 
proprUtion  in  the  dnitad  Watior^  budeet  tor 
the  terfmical  aBshrtaaam  i^aii  i5tra-ion  of 
the   United   Nations   Serretanat 

5  The  USSR  !a..ec  :;  pay  Its  assess- 
ments tc  the  World  Health  Or2a-:j»tiDn.  an 
azency  which  has  contnbuted  so  m'JCh  to 
the  welfare  of  men,  wo^i^^r..  and  children 
ever'vwhere 

6  As  to  the  International  Bank,  which  was 
created  to  help  tasai"  eoinomic  develop- 
ment and  in  sbms  formation  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
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p«rtlelpatcd  lit  Bretxon  Woods,  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
bM  not  oontnbuted  »  »tcgi«  c«nt. 

Agiin.  I  BST  to  laj  collea^u*  from  tb« 
n.  8.  B»  R-.  -^b»t  you  do  spea^:*  so  loudly  X 
wbat  you  ny. " 
■oonomie  and  Social  Council  to  now 
m  the  roroiuiatlon  ot  »  ptaui  to  re- 
h«Mlltat«  Korea  from  thr  rava4i«B  <^  aegrea* 
tym.  TIM  oombiDMl  effort  or  tiie  United  Na- 
ttona  In  tiiU  veuture  wUl  (urnlab  practical 
'  o<  what  collective  eflort  can  accotnpiuh 
^  peoplea  to  Improve  ttaeu  ova 
at  life. 

The  United  States  of  America  belicTM  tliat 
the  ox\e  great  obJectlTe  of  tiie  United  Natiooa 
U  lastui;  peace  for  all  tbe  world. 

Today  no  atM:li  condiuon  pre>'all*.  Tbar* 
U9  wars  and  tlireau  of  war.  We  still  bas« 
am«ilini  and  threau  of  assreeslcn. 

TlM  United  Nailuns  was  fotmdcd  on  th« 
iMliipttnn  ttet  there  would  be  genuine  dis« 
armament  ^wrkfd  by  effective  measures  ot 
eoatrol  and  UMpaeMOA  which  would  permit 
govemmenu  and  paoplca  to  rid  themselves 
o<  the  economic  burden  of  maintaining  ar- 
mamsntt  This  has  been  blocked  by  tbe  re- 
fiaal  ei  a  staall  group  of  countries  to  accept 
such  ma— ures. 

Ha  uisffa  Is  no  aesuranea  of  lasting 
laoiv  the  natloaa  ot  th»  world  mkI 
ttaacw  la  as  yet  no  •flactlva  ssrstcm  for 
Ik,  Bumy  puMnm— Is  including 
my  own.  fsal  Iba  ataaiiM*  niu— liy  of  using 
hug*  «incR:DU  of  Uwtr  i«sourc«*  (or  defeiise 
fgn^WT^  aggreaalon.  Vor  this  purpose  th« 
AoMrifdaa  paople  bare  tightened  ii\*ir  bel-s 
a:id  havw  Toluntartly  increased  their  t^x 
»'.«•.  ABMVtena  tax  rates  now  run  up  to  a 
BMUtimum  of  W  percent. 

Dasptta  this  itraln  on  our  acoooaay.  my 
Government  wUl  do  everything  It  can  during 
the  coming  months  to  axpedlu  the  avnila- 
bU.ty  (or  eooBonUc  deveiopment  of  such  ma- 
tarlals  and  aqulpmant  that  can  possibly  ba 
spared  wltnout  sertoualy  mterfertng  with  tikm 
preparation  of  tha  dMcoaaa  of  the  free  de- 
mocracies- 
Many  ceuturlaa  ^o  Umm  wma  to  ua  from 
tha  aast  the  voioa  of  a  man.  almpla  In  hi* 
way  of  life  but  wise  in  bis  teachings.  He 
told  of  the  day  when  man  ''shall  beat  their 
•vonta  into  pluwaharaa  and  their  apeara  Into 
pninii^  boolts;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
•galaal  natloa.  nalthar  shall  th«r  laarn  wur 
any  more." 

Wa  m  the  United  States,  be  said,  still 
tflBg  to  the  hope  given  in  that  prophecy. 
Akev*  all  thiuga  iw  daair*  p— c«  world 
paae»— lasting  pMoa.  and  the  world- wide 
pco^oity  and  progrcaa  which  that  peace  wUl 
Bsak*  poartbta.  Proapanty.  In  turn,  will  ba 
mm  •Munao*  of  the  continuauon  of  peace. 

IN  taok  to  Um  day  «h«n  all  natkMM  wtU 
i^iaa  to  a  plan  «(  vhUimmI  dtaannaMSttt 
wttH  Miequate  eontral.  Uii^McUoa.  and  aai* 
loiwaaaeuu  When  tikat  happy  day  cotnaa  and 
all  take  troaa  our  shoulder*  thiaa 
iwaimii  burdens.  thMi  we  of  ttk* 
Vnltsd  8«a«M  of  Amartea  teal  ttiat  we  and 

to  |oto  in  a  real  wktaapread  pf««ram  q€ 
It.  the  nead  for  which  iMd  btan  to 
•loqdMitly  atatad  by  ao  aaany  of  the  daltgataa 
to  thto  Oaneral  AsaaaaMy.  We  look  forward 
to  aa  treedcMtt-tovtac  daaaocratie  countrtea 
taaoclatrgg  togethar  In  applying  these  te« 
•Ofiwcaa  whtch  they  will  aava  tbrotigfei  < 
lag.  to  tha  fcMlldim  up  ot  tiw  art 

t  bean  a»  watt  daaerttod  to  thla  eoaa- 

TtM  aooiMr  certain  wwntrtsa  Irea 

tMto  the  te^tf  of  aggiiM^iH  tha 

trtU  my  coMitry  ba  Ib  a  position  to 

lU  damml— tind  to  carry  out  thia 


laatah'a  great  propbacy. 


throughout  the  world,  for  ''we  ahall  not  have 
tu  )«am  war  any  more  ** 

In  tba  ammtlaM.  Mr.  President.  K  la  tha 
Intention  of  my  Oawemnient  to  continue  to 
lend  lu  waIgM  through  private  mvartment. 
the  Kzport-Iaaport  Banli.  the  Intamattanal 
Bank,  the  technJcal-aaslsT  ann 
the  specialized  agcnctaa  to  the 
and  expansion  of  economic  deveioproent. 


Tlie  MEiUry  Sitaation  b  A : !i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

01  THJt  HOUSE  OP  RKPRi:;  1  Ij 

Monday,  Dec^Ttiber  4.  t3i9 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  8pe*ka-.  permit 
me  to  direct  th«  att«ition  cf  my  ccH- 
kdcues  to  the  folkjurins  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Leader  under 
dates  of  Ncvember  30  and  November  27. 
1950.  in  the  hope  thai  it  will  danfy  our 
thinkir.R  with  reference  to  the  militaxy 
situation  in  Asia.     The  articles  follow: 

Why  Rro  Ch'JCa  I.n  ;  i«v  ikeu— Tht  Ck..ibi 
Ooaarrzwsn'  Boui  xw  tkz  KoarAx  Wsa 
Was  DBcacB  Urow  Last  Pbkujjit— » 
Moaccw 

I  Br  David  J  Oallla) 
Co(n>aunlst  C*uaa  s  IntarvaBtkai  in  tha 
Korean  war  ia  now  a  fact.  Ooatnry  to  pra- 
\aiiing  opintoa.  howavar.  tha  dKMoa  to 
Intarvana  was  not  made  In  recent  weeks  aa 
American  foroM  approached  the  border  of 
Msnchtirta-  It  would  be  the  grava«t  foily 
for  tha  Onltad  Stotaa  to  baae  lu  policy  on 

thia  iw jiUna 

Tba  lai«-«acge  plana  for  tha  eonttnart  at 
Korea  ware  actuaUy  laid  as  loog 
UAry  and  ratwnarj  19o0.  In  mld- 
Immadlately  aftar  the  creaUon  of  the 
srovemoBCUt.  Mao  TM-tung  amved  m  Mos- 
cow 1101118111  til  by  a  larse  rwunue  and  wsa 
shorUy  )olnad  toy  hla  prawiar.  <:hoa  Ka-lai. 
TtM  Moacew  itagiUlafiima.  which  lasted  for 
a  warmths.  leautted  in  ooa  public  treaty  «a 
aiaO'^oviet  aiitanca  oatensthly 
against  any  revival  of 
and  a  n—ihwr  at 

The  aaaantteUy  aggtaaaiva  ahaiactar  at  tha 
Mcaeow-Petping  aoMhlaatlon  ww  apparent 
f lum  the  fact  that  tha  J 
contt&tMd  us*  of  CTiln— ■iinary 
anothar  S  years, 
thak  at  the  end  of  that  I 


the  Korean 
to  cmah  its 


ia  the 

iha 
ittngcn*.s   smarted   to   ouas 
k  trm  Manchona.    A  ntoaliar  ml 
kmm  toy  the  United  ItattoBa  fareea 

tiott.  OthiR  toaea  rapo^aan  ^nna  tne  ^avw* 
slna  af  Itn^*^  Kotaa  waa  ort^toaBy  slated  tor 
tha  UM  waak  in  Aprfl.  tovt  had  tc  be  poat* 
poocd  for  1 
TtM  poatpoaeaMnt  at  the  attack  mnti . 

hy 

tJM 

a(  the  far 
tha  facK  thdt  the  oroopa  at  both 

li- 
st toy  the  U.  a.  8.  BL 
with  the  sitaauon  at 
saaaUrtca.  which 
able  to  iHpply  awch  at  thetr  own  aaditary 
at  vtiich  Ctotchoitae^toa.  la 
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Farty  would  emolata  Ita  eontinranval 
brethren  and   taka  Japan  into  the   Scvtet 
can^  or  military  aaaana  waaiid  haia  to  ba 

mt  tooth  would   toa  icqvlrad. 
At  all  aaaati.  tha 

aa  a 
evant  In  it 

in  a  vast  cna^ail^  which  ( 
Japan  is  fercad  to  jam  tha 

Tha  teat  slap  la  tha 
goal 
Kocwa.     By  a 

toi 
other  wi»>niaft>  whUt 
batUe-hardeaad    Koraaa    totsima    mt 
Cb'neee  civU  war. 


guna  Into 


ditalapi 


fw 

•Mt 


potaitolt 
itnaltty 
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HO!>i.  THOIUS  L  ■AtTW 

or   3:w\ 
a  THS  HOCSE  CP  aZP'S.SSErrATTVe 

ilr    MABTTN  cf  Ic's^a     iL"    ^Jeaker, 

si-iltra-^cn  -m  liie  ^±rast^  r^eeti  far  ^' 
ct^iiora.:  rf-^^irue  -c  siee':  cur  pr»?pare<l- 
ness  ^"^raia  x-.a:u3u:  fcr-in^  -^^  '-o  r?- 
scr:  '.z  !^::ajtx  deic::  !!ra:xu:i?.  but 
tiie  n«eci  for  revenue  ei^^acls  'at  beTTxai 
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the  hearings  started  on  November  15  to 
karn  that  the  majority  side  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  refused  to 
accept  tc^tunony  of  witnesses  who  had 
prepared  outsUndlnR  articles  covering 
the  whole  field  of  potential  revenue. 
Many  of  these  statements  are  deserving 
of  careful  itudy  by  every  Member  of 
CoQcrws.  but  they  do  not  appear  even  In 
the  aTTpendix  of  the  hearings  to  lu  Ip  us 
malnia'.n  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
tax  IW-Id  whUe  we  have  this  biU  bc'orc 

us. 

One  of  the  l«?st  statements  presented 
to  the  committee  tut  the  admission  of 
which  V  as  refused  by  the  committee,  was 
off-^ed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Smiihies.  professor 
of  economics.  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
brkUe.  Ma«s..  appearint  for  a  proup  of 
faculty  members  from  Harvard  busin  ss 
school,  law  school,  and  the  departm  a 
of  economics.  I  am  Includln;;:  this  study 
in  my  remarts  so  that  each  Member  of 
Consress  can  r«ad  it.    It  fellows: 

A  Tax  PmcoiuM  To  Sufporr  tii«  Pocict  o» 
CojfTAiiriCEirr 

THE   OSJKTIVW  or  TAX   POLICY 
The  auocae*  of  United  States  foreign  and 
military  poUcy  u       .      <  i^d  beavUy  upon  lae 
wlUingneji  and  .  '•  tlie  psople  ol  this 

counuy  to  suaiAin  tue  program  o»«r  a  long 
parlod  uf  tune,  should  tliat  b*  neo«8sary.  lu 
Mr.  Harrinuuia  vivid  oactaplior.  tMa  u  not  a 
•prtat  but  a  4-mll«  raca.  In  comp^rls.  a. 
pr«per»Uon  for  tb«  la»t  war  cua  be  regarded 
•a  a  sprUit.  aud  the  •conomic  ueasurM  lUat 
camrd  U»»  country  through  U  wUl  not  uecec- 
Mu-ily  b«  approprint«  at  th«  prcaeat  tune.  In 
particular,  lor  a  au»taln«d  •flort  we  camut 
hope  to  rely  ss  beavUy  as  we  did  l^ea  ra  a 
compreheusiT*  system  of  duetcl  cojiLroLs  to 
■«cur*  the  resources  Qec«8sary  for  the  dcr  a 
program  and  at  tbs  same  time  avoid  lT.i:.i- 
tkm.  AlthoUi;h  the  control  systsrr  dunr.j 
the  last  war  worked  betur  than  many  had 
«xp*ct«d.  *e  feel  reasoikaSly  coaftdeut  that. 
had  It  been  continued  mudi  longer,  the 
United  States  economy  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  tha  waU-known  wtakAMSSs  of  a 
policy  of  suppressed  Izxfll&tlon. 

This  time,  we  must  rely  much  mere  heavUy 
than  befvife  on  tax  policy  and  credit  policy; 
direct  controls  must  be  applied  on  a  str icily 
aelactlvs  basis  and  must  not  be  permitted  tJ 
grow  Into  a  general  oontroi  system  tluroujiii 
lack  of  an  adeijuate  fluancUl  policy.  la 
order  to  avoid  tlie  need  for  undue  rellanv^^e 
or  direct  conToU.  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  a  bal- 
anoed  budget  during  the  current  emergency. 
We  are  nfT^^''***g  that  the  toUI  expendi« 
tures  of  tbe  Federal  Oovernmeiu.  despite  all 
(M^lble  reductions  in  nonmllitary  «rsvi«T.di- 
turea.  wtU  amount  to  about  35  percent  of  tlie 
national  product.  Such  an  asttflUti  Is  ob- 
viously subject  to  coi^stant  readjustment  la 
the  ll«iit  qX  rapidly  crjui^lng  clroumstaiices, 
aud  we  are  of  course  aware  that  tbe  tax  pro- 
gram outlined  be'jw  wlU  have  to  be  revised 
to  take  account  c\f  these  changes.  But  evea 
now  W9  are  faced  with  an  tnfiatloaary  sliua- 
tlon  ileeptis  the  fact  ttukt  very  UtUe  of  trie 
plannert  additions  to  defense  expenditures 
has  alraady  twen  made  and  that  the  Federal 
budget  Is  currently  substantially  balanced  ou 
m  easb  basu.  CoDsequeatly.  with  the  oer- 
ti  »nty  of  rapuily  rising  defense  expenditures 
a:id  large  Federal  deCiciU  in  the  near  future, 
w«  favor  early  action  to  ^ar  the  tax  objec- 
tives 0*  the  Katlon  to  the  requirements  of  sn 
,  >v.,-wniy  in  which  t^e  Fedcrnl  Ooveniment 
w.i.  *tv*Lvrb  abtiut  'J.s  rf^^fs'  'f  ****  national 
product       In   view  of   the   1;  i-\ry  pres- 

stires  s;.-eady  existing  and  t: -   '»  «5f  t'me 

repaired  to  put  large  Ux  iucreaw*  luto  effect. 


we  believe  that  the  following  tax  proposal 
shotild  be  enacted  as  rapidly  as  the  le^sia- 
tive  process  will  permit.  With  all  factnrs 
taicen  Into  account,  the  rt«*  of  peeslnj?  un- 
duly prompt  and  severe  tax  Increases  seems 
n  uch  less  than  that  of  following  a  policy  of 
-too  little  and  too  late" 

In  this  memorandtim  we  deal  only  wttb 
tax  policy,  but  we  mu«it  emphartae  tlMt  a 
tax  program  alone,  however  well-eoneelved 
and  however  severe  Is  not  enough.  An  easy 
credit  ptjilcv.  for  Instance,  can  offset  many  of 
the  beneficial  effects  oC  the  tax  profram;  and 
U  power! ul  organised  group*— In  sgric«lture. 
t  sinew,  snd  labor— refuse  to  aeoept  the 
\  >w  that  they  mun  deny  tbemeelvea  gains 
thr't  may  be  within  their  rench.  and  must 
accept  8scrtfk«s  in  the  national  Interest,  a 

tar  program  will  tm  fruitless.  

Al*hout;h  the  tax  profram  mtwt  be  severe. 
It  is  more  ir:e1y  to  deprive  the  America  a 
people  of  the  rains  in  consumption  staodards 
rhey  irteht  ^  o^^ed  rather  than  to  im- 

1  Tee   dh-T)    •  ns   in    living   standards. 

Irovlrte''  ▼  can  exnand  at  the  rate 

l:  has  s  ^r  the  past  few  years,  a 

defense  program  of  the  siae  ws  ssstltns  may 
t)«  ^-~— '»"^  »'-  ™»'-'nit  a  steady  Increase  in 
cr.T>"  rd'      On  the  other  h^r.d. 

If  pn-tjioi  iv  ti  ^s  not  increase,  mounting 
press\ir#t  for  hi«her  conmaifMon  sUndarda 
In  t  -s  of  the  economy  IS  Ukrty 

to  r  »nse  DTOgram  Itself 

A  rA.  the  tax  mssruree  that 

Are  ..  .  .  ^  :  should  not  be  devised  as 
Short-Term  en>enrency  exo^lents.  bu*  should 
provide  a  basis  for  the  tax  strurture  of  t.^e 
irdeflnlte  future.  It  Is  therefore  e«»^ntial 
t".iat  the  tax  structtu*  as  a  whole  shm-'id  con- 
form to  our  standards  of  falrreas  as  among 
■  — *.ous  elnsiies  of  tfl^ayOTik  Aon*d  be  s^se- 
.-  m  controlling  inCattan.  and  tfMMild  ^re- 
rerve  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  Inrentlves  to 
both  labor  and  management  to  work  hard 
and  maintain  maximum  efllciency. 

1.    THE     COaPOSATICN     IKCOME    TAX     XKV     XT TSS 

raomsTAX 

The  above  objectives  require  that  at  least 
15.000.000.000  of  ..ddiiloual  tax  revenues,  ba- 
yi,nd  those-  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  ot 
i»30.  t>e  raised  Ironi  lucreased  taxes  on  cor- 
porate profits.  Svicii  au  Increase  would  l>rUig 
the  eflscUve  tax  rate  on  sggrsgau  eorporaia 
proflu  to  a  subeutntiaUy  higher  lev^  than  at 
any  time  duruig  World  War  O.  And  even 
With  proilts  before  taxes  one-ttUrd  highar 
than  such  protli*  from  lM7-i».  this  higher 
eSectlve  tax  rate  would  leave  net  proflu  after 
taxes  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  net 
profits  arter  taxes  in  this  recent  period.  In- 
creases of  this  severity  are  nevextbalsss  nec- 
essary i(  corporations  aud  stockholdefs  ars  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  iacreascd 
defense  expenditurss. 

An  additional  •6.000.000JM  to  mWMWO.' 
000  could  be  obtained  by  raising  the  present 
corporate  Income  tax  rate  from  «S  parc*nt  to 
60  percent  or  by  levying  au  exoees  profiu  tax 
dssifued  to  yield  the  wme  amount  of  net 
addttlouAl  revenue.  As  between  these  alter- 
naUvea  w*  believe  that:  the  mcome  tax  rmt« 
on  corportte  earnings  In  excess  of  aM.OGO 
Should  be  increased  from  46  percent  to  CO 

percent. 

This  recosaasendation  steins  from  otir  con- 
vlcuon  that  an  exceae  proflU  tax  would  hav« 
more  serious  disadvantages.  U  adopted  for 
an  indefiniU  peruxl  In  a  eemlmohiUaed  econ- 
oaiy.  than  would  an  increase  in  tba  ecrporata 
lueome  tax.  The  most  important  disadvan- 
tage of  an  excess  praAU  tax  Is  that  It  would 
InevlUbiy  place  a  greater  penalty  on  new 
businesses'  aud  growing  biulosssss  than  on 
their  entrenched  compeUtors  and  on  ex- 
panding industrtea  as  compared  with  declin- 
ing industries.  Also.  sAciency  would  be  pea* 
altsed  and  IneAciency.  in  tffect.  subsidised. 

Vnder  an  excess  profiU  tax  new  and  grow- 
ing businssssa  typtcaily  would  have  relatively 


low  baae  period  eamlnas.  or  none  at  all,  and 
frequently  would  poesess  only  —aB  amowMa 
of  tQTCsted  capital.  Conseqnsmiy,  IMrt  m. 
their  ea.Tiings  would  be  sUb)set  to  the  excess- 
profkts-tax  rates.  In  contrast.  estab:L*h?d 
companies,  most  of  which  have  had  lar?e 
carntn0i  In  tks  years  lM7-ft9.  and  mo&y 
of  wlileh  are  beavtiy  capltailxed  and  bencs 
would  be  anglMs  tea  a  iary  inveted  capttai 

prcfl'j  tax  on  s  sizable  fracUon  oC  tUsIr  eam- 
mgs.  Thus  an  excess  ptottls  tax  toavitably 
tends  to  stren^hen  entre nchad  eospocatiana 
by  placing  what  amounts  to  a  trscas  on  tba 
eoooomy  and.  even  more  sertotisly.  to  restrict 
setanly  the  vitaUata«  eontrUmtions  ot  new 
and  pxiwing  badaflsesa  to  tna  einiMeay. 
Thsea  defects  eC  an  aseasa  prottta  tax  ob- 
vtoosty  are  tar  ssaia  ssrions  tn  tba^  tanpa- 

tndsOBtta  period  tkanfts  a  rtfatlvdy  brt^f  aa- 
cut  war. 

Tlks  seoeod  major  dtsadvaata^s  of  a  bl^ 
exeees  praflta  tax  Is  that  It  eneoor 
and  cxtravagaaca.   Ttie  exteat  to 
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vs  believe  It 


tbcy 


t.^  8^  percent  rat«  of  World  War  CL  la  too 
vreu  kaowD  to  requlrs  luinmsnt.  Tfcsss  eC- 
fecu.  too.  would  be  potentially  anck 
arrUnis  In  a  long-ccattotied  period  cf 
mobt'izauon  than  in  an  aU-.3ut  war;  tha 
rertnuninc  iirihssiire  ot  intense  pUMtMtc  '. 
snd  rigid  MatTCli  voold  off« 
now  laan  nadsr  b 

In  ilssldliic  wksthar  an 
woi::d  consUtata  aonad  polley  now.  as  n  aid 
in  World  war  IL  dl^ianias  other  than  tha 
duration  of  the  auwigancy  need  to  be  noted. 
In  general  tsnna.  a  stoong  esas  can  be  mads 
for  an  taiMae  prnflts  tax  only  If  a  leaeonably 
ctesr  and  sqv.ltabi 
between  excess  proAts 
Such  a  dtstlnsttan.  diSratt  at  i 
eisentiaUy  tanpoasttla  to  aaake  in 
table  manner  undw  current 
The  earnings  of  Many  eompaalssia  tha 
l»47-*».  for  example,  would  net  serve  as  a 
I  for  tba  iMiniMiion  bag 

otherwtse  dNtorted  by 
flatlonary  a!termith  at  tba  Isst  wai 
larly.  the  numerous  dMeaMss  and  hl^Uy 
artaiirary  character  of  dsAntUons  mt  Invsrtad 
capital  makes  reliance  on  this  apfroaefa  at 
IflSfSt  as  erratic  and  unfair  sa  tiia  nse  of 
1947-48  carpxgs  as  a  ossaaa  of 
Ing  between  nomtai  and  aaosss  profUs. 

cu!t  sdmtiilstiative  peoMsBM  posad  by 
excess-proMs  tax.  we  prefer  strslffitfc 
increases  In  the  corporate  tncocne  tea  to  an 
txceaa  profits  tax.  To  avt<id  any  alsandcr- 
itsTWt*"C,  this  ptsfBsntt  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  addttknal  tsass  wblch 
should  be  raised  at  tMs  tfesas  troaa  corpo- 
rations, but  simpty  wtth  tba  way  la  whidk 
the  taersass  sbouM  be  aOoean 
corporatlaaa. 

Despite  our  oppusHJrwi  to  an  cxc 
tax.  ve  recognise  that  unjoatiaed  proAta  win 
be  &ads  both  on  Oovcnuneat  contracts  sad 
on  prtvata  transactions  in  tba  procaas  of 
transMlon  to  a  semtwobflfd  aeononxy.  We 
sympathise  wtth  the  ob)actlTes  of  tboae  irt» 
wish  to  tax  away  a  Urge  part  cf  those  pro0ta 
through  an  exccsa-proata  tax.  W»  balhrvs. 
however,  that  unrsaannsbit  proAla  on  Oo^- 
cmment  contracta  can  beat  be  handled  by 
direct  renegoaation  of  tlMcs  contracts. 
Btmilar  to  the  World  Wsr  XX 
for  the  rsmatnlnc  nnJttslSli 
frazik  opinton  to  that  tt  wUI  be  betf  to  ttva 
wtth  those  that  will  not  he  tsninmil  by  a 
•O-psrosnt  toeaaa  tax  than  to  attafto 

tax.     When    the   practical    proMsaaa   of   at- 
UmptiDig  to  deviae  such  a  tax  are  csandned. 


"t, 
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i 
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i.:er-a:.7e  to  a  sa^es   -ax  arculd   be   a 

f"-    ;:-»»'  de-r*ucting  the  regular  ;nc 
u   -x~.^-    „   ve  have  iwitat!    the  sa^^s 
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tax  l«»vw  \em  itxxB  for  crsalon  than  th«  In- 
MBM  tas  Mid  cxemptB  »kvin«s  frcim  tasatioo. 
IsdtTUluals  can  help  ftr.anc*  th*  itef«nM pro- 
gram by  increasing  their  aavtng  m  well  •■  liy 
paylBff  addlttonal  taze*. 

la  coachMlon.  wc  realtae  that  the  Ui  tyi*- 
.  «•  ftnpom  U  oiore  tever*  than  any  :.n 
btatory:  but  vt  are  tn  a  better  pc«ltk>n 
to  baar  it  than  ever  before  and  the  altem*- 
to  tt   are  tnilaUon.  a  fully  controlli^ 
ly.  or  OMt^mmm  cxu-tallment  of   Ui« 

J    Kxrm  BuTTTES. 

WiixiAM  FcLMia. 
JoHM  LntTKia 
Dak   Tmioop   Smith. 
AjrrBm  SxrrHiiB. 
Stamut  S.  SxraaxT. 
Novocant  8.  irSO 


What  Can  Wf  Do? 


'i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueiday,  December  S,  1950 

Mrs.  HARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ptnolsslon  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  R«cord.  I  submit  tJie 
following  ediwrial  which  appeared  in  tlie 
November  29  edition  of  the  Daily  Cliii- 
tonian.  edited  and  published  by  Georjc 
Carey,  of  Clinton.  Ind.  The  editorial 
follows: 

What  Cak  Wi  Do? 

B  me  wa»  eompUcvnt  when  the  barta- 
rlaiia  t>e«an  nlbbUnf  at  the  outpoata  of  her 
far-flunK  empire.  It  was  buslneaa  aa  usual  in 
Boom,  the  usual  waste  and  tneH&clency  in 
govarnOMnt.  the  uaual  corruption  tn  high 
plan—.  th«  uaual  bread  and  clrcuae«  for  the 
maMM  of  the  peopla  who  had  been  Uuf.bt 
to  look  to  the  government  for  a  living  and 
to  shun  work  as  fit  only  for  whatever  iha 
Latin  word  for  suckera  may  have  been. 

There  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  liX  was 
not  Rome  the  master  of  the  world"'  Had  not 
Um  Roman  army  met  an  all-iime  record  Tor 
cooaacuuve  viclor»e«?  Were  noi  Roman 
arms  and  brauia  and  resources  superior  to 
any  In  the  world?  What  were  a  (ew  Icw- 
browad.  mongoloid  barbariana  to  worry  about, 
anrway  .> 

There  was  nothing  to  worry  about  wren 
th*  outlying  pruvinoea  wcra  lost,  for  Ronne 
had  uxj  much  territory  anyway.  A  sort  of 
hystwtcal  frenxy  of  pleasure-seeking  swi?pt 
Boom.  Never  had  the  country  t)een  gajer. 
the  parties  wilder,  the  government  more 
Inefflclent  or  tba  spandlng  freer. 

Nuthlng  waa  floCnc  to  happen  to  Rome  ror 
Brfni*  iraa  tha  graataat  country  In  the  world. 
Bam*  rafUMd  to  wake  up.  it  tried  to  tuy 
peace  and  then  it  waa  too  late  The  barba- 
rians moved  m  and  the  Iron  ctirtaln  of  the 
dark  ages  settled  orer  the  spier  dor  that  the 
ctviUzed  world  had  known  lor  a  thousand 
years. 

Historians  see  an  ominous  parallel  between 
the  evenU  of  the  rt.fcUn!im  days  of  the 
p^»Tit^».  emptrf  and  the  situation  In  whu-^i 
thia  Katlon  nnas  usel:'  ti>dav  It  la  r  >  u-^e 
to  point  them  out,  for  they  speak  lor  th«>tn- 
salvaa. 

nwre  Is  no  uae  to  delude  ourselves  any 
longar.  This  Nation  Is  at  the  crossroads. 
Qutj  by  strong  at-tt  iiumediAie  action  can  it 


hope  to  stay  the  forces  pvi-shlng  our  clvUl- 
satton  into  another  dark  age. 

W«  dare  not  Taclllate  and  wander  any 
longer  in  our  foreign  policy.  We  dart  not 
eontlnue  on  a  day-to-day  biisls  In  otir  world 
— iiriallnna  W*  must  decide  where  we  are 
foUic  and  gat  startad. 

Russia  knows  exactly  where  she  ta  headed. 
Unhampered  by  such  capltallHtlc  handicaps 
as  truths,  honor,  and  decency,  she  has  em- 
barkad  on  a  program  of  world  domination 
vtatx^  evwry  darice  that  atheistic  brutality 
combined  with  oriental  cunning  can  encom- 
p^as.  She  recogni/es  no  rules;  she  refuses 
to  live  by  any.     We  must  recognize  thU. 

Today  this  Nation  is  playing  Russia's  gpme 
by  bleeding  itfielf  white  In  biood  and  dollr.rs 
flghUng  a  war  of  Ruaala  s  planning  to  save  a 
decadent  race  from  a  f&te  they  seem  to  ar- 
dently desire.  We  are  living  up  to  rules  Rus- 
sia scorns,  recognizing  a  border  that  to  her 
Is  nonexistent. 

The  pattern  is  all  too  plain.  Russia  will 
flijhl  us  m  Korea  to  the  last  Korean,  then  to 
the  last  Chinaman,  then  to  ih.;  last  Russian 
if  usirossry  The  pattern  is  set.  Any  fool 
can  see  it  and  we  are  fools  If  we  fall  to  see 
It. 

Tea.  we  in  America  love  peace.  We  will  do 
anything  for  peace  Will  we  commit  national 
stUclde  In  the  vain  pursuit  of  peace?  It  u 
later  than  you  think 

Win  a-e  go  merrily  to  hell  as  Rome  went  or 
win  we  finally  wake  up  and  fight  with  the 
desperation  of  men  facinfc  doom. 

What  can  we  do?    We  can — 

1.  Noti'y  Red  China  that,  unless  h-r 
"volunteers"'  are  recalled  from  Korea  within 
24  hours  we  shall  coii.«lder  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  and  that  our  first  act  will  be  the 
atomic    bombing   of   her   largest   cities. 

2  NotlTy  Russia  of  our  artion  and  Inform 
her  that  we  shall  consider  the  appearance  of 
the  first  Riisslan  "volunteer"  or  advisor  In- 
side China  aa  a  declaration  of  war  calling  for 
the  atom.)c  bombing  of  Uoscow  and  Lenin- 
grad 

3  Notify  our  ■allies"  In  the  United  Nations 
that  we  do  not  consider  votes  of  confidence, 
a  willingness  to  accept  our  money  and  the 
sending  of  a  few  small  veesels  t<5  cruise  In 
Korean  waters  as  sufficient  aid  In  the  first 
united  effort  to  en-'orce  peace  on  earth. 

4.  Notify  the  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  that  unless  they  Immediately  proceed 
to  give  all-out  aid  to  the  Korean  war  In 
soldiers,  aircraft,  guns,  and  their  own  care- 
fully guarded  treasure,  we  shall  withdraw  our 
armies  not  only  from  Korea  but  from  Bijrope 
as  well. 

We  can  Inform  the  world  that  we  love  peace 
but  net  at  the  expense  of  trying  to  save  a 
world  too  decadent  to  save.  We  can  make  one 
more  supreme  effort  to  save  those  who  seem- 
ingly win  not  save  themselves,  then  we  can. 

If  iiccuMsrj.  withdraw  within  our  own  shores 
and  prepare  for  the  coming  onslaught  with- 
out first  having  exhausted  our  blood  and  gold 
by  cooperating  with  RussU  s  plans  as  if  they 
were  our  own. 

Of  course  Russia  will  use  the  atomic  bomb 
on  New  York  and  Chicago  if  she  decides  It 
Is  worth  more  »han  having  Moscow  bombed. 
Of  course  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  moat 
terrible  war  in  hUtory  if  Russia  wants  to  go 
to  war  Of  course  we  may  stiffer  defeat  In 
the  end  and  wind  up  dead  or  slaves  of  an 
oriental  deapotlsm  that  to  heir  to  the  Ideals  of 
Oenkhls  Khan.  But  by  tnHlng  the  derisive 
stand  i.ow.  and  by  this  means  only,  do  we 
have  a  chance  to  escape  with  our  dvlliza- 
tton  Intact.     Any  other  course  is  suicide 

We  have  tried  cooperation;  we  have  trted 
reR.son;  we  have  tried  to  buv  pence;  we  have 
tried  appeasement  Everything  has  failed  ex- 
cept calling  tlM  •ttseian  bluff  We  mvwt  ac- 
cept the  supreme  gamble  or  the  barbarians 
win   soon   be   at   the   gates  of   Rome. 


Ad<iress  of  Char!?!  H.  SIlTer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDZrvIC  R.  CCUC-RT,  JR. 

or    NkW    YC1K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 
Mr.    COUDERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Fcundation 
dinner,  of  which  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  wa.s  chairman,  was 
held  m  New  York  City  at  the  Waldcif 
Astoria  Hotel  on  October  19.  1950.  The 
opening  address  on  that  momentous  oc- 
casicn  w;is  deUvercd  by  one  of  New 
York's  dujUnjJuished  sons,  Charles  tt 
Silver.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  I^ecord. 
I  wish  to  include  Mr  Silvers  address. 
Mr   Sliver's  addre.ss  follows: 

My  friends,  we  are  gathered  h«*re  th!s 
evening  to  pay  our  annual  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Americans  of  our  tlrae  Our 
dinner  this  year  takes  on  untisual  sign'. 3- 
caiice  It  Is  being  held  at  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  men  is  threatened  by  the  dark 
forces  of  those  states  which  woulc  engulf 
all  mankind. 

Yet  we  need  not  despair.  We  he  nor  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  pcured  out  his  very 
life  and  fine  abilities  for  the  men.  women, 
and  children  of  a  great  democracy.  And  to- 
night we  know  that  on  the  blco<l-soaked 
battlefields  of  Korea,  together  with  our  sister 
democracies  In  the  United  Nations  we  are 
driving  back  the  cruel  Red  hordes  and  saying 
to  them  in  effect:  "We  shall  not  peimlt  you 
to  pierce  the  heart  of  democracy  with  the 
poisoned  spear  of  your  godless  phll:aophy  ** 

What  are  we  fighting  to  preserve?  Is  it  an 
eccnomlc  theory,  a  system  of  government,  a 
way  of  living,  human  dignity?  I  would  say 
that  It  was  all  of  these  and  even  more;  but 
above  all  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  to 
k?ep  him  from  bemg  thrown  into  a  pit  of 
terror  and  slavery. 

Millions  of  wortls  have  been  written  on 
ccmmunism  and  the  misery  and  blucd.£hcd 
which  it  has  already  caiiaed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Commentators  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  other  democratic  nations,  have  de- 
scribed with  great  clarity  and  IntelUgence  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  ccmmunism.  That 
is  all  to  the  good. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  my  friends,  thnt  the 
reason  fur  our  dislike  of  communism  has 
been  compressed  In  a  few  simple  and  stirring 

words  by  one  who  gave  his  life  for  democracy. 

He  understood  thoroughly  what  we  are 
fighting  for  and  he  spuke  his  mind,  not  to  a 
large  audience  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
newspaper,  but  In  a  poignant  and  eloquent 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  two  little 
daughters  In  Philadelphia.  He  was  Pvt. 
John  J  McCormlck  and  his  letter  came  from 
Korea.  It  reached  Mary  McCormick.  his  wife, 
3  days  after  a  telegram  from  the  Defense 
Department  advised  her  that  he  had  been 
killed  In  action  on  August  10.  This  is  what 
he  said  in  his  heartteeaklng  letter  which 
Mrs   McCormick  read  to  the  little  girls: 

"I  want  you  both  to  know  that  I  would  be 
with  you  if  I  could;  but  there  are  a  lot  of  bad 
men  in  the  world  and  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  little  girls 
like  you  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  or  be  able  to  go  to  the  school  you 
wanted  to. 

"So  I  have  to  help  flght  these  men  to  keep 
them  from  coming  where  you  and  I  live.    It 
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might  take  a  long  while  and  Daddy  will  have 
to  go  to  help  God  in  Heaven,  and  U  I  do  I 
always  want  you  to  be  ijood  to  Mummie  be- 
cause she  Is  the  best  Mummie  tn  the  whole 
world.' 

My  friends,  there  ycu  have  the  answer.  It 
Is  the  answer,  I  Imagine,  that  Al  Smith 
would  have  given,  that  Lincoln  would  have 
given  that  every  American  leader  and  states- 
man would  have  given.  And  if  you  are  asked 
what  we  a.'e  doing  In  Korea  or  In  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  freedom  Is  being 
threatened  Just  quote  the  words  of  that 
young  man  who  gave  his  life  for  democracy. 
None  can  give  a  better  answer,  none  can 
speak  with  greater  sincerity.  In  that  final 
letter  to  his  children  this  young  man  told 
with  simple  honesty  and  conviction  what  is 
meant  by  the  American  way  of  life;  and  his 
words  came  from  his  heart. 

And  so  In  opening  the  proceedings  at  this 
dinner.  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  one 
other  thought  before  presenting  tlie  dis- 
tinguished 'nd  eloquent  speakers  from  whom 
we  are  to  hear  presently. 

.Ve  who  are  gathered  in  this  great  banquet 
hall,  men  and  women  In  all  walks,  of  aU 
faiths  and  creeds,  are  united.  I  am  sure,  m 
our  loyalty  to  cur  country.  Loyalty  was  one 
of  the  strong  qualities  of  Al  Smith— loyalty 
to  America  and  Its  Institutions  and  his 
friends.  We  are  blessed  with  great  natural 
resources;  our  standard  of  life  is  of  the 
highest  in  all  the  world:  we  have  food  and 
clothing  In  great  abundance. 

We  who  cannot  actively  participate  in  the 
military  phaaes  of  our  defense  program  must 
accept  the  challenge  that  faces  us  In  the  area 
of  moral  and  financial  support.  We  know 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  threat  that  may  be  hurled 
against  us.  Building  an  adequate  armed  de- 
fense will  call  for  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
us.     Each  of  us  will  have  to  pay  his  share. 

I  hare  heard  some  speak  of  sacrifices.  But 
have  we  a  right  to  use  the  word  "sacrifice'"' 
What  we  are  asked  to  give  are  mere  dollars 
and  cents;  how  puny,  how  insignificant  that 
Is  compared  with  what  that  young  man  who 
wrote  to  his  children  and  the  thousands  like 
him  that  have  frlven  their  last  measure  of 
devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  It  is 
they  who  are  making  the  sacrifices — the 
supreme  saTifices— with  their  bodies  and 
their  souls;  it  is  they  who  carry  the  torch  of 
freedom  on  the  field  of  battle;  It  Is  they  who 
have  died  and  shall  die  so  that  democracy 
may  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  our  dinner 
has  unusual  significance  because  of  the 
world  situation  this  year  It  is  significant 
for  another  and  very  important  reason.  We 
have  opened  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial 
Wing  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  an  institu- 
tion sponsored  by  Catholics  whose  doors  are 

alwsys  open  to  the  sick  and  ailing  and  help- 
less of  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths. 

That  Is  also  one  of  the  symbols  of  democ- 
racy. There  are  no  barriers  of  race  or  creed 
In  our  beloved  country;  those  who  seek  aid 
In  St.  Vincents  Hoepltal  are  not  asked  to 
what  political  party  they  belong  or  In  what 
church  they  worship. 

Democracy  In  this  country  and  Indeed 
through  many  parts  of  the  world  Is  now  on 
the  march.  The  path  which  It  travels  can 
have  no  turning.  It  leads  straight  to  human 
decency  and  love  of  fellow  men.  We  Ameri- 
cana will  not  falter  for  we  know  In  our  hearts 
that  democracy  will  live  so  long  as  men 
dMTlah  the  Ideals  of  otur  founding  fathers; 
Communists  and  communism  have  chal- 
lenged us  and  we  have  given  our  answer. 
They  cannot  mistake  It. 

And  when  the  forces  of  democracy  have 
triumphed  we  shall  stretch  out  our  hands  In 
friendly  greeting  to  the  peoples  throughout 
the  world  who  have  thrcwn  off  the  yoke  of 
tbeir  masters.    We  shall  not  speak  of  mili- 


tary victories  nor  will  we  gloat  over  our 
triumph  For  It  will  be  a  victory  of  truth 
and  justice;  instead  of  being  written  in  let- 
ters of  blood  It  will  be  written  In  lofty  and 
inspiring  words  ar.d  phrases  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of   oeace- loving  men. 


Land  Reform  and  Farm  Development 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

EN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  5  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  Z7\  1950 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
31.  1950.  my  colleague  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr  Sp.\rkm.\n], 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  made  an  address 
in  Committee  No.  2  regarding  United 
States  proposals  for  land  reform  and 
farm  development.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent address,  one  which  received  much 
favorable  comment  throughout  ihe  coun- 
try, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  first,  speaking  for  the  United 
States  of  American  delegation,  let  me  express 
our  great  pleasure  m  the  interest  that  has 
been  manifested  In  this  whole  subject  aa 
Indicated  by  the  original  resolution  and  by 
the   various   amendments   that    have    been 

presented   by   the   respective    delegations. 

Land  reform  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  long  been  in- 
terested as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
programs  that  It  has  mitiated  within  our 
own  boundaries. 

In  one  of  the  opening  speeches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ciir  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson.  made  this  statement,  which  I 
should  like  to  quote:  "As  an  e.^ample  of  the 
kind  of  need  to  which  we  must  put  our  ef- 
forts. I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  problem  of 
the  use  and  ownership  of  land,  a  source  of 
misery  and  suffering  to  millions.  In  many 
parts  of  the  worid.  especially  in  Asia,  nations 
have  been  seeking  to  achieve  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  land  ownership.  Leaders  in 
India  and  Pakistan,  for  example,  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  problem  and  are  taking  steps 
to  deal  with  it  effectively.  In  Japan,  as  the 
result  of  land  reform  programs.  3.000.000 
farmers — well  over  half  of  ail  the  farmers 
in  Japan — have  acquired  land.  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  where  previously  there  had 
been  twice  as  many  tenants  as  owners  of 
land,  a  redistribution  of  farmlands  had.  by 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  changed  this  ratio 
so  that  those  who  owned  land  outnumbered 
those  who  held  their  land  m  tenancy.  P'.ans 
scheduled  for  this  summer  would  have  made 
farm  owners  of  90  percent  of  the  f.irm 
families." 

Still  later.  President  Truman  in  his  speech 
at  San  Francisco  called  attention  to  this 
same  problem  and  stated  In  his  speech  as 
follows  "We  know  that  the  peoples  have 
problems  of  social  Injustice  to  solve.  They 
want  their  farmers  to  own  their  lands  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  That  is  one  of 
great  national  principles.  We  believe  In  the 
family-sized  farm.  That  Is  the  basis  of  our 
agriculture  and  has  strongly  Influenced  our 
form  of  government." 


More  recently,  a  member  of  our  delegation, 
speaking  be.' :!re  Committee  4  of  this  Gen- 
eral Ai'-embiy  regarding  land  prcbiema  in 
trust  terr;:-ries  called  attention  to  thi."-  same 
problem  and  emphasized  cur  desire  to  .see 
an  adequate  program  ol  land  re!>;rm  worked 
out.  I  should  like  to  quote  br;etly  from  the 
Statement  made  by  the  Honorat.e  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  a  member  of  cur  delegation, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Uniu-d  Stale^  Sen- 
ate: •Control  of  soil  erosion,  proper  methods 
ct  soil  conservation,  water  control,  improved 
seeds  and  tools,  the  the  use  of  modern  tech- 
niques to  halt  the  depletion  of  soils,  the 
establishment  when  feasible  of  forestry  re- 
nrVM.  are  practical  and  reasonably  speedy 
measures  to  make  the  land  fruitful  m  pro- 
duction and  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants. ' 

I  make  those  quotations  In  order  to  sbow 
that  this  matter  of  land  reform  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  new  thought  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  with  the  people  of 
the   United   States. 

I  should  like  to  make  Just  one  other  quota- 
tion from  the  recently  released  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Daniel  W  B?ll.  with  reference 
to  the  economy  of  the  Philippines  as  set  out 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  October 
29.  I  should  like  to  quote  just  one  para- 
graph from  that  report  dealing  with  this 
land  problem  and  the  agncultii.-al  problem 
generally  in  the  Philippines:  -That  agricul- 
tural production  be  improved  by  applying 
known  methods  of  increasing  the  jr.eld  from 
aU  basic  crops:  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  be  ade- 
quately supplied  with  funds  and  the  .^iricul- 
tuj-al  Elxtension  Service  be  expanded:  that 
the  Aericultural  College  at  Los  E.-\nos  be 
rehabihtated  and  the  central  espenmei.t 
station  located  there,  with  other  stations 
at  appropriate  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try; that  rural  banks  be  established  to  pro- 
vide production  credit  for  small  farmers; 
that  the  opening  or  new  lands  for  settlement 
and  homesteads  be  expedited  and  the  clear- 
ance of  land  titles  promptly  assured,  that  a 
program  of  land  redistrit'ition  be  under- 
taken through  the  purchase  of  large  estate* 
for  resale  to  small  farmers  and  that  meas- 
ures be  undertaken  to  provide  tenants  with 
reasonable  security  en  their  land  aud  an 
equitable  share  of  the  crops  they  produce  " 
Mr  Chairman,  when  this  resoluuon  was 
first  presented  to  this  committee  the  United 
States  delegation  proposed  certain  recom- 
mendations, certain  amendments.  Those 
amendments  are  included  In  the  draft  pro- 
posal that  is  isefore  us.  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to   them   individually. 

First,  we  ask  that  a  study  be  made  in 
cooperation  wrh  the  Food  and  .Agriculture 
Organization.  We  ask  that  the  report  not 
be  required  for  the  thirteenth  session  of 
the    council,    but    that    it    be    made    at    the 

fourteenth  swslon  mstead.    We  Bimpiy  feel 

that  there  Is  not  adequate  time  for  a  worth- 
while study  and  report  to  be  made  by  the 
time  the  tiiirtenth  session  will  be  held,  but 
that  an  adequate  study  cculd  be  made  and 
a  very  worth  while  report  Ije  eiven  by  the 
time  of  the  fourteenth  session 

Then  we  propose  some  amendments  to  the 
substance  of  the  resolution  by  adding  in 
subparagraph  (hi  the  words  "and  to  pro- 
mote rural  cooperatives  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  farmers. " 

In  subparaeraph  (c)  to  add  the  words 
"and  the  development  of  small-scale  In- 
digenous enterprises  for  the  processing  of 
agricultural  products." 

In  subparagraph  (e)  by  adding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  It  "the  promotion  of  family 
owned  and  operated  farms  and  of     •     •     *  " 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  atacut  each  of  those  amendments 
going  to  the  substance  of  this  proposal. 
And   again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want   to   drpw 
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ratber  heatlly  upon  th«  expcrtenc*  that  we 
h«T«  had  In  tt»e  UnJt«<l  Statca  at  Anwrlca 
rctatlnc  to  the  very  tbtnita  t»iat  w»  ar«  aeek- 
IBC  to  bring  out  In  thU  propoMl. 

Pi.  at,  let  me  taic  up  our  propoaal  to  pro- 
mote rural  cooperatlvea  for  the  benefU  of 
unaU  farmer* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  »peak  with  a  d^^gree 
Ot  •«p»nence  and  lelf-lntere^t  on  this  mat- 
ter becauae  It  happena  that  I  myself  am  • 
larmer  and  fcave  been  all  of  my  life,  at^d  I 
Itnow  aomethlng  from  nrst-hand  emerlence 
of  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  of  the 
■■■•II  farmer.     I  am  a  srrall  farmer. 

I  have  be3«  a  Member  of  the  United  Statea 
Ooa^VM  for  tb«  Uut  14  yean.  10  ycr.ra  of 
thfff  tlina  haTtnir  bs«n  tpent  in  the  Huuae 
o*  BeoresenttUlWB  and  the  last  4  years  In 
the  United  Slstes  Senate  I  have  had  a 
part  in  the  enactment  of  much  of  the  IcrIs- 
latlon  that  has  brotight  about,  or  has  initi- 
ated at  least,  thcae  procnma  of  land  and 
•grleultural  iiifiwiM  tn  the  Unltod  etaten. 
If  I  may  be  pertfoacd  f<'r  anoth^  personal 
referer.r?  I  may  oiy  that  the  first  speech  that 
I  ever  had  the  pitrilece  of  making  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Statea  Coni?r«aa  was  In 
favor  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  T«"nant 
Purchase  Act.  which  set  up  for  the  first  time 
a  pncram  in  tl  e  United  States  making  It 
posalbla  for  governmental  help  to  farm 
tenants  to  become  farm  owners. 

Mr  Chairman,  mny  I  lnteri»late  here  that 
pomethini;  tM*  bean  nUd  in  connection  with 
tbe  ducuaalOB  of  thla  reaolutlon  about  the 
taa  of  the  term  "peasant"?  'Peaannf  Is  a 
term  that  %c  not  tired  in  the  United  Statea. 
1  suppoae  that  the  meanrng  which  Is  Ren- 
eraily  accept«d  where  the  term  "peaaant"  la 
u*«l.  might  correspond  In  the  United  Statea 
to  the  term  •'larm  te:'«nf  or  rtnall  Individ- 
ual farmer.  Tb^y  prctoably  mean  the  same 
Uilng 

The  purpose  of  this  Eankhead-Jonea  P«rm 
Tenant  Purchaae  Act  was  to  make  It  possible 
foe  more  people  to  tecome  owners  of  their 
own  individual  famllv-slTed.  family-operated, 
famtly-supfiortiug  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  tkla  committee  that  that  bill  passed  the 
Coosress  of  the  United  btates  by  a  rather 
narrow  marstc-  Many  people  were  douttful 
aa  to  tbe  effiacy  of  such  a  program.  Many 
people,  many  Members  of  CongreaB  oppoaed 
It  because  of  th.^  llitleneas  with  which  It  waa 
profxjsed  to  initiate  the  program. 

Under  the  plan,  aa  It  came  before  us.  It 
waa  proposed  to  appropriate  IIO.OOO.OOO  a 
year  to  be  used  lu  long-term,  low-rate-of- 
Intereet  loana  to  worthy  farm  tenants  to 
purchaae  farms.  There  are  3.000  farm  coun- 
ties In  the  United  blares.  Someone  quickly 
pointed  out  that  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.OOO 
wottld  permit  tbe  purchase  of  oaly  one  farm 
par  rtiral  county  and  that  there  was  Uttle 
of  (cettinK  anywhere  on  auch  a  meager 
lulng  and  therefore  It  waa  not  worth 
starting 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  often  tliought  of 
that  experience  In  connection  with  programs 
that  are  proposed  before  this  conunittee.  I 
know  oftentimes  we  would  prefer  to  go  into 
a  program  on  a  much  bigger  acale  than  ws 
ftal  able  to  start  at  the  Ums,  and  ao  it  was 
with  the  farm-tcuaut-purchaae  program  tu 
the  United  SUtea.  Many  of  us  would  have 
preferred  to  go  lnt>i  It  on  a  much  bigger 
scale,  and  some,  as  I  s«y,  opposed  our  going 
Into  It  at  all  becauae  we  were  going  into  It 
on  such  a  small  scale. 

However.  Mr.  Oialrman,  that  program 
proved  Itself  by  Ita  own  operation.  The 
approprlatloaa  were  Increased  until  during 
ccrt.iln  year*  we  would  lend  out  as  much  aa 
$*yO.0O0.c>O0  A  year  for  the  purchaae  of  farina. 
1  shi  uld  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  what  hrts  happened  In  the 
United  States  with  reTerence  to  landowner- 
ship  during  the  nearly  14  years  that  tha» 
»ct  has  tx^":!  In  operation. 

According  to  the  1935  census.  42  percput 
Of  the  laud  operators  oi  the  United  Staua 


were  tenants.  They  did  not  own  their  own 
farms  They  were  tenants  paying  rent. 
They  were  sharecroppers  or  they  were  work- 
ing f<ir  a  part  of  the  rrop.  In  my  own  State 
of  AUtMuna  the  percentage  of  tenanu  waa 
much  higher— «4  4  percent:  In  other  worda, 
only  1  out  of  3  of  the  farm  oporators  in  tny 
etate  of  Alabama  in  1935  actually  owned  the 
laud  that  he  tilled. 

The  dliitlnguUhed  delegate  from  Poland, 
a  few  da^s  sro.  In  talking  about  this,  made 
fome  reference  to  laiidownernhlp  and  he  re- 
ferred to  the  BUtes  of  Alabama  and  South 
Carolina.  Because  he  mentioned  South 
Carolina.  I  tlUnk  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  tenancy  there  In  1C35  waa 
6J  2  percent. 

The  last  complete  ai:rlculturnl  census  that 
we  had  of  the  United  States— the  1950  census 
not  being  ready— was  In  194«.  At  that  time 
the  national  percentage  of  farm  tenancy  had 
bi?en  retluccd  to  31  7  ferc^nt.  In  the  State 
of  Alabama  It  had  been  reduced  to  49  per- 
cent. In  tbe  State  of  South  CtiroUna  It  had 
teen  reduced  to  54  percent.  We  believe  and 
estimates  have  been  made  that  during  the 
last  5  years  that  have  ensued  there  has  been 
a  still  further  reduction  of  some  5  percent, 
nnd  thr.t  today  the  farm  tenancy  In  the 
United  Stat,es  v.lll  be  about  M  percent.  Ala- 
b<\ma  about  44  percent,  and  South  Carolina 
a^jut  49  percent. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  of  that  reduction 
In  farm  tenancy  has  been  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  Farm  Teuaiit  Purchaae  Act, 
whl-h  I  descrltcd  to  ycu.  but  I  do  mean 

that  It  pave  the  Impetus  to  the  program 
that  h«s  m:ule  It  possible  for  u«  to  have  that 
BUbstantlal  reduction  In  ferm  tenancy  and 
a  similar  Increase  In  farm  ownership  in  the 
Un.ted  States  during  the  past  14  years. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  strongly  la 
farm  ownership.  Individual  farm  ownerkhlp. 
We  bell.;ve  that  t!^e  land  that  a  man  and 
his  family  works  and  on  wb.ch  they  make  a 
living  ousht  to  belong  to  him  and  to  his 
f^.mlly.  It  Is  that  objective  toward  which  we 
have  been  woiklng  during  the  last  many 
years,  and  it  la  that  same  kind  of  a  program 
or  a  similar  program  that  we  envisage  may 
very  well  be  encouraged  by  thla  General  A»- 
Ecmbly  and  by  this  conimlttee,  and  m.ght 
very  well  be  undertaken  In  many  parts  of 
the  wo. Id.  That  Is  the  reason.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  wholeheartedly  support  this 
kind  of  a  program,  and  that  Is  the  re*tson  we 
ask  for  the  amendment  that  would  particu- 
larly provide  fur  helping  small  farmers.  In- 
dividual faimers.  to  own  and  operate  the 
land  out  of  which  they  and  their  family 
make  a  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  facu  and 
figures  that  I  should  like  to  give  you  In 
regard  to  this  program  and  many  ether  pro- 
granu.  but  I  will  not  transgress  on  the  time 
of  the  committee. 

However.  I  do  want  to  mention  the  rural 
cooperatives  for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers. 
We  have  a  rural  cooperative  piogram  In  the 
United  SUtes  that  has  been  In  existence  now 
f  )r  a  good  many  years. 

Before  I  go  to  that  subject  and  away  from 
the  farm  ownership  I  would  like  to  bring  In 
Just  one  other  Item,  because  I  think  thla 
may  very  well  apply  to  some  of  the  other 
^countries  of  the  world.  The  United  States. 
of  course.  Is  of  vast  domain,  and  up  untU 
comparatively  recent  years  a  great  part  of  It 
belonged  to  the  public  Ckjvernment.  Our 
Oovernment  sUrted  as  early  as  1863  a  home- 
steading  program  whereby  our  people  were 
encouraged  to  settle  on  the  land  that  be- 
longed tp  the  public  domain  and  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee  to  be  able  to  convert  that  land  into 
a  farm  for  their  own  ownership. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rural  cooperatives,  with  Oovernment 
assistance  In  their  organizing  there  are  today 
some  10.000  purchasing  and  marketing  farm 
cooperatives  with  a  membership  of  6.384.000 
meml>ers.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  repre- 
sent  duplications,   because   wt  actually   do 


not  have  that  mnny  farmer  owners  or  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Some  of  t.nem  be- 
long to  several  dlflerent  cooperatives.  We 
ha,ve  1.850  farmer-mutual  fire-insurance 
groups  with  3.500.000  members  and  118.000,- 
000.000  In  Insurance  policies.  Twentv  dirfer- 
ent  cooperative  groups  have  founded  hospi- 
tals for  their  membership 

We  have  a  large  number  of  cooperative 
telephone  orfanlatlons.  And'Jvst  during 
thU  pa.1t  Congress  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment provided  an  assistance  program  for  all 
rural  cooperatives  that  would  organlre  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  and  operating  their 
own  telephone  systems. 

Back  fome  15  years  ago,  the  United  States 
Government,  through  its  Congress.  uTote 
Into  law  a  provision  to  lend  assistance  to 
farmers  who  would  organize  themselves  Into 
cx)perailve  groups  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  electric  power  to 
their  communities.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  that  we  have 
had.  And  It  nerer  would  have  been  started. 
Mr  Chairman,  certainly  not  on  any  such 
scale  as  it  has  been  carried  forward,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  kind  of  a  program  being 
underwritten  by  the  Government  Itself.  To- 
day. M  percent  of  all  of  the  farms  In  the 
United  Stntes  are  electrified.  It  started  out, 
Mr  Chairman,  usually  with  a  line  being  run 
into  a  community.  Individual  homes  tying 
into  the  line  and  giving  electric  lights  to 
their  homes.  Then  there  came  the  electric 
range  and  the  electric  refrlg?rator.  electric 
washing  machine.  Lights  went  Into  the 
barns  and  Into  the  outbuildings  of  the  farm- 
ers and  then  there  came  various  farm 
machinery. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement 
has  often  been  made  that  through  encour- 
aging an  agricultural  prof^ram  an  Industrial 
ptogram  Is  stymied  or  certainly  Is  discour- 
aged. I  think  the  very  figures  that  I  Lave 
cited  with  reference  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperative  program  In  the 
United  States  belles  that  statement,  because 
when  the  farmer  gets  electric  power  into  his 
farm,  he  buys  this  equipment.  He  buys  th« 
radio.  He  buys  the  electric  iron.  He  buys 
tile  electric  range.  Ee  buys  the  electric  re- 
frigerator and  the  washing  machine.  He 
buys  the  va.'-lovu  farm  machinery  that  he 
vues  about  his  barn  a:id  throughout  his,  farm. 
It  has  proven  one  of  the  greatest  stimuli  that 
there  could  po5slbIy  be  for  further  industrial 
development  In  this  country. 

These  are  programs  that  go  hand  In  hand. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  seen  the  truth 
of  that  statement  and  when  we  lay  the 
emphasis  that  we  do  upon  the  development 
of  agricultural  programs  and  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  asalstance  to  farm  cooperatives 
such  as  this,  we  recognize  that  It  is  not 
something  to  displace  Industrial  develop- 
ment but  it  Is  something  to  add  to  and  to 
encourage  Industrial  development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama, when  the  rural  cooperative  program 
was  started,  some  5  percent  of  the  farms 
were  electrified.  Today  that  figure  Is  86  per- 
cent. In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  farms  were  electri- 
fied. Today  that  figure  Is  more  than  86  per- 
cent. And  with  the  blessings  that  have  ccme 
tu  the  farm  family  In  extending  electriflca- 
tlou  to  their  homes,  there  has  also  ccme  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  Industry  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  attachments  that  electrification 
has  called  (or. 

Mr.  Chairman.  »e  have  sponsored  many 
other  cvxjperatlves  in  the  United  Stales,  co- 
operatives to  enable  farmers  to  do  their  own 
marketing,  cooperatives  that  would  enable 
farmers  to  produce  their  own  crops — farmers 
tliat  perhaps  war*  not  able  through  no  fault 
ol  their  own  to  finance  the  operation  of  their 
crops — through  a  t>ank,  or  through  some 
merchant,  or  through  some  other  lending 
agency. 
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M^.  Chairman.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.  I 
baT»  seen  these  chan?es  take  place  In  the 
t7nlted  States.  My  father  was  not  a  farm 
owner.  Ke  was  a  farm  tenant  and  I  grew 
up  as  a  farm  tenant.  I  later  became  a  farm 
owner,  a  small  farm  owner.  I  can  well  recall 
the  days  vkhen  farmers  In  order  to  be  able 
to  get  advances  with  which  to  make  their 
crops  would  have  to  pay  an  enormous  rate 
of  interest— 10,  12.  15  percent.  They  had 
to  take  all  of  the  hazards  of  agrlctillure 
without  any  assurance  that  when  the  har- 
vest season  came  around  there  would  be  an 
adequate  price  for  what  they  produced. 

Our  Government  over  the  last  several 
years — well,  within  my  memory— h's  taken 
fteps  to  give  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
assurance,  protection,  supoort.  the  means  to 
help  themselves  through  the  organization  of 
these  various  cooperatives.  The  Go\^mment 
subscribed  orleinally  to  all  of  the  stock  In 
t^e8e  coooeratives  but  provided  for  a  gradual 
retirement  of  that  stock  and  in  many  sec- 
tions cf  the  country  today  and  in  many  of 
the  various  cooperatives  th.it  have  been  or- 
ganized, all  of  that  stock  has  been  retired 
EO  that  the  farmers  themselves  now  own 
their  c operatives  outright. 

The    program   ha*   worked   here.     We    be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  made  to  work  elsewhere. 
We  have  also  proposed  an  amendment  !or 
the  development  of  small  IndiKcnous  enler- 
prtaes  for  the  processing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts     I  do   not   know   what   the   conditions 
may  be  In  other  countries,  but  I  do  know 
that  In  the  United  States  of  America  one  of 
the  greatest  dilCcultles  that   a  farmer   used 
to    run    up    against,    and    to    a    great    extent 
even  today  It  U  a  problem,  was  the  process- 
ing  of    products,    making   them   ready   for 
market,    making    It    possible    to    hold    them 
untU  a  market  is  ready  to  receive  t^.e  prod- 
ucts      Left    to    his    own    resources,    he    was 
helpless.    The  banking  structtire  of  our  coun- 
try was  not  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
Tide  adequately  for  him.     The  Government, 
through   Its  various   proerams.   throuKh  the 
cooperatives,  and  through  loans  and  through 
methods  of   financing   has  given   every  en- 
couragement  to  the   development  of   these 
small  farm   factories.   If  you  may  call  them 
such     indigenous    to    that    particular    area. 
fc*  use  in  helping  the  farmer  to  process  his 
own  agricultural  products  and  to  make  them 
_  ready  to  market  and  to  enable  him  to  hold 
them  untU  a  suitable  time  came  lor  mar- 
keting. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram  can  be  made  to  w.jrk.  We  have  seen 
It  work  here  I  would  not  leave  the  im- 
pression for  anything  that  we  have  reached 
a  Dolnt  of  perfection  In  this  country.  That 
is  not  so-far  from  it.  We  still  have  a  lorg 
way  to  go  But  we  have  been  olcased  w.tn 
the  start  that  has  been  made.  We  have  been 
pleased  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  we  believe  that  the  sooner  a  similar 
start  Is  made  by  the  UN  working  In  concert, 
the  greater,  the  faster  will  be  the  economic 
development  of  many  parts  of  the  world  from 
which  all  of  us  wUl  profit. 

I  should  l.ke  to  say  Just  a  word  about 
the  various  amendments— not  tn  criticism 
c'  any  of  them.  As  I  said  In  the  beginning. 
our  delegation  Is  pleased  that  so  great  an 
Interest  has  been  manifested  as  Is  shown  by 
the  introduction  of  these  various  amend- 
ments. It  may  very  well  be  that  there  is 
good  m  all  of  them.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  a  better  resolution  could  be  obtamed 
b.  t.ylng  to  work  out  a  combination  of  all 
of  them 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  to  propose  It  now, 
but  I  should  like  to  offer  the  suggestion  for 
tbe  coi»lderation  of  the  committee  as  we 
proceed  In  this  debate  that  at  the  rro??r 
time  all  of  the  proposals  be  referred  to  a 
drafting  committee  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out  the  very  best  resolution  that  we 
could  possibly  work  out  here  for  doing  the 
Jol  that  we  sil  want  done 
Thank  ycu.  Mr    Chairman. 
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IN  THE  SZNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  5  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  Ncvember  27  >.  1950 

Mr  CAPEH.^VRT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanur.-us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccro  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Elmer  Davis  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  operung  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  exhibition  commemorating 
the  se?quicentennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  territorial  government  of 
Indiana,  on  November  30.  1950.  in  the 
Coclidge  auditorium  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you  feel 
ti-at  there  was  something  a  little  inappro- 
priate In  the  selection  of  a  speaker  for  this 
evening  who  left  Indiana  40  years  ago.  and 
has  had  only  Infrequent  and  casual  contacts 
with  the  State  since  then;  and  also  one  who 
did  not  come  from  the  resicn  which  has 
become  generally  known  as  the  c'asslcai  and 
typical  Indiana,  the  up-State  Rat  lands.  I 
came  from  the  river  counties,  which  for 
many  years  past  have  been  incorporated  tn 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  State — thanks  to 
the  automobile;  but  which  had  not  been  so 
Incorporated  in  my  day.  when  the  automo- 
bile was  stUl  a  rich  man's  toy.  and  there  were 
no  roads  for  it  to  run  on  anyway. 

In  those  days  the  river  counties  were  some- 
thing seoarate  and  peculiar:  they  had  little 
contact  with  the  classic  Hoosler  culture  up- 
State,  they  belonged  rather  to  the  river  cul- 
ture which  from  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Paiil 
down  to  New  Orleans  was  pretty  much  all  one 
piece,  a  culture  which  even  In  the  days  of  the 
raUroad  was  long  dominated  by  the  steam- 
boat. The  flavor  of  life  in  the  river  counties 
In  those  days  was  much  more  the  flavor  of 
Kentucky  than  of  Indiana:  and  In  my  comer 
Of  the  State  we  were  still  further  denation- 
alized: we  were  part  of  the  tri-State  metro- 
politan complex  of  Cincinnati:  and  to  every- 
body but  the  politicians  Cincinnati,  not  In- 
dianapolis, was  the  center  of  Interest. 

Yet  when  vou  survey  the  history  of  In- 
diana, as  State  and  as  Territory,  for  the  past 
century  and  a  half,  it  is  clear  that  the  river 
counties  were  an  essential  and  typical  part 
cf  it    however  thev  diSered  from  what  later 
became   the   stereotype.     We   were    after   all 
the  first  of  Indiana,  since  the  first  settlers 
either  came  across  the  river  from  Kentucky 
or   down    the   river    from    Pennsylvania;    we 
were  building  stately  homes  and  reading  the 
classics    when    up-State    Indiana    stUl    con- 
sisted mostly  of   swamps.   Inhabited  chiefly 
bv  wate'  moccasins  and  malarial  mosqultos. 
That  up-State  lif-— at  least  as  far  up-State 
as  Decatur  County— was  later  depicted  by  a 
river-county  novelist.  Edward  Egglestoa.    in 
a  book  which  was  never  popular  amor.g  his 
fellow  citizens.     And  for  some  reason;    for 
while  the  Hoosier  School.'naster  was  true  as 
of  the  time  he  remembered.  It  was  no  long?r 
true  as  of  the  time  the  book  was  published. 
Bv  that  time  upSiate  had  caught  up  wr.h 
the  river  counties:   and  was  presently  to  go 
far  bevond  them.   In   wealth,  sell -advertise- 
ment, and  self-satisfaction. 

Yet  in  those  earliest  days  the  river  coun- 
ties had  established  some  traditions  to  which 
the  whole  State  has  been  l<,-yal  In  p^jii- 
tics.    for   instance.     The   Congressman    from 


my   district.   In   Andrew  Jackson's  day.   was 
Amos  Lane— a  violent  antl-Jack»oni*n;  and 
It    has    be2n   rcport?d   by   those   »ho  heard 
him  that  when  he  was  denounctnar  his  ene- 
mies on  the  stump,  the  grittixu:  and  grind- 
ing of  his  teeth  cculd  be  heard  50  yards  away. 
I  doubt  if  that  record  has  been  Improved  on 
by  any  of  our  present  congressional  delega- 
tion.    The    nver    counties    set    the    Hoosier 
literary  tradlUon:  and  it  goes  back  beyond 
Edgar  Eggleston  or  even  Julia  Dumont.    My 
home  town.  Aurora,  was  founded  by  the  first 
Indiana  novelUt.  Jesse  Lynch  Holman.     It  is 
Uue  that  his  novel.  The  Errors  of  Educa- 
tion,   was    not    the    first    Indiaiia    novel:    he 
UTote  it  while  he  was  suU  hving  In  Isling- 
ton or  Frankfort,  Ky..  before  he  came  Across 
the  river.     But  Aurora.  If  It  was  n  Jt  the  place 
where  The  Errors  of  EducaUon  was  written, 
has  a  mure  melancholy  distinction:    it  was 
the  place  where  the  first  Indiana  novel  waa 
clestroved      In   later  life  Judge  Holman  be- 
came   convinced    that    his    youthftU    work 
might  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  morals 
of  yoting  people,  so  he  tried  to  buy  up  the 
whole   edition,   and   very   nearly   succeeded. 
It  was  probably  not  too  diflicult  a  task,  since 
the  book,  like  the  stock  of  certain  family 
corporations,    seems    to    have    been    closely 
held.     At    any   rate    he    seems    to    have    got 
hold   of   all    but   two   copies    and    according 
to  tradition  he  burned  them  m  the  public 
square  of  Aurora— now  Mary  Stration  Park, 
named    for    his    daughter       It    was    the    first 
and    so    far    the    only    book-burning    In    In- 
diana; I  hope  it  wiU  be  the  last. 

Well.  up-State  eventually  passed  the  river 
counties:    yet   we  went   on  leading  our   own 
lives    until    the    automobile    fir.ally   reunited 
the   State.     What    that   life   was    like    down 
on  the  river.  50  years  ago.  has  lately  been 
set  down  in  a  novel  called  Ring  In  the  New. 
by  Laura  Buchanan  Hams,  who  came  from 
Rising  Sun.  it  is  river-hank  stuff  but  a  great 
deal  of   it  la  thoroughly  recognizable   as   a 
picture  of  small-town  life  anywhere  In  In- 
diana.  or  indeed  in  the  Middle  West,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.     I:  is  incidentally  about 
the  best  picture  that  has  ever  been  done  of 
life  in  the  nver  counties,    since  our   ablest 
novelist.    David    Graham   Phillips,    while    he 
was   an   accurate   and   perspicacious   reporter 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  WaU  Street,  fell  down 
badly  in  his  one  attempt  to  give  a  picture 
cf  life  in  M:-dtson  and  at  DePauw.     So  much 
for   the   river   counties   up   tUl    the   time   I 
left:    but    since    then,    with    good    roads    and 
the  cars  that  ride  on  them  making  the  State 
all  one  piece,  we  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  general  picture  that  Indiana  presenU  to 

the  world. 

That     is    a    remarkable     picture — such    a 
clear    and    familiar    picture    as    perhaps    no 
other  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  presented. 
The  picture  written  down  In  some  cf  Tark- 
Ingtons  novels,  some  of  Nicholsons  essays, 
some    of    McCutcheons    cartoons,    some    of 
Ade  s  fables:  and  above  all  in  practicaUy  aU 
of  Rileys  poems— that  is  Indiana  as  It  has 
shown  Itserf  to  the  world.     It  Is  an  attrac- 
tive picture:   what  is  more,  it  is  a  coherent 
and   credible   picture.     It   was   substantially 
true,   for    its   time    and    place:    but    it   dealt 
with    only    a    part    of   Indiana — though    the 
larger     and     wealthier     part,     the     up-State 
flatlands:    and    more    Important.    It    covers 
l^dlv    more    than    a   quarter    of    the   com- 
monwealths   existence    as    State    and    terrl- 
tory— roughlv.    the    40    years    following    the 
Civil  War      A  picture  of  an  essentially  rural 
culture,  though  punctuated  by  and  focused 
on   the  countv  seats:    a   world   of   stovepipe 
hats   and    base-burner   stoves,    where   people 
got    around    bv    horse    and    bugry    and    by 
spring  wagon,  unless  they  had  to  go  so  rar 
that  'they    took    the    accom.modation    tram. 
A   centr'petal,   introspective   culture:    pretty 
well    satisfied    with    itself,    but    with    better 
reason    for    self-satisfaction    than    most,    a 
world    wi^-h    r.o    a.sptration    to    the    loftier 
hetghts— exce-^t  in  such  very  irregular  prod- 
ucts as  Theodore  Dreiser  and  Eugene  Debs, 
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both  of  them  m«>  wh<w»  r^a^h  exc^Mied 
thrtr  gnsp:  twt  whVch  »l»o.  In  thow  d«f«, 

lur«  which  WM  MtttOcd  to  turn  out,  m  per- 
haps tt«  most  ^TP**^  product  put  It.  inor« 
flnt-nt*  •ecnd-rmte  na«n  th*n  ary  other 
Btcte  tn  th«  eoootry. 

Bat  that  w*  only  •  p«rt  of  Indiana.  In 
plMt  and  time;  and  the  fr««t  merit  of  thia 
WhiMtttn  which  la  opMMd  har*  tonisht  la 
to  rcxntnd  t»  a<  ttoa  tznoMna*  tmI^T  that 
hat  acttu-lly  ««l«t«d.  owr  a  century  and  a 
half,  tn  a  3tata  whoa*  atareotype  la  to  fa- 
mi!Ur.  Tou  »ee  here  more  of  o:d  Viacenr.es, 
and  o*  the  eaft»«r  French  exniorattona.  than 
MatxrUy  Thoaafon  rrer  told  yott.  Tou  see 
mora  of  tha  early  UtopUn  ptuuaMi  at  New 
BanDony — men  whom  every  Hooeier  la 
tausht  to  Te*erMK»  but  whom  no  preacnt- 
day  Hooaler  would  e%er  dream  of  Imitating, 
rather  Happ'i  titopU  wa«  celibate,  and  tha 
taate  for  celibacy  had  disappeared  from  In- 
dian* long  befwe  Dr.  Kinseys  day  Ri*>ert 
Ootla  Owen  la  a  hero  because  he  haa  been 
dead  a  long  time;  If  he  hved  In  Indiana  to- 
day he  wotild  probably  be  ridden  out  of  town 
on  a  rail  aa  a  Cotnmuniat  airltator  Tet  you 
aaa  here  recorda  of  thoae  men  and  of  many 
oth«ra.  men  of  the  nver  counties  and  of  tha 
^«Vt  countlea  as  well  aa  of  the  great  interior; 
and  you  realise  that  in  a  State  whoee  typical 
plcttira  la  so  familiar,  and  so  attractive,  there 
were  nertrtheleaa  at  sundry  tlmea  and  In 
dlTcrs  plaoM  many  other  things  that  were 
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Tltat  at*raotyp«<'  plrture  drawn  from  Riley's 
poems  and  the  Gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
McCutchecn's  Indian-aummer  cartoun — that 
picture  was  already  beginning  to  be  out  of 
dau  In  my  day:  and  you  can  perhapa  data 
lu  decline  and  fall  by  one  at  the  best  things 
Oaorga  Adt  erer  wrote— I  Knew  Him  When. 
Mftny  of  you  perhapa  know  it:  orlglnailT  a 
speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Indiana  8t»rie'T 
of  Chicago  la  1910.  it  was  later  republl  i  '-d 
aa  a  booUet.  What  maJtes  It  a  daaalc  is  that 
It  la  th9  complete  history  of  every  small- 
town tioy.  In  any  age.  who  made  good  In 
the  big  city:  *>ut  over  and  beyond  that  you 
can  rmm/d  In  It  that  Indiana  waa  already 
cbmngiix^     The  Iwlef  age  of  the  Interurbuna 

mirkfd  UM  be(lnnlo|  of  tbe  chance;  In- 
diana waa  ceaalng  to  the  rural.  It  was  be- 
coming Induatrlallied.  Not  only  Indlanapo- 
jl^ — which   my  father  could  remtrnber  aa   a 

Clean  wblte  city,  heated  by  the  gas  from 
Muncle.  but  which  Is  c\fiin  and  white  no 
r — but  even  the  county  seats.  mo«t  of 
have   l>ecome   Industrial    towns    with 

__  1  problema,  to  which  the  old  Hooeier 

ct«do  Qtfcred  no  anawer,  I  pass  over  tha 
brUrf  rclgn  of  the  Klan.  though  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  that  made  the  Klan 
poaalhle  Is  aa  dead  as  tbe  paraphenutlia  of 
hoods  and  sheeu:  but  other  problems  came 
up  with  the  new  age  and  Indiana,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country.  U  still  trying  to  And  the 
anawer. 

Wbat  that  change  haa  meant— one  of  the 
♦t»iT>;f  it  haa  meant — I  aaw  dramatltod  en 
elecUon  night  of  1938.  when  I  dropped  In  on 
acme  of  my  frlenda  at  the  Democratic  State 
haadquarters.  The  fall  of  1933.  to  anybody 
who  lived  In  the  East,  was  chiefly  memo- 
rable for  two  events — tbe  Connecticut  hurl- 
cane,  which  my  family  and  I  had  survived 
by  th«  akin  of  our  teeth,  and  the  Munich 
crisis,  which  the  world  aurvlved  by  the  skin 
of  Ita  teeth,  but  with  a  pretty  clear  ladica- 
tloo_that  It  would  not  survive  the  next  one. 
^itlndlana  In  November  waa  pretty  much 
concei;tr»ted  on  one  thing— wotUd  or  would 
not  Pred  Van  Nuya  be  reelected  to  the  Ben- 
ate.  At  IXmocra Uc  headqtxartera  that  night 
they  thought  ha  waa  aafely  m.  till  atranga 
aiMl  Incredible  news  eame  Irom  Lake  County: 
tMMM4  of  the  laXOO  majority  that  had  been 
eapeciled  out  of  tbe  ateel  mUla  and  oU  refhi- 
arlea  they  had  got  only  d.000  Nobody  cuuld 
ngure  that  oue  ctU.  that  night,  not  iiU  aume 
daya  laiar  did  they  And  the  answer.    The 


Democratic  leaders  In  Lake  County  were  all 
Pvilea:  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  voters 
were  Crecha:  and  they  had  voted  RepuWlcan 
In  Indiana  becattse  they  dlaapproved  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Polish  Ciovernment  In  the 
Munich  crUls.-  That  was  the  sort  of  thing 
Tom  Taggart  neve-  had  to  worry  sbout. 

Tet  rwn  that  night,  there  was  proc;'  that 
Indiana  had  not  entirely  changed  Men 
were  going  aroimd  Democratic  hendquarters 
wttk  downOMt  eyea  and  darkened  facta,  till 
all  at  once  everybody  brlghteced  up.  Word 
ad  come  that  the  returns  from  Vigo  Countv 
ould  bo  delayed.  They  were  delayed  f  r  2 
or  3  days:  and  when  they  came  In.  by  happy 
c  Incidence,  they  were  jtist  enough  to  put 
Fred  Van  Nuys  over.  So  I  went  away  feeling 
that  even  In  this  world  which  had  so  vastly 
changed,  and  not  for  the  tjetter,  Indiana  In 
some  ways  was  still  Itself. 

Indeed  there  h?d  been  proof  of  that  18 
months  before — in  the  spring  of  1937.  when 
the  great  wave  of  strikes — organizing  strJies. 
st««l  strikes  In  particular — spread  through 
the  Middle  West.  There  was  bitterness  and 
violence  on  both  sides;  plants  were  occupied 
by  sit-down  strikers:  other  strikers  were  shot 
down— retail  shootings  In  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, wholesale  shootlntrs  In  Chicago  There 
were  steel  strikes  In  Indiana  too:  and  Cliff 
Townsend  who  was  then  Governor  eetUed 
them  peaceably  within  3  days— without  Mo- 
lence.  without  bloodshed:  and  unfortunately 
without  national  publicity.  The  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  In  those  days  were  not  inter- 
ested In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Industrial 
disputes:  all  they  cared  about  was  brlckbaU 
and  blood.  But  It  was  a  demonstration  that 
even  In  the  new  Industrial  age.  the  Koosler 
temperament     was    disinclined     to    go    to 


Whether  that  temperament  Is  a  virtue  or 
a  favUt  h.is  been  much  debated — the  cult  of 
the  ftrat-rate  second-rate  man.  the  avoid- 
ance of  extremes,  whether  of  virtue  sad 
w.dom  or  of  vice  and  folly  The  arpument 
hps  perhaps  little  point  any  more  since  It 
has  come  loose  at  one  end;  Indiana  may  still 
produce  no  saints  and  heroes,  but  the  recent 
return  to  the  news  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Stephenson 
la  a   rcaitnder   that   w^   no   lonaier   avoid    the 

Other  extrtme.    Tet  we  did  produce  one 

man — the  late  Wendell  WUlkie — who  waa  not 
afraid  to  (to  out  on  a  limb  for  tbe  thlno  he 
believed  in:  who  was  not  afraid  even  of  that 

thing  Which  Hooclers  of  hit  generation  and 
mine,  and  of  the  generation  before  us.  were 
titught  to  fear  al»ve  everything  else:  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at.  He  was  a 
prophet  not  without  honor,  save  In  his  own 
country;  out  it  Is  still  to  be  seen  whether  he 
'^lll  have  a  8Ucce«isor.  Hooalera  lio  lori;er 
laugh  as  much  as  they  used  to;  and  they 
seldom  latigh  at  tbe  n^ht  people. 

The  old  tight.  Introapectlve.  satisfied 
Hooslcr  culture,  which  never  aspired  to  the 
heights  but  never  descended  to  the  depths — 
which  cultivated,  about  as  well  aa  any  ao- 
clety  has  ever  cultivated  It.  the  doctrine  of 
moderation  In  all  thlnifs.  of  the  golden 
mean — that  la  gone.  It  had  no  aiiawer  to 
the  problenaa  of  a  new  age — an  age  In  which 
not  only  Indiana polu  and  Fort  Wayne,  but 
Newcastle  and  Clinton,  are  Industrial  cities; 
In  which  St  one  time  ».lmoat  the  laryest  city 
aouth  of  Indianapolis  was  Camp  Atterbury, 
with  half  Its  population  consisting  of  sol- 
diers from  other  State*,  and  the  other  half 
of  Italian  prisoners  of  war.  An  age  In  which 
Madison  could  be  aelected  as  the  subject  of 
a  motion  plcttire  to  be  shown  all  over  the 
world.  Illustrating  not  the  homogeneity  of 
middle  western  culture,  but  the  harmony 
In  which  a  population  could  live  though  Its 
anceators  were  of  many  natlunalttles.  Not 
Gary,  not  South  Bend:  but  Madison.  For 
belter  or  worse,  the  world  had  bruken  Into 
Indiana;  and  Indiana  had  broken  out  Into 
the  world  An  age  In  which  I  aaw  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  which  I  had  known  well   in 


other  circumstances  and  In  earlier  years. 
fined  with  American  soldiers,  listening  to 
other  American  soldiers  performing  the 
works  of  Haa|:y  Carmlchael  from  Blooralng- 
ton  and  Oole  Porter  from  Peru. 

The  Indiana  of  tradition  could  handle  the 
simpler  problems  of  Its  day:  but  the  prob- 
lems of  thU  new  age  take  more  thinking. 
We  older  peoole,  who  grew  up  In  the  har- 
monic is,  satisfied,  and  eatt-fying  Hoosler 
tradition  of  the  past — I  grew  up  m  It.  too. 
when  I  went  to  college  up-State — we  who 
must  now  do  the  beet  we  can  with  the  vast 
and  amorphotjs  problems  of  a  new  age — we 
were  perhaps  better  prepa.'ed  for  that  ordeal 
than  we  knew.  Some  of  you  are  old  enotigh 
to  have  been  raised,  as  I  was.  on  the  Cook 
and  Cronsey  arithmetic:  which  we  used  to 
regurd  as  about  the  most  exasperating  text- 
book ever  compiled.  Its  problems  were  of  a 
tricky  complexity  never  met  with  in  the  real 
life  of  those  days:  though  I  suppose  Income- 
tax  con.sultants  and  Treasury  arrountanta 
uou'd  find  nothing  unusual  In  them  now. 
At  any  rate.  It  virns  some  consolation  to  the 
pupil  who  struggled  with  them  to  know  that 
the  answers  were  written  down  In  the  back 
of  the  book;  and  over  50  years  I  can  still 
remember  the  cold  hcrror  that  came  over  me. 
the  feeling  that  I  had  been  cheated,  betrayed. 
sold  down  the  river,  when  I  discovered  that 
many  of  thoae  answers  were  wrong. 

But  time  brings  reappraisals:  as  the  years 
passed  I  gradually  recognized  that  this  was 
actually  perhaps  the  most  valuable  textb<  ok 
that  I  ever  studied;  that  Mr.  Cook  and  Misa 
Cropaey  had  been  edticatlng  ua.  far  more 
profoundly  than  we  could  have  realized  at 
the  time.  For  what  they  vere  teaching  ua 
was  that  there  are  no  answers  In  the  tMck 
of  the  book — no  trustwoiihy  answers,  any- 
way; that  a  man  who  tells  yuu  he  knovirs  the 
answer  may  be  rtf  ht,  by  luckv  guess — or  may 
be  horribly  and  catastrophlcally  wrong, 
either  by  mischance  or  by  intention:  that 
you  have  got  to  work  out  the  problem  and 
get  the  answer  by  yourself.  Tou  may  get 
the  wrong  one.  but  It  Is  yovir  business  to 
check  it — to  prove  It.  as  we  used  to  say.  by 
working  the  problem  backwards;  jrou  may 
find  the  answer  beyond  you  for  the  moment 
but  you  have  got  to  reach  the  best  approxi- 
mation that  you  can.    In  that  search,  and 

in  the  skeptlclstn  about  any  offer  of  a  guar- 
anteed sliort  cut  to  the  answer — In  that  Is 
the  beginning  of  wladoni. 
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Federal  Judf  esliips 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIvS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  NkW  JtdSKX 

IN  TfTK  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  December  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27*,  1950 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unan-oious  consent  to  have  iucor- 
pomted  in  the  Appendix  oT  the  Rkcoro 
a  thotight- provoking  Miitorial  entitled 
"Federal  Judgeships."  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  yesterday.  This  edi- 
torial has  great  t)earing  upon  pending 
and  future  Judicial  appointments  and 
comes  to  us  as  sound  advice  and  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  ia  the  Rmcoro. 
as  follows: 

yn>tl*l    JtTOCXSHIPS 

On  senior  Jtidts  Fake's  rs  tire  men  t  soon. 
PrasMsat  Truman  wiu  have  the  fUilng  ot 
aiKjthw  vacancy  ua  the  Federal  district 
court  bench  in  New   Jersey  In  addition   to 


the  one  to  which  he  has  Just  nominated 
United  Slates  District  Altorney  Modarelll. 
Tbe  Utters  confirmation  would,  with  Judge 
Fake's  retirement,  leave  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eral bench  composed  of  four  Democrats  and 
one  Republican. 

Taking  his  previous  district-court  ap- 
pointments as  a  criterion,  the  chances  are 
that  President  Truman  will  name  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  sixth  judgeship.  But  on  the 
plea  for  a  more  bipartisan  judiciary.  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  State  will  seek  to  have  a 
Republican  named,  with  their  choice  cen- 
tered on  County  Judge  Hartshorne.  who  has 
a  lor.g  and  honorable  recurd  as  a  meml>er  ot 
the  New  Jersey  Judiciary. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  In  the  last  17  years 
only  8  or  10  out  of  200  Federal  Judges  ap- 
pointed   are    Republicans.     Recently    Presi- 
dent GallaEher  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion  charged    that    a   virtual    spoils    system 
controls    these   appwlntraents.     Yet    the   re- 
grettable development  U  not  peculiar  to  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  adm.nistrations.     Repub- 
lican Presldenu  back  to  the  days  of  Benja- 
min Harrison  liave  l)een  as  partisan  as  Demo- 
cratic PresidenU  In  naming  Federal  Judges. 
The  iikelihood,  therefore,  of  Judge  Hart- 
ahorne   or   any  Republican   l>€lng   named   is 
remote,   regardless  of  qualllications,   unless 
Republicans  In  the  next  Congress,  with  their 
stronger  bargaining  position,  are  able  to  force 
the  administration   to  modify  its  position. 
In  any  event,  the  argument  for  a  l>etier  polit- 
ical balance  in  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  sound 
in  principle  and  never  more  Imoortant  than 
In   these   times   as   the    Federfi   courts    are 
called    upon    to    adjudicate    complex   social 
and  economic  problems  arising  from  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  powers. 


Get  Out  of  Korea  or  Fl^Ht  China— These 
Are  the  Two  Bitter  Alterratives  America 
Must  Face  in  the  Next  Few  Dayi  With 
the  Rcit  of  the  United  Nationi 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 
HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KEITrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-f.\TT\TS 
Tuesday.  December  5.  1950 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville.  Ky,.  No- 
vember 30.  1950,  entitled  Gel  Out  of 
Korea  or  Fisjht  China."  which  I  think 
will  be  worth  the  time  of  all  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  to  read,  inasmuch  as 
the  is.sue  is  clearly  stated.  The  above- 
mentioned  article  follows: 

Lets  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  our  position 
In  Korea  We  suddenly  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  fateful  decision  It  is  worth 
while  to  ask  what  course  the  SovleU  would 
prefer  to  have  us  take  at  this  turning  point, 
and  the  answer  U  quite  obvious.  The  Soviets 
would  like  to  see  us  launch  an  aU-out  war 
against  Communist  China. 

Nothing  would  fit  so  well  Into  the  Russian 
pattern  of  world  conquest.  They  know  we 
could  send  bombers  over  Chinese  cities  and 
destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  They 
know  mm  would  probably  t>e  forced  to  use  the 
•torn  bomb.  They  know  as  well  that  wa 
would  have  to  tie  up  our  major  resources  in 
the  Far  East  lor  an  indeSnite  period  to  fl^ht 
a  a-nr  against  a  people  who  have  been  our 
traditional  friends,  and  against  the  greatest 
ma  is  of  manpower  In  the  world.  They  kn  w 
U  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  attain  de- 


cisive victory  against  such  a  foe.  In  striving 
for  it  we  would  be  bound  to  alienate  the 
ether  teeming  millions  of  Asiaf.cs.  Best  of 
Ell  from  the  Kremlin  point  of  view,  we  would 
leave  western  Europe  open  to  a  Soviet  sweep 
to  the  Atlantic. 

How  can  we  avoid  dellzhting  the  Kremlin 
by  fighting  China?  Certainly  we  cannot  let 
Chinese  Communists  continue  to  slaughter 
our  troops  In  Korea,  mounting  their  fierce 
offensive  from  what  General  MacArthvir  calls 
the  "privileged  sanctuary  "  of  Manc^.urla. 
If  this  fight  goes  on.  we  will  have  to  attack 
the  sanctuary.  That  can  only  lead  to  an 
all-out  cor.flict  with  Chiiui.  whUe  Stalin 
laughs  up  his  sleeve. 

How  can  we  escape  from  this  tomble  di- 
lemma? The  only  "chance  seems  to  lie.  as 
MacArthur  has  indicated.  In  a  political  settle- 
meat  quickly  negotiated  at  Lake  Success. 
We  must  look  carefuly  to  see  what  such  a 
solution  would  require.  The  Cninese  Red 
delegates  have  Indicated.  In  an  Insulting  and 
unreasonable  fashion  as  possible,  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  settle. 
Thev  are  following:  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UN:  withdrawal  of  "American 
Forces"  from  Formosa,  and  our  Seventh  Fleet 
from  the  neighboring  waters;  and  with- 
drawal of  all  American  and  other  foreign 
troops  from  Korea. 

Here  Is  where  we  Americans  need  to  take 
a  tight  grip  on  our  blood  pressure  We  are 
not  u«ied  to  lielng  blackmailed  or  pushed 
around  or  presented  vXih  an  ultimatum. 
Otu-  Impulse  is  to  spit  In  the  eye  of  the  fel- 
low who  tries  these  tactics.  The  point  we 
must  rememljer.  however.  Is  that  If  we  let 
ourselves  go  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
fight  with  the  CommunUt  stooges  from 
Pelplng.  we  leave  the  real  Communist  ene- 
mies from  Moscow  free  to  cut  the  world  cut 
from  under  us. 

So  let's  take  as  calm  a  look  as  possible  at 
the  Chinese  terms.  This  newspaper  has  al- 
ready advocated  the  eventual  recognition  of 
Red  China  and  its  admission  to  the  UN. 
thouijh  not  under  the  ugly  pressure  of  today. 
The  Red  government,  much  as  we  diiliKe 
It.  apparently  represents  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  Chinas  population.  As  to  For- 
mosa,  o-'jir   tJN    representatives    have    already 

Stated  that  we  have  no  forces  there  except 
for  44  military  attaches  at  our  Embassy. 
President  Truman  declared  months  a^o  that 
the  Seventh  Fleet  would  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  Korean  conflict  was  settled. 
This  brings  the  Issue  squarely  back  to  Korea. 
It  Is  unthinkable  for  us  to  pull  out  of 
K.irea  and  abandon  the  other  UN  forces 
there.  We  would  have  to  act  according  to 
a  proeram  adopted  by  the  UN.  providing  for 
evacuation  of  all  UN  troops,  presumably  in- 
cluding the  South  Korean  Army  Korea 
would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Our  effort  there  would  have  to  be 
written  off  as  a  sacrifice  play,  like  the  Brit- 
ish landing  In  Greece  during  World  War  II. 
which  was  doomed  to  military  failure,  but 
which  competent  authorities  agree  was  a 
necessary  evil. 

The  thought  of  getting  out  of  Korea  Is  ter- 
rlblv  bitter  medicine  to  .Americans.  But 
look  at  the  alternatives  If  we  stay  on  and 
fight  the  sort  of  -limited"  war  now  in  prog- 
ress, allowing  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
slug  us  with  impunity  from  t)ehlnd  the  Man- 
c.^urian  border,  we  are  in  the  gravest  danger 
of  being  driven  Into  the  sea.  General  Mac- 
•  A'thur.  recently  so  optimistic,  has  v..tually 
admitted  that  probability.  If  we  strike  back 
against  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria,  we  are  in- 
volved In  a  full  war  with  China,  the  perfect 
situation  for  Stalin.  If  we  move  out  of  Ko- 
rea, we  risk  a  serious  loss  of  prestige  in  the 
Orient  and  over  the  world,  something  Amer- 
ica has  never  had  to  accept. 

These  are  tiie  bitter  alternatives.  The  last 
Is  made  a  little  more  acceptable  by  the  fact 
that  we  may  operate  as  part  of  a  force  which 
the  UN  decides  to  remove  from  Korea.  lor 


the  plain  purpose  cf  avoiding  a  much  larger 
and  more  deadly  war.  Perhaps  our  diplo- 
mats at  Lake  Success  can  win  seme  better 
terms  fcr  a  Korean  compromise  Bv.t  we 
Lad  tK-tter  prepare  our$elve«s  for  a  settlement 
that  may  hurt  American  pride  worse  than 
anvthmg  sln-e  the  burning  of  the  Capitol 
In  1814.  We  cannot  conduct  our  foreign 
a^airs  in  a  mooMnt  of  such  danger  on  con- 
Eide.ations  of  national  pride.  National 
safety,  national  survival  are  tlie  only  issues 
worth  considering. 

Those  considerations  caU  for  an  immediate 
aU-out  effort  to  prepare  for  war.  If  we 
pocket  our  pride  In  Asia.  It  should  onJy  be 
for  the  pu-rpoje  of  throwing  all  the  strength 
we  can  muster  into  western  Europe.  If  we 
must  fight,  we  had  better  fight  the  real  en- 
emy on  his  heme  grounds  in  Russia,  not  a 
straw  man  in  the  endless  wastes  of  China. 
We  may  still  avoid  the  really  hot  war.  if  we 
move  with  enoueh  swiftness  and  determina- 
tion. America  has  no  lack  of  ftghtm?  hearts. 
We  must  have  cool  heads  to  chart  the  hard- 
est course  in  our  history. 


Shipment  of  War  Materials  to  Red  China 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iLUwots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVE3 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1950 
Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  m  the  Congressickal 
Record  a  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta.  111.,  on 
November  29.  whereby  the  members  ex- 
press their  resentment  over  the  ship- 
ments of  materials  to  Red  China  They 
ask  that  this  be  immediately  stopped. 
and  they  also  ask  that  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  permitting  such 
shipments  to  be  made  be  publicly  called 

to  accountability. 

It  is  my  information  that  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Lincoln.  111.,  unanimously 
adopted  an  identical  resolution,  as  has 
the  Kiwams  Club  of  Lincoln.  111. 

I  am  inserting  this  resolution  in  the 
Record  as  it  demonstrates  the  extent  to 
which  the  American  people  are  justly 
aroused  over  this  situation.  They  are 
alarmed  and  shocked.  They  have  every 
reason  to  be  I  share  their  feeliiig  of 
resentment,  and  I  personally  intend  to 
do  everythme  withm  my  power  as  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  Congress  to  correct 
this  appallms  practice  of  allowing  those 
who  are  killing  our  boys  to  have  materi- 
als from  us. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  na- 
tional leadership  to  have  allowed,  over 
the  past  2  years  or  more,  materials  from 
the  United  States  to  help  build  up  the 
Communist  China  war  machine.  Dur- 
ing these  last  2  years  many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Communist 
China  constituted  an  enemy  to  our  way 
of  life  and  a  miUtary  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. Many  of  us  urged,  time  arui 
again,  that  these  shipments  of  materials 
to  Communist  China  be  stopped.  But 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  about  it 

I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  I  Join 
with  the  people  of  my  disa  .cl  m  express- 
ing GUI-  reiientment  over  these  shipmenu 
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and  In  Inslstlns  that  this  be  itowed.  not 
oezt  mcnth.  or  next  v«^  but  trnxnetli- 
fttdy.    The  reKdutktn  fcdlovs: 

rroorts    Mud    rudio    *n- 
th*  tMd  Uwt  war 

porta  to  Bt^l  CfctTW  M  racant  vvc^s 
tk   mniT   •ppMVBt   tint    Bed 


hayt  from  our  iMl|MMrtaod  «• 

_^_ th*  8eack  BarntD  Army 

and  ttw  umtad  aiat«a  OowniBeBt  ta  <lr«ft- 
#*h«  ^^iHM  ^M^K  ftv^B  ou/t  MiidtfMrtxiotf  ftii4 
Mt  €f  «M  Wimiii'%  •nay 
r  to  to  nattaM  or  tte  WW  wMpoM 
cr  tmmmuMoa  to  bo  sMiti  tnm  tbm  wr 
Ippatf  troaa  Cba  United 
StaiM  ta  BMI  Chto*  or  otber  Wamtan-^omi* 

Kow.  UwiTfore.  be  It 

^  tta  memttera  of  the  Atlantm 
1  mt  Atiantm,  lU..  Ttiat  w« 
;  ttat  tlM  OovcmaMBt  pcrmita 
atacft  «hlpM»to  to  bo  xaad*:  tbmt  «•  rwrat 
that  the  rualiliaT  of  tt*  Ualtad  SCatw  and 
tSio  Congnm  ot  tto  Oanatf  Mal^  b«v«  Dot 
Tct  publicly  called  to  aoeouBtabUlty  thoM 
,.^|f^-ii«*.  for  penatttlac  ao^  ataApaMnu  to 
b«  made:  that  «re  f<«l  that  the  lirw  and 
wUSmim  ot  our  •turd;  AaMrlcfin  bor»  ar*  of 
far  aMca  lataa  than  tba  praOta  aoy  awr- 
clMUat  Stay  BMtka  upon  cuch  Bhlpnienu  of 
war  matarlate.  aiMl  ve  leel  tbat  ttM  Prcsl- 
dant  and  COrcrcaa  abouM  act  trttbout  delay 
better  to  protect  oar  Aatrtcan  boya:  aod 
tbat  a  copy  of  Uita  raaolution  shall  b«  sent 
tniBMdUtely  by  the  secretary  of  ttale  oritan- 
tgfi»t«»  to  our  President  and  to  cacb  Secator 
froca  this  Slate  and  to  our  Concreacman  and 

to  ear  Senator-alaet.  

PaaMd  and  VMSMMntty  adopted.  Noveni' 
ber  as.  1960. 

Dean  a.  Boblot.  Praaktent;  J.  If  Douch. 
Secretary:  Dr.  W.  M.  SpaiU;  Ridxaxd 
B-  Broun.  Jr  ;  Ray  *.  Thorn paon: 
Boward  1.  Hlenonytnctjs:  J.  Harold 
IKogcr:  Barrett  F.  Rotrrrn:  Arthur  Ap- 
pla^te:  Paul  M  Ball:  Murrel  MiUer 
A.B-  Adama;  Paul  A  Schmidt:  Darrell 
W.  Rarkin:  D.  J.  Webber;  H  D  Gil- 
bert: WlUiam  H.  Turner;  Rev.  E  P. 
Barbv;  Gcurve  B  Stubblefleld; 
R  Lynn  IJa-o:.  Arthur  L.  fitarkej: 
Ben  H.  Siubblefleld.  Gordon  D. 
Qutrair.  J  U  Dowdy;  Boy  Colaw; 
Neil  Rl<^:  Mervtn  Loy. 


Our  Qoeitionable   Foreiga   Policy 
EXTLNSXX  OF  REMARKS 

T 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 


IN  THE  RC  •■'  y  C  "  r:  ■.'■  ■    TNTATIVES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1'  -•>•«»  to  extend  mv  remartcs  In  the  Ap- 
;^«  nd:x  of  the  Rxaao  I  , include  hereAith 
three  editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
Pi«at  and  8tan<terd.  one  of  the  disUn- 
fuMMMl  vMkly  neirapapcrs  of  this  Na- 
tion, piintad  !n  Walterboio.  S  C 

I  eoPSkfer  the  contents  of  the-e  edi- 
torials to  be  the  raost  accurate  reflec- 
tions of  ahai  thp  man  on  the  street  is 
th.nkir!"  fx!  ly.  1  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican p"  P'**  ■*'■*  ^^^  ahead  of  the  Admln- 
lstra'.;nn  u:i  our  pre-^nt.  quoatlooabla 
ftwpitfii  ;x)licv.  I  hoi>e  Mr  Spoakrr. that 
thp  timt*  wlil  com.p  when  this  country 
will  ftftukpn  1 1  the  ne^nl  of  a  reappraisal 
cf  our  jjre  ei)t  unprnfit;«b!e  prottram  In 
our  dealings  with  our  so-called  fnenda. 


^^i^ 


ts  of  this  rery  day  deaMmstrate  be- 
ytxaA  the  peradrenture  of  a  doubt  that 
neither  the  so-called  United  Nalioas 
nor  the  prospective  beneflclArles  of  the 
anns-aid  program  are  vUlins  to  lend  us 
eflecUTC  assistance  in  Korea.  Today 
America  la  beartnc  her  crosa  pracUcally 
alone  doplte  the  Mtronomlcally  sUg- 
gerlng  contributiom  we  have  made  to 
worW  peace  In  human  misery  and  Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  encloeed  editorials 
are  true,  they  are  timely,  and  they  re- 
flect the  thinking  of  a  majority  of  our 
patriotic  ABWric.xrL<;.  The  aibove-men- 
tiooed  editorials  fellow: 
Wax  THi  OT  Liv»  Up  to  Its  BisPOKsiBiurT? 

IX  the  I7nited  Nations,  a  body  whose  con- 
C'^i  la  baaed  oa  the  bo'.ler  that  dvUlaevl  man- 
kiiul  had  reached  the  aiafe  of  development 
Where  be  saw  fetoe  wladom  of  settling  hit  dlf- 
feraaoes  by  raaaoo  rather  than  by  brute 
stre^tik.  does  not  within  the  next  46  hours 
take  SWOiadlate  steps  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  ^*"—  CommuulBt  farces  from 
Kortb  Korea,  tben  that  body  wlU  go  the  way 
of  the  old  Leagtie  of  NaUuns. 

This  is  the  test. 

We  feci  taat  our  country  has  been  fooUab 
in  the  way  In  which  it  has  poured  money 
Into  other  European  nat'ons  In  the  belief 
that  that  woald  buy  frlendablp.  would  s-cure 
for  us  the  eooperatlon  and  freely  given  mili- 
tary aid  which  we  might  need  In  any  trouble. 

We  say  that  our  present  trouble  in  Korea 
can  be  traced  back  to  pre-Wcrld  War  II  days 
when  E.igland  reruaed  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts 
to  drive  from  Ifanchtirla  the  Japanese  when 
they  first  Invaded  this  country. 

England's  recent  r»co«:niilon  of  the  Chi- 
nese oommuntstlc  government  has  ai:so  aided 
In  giving  this  Nation  the  added  feeling  that 
she  oooid  do  as  ahe  pleased  in  Korea. 

Anaerlcan  soldiers  are  dying  in  Korea  while 
Nero  fiddles  and  Rome  burns. 

Our  people  have  lost  cor.hdence  In  their 
President,  in  the  present  Secretary  of  State; 
it  has  been  through  their  lack  of  r""P  of 
world  cocidiuons;  of  their  inability  to  bar- 
gain, rather  than  give  outright — money, 
guodj — from  tills  country  to  others,  that  we 
CiMl  ourselves  carr>lng  the  major  portion  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  a  war  wiiich  is  foolishly  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  a  United  Nations  con- 
fUct. 

Where  are  the  lighting  troops  of  other  na- 
t*oos  (members  of  the  UN)  in  this  war? 
Why  are  we  forced  to  carry  the  major  part 
of  the  hghting'' 

Why  didnt  the  UN  already  have  completed 
.  a  policy  cf  what  could,  and  would.  t»e  sanc- 
tioned If  matte.-s  turned  out  as  they  have? 

Why  should  these  questions  have  to  be  de- 
cided after  tilings  hsppen? 

Tasj:  Case  or  Otxs  Own  PiSiT 

We  urge  that  our  Government  do  at  least 
two  things.  One  Is  t»>  reduce  drastically  the 
free  flow  of  money  being  spent  on  countries 
of  Europe. 

Tiie  other  la  to  take  this  money  and  speed 
it  in  our  country  to  make  us  as  strong  ss 
po^ble  to  defend  our  shores  frcm  attack. 
and  to  mount  an  attack  anywhere  at  any 
t.me.  if  iistiaaisry. 

Our  school  tsacbars  an  underpaid;  our 
school  buildings  to  take  care  of  our  students 
ii  eatislng  many  not  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  equal  education.  Let's  spend  our  people's 
money  bare.    Hot  in  forelRn  lands. 

Why  »*««<y»«—  flpatn.  or  lend  money  to 
this  govrmineBt  which  is  a  dictatorship,  and 
In  which  freedom  of  religion  does  not  exist? 
Why  lend  money  and  send  food  to  TufO> 
Blavta? 

Can't  our  political  leHdrm  see  that  we  are 
wasting  our  strength?     Th.«t  we  are  deplet- 


ing OUT  rseourees?    Th«t  our  pre»..MU  policy 
Is  lacking  in  common  sense? 

Why  isn't  the  proven  fact  taken  under  con- 
flderatlon  that  other  nations  are  u?lng  tia. 
and  will  not  aid  us  trnless  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so? 

You  Can't  Brr  It 

When  wlU  our  Governme:U  learn  the  hard. 
but  true  f;u:t.  that  we  can't  buy  friendslilp? 
That  we  can't  loroe  cur  deowcratic  lurm  of 
gjvenunent  on  any  otl^r  nation?  We  at  one 
time  were  very  nat>te.  We  aided  Japan.  She 
used  much  we  sent  her  to  fljjLt  us.  We 
aided  R-.:ssia  in  World  War  II  to  a^ht  Ger- 
many by  lend-lease. 

She  is  now  at  odds  with  ns.  Instigating 
th«  Ctilnese  CommurusU  to  fight  us:  we  sent 
aid  to  China,  her  Government  is  now  fight- 
ing us;  we  aided  Germany  after  World  Var 
I.  rebuilt  her.  loaned  her  money,  the  same 
for  Italy,  they  fotgnt  us. 

When  will  we  learn  to  keep  otir  powder 
dry.  and  place  cur  trtist  in  God.  not  in 
bought  frlendsliip? 

Why  must  are  have  a  mania  for  "do-good- 
Ing"  over  tiie  world? 


Tue  FDI  and  a  CriUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  <  y 

HON.  DONALD  L.  0  TOOLE 

or    N£W    TCiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesdoiy.  December  5,  fSJO 

Mr.  OTOOI.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Moley.  from  Newsweek  of  De- 
cember 4,  li/jO.     It  follows; 

Tm  FBI  AND  A  Carr-c 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

I  begin  this  piece  on  a  personal  note  for 
no  purpose  of  self-praise  but  because  it  will 
help  to  make  a  point  which  involves  a  grave 
mactcr  of  national  security.  Seventeen 
years  ago  when  I  left  active  Grivernment 
service.  President  Roosevelt  asked  me  to 
make  for  him  a  study  of  Federal  laws  and 
their  admlnlstrstlon  relating  to  racketeering 
and  kidnapping.  He  placed  this  respoosi- 
blltty  upon  me  because  prior  to  1933  I  lud 
devoted  13  years  to  the  obeervatlon  and 
study  of  the  administration  of  the  crtml- 
nal  law  in  various  States.  Inc^tidlng  New 
York,  while  he  and  his  predecessor,  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  were  In  the  oflBce  of  governor. 
Thijse  studies  are  recorded  In  ihree  of  my 
Ixxtks  and  in  30  or  mure  extensive  surveys 
ai.d  reports. 

In  pursuing  the  Investigation  directed  by 
the  President.  I  not  only  acquainted  myself 
Intimately  with  the  Feder;U  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, but  St  the  reqtiest  of  Hatton 
Sumners.  then  the  dlstlnirulshed  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  sorted 
out  from  a  batch  of  bills,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral criminal-law  administration,  the  ones 
which  seemed  spproprlate  for  action  by  Con- 
'greM.  In  making  tbeee  selections.  Mr  Sum- 
ners and  I  were  keenly  actuated  not  only 
by  a  de«lre  t<i  prevent  any  unsafe  encroach- 
ment of  Federal  poM<*  powers  upon  the 
rirhts  and  responsibilities  of  the  States  and 
K)cal  governments  but  upon  the  rights  of 
Individuals  under  the  Isw. 

Mr.  Max  Lowenthal.  on  the  flvlenf  of  his 
currently  controversial  book  on  the  FBI  has 
overgenerou^ly  offered  me  a  eertaln  distinc- 
tion, by  sayii^g  that  I  waa  the  first  of  the 
Americans  to  look  deeply  into  tiie  problems 
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of  police  snd  crtmlnal-law  administration. 
Thu  u  a  great  overstatement,  for  I  was  nei- 
ther the  first,  nor  ti»e  best,  nor  the  last. 
However.  In  the  light  cf  this  friendly  ges- 
ture. I  And  it  embarrassing  to  record  reluc- 
tantly that  I  regret  tlie  general  tone  and  in- 
adequacies of  Mr  Lowenthals  book.  It  is 
an  indictment  rather  than  a  survey,  a  law- 
yer's brief  rather  than  a  judicious  summing 
uo  of  tlie  history,  services,  and  valtie  of  the 

pai  

with  resoect  to  the  current  controversy 
concerning  *Mr.  Lowenthal  himself,  his  mo- 
tives in  aTitlng  this  book,  his  past  associa- 
tions, and  his  infiuence  with  President  Tru- 
man I  am  not  here  concerned.  Nor  am  I 
concerned  w»th  doing  a  detaUed  review  cf 
the  book.  That  is  sdequately  done  else- 
where m  this  magazine  (see  p    84 1 . 

What  is  really  important  is  the  status  of 
the  FBI  itself,  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  its  efflciency  and  integrity,  and  the  im- 
portance that  anyone  who  can  speak  with 
some  authority,  as  I  can  should  say.  as  I  do. 
that  It  is  ty  all  odds  tlie  most  competent 
police  and  investigative  agency  tliat  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

To  biame.  even  by  implication.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  or  the  present  Bureau  for  the  Palmer 
excesses  of  1930  U  no  more  fair  tiian  It  would 
be  to  accuse  President  Truman  of  the  sins 
of  Tom  Pendergast.  In  the  one  case  Mr. 
Hoover  was  a  clerk  in  the  FBI,  Mr.  Truman 
a  minor  machine  memtier. 

What  Is  important  is  that  during  and 
after  the  recent  war.  despite  vastly  greater 
internal  dangers  and  responsibilities,  there 
has  been  no  repetition  of  the  Palmer  activi- 
ties. Also  important  Is  the  fact  that  for  28 
years  Mr.  Hoover  has  served  under  and  had 
the  support  of  a  long  series  of  Attorneys 
General,  some  of  whom  had  as  great  a  pas- 
sion for  Justice  and  faU-ness  as  has  Mr  Low- 
enthal. Also  greatly  important  are  urunen- 
tioned  achievements  such  as  the  virtual 
eUmination  of  kidnaping,  the  suppression 
Of  eaplonage  and  sabotage  in  the  war,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  11  Commu- 
nists. Coplon.  and  Hiss 

When  Roosevelt  became  President  there 
were  powerful  political  forces  which  were 
determined  to  oust  Mr  Hoover  and  put  m 
his  place  a  chief  more  amenable  to  political 
infl-ences.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  middle 
cf  that  fight,  and  I  heard  all  of  the  criti- 
cisms, most  of  which.  Incidentally,  are  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Lowenthal  The  President 
and  Attorney  General  Cummin :js  decided  for 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  for  that  decision  every 
American  should  be  thankful. 
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Our  boys  are  fighlin?  a  lem'jle  war  in 
Korea.  V.e  must  h:ck  them  wiLli  our 
moral  and  o'jr  financial  might  to  insure 
that  the  f nal  victory  wJl  be  o'ors. 

One  step  in  this  du-ection  is  the  enact- 
ment cf  an  excess-profits  tax.  E-at  I 
maintain  that  the  bill  before  the  Eouse 
today  is  not  the  bill  to  do  the  job. 

The  administr.ition  forces  have 
rammed  through  a  bill  which  is  unsoiuid. 
discriminatory,  and  :n  fact  one  that  will 
increase  inflation.  The  majority  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  the  brief  tune 
thty  were  allowed  to  testify,  were  highly 
critical  of  this  excess-pro£ts  bill,  and 
most  cf  ihem  held  that  it  was  a  con- 
fiscatory measure. 

The  Sscretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls  cool 
toward  thi>  bill,  and  that  is  undersiand- 
able.  because  it  is  indicated  that  the 
mea5ure  was  drawn  up  by  the  CIO.  and 
the  President  rammed  it  through  m  the 
face  of  opposition  from  his  Treas'tiry 
Secretan*  and  his  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner. 

The  administration's  excess-profits 
bill  IS  unfair  and  unjust  because  it  does 
not  allow  s'^fQcient  or  proper  relief  or 
protection  for  small  and  n°w  corpora- 
tions. Our  experiences  of  the  recent 
global  war  prove  that  the  small  and  new- 
Iwrn  companies  are  essential  to  full  and 
all-out  production.  Furthermore,  the 
admmistraaon  s  biU  will  retard  and  hold 
back  the  expansion  of  industry.  It  is 
another  example  of  the  Truman  tax  pro- 
gram and  follows  cut  the  President's 
gofpel  of  advocating  tax  legislation 
which  is  not  based  on  so'ond  or  equitable 
foundations. 

The  Repubhcans  offer  the  House  an 
excess-profl:s-tax  bill  based  on  common 
sense,  faime^.  and  sound  ludement 
which  will  siphon  off  excec-s  profits  re- 
sulting from  stimulated  war  production 
which  wUl  not  be  infiaiionarv'  and  will 
be  fair  to  all. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Republican  tax 
measure  would  raise  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  the  administrations 
bill.  It  would  gather  in  the  definite  war 
profits  and  would  treat  all  production,  big 
and  small,  on  a  more  fair  and  equitable 

basis. 

Congress  must  be  vigilant  to  see  that 
there  are  no  undue  profits  developing 
from  war  production. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KCN.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

cr  M.V    VO_K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  19S0 
Mr  LEONARD  W  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  when  Coni;ress  recessed  in  Octo'oer. 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House  took  the 
position  that  an  excess-proftts-tax  biU 
should  be  adopted  before  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  I 
hold  to  that  view  and  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  adopt  such 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Seme  action  must  be  taken  to  halt  in- 
flation, some  action  must  be  taken  to 
bring  in  additional  revenue,  and  certainly 
Mtton  must  be  taken  to  remote  excess 
proflts  from  the  war  cflort. 


Tbe  Real  Case  Against  lUe  Koch 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARXS 

EON.  ISIDORE  COLLINGER 

Of     NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  December  S.  1950 

Mr  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  feature 
storv  bv  Victor  Lasky.  staff  writer  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
which  appeared  in  this  newspaper  on 
November  25.  1950  This  article  gives  us 
the  true  case  against  Use  Koch,  whose 
proven  depravities  as  the  wife  of  the 


Nazi     ccmmandant     of     the     notorious 

E'achenv,  aid  concentration  camp  shocked 

the  world.    The  above-meauon.d  sicry 

foUoA's: 

Two  HrN'T^HZD  To  L:kk  Ilse  Kcch.  Tattoo 

CoLir^oa.  TO  M-"7.-r-^    ••:■:  '"  t— Rrrr.:.*:. 

or   SAOisnc    Wue    ■  ■■    L        s      -  ^ld    Ca^ip 

Boss  Wax  C-.Tt  ToETVXts,  KnJJWCa 
( By  Victcr  Lasky> 

I!  =e  Koch,  whose  proven  depravities  es  the 
wlie  of  the  V^zi  ccmmanfiart  of  the  noto- 
rious Buchenwald  ccncentmtion  camp 
shocked  the  world,  goes  on  trial  again  Mon- 
day la  a  German  court. 

And  the  World-Telegrtm  and  Sun  can  dl5- 
c'3se  exclusively  today  the  gist  of  what  the 
German  Government  intends  to  prove  against 
the  cnce  arrogant,  now  humble,  woman 
whose  case  has  become  an  international 
c^fUse  celebre. 

MtTlJrES.    trsT     LOOT 

More  than  200  witnes<*s  ».;i  be  called  by 
the  Bavarian  prosecutor.  Dr  Jahanr.  I.kow. 
in  an  effort  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
notorious  Use  had  dedicated  her  life  to  mur- 
der, lust,  and  loot. 

More  than  70  of  these  witnesses  will  be 
called  to  testify  that  she  actuallv  had  ordered 
tattooed  men  killed  and  skinned  Evidence 
will  be  produced  to  show  how  she  used  the 
tattooed  skin — as  well  as  cried  shrunken 
bead.^ — to  make  lampshades  and  ash  trays. 

II  Dr.  Ilkow  succeeds  ir.  proving  that  she 
had  a  sadistic  penchant  lor  geesaws  made  of 
human  skin,  he  will  have  accomplished  what 
Umted  States  war  crimes  prosecutors  failed 
to  do. 

CUIT  8   aCM-E   aXCAIXED 

For  Gen  Lucius  D  Clay,  then  American 
military  governor  m  Germany,  commuted 
her  life  sentence  to  4  years  when  he  decid-d 
that  the  charge-j  were  not  satisfactorily 
proved. 

Frau  Koch  bad  lnsl«ted  that  none  of  the 
charges  was  tnea.  ttie  testified  that  she  was 
a  good  SS  wife  whose  sole  uterest  was  her 
home  and  chUdren  She  sa:d  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  husband's  business 

General  Clay  disputed  her  version  of  her 
7-year  reign  at  Bucheuwald  Maiine  clear 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatsoever  iur  that 
vile  woman,  he  declared  that  the  major 
charges  against  her  were  bused  on  hearsay, 
not  factual  evidence 

no  coKviNcrNG  rvrocNcr 

"There  was  no  convincing  evidence  "  Gen- 
eral Clay  stated,  "that  she  selected  inmates 
for  extermination  In  order  to  secure  tattooed 
skin  or  that  she  possessed  any  article*  made 
of  human  skin  ' 

News  of  the  commutation  aroused  Nation- 
wide protests.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  terming  it  arbitrary  and  unwarranted. 
called  for  a  full  and  complete  Investigation. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Marcus.  New  York  director 
of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  an  organiza- 
t:on  which  led  the  fight  for  a  new  trial,  de- 
clared: 

•Failure  to  Implement  the  sentence  will 

.   weaken  the  hands  of  our  democratic  friends 

and    those    who    believe    that    a    democratic 

Germany  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of 

world  peace  " 

SENATi:    IXV1STJGATIOW 

-We  must  show  the  Germans  that  we  are 
determined  to  pvmish  those  who  are  guilty 
of  crimes  against  humanity,  if  we  are  ever 
to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism.  miU- 
tarism,  and  anti-Semitism  now  rampant  In 
ihcir  country." 

The  Congress,  representing  Jewish  organ- 
izations m  56  countries,  finally  succeeded  in 
spurrine  a   Senate   investigation. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Homes  Ftrcl-son  Republican  of  Michi- 
gan described  Frau  K  Jch  as  a  person  of  wide- 
spread mfamv  tor  whom  4  years  was  not  Juat 
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irtqoMtad  0«rnuin 
irbrtlMr  tto*  ♦I'l- 
I  fBiH^  (or  •  ••«  trtal.  Dr  llkow  con- 
ma  l»-aKistl»  tcv«cUc»uon  vbicii 
Mm  to  ttot  Cnl«»d  Statw  wbar*  he  ob- 
<l»pailUoiia  from  larmcr 
fcteft. 
Os  Um  taate  of  Dr  Hkov^  ftadln^  Praa 
K^:^»>  wai  Arrwscd  bj  Cermvo  poticm  aa  soon 
as  sta  «M  freed  firocn  an  American  military 
prtea  tn  Ortobtr  1M6  Last  Mmj.  >^  "ras 
tedlctM  oa  cbftrvM  of  tevtaf  tocitad  to 
BMMter  on  «S  urraiinnt  and  of  bavtnc  «t- 
1^— |M^t  to  tadta  IM  W««f 

•Hie  quntSoB  of  doatte  ^eopwrdy  ts  bound 
to  ccae  up  In  tb»  t«rty  sta««>  o<  th«  ttUl. 
Dr  Alfred  SHd!.  ti»«  dafMi:«  couMat  wtoo 
Has  represented  Rx^doU  H««a  and  otl»«r  »Mi 
war  crtauuOa.  wtfl  argua  tltat  no  penon  may 
t«  uJed  twtea  for  tbm  aama  crtBae. 

Buv  Dr.  lUcow  will  arfua  Uiat  abe  la  not 
^^iBj  trMd  for  Um  aama  crime.  Under  Ute 
cow  UMttctinent  Prau  Kocii  haa  boeu  accusad 
of  erUBM  acalaat  GoraMtt  aaOanala.  be  aUl 
•taco.  ttM  ortflaaUy  waa  ckarf^d  wivb 
rrlm—  acAinst  x^io-Cenaana. 

'Crimea  and  ogaiwea  wtucb  Oermana  com- 
mitted againat  Cwiiiani  are  no  vioUUon  of 
Um  iaw»  ot  war:  U»»y  do  bo«  riotote  inter- 
na<iffti*l  law  but  Um  Cii— n  P— I  Uv."  Dr. 
llfeiw  will  cialm. 

H  tbe  court  iipiMldB  Dr  Ilkcw  be  «iU  call 
iiwiiiiiia  wUnaaaaa  to  eatatUiah  anew  Frau 
Kocb  a  oomplota  defwavtty. 

Bjrn  in  Dr«9den  44  >ean  ato.  Frau  Kocb 
BMt  tMT  buabuKl.  Karl  Kocb.  in  1S34.  wr.en 
be  w^  as  as  cOhcer  m  tiut  ci'.y.  Tbeir  mar- 
riac*.  •  WafuerlaD  mpael^ti*.  viok  plag  at 
nigbt  tn  tbe  opan.  *Tbe  hsbt  waa  provided 
by  ijctbm  carrtad  by  SS  cacers.  Bar  hua- 
fcaad.  a  friend  of  Adolf  Bitter,  waa  gtrcn 
^rnrTT"**^  of  Bucbcnwaid  in  1927. 
TRx  BcaL  ooMMAxaairr 
Before  lonf  «Ji«  eatabllahed  baraeif  as  tba 
real  commandant  in  tiie  eyea  of  not  only 
tba  terrtSed  mmatea  but  xtku  0B  guards.  Dr. 
Will  charp". 

waa  feared  by  tbe  guards,  wbo 
would  report  tke  attgtMeat  Infrac- 
tlOQ  to  her  hushar.d. 

"Hm  58  guards,  kseartoc  abe  waa  the  real 
aoHMwadaat.  eagerly  complied  with  her 
rrary  Tbim."  Dr.  IiJtow  wui  state  "The 
sllgbtasl  bint  on  ber  part  was  euSclent  to 
aaaka  any  9B  oAoer  commit  &ny  crime.** 

■BS-CBaflB    WOMAN 

Dr.  nkow  wOl  picture  Prau  Koch  as  a  ~se«- 
wcman  who  liked  to  strut  around 
in  riding  dotbea.  anapplnit  a 
,  ^Twi  riKMittog  abaoamOaa  eooatanCly. 
woold  take  |iaillriilaT  delight  in  per- 
mittii^  tlYT"^*—  to  ffaaa  at  ber  buxom  swcat- 
»r«d  Sstirc  and  than  bavtikf  tbem  whipped  aa 
the  price  tor  hartng  looked. 

In  aU.  201  wltnsairi  wiU  be  called.  They 
wUl  include  writers,  profeaeara.  Catholic 
_tant  mmistcra.  German  parlu- 
pottce  frilH'*"*'.  and  otbcra  wbo 
aStforttme  of  haTtag  made  ber 
ae<(iualotaiiee  at  Bucbaawald. 

iKrrmjTi  raocipcaa 
The  highlight  of  the  trial  will  come.  ?iow- 
e»er.  when  Dr  llkow  beicins  preaentlug  the 
tattoo-skin  erldence.  He  will  describe  the 
operation*  of  the  p*iholoricsa  insutuia 
foui-dftl  St  Bucb«nws:d  in  llHi 

--Th<>  namea  of  aU  tattooed  inmates  were 
rep...' led  to  the  institute."  Dr  llkow  will  say. 
"They  then  were  photographed  and  saaaaiaad 
by  doctors 

The**  whfjee  Utt-'xie  were  found  tiAable 
were  murdered  by  infections  The  L>.xi:<-» 
were  then  prepared  for  »JHnnlnsr  The  fkir,» 
were  tanned  and  m»de  trsnsp^eni  Tt  rre 
is  no  doubt  ua  the  basu  of  Uie  eviaeuc«  vii»i 


the  skins  were  used  to  make  lanpilMdai  and 
otbar  objecu." 

cHOoarr  about  bbbicws 

Prau  Kochs  partii-ip^tton  in  this  macsbre 
work  wUl  be  detailed  by  wltne»e«.  fire  of 
whom  will  teatify  that  abe  riaited  the  insti- 
tute regularly  to  examine  the  photograpba 
cf  tattooed  inmate*  Thoae  whoee  rtaslgris 
aba  nkad  would  dtaappear  quickly. 

nmmi  it  becaoae  known  that  Hse  Koch 
was  Interrsted  In  tattooed  Inmates,  they  were 
warned  bv  the  •lH«<t«r  camp  leaders  to  be 
fully  clothed  ia  tbelr  presence."  Dr  llkow 
will  "state. 

Tbe  former  Inmates  will  testify  tbat  one 
sxssamm  day  Frau  Kocb.  paaalng  a  laborers' 
ualt.  noticed  two  inmates  wltb  attractive 
tattoos  on  their  chests.  She  a-'ked  th-m 
fcir  tfcelr  numbers,  which  sh<?  marked  down 
in  the  btg  red  book  she  alwaya  carried.  The 
next  day  tltay  dlaappearcd. 

SnOLAX     tNCIDKNTS 

Dcnens  of  similar  Incidents  will  be  cited. 
Dr.  llkow  will  say 

Dr.  nkow  wlU  ch.irge  tbat  the  mnrde.'^s 
were  carried  out  by  Dr.  '^aldemau  Ho.eu 
who  "did  everything  Use  Kccb  wanted  him 
to  do."  Dr.  Horen.  who  has  since  bjen 
e-.ecuted  aa  a  war  criminal,  was  one  of  Ilse's 
many  lovers. 

SHX    tTSEO   TH£    WUIP 

Her  dalllaivcea.  even  with  inmates,  will 
also  be  ^iread  on  tbe  record. 

Another  a9cusat:on  against  her  wll!  be  that 
she  penmally  whipped  Inn'-stes  Wltneesee 
will  testify  that  she  beat  them  with  a  riding 
whip.  Several  wUl  show  acara  tbey  still 
carry  from  the  dreadful  wbipplrgs.  per- 
formed under  the  ryes  of  36  guards. 

Her  denials  that  she  bad  even  been  an 
onioofcty  at  the  beatings  cf  prisoners  will  be 
contested  by  other  witnesses  who  will  swear 
that  either  they  or  other  Inmates  hnd  been 
beaten  unmercifully  In  her  preeence  as  they 
lay  naked  on  a  "whippinj;  table." 

"Witncsaes  will  also  testify  that  wh^n  In- 
mates were  beaten  Into  urconsclouaness  she 
would  hystericaOly  goad  the  bS  men  on  into 
flrlshlng  them  off."  Dr.  llkow  will  charge. 

But  even  If  rrau  Koch  is  found  guilty  of 
all  the  new  charges,  the  worst  punUhment 
she  can  receive  Is  life  imprisonment  Under 
a  new  German  law.  the  death  penalty  U 
outlawed. 

Bven  In  prison  she  has  managed  to  gratify 
her  lust.  WbUe  in  the  Amertca.n  prison  she 
told  sstooished  officials  "I  am  pregnant." 
An  Inveatlgatton  led  to  the  discovery  that  a 
fellow  pilaoPW  had  tunneled  his  way  to  her 
cell. 


Exccst  Proiiti  Tax  Bill  of  19S0 

EXTENSION  OF  RFM.^KKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  wsaHiKorcN 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1950 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  period  oi  naiional  emergency  every- 
one miuit  do  his  share.  American  sol- 
diers uxlay  are  laying  down  their  lives 
In  Korea.  By  this  exce.-ss-profii.s-U.x 
teflsUitlon  Vke  in.slst  that  others  lay  down 
their  dollars  lo  help  defray  coi>t  of  miii- 
ta.'-y  prvp-aredne.vs 

I  he  ordinary  peacetime  objections  to 
exce.-vii-prohus-lax  leKi-slation  havt-  no 
place  m  this  debate  The.sc  are  no  or- 
dinary time.s.  We  are  in  a  war  Mlua- 
lion.     Ul  us  face  uy  lo  il.     Ii  is  called  a 


C'«!d  war.  but  Jt  Is  rettins  hotter  every 
day  with  the  Chinese  Communists"  in- 
tervention in  North  Korea. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the 
Congress  for  new  huge  expenditures. 
O-tlays  for  miUUry  and  atcmiC-enerty 
programs  for  the  present  f\.v:al  year  will 
approach  SSO.OOO.OCO  OCO.  more  than  the 
total  national  budget  for  all  Government 
e.xpenditures  in  the  postwar  years.  The 
Rir-^s  national  product  of  the  economy  is 
I  ;-;njj  turned  cut  at  a  rate  approaching 
SoCO.OOO.OCO.OOO  a  year.  With  so  larre  a 
portion  of  this  output  going  for  military 
purposes,  dangers  of  inflation  are  seif- 
evident.  The  exce.ss-prof. ls  tax  will  rot 
only  remove  some  of  this  inflationary 
pressure,  but  It  will  yield  a  portion  of 
the  i-evenues  necessary  to  pay  for  the  de- 
fenae  program.  The  tax  is  based  upon 
this  pnncipie  of  equity;  Those  who  re- 
ceive the  greatest  profits  from  the  de- 
fense boom  should  pay  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  portion  of  those  profits  above 
an  average  for  the  past  few  years. 

Corporation  profits  are  running  h1?h 
and  rurming  ahead  of  everythinji  else. 
During  1850  corporate  profits  will  reach 
the  unprecedented  level  of  $37  000  OCO.- 
COO  before  taxes,  or  $3.000.0c0.00()  above 
the  peaJc  year  of  1948  The  present  ex- 
cess-profits-tax  bill  w'.U  be  collected  from 
less  than  a  quarter  of  all  corporationa. 
Tliose  are  the  corporations  that  get  the 
defense  business.  Small  corporations 
for  the  most  part  will  come  within  the 
credit  exempuons  provided  in  the  bill. 

During  my  campaign  for  reelection  I 
told  people  in  my  district  that  excess- 
profits  legislation  was  one  of  the  first 
issues  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvened.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
its  diligence  in  reporting  out  H.  R  S827. 
This  bill  will  not  provide  all  the  taxes 
we  need.  It  is  not  easy  to  admimsier. 
Like  all  tax  bills,  it  will  create  some  in- 
equities, but  in  view  of  les-s  desirable 
alternatives  and  in  the  face  of  national 
emergency,  it  should  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  sacriflce.  They  insist,  rightly, 
thai  the  burdens  be  distributed  fairly. 
It  is  our  responsibility  in  Congress  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  make  America 
strong  and  to  ready  our  defenses  against 
communism. 


The  Korean  War 


lNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.WATKINS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Dt'cember  5  * legislattve  day  of 
Monday.  November  27 ».  1950 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon.  Htnbt'ri  Hoover  on  the  Korean 
war.  broi.dca.'it  on  October  19.  1950.  as 
pubiislu'd  m  Uie  Washington  Post  this 
mornmg. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Is  a  good  time  brleny  to  appraise  our 
international  situation  and  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. After  that  appraisal  I  shall  offer  some 
suggestions. 

IX  we  take  a  broad  retrospective  view  of 
American  forelt?n  policies  over  the  years  alter 
19.13,  we  will  find  one  outstanding  feature. 
All  that  time  American  statesmanship  be- 
came lost  when  It  came  to  the  borders  of 
commtmlam.  And  the  consequences  of  our 
wanderings  still  crowd  In  upon  us. 

We  first  entered  this  swamp  of  lost  states- 
manship when  we  recognized  the  Communist 
government  In  1933.  Four  Presidents  and 
Ave  Secretaries  of  State — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike— had  refused  to  Invite  Com- 
munist representatives  Into  this  American 
home  of  free  men. 

Those  Americans  knew  that  all  Commu- 
nists carried  germs  of  conspiracy  Intended  to 
turn  America  Into  a  police  state,  to  destroy 
all  religious  faiths,  to  overthrow  the  freedom 
of  men  and  tjie  Independence  of  nations. 

IT  you  need  any  reminders  of  what  they 
did  to  our  hospitality,  read  again  the  re- 
pentant Communist  confessions,  the  con- 
gressional exposure,  the  pleas  of  self-incrim- 
ination and  the  conviction  of  traitors  In 
our  courts. 

These  carriers  of  evil  germs  penetrated  Into 
high  places  of  Government.  They  Influenced 
national  pwllcles  at  the  highest  levels. 
ai5xn.TS  or  tt:ssiAN  pacts 
I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon  otir  stic- 
ccsslTe  wanderings  Into  these  sinister  bor- 
ders of  communism.  However,  I  may  men- 
tion our  tacit  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia  tn 
Jun3  1941,  while  Dictator  Stalin  and  Hitler 
engaged  In  war  of  mutual  exhaustion. 

Many  of  us  protested  that  such  an  alliance 
would  spread  communism  over  the  earth. 
Beyond  this.  In  the  words  of  a  profound 
student.  Hanson  Baldwin.  "The  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  democracies  for  establishing 
»  stable  peace  came  on  June  22.  1941.  when 
Germany  invaded  Russia,  but  we  mu3ed  lt.~ 
I  could  recall  the  step-by-step  acqules- 
cences  and  appeasements  of  Soviet  Russia 
after  we  entered  the  war  They  were  punc- 
tuated by  agreements  made  In  Moscow  In 
October  1943:  Tehran  1  month  later;  Yalta. 
In  February  1945;  and  Potsdam.  In  August 
that  same  year 

In  net  result  we  abandoned  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  rreedoms  of 
men.  In  the  end.  we  acquiesced  In  actual 
Russian  annexation  of  about  40.000.000  free 
peoole  in  northern  Europe 

We  acquiesced  In  her  development  of  the 
governments  of  over  500,000.000  people  of  13 
nations  behind  the  Iron  curtain  In  Europe 
and  m  Asia.  Every  stas;e  of  our  relations 
■aw  compromises  and  defeats  of  American 
Ideals  and  purposes. 

Lie  ACT  raOM   LXNTN 

Due  to  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
energies  of  our  industries,  we  won  military 
victory  In  the  war. 

But  we  lost  the  peace  trying  to  appease  the 
Communists. 

We  have  constantly  Ignored  Lenin's  teach- 
ings which  have  been  publicly  known  for 
30  years.     He  said; 

"As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  re- 
main w«  cannot  live  in  peace.  In  the  end 
one  or  the  other  will  triumph— a  funeral 
requiem  will  be  sung  either  over  the  Soviet 
Republic  or  over  world  capitalism. 

■We  have  to  use  any  ruse,  dodges,  tricks, 
eoocMdment    and   veiling   of   the   truth   " 

Kvary  year  Stalin  vows  his  loyalties  to 
Lenlns  teachings.  All  these  17  years  have 
confirmed  these  malignant  policies. 

If  you  want  more  evidence  that  these  are 
the  prUiciples  of  Soviet  Russia.  Just  remem- 


ber that  within  12  years  they  have  violated 
36  solemn  agreements  with  other  nations. 

They  tiave  vetoed  eScrts  toward  peace  In 
the  tj'nlted  Natior.s  45  times  They  engi- 
neered the  attack  en  Korea.  And  every  day 
they  engage  in  delamalion  of  the  American 
people. 

There  U  a  stem  lesson  for  the  American 
people  from  these   17  years  of  experience. 

Every  American  who  has  tried  to  deal  wUh 
them  lias  come  away  with  his  face  and  hands 
smeared  with  red  tar. 

Everv  time  our  Government  has  attempted 
lO  cooperate  with  them,  we  become  Involved 
in  a  morass  of  lost  statesmanship. 
APPiAisALs  or  SrrVATIO!* 

The  Immediate  problem  which  now  con- 
fronts us  Is:  How  can  we  reorcanize  our  m- 
strumentaMtles  for  peace  so  as  to  give  the 
world  renewed  hope''  How  can  we  secure 
peace — even   an   unea.sy  peace '' 

Before  I  make  seme  suggestions,  we  must 
coldly  appraise  the  world  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

1.  Our  great  hope  is  the  United  Nations. 
For  5  vears  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Korean  action  when  the  Russians  were  away 
on  a  blackmail  strike,  they  have  paralyTcd 
that  orzanlzatlon. 

2.  Nothing  will  stop  Communist  military 
aggression  except  an  effective  organized 
phalanx  of  the  ncn-Communist  world  which 
Will  freeze  the  ambitions  of  the  Kremlin. 

3.  We  are  told  by  many  military  authori- 
ties that  Stalin  cculd  put  175  mobilized  com- 
bat divisions  on  the  European  front  within 
90  davs.  We  are  told  they  have  30.C00  tanks, 
thousands  of  planes,  and  the  atom  bomb. 

We  are  told  they  have  large  reserve  forces. 
We  are  told  that  the  Iron-curtaln  states  have 
larse  armies  poised  for  action.  We  are  told 
they  have  huge  forces  m  north  Asia  equipped 
bv  Russia. 

'in  contrast  we  are  told  that  the  European 
nations  now  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
do  not  have  available  to  Europe  more  than 
30  active  combat  divisions  with  some  air  and 
naval  power,  with  which  to  meet  thi5  horde 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  We  are  told 
that  south  Asia  has  but  Uttle  military 
strength  to  oppose  the  Communists. 

COMPARISC.V   or  tLZSOXTRCLS 

4.  The  industrial  potential  of  the  IJnited 
States  can  be  overpowering  In  the  long  run. 
But  Stalin,  now  having  also  the  industrial 
power  of  the  Iron  curtain  states,  can  arbi- 
trarily concentrate  It  on  preparedness. 

Western  Europe  with  a  larger  population 
than  the  United  States  has  as  large  or  greater 
Industrial  power  than  that  of  Stalin.  It  U 
being  little  occupied  in  preparedness.  It 
could  be  quickly  mobilized  and  could  con- 
stitute   a    doubly    overwhelming    balance    of 

Industrial  power. 

5  We  must  realize,  and  the  world  must 
realize,  that  160.000.000  Americans  cannot 
alone  maintain  the  safety  of  the  world  against 
800.000.000  Communists  on  the  fronts  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Nor  can  we  out  of  our  resources  and  man- 
power, contribute  more  than  a  minority  part 
In  such  a  phalanx  of  force. 

6.  We  are  told  by  the  civilians  and  mili- 
tary leaders  of  our  Government  that  we 
stand  in  the  greatest  of  perils.  We  have  in- 
augurated an  immense  military  program. 

The  consequences  of  this  program  to  our 
economic  life  are  already  evident.  Under  it 
taxes  WiU  take  a  ereater  portion  of  our  na- 
tional income  than  that  taken  by  most  non- 
Communist  countri?s  In  Europe. 

Already  we  are  in  the  micUt  of  a  disastrous 
wave  of  Inflation  from  Its  pressures.  Wa 
must  defer  manv  needed  Improvements. 

We  can  stand  this  for  possibly  2  or  3  yeara 
pending  a  genuine  rally  by  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  to  their  full  part  In  derense.  But 
we  must  m  time  have  relief  from  a  large  part 
of  that  burden. 


We  cannot  carry  the  load  for  long  without 
fulfilling  Stalin's  hopes  of  bleeding  us  eco- 
nomically to  Imjxitence. 

KFTS  TO  imJTABT  DEFT>rs« 

7.  There  are  three  sources  from  which  real 
military  defense  must  come.  ^ 

First.  Tne  European  nations  In  the  North 
American  Alliance. 

Second  The  other  non-Ccmmur.ist  na- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  United  Natloris, 
such  as  Canada  Latin  America  the  Middle 
East.  South  Africa.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  South  Asian  coun- 
tries 

Third    And  there  Is  the  United  States. 

We  will  successfully  clean  up  the  Korean 
aggression  under  General  Mac.^.'-thur's  bril- 
liant generalship  and  teach  a  les.>^on. 

However,  our  ereate?t  danger  point  to  all 
western  civil ization  Is  Western  Europe.  It  Is 
obvious,  with  the  threats  m  Asia,  that  the 
United  States  can  supply  only  a  minor  part 
of  this  huge  European  deficiency  even  with 
our  preser.t  program. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  speak 
frankly  what  Is  m  the  mind  of  many  Ameri- 
cans today.  And  I  speak  net  only  as  one 
who  has  witnessed  two  world  wars,  but  with 
substantial  milita-TT  advice. 

We  know  that  the  E^jropean  nations  now 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — with  American 
aid — have  reached  a  greater  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity than  they  had  before  either  World 
War  I  or  World  War  11 

Thev  have  larger  populations  and  mor» 
manpower  than  in  those  wars.  In  both 
those  two  wars,  these  peoples  put  In  the 
field  in  90  days  more  than  140  equipped  and 
trained  combat  divisions  in  addition  to  naval 
and  air  forces. 

BILilON'S    roa    EESIST.\NCZ 

When  the  fabulous  expenditures  of  vari- 
ous loans,  toeether  with  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  were  laid  be- 
fore t.ie  American  people,  certain  resulU 
were  promised. 

It  was  emphasized  that  besides  economic 
and  social  objectives  these  gigantic  sums 
would  build  the  European  nations  into  a 
united  military  defense  against  aggression 
upon  western  civilization.  It  waa  repre- 
sented as  the  American  first  line  of  defense. 
We  consented  to  these  sacrifices  primarily 
on  this  promise.  It  has  been  costly.  Out- 
side of  lend-lease  during  the  war.  we  have 
spent  since  the  war  ended  in  gifts  and  loana 
(Which  are  also  bound  to  be  gifts)  almost 
»20.000  000.000  in  Etirope  on  this  faith. 

We  have  not  begrudged  these  huge  sacri- 
fices But  the  result  has  been  deeply  dis- 
appointing to  a  growing  body  of  Americans. 
Competent  observers  are  daily  raising  the 
serious*  question  as  to  whether  these  nations, 
outside  of  Britain,  have  the  will  to  fight,  or 
even  the  will  to  preparedness  The  actions 
and  statements  of  theu  own  leaders  give 
little  evidence  of  any  real  determination. 
MOBnJzufC  or  rarx  nations 
Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter is  a  specific  agreement  as  to  mobiliza- 
tion of  effective  military  and  economic  force* 
from  everv  member  to  stop  aggression.  It 
provides  in  detaU  for  Its  organization  and 
command. 

For  5  years  the  Russians  have  thwarted  any 
practical  realization  of  that  agreement. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  recent  proposals  for 
the  better  mobilization  of  military  strength 
by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
stop  aggression.  That  was  also  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

However,  we  must  face  reality.  The  United 
Spates  ultimatelv  must  have  relief  from  a 
considerable  part  of  our  present  burdens. 
No  patrols  or  token  forces  will  present  so 
grim  a  visage  to  Moscow  as  would  cbolta 
their  military  ambitions. 
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W«  D«a4  Ktrong  in<Kllctn«  tn  the  >hap*  of 
Urgm  and  deftniu  armtas  both  from  Vuro- 
pean  mrmben  oT  tb«  Nortn  AtUntlc  Pact 
sjKl  fma  Um  oitaar  noo-OommunUt  mem- 
bers ot  Um  UBtt«d  NaUona. 


Tto  f^t  action,  attber  the  poiency  and  or- 
f*ni«AtKn  of  the  United  NaUona  under 
chapter  VII  should  be  to  nctorad.  notwlth- 
fnrttnc  Rufliian  otastnictlon.  a«  to  take 
omr  a  r**!  Job.  or.  altemaUrely.  ve  thculd 
eniarga  tiM  North  AtUiitlc  AUlanoe  Into  a 
worid  aUtaiMa  which  cotild  In  thu  fashion 
execute  chapter  vn  o.'  the  Charter. 

W«  abotild.  in  either  caae.  aak  all  nadotxa 
who  vant  to  stop  Bueakan  acsraatfon  once 
•a4  for  all  to  Join  and  to  apeclfy  what  thej 
win  loin  with  aad  when. 

Wa  abould  lay  at  once  that  the  United 
Statea.  with  aU  lu  retouroes.  cannot  long 
endure  the  present  drain  on  our  economy. 
And  M  that  I  alia,  the  world  foea  into  night. 

But  it  we  do  not  find  real  military  action 
oC  powertul  airenfth  In  Western  Burcp-.  if 
Umt*  to  no  deAnttc  and  efiectire  mobilizaUoQ 
d  tha  other  meabars  of  the  United  Nations 
ao  aa  to  take  up  the  major  burden  cf  their 
own  defenaaa.  then  we  had  better  reconsider 
oiir  whole  relation  to  the  problem. 

In  that  event,  we  had  brtter  quit  talklr? 
and  paying,  and  conatder  boldlnR  the  At- 
Untlc Ocean  with  Brttatn  (if  they  wish)  as 
one  frontier,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  an 
armed  Japan  and  ether  islands  as  the  other 


Foa  pcacs 

Lh  tharc  bt  no  mlsunderatandtnga. 

I  am  conveying  no  military  aecreta  to  the 
Kremim.  Tliey  are  able  to  read  the  cpen 
books  of  the  democracies  Jrrm  our  congrea- 
atonal  debatca  and  our  press,  even  If  they 
have  no  other  lnlelllK*nce  service. 

I  am  giving  no  a«d  to  Stalin  by  stimulating 
defense  against  blm 

I  am  not  talking  of  any  «uch  thing  as 
attack   or   a   preventive   war.     I  abhor    the 

It     Tf    It 

It  I  propcae  ta  such  defense  as  prerccta 
■tMck  upon  ua. 

I  adilM  BO  retreat  from  the  Cctnmunlst 
ftosat  I  ▼v.stly  prefe*^  a  consolidated  front  In 
fWI  strength  rather  than  being  fc-rced  to  re- 
form our  llnefc  by  faJ'ure  at  other  nations. 
What  we  want  la  real  peace.  But  If  we  can. 
not  have  that,  at  least  we  want  an  uneasy 
peac^  within  the  economic  burdens  which  the 
United  States  --an  bear. 

Our  hope  must  be  that  the  Russian  people 
vlll  aometime  m  perhaps  the  lung  fut-ire. 
CIhov  oM  this  evil  regime  as  they  did  that 
ct  the  ewra. 

Then  real  peace  could  ccme.  because  tha 
of  the  Russian  people  themselves  are  a 
Ftul  people.     With  faith  In  God  that.  I 
B.  will  BometUne  be  the  ouioome. 


CMtracimJL'a  vxrws  quc 

In    eonflrmatlon.    I    need    only    to    quote 
Churchill  who  stated.  In  a  publle 
a  few  weeks  ago: 

coofveocea  have  t>een  held  be- 
mllltary  eUaCs   and   experts,    and    a 
pretentious  f  aca^  taa  been  displayed  by  the 
govemmenu  reepoaalble  for  our  saleiy. 

"In  fact,  however,  apart  from  the  eatab- 
Itehment  of  en  American  bomber  baae  in 
■l^jlBiid.  nothing  has  been  don«  to  give  any 
aCaettve  proteeUon  to  our  people  from  being 
•Objugated  or  deatr&yed  by  the  Rua&ian 
Comffiunist  Armies  with  theU  miwei  of 
armor   and    aircraft. 

"I  and  others  have  given  what  warnrngs 
we  cotUd.  but.  as  In  the  s>**t.  they  fell  un 
linheerting  eara.  or  were  used  to  sustain  the 
fAlse  arrusaiion  of  warmoogering." 

Ux  CburchlU  seemed  to  think  Buros>e  had 
only  2  years  ta  which  to  ana. 

Jur  American  oaelala  In  the  recent  Con- 
fer. Foreign  Jimistera  again  Wfod  tha 
necessity  of  a  unified  Bisropeau  defense  army 
embracing  German  caaapaoeBU  That  pro- 
poaal  hu  again  tieen  defeated  or  delayed. 


AN  ANSWKB  TO  XtTIOPa 

All  this  situation  hna  come  «s  a  preat 
shock  to  thinking  Americans.  These  failures 
raise  sertous  questions. 

Are  we  being  misled  as  to  the  seriousness 
Of  thl<<  situation'  Have  the?e  nstlons  such 
c<invt!iclr.g  evidence  of  the  Kremlin's  good 
Intentions  th-tt  they  are  not  Interested  In 
defense? 

His  Karl  Mane  paralysed  the  will  of  na- 
tions for  Independence?  E)o  they  expect  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  carry  the  whole 
load  m  case  of  attack? 

The  time  ha*  come  when  the  American 
people  should  speak  o\>t  In  much  stronger 
tones  than  the  diplomatic  phrases  of  con- 
ference halls. 

We  should  be  willing  to  aid.  but  If  Western 
Europe  wants  defense  from  the  Communist 
tide  they  must  do  roost  of  It  themselves, 
and  do  It  fast. 

Someone  proposed  that  we  at  once  Increa-se 
our  forces  In  Europe  to  10  combat  divisions. 
That  would  be  only  a  slaughter  of  American 
boys  unlesa  many  times  that  number  were 
standing  by  their  sides. 

We  should  say,  and  at  once,  that  we  shall 
provide  no  more  money  until  a  definitely 
unified  and  sufficient  European  army  Is  In 
alubt.  And.  further,  that  10  American  divi- 
sions will  net  be  landed  until  then. 

Nor  Is  such  an  army  In  Europe,  even  with 
American  forces,  alone  sufTlcient  to  dull 
Kremlin  ambitions  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

BESHarafc  rMrrco  nations 

Five  months  ago,  and  again  three  months 
ago.  1  urged  that  the  United  Nations  be  so 
norganized  as  to  permit  the  mobillratlon 
of  the  non-Communist  world  on  mtl'.tary. 
economic,  and  moral  bases  to  meet  these 
aggressions. 

I  suni:ested  this  could  never  happen  with 
the  C.immunlat  constantly  making  the 
United  Nations  Impotent.  I  gave  ample 
reusons. 

TTie  olBrlal  reception  of  that  Idea  was 
hostile  The  press  reception  was  sympa- 
thetic or  favorable. 

Wvtry  day  since  that  statement  was  made 
has  proved  tU  validity.  And  the  validity  of 
that  p>ropaea]  was  doubly  proved  3  months 
ago.  when,  for  the  first  time  In  all  Ita  his- 
tory, due  to  the  absence  of  the  Communist. 
the  United  Nations  has  shown  what  real 
leadership  could  accomplish. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  my  suggestion  by  the  pro- 
posals of  a  change  tn  the  rules  of  the  United 
Nations  by  which  Russian  obstruction  within 
that  organization  might  be  defeated. 


People   Will    Pespond   to    Need   if   Given 
Trutli,  Strong  Leaders 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH  E"- ENTATIVK3 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWT'ORD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
good  p«K)ple  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  like  others 
throughout  the  country,  are  terribly  dls- 
turljed  about  our  involvment-s  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  couiiines  A  very  fine  edi- 
torial, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
Homer  Fercusom,  of  Michigan,  has  been 
published  in  the  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

The  facts  and  questloas  presented  In 
the  letter  are  so  much  to  the  point  in 
the  light  of  current  developmentjs  I  sub- 
mit the  statement  for  the  Appendix  of 


the  Record  so  that  many  more  people  of 
MichiR.vn  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  obseivauoiis  wluch  the  eiiilor 
has  presented; 

PlOPLK      WllL      RESPOND      TO      NETO      IF      GlVEJf 

TmtTH,  SxaoNG  Leadeks 
UNrrrr  States  Senator  HoiiEa  Ftrgts  n*. 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
DtM  Senator:  The  people  of  the  S?flnaw 
Valley  (snd  the  same  probably  Is  true  all 
over  the  country)  are  deeply  and  s'.rely 
troubled.  They  dont  want  war.  They  don't 
want  to  see  any  more  of  their  young  men 
sent  off  to  meet  death  on  a  foreign  battle- 
Ueld.  Yet  they  recognize  that  tr-agedy  mo-e 
overwhelming  than  war  will  result  If  Amer- 
ica falls  to  meet  thf  challenge. 

One  great  fear  dominates  the  people  In 
this  vital  Industrial  area.  It  Is  a  fesr  thnt 
America  will  too  long  be  denied  the  leader- 
ship that  la  needed  to  guide  us  throuch  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  the  sur.ehlne 
of  peace  that  can  be  ours  If  the  forces  of 
communism  are  confronted  with  a  unified 
America  working  and  ready  to  fight  If  neces- 
sary under  leaders  In  whom  ttoe  people  can 
have  confidence. 

Can  you  not  launch  a  petition  calling 
upon  Mr.  Truman  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  our  foreign  program — diplomatic  and 
military — on  the  shoulders  of  Cten.  E>wight 
D  Elsenhower  or  some  other  national  fijure 
equ-Hl  to  him  In  stature? 

This  newspaper,  soon  after  the  Korean 
War  broke  out  June  25.  urg?d  that  such 
action  be  taken.  But  all  that  Mr  Trum;.a 
did  was  to  remove  Defense  Secretary  John- 
don  ar.d  replace  him  with  Gen.  George  C. 
Mur&haJl,  whom  aU  America  respects  but 
whose  health  does  not  make  It  possible  for 
him  to  perform  now  for  his  country  the 
glorious  service  he  contributed  during  Wqrld 
War  II.  Be  wUl  do  all  that  he  ran  but  he 
needs  effective  help — and  he  cant  grt  that 
from  the  men  In  whose  hands  this  Nation's 
destiny  now  rests. 

The  blunders  In  Judgment,  the  reversals  of 
position  and  the  unforgivable  disregard  of 
public  opinion  of  which  Sccreiar)'  of  btate 
Acheson  and  others  of  Mr  Trumnn's  ccterie 
have  twen  guilty  would  long  ago  have  re- 
moved  these  men  from  command  In  any 
p.'-lvate  Industry. 

With  the  Nation's  very  survival  at  stake, 
a  housedeanlng  and  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible and  capable  leaderabtp  ca.n  no 
loiiger  be  delayed.  We  must  have  at  the 
helm  a  man  whose  patriotism  Is  so  great 
that  be  will  move  ahead  wiUiout  regard  for 
personal  or  political  consequences. 

Tliere  la  evidence  that  Secretary  Acheson 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  dangers  mounting  in 
the  Far  East.  But  In  t^ie  face  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's "everything  Is  going  to  t)e  fine"  utter- 
ances. Mr.  Acheson  held  his  tongue  and  per- 
mitted the  Nation  to  drift  Into  tiie  near 
catastrophe  which  now  confronts  us.  That 
fnilure  to  speak  out.  frankly  and  publicly, 
when  he  was  convinced  personally  of  the 
President's  Ill-founded  optimism  was.  In  cur 
opinion,  grave  weakness  and  a- disservice  to 
the  Nation. 

America  has  come  to  another  crossroads. 
The  challenge  t>elng  offered  by  Moscow 
through  the  Chinese  Communlsu  finds  us 
still  thoroughly  unprepared — even  though 
we  have  had  warning  after  warning. 

The  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea  should  h.ive 
been  recog:azed  by  the  administration — as  it 
was  recognlxed  by  so  many  of  us  here  at 
home — as  a  signal  for  all-out  preparedness 

It  was  not  so  recognlaed.  and  the  people 
were  not  given  all  the  facts.  Complacency 
and  bungling  went  right  on. 

The  Pentagon  Is  currently  planning  and 
working  toward  a  military  force  of  no  less 
than  5,000.000  men — perhaps  two  or  three 
tlmee  that  number — but  the  administration 
tells  the  people  the  goal  Is  only  3  or  S  million. 
It  Is  afraid  the  people  would  not  undcrbtand. 
Mr.  Truman  orders  our  Navy  to  neutralise 
Formosa  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  refrain  from 
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attacking  the  Chinese  mainland,  but  he  does 
not  tell  the  American  people  that  this  makes 
It  possible  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
move  their  armies  away  from  that  sector  and 
up  li.io  Korea 

The  administration  place's  some  pilot 
orders  for  naval  v^rpedoes  with  Sii  Ohio  firm 
that  makes  au-i'>mobiie  racliaior  cores— 
despite  protests  from  that  firm,  which  has 
had  no  ex;)enence  with  lorpedi  es.  at.d  from 
the  firm  which  produced  huge  volumes  of 
loroedoes  during  World  War  II  and  still  has 
the  know-hew  and  much  of  the  necessa.'y 
equipment. 

The  administration,  having  seen  heroic 
American  forces  win  agamst  gretu  odds  In 
South  Korea,  orde.-s  General  MacArthur  to 
move  his  men  north  across  the  thirty-eighth 
paraUel  In  the  full  knowledge  that  tfcis  may 
precipitate  a  counterattack  by  the  Chinese 
Communists— but  has  made  no  eflective 
preparation  for  meeting  that  a.ssaull  which 
now  Is  upon  us. 

The  administration  pin^  much  of  Its 
strategy  on  the  hope  that  military  as5istauce 
In  the  Far  East  will  be  given  u.s  by  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations— but  without 
getting  advance  assurances  of  the  amount 
and  Uming  of  such  assistance,  which  In  most 
instances  has  now  failed  to  materialize  tn 
anything  but  token  decree. 

The  administration  hi.s  pcrmiiied  a  hos- 
tile government  (Red  China)  to  commit  an 
unquestionable  act  of  war  against  us  but 
refuses  to  recognize  the  act  for  what  It  is 
and  to  retaliate  with  aU  the  weapons  at  our 
disposal 

T^iC  administration's  record  from  Potsdam 
to  the  Yalu  River  has  been  one  of  unceasin? 
errors  in  Judement.  No  wonder  that  the 
Communist  world  considers  us  weak  and 
reftdy  for  concuest. 

Un'ess  all  U  to  be  lost  the  time  for  drastic 
action  l£  here 

PU^t.  the  American  pe<'ple  must  be  given 
the  full  truth— by  a  man  who  t^.py  wUl 
know  is  speaking  the  fuU  truth  when  be 
ta'.kfi  to  them. 

Tnen.  and  only  then.  wlU  the  people  be 
ready  to  respond  to  such  an  appeal  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  as  that  which  Secretary 
Acheson  voiced  so  belatedly  Wednesday 
night. 

Whether  tlie  atomic  bomb  should  now  be 
used  against  the  Red  Chinese  this  neu-spaper 
does  rot  profess  to  know.  But  we  are  con- 
Tlnced  that  no  time  should  be  lost  In  de- 
veloping oiu-  military  power  to  its  greatest 
possible  efficiency 

Events  of  the  recent  months  have  demon- 
strated that  we  can  expect  Uttle  actual  help 
from  any  allies  other  than  possibly  Canada 
and  Australasia. 

This  Nation  must  develop  a  fl^htlnz  po- 
tential at  least  as  ?re«t  a«  that  which  It 
tossed  aside  when  World  War  II  subsided. 
Our  need  may  even  be  much  preater. 

We  believe  the  American  p>eople  can  be 
convinced  that  a  fighting  force  of  perhaps 
15.000.000  men  and  women  Is  needed  to  ef- 
fectively put  down  the  forces  of  antl-God 
which  are  creeping  across  the  earth. 

We  btlieve  the  people  who  are  not  called 
for  miJ:tary  service  can  be  convinced  that 
they  will  need  Ui  work  12  or  more  hours  a 
day  to  pri^Kluce  the  m;aerlals  the  fighting 
forces  will  need. 

We  believe  the  people  can  be  convinced 
that  the  economic  as  well  as  military  dis- 
aster which  threulens  Is  so  great  that  taxes 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  take  from  every- 
one on  the  home  front— whether  he  works  on 
an  ai8<"mbly  Hue  or  In  the  front  office — all 
the  extra  pay  «  hlch  be  would  receive  for  his 
extra  war  effort. 

We  believe  the  pe<iple  can  be  convinced 
of  all  the*e  thlngs-but  only  when  the  helm 
of  our  ship  of  state  has  been  placed  In  capa- 
ble hands. 

We  hope  you  and  Uke-mlnded  men  In 
Congress  can  do  something  quickly  to  bring 
about  tae  chancres  that  are  nctded. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

OP   NTXBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 
Monday,  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLn'.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  December  3,  1950,  I  recaved  a 
letter  postmarked  Memphis.  Term., 
from  Rev.  Charles  Granvilie  Hainilton, 
rector  of  St.  Pauls  Church  in  Corinth. 
Mis-s  .  containing?  a  newspaper  review  of 
a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  congrega- 
tion cf  the  Collegeside  Coneregational 
Ch'urch,  Memphis  State  CcUege.  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  it- 
self, both  of  which  1  believe  are  well 
worth  reading. 

The  rp\iew  of  the  speech  published  in 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Nev.-s  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Zp-bcophl.  Rxctor  DiNonNCBs  ths  '  Eco.nomic 

RoYAUtTa  •     IN     A     6EKMON     ST     COLI-ECESIDa 
CUwSCH 

It  was  rather  refreshing  to  hear  that  an 
Erjiscopal  pastor  la.'it  Sundav  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  ColIe<ieslde  Cjneresatlonal 
Church  those  whom  he  desiemRttd  as  the 
very  evident  group  o'.  "reacticnary.  economic 
royalists  In  the  United  States  who  are  willing 
lo  betrr.y  their  own  country  for  the  profit 
motive  " 

The  Reverend  Charl*'s  Granville  Kami'. ton, 
rector  of  St  Paul's  Church  In  Corinth  Miss., 
attacked  the  false  religiotis  leaders  the  John 
T  P^^.^ln8  and  Edward  Rumelys  and  Merwtn 
Harts  who  tremble  before  procress.  who 
shiver  at  the  thought  of  better  living  con- 
ditions for  all. 

The  subject  cf  his  9erm<~n  was  God  and 
the  welfare  state  and  ba.«*d  on  the  parable 
or  Solomon  snd  Rehoboam  In  the  B;ble  The 
Colletreside  Conerecatlonal  Church  borders 
the  campus  of  Peat>ody  College  and  tn  past 
years  has  been  noted  for  the  down-to-earth 
sermons  that  have  been  delivered  there  by 
both  the  pastor,  and  visiting  ministers. 

H"  made  it  clear  that  his  attack  was  aimed 
at  the  conservative  element  of  the  Repub- 
licnn  Party  The  men  he  called  by  name^ 
Fivnn.  Rumely.  and  H.irt — are  affiliated  with 
GOP  policymakers  and  campaign  strategists. 
•'We  still  have  with  us  the  Rehoboams  and 
their  ilk."  Hamilton  said  Like  Rehobcam 
"after  the  New  Deal  of  Solomon.'  "second 
raie  self-starters,  demagogues  political  and 
eccle^astical.  have  come  to  the  front  with 
foolish  dreams  of  tu.-nlng  back  the  clock  of 
history. 

■"They  are  these  who  brought  about.  In 
their  greed  and  stupidity,  the  tragic  Hocver 
depression;  they  are  those  who  helped 
finance  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  terror  In  their 
Insane  hatred  of  democracy;  they  are  those 
who  fought  a  war  on  labor  while  most  of  lis 
were  fighting  the  Nazi  and  the  Japanese. 

"We  a'.so  have  false  religious  leaders  among 
us,"  Hamilton  said 

"Hitler  was  helped  into  power  by  some  men 
in  pulpits  who  called  the  peaceful  democratic 
Germany  of  the  1920  s  socialisuc." 

Referring  to  Flynn's  book,  Hamilton 
quoted  "what  his  (Flynn's)  own  church  says 
about  the  book   " 

"  "This  Is  the  most  emotional.  Illogical,  In- 
accurate, and  probably  even  libelous  book, 
which  we  have  ever  been  foolish  enough  to 
purchase.  He  (Fiynn)  does  a  great  dls- 
Bervice  by  Indiscriminately  fastening  the 
label  "socialistic"  on  a  lot  of  organisations 
and  programs  which  have  yet  to  become 
"radical  — as  the  social  encyclicals,  for 
example.     He    concentrates    his    fire    on    the 


Federal  Council  and  never  so  much  as  men- 
tions the  word  Catholic.  Perhaps  be  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  difficult  II  net  impos- 
sible, to  persuade  his  readers  that  Pope  Plue 
XI  was  a  Socialist  •  " 

The  quotation  was  taken  from  a  stetement 
by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. 

Turning  to  the  Welfare  State,  Hamilton 
said.  "Our  Government  is  meant  as  a  welfare 
state.  It  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple God  created  a  welfare  state  In  Eden. 
He  recreated  it  i!i  the  wilderness  and  He  rro- 
Jected  it  Into  the  promised  l.'^nd  Read  the 
lews  of  Exodus.  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy,  vrith 
their  concern  for  the  the  labor,  the  learning, 
the  security,  and  the  welfare  of  ail  people. 

Hamiltc^n  said  the  forces  of  reaction,  repre- 
sented by  Flyur  and  others,  oppc£o  a^l  that 
Je' us  tau'hr.  Ee  said  these  forces  have 
been  deaou.iced  by  mcm'oers  of  their  c*n 
pilitical  party— Republicans  like  Charles 
Tart,  Henry  Luce.  Eric  Johnston.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lamont.  and  Rooert 
Patterson. 

•  Rehoboam's  modern  disciples  also  have 
theu-  shields  of  b.-ass  to  substitute  for  shields 
of  gold.  They  talk  about  'econcray,'  b'Jt  the 
•wasteful  spending'  they  yodel  about  Is 
fpeud-ng  for  homes  and  health,  on  schools 
and  highways,  and  against  totalitarian  ene- 
mies They  speak  of  the  'Atnerjcjui  way,' 
tv  whicli  t^ey  mean,  not  the  path  Uie  Amer- 
Iciiu  people  have  chosen  for  20  years,  but  Uie 
Inr.^-gone  days  cf  reaction  and  hunger.  They 
speak  of  'fre?  enterprise'  when  tiiey  mean 
tlie  right  of  great  monopolies  to  destroy  the 
free  enterprii,e  of  the  small -biib-ness  man. 
Tho.se  who  yell  loudest  for  'States'  rights'  are 
well  oiled  from  beyond  Stale  lines,  and  not 
with  Confederate  money  " 

"The  trick  of  all  totalitarianism  Is  to  op- 
pose democracy  and  to  confuse  It  with  so- 
cULiism.  The  Con.niunist  technique  tcday 
U  to  divide  and  conqtier  by  such  chargea. 
Ail  who  try  to  undermine  confidence  In  our 
Government  are  aiding  Stalin.  There  la 
nothing  Moscow  loves  to  publish  more  than 
the  words  of  our  Rehoboams  and  Jerobcama.* 
Reverend  HamUton  Is  a  former  religious 
radio  commentator  and  taught  political 
science  at  VanaerbUt  Cmverslty  last  year 

He  ta  the  author  ot  several  booka  of  ser- 
mons and  histjry  and  la  now  working  on  bla 
doctor  of  phllosphy  decree  at  Vanderbllt. 
He  has  four  decrees  and  has  studied  In  14 
colleges  and  universities. 

TTie  speech  itself  v,as  as  follows: 

Goo  SKD  THI  Wei.fa««  8tat«  .  Thi  AxbucaV 

ROAO  TO  THB   Un    AsrWIXAWT 

(By  Charles  Granville  Hamilton) 

"So  the  king  did  not  listen  to  the  people." 
(n  Chronicles  10:   15.) 

There  are  still  economic  rcyailsts  who  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  the  volte  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  voice  cf  God. 

After  the  wi&cicm  of  Solomon  came  the 
foolishness  of  Rehoboajn.  After  tiie  pros- 
perity of  Solomon  came  the  disaster  of  Reho- 
boam.  After  the  New  Deal  ol  Solomon  came 
the  reaction  of  Rehoboam.  fcecond-rate  self- 
atarters.  demag'^gs  poliucai  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Ciune  to  the  front  with  locli&h  dreams 
of  turmng  back  the  clock  of  hirtory.  They 
were  foolish  leaders,  like  the  grafters  of  free- 
bootiiig  free  enterprise  of  the  days  of  Grant 
and  of  Harding,  like  the  Isolationists  of  the 
192C8  and  the  1940'8.  like  the  1930  A-merl- 
can  admirers  of  HiUe  ,  like  the  French  200 
famUles  who  preferred  Hitler  to  social  reform 
enoiigh  to  betray  their  own  country  for  the 
profit  motive,  like  the  Japanese  who  thought 
they  could  win  a  war  by  treachery,  like  some 
of  the  self -styled  leaders  whu  today  offer  us 
their  services  at  a  price— to  save  us  X:  ina 
our  Government  and  way  of  life. 

Rehoboam  was  a  spoiled  and  stupid  half- 
wit, and  he  surrounded  himsell  with  hs 
own   type.     Rc.red   in  the  lap  of   luxury,  a 
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■polled  brat  who  had  never  done  a  lick  of 
work,  he  felt  that  the  laboring  people  were 
mean*  ordained  by  Ood  that  hU  amsll  tt 
of  »noh«  mlgbt  enjoy  life.  When  labor  lead- 
er«  a»ked  for  more  rlghu  and  lesa  hours,  he 
put  them  off  while  he  asked  advice. 

rhe  oH  adnaera  of  Solomon,  who  had  led 
In   th-    "  '>*1   mhlch   had   made   Israel   a 

major  warned  Rehoboam  that  labor 

wa«  th«  strength  of  hU  govcnunent.  and  they 
urged  htm  to  grant  theae  reaaniwble  requesu. 
But  not  »o  the  middle -aged  morons  with 
whom  R*hobo*m  lounged  In  well-stocked 
clubs  TbCM  were  no  bright  young  men; 
the  5<:rlpiure  aays  that  Rehoboam  was  41 
yeant  old,  and  his  fellow  bourbons  were  of 
hU  age  They  »-anted  to  get  tough  with 
labor.  They  urged  him  to  put  labor  in  Its 
place.  Thetr  languaije  betrays  evidence  of 
alcch>llc  exhilaration.  So  Rehoboam  pro- 
posed the  f rat  Taft-Hartley  law  He  rejected 
tbe  New  Deal  alTtaers  of  his  father  who  had 
brought  proapenty  and  peace  He  sneared 
In  the  best  boxirbon  accents.  "My  father  used 
whins  on  you.  but  I  will  whip  you  with 
acoipions  ■■ 

Th:s  stuDld  hat*-labor  policy  brought  Its 
ustxal  results.  He  lost  eleven-twelfths  of  hts 
people  Of  course.  In  almoat  any  society, 
labor  con«tltut«  90  percent  of  the  public. 
Behoboam  tried  to  break  their  strike  with 
force,  but  it  did  not  work  So  ended  the 
tinned  nation  fof  which  Saul.  Darid.  and 
Solomon  had  labored,  fought,  and  planned- 
all  becauae  one  mediocre  mentality  wanted  to 
return   to  the  daj-s  of  labor  exploitation. 

Rehoboam  also  weakened  his  country  in 
the  International  realm.  God  abandoned 
him.  becauae  ho  had  abandoned  Ocd  when 
he  tried  to  oppress  the  jjeople  of  God.  Out 
of  the  pUlared  papan  temples  of  Egyptian 
•nttrprlae  came  a  Pharaoh  and  an  army,  and 
R^tw^><oam  went  undcf  the  Iron  curtain  of 
Egypt  The  shields  of  gold  which  9ymlx>Uzed 
the  stirength  of  Solomon  were  taken  down 
to  the  gaudy  temples  of  Egypt.  Rehoboam 
replaced  them  with  shields  of  brass,  a  pre- 
tense which  fooled  few 

We  still  have  with  us  the  Rehoboams  and 
their  Ilk.  They  are  those  who  brought 
ab  )ut.  in  their  greed  and  stupidity,  the 
tragic  Hoover  depression;  they  are  those 
who  helped  finance  the  rise  of  the  Nazi 
terror  in  their  insane  haired  of  democracy; 
they  are  ihoee  who  fought  a  war  on  labor 
While  moat  of  tis  were  fighting  the  Naxis 
and  the  Japanese.  The  descendants  of  Re- 
hoboam are  those  who  tremble  t>efore  prog- 
t«aa.  who  ahlver  at  the  thought  uf  better 
Itvlaff  conditions  for  all.  who  faint  at  ihm 
■MBttOD  of  the  name  of  the  President  whom 
Amartcans  chose  more  often  than  any  other, 
who  about  "socUlUm"  when  they  hear  of 
snytblng  their  grandfather  did  not  know. 
wboaa  ftiUty  conadenccs  lead  them  to  get 
touch  with  o<h«r»,  because  they  are  weak 
In  tbMBaalvw 

Rehoboun  was  surrounded  by  John  T. 
Flynns  and  Edward  Rumeleys  and  Merwin 
Harts.  We  >tlU  have  archlsolationuts. 
psychopaths  frustrated  In  their  desires  for 
Federal  appointments,  smearers  of  all  whom 
the  American  people  have  found  nobler  than 
thoaa  who  scorn  them.  Ignoramuses  who 
tl»*»i>  that  Tennaaaae,  which  has  been  under 
tlM  banner  of  democracy  since  it  began  as 
tbe  State  of  Franklin,  was  "bribed  by  TVA 
to  Bupport  democracy,"  and  who  have  the 
Insanity  to  shriek  that  "we  attacked  the 
peaceful  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor."  at  the 
anoMiit  when  such  were  writing  for  Japa- 
mm»  money.  Like  the  aadlstlc  pals  of  Re- 
hoboam. they  play  Slnwn  Legree.  whipping 
tbe  American  people  wl'.."!  scorpions  of  false- 
hood. They  are  not  above  smearini?  the 
churches  of  America  with  their  poisoned 
pens.  They  take  the  word  of  a  Presbyterua 
pamm  wlao  was  expelled  from  the  chtirch 
fior  good  iwnn  and  use  it  to  libel  most  of 
the  Protestants  In  the  ouniry  Among  50 
leaft'Of  layoMU  who  accused   them  uf    de- 


liberately lying  about  the  Federal  Council  are 
euch  Tadlcals'  as  Charles  Taft.  Henry  Luce. 
Eilc  Johnston.  Mrs.  DwUht  Morrow.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lament.  Harper  Sibley.  Robert  Pat- 
terson. Cleveland  IXxige.  John  Foster  Dulles. 
This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter,  for  every  name 
In  this  list  Is  a  leading  Republican  who 
cannot  stay  silent  while  Irresponsible  smears 
are  spread.  Listen  to  what  his  own  church. 
In  the  words  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  says  about  the  book  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bible  for  these 
rabble  rousers  of  the  rich: 

"This  Is  the  most  emotional.  Illogical.  In- 
accurate,  and   probably   even   lll>elous   book 
which  we  have  ever  Ijcen  foolish  enough  to 
purchase.     He  does  a  great  disservice  by  In- 
discriminately   fastening    the    label    'social- 
istic' on  a  lot  of  organizations  and  programs 
which   have   yet   to   become   radical — as   the 
social  encyclicals,  for  example.     He  concen- 
trates his  fire  on  the  Federal  council  and 
never  so  much  as  mentions  the  word  'Catho- 
lic ■     Perhaps   he  realized   that   It   would   be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  Pope  Plus  XI  was  a  Socialist." 
Other    Rehoboam    pals    Include    men    who 
have    been    declared    to    be    Fascists    by    the 
American   Legion   and   others   who   accepted 
millions  of  dollars  of  German  money  to  use 
a-^alnst  us  even  while  we  were  at  war.  and 
who  went  to  the  penitentiary  for  this  treason. 
These    are    the    men    who    prate    about    the 
Constitution  and  the  American  way  and  who 
delude  lesser  minds  into  smearing  their  In- 
tellectual betters  who  believe  In  democracy. 
Rehoboam's    modern    disciples    also    have 
their  shields  of  brass  to  substitute  for  shields 
of    gold.     They   talk   of   economy,   but   the 
wasteful  spending  they  yodel  about  Is  spend- 
ing   for    homes   and   health,   on    schools    and 
highways,  and  against  totalitarian  enemies. 
They  speak  of  the  American  way.  by  which 
they  mean  not  the  path  the  American  people 
have  chosen  for  20  years   but  the   the   long- 
gone    days    of    reaction    and    hunger.     They 
•peak  of  free  enterprise  when  they  mean  the 
right  of  great  monopolies  to  destroy  the  free 
enterprise  of  the  small-business  man      Those 
who   yell   the   loudest   for  Slates'   rights   <»ro 
often    well-oiled    from    beyond    State    lines, 
and    not    with    Confederate    money.     Frank 
Owsley,  one  of  the  Souths  great  historians, 
pointed  out  that  the  tomljstone  of  the  Con- 
federate South  should   have  on  It   "Died   of 
States"  rights,"  because  It  was  traitors  hiding 
behind    that    phrase    who    sabotaged    their 
people's    cause.     Some    cf    those    who    howl 
longest    atKJUt    States'    rights    manage    con- 
,  alstently  to  take  the  side  of  the  dUtlllerlea 
in  other  States  over  the  laws  of  their  own 
States.     They   take   the  sides  of   alien   cor- 
porations  against   their  own  citizens;    they 
accept  retainers  from  foreign  corporations  to 
raise  t.'xes  on  their  own  citizens;   and  they 
surrender    the    natural    resources    of    their 
States  to  contemporary  carpetbaggers  while 
they  sob  oetentatlously  over  States'  rights. 
Reholwams  friends  pour  out  propaganda  by 
the  carloud — with  aometlmet  not  a  fact  in 
a  carload— while  they  lament  the  propaganda 
of  the  Government  which  has  not  one  ad- 
ministration weekly  magazine  In  the  Nation 
and  not  many  dally  papers.     All  these  shields 
of   gold  have   become  sounding  brass. 

There  Is  another  evil  character  in  this 
Bible  story.  His  name  Is  Jerot)oam.  He  was 
•  false  rellgloiu  leader.  He  substituted  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  for  the  worship 
of  God.  He  just  added  the  little  letter  "I" 
to  turn  0(Xl  Into  gold.  He  Is  one  of  those 
men  who  regarded  the  ministry  of  Ood  as  a 
way  ot  profit  and  prestige  He  bore  false 
witness  agaliist  hU  neighbors  and  against  hts 
own  people.  He  sought  to  arouse  latent  Iso- 
lationism and  he  slandered  opponents  at 
borne  and  abroad.  Our  contemporary  Jero- 
boams also  lash  with  scorpions  of  falsehood, 
the  second-hand  snakes  they  borrow  from 
b<ok8,  and.  though  they  sanctimoniously 
■aeur  that  they  do  not  profit  from  it,  it  is 


obvious  that  they  do  not  get  poorer  by  so 
doing. 

Our  Jeroboams  can  solemnly  mouth  Ig- 
norance and  error  about  our  British  neigh- 
bors, even  though  they  may  poet  on  their 
churches  that  they  are  British  rather  than 
American.  They  call  compensation  for  In- 
jured workers,  the  8-hour  day.  and  Govern- 
ment payment  of  election  expenses  social- 
ism. In  their  Ignorance  that  these  came  Into 
the  United  States  under  Andrew  Jackson. 
They  smear  the  Liberal  Party,  which  has  the 
support  of  mast  Baptists.  Congregatlonaltsts, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  In  that  land. 
They  Ignore  the  forged  Zlnovlev  letter  by 
which  the  Tories  won  an  election  on  charges 
of  communism.  They  blame  the  Labor 
Party,  which  was  not  in  power,  for  the  Tory 
policy  of  Baldwin  and  Chamberlain  which 
anpeased  Hitler  and  which  failed  to  prepmre 
for  war.  They  rant  that  the  English  people 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  during  the  war, 
which  Is  palpably  untrue.  They  forget  that 
Britain  still  has  rich  men  left,  that  80  per- 
cent of  Industry,  Including  such  business  as 
ships,  planes,  autos,  chemicals,  textiles,  and 
all  trade  is  still  In  private  hands.  They  fail 
to  note  that  the  Tory  Party  In  Its  recent 
campaign  promised  not  to  change  any  of 
these  social  gains,  or  that  Britain  has  made 
more  gains  In  recovery  than  any  other  na- 
tion In  Europe. 

The  Jeroboams  have  no  scruples  against 
slandering  our  own  country  and  our  own 
people.  It  is  deliberate  and  mnliclous  mis- 
representation to  say  that  the  Government, 
the  American  people  have  chosen  for  two 
decades  Is  a  Sxrlallst  government  which  de- 
cided to  change  the  American  system,  to  tax 
and  spend,  to  browbeat  and  bludgeon  men 
Into  doing  the  will  of  the  Government.  It 
Is  appealing  to  avarice  and  vlndlctlveness  to 
charge  that  claaa  consciousness  has  been 
aroused  by  avarice  and  vlndlctlveness.  The 
Jeroboams  prey  on  appeals  to  snobbery,  class 
feeling,  spite  and  avarice,  and  any  student 
of  psychology  can  understand  why  they  at- 
tack in  others  what  their  consciences  con- 
demn In  themselves.  They  are  so  sure  these 
bad  qualities  are  confined  to  the  masses — 
by  which  they  mean  those  common  people 
who  heard  Jesus  gladly.  They  disclose  their 
political  naivet^  by  Imagining  that  a  politi- 
cal party  could  be  bought  for  asOO.OOO:  they 
should  learn  that  some  corporations  spend 
that  much  In  one  senatorial  race.  They  are 
also  naive  enough  to  state  that  in  our  early 
days  as  a  Government  each  community  built 
and  controlled  Its  own  schools  and  churches 
They  demonstrate  that  they  feel  wiser  than 
Jesus  by  serving  both  God  and  mammon. 
They  denounced  any  taxation  bared  on 
ability  to  pay.  even  though  endorsed  by  all 
great  Americans  of  the  past  regardless  of 
party.  They  sneer  at  do-gooders,  because 
they  know  that  they  are  doing  good  They 
have  cut  out  of  their  Bibles  that  love  at 
money  Is  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  can  look 
unmoved  at  drab  and  dingy  slums  and  con- 
gratulate the  greed  that  prevents  their  re- 
building. 

The  combined  Ignorance  and  falsehood 
of  our  Jerotxwms  is  shown  In  their  charges 
against  Americans  for  Dem<XTatlc  Action. 
To  call  It  as  American  as  Stalin  Is  to  talk 
like  Stalin.  Walter  Reuther  has  been  r.hot 
twice,  because  of  his  opposition  to  com- 
munism—which  will  never  be  true  of  our 
Jerolxjams;  David  Dublnsky  and  Justice  Fe- 
lix Frankfurter,  long-time  fighters  against 
totalitarianism,  are  smeared  because  of  re- 
ligious prejudice— a  lovely  spectacle  for  men 
preaching,  presumably,  from  a  Jewish 
volume;  while  the  people  of  Illinois,  a  lit- 
erate wealthy  Slate,  are  Insulted,  because 
they  have  an  Intelligent  leader  In  university 
and  In  government  like  PAtri,  Dopclas.  A 
•64  prl«e  for  Ignorance  should  be  awarded  to 
anyone  who  would  Include  John  L.  Lewis  In 
the  ADA.  with  uhlch  he  has  never  been 
connected,  and  wuu  would  Identify  him  wlib 
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the  party  which  be  has  opposed  In  9  out 
of  10  elections.  When  the  Jeroboams  rare 
of  "increaalng  race  and  class  ctmaciousness" 
and  of  "setting  section  against  section."  It 
might  be  interesting  to  ask:  "Who  paid  for 
the  literature  of  racial  hatred  in  the  last 
election,  ai.d  In  previous  elections?  What 
groups  have  played  on  religious  hatred  for 
a  generation?  Who  flnanc»d  the  efforts  to 
arouse  sectlonalu^m  in  an  insanity  of  fear, 
to  stop  democracy?  Are  these  the  men  to 
whom  we  ere  to  turn,  the  apostle*;  of  blind 
bigotry  and  of  paeudo-secilonalism?  Have 
cur  Jeroboams  never  read  St  John:  'If  any 
man  say.  I  love  God  and  haieih  his  brother, 
he  Is  a  Uar?'  " 

Our  Jerotoems  shew  their  Ignorance  of 
American  government  when  they  prate  of  the 
millions  spent  by  Presidents.  Under  the 
American  system,  no  President  spends  a 
penny  of  our  money:  Congress  must  appro- 
priate every  cent  thiat  Is  spent;  and  we  have 
certainly  not  had  "socialist"  Congresses.  No 
man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  Ufe  In  the 
South  would  be  likely  to  sneer  at  the  present 
government  which  is  led  by  southerners— 
as  Vice  President.  President  of  the  Senate. 
Speaker  cf  the  House.  Chief  Justice  cf  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t.  to  say  nothin*;  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  Confederate  ancestry.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury- these  are  our  neighbors,  and  have 
lived  In  the  South  all  their  lives,  unlike 
some  of  their  critics.  And  three-fourths  of 
the  money  these  southerners  have  led  Con- 
gress In  spending  hns  teen  spent  to  stop  Na:jis 
and  Communists.  Would  our  Jeroboams 
prefer  totalitarianism? 

Our  Jerot)oams  fail  to  understand  that 
When  we  buy  our  autos  from  Michigan,  our 
plows  from  Illinois,  and  our  drctses  from  New 
York,  only  a  national  system  cP  taxation  can 
fairly  return  some  of  our  money  that  has 
Strayed  from  home  They  are  also  ignorant 
enough  not  to  know  that  Maine  potatoes 
are  subsidized  by  their  friends,  and  they  fall 
to  realize  that  the  farmer  Is  Just  beginning 
to  get  the  aid  from  the  G'  vernment  which 
business  has  hid  for  160  years.  The  Jero- 
boams do  not  stop  from  blasphemy,  parody- 
i:-.g  the  beloved  T»enty-iMrd  Psalm  with 
cheap  partisan  claptrap.  They  wish  for  an 
H-bomb,  because  they  have  managed  to  miss 
all  bombs.  They  can  self-ric'iteously  thank 
God  that  they  are  not  like  other  men  and 
can  ask  God  to  save  America  through  them — 
it  should  be  "from  them."  The  old  temp- 
tation of  Satan  in  tbe  garden  is  repeated  by 
the  Jercbcams,  "Tfou  thall  be  as  Gods." 
E.tlcr  was  helped  Into  power  by  some  men 
in  pulpits  who  called  tlie  peaceful  demo- 
cratic Germany  of  tiie  1920s  soctaUstic 
They  got  their  reward 

Llitcn  to  what  my  good  friend  Hodding 
Carter,  ■fin^***''  kfissls&lppl  BpiscopalUn.  has 
to  say  about  such  preaching — and  you  mlg,ht 
recall  that  Hodding  Carter  supported  Gover- 
nor Dewey  in  tbe  last  election : 

"By  unhappy  coincidence  I  have  read  dur- 
ing Kaster  week  a  widely  publicized  sermon 
which  in  a  good  many  ways  strays  as  far  from 
the  philoBophy  of  the  Man  whose  resurrcc- 
Uon  the  CtuUtian  world  celebrates  as  It  does 
from  the  political  and  economic  realities  of 
our  world.  If  h?  means  that  these  long-ago 
English  achievements  were  dangerous  and 
undemocratic,  he  Is  talking  poppycock. 
What  he  Is  saying  is  that  the  freemen  of  the 
Socialist  couutrles  of  Europe  who  live  defi- 
antly under  the  very  guns  of  Soviet  Russia 
.  are  no  better  than  the  Red  enemy  against 
wlK>m  they  stand  allied  with  us  Were  the 
Socialist  Norwegian  enemies  of  the  liberties 
of  men.  those  Scandinavian  fighters  who  died 
while  we  in  America  prattied?  Are  the  So- 
cialist Swedes  such  enemies?  Are  social 
planners,  as  such,  enemies  of  the  people — 
Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Wilson?  The  H-bomb 
statement  may  make  a  big  hit  In  some  quar- 
ters, but  not  among  those  who  have  seen  na- 
tions almoet  die  under  Ixjrabs  not  among 
those   who  have   seen   war-crtuhed   nations 


rise  again  In  the  only  way  they  could, 
through  gcvernment-direcied  action  for 
which  no  private  alternative  existed.  It  is 
sad  that  such  word.s  should  be  spoken  on  a 
sabbath  or  any  other  day.  It  Is  sadder  and 
more  dangerous  to  American  solidarity  that 
its  divisive  message  should  gain  such  wide 
distribution.  And  It  is  saddest  of  all  to  re- 
call how  long  ago  it  was  that  a  Man  moaned 
a  broken-hearted  prayer  frnm  a  cross,  asking 
His  Father  to  forgive  those  who  knew  not 
whr.t  they  did  " 

The  American  way  Is  not  the  way  of  Reho- 
boam and  Jeroboam;  It  is  neither  the  road  to 
ruin  proposed  by  those  who  hateth  the  men 
who  do  the  work  of  the  world,  not  the  road 
to  the  Idolatry  cf  the  golden  calf  set  up  by 
the  proselyters  of  privilege  and  plunder.    Toe 
American  wr.y  is  the  way  of  the  God-fearing 
men   and  women   who  came  to  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth   and  St.  Aug^istine  and  New 
Amsterdam  and  Blloxl.     It  is  the  cry  of  that 
immortal  human  document  which  proclaims 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
tiiljd  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf  hap- 
piness.    The  Jeroboams  who  do  not  believe 
In  any  kind  cf  equality  are  obviously  not 
Americsn  In  spirit:  they  should  be  Investl- 
g'Sted    for    un-American    activities.      Those 
who  did  not  grew  up  In  the  American  way 
of  Ufe  do  not  always  understand  tt.  and  any- 
one who  engraves  on  a  public  building  that 
he   Is   not   from   the  United   St^^ttes   m?y   not 
know  enough  to  criticize  the  Ur.lted  St.-stxs. 
We  choose  cur  own  offlda's.  and  we  change 
them  when  they  do  not  suit  us      We  are  the 
Government       In  seren  of  the  last   10  pre^l- 
djntial  elections.  In  most  of  the  past  40  years, 
we  have  choeen  the  way  which  critics  call 
socialistic.      The    American    people    know 
bett«r.     Our  Government  is  meant  as  a  wel- 
fare state      It  exists  for  the  welfare  of   the 
people.     The    Confederation,    our    iirst    free 
Government,  used  the  word  and  purpose  of 
welfare.    The  Constlttitlcn  repeats  the  word 
end   the   purpose.     It   was   Gov.  Thomas   E. 
Dewey  who  said  that. 

"Anyone  who  thinks  that  an  attack  on  the 
fundamental  idea  of  security  and  welfare  ap- 
peals to  the  people  generally  is  living  In  the 
Middle  Ages.  Everyl^ody  wants  welfare  and 
socunty  in  one  form  or  another.  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  did  net  want  welfare 
and  security." 

In  the  psst  decade  not  one  further  phase  of 
American  life  has  been  socialized.  We  have 
hod  socialized  public  schools  since  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson.  We  have  had  a  social- 
ized Army  and  Navy  since  we  rejected  mer- 
cenary Hes£l.--ns  In  17715.  We  have  had  a 
socialized  postofflce  since  the  time  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  TVA  is  not  new.  those  not 
brought  up  in  the  Americ£n  way  of  life  may 
fall  to  realize  that  40  years  ago  most  towns 
owned  their  own  electric  power.  We  have 
more  free  enterprise  than  we  have  ever  had, 
right  now.  We  have  more  private  bus.nestes. 
more  successful  busmesses,  more  income  for 
all.  more  corporation  jjroflts.  even  mere  rich 
people,  more  crope,  more  Jobs,  more  build- 
ings, mere  roads,  better  health,  more  educa- 
tion! 

The  American  people  are  net  afraid  of 
words.  Just  b^ause  Chlcken-Llttle  felt  an 
acorn  fall  on  his  head,  we  do  not  believe  the 
sky  Is  falling  The  .American  people  chose 
Tiiomas  Jefferson  though  he  was  charged 
with  being  a  "Red.  atheist,  Socialist.  French 
radical."  and  though  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwlght  warned  his  upper-crust  congregation 
that  the  election  of  Jefferson  would  close  ail 
churches  and  dissolve  all  marriages  But  the 
sage  of  Montlcello  gave  us  enlarged  lands, 
honest  government,  social  welfare,  and  lib- 
erty. Rev.  Horace  Blnney  told  Philadel- 
phians  that  the  Constitution  and  free  elec- 
tions would  disappear  if  Andrew  Jackson  weji 
elected.  Jackson  was  accused  of  wanting  "to 
share  all  property,  to  enslave  free  labor,  and 
to  destroy  churches."  Instead  there  came 
wider  democracy  and  more  education  through 


the  hero  who  sleeps  at  the  Hermitage.  Some 
clergymen  accused  Woodrcw  Wilson  of  so- 
cir.llsm  and  dtctatcr^hip  Yet  thrcurh  that 
scholar  In  politic*,  that  Christian  in  povern- 
ment,  came  Federal  aid  for  schools  and 
rosd«.  and  farm5,  protection  for  Inl:  t  ■'.•id 
b.-'.r.ks  a:;d  honest  businessmen,  and  a  vi5:on 
of  world  peace  we  EfU  cherish.  Socialism, 
communism,  dictfttorship.  end  grass  growing 
In  city  streets  were  charges  ps  to  what 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wotild  trliig.  It  was 
opeiily  char?:ed  In  1536  th.i:  that  was  the  last 
election  we  would  have  I.-stead  we  not  only 
have  more  Income  for  la'oor  and  farmer  and 
biT^iness,  but  even  more  profits  for  rai'ro.'ids, 
power  companies.  Ir.sjrar.ce  companies, 
banks,  and  trre.it  corporations.  We  also  got 
social  security,  more  nrhts  for  those  who 
work  on  farm  or  in  factory,  and  the  strength 
to  win  the  worst  of  wars.  Today  the  words 
have  not  even  chanced;  the  same  char^'es 
made  sTPlnst  JefTerscn.  Jackson,  Wilson,  e.nd 
Rcxjsevelt  are  psrrotted  by  t.'ie  P.ehobosms 
and  the  Jerobosms.  The  trick  of  all  to- 
talitarians  is  to  oppose  democracy  and  con- 
fuse it  with  socialism  The  Communist 
tf  chnique  today  is  to  divide  and  conc.uer  by 
such  charges  All  who  try  to  undermine  con- 
fic'.ence  in  our  Government  are  aiding  S..alin. 
There    Is    nothing    Moscow    loves    to    publish 

more  than  the  words  of  o'or  Rehoboams  and 
Jeroboams. 

The  biblical  way,  like  the  American  way. 
Is  not  the  way  of  labor-baiting  RchobcaniS 
or  profit-seeking  Jeroboams.  God  has  no 
ether  purpose  in  human  government  ihta 

that  It  is  for  the  welfare  cf  all.  "The  earth 
hath  He  given  to  mankind.  The  profit  of  the 
ea.-th  Is  for  all."  This  Is  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ation. 

God  created  a  welfare  state  In  Eden  Hs 
recreated  In  the  wtlderr^ess  and  H"  projected 
It  into  the  Promised  Land.     Read  the  laws  cf 

E-todus,  Leviticus.  Deuieronomy.  with  their 
concern  for  the  labor,  the  learnin:;,  the  secu- 
rity, the  welfare  of  aii  the  people.  The  de- 
mocracy in  the  desert  and  In  tlie  land  of 
promise  was  for  the  welfare  of  all.  The  rev- 
olution of  David  against  the  eronomlc  royal- 
ists brought  in  a  welfare  s*ate.  which  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  continued.  The  divided 
nation  only  floiirished  when  it  was  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  The  last  line  in  the 
historical  books  cf  the  Old  Testanaent  praise* 
one  who  sought  the  welfare  at  hla  people  te 
gcvernment. 

Psalmist  and  proverb  writer  extolled  the 
•tate  where  there  wzs  abundance  for  all. 
Isaiah  Insists  that  God  is  primarily  interested 
in  Justice  to  the  poor  and  nf^edy,  end  he 
pictures  the  welfare  state  that  is  to  come. 
Jeremiah  defines  faith  in  these  terms:  "He 
defended  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy: 
was  not  this  to  know  Me.  salth  tne  L'-rd?" 
Amos  saw  Justice  as  a  mighty  torrent  rweep- 
ing  away  human  exploitation,  ar.d  Mlcah 
foresaw  the  time  when  every  man  should  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fij^  tree,  with  none  to 
disturb  his  social  securUy  Zecharlah  saw 
holiness  in  all  the  life  cf  a  welfare  state,  from 
the  pensions  of  the  old  to  the  playcrounds  cf 
the  children  Malachi  reminded  men  of 
their  common  brotherhood  under  one  Father 
of  justice. 

The  Jesus  who  drove  the  money  changer* 
out  of  the  temple  was  not  in  the  mln.stry 
for  prestige  and  profit.  He  came  preachir.g 
good  news  to  the  poor  Blessed  were  the 
poor,  and  lost  wae  Dives  for  Ignorlne  the  ne-^l 
of  social  Justice.  Jesus'  fir.al  test  of  judg- 
ment was,  '"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  It  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren"  Christ  came  to 
bring  the  more  abvmdant  life  and  He  in- 
cluded In  that  realm  the  daily  bread  as  well 
as  the  food  of  the  spirit. 

Naturally,  the  early  church  narrated  in 
Acts  was  a  complete  welfare  state  in  Itself. 
St.  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians  that  there  t)e 
an  equality.  St.  James  announ'-od  that  the 
poor  were  God  s  chosen  people  In  the  ps-'cs 
of  the  New  Testament  there  are  only  two 
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bitvr  r>ppcnents  of  th«  welfare  state — Judaa 
and  AnAniM  And  the  Bible  close*  with  a 
picture  cf  a  world  welfare  state,  a  redeemed 
dty  m  which  men  will  bring  all  the  wealth 
and  glory  of  the  nations,  and  God  Himself 
win  dwell  amon«  them.  Dare  we  be  wiser 
than  God'' 

Almoat  20  year*  ago  Pran«  Werfel  was  booed 
off  a  lecture  platform  In  East  Prussia,  be- 
cause he  tald  studenu  that  their  real  prob- 
lem lay  m  a  choice,  not  between  right  and 
left,  but  between  above  and  below.  He  had 
to  leave  the  hail  under  the  protection  of 
the  police  because  of  this.  Today  moat  of 
those  students  are  dead  soldiers  of  the  swas- 
tika; for  them  he  was  corrtxrl.  The  choice 
for  us.  also,  is  not  between  right  and  left. 
It  Is  t>etween  above  and  below  The  choice 
Is  between  good  and  evil,  unselfishness  and 
Ml&shncM.  character  or  littleness,  welfare  or 
111  fare.  It  Is  what  goea  on  In  our  hearts  and 
minds  which  makes  our  decision  for  below,  or 
for  above.  In  the  fateXtil  future  which  faces 
us  Shall  we  follow  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam, or  Jeremiah  and  Jesus? 
"O  God  of  earth  and  altar. 

Bow  down  and  hear  our  cry. 

Our  earthly  rulers  falter. 
Our   people   drift  and  die: 

The  walls  of  gold  entomb  us. 
The  swords  of  scorn  divide. 

Take  not  Thy  thunder  from  us. 
But  take  tway  our  pride. 

•Prom  all  that  terror  teaches. 

From  Ues  of  tongue  and  pen. 
F.-om  all  the  easy  speeches 

That  comfort  cruel  men. 
From  sale  and  profanation 

Of  honor  and  the  sword. 
Prcm  sleep  and  from  damnation. 

Deliver  us,  gocd  Lord. 

•T^e  m  a  living  tether 

The  priest  and  prince  and  thrall. 

B.nd  all  our  Uvea  together. 

Smile  us  and  save  us  all; 
In  ire  and  exultation. 

Aflame  with  faith  and  free, 

Lift  up  a  living  nation. 
A  single  sword   to  Thee.* 


Support  the  President 


RE.MARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TixAa 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  of  terrible  stress  and  strain, 
when  the  whole  country  is  upside  down, 
so  to  speak,  and  we  are  all  worried  sick. 
I  want  to  commend  to  the  Hou.se  an  edi- 
torial that  was  written  by  Hon.  Jesse 
Jones,  of  Houston.  Tex  .  appearing  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  yesterday.  It  Is 
the  finest  thing  I  have  ever  read.  The 
title  of  it  is  "Support  the  President." 
Read  It  Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  this  Nation  ouKht  to  read  this  edito- 
rial. It  IS  filled  with  good  common  hor.se 
sense.  We  are  all  in  this  horrible  thing 
alike 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

SUPPOBT    THE    PstblDENT 

Tlie  people  of  the  UnileU  Stales  n;ust  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  danger  to  our  freedom 
and  our  safety  is  as  great  today  as  ever  la 
our  history 

V.e  have  not  been  shocked  by  any  such 
overt  a^t  as  the   b.uwiug  up  ui   tiie  Maine, 


the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  the   bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Yet  there  is  today  more  reason  for  united 
patriotism  than  any  of  those  happenings 
brought  forth.  There  is  no  visible  line  at 
this  moment  between  peace  and  war  We 
can  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  third  world-wide 
conflict  only  by  some  circumstance,  as  yet 
not  known,  which  we  may  live  to  call  miracu- 
lous. 

In  this  grave  crisis  Americans  must  close 
ranks  and  rally  around  the  President. 

It  Is  easy  to  criticize  and  bring  recrimina- 
tions against  those  who  In  one  way  or  another 
may  have  permitted  the  situation  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  dangerous  point  It  has 
reached. 

But  now  la  not  the  time  for  assessing 
blame.  That  can  wait  until  we  have  worked 
out  of  the  mess  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  way.  ruin  faces  us  and 
generations  to  come. 

Our  problem  Is  to  find  a  course  mldw.<iy 
between  ap{>easement  and  total  war,  U  pos- 
sible. 

No  one  Is  willing  to  continue  appeasement 
of  the  Communists  because  it  is  realized  only 
too  well  that  appeasement,  once  started,  will 
never  end  until  everything  has  been  turned 
over  to  them  or  we  turn  In  desperation  with 
our  backs  to  the  wall.  Then  we  would  have 
war  and  have  It  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions than  If  It  came  today. 

No  one  Is  wilUni?  to  advocate  action  which 
Will  bring  Immediate  war  on  a  global  scale. 
We  remember  the  horrors  of  the  recent  war 
too  vividly.  The  fighting  In  Korea,  which 
baa  already  cost  us  31.000  casualties,  is  a 
small  sample  of  what  would  come  with  a 
world-wide  conflict. 

To  find  a  middle  course  and  steer  It  steadily 
calls  for  the  combined  intelligence  of  the 
whole  country. 

President  Truman  must  depend  on  the  ad- 
visers that  surround  him.  Admittedly,  some 
of  them  are  far  from  what  the  situation  de- 
mands. But  a  negative  position  of  criticiz- 
ing what  they  do  gets  us  nowhere.  If  the 
citizens  in  whom  the  country  has  confidence 
come  forward  and  offer  their  advice  in  a  con- 
structive manner,  we  believe  the  President 
Will  accept  It  and  accept  It  gratefully. 

The  President  Is  the  executive  head  of  the 
Nation.  He  is  also  something  of  a  national 
symbol,  around  which  the  Nation  must  rally 
In  time  of  danger. 

The  man  In  the  White  House  no  longer 
represents  either  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority of  the  people  In  the  United  States. 
He  speaks  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  150.- 
000  000  Inhabitants  of  this  country. 

His  words  and  his  deeds  will  influence  the 
future  course  of  the  world,  for  he  must  make 
the  decisions  now  which  will  cast  their  sun- 
shine or  shadow  upon  lis  all  for  generations. 

No  one  has  the  authority  to  supplant  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
crisis.  None  but  he  can  advocate  a  course 
of  action  to  meet  the  present  dangers.  What 
would  you  do  If  you  were  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

It  l."«  not  sufSclent  to  recommended  one 
step.  What  would  you  do  to  meet  the  count- 
les.s  considerations  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  to  take  Into  account? 

Would  you  discard  all  hope  of  peace  while 
there  existed  even  the  slightest  glimmer  of 
hope  for  such  an  eventuality? 

Would  you  commit  all  your  forces  in  Asia 
to  let  Europe  shift  for  Itself? 

Would  you  abandon  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  Bolldarlt}'  of  world  opinion  which  fl.tmed 
•gainst  the  agressors  In  Korea  on  June  25? 

Would  you  limit  the  money  needed  for 
more  active  preparations  to  meet  the  threat 
of  war  in  order  to  keep  the  tax  rates  down? 

Would  you  restrict  the  u»e  of  critical  ma- 
terials or  let  business  as  lisual  absorb  theiae 
commodities  as  It  sees  fit? 

Would  ycu  do  nothing  to  halt  Inflation 
tlirough  credit  curbs? 


Would  you  call  for  an  army  of  2,000.000. 
of  3.000.000  or  4.000.000  men? 

If  you  can  answer  a  single  one  cf  these 
questions  without  inner  qualification  and 
without  shuddering  at  the  responsibility 
which  yotir  action  would  entail,  you  may 
have  a  right  to  do  something  other  than 
fall  In  step  Ijehlnd  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

Since  no  one  can.  It  is  the  universal  duty 
of  every  loyal  American  to  close  ranks,  aban- 
don partisanship  and  embrace  as  his  or  her 
patriotic  duty,  all-out  defense  of  the  country 
and  all-out  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  Harry  S  Truman  whom  fate  has 
Chosen  to  head  this  country  In  this  time  of 
extreme  crisis. 

We  all  should  give  him  every  help.  And 
we  should  pray  for  divine  guidance  as  he 
makes  decisions  aCTectlng  all  Americans  and 
all  the  world. 

The  best  that  is  In  tis  all.  splrtually  and  In- 
tellectually. Is  called  for. 

We  cannot  do  less  than  offer  all.  We  must 
shor;  as  much  patriotism  at  home  as  our  sons 
are  showing  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Korea. 
And  we  must  show  It  today.  Tomorrow  may 
be  too  late. 


Resolutions  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  presenting  herewith  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of    the   United    Farmers   of    Minnesota. 

which  was  held  at  Wanamingo.  Minn., 
on  November  25.  1950: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  txecutive  Vepart- 
ment: 

We.  the  United  Farmers  of  Minnesota.  Inc.. 
assembled  In  the  third  State  convention  at 
Wanamingo.  Minn..  November  25.  1950,  sub- 
mit the  following  resolutions: 

'•We  resolve  that — 

•1.  There  shall  be  no  trade  barriers  be- 
tween areas  within  the  United  States  for 
quality  farm  products  produced  in  any  sec- 
tion of  thU  country,  when  such  product* 
meet   the  requirements  of  Federal   law. 

"Such  action  Is  vital  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  Midwest  dairy  farmers  who  are  now 
stopped  from  selling  milk  and  cream  in  3« 
large  consuming  areas  under  the  Milk  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  and  because 
of  local  and  State  regulations. 

"We  propose  the  adoption  of  a  national 
sanitary  standard  for  milk  and  other  dairy 
pr<xlucts  as  established  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  supersede  local  and 
State  regulations. 

"2.  Prices  on  competitive  Imports  of  farm 
products  shall  be  established  at  a  cost  of 
production  of  those  same  products  raised 
domestically.  The  present  program  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  can  break 
the  domestic  price  structure,  destroy  sup- 
port programs,  and  work  great  Injtiry  to 
American   agriculture,   labor,   and    Industry. 

"3.  Cost  of  production  floor  prices  Ir  the 
market  place  for  a^lcultural  products  shall 
be  determined  by  Federal  statute  and  en- 
forced under  a  two-price  system,  the  farmer 
to  take  a  loss  on  any  surplus  domestically 
produced  that  la  exported  and  not  needed 
for  Amerlcen  consumption. 

"4.  eectlon  117  (J)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  shall  ba  Interpreted  by  the  Commls- 
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Bloner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  aMde  by  the 
declFlons  of  the  wurts  as  In  the  case  of  R.  W. 
Albright,  of  Kenyon.  Minn.,  wherein  the 
Klghth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
Commlselorer's  Interpretation  of  section  117 
(J)  was  'contrary  to  the  plain  language  of 
117  (J»  and  to  the  Intent  that  Cor^re."*  ex- 
precfied  in  It.'  We  propoee  thiit  Congress 
adopt  the  Thve  amendment  under  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1950  to  clarify  this  situation. 

We  claim  that  farm  animals  kept  for  draft, 
dairy,  or  breedlcg  purpc-ses  are  long-term 
capital  aasets  and  income  from  the  sale  of 
Btich  assets  ehall  be  only  SO  percent  taxable, 
jxist  as  other  long-term  capital  gains  are  50 
percent  taxable. 

"5,  Prcjposals  for  socialised  medicine,  so- 
cialized Federal  housing,  and  socialized  edu- 
cuiK'U  be  rejected. 

•  G.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
made  enurely  independent  from  any  organi- 
zation representing  farmers. 

•7.  Tile  Brannaii  farm  plan  be  rejected. 

••8.  Congress  app<^^iint  a  special  ommitiee 
to  study  the  health  and  economic  phases  of 
present  methods  of  fertiluter  manufacture, 
investigate  the  monopolistic  control  of  the 
phoephate  market,  and  explore  the  possibil- 
Uies  of  using  surplus  organic  materials  as 
Itrtiliaers.  thus  atlding  new  humus  to  the 
cuil  and  aiding  the  work  of  soil  bacueria. 

•We  claim  liiat  continued  use  of  certain 
chemlcU  lertUizers  are  h:Armiiig  the  soil  as 
vkell  as  impairing  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

••».  Highly  skilled.  Irreplaceable  farm  la- 
borers shiiU  be  given  more  confcidei  aiiou  to 
prevent  them  from  being  called  luio  the 
riralt.  Farm  labor  shortages  are  already  seri- 
ous £uid  floaters  and  poor  farm  hands  tanuot 
be  u.scd  under  preaenl-day  liiglily  skilled 
{aiming  methods." 


Pvlitica]  Post  Mortem — Series  I 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NrBR^.'TC.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordi- 
narily speaking  pohtical  as  well  as  other 
post  mortrms  are  not  only  disajrreeable 
but  are  very  uninteresting  except  to 
those  who  have  a  primarj-  interest  in  the 
belated  operation. 

In  the  present  instance  however.  I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  a  campaign  which  I 
made  in  my  unsuccessful  attempt  to  be 
reelected,  bccau.se  of  the  misinformation 
roing  the  rounds  in  Nebraska  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  a  constructive  one 
but  was  a  sort  of  a  knock-down  and 
drag -out  affair. 

In  any  ev^^nt  doctors  sometimes  find 
post  morlems  necessary  and  iniormative 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  legislators  can- 
not profit  from  same,  particularly  when 
It  mi?ht  dL-iclose  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences which  are  now  and  have  been 
stalkinp  the  land. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered 
over  radio  station  WOW  on  October  6, 
1950: 

Good  evening  Indies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
radio  audience.  I  come  to  you  tonight  by 
tranacripti  m  to  open  my  rndlo  campali?n  for 
reelection  to  the  House  ol  Representatives, 
a  pjsitK  !i  to  which  you  so  generously  elected 
me  a  years  ago. 


I  need  your  help  very  badly  again  becatlse 
freniied  greed  and  selflshneKs  Is  hot  on  my 
political  txall.  As  your  Congressman.  X 
worked  for  my  salary  alcHie.  I  worked  dili- 
gently In  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  the 
question  now  Is.  Will  the  people  In  rettim 
support  me?     1  hope  so. 

I  corae  to  you  tonight  without  apoloeles 
for  my  doings  or  my  record  for  the  past  3 
years  in  Congress.  I  believe  that  record  Is 
as  good  as  that  of  any  other  Congressman 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Bighty-flrst  Con- 
gress. I  kept  my  promises  to  the  people  as 
all  of  you  well  know. 

You  are  my  bosses — the  only  bosses  I  rec- 
ognize, because  it  was  through  your  votes 
that  I  was  elected. 

The  record  shows  that  I  have  tried  In 
every  way  possible  to  benefit  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District.  I  at- 
tended sessions  of  Congress  falthfuUy.  I  re- 
ceived more  than  12.000  letters  from  con- 
stituents during  my  nearly  2  years  In  office. 
The  requests  were  varied. 

I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  very  few 
of  these  people  failed  to  have  their  requests 
granted  I  secured  positions,  some  of  them 
rather  high  poaitions  in  the  Government,  for 
a  number  of  persons.  I  aided  business  In- 
stitutions of  my  district  In  securing  loans 
from  the  RFC  and  In  other  ways.  Including 
the  getting  of  Government  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  their  products.  Altogether  I  would 
say  that  more  than  a  thousand  citizens  of 
the  Second  Ehstrlct  were  benefited  financially 
by  my  aid  in  these  matters.  And  never  once 
did  I  a.sk  the  politics  of  those  making  these 
request";.  You  can  readily  see  that  this  sort 
of  a  ciurse  of  action  entails  a  let  of  hard 
work— work  efflclently  performed  by  my  en- 
tirely Nebraska  staff  of  workers,  all  of  whom 
worked    in   my  Washington  ofT-ce. 

I  was  delighted  when  Speaker  Sam  Rat- 
Ei'EN  and  the  Democratic  leadership  named 
n.e  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, which  is  so  important  to  our  mid- 
western  territory. 

In  passing  may  I  remind  you  that  I  am 
the  only  Democratic  Congressman  elected  to 
the  Eighty-flrst  Congress  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  six  States — Irtwa,  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Wyoming.  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska— and  I  h.:ve  tried  during  the  past 
2  years  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  persona 
in  those  States  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
rely  upon  their  Republican  Members  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  devoted  all 
of  my  energies  on  behalf  of  the  perple,  big 
and  little  I  fought  for  the  Interests  of 
labor,  of  the  farmer,  of  the  veterans,  of 
decent  buslnefis.  and  of  the  common  people 
pr  nerally.  Por  this  I  have  been  rather  severely 
criticized  by  certain  cliques  in  the  hlghf-r 
etratas  of  bu^uess  and  society,  but.  as  I  said 
In  the  beginning.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  my  record.  I  will  not  change  my 
stand  in  one  lota  if  I  am  returned  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  some  of 
t!-»e  things  which  I  think  are  Issues  duilng 
the  ccnilng  campaign  and  which  I  will  talk 
at  leuRth  about  In  future  broadcasts. 

1.  The  winning  of  the  present  Korean  con- 
flict with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

2.  The  complete  preparedness  for  the  per- 
liaps  dark  days  to  ccrae  Including  aid.  within 
our  means,  to  other  countries  combatting 
comrr.unlsm  cr  any  ether  subverslvism. 

3.  The  crtishing  and  stamping  out  in  this 
country  and  In  all  of  her  possessions,  after 
proper  proof  has  been  made,  of  all  un-Amer- 
ican left  and  right  winger  organizations, 
whether  they  t>e  Communist  or  Fascist,  or  any 
other  kindred  conspiracies  to  commit  trea- 
son, all  of  which  groups  equally  intend  to 
overthrow  or  materiaJly  alter  or  change  and 
erentua'.ly  destroy  our  country  and  its  splen- 
did form  of  government. 

4  In  proper  cases  after  due  proof  has  been 
made,  the  deportation  of   all  lorelga-born 


Cotnmnnlsts.  Fascists  and  other  subversives. 
and  the  speedy  Imprisonment  of  native-born 
Communists.  Fascists  and  other  subversives, 
with  a  view  to  rehabllltattng  them,  mentally 
and  morally. 

5.  The  practicing  of  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy In  national.  State,  county  and  city  gov- 
ernment, consistent  with  the  apparent  or 
seeming  necessity   and   needs   of   the   times. 

6.  The  repeal  of  the  odious,  slave  labor, 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  all  other  unjust,  op- 
pressive and  lalxjr -enslaving  national.  State 
and  mtiniclpal  legislation. 

7.  The  same  fair  and  Just  laws  for  labor 
as  well  as  for  capital,  both  of  whom  make  up 
our  countrj's  great  and  proper  two- horse 
hitch.  This  team  must  ptill  the  burdeuaome 
load  together,  and  not  seesaw  back  and  forth. 
They  cpn  and  will  make  our  great  country 
greater  if  both  are  treated  with  dignity,  fair- 
ness and  equality,  legislatively  and  other- 
wise. 

8.  Fair  and  adequate  national  minimum 
wage,  social  seciirity  and  voluntary  insur- 
ance,  and  other  health  programs. 

9.  The  upbuilding  and  protecting  In  the 
United  St&tes  of  a  just  and  proper  free  en- 
terprise system,  instead  of  the  outlaw  Jesse 
James.  Jack  Dalton,  BUly  the  Kid.  Doc  Mid- 
dleton,  Diilinger,  and  other  desperado  types 
of  free  enterprise  systems,  sponsored  by  oer- 
t&iu  reactionary  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  have  crawled  and  crept  with  their  greedy 
and  seiii&h  Ideas  intact.  Into  the  man&geriftl 
chairs  of  business  executives.  This  type  has 
no  real  voice  or  any  control  In  the  DenM>. 
cratic  Party  but  seems  presently  as  lor  the 
past  many  years,  to  have  a  strangle  bold,  a 
headlock.  a  body  scissors,  a  toehold,  and  a 
tramp-hitch  on  the  once  great  party  of 
Abraham  IJncoin.  My  friends,  we  must 
si;iaii.e  these  antisocial  minds  loose  from  busi- 
ness, big  and  little,  and  from  the  mealcal, 
and  every  other  prolession. 

10.  The  phony  21 -year-old  scare  word  cam- 
paign, which  seems  to  have  tlouiiehed  in- 
bitad  of  fi^ed  out.  during  the  mofet  pros- 
perous and  productive  years  our  Nation  and 
lUi  people  have  ever  known:  That  equality 
age  when  the  ciiiien  was  able  to  leap  Irom 
tile  alley  to  the  iK>ulevard  in  sklmost  one 
financial  bound,  and  11  he  so  wlUed  It,  and 
many  did.  he  could  brliig  along  with  him 
all  of  the  tajbtes,  manners,  and  Instmcts  of 
the  alley. 

11.  The  phantom  soclalized-medlclne  scare 
conceived  by  ceruin  reactionary,  greedy,  and 
selhah  groups  and  persons  and  spearheaded 
into  action  by  certain  of  the  Don  Quixote 
and  Bquire  bancho  Panza  types  of  bad- 
medicine  men  who  In  this  enlightened  day 
and  age.  as  unsolicited  Interloper*,  are  out 
to  fight  nonexutent  leglslBtlve  enemies  and 
are  out  to  avenge  nonexistent  wrongs.  The 
old  genuine  Don  and  his  hapless  8quU^. 
as  I  recall,  at  least,  did  fight  reaiities.  to 
w;i:  A  windmill  and  two  clouds  ol  dust 
Stirred  up  by  passing  flocks  ol  sheep,  but 
these  poor  benighted  medicos  are  phantom 
fighters.  There  is  no  socialized  medicine  bill 
pending  in  Congress.  CompulEory  health 
insiu-ance — I  favor  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ai  ee — is  not  socialized  medicme.  I  am 
against  socialized  medicine  and  have  said 
so  on  all  occasions,  yet  they  say  I  am  for  It. 
These  men  surely  appear  to  me  to  be  patho- 
logical or  psychopathic  falsifiers.  They  surely 
could  not  do  what  they  are  doing  and  re- 
alize what  they  are  doing — or  could  ther? 

12.  Civil-rights  lepislatton  should  be 
passed.  Otn-  Constitution  contemplates. 
along  with  a  government  of  freedom,  equal- 
ity to  all  persons,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  reactionary  HepubUcans  and  Demo- 
crats to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

13.  The  United  States  Constitution  guar- 
antees freedcwn  of  speech  and  press,  and  it 
must  be  preserved,  but  freedom  should  not 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  licence  We  need 
not  ouJy  a  free  press  but  also  a  fair  press 
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»nd.  U  necMsary.  Congrtn  should  p*m  legU- 
Utlon  to  Insure  n  fair  pr^ai  to  the  people  of 
oxir  Nation. 

14.  Our  whole  economy  U  geared  to  agri- 
culture and  an  adequate  farm-prlce-aupport 
pftvam  and  other  helpful  protective  legls- 
UUon  relatln(t  to  agriculture  should  b« 
ptjwd  and  m^ntalncd  by  the  Con.n'ess. 
Never  a^aln  should  farmers  be  Imposed  upon 
•nd  plUaged  by  scheming  fellows  who  lUe 
and  wjx  fat  by  farming  the  rarmers. 

15.  An  adequate  publlc-houslnK  program 
should  be  fostered  and  maintained  In  the 
Interests  of  the  lesa  fortunate  people  of  the 
community. 

16.  Price-  and  rent -control  laws  should  be 
on  the  statute  books  for  Immediate  use 
against  upward-creeping  or  run-away  prices. 

17.  The  a^ed  and  the  helpless  must  receive 
better  care  or  higher  contributions. 

18.  The  veteran  who  has  carried  the  bur- 
dens of  the  war  should  not  br  a  forgotten 
man  We  cannot  permit  a  hero  to  be  de- 
generated into  an  Itinerant  merchant  or  a 
beggar.  No  skimping  economy  should  apply 
to  a  \ctcran. 

19.  Congrcaemen  should  work  for  their 
aalarlea  alone  and  not  be  permitted  to  m.il.e 
aide  monev.  which  In  some  Instances  Is  Inter- 
preted by  the  citizenry  as  a  bribe  In  disguise. 

aa  Congreasman  should  not  be  permitted 
to  farm  out  their  franking  privileges  to  any 
IndiMdual  or  concern,  aa  haa  been  done 
previously, 

21.  Congresemen  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  sleepers  on  their  payroll.  In  this 
connection  I'w.ll  brletty  say  that  my  present 
opponent  earned  Attorney  Victor  Spltt'.er  en 
his  payroll  for  years  as  a  clerk  at  a  handsome 
salary,  and  Mr  Spittler  drew  pay  right  up  to 
t*ie  time  I  took  office,  which  included  the 
Oist  few  days  of  J.inuary  1949.  and  a;i  the 
while  Attorney  Spltt'.er  practiced  law  actively 
In  Omaha.  Nebr..  without  let  or  hindrance. 

22.  When  Congressmen  are  beaten  for  office 
they  ahould  not  give  away  all  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's farm  books  and  bulletins  allolted 
to  the  congreeslonal  district  and  leave  the 
new  Congreaaman  high  and  dry.  Constit- 
uents, my  opponent  did  this  to  you  and  to 
me.  He  sent  all  of  the  Government  publlca- 
tftom  on  hand  to  two  House  Members  and 
one  Member  of  the  other  l>ody.  One  of  thesa 
House  Members  was  from  Iowa.  He  lelt  the 
book  and  bulletin  shelves  as  bare  for  me  as 
old  Mother  Kubbard  s  proverbial  cupboard. 
I  had  to  borrow  and  beg  publications  to  fill 
yotir  orders  from  blg-clty  Congressmen  until 
July  1.  1949.  when  I  received  a  new  flscal- 
year  allotment. 

On  next  Friday  at  this  hour  I  will  again 
appear  over  WOW  and  discuss  some  of  the 
foregoing  matters  and  particularly  the  Issue 
of  the  health  of  America.  I  will  tell  you 
Bomething  of  the  operations  of  the  American 
tjliilcal  Aasoclation.  which  has  built  up  the 
Mavaet  Blush  fund  In  all  history  to  fight 
those  who  favor  more  medical  colleges  for 
America,  more  hospitals,  more  doctors,  lower 
dtx-tor  bills,  and  a  means  of  bringing  the 
health  of  this  country  up  to  a  point  so  .hat 
never  again  will  50  percent  of  your  youih  be 
rejected  for  military  service  because  of  health 
and  disabilities. 

Thanks,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  listening. 


the  only  friends  of  liberty  we  have  in 
China  to  help  u.s.  They  cannot  under- 
stand either  why  proffered  help  i.s  re- 
fu?^ed.  They  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  follows: 

Niw  Yo«K,  December  3,  1950. 
There  Is  no  longer  even  a  vestige  of  excuse 
for  not  permitting  Mnerican  planes  to  bomb 
Chinese  Communist  concentrations  and  sup- 
ply sources  in  the  privileged  sanctuary  of 
Manchuria.  Every  day.  every  hour,  every 
minute  In  which  this  prohibition  Is  kept 
In  effect  means  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

Nor  Is  there  any  longer  a  vestige  of  excuse 
for  refusing  the  proCered  help  of  Chiang 
Knl-shek.  who  cr<u;d  land  thousands  of 
trained  Chinese  troops  In  Korea,  while  we 
cotild  help  him  to  supply  his  RuerrlUa  forces 
In  Communist  China  and  bomb  whatever 
concentrations  of  Chinese  Communists  re- 
main opposite  Formosa.  Thus  we  could  get 
relief  immediately  lu  Korea  and  open  a  sec- 
or.d  front  in  China. 

No  Congressman  or  Senator  of  either  party 

ought  to  discuss  any  other  Issue  or  Pre:.iden- 

tlal  recommendation  whatever  until  he  haa 

first  demanded   that  eiiher  these  two  stepe 

be  taken  or  that  the  administration  clBcluia 

who  refuse  to  take  them  resign  immediately. 

John  Chamberlain,  Benjamin  Gitlow, 

Charles  Yale  Harrison.  Henry   Haz- 

lltt,    Suranne    La    FoUette.    Eugene 

Lvons.  J    B.   Matthews.  Patsy  Ruth 

Miller.    George    E.    Sokolsky.    Ralph 

De  Toledano,  Lee  Tracy. 


Why  Not  Try  to  Save  Asia  and  the  Pacific? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NIW  T  >aK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRE.SENTAT:VE3 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1950 

Mr   GWLNN.     Mr  Speaker,  some  dls- 
Un^uished  ciu/ens  thu-.,k  we  sliould  keep 


Jurors  Unshalien  in  Verdict  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  Guilty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 

or    MAS.SACHrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  2950 
Mr.  NICHOLSON      Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Sunday  Standard-Times.  New 
Bedford.  Mass.  for  November  12.  1950: 
JunoRS  Unshaken  in  VEaoicr  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti Guilty— Faiks  Political  Beliefs  Had 
No  BEAaiNo  ON  Decision.  Sat  Seven,  Un- 
swayed »-YE.Aa  FaoPACANDA  BAaaACE 

(By  Edward  B  Simmons) 
One  day,  M  years  ago  this  fall.  Walter  H. 
Ripley,  of  Qulncy,  former  chief  of  police  and 
fire  departments  of  that  city,  left  his  home 
for  work.  Two  days  past  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, he  was  foreman  of  Qulncy's  water  meter 
repair  division. 

Mr  Ripley  seemed  thoughtful  that  morn- 
ing. Halfway  down  the  path  from  his  front 
door  to  the  sidewalk,  he  stopped  suddenly  A 
big.  solid  man.  with  drooping  handlebar  mus- 
taches like  those  of  William  Howard  Taft. 
then  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr  Ripley  put  down  his  lunch 
box  and  coffee  bottle  and  returned  to  the 
house. 

•Snip,  oh.  Snip,"  he  called.  "I  forgot  to  aay 
good-by.  I  can't  leave  without  a  klsa  good-by. 
Tou  know  that."  He  was  addressing  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  47  years. 
and  the  mother  of  their  three  children. 

Surprised,  for  her  husband  was  not  usually 
Bo  deraoastratlve,  Mrs  Ripley  embraced  him 
before  he  went  out  again,  an  Interlude  which 
ahe  never  waa  to  regret. 

WOaKKRS    FIND    lODT 

That  afternixm,  InveMKatlng  because  he 
had  not  made  hu  Oeual  iiibpectioo  tour,  fel- 


low workers  of  Walter  Ripley  found  his  body 
near  his  workbench.  He  was  dead,  the  vic« 
tlm  of  what  apparently  waa  a  heart  attack. 

Unusual  police  activity  immediately  got 
under  way.  The  Norfolk  County  district  at- 
torneys  iafBce  waa  contacted.  The  Ripley 
lunch  box  and  coflee  bottle  were  Impounded 
for  chemical  analysis,  and  the  body  waa  given 
to  the  custody  of  the  medical  examiner  for 
a  postmortem.  A  police  guard  waa  estab- 
lished around  the  Ripley  home. 

Such  precaution  In  the  death  of  an  or- 
dinary citizen  would  seem  unusual  now. 
They  were  considered  routine  In  the  case 
of  Walter  Ripley.  For.  3  months  earlier,  aa 
foreman  of  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  Jury,  he  had 
announced  to  a  waiting  world  that  the  de- 
fendants had  b?en  found  guilty  of  murder. 
Thus  It  was.  on  October  10.  1921.  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  most  famous  murder  trial 
In  United  States  history  and  one  that  echoed 
and  re-echoed  around  the  world,  exacted  its 
first  toll.  Investigation  disclosed  Mr.  Ripley 
had  not  been  poisoned,  as  suspected,  and 
that  he  had  died  of  natural  causes.  But  the 
atraln  of  serving  on  the  Jury  at  an  advanced 
B'je  was  held  almost  certainly  a  contributing 
factor. 

In  spite  of  the  finding  In  Mr,  Ripley's 
death,  authorities  had  no  reason  to  criticize 
themselves.  In  October  1921,  6  years  liefore 
the  two  defendants  expiated  the  crime  for 
which  they  wrre  convicted,  turbulence  over 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  such  that  common 
sense  assumed  violence  had  caused  the  Jury 
foreman's  death  so  soon  after  the  trial. 

Ripley  was  the  first  member  of  that  fa- 
mous tribunal  to  die.  He  did  not.  of  course, 
experience  the  full  tempest  of  propaganda 
that  has  swept  this  Nation,  and  other  con- 
ttnenu.  intermittently  since  the  tremendous 
drama  In  which  he  was  a  pjrtic.pant.  He 
eacaped  also  most  of  the  calumny  that  has 
been  heaped  upon  those  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  conviction  of  the  two  men. 

TRIAL  CAUSXS   rtJROt 

"The  Sacco-Vanzettl  case?  Why  bring  that 
up?""  some  may  ask.  'Everybody  has  heard 
Of  that  caae,"  they  say.  "Two  persons  by 
thoae'  names  were  accused  of  something, 
there  was  considerable  furor  over  their  trial 
and  they  finally  died  for  something.  Was  It 
for  liberty  of  speech,  oc  was  It  murder,  can't 
rememl>er  which?" 

That  vague,  and  mistaken.  Impression  Is 
one  good  reason  for  looking  again  at  the 
case.  Another  Is  that  the  brochures,  Ixxjks. 
radio  addresses,  plays,  poems,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  and  manifestos  in  their 
behalf  never  have  waited  for  the  excuse  of  an 
anniversary.  With  glacial  imponderability, 
this  outpouring  has  swept  aside  fact,  con- 
stantly creating  a  more  false  foundation  for 
later  commentaries  to  start. 

Thus,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  today's 
reader  to  find  out  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  slgnlflcant — In  the  Jury  s  mind — piece 
of  evidence  against  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  The 
two  t)est-known  tKX)ks  on  the  case,  t>oth 
sympathetic  to  the  defendants.  Ignore  or  do 
not  mention  this  evidence,  though  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  wrote  one  and  a  Harvard  Law 
School  professor  the  other. 

Most  important  reason  for  discussing  anew 
the  Sdcco-Vanzettl  case,  however.  Is  that 
the  most  authentic  and  qualified  source  of 
Information  never  has  been  tapped — until 
now.  That  source  Is  the  one  Into  which 
time  made  Its  first  Inroad  with  the  death  of 
Walter  Ripley— the  Jury. 

Where  l)etter  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
claim  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  wera  con- 
victed In  a  hysterically  antl-radlcal  period 
of  United  States  history  of  a  crime  they  did 
not  commit?  Who  else  surslves  who  heard 
every  syllable  of  evidence,  sized  up  every 
witness  and  can  say  what  evidence  counted 
most  In  reaching  the  verdict? 

The  answer  would  .seom  to  be  obvious.  Tet 
In  all  the  years  since  the  trial,  none  of  tl)« 
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so-called  erperts.  be  they  columrls-s.  au- 
tbon,  or  rostrum  "liberals, "  none  ever  tock 
the  trouble  to  Inquire  Into  the  Jury  DnlU 
the  Stiii.dard-Tlmes  traced  down  these  Ju- 
rors and  recorded  their  opinion,  they  never 
had  t)een  consulted  since  Sacco  and  Van- 
Bettl  were  executed. 

eryrji  jraoas  TNTravrrwrB 

There  was  no  way  of  knowing  bow  many 
jurors  had  foUowed  Ripley  in  death  In  the 
■29  ye.Txs.  It  was  necessary  to  l)egln  with 
the  actual  court  records  of  namea  and  ad- 
dTMKt  M  listed  in  1921.  But  uithln  2 
weeks  an  almost  complete  check  of  the  Jury 
had  been  obtained.  Three  others  were 
fotuid  to  have  died,  and  seven  of  the  eight 
remaining  were  Interviewed.  The  twelfth 
member  cot;ld  not  te  located. 

Here  Is  what  the  seven  known  stirvlvors  of 
the  Sacco-Vanzettl  J'ary  told  the  Standard- 
Times  about  their  memorable  verdict: 

The  verdict  of  guilty  was  In  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  was  a  Just  verdict,  and 
they  would  vote  the  same  way  today. 

The  trial  Judge  was  enr.liiently  fair.  Indi- 
cated no  inkling  of  prejudice.  If  he  had  any. 
to  the  Jury,  and  his  memory  has  been  inex- 
cusably  sullied   by   defenders   of  Sacco   and 

Vanzetti. 

The  so-called  radicalism  of  the  derend- 
anu  played  absolutely  no  part  In  the  ver- 
dict In  fact,  the  Jury  Is  astounded  still  at 
the  charge  to  the  contrary,  and  amazed  the 
trial  ever  became  a  world-wide  cause  celebre 
on  that   basis. 

From  children  of  the  four  Jurors  known 
to  be  dead,  it  was  learned  that  their  Juror- 
parents  shared  the  sentlmenU  of  the  sur- 

vlvors.  ,- 

It  can  be  stated,  then,  that  at  least  10 
furors  having  heard  the  evidence,  seen  the 
witnesses  and  lived  through  fanfare  since 
the  trial,  had  no  reason  to  regret  their  de- 
cision and  encountered  no  evidence  that 
would  persuade  them  the  trial  and  verdict 
Of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  anythlnt;  but 
nut.  Ripley  died  too  soon  after  the  trial 
to  t>e  included  in  this  category  and.  as  point- 
ed out.  the  other  Juror,  if  he  is  Uvlng.  cannot 
be  located. 

KILLING    nZCAlAJCB 

This  fall  marked  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  indictment  of  Mcolo  Sacco  and  Bar- 
tolomeo  Vanzetti  for  double  mvirder  They 
were  accused  of  killing  two  shoe  company 
personnel  in  a  South  Brainiree  Street  the 
afternoon  of  AprU  15.  19:20  The  victims. 
FYederlrk  A  Parmer.ter.  paymaster,  and  Al- 
leasandrt!  BerardeUi.  his  guard,  were  shot 
down  while  walking  the  short  distance  be- 
tween two  facu)rie8  of  the  Slater  A  Morrill 
Sh.*  Co 

The  office  from  which  they  had  departed 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  RaUroad  tracks,  near  the 
South  Bralntree  Depot  and  Pearl  Street  grade 
crossint?  Their  destlnaUon  was  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  grade  crossing. 

Near  the  second  factory,  two  men  who  had 
been  leaning  against  a  fence  in  front  of 
Rice  it  Hutchin*  Co.,  a  factory  which  once 
had  emploved  Sacco,  sprang  into  action,  A 
fusillade  downed  BerardeUi.  and  Parmenter. 
who  tx-gan  to  run  across  the  street,  was  shot 
twice  In  the  back  The  guard  died  almost 
Instantly,  while  Parmenter  hngered  a  lew 
hours  unconscious  in  a  hoeplial 

The  two  bandiu  grabbed  pay  boxes  con- 
lainini?  $15,776  and  climbed  into  a  cur- 
tained auto  which  drew  up.  The  car,  con- 
taining. It  is  generally  bolleved  five  men. 
then  made  oil  toward  West  Bridgewater, 
pausing  at  a  crossing  to  force  the  watchman 
by  pistol  threat  to  raise  the  crossing  gate. 
Two  days  later  the  auto  was  recovered  In 
a  section  known  as  Mauley  Woods.  Bridge- 
water. 

On  the  night  of  May  5.  1920.  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  arrested  In  a  streetcar  bound 
Xrom   West  Bxidgewaier   to  Brocktou.     Buth 


carried  loaded  revolvers.  Sacco  had  a  Colt 
0  32  caliber,  containing  9  cartridge*,  and  had 
23  spare  buUets  In  his  hip  pocket.  Vanzetti 
had  a  loaded  0  33-ca liber  revolver  and  had 
four  shotgun  shells  In  a  pocket. 

Circumstances  of  the  arrest  assumed  great 
Importance  In  the  trial.  A  Wen  Brldee- 
water  garage  owner,  Simon  Johnsc'n.  of  Elm 
Square  h.-^d  been  directed  by  police  to  re- 
port any  foreigners  calling  for  an  auto  stored 
In  Johnson's  garage  April  19  by  an  Italian 
named  Boda.  Police  suspected  the  c->r  may 
hr^ve  had  a  connection  *.th  the  South  Brain- 
tree  shootings. 

POLICE  Normm 
The  evening  of  May  5.  Boda.  another  Ital- 
ian, Sacco  and  Vanztttl,  called  for  the  car. 
Johnson  engaged  the  men  in  conversation, 
advising  them  not  to  take  the  auto  because 
lis  1919  license  plates  were  out  of  date. 
Meanwhile,  his  wile  slipped  r.ext  door  and 
telephoned  police.  While  reiurmnp  she 
testified  at  the  trial.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
then  apart  from  the  ethers,  obEcrved  her. 
They  conferred  wTuh  Boda  and  the  other 
Italian,  and  all  four  left  quickly,  Boda  and 
the  fourth  man  going  on  a  mi  torcycle. 

Police  arrived  shortly  afterward  and  one 
patrolman  Ixwirded  the  streetcar  nearer 
Brocktca  from  West  Bridgewater  and  made 
the  arrests.  At  police  headquarters  both 
Sacco  and  Vanzett.  lied  al>out  why  they  were 
in  Bridgewater.  where  they  had  obtained  the 
guns,  acquaintance  with  Boda.  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  and  in  several  other  re- 
spects. There  was  no  disputing  both  men 
lied  on  arrest;  defense  conceded  this  at  the 
trial  but  said  they  were  afraid  of  becoming 
involved  vnth  the  law  as  radicals. 

The  pair  were  he:d  In  Jail  until  their  trial 
t>egan  a  little  more  than  a  year  late^r.  Mean- 
while, Vanzetti  was  tried  for  an  earlier  at- 
tempted holdup  In  Plymouth  and  convicted, 
but  serving  of  sentence  was  deferred  until 
the  outcome  of  the  trial  on  the  South  Brain- 
tree  mtirders  They  were  indicted  Sept.  28, 
1920.  for  the  murder  of  Parmenter  and  Berar- 
deUi: trial  began  May  31,  1921;  they  were 
found  gull'y  July  14.  1921,  sentenced  AprU 
9,  1927.  and  electrocuted  August  23.  1927. 

Within  days  after  the  arrest,  their  cause 
was  espoused  by  radicals  In  New  York,  where 
Vanzetti  had  visited  after  the  crime  he  was 
accused  of  committing  and  before  his  arrest. 
A  defense  committee  headed  by  Italian  work- 
ers was  formed,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  began  to  appear,  and  biographies  of 
the  two  men  were  printed.  The  campaign 
centered,  at  this  point,  in  Plymouth  and  sur- 
rounding communities.  Halls  were  hired 
and  appeals  were  made  for  funds. 

Sympathizers  played  up  arrests  being  made 
by  the  United  States  Attorney  General  s  Of- 
fice in  a  campaign  agamst  radicals.  Some 
were  being  deported.  Though  there  had 
been  no  special  drive  In  Massachusetts,  the 
New  York  group  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
body  of  one  arrest^'d  radical  had  been  found 
on  the  street.  14  fioors  below  where  he  had 
l)een  questioned  by  Federal  agents.  Persecu- 
tion, cruelty,  and  witch-hunting  were  al- 
leged. 

DEBATED  IN   ITALT 

Worldwide  repercussions  had  not  yet 
boomed  in  full  salvo  before  the  trial,  but 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  publicized  enotigh 
for  the  Italian  Cnamber  of  Deputies  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  debate  in  January  1921. 
Already  it  was  a  question  not  of  their  guilt 
but  of  their  beliefs.  Their  Italian  birth, 
broken  English  speech,  and  workingman 
status  were  stirred  in  a  cauldron  from  Which 
poured  denunciation  of  the  United  States,  Ita 
people,  its  Judicial  system,  and  its  tradi- 
tions. 

Gradually  there  emerged  a  conception  of 
Bacco  and  Vanzetti  aa  two  shming  white 
knights  l>elng  crucified  for  their  views.  Aa 
this  monstrous  distortion  took  shape,  sym- 
pathizers  b€Ci.me   even  aketchier  with  fact 


•nd  more  vehement  on  propaeanda.  Bv  tne 
time  of  the  trial  many  sincere  and  earnest 
crpanizations  had  been  persuaded  to  the 
opinion  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  cotild  not 
po«.sibly  rec^ve  fair  treatment  in  the  court. 

As  alresdy  pointed  out,  the  >»ori>i  of  the 
propafcanca  mill  and  demonstr-.tlons  did  not 
come  until  after  ths  trial  But  there  waa 
sufaclent  beforehand  to  raise  the  quettlcn 
how  much  actjally  aeeried  into  the  residents 
trf  Norfolk  County,  from  w!iom  the  Jtiry 
V.  'uld  te  drawn. 

E.\  .runation  ol  contemporary  newspapers 
Ind.c-'^s  m'i£i  had  the  go,.^^  sense  to  play 
down  contemporary  reaction  u:*i;  r.ft-r  the 
trial.  At  any  rate,  the  Ua'-tcd  Ftutes  ct 
1S20  was  cot  so  radio  and  news -con- 
scious as  now.  and  there  Is  no  rear  on  to 
doubt  that  propaganda  frj  Saco  and  Van- 
zeUi  seems  much  more  formidable  aa 
summed  up  today,  than  It  did  30  years  aro. 

Already,  however,  sympathizers  had  siK- 
ceeaed  in  cne  respect  The  fanfare  dis- 
turbed many  Norfolk  Countians  and  dis- 
couraged them  from  any  desire  to  serve  ra 
the  Jury.  From  the  fi.^st  5on  tnlesmen  qt:e5- 
tlcned  for  Jury  service,  only  seven  were  se- 
lected. J-adge  Webster  Thayer,  presiding, 
ordered  deputies  to  round  up  an  additional 
200  persons. 

At  the  end  of  4  day?  the  Jury  was  com- 
pleted. lU  membership  s;iti&factory  to  the 
District  Attcrney  Frederick  G  Katzriann. 
and  the  chief  defense  counsel.  Fred  R.  Moore, 
of  San  Francisco. 

jxrsT    cHosiw    CAaEFmxT 

No  Jury  in  Massachuaettt  history  waa  more 
carefully  chosen.  Moore  was  a  veteran  de- 
fender of  known  radicals,  had  participated 
In  the  trial  of  Mooney  and  BUlings  tor  \.he 
San  Francisco  Preparedness  Day  txjmWng  a 
few  years  before.  Judge  Thayer  waa  vigilant 
in  his  questioning  of  talesmen;  neither 
Moore  nor  Katxmann  had  any  proteaU  over 
the  final  seating  except  the  defenae  liiought 
it  should  have  had  more  time  to  study  the 
background  of  the  five  Jurora  chosen  from 
the  ejttra  ll«t  of  300 

Thus.  Sacco  and  VanaetU  were  trtcd  by  a 
Jury  whlcii  represented  il»e  winnowing  cl  643 
residents  of  Norfolk  Cotmty.  Were  they  un- 
prejudiced, capable,  sound  men,  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  on  the  social  scale  for  the 
task  that  was  theirs "»  A  sure  method  of 
finding  out,  is  to  talk  to  them,  aomethlng 
no  person  writing  about  the  Sacco-Vanzettl 
case  ever  took  the  trouble  to  do  until  the 
Standard  Times  traced  them  this  fall. 

The  Jury,  and  their  occupations  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  were,  besides  Ripley.  Frank  R» 
Waugh.  of  Qulncy,  machinist;  John  F  Dever, 
of  Brookllne,  clothing  salesman;  John  E. 
Ganley.  of  Avon,  grocer;  Wallace  B  Hersey, 
of  Weymouth,  real -estate  dealer;  Frank  D. 
Marden,  of  Weymouth,  mason;  Lewis  Mc- 
Hardy,  of  Milton,  mill  operative:  Seaward 
B,  Parker,  of  Qulncy,  machinist:  Harry  E. 
King,  of  Minis,  shoe  worker:  Alfred  L  At- 
wood.  of  Norwood,  real  estate:  Oeoege  A. 
Gerard,  of  Stoughton,  lastmaker  and  com- 
mercial photographer,  and  J.  Frank  Mc- 
Namara,  of  Stoughton,  farmer. 

Ripley,  who  would  be  99  were  he  alive,  waa 
the  oldest  and  Dever  then  28.  was  the  yotmg- 
est  Six  earned  a  livelihood  with  their  bands. 
None  was  wealthy.  All  but  Waugh  were  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Standard -Times  survey. 
He  moved  from  Qulncy  to  Connecticut  In 
1922,  a  year  after  the  trial,  and  hla  where- 
abouts could  not  be  learned. 

Besides  Ripley,  death  has  taken  McHardy. 
Hersev,  and  McNamara  Of  the  seven  others, 
five  are  living  in  the  same  comrr?i>T»«t»es  If 
not  the  same  homes.  In  which  they  resided 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Dever  now  Is  resid- 
ing In  Worcester  and  Marden  In  Medfield. 
All  but  Dever  have  been  or  are  husbands  and 
parents. 

There  are  then  at  least  seven  peraons  avail- 
able to  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  student  who  heard 
all  the  evidence,  observed  the  reactiona  ot 
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the  wltneMM  and  d«-fend»nu.  and  estimated 
tbetr  character,  paawd  Judgment  on  prose- 
cution and  defenw  method*,  and  for  wven 
full  week*  lat  but  a  few  feet  from  the  con- 
troveraul  prealdlng  jurlat.  Judge  Thayer.  la 
addition,  the  famlUea  of  four  other  Juror* 
ma  provide  flrat-hand  evidence  on  whal 
thaw  Juror*  thoxighn  ot  the  celebrated  trial. 

U  It  not  remarkatale  that  none  of  the  »o- 
CAlied  expert*  on  the  caae  haa  consulted  this 
Jury  or  aought  to  measure  the  quallOcatlona 
of  the  aembers? 

Axrtncma  jtxvra  met  juaoas 

In  1»4»  Author  Philip  Duffleld  Stong  wrote 
In  the  Aaplrm  Age  of  the  Sarco-Vanzettl 
caae.  His  comment  on  the  Jury:  "A  dozen 
Yankees  who  had  decided  on  the  guilt  of  the 
•cctised  before  they  took  their  seau." 

According  to  the  surviving  Jurors,  Stong  U 
a  liar.  Before  making  hU  Incredibly  sweep- 
ing sutement  did  Snong  uke  the  trouble  to 
meet  any  of  the  Jurors?     He  did  not. 

Does  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  jury  tit  the  con- 
demnation of  It  by  Supreme  Court  Ju.sllce 
PelU  Frankfurter?  The  latter.  In  1921  a  Har- 
vard Law  School  profeaaor,  long  was  articu- 
late in  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  cause.  He  haa 
written  magazine  articles  alleging  a  mlscar- 
riai^e  of  Justice  by  the  Jury,  and  also  a  book. 
In  the  AUantlc  of  March  1927  he  had  thU 
to  8*7 : 

"In  view  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  the  opinions  of  the 
accused,  the  tactics  of  the  pro&ecutlon,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Judge,  no  wonder  the  men 
of  Norfolk  convicted  Sacco  and  Vanzetti." 

In  hla  book.  Case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettt, 
Frankfurter  wrote  there  was  no  wonder  the 
Jury  voted  for  conviction,  with  Its  ••solidarity 
againkt  the  alien,  the  indignation  against  the 
two  draft  dodgers."  They  had  been  inflamed 
by  a  "riot  of  political  pas6ion  and  patriotic 
•entlment."  he  wrote. 

Justice  Krankfurter  Is.  more  than  anybody 
else,  reaponelble  for  the  widely  accepted  be- 
lief Sacoo  and  Vanzetti  were  convicted  as 
nMllcala,  not  murderers.  He  never  met  or 
talked  to  the  Jurors  he  said  were  unfit.  He 
has  never  tried  to. 

aCCXNT    BOOK    FOLLOWS    LINE 

Latest  book  published  on  the  case,  the 
Legacy  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  by  Harvard 
L«w  School  Prof.  Edmund  M  Morgan  and  O. 
Loula  Joughln,  teacher  at  New  York's  New 
School  for  SocUl  Research,  declares  there  wa» 
a  "heavy  accumulation  of  proof  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Anierican*  In  1921  were  not  well 
suited  for  service  on  a  Jury  trying  social  un- 
detilrables  " 

Proof  of  the  validity  of  iuch  a  statement 
would  dejjend  on  the  character  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  Jury.  Did  the  authors  of  the 
Legacy  ever  call  upon  any  single  member 
of  the  Jury  to  see  whether  their  blanket 
repudiation  could  be  substantiated  In  tiie 
parucular  caae  they  wrote  so  hot:y  about? 
No  juror  ever  met  either  author  or  the  Legacy. 

Tlie  law-school  professor  and  the  sociology 
teacher  refer  to  the  Jury  aa  "weak."  with  It 
-inevitable  that  the  quality  of  the  verdict 
should  be  tainted.  A  sick  society  makes  sick 
decisions.  The  men  of  Norfolk  constituted  a 
Jury  whoM  Ideals  were  cognate  with  their 

verdict." 

SUong  words,  which  neither  author,  nor 
any  of  their  predecessor-sympathizers  ever 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  check  for  au- 
thenUcity.  They  damned  the  Jurymen  and 
let  It  go  at  thi.t. 

Let  \i»  turn  to  the  Jury,  for  evidence  of 
whether  they  were  weak,  paaalon-lnramed. 
•nd  mind-made  up  before  and  during   the 

UUL 

ASTonNOtNc  MCMoar 

lio«t  xtlculatc  survivor  of  the  tribunal  U 
Mr.  Oever  His  memory  la  astounding.  Per- 
hapa  Uie  fact  be  became  a  lawyer  after  tha 
trial  aerved  to  Imprees  the  details  of  th« 
tn  hla  mind.  Nevrrtheles*.  hla  ability 
OB  •   narrative   account   U    wh^t 


transpired,  never  pausing  over  a  n.ime  no 
matter   how   obscure.    Is   extraordinary.     Mr. 

Dcver" 8  recollections  are  so  fluid,  the  llstericr 
Is  returned  29  years  to  the  hot  June  days  in 
the  courtroom. 

Th?  only  knowledge  the  Interviewer  had 
of  Juror  Dever  before  meeting  him  was  based 
on  writer  Upton  Sinclair's  reference  to  hlra 
as  "a  Beacon  Street  blue  blood."  Sinclair's 
book  in  behalf  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  need  it 
be  said,  declared  the  Jury  was  Incapable  of 
deciding  the  guilt  of  persons  of  such  lowly 
estate  as  the  defendants. 

"Af*  you  a  Beacon  Street  blue  blocd?" 
Dever  was  asked.  Hls  broad  mouth  stretched 
Into  a  smile,  then  to  laughter  until  he  was 
red-faced.  His  warm  blue  eyes  melted.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  In  his  lodg- 
ing-house room.  One  foot  was  bandaged. 
He  has  been  In  and  out  of  veterans'  hospitals 
with  traumatic  arthritis  caused  by  a  World 
War  I  Injury  when  a  gun  carriage  ran  over 
him.  Barely  able  to  hobble  about,  unmar- 
ried with  no  close  relations  in  this  area,  his 
ability  to  practice  law  or  otherwise  gainfully 
employ  himself  has  been  greatly  hindered  by 
bis  foot  Injury. 

He  ran  his  left  hand  back  through  his 
brushed-back  gray  hair. 

"You  know,  a  friend  told  me  about  that 
description.  I'm  as  blue-blooded  a  Beacon 
Street  resident  as  anyt>ody  can  be  who  was 
thiTa  In  the  Italian  section  of  Barre,  Vt., 
grew  up  In  Dorchester,  stopped  schooling 
at  the  eighth  grade,  lost  his  father  at  11, 
his  mother  at  5,  and  went  to  work  at  15. 
"That  description  of  Sinclair's  is  typical, 
I  supp'se.  He  toolc  one  look  at  my  address 
and  decided  the  whole  Jury,  me  especially, 
was  a  bunch  of  stand-pat  New  Englanders 
out  to  convict  a  couple  of  foreigners. 

"Actually  my  Beacon  Street  address  was 
a  boarding  house.  I  was  working  tn  Filene's 
having  just  come  back  from  Army  service." 

DEFENDANTS*    MAK 

"Funny  thing,  too.  I  was  a  defendants' 
man.  I  say  that  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity. 
I  was  a  defendants'  man  all  the  way  through 
the  trial.  I  don't  mean  I  was  determined 
to  vote  for  their  innocence  regardless,  but 
I  was  going  to  find  them  not  guilty  unless 
the  farts  proved  otherwise  to  my  definite 
satisfaction. 

"You  are  the  first  person  formally  to  ask 
me  anything  about  the  trial.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something  I  don't  think  anybody  knows. 

"When  we  first  left  the  courtroom  for  de- 
liberations. I  had  the  feeling  that  most  every- 
body felt  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  guilty. 
But  I  clung  to  the  theory  I  began  the  trial 
with,  that  we  should  give  them  every  oppor- 
tu '.Ity.  So  I  suggested,  alter  a  brief  spell, 
that  we  have  an  informal  ballot,  nothlrg 
blndine.  Just  something  to  g^t  a  sample  of 
opli.ion.  My  ho{>e  was  that  the  ballot  would 
Inrpire  a  thorough  review  of  what  we  had 
heard  and  seen. 

"Well,  that  Informal  ballot  was  10-2  for 
conviction  with  me  one  of  the  two.  And 
Just  wh.-^t  I  hoped  would  transpire  did.  We 
started  discussing  things,  reviewed  the  very 
Important  evidence  8tx)ut  the  bullets  and 
everybody  had  a  chance  to  speak  his  piece. 

"There  never  was  any  arjrument,  though. 
We  Just  were  convinced  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
had  done  what  the  prosecution  had  charged 
them  wllh." 

How  about  the  enduring  charge  that  the 
defendants'  radicalism  was  the  basis  for  the 
finding  of  guilt  by  the  Jury? 

"That  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
It,"  Mr.  Dever  replied.  "Absolutely  rcthlng. 
The  question  never  came  up.  I  think  every 
Juror  will  tell  you  that. 

"The  only  thing  we  considered  in  the  Jury 
nxjm  was  whether  the  defendants  were  guilty 
a  charged  by  the  proaecutlon  In  the  Indlcr- 
menu.  or,  as  I  would  have  eipressed  It  before 
becoming  a  lawyer,  wbttber  8«oeo  and  Van- 
s^ttl  did  what  they  w«r«  •ccussd  of  or 
whether  they  did  not." 


E.<OICALISM    TALK    ABStTSO 

~I  can  repeat  it  over  and  over  acaln.    That 

talk  Of  radicalism  Is  absurd.    RadicaUs:h  had 

nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it." 

As  he  talked  memorable  events  of  the  trial 
fell  Into  line  under  the  powers  of  Mr.  Dever  s 
memory.  He  recalled  outstanding  ex?.mples 
of  evidence  presented  against  the  two  men. 
and  described  at  length  the  remarkable  testi- 
mony and  evidence  on  the  rarity  of  the 
bullets  found  in  Sacco's  loaded  gun.  matched 
only  by  a  bullet  taken  from  Berardelli's  heart. 

But  before  continuing  with  Mr.  Dever.  it 
may  be  well  to  look  in  other  Jurors'  memories. 

It  took  courage  to  be  on  the  Sacco-Van- 
zottl  Jury  and  considering  the  way  it  has  been 
abused  since.  It  requires  courage  to  admit 
now  having  l)een  a  member.  Even  Mr  Dever, 
though  unmarried,  with  a  sister  In  California 
his  nearest  blood  relation,  was  inclined  to  be 
cautious,  not  becaiise  he  was  afraid  to  state 
his  convictions,  but  t)ecause  he  has  no  desire 
for  publicity  or  to  stir  anew  the  controversy. 

For  Juror  Ganley.  a  small  spry  man.  the 
memory  of  the  discomfort  attendant  on  that 
Jury  service  are  still  fresh.  He  was  willing 
to  recall  his  opinion  of  the  case,  but,  as  to 
publishing  his  picture,  that  was  something 
else. 

"I'm  sorry,  young  man."  he  said,  stopping 
for  a  moment  while  helping  Mrs.  Ganley  hang 
out  the  laundry  l>ehind  their  comfortable 
home  In  Avon.  "I  would  Uke  to  help.  I 
would  not  mind  having  my  picture  taken, 
myself." 

TAKING    NO   CHANCES 

"But  I  have  to  think  of  my  children.  I 
have  two  fine  sons  and  a  wonderful  daughter. 
I  would  not  want  to  hurt  them  or  their  fami- 
lies, or  cause  them  any  discomfort  with  their 
neighbors  or  their  daily  lives.  Of  course.  I 
don't  mean  any  harm  could  come  of  being 
connected  with  the  case.  That  Is  not  It. 
But  you  understand  Mrs.  Ganley's  attitude, 
don't  you?  And  I  agree.  Better  to  take  no 
chances." 

Mr.  Ganley,  these  many  years  later,  still 
recalls  the  armed  guard  established  around 
his  home  while  he  was  living  In  Dedham 
Courthouse  as  a  member  of  the  Jury,  and 
again  in  1927.  when  execution  date  for  the 
convicted   men  drew  near. 

"It  was  pretty  hard  on  my  wife.  The 
children  were  young  at  the  time" 

Mr.  Ganley  waa  operating  a  grocery  next 
door  to  his  home  when  he  was  called.  Now 
semirettred.  he  Is  no  longer  In  bu.slness, 
tliouRh  active  as  chief  a.ssessor  of  the  town 
of  Avon. 

"I  was  Impressed  by  one  aspect  of  the  trial 
especially,"  he  recalled.  "That  was  that 
Judge  Thayer  was  absolutely  fearless  and  ab- 
solutely on  the  level.  He  was  trying  tc  do 
his  Job  thoroughly  and  not  leaning  either 
way. 

"At  the  final  showdown,  when  the  Jury 
wa-.  reaching  Its  verdict,  there  were  ro  ob- 
jectors. It  was  'guilty.'  Nobody  had  to  put 
up  an  argument  at  all.  Every  member  of 
the  jury  thought  they  were  guilty. 

"The  more  I've  spen  and  heard,  even  after 
the  trial,  the  more  I  am  convinced  they  were 
guilty." 

Identification  testimony  made  a  stronir  Im- 
pression on  Mr.  Ganley  at  the  trial.  He  re- 
called that  cf  Reed,  the  Medfeld  railroad- 
crossing  lender,  who,  the  Juror  said,  "was 
given  two  bawlouts  by  somebody  in  the  ban- 
dit auto  for  having  the  gates  down."  and 
got  "two  good  looks"  at  some  of  the  occu- 
pants. He  Identified  Vanzetti  as  an  occu- 
pant. 

TZ.v'HMONT   BTOX   FRCSH 

Also  comparatively  fresh  In  Mr.  Oanley's 
memory  was  the  testimony  of  Bostock.  a  ma- 
chinist, who  said  he  passed  two  swarthy 
f  reteners  of  Itiillan  extraction  leaning  on 
the  Rice  and  Hutchlns  fence  a  momr;it  be- 
fore the  shooting,  and  the  testimony  of  VUirj 
Splalne,  who  was  at  w<jrk  nearby,  and  identi- 
fied 8mco  m  one  cX  the  killer*.     She  saw 
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the  shooting  from  a  window  60  feet  from  the 
scene. 

-Tt  wn.s  an  entirely  Just  verdict."  summed 

ur  Mr.  Ganley. 

Juror  King,  very  much  alive  st  64.  hsd 
something  In  common  with  Sacco.  Bo'h 
wprp  shoe  workers. 

Mr.  King  was  setting  «  hen  when  the  con- 
stable called  on  him  and  ar.nounced  h*  was 
wanted  for  possible  Jury  serv!'-e  at  IVnham. 
the  original  venire  panpl  o?  -WO  havina  befn 
exhausted.  He  was  the  eighth  lumr  selected, 
first  from  the  special  roundup  panel. 

Testimony  on  the  bullets  stands  out  in 
Mr.  King's  reccllecflon  of  the  evidence.  He 
remembers  al.'o  hi.'?  lmpres!«inn  that  Jud^e 
Thayer  was  "very  fair  Every  day  he  cau- 
tioned us  to  remember  these  men  are  Inno- 
cent until  proved  gulltv  He  told  us  to 
keep  our  minds  open.  Repeatedly,  repeat- 
edly, he  emphasized  fairness. 

"Anybody  who  savs  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
were  convicted  because  they  were  radicals 
and  not  on  the  evidence  Is  all  wet.  Propa- 
ganda about  their  belne  n-.dlcals  and  being 
framed  on  the  charges  did  not  reach  me  be- 
fore the  trial.  I  was  Jtist  a  man  In  the  street, 
minding  my  own  business. 

"As  Jurors,  such  talk  did  not  concern  us. 
We  felt  the  defense  put  the  radical  element 
m  the  trial  to  hide  the  Issue  of  murder. 
During  the  whole  trial,  the  defense  wr.s  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  or  the  defendants'  betne 
persecuted  radicals.  It  must  have  consumed 
at  least  half  of  the  time. 

"My  aasodatkjns  with  the  Jury  were  very 
fine  They  were  a  bunch  of  fine  men.  none 
of  them  vindictive  " 

NOT    ON    CONSCTTNC* 

"My  conscience  never  has  troubled  me  I 
had  to  come  back  to  my  Job.  work..-ig  with 
other  sh'jemakers  In  the  factory.  Most  of 
them  were  Italians  and  knew  Sacco  when  he 
lived  In  Mllford.  But  my  fellow  workers 
never  questioned  the  verdict  or  Insinuated 
It  was  anything  but  Justified. 

"Sacc-  and  Vanzetti  were  given  every  con- 
sideration." 

Mr.  King  continued  to  work  In  the  factory 
until  July  1922.  when  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Millis.  'When  the  Democratic  Party 
took  over  the  national  administration,  he 
lost  that  position  and  returned  to  the  shoe 
factory.  Todav  he  Is  welfare  agen:  for  MUlls. 
Mrs.  King  died  In  1945.  a  married  dai;ghter 
died  last  spring  and  another  married  daugh- 
ter and  her  famllv  now  reside  with  him. 

All  In  all.  Mr.  King  feels  the  Sacc- Van- 
zetti experience  was  costly  for  him.  Diabetes 
eatised  the  death  of  his  daughter,  but  he  has 
It  on  medical  advice  that  worry  and  stress  at 
home  from  the  trial  and  2  months  of  armed 
guards  may  have  brought  on  the  disease 
which  eventually  took  her  life. 

More  reticent  about  commenting  on  the 
trial  than  any  of  the  ether  Jurors.  George 
A  Gerard  of  Stoughton  says  his  memorv-  is 
none  too  good.  He  thinks  the  verdict  was 
entirely  fair  btrt  that  the  "case  Is  best  for- 
gotten. 

•The  outstanding  thing  about  that  trial 
was  the  Judge.  You  can  quote  me  on  that. 
The  fairest  Judge  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

"Who  are  these  pecple  who  keep  bringing 
up  the  case  and  complaining  abo'^t  the  ver- 
dict? II  they  say  the  country  was  witch- 
hunting  those  days  It  must  have  escaped  me. 
I  don't  remember  all  the  radical  talk.  I 
always  thought  It  wa.<  propaganda  only." 

HOT   Bin  LB 

"Am  I  bitter  atx5Ut  it?  Oh.  no.  not  a  bit 
of  It.  Such  things  happen  every  day,  trlais 
like  that.  Heavens  no,  I  am  not  bitter.  I 
just  think  the  trial  is  best  fnrgotten.  Being 
on  that  jury  did  not  affect  my  life,  though  it 
was  a  r.pw  exrerlcnce  for  me.  I  suppose  a 
murder  trlr.l  is  an  everyday  affair  ever  the 
Nation,  thrush     That's  the  way  I  look  at  It." 

An  unusual  ch^T^cerlsUc  abv.'--t  the  Sacco- 
Vsnzettl  jtiTj.  dis<-lcsed    In    the    S'vA^idard- 


Times  search,  was  that  In  almost  30  years 
only  three  have  moved  from  their  immediate 
communities.  Waugh.  of  course,  was  last 
reported  In  Connecticut,  Dever  temporarily 
Is  residing  In  Worce.ster.  ar.d  the  other  Is 
Fraiik  Marden.  He  waited  until  he  uas  well 
ever  73  before  going  from  Weymouth  to 
Medfleid. 

At  84.  Mr.  Marden  and  his  vife  are  making 
their  home  with  a  married  daughter  en  a 
farm.  He  stUl  has  the  thick  shock  of  white 
hair  which  he  had.  prematurely,  at  ii.e 
time  of  the  trial.  A  kindly  man.  he  seeks 
no  credit  for  the  Jury  service  he  rendered 
when  so  many  other  citizens  of  Norfolk 
County  were  unwUlin?.  UntU  he  retired,  he 
worked  with  his  hcnds  for  a  living,  et 
mason.^. 

His  clearest  Impression  from  the  trial  Is 
•the  outstanding  fairr.ess  cf  Judge  Thayer. 
He  was  fair  to  the  other  side.  too.  fair  all 
around  "  He  a'.so  recalls  "the  fairness  of 
Mr.  Katzrr.arn.  He  didn't  seem  to  be  trfing 
to  put  anything  over  on  the  defense  " 

Considering  the  evidence.  Mr  Marden  was 
Impresswl  bv  identification  w.messes.  par- 
t.cularl"  Peiser  (  whose  testimony  is  discussed 
b/  Juror  Dever  later),  and  the  bullet  testi- 
mony. He  made  the  ckjservution  ail  trial 
witnesses  were  not  lu  agreement,  but  added. 
"In  the  case  cf  lire  tnd  de^th  of  a  man  I 
think  people  will  testify  as  best  they  can. 

"I  never  have  had  a  bit  of  reason  to  think 
the  trial  was  anything  out  fair.  I  dont  think 
we  jurors  thought  of  the  delendants  lu  any 
Way  except  as  two  persons  accused  of 
m 'order.  ' 

JITBY    OF    ONE    MIND 

"The  Jury  got  along  fine  I  remember  '.hat 
when  we  went  cut  we  hid  a  smcke.  talked 
about  something  else  for  a  »ew  minute*  and 
gracually  brought  up  the  subject.  Every  one 
Vfaf  of  the  same  mind,  the  same  opinion,  that 
Sacco  and  V.inzetti  were  guilty." 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Marden  have  been  marred 
57  years.  They  never  had  been  separated, 
before  or  since,  as  when  he  went  to  the 
court  ho  vse.  a  jury  venl.-eman,  and  did  nut 
return  for  7  weekr. 

"Someone  came  back  for  his  shaving  m.ug 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  my  husband 
for  a  Irnc;  time  thoueh  cue  d-y  I  went  to  the 
trial."  Mrs.  Marden  said.  She  was  nervous 
then  what  with  the  usual  guard  sitting  in 
an  auto  everv  day  outside  their  Weymouth 
home  but  gradually  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  have 
p.Ued'  into  the  distance.  Of  all  the  Jurors' 
wives,  fhe  was  the  least  apprehensive  aoout 
having  her  husband  finally  heard  on  wh.at  he 
thought  of  the  verdict. 

At  73.  Juror  Seaward  Parker,  cf  Qulncy. 
Is  still  rartn'  to  go.  and.  In  a  good-natured 
way  somewhat  mlfTed  that  his  machine  tool 
cotnpany  thought  his  38  ye.irs  with  the  firm 
deserved  him  a  pension 

"I'm  tired  and  too  old  to  work,  retired  at 
last. "  laughed  Mr  Parker,  who  with  his  wife, 
had  just  returned  from  an  active  summer 
of  outdoor  work  in  Maine. 

LAST    JTSOa    PICKED 

The  last  juror  chosen,  he  thought  It  a 
"very  fair  trial  by  a  good  judge  and  heard  by 
a  good  bunch  of  feilov^s.  There  never  was  a 
nicer  crowd  of  men  than  that  ju.-y 

"I  can't  understand  why  the  trial  went 
around  the  world.  They  l:uk  of  Reds  bemg 
Involved  in  it.  somehow.  There  never  was 
a  mention  of  Bed  In  the  courtroom  or  among 
the  Jury.  I  ve  been  In  hopes  lots  of  times 
they  w^iild  forget  that  trial,  but  it  locks  as  If 
those  so-called  sympathizers  will  forever  be 
bringing  it  up  1  never  could  see  where  the 
Idea  cf  prejudice  was  picked  up. 

"Why  should  we  want  to  pick  up  two  Red* 
and  try  to  convict  them  of  murder?  We  did 
not  know  U  they  were  Beds  and  we  did  not 
care. 

"To  my  mind,  and  I  really  think  this,  the 
Judge  ir.ed  to  help  the  defendants.  He  was 
squa.e  with  us,  too." 


Recalling  the  evidence  that  mipressed  him 
most.  Mr  Parker  said,  "The  bullets,  of 
course.     That  testiniony  and  evidence  on  It 

■ticks   in  ycur  mind.     You  can  t   depend  on 

the  Witnesses.    But  the  bulleu.  there  was  do 

getting  around  that  evidence." 

The  trial  d.d  not  affect  his  life,  said  Mr. 
Parker.  But.  wiih  Mrs.  Parker,  the  most 
casual  observer  could  see  that  Sacco  and 
Vanzetn  case  turbuienre  had  left  its  mark. 
6he  constantly  cautioned  her  hus'cand 
against  ton-iree  discassion  and.  m  the  end. 
prevailed  upon  him  not  to  permit  publication 
of  his  picture  Like  Mrs.  Ganley,  she  15  not 
afraid — but  The  coup'.e  have  two  married 
children  with  families. 

POFTLAB  WTTH  COLLXACnS 

Alfred  Atwood.  of  Norwood,  must  hnve 
been  popular  with  his  colleagues  on  the  yurj. 
Seve'.ai  made  tiie  query.  Have  you  seen  At- 
wood yet?  "  or  put  in  seme  ether  reference 
to  the"  lean  New  Englander.  At  the  time  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Atwood  just  had  returned  from 
a  Maine  vacation,  had  not  even  unpac'ied. 
when  a  constable  served  a  Jury  summons  on 
him.  He  was  among  the  extra  panel  of  175. 
When  interviewed,  Mr.  Atwood  sjam  had 
Just  returiied  from  a  Maine  summer,  at  the 
same  vacation  place. 

■  I  am  absolutely  satisfied  no  jury  ever 
would  had  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  innocent."  he 
declared  They  mi^h:  get  a  disiigreement, 
but  iittie  possibility  of  thai. 

"I  always  tho'oght  it  might  have  be«?n  • 
good  Idea  to  gi.e  them  another  trial  m  the 
years  before  sentence  was  earned  out.  The 
vcrd.ct  of  two  juries  would  tie  more  convinc- 
ing. I  believed  There  was  no  doubt  in  my 
m.nd  a  second  Jury  would  have  found  them 
guilty  like  the  tlrst. 

I  had  no  dit&culty  In  my  own  mind  arriv- 
ing a*,  a  verdict  ■' 

Outstandine  evidence  In  his  miiul  was  that 
of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  Winchester  bul- 
lets one  of  winch  was  found  m  Berardelli's 
body  and  duplicates  which  were  found  on 
Sacco  when  he  was  arrested.  Sacco  s  manner 
also  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Atwood.  who  at  64 
is  vigorous  physically  He  thought  Sacco's 
attitude  when  asked  to  try  on  the  cap  found 
at  the  scene  was  peculiar.  It  being  the  Juror's 
opinion  the  defendant  was  determined  not 
to  put  on  the  cap  in  normal  fashion,  because 
he  kept  pulling  it  down  virtually  over  hla 
ears 

■  Of  course.  iKtth  sides  made  a  mess  of  some 
witnesses.  To  my  mind  it  shows  what  was 
going  on,  the  pressu.'-e  I  mean,  for  winning 
the  case.  But  this  we  learned  later.  Never 
did  there  come  to  the  knowledge  or  eyes  of 
the  Jurv  any  of  the  cut-cf-ccurt  pressure 
about  the  defendants  being  radicals." 

MOr.E  PEAISE  FOR  jrDGi: 
"I  never  saw  things  so  well  balanced  as 
they  were  by  that  Judge.  If  Katzmann  made 
a  point.  Thayer  mould  lean  over  backward  to 
find  something  to  balance  it  for  the  defense. 
If  there  was  anything  against  those  two  fel- 
lows, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  com- 
pensate for  their  side. 

"He  never  showed  any  bias  to  us  We  never 
knew  he  had  been  the  presiding  Judge  at 
Bndgewater  (when  Vanzetti  was  tried  for  a 
holdup  attempt  In  Plymouth  *  He  never 
showed  any  favoritism  If  I  remember  any- 
thing with  absolute  clarity,  It  was  the  Judge's 
fairness." 

Mr.  Atwood  recalled  the  Jury  was  not  too 
tense  or  over-concentrated  on  the  trial  when 
It  was  off  duty.  He  recalled  Jury  hijlnks  at 
the  beach,  while  fishing  and  In  the  cramped 
quarters  at  Dedham.  12  men  sleeping  in  cot* 
In  the  same  room.  One  night,  he  recounted, 
the  Jurors  partly  disassembled  the  sheriff's 
bed,  so  that  when  that  august  official  retired 
there  was  a  tremendous  crash  and  much 
searching  for  a  culprit. 

Service  en  the  Jury,  he  feels,  catised  him 
later  trtbulatior.s.  Besides  selling  property, 
he  lelt  responsible  for  he. plug  some  of  thoe* 
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who  purrhoMd  from  him  He  lent  money 
freely  ftnd  paid  interest  on  mnrts*«es  for 
mAny.  One  man  t<»k  advantage  of  him. 
Unwilling  to  go  to  court,  fearing  there  would 
be  hue  and  cry  about  a  8»cco-Vanzettl  Juror'i 
ly  heart.  Mr.  Atwood  Mttled  for  virtually 
»iii» 
Tb*     1939     depreaalaa.     following     cloaely 

tifcutlon    of    the   (Mtndanu.   round   htm 

saddled  with  many  unpaid  loana.  Rather 
than  collect,  he  went  Into  debt  by  more  than 
•&0.000.  Laat  year  by  saving  earnings  a«  a 
glove  factory  employee,  he  flniahed  paying 
off  that  t5C,000.  which  had  been  a  moral 
obligation  only. 

I  am  pretty  proud  of  that."  be  said  He  Is 
DOW  employed  at  the  WhitinsviUe  Machine 
Works,  in  Whuinsvllle,  returning  to  his  mar- 
ried daughter's  home  in  Norwood  on  week- 
ends. 

"I  still  feel  they  had  a  fair  trial."  he  said 
DOBtalglcallT  "The  mistake  was  In  letting 
litigations  drag  on  so  long  afterward  " 

Jtraol'S    ROME    BOMBED 

Undoubtedly  the  heaviest  burden  for  hav- 
ing taken  on  that  Jury  service  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Lewis  McHardy.  of  East  Milton  Mr  Mc- 
Hardy  died  May  1.  1947.  aged  83.  almoet  ex- 
actly 20  years  after  his  home  was  demolished 
by  a  bomb  by  radical  Sacco  and  Vanzettl 
sympathizers,  none  of  whom  was  appre- 
iMndcd. 

■la  son.  John  McHardy.  who  lives  In  a 
new  home,  built  on  the  site  by  popular  sub- 
scription of  Milton  residents,  said  his  father 
never  bad  any  regrets  about  the  verdict. 

"My  father  was  a  straight  8hx>ter.  He 
never  liked  to  talk  about  the  trial  and 
avoided  mentioning  it.  He  had  tivken  a 
Jurors  oath  and  felt  it  binding  until  his 
death.  He  was  as  honest  as  any  man  could 
be.  and  as  good. 

"He  discussed  few  details  with  his  chil- 
dren He  greatly  admired  Judge  Thayer. 
though,  and  stood  up  for  him  whenever  the 
occasion  demanded  He  always  was  fond  of 
the  other  Jurors  and  said  he  had  had  a  happy 
time  with  them,  despite  t>eing  locked  up  so 
long. 

"T  never  heard  him  express  an  opinion 
about  any  influence  radicalism  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  There  wasn  t  much 
talk  about  on  that  subject  during  the  perkxl. 
That  came  afterward.  We  dldnt  hear  at>out 
radicals  until  those  who  wanted  Sacco  and 
VanaatU  to  be  martyrs  went  to  WL>rk. 

"It  was  alwnys  kitid  of  hard  (or  uur  family, 
that  trial  We  received  notes  and  crank  let- 
tern,  and  flnailv  uur  house  was  blown  up. 
A.'t^r  that  trouble  at  hi>me.  father  was  even 
more  determuied  to  forget  the  trial. 

"I  don  t  know  why  they  picked  out  our 
house  I  suppose  it  was  because  at  that 
time  there  was  no  other  building  within  200 
jrarda  and  many  trees  and  bushe*  affr<rded 
ih«  perpetrators  adequate  concealment." 
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It.  We  were,  however,  not  half  as  afraid  >s 
we  should  have  tieen.  realizing,  as  we  do  now. 
what  a  tempest  was  raised  by  the  trial  and 
all   the  excitement  afterward  " 

Wallace  Hersey  was  81  when  he  died  Au« 
gust  13.  1934.  As  with  other  Sacco-Vanzettl 
Jurors  who  have  passed  on.  the  family  was 
pleased    no    connection    with    the    trial    was 

mentioned  In  hla  obituary.    The  Jury  hai 

been  so  neglected  In  dlsciisston  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  verdict  that  most  community  rec- 
ords on  lu  members  have  been  lost,  but  the 
Herseys'  children  m^e  no  reference  to  their 
father's  trial  connection  at  his  death. 

"He  thought  they  had  a  square  deal."  said 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hersey.  a  daughter. 

"He  thought  it  was  a  civic  duty  to  accept 
Jury  service,  but  he  was  glad  to  forget  that 
case  the  last  few  years.  Their  sympathizers 
made  It  so  hard  for  everyt>ody." 

That  comment  was  all  the  daughter  would 
make.  Like  nearly  every  woman  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  the  Jury  memtjers,  she 
was  loath  to  take  even  the  slightest  chance 
of  incurring  anew  the  wrath  of  sympathizers 
for  the  two  murderers. 

KJN  DisTcr«Bro 

It  is.  Indeed,  remarkable  how  the  Jury 
service  disturbed  women  klnfolk  of  the  mem- 
b.?rs.  Surviving  also  In  the  Hersey  family 
are  the  Juror's  widow  and  another  daughter, 
married.  The  Juror  was  worried  over  their 
safety  and  a  police  detail  long  patroled  the 
home.  Mrs.  Hersey  will  not  discuss  the  case, 
even  to  this  day. 

George  W  Ripley,  of  Bralntree.  son  of  Juror 
Walter  Ripley,  recalls  how  uneasy  his  mother 
T-as  over  having  a  police  patrol  at  the  family 
home.  Younger  members  of  the  family  tried 
to  intercept  threatening  letters,  but  some 
reached  Mrs.  Ripley  and  heightened  her 
distress. 

•The  Judge  told  my  father  he  did  not  have 
to  serve,  even  after  he  had  been  accepted, 
because  of  hla  age."  George  Ripley,  a  retired 
machinist,  said.  "But  he  went  ahead  with 
It.  and  that  was  that." 

Probably  it  was  the  apprehension  of  the 
womenfolk  which  prevented  the  Sacco-Van- 
■ettl  Jurv  ever  from  meeting  after  the  trial. 
They  admired  one  another  greatly:  their 
friendliness  was  cemented  by  the  long  weeks 
together  and  the  common  abuse  they  suf- 
fered. But  never  since  the  trial  have  the 
Jurors  made  any  attempt  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  the  early  acquaintanceship. 

ONE  GOOD  END 

Lamentable  as  It  is  that  such  conditions 
can  be  created  in  carrying  out  a  civic  duty, 
failure  of  »he  Sacco-Vanzettl  Jurors  to  meet 
In  the  three  decades  elapalng  since  their 
close  association,  served  at  least  one  ko<x1 
end  For  their  recollections  of  the  trial  are 
still  strictly  their  own.  free  frrjm  any  influ- 
ence of  ft  coilesiue's  memory. 
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frBMnrra  TO  cioM-nAMTw* 
"Thereujxjn.  Judge  Thayer  permitted  Kats- 
mann  to  cross-examine  in  an  effort  to  show 
Bacco  and  Vanzettl  were  not  real  radicals  oe 
Communlsu  as  they  suted  in  defenae  of  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  charge. 

•All  of  which  means,  that  If  I  say  I  could 
not  have  stolen  a  bicycle  at  Second  and  Kim 

Streeu  because  I  wm  gKtlln?  a  bicycle  at 

Sixth  and  Elm  Streets.  I  have  to  b*  able  to 
prove  I  was  stealing  that  bike.  If  they  used 
radicalism  -s  evidence  they  were  not  guilty, 
they  had  to  prove  they  were  radicals. '• 

And  what  about  Judge  Thayer,  Mr.  Dever? 
His  conduct  of  the  case  has  been  the  bullseye 
for  every  piece  of  literature  ever  printed  con- 
demning the  trUl. 

"The  Judge  was  A-1.  He  never  In  any  way. 
shape,  or  manner  let  lu  know  what  hU  views 
were.  Thayer  may  have  had  an  opinion.  He 
may  have  expressed  it  outside  of  court.  But 
he  dldn^t  indicate  his  preference  to  the  Jiiry. 
I  say  that  quite  frankly. 

•I  am  amused  that  much  of  the  crltlciam 
comes  from  domains  where  the  Judge  can 
say  to  the  Jury.  "The  evidence.  I  think,  clearly 
shows  guilt.  Bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.' 
The  Judge  can  maie  that  kind  of  a  charge 
in  Britain's  courts  and  in  the  Federal  courta 
In  this  country,  of  which  Justice  Frank- 
furter is  a  member. 

•You  know  I  ve  got  a  good  memory. •'  went 
on  Mr.  Dever.  obviously  enjoying  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  of  the  trial  he  remembered  so 
well  and  about  which  he  had  so  long  t>een 
sUent.' 

groTZS  JCDCi'i  chabck 

"I  remember  part  of  Judge  Thayer's  charge 
to  US.  before  we  went  out  '  And  he  t>egan 
to  quote,  without,  as  later  checking  disclosed, 
missing  a  word: 

•  I  beseech  you  not  to  allow  the  fact  that 
the  defendants  are  Italians  to  Influence  or 
prejudice  ycu  in  the  least  degree.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  consideration 
as  though  their  ancestors  came  over  un  the 
Mayflower  •  " 

(The  next  paragraph  of  the  Judge's  charge 
continued  that  theme:  "In  the  administra- 
tion of  our  laws  there  Is  and  should  be  no 
distinction  between  parties.  Under  our  law. 
all  classes  of  society,  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  learned  and  the  Ignorant,  the  most 
powerful  citizen  as  well  as  the  humblest,  the 
believer  as  well  as  the  unbeliever,  the  radi- 
cal aa  well  as  the  consiervatlve.  the  foreign- 
born  as  well  as  the  native-born,  are  entitled 
to  and  should  receive  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  consideration  as  the  logic  of  law. 
reason,  and  sound  Judgment,  justice,  and 
common  sense  demand  ') 

"Aa  I  tay,  I  wa«  a  defendants'  man. "  Mr. 
I>ver  continued,  "and  if  the  Judge  wae 
prejudiced  against  the  men  be  did  not  give 
any  indlcalloa  to  tie 

"I  remember  in  Bnrre,  my  Wthplam.  Umn 
was  a  wonderful  ststtie  to  MO^ri  9wn§  df 
pitra  mama  trmm   the  quMrrim   there     M 

bf  M  Itallen.     1  wae  br'rtjght  tif 

ntoMM  Mtf  I  afMMrfd  I  tmpm 

wdfii  •#  an  Mm  iiMi  villi  tm  kdMe  f 
»4mtf4  KdfldiM  timt,  I  iM  4mffv  •'-  ••'«< 
NNd  eMit  4u     li  le  MMffHf  Ut  •«  '§ 

pHM\M4   '  '   iMIi  Mitf  S4uf*v-i   f^« 

M4Me  tbet  '  •<>«•  iMaMre««ie" 

^'  f"  •  ■■'  '^mm* ,  laf 

"f  rememiMif  after  reeetnug  §  MMNIMM 
fof  \\xti  aervtee  ih«t  f  went  |f  BbikMR  Ml  A 

MitMer.  rtmr-  ■  '     ■^%  VU  vorkei 

Tw^f  USA  i  '  DMtkMi  lo  suy 

0«  Wednesday     ^  i*intf  in  an  anU. 

fOoM  (i>  iMi  tiiii*d  ii.  ..  ,..,t  fi/r  aueeUonlM 
ebuut  J'.  ice,  I  was  tuld  by  a  ne«*Miptf* 

man,  'Y  . ..  ..xi.er  be  Mlettted  (ur  tiM  iMite 
Vsnaetti  Jury  ' 

"Well  r  wasn't  eaaetljr  aorry  at  bis  optnloa. 
but  I  asked  wby. ' 
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but  tons    you    are 


wearing.'    he 


••  Those 

eald  " 

-I  had  f^^rgotten.  I  was  wearing  sn  Amer- 
ican l«rton  Irutton  and  «  BCnl^his  of  Colum- 
bos  pin  Come  to  think  of  it.  I  thought. 
you  wont  get  by  with  those,  Dever  Of 
course  I  resitted  that  with  Sacco  and  Van- 
■Btti  reported  to  be  draft-dodgers  and  radi- 
cals, theu-  lewywa  wouUl  not  want  a  veteran 

and  a  CatboQc  on  Um  Jury. 

~That  wasn't  the  way  It  turned  out.  When 
1  went  in.  Judge  Thayer  asked  me  nve  ques- 
tions—whether I  was  related  to  the  defend- 
ants, knew  them,  had  read  papers  and  pre- 
formed ai.y  opinions,  and  so  on.  I  reapoad-id 
In  the  negative  to  each  question,  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  approved.  I  cotild  see  the 
defense  counsel,  the  Mclnemey  brothers. 
Jerry  and  Tommy,  both  of  whom  I  knew 
well  later,  and  Callahan  (WlUlam  J.  Calla- 
han* and  Fred  Moore  looking  at  me  and 
tiien  examining  a  book,  which.  I  suppoee.  con- 
tained my  life  history 

"Then  Thayer  said.  The  court  stands  In- 
different.' which,  of  course,  meant  he  did  not 
care  one  way  or  the  other  whether  I  was 
acceptable.  Kallmann  said  he  would  accept 
me  and  then  Moore  announced  I  was  ac- 
ceptable to  both  defendants. 

1  was  ataprtaed  •• 

PUrZL  EXHAUSTED 

"Well,  that  was  Wednesday.  I  remember. 
T^nnday.  they  ran  out  of  veniremen  and 
IfeiVar  aent  the  aherllls  out  for  more.  Fl- 
mally.  while  we  who  had  been  chosen  were 
■leeplng  Friday  night,  the  sheriff  came  m 
and  roused  uv  It  wa.s  1  25  Saturday  morn- 
ing. We  pulled  on  some  clothes,  went  into 
the  courtroom  and  were  sworn  in.  the  Uist 
man  just  having  been  selected.  He  was  Sea- 
ward Parker  of  Weymouth.  I  think  It  was. 
(Wrong.  Mr  Dever.  Parker  was  indeed,  twelfth 
jurcr  but  his  home  was  in  Quincy  » 

•  We  got  Sattirday  off,  I  believe.  Monday 
we  went  for  a  tour  of  the  scenes  cf  the 
holdup,  place  where  the  getaway  car  was 
found— Manlev  Words,  the  auto  belonged  to 
a  man  named  Murphy.  I  recall— and  then 
the  trial  got  under  way" 

Mr  Dever  was  asked  what  evidence  he  con- 
sidered to  have  t>een  most  important  In  the 
Jurv's  vote  of  guilt. 

••just  as  I  told  Governor  Fuller  a  few  years 
later,  there  was  no  single  p.ece  of  evidence 
that  determined  the  verdict  I  would  say. 
Various  pieces  aited  into  chains  of  evidence, 
which,  to  my  mmd.  not  having  a  weak  Unk. 
were  pretty  strong. 

"Let  me  give  a  coup'.e  of  examples.  For 
instance,  the  testimony  about  Sacco  and 
Bodas  car.  We  know  that  on  May  5  Sacto 
tmk  Vanzettl  were  at  the  Jobneon's  place. 
Mr*.  Johnson  testified  sbe  came  downsUin 
in  answer  to  a  knock.  f(3und  Boda  and  told 
h'm  she  would  call  her  buai>and.  She  went 
upetalrs  and  afwke  to  blm.  and  while  he 
«MM  down  to  carry  on  tbe  cob  venation  ahe 
««■«  Mat  d<ior.  abr>ut  «0  yarde  1  tJtfafc  it  was. 


'triMid  Hm  mm  fmn/mmf* 

HM  M«  iMW  Mi  VMifHf  ^ 


't  hete  •  wini  ■taory.    f  %mp-  -  ■  - 

iMe   MM   Urn    JNMM.    fetH   « 

Utmm. 

t>%»  • '  I 

\im~wm'ii wliMi  IM»  a^  ».* ■« 

gutk  wm9  titltlKMt mul  m»ti  !!<•<>«  <" 

mTGSSm,  HMy  ♦-•  •"-  -      ■■'* 

pglpg  un>*i>i  b'  ' » "  ' 

•^  *  J  .,  4ri<;,.4  '    i-.»  !■•  "••,  Itm tmt* 

C        '     ,      .  I      tl.jl      »!(««'•..»      *u«      |.»«|»«4     Cuf 

t  .'.  :  -1.^  Mf  l*«-*»f  I'  ».•'''■!«  I  M*  UsUftjMi 
H  I^M   li.r    »«  ■       ^.'1    '  .>'■"      '"»'    l'**''    '"**1    l'tl:»»    <Jil 

bis  car  «i  i.iiil.i  *iM..i.  •  •».'-. I  t^rfU-U  Tlie 
o'hei  lime  wu*  tlje  flight  of  April  U  of  IS.  be 
OTUi4  out  be  jxiSlUve  •huh.  He  •««  sum  '/f 
tiM  Idbiiilfli-ttioa.  thijo^li.  M«  Wiu  ^t.od 
wby  be  waa  so  positive. 


"  I  operate  a  country  trolley."  he  answered. 
1  know  evcrybodv  wh  i  gets  on  and  off  sn  the 
country  I  particuiarly  remenber  l^.e  de- 
fendants because  one  cf  them  I  th  j\iizht  re- 
minded me  or  a  '.r:e:\d  a:.d  the  other  was  a 
total  stranger.  You  know  e-.eryi>/dy  ■  r.  a 
country  route,  but  I  d'.dn't  k.v:*   rLoi:-. 

"Well,  that  was  pretty  reliable  tes'tmcr.y, 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  If  ycru  had  lis- 
tened to  Cox  (Cole)  you  wou?d  have  believed 
him.  After  all.  that  is  the  ixtrj's  ^rb.  to  s-.2e 
up  a  witness.  And  he  made  a  good  lir.pres- 
Blcn. 

•The  point  Is  this-  The  prosecution  was 
contending  that  Bcda^s  car  pr-bably  had 
been  tised  to  take  the  murderers  from  Man- 
ley  Woods,  where  the  geraway  car  las 
abandoned,  to  the  area  nf  Bodas  B^dgewatcr 
home.  And  here  were  Saccn  and  Vanre'tl 
positively  Identified  by  a  re'.:ab!e  w.tne??  as 
hoarding  a  trolley  In  the  Brideewater  area 
either  the  night  before  or  night  after  the 
crime,  and  a  few  days  later  they  reappear  in 
that  area  with  Boda. 

"Another  example  of  related  evidence  was 
the  testimony  on  rarity  of  the  bullets.  It 
was  most  unusual,  in  that  it  was  the  defense 
which  introdtjced  the  evidence. 

•Definitely  established  was  the  fact  a  32- 
caliber  Wlnchefster  bullet  killed  Berard«»lll. 
The  prosecution's  ballistics  exnert.  V.m  Am- 
burgh.  said  he  thought  the  bullet  h.<\d  been 
Cred  from  the  Colt  .32  found  nn  S.icro  when 
arrested.  Another  proeecuTion  ballistics  wit- 
ness. Captain  Proctor,  said  he  thotieht  It 
was  consistenf  with  havln'^  b»^n  fired  f-nm 
the  Sacco  pistol  Both  men  h.-id  fired  Wln- 
che.^^ter  bullets  from  the  "iacco  pistol  to  com- 
pare marking?!." 

EXPEHTS    CISAGREI 

•Then  the  defense  ballistics  expert.  Burns, 
testified  he  did  not  think  the  ratal  bullet 
h..d  been  fired  from  Sacco  s  gun.  He  gave 
reasons.  Burns  n-.ade  a  good  impression. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  apparently 
reliable  and  sincere. 

"District  Attorney  Katzmann  asked  Btu-na 
why  he  had  not  used  Wlnchest.er  faUets  In 
his  tests  with  Sacco  s  gun.  Burns  replied 
he  had  not  been  able  to  obuin  any  buhets 
like  the  fatal  one  because  It  was  of  a  rare 
old-fashioned  type. 

••  The  bullets  I  used  were,  however,  mere 
nearly  apprcxunate  uie  fatal  one  tlian  the 
newer  Winchester  bullets  used  by  the  prose- 
cutliMVs    Witnesses.'    Burns    told    the    court. 

••  'Did  you  make  a  thorough  erfort  to  find 
mfltchlng  Winchester  bullets  for  your  test?' 
Burns  was  asked 

•  I  tried  all  over  New  England  with  no 
success.' 

"And  then  Biims  looked  rf^wn  fr  m  the 
WlTnefs  .sT.ir.d  n*.  a  ir.an  ■fitting  neR.-bv." 
Dever  continued,  "and  added.  I  even  ron- 
turf-i  mr  coileaKue,  Mr  Fl'ZE^ra'.d  here  nf 
th-  Rmilneton  rmipnnv  and  he  wa«  unflbie 
tM  -Hfitn  s-7  f'T  m«  frn,T\  ♦>!•  mrrpsrvs 
»t    rtn     Mr    F  ;t7e»r<iifl  will  bH' it  ')p  mv  "•?•»*•• 

,     ,)    f,t    ...  !>.'*#  '••'!   t.i)ii»«»  wete  Mtob' 

ft      t    ».*M»»»    t'     *■•     »♦•'«»    ».<*ll*t«      •>•'•    •"♦♦♦# 

«).!«         ^     ,,.).•$>■>'■>  M     '«.(»•*»        I. •,»'»'•  *••»».♦ 

,j  ,    ,,.,..,,      I   II, >  .-..».  ♦».i.i.  »>nt»t  M»»»'»»»'i» 

,„.,    i,.„i    ,.„•■■.»>   »*i»(*»iMi     If    V>->t 

«k,ii       M'*'   •»■  «.""/  •••*•    .  ..' '.((.►'•(•'Int  »v) 
diuMn   >a  l.Kii.i    iitMU  (jUfci"    k•,^>^ul,•M      M">e 
i^.,|,l»    aic   ...<.vi»l»<l   •.<    'iiii.Ki.    i|t»y   <li<«    ».'<* 
t.. II. /lil'    ■'•.   !»»•   •'*•>«  "'  •"  ■•"»«<!   '!>'•' I  '"l* 
Omdim    tl.rtl.    mtn    •'»    .  IP  i.«u»li.i.'*»l," 

Dever  dei  iared  l»«.  like  oitters  on  tlie  Jurf, 
Wtu  *«ij  mwirt  si^iue  baJll»ll/:«  teeUmiHif, 
partuuuriy  that  of  Pr'^rior  wa«  open  to 
qu««tion  be«  ttusa  of  coutraditiU;ii*.  Cradl- 
buiiy    of    utUer    witnesees.    wiu*    claUnea    to 


hv"  tiffr.  %aeco  and  V.^r.»ttl  »t  '^.f  ^- <•:.<' 
of  the  murders,  als^j  whs  tuspert  becau.-«e  ■  f 
their  manner  aiul  persouai  backgrt-und.  be 
said. 

Trial  post  mortem*  make  a  great  deal  oC 
these  things.  They  assume  the  Jury  found 
for  guiit  on  tiie  h&&^  of  lut  h  weak  tesiimi-ny. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  Junes  In  order  that 
xnembers  can  assess  the  true  inap^irtAnce  of 
such  testimony  and  not  give  it  the  false 
weight   It   might   assume   il  »'atimu:<Hl   in 

wrttirg.  We  d»d  not  piare  much  credence 
tn  poor  wltn^ses.  Just  lii-e  anv  reasonable 
persoi-8  would,  we  tried  to  evaluate  ail 
aspects. 

•"You  know  I  was  <U8t  out  of  the  Anry  and 
I  was  cretty  familiar  wiih  a  C-jlt  pistol.  I 
remember  Proctor  was  asked  if  he  could  dis- 
a^emble  one  and  he  replied  he  could  not. 
As  a  juror,  tl^at  made  an  impression  en  me. 
I  suspected  he  did  not  know  as  much  about 
guns  as  the  prosecution  claimed.  If  those 
wlo  beheve  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  did  not  have 
a  lair  trial  are  interested.  I  can  teli  them 
rieht  now:  Sacco  and  Var-zettl  were  not  con- 
victed on  a  basis  cf  Prcf-tor's  evlder.ee  • 
Critics  have  assailed  Prc/Ctor's  tettimony 
Since  the  Uial. 

In  Mr.  Devers  opinion.  prr-Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  literature  often  has  distorted  what 
the  jury  actually  beard  in  attempting  to 
Try  the  case  in  ne«ap«per3  and  peri<xl;cals 
a::erw;ird  He  cited  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
i:ess   f^r   the    prosecution. 

"Remember  Louis  Pelser's  testimony?"  be 
asked.  a.:>  usual  reachine  iito  rr.emory  in- 
stantly and  correctly.  "Pelser  was  wearUig 
a  blue  serge  suit,  even  tiicugh  it  was  sum- 
mer and  perspiring  heavii".  as  he  tesuiied. 
•  He  said  he  had  been  at  work  In  a  shoe 
factory  cverlooking  the  scene  of  U.e  murders 
and  heard  a  shot.  Re  look3d  cut  the  win- 
dow. He  remembered  the  window  h:^  been 
half  open,  and  that  they  had  no';  been  ate 
to  free  that  particular  window  for  some 
days." 

TEXI-S    or   SHOOTING 

'Telser  said  he  saw  a  man  wr.li  a  gun 
bending  over  another  man  who  w<ii  ki^ee.mg 
In  th:  street.  He  saw  Uie  Krmed  raati  smvot 
tl-.e  other  man.  Tnen  Pel<^r  said  »he  armed 
man  looked  up  at  h:m.  f!ouri.«hed  his  gun. 
Pelser  testified  he  ducked,  but  ^x>ked  up 
aeain  In  tin-e  to  st-e  and  Jet  d-^wn  the 
robbers  auto  license  num.ier  as  it  f;ied  away. 

Feiser  was  asked  could  he  ideniifv  the 
Iran  who  did  the  shooting.  He  said  yes.  Hf 
was  asked  whe'.  her  that  man  w.;s  m  the 
courtroom.  He  said  ye.-.  Ke  was  asked  If 
he  could  point  him  out.  He  said  yea.  And 
he  p<;inted  to  Sacco 

"IT.pn  deiense  attornevs  took  over  P«lser 
and  the  w.t.ness  admi'ted  that  beffTTp  the 
trial  he  had  said,  in  uie  pr«*Renrf«  <f  his 
fid  her  and  nioihor.  a  mpmbrr  of  the  f.rf*e- 
r  Uion  '.tj.JT,  aij'l  a  gte-.ogrspher.  whlie  being 
q  i»  s  vii'i  in  his  hom^.  Ui  <•  "  muid  r  -t 
tateubii'y  Ij.e  "'Mn   i)»»  »«w  fl-r-.i    '  h»  <iKir  t 

•• 'Hlfi0  cap  t  -I  '■■'•-  I'l  '•'  !•♦  n  *  sn-l 
f»»ttfr  "omu I »■••>•:/   '■•  ">•   m   "''•   "<    •^"' 

y.„i   ■<»i"    Wien'      ▼'•■!    ■•■     17'     B    rw"     nf    :   •-! 
ji' *  '    n  fiiit^'iM*  (•'•'•rii^v  i.v'i'«»  ^'   hitp 

(,  .„      .,.,,.  ,   J    ..    I   f  >.•■  '■■T    •►»    »'        tf^'O'r   '•"" 
t,,,   ,fc.)  «■•     (   •.«'.  •."'    >?",«        I  ^i•t^  ^vH    «»».< 

^  tn,   ^    1H>I,^'«  t»»    •>>>*    '  •>••        t   "  ''    ""'    *•*'  • 

^u  «>•    M.".t»fc<i      /    »4i'»   ».'*'    ♦«•'   'He  W'.tH 
»^M>e  •#.'•».»»••'»     t»  •'   ••'»»  M'. '♦#•.*  >•.«  •». 

mt't*-*    •••'<  '•"■*   '*•"'    '   "  "■   '"•'**■♦   '•••♦•'   ••■'• 

l.oia     -th     t|.l«     *i'..H'.     >.    ••(•'I     t     •"•     **♦>     ••'* 

"V'ii«  kH"m.'  «ii»(tiiiiii«'l  'iM«  ;  ("T.  e*ei«Hl 
tlU  liM'i  unUi  Uw  "*d,  II  •!»«  iih^UHM  u*  i**» 
l^mimrTa  lueuiin*  uLKii.  i«i.iiiin'i.y  *»•  a  sur- 
prine  Ut  It."  |*r'j*e<"ii-H/i»  |t».i4tut»r»n  wae 
»..;i  even  nuatiUitti-n  him  Hm  ..linUtent, 
Harold    Wuliumii    mow    a    fcJix^rior    Couit 
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Tel««r"»  intended  value  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. In  their  estimation.  Judging  from  th« 
emphfsta  of  their  questions,  had  been  to  es- 
tablish the  time  and  to  show  how  the  li- 
cense identincatlon  was  obtained.  When  he 
went  further  and  Identified  Sacco.  the  prose- 
cution appeared  to  be  very  much  surprised. 

•In  my  estimation.  Pelser  seemed  to  b« 
t«mng  the  truth. 

"Of  course,  there  ha»  to  be  faulty  evidence. 
tt  there  were  not.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
one  side  to  win.  Faulty  evidence  Is  to  be 
expected  In  any  trial.  The  jury  la  there  to 
pick  It  out.  Our  whole  system  of  Jurispru- 
dence would  be  wasteful  and  wrong  If  the 
printed  word  was  the  basis  alone  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  verdict.  Yet.  that  Is  what  the  poat- 
trtal  writers  expect  to  accomplish.  And  they 
select  their  evidence  and  what  they  will 
print  of  It.  at  that 

•The  Jury  has  been  condemned  by  per- 
•ons  who  point  out  Vanzettl  had  a  lot  of 
witnesses  who  testified  WB  was  in  Plymouth 
selling  eels  the  day  of  the  murders. 

"I  remember  one  of  those  witnesses. 
Judged  on  appearance,  he  probably  was  the 
most  effective.  He  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
good  fellow  Funny.  I  can't  remember  his 
name.  Anyway  he  said  he  saw  Vanzettl  In 
Plymouth  that  day.  and  that  he  remembered 
the  day  especially  because  he,  the  witness. 
was  fixing  his  boat. 

•No  matter  how  hard  the  prosecution 
tried,  they  could  not  shake  his  testimony. 
He  was  convinced  It  was  April  15,  he  had 
seen  Vanzettl  and  he  had  a  memory-Jogging 
factor,  the  boat  repair,  to  make  the  Impres- 
sion strong  in  his  mind. 

"Katzmann  had  about  given  up.  In  fact, 
as  I  recall  It.  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
seat,  when  he  turned  to  the  wUtiess,  an  Ital- 
ian like  the  others  who  appeared  for  Van- 
«ettl.  and  asked  "Are  you  sure,  positively 
sure.  It  was  April  15  that  you  saw  the  de- 
fendant In  Plymouth?" 

•'  Well.  I  was  not  loo  positive  myself.'  re- 
plied the  witness,  "but  I  remember  coming 
up  on  the  train  with  a  defenre  lawyer  and 
we  agreed  it  ought  to  be  April  15."  " 

BOCKS  OMrr  st»tim::nt 

-It  Is  Irritating."  said  Dever.  "but  the 
books  by  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  sympathizers 
leave  out  that  last  statement,  when  talking 
atmut  this  positive  witness  for  Vanzettl. 

"No  wonder  m.-iny  people  think  the  Jury 
was  daffy.  How  could  they  think  anything 
else  when  they  get  only  half  the  picture? 
The  defense  has  tried  the  case  In  the  news- 
parjers.  The  prosecution,  naturally,  cannot. 
The  result  Is.  the  public  simply  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  defense  evidence  and 
lltt'.e  of  that  which  prompted  the  lury  to 
reach  a  verdict  of  guilty  ever  U  made  known." 

After  the  trial  Mr.  Dever  resumed  work 
■I  FIlMie's.  At  nltrht  he  studied  law.  and 
la  IBM  pfisecd  the  bar  exams  He  remained 
with  Fllene's,  however,  until  1933,  becoming 
head  of  their  employees  arbitration  board. 
He  then  Joined  the  State  division  of  em- 
ployment security,  remaining  there  when  It 
was  tAken  over  by  the  Federal  Oovernmeut 
In  World  War  U. 

The  Sacco-Vanaettl  Jury's  service  was  not 
closed  with  the  trial.  For  the  next  6  years 
Its  members  and  their  families  had  to  endure 
viUAcatlon  In  written  comments  and  threat 
from  the  more  radical  of  the  condemned 
men  s  supporters.  Agitation  carried  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe. 

In  Habana.  an  American  General  was 
threatened.  Dutch  radicals  protested  Com- 
munist mass  meetings  In  Brussels  adopted 
laaolutlons.  In  Caechoalovakia  new  trial 
resolutions  were  approved.  American  Lega* 
tlons  m  S<iflii.  Bueiuis  Aires.  Lisbon,  and  To- 
kyo received  bombing  threats.  The  Paris 
Embassy  wis  bomlied.  Algerinnn.  Chinese, 
South  .\rrioans  and  Ru.salans  denmnUed  Sac- 
90  aud  ViiiiiBetii  b«  Irevd. 


Milan  was  the  scene  of  many  demonstra- 
tion;. The  Swiss  labor  movement  sent  a  pe- 
tition sixned  by  156,000  persons  Governor 
Fuller,  by  19'i7,  had  received  17.000  first-class- 
postage  letters. 

COUMVNVST    TtlADtS 

In  this  maelstrom,  the  Communist  press 
wa-s  the  vortex.  Its  tirades  knew  no  bounds. 
It  advocated  further  legalities  and  probably 
was  a  leading  contributor  to  the  more  than 
$360,000  fund  that  was  raised  by  defense  com- 
mittees. What  other  sums  were  obtained  In 
the  name  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  and  put  to 
purely  radical  use  cannot  be  estimated,  but 
fund-raising  totals  arc  obscure  In  the  record. 

In  this  period,  the  Jury  was  dismissed  as 
an  Incompetent,  prejudiced,  vindictive  group 
of  Witch  hunters.  Judge  Thayer  received  the 
worst  of  the  epithets.  His  life  history  was 
explored;  any  chance  remark  he  may  have 
made,  whether  while  playing  golf  in  this 
State  or  paying  the  bellhop.  In  a  hotel  In 
Spain,  that  might  be  construed  as  anti- 
democratic and  distorted  and  played  up  in 
"liberal"  and  left-wing  brochures,  articles 
and  speeches. 

By  1927.  sympathizers  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
Bettl  attained  an  objective.  So  great  had 
been  the  torrent  of  criticism  that  many  level- 
headed persons  who  normally  might  have 
permitted  the  law  to  take  Its  course  were 
persuaded  to  doubt  fairness  of  the  trial.  The 
crescendo  clamoring  for  a  new  trial  became 
Immense. 

Three  times  motions  for  a  new  trial  were 
argued  before  Judge  Thayer;  each  time  they 
were  denied.  Twice  the  defense  went  to  the 
State  supreme  court  on  complaints  that 
Judge  Thayer  was  not  correct  In  denying  ad- 
mission of  so-called  new  evidence.  The  high 
court  upheld  the  Jurist. 

Sacco  vras  in  and  out  of  the  insane  asylum, 
while  Vanzettl's  sanity  was  questioned.  A 
convicted  murderer  from  New  Bedford,  Ce- 
lestine  Medelroe.  confessed  In  the  death 
house  to  being  Involved  In  the  East  Brain- 
tree  hold-up  and  killings  and  said  Sacco  and 
Vanzettl  were  not  Implicated.  His  account 
was  checked  and  thrown  out  as  false. 

"For  a  year  or  more  after  the  trial  we  were 
being  called  by  the  Governor  or  some  other 
authority  determining  whether  there  was 
possibility  of  error."  Juror  Parker  said.  '"The 
Governor  desired  to  give  them  every  break 
he  could." 

AOVISORT    BC.iRO    NAMED 

In  1927.  Governor  Fuller  appointed  an  ad- 
visory board  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard, 
President  Stratton  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Judge  Robert  A. 
Grant.  This  group  called  in  the  Jury  mem- 
bers separately. 

'Is  there  anything  about  this  whole  case 
that  bothers  you?"  Mr.  Dever  recalled  he  was 
asked  after  reviewing  the  trial  with  the 
group.  "Is  there  anything  that  makes  you 
doubt  the  verdict  was  not  Just,  on  thinking 
It  over?" 

Governor  Fuller  summoned  Jury  members 
singly  for  his  own  review  of  the  case  Mr. 
E>ever  said  he  was  questioned,  with  his  ac- 
quiescence. In  the  presenv-e  of  a  stenographer. 
Then  the  Governor  took  him  aside,  out  of 
earshot  of  everybody  else,  the  Juror  recalled, 
put  his  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  asked  If 
there  was  any  matter  Dever  would  like  to 
get  off  his  chest  about  the  trial. 

The  Governor  also  asked  what  part  of  the 
evidence  Dever  thought  the  most  conclusive. 
Mr  Dever  said  he  replied  there  was  no  par- 
ticular thing  alone,  but  groups  of  related 
evidence,  which  taken  in  conjunction,  made 
a  verdict  of  guilty  the  only  possible  one  and 
the  just  one. 

The  Governor's  advisory  board  had  three 
questions  to  answer: 

Waj  the  trial  fairly  conducted? 

Wis  evidence  discovered  after  the  trial  of 
such  Uupoftauce  a  new  trial  was  wu^rauted? 


Are  nrembers  of  the  board  convinced  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl were  guilty  of  the  murders? 

Having  read  7.000  pages  of  testimony  and 
talked  to  102  witnesses  and  the  Jury,  the 
board  found  In  the  affirmative  on  the  first 
and  third  questions  and  In  the  negative  on 
the  second,  all  by  unanimous  votes.  Their 
report  was  made  public  August  0. 

APPIALS    TO    14    JUSTICES 

April  9,  1927.  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  were  sen- 
tenced to  die  the  week  of  July  10.  In  the 
next  17  days,  appeals  were  taken  to  14  Jus- 
tices In  four  courts.  Judge  Broadhurst  in 
Suffolk  County  refused  a  slay;  Chief  Justice 
Walter  P  Hall,  of  the  Superior  Court,  refused 
to  appoint  a  new  Judge  to  hear  a  new  trial 
motion.  Judge  George  A.  Sanderson,  of  State 
supreme  court,  refused  a  habeas  corpus  writ; 
Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  State  su- 
preme court,  refused  a  habeas  corpus,  and 
Judge  George  W.  Anderson,  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  refused  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  full  bench  of  the  Slate  supreme  court 
heard  exceptions  to  Judge  Thayer  s  denial  of 
a  new  trial,  and  denied  the  exceptions.  Then 
Judge  Hall  refused  a  stay  of  exceutlon.  Judge 
James  M.  Morton.  Jr..  of  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  refused  a  habeas  corpus.  Judge 
Holmes  refused  a  stay  and  an  order  of  notice 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

Then  the  defendants'  counsel  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  First  Justice 
Brandels  refused  i  stay,  then  Justice  Stone, 
and  finally.  Chief  Justice  Taft  declined  to 
return  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  to 
take  any  action. 

Final  appeal  was  to  Judge  James  A.  Lowell 
of  the  United  States  district  court  and, 
again,  to  Judge  Anderson  on  August  22.  The 
next  day  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  we're  electro- 
cuted, while  800  police  armed  with  machine- 
guns,  gas  bombs,  and  high-pressure  hoses 
stood  guard  around  the  prison. 

The  controversy  has  continued,  however. 
In  book,  poem,  play,  magazine,  and  occa- 
sional newspaper  article.  Justice  Frankfurt- 
er remains  silent,  but  his  lead  Is  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  Including  Philip  Murray 
of  the  CIO.  Mrs.  Eleanor  R(X>sevelt,  Walter 
Reuther,  of  the  CIO  Auto  Workers.  Senator 
HEmBEKT  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York,  and  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  of  Harvard. 
They  sponsored  a  "manifesto"  In  1947  and 
are  attempting  to  have  a  memorial  bas-relief 
to  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  set  up  in  Boston  Com- 
mon. 

NEW    BOOK    TTPICAL 

T>plcal  of  the  literature  Is  "The  Legacy  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl."  previously  mentioned. 
In  595  pages,  packed  with  lefcal  references. 
Professor  Morgan  and  Mr.  Joughln  present 
what  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr  .  also  a  Har- 
vard professor,  calls  a  cogent  evaluation  of 
the  legal  and  sociological  aspects 

As  demonstrated  In  the  Interviews,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Sacco- Vanzettl  Jury  survlvora 
consider  the  rarity  of  the  bullets  found  on 
Sacco  and  In  Berardelll's  body  extremely  sig- 
nificant. Perhaps  this  was  the  most  damn- 
ing of  all  factors  Involved. 

The  cogent  evaluation  of  Professor  Morgan 
and  Mr  Joughln  does  not  even  mention  this 
extraordinary  evidence  In  its  lengthy  exam- 
ination of  the  data  presented  aga^ist  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl.  ' 

Justice  Frankfurter,  who  orated  loudest 
and  longest  against  the  verdict,  does  not  al- 
lude to  the  bullet  evidence  In  the  Case  ot 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl.  his  book  on  the  trial. 

By  such  omission  Is  strength  given  the 
allegation  that  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  were  not 
convicted  on  the  murder  evidence.  By  such 
omissions  Is  the  Jury's  fitness  placed  In  a 
false  light. 

A  later  era  recognized  the  grave  threat  to 
democratic  processes  that  the  fact  distorted, 
or  omitted,  can  be  It  Is  no  compliment  to 
American  Justice  and  fair  play  that  for  these 
many  years  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  Jury  has  been 
Uaxnned    In    bjoks    written    without    cvea 
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age  of  whether  its  members  were  alive 

or  <Snd  to  respond 

Time  continues,  of  course.  Its  InexOTable 
inzOTMl  on  the  small  band  of  coiirageous  clt- 
laHM  who  fulfilled  a  basic  respcnslblllty  of 
dttHntfilp — Jury  service. 

•nie  years  have  not  brought  any  member 
riches,  but  they  hare  brought  strengthened 
conviction  that  the  verdict  was  in  c-^riiplete 
accord  with  the  con.scler.ces  and  the  evi- 
dence—and that  it  was  Just. 

no    COMMCMT 

•n.  have  never  commented  publlcT  on  the 
Sacct)- Vanzettl  caee  and  have  no  intention 
of  doing  so  now."  said  Frederick  O  Katz- 
mann. of  Hyde  Park,  who  as  Norfolk  County 
Dtstrlct  Attorney  In  1921.  headed  the  prose- 
cution staff  in  the  celebrated  murder  trial. 
Mr  Katzmann  is  president  of  a  savings  bank 
and  still  practices  law 

-CXnLTT'"    SATS     EX. WIN     HATT\'E«.    COt.-RT 
STENOCaAPHLR    AT    TRIAL 

There  was  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  a  New 
Bediard  resident  who  heard  every  word  of 
tertimony  In  the  Sacco-Vanzetil  trial  that 
the  two  defendants  were  guilty  of  murder. 
Elwm  H.  Hauver.  of  427  Bedford  Street,  has 
had  nearly  a  half -century's  experience  m 
lUtenlng  Ui  murder  trials  and  recording  the 
proceedings.  He  was  one  nt  two  official  court 
stenographers  at  the  Dedham  tnai  in  June 

and  July  1921. 

■•You  can  t  put  It  too  strongly,  my  belle! 
m  the  Justice  of  the  verdict  and  guilt  of  tHe 
men  and  the  fairness  of  the  trial."  said  Mr. 
Hauver.  who  re  rued  this  year  as  official 
stenographer  for  the  Bristol  County  Superior 

Court.  _,      ^  .    , 

•Of  course.  I've  seen  a  let  of  murder  uials. 
and  other  trials  In  forty-odd  years  and  I 
think  I'm  In  a  position  to  be  a  pretty  good 
Judge  At  the  lime  of  the  Sacco-Venzettl 
trial  there  was  not  a  sm^le  person  I  ran 
acroaa  In  the  courtroom  who  thought  they 
were  innocent.  With  one  exception."  he 
added  smiling,  "a  newspaperman." 

Of  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  who  has  been 
meemtd  of  prejudice  by  Sacco-Vanzeiti 
tymeathlzera.  Mr.  Hauver  declared.  "There 
was  no  question  about  his  fahniess.  There 
was  no  question  about  his  courage,  either. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  man  or  the  devil." 

In  his  opinion  the  so-called  radicalism  of 
the  defendanu  played  no  part  in  InJuenclng 
the  verdict  of  guilty.  Most  of  the  senaa- 
tional  emphasis  on  this  came  after  the  trial. 
he  believes.  Encouragement  for  Uter  gen- 
erations to  think  the  pair  were  not  convicted 
on  the  evidence  has  come  from  books  like 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Feiix  Frankfurters, 
Mr   Hauver  said. 

Frankfurters  book  condemning  the  ver- 
dict The  Case  of  Sacco  and  VanzetU.  "dis- 
torted the  facu.  ■  the  New  Bedford  man  feeU. 
"We  the  other  stenographer  and  I.  beard 
every  word  said,  we  heard  every  consultation 
between  judge  and  courjiel  and  prosecution. 
There  was  not  a  single  word  relaUng  to  that 
trial  involving  the  court  we  did  net  hear. 
And  in  my  mind  there  was  no  question  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl  were  guilty  as  charged." 
Mr.  Hauvers  experience  with  murder  cases 
began  In  1903  when  he  was  attached  to  the 
Boston  Police  Department. 


Washington  this  week  focusses  atten- 
tion on  the  Manhattanville  Center,  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  described  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  potent  force  for 
combating  Juvenile  delinquency  and  en- 
couraeing  eood  citizenship  in  an  over- 
crowded section  of  Manhattan.  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  the  appended 
editorial  from  the  November  29  New 
York  Times  which  deals  with  the  out- 
standing work  of  this  center.    It  follows : 

MANHATTAWrLLE     CEICTEH 

A  potent  force  for  combating  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  "ncouraRlng  gocd  citizenship 
In  a  tragically  underpinieged  area  of  the 
city  Is  the  Manhattanville  Neighborhood 
Center,  at  514  West  One  Hundred  and 
TT*-enty-slxth  Street.  Here  45  000  persons 
are  living  in  badly  overcrowded  housing. 
Roughly  one-third  of  the  residents  of  the 
region  are  Negroes,  one-third  are  Puerto 
Ricans.  and  the  remaining  third  comprises 
22  nationalities.  Ail  of  these  human  bemzs 
pre  squeezed  into  an  area  of  about  50  city 
tj  locks 

Like  all  enterprises  of  Its  kind,  the  center 
requires  generous  contributions  from  its 
friends  to  enable  It  to  carry  on.  If  adequate 
funds  are  received,  the  center  hopes  to  de- 
velop a  leisure-time  program  fcr  aged  per- 
sons, to  cultivate  mere  constructive  and  more 
social  attitudes  among  juvenile  gangs,  to 
keep  younger  chUdren  from  beine  attracted 
by  gangs,  to  formulate  \n  efTecive  adult- 
educatlon  program,  and  to  carry  out  exten- 
sive physical  repairs  to  the  center  itself. 

Last  summer,  with  the  cocperaticn  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Teachers  College,  repre- 
se;natlves  of  the  center  visited  3.679  dwelling 
units  In  the  area  in  a  laudable  project  to 
redesign  and  redevelop  the  community.  The 
results  of  the  study  are  now  t>e:ng  tabulated. 
Donations  from  friends  will  make  more  con- 
structive surveys  of  this  kind  possible. 
Checks  should  be  sent  to  the  ManhattanvUle 
Center  Business  OfUce,  at  2852  Broadway, 
New  York  27. 


ManhattMville  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   WTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
Century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  being  held  here  ua 


government  was  ^110,500.000.  Schools  eot 
most  of  it.  with  national  governmert  build- 
ings, hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  provincial 
and  municipal  buildings,  irrlsation  pre  Jects 
and  waterworks  and  govcrnnaent  corpo**- 
tions  sharing  in  that  order. 

The  Philippine  Government  at  the  same 
time  has  spent  since  1945  an  estimated  rSO,- 
000.000  of  Its  money  on  rehabii;r.atlon  of 
public  properties.  Much  of  this  has  gone 
into  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
cost  of  which  was  shared  half  and  half  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Philippine  Gov- 
ernments. This  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
impre.sslon  that  all  public  restoraUon  work 
was  so  shared  Except  In  a  few  cases  where 
uork  on  necessary  projects  had  already  been 
started,  or  under  other  special  arrangements, 
the  cost  of  restoring  public  buildings  was 
wholly  paid  for  out  of  war  damage  fund* 
from  the  United  Slates. 

The  commission's  report  to  the  President 
l.s  fiictually  complete,  ably  presented  and  well 
edited,  with  illustrations,  but  It  modestly 
f.aiis  to  bring  forward  one  notable  fact  which 
should  not  go  unmentioned.  With  ail  the 
huFe  expenditure  of  money  mvolved.  no 
breath  of  scandal  has  touched  the  operation. 
There  must  have  been  minor  defections,  mis- 
takes and  faiiuree.  but  none  were  important 
enouch  to  come  to  public  notice  There  naa 
been  a  clean  f\;lflllment  ol   public  trust. 

The  American  con-missicners  and  staff 
peocle  are  eeluna  ready  to  leave  their  jobs 
and"  go  home  Most  of  them.  Including  Com- 
missioners Frank  Waring  and  John  O  Dcn- 
nell.  will  have  left  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  other  Americans  will 
be  sent  here  by  the.r  Government  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Bell 
mission's  report.  In  our  opinion  tiie  best 
cualifled  Americans  for  that  *ork  Wi.uld  be 
commissioners  Waring  and  O'Donnell. 
Co-old  they  be  induced  to  stay? 


A  Ckaa  Fal&r.ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MA-SSArHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Manila 
Bulletin  of  Saturday,  October  14.  1950: 

A    CLEA.V     F'-TJILLMENT 

The  5-year  task  of  the  W.ir  Damage  Com- 
mission Is  drawing  to  a  cl  jse.  The  commis- 
sioners have  completed  and  sent  to  President 
Truman  their  hnal  report  en  tne  pubhc 
proper. y  rehabilitation  phase  of  their  work. 
which  IS  the  most  visible  and  tangible  of  all 
the  thlnes  that  have  been  done  for  the  pe<'pie 
of  the  Philippines  under  the  BehabUitation 
Act  of  1S46. 

The  full  scope  of  restoration  is  impressive. 
It  often  escapes  the  notice  of  people  who 
live  here  beca'ose  the  process  has  been  neces- 
sarily gradual.  The  unpact  of  surprise  is 
apparent  m  the  faces  and  the  remarks  of 
people  who  leave  the  country  and  return  to 
note  the  progress  made  in  removmg  the 
horrible  scars  of  war. 

The  payment  of  war  damage  money  to 
Individuals  and  private  entities  used  up  most 
of  the  sums  allotted  to  the  PhUipplnes  for 
rehabilitation  The  sum  available  for  re- 
storing public  buildings  and  properties  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

CF   NE*    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27.  l')50 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

es--ential  elements  in  our  fight  aga:n.st 
ir.e  Communist  totalitarian  cnve  to  cap- 
ture the  free  world  is  economic  recon- 
struction and  development.  ThiB  Is  the 
be-^t  way  to  give  the  millions  of  Atia. 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  Europe  some- 
thing to  fi?ht  fcr. 

The  appended  editorial  on  the  Co- 
lombo plan  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth nations  is  based  upon  the.r  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  Par  East  and 
is  an  indication  of  the  ma-.aiitude  of  the 
effort  required  to  do  the  job  which  needs 
to  be  done.  It  is  sigmflcant  that  on  the 
basis  of  an  expendiuure  of  over  $5,000.- 
000.000  only  modest  improvements  are 
hoped  for  in  standards  of  living,  and  yet 
the  dec-^ive  victory  over  commimism  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  based  upon  the  effort 
to  raise  standards  of  Uving.  The  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  November  29. 
1950,  follows; 

Th«  Colombo  Piaw 

One  of  the  greatest  adventures  In  aid  far 
underdeveloped  areas  was  cfflciaiiy  laiinctoea 
vesterday  bv  the  seven  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.     It  is  the   'Colombo 
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pun  for  Cooperative  Bconom'c  Development 
tn  South  and  8ouihea«t  A«l«."  Here  ta  « 
practical,  hurd-headed.  realistic  appioach  to 
•  vital  problem  ln.an  area  of  the  globe  that 
contains  570.000.000  people  and.  among  other 
lhlnf,».  exp-rta  Just  about  a'.l  the  worida 
Jute  and  rub^jer  and  two- thirds  of  the  worlaa 
tin. 

It  la  bardiy  neceaaary  at  this  moment  to 
point  out  the  value  of  a  plan  that  can  lessen 
or  help  to  defeat  the  menace  of  commvnilsra 
in  aoulbet-st  Asia.  The  economic  front  Is  aa 
Important  In  iha  long  run  as  the  military 
and  poUttcal  fronts.  Hunger  Is  the  Com- 
munists best  ally,  and  hunfjer  U  the  norm.il 
state  in  southeast  Aiia  So  t»ie  plan  rl.-hfy 
alma  at  food  more  than  anything,  and  In 
that  connection  at  providing  the  technical 
advice  and  training  to  make  increases  m  og- 
rlculturat  production  An  Idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous urgency  of  the  problem  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  In  2a  years,  at 
the  proacnr  rate  of  j)opulatlon  increase,  there 
win  »>e  150000.000  more  mouths  to  feed  In 
the  area.  In  other  words.  Just  to  maintain 
the  present  miserably  low  standard  of  Uvi:n;. 
production  must  be  Increased  enough  to  Utd 
that  many  more  people. 

Each  region  In  the  plan  has  specified 
what  U  needs  and  what  It  can  do  to  help 
Itself  The  Commonwealth  countries  are 
pled'.;ed  to  provide  as  much  of  the  remainder 
as  they  can.  Whatever  happens,  that  much 
will  be  djne  in  the  next  8  years.  Beyond  that, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan  will  de- 
pend upon  American  aid.  In  principle,  the 
Colombo  plan  does  Just  what  we  belleva 
should  be  done — the  Improvement  of  under- 
developed areas  throu.jh  a  maximum  of  self- 
help  This  iS  a  sort  of  Commonwealth  point 
4  Our  own  point  4  program  Is  not  big 
enough.  The  FVench  and  Dutch  have  their 
own  problem^  In  southeast  Asia.  Either  we 
help  or  the  Colombo  plan  will  remain  re- 
stricted to  a  scope  too  small  to  bt  decisive. 
Since  It  conforms  to  our  policies  and  alms, 
the  presumption  is  that  Waahlngion  will  co- 
operate as  much  as  It  can. 


The  Ne^ro  h  Ben?  Misled  on  Integration 
ftnd  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Davis 
Lee.  Ne-;io  publisher  of  the  Newark 
•  N.  J. '  Telesram.  has  written  some  very 
Interesting  editorials  for  his  publication. 
I  am  of  tiie  opinion  that  leadership  such 
as  represented  by  this  writer  will  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  more  for  Negroes  than 
radical  proposals  offered  by  those  who 
would  use  race  prejudice  to  exploit  the 
Nejiro  race  for  their  own  benefit. 

Und-^r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  herewith  a  recent  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Lee.  which  represents  sound 
thinking  and  the  most  rea.sonable  atti- 
tude presented  by  any  leader  of  the 
Negro  race; 

The  more  I  travel.  listen,  and  observe,  the 
more  convinced  I  become  that  the  Negro  has 
been  grossly  misled  In  this  matter  of  Inte- 
gration and  civil  rights. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  things 
should  come  first,  and  that  our  economic 
w?ll-l>elng  la  of  greater  significance  than  the 
privilege  or  right  to  attend  a  white  school 


or  'o  ajinorlate  vk  'e  people  on  an  equal 

B  <ial  biuii  pro;  Supreme  Court  decl- 

alons  and  pressure  legislation. 

As  a  Negro  and  an  American.  T  naturally 
want  to  see  my  race  enjoy  every  right,  privi- 
lege, and  opportunity  enjoyed  by  any  other 
American,  but  I  am  opixjsed  to  any  type  of 
p.'.'ation  designed  to  df'prlve  the  other  fel- 
1  w  of  a  rigim  to  be  associated  with  his  own 
kind  exclusively.  If  he  so  de.^lres.  I  would. 
like  to  reserve  such  a  rlsrht  for  myielf  and 
definitely  would  not  wart  It  encroac^ied  uoon 
by  a  Suoreme  Court  edict  or  any  other  kind 
of  Interference. 

The  right  granted  to  ore  or  two  Negroes 
In  Virginia  or  aome  other  Southern  State  to 
eater  a  '^  '  '  Ue  school  Is  of  no  benefit 

to  the  n  ir  people  who  are  In  need 

of  the  baxe  necessities  of  life,  and  when  the 
fvjrtunatcly  situated  members  of  tlie  r.?ce 
conduct  such  cumpalgna  of  a^jltatlon  for 
selfish  gam  the  needy  masses  surer. 

While  the  South  does  not  provide  ample 
or  adequate  motlern  school  faciutlps  for  Ne- 
groes everywhere,  neither  does  It  provide 
c  mpletely  mcdern  facilities  for  white 
K-^io<:i!s.  becftiise  the  money  Is  not  avalla'ole 
for  such  a  vast  undertaking.  However,  rapid 
progress  haa  been  made  and  In  Montgomery. 
Ala.  and  several  other  communities  the 
Negro  schools  far  exceed  the  white  schools 
m  modernization  and  physical  appearance. 
Neither  do  the  majority  of  southern  Negroes 
nor  the  majority  of  the  whites  approve  of 
the  present  program  to  disrupt  a  custom 
which  has  served  both  races  well  down 
through  the  years  and  contributed  so  much 
to  the  N?gros  economic  security. 

Jufit  what  would  l>e  the  future  educational 
status  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  If  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  of  the  Southern  States  would 
enact  legislation  withdrawing  State  financial 
support  from  all  schools  of  higher  learning, 
starting  at  the  hlgh-scho^il  level?  Not  only 
Is  this  possible,  but  If  It  should  come  to  pass, 
the  Negro  would  be  unable  to  finance  his  own 
educational  program.  Negro  financed  edu- 
cational programs  have  been  a  failure  in  the 
past  and  nothing  miraculous  has  happened 
which  would  cause  a  normal  person  to  as- 
sume that  the  future  holds  any  better 
prospect. 

Years  ago  southern  Negro  educators  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  the  North  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  their  schools  and 
this  practice  continued  until  northern  phil- 
anthropists found  out  that  the  Negro  educa- 
tors were  the  beneficiaries  instead  of  the 
schools.  The  AME  Church,  the  Baptists,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  other  minor  denom- 
inations have  been  active  In  the  field  of 
Negro  education,  but  their  achievements 
have  t>een  nothing  to  write  home  about. 
K^t  only  that,  but  every  year  charges  have 
flown  thick  and  fast  anent  the  misappropria- 
tions of  school  funds.  The  operation  of 
Negro  schools  has  not  only  produced  some  of 
the  Nation's  Juiciest  scandals  but  Is  a  dam- 
aging reflection  of  the  Negro's  Integrity  and 
his  ability  to  operate  and  finance  an  edu- 
cational program. 

No  race  or  nationality  In  this  Nation  has 
excelled  or  equaled  the  Negro  In  educational 
attainment  and  achievement,  but  this  edu- 
cational opportunity  was  not  only  created  by 
white  dollars  but  has  been  financed  by  white 
people  throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  an  un- 
fortunate fact,  that  Negroes  contribute  very 
little  to  their  own  community  well-t>elng  and 
Improvement  and  this  (act  should  be  taken 
InU)  account  by  these  agitators  before  they 
Initiate  their  program  for  demands  In  the 
field  of  education. 

Instead  of  spending  thousands  of  doUara 
to  finance  unnecessary  court  fights  for  priv- 
ileges which  will  cost  the  race  millions  in  lost 
valuable  friendships  and  racial  good  will,  our 
leaders  should  go  into  the  Negro  ghettoes 
aiKl  force  the  local  grocer  to  carry  prime 
meats  and  sell  to  our  people  grade  A  products 
which  wUl  make  us  healthy. 


I  live  in  Newark.  N  J  .  one  of  the  aup- 
P';sedly  liberal  cU'.fs.  and  It  la  Impcaslble 
to  find  prime  beef  or  gnide  A  cuts  of  any 
kind  of  meat  In  the  Nej;ro  E«ction^  of  the 
City.     This  situation  la  t.ue  thror  'he 

Urlted  States.     Ororera  in  N^gn  .  .1- 

tles  carry  the  moat  Inferior  br  r 

Go  Into  any  Negro  commi  i.i'v.  .  a:.d  the 
meat-market  windows  are  Cll?d  wi^h  cheap. 
Inferior  smoked  and  salt  meats.  Sorre  of  it 
was  put  throu-h  acme  curing  process  after 
it  had  gone  bad. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  t^-e  death  rate  la  ao 
high  among  Negroes.  When  ore  cociikltn 
the  food  altuatlon  plus  Inade*- uat«  boosing. 
It  la  a  wonder  that  the  cieath  rale  U  nut 
higher. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  leaders  ahould 
direct  their  efforts  toward  correcting  thece 
abuses  which  are  unc'crmning  our  very  ex- 
Istenje.  And  thf^se  abuses  are  not  practlred 
a'2;alnst  us  by  white  people  alone;  cur  own 
peoDle  are  Just  as  bud. 

Negro  restaurants  buy  the  cheapest  food 
and  charge  the  hit;hest  price.  Lait  week,  en 
a  tour  of  five  States.  I  was  not  able  to  get 
a  decent  cup  of  coffee.  Some  cf  the  coffee 
sold  to  me  looked  like  mud  and  tasted  worse. 

It  Is  very  apparent  to  me  that  tl:e  Negro 
leaders  of  this  Nation  have  a  distorted  sense 
cf  real  values.  They  appear  to  be  more  In- 
terested In  breaking  down  racial  barriers  and 
conducting  expensive  campaigns  of  agitation 
In  spreading  hate  than  In  directing  their 
efforts,  energies,  and  money  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Intangible  essentials  of  life. 

I  was  in  Atlanta  last  week  and  was  greatly 
Impressed  by  the  large  number  of  outstand- 
ing and  progressive  Negro  businesses.  At- 
lanta Is  strictly  a  segregated  city.  I  waa  in 
several  New  England  cities  this  week  where 
there  Is  not  supposed  to  be  any  segregation, 
and  I  found  not  one  creditable  Negro  bual- 
ness. 

The  only  owned  and  operated  Negro  radio 
station  Is  not  In  New  York,  but  In  Atlanta. 
Segregation  has  not  only  given  the  Negro  In 
the  South  an  opportunity  to  carve  out  hla 
Lidustrlal  and  economic  destiny,  but  It  has 
forod  him  to  the  fore  as  the  most  substan- 
tial and  economically  secure  Negro  In  the 
world. 

The  Ner^ro  !n  New  York.  Newark,  and  other 
supposedly  liberal  centers  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  to  eat  v.tere  he  pleases  or  go  to  any 
theater  or  public  place  of  amu.sement.  but  a 
Negro  can't  get  a  license  In  Newark  to  operate 
a  liquor  package  store,  and  there  are  any 
number  of  fields  that  he  can't  enter  business 
Ir  other  eastern  and  northern  cities.  But 
this  Is  not  true  In  the  South,  a  Negro  can 
enter  any  kind  rf  business  he  wishes  and 
southern  whites  will  even  lend  the  money. 
Some  of  the  largest  contractors  In  the  S:!Uth 
are  Negroes. 

Northern  Negro  dollars  spent  to  force 
southern  white  universities  to  admit  Negroes 
will  certainly  not  contribute  anything  toward 
continued  good  race  relations  In  the  South. 
and  race  relations  were  definitely  on  the  Im- 
prove until  all  of  these  school  suits  started. 

I  find  more  race  prejudice  in  the  East  than 
I  have  found  In  Georgia  or  Mississippi.  Two 
weeks  ago  10  tourist  camps  refus»'d  to  rent 
me  a  cabin  Just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enact  a  clvU-rlghta  law. 

If  the  NA.^CP  U  really  Interested  In  cor- 
recting a  real  evil  In  the  school  situation  then 
it  should  direct  Its  efforts  toward  the  schools 
In  Harrlsburg.  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  Is  a  little  closer  than  the  nearest 
aoutiKrn  school  target. 

The  American  race  situation  has  not  only 
taken  on  added  alarming  proportions  but  has 
developed  Into  a  serious  problem  which 
could  explode  and  create  a  national  crista. 
Instead  of  trying  to  find  peace  In  Korea  and 
in  other  foreign  lands  our  leaders,  both  white 
and  c.-lored.  should  try  to  find  a  panacea  for 
these  racial  ills  and  ealabU&h  peace  at  home 
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before  advocating  It  abroad.  We  are  not  In 
s  position  to  tea-h  the  other  fellow  how  to 
Mtabi-ah  unity  In  his  bailiwick  when  we 
dati*t  have  It  in  our  own. 


!$  »r.d  III  V.'ork 


BJL'ILNSTCN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARl  D.  FtRK-NS 

C;    JtTN-Ttr^KT 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESaWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Dccemi^er  5,  1950 

Mr  P^^IKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  Wa-hinctcn  correspondents  has 
launched  a  worthy  effort  to  add  to  public 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Confess  and 
Its  Members,  and  under  unanirTiO'as  con- 
sent I  include  ia  the  Appendix  cf  tlie 
CcifCRKSsiONAL  RicoRD  the  folloving  let- 
ter received  from  Hal  J.  Miller,  editor. 
Your  Congress  mafazlne: 

Committer  roa  CoKcsrss. 
T7ashir.gtcn.  D.  C  .  December  2.  1950. 
DEAa  CoNCa«ssMA?»  PraKUis:  There  has 
teen  a  unanimous  expression  of  approval 
of  the  proposal  cf  otir  Com:3ilttee  for  Con- 
gress to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  Congress 
f^nd  its  work  through  a  national  educational 
program. 

We  have  received  many  suggestions  for 
study  subjects  and  article*  for  Your  Conaress 
magazine,  and  In  order  to  keep  adl  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  fully  Informed  on 
this  activity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
editorial  content  of  the  publication  should 
be  described  m  the  Congrkssional  Beccrd. 

In  fact.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  conduct  all 
business  of  the  Committee  for  Congress  in  a 
virtual  "goldfish  bowl  "  While  it  is  felt  that 
such  an  educational  program  wUl  accom- 
plish most  if  it  operates  as  an  unfettered 
citizen  project,  free  to  carry  on  Its  work. 
unhampered  by  ofBclal  restrictions,  it  Is  rec- 
ognized that  the  Members  themselves  must 
have  a  voice  In  what  Is  said  about  Congress. 
Our  founding  committee  of  veteran  news- 
paper observers  of  otir  legislative  system  lias 
been  assured  that  leading  representative 
Citizens  will  be  pleased  to  serve  on  the  per- 
manent Committee  for  Congress  and  assist 
it  in.  various  ways. 

The  Committee  for  Congress  la  being  in- 
corporated as  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Distinguished  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  have  indicated  their  approval  of 
efloru  to  strengthen  our  democracy  ihrotigh 
the  proposed  study  plan  are  being  asked  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  committee.  Close  llsOson 
will  be  maintained  with  all  cfflcUl  congres- 
sional sources  so  that  accurate  reports  on 
the  work  of  Congress  can  be  printed. 

The  magazme  will  publish  pictxires  of  all 
Members,  committees,  and  Hill  officials. 
Articles  wUl  be  checked  carefully  for  authen- 
ticity and  a  strictly  nonpartisan  policy  will 
be  maintained  in  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional or  Informational  material,  either  in 
Your  Congress  magazine  or  In  publications 
of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  factual,  down-to-earth  ar- 
ticles explaining  how  Congress  and  iu  com- 
mittees function,  how  bills  are  introduced. 
how  legislation  is  worked  cut  in  conference. 
and  so  on.  there  will  be  numerous  features 
in  the  magazine  of  general  reader  interest. 

.\n  Important  feature  will  be  a  questicn- 
and-answer  column  in  which  the  queries  of 
students  and  readers  can  be  answered  au- 
thoritatively. Members  of  the  Hvuse  and 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  write  article?  Vet- 
eran Members  or  former  Members  wUl  com- 
pare Ccugrejis  today  with  lu  work  in  times 


gone  by.  There  will  be  persor.ality  sketches 
of  our  great  congressional  personalities,  the 
Borahs,  the  Canr.o:;s,  the  LaFollettes,  t^ie 
Websters,  the  Carts,  the  Norrlsses.  and 
others.  Duties  of  varlotJS  Hill  officials  will 
be  explained. 

There  will  be  a  summary  of  l'»«r'i'^'a'ion 
before  Congress,  of  legislation  enacted,  and 
of  legtalaticn  slated  for  consideration. 

An  tmpcrtant  featta»  will  be  the  Congress 
Study  Council  and  Its  plans  for  utllizatlca 
of  study  material  in  schols,  college*,  unions. 
employee  groups,  service  clubii,  woiaan's 
clubs,  and  olher  assemblages. 

It  has  alfo  been  propcseJ  that  we  have  a 
department  for  young  readers.  wlMch  might 
be  used  to  carry  pictures  of  children  and 
young  friends  of  Members  cf  the  Senate  and 
H:u-.e  with  brief  articles  about  them  cr 
wrl'ten  by  them. 

In  addition  to  educational  vises  cf  the  pub- 
lication, the  committee  far  Congress  will  en- 
deavor to  correct  a  bad  public  relations  situ- 
ation resulting  from  the  fact  that  when  some 
citizens  visit  the  Capitol  they  find  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  Sen.'.te  or  House  floor. 

This  leaves  the  impression  that  Members 
do  not  take  time  to  attend  the  sessions,  when 
actually  they  n>ay  be  busy  in  committee, 
meeting  constituents  or  handling  correspond- 
ence In  their  own  offices. 

By  having  Your  Congress  magazine  avail- 
able to  all  visiters  to  the  Capitol,  either 
through  the  guide  service,  cr  at  the  news- 
paper stands,  it  will  be  jxssslble  to  explain 
hew  Congress  does  its  business,  and  that  it 
Is  not  always  necessary  for  all  Members  to 
be  on  the  floor  at  one  time. 

The  committee's  principal  channel  of  edu- 
cation will  be  Your  Congress  magaz;re.  but 
we  will  u::e  radio,  television,  mcticn  pictures, 
speakers,  special  events,  and  other  media. 
Members  of  Cor.gress  or  their  designated  rep- 
resentatives can  serve  as  study  discussion 
leaders  if  time  and  the  occasions  warrant. 

The  educational  project  will  be  financed 
by  public  subscription  and  the  sale  of  pub- 
lished materials.  The  great  educational 
foundations  and  noted  philanthropists  have 
been  a-sked  to  consider  sponsoring  the  entire 
program  on  a  long-range  basis,  as  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  prime  importance  to 
widen  a  knowledge  cf  cur  Congress  and 
Government  if  we  are  to  sustain  this  free, 
democratic,  representative,  republican  sys- 
tem. A  program  that  is  dediccted  entirely 
to  the  defense  and  support  and  improve- 
ment of  our  congressional  system  Is  certainly 
deserving  of  some  practical  assistance  from 
the  Congress  Itself  and  Its  Members. 

The  following  letter  represents  the  views 
of  a  private  citizen  about  the  value  cf  this 
project. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Hal.  J  MiLuni, 
Editor.  Your  Congres!'  Magazine,  Ex- 
ecutive   D'.TfCtor.    CoTTiTnittee    for 
Qnngrrexs.     Svonsor     of     Ccngrcsa 
Study  Councils.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.GWINN 

cr  mw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 

Mr,  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dan- 
ger to  America  is  the  greatest  m  our  his- 
tory. MacArthur  fought  the  possibility 
of  drifting  mto  a  war  In  Korea,  to  be 
fought  b/  us.  He  urged,  even  begged 
support   ior   Chiang   and   the   Nation- 


alist fcrce.s.  the  only  friends  we  have  in 
China.  Their  mantxjwcr  was  V3ry  great ; 
ours,  small  Thev  held  olT  Japan  7  years. 
Con^re.'^sman  Jtroo  in  th^-  House  unzed 
thi?  over  and  over  a^ain.  He  pointrd  out 
Lhat  goin?  to  war  tn  Korea,  after  losing 
Xr.e  rr-\:r.l-\nd  of  Ch-~a  to  communism, 
was  liic."  trying  to  salvaee  the  little  fin- 
ger aft.-r  abandoning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  Militarily,  fie  terrsn  of  Korea 
was  tlie  worst  that  could  be  selected 

So  a  major  milit.Ty  c'  <:-i-'pr  to  our 
own  utterly  inad?cuatt^  '  >  -  starfs  us 
in  the  face.  All  f  ^  ti-  rrcrrtary  of 
State  Dean  Aclie.^-i  i..^^  sT.r.p'd  and 
sabotE'-ed  the  503  COO  weii-tramed  Chi- 
nese soldiers  on  Formosa  from  attack- 
i~L^  the  Ci^mmunist.?  w«>  fight.  An  esti- 
mated million  cn-^rrillas  are  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  They  ask  not  for 
gifts  to  their  economy:  no  gifts  cf  our 
men  for  thea-  battle.  Instead.  Acheson 
and  ctir  President  deny  them  even  the 
right  to  buy  munition-  from  us.  Our 
warships  stop  them  from  landing  en  the 
mainland  to  help  f..?ht  the  verv  Commu- 
nists that  shoot  our  pitiful  little  forcta 
in  the  back. 

In  spite  of  this  incredible  slap  in  the 
face.  Wellington  Kco  only  a  few  days  ago 
renewed  Chinas  offer  of  40.000  troops. 
They  are  eqiupped  and  ready.  Their 
own  ships  are  also  ready  to  traiisport 
them  to  the  fight. 

The  numbers  and  equipment  of  the 
Commnni.'sts  in  North  Korea  were  con- 
cealed from  us  by  our  State  E>epartment. 
Just  so  it  has  misrepresented  the  num- 
bers and  equipment  of  th  •  Chinese  Com- 
munists on  the  Korean  border.  So  sure 
was  it  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  not  attack,  it  reported  that  our 
boys  would  be  home  for  Christmas.  The 
war  would  soon  be  over.  Now  its  minions 
falsely  charge  MacArthur  with  making 
such  reports.  They  want  to  make  him 
ridiculous  and  destroy  him  just  as  they 
did  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  just  as  they  do 
Syngman  Rhee.  The  reason  and  the  al- 
ternative is  Russia  and  communism, 
agrarian  reform,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth 

If  Chiang's  forces  could  only  be  al- 
lowed to  attack  the  flank  of  the  Cora- 
munists.  That  might  well  occupy  half 
the  Communist  forces  now  in  Korea  and 
save  u%  from  the  disaster  threatening  us. 
They  are  the  only  relief  in  sight  for  our 
dying,  freezing,  and  fleeing  men.  Ache- 
son  s  refusal  to  accept  their  offer  and 
ship  munitions  to  them  a  few  years  ago 
makes  the  charge  of  conspiracy  within 
our  own  Government  to  dehver  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  to  the  Communists,  the  only 
reasonable  explanation.  If  we  have  no 
friends  willing  to  fight  in  China  then  the 
whole  Korean  adventure  made  no  sense 
from  the  start. 

Our  delegates  at  the  UN  are  instructed 
to  meet  with  Chinese  Communists  on  the 
Communists"  terms.  Their  charge  is 
"Americans  are  aggressors"  in  Asia.  How 
can  our  delegates  do  it?  Especially  Re- 
publican delegates?  They  should  resign 
before  such  humiliation.  They  have  evea 
given  up  the  veto  right  to  stop  negotia- 
tions, headed  by  the  British,  looking 
toward  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  s  right  to  be  called  respectable 
and  fit  to  sit  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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These  are  real  Communists:  as  rough 
and  toutih  liquidators  of  their  opposition 
as  the  Russian  Communists  themselves. 

Oh.  where,  oh.  where  are  the  Latti- 
now.  who  deceived  us  into  treating 
a;  'agrarian  reformers'  not  like 
other  Communists? 

MacArthur  made  crystal  clear  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  meetinK  in 
Chicago  in  August  the  disaster  that 
threatens  the  UniU?d  States  at  this  hour. 
His  statement  was  squelched  and  the 
Information  in  It  concealed  from  us  by 
our  President.  Nevertheless  the  sub- 
stance of  part  of  it  is  as  follows: 

1  The  a^Jandonm^nt  of  Formosa  would 
create  a  baae  for  enemy  action  at  the  very 
center  of  our  defensilve  perimeter. 

a  Our  enemy  would  be  I'M  miles  closer 
to  our  present  defensive  areas  of  Okinawa 
and  the  Philippines  than  any  other  point  m 
continental  Asia. 

3  In  Formoaa  there  Is  at  present  concen- 
trated operational  air  and  naval  bases 
potentially  greater  than  any  concentration 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland  between  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  Singapore. 

4.  Formosa  U  like  an  unsinkable  aircraft 
carrier  and  submailne  tender,  capable  of 
offensive  strategy  endangering  Okinawa  and 
the  Philippines.  The  Japanese  made  such 
use  of  Formosa. 

5.  The  abandonment  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists, including  Formosa,  makes  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  untenable. 

0  It  means  the  moving  of  any  futurs 
battle  area  5.000  miles  eastward  to  the  coast 
of  the  American  continent — our  own  home 
shores. 

7  That  will  completely  expose  our  friends 
In  the  Philippines,  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Indonesia.  Japan,  and  other  areas,  such  as 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians  and  Hawaii.  To  use 
the  ianguasie  of  MacArthur.  it  exppees  them 
"to  the  lustful  thrusts  of  those  who  stand  for 
slavery  agal&at  liberty,  lor  atheism  aguinst 
Ood  " 

Were  we  to  win  World  War  II  and  then 
be  betrayed  to  lose  5  years  later  world 
war  III  even  now  raKini??  Why  did  we 
enter  this  war  without  the  deliberation 
and  consent  of  Congress?  Has  Pearl 
Harbor  been  reenacted  even  more 
subtly?    It  is  terrifying. 

Think  of  it,  now  three  Republicans — - 
Austin.  Lodge,  and  Dulles — are  bem'^: 
shoved  out  m  front  of  the  stage  at  the 
UN  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Russia. 
the  abandonment  to  it  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Our  attention  is  being  diverted 
from  this  central  crimii\al  tragedy  by  the 
byplay  of  the  war  ending  in  Korea. 
Surely  these  great  Americans  will  seize 
at  this  la.st  moment  available  to  them, 
the  opportunity  to  rever5;e  the  plot  and 
make  triumphant  the  will  of  the  forces 
of  liberty  to  stand  against  communism. 

There  is  but  one  posslbUity  I'^ft  of 
avoiding;  the  spread  of  the  third  world 
war.  The  friendly  forces  still  left  in 
China,  according  to  our  best  authorities, 
could  with  the  material  we  could  furnish 
them  destroy  their  own  Communist 
forces.  If  they  are  allowed  to  try,  world 
war  ITT  r?' ■■  -♦  not  develop  further. 
Russ.a  m.  :  be  able  to  fight  a  world 

war  on  two  fronts.  She  must  divide  and 
conqu-.T.  as  Hitlt^r  advisrd.  She  must 
win  As  a.  now  that  the  war  has  started 
there,  before  she  can  attacls  Europe  and 
the  rest  cf  the  world. 

The  free  Chinese,  fighting  the  Chines© 
Ccnixnunists.  furnisli  us  the  only  rea- 


sonable and  honorable  relief  In  sight. 
Lot  them  join  the  UN  forces  with  the 
Americans  and  the  handful  of  British. 
That  would  be  an  honest  "police  action." 
It  would  unite  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
make  us  all  allies  in  a  common  cause 
auam.st  the  spread  of  slavery  around  the 
world. 


The   Future  of  Coffee  in  the  American 
Economic  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
fir 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

of    i.c u;s:  >.  .\  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Dfcfmber  6  (legislatn'e  day 
of  MoJiday.  November  27 K  1950 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address  I 
delivered  on  December  5.  1950.  at  Boca 
Raton.  Fla..  before  the  National  Coffee 
Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  on  this  occasion,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  your  organization.  As  I  look  around 
me  at  the  beautiful  B::!Ca  Raton  Club,  with 
the  majestic  Atlantic  Ocean  Just  a  few  yards 
away.  It  gives  me  a  glow  of  pride  In  being  an 
American.  We  are  not  hrre  to  express  or 
confirm  our  patriotism,  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking  at  the  outset  that  we  might  all 
g'ance  about  us  and  thank  God  that  we 
are  living  In  an  era  and  under  a  government 
that  jiermlts  us  to  gather  here  and  express 
our  opinions  on  whatever  subjects  we  might 
choose,  without  fear  of  reprisals. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  may  be  of  some 
value  to  you  in  assembling  your  portion  of 
the  great  Jigsaw  puzzle  that  Is  our  agricul- 
tural and  national  economy.  The  subject  of 
coff«?e  is  one  hlgli  In  my  Interest.  As  most 
of  you  know,  I  was  born  and  reared  In  the 
State  of  LoiUslana.  which  Is  the  foc.il  point 
for  trade  with  the  co.Tce- producing  countries 
to  the  south  of  us.  The  city  of  New  Orleans 
Is  and  has  been  One  of  our  Nations  most  Im- 
portant ports.  It  Is  recognized  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  Americas  to  the  south  of  It,  and 
to  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio  Klvers  to  the  north  of  it. 
New  Orleans  rank.s  second  oa  the  list  of  our 
N.aton'8  seaports  in  the  number  of  baes  cf 
CM.Te?  handled  annually  Last  year.  711.- 
OCXJ.OOO  pounds  of  coCee  or  about  one-fourth 
of  our  total  coffee  Imports  passed  throi;r:h 
that  city's  port  taclllties.  Accordingly.  I  feel 
that  try  State  and  I  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
your  business.  If  you  prosper  and  the  coffee 
bu^tn'>8s  goes  well,  Louisiana  wtli  t>«netit 
h'  '■  ?  with  most  of  you.  and  I  might  add  In  a 
1  •  soutliern  Louisiana  looks  to 

t  ..       ,    .,^ss  for  yet  another  re;i6C'n. 

t-  )utn  Louisiana  Is  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Sugar  Bowl"  of  the  Nation,  and  I  might  say 
that  our  people  would  like  to  see  at  least  one 
spoonful  of  Louisiana  sugar  in  each  one  of 
your  multitudinous  cups  of  coffee. 

I  shall  more  or  less  arbitrarily  divide  my 
remurks  this  morning  into  three  parts,  but 
f  rst.  U't  me  l)eg  that  you  do  not  tjeat  me 
like  a  certain  Democratic  Senator  who  died 
»tnd  descended  into  the  lower  regions.  On 
his  arrival,  after  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  old  devil  himself,  he  assumed  control 

ot  al!  of  the  Infernal  regions.  Several  of 
the  ol  ler  Inmr.tes  bciH<tn  to  re'^ent  this  d.c- 
tation  from  »  uevcomcr.    He  started  Issuing 


orders:  •'Stoke  those  fires;  sharpen  those 
pitchforks:  torture  thoee  souls  a  little 
longer  ■■  Finally,  a  committee  of  the  older 
residents  called  upon  htm  and  demanded  to 
know  by  what  authority  he  had  assumed 
control  over  the  whole  of  Hades.  "You  act 
as  though  you  own  this  place."  snarled  the 
committee  chairman.  "T  do."  answered  the 
Senator.  "And  where  did  you  get  if"  de- 
manded a  voice  from  the  rear.  "Well."  re- 
torted the  Senator,  "didn't  the  voters  give 
me  hell  In  the  1950  election?" 

As  I  started  to  mention.  I  would  like  to 
talk  this  morning  about  three  things.  First, 
I  shall  tell  you  a  little  alwut  the  so-called 
Gillette  ccfTee  report  and  its  effect  on  coffee 
economies  here  and  abroad.  Second.  I  shall 
touch  upon  the  role  of  the  coffee  industry 
In  Intcr-American  relations,  and  third.  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  future  of  coffee 
In  the  American  economic  picture. 

I  presume  that  all  of  you  are  already  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee's 
preliminary  report  on  coffee,  which  was  re- 
leased as  a  subcommittee  print  late  last 
spring.  It  has  caused  considerable  furor 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  par- 
ticularly In  Brazil  and  Colombia.  One  might 
say  It  was  a  brisk  bit  of  tempest  in  the 
ccffee  pot.  "nils  report  was  put  out  by  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  after 
hearings.  I  might  add  that  although  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture.  Committee,  I 
was  not  on  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  barkijrrrund  on 
the  coffee  report.  The  United  States  Senate 
adopted  In  April  1949  a  resolution  which  pro- 
vided that  In  view  of  the  ascending  pwlces 
of  agricultural  commodities  within  our  coun- 
try, an  investigation  should  l>e  made  to  de- 
termine who.  If  anyone,  was  reaping  unrea- 
sonable and  exorbitant  profits.  A  subcom- 
mittee known  as  the  Gillette  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  agrlculttire  group  undertook 
to  hold  hearings  on.  and  account  for.  price 
spread?  of  various  agricultural  ccramoditles — 
the  difference  or  spread,  that  Is.  tietween  the 
price  paid  to  the  farmer  and  the  coat  to  the 
American  consumer  in  his  market  or  gro- 
cery store  Food  pr'.c»s  were  going  up.  Who 
was  getting  the  t>eneflt'»  Coffee  was  one  of 
the  commodities  Investigated  and  hearings 
were  held  a  year  ns^o.  In  order  to  d?termlne 
who  was  getting  the  lion's  share  of  the  large 
discrepancy  In  price  between  producer  and 
consumer.  The  result  of  these  hearings  was. 
of  course,  the  widely  publicized  subcommit- 
tee print,  the  original  coffee  report.  I  had 
no  prior  knowledge  of  what  had  l>een  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings,  or  what  would  l>e 
printed  in  the  report,  and  I  assure  you  that 
the  document  came  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  me  as  it  must  have  tojili  of  you.  I  read 
It  csuTfully  after  the  furor  arose  in  the  ccffee 
industry.  In  our  own  State  Deparrment.  and 
at  the  Washington  embassies  of  coff^e-grow- 
Ing  countries. 

T^e  chairman  of  the  Senate  Afrlcuiture 
Cor  ted  me  to  head  anotiier 

suhi  h  was  to  review  and.  In 

our  discretion,  to  revise  the  report.  In  short, 
I  was  an  innocent,  projected  Into  the  center 
of  the  controversy,  in  the  role  of  noderator. 
I  am  not  here  to  either  damn  or  d?fer.d  the 
coffee  report,  nor  even  to  explain  it.  and 
certainly  net  to  apo'o^ire  for  It.  In  my  own 
mind.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  needs  any  aixjlogy 
because  I  know  what  It  Is.  It  is  not  an 
expression  of  foreign  policy  promulgated  by 
•  policy-making  agency  of  our  Government. 
It  is  on!y  a  report  to  a  Senate  committee,  of 
In  the  last  analjrsls.  an  oplnlou  of  a  very 
small  group  of  Investigators  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  w:*s  not.  and  should  never 
have  been  construed  as-AU  offlcial  slap  at  our 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  seuth. 

It  is  Indeed  most  regrettable  that  the  cof- 
fee report  received  the  publicity  and  not>- 
riety  thai  It  did.  Unfortunately,  the  time  of 
ltd  publication  coincided  with  some  elections 
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being  held  In  South  America.  It  tiecame 
therefore  a  fmlitlcal  sprlngt>oard  for  anil- 
Amerlcan  interests,  who  sought  to  represent 
It  as  an  ofUcial  statement  of  our  Government. 
It  was  because  of  this  that  the  coffee  report 
aastimed  international  proportions  all  out 
of  reason  to  what  it  was,  and  is — the  result 
of  bearings  held  by  a  reporting  subgroup  of 
a  congressional  committee.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  original  repcMt  should 
have  been  suppressed  and  kept  completely 
from  the  public.  I  feel  that  such  star  cham- 
ber pcoctdtogs  are  mimical  to  our  American 
concept  of  freedom  of  speech.  A  further 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  original  report 
killed  in  committee.  This.  too.  I  opposed,  as 
I  believe  that  once  the  die  was  cast  and  the 
report  released,  we  should  carry  through  and 
la  full  committee  either  affirm  or  deny  the 
reports  validity.  And  that  U  exactly  what 
we  have  done. 

The  result  of  my  subcommittees  revision 
I   am   sure   you   are   ail   also   familiar   with. 

1  assure  you.  It  was  no  easy  Job  to  reconcile 
the  different  and  frequently  conflicting  in- 
terests and  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments I  hope  tliat  the  revision  aided  some- 
what la  calming  the  troubled  waters  of  in- 
ter-.fmerican  relations. 

Meanwhile,  some  relaxation  and  clarifica- 
tion of  the  coffee  situation  has  come  with 
time.  The  events  la  Korea  occupy  much  of 
our  attention.  The  over-all  cost  of  living 
and  of  food  has  continued  ,o  climb  but 
coffee  is  no  longer  a  pacemaker  in  the  up- 
ward procession.  Coffee  Is  off  the  fire,  so  to 
speak. 

And  we  have  more  light  on  the  new  crop 
that  we  ail  worried  so  much  about.  In 
earlier  months  we  were  faced  with  claims 
and  counterclaims  on  the  size  of  the  crop. 
particularly  the  main  crop  In  Brazil.  The 
exrjerts.  If  any  there  t>e.  disagreed.  Some 
said  there  was  plenty;  others  pointed  to 
drought  in  Brazil,  floods  in  Guatemala  and  to 
unsettled  conditions  in  Colombia.  Our  De- 
partment of  Commerce  saw  no  Immediate 
shortage.  But  we  know  now  that  the  1950 
crop  was  a  short  one.  that  the  rt«lng  prices  of 
futures  did  In  some  degree  correctly  fore- 
cast the  emerging  situation.  In  early  Sep- 
tember 1950  our  United  States  Department 
of  Agrlcultxire  estimated  preliminarily  that 
the  ffve  Latin  American  countries  which  sup- 
ply most  of  our  imports  would  have  about 
10  percent  less  coffee  lor  export  during  I950- 
51  than  in  the  previous  year. 

A  more  recent  and  more  comprehensive 
report  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  ( Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.  No- 
vember 20.  1950)  indicates  that  world  coffee 
production  in   1950-51  Is  forecast  at  about 

2  percent  below  the  1949-50  output.  The 
total  crop  Is  estimated  at  36  786  000  bacrs  cf 
133  pounds  each  as  compared  with  37.486.0C0 
bags  in  the  previous  year.  38.926,000  bags  in 
194S-49  and  a  prewar  average  of  41.600.000 
bags. 

Th-ire  Is.  as  there  should  be,  considerable 
coffee  usage  In  the  producing  countries. 
The  forecast  for  exportable  production  in 
1950-51  Is  28,445.000  bs«s  as  compared  with 
29.0S5000  in  1949-50.  S0.485.C00  'n  1948-49 
and  a  much  larger  prewar  average  of  35.C17.- 
COO  bags. 

The  crop  In  Brazil  of  17800.000  bags  la 
significantly  lower  than  the  1».250.0C0  bags 
cf  last  year  and  much  lower  than  the  25,- 
353.000  bags  average  prewar.  The  Colorr- 
bten  crop  of  5.740.000  bags  Is  only  sUeh.ly 
teas  than  last  year  and  substantially  more 
tlMn  the  4. 452 .000  ba-is  average  of  1935-39. 
Oimtemala  actually  came  out  with  50.000 
bags  more  than  In  the  previous  year. 

The  Asian  crop  is  up  by  about  200.000  bags 
as  compared  with  last  year  but  nevertheless 
produced  little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
prewar. 

You  very  probably  have  heard  something 
cf  Increasing  production  in  Africa.     You  are 
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likely  to  hear  still  more  of  it  in  years  ahead. 
The  facts  seem  to  substantiate  the  r^m  jrs. 
The  1950-51  African  crop  is  forecast  at  4.- 
671.000  bags,  substantially  more  than  the 
4.176.000  of  194^50  and  a  large  Increase  over 
the  2.602  000  bags  average  of  prewar. 

"Fiere  is  also  the  matter  of  decline  In  con- 
sumption. Apparently  there  has  been  some 
decline,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  higher  prices. 
In  producing  countries.  Some  think  that 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  America 
may  have  declined  something  like  5  percent 
since  mid-l&4a.  I  can  only  report  that  the 
statistics  which  I  have  here  of  United  States 
Imports  of  coffee  by  months  for  ail  of  1949 
and  through  A'jgust  1950  are  not  entirely 
conclusive,  because  imports  expanded  sharp- 
ly after  trouble  broke  out  in  Korea.  Never- 
theless, through  June  1930.  impcH-ts  were  sub- 
stantially below  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year. 

United   States   imports  of  coifee,   by   month, 
1949-JO 
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It  also  seems  probable  that  western  Eu- 
rope may  have  l)een  using  less  coffee  during 
early  1950  than  a  year  previous.  Data  at 
hand  show  that  ECA  authorized  between 
April  3.  1948  through  June  30.  1950,  a  total 
of  $16.600000  for  coffee  procurement  but 
only  »300.000  of  that  total  was  authorized 
April  1  to  June  30.  1950. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  supply  Is 
somewhat  tight  and  consumer  resistance  sub- 
stantial. Expansion  In  consumption  of  some 
competing  drinlcs  apjjears  to  be  in  the  cards. 
This.  I  might  add.  seems  to  Indicate  the 
need  for  more  effective  cooperation  between 
the  coffee  producer  and  the  coffee  consumer. 
Few  of  you  know  better  tlian  I  the  need 
for  maintaining  coop>eration  within  the  na- 
tions of  South  and  Central  America.  They 
need  us.  and  we  need  them.  If  we  are  to 
mauitain  any  degree  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, we  must  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  our  neizhbcrs  to  the  South.  For  too 
lorg.  the  "Grir.eoes,"  with  their  dollar  diplo- 
macy, exploited  Latin  American  markets. 
I  feel  certain  that  a  tremendous  underlying 
factor  In  our  present  relations  with  our 
southern  neighbors  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  keenly  aware  cf  the  pseudo-colonial 
status  Into  which  they  were  pushed  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Memories  are  long,  but  world  events  move 
on   and  require  new  solutions. 

It  is  Just  lately  ttiat  the  tide  has  started 
to  turn  and  that  relative  prosperity  has  ap- 
peared before  the  eyes  of  our  South  and 
Central  American  friends.  During  World 
War  II,  mainly  as  a  result  of  an  export  boom 
and  the  nonavailability  of  Imports,  the  Latin 
American  countries  accumulated  large  re- 
serves cf  gold  and  foreign  exchange.  A  large 
part  of  this,  shortly  after  the  close  cf  the 
war.  went  into  the  replenishment  of  con- 
sumer goods  inventories  and  the  expansion 
of  plant  facilities.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  alcne.  Latin  American  republics  ex- 
ported nearly  three  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  goods  and  services.  Conversely,  their 
Importations  amounted  to  over  $3.000.000,- 
OCO — a  large  portion  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
cur  tctal  exports  have  gone  to  Latin  America 


this  year.  A. so  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1950.  a  record -breaking  39  percent  ct  our 
country's  general  merchandise  unpons  came 
from  South  and  Central  America. 

To  me.  even  more  skgntfteant  Is  the  con- 
fidence that  Amencaa  borisessnen  have 
placed  in  the  govemaaBtiOf  L  ■  :i  .America. 
In  1946  the  United  Statss  priv.-.e  .:  estment 
capital  in  South  Anaerlca  totaled  »59.t«0.000. 
Last  year  ttus  bad  Increased  over  eightfold; 
American  busineans  bad  invested  $431,000.- 
000  worth  With  our  soutbem  neighbor;  It  is 
my  private  opinion  that  perhaps  the  largest 
single  reason  for  this  tremendous  ezpansioa 
of  Amei^can  confidence  and  investments  in 
Latin  America  is  that  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  may  represent  the  one  under- 
developed area  stifficiently  removed  from  the 
threat  of  aggression,  to  attract  sizable 
amounts  of  United  States  private  capital.  I 
say  "sufficiently  removed  from  the  threat  ot 
aggression",  but  let  me  pause  a  moment. 
In  these  unhappy  times  of  meastirmg  every 
step  we  take  and  judgmg  our  every  move 
on  the  basis  of  the  ever-present  threat  of 
communism,  we  cannot  bimd  ourseUes  to 
the  fact  that  South  America  offers  a  tempt- 
ing field  for  the  operation  of  the  Cdouru- 
nist  Party.  It  would  be  folly  for  \is.  ostrich- 
like.  to  stick  our  heads  into  the  sand  and 
blithely  assume  that  the  Communists  have 
no  interest  in  the  vast  resources  of  the  south- 
ern Americas,  or  that  they  are  not  interested 
In  fishing  In  uoubled  waters  wherever  there 
may  be  poverty  and  unrest. 

Noi  only  economically  but  also  mlUtarlly 
we  should,  we  must,  have  *.he  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  Latin  America,   and  what   to 
ne  Is  mere  important,  the  Latin  Americar-s 
must  know  that  they  can  counL  on  txie  coop- 
eration of  the  Unite.-*.  States.    Nor  must  any- 
one   forget    that    inter-American    re.atioi.s 
must  be  based  upon  mutuality.     The  bene- 
fits flow  both  ways,  as  they  should,  to  us  and 
to  Latm  America.     It  Is  only  on  a  baau  of 
mutuality  that  we  can  buUd  a  solid  economic 
and  military  bulwark  against  eonxmunism. 
We  aU  reccgnize  that  the  United  States  has 
certain  common  interests  with  Central  and 
South  America.     If  a  stronger  bond  can  be 
forged   among    the   nations   of   tie   Western 
Hemisphere,  they  will  prosper  and  their  de- 
fense   against    oppression    will    be   strength- 
ened.   But  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  m 
order  to  draw  of  Its  b€ne5ts.  all  must  con- 
tribute to  its  preservation  and  development. 
As  members  of  the  coffee-importing  busi- 
ness you  are  all  fanUliar  with  the  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations 
with   Latin    America.     You    kno'jr    that    the 
stress  and   strain  of  Intra  hemispheric   diffl- 
culties  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  availabUity 
and  price  of  the  product  you  handle  but  also 
It.  a  degree  of  over-all  cooperation  that  ycu 
may  expect  from  our  neighl>cring  republics. 
The  picture,   however.  Is  broader  even  than 
that.    The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
Sutes  upon  other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  daUy  more  apparent  to  you  as 
representatives  of  what  is  probably  the  oldest 
large-scale     Importing     enterprise     I4     tne 
Americas.    You  will  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant In  Inter-American  affairs.     You   are 
tacit  emissaries  to  the  countries  of  the  south. 
The  relations  between  the  United  Slates 
those  countries  will  depend  In  a  large 
ure  upon  your  btisiness  and  social  acumen. 
Wc  must  face  facts — from  day  to  day  our 
contacts  in  South  America  and  In   Central 
America    must    be    strengthened;    good    will 
must  be  faltered,  and  "we  must  embark  up>on 
an  era  of  unparalleled  good  feeline  and  fel- 
lowship with  our  neighbors  and  friends  In 
Latin  Amerxa. 

I  say  we  must,  and  the  need  becomes  more 
obvious  as  the  world  situation  shows  less  and 
less  sign  of  improvement.  The  United  States 
consumes  roughly  65  percent  of  the  coffee 
produced  in  Central  and  South  America, 
while  the  coffee-producing  countries  u.-e  de- 
pendent on  tis  for  a  substantial  portion  oX 
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%}  tlT  economy  Today  w  ut  »w«kfnlng  to 
th«  fact  that  tJia  eaOav-pfotfoetBg  and  oUiac 
£autb  Amcrlean  eoimtrlM  pontM  raw  mat*- 
rtaU  eoinpiet«ly  IndlapenAabla  to  the  devel- 
raiwaBt  and  dafenaa  o(  thia  hemlsphera.  I 
only  OMBtten  tin.  copper.  anUnaony. 
HI.  aatf  BftBf  otlMTB.  It  u  not.  of 
,  ^  pinpiM  hart  todsy  to  dlaetiaa  th« 
arataglc  aap  1 1  of  cur  aoooamy.  altboticb 
t>^at  aabjaet  would.  I  am  oartatn.  arouaa  your 
f  urlhar  iBtMWt  a*  «o  «*•  •**»*V»"2r^*]; 
lor  the  frtM>dlT  rrtittaniiUp.  ttat  AouM 
c  yitlnue  to  erut  among  all  of  th«  paoptea  of 
tha  We«t«rn  HemUpnere 

Let  me  ptrt  it  this  way.  It  1»  not  onW  eco- 
BOMlnUty  adTlaabte  that  we  cultivate  tb« 
goe^  wn  or  the  South  and  Ontral  Ar^erl- 
can  BcpaMlea:  tt  haa  bacoma  a  military  ne- 
j^itrtty  If  w  an  to  continue  any  form  of 
rilUiAry  prodxtcttoo.  Therefore,  I  say  to 
yiju  that  your  buslncaa  relation*  with  the 
caffaa-produeli«  countries  and  others  l:i 
LAtlB  Amartca  la  a  Tttal  ous.  Our  country 
aikl  tba  Latm-Amerlcaft  repMbltca  are  com- 
Incto  r«allae  the  urgent  ne-d  we  have  fcr 
o-M  another.  You  are  all  ambaaaadora 
without  ■OttfOBo  I  trv»8t  you  will  main- 
tain tha  Mgli  atandard  of  frtendshlp  for  our 
aouthem  neighbora  that  we  all  now  realize 
U  neceeaary  to  our  Joint  well-being 

To  return  now  to  our  apeclflc  concern 
l^fr* — coffee  and  the  coffee  buslne«s8  The 
author*  of  the  original  coffee  report  have 
Ijobo  wMdy  denounced  for  criticising  the 
matliod  at  certain  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countrle*  employed  to  control  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  eoffe.  while  we 
ouraelvea  have  a  comprehei.alve  Kovem- 
nMBt  prop«m  of  a«rloultur»l  controU.  The 
aaawcr.  bowarer.  U  obTioua:  our  Secretary 
of  At»*c*>***"*  *■  directed  bv  atatute.  to  sell 
ott  aHea -aupported  crops  «nen  tlie  market 
for  thMB  haa  reached  parity  figures  We 
bava  atorcd  tba  atorables  Alihou^rh  wa 
have  gathered  and  stored  iremendoua  sur- 
pluae*  of  many  commodities,  these  will  au- 
tomatically be  released  on  the  market  when 
tba  price  reaches  or  exceeds  parity  In  that 
way.  our  G<3vernment  protacu  the  farmers 
from  rulnntm  price*,  and  alao  [/rotects  con- 
sumers agHlnst  runaway  prlcna  m  abort -crop 

years 

I  would  ba  tha  last  person  to  attempt  to 
tell  our  southern  neighbors  how  to  run  ihelr 
rarm  economy  I  thtnk.  however,  they 
might  well  profit  by  the  experience — by  tha 
bitter  fxperlence  some  p*<'ple  say.  of  our 
own  0.<veri.m«"nt  I  mn  utterly  convinced 
that  the  <  n.v  wny  «a  a<riculiural  economy 
can  avoid  the  1>  om  »:.U  bust  cycle  Is  by 
aound  planning  I  do  n>>l  cATe  whether  this 
planning  is  done  by  the  larmers.  or  their 
cooperative*,  or  the  Oovernment.  so  long  aa 
It  u  carried  out  In  a  democratic  man:ier. 
and  so  loni<  aa  the  tarmer  1»  permitted  a 
>olce  In  lU  execuiion  and  a  fair  return  for 
What  he  prxlures.  We  all  remember  the 
tusaatrou*  low  price*  ol  the  1U30  s  You  will 
all  recall.  t<x).  the  7-cent  c«iflee  of  l»*'i.  and 
the  stone*  of  Brazilian  locomotives  burning 
cofec  iiuitcdd  of  coal-  even  of  surplus  cctlee 
being  dum^x-d  »t  sea  In  all  nome  78  lkjO.OOO 
ba^  of  surplus  BrtinUlan  coffee  are  reported 
to  have  been  dentroyed  between  11*31  atul 
1M4  Tree  plantirg  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced 1  doii  t  thinlt  any  of  un  want  to  go 
back  U)  those  days,  but  1  feel  that  we  would 
all  welcome  a  gre.aer  decree  of  »tabUiiall<m 
In  the  coffee  industry  With  th»"  dtpleiion 
cif  reserve  coffee  mocks  ov«>r  tfie  la*'  leveral 
yearn,  you  do  not  now  have  a  ru»hi<n  that 
thoae  large  reserves  Insured  Dry  weather 
or  froat  can  dea«'laLe  the  C'  flee  crop,  with  a 
frtr  more  dire<t.  ref?«><tl«-a  u<iw  t>n  world 
jjTices  InsLAbUiiy  U  not  a  g<>od  »»>  to  hold 
valued  markets 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  a\>.id  the 
hH(h   prices  of   shun   yeara  and   the  glut  of 


over-TTtyluctlcn  aeasoni.  We  In  America 
have,  of  courae,  no  control  over  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  wor',d  coff^^e.  We 
can  oi'.ly  ■peowlate — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly  and  vnObtrtislvely  recommend  from 

the  basts  of  our  own  farm  experience  with 
other  cropa  The  rest  Is  up  to  the  coffee- 
g;-owlng  countries  themselves.  I  wlU  say 
only,  that  If  coffee  continues  In  short  sup- 
ply, with  Btleudant  high  prices.  Ite  produc- 
t;  )n  In  other  araas.  In  Africa.  In  Asia,  and 
{  ?r.  apa  In  the  ladiee  will  be  simulatPd  con- 
s.dembly  and  maanwhile.  the  market  for  It 
may  decline  algnlflcantly  in  spite  of  popula- 
tion Increases. 

When  the  Eighty-second  Congress  convenes 
rext  month.  I  hope  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.     I  know 
>ou  are  all  Interested  to  learn  what.  If  any. 
recommendations  the  committee  may  make 
to  the  S-'t.ate  rcj:  rding  the  coffee  tndu.stry. 
At  this  point,  I  know  only  one  which  wUl 
effect    your    buslne&s.      Senator    Thomas    of 
OUaho'ma.   who,   incidantally,  wa*   dcfeaUd 
and  win  not  be  back  in  January,  and  Senator 
Otlmitx.  who  w.U  be  back,  have  Introduced 
b.Us  In  the  Senate  which  will  permit  the  In- 
clusion of  coffee  In  the  definition  of  the  word 
•(ommodity"  aa  used  In  the  Commodity  Ex- 
r.^iange  Act.    According  to  S  nator  Gii  inTX'a 
b  11,  coffee  will  be  subject  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  but  there  will  be  no  further 
substantial  amendment  of  the  act.    On  the 
other   hand.   Senator   Thomas'  bill    will   not 
only  add  coffee  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  ■•commodity"  definition  sub  ect 
to  supervision,  but  will  also  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  by  r€'gulH- 
t'.oii    a    mlr.lmum    margin    to    be    required 
and  maintained  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chaae  or  sale  of  commodity  futures.    If  thia 
bill  01  Senator  Thomas  should  be  passed,  your 
coffee  transactions  on  the  various  exchanges 
will  be  regulated  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  opposed  to  Senator  Thomas'  bill  and 
will  vote  against  It.  as  I  believe  that  Amer- 
ican market  transactions  have  not  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  Imposition 
of  these  margin  controls.  Unless  this  bill  Is 
voted  on  before  January — and  I  mlpht  say 
that  the  poaslblllty  of  its  being  brought  up 
Is  most  remote — It  will  have  to  be  reintro- 
duced by  another  Senator  In  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  You  have  my  assurance 
that  unlesa  a  material  change  occurs  In 
marketing  practices.  I  shall  refuse  to  support 
any  legislation  that  will  permit  bureaucratic 
control  of  your  coffee  market.  My  advice  Is 
that  you  yourselves  make  every  effort  to  re- 
move the  causes  that  give  rise  to  agitation  for 
controls. 

Incidentally.  I  should  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  significant  development  which 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  ill- 
framed  coffee  report.  You  will  perhaps  recall 
that  there  was  severe  criticism  of  the  restric- 
tive type  of  contract  employed  In  the  coffee 
futures  market.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ol 
August  23.  1950.  reported  the  following: 

••Following  the  Initial  Gillette  report  on 
coffee,  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change in  June  took  under  consideration  the 
recommendation  for  a  universal  type  of  cof- 
fee futures  contract. 

"A  contract  along  those  lines  known  as 
contract  V  was  adopted  by  the  exchange 
menibe.-ship  on  Augu*t  15  and  In  which  trad- 
ing will  start  September  5. 

"On  the  same  duie.  trading  In  a  new  modi- 
fied form  of  S  coti tract  covering  will  begin. 
Eventually  It  will  replace  S  conlrHc  t  cover- 
ing higher  grade  coffees  after  cuifctandlag 
old  contract*  have  been  liquidated.  Tha 
exchange  D  contract,  covering  lower  quality 
coflte.s,  already  U  In  procesA  of  liquidation. " 
I  am  happy  to  cungratulale  any  of  you 
who  may  hav«  had  any  pan  in  seiung  your 


own  house  In  order  Su'-h  self-policing  and 
nsponsivencss  to  criticism  Is  very  Important 
In  the  democratic  process,  especially  In  a 
bnslness  which  is  peculiarly  subject  to  public 
iM.Ainder^tandlng  and  which  would  like  to 
cscaoe  further  bureaucratic  control. 

I  know  of  no  other  plans  afoot  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  rerulale  your  buslneas.  Most  of 
you  know  that  I  an  opposed  to  Government 
cjntrols  per  se  and  that  I  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment governs  best  thst  governs  least. 
S  nee  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  193 J.  I 
hive  served  14  years  on  the  Ccmmlttee  on 
A?n-lculture.  It  la  to  me  the  nearest  and 
d'-arest  part  of  my  work  as  a  United  States 
Senator.  It  will  always  be.  I  pronUae  you. 
as  members  of  a  business  devoted  to  the 
handling  of  an  aTiculture  commodity,  that 
your  InteresU  are  my  interests,  and  that  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unttirn-xl  to  help  Amer- 
ica malnum  its  place  as  the  greatest  agri- 
culture NP.tion  In  the  world. 

I  leave  you  reluctantly,  because  I  have  so 
enjoyed  my  brief  vUit  here.  I  feel  that  your 
buslneas  and  your  work  Is  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance In  the  Industry  and  commerce  of 
cur  country.  It  U  more  than  that.  Your 
enterprise  and  your  relations  with  our 
friends  and  neighbors  In  the  other  Amencaa 
constitute  the  cement  with  which  we  wUl 
build  a  united  wall  against  Inroads  by  foea 
which  would  destroy  our  democratic  way  of 
Hie. 


Sound  Reclamation  Development- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBX/SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  December  6  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr  President,  among 
a  number  of  splendid  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  Spokane.  Wash.,  recently,  be- 
fore the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, there  was  one  by  the  distinsuishcd 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Cor- 
don 1  which  should  be  made  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  It  is  a  most 
interesting'  and  valuable  statement  cov- 
erinR  sound  reclamation  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  the  Record. 
ac  follows: 

Sound  Rict-Amatioh  Dtvtlopmtwt 
(By  Gut  Cordon) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  say  to  you.  who 
are  gathered  here  today,  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  ways  and  me-.ns  whereby 
the  productive  values  of  the  West  may  be 
realized  to  the  fullest  degree.  The  end  we 
seek,  while  geographically  sectional,  is  na- 
tional in  benefit 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  Is  a 
living  exponent  of  tlie  pioneering  spirit 
which  led  the  stalwarts  of  old  away  from 
security  and  easy  living  westward  to  new 
fields  of  adventure  and  trial.  Great  of  heart, 
self-reliant,  and  contemptuous  of  danger, 
they  sought  naught  but  the  opportunity  to 
carve  for  themselves  a  future  in  the  un- 
known. Ciwperation  in  those  fiir  days  wns 
a    neceeatty.    It    had    tiie    added    value    of 
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bu'lding  friendships.  It  was  a  voluntary 
aharlng  of  danger,  of  labor,  of  accomplish- 
ment. This  association  has  followed  those 
footsteps. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  men  of 
vision  saw  In  the  mind's  eye  a  blossoming 
In  the  desert,  a  frultfulness  and  plenty  where 
then  was  only  sace  brush,  the  whirling  sand 
devl'.s,  and  the  distant  mirage. 

Small  in  original  compass  but  daring  in 
concept,  the  reclamation  jarogram  was  one 
of  cooperative  effort.  The  basic  mutual 
effort  was  between  the  Government,  as  the 
leaning  and  constructing  agency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  settler,  the  water  user  on  the 
other. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  who  pio- 
neered the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  early  reclamation  projects  and  those  who 
came  »ith  the  services  necessary  to  a  civi- 
lized community  should  themselves  band 
together  to  study  and  to  solve  the  problems 
Incident  to  this  great  new  adventure  in 
airicvilture.  And  so  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  was  born.  I  am  not  com- 
plimenting you.  but  stating  only  a  simple 
and  well-known  truth,  when  I  say  that 
without  your  help  the  West  would  not  be 
what  11  is  today. 

The  problems  which  faced  you  In  your 
Infancy  look  simple  to  us  today.  They  were 
far  from  simple  then.  The  problems  which 
fare  you  today  were  unthought  of  then.  I 
undertake  to  say  that  tomorrow's  problems 
are  equally  veiled  In  tomorrow's  mist,  so  fcr 
as  we  can  project  cur  thinking  today. 

We  have,  however,  problems  enough  as  of 
no*  to  keep  us  reasonably  well  occupied. 

To  some  of  those  problems  I  shall  address 
mvseif  at  this  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  how- 
ever slight.  In  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  a  sound  policy  to  meet  the  present 
prcssln-:  problems  of  reclamation  In  the 
West  I  shall  be  most  gratified,  and.  I  hasten 
to  add.  eq'aally  surprised. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  clear  un- 
derstandlncf  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  Is  an 
indispensable  condition  precedent  to  a  logi- 
cal search  for  a  solution. 

Our  problem  arises  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  there  is  little,  if  any.  remaining 
arid,  potentially  irrigable  land  left  in  the 
West,  which  can  be  reclaimed  at  a  cost 
within  the  ability  of  the  land  user  to  repay. 
As  I  understand  the  history  of  reclama- 
tion, the  original  concept  embraced  the 
basic  proposition  that  no  land  was  subject 
to  reclamation  which  could  not  be  reason- 
ably expected  itself  to  produce  sufficiently 
to  repay  the  principal  cost  of  its  subjuga- 
tion to  tUlage  It  is  weU  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  provided,  even  in  the 
earliest  legislation,  that  some  nonreimbursa- 
ble aaalstance — which  I  shall  term  subsidy. 
becauae  that  Is  what  it  is — should  be  given 
by  the  Government  if  the  program  was  to 
have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Initially,  this 
nonrecompen&able  assistance  was  the  rental 
value  of  the  Federal  funds  advanced— for- 
giveness of  the  Interest  component.  If  you 
please. 

It  well  may  be  that  the  happy  condition  of 
the  Federal  "Treasury  In  those  days  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decision. 

It  is  equally  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
the  fact  that  the  original  Reclamation  Act 
provided  for  a  reclamation  fund  to  be  cre- 
ated solely  from  receipts  arising  from  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  public  lands  m  the  affected 
States,  had  a  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

Whatever  the  possibilities  or  probabUitles. 
the  original  act  did  not  contemplate  the 
payment  of  rental  or  Interest  on  the  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  reclamation  fund  for 
reclamation  purposes  That  Is  precedent, 
and  vitally  imporunt  to  us  today  In  the 
reclamation  States. 


Let  us  keep  in  mind,  that  the  reclamation 
fund  was  designed  as  a  revolving  fund,  that 
all  receipts  from  reclamation  projects  of 
whatever  nature,  were  part  of  this  special 
fund  and  were  subject  to  appropriation  only 
for  reclamation   purposes. 

The  provisions  for  these  accretions  to  the 
reclamation  fund  are  emphasized  In  im- 
portance by  section  5  of  the  Townsites  and 
Power  Development  Act  (act,  April  16.  1906. 
ch.  1631,  34  Stat.  116),  providing  for  the 
paj-ment  Into  the  fund  of  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  power  generated  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  irrigation  of  lands  under  the 
Reclamation  Act.  This  section  has  Increased 
in  Importance  as  projects  have  Increased  in 
size  and  multiplicity  of  uses. 

I  commend  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sectior  5  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  this  a.ssociatlon  In  its  further  study 
of  the  present  problems  of  reclamation. 

Now  let  us  get  into  the  meat  of  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

A  condition  precedent  to  any  reclamation 
program  in  the  field  of  agriculture  must  be 
a  need  for  the  additional  agricultural  pro- 
duction. If  the  need  be  Immediate,  In  the 
near  or  In  the  distant  future,  »he  program 
should  be  geared  to  the  time  factor. 

This  statement  may  seem  abstract  to  some. 
even  silly  to  others.  It  represents  stark 
reality  to  me. 

In  the  coming  years  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  vith  obj3C'.ions  to  reclamation  devel- 
opment predlc.ited  squarely  upon  the  claim 
that  we  do  not  need  additional  agricultural 
production,  that  even  now  we  produce  too 
much.  Recent  heavy  surpluses  in  a  few 
crops,  notably  the  potato  crop  of  the  last 
couple  of  years,  have  focused  attention  upon 
this  particular  phase  of  our  problem. 

Much  of  the  criticism  I  hear,  and  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard,  is  ill-advised 
and  based  upon  fragmentary  information 
rather  than  that  full  view  essential  to  sound 
Judement.  Nevertheless,  the  criticisms  do 
obtain. 

The  critics  are  becoming  m.ore  articulate 
as  a  result  of  the  very  fact  of  the  increasingly 
higk  costs  of  reclamation  development — the 
e^-fr-widenlng  breech  between  the  costs  of 
reclaiming  an  acre  of  arid  land  and  the 
amount  that  the  user  of  that  acre  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  reclamation  necessary  to  give 
that  acre  its  value. 

I  urge  that  this  association  give  more  than 
parsing  attention  to  this  phase  of  our 
problem. 

Having  demonstrated  need  for  additional 
agrlculturU  production,  we  face  another 
precedent  problem  that  must  have  consid- 
eration and  legislative  determination.  That 
problem  may  be  stated  as  a  question:  What 
is  the  maximum  amount  which,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  direct  and  indirect  beneflts  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  we  are  justified  in  invest- 
ing to  reclaim  an  acre  of  arid  land?  Irre- 
spective of  whether  the  cost  of  the  reclama- 
tion is  or  is  not  reimbursable.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  this  is  a  question  of  sound  economy,  a 
straight  problem  of  value  received  for  in- 
vestment made. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  view. 
Various  agencies  of  the  Government  in- 
terested in  our  natural  resources,  partlcu- 
larlv  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  have  given 
much  thought  to  this  phase  of  our  problem. 
I  am  sure  this  association  has  done  likewise. 
It  definitely  is  a  field  for  legislative  inquiry. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  legislative  yard- 
stick should  be  evolved  to  guide  the  admrn- 
istrative  agencies  in  this  most  important 
determination. 

Of  this  I  am  sure — and  the  recent  debates 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  with 
respect  to  the  Columbia  Basin  account 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  public-works 
biU.  make  it  abundanUy  clear— thit  tiiere 


has  oeen  an  awakening  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  United  Siates  to  the  import.ince  cf 
this  phase  of  our  problem.  In  my  considered 
Judgment.  If  the  West  is  to  have  the  support 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
United  States,  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past,  it  is  necessary  that  we  face  this  ques- 
tion op>enly  and  cooperatively,  and  detfirmlae 
It  legislatively 

At  first  blush,  one  might  be  pardoned  for 
holding  the  view  that  the  maximum  amount 
which  can  logically  be  invested  in  such  recla- 
mation is  measured  by  the  maximum  amount 
that  the  user  of  the  land  can  afford  to  pay — 
the  original  concept,  as  I  have  earlier  .stated. 
A  little  further  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter wUl.  however,  indicate  the  fallacy  of  that 
view.  A  simple  method  of  demonstrating 
this  fallacy  is  to  compare  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  grower  for  his  agricul- 
tural produce  with  the  price  there! or  paid 
by  the  ultimate  consumer.  All  of  the  inter- 
vening service  charges  relate  back  to.  and 
are  wholly  dependent  upon,  the  irrigated 
acre  which  produced  the  crop.  Without  go- 
ing further  into  this  aspect  of  the  problem, 
I  only  8U.ggest  that  here,  at  least.  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  our  yardstick. 

Once  we  have  determined  the  maximum 
sum  which  the  Nation  can  afford  to  invest 
In  reclaiming  an  acre  of  arid  land,  then  and 
only  then,  arises  the  question  of  whether 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  cost  shall. 
and  can,  be  met  by  the  user  of  the  watered 
land,  and  the  resulting  question  of  who  shall 
pay  the  difference  between  that  total  cost 
and  the  land  user  s  payment. 

There  Is  the  $64  question.  Who  shall  re- 
pay the  difference  between  total  cost  and  the 
amount  repaid  by  the  land  user  or.  as  is 
usually  said,  the  full  amount  within  the 
ability  of  the  water  user  to  repay. 

X  have  posed  the  question.  I  give  you  my 
answer  to  it. 

In  my  opinion,  rep>ayment  should  not  be 
made.  Excess  over  land  user  repajment 
should  be  a  nonreimbursable  expenditure. 

That  difference  is  repres*>nted,  m  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  in  the  added  values  accruing 
throuzh  the  myriad  of  services  which  are 
created  by.  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon, 
the  production  from  the  irrigated  land  In 
question.  The  identity  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  those  services  cannot  be  determined;  the 
value  of  those  services,  however,  can.  The 
values  built  upon  the  crop  produced  from 
that  irrigated  acre  are  as  fluid  as  is  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  The  sum  total 
of  benefits.  d.rect  and  Indirect,  accrue  to 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  Therefore,  in 
logic  and  in  equity,  that  difference  in  coat 
should  be  paid  by  the  Nation 

There  is  a  wealth  of  precedence  for  tha 
position  I  ta^e      Let  me  cite  a  few. 

The  rivers,  canals,  and  harbors  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  improved  and  are  maintained 
from  the  Federal  Treasurv  There  is  no  re- 
imbursement: the  users  of  the  waterways  pay 
nothing  for  the  transporuticn  arteries  Into 
which  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured.  That  is,  of  course,  plain  subsidy. 
It  Is  justified  on  the  ground  that  cheaper 
transportation  by  water  Is  a  national  asset. 
Parenthetically.  I  remark  that  production 
from,  and  lands  is,  a:  least,  equally  a  national 
asset  I  believe  I  can  make  a  case  In  favor 
of  its  being  a  greater  national  asset. 

A  second,  and  even  more  illumlnattng  pre- 
cedent, is  found  in  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
which  :s  In  efXect  reclamation  with  reverse 
English.  Hunc<reds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  t>een  spent  by  the  Federal  Cxovernment 
to  protect  people,  farm  lands,  homes,  and 
Industries  from  the  ravage;-  of  f^ocKl  waters. 
No  portion  of  the  funds  so  paid  is  reimburs- 
able, or  ever  has  t)een.  This  is  ba^ed  on  the 
proposition  tha'  sale'y  from  f.oud  damage 
makes  for  a  sreaicr  uaiiouai  prosperity. 


AlVtt 
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UwJw"  the  '.»w,  »  aood-«a«twll  pnfict  U 
HjgtlflaMt  wtien  Um  total  ftinount  of  tfamag* 
A  vtttiln  tSx*  me  of  ti»«  project,  ca- 
st S  percent.  I  beUere.  U  equal  to. 
or  tn  !■[!■  or.  tto*  cspital  expendtture  and 
opwatioa  ooala,  ca^ta!taed  it  »  like  rate  of 
interest.  Bwe.  again  tlie  ouUer  1*  cubeldT. 
I  could  «!▼•  other  ln«tance« 

In  my  oplxUon.  tbm  differeuc*  between  the 
total  coet  of  our  rtclamatloo  project  of  to- 
day ftM  the  total  amount  within  the  ability 
ot  tte  vatar  imot  to  repay  U  Ilkevlw  robrtdy. 
Why  anyone  would  crliic*  from  the  word  aa 
applied  to  reetamaUoci.  or  dttiy  the  fact, 
which  U  indUpwtable.  I  am  onaUe  to  under- 
stand. If  ever  a  caee  has  been  made,  or  can 
^  g^ile,  to  Justify  noorelmbunable  Federal 
_itur«.  It  ha*  t>e«n  made,  and  c«u  be 
,  for  the  pro«raxn  of  reclalminc  the  arid 
luuM  of  the  We&t.  ThU  u  adding  to  the 
national  wealth,  cuntributln*  to  production, 
n^^*"t  for  e^rlculuiral  strength  and  mde- 
liMMlinfn  It  u  In  the  AsMrtcan  tradition 
of  UMttetdual  InltUUTC.  It  promotae  Individ- 
ual Indepandeocc 

In  my  cwuktared  opinion,  we  should,  and 
K  we  can  have  unanimity  of  effort  In  the 
States,  we  can  write  nonrelm- 
of  exceae  of  capital  costs  o\-er 
ability  o£  water  users  to  repay  Into  the  rec- 
lamatton  law 

X  am  w«U  aware  that  there  are  many  able 
stvAeota  ol  i«clamatian.  well  reraed  Ln  the 
-^^.^K^^Hi^  at  FMsral  Isclalatlon.  who  doubt 
tiMM.  aa  a  practteal  ftofsmixioa,  such  a  pro- 
Ttalon  can  be  enartad 

I  am  Dili  unfttierahly  committed  to  my 
Ttew.  I  have  t««n  wrooc  before.  I  may  be 
now.  Here  and  elsewhere  In  ooafarencss  I 
praaaat  and  assert  my  position  If  a 
solutton  can  Iw  found  I  shall  )oln  In 
tha  elorl  lor  tu  adoption. 

I  do  not  include  amooc  the  altemaUves, 
hommvm  the  eo-caUed  Urteraat  oompooeut 
provlakoos  of  the  recent  Ollabonay  cr  lla«- 
nuson— depenOin*  upon  who  ta  speaking— 
ai^tMsdoMct  to  the  public  works  bUl  In 
rmetUUt  aoTliirtert  wsilrn  of  ihe  Conci 

I  am  tumltarahle  oppoaad  to  those  provl 
slotts  as  tbay  are  spellad  out  in  that  amend- 
okent. 

Upon  careful  and  cloas  analysis  I  nnd  tb«m 
fanUsUc  bayood  baUef .  Their  vice  ta  aoa  tn 
what  tbay  dlsetaat  but  In  what  they  ooooaaL 
xnere  to  slaspty  not  tb«  tuu«  available  to 
tu  jcr  that  analyals.  which  alo«ie  can  pene- 
the  IccaUstic  Jarffon  and  re^eaJ  the 
tophtotry.  I  attetnpted  to  aualyza 
Ln  the  dPbat«  on  the  amend- 
__  tn  tiaa  flsoate.  I  »peni  over  4  ho»«rs  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  then  did  not  fully  cover 
the  subject.  Much  of  the  pertinent  support- 
Um  proof  was  inssrted  in  the  form  at  tahlss. 
RMS  Of  the  lack  of  time  thsss  tables 
Doa  orally  examined  in  detail,  nor  their 

hw  nrpiirattirn  ideauf^ed  and  explaitied. 

Par  those  who  dssire  to  pursue  the  subject. 
I  r  axest  that  the  debates  are  available  in 
Rsooao.  copies  of  which 
tB  moat.  If  not  all.  of  our  public 
lllif^rt^a.  chambers  of  tommsrre.  etc. 
SpMiacaUy.  tha  debates  bagaa  on  page  4070 
4Tf  the  CuiimiSBifiii  Raooaa  of  AprU  10  with 
a  4taeMalcMi  bf  flatuitar  Wsnowa.  of  Uvah. 
of  tlM.  provMooa  of  a  bUl  which  he  had 
drafted  and  which  ha  oflcred.  enutied  the 
•  Iniersuiie  Water  and  Power  Project  Act  of 
I960."  The  ensuing  debate,  whiid  not  di- 
rectly on  the  Coluaahta  Baain  account  amend- 
ruent.  did  Include  some  obaarvatlons  with 
reference   to  It. 

The  debii'.e  having  specifically  to  do  with 
the  axneadJiie::!  begins  on  page  8023  of  the 
CoacaiixAioNAi.  RacoBs  of  April  XI  and  appears 
on  vitri.  us  p-g«t  thereafter  up  to  and  In- 
cludiu,^  p-Mje  6190  on  April  14,  all.  erf  cotirte, 
lu  the  current  year  Thereafter,  certain 
amendmenu  were  offered  In  an  attempt  to 
salvage  the  reclamation  sspecu  of  the 
^mendmer.t.      The    sctlon    taken,    together 


with  the  CTtnment*    appears  In  succeeding 


rrx  thoee  who  mur  be  interested  In  my 
own  analysea.  they  may  be  found  on  page 
tlSS.  April  13.  and  up  to  and  Including 
page  5144.  and  beginning  again  on  page  8165, 
•April  14.  and  concluding  on  page  8175. 

If  the  directors  of  this  association  Tee! 
that  the  material  contained  In  the  debate*, 
pro  and  con.  can  be  ot  value  In  the  further 
study  of  reclamation  problems.  I  shall  be 
tiappy  to  have  reprints  made,  with  extraneous 
mstsrlal  deleted,  for  such  distribution  as  may 
be  determined. 

Mv  repudiation  of  the  Interest  component 
provisions  of  the  amsndmant  does  not  go  to 
the   sstablishinent   of   a  lotind    accounting 
system  for  Columbia  Basin  power  and  recla- 
mation projecu      Neither  does  It  go  to  ob- 
jection to  crediting  to  the  nonreimbursable 
reclamation  costs  a  reasonable  portion  of  re- 
celpU  from  power  projects  if  that  ahould  be 
advisable.      Such    an    accounting    procedure 
may  well  include  prospecUve  recelpU  so  long 
as  the  Inclusion   U  definite  as  to  the  per- 
centage and  time  and  certainty  of  the  re- 
celpU.      Any     such     accounting     operation 
should  be  subject  to  audit  from  independent 
sources,  as  Is  the  Bonneville  tccount  today. 
I  have  had  delivered  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
proposed    bill    on    the    over-all    subject    of 
lije  Columbia  Basin  account.     I  have  not  as 
yet   **«^   an   opportunity   to  study   the  pro- 
posal so  I  am  not  in  position  to  conuuent 
upon   It.     I  assure   you  that  this  proposed 
bill  will  have  mv   earnest  consideration   at 
the  earltefet  possible  moaiciit.     I  hope   thAt 
I   may   be   favored   with   the   views  of   those 
who  have  studied  lu  contents.     The  future 
of  recliunalion  U  too  vital  to  the  West  not 
lo  have  the  deep  and  constant  study  and 
attention  of  us  all. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  alterna- 
tlTss.  let  us  bsve  in  mind  that  the  term 
•the  sblllty  of  the  water  xiser  to  repay"  rcaUy 
ahould  be  the  ability  of  the  water  user  to 
repay  In  40  years  "  This  repayment  period 
ha«  been  In  the  law  from  the  b«t(inning. 
In  many  minds  It  has  assumed  a  sanctity 
It  does  not.  in  fact,  possess.  Other  install- 
ment-payment periods  of  prlnclp»»l  account 
in  tiie  trovemmentai  l\eld.  a«  well  as  in  prl- 
vata  IndtMtry.  have  been  Ubarallard  during 
these  last  43  years,  time  and  tlma  again. 
Lit>eralizatlon  under  the  reclamation  law 
may  well  be  in  order.  If  the  water  user 
can  afford  to  pay  •100  In  40  years,  he  can 
afford  to  pay  §300  in  80  years,  and  so  on. 
The  same  user  may  not  pay  all  the  bill, 
but  the  production  of  the  land  will  If  crit- 
icism be  rslsed  as  to  the  additional  length 
of  tune  taken,  answer  is  found  In  the  fact 
that  in  iike  public  woorks  of  like  public  value 
within  like  periods  of  time  no  payment  Is 
msde. 

That  other  aoggastlons  hsve  been  pre- 
sented, and  will  be  in  the  future.  I  have  not 
the  sUghtest  doubt.  I  realize,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  our  program  time  is  at  tha 
essence.  Let  us  suggest,  confer,  and  agree 
without  more  delay.  Let  us  frame  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Klghty-aecond  Congress  that 
type  of  legulaiion  which  we  can  all  aupport 
and  all  defend.  Let  it  have  the  vlrttMs  of 
all  good  leglalaHnn:  clarity  that  all  may 
understand:  certainty,  so  that  solictors' 
opinions  msy  not  torture  in  interpretation; 
and  lastly,  command,  so  that  administrative 
agencies  may  know  the  extent  of  and  the 
UmlUtions  upon  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities created. 

If  we  have  problems,  potentlalltlee,  and 
hopes,  so  have  th«'y  In  other  rei^lons  of  our 
country.  We  are  part  of  a  rreat  adventure 
In  building  America.  The  part  Is  less  than 
the  whole.  Let  us  get  help  by  giving  It.  let 
us  retain  confidence  by  deserrlnd  It  These 
are  the  signposts  on  the  road  to  our  place 
In  the  sun. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Wednesday.  December  6  <legifla:wf  day 
0/  Monday,  November  27 K  1950 

Mr  LEHM.\N  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinou:i  con>ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Rkcord  a  news  ar- 
ticle appearuiK  in  the  Tunes-Union  of 
Albany,  N  Y  .  on  October  5.  1950.  This 
article  reveals  In  interesiinB  deUul  the 
benefits  which  the  water -resources  in- 
vesUgations  of  the  United  Sute  Geo- 
logical Survey  extend  to  the  ciuzens  of 
every  State.  The  joint  Federal-New 
York  State  report  descnbod  in  the 
article  is  the  latest  result  of  a  series 
of  conttauiinf  studies  designed  to  prevent 
or  to  Icflam  the  disastrous  effects  of 
future  water  famines  in  my  Stale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watxb  Sctfflt   AsfluxxD  roe   RzitaBELjfli 

CtoCNTT 

(By  Bill  Brelsky) 

Rensselaer  County  readers  who  encountered 
the  story  were  »on\ewhat  pleased,  but  not 
duly  impressed  with  the  glittering  gen- 
er*llaation  of  a  Washington  reporter  who 
said  recently  that  "artificial  rainmakers, 
such  as  thosa  employed  by  New  York  City. 
will  be  unnecessary  lu  Tror.  Henaselaer,  or 
of  Rensselaer  County  for  some  time  to  ccme." 

The  reporter  was  referring  Ln  somewhat 
glaaed  terms  to  a  recently  completed  stuftf 
>  f  Rensselaer  County  water  re^tources  mada 
by  R  V.  CushJOEMn  of  tbe  United  S^.>.tes 
Geological  Survey,  conducted  with  the  State 
Water  Power  and  Control  Commlissioii. 

Methods  and  resulis  of  the  study  were 
discussed  In  the  story,  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  important  question: 

"What  does  this  report  mean  to  the  home 
owners,  the  Industrialists,  the  farmers,  and 
the  businesHBsn  of  Rsasselaer  County?" 

This  Is  8  story  well  worth  telling,  for 
with  a  small  staff  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  Federal  and  8tate  scientists  have 
Jolnec  forces  to  bring  to  Rensselaer  County 
a  permanent  study  that  probably  will  pay 
for  Itself  every  year  over  again.  Reporu 
also  have  tjeen  published  on  similar  s^ud'.es 
In  Albany.  Montgomery,  and  Sch"h.irte 
Counties,  but  the  Rensselaer  County  report 
Is  the  most  recent  one. 

Tha  push  that  got  the  surveys  started 
came  before  the  war  when  some  weHs  In 
the  Brookly-n  arcs  that  had  been  pumped 
below  sea  level  were  ruined  wtien  sea  water 
filled  them.  Hydrolo^ts  of  the  Ocologlcal 
Stirrey  made  plans  for  a  ci?mprehenslve  co- 
operative sun-ey  to  be  conducted  with  the 
State  Water  Power  and  Control  Commission 
that  would  make  greater  use  of  water  re- 
s  urces  In  the  Empire  State.  The  war  halted 
the  project .  but  focused  a  beam  on  work  to 
begin  m  the  Albany  metropolitan  area  soon 
after  the  end  of  hcetlllties 

The  scientists  desired  to  determine  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  In  the  State. 
The  study  was  detailed  and  completed.  It 
discussed  the  geologic  history,  and  stratlg- 
rephy  of  bedrock  formations  and  the  over- 
lying glacial  deposits. 
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the  scientists  were  look- 
|B(  for  posttlTe  facts  that  would  enable 
resldenU  snd  prospective  builders  to  deter- 
mine; How  deep  the  average  well  level,  what 
type  of  a  pump  they  can  use  to  best  ad- 
Tantage.  what  their  water  yield  wiii  be  m 
per  minute,  what  water  temperature 
may  expect  during  the  charging  sea- 
sons, their  best  and  cheapest  sources  of  water 
supply,  and  how  they  may  Increase  water 
Kupply  and  water  power  at  home  or  ln 
business. 

The  sclentUU  wer»  seeking  basic  Informa- 
tion; they  did  not  attempt  an  engineermg 
Job  for  any  particular  party  Their  diacov- 
•rtes  already  have  been  utilized  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  and  groups  that  had 
TS-Tlng  needs  ?nd  requirements. 

Preliminary  planning  for  public  water  sup- 
plies la  Berlin.  Hampton  Manor,  and  several 
other  communities  already  has  been  aided 
by  the  study. 

Consulting  engineers  have  referred  to  It 
ofi;n  '.n  planning  detailed  Installations 

Industrial  firms  desiring  to  locate  In  the 
county  or  which  needed  additions  to  their 
pramt  supply  found  the  study  icii-aluable. 
How  they  msy  determine,  among  other 
things,  how  much  air  conditioning  will  cost 
them,  what  likelihood  there  Is  of  ever  being 
flxxled  and  whether  the  municipal-water 
supply  would  be  more  expensive  than  their 
own  water  supply. 

Farmers  have  found  many  dollar-saving 
t!ps  In  the  building  of  ponds  and  digging 
wells  at  the  most  sdvanUeeoia  site. 

Borne  owners  and  bmlders  outside  the 
■Mnleipal  water  system  have  avoided  the 
aatortous  problems  of  Mr.  Blanding  In  de- 
cMtag  where  to  get  their  water. 

Well  contractors,  well  drillers,  and  pump 
maiiufacturers  found  out  how  close  to  the 
surface  water  occtirs  In  different  areas  and 
wheth'»r  there  will  be  a  greater  need  for 
sha'.Icw-well  pumps  or  for  deep- well  pumps. 

Assistance  In  the  study  was  offered  from 
many  quarters.  Testings  were  made  under 
direction  of  Geological  Surrey  district  geolo- 
gist M.  L.  Brashars  and  district  engineer 
Arthur  W.  Harrington.  From  their  office  in 
Albany's  Federal  building.  Holbert  W.  Fear 
headed  the  surface-water  study  while  Erwln 
8  Asselstlne  directed  the  ground-water 
investigations. 

Contributing  agencies  Included  the  State 
department  of  health,  which  analyied  water 

samples.  Rensselaer  County  Health  Associa- 
tion. State  museum.  State  department  of 
commerce.  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
and  many  water-distnct  superintendents  and 

well  drillers. 

The  study  shows  the  present  water  supply 
to  be  adequate  and  that  flood  waters.  If  prop- 
er! v  utilized,  could  In  some  areas  more  than 
double  the  present  supply  If  necessary. 
Most  Important  of  all.  the  Cushman  report 
provides  a  permanent  record  that  will  be  a 
permanent  boon  to  the  growth  of  Renasalaer 
County  and  the  entire  State. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NrBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  '.SITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  6  ^legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27\  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  issued  covering  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  policy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.NATo«  Btm.E«  Sats  Coxcaiss  SHOtrti*  Ri- 

VIIW    FTDEXaI.   RECUlilATlON   POLICT   AT  NEXT 

Session 

Senator  HrcH  Btmja  Republican.  Ne- 
braska, said  txlay  that  rising  cx'.s  ol  con- 
struction seno'osly  hamper  the  development 
of  economically  feasible  irrigation  and  power 
projects  m  the' West  and  that  this  condition. 
as  well  as  recent  pijlicies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  require  that  Co.igress  fully 
examine  the  Federal  reclamation  policy  at  lu 

next  session. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  IrLsular  Affairs  which, 
among  other  matters,  has  charge  cf  Irriga- 
tion, reclamation,  and  pubUc-lands  legis- 
lation. Senator  Btrru*  said  present  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  policies  regard  the  western  irri- 
gation farmer  as  an  object  of  Federal  charity. 
This  attitude,  he  added,  has  provided  an  ex- 
cvise  for  the  Bureau  to  impose  burdensome 
contracts  on  newly  formed  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts which  give  the  Federal  Government  a 
virtual  monopoly  over  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  West. 

•On  multiple  purpose  projects  there  are 
many  benefits  to  be  derived."  Senator  Btttlex 
e?:plalned.  '"These  include  electric  power  ir- 
rigation and  municipal  water  supplies,  flood 
control,  fish  and  wUdllfe  benefits,  and.  m 
some  Instances,  navigation. 

"The  major  part  of  the  wealth  to  be  created 
by  these  projects  wUl  come  from  agriculture; 
and  yet  the  farmer  is  the  only  beneficiary  the 
Pureau  attempts  to  control  completely.  Un- 
less present  Washington  policies  are  changed, 
the  farmer  on  Federal  reclamation  projects 
will  have  to  labor  under  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  restrictions  and  regulations  " 

The  Senator  said  he  has  seen  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  attempt  to  take  control  of 
both  land  and  water  resources  in  Nebraska 
under  the  guise  of  contracU  with  newly 
formed  irrigation  districts. 

-Because  construction  costs  have  more 
than  doubled  since  some  projects  were  au- 
thorized, water  users  cannot  repay  the  same 
proportion  of  the  Federal  Investment  in  the 
normal  period  of  40  to  50  years."  Senator 
Btrri-ni  said.  "On  these  grounds  the  farmers 
are  requested  to  contract  for  water  with  the 
Pffderal  Government  acting  In  the  capacity 
of  a  public  utlUtv.  This  type  of  contrac*; 
Is  an  evasion  of  both  Federal  and  State  laws 
Inasmuch  as  water  rights,  according  to  Bu- 
reau testlmonv  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, wotild  not  vest  In  any  lands  served 
nor  In  any  mvmicipaUties  which  received 
project  water.  However,  should  the  Bureau 
repudiate  this  position,  it  doubtless  will  still 
attempt  to  use  utility  type  contracts  Instead 
of  repayment  contracts,  since  the  Bureau's 
objective  Is  to  continue  control  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  In  perpetuity. 

The  exercise  of  patronage  and  paternal- 
ism to  the  end  that  local  autonomy  will  be 
destroyed  seems  to  be  the  Immediate  ob- 
jective of  the  personnel  now  In  control  of  the 
particular  bureau  to  which  we  have  entrusted 
our  development  of  reclamation.  This  policy 
Is  now  being  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
planning  the  development  of  western  re- 
sources. The  provisions  for  repayment  of 
construction  costs  by  water  users  should  be 
amended  so  that  it  wUl  be  clear  that  only 
repayment  contracts  can  be  entered  Into, 
and  that  these  contracts  will  be  definite  as 
to  time,  the  amounts  repayable,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  farmers 
are  to  operate." 

"Let  no  one  believe  that  the  western  farm- 
er, rancher,  or  metropolitan  water  user 
places  so-called  cheap  power  and  water  rates 
abcve  freedom  ot  enterprise  and  ultimate 
ownership  and  par-nership  In  the  projects 
we  are  building.     But  a  condition  exists  re- 


specting present  costs,  that  jwxjTides  a  xnade- 
to-order  argument  for  the  bureaucraia  To 
put  the  United  States  into  the  business  of 
selling  water  requires  that  State  irrigation 
codes  be  Ignored  and  State  laws  be  remter- 
preted 

'The  use  cf  a  utility  contract  as  a  vehicle 
to  extend  the  power  of  a  Federal  bureau, 
and  t  ?  m:;:::.'\in  such  power  in  perpetuity. 
has  m  r.^r-  been  attempted  m  Nebraska  and 
in  Cal::  .-r.i.i.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
laws  de-r-ir.-  project  feasibility,  repayment. 
allocations,  and  contracts  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  clanfSed  My  committee  will 
give  t.h<*se  matte.-^  first  priority  In  the  com- 
ing session. 

"The  c.etermtnatlon  of  the  period  of  re- 
jjayment  oy  wat^r  users  ha.*  been  considered 
a  prerogative  c!  the  Corufress  Our  present 
diScu::.es  on  several  large  authorized  prol- 
ec**  a.'".'^  f .' >!T.  the  fact  that  Ccntress  was 
not  fully  advused  as  to  the  water  users' 
ability  *o  repay  t.heir  share  of  construction 
costs  wlthm  40  years.  Without  consulting 
Ccngrese  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  took 
advantage  of  a  little-known  prevision  In  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939.  under 
which  the  Bureau  makes  itself  a  public  util- 
ity to  serve  In  perpetuity  as  a  purveyor  of 
water.  The  farmer  under  that  svstem. 
ceases  to  be  an  owner  and  becomes  a  tenant 
with  no  hope  of  completing  repayment  of 
his  construction  charges.  When  the  Bu- 
reau becomes  a  public  utility  In  perpetuity, 
the  farmer  becomes  a  tenant  in  perpetuity." 

Tlie  BynsT"r  concluded.  'All  authorized 
redamaitlea  projects  whose  financial  feasi- 
bilities have  been  affected  by  increases  In 
construction  c"«ts  due  to  the  war  or  other 
causes,  should  receive  special  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  The  matter  cf  repayment 
should  be  reviewed  In  the  lleht  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  fiood  control,  navigation. 
and  rivers  and  harbors,  the  costs  of  which 
are  not  retatnirsable  by  local  Interests  It 
Is  my  belief  that  a  reasonable  repayment  by 
water  users  -hould  be  required  Water  users, 
however,  should  not  be  considered  .\s  debtors 
to  the  Nation  for  long  or  indefinite  periods 
determinable  only  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Reclamation  Burean  which 
seek  new  a-ards  upon  which  to  practice  a 
philosophy  of  questionable  origin  The 
problems  I  have  mentioned  indicate  that  we 
will  need  the  best  ad-,  ice  possible,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  agricultural  benefits,  if  we 
expect  to  bring  order  from  the  ccufusioa 
which  has  become  so  evident  in  recent  years, 
and  which  Is  a  direct  result  of  conflicting 
provisions  In  the  reclamation  laws." 


A  Formula  for  Action  in  Today's  D-isis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sctrrH  d.^kot.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday.  December  6  Uegislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27-,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  cf  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  and  a  condensation  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Huron 
(S.  Dak  t  Daily  Plainsman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  FoRMrxA  ros  Action  in  Todat  s  Caisra 

Mr.  President.  America  Is  today  demanding 
leadership  f  zive  the  vast  potential  strength 
and  capacity  of  our  great  Nation  force  and 
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r%am  iiallat  r  soccaa'*'^^^  f"  naeettnc  tbe 
r«al  twiililiniii  or  tlUa  dark  day  and  hciir. 
Ttwy  are  submitted  for  tbm  eoaaMcratloa 
at  xh»  Sanate  and  tbe  ooantry  la  tbe  bcpe 
■ieans  in  and  cut  of  public  Ute 
up  witb  prartlcaa.  Aevaiied  pro- 
tor  eonaCTDcOva  action. 
ir»  an  tfrtfUM  tvwd  aiaaifr  and  U  la  a 
itBpla  raia  of  phyitaB  that  tfrtft  invanabla 
leada  orJy  in  the  oaa  erection — downward. 
Ijtt  oa  find  the  Iratfeta  and  tbe  reaoiutlon  to 
ilBUlfHi  and  implement  an  Amarican  crursa 
Of  •cMon  which  will  prevent  thU  erlsu  from 

. tnto  a  chaotic  rout  of  freemen 

tha  prtadplaa  of  fracdom  which   have 

Htncw.  S   Dut..  December  5,  19S0. 

Senator  Km.  Uvnvr. 

Senate  Ofier  Bti-.ltlinf. 

WmsHington,  D.  C  . 

In  tbe  abaence  of  anything  else,  here  1* 
•OBWthlng  to  kick  arotmd: 

1.  Zn  order  Chat  ananttai  cooAAeiiea  In 
Ckwnmit  micht  be  raatorad  at  tbe  earnest 
pi— llili  moment,  •  sweepinc  Cabinet  change 
BMHt  taka  ptaea.  with  the  eatablWuncnt  o(  a 
KatlOBal  Cabinet  with  eztraordinary  powcra 
and  tectwttnc  ia  H  tte  toaduxg  men  of  'Jne 
country,  recmrdleaa  of  party. 

7.  Ttm  abova  OaMDCt  rht"f  must  include 
the  apputiitinaat  oC  a  aav  Sserrtary  d  8uta 
with  powaraHo  iwinwi  any  or  all  peraonncl 
In  the  Dapartaaat  atftkaait  cauae  and  with- 
out appeal. 

3  Becauw  the  P1ia<  Staaaa  has  a  sub- 
g^BT^fft'  portion  of  Ita  *t*»«*f  foree  inTotvad 
tn  Korea,  tiiia  ootxntry  must  immediately  ask 
Ite  UkUted  Nattaaai  that  bandlcapB  to  Ita 
flfhthic  ail  onrakabHiDf  aa4  wnaxpacted 
force  be  removed.  Thaaa  must  include  free- 
doan  tn  the  uae  of  waaponi.  in  tbe  selection 
of  military  tarfcta.  and  afnUrtaMnt  nf  sup- 
port. U  auch  handtpapa  not  ramoeed  by 
ot«r«toalBUa«  or  unantmoua  acUoo.  tba 
Oattad  Mataa  trill  witbdrmw  iu  armiaa  tram 
Korea  aa  aoon  as  iu  fleXd  commandara  And 
their  poalUon  untenable. 

4  Tha  UxUtad  SUtaa  wUl  maks  tba  im- 
imgaatinirj  of  tha  North  and  South  AitMrl> 
can  eontli»nt8  and  their  approachaa  from 
i:.'^rr.al  -ind  rx^rn.Kl  attAck  Its  fir»t  and 
pnm«?  eB-'ti  ai.a  w.U  procaed  wuh  u'.;auBt 
•{.leed  Iu  acct'Oipilsh  tills  and- 

A.  TlM  United  Suites  will  walooma  tho  eo- 
operation.  artthln  or  without  tbe  Uniied 
~  oC  all  Iree  goveromenta  and   Uca- 


to  weld  t^>amaa^^^■  tnto  an  alliance  to 

, taui  tTpr'H  on  this  world  the  area 

of  freemen  and  free  fcvermnenU.  It  wUl 
aaalst  such  nations  to  Its  utmoat  capacity 
after  the  requlremenU  Of  America's  bastion 
have  been  met. 

«  The  National  Cabinet,  acting  as  such, 
will  be  empowered  st  all  Umee  to  enter  into 
nacociaUoos  with  recognlaed  Oommunlst 
goearcments  leading  toward  caUblishment 
of  world  peace,  but  only  U  such  peaceful 
aatttement  aball  include  freedom  of  com- 
maree.  trade,  and  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  free  and  Communist  lands  and 
sixall  include  an  implementation  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  mutual  danger  of  attack  both 
by  military  and  seditloua  forces. 

Boa  LiTSK. 
editor,  the  Daily  Plaiyutman. 


Flag  of  the  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.IVES 

or  xrw  Tout 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITFD  ST.\TE3 

Wrdnesday.  December  6  tleffislattve  day 
cf  Monday.  Sovrmber  27'.  1950 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  iii^^rted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
poem  entitled  •  Flag  of  the  Pree."  by 
John  A.  Hofstead.  an  immigrant  boy  of 
50  years  ago,  who  has  a  profound  appre- 
ciation and  love  for  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PLAC  or  TKS  Vmx 

(By  John  A.  Hofstead) 

Up  from  the  heart  and  the  hope  of  creation. 

Up  from  the  depths  of  the  soil  and  the 

sea. 

Up    from    the    soul    and    the    surge    of    oiu- 

Nation, 

Rose  and  ascended  the  tt&g  of  the  frw — 

Up    from     the     ixjttom,     tiie     t)edroclc.     tiie 
bouldera. 
Up  from  the  toll  and  the  toll  of  frontiers. 
Up  from  America's  makers  and  molders. 
Op  from  tlMtr  dreams  and  their  hopes  and 
their  fc 


Up  from  tbe  blood  that  was  shed  in  our  bat- 
tles. 
Up  from  the  groans  of  the  gniellng  grind. 
Up  from  the  souls  of  the  slaves  that  were 
chattels. 
Up  from  the  prayers  In  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind* 

Flag  of  the  fr^.  like  the  stars  in  tha  heavens. 
Shed  on  us  ever  your  luster  axul  light. 

Letting  no  mastara  nw  leadara  nor  lea  vena 
Cast  on  us  Aaduwa  or  darfcneea  or  night. 


Ptag  of  the  free,  let  no  taint  nor  dictator 
Sink  your  bright  stars  in  the  sea's  tinder- 
tow; 

I>K  no  xisurper.  subrarter,  or  traitor 
Hoist  m  our  homeland  tbe  flag  of  a  foe! 

Flag  uf  tbe  free,  let  no  pall  and  no  pallor 
Cloak  you  nor  cloud  you,  nor  pale  your 
bright  hue: 
Let  but  devotion,  with  virtue  and   vai<  r 

ifle«ru  >  -u    and  keep  you  our  Red,  Whlta, 
and  Bluet 

nag  of  tbe  tree,  may  your  folds  ever  flutter 
Freedom  and  frleudshlp  aiid  peace  to  im- 
part; 
Aye.  as  you  whip  in   the   breeze,  may  you 
utter 
Hopes  shining  on  m  humanity's  heart! 


Flag  of  the  free,  remain  floating  and  flying 
Streaming  and  dreaming  on  land  and  on 
aea. 

Lighting  and  leading  and  waving  and  vying. 
Symbol  and  alfnai  of  sotila  that  are  iree, 

Flag  of  the  frte.  may  you  shield   us.   and 

shift  us 

Onward  and  forwarl.  and  upward  withal. 

Blend  us  and  bless  lu  and  lead  us  and  lift  tis. 

Draped  in  your  folds,  when  Ufa's  curtain 

shall  fall. 


Four  Ship  Cargoes  for  Red  Chba  Hi'ted 
by  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.^NIEL  A.  REED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  19S0 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
noiwithsf-indmK  the  reports  coming 
from  the  Government  that  sh.pm'  nus  of 
war  materials  from  this  country  to  China 
have  ceased,  still  the  racket  continues. 
With  ECA  goods  being  shipped  from  our 
supposed  allien  acrocs  the  line  of  the 

iron  curtain  to  be  transshipped  to  Red 
China,  ail  of  these  shipments  are  con- 
tributing to  the  horrible  slaughter  of  our 
boys.  The  release's  to  the  press  over  a 
period  of  time  indicating  that  there  has 
been  a  shutdown  of  these  shipments  may 
allay  tlie  indignation  of  the  people,  but 
it  does  not  establish  the  fact  that  this 
racket  has  stopped. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  HeraW  Tribune  of  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 6.  1950.  which  indicates  that  at 
least  four  shipped  cargoes  for  Red  China 
were  halted.  So  far  so  good.  But  the 
ships  that  have  already  sailed  and  those 
that  will  continue  to  be  smu^igled  are  not 
reported  to  the  public.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Four  Suit  CaaooES  roa  Red  China  Haltld  bt 
United  Statxs — 22  Tons  or  Stcsl  on  Oni 
or   TKx    Vcsaixs    OaoEKKD   To   Umloas    om 

WtST   COAiT 

Sas  FaANcaco.  December  5. — In  a  general 
crackdown  on  shipments  for  Communist 
China,  the  United  Staie.s  Government  or- 
dered four  siilps  at  west-coast  docks  today 
to  unload  steel  and  other  cargo. 

Most  unportant  of  the  shipments  was  23 
tons  of  BeU^ian-made  silicon  steel  bound  for 
Tientsin.  China,  aboard  the  Norwegian  mo- 
tor: hip  Igadi. 

Puul  Leake.  United  States  Customs  Col- 
lector, said  the  steel  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved befrre  the  ship,  scheduled  to  sail 
from  Oakland.  Calif  .  last  night,  could  depart. 

Balfour.  Guthrie  ft  Co..  agents  for  the 
Igadi.  said  It  would  take  4  days  at  a  cost 
ol  glS.OOO  to  remove  the  steel  since  It  was 
In  the  bottom  of  the  hold.  The  agents 
offered  to  post  a  g25,C00  bond  guaranteeing 
that  the  steel  would  be  returned  to  San 
Prancl'wo  after  the  ship  unloaded  other  car;;© 
in  China. 

But  tbe  Government  rejected  tbe  pro- 
posal. "These  are  not  ordinary  times."  Mr. 
Leake  aaid.  "We  must  Uike  every  legal  pre- 
caution to  protect   this  cotintry  " 

The  silicon  steel  sheeu  can  be  lised  fur 
armor  plate.  Thaf  fliat  were  shipped  to 
New  York,  then  loadad  aboard  the  Igadl. 

Another  Norwegian  slilp,  the  Crr'.n  Mimk, 
was  forced  to  unload  cargo  at  t>au  F:\ii:c.scOf 
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and  a  third,  the  Cia^fmc  Maersk.  at  Rich- 
mond. Calif. 

The  agent  for  these  two  ships,  the  Fred 
Olsen  Line,  said  unloading  of  45  tons  of 
general  nonmiUtary  goods  would  be  com- 
pleted today.  The  Government  objected  to 
these  shipments  because  they  had  not  been 
ttoaneed.  Shipping  officials,  unaware  of  the 
Government's  new  bans,  loaded  freight  for 
Hong  Kong  as  late  as  Saturday. 

The  fourth  ship  was  the  steamship  Amer- 
ican Mail,  loaded  with  4  tons  of  slashed  auto- 
mcbUe  tires  last  week  before  the  embargo 
was  out  Into  eCect.  Howard  McGowan  or- 
dered the  shipment,  also  t>ound  for  Hong 
Kcng,  unloaded  before  the  ship  could  sail. 

The  tires  were  believed  to  be  destined  for 
trrrs-hlpmenc  to  Commimist  China  where 
the  Reds  would  cut  them  up  and  use  them 
lor  shoes. 

Exporters  said  the  Government  ruling  vir- 
tually wlU  shut  off  aU  Hong  Kong  bound  car- 
goes during  the  next  30  days  until  the  Gov- 
ci-rment  sets  up  its  licensing  procedure. 
Srvn  Francisco  normally  does  about  i2.000.OC3 
r-crih  of  business  with  the  British  crown 
cclonv  each  month. 

Shipping  men  said  the  Government's  ac- 
tion will  work  a  hardship  on  them  but  they 
Ccnerally  agreed  with  Us  principles. 


Wl:-t  Policy  Can  Americans  Now  Agree 

Upon  That  Has  the  EtJt  Chance  of 

Saving  This  Cruntry? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.i.RKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or   K.ENTV1.KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 
Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American— and  especially  each  Member 
of  Congress— is  deeply  concerned  in 
Ending  some  successful  way  to  prevent 
destruction  comin?  to  this  countrv-  and 
preventiRg  a  devastating  world  war  III 
from  overtaking  our  people. 

In  the  recent  congressional  elections 
held  in  the  United  States,  each  of  the 
major  parties  showed  almost  equal 
strength,  there  being  approximatelj-  only 
1  percent  difference  between  them.  If 
cur  major  parties  cannot  a?ree  upon 
American  policy  at  this  time,  then  our 
great  country  will  have  disunity  and  lose 
half  of  Its  strength,  that  may  cause  us  all 
to  lose  our  precious  liberties. 

Terrible  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  past  in  our  foreign  policy,  but  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republican  Party,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  must  look  to  the  future. 

The  time  has  come  when  we.  as  a 
party,  need  to  offer  our  combined  con- 
structive strength  to  our  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  the  present 
admmistration  should  set  up  a  truly  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  that  covers  all  the 
Pacific  areas,  as  well  as  Europe,  and  they 
should  in  good  faith  invite  wholehearted 
participation  in  this  bipart.san  foreign 
policy  upon  the  part  of  the  RepubUcan 
leaders  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  all  right  and  proper,  that  prior 
to  our  great  American  elections  we 
should  deal  in  politics,  and  every  man 
should  speak  his  piece  and  vote  and 
work  as  he  believes,  but  the  time  for 
politics  as  usual,  and  business  as  usual, 


has  passed  in  America.  If  we  are  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  terrible  forces  of 
destruction  that  are  striking  at  the  very 
heart  of  America,  ne  will  have  to  have 
a  unified  country  and  we  will  have  to 
have  the  combined,  best  intelligence  of 
members  of  both  of  the  great  poUtical 
partie-s  in  this  Nation  which  is  now  pos- 
sibly m  its  darkest  hour  in  Us  history 

Joseph  Mahk.  representing  commu- 
nistic Russia  in  the  United  Nations,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Russia  does 
not  want  peace  and  that  she  is  drivmg 
toward  a  world-wide  war.  Rus.sia  is 
proceedins  on  false  propaganda  and  tr>-- 
ing  to  embitter  the  world  against 
America. 

On  more  than  40  occasions  Russia  has 
blocked  world-wide  peace  by  the  exercise 
of  the  veto.  The  delegation  from  Red 
China  which  is  now  participating  in  the 
hearings  in  the  United  Nations,  spent 
several  days  in  Moscow  before  coming  to 
New  York' 

Instead  of  offering  some  solution  to- 
vard  the  Korean  War.  the  delegation 
from  Red  China  blacted  America,  ac- 
cused her  of  all  sorts  of  aggression,  and 
said  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Chinese  people  intended  to  drive  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Nations  out  of  the 
Pacific,  and,  instead  cf  it  being  a  peace 

overture,  it  was  very  close  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Umted  States. 

With  these  deadly  and  powerful 
enemies  that  dominate  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  arrayed 
against  us.  determined  to  accomplish  our 
destruction  if  possible,  it  is  time  that 
every  good  American  should  forget 
politics  and  join  in  a  true  bipartisan 
policy  and  lay  plans  to  save  hberty  and 
justice  and  Christianity. 

The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  fight- 
ing in  Korea  are  made  up  of  about  93 
perceiit  American  boys  and  10  percent 
cf  fur  allied  nations. 

At  the  present  time,  since  the  Red 
Chinese  hordes  havr'  entered  the  war. 
equipF>ed  with  Russian  weapons,  our 
forces  are  now  outnumbered  at  least  6 
to  1  and  great  additional  armies  are 
marching  out  of  China  and  Manchuria 
toward  the  Korean  border  with  such 
overwhelming  force  that  we  will  .soon  be 
outnumbered  10  or  20  to  1  in  Korea 

Early  decisions  are  being  pressed  for 
in  the  United  Nations.  China  and  Rus- 
sia are  delaying  proceedings  in  the 
United  Nations  every  way  they  can.  But 
even  if  a  favorable  resolution  is  agreed 
upon  and  passed,  over  the  objections  of 
Russia  and  China  and  their  sateUites. 
everybody  knows  that  Russ.a  and  China 
will  "pay  no  attention  to  it  and  that  they 
will  not  vithdraw  their  armies  from 
Korea  until  they  get  ready,  tmless  they 
are  stopped  by  force. 

In  the  recent  ar:?iiments.  pro  and  con. 
concerning  the  question  of  dropping  the 
atomic  bomb  in  Korea,  it  appears  that 
our  present  administration  and  the  miU- 
tary  leaders  have  agreed  not  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Every  day  that  the  present  situation 
continues,  means  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred precious  American  lives. 

For  America  and  her  leaders  in  both 
parties  to  solve  these  pressing  questions, 
we  should  all  trj'  to  plare  ourselves  in  the 


position  of  American  parents  who  have 
sons  fighting  in  Korea  against  these  ter- 
rible and  dangerous  odds. 

The  greatest  force  that  Is  quickly 
available  to  oppose  the  Red  Armies  in 
Korea  are  the  well-equipped  and  well- 
trained  Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers  now 
on  Formosa.  There  are  from  300.000  to 
500.000  of  these  soldiers  that  could  al- 
most immediately  be  made  available,  and 
they  have  already,  through  their  leaders, 
requested  permission  to  enter  Korea  and 
China  to  engage  the  Commumst  forces 
in  battle. 

When  their  offer  was  first  made,  it  was 
turned  down  by  the  United  Nations, 
temporarily,  upon  the  ground  that  if  the 
Nationali.-^t  Chinese  Army  entered  the 
war  in  Korea,  it  may  cau.se  the  Red 
Chmese  Communist  Army  in  China  to 
enter  the  war  m  Korea  Well,  the  Red 
Cnmese  Communist  Army  has  already 
entered  the  Korean  War.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  lost  now  by  accepting  the  offer 
of  the  Nationalist  Chmese  Army  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  addition  to  this,  almost  50  percent 
cf  the  Chinese  people,  m  my  opinion,  will 
quickly  rally  to  the  cause  of  the  Nation- 
alist Army,  if  they  can  have  any  hope  of 
ultimate  success 

America  is  better  equipped  than  any 

oth?r  countn.-  in  the  world  to  mass-pro- 
duce weapons  of  war.  It  will  be  far  bet- 
ter for  the  American  p?ople  to  make  a 
large  contribution  of  war  imiplements. 
and  not  use  up  so  much  of  our  most 
precious  asset,  the  young  men  of  this 
country. 

Russia  has  been  smart  enough  to  use 
the  manpower  of  other  nations  to  do  her 
fighting  up  to  now.  Why  can  Amenca 
not  be  smart  enough  to  use  an  army  of 
possibly  half  a  million  Chinese  National- 
ists, by  equipping  them  with  the  proper 
arms? 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Russia's  plan 
of  operations  is  to  overrun  Korea  and 
drive  the  United  Nations  forces  out  of 

Korea. 

They  next  intend  to  overrun  and  take 
Formosa,  and  then  immediately,  it  will 
be  their  plau  and  design  to  overrun  and 
conquer  Japan. 

It  i.s  apparent  that  they  intend  to  con- 
quer and  dominate  and  control  all  of  the 
land  mas.ses  of  Asia,  includms  India,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands,  if  they  are  not 
stopped.  If  they  are  permitted  to  con- 
quer and  dominate  all  of  Asia,  they  will 
immediately  become  a  much  greater  and 
more  menacing  power  of  destruction  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States. 

An  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
well  trained  Japanese  soldiers  could  be 
raised,  that  would  be  anxious  and  willing 
to  fight  the  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
Armies.  It  may  be  said  that  to  u-se  the 
manpower  of  a  conquered  nation  i^ich  as 
Japan,  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
some  of  the  treaties  and  agreements  m 
regard  to  such  subjects. 

America  has  been  too  soft  too  Ion?, 
She  will,  of  course,  never  do  a  dishonest 
thing,  but  extreme  measures  must  be 
resorted  to  now. 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  indeed 
probable,  thai  the  United  Nations,  or  we 
ouiselves,     cculd     take    sensible    steps 
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imm«liately  to  crt«t*  •  combined  tithX- 
uiK  force  oT  2.000.000  men  from  Japan 

and  NaUocMdist  China      And  there  is 
:i  possibility  that  In  the  future 
yield  If  neoesearv  manr  m-:)™ 
that  vcmM  fight  on  our  side  tn 


CoDfTVit   Should   Quickly  0.   K.   New 
Shipbuilding    Program 


ntittQBtllit  Ciina  is  a  Boaber  of  the 
United  Natlona.  There  is  no  lonirer  iiny 
r«»scn  why  their  forces  shouM  not  join 
the  United  Nat;on5  in  Korea  and  the 
Pacific  re«ion.  Furthermore,  guer- 
rillas in  the  mainland  of  Chuia  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  Nationalist  China  are 
DOW  battlinjr  Chinese  Reds  and  have 
captured  a  number  of  important  cities 
and  towns.  If  a  large  portion  of  xi\e 
ItaUomlM  Axmy  «ere  to  be  lmm«>di- 
atltf  tmuported  and  landed  on  the 
rak.  inland  of  China.  It  would  be  an  op- 
pm^w^  tiaw  to  strike  back  at  the 
f^tBM—  iMto  aad  would  do  more  to  stop 
their  inarch  into  Korea  than  anyttiing 


Then,  our  country  should  devote  its 
natkma)   economy   fcr   the   next 
years  for  an  all-out   prepiJTi- 
tkm  for  toUl  war. 

W«  sbookl  mobilise  radios,  telerision. 
tlw  press,  and  advertising  agencies, 
movies  and  all  media  of  informaticn — 
and  we  excel  the  world  tn  this  hue — 
iBtn  a  propa^azMla  agency  of  power  and 

never  before  seen  In   this 

to  cany  th^  Voice  of  America 
the   great   Imperishable    truthj   of 

_  and  Justice  and  equality  for  all. 

to  ««ery  oom;>r  of  the  earth. 

To  do  this,  «•€  should  enlist  the  best 
talent  in  America  from  all  walks  of  life 
^witi  from  both  major  parties  Our  prop- 
4iCanda  should  be  troe  and  it  should  be 
•dapuble  so  that  it  could  be  urder- 
stood  Mr  all  peoples  everywhere. 

We  should  reexamine  the  fnendshlp 
and  intention«>  of  all  of  our  allies  and 
lei  them  know  that  we  intend  to  resist 
everywhere,  and  let   liiem 

their  ilfrlstnn  as  to  whether  or 

not    they    will    stand    up    against    <x>m- 

with  m.  It  they  will  sund  up. 
eovntrles  to  rearm  against 

, :   if  they  will  not.  discard 

them  and  center  our  sTrength  where  it 
will  count. 

Contmue  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  if  possible,  and 
never  close  the  c''x»r  on  anj-  effort  that 
looks  toward  peace,  and  support.  aU 
efforts  oi  the  Umted  K^ations  m  tiying 
to  accomplish  world-wide  peace.  b<it  at 
tte  same  time  prepare  and  reann  to 
take  care  of  ourselTes. 

When  our  all-out  war  effort  produces 
a  suBeient  amount  of  armed  strength 
to  gasrantee  that  we  can  crush  com- 
MMiHi  and  eotoUlsh  Uborty  and  Qim- 
ysnity  all  over  the  world,  notify  RoMto 
that  any  other  step  toward  aggression 
or  makii.g  war  on  any  other  naUon.  will 
be  met  by  Uus  country  bUsUng  Russia 
off  the  Kiobe.  and  that  we  will  no;  en- 
gage m  making  war  against  Russaua 
satellites  but  against  Russia  herself. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  above  pro- 
gram IS  the  best  hope  we  have  for  world 
peace  and  If  world  peace  is  Unpoisible. 
It  la  the  tMS(  iMPt  we  have  to  survival 
and  to  perpetuate  the  Utoerycs  and  Xree- 
Qoais  for  which  America  stands. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aiARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nrw  jcasET 
IN  THE  HOl^E  or  RKPRBSENT.^TIVES 

W^nesday.  Drcrmber  6.  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  pointlnif  out  the  Im- 
portance of  ha\nng  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  Tlie  pre-ent  emersency 
m  Korea  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
."vuch  and  justifies  the  statements  that 
I  have  so  frequently  made  that  it  Ls  of 
prune  importance  that  we  hf.ve  a  mer- 
chant marine  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  our  NaUon  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  war. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  un- 
der the  unanimous  consent  Kranted.  an 
ed.torial  entitled  ■Congress  Should 
Quickly  O.  K.  New  Shipbuilding  Pro- 
gram." appearing  in  the  Courier-Post. 
Camden.  N  J.,  issue  of  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 4  1950  Thi.s  editorial  clearly  sets 
forth  the  importance  of  proceeding  with 
the  new  shipbuilding  prcpram  at  the 
earliest  possible  day     It  reads  as  follows : 

CoKCKXBS  Should  Quicklt  O.  K.  Niw 
SirmvnsTNG  PzocaAM 

An  Important  step  toward  modernizing  and 
revitalizing  Ih^  American  merchant  marine 
and  itlmulatlng  the  American  shipbuilding 
lndi:*try  baa  Juat  b«en  taken  by  President 
Trvunajj. 

The  President  haa  asked  Congresa  to  gl^-e 
the  Maritime  AdmlnlstraUun  authority  to 
start  coostrucUon  of  a  number  oi  fast.  new. 
dry  cargo  vessels  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rpnt  fiscal  yssr  next  July  1 

The  money  is  already  available.  In  the 
Independent  Oflkes  Appropriation  Act  of 
1960  Congress  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
•  13a.(XX).000  for  pasaenger  ship  coivtructlon. 
which  Is  not  considered  aa  feasible  or  aa  im- 
perative under  present  coxjdiiions  as  the 
building  cf  fast  frelgbters 

Mr  Truman  now  has  asked  that  Conp-ess 
make  a  simple  rhanj,Te  in  the  wording  of  the 
act.  and  permit  the  expenditure  of  $126.- 
000.000  Of  this  money  on  new  cargo  veaacls. 
It  is  soawthing  that  should  not  require  pro- 
loofcd  dlacuasioti  or  dsbate.  somethlrig  that 
C<Migrcss  ould  do  at  once  re<tardlesa  of  the 
other  weighty  business  confronting  tho  pres- 
ent lame  duck  session. 

/'though  the  President  In  hts  request  ffave 
no  hint  as  *x>  the  number  or  typea  of  canro 
earners  planned,  the  fact*  are  well  enough 
known  in  maritime  clrclea.  Thf  »12«.OOO.CXX) 
would  permit  construction  of  about  14  or  15 
ships  under  plans  that  were  completed  some 
time  ago  by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
which  Is  In  position  to  ask  blda  on  them 
within  a  month,  according  to  Vice  Admiral 
Edward  L    Cochrane.  Its  head. 

The  projicted  vessels  would  be  of  la.SOO 
tooa.  with  a  speed  of  30  knot-i.  ThU  speed  U 
vastly  •uperlor  to  the  »  to  11  knou  of  the 
wartime  Liberty  vessels  or  the  16  to  17  knoU 
of  the  Victory  ships,  both  types  which  are 
outmoded  arwl  obsolete  because  of  new  sub- 
msrlne  dereiopmenu.  yet  constitute  the  rast 
bulk  of  our  active  and  inactive  merchant 
fleets 

Lx- signs  for  the  new  vessels  provide  for 
their  conversion  Into  troop  transports  carry- 
Ijiig  3.000  men  each  U  euirrgency  require*, 
just  a*  Iha  A^ucrl«.aa  President  Uuers  belug 


built  at  Camdens  New  York  Shipyard  haf* 
been  modified  for  the  same  p\irp<)se  It  Is 
expected  that  the  new  ships  could  te  the  pro- 
totype* tor  a  much  larger  numiwr  wblcH 
would  be  desperately  needed  In  a  tlilrd  world 
war  and  would  still  be  liivaluabU  as  cargo 
carriers  in  peacetime  trade. 

Admiral  Cochrane  and  shipping  men  gen- 
erally have  t>een  quick  to  express  themselves 
as  highly  pleased  over  the  President's  de- 
cision to  back  constructjoi  of  th«  new  fast 
frel>:hterfl 

The  decision  Ls  so  wise  from  every  point 
of  view  that  It  will  be  most  surprising  If 
Congress  does  not  give  lu  speedy  agreement 
and  allow  this  tirgent  shlpbulldln;  program 
to  get  under  way  at  once. 


Who  Is  Foo'.iag  V/ho(m)? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM AI  IKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RE::D 

or  Nl-.v  TosK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESINTATIV  ES 

Monday.  December  4.  liSO 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remuks  herp- 
tofore  granted.  I  am  insertiiic:  In  the 
Record  an  fditcrlal  which  appeared  in 
the  Iron  Age  dated  November  30.  1950. 
entitled  "Who's  Fooling  Who?'  It 
follows: 

Who's  Fooling  Who? 

The  star-chamber  clambake  on  the  excess* 
proflu  tax  should  scare  the  da  'it^hts  out 
of  tis.  The  question  lent  how  much  sliculd 
we  raise  by  taxes.  It  Isn't  even  h  »w  we  shall 
do  It. 

The  catch  Is — how  far  we  are  going  In  this 
country  to  fool  the  people  with  ftncj-  words? 
We  have  gone  quite  a  way.  We  h  ive  welfare, 
gracious  living,  babies  cry  for  tele\-lslcn. 
freedom  for  labor,  freedom  fcr  b-jsiness. 
planned  economy,  security,  and  other  words 
that  leave  a  nice  cory  feeling — 6  i  we  think. 

A  lot  of  these  hlgh-souudlng  sugar  pills 
cover  some  pretty  bitter  stuff.  They  tas'.e 
good  going  down  but  sooner  or  later  their 
deadening  effects  will  strike  hon  e. 

Buslnen  has  not  tried  to  d<dge  Its  re- 
sponsibility on  defense  taxes  Industrial 
groups  have  used  a  lot  of  g^ay  rra:ter  drar. - 
ing  up  fair,  logical,  and  antl- inflationary 
plans  for  taxes. 

Does  this  mean  anything  to  the  admin- 
istration or  its  yes-men?  Of  course  it 
doesnt.  They  want  a  tax  that  v  ill  tjrtr.j;  in 
Just  what  business  want* — but  with  a  big 
difference. 

The  administration  is  holdlnj;  out  for  a 
defense  tax  with  an  exress-pi  oflta  label. 
That  would  give  the  people  th:  Idea  that 
pruflis  win  be  excessive.  It  suggests  that 
bu&iiieas  docs  not  want  to  foot  Its  share  oX 
the  bill. 

The  excess-proflts  tax  submitted  by  the 
administration  Is  evil  In  Iteelf.  :t  limits  Inl- 
tistlve:  It  Is  sui^ar-coated  but  bitter  In  Its 
probable  effects.  It  Is  even  laieely  drawn 
and  runs  counter  to  Its  IntendeJ  purpose — 
to  tight  inflation  and  preveat  windfall 
profits. 

Plans  submitted  by  business  a  ul  other  or- 
ganisations look  at  the  probl»m  sinely.  They 
will  raise  Just  as  much  revenje.  No  one  will 
get  rich  out  of  the  defense  program.  But 
that  Is  beside  the  point. 

Debate  has  been  limited.  People  have  been 
Insulted.  Democratic  Ideals  are  being 
fluuted.  That  Is  serious.  It  is  .s  serious  as 
deXeuse  Itself.     If   we  deny  our  people   free 


tipresslon — one  of  the  things  we   hope   to 
defend — we  are  as  bad  as  the  Ru.sstans. 
Who  Is  fooling  who(m»?    Lets  find  out — 

and  soon. 

Tom  C   Campbeu^ 

Editor. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NEW    T')P.K 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  two  instances  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  and  one  by  George  Roth- 
v.ell  Brown  about  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  due 
to  the  ineptitude  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  articles  follow: 

Wn.L  Mb   TxtiMAN  Reexamine? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson.  by 
his  ironical  criticism  of  those  Republicans 
who  want  to  reexamine  our  foreign  policy, 
unwittingly  gave  momentum  to  the  cause  of 
reexamination  Itself. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  he  didn't,  of  course,  ob- 
ject to  the  kind  of  reexamination  which  goes 
on  constantly  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  explain  policies,  but  he  did  object 
to  pulling  up  the  crop  by  Its  roots  Just  to 
take  a  look  at  how  It  has  grown.  He  charged 
that  the  latter  Is  the  true  purpose  of  the 
so-called  isolationist. 

But  Mr.  Acheson  completely  misunder- 
stands the  temper  of  the  country.  He  has 
revived  a  waning  Isolationism.  He  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  large  protest 
vote    at    the    recent    congressional    election. 

Reexamination  Is  an  unpanisin  term.  It 
doesn't  necessarllv  mean  repudiation  of  past 
policies  or  basic  principles.  But  It  does 
mean  reconsideration  to  see  If  we  are  get- 
ting   anywhere    and    If    a    modification    will 

achieve  the  desired  goals. 

The  present  foreign  policy,  which  has 
guided  this  country  since  1947.  has  been 
based  on  certain  assumptions.  These  as- 
sumptions were  actually  written  Into  the 
laws  which  both  parties  In  Congress  sup- 
ported and  for  which  billions  have  since 
been  appropriated.  ^   ,,     ,  m 

America  launched  the  MarshaU  plan  and 
established    the    Economic   Cooperation    Ad- 

hilnlstratlon  on  the  assumption  that  we 
would  get  economic  unity  In  Europe.  We 
haven t  gotten  It. 

America  launched  the  military  assistance 
rrogram  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
established  a  mechanism  for  carrying  out 
their  objectives  on  the  assumption,  written 
into  the  law.  that  we  would  get  an  Inte- 
grated military  force  In  Europe.    We  haven't 

gotten  It.  ,     »  J   .v^ 

Is  K  possible  that  when  we  planted  the 
present  crop  of  dollars,  expecting  to  get  the 
white  chrvsanthemums  of  peace  and  unity, 
we  actually  furnished  seeds  that  now  brmg 
lis  the  weeds  of  seUishness  and  discord  and 
even  a  craven  deleatism  on  the  part  of  gov- 
■mawnt-  supposedly  allied  with  us? 

CKtalnly  Its  time  to  reexamine  policies 
and  to  do  It  with  a  realism  which  seems 
to  have  departed  suddenly  from  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  European  govern- 
ments. .  ,, 
If  Europe  does  not  intend  to  use  our  bil- 
lions constructively,  both  on  the  economic 
and  the  military  sides,  how  long  wUl  It  be 


b'^fore  we  will  breed  a  more  and  more  power- 
la:  b.'-aiid  of  "isolalioniim"  in  Amorica  and 
revert  to  the  go-it-alone  policy  of  the  19208? 
Will  not  the  voters  listen  to  the  crj-  that  our 
billions  should  preferably  be  u'^d  to  build 
up  our  own  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
tliat  we  should  be  done  with  European  vacU- 
latlon  and  "left  wing"  softness,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  Just  now  such  an  outcrop- 
ping, particularly,  in  Great  Britain' 

Such  a  turn  of  a.Tairs  would  be  tragic  In- 
deed Maybe  some  of  this  Is  our  fault.  May- 
be our  world  leadership  Is  not  persuasive. 

Secretary  Acheson  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. He  cannot  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  policy  by  ridiculing  those  who 
wish  comclentiously  to  reexamine  our  rela- 
tions with  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Chinese  Communists  recently  chewed 
up  a  regiment  of  American  boys.  Do  we 
now  reward  the  Chinese  Communists  with  a 
seat  In  the  United  Nations?  Does  Interna- 
tional crime  pay  after  all?  Do  the  Moscow 
Communists  go  scot  free? 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  drive  for  ai>- 
peasement  In  the  Far  East,  sponsored  by 
Britain,  which  U  sweeping  Europe  today  on 
the  mistaken  theory  perhaps  that.  If  the  Far 
East  Is  written  ofi  with  another  Munich, 
there  will  be  more  American  money  for 
Europe' 

The  appeasement  road  is  the  road  to  war. 

The  League  of  Nations,  led  by  Great 
Britain,  took  that  road  In  1&31  when  Japan 
Invaded  Manchuria  and  United  States  pro- 
tests went  unheeded.  Then.  In  1935.  c^me 
Mussolini's  aggression  In  Ethiopia. 

In  1936.  the  League  of  Nations  dlHy-dalUed 
and  Hitler  marched  Into  the  Rhlneland. 
Firmness  would  have  turned  him  back. 

In  1938.  Great  Britain  and  France  appeased 
Hitler  at  Munich.  Then  came  Nazi  aggres- 
sion in  Czechoslovakia.  In  Austria  and  finally 

In  Poland. 

Today  a  plan  to  appease  Soviet  Russia  and 
Communist  China  U  being  hatched  In  the 
United  Nations.  What  wUl  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  do  about  It? 

Certainly  It  Is  time  for  reexamination.  If 
we  cant  get  better  policies,  maybe  we  will 
have  to  get  better  men  to  make  them. 

President  Truman  and  the  Democratic 
Party  are  truly  responsible — not  just  Secre- 
tary Acheson.  an  appointed  officer.  Must  we 
wait  for  November  1952  to  put  Into  effect  by 
a  lamer  protest  vote  the  mandate  of  Novem- 
ber  1950' 

Let  Farmer  Truman  reexamine  his  crops. 
Let  him  be  sure  that  we  have  not  sown  the 
wind  that  "shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Thi  PoLmc.vL  Pkzadz 
(By  George  RothweJ  Brown) 
Prime  Minister  Attlees  visit  In  Washing- 
ton at  one  of  the  most  momentous  turning 
points  in  modern  history— found  President 
Tr'-iman  conl rented  by  a  dilemma  somewhat 
resembling  that  which  threatens  the  Social- 
ist-Labor   Government    In    London. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mir  d  Ir.  this  connec- 
tion that  any  agreement  which  the  President 
may  see  fit  to  make  with  Mr.  Attlee.  If  an 
agreement  In  this  crisis,  acceptable  to  Ameri- 
can public  opinion.  Is  possible,  will  be  made 
With  a  British  Govemmert  which  may  be 
out  of  power  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 

In  London  the  Socialitt -Labor  Govern- 
ments majority  In  the  Hcuse  of  Commons 
has  been  barely  maintained  at  a  shaky  five. 
In  all  recent  bye-elections  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment's margin  of  vlctorj-  in  virtually  every 
case    has    been    critically    reduced. 

In  Washington,  on  his  part.  Mr.  Attlee 
found  the  President  of  tie  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution  t:ae  officer  charged 
with  InltlaUng  aU  foreign  F>ollcy.  about  to 
be  confronted  less  than  a  month  hence  by  a 
Senate  In  which  the  majority  of  the  Tru- 
man Socialist-Labor  goveriment  has  been  re- 
duced to  two. 


Mr  Attlee  has  also  discovered  by  this  time 
that  Presidrnt  Truman  not  only  has  a  ma- 
Jontv  of  but  two  m  the  Seriate,  tut  that  it  is 
a  mere  paper  n^ajorlty.  and  th.it  acfjally  he 
Is  the  minority  Preslder.i  of  a  minority  party. 
Both  of  these  politicians  are  shaky,  and 
they  know  It. 

It  also  became  evident  as  the  President  and 
the  British  Premier  began  their  historic  con- 
ferences, that  any  hopes  which  the  Truman 
administration  may  have  entertained  that 
the  bloody  debacle  in  Korea,  one  of  the 
worst  military  defeats  in  American  annals, 
would  have  solidified  a  bi-partisan  movement 
In    Congress,    had    pone    gUmmenng. 

The  headlines  which  Mr.  Attlee  read  In 
his  Washington  newspaper  told  of  renewed 
attacks  in  Congress  on  Secretary  D-an  Ache- 
son. 

Instead  of  diminishing,  the  demands  for 
the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in- 
creased on  Capitol  Hill  to  a  steady  dru.-nflre. 
But  it  was  clear  that  the  pressure  on  the 
President  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  .Acheson 
would  not  end  there  even  if  he  yielded  to  it. 
At  both  Senate  and  House  there  is  grim. 
tight-lipped  resentment  over  the  belated  an- 
nouncement by  the  Commerce  Department 
that  it  had  tightened  the  reg-ulations  gov- 
erning the  shipment  of  strategic  materials 
to  Communist  China,  to  Soviet  Russia,  and 
the  iron-cvirtain  countries — an  action  prop- 
erly denovnced  by  Senator  Knowland,  of 
California,  as  2  years  too  late 

It  will  be  recalled  tn  this  connection  that 
at  the  time  Senator  McCarthy  was  firing  his 
opening  guns  at  the  ■crimson  clique"  in  Mr. 
Arhesons  State  Department,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  turned  up,  in  Its 
hearings,  evidence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  fellow  travelers  In  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Some  of  these  had  been  removed.  The  cur- 
rent disclosures  by  Senator  O'Conor.  of  Mary- 
land, of  large  shipments  of  important  war 
materials  to  CommunUt  China,  through 
British  Hong  Kong  principally,  have  intensi- 
fied sentiment  hostile  to  the  administration 
at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

Who  In  the  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments have  been  responsible  for  these  pol- 
icies, which  have  supplied  to  the  Red  armies 
Of  China  vital  war  materials  now  no  doubt 
being  used  to  murder  our  soldiers  In  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Korea? 

Mr.  Attlee  doubtless  discovered  that  the 
attacks  on  the  Truman  Cabinet  were  spread- 
ing from  thf  Slate  Department  to  other 
branches  of  the  executive  departments. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Prime  Minister  m'jst 
be  bearing  In  mind  the  fact  that  in  a  com- 
paratively siiort  time  the  new  Congress  will 
be  considering  an  appropriation  bill,  con- 
taining propoeed  grants  of  financial  aid  to 
Great  Britain. 

There  will  be  many  embarrassinR  questions 
asKed   nest  year  aj  these  bills  come   up  for 

consideration. 

They  will  Involve  the  revealed  shipment  of 
British  strategic  materials  to  Soviet  Russia, 
and  the  fact  that  British  socialism,  financed 
With  American  tax  money,  is  slowing  down 
the  British  armament  efiort.  notably  In  the 
perilous  reduction  In  the  output  of  British 
coaL 


korea 


E^irEN'STON  OF  RE^vT.ARXS 

OF 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

OF    NOHTH    CASO:.:.N4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  REDDEN     Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  petition  signed  by  a  iarg* 
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number  of  cJtixens  of  my  county,  reading 
as  follovrs: 

We  mrm  ULkiii«  UvU  means  of  oonvcytng  our 
feeUnfH  to  you  about  Um  JLon^a  tituaUon 
and  also  atwut  tto*  «ti— ttoo  in  our  SU  ta  De- 
partinent.  ctcn  to  our  PfMld^nt  We  »ppMl 
to  fMi  to  go  to  OoocrvH  and  (l«n»aud  action 

taaMdMity.  If  you  w»st  to  ooutlnvx  to 
bold  tba  kiva  and  raapact  oT  Nortb  Caro- 
linian* vtio  bar*  rotad  aiid  supported  you. 
you  vili  drzaand  actloa  on  the  floor  ol  CXm- 
grmt.  Withdraw  oiir  troops  at  once  o-  de- 
cUr*  all-out  war  on  the  Chinese  Rc<ls  at 
once 

The  people  ot  North  Carolina  are  fed  up 
with  talk  and  sp— ches  and  conlerences.  We 
want  acUon  bofor*  our  boys  are  entirely 
slaughtered  at  the  hsnds  of  the  Chinese  lieda. 
This  situation  calls  for  Inunedlate  action ,  not 
next  weak  or  next  year.  Let's  bring  our  boys 
back  In  one  piece  Instead  of  In  a  box.  Let's 
€•11  cur  NAtton  In  rtpentance  to  Ood. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  people  of 
Henderson  County.  N  C .  like  a  great 
maiority  of  the  people  of  America,  are 
dlBtrwnd  and  di&appomied  at  our  mis- 
takes in  Korea. 

Jfy  view  is  that  we  should  never  have 
permitted  our  troops  to  enter  Korea  and 
that  we  should  get  out  now  as  spe«Klily 
as  possible  Of  course,  it  is  prefei-able 
if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Chinese,  based  upon  reason  and  justice 
for  all  concerned,  but  rt'Kardlet>s  of  any 
afctret' ment  we  are  not  militarily  in  a  po- 
sition to  stay  in  Korea  and  .should  evac- 
uate at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

It  Is  not  alone  a  question  of  wh<Hher 
vke  wi.sh  to  get  out  The  hordes  of  Chi- 
nese thai  arc  murdering  our  soldiers  are 
so  overu helming  m  number  that  they  are 
forcing  u.">  out  and  if  they  continue  this 
onslaught  our  military  strens^th  li  not 
sufficient  to  cope  « iih  the  situation. 
The  di.stunce  is  too  far  from  our  home- 
land and  the  supply  lines  are  to>o  lont: 
when  we  cun.sider  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  fighting  m  their  back  yard. 

The  first  great  mistake  made  w.ts  In 
the  announcement  of  Dean  Acheson  that 
Korea  was  not  necessary  in  the  defense 
of  our  outer  peruneter  This  was  an  in- 
vitation for  the  North  Koreans  to  Tiake 
the  invasion  that  soon  followed  I  wps 
a  statement  of  our  foreign  policy  ti  the 
world  that  we  would  not  defend  South 
Korea  It  was  our  policy  up  until  the 
lime  of  the  invasion  of  South  Korea. 
We  did  an  about  face  immediately  after 
the  invasion  and  this,  too,  was  another 
great  mistak*- 

Dean  Acheson  seems  to  be  nither 
gifted  In  saytn;:  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrung  lime  and  this  has  htlpt'xl  to  bring 
our  State  Department  in  duiiepuu*  be- 
fore the  American  people.  His  u:<eful- 
ness  has  reached  an  end  The  confi- 
dence of  the  American  pt'ople  in  him  to 
serve  in  this  high  capacity  has  long 
since  been  lost  He  owco  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  vacate  the  office  and  let 
it  be  turned  over  to  someone  who  can 
maintain  public  confide.ice. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
stay  in  Korea  to  ^^ave  face.  I  think  we 
should  begin  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
American  boys  who  are  dying  m  vain  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  America  s 
foreign  policy  hai  collapitKl.  They  are 
not  fighting  for  democracy.  They  are 
not  fighting  an  enemy  *ho  has  attacked 
territory     necessary     to     our     national 


defen.^e.  They  were  not  sent  there  by 
Congress,  who  is  vested  with  sole  consti- 
tutional authority  to  make  a  declaration 
of  war.  Congress  has  not  been  a&ked  to 
take  this  step.  Congress  has  been  cir- 
cumvented by  those  who  knew  such 
action  would  not  be  taken  at  the  hands 
of  the  Represen  til  lives  of  the  American 
people.  Oxir  soldiers  are  fiphting  in 
Korea  because  of  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  In  making  an  order  to 
thai  eflect  In  support  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reversing  our  foreign  policy  again. 

The  United  Nations  has  become  a 
great  debatin?  society.  Its  members 
areue  and  debate  while  Americans  die 
because  of  an  order  this  organization  has 
issued. 

We  cannot  finance  or  tiihi  the  battles 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  I 
contend  that  unless  our  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Korea  at  an  early  date,  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congre.ss  to  take  action  to 
see  that  they  are  withdrawn.  I  am  un- 
willing to  remain  silent  any  longer. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  constitutional  duty  and  authority, 
and  those  who  fail  to  make  their  voices 
heard  on  this  all  important  subject  shall 
be  called  to  answer  before  their  constit- 
uents at  the  polls  ere  the  final  chapter 
of  this  great  tragedy  is  written. 


Struggle  in  Korea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M  \  s.s  •  I  1 '  rsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wibh  to  include 
the  following  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Boston  Post.  Boston.  Mass.  It 
follows; 

Peace  Has  No  Phicx 

After  five  momentous  years  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  of  Great  Britain  has  asked 
for  a  consultation  with  President  Truman 
on  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  Korean 
War.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  face-to-face 
talks  will  strengthen  the  determination  of 
the  western  democracies  not  to  do  business 
with  the  Soviet  Union — but  there  are  serious 
doubts 

The  struggle  In  Korea  is  not  solely  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  It  Is  an  Issue 
which  a  majority  of  the  United  Nations  must 
determine.  Thus  far  the  United  States  has 
provided  most  of  the  troopit.  spent  most  of  the 
money,  and  suffered  most  of  the  casualties. 
These  has  been  no  carplr.»r  at  this  circum- 
stance, nwr  has  the  United  .States  shown  any 
evidence   of    fal;itlieartedness. 

Tojrether  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  possess  ma.«tery  of  the  sea.  and  quali- 
tative mastery  of  the  air,  however  deficient 
they  may  be  In  land  forces  to  meet  the  Com- 
miinlst  hordes  With  the  stom  bomb 
Britihh-.^nierlcsn  mastery  of  the  air  provides 
the  utronges'  and  most  prrsvia.ntve  argument 
against  S<jvlrt  a>;ijres»lon»  But  such  argu- 
ments will  not  prevail  If  one  or  another  of 
the  great  western  powers  shows  an  Inclina- 
tion t.>  make  a  deal  with  the  Russians. 

MuRt  Britain  learn  all  over  airaln  that  there 
can  be  iki  more  Munich*,  that  you  can't 
make  a  deal   »lth  dictatorships?     While  the 


Soviet  Union  has  t)een  engaged  during  the 
past  6  years  In  an  abusive  camp  >l?n  against 
the  United  Statea.  It  has  l)een  plarlnftly  Bp- 
pare"t  *hat  the  Russians  were  cozening  the 
Socialist  fOiwmnent  of  Briuln.  strivlug  to 
drive  a  wedt^e. 

There  isn't  any  question  of  whc  .her  Britain 
Is  a  Junior  or  senior  partner  In  tl  e  coalition. 

The  real  question  is  whether  Brit  iln,  Prance, 
and  the  nations  In  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
will  stand  firm  with  the  United  St  ites,  which, 
during  the  momentous  5  years  ^ince  Prims 
MlMlstcr  Attlee  last  visited  th  s  country, 
p  ured  billions  Into  Europe  to  n.&l'.t  It  pos- 
sible for  the  western  democracies  to  be  equal 
partners  In  an  alliance  to  pxiaran'ee  peace. 

British  recognition  of  Communist  China 
was  expediency,  and  we  are  paying  the  price 
of  that  expediency  today.  If  Prime  MlnLster 
Attlee  proposes  another  bargain  with  the 
Soviet  Union  it  Is  certain  that  little  time 
can  be  bought.  A  firm,  resolute  stand  now 
will  serve  notice  that  the  western  democra- 
cies will  make  no  deals,  and  the  S<ivlet  Union 
may  halt  lu  headlong  rtwh  into  an  aggres- 
sive war. 

The  utter  irresponslblll-.y  of  th»  Chinese 
Conununlsts  with  their  bellicoe«  aasertlon 
that  threats  do  not  frighten  anyone  should 
convince  the  nations  of  the  west  that  any 
price  paid  for  peace  on  any  term?  with  Red 
China  Is  too  exorbitant.  If  the  price  ex- 
acted by  the  servant  is  too  hlg.i.  what  of 
the  price  that  will  be  set  by  tae  master? 
Only  firmness,  resolution,  cotirage  and  Integ- 
rity can  cope  with  such  barbarous  blackmail. 

Peace  Is  something  that  has  ud  price  It 
Is  sectired  only  by  the  readiness  of  nations 
to  hand  together  and  face  a  common  threat 
to  their  peace.  Prime  Minister  .\ttlee  must 
know  how  pathetic  Is  the  memory  of  Neville 
Chamberlain  waving  his  little  scrap  of  paper 
and  crying  that  he  had  purchased  "peace  In 
ovir  time."  All  that  such  deals  can  buy  Is 
the  certainty  of  war. 


Our  Bankrupt  Chinese  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORcco^f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
S.  Eugene  Allen  from  the  Oregon  Labor 
Press  of  December  1,  1950.  It  follows: 
Oun  Bankhtpt  Chinese  Pilict 
(By  S.  Eugene  Allen) 

Shall  It  be  war  or  p>eace'' 

That  question  haiigs  delicately  In  the 
balance.  And  upon  Its  answer  depends 
everything. 

That  is  why  It  seems  appropriate  to  con- 
sider China. 

For  almost  a  century  prior  to  1940  the 
United  States  had  but  two  fixed  and  un- 
changing principles  of  foreign  policy.  One 
of  tliese  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The 
other  was  the  open  door  In  China.  In  other 
matters  our  policy  was  flexible  and  adapta- 
ble.    In  these  two  matters  It  was  fixed 

As  a  result  of  our  policy  toward  China 
Americans  came  to  have  a  warm  and  high 
reeard  for  the  Chines*  and  they.  In  turn, 
regarded  America  as  their  best  friend. 

The  policy  of  the  open  door  In  China  was 
not  an  emotional  one.  It  was  a  practical 
one — a  realistic  one.  We  simply  knew  we 
could  sleep  better  at  night  If  China,  the  great 
Asiatic  p«iwer  was  our  friend  The  pt)llcy 
we   pursued   involved   no   interference    with 
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the  Chinese  Government.  We  were  not  con- 
cerned whether  she  was  ruled  by  an  Emperor, 
an  Empress  Dowager,  a  boy  king,  or  by  a 
band  of  would-be  Democrats. 

How  then  did  we  come — in  one  short 
decade  from  1S40  to  1630 — to  so  Incredibly 
and  so  unhappily  destroy  all  that  we  had 
buiit  since  the  open  door  was  established 
in  1844? 

Read  the  following: 

•The  entire  Communist  political  thesis 
could  be  reduced  to  a  single  paragraph:  If 
you  take  a  peasant  who  has  been  swindled, 
beaten,  ai.d  kicked  about  for  all  his  waking 
days  and  whose  father  has  transmitted  to 
him  an  emotion  of  bitterness  reaching  back 
for  generations — if  you  take  such  a  peasant, 
treat  him  like  a  man.  ask  his  opinion,  let  him 
vote  for  a  local  government,  let  him  organize 
his  own  police  and  gendarmes,  decide  on  his 
own  taxes,  and  vote  himself  a  reduction  In 
rent  and  interest — If  you  do  all  that,  the 
peasant  becomes  a  man  who  has  something 
to  light  for.  and  he  will  fight  to  preserve  it 
egainst  any  enemy.  Japanese  or  Chinese.  If 
lu  addition  you  present  the  peasant  with  an 
araiy  and  a  governmcTit  that  helps  him  har- 
ve.Lt.  teach  him  to  read  and  write,  and  fight 
oil  the  Japanese  who  raped  his  wife  and  tor- 
tured his  mother,  he  develops  a  loyalty  to  the 
army  and  the  government  and  to  the  party 
that  controls  them.  He  votes  for  that  party, 
thinks  the  way  that  party  wants  him  to 
think,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  an  active 
participant." 

The  above  paragraph  is  from  the  book 
Thunder  Out  of  China.  It  was  written  by 
Theodore  H  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby.  It 
was  widely  distributed  in  1946  by  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club.  Neither  Mr  White  nor 
Miss  Jacoby  are  Communists  nor  Communist 
sympathizers. 

But  this  one  paragraph  sums  up  so  well 
the  whole  cause  of  cur  utter  failure  In  China. 
It  represen'j  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
architects  of  statecraft  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. It  states,  naively  and  unerly  without 
^lle.  the  conviction  that  the  Communists 
are  good  people,  agrarian  reformers,  and  the 
bringers  of  a  t)ctter  life  for  downtrodden 
peoples.  This  v'ew  was  omcially  supported 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 
The  many  missions  that  were  sent  to  China 
during  the  decade  were  all  based  on  this  as- 
sumption and  were  Instructed  to  make  cer- 
tain as  could  be  that  the  Communists  were 
brought  Into  the  Chinebe  Government  and 
made  responsible  for  Chinese  administration. 
And  so  It  was  that  In  a  single  decade  Amer- 
ica destroyed  all  she  had  so  painstakingly 
bullded  In  a  previous  96  years. 

Our  policy  ceased  to  be  one  of  friendship 
for  China.  It  became  one  of  interference 
within  China. 

Is  It  not  incredible  that  we  turned  our 
back  on  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  which  was  the  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment and  which  was  friendly  to  America 
and  sought  to  t>efrtend  the  Communist  rev- 
olutionary forces  of  Mao  Tse-tung  who  were 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  legally  constituted 
government  of  China  and  who  were  un- 
frlendlv  to  us? 

Yet  that  was  our  policy.  Today  it  comes 
to   fruition. 

There  Is  no  apology  offered  for  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  He  was  a  stiff-necked  despot.  His 
government  was  corrupt.  Most  of  the  bitter 
criticism  against  his  regime  Is  valid. 

Granted  all  liiis.  upon  what  basis  could 
our  national  administration  choose  to  com- 
pound the  evU  by  support  of  the  revolution- 
ary Communist  drive  to  destroy  the  national 
government  of  China' 

Chines?  governments  have  always  been  cor- 
rupt. Communist  governments  are  even 
worse. 

Our  stake  in  China  was  to  keep  her  as  a 
friend.  But  our  studied  policy  for  the  past 
d«cade  made  her  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy 
directed  by  Moscow  at  that. 


In  brief  sketch  this  is  wiiat  happened: 
The  Japanese  ruthlessly  Invaded  China  lif 
1937.  A.«!  a  result  of  this  invasion.  American 
sympathies  turned  quickly  to  the  side  of  our 
Chinese  friends  China  was  hailed  as  a  brave 
nation  who  rose  heroically  to  resist  barbaric 
aggression. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  hero,  not  only  to 
China  but  to  America.  There  were  China 
relief  dinners.  There  developed  an  almost 
emotional  attachment  of  American  opinion 
to  the  Nationalist  Government  and  Chiang. 
Preachers  even  Implored  divine  Intervention 
for  the  Chinese  In  their  struggle.  Even  the 
Communists  thought  Chiang  was  a  great 
figure. 

(Russia  has  always  feared  Japan.  Russia's 
Interest  lay  in  keeping  Japanese  agcjression 
occupied  in  China,  thus  lifting  fears  of 
Japanese  deslgiis  against  Russia.* 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  the 
Burma  Road  was  closed  by  the  British. 
Stalin  and  Hitler  were  bedfellows.  Commu- 
nists were  no  longer  Interested  in  bolstering 
Chinese  resistance  to  aggression,  lor  the  war 
was  no  threat  to  her.  she  thought. 

The  Chinese  Communists  at  this  point 
began  their  revolution.  They  began  to  fight 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  China  at  the 
very  time  Chinas  life  was  threatened  by  the 
foreign  aggression  of  Japan. 

In  1941  President  Roosevelt  sent  son  James 
and  Owen  Lattlmore  and  Lauchlin  Currie  on 
special  mission  to  China.  They  were  disap- 
pointed because  Chiang  flatly  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Communist  revolutionaries 
were  simple  do-gooders  and  •agrarian  re- 
formers." They  sought  to  Induce  Chiang  to 
take  them  Into  his  government. 

Chiang  refused  even  upon  their  urging. 
Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  became  strained. 

On  December  7.  1941.  America  was  attacked 
by  Japan.  We  were  now  allies  with  China, 
and  Immediately  our  hostility  to  our  ally 
China  became  almost  as  emotional  as  our 
friendship  for  China  had  previously  been. 

General  Stilwell  went  to  China  as  Chiang's 
chief  of  staff.  He  constantly  urged  Chiang 
to  accept  the  Communists  into  the  Govern- 
ment. Finally,  Chiang  became  so  enraged 
with  him  that  President  Roosevelt  recalled 
him. 

Gen.  Claire  Chennault  organized  on  a 
voluntary  basis  the  famous  Flying  Tigers. 
This  courageous  band  fought  the  Japanese 
invasion  all  along  the  China  coast  and  kept 
out  of  Chinese  politics. 

A  long  wait  was  in  store  for  poor  China 
In  her  hour  of  peril.  We  simply  hadn't 
enough  materiel  to  give  them  much.  A  little 
was  flown  in  over  the  Burma  hump.  At  the 
Casablanca  meeting  the  policy  was  still  for 
China  to  wait.  It  had  to  t>e.  But  while  we 
were  unable  to  give  China  much  aid  or  mili- 
tary support  during  these  years,  we  gave  her 
a  great  deal  of  advice.  Most  of  it  was  to 
urge  them  to  invite  the  Communists  into 
the  government.  Giving  a  foreign  power 
advice  when  they  need  materiel  is  an  unre- 
warding method  of  conductmg  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

One  of  the  advisers  rent  by  President  Roose- 
velt during  this  period  w?.s  Wendell  WiUkle. 
He  came  back  and  reported  that  the  great 
reservoir  of  good  will  the  Chinese  had  for 
the  United  States  was  leaking  rapidly  away. 
Meanwhile  Journalists,  week-end  visitors. 
and  others  l>egan  to  systematically  undercut 
prd  scorn  Chiang — stUl  the  legal  head  of 
China — and  encourage  the  Communist  rebels. 
Most  cf  this  activity  was  well  meant.  The 
new  China  hands  took  the  Communists  at 
t".  °ir  word  ttiat  they  were  simply  agrarian 
reformers  seeking  to  right  the  ancient  wrongs 
of  Chinese  landlordism. 

By  1944  a  real  crisis  had  arrived.  And  by 
this'  time  the  02ce  of  War  Information,  an 
official  propaganda  agency  of  the  United 
States,  was  openly  supporting  the  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries  and  attacl-.lng  the  Na- 
tional Government  ol  China  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 


Then  Henry  Wallace  was  dispatched  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
It  taxes  the  imagination  to  speculate  on 
what  he  was  doing.  At  this  Juncture  Rii&sia 
and  Japan  entered  into  a  nonaggression 
pact.  This  meant  that  perhaps  a  million 
Japanese  soldiers  were  freed  to  ravage  China 
from  outside  while  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionaries  destroyed   her   from   within. 

Dismayed.  President  Rooseveli  sent  Patrick 

Hurley  to  China  as  Ambassador.  After  try- 
ing vainly  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
mess  that  had  been  created.  Hurley  came 
home  in  disgust  and  said  the  career  diplo- 
mats in  the  State  Department  were  destroy- 
ing any  eSeciive  work  for  China. 

In  ie45  there  was  wide  agreement  In  tlie 
State  Department  that  China  needed  a  Mao 
"  se-tung  and  not  Chiang  liai-shek.  And 
the  final  blow  at  de jent  relations  with  China 
was  struck  In  February  at  the  secret  Yalta 
conference.  This  amazing  agreement  pulled 
Rtissia  into  the  Asiatic  war  where  she  wasn't 
needed  and  couldn't  do  much;  gave  Russia 
Outer  Mongolia:  gave  Russia  control  of  the 
Manchuriari  railway;  gave  Russia  control  of 
the  port  of  Dalren  and  the  naval  base  at 
Port  Arthur.  It  finally  included  the  require- 
ment that  Chiang  negotiate  an  agreement 
acceptable  to  Rtissia  on  all  these  points. 

Hope  was  now  all  gone  for  a  united  China. 
The  Russians  began  arming  the  Communists 
with  Japanese  military  supplies.  The  situa- 
tion simply  deteriorated  beyond  repair. 

Gen.  George  Marshall  was  dispatched  to 
China  by  President  Truman.  He  tried  to 
save  the' situation.  He  failed  only  t)ecause 
It  was  beyond  saving.  He  came  home  bitter 
about  the  affair. 

The  war  was  now  over.  We  were  anxious 
to  get  the  boys  home.  The  Communists 
pushed   full-scale    clvU    war.      They    won    It. 

The  rest  is  recent  history  only  too  well 
known. 

So  In  one  decade  we  made  a  fearsome 
enemy  out  of  what  had  been  a  fast  friend. 
The  Communists  proved  once  more— as  they 
always  have — that  they  are  Communists 

War  or  peace''  The  answer  hangs  deli- 
cately in  the  balance. 


Youth  Speaks  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING     . 

or    KTW    TOF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  young  people  lies  our  hope  for  build- 
ing a  stronger  Nation  and  a  better  world. 
That  thev  are  aware  not  only  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  our  American 
way  of  life,  but  also  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  which  its  continuance 
entails,  is  evident  from  the  outstanding 
essavs  which  are  the  products  of  the 
pens  of  three  Roche.-^ter.  N.  Y.,  high- 
school  siudent.s  who  were  selected  as  the 
authors  of  the  pnze-winning  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  sponsored  by  the  jtmior  cham- 
ber ol  comjnerce  of  that  city.  "With  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  these  youns?  citi- 
zens. I  have  requested  leave  to  include 
their  challenging  and  inspiring  contri- 
butions in  this  permament  Record  They 
are  as  follows: 

I  Speak  roa  Democsact 

(Bt  Douglas  K    Ahem) 
Mv  name  is  Dou^as  Ahcrn.  or.  Just  Douf. 
It  isn't  a  real  coir.mLn  name  like  Dick  Brown 
or  BUI  Jones.     Its  just   a   name.     The  h^j 
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bebind  IV  bow»^er.  I  c*n  M»urt  you.  U  M 
•vcrafc*  aiUl  commor.  ■•  a  Jv^t  dc*  on  »  p»cnk:. 
hv.-»  'i^*^  tb«  naXx-lty  at  toy  fellow  m«n.  I 
fc,,,,  ■.•^.,-*  frielit  If  n  tecoMM  pi!W"7  «> 
^Mik  ui  froat  of  •  fTOup  of  P^iX*  "o  •* 
fuBa«i.  that  I  anM  tuiw  a  pretty  food  r«»- 

tor  <«pe«kln|r  now      I  h«»e. 

A  while  ago  I  wan  MJctd  to  tpe*k  on  behalf 
of  a  very  fwimttt  iMfy  at  a  ereat  trial  A  tnal 
that  fiifbtcaMl  Bte  with  the  eieantir  airnlfl- 
cance  of  Its  oBtuuMi .  It  u  not  a  new  trial. 
Aa  a  matter  ot  fei.  It  has  been  dragging  on 
for  IiuiH>T^  a  yeara  IVow.  however.  It  U 
a  crlUcal  period  in  it*  deTelopinent  When 
I  VIM  arted  to  speak  frr  her  I  accepted  tm- 
Rtaly.  Hot  becauw  I  lUed  the  idea  M 
or  that  my  trw  words  would  have 
mmtj  aaitet  OB  the  cnitcome  tjecause  they  un- 
ilJUlitainj  won't,  but  becavise  she  haa  done 
ao  incredibly  mtx;h  for  roe  that  1  have  a  debt 
to  her  I  never  cotild  poaalbly  pay.  NeTerthe- 
le3«.  I  must  make  an  attempt. 

It  la  my  turn,  vwry  abor'lT.  to  speak  at  thla 
trial  and  I  tlkovilM  parfiapa  you  would  like  to 
bav  me.  Tou  know,  of  cotine.  that  he,  who 
gov«ma  otir  Urea,  the  jtidge.  has  been  on 
our  Bkle  fram  the  beginning  It  is  the  Jury 
we  mtist  conrtnce  There  are  still  many 
skeptical  peraons  on  It.  You  understand  that 
it  is  not  my  friend  herself  who  Is  on  trial. 
tot  rather  what  she  has  created.  Ah.  there  Is 
my  name.  I  am  to  speak  for  her  now.  Excuse 
me.  please 

My  L/ord  God.  azul  you  memtiers  of  the 
Jury,  dtlaens  of  the  world.  Tou  have  on  trial 
ta«n  democracy.  It  Is  a  question  whether 
you  af»  going  to  accept  or  reject  Its  Ideals. 
Tou  alao.  whether  you  tanow  It  or  not.  have 
lu  creator,  liberty,  on  trial.  No.  don't  cor- 
rect me.  for  you  muat  see.  or  I  must  make 
jaa  see.  that  if  you  have  democracy  on  trial, 
70U  have  liberty  on  trial. 

Part  of  the  text  statement  of  the  Conatl- 
tutlxi  of  the  Unltad  States  of  Axnenca  says 
that.  "W«.  tha  paople  o^  the  United  States. 
la  oc^v  to  aecure  the  bteailngi  of  liberty  to 
and  otir  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
this  Constitution  for  the  United 
8Utes  of  Amenca  '  This  CooaUtuUon  is  aa 
yet  the  moet  j>erfect  raeordlnf  of  democracy 
obtained.  If  this  daooeney.  under  the  Con. 
stltutlon.  does  sectire  the  '■bleaalnjts  of  lib- 
erty for  the  people.  U  la  self-evident  that 
liberty  Is  on  trial  with  democracy  and  that 
tlMM  trtio  oppose  democracy  prefer  oppres- 
■lon  to  Btarty. 

Ifow  the  queattOB  la.  Does  this  democracy, 
under  the  COBaCttUttaa.  aecure  the  bleaalngs 
Of  Ubcrty  for  the  people? 

On  paper,  in  the  Constitution  there  Is  an 
liiifiwan n  array  of  Uberties  To  name  a  few. 
there  Is  the  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and 
praas,  the  right  to  aaaembly.  the  tl|{ht  to  keep 
^r%4  b^  arms,  the  gxiaraiity  of  Uial  by  Jury, 
right  to  free  elections,  and  even  an 
ent  saying  that  Just  because  it  waa 
to  name  ail  our  Uberiies  u  didn't 

we  dont  hare  them.     Ah,  yes;  I  can 

read  on  your  faces  what  you  are  thinking. 
Tou're  thinking  that  from  experience  you 
know  that  all  that  Is  on  paper  Is  not  a 
reahty 

W*-!'  !<">  take  a  look  at  the  clUzens  of 
the  V  i^n<-d  States  and  see  how  they  feel 
about  their  country,  tu  OowwasMM.  acd  lu 
danocracy.  You  see  an  IndoatrtaMabVt  I  un- 
loving people  who  h*ve  unr  uf  the  highest 
•tandards  if  living  ui  the  world.  You  see 
givat  roaring  cltie*  with  factories  shooting 
roUlBf  mswrs  of  black  smoke  skyward  and 
l|rtal  amall  towns  with  broad  trre-aiiaded 
atn&lm.  Yo^j  see  endleaa  piataa  tlUed  to  per- 
feetftoB  by  ii.«>  pride  uf  ownetahlp. 

Move  up  cloeer  There  a  the  gang  down 
at  UM  corner  drug  store.  Tbexe  •  a  pol.iicai 
eaadtdau  making  a  sweating  attempt  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  people  over  his  opponenta 
because  It  Is  the  people  who  elect  him. 
What  8  that  oeer  there?  Ha.  aoaae  Irate  mo- 
torist blistering  Uir  M-at  ui  Uie  local  guvem- 
meui  for  n<  i  nxiaK  t  i*  f^oie  in  il»e  pave- 
ment Ues  «*i^ucd   Uieui  about.     Ti>c  pet^^ie 


\  f  :helr  Government  verv  much,  fnwn  what 
I  can  see.  Tbev  must,  for  rieht  now  they 
are  dytnf  on  the  battlef-eld  tu  keep  It  It 
wwsnt  too  long  ago  that  their  ancestors  died 
to  make  It  and  Ita  wonderful  Conatltutitin. 
and,  although  I  am  sUU  too  yound,  in  the 
future  I.  loo.  should  be  triad  and  proud  to 
pve  my  Ufe  for  it.  for  you  see  It  Is  my  coun- 
trv   too.  and  the  people  are  free 

Well,  what  about  It,  citliens  ixf  the  world? 
Do  you  want  liberty  or  oppression?  If  de- 
mocracy Is  on  trial,  so  Is  liberty.  Aa  for  me. 
If  I  cant  have  Uberty,  I  shall  at  least  die 
fighting  for  U  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury.  I  speak  for  democracy  and  its  mother. 
liberty 

Thank  you. 

I  SPSAK  rOB   DEMOCTIACT 

(By  Anny  WerTn.\n> 

Democracy  is  a  sreat  symphony,  written 
In  the  key  of  the  individual  and  the  tune 
signature  of  ail  history. 

The  first  movement  Is  the  greatness  of 
democracy  Sometimes  this  greatness  Is 
slow,  and  sometimes  It  Is  last,  but  It  la  al- 
ways tremendous.  It  is  so  tremendous  tiiat 
no  one  can  ever  hear  all  of  it.  It  is  so  im- 
portant that  It  Is  often  ignored.  It  is  always 
present,  but  not  always  recognized.  Olien 
the  greatness  Is  hard  to  understand;  mure 
often  It  is  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted. Confined  only  to  slogans.  It  changes 
to  Uttleness.  The  extent  of  this  greatness  Is 
Inhmte  and  Is  lost  In  our  daily  language. 
This  first  movement  Is  our  goal  and  our  in- 
.^plratlon.  Greatness  always  has  some  por- 
tion of  the  divine. 

The  second  movement  la  the  sadness  of 
democracy.  The  themes  ol  this  are  war  and 
hurt  and  failure.  Death  and  hall-deaths  are 
here:  the  war  that  did  not  prevent  a  reign 
of  terror,  the  war  that  overthrew  the  czar, 
but  did  not  bring  freedom;  the  war  that  did 
not  iTiake  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Hurt  Is  here;  the  sobs  of  a  little  Ne^o  boy. 
the  first  time  that  he  finds  out  that  he  Is 
diSerent.  the  screams  that  rang  from  the  gas 
chambers  around  the  world.  And  failure  Is 
also  here:  the  failure  of  people  who  do  not 
vote,  the  failure  of  people  to  whom  freedom 
means  the  right  to  be  seinah.  Duties  are 
often  commonplace  and  dull.  Responsibil- 
ity la  rarely  easy  or  pleasant.  But  they  both 
are  pirt  of  democracy.  Death  and  hurt  and 
failure.    The  sartnetis  Is  a  long  movement. 

The  third  movement  la  the  kindness  of 
democracy.  This  Is  the  blood  bank  that  re- 
ceivet  more  than  lu  quoU.  This  Is  the  stor7 
of  the  home-town  boy  who  makes  good: 
the  WllUa.  1  Allen  White's,  the  Eddie  Can- 
t  ,r'f.  the  Andrew  Carnegie's.  ThU  U  a  OI 
rfoldier  giving  his  food  to  a  Korean  orphan. 
This  Is  the  American  people  sending  thou- 
sands of  dolliirs  to  one  little  girl  who  has 
polio.  Thla  kindness  has  become  part  of  Uf. 
It  is  the  goodnees  that  forms  the  Etrength  of 
dem<x:racy.  We  must  have  the  greatness  be- 
cause It  puts  everything  In  its  right  propor- 
tion. We  mtist  have  the  sadoeas.  because  It 
Is  the  price  of  everything  important.  But 
the  kindnees.  the  gayneas,  the  goodness  are 
firm  and  eternal  T'hese  are  the  best  de- 
fenses democracy  has  against  any  of  Its  ene- 
mlea.  Theee  are  the  lorcea  that  keep  democ- 
racy alive. 

The  fourth  movement  Is  the  future  of 
democracy.  This  Is  a  triumphant  murch. 
The  darkness  of  uncertainty  Is  lighted  by  the 
kncMTledge  of  the  past.  Democracy  has  no 
need  to  be  afraid,  u  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 
It  has  surrlved  the  dark  ages.  Bonaparte, 
and  Hitler.  Dictators  are  forcerf  upon  peo- 
ple; they  disappear.  Democracy  Is  part  of 
mankinds  dream.  It  remains.  It  has 
changed  and  formed  Itself  mto  the  mold 
made  by  each  generation.  It  has  bent  be- 
fore the  wind  of  hate,  and  has  not  broken- 
It  U  a  dynamic,  ever-moving  force.  Democ- 
racy will  Uvc  as  long  aa  there  are  people  who 
believe.    Our  s>-mphoQy  will  continue,  played 


by  men's  hands  and  hearts  and  blood  The 
symphony  of  democracy  u  the  voice  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  SFBAK  roa  DrMocsACT 
(By  DBvld  F  ruhom) 
In  this  critical  period  In  the  history  of 
man.  when  our  way  of  111*  and  system  of 
government  are  being  so  severely  tested.  It 
Is  imperative  that  each  one  of  us  knows  for 
what  we  stand  and  to  what  end  we  are 
strlvUig.  We  mvist  know  this  In  order  to  help 
those  peoples  who  are  struggling  within 
t^iemselves,  not  knowtrg  what  to  believe — 
trying  to  decide  up>on  the  merits  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  We  must  not  only  know 
what  we  believe  but  act  on  thov  beliefs. 
Today,  a  democratic  world  will  be  pained 
only  through  conscientious  effort,  and  aH-out 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  each  person. 
No  matter  how  many  rules  and  laws  there 
are  In  a  game.  It  cannot  be  played  without 
the  players. 

Here  in  America  we  have  brought  democ- 
racy a  long  way  on  its  road  to  perfection. 
We  have  made  It  a  social  and  governing  sys- 
tem "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people. '  We  are  free  to  UJnk,  speak  and 
act  as  long  as  we  respect  other  people's 
rlghU.  It  Is  here  where  democracy  succeeds 
or  fails,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  In  America 
where  this  sense  of  respect  for  others  Is 
omnipresent.  We  are  free  only  when  we  are 
responsible. 

To  live  In  America,  under  this  social  and 
governing  system.  Is  a  great  privilege.  Since 
we  are  turrounded  by  all  Its  Joys  and  com- 
forts, we  are  often  amazed  when  people  who 
come  to  this  land  of  ours  for  the  first  time 
are  so  t»u-llled  and  awed  a*  the  things  we 
consider  everyday  occurrences;  going  to  a 
baseoall  game,  eating  popcorn,  and  driving 
leisurely  through  the  country  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  staccato  voice  of  a  pneu- 
matic drill  tearing  up  s  pavement,  making 
way  for  improved  roads;  the  rcroundlng 
blows  of  a  lumberman  felling  a  tree:  the 
clear-cut  hammerings  of  a  carpenter  building 
a  new  house;  the  shrill  factory  whistles  an- 
nouncing lunchtlme.  the  happy  laughter  of 
many  children.  This  Is  America  to  the  ear. 
The  'rajfrance  of  new-mown  hay.  the  smell 
of  a  loaf  of  freshly  baked  bread,  the  aroma  of 
coffee  on  a  chilly  morning,  the  scent  of  a 
wood-nre  In  the  fall  air— America  like  a 
whiff  of  perftime  floating  over  a  dreary  world. 
The  high  majestic  mountains,  the  picture  of 
a  brown,  orange,  yellow,  and  scarlet  valley 
In  the  fall;  the  fndleas  fields  of  wheat,  hay, 
and  corn:  the  skyscrapers  stretching  eagerly 
to  the  sky:  the  golden  stuiset  on  a  allvery 
lake— America,  a  nation  rich  in  protneas, 
spread  as  an  unfolding  panorama  before  the 
world. 

But  democracy  In  America  Is  not  enouRh. 
It  must  spread  to  other  countries,  rn'llng 
away  the  fug  that  has  setUed  over  them. 
Democracy  Is  what  every  man  craves,  but 
few  are  able  to  ptesseas.  Why  should  de- 
mocracy be  a  world  force?  Why  do  we  want 
to  eatabllsh  a  democratic  government  for  all 
the  world?  Do  we  wish  to  gain  power,  and 
profit  financially  by  It?  No.  Then  why? 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  the  freedom  we 
possess  In  America  and  we  want  others  to 
share  It.  It  la  absurd  for  any  man  who  can 
think  for  himself  to  aay  that  he  would  rather 
be  a  alare  than  a  free  man  in  a  democracy. 
Deep  down  in  every  man's  heart  is  the  desire 
to  work  for  himself,  to  try  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  that  hold  him  in  poverty.  Demi>c- 
racy  does  not  promise  that  everyone  should 
become  rich.  It  gives  a  man  a  chance  and  a 
choice.  A  man  works  for  himself  and  lila 
fellowmen.  Democracy  is  like  a  Jig-saw  pus- 
zie.  each  piece  complementing  the  other  to 
make  the  composite  whole. 

In  the  second  place,  a  democracy  is  gt>T- 
erued  by  the  p:ople  Eecause  of  thl.-^.  eooa- 
petillon  thrUes  and  the  people  may  enjoy 
the   fruits   of   their   labor.     Through   repre- 
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sentatlon  and  election  they  put  In  govern- 
mental positions  the  men  cf  their  choice. 
These  men  In  turn  are  their  mouthpieces, 
for  through  them  speaks  the  voice  of  the 
peop'.e. 

And,  In  the  third  place,  democracy  is  the 
only  form  of  government  in  the  world  today 
which  recognizes  and  protects  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual.  What  could  be  more 
Important  ♦han  this?  It  is  the  whole  basis 
of  our  great  Hebrew-Chrlsllan  tradition.  It 
Is  what  the  Mapna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of 
RlghU  were  designed  to  protect.  Revolu- 
tions In  France  and  the  Ameri^-an  Colonies 
were  fought  to  establish  this  fundamental 
Ideal,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  our 
entering  the  world  wars  was  to  protect  this 
principle — this  Idea  which  is  the  basis  of  true 
democracy. 

Democracy  Is  our  American  heritage,  and 
we  are  strong  In  the  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bility. We  are  ready  to  stand  up,  fight,  and 
die  for  this  precious  gift  that  we  cherish. 
That  Is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American 
youth — to  be  able  to  serve  my  country — to 
defy  any  man  to  take  away  my  freedom— to 
stand  up,  and  speak  for  Democracy. 


If  He  Won't  Quit,  Fire  Him 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.E.C.GATHINGS 

OF  ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6,  1950 

Mr.  G^THINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
long  time  leuers  have  been  received  by 
Member.'^  of  Congress  which  have  been 
most  critical  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson.  Especially  has  this  been  true 
since  the  Alger  Hiss  statement  was  made 

by  him. 

I  am  f^rm  in  my  conviction  that  Dean 
Acheson  should  not  have  been  appointed 
criginallv  as  Secretary  of  State.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  well-fitted  and  su- 
perbly well -qualified  men  w  ho  are  availa- 
ble for  such  an  appointment  I  feel  that 
it  was  a  mistake  when  Mr.  Acheson  was 
confirmed  for  this  position.  If  the  mat- 
ter of  his  approval  was  up  for  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  I  am  doubtful  that  he 
would  be  confirmed. 

In  the  cnsis  with  which  our  country  is 
confronted,  full  and  complete  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  is  essential.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  bnn?  about  a  unan- 
imity of  feelins  than  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  submit  his  early  resignation. 

Whv  do  I  say  this?  The  No.  2  man  in 
authority  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  should  pos3ess  the  attri- 
butes of  full  and  complete  confidence, 
admiration,  and  re.spect  of  the  Nation. 
He  falls  far  shor..  It  cannot  be  success- 
fully a.sserted  that  Dean  Acheson  holds 
and  merits  the  full  confidence  of  the 
American  people  The  citizens  would 
want  and  have  a  nsht  to  demand  that  a 
person  selected  for  any  place  of  high 
trust  and  responsibihty  should  have  no 
question  mark  upon  him. 

There  is  a  question  mark  upon  any 
man  who  would  support  and  defend  a 
convicted  traitor. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  of  December  1.  1950.  carried  an 
editorial  re'j:arding  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  which  is  in  my  opinion  most 


worthy  of  full  consideration  by  this  body. 
The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
If  Hx  Won't  Qtjrr,  FiM  Him 

Need  for  national  unity  there  Is  In  face  of 
the  worst  crisis  in  the  history  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, but  it  won't  be  achieved  at  a  price 
of  keeping  Dean  Acheson  on  the  Job  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  If  they 
attempt  to  use  the  present  extremity  as  an 
excuse  to  protect  hl-ni.  He  has  got  to  go  and 
v.-ith  him  the  entire  coterie  of  State  Depart- 
ment "planners"  responsible  for  the  pro- 
Ccmmunlst  Asiatic  policy  which  invited  Red 
aggression  in  the  Orient.  If  he  wont  quit, 
he  should  be  fired,  and  If  President  Truman 
won't  do  It,  the  Congress  can  force  it  through 
thf-  simple  expedient  of  adopting  a  noncon- 
flaence  resolution. 

The  country  has  taken  enough  chances  on 
the  posslbUlty  of  Acheson  et  al.  having  a 
cbange  of  heart,  and  the  cost  for  chance 
taking  Is  about  as  horrible  as  could  be  Imag- 
Itied.  In  that  black  hour  when  the  American 
people  first  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
Korean  debacle  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  Secretary  of  State  a  clear  exposi- 
tory as  to  what  had  happened  and  what,  so 
f.ir  as  his  Department  Is  concerned,  would  be 
done  about.  What  they  got  in  his  Wednes- 
day night  radio  address  was  so  unrelated  to 
the  real  crisis  that  he  left  them  more  be- 
wildered than  they  were  before  he  started  his 
li;slpid  delineation  of  what  he  calls  "straTegy 
CI  freedom."  It  must  have  given  the  Red  del- 
epatlons  at .  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Kremlin's  puppeteers  a  belly  laugh. 

There  can  be  no  unity  where  confidence  Is 
lacking,  and  there  can  be  no  confidence  In 
the  State  Department  as  it  is  currently  con- 
stituted. The  Korean  War  started  in  June. 
We  don't  have  to  remind  our  readers  where 
It  Is  today.  During  the  intervening  months 
Acheson  et  al.  have  had  almost  free  rein  with 
their  policy  making,  their  appeasement  ef- 
forts, and  their  "dent  make  Russia  mad" 
strategy.  This  costly  experiment  has  been  in 
American  lives,  and  the  experim.enters  have 
forfeited  the  right  to  public  respect. 

President  Truman  Is  entitled  to  his  per- 
sonal loyalties  and  his  too-blind  friendships, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  inflict  them  on  the 
American  people  and  by  so  doing  gamble  with 
a  nation's  survival. 


The   War  in   Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  TllE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  6  ilegislative  day 
0/  Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  on  the  war  in 
Korea  written  by  Homer  Bisrart.  and 
published  in  todays  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  It  is  a  very  interesting  article 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E.^TTLE  Fronts  in  Kore.* — Bigaet  Survtts 
SiTVATioN  AS  Eighth  Armt  Continves  Its 
Great  Retreat;  Criticizes  Strategic  Deci- 
sions 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Seoul,  December  5  —The  full  Impact  of 
defeat— the    worst    licking    American    arms 


have  suffered  since  Bataan — has  not  yet 
been  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  American 
troops  In  Korea.  The  retreating  soldiers  are 
too  weary  and  too  preoccupied  with  imme- 
diate concerns  to  think  of  the  consequences 
of  this  disaster. 

Those  who  participated  In  the  great  re- 
treat, those  who  are  moving  southward  to- 
night on  dusty,  crowded  roads  to  new  posi- 
tions In  a  series  of  desperate  rear-guard  ac- 
tions, have  no  time  to  brood  over  the  grim 
prospect  for  tomorrow.  In  this  situation  a 
man  asks  only  to  stay  alive  He  becomes  a 
hoarder  of  days,  and  each  sunrise  is  lovelier 
than  the  last. 

Later,  when  the  drug  of  fatigue  has  worn 
off  and  the  fear  of  Imminent  death  has  sub- 
sided, there  will  be  bitterness  Already  some 
of  the  thoughtful  ofBcer*  are  beginning  to 
question  the  sanity  of  recent  military  deci- 
sions which  may  not  have  caused,  but  which 
certainly  accelerated,  this  crisis  The  most 
questionable  decision  of  the  last  few  weeks 
was  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  s  abortive  offensive,  which  the  enemy 
quickly  turned  into  a  defeat. 

Before  the  ofTensive  was  launched  It  was 
noted  by  observers  that  any  attempt  to  push 
beyond  the  neck  of  the  Korean  Peninsula 
would  be  unsound,  even  if  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists withdrew.  To  fan  out  a  small  force 
along  the  rugged  fastness  of  a  700-mlle 
frontier  with  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  simply  made  no  sense.  It  was  an 
Invitation  to  disaster.  Any  frontier  with  a 
Communist  power  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
seal.  That  was  learned  by  the  American 
military  mission  to  Greece 

Adequate  vigilance  of  thp  lengthy  frontier 
would  have  required  a  force  many  times  that 
which  the  United  Nations  threw  into  the 
Korean  cf-mpaign.  Had  our  commands  all 
renched  the  border,  we  would  have  been 
obliged  to  disperse  our  forces  m  small  gar- 
risons at  Isolated  points.  There  would  nec- 
essarily be  unguarded  gaps  through  which 
"volunteers"  from  China  co'ald  c.-oss  and 
recross  the  frontier  at  will,  exposing  the 
garrisons  to  the  constant  threat  of  anni- 
hilation. 

Yet.  despite  the  certainty  of  border  Inci- 
dents that  would  compel  the  United  Nations 
troops  to  remain  In  Korea  indefinitely.  Gen- 
eral MacArthurs  headquarters  did  nothing 
to  discourage  the  belief  that  practically  every 
one  would  be  home  by  Christmas 

General  Mac.\rthur's  chief  of  intelligence, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  A.  WiHoughby.  said  last 
Frldav  that  he  knew  there  were  10  Chinese 
Comrnunlst  corps  either  in  Korea  or  on  the 
Manchurian  side  of  the  Yalu  River  when 
the  "home  by  Christmas'  oSensive  was 
launched  on  November  24  Presumably  Gen- 
eral WlUoughby  pas.'sed  this  intelligence  on 
to  General  MacArthur. 

If  SCAP  (Supreme  Command.  Allied  Pow- 
ers) knew  all  this,  why  was  Maj.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Almonds  Tenth  Corps  given  the 
green  light  to  go  traipsing  up  into  the  far 
reaches  of  northeastern  Korea,  leaving  be- 
hind an  attractive  vacuum  between  it  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Walton  H.  Walkers  Eighth  Army 
on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula''  In- 
stead of  buttoning  up  with  General  Walker, 
General  Almond  seems  to  have  been  fight- 
ing an  Independent  war  of  his  own. 

It  did  net  require  any  deep  thinking  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  commanders  to 
strike  their  heaviest  blow  down  the  center 
of  the  peninsula.  The  right  flank  of  the 
Eighth  Army  was  open  and  Inviting.  It 
was  the  sort  of  situation  that  the  Chinese 
Reds,  skilled  In  the  Soviet  technique  of 
wide-sweeping  envelopment,  knew  how  to 
exploit.  The  Chinese  counteroffenslve  quick- 
ly accomplished  the  dual  result  of  caving 
In  the  Eighth  Army's  flank  and  Isolating 
General  Almond's  corps.  To  escape  envel- 
opment, the  Eighth  Army  was  forced  to  fall 
back  rapidly,  with  Its  flank  stUl  ragged  and 
sloppy. 
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M«aa«hU«  Um  Tenth  Corps  (*cm  the  Im- 
UMmmt  pi'CMp»et  of  a  Dunkrrque.  Nor  U 
tbe  rtmaUcn  Brawli  Ibmit  «iu>  the  Ei(bth 
Army.  Tot  ■llllWliH  General  Walker  a 
troops  wrapul  atniimtot  north  o(  Pyong- 
yang, thank*  mainly  to  th*  akiilfuUy  con- 
(iucte<l  withdrawal  by  th«  First  Corpa.  un«ar 
Uaj  Gen  Frank  W.  MUburn.  they  are  no 
longer  capable  ol  regaUiUig  the  Initiative 
Irum  ibe  overwhelming  ChUieae  Communist 
forcea.  and  they  eventually  may  be  obliged 
to  pull  back  into  a  delensive  beachhead 
pcrtmatar. 

Tb*  ofw-Alt  strategic  picture  la  even 
more  depr«aaln«.  Two-thirds  of  the  exUt- 
tag  trained  profeaaional  troopa  of  the  United 
suites  Army  are  pinned  down  in  a  part  of 
tlM  world  where  little  damage  can  be  In- 
flictsd  on  the  arch  enemy— the  Soviet  Union. 
JW»  ih  not  a  place  where  the  west  can 
achieve  victory. 

A  unit  commander,  noting  that  the  Chl- 
BM*  ConmunlsU  had  won  with  virtually  no 
arUUcry.  no  anaor  and  no  air  power,  said: 
~Weve  got  to  chocs*  our  own  ballleground, 
where  superior  weapons  can  be  effective.  We 
should  avoid  fighting  in  this  sort  of  terrain 
a^^Alxut  amy  enemy  that  has  a  great  reserve 
cl  manpower.    We  can't  hurt  Busala  here." 


PreiJdcnt  Tmman  Addresies  Fifth  White 
Houic  Youlh  Coaference 


KXTENSION  OP  RFM.ARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  lAJuiri  R-Ni.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
le»gue:i.  on  December  5.  the  President  of 
the  Uruted  SUtes  very  appropriately 
took  tune  from  his  busy  duties  to  go  to 
the  meetinR  of  the  Fifth  White  House 
Youth  Conference  There  were  gathered 
approximately  6,000  delegates  fmm  all 
over  this  great  Nation.  The  fact  that 
the  attendance  at  this  conference  for 
those  several  day.s  is  large,  is.  in  my 
Judgment,  suXflcient  proof  that  Uie  pco- 
pl  *  of  our  Nation  are  increasingly  aware 
o'  the  importance  of  children  and  youth 
to  the  domestic  .security  and  best  inter- 
ests of  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

This  appropriate  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  great  Nation  speaks  for  itself. 
It  follows: 

Text  or  TacM*N  Aoouss  to  Youth 
CottrwuMcm 

(Pollowlnit  1«  tbe  teTt  of  the  addrpus  by 
President  Truman  delivered  at  the  Mid-Cen- 
tury White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  In  the  National  Ouard  Armory 
today :) 

As  we  meet  here  today,  the  serious  crisis 
Jn  world  affairs  overshadows  til  that  we  do. 
Thts  cuuntry  of  ours,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Is  engaged 
In  a  critical  strui^gle  to  uph-jld  the  values 
of  peace  ajid  justice  and  freedom 

We  ara  struggH-'ig  to  preserve  our  own  llt>- 
•rty  as  a  Nation.  More  than  that,  we  are 
striving,  in  cooperaUon  with  the  other  free 
nation*,  to  uphold  the  basic  values  of  free- 
dom—of peAoe  baaed  on  Justice— which  are 
itlal  for  the  progresa  of  manlUnd. 
,  w«  engage  In  that  struggle,  we  m<t£t 

J srve  the  elcmenU  of  our  American  way 

of  life  Umt  are  the  basic  source  of  our 
sireiiKiti  That  is  the  purpoae  of  thU  Mid- 
Ccntury    Whit*    Hju«e    C^'uXerence   on    Ci.ll- 

dreu  and  Ycuth.     You  are  seekliig  *ayf  to 


help  our  children  and  young  people  become 
mentally  and  morally  stronger,  and  to  make 
them  better  citizens.  I  think  you  should 
press  right  ahead  with  that  work,  because 
It  Is  more  Important  now  than  ever. 
HATiON  «iHim>  roRcra 
Our  thcrtighU  and  prayers  are  with  our 
young  men  who  arc  fighting  In  Korea.  They 
are  engaged  In  a  battle  against  tremendous 
odds.  The  full  effort  of  the  united  people 
of  this  country  Is  behind  them.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  grave  risk  of  general  conflict 
which  has  been  deliberately  caused  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders.  Their  acUon 
greatly  changes  the  Immediate  situation 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  It  does  not 
change  our  fxindamental  purpose  to  work  for 
the  cause  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

No  matter  how  the  Immediate  situation 
may  develop,  we  mu^it  remember  that  the 
fighting  in  Korea  U  but  one  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous strtiggle  of  our  time — the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  Communist  Imperlal- 
Um.  This  struggle  enguge^i  all  our  national 
life,  all  our  institutions,  all  otir  resources. 
For  the  effort  of  the  evU  forces  of  Commu- 
nism to  reach  out  and  donunate  the  world 
confronU  our  Nation  and  our  clvlll2ation 
with  the  greatest  challenge  In  our  history. 

I  believe  the  single  most  important  thing 
our  young  people  will  need  to  meet  this  criti- 
cal challenge  m  the  years  ahead  Is  moral 
strength— strength  of  character.  And  I 
knovk  that  the  wark  of  thU  conference  will 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  In  the  urgent 
task  of  t»elplng  our  young  people  achieve  the 
strength  of  character  they  will  need. 

arOBT     UNOIESTAND     THREAT 

If  we  are  to  give  our  children  the  train- 
ing that  will  enable  them  to  hold  fast  to  the 
right  course  In  these  dangerous  times,  we 
must  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  We  must  understand  the  nature  of 
the  threat  created  by  international  commu- 
nism. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  obviously  a  military 
threat  The  Communlst-dominRted  coun- 
tries are  maintaining  large  military  forces — 
far  larger  than  they  could  possibly  need  for 
peaceful  purposes  And  they  have  c.hown  by 
their  actions  In  Korea  that  they  will  not  hes- 
itate to  use  there  forces  In  armed  aggression 
Whenever  It  suits  their  evil  purposes. 

Because  of  this  military  threat,  we  must 
strengthen  oin:  military  defenses.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  great  program  of  rearma- 
ment. This  wi'.l  chance  the  lives  ol  our 
young  people.  A  great  many  of  them  will 
have  to  devote  some  part  of  their  lives  to 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces  or  other  defense 
activities.  In  no  other  way  can  we  insure 
our  survlvalas  a  Nation. 

OBJBCTTVE  otnxiwrD 

Our  objective  is  not  simply  to  build  up  our 
own  Armed  Forest.  Our  objective  U  rather 
to  help  build  up  the  collective  strcntjth  of 
the  free  nations— the  nations  which  share 
the  Ideals   and   aspirations  of  free  men. 

As  a  matter  of  defense,  we  need  the  com- 
bined reaources  and  the  common  determina- 
tion of  the  free  world  to  meet  the  military 
threat  of  communism 

But  our  problem  is  more  than  a  military 
matter.  Our  problem  and  our  objective  u 
to  build  a  world  order  based  on  freedom  and 
jLUtice.  We  have  worked  with  the  free  na- 
tions to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  world 
order  m  the  United  Nations,  and  we  must  re- 
main firm  In  our  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations.  That  Is  the  only  way  out  of  an 
endless  circle  of  force  and  retaliation,  vio- 
lence and  war— which  will  carry  the  htiman 
race  back  to  the  dark  ages  if  it  Is  not  stop- 
ped And  this  Is  a  point  that  we  must  make 
sure  our  children  and  young  people  imder- 
•ttand. 

MOaAL.    BPnm'AL    dancxxs 
The   thre«l   of  communism  has  other   as- 
pects  tban   the   military   aspect.     In   some 


ways,  the  moral  and  spiritual  dangers  that 
flow  ircm  communism  are  a  more  serious 
threat  to  freedom  than  lU  nUlitary  power. 

The  Ideology  of  communism  is  a  chiiUeuge 
to  all  the  values  of  our  s-Klety  and  our  way 
of  life.  Some  people  are  moat  concerned 
about  the  Communist  threat  to  our  eco- 
nomic system.  But.  serious  as  this  ic.  it  la 
only  one  of  the  mat.y  problems  that  com- 
munism raises. 

Communism  attacks  our  basic  values,  our 
belief  in  Ood,  our  beUef  In  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  value  of  human  life,  our  Ix-llef 
In  Justice  and  freedom.  It  attacks  the  insti- 
tutions that  are  based  on  these  values.  It 
attacks  our  churches,  our  guarantees  of  civil 
liijerty.  our  courts,  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Conununism  claims  that  all 
the.se  things  are  merely  tools  of  self-inUiest 
and  greed— that  they  are  weapons  used  by 
one  class  to  oppress  another. 

ATTrMPT   TO    POISON    MINDS 

We  who  live  in  this  country  know,  frrm 
our  own  experience,  how  false  this  attnck 
of  communism  is.  But  there  are  many 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  have 
suffered  Injtwtice.  or  who  have  been  op- 
pressed, or  who  stagger  under  burdens  of 
poverty  or  disease,  to  whom  the  false  doc- 
trines of  communism  have  an  appeal.  And 
everv  time  otn*  American  Institutions  fall 
to  live  up  to  their  high  purposes,  every  time 
they  faU  In  the  proper  admlnstratlon  of 
Justice,  the  forces  of  communism  are  aided 
In  their  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of 
men  everywhere. 

Our  teachers — end  all  others  who  deal 
with  ou^  young  people — should  place  upper- 
most the  need  for  making  our  young  people 
understand  our  free  Institutions  and  the 
values  on  which  they  rest.  We  must  fi'jht 
against  the  moral  cynicism — the  material- 
istic view  of  life — on  which  communism 
feeds.  We  must  teach  the  objectives  that  He 
behind  our  institutions,  and  the  duty  of 
all  our  citizens  to  m.ike  those  institutions 
work  more  perfectly.  Nothing  Is  mere  im- 
portant than  this.  And  nothing  thLs  con- 
ference can  do  will  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  world  struggle  against  communiFm 
than  spelling  out  the  ways  in  which  cur 
young  people  can  better  understand  otir 
democratic  institutions,  and  why  we  must 
fight,  when  necessary,  to  defend  them. 

AID    TO    DEMOCRACT 

These  White  House  conferences  have  done 
a  great  deal,  over  the  year.s,  to  make  our 
people  and  cur  Government  conscious  ol 
otir  social  problems,  as  they  affect  children, 
and  to  help  solve  those  problem.*.  The«e 
conferences  have  made  our  democracy  work 
better — have  aided  It  to  carry  out  Its  promise 
of  a  better  Ufe  for  all. 

In  this  fifth  conference  of  this  White 
House  series,  you  are  carrying  on  that  great 
tradition.  This  year  you  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  mental  and  mor.il  health 
of  our  children.  And  that  Is  exactly  what 
you  should  tje  concerned  with  at   this  time. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  In  these 
things,  and  I  know  that  I  am  addressing  a 
conference  of  experts,  but  I  think  there  are 
certain  fundamental  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  character.  The  baala 
of  mental  and  moral  strength  for  our  chil- 
dren lie.?  In  spiritual  things.  It  lies  first 
of  all  In  the  home.  And  next,  it  lies  in  the 
religious  and  moral  Influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  children. 

,  NEED    RCLICIOt'S    TRAININO 

If  children  have  a  good  home — a  home  In 
which  they  are  loved  and  understood — and 
If  they  have  good  teachers  In  the  flrst  few 
Cradfls  of  school,  I  believe  they  arc  well 
started  on  the  way  toward  being  useful  and 
honorable  citizens.  And  I  do  not  think  I 
am  being  old-faahloned  when  I  Bay  that  they 
ought  to  have  religious  training  when  they 
are  young,  and  that  they  will  be  happier 
for  it  and  better  for  it  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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In  the  days  ahead,  there  will  be  many  cases 
In  which  we  will  have  to  make  .special  efforts 
to  see  that  children  get  a  fair  chance  at  the 
right  kind  of  start  in  life.  For  as  our  de- 
fense effort  is  increased,  special  problems 
will  be  created  by  the  disruption  of  the 
lives  of  many  families. 

When  the  White  House  conference  was 
held  In  1940,  the  nature  of  the  defense  prob- 
lems which  lay  ahead  was  not  very  clear 
to  those  who  participated.  But  in  the  years 
that  followed,  we  found  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram created  many  problems  of  migration. 
divided  families,  working  mothers,  inade- 
q'late  housing  at  defense  centers  and  mili- 
tary camps,  lack  of  community  services,  and 
of  facilities  for  education  and  child  welfare. 

EXPESIZNCE  P*rSH    IN    MIND 

Today  we  know  much  more  Shout  these 
problems,  and  our  recent  experience  in  try- 
ing to  solve  them  Is  fresh  In  our  minds  I 
know  that  the  work  of  this  conference  will 
give  us  some  Important  guide  lines  as  to 
how  we  can  handle  these  matters  oest.  Our 
defense  effort  is  all  Important,  but  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  it  does  not 
handicap  the  lives  of  children  who  are  af- 
fected ty  It.  The  delegates  to  this  confer- 
ence can  help  us  do  a  better  Job  this  time 
In  meeting  our  defense  problems.  That  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  work  of  helping  to  make  a 
healthier  and  happier  life  for  all  our  chil- 
dren In  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  remember,  In  all  that  we  do  at 
this  conference  and  afterward,  that  we  can- 
not insulate  our  children  from  the  tincer- 
talntles  of  the  world  In  which  we  live  or 
from  the  Impact  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  all.  What  we  can  do— and  what  we 
must  do — is  to  equip  them  to  meet  these 
problems,  to  do  their  part  in  the  total  effort. 
and  to  build  up  those  Inner  resources  of 
character  which  are  the  mai"  strength  of 
the  American  people. 

Individual  sell-reliance  and  Independence 
of  spirit  are  the  greatest  sources  of  strength 
In  our  democracy.  They  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  free  countries  and  dlctator- 
ahlps. 

WEAKNESS    or  .DICTATORSHIPS 

The  great  weakness  of  dictatorships  Is 
that  they  enslave  the  minds  and  the  char- 
acters of  the  people  they  rule.  And  the  ef- 
fects of  this  enslavement  are  most  serious 
In  the  case  of  children. 

I  have  been  told  by  people  who  worked  in 
Germany  immediately  after  the  last  war  that 
the  young  people  in  that  country  were  pliysl- 
cally  among  the  healthiest  in  Europe.  But 
they  had  been  enslaved,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, by  the  dictatorship,  and  when  those 
controls  were  destroyed — when  they  were  put 
on  their  own — they  Just  didn't  know  what 
to  do. 

Brought  up  under  dictatorial  rule,  they 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  after 
the  dictatorship  had  fallen.  It  takes  time 
to  correct  this.  The  same  weakness  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Communist  dictatorships 
where  the  children  are  Just  as  much  slaves  of 
the  state  as  they  were  under  the  Nazis. 

BXLIXr    IN    SELF-KELIANCK 

Our  form  of  society  is  strong  exactly  where 
dictatorships  are  weak.  We  believe  in  self- 
reliant  Individuals.  That  is  the  goal  of  our 
system  of  education  and  training — and  that 
Is   the  goal  of   this  conference. 

I  know  that  this  conference  will  make  im- 
portant findings  concerning  the  ways  we 
must  adopt  to  meet  this  goal.  I  know  that 
Its  labors  will  have  value  for  years  to  coma. 
The  country  looks  to  you  for  guidance,  for 
help,  and  for  Inspiration.  You  have  a  great 
role  to  play  in  holding  up  the  torch  of  free- 
dom which  this  Nation  has  sworn  to  uphold, 
and  which  with  Gods  help  we  will  upbold. 


Voters  Repudiate  Achcton  and  Giiiuna- 
nist  Sjinpathizers — Demand  a  Policy 
Which  WUI  Protect  the  RepubUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  editorial 
which  was  recently  carried  in  the  Allegan 
Gazette,  a  v.eekly  newspaper  published 
by  Leo  W.  Hoffman  at  Alle.can,  Mich. 

The  editorial  from  the  Gazette  follows: 
Reexami.ne  Mr.    Acheson 

Subsequent  to  the  election.  Senator  Taft 
suggested  that  the  American  foreign  f>olicy 
ought  to  be  reexamined. 

Replying  to  this  reasonable  suggestion.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  called  Senator  Taft 
a  •"reexaminationist"  and  compared  his  sug- 
gestion with  "a  fai'iner  pulling  up  his  crops 
to  see  if  there  as  anything  WTong  with  the 
roots."  implying  thereby  that  Senator  Taft 
was  being  very  foolish  to  assume  that  any 
useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  "reviewing 
and  examining  our  foreign  policy." 

This  man  Acheson  is  willing  on  the  one 
hand  to  pubUcly  express  his  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Alger  Hiss  the  convicted  perjurer 
whose  influence  and  advice  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  expansion  of  Communist  in- 
fluence all  over  the  world,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  many  of  our  men  In  Korea  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
only  refuses  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Taft  but  attempts  to  belittle  and 
smear  him  as  being  too  Ignorant  to  know 
anything  about  foreipn  policy 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  call  Arhe- 
Bons  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  peo- 
ple Of  this  Nation  who  are  paying  the  price 
of  his  foreign  policy  in  blood  and  work.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  have  a  stake  in  this 
game  of  diplomacy  called  "loreign  policy." 
We  wish  to  remind  Mr  Acheson  that  neither 
he  nor  Alger  Hiss  were  ever  elected  to  any 
position  of  Government  trust  and  that  Just 
recently  Senator  Taft  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  more  than  400.000 
votes. 

We  also  wish  to  remind  our  Secretary  of 
State  that  even  Taft  s  enemies  admit  he  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  intelligence  in  public 
office,  a  man  who  is  willing  to  confess  from 
day  to  day  that  he  may  be  wrong  but  who 
Will  approach  any  problem  with  an  open  mind 
desiring  to  do  only  wliat  he  thinks  is  best 
for  his  country. 

When  we  triink  of  our  young  men  being 
killed  and  murdered  In  Korea,  when  we  think 
of  our  t>oys  beine  required  to  spend  2  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  Army,  when  we  think  of 
the  billions  of  doll.irs  that  we  have  spent  in 
Western  Europe  In  military  and  economic  aid 
In  order  to  pe-suade  people  there  from  be- 
coming Communists:  when  we  remember  tliat 
Acheson  and  his  colleagues  refused  to  help 
the  Chinese  Government  against  the  Com- 
munists and  that  he  and  his  clique  were 
WTong,  oh,  so  WTong,  In  believing  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  merely  "gentle 
agrarians";  when  we  think  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  Western  Europe  and  the  un- 
developed parts  of  the  world  are  asking  from 
us;  when  we  think  of  the  high  taxes  we  will 
have  to  pay  to  support  this  foreign  policy 
and  the  many  hours  of  extra  work  that  will 
be  required  of  us  to  pay  these  taxes;  when 
we  think  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  going 
down  and  down;  when  we  think  of  the  stu- 
pid. Idiotic  blunders  that  you  and  your  New 
Deal  predecessors  have  made,  we  think  tliat 


It  Is  time  our  elected  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress give  some  consideration  to  ovir  foreign 
policy,  examine  it  and  re-examine  It.  to  see 
if  this  country  is  getting  anywhere. 

Our  advice  to  you.  Mr.  Achesoa,  Is  to  listen 
to  Senator  Taft  and  his  brother  Senators 
without  mental  reservations  of  su;jenorlty  in 
yotir  mind  Examine  your  own  record  and 
acknowledge  your  mistakes  of  the  past.  If 
you  had  any  common  sense,  which  we  con- 
sider the  basic  qualification  for  any  oCQce.  you 
would  realize  that  you  couldn't  be  elected  to 
any  oSce  in  this  Nation  even  if  you  were  op- 
posed  by  J(ie  Ferguson  running  on  stickers. 

Forget  your  fancy  mustache,  your  striped 
trousers,  your  friendship  with  Alger  Hiss, 
your  fancy  ideas  of  what  is  good  for  the 
world;  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
do  what  IS  best  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  get  down  to  work. 

You  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  under- 
WTltlng  Socialist  Great  Britain,  billions  more 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  yet  we  read  that 
every  third  man  In  France  and  Italy  is  still  a 
Communist.  You  dont  want  to  build  up  an 
army  of  Japanese  and  Germans  to  oppose  the 
Communists,  yet  you  insist  that  American 
boys  protect  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
against  the  Communists. 

It  is  about  time  someone  In  our  Oovern- 
m^nt  accepted  the  truth.  That  is  you  cant 
always  buy  support  for  this  country  with 
money.  It  is  about  time  we  looked  ahead 
and  formed  a  foreign  policy  in  the  bfsx  in- 
terest of  this  country.  Count  noses  around 
the  world  and  form  some  opinion  as  to  who 
is  with  us  ar.d  who  is  against  us  and  you 
can't  count  on  the  people  you  have  to  buy. 
The  Hessians  weren't  worth  much  to  the 
Britlsli  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
French  and  Italian  Communists  and  their 
associates  wont  be  worth  much  to  us  in  the 
coming  war  with  Russia. 


MacArthar's  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  6  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  2T> .  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  eaitorial 
entitled  "MacArthur's  Disaster,"  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MACARTHt.-K  S    DlSASTTH 

Chinese  Communist  forces,  according  to 
subsequent  Information,  began  crossing  the 
Yalu  in  mid-October,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions troops,  having  secured  the  big  naval 
base  of  Wonsan.  were  Just  beginning  their 
drive  on  Pyongyang.  General  MacArthur 
paid  no  attention  to  this  development  untU 
2  weeks  later,  when  the  Eighth  Army's  rapid 
advance  to  the  Yalu  was  suddenly  unhinged 
by  a  Chinese  Communist  attack  on  the  right 
and  rear,  forcing  an  abrupt  withdrawal  and 
regrouping  along  the  Chongchon  River  line. 
There  was  then  a  dramatic  communiqu6;  the 
war,  it  said,  had  virtually  been  won  when 
the  Communists  "committed  one  of  the  most 
offensive  acts  of  international  lawlessness 
of  historic  record"  by  moving  "alien"  ele- 
ments across  the  Yalu  backed  by  a  large 
concentration  "of  possible  reinforcing  divi- 
sions with  adequate  supply"  in  the  "sanctu- 
ary"   of    Manchuria.     "A    possible    trap    was 
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tb*rfbT  nirreptltloiulT  l»»d."  the  communl- 
gn*  coctlni»e<l.  -oUcuUted  to  encoinp«M  tfa« 
dfwtnJcUrin  oi  the  UN  foree*."  but  wm  ctmImI 
br  th«  Bkltttal  tfcfenatw  mancuvertnc  of 
0«n.  WAltoa  Watt«r  "in  order  to  arert  any 
mmHlbtttltf  ot  •  c-«3t  military  rewrae  " 

Ami  10  daya  later  Oeneral  klAcArtbur 
waUcad  directly  into  the  trmp  he  had  de- 
acrtbed.  with  a  ecnfldent  ccimmunlque  In 
which  this  appreclaUon  of  NovemlDer  6 
ptned  totally  ronfotten.  Hu  air  force*,  ha 
Ud.  had  ••ucreaBfiiJly  Interdicted  the  imemy 
Ot  support ':  the  Tenth  Corpa  In  the 
had  '-reached  a  comm&ndlcg  en- 

_  poaltlon"  and  the  fllghtb  Army  waa 

BWfing" forward  that  day  In  a  "geueral  aa- 
•ault"  which  If  tucceRsful  should  -for  all 
prr.ctlcal  purposes  end  the  war."  I^sulnK 
this  announcement.  Oeneral  Mac  Arthur  went 
back  to  Tr>kyo.  Two  days  later  the  trup  waa 
sprung  in  a  repcUUon  of  the  maneuter  which 
ff^ywi^  hava  wartiAd  lAacArthur  in  early  No> 
^TMrtwr;  on*  of  the  (reatest  military  ntveraea 
In  the  history  of  Amertcac.  arms  ha»  duly 
followed:  tremendous  strategic  retreats  have 
been  enforced  on  the  UN  armies  and  the 
whole  posiUon  In  the  peninsula  ha»  been 
desperately  Imperiled. 

Ouca  again,  however,  prompt  and  Kklllful 
■MHMWtrlllf.  presumably  by  Oeneral  Walker, 
has  so  far  averted  lutal  caustrophe.  and  the 
biack  pccslmlsm  which  appears  lo  h;'ve  en- 
fpilfed  Waahlx-Rton  Is  not  as  yet  Bn^tamed 
by  anything  alU  wed  to  corae  out  through  the 
field  dispatches.  It  Is  true  that  the  Mf»c- 
Arthur  headquarters,  obviously  In  dire  need 
to  exctise  a  colossal  military  blunder,  haa 
now  "estimated"  that  1.000  000  Chinese 
troop*  are  either  In  Korea  or  o-i  the  way. 
But  on  the  record  of  the  last  3  weeks,  it  Is 
Impossible  to  put  any  confidence  l:i  such 
ftcures:  and  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  dlffl- 
cult  to  put  confidence  In  the  military 
capacity  of  a  headquarters  which  has  ao 
frarely  compotinded  bUmder  by  confusion 
of  facu  and  Intelligence. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Law  ton  Col- 
lins. Is  In  Korea  in  an  obvious  oflort  to  find 
out  what  has  really  happened.  Washing- 
ton's gloom  baa  prepared  the  country  for  an 
enforced  evacuation  of  tlic  peninsula.  It 
has  not  made  It  remotely  clear  how  armi<>s 
of  well  over  100.000  men.  still  retaining  every 
modern  weapon  and  lull  power  oJ  maneuver, 
could  In  a  week  be  so  completely  over- 
whelmed even  by  superior  masses  of  foot 
troops,  as  to  see  no  alternative  but  evactia- 
tlon.  British  criticisms  of  BiacArthur's 
alleged  political  irresponsibility  have  seemed 
to  this  newspaper  unjust,  but  a  (general  who 
falls  In  the  military  field  can  scarcely  expect 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Until  Oeneral  CoUlus'  findings  are  available 
oxM  has  a  feeling  that  all  Judgment  of  the 
military  poeltlcn  should  be  suspended;  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  at  least  can  no  lnn>;er  t>« 
accepted  as  the  final  authority  on  the  mili- 
tary actualities.  We  must  be  ready  for  the 
worst  but  we  still  do  not  know  how  b.id  In 
fact  it  may  be. 


Couniei  for  the  Minority — Report  on  tbe 
Tydiagt  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NiBaA-Kv 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednefdav.  Dece'vbrr  6  (legislattve  day 

of  Monday.  November  27) .  1950 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
October  20.  1950,  Issue  of  thr  Freeman, 
a  magazine  publLshed  In  New  York,  ihne 
la  an  article  on  the  Senate  Fcuign  Re- 


lations Subcommittee's  InvestlgaUon  of 
disloyul  per^oiuiel  in  the  Department  ol 
State. 

The  article  wa.s  written  l)y  Mr  Robert 
Morris,  who  via.s  counsel  to  the  minority 
subcommittee  members. 

In  view  of  the  position  Mr.  Morris  held, 
and  lo  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
lascrtion  of  Mr.  Moms'  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recohd.  The  article 
comes  within  tiie  ruie,  and  mvolves  no 
extra  expense. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Counsel  rca  th«   MiNOsrrr — A   RrroRT   om 

THI  TTDINCS  iNVrynGATTON 

(By  Robert  Morris) 

In  April  of  this  year,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Senators  Hickenloopix  and  looci. 
minority  members  of  the  Tydlngs  subcom- 
niuiee.  I  was  appointed  their  minority  coun- 
sel. This  subcommittee  had  been  set  up  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
determine  whether  or  net  persons  disloyal  to 
the  United  States  were  or  ever  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Department.  It  had  been 
sparked  by  Senator  Josxph  R.  McCai.tht's 
charges  that  such  disloyal  persona  were  stlU 
In  the  Department. 

Tlie  subcommittee  began  Its  work  under 
distressing  circumstances.  In  less  than  a 
decade  the  Soviet  Union  hnd  esfiancled  from 
180.000.000  people  to  a  mighty  empire  em- 
bracing almost  a  bUllcu.  Soviet  expansion 
had  b*-*en  accomplished  under  circumstances 
reUcctlng  either  ureal  Incompetence  on  our 
part  or  downright  subversion  In  top  places. 
From  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic  countries 
through  Poland.  Yugoelavla.  Czechoslovakia 
and  right  down  to  China,  at  the  very  times 
when  resistance  should  have  been  strongest, 
figures  high  in  our  Government,  with  tortu- 
ous reasoning  and  bland  sophistry,  had  ad- 
Tocated  appeasement.  The  iniensity  of  these 
blandishmenU  seemed  to  have  been  highest 
at  the  time  any  particular  country  was  being 
absorbed. 

When  the  Soviet  Empire  had  swallowed  Its 
victim,  our  Government  experts  would  de- 
ncuiice  communism  in  the  abstract,  then 
help  pave  the  way  for  the  next  art  of  Soviet 
aggression.  Aljrer  Hiss.  <mce  high  in  our  State 
Depariment  and  an  architect  of  cur  foreign 
policy,  had  beon  cunvlctod.  The  first  In  a 
long  list  of  atomic  spiea  were  beginning  to 
be  uncovered.  George  V.'heeler.  who  had  been 
high  In  our  denazification  work  in  Germany, 
bad  taken  off  his  mask  aud  gone  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  Rumors  were  rampant,  and 
susplrlons  were    running   high. 

Now  an  arm  of  the  Soviet  Empire  waa  ready 
to  stnrt  war  In  Korea.  Tlie  country  ctirrently 
being  absorbed  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  was 
China.  Anll-Communist  China  still  held  a 
seat  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  had  an  lu-my  ol  500.000  on  Formosa, 
and  a  tremendous  guerrilla  force  on  the 
continent  ihut  wus  Impeding  the  Sovletlza- 
llon  of  China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  pie- 
sented  as  an  emure  reactionary,  and  the 
IHllnMn  Communists  as  dcinocrais  and  lib- 
erals who  should  have  our  supp«.>rt  lest,  as 
Owen  Lattlmore  sug.iieetcd.  they  gravitate 
toward  the  soviet  Umon  P«-ople  high  In  the 
Stale  Department  wanted  these  full-fledged 
members  oi  the  S  )Viet  International  recog- 
nised and  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  McCastht,  chafing  at  this  turn  of 
eventa.  had  brought  certain  anonymous 
charges  that  at  least  81  (and  there  wa-s  a  great 
condict  m  Qgures)  State  Department  em- 
piuyees  were  Coinmuiusis  or  followers  of  ths 
Communl.sl  P.irty  line.  When  forced  by  ths 
niajufiiy  on  the  subcomniitiee  to  nama 
names,  be  identified  about  eight  The  charge 
In  almost  nil  CHt>c»  wa&  that  the  persons  «ers 
"pro-Cummuulst,"  aud  nuthliig  more.    How- 


ever, he  called  one  man  "a  top  Sov'.et  agent  _ 
A  well-known  radio  commentator  Identlfled 
thl.'<  man  aa  Owen  Lattlmore. 

Buch  was  the  situation  when  I  flrtt  t'xik 
psrt  in  the  hearings  in  Washington.  The 
flow  of  events,  stirred  by  Senator  McC*stht, 
determined  that  the  first  witness  »hou  d  ba 
Louis  F.  Budenz.  former  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker  and  former  memlier  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communlsi  Party,  wno  htd 
not  ouly  abjwed  coinmunhjn  but  had  proved 
hu  aincerlty  by  aiding  the  Gcvcrnmer.t  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  11  Communist  leaders. 
Budenz'  testimony  had  Initiated  the  Q«r- 
hardt  Elsler  proceedings;  he  had  been  the 
principal  y.-ttnc«s  against  John  Santo,  the 
Hungarian  Communist;  had  aided  the  Gov- 
ernment m  seven  other  Important  cases.  He 
h-.d  devotedly  riven  many  hours  a  ^eck  to 
tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  without 
ever  having  been  shown  In  ♦^rrcr  He  had 
be.n  vouciaed  for  by  John  McGchey.  v. ho 
was  the  prosecutor  ol  the  11  top  Commumsta 
at  Foley  Square  and  by  President  Cavancugh 
of  Ncue  Dame  University,  where  he  had 
taught  after  fce  first  left  the  Communist 
Parly. 

Budenz  testlfl^  to  fou-  instances  that  sup- 
ported his  conclusion  that  Owen  Lattimore 
was  a  Commtmlit  agent.  Lali.mcre  had  lx;en 
a  well-known  expert  on  the  Far  East;  an 
employee  of  the  State  Department  on  the 
Patilcy  Mission  to  Japan;  a  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Though  not  on  ttie  State 
Departtnent  payroll,  he  h.^d  also  held  such 
f  hl-h  quasi-State  Department  a^ngnments  as 
political  adviser  to  Generallsrlmo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  recommended  by  the  Presldf-nt  of 
the  Un;t«-d  State*  at  a  critical  time  In  our 
history  (December  7.  1941);  poUtlcal  adviser 
to  Henry  Wallace  on  his  mission  to  8il)erla 
and  China;  head  of  a  United  Nations  mission 
to  Afghanistan:  director  of  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cfllce  of  War  Information  during 
World  War  II 

Probably  the  strongest  of  the  four  In- 
stances waa  Budens'  tertlnaony  that  In  1941 
when  he  waa  editor  of  the  Dally  Worker, 
Jack  Stachei,  director  of  Conuntmist  propa- 
ganda, had  warned  him  (and  the  warning 
wa.s  repeattd  by  the  p.irty  chalrm.in.  W.lliam 
Z.  Foster)  th&t  Lattlmore  was  doing  impor- 
tant and  secret  work  In  the  party  and  that 
Budenz  should  strive  to  conceal  Lattlmores 
party  afBliatlon  In  the  Communist  press. 
This  was  not  a  loose  example  of  hearsay. 
Communist  leaders  do  not  talk  lightly  or  with 
g.isiip  aforethought  unde'  such  circum- 
stances. 

Budenz  cited  three  other  such  Incients 
and  In  addition  asserted  that  in  the  secret 
listing  and  reference  to  high  party  memtjers 
In  the  minutes  of  the  National  Committee 
Lattlmore  waa  always  referred  U.)  as  "X"  and 
"XL"  lor  purposes  of  concealment. 

Th.;  reaction  to  this  testimony  was  ctirlous. 
When  Budenz  stated  that  he  had  evidence 
on  other  State  Department  employees  and 
other  individuals  who  had  a  role  In  shaplDg 
our  far  eastern  policy,  be  wiis  at  once  taken 
o7  tbe  public  stand  and  next  heard  In  secret 
session.  Barred  from  this  next  session  were 
not  only  myself,  though  I  was  counsel  In 
effect  to  Senators  RicKdrLooPxa  and  Lodge, 
but  Senator  McCArrHT,  on  whom  Senator 
Tydinos  and  the  whole  Democratic  admin- 
istration put  the  burden  to  prove  the  ch  u'gee. 
Furt^ermore  Senator  Ttdings.  until  Senator 
McC.^krHT  protested  vehemently,  allowed  Lat- 
tlmore and  his  attorney  to  remain.  At  this 
session  Budenz  named  a  present  point  4  pro- 
gram State  Department  official.  Haklore  Han- 
sen, and  a  State  Department  consultant, 
Lawrence  K  Rosslnger,  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  He  also  listed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  a  long  series 
of  "experts"  on  the  F:ir  East  that  readers 
would  do  well  to  le  irn  by  seen  Ing  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  of  the  proceedlnes. 

Ihe  attitude  of  the  Tydlngs  sulx-ommlttee 
and   the  Democratic  administration   tow.*rd 
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Budenz's  testimony  was  shameful  The 
cross-examination  of  Budenz  was  hostile. 
Intense,  and  wearing.  It  was  done  by  the 
general  counsel.  Senator  GazzN.  and  by  Abe 
Fortas,  Lattlmores  counsel,  who  acted 
through  the  general  counsel.  A  high  point 
In  calumny  was  reached  when  Lattlmore  In- 
troduced Into  evidence  a  staled  copy  of  the 
transcript  o'  the  Santo  deportiiilon  proceed- 
ings at  which  Budenz  had  been  the  principal 
Covemment  wifiess.  It  Included  a  record 
of  what  the  Cun.munl.sts  through  their  at- 
torney. Harry  Sacher..had  thrown  at  Budenz 
In  that  hearing  The  immigration  authori- 
ties, sensing  Its  vllcnci>s.  had  decreed  that 
only  one  copy  be  made,  a  f.-^ct  that  wcis  veri- 
fied in  writing  by  the  district  du-ector  of 
Imff  gratloD  lu  New  York,  who  asserted  that 
this  one  copy  had  been  given  to  Sacher  in 
the  event  he  had  to  use  It  on  appeal.  Santo 
never  appealed:  he  voluntarily  went  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  But  Lattlmore  received 
(Obviously  from  Sacher)  that  one  copy  of  the 
transcript. 

Then,  surprisingly,  oonator  De.nnis  Chavez, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  revealed  its  con- 
tents on  the  Senate  floor,  even  though  it  was 
sealed  and  the  contents  were  never  made 
known  to  Senators  Hickenuxipct  and  Lodc.e 
or  myself.  Senator  Tydtncs.  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  Senator  Lucas,  as 
Democratic  floor  leader,  ofaclally  Joined 
C  AVEZ  In  this  attack.  It  was  but  one  of 
many  Instances  pointing  to  a  secret  liaison 
between  the  Communists.  Lattimore.  the  sub- 
OMnmlttee.  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. What  was  the  purjxise  of  this  attack 
on  Budenz  and  what  was  its  eflect?  From 
where  I  operated  In  lining  up  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, mostly  ex-CommuniEts  who  were  able 
to  confirm  tlie  Budenz  testimony  about  the 
point  at  issue,  it  served  notice  on  such  people 
that  If  they  came  forward  and  testified 
against  a  Communist  In  Government,  they 
would  be  smeared  and  reviled  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Every  cx-Communlst  has  something  to 
hide,  and  every  one  of  the  witnesses  wilted 
in  the  face  of  It.  It  was  a  shrewd  and  effec- 
tive move  by  Senator  Tt:  :ncs. 

Despite  this  threat  of  pillory,  there  were 
witnesses  who  to  the  very  end  were  willing 
to  come  forward  Senator  Hickenlooper 
put  on  the  record  the  fact  that  we  had  a  Ust 
of  25  to  30  witnesses  who  would  testify  on 
vital  points  in  the  Investigation.  Eugene 
Lvons.  writing  in  the  New  Leader,  has 
brought  out  what  Alexander  Barmlne.  for- 
merly a  brigadier  general  In  Soviet  intelli- 
gence, would  have  testified  about  Lattimore. 
But  Senator  Ttdings  steadfastly  refused  to 
call  these  witnesses  and  reproved  me  for 
•Ufgestlng  tnat  their  testimony  was  impor- 
tant and  that  they  should  be  hea.'d  Sena- 
tor McCahtht,  on  whom  the  whole  burden 
of  proof  was  thrust,  was  attacked  In  the 
vituperative  majority  report. 

Freda  Utley.  who  had  been  called  to  ana- 
lyse Lattlmores  wTitmgs.  got  along  well 
enough  with  the  committee  until  she  com- 
menced to  draw  the  parallel  between  Lattl- 
mores  ideas  and  the  Communist  Party  line. 
She  was  thereafter  rudely  treated  and  sub- 
jected to  long  interrogation  on  her  personal 
Income  and  many  details  unrelated  to  the 
inquiry. 

The  only  other  witness  of  importance  to  be 
called  was  Frank  B  Biela-'kl.  a  high  official  of 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  Because  hU 
testimony  offered  concrete  and  irrefutable 
proof  that  thousands  of  highly  classined 
Government  documents  were  beii.g  syste- 
matically stolen  photostated  and  photo- 
graphed by  a  ring  ojjerating  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  made  secretly  and  In  camera. 
Docum.ents  when  apprehended  clearly  showed 
that  a  ring  still  in  tlie  Department  of  State 
w.is  linked  in  a  c<3nspiracy  to  vilify  and  un- 
dermine Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  accredited 
Chinese  Government  and  to  exalt  and 
•♦rengthen  th?  Chinese  Communists  This 
was  the  real  signi.'lcance  of  the  Amerasia  ca&e, 
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which  had  never  been  Investigated  In  spite 
of   insistent  minority  pressure 
The  secondary  ar  pect  of  the  Amerasia  case. 

In  niy  opinioti,  "-evo-ved  about  who  wii-^  able 
to  connive  to  succe'jsfully  that  Cover .iment 
employees  who  had  turned  over  tecTet  doc- 
uments fo  the  magazine,  could  go  com.Dletely 
free.  Philip  J.  Jafie.  Amer-tsla't  wealthy 
editor,  had  been  fined  an  inslgr.iflcant 
amount.  Even  though  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Senator  Ttdings  labeled  the  d^cu- 
nu-nts  teacup  ^-ostip.  they  contained  such 
items  as  a  highly  confidential  forecast  of  the 
Japanese  war.  giving  secret  strategic  plans, 
the  location  of  American  submarines  and 
the  United  States  pfwtwar  treatment  c  f  the 
Japanese  Emperor:  the  entire  counterintel- 
ligence plan  o^  naval  InielUpence:  a  top 
secret  for  eyes  only  message  ( the  highest 
military  classificat'on  I  k:iow)  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  GeneraliFsimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek:  fu'ure  military  plans  of  the  United 
States;  future  battle  plans,  attack  routes  of 
the  Chinese  Army  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists: many  of  Angus  Ward's  confiden- 
tial reports  on  the  8ltu:itlon  within  the  So- 
viet Union  (and  they  were  a:most  the  only 
realistic  and  non  pro-Communist  State  De- 
partment records  m  the  Amerasia  nawrs) 
and  many  other  doc-oments  so  highly  impor- 
tant that  if  you  Tea.d  of  them  in  a  dime 
thriller  you  would  call  them  fantastic. 

The  subcommittees  rejoinder  to  this  secret 
testimony  was  to  call,  many  of  them  pub- 
licly, a  lone  list  of  apologists  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's faiiure  to  prosecute.  The  more 
they  testified,  the  more  implausible  ar;d  dis- 
graceful the  ca?e  appeared  In  short,  the 
crucln!  y  slenl^cant  Amera-^ia  case  wiis  never 
seriouFly  Investigated  Owen  Lattlmore  was 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  Amerasia. 

Senator  McC.aktht  tried  In  vain  to  get  the 
committee  to  lock  Into  81  other  cases.  A 
Federal  crand  Jury  meanwhile  had  Indicted 
William  Remington.  1  of  the  81.  Senator 
McCartht  read  on  the  Senate  floor  a  cla.ssl- 
fied  Government  report,  anonymously  a.";  was 
his  practice,  on  a  present  State  Department 
emplovce.  Edward  George  P-jfntak  whom  a 
special  agent  of  the  FBI.  who  had  infiltrated 
the  Communist  Party,  had  met  and  known 
in  the  Communist  movement.  To  thase  who 
have  worked  In  Intelligence  this  is  the  most 
direct  evidence  you  can  expect  to  get  Yet 
P  )sniak.  another  of  Senator  McCartht's  81 
cases,  w.-^s  cleared  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  case  of  John  S.  Service,  who  has 
just  been  cleared  apatn  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI  testified  t^at  while  he  was 
under  their  surveillance  they  had  had  a 
microphone  Installed  In  Philip  JafTes  hotel 
room,  and  had  made  a  record  of  Service 
sayine  to  JafTe.  "What  I  said  about  the  mili- 
tary plans  Is  of  course  very  secret  "  Even 
though  the  FBI  showed  that  Jafle  wa5  In 
constant  liaison  with  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
Earl  Browder.  and  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers. Service's  explanation  that  he  had  been 
briefinp  a  reputable  newspaperman  was  ac- 
cepted hy  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Lodge 
pointed  out  very  locically  that  It  is  not  the 
practice  of  State  Depanraent  officials  to 
search  out  newspapermen  In  clandestine  ses- 
sion and  transmit  secret  military  plans.  As 
If  this  weren't  enough,  we  Introduced  Into 
the  record  Service's  writings  which  Invariably 
had  praised  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
vilified  Chiang  and  those  Chinese  leaders 
who  were  trying  to  hold  off  the  Soviet i/atlon 
rf  their  country.  We  also  showed  that  he 
had  a  lone  Ust  of  associations  with  people 
whom  various  congressional  conamlttees  had 
shown  to  be  Communists  and  Soviet  agents. 
And  yet.  when  Senator  McCartht  just  called 
him  pro-Communist.  Service  was  one  of  our 
highest  Foreign  Service  officials  In  India. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  present 
deputies  to  the  administration  of  the  ECA, 
Theodore  Gelger.  once  a  State  Department 
employee,  I  sought  In  vain  to  present  several 


witnesses  who  were  prepared  to  testify  (one 
had  testified  t>efore  the  Rapp-Coudeit  I'-g- 
Islatlve  committee  In  New  York  In  1941 1  t.iat 
they  were  in  the  same  Communist  unit  as 
this  high  clBclal.  Althcu''h  Gelpcr  handles 
secret  material  today,  the  chslrman  fi  rly 
asserted  that  we  could  rot  wr.«t*  our  after- 
noon goii.g  Into  this  case. 

But  by  fur  the  most  serious  dellnqtiency 
of  the  subcjmmlttee  w-\«  its  steadfast  re- 
fiisf*!  to  Unk  Into  the  nature  of  the  Inrtitute 
cl  Pacifi'-  Relations.  It  was  terlous  because 
Badenz  had  testified  (and  others  were  pre- 
pared to  do  so)  that  this  very  Infi'ientl-U 
organization  during  a  particularly  stratcrlc 
period  had  Ix^n  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists Its  executive  sef-retary  was  Frederick 
Vanderbilt  Field,  who  was  later  to  become  a 
foreign  editor  of  the  Dally  Worker  and  who 
recently  registered  as  an  agent  for  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  Its  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  reflects  the  real  control,  had 
Field,  Lattimore.  ano  Harriett  L  Moore  as 
three  out  of  four  members  Budci-z  stated 
that  he  had  met  Miss  M(K)re  as  a  Communist. 

The  leaders  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations at  that  time  are  now  leaders  In  shap- 
ing our  far  eastern  policy  Cl'Jsely  as.socl- 
ated  with  the  Institute  until  1946  was  Philip 
C.  Jessup.  Ambassador  at  Large,  whom  the 
President  sent  on  an  official  mission  to  Asia 
this  iear.  and  who  has  been  almost  top  man 
in  handling  our  far  eastern  negotiations. 
In  fairness  to  Dr.  Jessup.  as  well  as  to  those 
countless  millions  who  are  uneasy  about  cur 
far  eastern  poiicy.  the  sutxrorr.miitee  should 
have  determined  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
Communists  who  controlled  the  institute 
were  able  to  influence  Dr.  Jessup  and  other 
leaders. 

Such  were  only  a  few  of  the  facts  uncov- 
ered by  the  hearings.  They  are  disturbing 
enough.  But  when  we  are  at  war  with  the 
very  fo'ce  that  may  now  be  subverting  our 
State  Department,  It  seems  sliameful  that 
an  opportunity  to  explore  once  and  for  all, 
thoroughly  and  with  sincerity,  the  under- 
lying facu.  should  have  been  neglected  and 
even  thwarted.  The  Tydlngs  subcommittee 
did  not  do  its  Job.  The  FBI  can  collect  the 
facts,  but  someone  has  to  bring  them  out. 


AchesoD  and  tbe  State  Department  Pre- 
pared the  Way  for  the  Present.  Disaster 
in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICBIC/.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1950 

Mr.  HOF'i-"MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  >:  ranted, 
there  is  printed  herewith  the  broadcast 
made  by  radio  commentator  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr.,  on  Tuesday  evemng.  Novem- 
ber 28.  1950: 

Well,  this  is  black  Tuesday.  Indeed,  so  tar 
as  the  Korean  situation  Is  concerned  and 
with  developments  tumbling  over  themselves 
we'll  have  to  postpone  continuation  cf  the 
school  textt)ook  discussion,  I'm  afraid,  for 
tonight  at  least. 

Tbe  break-through  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  along  the  North  Korean  mili- 
tary front,  is  still  completely  unrepa'.red  to- 
night, and  hordes  of  Chinese  Communist 
troops  are  pcuring  through,  virtually  un- 
challeng?d  except  on  their  fl;inks.  In  a 
threatened  di.saster  which  could,  admittedly, 
trap    the    entire    United    Nations    toTC»    In 
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Kurea.  OfflcUU  here  admit  that  the  situa- 
tion U  extremely  serious.  If  not  actually 
critical.  Two  South  Korean  divisions  at 
the  center  of  the  line  have  dUlntegrated  to 
■uch  an  extent  that  they  apparently  have 
vanished  In  thin  air.  The  whole  picture  Is 
so  fluid  and  so  changing  that  even  the  Held 
eommandeis  there  on  the  scene  apparently 
do  not  know  what  Is  going  on.  Orders  have 
gcme  out  to  hold  existing  lines  at  all  costs. 
but  no  one  knows  a  any  given  hour  what 
the  next  hour  may  bring.  And  here  In 
Washington  there  Is  grave  tension,  deep  In- 
dl<;naUon  and  a  universal  demand  lor  Im- 
mediate and  effective  action  without  the 
•lUtU4«st  prospect  of  any  such  action  coming. 
As  of  ttoia  morning.  President  Truman  ap- 
porentlr  was  completely  uninformed  on  the 
w'.Kile  business  A  White  Houte  spokesman 
■c:d  that  whatever  action  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  taSes  will  be  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  President.  Later  In  the  day 
ta*  dtd  call  a  me-tlng  ct  his  security  ad- 
vteory  council,  together  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  ol  Staff,  and  conferred  with  them  for 
an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

For  General  MacArthur  and  the  men  who 
face  the  grim  realities  of  possible  annihila- 
tion in  the  frcren  mountain  areas  of  North 
Korea,  aomethlng  more  effective  than  talk  is 
IULO— rj  There  has  been  talk  for  a  long 
time.  The  business  of  running  a  military 
action  from  the  debating  tables  ol  the  United 
nations  organization  already  has  reaped  its 
whlrlv^md,  and  it's  a  whirlwind  of  death. 
tragedy,  and  despair. 

In  administration  circles,  embarrassed 
poltUeUns  tried  to  maneuver  the  blame  to 
tte  fhoulders  of  General  MacArthur,  for  the 
nported  statement  abotit  the  men  in  Korea 
•  gattUfcg  bomr  for  Christmas.  The  Army's 
Publle  Relations  Chief.  Gen  Floyd  Parks. 
8a*d  h''  does  not  believe  C»eneral  MacArthur 
made  the  statement  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  none  of  the  dispatches  was  the  item  in 
quotation  marks. 

My  good  colleague  Raymond  Henle.  of  the 
Thre*  Star  Extra  news  program,  did  a  more 
specific  and  constructive  job  of  reporting  on 
thnt  subject  by  sending  General  MacArthur 
a  cabiegram.  a.«klng  the  specific  question; 
Dlrl  he  make  such  a  statement?  He  read 
over  his  program  a  few  moments  ago  the 
following  telegram,  received  In  reply: 

•In  reply  to  question  contained  In  your 
cable  of  No\-ember  28.  apparently  greatly  ex- 
aggerated statements  have  been  attributed 
to  some  Informal  comment  passed  between 
my  fleid  commanders  and  myself  In  a  Jocular 
vein,  expressive  of  the  universal  hope  for  an 
early  termination  of  hostilities  The  evi- 
dent  physical  impoaslblllty  of  fumument  of 
the  statement  attributed  to  me  should  be  Us 
own  best  refutation.  At  no  time  have  I 
ever  attempted  to  predict  the  course  or  ter- 
mination of  ihU  or  any  other  military  cam- 
paign.    Signed.    MacArthur." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ach^on.  grim,  aa 
well  he  might  be  because  he  sowed  the  seeds 
for  this  bitter  harvest,  went  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morn- 
ing and  this  afternoon  in  closed  sessions,  for 
a  report  on  the  whole  evil  picture  in  Europe 
a»««U  as  the  Far  East 

The  chairman  of  that  committee  is  Sena- 
tor ToM  CoNNALLT.  of  Texas.  73-year-old_ 
choreman  of  the  State  Department  In  general 
and  Secretary  Acheson  in  particular  In  the 
Senate.  He  had  little  to  tell  newsmen  about 
what  went  on  when  the  session  was  over,  but 
from  other  members  of  the  committee,  I 
lewrned  the  following: 

Mr  Acheson.  to  use  the  words  of  one  Sena- 
tor, wrts  nervous  as  a  cat  on  a  tin  roof.  Ha 
was  asked  what  General  MacArthur  was  re- 
farrtng  to  in  his  statement  of  this  morning, 
when  he  aald  that  conduct  of  the  "new  war" 
would  require  further  instructions  and  au- 
thority from  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. 


He  r^ild  the  State  Department  Is  looking 
Into  that  and  making  a  study  of  It. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  could  only  mean 
one  of  several  things:  for  one.  additional  au- 
thority for  the  United  Nations  forces  to  carry 
strategic  bombing  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  Manchuria  and  attack  supply  and 
troops  concentrations  and  transportation 
lines;   Is  that  what  It  meant? 

Mr.  Acheson  said  possibly  it  Is.  That  such 
a  possibility  Is  being  discussed  by  the 
Department. 

Did  it  mean,  perhaps,  an  authorization 
for  the  Nationalist  armies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  be  permitted  to  carry  an  attack  to 
the  mainland  of  Clilna.  and  thus  create  a 
diversionary  action  which  would  give  us  an 
ally  In  the  Far  East?  Or  ccuid  It  mean  a 
suggestion  along  the  same  lines  with  some 
other  Nationalist  leader? 

Thope.  said  Mr  Acheson.  were  military 
matters  which  are  being  considered  and  dls- 
cu.ssed  In  the  proper  circles 

In  fact,  everything  was  being  discussed. 
There  was  no  new  Information  or  decision 
on  anything — although  the  clear  implication 
of  the  White  House  statement  this  morning 
was  that  Mr  Acheson  was  the  person  who 
would  make  decisions,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  President.  Apparently, 
the  only  positive  statement  Mr  Acheson  was 
willing  to  make  was  that  he  knows  "damn 
well"  that  Russia  la  the  re.Tl  force  behind  the 
Chinese  Communist  aggression.  He  has 
found  that  out.  That  la  not  the  song  that  he 
and  his  Slate  Department  advisers  have 
been  singing  in  the  past.  For  9  years  they 
have  been  telling  themselves,  you.  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  world  at  largj  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Russian  Communists: 
that  these  were  Just  Innocent  peasants,  not 
real  Commulsts  at  all;  this  was  Just  an  agrar- 
ian rciorm.  He  and  his  little  coterie  of  pink 
Intellectuals  spent  years  In  building  State 
Department  policy  and  American  public  opin- 
ion to  support  the  theorj-  that  these  were  the 
leaders  of  China  whom  we  should  supjaort. 

Mr.  Acheson  helped  build  up  and  defend 
tho  pro-Communists  whom  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  sent  home  from  China,  for  beln^;  Just 
that.  He  wrote  the  instructions  for  special 
Ambassador  George  C.  Marshall,  and  sent 
Marshall  to  China  to  try  to  fores  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  take  the  Communists  Into  his 
government  on  a  flfty-flfty  basis  He  sent 
out  the  memorandum  to  foreign  service  ofB- 
cers  all  over  the  world,  to  begin  to  prepare 
and  condition  diplomatic  minds  for  us  to  let 
Formosa  go  to  the  Chinese  Communists  by 
default.  He  and  his  young  men  forbade  the 
American  military  mission  to  South  Korea  to 
do  anything  more  than  train  the  South 
Koreans  to  be  defensive  policemen,  the 
avowed  reason  for  that  being  that  they  might 
possibly  attack  the  North  Korean  Commu- 
nists. For  that  reason  they  could  not  be 
trained  In  the  use  of  tanks,  airplanes,  heavy 
artillery,  or  even  in  any  form  of  offensive 
military  tactics. 

He  and  his  group  insisted  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  be  held  up  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  for  more  than  a  week  until  the  United 
Nathans  could,  at  Its  leisure,  grant* General 
MacArthur  offlclal  authority  to  go  beyond 
that  ix)int — a  fact  that  gave  the  North  Ko- 
reans an  opportunity  to  regroup  their  forces, 
and  provide  new  and  costly  resistance  when 
the  authority  finally  came. 

All  of  those  things  are  matters  of  actual 
record — not  hearsay,  not  rumor;  but  record. 
And  It  Is  he  and  his  advisers  who  dictate, 
at  this  minute,  that  the  American  forces 
must  not  light  the  war  as  it  has  to  be 
fought — with  the  l>omblng  of  strategic  tar- 
gets behind  the  enemy  lines  to  paralyze  their 
supplies  and  their  reserves.  That  must  be 
done  by  the  United  Nations  organization, 
and  the  United  Nations  organization  was 
busy  today,  listening  to  the  9  delegates 
from  the  Commuulst  Ooverumeut  of  Clilua 


parroting  the  charges  of  the  Kremlin  that 
we  are  guilty  of  aggression  In  Formoaa. 
Tho«ie  delegates  refu.sed  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  Korea,  and  by  way  of  ascistlng 
them,  the  Soviet  representatives  there  on  ths 
security  council  spent  the  entire  day  In 
clear  filibustering  tactics,  delaying  in  every 
way,  any  showdown  on  a  rcsolulon  to  de- 
mand that  the  Chinese  Communists  with- 
draw their  armies  from  North  K(/rea.  Ev?n 
when  the  vote  comes,  it  will  be  vetred  by 
Soviet  Russia,  and  then  must  go — In  the 
processes  ol  Mr  Arhesons  polite  dli-lomacy— 
to  the  General  Assembly  In  the  hope  that  th-; 
General  Assembly  will  override  the  veto. 
Even  then.  General  MacArthur  has  no  au- 
thority. Even  then,  all  that  happens  Is 
that  the  demand  Is  put  up  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government.  It  may  be  days 
before  there  I"*  any  answer.  If  an  an.-wer 
comes,  the  whoie  routine  has  to  be  gone 
thtoueh  all  over  again  In  order  to  get  pas- 
sage of  the  authorization — and  that,  when 
every  hour,  every  mihute.  counts  for  1C0.103 
American  boys  In  the  ley  moua tains  of 
North  Korea 

Now.  prepare  for  a  shock.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco ttday.  12  American  mothers  of  marlnea 
who  are  fightl.ip;  It  out  with  death  In  Korea. 
sent  a  telegram  to  President  Truman.  It  was 
not  an  appeal  to  ^et  their  sons  home.  Noth- 
Ins;  so  sel&sh — or  so  humFi  as  that.  This 
tel?:?ram— listen  carefully — was  to  protest 
against  the  loading  of  750  tons  of  rubber  tires 
on  the  docks  of  San  Franciso  for  delivery 
to  the  Communist  government  of  China  to 
transport  further  misery  and  possibly  death 
to  the  boys  they  brought  Into  the  world, 
nursed,  cared  for.  and  raised  to  manhood. 
Even  as  this  disaster  Is  stalking  our  blocd 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  provisions 
of  this  Washington  Government — as  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Acheson  and  his  aides,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Mr.  Truman — Is  per- 
mitting the  loading  of  a  ship  with  750  totis 
of  tires  for  the  murderers  of  a  godless  and 
ruthless  gang  of  International  murderers 
who.  as  of  tonight,  are  being  represented  by 
nine  of  their  kind,  as  we  argue  with  them 
at  Lake  Success. 

-Reporters  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
to  whom  I  talked  a  short  while  ago.  say  the 
customs  ofOclals  there  Insisted  that  t)efore 
the  tires  could  be  loaded,  they  must  be 
slashed  across  the  tread  with  a  knife  That 
makes  them  eligible  for  shipment.  The  re- 
porters Informed  me  that  they  had  seen  the 
tires  and  there  was  no  evidence,  to  them, 
that  thty  had  been  made  unusable. 

Furthermore.  It  develops  that  this  Is  only 
part  of  the  tire  shipment.  There  are  several 
hundred  more  tons  waiting  shipment  on  the 
piers  of  the  Faclflc  Transport  Lines,  they 
reported. 

In  Congress  there  Is  persistent  talK  that  if 
President  Truman  does  not  act  Immediately 
to  pet  rid  of  Mr  Acheson  and  everyone  in 
the  Departm'>nt  responsible  for  the  present 
tragic  situation.  Congress  itself  will  act. 

The  most  probable  action  seems  to  be  a 
resolution  of  "No  confidence  '  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  present  administration 
of  that  Department  Demands  for  some  such 
action  already  are  beginning  to  creep  in  on 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
that  matter,  probably  are  beginning  to  reach 
the  White  House — demands  that  the  Presi- 
dent clean  up  the  State  Department  at  once. 
As  those  demands  grow,  so  will  grow  the 
solution  of  the  present  debacle.  As  public 
opinion  mounts  up,  demanding  at  long  last 
that  there  be  a  cleanup  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment— that  the  little  gang  of  pro-Commu- 
nists there,  who  have  been  protected  and 
coddled  and  defended  and  covered  up,  be 
swept  out  from  top  to  bottom— then  will 
grow  the  flames  th.it  will  produce  the  action 
by  Congress,  or  perhape.  some  action  by  Mr. 
Truman.  Dismissal  of  Mr.  Acheson  is.  of 
course,  no  solution  at  all.  His  successor 
would  be  merely  the  same  prisoner  at  the 
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same  forces  that  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  disaster.  It  must  be  a  complete 
cleanout. 

Thfy  said,  these  men  who  still  sit  in  con- 
trol and  push  ht  buttons  that  have  brought 
tragedy  and  despair  and  death— they  said, 
these  were  just  peAsants — Just  agrarian  re- 
formers. These  had  no  connection  with 
Soviet  Russia;  Just  agrarians.  Well.  Mr. 
Acheson "s  ngrarians  in  China  are  doing  some 
planting  today.  They  are  planting  American 
boys. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edna  F.  Y.tllj,  of  New 
York 

EirrENSiON  OF  remarf:s 
HON.  LOUIS  B.  HCLLER 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RLPI-r-SFNTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2L  1950.  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  m 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y  .  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
held  its  annual  dinner  in  honor  of  a 
woman,  my  distineui.<ihed  colleague  the 
Honorable  Edw  F.  Keily.  It  w^is  a 
grand  and  deseiTed  tribute  to  Brooklyn  s 
first  Congresswoman.  who  has  made  her 
mark  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  permit  me  to  include  my 
colleagues  learue'^  and  interesting 
speech  before  more  than  1  000  people  who 
were  assembled  to  pay  tribute  to  her.  It 
follows : 

Mr  chairman.  Very  Reverend  Monsignor 
McGowen  Father  Ctirran.  officers  ol  Anc'ent 
Order  of  Hibernians,  members  and  friends 
before  giving  voice  to  any  other  expressions 
this  evening,  I  must  tell  you.  and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  how  appreciative  I  am  of 
the  great  distinction  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  ancient  order,  not  only  In  inviting  me  to 
break  bread  with  you.  but  principally  In 
choosing  me  as  the  first  woman  ever  to  l>e 
accorded  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  at 
this  historical  annual  function.  I  want  to 
thank  the  previous  speakers,  including  the 
good  fathers,  for  their  kind  words.  I  only 
hope  and  pray  that  I  can  live  up  to  their 
tributes 

Please  bear  with  me  for  following  the  writ- 
ten word.  This  method  Insures  that  I  will 
not  detain  you  Ijcyond  your  endurance,  and 
gives  little  sufferance  to  possible  misunder- 
standing 

While  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  order  must  have  stretched  us 
charity  in  selecting  me  for  this  tribute.  I 
confess  to  feeling  that  It  If  high  Urae  some 
such  honor  was  paid  to  us  women,  for.  after 
all.  we  have  played  a  part  In  the  foundation 
Of  the  order  and  the  steady  replenishment 
of  its  membership,  at  least  In  the  natal  stages. 
It  is  wholly  and  solely  In  this  representative 
capacity  and  mood  that  I  have  assumec  the 
courage  to  come  forward  before  you  this  eve- 
ning, to  share  the  prominence  of  this  dais 
with  the  distinguish. d  persons  on  It.  The 
honor  is  unique  In  that  my  name  will  be 
forever  associated  with  it  In  the  annals  of  the 
order;  and.  to  that  extent,  I  am  truly  per- 
sonally grateful. 

That  I  stand  here  graced  with  the  name 
of  Kelly  Ls  a  privilege  I  owe  to  my  widow- 
hood. I  bear  It  Ijefore  you  tonight,  and 
erer  in  my  heart  In  serene  and  happy  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  a  good  man.  a  credit  to 
his  Irish  ancestry,  and  an  American  ol  Amer- 


icans How  proud  my  motherhood  that 
through  it  I  pass  on  to  my  son  and  daugh- 
te-.  not  only  the  nan'.e  of  Kelly,  but  also  the 
image  and  likeness  of  a  father  who  added 
his  personal  luster  to  the  u&me.  Had  I  not 
the  name  of  Kelly,  the  name  of  Flar.nery, 
which  li  mv  bir:iir'.ia;ht.  would  bring  l>ack 
in  tweet  memory  the  gentle  saint,  that  lover 
of  God  ar.d  i>f  all  his  nature,  who  was  my 
father.  Nor  would  my  mother,  wlio  is  so 
proud  and  delighted  becau.'^e  of  m.y  pres- 
ence here,  want  me  to  omit  that  she  is  a 
McCarthy  of  the  McCarthys,  of  Bandon,  and 
linked  to  many  more  of  the  grand  old  folk 
of  Cork  and  Miyo. 

But.  of  what  shall  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
that  is  more  germane  to  our  immediate 
interests  in  the  celebration  of  such  an  eve- 
ning as  this?  Shall  I  iterate  the  path  of 
Irish  history  and  call  to  mind  the  Kings  of 
Taras  Hall,  or  Brian  B<jru  and  the  Battle  of 
ClonUrf?  Shall  we  talk  of  the  book  of 
Kells.  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  scholars  of  old?  A  prayerful 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Pat- 
rick. Bridget.  Malachy.  and  many  more.  AU 
this  could  we  dJ  Or  shall  we  dvicU  upon 
the  sweetness  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  the 
fcrllllance  of  her  emerald  cloak,  the  stark 
beauty  of  the  Isles,  the  sad  splendt^  of  the 
gloaming  upon  her  evening  hills,  the  lilt  of 
her  gay  little  rivers  and  the  peaceful  still- 
ness of  her  lakes,  the  rugged  coa-ts.  and  the 
ever-sounding  seas  about  her?  Or  listen  to 
her  poetc.  her  phI!o«^ophers.  her  scholars, 
her  men  and  women  of  wit  and  charm,  her 
birds  and  her  minstrels?  Or  tell  anew  the 
mytha  and  the  fancies,  the  tales  and  the 
come-all-ye's.  the  annals  of  olden  times,  and 
rhapsodies  of  the  blind  walkers  of  the  roads? 
Or  glory  in  the  tenacity  which  preserved  the 
faith  of  our  lathers,  the  holiness  of  mar- 
tyred priest  and  nun.  or  saint,  and  humble 
laborer?  And  might  we  not  Join  In  spirit 
with  the  pilgrims  wending  their  way  to  Mell- 
ray  and  Knock  ar.d  Croagh  Patrick:' 

How  wonderful  even  to  mention  these 
things,  and  how  comDeillng  is  the  desire  to 
ponder  upon  them.  But  I  perceive  my  lack 
of  talent  for  giving  them  their  true  and 
worthiest  expresElon.  My  safest  course  is  to 
tell  you  that  I  possess  these  beloved 
thoughts.  They  are  part  of  my  tielng.  as 
they  are  pjart  of  yours.  How  better  our  lives, 
how  nobler  our  natures,  for  cherishing  them. 
Thank  God  we  have  them. 

Let  us  not  think  for  a  moment  that  our 
riches  are  those  of  memory  only.  The 
treasury  of  Ireland  ha.s  been  Indeed  heavily 
drawn  upon  for  the  endowment  of  western 
civilization.  It  wiU  never  be  forgotten  that 
When  d.irkness  eneulfed  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  and  the  lamps  of  learning 
were  blown  cut  by  the  fierce  winds  of  bar- 
barian invasion  and  shattered  by  lenorance. 
the  only  light,  besides  the  beacon  of  the 
holy  faith,  that  the  eyes  of  man  could 
see  and  finally  take  bearings  by  was  the 
single  strong  flame  wh:ch  was  nourished 
and  kept  aline  on  that  little  green  Isle  set  In 
tiie  vastness  of  tl'.e  ocean  waters.  So  pow- 
erful was  this  flame,  and  zealous  Its  monas- 
tic guardians,  that  no  assault  could  cau.se  it 
to  flicker  or  sink  and  It  bums  today  In  every 
achievement  of  the  Western  World  that  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful .  and  it  casts 
Its  challenging  brilliance  even  upon  the  far- 
fiung  steppes  and  tundras  of  Russia:  Its 
warnnh  is  felt  in  a  body  pwlltlc  shuddering 
in  terror  of  the  cold  clammy  rigor  of  spir- 
itual death.  And  It  will  burn  forever,  be- 
cause it  was  fed  with  the  oil  of  truth  and 
kir.dled  with  the  breath  of  belief  Ir.  God. 
His  Justice.  His  wisdom,  His  mercy,  and  His 
love. 

His  Holiness  may  be  without  battalions  in 
arms,  but  he  has  the  imperishable  faith, 
hope,  and  zeal  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 
Now,  since  my  reference  to  the  papal  arma- 
ments is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  con- 
temptuous utterance  of  the  Be4  dictator,  let 


me  say  here  that  the  t>oasted  monolith  of 
atheistic  communism  now  seen  as  a  ba^e 
for  Staiinlat  imperialism,  is  naught  but  f.^st- 
folintering  shale  or  rotting  sandstone.  The 
true,  the  only,  the  eternal  monolith  is  the 
rr<-k  called  Peter.  Stalin  knows  It;  the  whole 
Politburo  knows  It.  every  Soviet  aouthpiaca 
knows  it:  for  its  solidity  and  changeleaBncaa 
they  hate  and  fear  it.  Pray  God.  the  Pus- 
Elan  people,  under  Otir  Lady,  may  a^aln  come 
to  know  its  eternal  truth. 

There  is  one  promise  that  cannot  be  writ- 
ten ofT  with  the  atom  bomb  or  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  or  any  other  destructive  force  or  arent 
conceivable  by  human  ingenuity,  and  that 
is  the  promise:  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pa:a 
a'vav.  but  My  wcrd  shall  not  pass  away." 
If  Stalin  can  liquidate  that  promise,  let  us 
concede  him  the  victory  here  and  now.  and 
eet  about  being  the  subhuman  zombies  he 
seeks  to  reduce  us  all  to  for  the  service  of 
his  power-lust  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  new  classes  of  Soviet  princelings.  But 
he  can  never  banish  that  promise,  Ijecause  it 
was  made  by  the  Creator  and  the  Creator  is 
ever  rreater  than  the  thing  cr?ited. 

W;:it  other  thoueht-e  and  concerns  have  we 
In  common,  w^  who  find  oursel\"es  together 
tonight  at  a  Hibernian  feast?  We  could 
dwell  upon  the  priceless  substantial  con- 
tributions that  the  Irish  have  brought  to 
these  shores  of  our  lieloved  America  and  the 
p  _ri  they  have  played  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor which  has  t>een  for  the  development 
and  permanence  of  this  great  Nation.  Irish 
names  come  to  mind  from  every  decade  of 
our  history  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land — and  from  every  bit  of  hallowed  ground. 
far- lung  throughout  the  world,  wherein  re,=t 
the  bodicj  of  our  heroic  American  dead. 
Here  may  I  not  pause  to  ask.  and  I  am  the 
mother  of  a  son  of  military  age  and  of  a 
daughter  who  loves  him.  what  American 
mother  or  sister  of  Irish  blood,  knowing  what 
the  Irish  owe  to  this  country  and  have  in 
its  security,  has  failed  to  say  to  son  or 
brother.  "Go  forth  to  battle  with  your  shield, 
and  come  back  with  It.  or  upon  it"? 

We  are  Americar^.  first,  last,  and  always. 
This  is  our  own,  our  native  land.  Our  loy- 
alty to  It  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
Nation  and  the  world  know  where  we  stand — 
and  we  stand  there  immovable. 

A.«i  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  first  con- 
sideration and  my  desire  is  the  good  of  my 
count.'-y.  above  all  other  things,  harlng  in 
mind  the  dl-tates  of  my  conscience  and  the 
wishes  of  my  constituents.  As  a  human  be- 
ing, and  preeminently  as  an  American.  It  la 
also  my  desire  that  truth  and  Justice  shall 
prevail  among  all  men  everpx-her^.  that  their 
rights  and  dignity  be  respected  as  a  divine 
Imperative,  that  they  have  the  greatest  free- 
dom possible  to  establish  the  seeds  of  pood 
that  are  within  them  These  desires.  I  grrant 
vou.  struggle  for  realization  m  a  most  com- 
jDlex  and  disordered  world  society.  Morally 
and  spiritually.  I  will  continue  true  to  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  before  God.  Intel- 
lectually and  practically,  l  recognize  my  limi- 
tations In  the  face  of  the  vast  array  of  prob- 
lems that  are  thrust  before  me  and  every 
o'her  Member  of  Congress,  pioblems  compli- 
cated by  the  uTshes  of  those  who  would  have 
us  decide  in  favor  of  this  or  that  side  of  a 
question,  often  on  the  basis  of  an  InteTise 
ex  parte  interest  or  partisan  affinity  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  are  not  the  proper  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  our  Government  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  evenus.  If  the  people  of  Portugal 
want  or  will  tolerate  a  ci-'rporatire  form  of 
state,  that  Is  their  concern  If  Encland  fa- 
vors constitutional  monarchy,  that  is  the 
Englishman's  free  choice.  It  Is  no  business 
of  ours,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  foist  cur  no- 
tions of  self-rule  upon  any  other  nation. 
While  we,  as  Americans,  Americans  with  a 
tradition  of  freedom  postered  and  magni- 
fied by  our  Irish  antecedents,  would  like  to 
see  all  the  people  of  Ireland  free  and  united 
In  one  nation  indivisible,  such  as  our  own. 
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we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  or  direct  that 
economy  for  them.  Nor  does  International 
law  warrant  our  Intruding.  But  let  no  one 
attempt  to  persuade  us  not  to  work  and 
pray  for  the  unification  of  Ireland,  for  that 
U  our  IndlTldual  right  as  free  members  of 
a  free  community.  In  keeping  with  my 
rights,  and  because  of  my  personal  view  of 
tb*  matter.  I  gave  evidence  of  my  stand  on 
the  Irish  partition  situation  by  standing  up 
In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  on  March  29. 
laJSO.  on  a  division  vote,  and  casting  my  vote 
In  favor  of  the  Ftogarty  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  with  99  for  and  66  agaliist: 
then  on  March  31,  1950.  again  on  a  division 
vote.  I  was  on*  of  the  60  for  the  same 
amendment-i-agalnst  2*^0 — when  it  was  de- 
feated. 

Now.  coming  to  the  latter  end  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the 
indulgence  with  which  you  have  heard  me 
uniil  this  point.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
never  In  the  history  of  the  world  have  men 
and  women  of  good  will  so  earnestly  and  so 
pitifully  sought  for  a  sound  basis  of  uni- 
versal peace.  It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  In 
an  era  of  awful  physical  violence  and  threats 
of  worse  violence  to  come,  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  mankind  have  leaned  with  anxiety 
and  the  stirrings  of  hope  toward  solutions  In 
the  moral  order,  the  order  of  thought  and 
IdMS.  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Certainly,  there  will  l>e  no  peace  of  any 
universality  until  men  advance  beyond  prac- 
tical moral  considerations  into  the  spiritual 
order  of  adjxwtmenl.  It  Is  only  In  spiritual 
ordering  of  their  affairs  and  their  lives  that 
men  can  come  to  acknowledge.  In  humility 
and  fraternity,  the  final  sanction  of  their 
actions,  namely,  the  will  of  God.  With  a 
widespread  spiritual  awakening,  the  terrors 
that  l)est  us  all  now  will  perish.  Then  the 
whole  world,  made  free  to  enter  upon  an  era 
of  pe«ce  and  charity,  will  do  that  which 
Will  put  to  shame  the  glories  of  the  Renals- 
•ance  and  the  other  great  ages  of  history. 

We  know  that  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Hla  greatest  works,  God  has  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world.  In  the  great  census  of 
humanity,  the  Irish  have  been  but  few;  they 
have  been  and  are  numerically  weak.  But 
they  have,  .'n  the  historical  sum.  a  moral  and 
a  spiritual  grandeur  and  effectiveness  that  is 
far  out  of  proportion  to  their  mere  numbers. 
The  impression  they  have  made  upon  west- 
ern clvlllzatiun  Is  a  major  mark.  Indeed, 
they  have  helped  shape  the  very  mold  of 
that  civilization  It  is  devoutly  to  he  hoped 
and  prayed  that  their  moral  and  spiritual 
grandeur  and  effectiveness  will  continue  to 
be  felt  in  the  shaping  of  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. The  Irish  race  are  a  mystical  people, 
and  a  people  of  prayer:  let  us  pray  for  a  rule 
of  holiness. 

We  are  a  people  of  action:  let  us  act  In  the 
defense  of  our  beliefs,  chiefly  by  the  con- 
tinued example  or  our  good  works  In  public 

•nd  in  prUate.  We  are  a  loyal  people;  let 
US  never  lessen  our  loyalty  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  and  to  this  great  country  which 
we  love  so  dearly  as  to  die  lor  It.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  hasten  the  day  when  peace  once 
more  walks  the  ways  of  this  world  and  holds 
us  all  close  in  a  bond  of  understanding  and 
brotherly  love. 


Government  by  Millionaires 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    liNNsTLVANt* 

IN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-MTVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr     RHODES       Mr     Speaker,    under 
luiaiumuu^   coxiieiit   to   cxiciid  m^'   ie- 


marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  an  article  written  by  John  T. 
Flynn.  author  of  The  Road  Ahead,  for 
the  magazine  Common  Sense,  issue  of 
March  2.  1933.  Mr.  Flynns  article 
follows: 

Government  bt  MiLUONAiara 
(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

Pious  little  merchanu  and  bankers'  clerks 
are  praying  that  there  will  be  no  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congr.ss.  Politicians,  they  lament 
loudly,  are  undermining  public  confidence 
and  the  way  to  set  recovery  going  is  to  get 
tht  politicians  to  be  quiet.  Such  persons 
ought  to  l>e  reminded  that  the  crew  whlcn 
scuttled  this  ship  was  made  up.  not  of  poli- 
ticians, but  of  millionaire  bu.slneEsmen. 

Herbert  Hoover  makes  Teady  to  go  out  of 
office.  It  may  have  escap?d  the  attention  of 
many  people  that  his  going  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  era.  He  was  the  P.rst  real  mil- 
lionaire businessman  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States 

When  he  entered  the  White  House  that 
ominous  event  marked  the  cUma.x  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  was  set  in  motion  38  years 
ago  when  William  McKlnley  t>ecame  Presi- 
dent. When  Mark  Hanna  entered  the  United 
St.Htes  Senate  It  came  to  be  known  as  the 
rr.Ulionalres'  club.  When  Herbert  Hoover  en- 
tered the  White  House  the  process  which 
made  the  Senate  a  millionaires'  club  was 
completed.  This  could  be  called  a  mlllioa- 
alres"  government. 

WHY  BRIBZ  NOWT 

Before  McKlnley  s  time  this  Government 
was  controlled  wholly  by  the  pwlltlclans. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  pretty  l>ad 
lot.  But  they  drew  their  commissions  from 
the  people  and  were  compelled  to  pay  some 
measure  of  tribute  to  their  masters.  The 
Government  was,  in  fact,  under  this  crew  ,>f 
politicians,  an  Independent  entity.  Busi- 
nessmen could  deal  with  the  Government. 
But  they  did  not  own  It.  They  have,  of 
course,  always  dealt  with  it.  But  their  chief 
instrument  was  the  bribe 

The  United  States  Bank  under  Jackson  cor- 
rupted Congressmen  and  Cabinet  officers. 
Just  as  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbllts  and 
Cookes  and  others  corrupted  them  at  a  later 
day  and  as  John  D.  Archlxjld.  for  Instance, 
in  t^'e  days  of  Roosevelt  (Theodore i  and 
McKlnley.  systematically  lx>u?ht  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  Judges  and  legislators 
and  ildermen  In  dozen  lots.  But  the  medium 
of  control  was  bribery  and  direct  corruption. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  bribe  now.  Business 
has  taken  over  directly  the  management  of 
our  affairs.  It  was  not  necessary  to  bribe 
Andy  Mellon  to  launch  an  attack  on  our  In- 
come-tax and  Inheritance-tax  laws.  Yuu  do 
not  have  to  hand  money  to  the  Hurleys  and 
MlUses  and  Adamses  In  order  to  enable  them 

to  see  the  point  of  view  of  big  business. 

Up  to  Hoover's  day  our  Presidents  with  all 
their  shortcomings  were  drawn  from  what 
might  be  called  the  political  class  and  always 
from  professional  men.  CooUdge  was  a 
lawyer.  Harding  was  an  editor.  Wilson  was 
a  teacher.  Taft  wus  a  statesman  and  Judt^e. 
Roosevelt  was  a  professional  statesman  and 
BO  on  through  Cleveland  and  Garfield  and 
Hayes.  When  Hojver  assumed  the  purple, 
the  process  which  began  under  McKlnley  and 
which  had  slowly  brought  the  Cabinet,  the 
Senate,  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  pow- 
erful commissions  of  the  Government  Into 
the  direct  hands  of  wealthy  businessmen, 
ended  with  putting  a  mUlionalre  promoter 
Into  the  While  House. 

WEALTH    IN    THE    SADDLE 

For  10  years  Andrew  Mellon,  one  of  the 
five  richest  men  In  America,  ruled  the 
finances  of  the  country  with  an  iron  hand 
In  the  Interest  of  his  class.  When  he  left, 
the  Job  was  committed  to  the  multlmU- 
llonalre  representative  of  the  banking  and 
power  interesu  of  New  York.  Ogdeu  Mills. 


It  U  woithy  of  note  that  had  death  not 
removed  him.  It  was  a  partner  of  J.  Plerpont 
Morgan,  millionaire  Dwlght  Morrow,  who 
loom.-^  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
millionaire  Herbert  Hoover  lor  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  diplomatic  service  has.  of  course,  al- 
ways been  well  sprinkled  with  rich  men  atid 
the  cubs  of  rich  men.  The  p-lce  of  a  smart 
foreign  legation  has  always  t>oen  a  fat  cam- 
paign contribution  and  an  Income  sufficient 
to  pay  for  Its  frills.  But  for  m.iriy  years 
other  Presidents  were  able  to  find  wealthy 
men  who  pretended  to  some  measure  of 
8cho:arsh»p  or  cu'ture  to  fill  these  poets. 
The  advent  of  Co<illdge  and  Hco\er,  however. 
brought  us  envoys  of  the  ninety-million 
Charlie  "Jawes  type.  In  France  ws  have  the 
millionaire  banker,  newspaper  owner,  and 
advertising  man.  Walter  E.  Edge.  In  Ger- 
many It  is  the  financier  and  public  utility 
man.  Frederic  M.  Sackett;  while,  succeeding 
Dawes  In  England  there  Is  the  futile  and 
fading  Andrew  Mellon  who  moves  now  to  the 
final  chapter  of  his  dfflated  public  career. 

John  W  Garrett,  millionaire  partner  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Garrett  &  Sons,  represents 
our  opulent  but  floundering  democracy  at 
the  court  of  Mtjssollnl;  while  Irwin  B  Laugh- 
lin.  one-time  treasurer  of  the  Junes  it  Laugh- 
lln  Steel  Co.  functions  for  us  in  Spain, 
succeeding  there  the  late  Alexander  Moore, 
nulllouttire  Pittsburgh  newspaper  publisher. 

MILLIONAIRXS   ABSOAO 

At  home,  as  assistant  to  the  millionaire 
Stlrason.  we  have  William  C.  Castle,  scion 
of  a  wealthy  -lawallan  family,  which  made 
Its  fortune  In  pineapples,  steamships,  and 
other  cuncesslcns.  Before  Stlmson  there 
was  the  regime  of  Joseph  Clark  Grew  now 
minister  to  Turkey,  and  related  by  Liarrlage 
to  the  Morgan  family  He.  with  L?land 
Harrison  and  Robert  Wilson,  ruled  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  Wilson  is  the  son  of  the 
rich  Chicago  shirt  manufacturer.  Harrison 
Is  a  member  of  a  wealthy  New  York  f.amily 
and  now  Wilson  Is  in  Switzerland  and  Harri- 
son Is  In  Sweden.  There  were,  of  course. 
Dwlght  Morrow  of  the  Morgan  outfit  In 
Mexico;  Henry  P.  Fletcher  before  Morrow 
and  Rot>ert  Wood  BUse.  son  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  Castorla.  All  this  moves  merrily 
forward  In  spite  of  the  explo.slon  In  the 
House  some  years  ago  when  Representative 
Edwards,  of  Georgia,  exposed  the  fact  that 
promotions  were  systematically  going  to  rich 
men  and  the  sons  of  rich  men  In  the  diplo- 
matic service. 

This  story  could  be  extended  Indefinitely. 
But  one  further  comment  remains  to  be 
offered.  The  motion  got  Into  currency  some- 
how that  because  a  man  had  successfully 
gathered  a  great  volume  of  dollars  as  a 
railroad  manager  or  utility  magnate  or  ccr- 
portlon     promoter     or     Wall     Street     stock 

gambler  he  knew  the  deep  mysteries  of  social 

life-^what  makes  society  function,  what 
makes  our  Industries  move  and  what  makes 
them  stop,  the  economic  processes  of  distri- 
bution and  nnance.  Henry  L.  Mencken.  In 
an  obvious  allusion,  once  said  that  states- 
manship was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of 
engineering.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  a 
byproduct  of  salesmanship  or  banking  or 
of  that  even  more  dellghtfi^f  branch  of  busi- 
ness called  inheriting.  It  was  imagined 
that  because  Hoove^  could  run  a  mine  In 
China  and  sell  Its  stock  In  London  he  knew 
how  to  govern  wisely  an  almost  alien  people 
in  America.  Mr.  Hoover  was  pretty  well 
sold  on  this  Idea  himself.  So  whenever  he 
had  a  Job  which  called  for  expert  handling 
he  promptly  summoned  around  himself  the 
most  eminent  grain  dealers,  investment 
bankers,  automobile  manufacturers,  and  oU 
magnates  he  could  find. 

When  the  world  crashed  around  his  ears 
In  October  19:».  he  needed  a  rescue  crew. 
Had  there  been  an  epidemic  of  some  formida- 
ble and  unknown  disease,  spreading  pesti- 
lence and  death,  he  would  have  summoned 
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about  him  experts  in  disease — oclentlsts  In 
medicine  and  public  hygiene.  When  a  ereat 
economic  disaster  shocked  the  Nation. 
spreading  around  not  death  but  unerr.pl  y- 
ment  and  hunger,  you  might  suppf^se  that 
ke  would  have  summoned  around  him  the 
best  economic  and  sociological  brains  In  the 
country.  Instead  he  hailed  a  flock  of  some 
50  millionaire'  He  su'nmoned  not  the  doc- 
tors but  the  germ  carriers. 

RxcoNsnucnoN  bt  millionaires 

When  a  farm  problem  needed  attention 
he  gathered  about  him  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer of  threshing  machines,  whose  chief  in- 
terest was  selUn«  mire  machines  to  farmers 
to  further  bankrupt  them.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  he  put  under  the  care  of  the 
millionaire  Eugene  Meyer,  former  Wall  Street 
lnv.»tment  banker— also  a  germ  came.-  The 
notion  that  the  banks  ought  to  be  regulated 
In  any  other  interest  than  that  of  the  bank- 
ers never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him. 

When  th"  declining  Natton  needed  re- 
construction Mr.  Ho-iver  stimmoned  the 
great  violin  player.  Charles  Dawes,  who  had 
been  flddllne  for  a  number  of  years  while 
his  bank  was  burning  down.  He  named  the 
mUlionaire  Texas  real-estaie  operator.  Jesse 
Jones,  the  mUllonaire  power  masnate  and 
Chase  Bank  director.  Harvey  C.  Couch,  and 
some  other  mUUonalrea  to  reconstruct  the 
country:  a  Job  they  have  carried  forward 
In  precisely  the  manner  you  would  expect 
such  men  to  do  it.  by  passing  out  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  favored  banks  and 
over  $250,000  000  to  pay  hiterest  and  prin- 
clpel  on  railroad  bonds.  Why  nof  That's 
what  reconstruction  means  to  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

And  now  comes  Mr  Roosevelt  fPranklln 
Dl.  He  can  do  one  thing  to  be«ln  wUh. 
Why  not  trv.  Just  as  an  experiment,  some 
plain,  educated,  honest  men.  whose  success 
has  l)een  In  other  fields  than  the  amassing 
Of  money?    It  might  work. 


Speech  by  George  J.  Spatuzza,  Supreme 
Venerable  of  the  Ortler  Sons  of  Italy 
in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVTS 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker  I  de- 
sire to  call  attcnlion  to  the  merrber- 
shlp  of  the  HotL^e  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  readers  of  the  Concressiow.il 
Record  the  following  splendid  speech 
which  I  had  the  priviletie  to  listen  to  at 
the  Columbus  Day  banquet  at  the  Paxton 
Hotel.  Omaha.  Nebr  .  en  October  8,  1950. 
which  banquet  nas  eiven  by  the  lodges 
of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America, 
of  Omaha.  Nebr. : 

I  am  happy  to  be  here.  In  this  most  pro- 
gressive and  beautiful  city  of  Omaha,  and 
join  with  the  members  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  m  America 
In  this  mai^nincent  symposium  to  commem- 
orate one  of  the  greatest  events  In  the  history 
of  mankind — the  discovery  of  this  Western 
Hemusphere  by  the  greatest  admiral  of  all 
times.    Christopher    Coltmibus. 

October  12  of  every  year  is.  and  by  right 
should  be.  a  happy  day.  not  only  for  us. 
Americans  of  Italian  origin,  not  only  for 
everv  m.ui.  woman,  and  child  dwelling  be- 
neath the  skies  of  this  grand  and  elorlous 
country  of  ours,  not  only  for  the  inhabitants 


of  this  Western  H»'m!sph^re.  btit  for  all  the 
people,  of  every  race  and  oi  every  creed,  of 
every  country  and  of  every  clime  In  the 
whole  umverse,  for  on  that  day,  458  years 
ago,  through  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  whole  history  of  manhr.id  was 
altered  and  civilization  found  Its  greatest 
avenue  for  Its  onward  march. 

Cn  every  October  12.  we  should  pause 
and  think  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
Columbus  had  to  endure  prior  to  August 
the  3d  of  the  year  1492,  when  In  the  early 
dawn  of  th.^t  Friday  morning,  he  set  sail 
rrom  the  town  of  Palos  on  a  voyage  that 
was  destined  t^  give  posterity  a  new  world. 

We  should  also  reflect  upon  the  trials  and 
tribulations  endured  by  him  during  the  voy- 
age—  the  fears  of  his  mariners — not  because 
Of  lack  of  courage,  but  because  oi  their 
plunge  Into: 

"A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore 
Trackless  and  vast  and  wild  " 

Mocked  day  a!ter  day  with  signs  of  land 
that  neared  net.  And  though  threatened 
with  death  unless  he  turned  back,  he  held 
steadfast  In  his  belief  to  reach  his  goal. 
and  In  tones  of  authority  commanded  these 
marines  to:  "sail  on.  sail  on." 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  Joy  of  the  men  on 
the  Nina,  the  Ptnta.  and  the  Sar.ta  Maria, 
when  in  the  early  hours  of  thit  Friday  morn- 
ing of  October  12  of  the  year  1942.  Roderico 
De  Triana  sounded  the  alarm  thut  he  had 
Sighted  land. 

Imagine  the  feeling,  when  at  the  break  of 
dawn  of  that  dav,  this  great  admiral  sur- 
rounded b  his  men  stepped  on  the  shore  of 
a  vast  island  and  w.th  tears  In  his  eyes  kissed 
the  s.~il,  gave  thanks  to  God.  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  land  for  the  cr<jwn  of  Castile 
and  n.T.med  the  Island  San  Salvador 

He  returned  to  Barcelona  m  March  of  1493 
to  be  received  In  regal  splendor  by  Queen 
Isaljella,  who  had  pledzed  her  Jewels  to 
fln.jnce   Columbus   In  this  great  enterprise. 

His  succeeding  voyages  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  mainland  of  South  America,  the 
northern  coast  of  Honduras,  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  Wv;r;d 

Ingratitude  and  Jealotisy,  however,  follow 
geat  men  of  achlevem.ents,  and  Columbus 
was  no  exceptu  n. 

Many  were  the  aspersions  and  slanderous 
charges  m.ade  against  him  by  his  enemies. 
Who  succeeded  In  having  him  sent  home  in 
chains  on  his  third  voyage  but  che  sight  of 
Columbus  in  chains,  however,  aroused  a  reel- 
ing of  indignation  among  the  people  and 
particularly  his  friends,  who  successfully  de- 
fended his  cause,  and  he  again  set  out  in  1502 
on  a  f^tirth  voyage,  and  after  countless  ad- 
ventures, he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504— but 
t.e  death  <- f  Queen  Isabella  destroyed  his  last 
hope  of  being  reinstated  in  his  dignities. 
and  he  died  m  poverty  in  the  city  of  Val- 
ludoiid  on  the  30th  day  of  May  I5C6.  without 

any  knowledge   that  be   had  diicovered  a 

new  ■world. 

But.  the  acts  and  deeds  of  great  men  do  not 
die  with  them,  but  live  on  forever,  and  soon 
ccmes  the  realization  that  their  achieve- 
ments have  been  of  great  service  to  man- 
kind. It  was  not  until  this  Western  Conti- 
ner>t  became  the  seat  of  a  high  c:v:';zaucn 
that  the  significance  nf  his  discovery  began 
to  be  realu.:!d  and  reflected  to  the  glory  of 
which  Columbus  had  been  derued  during  his 
lifetime. 

Little  did  Columbus  think,  nor  could  he 
have  im.agined,  that  In  this  great  Western 
Hemisphere,  disci  vered  by  him.  would  one 
day  arise  a  country  which  would  be  a  refuge 
for  the  people  of  ail  nations,  who  believed  in 
freedom  from  suppression,  In  freedom  of 
speech  and  in  freedom  of  worship,  and  that 
It  would  become  a  great  melting  pot  of  aU 
peoples,  who  would  in  time  be  called  upon  to 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  whole  world. 

For  Indeed,  not  long  after  his  discovery,  we 
visualize  the  arrival  of  the  MayfloueT  at 
P'.vmouth  Rock  and  the  landings  of  the  Pil- 
grims who  had  fled  the  oppression  auid  tyr- 


anny of  their  government  to  plant  the  ■e*d 
frorn  ^ht'-h  a  new  cotmtry  was  to  t>e  born, 
destined  to  become  the  land  ol  f-'eedom  and 
orpor' unity  for  all  and  the  greatest  N&uon 
on  earth. 

Without  Columbtis'  discovery,  we  might 
roi  have  had  such  a  landing  and  thereafter 
no  Boston  Toa  Party,  r>o  Lexmetcn,  ik)  Con- 
cord no  Bunker  Hill,  no  Deciftration  of  In- 
de-endenee.  no  independence  acquired 
throtgh  the  lo.=s  af  the  precious  bhxxl  ol  the 
heroes  of  the  Rcvolutlonar:'  War,  no  United 
States,  no  Stars  and  Stripes  under  which 
symbol  our  heroic  men  a.id  women  f<aight. 
bled,  and  died  m  World  War  I  and  in  World 
War  II  50  th.^t  dem-  cracy  may  sur>nve— yes. 
no  country  that  de.-tiny  has  assigned  the  role 
of  benefactor  to  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World— our  ereat  United  States  of  America. 

Ye?:  to  this  great  son  of  Italy  the  world 
justly  pays  tribute. 

I  cor.eratulate  you.  therefore,  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  gathering  as  you  are  gathered, 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  Illustrious  man.  often- 
tirries  called  the  first  cltliien  of  the  world, 
and  I  congratulate  our  entire  membership, 
for  this  evening,  and  throuehout  this  month, 
in  every  city.  town,  and  village  throughout 
America,  where  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  members  reside,  like  celebra- 
tions, under  the  auspices  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  It.ily  in  America,  are  being  held  and  will 
be  held,  all  of  which  is  In  response  to  a  duty 
which  history  imposes  on  us.  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  our  order,  which  com- 
mand tia  so  to  do. 

SpeakiTig  about  otir  order,  let  me  congratu- 
late you.  brothers  and  sisters  from  Omaha. 
for  all  that  you  have  done  and  continue  to 
do  for  the  triumph  of  the  ideal*  of  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 

You  have  done  marvelous  work.  You  have 
preached  the  gospel  of  our  order — gospel  of 
truth,  of  brotherhood,  of  humanity,  of  de- 
mocracy and  Americanism  —  so  effectively 
that,  as  a  consequence,  you  have,  during 
these  past  3  years,  increased  m  numerical 
strength  to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  your  brother  members  through- 
out the  country. 

Mire  than  that,  through  your  effort*,  our 
order  hp.s  tiecorae  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  our  people  residing  In  Nebraska,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  your  State 
and  its  citizenr.-.  and  your  work,  together 
with  the  work  of  our  members  throughout 
the  land,  has  contributed  immensely  to  the 
advancement  of  our  great  country. 

Indeed,  you  have  responded  g  rerously  to 
all  the  undertakings  of  our  order,  the  ac- 
c  impUshment  of  which  undertakings  have 
served  the  Interests  cf  our  country,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  other  countries  of 
free  people.  For  this  you  have  been  highly 
praised  by  your  Government  and  by  the 
povernnients  nf  other  free  countries;  have 
helped  to  alleviate  the  sufle.'-ing  of  mankind 
here  and  abroad,  for  which  you  have  earned 
the  everlasting  gratitude  on  the  part  of  thoae 
aided:  and  have  served  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy and  the  caioae  of  world  peace  as  to  Justly 
deserve  the  admiration  of  all  freedotn-  and 
peace-loving  people. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  keep  up  your 
good  work  t)ecause  you.  like  all  other  Sona 
of  Italy  in  America,  firmly  believe  that  by 
serving  your  order  70U  can  better  serve  the 
cause  of  our  people;  you  can  pave  the  way 
for  a  better  futtire  for  our  children,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  morrow;  and  you  can 
better  serve  the  Interests  of  the  greatest 
country  on  earth,  your  country  and  my  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America. 

Yes;  you  will  continue  on  becaus*  you 
firmly  believe  that  by  serving  our  order,  the 
order  will  become  stronger  and  ■tronger.  for 
more  links  wiU  be  added  to  our  chain  of 
larotherhood,  all  of  which  wlU  give  us  more 
faith  and  confidence  to  undertake  and  ac- 
complish greater  things  and  matters  re- 
dounding to  the  glory  of  our  common 
heritage. 
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Tou  wUl  contlnu*  on.  becnusf  you  flrmly 
bttleve  that  luch  accomplishments  will  con- 
■tnu'-e  a  rich  legacy  for  our  children  to  In- 
herit and  to  enjov.  and  that  such  a  legacy 
will  serve  to  Inspire  them  to  be  or  greater 
MTTlce  to  mankind. 

Tou  win  continue  on.  because  In  unUon 
with  your  b.-other  memtieni  throughout  the 
country,  you  flrmly  believe,  and  justly  rn, 
that  the  mi>re  extenalve  our  order  becomes, 
the  morf  adherenr*  to  the  true  principles  of 
brothe.-hood  and  the  more  dUclples  of  patrl- 
otlaro  will  we  have,  because  the  temple  of 
our  order  ts  but  a  citadel  of  fraternity  by 
and  tJinmih  which  we  gain  Inspiration, 
hope   and  faith  to  work  for  a  better  world  In 

whlc:  human  solidarity  will  become  ever 
Rtron^.er.  and  It  ts  al«o  a  rendezvous  of  pure 
Americanism,  where  democracy  Is  preached, 
our  American  way  of  life  Is  cherished  and 
pres  rvcd.  all  of  which  contributes  to  peace 
on  earth  and  BQpd  will  to  all  men. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  mat^nlflcent 
work.  It  l8  a  matter  of  Joy  and  pride  for  you 
to  know  that  you  have  the  good  will  of  all 
claKn  of  people,  of  every  race  and  of  every 
creed,  and  of  whatever  station  In  life,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  of  one  class,  and  one  claas 
only,  and  of  the  people  of  that  class,  to  yotxr 
everlasting  credit.  yi)U  and  all  our  members 
have  earned  thoir  displeasure  and  may  say 
their  hatred.  That  class  consists  of  those 
who  prof  MS  to  be  the  protectors  of  man's 
freedoms  but  who.  In  truth  and  In  fact,  are 
trying  to  enslave  mankind;  of  those  who 
profeaa  belief  In  democratic  ideals  but  who. 
In  truth  and  In  fact,  are  working  to  destroy 
democracy  and  substitute  It  with  mankind's 
most  dangerous  enemy — communism. 

Of  this  we  are  mighty  proud,  hroud  be- 
cau.se  m  our  thirst  to  serve  the  cause  of  man- 
kind and  freedom,  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
world  peace,  we  are  determined  to  continue 
to  combat  this  monstrous  evil  until  It  Is 
completely  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  on  this  grand  occasion,  we  who  love 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  all  other  freedoms  Just- 
ly belonging  to  man  rcafBrm  our  pledge  to 
■pare  no  time  and  no  efTorts  to  help  In  the 
work  for  its  extermination. 

A-id  In  this  fight  we  best^ch  our  10.000.000 
Amerlcatu  of  Italian  origin  to  continue  in 
their  role  as  militant  crusaders.  This  I 
know  they  will  do.  because  like  you  and  me, 
Xhmf  are  all   peace-loving   people. 

And  we  beseech  the  rest  of  the  American 
citizenry  to  continue  In  their  opposition  of 
this  dangerous  philoeophy.  Let  us  always  be 
vigilant  and  a'ert  to  the  end  that  no  Com- 
munUt  or  fellow  traveler  penetrate  any  of 
tive  departments  of  our  Government,  tiecause 
we  want  our  Government  to  continue  a-s  con- 
ceived by  the  founders  of  this  Republic  of 
ours,  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

Communism  has  been  and  Is  on  th«  march 
of  further  conquests.  Rest  aaaured  that  It 
will  not  stop  m  its  march  to  conquer  people 
and  countries  unless  a  determined  and  unit- 
ed effort  Is  made  by  all  freedom-1' vlng  peo- 
ple not  only  to  arrest  Its  march  but  arrest 
it  so  that  !t  will  cease,  once  and  for  all.  to 
be  a  threat  to  democracy.  Unless  this  Is 
dooe.  we  shall  witness  the  complete  en- 
slarement   cf   mankind.     Ood   forbid   such. 

And  so.  this  evening,  we  reiterate  again 
our  stand  that  we  are  solidly  behind  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  present  stru?«le  in  the 
Korean  situation;  that  we  are  behind  our 
country  in  her  effort  In  that  etruggle;  that 
we  are  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  commend  him  fur  his  wisdom  In 
having  taken  immediate  action  to  oppoae 
with  force  of  arms  the  unjust  and  brutal  «g- 
greaalon  of  the  free  people  of  fkiuth  Kora* 
by  the  enemies  of  mai;>clr;d.  In  this  Just 
cauae  w  pledge  our  i  rJ«-v  s  manpower  and 
rwources  for  the  achievement  of  victory. 


After  all.  we  did  not  fight  In  the  last  war— 
a  war  in  which  millions  of  lives  by  the  war- 
ring nations  were  sacrificed,  millions  of  peo- 
ple made  homeless,  billions  of  our  Nation's^ 
as  well  as  other  nations'— wealth  expended, 
a  war  which  saw  the  march  of  civilization 
come  to  a  halt,  merely  to  enslave  mankind. 
We  fought  so  that  nations  could  be  free  from 
aggression:  we  fought  so  that  you  and  I  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  be  secure  In  our 
freedoms,  and  we  will  continue  In  the  service 
of  the  cause  until  such  a  time  as  we  have 
fully  realized  them. 

I  wa'U  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  ycu  that  during  the  past  3  years  we  have 
made  great  strides  In  the  first  2  of  these  3 
years  we  Increased  our  membership  consid- 
erably, and  the  fruits  of  our  labor  for  the 
past  year  Indicate  that  the  blennlum  of 
1!>4»-51  win  exceed  all  expectations  In  this 
respect.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the 
State  of  Nebraska  has  contributed  to  a  good 
extent  in  this  enrollment  of  new  members 
For  this  contribution  I  thank  you  from  the 
very  depth  of  my  heart. 

I  thank  you  also  for  your  contribution  In 
all  the  undertakings  of  our  order  during 
these  past  3  years.  Whether  we  succeeded  or 
not  In  an  cf  these  undertakings.  It  sufBces  to 
say  that  our  efTorts  are  Indelibly  written  In 
the  history  of  our  order — are  to  be  found  In 
the  archives  of  th?  United  Nations  and  regis- 
tered In  the  Congressional  Record  of  our 
country.  When  our  generations  to  come  wni 
scan  these  records,  they  wni  And  how  vigor- 
ously their  fathers  and  forefathers  strove  to 
make  this  world  a  better  world  in  which  to 

live 

Indeed,  we  strove  hard  to  secure  Italy's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  but  for  the 
stubbornness  of  one  nation,  we  failed,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  Italy  will  sit  In  that 
most  important  body,  for  she  belongs  there. 

We  strove  hard  to  secure  modifications  In 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  be- 
cause we  considered  and  still  regard  some  of 
the  terms  of  that  treaty  to  t>e  unfair  and  un- 
just, but  for  the  stubbornness  of  one  nation 
we  tailed. 

In  that  fight,  we  were  rewarded  by  the 
comments  of  President  Truman,  who  said. 
•Certain  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  are 
not  In  .".ccordance  with  our  desire,  "  and  then 
added,  "within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  It  should  be  pxoslble  to  secure  such 
chanrres  in  the  treaty  as  may  i)e  required 
by  the  light  of  future  experience  "  Well, 
I  believe  the  experience  gained  In  these  past 
few  years  has  eiUlghtencd  our  country  as 
well  as  other  free  countries  to  make  the  Just 
chan;^es.  but.  of  course,  we  will  have  to  ask 
Russia  If  she  has  been  likewise  enlightened. 

Wc  strove  hard  to  secure  the  return,  or 
in  the  alternative,  the  trusteeship  to  Italy 
of  her  African  colonies  so  as  to  relieve  Italy 
of  her  surplus  ixipulatlon.  but  we  failed, 
except  In  a  very,  very  small  part.  I  suppose 
Italy's  47.000.000  people  must,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  world  statesmen  and  politicians,  con- 
tinue to  be  cooped  up  in  an  area  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Maybe  Russia  and  some  other  nation  can 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 

But  our  work  was  not  Ineffective  in  all 
of  our  undertakings.  Indeed,  the  Congres- 
sional Racoao  furnishes  ample  proof  of  our 
efforts  In  the  passage  of  the  Marshall-  phin. 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  aid  the  European 
nations  devastated  by  the  last  war  In  their 
economic  recovery,  the  Interim  program 
which  was  to  aid  France.  Austria,  and  Italy 
before  the  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  Inclusion  of  Italy 
In  said  pact  to  prevent  the  free  nations  from 
aggression,  and  all  other  legislation  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  and  security  of  our 
beloved  country,  and  last  but  not  least,  we 
contrtbined  immensely  to  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism In  the  Italian  elections  of  1948. 


During  these  past  3  years  we  have  made 
and  are  now  making  every  effort  to  secure 
changes  In  the  immigration  laws.  We  con- 
sider these  la'vs  too  restrictive.  Inhumane, 
and  discriminatory.  We  cannot,  for  instance. 
see  why  Italy  should  be  allowed  an  annual 
quota  of  5.801,  and  other  countries  larger 
quotas.  What  offense  Italy  had  committed 
to  deserve  such  treatment.  I  know  not  I 
do  know,  however,  that  Italy's  sons,  who 
were  blessed  with  the  privilege  of  entering 
our  shores,  and  their  children,  have  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  this  country;  that  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor  they  have  brought  their 
Just  contributions,  and  In  many  fields  they 
have  actually  become  the  leaders. 

I  cannot  sw  the  reason,  for  Instance,  why 

an  American  citizen,  who  found  himself  In 
Italv  either  as  a  visitor  or  on  business,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  and  was  un- 
able to  return  and  thereafter  forced  to  Join 
the  Italian  army,  or  to  vote  under  threat 
of  Imprisonment,  death,  bodily  harm  or  star- 
vation by  having  his  ration  card  taken  away 
from  him  should  have  his  citizenship  can- 
celed and  denied  the  right  to  return  to  the 
country  to  which  he  pledged  allegiance. 

There  are  so  many  defecU  and  unjust 
provisions  in  the  present  laws  that  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  detail  them. 

We  have  caused  several  bills  to  be  pre- 
sented, which,  if  passed,  would  relieve  the 
Situation,  true,  to  a  small  degree,  but  if 
passed,  would  give  us  an  InJtllng  as  to  what 
more  we  could  erpect.  All  of  these  bills 
are  awaiting  action,  and  we  hope  that  action 
will  be  taken  soon.  We  shall  continue  In 
our  eSorts  In  this  matter  until  Just,  decent, 
and  humane  legislation  Is  enacted.  This  U 
a  must  on  our  program. 

Another  must  on  our  program,  which  at 
present  I  consider  the  most  important,  is 
the  completion  of  the  drtre  to  raise  ai.000,-> 
000  for  the  erection  of  the  Casslno  Memorial 
Orphanage,  at  Casslno,  Italy  This  orphan- 
age, when  completed,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  American  soldiers  who  fought, 
bled,  and  died  for  the  cause  of  democracy, 
in  the  last  World  War.  and  to  take  care  of 
children  made  orphans  through  that  war.  will 
serve  to  remind  the  living  generatloiw.  as 
well  OS  all  future  generations,  that  whenever 
and  wherever  world  peace  is  threatened.  11b- 
erty-lovlni;  people  from  everyvhere  will  fight 
for  Its  preservation:  a  reminder  that  people 
living  in  a  democracy  are  interested  In  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people  throughout  the 
earth,  and  for  our  order.  It  shall  be  a  re- 
minder to  our  children  and  their  children 
who  are  to  come  to  serve  Us  cause  that 
fraternity,  as  defined  in  our  ritual,  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  religiously  practiced 
at  all  times. 

I  deeply  appreciate  what  you  have  thus 
far  done  in  this  behalf.  I  beseech  you.  how- 
ever, to  redouble  your  efforts  so  that  this 
humanitarian  underuklng  may  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  conclusion.  This  I  know  you  will 
do.  You  win.  because  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  Nebraska 
failed  to  respond,  and  generously,  to  any 
of  the  undertakings  of  our  order. 

Shortly  I  shall  leave  your  city.  I  shall 
take  along  with  me  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance of  this  occasion.  I  le  h  you 
my  assurance  of  profound  e;  n  for 
yovir  magnificent  work.  Indeed.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  thankful  to  your  Supreme  Deputy, 
my  good  frlerd  Plsasale.  for  the  work  which 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  our  order.  Under 
his  guidance  you  have  made  Immense  prog- 
ress, and  you  are  destined  to  greater  achieve- 
ments. My  sincere  thanks  to  the  president 
of  the  executive  council  of  Nebraska,  brother 
Joseph  Vacantl.  My  gratitude  goes  also  to  the 
venerables  and  officers  of  the  various  lodges 
who  have  spared,  and  spare,  no  time  or  efforts 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them.    My  admiration  goes  to  all  the  Sons  of 
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Italy  of  this  great  State  for  their  deep  love 
and  devotion  for  the  Ideals  of  our  order,  for 
the  success  of  which  they  have  worked  In- 
cessantly and  cc  ntlnu»-  to  do  so. 

With  your  work  and  the  work  of  the  rest 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy  through' ut  the  Na- 
tion, and  with  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God. 
which  guidance,  we  shall  always  beseech,  we 
cannot  but  march  on  to  greater  accomplish- 
menu. 


The  Permanent  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 
HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 5. 

I  have  been  on  the  campus  of  the 
American  University  at  Beirut  and  can 
attest  to  the  truth  of  Miss  Thompson's 
observations.  I  have  also  visited  on  the 
campus  of  Roberts  Colleee  on  the  Darde- 
nelles  and  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  tremendous  influence  of 
those  institutions,  supported  by  Ameri- 
can funds,  in  foreign  countries. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  from 
what  source  or  creed  or  denomination 
the  support  of  these  institutions  comes 
from  here  in  America  It  is  still  great. 
La.st  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  use 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to  point  up 
some  of  the  values  in  a  letter  which 
former  Ambassador  Joseph  C  Grew  had 
written  to  the  Evening  Star.  It  ap- 
peared on  November  20.  1950 

Mr.  Grew  was  writing  about  the  In- 
ternational Christian  University  at 
Mitaka  in  Japan.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  the  great  value  of  these  American 
missionary  enterprises.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  u-e  the  word  '  mis.sionary" 
perhaps  in  a  broader  sense  than  merely 
the  •■e\.'.r'.- "Ileal."  At  that  time  I  posed 
two  QMP-'ons  regarding  the  future  of 
these  great  enterprise^;- 

First.  Will  our  political  activities 
abroad  diminish  or  distress  them? 

Second  Will  our  rising  tax  rate  here 
at  home  dry  up  the  source  of  their  sup- 
port? 

I  believe  that  the.se  two  questions 
should  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
American  thinking. 

The  article  referred  t^  follows: 
On    th«    Recoid — Cowqiterois    THaoccHotrr 
All  History  Havi  Soccht  Control  or  Mia- 
DLX  Ea^t 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
DAMAScrs.  Stkia.— The  Middle  Fast  Is  that 
part  of  the  Orient  closest  to  Europe  and 
the  West.  It  includes  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Black  Sea  where  the  Dar- 
danelles connects  this  otherwise  Russian  lake 
with  xhf  Mediterranean,  and  the  Aegean  Sea 
which  Turkey  shares  with  Greece:  Syria  and 
tlie  hlnterlar.ds  of  Iraq  and  Iran,  the  latter 
beln«  the  onlv  non-Soviet  srate  on  the  Cas- 
pian; Ivebano'n.  of  which  Israel  Is  but  a 
pendant  backed  by  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  the 
peuiusula  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


With  the  exception  of  Turkey.  Iran,  and 
I.«rael,  all  this  world  is  Arab  With  the  ex- 
ceptl<jn  of  Israel  all  is  Moslem. 

This  Middle  E-\.ct  Is  the  crc«sways  of  the 
world  as  indicated  by  the  signs  that  5uc- 
c?«s;ve  conquerors  have  left  behind  them. 
Visible  from  the  Mediterranean  seafront  cam- 
pus of  the  Amer-.oan  University  of  Belnn  Is 
a  cleft  In  the  Lebanon  Mountain  which  rises 
aljove  the  sparkling  bay.  Through  this  have 
come  wave  after  wave  of  conquerors  Ijegln- 
nlng  with  the  A.ssyrlans  in  the  davs  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Tlu-ough  It  came  the  legions 
of  Caesar. 

SOUGHT  BT  EVERT  CONQUEROR 

Every  Eurofjean  and  eastern  conqueror 
down  to  Musaolini  and  Hitler  who  ever  en- 
deavored to  extend  his  domain  sought  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Whenever  European 
nations  fought  each  other,  each  tried  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Middle  East  or  its  domi- 
nant power — for  centuries  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire— and  conversely  the  defense  of  Europe 
against  central  Asia  has  demanded,  and  still 
demands,  a  friendly  Middle  East,  for  in  the 
hands  of  a  power  hostile  to  Europe  the 
latter  would  be  menaced  from  Greece  to 
G.braltar. 

Economically  the  Middle  E.ist  is  essential 
as  a  complement  to  western  Europe.  Iran, 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  sources  cf  al- 
most ail  the  oil  that  turns  the  wheels  of 
Europe  which  has  none  m  its  own  lands, 
middle  e.istern  oil  is  the  nearest,  richest, 
cheapest  and.  for  foreseeable  time,  tn  in- 
exhaustible supply  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  are  natural  complementary  traders, 
sharing  as  they  do  the  common  water  high- 
way of  the  Medilterraneaii.  By  prcxiniity 
ai:d.  or  industrial  development  western  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  best  equipped  to  fur- 
nish the  machinery  for  Middle  Eastern  in- 
dustrial  development. 

INTELLECTCALS    NOT    NEGUCIBLI 

This  should,  furthermore,  be  aided  by  the 
cultural  ties  which  have  been  developing 
for  a  full  generation  regardless  of  political 
dicaculties.  In  every  society  that  is  under- 
going evolutionary  or  revolutionary  change. 
the  determinant  class  Is  the  intellectuals. 
Relatively  small  though  this  class  is  in  the 
Middle  East,  only  one  generation  elapsed 
since  four  centuries  of  Ottoman  oppression, 
it  is  not  negligible.  The  action  that  the 
Arab  world  consists  of  illiterate  Bedouins, 
feudal  landlords,  and  oppressed  sharecrop- 
pers Is  a  childish   overslmpUflcatlon. 

In  Syria,  for  example,  about  1  In  300  of 
the  population  have  had  a  university  edu- 
cation, and  these  are  the  fermenting  source 
in  society.  They  are  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers. Journalists,  engineers.  Almost  without 
exception,  these  speak  one  of  two  western 
languages,  English  or  French  Wherever  one 
goes  one  meets  graduates  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  (established  In  1891). 
the  3orlx)nne.  the  Ixmdon  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. Columbia.  Harvard,  and  even  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  educated  Arab  of  this  generation  is 
Intensely  politically  conscious,  and  he  knows 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  west  tlian  the 
west  knows  about  his  world. 

The  Arab  world  owes  its  modern  existence, 
for  better  or  worse,  to  the  revolt  during 
World  War  I.  in  which  it  mobilized  on  the 
Bide  of  the  west  to  throw  off  the  yoke  cf 
Turkish  despotism,  when  the  Arab  briefly 
became  the  hero  of  the  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
legend. 

Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  when  this  generation  of  the  Middle 
East  was  infant,  aU  the  breaks  were  with  the 
Wef:t  Today  thev  are  not.  The  mind  of  the 
Middle  East.' like 'that  of  the  Far  East,  is  at 
best  dubious,  at  worst  disiUusicned  and  bit- 
ter toward  the  west.  This  much  any  visitor 
will  di.scover  in  a  very  short  time.  And  it 
seems  essential  for  us  to  try  to  understand 
why. 


It  Wai  False  for  Anyone  To  Assert  Thst 
I  Was  Ever  for  Socialism,  Socialized 
Medicine,  or  Compalsory  Health  Insur- 
ance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D  O'SULLIVAN 

CF  NELE.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPF.ESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr    OSULLP/AN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

now  V.  ish  to  call  attention  to  the  follow - 
ine;  talk  which  I  made  over  radio  .^^tation 
KOIL.  Omaha.  Febr..  on  October  16. 
1950 

I  want  to  repeat  again  to  the  voters  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  to  those  fair  and 
decent  r^ersons  who  are  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  Ilea] ine  Arts  Committee,  and  to  their 
good  wives,  families,  and  friends,  that  1  am 
now  anC  have  ijeen  always  acamst  socialism, 
fascism,  and  communism,  and  every  other 
un-American  ism;  that  I  am  now  and  have 
been  always  againrt  socialized  medicine; 
that  there  is  no  bill  pending  in  either  the 
^?nate  or  the  House  cf  Representatives  cre- 
ating socialism  <jr  socialized  medicine:  that 
the  reartion.iry  Repute! lea r -Democrat,  bad 
Insurancc-company-mFpired  carapaien  ls.5ue 
of  socialism  and  scclallzed  medicine  .?  a  de- 
liberate political  snare,  a  deliberate  fraud, 
and  deceit.  These  reactionaries  are  fighting 
nonexistent  e  lemies  snd  attempting  to  nght 
nonexisting  wrongs.  It  is  a  phantom  fight 
t-)  distract  the  attention  of  the  voters  from 
the  superisolationUm  of  my  opponent's  bad 
record  in  Congress  as  far  as  the  farmers,  la- 
bor, ♦he  veterans,  and  ijonorable  business. 
big  and  little,  is  concerned  They  .seek  to 
draw  your  attention  away  from  the  sleepers 
which  were  on  my  opponent  s  conaressional 
payroll,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  farm- 
ers bulletins  and  other  Government  books 
allotted  to  the  Second  Congressional  District. 
to  other  Cor.sressmen.  one  cf  whom  Is  an 
lowan  and  ai-so  to  a  Member  cf  the  other 
body;  that  many  times  he  voted  and  paired 
his  votes  uith  chronic  dissenters  who  some- 
times folh.wed  closely  the  Moscow  pattern. 
Thev  don't  want  you  to  think  atxjut  the 
giranee  legislative  conduct  of  my  opponent, 
because  it  cannot  m'.*nl  approval  upon  close 
inspection  and  study. 

I  am  now  and  nave  always  t)een  against 
compul.siiry  health  insurance,  and  am  in 
favor  of  a  voluntary  pUu.  which  like  social 
security  would  not  cl':se  the  field  entirely  to 
private  insurance  companies,  but  permit 
them  to  exiit  and  prosper  as  well. 

Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  people  who 
lie  about  me  and  say  that  I  am  fc*  aociallsm. 
socialized  medicine  and  compulsory  health 
insurance.  I  am  not  for  them  and  never 
was  lor  them.  And  if  anyone,  mciudmg  the 
Omaha  W^rld-Herald  and  the  old  bell- 
wethers of  the  healing  aith  committee,  says 
thnt  I  am  now  or  ever  wai  for  socialism.,  or 
so'ialized  mecicuie  or  compulsory  liealth  In- 
s'urance,  it  is  a  deliberate,  monstrous,  and 
unmitigated  lie.  and  perhaps  also  a  violation 
of  the  eighth  commandment:  "Thou  shall 
not  bear  false  witr.esb  againsi.  thy  neighbor  " 
I  cannot  understand  the  perverted,  antl- 
scciai  minds  of  peopie  who  would  keep  oa 
Insisting  that  th  t  which  I  have  empha- 
tically denied  rep»>atedly  and  often  is  a  fact. 
Like  ccmmunistic.  morally  dirty  old  Joe 
Stalin  who  is  afflicted  with  leprosy  of  the 
m.ind,  they  continue  t<J  lie,  and  lie.  and  lie. 
and  say  1  am  for  socialism,  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  compulsory  health  insurance.  Who 
do  ycu  suppt)S€  tiie  evi.  pp..:  :.  .s  who  tiaa 
practiced  mabs  hypnotism  upon  tms  unholy 
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horde  In  and  out  or  the  alleged  healing  aru 
conimttte*' 

In  the  paat  they  have  trted  my  pattence 
•gnly  and  to  atop  them  I  have  aliuhed  them 
In dtocouiws  In  and  out  of  the  ConKreaa  with 
Mtbar  cut*  at  Saxrm  speech  but  like  North 
Koreans  tbt  wave^  ot  ilea  come  and  come  and 
cooie.  Perhapa  ma«a  pocketbook  hypnotism 
muat  have  b«en  practiced  upon  them  by  ln- 
Doble  Insurance  rompaniea.  because  no  hu- 
man could  atnclv  be  guUty  ot  aucb  dutor- 
tiona  oX  the  truth. 

Th*  qu«atlonii  are  naked  often  thaae  days: 

(a)  "What  did  Con»ia— man  O'Stn.u-.  an 
•ver  do  tn  the  first  uiatance  to  Infuriate  cer- 
tjUn  of  U\9  reactionary  Republican-Dem- 
ocrat prima  donna  medical  men.  and  thr<»w 
them  into  auch  a  Ull  spin  of  ridiculous  hys- 
teria r* 

<bi  "What  mad*  certain  tf  tbeae  med- 
ical men  wax  mn  wroth  that  they  have  dug 
mm  tkMr  mon«T-mi«l  Vammto  cans,  dls- 
ttvfeed  the  secret  Mdlac  places  ut  their 
Ajllara.  oMOMI  M  flMir  wainy  mtUU  vtth 
* aanu  OMMetatMr. «i4  tn  apeotftim  tlMlr 
tj  tumrOt  turn  In  an  effort  to  d*f*at 
CSVLUVSM  and  buy  a  rMtC' 
MliM  iHttotf  for  the  Middle 

1  elMUl  aneww   ttoeae  aiMflkme  atid  aU 


hf  mftm§  u 
immmmmmv 


•e.  1  IMIV*  lMl«l 


MMPtVM,  alMM  Um  **•*• 

Mkon4 


When  you  preaa  them  for  a  reason  why 
tb«y  took  up  their  polUlMl  ctid«*U  against 
me.  they  aay  that  before  the  laet  election  I 
protniasd  them  that  I  was  agalaM  MeUllaed 
■Wdicine  That  U  uue.  I  was  then  and  nm 
nam.  and  have  been  always  against  suclaltzed 
medicine. 

They  claim  further  that  after  I  was  elected 
that  I  double-crossed  them,  and  that  Is  not 
true. 

Fortunately  1  have  all  the  original  cor- 
leepondenc?  which  passed  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Omaha  doctors  and  myself. 
In  CM-der  to  prove  positively  that  I  am  rl^ht 
in  my  contentions,  and  that  they  are  as 
wrong  as  wrong  can  be,  I  now  ask  your  in- 
dulgence to  burden  you  further  so  that  you 
0»ay  actually  hear  these  letters  and  papers 
read  and  then  be  In  a  position  to  make  up 
your  own  mind  from  the  proof  I  ofTor  as  to 
which  Side  la  right  .n  this  most  unialr  and 
unnecessary  verbal  medical  bomoardment. 

During  the  latter  p.^rt  of  September  l»48. 
one  of  my  doctor  friends  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  he  had  received  and  sug- 
gested that  I  answer  same 

VOVCVAB  COUNTT  RKPUBLICAM 

HtADQlARTEaS, 

Omo/io.  Sebr.,  September  23.  1948 

Daaa  Docroa:  I  wish  we  all  could  have  the 
privilege  of  chnttlns?  with  our  Congressman. 
Howard  Buffet t.  about  the  pending  legisla- 
tion in  Washington  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
medicine 

He  Is  convinced  that  aid  means  control 
and  the  ultimate  socialization  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  has  repeatedly  voiced  his  op- 
position on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  think  that  the  least  we  doctors  can  do 
botwe^n  now  and  November  2  is  to  give 
Buftett  our  all-out  support  for  reelection  la 
the  critical  fight  he  Is  facing. 

Our  Industrialised  Second  Congressional 
Uatrlct  Is  the  Democrats'  only  hope  of  break- 
tng  Nebraska's  solid  Republican  representa- 
tion In  Washington.  For  that  reason,  they 
are  pouring  most  of  their  money  and  left- 
wing  ii(;:tatlon  Into  Omaha  to  knock  BufTett 
oflr  " 

With  this  ct-ncent rated  opposition,  Howard 
is  trunk  to  admit  that  be  needs  all  the  help 


he  can  get  If  you  have  taken  your  stand 
on  socialized  medicine,  then  you  have  al- 
ready cast  your  vote  for  him.  See  that  your 
family,  your  friends,  your  nurse*  do.  too. 

But  Buffett  needs  money  as  well  as  your 
vote.  And  he  needs  the  money  now.  With- 
out adequate  funds  for  literature,  radio  time, 
etc  .  he  can't  hope  to  meet  his  opponent  on 
an  equal  basis,  for  Howard  is  being  out- 
spent  many  times  to  one. 

Write    your    check    today,    won't    you?     I 
think  we  owe  It  to  the  man  who  is  doing 
our   fighting   in  Washington. 
Many  thanks. 

EA*r  C  Sacs   M   D. 

HcBsrKT  H   Davi';.  M  D. 

Roy  W    Foots.  M    D 

J    D.  McCastmy.  M    D. 

I  hope  you  noted  that  this  letter  was  a 
Republican  appeal  for  funds  for  my  opponent 
written  by  eld  rock-ribbed  R-publlcans  out 
of  the  Omaha  Republlcm  headquarters 

I  hope  that  you  re.»llzed  f'Jr  perhaps  the 
first  time  In  your  life  that  the  '  ry 

was  being  Bimettlsed  so  that  aUi  •  ri« 
trot  Would  mean  the  seme  thlttff.  €■•  yell 
tlsualtse  suctt  mmeense?  tf  vti  «l4e4  fout 
father  or  WOttHr.  y«Mjr   •  *f  slater, 

yi/ut  nvrthtf'tn'tBW  nt  y  nr  —  in-law, 

yttur  releMvea,  i,r  yttut  wife's  '  ,  »«»tir 

gountf  >»i«te,  V  ■'  to, 

yifur  $•  y>'ir  «•  '•*' 

your  I 

trwrMit  t»»ia  y«.  i  that 

)ust  ()"'"••'  I  ...- i.,^  -•  .  ,  ..  t*  titat 
line  '  .1  i"  iMTltig  (  ui->fMrtit  many  tUues 

to  ofir.  Our  Oled  f«i)«ntUiure»  tliow  that 
this  was  not  true,  and  that  Howard  wus  the 
"monry  bitij  kid"  In  the  last  election. 

On  my  legal  stationery  I  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  to  Dr.  Sage's  letter  and  sent  a  copy 
to  every  doctor  In  the  district,  as  well  as  to 
other  interested  persons. 
Ope.n  Lrrrnt  to  tm«  Memeers  or  the  Medical 
PaorcssioN  or  the  Second  CoNoaisstoNAL 
Di.sTRirr.  Comprising  Washington.  Doug- 
las. Sarpy.  Cass,  and  Otoe  Counties 

Omaha,  Nebr..  October  20.  1948. 
Dear  Doctor:  On  stationery  carrying  the 
heading  "Dcuglas  County  Republican  Head- 
quarters, 415  W  O.  W  Building,  Omaha. 
Nebr  .  telephone  H.^  8604."  and  signed  per- 
sonally by  Dr.  Earl  C.  Sage,  and  bearing  also 
the  typewritten  tlt^naturcs  of  Drs.  E;irl  C. 
Sage.  Herbert  H  Davis.  Roy  W.  Fouts,  and 
J.  D  McCarthy,  an  appeal  was  made  to  you 
to  support  my  opponent  Howard  Buffett 
personally  and  financially,  on  Mr.  Buffett's 
claim  that  the  "pending  legislation  in  Wiish- 
Ington  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  medicine" 
does  not  mean  what  It  si^ys  but  means  "con- 
trol" and  the  ultimate  socialisation  of  our 
profession 

It  would  appear  to  mc  that  Congress 
meant  what  It  said  and  not  what  Mr.  Buffett 
surmises. 

I  have  never  been  for  socialized  mcdicme 
as  this  letter  .seems  to  Infer  Our  faintly 
has  produced  doctors.  Journalists,  lawyers, 
teachers,  and  other  worthwhile  really  good 
American  people.  My  sister,  the  late  Mar- 
garet J.  O'SulUvan.  was  a  medical  graduate 
from  Nebraska  University  and  also  earned 
baciielor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees 
from  Nebraska  University  tiefore  she  studied 
medicine.  She  practiced  medicine  In  Omaha 
from  the  time  of  her  graduation  until  death. 
Two  of  my  wife's  brothers  are  doctors,  they 
being  Dr.  Frank  T.  Lovely,  of  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
and  Dr.  James  Lovely,  who  practices  In  San 
Jose.  Calif. 

If  you  elect  me  as  your  Congressman  you 
will  have  a  Representative  you  can  rely  upon 
and  whom  you  may  also,  I  am  <ure,  be  proud 
of. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Eugene  D.  O'Sui-livan. 


All  was  quiet  on  the  medical  front 
my  letter  was  sent  out.  However,  msny  doc- 
tors worked  like  termites  to  defesi  me  and 
elect  my  opponent.  They  were  wan  and 
startled  when  I  was  elected,  and  hied  back 
grimly  to  their  practices. 

On  January  1.  194».  I  went  to  Washington. 
D  C  and  took  up  my  congressional  duties. 
One  day  In  September  1M9.  1  received 
through  the  mall  at  my  WashinRton  office,  a 
very  splendid  pamphlet  entitled  "Why  We 
Nc«;d  National  Health  Insurance,"  and  know- 
ing that  the  doctots,  hospitals,  den  tuts. 
Ontgitti.  nurses,  educators,  and  others 
woitW  be  vitally  Interested  in  this  subject  I 
thoufUit  that  It  was  my  duty  to  pass  thU 
pamphlet  on  to  them  so  that  they  could 
keep  up  to  date  on  Federal  aid  to  medicine 
and  allied  professions. 

I  telephoned  the  pnblUher  «•  to  whether 
OT  not  tlje»e  pamphleu  would  lie  furnished  In 
quantities  for  free  distribution.  The  answer 
was  no.  that  a  charge  of  $IS  a  thousand 
Wf/uld  have  to  be  made  for  them.  If  I  desired 
them  in  quant  itlee,  but  a  few  of  thein  wotild 
be  fiimiihtil  free.  I  bougbt  Uno  ot  them 
tor  t7t  Mid  paid  for  tbem  oitt  of  r^y  own 
pnekei,  I  boHfJit  tMl  paid  for  perscmaily, 
§100  fheete  of  paper  and  tJOOO  onrolopee  f 
ttmpuM't  4  tetter  uf  tranMitltta}  •»  f  paid  to 
have  th«  ftAiiO  leiurt  irtime</cr*ph«d.  A«  ttii» 
eflMt  ot  minm  wee  related  U>  pei*dtn«  U«l«« 
laitoA  ai'l  wae  euu^rtmumni  tnislnese,  I 
fotfld  AM  did  wail  them  p'wtug*  (re*, 
The  letter  w*«  •*  foUowa: 


U,  1ft ',« 

DtA«  COMBTITVKMT :  I  km-w  that  |('ju  »r* 
very  much  Interested  tn  tbe  questUut  a*  to 
whether  or  not  we  sho'Jld  have  nalionsi 
healtn  insurance,  ard  I  am  thtrefore  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  herewith  for 
yotir  peru;nl  and  study  a  piimphlet  which 
shows  the  need  for  the  Pretldent's  health 
progriim.  end  provides  a  brief  description  of 
bow  it  would  operate  if  It  became  h  w. 

I  believe  that  it  contains  much  Informa- 
tion which  win  be  of  value  to  you  In  keeping 
posted  en  this  proposed  legislation  and  will 
present  to  you  the  basic  answers  to  some  of 
the  current  misinformation  on  national 
health  Insurance  which  has  been  sent 
throughout  the  country  and  to  you  and  me 
in  letters,  newspaper  articles,  and  pampblOiS 
which  contain  distorted  attacks  on  ths 
President's  health  program,  which  attaclis 
emanated  from  Interested  and  purely  seltlsh 
sources  who  claimed  wrongfully  that  if  this 
law  was  passed  It  would  be  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

I  iiave  some  decided  notions  on  this  mnt- 
ter  which  are  favora'  le  to  the  Preildenfs 
health  program,  and  v/hlch  were  arrived  at 
after  what  I  thought  was  a  fair  and  impartial 
survey  and  study  of  all  phases  of  this  im- 
portant question. 

Trusting  that   you   will  take   the   time   to 
read  this  pamphlet,  and  hoping  It  will  throw 
"light"  Instead  of  "heat"  on  this  very  contro- 
versial matter,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

EUCZNK  D.   CStn-UVAN. 

The  wording  on  this  pamphlet  lllustrai,;d 
by  pictures,  was  as  follows: 

"Wht    We   Need    National    Health    iNstn- 
ANca — Can    You    Attoro   Medical    Case? 

"Four  out  of  five  people  need  financial 
help  to  meet  serious  illness.  This  means 
117.000.000  people  cannot  afford  the  full 
n\easure  of  needed  medical  care"  (Citing 
as  authority  for  this  statement  The  Nation's 
Health,  by  Oscar  Ewlng,  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  September  1948.) 

"If  your  family's  income  is  less  than  15,000 
yearly,  this  means  you."  (Based  on  data 
from  AMA's  bureau  of  medical  economics. 
1939.  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Cuu- 
sumer  Price  Index.  Juu'e  15.  1948.) 
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"Nearly  80  percent  of  all  American  families 
had  inc.  mes  bel(>w  $6.C00  in  1947  "  (Presi- 
dent's Ecotiumic  Report  oi  Jai.uary   164&  ) 

"WILL    6;CKVESB    STUIKl    TOU' 

"As  an  average  Amerfcan,  ycur  chances 
this  year  are:  1  out  of  3  of  being  sick  once: 
1  out  of  7  of  being  sick  twice;   1  out  of  20  of 

betng  fict  three  times  '  Ci'li:g  of  tbe  Com- 
mlaslon  on  the  CaeU  or  M(c!ir;il  Care.  Publi- 
cation No   27.  1933  ) 

"Many  more  sufTer  from  unrecognlaed  111- 
neta  Chrrmlc  dL-vahlllty  or  physical  Impair- 
ment bllghU  25.000  CO  lives  today."  (Cit- 
ing th*  Nation's  Health  by  Cscsr  Ewlng. 
Federal  Security  Administrator  September 
1948  ) 

"At  l**st  8,000.000  people— 1  out  of  18— are 
laid  up  by  stckn«s«  or  injury  in  any  24-lKJur 
parlod.  Al>^)Ut  half  of  these  will  remstn  dls- 
aWed  for  0  month*  or  more'  (Based  on 
Senate  sutiwilttce  rept.  No.  5,  of  iuly 
IMe  I 

"FB*MSTt78S  0SA7M   BTaiKa*  MOW  MSSrVf 

"One  mllllnD  thfW  lHWJwd  and  ninety 
Aea  UKMwaAd  sU  kundMd  and  sevsnteen 
died  M  IMd.    Om  cpuc  o<  twp 

and  Mtiyittrt  wtaUm*  died  la 


tifdf  laldM*  dto#M«r«  fMMMdf  M 
MnUddf,"    lOHidf   0,   •.    9^h§ 
90ntm,  NatiofMd  Odke  of  iruat  dUiMlw 
IMpert,  Vol  Jt,  Ho  1  of  deptefiilwr  1$.  Iftf.) 

"Bo  wei—imi  MATH  una  rsar  pt  ■tatmh 
"Tea;  ffrcatly.  In  1948.  for  exaoiple;  9  to 
14  mothers  died  per  10,000  live  births  tn  five 
beet  State* — Connecticut,  Minnes<H*.  Ne- 
braska. Orsffon,  South  Dakota.  Twenty  six 
to  iliiriy-one  mothers  died  per  10,000  llv* 
birth*  In  five  worst  btates — Alabama.  Florida. 
GeorgU.  Mississippi,  and  &>uth  Caruiina." 
(Prom  U.  8.  Public  Health  Service,  Novem- 
ber 1949  ) 

"DO    INFANT    DBATH    BATES    VAST? 

"Yes;  greatly.  Twenty-seven  to  twerty- 
nlne  babies  died  per  1.000  live  births  In  &re 
best  States — Arkansas.  Connecticut.  New 
Jcney.  Oregon.  Utah.  Forty-one  to  seventy- 
eight  babies  died  In  their  first  year  In  the 
five  worst  Btates — Arizona.  Maine,  New  Mex- 
ico. South  Carollns,  and  Texas.-  (Citing 
U.  S   Public  Health  Service,  November  1G48.) 

"HOW  ItANT  DOCTOHS? 

"Approximately  152,000  physicians  are  In 
active  private  practice.  Of  this  number, 
34  000  are  specialists  On  the  average,  there 
Is  1  active  doctor  In  private  practice  for 
every  950  Americans"  (From  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  of  May 
21.  1949  ) 

"Ratio  in  12  best  states  is  867  patients 
per  physician."  (Prom  the  Nation's  Health, 
by  Oscar  Ewlng.  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. September  1948  i 

"a«I   II,   D."8   EVKHLT   MSTKIEtrnnD   BT    STATES? 

"They  are  not  evenly  distritjuied  in  re- 
sponse to  population  or  need.  One  active 
M.  D  per  437  to  636  persons  in  these  States: 
District  of  Columbia.  Massarhusetcs.  New 
York.  Colorado  One  active  M.  D  per  1,302 
to  1.606  persona  lu  4  worst  Stales:  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi.  New  Mexico,  South  Caro- 
line." (From  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.) 

"HOW  ARE   M.  D    S  LOCATTD  WITHIN    A    STATr? 

"Cities  have  more  than  their  share.  S'  me 
cities  have  1  M.  D.  per  500  persons.  Rural 
areiM  are  underdoctored.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty  counties — 10  percent  of  all  United 
States  counties — had  les*  than  1  active  M  D. 
per  3  000  {-"ersons.  Seventy-five  counties  iiad 
no  active  M  D  "  (From  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation. American  Medical  Association.  1947.) 

"A««  THimi  KNOCCH  HOSPriALS? 

The  United  Stataa  bad  6.335  hospitals  of 
aU  kmds.  wiUi  1.4aa.aa0  beds,  m  iiHA.    There 


were  4.588  hospitals  for  general  service  with 
576.459  beds.  Judged  by  nUnimum  accepted 
stai)d;ird  of  4-2  geieral  hotpiial  beds  per 
l.OX)  population,  only  14  counties  in  every 
100  meet  the  minimum  standard;  4  counties 
out  of  10  have  no  acceptable  general  hos- 
piiiil:  15.000  000  Americans  ilve  in  such  coun- 
ties '  (From  the  Journal  of  American  Medi- 
cal Association  of  August  14,  1948  i 

■  AtE    PCBT.IC    HtAITH    SEHVICrS    ADEQrATE' 

"No;  they  are  gr'jt»iiy  inadequate.  One 
county  out  of  three  has  no  fuU-time  public- 
health  department.  Forty  million  i-^eopie 
live  In  these  counties  without  adequate 
pubUc-health  •ervUres  '  (From  U.e  Presi- 
dent's  measag*  to  Congress,  November  19, 
1946  ) 

'  TheTt  should  l.;e  1  publlr-health  nurse 
per  6..'>00  persons  ■  iVrum  iUe  .N.iiion's 
Health,  by  Oscar  Ewuig,  ffdcrai  ttecurlty 
Admlnlsuator.  September  lt»4H  » 

"There  were  only  2ZJ06  such  nurse*  In 
1»4»— 1  to  «8.700  pereone."  (From  th*  Fed- 
eral deevriifr  Afeacy.  PubMe  Jteaitb  derrtee.) 

"wiMf  POM  nx  m>M/m  oom  vtf 
"MdUMM  tfid  dlMibtttty  im  IJIMPOOfitO 

oof  ot  pro^wtlOB  oonmUf.  Mtdmi  add 
kMltk  mmu  dtosd  toom  to  $$jM/m/m 

artbuaily  Hfteri'iiriii  tltMM  todtlw  Om 
areriiM  warlMr  oM  hi§  )0b  i  ddft  ft  |PMf# 
ineeny  9.0d0>00e  poc^iHMf  worlMra  are  Umo* 
paetlalod  ¥y  toui  dlaaMtwy,    TMr  produd* 

tfftttd  total  «o«t  uf  m  hooHM,  tPrtiidini 
Um  vpfas  »j,Q  ^mi  prodntteii,  >ow  to 
l27.000iXM} ofjO  eaaii  fMT."  (From  tbe  Na- 
tion'* Baaltb.  by  Omar  SwU^,  Federal  Saeu* 
rity  Admlalstrator.  dcpumber  1948  i 

"WATIOlf AL  SECCarTT 

"Over  40  percent  of  America's  young  men 
were  unable  to  pabs  wartime  draft  stand- 
ards. One  out  of  six  rejectees  had  remedi- 
able or  preventable  illnesses  or  defects." 
( Prom  the  Senate  subcommittee  Report  No.  5, 
7&th  Cong  ,  July  1946.) 

Hotc  do  health  funds  compare? 


Commodity 


N?e<!ir*l  cawe.  m- 
••iiruKV,  <-'upplies 

Al.^ir.olk;  <iiui!;s  .. 

IVtwoo --.. 

Jex-lry  and  rs 
l*Brs 


r         I  ^Pcrrt*ni  of 
}lS47 


THI 


$6,50:,(M>.0Cn« 

3.2 

»,»=4().lirK'.(«)0 

4.S 

3.  rM),  OX),  OU) 

1.9 

i,«fi,(mi.(xn 

•    < 

3.7 

.^.•'' 
■J.  2 

.9 


•ThL-!  firrire  does  not  inclii'le  an  sfl'litinnsl  1.9  billions 
jpeal  lor  medieal  eare  by  Federsl,  Suite,  and  local  p-'V- 
enin'.entJ  (fnin  Nstioukl  Income  Nomber.  Survrv  of 
CurrfDt  Busine«.  Department  of  Oomirerw.  July  I'HS). 

"WHAT  IS   SP«jrr  ON    MEDIC  U.   MtSXASCH  ' 

"The  Federal  Government  spends  ahout 
t2t;.0<X),0OO  annually  lor  research  and  devel- 
opment In  medical  and  allied  sciences.  By 
contrast,  one  Federal  agency  alone  spent 
$."0,000  000  for  research  In  plant  and  animal 
diseases.  Business  spends  about  $450,000  000 
a  year  on  Industrial  research."  (From  the 
Report  of  Presidents  Scientific  Rei;earch 
Board.  Vol.  V.  October  18.  1947  and  Vol.  1. 
August  27.  1947:  Budget  of  United  States  for 
year  ending  June  30,  li*48.| 

"HOW    M.\.VT    H.\VX    HE.\LTH    INSCRANCT? 

"Twenty  seven  million  have  doctors'  serv- 
ices In  a  hospital  plus  hcspitalizatl.'n. 
Twenty  seven  million  more  have  hotpitall- 
zaiion  insurance  only.  Three  miliion  five 
hundred  thousa;:d  Lave  cjmprehen.sive  pro- 
tection Including  preventive  medicine. 
Ninety  six  mililcn  .^mericans  have  no  heaitli 
Insurance  protection  at  all."  Frcm  the  Cun- 
mitte<?  on  Research  In  Medical  Economics 
Report,  March  1949.) 


"ABE    VOLUNTAtT    PLANS    COMTTXTE* 

"No.  Most  voluntary  health  Insurance 
plans  do  not  oflpr  complete  protection 
against  siclcness  costs.  Voluntarr  rraMh 
insurance  plan.*  pnid  less  Than  10  percent 
cf  Nations  medical  tills  In  1947.    Here  is  the 

brealcdown  ; 

■  HL^pitaliz-itions  pLins-  Blue  Crr««.  pay 
only  21  i>ercent  of  average  family's  medical 
bill. 

■Hospltaltratlon  and  doctor's  service  In 
hobpltal  Blue  C.-oss  and  Blue  Shield- -on' y 
35  (jercrnl  oJ  average  family's  medical  bill. 
Few  AM.\  approved  plans  oKcr  all  these; 
Preventive  medlc'.ne;  lnn>'<culaMrn.  pre-  and 
poet-nr.tal  care:  eveir!,'u<f.ef ;  medical  r.ire  at 
patient's  h'ime  or  ddttir's  'ilTlre.  periodic 
check-ups  "  From  the  C-nun.:  ter  <  :.  Re- 
sea.'Ch  in  Mrdic  il  Economic*  Rep  r»,  M.uch 
1M»  ) 

"WKT     DO     Wit     Ktttt     NXT10KAL     MfALTH 
JN«'RAKCT 

"Any  one  m»iT  h*  hl»  b-.  »  ckr  r^^*  witbrrut 
W'l--  ,r  T  f<-s(*  rnny  rur,  ir'im  a  f'»  ^1  'ii«r» 
to    /jUFjdre'iji    i-r    th''i«^ri'l»        f*'i    >'  r    r-iry 

tttO    si'*     i.f     M*     cirknt'ce     })),.*     }t**i 

h**lth  (t*«<t'i|f>'^       /!    «j  'ra'.* 
_  */(«•<    '.(     tr.r'f'    t:     rurt  It     M 

tiM    l«*l«d    tmOt      '"     :'      '    :    '  •'»'* 

"WHAT     WuVUt     »'t1"«*i.     »tS«)TH     H.!irlM»«ta 

e*)ot  fov» 
Tnder  ii«tiOb«l   Usitb  tneuranae,  jaor 
f*H»lty  woitld  pay  leM  un  tbe  •*•»«•_  tiMA 

you  formerly  ej^ent  for 


Jl.nuo „ 

tL-WO 

cnno 

Hjwo 


Now  what  on  earth  was  wror.g  cr  cflen- 
6lve  about  th£t  letter  or  pamphle'"'  Tj  a 
fair  person,  it  would  be  appreciated,  wculd 
it  not? 

In  a  few  d.'.ys  out  popped  the  reactinn- 
ary  doctors  like  shepherd  dogs  out  of  a  brush 
patch.  Instead  of  appreciating  my  e?orts 
to  keep  them  lnform<  d  at  my  own  tro\ible 
and  expense,  with  brains  headed  for  bank- 
ruptcy, they  ranted  and  raged  at  me  I  re- 
ceived the  most  Insulting,  bitter,  and  de- 
nunciatory letters  from  certain  doctors 
claiming  that  I  Wivs  wasting  the  tax-.:aTe:s' 
money  on  these  pamphlets,  printed  letters, 
and  envelopes.  ■«'hen  I  p^id  for  them  per- 
sonally and  abusing  me  f.^r  sending  tl:-s 
matter  free,  through  the  mails,  charging  me 
with  fooling  them  Into  voting  for  me  and 
then  doublecrossing  them.  Of  course  Ixicre 
election — they  did  not  know  it  however  I 
checked  every  doctor  in  my  district  and 
the  preat  majority  of  them  being  unyield- 
1ns  reactionary  Republicans,  voted  for  Mr. 
Buffett.  The  strange  thing  was  that  upon 
making  a  check  of  my  preelecMon  survey 
every  one  of  these  outraged  M.  D  s  had  voted 
a^aiiist  m?  according  to  my  rec'irds,  I  kn-^w 
from  that  that  this  WaoU  hubi;ub  was  an 
Insurance-minded,  reactionary  Republiciin 
scheme.  You  see  they  knew  that  I  was  m.Uc- 
mg  a  splendid  le.iisiative  record  in  Ccn- 
gre;s  and  tiiey  Lad  to  start  to  bu>ld  fire* 
undtT  me. 

I  answered  some  of  the  les-s  vitriolic  letter* 
end  fi;ed  fae  other  unmannerly  b-asta  *way 
lor  safekeeping. 

G'":d-'-y  and  th.'.nks  for  listening  ladle* 
and  geiit...eincn.. 
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ETfrybody"*   Emerfrncy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    K*«    TOKK 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtrBWSMtrrATTVTS 
Monday,  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  BEEO  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  follo»m«  editorial 
ttom  the  St  Louis  Olobe-D?mocrat  of 
•r  4.  1950 


_>MM*nt  baa  given  encouraglnf  atgna 

Of  iMKJli^  btpwtlMnahtp  in  the  formula- 
tloo  and  direction  o(  foreign  policy  The 
Korean  emergency  at  last  has  Impressed  him 
with  tbe  doleful  fact  ti»*t  playing  ibe  ecore 
by  ear  auk)  U  not  enough  in  this  iinM  at  crisis. 
Hence.  J  has  conlerred  with  ibe  Jeaders  of 
both  parties  In  Congress  and  has  laid  his 
cmrds  on  tne  table  We  truft  this  arran>;e- 
menl  will  lot  be  altered  Tue  moraiortum 
on  politics  as  usual  in  foreign  policy  is  a 
mu&t. 

But  still  another  mwratorlum  Is  nee<;ed. 
This  relates  to  America  s  economic  problem. 
pointed  ip  bv  Mr.  Truman's  requwt  last 
PffMtay  for  an  $18. 000. 000 .000  Increase  in  ap- 
proprtattons  for  national  defense  TM*  will 
bring.  If  granted  by  Congress  as  they  douht- 
|«w  will  be.  the  securuy  appropriations  to 
•43.000.000.000  for  the  year  ending  next  June 
30.  In  Tiew  oT  what  U  happening?  around  the 
world  this  may  be  a  conservative  estimate  of 
defense  needs. 

Wbatever  the  sum.  It  Is  8tac?«rtni(  and  it 
means  that  taxea  will  go  biglMr  and  higher. 
Why?  Because  ever  If  a  compromise  with 
Red  China  and  Russia  U  reached  In  Korea, 
the  war  will  not  end  there  CommunUt 
technique  will  be  to  force  a  break-through 
elsewhere — In  Indochina.  Malaya.  Iran,  west 
Bur».>pe 

Olt  foreign  policy  demands  that  we  meet 
Red  aggreaalon  nrherever  It  projects  Itself. 
and  thU  policy  must  be  underwritten  by  the 
mUltarv  strength  required  to  m.ike  It  effec- 
tive And  military  strength  costs  money, 
billions  of  It.  The  cold  war  to  date  has 
cost  America  upward  of  •100.000.000.000 

Those  billions  cannot  l>e  conjured  out  of 
tfcln  air  They  are  extracted  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  through  taxation  In  whatever 
ftjrm  It  may  t>e  Imposed  The  corollary  of 
stupendous  spending  for  defense  must  t>e 
careful  scrutiny  of  how  It  is  spent— how  the 
paopl*  can  get  the  most  for  the  huge  ex- 
plilltTi voted  by  Congrew. 

Already  the  coat  of  the  Korean  venture  Is 
excessively  high  because  the  federal  Oov- 
•mment.  In  purchasing  the  mst^rlel  required 
to  flght  there.  Is  buying  on  an  inflated  mar- 
ket Under  Secretary  for  Air  McCone  has 
•aid  that  price  Increases  from  April  to  last 
September  alone  weakened  the  Air  Porce's 
purchasing  power  l>y  the  equivalent  of  750 
r-96  Jet  tighter  planes,  largely  because  the 
coat  hikes  In  essential  materials  had  risen 
between  »315.0O0.000  and  g360.000.000  up  to 
that  date. 

There  Is  another  consideration.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  unity  In  the  face  of  an 
emergency.  Well  and  good  But  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  yet  to  recognise  that  a  united  effort 
to  win  a  victory  over  the  CommunlsU  l.. 
Korea  or  any  other  place,  requires  more  than 
a  mere  agreement  on  foreign  jxjllcy  He  U 
not  yet  willing  to  relinquish  hU  fttcht  for 
congresalonal  enaetmMit  of  his  Puir  Deal 
profram.  a  domaatle  program  that  not  only 
has  no  tie-ln  with  an  all-out  war  effort  but 
•eiually  retards  It  Only  the  other  day  he 
be  wuuld  insut  that  Caofraai  put  Into 


law  all  the  panaceas  be  champions,  and  this 
despite  Fair  Deal  repudiation  at  the  prills 
last  month. 

Be  U  still  echoing  the  Roosevelt  chant  of 
'•^oak  the  rich"  He  Is  still  insisting  that 
the  msjor  taxes  for  defense  miut  come  from 
big  business.  He  would  impose  suffocating 
•Bcaas-proflU  taxes  on  corporations,  in  naive 
defiance  of  economic  laws  which  prove  that 
at  thU  time  they  will  not  return  as  much 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  would  a  more 
practical  system  proposed  by  the  corpora- 
tions themselves. 

Big  business  is  not  trying  to  dodge  lu  fair 
share  of  the  defense  load  It  Is  willing  to 
pay  up  to  the  hilt,  but  It  Justly  Inquires  hew 
11  can  meet  the  administration  demands  lor 
more  and  more  production,  for  expanded 
plant  racllltlea  and  yet  struggle  under  the 
stlflln'^  Imposts  and  restrlctloris  requested  by 
the  administration. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  President  Is  that 
in  time  of  emergency  he  calls  on  Industry  to 
come  to  the  country's  rescue,  yet  relaxes  not 
a  whit  In  his  efloru  to  pillory  business  even 
to  the  extent  of  labeling  It  unpatriotic. 

He  Is  still  carping  about  the  Infamous 
Taft-Hartley  law.  still  telling  organized  labor 
to  get  what  It  cun  In  higher  wa^es  while  the 
getting  Is  good,  still  following  the  line  of 
arraying  class  against  class.  M.tnagement 
can  pay  the  higher  freight  out  of  profits,  he 
says  almost  flippantly.  A^.aln  In  defiance  "f 
the  economic  f>tcts  which  relate  to  Industry  s 
inability  to  do  the  gigantic  Job  It  Is  expected 
to  do  If  It  Is  crippled  by  excessive  taxation 
and  dishonestly  assailed  as  a  cruel  monopoly 
which  would  enslave  the  people. 

The  i- resident  wants  an  all-out  war  effort. 
Granted  he  U  right.  Then  let  him  make  It 
all-out  for  everybody.  Business  will  help 
carry  the  load  and  Its  share  Is  the  largest. 
But  let  this  be .  an  all-out  effort  stralgbt 
acriJta  the  board.  Let's  forget  Fair  Deal  frills. 
Let's  cut  nonmllltary  spending  to  the  bone, 
but  give  the  armed  services  everything  they 
need  to  stop  Russia.  Russia's  blueprint 
which  envisages  the  world  collapse  of  capi- 
talism is  clear.  As  this  newspaper  has  sjtd 
so  many  times,  the  collapse  of  the  American 
economic  structure  Into  bankruptcy  Is  Its 
long  objective.  America  must  keep  this 
structure  sound  and  strong  If  It  Is  to  survive. 
That  Is  another  must. 

For  heavens  sake.  Mr.  President,  use  some 

common  sense  In  assewlng  the  economic 
facu  of  life.  ThU  emergency  applies  to 
everybody — and  we  mean  everylxjdy. 


Ha»  the   Marshall   Plan   Made   Friends   or 
Enemies  for  U.  S.  A.? 


EXTENSION  OP  RIlMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cALtroaMLs 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdai;.  December  6.  1950 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
latest  edition  of  the  United  States  News 
reporUi  ihe  foUowinK  trade  deaLs  between 
Russia  and  European  countries  who  have 
been  receivinK  billions  of  American 
dollars  through  the  Marshall  plan  to  re- 
cover and  rehabilitate  their  economy  fol- 
lowing World  War  II : 

It's  Just  as  well  to  know  what  Russia  and 
her  satellites  have  been  up  to  In  the  last 
few  wfeks.  Here's  the  progress  they've  made 
In  trade  deals: 

The  British  have  been  offered  and  will  buy 
800. 000  tons  of  Russian  grain  This  nuikes 
•cnaa    from    the    BrltUh    standpoint,   tinea 


otherwise  dollars  might  have  to  be  laid  out 
for  such  grain  Payment  is  In  sterling  that 
can  be  used  by  the  Russians  to  buy  wool.  tin. 
rubl)er  In  the  British  Rmplre. 

The  French  have  been  offered  an  1  will  buy 
Rus&lan  anthracite  ThU  reestaUlUhes  a 
prewar  source  for  the  Ffench  and  dcesn't 
cost  dollars  British  coal  shortage  maiies 
this  kind  of  deal  necessary. 

The  Dutch.  Danes.  Norwegians.  Swedes, 
and  French  are  having  Ruaslan  grain  dangled 
before  their  eyes  Half  a  million  tons  U 
Involved,  What  the  Russians  will  ask  in 
return  Is  not  jet  known. 

The  Belgians  have  Just  made  an  Interest- 
ing deal  with  the  Russians.  They  wUl  get 
125.000  tons  of  wheat.  45.000  tons  of  manga- 
nese. 6C.000  tons  of  phosphates.  ai»d  650  au- 
tomobiles in  return  for  64.000  tons  of  steel 
products  and  18.000  tons  of  copper,  sine,  and 
other  nonferrous  metals.  This  at  a  lime 
when  metals  generally  are  running  short  In 
much  of  western  Europe. 

The  Swedes  have  Just  slened  a  new  trade 
deal  with  Poland  Th^y  have  to  have  more 
Polish  coal,  as  British  exports  drop  Sweden 
gets  Polish  coal,  food,  and  chemicals.  In  re- 
turn for  shipping  iron  ore,  steel,  machinery, 
and  pulp  to  Poland. 

This,  mind  you.  is  the  roster  of  trade  deals 
worked  out  Just  In  recent  weeks— the  weeks 
since  Chinese  Intervention  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  appalling  with  the 
United  States  engaged  In  a  war  in  Korea 
against  Russian  dominated  North  Korea 
and  Red  China. 

Apparently  our  American  dollars  have 
not  made  us  m'lny  friends  or  loyal  allies 
In  western  Europe. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  It 
Rsain — we  cannot  buy  friendship  or 
allies  with  dollars. 


"Hard  Thot}2[ht  Needs  To  Be  Given  as  to 
How  the  United  States  Can  Best  Attain 
the  Defense  Force  It  Needs;  Assur- 
edly, the  Air  Force,  the  Main  Striking 
Arm  and  the  Country's  Protector 
Against  Air  Assault.  Demands  a 
Substantial  Bui!d-Up" — Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  Editorial 

extension  op  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  implored  this 
House  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security  of  these 
United  States  would  primarily  rest  upon 
our  ability  to  achieve  supremacy  in 
the  air. 

It  was  altogether  because  of  the  role 
that  military  air  power  had  achieved  in 
World  War  II  that  we  in  this  lx)dy  gave 
autonomy  to  and  established  the  Umted 
Slates  Air  Force  as  a  Department  of 
Gcvernment. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
stated  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  fearful  of  finding  our  seaport  cities 
subject  to  boml>aidmpnt  by  a  practically 
nonnlttflnl  Rvnian  Navy.    Moreover,  la 
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the  absence  of  naval  transports  neither 
are  they  fearful  of  Rus-sian  tanks  rum- 
bling down  United  States  Federal  high- 
ways, spearheading  an  at'uick  by  R'ds- 
sian  infantry. 

What  America  fears  is  the  death  and 
destniction  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
dropped  out  of  the  boweLs  of  Russian 
bombers  flying  over  the  preat  metropoU- 
t.Tn  areas  of  the.se  Umted  States 

The  eyes  and  the  ears  of  American 
men  and  women  everj'wheie  today  are' 
glued  to  their  television  sets,  the  head- 
lines in  the  news,  and  to  their  radios. 
Their  hearts  are  torn  at  what  is  already 
happemng.  or  is  likely  to  happen  to  our 
boys  in  Korea:  they  study  the  hourly 
news  as  it  emanates  Irom  Ixsth  the  WTiite 
House  and  from  the  United  Nation's 
meetings  at  Lake  Success. 

It  IS  because  of  these  things  that  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  very 
timely  editorial  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  December  5, 
headed   "Wiiat  Kind  of  Defense?" 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  Post 
editorial  faces  the  real  problems  that 
confront  us  in  makms  domand  th.it 
"some  hard  thought  be  Riven  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  $18.000.000.000"— which 
this  House  is  asked  to  vote  for  defense — 
*'is  going  to  be  sF>ent." 

The  Post  gives  top  priority  for  all 
spending  to  air  power  in  general,  and  to 
"strategic  weapons  of  air  in  particular." 
Radar  and  radar  warnings  are  con- 
sidered next  in  importance.  Industrial 
capacity,  manpower,  the  tactical  use  of 
atomic  explosion."  and  "the  more  exten- 
sive use  of  women"  are  among  the  means 
of  better  national  defense  discussed  in 
this  most  sensible  analysis  of  conditions 
that  confront  the  Nation  today. 

That  my  colleagues  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  reading  this  most  timely  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
the  same  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Post  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

WH.^T  Kind  of  Defense? 

In  the  light  of  the  Presidenl's  request  for 
•UJDQO.OOC  000  more  lur  defense,  some  hard 
ttoagfat  needs  to  t>e  given  as  to  how  the 
United  Slates  can  best  attain  the  de.'eu^e 
force  It  needs.  Asstiredly  the  Air  Force,  as 
the  main  striking  arm  and  the  country's 
protector  against  air  assault,  demands  a  sub- 
stantial build-up.  If  worst  comes  to  worst 
and  we  must  use  the  atom  bomb  as  a  stra- 
tegk  weapon,  then  we  must  have  Uie  equip- 
ment to  deliver  It.  We  also  need  more  flght- 
rrs  to  prevent.  Insofar  as  possible,  enemy  air 
attach  on  the  United  SUtes.  aa  well  as  a  real 
raaar  warning  system. 

Bu:.  ailde  from  the  ex'stlng  strategic 
bombing  force.  thU  la  talking  In  futures; 
fo»  Air  Force  expaualon  wlU  be  limited  by 
Industrlil  capacity.  Moreover,  there  Is  olteu 
a  tendency  to  assume  that  If  the  United 
States  has  the  pi  wer  to  deliver  the  atom 
bomb  It  has  the  ability  automatically  to 
cc^iclude  a  war.  This  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  The  Red  Army,  fur  example.  Is  the 
Russians'  moet  formidable  weapon  as  respects 
western  Europe,  and  It  ic  for  the  most  part 
well  armed  and  equipped.  Strateclc  IxDmbin? 
might  seriously  disrupt  It.  but  probably  could 
not  desUoy  It. 

Manpower  Is  the  element  In  which  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  the  weake^t. 
New  weapons,  superior  firepower,  tactical 
use  of  atomic  explosives  all  would  help  make 
up  for  4  deficiency  in  manpower— although 


as  respects  tanks,  at  least,  the  Russians  seem 
to  -e  ahead  of  us.  The  proposed  60-dlvislon 
defense  of  western  Europe  la  designed  to  hold 
the  RuMlans  at  ♦he  Elbe  and  operate  from 
there      But  this  Is  a  ho-:*  for  the  futtire 

Whatever  kir.d  of  expansion  takes  place, 
1.  Li  apparent  that  the  United  Slates  Is  going 
to  have  to  make  nucb  better  use  of  its  mil:- 
t.i.y  manpower  than  it  has  so  far  Vi hen 
general  mobilization  ccmei.  then  some  of 
the  prcbl»ms  would  be  solved  Short  of 
general  mobilization,  the  Armed  Forces  wtU 
have  to  stralsrhten  out  an  J  toughen  their 
haphazard  attitude  about  Reserves,  and  they 
w.ll  have  to  find  sr»me  way  of  making  use  of 
the  superfluity  of  huh  ranking  Reserve  cflB- 
cerc.  They  will  have  to  make  much  more 
extensive  use  of  women,  especially  m  head- 
quarters Jobs.  And  Congress  will  have  to 
tighten  craft  standard.-  by  chanpinif  physical 
requirements  and  aee  limits  ar.d  by  provid- 
ing lor  the  draft  of  younfer  veterans 

Beyond  tMs  the  Armed  Forces  ouaht  to 
put  all  their  weight  behind  a  plan  lor  unl- 
v^rsa'  service  coUiled  with  the  present  selec- 
tive service.  In  the  immediate  future  such 
a  plan  would  produce  no  more  men.  But 
over  the  long  pull  it  would  be  the  fairest 
and  most  comprehensive  way  of  meeting 
military  manpower  neetls. 


California  Stite  Legislature  Adopts  Res- 
o'ution  Commendiag  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-fifth  Anciversary  of  United 
States  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  c.\Mr  ^rk:.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEN-TATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1950 

Mr.  McIX;  NOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  recently  re- 
ceived the  Singular  honor  of  a  special 
commendation  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia when  a  resolution  wa^  adopted  by 
t»oth  the  California  Assembly'-tnd  Senate 
commending  the  corps  "for  thOTxwirage. 
bravery,  coordination,  cooperation  with 
other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces\and 
in  short,  the  fuliillment  of  their  mono 
'Semper  Fidelis.'  " 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  has 
domonstrated  a?am  and  again  on  the 
fi^ld  of  baiile  the  tremendous  striking 
power  developed  by  their  branch  of  the 
arii^d  services,  and  thic^gh  excellent 
coordination  have  achieved  maximum 
effects  m  cooperation  with  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces.  Since  the  hrbt 
historic  landing  of  the  marines  on  the 
Bahamas  i'urin,?  the  Revolutionary  War. 
the  Marine  Corps  has  offered  faithful 
and  courasTeous  service  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  corps  has  well 
earned  the  re.spect  and  a3'^ct:on  of  all 
Americans,  ard  the  action  taken  by  the 
Caliiornia  State  Legislature  is  one  more 
expression  of  the  people's  gratitude  for 
the  loyal  service  of  our  marines. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  as 
passed  by  che  Caiilornia  Legislature : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  United  States 

Marines 

Whereas  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
was  orlzlna'.ly  creanized  on  November  10. 
1775,  when  the  Second  Continental  Congret* 


of   the   United   States   authcrired   two  bat- 
t..ilioris  of  marines  for  the  new  Navy,  and 

Whereas  since  the  first  hi«toric  landing  of 
the  marines  on  the  Bahamas  during  the 
Revoluticnary  War  the  Marine  Corps  has  de- 
voted 175  years  of  faithful  and  rc,un>'je<x^'8 
service  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  during  W<  r!d  War  I  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  valiantly  cii*=tlneulshed 
Itself  servlnz  with  the  Army  du.-i:ig  the 
battles  of  Belleau  Wood.  Alsne-Mirne.  St. 
Mthiel.  Blanc  Mont,  and  Meuse-Argonne,  and 

Whereas  this  geueratlnn  should  never  for- 
get the  role  of  the  United  States  marines  in 
World  War  II.  nor  could  It  fu.-gct  the  t.'niicd 
States  marines'  part  In  the  courageous  ^Je- 
fenses  of  Wake  I  land.  Midway,  and  Correcl- 
dor,  nor  the  heroism  of  the  United  fctat^s 
marines  in  the  battles  of  Guadalcana!  Eou- 
galnvflle,  Tarawa.  Satpan.  Gu;im.  Tinian. 
Iwo  Jima.  and  Okinawa,  to  name  but  a  few; 
ard 

Whereas  the  United  States  marines 
throughout  their  history  have  shown  excel- 
lent coordination  in  using  their  tremendjus 
stnkine  power  for  the  maximum  effects,  and 
have  shown  excellent  cooperation  with  the 
Army  and  Na\-y  forces  in  keeping  wssrs  on 
foreign  shores  and  away  from  our  homeland: 
and 

WTiereas  the  United  States  marines  at  pres- 
ent are  aiZHin  demonstrating  to  ti:e  world 
their  bravery  and  pwwer  in  their  attacks  on 
Inchon  and  Seoul  in  South  Korea;   and 

Vv'hereas  the  multitude  of  American  boys 
and  young  men.  among  then,  many  thou- 
sands of  (falliomlans.  who  have  volunteered 
and  are  serving,  and  whij  are  now  volunteer- 
ing for  service  with  the  United  States  ma- 
rines are  lo  be  highly  commended  on  lolniug 
the  ma-'-mes^  our  f.rst  line  of  defense,  and 
the  outfit  first  to  face  the  enemy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoliexi  by  the  Senate  mnd  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Calitornia  i  jointly  t,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
highly  and  heartily  commends  the  United 
States  marines  for  their  courage.  braver>', 
coordmaiion.  cooperation  with  other 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  aud  m  short, 
the  fulfillment  of  their  motto  "semper 
fidelis":  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  reo.uested  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  tc  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
foruia  in  the  Congress  c'  the  United  States. 


Poland:  The  Test  Case  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  wLsh  to  in- 
clude a  radio  address  recently  delivered 
by  Mr  Eugene  Lyons  on  the  Justice  for 
Poland  radio  program.  Mr  Lyons  is  the 
well-known  roving  editor  of  Readers  Di- 
gest and  these  programs  a.-e  sponsored 
by  the  western  Massachusetts  branch  of 
the  Polish  American  Cont^ress: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  recently  I  saw  a 
first-rate  movie  GI  Joe,  based  on  the  career 
of  that  rem.arkable  war  correspondent,  Krnls 
Pyle.  Maybe  s<>nie  of  you  hL>ve  wen  it.  too. 
The  story,  you  will  recall,  is  set  in  Italy,  and 
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lu  mam  »eUon  onfoids  In  Um  lone  but«r 
„  around  C«aslno. 

picture.  n*tur»lly.  d«al«  with  tht  or- 
d  al  or  tte  Amartcan  aoUUcrs  UxTotrcd  But. 
vMchlnc  it-  I  coaMBt  Iwlp  rMBtmbcrtuf 
tliat  tliU  arr*  waa  alto  tba  Mcn*  a<  fCrvat 
sua«rts«  azkd  jreat  glory  for  ten*  of  tnou- 
MiMlB  <rf  Potlah  aoldicrs  It  waa  hcf«  that 
th*  aaeood  PoUih  amr  ccrpa.  bett«r  knovn 
•a  th*  Aadva  Amy.  noc  aaly  dlsUn«uished 
ttaelf  for  courac*  twt  aoorad  tlM  dKialv* 
vtetory  of  Um  wboto  luOian  campaign 

C««r  atBM  Um  beftnnlns  of  19*3.  allied 
aimiw  flmlran  BrtUab.  Indian.  Me-v  Zea- 
land—had been  sMrmlng  the  Gernutn  Ousut 
at  Caaaino.  which  blocked  the  road  to 
t.    Tt^Btt  mvtry  offenalTe  bad  been  hurled 

■  with  fearful  Joaaes.     In  the  last  dayi  of 

March  the  AUlca  had  batv^red  a  path  to 
within  300  yards  of  Monastery  Hill,  the  piv- 
otal f  1 II 1 1  tm  ce  tb*  OuataT  Una.  only  to  be 
totoad  to  retreat  under  murdHtma  fire. 

Then,  on  May  12.  the  Anlcra  Army  went 
Into  action  atalnat  that  hill  The  battle  waa 
brutal,  bloody,  seemingly  hopeless.  "A  sav- 
age. sptm*t  struggle,'*  one  reporter  called  It. 
1^  Polea  aealad  the  helghu  under  a  hall  of 
Oarman  ahaUa.  They  hauled  antitank  guns 
up  ili]S|l  Ifaji  'f  t^«  nl«ht  hour*  E\-en  serl- 
oualy  woVMlad  men  and  officers  continued  to 
flghi.  and  when  they  ran  cot  at  ammunition 
thay  gathered  up  the  grcnadaa  left  by  the 
anany. 

After  7  days  of  thla.  on  the  18th  of  May. 
the  Potlah  flag  was  raised  over  Monasiery 
Hill.  It  was  th?  telltale  t>reach  in  the  Guatav 
line,  enabling  the  Brltuh  and  American 
forcaa  to  move  forward  on  the  road  to  the 
Eternal  City 

The  British  commander.  General  Alexan- 
eer.  proclaimed  "This  u  a  proud  day  lor 
Poland,  and  I  salu'.e  the  Polish  flag  which 
now  flies  proudly  o\er  the  monastery  for- 
tress" General  Mark  Clark,  the  American 
commander  was  no  leas  enthusiastic  In  his 
eulo«ies. 

Poiuh  forces,  of  course,  bad  fought  on 
every  major  front  uf  the  war  They  had  left 
their  quota  at  dead  on  the  twttleflelds  of 
Franca  an4  Honray  and  North  Africa  Polish 
airmen  had  been  smong  the  so  few  who 
had  saved  so  many  in  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
Pollah  vessels  had  taken  part* in  vital  opera- 
tlooa  in  the  Atlmntlc,  the  Arctic,  and  the 
liwllliiinniian 

But  It  took  the  ItalUn  campaign  to  rouse 
the  world  to  a  shjtrp  awareness  of  the 
Polish  contrlbutiosi  to  the  common  cause. 
A  war  correspoadent  on  tl^.e  scene  summed  up 
the  Casalno  victory  in  these  words:  "The 
r^jAaa  had  flung  themselves  against  appar- 
ently Impregnable  pcaltlons — and  had  taken 
them." 

What  has  been  the  reward  of  theaa  tons 
of  roiand  for  ihetr  sacrifices  and  heroism? 
Mo  se'.t-reapectlng  An»er»can  can  face  that 
qtwstlon  With  an  easy  conscience. 

When  the  tictory  ov«r  Germany  waa  ttnally 
won.  the  survtvors  amont;  the  other  Allies 
returned  to  their  free  homes.  Books  were 
Vfttten  and  films  were  made  to  celebrate 
ihak  experience.  But  what  of  their  Polish 
eaorades-ln-arms?  These,  alas,  had  no  free 
home  to  return  to  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  storming  Mouut  Casaino.  American  and 
Bnilsh  statesmen  were  l>arterlng  the  llber- 
tlas  and  the  terrltoriea  of  the  Polish  people— 
Ilka  so  much  merchandise — m  a  cynical  game 
of  appeasement  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  Caaaino  vic- 
tory, the  Kldg  of  England  conferred  a  high 
decoration  upon  General  Anders  The  Order 
of  the  Bath.  But  at  the  war  ••  end  Stalin  and 
Ills  gang  conferred  a  dlflercnt  kind  of  title 
upon  Oeiiaral  Anders.  In  their  Nuremberg 
Indictment  they  called  bUB  a  "war  crim- 
inal "  And  today  C^nenU  Anders,  one  of 
the  Krertt  laadara  and  haroaa  of  the  entire 
war.  1.-*  .»n  exile,  while  the  country  he  fought 
f  .r  Vt  wriihiug  uiiUcr  the  axou  heel  ol  Red 
smperi'ii-i^>ni. 


And  over  100000  of  the  brave  men  who 
•erved  under  hu  command — In  Italy,  in 
France.  In  the  skies  over  Europe— are  like- 
wise wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Thay  had  won  their  war — and  lost  their 
country. 

This  simple,  tragic,  terrttrlng  truth  stands 
as  an  Indictment  of  democratic  statesman- 
ship. . 

Of  all  the  forces  making  up  the  great 
coalition  against  Hitler's  Gtrmany.  the  Pol- 
lah were  by  all  odds  thf^moat  remarkable. 
When  the  Second  Polish  Corps  was  fighting 
la  Italy,  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  de- 
scribed .t  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  Jail- 
breakers'  club  In  hUtory.'"  He  was  referring 
to  the  fact  that  moat  of  lU  ranks  and  offi- 
cers had  escaped  from  prisons  and  concen- 
tration campa  In  Germany,  from  Nazi-held 
Poised,  from  Internment  camp>s  In  Rumania 
and  Hungary.  Nearly  all  the  rest  had  served 
time  In  Soviet  prisons  and  forced-labor 
camps  during  the  2  years  of  the  Hltler-Stalln 
alliance. 

For  other  soldiers,  the  great  adventure  of 
war  had  begun  when  they  enlisted  or  were 
conscripted.  But  nearly  all  the  Polish  war- 
riors had  been  through  great  adventures  be- 
fore they  reached  recruitment  centers.  They 
had  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  chance  to 
fight  before  risking  them  again  on  the  battle 

fronts 

There  were  no  conscripts  among  them. 
Singly  and  In  tiny  groups  they  had  stolen 
across  Nazi-occupied  territories,  through  for- 
tsts.  over  mountains,  across  hostile  fron- 
tiers In  order  to  Jom  Polish  contingents  In 
the  Middle  East  or  Prance,  later  In  North 
Africa  or  Italy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them 
had  trekked  from  Siberia  and  arctic  wilder- 
nesses—ragged and  starved  and  fevered — to 
reach  Pollah  training  centers  east  of  the 
Volpa,  only  to  be  driven  forth  again  by 
the  K.'emlln's  whim  to  Iran. 

But  however  round  about  their  route, 
though  It  took  them  thousands  of  miles  from 
their  native  land,  these  men  believed  they 
were  fighting  their  way  back  to  a  liberated 
Puland  In  this  Illusion  they  were  encour- 
aged by  solemn  commitments  by  all  allied 
statesmen.  But  their  simple  faith  was  cruel- 
ly betrayed.  In  the  end.  after  6  years  of 
supeib  action  on  all  fronts,  half  their  coun- 
try was  swallowed  outrti?ht  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  other  half  was  subjected  to  a 
ruthlcM  Soviet-controlled  puppet  regime. 

Poland.  In  the  summer  of  19«9.  could  have 
bought  a  reprieve  from  devastation  at  the 
price  of  dishonor.  It  could  have  submitted 
to  Hitler's  diktat,  as  Austria  and  Ciecbo- 
slovakia  had  done  Instead  she  chose  to  re- 
sist and  baoome  the  Qrst  victim  of  a  blltz- 
krelg 

Attacked  without  warning,  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered  aud  outgunned.  Poland  yet 
fought  gallantly  for  30  days— in  the  seven- 
teenth of  which  the  Red  Army  struck  from 
the  rear,  grabbing  Us  half  of  the  mangled 
nation.     A  lonely,  hopeless  resistance  It  wa*. 

Seven  moni»»s  later  came  the  turn  of 
France.  That  country,  by  contrast,  was  fully 
mobilized  and  deployed,  shielded  by  its 
Maglnot  line,  supported  by  10  British  divi- 
sions, familiar  with  the  nature  of  a  blltz- 
krclg  at  Poland's  expense  Yet  mighty 
France  succumbed  In  only  36  days  Thus  the 
world  was  able  to  grasp  how  truly  magnifi- 
cent had  been  Poland's  resistance 

The  country  lay  In  ruins,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  finished.  The  German  invaders 
were  condemned  to  struggle  without  let-up 
against  an  underground  home  army  of  some 
350.000  And  Hitler  was  destUied  to  en- 
counter fierce,  fanatic  Pollah  adversaries 
wherever  he  turned— first  In  Norway  and 
France,  then  In  every  Impt^rtant  land.  sea. 
and  air  campaign  except  the  Russian.  In 
RussU.  Stalin  had  rejected  every  offer  of  tha 
Pulea  to  take  part  on  the  eastern  fronU. 

Cvrn  before  the  end  of  fomtal  hostilities 
inalda  Pcl.iud.  General  Slkorskl  was  shaping 


up  a  Polish  Army  out  of  fugitive  remnanta 
of  his  beaten  nation  and  from  PolUh  vol- 
unteers living  abroad.  Polish  airmen  and 
units  of  the  PolUh  Navy  managed  to  escape 
and  Join  Allied  forces. 

Like  every  American  GI.  like  every  British 
Tommy,  the  Polish  fljarHters  battled  in  the 
first  place  for  the  security  and  Independence 
of  his  native  land.  But  blundering  politi- 
cians robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory. The  grave  of  every  Pole  who  died  for 
the  Allied  cause  Is  a  silent  accusation.  The 
ordeal  of  every  freedom-loving  Pole  now  en- 
during totalitarian  despotism  at  home,  or 
the  hardship*  of  exile  outside.  Is  a  living 
accusation. 

On  June  8.  1946.  13  months  after  the  sur- 
render of  Germany,  there  was  a  magnificent 
victory  parade  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. Flags  of  all  the  n.itlons  that  had  made 
the  surrender  possible  were  on  display.  Yet 
there  was  a  rift  within  the  lute.  The  march- 
ers themselves,  and  millions  throughout  the 
world,  were  guiltily  aware  of  an  absent  guest. 
For  the  victorious  armies  of  Poland  were  not 
represented. 

Though  they  had  fought  as  gallantly  as 
any  of  the  other  Allies,  though  they  had 
helped  save  the  very  city  In  which  the  parade 
was  being  staged,  they  were  now  denied  their 
rightful  place  In  the  victory  march.  Why? 
Because  the  British  Government  did  not  wish 
to  offend  our  •'democratic,  freedom-loving" 
ally  In  Moscow. 

It  was  a  cruel  insult,  and  symbolic  of  the 
confusions,  the  stupidities,  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy which  have  crowded  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  a  third  world  war  Time  has  not 
healed  the  wound  of  conscience  represented 
by  the  betrayal  of  Poland.  In  America,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  there  are  those  who  re- 
member and  they  are  determined  to  keep 
the  memory  fresh. 

During  the  war  It  was  often  said  that  Po- 
land iS  the  test  case  of  democracy.  For  those 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Polish 
armles-ln-exUe,  that  is  still  the  test.  They 
will  not  consider  the  war  against  totalitarian 
enslavement  won  until  Poland  Is  free. 


if  the  Policy  of  Russian  Containment 
Has  Failed,  What  Alternative  Is  Now 
Left?— The  Atom  Bomb  and  the  Lon?- 
Range  Bomber  Are  Certainly  the  Most 
Effective  and  Perhaps  the  Only  Useful 
Weapons  We  Would  Have  at  Our  Dis- 
posal in  a  Full-Scale  War  If  it  Should 
Come  in  the  Near  Future"— Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Star  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   .M_\BAMA 

■  IN  THE  HOUS^X)F  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  December  6,  1950 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
long  years  I  have  served  in  this  Ijody  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Washington  Star 
have  never  failed  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  almost  any  question  which 
has  come  before  Congress. 

With  last  weeks  press,  the  commenta- 
tors, and  the  air  waves  vibrant  with  news 
of  world  conditions,  the  Washington  Star 
of  Wednesday  last  carried  one  of  the 
most  thought-provok!n,«.  comprehensive, 
analytical,  and  informative  discui>sluti5 
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»fth  n~T3ect  to  current  happenings  In 
Korea,  at  Lake  Success,  and  ei^cshere, 
that  has  yet  come  to  my  ob?;er',ation. 

This  pa.'ticular  article  traced  the  his- 
tory' cf  our  country  from  that  memorable 
day  upon  which  Patnck  Henr>'  made  his 
famou  address  to  the  Vircinia  Assembly. 
In  this,  he  warned  his  fellow  members 
against  the  Inclination  of  men  to  indulge 
in  illusions  of  hope,  and,  in  doini  so, 
challenged  his  colleagues  to  tell  how 
they  could  gather  strength  by  irresolu- 
tion of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  but  few  editorials, 
upon  any  subject  whatever,  that  were 
more  thoroughly  thought  provoking  and 
constructive  than  the  editonal  "Gentle- 
men May  Cry  Peace.  Peace."  as  published 
In  the  Star  of  Wednesday,  November  29. 
a  day  of  dark  despair.  I  believe  it  will 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  mo^t  momen- 
tous days  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  day 
upon  which,  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  Reds  were  assaulting 
the  United  Nations'  lines  in  North  Korea, 
Andre  Vishir^sky  was  crjinjT  out  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor  Nation.  Concomitant  with 
these  actions,  representatives  of  the  Red 
Chinese  were  being  received  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess in  a  veritable  bower  of  American 
roses  and  other  blooms.  Altogether,  it 
completed  as  ghasUy  a  word  picture  as 
one  could  paint  of  hJistory  in  this  modem 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  telling  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  for  2  years  past, 
that  "American  air  power  is  world-peace 
power." 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the 
only  thing  that  has  contained  the  Rus- 
sians, and  has  long  kept  them  from, 
openly  attacking  these  United  States, 
was  the  power  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Air  Forces  to 
deliver  the  atom  bomb  anywhere  on  this 
earth. 

Now,  when  I  say.  "deliver  the  atom 
bomb.  ■  I  do  not  mean  to  deliver  it  from 
an  air  base  located  somevhere  in  Europe, 
which  air  field  could  be  quickly  domi- 
nated and  easily  destroyed  by  the  attack 
of  the  powerful  air  forces  which  we  know 
the  RussiaPiS  now  have. 

Neither  do  I  mean  that  we  should  de- 
pend upon  delivery  of  the  bomb  from 
some  so-called  carrier  or  'floaLing  air 
base."  that  upxjn  discovery,  wo-uld  be 
sought  out  and  kwmbcd  to  the  twttom 
of  the  ocean  under  the  might  of  Ru:isian 
bomber  air  af-ack. 

My  theorj-,  from  the  very  time  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  would  be  called  to 
defend  our  countrv-.  was  to  effect  that  de- 
fense wrJi  land- based  mihtary  aircraft. 
which,  leaving  our  own  air  fields  here  in 
these  United  Stales,  would  deliver  a  pay- 
load  of  atom  bombs,  and  which  aircraft, 
while  scattering  confusion,  death,  and 
destruction,  over  the  Soviet  Umon,  would 
at  the  same  time,  destroy  Ru-ssia's  power 
to  make  effective  war  upon  us  here  in 
the  Umted  States. 

Mr.  SpeaJter,  this  country  will  some 
day  recognize  the  debt  that  it  owes  to 
the  foresi^fht  of  Louis  Jolinson.  Stu 
Symington.  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  and 
all  others  of  that  little  band  cf  harra&sed 
but  patriotic  public  officials,  who  had  the 


courage  and  the  guts  to  stand  up  and, 
in  the  face  of  bitterest  opposition,  to  per- 
fect their  plans  and  actually  accomplish 
the  buiidmg  of  a  land-twised  fleet  of 
United  SUtcs  Air  Force  B-36  s — long- 
range  intercontinental  bombers — ships 
that  can  take  off  from  our  airfields  here 
In  the  United  States  and.  in  nonstop 
Cight.  carrj-  to  the  very  heart  of  Moscow 
th''  one  thing  in  the  world  that  now 
makes  the  Kremlin  tremble. 

I  well  remember  the  aspersions,  the 
castigations.  the  spreading  of  the  "ugly 
rumors "  here  in  the  cloak  rooms  in  this 
Capitol  but  a  few  months  ago:  but  God 
bless  those  stalwart  Americans  who  had 
the  courage  and  the  intestinal  fortitude, 
in  the  interests  of  our  national  defense, 
to  Withstand  the  odium  of  vicious  slander 
and  build  the  United  States  Air  Force 
B-36S.  which,  thank  God.  are  now  ready 
to  defend  this  country  in  its  hour  of 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congratulations  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  upon  that 
splendid  article.  Every  Member  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  regardless  of 
their  party,  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  subject  covered  by  the  Star 
editorial,  which  reads  as  follows: 

GENTLIillN    M.\T    CBT,    PiaCE,    PZACE 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  have 
rolled  by  sii  e  Patnck  Henry  made  his 
lamous  address  to  the  Richmond  Assem.bly — 
since  he  chided  the  gentlemen  who  were  cry- 
ing peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  since  he 
warned  against  the  inclination  oi  man  to  in- 
dulge In  the  Illusions  of  hope:  since  he  asked 
whether  we  shall  gather  strength  by  irreso- 
lution and  inaction.  Throughout  those 
years  mUUcns  of  men  have  g'.Ten  up  their 
lives  for  the  freedoms  and  liberties  wlilrh 
Patrick  Henry  so  ably  championed  And  yet, 
despite  all  of  the  sacriflces.  despne  all  of 
mankind's  material  advances  since  1'775.  the 
remaining  citadels  of  freedom  and  liberty  la 
the  world  are  ihi-eatened  as  they  have  never 
been  threatened  before 

Patrick  Henry  was  tryir.s  to  arouse  hla  fel- 
low men.  to  prod  them  into  throwing  off  the 
sh:irk!es  of  the  mind  so  they  would  be  able 
t')  ?ee  and  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
cri.^is  wMch  had  already  Ijeerun  to  enexilf 
them  We  need  something  of  'he  same  thing 
txlay  We  need  to  take  another  look  at  the 
assumptions  and  the  hopes  upon  which  our 
ctjurse  of  action  has  been  based  We  need 
t.^  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  lapsed  l:-.to 
a  state  of  m.ind  where  the  longing  'or  peace 
and  the  dread  of  war  hare  combined  to  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  sense  there 
Is  no  peace  We  need  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  will  drift  into  certain  disaster  un- 
less we  are  wilUns  to  make  decisions,  perhaps 
painful  decisions,  and  then  act  Intelligently 
upon    them. 

What  IS  one  to  think  of  the  fantastic  spec- 
tacle in  the  United  Nations  where  the  Chi- 
nese Com.munists.  with  bloxl  on  their  hands, 
stand  in  tbe  role  of  accuser  and  P.ussia  s  Mr. 
Malik  puts  the  United  States  in  the  defend- 
ants  t>cx7  Not  until  yesterday,  and  then 
at  the  las*  possible  moment  did  our  delegate, 
Mr  Au.stin.  revise  his  prepared  speech  to 
bring  a  compUint  of  aggression  against  the 
Chinese.  What  Ls  the  rationale  of  this 
topsy-turvy  business?  It  was  the  United 
Nations  which  decreed  the  use  of  armed 
force  against  the  North  Korean  aggressors. 
Does  anyone  belleye  that  the  UN  can  serve 
the  interests  of  peace,  or  of  security,  by  seek- 
ing a  place  to  hide  from  this  new  and  ugUer 
fact  of  Chinese  aggression? 

In  his  earlier  remarks  to  the  General  As- 
sembly's political  oommlttec,  Mr.  Dulles, 
representing  this  country,  devoted  most  of 
his  effort  to  a  review  of  the  occasions  upon 


which  the  United  S'a*es  has  demonstrated 
Its  good  will  toward  China.  He  spoke  of  the 
bend  which  this  record  has  fcnred  betw?-n 
the  people  of  China  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States — a  bond  "that  the  Soviet  Ojv- 
emmert  i?  now  trying,  antf  I  em  cn:-vinc«<l 
f.-'jities.'-ly.  to  brep.k  "  At  the  moment  that 
Mr.  IXilles  was  spe^k'np  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist army  of  200,000  men  was  sni'shlng 
through  the  front  cf  the  UN  forces  In 
Korea — an  assault  which  General  Mac.Arthtrr 
describes  as  an  "entirely  new  v-ar  "  Is  It 
possible  to  square  !ir.  Dulles'  hopefu!  wirds 
with  the  fact  cf  wh-\t  the  Chinese  are  doing? 
Can  we  have  jj^ace  with  tbe  Chinese  people 
by  closing  our  dtplrmatic  eyes  when  their 
leaders  wage  cpen  w  r  against  us'' 

If  there  is  one  clear  fp.ct  which  emerges 
from  all  this  business  it  Is  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war — now  It  Is  nf^t  a  fSnal.  aU- 
out  war,  but  It  is  war  nevertheless  And 
It  is  a  war  which  has  taught  certain  lessons 
and  which  raises  still  other  questions 

We  should  be  asking  ourselves  whether  otir 
policy  of  containment  has  not  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  That  policy  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Communists,  and 
the  Russian  Communists  in  particular,  would 
continue  to  expand  unless  checked  by  a 
show  of  force,  but  that  they  would  not 
expa.nd  at  the  risk  of  war  Tbe  thought 
was  that  the  Russians  could  be  held  tn  check, 
or  contained,  by  interposing  against  them 
our  own  military  forces,  or  the  forces  of 
allies  that  had  become  economically  and 
militarily  strong  To  say  the  least,  that  as- 
sumption has  become  an  exceedingly  dublons 
one.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
containing  military  forces  simply  do  not 
exist. 

But  If  the  policy  of  containment  has  failed, 
what  altemartves  are  left' 

One  possibility  Is  a  pohtlca!  settlement  tn 
Asia  which  would  enable  us  to  break  off  the 
war.  This,  no  doubt.  Is  being  carefully  ex- 
plored But  we  should  not  build  false  hopes. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  settlement  can  be  made 
which  win  not  leave  the  Communists  as 
msLSters  of  Asia  and  if  we  voluntarily  accept 
such  a  settlem<^nt  we  must  erpect  to  pay  the 
price  In  l086  of  prestiee  ana  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world  If  we  re)ect  such  a 
settlement  we  might  be  forced  to  get  out  of 
Asia  as  best  we  can  If  that  should  h.^-ppjen 
the  minimum  penalty  would  be  the  loss  of 
everything  we  have  been  fighting  for  there. 

Another  possibility  is  that  we  may  accept 
whit  comes  in  Korea,  and  go  on  from  there. 
But  where  will  we  go  and  how  will  we  get 
there'' 

If  the  decision  should  be  to  fight  and  not  to 
retreat,  we  must  ;ace  the  question  of  whom 
we  are  to  fight,  and  where  and  hew 

Such  a  decxsicri  as  tins  could  be  expected 
to  result  only  in  total  war.  We  would  be  at 
war  with  Rtissia.  and  with  all  of  the  satel- 
lites that  Ru-^Pia  could  bni^.g  into  the  t)attle. 
Considering  the  enormous  superior'.tv  In 
zr.anjxrwer  that  the  enemy  would  have — and 
manpower  of  excellent  fij-hting  qualities  If 
one  may  Jud^e  from  our  experience  in  Ko- 
rea— couid  we  hope  to  fight  on  the  ground 
anywhere  in  Asia  cr  E'jrope''  Would  a  war 
of  land  arm:es  spell  disarter  for  us? 

Ccruld  we  firtit  and  in  any  sense  win  such 
a  war  with  air  power""  The  atom  bomb  and 
the  long-ranee  bomber  are  certainly  the 
most  effective  and  perhaps  the  only  useful 
weapons  we  would  have  at  our  disposal  in  a 
full-scale  war  if  it  should  come  In  the  near 
future.  What  Is  the  state  cf  our  thinking 
with  respect  to  these  weapons  and  their 
possible  use? 

A  commission  of  eminent  men.  htaded  by 
Bishop  Angus  Dun.  of  Washington  has  taken 
the  position,  in  a  report  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  that  we  would  be  Juattfted  tn 
tisiBg  the  atom  bomb  or  any  comparalrie 
weapon  only  after  It  has  been  used  toy  an 
enemy. 

Thia  position,  of  course,  was  taken  on  moral 
grounds.     But    we   should    alio   consider   Ita 
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romt«i7  linpU«kt»on«.  SuppoM  that  tbu 
kind  ot  Ihlnklnf  »houJd  pr»T»U  and  that  we 
•bould  And  oun»ire«  »t  war  with  RUMia. 
Wb*r«  and  how  would  w»  fMtht'  Would  w* 
Mod  an  American  army  arrow  3.000  mU«  of 
oemn  aad  •ttwnpt  to  flcht  th*  RitaaUns 
•ad  Vtmr  mtMWm  in  «urop»'  *'  *^  •**•*  ** 
OM  to  minJi  ot  U»«  bundreda  ot  thouaanda. 
probably  mlUlona,  at  American  »o«dl»ri  who 
would  b*  aent  to  their  deaiha  in  that  oper- 
•ttoo?  And  bow  would  wt  ff«t  at  tiie  real 
craters  ot  Ruaalan  mmiary  PO«wr  de«i)  in 
th»  SoTl«  heartland?  HaT*  w#  forgottan 
the  fate  which  overtocJc  the  Oertnan  army 
that  Hitler  «nt  nuraktoc  into  BUMla^  U 
tb»«  really  anr  valid  ntrnm.  moral  or  other- 
wta*.  why  we  must  wait  until  the  Ruwtana 
have  blasted  our  induairtal  center*  berora  wa 
bUat  tbelra*  Haa  anyone  a  moral  rlRht  to 
tMiat  that  cur  hands  remain  Ued  until  un- 
told number*  o(  American  clvillana  hare  bean 
ktUed  and  maimed  by  the  enemy? 

Certainly  aU  ol  tb«M  are  quest lona  that  the 
AmMlOtn  poopl*  Bhoukl  be  thinking  about. 
and  thinking  wry  atrtoualy  about,  today.  It 
u  much  eaator.  of  court*,  to  ask  quevtlona 
tban  It  U  to  know  what  the  answers  ahould 
be.  No  Uyman  haa  ih*  coropeienqr  U>  make 
the  dec  1*1  on*  that  are  pressing  In  upon  us. 
StUl,  the  decisions  will  have  to  be  made;  we 
cannot  escape  them  \nd  that  force  which 
wa  apeak  of  as  public  opinion  wiU  play  its 
part 

This  beinf  so,  there  U  compelling  need  for 
a  public  oplnioo  which  rests  on  facu  as  the 
paopte  ara  baat  able  to  ascertain  the  facu. 
Wa  have  mored  too  close  to  the  edge  of 
dteastar  to  accept  decisions  that  are  shaped 
by  Itoa  cry  for  peace  when  there  U  no  peace. 
We  should  admit  to  ouraelTes  that  any  decl- 
alona  will  be  hard  daetalona.  There  Is  nothln<( 
left  to  us  except  a  choice  among  evils  If 
^1^  aaema  to  be  a  repelling  outlook,  let  us 
laiMMBber  that  ir  is  true,  and  true  In  a  very 
literal  sense,  that  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  our  survival  depends  upon  our  ability 
aad  our  wiUinfoaaa  to  make  decisions  that 
are  bard  to  make,  and  to  act  upon  them  aith 
tfetermlnitlon  once  they  have  been  made.  If 
we  let  otir»«lves  be  borne  along  irreaolutely 
by  the  current  of  evenu.  we  shall  certainly 
be  carried  to  total  disaster. 


Irish-Jewiih  Amity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J   MULTER 

W  THl  HOL5E  ut  HtPhfcisfc.sr.^TrVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  an  address  made  by 
the  Minister  for  External  Affairs  of  Ire- 
land, made  in  November  1950.  in  Dublin. 
Ireland,  is  quite  Interesting ; 

**Tbere  u  nothing  I  would  deplore  more 
tban  any  tendency  to  arouse  sectarian  bitter- 
ness toward  any  group  in  our  midat  wbo 
beld  rcUgioua  views  dlflerent  from  tboet  of 
the  majority  of  the  people."  aaid  the  Minis- 
ter for  External  Affair*.  Mr.  Bean  MacBride, 
when  he  addreaaed  a  meeting  of  tn«  JearWb 
DtacviaaioD  Club  in  DubUn  taat  week. 

■  This  becomes  cvmi  mora  dMplf  ble  if  it 
la  done  under  tbe  cloak  of  rettgtaB.  and  la 
Uttie  ahort  of  proeutuunf  tiM  tnae  nteatung 
and  purpoM  of  raUftow  WMh" 

He  waa  eoovlnc*d  tkart  were  no  people  in 
the  world  more  atnoereiy  and  genuinely  at* 
ta^K^  to  tbe  principles  of  civil  snd  rellgioua 
Ubarty  than  tbe  Irlab  people  North  and 
South  The  iMsh  Ccnatit'jtion  ■parfrally 
ihe  exiaieoce   uf  mHbImh  Otlier 


than  that  profeeaed  by  the  majority  of  the 
people 

Unfortunately,  religious  antagonlama  and 
prejudice*  were  uaed  in  an  ellort  to  maintain 
the  conquest  of  tbe  country  Theee  anUgo- 
nuvma  and  prejudicea  were  foreign  to  the  na- 
ture c.f  the  Irish  people.  One  of  the  worst 
eetU  of  Partition  lay  In  the  fact  that  lU  con- 
tinttance  dfi>«nded  upon  the  maintenance  of 
religious  Intolerance. 

"Speaking.  I  think,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
our  peopie."  aald  Mr  MacBrtde.  "I  can  say 
we  Will  alwavs  guarantee  abaolutely  fair  play 
and  equality  of  treatment  to  rellgloiu 
minorities  within  cur  shores.  For  these  rca- 
sona  I  em  sure  that  thU  government,  or  any 
other  Irish  Government,  will  always  be  pre- 
pared, by  means  of  constitutional  guarantees 
or  oth-rwise.  to  meet  fears  which  may  have 
b?en  created  In  the  minds  of  a  section  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  In  th?  six  counties." 

Unfortunatelv.  sectarlanUra  and  intoler- 
ance still  operated  In  the  pjriitioned  area 
of  Ireland  to  deprive  thiwe  who  aspired  to 
the  ;erritori.\l  unity  of  the  island,  of  their 

political  and  economic  rights. 

The  more  violent  and  obvious  weapons, 
such  as  pogroms,  had  been  avoided  In  recent 
years,  but  In  various  Indirect  ways,  such  as 
gerrymandering,  discrimination  In  the  allo- 
cation of  houses  and  discrimination  In  em- 
pU  vroent.  the  Nationalist  population  of  the 
SIX     counties     waa     subjected     to     constant 

pressure. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  Intolfrance 
and  sectarianism  was  that  It  Inevitably 
tended  to  breed  counter-sectarianism  That 
was  one  of  the  dangers  against  which  they 
had  to  gu.ird.  He  thought  they  had  been 
successful  so  far  in  avoiding  any  tendency 
to  victimize  any  section  of  the  minority  in 
the  26  count  1?8. 

LOTALTT    or    jrWISH    COMMCNITT 

•The  Jewish  community,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Bride,  has  always  cooperated  loyally  with 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Irish  Nation 
and  as  such  deserves  the  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Irish  peviple  I  hope  that 
a-e.  too.  have  always,  on  our  side,  shown 
frtlr  plav.  understanding  and  tolerance  to 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
relation   to  their   problems   and   aspirations. 

•"One  of  your  former  illustrious  Chief 
Rabbis.  Rev.  A.  Gudansity.  often  paid  tribute 
to  the  fairness  and  religious  tolerance  of  the 
Irish  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  unlike 
manv  other  nations,  the  Irish  people  might 
justly  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  not  a  drop 
of  innocent  Jewuh  blood  hnd  ever  been 
•hed  on  the  aoU  of  Ireland.  We  are  grate- 
ful  for  that  fact,  and   we  take  pride   In   It." 

Mr  MacBride  underlined  the  pcints  of 
similarity  between  the  history  and  trials  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  Irwh  race  and 
pointed  out  that  Jewish  and  Irish  people 
living  in  other  land«.  while  Rtxxl  citizens  of 
the  countriea  of  their  adoption,  had  main- 
tained a  deeprooted  attachment  to  their  own 
religion  and  to  the  ideals  of  the  people  from 
which  they  sprang. 


Program  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(if 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  cati  be  rio  duubt  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  presently  facing  and  Is  involved 
in  the  most  serious  situation  in  which 
our  couiitry  has  evir  found  itself.    There 


Is  nothing  accidental  about  Soviet  Im- 
perialism forcing  iiKurrsMon  upon  and 
bv  Red  China,  just  as  there  is  nothin? 
accidental  about  the  ags'res.-ions  of 
Soviet  imperialism  in  Europe.  GeiKor 
Zinoviev.  chairman  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, is  quoted  as  havmtj  said  in 
1920: 

The  real  revolution  will  blaie  up  only 
when  80 '.000,000  people  who  live  In  Asia 
unite  with  us.  when  we  see  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  revolt  New  we  must 
klndl-  a  holy  war  egalnst  British.  French, 
and  American  capitalists. 

Th?  subjugation  of  the  people  of  Asia 
for  the  benelit  of  the  Soviet  empire  has 
bo?n  in  procre.ss  for  decades.  The  situ- 
ation requires  prompt  and  all-out  action, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  olhors  but  for 
our  ov^n  survival. 

I  beheve  that  our  manpower  require- 
ments are  now  closer  to  10.000,000  m;n  in 
the  armed  services  thaa  the  3.000000 
which  were  once  mentioned.  I  l>elieve 
that  we  must  ^ave  universal  military 
service  without  deferments  for  education 
and  other  matters  of  that  kind.  Many 
other  things  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
our  Arm?d  Forces;  but  I  v.ish  now  to 
address  myself  chiefly  to  matters  not 
purely  domestic.  I  suggest  that  we  do 
the  following: 

First.  Issue  an  ultimatum  to  Red 
China  to  cease  firing  within  24  hours  and 
remove  all  of  its  troops  to  the  Man- 
churian  border  within  10  days,  foiling 
whicii.  ports,  munitions  factories,  troop 
concentrations,  and  all  other  military 
targets  will  be  bombed  with  any  appro- 
priate bomk) — including  the  atomic 
bomb— wherever  those  targets  may  be 
loc.it.*d  in  China 

Second.  Give  munitions  and  combat 
materiel  to  Nationalist  Chinese  guer- 
rillas, who  have  been  estimaie-d  to  be 
about  a  million  in  number.  But  no 
American  troops  should  be  sent  into 
China. 

Third.  Accept  the  off  ^r  by  Nationalist 
China  to  send  troops  to  Korea  and  to  the 
mainland  of  China  to  engage  in  combat 
With  the  at;gressor.  Red  China. 

Fourth  Give  financial  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  its  prest^t  famine  condition  as 
Ions  as  it  would  seem  to  prevent  a  Soviet- 
sponsored  revolution. 

Fifth.  Continu''.  but  neatly  diminish. 
Marshal-plan  aid  to  virtually  recovered 
Eiircpe. 

Sixth.  Continue  military  aid  to  our 
allies  but  restrict  such  aid  to  thase  who 
firmly  agree  to  assist,  by  fixed  quotas,  in 
putting  down  aggression. 

Seventh  Supplement  the  present  col- 
laborative UN  police  forces  by  UN  police- 
authority  troop.s  under  direction  of  the 
General  Assembly.  UN-financed,  manned 
by  volunteers  or  draftees  of  any  country, 
including  the  smaller  nations  and  Japan 
and  Gennany  As  soon  as  possible. 
Japanese  and  German  armies  should  be 
established. 

Eighth.  Intervene  with  dynamic  di- 
plomacy in  Red-throatened  areas.  For 
example,  the  existing  government  In 
Burma,  mainly  In  the  control  of  the 
plainsmen,  should  tK'  encouraged  to  give 
more  consideration  to  the  Karon  and  the 
Mon,  whom  I  behove*  to  be  interested  in 
an  indepenilent  Buima  and  not  in  the 
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Mvlet  Imperialistic  desires,  but  who 
presently  are  so  little  considered  that  the 
presence  of  Communist  troops  in  norih- 
ern  Bunna  and  the  presLnce  of  muiii- 
tioas  in  south  Chuxa  endanger  the  area 
very  greatly. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  exert 
every  effort  to  assist  countries  in  biing- 
iag  about  land  reforms.  Here  in  America 
we  have  experienced  monopolistic  tend- 
encies in  management  and  in  labor  and 
have  handled  each  by  appropriate  laws. 
We  have  never  had  a  land  reform  prob- 
h  rn  of  any  ma^nUude.  I  believe  that 
miny  countri'-s  in  the  world  have  neither 
management  nor  labor  monopoly  prob- 
lems but  have  only  experienced  land 
monopoly  problems.  Solutions  should 
be  forthcoming  m  thi^  field  by  taxation 
procedures  or  by  other  appropriate 
means.  Wc  should  encourage  European 
nations  to  agree  on  and  efTect  such  plans 
as  the  SchoJiann  plan  for  pooling  their 
steel  and  coal  interests  and  plans  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers  and  bring  about 
currency  convertibUity.  step  up  their 
production,  and  enforce  their  tax  collec- 
tions Foreien  nations  should  also  t)e  re- 
que.'^t'Kl  to  as-sist  more  fully  in  furnishing 
troops  and  in  stockpiling  essential  ma- 
terials when  they  have  received  so  much 
from  the  United  Slates  in  the  way  of 
financial  help. 

I  believe  that  America  and  the  UN 
have  followed  a  course  of  hich  principle 
and  rit:ht  action  I  believe  that  good 
ultimately  triumphs  over  evil  and  that 
v.e  will  win  in  the  end;  but  that  we  must 
think,  work  and  act  promptly,  and  de- 
cisively in  the  present  emergency.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  is  meant  to  imply 
that  I  believe  that  peace  may  not  yet  be 
achieved  without  war  aaamst  Russia. 
The  answer  to  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
imperialists  in  control  of  Russia  and  its 
satellites.  So  long  as  they  act  as  they 
are  now  doing  our  chief  hope  lies  in  the 
Tightness  of  our  po.sition  and  the  armed 
strength  of  America.  We  have  httle 
time. 


Health  Insurance 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENT-ATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.'^e 
to  an  article  in  this  week's  Sunday  Siar 
by  Jessie  Fant  Evans,  one  of  the  out- 
standing newswomen  in  Wash.niZton.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  findings  of  Dr  Eliz- 
abeth Webb  Wilson,  internationally 
known  woman  actuary  and  author  of  a 
recent  book  on  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. 

That  the  House  may  be  Informed.  I  am 
including  the  article  with  my  remarks. 
(Prom  the  Washlneton  (D.  C  )  Sunday  Star 
of  December  3.  19501 

Woman  Gets  nssT-H.^^D  D.\ta  on  Medicini 
IM  Engl  \ NO 

(By  Jeasie  Fant  Evansl 
Challenging  rtatemen'.^    In   regard   to   the 
British     socialized     medic;:ie     program     axe 


rnide  by  Dr  F'.zabeth  Webb  WlLson.  Inter- 
natiunaily  known  woman  actuary  and  author 
cl  a  recent  book  on  compulsory  Leailh  ln«'jr- 
ance.  Cr.  Wilson,  a  former  reaident  of  'Jiis 
city.  Is  here  for  a  series  of  economic  corxler- 
en-r?s.  She  holds  a  Ph.  D.  from  Kaacllffe 
Ccllrge,  wears  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  and 
■won  her  A  B  and  M  A.  decrees  at  George 
Wast-Jngton  Urlrerslty.  aa  well  as  the  GWU 
al'am.nl  achievement  award. 

She  says;  "Tbe  British  compulsory,  social- 
ized medicine  program  Is  coetinc  three  times 
what  the  Government  anticipated  It  would. 
Both  d'jctors  and  patients  are  at  \he  mercy 
of  regulation  by  bureaucrats.  For  instance, 
a  physician  In  Great  Britain  cannot  now 
move  his  office  Into  the  next  block,  t^e  on 
an  assistant,  or  go  on  an  extended  vacation 
unless  his  pet.iion  to  do  so  is  approved  by 
the  local  councU.  representing  the  Ministry 
of  Health." 

Slie  also  quotes  Lord  Horder.  the  Kin^  s 
physician,  as  saymg,  "The  progress  of  Bnilsn 
medicine  has  been  set  back  100  years  by  the 
National  Health  Service." 

MADE  srcorro  sntvrT 

Dr  Wilson  attended  the  centenary  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  IvDndoa  In 
1948  and  was  the  only  woman  granted  the 
privilege  of  speekiiig  before  it.  She  suose- 
quentiy  made  an  InienMve  3-month  study  of 
tbe  socialized  medicine  program.  She  re- 
cently returned  from  another  3  months  fol- 
low-up survey  of  how  it  Is  working. 

•■I  have  never  been  so  intensively  occupied 
In  my  life."  Dr.  Wilson  told  me.  "I  visited 
high  and  low  in  my  effort*  to  get  accurate 
answers  to  four  questions:  (1)  What  U  hap- 
penlnft  to  the  economy  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  service?  |2»  How  are  the  lne\-i- 
table  controls  acting  on  the  liberaes  of  phy- 
sicians aad  pauents?  i3(  How  is  it  aSeciw.g 
the  quality  of  medical  care?  (4)  Wh<it  co 
people  thiiik  of  it  ?" 

With  regard  to  the  first  two  quesii.;n5.  she 
stated:  'Britain  Is  spending  between  4  and  5 
percent  of  her  national  Income  for  the  ser- 
vice. This  IS  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
taxes  she  collects.  Workers  pay  only  a  smaU 
part  through  payroll  deductions.  The  rest 
c-.i.Ties  from  income  and  sales  tax  ccilectioiis." 
She  quoted  Sir  Hubert  Henderson.  British 
ecciiomist.  to  the  effect  that  "e.vpenditures 
for  the  National  Health  Service  are  peculi- 
arly inflationary." 

COST    EXCmSS    ESTIMATTS 

According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  belore  the  ser- 
vice started,  its  advocates  expected  it  would 
cost  about  £152,000.000.  In  Its  third  year 
£464  000.000  have  been  appropriated  and  pos- 
sibly the  estim<tte  m.iv  l>e  exceeded.  She 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  complete  ac- 
counting since  there  has  been  no  hospital 
exoansion  aithouEh  there  are  90.000  In  Lon- 
d^'Q  wamiig  nospitaliz^tion.  She  also  claims 
there  are  no  new  nurses"  homes,  although 
there  are  40,000  nurses  needed,  many  of 
whom  could  be  secured  if  housing  were 
available. 

•Inevitablv.  when  the  bill  Is  presented. 
It  will  be  higher  than  the  £500.000000  set 
KS  the  dancer  line  by  Dr.  Ff  Rogers.  British 
medical  economist,"   she  staled 

■Naturally."  Dr.  Wilson  continued,  "the 
pressure  from  the  exchequer  for  economy  is 
resulting  in  mere  and  more  coi.trcis  Al- 
ready doctors,  dentists,  and  pharmacists  are 
regimented  by  the  lact  that  Minister  of 
Health  Bevan  is  to  all  Intents  and  purpose* 
the  only  employer  of  their  prolesaiona:  akilL 
As  such  he  has  cut  remuneration  of  the 
dentists  and  pharmacisis  to  less  than  was 
promised  before  the  service  began.  Tae  gen- 
eral practiiicne.s  too.  are  contending  Mr. 
Bevan  haa  never  paid  them  their  due  The 
result  is  that  both  English  family  doctors 
and  Scottish  pharmacists  are  threatening  to 
leave  the  service." 

She  called  attention  to  the  threat  last  Oc- 
tober of  the  British  Medical  Association  to 


puH  19  ceo  d'  cTors  ot^t  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment's 'ree  m<>dlcal  Treatment  program,  un- 
les.'  li.ar  pay  raise  la  sigmflcant. 

Vlth  the  Mlnistr>-  of  He.ilth  owning  B6 
percent  of  the  hospitals,  spcclaasts  are 
chained  to  their  posts  as  d<  finitely  as  If 
shackles  vrere  virlble.  she  quoted  from  the 
Martin  report. 

••CEOCEIT    STORr"    MEBICIM 

In  answer  to  quest-on  3  her  examples  are 
the  hurried  prescription  as  a  paiUative  In- 
stead of  a  cure  the  cursory  exsmlnatlone. 
the  patients'  demands  for  specific  drugs — 
"grocery  strre  medicine."  the  doctors  call  it. 

In  conclu«4on  she  summed  nv  her  reply 
to  her  fourth  question  to  this  eSect:  "I  In- 
terviewed 300  people  whose  opinions  I  did 
not  knov.-  in  advance  A  ma'oriTT  were  from 
the  lower-Income  erot;ps  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  tha*  three  cut  of  four  did  not 
like  the  service  They  criticized  the  quality 
of  c.-ire  and  resented  Its  cost  to  their  gov- 
ernment and  thtis  to  them  In  taxes  " 

In  pursuit  of  Informstlon  she  visited  a 
factory  in  Birmingham  which  turns  out 
small  household  appliances  Here  she 
talked  with  each  worker  "Then."  she  said, 
•*I  sat  in  a  doctors  surgery,  or  offlce,  as  we 
would  call  it.  situated  in  a  factory  district. 
He  saw  90  patients  in  3  hours,  some  of  whom 
had  to  wait  mere  than  2  hours  for  about  3 
minutes  of  his  time  I  talked  to  hairdress- 
er?, station  porters,  waitresses,  people.  In 
queues  before  restaurants  and  In  crowds 
ETi-aitin?  a  gllmi>se  of  Winnie  (Winston 
Churchil!)  and  the  news  of  Princess  Annes 
tlrth." 

Dr  Wilson  wss  a  guest  at  the  Queen's  far- 
den  party  She  had  tea  and  dinner  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs  Attlee  and  their 
family  at  Checquers  ar.d  she  was  the  Orst 
woman  t"  have  luncheon  In  the  offices  of 
the  Friends'  Provident  and  Century  Insur- 
arce  Co  .  of  which  J  Douehis  Pringle.  one  of 
B.'itain's  prominent  Ir.dustrialists  Is  presi- 
dent lady  Pranks  father.  Mr  Tanner,  Is 
cl  airnian  c*  the  board  She  sat  between 
these  fao  distinguished  gentlemen. 


Free  Child's  Armor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TEJJKESECT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATl V ES 
Wednesday,  December  6,  1950 

Mr,  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  is  meeting  this  week 
In  Washington.  More  than  5.000  dele- 
gates representing  parents,  social,  medi- 
cal, and  other  professional  groups. 
.schools,  chtirches.  civic  bodi^  of  all 
type.s,  and  other  community  leaders 
working  m  behalf  of  children  are  meet- 
ing with  similar  groups  from  all  other 
States.  Their  puiiacse  at  this  Confer- 
ence is  to  share  their  thinking  and  opin- 
ions on  how  we  can  develop  in  children 
the  spiritual,  emotional,  and  mental 
qu£.lit-es  that  are  essential  to  individual 
happiness  and  to  responsible  citizenship. 
They  will  consider  what  physical  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditioris  are  deemed 
necessary  to  achieve  this  objective. 

The  results  of  this  meeting,  therefore. 
will  be  reflected  for  years  to  come  in  the 
prosrrams  for  children  which  are  devel- 
oped by  citizens  in  States  and  locAlltles 
throughout  the  country.  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoBO 
an  editorial  about  this  Conference     It  is 


;• 


A7r>oo 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


from  the  Washington  Post  for  Decem- 
ber 4.    The  editorial  follows: 


Child  8  Aucos 
Ttoe  timing  U  perfect  for  the  Midcentury 
Wlilte   House   Conference   on   Children   and 
Touth    which    opened    yesterday.       For    the 
oonterencc   In    it»   accent   on    tHe   emotion*! 
_^  splrltUAl  Mpecu  of  the  chlJds  develop- 
ment   U   reidftrtnlng    the   Nalloni   faith   In 
the  worth  of  the  individual.     It  U  sa>'ing: 
Wt    American*,    despite    the    great    perU    we 
now  lace  from  the  latest   upsurge  of   bar- 
bailsn  forces,  will  not  d«v«lop  our  children 
BMnly  aa  cannon  fodder,  robots.  Spartans. 
or  even    physically   healthy   animals.     More 
than    ever    we    will    iry    to    give    them    tbe 
Inner  stability  that  free  human  beings  need. 
The  physical  U  not  being  forgotten— how 
could  It  be  when  four  out  of  five  children 
live  in  families  with  Income  less  than  $3  000 
a  yc«r7— but  the  main  objective  of  the  5.000 
cttlaUM  attending  U  to  find  out  how  their 
communities   can   best    help   the   American 
child  to  develop  a  healthy  personaiuy.     For 
we  are  at  last  realizing  that  this  Is  not  only 
the  best  insurance  against  the  warped  mind 
that  tweeds  the  fanatic,  the  hatemonger.  the 
tyrant,   but   U   also  the  genesis  of  the  re- 
sponsible  citizen    upon   whom   the   survival 
oi  (re*  democratic   government   depends. 

Brcn  before  world  tensions  grew  so  acute. 
thoss  preparing  for  this  ftfth  White  House 
conference  recognized  that  the  way  of  the 
mldcentury  child  would  be  hard.  Social 
and  technological  change  gave  him  a  great 
«Mt  of  adaptation.  It  was  foreseen,  also, 
that  he  would  be  shadowed  by  world  un- 
certainty and  confusion.  Now  it  looks  as 
If  his  way  might  be  even  more  dangerous. 
For  in  the  world  of  this  decade,  for  which 
the  conference  wUl  set  thU  Nations  major 
goals  for  children,  the  free  child  nnds  hlm- 
Mif  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  hordes  of 
the  regimented  As  he  grows  up  he  will 
nnd  himself  one  of  a  relatively  smaU  bri- 
gade that  must  uphold  mental  enlighten- 
ment and  human  freedom  against  ruthless 
primitive  matrr  seelUng  the  slavery  of  the 
spirit  TO  do  this  he  must  be  given  the 
"strength  of  ten  '  through  hU  emotional  sta- 
bUily.  maturity.  sell-dUclpllue  and  creative- 

neas 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  conference  to 
gather  together  what  we  know  today  about 
the  development  of  healthy  personality  in 
chUaren  and  to  put  that  knowledge  to  work 
through  homes,  schools,  churches,  commu- 
nity agencies  In  doing  that  It  U  contribut- 
ing the  most  valuable  future  defense  to 
America. 


The  Lawyer  in  Uniform 


EXTTINSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

r  rcMNtaHi 

IN    THE  SENA-»^K  OF  THE  UKITtD  STATES 

l  hur^duu.  December  7  ^IrQtalattve  day  of 

Monday.  November  27 ».  1950 

Mr  KKFAl'VER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
lln.l^lm.MJ^  r<<:i>ent  to  have  print<'d  in 
Ihf  Ainw-tidix  of  the  Rr«  "hd  •  iwrlion 
of  the  apeech  made  by  Kiui  Adm  O  L. 
RuMell.  United  States  Navy,  before  the 
stiidfiit  IxKlv  of  Vanderbili  Law  School 
un  Nuvrmbri  1«.  1950  Atlmiral  Russell 
dL-w-u.-vinl  the  Narys  part  in  tha  ntm  mil- 
ilarv  lustUT  bill  punM^  in  thii  leatlon  of 
Con^ii  -is 


Thtre  bein«[  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thk  Lawyib  in  Unitosm 

Dean   Forrester,  memberr   of  the  faculty, 
students  of  Vanderbllt  University,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  What,  you  ask  me.  does  a  lawyer 
in  uniform  do?     I  H  answer  that  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  but  confine  the  description  to 
the  Uwyer  In  the  Navy,  with  the  observation 
that  lawyers  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
a  somewhat  different  status,  and  that  while 
their  duties  are  the  same  In  some  respects, 
they  do  not  match  all  the  way  along  the  line. 
For  convenience,  and  I  hope  for  clarity,  law 
work  in  the  Navy  under  my  cognizance  may 
be   divided   into   two   categories.     The   first, 
representing  about  one  quarter  of  the  total. 
U  court-martial  work.     The  other  category 
takes  In  everything  else  except  procurement, 
which  is  not  under  my  cognizance,  and  which 
is  handled  entirely  by  civilian  attorneys  In 
time   of    peace.    Time   does    not   permit   of 
more  than  a  cursory  discussion  of  the  non- 
court-martlal    work    but    I    will    try    to    tell 
you  stimethlng  about  It. 

As  you  must  know,  there  Is  a  great  number 
of  statutes  relating  to  the  Navy  and  the  Navy 
Department,  some  of  which  apply  equally  to 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Obviously, 
some  one  must  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  what  amounts  to  a  dally  Interpre- 
tation basis,  as  to  what  he  must  do.  what  he 
may  do,  and  what  he  may  not  do.  legally,  to 
administer  his  department  In  accordance 
with  the  law.  Some  of  the  opinions  given 
him  are  not  too  difficult  to  prepare,  others  re- 
quire considerable  research.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  draft  laws  that  will  be  unambigu- 
ous and  need  no  construction,  we  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  construe  not  only  stat- 
utes, but  regulations  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority jf  statutes.  Questions  of  pay  and 
allowances,  promotion  and  retirement  are 
most  frequent,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
others.  For  example.  I  had  occasion  last 
winter  to  go  Into  the  question  of  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  vested  In  the 
President 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  our  work  on  claims  has  Increased 
tremendously,  both  In  volume  ."uid  Imptirt- 
ance  If  a  Navv  plane  crashes  Into  a  house. 
or  collides  with  a  nonmllUary  plane,  we 
get  the  claim.  If  a  plane  scares  a  farmer  s 
turkeys,  or  hU  foxes,  or  his  mink,  we  get  the 
claim.  If  a  Navy  vehicle  la  Involved  In  an 
accident,  we  get  that,  too.  We  have  author- 
ity to  settle  these  claims  up  to  11.000  but  we 
do  not  participate  In  litigation  beyond  doing 
the  so-called  spade  work  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  handling  of  legislation  Is  another  ex- 
tremely Important  activity  We  draft  and 
report  upon  bills,  coordinate  them  within 
the  Navv  Department,  then  with  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Once  that  Is  done— and  I  mls;ht  add  that  it 
Is  frequently  more  dlfHcult  to  get  a  measure 
out  of  the  Pentagon  Building  than  it  is  to 
get  It  through  Congress— it  must  be  cleared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  then  goes 
to  the  Congress  and  when  and  If  It  Is  heard 
we  furnish  the  witnesses  and  whatever  In- 
formation Is  requested.     If  enacted,  it  comes 

back  throufb  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lor 
recommendation  as  to  Presidential  action. 
This  work  Is  most  interesting,  and  as  I  say, 
very  important.  Il»  quite  «  job  to  follow 
U  all  and  keep  all  hands  ptisted  as  to  what 
happens  and  when  I  might  add  that  we 
have  found  WAVBB  very  adept  at  keeping 
track  i.f  the  day-to-day  congressional  mat- 
Ur*  ol  intwwt  to  the  Maey  Depw^tment. 
partly,  no  doubt.  iMcauae  women  just  luvt 
to  be  news  gatherers. 

In  1»44  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  by 
statute  given  autborlty  to  aetUe  admiralty 


claims  up  to  $1,000,000.  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  that  he  U  the  only  Government  ofB- 
clal  except  the  Attorney  General  with  au- 
thority to  settle  an  nfflrmaltve  claim.  As  a 
consequence,  we  do  a  rather  large  admiralty 
business,  but  as  In  the  c3-«  of  other  claims, 
ttim  them  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice when  they  reach  the  litigation  stage. 
The  settlement  authority  referred  to  has 
worked  unbelievably  well.  The  great  roa- 
Joilty  of  claims  are  In  fact  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  there  U  a 
resulting  saving  to  the  t.ixpayer  who  U 
therebv  spa.-ed  the  expenses  of  litigation 
In  addition  a  claimant  does  not  have  to  wait 
forever  to  collect  a  Just  claim. 

International  law,  covering  everything 
fiom  leased-base  agreements  to  POW  rules 
and  agreements:  tax  law,  which  brings  us  in 
conUct  with  nearly  all  State  authorities  and 
not  a  few  Federal  Pgencles:  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  questions  of  geographic  juris- 
diction: patent  Infnagemtut  suits:  delivery 
of  men  to  civil  authorities  and  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  some  of  the 
other  activities.  Not  the  least  work.  I  might 
add.  comes  In  the  well  known  administrative 
job  of  personnel  planning  and  detailing. 

Now  for  court-martial  work,  which  a  great 
many  people  think  U  all  we  do.  and  about 
which  nearly  every  one  has  an  opinion,  usu- 
ally violent.  You  will  recall  my  remarks 
about  the  complexiUes  of  military  service, 
and  what  It  takes  to  put  together,  command, 
and  suoport  an  efficient  fighting  organiza- 
tion. And  t>ear  In  mind  that  a  military 
organization  adequate  to  win  a  war  a  few 
generations  back  would  be  not  much  larger 
than  a  good  sized  task  force  today  It 
should  not  be  a  newly  discovered  feature  or 
aspect  of  military  operations,  and  I  don't 
say  that  It  Lj;  but  it  Is  true  th.it  we  have 
come  to  realize  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
t.iat  the  morale  of  an  organization,  which  Is 
so  vital  to  Its  success  can  be  and  will  be 
high  or  low  according  cc  the  quality  and 
accuracv  of  the  administration  of  Jus-lee 
by  the  responsible  officers  In  that  orsaniza- 

tion. 

Here  U  something  that  has  not  changed, 
that  Is.  no  one  has  invented  anything  that 
makes  simple  Justice  any  different  today 
than  It  ever  was.  Human  nature.  I  think. 
was  pretty  much  the  same  In  the  days  of 
Caesar,  and  of  Charlemagne,  nnd  of  George 
Washington,  and  Napoleon,  and  Sim  Hous- 
ton, as  It  Is  now  A  square  deal  is  still  a 
square  deal.  The  goal  la  very  simple.  Indeed. 
The  ways  and  means  to  atuln  that  goal  are 
not  so  easy  to  come  by,  particularly  when 
people  are  under  pressure  Besides,  as  a 
Conijressman  told  me  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
dealings  In  human  relationships— like  the 
law— cannot  be  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 
As  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  can't  please 
everyone  all  the  time,  and  as  we  too  are  sub- 
ject to  the  human  frailties  that  sometimes 
lead  us  Into  error,  we  wont  t>e  right  all  the 
time  The  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  a  good 
batting  average 

At  this  {xjint  I  should  like  tn  phlU-wiphise 
a  bit  more  Justice  and  discipline  are  two 
different  things.  ntartjMna  may.  but  by  no 
means  must.  Include  punishment  Disci- 
pline U  the  result  of  training,  which  If  tuc- 
ceaaful.    produces    the    officer    and    men    who 

not  only  carry  out  orders  properly,  but  give 
them  intelligently.  In  a  sense,  discipline 
has  broken  d<}wn  when  punishment  becomes 
neeasaary  Also,  law  and  Justice  are  not 
synoojrmous.  and  there  has  been  many  a  law 
school  story  highlighting  the  difference 
Whan,  ttoan.  once  we  are  clear  on  tbe  matter 
of  asteMons.   U  the  objective? 

There  haa  baaa  mom  conatiersbls  •(«• 
fusion  of  UMOflit.  I  baUava.  wHth  naptM  «o 
couru  martial  as  a  method  at  trial  and  pun- 
ishment, particularly  whaa  attaatpU  are 
made  tu  compare  them  to  our  clvU  couru. 
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Cne  reason  for  this  confusion.  I  believe,  is 
tha  failure  to  appreciate  what  a  system  of 
justice  Ln  a  military  organization  Is  designed 
to  do.  As  I  have  said.  It  is  primzrUj  to 
make  that  orgarUzatton  a  more  effective  fight- 
ing unit,  whereas  tbe  crirrAnad  statutes  and 
our  criminal  cotiru  arc  set  up  for  a  different 
purpcae.  namely,  to  protect  society.  More- 
over, we  in  the  service  try  oiir  best  to  keep 
the  standanls  ot  conduct  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, within  reason.  Times  without  number 
the  welfare  aiMl  perhaps  the  lives  of  a  man's 
shipmates  depend  on  what  be  does.  Any 
ccniparlscn  between  courts  martial  and  the 
criminal  courts  Is  therefore  likely  to  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  For  examine,  the 
charge  has  t>een  made  that  l>ecatjac  tbe  per- 
centage of  acquittals  and  reversals  la  lower 
for  courts  martial,  our  courts  martial  are 
arbitrary.  That  by  no  means  follows — tt  may 
even  mean  that  pretrial  Inrestlgatloa  has 
been   more  thorough. 

In  any  event.  It  was  decided  in  IMS.  fol- 
lowing a  series  aC  surveys,  boards,  and  com- 
mitteea,  to  modernize  our  systems  of  mUitary 
justice,  and  while  we  were  about  it.  draw 
up  a  code  ot  uniform  application  to  the 
three  services  It  so  happens  that  two  of 
the  Individuals  who  were  Inatrmaental  in 
framing  and  enacting  this  cods  are  right 
here  in  Tennessee,  and  one  of  them  is  at 
this  very  law  school.  Professor  Morgan,  as 
many  of  your  know,  was  the  author  of  tbe 
code,  and  spent  some  •  or  10  months  In  col- 
laboraUon  with  reprcsentatlTcs  o<  tbe  three 
■rfUtary  departmcnta  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Dtfanae  while  it  was  In  preparation.  It  may 
well  be  that  Ptttfanor  Morgan  feels  that  he 
accompllstied  sotnething  m  spite  ot  all  the 
adTlce  he  received — I  believe  I  can  state 
without  fear  of  contradiction  tbat  it  is  no 
easy  Job  to  referee  an^  argument  lietween 
the  Armed  Services. 

The  other  incUviduai  from  this  State  was 
Seiiator  KsrAxrrxM,  who  was  cbalrman  oC 
tbe  Senate  subcommittee  to  whieb  tbe  MU 
was  referred.  Such  a  bill.  icptcaauUng  as 
tt  did.  after  seTcrai  tsasraUoas.  practically 
a  new  constltutloa  govsralng  the  conduct 
and  specifying  tbe  rights  cf  personnel  of 
tbe  armed  services,  required  the  undivided 
•ttantion  of  top  flight  lawyers  in  tbe  Con- 
grass,  and  It  certainly  received  it  m  both 
House  and  Senate.  Senator  Kcrac-rxas  con. 
tribuUon  was  tremendously  important,  and 
be  and  bis  subcommittee — coogreailonal 
and  their  work  arc  fraqusntly 
iate<l.  I  believe — gave  tbe  meaania 
tbre  careful  and  objective  study  it  deserved. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  eone  here  I  was 
told  that  wblls  tbs  subject  ssattcr  ot  tbe 
code  wiU  k>e  dtacussH  here  at  soma  future 
date.  I  leed  not  avoid  all  lefescace  to  it. 
I  should  be  less  than  honest  If  I  were  to 
say  I  subscribe  to  eTerrtblng  In  tt.  and  for 
that  matter  I  doubt  if  anyone 
U  perfect,  and  the  law  Itself  calls  for 
nimasaianrts  rifis  V*"*^"f  to  lu  tmproTc- 
asBt.  afte-  It  bsemasa  effective  oest  May. 

TtM  other  day.  In  a  conversation  about 
tba  code,  an  attorney  rccnarked  to  me  tliat 
tta  Army.  Navy.  aiKl  Marine  Ovpa  had  bem 
In  ertstance  (or  soaas  IM  jaara.  and  poaldnt 
you  think  soaa  at  tta 
ited  would  have 
-w»li.  y««.  I 

is  stui  iiiiimiiHiig  ttm 
nd  besides,  thara  vaa  a  wtdssprsad  f s^uc 
tbat  scrvtee  pawcmnel  could  do  with  a  few 
guarantaaa  and  tafegaards  for  thear 
TtMt.  la  a  nnteHsn.  Is  iba  lasls 


To  qntta  a  aonsHarsbli  degree,  tba  safa- 
gnards  tn  tbe  code  consist  of  requlsaBSBta 
that  tbe  more  Important  cases  be  triad  by 
qualified  lawyers,  and  I  tise  tbe  word  "triad" 
adviaedly  Kvery  man  wtU  be  aattUad  to 
a  full-Oedgcd  U«T«r  tor  bis  riMUHl.  and 
WiU  be  another  dotng  tba 
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In  addition,  still  another  will  si:  f.3  s  non- 
voting member  of  the  court  and  h:*  6  r.ts 
win  approximate  those  of  a  trial  ;--;e. 
Then  when  the  record  la  lotewcd  in  :he 
first  Instance,  a  lawyer  must  baee  a  hind 
In  U.  and  finally,  when  it  la  tranamlf.ed 
to  Washington,  three  more  lawyers,  set  up 
about  tbe  same  as  an  appellate  cotirt.  go 
over  it.  Tbe  last  word  on  moat  case*,  so  far 
as  their  legality  is  cooccmcd.  Is  to  be  lodged 
In  a  court  (tf  military  appeals,  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  civilian  Judges  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Federal  circuit  ccnrU  of  appeal. 

T>.2re  are  a  few  wbo  are  not  satisfied  yet. 
Ic  that  the  new  cede  does  noit  com|deUty 
dlTcst  a  military  oomaianda  of  all  eon- 
nectjon  wftb  courts-martkal.  and  tbey  argue 
tbat  so  long  as  be  haa  anything  to  do  W.th 
them,  tbere  will  be  alniaes  ot  power.  As 
an  alternative,  these  few  wrmld  have  tbe 
commander  prefer  the  charges  and  let  what 
wo'ild  correspond  to  a  separate  judiciary 
ha.iale  everything  from  thee.  In  my  Judg- 
ment that  would  go  much  too  far,  and  much 
farther  than  Is  necessary. 

To  gls«  you  aosae  idea  of  bow  this  cede 
is  being  teceiwcd  tn  the  fleet.  I  should  liike 
to  read  you  a  ctxiple  ot  paragraidis  from 
a  letter  iaaoed  by  tbe  Commander  iii  Chief 
ot  tbe  Atlantic  Fleet.  Adtanlral  W.  M.  Fech- 
teler.  on  November  6.  pMt  10  days  ago.  I 
think  it  bodes  well  for  tbe  new  code. 

"The  Oommander  in  Chief  desires  that 
ottccrs  and  men  ot  tbe  Uiilted  St::tes  At- 
lantic neeC  regard  this  new  code  as  a  week 
o<  ptogieaa  rather  than  as  an 
t^Tt/ttng  to  impede  and  conXuse  the 
dpUaary  proceaa  by  tba  Introductkm  at 
technleatltica  and  undue  raatratnta  an  those 
in  I  nmsssiMl  Certain  basic  prtMlpiss  mmK^ 
be  clearly  understood  and  kc^a  tn  mind. 
In  civil  life,  criminal  law  seeks  to  protect 
society  troax  tbe  deprcdatloBS  at  tu  irre- 
sponsible measbers  without  prejtidicc  to 
fisndamsDtal  Individual  rtghta  by  haaty.  111- 
cosHldatad.  star-cbaoihcr  action.  In  mili- 
tary lUm.  military  law  most  not  only  attain 
thcae  ends  but  most  do  mora.  The  prtmsry 
objective  of  tbe  military  auikas  Is  to  artn 
wars,  not  just  fight  them.  Thcsafoce.  nJU- 
tary  law  must  not  only  rcatrala  ladlTidiials 
for  the  proteetlan  ot  mlUCary  aodety  tiut 
mus'  t>e  an  liiilillisiil  which  vUI  amist  in 
attaining  tha  reqalmaHkt  ttmt  all  membcs 
of  tbe  su  iIlc  BBMrdi  tas  a  prcacnbed  order. 
For  this  nasen,  csstatn  acts  wblcb  are  con- 
rights  in  cxTll  society  arc 
in  aaUitary  society.  Par  Inataaae. 
tbe  act  of  **teUii«  off  the  boaa.**  Thla  la  aa 
inalienable  right  ot  tbe  AsMrtcan  deUian 
but  m  tbe  BsiUtary  seiilee  tt  may  wen  con> 
stltutc  an  Qgwm  punishable  liy  courts- 
martial.  In  dvtl  life.  U  a  man  doca  no<  like 
his  job  he  can  tfuit  it.  Sash  action  m  the 
military  aerrtce  voold  he  iliitVi  Ltte- 
wlM.  In  cItU  Uf  e  tf  a  groop  ot  peopte  dsdds 
they  do  not  like  wmking  eondttloas  and 
walk  off  Jointly,  that  la  a  strike.  In  the 
mihtarv  service  tt  Is  ■irtiny . 

"DMC^iiaa  la  umshlBUi  to  be  tbat  attrt- 
buta  ot  ai 
It  to 
dcr 

-■:    !i    weU-dis- 

■re  mstru- 

ita  (or  ackSaelag  and  mair  .a     .n«  a  kSgh 

Is  mtiltary  isv      It  Is  fur- 

that  those  in  the  mllttary 
oaiMe  for  dlsctptlxie 
ai«  tLoas  la  seMsnit  II  Is  a  prtmaty  com- 
■MHld  fMBaMen.  Wut  this  reascn  all  the  f ac- 
ton ItaiUBimtag  to  the  attainment  of  a 
high  rate  :r  c::.sctpitoa  should  be  caaanOsd 
by  and  f ter  --.v^  by  thoss  tn  command  «tth 
tnte.  .in.:  -;  >-^-.anding.  To  do  so  re- 
quire* a  tii^r.^^..*.-  k.iowledge  of  the  tools 
available  to  do  the  j.b  ~ 

C  -.jidertrut  the  requiretnents  of  the  coda 
f  r  ,  >*vers.  and  the  ceedi  of  the  service  oc- 
ciji.i-ed  thereCy.  every  Navy  lawyer  will  have 


to  be  thcrOwiihlT  grounded  in  cotfft-marual 
lit  sr.ci  pr  xecure  .^t  present  not  quite  all 
cf  :Lin-.  are.  biit  thev  ■».".:  be  In  due  course. 

tK-f.re    r.zfv    ire    a.-Si£r;c.^    duty   that   would 

>  .  ■..v.--'  ::.  I....;  -:t.  ."all  tato  three 
c.a.^^.-i-ci.  I^^szi  .iTc  ^ ij^.j.'.  :^  vtIig  sfc  Un- 
restricted line  odicers  Hike  myaelf)  and  en- 
e  :  -  : '  ~Tinnn~*"^  at  sea  or  on  sfaore.  Ttteae 
c  :r  >^'-.  studied  law.  obtained  a  degree,  and 
'ie-  :  -ed  to  the  bar  as  nsTal  otBctn. 
..ers  go  in  for  engineering,  or  ord- 
::.e  otlMT  poBtgiaduate  wprk. 
T.  .  -..r:::  re  aoote  MO  Wbo  arc  law  ape- 
r .     .  They  also  are  line  oOcers.  but  of  a 

r«ir^ied  type,  and  ibetr  duties  are  primar- 
ily, but  not  neeeasarily  exclusively,  in  law 
work.  The  rest  are  Reserve  agrceea  on  acUve 
duty  and  their  ntnnber  will  depend  on  the 
siae  of  the  Kavy  aa  dm  r  mined  hy  the  Con- 
grea  to  be  necasssry  for  tbe  mainSenance  of 
oar  world  pcaltton, 

I  believe  moat  Htm  in  iMou%  are  familiar 
with  the  procattare  being  followed  in  tbeir 
call  to  active  duty.  If  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questiocs.  As  to  the  law  special- 
ist grai9»  «•  have  aothorlty  to  lomsal^nlnn 
aa  ttcwtonaoSa  (junior  grade)  a  ttmttad  nnaa- 
l>er  of  law-school  gradtiatcs  each  year — this 
year  we  are  taking  In  14— on  a  caree-  basis. 
I  am  not  bars  on  a  recruiting  trip  bu:  if 
anyone  is  interested,  the  basic  requ  remen;;^ 
are  a  oecree  :ro<n  an  accredited  b^w  ^  h>.>l. 
meokbenbip  in  the  oar  oi  a  Feder^  collt:  or 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  Territory  of 
tbe  Unned  Statca  or  the  IMatrict  of  Columbia. 
and  aga  batatan  21  and  St. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  great  rr.i..:  ?'':.:u-es 
of  the  Nary  lawyers'  life  and  d ..  •.  .e«  ' .-  :  I 
could  not  coear  thla  BBombsg.  I  suppose  ..io 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  osore  :■.  be  iu^^id 
about  the  armed  aerrlees.  their  ,r^-x:  p  ^^e 
In  our  natiosial  eomoasy  and  way  -  r  .r.e.  .  :id 
tbe  difficulties  mvotaag  In  findine  the  r.ght 
a~-swer  to  tise  varkMa  peobiama  with  whicb 
we  as  a  nation  arc  faced.  D  bowsrcr.  «e  can 
£ee  the  forest  throngh  the  treea,  tt  %s*vas 
clear  enough  that  lawyers.  Indlrtdnally  and 
eoUectireiy.  can  and  ahotild  ma^e  a  duect 
contrltxition  to  our  national  deteiLse  Th«-e 
Is  very  definitely  a  place  for  them  that  can 
be  filled  t>y  no  other  group  of  men  It  what 
I  have  saM  this  morning  ba£  helped  you  m 
your  thinking,  or  baa  even  ^-.r-u;it^  your 
thinking,  the  trip  to  Kaah-: ..r  t'r.ici:.  as  I 
aald.  has  been  meat  p^eaf-a:.:  ar.d  enjcyable. 
Will  hare  been  wor*.:-.  •xi.-.'.i. 


kdinss  af  Mast  ReT.  Rickard  J. 
Caskinc.  D.  D. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

CW   VAS.S.^CHLMl  IS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVia 

Thursday,  Dccernbe^  T.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  tiie 
RccoaD  I  include  the  follcrwinc  address  of 
the  Most  Rf»%e.-end  Richard  J  Oxshmg. 
D  D  Archb.shop  of  Boston,  on  Thursday 
evening.  A-as'dM  3.  at  the  Hotel  Sutler. 
Boston.  \Iass.  : 

I  have  already  wuhed  rzxi  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thoti.<»and  we.coroes  1  renew  those 
free'.;iii?s  in  rr^eaaure  overfluwvr,j{  No  wsl- 
t.)r»  are  m^^e  welcome  than  the  Hibernians. 
None  should  feel  more  at  h-sme  la  our  city. 
People  frequently  refer  to  Boeton  In  terms 
cf  Its  so-ca.>d  Irtsh- American  complexion 
and  character.     S<xneiime*  they  intend  the 


il 
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<l«<Tlpilon  %a  ft  eompllxnent.    WftKber  they 
do  or  net.  w«  always  t«k«  it  u  one. 

la  any  c*»e.  th«  raort  f«r-tr»»«led  unonf 
yoa  mart  by  now  f«el  tt  horn*  in  Boston, 
of  nald  MnftsarMwrtta 
•Hm  koiM  of  the  pik*  and  the  cod. 

•uu  iprtaf  tram  tb*  Pilgruna 
oC  wt  camm  traaa  tlM  8od! ' 


TaDic»t-«  dinner  J«  re*lly  a  goln«-aw*y 
party  Many  of  you  will  now  be  leaving 
BoatoD  to  rettim  to  your  •ereral  home*. 
T.jiir'*"''  I  K^^^e  on  Bo^  ''•^  PUgrlinagc  to 
Bona.  By  ttiu  tua*  tonarrow  nlctat  X  ahaU 
ba  oa  tbe  high  aaas. 

Oeaan  trmral  la  undoubtedly  a  treat  thing, 
but  I  roust  confeaa  that  1  &hare  Mr.  Dooley  s 
opinion  of  it.  Some  of  you  must  remember 
itr  Dooley"a  famoii*  converaatlon  with  Mr. 
BeniMMy     on     tba     subject.     It     U     worth 

"Dont  ye  make  a  ml' take  A  boats  » 
boat  Thafs  ail  It  Is.  Annythlng  y*  can  get 
at  sea  y«  can  get  brttbw  o«  tamd  A  millyon- 
alra  Is  made  as  ccwaiprfble  on  an  ooean 
liner  as  a  longshoreman  on  earth,  an"  ye 
can  play  that  comparison  all  th'  way  down 
to  th-  aterrac*.  Whin  I  read  about  thU  her« 
floatln'  palace.  I  says  to  meallf:  "I'll  add  a 
little  moner.  and  go  aeroat  In  Oryental  lux- 
urr  •  Whin  I  get  aboord  th'  decks  were 
crowded  with  happy  people  worryin*  aboiit 
their  baffgac*  an"  wondherln"  already  whether 
th"  inspector  In  New  York  wud  get  on  to  th' 
false  bottom  It  th'  thrunks  I  give  th'  old 
an"  enfMbled  ftiSttab  glntleman  that  car- 
rled  m«  Wt^Ml  •  pUte*  Iv  silver  He  touched 
hts  cap  to  me  an'  says  "Cue",  'tis  th"  English 
fr  •!  thank  ye  kindly*  In  Irish.  He  carried 
ma  bag  downstairs  in  th'  ship.  We  kspt 
foln*  down  an*  down  till  we  touched  bottom, 
thin  we  rambled  through  long  lanes  neatly 
decorsted  with  steel  girders  till  we  come  to 
•  d«nt  In  th'  keel.  That  was  me  boodoor. 
At  last,  part  It  It  was.  There  were  two 
handsome  berths  in  It.  an"  I  had  th"  top  wan. 
Th"  lower  wan  was  already  occypled  be  a 
glntleman  that  had  itarted  to  feel  onalsy  on 
th'  way  down  rr"m.l^ndon.  an'  was  now  pre- 
pared f*r  th'  worst.  I  left  him  to  hU  grief, 
an"  wlnt  up  on  th'  roof  it  th'  ship. 

-It  was  a  gay  scene,  fr  th'  boat  had  startad. 
Long  rows  It  ladles  were  stretched  on  Invalid 
chairs,  with  ahawls  Dver  thlm.  pretlndln'  to 
read,  an'  takln'  deep  smells  st  little  green 
bottles  Tbree  or  four  hundherd  men  had 
begun  to  walk  around  th'  ship  with  their 
bands  folded  behind  thiro  A  poker  game 
b«t«*en  four  rale  poker  players  an'  a  man 
tiMlk  dldn"  know  th'  game,  but  had  sharp 
fingemalla.  was  already  started  in  th' 
■mokln'-room.  About  that  time  I  t)egun 
to  have  a  quart  slnsatlon.  I  haven"t  been 
able  to  find  out  yet  what  It  was.  I  must  ask 
Dock  OXeary.  I  wasn't  aea-alek.  mind  ye. 
I'm  a  good  aallor  But  I  had  a  funny  feelln' 
<-in  ma  forata«ad  between  me  eyes.  It  wasnt 
a  iMMlacbe  exactly,  but  a  kind  Iv  a  sthrange 
slnaattun  like  I  used  to  have  whin  I  waa  a 
boy.  an'  thried  to  look  eroas-eyed  I  »up- 
poM  It  was  th"  stroDK  ncbt.  I  didn't  have 
anny  awralon  to  food.  Not  at  all  But 
aomehow  I  didn't  like  th'  smell  Iv  fix>d. 
It  was  disagraeabla  to  me.  and'  It  seamed  to 
maka  th'  place  in  me  head  worae.  BittsJ 
ttmm  I  wlnt  to  th'  d mm  -room  inttndln'  to 
Jlne  til'  )oTyai  comp'ny  th^ra.  but  quit  at  th' 
dure.  Il  waa  very  sthrange.  I  duu  t  know 
how  to  account  f"r  It.  Very  few  people  wera 
Ma.i«lck  on  th'  v^age.  but  slrral  hundherd 
who  were  injytn'  paddlln'  a  spoon  in  a  cup 
It  beef-tea  on  deck  spoke  It  barln'  th'  aame 
■tnaation.  I  didn't  speak  It  it  to  th"  shlp"s 
<|oetor.  I'd  as  lave  carry  me  aiimenu  to  a 
bameas-maker  as  to  a  ships  doctor.  But 
there  It  was.  an'  fr'm  me  pmt  It  Tlew  It  waa 
th'  most  important  Ivmt  it  th'  pas- 
m»g9.  •  •  •  An'  there  ye  ar're.  A  bout's 
a  boat  STen  whin  it  looks  like  a  hoi«l.  But 
It's  wondherful.  annyhow  Whin  ye  come 
to  think  Iv  it.  'tis  wondherful  that  anny  man 
cud    croaa    th"    Atlantic    in    annythlng.     Th' 


Atlantic  Ocean  Is  a  fine  body  It  wather.  but 
Ifs  a  body  Iv  wsther  Jtxst  th"  same.  It 
wasnt  Intmded  to  be  thravelled  on.  Ye  cud 
put  Yttt  foot  through  It  annywhere.  It's 
sloppy  going' at  beet.  Th' on "y  time  a  human 
being  can  float  In  It  Is  afther  he'i  dead. " 

"Well.  It's  all  very  well,  but  fr  me  th' 
dhry  land."  said  Mr  Hennessy.  "Will  ye  Iver 
croes  th"  ocean  again?" 

"Not."  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "till  they  asphalt 
It  an'  run  th'  beats  on  throlleya."" 

HowcTcr.  I  am  leaving  tomorrow.  I  aak 
you  to  think  of  me  when  I  get  the  quare 
ainsatlon. 

Much  more  seriously.  I  beg  your  prayers 
and  I  promise  you  my  own.  Let  our  prayers 
for  one  another  be  the  favorite  prayer  of 
the  Irish— the  rosary.  We  are  planning 
while  on  board  ship  to  recite  the  rosary 
together  every  day.  Just  as  we  have  been 
doing  here  in  Boston  by  radio  for  many 
months,  just  as  the  families  of  Ireland  have 
been  doing  from  time  Inunemorlal.  The 
rosary  has  become  the  national  prayer  of 
the  Irish.  It  Is  a  prayer  beloved  by  the  eons 
and  daughters  of  every  land,  but  It  Is  par- 
ucularly  associated  with  Ireland  and  the 
Irlah.  with  Irish  homes  and  Irish  mothers. 
There  hsTe  been  many  poems  about  the 
place  of  the  roeary  In  the  gpirliual  life  of 
our  people.  Iveryone  knows  the  beautiful 
versre  enltled  "The-'Trlmmlns  on  the  Ro- 
sary." The  other  daV  I  found  some  other 
\erses  entitled  "An  Irish  Mother's  Rosary." 

"I  bless  myself  and  I  kiss  the  cross,  snd  the 

holy  creed  I  tell; 
And  the  Pat'rs  and  Aves  trip  off  my  tongue, 

for  It's  me  that  knows  them  well. 
Sure  It's  many  a  day  these  same  old  beads 

I  tcld  In  the  same  old  way— 
I  got  them  my  first  communion  morn,  and 

that's  70  yea.-8  today. 
Twas  the  Joyful  mysteries  then  I  Uked,  and 

I  said  them  Joyfully. 
When  our  Lord  was  only  a  child  Himself  at 

His  blesaed  mother's  knee. 
Ochonel!  But  It's  many  and  many  a  year 

I've  turned  from  the  Joyful  deeds. 
And  I  cry  on  the  sorrowful  mysteries  with 

the  tears  as  big  as  my  beads 
For  my  beautiful  boy  with  the  fever  went 

and  himself  soon  after  died. 
Do  you   wonder    I   think    of    the   mysteries 

that  end  with  the  Crucified? 
For  It's   then,   as    I'm   telling   each   blessed 

bead,  a-kneeling  beside  my  bed, 
We  two  women.  God's  mother  and  me.  have 

many  a  tal^  of  our  dead. 
And  that's  why  I'm  liking  the  beads  that 
tell  of  her  pains  and  her  darling  son's; 
Sure  It's  plenty  of  time   I'll  be  having  In 

heaven  to  think  of  the  Glorious  One  " 

80  let  our  beads  during  this  month,  while 
so  many  of  us  are  on  pUgrlmagr .  be  said  for 
one  another;  Joyful,  sorrowful,  and  glorious 
mysteries,  let  them  unite  us  all  In  the  com- 
munion of  salnu  with  Jeaus  and  Mary  and 
Joaeph.  the  Holy  Family  ao  beloved  by  the 
Hibernians. 

WbUe  I  am  speaking  of  prayers,  there  la 
another  plea  that  I  would  like  to  make  to 
thu  convention.  Last  spring  at  the  annual 
dini»er  meeting  of  our  Eire  Society,  a  Boston 
group  which  has  done  so  much  tu  serve  the 
cultural  IntereaU  of  the  Irish  everywhere.  I 
■poke  of  Blemed  Oliver  Plunket.  My  re- 
(narka  were  taken  up  by  the  Irish  press  and 
apparently  reproduced  wherever  there  are 
Xriahmen  in  the  world,  which  means  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  receive  a  meaaege  from  the  ven- 
erable and  beloved  primate  of  all  Ireland, 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  told  me  that 
my  few  words  coocerulng  Blessed  Plunket 
had  Increaaed  the  hope  that  the  eventual 
canoulaatton  of  the  great  Irish  martyr  may 
be  tlie  sooner. 

I  certainly  rejoice  If  such  be  the  case.  The 
archbishop  asked  me  to  renew  whenever  ap- 
propriate the  plea  I  made  to  the  Eire  Society. 
I  gladly  do  so  at  thU  time. 


Last  fall  we  went  to  Ireland  on  a  great 
"come  back  to  Erin"  pilgrimage.  We  visited 
numy  beloved  spots  In  the  tele  of  salnU  and 
scholars,  but  none  more  profoundly  moved 
me  than  did  the  modest  shrine  In  great  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Drogheda.  where  the  head  of 
Bleaaed  Oliver  Plunket  Is  preserved  for  ven- 
eration. 

It  Is  surprising  to  reflect  on  how  little 
people  outside  Ireland  appear  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  suture  and  historic  signifi- 
cance of  this  great  archbishop,  patriot,  and 
personality.  It  would,  I  think,  be  most  ap- 
propriate If  the  Hibernians  would  Interest 
Itself  m  the  cause  of  Blessed  Plunket. 

My  pvu-pose  In  suggesting  such  a  reawak- 
ened Interest  Is  not  to  recall  the  Injustices  of 
the  past  nor  otherwise  to  Inflame  partisan  or 
political  sentiments  in  the  present.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
rehearse  the  travesty  of  Justice  which  was 
his  trial;  nor  the  Incredible  barbarities  which 
accompanied  his  execution. 

My  purpose  would  rather  be  to  pres/-nt 
Blessed  Oliver  Plunket  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  the  true  Christian  should  be  at 
all  times  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  In 
which  the  true  Irishman  seeks  the  Interests 
of  his  nation. 

As  a  Christian.  Blessed  Plunket  waa  kindly 
and  considerate.  He  was  humble  in  hL-^  great 
learning.  He  was  assiduous  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  duties  of  his  state  In  life  He 
was  filled  with  a  holy  peace  and  he  saw  all 
events  of  life  In  a  completely  spiritual  per- 
spective. Few  men  In  history  have  sccepted 
Injustice  and  even  a  brutally  unjust  death 
with  such  magnificent  dignity  and  devout 
resignation. 

He  was  a  martyr  for  his  faith.  So  far  as  we 
may  use  the  word,  he  was  also  a  martyr  for 
Ireland.  But  his  love  for  Ireland.  It  must  be 
noted,  did  not  make  him  the  enemy  of  any 
other  land  On  the  contrary.  Blessed  Plun- 
ket exemplifies  the  truly  Catholic  spirit  In 
which  differences  between  nations  must  al- 
ways be  resolved  no  matter  what  the  previous 
history  of  Injtistlce  or  of  bitterness  on  either 
side 

We  In  America  who  have  Irteh  blood  In  our 
veins.  Irish  hearts  In  our  bosoms,  whose 
Christian  souls  are  In  bodies  with  Irish 
nerves  and  Irish  temperaments,  have  also 
much  to  learn  from  the  Irish  example  of 
Blessed  OllTer  Plunket.  We  have  a  lessen 
to  learn  from  him  concerning  the  spirit  of 
rMolute,  Intrepid,  blended  faith  and  charity 

with  which  we  must  help  America  meet  her 
obligations  In  the  International  community. 
The  spirit  of  Blessed  Plunket  Impels  us  to 
meditate  soberly  and  prayerfully  the  wise 
words  with  which  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope, 
last  week  renewed  his  plea  for  peaceful  meth- 
ods of  settling  International  disputes  so  long 
as  such  methcxls  are  humanly  possible. 

In  the  spirit  of  Blessed  Plunket,  we  shall 
continue  to  abhor  war  even  when  It  Is  forced 
upon  us.  We  shall  continue  to  ask  that  the 
arts  of  peace  be  employed  in  the  effort  to 
restore  or  establish  order.  Bvt  we  shall  not 
be  cowards  If  traitors  at  home  or  abroad  com- 
pel us  Instead  to  practice  the  science  of  war. 
If  we  be  forced  to  wage  war,  It  will  not  be 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  violence  which  U  the 
Red's  objectl^'e.  It  will  be  war  In  accordance 
with  the  pav'ent  principle  which  alone  In- 
spires the  Christian  when  finally  he  takes  up 
his  arms:  We  go  to  war,  as  8t  Augustine  said, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  preserve  It  where 
It  still  survlTes.  to  restore  It  where  It  has 
been  destroyed. 

8i.  too.  we  Americans  of  Irish  descent 
should  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Blessed 
Plunket  In  the  sympathetic  Interest  we  nat- 
urally take  In  the  affairs  of  old  Irelan(^  across 
the  sen. 

There  has  neTer  l>een  any  question  of  our 
dlvUUns:  civic  loyalty  between  our  American 
fatherland  and  the  motherland  of  our  people. 
The  ties  which  unite  us  with  Ireland  are  sen- 
timental and  domlnanlly  splruual.  They 
are    entirely     coiuiatent     with     unqualified 
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American  patriotism.  Our  Interest  In  IrUh 
affairs  Is  the  lntere.st  of  kinsmen  In  the  for- 
tunes of  their  physical  and  spiritual  relatives. 
It  Is  on  the  level  of  affections  and  prayers. 
not  the  level  of  politics,  intrigue,  or  sabotage. 
There  Is  no  resemblance,  for  example,  be- 
tween It  and  the  Interest  of  bundlsts  In  the 
military  aspirations  of  their  fatherland  It 
certainly  bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to 
the  treacherous  Interest  of  American  lellow- 
travelers,  parlor  pinks,  and  like  disloyalists 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Tliese  ladles  and 
gentlemen  appear,  at  least  as  they  reveal 
themaelTes  in  their  disloyalty  trials  or  ecpl- 
onafS  cases,  to  be  thoroughly  emancipated 
from  any  spiritual  values  such  as  constitute 
the  ch'ef  tie  between  the  Irish  throughout 
the  jirorld  and  old  Ireland  One  finds  In 
them  scanr  trace  of  the  sentiment  or  the 
poetry  which  ties  hearts  like  yours  to  the 
land  of  your  ancestors. 

The  love  of  otir  people  for  Hlbernia  has 
prompted  them  to  greater,  not  lesser  service 
to  America  Only  In  song  has  Ireland  ever 
aaked  her  sons  and  daughters  to  come  back 
to  Krln  In  reality,  she  has  always  encour- 
aged them  to  uke  their  places  In  the  com- 
munities which  gave  them  place,  retaining 
for  Ireland  only  the  affection  of  pious  hearu 
and  the  gratitude  of  prayerful  children. 

Forty  years  ago  an  American  writer  cf  our 
own  country  as  an  example  of  this  Irish 
quality  of  strengthening  with  God's  grace  the 
land  which  gives  them  shelter  said-  "This 
vast  continent  affords  a  most  striking  proof 
of  what  religion  means  to  the  Irish  people. 
Count  the  colleges,  schools,  academies,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylims  of  charity  that  have 
^)rung  up  as  If  by  magic  all  over  the  land. 
and  tell  me  U  there  anything  that  speaks 
more  eloquently  to  the  heart  than  the 
faith  that  Inspired  such  unselfish  devotion. 
Religion  as  a  name  I*  useless;  It  I;  only 
precious  for  what  It  enables  us  to  be  and 
to  do  It  U  religion  that  has  made  the 
Irish  people  what  they  are  It  has  made 
them  Just  toward  others,  lovers  of  order  and 
progress,  firm  In  the  support  of  Just  author- 
ity, the  couraeeous  In  resistance  to  lawless 
tyranny.  No  State  can  thrive  without  such 
virtuous  citizens,  and  no  country  can  be 
hopelessly  lost  that  has  the  happiness  of 
possessing  them  " 

What  Ireland's  inspiration  has  brouzht 
into  American  national  life.  It  once  brought 
Into  the  universal  life  of  Christendom.  Every 
scholar  knows  the  part  that  the  land  of  our 
fathers  played  In  the  Dark  Age?,  when  once 

before  the  unity  of  Europe  h.<».d  crumbled 
under  the  attack  of  barbarians  and  the  new 
glorlvis  unity  that  was  medieval  Christendom 
was  being  forged  by  Christian  apostles,  so 
many  of  them  Irish  by  birth.  It  may  well 
be  that  once  again  holy  Ireland  Is  destined 
to  plav  a  clvlllilng  and  spiritualizing  role  In 
oar  divided  and  distraught  International 
eosamunlty.  a  role  like  to  tha*  which  she 
played  centuries  ago. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  a  prophetic  word 
uttered  with  regard  to  the  Irish  people. 
Nearly  300  years  ago  a  papal  nuncio  sent  to 
Ireland  by  the  Pope  vrrote  back  to  Rome 
these  words:  "Ireland  may  yet  become  an 
outwork  of  the  faith  to  Europe  and  Us 
herald  to  America."  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
you  are  living  In  days  which  have  seen  this 
phophecy  on  the  verge  of  fulfillment.  Ire- 
land has  become  an  outwork  of  the  faith  to 
Europe,  has  been  and  is  Its  herald  to  America. 
The  Irish  people,  wherever  they  may  be.  are 
the  champions  of  Christianity  In  a  world 
menac?d  by  Asiatic  communism:  they  are 
foremost  among  those  who.  In  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  are  unswervmgly  com- 
mitted to  the  traditions  cf  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  Catholic  Chrtstianity  which  once 
gave  origin,  meaning,  and  purpose  to  our 
democracy  and  which  can  once  again  guar- 
antee demc'Cracys  survival. 

The  enemies  of  fait'i  and  freedom,  of  de- 
mocracv   and   C  well    know   the 

devotion  of   th-    .  ,      .  le  to  the   basic 


principles  of  western  civilization.  That  ex- 
plains their  desire  to  embarrass  Ireland 
whenever  possible,  to  keep  Ireland  out  of  the 
councils  of  the  world,  to  veto  her  admit- 
tance to  International  organizations  By 
such  action  Irpland  .<  critics  pay  tribute  to 
her  Integrity  and  reveal  the  malice  of  their 
own  designs.  By  their  action  they  confirm 
our  conviction  that  Ireland,  today  as  of  yore. 
Is  the  champion  of  light  against  darknes*.  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit  against  those  of  the 
flesh. 

It  seems  profoundly  significant,  as  well  as 
bitterly  Ironic,  that  we  should  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  the  other  day  an  announce- 
ment concerning  a  group  or  volunteers  from 
the  R»public  cf  Ireland,  a  republic  excluded 
from  the  United  Nations,  who  expressed  their 
desire  to  fight  by  the  side  of  Am?rlcan  troops 
under  the  American  fiag,  the  United  Nf'tinns 
or  a.  y  flag  In  beating  back  the  Red  raiders 
on  Korea — while  the  same  newspapers  re- 
ported to  us  the  devices  and  dodge.'  by  which 
nations  high  In  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations  still  seek  to  avoid  their  responsibil- 
ity In  helping  overcome  the  violence  Insti- 
gated by  the  Red  regime  whose  representa- 
tive is  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  United  Nations  Council  this  month — and 
whose  represenutlves  consistently  and  suc- 
cessfully object  to  the  admittance  into  the 
United  Nations  of  a  genuine  democracy,  a 
duly  constituted  repuollc  and  a  Christian 
nation  like  Ireland. 

There  Is  no  point  in  attempting  to  under- 
stand  the  hj-pocrlsy  which  debars  Ireland 
from  her  proper  place  In  the  International 
community.  I  reaffirm  my  long-standing 
conviction  that  such  action  bears  witness 
both  to  Ireland's  Integrity  and  to  the  fraud- 
ulent purposes  of  nations  which  units  in 
outlawing  the  Irish  Republic,  while  making 
commcn  cause  with  the  Red  regimes  in 
Yugcsla%-la.  Hungary,  Poland.  Lithuania,  and 
the  Soviet  Republic  suoject  to  Moecow. 
The  exclusion  of  Ireland  from  lnternatl<Hial 
organization  Is  a  fraud,  a  fraud  v.hich,  as 
events  are  proving.  wiU  redound  enormously 
to  Ireland's  good  name. 

So.  too,  our  sympathetic  Interest  In  the 
fate  of  our  kinsmen  Impels  vis  to  brand 
as  a  further  fraud  the  reasons  alleged  for 
the  continued  partition  of  Ireland.  The 
reasons  offered  are  familiar.  I  need  not  re- 
hearse them.  Their  wording  changes  ac- 
cording as  the  hypocrites  who  profit  from 
the  division  shift  their  line  to  meet  the 
exposure  ol  their  fraudulence. 

No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  understand  why 
Americans,  whose  President  gave  the  highest 
and  most  authoritative  expression  to  the 
principal  oj  national  self-determination, 
should  be  so  slew  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of 
Ireland's  national  self-determination.  No 
one  wlU  ever  be  able  to  understand  why 
Americans,  who  talk  so  much  about  the 
necessity  for  religious  tolerance,  should 
esjXDtise  in  effect  the  cause  of  the  Orangemen 
who  held  rellgio'js  tolerance  In  unconcealed 
contempt,  as  against  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
whose  undeniable  record  ol  religious  toler- 
ance Is  by  all  odds  the  fairest  record  of  any 
nation  in  our  day.  our  own  not  excepted. 
There  is  no  Irish  Catholic  equivalent  of  the 
Ku  Kux  Klan.  not  even  In  reprisal.  There 
Is  no  Irish  equivalent  of  the  Orangemen  nor 
of  organizations  like  Protestants  and  Others 

United. 

Last  week  I  read  In  a  news  magazine  a  re- 
port filed  by  a  group  of  Protestant  min- 
isters concerning  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  violations  of  religious  freedom  in  care- 
fully selected  areas  of  the  world.  I  later  read 
that  some  of  their  own  leaders,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, had  repudiated  the  report  for  the  spe- 
cious phony  that  It  Is.  But.  nonetheless.  It 
Is  typical  of  the  kind  of  talk  heard  when- 
ever one  asks  why  a  world  so  sensitive  to 
discrimination  elsewhere  is  so  silent  concem- 
Inz  the  unparalleled  discrimination  by  which 
an  Irish  minority  In  IKster  U  virtually  dis- 
enfranchised, while  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  the  Irish  people  are  denied  self- 
determination  of  their  own  nation  by  the 
Orange   minority   In  the  six  counties. 

The  fraudulent  report  of  the  ministers 
speaks  of  Ireland  as  one  place  w  here  religious 
liberty  is  allegedly  denied  For  cne  wild  mo- 
ment It  looked  as  If  a  truthful  phrase  had 
blossomed  by  chance  In  their  report  and  that 
the  ministers  were  referring  to  Northern 
Ireland,  where  religious  pcrsec'Jtion,  coupled 
with  economic  and  social  discrimination  on  a 
strictly  religious  basis,  has  been  and  is  the 
normal  state  of  affairs. 

But  no.  Come  to  find  out.  the  report  re- 
ferred to  the  Irish  Republic — and  the  Prot- 
estant government  In  Ulster  was  given  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

Seunias  MacMan-os  said  the  final  word  on 
this  iiypxTMsy  over  30  years  ago  when  he 
wrote.  "While  such  an  idea  as  a  Catholic 
mayor  for  Pr;  testant  Dcrry  and  Protestant 
Belfast  is  la-jgiiably  absurd,  such  Catholic 
cities  as  Du'ulin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kilkenny, 
often  honor  Protestant  citizens  by  making 
them  their  first  magistrates  And  while  the 
Idea  of  a  Catholic  Member  of  Parliament  sit- 
ting for  any  of  the  Protestant  counties  of  the 
northeast  is  ludicrMisIy  laughable,  purely 
Catholic  counties  in  both  north  and  south 
frequently  elect  Protestants  to  represent 
them  m  Parliament. 

"And  finally,  and  above  all.  be  It  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  man  whom  the  Irish 
Catholics  chose  as  their  national  leader  from 
the  d-TB  of  Robert  Emmet  to  the  days  of 
Chirles  Stewart  Parnell,  has  ^en  Protestant. 

"There  Is  bigotry  in  Ireland — bigctry  of  the 
most  Intolerant,  most  rampant  type — but  It 
Is  s'most  entirely  confined  to  non-Catholics 
of  the  Brlto-Irssh  pan  of  the  population." 

The  recent  report  of  the  mrinisiers  reminds 
us  again  of  the  old  couplet 
•'Forgiveness  to  the  Injured  doth  belong. 

They  ne'er  forgive  who  do  the  wTong  '" 

The  other  arguments  advanced  In  favor 
of  partition  are  equally  fraudulent  Only 
a  hypccnte  would  present  them,  only  a  ioci 
would  believe  them.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  I  cannot  believe  partition  can  en- 
dure unless  hypocrisy  and  folly  are  forever 
to  gain  the  day.  When  common  sensf .  com- 
mon decency,  and  the  voice  of  Christian 
conscience  are  aeain  heard  m  international 
aCairs.  sheer  locic  will  put  an  end  to  the 
farce  o!  partition  No  violent  words  need 
be  sprken;  no  rebel  shot  need  be  fired,  no 
involved  diplomatic  formulas  ne"d  be  de- 
VL=ed  or  invoked. 

That  is  why  the  defenders  of  partition  are 
the  only  ones  who  are  ta'.sine  wildly  these 
days.  Our  kinsmen,  the  Irish,  are  present- 
ing the  case  against  partltlcn  with  reasoned 
dignity  and  Christian  calm.  The  railing, 
the  rudeness,  and  the  vulgarity  are  all  on 
the  other  side  Wltneas  the  bad-mannered, 
ill-considered  attack  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  for  example,  on  the  pronouncement 
here  In  B  ston  and  elsewhere  of  H:?  Excel- 
lencv.  the  recently  appointed  Ambassaoor  of 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  The  Monitor 
dei>arted  from  Its  customary  pose  of  Impar- 
tial objectivity  In  an  attempt  to  render 
absurd  the  statesmanlike  declaration  of 
Mr.  Heam  concerning  the  determination  of 
the  Irish  people  to  achieve  their  national 
unity  and  their  determination  to  achieve 
It  without  violence. 

"National  unity  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Irish  people,'"  the  Ambassador  said.  "The 
whole  sol!  of  Ireland  Is  the  property  and  do- 
main of  the  whole  Irish  people  of  today 

"Those  who  will  tell  you  It  is  a  complicated 
problem  and  plead  for  a  division  are  as  false 
as  the  woman  who  wanted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  ownership  cf  a  little  child  In  King 
SoloiBon's  day  by  cutting  It  Into  two  pieces. 

"We  want  unity,  but  we  also  want  peace. 
We  are  determined  to  achiere  unity  without 
a  civil  war." 

Thit  is  statesmanlike  tallr.  What  is  more 
important,   it   is   also  sensible   talk.    Their 
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klnrropn  tn  AmerlMn  and  th*  lover?  of  jus- 
Ue»  everywhere  wlU  wwh  the  Irtsh  rvrry 
btemns  m  ibrtr  Hlort  -o  fulOll  the  legttl- 
iPHty  amptrmtkODM  of  tbelr  nation  withtn  the 
fkaaMWOrk  of  •  policy  inspired  by  «  love  for 
pence  uotd  •  imMlHUmttnn  to  preserre  It 

»3.  I  vspiwi  tbm  bop*  of  you  aU  that  our 
genermCtOB  wOl  M«  Ireland  one  day  united. 
The  end  of  partition  wUl  bring  a  breath  of 
bop*  to  enslaved  caUona  ererywhere  The 
aaoral  realatance  to  partition  already  sua- 
UOn*  aueh  hope:  They  who  atrascle  for  free- 
dom are  already  free. 

We  wbo  hjre  AinMica  are  naturally  In- 
tcnatcd  in  the  land  which  taupht  our  pcopl* 
how  and  why  and  with  what  paaalao  we 
must  lore  thla  land  of  liberty  We  who 
know  the  Joy  of  living  In  a  united  nation- 
one  nation  under  God.  one  nation  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Jtistlce  lor  all— are  under  a 
qjec'^  obligation  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  aqitratkuaa  of  old  Ireland 

God  blcaa  Amarlca.  Erin  go  Bra^h.  Ood 
bless  Ireland. 


Tcle^rain  From  Relatives  of  Soldieri  in 
First  Marine  DiTi»»oB 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  csoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr  PRESTON.  Mr  Speaker,  know- 
Ins  the  deep  and  heartfelt  concern  felt 
by  relfttaves  of  men  in  the  First  Marine 
Division  as  they  t>aitle  bitter  cold  and  a 
ruthless  enemy  to  free  them-selves  from 
entrapment.  I  wish  to  insert  the  follow - 
InK  tele^rtim,  which  reveals  that  mother?. 
father?,  and  wive."^  of  these  men  are  pray- 
ing for  their  deliverance  and  for  divine 
Ruidjoice  for  those  of  us  who  occupy  posi- 
tions of  respoasibility  in  connection  with 
our  military  effort  in  Korea.  It  ls  a 
touching  mesfcage.  quite  unlike  any  other 
I  have  ever  received  It  should  point  out 
to  everyone  the  importance  of  making 
Christian  petition  on  behalf  of  our  val- 
iant soldiers.    The  telegram  follows: 

3avann\h.  Os.,  December  6.  1950. 
Hon.  Pantcs  H    PabroM, 
Member  of  CongrtM, 

Woj^inpton.  O.  C: 
Please  deliver  this  tt:le«ram  peraonally  to 
Prcaldent  Truman.  Prayerfully,  our  heart* 
bleedinc  by  reason  of  the  plight  of  our  boys 
In  Kar«a.  we  have  assembled  to  ask  God's 
protection  for  our  boy»  and  Gods  direction 
for  you  as  you  seek  means  to  protect  our 
boys'  live*  and  to  guarantea  tb«  prlceleM 
Ood-g:lven  glfu  for  which  they  have  been 
■Boblltzcd.  following  signatures  are  par- 
ents and  reljitlvea  of  PTrsl  Marine  Division: 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Albert  Calkin.  Mr.  and  Mis. 

IrviKg   Alpern.   Mrs.  R.  C.  Walsh.   Mr. 

ai.d  Mrs    I    J   Ryan.  Sr  ,  Mrs    Marie  H. 

Runes.  Miss  Cornelia  Hattrlch.  Mr  and 

Mrs.  J    H   Lawhon.  Mr.  and  Mrs   M   R. 

Oandv     M.^s.  Lawrence  R.   Kellerrnan. 

Mr    and  Mrs.  Arthur  Roberts    Mr    and 

Mrs     J     L    Bell.   Mrs.    Inez    Ha:!.   Mrs. 

William   A     Hall.  Mrs    James   D    Hall. 

Mrs     Carolyn    Richardson,   Mrs    John 

E     M'-Crary.    Mrs.    Bally     Stahl     Mrs. 

R<jbert   U'e   Weldy.  Mrs.  R.   C    Weldy. 

St..   Mr<<    E    M    HowcU,   Mm    John   K. 

Btacy     Mrs     Charles    O     Laird     M.s 

JulUn  O  Neal.  J.  W   O'Nesi    Mrs   Ruth 


Jerrell.  Mn«  Miles  M  Plnckney,  8r.. 
Mr.  and  Mr*  Oc.  rge  H  Vlckery.  Jr., 
Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Sullivan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  NeI«on.  Mra  B.  D  Jenkins. 
Mrs.  A.  S  Davis.  Mr.  and  Mrs  MUton 
Braun.  Mr  and  Mrs.  H.  E  Slkes.  Patty 
Rusaell.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Jernlgan.  Jr..  Mr*. 
Mae  McCall.  Mrs.  H.  6.  Vano.  Mra. 
C.  W.  McCall.  Jr  .  Mrs.  David  F.  Clark. 
Mrs.  B  L.  Jenilpan.  Sr  .  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
L.  B.  Norton.  Ann  and  J.  Waring  Horn- 
ing. Mrs.  O.  A.  Sullivan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S  Vming.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Und- 
sey  P.  Henderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  E. 
Paulk.  Sr..  Mrs.  L.  Rovolls,  Lawrence 
WUllams.  Mary  C  WlUlama,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet MulUnlx.  Mlsa  Ruth  M  Peters, 
Charles  W.  McCall.  Jr  ,  Betty  Rose 
Mason.  Mrs  Gladys  Heath.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  A  Baggs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Norrl*. 


Amending  the  Kousing  and  Rent  Coaiiol 
Act  of  1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  M.\£SACHimrri8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Speaker,  la^st 
April  I  spoke  at  1  ntjth  on  the  floor  oX 
thus  House  about  the  need  then  for  con- 
tinued Federal  rent  control.  If  it  was 
needed  then,  as  I  believe  it  was.  it  ls  ob- 
viously most  critically  needed  now. 

In  the  all-out  defense  effort  which  we 
must  make,  increased  taxes  and  controls 
will  exact  great  .s;icrifices  of  thi.s  Na- 
tions  citizens.  As  in  the  past,  they  will 
bear  these  sacrifices  gladly  But.  surely, 
thase  millions  now  under  PVderal  rent 
control  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  guarded  against  excessive  rent 
increases  and  possible  eviction  from 
their  homes. 

Already  they  are  feelinK  a  heavy  bur- 
den The  October  1.5  con.sumer  .s  Index 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stati-stics  showed 
that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
family  was  174.8  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average.  31  percent  higher  than  at  the 
end  of  price  control  In  June  1946  and  an 
all-time  high. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  in 
the  last  election,  through  a  referendum. 
Indicated  their  dtslrc  to  have  Federal 
rent  control  continued  through  next 
June.  And.  of  course,  in  accord  with  the 
present  Rent  Control  Act.  they  will  be  so 
protected,  as  will  the  others  who  have 
acted  affirmatively  on  the  matter. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  seven- 
thou.siind-odd  communities  with  a  popu- 
lation over  one  thousand  in  the  Nation 
which  have  not  as  yet  acted  on  the  ques- 
tion must  be  given  the  same  protection. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  Hou.se  pa.ss 
the  rent-control-extension  measure  now 
before  u.s. 

Furthermore,  unless  conditions  Im- 
prove a  great  deal.  I.  for  one,  will  fi^^ht 
for  a  further  extension  of  rent  con'iol 
In  the  next  Congress. 


The  Korean  Cataitrophe  and  the  V.^ay 
Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  mi.jS1.  bipn 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  on  Tuesday  night  to  attend 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
Municipal  Congress,  held  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  to  hear  on  that  occa- 
sion an  address  by  the  able  and  di.stin- 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DcucL.^s].  I  do  not  recall  ever  hav- 
ing heard  a  clearer  and  more  under- 
standable expression  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  existing  in  the  present 
confused  state  of  world  affairs,  nor  have 
I  ever  hstered  to  a  more  inspiring  and 
eloquent  declaration  of  certain  funda- 
mental ideas  and  ideals,  upon  which  I 
am  convinced  the  destiny  of  this  great 
Nation  rests  in  this  most  trying  hour. 
With  the  same  fine  sense  of  values  and 
with  the  .same  frankness,  sincerity,  and 
courage  thit  he  has  come  to  personify 
in  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
in  this  splendid  address,  won  increased 
admiration  and  respect  from  those  who 
were  privileged  to  hear  it — a  fact  that 
was  attested  by  the  universal  and  ex- 
tended ov;ition  that  was  accorded  him 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion 

Thcrefoie.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  A^^pendix  of  the  Rxcord;  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  \ie  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mayor  Newton  and  friends.  It  Is  especially 
pleasant  to  huve  the  opportunity  ol  thlniilng 
out  loud  before  a  group  oX  mayora  and  coun- 
ctlmen  and  city  oOclals  because  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  experiences  of  my  life  was 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  a* 
alderman  In  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  aaa 
only  one  experience  equally  thrilling  snd 
that  woa  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
private  la  the  Marine  Corps.  The  two  ex- 
periences were  very  rimllar,  I  can  assure  you. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  Mr.  Acheson,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know 
what  the  State  Departments  line  Is  In  the 
present  situation,  and  like  my  colleagues.  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  do  want  to  dls- 
cuns  with  yuu  ss  beat  I  may  the  extraordl- 
narUy  grave  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  Korea. 

We  have  Just  sufTered  the  most  crushing 
military  defeat  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Korean  allies,  wbo  have  fought 
bravely  by  our  side  since  June,  have  been 
largely  broken  by  the  attack  of  the  Chinese 
Communists;  our  Eighth  Army,  which  has 
been  In  the  west  ot  Korea,  ba*  been  forced  to 
retreat  and  Is  now  moving  southward  In 
apparently  an  orderly  withdrawal,  but  nc\er- 
Uieleas  doing  so  alter  a  very  bruising  defeat: 
our  Tenth  Corps,  consisting  of  my  old  divi- 
sion, the  hirst  Marine  Division,  and  the  niag- 
niOcent  Seventh  Army  Division,  are  sur- 
rounded by  Chinese  Communlsu,  and  while 
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they  have  regrouped  themselves,  are  trying 
to  tight  themselves  out  from  a  very  severe 
trap.  It  Is  probably  ihe  most  severe  military 
defeat  which  our  armies  have  suffered  In  the 
whole  history  of  this  country. 

This  military  defeat  is,  of  course,  forcing 
people  to  think  over  the  question  of  what  we 
should  do  next  In  Korea  and  what  we  should 
do  elsewhere.  There  are  those  abroad  and 
some  at  home  who  say  that  we  should  make 
terms  with  Communist  China  and  that  we 
should  seek  an  agreement  by  which  we  would 
t)e  able  to  evacuate  our  troops  from  Korea  !n 
safety.  I  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  not  my 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  held  by  many  and  Is 
bein^  advanced  by  some.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  stay  and  fight  ;t 
out  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  there  are 
those  who  favor  some  Intermediate  solution. 

How  I  read  an  editorial  In  a  leading  Amer- 
ican paper  2  days  ago  which  Implied  that 
during  this  period  of  crisis  Americans  should 
keep  still,  should  wait  to  have  the  decisions 
made  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  party  leaders  In  conjunction  with 
the  British  and  with  some  advice  from  the 
French,  and  that  we  should  go  along  with 
whatever  decision  is  made,  but  that  we  should 
not  discuss  It  too  much  while  the  crucial 
decisions  are  under  way.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  error.  Democracy  was  not  Intended 
merely  to  deal  with  unimportant  Issues.  If 
there  Is  anything  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, and  we  naturally  believe  there  is  a 
great  deal,  they  should  apply  to  important 
issues,  to  crucial  Issues  when  the  life  of  a 
nation  Is  at  stake  and  not  merely  be  re- 
served for  minor  affairs. 

Of  course  those  who  discuss  these  national 
Issues  should  do  so  In  a  temperate  fashion, 
with  guarded  speech,  and  with  no  intent  to 
promote  disunity,  but  rather  with  the  intent 
to  promote  greater  national  unity.  It  Is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  shall  at  least  try  to  speak, 
but  I  shall  try  to  speak  frankly  and  to  the 
point. 

THE    aiCOXD    SINCE    194  5 

This  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to 
tis  In  Korea  Is  not  an  Isolated  act.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  acts  by  Russia 
during  the  last  5' 2  years  and  is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  whole  process  of  history 
during  that  period.  I  have  no  intention  of 
recounting  the  history  of  these  last  5'^  years, 
but  I  shall  very  briefly  contrast  American 
policy  with  Russian  policy  so  that  the  pub- 
lic at  least  may  draw  Its  conclusions  as  to 
which  side  has  the  preponderance  of  merit. 

We  disarmed  from  a  strength  of  13.000,000 
men  to  1.500.000,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  attack  we  did  not  have  more  than  12 
bobtail  divisions.  Russia  probably  did  not 
cut  Its  total  force  by  more  than  half  and  now 
has  from  175  to  200  divisions  which  even 
with  their  smaller  tables  of  organlxatlon 
amount  to  from  130  to  145  American  di- 
visions. 

We  offered  to  share  with  the  entire  world 
the  great  secret  of  atomic  energy  which  our 
scientists  had  dUcovered.  We  oflTered  to  put 
our  stock  of  atomic  bombs  Into  a  world  pool 
to  be  denatured  and  to  surrender  our  secrets 
to  an  international  authority  which  would 
henceforth  use  atomic  energy  for  the  pur- 
po^s  of  peace,  provided  only  that  two  condi- 
tions were  met :  First,  that  there  should  not 
be  merely  a  verbal  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  to  refrain  from  the  production  of 
atomic  bombs,  but  that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  system  of  International  inspection 
under  which  international  authorities  could 
Inspect  the  lacUltles  of  every  country  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  pledge  was 
l)elng  observed.  The  acid  test  of  our  sin- 
cerity was  that  we  were  willing  to  permit 
Rxissian  members  of  the  International  com- 
mlaalon  to  inspect  our  facilities  on  condition 
that  American  members  of  the  International 


commission  could  inspect  Russian  facilities. 
The  proposed  plan  provided  also  that  if  this 
International  commission  found  one  of  the 
nations  to  be  violating  its  agreement  not 
to  make  atomic  bombs,  that  iiaiion,  when 
hauled  before  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  not  to  have  the  power 
of  veto — that  the  accused  la  the  dock  should 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  at  the  same  time  us 
a  Judge  on  the  bench. 

This  was  the  acid  test  of  sincerity,  and  It 
was  a  test  which  America  was  willing  to  meet, 
but  which  Russia  refused  to  meet.  Russia 
behaved,  indeed,  as  though  It  preferred  to 
have  both  countries  possess  the  atomic  bomb 
rather  than  for  neither  country  to  possess 
It,  apparently  believing  that  we  would  be  pre- 
vented from  using  the  atomic  bomb  in  a  .-iir- 
p-ise  attack  both  by  our  Constitution,  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war. 
and  by  our  humanitarianism.  which  would 
prevent  an  attack  m  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  Russia  as  a  police  state 
wouia  not  be  inhibited  by  either  constitu- 
tional or  humanitarian  scruples. 

We  have  sought  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  create  a  pooled  force  which  would 
resist  aggression  wherever  it  manifested  it- 
self. We  knew  that  the  tJnited  Nations  in 
this  phase  of  its  work  could  operate  only  if 
the  great  powers  agreed.  But  Russia  has 
used  the  veto  power  even  prior  to  the  Korean 
criiis  no  less  than  44  times  and  has  pre- 
vented the  Security  Council  from  being  an 
agency  to  deter  aggression. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  new  world  order 
would  be  one  organized  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent war  but  one  also  organized  to  enhance 
the  arts  of  peace.  And  so  we  have  been  largely 
instrumental  In  building  up  the  cluster  of 
affiliated  organizations — the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, the  International  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  organiza- 
tion which  goes  by  the  rather  mouth-filling 
term  of  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization,  and  other 
International  orgnizatlons — and  we  have 
loyally  supported  these  bodies.  Russia  has 
refused  to  join  any  one  of  them. 

We  have  sought  to  negotiate  peace  treaties 
for  lUly,  for  Austria,  for  Germany,  and  for 
Japan.  After  nearly  2  years  cf  wrangling 
we  were  successful  In  getting  a  peace  treaty 
with  Italv.  but  Russia  has  prevented  a  peace 
treaty  from  being  negotiated  for  Austria,  for 
Germaiiv.  and  lor  Japan.  It  reftised  to  Join 
In  the  pledge  of  Secretary  Byrnes  for  first  a 
20-year  and  then  a  40-year  joint  occupation 
of  a  united  Germany  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  German  people  to  live  together 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  Russia  protec- 
tion from  the  fear  of  Geriian  attack  which 
at  that  time  she  felt  was  real. 

We  have  stripped  ourselves  of  our  colonial 
empire  bv  freeing  the  Philippines,  and  we 
had  given  up  the  Piatt  amendment  which 
gave  us  the  right  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  But 
Russia,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  did  not  permit  free  elections  in 
Poland,  in  Bulgaria,  or  in  Rumania,  and 
applied  covert  military  pressure  upon  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia:  so  that,  while  the 
transferences  of  power  in  those  countries 
were  ostensibly  legal,  they  were  nevertheless 
conducted  under  the  tlireat  of  force. 

We  offered,  in  one  of  the  greatest  dem- 
onstrations of  generosity  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  to  spend  our  economic  resources 
for  the  reconstruction  of  all  Europe,  eastern 
and  central  Europe  as  well  as  western.  Ros- 
Eia  refused  to  come  in  herself,  which  was  her 
right;  she  refused  to  permit  her  satellites  to 
Join.  She  has  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
vitriolic  denunciation  In  western  Europe 
which  has  almost  amounted  to  direct  sabo- 
tage, and  she  has  unloosed  the  full  barrage  of 
propaganda  against  America,  aeainst  Ameri- 
can intentions,  against  American  actions. 


In  a  number  of  cases  she  has  tried  out  the 
world  wUl  to  resist  by  open  military  acts  of 
ageression — such  as  keeping  her  troops  In 
Persia  In  1946  in  violatlcn  of  a  previous 
pledge,  threatening  Turkey  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fitU  of  that  year,  a;  the  border  war- 
fare which  she  conducted  against  Greece  In 
1946  and  1947.  and  In  the  suspension  of  land 
transpcrtation  to  Berlin  in  1948.  The  In- 
terestmg  thing  is  that  in  each  and  every  one 
Of  these  cases  of  aggression  the  powers  of 
the  world  rallied  with  sufficient  force  to 
ccniDel  Russia  to  bacic  down.  It  was  as 
though  each  year  Russia  were  tryirg  the 
will  to  resist  of  the  democratic  nations  and 
each  time  when  she  found  that  the  demo- 
cratic nations  could  work  together  Russia 
ceded  ground, 

I  submit,  therefore,  that,  while  America 
may  have  had  faults  In  Its  foreign  policy 
since  1945.  en  the  whole  our  policy  has  been 
one  of  extraordinarv  generosity  in  which  we 
have  spent  nearly  $30  OGO.OOO.OOO  for  other 
peoples.  It  has  been  an  extraordinary  at- 
tempt to  work  with  other  countries  .or  the 
benefit  of  world  peace  While  It  may  be 
possible  to  find  some  good  feature;;  in  Rus- 
sian foreign  policy  since  that  time — although 
I  confess  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  them — 
the  distinction  between  us  Is  sharp  and 
clear,  and  our  consciences  should  on  the 
whole  be  easy  and  steady.  Our  record  has 
t>een  a  good  record  and.  If  trouble  comes, 
there  will  not  be  much  opportunity  for  us 
to  question  our  motives  or  for  the  world  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn. 

THE  KOaiAN  BrrtJATION 

You  all  know  the  Korean  situation:  A 
division  of  that  territory  at  the  tliirty- 
elghth  parallel,  with  Russia  receiving  the 
surrender  of  Japanese  troop*  above  that 
parallel,  and  the  United  Stales  receiving  the 
surrender  below.  Ir  the  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  State  Department  on  the  Korean  situa- 
tion it  was  stated  that  the  choice  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  was  purely  accidental. 
This  may  be  so,  although  I  am  somewtiat 
struck  with  the  fact  that  it  was  at  precisely 
the  thirty-eighth  j)araiiel  that  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  division  of  Korea  existed  prior 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1&04. 

North  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  Russia 
organized  a  police  state  as  It  has  organized 
police  states  in  all  of  its  satellite  countries, 
a  state  in  which  only  one  party  was  per- 
muted. In  which  political  opponenu  were 
arrested  without  warrant  and  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  without  a  trial,  a  state  In 
which  the  all-too-famiUar  and  all-loo-ter- 
rlble  aspect*  of  terror  as  an  organized  force 
were  wielded  by  the  government 

South  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  we  or- 
ganized a  democratic  state  with  freedom  of 
speech,  opposing  and  conflicting  political 
parties,  the  opportunity  of  all  men  to  speak 
their  minds.  We  gladly  welcomed  the  com- 
mission from  the  United  Nations  which  asked 
for  an  election,  we  allowed  thu  election  to 
take  place,  and  we  gladly  surrendered  power 
to  the  government  which  was  elected.  We 
took  extraordmary  precautions  to  see  that 
the  police  force  or  Incipient  army  which  we 
set  up  for  South  Korea  should  not  be  put 
In  a  position  where  it  could  attack  North 
Korea.  We  equipped  this  army  with  small 
arms,  machine  guns,  and  artillery  up  to  per- 
haps 90  niiliimeters.  But  we  did  not  elve 
them  airplanes,  and  we  did  not  give  them 
tanks,  because  we  were  afraid  that  if  these 
were  gi%'cn  the  South  Korean  Army  might 
start  trouble  by  invading  North  Korea. 

Russia,  cf  course,  refused  even  to  jjermit 
the  commission  from  the  United  Nations  to 
enter  the  territory  north  of  the  tturty-eighth 
parallel. 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the  25th  of  June, 
We  have  been  proceeding  on  the  diplomatic 
fiction  that  this  was  an  atti^ck  by  North 
Koreans,  but  we  know,  ol  course,  tliat  it  waa 
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txK-ted  with  Ru*il*n  cont*nt.  wtth  RiM- 
__  direction,  aiid  at  least  down  to  the 
<!■  toll II I  Hi  level  that  there  were  RiiMlan  staff 
cAccn  who  were  aaslstlng 

The  decwlon  that  we  made  2  dayi  later  to 
come  to  the  rUl  of  South  Korea  waa  made 
wttbout  much  public  dlscuaalon. 

At  IhiM  juncture  when  thlnga  have  ap- 
turned  out  to  badlj  and  when 
r's  are  being  bruited  about  that  we 
not  have  intervened.  1  think  U  U 
proper  to  ask  ourselvea  what  would  have 
happened  had  we  not  done  eo. 

In  the  ftrst  place  Korea  would  have  been 
quickly  overrun,  but  that  would  have  been 
only  the  beginning.  Almost  hnmedUtely  the 
CommtinUU  would  have  started  at  the  north 
cf  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  would  have 
worked  down  Into  Indochina.  Indochina 
would  have  fallen,  and  then  communism, 
under  Chinese  direction,  would  have  moved 
down  the  entire  Malay  Peninsula,  becauae 
there  are  tinderground  Communist  movc- 
menU  In  most  ol  these  counu-lee.  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  would  quickly  have  gene 
Communist.  With  India  subjected  to  Com- 
munist preearure  at  the  north  from  Tibet 
and  Communist  Influence  from  the  east  in 
Indochina,  India,  too.  would  have  gone,  and 
In  the  space  perhaps  of  a  comparatively  few 
months,  certainly  net  more  than  a  year  or 
two.  all  of  Asia  would  have  passed  under 
Communist  control. 

But  the  effects  would  not  have  been  con- 
fined to  AsU.  It  would  have  been  said  by 
the  peoples  of  Europe  that  when  commu- 
nUm  attacked,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
did  not  defend.  The  doubters,  the  trem- 
blen.  those  whoee  lives  were  not  firmly 
rooted  In  principle  would  have  gone  over  to 
BaaalB.  KoHlan  prestige  would  have  risen. 
Western  Ocmiany  would  have  lost  anv  wUl 
to  reelst  and  would  have  moved  rather 
quickly  Into  the  Communist  orbit.  The 
French  will  to  resUt.  which  at  best  has  been 
at  least  somewhat  wavering,  would  have 
weakened,  and,  while  conjecture  Is  perhaps 
Idle,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  western  and 
continental  Europe  would  In  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time  have  gone  Com- 
munist, 

Would  Russia  have  been  appeased  by  our 
failure  to  Intervene?  The  record  of  Russia 
since  1M5  and  the  record  of  Its  fellow  po- 
lice states  In  the  thirties  Indicate  that  a 
police  stale  la  not  appealed  by  other  nations 
yielding  to  it.  Its  appetite  is  only  Increased. 
Us  rapacity  Is  heightened.  Its  power  la 
strengthened.  iU  contempt  for  those  who 
yield  becomes  still  deeper. 

So  I  submit  that  we  should  have  no  re- 
greU  at  having  intervened  In  Korea,  We 
did  the  only  honorable  thing,  throwing  in 
our  force  to  defend  people  who  without 
provocation  were  being  attacked,  and  we 
did  It,  at  least  9©»'u«  percent  of  the  way, 
through  the  United  Nations 

Tou  may  say  that  our  first  commitment 
of  naval  and  air  forces  was  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  of  the  day  before,  on 
Sunday,  Certainly  our  commitment  of 
ground  troope  2  dayi  later  was  In  conformity 
with  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council 
that  no  nation  should  help  the  aggressors 
In  North  Korea  and  that  all  members 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  South  Korea.  We 
have  borne  our  share  of  the  battle  with 
honor  and  restraint;  we  have  committed  a 
large  portion  of  our  armed  strength,  prob- 
ably indeed  the  majority  of  our  armed 
strength  We  have  taken  heavy  casualties, 
at  len.^t  6  000  men  killed,  over  20,000  wound- 
ed. We  can  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
we  have  spent  our  blood  and  our  resource* 
to  defend  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  for  an  American  to  criticize  the 
decLMons  of  other  rountrles,  and  no  one 
w'.shes  to  sny  anything  at  this  hour  to  re- 
fioct  on  other  nations  or  to  disparage  what 
they  haTe  done.  But  I  think  it  Is  the  feeling 
of  all  of  us  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  If  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world, 
which   bad  Joined   in  the   Security   Council 


reaolutlon  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  nation 
which  was  attacked,  had  made  more  ade- 
quate contributions  lu  men.  The  peace  of 
tlie  world  cannot  be  upheld  by  one  nation 
alone.  The  United  Nations  can  only  serve 
il  It  Is  the  expression  of  a  combined  will 
and  dotermlnatlon. 

Then,  after  misfortunes  crowned  with  a 
brilliant  strategic  move,  we  came  back  up  to 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  It  has  been  Inti- 
mated that  we  made  another  mistake  here: 
tliat  we  should  have  stopped  and  not  gone 
beyond  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Let  s  ex- 
amine that  contention. 

Suppose  we  had  done  so.  what  would  have 
happened?  The  North  Korean  Army  would 
have  reformed  Its  combat  divisions  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  would  have 
been  a  continuous  threat  to  our  troops  south 
of  that  parallel.  The  purpose  of  a  police 
force  Is  to  break  the  organized  will  of  your 
op{K>nent — that  is  the  purpose  of  combat — 
and  had  we  stopped  that  organiyed  will 
would  not  have  been  broken  and  the  threat 
would  alw.Tvs  have  remained.  So  I  submit 
that  we  acted  properly  In  going  north  and. 
of  course,  we  acted  In  conformity  with  the 
decUlon  of  the  United  Nations  expressed  by 
vote  of  the  Assembly. 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  go  ahead, 
but  we  truthfully  assured  the  Chinese  that 
ue  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  North 
Koreans  north  of  the  Yalu  River.  We  had 
no  Intentions  upon  Chinese  territory.  Our 
only  purpose  was  to  unify  Korea  so  that  Iho 
Korean  people  could  decide  what  kind  of  a 
government  they  wanted  and  so  that  aggres- 
sion would  not  conquer.  We  ga%'e  a  pledge 
th-ou"'!  the  United  Nations  that  we  would 
not  destroy  the  power  stations  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Yalu  River  which  furnished 
powpr  both  to  Korea  Itself  and  to  Manchuria. 
Then  we  found  in  th''se  last  10  diys  that 
Chinese  Communists,  whose  aid  hitherto  had 
been  covert,  were  now  sending  their  troops 
across  the  river  and  committing  their  half 
a  million  to  a  million  men  in  an  organized 
drive  against  us  and  against  our  allies. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this:  This 
could  not  have  been  done  without  Russian 
consent  or  without  Russian  direction. 
These  Chinese  troops,  as  the  North  Korean 
troops  had  been,  were  equipped,  trained,  and 
drilled  by  the  Russians,  and  were  fighting 
with  Russian  supplies. 

WHAT  SHALL   WK   0O7 

Now.  as  I  say.  we  have  suffered  this  crush- 
ing and  humiliating  defeat,  and  this  defeat 
has  touched  off  currents  of  defeatism  In  this 
country   and   waves   of   defeatism    abro.id. 

It  Is  said  by  some,  "Lets  evacuate  our 
men:  If  we  cannot  evacuate  them  under  gtin- 
flre.  let  us  make  terms  with  the  Chinese  so 
that  we  can  bring  them  off."  That,  at  least. 
seemed  to  t>e  the  spirit  of  the  United  Pre.ss 
dispatches  as  of  Sunday  from  Great  Britain 
and  France,  although  that  sentiment  may 
have  chrnged  in  the  last  2  days. 

It  is  being  said  In  those  countries,  and 
it  IS  also  being  said  to  some  degree  In  this 
coiuitry,  that  we  do  not  have  enough  troops 
to  defend  both  Korea  and  Asia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Western  Europe  upon  the  other, 
and  that  therefore  we  should  chooae  between 
them:  Western  Europ««  with  the  60,000,000 
tons  of  steel  which  can  be  produced  there 
and  the  Industrial  resources  of  Western 
Europe  are  more  Important  to  us  than  A.sla, 
and  therefore  wt  shi  uld  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Korea  and  transfer  them  to  Europe  and 
try  to  protect   the  Atlantic   Pact   nations. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  point  of  view.  Let 
us  a'^k  ourselves  what  It  would  Involve,  what 
would  hapt>en  If  we  were  to  seek,  as  these 
defeatists  ur^e  us  U)  seek,  an  agreement  with 
Communist  China  which  would  permit  our 
troops  to  be  brought  out  In  safety. 

The  Chinese  Communists  told  us  bef'^re 
we  were  defeated  what  their  terms  wre. 
They  laid  down  their  terms  In  very  direct 
language  before  we  suffered  this  military 
defeat.     We  cun  be  cerUln  that  their  terms 


would  not  be  any  le«i  stringent  now  than 
they  were  then,  that  In  all  probability  they 
would  be  more  stringent.  Those  terms  weis 
very  directly  stated:  That  we  should  aban- 
don Korea,  that  we  should  turn  over  Formosa 
to  the  Chinese  CommunlsU.  that  we  should 
permit  the  entrance  of  Communist  China 
into  the  United  Nations  with  a  seat  on  tte 
Security  Comicll. 

Fut  that  would  be  merely  the  first  con«- 
quehce  of  any  such  agreement  as  this.  Al- 
most Imme-llately  upon  the  signing  of  any 
such  agreement  there  would  be  the  fall  of 
Indochina  which  U  having  a  hard  time  to 
keep  out  of  Communist  hands  anyway,  and 
then,  as  I  have  said,  communism  would  go 
over  the  entire  Malay  Peninsula  In  th-  rp.'<« 
of  weeks  and  125,000.000  to  150.003,000 
Malayans  would  go  under  Communist  direc- 
tion. Including  the  new,  the  strusgUng.  tl-e 
hopeful  Republic  of  Indonesia.  India  could 
not  hold  cut,  ano  we  would  have  at  least  a 
billion  Asiatics,  brown  and  yellow  people, 
added  to  the  600.000.000  now  under  Com- 
munist domination.  Two-thirds  cf  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  would  be  under  Russia u 
control. 

But  what  would  happen  to  Europe  also? 
Proponents  of  this  doctrine  seem  t.o  thli.k 
that  our  position  In  Europe  would  still  be  is 
strong.  We  remember  the  wave  of  defeatism 
which  swept  over  the  world  after  Munich- 
Believe  me,  the  wave  of  defeatUm  after  any 
such  agreement  as  this  would  be  far  more 
dcmor.-ll2ing  and  far  more  terrible.  West- 
ern Germany  has  been  reluctant  to  arm  be- 
cause It  did  not  know  whether  It  would  tje 
defended  and  because  It  did  not  know 
whether  there  would  be  a  will  to  resist  on 
the  pprt  of  the  so-called  democracies.  The 
sentiment  In  Germany  has  varied  almost  di- 
rectly with  the  progress  of  our  armies  in 
Korea,  being  proreslstance  when  we  were  win- 
ning In  Korea,  being  antlreslstance  or  Indif- 
ferent to  reslrtance  as  we  were  losing  In 
Korea,  The  abandonment  of  Korea  under 
these  terms  would  send  millions,  perhaps  trnm 
of  millions,  of  West  Germans  Into  the  ha;  ds 
of  the  Communists. 

Can  you  believe  that  this  dry  rot  wnld 
stop  la  Ger  nany?  All  of  Europe  would  teel 
It,  France  and  England  alike.  The  Frei  cb 
have  been  somewhat  shaky  on  this  matter; 
they  would  become  shakier  still.  This  huge 
and  crushing  defeat  would  demoralize  th.jse 
who  t)elleve  In  effective  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion, and  It  would  make  France,  Italy.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Holland  rather  ripe  plums  for  the 
Communists  to  Wke.  Sturdy  BrlUiln  would, 
of  course,  resist  longer,  but  Britain  Is  ex- 
traordinarily vulnerable  to  the  threats  of 
rocket  attack  and  guided  mlsflles  from  the 
continent  and  could  perhaps  be  forced  Into 
at  least  neutrality  once  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope was  occupied  by  the  Communists. 

In  my  Judgment  abandonmen.  of  Korea 
under  these  conditions  would  not  only  mean 
the  speedy  loss  of  all  Asia;  It  would  also  mean 
the  loss  of  Europe  as  well.  And  I  would  like 
to  ask— and  I  say  this  delicately  because  rne 
does  not  wish  to  Inflame  the  situation— I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  thete  would  b<;  a 
hearty  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Am»rl- 
can  people,  after  having  lost  heavily  In  Koiea, 
then  to  commit  their  strength  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  where  a  dubious  fate  would 
await  our  armies?  Would  there  be  mvich 
popular  support  for  a  program  of  support- 
ing Western  Europe  with  arms  and  troops  if 
we  had  been  compelled  to  knuckle  under 
and  sign  an  agreement  to  get  out  of  Korea 
at  the  point  of  a  gun?  I  think  this  position 
would  be  particularly  weakened  If  our  allies 
were  those  who  urged  us  to  get  out  because 
they  thought  that  the  risk  was  too  great. 

I  know  that  It  Is  easy  for  anyone  In  the 
Statler  Hotel  after  a  comfortable  dinner  to 
lay  down  a  program  of  resistance,  I  thlnlt 
I  know  something  of  the  feelings  of  soldlert 
under  ftre,  and  I  think  I  hare  aome  concern 
for  the  lives  of  our  men  who  are  fighting  la 
Korea  It  so  happens,  as  I  have  said,  that 
one  of  the  divisions  which  la  trapped  Is  my 
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old  division,  the  division  with  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  fight  and  serve,  a  division  which 
includes  large  numbers  of  my  personal 
friends,  both  In  enlisted  and  officer  ranks. 
But  I  think  I  know  also  what  the  sentiment 
of  all  true  fighting  men  Is — that  resistance 
Is  better  than  dishonor  and  that  no  military 
situation  Is  hopeless  as  long  as  there  Is  the 
determination  to  hold  on, 

V/e  have  suffered  a  disaster,  yes.  but  while 
I  do  not  read  the  military  dispatches  from 
the  front.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  hopeless.  Our  Eighth  Army  la 
still  Intact  and  U  apparently  retreating  In 
good  form  and  can  regroup  it-elf  north  of 
Seoul  at  about  the  old  f-'lrty-elphth  parallel. 
We  are  all  praying  that  the  Tenth  Corns, 
cons'sllng  of  the  Seventh  Division  and  the 
Fir,«t  Marine  Division,  can  fight  their  way 
out:  and  If  they  can— I  think  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  those  men— they,  too, 
will  not  want  to  be  evaci:ated  by  ship,  but 
they  will  wpnt  to  take  their  place  in  a  new 
position  east  of  the  Eighth  Army, 

Now  ve  ccme  to  the  possible  use  of  the 
troops  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  There 
have  be-'U  many  who  have  urged  In  the  past 
th-.t  we  should  have  used  these  troops, 
T^ere  are  close  to  630.000  on  Formosa,  ar.d 
Chiang  ECal-shek  has  offered  something  over 

30.C03. 

For  some  time  I  admit  that  I  was  not  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  whether  or  not  these 
troops  should  be  used  I  did  not  urge  their 
use,  1  v.Rs  comewhat  af/ald  that  If  they 
were  used  their  use  would  be  represented 
as  an  act  of  war  against  the  Chinese  people, 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  be  able 
to  st'r  up  the  sentiment  cf  their  people 
against  us,  and  so  I  was  eve  who  kcnt  his 
mouth  shut  with  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
when  these  proposals  were  made  But  I  am 
uncertain  no  longer.  We  ere  In  a  desperate 
Btru-'le,  We  need  every  bit  of  aid  that  we 
can  get.  The  troope  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  are 
antl-CommunUt.  In  my  J-'dement.  we 
should  use  them,  and  use  them  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Now  I  know  It  wUl  be  said.  -Yes:  but  he  is 
not  a  decent  ally."  Well,  I  have  :^en  some- 
what scrupulous  on  thU  question  cf  allies. 
I  was  1  of  14  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  lean  to  Franco  Spain.  I  have  had  doubts 
about  aid  given  to  Tito.  I  have  not  wished 
to  deal  with  any  dictators,  whether  of  the 
left  or  right  but  ?11  the  time  I  have  thought 
of  an  experience  I  had  In  Chicago,  and  I  hops 
yo-i  will  forgive  me  when  I  relate  it. 

Members  of  my  party— I  will  not  say  which 
party— were  making  out  a  counry  slate  one 
time  many  years  ago,  and.  strangely  enough, 
I  was  called  in  to  consult  on  the  making  up 
of  this  slate,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for 
a  telephone  message.  When  I  came  back  I 
found  a  certain  man  had  been  put  on  the 
ticket.  I  did  not  like  him.  I  did  not  think 
he  was  a  good  candidate,  and  I  rxished  up  to 
the  chairman  of  the  county  committee  and 
I  said.  "George,  why  did  you  put  that  fellow 
on  the  ticket?  Don't  you  know  he  is  a  son- 
of-a-gun?"  The  chairman  looked  at  me  a 
moment  and  said,  'Yes;  he  is  a  son-of-a-gun. 
but  he  Is  our  son-of-a-gun," 

Sometimes  things  get  as  primitive  as  that, 
and  if  you  wait  until  you  have  perfect  allies 
In  thla  world,  as  all  of  you  who  are  mayors 
and  councllmen  know,  you  will  be  very  lonely. 
So  this  Is  a  confession  on  my  part.  I  pm 
ready  to  take  my  allies  now  where  I  can  find 
them.  It  would  be  very  rough  medicine,  like 
the  sulphvu-  and  molasses  my  mother  used  to 
give  me  for  a  spring  cleaning  out.  but  I  am 
ready  to  take  Franco  and  I  am  ready  to  take 
Tito.  I  don't  like  It.  but  we  are  In  a  struggle 
for  survival,  and  during  our  last  struggle  we 
took  Joe  Stalin  as  an  ally.  Well,  surely 
Chiang  and  Franco  and  Tito,  while  they  may 
not  be  candidates  for  a  ladles'  sewing  circle, 
are  not  any  worse  than  Joe  So  I  am  ready 
to  take  Chiang,  and  I  wotild  like  to  see  us  get 
his  troops  Into  Korea  very  quickly. 

Now,  S?:.-:or8  h?ve  a  way  o!  popping  off 
ana  creating  international  inc.tieuts  by  what 


they  say.  Someone  once  said  that  a  Senator 
is  a  man  who  should  have  a  clothespin  at- 
tached to  his  upf>er  and  lower  lip  to  keep 
him  from  talking.  I  hope  our  British  and 
our  French  friends  will  not  misunderstand 
me— and  they  are  our  friends,  may  I  say — 
but  we  would  welcome  a  larger  contribution 
from  them. 

When  I  say  that  we  would  welcome  that. 
I  know  that  t.hey  have  h»avy  burdens  to 
bear — the  Prencii  have  a  war  in  Indochina, 
the  British  have  a  war  In  Malaya,  they  are 
still  recovering  from  havin-^  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  ?ttack  In  V/orld  War  II,  and  their 
governmental  expenses  are  great — but  I  sub- 
mi:  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  Is  their 
affair  as  v.cU  as  ours  and.  without  embitter- 
ing the  situation,  contributions  from  them 
would  be  extremely  welcome. 

Now  I  want  to  sey  something  that  is  In 
no  sense  a  threat.  I  have  no  desire  to  make 
a  threat.  I  have  no  power  to  make  a  threat, 
and  I  hope  it  won't  be  construed  as  a  threat. 
I  should  like  to  ask  our  British  and  French 
friends  In  all  friendliness,  hovr  can  they  ex- 
pect Amencrn  lives  to  l>e  poured  out  In 
their  defens-  If  they  will  not  help  us  to 
d'lov'.  Korea?  In  particular,  cannot  the 
BritiJih  Join  us  In  a  blockade  of  Communist 
Chipa  instead  oi  allowing  Hon^  Kong  to  be 
used  as  a  funnel  through  which  supplies  are 
ben;  ;  poured  Into  China  to  cur  Iocs':'  The 
Britirh  people,  noble  in  th;ir  desires,  do  not 
want  a  tm'ail  group  of  {»werfui  traders  to 
profit  temporarily  from  this  trade  If  It 
strrnrrthens.  as  It  does,  these  who  are  at- 
tacking our  armies  and  who  are  waging  an 
as'resslve  war. 

We  have  one  weapon  of  our  own,  the 
atom  bomb— a  terrible  v.eapon.  one  which 
ve  shrink  from  using,  one  which  v;e  have 
refrained  from  using,  one  which  Is  not  par- 
tlcul?rly  adapted  to  this  type  of  warfare 
because  frcm  a  military  standpoint  it  Is  most 
effective  against  closely  concentrated  indus- 
trial large  .  and  not  upon  diffused  armies 
In  the  field,  cne  which  will  have  difBculties 
In  its  application  because  In  battle  the  at- 
tackers and  the  defenders  are  frequently  so 
close  together  that  if  you  apply  it  to  your 
opponents  vou  also  apply  it  to  yourselves. 
But  I  submit — once  you  make  the  moral 
decision  that  you  will  resist  force  with  force, 
once  you  make  that  decision,  once  you  de- 
cide that  nations  in  order  to  preserve  free- 
dom must  use  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  to 
oppose  other  weapons  of  the  flesh— that  the 
atom  bomb  at  least  In  Its  military  use  against 
opposing  military  forces  Is  not  generally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  type  of  force.  It  is 
merely  force  carried  to  its  last  and  terrtble 
conclusion.  It  Is  no  more  immoral  to  kill 
an  cpposlng  soldier— and  I  emphasize  sol- 
cller — with  an  atom  bomb  than  it  Is  to  kill 
him  V7lth  a  rifle  or  a  hand  grenade  or  a 
machine  gun  or  a  155-millimeter  shell, 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  If  It  Is  mlUtartly 
possible  to  do  so  and  if  we  have  no  other 
effective  weapons,  we  should  noc  be  restrained 
in  cur  use  of  the  atom  bomb  against  the 
oppoelng  military  forces,  although  I  bar 
from  this  the  use  of  the  A-bomb  against 
civilian  units  In  Manchuria  both  because  of 
humanitarlanlsm  and  because  of  my  belief 
that  if  It  were  so  used  it  would  in  all  like- 
lihood set  the  peoples  of  Asia  against  us. 
But  I  see  no  reason.  If  the  siiuation  Is  mili- 
tarily desperate  and  If  the  atom  bomb  can 
be  used  against  the  opposing  mUitary  forces 
without  appreciably  hurting  our  own  troops, 
why  we  should  refrain  from  Its  use.  General 
Collins  is  doubtful  cf  its  value,  but  within 
these  limited  objectives  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  refuse  to  employ  it. 

Then  we  get  to  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  Russia.  We  have  turned  the  other 
cheek  manv  times,  but  on  acts  of  aggression 
we  have  turned  it  twice.  We  have  pretended 
that  the  attack  by  North  Korea  against 
South  Korea  v^.^s  purely  an  action  of  North 
Korea,  We  have  pretended  that  the  action 
of  Communist  China  was  purely  an  action 
by  Communist  China  and  was  »iot  an  action 


by  Russia.  W'e  know  that  both  of  these  as- 
sumptions have  been  false,  but  we  made 
them  diplomatically  in  order  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  a  general  war. 

It  d')es  credit  to  our  restraint:  It  docs 
credit,  I  think,  to  our  diplomacy.  There  18 
an  incident  from  Jules  Verne  s  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  whi'^h  is 
very  sppropnate  here,  I  believe  Mr  Stas- 
sen  used  this  analogy  in  a  speech  in  August, 
but  since  I  had  used  It  a  month  before,  I 
hope  vou  will  forgive  me  If  I  again  recall 
this  story  of  Jules  Verne  which  many  of  us 
read  as  children. 

You  remember  that  the  deep  sea  diver  in 
this  scientiflc  novel  cf  Jules  Vemes  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  octopus  which  reached  out 
one  tentacle  to  sweep  him  in.  The  diver 
chopped  that  tentacle  off  with  a  sharp  sword. 
Then  the  oct  pus  reached  cut  another  ten- 
tacle end  the  diver  then  chopped  that  off. 
Then  another  tentacle  reached  up  and  the 
diver  decided  that  thC3e  movements  of  the 
tentacles  were  rot  Inder^ndent  but  proceeded 
from  a  decision  on  the  pari  of  a  central 
nervous  system,  and  so  Instead  of  chopping 
off  the  third  tentacle  he  thrust  with  hla 
sword  s>t  the  eye  of  the  octopus. 

Now  as  Chr:5tlans  we  all  should  hold,  to  a 
large  degree  at  least,  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  in  His  Sermon  en  the  Mount  when  he 
told  U3  to  turn  the  other  cheek  This  is  a 
prlnc.cl;  which  if  we  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  apply  It  »!=  capnble  cf  great  use 
on  the  part  of  on?  Indiv.dual  to  another.  I 
think  the  happiest  momenta  In  the  live<5  of 
many  cf  us  have  teen  when  we  have  been 
able  to  transform  enemies  into  friends  by 
Just  such  actions  as  that. 

This  princlp'ic  has  also  great  application  on 
the  part  of  one  liberal  state  to  another  liberal 
state  V7here  peoples  can  speak  to  peoples. 
but  it  IS  relatively  >ref.'cct!ve  vhen  applied 
by  a  liberal  sif.te  to  a  police  state  because 
a  police  state  does  not  permit  you  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  ccn-cicnce  of  its  subjects. 
I  have  com?  to  the  conclusion,  and  I  con- 
fess it  is  a  largely  non-ChrisMan  conclusion, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
we  should  turn  our  cheek  We  have  ttirned 
n  once,  we  hav?  turned  It  twice,  but  I  go  on 
the  old  Ame:ican  slogan  cf  "three  strikes 
and  you're  out,"  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  next  aggressive  movement  by 
a  satellite  shculd  be  regarded  by  us  as  an 
act  of  war  and  that  we  should  then  unleash 
such  power  as  we  have  directly  upon  Russia 
Itself 

What  I  am  saying  Is  this:  that  the  cause 
Is  not  hopeless  In  Korea:  that  resistance  on 
the  part  of  brave  men  is  fundamental,  I 
believe  the  soldiers  in  the  field  would  have  us 
believe  that  bravery  and  courage  can  trans- 
form difficult  situations  into  victorious  siiu- 
atlons  Courage  is  a  military  element,  but 
courace  Is  needed  even  more  by  a  civilian 
population.  We  should  reach  our  decision 
without  bravado,  without  flaz-waving.  with- 
out denunciatory  language,  but  w.th  a  deter- 
mination that  we  shall  continue  to  resist  and 
that  we  will  not  make  any  deal  imder  which 
we  evacuate  Korea. 

Now  If  we  res:st  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
we  may  still  hi  defeated  and  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  try  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
Korea  by  ship,  but  If  that  should  ha  )pen  let 
it  be  an  honorable  withdrawal,  a  witndrawal 
under  gun  fire,  not  a  withdrawal  pi-rchased 
by  ignominious  surrender. 

T"nis  is  a  deciSicn  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  civilian  population  with  full  recognition 
of  the  danger.s  and  the  hardships.  In  my 
Judgment,  n  is  the  only  one  which  gives 
honor  and  which  gives  any  chance  for  ulti- 
mate safety.  But  it  must  be  supported  with 
full  vigor  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
almost  complete  and  speedy  rearmament. 

I  dont  know  whether  the  figures  are  clas- 
sified, but  I  would  not  imaeine  that  otir 
sirenzth  now  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  that  we  had  In  June,  Whue 
I'm  not  a  militaiy  expert  I  bubmit  that  we 
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mvut  now  r«iUy  go  to  wort  and  become  as 
■trong  as  jKwstb'.e  In  the  shortMt  ttm««  We 
n'^f-a  at  J«a«l  4,000  000  men  In  our  Ground 
Fvrcrt  wiih  at  least  50  divisions,  of  which 
1  |iop«  at  leaat  4  or  5  will  be  Marine  divl- 
glOM.  In  the  Nary  and  Air  Porce,  we  shall 
need  at  least  one  and  one-half  million  to 
two  million  more,  making  a  total  of  6.000.- 
000  men  under  arms — or  four  to  four  and 
one-half  million  more  under  arms  than  we 
had  last  June. 

If  we  employ  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-half 
to  two  ciTlllan  workers  tn  war  industries  to 
every  man  in  uniform,  we  come  up  with  a 
total  of  aeven  to  eight  million  more  needed  in 
war  Industries,  or  a  tolar  conversion  of  from 
11.000.000  to  13,000,000  persons.  Since 
we  have  rlrtu.illy  no  unemployment  upon 
which  to  druw,  this  will  mean  diversion  of 
clTtllan  industriee  to  war  industries.  This 
will  require  the  added  expenditure  of  at 
least  t40.000.000  000  more  a  year  for  mlU- 
lary  purpoeea  than  is  In  the  budget  for 
1950-51  The  total  budget  for  war  pur- 
poses which  we  will  need  will  be  close  to 
♦55,000.000.000.  and  even  with  the  econo- 
mies which  we  Fhou'd  make  In  the  civilian 
budget  the  tot.il  Federal  budget  will  be 
slightly  over  »W.OOO.OOO,000  or  about  30  per- 
cent of  total  national  Income. 

It  will  require  a  rigid  program  of  taxa- 
tion If  we  are  to  head  off  inflation.  And  I 
hope  we  will  not  be  driven  to  the  cnsy  ex- 
pedient of  trying  to  borrow  from  banks  be- 
cause that  will  merely  mean  the  creation 
of  checkbook  money  which  will  send  up 
prices  and  caute  inflation  and  cause  the 
burden*  of  the  war  to  be  borne  by  those  least 
able  to  bear  them.  I  hope  we  can  ha\e  re- 
straint and  determination  enough  to  see 
that  we  tax  adequately  or  If  we  do  borrow 
that  the  borrowliigs  are  made  out  of  savings 
from  current  Income  rather  than  by  check- 
book money.  It  means,  in  short,  that  we 
must  go  on  a  war  economy  speedily  and 
without  delay. 

You  say  theae  conditions  are  hard.  They 
•re  very  hard.  They  are  not  made  of  our 
choice;  they  have  been  forced  upon  us.  Our 
choice  Is  whether  we  will  meet  these  condl- 
tlODB — Whether  we  will  meet  the  threat  of 
aggrccalon  with  determination — or  whether 
we  will  weakly  and  supinely  acquiesce.  If 
we  acquiesce.  In  my  judgment  western  civlll- 
Mtlon.  political  democracy,  and  humanlta- 
rlanlsm  as  we  know  It  are  doomed.  The 
price  of  survival  is  effort  and  sacrifice  of 
the  most  intense  kind. 

Mr  Newton,  tlila  has  been  a  very  somber 
speech  but  It  hiis  been  somber  only  because 
of  the  conditions,  only  because  I  have  tried, 
however  impcriectly,  to  speak  houestly  about 
ths  dangers  which  are  ahead. 


Ur.ited  Slates  Foreifn  Policy 

EXTENSiOiV  OF  remarks: 

or 

HON.  ALEXAiNDER  WILEY 

or  W  I   rr-NS'V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thuriday.  December  7  •  legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  lai>t  Fri- 
d*j  nisht.  December  1.  it  was  my  plea.s- 
-ure  to  pwticipatf  in  a  radio  interview 
over  Station  WRC  of  the  National 
Broadca-stlntj  Co.  on  the  regular  Forura 
Pro  and  Con.  The  theme  of  the  pro- 
gram wa.i  United  States  foreign  policy. 
I  asi  that  the  exlemporaneou.-)  com- 
menia  which  I  made  on  the  proRiam. 
a.s  well  a^  the  que.stioas  put  to  m-  by 
Mr.  Uif  Lid.  be  piinu-d  in  the  Aijpin- 
dix  of  the  Record. 


There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TixT  or  Radio  PmocSAM 
Mr.  En>.  Pro  and  Con  this  week  was  tran- 
scribed m  the  Radio  Gallery  of  the  United 
states  Senate,  with  Senator  ALixANDrm  Wilit 
(Keijubllcan,  Wisconsin^  In  the  absence  of 
Senator  Vandekbho  as  the  top-ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Thus.  Senator  WiutT  Is  In  a 
position  to  speak  from  studied  experience 
on  the  broad  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Senator  Wilet.  do  you  feel,  as  many  do. 
that  foreign  policy  played  a  large  part  In  the 
elections? 

Senator  Wtlet.  Well.  Lelf.  you  know  this 
Is  no  time  lo  Indulge  In  merely  picking  up 
things  out  of  the  past.  We  are  faced  with 
such  tremendous  challenges  now  that  the 
only  real  question  Is :  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  I  think,  however,  that  from  my  cam- 
paigning throughout  my  own  SUte,  I  can 
say  that  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  by  the  executive  branch  did  play  « 
part  In  the  election. 

In  other  words,  my  constituency  were  very 
much  concerned  with :  Where  do  we  go  from 
here;  and  whether  or  not  In  the  past  we 
had  made  such  mistakes  that  they  precipi- 
tated us  Into  the  present  affray.  I  think 
basically  that  we  have  got  to  consider  the 
present-day  problem  and  not  spend  too  much 
time  on  the  past,  except  that  we  must  profit 
from  those  mistakes. 

Mr.  EiD.  Well.  Senator,  with  the  elections 
over,  do  you  feel  there  Is  more  chnnce  of 
bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy— bipartisan- 
ship that  will  work  effectively? 

Senator  Wilet  Of  course,  as  you  said  In 
your  opening  statement,  whenever  America 
faces  a  crisis,  or  whenever  we  have  gotten 
Into  war,  we  lay  aside  the  small  things  and 
we  focus  our  attention  upon  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  real  problem  Is  the  preservation 
of  Amerlc!\  and  any  man  who  has  eyes  to 
see  with  and  ears  to  hear  with,  as  the  Good 
Book  says,  must  realize  that  that  problem 
Is  the  only  pertinent  and  the  only  big  prob- 
lem, and  It  requires  all  our  attention  and  all 
our  vision  and  all  our  Judgment  and  our 

faith. 

MISTAKES  or  THE  PAST 

Mr.  Eu).  Well.  Senator  Wilet,  Just  a  mo- 
ment ago  you  spoke  of  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Do  you  feel  that  our  present  crisis  Is  trace- 
able to  any  .;pecllic  mistakes  In  the  past? 

Senator  Wilit.  Yes;  I  think  that  In  the 
past  we  have  been  so  uatve  in  dealing  with 
this  Russian  situation — and  I  don't  say  this 
critically — I  say  it  simply  factually  that  I 
feel  that  now  at  long  last  this  Korean  sit- 
uation has  opened  the  eyes  of  those  In  gov- 
ernment who  should  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  before.  Certainly  Korea  today,  wllb 
lU  challenge,  was  due  In  large  part  that  we 
thought,  a^  Roosevelt  said,  he  could  deal 
with  the  Russians. 

Think  of  BfTun.  Just  think  of  Berlin. 
There  we  were  so  naive  that  we  took  a  part 
of  Berlin  and  didn't  have  brains  enough  to 
take  even  a  cow  patli  to  It.  As  a  result,  came 
the  cost  of  #600,000.000  In  the  airlift.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  Instances  that  could 
be:  quoted.  But.  ARain  I  say.  let  us  not  for- 
get the  past,  but  let  us  neither  center  our 
attention  upon  tlie  past.  Let  us  learn  from 
our  mistakes  and  now  meet  the  present 
challenge  head  on. 

rsTCHOLOCICAL    WABrAEB 

Mr  EiD.  Well.  Senator,  aside  from  past  er- 
rors, what  Is  your  estimate  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  steps  we  should  take  to 
meet  It? 

Senator  Wn.rT.  Well.  I  spoke  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  Just  about  19  minutes  ago  on  what 
I  thought  was  Imperatively  necessary.  I  am 
not  a  military  man.  but  I  feel  that  we  have 
not  utilized  those  forces  that  we  should  to 
penetrate  the  Russian  segment  I  am  talk- 
ing, of  course,  about  psychological  warfare 


about  which  much  has  been  said.     I  s^x^ke 
on  It  at  length  today. 

But  I  am  speaking  also  about  something 
else  In  China  today,  we  know  that  there 
are  dissident  elements  there  that  are  quite 
large.  We  should  get  them  into  action, 
flghtlng  the  Communists  And  in  Russia  to- 
day there  are  190.000.000  people  you  must 
know  that  are  not  Communists  at  heart. 
Practically  every  family,  as  a  Washington 
professor  said  recently,  has  either  someone 
who  has  been  liquidated  or  someone  who  waa 
In  concentration  camp.  That  provides  rich 
soil  where  we  can  plant  a  seed  of  ferment 
that  might  well  eventually  overturn  Rus- 
sia and  solve  the  problem  far  better  than 
our  going  Into  a  great  world  war. 

Mr.  Em.  Senator  Wilet.  do  you  have  any 
ideas  abo\it  how  to  reach  these  people? 

Senator  Wh-xt.  Yes;  of  course.  If  you  have 
read  the  recent  article  In  the  Readers  Digest 
by  thia  professor,  he  tells  you  dcflnltely  how 
to  do  that.    It  Is  In  the  November  Issue.    But 

1  might  say,  paraphrasing  the  answer,  that 

2  years  ago  about  now.  while  I  was  In  Ber- 
muda representing  this  Goverment  as  the 
head  of  a  Committee  to  the  Empire  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  I  called  to  attention  of 
the  British  how  they  could  penetrate.  Just 
think  of  the  whole  coast — the  whole  great 
mass  of  Russian  Siberia.  Think  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  70  different  nationalities 
there  with  their  different  desires,  and  think 
of  the  purges.  And  you  have  the  White  RiLs- 
slans  all  over  the  world  that.  If  utilized, 
would  also  penetrate.  Recently  people  have 
gone  all  through  Russia  and  come  back  and 
made  reports.  There  Is  even  a  book  pub- 
lished on  dlEsent  Inside  Russia,  and  that  la 
the  thing  we  have  utterly  failed  In  capitallE- 
Ing  upon.  We  have  been  like  children— just 
children— In  this  great  political  world  of 
ours. 

rtTFOPEAN   CRISIS 

Mr  EiD.  Well.  Senator,  right  now  we  have 
our  eyes  foctised  on  Korea  and  the  rest  of 
Asia.  But  Secretary  Acheson  said  only  re- 
cently that  the  real  danger — the  real  danger 
area — is  western  Europe.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Senator  Wilxt.  Why  the  whole  world  la  a 
danger  area.  But.  of  course,  the  Secretary's 
conclusion,  I  think,  is  correct.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  really  flghtlng  for  in  this 
so-called  cold  war  Is  a  coalition  of  freedom- 
thinking  people.  So,  the  question  U  whe'Jier 
or  not  the  people  In  Europe  lor  whom  we 
have  done  so  much  and  for  whom  we  have 
spent  since  the  war  some  $30.000.0C0.030. 
whether  or  not  their  morale  or  backbone  is 
still  strong  so  that  in  case  of  a  world  conflict 
they  would  not  lay  down  as  France  did  and 
as  Belgium  did  in  World  War  II.  or  whether 
they  would  Join  us  in  seeking  to  stem  ihe 
overflowing  of  Europe. 

There  isn't  any  question  but  tbat  tomor- 
row with  the  armed  forces  that  Russia  has, 
that  it  could  take  Europe  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  If  that  were  done,  then  tlie  Rus- 
sians would  have  ail  the  manufacturing 
plants  In  Europe.  Tliat  Is  the  thing  that 
would  give  them  the  supplement  thai  they  of 
course  need,  and  If  they  had  that,  thsa 
America  would  be  facing  the  Russians  aloa* 
and  the  contest  would  be  on  for  our  very 
existence. 

Mr  EiD  Well.  Senator  Wn.rr.  with  the  Re- 
publicans In  this  Congress — tills  next  Con- 
gress which  begins  in  January — with  Repuh- 
llcans  having  more  po«er,  what  Is  your  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  fate  of  Leave  Your 
Foreign  Policies  In  Congress? 

KITXCT  ON   CNmO  STATCB   BCONOMT 

Senator  Wiltt  Well,  you  know  ycu  can- 
not look  around  the  corner  of  tomorrow.  It 
all  depends  upon  changing  conditions  We 
have  under  the  ECA  program  done  a  grand 
Job,  but  now  wc  have  gone  Into  a  military 
program.  But  Insofar  as  our  own  country  is 
concerned,  we.  after  all.  cannot  kill  the  goo'^e 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  even  In  going  ahead 
In  our  peacetime  program.    The  thing  has  to 
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be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  as  they  exist  at  the  time 
you  evaluate  them.  I  think  everyone  real- 
izes that  the  crisis  Is  great  and  whatever  Is 
twceMary  to  do  must  be  done.  The  whole 
ttalnf  la  how  many  cookies  there  are  in  the 
cookie  jar  to  pass  around. 

Mr.  EiD.  You  mean  we  have  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cookies? 

Senator  Wilet.  Well.  America's  barrel 
rlgh.  now  is  sufficiently  cut  down  so  that 
our  problem,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  today,  U 
Immediately  to  get  Into  a  tax  prog;ram  that 
will  provide  results— sufficient  revenue — 
and  get  Into  a  military  program  that  will 
provide  results  and  get  Into  a  position  so 
that  «  ?  do  not  further  devaluate  cur  dol- 
lar. We  dare  not  ruin  our  own  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  Em.  Well.  Senator,  Is  that  the  way  ycu 
would  define,  say,  reexamination? 

UXXAMINATION 

Senator  Wilkt.  Reexanunation  I  would 
define  this  way  by  using  en  example.  I  re- 
member v.hen  the  question  came  up  last  year 
about  ECA  aid.  I  voted  for  the  authorization. 
But  when  I  did  that  I  said  that  it  was  not 
a  definite  commitment  for  the  appropria- 
tion because  when  the  time  for  the  appro- 
p.iailon  came  up.  the  circumstances  might 
have  changed,  and  they  did  change.  Eng- 
laiid  today  Is  getting  more  dollars  out  of 
trade;  In  fact.  It  Is  said  that  England  may 
be  in  a  position  even  to  make  a  payment  on 
her  debt.  All  those  circumstances  that 
ccmc  up.  that  evolve  out  of  world  trade  and 
world  problems,  have  to  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration at  the  time  ycu  are  actually  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  the  problem. 

tLELATlOHa    WITH   COMiiVNISM 

Mr.  Em.  Well,  Senator,  there  Is  another 
statement  in  that  State  Department  book- 
let called  Cur  Foreii.n  Polio ..-.  It  goes  this 
way:  "Our  pr&wnt  world  conflict  Is  not  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism.  Most 
Americans,  while  they  dislike  Communist 
ideas  and  methods,  concede  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  live  under  a  Communist  system 
if  a  majority  of  its  p?ople  freely  choose  that 
system.  "     Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Wilet.  No;  I  don't  agree  with 
that,  for  the  simple  reason  you  cant  simply 

use   terms   that   way.     The   flght   is  between 
ourselves    and    the    leaders    of    Russia,    who 
represent   present-day  communism.     .\s  we 
Interpret  communism  today  under  Marx,  it 
means  In  substance  that  there  Is  alleged  to 
be   no  God;    that   the   state   is   all-powerful: 
that  the  subjects  have  no  rights,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom    of    press,    and    all    those    things; 
whereas   our  people   here  enjoy  the   Ameri- 
can way  which  some  caU  capitalism.    I  pre- 
fer to  say  that  capitalism  is  a  part  of  the 
American  way.     It  holds  the  opposite  posi- 
tion that  the  state  Is  the  servant;  that  there 
Is  a  God   who   works   In   the   hearts  of  men 
and  In  nations  and  that  a  mans  right   to 
work    Is   his,   and   the    right    to    accumulate 
property  Is  his,  and  the  right  to  will  It,  etc. 
Those    two   concepts    are    entirely    separate. 
Now.  In  my  belief  they  are  two  lde«s  which 
are  in  conflict  for  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
and  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it  capital- 
Ism  or  the  Amerfan  way.  or  whether  you 
say  It   Is  communism.     To   me   the   Rtissian 
way    Is    the    present-day    Interpretation    of 
communism,  and  that  Is  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  llberty-lorlng  people  of  earth 

SO-CAL!.tD   isolationism 

Mr  EiD.  "he  State  Department  also  says 
that  Isolationism  has  practically  disappeared 
In  this  country.  Do  you  agree  with  that. 
Senator  Wilet? 

Senator  Wilet.  Well,  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher said  you  bave  got  to  define  your  terms. 
I  don't  think  in  one  sense  that  we  ever 
had  the  llmitod  deflnitlon  of  Isolationism. 
We  gladly  tracieJ  with  the  world,  for  exam- 


ple.    We  felt.  howe»«r.  it  was  good  policy 

not  to  stick  our  ncse  Into  everyone  else's — 
otlier  people's — business. 

Now,  how  this  world  conflict  turns  out 
will  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
resurgence  In  one  direction  or  another.  If 
the  people  of  the  earth — the  free  peoples — 
are  smart  enough,  have  guidance  enough 
from  Almighty  God.  so  that  we  can  contain 
the  movement  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  the  Russian  people  can  become  free, 
then  we  can  Si-y  definitely  that  there  will  be 
impetus  toward  unity  among  the  nations  of 
the  eaith.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  third  world  war  brings  us  no  more  than 
World  Wars  I  and  II  have— well,  you  will 
see  a  resurgence  in  other  direction. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank  you.  Senator.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Pro  and  Con  has  just  presented  Senator 
Alexaneeb  WiLET,  Republican,  Wisconsin.  In 
a  transcnbed  interview  on  our  foreign  policy. 
Senator  V/iltt  is  at  present  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  highly  important  meetings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  Interview  came  to  ycu  from  the  Radio 
Gallery  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  now 
this  is  Leif  Eid  in  Washington.  Pro  and 
Con  v.iil  be  heard  again  next  week  at  this 
same  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E3TES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  EEN.'iTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  <  legislative  day  of 

Monday.  Noveviber  27  >,  1950 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recohd  a  wonderful 
ealo?y  of  Al  Jolson.  by  Walter  Wmchell, 
which  appeared  in  the  Vv'ednesday.  Octo- 
ber 25,   1950.  issue  of  the  Washington 

Post. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  eulo<ry 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Song  for  Al  Jolson 
(By    Walter   Winchell) 

They  are  eulogizing  Al  Jolson  as  a  great 
entertainer.  As  a  titan  of  shew  business 
he  stood  alone,  but  he  was  gifted  with  more 
than  superb  singing  artistry— he  was  a  great 
man  To  say  that  Rembrandt  was  a  fine 
artist  and  Beethoven  a  fine  composer  merely 
describes  the  superficial  qualities  of  their 
technical  brilliance.  Their  genius  stemmed 
from  the  abilit  ■  to  capture  deep  emotions 
and  convey  them  to  others.  Expressing  uni- 
versal feelings  which  find  a  home  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  is  the  source  of  their  im- 
monality.  For  similar  reasons,  Jolson  is  no 
less  immortal. 

Ai  has  gone  the  way  of  all  mortals,  but  the 
joy  he  poured   Into   the   world   is   a   living 

thing. 

The  truth  is  the  Jolson  story  does  not  end 
with  his  fabulous  success  as  an  entertainer. 
It  begins  there  For  the  Jolson  saga  epito- 
mizes the  American  story  In  the  grand  tradi- 
tion. Out  of  such  biographies  is  woven  the 
fabric  of  the  American  legend,  and  out  of 
such  legends  Is  derived  the  Inspiration  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Al  reached  these  blessed  shores  as  a  young 
Immigrant  of  penniless  parents.  He  received 
much  from  this  Nation  and  contributed 
more.  Yet  Jolson  believed  he  was  in  debt 
to  America  and  never  ceased  paying.  His 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  a  free  Nation 


presented  was  a^  boundless  as  his  love  for 
the  country  that  made  liberty  a  reality. 
Always  acting  like  a  fine  American  was  Jol- 
son's  finest  performance 

Throughout  his  career  he  refused  to  spare 
hlm.<!elf.  He  made  his  life  as  much  a  tribute 
to  this  country  as  tlie  tnbiii«-  this  country 
Is  now  paying  him. 

He  was  the  first  to  entertain  troops  In 
World  War  II.  contracted  malaria  and  lost  a 
lung.  Then  In  his  upper  sixties — he  was 
again  the  first  to  offer  his  sincing  gifts  for 
bringing  solace  to  the  wounded  and  weary 
in  Korea. 

Today  we  know  the  exertion  of  his  journey 
to  Korea  took  a  greater  toll  of  his  strength 
than  perhaps  even  he  realized.  But  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  as  an  American  to  be 
thtre.  and  that  was  all  that  mattered  to  him. 
Jolson  passed  away  in  a  San  Francisco 
hotel.  Yet  he  was  as  much  a  battle  casualty 
as  any  American  soldier  who  has  fallen  on 
the  rocky  slopes  of  Korea.  A  star  for  more 
than  49  years,  he  earned  his  most  glorious 
star  rating  at  the  end — a  gold  star. 

It  Is  the  measure  of  Jolson  as  an  American 
that  having  his  name  in  lights  on  the  main 
streets  of  America  was  not  as  thrilling  to  him 
as  igniting  a  spark  in  the  heart.s  c*  Amer.can 
soldiers  battling  in  some  far  corner  r ..  the 
globe. 

The  essential  tenderness  of  the  American 
spirit  frequently  results  in  deeper  devotion 
to  a  great  minstrel  than  a  preat  statesman. 
For  ue  know  a  nation  is  not  only  judged 
by  the  record  of  its  political  leaders  but  also 
by  Its  songs.  Perhaps  that  is  because  our 
entertainers  represent  as  much  of  a  national 
ideal  as  ihe  Bill  of  Rights — namely,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Americans  are  aware  that  statesmen  and 
entertainers  are  both  lighting  a  candle  In 
the  darkness  of  a  tragic  civUization.  Which 
explains  why  the  passing  of  a  man  who 
could  translate  the  joyous  national  spirit 
Into  lovely  melodies  has  drawn  people  Into 
a  mourning  desolation  cushioned  with  the 
inner  s.^ti3faction  of  knowine  that  one  man's 
life  has  been  so  nobly  fulfilled 

The  nobility  of  Jolson's  intentions  and  his 
achievements  as  a  public  figure  and  private 
citizen  provide  a  source  of  comfort  for  decent 
men  everywhere.  There  can  be  no  finer 
memoriU. 

He  phoned  me  from  Korea  to  say  the  rea- 
son he  was  rushing  home  was  to  find  out 
if  he  paid  our  glorious  country  enough  taxes. 
The  pTief  is  profound  because  it  is  personal. 
Each  of  us  feels  we  have  lost  a  friend — and 
Al's  friend  was  any  person  acquainted  with 
his  stirring  voice.  Wherever  Jolson  is  right 
now,  we're  certain  he  Is  enjoying  the  world- 
wide salutes.  Al  was  too  much  of  a  realist 
to  be  impressed  by  maudlin  words,  but  as 
an  honest  showman  he  was  always  thrilled 
by  mass  affection.  He  truly  loved  the  public 
that  loved  him.  Their  applause  vi-,s  the 
bread  of  his  life,  and  he  could  play  upon 
the  heartstrings  of  an  audience  like  a  Stradi- 
vari us. 

Jolson's  career  was  not  all  sunshine  and 
blue  skies  After  tasting  the  fragrance  of 
acclaim — he  was  temporarily  numbed  by  the 
cold  hand  cf  oblivion.  That  he  was  able  to 
rise  to  greater  heiehts  after  toppling  was 
as  much  a  tribute  to  h:s  talents  as  to  his 
fichting  heart.  Al  was  a  champion  In  the 
finest  .sense  of  the  word.  A  man  could  scale 
the  heights  wiih  natural  gifts,  but  it  takes 
the  most  potent  moral  stamina  to  rise  again 
after  stumbling. 

His  remarkable  comeback  was  the  test  of 
Jolson  as  a  man.  and  he  came  through  with 
flying  technicolors 

It  staggers  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  Jolson  Is  dead  He  was  a  man  of  vital- 
ity His  enthusiasm  bubbled  and  gushed 
and  flowed  like  a  torrent.  Until  hU  flnal 
days  Al's  exuberance  with  almost  childlike 
m  i-.s  munslty  The  way  h?  walked,  the 
way  he  talked,  and  the  way  be  sang  reflected 
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hu  throbblni?  «ptrtt.     He  loved  to  llv«  and 
Uusb  and  love. 

In  t&«  flnal  analyBla.  and  e«pectally  In 
the  caae  at  Jol*on.  death  u  only  a  physical 
th^m  Tlutnks  to  the  miracle  of  modem 
ctaSMXttaa.  ganeratlona  wtu  thrill  to  the 
iMIrtlWC  Aimlwrsary  Song,  the  peppery  Toot. 
Toot.  Tootele.  the  rousinc  Callfomla.  Here 
I  Come.  tiM  tendir  AprU  Showers,  and  the 
unforc««taM*  Mammy 

jolaoB**  most  eawnUal  UtIbc  qtiallty  wm 
hte  glcrlciia  voice — and  It  will  never  be 
■UUed.  Hia  heritage  ^  "O^  monetary.  He  left 
tarlBht  love  aonga  for  youth.  Oowlng  memorlea 
to  oWer  tolka.  and  a  record  of  Am«rtcaman> 
that  «lll  never  loee  lU  gleam. 

Tea.  they  are  singing  JoUon'a  praises,  but 
no  praise  U  as  beautiful  as  hU  tinging.  An- 
oCbar  star  Is  in  the  heavens.  Strike  up  the 
toaadt  Oabrlfl.  blow  your  horn!  Play  the 
celestial  harp  I  Jolaon  sings  af^aln.  and  how 
the  angels  must  be  applauding— lor  this 
maglc&l  troubadour  is  now  perlorming  on 
another  stage. 

Angels,  you  ain't  heard  nuttin'  yet. 

Birs.  Al  Jolaon,  )ust  on  the  long-distance 
phone,   requested    that    flowers   be   omitt«Kl 
the  money  Intended  for  them  be  turned 
'  to  your  Icx^al  American  Heart  Asaociatiou. 


Britain  Becomes  a  Creditor  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NZBIASKA 
IN  THE  SJENATK  OP  THE  I7NITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  November 
23.  1950.  Pans  edition  of  the  London 
Dujly  Mail  entnied  •Bnlain  Becomes  a 
CrediUir  Power."  Its  author  is  Richard 
Denman.  who  writes  for  the  Economist, 
a  publication  widely  credited  as  authori- 
tative on  matters  of  British  economics. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Denman's  article 
shows  an  improvement  during  the  past  2 
years  in  the  British  balance  of  trade. 
and  in  their  foreign  capiul  investments. 
It  also  points  out  that,  while  some  of  the 
favorable  trade  balance  is  reflected  in 
accounts  due  other  parties  within  the 
Sterling  bloc,  there  is.  neverthele.ss,  sub- 
stantial improvement.  In  essence,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Denmaiis  writings  sup- 
port the  validity  of  reexamination  of  our 
foreign  lending  program-,  and  support 
the  fact  thai  le^'i.slalurs  can  aiid  .should 
take  an  objective  look  at  our  foreign-aid 
policies. 

There  boimr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a&  follows: 

BarTAiN  BrcoMi.s  *  CuErrroR  Powtm 
(By   Richard  Dennxan) 

As  a  world  credlior  power  Britain  has  been 
slld'nu  back  sadly  over  the  pasi  three  decades. 
Two  world  wars  fought  wiihln  a  8iut':'e  gen- 
eration (aud  fought  for  considerable  periods 
on  a  strict  cash  basis  In  respect  uf  purcha.,e 
from  allies  I  have  encri  inched  heavily  un  tlie 
overseas  inveilnicrifj.  th;ic  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  thrifty  gfuerailons  of  forebears  A 
gri  wiug  and.  within  reason,  desiirable  con- 
cern lor  social  security  aud  economic  stabil- 
ity at  home  have  raised  standards  of  con- 


sumption and  left  fmialler  surpluses  available 
for  investment  overseas. 

Heavy  taxation,  the  concomitant  of  war 
and  of  the  welfare  »t«te,  has  gone  far  to  de- 
molish the  capacity  to  save  and  to  stem  the 
flow  of  private  investment  from  which 
British  capital  exports  have  In  the  past 
beeii  fed. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  disordered  state 
of  the  British  bo.lance  of  paynwnts  suggested 
that  Britain's  days  as  an  exporter  of  capital 
were  over.  In  fact,  Britain  had  perforce 
ti)  bectime  a  large  Importer  of  capital — In 
1046  to  the  tune  of  £348.000,000,  in  1947  of 
£668  000.000. 

The  position  has,  however,  been  chang- 
ing- significantly  In  the  last  few  months. 
Even  In  <)46  and  1947  It  should  be  noted 
that  within  the  context  of  an  over-all  defi- 
cit In  the  balance  of  payments,  and  while 
therefore  under  compulsion  to  borrow, 
Br. tain  could  and  did  make  certain  invest- 
ments abroad.  It  was  borrowing  with  one 
hand  and  lending  with  the  other. 

BACK    m    THS    LEAD 

A  position  has  now  been  reached  in  which 
Britain  la  again  running  overseas  surpluses 
that  have  brought  It  back  to  the  forefront 
of  capital  exporting  nations.  In  the  first 
half  of  1950  the  surplus  achieved  on  current 
balance  of  paymenu  amounted  to  £53.000,- 
OOC  and  this,  allowing  for  the  grants 
received  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  put  to  re- 
serve, allowed  the  Investments  to  increase 
by  the  modest  figure  of  £16.000,000. 

The  position  in  subsequent  months  has 
improved  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  re- 
cently had  the  October  overseas  trade  figures 
which  make  it  poesible  to  project  balance 
of  payments  estimates  over  the  first  4  months 
of  the  second  half  of  1950.  In  this  period 
Imports  amounted  to  £857,000,000  and  total 
exports  to  £777.000.000,  giving  a  visible 
deficit  of  £80,000,000. 

As  they  appear  In  the  trade  returns  these 
figures  are  misleading  because  exports  are 
valued  at  the  moment  at  which  they  are  put 
on  board  ship  In  this  country,  while  Im- 
ports Include  the  cost  of  Insurance  and 
freight  costs  which  are  mainly  paid  to  Brit- 
ish companies  and  which  should  not  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  debit  Item  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  Is  normal  to  make 
an  allowance  of  about  11  percent  (or  this 
Item  of  freight  and  insurance.  Deducting 
thl.-!  from  the  Import  total  the  vLslble  trade 
account  no  longer  shows  a  deficit  but  a  sur- 
plus of  £14.000,000. 

INVISIBLK   KAKNINCS 

This  Still  leaves  completely  out  of  account 
the  Invisible  earnings  such  as  Investment  in- 
terest, profits  of  banking  and  Insurance  com- 
panies abroad  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
lea.st.  the  profits  on  overseas  trading  op>er- 
ailons  of  British  oil  cijmpanies  which,  in 
the  first  half  of  1950,  brought  In  a  net  svir- 
plus  of  £160.000  000. 

Assuming  thai  ihe  surplus  on  these  Items 
has  been  no  greater— and  there  Is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  It  has  grown  with 
the  rHe  in  commodity  prices — It  would  ap- 
pear that  In  the  4  months  July  to  October 
1<450  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  a  surplus  of  around  £160.- 
000.000.  or  at   a  rute  of   £360,000,000  a  year. 

Allowing  for  the  continued  Improvement 
In  invisible  Items  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  balance  of  payments  is  now 
running  at  a  quite  remarkable  figure  of 
£400  000,000  a  year  surplus.  This  Is  almost 
up  to  the  sl.indard  Britain  used  to  maintain 
In  the  hevday  of  Its  role  as  an  exporter  of 
capita! — allowing  that  Is.  for  changes  In  the 
value  "f  money. 

In    the    liKht    of   the    figures    which    have . 
recently  Ijeen  publlshfd  showlnt;  the  United 
Kingdom  surplus  with  other  members  of  the 
European  Payments  Union,  these  estimates 


of  the  over-all  balance  of  paymenU  do  not 
atrlke  any  Inconmious  note.  In  October 
alone  Britain's  surplus  with  the  European 
Payments  Union  amounted  to  £80.000.000. 
This  was  met  as  to  £5,000.000  by  the  ttse  d 
existing  sterling  resources  by  other  member 
nations,  but  even  »o  this  left  the  net  ror- 
plus  at  the  very  striking  figure  of  £75.000,000, 

WORLD  S  BANKXB  STIIX 

In  the  July-September  quarter  the  com- 
parable surplus  accumulated  by  Britain 
amounted  to  £28,500.000.  so  that  a  cumula- 
tive credit  of  £103,500.000  had  in  fact  been 
built  up  by  Britain  over  the  4  moniiia  pe- 
riod with  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
alone. 

Much  of  this  surplus  Is  attributable  to  the 
exports  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  to 
the  countries  in  question.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  U  Britain  which  takes  the 
burden  of  the  surplus.  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  duly  paid  In  sterling  for  the  wool 
she  exports  to  France  or  Germany  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand.  Britain  is  accumulating 
a  credit  with  EPU  as  a  result  of  these 
op)eratlons.  It  may  also  see  the  sterling  bal- 
ances held  In  London  on  Australian  account 
Increasing  by  a  corresponding  amount. 

This  Is  a  typical  Instance  of  the  way  in 
which  London  still  acts  as  banker  to  the 
world.  The  surpluses  which  Britain  has 
built  up  with  the  European  countries  have 
now  more  than  absorbed  the  initial  debit, 
equivalent  to  $160,000,000.  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  was  saddled  at  the  outset 
of  its  membership  of  EPU.  and  In  addi- 
tion has  allowed  Britain  to  build  up  a  credit 
position  equivalent  to  »140,fl00.000  with 
EPU. 

One  reservation  has  already  been  made 
at>out  this  good  showing,  namely,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area 
has  contributed  to  It.  Another  concema 
the  tendency  for  hot  money  to  come  to 
Britain  from  Europe. 

HISD    roa    CAUTTOW 

It  Is  probable  that  all  payments  for  ster- 
ling imports  Into  Europe  have  recently  been 
made  "on  the  nail."  whereas  many  pay- 
ments due  from  the  sterling  area  to  Europe 
have  been  postponed  in  anticipation  of 
an  up-valuation  of  sterling.  However  false 
this  premise  may  be.  the  operations  based 
on  It  contributed  an  element  of  Imperma- 
nence  and  artlflclallty  to  the  surplus  which 
the  sterling  area  has  l>een  able  to  build 
with  Europe  In  this  period. 

There  Is,  therefore,  seme  need  to  tread 
cautiously  In  allowing  this  improvement  to 
lead  to  a  considerable  relaxation  of  import 
controls  or  to  a  generous  expansion  In  over- 
seas Investments.  What  should  t>e  done 
is  to  use  a  substantial  part  of  the  surplus 
as  an  accumulation  to  reserves.  That  is  In 
fact  what  is  l>elng  done. 

An  immense  field  of  development  lies  open 
for  British  capital.  There  are  great  plana 
of  development  in  Africa  and  In  south  and 
southeast  Asia.  Much  of  this  will  have  to 
be  undertaken  on  official  account  and  it 
Is  to  be  hoped,  in  this  context,  that  the 
expensive  lesson  learnt  in  the  east  African 
agricultural  development  schemes  will  have 
been  taken  to  heart. 

Mining  development  In  South  Africa  la 
atill  waiting  for  more  British  cupital.  Tbe 
oil  companies  have  in  hand  an  immense 
development  program,  most  of  which  will 
Involve  overseas  expenditure.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  to  do  for  any  surpltia  in  Its 
balance  of  payments  which  Britain  can 
accumulate  for  investment  abroad. 

The  danger  is  not  that  there  will  be  too 
little  to  do  but  that  wc  may  attempt  too 
much  and  by  overinvestment  give  a  fvirther 
pxish  to  that  vicious  circle  of  inflation  which 
has  the  economy  of  the  whole  world  well  and 
truly  in  its  grip. 
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Tbc  Ne«fi  for  Decision  in  the  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   Nrw    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27  >,  2950 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for  a  decision  in  the  war  in 
Korea,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton E\-ening  Star  of  November  29.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENTLtMFN   MAT  CRT     PEACI     PHACE 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  have 
rolled  by  since  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
famous  address  to  the  Richmond  Assembly — 
since  he  chlded  the  gentlemen  who  were  cry- 
ing peace  when  there  was  no  peace;  since 
he  warned  against  the  Inclination  of  man  to 
Indulge  In  the  Illusions  of  hope:  since  he 
asked  whether  we  shall  gather  strength  by 
Irresolution  and  inaction.  Throughout 
those  years  millions  of  men  have  given  up 
their  lives  for  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
which  Patrick  Henry  so  ably  championed. 
And  yet.  despite  all  of  the  sacrifices,  despite 
all  of  mankinds  material  advances  since 
1775.  the  remaining  citadels  of  freedom  and 
liberty  In  the  world  are  threatened  as  they 
have  never  been  threatened  before. 

Patrick  Henry  was  trying  to  arouse  his 
fellow  men.  to  prod  them  Into  throwing  off 
the  shackles  of  the  mind  so  they  would  be 
able  to  see  and  understand  the  real  nature 
of  the  crisis  which  had  already  begun  to  en- 
gulf them.  We  need  something  of  the  same 
thing  today.  We  need  to  take  another  look 
at  the  assumptions  and  the  hop>es  upon 
which  our  course  of  action  has  been  based. 
We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  mind  where  the  long- 
ing for  peace  arid  the  dread  of  war  have 
combined  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  larger  sense  there  is  no  peace.  We  need 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  drift 
Into  certain  disaster  unless  we  are  wlUing  to 
make  decisions,  perhaps  painful  decisions, 
and  then  act  intelligently  upon  them. 

What  is  one  to  think  of  the  fantastic 
spectacle  In  the  United  Nations  where  the 
Chinese  CommunUts.  with  blood  on  their 
hands,  stand  In  the  role  of  accuser  and  Rus- 
sia's Mr.  Malik  puts  the  United  States  in 
the  defendants  box?  Not  untU  yesterday. 
and  then  at  the  last  possible  moment,  did 
our  delegate.  Mr.  Austin,  revise  his  prepared 
speech  to  bring  a  complaint  of  aggression 
against  the  Chinese.  What  is  the  rationale 
of  this  topsy-turvy  business?  It  was  the 
United  Nations  which  decreed  the  use  of 
armed  force  against  the  North  Korean  ag- 
gressors. Does  anyone  believe  that  the  UN 
can  serve  the  Interests  of  peace,  or  of  se- 
curity, by  seeking  a  place  to  hide  from  this 
new  and  uglier  fact  of  Chinese  aggression? 

In  his  earlier  remarks  to  the  General  As- 
sembly's political  committee.  Mr.  Dulles, 
representing  this  country,  devoted  most  of 
his  effort  to  a  review  of  the  occasions  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
Its  good  will  toward  China.  He  spoke  of  the 
bond  which  this  record  has  forged  between 
the  people  cf  China  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States — a  bond  "that  the  Soviet 
Government  Is  now  trying,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced fruitlessly,  to  break  "  At  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Dulles  was  speaking  a  Chinese  Ccm- 
muni5t  army  of  -Ou.OOO  men  w-.^s  smashing 
through    the   Ircn;    ci    the    UN    forces   in 


Korea — an  assault  which  General  MacArthur 
describes  as  an  "entirely  new  war."  Is  it 
possible  to  square  Mr.  Dulles'  hopeful  words 
with  the  fact  of  what  the  Chinese  are  doing? 
Can  we  have  peace  with  the  Chinese  people 
by  closing  our  diplomatic  eye-s  when  their 
leaders  wage  open  war  against  us? 

If  there"  is  one  clear  fact  which  emerges 
from  all  this  buslnes,  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  war.  now  It  is  not  a  final,  all-out 
war,  but  U  is  war  nevertheless  And  it  is 
a  war  which  has  taijsjht  certain  lessons  and 
which  raises  still  other  questions. 

We  should  be  asking  ourselves  whether 
our  policy  of  containment  has  not  been  tried. 
and  found  wanting.  That  policy  was  bused 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Communists, 
and  the  Russian  Communists.  In  particular, 
would  continue  to  expand  unless  checked  by 
a  show  of  force,  but  that  they  would  not 
expand  at  the  ri.sk  of  war.  The  thought 
was  that  the  Russians  could  be  held  In  check, 
or  contained,  by  interposing  against  them 
our  own  military  forces,  or  the  forces  of 
allies  that  had  become  economically  and 
militarily  strong.  To  say  the  least,  that  as- 
sumption has  become  an  exceedingly  dubious 
one.  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
containing    military    forces    simply    do    not 

exist. 

But  if  the  policy  of  containment  has  failed, 
what  alternatives  are  left? 

One  possibility  is  a  political  settlement  In 
Asia  which  would  enable  us  to  break  off  the 
war.  This,  no  doubt  is  being  carefully  ex- 
plored. But  we  should  not  build  false  hopes. 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  settlement  can  be  made 
which  will  not  leave  the  Communists  as  mas- 
ters of  Asia,  and  ii  we  voluntarily  accept  such 
a  settlement  we  must  expect  to  pay  the 
price  in  loss  of  prestige  and  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world.  If  we  reject  such  a 
settlement  we  might  be  forced  to  eet  out 
Of  Asia  as  best  we  can.  If  that  should  haF>- 
pen  the  minimum  penalty  would  be  the  loss 
of  everything  we  have  been  lighting  for 
there. 

Another  posslbUlty  is  that  we  may  accept 
what  comes  In  Korea,  and  go  on  from  there. 
But  where  will  we  go  and  how  will  we  get 
there? 

If  the  decision  should  be  to  fight  and  not  to 
retreat,  we  must  face  the  question  of  whom 
we  are  to  fight,  and  where  and  how. 

Such  a  decision  as  this  could  be  expected 
to  result  only  in  total  war.  We  would  be  at 
war  with  Russia,  and  with  all  of  the  satellites 
that  Russia  could  bring  into  the  battle.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  superiority  in  man- 
power that  the  enemy  would  have — and  m.an- 
power  of  excellent  flghtlne  qualities  if  one 
may  Judge  from  our  experience  in  Korea — 
could  we  hope  to  fight  on  the  ground  any- 
where in  Asia  or  Europe?  Would  a  war  of 
land  armies  spell  disaster  for  tis? 

Could  we  fight  and  in  any  sense  win  such 
a  war  with  air  power?  The  atom  bomb  and 
the  long-ranee  bomber  are  certainly  the 
most  effective  and  perhaps  the  only  useful 
weapons  we  would  have  at  our  disposal  in  a 
full-scale  war  it  it  should  come  in  the  near 
future.  What  is  the  state  of  our  thinking 
with  respect  to  these  weapons  and  their  pos- 
sible use? 

A  commission  of  eminent  men.  headed  by 
Bishop  Angtis  Dun.  of  Washington,  has  taken 
the  position.  In  a  report  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  that  we  would  be  justified  in 
using  the  atom  bomb  or  any  comparable  wea- 
pon only  after  It  has  been  used  by  an  enemy. 
This  position,  of  course,  was  taken  on  moral 
grounds.  But  we  should  also  consider  its 
military  implications.  Suppose  that  this 
kind  of  thinking  should  prevail  and  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  at  war  with  Russia. 
Where  and  how  would  we  fight?  Would  we 
send  an  .American  army  across  3.000  miles  of 
ocean  and  attempt  to  fight  the  Russians  and 
their  satellites  in  Europe?  If  so.  what  U  one 
to  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
probably  millions,  of  American  soldier*  who 


would  be  sent  to  their  deaths  in  that  opera- 
tion? And  how  would  we  get  at  the  real 
centers  of  Russian  military  power  deep  in 
the  Soviet  heartland?  Have  we  forgotten 
the  fate  which  overtook  the  German  army 
that  Hitler  sent  marching  into  Russia?  Is 
there  really  any  valid  reason,  moral  or  other- 
wise, why  we  must  wait  until  the  Russiana 
have  blasted  our  industrial  centers  before 
-ae  blast  theirs?  Has  anyone  a  moral  right 
to  Insist  that  our  hands  remain  tied  until 
untold  numbers  of  American  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  maimed  by  the  enemy? 

Certainly  all  of  these  are  question?  that 
the  American  people  should  be  thinking 
about,  and  thinking  very  seriously  about,  to- 
day. It  is  much  easier,  cf  course,  to  ask 
questions  than  It  is  to  know  what  the  an- 
swers should  be.  No  layman  has  the  com- 
petency to  make  the  decisions  that  are  press- 
ing m  upon  us.  Still,  the  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made;  we  cannot  escape  them.  And 
that  force  which  we  speak  of  as  public  opin- 
ion will  play  its  part. 

This  t>cing  so.  there  is  compelling  need 
for  a  public  opinion  which  rests  on  facts  as 
the  people  are  best  able  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
We  have  moved  too  close  to  the  edge  of 
disaster  to  accept  decisions  that  are  shajaed 
by  the  cry  for  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 
We  shouid  admit  to  ourselves  that  any  de- 
cisions will  be  hard  decisions.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  us  except  a  choice  among  evils. 
If  this  seem^  to  be  a  repelling  outlook,  let 
us  remember  that  it  is  true,  and  true  in  a 
very  literal  sense,  that  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  our  survival  depends  upon  our 
ability  and  our  willingness  to  make  decisions 
that  are  hard  to  make,  and  to  act  upon  them 
with  determination  once  they  have  been 
made.  If  we  let  ourselves  be  twrne  along 
irresolutely  by  the  current  of  cvencs,  we 
shall  certainly  be  carried  to  total  disaster. 


Tbe  Folly  of  Our  Bipartisan  Foreifn  PoBcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SrSATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr.  'WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  21 -year-old  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  Charles  J.  Farring- 
ton.  Jr..  of  Tucson.  Ariz  .  who  is  studying 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  C»-iurch. 
prepared  a  paper  for  an  English  theme 
entitled  "The  Folly  of  Our  Bipartisan 
Foreien  Policy."  The  paper  was  well 
prepared  and  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  It  also  indicates  a  growing  in- 
terest amonc  the  young  people  of  the 
country  in  our  foreign  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Th^  Follt  or  Cur  Bip.aetisan  Foretcn  Polict 
The   Republican  Party   has   a   Job  to   do. 

That  job  is  to  chart  a  course  for  American 
foreign  policy  that  will  synchronize  with  the 
fundamental  economic  and  political  necessi- 
ties of  this  Nation.  The  primary  obligation 
of  government,  in  all  instances,  is  to  sale- 
guard  the  rights  of  lu  citizens.  The  great- 
est contritaU'ion  which  the  United  States  can 
make  to  th?  p3ac3  a.id  freedom  cf  ih.  wcrld 
Is  tile  deveiopcient  cf  Its  own  materul  and 
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_^ Hi  Tt-^nrctt  to  »  height  of  efficiency 

ttat  no  en^niT  c«n  poMlbiy  overcome  A 
Ttfllant  and  ■table  Amenc»in  Brpublic  can 
do  waan  to  Inspire  the  llbertle*  at  the  wcrJd 
Una  unj  ether  source  of  conlWence.  It  U  on 
this  preinlse  that  t^e  Republican  Party  must 
fuinil  lu  re«pon*JbtIl:y  to  the  Amcrleaii 
people. 

Th*  present  Dunocritic  »dm!nl»tr«tlon 
bAs  shown  Uttte  tncllnatlon  tovattf  »x»ch  an 
objMtiTe.  Instead.  It  has  eoB^»t*ntly  tac- 
rlftectf  thr  mtereat*  of  the  United  States  In 
ordw  to  parpctuftt«  Interaational  esteem  for 
l%Mif.  R  lUH  aaade  appeasement  lu  watch- 
word end  me<Jdlesonie  world  saving  Its  prin- 
cipal ladustrr  An'l  Its  policies  have  been 
dictated,  for  the  most  part,  by  neither  the 
wtabea  and  hopes  of  the  American  people 
nor  the  practical  wlsdcm  of  their  elected 
repreeentatlvea.  but.  rather,  by  a  disreputable 
Mnrtment  of  irtarry-eyed  vtslonartes  In  the 
State  Department  who  are  more  concerned 
wtth  promoting  the  cultural  assimilation  of 
iieathen  tribes  at  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  than  wtth  the  preservation  of  the 
rlCtrta  and  dignities  of  free  men.  It  U  thU 
present  Democratic  administration  which 
was  repudiated  by  the  voters  In  the  election 
last  November,  thus  making  way  for  the 
capable,  sincere,  and  courageous  leadership 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  the  suffi- 
ciency to  provide 

In  assuming  this  obligation,  however,  the 
GOP  trust  rectify  certain  erroneous  assump- 
tlons  in  Its  own  philosophy  It  must,  of 
COIU3C.  equip  Itself  with  a  foreign  policy  pro- 
gram that  Is  both  dynamic  and  practical; 
It  cannot  succeed  merely  because  of  the 
tragic  failures  of  the  Democrats.  Neither, 
though,  should  the  Republican  Party  regard 
all  of  lu  own  views  as  right  and  those  of  the 
Democrau  as  all  wrong.  A  party  in  control 
cX  a  Government  for  18  years  has  opportuni- 
ties to  do  many  good  things  as  well  as  many 
bad  things,  though  It  Is  the  established 
tMidency  of  administrations  too  long  In 
pamm  to  become  ctxrupt  and  frayed  In  their 
thinking  and  to  do  the  bad  things  too  often. 
For  such  a  reason  men  are  dying  in  Korea 
today.  Tbe  Bepubllcan  Party  will  be  more 
adequate  to  Its  task  If  It  avoids  rigidity  of 
cpinion  and  extremism  of  any  sort. 

Probably  the  greatest  aid  to  future  con- 
structive government  by  Republicans  will 
tM  found  In  a  releas«  from  the  shackles  of 
sn-caUed  bipartisanship.  Thl-s  Is  a  lofty 
propaganda  term  which  describes  the  Idea  of 
government  by  coalition  or  government 
without  challenge.  It  a-aa  conceived  during 
thf  1*44  election  campaign  through  the  com- 
bined wishes  of  the  two  presidential  candi- 
dates and.  ostensibly,  the  Department  of 
State.  It  implies  equal  party  representation 
la  the  rormauon  of  administrative  and  iegls- 
Utive  poUcles.  In  the  present  InsUnce  those 
having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs.  For  pur- 
p<«ies  of  presenting  a  unified  front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  It  Li  an  attractive  Ideal,  though 
such  a  ihallow  display  Is  not  the  true  end 
of  our  OoYerumeut  In  another  sense,  bl- 
pertisanshlp  contradicts  the  basic  Intention 
if  ilie  tw  -party  system,  which  is  that  the 
guverumen:  ol  the  majority  party  shall  be 
sirengthcned  by  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances emanating  from  the  opposition  and 
challenge  of  the  miiurity  The  ahole  his- 
tory 0*  this  Nation,  In  matters  both  foreign 
and  dumwllc.  retlecU  tl  e  merit  of  govern- 
ment sustained  by  argumeiu.,  persuasion,  jind 
compromise  The  fact  that  it  negates  such 
a  democratic  prtx-edufe  renders  bipartisan- 
ship wholly  inadvisable.  Furthermtjre.  it 
do^«  not  work. 

Ever,  thduj-h   It   wa.i  ap^iarently  more  of  a 

hindrance    than   a  help   to  them   during  the 

1944  presidential  campaign  R^  )v;b!lcans  con- 

I  tinned    to    pursue    bipartiaanshlp   in   foreign 

policies  In  the  desperate  h<ifie  that,  after  all, 

such  mutual  effort  would  afT^ird  a  surer  way 

to   peace    in    the   world.     The   full   extmt    of 

their    mtscalc'i!atl()n    i,i    n^t    vei    ui'.f1er'^';x>d. 

1  bu'  there  is  a  r!Knt)ii    v     '    i     trenesa  iii  Re- 

[put.icun    ranks    wliuii    cuuiuc    fail   souu   to 


comprehend  the  yjnnrmlty  of  the  bipartisan 
hoax      The  light  of  reality  U  penetrating  a 
fateful  Illusion.     The  whole  effect  of  bipar- 
tisanship In  foreign  affairs  has  been  to  give 
the  Republlca«  Party  a  share  of  the  blame 
for  Dsmocratlc  mistakes,  and  thus  to  weaken 
the  prestige  cT  the  GOP  In  all  phases  of  legis- 
lative  and   admlnlntriUlve   planning.     While 
such    prominent    RepuUtaaas    as    Governor 
Dewey.  Senator  V'andenbertr.  Harold  Stassen. 
John     Foster     Dulles,     and     Representative 
Charles    A.    Eaton    have    actively    advocated 
bipartisan  loreigu  policy,  their  influence  on 
this  Government's  dfclslons  has  been  largely 
nommal.    and    actual    Republican    participa- 
tion, in  most  cases,  has  been  limited  to  pub- 
lic sponsorship  or  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  by  these  and  other  of 
the   party's   leaders       Bipartisanship   la   "me- 
too-lsm  ■  of  the  worst  kind,  and  It  has.  on  the 
whole,  produced  a  rather  shameful  display 
of  gullibility  on  the  part  of  otherwise  reli- 
able 8tate«n»en      It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  Republicans  will  soon  realize  that  the 
kind   of   bipartisanship   the   Demtxratlc   ad- 
ministration practices  can   eventually   frus- 
trate   all    efforts    for    a    Just    and    honorable 
foreign    policy,    and    will    surely    reduce    the 
Republican  Party  m  bath  Its  stature  and  Us 

purpose. 

In  spite  of  claims  by   both   parties,  there 
was  no  bipartisanship  in  the  election  cam- 
palf?n  of  1944.    At  the  time  plans  were  under 
way  for  the  proposed  United  Nations  organl- 
sratlon.    and    the    Dumbarton    Oaks    Confer- 
ence   was    in    progress.      President   Roosevelt 
had  every  reason  to  welcome  the  request  of 
his  Republican  opponent.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
for  Information  and  consultation  regarding 
the  problems  of  world  peace,  since  the  effect 
of  such  cooperation  was  to  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  foreign  policy  as  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign.    This  was.  In  fact,  a  stroke  of  salva- 
tion for   the  ihlrd-term   Roosevelt   admlrUs- 
tratlon   Inasmuch  as  the   bipartisan  symbol 
SUSgested    blanket    Republican    approval    of 
Democratic  foreign   policies,  past  and   pres- 
ent.    Governor  Dewey,  scrupulously  careful 
not  to  criticize   the   administration   for   Its 
failures  and  errors,  was  vlgorotis  in  his  sup- 
port  of  the  proposed  world   peace  organiza- 
tion.   There  Is  considerable  justification  for 
the  claim   that    If   he   had   not  so  well   re- 
spected   the   terms   of    this    pseudo-alliance, 
and.  instead,  had  exposed  the  shocking  facts 
of  existing  foreign  relations  to  the  voters,  he 
might  have  been  elected  President  In  spile 
of  the  classic  bipartisan  plea  of  the  Demo- 
crats that   we  should   not  change  horses  In 
the  middle  of  the  stream.     That  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  did  not  risk  such  an  expos* 
certainly    demonstrates    his    high-principled 
patriotism   during   time   of   war.    but   sutjse- 
quent  events  In  the  international  field  give 
no  Indication  that  bipartisan  attitudes  have 
actually  deterred  the  course  of  catastrophe. 
There  was  no  bipartisanship  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  In   1946.  where  a  physically  sick 
and   mentally   deteriorated   President    made 
disastrous    commitments    regarding    Asiatic 
policy,   the   consetjuences   of    which   are    not 
even  now  fully  apparent.     Nor  was  It  a  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  refused  to  turn  its  back 
un  a  convicted  Communist  spy,  formerly  of 
high  rank  m  the  Government  service.     No 
bipartisan  policy  complacently  witnessed  the 
conquest  of  Nationalist  China  by  Communist 
terrori.sm.    defining    It    as   only    "the   rise   of 
simple     peasants  '     In    an     agrarian     reform. 
And    It    wa.s   not    the    voire   cf    bipartisanship 
Which  advised  that  we  let  Korea  fall,  but  not 
let  It  look  like  we  pushed  It      It  was  not  a 
bipartisan   team   which  whitewashed  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  subversives  in  the 
et«te   Department,    it    wm   a   former   Demo- 
cratic United  States  .Setiafor    seeking  despe- 
rately to  protect  his  party  from  the  humilia- 
tion   of    Its    own    unethical    adventures    and 
aas<'Clatlon8.     Neither   were   they   bipartisan 
candidates  who  were  elected  to  Congress  last 
November  bv  an  electorate  outraged  over  the 
conduct  of  lorclgn  alliiirs;  they  were  Republi- 
can candidates  who  spoke  out  in  defense  oX 


America  and  her  people,  and  against  the 
cppcafement  and  pampering  of  Communists. 
Yet  the  present  Democratic  administration 
seeks  to  brand  as  Immoral  or  Isolationist  any- 
one cautious  enough  and  practical  enough 
to  be  moved  by  thU  disgraceful  record  of  too 
many  years  of  too  many  blunders  in  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

The  folly  of  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 
Blpartlsanahlp  Is  a  myth,  a  convenient  device 
for  those  who  cannot  bear  alone  the  conse- 
quences Of  their  own  failures.  It  Is  contrary 
to  every  precept  of  this  Republic.  And  It 
does  not  work. 

Once  the  Republican  Party  divests  Itself 
of  Its  tendency  to  acquiesce  or  politely  assent 
to  the  theories  of  the  majority  party,  It  can 
move  forward  freely  and  confldenUy  toward 
the  goals  of  the  American  heritage.  Jiuch 
objectives  have  been  gradually  and  deliber- 
ately abandoned  during  the  past  18  yea-s  of 
government  by  fashion  and  fancy.  'tTiey 
must  be  restored  to  the  coneciousness  of  free 
men  everjwhere.  The  Republican  Party 
must  begin  now  to  apply  the  prlnclplos  of 
firmness,  consistency,  and  Jtistice  to  all 
policies  affecting  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  Bust 
build  for  America  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
promote  liberty  and  peace  in  the  world  with- 
out reducing  the  standards  and  oppor;unl- 
tles  of  this  Nation.  It  must  have  faith  .n  Its 
own  ability  to  rescue  America  from  the  verge 
of  economic,  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
disaster  The  Republican  Party  must  not. 
Indeed  It  dare  not.  fail  the  Republic. 


Tou^h  Turkey— Midd!c-Ea:t  Watchdog 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIQIT 

OF  ASK.^N.SAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President .  this 
Is  not  the  first  lime  I  have  had  occision 
to  make  some  verbal  references  l )  our 
ally.  Turkey.  I  ask  unanimous  ccisent 
to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ri  cord, 
an  article  entitled  -Tough  Turkey— 
Middle-East  Watchdog."  written  oy  L. 
Edsar  Prina.  and  published  in  tcdays 
V/aiihington  Evening  SUr.  I  shall  read 
but  one  sentence,  however,  becau-e  we 
have  so  few  occasions  in  these  davs  on 
which  we  take  considerable  comfort  and 
pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of  suioe  of 
our  relief  money  abroad.  I  read  th(  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  article : 

When  tlie  American  taxpayer  conterr  plates 
the  ald-racney  spent  since  World  W  ar  II. 
he  probably  wUl  come  up  with  the  ver  tlct  ol 
moet  of  our  military  experts :  Wiiere  ht  ve  the 
dollars  been  spent  more  wisely  or  to  better 
advantage  than  In  Turkey,  ^ardlan  oi  the 
Middle  East. 

I  simply  want  to  add  that  I  thi  ik  we 
may  take  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from 
the  stanch  support  which  Turke  <•  has 
given  to  us  In  this  present  dil53cult\ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ;.rticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  A  ppen- 
duc  of  the  Rkcosd,  as  follows; 

TovcH  TraKrr  — MiDDi  t  East  Watc  ido* 
(By  L   Edgar  Prina) 

The  heroic  demonstration  of  f  ?H*!ng 
prowess  by  the  6.000-nian  Turk  sh  irigade 
in  Korea  has  afforCed  the  peopled  uf  t  le  izte 
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world  this  comforclng  thought:  There  are 
875,000  more  like  them  In  the  army  at  home. 
And  should  the  Soviet  Union  make  an  ag- 
gressive move  toward  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Suez,  or  the  Near  Ea.st.  the  Turks  probably 
could  put  nearly  2.000.000  trained  men  in 
uniform,  thanks  to  universal  military  train- 
ing 

That  the  tough,  hard-bitten  Turkish  sol- 
dier Is  a  first-class  fighting  man  may  come  as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  Americans,  but 
not  so  to  the  Turks.  An  official  of  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  here,  commenting  on  reports 
def^cribing  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in 
Korea,  said: 

•Give  us  a  piece  of  territory  to  defend, 
and — depend  on  It — well  defend  It  to  the 
end.  We  Turks  haven't  had  a  chance  to  show 
what  we  can  do  as  soldiers  since  we  drove 
cut  the  Invading  Greeic  and  Allied  armies 
In  the  early  twenties." 

The  hand-picked  Turkish  brigade  in  Korea 
Is  a  self-supporting,  reinforced  unit — a  sort 
of  rouped-up  regimental  combat  team.  It 
has  its  own  artillery  and  communications. 
It  carries  a  replacement  pool,  medical  or- 
ganization, postal,  and  mess  staffs. 

Even  men  of  the  housekeeping  units  have 
got  Into  the  light  The  Embassy  spokesman 
said  that  many  of  the  cooks  demanded  to  be 
allowed  to  go  up  front,  contending  they  were 
soldiers  first  and  cooks  second.  They  got 
permission. 

These  fighting  cooks  were  with  other  ele- 
m3r.ts  of  the  brigade  cut  off  by  the  Chinese 
Reds  last  weeS.  Low  on  ammunition,  the 
Turks  fixed  bayonets  and  charged.  When 
tha  action  was  completed  200  Reds  lay  dead 
and  200  others  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

An  American  unit  fought  Its  way  up  to 
the  Turks,  providing  an  escape  route  But 
the  Turkish  commander.  Brigadier  General 
Tazlckl.  declined  to  fiee  the  trap.  "We  are 
killing  too  many  Chinese."  he  said. 

The  Turks  finally  broke  out.  carrving  their 
wounded  on  their  backs,  after  fighting  a 
courageous  rear-guard  action  to  aid  retreat- 
ing Eighth  Army  troops.  AtxDut  500  of  them 
were  killed. 

The  Turkish  armed  forces,  which  have 
been  unified  for  15  years,  are  commanded 
by  Gen  Nui-l  Yamut.  He  has  more  power, 
relatively,  than  General  Bradley.  Chairman 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Yamut 
has  the  fln.al  si-y  Serving  under  him  are 
Gen  Kur;djebe  Noyan,  Army  chief;  Admiral 
Sadtk  Altindjan  of  the  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mu- 
zasser  Goksenim  of  the  Air  Force. 

Universal  mUltary  training  has  been  In 
effect  In  Turkey  for  many  years.  Men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  28  are  required 
to  serve  for  18  months.  Those  who  have  had 
high  school  education  or  less  are  put  in 
the  noncommissioned  ranks.  College  grad- 
uates are  given  officer  training,  but  normally 
they  can  advance  only  to  company  grade 
rank. 

The  professional  officer  corps,  up  to  the 
rank  of  general,  are  trained  at  the  military 
college.  Generals  and  admirals  attend  the 
sta3  college  Turkey  keeps  the  officer  corps 
large  enough,  even  In  peacetime,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  full  mobilization. 

Before  our  Joint  military  mission  for  aid 
to  Turkey  began  functioning  under  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  In  19*7.  Turkey  never  had  a 
cadre  of  noncommissioned  officers — the  back- 
tx3ne  of  otir  armed  services.  New,  how- 
ever, careers  have  been  opened  up  for  such 
men  In  the  Turkish  forces. 

That  Isn't  the  only  way  the  Turks  have 
benefited  from  American  aid  More  than 
$1,800,000,000  has  gone  to  Turkey  and  Greece 
In  the  last  3  years  In  the  form  of  Truman 
doctrine,  ECA.  and  mutual  defense  assistance 
program  grants.  With  this  money,  modern 
equipment  and  training  have  been  provided. 
Standardization  of  weapons  U  under  way, 
and  a  network  of  military  roads  is  being  con- 
structed The  650-member  military  mission 
i»  training  Turks  to  tram  Turks. 


Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Amer- 
ican experts,  the  Turks  actually  have  cut 
dou-n  the  size  of  their  standing  army  from 
the  500,000-man  force  It  maintained  in  1947. 
Today  they  have  a  compact,  hard-hitting 
machine  of  22-25  divisions  of  about  15,000 
men  each. 

In  September,  the  Turkish  armed  forces 
held  what  has  been  officially  described  as 
extremely  successful  large-scale  military 
maneuvers.  Tanks,  planes,  and  ships  par- 
ticipated. 

The  Turks  say  that  theirs  Is  not  purely  a 
defensive  force,  and  point  out  that  they 
could,  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  In 
Western   Europe,  smash  at   the  Soviet  flank. 

Turkey  has  been  negotiatmg  a  mutual 
delense  pact  wtth  Greece  wLiich,  when  con- 
summated, may  later  include  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Such  a  line-up  would  put  a  very 
sizable  force  on  Russia's  flank. 

Turkey's  chief  strength  lies  not  alone  In 
Its  2.000,000  bayonets,  but  in  the  unity  of 
its  20.500.COO  citizens.  Since  it  broke  with 
the  past  in  1923.  under  Ataturk.  it  has  em- 
braced western  ideals  and  demccratic  prin- 
ciples. Its  firmness  In  the  face  cf  heavy 
Soviet  pressure  has  earned  it  a  high  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations. 

When  the  American  ta.xpayer  contem- 
plates the  aid  money  spent  since  World  War 
n,  he  probably  will  come  up  with  the  ver- 
dict of  most  of  our  military  experts:  No- 
where have  the  dollars  been  spent  more 
wisely  or  to  better  advantage  than  m  Turkey, 
guardian  of  the  Middle  East. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flcnda.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  other  leading  daily 
papers.  I  particularly  mention  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  for  the  reason  this  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  papers  of  the  State  of 
norida.  This  address  vas  made  before 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau  at 
Chicago.  111. 

I  think  the  address  is  most  timely  for 
it  is  a  true  appraisal  of  our  position  to- 
day in  the  world. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing thinkers  of  our  Nation,  has 
placed  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  times 
and  I  commend  this  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  in  these  trying,  serious, 
and  critical  times. 

I  was  fortunate  in  hearing  this  address 
over  the  radio  and  was  so  impressed  with 
it  that  I  thought  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congress ion.^l  Rec- 
ord for  the  readers  thereof  to  get  the 
t)enefit  of  this  excellent  address.  The 
address  follows: 

An  Appraisal  or  Otra  PosmcN  Tooat 
It  is  indeed  a  very  great  prr-ilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Chicago  Better  B'islness  Bureau, 
which,  like  the  90  other  better  business 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  responsibility 
and  self -regulation. 

Your  general  purpose,  as  I  u.iderstand  It, 
is    •to    promote    mtegnty    and    create    con- 


fidence in  advertising,  selling,  and  all  other 
phases  of  business." 

This  is  all  important  because  the  Ameri- 
can mass  producing,  mass  selling  and  mass 
distribution  economy  rests   upon  consumer 

faith. 

Your  slogan:  Public  confidence  counts 
most,  exemplifies  what  might  be  called  the 
public  service  cf  private  business. 

Your  example  of  self-discipliue  In  busi- 
ness Illustrates  what  can  be  done  In  normal 
times  vrithou:  the  d'-ubtful  benefit  of  Gov- 
ernment edicts  or  bureaucratic  rulings. 

I  commend  you  for  your  initiative,  vision. 
and  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

These  are  characteristics  of  which  the 
American  businessman  has  every  right  to 
feel  justly  proud. 

They  give  vitality  to  a  system  of  free 
competition  and  cdd  strength  to  an  eco- 
nomic structure  which,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, has  not  only  supported  the  world 
but  still  stands  firm  and  erect  u:ider  the 
mounting  burdens  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  carrv. 

I  address  you  as  an  ordma.'y  citizen  who 
Is  grave:y  concerned,  as  all  o:  us  must  be. 
over  today's  discouraging  news  from  Korea 
and  the  present  positicn  of  the  United  States 
In  world  and  domestic  affairs. 

We.  if  I  may  presume  to  speak  for  those 
of  similar  persuasion,  are  not  thinking  as 
the  blind  followers  of  any  political  party. 
as  burning  Internaticnalists  or  smug  isola- 
tionists, or  as  the  disciples  of  any  social  or 
economic  group. 

We  are  interested,  primarily.  In  a  rededl- 
catioii  to  the  principles  and  moral  attributes 
which  carved  this  Nation  out  of  a  wilderness 
and  built  It  progressively  into  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  Judged  by  any  standard 
you  may  care  to  select. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  declaim  upon 
the  blessings  which  we  possess  nor  to  dwell 
UDon  the  virtues  of  other  generations  which 
are  always  magnified  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

It  is  rather  to  make  an  appraisal  of  the 
present  day  world  factors  which  are  deter- 
mining, not  only  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  is  headed,  but  also  the  fate  of  civUi- 
zation. 

In  any  analysis,  whether  it  be  of  your  busi- 
ness cr  the  gargantuan  task  of  assessing  the 
Ills  of  the  universe,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  account  of  the  factors  and  decisions  of 
the  past. 

Although  Ecme  deny  it.  it  is  my  belief  that 
our  present  international  difficulties  were 
born  out  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  firm  con- 
viction that  he  could  handle  the  Russians. 
The  validity  of  Roosevelt's  a^rumption  Is 
debatable  since  he  died  at  a  moet  crucial 
stage  of  the  war. 

The  record,  however,  shows  that  conces- 
sions he  and  Churchill  made  to  the  Russians 
at  Tehran  and  Yalta  are  responsible  m  no 
small  degree  for  the  plight  of  the  world  to- 
dav. 

The  Balkans,  excepting  Greece,  were  en- 
trusted to  the  tender  mercies  of  Premier 
Stalin.  The  deal  which  brought  Ru,ssia  into 
the  war  against  Japan  6  days  before  the  Em- 
peror s  capitulation  may  have  been  thought 
militarily  expedient  at  the  time  but  It  proved 
to  be  a  tragic  blunder. 

The  decision  to  let  the  Russians  take  Ber- 
lin led  to  the  impossible  arrangement  which 
gave  the  Russian  military  com.mander  abso- 
lute authority  in  that  area,  save  for  the  iso- 
lated zones  occupied  by  the  Americans. 
British,  and  French. 

Russia  later  used  this  authority  to  Impose 
a  blockade  which  was  even'-ually  broken  by 
the  Berlin  airlift  after  monthjs  of  effort  and 
at  a  staggering  cost. 

Had  Roosevelt  lived,  perhaps  a  better  re- 
lationship would  have  been  developed  with 
the  Russians  but  because  of  his  laith  in  them 
and  Stalin's  r^lization  at  Potsdam  that  he 
was  dealing  with  less  able  men  than  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill,  our  efforts  for  world 
peace  have  been  blocked  at  every  turn.. 
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In  my  bumble  ju<l«m«nt.  we  have  tatleii 
also  to  use  the  normal  procedures  of  dtplo- 
mscy  to  find  passible  areas  of  agreeinent  be- 
tween ourselves  aiu!  the  KremUn. 

Wben  Sksiim  tn  PMaruary  of  1M0  Indicated 
that  he  was  ready  to  open  pemce  dlscusaioM 
with  President  Truman,  that  overt\ire  was 
curtly  dtamiseed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acbeson  as  Russian  propaganda. 

K^trrl*-  demands  on  the  United  Nations 
Mweotntarsd  by  American  threats:  rttupera- 
tlon  Is  met  with  acrtmonr 

N-iw.  when  the  President  very  properly 
fives  swill snuM  that  we  want  no  conflict 
with  the  Mosoow-dom mated  Chinese  Reds, 
hte  expression  of  good  faith  Is  Ignored  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  and  theu 
masters  In  the  Kremlin. 

Can  It  be  that  o\ir  bosstlnf  of  lonn-ranpe 
bombers  which  can  demolvh  Industrial  Rus- 
sia, the  angry  ihrests  of  our  diplomats,  and 
kxst  talk  of  a  preventive  war  have  made  us 
tbe  prtscners  of  our  own  propaganda? 

Last  cprtng  and  early  summer  I  revisited 
Enitland  and  Prance  and  made  a  short 
UMMich  profitable  and  enllRhtenlng  visit  to 
Blliii  and  Western  Oeroiany. 

I  had  not  been  In  England  since  1944.  the 
year  of  the  V-bomb  and  the  Normandy  In- 
vaakm.  The  change  was  striking.  The  peo- 
|rte  liad  lost  that  drawn,  tired  look  and 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  splrlu  despite  the 
mapy  things  about  which  they  might  Justly 
complain. 

Outwardy.  things  looked  good.  The  sur- 
face impression  was  that  come  what  may. 
these  niffatf.  stout-hearted  Bntlsbrrs  would. 
throui^  dierr  de term t nation,  fnce  up  to  any 
problem  that  might  1  e  ahead. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  British  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  Marshall-plan  as- 
aistance. 

In  Bogland  the  Marshall  plan  Is  -ell  un- 
dcntood.  It  has  been  adequately  publicised 
and  evsry  factory  wall  holds  posters  which 
explain  to  the  British  worker  exactly  what 
the  Marshall  plan  is.  how  it  works,  and  what 
It  tr.eans  to  them  Individually 

Moreover,  the  British  production -for -ex- 
port drive  have  t»e«n  a  conspicuous  success 
becatiae  of  the  patient  willingness  of  the 
British  people  to  deprive  themselves  of  con- 
sumer goods  tn  order  to  stabilise  and  Im- 
prove thetr  economy. 

A.<;  a  result  the  so-called  dollar  gap  Is 
virtually  closed  and  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  rf  many  BrltLsh  businessmen  and 
sconomUts  tha*  no  further  help  of  the  kind 
represented  by  the  Marshall  plan  Is  now 
required 

On  the  dpblt  side  of  the  ledger  stands 
the  British  Socialist   Government. 

Throimh  the  over-accentuation  of  welfare 
and  cradle-tn-the-grave  security  schemes, 
plus  the  punitive  taxation  needed  to  pay  for 
them.  It  has  destroyed  incentive  and  vir- 
tually dried  up  risk  capital 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  Brttuh  budget  goes  to  health  and  wel- 
fare, a  larger  percentage  than  Is  tised  to 
pay  for  past  wars  and  military  defense. 

While  the  Oovemmenfs  health  program 
Is  enjoying  considerable  popularity,  the  cost 
of  state  medicine  u  far  exceeding  the  origi- 
nal estimates. 

By  and  large,  tbe  natlonalteatlon  of  in- 
dustry and  confiscatory  taxation  have  been 
the  prime  factors  in  retarding  competitive 
enterprise,  although  traditionally  the  Brit- 
ish lean  tn  cartels  and  the  allocation  of 
markets  and  production 

0:i  the  political  front,  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment holds  a  narrow  margin  over  the 
Conservatives  in  Parliament  but  the  Labor- 
Ites  have  managed  to  win  all  decisive  Issues, 
including  the  recent  decision  to  proceed  with 
nationalization  of  the  highly  efBrlent  steel 
lndti3try. 

For  the  Conservatives.  Winston  Churchill 
Is  stai  the  tireless,  dogged,  persistent,  and 
brilliant  le.  dcr  of  the  opposition  with  An- 
thony Edeu  as  his  chief  deputy.    The  younger 


Conservatives  complain  that  Churchill  sUnds 
In  the  way  of  their  advancement,  but  actu- 
ally none  of  them  is  more  than  a  pale  imita- 
tion  of   the  old   warrior   himself. 

The  SocialUts.  led  by  the  scholarly  Clem 
Attlee,  are  a  heteroKeneous  lot  who  quarrel 
furiously  within  their  Inner  councils  but 
manage  a  sort  of  unity  on  party  measures. 

"Nye"  Bffven.  most  radical  of  the  cabinet 
minUters.  r.is  a  comumlng  ambition  to  l)e- 
come  prime  minister.  It  U  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  Is  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
man  In  England,  and  his  Influence  within 
the  Labor  Party  U  steadily  growing. 

Naive  Americans  wh<i  sometimes  look  upon 
Britain's  socialism  as  "toothless"  should  re- 
member that  of  the  major  Industries;  the 
coal  mines,  the  raUways.  long-distance  truck- 
ing, gas.  electricity,  communications,  air- 
ways, and  the  Bank  of  England  are  already 
stale  owned. 

They  should  learn  from  Labor's  victory  on 
the  stee  Issue  that  while  the  Socialists  some- 
times hesitate,  they  never  quit,  even  lu  days 
of  great  national  peril. 

There  Is  some  evidence,  however,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
as  enamored  of  state  socialism  as  they  were 
In  the  beginning 

Recent  by-elections  have  given  Labor  can- 
didates narrower  margins  and  the  working- 
man  is  finding  that  government  ownership 
has  not  solved  all  of  his  difficulties. 

At  this  time.  It  U  not  too  rash  to  predict 
that  the  Conservatives  have  an  outside 
chance  In  the  next  election.  However,  the 
hour  Is  so  late  that  even  a  Conservative  vic- 
tory would  mean  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  enacted  under  the  pressure  of 
war  ant'  a  Labor  government  would  largely 
remain  as  a  permanent  pp.rt  of  British  life. 
Two  nations  could  not  be  more  dissimilar 
In  their  way  of  life,  general  outlook,  and 
basic    integrity    than    Great    Britain    and 

Prance. 

No  matter  whet  views  one  may  hold  of 
Britain's  Socialist  Government,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  British  by  pursuing  a  definite 
plan  of  action,  have  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  getting  their  financial  house  in  order. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their 
wonderful  agriculture.  IndustrUl  facilities, 
and  natural  resources  are  living  In  a  fan- 
tastic state  of  tuirea'lty. 

The  petiple  do  not  talk  of  war.  The  gov- 
eriuneut  iu  power  which  today  attempted 
to  resign  when  the  National  Assembly  de- 
manded the  trial  of  the  Defense  Minister 
for  alleged  misconduct  is  fashioned  from  an 
uneasy  coalition  of  political  leaders  who 
seem  less  concerned  with  the  national  wel- 
fare than  with  their  own  presage  and 
position. 

Evasion  of  taxes  In  Prance  has  developed 
through  the  years  Into  a  fine  art  and  it  Is 
estimated  that  at  least  |1  out  of  every  14 
assessed  escapes  the  tax  gatherer 

Prance's  budget  has  been  out  of  balance 
for  so  many  years  that  It  Is  no  longer  a 
leading  subject  of  discussion. 

Politically.  France  has  six  major  groups 
and  any  numt)er  of  fringe  movements  which 
are  constantly  shifting  In  their  allnements 
and  loyalties. 

Of  these  six.  the  CommunLsts  have  the 
largest  representation  In  the  National  As- 
sembly with  approximately  175  votes  out  of 
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Agricultural  aiid  Industrial  production  In 
France  exceeds  prewar  levels  but  pay  is  kept 
low  in  order  to  protect  the  least  efllclent 
producers. 

The  French  have  had  a  dollar  problem 
similar  to  that  of  the  Britlsli  but  they  have 
not  done  nearly  so  well  in  the  export  field. 

One  of  France's  financial  problems  stems 
from  the  coat  of  malnUlnlng  five  divisions  of 
Uoops  lu  Indochina.  This  charge  about 
equals  what  France  Is  now  receiving  from 
the  United  Statcii  in  Marshall  plan  aid. 

Prance  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  strong 
and  mtelllgfnt  Uadershlp. 


Labor  unions  a.-e  honeycombed  with 
Communism. 

Business  and  Industrial  leaders  lack  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility  which  we  I  ave 
come  to  expect  of  them  In  thU  country. 

Men  prominent  In  the  political  Uff  of 
France  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  vacllla  Ing 
and  self-serving. 

They  waste  critical  hours,  days,  and 
months  debating  the  subject  of  rearming 
Western  Germany  when  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence In  setting  up  proper  delense  for  \Sest- 
ern  Etirope. 

The  Schuman  plan  for  the  Integratlo  i  of 
the  British.  French,  and  German  coal  and 
steel  industries  Is  the  only  demonstratlo  a  of 
leadership  shown  by  France  since  the  end 
of  World  W^ar  II. 

The  French  people  are  not  nearly  as  avare 
of  Marshall  plan  aid  as  the  British,  the 
Belgians,  or  the  Dutch  because  they  nave 
never  been  adequately  Informed. 

It  Is  the  frequently  expressed  view  that 
the  Marshall  plan  has  stopped  the  spread  of 
cummunlsm  In  France.  I  would  agree  that 
the  pumping  of  EC  A  bUllons  Into  the  tlocni 
stream  cf  the  French  economy  has  reia.-ded 
the  force  of  the  Communist  movement  but 
the  hard  core  of  ct-mmunlsm  still  rem  vlns. 
French  factories  and  biislness  enterp.-lses 
are  doing  well  under  the  stimulation  of 
American  dollars,  but  the  average  workman 
In  a  French  automobile  plant  makes  aoout 
27  cents  an  hour. 

You  can't  kill  comfaunlsm  that  way. 
The  big  question  fbiark  In  the  miiWs  of 
United  States  and  British  military  plai  ners 
Is  whether  the  French  will  fight  In  cae  of 
war  with  Russia. 

As  I  said  previously.  Individual  French- 
men do  not  care  to  talk  of  war.  On«  In- 
fluential Paris  newspaper  even  advocates 
Prance  remaining  as  a  neutral  »onj  In 
the  event  of  hostllUles. 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  In  Prance,  sp  Ing- 
Ing  from  the  tragic  experience  of  three  nva- 
slons  within  70  years,  that  occupatK  n  Is 
better  than  destruction. 

Will  the  French  fight?  If  you  believe  what 
people  say.  the  answer  must  be  a  qua  ifled 
"No" 

However.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  U  and 
when  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations  placj  an 
integrated  for^e  of  40  to  60  divisions  Into 
Western  ETurope.  the  French  attitude  may 
undergo  a  change.  But  no  one  can  predict 
how  the  French  will  react  to  tonighfi  war 
headlit:ies. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States.  I  had 
planned  to  be  on  hand  when  the  Con  mu- 
nist-led  East  German  youth  organic  itlon 
held  its  rally  in  Berlin  on  May  28. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  no  )  uar- 
anteed  access  to  Berlin  by  road  or  t  rain. 
The  trusting  Americans  lailed  to  obtain  »Tlt- 
ten  commitments  from  the  ixussians  'v'hen 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  wa  ne- 
gotiating the  plan  cf  occupancy. 

So  Berlin  Is  today  a  tiny  Island  in  a  Rus- 
sian sea.  with  east  Berlin  held  by  the  Ocm- 
muiiists  and  west  Berlin  by  the  Americans, 
British,  and  French. 

The  first  vivid  Impression  of  Berl  n  is 
the  appalling  destruction  wrought  by  b  imb- 
Ing  and  artillery  fire.  As  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. I  should  say  that  "erlln  su  fered 
100  times  the  damage  that  was  visited  upon 
London. 

While  Indtistrlal  recovery  In  Western  Ger- 
many has  been  rapid,  west  Berlin  Is  defi- 
nitely a  depr^esslon  area.  There  are  3*  0.000 
unemployed  who  manage  to  eke  out  a  a  ex- 
istence picking  up  rubble.  This  proj  ct  Is 
financed  with  ECA  funds. 

The  Communlxt -sponsored  youth  rally,  in 
which  about  500,000  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  0  and  25  participated,  was  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  Russian  abll  ty  to 
organise  and  Influence  Impressionable  rUnds. 

As  the  paraders  marched  by,  v.  1th  their 
bands,  antlcapitallstic  banners,  pictures  of 
Communist    leaders    throughout    tl.e     vorld. 
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and  shouting  "Americans  eo  home.  Amer- 
icans go  home."  one  could  only  conclude 
that  here  is  the  Hitler  emotional  appeal 
all  over  again,  with  a  new  set  of  slogans  and 
blue  shirts  In  place  of  brown. 

The  citizens  of  West  Berlin  have  never 
wavered  In  the  face  of  these  Communistic 
demonstrations.  As  Gen  M,axwell  Taylor, 
our  mUltary  conunandant  In  Berlin,  says, 
"They  have  met  every  test." 

We  have  a  very  special  responslolllty  In 
Berlin  because  we  are  trustees  *or  a  ceuple 
of  million  people  who  are  standing  firm 
against  the  Russians. 

From  American  High  Commissioner  John 
McCloy  In  Frankfurt.  I  learned  how  dtfllruit 
It  Is  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  workable 
democracy;  also  that  even  then  the  problem 
of  rearming  Germany  was  a  par.Hmount 
Issue. 

Still.  It  seemed  obvious  that  fate  would 
decree  that  Germany  be  rearmed  despite 
the  denials  of  Secretary  of  State  Achesou 
that  cur  policy  against  rearmament  \o\i\d 
be  changed. 

My  final  Impression  of  Western  Germany 
was  that  people  are  working  and  making 
very  real  progress  under  a  different  and  try- 
ing set  of  conditions. 

But  like  the  French,  they  are  not  yet  In 
any  mood  to  fight  the  Russians. 

Thus  far.  I  have  talked  exclusively  about 
Etirope.  first,  because  I  have  been  there  re- 
cently and.  secondly,  because  in  the  long 
range  scheme  of  things,  the  economic  sta- 
bility and  military  potential  of  Western 
Europe  will  determine  whcher  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live  peacefully  as  free  Americans,  or 
forced  to  expend  otir  blood  and  resources  In 
global  conflict. 

A  superficial  appraisal  of  Western  Europe 
could  lead  to  some  tragically  erroneous  con- 
clusions. ThU  has  been  a  banner  year  In 
agriculture;  industrial  production  In  some 
instances  exceeds  prewar  levels,  tourist  busi- 
ness is  excellent. 

But  nowhere,  except  In  Great  Britain,  did 
I  find  much  evidence  that  In  the  event  of 
all  out  war  with  Russia  we  would  have  many 
stout-heated  allies  by  our  side 

The  disappointing  response  to  the  United 
Nations  call  for  help  In  Korea  correctly  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  our  allies  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

To  be  sure,  they  have  suffered  much,  their 
economic  problems  are  difficult,  their  lead- 
ership, wavering  and  often  Incompetent. 

But  I  was  appalled  by  their  unrealistic 
and  almost  fatalistic  outlook. 

Both  !n  Prince  and  Italy,  the  monied 
class— and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in 
both  countries — lack  social  consciousness. 

Workers  are  underpaid  with  resultant  low 
productivity  per  man.  Business  and  indus- 
try fail  to  supply  Inspired  leadership.  It's 
every  man  for  himself  and  the  only  united 
front  I  discovered  was  the  phalanx  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  tax  collector. 

Under  these  conditions,  no  amount  of 
Marshall  plan  money  will  ever  succeed  per- 
manently In  eradicating  communism. 
French  businessmen  have  said  to  me  that 
many  of  the  people  who  vote  Communist 
are  no  really  Communists  at  all  but  actually 
only  protesters  against  the  government  In 
power. 

I  received  this  Information  with  consider- 
able skepticism  since  I  recalled  the  day  when 
General  Stilwell  told  me  on  Okinawa  In  1943 
that  the  Chinese  opposing  the  Nationalist 
government  were  not  really  Communists 
but  only  agrarian  reformers. 

There  Is  no  sound  reason,  however,  why  the 
French  could  not  be  a  strong  and  prosperous 
nation.  But  years  of  moral  decay  aided  by  a 
venal  press,  political  expediency,  and  the 
failure  to  prcxluce  able,  conscientious  and 
enlightened  leadership  have  consigned  her 
to  the  role  of  a  fifth-rate  power. 

On  the  military  side.  1  saw  nothing  in 
Euiope  which  could  prevent  a  Russian  blitz 


from   reaching  the  Atlantic  coaft   within   a 
matter  of  weeks. 

That  realization  is  the  crux  of  the  discus- 
sions which  continue  between  .he  foreign 
ministers.  Sixty  or  more  trained  divisions 
must  ultimately  be  put  Into  the  European 
theater  If  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  are 
to  have  any  semblance  of  security  from  the 
Russian  threat. 

It  is  also  my  studied  opinion,  after  a  series 
cf  conferences  with  military  leaders,  that  our 
major  effort  must  be  concentrated  in  Europe. 
Yet,  the  plan  for  an  intecrate.1  European 
army.  Including  troops  from  Wi'Stern  Ger- 
many, has  suffered  one  delay  after  another. 

There  has  t>een  disagreement  o:j  standards 
for  weapons;  Europe  wants  the  United  States 
to  send  her  m.ore  troops  to  prove  that  we 
mean  business;  we  want  Europe  '.o  show  the 
Will  to  defend  herself  by  makmf;  the  sacri- 
fic?s  that  are  needed  for  more  arms  and 
bigger  armies. 

There  have  been  months  of  stalling  by  the 
French  on  the  question  of  rea-ming  Ger- 
many, months  in  which  I  suspect  France  has 
capitalized  upon  her  traditional  fear  of  '^he 
Germans  to  get  the  additional  aid  she  wants 
from  the  United  States. 

But  the  time  is  here  to  move  ahead  with 
a  skillfully  designed  plan  of  action.  Neither 
we.  nor  Europe,  can  continue  to  drag  our 
feet,  nor  to  underestimate  Russ.an  military 
and  scientific  development. 

There  Is  a  calculated  risk  in  this  rearma- 
ment. One.  that  we  might  provoke  an  at- 
tack, and.  two.  that  our  economy  may  be 
wrecked  in  the  process. 

But.  in  the  light  of  the  challenge  which 
confronts  us,  it  is  a  risk  that  must  be  taken. 
In  Korea,  we  made  the  initial  mistake  of 
tir.derestimatlng  the  enemy's  strength.  It 
was  thought  that  air  and  naval  units  plus 
two  American  divisions  engaged  in  so-called 
police  action  could  do  the  Job. 

But  the  Koreans  turned  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly well-armed  and  well  trained. 
Rather  than  being  simple  North  Korean  peas- 
ants, they  were  highly  specialized,  well  disci- 
plined elite  forces.  Their  Job  ''vas  to  over- 
run Korea  quickly  and  be  aval. able  for  de- 
ployment elsewhere  in  Asia  when  needed. 

While  I  believe  that  we  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  rebuild  our  military  establish- 
ment for  all  possible  eventualities,  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  mtist  resign  ourselves  to 
the  inevitability  of  war. 

President  Truman  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  address  to  the  United  Nations,  the  most 
statesmanlike  of  his  career,  in  wliich  he  chal- 
lenged tha  world,  and  Russia  in  particular, 
to  drop  the  cant  and  sophistry  of  mere 
peace  talk  for  a  specific  plan  of  universal 
disarmament. 

V/e  should  also  avoid  the  temptation  to 
threaten  a  preventive  war. 

Talk  of  this  kind  is  grist  for  the  Soviet 
propaganda  mill.  It  gives  Russia  the  chance 
to  point  out  that  United  States  talks  about 
peace  but  really  wants  war. 

It  also  ignores  the  fact  that,  at  this  time, 
we  have  neither  the  arms  nor  the  men  to 
make  good  such  ill-considered  threats. 

Finally,  it  t>ows  to  the  idea  that  a  full- 
blown war  is  inevitable;  that  we  had  better 
finish  it  while  we  can. 

I  submit  there  are  better  way?  to  work  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  than  by  launching  an 
attack  to  stop  war. 

Mav  I  warn  the  tmthinking  optimists  in 
this  country  that  a  budget  of  $62,000,000,000 
and  the  rebuilding  of  our  military  strength 
to  more  than  3.000.000  men  will  strain  the 
American  economic  system  as  It  has  never 
been  tested  before. 

I  make  this  observation,  because  unlike 
World  War  II.  there  Is  no  foreseeable  end  to 
the  period  in  which  we  must  tool  up  for 
war.  endure  shortages  because  of  inadequate 
stockpiling  and  maintain  a  going  half-peace, 
half-war  economy  at  the  same  time. 

The  days  ahead  will  impose  special  respon- 
sibiliues  en   all   of   us;    responsibUilies   and 


obligations  that  we  cannot  blithely  assign  to 
the  men  In  uniform  and  the  heads  of  our 
Government. 

I  have  tremendous  faith  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  public  Contrary  to 
the  view  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
In  opposition  to  reexamination  of  our 
policies,  our  citizens  clearly  indicated  at  the 
recent  election  that  they  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  course  we  are  taking. 

In  effect,  they  demand  a  reaudit  of  the 
Government's  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
It  was  a  victory,  not  for  the  Republican  high 
command,  but  for  balance  and  moderation. 
So  let  us  all  be  reexaminists.  or  at  least 
proceed  to  examine  and  determine  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  can — 

Rebuild  Its  military  strength  to  wartime 
size; 

Rearm  and  equip  the  military  forces  that 
will  be  needed  in  Europe; 
Extend   the   Marshall   plan: 
Adopt    the    Gray   report    and    the    polnt-4 
prccram   for  sharing   our   wealth   with   the 
rest  of  the  world; 

Continue  to  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  what  Is  sometimes  ludicrously  called 
United  Nations  action  In  Korea  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  our  national  debt  from 
reaching  stratospheric  proportions; 

Hold   the   line   against   runaway   inflation; 
Stave   off   creeping   socialism   and   remain 
solvent. 

Circumstances  dictate  the  strengthening 
of  our  national  defenses. 

The.menaclng  Russian  threat  also  compels 
us  to  push  ahead  with  the  creation  of  form- 
idable military  strength  in  Europe. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  undertake  to  save 
China  from  the  Communists;  to  make  miU- 
tarv  commitments  in  Indochina  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  impossible  of 
fulfillment:  to  embrace  the  socialistic 
schemes  which  are  costing  Great  Britain  40 
percent  of  her  national  budget;  to  spend 
billions  in  a  futile  attem.pt  to  stamp  out 
world  poverty;  to  finance  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  earth;  to  bankrupt  the  United 
States  and  lose  the  struggle  to  Moscow  with- 
out a  single  Russian  soldier  having  t>een 
sent  Into  battle. 

No,  this  Is  the  point  at  which  the  re- 
examination of  our  resotirces  and  potentials 
dictates  tiiat  first  things  must  come  first — 
and  the  highest  priorities  must  go  to  na- 
tional defense  and  national  solvency. 

Even  with  the  billions  that  have  gone  to 
Europe  in  the  way  of  gift  loans  and  Marshall 
plan  assistance,  the  French  have  the  third 
largest  Communist  Party  of  any  nation;  15 
percent  of  the  French  Army  is  Communist; 
the  British  are  weaseling  on  a  firm  settle- 
ment in  Korea:  Europe  is  reported  jolted  by 
the  United  States  elections;  United  Nations 
fighting  representation,  apart  from  that  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States,  is  negligible; 
Italy  has  4.000.000  unemployed,  a  "paper" 
army  and  a  larger  Communist  Party  than 
France. 

These  farts  are  anything  but  encouraging 
but  they  should  warn  us  against  the  lolly  of 
placing  "too  much  dependence  upon  Allies  to 
whom  capitulation  to  the  enemy  may  appear 
to  be  a  lesser  evil  than  making  Europe  a 
battleground  for  world  war  III. 

This  is  the  hour  when  the  United  States, 
as  never  before,  needs  unselfish  and  patriotic 
leadership  from  Government.  Industry,  busi- 
ness, and  labor. 

We  need  a  war-profits  tax  that  will  he'.p  pay 
the  bUl  but  not  a  political^  concocted  mon- 
strosity that  unjustly  penalizes  young  and 
growing  industries. 

Still  the  witch  hunters  are  already  howling 
about  war  profiteers  and  "money  hogs  " 

The  businessman  has  long;  been  the  "whip- 
ping boy"  of  the  unscrupulous  politician,  the 
Communist,  the  long-haired  Socialist  and  the 
reckless  labor  cziir. 

Yft  who  can  say  with  ?ny  semblance  of 
truih   that   as  a   cOls,  the    mduiiriaiisl   or 
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bu«ine«m*n  te  any  l«u  p»Ulotlc  than  poU- 
tlclAns.  labor  lewlera.  pruX««Won«l  pwpl*  or 
•Tfn   newspaper  editor*? 

However,  in  thiM  faterui  criaU.  you  bual- 
UMiiinn  a«and  cbaUenged  wiLb  th«  r*at  of 
Ui  to  dHDOnitnU  that  as  the  grim  realities 
y««nM,  your  one  ov«T4dUi«  oonBideratioa 
mx^i  b«  UMt  «o  peraon*!  aacrificc  U  too 
gi«at  to  Insure  the  preaervatlon  ot  tbe  great 
Und  in  which  »«  live. 

OenenU  MacArihur  said  a  few  days  aco 
that  the  Korean  war  waa  In  ItA  ftnal  phase. 

But.  even  as  be  ga»e  sssurauces  that  we 
would  begin  to  withdraw  troops  before 
Cbrlstma*.  the  ChiiM;«e  Communists  launched 
•  f\iU-»cale  atiac*  and  dealt  crushing  re- 
verses to  the  American  and  South  Korean 

Jul  MM 

As  the  representatives  of  Red  China  appear 
before  the  United  Nations  to  charge  the 
United  SUtes  with  eggresalon  In  Formuta. 
we  are  perilously  near  world  war  III. 

Wtalle  we  sit  here  tonight  in  comfort  and 
Meortty.  let  tl  ne*er  be  forgotten  that  30.0C0 
of  otiT  men  in  uniform  have  thcd  their  blood 
in  atlnking.  Ire««mg.  vermln-lnfe«led  Korea. 

Each  of  us,  therefore.  In  our  limited  way. 
must  strive  to  lift  his  patrioii£m  to  the  same 
high  level  of  devoUon  to  Ood  and  country. 


Artificial  Cloud  Nucleation 


EXI'ENSIO-N   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

OF  CAl.ircRNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  19'50 

Mr.  WERDEI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Itave  to  extend  my  remarks,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  House  Joint 
Resolutioii  550.  which  I  introduced  on 
December  6.  1950.  'To  create  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate cloud  nucleation."  w-hich  reso- 
lution has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Commltt?e  on  Rules  for  cotvsideration 

The  proposed  joint  committee,  which 
would  be  composed  of  Members  of  both 
the  Hoa'^e  and  Senate,  would  ftmction  on 
the  same  naliciial  basis  as  th?  Joint 
Committee  en  Atomic  Energy.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution,  which  Ls  national 
In  scope,  has  tx'^n  the  result  of  a  thor- 
oucrh  study  on  this  .subject  by  recoeni/.ed 
scientific  and  meteorolosical  authorities 
throughout  thr  country. 

Much  tune  and  study  has  been  con- 
sumed on  this  subj -ct  by  several  of  our 
out~standing  universities  and  laboratories 
of  the  Ofnt'ial  Electric  Co  at  Sfiienec- 
tady.  N  Y  I.  myself,  have  spent  con- 
siderabie  lime  and  study  on  the  subject 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
California  conare-ssional  dolcRatlon. 
which  subcommittee  was  created  to  thor- 
ouKhly  review  the  possibilities  and 
control  of  cloud  nucleation 

Mr.  Speaker,  scientific  study  of  thi.s 
subject  h;is  proven  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  to  doubt  that  artificial  nuclea- 
tion. under  proper  atmosphere  coiuli- 
tioa-i.  can  be  used  to  increase  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  either  rain  or  snow- 
pack.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  such  artificial  iiuchation  can  cause 
the  opposite  effect— that  is.  if  imptup- 
trly  done,  it  can  cause  a  lesseninB  of 
preclpit-ation. 

In  connection  with  t!iis  siibtert.  it 
fthould  be  remembered  a  storm  lieneraled 


by  artificial  nucleation  will  spread  and 
continue  until  dissipatri  under  natural 
conditions.  Under  such  circumstances, 
such  storms  intended  for  one  watershed 
where  flood  control  facilities  are  avail- 
able, or  no  flood  threat  exists,  may  spread 
to  other  watersheds,  where  damage  is  not 
only  possible,  but  probable.  This  con- 
dition is  a  very  serious  matter  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  unlicensed  and  improperly 
trained  people  are  reputed  to  be  experi- 
menting with  and  .^clliru:  their  services 
to  artiricially  nucleate  clouds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.'^e  and  intent  of 
this  resolution  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  for  the  most  people,  particularly 
in  those  areas  where  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  can  be  controlled  successfully, 
without  the  inten'cntion  of  amateurs  or 
others  who  might  attempt  this  operation 
for  their  individual  needs  or  gain,  re- 
gardless of  the  riRhts  of  others  who 
miKht  otherwise  suffer  property  loss  or 
dRmape  through  these  uncontrolled 
efforts. 

Even  if  competent  scientists  are  agreed 
that  under  the  proper  weather  condi- 
tions, artificial  nucleation  can  provide 
benefits  to  di-y  areas,  they  are  also  agreed 
that  improper  or  ill-advised  nucleation 
can  do  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  firmly  convinced 
that  a  study  by  the  proposed  joint  com- 
mittee would  demonstrate  tliat  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  of  qualified  meteorolo- 
gists is  now  necessary  to  determine  when 
and  in  what  areas  artificial  cloud  nuclea- 
tion .should  be  done,  and  what  the  quali- 
fications should  be  of  persons  perfc^rm- 
iru?  this  work.  The  present  floods  in 
California  demonstrate  the  dangers  tliat 
exist  in  early  snowfalls  an:,  warm  ra.ns. 
and  what  damage  could  result  from  a 
fast  spring  run-oiT  where  an  artificially 
heavy  snowpack  existed  without  flood 
control  fac  lities.  Such  studies  may  well 
demonstrate  that  we  have  a  large  in- 
crease in  hydroelectric  power  capacity 
from  existing  plants  without  any  in- 
crease in  capital  investment,  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  demonstrate  that  fu- 
ture investments  in  flord  control  and 
reclamation  facilities  should  be  decided 
upon  after  advice  from  competent 
meteorologists  in  connection  with  arti- 
fLCiaJ  nucleation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  convinced  cloud 
nucleation  is  important  to  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  such  as  the  Forest 
Service.  Army  Engineers,  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Reclamation  Bureau,  and  the 
Army,  Navy,  und  Air  Corps.  Such  serv- 
ices would  require  men  of  different  train- 
ing than  in  any  other  agency  that  now 
exists. 

I  wDiild  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  present 
ii^..slallutlons  in  the  Tenth  District  of 
Caliiornia— tiie  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station  at  Inyokern.  China  Lake,  and 
the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  at  Muroc 
Dry  I.^ke.  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  belief  that  the  watersheds  emptying 
Into  such  diy  lakes  historically  have  lit- 
tle water  in  them.  Meteorologists  might 
well  decide  that  artificial  nucleation  in 
the  Southern  Sierras  could  easily  gen- 
erate storms  that  would  continue  for 
the  short  distance  from  the  crest  of  the 
bierras  to  the  watersheds  of  China  Lake 
and  Muroc  Lake. 


The  recent  California  floods  lare 
demonstrated  that  present  condi  ions 
requ;re  the  earliest  possible  compV-tion 
of  flood -control  facilities  on  the  K  ngs. 
Kern.  Kaweah.  and  Tule  Rivers,  arid  I 
wiU  make  that  request  at  the  cavUest 
possible  time  after  the  Eighty-serond 
Congress  convenes.  The  development 
of  homes  on  small  ranches  in  those  i.reas 
threatened  with  flood  by  the  streams 
r-  -ntioncd  above  demands  completion  of 
theco  flood-control  projects  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  To  successfully  operate 
cloud  auclcation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  the  proper  flood-crntrol  fac  lities 
to  -dequatcly  handle  the  precipitation 
wh  ch  would  necessarily  follow. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  of  the 
House   that   the   great   Central   Valley 
project  of  Califo'-nia  is  now  pumping 
an  estimated  2.000.0CO  acre-feet  of  water 
from  th-'  underground  beycnd  that  which 
is  presently  being  replaced  by  nature, 
end  that  my  studies  en  th*s  subject  con- 
vince me  that  competent  scientists  be- 
lieve that  more  water  is  available  by  arti- 
ficial nucleation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  than  tlie  deficiency  I  have 
n.cntioned.    This,  of  course,  is  c  b:ne- 
fit  that  should  be  developed  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  California.    It  is  a  benefit 
that  is  believed  to  be  available  to  other 
watersheds,  such  as  the  Colorado  River, 
where  the  amount  of  water  is  d'.fi?ipnt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  may  I  furtlier 
remind   you  and   the  Memb    --   r     the 
House  that  this  subject  presents  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  of  great  pub- 
lic benefit  in  and  regions  of  '^  r  country, 
and  may  possibly  benefit  areas  regularly 
pi-    aed  with  hail  and  lightning  storms. 
Inasmuch  as  cloud  nucleation  is  pres- 
ently being  carried  on  by  private  indi- 
viduals, the  threat  of  private  and  public 
damage  presently  exists.    The  threat  of 
damage  in  the  Tenth  District  of  Cah- 
fornia.  where  people  with  limited  means 
are  developing  their  new  homes  on  river 
low  lands,  in  reliance  upon  authorized 
flood -control  projects,  is  very  real  and 
must  be  given  immediate  attention,  even 
in  these  days  when  we  are  all  working 
day  and  night  in  an  effort  to  solve  and 
finance  our  national  defense  problems. 


Acheson  Must  Go  and  Our  House  Cleaned 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RELPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Ru?sian  Revolution  in  1917 
many  writers  have  warned  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  set  on  a  course  of  world 
conquest.  Now  all  of  us  have  become 
aware  that  we  are  locked  in  a  death 
struggle  with  the  Communists.  It  is  a 
fiyht  for  survival.  It  is  not  a  conflict  of 
ideologies — Russian  imperialism  is  on  the 
march,  communism  is  but  a  cloak  for  her 
aggression  1  he  conflict  will  resolve  the 
Issue  of  whether  men  will  live  free  or. 
slave.  It  will  decide  whether  mankind 
must  submit  to  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship of  Uie  Kremlin. 


The  idea  of  Eurasian  conquest  has 
flashed  on  the  screen  of  time  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries.  Periodically, 
hordes  swept  over  Eastern  Europe  to  loot, 
rape,  and  subjugate  the  peoples  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  It  was  so  with 
Genghis  Khan  whose  armies  came  from 
the  east  in  a  move  of  world  conquest. 

These  forces  conquered  and  held  much 
of  the  area  which  is  now  Russia  In 
fact,  they  moved  through  the  area  where 
Stalin  was  born.  It  has  been  said  that 
Stalm  feels  himself  to  be  the  reincar- 
nated Genghis  Khan.  Be  this  or  not.  it 
is  worth  while  to  compare  the  efforts  of 
these  two. 

Genghis  Khan  first  started  his  cam- 
paign in  northern  Asia,  conquering  Man- 
churia, northern  China,  and  then  the 
plains  of  western  Asia.  He  then  moved 
through  southern  Asia,  conquering  the 
Turks  and  thence  into  what  is  now  Rus- 
sia. The  pressing  of  his  invasion  was  dis- 
turbed by  revolt  in  Chma  against  his  rule. 
It  took  nearly  10  years  to  quell  the  up- 
risings in  China,  but  once  controlled  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  area  which  today  is  under  Russian 
domination.  Thus  Russia  was  linked  to 
Asia  politically,  as  today  A.-ia  is  in  large 
measure  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Turning  now  to  the  present  situation, 
it  is  obvious  that  Stalin  and  his  hench- 
men are  bent  on  world  conquest.     This 
fact  should  have  been  clear  for  years  by 
the  writmgs  of  the  Conununist  leaders 
just  as  Mein  Kampf  made  clear  the  aims 
of   Adolph   Hitler.    However,   our   eyes 
are  now  open.     What  we  seek  to  stop  is 
aggression,  communism  is  a  secondary 
factor.     It  is  an  aggression  which  has 
as  its  aim  world  domination  with  the 
seat  of  world  government  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  "fifth  column"  is  a  subtle  tech- 
nique which  has  found  modem  use  in 
the  conduct  of  wars.     It  was  used  by 
HiUer.  and  brought  to  a  fine  temper  by 
the    Soviets     There    is    an    additional 
factor  to  be   considered  in  the  Soviet 
approach     It  has  been  called  various 
things.     It  has  been  said  to  be  the  war 
for  the  minds  of  men     Others  see  it  as 
a   propaganda   approach   which   makes 
things  seem  to  be  what  they  are  not; 
such   as   calling    the   militant   force   of 
the  Chinese  Reds  an  agrarian  reform 
group.     These  and  many  other  refine- 
ments  are   to   be    seen   in   the   present 
methods  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  factor  has  operated  in  favor  of 
Stalm  and  his  Soviet  cohorts  which 
never  worked  in  the  somewhat  cruder 
davs  of  Genghis  Khan.  Stalin  won  at 
Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam  with  mere 
talk  large  areas  of  the  worlds  surface. 
These  easy  acquisitions  of  terntoi-y  were 
the  result  of  diplomatic  bun^^ling  by 
those  who  state  with  high  purpose  to 
represent  tl^e  interest  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  can  point  to 
the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Balkans.  Manchuria.  East  Germany, 
North  Korea,  and  the  Kunle  Islands. 

After  the  orpanization  of  the  Red 
Chinese  Army  of  agrarians  the  Soviets 
maneuvered  "  these  puppets  against 
Chiang  and  his  forces.  The  thrust  was 
well  conceived  and  executed,  and  was 
assisted  notably  by  our  own  Government. 
In  October  of  1946  the  policy  of  this 
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country  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  when 
the  question  of  ttiming  over  to  China 
some  of  our  surplus  merchant  vessels  was 
under  consideration: 

It  is  the  deslrt  of  the  United  Stat«8  Oor- 
ernment  that  these  commercial-type  vessels 
be  destined  for  a  united  and  democratic 
Chma  under  a  coalition  government  It  is, 
therefore,  understood  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that,  if  It  api>ears  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
may  discontinue  the  transfer  of  these 
vessels. 

In  the  early  days  the  Greeks  at- 
tempted by  alliance  to  sohdify  the  West- 
ern Wor'd  against  the  onslaught  of  pa- 
gan masses  just  as  we  today  have  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  tide  of  communi.sm 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  We  have 
said  for  over  3  years  that  our  mission  was 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  in  the 
world  but  actually  we  have  aided  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  Orient. 

The  only  place  where  we  are  actively 
carrying  out  counter  measures  against 
conamunism  in  Asia  is  in  Korea  and  this 
came  about  only  after  we  had  said  to 
the  world  that  we  would  not  defend 
Korea.  The  only  remaining  threat  to 
communism  in  the  Orient  are  the  forces 
of  Chiang.  Up  until  the  movement  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  into  the  waters  around 
Formosa,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Chinese  Red  army  was  occupied  on  the 
continent  adjacent  to  Formosa.  By  our 
action  we  shut  off  any  affirmative  move 
by  Chiang,  and  we  freed  this  force  of 
Chinese  Reds  to  take  up  arms  elsewhere. 
The  Communist  forces  thus  relieved  may 
be  found  on  Korean  battlefields  today. 
It  has  been  said  that  about  300.000  troops 
were  moved  from  the  Foochow- Canton 
area,  given  winter  equipment  and  spe- 
cially trained  by  Russian  officers  for  the 
Korean  war. 

During  much  of  the  postwar  period. 
Dean  Acheson  has  been  a  part  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  which  now  are 
shown  to  be  wrong.  No  one  questions 
his  loyalty,  high  purpose,  and  scholarly 
intellect,  but  he  is  not  a  realist — and  the 
time  has  come  for  lis  to  be  realistic.  His 
policy  of  the  "strategy  of  freedom"  bears 
scrutiny.  Obviotisly,  this  plan  did  not 
contemplate  freedom  for  Korea,  for  by 
his  words  before  we  were  committed  to 
Korea  he  suted  that  we  would  not  inter- 
fere. It  certamJy  was  not  contemplated 
to  help  Chiang. 

Therefore,  we  might  say  that  the 
"strategy  of  freedom'  concept  contem- 
plated the  abandonment  of  Asia  to  com- 
munism. What  were  we  to  get  m  return 
for  such  an  abandonment?  A  tempo- 
rary peace  in  Europe?  Such  a  trade 
miuht  be  acceptable  to  Britain  and 
France.  The  socialistic  trends  of  these 
countries  are  completely  evident.  So- 
cialism is  the  Red  twin  of  commtmism. 
Thus,  such  a  trade  might  be  acceptable 
to  otu-  allies,  but  for  us  and  our  avowed 
purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  strategy 
of  freedom  it  would  seem  that  we  come 
out  of  such  a  transaction  with  a  spavined 

nag. 

Obviously,  any  such  pcUcy  which  Is 
Influenced  by  aUies  who  are  not  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  brand  of  freedom 
which  we  espouse  is  no  policy  at  all.  If 
we  are  to  continue  this  crtisade  for  world 


freedom,  we  must  assume  leadership,  and 
not  be  deterred  or  distracted  by  weak 
would-be  appeaser  nations.  We  must 
set  a  straight  course  and  follow  it. 

To  assimae  leadership  requires  strength, 
and  we  are  a  strong  nation.  Despite  our 
obvious  and  latent  strength,  we  often 
present  a  picture  of  confusion  to  the 
leaders -of  oiu:  would-be  allies.  This  has 
been  made  more  confusing  by  the  actions 
of  our  State  Department,  which  has  been 
guilty  cf  seriotis  inconsistencies  and 
imity-sapplng  actions.  Our  strength  is 
to  be  found  in  our  people;  it  is  evident 
from  our  resources  and  Industrial  ca- 
I>acity;  it  is  shown  in  our  ability  to 
transcend  party  lines  and  join  in  unified 
action  against  the  common  enemy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  regrouping,  prepa- 
ration, and  long-term  planning.  It  is 
the  time  for  preparation  for  the  all-out 
counter  offensive  against  the  forces  of 
aggression  and  slavery.  We  must  have  a 
fresh  start.  We  mtist  have  men  who  will 
not  compromise  with  principle.  Dean 
Acheson  must  go.  and  we  must  have  a 
reconstituted  State  Department,  just  as 
we  mtist  have  men  to  bear  arms  to  fight 
the  cause  of  right.  We  must  not  allow 
the  helpers  and  advisers  to  remain  on 
the  job  in  the  State  Department  who 
have  permitted  the  "boss"  to  allow  us 
to  be  swindled. 

Let  us  imify  all  our  forces.  Let  us 
make  known  to  the  men  on  the  battle- 
fields that  every  effort  here  is  directed 
agairvst  the  same  foe  with  whom  they 
are  tirelessly  fighting.  With  strong  tnist 
in  the  Almighty,  in  the  same  earnest 
conviction  that  freedom  was  ordained  by 
God  for  all  men  and  nations,  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  a  world  of  truly  imited 
nations — nations  umted  by  a  genuine 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God-given 
freedom. 


Tra£iif  Wkb  Eaemy  Coantries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  make  an  immediate  deci- 
sion on  the  policy  we  will  pursue  rela- 
tive to  trade  with  the  countries  we  have 
been  helping  through  ECA  and  who  in 
turn  are  trading  with  Russia  and  her 
satellite  countries.  On  page  818  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  January  24, 
1950.  will  be  found  a  list  of  95  trade 
treaties  which  have  been  made  by  the 
16  ECA  nations  with  Rxissia  and  other 
iron  curtain  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  day  eight  ships 
are  on  the  high  seas  headed  for  Hong 
Kong,  and  other  ports  of  China.  These 
ships,  according  to  their  cargo  logs,  are 
carrying  htige  amounts  of  medicine,  oil. 
and  other  strategic  war  materials.  Most 
of  this  is  being  traded  through  BriUsh 
channels.  These  ships  should  not  be 
permitted  to  unload  at  Chinese  ports. 
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Th«?  President  should  order  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  stop  tiiese  merchant  ships  and 
either  send  them  to  a  neutral  port  or 
return  to  the  United  States  where  their 
cargoes  of  slratesic  war  materials  can 
be  unloaded  and  kept  from  Communist 
China 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  Pearl  Harbor  This  eountry 
followed  the  foolish  idea  of  shipping  oil 
and  scrup  iron  to  Japan  nsht  up  to  the 
day  of  iL-s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Just 
how  foolish  can  the  leaders  of  this  ad- 
minLstraiion  be?  Have  they  forgotten 
Pearl  Harbor?  Is  history  repealing  it- 
aelf?  The  scrap  iron  and  oil  sent  to 
Japan  helped  to  kill  many  American 
boys  The  battleship  Arizona,  with  its 
several  hundred  American  boys,  would 
never  be  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  near  Hawau.  if  this  country  had 
refused  to  trade  with  Japan 

Great  Britain  has  shipped  more  tlian 
f  100,000  000  worth  of  materials  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  include  ball  t)ear- 
in^s.  -teel.  drill  presses,  locomotives,  and 
other  materials  that  could  be  turned  into 
implements  of  war  Other  nations  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing  only  in  lesser 
degree  Many  other  materials  shipped 
to  the  iron  curtain  countries  have  been 
helpful  in  building  up  thoir  economy  and 
war  potential. 

Before  the  recess  I  complained,  on 
numerous  occasions,  about  imports  from 
Communist  China  and  about  exports  to 
it  Large  amounts  of  eggs.  fish,  and 
Other  products  have  been  received  from 
there  Papers  recently  reported  and 
showed  pictures  of  huge  amounts  of 
tires,  stili  usable  in  the  war  effort,  being 
sent  to  Red  China  Copper  and  sheet 
metals  have  gone  there  in  large  amounts. 
While  the  Department  of  Commerce,  on 
December  4.  announced  that  no  more 
licenses  for  such  materials  would  be  is- 
sued one  wonders  why  this  action  was 
not  taken  long  ago  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  some  unscrupulous  trad- 
ers will  find  ways  of  carr>'ing  on  active 
trade  with  Communist  countries  unless 
the  Department*  of  Stale.  Commerce, 
and  the  whole  administration  exercises 
the  utmost  diligence. 

The  United  States,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  was  the  strongest  Nal'.on  in  the 
world  We  have  gradually  and  progres- 
sively grown  weaker  because  we  have 
bled  ourselves  to  assist  other  nations. 
These  ECA  nations  in  turn  have  made 
themselves  and  Rii-ssia  stronger  through 
trade  of  materials  we  sent  our  supposed 
friends  under  ECA  agreements,  in  spite 
of  the  understanding  we  had  that  they 
would  not  ship  strategic  war  materials 
into  Russia  and  her  satellites  Because 
of  this  understanding  Cor\gress  turned 
down  an  amendment  that  would  have 
explicitly  prohibited  such  trade 

If  this  country  is  to  fight  communism 
It  should  not  be  done  with  half-way 
measures  Certainly,  trading  with  the 
Communist  countries  and  keeping  them 
fat  Ls  not  the  way  to  destroy  commu- 
nism. Since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
we  have  continued  to  build  it  up  abroad 
through  our  aid  to  m.-ny  nations  Now 
we  are  prepared  to  light  it  with  the 
atomic  bomb  It  Is  time  the  Truman 
administration  takes  a  j>ositlvo  stand  on 
trade  with  ccmmunistic  natioiii..     The 


American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facta.  It  has  not  been  frank  in 
telling  the  Congress  or  the  people  about 
trade  agreements  between  ECA  nations 
and  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW    .JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pending  bill,  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House,  would  continue  ex- 
isting rent-control  legislation  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  months  after  December  31. 
1950.  the  date  upon  which  it  is  due  to 
expire 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  time 
there  should  be  an  extension,  either  for 
the  3  months  provided  for  in  the  House 
bill,  or  2  months  at  least,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Senate  bill  There  are  two 
reasons  that  primarily  incline  me  to 
this  opinion.  First,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  an  extremely  serious  situ- 
ation growing  out  of  the  Korean  inci- 
d"pnt  It  may  or  may  not  expand  to 
include  a  far  wider  area  of  conflict.  If 
the  latter  should  result,  and  I  certainly 
hope  it  does  not,  It  would  in  all  proba- 
bility make  necessary  a  full  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  national  resources  This 
might  make  necessary  additional  con- 
trols in  many  segments  of  our  economy. 
Therefore,  it  .seems  to  me  it  would  be 
wise  to  keep  the  present  rent-control 
legislation  in  existence  for  the  time 
suggested  until  future  developments 
make  more  certain  the  conditions  that 
will  prevail.  In  the  .second  place  it 
seems  to  me  particularly  prop>er  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Congress  is 
to  come  into  being  on  January  3  next, 
that  the  subject  should  be  left  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  it  to  take  up 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  possible  future  developments.  To 
pontinue  the  present  law  for  another  2 
or  3  months  would  not  do  any  appreci- 
able harm  to  the  interests  that  are  de- 
manding complete  abolition  of  rent  con- 
trols To  do  so  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  full  examination  of  the  whole  matter 
m  the  light  of  rapidly  moving  world 
events,  and  by  a  body  which  represents 
the  latest  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people  as  reflected  by  the  results  of  the 
last  election. 

With  further  reference  to  the  views  I 
have  expressed.  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Courier-Post  newspaper,  of  Camden. 
N  J  ,  is.sue  of  Wednesday,  December  6. 
1950.  reading  as  follows: 
Most  County  Mi-nicipalitiis  To  CONTiKxnt 
Rent  Contiol 

T*enty-two  Camden  County  municipali- 
ties liave  acted  to  extend  Federal  rent  cor- 
trolt  until  June  30,  1951,  while  15  liave  not, 
according  to  a  survey  made  by  Emil  J.  McCall. 
local  rent  expediter. 

Unlcsa  renewM  by  the  current  lame-duck 
■easlon  ol  Congress.  Inderal  rent  controls  will 


expire  December  31  except  for  those  munici- 
palities whose  governing  bodies  approve  the 
6-month  extension. 

Where  no  such  action  Is  taken  landlords 
win  not  be  under  legal  restriction  a.s  to  the 
■  ize  of  rents  they  can  charge  after  that  date. 

Camden  and  Gloucester  cities  are  two  of 
the  county's  municipalities  that  have  already 
enacted  resolutions  continuing  rent  controls. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  other  larger 
municipalities  in  the  county  have  t.iken  no 
action.  Including  Pennsauken,  Delaware,  and 
Haddon  Townships.  Audubon.  Haddonfleld. 
and  Mount  Ephralm. 

The  complete  list  of  municipalities  which 
have  voted  rent  control  continuation  is  as 
follows: 

Camden,  Harrington,  Bellmawr,  Berlin 
Township.  Chesilhurst,  Collingswood.  Glbbs- 
boro.  Gloucester  City.  Haddon  Heights.  Hl- 
Nella.  Laurel  Springs.  Lawnslde.  Llndenwold, 
Magnolia,  Oaklyn.  Pine  Hill  Runnemede. 
Somerdale.  Stratford.  Voorhees  Township. 
Wlnslow  Township,  and  Woodlynne. 

The  municipalities  which  have  taken  no 
action,  in  addition  to  the  six  listed  above, 
are 

Audubon  Paric.  Berlin  Borough,  Brooklawn. 
Clementon.  Gloucester  Township,  Merchant- 
ville.  Pine  Valley.  Tavistock,  and  Waterford. 

According  to  McCall.  some  of  the  munici- 
palities which  have  not  yet  voted  to  extend 
controls  may  do  so  Ijefore  the  Deceml>er  31 
deadline. 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  pattern  of 
action  for  or  against  continued  controls  is 
mixed.  Just  as  It  is  in  Camden  County.  In  a 
general  way  the  larger  cities  and  municipal- 
ities are  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  rent  control  and  the  smaller  ones  against 
It,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule 
on  both  slde«. 

Here  In  Camden  County  the  stand  of  the 
various  municipalities  may  to  some  extent 
reflect  the  percentage  of  home  ownership  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  rented  homes. 
with  localities  where  homes  are  largely 
owner-occupied  seeing  no  need  for  controls. 
But,  AS  a  glance  at  the  list  of  municipalities 
In  the  two  categories  shows,  this  rule  also  has 
exceptions. 

It  may  l)e  that  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress will  render  the  whole  question  of  mu- 
nicipal action  on  rent  control*  academic  for 
the  time  l>elng. 

Washington  reports  Indicate  a  strong  pos- 
slbUtty  that  Congress  may  enact  a  tempo- 
rary extension  throughout  the  country  of  2 
months  or  therealxDuts.  This  would  leave  It 
up  to  the  Incoming  Eighty-second  Congress, 
after  it  convenes  early  In  January,  to  take  up 
the  Issue  afresh  and  decide  whether.  In  view 
of  the  war  crisis,  to  enact  an  entirely  new 
national  rent-control  law. 


A  Balance  of  Power  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or    NEW    TtiRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followmg,  A  Bal- 
ance of  Power  for  Peace,  remarks  of  F. 
Eberstadt  at  a  mectin;;  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Seattle 
and  the  University  of  Washington  on 
October  16,  1950: 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  thank  President 
Allen  for  the  privilege  of  being  here  and 
al.^o  to  thnnk  all  of  you  for  honoring  m« 
with  your  presence. 
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C  accepted  President  Allen's  invitation  with 
tlM  greatest  pleasure— for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  wanted  tc  remove  the 
eerious  handicap  uader  which  1  have  latwred 
ail  my  life  In  never  having  vis  ted  this  won- 
derful place.  I  was  curious  as  vo  whether 
Seattle  really  was  as  beautiful,  and  its  in- 
habitants ai  agreeable,  as  Dr  Allen  and  many 
others  claimed. 

Furthermore,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  pay  a  return  vifli  to  President  Allen.  He 
Ett<*ndod  every  meeting,  with  possibly  one 
exception,  of  our  Ho<jver  Commission  Task 
Force  on  National  Security.  This  required 
about  26  tra:i  continental  flighu  In  5  months, 
a  distance  equal  to  about  three  times  aroUxid 
the  glotie  at  the  Equator.  Committee  or- 
ganizers, take  notice.  Youll  never  find  a 
more  consciennous  committee  member  than 
Dr.  Allen  It  seemed  a  pretty  good  business 
propoeitlon  for  me  to  be  able  to  repay  3.000- 
mlle  visits  on  the  basis  of  1  for  26. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  my  ac- 
ceptance, however,  was  the  opportunity  to 
talk  frankly  with  you.  as  or.e  citizen  with 
another.  r.t)out  some  of  the  problems  bother- 
ixig  all  of  us — west  and  east  alike;  to  talce 
stock,  as  li  were  of  where  we  are  and  how 
we  got  there,  and.  against  this  bacltgTOund, 
to  consider  whether  we  still  h.ive  a  chance 
to  achieve  a  decent,  sell-respectiiig,  and  rea- 
sonably durable  peace. 

Twice  In  something  more  than  a  score 
0t  years  we  have  won  great  military  victor- 
ies at  tremendous  cost  In  life  and  property, 
only  to  have  the  goals  for  which  we  fotight— 
and  which  victory  actually  brought  within 
otir  grasp — elude  us  as  we  listened  "with 
credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy  and  pur- 
sued with  eagerness  the  phantom  of  hope." 
We  are  confused  and  concerned. 
Our  confusion  U  all  the  greater  because 
no  people  ever  faced  up  to  the  tragedies  of 
war  or  shouldered  Us  cru.-hing  burdens 
more  unselftshiv.  We  coveted  no  territory 
but  our  own.  We  8<jught  dominion  over  no 
people  but  ourselves.  We  de&ired  no  ma- 
terial advantage  from  friend  or  foe.  Our 
only  objectives  were  to  put  a  stop  to  bru- 
tality and  aggreaelon:  to  assure  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  the  world  so  that  people 
might  live  in  security  and  contentment  un- 
der governu.enta  of  their  own  selection.  For 
the  acct>mDll&hment  of  these  worthy  aims 
we  gave  without  stint— of  life,  of  work,  of 

property. 

We  won  the  war.  Yet  none  of  these 
coals  has  been  attained.  There  U  no  peace 
in  the  world.  There  Is  no  tranquillity. 
There  is  no  security.  Far  from  assuring 
greater  blessings  to  others,  we  are  In  grave 
danger  of  ourselves  losing  some  of  those 
that   we    have   long   cherished. 

No  wonder  that  we  are  confused  and  con- 
cerned. 

What  then  has  gone  so  wrong?  How  Is  it 
that  a  deeply  peace-loving  people  should 
have  so  brilllanUy  mastered  the  art  of  win- 
ning wars  and  have  failed  so  disastrously 
In  the  art  of  making  peace?  This  question 
liMlicateB  Its  own  aiiswer.  It  Is  not  our 
soldiers  who  have  failed  but  our  statesmen. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  whole  trag'.c  busl- 
n««e  on  Russia.  Without  doubt  the  men  In 
tlM  KremUn  are  largely  responsible  Jor  our 
predicament.  But  Russia's  Intransigeance 
Is  only  part  of  the  story.  We  ourselves.  I 
believe,  bear  a  very  real  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  situation  be- 
cause, though  Inspired  by  the  noblest  ideals, 
we  have  failed  to  come  to  gnjis  with  the 
practical  realities  of  power  and  more  specifl- 
cally.  to  use  an  old  phrase,  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  balance  of  jxjwer.  We  Ignored. 
or  disregarded,  one  of  the  hard  facts  of 
lnternatlon.T.1  life,  namely  that.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  overwhelming  predominance  of  one 
nation  (as  existed  under  tiie  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  as  presently  exists  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere ».  or  of  a  world  organlaation 
c..-, Me  of  Uying  down  the  rules  and  of 
determ..uing  and  enforcing  Justice  and  law 


find  order  amcng  nations,  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  power  amongst  the  nations  i«.  has 
i:een  and  always  will  be.  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  To  have  destroyed 
t.hat  b;ilance  before  an  adequate  Eubttuute 
had  been  created  was  to  Invite  aggression 
end  possibly  war.  That  Is  exactly  what  we 
did.  and  in  my  opinion,  that  Is  the  main 
reason  why  we  are  where  we  are. 

BMOtalck  from  the  terrlb.'e  treecdies  and 
destrtKtlon  of  two  World  Wars,  'determined." 
as  the  United  Natlor.^  Charter  puts  it.  •"to 
save  succeeding  generatijns  from  the  scourvre 
of  war.""  wre  nobly  resolved  that  it  should 
never  happen  again.  We  were  disgusted  at 
the  past;  we  longed  for  scmelhlne  new — 
something  better— for  the  future.  AsscKiat- 
ing  the  balance  of  power  with  the  past,  we 
wanted  ro  part  of  it.  We  reearded  it  as 
synonymotis  with  "jxiwer  politics  "  and  we 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  that  also,  and  so  we  ap- 
proached the  postwar  problems  on  a  level  of 
hlrh  but  rnther  vatrue  Idealism,  guided  by 
our  hrpcs  for  the  world  as  it  oucht  to  be. 
TT>e  RuR.«lr.ns  approached  them  on  a  less 
elevated  but  more  hard-t>oiIed  and  practical 
level,  guided  by  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  it  is. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  point  out  th-'.t 
In  both  World  Wars  the  captains  of  cur  ship 
of  state  were  men  prcbably  more  concerned 
with  making  history  than  with  following  Its 
lessons. 

The  phrase  "balance  rf  power"  Is  an  old 
one  and  to  many  an  unpleasant  one.  It  con- 
notes the  kind  of  "power  politics"'  which  we 
have  t»een  brought  up  to  think  of  as  wholly 
evil.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  have  such  power 
as  this  country  now  possesses  wlthcut  de- 
ploying It  in  one  way  or  another.  F'.irther- 
more.  it  Is  impossible  to  create  huge  vacuums 
In  the  world  by  the  destruction  of  great 
nations  without  having  rther  forces — <'ften 
worse  ones — rush  In  to  ftU  them.  In  and  of 
Itself,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  bal- 
ance of  power  may  net  be  the  noblest  of 
groals.  hut  It  is  a  nneans  which  statesmen  ha-  e 
used,  and  used  effectively,  ever  the  years  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  on  the  record  it  has 
proved  i'^self  a  better  instrument  to  that  end 
than  most  of  the  eight-hundred-odd  peace 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried 
since  the  Achaean   League. 

Maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  between 
nations,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  them 
from  tnreatenlng  or  dominating  the  rest,  was 
a  principle  familiar  to  the  ancients,  both  as 
theorists  and  practical  statesmen.  It  was 
practiced  in  medieval  and  in  modern  Europe. 
It  received  recogniUon  in  the  early  formula- 
tion of  international  law.  It  was  the  Jus- 
tifications for  the  coalitions  against  Louis 
XIV  and  Napoleon.  National  upheavals. 
changing  the  map  of  Etirope,  obscured  Its 
application  during  pfJt  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  cer.ttiry 
It  emerged  again  in  a  series  of  alliances  and 
cotuiteralliances  whose  object  was  to  preserve 
peace.  The  disrespect  in  which  the  phrase 
"balance  of  power"  is  held  in  this  country 
has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  whereby 
the  United  State.s  exercised  a  speci.il  influ- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  1-atin- 
Amerlcau  countries  may  have  a  diS'erent 
understanding  of  the  balance  of  power  than 
we  have  and  warmer  feeling  toward  it. 

For  this  device  perfection  has  never  been 
claimed;  nor  do  I  claim  it  now.  It  does  not 
guarantee  that  absolute  assurance  asa.lnst 
war  that  is  desired  by  Utopians.  It  recog- 
nizes the  human  race  for  what  it  is  and  takes 
note  of  the  potentialities  and  limitations  of 
mankind.  It  assumes  that  in  the  tinfoldlng 
ol  time  there  will  arise  ambitious  and  un- 
scrup'Jlous  rulers  who,  opportunity  being 
offered.  wUl  em'oark  on  aggression  and  con- 
quest. It  was  to  restrain  such  men  that 
a  balance  of  power  was  deemed  necessary. 
As  to  the  relaiive  merits  of  this  mech.ini£m 
versus  a  really  effective  world  orsjauiza'vicu, 


I  offer  no  argument.     I  do  afflrm,  howeyer. 
that    since    no    such    eSective    Inteme.tional 
authority  existed  the  t>alance  of  power  should 
not  have  been  destroyed. 
zx 

At  any  rat^.  my  thesis  tonight  Is  that  It  is 
1-1  the  interest  vt  this  country,  and  of  ail 
other  peace-  and  Irtedvin-.-iuvlng  countries, 
to  restore  the  balance  am&iip  nations  tliat 
w.as  so  Iraprovidently  destroyed.  In  support 
cf  this  thesis,  permit  me  to  prapo-ie  a  simple 
c-aetuon.  Suppose  that  hs  the  war  drew  to 
E  cloee.  we  had  offered  Mr.  Stalin  whatever 
he  wanted  What  would  he  have  been  Uke'.y 
tJ  requ&ot? 

I  submit  that  his  answer  would  have  been 
atKiut  as  follows: 

1.  Destruction  cf  Germany,  so  that  they 
might  comrrunize  that  stat»  and  achieve 
their  objectives  In  Western  Europe  and  la 
the  Balkans  where  for  years  the  Gernaans 
and  British  had  blocked  them. 

2.  Dest.-uction  of  Japan,  so  that  they  might 
aclileve  their  alnis  In  the  Far  East,  which  for 
yee.rs  the  Japanese  tad  blocked. 

3.  Demobillrstlon  of  o-jt  own  powerf-ol 
Military  Establishment  lest  we  raise  effec- 
tive objections  to  the  cou.-se  which  they  In- 
tended to  pursue  In  very  practical  terms 
which  they  understand  and  respect 

4  Disclosure  of  the  secret  of  the  atom 
bomb  in  circumstances  where  they  could 
bnlld  up  B  stockpile  of  bombs  while  we 
were   foreclosed   from    doing   sc. 

I  hope  you  will  not  recard  my  outline  of 
Stalins  presumable  requests  as  evidence  of 
a  close  personal  intimacy  between  us.  and 
that  my  Americanism  wtll  not  t>e  subject  to 
sinister  Imputations  by  the  admission  on 
my  part  tl.at  my  views  as  to  what  Stalin 
might  have  wanted  are  based  in  part  ca 
reading  some   of   his  writings. 

Well,  with  chUd'.sh  fa..th  and  qmt«  un- 
mindful of  the  consequences,  we  granted  Mr. 
Stalin  three  out  of  four  of  these  request*. 
We  destroyed  Germany  and  thus  opened  up 
that  country  and  its  former  sphere  of  In- 
fluence to  Russian  infiltration  In  Western 
Europe  and  In  the  Balkans.  We  destroyed 
Japan  and  th'js  cpened  up  that  pa.n  of  the 
world  to  Russia  s  p.^ressive  designs.  We  de- 
mobilized our  powerful  military  estabUsb- 
ment.  One  request,  however,  we  have  not 
granted.  To  the  lastuig  credit  cf  that  great 
and  patriotic  American,  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
we  did  not  hand  tl-ie  Rus&L&ns  the  atom  bomb 
on  a  silver  platter. 

In  a  ward,  by  dfstroying  states  essential  to 
it,  we  destroyed  the  bala.nce  of  power  upon 
two  continent*,   actions   wiilch   were   highly 
favorable   to   the   imperialistic   intention    o* 
Ra-^sian    commu.nism.     To   the    cool-beaded 
and  skiilfui  manipulations  of  cur  calcuiatir^g 
former  ally,  we  innocently  responded  in  ex- 
actly the  way  they  wanted  us  to      Thus,  we 
have   been    euchered    into   a    position   frc.-a 
which  only   clear  thinking,   wise   judgmeut. 
and  prompt  and  forceful  action  can  ext.-icate 
us.   th'jTX.  of   a  third   and  catastrophic   v ar. 
We    were    right,    of    course,    in    defeat. r.g 
Germany  and  japan  and  in  destroying  Hitler 
and  his"  Nazis  and  the  Japanese  war  lords. 
Under  vicious  and  unscrupulous  leadership, 
thty    had    embarked    on    rtithless    conquest, 
threatening  cur  own  national  security.     Our 
mistake   is   not   in   defeating  Germany   and 
Japan,  but  in  reducing  them  tc  a  crndltlon 
of  complete  impotence.     These  two  nations. 
in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  respectively,  had 
for  years  constituted  effective  barriers  to  the 
lmperia!l£tic     advances     of     Russia.     When 
their  restraining  influences  on  Russian  am- 
bitions were  removed,  we  were  faced  with  the 
alternatives  either  of  sitting  idly  by  and  ac- 
cepting Russian  explouatlon  of  these  a.'eas. 
cr  of  offsetting  by  our  own  economic  and  mil- 
itary resctu-ces  the  Etissian  pressure  to  fill 
the    vacuum   created   by  the   destruction  of 
Germany   and   Japan. 

V.'hy  and  fc-r^w  we  abandoned  p11  ideas  cf 
negotiating    peace    and    embarked    oa    the 
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^  total  dMtructlon  ol  OcmiMiy  mod 
«lll  maam  4t»y  prove   »  fMctnAtUif 

/  tbmt  I  can  only  touch  upoa 

b«r*      Th«  fateful  decision  wcnu  to  hav* 

been  made  rather  caaually  at  the  IMS  CaM- 

blanca  Conleretice  where  the  docirtne  of  •'un- 

eoDdtttonal  (urrradcr"  vaa  tint  annouxurcd. 

er  th*  menu  of  that  doctrine  aa  a 

dogas.  It  bad  far-reaching  cooae- 

I  OB  the  peace.     To  Germany  we  ad- 

ttrt^  daafvoai  prescription  in  full 

'gOntgth-    Japan  raotfred  a  diluted  doBc. 

In  retrospect.  It  U  amarln?  that  the  Brltlah 
■bould  ever  hare  agreed  to  It  no  matter  how 
gnat  the  American  pressure  was.  For.  orer 
the  centuries  Britain  had  lived  by  the  bal- 
ance of  i>ower  and  had  waged  wars  to  main- 
tain It.  Moreorer.  Britain— Mr.  Churchill's 
advocacy  of  attacking  the  "soft  underbelly 
cf  Europe  ■  showed — must  have  been  aware 
of  the  Russian  danger  long  before  the  war 
was  over. 

In  the  Far  Bast  our  resolve  to  destroy 
Jbpan — and  to  invite  Russia  in  at  the  kill 
after  we  ourselves  had  the  situation  well  :n 
hand — was  even  more  amazing  and  Just  as 
dtoastrous. 

Wt  were,  no  doubt.  Influenced  to  a  coa- 
sidarable  def^ree  by  our  hopes  and  faith  in 
the  United  Nations  as  a  restraining  force  on 
future  aggreeslon.  We  failed  to  realise  that 
the  United  Nations  could  be  effective  orJy 
on  the  hlstonmlly  doubtful  assumption  that 
all  of  Its  veto-equipped  members  would  sin- 
cerely cooperate  In.  and  carry  out,  the  noble 
purposes  aet  forth  in  the  Charter,  or  if  thi  re 
ware  a  balance  of  power  amo  ig  the  ma;  or 
OMmber  nations  sufDcient  to  discourage  ad- 
ventures cf  aggression  or  conquest  lrresp«?c- 
tlve  cf  any  exercise  of  the  veto 

The  most  momentotu  fact  of  the  political 
world  of  today  U  thiti  the  Russian  Empire 
DOW  possesses  such  power  and  position  that 
It  cannot  as  matters  now  stand  be  adversely 
ajfaetcd  by  any  possible  coalition  of  Euro- 
paan  or  Asiatic  nations  This  power  and 
position  are  not  wholly  of  Russia's  own  crea- 
tion. Furthermore,  they  are  relative,  not 
ataolutc.  They  came  to  Russia  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  destruction  of  her  formerly 
powerful  nalgbbors.  They  will  remain  with 
bar  aa  lone  aa  those  states  remain  prostrate 
and  will  be  shorn  from  her  when  those  states 
are  restored  to  strength. 

I  submit  to  you  that  In  the  destruction  of 
Ocnnany  and  Japan  and  In  the  headlong 
dHnobllLzatlon  of  our  Military  Establliih- 
ment.  we  upset  the  balance  of  power  to  such 
an  ertent  that  unless  It  can  be  restored 
promptly  and  effectively,  war  with  Russia  Is 
likely.  However.  I  also  lake  the  liberty  of 
coOMtlng  that.  In  my  opinion.  It  can  b« 
restored  If  we  act  promptly  and  effectlvi'ly. 
And.  that  If  and  when  U  U.  war  with  Rxu^la 
H  uBiikely.  To  restore  a  balance  of  pover 
tm  ttna  to  forestall  war  with  Russia  sill. 
taovtvar.  laqalre  vtcor^us  and  courage:>ua 
actkm.  aetkm  goutf  to  the  heart  and  core  of 
the  problem. 

nt 

How.  then,  restore  the  balance  of  power? 
What  can  we  do  to  raise  our  presently  de- 
issiisiir!  side  of  the  scale? 

Well,  we  can  continue  trying  to  do  so 
through  our  own  resources,  supplemented  by 
thoas  of  the  Brltuh  Commonwealth  itnd 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  while  keep- 
ing Oannany  and  Japan  In  an  enfeebled 
That  la  a  pretty  big  contract  in 
To  aocompllsh  it  from 

It  thOvaaMto  of  mile«  avay 

, Hy  infrpllat  tha  illBr  llltl  r*     It  invoivea 

the  haxard  that  the  Oermans  and  Japs, 
dsapalrtng  of  retaining  national  dignity. 
■ight  eocne  to  vi«w  us  as  opsresaors  and 
torn  teto  tha  Ruaslsn  orbit  In  any  ease. 
'  unsuccasful.  such  a  eotiraa 
upon  us  •  loBf  BiMi  siagfMnac 

^acd  mUKarr  btw«ton     Whlla  tha 

of  u:a  snuc:*  Caaud»cawaanh  ami  of 


the  nations  of  Western  Europe  appear  to  be 
In  harmony  with  our  own,  their  practical 
and  material  contrlbuUoru  toward  halting 
RtMsian  aggraiaion  hare  neceaaartly  been 
moderate. 

Assisted  by  lanie  loans  snd  grants  from 
this  country,  there  has  been  considerable 
economic  recovery  In  Western  Europe. 
Whether  this  recovery  has  reached  the  point 
where  these  nations  can  Immediately  devote 
substantial  sums  to  rearmament  Is  open  to 
question.  Furthermore,  while  their  Inclina- 
tion to  resist  Russian  aggression  seems  quite 
clear.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  firmness  of 
their  resolve  to  do  so  will  depend  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  their  conviction  as  to 
their  chances  of  success  We  must  not  for- 
get that  the  prospect  looks  a  bit  different 
when  viewed  down  the  muzzle  of  a  Russian 
gun  than  It  does  from  3.000  miles  away. 
Thus,  any  policy  which  deprives  us  and  the 
other  nations  determined  to  resist  Russian 
aggression  of  the  support  of  the  Germans 
and  Japanese,  or  which  would  turn  them 
toward  Russia,  would  seem  to  lay  upon  us  an 
Xinwlse  and  unnecessarily  heavy  biuden. 

A  better  approach  to  the  problem  seems  to 
me  to  He  In  a  simple  reversal  of  what,  cer- 
tainly In  the  light  of  hindsight,  look  like 
rather  serious  mistakes.  This  would  involve 
( I )  restoring  our  own  military  power  to  a 
point  which  we  can.  as.  Indeed,  we  will  have 
to.  carry  for  a  long  term  of  years  without 
crushing  our  economy;  (2)  aiding  in  the 
restoration  of  the  military  power  of  cur 
allies,  and  (3)  bringing  Germany  and  Japan 
back  Into  the  f.vmily  of  nations  as  counter- 
weigau  In  the  balance  ag.ilnst  Russian  ag- 
gression. This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a  more 
possible  and  more  hopeful  course 

We  should  plan  the  restoration  of  mJltary 
power  not  on  the  supposition  that.  In  the 
pattern  of  n  edieval  chivalry,  Russia  will 
offer  us  the  choice  of  weapons,  but  on  the 
very  opposite  theory,  that  she  will  fight  us 
where  and  In  the  manner  that  we  are  least 
prepared  for.  Our  Korean  experience  has 
been  instructive  along  these  lines.  Faith 
In  successful  push-button  War  Is  no  longer 
so  strong  as  It  was  In  some  quarters. 

In  step  with  our  own  rearmament  should 
be  t.he  rearmament  of  the  other  North  Atlan- 
tic Pact  nations,  and  of  those  nations  whose 
security  In  the  Far  East  Is  also  In  jeopardy. 
Prompt  rearmament  Is  essential  not  only 
cgalnst  the  contingency  of  open  and  all-out 
war  with  Russia,  but  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution— an  Insurance  policy,  so  to  spe  k — 
against  obstructive  measures  that  Russia 
might  take  or  stimulate  during  the  highly 
critical  period  pending  the  restoration  of 
Germany  and  Japan  to  positions  where  they 
can  protect  their  own  national  security  and 
their  legitimate  Interests,  burdens  which  at 
the  present  time,  as  occupying  forces,  we  are 
obligated  to  carry. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  will- 
ingness of  our  people  to  continue  to  bear  for 
long  the  high  cost  of  a  large  military  estab- 
lishment. Such  doubts  are  Justified  If  cur 
rearmament  Is  to  be  based  on  scareheads  and 
emergencies,  alternating  with  assurances 
that  peace  is  near  at  hand.  But  such  doubts 
are  not  Justified  If  our  people  l)ecome  con- 
vinced that  such  rearmament  is  a  funda- 
mental element  in  a  clear,  sound,  and  strong 
foreign  policy  that  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  succeeding 

It  U  encouraging  to  note  that  at  last  we 
seem  to  be  recognizing  the  facts  of  Inter- 
national life  and  to  have  started  on  a  course 
aimed  at  restoring  a  balance  of  power  If 
our  CfiWM  remains  steadfast.  It  will  be  cun- 
fldence-lnsptrlng  We  hsve  begun  to  rebuild 
our  own  military  establishment  We  are. 
perhaps  the  right  word  to  use  Is  "exhorting." 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Mattoru  to  shoulder 
their  naeaasary  and  appropriate  military  bur- 
tfsns.  aided  by  substantul  contributions  from 
tts.  We  seem  even  to  be  drllttng  toward 
peaoe  with  Oannany  and  Japan.    An  abortive 


start  toward  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  was 
made  3  years  ago  It  floundered  on  the  reefs 
of  procedural  difficulties  and  apparently  re- 
BuOned  stuck  fast  there  ever  8ln<e.  On 
September  15  President  Truman  8tat*d  pub- 
licly thst  he  had  "authorized  the  EJepart- 
ment  of  State  to  Initiate  Informal  discus- 
sions as  to  future  procedure  "  This  subject 
was  also  mentioned  In  the  President  s  report 
on  his  meeting  General  MacArthur.  In  the 
same  statement.  President  Truman  sild  that 
"we  have  pressed  the  U.  S  8.  R.  for  an  Aus- 
trian treaty  and  we  are  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  ending  the  state  of  war  w  th  Ger- 
many." A  few  days  later,  the  HI.;  Three 
foreign  ministers,  after  conference  .imongst 
themselves  and  with  th;  represent,  lives  of 
the  12  North  Atlantic  Pact  Nations  an- 
nounced certain  concessions  to  West'srn  Ger- 
many. 

All  that  Is  a  start  In  the  right  direction. 
Bui  it  is  only  a  start.  Germany  and  Japan 
In  my  Judgment  should  not  simply  be 
granted  concessions,  that  smacks  of  trading 
against  the  Russians.  They  should  be  made 
Into  going  concerns.  If  we  have  In  fact 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  peace  » Ith  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  we  should  make  ihat  fact 
clear  to  our  people  and  to  the  world,  and  we 
should  focus  on  It— not  drift  bit  drive 
toward  It — without  wasting  too  mich  pre- 
cious time  exploring  possibilities  oi-  fussing 
with  procedure  dlfllcultlea.  The  urgency  Is 
great  and  the  time  Is  short.  If  we  are  to 
make  peace  with  Germany  and  Janan.  let's 
do  so  promptly  and  magnanimously,  with  a 
view  to  making  these  former  enemies  our 
friends. 

I  would  like  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
a  program  which  looks  toward  rearming  Ger- 
many and  Japan  on  the  basis  of  oppartunlsm 
and  expediency,  and  the  program  which  I 
suggest — which  Is  to  restore  these  two  na- 
tions to  positions  of  responsibility  and  re- 
spectablllly  In  the  family  of  natu  ns.  The 
former  is  a  makeshift  on  the  pureh  military 
level  The  latter  Is  a  long-term  political 
program  for  peace. 

Consider  the  effects  of  so  doing— not  soon, 
not  In  the  distant  future,  but  no\;.  tomor- 
row. The  Russians,  who  have  thus  far 
called  the  tune  on  the  lnternatlo:ial  stage. 
wou'.d  immediately  t>e  thrown  completely 
on  the  defensive.  By  a  single  play,  we  would 
have  trumped  the  false  propaganla  which 
Rusela  so  assiduously  has  been  putting  out 
In  Europe  and  Asia.  But  more  The  Rus- 
sian bear  would  discover  that  thi  primary 
forces  which  contained  him  In  the  past 
were  again  In  being,  both  in  the  west  and 
In  the  east.  If  then  he  continued  to  dis- 
turb the  pence,  he  would  be  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  a  two-front  war— t^e  age-old 
nightmare  of  every  Russian  statet>man  and 
marshal. 

The  way  to  make  peace  Is  to  get  busy  snd 
make  peace — a  real  peace,  not  a  p  issy-foot- 
lt;g.  weasel  word,  technical  pea  re  under 
which  Germany  and  Japan  are  to  maintain 
feeble  military  eslablismenls  dls;ulsed  as 
so-called  police  forces  which  we  fa  sely  hope 
▼'111  do  our  bidding  and  fight  our  battles 
for  us.  That  would  be  taking  a  leaf  from 
Russia's  book  and  attempting  to  re<luce  them 
to  the  status  of  satellites  It  would  fool 
no  one  but  ourselves  Everybody  k  nows  that 
cope  armed  with  tanks  Instead  of  r  Ightatlcks 
are  intended  for  other  purposes  tl  an  main- 
taining internal  order  We  canr  ot  expect 
to  treat  the  manhood  of  Germany  ind  Japan 
M  pools  for  the  recruitment  of  grrst  foreign 
legions  In  the  service  of  otir  own  political 
objectives. 

Doas  anyone  Imagine  that  elth#-  the  Orr- 
mans  or  tha  Jspanssa.  under  su:h  an  ar- 
rauK^ment.  would  bs  dapendabt*  ir  effective 
soldiers?  Oo«a  anyone  sarloualy  brlteve  that 
undar  any  arrangamant  tha  Oar  mans  snd 
Japanasa  will  fight  our  battla»  (or  nsf 
Certainly  not  But  tiiey  will  flj  ht  to  de- 
fend  thetr  own   homelands  and  their  own 
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ratloral    aecurtty    and    their   o«t.    interette 
To    the    extent    thai    these    are    i:i    harrrvcny 
with   fmr    objectives    In    restraining    Russia. 
they  constitute  an  effective  c  Tunterweight  va 
tha  present  serious  Imbalance. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Korean  i.icldent  would 
have  occurred  if  Japien  had  been  resr  .ired 
to  a  strong  and  mdenerdent  condition? 
How  long  would  the  Russian  sword  ha.'-ging 
ever  the  head  of  wesu.-n  Europe  continue 
to  dangle  if  Germany  were  on  her  feet? 
Tbase  potant  and  Industrious  people  could. 
If  restored  to  full  nationhood,  take  off  our 
shoulders  a  lanfe  measure  ct  the  political, 
aoonomic,  and  military  burdens  that  we  are 
carrying  and,  as  things  now  stand,  will  have 
to  continue  to  car  y  Indefinitely. 

The  peace  that  I  suggest  with  Germany 
and  Japan  Is  a  real  and  true  peace;  a  peace 
which  will  restore  these  nations,  under  de- 
cent and  enlightened  Ipadership.  to  positions 
cf  equality  In  the  famll-  of  nations:  a  peace 
under  which  these  rtron?  and  productive 
peoples — 70.000.000  Germans  and  80.000  000 
Japanese — can  retrain  their  own  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  the  p^ace-lovlng  nations 
of  the  world;  a  peace  under  which  they 
will  be  promptly  admitted  to  full  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  and  given  seats 
on  the  Security  Council.  In  my  opinion, 
once  Germany  and  Japan  have  been  so  re- 
stored, the  Russians  will  recognize  the  futil- 
ity and  danger  to  them  of  their  present  tac- 
tics. Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  able 
to  make  a  tolerable  and  enduring  peace. 

nr 

Finally,  let  us  consider  certain  specifica- 
tions of  the  peace  which  I  propose.  First 
of  all.  we  should  see  that  Gcrmacy  la  firmly 
tied  into  the  other  nations  of  western  Eu- 
rope and  becomes  a  full  partner  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Fact.  Tha  importance  of  this  point 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  We  must  not 
permit  Germany  again  to  gel  Into  a  position 
where  she  can  play  the  west  and  east  against 
each  other  as  a  preliminary  to  attacklne  one 
alter  the  oiher.  The  Schuman  plan  offers 
real  assurance  in  this  direction.  Tlie  most 
effective  way  to  prevent  Germany  frcm  mak- 
ing another  attack  against  weoMm  Europe  Is 
to  eooaohdate  her  hearj  ladiffitry  m  the 
Batar  Wtth  that  of  Balgtnm,  France,  and 
Luxemburg  under  an  autfwnmrrua  author- 
ity controlled  by  the  nations  of  western 
Europe. 

In  the  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Japan  we  can  embody  appropriate  protective 
provisions  to  which  they  must  adhere.  For 
example,  we  can  put  limitations  on  the 
stae  and  nature  of  their  armed  forces  We 
can  call  few  periodic  reports  and  can  re- 
serve tlie  right  of  inspection  t..^  ourselves 
or  to  the  United  Nations.  If.  then,  we  and 
the  other  memt>ers  of  the  United  Nattona 
continue  to  see  that  these  provisions  are 
lived  up  to,  w*  can  greatly  mmlmize  such 
risks  as  are  Involved. 

Emrtng  the  transition  period,  while  Ger- 
■wny  and  Japan  are  recovarlag  to  the  point 
where  they  can  protect  thuwiaitii  ii  and  their 
own  Interests,  we  should  and  in  fact  will 
have  to  maintain  strong  forces  In  those  two 
oountrles — ironically  enough,  not  eseentiaUy 
to  punish  or  control  a  former  meaiy.  but 
to  restrain  a  former  ally.  Howreer.  Just  as 
soon  as  Germany  and  Japan  are  able  to 
protect  their  own  security  and  to  take  care 
of  thefr  own  affairs,  we  should  withdraw  our 
troops,  retaining  only  such  military  forces 
and  wtabilibaMDti  as  in  the  interest  of  mu- 
tual sectvtty  are  freely  and  voluntarily  ac- 
corded us. 

I  fully  apprvelata  that  tbtr*  art  rlika— 
and  great  rUts  In  a  restoratSAn  et  Oarmany 
and  Japan.     A  rastorrd   OTnt  ..  .cu- 

larly    in    tha    enfashUd    c    .u.  . n  '.t9 

prssant  Buropaan  nations, 
aaerndancy   which   tha   KalMr   &  ■  •    ! :    icr 
aoucht  in  vain.    In  the 


cf  the  Far  East,  a  restored  Jspan  might 
again  embark  on  a  career  cf  coiiquest  We 
can  thoroughly  understand  the  fears  of  the 
western  European  and  the  fur  eastern  na- 
tions aior,^  these  lines.  However,  we  are 
not  at  the  moment  silting  pretty  with  an 
opportunity  to  maXe  a  simple  choice  between, 
a  risky  course  on  the  one  hand  and  one  that 
inv  Ives  no  ruk  on  the  ether.  We  have  to 
chooee  anions  courses  all  of  which  are  risky. 
'When  consuibuiary  duty  s  to  t*  done,  trie 
pohceman's  lot  la  not  a  happy  one  "  The 
alternatives  mav  be  tough  and  dangerous, 
but  St  our  peril,  we  must  make  the  right 
choice.  It  is  a  que.silon  of  balancing  risits. 
or.  to  use  a  phrase  recently  current  "calcu- 
lating" them. 

Yet,  11  Is  importan*  to  note  that  the  new 
balance  of  power  here  proposed  G;r>r?  radi- 
cally from  anything  in  the  past  because  the 
United  States,  now  being  ready  to  shoulder 
its  obligations  m  the  matter  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  would  openly  and  actively  be 
part  of  It.  That  will  maXe  a  great  difference. 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  had  Ger- 
many in  1914  knew  a  tliat  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  wouid  actively  enter  the 
war  against  her.  she  would  noi  have  em- 
barked on  her  adventure.  It  cannot  tie 
doubted  that  our  own  isolationism  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties.  Including  both  our  dis- 
armament and  our  ill-fated  neutrality  legis- 
lation, powerfully  affected  the  calculations  of 
both  Hiiler  and  Japan.  The  lact  that  the 
United  States  is  now  irrevocably  committed 
in  world  afTalrs  will.  In  my  Judgment,  have  a 
profound  deterrer.t  effect  on  both  Germany 
and  Japan  m  the  future.  Remaining  strong 
ourselves,  we  can  afford  to  have  strong  allies. 

IJ  we  restore  Ge.Tnany  and  Japan,  we  mufit 
do  so  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  risks  in- 
volved, but  firmly  determined  tliat  we  will 
not  again,  as  we  did  before,  permit  them  \o 
build  up  their  military  power  for  aggression 
and  be  prepared,  if  need  arises,  to  tip  the 
scales  against  them. 

With  a  fairly  even  balance  of  power  In  the 
world,  maintenance  cf  pe?.?:?  will  require 
neither  unduly  onerous  economic  nor  mili- 
tary burdens  on  our  part.  We  might  only 
need  to  learn  and  practice  the  International 
art  of  winning  friends  and  nifluencing  peo- 
ple, a  £eld  In  which  our  acu vines  to  date 
hare  not  been  conspicuously  successful. 

V 

I  reco(?nize  that  in  order  to  make  such  a 
peace  w.th  Germany  and  Japan  the  wish  is 
not  Uie  deed.  The  process  Is  fraught  with 
difSculties  and  ccmpiications.  Even  if  I 
knew  all  the  solutions,  which  I  don't,  time 
woUd  prevent  their  recital.  I  do  not.  hew- 
ever,  consider  these  problems  either  as  30  dlf- 
ncult  or  so  vital  as  to  deter  us  from  pressing 
ahead  vigorously.  We  should  bear  in  miiid 
that  however  formidable  these  "proced-aral 
difficulties"  may  loom  at  the  moment,  if  war 
with  Russia  were  to  hreai  out.  they  wo'-ld 
instantly  beccme  entirely  academic. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
effect  such  a  program  as  I  have  sueee^ted 
would  have  on  the  United  Nations  and  on  our 
relations  with  that  organization.  We  were  its 
main  sponsor  and  have  been  Its  mam  sup- 
porter. In  spite  of  many  disJlusionments  it 
remains  a  principal  depository  of  our  hopes 
for  world  peace.  Th.js  we  meet  certainly 
should  not  lightly  adopt  a  ci>urse  which 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  United  Nations  or 
would  pre^idice  its  present  usefulness  and 
future  prospects.  The  c-jur:-e  taat  I  h.ave 
suggested  would  not  hare  that  eSect.  in  rr.j 
opinloo  quits  the  opposite  1  have  not  pro- 
poatd  W^  do  not  propose  thi*  we  commit 
ourwiTM  to  latnrlBg  a  b.ilanre  of  pow»r 
amongst  tha  aatlona  as  a  r;bstit'.:te  f')r  the 
Unttad  nations.  On  the  contrary.  I  belK-ve 
that  wa  should  contini«  to  support  the 
United  Wallona  in  every  possible  way.  In 
Itoe  wtth  that  policy  tba  restoration  of  a  rea- 
sonsW^  ^««"<^  of  power  in  the  world,  in- 


cluding the  sdmi-vion  of  Oermany  snd  Japan 

as  *ull  partners  m  the  United  Nations  with 
seats  on  the  Security  Council,  would  consti- 
tute the  greatest  practical  step  turwird  that 
cr  uld  b?  tJien  toward  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  and  maklnir  it  a  powerful 
and  effective  Instrument  for  the  maintenance 
Of  pjeace 

The  United  Nations,  like  the  League  of 
Nations  before  It.  ts  an  expression  of  the 
Ionising  of  mankind  for  a  new  and  better  and 
more  effective  means  for  maintaining  w.irld 
peace  I  yield  to  no  one  In  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  my  hopes  and  longing  that  It 
may  succeed  JBut  I  submit  to  you  that  prac- 
tical progress  toward  it?  nobie  objectives  is 
more  likely  to  be  achieved  by  supporting 
these  hizh  purposes  with  the  proved  expe- 
rience cl  the  past.  And  so.  as  we  hopefullj 
continue  the  long  and  difficult  struggle  to 
translorm  the  world  from  what  it  is  to  what 
we  think  it  ctight  to  be.  our  efforts  will  be  - 
more  real,  more  practical,  more  effective.  If 
we  ground  them  on  the  firm  foundations  of 
past  experience 

In  making  these  suegestions.  I  am  not 
forget:  ul  of  the  tremencjus  debt  that  we 
owe  to  hundreds  of  thouyands  ol  cur  bojrs 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  del  eat 
Germany  and  Japan;  nor  ^f  the  mar^y  other 
mir.ions  who  died  or  stiffered  tontires  even 
■worse  than  death  at  the  brutal  hands  of  the 
Nazis  and  J.apanese.  But  I  doubt  that  It 
vou.d  be  their  wish  that  we  foll-^w  policies  of 
revenue  and  vlndictiveness  which  wotild 
sentence  to  death  oth-r  millions  of  young 
people  and  end  in  the  dei?t.'-uctlon  of  all  that 
they  re^rarded  as  sacred  They  who  were 
the  sreatcst  victims  cf  intolerance  would,  I 
think.  If  they  could  speak,  be  the  strongest 
advocates  of  tolerance 

M?-ny  I  know  wlU  object  to  the  cour?e  that 
I  h?.ve  s"^<;es.ed.  but  none  more  v.E.rcuslr 
tha-i  the  Russians.  The  timid  among  us  will 
aj=s(-rt  that  such  action  would  force  Rus.<?ia's 
hand  and  mi2ht  prcvrke  her  to  open  war. 
1  doubt  it.  Russia's  response  wherever  we 
have  taken  strong  measures  and  most  no- 
tably in  Korea,  does  not  support  this  c>on- 
ciusion.  The  scared  will  say  "Let  us  attack 
them  £rst '■  in  what  his  been  called  a  defen- 
sive war.  I  doulJt  that  we  will  ever  do  that. 
We  cannot  ba&e  our  course  vis-a-vis  Ru.seia 
on  timidity  cr  en  fright.  'Nor  can  we  solve 
cur  problems  by  appeasement,  or  by  threats 
or  by  oratory  or  by  exchanges  of  letters  or  la 
piresent  circumstancc-s.  by  personal  confer- 
ences with  good  old  J'je."  What  we  need  is 
clear,  forceful,  and  consistent  policy  and  ac- 
tion based  en  a  sound  cslimaie  ol  the  situ- 
ation. President  Truman's  firm  and  realis- 
tic decl.?ions  m  the  early  stages  ol  the  Korean 
acsression  were  pitched  m  the  right  way. 

.\bove  aii  we  cannot  achieve  lasting  peace 
by  continuing  to  live  In  a  kir.d  ot  rosy  or 
should  I  say  'Reddish  "  idealistic  haze.  We 
must  come  to  griijs  with  the  stern  realities  of 
power,  harnessmg  it  firmly  to  liie  caus;  of 
justice  ar.'J  ■acrid  peace 

I  do  net  claim  thai  If  we  take  the  Et«ps 
that  I  have  5urtcsted  we  will  Immediately 
tr-insform  the  world  into  a  place  where,  free 
frcm  care,  we  can  live  happily  ever  after- 
ward. I  do  claim,  however,  that  by  taking 
the  course  proposeci.  we  can  create  wcjrld 
conditions  where,  with  eternal,  intelligent, 
and  courageous  vigilance,  we  can,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  ■win  and  preserve  a  Just  and 
la-'.;ng  peace,  a  peace  which  uiU  bring  in 
Its  wake  tho*e  matena.1  and  intangible  bless- 
ings which  alone  make  life  worth  llvin?. 

I  have  attempted  to  state  my  views  clearly, 
and  I  assure  ycu.  they  have  been  stated 
m.idegtly  fi.r  I  know  very  «ell  that,  in  these 
mattcri.  there  U  r^X/m  for  viCe  differr ncr*  of 
opinion  amonz  patrl^'ic  and  well-Uiformed 
p*^.ple  Nobody  kn- w»  all  the  answers. 
Ef^n  thcugh  many  cf  ycu  may  not  8«ree 
with  me,  I  am  grateful  for  the  cnjrteou* 
attention  that  all  of  you  ha*.e  given  to  my 
remarks,  and  thank  you  for  it. 


r 
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Fartker  Poiitkal  ActiTitiei  of  the  Doctor* 
of  tb«  S«cood  CoofTessional  District  of 
Nebraska,  Part  111 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
<  r 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

LN  THr  HOUBl  OF  RIPRESESTATU'ES 

Thursday  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  O  SULLIVAN.     Mr  Speaker.  5om€ 
time  aiier  I  received  ihe  barrage  of  let- 
ters from  the  doctors  as  indicated  in  yes- 
terday's  insertion,    frrowing   out    of   mj' 
ma<W»ig  5.0C0  pamphlets  explaining  Pres- 
ident Truman's  health  plan  to  doctors 
and  other  interested  parties  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  began  to  receive  resolutions  from 
CIVIC  and  other  groupf^.  all  of  which  fol- 
lowed a  definite  pattern  and  showed  by 
comparison  that  they  originated  from 
the  same  .saurce     These  resolutions  fol- 
lowed this  pattern: 

Wherea*  the  American  family  baa  recelvwl 
the  flnesi  quality  of  me<llcal  care  available 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  developed  under 
our  aystem  of  free  enterprise:  and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  insura..ce, 
wherever  tried,  has  caused  a  decline  in  na- 
tional health  and  deterioration  of  medical 
standards  and  facilities,  to  the  detriment  of 
family  welfare,   and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
wherever  tried,  has  talten  away  the  fanuly's 
rl«ht  to  chooalng  Ita  own  family  physicians; 
and 

Whereas  invasion  of  family  privacy  and 
Ttolatlon  of  the  sanctity  of  the  patient-phy- 
slclan  relationship  have  proved  to  be  o.ie  of 
the  most  objectionable  feature*  of  compul- 
torj  health  insurance,  wherever  tried;   and 

Whereas  compulsory  health  Insurance 
would  result  Immediately  In  a  tax  of  3  per- 
cent on  the  income  of  the  American  working- 
man,  ruing  within  a  few  yean  to  fl  percent 
and  higher,  creating  a  new  tax  burden  which 
would  reduce  hoiisehoid  budgets  and  bring 
down  family  standards  of  hvtng.  and 

Wnereas  Government  control  of  medical 
servi(e.s.  by  gradually  undermining  free  en- 
terpriie  and  establishing  heavy  new  tax  bur- 
dens and  unprecedented  national  deficits, 
would  threaten  national  banltruptcy  and  en- 
courage the  spread  of  socialism,  which  would 
endantjer  the  righU  of  our  children  to  the 
individual  freedoms  which  have  been  the 
Ameru  111    heritage:   Mow.   therefore,   i>e   It 

ResuUed.  That  ww  hereby  go  on  record 
(■■iBVt  any  form  of  compulsory  health  In- 
•uitMiee  or  any  system  ur  political  medicine 
de«igned   for   national   bureaucratic  control. 

I  made  the  following  answers  to  these 

rt. solutions; 

Yuur  resolution  was  received  by  me  and  I 
wish  to  advise  you  that  I  have  always  been 
of  the  thou^iit  that  socialized  medicine 
should  never  find  a  place  In  our  Oovernment 
setup.  But  socialized  medicine  and  na- 
tional health  insurance  are  two  different 
things.  a»  the  slightest  investigation  will 
dtscloae 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  medical  pro:esslon 
ha*  been  grtissly  deceUed  by  some  in'^erests 
or  some  s^jurces  and  ha\e  refused  to  investi- 
gate or  learn  the  difference  twiween  socUtl- 
ued  medicine  and  national  health  insurance. 

There  xTf  a:  least  three  national  health 
insurance  bills  piendiug  in  tlie  Congress  now 
which  are  compulsory  in  nature  Having  had 
some  disastrous  lile-irvsurance  experience 
[lersunally,  as  far  ai  tuadin«(  up  on  insurance 
was  concerned.  I  can  s««  the  danger  of  com- 
pul-orv    he.lth    Uimiraoce    to    many    well- 


I  think  that  we  need  some  sort  of  national 
health  insurance  If  private  insurance  com- 
panies cannot  do  the  )ob.  but  any  such  In- 
surance should  be  voluntary,  and  by  tlvat  I 
mean  that  the  individual  should  be  accorded 
the  right  to  say  whether  he  wants  the  insur- 
ance or  not  and  to  cho<ise  his  doctor  and  the 
doctor  ahould  have  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  the  patient. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  not 
want  national  health  insurance  such  as  per- 
sons who  already  have  adequate  insurance 
of  their  own  chooalng  with  private  insur- 
ance concerns,  persons  who  work  for  rail- 
roads and  other  large  business  Institutions, 
as  well  as  certain  public  and  quasl-pubUc 
busineaaes  and  of  course  all  veterans  have 
a  hospital,  medical,  and  dental  plan  already 
and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  compel  these 
veterans  who  are  employed  to  take  out  na- 
tional health  instirance  In  other  words.  I 
do  not  believe  in  loading  up  people  who 
do  not  need  it  with  health  or  accident  in- 
surance whether  it  be  Oovernment  Insur- 
ance or  private  insurance. 

Insofar  as  the  foregoing  is  in  agreement 
with  your  resolution  you  can  rely  upon  what 
I  said  in  this  letter  and  that  I  shall  conduct 
myself  accordingly,  notwithstanding. 

I  came  back  to  Omaha.  Nebr  .  in  De- 
cember 1949.  and  found  the  reactionary 
Republican-Democratic  doctors  fairly 
fraunching  with  rage.  I  offered  to  go  be- 
fore the  local  medical  society  and  ex- 
plain my  stand  and  talk  with  them,  but 
they  refused  to  hear  me.  I  talked  to 
the  t)ellwether  medicai  doctors  on  the 
streets  and  over  the  telephone  but  to 
no  avail.  Finally,  Dr.  Joseph  F  Cro.ss. 
a  fledgling  doctor,  suggested  to  certain 
doctors  to  let  me  talk  to  them  and  have 
everybody  loaded  up  with  questions,  and 
confuse  and  confound  me.  but  one  of 
the  old  Republican  wiseacres  said.  'Oh. 
dont  do  that.  That  O'Sullivan  is  too 
smart — too  experienced.  He  will  an- 
swer all  your  que.stian.s  and  put  you 
to  shame.  Don  t  let  him  appear  at  all. 
Keep  him  away. '  and  I  was  kept  away. 

Finally  the  Omaha  dentists,  through 
a  friend  of  mine,  consented  to  let  me 
speak  before  them  and  I  did  so  They 
had  a  court  reporter  take  down  all  I 
said.  I  wish  I  could  read  that  speech 
to  you.  Dr.  Dailey  erroneously  intro- 
duced me  by  sayinp  that  I  would  speak 
for  30  minutes  to  the  dot  in  favor  of 
socialized  medicine,  even  thoush  I  had 
told  him  and  everyone  else  I  was  against 
socialized  medicine  When  I  arose  to 
address  the  Kathenng  I  roundly  repudi- 
ated the  subject  which  Dr  Dailey  had 
foisted  upon  me  I  told  them  I  was 
aKaln.st  and  not  for  socialized  medicine 
and  compulsory  health  insurance;  that 
I  favored  voluntary  health  insurance  I 
arvswered  every  one  of  their  questions. 
They  listened  to  me  gravely  and  in  t'reat 
dignity:  they  retired  to  deliberate  upon 
a  nonexi-stent  Lssue. 

The  menial  mountain  labored  far  into 
the  ninhi  and  brouKht  forth  the  follow- 
ing intellectual  mouse 

Omatia  DisraicT  Dintal  Socimr. 

Omafia.  Nebr  .  December  7.  1949. 

The  Omaha  District  Society  had  the  Hon- 
orable ErcxNi  D  OSuLLrvAN  Second  Ne- 
braska District  Congressman,  as  the  speaker 
fur  their  regular  monthly  meeting  held  at 
the  Fcntenelle  Hotel,  Tuesday,  December  6. 
1949 

The  announced  topic  of  Mr  OSuluvan 
was  Why  I  Am  Still  as  I  Always  Was,  Against 
SoclallxeO  Medicine  and  for  President  Tru- 
man's National  Health  Program. 


After  the  address  the  society  decided  that 
the  speaker  had  failed  to  prove  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  health  program  was  anything 
except  socialized  medicine  under  a  different 
name  and  adopted  the  following  resoiutiou 
unanimously : 

••Resolution 

"Whereas  the  American  and  medlciil  pro- 
fession have  establUhed  the  world's  highest 
standards  of  dental  and  medical  cure  re- 
sulting In  the  healthiest  major  Nation  on 
earth:   and 

•Whereas  the  private  practice  system  has 
been  the  great  factor  in  establishing  that 
record:  and 

•Whereas  the  proposed  bill  S.  1679.  H  R. 
4312,  and  H  R  4313  which  Is  President  Tru- 
mans  national  health  program  is  socialized 
dentistry  and  medicine  under  a  different 
name:  l>e  It 

■  Resolved.  That  the  Omaha  District  Den- 
tal Society,  a  component  of  the  Nebraska 
Slate  Dental  Association  and  the  American 
Dental  Association,  hereby  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  enact  any 
legislation  containing  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance. 

••EOMUND  J.  Dailxt,  D   D   S  , 

■  P'eftuient. 
"Ahlo  M.  DtJNN,  D  D  S  , 

"Secretary." 

In  a  last  desperate  effort  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  truth  out  of 
falsehood  to  those  who  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  who  have  ears  and  hear  not.  who 
have  brains  and  think  not,  and  whose 
voices  akin  to  those  who  brought  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  Nazarene.  I 
sent  this  letter: 

Omaha.  Nebe.,  December  13.  1949. 
Omaha  Dis-.-»ict  Dxntal  Societt. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 
(Attention :  Edmund  J.  DaUey,  D  D.  S.. 
president,  i 

DCAB  Da.  Dailxt:  I  am  very  sorry  that  your 
organization  erroneously  persists  in  assum- 
ing that  President  Truman's  national  health 
program  Is  socialized  medicine  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  when  it  Is  not  any  such  thing, 
but  who  am  I  to  criticize  you.  if  you  want  to 
Join  the  reactionary  Republican  doctors  and 
In  good  old  Mother  Goose  fashion,  thrust 
your  Qsts  against  the  the  posts  and  still  in- 
sist you  see  the  ghosts. 

The  President's  program,  you  must  re- 
member, embraces  much  more  than  health 
Insurance  which  your  group,  like  the  medi- 
cal men,  have  overlooked  In  the  grand  as- 
sault to  appropriate  the  whole  health-in- 
surance field  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
which  puts  the  medical  men  and  the  profes- 
sion in  a  sort  of  a  medical  businees  for  sure, 
to  the  financial  detriment  of  private  insur- 
ance companies  and  those  who  believe  that 
medicine  is  a  profession  and  not  a  business. 

I.  as  you  know,  am  not  against  theae  or^;an- 
Izatlons  even  though  they  go  far  afield  in  a 
real  socializing  endeavor,  and  In  order  to 
protect  all  proper  health-insurance  com- 
panies. t>elieve  that  any  national  health  In- 
surance  should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  l.  e  , 
the  practl'loner  should  have  the  right  to 
select  his  patient,  the  patient  to  select  the 
practitioner,  and  the  insured  to  take  or  re- 
fuse the  Insurance. 

In  conclusion.  I  say  that  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  make  a  world  and  wc  must  take 
the  bitter  wltli  the  sweet  and  the  unreason- 
able with  the  reasonable  and  the  selfish  with 
the    unselfish.    I    guess. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 

EuciNi  d.  OStnxrvaw. 

As  an  a^ide.  I  say  man  may  protect 
himself  adequately  agatns;  every  male- 
factor in  the  world  except  one.  and  that 
is  a  liar,  t>ecau.se  he  doe.s  not  know  what 
a  liar  is  g0in«  to  s<iy  or  do 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  again  Do  not 
let   thcbo   insurance-guiclcd   reactionary 
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doctors  fool  you  and  rememl)cr  I  was  al- 
ways  against  socialism,  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  compulsory  health  insurance 
and  was  always  for  voluntary  health  m- 
surance  and  think,  talk,  and  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  way  which 
is  the  best  way. 

You  know  the  rest,  I  am  sure.  For 
months  now  the  Irvsurance-guided,  re- 
actionary Republican-Democratic  bell- 
wethers of  medicine  have  been  cruising 
about  the  Second  Congressional  District 
much  like  a  bad  accident  lookinjs  for 
some  place  to  happt^^n  and  repeating  the 
falsehood.  OStTLLrvAN  is  for  .socialism, 
socialized  medicine,  and  compulsory 
health  insurance  and  they  know  full  well 
that  that  is  false. 

Will  you  people  please  correct  the 
wrong  impressions  about  me  which  these 
M.  D  s  and  others  are  makme:?  Will 
you  help  me  to  refute  these  lies? 

Good-by  and  tharJcs  for  listening. 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 


labor  Editor  Says  Election  Revolt  Af  aiast 
Union  Brass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT. \nTES 

Thi.rsday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  mclude  the 
following  article  fi-om  the  Portland 
Oregonian  of  Friday,  November  17.  1950: 

"Senator  KoEiatT  Tajt  s  record  victory  In 
Ohio  and  the  defeat  of  labor  candidates  else- 
where was  a  revolt  of  the  rank  and  fi.le 
against  its  leadership — a  leadership  suffering 
from  seIf-hvpno6l5."  S  Eugene  Allen,  editor 
of  Oregon  Lab<jr  Preas,  said  in  a  two-coiumn 
analysis  of  this  month  s  election  returns  m 
the  current  is«ue  ut  fcis  paper. 

Alien  charged  the  "high  brass  '  of  the  labor 
unions  with  fatal  mistakes  m  reading  elec- 
tion returns  and  in  strategy  which,  instead 
ot  making  vutes,  turned  ialx>r  agaiiist  the 
proeram  ef  the  high  command. 

He  charged  that  leadership  abandoned  the 
traditional  nonpartisan  position  of  labor  and 
went  huok.  line,  and  sinker  Into  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  results  were  a  smashing 
victory  for  Taft  and  utter  rout  for  labor. 

Declaring  the  A.-nencan  trade-unionist  is 
not  in  anyone  s  pocket.  Allen  asserted  the 
high  c<.mmand  made  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing workuik'  people  would  follow  the  politi- 
cal leadership  of  the  A  F  of  L.  and  CIO  and 
the  Independent  unions  Jtist  ijecause  they 
believe  in  union  organization  and  conective 
bargaining. 

He  said.  "WorkUig  people  belong  to  labor 
imicus  for  economic  reasons,  not  for  politi- 
cal reasons.  They  pay  business  agents  and 
other  ofBcers  to  represent  them  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  not  to  give  out  poUlical 
advice." 

i»48  CAT  I  m  T-hZM  vora 

"Chief  of  the  fatal  mistakes  made  by  the 
high  ci-mmand  of  latxjr  were.*  he  said 

•1  The  a.ssi:mpticn  that  Truman's  1948 
victory  was  a  labor  victory."  Allen  said  it 
was   a    farm-v  te  victory. 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  Truman  vic- 
tory gave  labor  a  mandate  for  the  rejjeai  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  He  pointed  out  labor 
refused  aralnst  the  advice  of  such  real  states- 
Bkcn  as  Watni  MoSoS  and  P.\ul  Dcciii-.^  u 


a^ee  to  amendments  to  the  law  which  would 
ameliorate  some  of  the  drastic  provtslona  of 
the  act. 

3.  The  assumption  that  working  people 
would  follow  political  leadership  of  the  high 
brass  of  the  unions. 

4.  The  Tussumptlon  that  there  is  "class 
consciousness"  among  working  people.  He 
said  working  people  are  now  the  American 
middle  class. 

LABoa  s   woasT  beatinc 

He  pointed  cut  that  never  In  history  has 
labor  made  a  greater  Ikrht  than  in  Ohio, 
"nor  have  they  been  so  badly  beaten"  and 
labor   was    humiliated. 

"It  is  simply  imp<j«K!ble  in  Ohio — or  In 
any  other  industrial  State — for  a  majority 
such  as  Senator  Taft  received  to  be  ctm'.*d 
without  votes  of  labor  unionists."  he  siiid 

Labor's  campaign  was  not  based  primarily 
on  the  Issues  i  of  which  there  were  a  great 
plenty)  but  was  one  of  shameless  name  call- 
ing and  flinging  of  dead  cats.  The  memliers 
of  labor  unions  resented  It.  They  voted  for 
Tatt. 

"Hereafter."  said  Allen.  "labor  should  learn 
some  lessons."     He  recommended: 

'Read  the  election  returns  properly. 
Dont  think  a  farm  vote  represents  a  labor 
victory.  I>jn  t  assume  a  single  issue  is  a 
winner  In  a  complex  national  election. 
Don't  bact  a  candiaate  of  little  merit  merely 
to  oppose  some  one.  Remember  that  labor's 
vote  isn't  m  anyone's  p<Kket  and  that  valid 
issues  and  not  dead  cats  win  votes.  Avoid 
like  the  plague  entangling  alliances  with  any 
political  party.  Clean  cur  own  house  so  we 
tiave  nothing  for  apology.     Grow  up.' 


Let  Us  HsTC  Right  Kind  and  Number  of 
Skips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NIW  TOEK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtZPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followmg  article  by 
Mr  Hugh  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Propeller  Club  News : 

Ltt  i:»  Ha'.i  Ri&uT  KixD  Aso  Nciisza  or 

Ships 

I  By    Hugh    Gallagher,    pres-ident,    PropeUer 

Club  of  the  United  States* 

Prartically  my  whole  life  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  building  of  a  string 
American  merchant  marine  and.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  PropeUer  Oub  It  is 
my  Intention  to  direct  the  enersrles  of  this 
fine  organization  toward  that  zotd  I  hope 
every  member  will  consider  hinwelf  a  min- 
ute man  who  is  always  on  goaaid  and  willing 
to  act  on  matters  which  will  accomplish 
desired  resulf.s 

We  have  been  resting  on  our  oars  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  complacently  re- 
gardln;:  our  hug*  !aid-up  fleet  as  money  in 
the  bank  to  be  'J5ed  in  an  emergency  .  And 
whit  has  happened?  In  the  Koreen  situa- 
tion we  found  only  a  few  of  these  ships 
were  of  the  type  that  could  get  into  service 
quickly  enough  to  save  us  from  disaster. 
We  had  InsufUcient  troop  ahlpe  and  fast 
cargo  ships  to  do  the  Job  We  tiad  even 
t^  charter  sctne  foreign  shipa.  Had  we  been 
opp<»ed  by  enemy  aubmarinea  and  atomic 
bombs,  otir  small  forces  could  not  have  held 
out  as  gallantly  as  they  did  and  the  Incboa 
lauding  couid  not   have  been  accomplished- 


We  must  remedy  this,  without  d^ay. 
fortunately,  there  are  some  in  Waahlnftoa 
who  are  trying  to  get  a  fast-cargo-ahlp  pro- 
gram started.  Vice  Adm.  Edward  L.  Coch- 
rane. Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  has  taken  the  lead  in  pushing  this 
program.  Every  member  of  the  PropeUer 
Club  should  back  him  up  to  the  hilt.  Let  us 
not  worry  too  much  about  whether  such  a 
ship  will  be  adaptable  to  all  peacetime  trade 
uses  It  is  more  important  that  it  be  fast 
enough  to  get  there,  capable  of  carrying  a 
good  load,  and  able  to  outrun  submarines. 
We  also  need  troop  ships  which  can  transport 
cur  men  to  any  spot  on  the  giobe — fast. 
Little  Is  gained  by  troop  carriers  advancing 
at  30  knots  If  they  are  not  followed  c!o«ely 
by  cargo  shipe  with  supplies,  ammunition, 
and  fuel 

The  industry  sssociatlons  have  been  work- 
ing on  legislation  which  will  help  to  over- 
come some  of  these  deficiencies,  because  it 
Will  aJIord  private  enterprise  an  opportunity 
to  buUd  ships  that  are  both  u«eful  for  trade 
and  which  can  be  used  In  an  emergency. 
But  why  hasn't  this  legi.=-.latlon  been  passed' 
Must  we  BO  through  a  Dunkerque  t»efore  we 
are  shocked  into  doing  what  is  so  obvicusly 
sensible?  Every  member  must  beconje  active 
in  urging  his  congresfciiTnal  representatives 
to  give  close  artention  to  the  vital  role  our 
merchant    marine    plays    In    the    defense    of 

We  must  be  alert  and  active  against  those 
who  urge  that  foreign  shipping  should  carry 
more  of  djr  commerce  because  it  wUl  im- 
prove their  doiiar  position.  Ttiia  is  a  falla- 
cious position  and  is  not  a  truly  American 
viewpoint.  We  must  regard  such  advocates 
as  enemies  cf  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine  Our  export  tonnage  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  been  In  Government -financed  car- 
goes, and  it  is  only  right  that  50  percent  ot 
them  be  transported  m  United  States  ships. 
If  American  ships  arc  not  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  that  tonnage,  then  the  American 
farmer,  manufacturer,  worker,  and  all  in- 
volved should  forego  participation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  American  shipping  should  be 
singled   out   to  close  the  dollar  gap 

All  members  muft  take  'his  problem  to 
heart.  Don't  WTite  off  the  alleged  do-gooders 
in  high  places,  who  subtly  argue  afainst  the 
American  merchant  marine  They  are  active 
and  many  They  don't  seem  to  understand 
that.  If  we  should  need  ships  to  save  our 
lives  and  our  freedom,  we  couid  not  depend 
on  foreign  ships  to  do  the  Job  for  us.  The 
last  war  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  foreign 
nations  had  to  turn  to  the  United  States  to 
get  shipping  needed  to  win  tlie  war. 

We  can  only  be  sure  of  American  ship*. 
Let  us  have  the  right  kind  and  the  rtfbt 
number  ready  for  the  Job  that  may  be  aheed. 


Trouis  ia  GoTcnaicBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AaKAKsa^i 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  tTNlTKU  STATES 

Thursday,  DecembcT  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  long 

before  the  war  began  in  Korea,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  and  our 
people  were  primarily  concerned  with  a 
domestic  legislative  program,  in  antici- 
pation that  a  lasting  and  enduring  peace 
could  1)6  achieved.  I  expressed  grave  con- 
cern on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In 
other  public  addresses  regarding  OTtain 
trends  in  our  Government,  and  appre- 
hensions regarding  the  le^iative  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  admirus nation. 
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1  undertook  to  evaluate  that  pro^n'am 
prunarib-  on  the  basis  of  our  ability  to 
support  it  if  it  riMmld  be  enacted  Into 
law.  and  also  the  risk  it  vould  inTolve 
to  aouiMl  fiscal  poUetas  and  the  solrency 
of  our  QuvciuBftcnt. 

The  last  time.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
discussed  these  pn^lems  at  a  public 
forum  was  at  the  ArtansM  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  Hot  Spnnas.  Ark.,  on  May  13. 
1960.  Subsequentiy  I  receiv?d  a  letter 
fram  a  young  jurist  and  d!stingui5hed 
cttiBRi  of  my  State.  Judge  Ttxomas  P. 
Butt,  of  FayetteviUe.  Ari..  commenting 
upon  the  address  I  delivered  at  the  bar 
MKXlatioQ  oaeetiias.  in  which  he  ex- 
fwetd  Tiews  and  made  comments  that 
should  in  my  opinion  engaee  the  serious 
thought  of  ever>'  cttrten  of  our  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  youth  among  our 
citiaenship.  upon  whom  will  rest  grave 
responiiblities  as  they  come  inlo  ma- 
turity and  aaaume  the  obligations  that 
citizenship  in  our  democracy  entail. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
and  m  the  hope  that  Judge  Buti  s  letter 
may  be  read  by  many  others,  I  ask 
un.in*mous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoaD. 

I  further  aOc.  Mr.  President,  thai  im- 
mediately following  the  lef.er  of  Judge 
Buti  to  wh;ch  I  have  referred,  the  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  the  bar  association 
m  Arkansas.  May  13. 1956.  also  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
from  Judee  Butt  and  the  address  by 
Senator  McC:.e:.l.m»  were  ordered  to  be 
prmi.d  1.1  the  RECOi».  as  follows. 

fATfTTXTUx*    AUK-.  Octobfr  31.  19S0. 
Hon    John  L   McCi.«u..\»«. 
Senate  Oficf  BMiUitn§. 

Wmshtngton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzab  St>«ATo«  Not  being  from  your 
»*ct!on  of  the  Stat*,  and  h»Ttns  met  you 
but  •  few  tim««.  and  then  only  cuuiUly.  It  U 
probable  that  you  would  have  no  reason  to 
Identify  or  remember  me.  For  purpoeea  of 
recognition.  I  believe  that  you  do  know  my 
father.  F  O  Butt,  of  Eureka  Springs,  and 
knew  my  late  brother.  John  K.  Butt. 

I  haT«  had  the  pleaatire  of  bearisg  you 
speak  on  aereral  occa«iona  in  the  paat.  but 
the  purpoaa  ot  tbU  letter  U  to  congratul.^t« 
Tou  oa  yow  apteiMlid  speech  given  to  the 
Arkansas  Bsr  a— orlattan  last  May.  That 
convention  was  the  first  I  have  miaaed.  and 
(»ly  recently  did  I  read  your  addrew  In  ttie 
Arkansas  Law  Review 

Of  cotirse.  one  ilkcai  or  dislikes  a  given 
talk  In  diract  proportion  to  the  degree  the 
talk  happens  to  gibe  with  ones  own  oplnloaa; 
but  without  becoming  prolw.  let  m«  say  that 
I  a^ree  whtleheariedly  with  what  you  had 
to  say  Frankly,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  the  democratic  future  of  this  country, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  poUUcally.  I  bon- 
t«tly.  a.id  regretfully  believe  that  your  and 
my  generation,  and  oiir  children,  will  never 
•gain  "xperience  and  enjoy  the  full  fruition 
of  traditional  American  traadom  of  the  mdl- 
vldual  that  you  txperlenoad  as  a  younger 
aaaa.  and  that  I  caught  gUmpaes  of  as  I  was 
growing  to  maturity  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  the  American  i>eople.  by  their 
(  *n  de.ault.  are  letting  their  Individual 
liberties  slip  away,  and  that   they  have  be- 

con.v/  »o  jcnmomwl  to  boMmi  tlMlr  hands 
nut  to  inraaMiiitnn  that  thay  warn  dMaand 
i.^c  paternal  care  of  the  centtal  goraraaasnt 
&A  a  ruht.  and  not  as  a  mattar  of  tampo- 

r  i.'s  r:i  rrtjency  relief.  Tha  Increasing  coals 
oi  Ovverumant  can.  or  course,  be  laid  In 
part  to  the  traaMBtfoos  financial  burdens  of 
W  r'd  V  .«r  n.  and  I  was  struck  by  y«ur  as- 
u...v.i>  thai  of  th«  pfojMrtad  ••«».00oooo 


locraaaa  in  fiscal  1950.  only  about  two  billion 
was  for  deXenae  and  related  Items,  the  bal- 
ance being  for  purely  domestic  Items  bear- 
ing on  the  national  economy,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Go\-ernmeuf8  growing  suaeralnty  over 
V&s  Individual  citizen's  private  affairs. 

Lei  me  tell  you  of  a  striking,  aad  in  my 
opinlOQ.  ten  g  that  I  witnessed  about 

s  |«ar  ago     i  ■  FayettevlUe.  the  annual 

C  of  C  dinner  attracted  some  700  people. 
Dtu-ing  tlie  course  of  the  speaker's  remarks. 
be  asked;  "In  1TJ5.  what  was  the  watchword 
of  the  young  American  people"  The  answer 
came  from  all  over  the  b&nquet  hall:  "Lib- 
ert y-freedom."  Then  the  speaker  asked: 
•\s;jat  is  today's  watchword'"  and  again 
c«^e  the  answer:  "Security,  security  " 

The  terrible  thing  about  It.  as  I  see  It.  U 
that  we  as  a  people,  and  a^i  individuals,  are. 
bv  our  demand  for  security.  surrsnUerlng.  I 
f*ar.  forever,  the  basic  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties without  which.  Inev.tably.  there  can 
never  be  real  sacunty.  And  I  think  this  U 
£0.  prir.iarlly.  because  our  Federal  Govern- 
m?r.t  has  embarked  upon,  and  l5  assltiuously 
pursuing,  a  course  of  governmental  phlloeo- 
phy.  Implemcn.sd  by  le^lslat'.on.  that  is 
leading,  and  must  lead,  straight  to  social- 
ism, and  worse.  I  read,  the  Ov-her  day.  of  a 
wonderful  thing.  Perhapa  you  saw  It.  too. 
A  man  In  California  had  sent  his  check  for 
S652  to  the  Oklahoma  Welfare  Department. 
ex  -riainlag  that  It  was  to  rrpay  the  amount 
spent  by  Oklahoma  for  the  care  of  the  man  s 
mother,  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick  and  un- 
able to  dj  so.  Having  regained  his  physical 
welfare  and  earning  power,  he  was  repaying 
that  vi^lfare  agency.  This,  to  me.  Is  the  true 
Americ-u  spirit;  the  notion  that  each  of 
us  pr..uarily.  Is  responslb^  for  himself  and 
his  pe..ple.  and  that  such  Is  not  a  charge 
of  government  Of  course,  as  a  great  Man 
said :  "The  poor  we  have  always  with  us."  and. 
of  course,  they  must  l)e  cared  for.  by  pri- 
vate means  'f  possible,  if  not.  then  by  public 
Institutions.  But  this  Is  not  to  say.  In  my 
opinion,  that  the  average  citizen,  able  to 
earn  a  living,  should  in  any  event  look  to 
government  for  his  ultimate  care  and  sup- 
port To  my  mind,  the  gruwing  burden  of 
tas^.  made  nec«&sary  to  effectuate  programs 
of  public  we. fare  on  a  grand  and  national 
scale,  will  iosvtubly  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  Individual's  Incentive  to  work  and 
earn  a  living  On  this  premise.  If  correct.  It 
Is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  American 
genius  of  production  and  creation  of  wealth 
will  have  been  drastically  reduced,  which 
wtil  ill  turn  require  a  greater  percentage  of 
total  earnings  to  be  allocated  to  taxes  to 
maintain  government  services. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  Imperative  that  we  try 
to  operate  our  Government  somewhere  near 
a  cash  basis,  and  stop  this  pyramiding  of 
agencies  and  expeiises  which  create  new  and 
expanded  agencies  and  expenses  The  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan  is  but  one  of  many  programs 
that  are  completely  illusory.  In  that  the  price 
paid  acroas  tiie  grocery  counter  may  be  ap- 
parently less,  but  when  you  and  I  add  to  that 
price  the  tax -financed  parity  support,  we  are 
not  getting  a  t>argaln.  and  neither  la  the 
farmer  In  the  fieid  of  industrial  earnings, 
a  vicious  spiral  is  and  hap  been  In  eCect. 
No  one  wanU  to  deny  labor,  little  or  big,  or- 
ganized or  not.  a  fair  wage  for  hU  work.  But 
a  raise  In  dollar  wages  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  rise  in  real  wages  As  cost  of  Gov- 
•nuneni  and  Government  services  Increases, 
taasa  miut  go  up.  conunodlty  prices  rise, 
and  there  Is  another  round  of  wage  Increases. 
foUovfed  by  another  ruund  of  price  rises  gen- 
eral! v.  and  so  on  and  on. 

What  must  iM  dune,  small  tiiough  it  may 
be.  Is  to  put  a  stop  to  nonessential  Govern- 
ment spending  and  Government  services. 
The  phantom  of  sumeihlng-for-nothing  in- 
vuived  in  federal  grants  and  allocations,  all 
of  which  must  bs  supported  by  taxes.  Is  an 
ultimately  rtilnotis  tbln^.  I  highly  com- 
mend >uur  Insistence  that  all  programs  oX 
legialatkio  ptoposad   by  the  admiiustratioa 


be  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine  not 
only  lU  probable  cost,  but  its  necessity  and 
propriety  in  itself.  I  wish  you  good  fortune 
In  yotir  Isglslsuve  efforts  to  this  end.  and 
hope  you  will  have  the  doughty  assliWanaa 
of  otlier  like-minded  legislators. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  F.  Butt. 

AODRCSS    BT    StNATOX   JOHN    L.    McCLELLAN 

Thank  you.  President  War.i?r.  distin- 
guished pue^ta.  members  of  the  .«.rkanca3 
Bar  A'  .  and  ladles  ani  'Tcr.':;? cirn. 

I  WIS  V  ii  honored  and  p'^ascd  when 

I  received  your  Invitation  to  g4^e  this  ad- 
dress, and  happy  when  I  knew  It  ^ould  be 
poCTible  for  me  to  accept  and  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  again  attending  a  bar  ascoc.a*.!:>n 
meeting  of  my  heme  State.  The  opportu- 
nity to  break  away  for  a  day  from  my  ardu- 
ous oflctal  responsibilities  and  from  the  ad- 
ministrative ar.d  Legislative  br.tt'?fl?!ds  In 
rur  National  Capital  was  most  welcome  In- 
dcfd. 

As  I  flew  down  to  Arkansas  yesterday.  In 
contemplation  of  this  visit  with  you.  my 
thoughts  turned  tack  to  earlier  days  of  my 
professional  life  when  I  was  prlvllegsd  to 
be  present  at  more  of  the  meetings  of  your 
association  than  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  since  I  entered  upcn  a  public 
career.  I  have  mleicd  these  associations  and 
hive  regretted  my  liability  to  be  wUh  you 
end  to  activ-ly  participate  In  ycur  dehbera- 
t'.ons  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  my  friends 
among  the  legal  profefslon. 

On  my  way  here.  I  was  given  to  reminisc- 
ing and  mectiatlng  upcn  some  of  the  mo- 
mentous events  that  have  ocurred  and 
charges  that  have  taken  place  since  I  fir^t 
had  '.he  honor  of  representing  this,  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  m  the  National  Con- 
greja.  I  tried  to  evaluate  and  make  some 
appraisal  of  their  significance  and  the  Impact 
they  have  had  upon  our  country,  our  form  of 
government,  our  liberties,  and  how  they  are 
Influencing  ctir  destiny  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  people. 

When  I  entered  Congress  18  years  ago, 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic depression  our  Nation  ever  experi- 
enced. That  was  followed  or  overtaken  by 
a  8?cond  World  War — the  most  horrible  and 
devastating  military  conflict  the  world  has 
ever  known  Along  with  our  Allies  we 
emerged  victorious,  but  the  victory  has  not 
yet  brought  to  us  and  to  the  world  the  peace, 
economic  stability,  and  security  that  we  de- 
sired and  must  ultimately  achieve  If  our 
freedom  and  way  of  life  are  to  be  preserved. 
The  full  fruits  of  victory  have  not  mate- 
rialized. 

Our  efforts  toward  an  enduring  peace, 
economic  security,  and  stability  throughcut 
the  world  have  lieen  met  up  to  now,  and  are 
meeting,  with  effective  opposition  and  resUt- 
anea  from  the  same  character  of  evil  forcas, 
of  aggression  and  mUltarism  that  plunged 
this  world  into  World  War  II  Those  events 
and  world  conditions  have  placed  upon  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  upon  our  p>eople  a  tra- 
mendous  responsibility  not  only  of  leader- 
ship but  of  economic  power  and  strength  to 
try  to  combat  and  repel  the  march  of  thast 
aggressors  and  try  to  hold  the  line  against 
the  spread  of  an  evil  ideology  that.  If  It  con- 
quers, w'.'l  mean  the  loss  to  us  of  our  way  of 
life,  of  ail  we  liave  cherished  and  lived  for 
throughout  the  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
Nation.  We  cannot  shirk  that  rcaponsibillty. 
America  must  meet  It.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, about  how  we  shall  meet  It  I  am  not 
Immediately  apprehensive  of  war.  I  do  not 
think  Russia  intends  to  start  a  war  immedi- 
ately. I  am  fully  cognisant,  however,  oi  tne 
tense  situation  that  exists  and  do  know  that 
some  unforeseen  and  unexpected  e\ent  could 
again  plunge  us  Into  a  war  much  more 
quickly  than  now  expected 

My  humble  o;>inian  Is — my  JudfMiat 
could  t>e  In  error  that  Pussla  Las  a  piuvfnia 
of  pressure,  tf  thrca^^,  of  ln;icud:ittioa  aiui 
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coercion  to  keep  us  In  a  star,*  of  confusion 
and  to  cau^e  us.  If  we  wiU.  to  weaken  our 
democracy  and  to  wreck  our  economic  sys- 
tem so  that  we  wUl  not  be  equipped,  fcrtihed. 
or  have  the  strength  left,  to  meet  the  ftaal 
test  If  and  when  a  third  world  war  comes. 

This  challenge  must  be  met.  and  the  major 
responsibility  for  leadership,  powor  and 
strength  to  h^?ht  and  re;»l  tr.is  world  da:.ger 
has.  by  force  of  circvunsT^nci.-s.  Ijeen  tiirust 
upon  our  own  people  and  our  cwa  Govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  preeminent  pi:)siilon 
we  occupy  in  world  affairs.  We  shall  not,  we 
must  not.  shirk  this  reap.insibl!uy.  but  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  Utaitations  U3 
our  economic  strength  and  our  Indusuial 
might  and  power,  and  if  we  are  to  t)e  equal 
to  the  task  that  confrouts  us  m  the  preser.t 
"cold  war'  or  in  another  shoDtlng  war.  If  one 
should  come,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  do  not 
dissipate  otir  strength  and  power  by  weaken- 
ing our  democracy  and  wrecking  our  econ- 
omy l>efore  the  final  test  shall  come.  For 
that  reason  I  believe— and  I  Insist— that  It  is 
vitally  necessary  that  we  proceed  with  futxire 
gOWmmentaL  domestic  programs,  and  serv- 
tees  In  the  light  of  world  conditions  ar.d 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  and  eco- 
nomic obligations  that  they  have  imposed 
upon  us. 

My  great  concern  Is  that,  canfrcsnted  with 
these  world  obligations  and  this  cjndltlon. 
our  Government  is  being  placer  under  a 
terrific  economic  strain  because  of  obliga- 
tions that  have  already  tieen  Imposed  upon 
us,  and  by  reason  of  the  necessity  cf  o-or 
trying  to  maintain  and  help  rehabilitate 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  who  do 
believe  in  and  want  to  retain  their  freedom. 
So  I  have  become  concerned  about  cur  do- 
mestic p.  Ucies  here  at  home. 

Mar.y  things  in  our  domestic  prograjaa  are 
desirable,  many  things  we  may  hope  !or  and 
anticipate  and  work  for  that  we  would  like 
to  have  But  I  believe  we  have  got  to  gear, 
so  to  speak,  the  fiscal  poUci.-^  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  our  legislative  program  and 
domestic  enterprise  to  wi;rld  conditions 
and  not  let  our  present  desires  dominate  us 
In  these  policies. 

So  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  trends  In 
government  You  will  not  agree  possibly 
With  all  I  have  to  say  I  sm  roing  to  give 
you  some  facts  that  are  Indisputable  facts 
that  are  in  the  Coxoressiow^l  Recokd  that 
have  not  been  challenged  Then,  I  shall  g;ve 
you  mv  conclusions  As  I  say.  you  do  not 
have  to  aeree  with  me.  but.  feeling  as  I  do. 
convinced  as  I  am  about  these  trends  In 
government.  I  would  be  falling  in  my  duty 
as  a  public  !(erTant:  I  would  not  be  wor'.hy 
of  the  posltlcn  I  hold  if  I  did  not,  in  view  of 
the  position  I  occupv".  talk  to  you  about 
them  frankly  and  honestly. 

I  aerree  tha:  as  a  Nation  we  are  strong 
and  powerful,  but  I  do  mt  Indulge  the  as- 
sumption that  our  Government  has  unlimi- 
ted rrsources  and  that  its  economy  or  pro- 
ductive capacity  are  sufflclent  tb  permit  and 
sustain  domestic  programs  or  fiscal  policies 
that  require  or  compel  heavy  deflclt  spend- 
ing from  year  to  year  and  that  will  contlnu- 
ot^y  plunge  our  Nation  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt. 

Theref'-'re.  I  believe  we  need  to  stop,  take 
a  look  at.  and  wei?h  CAreftillr  the  growth 
of  cur  Government  and  trends  in  govern- 
ment that  jeopardlae  our  national  solvency. 
s:c  covrkMMtJiT 
In  terms  of  pv-wer.  programs,  and  func- 
ttoos.  we  have  witnessed  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  Federal  Government  during 
tte  past  two  decades  The  Goverrjneni  la 
new  by  far  bi::ger.  and  is  spenduig  much 
more,  than  ever  Ijefore  L".  the  peacetime  his- 
tory of  our  Republic.  The  enormous  expan- 
sions that  have  taken  place  in  tha'  brief 
period  cf  time  are  astounding  and  difllcult 
of  descrtptlcn. 

Bi;:    G  %Trnment.  which   in   the    past   has 
been  ardenUy  advocated  and  sought  by  some. 


and  equally  opposed  and  feared  by  many 
others,  is  no  longer  a  mere  scare  word  of 
fantacy  or  figment,  of  p<.Iltlcal  speech  It  has 
bec-^me  a  firmly -ejtablished  and  well- 
entrenched   reality. 

PROOF  OF  caOWTH 

For  proof,  we  have  only  to  make  compari- 
sons and  cite  the  record. 

T:)day  there  are  m  departments,  boards. 
commissions,  bureaus,  corporations,  and 
other  establistiments.  seme  1.8C0  compoueaU 
cf  the  Federal  Government,  whereas,  in  1930 
there  were  less  than  420 — an  Increase  cf  403 
percent.  Twenty  years  ago  *e  had  leas  tiian 
eco  COG  Federal  employees.  Today  the  num- 
ber u  two  million. 

In  1930  our  national  deb'  was  tl6.0OO  000  - 
000.  or  about  $130  per  capita.  ?:ow.  20  yea.-s 
Uler.  the  Federal  debt  is  $256.GC0  000  OCO,  or 
about  $1,700  per  capita,  and  it  is  presently 
increasing  at  a  rate  in  excess  cf  *3  000  COO.OCO 
annually.  That  is  shown  by  anucipated  def- 
icits for  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1950  and 
for  the  next.  1951. 

Federal  taxes  i  revenue  receipts  i  are  now 
nine  ar.d  one-quajrter  times  i^fat^r  than  they 
were  in  1930.  while  expeiditures — the  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  Federal  Gcverunrent  in  1950 — 
will  be  thirteen  tim°s  gre-iter  than  It  was  in 
1930.  And  Federal  expenditures  are  not  now 
declinin«r,  as  we  had  hoped  they  woild  be. 
Thev  are  still  nsm^j 

In  a-cal  1948.  cur  Government  sTjent  Ui 
round  numbers  «34.CO0.C00.C00.  Tliis  year. 
1950.  Federal  experdr.ures  will  exceed  «43.- 
0^.000.000 — an  increase  durmg  the  past  2 
years  of  mca-e  than  $'J.OC0.0OO  ©".^O  But 
little.  11  any.  of  this  increase  is  attributable 
to  foreign  spending,  and  only  two  and  one- 
half  billion  out  of  the  nine  billion  repre- 
ser.ts  additional  cost  cf  national  defense. 
AtKUt  S8  OCO.OOO.OOO  cf  that  increase  is  for 
vanotis  domestic  programs  and  services  that 
are  wholly  ur^eiated  to  foreign  aid  and  na- 
tional defense 

One  strtklne  example  of  rapid  erowth. 
which  is  common  among  many  affencies.  of 
government,  is  found  In  the  Der?artment  of 
Agriculture.  In  19'52  It  co«t  only  «220.000.000 
TO  operate  thl»  Det>artment.  At  that  time 
It  had  only  27  OOO  employees  Now  the  De- 
partment has  86.000  emt»lcyees  ar.d  It  is  cur- 
rently costing  f2.5C0  000.000  per  year  to  op- 
erate It  Similar  growth  and  Increa-se  In 
costs  are  present  In  the  Departments  of  Jxis- 
tlcc    Interior,  and  Commerce 

We  must  add  to  these  a  multiplicity  of 
new  agencies  that  have  l)een  created  and 
functions  that  have  been  established,  all  of 
which  are  pequL'tni  the  expenditure  of  many 
mlUlcns  of  dollars  for  their  support  and 
n.  .1  in  te  nance 

These  significant  facts  Indicate  not  only 
that  the  cost  of  government  is  rapidly 
mounting,  but.  more,  they  indicate  that  ris- 
ing costs  have  already  attained  a  momentum 
that  will  be  most  difficult  tc  check  or  control. 
Whether  this  state  of  affairs  has  b*en 
thrust  upon  us  wholly  by  circimstances  be- 
yond our  control  or  if  this  development  has 
occurred  partly  as  the  result  erf  ctir  own  care- 
lessness and  indifference,  it  is  evident  that 
big  government  is  now  upon  tis.  for  better 
or  !':r  wjrse — and  I  reeret  that  I  a.-n  com- 
pelled to  say.  in  my  Judgment.  It  Is  here  to 
stay.    I  see  no  escape  from  It. 

I  should  like  to  feel,  and  should  like  to 
be  able  to  give  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  some  assurance  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  full  grown— that  it  has 
matured — and  that  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
p<^ct  future  annual  budeets  to  be  reduced 
or.  at  least,  held  scmewbere  near  present 
levels  But  present  trends  manifestly  are 
not  at  all  in  the  direction  cf  curtailment 
of  expenditures  nor  toward  the  decentralisa- 
tion of  concentrated  poww  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

HOW  corntNT«x?fT  cacws 
Yes.  I  k:.>  w  we  hear  a  lot  of   talk  ab.3Ut 
balancing    the    budfeet,    about    reu-encning. 


and  cutting  down  Federal  expenditures.  But 
talk  and  more  talk  simply  in  the  mood  of 
wishful  thinking  without  takln?  practicable 
and  affirmative  action  will  not  get  the  Job 
done. 

There  Is  much  more  Involved  in  checking 
or  preventlne  rising  cost  cf  Government  than 
a  mere  meet-ax  operation  In  cutting  ap- 
propriations. Appronrlatlons  are  based  upon 
and  follow  legislative  authorizations  Au- 
thcrlzaticn  statutes  in  m.ost  instances  create 
both  moral  and  legal  obligations  tiiat  later 
have  to  be  honored  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

New  laws  and  more  laws  expanding  exist- 
ing governmental  services  and  programs,  or 
estabiis.hing  new  ones,  conecpondingly  in- 
crease ar.d  multiply  the  budgetary  obliga- 
tions that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  called  upcn  to  appropriate 
for  each  succeeding  year.  So.  what's  hap- 
pening:— and  this  Is  too  often  lost  sight  of 
not  only  by  the  public  and  the  average  citi- 
zen, but  by  the  Congress  as  well — is  that 
each  year  when  we  have  the  appropriation 
tills  under  consideration  we  find  that  at 
preceding  sessions  we  have  pa-^sed  law.s  rais- 
ing salaries,  creating  new  bcjirds.  agencies, 
or  commissions  with  new  serviees  to  be  ren- 
dered, or  providing  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  services  and  function*.  Thus  we 
face  pay  day  on  the  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tions that  attached  when  the  authorization 
laws  were  passed. 

An-  that  is  how  government  grows  Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  cost  of  opera- 
tions is  Increasing,  why  deficits  continue  and 
iierome  larger,  and  why  demands  for  higher 
taxes   pyersist. 

PRESIDEirr'S    LFCI5IJ*TTVT    PSOCXaiC 

Under  our  system  the  President  not  only 
subm-its  to  the  Congress  an  appropriation 
cr  expenditure  budget,  but  he  also  submits 
a  legislative  program  Bl'ils  that  are  now 
pending  to  carry  out  legislative  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  President's  annual 
message  and  other  messages  to  the  Congress. 
present  a  disturbing  proepect  al  the  con- 
tinued rapid  expansion  and  growth  of  Fed- 
eral power  with  ccrrespondlngJy  Increasing 
cost  of  operations. 

I  cannot  enumerate  and  comment  upon 
all  those  measures,  but  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  them.  At  my  direction  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  In  consultation  with  other 
Government  authorities,  recently  made  an 
analysis  of  the  estimated  cost  of  some  15 
measures  now  pending  m  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  Presidents  leglaiatl've  pro- 
gram. It  was  ascertained,  by  this  analysis 
that  if  these  15  measures  should  be  enacted 
toto  law.  they  wUl  increase  the  annual  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  $25000.000.. 
000  when  tiiey  get  Into  ItUl  opjeration. 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  imp<»- 
tani  of  these  measures  is  one  to  establish  a 
compulsory  national  liealth  insurance  pro- 
gram at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7.CXX).ij00.000  a 
year.  Another  bUl  is  for  the  expansion  of 
social  security,  both  in  coverage  and  in 
amounts  of  benefits  to  be  paid.  This  fully 
extended  social -security  program  as  recom- 
mended will  cost  $6 .000 .COO  000  a  year  A 
third  measure  is  poptiiarly  kncwn  as  the 
Bran  nan  farm  plan  and  it  will  cost  anotiier 
$6  000  000.000  annually,  tjniversal  miUltary 
training  will  cost  at  least  $3,000,000,000. 
And  another  bill  for  housing  and  public 
works  wlU  cost  $1,400,000,000  annuaUy. 
These  five  measures  alone,  if  enacted  Into 
law.  will  add  nwjre  than  twenty-ttiree  bUlion 
dollars  each  year  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments expenditures,  and  the  other  10  of  the 
15  measures  are  by  no  means  aU  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  program.  But  in  terms  of  cost 
the  fifteen  represent  the  major  part  of  it. 
These  estimates  of  cost  do  not  represent 
my  own  personal  opinion.  Tliey  were  not 
taken  out  of  thm  au.  nor  were  they  arbl- 
trariiy    arrived    *t.     They    were    deternuned 
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after  a  careful  review  of  i talUtlci  submitted, 
and  oplnlona  expreaaed,  by  competent  wlt- 
reases  of  both  the  proponenta  and  opponenU 
who  have  tesllfled  on  these  bills  before 
congreaalonal  committees  to  which  they  were 
referred  These  Offures  represent  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  lowest  of  approximate  coat 
teitmed  to.  but  are  generally  conservative 
and  range  doaer  to  the  lowest  than  they  do 
to  the  highest  esUmate  submitted  to  the 
committees 

When  addreasing  the  Senate  on  February 
22.  this  year.  I  had  Inserted  as  a  part  of  ray 
remarks  In  the  Concbissional  REcoao  the 
table  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Expendl- 
turea  Committee  showing  these  estimates  of 
coat  of  each  of  these  measures  if  enacted 
Into  law.  and  they  totaled  more  than  twenty- 
fTe  billion  dollars.  Three  months  have 
now  elapeed  and  the  accuracy  of  these  esti- 
mates of  coats,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  not  yet 
been  challenged  from  any  source,  and  cer- 
tainly by  no  one  holding  any  responsible 
position  In  our  Government  The  truth  Is 
that  Instead  of  the  twenty-flve  billion  being 
an  exaggeration  It  U  definitely  an  undersUte- 
ment 

To  illuatra*-*  If  we  compare  the  cost  of  the 
soclallred-medlclne  pn.k;r.wn  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  baaed  on  the  population  of 
the  two  countrlea  and  a  comparative  wage 
scale  and  standard  of  living,  the  compulsory 
national  health  program  that  Is  proposed, 
Inatead  of  coating  $7,000,000,000.  will  coat 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  billion  dollars 
annually.  If  I  should  say  that  the  coat  of 
all  these  programs  would  amount  to  $35,000.- 
000.000  annually  when  they  are  In  full  opera- 
tion, that  still  would  not  be  an  exaggeration. 

Now  lets  see  what  this  program  will  mean. 
Of  course,  we  ar«  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  It 
Just  means  more  dettclt  spending  But  If  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  It  and  support  U  on  a 
pay-aa-we-go  basis,  let's  look  at  It.  I  don't 
think  we  can  go  on  Indefinitely  spending 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  more  than  we  take  In 
Without  having  dUaatrous  Inflation  I  am 
not  afraid  of  a  depression  unless  we  have 
Inflation.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  a  de- 
prcMlon  unless  It  la  preceded  by  Inflation, 
and  Increased  deficit  spending  Is  a  long  step 
toward  Inflation  In  time  of  peace  I  am  not 
aaylng  the  budget  can  deOnttely  be  balanced 
this  year,  but  I  am  saying  If  It  Is  ever  to  l>e 
balanced  again  m  your  lifetime  and  mine, 
we  must  quit  passing  more  and  more  laws 
that  have  to  l>e  flnanced  and  serviced  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  American  people. 

COST — IN   TC«MS  or  TAXKS 

Twenty-flve  billion  dollars  additional  an- 
nual eapendltures  by  the  Federal  0*>vem- 
menc.  If  we  are  to  support  these  new  and 
expanded  procrams  on  a  pay-aa-we-go  baaU. 
will  require  additional  Uxes  of  $160  per  y*mt 
for  every  man.  w«iman.  and  child  in  America. 
The  $i5.U00.000.000  added  to  our  present 
vijMtn  nnn  nnn  budget  win  rala*  the  Federal 
MipMMllturea  to  above  •dft.000.000.000  This 
huK«  total  of  Oovemment  coat  would  tmpoae 
•  tax  burden  of  $4SS  per  capita  on  the  Amert. 
etktx  people  to  support  the  Federal  Govern* 
■Mtit  on  •  p«y-as-we-ffo  Imuu 

■a  fur  as  I  know  and  can  ascertain,  only 

Ther  nation  UxUy  anong  the  free  peo- 

■  •t  the  woiM  hM  •  tM  obllratlou  in 
cttmpartson.  and  that  Is  Great  Britain  An4 
It  la  well  known  that  under  their  ■vstera  and 
that  kind  of  a  tax  burden  the  i)e<>ple  of  Bng- 
Und  have  sunk  to  an  aiwterlty  standard  ot 
ttelBg.  and  in  that  unhappy  cirrunutanee 
tk^y  cmn  only  support  and  keep  afloat  their 
pieaent  government  and  ecvmomy  by  gratul- 
tkm  at  m  billion  dollars  a  year  or  more  from 
the  A—eelcan  taxpayers. 

Do  you  want  this  program  enacted  Into 
l!tw*  It  we  ciUlect  the  tavee  to  pay  f<\r  It  as 
wo  K«>  along,  together  with  our  state,  ct-tunty. 
and  municipal  taxes,  and  on  the  baata  of  the 
present  nati«.>n.tl  inci^me.  it  meana  40  centa 
out  of  ex-erv  dollar  i>f  tiM  wagea.  of  the  salo 
arlea.  and  of  the  incoaM$  of  tiM  people  of 
America—^  days  out   of  each  &>4Uy   wee4. 


There  Is  the  fellow,  of  cotirse.  who  says.  -1 
don't  pay  that  tax.  You  are  going  to  get  that 
out  of  the  rich  man"  That  u  one  of  the  big- 
gest Jobs  we  hava  today,  to  get  over  to  the 
laboring  man  and  farmer  the  unfortunate 
but  Indisputable  truth  that  he  Ls  the  man 
who  pays  taxes.  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
Taxea  come  from  profit*— and  profits  have  to 
come  from  goods  and  services.  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  not  only  the  coat  of  goods 
and  the  cost  of  services  but  he  pays  over  and 
above  that  cost  an  amount  sufllclent  to  pay 
these  taxes  and  provide  a  profit  to  the  man 
who  operates  a  business  or  who  Is  selling 
services.  Too  often  the  fact  Is  overlooked 
that  It  Is  the  consumer  who  pays. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  all  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  think  some  of  it  may  be 
good  It  may  l>e  makmg  a  substantial  and 
proper  approach  even  to  some  worth-while 
goal.  I  am  not  co  iplalnlng  about  that  I 
am  against  some  of  It  I  am  going  to  oppose 
It  and  flght  It.  but  I  am  not  against  all  of  the 
programs  or  all  social  gains  we  might  be  able 
to  make  If  and  when  we  can  afford  them. 
But  I  want  to  point  this  out:  That  the  com- 
mon prudence  exercised  by  you  and  me  In 
our  private  affairs  and  In  our  business  aflairs, 
with  respect  to  living  within  our  Incomes, 
does  not  now  prevail  In  Washington  and  Is 
not  now  being  practiced  In  the  fiscal  policies 
of  this  Nation.  How  often  have  you  and  I 
had  desires,  maybe  needs,  actual  needs,  for 
some  things  we  could  not  Immediately  afford? 
What  you  and  I  do  In  our  private  affairs  and 
In  business  life  Is  simply  exercise  that  com- 
mon-sense restraint  and  deter  the  acquisition 
of  those  things  until  such  time  as  our  in- 
comes will  permit  or  we  can  afford  them  and 
know  we  will  be  able  to  pay  for  them.  Look- 
ing back  through  hlstonr.  any  other  govern- 
ment that  has  not  operated  that  way  has  ulti- 
mately failed.  Can  we  defy  history?  Can  wc 
defy  the  laws  of  economics  and  get  away  with 
It?    To  do  so  Is  a  dangerous  gamble. 

COMPX1.SOaT   HEALTH  XIU. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  purpoee  and 
general  objectives  of  all  of  the  15  BMamrss 
to  which  I  have  referred  Some  of  them 
may  well  have  merit  and  offer  an  approach  to 
worth  while  goals  whenever  our  fiscal  itatus 
Improves  to  where  we  will  be  Justified  In  tak- 
ing oi\  the  additional  reaponstbtUtMs  and 
flnancial  oh'.lgaUons  thay  wtll  Incur  But 
to  three  of  the  bills  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed They  are  the  proposed 
natloiial  health  insurance  bUl.  the 
farm  plan,  and  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices bill.  Three  measures  would.  I  believe, 
concentrate  unpresedentcd  powers  social, 
economic,  and  political — in  the  Central  Gov. 
eminent  in  Washington. 

The  compulsory  natiosukl  health  insurance 
and  the  fair  employment  practices  proposals 
are  daatructive  of  our  traditional 
freedom  and  cv^tutitute  a  fiagraot 
mant  upon  those  personal  liberties  that  are 
■vouchsafed  to  all  citueiu  by  the  Fsderal 
Constitution — the  fundaaaental  law  of  our 
land  The  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  will  be.  to  a  material 
degree,  regimented  tnu>  a  bureaucratic  strait- 
Jacket  If  these  measures  should  t>e  enacted 
into  law. 

In  my  oplhlon  thf  proposed  "MMpvlaarT' 
Datloaal  health  program  tmmm  "paimeal 
madletne"  dtiyrnsid  bf  a  aasManl  progsssion 
that  will  be  gttsuMHttbsd.  doainaisd.  and 
cuuiruUed  by  admteMvattee  ordsnw  edicts, 
and  decrees  out  of  Whshiagtoo.  8u^  a  pr\>- 
gram  will  provide  no  psaanss  for  the  iMstth 
of  the  American  peopls. 

The  title  "health  Iw— rshsi"  to  an  attrac- 
tive and  penuaslva  -wUrtNiu  ^trssstag."  This 
label  gives  It  a  fiattMtlac  hppeal  to  many, 
bui  It  Is  equally  desspuee.  The  plan  ks  a 
snare  aiid  a  detustoo.  and  the  eery  »essncs 
of  the  whole  scheme  invulvsa  poerar  pMtum, 
traflkklng  In  human  missry 
I  do  aol  bsltev^e  that 
•Mt  the  doctor's  pttttwmowrt  hdhsstee  tape 
win  mtt  s«e««ssl«lty.   TiM  rsd  tape  wtU 


rise  to  the  top  Just  like  oU  docs  on  water. 
It  wlU  domlnaU  and  that  wUl  mean  a  regi- 
mented medical  proTrs^on  and  a  drtsrlara- 
tlon  in  the  qtiallty  erf  medical  set  vices. 

I  am  unwilling  to  discard  our  present 
American  system  where  both  iloctors  and 
patienu  have  enjoyed  freedom  of  cho*oe  and 
action.  This  system  has  given  to  the  *~ 
can  people  a  quality  at 
of  health  that  are  nnexeeUed 
the  world.  Let  «  keep  It  and  not 
It  for  a  system  that  will  deny  freedaas  of 
choice  In  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right 
of  a  human  being  to  act  Indepcndsatly 
of  his  own  tree  will  In  the  aO-^ivaft 
matter  and  duty  of  the  preservatloa  at 
lU'e  of  hlmscif  and  that  of  his  family. 
BBamraif  raxar  rtaw 

The  Brannan  farm  plan  is  deaUgned  to  havs 
the  Federa:  Govemmeot  ssmrne  and  pay  an- 
nually otzt  ci  general  tstattnn  a  mnltlpla 
blUlon-doUar  subsidy  oc  the  food  bill  at  tbs 
American  people,  under  a  dutatous  claim  that 
It  wlU  matcnally  reduce  the  cost  of  llvtsg. 
While  It  may  have  ths  Immediate  effect  at 
reducing  the  retail  eost  of  food 
the  tax  obllgatinn  to  pay  the 
of  the  Fidwal  Treasury,  pitas  the 
cost  of  admlnlsttatlaa.  along  with  the 
loeeee  that  wlU  be  ensralnsrt  ss  a  lesHtt  of 
iu  destruction  of  s  eompeUtlv*  markK  tor 
farm  products,  will  greatly  exceed  any  beiie- 
fits  or  savings  that  will  be  psiss  A  on  to  eon- 
sumcn^ 

If  this  law  passes,  there  wlB  be  no  ra- 
sponslfatmy  on  the  f  sxmsr  to  try  to  vrt  tbs 
highest  price  In  the  market  when  be  sills 
his  wheat,  com.  potatoes,  snd  other  prodnes. 
nor  for  the  market  to  compete  far  his  prod- 
uct. Tins  Uw  win  obligate  tbe  Govmimcnt 
to  pay  out  of  the  Federal  Tliaauij  tbe  dtf- 
terence  between  the  estahUBbsd  partly  prtos 
and  what  the  fanner  |eti  for  Itfi  fuinett 
In  the  prevalUng  market 

Tbe  Fair 
slon  hUL 
in  tbe 
at 

treme:  and  basically  tbls 
uooabte.    if    not 
standpotnt. 
of  race, 

and  would  destroy 
Vix'.  we 
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hw  the  mrnt  of  commenUng  or  an  in- 
dication of  an  American  tendency  to 
confose  an  Issat.  Tt»  editorial  begins: 
As  a  result  of  coo^latntt  Krovlng  out  of 
tlM  Korean  «ar,  there  ha»  been  some  dsn- 

nlffit   txf  put  first 
tlw  purpose  luid  tb« 
vn  of  tkir  power. 

In  the  face  of  the  threat  of  a  peneral 
war.  we  dare  not  lo?ie  sight  of  the  fact 
that  tr.ctical  support  of  the  ground 
forces  in  Korea  has  been  a  second  th^ng 
for  our  air  pov;er.  and  that  the  first 
tiitwy — that  must  be  kept  first — is  the 
air  defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  quote  the  un- 
usually well  informed  and  astute  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Fliilettcr.  on  the  ccanbat  functions  of  the 
Atr  Force,  and  rhe  imporUnce  of  strate- 
gic air.  wjiich  is  both  a  deterrent  to  ag- 
tHMlii  I  and  a  retaliatory  force  in  the 
event  of  attack.  As  Mr.  Pinletter  puta 
it: 

Th»  strste«:lc  sir  snn  U  Indispensable  to 
our  safety  snd  to  the  ssXcty  of  our  friends 

and  aUiet. 

The  editorial  ends: 

Ideally,  a  defense  force  should  be  s  per- 
fectJy  balancvd  force  But  the  fact  that  the 
demands  of  all  branches  of  serrlces  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  does  not  mean  that  the  weapon 
whtcb  oCers  the  best  hope  for  p>eaoe.  and.  fall- 
li^  Utat.  for  success  in  war.  siiould  be  made 
taiHffer.  To  do  that  would  be  the  height  of 
folly 

A  more  exterSed  development  of  this 
tlioasht  occurs  in  a  ^erond  piece  I  «oald 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  It  is 
an  article  from  the  November  17  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  its 
dlsti-:«uished  Parts  corre^pondcni,  Mr. 
Volni-y  D  Hurd  The  real  question  of 
the  current  mtemallonal  situation,  said 
Mr.  Hurd.  narrows  down  to  whether 
Washmgton  has  considered  that  Rus.sia 
might  put  enough  fo.  ce  behmd  the  Com- 
munist action  m  Kor*»a  to  push  the 
United  Nauons  army  into  the  sea.  If 
does  liiat.  Mr.  Hurd  asked,  have 
.  been  taken  for  meeting  the  threat 
lo  ovr  •ecuriiy? 

Tbcse  steps — 

Wrote  Mr.  Hurd— 

recorded  as  noCblng  leas  than 
loag-nuice  axrataKlc  air  force  of 
that  it  would  notify  Russia  of 
American  acliity  not  merely  to  drup  a  few 
atom  ^'"fir"^  on  Russia,  but  to  k»ep  up  a 
mwtalD«d  bocablng  attack  on  that  uatlon  for 
§  years  if  neceesary. 

Throughout  history,  no  nation  has  ever 
tried  to  be  strong  In  more  thun  one  inedium 
aod  auccajded-  Kngland.  strong  m  sea.  put 
tts  money  aad  m:  npower  into  navies  Instead 
of  huge  armies  Germany  built  huge  armlea 
as  did  France,  but  both  had  to  keep  their 
nftvtee  down  In  order  to  do  so. 

Today,  with  the  addition  of  air  power,  a 
modern  nation  Is  confronted  with  having  to 
two  force*. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  Amenca  is  to  win  a 
major  war.  we  will  have  to  do  it  prin- 
cipally as  a  result  of  our  superior  achieve- 
ments m  the  air  We  have  h«»ard  a  great 
deal  about  the  lessons  of  the  Korean  war 
proTing  that  ae  need  huge  Kround  and 
naral  forces.  1  think  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days  have  pro\ed  that  we  can 
accomplish  veqr  IttUe  agaout  the 


of    manpower    that    could    be    thrown 
against  our  own  boys  on  the  ground. 

We  must  80  twck  and  face  aaain  the 
fact  that  we  can  depend  only  on  our  tech- 
nical and  scientific  superiority,  and  this 
technical  and  scientiiic  superiority  is 
most  effective  in  the  air. 

This  is  the  point  of  the  editorial  I  sub- 
mit, as  well  as  of  the  article.  But  the 
article  with  its  analysis  of  what  mipht 
happen  in  Korea,  is  particularly  illumi- 
natin?  because  it  was  written  before  our 
recent  set-backs  in  Korea  proved  the 
point  of  the  article,  and  Mr  Kurd's 
qualification  as  a  military  prophet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  editorial  and  the  article  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

The  matters  are  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star  of  October  28, 
19501 

THt  Role  or  Sra.*Ttcic  An 

At  a  result  of  complaints  Rrowlng  out  of 
the  Korean  war.  there  has  been  some  danger 
that  second  thlnics  mlKht  be  put  first  In  our 
thinking  about  the  purpoae  and  the  ases  of 
air  power. 

The  principal  complaint  has  been  that  the 
ground  forces  had  neither  the  rl-^ht  kind 
nor  enough  tactical  air  support.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  pinch  of  budget 
limltatlo.aa  during  the  past  f?w  years  has 
been  felt  more  painfully  by  t.'^ctlcal  air  than 
by  the  strategic  arm.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  grou'id  actions,  as  In  Korea. 
thU  wUl  have  to  t>e  remedied,  for  tactical 
air,  designed  to  give  rlo^e  support  to  ground 
troops,  is  1. id Ispen (table  in  m'xlern  ground 
warfare  This  should  never  be  done,  how- 
ever, at  th«  expense  of  strat'glc  air — the 
long-ringe  bombers  ca'table  of  strHcm-?  at 
the  heart  of  any  potential  or  actual  enemy. 

In  hu  recent  talk  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
Forum,  the  S«<"retary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Thoma;!  K.  Pinletter.  dealt  at  some  length 
with  this  question. 

The  Air  Force,  he  said,  has  three  first  pri- 
ority combat  functions.  -of  these  Is 
the  air  defen»e  <  f  the  U^  ites-— to  do 
what  cuii  be  done  to  prevent  enemy  bombers 
from  reaching  their  tarreti  In  this  country. 
Mr.  Finletter  did  not  elaborate  on  this  |>olnt, 
but  no  one  b'lleves  that  de  ens;  can  be 
wholly  succeeaful.  Some  of  the  bombers, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  would  ger.  through. 

The  second  function  is  that  of  tactical  air 
support,  which.  Mr  Finletter  said,  is  an  ex- 
tremelv  important  phase  cf  the  Air  Force 
job.  His  greate.JC  emphasis  wns  laid  on  the 
point,  however,  that,  whue  It  is  necessary 
to  put  more  effort  and  more  money  Into 
defense  and  tactical  atr.  this  "must  never 
be  at  the  expend  cf  strategic  air  " 

Behmd  this  lies  the  fundamental  thought 
that  our  basic  objective  must  be  to  prevent 
a  major  war.  Ma:Jrostiy.  nothing  should 
be  neglected  that  would  Insure  our  success 
If.  In  spite  of  everything,  we  are  forced  Into 
war  But  no  rational  person  would  deny 
that  It  is  Infinitely  preferable  to  prevent  war 
If  that  can  be  done 

It  is  here  that  strategic  air  offers  the  great- 
est hope  Deploring  what  he  called  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  high  importance 
of  the  long-range  bomber,  the  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary declared  "As  long  as  the  nations 
stsy  heavily  armed  the  strategic  air  attack  — 
our  ability  to  strike  with  great  atomic  power 
at  the  very  centers  of  an  aggressor  nation — 
wUl  b«  the  greatest  force  for  peace  In  the 
whole  Western  World.  If  we  hadn't  had  thU 
force  we  might  well  be  In  a  world  war  by 
now.  The  strategic  air  arm  Is  Indispensable 
to  our  safety  and  to  the  safety  of  our  friends 
and  allies." 


It  Is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any 
valid  dlf-agrt-ement  with  that  point  of  view. 
Ideally,  a  defen.«ie  force  should  be  a  per- 
fectly balanced  force.  But  the  fact  that  the 
demands  of  all  branches  of  all  services  can- 
not be  fully  satisfied  d- es  not  mean  that  the 
Weapon  which  offers  the  best  hope  for  peace, 
and.  falling  that,  for  success  In  war.  should 
be  made  to  suffer.  To  do  that  would  t)€  the 
hele'ht  of  folly. 

( Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 

Mass..  of  November  17.  1953 1 

"ABRAsrvi:"  Ron  or  China  Communists  Etso 

IN  KasMLiN  Planning 

(By  Volney  D.  Hurd) 

Paris.— Russia  and  Its  satelllt—  today  con- 
stitute a  vast  grindstone.  Can  the  west 
afford  to  waste  Its  bar  of  steel  In  a  futile 
push  against  this  mass  of  abrasive?  Or  U 
the  answer,  rather,  to  smash  the  bearing  on 
which  It  turns? 

This  Is  the  hard  decision  confronting  the 
tJnlted  Nations  as  the  Chinese  Communist 
delegation  comes  to  Lake  Success  to  discuss 
Formosa  and  to  block  UN  efforts  to  discuss 
Korea. 

The  great  question  Is  whether  Moscow,  de- 
spite Its  championing  of  Communist  China's 
case  before  the  UN,  really  wants  it  to  become 
a  member. 

In  the  UN.  Communist  Chins  would  have 
to  play  a  more  discreet  role  and  would  be 
open  to  contamination  by  western  Influ- 
ences, from  which  Mao  Tze-tung  and  his 
crowd  have  been  Isolated.  Kept  out  of  the 
UN.  Communist  China  would  have  to  turn 
to  Moscow  as  Its  sponsor,  protector,  and  Idea 
source. 

TACTLrs-rifwie  »c'n 

This  would  keep  huge  Chln.i  under  Mos- 
cow's thumb,  a  very  practical  point  In  Moa- 
cow  s  perpetuation  of  its  power,  and  permit 
the  Kremlin  to  lue  the  vast  mass  of  China 
to  vizar  down  the  west. 

Communist  China's  conduct  so  far,  from 
the  maltre^itment  of  American  consuls  and 
c'.cl  treatment  of  British  rerognitlon  to  the 
li:v.>sloti  of  Tibet  at  Just  this  moment.  Is 
widely  reK->rded  as  Indicating  either  stupid- 
ity or  tactlc.:sness,  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
Chinese  character,  or  direction  by  Moscow. 

In  fact,  the  very  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  troops  In  Korea  would  su^cest 
them  a-,  serving  as  barometers  cf  an  Interr.al 
struggle  between  pro-Chinese  and  pro-Rus- 
slrxn  elements. 

Their  sudden  appearance,  quick  successes. 
and  then  equally  sudden  vanishing  Into  thin 
air  without  pressini?  home  their  advantage, 
make  no  sense  militarily. 

PVIX  and    HAtJT. 

The  reappearance  of  large  numbers  now 
building  up  Indicates  that  they  may  gn  into 
acjtlon  again.  That  this  might  represent  the 
pull  and  haul  between  a  Mao  seeking  to  hold 
his  pro-Chinese  position  and  dissident  ele- 
ments conditioned  and  Inserted  Into  his 
organization  by  Moscow,  must  b«  considered 
as  a  possibility. 

The  long  Chinese  tradition  of  war  lords, 
of  powerful  generals  building  up  their  own 
armies  and  then  acting  virtually  Independent 
of  the  government,  would  provide  perfect 
opportunities  for  the  Russians  They  could 
find  generals  whom  they  counted  on  for  their 
own.  build  the  main  Communist  armies 
around  them,  and  then  encourage  these 
armies  to  act  as  though  on  their  own.  al- 
though really  following  Moscow's  orders. 

Mao  would  be  confronted  with  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and'would  have  to  disown  these 
armies  or  play  along  with  the  policy  they 
forced  as  a  means  of  saving  face.  If  the 
beat  trained  and  equipped  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armlea  had  been  made  possible  only 
by  Russian  aid  and  with  Rusclan  picked 
genffrals,  Msj  would  be  the  prlaoner  of  his 
own  revolt  aiid  forced  to  play  the  puppet. 
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rvaxHta  invasion? 

These  factors  are  Important  because  they 
brln^  the  Korean  situation  do^n  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  Communist  armle*  may  well 
continue  to  Invade  North  Korea  even  without 
this  being  the  will  of  Mao.  who  should  know 
better 

In  that  case.  If  Communist  China  Is  kept 
out  cf  the  tJN.  Jdao's  lone  chance  of  contact 
with  the  west  is  cut,  snd  he  rr.^ist  continue 
In  his  present  role. 

With  all  the  talk  of  more  "periphery  wars." 
the  fact  Is  that  Korea  It.vlf  as  the  jx^lnt  of 
contact  between  the  west's  bar  of  steel  and 
the  Communist  grindstone,  might  do  a  pretty 
good   J  jb   without    further   conflicts. 

The  cost  to  the  west,  particularly  the 
United  States.  In  materiel,  men.  and  money 
has  been  huge  for  such  a  small  side-Issue 
campaign,  and  the  fact  Is  that  It  has  been 
an  utterly  unrealistic  one.  so  far  as  meeting 
with  a  genuine  modern  force  Is  concerned. 

LACK    or    AIB    POWEK 

The  reason  Is  that  the  Koreans  have  never 
had  any  air  power  to  8p>eak  of.  and  stii:  have 
not  The  UN  s  military  success  h.as  been 
made  possible  by  this  fact  And  even  with 
this  huge  advant.Hre.  '.t  was  touch  and  go 
until  the  extremely  ha?-.drdous  Ir.ch-rn  opera- 
tion rejsolved  that  pha^e  of  the  corJUrt. 

But  suppose  that  Russia  had  placed  part 
of  Its  pre.sent  large  air  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  North  Koreans?  The  paiched-up 
efforts  to  get  American  planes  Into  action, 
their  Impossible  practical  operation  frcni 
Japan,  which  was  saved  only  by  carrier-based 
planes  at  first,  plus  other  short-range  planes 
when  some  airdromes  had  been  retaken, 
■bow«  how  poorly  disposed  were  UN  forces. 

A  first-class  Russian  air  attack  would  have 
produced  a  very  different  situation,  as 
Americans  can  remember  from  the  Pacific 
battles  when  the  i^WBSir  still  had  a  lot  of 
planes  Until  the  Japanese  air  force  was  cut 
down.  Utile  couid  be  done. 

st'ppLT  uKBs  ortm 

It  Is  questionable  If  carrier  camsumders 
could  have  assumed  the  responsibility  ol 
pxishlng  their  craft  so  close  to  the  shore  If  a 
sUong  Soviet  air  force  had  been  operating. 
As  lo  the  UN  supply  lines  which  remained  in 
unmolested  operations,  it  would  have  been  a 
different  story  If  Ru&sLsn  planes  and  sub- 
marines hsd  made  concentrated  attacks  on 
them. 

Ifoecov.  by  resorting  to  lu  often-tised  ex- 
pedient of  twisting  words  snd  terms,  could 
put  Into  sctlon  s  large  part  of  the  Soviet 
air  force,  along  with  Chinese  Communist 
land  armies,  with  no  danger  of  involving 
Russia  Itself. 

Military  equipment  and  planes  cotild  be 
nenf  as  the  United  States  did  to  lis  allies 
in  the  last  war.  and  as  Russia  and  Germany 
did  with  the  Spanish  elements  during  that 
civl!  war.  The  pilots  could  be  "volunteers." 
And.  In  this  case,  the  Russians  could  even 
point  to  American  volunteer  fighter  pilots 
at  the  Flying  Tigers,  who  served  China 
I^Blnst    the   Japanese    t)efore   Pearl   Harbor. 

WHAT  or  LOSSES' 

Thus,  thousands  of  Soviet  planes  and 
pUoU  could  operate  with  Communist 
Chlneee  land  armies  without  Moscow  s  being 
Involved,  except  through  the  losses  caused. 
But.  considering  the  Soviet  Union's  present 
mass  production  of  planes  and  pilots.  It 
would  not  need  to  mind  as  long  as  the  effort 
paid  off  In  victories. 

The  same  holds  true  of  volunteer  Com- 
munist Chinese  armies  Out  of  a  naUon  of 
450.000.000  people,  1.000.000  volunteers 
would  net  be  excessive  Ui  present  terms 
of  reterence. 

The  pictiu^  which  then  comes  up  Is  of 
Russia  actius  as  the  operator  ol  the  grtnd- 
MQtw.  always  keeping  Just  enough  atirasive 
■Mterlal  coming  along  to  insure  a  maximum 
consumpuon  of  the  steel  bar.  without  quite 


pushing  it  away  or  ever  letting  It  reaUy  gain 
any  headway. 

On  the  long-range  basis  of  Russian  think- 
ing such  time -co  r.tro  lied  warfare  w;.uld  be 
logical.  The  'act  S.*-  that,  at  such  a  distance 
f.'om  Amenca.  the  char.ce  of  oSsettir.e  crm- 
bmed  Communist  land  and  air  might  must 
be  rated  almost  nil  for  the  United  States. 

THE  EEAL  QrrsnoN 

The  question,  then.  Is  whether  the  west  is 
ready  to  take  the  real  decision.  Wnich  is  ;o 
sinke  at  the  bearings  of  that  grindstone. 
Moscow,  and  so  bring  the  unhappy  process 
to  an  end. 

And  the  west  ni.ijht  have  to  face  that  de- 
cision without  any  choice,  if  the  ma-ster  oper- 
ator In  the  Kremlin  finally  decided  lo  put  a 
lot  of  abrasive  into  Korea  and  push  the  UN 
Army  Irito  the  sea. 

The  real  q-uestion  narrows  down  to  whether 
this  basic  potential  expectancy  has  been 
conflde.-ed  by  Wishlngtcn  and  whether  steps 
have  been  taken  for  meeting  It. 

These  steps  are  commonly  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  strong  long-range  stra- 
tegic air  force  cf  such  size  that  it  would 
notify  Buwla  cf  American  ability  net  merely 
to  drop  a  few  atom  l)oml>8  on  Ru.>:;a  but  'o 
keep  up  a  sustained  bombing  attack  on  that 
nation  for  5  years  if  necessary 

Throughout  history,  no  nation  has  ever 
tried  to  be  strong  In  more  than  one  medium 

and  succeeded.  England,  strong  at  sea.  put 
Its  money  and  manpower  Into  navies  instead 
Of  huge  armies.  Germany  built  huge  armies 
as  did  Prance,  but  both  had  to  keep  their 
navies  down  in  order  to  do  so. 

Today,  with  the  addition  of  air  power,  a 
modem  nation  is  confronted  with  ha'ving  to 
ttistaln  two  forces. 

This  is  a  huge  problem.  If  a  power  tries 
to  be  strong  in  three,  then  all  history  and 
common  sense  indicate  it  Is  In  for  disaster 
either  at  home,  in  what  It  does  tn  t.he  na- 
tional economy,  or  abroad,  or  both. 

WKAT  or  /-IB  powsa? 

The  key  point  of  the  Lenin  theory  Is  that 
Americ.i  rr.ust  be  made  to  go  broke,  and  'hea 
world  domination  comes  to  the  Kremlin. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  hasten  thU.  accord- 
ing to  many  authorities,  would  be  a  huge 
three-way  military  eflc«t. 

Further,  as  soon  as  one  starts  drafting  men 
to  bjUd  up  the  necessary  armies,  the  man- 
power to  produce  and  operate  the  compli- 
cated technical  machuies  of  a  long-range 
strategical  air  force  would  begin  to  disap- 
pear. 

It  is  asserted  today  that,  if  the  United 
Slates  were  pushed  out  of  A^^a  by  Russo- 
Chinese  communism  and  forced  to  try  to 
attack  the  bearing  of  the  grindsioae.  It 
frankly  has  not  the  air  power  to  do  it.  The 
United  SUtes  couid  not  count  on  Ijases  near 
the  Aslitic  continent  and  wo'uld  have  to 
operate  from  American  bases  with  B-36"s. 

But  the  United  States  Is  said  to  have  no- 
where near  enough  of  these  ships,  nor  their 
ccunterp&rts,  which  would  have  to  be  de- 
signed in  order  to  constitute  a  modern  atr 
task  force,  with  difTerent  ships  playing  dir- 
ferent  roles  as  the  art  now  dictates. 

CELIVERT   or  A-BOMBS 

And  the  atom  l>omb  is  no  better  than  the 
abilitv  to  deliver  it  and  to  sustain  such  de- 
liveries until  such  time  as  the  enemy  is  weak 
enough  to  tje  ready  to  Eurrei^der,  as  was 
Japan. 

The  United  States  is  considered  to  be  far 
from  prepared  to  do  that  today 

That  the  land  a.'-mies  in  Eu.-ope  now  la 
buUdmg  could  ever  hope  to  hold  out  alone 
against  Russia,  unless  the  latter  was  tlireat- 
ened  by  seme  such  superior  air  power,  must 
also  be  wrif.en  off.  as  it  is  by  the  military 
experts.  It  is  a  force  which  has  been  planned 
as  a  holding  auxiliary,  for  use  only  untU  real 
power  can  move  in. 

Alexander  de  Seversky  In  his  new  bock. 
Survival    by    Air    Power,    has    amplified    the 


lssu<>  of  such  a  strtktnc  force  and  tts  needs. 
This  Is  a  thoueht-provoking  bo(ik  which  may 
help  the  general  public  rvalize  the  new  mili- 
tary problems.  )ust  as  his  earlier  work. 
Victory  Through  Air  Power,  alerted  Ameri- 
cans to  the  importance  of  air  power  in  the 
last  war. 


Aa  Hooest  Count  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHTSAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr-ESEXTATrVES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  HOI-TM.^N  of  Michipan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  published  shortly 
after  election  day.  November  7.  1950.  m 
the  AUcyan  Gazette,  by  Leo  W.  HofTmEn. 
at  Allegan.  Mich,  makes  interesting 
readmi:.    It  is  printed  herewith. 

EixcTioN  Shows  NrxE  rca  Chancx 
The    morning   after    the    e.*-c-ton    in    l&4« 

metropoUUn  papen  In  Mrni.an  rtpc>Kf^ 
that  Dewer  had  best  Tr-rr.  r  >.n  '^.L'  .'-'r'e 
by  a  small  majority  sn^ri:v  t}ie-«-iX-er 
i:  was  discovered  that  more  ii-.»n  3'.  Wayne 
Cjun-.y  Democrat  stror.gho:ds  h.  d  uaed  to 
retx)rt' their  straight  ballots  srd  a  re<.he<± 
of  these  baUots  gave  ihe  elec*!"*^  to  TV- -man. 
An  UiustHlhm  was  made  bv  F«^frPi  /.e-rts 
but  no  leport  was  ever  published  ai.d  i.o th- 
ing was  done 

On  November  3  the  tf^y  after  the  1950 
election,  paper?  repo'-ted  that  Krlly  wa« 
electfd  go\er:ior  of  Michiran  bv  m'  -«•  than 
6.000  v.tes.  But  wait,  again  It  appe.%red  il  at 
as  Detroit  Democrat  predoets  had  bv  mis- 
take, of  course*  fsUed  to  report  and  rt.ur.t 
their  straight  ballots,  at-.d  a  check  ci  these 
ballots  gave  Williams  a  lead  of  l.lOO 

Just  how  26  ciSerent  elect  i.n  boards  couid 
all  faU  to  count  and  rev  jTI  tr.^Sr  s'rsufht 
bsllou  taxes  our  credu!!*y  to  the  l.reakmg 
point.  Ju5t  how  thii!  tr.'.ft.''.ke  r ''Jld  ocrur 
in  the  1948  election  snd  then  be  repeated  In 
the  1950  election  forces  us  t.-  cr.:  clride  that 
some  group  in  Detroit  Is  responsible  for  de- 
liberately withholding  the  straieht  ballets 
for  a  specific  purpose.  .Anv  election  board, 
if  dlahoncet.  oould  stuff  a  ballot  box  with 
B'.ralght  tickets  could  subsiiiute  biUota, 
and  thus  wm  a  close  election.  It  is  quite  in 
line  with  what  is  happening  throughout 
this  Nation.  It  could  oe  done  oy  the  CIO.  by 
Democratic  city  machines,  or  a  giimbling 
svndicate.  or  by  a  combination  of  ail  three. 

For  many  years  pa*t  crooked  big  city  p)0- 
litical  machirej  have  worked  with  gamblers. 
For  many  years.  CIO  goons  have,  under  the 
protection  of  Democrats,  floured  the  law. 

Individuals  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  property,  for  t)eattn2  up  individual  work- 
ers, for  conducting  the  numbers  racket,  are 
quite    capable    of    rigging    an    election. 

The  Republican  Party  ha.-  asked  for  a  re- 
count and  It  has  a  wonderful  opporfanlty 
:ar  performing  s  public  service  tnr  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Mirhigan.  No  one  party  or 
orgauiTatl-n  should  control  any  election 
board  anywhere.  Laws  should  be  passed  and 
enforced   to   protect    the   billot   b<3x. 

In  cur  opinion,  votes  in  rhe  ballot  box  are 
a  lot  more  imponai.t  than  money  m  the 
bank.  If  ihe  result*  of  an  electl.m  c^n  be 
chaneed  by  theft,  fL-rgery.  or  stupid  blunders 
then  there  is  not  much  sense  in  holding  an 
election. 

Not  too  long  ago.  ballot  boxes  In  a  con- 
gressional election  in  MiNSOun  were  stolen 
after  recount  had  been  demanded.  Truman 
k.Ued  the  subsequent  in ves' :?:-.:  i.n  The 
i.ew  tipe  of  Democrat  who  h^  c-.-iroUed  the 
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party   tUMn't   shown    mxicb   Interest    In   pr«- 
Mrrtac  tb*   iategrxtj  o(  th«   individual   to 
vote  •ccordlof  to  kU«  own  de«U«. 
Kot  too  long  ace  the  new  DuDOCrat  tiaed 

tb«  bawhall  b«t  as  one  means  of  perauadoti 
within  lu  own  party  rank.*  The  new  Demo- 
crat has  bribed  the  voter  with  the  taxp>ay- 
er's  money.  The  new  Democrat  has  unlaw- 
fully MMMed  the  union  worker  lor  conirtbu- 
tkxui.  It  appears  that  the  new  Democrat  u 
qolU  capable  of  stealing  an  election. 

Biigarrlloss  of  the  outcotne.  we  hope  and 
trust  that  tbe  Republican  Party  will  not  only 
conduct  a  tboromch  and  honcct  raeount  but 
wm  follow  through  so  the  people  o*  thU 
State  In  the  future  will  hare  confidence  in 
the  ballot  box. 


Seedbeds  of  Socialism:  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or    DSLAWAXE 

IN  THE  BWSATT  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27  ^  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most 
thought-provoking  article  entitled 
*Seedbed.s  of  Socialism."  which  appeared 
in  ti^.e  December  issue  of  the  Nation's 
Business,  and  which  wa-<;  written  by  Mr. 
Junius  B,  Wood  Mr.  Wood  most  effec- 
tively points  out  in  this  article  the  dan- 
ger of  the  administration's  program  to 
socialize  American  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SzEOBEos  or  Socialism:    No    3 — DEPARTMrNT 
or  AcaictTLTraE 

(By  Junius  B.  Wood) 

TBBOUCH  A  rriADT  FLOW  Or  tULES  AND  EICU- 
LATIONS.  THE  FABMEa  IS  BEING  Dai%TN  DOWN 
THE  aOAD  TO  A  rOSM  cr  SOCIALIZED  ACBICUL- 
TUaE  MMINlaCENT  or  THE  SOVIET — HEXES 
HuW  IT  IS  BXING  DONE 

Ambitious  dictators  and  rulers  through  the 
ages  have  learned  that  their  power  never  will 
be  secure  until  the  farmers — they  call  them 
peasants — are  controlled. 

In  rich  and  hl|?hly  Industrialized  United 
SUtes.  a  socialized  state,  with  each  Individ- 
ual regimented  and  Washington  dictating 
and  conirolUng  his  livelihood,  never  will  be 
perfected  until  the  farmer  Is  brought  Into 
line  That  Is  the  condition  toward  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  b<  ?n  headed 
fur  17  years.  In  ofBcials  may  deny  such  am- 
bitions, but  the  facta  give  the  answer. 

Plifures  do  not  show  the  f  armers  dominant 
rolo  in  the  Nation  s  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical stability  The  farm  population  is  less 
than  one-fifth  of  our  total  and  produces  only 
8  oerceni  of  the  net  national  income  But, 
like  the  human  neart.  It  Is  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  body  wlltlc  Unless  heart  and 
agriculture  function  smoothly,  all  else  stops. 

The  farmer  produces  the  food,  the  first 
essential  lor  life  Without  It.  the  individual 
dies  and  a  nation  waslea  away.  The  farmer 
by  nature  and  environment  u  a  self-reliant 
Individualist  He  adjusts  his  cropa  to  Uxral 
climate  and  soil  and  depends  on  his  own 
Judv;ment  to  meet  nature  s  change*  or  to  de- 
termine his  m.ethods  or  hours  of  work.  Con- 
vincing; him  that  he  should  accept  push- 
b>itUjn  coatrdl  from  WaahlnRlun  U  a  lough 
Job.  hut  ag.lculturf  U  progressing  in  that 
direction. 


Many  were  still  haUlng  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion as  an  altruistic  achievement  for  the 
common  man  when  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, in  1933.  started  conditioning  the 
farmer  for  the  controls  that  had  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  The  revolution  which 
the  Communist  Party,  or  Bolshevlkl.  later 
took  over  and  labeled  with  their  name,  had 
been  started  by  the  peasants.  While  their 
sons  were  away  at  war  and  authorities  other- 
wise occupied,  peasants  booted  out  their 
landlords  and  divided  the  acres  Without 
the  peasants,  czardom  collapsed  and  what 
was  called  the  "workers,  peasants,  and  sol- 
diers republic  ■  followed.  Today  the  soldiers 
rul«  the  country  while  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants obey — a  natural  evolution  that  may  be 
a  warning  for  us 

After  the  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Wallace 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1933,  the  De- 
partment, which  In  the  44  years  since  Its 
creation  under  President  Grover  Cleveland 
In  1889  had  accomplished  marvels  In  im- 
proving agriculture  through  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  farmer,  experiments,  and  new 
crops,  started  telling  the  larmer  what  he 
must  do  Names  and  faces  have  changed 
since  then  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  lost  its 
roseate  popularity,  but  the  Department,  with 
programs  modified  to  suit  the  times,  has 
continued  steadily  toward  a  socialized  agri- 
culture under  Government  control. 

The  Department's  substantial  services  to 
the  farmer  have  continued.  If  Washington 
actually  becomes  the  big  boss  farmer  of  the 
Nation,  the  farms  will  be  good  ones.  That  Is 
more  than  the  Soviet  Union  can  show  alter 
Us  years  of  regimentation. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Wallace  tenure, 
the  councils  of  Harold  Ware  were  heeded  In 
the  Department  until  his  death  In  1935. 
Ware  was  an  outstanding  farmer,  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  Communist 
Party.  HU  mother.  Ella  Reeve  Bloor.  a  dy- 
namic little  woman  known  as  "Mother 
Bloor,"  was  famous  as  a  labor  agitator. 
Ware  was  invited  to  Russia  by  Lenin  and 
spent  10  years  Introducing  mechanized  farm- 
ing and  establishing  Immense  collective 
farms.  He  returned,  to  be  Idolized  by  his 
clique  as  a  past  master  of  farming  fact  and 
theory. 

Lee  Pressman,  who  recently  Informed  a 
congressional  committee  that  he  was  a 
Communist  at  that  time,  and  Alger  Hiss, 
even  better  known,  were  assistant  general 
counsels  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  now  known  as  the  pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
Pressman  stated  that  Nathan  Witt,  John  J. 
Abt.  and  Charles  Kramer,  known  to  some  as 
Charles  Kreviuiky,  were  Communist  com- 
rades in  the  Department. 

C  B  (Beanie)  Baldwin  was  a  power  In  the 
Farm  Resettlement  Administration,  which 
later  became  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  now  Is  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. He  rose  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and.  after  leaving  the  Department,  was 
an  assistant  chairman  of  the  CIO's  Political 
Action  Committee  He  managed  the  Wal- 
lace Presidential  campaign  In  1948  and  con- 
tinued as  national  secretary  of  the  Progres- 
sive Citizens  of  America  when  Wallace 
ditched  his  party  after  the  Red  invasion  of 
Korea. 

Charles  F  Brannan,  Secretary  since  June 
a,  1948,  got  his  first  taste  of  farming  in 
1935,  when  Secretary  Wallace  appointed  him 
an  assistant  solicitor  In  the  Denver  FSA  of- 
fice. Before  that  he  had  practiced  law  for 
6  years.  He  and  Arthur  M  Hyde.  Secretary 
under  President  Herbert  Hix>ver,  are  the 
only  ones  without  practical  farm  exjierl- 
ence  amont;  14  who  have  held  the  office. 
Secretary  Brannan  also  Is  the  conspicuous 
•urvlvor  amotiK  the  up-and-coming  young 
men  of  the  Wallace  days. 

Alao  active  In  a  department  which  pro- 
claims Itself  the  loving  friend  and  helper  of 
tiie  larmer  was  Johu  Fraukllu  Carter,  later 


well  known  as  a  columnist  and  commen- 
tator under  the  name  Jay  Franklin  "  He 
was  director  of  Information  for  Rexford 
Guy  Tugwell  who.  as  Under  Secretary,  was 
second  only  to  Wallace.  Carter  qualified  as 
an  agrtculturUt.  of  sorts,  through  a  book. 
What  We  Are  About  To  Receive,  which  he 
wrote  In  1933.  2  years  before  he  Joined  the 
Department. 

•  The  farmer  has  arrogated  to  himself  all 
virtue  and  all  knowledge."  Carter  wrote. 
'He  has  planted  prohibition  In  our  vitals, 
he  has  voted  against  progress,  against  civili- 
zation.- against  the  city,  against  science, 
against  art.  He  has  made  and  unmade  Pres- 
idents In  the  image  of  Main  Street.  He  has 
exhausted  our  soil  as  he  will  exhaust  our 
Treasury  If  given  half  a  chance.  He  Is  the 
great  obstacle  to  human  progress,  the  great 
threat  to  political  sUblllty.  Sooner  or  later 
we  shall  discover  •  •  '  that  the  landed 
proprietor,  the  kulak.  Is  simply  so  much  mud 
on  the  path  of  progress  and  must  be  swept 
aside  If  society  Is  to  advance. 

•"The  farmer  Is  a  bad  winner  and  a  rotten 
loser  and  deserves  about  as  much  sympathy 
as  any  other  man  who  feels  that  It  la  the 
Government's  duty  to  pay  him  for  being  kind 
enough  to  exist."" 

Carter  left  the  Department  to  become  a 
ghost  writer  for  the  administration,  but  the 
socialization  of  agriculture,  begun  in  the 
years  when  he  was  expressing  a  frank  opin- 
ion of  the  American  farmer  and  in  the  years 
of  the  farmers  deepest  trouble,  still  goes  on. 
The  Soviet  steps,  as  shown  In  their  pres- 
ent program  in  occupied  countries  are;  (1) 
Oust  the  original  landowners;  (2)  divide  the 
acres  among  tenants  and  party  followers:  (3) 
force  the  new  owners  Into  a  government  col- 
lective farm. 

As  most  farmers  already  own  their  land, 
we  can  skip  the  first  step  In  the  Soviet  agri- 
cultural pattern  and  not  hang  American 
kulaks  on  their  own  apple  trees  or  march 
their  families  Into  exile  to  get  acres  for  the 
tolling  peasants. 

Though  forcible  police  methods  cannot 
be  applied  In  the  United  Stales,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cherished  a  similar 
though  gentler  program,  certainly  as  late 
as  1941.  In  that  year.  Director  Baldwin,  ex- 
pounded to  his  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion workers  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  a  plan  for 
redlvldlng  the  country"s  farm  land  Into  small 
family-type  holdings. 

Under  this  plan,  the  right  of  public  domain 
would  be  granted  the  Government  "as  a 
means  of  securing  the  subdivision  of  large 
landholdlngs  Into  family-type  farms."  In- 
stead of  being  dragged  out  of  his  home,  the 
landowner  would  be  served  with  a  court 
order  In  the  American  way — less  brutal  but 
Just  as  effective.  Also,  under  this  plan,  the 
Government  would  not  dispose  of  any  land 
which  it  now  owns  and  would  acquire  as 
much  more  as  possible  These  Federal  tracts 
could  be  converted  Into  Government  farms. 
These  would  grow  bigger  while  destroying  the 
big  Independent  farmer.  The  advance  Into 
the  third  step  with  the  family-type  farms, 
new  and  old.  consolidated  Into  collective 
farms — we'd  call  them  cooperatives — would 
be  easy.  In  the  end.  the  Government  would 
be  the  only  farmer. 

As  Wallace  and  his  group  disappeared  from 
the  Department,  this  drastic  program  for 
making  over  the  rustic  face  of  America 
faded  out,  but  only  to  return  In  new  dress 
and  ornaments  Secretary  Brannan  s  for- 
mula for  trimming  down  the  big  farm  Is 
more  adroit,  less  abrupt  In  the  meantime. 
Federal  controls  over  the  farmer's  planting, 
harvesting  and  marketing  Increase  with  each 
passing  season. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Gov- 
ernments  right  '"to  regulate  and  control  that 
which  It  subsidises."  For  the  farmer,  that 
means  Federal  controls  go  hand  In  hand  with 
price  suoport  for  a  eroD  or  commodity.  Tiie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wiiii  a  si.ifr  of  some 
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105.000  State,  county,  and  community  com- 
mitteemen In  farm  areas,  is  the  supreme 
arbiter  Before  World  War  n.  each  States 
three  to  five  committeemen  were  elected  by 
the  farmers  They  are  now  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  As  they  control  10  percent  of  a 
States  allotment,  elected  county  and  com- 
munity committeemen  are  dependent — an- 
other tightening  of  GoTernment  control. 

How  such  controls  and  re^rulatlon  of  farms 
are  Inseparable  from  support  of  crop  prices 
or  unending  debate  over  percentages  and 
payments  Is  the  diverting  smokescreen  be- 
bind  which  the  farmer  Is  goose-stepped  into 
socialized  agriculture.  Price  support  now 
means  that  the  Government  will  finance  a 
crop  at  a  price  not  exceeding  90  percent  of 
parity,  parltv  being  computed  on  the  farm 
cost  of  living  for  specified  previous  years. 
Congress  decides  that  certain  crops  will  be 
supported.  The  Secretary  can  add  >  thers. 
fixes  the  parltv  percentage  and  impose  the 
controls.  Controls  in  the  price-support  pro- 
gram—they have  no  relation  to  controls  In 
sell  conservation  and  other  pro-ams — are  in 
four  claases  with  many  varlatloiis  for  par- 
ticular crops  or  conditions. 

The  financing,  purchases  or  loans.  Is  done 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sec- 
ond only  in  size  to  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  among  half  a  hundred 
Government  corporations.  CCC  has  an  au- 
thorized borrowing  power  of  W. 750. 000. 000  to 
carry  uut  price  support. 

Acreage  aUotments.  stating  how  many 
acres  a  farmer  may  plant,  are  the  most  used 
control.  An  allotment  may  be  a  hardship  or 
a  blessing,  taking  or  giving  acres.  An  allot- 
ment  mav  be  more  valuable  than  the  land 
itself.  Real-eetate  dealers  and  land  specu- 
lators as  well  as  farmers  are  applicants  In 
seasons  of  Government  distribution. 

In  North  Carolina,  with  its  hurley  tobacco 
fields,  an  allotnaeni  U  rated  at  SI, 000  an  acre. 
The  speculator  who  receives  one  can  thank 
the  Government  for  a  quick  profit.  It  is  not 
as  easy  for  the  farmer  who  puts  the  land  to 
use  and  must  accept  the  controls  that  po 
with  It.  The  tobacco  allotment  may  be  for 
a  trlflng  part  of  a  farmers  total  acreage,  but 
he  must  obey  Department  rules  for  soil  con- 
servation and  other  practices  for  all  other 
crops.  Tlie  Governmeu:  becomes  his  farm 
manager. 

When  a  surplus  threatens,  the  Secretary 
can  cut  allotments  for  a  commodity.  An  al- 
lotment Is  to  a  farm,  not  to  an  individual. 
So  the  fun  starts.  In  burley  tobacco,  for 
Instance,  the  law  d.Tes  not  permit  reducing 
an  existing  allotment  below  nlne-tenthe  of 
an  acre  F;i.':ners.  each  his  own  -barn- 
yard lawyer.  "  f  re?ee  a  coming  cut.  Wives, 
children,  and  relatives  are  rallied  and  ea^h 
1*  given  legal  title  to  a  fraction  of  the 
old  homestead  and  its  total  allotment.  A 
famUy  combination  of  tea  is  sure  of  9  acres. 
One  North  Carolina  county  had  850  burley 
allotments  In  1938:  2  400  In  1950. 

Tills  year.  Representative  Lind'.et  EEfK- 
woaTH  polled  the  Brannan  ccmmitfemen 
who  distributed  the  Utest  cotton  acreage 
allotments  In  Texas.  Bell  and  Van  Zandt 
Counties  reported  that  about  one-tenth  of 
their  applicants  were  genuine  farmers,  the 
others  wanting  an  allotment  to  add  to  the 
sale  of  rental  value  of  the  land.  In  Newton 
and  Angelina  Counties,  some  allotments  were 
only  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  while  m  Hill 
County,  one-third  of  those  receiving  less 
than  5  acres  quit  growing  cotton  and  oue- 
tenth  of  those  who  loet  out  quit  farming. 
•I  was  allowed  two  and  two-tenths  acres 
for  cotton."  a  farmer  wT>te.  "I  kept  off 
WPA  and  lived  hard  In  Hoover  days'  b'Jt  only 
aJ2  acres  out  of  my  30  forced  me  on  the 
aoup  line.  Im  too  old  now  to  get  a  Job  and 
dldnt  go  to  school  long  enough  to  get  a 
•position"  and  my  rheumatism  s  toe  bad  to 
dig  ditches  with  a  pick  and  shovel." 

"If  thl5  farm  pr>v:ram  were  put  on  a  sane 
and  sen-^-'^^'e  I'I-.t  without  the  ftddlir.J  dilly- 
dallying, me^urlug,  aiid  aU  the  siUy  stuff 


telling  a  farmer  how  much  of  each  crop  he  Is 
allowed  to  plant.  It  ccukl  be  handled  with 
one-fotirth  the  number  of  helpers  and  save 
millions.""  wrote  another,  adding  a  hope  that 
the  -whole  program  will  be  Junked"  tixUess 
quickly  lmprG\ed. 

Though  few  may  see  a  finished  picture  of 
the  Departments  drive  toward  complete 
socialization  of  agriculture,  more  and  more 
farmers  complain  as  their  acres  are  put  u-.der 
Increased  Government  controls.  Price  sup- 
port Rives  the  farmer  a  satisfying  sense  of 
security  while  Its  controls  destroy  his  right 
to  manage  his  own  farm.  As  he  looks  at  the 
national  picture,  he  sees  a  Government 
bulldine  up  surpluses  whose  weight,  unless 
absorbed  by  wars  or  other  dL-iaster.  will 
swamp  him  with  controls. 

The  far.ner  also  realizes  that  payments 
depend  on  changing  sessions  of  Congress  and 
the  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  sees  himself  a  pawn  of  politics  as  Govern- 
ment power  spreads  over  h;s  livelihood.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  mf.:Upulate 
price  supports  by  deciding  when  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy.  Suspension  of  buj-lng  before 
the  last  two  national  election.^;— soybeans, 
corn,  arid  gram  storage  were  involved— which 
are  said  to  have  profited  speculators  and  >-«t 
farmers  milllonE.  were  inierpreted  by  C  'U- 
greismen  as  a  warning  to  the  farmer  thr\t 
hli.  vote  also  Is  under  control. 

One  farmer  or  several  hundred  cannot 
speak  for  the  5.970.000.  Their  farm  organ- 
izations can.  The  NaUonal  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  (1.435.000  members)  and  the  Na- 
tional Grange  (850.000  members)  are  for  a 
fiexibie  pnce-supixirt  program  based  on  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  are  opposed  to  the 
Brannan  plan.  The  Farmers  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  (450.000  membersl 
supports  the  Agricultural  Department  pro- 
gram In  all  weat'ner. 

The  farmer  chafes  at  the  shackles  which 
price  supports  put  on  his  freedom  but  accepts 
other  controls  as  fair  and  necessary.  Farm- 
ing Is  big  business  with  $105,000.000  000 
Invested  In  realtv.  crop?.  livestock,  and 
machinerv  and  122 .000.000.000  mere  In  cash 
and  banks.  The  Government,  like  private 
Institutions,  makes  loans  to  buy  farms,  stock, 
and  seeds  and  to  improve  property.  It 
writes  crop  Insurance  and  rn^kes  direct  pay- 
ments to  f.irmers  who  follow  a  soil  con- 
servaUon  prctgram.  Lite  any  other  creditor. 
the  Department  enforces  approved  farming 
methods,  fertilizer,  contour  plowing,  terrac- 
ing, drainage,  livestock,  Inoctilation,  insec- 
ticides, and  crop  rotation. 

The  Deoartment  conducts  experimental 
farms,  its  experts  roam  the  world  collecting 
animals  and  plants,  and  it  is  the  Nations 
most  prolific  publi;:her. 

Thus,  while  the  Department  wins  good 
will  through  constructive  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, the  program  to  regiment  agriculture 
moves  steadily  forward.  In  hillbilly  slai.g. 
the  taxpayer  r^nd  farmer  •"Aiia't  seen  nothm' 
yet."  Secretary  Brannan  now  carries  the 
torrh  of  tlie  former  Wallace  group  to  so- 
cialize the  farmers. 

His  Brannan  plan  outlines  what  may  lis 
ahead  for  the  farmer,  consumer,  and  tax- 
paver.  Introduced  by  Senator  Elve* 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  it  sleeps  m  committee 
but  u;  not  dead.  U  it  becomes  law.  gov- 
ernment control  of  every  farmer  will  be  abso- 
lute—what he  plants,  how  he  farms,  even 
how  he  must  spend  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
cash  income.  Fifteen  of  the  bUls  86  pages 
enumerate  penalties  on  farmers  and  more 
pngps  ate  bfld  news  for  deaiers.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  keen  books  and  make  reports, 
he  can  be  fined  •500.  U  he  makes  a  l^lse 
report— even  veteran  bookkeepers  make  mia- 
takes— the  fine  may  be  $1,000  and  a  year  in 

Jail. 

In  distinction  from  the  present  prlce-sup- 
Tian  program,  the  Brannan  program  is 
called  production  payment*  or  income  sup- 
ports The  farmer  will  sell  a  crop  on  a  com- 
peutive  market  for  whatever  it  will  bring. 


The  consumer  will  buy  It  at  the  same  low 
price  with  addlUonal  costs  for  distribution 
and  handling.  The  Government  then  gives 
the  farmer  a  check  for  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  received  and  100  percent  of 
the  parity  price  for  the  crop,  not  90  percent 
as  at  present  Parity  would  be  the  average 
for  the  first  10  of  the  preceding  12  years. 

The  Secretary  has  not  said  how  much  this 
plan  will  cost  but  others  estimate  from 
85(K000O0O0  to  $12,000,000,000  In  added 
taxes.  The  consumer  will  pay  his  share  of  . 
taxes  from  his  portion  of  fictitious  savings 
and  the  farmer  will  pay  his  from  his  ficti- 
tious proSu  the  Government  taJting  back  lu 
presents  from  both  and  loading  the  farmer 
with  conj-o'is  to  keep  him  from  producing 
too  m.uch. 

Farmers,  good  btislnessmen.  already  see 
looph'^les  a.s  In  the  potato  program.  One 
native  sou  took  as  an  Ulustration  two  farm- 
ers on  opposite  sides  of  a  road  who  raise  a 
few  hogs  for  home  consumption,  not  for 
market  It  could  apply  to  other  supplies 
for  farm  conrumptlon.  Instead  of  feeding 
his  hogs  what  is  raised  on  bis  own  farm, 
each  farmer  drlvee  across  the  road  and  buys 
his  forage  from  his  neighbor  at  the  market 
pr.ce  The  Government  pays  the  seller  the 
difference  between  what  he  got  and  the 
Income  support  price.  The  pig  eats  the  feed 
and  the  farmer  has  It,  too.  That  is,  he  has 
the  ca.-h  equivalent. 

The  plan  has  new  controls  to  eliminate  the 
American  kulak.  Putting  the  big  farmer 
out  of  business  has  vote  appeal  though  expe- 
rience in  other  countries  provea  It  uneco- 
nomic. Mexico  tried  it.  Thousands  of  new- 
ly established  little  farmers  raised  only 
enough  for  their  families  Bussta  tried  it 
and  the  big  collective  farm  was  the  solution 
with  government,  instead  of  an  Individual,  as 
the  operator. 

The  Brannan  plan  replaces  the  proposed 
public  domain  seizures  with  cash  register 
tests.  At  first.  Income  support  was  to  be 
limited  to  $20000  of  a  farm's  receipts  ▲ 
farmer  would  trim  hU  acres  to  that  income^ 
This  was  replaced  by  a  "comparative  unit" 
computation  of  income  which  also  seems 
headed  for  discard.  In  all  plans,  as  in  pres- 
ent price  support,  the  farmer  is  hobbled 
with  controls  that  balk  rational  supply  and 
demand. 

The  value  of  10  bushels  of  com  is  the  unit 
In  the  new  Brannan  currency.  A  farmer  re- 
ceives Income  support  for  not  more  than 
1800  units.  If  corn  U  $135  »  bushel,  he 
would  get  support  for  18.000  busheU.  or  up  to 
$24,300  With  wheat  at  $2.  It  would  be 
12  500  bushels,  and  so  on  for  other  crops  and 
livestock  but  not  more  than  $24,300  for  all 
crops  on  one  farm.  The  Secretary  would 
designate  the  crops  and  acreage  of  each. 

The  farmer  has  no  assurance  that  this 
will  continue.  When  the  naUonal  treasury 
starts  scraping  bottom.  Congress  will  cut  the 
billions  for  income  support.  The  1,800  umts 
will  shrink  to  a  smaller  number  per  farm. 
Tlie  efficient  or  so-called  big  fanner  who  has 
been  producing  at  low  cost  up  to  the  1.8C>0 
limit  is  trimmed  while  the  small  farmer 
who  never  got  to  1.800  units  is  not  helped. 
Secretary  Brannan  says  his  plan  will  pro- 
vide income  support  fcM-  98  percsent  of  Ameri- 
ca s  farms  The  two  percent  out  in  the  cold 
included  the  big  farms  and  ranches,  which 
each  year  produce  many  times  two  percent 
of  our  farm  wealth. 

F^rm  statistics,  like  others,  can  give  a  dis- 
torted picture.  The  Census  Bureau  rates 
the  average  yearlv  income  of  cr>e  sixth  of 
American  farms  at  {17,500;  another  sixth  at 
$7  500-  one-third  at  S1.«00.  and  a  final  third, 
or' 2  000.000.  at  le-s  than  $600  The  Bureau 
defines  three  cultivate(i  acres  or  a  piece  of 
land  returning  $250  a  year  as  a  farm.  Thou- 
sands of  such  f  arms.""  poUticaUy  lumped  to 
show  the  sad  state  of  the  farmer,  are  garden 
patches  where  city  w^r^:'rs  or  retired  pluto- 
crats putter  around  for  the  fun  of  lu 
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UerltM.  method*.  co«t»  »nd  operations  of 
any  national  farm  proitram  are  important. 
but  back  of  all  these  la  the  drive  toward  atate 
•odaium  where  the  Oorernmeut  wUl  be  Uia 
only  farmer  and  the  fanner  of  toda^  a  mere 
worker  in  hia  former  fie!d«.  The  ii  rmer  al- 
Ttmaj  baa  marrhe<l  a  goodly  distance  do«Ti 
tlM  VegiBicxiUCi  road  vbtcb  leads  to  complete 
aoctaUaBtkm  of  acTlculture  It  la  not  too 
laie  to  hall  and  deckle  wheU»ec  he  or  the 
Oovemment  ta  to  boea  his  own  acrea. 
Mulra  put  on  the  /ormer 
Baatc  controls  which  the  farmer  must  ac- 
cept to  obtain  price  support  under  the  law 
of  Representative  Ct-irroao  R  Hopt  of  Kan- 
ns.  and  Setiatcr  Geokce  D.  AiTtn*.  of  Ver- 
■Mnt.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Senator 
Cuur.  OM  P   AMBnww.  ot  Mew  Mexico 

1.  UarketlDff  ciootM:  flpadfylng  the  quan- 
tity each  erower  may  sell.  In  1950.  these 
wwe  m  effect  only  on  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
upland  cotton.  A  farmer  who  sells  more 
than  hU  quota  Is  fined  under  a  ccmpllcated 
schedule  of  percentage  deductions  from  re- 
ceipts, differing  for  each  ccmroodlty.  The 
Secr,rtarT  can  proclaim  a  quota  for  any  com- 
IMBdlty  but  It  does  not  l>ecome  efTectlve  until 
■liproved  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters  at  a 
re.'erendum  In  the  producing  area. 

a  Acreage  allotmenu.  Limiting  the  area 
a  farmer  may  plant,  as  when  the  Secretary 
taars  a  crcp  win  exceed  domestic  and  export 
dailiaiiili  pliis  15  to  30  percent  storage  allow- 
ance Allotments  are  on  all  storage  crops 
and  the  Secretary  has  jwoclaimed  them  and 
marketing  practices  on  many  others  The 
usual  penalty  for  excess  planting  is  forfeiture 
of  60  percent  of  the  support  price  A  pin 
booker  (tobacco  argot  for  bootlegger)  who 
baa  not  paid  the  penalty  U  liable  to  $1,000 
fine  or  1  year  In  >ll  Excess  acreage  for  one 
crop  mav  not  deprive  a  farmer  of  support 
for  ether  crops.  If  the  owner  of  several 
farms  exceeds  his  allotment  for  tobacco  or 
potatoes  on  one.  be  forfeits  support  fur  that 
crop  on  all  farms.  If  he  violates  It  on  wheat 
or  other  basic  crops,  he  does  not  lose  sup- 
port for  his  other  farms  within  the  total 
allotment. 

S.  Marketing  agreements:  The  voluntary 
contracts  between  one  farmer  or  a  group  and 
the  Secretd.-y  for  specified  areas  and  com- 
modiUes.  They  are  exempt  from  the  antl- 
tnut  laws. 

4.  MarkeUng  orders:  A  rigid  form  of  agree- 
ment where  the  Secretary  enforces  an  order 
which  fixes  prices,  quality.  quai:niy.  and 
Where  the  commodity  may  be  sold.  Milk 
orders  are  in  effect  in  some  35  city  areas  and 
others  apply  to  certain  fruits,  nuu.  soybeans. 
hops,  and  honey.  The  Secretary  can  start 
civil  action  against  a  violator  for  either  an 
injunction  or  civil  damages  or  criminal  ac- 
tion for  a  »50  to  »500  One  for  each  daya 
violation. 


Thomas  Jefferson  ?aid  that  if  this 
Government  were  ever  de.stroyed.  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  courts.  I 
wonder  if  we  aren't  approaching  that 
caustrophe. 

A  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  New 
York  on  yesterday  rever.^ed  the  case  of 
Judith  Coplon.  not  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  not  puilty  of  trea.<^)n.  but  be- 
cause she  was  not  arrested  under  a 
warrant. 

If  Georpe  Washington  had  caught 
Benedict  Arnold  at  West  Point,  as  he 
came  very  near  doing,  and  Arnold  could 
have  got  before  this  court,  it  would 
probably  have  turned  Benedict  loose  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  arrested 
under  a  warrant. 

Judith  Coplon  was  convicted  of  tref.- 
scn.  stealing  and  selling  Government 
secrets  to  a  counti-y  that  she  knew  was 
an  enemy  of  this  country,  yet  this  court, 
while  admitting  her  guilt,  reversed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not 
arrested  under  a  warrant. 

I  can  almost  hear  Joe  Stalin  laughing 
over  that  decision. 

We  may  have  to  invoke  the  power  of 
impeachment  in  order  to  stop  certain 
courts  from  attempting  to  wreck  our 
Government  by  such  decisions. 

If  some  of  our  courts  continue  to  dis- 
regard the  Constitution  and  to  change 
our  form  of  government  and  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  by  judicial  fiat,  and 
Congress  sits  quietly  by  and  lets  them  get 
away  with  it  then — 
God  save  the  country  1 


Sha!l  Oor  Goverment  Be  Deftroyed  by  the 
Courts? — The  Judith  Coploo  Ca»e 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  M--:  ^  I'Pi 

IN  THE  HCrSE  OF    hHTF>KNTATIVl» 

Wedn^ida]/    Decfnibt-r  6.  1950 

Mr  RANKIN  Mr  Speaker,  if  i  can 
regam  my  eq-Jilibrmm  after  listenlnR  to 
the  ^entlemi^n  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Celler.  prol*?.st  aKUiUsi  anybody  stirring 
whiie,  a^  tie  says  v^e  are  -plunging  over 
Niagara"  under  Mr  Ache- on.  If  I  can 
regain  my  equiubrmm.  .sufBciently.  I 
should  li»:e  to  call  attention  to  ont-  of  the 
most    ('♦•:•'    •        ct-n-iUiij    cf    uhicli    I 


Under  the  new  law.  thafa  exactly  what 
we  say  We  make  no  provision  for  peop.e 
who  can  help  us  If  we  help  them.  We  make 
no  provUlon  for  the  age-old  American  right 
of  a  man  to  change  his  mind.  Our  law  saya 
now  -once  a  CommunUt  (or  any  other  to- 
talitarian IsfK  always  a  Communist.  We 
make  no  provision  for  a  youth  to  get  a 
break  if  he  has  ever,  no  matter  hew  young. 
been  afnilated  with  a  totalitarian  regime. 

We  are  in  effect,  alienating  the  very  men 
and  women  of  other  nations  who  might 
prove  to  be  cur  most  valuable  friends.  This 
is  absiu-d.  Its  against  American  tradition, 
it's  against  common  sense.  It  should  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  Congress  meets. 

The  McCarran  law.  in  addition  to  work- 
ing hardship  on  people  and  oreaklng  our 
traditions,  creates  great  difncuUies  In  our 
relationships  with  foreign  governmenU. 
Spain  and  Argentina,  for  Instance,  are  cer- 
talnlv  totalitarian  governments.  Under  the 
law.  their  nationals  cannot  visit  us  on  busi- 
ness, pleasure  or  anything  else 

Many  nations  send  experts  with  their 
diplomatic  missions  or  conference  missions 
who  do  not  have  diplomatic  status  and  serve 
only  as  civilian  advisers.  Under  the  Mc- 
Carran law  the  attorney  general  has  to  bar 
them,  or  submit  them  to  ti.e  embarrassment 
and  delay  of  special  action  in  order  to  grant 
them  temporary  visiting  i^rmlts  If  they 
come  from  nations  that  are  or  were  totali- 
tarian. 

Here  is  a  law  that  was  pas->ed  without 
thought,  because  of  a  commendable  desire 
to  do  something  to  cope  with  the  Insidious 
Communists.  Here  is  a  law  that  not  only 
destroys  American  tradition  but  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  pose  as  the  worlds  friend. 
Here  Is  a  law  that  nerds  rewriting  as  soon 
as  Congress  can  get  the  Job  done. 


The   Internal  Security   Act— 9 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  \RKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  5,  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  present  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  edi- 
torials from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  The  following 
editorial  appeared  on  November  3: 
The  Intxenal  SxtruarrT  Act — 0 

(This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  editorials 
discussing  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
the  fco-called  McCarran  antl-CommunUt 
bill  ) 

America  has  profited  greatly  from  men  and 
women  who  slipped  out  of  Communist  con- 
trolled and  other  totalitarian  governmenU 
and  sought  refuge  In  thU  country. 

We  have  received  from  them  Invaluable 
Information,  scientific  data,  all  of  the  things 
for  which  spies  risk  their  necks. 

Under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960 
these  men  and  women  are  branded  as  danger- 
ous to  our  security.  They  cannot  come  here, 
or  stay  here,  without  special  and  temporary 
dispensation  of  the  Attorney  General 

What  doea  this  mean,  for  example,  to  one 
of  the  Poles  who  quit  this  Communist  na- 
tlons  United  Nations  delegation  and  asked 
refuge  here?  Does  It  mean  deportation  to 
Poland,  where  death  or  worse  awaits  him? 
Are  we  going  to  break  the  traditional  prom- 
iM  of  political  haven  for  men  who  have  fled 
totalitarian  governments'*  Are  we  going  to 
say  to  these  refugres  who  want  our  help. 
"Oo  on  home  and  get  ahot?" 


Gorgeous  Telecolor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JEKSFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  the 
following  editorial  printed  in  yesterdays 
Wa.shington  News.  This  editorial  pre- 
sents quite  clearly  the  current  situation 
prevailing  in  the  color  television  field, 
resulting  from  what  I  consider  to  be 
precipitate  action  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  hope  the 
FCC  will  recorisider  its  recent  action  and 
allow  additional  time  for  development 
In  this  field,  especially  in  view  of  the 
almost  certain  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion in  the  TV  industry  due  to  our  war 
and  defense  needs. 

GoaCEDt'S    TELECOLOt 

We  went  down  to  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co  "s  studies  at  Fourteenth  and  New 
York  Avenue  yesterday  with  FrctI  Othman 
to  watch  RCA»  color  televUlon  His  story 
about   It  Is  on   the  page  opposite 

No  doubt  you've  been  reading  ibout  the 
row  over  color  television.  Partlcrularly  if 
you're  a  television  owner,  or  if  yot  re  selling 
television  seu.  because  the  kind  of  color 
broadcasting  which  Is  permitted  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlsaloi  definite- 
ly hits  you  right  in  the  pants  pocket. 

PCC.  led  by  Wnyne  Coy,  decldetl  to  O  K. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  <  olor  tech- 
nlqu<?  This  c  I's  for  that  mrtor-drlven 
plnwheel  arrangement  you've  heird  about. 
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It  also  would  "degrade."  as  the  trade  cails 
It.  tlie  black  and  white  you  receive  on  year 
ciurent  set.  Also,  you'd  have  to  spend  more 
money  on  your  present  Bet  In  order  to  gel 
even  the  Inferior  black  and  while  broadcast. 
And  still  a  lot  more  money  for  another 
color  set  or  converter,  if  you  wanted  color. 

Comes  now  the  RCA  with  a  demonstra- 
tion which  makes  the  FCC  position  either 
dishonest  or  silly. 

There  is  no  third  choice  of  adjectives. 

RCA  has  b3en  trying  to  tell  FCC  about  its 
progress  in  making  a  set  In  which  the  tube 
would  do  all  the  work,  without  a  mechanical 
pin  vheel.  and  which  would  not  hurt  black 
and  white  broadcasting. 

RCA  didn't  invite  FCC  to  Us  demonstra- 
tion yesterday.  Checking  on  that,  we  dis- 
covered FCC  had  been  invited  several  months 
ago  to  come  and  take  a  look  at  it.  and  had 
refu-sed.  Said  the  matter  was  closed.  How 
dr  you  like  that? 

Anyway,  take  our  word  for  it.  the  RCA 
color  broadcast  was  swell.  It  didn't  interfere 
with  black  and  white,  which  was  shown  on 
a  screen  right  beside  the  color  set.  That  Is 
to  say.  m  video  language,  the  color  broadcast 
was  "compatible  "  with  the  10.000.000  sets 
now  In  existence.  So  your  present  set.  under 
the  RCA  color  broadcast  system,  would  stUl 
be  good  and  useful. 

If  FCC  will  change  Its  position  to  conform 
with  realities,  your  black  and  white  set  will 
receive  broadcasts  undiminished  in  clarity. 
Sets  presently  on  store  shelves  will  not  be 
suddenly  obsolete.  You'll  buy  color  If,  as 
and  when  it  is  available,  and  you  want  it  . 

This  will  be  some  time  in  the  future,  be- 
cause of  the  war  situation  The  FCC  refused 
to  withhold  its  recent  decision,  even  though 
military  considerations  might  delay  produc- 
tion of  color  video.  It  said  the  public  needed 
color  television  (the  plnwheel  kind)  right 
away.  It's  haste,  to  some  folks,  was 
unseemly. 

At  anv  rate,  relay  is  now  a  fact;  Just  as  real 
as  RCAs  new  color  tube  And  the  military 
crisis,  which  will  dip  heavily  into  electronics 
production  capacity  gives  the  FCC  an  out. 
That  is.  if  the  FCC  h.is  enough  sense  or  in- 
tellectual integrity  to  take  it. 

Since  defense  needs  are  going  to  delay  all 
color  television  In  any  case,  the  PCC  should 
use  this  time  to  restudy  and  rectify  Its  pres- 
ent  questionable   position. 


The  Internal  Security  Act — 10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  THrBB 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleaded 
to  present  the  tenth  and  final  editorial 
of  a  series  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  the  Internal  Security  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  on  November 
4: 

The  Internal  SECt^Errr  Act— 10 

(This  Is  the  last  of  a  series  of  10  editorials 
discussing  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
the  so-called  McCarran  anll-Commuulst 
bill.) 

For  all  of  Its  many  dangerous  and  con- 
tradictory provisions,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  not  all  bad.  There  are  In  it 
several  provisions  that  need  to  be  on  our 
law  books,  either  In  their  present  or  In 
modified  form. 

XCVI— App. 474 


At  least  four  sections  of  the  bill,  which 
makes  improvements  to  our  internal  secu- 
rity laws,  encompass  suggestions  made  by 
the  president  as  the  result  of  experience 
of  the  FBI  and  other  security  agencies 
which  disclosed  deficiencies  in  present  laws. 
In  general  these  provUlons  tighten  the 
controls  and  penalties  for  transmission  of 
defease  and  other  vital  Information  to  for- 
eign powers  or  to  anyone  who  might  use 
them  against  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Five  sections  of  the  law  make  minor 
changes  In  the  naturalization  laws  that  have 
no  particular  significance.  They  do  not.  how- 
ever, add  appreciably  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity but  neither  do  they  make  any  changes 
worth  arguing  about. 

One  section  of  the  law  makes  It  a  crime 
to  try  to  Influence  a  court  or  Jury  by  pick- 
eting or  other  public  demonstrations.  As 
the  President  pointed  out.  "the  courts  al- 
ready have  considerable  power  to  punish 
such  actions"  but  the  new  law  does  add 
another  weapon  to  fight  such  actions. 

The  entire  second  section  of  tiie  new 
law.  which  grants  the  Government  the  right 
to  seLie  and  detain  persons  who  might  com- 
mit sabotage  or  espionage  in  time  of  inva- 
sion, war  or  insurrection,  is  a  power  the 
Government  should  have.  This  section, 
however,  should  be  made  stronger.  In  Its 
present  form  It  does  not  suspend  habeas 
corpus,  and  so  would  enable  persons  seized 
to  gain  freedom  through  the  courts.  To  be 
effective  In  time  of  real  danger  habeas  cor- 
pus would  have  to  be  suspended. 

These  sections  listed  above  have  a  place 
In  o'jr  security  laws.  They  deserve  to  be  re- 
tained in  more  or  less  their  present  form. 
If  Congress  rescinds  the  internal  recurity 
act  of  1950,  or  removes  its  'silly  "  provisions. 
It  should  re-enact  or  retain  these  beneficial 
provisions. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  law,  It  Is  a  dangerous 
hodgepodge  that  ought  to  be  blotted  from 
the  law  books.  Many  experts  believe  that 
the  courts  will  do  just  that.  Congress,  how- 
ever, should  not  wait  for  the  courts.  We 
have.  In  this  country,  legal  provisions  for 
our  security  that  require  only  a  little  tight- 
ening up  here  and  there  to  give  us  every 
protection  we  need.  These  laws  that  existed 
before  the  new  act  give  us  security  while 
retaining  our  liberty  and  our  traditions  of 
freedom. 

We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  st.^m- 
peded  into  so  much  "security"  that  we  de- 
stroy the  liberty  we  want  to  secure.  The 
internal  security  act  of  1950  resulted  from 
a  stampeding  Congress.  The  Congre-ss  should 
waste  no  time  in  calming  down  after  the 
elections  and  repairing  the  damage  it  has 
done. 


Financial  Aid  to  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  F.  TAURIELLO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Deceviber  7,  1950 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struKRle  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish state  in  Palestine  and  the  successful 
culmination  of  that  struggle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  has  always  been  a  source  of  deep 
interest  to  me  and  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  admired  this  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people. 

On  nvimerous  occasions.  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  be  helpful  in  this 


great  cause  of  the  revival  oi  a  people  and 
the  rebirth  of  a  nation  on  lis  ancient 
soil,  and  I  shall  continue  to  be  helpful 
also  in  the  future. 

In  the  2' 2  years  of  its  existence  as 
an  independent  state.  Israel  has  admitted 
over  a  half-million  homeless  and  perse- 
cuted Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Israel  still  continues  to  receive  and  ab- 
sorb this  unprecedented  f:ow  cf  immi- 
grants and  is  doing  its  utmost,  in  the 
face  of  economic  strain  and  financial 
difficulties,  to  give  these  peopi?  food  and 
shelter  and  to  guide  them  into  productive 
channels. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Israel  is  in  a 
state  of  preat  economic  £tre=»  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  huce  immigration,  many 
immisrants  are  comine;  from  countries 
which  have  imposed  a  limited  time  pe- 
riod for  emigration,  so  that  if  they  do 
not  leave  now  they  may  never  have  the 
opportuniiy  to  join  their  kinfolk  in 
Israel— nevertheleso  the  country  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  develop  in  a  iraly  demo- 
cratic spirit.  American  democracy  and 
the  American  way  cf  life  arp  well  under- 
stood and  admired  there.  The  United 
States  has  gained  a  true  :  nd  genuine 
friend  in  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is 
hcced  that  m  the  not  too  distant  future, 
when  final  peace  will  have  been  e>la:>- 
lished  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neieh- 
iKsrs,  the  experiences  of  democratic 
Israel  will  influence  and  -nspire  its  neigh- 
bors in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, as  we  understand  them  in  this 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must 
help  soUdify  Israel  as  a  democratic  state, 
stabilize  its  economy  and  set  it  on  the 
road  of  economic  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  American  economic  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  which  Israel  is  entitled  as  a 
democratic  state  By  its  record  of  ac- 
complishment and  its  conduct  in  sup- 
porting our  aims  in  the  United  Nations. 
Israel  deserves  to  receive  such  aid  from 
the  funds  established  by  the  United 
States  in  support  of  democratic  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  view  that  our 
Government  extend  to  Israel  special  con- 
sideration and  immediate  financial  help 
to  -id  our  ally  in  the  Near  East.  The 
people  of  Israel  constitute  an  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious  population,  un- 
daunted by  economic  difficulties.  They 
do  not  want  a  hand-out.  they  desire  help 
in  the  form  of  a  substantial  grant-in- 
aid  from  this  country  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  necessarj-  ma- 
c'linery  and  other  mean*;  of  production 
to  help  them  attain  economic  stabiUty. 

The  Unitfd  States  has  assumed  a  great 
responsibility  in  the  last  few  years— the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  task,  we  under- 
took a  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  those  countries  which  made  a  serious 
effort  to  maintain  democracy  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Ceruinly.  dur- 
ing its  brief  period  of  existence  as  an 
independent  state.  Israel  has  shown 
that  it  is  deserving  of  such  assistance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  order  to  but- 
tress and  bolster  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  the  Ne-ir  Ea^r.  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole,   Israel   should   recei'^e   financial 
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support  from  thr  r^smirc^s  at  the  dis- 
posal of  ou'-  Government  for  such  pur- 
po«=r«  In  so  doinjr,  we  shall  be  com  ply - 
in:;  with  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  I  »n  UPO"  ni>'  colle.ieuos  in 
Congress  to  urse  and  support  the  effort 
to  grant  immediate  aid  to  Israel,  so  that 
It  mav  cone  with  its  present  economic 
burdens  ani  have  the  opportunity  to 
b!iild  a  sound  economy  on  a  dcmociatic 
basis. 
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There's  Nothing  Wror?  With  the  Air  Force 
Except  There's  Not  E-ough  of  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  f 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AEiroN  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^/IS 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  news 
that  is  comin:  in  todaj-  from  Korea  is 
very  s?nous  indeed.  In  the  face  of  it. 
we  must  end  our  disagreements,  quit  our 
bickerings,  and  stop  our  sniping  at  do- 
mestic adversaries.  The  need  ol  the 
dav  is  unity — on  the  rational  level. 

A  month  ago.  whe'  things  were  going 
better  for  us  in  Korea,  and  there  was 
talk  of  an  early  end  of  the  war.  a  num- 
ber of  people  toc/»c  advantage  of  the  im- 
proving situa'vion  in  Korea  to  do  consid- 
erable sn!ping  at  home.  The  special 
target  of  some  effective  sniping  was  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

I  say  effective,  because  as  a  result  of 
the  sniping  there  is  an  approaching:  con- 
gressional investigation  of  tactical  air 
power,  and  many  people  have  been  given 
the  impression  that  the  United  States 
Air  Force  failed  to  do  its  job  in  Korea. 
While  the  battle  is  still  going  on.  "les- 
sons" are  being  drawn  from  the  opera- 
tion. In  short,  a  distorted  picture  is 
being  given  the  American  people  of  air 
action  :n  Korea,  and  to  that  extent  the 
people  are  being  misled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  about  our  Air 
Force  in  Korea  is  that  it  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job.  a  Job  that  has  won  the  high- 
est praise  from  Army  and  Army  privates. 
The  only  thing  wrong  about  our  Air 
Force  m  Korea  Ls  that  there  hasn  n  been 
enough  of  it — and  not  enough  Army. 
Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  either.  Coiagress 
never  made  the  appropiiations  to  buy 
enough  defense,  and  enough  mJiiary 
power  for  ofTcnse  too.  But  that  brings  up 
questions  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  today. 

Today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  two  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  past  few  weeks,  both  by 
reputable  commentators,  that  throw 
some  light  on  the  sources  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  directed  against  the  Air 
Force,  and  reveal  the  unjustncss  of  it.  It 
wiU  t>e  to  our  advantage  to  read  these 
arucles  carefully,  and  to  remember  the 
essential  facts  that  both  pouit  out. 

Korea  is  not  a  fuU-scale  war— at  least 
not  yet — and  we  .should  .not  drav;  wrong 
conclusions  from  it.  But  a.s  the  '.hreat  of 
action  directed  against  the  United  SUtes 
iisoiX  grows  greater  we  siiould  be  very 


thankful  that  we  have  an  Air  Force  pre- 
y.wvii  to  make  a  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
source  from  which  aggression  against  us 
would  c«>me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opinion  it  Ls  the 
duty  of  thi.s  Con«n-es.s  to  examine  all 
possible  explanations  of  why  the  Air 
Force  is  being  cnticizetl  l>efore  we  start 
accepting  the  criticism  simply  because  it 
IS  being  iTpealed  so  often  in  certain  cir- 
cles, by  certain  ptxjple.  We  not  only 
owe  it  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  fighting.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  general  cause  of 
unification  which  must  be  served,  if  we 
are  to  survive  this  period  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  m  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Bob 
Considme  that  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia tPa.*  Inquirer  of  October  27, 
1950,  and  an  article  by  Bob  Sibley  that 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  No- 
vember 12.  1950. 

These  articles  are  as  follows: 
(From   the   Philadelphia.    (Pa)    Inquirer   of 
Octcber  27.  1950) 
Att  Fo«ci  Faces  Fight  in  CoNcarss 
(By  Bob  Considlne) 
■Washington,  Octotier  23— When  Congress 
returns  to  Washington  thU  winter  the  Air 
Porce  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  drama- 
tic arm  of  Us  service  which  should  need  no 
defense— the  ability  of  lU  men  and  machlnei 
to  support  ground  forces. 

All  through  the  Korean  War  there  has  been 
an  undercurrtnt  of  semlmallclous  needling 
of  the  Air  Forces  Job  of  fending  for  the 
Korean  troops  when  the  odds  were  heavily 
agalnjt  them,  and  clearing  a  path  for  them 
when  they  were  able  finally  to  advance. 

It  win  be  charged  by  carefully  briefed  or 
ru"gedty  Ignorant  members  of  the  comnrlt- 
tee*  concerned  that  the  Air  Force  failed  dis- 
mally, as  compared  to  the  Marine  air  arm's 
tactical  support  of  its  leathernecK^.  In- 
ferentlally.  or  openly,  It  will  be  said  that  the 
Air  Porce  must  revise  Its  training  and  per- 
haps Its  Jet-purchasing  program,  or  yield 
some  of  lU  harci-wor  sovereignty  as  a  service. 
If  the  customary  defense  tactics  prevail, 
a  handful  of  the  highest-ranking  Air  Force 
generals — good  men  all— will  be  brought  to 
tlie  congressional  hot  seat  and  questioned 
sharply.  The  inevitable  and  tragic  occa- 
sional mistakes  made  by  our  airmen,  which 
cost  a  few  lives,  will  be  reviewed  tartly— 
and  for  a  damaging  day  or  two  the  casual 
newspaper  reader  and  radio  listener  will  gain 
the  Impression  that  the  .Mr  Force  killed  more 
of  our  GI's  than  It  saved. 

Then.  In  all  probability,  the  thing  will 
blow  over.  But  the  :  cars  will  remain  and  the 
general  cause  of  unlflcatton  will  not  have 
been  served. 

It  would  not  be  wise  nor  even  possible  to 
deprive  Congress  of  Its  ancient  right  to 
heckle  the  military,  and  serv?  as  watchdog 
over  military  appropriations.  For  this  coun- 
try's basic  tradition  remains  civilian  rather 
than  mintarUtlc.  But  It  doesn't  necessarily 
follow  that  all  members  of  all  ctmgresslonal 
committe«»  are  automaucally  expert  in  the 
military  fields  they  probe.  Some  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  other  Interests,  some 
are  Just  dopes. 

What  amounted  to  a  serret  smear  cam- 
paign aKamst  the  Air  Porce  Jets  will  be 
realred  a'  the  congressional  hearing.  It  will 
be  said  that  this  type  of  machine,  without 
which  we  would  lose  a  modern  air  wur.  was 
prep.*terouiIy  uii*ulted  for  tactical  support. 
It  was  too  fast. 

The  Inference  here  would  seem  to  t)e  that 
we  go  back  to  obeolewenl  propeUer-drlven 
types  of  craft,     borne  Air  ioice  officers  tear 


that  In  the  confusion  It  will  b-  forgotten 
that  If  Russia  had  sent  In  ns  J-ta  In  8U]>- 
IK)rt  of  the  North  Korean  cause  no  Amer- 
ican propeller-driven  plane  could  have  oper- 
atrd  in  Korea  and  if  we  had  no  Jets  of  our 
own  the  land  forces  then  most  certainly 
wiiuld  have  been  pushed  Into  thr  sea  And 
with  not  only  a  shocking  loss  cf  life,  but 
an  all  but  Irreparable  lo«  of  fac» 

Trouble  with  congressional  nee  lltng  of  all 
services  Is  that  the  committees  usually  call 
only  the  generals  and  admiral?  Must  of 
these  witnesses  were  not  near  th?  front  and 
must  suljstltute  tedious  facts  anc  figures  for 
graphic  testimony. 

In  the  case  of  the  Impending  b  ast  against 
the  Air  Force's  grossly  libeled  atUlty  to  at- 
tune Its  gait  to  that  of  the  inching  progress 
of  the  gallant  Infantry,  the  Con^  ress  should 
hear  from  ofllcers  and  men  who  fought  In 
Korea  and  are  alive  today  only  because  out- 
side Tacgu  when  a  grimy  marln-i  and  Army 
air  arms  turned  In  a  superb  Jo'> — one  that 
gave  l>eleaguered  men  on  the  ground  below 
their  only  excuse  to  cheer. 

The  touching  gratitude  of  ground  troops 
for  the  work  of  the  airmen  w  a*  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides  In  Korea.  Maybe  it  was  best 
summed  up  one  day  at  a  First  (  avalry  regi- 
mental command  post  outside  of  Taegu  v(.hen 
a  grimy  major  touched  the  sleeve  of  Gen. 
George  Stratemyer  as  he  walked  by  and  said, 
with  emotion,  "81r.  I  dont  kno  w  where  the 
hell  we'd  be  today  If  It  wDsnt  f  c  r  you  guys" 
Congress  should  hear  from  a  few  fellows 
like  that,  rather  than  from  -U  Porce  gen- 
erals who.  placed  on  the  defensive,  will  be 
forced  to  give  a  negative  form  of  defense 

Whether  the  Impending  probe  was  inspired 
by  mUltary  elements  still  disgruntled  bv  the 
form  which  unification  took  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  trust  not.  But  then;  was  and  is 
glory  enough  for  all  arms  servlig  in  Korea. 
To  create  a  bickering  afterm;ith  of  such 
glory  is  to  prcfane  the  memory  cf  men  who 
made  unification  work  In  the  hardest  way  of 
»11 — by  giving  their  lives. 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  Novem- 
ber 12. 1950] 

New  Sniping  Drive  Aimed  at  An  Forct- Will 

ST21SS  Deticiinciks  in  Koa£A--RxAL  Blamb 

RxsTS  ON  WuiTE  House 

(By  Bob  Sibley) 

A  new  campaign  of  sniping  at  the  Air  Force 
Is  just  about  ready  to  get  under  v?ay.  In  fact, 
seme  portions  of  It  have  started  already. 

One  of  the  chief  themes  wUl  t;o  something 
like  this:  That  the  Air  Force  nejlected  tacti- 
cal, or  ground  support,  aviation  because  It 
was  so  busy  building  up  strategic  air  power — 
long-range  bombing  planes  built  around  the 
B-3a  Consolidated  bcmber. 

This  new  sniping  drlye  may  b<?come  as  bit- 
ter. If  not  more  so.  than  the  recent  whoop 
and  holler  concerning  the  B-3e.  which  crit- 
ics scorned,  and  the  canceled  65.000-ton 
flush-deck  supercarrler  which  the  Navy  and 
Irlends  of  the  Navy  said  was  badly  needed. 

cEAiN  or  truth 

In  this  sniping  program,  which  will  seek 
to  blame  the  Air  Force  for  the  pushing 
around  the  Army  got  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
Korean  War.  there  will  be  JuPt  enough  ele- 
ment nf  triith  to  make  the  criticism  sound 
plausible  as  lestons  of  Korea  are  cited. 

Tlie  truth  Is  that  there  wasn't  enough 
United  Staves  tactical  aviation — hi  the  right 
place  or  anywhere.  But  there  wasn't  enough 
cf  anything.  There  wasn't  enough  ground 
support  aviation  because  the  appropriatlnna 
never  came  through  to  bay  It.  and  the  White 
House,  not  the  Air  Force,  can  take  the  bulk 
of  that  responsibility. 

Who  said  48  air  groups  were  enough,  at  a 
time  when  more  qualitled  authurltlfs  were 
saying  70  groups  would  be  the  bare  minimum 
necesaary  for  self-preservation  In  these  times; 
and  that  even  70  wculd  not  be  cnnuch  to  win 
a  war?     President  Truman  said  that. 


Well,  the  lack  of  appropriations  sufficient 
to  create  an  adequate  air  force  posed  a  ter- 
rible decision  for  air  commanders  The  de- 
cision was  this:  That  since  we  couldn't  have 
everything,  wed  have  to  make  sure  our  long- 
range.  Sunday  punch  was  the  best  ever.  And 
that  punch  was  and  Is  strategic  air  power 
which  can  reach  deep  Into  dUtant  continents. 
For  big-type  trouble,  if  It  comes. 

WORDS    or    nNLETTEH 

Weeks  after  the  Korea  action  started,  with 
all  its  setbacks,  the  Air  Force  still  con- 
tended: 

•This  strategic  Air  Perce  must  be  unmis- 
takablv  good.  No  effort  must  he  spared  to 
see  to  "it  that  this  strategic  Air  Force  consti- 
tutes a  defensive  countermeasure  of  such 
violence  that  it  will  make  clear  to  anyone 
who  thinks  of  attacking  us  or  the  society 
of  which  we  are  a  pa.n  that  it  wUl  be  a  most 
mistaken  thin?  to  do.     •     *     * 

"It  is  a  curious  thing  this  preparation  is 
in  the  Interests  of  peace,  but  that  Is  the 
way  it  Is.  The  more  violent  the  potentiality 
of  our  air  arm.  the  greater  is  the  hope  that 
it  will  never  be  tised." 

The  words  are  those  of  Thoma-  K.  Fin- 
letter.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Well  qualified  testimony  on  why  air  power 
got  a  slow  start  In  Korea  comes  from  an 
avl._.lon  writer  on  the  scene  who  says: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  air  show  in  Korea.  On  the 
contrary,  our  air  units  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  with  what  they  had." 

HOPELESS    EFFORT 

"Memories  can  play  tricks,  and  while  we 
remember  the  power  of  this  once  great  force, 
we  are  all  too  likely  to  forget  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  5  years  while  a  handful 
of  crusaders  have  hammered  away  at  Con- 
gress, at  the  administration,  and  at  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  hopeless  effort  to  prevent  our  Air 
Porce  from  being  rendered  impotent. 

"We  forget  the  sudden  demobilization,  the 
great  rush  to  get  the  t)oys  home,  the  deac- 
tivation of  so  many  groujis  that  we  were  lelt 
without  even  a  token  defensive  force. 

"We  forget  planes  we  deliberately  Junked, 
hundreds  we  pickled,  thousands  of  tons  of 
radio,  radar,  and  construction  equipment  we 
bulldozed  into  the  sea  on  Guam  and  Oki- 
nawa, because  we  didn't  have  the  men 
around  to  look  after  It. 

"We  fcrget  the  warnings  of  Flnletter  and 
Symington  and  a  few  others  who  kept  tell- 
ing the  Nation  we  were  going  to  find  our- 
selves caught  short. 

Well,  it  happened  In  Korea,  and  a  little 
sooner  than  we  thought  We  didn't  win  a 
3-day  battle  there  because  we  simply  did  at 
have  the  planes  and  equipment  necessary 
to  win  a  war.  They  weren't  in  Korea.  They 
weren't  in  Japan. 

FHONT  CONCLUSIONS 

So  now  come  the  snipers  seeking  to  find 
fault  with  the  Air  Force  for  not  having  used 
men  and  equipment  the  Air  Force  didn't 
have,  and  citing  to  a  considerable  extent 
some  phony  conclusions  from  lessons  learned 
in  Korea. 

We'll  have  to  watch  out  for  those  lesson 
conclusions.  Some  of  them  seem  to  argue 
that  we  shouldn't  go  forward,  shouldn't  make 
progress,  and  shouldn't  learn  anything  new. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  usually  astute  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times, 
alreadv  deep  in  the  Korea  lessons  business. 
He  recently  remarked  that  at  Inchon  and  off 
the  mud  flat*  and  rock-bound  coast  of  Korea 
the  test  of  battle  has  supoorted  the  Navy's 
concepts  of  war. 

Baldwin,  who  Just  happens  to  be  an  An- 
napolis graduat«.  also  said  sea  power  made 
victory  possible  and  proved  to  be  the  key 
to  success 

This  is  like  saying  the  ignition  system  Is 
t.iS  key  to  a  successful  auiamoblle  ride  and 
railing  to  mention  the  gu*oiine,  oil.  and  four 


wheels.  How  about  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  case  was  framed  a  good  deal  better  by 
the  Herald  Tribune's  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  who 
warned    with  deep  sincerity: 

"Don't  learn  fallacious  lessons  from  this 
highly  unusual  operation  (Korea)  that  would 
be  applied  erroneously  and  disastrously  in 
any  planning  for  a  major  conflict.     •     '      ' 

"All  of  these  so-called  lesson.s,  if  applied 
to  the  military's  planning  for  an  all-out 
war.  could  well  bring  on  disaster  rather  than 
success.     •     •     • 

"Our  principal  lesson  Is  not  to  draw  wrong 
concltisions  from  the  Korean  War  bjcause 
of  the  absence  ol  aggressive  hostile  air." 


Helping  Coagress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  WALSH 

OF  INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7. 1950 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  a 
movement  has  been  launched  to  a.-^sist 
the  v.ork  of  Congress  throu.crh  an  educa- 
tional program  for  American  citizens, 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Con- 
gress using  Your  Congress  magazine  to 
introduce  a  course  of  study  on  the  spe- 
cific functions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  Congress  and  its  Members  into 
schools,  colleges,  and  various  adult 
groups.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  vital 
need  of  just  such  a  program.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  newsmen  back  of  this 
project  are  given  all  possible  assistance 
and  cooperation.  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  letter  from  a  resi- 
dent of  the  National  Capital  area  point- 
ing out  the  need  of  action  to  strengthen 
Congress  and  improve  its  influence  and 

effectiveness: 

November  23,   1950. 

Mr   Hal  J.  Miller. 

Executive  Director, 

Committee  for  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  I  can  think  of  no  project 
that  is  more  practical  in  these  perUous  days, 
than  your  committee's  proposal  to  try  to 
awaken,  through  educational  processes,  a 
better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  our 
Congress  and  the  work  of  its  Members.  The 
Congress  is  the  keystone  of  our  republican 
form  of  government.  On  it.  our  representa- 
tive democratic  system  will  stand  or  fall. 
We  must  let  every  American  know  that  he  is 
a  part  of,  and  has  a  personal  stake  in,  the 
work  of  our  Congress. 

There  is  great  need  for  understanding  Con- 
gress as  more  and  more  of  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  are  being  handed  over  to  the  United 
Nations.  And,  of  course,  we  must  always 
have  a  strong  Congress,  to  prevent  inroads 
on  Its  responsibilities  and  rights  by  the 
Executive.  Whether  we  have  a  strong  or 
weak  President  we  must  always  have  a  strong 
Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Committee  for  Congress  is  such 
as  to  help  strengthen  and  support  our  con- 
gressional system. 

The  committee  can  do  real  work  of  the 
individual  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Congressmen  are  often  criticized,  unjusti- 
fiably and  unmercifully,  and  that  Is  bound 
to  leave  its  imprint  on  the  public  mind. 
This  has  tended  to  create  an  entiiely  in- 


correct view  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
honored  with  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  ^he  Senate.  I  doubt  If  you 
would  find  a  more  able  and  more  honorable 
assemblage  of  Americans. 

Far  too  seldom  are  Congressmen  given 
credit  for  the  good  work  that  they  do.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  stress  so-called  shortcom- 
ings. And  ail  too  often,  when  a  Congress- 
man has  risked  his  own  political  future  tor 
a  cause  that  is  net  popular  in  some  quarters, 
he  IS  not  given  so  much  as  a  thank  you  by 
the  people  he  assisted. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  for  Congress,  and  to  note  that  the 
people  l>e".lnd  it  are  all  practical  students 
and  o'oservers  cf  the  Washington  scene.  Now 
it  is  up  to  our  national  leaders  to  throw  their 
Interests  and  support  and  Influence  and 
means  b.'^ck  of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  your  Congress  study  ma- 
terials introduced  in  the  study  coiu-ses  are  a 
means  of  oSsetting  some  of  the  drfinitely 
socialistic  and  almost  communistic  trend  of 
material  reported  to  be  in  some  of  the  text- 
books in  use. 

With  good  wishes, 

Edward  T.  McGrath. 

Silver  Spring,  Md 


The  Dyinf  Eagle  Turned  His  Head  and 
Saw  That  the  Arrow  Piercing  His  Heart 
Was   Feathered  From  Hit  Own  Wing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Olean  iN.  Y.)  Tunes-Herald  under  date 
of  December  5.  1950.  raises  a  very 
pertinent  point  for  serious  considera- 
tion; that  is.  Has  not  the  time  come  to 
look  after  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America? 

There  is  a  point,  however,  which  I 
wish  to  stress  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
that  vast  quantities  of  war  goods  under 
the  Marshall  plan  have  be?n  moving 
steadily  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  Red 
China.'  Moreover,  some  of  the  industries 
which  we  have  rehabilitated,  even  to  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  are  producing 
essential  war  materials  foi'  the  benefit  of 
Russia  and  Rod  China. 

It  has  now  been  brought  to  light  that 
we  are  furnishing  direct  from  the  United 
States  the  instruments  of  death  to 
Russia  and  Red  China  with  which  to 
murder  our  boys.  It  is  disclosed  also 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  remiss  in  its  duty 
in  not  stopping  these  shipments  to  our 
enemies,  which  is  simply  a  repetition  of 
what  the  administration  did  wheif  it 
armed  Japan,  and  let  her  kill  thousands 
of  our  boys  with  instruments  of  war 
which  were  furnished  to  her  as  a  result 
of  the  inept  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Under    leave    to    extend    heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  the  above-men- 
tioned editorial  in  today  s  Record: 
Ant  More  Needed? 
Did  you  notice  that  story  in  this  newsp*p;r 
the  other  day  relative  to  the  impioveaieut 
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that  bM  takm  place  In  th«  rcuntrlw  of 
W««t«rn  Europe,  aa  a  reaxUl  of  the  operation 
cf  the  Marahall  pi  an? 

IX  you  dtdnt.  here  are  a  few  of  !t«  high 

U^ta: 

Curope'a  factortea  now  are  producing  more 
Of   nearly   everything    than    ever    before    In 

Ttaa  olTlal  report  of  the  European  recovery 
piTtfcram  oifUilMtton  statea  that  Industrial 
production  In  those  countries  benefiting 
from  the  Marshall  plan  aid  during  the  sec- 
ood  quarter  of  the  present  year— apparently 
tb*  laat  quarter  for  which  ttatlatlca  ha.-e 
been  tabulated — waa  at  a  poetwar  peak, 
•ven^lnf  a*  percent  higher  than  in  1938. 

And  MM.  remember,  waa  not  a  pwrtwar 
year  at  all.  but  a  prewar  year.  Thafs  a 
trickly  Uttle  sentence  that  might  mislead 
many  people. 

••MoreoTer."  aeys  thte  offlclal  report,  "out- 
put m  Jtine.  which  waa  127  percert  pre-tter 
than  before-the-war  output,  waa  the  hlgheat 
for  any  month  on  record." 

••New  poetwar  hlgha."  the  report  con- 
tinues, •were  achieved  by  Austria.  Germany, 
Greece.  Italy,  and  Sweden." 

The  article  stated  that  European  nations 
planned  to  Increase  steel  production  under 
the  Marahall  p'an  to  a  level  29  percent,  higher 
than  before  World  War  U:  but  that  actual 
steel  output  has  topped  that  level  in  re- 
cent months  In  key  nations. 

For  inatauce.  Britain's  slee\  factories  are 
producing  almost  SO  percent  more  steel  than 
belore  the  war.  while  the  annu.-U  production 
in  Sweden  has  jumped  from  276.000  tons  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II  to  344, COO  tons  at 
present. 

As  to  genernl  Industrial  production,  the 
output  of  the  combined  industries  In  Mar- 
shall plan  countries  on  an  annual  basis  Is 
27  percent  higher  than  In  1938 

But  that  vaa  the  average. 

Wert  Germany  showed  a  spectacular  jump 
of  90  percent,  despite  all  her  war  damage, 
while  Greece  had  an  Increase  of  100  percent, 
and  Au-itrla  200  percent. 

In  other  words,  most  of  these  countries 
seem  to  be  doing  not  only  an  excellent  busi- 
ness, but  a  fer  greater  one  than  they  enjoyed 
in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

The  American  people  will  be  highly  grati- 
fied to  realize  that  tiKlx  aacrlflces— for  they 
have  been  sacrifices — have  done  so  much  to 
pull  the  cnuntrles  r.f  Western  Europe  out  of 
their  economic  stagnation  following  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

BM  they  can  be  forgiven  for  wondering 
wbeeher  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  must 
of  these  countries  are  perfectly  able  to  oper- 
ate under  their  own  power. 

The  administration  In  Washington  appar- 
ently Is  mapping  out  a  program  to  continue 
economic  aid  to  Europe  for  at  least  another 
8  yeara. 

Whether  the  President  and  hla  asaoclatea 
couid  secure  enactment  of  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  provide  fur  such  continued  aid, 
as  a  result  cf  the  new  complexion  of  the 
Congress  consequent  up>on  the  November 
elections.  Is  problematical. 

For  matters  are  not  going  any  too  well  with 
ua.  We,  In  case  it  may  have  been  forgotten, 
badlly  need  aid  In  Korea.  We  may  need  aid 
In  aeveral  other  direcilons  beion  we  emerge 
Biaooeaafully  from  the  situation  In  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  embroiled. 

The  expenditures  that  »e  will  be  compelled 
to  make  for  defense  purposes  during  the 
next  few  years  will  l>e  tremendous;  and  as 
our  leaders  In  Washington  have  empbastMd 
In  recent  days,  the  course  of  internatloiial 
events  cannot  be  divined. 

•n^e  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  when 
not  only  nonessential  expenditures  in  our 
own  country  should  be  eliminated,  but  finan- 
cial comm;tiTients  for  the  aid  ol  other  na- 
tions, other  than  for  dtfense  purp^'ses.  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  IX  not  cut  out 
altogether. 


Christian  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  S«NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday.  December  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday. 
November  12. 1  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing a  sennon  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel 
of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  here  in 
Washington  which  impressed  me  greatly. 
The  preacher  was  one  of  tlie  canons  of 
the  cathedral.  Luther  D.  Miller,  chap- 
lain, major  general.  United  States  Army, 
retired.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  patriotic  words  of  Chaplain 
Miller  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Yesterday  we  celebrated  Armistice  Day. 
On  such  national  occasions  we  display  the 
flag  of  otir  country,  hold  devout  communion 
vilth  our  departed  comrades,  and  brag  a  bit 
ever  the  fact  that  we  are  Americans. 

And  we  should  be  proud  of  our  country, 
but  we  should  never  forget  that  back  of  It 
are  the  blood  and  the  life  of  many  patriots. 
The  sacrifice  that  produced  American  free- 
dom waa  sown  on  blood-stained  battlefl?lds 
fro-n  Lexington  to  Appomattox,  to  Flan- 
ders, to  north  Africa.  Italy.  Germany,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Paclflc.  We  should  see 
the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  and  realize 
that  every  foot  of  the  way  has  been  bought 
by  toll  and  suflenng  and  sacrifice. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  be."»l  spiritual  tr.idl- 
tlons  of  one  8  own  land,  to  be  glad  about 
them,  to  be  proud  of  them,  to  rejoice  In 
them,  to  want  to  live  up  to  them,  to  want 
to  fight  and  defend  them,  that  Is  not  mili- 
tarism— that  Is  Christian  patriotism.  A 
great  dream  was  born  in  America  and  Lin- 
coln's government  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  not  only  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth  but.  continuing,  shall 
In  nobler  fashion  than  ever  In  the  past,  hold 
the  torch  for  all  the  world. 

Democracy  has  come  to  be  what  It  Is  be- 
cause our  cltlzeas  refused  to  let  her  down. 
Too  many  tears  and  too  much  suffering  have 
gone  Into  the  making  of  rur  democracy  to 
walk  out  on  It.  Whether  our  system  of 
government  and  the  American  way  of  life 
will  rise  or  fall,  whether  It  will  continue  or 
he  cru  bed  wUl  entirely  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  defend, 
willing  to  protect,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  It. 

In  this  world  anything  which  deserves  to 
be  called  progress,  appears  to  be  impossible 
except  by  way  of  sacrifice  and  by  the  way 
of  the  croas.  The  cross  does  something  to 
the  human  heart  which  nothing  else  ap- 
pears to  do:  It  rebuke!*  Us  selfishness;  It 
shames  Its  coward:ce  and  it  appeals  suc- 
ceaafuUy  to  Its  latent  capacity  for  goodness. 
It  is  when  men  strive  In  sweat  and  bhxxl 
and  tears  for  the  realization  of  a  triie  Ideal 
that  they  develop  their  deepest  Insights  In- 
to the  meaning  of  life  and  their  mightiest 
faith  in  the  existence  of  God. 

To  some,  war  may  be  the  worst  of  evils, 
but  to  the  Christian  there  Is  one  thing 
worse— the  failure  to  resist  evil,  the  com- 
promise with  unrlghteousniss.  and  the  un- 
willlni^ess  to  die  that  justice  and  liberty 
may  live. 

Democracy  Is  being  challenged  again  In 
the  world  todav.  We  niu.«t  be  prepared  to 
defend  this  benu^,  this  trust  that  our  fore- 


fathers and  our  comradea  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion.  We  must  defend  those 
beautiful  things  which  few  nations  of  the 
world  can  boast  of  having:  The  Constitu- 
tion, rcUgloua  freedom,  free  speech,  public 
schools,  and  an  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
We  must  establish  the  necessary  barriers  t>e- 
hlnd  which  free  men  and  women  can  live. 
In  one  of  the  great  battles  of  lonp  ago  a 
color  sergeant  rushed  way  ahead  of  the  regi- 
ment Into  a  most  dangerous  and  advanced 
position  and  planted  the  colors.  The  com- 
manding offlcer  shouted:  'Bring  back  the 
colors."  but  the  old  sergeant  made  history 
uhen  he  shouted:  "Bring  up  the  army." 
That  is  the  spirit  that  Is  needed  today.  Oh. 
for  men  of  that  stamp  to  climb  high  up  on 
the  mountalnalde  of  human  progress  and 
cry  to  those  below:  "Bring  up  the  army  of 
American  citizenship,  bring  up  the  purity  of 
America's  Institutions,  bring  up  the  standard 
of  munhood  and  womanhood,  bring  up  every- 
thing and  everybody  that  stands  fur  God  and 
home  and  native  land. 

The  world  needs  as  never  before  men  and 
women  who  will  render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.  The  world  needs  as  never 
before  men  and  women  whose  hearts  are 
afiame  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  stirs  and 
moves  them  with  a  sacrificial  love  to  give  to 
our  Nation  an  undivided  allegiance.  Only 
such  jiatrlotlam,  exemplified  In  the  lives  of 
every  Individual  citizen  of  this  couiitry  can 
make  America  a  great  Nation  whose  past 
glories  shall  be  surpassed  only  by  the 
grandeur  of  Its  future. 

In  these  trying,  anxious  days  may  every 
American  lift  this  prayer: 

God  bless  our  native  land. 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 

Thru  storm  and  nlf:ht. 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  thou  our  country  save 

By  thy  great  might. 

For  her  our  prayers  ahall  rise 
To  God  above  the  &kles. 

On  him  we  wait: 
Thuu  who  art  ever  nigh. 
Guarding   with   watchful   eye. 
To  thee  aloud  we  cry, 

God  save  the  state. 


The  Men  the  Reds  Hate  Most 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

Cr    MRGINI.'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7, 1950 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  Men 
the  Reds  Hate  Most,  a  condensation  by 
the  Reader's  Digest  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
AJnerican  Legion  M.ipazine: 

Thi  Mxn  thi  Reds  Hmt  Most 

(Condensed  from  the  Aiuerican  Legion 
Magazine) 

(By   Eugene  Lyons) 

(Badgered  by  public  crltlcUm  and  abuse,  the 
Committee  on  Un-A.Tiencan  Activities  re- 
mains the  one  effective  enterprise  in  expos- 
ing the  KrenUln's  agents,  spies,  and  stooges 
in  our  midst) 

Ever  since  Its  launching  In  1938.  the  Houm 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
b?^n  the  object  of  systematic,  reckless,  fero- 
cious attack  by  Communists  and  self-styled 


-liberals."  A  Congressman  who  accepts  a 
plpce  on  the  committee  knows  that  he  Is 
staking  his  name  and  peace  of  mind.  "It  Is 
the  penalty  of  service  on  the  committee  to 
be  rev. led  and  blasphemed  by  persons  and 
groups  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the  So- 
viet Union."  Representative  Richard  B.  Vail 
told  the  House  on  April  1.  1948.  He  spoke 
from   ample   personal   experience. 

Plenty  of  Americans  with  no  special  love 
for  the  Kremlin  hrve  helped  along  In  the 
irganlzecl  assault.  In  January  1949.  for  In- 
8t::ncc.  313  "educators,  writers,  scientists, 
artls.3,  and  clergymen" — to  quote  the  Daily 
Worliers  proud  Inventory  — signed  a  demand 
that  the  committee  be  abolished.  Most  of 
them  were  blithely  unaware  that  they  were 
atoogln?  for  Communists  and  fellow-travel- 
ers with  a  vested  interest  In  frustrating  any 
Investigation  of  subversion  and  espionage. 
They  objected  to  the  committees  methods; 
those  who  rounded  up  the  signatures  were 
scared  cf  the  committee's  objectives. 

Unhappily.  Communist  smears  have  an 
immense  resonance.  Ordinary  folk  fear  to 
speak  out  for  the  committee,  knowing  that 
epithets  like  "reactionary  '  and  "Fascist"  will 
be  their  reward  lor  candor.  For  a  professing 
liberal,  even  cf  the  antl-Communlst  brand, 
the  acme  of  moral  heroism  Is  to  admit  pub- 
licly that  he  approves  the  committee's  work. 
Yet  there  Is  no  charge  leveled  at  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  that  cannot 
be  uirected  with  equal  justice  against  most 
other  legislative  probes.  The  Walsh  Com- 
mittee, when  it  exposed  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal,  was  accused  of  headline-hunting 
and  unfair  tactics.  So  were  the  La  Follette 
Committee,  of  which  the  pro-Communi.st 
John  Abt  was  counsel:  the  Nye  Committee, 
of  which  Alger  Hiss  was  counsel;  the  Tru- 
man Committee  when  it  looked  Into  war- 
Industry  frai'ds;  the  recent  committee  dig- 
ging into  the  5  percenters'  racket. 

The  list  could  be  extended  for  pages.  In 
every  case  Innocent  suspects  were  hauled 
into  the  limelight,  as  Is  Inevitable  In  any 
genuine  Investigation.  The  function  of  a 
legislative  committee,  however,  is  not  ju- 
dicial but  fact-finding;  It  can  neither  con- 
\ict  nor  punish  anyone.  Its  exemption  from 
the  rules  of  court  procedure  has  been  es- 
tablished practice  from  the  beginning.  An 
article  by  Felix  Frankfurter,  published  In 
1924  m  the  New  Republic  and  entitled 
"Hands  Off  the  Investigations,"  declared: 
"The  power  of  Investigation  should  be  left 
untrammeled,  and  the  methods  and  forms 
of  each  Investigation  should  be  lett  for  the 
determination  of  Congress  and  Its  commit- 
tees, as  each  situation  arises." 

The  right  of  Congress  to  Investigate  any 
area  of  the  Nations  life  Is  of  the  essence  of 
democratic  government.  The  committee's 
bitterest  critics  concede  that.  Why.  then, 
has  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
been  singled  out  lor  unlimited  excoriation 
and  defiance?     There  are  many  answers: 

1.  This  committee  has  dared  Intrude  on 
the  cozy  secrecies  and  anonymities  of  a 
powerful  element  In  American  society:  the 
Communists  and  their  conscious  or  de- 
luded allies — a  group  that  has  disciplined 
spokesmen  and  confused  sympathizers  de- 
ployed throughout  the  American  press, 
radio,  schools,   and  pulpits. 

2.  The  committee  has  been  obliged  to  ed- 
ucate public  opinion  as  It  went  along. 
Americans  understand  familiar  corruptions 
and  cheer  those  who  expose  them.  They  are 
Just  learning  to  comprehend  the  far  more 
serious  subversive  corruptions  of  this  to- 
talitarian era.  They  can  grasp  the  Impli- 
cations of  a  Costello  or  an  Enckson  In  the 
witness  chair  but  are  baffled  when  the  ac- 
cused Is  a  high  public  official,  a  movie 
writer,  or  a  college  professor 

3.  The  committee  has  labored  under  the 
serious  disadvantage.";  of  the  unbridled  hos- 
tility of  the  Admlaistration.    Repeatedly  its 


Inquiries  were  discounted  In  advance  by 
two  Presidents  as  "red  herrings."  The  kind 
of  help  normally  available  to  legislative 
groups  from  the  executive  branch,  and  espe- 
cially the  Department  of  Justice,  has  often 
been  barred  to  this  committee.  Conse- 
quently it  has  had  to  operate — always  on  a 
modest  budget — with  its  own  limited  re- 
search. Investigating  and  legal  staffs. 

4.  Because  It  has  been  WTestUng  with  a 
vast  and  many-sided  conspiracy,  the  commit- 
tee has  contended  with  fanatics  and  with 
expert  liars.  Its  witnesses  have  often  been 
hostile  and  unscrupulous,  trained  In  prevar- 
ication and  double  talk,  coached  by  able  but 
disloyal  lawyers,  backed  by  the  resources  of 
a  well-heeled  movement  here  and  a  great 
power  abroad. 

Considering  the.se  piled -up  handicaps,  the 
committee  has  done  a  remarkably  effective 
job.  While  Its  career  has  naturally  been 
marked  by  errors,  false  starts  and  indiscre- 
tions. It  Will  stand  comparison  with  any  con- 
gressional undertaking  of  that  scope. 

The  most  vital  contribution  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  In  terms  of  public  education. 
The  very  concepts  of  a  false-front   organi- 
zation,   a   transmission   belt,    an    innocents' 
club,  a  fellow-traveler,  were  unkown  to  the 
average     American     when     the     committee 
started  Its  work  12  years  ago.     Today  they 
are   part  of  the   mental   equipment   of   the 
American  people.     As  a  result,  we  are  better 
prepared  to  identify  and  combat  those  dis- 
ruptive forces  which  have  robbed  one  nation 
after  another  of  freedom  and  independence. 
The    array    of    recent    convictions — the    11 
Communist   Party   chiefs.   Alger   Hiss.   Harry 
Bridges.  Gerhart  Eisler,  Leon  Josephson.  the 
Jcint     Antl-Fasclst     Refugee     Committee — 
would    have    been    Impossible    without    the 
amassment  of  vital  data  by  this  committee. 
Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  may  decide 
on   the   constitutionality   cf   the   Smith   Act 
under   which   they   were   prosecuted.   It   will 
not  change  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  case 
of  the  11  top  Communists.     Their  so-called 
party  has  finr.lly  been  identified  as  a  branch 
office    of    a    world-wide    plot    to    overthrow 
democratic  governments,  our  own  Included, 
by    force    and    violence.     The    months-long 
trial    translated    Into    evidence — under    the 
rigid    safeguards    of    Judicial    process— testi- 
mony    painstakingly    accumulated     by    the 
committee. 

A  San  Francisco  Jury's  verdict  that  Harry 
Bridges  perjured  himself  In  stating  that  he 
had  never  been  a  Communist  simply  con- 
firmed what  had  been  spread  on  the  com- 
mittee record  for  years.  The  Indictment  of 
William  Remington  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment for  perjury  In  denying  Communist 
affiliation  Is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  testl- 
money  given  to  the  committee  by  Elzabeth 
Bentley.  At  the  time  this  was  written  his 
trial  had  not  been  held.  The  proceedings 
which  rid  our  country  of  the  Ei.sler  brothers, 
Gerhart  and  Hanns.  of  J.  Peters  and  other 
foreign  agents,  had  their  genesis  In  com- 
mittee hearings  of  Louis  Budenz  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Worker.  Miss  Bentley  and 
Whittaker  Chambers,  alike,  had  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  interest  other  Government 
agencies  In  their  fearful  secrets  before  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  took 
them  in  hand. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  activities, 
the  very  e.xecutive  officials  who  cried  "red 
herring"  have  been  constrained  to  act.  The 
Federal  loyalty  program,  which  admittedly 
has  swept  hundreds  of  subversives  out  of  the 
Government  was  forced  upon  the  executive 
branch  by  public  opinion  reacting  to  the 
disclosures  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
whose  officials  often  sought  to  disparage  the 
committee  8  work,  has  used  Its  findings  as  the 
basis  for  an  official  listing  of  subversive 
orvanizations.  There  Is  no  branch  of  the 
Government,   including   all  Its  intelligence 


services,  which  does  not  turn  confidently  to 
tlie  hU2e  committee  files  and  cross-index  for 

information. 

The  most  impressive  aspect  of  the  record, 
when  we  realize  that  a  great  conspiracy  Is 
Involved.  Is  how  few  mistakes  the  commit- 
tee has  made  In  naming  names  and  labeling 
organizations.  The  "liberal"  press  raged 
hysterically  back  in  1941  when  Dr.  J  B. 
Mattliews.  for  the  comm.lttee.  gave  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  list  of  1,124  names  of 
alleged  pro-Comm.unlf  ts  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. The  rage  was  echoed  hy  a  large  portion 
of  the  non-Communist  press  and  radio.  By 
now.  several  hundred  of  those  named  have 
been  identified  as  subversive  or  have  admit- 
ted the  charge  by  resigning  under  fire. 

Organized  labor  owes  a  particular  d?bt  to 
the  committee  Memory  is  short.  Readini; 
today  about  the  expulsion  of  Communists 
from  certain  unions,  who  remembers  that 
the  con-imittee  was  attacked  unmercifully 
when  It  first  alerted  us  to  the  Red  infiltra- 
tion of  unions?  Not  one  of  the  unions  or 
labor  leaders  exposed  by  the  committee  from 
1938  to  date  has  been  falsely  accused 

The  committee  began  its  work  with  an 
examination  of  Fritz  Kuhn,  leader  of  the 
German-American  Bund,  in  due  time  this 
cutf.t  and  others  In  the  brown  constellation 
were  exposed  and  neutralized.  In  the  Ini- 
tial 10  years.  Incidentally,  fully  one-quarter 
of  the  committee's  time  was  devoted  to 
probes  into  Nazi.  Fascist  ar.d  racist  group- 
ings But  the  people  who  bemoan  our  lost 
liberties  when  Communists  are  investigated 
apparently  saw  no  violation  of  civil  rights, 
no  vile  political  motivation,  when  witnesses 
were  asked  whether  they  ever  belonged  to 
the  bund,  the  klan,  the  silver  shirts 

In  its  first  year  the  committee  took  tes- 
timony from  and  about  Earl  Browder,  Wil- 
liam VTeiner  and  Nicholas  Dozenberg  which 
ultimately  led  to  their  conviction  for  pass- 
port frauds.  More  important,  it  uncovered 
the  methods  of  the  passport  mills.  Two 
Fascist  leaders  on  the  west  coast,  after  their 
activities  were  exposed,  f.ed  the  country. 
The  first  of  many  disclosures  of  Commu- 
nist entrenchment  in  the  CIO  were  spread 
on  the  record. 

In  the  second  year  the  silver  shirts  dis- 
solved under  committee  fire  and  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  was  forced  to  make 
public  its  foreign  control  and  Nazi  alms. 
Communist  fraud  in  election  petitions  In 
many  States  was  so  well  docum.ented  that 
more  than  50  convictions  followed. 

In  1941  the  committee  unmasked  the  chief 
Red  front  of  the  Stalln-Hitler  pact  period, 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization.  It  also 
showed  up  a  long  series  of  Communist-fo- 
mented strikes  in  munitions  Industries — in 
effect  sabotage  of  the  Allied  war  effort  under 
Mvscovite  instructions. 

As  the  committees  own  education  pro- 
gressed and  its  facilities  improved,  dozens 
of  leagues,  congresses,  and  committees  un- 
der liberal  titles  were  unmasked  as  Com- 
munist stooge  outfits.  The  committee 
smoked  out  Communist  cells  on  atomic 
projects  and  spotlighted  weaknesses  in 
atomic-security  machinery.  It  must  be 
credited  also  with  the  only  effective  Job  yet 
done  in  tracing  the  espionage  ramifications 
of  the  Soviet -satellite  legatioas  and  the 
Soviet  Embassy  itself. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  any  congres- 
sional  inquiry,  of  course,  Is  to  provide  the 
factual  basis  for  leg'.slation.  The  recom- 
mendations for  tighter  laws  on  espionage 
recently  made  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  enacted  by  Congress  stemmed 
largely  from  the  committees   woik. 

At  every  turn  In  this  long  and  wearing  ef- 
fort the  committee  was  vilified,  smeared, 
mocked.  The  nature  of  the  committee's 
work  naturaUv  has  made  Its  hearings  highly 
newsworthy.  But  the  very  papers  and  radio 
chdliis  which  jam  the  committee  room  with 
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reporters,  microphone*,   and   earner**  MUU 
commUX*e  member,  m  publicity  boxind* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  pn  be  of  Com- 
muntat  InflltraUon  of  the  motion-picture 
indurtry  probably  mRrked  the  peak  of  scn- 
HiUonall«m.  One  critic  who  found  the  upec- 
tael*  highly  cUstMteful  decUlined  about 
-nam  actin«.  screamlnK  and  shouting,  pa- 
rades of  stars,  chartered  planes  of  glamor. 
kllec  ll«hu  ••  He.  falle<l  to  note  that  it  was 
the  Communlsu  who  deliberately  staged  the 
spMTtacle.  chartered  the  planes,  organlxed 
ttM  pmrades.  and  did  the  screaming. 

WhUe  there  are  also  honest,  misguided 
criuc»  of  the  committee,  the  rock-bottom 
fact  tt  that  the  slanderovis  campaign  against 
It  U  led  and  fed  by  Ccmmunlsu  and  fellow 
travelers.  For  Americans  at  lante.  reason 
dictate*  a  simple  three-point  attitude,  d) 
Praise  for  the  committeei  viaeful  achleve- 
mentt.  (2)  blame  for  'U  faults  and  fum- 
Maa:  (3)  continuing  encouragement  for  its 
ganeral  alms. 

The  committee  U  far  from  perfect— vhat 
Government  body  is  flawless'— but  It  haa 
been  for  13  years  and  remain.-  today  the  one 
succeaaftU  enterprise  in  exposini?  Stalin's 
agents,  spies,  and  dupes  in  our  midst. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE^L\RKS 


or 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF   MI*-'-     "^; 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIED  STALES 
Thursday.  December  7  « legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 
Mr  KEM  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thcught- 
provoking  editorial  entitled  "The  Worlds 
Hope  and  Last  Chance,"  written  by  Mr. 
E  J  Melton,  editor  of  the  Cooper  County 
Record  of  Bocn\nlle.  Mo  .  publi.shed  In 
the  Cooper  County  Record  for  Novt'tnber 

CO   1950. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Woblo's  Hope  a.nd  Last  Chance 

When  our  fatners  were  taking  landf  from 
the  Indiana,  who  retaliated  with  pillage,  tor- 
ture, and  murder,  there  were  no  qualms 
aboiit  advantage  with  flrearnas  over  arrows. 
Had  there  been,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 

Since  man  first  lengthened  his  reacli  with 
a  stone  ax.  survival  has  hinged  on  advan- 
tages. Protectors  never  have  hesitated  to 
use  new-found  power— the  Jawbone  of  an 
ftM.  gunpowder,  dynamite,  TNT.  The  nola- 
ble'exceptlon  was  desisting  from  gas  in  World 
War  II.  since  each  side  had  tasted  n.  and 
knew  the  other  could  retaliate. 

The  first  time  powder  and  lead  slaughtered 
archers  there  was  no  world  condemnation  of 
the  victor,  but  a  scramble  fur  the  band- 
wagon. 

Asiatics  today  have  advantage  In  numbers, 
a  short  supply  line,  and  unified  resentment 
of  the  West.  Super  weapons  are  our  only 
superiority.  We  cannot  return  to  complete 
isolation  because  the  world  has  shrunk,  yet 
It  U  too  bU  for  the  United  States  to  conquer 
with  conventional  weapons  and  tokrn  aid 
from  other  free  countries. 

ir  we  are  liquidated  in  Asia,  or  wsrhdraw. 
or  are  long  embroiled.  Russia  can  march  la 
Germany  and  thrnu<?h  Western  E-.irone. 
When  Japan  was  tarnught  suddenly  to  her 
knees  with  mass  deaths,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved,  and  prrhaps  half 
Ql  those  »cre  American.     We  know.  to6,  that 


If  Russia  could  match  us  with  weapons  she 
would  have  used  them. 

Three  West  German  states  to  free  elections 
have  registered  hostility  to  our  regime  We 
have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
trying  to  help  a  former  foe.  But  those  Ger- 
mans fear  fighting  with  us  against  Russia 
and  a  homeland  agf'ln  raragwl.  They  prefer 
to  save  their  property  and  loee  their  liberty. 
We  cannot  change  people  who  are  not  ready 
to  change. 

Most  of  the  world  la  ready  for  nothing 
American  beyond  loans  and  grunU.  And 
where  we  fight  and  conquer  we  assume  new 
responsibilities  and  expense. 

This  attitude  of  other  peoples  Is  under- 
standable. Winston  ChurchUl  at  Pulton 
sugt;ested  a  single  sovereignty  for  the 
Engl  Uh -speaking  world,  and  a  chill  settled 
on  the  audience.  We  would  fight  from  street 
to  street  and  house  to  house  an  Invader  In 
war.  The  conquered  dislike  their  masters, 
no  matter  how  t)enlgn.  and  blame  them  for 
Whatever  evils  befall. 

We  cannot  force  primitive  minds  to  ac- 
cept western  ways  and  It  Is  folly  to  hope  the 
quivering  com^mon  clay  of  the  Orient  will 
beat  in  tidal  waves  In  vain  against  the  finely 
molded  vessels  of  American  manhood,  but- 
tressed only  by  conventional  weapons.  The 
Kof««n  emergency  la  but  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Red-Inspired  upheavals  calculated  to  ex- 
haust US  militarily  and  economically.  We 
need  to  plan  far  ahead.     So  the  bomb. 

Reduce  It  to  your  boy.  your  purse.  Is  not 
one  of  ours  worth  much  more  than  many 
heathen  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  truth 
as  we  see  It?  The  prayerful  Puritan  thought 
so.  He  used  every  advantage — fuperlor 
weapons,  know-how.  better  organization. 
And  when  Braddock  failed  to  be  realistic  his 
defeat  became  a  rout. 

We  need  to  be  practical.  We  should  rec- 
ognli'e  and  publicly  admit  that  we  find 
much  oi  the  world  unwilling  to  accept  the 
American  cure-all— gifts  and  loans  coupled 
with  more  expense  to  us  for  unwanted  rule— 
and  that  we  propose  no  further  imperialism, 
no  more  gifts,  and  that  unless  the  enemy 
withdraws  we  will  use  every  super-weapon 
wherever  It  Is  practical.  Then,  if  the  foe 
Ignores  the  threat,  hit  him  with  everything 
we  have. 

In  this  darkening  night  this  course  seems 
the  only  gleam  from  the  Christmas  star. 
It  might  save  many  American  lives  Into 
which  parents  and  country  have  poured 
vast  investments  In  loving  care  and  educa- 
tjon  luch  as  no  other  generation  anywhere 
ever  before  received.  The  ensuing  devasta- 
tion and  death  would  confound  and  con- 
fuse the  enemy,  rob  him  of  the  initiative. 
and  be  a  lesson  far  more  scarln?  than  that 
of  gas  In  World  War  1.  We  are  fighting  an 
undeclared  war  almost  alone  and  cant  afTord 
to  waste  time,  trace  through  fear  might 
In  time  develop  Into  peace  through  growing 
understanding. 

Then  the  world  would  yield  her  Increase, 
want  would  retreat,  and  man's  energies 
oould  be  released  for  exalting  the  race. 

Palllnti  to  take  this  bold  step,  we  may 
sacrifice  the  chance  of  peace  to  growing 
chaos.  Russia  and  China  have  a  mutual 
assistance  pact.  If  we  stop  the  Chinese 
Red  with  American  fiesh  and  bone  instead 
of  awesome  bombs.  Russia  may  throw  in  her 
conserved  forces  And  India,  now  walking 
a  tight  wire,  mnv  be  expected  to  line  up 
against  our  ebbing  strength  and  growing 
confusion. 

We  have  few  friends.  Nearly  all  resent 
our  wealth,  our  easy  life.  The  rich  relative 
in  brotherhood  of  man  never  gives  enough- 
even  unto  bleeding  his  taxpayers  to  anemia. 
Our  few  loyal  friends  are  feeble  from  war, 
political  experiments,  or  Intern.il  strife. 
Their  effectiveness  wf>uld  diminish  with  our 
reverses  but  might  wax  If  the  tide  nms  with 
us  We  saw  thHt  before  and  after  the  Mac- 
Arlhur  amphibious  landings  m  Korea. 


We  are  as  alone  as  the  PurttAns  after  de- 
parture of  the  Mayflower.  We  have  the 
know-how  to  produce  abundantly  the  sinews 
of  war  but  we  cannot  match  Asia  in  man- 
power. Can  we  outwit  her  leedershlp?  Our 
eirly  settlers  outwitted  and  outfought  the 
wily  fanatical  and  more  numerous  Indian*, 
and  Eventually  brought  oil  riches  to  remnant, 
of  that  vanishing  race  that  would  never  haye 
unlocked  those  natural  resources. 

Diplomacy  In  a  deniocracy  Is  molded  by 
the  articulate  people  themselves.  At  tm» 
late  hour  let  each  citizen  write  to  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  the  Commandlir 
In  Chief,  to  the  military,  to  United  Nation, 
officials.  Put  on  pressure  t^r  the  bomb. 
This  is  a  fight  for  existence.  Don  t  belltUe 
your  influenc^-use  It.  It  Is  a  magnificent 
bequeathai  that  must  be  exercised  to  be  pre- 
served 

This  task  is  more  Important  than  tcjday  • 
bread  It  means  tomorrows  all.  Ask  God'a 
help.  And  remember:  God  helps  them  who 
help  themselves. 


Which  WUl  It  Be,  Peace  or  War? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSAC  Hr SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1950 
Mr  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  exceUent  article  from  the 
Evenin?     Tribune,     Lawrence,     Mass., 
Monday.  December  4,  1950: 
No  TIME  FOB  Panic 
Said    General    Wu.    representative    of    the 
Chinese   Communists,   to   Ambassador   War- 
ren R.  Austin,  "I  must  tell  you.  your  threats 
do   not    frighten    anyone."     He   wasn't    en- 
tirely   right,    becaute    the    panic    which    la 
coursing  through  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  crisis  shows  pretty 
definitely   that   General   Wu   was   speaking 
only  for  China,  and  maybe  Russia.     No  one 
wlli   deny   that   it   Is   perfectly   allowable   to 
be  frightened  In  the  face  of  what  lies  ahead. 
And  you  can  bet  there  Is  even  some  slight 
fear  back  of  the  deadpan  diplomacy  which 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  so  adept  at 
practicing.     As  far  as  this  particular  talent 
Is  concerned,   the   democratic   world   should 
take  a  leaf  from  their  bloody  book.    Hysteria 
isn't  going  to  help  a  bit. 

European  nations  which  are  directly  In  the 
path  of  the  Soviet  Juggernaut  are  under- 
standably anxious,  but  this  anxiety  should 
nut  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  Into  blubt)er- 
ing  terror.  Right  along,  ever  since  the  UN 
launched  Its  defense  of  freedom  In  Korea, 
there  has  been  evidence  that  seme  of  our 
partners  In  the  enterprise  have  felt  only  a 
mild  enthusiasm  for  It.  But  they  were  ready 
to  yield  to  American  Insistence  that  It  was  a 
crossroads  issue  so  long  as  their  own  re- 
sources were  not  too  extensively  committed. 
Now  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  basis  In  fact  for  the  American  vlewp<jlnt, 
now  that  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  Korea  is  not  a  local  Infection  but  a 
manifestation  of  systemic  disease,  now  that 
heroic  therapy  may  possibly  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  tlie  all-out  concern  of  Europe  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  token  encouragement 
the  United  States  got  In  the  beginning. 

Great  Britain's  Mr  Attlee  wants  the  fullest 
prior  consultation  before  any  decision  is 
made  to  use  the  A-bomb  and  has  projected 
himself  across  the  Atlantic  to  argue  his  case 
In  person.  This  is  all  right,  but  It  Is  some- 
how   incompatible    with    the    calm   dignity 
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which  shctild  possess  the  democratic  chan- 
celleries in  times  of  crises  It  Is  this  nega- 
tive sort  of  approach  that  Moscow  and 
Pelplng.  and  all  aggressors,  wax  fat  on. 
Vlshmsky  winks  and  nudges  Malik  and  says: 
•Look  at  old  Alilee.      Lx>sing  his  nerve." 

And  France,  which  has  made  no  noticeable 
progress  toward  settlement,  through  nego- 
tiation or  any  other  means,  of  the  trouble  in 
French  Indochina,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  negotiate  with 
the  Chinese  for  a  buffer  zone  between  Korea 
and  Manchtirla. 

Western  Germany,  which  Is  most  directly 
exposed  to  the  menace  of  Soviet  power  and 
which  Is  displaying  marked  disinterest  In 
proposals  that  it  ht  rearmed  to  help  neu- 
tralize that  menace.  Is  praying  that  some 
miracle  (other  than  the  A-bomb,  that  lsi  will 
persuade  the  Chinese  to  call  off  their  dogs. 

All  of  us  In  this  country  most  certainly 
hope  that  the  wishes  of  Europe  will  be  rea- 
lized and  that  there  will  be  no  war.  But  all 
of  us  also  know  that  nothing  effective  will 
be  accomplished  in  an  atmosphere  of  flutter- 
ing helplessness. 


An  Analysis  of  President  Truman's  Na- 
tional HeaUh  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act— Part  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  present  the  fourth  talk  which  I 
made  during  my  last  campaign  and 
which  related  to  the  need  of  some  over- 
all national  health  insurance  and  public 
health  program  and  also  contained  a 
rather  detailed  aniysis  of  the  three  com- 
prehensive bi'ls  which  are  now  pending 
In  the  Congress. 

I  delivered  this  talk  over  radio  station 
WOW,  October  13,  1950.  The  same  was 
as  foiiows: 

President  Truman's  National  Health  Insur- 
ance and  Public  Health  Act,  as  introduced 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  Is  contained  in 
three  bills,  to-wit— S.  1679.  H.  R.  4312,  and 
H.  R    4313. 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  In  both 
Jhe  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  25.  1949.  following  the  President  s 
special  health  message  to  Congress  on  April 
22.  1949.  m  which  he  said.  In  part,  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  need  more  widespread  use  of 
modern  methods  of  paying  for  medical  care 
through  prepaid  insurance.  •  •  •  Health 
Insurance  *-ill  mean  that  proper  medical 
care  will  l>e  economically  accessible  to  every- 
one covered  by  it,  in  the  country  as  well  as 
In  the  city,  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  medical 
dole." 

The  Senate  sponsors  of  S.  1679,  were  Sena- 
tor Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Utah,  and  seven 
other  liberal  Democratic  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen DiNCLE,  of  Michigan,  and  Eie- 
MiLLER,  of  Wisconsin,  sponsored  companion 
bills  In  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 

The  magizlne.  Consumer's  Reports,  for 
October  1950,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
"that  In  addition  to  the  three  national 
health  Insurance  bills,  there  have  been  seven 
other  bills  before  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
to  provide  more  extensive  medical  care — 
Senator  T.'^rr  s  bill,  which  would  aUot  5300,- 
000.000  a  year  to  the  States  for  the  care  of 
the  medically  Indigent;  the  HiU  blU.  giving 


the  medically  Indigent  free  membership  In 
voluntary  hospitalization  plans;  and  an 
elatwrate  measure  authored  by  Senator 
Ft-AKDE«s,  of  Vermont,  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  voluntary  Insurance  plans."* 
All  three  of  these  aforementioned  bills  are 
comprehensive  pieces  of  legislation.  The 
first  three.  National  Health  Insurance  and 
Public  Health  Acts,  recognize  as  stated  by  a 
trustworthy  legislative  analyst,  the  need  for: 

1  More  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  hospital 
admlnlst.'-ators,  and  allied  F>er90nnel. 

2  Research  necessary  to  discover  the 
causes,  cures,  and  prevention  of  diseases  that 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  productivity. 

3  More  hospitals  and  health  centers. 

4.  Personnel  and  facilities,  including 
clinics  and  ambulance  services.  In  rural  and 
other  shortage  areas 

5.  More  sute  and  local  public-health  serv- 
ices. 

6.  More  services  for  maternal  and  child 
health  care  and  services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

7.  A  program  assuring  everyone  of  a  means 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  health  and  medi- 
cal care  necessary  to  make  and  keep  them 
well. 

They  propose  to  meet  these  needs  by  pro- 
viding: 

1.  Funds  for  increasing  the  enrollment  In 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  dental  hy- 
giene, nursing,  public  health,  and  sanitary 
engineering:  for  expanding  the  facilities  of 
such  schools:  and  for  providine  scholarships 
and  maintenance  funds  to  deserving  stu- 
dents in  these  fields. 

2.  The  establishment  of  research  Insti- 
tutes m  the  fields  of  poliomyelitis,  diabetes, 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  p>alsy,  and  epilepsy,  and  other  dis- 
eases that  take  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and 
productivity. 

3.  Additional  funds  for  the  construction 
of  hospitals,  health  centers,  clinics,  and 
group  practice  facilities  under  the  Hospltad 
Survey  and  Construction  Act. 

4  Special  funds  (S35.000.0O0)  to  aid  rural 
and  other  shortage  areas  In  getting  and 
maintaining  personnel,  hospitals,  clinics, 
group-practice  facilities,  mobile  clinics  and 
ambulance  services,  and  funds  to  establish 
and  operate  demonstration  farm-health  co- 
operatives in  selected  areas. 

5.  Additional  funds  for  the  extension  of 
State  public-health  services  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  extension  of  local  public- 
health  departments  wherever  needed 

6.  Additional  funds  to  carry  on  programs 
for  maternal  and  child-health  care  and  for 
services  to  crippled  children. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  health  Insurance  enabling  everyone 
to  pay  for  needed  health  and  medical -care 
services. 

More  specifically,  each  title  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Title  I.  Federal  aid  to  medical  education: 
Provides  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  the 
education  and  training  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, dental  hygienlsts,  nurses,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, hospital  administrators,  and  other 
health  personnel.  Aid  Is  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  existing  professional 
schools;  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
new  schools;  the  maintenance  of  schools 
through  grants  for  each  student  up  to  an 
average  past  enrollment  and  incentives  to 
Increase  enrollment  through  much  larger 
grants  for  each  student  beyond  the  aver- 
age past  enrollment:  scholarships  awarded 
through  the  States,  including  students'  tui- 
tion and  expenses  and  a  substantial  sum 
toward  students'  maintenauce. 

Funds  to  help  meet  costs  and  to  encourage 
Increased  enrollments  will  go  to — 

Medical  schools:  $300  per  student  (based 
on  average  enrollment  over  the  period  June 
1947-49)  pnd.  in  addition.  $1,700  per  student 
added  to  that  average. 

DentaJ  schools;   5250  and  $1,300. 


Schools  of  dental  hygiene:  1150  and  »800. 

Schools  of  nursing:  $200  and  $1,200  where 
room,  board,  textbooks,  etc.,  are  not  provided; 
$200  for  first-year  students,  $150  for  second- 
year  students,  and  $50  for  third-year  stu- 
dents In  schools  where  these   are  provided. 

Schools  of  public  health:   $350  and  $2.4C0. 

Schools  of  engineering:  $200  and  $1,200 
for  students  seeking  degrees  in  sanitary  en- 
gineering. 

The  administration  of  this  title  Is  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  with  a  special  ad- 
visory council.  A  section  giving  aid  to  the 
training  of  practical  nurse  is  administered 
by  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education 

Title  II.  Aid  to  medical  research:  Author- 
ized the  establishment  of  additional  insti- 
tutes m  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
under  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice especially  for  poliomyelitis,  diabetes. 
arthritis  and  rheumatism,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy,  and  other 
diseases  or  groups  of  diseases  The  Surgeon 
General  is  empowered  to  establish  one  or 
more  additional  institutes,  and  to  terminate 
or  combine  institutes  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  required.  Special  advisory  councils 
in  each  technical  field  are  authorized. 

Title  III.  Liberalization  of  Hospital  Stirvey 
and  Construction  Act:  This  title  (a)  doubles 
the  length  of  the  program  now  authorized, 
extending  It  until  1957;  ibt  authorizes 
doubling  the  annual  appropriation  from 
$75,000,000  to  $150,OO0,0C0;  (c)  liberalizes  the 
grants-in-aid  so  that  the  poorer  States  may 
obtain  up  to  two-thirds  Federal  contribution 
instead  of  only  a  flat  one-third  as  at  present; 
(d!  permits  grants  to  clinics  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  group  medical  and  dental  prac- 
tice, not  at  present  authorized:  and  le)  au- 
thorized a  special  appropriation  for  studies 
and  demonstrations  in  the  local  and  regional 
coordination    of   hospital    facilities. 

Title  XV.  Part  A.  Sp?cial  aid  for  rural  and 
other  shortage  areas:  Through  an  author- 
ized annual  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  for 
4  years,  rural  and  other  areas  short  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  could  obtain  help  to 
nr.eet  a  variety  of  needs,  eg:  (ai  Grants  or 
loans  guaranteeing  income  to  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  ethers  who  would  practice  in  such 
an  area:  (b)  aid  toward  the  travel  costs  of 
these  persons  and  their  families  to  encourage 
their  establishment  in  such  areas;  tci  mobile 
clinics;  ambulance  service  in  connection 
with  hospitals  inside  or  ctside  the  area; 
(di  loans  to  supplement  inadequate  local 
funds  for  construction  under  the  hospital 
construction  title;  (C)  grants  for  the  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  group  practice  units, 
health  center  and  clinics,  (fi  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  and  equipment  of 
group  practice  units  and  of  diagnostic  and 
treatment  clinics. 

These  aids  to  rtiral  and  other  shortage 
areas  are  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Board  This  Board  may 
deal  directly  with  the  local  areas  until  a 
State  plan  has  been  approved  under  the 
national  health  insurance  title  Thereafter, 
the  operations  will  be  part  cf  the  State  plan. 
Part  B  Assistance  to  farmers  experimental 
health  cooperatives:  From  authorized  ap- 
propriations of  $10,000,  for  the  first  year  and 
$15,000  for  each  of  four  succeeding  years,  aid 
may  be  furnished  to  rural  cooperative  or- 
ganizations estab  ished  to  provide  medical 
services  in  areas  which  are  In  need  of  such 
services  and  in  which  surveys  Indicate  that 
such  cooperatives  may  be  practical.  Aid  may 
t.e  through  (a)  technical  assistance  for  sur- 
veying needs  and  for  organizing  the  coop- 
erative and  (b)  toward  the  facilities  and 
maintenance  of  the  cooperative  during  its 
initial  vears.  Not  mere  than  50  projects,  nor 
more  than  2  in  any  State  may  receive  such 
aid.     This  program  is  to  be  administered  by 

the   Public   Heulih   Service   in    consultation 

with  the  Department  cf  Agricultvire. 

Title  V.  Aid  t^  States  for  State  and  local 
public  health  work;  This  title  broadens  and 
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llb*re.llWKl  the  esUUng  grant-in-aid  system 
unarr  the  P\ibU«  BMUth  Service,  with  the 
aim  of  extending  local  public  health  unlu 
%here  needed  and  of  expanding  and  Improv- 
log  stiectal  health  aerTicea  under  health  de- 

TIU*  VI  Aid  to  States  for  maternal,  child 
health,  and  crippled  chlldrens  aervices: 
Prov.<«ea  similar  expanded  granta-ln-akl  for 
these  'unctions  through  the  Children  s 
BarMV  and  funds  for  the  ChUdren  s  Bureau 
to  carry  on  research  in  child  life. 

Title  VII-  NaUonal  health  Instu-ance:  Thia 
title  provides.  Just  aa  the  health  Insurance 
title*  of  8.  5  (8l8t  Cong  )  and  S.  1320  (80th 
Cong),  the  following. 

1.  A  system  of  health  Insurance,  national 
In  acope  and  covering  approximately  85  per- 
cent or  the  population.  ThU  Includes  em- 
ployees, self -employed  persons,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  all  such  persons. 

2.  Persons  eligible  for  benefits  would  be 
entitled  to  medical  and  dental  service  from 
general  practitioners  and  specialist.*,  home 
•orslng  care.  ho«pltal  care,  laboratory  serv- 
ice. X-rays,  expensive  prescribed  medicines, 
eyeglasaes,  and  special  appliances. 

3  Free  chtilce  of  doctor  and  dentist  by 
the  pHtlent  la  (ruaarnteed.  as  well  as  the  right 
to  change  one's  choice. 

4  Every  qualified  doctor,  dentist,  nurse, 
and  hospital  la  guaranteed  the  right  to  par- 
Uctnate  or  not  and  to  accept  or  reject 
patienta.  These  guaranties  apply  to  organ- 
ized groupa  of  practitioners,  clinics,  con- 
sumer cooperaUves.  and  similar  health  serv- 
ice plans,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Every 
hospital  that  participates  Is  guaranteed 
freedom  from  governmental  supervision  or 
control. 

5  Payments  to  doctors  from  the  fund  can 
be  made  on  a  fee-for-servlce  baals  (as  at 
present  I.  on  a  capitation  basis  (so  much  for 
each  person  who  has  chosen  a  partlc\ilar 
doctor  I.  or  on  a  salary  basts — the  decision 
will  be  made  for  each  local  area  by  the  doc- 
tors practicing  In  that  area:  but  should  Indi- 
viduals or  group*  of  doctors  in  the  area 
prefer  a  method  different  from  that  chosen 
by  the  mijorlty,  this.  too.  la  permissible. 

fl  Provision  Is  made  for  grass-root.s  admin- 
istration of  the  program  In  each  local  area 
administration  would  be  carried  out  with  the 
help  and  particijjation  of  local  citizens.  In- 
cluding meml>er8  of  the  medical  profesalon. 
lach  State  Is  ^'Ivsn  the  rlsht  to  administer 
the  svstem  through  its  own  State  aj?ency  and 
to  divide  the  State  Into  local  areas.  The 
State  plan  must  meet  certain  general  re- 
quirements staled  in  the  bill.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  administration  Is  under  a  5-man 
board,  ■■rteterl  by  an  advisory  cotincU  of  lay 
and  pr of e— tonal  people 

7.  State  and  local  agencies  responsible  for 
the  rubeUtenoe  and  health  care  of  needy 
persona  (penoa*  having  Insufflcient  earnln-;! 
to  contribute  to  the  health  Insurance  funds) 
may  provide  medical  services  (or  these  per- 
sons by  pa>ing  Into  the  health  Insurance 
fund  on  theU  behalf  (The  adminUtratlon's 
public  assistance  legislation  now  before  the 
House  Waya  and  Means  Committee  provides 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  .Inance  this  ) 

All  of  these  Democratic  and  Republican 
health  measures  aid  but  do  not  at.empt  to 
control  in  the  slightest  degree  medical  prac- 
tice or  practitioners  They  are  n^t  socialism 
or  toclallied  medicine  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  the  Imagl.'iatlon. 

However.  I  am  now  and  have  been  always 
against  socialism,  socialized  medicine,  and 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  and.  even 
though  there  Is  no  congressional  legislation 
now  pendlr.g  la  the  Congress,  seeking  to  set 
up  socialism  or  aoclallxed  medicine.  I  am 
against  any  such  proposed  changes  In  our 
form  of  government,  and  if  there  was  only 
one  vote  cast  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
atjiiiiist  soclailsm  and  socl.JUcd  medicine.  It 
would  be  my  vote. 


I  have  been  consistently  opposed  also  to 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  not  because 
some  people  seem  to  thli.k  u  Is  a  trend  to- 
ward socialized  medicine  but  becau.^  In 
many  Instances  It  would  be  an  unnece.sary  in- 
surance duplication  and  would  als<i  In  other 
Instances  l>e  unfair  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  Insurance  du- 
plication, in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  fol- 
lowing groups  are  concerned :  the  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  railroad  workers. 
the  packinghouse  workers,  the  metropolitan 
utilities  workers,  the  Omaha  public  power 
district  workers,  and  also  other  workers  hav- 
ing a  worthwhile  company  health  program 
for  workers. 

It  would  be  unfair  also  to  private  insurance 
companies  by  taking  away  from  them,  per- 
haps. Insured  persons  holding  policies  of 
Insurance  In  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
and  policy  holders  In  other  Insurance  com- 
panies, fraternal  and  otherwise,  who  have  sat- 
kifactory  health  and  accident  Insurance  cov- 
erage already. 

I  am  and  have  been  against  compulsory 
health  Insurance  and  s  supporter  of  a  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  plan,  erronecus  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If 
here  mu.-t  be  a  Federal  voluntary  health  In- 
surance plan  to  take  care  of  those  who  might 
be  regarded  as  too  great  a  risk  for  private 
Insurance  companies  to  service,  made  it  a 
voluntary  and  not  a  compulsory  matter. 

I  also  believe  that  In  the  cases  last  men- 
tioned, voluntary  Insurance  payment  by  the 
worker  and  his  employer  should  not  be  2 
percent  of  a  maximum  salary  of  $4,8C0  but 
perhaps  2  percent  of  a  total  not  to  exceed 
S3.00G  to  $3,600  In  salary,  so  as  to  give  private 
Insurance  companies  a  chance  to  continue  in 
IniatneES  after  such  a  worker  has  become 
health  Insurance  consclcu.s. 

From  the  hearings  before  the  congres- 
sional committee,  no  Insurance  company  ob- 
jected to  such  a  p'an  and  I  believe  that  even 
the  American  Medical  Association  might 
favor  such  a  plan. 

I  also  think  that  every  other  fair-minded 
person  will  support  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance and  oppose  all  changes  of  our  Govern- 
Snent  to  a  socialistic  on?,  and  will  also  op- 
pose soclaliaed  medicine  and  compulsory 
health  Insurance. 

Thanks  for  listening,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 


Thy  WUl  Be  Done 


ance  that  comes  with  wllUngnesa  IMWy  <» 
His  omnipotence.  They  can  demuustfHte  ths 
inalght  and  foresight  which  come  wuh  even 
a  partial  und  rstanding  of  mind  b  omni- 
science. They  can  purily  their  own  purposs 
and  prove  once  more  that  a  purpose  stead- 
fastly tised  on  principle  carries  Its  own  pro- 
tection and  progress. 

If  we  read  the  thought  of  the  Nation  cor- 
rectly, it  U  today  riper  than  ever  beXo:e  for 
a  concerted  and  deflnlte  move  along  the 
second  course.  The  shock  of  events  has  pre- 
pared It  for  prayer.  Confused,  dismayed, 
frightened,  their  own  devices  exhausted,  mil- 
lions are  recognizing  the  need  for  a  higher 
wisdom.  They  have  gained  the  first  requisite 
for  effective  prayer— humility. 

In  such  an  attitude  the  people  are  readier 
genuinely  to  follow  So'.omcn's  counsel  la 
proverbs:  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowled'je  Him, 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths."  Prayer  In 
this  spirit  does  not  attempt  to  Instruct  the 
Almighty.  It  does  not  l)eseech  the  all-lov- 
ing Father  to  maSe  a  special  dlspen..&tlon 
for  certain  favored  ones.  It  recognlzss  that 
I!ls  purpose  is  already  wholly  good.  Irresist- 
ibly rtglit  and  seeks  to  aline  the  petitioner 
With  that  purpose — "Thy  will  be  done.' 

Prayer  is  essentially  an  individual  afJalr. 
It  docs  not  require  forms  of  words  or  crowds 
of  people.  Nor  Is  It  something  In  which 
one  can  or  should  engage  only  on  special  oc- 
casions. Millions  undoubtedly  are  already 
praying  dally,  as  tlje  Chief  "Executive  has  said 
he  is. 

But  In  the  present  situation  there  wauld 
be  value  in  a  more  definite  move  to  turn  the 
whole  Nation  toward  spiritual  communion 
with  the  one  God.  each  seeking  In  his  own 
way  to  open  his  thought  and  his  hands  t  >  the 
divine  help  that  Is  ever  available.  On  that 
level  the  American  people  can  reach  a  foun- 
dational unity  prerequisite  to  any  concilia- 
tion of  partisan  or  personal  strife.  In  that 
spirit  we  urge  the  President  to  call  the  Na- 
tion to  a  day  of  prayer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M  *s.sac'ii's?:tts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE   ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  wi.sh  to  Include 
the  following  very  intcrestinK  and 
thouKhtful  article  from  the  Christian 
Sciei.re  Monitor.  Boston.  Mass..  Wednes- 
day. Dccemkicr  6.  1950: 

In  Ail  Tht  Wats 

Two  courses  lie  open  before  the  American 
people.  In  this  hour  of  crisis  the;  can  con- 
tinue to  struggle  confusedly  for  a  way  out  of 
defeat  and  dilemma.  They  can  continue  to 
guess  at  the  alms  of  aggressors  and  make  the 
same  kind  of  human  calculations  which  have 
repeatedly  failed  them.  They  can  continue 
In  the  tendency  of  mortal  minds  to  swing 
from  unfounded  hope  to  unfounded  gloom. 

Or  they  cun  cho.)se  a  l)etter  way  They 
can  turn  wholeheartedly  to  G<h1  for  Kulctunce. 
They  can  go  forward   with   the   calm   asj>UT- 


Hoasing  and  Rent  Control  Act  of  1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOITTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  voting 
for  H.  R.  9763,  I  do  not  thereby  indicate 
deviation  from  my  general  opposition  to 
controls.  I  believe  it  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  said  "that  country  is  gov- 
erned best  which  is  governed  least." 
Sooner  or  later,  we  are  bound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  for  nor- 
mal times  we  already  have  too  many 
laws,  restrictions,  and  regtilations.  We 
are  undeniably  at  this  time  in  the  great- 
est crisis  of  all  history.  Even  the  wisest 
scarcely  know  how  to  turn  and  what  to 
do.  There  are.  of  course,  those  who  are 
properly  denominated  rent  hogrs.  Thank 
God  they  are  in  the  minority.  It  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  discourage  and 
penalize  the  ownership  of  property  by 
F>ermanently  restricting  incomes  there- 
from. It  is  unjust  and  inequitable  to 
control  or  restrict  one  secment  of  our 
citizens  or  property  holders  and  allow 
the  vast  majority  of  others  to  co  tMth- 
oiit  restrictions.  In  my  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  there  is  no  special 
need  for  rent  ccutiol.    Our  local  govern- 
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ment  agencies  have  already  acted  under 
the  law  providing  for  decontrol.  The 
present  time,  however,  justifies  harsher 
and  more  ri?id  restrictions  than  nor- 
mally we  would  agree  to. 

This  Congress  has  already  empowered 
the  President  to  impose  controls  on 
prices  and  incomes  or  wages.  He  ought 
to  have  long  since  acted  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  With  the  hope  that  the 
short  extension  provided  for  in  this  res- 
oh'tion  v.ill  induce  the  President  to  im- 
mediately impose  across-the-board  con- 
trols. I  am  voting  for  the  measure. 
Sureiv  the  President  and  his  advisers 
cannot  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times. 
A  wavfarer  ought  to  know  that  controls 
are  pas:  due.  Let  us  hope  that  world 
condiuons  will  soon  be  such  that  we  may 
release  ourselves  from  all  controls. 


Lessons  of  tSe  Air  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  progressive  and  patriotic  group  of 
Americans  than  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion.  Veterans  of  two  world 
wars,  they  are  men  and  women  who  put 
.service  to  country  above  everything  else, 
and  are  deeply  concerned  with  guar- 
anteeing the  security  of  this  cotintry.  and 
keeping  the  United  States  free  from  the 
dangers,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  another  world  war. 

The  important  aeronautics  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  is  now  publLsh- 
ing  the  Legion  Air  Review,  as  part  of 
their  Nation-wide  air-power  program. 
This  monthly  publication  is  expressive  of 
the  broad,  objective  point  of  view  char- 
actensiic  of  the  Legion  in  aU  its  services 
to  the  Nation.  It  beats  the  drum  for  no 
branch  of  the  armed  forces,  no  type  of 
aircraft,  no  aircraft  company,  no  partic- 
ular aviation  activity.  It  covers  all 
phases  of  aviation,  and  air  acuviiies.  As 
a  result,  the  pamphlet  has  a  value  that 
would  be  lacking  in  a  similar  pamphlet 
published  by  an  organization  of  less 
exalted  purpose  than  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leuon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Legion  Air  Review,  which  has  just 
reached  my  office.  I  lind  an  editorial 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  and  by  all  other 
thcui:htful  citizens.  In  the  face  of  re- 
verses in  Korea,  and  of  a  future  that  may 
call  for  the  use  of  air  power  to  an  extent 
scarcely  presaged  even  by  World  War  II, 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  lessons  of  the  air  war  in  Korea. 
Lt.  Gen.  G.  E.  Stratemeyer.  Command- 
er of  the  Far  Eastern  Air  Forces,  has  said. 
•Nothing  in  the  Korean  War  changes  the 
basic  fact  that  air  superiority  must  be 
won  before  ground  and  sea  forces  can 
move  freely  in  modern  w?r."  The  edito- 
rial re mindG  us  "It  miut  be  remcmoered 


that  winning  a  war  is  a  job  for  ground, 
sea  and  air  forces  combined,  and  un- 
doubtedly always  will  be."  There  is  no 
contradiction  t)etween  the  two  state- 
ments, nor  need  there  be  any  disagree- 
ment or  misunderstanding  between  any 
patriotic  Americans  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country,  if.  instead  of 
drawing  fallacious  conclusions  from  the 
Korean  War.  they  will  understand  the 
action  in  Korea  for  what  it  is — and  un- 
derstand the  many  air  war  lessons  which 
we  will  need  to  understand  if  we  ever  be- 
come involved  in  war  with  a  first  rate  air 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  in  the 
Congressional  record  the  editorial  from 
the  Legion  Air  Review  on  Significant 
Lessons  of  the  Air  War  in  Korea. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows ; 
Significant  Lessons  or  the  Air  W-ve  in 
Korea 
There  have  been  criticism  and  much  mls- 
undersT.anding  of  the  role  of  air  power  In 
the  Korean  War.  Some  of  the  fallacious  con- 
clusions of  parlor  strategists  appear  to  be 
widely  shared  and  should  tie  corrected  be- 
fore they  become  deep  rooted. 

Particularly  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war 
there  were  some  vilio  maintained  that  air 
power  was  over-rated  because  It  failed  to 
stop  the  steady  advances  of  the  North  Korean 
ground  troops,  although  there  was  little  or 
no  enemy  opposition  in  the  air  to  hamper  us. 
Later  there  w.\s  widespread  argument  that 
otu-  jet  planes  were  too  fast  and  couldn't  stay 
ever  the  target  areas  long  enough  to  do  an 
effective  job.  And  it  was  argued  that  the 
strategic  air  power  concept  could  net  halt 
the  advance  of  the  North  Korean  armies. 
These  specious  lines  ol  reasoning  have  been 
refuted  repeatedly  as  the  war  wore  on 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered 
that  winning  a  war  is  a  job  for  ground,  .sea, 
and  air  forces  combined,  and  undoubtedly 
alwavs  will  be  But  in  the  early  days  of 
Korea,  when  the  Communists  were  advanc- 
ing relentlessly,  the  United  Nations  had  only 
a  comparative  handful  of  well-trained  and 
equipped  eround  troops — hardly  one  ade- 
quate battalion  for  every  division  mobilized 
by  the  enemy.  No  amount  of  airplanes  couid 
halt  such  overwhelming  numbers  of  troops. 
But  our  fighters  and  bombers  did  slow  them, 
liquidate  thousands  of  enemy  soldiers,  and 
ni-  supply  lines  to  shreds.  Early  in  Auiust 
Maj.  Gen.  Hobart  R.  Gay.  veteran  First 
Cavalry  commander,  said  eloquently:  •'With- 
out air  support  we  simply  would  have  been 
pushed  into  the  water  a  month  age   " 

As  to  the  concept  of  strategic  bombing, 
tht  operations  in  Korea  have  been  ol  a  highly 
unusual  nature.  In  a  matter  of  days  our 
medium  bombers  had  run  out  of  strategic 
t:\rgets  of  any  importance,  since  the  enemy's 
sources  of  supply  were  in  a  neutral  country. 
It  would  t)e  folly  to  use  the  Korean  situation 
as  a  model  for  planning  military  operations. 
In  an  enemy  country  that  has  vast  industrial 
and  supplv  potentials  to  back  up  its  armies, 
the  picture  would  be  entirely  different  and 
strategic  bombing  of  these  sources  would  be 
the  first  essential. 

In  Korea  the  F-80  jets  proved  they  could 
pr^ntde  ground  support  and  also  defend 
themselves.  Said  a  Marine  air  group  com- 
mander, "The  jet  can  survive  in  the  air  and 
that's  the  first  requirement  for  a  fighter 
plane. ■•  Slower  F-51  and  F-4U  plston-engme 
fighters  provided  good  ground  support,  but 
no  matter  how  good  that  support  potential 
is.  it  has  no  value  if  enemy  planes  can  knock 
u  out  of  the  skies— as  would  certainly  be 
the  case  In  conflict  with  a  first-rate  military 
power.     The    famed   Germanr  Sttika    was    a 


terrific  ground  support  fighter  until  It  met 
air  opposition. 

Korea  was  the  first  proving  proxind  for  the 
Jets.  It  taught  us  that  we  must  build  jeta 
with  greater  range  than  the  F-80,  and  must 
equip  them  with  more  arepcwer.  It  taucht 
us  th.^t  we  must  develop  means  of  carrying 
on  efTective  tactical  operai.ons  at  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  emphasized  the  estreme 
necemity  for  careful  ground-air  coordina- 
tion and  liaison  and  the  need  for  adequate 
communications  equipment  of  all  types.  It 
taught  us  many  air  war  lessons  which  we  will 
need  if  we  ever  go  up  against  a  first-rate  air 
power  But  most  of  all  it  taught  us  that 
we  must  continue  to  develop  tiie  concepts  of 
both  strategic  and  tactical  warfare  and  the 
Jet-powered  aircraft  to  fulflU  them. 


Oar  Merchant  Marine  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

OF   M.\RTLAXD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  8  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  > .  1950 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us.  in  Congress  and  outside,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  well-considered,  long-range 
program,  of  rehabihtaticn  and  mainte- 
nance m  the  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
building field  is  necessary  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation  in  peacetime  and  its 
security  in  emergency  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Foreign  Economic  Report  recently 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  Gray. 

I  have  before  me  an  editonal  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 25.  1950.  entitled  "Our  Merchant 
Marine  for  Defense,"  which  presents 
very  forcefully  some  of  the  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OvH  Mekchant  Marine  roa  Definse 

All  the  barometers  indicate  rough  sailing 
for  those  sections  ol  Gordon  Gray's  foreign 
economic  report  dealing  with  the  United 
States  merchant  marine.  The  CIO.  AFL, 
Arr;encan  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
National  Federation  of  American  Shipping 
and  Shipbuilder  Council  of  America  have 
Joined  in  harraoniou:;  chorus  to  denounce 
the  Gray  recommendations. 

SCOPE  or  CRAT  REPORT 

President  Truman,  in  a  cagey  pseface.  did 
not  buv  the  report  ol  his  former  Secretary 
of  the  Army  outright  but  subscribed  only 
to  his  statement  of  basir  objectives,  which 
twils  down  to  the  assertion  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  economically  Interdepend- 
ent. Grays  assignment  was  to  find  ways  of 
closing  the  "dollar  gap*'  in  foreign  commerce 
In  anticipation  of  the  day  when  ECA  ends 
and  countries  which  have  been  propped  up 
by  American  aid  have  to  walk  alone. 

It  has  long  t)een  known  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  foreign  nations  can  earn  dollars 
is  to  sell  fhipping  services  to  the  United 
States.  Since  the  United  States  maritime 
xuiions  enXcrce  wages  and  working  conditions 
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ter  abof*  tho»  at  May  eoanpettof  m«rchant 

undrrhid    American    shippers    In    »n    open 
market. 

BtrscTsns  aff«ovtd 

But  public  poUcy  in  tb»  United  States  hM 
be«n  to  •ubBidue  Amarlcan  »hlppln«.  by  di- 
rect •ul»wl»e«  m  some  wuwi  wul  by  pref- 
cnattal  la^lslation  in  other*.  Ttiis  u  jusil- 
ggg  aa  ^  B«tion*l  delenae  meastire  and  also. 
In  the  ImogMMge  ol  tbe  Mercnant  Marine  Act 
of  19S4.  u  mi— rj  fcT  the  development  of 
(United  Stat«t|  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce 8tnc«  the  humiUattnn  ipecUcle  of  a 
train  of  foreign  coUlera  following  our  great 
wUte  fleet  around  the  world  In  1907  9.  a 
large  segment  of  American  opinion  ha»  de- 
MUMlMl  that  an  adequate  United  States 
■II  >i>anT  marine  be  maintained  to  make  us 
Independent  of  foreign  shipping  for  our 
•eeentlal  trade. 

Thla  attitude  Inspired  the  confrwslonal 
protlslons  that  cargoes  for  the  Army  and 
KaTy  be  hauled  exclusively  in  American  bot- 
toms and  that  at  least  50  percent  of  ECA  or 
oUMC  Government-flnanced  cargoes  be  trans- 
ports In  American-flag  ships.  The  Gray 
report  takes  exception  to  thU  policy,  urging 
that  direct  subsidies  be  substituted  for  pref- 
erential restriction  of  competition  and  only 
to  the  extent  required  for  national  defense. 

ftorvign  maritime  nations,  the  report  ar- 
-goaa,  ahould  be  allowed  to  earn  needed 
United  Siates  dollar*  by  furnishing  shipping 
asrylces  o\er  and  above  thoee  i  rovided  by  the 
minimum  merchant  fleet  »e  must  maintain 
as  inatirance.  The  Gray  report  does  not, 
bowever.  attempt  to  fix  mis  figure. 

'I"he  trouble  Is  that  It  cannot  be  fixed. 
Neither  Mr.  Gray,  nor  any  other  man  or  com- 
■tttee.  can  say  exactly  how  much  merchant 
anarlne  we  may  need  to  meet  a  war  emer- 
gtncj.  It  depends  on  many  factors— how 
many  places  we  have  to  fight,  how  far  away 
they  are;  how  successful  the  enemy  may  be 
In  destroying  our  shipping;  how  quicklv  we 
can  begin  launching  new  ships  on  an  a&sein- 
bly-llne  basis. 

A    SKMOTt    PSOSFICT 

There  are  tjood  art;ument8  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  of  subsidizing  merchant 
■lUpplnc.  The  United  States  U  not  alone  In 
tto*  |K*etloe:  most  natlans  give  their  own 
Hay  Teasels  even  greater  preference.  The 
Gray  report  wishes  somewhat  wistfully  that 
this  might  be  outlawed  by  International 
•greetneat.  but  In  the  present  state  of  affairs 
this  prospect  seems  remote. 

In  the  meantime  about  the  best  that  can 
be  said  Is  that  any  peacetime  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  bound  to  be  hopelessly  Inadequate  for 
war  ptirpcees.  It  la  not  a  question  of  cut- 
ting down  the  preeent  subsidized  United 
States  shipping  Industry  to  size  and  letting 
foreigners  ta*e  whafs  left.  It  Is  more  per- 
tinent to  ask  whether,  even  with  our  moth- 
balled  reserve,  we  have  enough  ships  to 
WMtber  the  Initial  shock  of  toUl  war.  We 
came  too  close  to  losing  the  last  battle  of 
the  Atlantic  for  much  comfort. 

Mr  Gray  proposes  that  the  shipping  of 
friendly  free  nations  be  pooled  for  mutual 
defense  purpose*.  ThU  Is  fine  and  dandy 
and  so  long  as  we  and  our  allies  control  the 
sea  lanes  with  superior  naval  power  we  can 
be  fairly  certain  that  foreUn  shipping  will 
work  for  us  in  war.  But  even  this  pool  Is 
far  from  enough  by  the  experience  of  World 
War  II 

From  1949  to  1945  we  were  allied  with  the 
principal  sea  powers  uf  the  world  and  they 
furnished  for  our  use  about  700.000  tons  of 
shipping  But  we  fumlabed  for  their  use 
over  5.(XX).000  tons  of  American  shipping  and 
tlwn  we  Just  barely  got. by. 


Tlie  DeTelopment  of  Our  Inter-Ameri- 
CM  Policy  Under  Secretary  Achesoo'* 
AdministrstioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

uF    MISSi)t"ai 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spoke 
yesterday  very  briefly  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  in  welding  together  the  strength 
of  the  American  Hemisphere.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  said. 
I  do  this  to  try  to  bring  In  focus  one  of 
the  many  valuable  achievements  of  Dean 
Acheson  in  strengthening  the  free  world 
at  a  time  when  his  virulent  detractors 
are  trying  to  drag  him  down  with  the 
most  distorted  charges. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  a 
development  of  inter-Amencan  relations 
to  the  point  where  today  the  solidarity 
of  the  hemisphere  is  greater  than  ever 
before  in  history.  This  solidarity  Is 
demonstrated  most  importantly  In  the 
United  Nations,  where  on  every  signif- 
icant issue  the  21  American  nations, 
under  United  State.s  leadership,  stand  as 
one  in  their  opposition  to  Communist 
designs.  Such  unity  of  purpose  and 
policy  among  so  many  nations  is  unprec- 
edented even  in  the  history  of  inter- 
American  affairs.  It  has  not  been 
achieved  by  accident.  It  has  been 
achieved  by  a  diplomacy  that  has  created 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  ba.sed  on  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  what  this  country  stands  for  and 
what  is  at  stake  in  the  fight  against 
communism. 

The  importance  of  inter-American 
solidarity  in  the  United  Nations  is  self- 
evident.  The  developments  of  the  last 
couple  of  years  in  our  inter-Amencan 
relations  have,  however,  a  more  far- 
reaching  importance  The  fact  that  the 
machinery  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  goes  far  to  insure  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  entire  hemisphere  Rives 
the  United  States  an  assurance  that  the 
hemisphere  provides  a  secure  base  for 
the  development  of  its  policy  overseas. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  need 
not  be  preoccupied  with  fears  of  trou- 
bles in  us  home  hemii^phere  at  a  time 
when  it  is  required  to  give  its  attention 
tc  the  grave  dangers  facing  it  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  E.specially  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  inter-Amencan  mutual-de- 
fense treaty  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947. 
tlie  inter-American  system  has  shown 
amazing  effectiveness  in  maintaining 
peace  amoim  its  members  and  relieving 
the  tensions  that  might  otherwise  lead 
to  disruptions  of  inter-American  solidar- 
ity. Specific  e.xamples  are  the  resolu- 
tion of  difflculties  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaraiiua.  and  again  between  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Haiti.  Cuba,  and 
several  Central  American  states.  Today 
every  one  of  tbe  American  Republics  has 


taken  pasltive  action  to  ratify  the  Rio 
Treaty,  and  all  are  loyal  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
inter-American  system  has  earned  the 
Increasing  confidence  of  its  members. 
The  developments  that  have  brought 
this  about  have  in  lartre  mea.sure  been 
manifestations  of  United  States  leader- 
ship under  the  administration  of  Secre- 
tary Acheson. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  strength 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  a  very 
important  one  which  should  be  stressed. 
The  American  states,  in  strengthening 
their  common  determination  over  the 
past  2  years,  have  taken  increasingly 
aggressive  and  effective  action  to  control 
and  eliminate  communism  inside  their 
borders.  In  1947  the  Communist  parties 
of  Latin  American  had  a  probable  total 
membership  of  360.000  By  1950  this 
membership  has  been  cut  to  little  more 
than  200,000.  The  United  States  can 
now  give  its  maximum  attention  to  deal- 
ing with  the  dangers  of  communism  in 
the  east  and  west  with  confidence  that 
the  danger  from  the  south  is  receding 
and  under  control. 

All  these  achievements  of  solidarity 
and  strength  among  the  nations  of  our 
hemisphere  did  not  come  about  by  acci- 
dent or  by  their  own  accord.  They  came 
about  through  skillful  diplomacy  contin- 
uously exercised  and  the  highly  success- 
ful Latin-American  policy  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Acheson. 


A  Question  for  Defense  To  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAi.:roRN:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  of  December 
5.  1950: 

A  QnarioN  roa  DtriNSE  To  Answj-r 

In  the  last  week  millions  of  Americans  must 
have  wondered  why  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  stop  the  Chinese  Invaders  of  North  Korea 
by  dropping  a  string  of  atomic  txjmbs  across 
the  narrow  waist  of  the  peninsula.  Unless 
the  eft  ecu  of  an  atomic  explosion  In  con- 
taminating large  areas  have  been  greutly 
exaggerated,  such  a  use  of  A-bombs  should 
halt  the  supply  of  the  big  Chinese  armies, 
regardless  of  how  many  of  the  invaders  were 
killed. 

Equally  important,  this  tise  would  be  a 
purely  defensive  one.  which  would  give  Rus- 
sia no  excuse  for  entering  the  war.  much 
leas  for  bombing  European  cities.  Oi  course, 
the  Riissians  and  the  Chinese  Reds  would 
broadcast  huge  lies  about  it,  but  they  have 
already  done  their  utmost  to  inflame  the 
Chinese  masses  against  us.  and  they  could 
hardly  afford  to  frighten  their  own  people 
by  (alsely  accusing  us  of  kiiliug  mUliuns  of 
Asiatic  clvUians. 

If  we  iired  the  bomb  defensively  to  seal 
off    northern    Korea.    Russia    would    be    no 


more  and  no  less  likely  to  attack  Europe 
than  she  is  already.  So  It  would  seem  that 
the  governing  consideration  should  be 
whether  such  a  use  of  the  A-bomb  would  be 
effective  in  checking  the  Chinese  Reds  and 
in  saving   the  lives  of  UN   troc-ps   ;n  Korea. 

That  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
cur  top  military  authorities.  And  it  is  n&t 
impertinent  for  civilians  to  request  an  an- 
swer In  view  of  the  extremely  critical  mili- 
tary situation  In  Korea  threatenl-ig  the  loss 
of  half  of  our  available  ground  army  The 
United  States  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  suffer  a  Dunkerque 
In  Korea. 

The  narrow  waist  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
wotild  seem  to  offer  an  Ideal  testing  ground 
lor  such  tactical  use  cf  the  A-bomb  The 
territory  which  would  be  blasted  and  made 
radioactive  for  weeks  would  not  have  to 
be  much  larger  than  that  sector  of  the 
British  front  In  1918  which  the  Germans 
contaminated  so  thoroughly  by  mustard-gas 
bombardment  that  it  had  to  be  evacuated. 
Atomic  radioactivity  should  be  much  more 
effective  than  mustard  gas  In  stopping  an 
army  which  depjends  on  masses  of  men  mov- 
ing by  night,  as  does  the  Chinese.  Its  use 
would  be  relatively  humane  and  the  moral 
effect  on  the  Chinese  of  a  series  of  atomic- 
bomb  explosions  should  be  considerable 

We  think  this  question  has  sufficient 
urgency  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  .Ameri- 
cans to  warrant  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment. If  such  tactical  use  of  the  bomb 
is  not  being  considered,  let  the  Depart- 
ment tell  the  American  people  why. 


Too  Low  an  Estimate  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or    MISSOfKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 
Friday,  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  I  am  including 
an  editorial  from  the  Pans  Appeal,  one 
of  the  outstanding  weekly  papers  of  the 
Nation  s  rnalized  recently  by  a  picture  of 
the  Appeal  plant  drawn  by  Norman 
Rockwell  and  pubhshed  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Jack  Blanton,  the  editor,  writes  a  col- 
umn for  the  St  Louis  Globe-D?mocrat 
and  publishes  a  column  in  his  own  paper 
noted  for  its  wit.  frankness,  common 
sense,  and  unregenerated  Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

The  following  editorial  is  characteris- 
tic and  mingles  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  I  commend  it  not  only  to  the  Mem- 
bers cf  the  Congress  but  to  their  con- 
stituencies as  well; 

Too  Low    AN    EsTIMATi:   OF   PoLmcs 

There  Is  to  much  loose  talk  about  depravity 
In  politics.  Like  this:  "If  he  Isnt  a  crook 
now.  he  will  be  very  s<x>n  after  he  gets  into 
ofBce.'"  which  remark  was  made  by  a  man  In 
Paris  while  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  was  speaking  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign This  IS  but  a  sample  of  things  people 
say  when  talking  about  politics  in  this  coun- 
try. A  stranger  would  think  our  Congress 
and  leaislatures  were  composed  of  thieves  and 
plunderers  of  the  lowest  type  While  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  Con^re-ssmen  and  leeis- 
lators    are    not    measuriug    up    to    old-time 


standards  of  patriotism  and  ability,  the  fact 
remains  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  are  above  reproach  so  far  as  common 
honesty  U  concerned.  As  for  the  general  run 
of  officeholders,  the  ones  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  in  our  post  offices  and  courthouses 
are  fair  samples  of  the  whole.  They  most  al- 
ways are  valuable  in  church  and  commu- 
nity, men  whose  credit  is  good  in  bank  and 
store. 

In  destroying  the  confidence  of  young  peo- 
ple in  everybody  who  engages  in  politics  we 
destroy  ccufidence  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  Government  of  parties,  and 
parties  must  have  ofSces  and  patronage  of 
other  sorts  in  order  to  survive.  Besides,  how 
could  a  party  enact  its  principles  and  fxilicies 
Into  laws  Without  electing  men  to  law-mak- 
ing bodies?  Instead  of  denouncing  politics  as 
a  crocked  game,  and  officeholders  as  men  un- 
wxirthy  of  confidence,  a  better  policy  would 
be  to  Improve  the  type  of  men  we  elect  to 
make  our  laws.  While  the  average  Congrevs- 
man.  Senator,  and  State  legislator  is  an  hon- 
est man.  not  many  of  them  are  outstanding 
for  ability.  Most  of  them  should  be  replaced 
With  men  who  rise  above  present  levels. 


UN   Politicians  Pass  the  Buck— Secoad- 
Gaesstng  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFCRNL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OKD  this  article  by  Parker  La  Moore 
printed  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  December  7.  It  certainly  hits  the 
bull's-eye.  The  above-mentioned  article 
follows: 

UN     PounciAN?     Pass     the     BrcK — Seto.vo- 
GrEssiNG  MacArthcr 

(By  Parker  La  Moore) 

Ever  since  he  became  commander  of  the 
Un.ited  Nations  forces  In  Korea.  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  has  been  under  eeneral  In- 
structions to  u.-.e  his  own  judgment  m  car- 
rying out  hi5  mission 

Nevertheless  he  has  been  denounced  for 
exceeding  his  authority  whenever  his  de- 
cisions have  been  subject  to  second-guess- 
ing. 

Usually  these  were  instances  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  act  because  the  politicians 
In  the  UN  had  passed  the  buck  to  him  by 
Withholding  specific  instructions. 

Typical  of  this  was  the  Issue  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

Under  the  initial  UN  resolution  under 
which  he  was  acting.  General  MacArthur  was 
to  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the 
armed  attack  and  tc  restore  international 
peace  and  security  In  the  area." 

When  the  question  of  crossing  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  was  raised,  President  Tru- 
man took  the  position  that  this  should  be 
decided  by  the  UN. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  delegations  to 
the  UN  ducked  the  question  by  contending — 
always  off  the  record — that  they  had  been 
operating  on  the  theory  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  had  the  right  all  along  to  send 
his  forces  across  the  parallel. 

Even  when  India's  opposition  to  this  as- 
sumptif)n  forced  a  more  formal  treatment  of 
the  issue,  the  UN  balked  at  using  the  words 


"thirty-eighth  parallel."  Instead.  It  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  that  "all  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  Insure  conditions  of  stability 
throughout  Korea  •  •  •  including  the 
holding  of  elections  •  •  •  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  united.  Independent,  and 
democratic  governnaent  "  In  which  "all  sec- 
tior^  find  representative  bodies  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Korea.  South  and  North"  would 
be  invited  to  cooperate. 

Then  a  special  representative  of  TIN  was 
sent  to  Tokio  to  confer  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  concerning  the  government  of  newly 
won  areas  in  North  Korea. 

A  similar  situation  developed  when  the 
intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
confronted  the  diplomats  at  Lake  Success 
with  another  tough  decision. 

As  early  as  September  2  General  MacArthur 
reported  the  j>ossible  recruitment  of  Man- 
churian  Koreans  to  reinforce  the  Red  forces. 
Sixteen  days  later  he  estimated  that  between 
40.000  and  60  000  troops  trained  In  Red 
China  had  been  released  for  service  In  the 
Korean  campaign. 

Finally,  on  November  6.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  announced  that  though  the  armies 
of  North  Korea  had  been  decisively  destroyed, 
he  was  confronted  by  a  new  enemy,  which 
had  invaded  Korea  from  the  privileged  sanc- 
tuary of  the  adjacent  Manchurlan  border. 
Pointing  out  the  limits  of  his  present  mis- 
sion, he  obviously  expected  new  instructions. 

This  crisis  introduced  the  period  of  ap- 
peasement. 

President  Truman,  in  a  public  statement, 
assured  the  Chinese  Reds  that  the  United 
States  would  respect  China  s  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  urged  their  forces  to  withdraw 
from  Korea.  Britain  m.ade  a  similar  plea,  m 
a  formal  note  to  the  Petpine  gcverntnent. 
Both  powers  made  unofhcial  cve.'tares  to  the 
Reds  through  the  Indian  Ambassador  at 
Peiping.  the  details  of  which  have  not  been 
revealed. 

The  UN  invited  the  Chinese  Reds  to  send 
a  delegation  to  Lake  Succes.":  to  present  their 
ch^irges  of  aggression  in  Formosa  against  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  were  at  war  with  the  UN  forces. 
By  late  November  General  MacArthur  s  in- 
telligence reported  a  concentration  of  500.000 
troopK  on  the  Manchurlan  border.  But  the 
diplomats  at  Lake  Success  still  refused  to 
believe  that  Red  China  wanted  open  war 

Under  standing  orders  to  establish  {jeace 
throughout  Korea.  General  MacArthur  faced 
the  dilemma  of  digging  in  for  the  winter  in 
the  bleak  Korean  hilis.  or  pushing  on  toward 
the  border  and  trying  to  complete  his  task. 
He  chose  to  march — and  met  a  disastrous  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  which  out- 
numbered his  forces  by  two  or  three  to  one. 

When,  at  the  "oeginnmg  of  his  end-the-war 
offensive.  General  MacArthur  told  one  of  his 
field  commanders  he  hoped  to  get  the  boys 
home  for  Christmas,  he  was  indulging  in 
optimism  which  events  did  not  sustain 

But  who  can  say  that  the  Reds  would  not 
have  moved  against  him  If  he  had  chosen 
to  sit  down  and  wait? 


Ackeson  tmi  the  Saq>ert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALlrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr,    HAVENNER.    Mr.    Spe?iker.   for 
many  years  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
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has  been  recogrnlaed  fts  the  leading  or«ran 
of^the  Republican  Party  in  Northern 
California.  In  view  of  the  violent  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  recently 
upon  Secretin'  of  SUte  Achcson  by  so 
many  Republican  newspapers  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Acheson  and  the  Snipers." 
Which  was  published  In  the  Chronicle 
of  Saturday,  December  2.  is  a  noteworthy 
expression  of  opinion  from  a  distin- 
guished Republican  source.  The  edito- 
rial follows : 

ACH«SO?f  ANT)  THE  SHIFMS 

Secretary  Acheson  undertook.  In  hl«  Cleye- 
laod  tptch.  to  relate  the  current  crlsla  In 
Karaft  with  the  entire  world  situation  In 
wMsb  America  Ond*  Itself.  We  think  he  did 
tt  mtbcr  well — not  apectacularly.  but  com- 
petently. It  wa«.  rurthermore,  the  sort  of 
thing  a  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  do  He 
Is  peculiarly  charged  with  keeping  foreign 
affairs  m  perspective,  and  a  little  perspec- 
tive at  this  time  can  be  u«*d  to  advantage 
by  the  AnMrleaa  people. 

The  aptmitk  Iwrdly  made  a  hit  with  the 
AirfcT —  critic*,  however.  They  came  down 
OB  ^tm  tooth  and  nail,  charged  him  luri- 
oualy  with  being  calm  in  a  time  when  calm- 
ness tfl  Intolerable,  and  renewed  the  sing- 
song demand  that  he  be  flred. 

Were  getting  a  little  tired  of  that  refrain. 
When  an  able  man  la  doing  an  earnest  and 
competent  Job  In  a  difficult  situation,  and 
the  fate  of  all  of  ue  depends  upon  how  well 
he  does  the  Job.  we  favor  letting  him  see  It 
through.  We  have  seen  too  often  In  history 
IhU  situation-  A  calm  and  competent  man  of 
vtelon  put*  hlfl  caae  before  a  people.  But  the 
people  are  befuddled  by  hysteria  and  hys- 
-mongers.  and  throw  him  out. 

Btary  Acheson  U  doing  such  a  Job  In 
m  rttttlAti  We  don't  happen  to  agree 
wtth  Mi  ham  potttlcaUy.  but  there  can  be 
only  one  President  and  one  Secretary  of 
State  at  a  time,  and  while  he's  there  he's 
repreeentmg  all  of  us.  Democrats.  Republi- 
cans. Frohlbltlonlats,  and  everyone  elae.  If 
he  loees  It  will  be  Ju«t  as  expensive  for  us  aa 
though  we  had  put  htm  there  personally. 
So  we  want  to  give  Acheaon  the  leeway  he 
an^to.  INAoat  want  him  loaded  down  with 
needleae  haadteapa  that  are  going  to  prevent 
him  from  semn«  ua  to  the  beat  of  hla 
ability. 

Ke  la  CTirrently  being  overburdened  with 
ttaas  kind  of  handicap.  We  would  eutlmate 
tlHC  the  trouble  he  gets  at  the  hands  of 
Vlshlnaky  and  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
dv>esn  t  slow  him  down  half  so  much  aa  the 
trouble  he  tfeta  from  the  Americana  who 
keep  bleating,  "Throw  him  out,  throw  him 
out  '• 

What  has  he  dune  or  faUed  to  do  to  merit 
thla  kind  of  vicious  carping?  What  s  the 
bill  of  partaeulan  against  him? 

The  old  Cblna  policy  grudge  la  atlll  the 
only  thing  the  critics  really  hold  against  blm. 
The  Communlata  won  In  China,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  whipped,  and  Achoson  got  the 
blame  All  the  weaknesses  of  Chiangs  re- 
gime, the  corruption  that  surrounded  him, 
the  eagerneM  with  which  hla  own  forces  de- 
ajlf  ft  by  the  mlllons  to  the  enemy  camp — 
•B  that  la  forgotten  or  ignored.  Acheson 
■tl^Ie-handwtly  defeated  Cbtang  and  turned 
China  over  to  the  Communists.  That's  the 
gist  of  the  critics'  urgumeul,  and  Acheaun 
has  been  built  up  aa  the  great  symbol  of 
the  faUure  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  don  t  go  along  wtth  that. 

We  don't  think.  In  the  flrst  place,  that 
AaatrlcaiJ  lorei^rn  i>oUcy  ha«  failed— yet.  Cer- 
tau'ily.  we  couid  have  done  belter  in  China. 
If  we  coiUd  have  availed  ouraelvea  at  second 
sight.  But  Achea«jn  didn't  have  It.  and 
neither  did  bU  critics.  And  wt  don't  go  along 
with  the  smug  Monday -morning  quarter- 
taelUng  when,  aa  n«jw.  there  s  far  more  press- 
few  work  ahead. 


Acheson  has  done  a  distinguished  over- 
all oh  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  plugged 
patiently  and  ably  for  European  strength 
and  unity  and  won  a  fair  degree  of  success 
there.  He  rose  splendidly  In  the  Korean 
crlsla.  He  haa  championed  the  United  Na- 
tions while  turning  back  the  Ruwdan  effort 
to  convert  It  to  an  Instrument  of  Sov'.et  will. 
It  waa  Acheson  who  came  up  with  the  an- 
swer to  the  Russian  veto  In  the  Security 
Council,  and  cleared  the  way  for  authority 
to  be  transferred  to  the  veto-free  Assembly, 
where  It  now  resides.  That  was  a  stroke  of 
master  statesmanship,  managing  as  It  did  to 
save  the  United  Nations  and  enhance  Its 
authority.  And  now  he  has  outlined  a  policy 
of  long-range  strategy  that  alma  at  rearing 
the  maximum  strength  and  unity  by  free  na- 
tions while  holding  to  the  minimum  the  like- 
lihood of  world  war  HI. 

".>  doubt  that  Acheson  could  satisfy  his 
tormentors  by  any  move  short  of  resigning, 
but  If  he  underto<5k  to  follow  their  counsel 
on  foreign  policy  we  should  have  real  cauae 
ror  alarm.  'What  they  want,  judging  from 
the  tenor  of  their  criticism,  la  for  the  United 
States  to  sever  all  bonds  with  the  United 
Nations,  defy  the  friendly  world,  and  set  out 
along  our  solitary  way  to  whip  the  Commu- 
nist empire. 

We  think  Acheson's  profp-am,  though  ad- 
mittedly more  complicated,  makes  far  more 
sense,  and  we  support  him  In  his  effort  to 
work  It  out  under  clrcxunstances  that  grow 
more  trying  by  the  hour. 


Northeast  Pacific  Fishery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ 

or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

oclkcate  nwjM  ai  A.SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pacific  Fisheries  Conference  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  relative  to  the 
desirability  of  having  included  a  provi- 
sion in  any  peace  treaty  signed  with 
Japan  stipulating  that  the  Japanese 
fishermen  be  excluded  from  the  fisheries 
of  the  Northeast  Pacific  Ocean,  a  recom- 
mendation in  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma  rk.s.  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
December  4.  1950.  issue  of  the  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  Daily  News-Miner  on  this 
subject  is  set  forth  below : 

nsHiMO  Am>  THE  State  Dwaktmknt 

Fairbanks  Is  a  good  many  mllea  from  the 
famous  fishing  grounds  of  Alaska  but  what's 
going  on  In  Washington.  D.  C.  should  be 
of  Intense  Interest  to  every  citizen  of  the 
Territory. 

We  In  Fairbanks  will  be  directly  affected 
If  the  SUte  Department  doesn't  get  busy  and 
realize  that  the  economy  of  Alaska  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  .Americans  to  catch  and 
process  flah  products  in  Territorial  waters. 

And  yet  there  are  people  In  the  State  De- 
partment who  at  this  very  moment  are  talk- 
ing about  a  treaty  with  Japan  that  would 
not  Include  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
nahery  queetlon.  In  other  words,  they 
would  leave  the  matter  wide  open  fur  a  later 
settlement  at  an  Indefinite  time. 

This  la  causing  a  great  deal  of  furor  In 
Alaska  where  we  can  remember  back  a  few 
years  before  the  war  when  Japanese  tlslilng 
veaaela  sailed  into  our  Qaherlas  and  caught 
the  salmon  headed  for  Alaska  spawning 
atreama.  That  situation  ended  only  because 
of  the  heated  protesU  that  almost  resulted 
lu  an  earlier  war. 


Now  the  Japanese  are  -staying  away  from 
our  salmon  because  General  BLicArthur  U 
running  the  show  and  has  set  definite  limi- 
tation* on  their  activities.  Once  a  treaty 
Is  signed,  those  limitations  go  out  the 
window. 

The  Pacific  Fisheries  Conference,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
fishing  industry  from  Alaska  to  the  Mexican 
border  are  practical  men.  At  their  meeting 
In  Seattle  recently  they  left  no  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  about  how  they  feel. 

After  the  meeting.  Congressmen,  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Defense,  and  Interior  and 
other  officials  received  telegrams  notifying 
them  that  the  conference  Is  united  In  de- 
manding that  the  Japanese  stick  to  their 
fisheries  and  well  stick  to  ours. 

More  specifically,  the  conference  demanded 
that  the  State  Department  settle  the  laaue 
at  the  same  time  the  treaty  with  Japan  la 

signed. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  In  Inter- 
national affairs  to  know  that  the  best  time 
to  get  anything  settled  la  at  the  time  con- 
tracts are  signed.  A  wife  seeking  alimony 
doesn't  wait  to  argue  her  case  a  month  after 
the  divorce  papers  have  been  signed.  An 
automobUe  buyer  doesn't  wait  several 
months  after  he  has  made  the  final  pay- 
menU  and  then  try  to  get  a  set  of  seat  covers. 

In  this  case,  we're  not  asking  for  anything 
that  Isu't  rightfully  ours.  These  flaherlee 
were  developed  by  us  and  belong  to  ua.  All 
we're  asking  Is  for  a  reciprocal  provision  In 
the  treaty. 

This  treaty  would  keep  Japanese  out  of 
American  fisheries  and  Americans  out  of 
Japanese  fisheries. 

The  miles  between  Fairbanks  and  .Alaska's 
fishing  banks  In  no  way  lessen  our  intense 
Intereet  In  this  matter.  We  should  let  It  be 
known  that  all  Alaska  la  united  In  its  de- 
mand for  action. 


Misquoted  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REI-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmon 
IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  R  EPRESENT.^TTVEa 

Monday.  November  27.  1950 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  East  St.  Louia  '  111.  •  Journal 
on  Tuesday.  December  5,  1950.  entitled 
"Misquoted  History."    It  foiiows: 

Misquoted  Histokt 

Addre^lng  the  United  Natlona  polltleil 
and  security  committee  recently,  Soviet  For- 
eign Mliilster  Andrei  T.  Vlshlnaky  made  an 
unhappy  historical  sielectlon  In  lUustratlng 
his  claim  that  "hatred  being  stirred  by  the 
ruling  circles  of  the  United  States  against 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  Chinese  people 
Is  not  something  new." 

Vl&hlnsky  chose  to  refer  to  the  Boxer  Bo- 
belllon  of  1800,  during  which  the  Unite ] 
States  played  a  part  In  the  suppression  ol  th« 
people's  revolt  In  China. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  United  State* 
forces  were  used  In  Cblna  Co  protect  Ameri- 
cana there.  The  Boxers,  a  loose  translation 
for  the  Chinese  guerrilla  bands  committed  to 
destroy  all  foreigners,  had  made  wholesale 
onslaught  against  all  Christians.  Scores  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  mlssionarlea 
and  thousands  of  Chinese  Christians  were 
dune  tu  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Insurgent 
bands. 

It  Is  Important  that  only  a  fractional  part 
of  the  people  participated  in  the  persecution 
of  the  foreigners.    The  di&orders  weia  con- 
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fined  largely  to  northeastern  China,  led  by 
fmai*M*±rm  American  action  during  the  up- 
could  not  have  made  them  hate  the 
more,  for  they  already  hated  them 
to  kill. 

After  the  Boxer  uprising.  China  was  laid 
open  to  aggrevlon  by  foreign  ix)wers.  True, 
the  hands  of  neither  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  nor  Japan  are  clean  on  that 
seore.  but  It  is  a  matter  of  lilstory  that  Rus- 
sia was  there  grabbing  territory  with  both 
hands.  It  took,  in  fact,  the  Anglo-Japanese 
of  1902  to  force  Russia  to  desist, 
was  building  a  Manchuria  for  her  ap- 
proaching war  against  Japan  and.  although 
she  lost  that  war.  she  never  has  relinquished 
her  political  grasp  on  that  of ten-fought-over 
area. 

It  is  to  the  United  States'  credit  that  she 
t!n<— "^  only  rights  to  some  treaty  ports, 
wllldl  were  leltnquuhed  in  1943.  And  she 
also  returned  her  share  of  the  Indemnity 
exacted  from  China  to  aid  In  educating  of 
the  Chinese. 

Vlshlu&ky's  reference  Is  lU-chosen.  In  the 
light  of  the  history  books  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  His  mistake,  probably,  was  in  be- 
lieving a  Russian  history  book. 


Depletion  of  Our  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-^iRKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

OF   :ow  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-^il.N TATUTS 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followine  statement 
by  Paul  A.  Johnson,  .secretaiy  of  the 
Iowa  State  Watershed  Association: 

America  had  the  most  wealth  of  natural 
resources  that  any  nation  ever  had.  For- 
ests, fertile  soil,  cllmaie.  fisheries,  minerals 
In  such  abundance  that  Europe  and  Asia 
were  poor  by  comparl&ou.  These  made  her 
a  place  to  which  our  fathers  came  seeking 
the  opportunity  that  was  offered  them. 
America  became  great  and  strong  m  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  A  land  ol  opportunity 
under 4  free  people's  governuient. 

Xioea  of  these  resources  is  fast  making  us 
a  have  not  nation.  Mines  and  oil  wells 
may  be  exhau;.ted.  Even  then  we  have,  if 
we  can  keep  It.  our  soil,  the  source  of  food, 
of  clothmg.  of  shelter.  Are  we  keeping  it? 
"Jesvis  told  a  parable  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  talenu  were  distributed.  One  wasted 
them,  one  made  no  use  of  them  at  all,  one 
managed  his  so  that  they  were  useful  and 
Increased.  What  has  .America  done  with  the 
soil  resources  a  bountiful  God  gave  to  us?" 

There  are  rugged  individualists  who  are 
farm*s.  They  are  not  all  lumbermen.  oU 
men  or  mine  owners  cr  builders  of  monop- 
olies. In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  we 
have  had  some  ICO.000.000  acres  of  what  was 
once  farm  land  destroyed.  The  total  of  liirm 
and  grazing  land  ruined  is  given  as  275.000.- 
000  acres.  There  has  been  a  loss  of  fertile 
top  soil  from  Iowa  farms  since  they  were 
first  plowed  of  30.000.000.000  tons. 

How  much  is  30.000.000.000  tons?  An  acre 
Inch  of  soil  weighs  between  130  and  140 
tons.  A  big  truck  might  carrj-  10  tons  of 
•oil.  If  my  figures  are  correct  a  line  of 
trucks  necessary  to  haul  back  all  of  our  top 
soil  that  has  gone  from  Iowa's  fields  would 
go  around  the  earth  about  a  thousand  times. 

One  farmer  said  to  me  once  and  I  will 
always  remember  It.  "What  can  a  county 
agent  tell  me''  I  have  worn  out  three  farms 
already."  He  wr.s  a  real  rugged  Individ- 
ualist.' 


During  a  spring  flood  In  Cra'wford  County 
It  was  found,  aitei  carelul  checking,  that 
the  amount  of  top  soil  swept  off  the  farms 
and  carried  down  the  Boyer  and  its  trlbu- 
tiu-les  In  4  hours  would  cover  1.660  acres  of 
land  to  the  depth  of  12  inches. 

When  the  Mississippi  River  Is  In  flood 
a  40-acre  farm  Is  carried  down  to  the  Delta 
every  mmute.  Twenty-four  hundred  acres 
per  hour.  No  wonder  the  total  loss  of  fer- 
tile soil  is  mere  than  that  of  eight  SUtcs 
the  size  of  Iowa.  Is  this  ovu-  cooperative 
American  way  of  life? 

When  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought 
In  1812.  that  city  was  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Now  ships  ride  high  above  the  city 
down  a  sUt  filled,  diked  channel,  to  reach  the 
Gulf  over  160  miles  away,  through  a  delta 
buUt  up  from  eroded  top>soll,  a  lot  of  it  from 
Iowa. 

Dean  Herb  Kildee  spoke  at  a  celebration  In 
Mississippi  a  lew  years  a?o.  The  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  introducing 
him  said.  "Dean  Kildee  you  are  standing  on 
50  feet  of  black  Iowa  topsoil.  You  shoiild 
feel  right  at  home.  The  dean  said  it  came 
so  close  to  the  truth  that  it  wasn't  even 
funny. 

Whv  thU  enormous  loss  nf  Iowa's  greatest 
resource?  It  can  be  summed  up  by  the 
statement  "Too  many  farmers  are  of  the 
rugged  individualist  t>-pe.  They  neither  co- 
operate with  God  or  their  neighbors  In  the 
saving  and  the  building  up  of  what  God  gave 
to  them,  .^s  a  result  gullies  (land  cancers) 
are  devouring  our  fields  " 

Iowa  was  the  State  most  blessed  with  black 
soil,  one-fourth  of  the  grade  A  soil  of  the 
Nation  was  once  within  her  borders.  My 
good  friend  Fay  Murray,  former  secretary 
of  agriculture  of  Iowa,  te'.ls  this  m  one  of  his 
poems  entitled   "Iowa.  Past  and  Future": 

"Iowa,  I  love  the  name. 
Sweet  to  boyish  lips  it  came 
Magic   name   foi    prairies   wide 
A  fertile  fragrant  countryside. 
Iowa.  I  love  it  still. 
All  my  being  knows  its  thrill 
Pregnant  place  of  growing  com 
Feeding  place  of  men  unborn. 
Oft  I  wonder  as  I  sit 
What  the  futu'-e  holds  for  It 
Aiter  centuries,  ten  or  twenty. 
Will  it  stUl  mean  Land  of  Plenty?" 

Will  It?  As  Iow3  goes,  as  to  her  soil,  so 
goes  the  Nation'' 

This  story  of  soil  destruction  is  not  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  is  not  cooperation. 
It  Is  that  old  story  of  me  and  mine,  my  son 
John  and  his.  Not  I  and  my  neighbor  work- 
ing together.  It  is  a  lack  of  concern  or 
interest  In  the  other  fellow.  This  is  the 
splr/T  that  breeds  wars,  creates  race  hatreds, 
and  leads  to  suffering  and  destruction. 

God  said.  "Th*"  world  Is  mine,  and  the 
fullness  thereof  ■•  God  gave  it  to  man  to 
use.  to  make  fruitful,  to  feed  him.  to  make 
an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life  and 
of  happiness. 

Man  has  creat?d  a  place  where  some  have 
too  much  and  many  have  too  little.  Our 
American  way  of  life  can  exist  only  in  a  land 
of  opportunity,  where  there  is  a  better  future 
for  folks  to  secure  for  themselves.  Where 
justice  and  equal  rights  for  all  are  assured 
because   the   people  are  the  state. 

Our  ancestors  came  from  a  war-torn  Eu- 
rope seeking  opportunity  for  homes  and  hap- 
piness where  resources  were  abundant. 
They  worked  together  and  built  a  great  Na- 
tion. A  place  where  the  sick  and  unfor- 
tunate were  cared  for  bec.iuse  there  was  an 
abundance  for  all.  A  country  where  folks 
could  live  up  to  the  teaching  of  the  golden 
rule  and.  not  merely  recite  it  m  church  or 
Sunday  school.  A  country  where  the  living 
Christ  could  rule,  for  all  races,  for  all  creeds, 
for  all  folks  rich  or  poor:  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate. A  country  where  children  could 
have  homes  where  the  spirit  of  cooperation 


could  prevail,  where  love  could  rule,  where 
seri-lce  above  self  could  be  taught. 

That  is  what  we  believe  is  America,  our 
American  wav  of  lUe.  an  ideal  worth  hghtlr.g 
and  dying  for  U  needed.  Other  parents, 
whose  sons  gave  their  llve^.  feel  as  I  do. 
They  gave  their  all  In  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica needed  their  sacrifice  so  that  it  could 
continue  as  a  laiid  of  opportunity,  of  co- 
operation, a  Christian  land.  In  which  the 
words  "do  unto  others"  and  "Inasmuch  as 
you  do  to  the  least  of  these,  ycu  do  it  unto 
Me"  means  the  freedom  they  fought  and 
died  for.  Can  we  remember  these  men  and 
their  sacrifice? 

In  the  hurry  of  everyday  life,  shall  we 
forgef  We  can  humbly  ask  the  giver  of  all 
good  things  that  we  may  see  more  clearly 
what  He  would  have  us  do  and  have  us  be. 
Then  America,  our  country,  shall  continue  to 
be  that  country  In  which  God.  not  selfish 
men.  shall  direct  and  govern  and  the  teach- 
ings ol  His  Son,  our  Christ,  shall  continue 
to  be  the  American  way  of  life,  our  individ- 
ual way  of  thinking. 


Proposed  Clianges  in  the  AdministratiTe 
Set- Up  of  the  Reconstmctioii  Finance 
Corporation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSAtHCSETTS 

a«f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  5.  1950 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
Ri-anted  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
JRecord.  I  include  the  following  letters 
regarding  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
administrative  setup  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation: 

Smallcb  BrsiKis.s  .Association 

OF  New  England.  Inc., 
Bo/^ton.  Mas.^..  Decriiber  4.  1950. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J    Uawe. 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  OITice  Bv:ld\ng. 

WoJ-htngton.  D.  C. 

Dea«  Concressm.an  Lane:  There  is  en- 
closed a  cony  ci  a  cr.mmunicatioii  addressed 
this  date  to  President  Truman  relating  to 
the  proposed  changes  m  the  aaministrative 
setup  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

We  caU  your  attention  to  the  following: 

1  The  Boston  loan  agency  is  the  ftfth 
larsest  of  the  existing  31  branches  of  the 
Reconnruction  Finance  Corporation. 

2.  We  would  suggest  uiquiry  by  your  office 
as  to  whether  the  contribution  by  the  pro- 
duction lacilities  of  the  New  England  area 
toward  the  over-ail  economies  with  their 
present  and  prospective  financial  needs  is 
one  that  should  be  handicapped  by  transfer- 
ring local  authority  oufol   this  area. 

You  undoubtedly  well  know  that  the  atti- 
tude of  this  association  is  that  Reconstrtic- 
t:on  Finance  Corporation  does  not  meet  the 
essential  need  of  smaller  business  lor  long- 
term  and  equity  financing  and  that  the  need 
of  smaller  business  Is  for  a  capital  bank  or 
similar  body  Until  such  time,  however,  as 
the  capital-bank  plan  becomes  a  reality.  It 
is  essential  that  the  facilities  of  RFC  should 
continue  to  be  available  to  provide  fullest 
assistance  to  New  England  business  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has 
been  of  definite  assistance  to  New  England. 
We  feel  that  you.  too.  would  want  nothing 
helpful  to  this  area  to  be  moved  from  it. 
The  proposed  r".tion  :s  to  become  operative 
December  15.  1950.     T^io-e  interesteu  in  thu 
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,  iiigmrt  that  •  frabilc  bearing  be  KTant«<l 

bcfor*  Any  raeii  mttkoa  b«  uk*o.    w«  bop* 
tlMt  joa  M*  fit  to  promote  tbU  request. 
Vmrj  truly  your  a. 

JoKit  D    Malot. 

Xxrrurtce  Secretory. 


*fr 


SMAtua  Bum*  MB  A«»ocTATmw 

or  Ntw  Emclano.  Inc.. 
Botton.  JIa-'j..  December  4.  19S0. 

Hon.    HaBST    S.    lUtTMAM. 

Resident  o<  tAe  Citited  Simtes. 

WhiU  Uouat.  Wojhtngton.  D  C. 
QiAi  Ms.  Pnszaorr  We  address  you  re- 
gwmn«  a  reouit  rvteMC  In  tbe  local  press 
beralding  certain  prc>ctMl  plans  for  vhat 
would  appear  to-  be  radical  ciian«es  In  tbe 
existing  adxmnlsUaU\  e  setup  irf  tbe  Recon- 
strucoon  Finance  Cc>rporation,  and  whkh, 
kcccrdi:!^  to  current  press  and  radio  com- 
ment. wUi  result  In  tbe  virtual  Uquldatlon 
of  tiM  Bnt*^  kian  agency  of  tbe  RFC  as  at 
pna^  eoiMrtltutMl  -and  operated. 

At  the  outset  may  we  observe  tbat  the 
members  of  this  association  are.  and  for 
sometime  have  been,  sturdy  advocates  of  any 
measures  looking  toward  more  efficient  and 
econonalcal  operation  of  our  Government. 
at  both  the  State  and  Matlooal  levels,  as  U 
iTt^Mirrrr  by  tbe  series  of  weekly  broadcasts 
which  the  association  has  sponsored  In  this 
area  for  the  past  S  years. 

It  18  to  be  noted  tbat  we  use  the  expression 
-efficient  and  eeoiKKnical.~  and  to  us  these 
two  qualifications  are  Inextricably  inter- 
woven. It  is  a  truism  tbat  observance  to 
economy  alooe  at  tbe  expense  at  efficiency 
produces  neither  economy  nor  efficiency. 
Further.  It  would  seem  feeeoaable  to  asstnne 
tbat  any  spfiralsal  of  the  vshie  of  the  RFC 
as  a  Government  instrumentality  shcu'.d  be 
measured  In  ratio  to  the  extent  to  which  Its 
operation  conforms  to  tbe  basic  requirements 
oX  "convenience  and  necessity,"  and  we  en- 
tertain grave  doobw  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
poBcd  reorganiMktUm  plans  will  conduce  to 
obaervance  to  those  fundamental  requisites. 
The  entire  economy  of  the  New  England 
area  is  virtually  rooted  In  the  soU  ot  small 
business.  The  number  of  80-c»ll«d  Indus- 
trial giants  m  this  area  In  relation  to  total 
number  country-wide  u  relatively  small. 
The  membersnip  of  this  association  is  spread 
throughout  tbe  six  New  iMgtMMl  8t«t«s  and 
one  of  our  foremost  esaoclBdaB  oWeetlves 
been  tbe  promotion  of  tboee  measures 
.  would  conduce  to  easier  credit  TeqtHre- 

jitB.  even  to  tbe  point  cf  advocating  tbe 

creatton  of  faculties  tbat  would  permit  of 
tiM  iiiellin  of  capital  hians  and  equity 
iliMBCtac- 

Tbeee  objectives  have  been  the  subject  of 
iipssisil  •oafsreoreas  tn  WaatUncton.  over 
the  past  S  years,  between  representauves  of 
this  association  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  the  New  England 
area.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  owt 
that,  by  virtue  at  the  eklsting  tax  stmcttiTe. 
phjs  the  lack  of  easy  aad  convenient  credit 
faelltttsa.  the  average  smaU  businees  Is  ellec- 
taally  troaea  and  denletf  tbe  opporttmlty  for 
growth  and  eiqpMMlaB.  (Ml  tbe  consequent 
Increase  In  tuiyluyilat  capacity. 

It.  therefore,  becomee  understandable, 
that  the  operations  of  the  RFC  have  been  a 
akatter  of  great  interest  and  concern  to  our 
munbanblp.  and,  in  this  eoaneetlon.  the 
■awMititlnii  baa  maintained  a  tloae  liaison 
between  tts  beard  of  directors  and  the 
Boston  RFC  loan  •«fen«-v  for  sometime  past. 
By  virtue  of  the  Information  whlrh  we  de- 
fttrn  Uuvugb  this  medium,  we  are  e.xtn»mely 
n  iw  to  whether  the  chanvn  sug- 
by  the  RFC  directors  In  the  presttmed 
latSfvet  of  "economies,  balanced  operatlosis. 
aad  iDeNMsd  MBelency."  and  to  baco—  o|h 
•rattw  piuiJMlti  IS.  iMo  win  eeedvee  to 
any  one  of  those  three  objectives  and  for  the 
fo!!uw!ng  reasons: 

Item  1 :  The  present  Boston  loan  agency 
administers  to  the  needs  «f  the  s»«  New  Eng- 
kand  States  and  U  tha  only  aUstinff  agency 


cf  the  RFC  country-wide  that  embraces  that 
manv  States. 

Comment  The  present  personnel  of  the 
Boston  a«cncy  numt)ers  102  snd  according 
to  current  local  press  comment,  thLs  number 
will  be  reduced  to  13.  In  addition,  the 
piaaa  of  the  directors  contemplate  the  cen- 
tratlaation  of  "all  fiscal  and  personnel  mat- 
ters, all  loan  administration,  and  all  official 
files  and  records  In  the  regional  loan  agency." 
which  it  Is  proposed  will  be  located  in  New 
Tork  City.  In  addition  to  tbe  six  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  proposed  that  the  New 
York  City  office  will  supervise  four  other 
States,  plus  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Pueno 
Rico. 

How,  In  tbe  name  of  common  sense,  can  It 
be  successfully  arpued  that  tbe  removal  of 
tbe  base  of  operations  with  aUl  vital  records 
to  a  p<jlnt  more  than  2C0  miles  from  the 
center  of  tbe  scene  of  action,  can  result  in 
either  economy  or  efficiency?  Particularly 
does  this  become  questionable  when  It  Is 
considered  that  a  very  substantial  p+Tcent  of 
the  loans  in  number  In  the  New  England 
area  are  In  tbe  small  brackeU  where  the 
borrower  can  afford  no  high  priced  advisory 
talent  In  the  fields  of  accounting,  taxation, 
and  research,  and.  as  a  conseqiience.  of  which 
the  personnel  of  the  Boston  loan  agency  are 
not  mere  perfunctory  examiners,  appraisers, 
and  reviewers,  but  rather  of  necessity,  become 
In  the  nature  of  advisers  to  many  small- 
business  enterprises. 

Tbe  value  of  this  service  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  applications 
which  are  withdrawn  after  the  RFC  ex- 
aminers and  appraisers  have  reviewed  the 
aitiiation  and  as  a  consequence  of  tbeir  ef- 
foru  and  analysis,  tbe  needs  of  the  borrower 
have  been  accommodated  through  normal 
facilities  at  local  banking  levels. 

Item  n:  Within  the  limitations  imposed 
on  It  by  law,  the  Boston  loan  agency  accord- 
ing to  our  Information  Is  being  operated  In  a 
generally  satisfactory  manner  and  we  under- 
stand without  substantial.  If  any.  expense  to 
the  ta.xpayers. 

Comment:  Under  the  present  management, 
since  April  1949  the  operating  expense  of  the 
Boston  loan  agency  has  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed with  respect  to  personnel,  rent,  and 
other  administrative  costs,  and  this,  dtulng 
a  period  when  the  number  of  applications 
presented,  the  number  of  loans  approved, 
and  tbe  outstanding  loan  balance,  werr  pro- 
gressively on  the  increase  (see  item  HI) 

In  addition,  by  virtue  of  a  most  unusual 
and,  if  we  may  say  so.  a  somewhat  unbusi- 
nesslike method  of  calculating  reserves,  It 
would  seem  tbat  this  area  Is  the  subject  of 
unfair  discrimination  The  requirement  as 
established  by  the  ControUer,  provided  for 
an  lmm»;aiate  reHtjrve  ol  33  percent  of  the 
amount  disbursed,  begliming  June  30.  1948. 
and  up  to  July  1.  1950,  on  the  latter  date  the 
reserve  requirement  was  reduced  to  3.8  per- 
cent. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  setting 
up  of  a  reasonable  reserve,  but  the  one  in- 
explicable aspect  of  the  system  from  our 
point  "f  view,  as  businessmen,  lies  In  the 
fact  that  after  a  reserve  of  3.3  percent  has 
been  set  aside  against  a  given  loan  disburse- 
ment, it  remains  as  a  reserve  against  that 
disbursement  even  after  the  loan  Is  com- 
pletely liquidated  and  paid  oft. 

This  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense.  On  *he 
other  haiMl.  we  are  poasassed  of  a  complete 
awareness  that  the  RFC  Is  a  Federal  s;?ency 
and  that  the  possibility  Is  ever  Imminent, 
that  the  losses  In  one  or  more  of  ita  present 
31  branches,  may  exceed  the  reserves  appli- 
cable to  the  disbursements  of  those  one  or 
more  branches— hence  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  reserves  on  a  national  level 
basis  becomes  obviously  essential  We  sub- 
mit, however,  that  a  privately  operated  na- 
tional concern  would  maintain  and  would 
give  wide  distribution  to  statistical  data  dis- 
closing the  results  by  twanches.  If  only  for 
the  purpose  of  apeclflcalty  pointing  out  to 
the    aaanafemcnt    of     all     branches,     what 


might  be  regarded  as  a  yardstick  from  the 
viewpoint  of  efficient  operation,  and  for  the 
further  and  hlghlv  desirable  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating the  natural  and  human  competitive 
urge  to  the  end  that  the  highest  possible 
measure  of  operating  efficiency  be  the  prime 

objective. 

We  introdnce  thU  subject  because  It  U 
our  belief  tbat  on  the  basis  of  an  unpreju- 
diced analysis,  the  B<.8tun  loan  agencv  will 
rank  high.  We  have  no  authenticated 
figures,  but  it  U  the  considered  opUilon  of 
our  contact  with  the  local  RFC  office  that 
the  reserve  established  June  30.  1948.  plus 
cumulative  reserves  on  disbursements  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  at  the  rates  earlier 
menUoned.  would  produce  an  aggregate  sum 
substantially  In  excess  of  all  los-ses  .su.=  iained 
by  the  local  office  since  the  beginning  of  the 
lending  program  In  1934.  and  of  those  aggre- 
gate reserves,  a  siaable  percent  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  reserves  chargeable  against  disburse- 
ments that  have  been  completely  liquidated. 
We  have  seen  no  figures  as  to  a  compara- 
tive analysis  with  regard  to  the  31  branches 
of  the  RFC:  neither  have  we  seen  any  Qeures 
on  a  comparative  basis  with  retisrd  to  the 
adequacy  of  reserves  on  those  loans  author- 
ized by  the  Washington  office,  either  from 
direct  application  to  Washington,  or  on  ap- 
peal to  Washington  following  negative  ac- 
tion by  the  advisory  committees  of  the  pres- 
ent regional  agencies.  If  such  figures  are 
available,  we  would  like  to  have  access  to 
them,  and  In  passing,  may  we  say  tbat  this 
Is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  this  situation 
which  should  be  explored  before  precipitate 
action  Is  taken  on  the  proposed  administra- 
tive changes. 

Item  III:  Within  the  limitations  Imposed 
on  It  by  law.  the  Boston  loan  agency  Is  mak- 
In.;  what  we  believe  to  be  an  intelligent 
effort  to  meet  the  progressively  Increasing 
requirements  of  the  New  England  economy. 
Comment:  The  present  management  as- 
sumed office  In  AprU  1949.  Despite  the  op- 
erating economies  referred  to  in  item  II,  the 
business  of  the  local  agency  has  substan- 
tially increased  as  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions, loans  approved,  and  total  outstanding 
dollar  volume.  Aj  of  April  30,  1949.  there 
were  118  loans  outstanding.  Involving  t.*).- 
846.000.  Aa  of  September  30.  1950.  there 
were  220  loans  outstanding.  Involving  $20.- 
469.000 

Certainly,  the  suggestion  that  a  regional 
area  office  be  liquidated,  which  in  17  months 
has  multiplied  Its  service  to  the  area  by 
fourlold.  does  not  seem  to  be  a  reflection  of 
what  would  normally  be  regarded  as  sound 
business  judgment.  Certainly,  no  efficient 
privately  operated  business  would  contem- 
plate the  curtallm.ent  of  Its  local  service 
facilities  to  Its  customers  In  the  face  of 
such  a  trend. 

Certainly.  It  cannot  be  successfully  argued 
that  there  Is  any  likelihood  of  a  lesser  de- 
mand on  the  Boston  loan  agency  in  the 
period  that  lies  ahead.  We  have.  In  New 
England,  a  greater  concentration  of  small 
f.ictorles  and  shops  equipped  for  precision 
T  ork  and  a  greater  number  of  skilled  workers 
In  these  crafts,  than  anywhere  else  In  this 
Nation.  These  are  the  shops,  the  factories, 
and  the  workers  that  are  going  to  be  called 
upon,  as  they  have  oeen  before,  to  contribute 
much  to  the  pending  preparedness  prcgram 
Incident  to  the  International  crisis  which 
presently  confronts  us.  Obviously,  the  de- 
mands for  Itnanclng  In  many  Instances,  what 
will  be  regarded  aa  capital  financing,  will  In- 
creas<»  In  direct  proportion  to  our  approprla- 
tloTis  for  defense. 

From  this  partlctilar  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  the 
action  of  the  RFC  Directors  is  another 
classic  example  of  that  too  frequent  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies 
to  act  as  completely  Independent  entities. 
without  public  hearing  for  the  beuL.li  of 
those  moet  vitally  affected,  without  regard 
U  the  effect  of  proposed  nctlon  on  the  opera- 
tions of  government  as  a  whole,  and  we  re- 
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gret  to  say,  without  adequate  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  who.  In  the 
finality,   constitute  the  Government. 

There  are  many  other  points  we  could 
make  in  support  of  our  contention  that  this 
situation  should  be  the  subject  of  reexami- 
nation as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  that  there 
be  a  postponement  of  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  the  RFC  that  the 
proposed  changes  become  operative  Decem- 
ber 15.  1950. 

May  we  point  out  to  you  what  we  regard 
as  two  basic  principles : 

1.  The  moneys  expended  by  the  RFC  In 
connection  with  Its  loan  activities  and  for 
administrative  cost  Incident  thereto  are  the 
moneys  of  the  taxpayers. 

2.  The  New  England  area  represented  by 
this  association  certainly  contributes  its 
proportionate  share  to  the  general  tax  struc- 
ture from  which  the  expenditures  of  the  RFC 
are  derived. 

Having  in  mind  these  two  basic  facts,  may 
we  very  resf)ectfully  suggest,  but  in  a  man- 
ner not  at  all  lacking  in  firmness,  that  these 
whose  interests  are  most  vitally  affected 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves heard  with  regard  to  any  suggested 
r^.-lical  departure  from  the  existing  modus 
operandi  or  at  least  shoiild  be  considered 
and  consulted  as  to  suggested  changes  in 
ac<vance  cf  their  becoming  operative. 

At  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  history.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  be  assumed  by  the  New  England 
economy,  with  regard  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  will  be  a  heavy  one.  We  submit 
that  the  principle  of  orderly  planning  dic- 
tate that  we  be  permitted  to  express  our 
views  with  regard  to  these  proposed  changes, 
to  the  end  that  New  England  Industry  be 
guaranteed  that  no  unnecessary  obstacle  Is 
created  that  will  militate  against  Its  effi- 
ciency In  the  discharge  of  tliat  responsibility. 

Accordingly,  we  request  that  the  RFC  be 
required  to  publish  a  complete  text  of  the 
proposed  changes,  and  that  a  public  hearing 
be  held  with  regard  thereto,  either  by  the 
Directors  of  the  RFC  or  by  the  approprUte 
congressional  committee.  Pandlng  such 
hearings,  we  request  that  the  proposed 
changes  to  be  effective  December  15.  1950, 
be  posti>oned. 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
procedure  we  suggest  Is  consistent  with 
democratic  processes  as  we  underst.and  them. 

In  closing,  may  we  repeat  that  this  asso- 
ciation Is  milltantly  in  favor  cf  economy. 
We  are  disturbed  primarily  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  local  autonomy  with  regard  to 
existing  authority  to  approve  and  grant 
loans  be  Impeded,  restricted,  or  .Tbolished  to 
the  sacrifice  of  prompt  consideration  and 
action  on  matters  involving  the  steadily 
growing  needs  of  New  England  business. 
Respectfully. 

How-.uu)  D  Wnj.TAMH. 

Presiderit. 


National  Grange  Opposes  Ceotra!  A-.-ztm 
Project 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

OF  CAi-ir   nN:.\ 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  %'ES 

F'xday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  permission  to  e.x- 
tend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  in  order 
to  bring  to  Uie  attention  of  the  Members 
of  tlie  Concnsi  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Grange  at  its  eighty-fourth 
^■^^iftl  session  in  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
15  to  25.  1950. 


I  also  call  attention  to  excerpts  from 
a  letter  from  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Grange,  on  this  same  subject.  Writ- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Sanders  of  the 
National  Grange  said; 

In  view  of  the  burdens  Imposed  on  the 
Nation's  economy  by  the  growing  interna- 
tional crisis,  the  economic  unsoundness  of 
this  proposal,  and  the  fact  that  It  would 
add  over  $2,000,000,000  to  the  Nation  s  tax 
burden,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  project 
would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  for 
which  the  National  Grange  stands.  We 
therefore  urge  you.  as  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee,  to  vote  against  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  S.  75,  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtrnoN  OF  THE  National  Ghaj^ci!    Oppos- 
ing AaizoMA  Pso.JECT  BiLX.  Adopted  .\t  the 

ElCHTT-FOTTRTH     ANNUAL     SESSION.     MINNE- 
APOLIS, Minn.,  Novemeer  15  to  25.  1950 
Whereas   a    bill    is    now    before    the    Con- 
grats   which,    I:    passed,    will    authorize    the 
central  Arl2on.a  project;  and 

Whereas  the  proponents  cf  the  bill  admit 
that  it  is  designed  to  rescue  about  226.000 
acres  of  land  where  the  underground  supply 
of  water  is  being  or  has  been  voluntarily 
overdrawn;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Irrigation  features  designed  to  serve  the 
rescued  land  will  amount  to  more  than  $1,800 
per  acre,  with  little.  If  any,  of  the  cost  being 
repaid  by  th«  landowners:  and 

Whereas  Oscar  L  Chapman,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  cfflclally  stated  to  Congress 
that  the  central  Arizona  project  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $2,000  000. COO  for 
Interest  alone,  which  will  not  be  repaid:  and 
Whereas  the  central  .Arizona  project  can  be 
buUt  and  operated  only  If  the  established 
principles  of  economic  feasibility  as  set  forth 
In  the  national  reclamation  laws  are  grossly 
violated:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  dees 
hereby  oppose  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  urges  its  defeat. 


Alaska  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DEI-EGATE    from    ALA.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr  B.^RTLETT  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
Alaska  Moose  Associauon  the  members 
at  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
adding  their  voice  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  Americans  who  advo- 
cate statehood  for  Alaska.  Under  kave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  thai  resolution  here: 
R«soLtrnoN  ON  5t\tehood  or  the  Sccth  An- 

KVhL  CONTEEENCE  OF  THE  .^LASKA  MO.OSK 
ASBOCIATIOW,  Palmzb,  Aljvska,  SXPTEMBEX 
23.1950 

Be  If  resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
ent international  situation  Is  malting  our 
Territory  a  target  for  tbe  eyes  of  the  world 
In  both  a  political  and  a  military  sense,  and 
Inasmuch  aa  the  people  of  Alaska  have  dem- 
onstrated that  thev  are  capable  of  living  up 
to  the  obligations  of  citizenship  which  state- 
hood will  entail;  therefore,  this  sixth  annual 
conference  cf  the  Alaska  Moose  Association 
favors  immediate  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
urges  each  and  "very  member  in  each  mem- 
ber lodge  to  assist  u.  aciiieving  this  objective. 


Approved  by  the  convention,  September 
23,  1950. 

Distribution:  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Delegate  to 
Congress.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  Congress.  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  pres- 
ident of  the  senate  of  the  Alaska  Legislature. 
Governor  of  Alaska,  supreme  governor  of  tbe 
Moose  lodge  at  Moosehart 

L.  E.  EvAWS. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 


No  Friends  for  the  Lender 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  IL\ND.  Mr  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
pram,  I  have  long  argued  that  it  is  hu- 
man nature,  generally  .speaking,  that 
these  who  are  under  obligations  to  you 
financially  or  otherwise  are  at  best  in- 
clined to  avoid  you  and  at  the  worst  to 
become  your  enemy.  This  unfortunate 
human  weakness  applies  to  our  interna- 
tional relations,  as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Vineland 
Times-Journal  entitled  as  above.  I 
think  It  is  worthy  to  be  included  in  the 
official  record  of  our  proceedmgs.  It 
follows ; 

No  Phiewds  foe  the  Lxndee 
(By  Ben  Leuchter) 

On  the  wall  of  a  gasoline  station's  office  or 
a  small  candy  shop  one  often  sees  a  printed 
sign  which  says  in  these  or  similar  words: 

"Lets  stay  friends       Please  pay  cash  " 

It  s  axiomatic  in  the  business  world  that 
the  retailer  who  demands  cash  payment  on 
his  sales  retains  the  friendship  of  his  cus- 
tomers. Only  when  he  begins  to  extend 
credit  does  he  make  enemies,  for  some  cus- 
tomers, having  been  tendered  the  credit 
(Which  is  the  same  as  an  interest-free  loan), 
resent  attempts  by  the  seller  to  obtain  pay- 
ment for  his  merchandise  or  service  ren- 
dered. 

That  strange  trait  m  human  nature  which 
motivates  people  to  bite  off  the  hand  that 
fed  them  is  as  evident  ;n  international  re- 
lations as  in  the  retail  business  world.  For 
more  years  than  many  Americans  care  to 
remember.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  the  world's 
lenaer.  seeking  to  further  his  own  proeper- 
I'y  by  helping  other  nations  to  arm.  wage 
war,  and  rehabilitate  themfelves.  He  has 
been  even  mere  than  a  lender,  for  the  funds 
advanced  were  loans  In  name  only.  Part  of 
the  time,  repa'-ment  of  the  iOan  was  not 
expected  either  by  the  lender  or  the  borrower. 

Verbal  and  monetary  thanks  have  t>een  re- 
ceived by  Uncie  Sam  for  his  generosity,  until 
t.^.e  objects  of  his  philanthropy  fell  econom- 
ically able  to  lose  conveniently  a  portion  of 
their  memory  Particularly  true  has  this 
been  ranee  the  end  of  the  Second  World  W^r, 
which  u-shered  m  one-way  flew  cf  money  and 
material  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  a  volume  and  spirit  never  known  In  the 
world  s  history.  Great  Bntain  and  Prance, 
ravaged  physically  and  starved  flnanclally 
after  being  Americas  ai.ies  m  two  wars, 
pleaded  pitifully  for  aid  in  restoring  their 
Strength.  The  two  great  powers  of  Europe 
mmus  any  pf)wer  but  that  In  their  vocal 
chords,  lapped  up  every  drop  and  morsel  of 
American  aid.  and  as  their  digestive  organs 
were  given  mors  use.  so  were  their  vocal  or- 
gans— only  more  so.     Until  the  present  day 
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the  procesa  !:on*lnu««.  reaching  a  culmina- 
tion in  th«»  l*5t  w««kji  In  which  Unci*  Sam 
te  tlurcsfceiMd  wttb  Uaa  at  mUitar?  support  IT 
h*  rotkms  •ettoos  boC  ■wwtlnf  tlM  *pprovml 
OC  tftOM  ■■■•*  powMi.  Biglazid  and  Prance. 

Mikground  attending 
Attlee'i  trtp  to  Wuhlngton 
vtth  the  President. 

Wot  tlukt  Mr  Atttee  la  panoaaUy  to  bUm*. 
•a  be  haa  been  plctax«d  ••  •  "xoodmuW  at- 
tempting to  contain  the  pnck  of  ideallsttc 
JacJbala  In  hU  o>«m  Labor  Party  who  have 
grown  political:?  fat  experimenting  with  so- 
cial panaceas  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam.  The 
braaen  mgratltuUe  of  Great  Britain  baa  been 
r^ceeded  only  by  that  at  that  land  of  cor- 
ruption and  indolence  acroaa  the  Xngllah 
Channel.  Prance,  which  U  spending  on  the 
tndochln*  rebellion  the  exact  amount  of 
money  she  receives  from  the  United  States 
In  Mar^haU-plan  aid.  wlgglaa  hiu  fla#trs  at 
Uncle  Sam  and  whips  up  lb*  aoura^  to  de- 
clare she  will  not  aaslat  her  American  friend 
tf  he  abould  drop  the  avomic  bomD  and  be- 
come InTolved  In  an  official  all-out  war  with 
Communist  China. 

Yet,  American  Indignation  at  the  attitude 
of  her  alleged  allies  must  be  bridled  by  the 
realiaaUon  that  somehow  what  Mr.  Atttee 
Is  tamnc  Mr.  TYunuui  nay  make  sense.  The 
Prime  Minister  protiabty  la  arguing  that  if 
America  allows  her  entire  war  effort  to  be 
sucked  into  the  Asiatic  theater.  Europe  wUI 
be  left  defenaataM  'naath  the  feet  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bear  Be  Is  asking  America  to  seek 
mamm  "honorable"  diplomatic  settlement  of 
tiM  Korean  War.  but  he  haa  not  publicly 
ctatMl  what  he  m— na  toy  "honflrable.'*  With 
Red  China  now  holding  the  whip  aad  crack- 
Irig  It  tot  everythuxg  Us  worth.  U  li  tfMBcult 
for  the  Unitad  tataa  to  make  amf  aattlement 
that  doaa  not  amack  of  appcaMnam. 


Tbe  Camraoiiistt  aod  Yoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REJnL^HKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  P0UL50N 

or  CAUFoejr-* 

E«  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-T.^TIVES 

Friday   Decemb*^  #    1050 

Mr.   POULSON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 

Uklng  pernu-s-sion  to  insert  m  the  Rec- 

ou>  this  cciumn  by  Walter  Winchel.  m 

tbe  Washington  Post  of  December  7 

Tht  CoMirtnraTs  awo  Toa 

(By    Waiter    Wlacheili 

Our  armies  are  fli?.^.:ini?  with  their  backs 
t*>  the  waU  in  Korea,  not  aKainat  rtefeat.  but 
against  anninii«ti<,r.  Militarily  and  dlplo- 
ni.»ticai!y  we  ire  nuaerinx  one  of  the  worst 
disatters  ;..  our  h;.'»t;r-  T^e  Nation's  lead- 
er-1.  r-ver-jing  tceir  sia'.ements  of  only  a  few 
WeeJu  a*fo  now  tell  us  we  an*  fighting  for 
aiirvtvai.  The  situation  ta  far  too  critical 
to  be  s(.>ived  by  fladtac  a  scapegoat.  What 
the  Wattoo  manta  la  a  cold  analysis  of  why 
weatwIoalBf  aBtf  ham  we  can  win. 

Beftire  you  know  where  you  are  going,  you 
nnxst  know  *tjere  you  nave  been.  In  1945 
we  thought  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
and  peaceful  wurid.  FDR  awaked  all  on 
the  g<xxl  faith  of  his  allies  and  ilice  his  nld 
chief.  Wo«xlr<)w  Wllwjn.  be  no^Jiv  iixid  magnif- 
icently failed.     Va  ifte  belief  t.^iat  ihe  loss  uf 

15  000.000  of  Its  people  vvlb  etiv-ugk  to  aake 
ail  y  nation  sick  of  war  P'  D  H  waa  praparad 
to  give  Ru*Bia  evt-ry  assurat.ce  t!i«'.  It  would 
nut  bappei;  ^i?ain.  By  quli-tini?  RuKsla  s  fears, 
P.  D.  K.  tJ.aiinht  he  wh«  liivinn  tne  f<iUnda- 
Of  perm4.;ent  pe!i4  e  Hut  F  D  F?  and 
»(?ri-n  "  [;li«vinii  •:<•  sa.-'u^  i:'>»-  i-''  <\.'\ 
w^is  piayu   ;  pt.iwcr  [v.j11i.ic!>.  sod  frum  a  power 


polities  viewpoint  he  waa  taking  all  tricks. 
In  hta  mind.  Stalin  knew  the  territories  he 
waa  acquiring  were  not  defenmve  area3  for 
Russia  but  staging  areas  for  future  offensives 
of  the  Red  army. 

Stalin's  first  problem  was  to  neutralize  the 
greatest  military  force  In  Europe.  That  was 
lliiaila'i  ancient  foe,  Oennany.  While  Ger- 
maay  waa  ImU  occupied  by  him.  obviously 
tt  eowKnt  flgbt  at  all.  and  If  triere  were  a 
fight  with  the  west.  Germany  and  not  the 
Ukraine  would  be  the  battleground.  That 
u  why  he  continues  to  occupy  Germany  and 
why  there  will  be  no  peace  treaty  reuniting 
It  aa  a  sovereign  nation. 

His  traditional  enemy  In  the  east.  Japan, 
was  knocked  out.  Further,  he  had  gotten 
Manchuria  and  the  Kurlla  lalanda  aa  baaes 
from  which  to  keep  Japan  flat  on  her  back. 
Thus,  the  only  Important  force  he  faced  waa 
that  of  the  United  States.  His  diplomatic 
objective,  therefore,  waa  to  get  the  United 
States  to  knock  Itself  out,  and  be  succeeded 
to  an  Incredible  degree.  We  brought  the 
boys  home,  aa  he  built  up  more  and  more 
dlTlatana  to  war  strength.  The  last  5  years 
tell  the  story:  Aa  we  receded  they  advanced. 

In  power  politics  the  final  question  la 
much  like  a  small  boys  challenge:  'What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Aa  we  continued 
our  demobilization,  and  Ruasia  built  her 
armies  and  air  force  to  an  all-time  strength, 
we  could  do  less  and  less:  and  she  could  do 
more  and  more  about  it.  She  took  13  coun- 
tries and  800.000.000  people  under  her  do- 
minion, and  is  still  going.  At  the  same  time 
she  got  us  to  remove  even  the  last  vestige 
of  resistance  In  the  ea«t — the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China.  Power,  like  water, 
follows  the  line  uf  least  resistance.  Since 
no  Par  Kast  nation  haa  nearly  the  power  of 
any  European  coiintry.  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
plfllSlBf  the  vast  break-through  in  A^ia. 
>uwai  goes  until  It  la  stopped,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  any  major  resistance  left  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland. 

Thus  the  real  queatlon  is:  "What  do  we 
do  about  It?"  The  first  paragraph  in  any 
military  manual  will  give  you  the  grim  and 
atrnplc  answer  Aaaume  the  worst  and  do  the 
baat  you  can  with  what  you've  got.  The 
truth  is  we  can't  do  very  much  aisout  it 
llgbt  now  But  a  man  in  a  raflag  aea  haa 
no  choice  but  to  swim.  Our  program  Is  now 
dictated  by  the  same  Inexorable  logic  of 
events.      Here  it  Is 

We  haven't  nearly  enough  arms  and  until 
we  do  we  can't  do  anything.  Accordingly  we 
muat  again  turn  our  country  into  the  "ar- 
senal of  democracy"  and  teach  our  men  how 
to  use  the  new  weapons  This  means  war 
priorities,  price  control,  rationing,  and  uni- 
versal military  training 

By  treaty  and  policy  we  have  decided  to 
arm  the  Atlantic  alliance.  This  la  a  double 
gamble.  The  six  Red  field  armies  poised  on 
the  Iron  curtain  ate  capable  of  smashing  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  ia  unreaaonable  to 
suppose  they  are  going  to  sit  tlkera  Indefi- 
nitely watching  waatern  Europe  forging  the 
weapons  to  defeat  them,  rhe  Red  Army  will 
probably  blitzkrieg  In  overwhelming  attack 
to  the  west,  when  It  moves,  so  that  It  can 
capture  Europe's  Marshall-plan  factories 
without  destroying  them,  and  thus  use  them 
against  us. 

Assuming  the  wont,  aa  sound  military 
caution  dictates,  wa  muat  conalder  that  Eu- 
rope may  well  be  overrun  and  Great  Britain 
neutralized  by  rockets,  submarines,  and  air 
raids.  Thus,  even  as  we  rearm  Europe,  an 
underground  should  be  prepared  to  function 
in  that  emergency  and  demolition  squads 
trained  and  ready  In  cRse  we  must  yield  the 
Irrrltory  Thereafter  we  and  Canada  will 
bava  to  carrv  the  fight,  with  very  Uttle  help 
from  South  .\merlca. 

Our  choice  in  Asia  Is  even  more  limited. 
Our  current  Par  Bnst  policy  Is  changed  now 
to  a  salvage  opemMon  No  agr«'eincnt  with 
R  -d  China  will  br  kept  by  It;    the  President 


has  52  broken  Communist  treaties  on  his 
desk.  The  further  fact  is  that  the  Knrean 
campaiK'n  is  only  pnrt  of  a  continuing  gen- 
eral Asiatic  conquest  now  In  progress.  Tibet 
we  will  not  defend,  and  Indcchlna  we  cannot 
defend  against  the  Red  Chinese  forces  when 
released  from  action  In  Korea.  That  means. 
at  win,  the  Communlsta  can  sweep  down  to 
Singapore  as  easily   ^  the  Japanese  did. 

In  the  Communist  pattern  they  are  seeking 
to  extend  the  area  of  their  victory  by  a  pro- 
posed peace  treaty.  If  we  accept  their  peace 
terms,  it  will  give  them  equal  rights  with 
MacArthur  In  Japan,  wipe  out  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  permit  them  to  purchase  the  goods 
they  so  sorely  need  in  America. 

We  have  lost  a  campaign,  but  by  deluding 
ourselves  that  they  will  keep  any  peace 
treaties  we  can  lose  the  global  war.  Ap- 
peasement In  Korea  will  be  more  tragic  In 
results  than  appeasement  at  Munich.  We 
will  cut  our  own  throau  If  we  admit  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Prom  the 
moral  standpoint,  for  which  we  say  we  are 
fighting.  It  would  be  aa  dlsastroua  aa  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mussolini's  rape  of  Ethiopia.  A 
bank  robber,  though  successful,  is  still 
shunned  by  a  self-respecting  community. 

We  have  now  been  officially  told  we  are 
fighting  for  survival.  That  moans  we  must 
use  all  the  help  we  can  get  from  wherever 
we  can  get  it.  It  la  the  first  rule  of  survival 
that  common  enemies  make  natural  allies. 
Our  natural  allies  are  the  Imprisoned  coun- 
tries, and  they  should  be  used.  With  almost 
suicidal  blindness,  up  to  this  time,  our  in- 
telligence has  been  forbidden  to  arm  the 
underground  resistance  movements.  That 
policy  should  be  reversed  today. 

Our  country  no  longer  baa  the  slightest 
choice.  There  la  only  one  way.  We  have 
gambled  that  there  would  be  peace — and  lost 
a  war.  Our  last  chance  Is  to  rush  prepara- 
tion for  a  global  war — and  hope  to  save  cur 
country. 


Is  Enf land  a  Helpful  Ally  or  Are  We  Just 
PaliiBf  Her  Chettnats  Oat  of  the  Fire? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MtrHir.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1950 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  light  on  the  question  earned 
In  the  caption  above  may  be  gleaned 
from  an  editorial  of  the  Chicapo  Tribune 
of  December  8.  printed  herewith; 
Attlxe  and  Comp/uct 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  waa  sped  on  his  way 
to  Waahlngton  with  a  mighty  outpouring  of 
censure  for  America  from  British  politicians 
and  the  press.  The  English  ally  views  ua 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  is  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  it.  When  the  military  situation 
In  Korea  could  not  have  been  worse.  Mr. 
Attlee's  minuter  of  defense,  Emanuel  SMn- 
well,  and  his  minister  of  war,  John  Struchey, 
showed  their  mettle 

Did  these  responalble  ministers  of  our  val- 
iant ally  take  enarfatlc  meaaures  to  gat  rein- 
foroasBanta  to  Korea?  Did  they  call  tor 
apead  and  reaolution  In  organlaing  against 
the  world  menace  uf  Soviet  ■gfisssliiiiT  Not 
that  could  be  noticed. 

Strachey  made  a  stirring  call  to  English- 
men not  to  surrender  social  gains  to  defense 
needs.  Socialist  business  as  usual  was  hla 
preacrlptlon.  Shlnwell  dallberately  falsified 
the  United  Nations  mandate  under  whkh 
General  MacAithur   waa  ordered  to  proceed 
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north  of  th?  thirty-eighth  parallel  in  Korea. 
He  said  that  MacArthur  had  brnueht  all  the 
trouble  by  exceeding  his  crders. 

Britain's  responsible  military  leaders 
proved  pond  backbiters  Ther  specialize  in 
biting  their  allies,  not  thetr  enemies. 

Yet  no  one  ought  to  be  iur-n-ed  at  these 
attitudes.  Last  March  Strachey's  ideological 
Inclination  was  brought  into  question  by 
Lord  Beavertrock's  London  Evening  Stand- 
ard, which  said  that  Strachey  was  a  Commu- 
nist who  had  never  disavowed  communism. 
Tbla  waa  denied  by  Attlee  and  Strachey.  who 
awted  that  Strachey  had  broken  with  the 
Communists  In  1940.  vhen  Stalin  was  sup- 
porting Hitler's  war  w.t.n  Britain 

The  letter  to  a  magazine  which  Strachey 
cited  as  proof  at  the  break  was  not  very  con- 
vincing evidence.  If  there  ever  was  a  break. 
It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  wljh  statements 
made  by  Strachey  as  late  as  October.  1945, 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  which  were 
pub'lshed  then  In  his  book.  "Socialism  Looks 
Forward."  In  chapter  12  Strachey  said  that 
the  proof  that  sodalism  works  waa  that  Rus- 
sia bad  triumphed  In  the  war  "without  the 
assistance  of  a  single  Russian  capitalist  or 
landlord.*  In  the  windup  of  a  panegjTic  to 
Communist  Russia,  he  wrote: 

"But,  scmebody  may  say,  Isnt  Rus£ia  a 
pretty  tough  sort  of  place?  What  about  the 
purges  and  the  shooting  and  the  lack  of  civil 
liberties  and  the  trouble  with  the  peasants. 
and  consequent  food  shortages,  which  we 
Vised  to  hear  so  much  about  In  the  British 
newspapers  before  Russia  became  our  ally? 

"Tea.  nil— Is  Is  pretty  tough.  Things  have 
there  which  I,  for  one.  most  pas- 
lly  hope  may  never  happen  m  Britain. 
But  let  us  never  forget  this.  It  is  very  largely 
we  and  the  other  capitalist  states  of  tt-.e  world 
who  have  made  Russia  tough.  First  we  niade 
war  on  her;  then  we  subsidized  all  the  Rus- 
sian landowners  and  capital  owners  who  had 
been  turned  out  to  mAke  war  on  i.er  tl-.en  we 
drew  what  w^aa  called  a  ' :a;;.T.iry  c.  rdon' 
around  her:  then  we  boycotted  her;  then  we 
refuaed  her  all  credits;  then  we  refused  to 
naake  common  cause  with  her  against  the 
Nazis,  hoping  they  would  attack  her.  And 
now  people  are  surprtaad  becauae  she  is  very 
tough,  pretty  rough,  depends  on  nobody  but 
heraalf.  and  cruata  nobcxly  but  heraelf. 

"RuaaU  haa  been  thro<n(h  unapeakable  dif- 
ficulties and  suiferlnga.  of  which  the  German 
invasion  was  only  the  last;  but  she  haa  been 
Mm.  and  has  oume  out  one  of  the 
natloaa  on  earth.  This  glact 
strenpth  of  Russia  Is  built  on  the  concrete 
foundauons  of  a  Socialist  economic  system. 
So  when  you  hear  people  sav  socialism  'won  t 
work,'  Just  whisper  the  words.  'Like  the  Rus- 
sian Army?'  " 

Iv  so  syaapashetlc  to  the  cliches  of 
Bunist  propiBanda.  and  no  one  with 
such  a  vast  admiration  for  the  Soviet  sjrstem 
and  Soviet  DcUitary  power,  could  ever  put  his 
heart  Into  the  Job  of  preparing  a  defense 
against  Russia.  A  man  with  this  outlook 
would  be  belter  equipped  to  greet  an  Invad- 
ing Russian  army  as  liberators  bringing  the 
5ew  Jerusalem. 

Of  Shinwell.  tl;e  best  that  can  be  said  Is 
that  he  has  an  almost  identical  view.  He  was 
a  great  ahouter  for  the  second  front  to  re- 
lieve Russia  in  World  War  XL  ouce  suggested 
by  Implicaucui  that  the  Churchdl  war  cabi- 
net harborrl  "subvarslva  thoughts"  about 
the  Soviet  ally,  and  again  stated.  "The  effect 
at  the  Ruaslan  resistance  to  Nazi  aggression 
on  political  thinking  in  this  coxintry  is  very 
great."  He  and  .  ttlee  have  t>een  agreeable 
to  retaining  Strachey.  and  they  have  def endeo 
him. 

How  can  any  American  expect  British  mili- 
tary assistance  In  a  war  against  Communist 
a^gx^ation  when  men  like  this  control  the 
political  dMMiaM  governing  tha  BnUsh  mUl- 

:iall£t  fatherland. 


Unted  States  Fordfii  Polkj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MITBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
American  foreign  pohcy  is  a  principal 
topic  cf  discu.s.sion.  I  believe  Members 
•ftiU  be  intere.sted  in  reading  a  histor- 
ical review  and  summary  of  the  present 
United  States  foreisn  policy  and  Sta- 
lin s  'xorld -conquest  praeram  prepared 
by  the  Women  Investors  Research  Insu- 
tute.  Inc.,  which  follows: 
UwrrED  St.^tis  Foreign  Policy   a.vd  Stalin  s 

WOELD  CONCCEST  PKOCSAM 

Ever  since  Dean  Acheaon  first  rroposed  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1947.  the  peopie  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  halt  the  spread  of 
communism  in  the  world  and  end  the  threat 
of  C<:mmunist  world  domination. 

Analvsts  of  our  present  foreign  policy — 
particularly  as  set  forth  by  Mr  Achescn  m 
his  radio  taik  November  29 — reveals  that  such 
a  policy  cannot  either  halt  the  spread  of  ccm- 
munism  m  the  world  or  end  the  threat  cf 
Communist  world  dominEtun  since.  :t  ig- 
nores the  very  heart  of  Stalin's  program  to 
conquer  the  world. 

Stalin's  plan  for  world  conquest  is  not 
orlalnal.  It  is  a  ccmblr.atlcn  of  tenth  cen- 
tury Russian  plans  to  c^^nquer  eastern  Eu- 
r'pe  and  Genghis  Khan  s  plan  tu  rule  the 
world. 

srrssiA  s  rmsT  rnvASioN  or  scaops 

Russia  s  tenth  century  plan  called  f  r 
bringing  all  of  Europe  Irom  nortiiernmost 
Russia  to  the  Mediterranean  and  east  f;f  the 
I>.inube  unfier  its  control.  Hist  incai  rec- 
ords est-iblish  that  hordes  cf  RxisaUn  pagans 
flowed  down  thrrjugh  eastern  Europe  m  a 
drive  to  the  Mediterranean — siuightenng. 
raping,  conquering  all  Intar^anlng  tribes  ai;d 
countries. 

The  Greelts — seeing  their  Byzantine  Empire 
threatened  by  advancing  Russian  pagan 
hordes — scoght  to  stem  the  tide  by  brineing 
about  a  temporary  unity  of  weat«ii  European 
countries  m  en  effort  to  build  up  military 
forces  of  sufllcient  strength  to  turn  back  the 
R\:ssiaa  advance. 

That  attempt  to  unify  the  forces  of  west- 
em  and  central  Europe  against  the  threat 
of  Russian  invasion  met  with  Uttle  more 
success  than  the  present  North  Atlantic  Pact 
uniftcaticn  plan  to  halt  Russian  dcmuiatioa 
of  the  same  area  is  presently  meetuig. 

That  Russian  inva&ian  of  western  a.-.d  cen- 
tral Eurcpe  finally  was  halted  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Middle  East  and  Russia  by  Genghis 
EQian — the  Tartar-Mongol  'Living  Sun  — 
who  alao  had  his  plan  for  world  conquest. 

CHOIA   ENTXaaCPTS  GaHOBB   KHAN    FLAN 

Starting  from  nca-ttxern  Asia — Genghis 
Khan  first  conquered  Manchuria,  then 
northern  China  and  the  plains  of  western 
Asia.  With  this  area  under  his  control  and 
using  the  mass  manpower  of  .V^iatic  bar- 
barian hordes,  he  pressed  en  through  sotiih- 
em  Asia — conquered  the  Turks,  passed  the 
Caspian  Sen  by  its  aouthem  shore  and  tn- 
vadaC  OacMTla  (MMftplace  of  Stalin)  and 
the  Caucasus  to  the  southern  steppes  of 
Rufsla. 

H:s  advance  was  halted  thfa^  by  trouble 
In  China.  More  than  a  decade  elapsed  be- 
fore iie  succeeded  m  liquidating  Chincss 
war  lords  w»u>  believed  that  Cniua  should 
be  ruled  by  the  C:::neie.  'With  Chitia  once 
more  under  bis  control,  the  Khan  was  able 


to  return  to  his  conquest  of  Riwsia  and  the 
linktne  of  that  country  to  his  world  empire. 

Gei:ghis  Khan  made  Russia  a  political  de- 
pendency of  Asia.  Stalin  plans  to  make  Aria 
a  political  dependency  of  Russia.  Tlie  Khan 
believed  that  once  the  natural  resources 
and  mass  population  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Russia  were  linked  together,  he  would 
be  able  to  compel  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
bow  to  his  rule.  Stalin  evidently  entertains 
the  same  Ijellef. 

llie  Khans  descendants  were  unable  to 
keep  the  Chinese  under  control  and  once 
tliat  ntrol  was  lost,  'he  encircling  chain 
was  brofcen  and  the  Khans  dream  cf  Tvorld 
r.ile  was  ended.  But  Russia — regaining  her 
freedrm  frnm  Asiatic  rule — did  net  forsake 
her  dream  of  ruling  all  of  Europe  east  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Mediterranean. 

STALIN    COMPLfTiS    BUSSIA  S   SA9TXEN    EtJBOPSAN 
Pt.A.. 

Russian  rulers  made  innumerable  attempts 
tr.  bring  that  dream  to  ftiifillment.  It  re- 
mained for  Stalin — who  believes  be  is  the  re- 
ir.carnation  of  G\-nehis  Khan — to  make  the 
Russian  dream  an  actuality  through  the 
Yalta.  Tehran.  Potsuam  agreements.  The 
ai::ne  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt — with 
nn  known  record  of  objection  from  his  po- 
litical adviser.  Alger  Hiss,  or  his  military  ad- 
viser Gen.  George  C.  Marshall — gave  Stalin, 
at  Yalta  and  Tehran,  pr^ctlca^y  all  of  the 
eastern  European  countries  that  Russian 
rulers  had  sought  to  conquer  for  centisies 
and  President  Harry  S.  Truman  la*  ap- 
prf'vcd  the  \alta-Tehran  agreements  at  Pots- 
dam. '  Par  a  complete  listing  of  countries 
f,  ven  Stalin  under  the  Yalta-Tehran -Pots- 
dam acreements.  see  our  Special  Report  Ho. 
500.  Analysis  and  Historical  Review  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  released  March  24.   1948  )' 

Czechoslovakia  was  the  only  country  in 
the  old  Ru-^ian  plan  which  was  withheld 
from  Stalin  in  those  asreements.  A  glance 
at  a  map  shows  thf.t  Czechosluvakia — if  it 
r  mainei  outside  Stalin  .^  control — could  be- 
come a  corridor  thrc.uijh  the  Carpathian 
M'^'.r.t  .:nB  hrough  which  an  attacking 
force  could  pour  into  the  Ukraine,  thereby 
cTittlni?  .Siaitn  nU  fr^m  his  all-lmpr.rtant 
Balkan  oil  <«upplv  and  all  possible  chance 
of  Imkine  Russia  wit*?  A^ia  It  is  not  sur- 
priRU.t;.  therefore,  that  Stalin  seized  Caecho- 
si'7vaic:a  when  he  "^  s  ready. 

STALIN'S   CkNGHIS   KH.'.If   PLAN 

StaUn  W'li  morf  at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and 
Potodani  than  fulfiilment  of  the  Czars 
dreams.  He  alatj  wa&  given  Manchuria, 
Ni:>rth  Korea,  and  the  Kunie  Islands — all  nec- 
essary for  the  next  phase  cf  Stalin's  plan  for 
World  conquest — the  G'^nehis  Khan  plan — 
conquest  'St  Asia,  the  M.cldie  East,  and  the 
linkuig  ui  Russia  will.  Ai.ia  so  as  to  com- 
picteiy  encircle  the  wcrld. 

Staim  s  next  move  w<is  a  series  of  diver- 
sionary tactics  in  Europe  to  divert  world  at- 
tention from  A&ia.  With  this  accomplished. 
be  began  to  build  a  huge  munitions  plant 
and  arsenal  In  Siberia — east  cf  the  Ural 
Mountains — protected  by  hi?  control  of  Man- 
churia. N'iTth  Korea,  and  the  Kurile  Inlands. 

His  next  move  was  tc  organize  Red  Chinese 
forces  m  Manchuria  to  drive  Cliiang  s  Na- 
tionalist forces  from  China.  Chiang  fought 
valiantly  against  Stalin  s  Red  Chinese  forces 
but  was  forced  to  ftee  to  Fcrmo.%a  when  his 
supplies  from  the  United  auaies  were  cut  ofl 
by  Dean  Acheson  and  Gen.  George  C  Mar- 
shall when  Chiang  reltifed  to  accept  Mr. 
Acheson  s  plan  f.jr  including  Chinese  "igra- 
rian  ■  Communists  m  the  Chir.ei>e  Nationalist 
Government. 

Stalin's  control  of  Asia  then  was  almost 
complete.  It  faced  two  t^ireats.  Control  of 
Sjuth  Korea  by  non-C-:mmunist  forces  and 
the  occupation  cf  Fcrrrcsa  by  the  remnants 
cl  Chlan^^'s  Xatic:-.;.;is;  army.  As  long  es 
all  of  Kc.'-ea  and  Former.-^  remained  outride 
the  Scviei  ccntrol-cri;::  tv.ey  constituted 
loaded    pistol    pointed    r^t    Stalin's    planned 
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•ad  the  MMdi* 
tocomplitt  bit 


HIS    ftnt    ooovv    to   •ItnlaM*   tbrg*    twin 
tbrMU  yn»  to  order  th*  UiiMlnii  oC  Soutli 
by  Hortb  Korean  Communut*.    Tbat 
ali0Bt  to  «acr««d  wben  tt  w«» 
Um  svnius  or  0«n«na  Mac- 
Arthta-  tfrt  tiM  cuwf  a(  Antncan  aoMtars 

United  »*t»oa». 

t->.  T   s  rvmacM  roucr  axbs  staxjw? 

r  :.«  fonlcn  poUey  o(  our  8t*t« 

De'  i  »pp««Dtl7  »*»«»  tto«  d«y  for 

Sia  ..  ^^arliMWOBri?  with  otdtflili  Amer- 
tcmn  troops  mso  OOHil— t  in  Korea,  wahout 
th*  -----—-•.  o;  OoB^ywa  alU»oue^:i  tt  was  In 
ee  "  Trttm^n,  evldenVly  ca  the  adrlca 

o<  liic  .  -rttersd  t>9  UnJttd 

Bbitn  :  I'll*  waters  oC  For- 

Lp  ■_  Stilln  h»i  betaccmpaUci 

to  ^rc»p  •  lar^e  lore*  ol  CHUmu  CrMiBi«r1rt 
lyj,jjg  auMamzA  \m  tbm  pucchow-CMtton  am 
•pBoatM  FcmosB  to  p*«v«nt  aa  tnvaiion  of 
l^c  CMba  BBliriHid  by  Cb'arf .  TWv  advvet 
oC  t^  VBttid  aiata*  ftsvenUi  P!eot  in  the 
Wunmocz  Street  cfc2zt?«tl  tfcat  ■ttliatVri. 

Tbst  a  jet  lock  up  lu  formamWMti  poet- 
tio3  UGd«  onHrs  ftom  Mr.  Itta— ■  ilk  1: 
Prvreztt  »n  tnvmston  at  roraMxm  fnoi  CMfu. 
•ad.  3:  Prevent  an  ln*B«tao  of  Cliina  from 


^ ttet  •rdtr— It  BO  looker  was  nacea- 

■•ry  for  StaUn  to  kecy  WtmA  Clilncae  trocps 
In  the  Fooctoow-CMrto«  ann  to  prevent 
CMaiBS's  inrcaton  of  tbe  mainiand.  He  was 
aMi  to  BOTt  tbew  troop*— fvli:ibly  reported 
lUWirn  about  SOOgOOt^— btxi  tb«  PDcchow- 
Onrtsn  area  to  MiimbilUa  for  epeetal  tra!n- 
tnc  ander  KwmAmi  oAcaia  asd  fur  new  equip- 
ment. laehidlBS  wlstar  clocbtnz. 

It  Li  baMaaad  ttet  ttoe  Red  Chinne  troops 
BOW  op;x>aUn  Dattad  States  trcopi  in  Nortli 
Krwai  aia  t!M»a  wbich  the  adveut  cf  tbe 
||l^la#  SMfeaa  8cTeniti  Fieet.  under  tbe 
HbWM'Cttad  onlar.  enab>d  Stalin  to  move 
«aft  at  tb«  P:;cchcw-Cuittm  araa. 

W  ttzTth  Kcrea  ta  mumed  to  Oomreunut 
aamkwel  &nd  Colej:^  la  caaapellcd  to  remain 
CO  l%raoaa  tmtli  S.^Un  U  r*ad7— wltbcut 
Oaltatf  Bt*Pf*  oppoeition — to  Invade  that 
taiaad  and  IsquUtate  Ctuang'a  fore  - — Staim 
thrn  Will  be  ready  to  continue  his  march 
th.-oush  A':uj  a-u  tba  MMkUe  Ktst  to  com- 
plete liie  link  to  Rxiasia  and  his  world  en- 
etrp)otiient  program. 

With  that  enclrctement  completed — and 
hla  only  real  opponent,  the  United  States. 
Wed  inio  bankruptcy  and  Impotaney  th.ouRn 
eoniinued  bccvy  ependtng  and  manpower 
Btaltn  win  thrn  be  In  a  position  lo 
tba  anttfc  world  to  bow  to  h*s  rule. 
Khan — the  "living  sun"— will  have 
retttmcd  cn.ce  more  to  power 

Can  Slalln'i  world  encirclement  plan  be 
baltfd? 

rr«ATKCT  or  r««i»o«« 

It  can — but  not  through  Mr  Achescn's 
"strategy  of  freedom"  plan. 

That  plan  is  dealgnad  only  to  strengthen 
and  d?ve"op  weatem  Furope  and  Africa.  It 
not  cniy  falls  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Stalin's 
plan— onqueat  of  Asut — but  tt  Klves  hlin 
Asia  aa  the  Talta-Tehran-Potadam  agree- 
ments tp.va  hUo  eaatam  Europe  and  Man- 
ehiirta. 

Ut.  Acheaon  declared  in  hla  November  29 
talk  that  hia  plan  U  ~rooted  in  our  tradi- 
Uoaa.**  Hu  audience  assumed  be  meant  the 
plan  U  "rooted"  In  the  tradtMooa  of  t^e 
United  Stetes. 

Study  cf  truit  plan  reveala  tt  to  ba  "rooted* 
In  tbe  traditions  of  Cecil  »hndaa 

Cecil  Bhodea.  aon  of  an  Anftlran  preacher, 
amaared  mllUona  by  a  noiaopoty  of  Scuih 
Atrican  (old  and  dlawniwia.  Be  left  the 
gnatar  part  <a  bla  !«■■*  fortana  for  tbe 
upaami  purpoaa  of  a<i>aMtbg  tba  British 
Xmpire   expansion   program.     Key   to   that 


program  was   the   development   of   tbe   tm- 
Bttiaa  wealth  of  Africa. 

Aseordlnx  to  WlllUm  Stead— hli  secre- 
tary and  oOclal  blc«rapber — Rhodea  set  forth 
m  bla  will  that  hla  money  waa  to  be  used 
"to  eaUbUsh  a  secret  society  In  order  to 
hate  the  whole  ccntinent  of  Africa  settled 
by  Bruons  •  •  '.In  the  end  that  Great 
Britain  Is  to  estabUah  a  power  so  overwheloi- 
ii^  that  vara  muft  ceasa  and  the  mlUcanivun 
r^i^cd." 

Scecd  relataa  that  Rbcdes  discussed  his 
plan  w.tb  Lord  Rothschild  who  replied.  "TViis 
la  all  veiy  well  il  you  c*n  get  America  to 
join — If  not.  it  erricuntJ  to  noitiln?." 
Whereupon.  Mr.  £ie.id  relates.  Rlicxjcs 
clxarjjed  tls  will.  r«-vrittng  tlie  phraa-  "ret- 
t'.ed  b7  Britons"  to  read  "s-ii'ed  by  the  E  g- 
lUh-qxcl:.-^.:;  iir.t:ons."  end  tlisn  estabUrhed 
the  Rhode.s  Scholarships  an  the  ccc;et  society 
which  was  to  aid  m  carrying  fornraid  hia 
plan 

Mr.  Achcsoa'a  itratigy  of  fresdcm  plan  Is 
net  new.  It  is  a  r?»Tite  of  t?5c  Rhcdes  plan 
with  one  major  cbant;:^ — the  Un»tsd  8  ".tes 
Is  to  piy  th*  cr.i"..-o  cost — in  men  and  mcney. 
Cecil  R;.  t^c:  dreamed  ci  Br.tuh  Empire — 
not  c?  9  rT  >1iS  plan  did  not  env.'ion 
the  r  i  cf  Ger:^j:ii  Khan  In  Sca- 

hn  at.  .  i  of  the  Oe:i%hla  Khan  plan 

for  world  contrcl. 

Wnile  State  D^-^-'-tr-.er.t'  plannlni;  Indl- 
eat»  a  deep  kn<  ot  .ae  RbcUea  plan 

for  world  coiitrc'.— ;.  -—.•ani  to  Indica-e 

•  WJ^ul  lack  of  tn  of  the  Ceog^is 

Khan  pl^n.  Otherw^e— why  ibould  all 
State  Department  planning  to  end  tie  threat 
of  Conununist  world  control  p?rsistently  ig- 
nore the  hjart  of  t.ie  Ki^an  plai.— control 
cf  As:a?  Why  should  all  State  Dsparfnent 
world  planning  t>e  deslKucd  to  enable  Stalin 
to  tzts  Ar;a  without  oppasKlon  since  con- 
quest cf  Asia  practically  ascures  succces  of 
bis  world-cunque<t  program? 

rNiiau  sTATss  rossnuf  poioct  blocks  chianc? 

R'llsble  reports  indicite  Cliirng  Is  ready 
to  strl!ce  at  the  heart  of  3t?.lin"5  plan  with 
en  invasion  cf  C'llna  He  i-s  reported  to 
have  SbO.COO  men  on  Formosa  rsady  to  in- 
vade Chma — with  a  fifth  column  of  about 
l.OOO.OCO  ready  for  action  irslde  China  as 
soon  aa  he  begins  that  invasion 

He  '.»  prevented  from  carrying  out  this 
plan  by  that  p-.nion  oX  Mr.  Truman's  order 
to  the  United  Stataa  Ssventh  Fleet  whicli 
directs  it  to  prevant  an  invasion  of  China 
from  Fcrtnoea  and  by  immediate  lack  of 
needed  supplies,  plus  the  assurance  that  sup- 
pll?s  will  coiitlnue  to  Cow  to  him^^ven  after 
Stalin  is  forced  to  withdraw  his  Red  Chinese 
troops  from  Korea. 

It  Is  beheved  by  those  v-ho  knew  the  sit- 
uation that  if  Chi.-\ng  lnv;>des  China.  S'.alln 
will  be  ccmpellsd  to  recall  his  Red  Chinese 
troops  from  Korea  and  from  Tibet;  that  he 
will  ba  compelled  to  halt  his  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Red  Chinese  In  the  Indocliina 
area,  thereby  rellevlno:  the  United  States  of 
the  anancial  and  military  burden  of  aklinz 
France  In  that  area. 

It  would  appear  that — with  Chleni?"s  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  China — Stalin  would  be 
compelled — even  aa  was  Genghis  Khan — to 
abandon  bis  world-e'«circlement  program 
and  concentrate  his  eSurts  un  an  atten^pt 
to  reconquer  China. 

Victory  In  China  for  Chiang  could  result 
In  a  period  of  peace  for  the  world. 

Victory  in  China  for  Chiang  could  result 
In  completion  of  hia  world-encirclement  pro- 
gram. 

Chiang  cannot  begin  his  Invasion  as  Ion? 
as  tboae  now  In  control  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment continue  to  dictate  our  Far  Bast-Asia- 
Chlna  poUcy. 

CAM    ACHISON    rtOC«AM    ITOP   tTALINT 
Since    Mr     Acheaon's    strategy-of -freedom 
prc-gram    includes   no   plan    to   halt    Stalin's 
march  through  Asia— can  It  halt  hla  wurld- 


enclrclement  program  with  Its  threat  to 
world  peace  and  individual  freedom? 

Can  Mr.  Acheton  s  failure  to  include  Asia 
within  the  sphere  of  his  strategy-of-freedr,m 
prvjgram  b.:  Interpreted  by  Stalin  as  aa 
Uidlcatlon  that  the  United  States  U  ready 
to  trade  cff  Aa:a  in  return  for  a  tcmpcrary 
peace  In  V/fstarn  Europe? 

Such  a  trade  mny  be  acceptable  to  Western 
Xurcpean  coun'-rles — particularly  to  Eritaln 
and  Franc;.  ladicallons  dally  are  Increas- 
ing that  those  two  countries  oppose  any 
United  States  aid  to  Asia— apparently  fear- 
ing thct  such  Bid  can  only  result  la  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  aid  now  flowlnt?  fronfl  this 
country  to  continus  and  suppcrt  their  tottfr- 
in«?  SoclaU?t  governments  in  power. 

it  should  be  remembered  that  scclaliam — 
tbe  Red  tr;ln  of  communism— Is.  aa  L;nln 
aotly  described  It.  "the  primary  st&ssa  of 
c  iTimui.iEm  "  In  view  of  thlJ.  can  suirh  a 
P  as  that  now  a<*vanced  by  Jlr.  Ache- 

t  ■  the  ipread  of  cummualBm  even  in 

V(  :stem  Europe  si'ce  its  objective  anpa.-oatly 
is  to  malie  socialism  secure  in  that  area  of 
the  world? 

If  Mr.  Acheson's  strategy-of -freedom  pro- 
gram Is  accepted  as  the  fouudatioa  of  our 
foreign  pDllcy— will  It  not  only  enable  S.aln 
to  continue  bis  pvr^ent  propnira  of  satcllite- 
troop  acilcin  thr  V.ddle  and  Far 

Er-ct  ucd  Anally .   g  the  United 

States  into  ba.ik-vpicy— thereby  making  it 
an  easy  prize  for  StaUn  once  he  has  finished 
his  cinquest  of  Asia  and  completed  his 
Gsnghis  Khan  world-encirclement  program? 


Record  Refute?  Those  Professing  Fear  of 
Repablicrn  Isohtiocism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NZBSaSKA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  D^cemb^r  g  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  \  1050 

Mr.  WH:iRRY.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
Pre3s-Tel?s[ram  of  Lont  Beach.  Calif., 
carries  an  editorial  in  ILs  issue  cf  No- 
vember 20.  1950.  entitled  "Record  Re- 
futes Thos,^  Professing  Pear  of  Republi- 
can Isolationism." 

To  all  who  know  the  record  of  the 
Rapublican  Party  in  recent  years,  and  its 
great  accompliShni:'nts  over  £0  years,  the 
editorial  offers  little  new  information, 
but  the  editonal  is  especially  timely  now 
and  illuminatiry?  for  those  who  may 
have  been  influenced  by  techniques  of 
deceiving  prcpi-^iandi^ts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  insertion 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
RECORD,  and  recomm?nd  its  reading  by 
seekers  of  the  truth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD,  as  follows:  i 
Recoko  RznrrES  Those  PaonaatRO  Tkau  of 

R|PT7«LICAM  ISOLATtOartSM 

There  U  variance  In  the  reaction  of  for- 
eign diplomats  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
United  States  election.  Those  from  the  Far 
East  have  ti;ken  heart.  Those  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  Indicate  fear  that  the  Re- 
pubUcan  victory  will  give  impetus  to  isola- 
tionism. The  latter  vle«{>olnt  has  been 
stressed  In  recently  printed  editorials  In 
France  and  Britain,  and  It  echoes  alarmist 
allegations  from  United  States  s'-urcea  d.«- 
appolnted  at  the  result  cX  the  Totlog. 
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Such  fears  of  Isolation l«n  are  not  J"l.^^lfied 
In  fnct.  They  spring  in  part  from  differ- 
1  In  t.uterpretatlon  of  the  meaning  of  the 
In  jMirt  because  the  wcrd  has  t>een  used 
aa  Ma  apltliaC  for  p<;litical  puipuaea.  and 
oaalnly  beoauag  the  record  is  too  often  Ig- 
nored or  distorted. 

la  x«f  utatlon  of  the  charge  cf  Republican 
laatettonlsm.  go  back  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
greas,  which  was  Republican  and  which  has 
been  so  harshly  oiticlxad  by  President 
Truman. 

Tbe  Eightieth  Congress  enacted  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  legislation  and  the  military  aid  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  program.  This  same 
Congrets  enacted  the  Vandenberc  resolu- 
tion to  advance  world  cooperation  and  im- 
prove tbe  workings  cf  tbe  United  Nations. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congrasa  Republican 
Eeiutcr  HoMxa  Fnoosoir.  of  Michigan,  a 
member  of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee. 
authorized  a  res(jlution  designed  to  strength- 
en the  United  Nations  within  Its  existing 
rramework  Appearing  hattma  tba  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Oauatary  at  Stata 
In  favor  cf  the  reaotutlcm.  but  tba 
Internationally  minded  Demo- 
cratic uMiJOiHf  did  BOt  pass  it. 

Tbe  a<liBli>laUatlcn  has  set  up  Republican 
Senators  Taft,  Whxzxt  and  Bkidces  as  the 
king  plna  of  isolationism.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Senators  not  only  favor  continued  assist- 
ance to  Europe,  but  they  Lnsist  that  Interest 
In  the  Far  Xaat  is  imperative  to  the  s'j'ateglc 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

Tajt.  Whcbst.  and  Baioaaa  are  among  that 
considerable  group  cf  Republican  Senators, 
not  forgetting  Kirowi.Aj<D  and  Siuth  of  New 
Jersey,  who  didn't  want  to  kiss  China  good- 
tof  and  who  did  not  mamt  to  see  Fonn'xa 
tekaa  over  by  the  CoMauBlats 

It  has  taken  only  a  few  months  to  vindi- 
cate their  Judgment,  for  new  the  C::lnese 
Communists  (once  called  agrarian  reformers 
by  certain  State  Department  friends  i  are 
locked  in  battle  with  United  Nations  forces 
tn  North  Korea. 

Last  year  Senator  Smith  and  Senator 
Kmowuucs.  after  ezteaaiTc  ulps  to  the  Far 
East,  spoke  out  cooraceously  of  conditions 
as  they  saw  them.  Senatcr  ELmowlamb  baa 
returned  this  fall  for  another  look  and  hla 
pronouncementa  wUl  be  interesting.  In  spite 
of  administration  Jeers,  Tarr  s.  Smith  s.  and 
Knowlaxs's  statements  gave  the  public  vital 
kmwiedge  at  a  time  of  danger  and  contrib- 
uted resoundingly  to  the  adnurLlstrai.Gn  s 
defeat  this  November. 

How  many  remember  the  Morgenthau  plan 
which  propoaed  to  turn  Germany  into  a  com- 
pletely agricultural  state?  GOP  leaders  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  representatives  suc- 
ceeded 1.1  preventing  the  further  dismantling 
of  Germ&n  industry.  The  same  RapObiieaa 
Members  of  naiftliiai  in  a  ccaiitton  with 
aouuheru  DcwkOCtata  bave  insisted  tbat  Spain 
Germany — and  ail  friendly 
to  combat  communism — be 
given  a  helping  hand  In  the  mutual  struggle 
for  survival.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
taolauonism?  Quite  evidently  It  depends 
tipon  wbo  is  doing  the  name  callln?. 

Itat  too  lo^  a^.  the  Britifh  Labor  Gov- 
ernment in  an  aflBlal  praoouaocment  criti- 
ciaed  the  '  Iniiiioan  plan  toamoae  it  would 
racard  the  nationaUaaciaa  at  woatm  indTiatrtes 
ba  tteir  own  and  otbcr  countrtca.  Doesn't 
that  seem  a  little  Isolationist  under  some 
mtcrpracatlon  at  the  term? 

Ooartdar  WImIiiii  CburchiU.  Pandit  Nehru. 
and  other  IntaraadonaUy  known  leaders. 
No  one  calls  tbCBk  HuiltBWial  ii  because  they 
the  vtewa  ttiey  consider  to  the  be.st 
cf  the  dtiaena  of  their  coui.u-ies. 
It  i;«Ala  pveper.  Tbcy  apeak  for  their 
own  nattaus.  It  tfiovld  be  aqwaUy  lo^rlcal  to 
expect  our  duly  elected  BBpcmeotatiTes  to 
|»eeent  views  and  plans  for  the  welfare  cf 
tbe  United  S-ates  Pew  peop'e  would  deny 
tfaat  tbe  United  Statea  baa  been  interested 
in  the  welfare  •  f  the  world.  H.  wever.  it  is 
not   being   mater »ii.i>-c    to    wuni    American 


leaders  to  think  cf  Americans  first.  That  Is 
■»hEt  GOP  leaders  expect  to  cont.nue  to  do. 

They  do  favcr  assisting  Europcar.  defense 
ar.d  economic  aid  withi.n  our  resot:rces. 
These  s.ime  leaders  ';-^;ieve  that  the  aid  given 
must  be  justified  by  other  nations'  desire  to 
help  In  their  own  defense  as  well  as  the  ccm- 
mon  defense  of  all  ir  a  time  of  per*J. 

The  record  doesn't  si:bsrar.*;,:te  fears  of 
GOP  isolationism.  It  does  Indicate  that  the 
GOP  leadetrtitp  will  insist  on  careful  scru- 
tiny of  expenditures  and  a  reaJUtic  forelrn 
policy  that  keeps  America  stronir  '«hile  dis- 
chars^lne  its  oblieatlcns  as  a  member  of  tlie 
world  community. 


No  Deals  in  Kofxa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   PtXNaTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  December  S  'legislaUte  day  cf 
Monday.  Soi^mb^r  27  > ,  1950 

Mr,  MARTIN  Mr  P.-esident.  under 
dale  of  December  6.  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  published  a  very  able  ed,ior'.ai 
entitled  '  Save  Our  Troop*:  No  Deals  in 
Korea.  No  Appea-semenl."  which  I  think 
couid  be  read  with  very  preat  value  by 
every-  Senator.  I  s-lc  unarumous  con- 
sent that  it  be  published  m  the  Appendi-X 
of  the  Recced 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ord»^red  to  be  printed  m  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  folicars 
.S.4VZ   Otte   Troops     No   Deals   in    Kom.*.    No 

Ni^  deals.  No  appeasement.  No  rorren- 
der. 

That,  in  this  newspaper's  opinion,  must 
be  the  backbone  of  American  and  United 
Nauons  policy  in  haudlir^g  the  crisis  in  the 
Fax  East. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  force  cf  the 
Chinese  Ccmmtmists  sent  htirtling  into  Ko- 
rea, the  Umted  Nations  troops  there  have 
been  thrown  back  with  large  losses  and  face 
military  disaster. 

Grave  decisions  must  be  made  quidtly  oa 
the  course  ue  new  should  adopt. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  panic 

It  iS  no  disgrace  for  200,000  troops,  or  leS3. 
ta  be  pushed  back  by  1.000.000.  Battles  have 
bean  Vast  before  and  retreats  made  inevi- 
table. Because  we  have  to  give  up  Pvong- 
yang  does  not  mean  we  have  to  give  up 
alao  everything  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
UnMcd  Nauooa  have  stood  for  in  Korea. 

H  maf  ba  naoaasary  to  withdraw  our 
forcea  from  Korea  befcre  the  Chinese  by 
sheer  weifehl  of  numbers  shove  them  Into 
the  sea.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  them 
to  retreat  on  their  knees.  They  have  fought 
valiantly  aad  well:  if  they  are  to  be  evacu- 
ated, tbey  can  regroup  elsewhere  aa  part  of 
the  mlg****^'  mUitary  organization  that 
events  and  the  Communist  menace  compel 
us  to  construct. 

Bru.iin  was  u  :t  dishonored  at  Dunkerque, 
nor  America  at  Bat.ian.  Because  they 
vowed,  m  both  instances,  to  return.  They 
did  not  hand  Fra.nce  or  the  Philippines  ir- 
retnevablv  to  the  eueniy.    Taey  gave  ground 

Tl-.e  aisn^  r.or  w.\s  at  Munich,  where  grov- 
eling st.itesmen  sought  to  buy  peace  from 
Hitler  by  selling  out  an  ally,  and  where  the 
evils  of  appeasement  were  made  so  plain 
that  no  man  should  ever  forget  them. 

There  would  be  dishonor  a.id  futility  In 
seeking  now  to  repair  tiie  K-ic:.ii  crises  with 


a  patched-up  procram  of  appeasing  Ccmmu- 
ni*t    Ch^na    and    her    back-room    pupp?teer, 

Soviet  Russia. 

The  posaibi'ity  has  been  disciissed  cf  pre- 
va:l;r..g  upon  Mao  Tze-tung  to  order  a  cease 
fire  m  Korea  and  to  halt  the  Chinese  ad- 
vance at  the  thUrty-eiijhth  parallel  or  soom 
other  line  while  dickering  continues  over 
the  future  of  the  Far  East. 

In  return  for  such  an  agreement  it  i&  siig- 
gested.  tbe  United  Siatet  wouid  remove  the 
Seventh  F".ect  as  the  protectini;  screen  for 
Fam-..>sa  and  leave  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  on  that  inland  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Communists,  and  the  Kao  regime 
would  be  voted  into  the  United  Nations. 

Should  the  United  States  and  t'le  CN  allow 
Itself  to  be  blacjcmailed  into  a  deal  like  this, 
nothing  but  catastrophe  could  follow.  No 
advantage  would  be  paiiied  tn  Korea,  be- 
cause even  IT  Mao  would  halt  his  advance 
temporarily  to  grasp  other  concesRiona.  he 
would  take  over  the  whole  of  Korea  at  hia 
leistire. 

The  Communists  did  not  respect  tbe 
thirty-eighth  parallel  befcre  T  elr  advance 
beyond  that  lire  Is  «ha:  set  c5  the  war. 
They  proved  that  they  wait  all  Korea  as  part 
of  their  crer-all  pla.n  o'  conquest,  and  no 
ap>easerrer.t  gesture  at  th.s  time  will  change 
thc-lr  mii.ds  B!ackz.xallers  ar.d  gangsters 
ne-.er  stay  bought. 

Given  ri^ht-of-way  In  Formosa,  the  Com- 
munist- w  uld  not  only  destroy  the  las',  or- 
g.'i.'uz^'d  Ch.nese  resistance  to  their  power. 
but  they  would  take  over  a  base  that  is  one 
of  the  moet  lni^.irtar.t  poi-its  in  America's 
defense  ch.-iln  in  the  Paci*c. 

They  wonld  be  in  perfect  position  to  rwal- 
low  Indochina,  kick  the  B.ntlsh  out  of  Hong 
Kong  and  walk  into  Thailar-d  and  Ma!aya. 
Appeasement  now  would  strengthen  them 
f  :r  later  on.  with  violent  rejacrcussions  across 
half  the  world  in  E'orope.  wh?re  Russia,  Its 
Asiatic  er.terprtses  made  secure  by  the  Chi- 
nese puppets,  could  prcceed  to  further  con- 
quests either  by  force  or  by  ceals,  in  the  well- 
kncjcn  Hitler  pattern. 

We  did  net  give  tip  when  half  cur  f!eet 
lay  on  the  bottom  at  Pearl  Harbor.  There  is 
no  reason  to  give  up  becs.U£e  cf  a  military 
set-back  by  overwhelming  numbers  in  North 
Korea.  Ore  defeat  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  abandon  the  UN  commitment  to  pro- 
tec*  the  K:rear:  people  from  Communist  ag- 
giTsslcn.  and  write  of?  the  ^a^es  cf  cur  dead 
who  fel!  to  make  that  comniitrr.ent  good. 

Pall  back  it  we  must,  evacuate  the  Ko- 
rean battlefields  to  keep  our  remaining  troops 
cu:  of  the  Chinese  meat  gr.nder,  btit  let  it  be 
another  Dunkerque.  not  another  Munich. 

No  concessions  to  the  Communists,  no 
asT'K'mer.t.s  with  an  enemy  who  will  never 
keep  his  pledge,  no  surrender  If  we  quit 
Kcrea.  let  us  leave  with  honor — until  the  day 
"K-e  can  rettirn. 


f. 


NatioBal  Maiarily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KM 

OF  MISS  :ni: 
IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  8  >lcgi-ilat:te  day  of 
Monday,  Novcvibcr  27),  1950 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  word 
••isolationist '  is  frequently  applied  as  a 
term  of  reproach  to  critics  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  those  who  apologize  for  it. 
They  seem  to  regard  this  as  a  retdrt 
courteous  which  completely  disposes  of 
any  statement  tiiat  might  otherwise 
prove  difficult  to  answer. 
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For  those  vho  hare  resorted  to  ih\s 
evaxran  there  may  be  food  for  thought 
Id  ft  letter  written  by  John  nenr?.  a  dis- 
tuif^i<ytf<t  mufewM  In  ti)c  lav  ^hooi  of 
Columbia  University.  It  was  pubUriMd 
in  tike  New  York  Hcra'd  Tiibuae  under 
dBte  of  NcTcmbcr  18.  1950.  and  enUtled 
-National  UaOgtSjr 

I  ask  iii>oiiliB<wH  eooaent  ttiat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cos- 
tKSSSlCTtM.  Recom. 

There  bcuig  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordeitd  to  Sie  printed  la  uie  Appen- 
dix of  the  RECOtB.  as  follows; 
MAiKUtAi.  UjtTTm:rT 
To  thf  Knr  Totx  CtaAi.3  TiTBrrsi: 

Iictetiaiilat  ranto  blgb  as  a  question -beg- 
g^m  cpttlwt.  Wbat  tbou!<l  lnduc«  reflecuun 
^  tiM  number  of  peKoni  who  are  often  so 
lacVMl  attHoccli  ttey  bave  an  obrious  and 
b^b  tiM^nlTi  ■  In  wtvld  aSalra.  Wben 
sueh  pwaoos  qncctloa  American  foreign 
c-mmltmenu.  it  Is  not  because  they  believe 
tiie  oceans  and  dut*nc*  are  »dequ«t«  pro- 
tection from  ecemles.  or  Ifcat  ths  United 
States  should  be  dcfanaeleaa  against  aggres- 
•on.  What  theT  aik  li  that  American  poUcj 
b*  dcflsed  In  terms  of  American  interests. 
wtilcli.  considering  American  purposes  and 
pracUcea.  do  colncKte  wltb  the  best  future 
(rf  that  part  of  the  vorkl  which  is  dedicated 
to  freedom. 

The  historic  American  policy  as  enunciated 
first  tjy  Washington  is  that  the  United  States 
abootd  not  become  a  party  to  foreign  quarrels 
and  rtralry.  That  does  not  mean  our  Inter- 
ects  may  not  be  global  or  that  to  maintain 
these  InteresU  we  need  no  allies.  What  it 
SM«ns  U  that  we  should  accept  essociatrs 
OQ  the  basis  of  our  own  needs  and  not  mix 
on  either  side  of  ag*-old  conflicts.  The  rec- 
ord of  both  world  wars  shows  the  disasters 
ttat  can  cooM  to  the  United  States  frcai 
abandoning  otir  historic  principles.  Unrealis- 
tic tenimienyaity  characterued  us  in  both 
wars  Our  people  were  moved  by  fcrelgn  and 
our  own  propeganda  to  groteeque  error  re- 
gazdlng  both  our  sllies  and  our  enemies. 
This  b>acher  mentality  dissipated  our  wealth 
and  power  to  ends  as  harmful  to  the  people  of 
our  allies  as  to  oureelves  and  our  enemies. 
WUson's  tragedy  was  tliat  understanding 
much  of  this  truth,  he  >-lelded  to  the  very 
waves  of  sentiment  he  had  deplored.  Rooee- 
velfs  tragedy  is  that  be  Ignored  every  aspect 
of  Wilson's  statesmanship  and  duplicated 
all  America's  blunders  of  a  generation  ear- 
lier. 

The  historic  fact  Is  that  from  1917  to  IMl 
practically  no  major  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  world  affairs  benefited 
el'her  ourselves  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Si.nce  194 1  the  bitd  features  uf  our  policy  have 
lar^el;  canceled  tnc  praiseworthy  aspects. 
The  principles  of  Washington  are  as  Talld  to- 
day a::  when  the  Republic  began.  A  re'.urn 
to  these  principles  u  not  Isolationism.  It 
la  •  mark  of  national  maturity 

Jofor  Uanna. 

Haw  Toaa.  Son^mb^  17    t9S0 


The   New  Prcblera  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  (>: 
or 


RKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDLN 

or  ij<d:.*s* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  Dfcembfr  8,  1950 

Mr  M.ADDF..N'  Mr.  Spcfttor.  when 
the  Korean  f  ;':o>  started,  no  one.  in- 
cluding our  miiuary,  thought  that  the 


Ccmmunistic  hcrdes  of  R?d  China  v.  ould 
eveniuaily  clo^e  in  to  attack  on  the  Ko- 
rean peninsula.  We  are  faced  tviih  that 
Situation  now. 

K.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Pcst- 
Tnoune  m  Gary.  Ir.d..  outUned  some  real 
common  sense  regarding  our  cricniaL 
Froblem: 

Thk  Nrw  PaoB!.KM  IM  KoaSA 
The  attack  of  the  Red  Chinese  has 
changed  the  whole  charccer  of  the  war  in 
Ktvec  and  forces  thU  country  and  tli?  UN  to 
cdopt  a  new  policy.  Th?  first  problem  is  tha 
eurvlral  of  our  Army.  With  a  million  Chinese 
soldiers  attacking  178.0C0  Americans  and 
Eupprrtlng  allies,  a  new  line  must  be  estab- 
i;sh?d  which  c^  be  maintained  against  tha 
hordes  thrown  against  our  men. 

The  protlem  is  a  new  one  for  us  but  it  is 
net  a  new  one  in  war.  The  Germans  had  to 
face  it  m  Russia  when  their  arm'.ca  were 
euhmerged  by  oceans  of  CommunUts  who 
k;pt  coming  no  matter  how  many  were 
•  killed.  The  establUhment  of  a  well-planned 
defcn'e  line  In  depth  can  probrbly  do  the 
Job,  but  we  may  net  have  time  to  plan  and 
construct  it  j)roperly.  Therein  lies  the  dan- 
ger, for  a  soldier  can  kill  only  a  limited 
number.  Eventually  his  gun  becomes  too 
hct  to  handle  or  Jams  and  he  is  overrun. 

Nevertheless  there  may  be  ways  out  of  the 
dlfflrultles  facing  us  and  nor.-  that  we  knew 
what  the  problems  are.  it  is  a  lair  supposition 
the  Red  hcrdes  will  be  stepped  somewhere. 
After  that  has  been  done  we  shall  probably 
have  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Red  Chinese. 
Whatever  the  deal  is  called,  it  will  be  ap- 
peasement, but  it  will  be  necessary  if  we  do 
not  want  to  flght  a  war  with  China — and  we 
do  not. 

It  has  l)een  assumed  until  this  attack  that 
Communist  China  would  not  do  what  she 
has  done  It  was  Ijelleved  that  Mao  would 
not  be  the  tool  of  Russia  but  would  act  in 
China's  Interest.  But  Mao  may  think  he  Is 
acting  in  China's  interest.  Who  knows  what 
goes  oa  in  a  Communist's  m  nd? 

Well,  someone  should  have  known.  There 
are  probably  more  Americans  who  have  lived 
In  China  and  know  the  Chinese  Intimately 
than  any  other  people.  Tuey  should  have 
been  able  to  predict  Chinas  course  But  we 
don't  use  stich  resources.  We  Just  blunder 
along  and  take  what  comes.  This  time  the 
cost  of  blundering  will  be  very  high.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  certainty  it  will  not  be  complete 
disaster. 

Saving  the  Army  is  a  military  Job,  and 
MAcArthur  should  be  given  a  free  hand.  But 
IX  that  Job  is  accomplished,  we  still  will  have 
to  bring  some  completion  to  the  Korean  ad- 
venture unless  enough  new  military  forces 
can  be  rounded  up  to  drive  out  the  Chinese. 
Indeed,  the  Chinese  angle  has  been  the  weak- 
ness of  the  adventure.  Had  we  united  Korea. 
It  would  still  have  been  necessary  to  make 
an  accommodation  with  China. 

Prom  the  start  we  should  have  realized 
that  some  agreement  with  China  would  be 
requ'red  under  any  clrcuirstances.  Tl^at  la. 
we  should  have  required  an  agreement. 
China  would  not  She  could  have  waited 
until  we  withdrew  and  then  have  sent  In 
her  armies  as  she  has  now 

8o  when  we  talk  about  an  end  of  the  ad- 
venture we  mean  an  agreement  with  China. 
But  China  has  said  the  only  agreement  she 
wants  la  for  us  to  get  out.  PoMibly  we  can 
do  bef..er  than  that:  but  unlesa  we  Intend 
to  ftvht  and  defeat  China,  we  shall  undoubt- 
edly have  to  appease  her  It  U  better  to 
face  this  fact  than  to  go  on  talking  about 
%avinx  uur  honor. 

Tne  fact  U,  we  face  a  terrific  defeat  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  a  very  la-ge  in- 
crease in  our  military  power  in  Korei  But 
t.o  cu'>h  pov.'er  is  available.  We  don't  have 
It.  and  if  we  did  we  might  not  be  abla  to 
trannpurt   It   to  Korea  In  tlms  to   be  effec- 


tive.   Therefore,  !t  is  no  tiBWiOtalk  pL^tl- 
tudes  nor  to  uiscurs  impomtbllfClea. 

Never  at  anv  ti.Tne  was  there  any  contem- 
plation of  having  to  dcieat  a  million  Chinese 
in  addition  to  tte  30«J,C00  Ncrth  ILcreani. 
We  haven't  the  power,  unless  It  H  in  the 
atom  bomb.  Unfortunately.  mil«t;»ry  men 
do  not  seem  sanguine  about  using  the  t>omb 
In  the  Korean  terrain. 


The  Gravity  of  the  Korean  Dispute 


EIvTErSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  K.\?.L  E.  MUNDT 

Or  sci::h  d\k  )T.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE-  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  >.  195Q 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AppendLx  of  the  Record,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Let's  Elnd  Korean  Dispute 
Before  the  Entire  World  Is  Aflame  With 
Terrible  War,"  urilte n  by  Fred  C  Chris- 
topherson,  and  pubhshed  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  '  S.  Dak.  •  Daily  Argus-Leader  of 
December  5.  1930  The  editorial  deals 
with  our  foreign  policy.  The  Daily  Ar- 
gus-Leader is  the  largest  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  tn-State  area  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ltts  End  Korein  Dispuri  Before  the  Entthi 

WoaiD  Is  Aflame  WrrH  TaaaiBM  W.\a 

(By  Fred  C.  Chrlstophercon  t 

The  powers  that  be  in  Washington  are 
engaged  in  fateful  conferences  this  week — 
conferences  that  will  Infiuence  the  history 
of   the  world   and   the  destiny   of   mankind. 

These  conferences  are  being  held  at  a 
tragic  time  in  history.  Never  before.  In 
truth,  has  the  United  States  f:.ced  a  crisis 
so  grave.  Our  future  is  at  stance.  The  way 
ahead  may  be  Just  a  long  road  of  blood, 
sweat  and  tears — a  road  so  long  that  no 
person  now  alive  will  reach  its  end.  But 
that  need  not  necessarily  be  the  road  we 
take.  Whether  we  do  or  not  depends  upon 
the  courage,  the  wisdom  and  the  common 
sense  displayed  in  Washington. 

THE    PtOrLX    UNDC3STAND 

Senator  Mabcaeet  Chas£  SMrrn.  of  Maine, 
said  over  the  week  end  that  the  American 
people  do  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

Whom  does  she  think  she's  kidding?  The 
American  people  understand  it  very  well, 
indeed.  It  seems  they  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  It  than  those  who  are  in  charge 
In  Washington. 

President  Truman  took  time  off  Saturday 
to  attend  a  football  game  In  Philadelphia. 
It  was.  no  doubt,  a  plea.sant  and  a  thrill- 
ing outing.  But  he  shouldn't  have  been  in 
Philadelphia  Saturday.  He  should  have  been 
In  Waehlngton  with  the  day  devoted  to  con- 
ferences with  the  Department  of  State,  with 
leading  Members  of  Congress,  with  able 
thinkers  In  and  out  of  the  Government, 
with  our  LN  representatives  and  pertiaps 
Informally  with  men  from  the  British.  French 
and  other  embassies. 

To  assume  that  the  President  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  foreign  situation 
Is  an  extraordinary  assumption.  Of  course 
he  doesnt.  And  he  should  have  been  spend- 
ing all  of  the  week  end.  not  Just  a  part  of 
it.  in  preparation  for  the  momentous  con- 
ferences now  under  way. 
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When  Senator  SacrrH  says  that  the  people 
don't  realize  the  mesa  that  exists,  she  is 
firtog  in  the  wrong  direction.  Obviously 
ttkere  are  men  Lc  W.u>I>irigton  who  don't 
comprehend  it. 

WHEaz  wi  Aa£ 

The  big  question  still  is:  Where  do  we  go 
bere?  To  obtain  an  answer,  let's  first 
i'ld  where  we  are. 

The  position  in  whi«*h  we  have  been  placed 
and  the  route  that  we  are  now  following. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
to  "an  endless  road. ' 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  distinguished  mili- 
tary critic  of  the  New  Tork  Times,  says: 
"Today  we  are  involved  in  precuieiy  the  typo 
of  war  wh^h  we  can  never  win.  a  land  strug- 
gle on  the  Asiatic  continent  In  a  theater 
where  no  decision  Is  possible  against  the 
hordes  of  Asia.  •  •  •  We  must  face  the 
situation  ss  It  is  today  and  try  to  d°vt«e  a 
strategy  that  will  extricate  u?  from  our  pres- 
ent completely  untenable  pcsltlon." 

Alan  C  Mcintosh,  thoughtful  editor  of  the 
Luverne,  Minn.,  St:u--Heraid.  discusses  a  re- 
cent sneering  reference  by  Dean  Achesoil, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  "Isolationism"  and  the 
attitude  of  thoee  who  wish  to  reexamine  his 
policies. 

•TTiere  Is  a  distrust  of  Acheson  In  the  Mid- 
west. '  says  Editor  Mcintosh,  'that  Is  hard 
to  describe— It  reaches  a  point  where  It  be- 
comes a  nausea  of  fear  that  something  Is 
terribly  wrong.  A  reexamination  of  Amert- 
fa.n  foreign  policy  is  overdue.  When  a  rr.an 
has  a  record  of  as  many  wrong  guesses  as 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  does  not  behoove 
him  to  rebuke  those  who  question  the  course 
he  charts  for  the  ship  of  state  " 

This  attitude  cf  the  Midwest.  Mcintosh 
explains,  is  one  of  rea:i=m  and  not  isola- 
tionisna. 

T     DAT  S     RiAUTT 

And  now  ichat  is  re  ..:^n;  in  respect  to  our 
world  situation?  Tcday  the  United  States 
stands  virtually  alcne  In  Korea,  fighting  a 
potential  army  of  milllcns  of  Asiatics  close 
to  their  home  base.  We  must  transport  our 
Bien  and  our  suppUes  across  8.000  miles  of 
water.  The  Asiatic  leados  consider  the'j' 
■Manpower  expendable  and  will  net  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  mlllicn  soldiers  or 
a.000.000  soldiers,  11  need  be.  to  step  us. 

Perhaps  we  can  lick  China  and  R'jssla,  too. 
on  their  home  ground.  IfiUtary  Expert 
Baldwin,  however,  say^  it  is  a  type  of  war  we 
can"*:  win. 

Technically  today  we  are  not  engaged  In 
an  all-out  war  with  China,  and.  it  seems,  we 
should  not  and  muit  not  take  a  step  that 
would  precipitate  such  a  war.  If  we  drop  the 
atomic  bomb  in  Manchuria  or  in  China,  we 
win  be  at  war  with  China.  If  we  enlist  the 
services  of  Chiang's  army,  we  •will  be  at  war 
with  Ctilna  If  we  make  a  thrust  directiy 
at  Moscow,  we  will,  o*  course,  t)e  at  war  with 
both  China  and  Russia. 

TWO  Boaoe  shxsd 

And  left  not  deceive  ourselves  Into  fceller- 
teg  that  a  game  of  blvJf  wU  produce  results. 
We  are  deehnf  with  wtly  OrienUls  and  they 
are  not  easily  footed 

In  respect  to  •'where  do  we  go  from  here." 
this  quesuon  arises  What  are  the  alterna- 
tives .> 

Along  one  road — the  road  we  are  now  fol- 
lowing—lies war  and  destruction.  It  points 
the  way  to  a  world  aflame  with  no  end  in 
Eight  insofar  as  today's  vision  can  see.  Even 
if  WT.  should  defeat  China  and  Russia,  what 
would  we  do  then?  What  would  we  ha've 
accomplished''  We  would  hare  acquired  ana 
developed  hatred  on  a  global  scale  and  -^a 
o-..irselvea  would  be  on  the  brink  of  coliapee. 

That  road  Is  net  a  pleasant  one. 

The  other  road  is  the  road  of  realism.  It 
!s  a  path  based  upon  a  program  of  getting 
out  of  Korea  with  as  much  grare  as  we  can 
and  as  little   loss  of   life   as  possible.     U   a 


bi  ffer  state  would  be  the  anrwer,  let's  agree 
to  it. 

When  a  smart  man  leams  that  he  has 
started  cut  on  the  wrong  road,  he  changes 
his  route.  Natlo:is.  It  seems,  sh  uid  be 
equally  smart  and  ready  to  revise  the'j-  pro- 
grans  as  the  circumstances  susrsest. 

We  can  b.ttle  it  cut  to  the  bitter  end  In 
Korea,  cf  course.  But.  aj  and  if  we  prepare 
to  do  BO.  let  cold  realism  teil  us  what  such  a 
proeram  means — a  wcrid-wide  war.  death, 
devastation,  suffering,  and  utter  despair. 
The  sensible  course  is  to  get  cut  of  Korea 
as  quickly  and  as  satisfactcrily  as  we  can. 


We  Caoiiot  Support  or  Fi^kt  the  Wkole 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANS.^8 

TS  THT  ST^ATE  OF   THE   UNITED  ST.^TES 

Friday.  December  8  ^legiilative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  URanmo'as  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  edi- 
torial enuded  "Lets  Quit  Piajing  Atlas." 
which  appeared  :n  the  Topeka  State 
Journal.  Topek:a.  Kan.«  ,  Decemb-^r  1. 
1950.  The  Tcpefea  State  Journal  Ls  one 
ci  the  leading  newipapers  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  I  believe  this  editorial  is  a 
true  appraisal  of  our  petition  today  m 
the  world  and  that  the  wnier  hcs  placed 
his  hand  on  the  puise  of  the  tunes  and 
reflects  the  present  thinkms  of  many 
folks  of  the  great  Middle  We5t 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Lrrs  Qtrrr  PLAmtc  Aii-fcS 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  anvthine  could  be 
mere  wi'.dly  insane  than  to  a'.iovr  Th:."-  Nav.-n 
to  be  sicked  or  sucked  into  a  -^st  r.  o:>_ 
wants,  a  war  we  a.-e  not  ready  to  agli"-  i:  we 
did  want  it.  and  a  war  we  migh:  Have  n 
fight  alone  if  we  were  ready. 

We  can  neither  rapport  ncJr  fight  the  whole 
wcrld.  We  ought  to  get  that  through  our 
grandiose  heads.  The  Government  at  Wash- 
ington ouffht  to  realize  it.  Sadly,  and  it 
may  be  tragically,  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  Government,  if  Mr.  Truman  personiflee 
tt.  reallaes  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Presi- 
dent s  SCO-word  prepared  statement  and  his 
reckless  press  ccnierenoe  on  the  Korean  situ- 
ation ahowed  that  moch. 

Harry  Truman,  however  well  he  mu5t  ha-.e 
meant,  went  off  hali-cocked  in  a  cock-eyed 
crisis.  He  allowed  himself,  at  a  terribly 
serious  moment  wiien  the  entire  globe  would 
be  hanging  oa  his  every  syllabie  and  in- 
flecuon.  to  t)e  Jockeyed  into  one  of  his 
typically  hasty.  half-thought-thrcugh- 
sound-offs.  He  has  this  Nation  threatening 
now  with  the  atom  bomb,  against  a  fanatio 
creed  that  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  rally  the  rest  of  the  world  agamst  us  for 
doing  just  that.  And  hew  easy  it  would  be 
to  rally  that  world,  already  sulien  and  re- 
sentful about  America  and  America's  master- 
race  air?. 

This  Nation  of  150  000  000  people  simply 
cannot  police  t'ne  whoie  world.  It  cannot 
underwrite  and  euarantee  the  freedom  of  all 
peoples.  Already  governments  rulina  800- 
000.000  perscns— a  third  cf  the  wur.d— are 
marfhalled  agramst  us.  Other  hundreds  ol 
miiUons  as  In  Ir»dia  are  sitting  ducks  for  the 


same  fanA'io  fai*«  promises  that  ga.ned  tlie 
first  8CC;,0C'0,000.  And  v^e  do  net  even  know 
»h^  ;'ar  '.t.'?^.ds  are.  V,>  have  nc  real  assur- 
ances that  the  war-'xearT.  war-whipped 
pcpulatl^TiS  cf  E'jr  ipe  w  >uld  fr>li;-w  us 
throueh  a  hclv  rras<»<te  Only  a  few  of  them. 
extended  or  were  able  to  px'.er-j  even  Vken 
srpnor":    cf   our  tnal  cru«uie   in   Korea 

"Tne  American  Govermnen"  tuxs  <ct"-cn  out 
:.xi  far.  Our  leaders  shcuid  proir.^e  culy, 
henceforth,  what  we  can  do  aid  deliter  with- 
out gutting  oursclve?  .\  zrsa:  many  pe^^ple 
In  tirts  coiratrf  hav^  r  m?  tc  feel  thnt  r.o 
matter  how  right  we  may  i)e  or  righteously 
indignant  we  should  r?:i<;lder  a  gradual 
Withd.'awal  a«  craceiuily  as  possible  from 
Asia,  where  o'lr  presence  is  misunderstood, 
and  try  "o  live  our  lives  In  a  fortress  ADOcrica. 
The  crisis  in  progress  is  unmaking  sincere 
iriternationalista  and  creating  Just  as  sincere 
Ifoiationists  by  the  minute,  tc  use  those  un- 
fortunate labels  The  world  has  shrunk,  to 
be  su.'e  and  we  would  not  wish  to  retire  to  a 
fortress  Acienca.  preferring  to  mingle  in  a 
lr:frdly  way  with  all.  h-^i  \i  th.-.i  is  »hat  we 
are  fo.Ted  to  do  to  survive,  that  is  what  we 
are  forced  to  do.  Political  isoiation  is  a 
reluctant  choice,  but  it  is  far  pr^^'.erable  to 
o  Venn  vol  vement  leading  to  t^.e  horrors  of 
war. 

The  A-bcmb  should  not  be  used,  is  our 
cnlnion.  We  should  save  it  for  aen-defense 
oiily.  and  keep  our  hands  clean  before  the 
judgnrien:  seat  of  history  and  the  Divine  In- 
telligence. Let  the  Chinese  Nationalists — 
they  still  want  to  send  trooiw  to  fis^ht  the 
Chinese  Reds — take  over  In  Korea,  if  they 
will  or  let  us  help  them  to  open  guerrilla 
hcsti'-ities  en  the  mumiand.  Then  let  us 
bring  cur  men  home  ai»d  gird  to  the  de- 
fense— the  hght  to  the  death  if  necessary — 
oi  our  own  homes  and  our  own  freedom.  We 
have  tried  hard,  our  very  best;,  tc  live  in  gCKXl 
w;i:  and  on  terins  of  p'o<3d  faith  with  the 
world.  It  cant  be  done  at  this  stage  cf 
humanity's  evolution.  War  would  not  scive 
anything,  war  would  not  step  commxiniEni. 
winch,  anywiy.  like  any  t.-yaany.  contains 
the  seeds  of  its  own  eventual  self -destruction. 

Let  s  face  the  U-'Iy  trut'n  about  the  world 
and  abc^ut  ourselves,  and  then  let  s  act  on  it 
as  a  united  people,  unafraid  and  unbeholden 
to  anything  but  the  right  as  we  see  it.  Let  s 
keep  one  isl&nd  of  Uberty  in  a  hrte-d^ea&ed 
wxtrld.  This  is  difficult  but  not  impossible, 
and  certainly  it  is  n'~.t  fooihardy.  America 
should  quit  pla>-lng  Atlas. 


"We  Are  No*  at  War;  the  Actioa  We  Have 
Taken  Is  Police  Actk>o,''  Said  fitsidtMA 
Truzian  in  June  Aboot  the  Kwcaa 
War — The  Korean  War  Has  Becone 
One  of  the  Most  B'.oody  in  the  History 
of  the  UnMed  States  AccortBaf  to  ti:e 
Defease  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAi-IFCEXLA 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  RZPRE£ENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
an  ostrich  with  his  head  stuck  in  sand, 
like  a  small  boy  whistling  when  he  hur- 
ries past  a  cemetery  at  night.  President 
Truman  told  the  American  people  on 
June  30  that  the  Korean  affair  was  noth- 
ing more  than  police  aciion.  He  was  so 
deau  wron?.    Just  as  wrong  as  when  lie 
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said  the  Uruted  SUKs  Marine  Corps  was 
nothing  m>re  thiin  the  police  force  of 

the  Navy. 

TTie  Korean  War,  accordine  to  the 
latest  report  of  th?  Defense  Dcparlment. 
has  b?coir.e  one  of  the  most  bloody  in 
the  history  of  th'  United  States.  More 
American  uen  have  died  and  more  have 
suffered  casualties  than  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  Mexican  War.  the 
Spamsh-Avnerican  War.  and  the  War  of 
1812 

Up  to  Friday.  November  24.  American 
casualties  in  Korea  were  29.996  with 
4.993  dead,  and  4.439  missin?  in  action, 
and  this  was  before  the  disastrous  attache 
upon  our  Armed  Forces  by  Red  China. 
If  this  is  police  action  then  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  Mexican  War.  the 
SiiMiiah- American  campaign,  and  the 
War  of  Id  12  were  just  a  slap  on  the 
wrist. 

Somebody  must  be  wrone.  and  it  looks 
as  usual  to  oe  none  other  than  President 
Truman,  rh's  Nation  cannot  Ion?  af- 
ford such  faulty  judgment  from  the 
Chief  ElxecuUve. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  .suffer- 
ing, privation,  and  desperation  of  the 
United  States  Marines  at  Hageru.  North 
Korea,  by  war  correspondent  Jim  G. 
Lucas: 

BOCKT  DUED  5  MiNtTXS  ArTM  V>  E  X-tTT  HaCCTU 

(Bt  Jim  G.  Luc:**  I 

With  thx  MAaiwts  *t  HACnc.  NorrH 
KOKZA.  I>c*mt>er  6  — TTie  kid  corporal  from 
Vvm  Bo«ton.  Tex  .  wanted  to  talk  It  wasnl 
•uy  because  he  had  been  hit  in  the  lace  with 
a  mortar  ahell. 

•Whenever  a  wounded  man  froee  to  death." 
he  «-ild.  'we  left  him  along  the  road.  We 
couldn't  carry  our  dead.  All  the  trucks  were 
filled  with  rood,  ammunition,  and  wounded. 

"It  waa  tough  Fverybody  in  an  outflt  this 
slie  knowa  everybody  else  But  we  had  to  do 
It  That  way  we  made  room  for  more  mound- 
ed guys  who  had  l)e«n  trying  to  walk  It 

"I  really  can't  tell  you.  Muter,  how  many 
got   kiUed      Most   cf   us.  I   imagine" 

But  the  kid  said  he  wa«  lucky  He  U  going 
out.  The  plane  was  taking  off  In  a  few 
minutes  Others  would  have  to  walk  it— 22 
miles  U)  Tonpo 

'•There's  never  been  anything  like  It, 
Mister."  he  aaid  "I  m  not  complaining  In 
the  Marine*  the  big  braaa  like  General  (O  P  i 
Smith  will  walk  right  along  with  you  and  ths 
Commlea  would  rather  ahoot  generals  than 
anyone  elae. 

•  Anythtng's  better  than  sta-'lng  here  But 
we  alu't  fooling  ourselves  Thoee  that  get 
out  alive  will  be  lucky      Me.  I've  had  mine. 

"All  I've  got  to  wwrry  about  U  thU  face 
that  11  scare  ^itlt  from  Dennlaon  to  Gal- 
ve«ton.  Them  other  gujrs  will  be  lucky  If 
they  ever  see  a  girl  again." 

The  corporal  was  ii;  one  of  the  two  Marine 
regimenta  that  fovight  their  way  out  of 
Yudamnl  The  last  of  th?m  got  to  Hageru 
last  night  It's  taken  48  hours  for  them  to 
travel  17  mllea  Every  mile  has  been  beU. 
Every  mile  has  been  masaacre. 

I  had  ta;ked  to  the  kid's  commanding  of- 
ficer a  few  minutes  before.  I'd  known  hltn 
around  Inchon  and  Seoul — a  tall,  g'jod-look- 
Ing  7'ung8ier  with  a  bright  fuiure  No  one 
doubted  he'd  be  a  general  some  day.  Hs 
la  now  on  thf  verge  of  a  crack-up.  He 
couldnt  remember  dates  or  names.  Thra* 
times  he  broke  down  lUid  cried 

Yudamnl  u  a  iMjaiet  along  the  west  t>aulc 
of  tb*  Chosln  Itswr^otr.  The  Fifth  and 
Seventh  Marine  Retjlmenta  were  sent  there 
on  November  27  They'd  been  hit  by  u\eT' 
vholmin^  CummunUt  forces  as  aoon  as  they 
arrived. 


One  company  was  surrounded  for  5  daya  by 
elemcn;.4  of  tt  Irast  throe  Chlncso  divisions. 
A  handful  of  «vrvlvors  staggered  back  to 
Hageru   last   night. 

"They  hit  us  before  we  even  had  time  to 
dig  in."  said  a  sergernt  with  a  bleeding  face 
wound  "That  first  night  we  fought  from 
11  until  6  30  the  next  morning.  We  killed  a 
hell  oi  a  lot  of  them,  but  they  kept  coming. ' 

•We  burned  everything  we  couldn't  take 
along."  said  a  marine  combat  correspondent 
from  Decatur.  III.  "Our  tents,  packs,  and 
lotxl.  We  kept  our  rifles  and  tried  to  get  out 
with  our  artillery  and  tanks.  Some  slid  into 
ditches  and  we  d  stop  to  lestroy  them. 

•They  kUled  18  of  ua  first,  200  yards  out 
of  Yudamnl  God.  It  was  awful.  Tbey  were 
on  all  sides  and  as  fast  as  we  moved  a  mile 
they  closed  In  behind  And  that  wasn't  the 
worst  of  it.  There  must  have  been  two 
whole  divisions  ahead  of  us  trying  to  keep  us 
from  getting  out.  We  had  to  fight  them 
ahead,  from  both  sides,  and  the  rear. 

••There  was  no  point  In  hitting  the  ditches. 
The  Communists  had  mined  them.  There 
were  hills  on  both  sides  of  that  little  road 
and  they  had  mortars,  machine  guns,  and 
rifles  every  inch. 

"The  guys  at  Hageru  sent  a  helicopter  for 
our  wounded  but  the  Gooks  got  It.  Damned 
thing  burned  a  hundred  yards  from  me  and 
the  pilot  burned  with  It.  I  saw  my  best 
friend  get  his.  He  was  wounded  too  bad  to 
jump  from  the  truck,  so  when  he  stood  up 
they  shot  him  In  the  head  We  laid  him 
out  In  the  snow  and  put  another  guy  on  his 
litter." 

We  were  ready  to  get  airborne  and  the  Air 
Force  captain  warned  the  takeoff  would  be 
rough. 

The  kid  from  New  Boston  mumbled 
through  bandages-  "Ever  ride  a  slx-by-slx 
(combat  truck >  with  a  mashed-up  face?' 
he  asked.  "I  did — 48  hours  of  it  with  Gook 
mortars  landing  everywhere.  And  they  tell 
me  thls'll  be  rough." 

We  were  airborne  now  "Peg  o"  My  Heart." 
the  good  old  C-47  which  had  flown  coal  to 
Berlin,  suddenly  rocked.  Up  In  the  cockpit 
Capt.  Harry  C.  Aderholt.  of  Birmingham. 
Ala  .  swore. 

•Oooks  Just  tried  to  lay  a  mortar  In  on 
us."  he  aald.  "It  hit  Just  under  the  left 
wing  " 

Back  In  the  ship  the  ktds  were  settling 
down.     Even  the  mortar  hadn't  scared  them. 

"What  the  hell  Is  another  mortar?"  a 
m?.rlne  from  Henderson,  N.  C.  asked  bitterly. 
••That's  all  we've  se?:i  In  the  last  week  ' 

Fifteen  minutes  later  "Peg  o'  Mv  He.irt" 
let  down  at  Yonpo.  The  kid  from  New  Bos- 
ton had  found  another  Texan — from  Living- 
ston They  wer?  already  planning  lll)erty 
In  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

But  a  big  Negro  corporal  from  Ashland, 
Va  .  was  worried  ••What's  the  matter. 
Bucky"  he  asked  one  of  the  guys  at  his  side. 
He  added:   "The  kid  ain't  spoke  once" 

Bucky  would  never  speak  again.  He  died 
5  minutes  after  we  left  Hageru. 


Federal  Court  Finds  Jenkins  Act 
Conii'tulional 


REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  vHUi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVM 

Thursday,  December  7.  1950 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1949,  Conjiresi  pa.vsed  a  bill 
known  aj>  the  Jenkui^  cigarette  tax  bUi. 


This  is  PubUc  Law  363  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Up  to  that  time  quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons and  com.panies  were  shipping  ci'^a- 
rett?s  into  States  which  had  a  State  cig- 
arette tax  law  and  they  were  shippin? 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the 
State  tax  law.  As  a  result  many  States 
have  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  that 
they  would  otherwise  have  received. 
These  shippers  were,  in  effect,  bootles- 
ging  their  product  so  as  to  evade  the 
State  tax.  This  bootlegging  business 
was  carried  into  many  of  the  States  with 
the  result  that  approximately  530,000,000 
annually  was  diverted  from  the  States. 
The  State  of  Ohio  wa.s  losing  about 
$750,000  a  year;  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  losing  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Other  States  were  losing 
proportionately.  Ohio  has  a  2-cents- 
per-pack  tax  while  Oklahoma  and  Lou- 
isiana have  a  much  larger  tax.  The 
Jenkins  bill  was  drawn  to  prevent  this 
unfair  practice.  As  a  direct  result  of  this 
Jenkins  Act,  Ohio's  treasury'  has  already 
been  increased  by  at  least  a  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

This  evasion  was  effected  in  much  the 
same  way  by  all  these  shippers.  The 
State  laws  provide  that  a  tax  stamp  must 
be  placed  on  each  pack  of  cigarettes  by 
the  seller  and  there  is  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  affix  this  stamp.  In  some 
States  there  is  a  penalty  for  a  person  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes upon  which  the  State  tax  stamp 
has  not  been  affixed.  Most  of  the  bi,' 
mail-order  shippers,  such  as  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, cooperated  with  the  States  and 
would  arrange  with  the  State  tax  offi- 
cials to  pay  the  State  tax  on  all  their 
shipments  into  the  State.  These  boot- 
leggers sometimes  openly  solicited  sales 
through  newspaper  advertisements. 
Many  of  them  had  salesmen  who  quietly 
solicited  sales  in  factories  and  other 
places  where  a  number  of  men  would  be 
employed.  They  w  ould  have  large  ship- 
ments made  to  themselves,  frequently, 
for  distribution  among  their  customers. 
In  many  cities  the  post  oCice  would,  at 
times,  be  full  of  cigarette  shipments,  all 
to  be  distributed  without  payment  of  the 
tax.  This  became  a  disgraceful  racket. 
The  Jenkins  Act,  if  enforced,  will  end 
this  dishonest  practice. 

The  Jenkins  Act  requires  that  any  per- 
son selling  or  disposing  of  cigarettes  in 
interstate  commercr.  whereby  the  cigar- 
ettes are  shipped  to  other  than  a  dis- 
tributor licensed  by  or  located  m  a  State 
taxing  the  sale  or  use  of  cigarettes,  shall 
each  month  forward  to  the  tobacco  tax 
administrator  of  the  State  into  which 
such  shipment  is  made  certain  informa- 
tion, including  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  shipment  was 
made  and  the  brand  and  the  quality  of 
the  cigarettes  shipped.  Violation  of  the 
act  id  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both. 

When  thi.s  law  was  passed,  most  of 
these  lxx)«.leggers  went  out  of  business 
for  they  appreciated  that  their  bu.'^ines.s 
was  a  dishonest  business  and  very  un- 
fair  to  the  thousands  of  tobacco  stores 
that  were  i  ■  iik'  with  the  law  and 
Milling  no  c.  .i.'.tjs  except  those  upon 
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which  the  lawful  tax  was  paid.  A  few, 
however,  hated  to  give  up  their  lucra- 
tive business  and  proceeded  to  defy  the 

I?  V. 

As  a  result  of  this  defiance  the  re- 
Q>ective  State  tax  authorities  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  law.  It  thin  became  a 
contest  between  the  law  and  the  law- 
breakers. 

Finally  the  matter  got  into  the  United 
States  court  on  an  action  brought  to 
test  tlie  constitutionality  of  the  act.  The 
atto-f-neys  in  the  ca.se  uere  the  same  who 
argued  the  ca.se  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  S.-nate.  The 
style  of  this  case  is  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Di-tnct  cf  Columb.a. 
Consumer  Mail  Order  Association  of 
America,  et  al.,  plaintiffs,  against  J. 
Howard  MrGrath.  Individually  and  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
defendant:  civil  action  No   15€0-50 

This  case  was  decided  by  the  United 
States  Court  on  November  20.  1950.  It 
was  tried  by  a  three-judge  court  and 
the  decision  wa-s  luianunous.  The  j'udges 
were  Circu.t  Judse  Fahy  and  District 
Judges  McLaughlin  and  Matthews. 

In  its  opinion,  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Fahy.  the  court  says: 

The  plaintiff.  Consumer  Mail  Order  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  is  in  the  nat'ore  of  a 
trade  aMOCiaiion  to  which  the  other  plain- 
tiffs belong.  The  latter  allege  that  they  are 
engaged  exclusively  In  the  business  of  aell- 
ing  cigarettes  in  Interstate  cummerce.  They 
sue  J.  Howard  McGrath.  Individually  and  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  October  19,  1949,  known  as  the  Jen- 
kins Act,  is  unconstltutlonai  and  tor  an 
injunction  agalnat  its  enforcement. 

The  court  goes  extemively  into  all  of 
the  .spurious  arguments  made  by  Counsel 
Thurman  Arnold  which  are  the  same 
arguments  made  by  h'on  before  the 
P.nance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
court  rejects  all  of  the  arcuments  made 
by  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  a-'^.^ociates  and 
supports  completely  the  arsuments  made 
by  me  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  are  a  few  quotations 
from  the  written  opinion  rendered  by 
these  three  Federal  court  judges: 

We  find  no  constitutional  infirmity  In  the 
Jenk'.ns  Act.  By  its  terms  it  appUe?  to  "Any 
p)er9on  selling  or  dlsposlne  of  cigarettes  in 
Interstate  commerce  whereby  sTich  cigarettes 
are  shipped  to  other  than  a  distributor  li- 
censed by  or  located  In  a  State  taxing  the 
Bale  or  use  of  cigarettes." 

The  act  being  constitutional,  equitable  re- 
lief by  Injunction  must  be  denied  in  any 
event.  But  we  thmk  It  Is  within  our  discre- 
tion under  th*'  Declaratory  Judem?nt  Act  to 
decide  the  constitutional  question,  as  was 
done  In  United  Pvbhc  Workers  et  al.  v. 
Mitchell  «330  U   S   at  pp    93-W). 

Some  cf  these  plaintiffs.  l>ellevtng  the  act 
to  be  unconstitutional,  are  violating  it.  while 
others,  fearful  of  the  consequence  of  Tiola- 
tlon.  are  restricting  their  operations,  regu- 
lated by  the  act.  untU  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality Is  settled 

The  u-se  of  the  commerce  power  to  aid  the 
•evrral  States  In  this  manner  Is  valid. 

The  fact  that  It  (Contrress*  has  adopted  Its 
rules  in  order  to  aid  the  enforcement  of  valid 
State  laws  affords  no  ground  for  conatilu- 
tlonal  objection 

The  ccanplalnt  seeks  a  declaration  th.it  the 
statute  la  unconstit'jiionaJ  without  regard  to 


It-s  particular  application  to  a  particular 
State  We  need  not,  in  ihl.«(  general  attack 
upon  the  act,  go  further  th."i.n  to  point  out 
tiiat  Siite  policy  in  this  area  of  taJiation 
n..ay  validly  be  the  bris'.s  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  salts  or  shipments. 

While  It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  commerce  power  by  Congress  Is 
subject  to  the  recmlrement^  of  the  fifth 
amendmeni — CuT-:n  v.  Wallace  (306  U.  if.  1, 
14).  those  requirements  are  generally  satis- 
fied where  the  me^ns  of  the  rejulalion  of 
commerce  are  appropruite  to  a  permusible 
e.nd. 

Even  If  the  prohibition  Imposed  m  the' 
exerclsie  of  the  commerce  pr'wer  results  In 
the  destruction  of  property  richta  •  •  • 
there  is  no  deprivation  In  violation  o!  the 
due  price's  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
ur.icss  the  regulation  imposed  is  unreason- 
able. Wallace  v.  HutUon-Ducan  A  Co.  (»a 
F  2d  985.  991).  Here,  the  JenKir.s  Act  does 
net  require  the  full  disclosure  cf  the  plain- 
tiff s  customer  list  to  anyone  The  taxin:; 
authorities  of  each  State  receive  only  the 
nainea  of  those  cu-tomers  who  are  residin; 
within  the  State  s  borders.  There  Is  no 
showing  that  p;ainti3s  will  be  harmed  by 
the  discioeure  c'  these  segmental  lists  to 
competitors.  In  these  circumstances  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  requirement  is  uiirea- 
sonatle  or  Inappropriate  to  the  permissible 
end  cf  Congress  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  Interstate  con-.merce  in  evading 
or  violating  State  laws.  The  neht  of  a  mail- 
order concern  operatlnc  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  maintain  the  at»OiUte  secrecy  of 
Its  customer  list  la  subject  to  the  neht  of 
Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  commerce 
ptiwer.  to  require  the  partial  disclosure  of 
that   lis-   to  State   authorities. 

In  Utah  Fuel  Co.  v.  Cod  Comm'n  (306  U  S. 
56 1.  the  Supreme  Court  su'::?.:ned  the  power 
of  Congress  to  go  even  further  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  commerce  power  by  requiring  the 
submission  of  detailed  business  information 
and  by  authorizing  Its  disclosure  to  a  group 
among  whom  were  competitors  of  the 
informant. 

Ccngress  may  prescribe  the  "rule  by  which 
commerce  is  to  be  governed  "  Gzbtyons  v. 
Ogden  (8  Wheat.  1.  196).  The  breadth  of 
the  power  has  been  frequently  expounded  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years 

Finally,  as  to  the  ccntention  that  the  act 
forcvs  a  resident  of  one  State  to  submit  to 
the  juri-Mliction  of  a  second  State,  it  is  the 
pcwer  of  Congress,  not  of  any  State,  which 
requires  tiie  information  to  be  submitted. 
The  act  Imposes  a  condition  upon  the  vise 
cf  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce,  and 
neither  obedience  nor  violation  of  that  con- 
dition subjects  the  plaintiffs  to  the  authority 
of  any  State. 

This  is  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
court's  wTitten  opinion: 

For  the  reasons  stated  with  respect  to  the 
several  plaintiffs,  judgment  is  granted  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  complaint  accord- 
ingly u  dismissed. 

This  means  that  the  United  Slates 
court  finds  the  Jenkins  Act  to  be  consti- 
tutional in  every  respect  and  that  the 
case  brou^it  by  these  cigarette  bootleg- 
gers should  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  the  United 
Slates  court  has  sustained  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Jenkins  Act.  This  law- 
will  put  a.i  end  to  a  very  unfair  and 
dishonest  business  practice  and  will  pro- 
tect honest  business  against  dishonest 
business.  It  will  also  transfer  about  $30- 
COO.OOO  per  year  from  dishonest  channels 
into  the  State  treasuries  where  it  can  be 
us^d  for  schools  and  roads  and  many 
other  worthy  projects  which  the  S:at(?„ 
must  finance. 


Medical  Profession  Takes  IiudaHre 
Proridflif  Frtf^tt  Foods  for  Medical 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  OREN  KARRIS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEST .STIVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  HAfiRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  at  a  meeung  of  the  house  of 
delegates  cf  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Its  president.  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Hen- 
derson.  issued  a  challeni^e  to  the  medical 
profession  to  take  the  initiative  in  rais- 
ing private  financing  and  a-^sistance  for 
certain  medical  schools,  rather  than 
seeking  Federal  subsidies.  In  response 
to  this  challenge,  the  American  Medical 
Association  appropriated  $500  000  as  a 
n'jcleus  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  such 
aid  of  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  corLstant  agitation  tliat  the 
Federal  Treastu-y  be  opened  up  and  all 
medical  schools  subsidised,  w  hether  they 
are  State -supported  or  privately  en- 
dowed. I:  is  obvious  that  stich  conten- 
tion is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  some 
.«:x:hools  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
assistance.  This  is  an  issue  which  must 
be  met  and  will  be  met  by  the  American 
people. 

The  medical  profession  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
ca'x<^e.  This  is  no  token  but  a  real  and 
progressive  step  toward  meeting  this 
need.  With  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation actively  behind  this  movement 
and  providing  this  amotmt  of  money  as 
a  nucleus  of  an  adequate  fund  to  be 
raised.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  a 
success. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  voted  unani- 
mously to  make  tins  contribution  and 
place  the  association  behind  this  move- 
ment. E>r.  Lotiis  H.  Bauer,  chairman  of 
the  t)oard,  issued  a  statement  to  the 
association's  house  of  delegates  and  a  re- 
lease of  the  acuon  taken,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, dejer\'es  the  attention  of  the 
House  membership  and  the  people  cf  this 
country.  Because  of  its  importance  and 
the  importance  of  this  problem.  I  in- 
clude the  statement  in  the  Record: 

CLrvEJiND  December  6.  1950 —The  board 
cf  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Asiocia- 
tion  is  pleased  to  announce  to  the  house  of 
delegates  that  U  ha*  appropriated  a  half 
million  dollars  out  of  its  national  education 
Campaign  lund.  which  was  raised  to  defend 
medical  freedom,  for  the  aid  and  support  of 
medical  schools  which  are  in  need  of  addi- 
tional financing. 

This  fund  win  be  given  to  the  medical 
schools  for  their  unrestricted  use  in  their 
buslc  training  of  future  physicians. 

This  appropriation  to  aid  the  medical 
schools  ha«  been  made  p-^saible  by  tlie  wiae- 
spread  public  cooperation  which  the  pro- 
fessica  has  received  from  the  American 
people  in  its  campaign  against  compulaory 
health  instirance.  The  fight  against  socUl- 
L^ed  medicine  must  go  on  until  this  issue  h.is 
been  clearly  and  fna'ly  res'^lvcd.  but  the 
pTe?su.~e  frr  reirlmer.tr  t: on  of  f'e  medical 
profeasioD  has  greatly  iesH^iei.  du«   to  Mm 
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mugntflc^nt  public  support  which  we  hav* 
received. 

The  board  of  truatecft,  therefore,  feels  that 
It  iG  keeping  faith  «Uh  the  AmfrJcan  people, 
who  have  given  medicine  such  a  splendid 
Tc;«  of  confidence,  when  it  contributes  this 
(ucount  to  the  medical  scluxila  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  a  growing  public  aw.u-eness  that 
FMcral  subsldr  has  come  to  be  a  burden, 
BOt  •  bOttnt7.  for  it  is  bringing  Intolerable 
ta  taxation,  and  is  dan^r^rously  in- 
Vedcral  controls  over  our  institu- 
tions and  the  lives  of  our  people. 

American  medicine  feels  very  strongly  that 
It  should  not  seek  Federal  aid  for  m^ical 
schools,  until  till  other  means  of  financing 
have  been  exhausted.  The  board  of  trustees 
announced  yesterday  its  belief  that  funds 
for  this  purpose  could  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate scurcaa — and  as  practical  evidence  of 
our  sincerity  of  purpoM.  this  appropriation 
has  b?en  made  a^  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
which  we  hope  will  be  greatly  augmented  ty 
contributions  from  miiny  other  sources. 

The  board  hopes  that  this  action  will  be- 
come a  stimulus  to  other  profc^ssions.  indus- 
tries, businesses,  labor  groups,  and  private 
donors  to  contribute  to  this  very  important 
cause  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  Inter- 
ests of  medical  education  and  the  public 
health. 

The  American  Medical  Association  urges 
all  its  member*  to  contribute  individually  Ui 
thto  cause,  and  we  hope  that  dcxrtors  will 
take  the  lead  In  securing  contributions  from 
other  sources 

Furthermore,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation invites  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  spending  al>out  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year  for  many  ^ears  pjict 
to  advance  medical  education  through  Its 
council  on  Med.cal  Education  and  Hospitals 
and  other  departments.  This  appropriatU.n. 
voted  today,  lor  an  entire  new  purpose.  Is 
in  addition  to  nearly  •385.000  already  budg- 
eted for  this  work  during  litol. 

The  Nation's  medical  schools  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  every  American  citi- 
xen  and  the  AMA  has  had  the  advancement 
of  their  standards  as  one  of  its  main  objec- 
tives for  ever  100  years.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees feels  that  if  all  other  organizations  and 
Individuals  will  render  support  of  this 
worthy  cause  in  accordance  with  their  fi- 
nancial ability  that  not  only  will  the  finan- 
cial security  of  medical  schools  bt  a.ssured, 
but  that  their  freedom  will  bt  protected. 


You  Can't  Do  Business  With  the  Soviet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  V.  ASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Decerj^ber  8.  1950 

Mr  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pnvi- 
Ie«ed  to  extend  my  ov^n  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  uti  plea.sed 
to  enclose  an  editorial  by  a  bnliiant  writ- 
er of  my  dii,tnct.  I  feel  tha;,  it  is  timely 
to  Kive  some  of  the  bacJcrround  of  Mr. 
Fred  C  Koch,  who  wrote  the  editorial 
which  I  am  including  with  these  re- 
mar  Its. 

Mr  Koch  was  born  in  Ru.ssia.  He  was 
born  in  a  community  that  had  been 
estabhshed  by  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia  In  the  nineteenth  century  s^e 
had  persuaded  many  people  of  German 
descent  to  colonize  in  the  fertile  vallejs 
of  the  Volga  River.  Mr.  Koch  s  fore- 
bea.s  were  among  those  who  traveled 


from  Germany  to  settle  In  Russia.  They 
were  promised  many  things,  among  them 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  their  own 
language,  their  own  schools,  thetr  own 
churches,  and  they  were  also  promised 
that  they  would  not  have  to  serve  m  the 
mUitary  forces  of  Ru.ssia.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  latter 
piomi.se  was  infringed  upon  and  mem- 
Ijers  of  these  Colonies  were  pressed  into 
Russian  military  service  Becau-^e  cf 
this  and  other  reasons  these  good  peopH? 
looked  to  America  and  many  of  them 
came  to  settle  in  eastern  Washinf^lon. 
They  have  become  great  citizens.  They 
have  an  understanding  of  world  aflairs, 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  American*?. 
They  appreciate  the  full  meaning  cf 
American  liberties.  Because  of  this 
baclceround.  Mr.  Koch's  writings  carry 
a  fuller  meaning.  Durin.g  the  war  and 
immediately  following  it  Mr  Koch  served 
in  the  Office  of  War  Information.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  was  attached  at 
Berhn  and  helped  in  the  reestablishment 
of  the  German  press.  It  was  durin? 
this  rervice  in  Berlin  that  the  event 
occurred  upon  w  hich  he  bases  the  follow- 
ing editorial; 

For  the  past  2  days  there  has  been  a 
ringing  in  my  ears. 

It  rises  to  a  crescendo  every  time  I  read 
the  headlines  from  Korea  and  hear  the  lat- 
est news  flashes  about  this  mess  into  which 
our  supposedly  astute  foreign-policy  experts 
have  blundered,  pushing  before  them  the 
torn  bodies  of  thousands  of  fine  American 
boys  whf^  should  be  at  home  finishing  their 
school  years. 

This  ringing  is  not  really  a  ringing.  Its 
mure  lilc>  a  voice,  faint,  distant,  ominous, 
prop'ietic. 

It's  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy,  a  university 
boy.  a  young  chap  about  19  In  whose  home 
I  cat  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  December  of 
ld43.  He  had  been  in  the  Army  only  a  few 
months  Ijefore  this  time,  but  now  he  was 
back  in  school,  at  Heidelberg  University. 
Germany. 

I  can't  recall  this  boy's  name  offhand.  I'd 
have  to  look  it  up.  But  it  isn't  important. 
Meanwlille  I'll  Just  call  him  Helmut. 

Helmut,  as  I  said,  had  only  recently  Ijeen 
in  the  army,  the  German  Army.  For  a  19- 
year-o!d.  I  found  him  possessed  of  an  amaz- 
ing political  consciousness  and  social  under- 
standing. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  with  Helmut, 
who  was  as  strange  to  me  as  Joe  Stalin's 
sleigh  driver,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story,  but  It  waa  out  of  the  story  that  this 
schoolboy's  words  struck  me  with  a  force  I 
have  not  been  able  to  forget  in  these  past  5 
years,  these  words  that  ring  in  my  ears  now 
every  time  I  hear  and  read  the  news  of  gap- 
ing holes  in  American  Unea  in  Korea. 

Helmut  .said; 

"You  have  destroyed  us.  but  you  have  not 
yet  wor  the  war.  'You  have  not  destroyed 
communism,  the  enemy  that  is  poised  to 
destroy  you." 

The  war  that  destroyed  Helmut's  army  was 
won  finally  bv  the  might  and  weight  of 
American  production.  Yes:  bv  American 
production  of  planes,  shlfw,  tanks,  guns,  it 
was  won,  too,  by  military  strategy — and  with 
the  blood  of  American  boys. 

But  this  new  war — this  war  against  com- 
miiiUsm — Is  soniethintt  else  again.  We've 
lost  more  of  this  war  since  VE-day  through 
buni<lers.  dupes.  IriterriHtlonallst.s.  illusion- 
ists, and  traitors  in  and  connected  with  our 
Government  than  we  have  lost  in  Korea 

Ft>r  this  new  war  l.s  one  that  h:i.s  been 
waged   by   the  Kremlin   loiiK   before  Hdinufs 

army  was  destroyed,  and  It  has  been  waged 


with  an  oriental  cunning  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  Alger  Hisses,  made  dupes  of  our  dele- 
gations at  Tehran.  Yalta.  Potsdam.  Moscow, 
and  wherever  else  we  sat  down  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  plan  a  future  world  of  peace. 

Our  military  strategists  are  one  thing:  our 
political  strategists  are  something  cl-^e  again. 

They  have  steered  the  country  into  a  mess 
out  of  which  even  the  military  strategists 
may  n  t  get  it  without  a  price  too  fearful 
and  avful  to  contemplate. 

Our  fumbling  State  Departmer.t  has  loet 
move  after  move  in  the  international  game 
with  the  Kremlin,  and  by  now  they  have 
committed  America's  resources  and  man- 
power to  a  prospect  that  portend.s  a  global 
struggle  which  could  bleed  the  country  white 
before  the  Red  army  of  the  Soviet  even 
makes  its  first  strike. 

This  course  to  doom  was  laid  partly 
through  stupidity,  partly  through  fantastic 
Id  Rllsm,  partly  through  sincere  but  errone- 
ous motives— and  In  a  large  measure  through 
the  infiltration  of  so-called  red  herrings 
into  high  p'acfs  of  Government  where  they 
influenced  vital  decisions  and  stole  informa- 
tion and  plans  that  have  already  been  of 
valuable  assistance  to  the  grand  Red  scheme. 

Helmut  wa.s  not  the  only  schoolboy  back 
In  December  1945  who  believed  that  the  war 
^  aj  not  over— and  that  very  shortly  we  would 
have  to  fight  for  our  Uvc-s  against  com- 
munism. 

Then  were  thousands  of  American  19- 
year-olds  who  knew  that  loo.  How  they  knew 
it.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  they  were  not  yet 
so  encumbered  with  intellectual  weight  as  to 
have  their  common  sense  blunted— a  condi- 
tion that  seems  to  throw  our  experts  off  the 
track  time  and  lime  again 

It  took  only  the  average  brand  of  Ameri- 
can horse  sense  to  see  what  Helmut  saw  and 
what  so  many  of  our  boys  saw.  But  up  there 
In  those  high  places  they  had  their  heads 
in  the  clouds,  apparently.  They  iiad  their 
heads  in  the  cloudr  while  Stalin  had  his  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground. 

Right  now  our  politicians  are  haggling 
around  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU 
table  with  a  bunch  who  so  far  have  demon- 
strated their  chief  Interest  in  the  UN  to  be 
what  they  can  get  out  of  the  American  tax- 
payers" iKKrkets.  Certainly  a  very  few  have 
shown  anything  but  token  assistance  in 
a  wr*-  that  is  purportedly  a  United  Nations 
war  against  aggression. 

Meanwhile  our  military  leaders,  who  will 
have  the  sole  responsibility  for  saving  this 
Nation  from  doom,  are  hamstrung  by  words, 
bickering,  indecision,  and  delay  foisted  upon 
us  by  these  international  panhandlers. 

American  boys  are  dying  in  Kor?a.  Let 
Americans  decide — at  once — how  best  to  sava 
them.  Tell  the  delegates  from  Afghanistan, 
El  Salvador.  Ethiopia.  Iraq.  Egypt.  Slam. 
Yemen,  and  all  the  other  countries  that  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  this  fight  against  Com- 
munist aggression  exce,;;  their  hands 
stretched  out  toward  the  American  Ti-eas- 
u  y— tell  them  to  go  home  and  come  back 
after  this  Job  is  done.  Only  a  very  few  are 
an  asset  in  a  war  for  survival  anyway.  About 
90  percent  of  them  (my  [,uess)  area  liability 
to  an  ail-out  war  effort  on  our  part. 

If  bombing  of  Manchurian  bases  will  save 
several  divisions  of  our  own  troops,  let's  get 
the  United  Nitlons  off  our  t>acks  and  give 
MacArthur  the  authority 

It's  already  t>een  proved  that  when  it  comes 
to  action,  the  United  Nations  bolls  down  to  a 
one-man  show  anyway — an  Amerlcin  show. 
The  American  taxpayer  fools  the  bill  and 
sends  his  boy  to  fight — everywhere. 

So.  let's  let  American  generals  make  the 
decisions — and  send  the  international  pan- 
handlers home  and  Mr  Acheson  back  to  his 
State  Department. 

If  we're  going  to  lock  up  that  fancy  build- 
ing for  the  duration  where  the  blckercr.i  of 
the  United  Nations  meet,  it  might  be  a  ^ijod 
Idea  to  lock  up  the  Slate  Department  loo. 
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The  way  things  are  turning  out  today,  ihey 
were  more  hindrance  than  help  to  u-s  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Isst  war — and  they  could 
mess  the  deal  up  again. 

And  now  our  administration  Is  calling 
upon  the  American  people  for  more  sacri- 
fices. 

Well  that's  at  least  a  compliment. 

In  the  years  since  this  new  thought  of 
being  a  world  savior  came  into  its  ascend- 
ancy In  the  While  House — which  goes  back 
to  1932 — the  Arrerican  people  haven't  been 
asked  to  make  sacrifices.  The  leaders  went 
right  ahead  and  sacrificed  them  and  their 
future — at  Yalta,  at  Tehran  and  at  Potsdam. 

They  did  these  things  when  they  should 
have  known  what  Helmut  and  thousands  of 
American  schoolboys  knew  at  that  time :  You 
cant  do  btislness  with  the  Soviet. 


Tribute  to  William  Harvey  Riffey,  a  Con- 
federate Soldier,  by  Hsn.  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  P^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

OF    MISSI.SSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friduv.  December  8  ^legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27\  1950 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson 1 ,  then  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Virviinia.  deliv- 
ered on  February  15.  1941.  at  the  funeral 
of  Wilham  Harvey  RifTey.  a  Confeder- 
ate soldier.  The  gallant  subject  of  this 
euloery  was  the  greai-prandfather  of  my 
friend.  Bernard  W.  Chill,  honorable  citi- 
zen and  a  leaduig  lawyer  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

There  t>einp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  Cr.'^vx  of  a  Contedekati  'VmntAi* 

Departed  friend,  as  I  stand  today  beside 
your  open  grave  my  heart  Is  filled  with  tender 
memories  of  the  first  and  only  time  I  ever 
saw  you:  of  the  clear  li^t  that  shone  from 
the  windows  of  a  noble  soul;  of  the  gay 
braveness  with  which  you  carried  the  weight 
ol  97  winters.  When  ycu  clasped  my  hand 
last  6ummer  at  Lantz  Mill  you  clasped  the 
tendrils  of  my  heart.  In  that  touch  you 
gave  me  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact 
with  a  glorious  past  of  which  you  had  Ijeen 
an  honored  part.  I  placed  my  arm  that  day 
around  your  frail  shoulders  in  afTectionate 
•cknowledgment  of  what  you  symbolized  to 
me.    It  has  never  t)een  withdrawn. 

As  your  friends  stand  here  today  to  do 
honor  to  your  memory,  our  tears  will  not 
soften  a  firm  resolve  that  by  no  conscious  act 
of  ours  will  your  fond  hopes  for  the  future 
of  democracy,  the  future  of  the  country  you 
loved,  and  the  Ideals  for  which  you  fought 
l>e  turned  to  ashes.  Through  nearly  a  whole 
century  of  honest,  upright  living  you  have 
built  a  monument  by  which  we  will  be  taught 
X>j  remember  not  where  you  died  but  where 
you  lived.  To  me  you  will  always  live  as  I 
knew  you  last  summer  when  I  thought  of 
3rou  as  Webster  &a!d  of  the  veterans  of  Bunker 
Hill:  "Venerable  sirs,  you  have  come  down 
to  us  from  a  previous  generation."  And  what 
•  glorious  generation  of  fair  women  and 
In-aTe  men:  of  Ideals  and  the  courage  of  con- 
ftoOoD.    Your  life  span  covered  the  most 


trying  period  of  our  history,  yet  you  were 
never  false  to  a  truM  ncr  faltered  in  the  face 
ol  danger.  But  o\cr  and  above  all  else  you 
clung  to  the  old  Rugged  Cross  and  exchanged 
It  at  last  for  a  crowu. 

A.s  we  commit  your  frail  remains  to 
Mother  Earth,  we  rejoice  in  kno-*ledge  of  the 
fact  your  immortal  soul  has  alre:idy  taken 
wines  of  the  morning  to  Join  thai  of  your 
beloved  leader.  Stonewall  Jackson.  As  he  lay 
mortally  wounded  In  the  simple  farmhouse 
ai  Guinea  Station,  his  dying  whi.=per  was: 
"Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  In  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  '  May  you.  toe.  oh  departed 
Confederate  friend,  ihrouphout  all  eternity, 
rest  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  shade  of 
the  New  Jerusalem. 


Fly  the  Flag— Ex-Marine  Jack  Murphy 
Started  Nation-Wide  Campaign  To  Fly 
the  Stars  and  Stripes 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORIflA 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  patriotic  move- 
ments I  have  heard  of  is  the  successful 
campaign  to  fly  the  flag  started  by  Jack 
Murphy,  pa.st  commander.  Chicago  De- 
tachment No.  1.  Marine  Corps  League. 

The  effect  of  this  campaign,  which 
was  star'ied  in  July  of  this  year,  has  been 
to  make  Chicago  the  most  American- 
flag -dec  orated  city  in  the  United  States. 
Practically  every  larpe  downtown  b'oild- 
Ing  in  the  Chicago  Loop  now  flies  the 
American  flag  every  day.  It  is  an  inspir- 
ing sight  and  indicates  the  high  regard 
and  respect  tl.at  liie  great  city  of  ChiCa&o 
has  for  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  rewarded  for  hi.s 
efforts  by  special  recognition  by  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  and  the  Klwanis  Ciub. 
as  recently  recorded  in  the  Illinois 
Marine : 

Fly-the-Flac  Campaign  Grows 

Klwanlans  throughout  the  Midwest  are  co- 
operating m  a  fly-the-fiag  campaisn  inaugu- 
rated in  July  by  the  Marine  Corps  League. 
Chicago  Detachment  No.  1.  The  campaign 
Is  designed  to  Induce  property  owners  and 
managers  to  fly  the  stars  and  Stripes  from 
flagpoles  attached  to  their  buildings. 

In  support  of  the  campaign  the  city's 
mayor  issued  a  proclamation,  which  reads  as 
folliows:  "The  American  hag  is  the  symbol  of 
the  principles  and  ideals  c'  ireedcm  and  jus- 
tice for  all  mankind  for  which  thousands  cf 
courageous  youn.g  Americans  in  our  Armed 
Forces  are  figliting  today  to  preserve,  la 
View  Of  this.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
American  Hag  be  displayed  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  of  our  caizei\s  of  their  obliga- 
tions as  Americans  and  as  an  example  to  pri- 
Tate  owners  and  managers  of  btiildlngs  to  do 
the  same." 

Under  the  slogan.  "The  only  red  we  want 
is  the  red  we've  got  in  the  old  red.  white,  and 
blue."  the  campaien  is  fa.st  reaching  acroes 
the  Nation.  Kiwar.is  Clubs  are  urged  to  ren- 
der leadership  to  this  movement. 

ArronrtttzsT  from  f.\can 

The  foUowir.t:  appointment  was  received  by 

Mr    Murphy  recently; 

•Deab  Jack  :   In  recognition  of  your  interest 

and  service  to  the  benefit  of  the  Marine  Corps 


I.*ague  and  your  marked  achievement  In  ynur 
patriotic  campaign  in  Chicago  to  fly  the  flag 
exempUXylng  a  true  American,  I  herewith 
conflrm  your  appointment  ?.s  a  member  of 
the  National  Amerlcar.l5m  Ccmmtttee.  Ma- 
rine Corps  League,  to  ser^e  concurrently  w.th 
my  administration  with  the  follcwtne  mem- 
ber?: Lewis  E  Ballara.  chairman.  108  Hamil- 
ton Street.  Aibany.  N.  Y..  and  Jack  Brennan. 
member.  65  Ler.der  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
"Semper  fidelis, 

"MAtTUCi:  E  Facan. 
"Naticncl  Commaridant." 

Every  city  in  the  United  States  would 
do  v/ell  to  emulate  the  action  taken  by 
Chicago  by  taking  up  the  campai?m  of 
"fly  the  fia^,"  There  never  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  v.e  needed  such  good 
old-fashioncd  American  patriotic  inspi- 
ration. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  persistent  patriotic  efforts  to  stimu- 
late greater  reccgniticii  of  the  American 
f.ag.  It  would  seem  proper  that  the 
Congress  should  adopt  a  resolution 
urging  greater  public  display  of  the 
American  flag.  I  am  preparing  such  a 
resolution,  which  I  intend  to  introduce 
in  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 


Shortaf  e  of  Military  Doctors,  Nnrset,  and! 
Medical  Technicians 


EXTENSION  OF  RE!iARKS 

OF 

KON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTAM A 

IN  TIIE  SE^.'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  8  ^  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
a;:o  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  bill 
which  had  been  ven'  carefully  drafted  to 
ni?et  a  most  critical  situation.  I  refer  to 
S.  1453.  a  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
a-sc-.istance  to  the  schools  which  train 
America's  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
public-health  experts.  That  bill  was 
romplctely  b. partisan.  It  was  and  Ls  en- 
dorsed by  all  of  the  professional  groups 
concerned,  with  one  smgle  exception. 

The  bill  should  have  passed  in  1949. 
The  terrible  change  in  world  affairs 
which  has  since  occurred  makes  its  im- 
mediate passage  by  the  Rous?  a  matter 
of  2rave  national  concern.  Yet.  because 
cf  the  opposition  of  a  pcwe.'-ful  group 
wliich  puts  self-interest  before  that  of 
our  war  wounded,  this  mea;>'urc.  on  which 
the  entire  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  agreed,  has  not  yet  been  brought  before 
the  House. 

We  in  the  Senate  well  kno'v  how  im- 
portant are  the  matters  with  which  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  been  kept 
so  busy.  "We  can  well  understand  how 
important  measures  can  be  overlooked 
because  of  the  pres£u:e  of  others  which 
appear  even  more  immediately  impor- 
tant. Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  those 
cf  us  who  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  condition  which  threatens  our  entire 
defense  effort,  and  which  can  be  cor- 
rected by  action  of  the  House,  are  under 
great  moral  oblisaticn  to  call  sucli  a  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  our  cjlleagues. 
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Therefore.  I  should  like  to  read  Into 
the  RrcoRD  a  few  short  paragraphs  from 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  m  to- 
daj  s  Washinr.ton  Post,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire advertisement  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  o.  these  remarks. 

The  opening  words  of  this  advertise- 
ment read  as  follows. 

If  all-out  war  cornea  soon.  America  may 
be  ahors  oX  boml».  unka.  puns,  and  trained 
personnel  to  use  them  Bui  therrs  another 
shortage  tiiat  would  be  an  equally  grave 
menace  to  our  liaticnal  saXeiy.  It's  the 
Ehonage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
technicians. 

Because  of  this  lack,  atcm  bomb  victims 
would  die  unattended.  Mothers  would  per- 
ish tor  want  or  a  physicians  help  In  child- 
birth.    Lu:demics  would  ravage  the  country. 

To  meet  the  emereency.  the  United  States 
Seuate  last  year  unanimously  p.-issed  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  medical  educa- 
tion—and thereby  provide  more  doctors.  It 
was  a  bill  that  had  the  support  of  both  major 
parties,  of  university  presidents,  and  of  most 
of  the  medical  schools  themselves.  It  might 
not  haw  been  Just  what  the  doctors  or- 
darccl — but  it  was  what  the  Nation  needed. 

Today,  that  bill  still  awaits  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This.  Mr.  President.  It-  the  situation. 
It  can  be  corrected  if  the  House  Ukes 
action  In  the  few  short  wesks  left  in  this 
Eighty-first  Congress.  If  that  action  is 
not  taken,  a  prolonged  delay  before  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  can  act  is  in- 
evitable. Therefore,  in  the  names  of 
Americas  wounded,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  ^rave  emergency  confronting  this 
Nation.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives see  to  it  that  immediate  con- 
sideration IS  given  the  measure  so  ably 
disciissed  in  Collier's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  8, 

19301 
Who's  To  Bl^me  fob  thk  Docroa  Shoitaok? 

For  war — or  peace — our  need  for  physicians 
Is  critical.  Yet  a  powerful  lc>bby  Is  blocking 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  enable  medical 
achools  to  turn  out  many  more  doctors. 
Learn  the  bitter  truth  alxjut  the  doctor 
shortage — in  today's  Collier  3. 

If  all-out  war  comes  socn.  America  may  be 
abort  of  bombs,  tanks,  guns  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  use  them.  But  there's  another 
Bhoruge  that  would  be  an  equally  grave 
menace  to  our  national  safety.  It's  the  short- 
•gs  of  (lectors,  nurses,  and  medical  tech- 
ntclana. 

Because  of  this  lack,  atom  bomb  victims 
would  die  imattended.  Mothers  would  perish 
for  want  o?  a  physician's  help  in  childbirth. 
Epidemics  would  ravage  the  country. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  the  United  States 
Senate  last  year  unanimously  passed  a  bill  to 
provida  Wwlaral  aid  for  medical  education — 
and  thereby  provide  more  doctors.  It  was 
a  bill  tliat  had  the  support  of  both  major 
ptrties.  of  university  presidents  and  of  most 
of  the  medical  achools  them<»elves.  It  might 
not  have  t>een  Just  what  the  doctors  or- 
dered—but  it  was  what  the  Nation  needed. 

Tixlay.  that  bill  still  awaits  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.     What  happened? 

Y(»ull  learn  the  whole  shocking  story  in 
today's  Collier's.  You'll  learn  how  the  Amer- 
ican MediC3l  Association  and  its  omnipresent 
lobby  h'w  again  and  a«ain  blocked  passage 
of  iiii3  ao.ely  netded  legislation.    Yuull  ica.-n 


how  one  powerful  organization  can,  and  has. 
flouted  the  wishes  and  the  welfare  ol  an  en- 
lire  nation. 

Just  how  far  are  we  lagging  behind  in  the 
production  of  new  doctors?  Says  Albert  Q. 
Maisel,  In  Collier's: 

"In  1910,  our  medical  schools  graduated 
4.440  students,  producing  one  new  doctor  for 
every  20.000  of  our  population.  By  1940.  the 
number  of  graduates  had  increased  to  6.097, 
but  the  prowth  of  population  had  far  out- 
stripped tlie  lncrea.se  in  doctors.  In  that 
year,  we  produced  only  one  doctor  for  every 
26.000  of  our  people.  In  1950  our  physician 
outnut  mounted  to  6.558.  But  once  again. 
It  did  not  keep  pace  with  population.  We 
produc.d  this  year  only  one  new  doctor  for 
every  27.000  people." 

8)  it's  evident,  even  by  peacetime  stand- 
ards, that  we  need  mora  doctors.  The  out- 
break of  the  Korean  fighting,  of  cotirse.  in- 
tensified the  crisis.    Says  the  Collier's  article : 

•To  meet  the  needs  of  a  3.0C0.000-man 
force,  tl.e  armed  services  will  have  to  drain 
from  civilian  life  substantially  more  than 
5  000  physicians  and  proportionately  large 
numbers  of  dentists,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians. •  •  •  Any  further  expansion  of 
the  armed  services  will  require  additional 
levies  at^ainst  our  already  short-handed 
civilian  health  personnel." 

Yet.  so  vigorously  has  the  AMA  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  medlc.-Al -education  meas- 
ure. It  has  never  even  been  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  still 
In  committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  reports 
that  47  of  its  member  schools  favor  the  bill 
and  only  16  oppose.  He  disavowed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  AMA  as  "taken  Independently 
of  our  association — and  without  a  poll  of  our 
membership.  " 

Why  then  has  the  AMA  balked  a  measure 
BO  widely  favored,  so  obviously  in  the  Interest 
of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  public'? 
Before  you  ansn-er  that,  better  read  Our 
Alarming  Doctor  Shortage,  by  Albert  Q. 
Maisel,  in  Colliers,  on  all  newsstands  now. 

IT'S     NOT     "SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE" 

The  article  discussed  on  this  page  sets 
forth  a  serious  national  problem  that,  in 
another  all-out  war,  would  become  a  na- 
tional catastrophe.  The  country's  medical 
schools  must  have  money  In  order  to  expand 
and  to  reduce  the  sometimes  prohibitive 
co.st  of  medical  education. 

There  is  atrong  public  and  professional 
support  for  financing  an  expaiuion  program 
with  Federal  funds.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  are  against 
the  idea.  So  lar  they  have  blocked  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  make  such 
a  program  possible,  colliers  thinks  that 
their  stand  is  wrong.  We  appreciate  the 
association's  great  contributions  in  main- 
taining high  professional  standards  and  pro- 
tecllng  public  health  and  safety.  Yet  in 
this  case  their  attitude  seems  narrow,  and 
their  case  weak. 

Federal  aid  to  medical  education  Is  not 
socialized  medicine.  While  the  danger  of 
general  war  and  atomic  attack  against  our 
civilian  population  exists,  we  hope  that  the 
AMA  leaders  will  withdraw  their  opposition. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  which 
would  provide  money  to  end  the  doctor 
shortage.  If  the  AMA  continues  Its  fight  In 
the  new  Congress,  we  trust  that  the  law- 
makers  will  have  the  courage  to  enact  tiie 
measure  anyway  In  the  Interest  of  urgent 
necessity.     (The  Editors  of  Collier's  ) 

CoLLint's, 
The    Crowrll-Collier    Publishing    Co., 
Sew  York,  N.  Y..  Publiaherit  ol  Col- 
Uet's.       the      American       MaQazine, 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Southern  C-li.ornia  Citiieni  Der.-'nd  Thai 
Truman  Be  impeached  and  Aciescn  Be 
Ousted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirCBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
sponding to  my  statement  in  the  House 
on  Monday,  December  4.  that  Truman 
t>e  impeached  and  Acheson  be  ousted  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  have  received  a 
flood  of  telegrams,  letters,  and  cards 
from  citizens  of  r.outhern  California. 

I  have  also  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  exprcs«:ions  of  the 
same  views  which  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple are  aroused,  angry,  and  have  last 
what  little  confidence  they  had  in  the 
Truman  administration  and  Achcson's 
foreign  policy. 

I  received  the  followmp  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Edith  Lehman  which  expre.s.ses  the 
sentiments  of  thousands  of  women  in 
southern  California: 

Hon.  OosDON  L.  McDonouch: 

Fifteenth  Congressional  District  and  all 
the  women  of  southern  California  do  heart- 
ily applaud  your  request  for  Impeachment 
for  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  The  resentment  here  is  growing 
to  overwhelming  force  day  by  day.  I  am 
convinced  that  thousands  of  women  are 
wiiring  to  stand  on  street  corners  with  peti- 
tions to  be  presented  to  Congress  and  Sen- 
ate calling  for  such  imjaeachment  and  de- 
manding that  in  the  face  of  impending  world 
chaos  the  American  people  feel  entitled  to 
and  demand  American  representation.  May 
I  personally  add  that  this  telegram  reflects 
the  feeling  of  the  Crenshaw  Republican 
Women,  the  Southwest  Republican  Men's 
Club,  and  the  various  women's  organiza- 
tions which  I  contact  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  State  Central  Committee.  Most  sincerely 
my  congratulations  on  your  courageous 
stand. 

EorrH  Alban  Lehman. 

The  following  are  additional  wires 
from  citizens  of  southern  California : 

Please  continue  your  demand  Truman  be 
Impeached.  He  is  tool  of  pro-Communist 
advisors.  Please  urge  full-scale  cooperation 
with  Chiang  and  Chinese  guerrillas.  Nation- 
alist China  is  absolutely  key  to  world  sur- 
vival. Chiang,  with  American  suppwrt.  can 
roll-back  Red  tide,  then  destroy  Soviet  Union. 
RoBEBT  H.  Williams  Najor  Mires. 


Congratulations  on  good  work.    High  time 
someone  took  action. 

LZLANO  M.  Fou). 

Impeach  Truman  and  oust   Acheson  and 
clique. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rot  Thomas. 


Friend    McDonocch    go    ahead    with    Im- 
peachment ri  Truman.    Our  city  is  with  you. 
M  MacFailane,  M.  b. 


I  have  Just  finished  wTltIng  a  letter  to 
President  Truman  de-nanding  tliat  our  State 
Department  be  t  leaned  up  and  that  Secretary 
Acheson  tie  fired.     I  urt^e  you  to  do  all  in 
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your  power  to  correct  these  disgraceful  blun- 
ders including  the  election  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man to  another  term  as  our  President. 

L   E.  Pateick. 


I  Wiis  dcllchted  to  read  your  statement  in 
this  morning's  Examiner  relative  to  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Truman  Most  em- 
phatically he  should  be  removed  from  office, 
and  Acheson  with  him 

Charles  C  Conbot. 


Being  a  loyal  American  mother  of  an  Amer- 
ican l)cy,  I  quite  agree  that  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  the  American  people  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  HariTT  S.  Truman's  bungling  in 
our  affairs  and  put  someone  in  ufllce  vho 
knows  and  understands  more  clearly  this 
business  of  protecting  this  wonderful  coun- 
try of  ours. 

Alice  B   McCLtTRE. 


Just  read  your  article  in  the  Examiner 
atxiut  the  Impeachment  of  the  President 
and  Acheson  Why  can't  we  have  action? 
Please  act  and  let's  get  them  out. 

Mrs.  G.  Lammtrt. 

It  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  read 
of  your  demand  of  the  Impeachment  of  our 
President.  Harn,-  S  Trvmiaii.  and  I  feel  that 
you  were  voicing  the  thought  of  130,000.000 
of  our  150.000,000  American  men.  women, 
and  children. 

Stanley  Preston. 


I  vas  reading  yotir  views  on  Truman's  im- 
peachment.   More  power  to  you. 

Clat  S.  Kinney. 


Read  your  speech  In  this  morning's  paper. 
You  are  right.  Truman  should  be  im- 
peached.   Keep  up  the  good  work 

M.  Kalovat. 


to  you  in  your  American  call 
for  the  tmpeechment  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  and  I  would  In- 
cluc'e  the  entire  Cabinet  and  many  civil 
employees  who  are  Pinks  and  Incompetent 
and  unnecessary,  as  per  the  marvelous  Her- 
bert Hoover  rep>ort. 

J    Marshall  Watkins.  Sr. 


Your  Impeachment  approach  to  the  cur- 
rent mess  is  being  well  received  out  here. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  1952  may  be  tf>o  late  to 
save  the  situation.    Keep  up  the  go<xl  work. 

George  F.  MEBJiiDrrH. 


As  one  of  your  constituents.  I  want  to 
commeiad  you  for  your  statement  on  the  in- 
competence of  the  present  admlaistratlon. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  others  who  feel 
the  same.     Keep  up  the   good  work. 

T.  D    Bradbury. 

Prom  Seattle,  Wash  : 

We  desire  to  thaiik  you  for  recording 
President  Impeachment.  You  should  have 
a  p.it  on  the  back  for  this  action. 

Mrs.  FBij}  TuoviFsON. 

Prom  Detroit,  Mich.: 

I  iKive  been  saying  Tar  2  yeaa  tbat  that 
political  accident  has  been  gtlBty  of  mal- 
feasance ai.d  viulation  of  bis  constitutional 
oath  time  and  time  again.  Now  there  is 
sufficient  power  in  the  House  wuh  ciAiiiion 
to  do  the  trick.  Mr  we  must  get  that  guy 
out  of  the  White  Huu.sc.  He  »:il  completely 
wreck  is  in  tl:e  next  2  yeais.  Press  your 
demauos  and  doii  t  let  up. 

ilDCAB    M     liOBBlKS,   ST. 


Prom  San  Diego.  Calif.: 

Your  charges  before  the  House  relating  to 
the  President  are  in  line  with  popular  think- 
ing, but  you  did  not  complete  the  job. 

Everyone  knows  that  Russia  is  building  a 
modern  navy  of  many  carrier  task  forces,  and 
that  Belgium  and  other  European  nations 
are  a.«.slsting  by  shipping  steel  and  copper  to 
Russia.  When  that  project  is  completed  in 
a  few  years  there  will  be  a  war  of  deadly 
proportions,  which  the  Rus.sian.«!  h.ive  long 
planned — and  bringing  our  Nation  under 
aerial  attack,  which  Is  not  yet  possible  ex- 
cept by  isolated  attempts. 

Yet  there  is  no  ultimatum  to  declare  eco- 
nomic boycott  by  our  administration.  That. 
to  my  way  of  thinking  is  ample  grounds  for 
impeachment  of  the  administration. 


The  Reclamation-Park  Service  Squabble 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  8  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoru 
an  article  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Untermann.  di- 
rector of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the 
State  of  Utah  of  the  Utah  Field  House 
of  Natural  Hi--tor>'  at  the  Vernal  State 
Park.  Utah.  It  i.*;  a  timely  article,  en- 
titled "The  Reclamation-Park  Service 
Squabble." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Reclamation -Park   Service   Sql'abble — 

Will  the  Dams  Rttin  DiNosAtiR  National 

Monument? 

(By  G.  E.  Untermann) 

In  the  July  22  i^sue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
mug  Post,  noted  author  Bernard  DtVotc,  a 
former  Utahan  now  residing  in  Cambridge. 
M.iss.,  asks  the  question,  "Shall  we  lei  them 
ruin  our  national  parks?" 

Mr.  DeVotc,  in  his  well  written  Post  ar- 
ticle, opposes  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  principle  of  opposition 
to  both  private  and  public  Invasion  of  a 
National  Park  Servic3  area.  However,  his 
heavy  artillery  is  leveled  speciGcaliy  at  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  in  which  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  has  re- 
cently authorized  the  construction  ol  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  Dams.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Dmosatir  National 
Monument  controversy  prompted  Mr.  De- 
Voto  to  make  his  eloquent  defense  of  na- 
tional parlLs  as  a  whole. 

Unliltc  Mr.  DeVoto,  the  writer  is  not  an 
author  of  national  prominence,  but  he  has 
lived  in  and  adjacent  to  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  for  30  years.  He  has  l>eeu  ranger 
at  the  monumeii'^  lor  several  years,  and  with 
his  wife,  aUo  a  geologist,  and  former  ranger- 
naturalist  at  Dinosaur,  has  mapped  the  ge- 
ology of  the  more  than  300  square  miles 
whicr  constitute  the  present  great  area  of 
the  monument.  Our  knowledge  ol  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  has  t>een  gained  from 
intimate,  detailed,  on-the-spot  experieix:e 
which  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  know 
this  region  better  than  prol>ably  any  living 
persons.  li  a  s.  lesman  should  know  bis 
product,  as  he  is  admonished  to  do,   then 


certainly  an  authcr  fhould  know  his  FUbject 
to  properly  write  about  it.  When  that  sub- 
ject is  2.000  miles  away,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  DeVoto.  sitting  in  Cambndee.  Mass., 
writing  about  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
way  out  in  Utali  and  Colorado,  It  is  difficult 
to  know  all  one  should  know  about  the 
material  upon  which  one  Is  expounding.  Nor 
does  a  hasty  visit  to  the  area,  or  digging 
throuph  mtisty  files,  give  one  adequate  In- 
formation to  prcj>eTly  di'^cuES  such  an  in- 
volved subject.  Had  Mr  DeVoto  given  iuch 
superficial  reseerch  to  the  material  which 
has  gone  into  his  splendid  ixx)ks,  as  he  has 
appcrently  given  to  the  Dinosaur  Natioual 
Monument  discussion,  those  books  would  not 
be  the  excellent  W"rics  of  American  litera- 
ture which  they  are. 

The  title  of  Mr.  DeVotos  Post  article  im- 
plies that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  out 
to  destroy  our  national  parks,  lor  "ruin  '  in- 
fers total  destruction  cf  value  or  useful- 
nes.-  "  Such  sn  appellRticn  will  not  apply 
to  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  for  the 
construction  of  both  daniis  will  aSect  only 
20  percent  of  this  vast  area.  Fully  80  per- 
cent is  unafTecied  by  either  dam.  Dinosaur 
Quarry  and  vicinity.  Jones  Hole.  Wild  Moun- 
tain. Pearl  Park.  Zenobia  Peak.  Five  Sprlrigs, 
I>3uela6  Mountain.  Happy  Hollow.  Vale  of 
Tears.  Blue  Mountain,  and  many  other  areas, 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  river  canyons 
that  no  actual  streams  can  be  seen.  And 
what  IS  the  nattire  of  the  20  percent  of  the 
monument  which  will  be  modified  by  the 
construction  of  Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 
tain Dams?  It  is  principally  inaccessible 
canyon  country  wholly  unknown  and  un- 
knowable, in  its  present  state,  to  the  general 
public.  Probably  less  than  100  persons  have 
seen  this  portion  of  the  monument  and  they 
had  to  risk  their  lives  to  do  so.  Many  of 
those  who  ran  the  angry  rapids  in  specially 
constructed  ix)ats  were  too  btisy  saving  their 
own  necks  to  bother  .nbout  the  scenery.  A 
few  additional  parties  have  seen  the  canyons 
from  the  uir.  It  is  not  even  possible  to 
drive  to  the  rims  cf  these  car.yons  as  no 
roads  lead  to  overlooks.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  roads.  In  only  a  relatively  few  places 
would  overloolcs  be  feasible  For  the  greater 
part  of  any  rim  drives  which  may  be  later 
constructed  no  river  views  would  be  possible. 
Only  the  canyons  could  be  seen,  not  the 
rivers  themselves.  The  average  visitor  to 
Dinosaur  N.uional  Monument  is  only  aware 
of  the  Dinosaur  Quarry  area  which  is  acces- 
sible to  him.  Unfortunately  due  to  lack  of 
funds,  this  area  is  in  a  very  limited  state  of 
development,  and  proves  disappointing  to 
many  visitors.  He  doee  not  see  the  canyons 
and  has  no  way  of  getting  into  them.  The 
canyon  portion  of  the  moniimeni  is  as  re- 
irote  as  the  moon  so  far  as  the  traveling 
public  IS  concerned. 

The  coristruction  of  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  Dams,  with  their  resultant  still- 
water  tKxiies.  will  create  picturesque  lakes 
on  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers,  slightly 
more  than  100  miles  In  extent.  For  the  first 
time  the  canyon  areas  will  become  safely 
availaole  to  the  public.  Mr.  DeVoto  con- 
temptuously refers  to  these  unique  placid 
lakes  as  "miUponds"  and  odiously  tielittles 
them  in  ccmpanng  them  with  the  violent 
turbuJcncs  of  a  white-water  stream.  A 
cobra-like  hypnotic  spell  seems  to  come  over 
those  who  sr;  heatedly  defend  roaring  waters, 
and  like  the  cobra,  it  lures  many  of  them  to 
their  death.  Ma  J.  John  Wesley  Powell  poet- 
ically named  Lodore  Canyon  and  Echo  Park, 
but  being  a  realist  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  also 
named  Upper  and  Lower  Disaster  Falls.  Hell's 
Half  Mile,  and  Whirlpool  Canyon.  Senti- 
ment is  a  fine  thing  in  its  proper  place,  but 
realism  makes  for  longevity  on  these  streams. 
No  one  has  a  healthier  reipect  for  the  ram- 
paging Green  and  Vampa  Rivers  than  tnoca 
who  have  rtm  them. 


*    T-k•r\T->XTT^T■W 
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It  bM  been  our  oknrvattoo.  over  a  period 
ol  ye»rt.  that  the  staneti  drtenden*  or  iheae 
wllcUy  ruihlng  zcrtixa*  are  the  last  ones  to 
risk  thctr  own  neeks  runnir.g  the  canyona 
In  brwu.  They  agitate  lor  tb*  i««t«rva.*on 
or  tb««  terrtfyiii?  waters  lor  others,  but 
want  no  part  of  them  for  th«viw>Tes.  One 
of  tb*  prlacipal  purpoaea  of  tij*  natiO-ai 
par:cs  13  to  j:toi«ci  and  preaerre  the  area* 
unaer  their  administration  lor  the  enjoy- 
ine.:t  cf  all  the  people.  The  few  Intrepid 
bcatsjea  trho  have  so  far  Urted  wit  a  lady 
lur*  on  the  Ore-n  and  Vccpa  Ri>e.".  do  vo' 
constltuts  ail  the  p?cr!e.  They  rsprercr.t 
•  very  mMtt  minority  and  are  the  first  to 
adcncwteds*  »t  The  great  maas  of  the 
traveling  public,  those  who  ma^e  up  ti-.c 
bu'k  of  the  vial  .era  to  our  national  parks  rnd 
monuments,  wotiid  Juct  as  soon  go  over  Ni- 
Z9^T^  •■  a  barrol  a»  to  run  the  n«plds 

and    V  '»   daihlng   through   the   can- 

yons of  Dinoc*\iT  National  Monumen'. .  Nor 
could  many  alTcrd  to  see  the  canyons  In  this 
manner  If  they  wished.  Only  experienced 
boatmen  can  come  through  them  alive.  The 
fare  p-r  p^saenser  tcr  these  expeditions 
vanea  from  flCt)  to  MOO.  depending  upon 
how  many  ol  the  canvons  are  rua.  The 
thr;!llnR  experience  Is  worth  the  money  but 
this  apr.  of  adventure  does  not  appeal  to 
the  multuudrs  A  boat  trip  on  the  canyon 
lakes,  (on  the  other  hand,  could  be  had  for 
a  f£%MdoUara  and  would  be  enjoyed  by 
everyonle. 

Mr  beVoto  leaves  the  impression  that 
Lo<lore  Canvcn  will  be  subir.erged  under 
600  feet  of  Water,  the  Inference  belnj;  that 
the  Inaplrational  value  of  this  great  canyon 
will  be  destroyed.  Actually,  the  only  place 
where  the  water  will  be  500  feet  deep  is  right 
•t  Icho  Park  Dam.  Tne  rapid  drop  In  eieva- 
tl<^  In  both  Lodore  and  Yampa  Canyons 
quickly  reduces  the  upstream  depth  of  water 
in  them.  Uxlore  Canyon  walls  v;lll  be  re- 
duced In  height  by  only  one-tenth,  and  In 
the  Yampa  Canyon  the  depth  of  still  water 
U  reduced  to  z-ro  before  the  upper  end  of 
the  canvcn  is  reached.  Here  several  mile* 
of  rtishlng  river  will  remain,  wholly  unaf- 
fected bv  the  d?m.  The  depth  of  water  In 
Split  Mountain  Canyon  will  be  less  than  half 
••  great  as  in  any  of  the  canyons  above  Echo 
PMk  Inasmuch  as  the  heliht  of  Split  Moun- 
tain bam  is  only  345  feet  The  prandcur  of 
these  areas  wtU  be  little  affected  by  such 
minor  changes. 

With  reference  to  the  canyon  lakes  which 
the  dams  will  create  in  Dtnoaaur  National 
Monument.  Mr.  DeVoto  states:  "No  one  will 
ever  drive  2.000  miles  (Atlantic  coast  visitors] 
to  row  a  boat:  no  one  will  ev?r  seek  recreation 
In  a  national  park  except  for  •  •  *  the 
unique  exjierience  of  awe  and  wonder  that 
•n  untouched  wilderness  spectacle  provides  •* 
(Mr.  DcVoto  dogmatically  presumes  to  speak 
for  everyone  »  As  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Parks  Advisory  Tj-jard.  he  surely  must  have 
heard  uf  the  one  and  a  half  mlUlon  visitors 
who  annualiy  ewarm  over  Hiwver  Dam  and 
L«k?  Mead,  many  of  whom  drive  more  than 
2.000  miles  to  "row  a  boat  '  in  temperatures 
up  to  120*.  Apparently  millions  of  Ameri- 
cana do  not  share  Mr  DeVoto  s  violent  antip- 
athy for  the  works  of  man  or  ht*  hatred  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed, then,  that  millions  will  also  fiock  to 
the  Green  and  Yampa  Canyon  lakes  to  row 
a  boat,  to  fish.  l>athe.  and  enjoy  water  soorU 
In  cool,  delightful  temperature*,  amid  spec- 
tacular scenery  which  they  will  have  been 
enabled  to  see  for  the  first  time,  because 
quiet  water  has  at  last  made  It  accsfslhle. 
For  thi^s?  who  feel  they  must  have  wlldernesa 
untouched  by  the  hj»nd  of  man,  80  percent 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  alone  re- 
mains as  nature,  the  sculptor,  left  It.  In 
•dU'tlon.  for  the  simon-pure  nature  lover, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sqtiare 
mile*  of  primitive  areas  and  untouched  wlld- 
nrnniM  in  we?<tern  America  for  thf)se  who 
Insist  on  nature  In  the  raw.     It  remains  uu- 
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tcuchwl  mainly  because  only  with  diulcuity 
can  anyone  get  In  there  to  touch  It. 

Alternate  sites  hpvo  been  proposed  for 
rcho  Park  and  Split  Kountr.ln  Dams,  cut- 
£id?  ih-  monument.  Mr.  D3  Voto.  In  his 
Pest  afilcle.  refers  to  the  testimony  or  0?n. 
U.  8.  Grant  III.  v  ho  suffested  downstream 
sles  a"?  cub....Uute3.  In  recognition  of 
Utah's  ICO  years  of  Irrigation,  we  have  a 
saying  to  the  effect  that  'a  good  rJ.rraon 
cr.n  m.?.!se  water  ru  i  up  li'l!."  But  even  the 
besv.  l.Iormon  could  never  puch  water  as  far 
up  hill  as  would  be  rtqJlr^d  by  General 
Grant's  a!ternr.t?  downctreaTi  cites. 

S'nc«  the  Colorado  K  •  cr  afer-^ment  of 
19-2.  li  has  talccn  the  upner-br.sln  Scatcs  26 
ysars  to  r.gree  upqa  a  dlvir'.an  of  water 
among  tliemselvcs.  Utah's  ."ihtxre  in  this  dl- 
vic;ca  is  23  percent.  In  oricr  to  U3e  the 
water  al'ccatcd  to  her.  dams  tiutt  be  built 
where  it  can  be  tr.kcn  out  of  the  rtv^r  and 
diverted  to  State  use.  Noture  his  provided 
limited  sltea  and  they  r.iu:;t  be  ut;iin:?d  to 
the  best  ad'-antrpc  wher?  ihey  r'-^.  The 
Dlnoseur  Natlonci  Monument  damsltes  have 
proven  the  only  satisfactory  locations  for 
tho  dam;,  for  rcverel  rea--ans.  Wa'er  stored 
beck  of  thcie  dr.ms  would  lie  In  de3p.  cool 
canyons  where  evaporation  losses  would  be 
at  a  minimum.  It  is  poor  enctneerlng  to 
store  wi*v-er  in  fiat,  open  area;  \7he;e  the  sun 
can  beat  down  on  shallow  rcs-^rvclrs  and 
dissipate  their  ccntents  thrcu5.h  cxcesrlve 
evaporation.  Any  other  sites  than  those  In 
DtnoKaur  National  Monument  Involve  an 
tdditlonal  lots  of  several  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  by  rxaporation 
alone.  The  upstream  Elte  mentioned  In  Mr. 
De  Voto's  article,  is  subject  to  excessive  evap- 
oration losses  and  l-"*  also  threatened  with 
lalinlty.  which  would  ultimately  make  the 
water  unfit  for  domestic  utc  The  power 
develooed  at  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain 
Dams  is  nearest  the  power  market  demand 
of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  revenues 
from  which  are  the  principal  means  of  re- 
paying the  cost  of  these  projects  Oppo- 
nents of  western  reclamation,  like  Mr.  De 
Voto,  attempt  to  create  the  Impression  that 
the  taxpayer's  money  is  being  poured  down 
a  bottomless  hole.  These  projects  are  self- 
llquidatlng.  The  Federal  funds  which  build 
them  are  loans,  not  gifts.  If  we  can  give 
tllllons  to  foreign  lands  without  much  pros- 
pect of  a  return,  surely  we  can  lend  money 
for  the  development  of  our  own  American 
West  when  that  money  Is  repayable 

At  mass  meetings  held  In  the  summer  of 
1936.  in  Vernal,  Utah,  and  Craig.  Colo., 
fully  a  years  before  the  monument  was 
Increa.'sed  to  its  present  slie.  ofBclals  of  the 
Park  Service  gave  as.surance  to  the  people  of 
these  areas  that  the  enlargement  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  to  Include  the  river 
canyons,  would  not  Interfere  with  the  future 
development  cf  power  and  Irrigation  projects 
on  the  Green  and  Yampa  rivers.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Chapman's  decision  In  favcr  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  controversy,  honors  this 
commitment  National  Park  Service  Direc- 
tor Newton  B.  Drury.  has  sportingly  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  fully  developing, the  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  area. 

While  both  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  meml>ers  of 
the  Interior  D?partment  family.  Mr.  D?Voto 
ends  It  extremely  difficult  to  say  pnythlng 
civil  abtjut  his  sister  agency.  He  would  have 
us  lielleve  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  underhanded,  treacherous,  and  a  dyed-ln- 
the-wool  villain.  Only  the  Park  Service 
plays  a  vii'tuoua  role  In  his  story.  Reclama- 
tion withdrawals.  Mr.  DeVoio  Implies,  have 
been  lllei<al.  unpubllclzed.  and  tricky.  The 
writers  personal  observation  has  been  that 
the  coofjeratlon  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  excellent  In  all  those  InsUnces 
wbicn  have  come  to  his  attention.     The  per- 


sonnel of  both  a.:;encles  have  worked  beauti- 
fully  to'r'.hcr.     Furthermore,  a  number  of 
Eoc!«matlon      wKhdrawals      preceded      and 
hivd  prior  rlrht  o%p.^  Null'  r.^l  lark  Jurisdic- 
tion In  certain  area's.     It  wi-s  the  Par::  Serv- 
ice Vrhlch  invaded  the  don^a^n  of  the  Eureau 
of  Reci5Ln&noa  ret^ier  than  t'ae  Bure-u  hav- 
lu«  Invad'U  NatlonrU  Pari:  Service  areas. 
Nor  is  the  Park  Service  entirely  with  clsan 
.'.lea  It  comes  to  pu'clici^ln?  its  own 
in   pro.'rr.^ni.    Has  Mr    D-Voto  con- 
ve-iiently  fi-T^'lt^n  th?  af  :  Kctional 

rr.rk  Servtc2  -Imd  ^rab"  1:.  f.je  pro- 

poccd  Evclante  N.itional  Monument  of 
Uich?  Several  years  ago  an  oil  company 
map  ahov/ing  the  proposed  Escalantc  Uonu- 
me.it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
of  Utah.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
hca~d  cf  tiio  prrpc-al  to  set  a  vast  area  of 
his  Stato  aside  as  a  ncv/  national  mcnumsnt, 
and  this  la  a  Stat?  wlilcii  alrrady  has  nine 
national  m:nument8  and  two  national  parks. 
Th?  pi  blic  Icrrncd  of  it  only  after  certain 
adver£3  r.ubllclty  nipped  the  project  in  the 
bud.  ICcw  the  proposed  Escalante  National 
Monument  no  longer  appears  on  any  map, 
prd  things  In  the  State  cf  Utah  are  serene. 

P;;in!iaig  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
for  the  mo.st  part,  is  a  long-ran^e  program. 
It  atlimpts  to  anticipate  both  power  and 
water  needs  of  the  future  With  the  tre- 
mendous population  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  its  heavy  westward 
migration.  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  these 
new  demands.  After  waat  has  happened  in 
Nv.'*'  York  City,  with  Its  critical  water  short- 
age, a  shortage  so  critical  that  ycu  had  to 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  a  restaurant,  it 
siiouid  no  longer  be  difacult  for  an  easterner 
to  af.preclate  the  need  for  conservation  of 
water  resotirces.  These  resota'ccs  are  far 
more  limited  in  the  West  than  they  are  in 
the  Eiist.  so  that  our  need  for  conservation 
is  greater.  Belated  steps  to  augment  Its 
water  supply  are  now  being  taken  by  New 
York  City,  but  the  full  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram may  not  be  felt  for  another  10  years. 

Archaeologists  of  some  future  day  may 
find  an  abandoned  city  on  the  present  site 
of  New  York,  and  ponder  the  question  of 
why  It  was  deserted.  Poor  planning  and  a 
cycle  of  dry  years  could  make  this  more  than 
fiction.  From  1050  A.  D.  to  1300  A.  D  ,  a 
great  civilization  in  our  American  South- 
west abandoned  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  plateau  region,  left  large  cities  with 
multlstoried  dwellings  and  vanished  into 
the  dimness  of  the  past.  This  was  the  culture 
of  classic  pueblo  time,  referred  to  by  arcbe- 
ologlsU  as  Pueblo  III  or  the  Great  Pueblo 
period.  It  was  the  time  when  these  people 
were  at  the  height  of  their  civilization  and 
has  been  dscribed  as  "the  stage  of  large  com- 
munities, great  development  of  the  arts,  and 
growth  of  Intensive  local  specialization."  It 
makes  one  stop  and  think  how  aptly  this 
descrlt)es  the  civilization  of  our  own  time. 
Why  did  these  great  people  vanish?  No 
one  knows  all  the  answers,  but  the  long 
droughts  of  this  period  are  thought  to  have 
b?en  the  principal  contributing  factor  to 
their  mysterious  disappearanc«. 

The  more  widely  scattered  our  power  de- 
velopments are  the  more  secure  will  America 
be.  During  wartime,  especially.  Is  It  dis- 
astrous to  have  Industry  centralized  and 
presenv  the  enemy  with  a  sitting-duck  target 
which  neutralizes  our  struggle  for  survival. 
Decentralization  of  industry  is  the  accepted 
thing,  not  only  as  a  war  safety  factor,  but 
because  It  decentralizes  populations  as  well, 
and  ma'.es  for  l>etter  living  than  can  be 
enjoyed  under  crowded  conditions.  And  hew 
are  we  going  to  decentralize  Industry  and 
poDulatlon  If  we  don't  have  the  power  and 
the  water  to  support  them? 

Mr  DeVoto  would  have  us  cease  building 
dams  and  generating  electric  power  because 
atomic  energy  may  make  It  otMolete  in  25 
years.  Ho  does  not  ark  us  to  stop  digging 
coal   or  drilling   for   oil,    though   It    Is   well 
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known  that  atomic  energy  hae  been  proposed 
as  substitntes  for  fuels  He  only  wants  us 
ti^  strp  bulldirg  dams.  (They  spoil  his  scen- 
ery I  Eut  what  abtnit  water?  Even  the 
wildest  Buck  Rogers  scheme  has  never  sug- 
gested thnt  atomic  enerey  was  grilnsr  to  re- 
place water  for  either  domestic  use  or  Irri- 
gation. The  Atomic  Age  will  still  see  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  engaged  in  a  nef'ded 
construction  program 

As  a  parting  shot  Mr  DeVoto  cannot  resi.«;t 
taking  a  last  crack  at  his  sister  agency,  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  by  aeahi  accusing  it  ol  destroy- 
ing the  national  parks  and  making  them  eo 
tinrteslrable  that  neither  he  nor  his  grand- 
children win  any  loneer  want  them.  (How 
bitter  these  family  quarrels  can  beet; me  ) 
Does  conservation  mean  fettlng  an  Inacces- 
sible area  aside  and  keeping  it  that  way?  If 
no  one  can  see  these  natural  wonders,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  reached,  then  for  whom 
are  they  being  preserved? 

Mr.  be  Voto  need  have  no  fear.  Tlie  West 
win  always  abound  In  vast  areas  whfre  both 
be  and  his  grandchildren  can  climb  the 
dizzy  heiphts  and  rxr'.alm  in  breathless 
ecstasy.  "Ah  wlldprnesi!' 


Is  GOP  Strength  Sign  of  IsoIatioBism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF   IT  .MI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  S  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unammou-s  con.sent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Is  GOP  Strength  Sign  of  Iso- 
lationism?" published  in  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald,  on  November  28, 
1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 
Is  GOP  Strength  Sicv  or  Isolationism' 

All  over  Western  Europe,  the  political 
pundits  were  getting  wrinkles  In  their  fore- 
heads over  what  they  thought  was  going  to 
happen  lu  the  new  United  States  Congress. 

They  weren  t  very  sure  what  it  would  be, 
but  they  didn't  think  they  d  like  it. 

And  as  they  peered  again  at  the  election 
results,  which  by  now  are  pretty  much  his- 
tory, they  kept  seeing  a  nasty  word:  "Iso- 
latk)nism  " 

It's  time  they  took  hnuther  look. 

While  they  were  Indulging  In  a  little  self- 
pity,  the  newly  elected  Umted  States  Re- 
publlcani  were  saying  thing;:  that  made  iso- 
lationl&m  look  as  dead  as  the  Bull  Moose 
Party. 

SaUt  victorious  Senator  Robhit  A  Tatt, 
otherwise  known  as  Mr    Ref^ubiican: 

"Anybody  is  an  Idiot  who  calls  anybody 
else  an  Isolationist.  How  can  we  be  isola- 
tionists when  we  are  Involved  In  wars  and 
treaties  and  ev«7  kind  of  International  re- 
lationship?" 

Said  S?iiator-e'.ect  E\aurrT  M  DikKSEN.  cf 
Illinois,  whfn  a.sked  by  the  L'nited  Suites 
News  and  World  Rep(«-t  11  he  saw  any  out- 
cropping of  Isolatlonis-Ti  In  his  Sta^e. 

"I  think  people  are  beginning  to  thliik 
about  their  country  and  its  Furvlval  and 
that  they  do  want  these  (foreign  aid)  pro- 
grams thoroughly  explored  ai.d  investigated. 
They  want  to  see  what  we're  getting  for  our 
money." 

Tluit  seems  to  \fcTap  up  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  others,  too. 


Nobody  (not  even  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin. Tiho  would  like  to)  can  read  the  end  of 
Marshall  plan  aid  in  fvich  statements 

B-.'t  they  should  be  able  lo  see  that  United 
Statefi  help  Is  not  going  on  and  on.  like  an 
Inheritance  from  a  nice  old  uncle,  -whiie 
western  Europe  does  nothing  In  return. 

The  French,  for  instance,  are  scared  they 
won't  get  enough  arms  from  that  nice  Uncle 
Sam  to  help  them  build  up  strength  against 
another  uncle,  this  one  a  villain  named  Joe. 
But  the  French  won't  go  along  with  the 
nice  uncles  idea  that  we  ou^ht  to  use  the 
Germans  as  pari  ol  the  defenses  of  west- 
ern Eu.T'pe. 

The  Britisii  are  piqxied  because  they  think 
the  nice  uncle  has  no  right  to  object  if 
Marshall  plan  aid  is  used  to  promote  ua- 
tionaiiZEtion  of  British  industry. 

And  western  Germany  is  so  busy  with  a 
boom  in  civUian  goc^is  indu.sinal  produc- 
tion much  more  than  anytwdy  expected  It 
would  be  when  the  Marshall  plan  was  to  end 
In  1952. 

All  over  the  Uestern  World,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  dollar  famine  seems  to  l>e  over. 
We're  buying  more  abroad  than  we're  sell- 
ing, and  we're  paying  higher  prices,  too. 

For  a  long  time,  the  official  name  for 
MarEhall  plan  has  been  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration.  It  now  begins  to 
look  like  the  cooperation  could  work  both 
ways.  A  lot  of  EC-\  countries  are  patting 
money  in  the  bank  which  they  could  use  for 
a  little  sell-support.  A  lot  of  ECA  coun- 
tries have  vital  raw  materials  we  need, 
which,  it  seems  reasonable,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  in  some  way  without  handing 
out  more  dollars  rr.  in  some  cases,  gold. 

A55  a  result  of  the  election,  the  nice  un- 
cle's Congress  appears  bent  on  looking  into 
these  points  In  a  businesslike  way. 

If  that  be  isolationism,  let  the  pessimists 
make  the  most  of  it. 


W.    Stuart    Symington,    Chairman, 
Natiooal  Security  Resource*  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or   TENNESSE£ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Deceviber  8  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  \  1950 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  two 
great  masiazines  have  recently  publiiihed 
almost  identical  articles  regarding  the 
Honorable  W.  Stuart  Symington,  cha.r- 
man  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  one  of  the  fine>t  and  ablest  and 
most  efficient  oflicers  cf  our  national  gov- 
ernment and  one  of  the  most  perfect  gen- 
tlemen I  ever  knew.  He  is  courteous  to 
the  mil  degree,  honest,  highly  educated, 
and  worthy.  Mr.  Symington  was  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Air.  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  They  are  ven'  fine  articles  about 
Mr.  Symington.  He  deserves  every  word 
which  may  be  said  in  his  praise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  one 
of  those  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  of  December  1950  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  think  all  of 
us  know  Mr.  Symington.  He  is  a  grand 
man,  and  he  is  making  us  a  grand  chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  He  made  a  wonderful  record  as 
Secretary  of  Air. 

I  think  the  permanent  Ricord  ought  to 
contain  one  of  these  articles,  and  I  hope 


there  wHl  be  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  this  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjeccrd. 
as  follows : 

Symington  :  Boss  of  thz  Home  Fsoirr 

•There  are  three  big  Jobs  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  new.  besides  the  President's."  says 
Cliirk  Cl;ffcrd.  former  assi;t:int  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "They  are  Achescn's,  Mirshall  s.  and 
Symington's."  This  being  ap-ircjxirr.ale'y  so. 
It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  W.  Siiiart 
Symington  Is  a  good  man  for  his  Job — that  of 
mobilizing  America's  resources  for  an  in- 
crea.sing}y  hot  war.  He  is  still  m.ore  or  less 
a  stranger  in  national  lu'e. 

Among  the  important  thin^  to  know 
about  the  Chairman  of  our  National  Secu- 
rity Resources  Board  are  what  he  is  not. 
For  instance,  although  he  is  known  as  a 
member  oi  the  President's  "Mi.ssourl  gang." 
he  is  no  mere  from  Missouri  than,  say,  Perenc 
Nasy.  former  premier  of  Hungar\-,  is  from 
the  Virginia  farm  where  he  ha?  lived  re- 
cently. Likewise  he  is  neither  the  socia'.;te 
scion  of  a  rich  family  nor  a  playboy  He 
does,  however,  have  style.  He  is  immensely 
handfome  m  a  rugged  way,  and  a  superior 
athlete.  Ke  has  a  quick,  searching,  elastic 
mind,  direct  and  loelcal.  Hl.e  social  Ijehavior 
is  as  eff.:!.me.ss  as  his  golf  swing,  and  as  effec- 
tive. If  he  tells  a  story,  dances  the  Charles- 
ton, or  testifies  before  a  committee,  the  ac- 
tion carries  a  certain  Innate  air  of  dtetinc- 
tlon.  as  if  this  were,  Indeed,  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  the  right  way  to  do  It. 

Symington's  Job  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  can  be  de- 
fined in  a  genera',  way  as  that  of  an  a.ssi£tajit 
president  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  heme 
front,  its  human  and  m£terial  resources. 
The  Board,  made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  State.  Interior.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  the  Treasure-,  was  created 
in  1947  at  the  time  the  Armed  Forces  were 
unified.  It  is  not  an  operating  agency  but  a 
staff  agency:  It  plans  and  supervises.  Thus, 
when  Congress  authorized  a  system  of 
priorities,  allocations  of  strategic  materials, 
standby  price  and  waee  controls,  and  regu- 
lations of  agricultural  and  power  production, 
authority  to  operate  the  law  was  deleeated 
to  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Interior, 
and  Acriculiure,  which  hare  the  staff  and 
facUitie,s  to  do  s"  Their  chiefs  meet  as 
NSRB  board  members  to  iron  cut  any  con- 
ficts,  and  It  Is  part  of  S\-mlngton's  Job  to 
arbitrate  such  conflict.^.  In  case  of  failure 
to  agree,  ixe  makes  the  decision.  His  au- 
thority is  subject  to  reversal  only  by  the 
President. 

Five  years  aco  Symington  was  merely  a 
Eucceseful  manufacturer  of  electric  fans  and 
small  electric  motors.  What  put  him  where 
he  is  today? 

W.  (for  William)  Stuart  Symington  HI 
was  born  on  June  26.  19C1.  In  Amherst.  Mass.. 
the  second  child  and  first  son  of  William 
Stuart  Symington  II  and  Emiiy  Harrison, 
both  of  whose  southern  families  were  ruined 
financially  by  the  Civil  War.  Stuart's  father 
was  a  professor  of  Romance  languages  at 
Amherst  Collepe.  When  children  began  to 
accumulate — six  all  told— W.  Stuart  n  de- 
cided to  give  up  teaching  and  study  law  at 
New  York  University  law  school  The  ne- 
cessities of  life  came  from  his  tiny  savings 
and  the  small  amounU  he  could  earn  fro.-n 
doing  translations.  After  the  law  degree  the 
family  moved  to  Baltimore,  into  a  home 
which  has  been  described  by  one  member  as 
"deflnttely  on  the  wrong  sirse  of  the  tracks" 
Tlicreafter  the  older  children  often  were 
farmed  out  to  friends  and  relatives  who 
could  furnith  some  of  the  amenities  lacking 
in  their  own  household. 

Stuart  was  a  gifted  child.  His  older  alster 
Louise  remembers,  Stuart  did  everything 
well  from  the  beginning."     At  10  he  aaked 
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for  »nd  got  th*  EncycJopfdU  Brttann\ca  lor 
ChrU-tinas.  And  wha*.  he  learned  he  liked  to 
show  off  "H*  WMnt  a  comfortable  person 
to  b©  around."  aayi  one  ol  bU  contetnpo- 
farle«.  "As  a  matter  of  fact."  anovher  re- 
call*, "he  wM  pure  potoon  " 

At  the  Time  Stuart  wa»  growing  up.  his 
father  8  six  brothers,  who  also  lived  in  Bai- 
tunore  were  r»«*tabllahlng  the  family  for- 
tvuaimi  in  a  substantial  way  Stu.irt  thus  was 
expoaed  to  wealth  and  the  kind  of  Ufe  It 
bouKtat  HU  cousins  went  to  private  schools. 
He  and  his  brothers  went  to  public  school. 
"Sometime*  we  were  poor."  Stuart  says  to- 
day "I  mean  poor.  And  I  wanted  to  do 
the  things  the  others  could  afford  to  do  • 

He  se:  abcut  effecting  this  in  the  most  di- 
rect ways  he  knew.  He  had  a  paper  route. 
OD«  summer  he  sold  bottled  spring  water 
from  his  coaster  wagon:  another  %ear.  when 
he  was  15.  he  worked  on  a  lathe  turning  shell 
caitnss  for  the  Russians  (It  was  1916 1.  Th» 
coaiBen  of  hU  college  years  he  worked  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Baltimore  Sun.  cover- 
ing sports  and  local  politics,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  read  Insatiably. 

In  1918  he  managed  to  get  In  the  Army 
for  k  few  months  before  the  war  ended  By 
then  his  fathers  law  business  had  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  there  was  enough 
money  to  send  him  to  Yale,  where  he  played 
on  the  tennU  te«m.  reported  for  the  News, 
got  at^factory  grades,  and  was  an  all- 
round  campu5  success  Then  one  holiday, 
while  visiting  his  Yale  roommate  In  Wash- 
ington, he  met  Evelyn  <"Eve-)  Wadsworth. 
Whose  father  was  Senator  James  Wads- 
wo«TH..  of  New  York.  She  was  lovely, 
charmmg.  and  talented,  but  most  Impor- 
tant, as  Stuart  reported  to  his  family.  'She's 
a  girl  who  can  think  "  They  were  married 
m  1924. 

Stuart's  education  In  human  values  really 
began  in  his  first  post-college  years.  He  had 
a  job  with  an  uncles  company  In  Rochester. 
N.  Y..  as  an  apprentice  molder— heavy  work 
at  long  hours  There  In  the  murk  and  smoke 
of  the  foundry,  as  he  grew  to  know  the  dust- 
caked  figures  who  were  his  fellow  workers 
and  teachers,  he  began  to  realize  something 
about  the  lives  and  aspirations  of  ordinary 
men 

His  marriage,  too.  had  complex  effect  on 
Btuarfs  111c.  In  Eve  he  had  a  wile  whose 
tact  and  Intuition  smoothed  his  impatience 
with  people,  and  whose  own  patience  en- 
dured even  the  long  evenings  of  their  early 
marnag"  whpn  he  was  off  et  night  school, 
studying  higher  mathematics,  metallurgy, 
and  electrical  engineering.  The  marriage  also 
brought  him  his  first  and  lifelong  hero,  his 
father-in-law.  James  Wadsworth.  a  leading 
political  figure  In  that  Republican  era.  Is  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  integrity,  combined 
with  humor  and  tolerance  Admiration  for 
him  and  his  concept  of  public  service  was  Im- 
portaru  In  shaping  Symington  Into  the  kind 
of  public  servant  he  Is. 

But  meantime  Eve's  parents  and  her  "as- 
sorted  relatives  and  friends  were  rich. 
Symington's  boyhood  urge  "to  do  what  the 
others  cculd  afford  to  do"  was  not  magnified 
a  hundredfold.  For  7  years,  with  his  uncle's 
companies,  he  steadily  wdened  his  experi- 
ence, at  Increasingly  bigger  salaries.  But 
he  was  not  getting  rich. 

"I  realized  early  In  life."  he  recalls,  "that 
the  only  way  to  make  real  money  la  to  g?t 
In  on  the  ground  floor  of  something  and 
build  an  equity."  His  chance  came  In  the 
radio  business  Independently  he  had  en- 
tered the  radio-parts  field,  and  soon  he 
talked  his  uncles  into  a  $500,000  Investment 
In  the  Colonial  Radio  Corp.  He  merged  his 
parts  business  v.Uh  It,  became  president  and 
a  substantial  stockholder,  and  proceeded  to 
build  It  into  one  of  the  biggest  companies 
of  Its  kind.  Thereby  he  made  his  first,  and 
fairly  large  m-iune.  Soon  afterward  he 
had  a  chance  to  do  a  similar  Job  on  the  Rusi- 
leM  Iron  &  Eucl  Co .  owned  by  his  Irtend, 


Charles  Payjon.  lie  tok  a  stock  option  as 
part  of  his  pay  and  so  relnvl«^orated  the  com- 
p.-.nv  that  when  It  was  sold  later  his  holdings 
mace  him  really  rich. 

It  was  during  this  Interval,  when  he  was 
doing  seme  of  the  hardest  work  of  his  life. 
that  he  acqilred  his  r-putatljn  as  a     play- 
boy."    He  and  Eve  and  their  two  small  sons. 
WlUlam   S.uart    IV   and   Jamrs   Wadsworth. 
had  moved  to  N:?V7  York  In  1933.     As  hand- 
some, well-o?*.  personable  young  people,  thsy 
were  Immediately  In  demand  sccla'.ly.     Eve 
was  naturally  gey.  and  Stuart  hud  long  since 
mellowed.     "We  had  a  lot  of  fun."  he  recalls. 
•'No  one  ever  liked  better  than  I  did  to  spend 
an  evening  at  Kl  Morocco.     We  could  be  up 
all  nl:^iit  and  go  rlt,'iU  on  to  play  tennis  the 
next  morning.     Age  has  take-.i  care  of  that." 
Anaf.-e;-  thing  that  haopened  was  that  Eve 
suddenly   became   a  celebrity.     At   a   night- 
club charity  party  she  had  h?'.ped  fill  out  the 
entertainment  by  singing  a  f*w  son^s.     She 
was    so    good    that    shortly    she    was    being 
booked    Into   such    places    as    the    Wsldorfs 
Sert  Room,  earning  a  reputed  ll.OCO  a  weeli 
as  a     "society   singer."     Stuart    was   a   proud 
and  devoted  fan.     "I  suppose  that  added  to 
the  p.aySoy  Idea."  he  says. 

With  his  fortune  now  secure.  Symington 
could  have  Indulged  any  fancies  he  chose. 
But.  as  Clark  ClliTord  has  said  of  him.  "In- 
ertia to  Stu  Is  like  bubonic  plague  to  other 
people  He  can't  stand  still.  He  wants  and 
needs  a  challenge  at  all  times."  Soon  he  was 
looltlng  around  for  something  to  organlzs. 
and  within  the  year  came  the  Job  that  Indi- 
rectly was  to  land  him  In  Washington. 

The  Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of  electric  fans 
and  of  small  motors  such  as  are  used  in  fans 
and  refrigerators,  was  a  good  company  that 
needed  a  complete  overhaul  by  a  new  man- 
agement. Friends  nominated  Symington  for 
the  Job.  and  In  1938  the  family  moved  to  St. 
Louis. 

Symington  by  this  time  had  worked  out  a 
standard  procedure  for  curing  slclj  bUsl- 
ncsse-  H'.s  methods  were  all  applied  at 
Emerson  Electric,  with  suitably  electric 
re£Uits. 

By  1940-41  the  defense  program  was  begin- 
ning to  bile  into  the  domestic  economy,  and 
Symington  looked  around  for  something  of  a 
military  nature  to  which  he  could  convert. 
He  decided  Emerson  could  build  bomber  tur- 
rets, and  he  bombarded  Washington  with  re- 
quests for  a  contract.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  turning  cut  turrets  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  SIOO.000,000  a  year. 

Naturally  there  were  many  production 
problems,  and  at  one  point  the  .situation  was 
so  muddled  that  the  House  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee under  Andrew  May  started  an  investi- 
gation. Lnter,  Senator  Truman,  head  of  the 
corresponding  committee  in  the  Senate, 
talked  at  length  with  Symington  and  v/as 
deeply  impressed.  He  left  Symington  with 
the  heartening  and.  as  It  turned  out.  pccu- 
rate  opinion  that  •it  isn't  you  who  ought  to 
be  investigated.  Its  the  people  who  wanted 
you  to  be  Investigated." 

In  1945  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Snyder  suggested  Symington  as  a  good  man 
to  head  the  Surpliis  Property  Board,  and 
President  Truman  readily  agreed.  Surprised 
and  flattered,  Symington  accepted.  He  has 
been  in  Washington  ever  since. 

As  Surplus  Property  Administrator,  he  was 
charged  with  disposing  of  many  billions' 
worth  of  Government  property,  from  GI 
toothpaste  to  huge  manufacturing  plants. 
The  administrative  machine  had  been 
clojjged  by  frequent  disagreement  within  Its 
three-man  board.  At  Symington's  Insistence. 
he  was  given  sole  executive  responsibility, 
and  the  agency  began  to  function  smoothly. 
Later  the  President  offered  him  the  po.st  of 
As-sistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  Sym- 
IncK-iii  knew  and  lilted  many  of  the  Air  ofDccrs 
through  his  turret-building  experience  and 


he  baieVed  In  air  power  He  took  the  Job. 
ard  when  Air  was  given  Its  own  Identity 
under  the  Unification  Act.  he  became  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

He  fought  for  Air  Force  objectives— espe- 
cially the  70- group  program  and  the  B-?e 
superbjmlrer— with  all  his  characteristic 
ene-s/  and  persuasiveness.  But  by  last 
Janiiary  he  had  come  to  feel  that  neither 
he  n^r  the  Air  Force  had  much  to  gp.ln  under 
economy-bent  Louis  Johnson's  rule,  and  was 
receptive,  therefore,  when  the  President  of- 
fered him  the  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board. 

The  post  seemed  tailored  for  him.  and  he 
for  it.  The  chairmanship  had  been  vacant 
15  months.  There  was  a  big  Job  of  revltar.z- 
Ing  and  reorganizing  to  do  Symington 
spent  2',,  weeis  reading  up  on  what  the 
Board  had  done  and  shotld  be  doing.  Then 
he  started  moving  people  around  the  check- 
erboard and  began  recruiting  from  the  out- 
side He  simplified  cSice  functions  and  pro- 
cedures. By  the  t^me  the  Korean  crisis 
came  along,  the  NSRB  was  a  going  concern. 
Korea  suddenly  lifted  the  NSRB's  functions 
out  of  the  area  of  theory  Into  that  of  Im- 
mediate and  urgent  fact  Symingtons  life 
since  then  has  been  practically  a  nonstop 
series  of  meetings  to  attend,  committees  to 
recruit,  reports  to  read  and  listen  to,  sur- 
veys and  plans  and  negotiations.  Un- 
doubtedly he  enjoys  It.  "He's  like  a  good 
horte."  one  of  his  friends  has  said,  "always 
re.idy  for  the  next  fence.  Of  course,  the 
best  horses  sometimes  break  their  necks  that 
way  " 

Probably  Symington  has  a  spill  or  two 
ahead  of  him  In  his  present  Job  But  he  Is 
a  great  executive,  by  almost  universal  ac- 
knowledgment one  of  the  best  In  the  admin- 
istration. He  has  enthusiasm.  Intuition, 
persuasiveness,  directness  ('"an  Instinct  for 
the  Jugular."  as  one  of  his  staff  says)— and 
he  has  learned  to  ix  likable.  '"The  thing 
I"m  proud  of."  he  said  recently,  "Is  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple"—a  Justifiable  pride,  considering  his 
early  ability  to  antagonize  people. 

From  two  seasoned  political  philosophers, 
Wad.sworth  and  the  late  O.  Max  Gardner- 
Symington  has  learned  to  understand  the 
processes  of  practical  democracy,  to  realize 
that  It  Is  fallible  and  often  Inefficient,  and 
that  such  flaws  go  along  wltl",  the  Idea  of 
freedom.  He  has  learned  also  that  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are,  on  the  whole.  Intelli- 
gent and  sincere  people  whose  views  deserve 
honest  respect,  and  that  the  way  to  earn 
their  respect  is  to  be  direct  and  factual  with 
them.  As  a  result.  Symington's  relations 
with  Congress  are  m.arked  by  an  almost  un- 
heard-of mutual  cordiality.  Those  relations 
will  count  during  the  next  months,  while 
the  defense  program,  still  new  and  Ill-de- 
fined, gathers  momentum  and  mass. 

The  central  Issue  Is  whether  we  should  re- 
arm merely  enough  to  make  the  Russians 
think  twice  before  attacking  us  or  enough 
to  fight  and  win  a  war  with  them  If  It 
comes.  There  are  many  degrees  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  Symington's 
Is:  "We've  got  to  get  strong  quick.  If  we 
don't,  they're  going  to  hit  us  when  they  have 
enough  bombs."  Until  there  Is  a  decision, 
the  size  of  Symington's  Job — how  much  mo- 
bilization? How  many  controls? — will  re- 
main  Indeterminate. 

If  there  Is  all-out  mobilization  or  some- 
thing approaching  It.  the  present  system  of 
delegating  controls  to  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments probably  will  end,  and  special  agen- 
cies such  as  the  late  WPB  and  OPA  will  be 
formed  again,  with  someone  at  the  top  to 
coordinate  them.  "If  that  should  hapjien." 
Symington  says.  "I  dent  know  whether  they 
would  want  me  or  somebody  else  to  run  it. 
That's  unimportant."  Btit  If  he  were  asked 
to  stay,  to  fpce  th*s  highest  Ji'mp  In  his- 
tory, there  Is  no  dcubl  \.halccevcr  what  his 
answer  would  be. 
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e:\Tens;on  of  remarks 

or 

KGN.  EUGENE  D.  OSULUVAN 

--IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rr:P::ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
following  speech  is  the  f;fth  in  a  series 
of  broadcasts  and  wa.s  delivered  over  ra- 
dio station  WOW,  on  October  27.  1950. 
and  is  shockingly  enli.r.htening  as  to  the 
ccninbutions  which  the  old  AMA  balk- 
ing horse  of  true  medical  propress  has 
practiced  in  the  pa.st  which  du^aeree  so 
tremendously  with  its  present-day 
mouthings.     The  speech  is  as  follows: 

III  previous  broadcasts  I  have  explained 
many  times  that  X  favored  President  Tru- 
mans  health  plan  as  contained  in  one  Sen- 
ate and  two  House  bills,  except  that  I  vn^ 
against  the  provision  requiring  total  pay- 
ment of  2  percent  on  a  »4.a00  ..alary,  and 
favored  an  amendment  which  wovld  require 
a  payment  of  2  percent  on  a  salary  not  to  ex- 
ceed M.OOO  or  »3,600.  The  reason  I  favor 
this  amendment  Is  because  it  would  permit 
private  Insurance  companies  of  every  kind, 
fraternal  and  otherwise,  to  still  stay  In  the 
health  liaurance  field  and  continue  to  pros- 
per. I  am  also  a?alnst  that  part  of  chapter 
7  of  the  President's  health  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  health  Insurance,  be- 
cause that  would  require  a  duplication  of  In- 
surance programs  for  railroad,  packinghouse, 
public  power  and  utility  workers,  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  II.  and  many  other  em- 
ploj'ed  peraone  who  already  have  satisfactory 
health  programs,  and  persons  having  private 
Insurance  policies  to  their  own  liking. 

I  went  to  repeat  again  that  I  have  been 
opposed  always  to  socialism,  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  compulsory  health  Insurance  and 
that  there  is  no  program  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  socialized  medicine.  In 
this  campaign  I  have  learned  that  the  minds 
of  some  doctors  are  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
the  more  light  yuu  throw  on  it  the  more  it 
contracts.  If  those  doctors  who  continue  to 
diagnost.'  S.  1679  as  •ociallzed  medicine  have 
Ao  belter  diagnostic  skill  In  their  mecliciil 
practice,  then  I  say,  God  help  their  patients. 

I  called  attention  prevloualy  to  the  fact 
that  my  opponent  permitted  his  free  mail 
privilege,  to  the  tune  of  IK.OOO  speeches,  to 
be  used  by  labor-baltlug  Ntw  York  City  In- 
terests, thus  depriving  the  Post  Ottice  De- 
partment of  at  least  $3,360  ui  revenue;  that 
my  opponent  carried  two  sleepers  on  his  con- 
gressional payroll  who  were  Om.^ha  lawyei-s, 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  clerks  in  his 
Washiiigton  office  and  that  these  two  men 
drew  during  the  6  years  my  opponent  was 
In  Congress  a  total  sum  of  $5.904  89;  that 
my  opponent  gave  away  to  a  member  of  the 
other  body  and  to  two  Congresamen,  one. 
an  lowan,  all  of  the  yearbooks  and  other 
books  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  and  also  dis- 
posed of,  to  persons  unknown,  all  of  the  farm 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  o'^her  minor  Gov- 
ernment pubUcationS  which  were  allocated 
to  him  for  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District;  and  that  my  opponent 
by  this  means  made  It  dilBcult  for  me  to 
fill  orders  for  Goverrmient  books  and  publi- 
cations. 

I    also    told    my    listener?"    about    the    an- 
tagonistic  record   which   my    opponent   had 


as  far  as  agrlcul'ture.  labor  vetpran,'^^.  a:id 
the  people,  generally,  of  th;s  district  are  con- 
cerned: that  I  had  served  the  people  of  this 
d'itriCt  Including  agriculture.  Ix^oor.  and  vet- 
e.ar^s  fairly  and  well  tnd  did  not  vcve 
against  one  law  benehdai  to  avncuUure, 
labor,  and  veterans,  except  the  runaway, 
tr.nkruptlnt;,  end  fantastic  veteran  penslca 
bill,  which  would  have  bankrupt  the  Nation; 
that  I  kept  my  promises  to  the  ceople  and 
Rlw)  followed  out  the  promises  made  in  the 
Democratic  platform:  that  I  was  not  a  rub- 
ber stamp  for  the  administration  or  the 
President  or  anyone  else,  but  In  m-.ttcrs 
mhlch  were  not  covered  by  the  Democratic 
platform.  I  felt  duty-bound  to  exercise  my 
own  Judgment  and  consequently  voted  for 
the  Spanlfh-Amer'ican  War  'Veterans  astist- 
ance  bill  and  voted  to  piiB^  It  over  P.-esident 
Truman's  veto;  that  I  8uppor.^d  S  87.  the 
bill  which  ^ave  the  postal  workers  who  were 
ve-wcrans  of  World  V.ar  11.  ai:  added  Increase 
In  seniority  salary  and  voted  to  p.'vss  it  ovjr 
the  President's  veto:  that  I  voted  for  the 
communistic  contiol  bill  and  voted  to  pass 
It  ever  the  President's  veU3.  I  also  voted 
arainst  the  Kerr  natural  gas  bill  and  tide- 
lauds  oil  bill  which  would  have  syphoned 
money  wh.ch  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska were  concerned  In.  back  to  selfish  In- 
terests. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  no  one  has  ever 
tried  harder  to  be  fair  to  the  mafses  of  the 
people  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  Instead  of  a  Government  of.  by. 
and  for  selfish  interests. 

Since  the  AMA  is  spearheading  the  reac- 
tionary Republican  Party  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, In  this  campaign,  and  the  Republican 
Party  Is  not  running  this  year  and  seems 
to  have  gone  Into  hldlne  or  gone  out  of 
business  entirely.  I  uill  .iddress  my  remarlis 
now  to  the  American  Medical  A.ssociation's 
re<xird  on  health  leetslation.  because  there 
Is  no  one  else  left  to  fie.'it  this  campaign 
against  me. 

The  American  Medical  Association.  In  Its 
multi-mlllion-dollar  advertising  campaign, 
boasts  it  has  convinced  the  American  people 
that  "no  country  on  earth  can  surpass 
America's  leadership  In  medical  care  and 
progress."  Ii  is  generally  true  that  Ameri- 
can medicine  leads  the  world,  but  four  out 
of  five  Americans  today  need  financial  help 
to  meet  serious  Illness.  One  cut  of  every  two 
babies  dying  today  could  be  saved;  one  out 
of  every  three  mothers  dymg  m  childbirth 
dies  needlessly;  25.000, OCO  lives  are  blighted 
bv  disability  or  ph%Tlcal  Impairment. 

While  public  health  has  made  great  for- 
ward strides  during  the  past  several  decades, 
practically  every  measure  designed  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  American  medical  progress  to 
all  Americans  h.is  been  fought,  and  fought 
bitterly,  by  the  American  Medical  A.ssocla- 
tlon.  Here  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  it  pertains 
to  the  h€^alth  and  welfare  of  the  average 
American. 

1.  A  generation  ago,  the  AMA  opposed  the 
requirement  that  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  be 
reported  to  a  public  authority — the  founda- 
tion of  all  tubercuU>sis  control  methods.  Re- 
poning  of  tuberculosis  is  accepted  today  as 
a  vital  hc.-'.lth  and  community  safety  meas- 
ure. (See  I<  Y  ur  Health  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness (Army  GI  roundtable  sessions).) 

2.  The  AMA  fought  compulsory  vaccina- 
tions for  smallpox.  iMalmb9rg,  Carl,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  Million  Patients,  p.  191; 
Rorty.  Jame.-.  American  Medicine  Mobilizes, 
p  77.  pp.  114-115:  Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis, 
American  Oreanlzes  Medicine,  p.   177  ) 

3.  The  AMA  attacked  provisions  for  immu- 
nization against  diphtheria  and  othCi  pre- 
ventive measures  against  contagioiis  diseases 
by  public  health  agencies  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  hurt  the  economic  interests  of  pri- 
vate physicians.  tDr  Ernst  Boas,  as  quoted 
in  M&lmburg.  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Mil- 


lion Patients;   slI-ko  additional   sources  cited 
In  pai^c-raph  abo'.e.i 

4.  The  AMA  denounced  workmen's  com- 
pen£aticn  as  "si'Cialism.  "  tMaimberj.  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  Million  Patients,  p.  2(59.) 

5.  Organi.2cd  m?d'.ci:ie'£  ruling  'cody  unaiii- 
mously  opposed  the  Naiional  Tuberculosis 
Art  a  week  bcf  ;re  Con~ress  unaniincus'y 
passed  it.  Is  Your  Kealih  the  Nation's 
Bu'iness''      (Army  GI  roundtabie  sas&lons.) 

6.  The  AMA  <jpposed  the  first  bills  to  grant 
Federal  aid  to  tlie  States  to  reduce  infant 
and  n:atemal  mortalities.  When  Congress 
passed  the  .Sheppard-Towner  maiernity  wel- 
fare bill  in  1921,  the  AMA  he  use  of  delegates 
labeled  the  act  "Federal  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference wiih  the  sa.c;-ed  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can home."  Again.  In  1930,  the  same  body 
condemned  tiie  mertsure  as  "uui^und  m 
policy  and  tending  to  promote  communism. ' 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As4<k:u- 
tian  July  5.  1930;  67:h  Cong  ,  hearings  before 
the  Committee  lor  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  H.  R.  2366,  19'21.  On  opposi- 
tion to  ail  Federal  grants;  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Aesociaiicn,  May  4.  1£35,  p. 
1616.) 

7.  Tl^e  AMA  oppc^scd  the  Social  Security 
Act.  pa.rsed  m  1935.  The  Ji^umal  of  the 
American  Medical  Associaiion  declared: 
"The  Social  Security  Act.  is  designed  to  work 
a  revolution  m  the  social  and  political  rela- 
tions of  the  people  and  of  the  several  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  "  In  1939,  on 
behalf  of  the  AM.^  board  of  triistees.  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbein  coiide.Tined  old-age  and  un- 
empicyment  insurance  as  a  "definite  step 
toward  either  Cvimmunism  or  tota.Iitarian- 
Ism. '  (Garceau  Oii'.er.  The  Political  Life 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  p.  lS3.t 

8.  Organized  medicine  opposed  the  crea- 
tion of  public  venereal -disease  clinics, 
Af^aln  it  saw  an  invasion  ol  private  prac- 
tice and  an  economic  threat  to  doctors. 
(Reid.  Louis.  Health  Insurance,  p.  170;  Hcsith 
Inventory.  January  VS^  issue  of  Survey 
Giap'nic.  p.  S9:  Index  and  Digest  of  Official 
Act  ons  of  the  American  iledlcal  Asso.-iaiicn. 
statement  by  the  jucii.ial  council.  IL'22  ) 

9.  Organized  medicine  opposed— and  still 
does — the  creation  of  free  diagnostic  centers 
for  tuoerculosis  and  cancer.  These  are 
viewed  as  further  sLeps  to  sccializod  medi- 
cine. (Dr.  C.  C  Liit.e,  Jackson  MeniU"lal 
Latoratorv-.  Bar  Harixjr,  Maine,  as  quoted  by 
Albert  Dei'tsch  ) 

10.  OrgarUzed  medicine  fought  the  Ameri- 
can Eed  Cross  plan  of  1947  to  se't  up  a 
Naiion-wide  reserve  of  civilian  blood  banks. 
The  AMA  castigated  the  Red  Cross  for 
••pushing  E'xrialized  medicme"  .Medical 
Economics.  February-  l94iV  \ 

11.  The  American  Jieaical  Association  has 
displayed  varying  degrees  of  hostility  to  the 
development  of  medical  refeasch  and  kno -fl- 
edge by  such  ereat  f  ound&tiv^ns  ae  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Rosen wald  Fund,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Milbank  Memo- 
rial Fund,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and 
the  American  Fjundatici:  It  has  termed 
these  e.lorts,  which  reunited  in  tremendous 
health  gains  for  the  people,  "lay  interfer- 
ence" and  "intrusicu.  ■  (Rorty.  James, 
American  Medicine  Mobilizes,  p.  78.  p.  Ill  ff) 

However,  tl^.ese  obstructive  tactics  by  the 
AMA  over  a  period  of  several  decades  in  op- 
position to  the  fipreadUig  of  the  benefits  of 
American  medicine  to  the  average  citizen 
are  as  nothing  ccmpared  with  its  strong  op- 
position to  every  major  piece  of  health  legis- 
lation introduced  dtiring  the  secon.d  session 
Ol  the  Eithiy-first  Congress. 

12.  Federal  aid  to  medical  education, 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  m  Augtist 
l»4fl.  wag  the  must  important  piece  of  hta.th 
legislation  before  the  House  In  19C0  In  1949, 
alter  Senate  bearings  on  the  bill.  AMA  rep- 
resentatives agreed  the  medical  bcIiooIs  were 
in  a  dire  financial  emergency,  they  also 
agreed  there  was  a  senous  shortage  ol  doc- 
tors In  this  country. 
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■o«ev«r.  m  1950.  the  AMA  opposed  Ftderal 
to  mrdlcal  education  and  £ucc««led  in 
tatUtof  tt  up  thTM  times  in  the  House.  Tbe 
AMA  meUoa  w«s  directly  contrary  to  the 
stand  of  th«  majortty  of  ihe  country*  medi- 
cal school  doMBS.  U»«  Aaaarlcan  H3s?ltAl  A«- 
toclatlcn.  U»  AmcrtCMi  Dental  Association 
tiM  Arawd  Forces,  and  a  larje  number  of 
the  C3vntrys  public  health  administrators. 
Dr.  Joseph  C  Hmaey.  president  ct  the  As»>- 
c"«4icn  or  American  Colle«res.  repcjrted  to  the 
House  that  47  of  the  63  medical  school  deam 
wtoJ  had  wwwcred  an  asroclaUoa  queslloii- 
naire  w«»arf!dlT  behind  Federal  aid  to  medl- 
c»l  education  The  deans  pointed  out  that 
only  5.0CO  medical  studenU  uere  being 
trained  each  year,  not  enough  to  replace  ev«'n 
the  doctors  who  retired  or  died  each  yeiir. 
Because  of  lnad*<?uate  funds,  they  report«<l. 
they  were  rejecting  9  out  of  10  applicant*. 
(Ccyvr^tstcn.Ki.    Rrcoao.    July    13.    1950.    p. 

ion«  r.    August  :o.  p.  i3904  ff  > 

Dssolte  all  these  protest*,  and  despite  the 
recent  passatT  of  medic*!  draft  in  order  to 
get  erough  doctors  for  the  limited  demands 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  AMA  contlnvies 
its  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  medical  edu- 
cation. 

13.  In  lu  advertising  campaljjn.  the  Al-lA 
trumpets  its  support  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance as  the  Air.erlcan  way.  For  15  yesrs. 
the  AMA  atiacked  voluntary  platis  as  "no- 
clallsm.  communism— inciting  to  revolu- 
tion" Blue  Cross  was  dismissed  '  a.*  a  half- 
baked  scheme  •  •  •  the  mechanization 
of  m.edical  practice":  restrictive  laws  against 
sroup  health  insurance  rr»re  pushed  through 
in  25  Slatea  by  the  AMA  (Restrictions  on 
Free  rntarprise  In  Medicine,  the  Committee 
on    Reiearch    In    Medical    Economics.    Af)rll 

1940  ) 

Has  the  AMA  attitude  changed?  In  1950. 
the  AMA  cut  the  heart  out  of  a  plan  to  awlsi 
th-  organ  irat  ion  of  voluntary  Insurance 
p'ans  sponsored  bv  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
other  lay  consumer  bodies  It  sticks  to  its 
old  stand— all  plans  mast  be  approved  by  i.he 
country  or  State  medical  societies,  the  self- 
same societies  which.  Tor  years,  have  blocked 
consumer-spon'wred  plans. 

14  The  AMA  also  opposed  the  school 
health  services  bill  (9.  1411 1  passed  by  the 
Esnate  In  1949  AMA  representatives  testi- 
fied that  to  treat  sick  children,  without  first 
subjecting  their  parents  to  a  means  test, 
wouUl  be  unwi'ie  The  AMA  s  stand  was 
t2!:-n  in  the  f*ct  of  overwhelming  testimony 
from  source*  of  medical  experts  on  the  poor 
health  of  the  Nation  s  children— 500.00;)  have 
orthopedic  or  soa^tic  defecu.  500,000  have 
rheumatic  fever.  175.000  have  active  tuber- 
culfjsi*  1  OCOOOO  have  defective  hearing.  4.- 
COO.OOO  h.ire  visual  delects.  30.000.000  have 
dental  defects  "tc. 

15  The  AMA  aso  opposed  the  permanent 
disability  sec^on  contained  in  the  soclal- 
securlty  bill  (H  R  800)  after  It  had  been 
approved  br  the  House  The  AMA  repre- 
centative  stated:  "The  program  proposed  In 
H  R  COCO  will  sdverseSy  Influence  the  pa- 
tients desire  for  recovery"  Yet  back  In 
1C3S.  the  AMA  said  exactly  the  reverse.  It 
cuoported  disability  Insurance  "as  It  has  dU- 
twct  influence  toward  recovery  and  tends  to 
reduce  permanent  disability  " 

16.  Federal  aid  tc  local  public-health  units, 
title  V  of  the  TYuman  health  program.  wa« 
pafsed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  In  August 
IMt.  It  baa  since  been  condemned  by  AMA 
ipokeamen  because  it  would  have  permuted 
grants  for  work  In  chronic  dtwaw  and  such 
other  fields  as  might  be  considered  neoeas&ry 
by  the  Surgeon  General  This.  AMA  spokes- 
men said,  might  allow  broadening  of  public- 
health  services  beyond  limlU  the  AMA  con- 
siders acceptable  This  testimony  was  given 
in  the  face  ol  contrary  te.>timony  from  many 
leading  doctors  and  public-health  officers 
which  Indicate  alarming  shortages  In  the 
pubMc-health  picture,  one  rmmty  In  three  in 
the  Dnlted  States  doea  not  have  a  full-time 
puolic  heaiiii  department,  and  40,000,000 
people  live  in  these  counties. 


t7  President  Truman  soupht  last  irear.  and 
agtln  this  year,  to  make  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration  a  re^u^ar  Government 
department,  as  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
Commlacion.  The  AMA  organized  flying 
caravans  of  doctors  who  lobbied  In  Wash- 
ington against  the  bill.  The  bill  was  de- 
fe-.ted 

18.  The  Defense  Department  requested 
Congrers  to  pass  a  bill  to  give  Government 
medical  care  to  dependents  of  men  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  men  flshting  in  Korea. 
The  American  Medical  Association  blasted 
the  proposal  as  -Impractical  and  harmful 
to   national   defense." 

19.  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Rlpleys  Believe  It 
or  Not  (the  tl.OOO  it  It  Isn  t  true  column >. 
there  appeared  the  statement  that  Dr. 
A,;na2  Semmelwels  (181»-6o).  ol  Vienna,  was 
hounded  Into  an  Incane  asylum  for  suggest- 
ing that  doctors  should  wash  their  hands. 

I  sincerely  suggest  at  this  time  that 
Omaha  doctors  should  not  come  Into  the 
forum  cf  public  opinion  with  a  trumpeting 
of  el-phant  lies  but  with  cl^an  hands  and 
not  hands  stained  with  Inordinate  greed  and 
piggish  selflshness. 

Are  you  people  going  to  believe  the  lead- 
ers of  the  AMA  now.  In  the  light  of  their 
most  reactionary  record  In  the  past?  The 
present  campaign  Is  a  spearhead  and  a  cloak 
and  shield  for  the  reactlor.ary  selfish  and 
greedy  Republicans  and  Democrats  who 
5hourd  be  thrashed  verbally  by  everyone  and 
driven  Into  the  political  woods  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Their  campaign  Is  a  campal^  of  lies.  The 
authorities  whom  they  cite  and  quote  are 
liars.  I  am  sure  I  have  diagnosed  their  cases 
properly  when  I  say  that  they  are  patho- 
logical and  psychopathic  liars. 

Please  help  me  to  thwart  the  objectives 
of  these  evil  men. 
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EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

.1    TENNLSFE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  KEFAU\'^R  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  sp??ch  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  deLesseps  S.  Morrison,  mayor 
of  New  Orleans,  before  the  American 
Municipal  Congress  in  Washington, 
D  C  .  on  December  4,  1950. 

This  address  sets  forth  some  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  combating 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States 
dunnR  the  last  year.  The  noteworthy 
progress  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  efforts  of  Federal  agencies.  Slate  and 
local  enforcement  officers,  and  the 
United  States  Cont,'r?ss.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  last  year  when  Mr  Morrison 
was  president  of  the  American  Municipal 
As.sociation  he  first  suvi'-it'sied  the  cre- 
ation of  a  .special  committee  in  Congress 
to  explore  the  mlor.state  crime  picture 
With  the  view  of  further  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  help  with  the  problem 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  September  of  1949.  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association  became  the  first  gov^rn- 
inental  organization  to  express  Us  Interest 
and  concern  over  the  existence  and  problem 


of  organized  crime  and  gambling  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide basis.  ^    r-    ,   a 

By  direction  of  the  AMA  board,  Carl  H. 
Caatters.  on  September  20.  1949,  petitioned 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
setting  forth  the  problem  and  asking  for 
cooperative  action  by  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. »lth  the  Attorney  Oen?ral  coordinat- 
ing the  proposed  prcgram.  This  was  the 
kicXoJT  for  all  that  has  happened  since. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  further  advanced 
our  plans  at  the  AMA  convention  In  Cleve- 
land In  December  of  1949  Our  de'eeates 
heard  an  expert  description  of  syndicated 
rackets  and  crime  by  Virgil  Peterson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion, and  resolutions  were  adopted  setting 
forth  a  course  of  action. 

Not  long  afterward.  In  early  1950.  Attorney 
General  McGrath  called  the  first  conference 
of  organized  crime  ever  to  be  held  In  this 
country.  Our  president.  Mayor  Qaigg  New- 
ton, of  Denver,  was  elected  tempoiary  chair- 
man and  then  chairman  of  the  executive 
continuing  committee.  Other  AMA  repre- 
Eentatives  were  Mayors  Bowron.  of  Los 
Angeles.  Cobo.  of  Detroit.  Darst.  of  St.  LouU. 

suid  myself. 

The  statement  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  for  AMA  contained  10  concrete  rec- 
ommendations—incidentally, there  were  the 
only  specific  recommendations  for  action 
presented  to  the  Attorney  Generals  con- 
ference. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since, 
I  wish  to  summarize  briefly  what  AMA  pro- 
posed: We  asked  for  developraent  of  a  co- 
ordinated master  plan  of  action  on  the  whole 
svstem  of  Nation-wide  rackets  at  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels.  We  strongly 
supported  the  Kefauver  bill,  then  awaiting 
an  appropriation.  We  proposed  legislation 
to  outlaw  Interstate  transmission  of  race 
results  for  illegal  purposes  and  to  prohibit 
Interstate  shipment  of  slot  machines  and 
other  gambling  devices. 

We  iuggesled  directives  and  legislation.  If 
nec«stary.  to  permit  the  FBI  to  lend  aid  and 
Information  to  State  and  local  oCBcla's — be- 
yond the  cooperation  that  already  existed. 
V!e  asked  for  amendments  to  Immigration 
laws  to  permit  revocation  of  cltl73n5hlp  of 
naturalised  aliens  at  any  time  after  discov- 
ery of  frr.ud  or  perjury  In  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings 

AMA  a'so  recommended  complete  and  con- 
tinuing tax  investigations  of  Income  of 
known  racketeers  and  hoodlums,  and  most 
Important — we  proposed  that  the  hitherto 
closed  Income-tax  records  be  opened  to  Fed- 
eral and  local  investigators  In  the  cases  of 
known  police  characters  and  ex-convlcts. 
And  throughout  It  all,  we  offered  the  serv- 
ices of  AMA  as  a  coordinating  agency  for 
Intercity  exchange  of  Information  and  ac- 
tion. 

You  all  know  the  results  of  these  recom- 
mendations. They  certainly  prove  that  we 
were  on  the  right  track.  There  were  many 
at  first  who  scoffed — who  impugned  our  mo- 
tives and  who  criticized  this  new  venture 
Into  the  field  of  flshtlng  cooperatlvjljr 
Bga^st  syndicated  crime  But  succeeding 
development*  have  proved  our  case.  The 
bill  to  ban  Interstate  shipment  ol  slot  ma- 
chines, on  which  Mayors  Bowron.  Devln, 
Woolfarth,  and  I  testified,  is  expected  to  be 
finally  passed  by  Congress  in  the  next  few 
days.     This    Is    an    Important    forward   step. 

Senate  concurrence  In  a  conference  com- 
mittee report  and  Presidential  approval  will 
make  It  a  law.  The  companion  bill — the 
most  Imjxjrtant  one — Interstate  transmli- 
slon  of  gambling  Information — already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Is  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

The  Kefauver  committee,  established  last 
May  with  a  9150.000  appropriation,  has  been 
extremely  effective  and  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  already. 

Out  of  the  hearings  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee Investigation  there  have  emerged  six 
vital  facu; 
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1  The  existence  of  wealthy,  predatory, 
highly  organised  racketeennn-gambUng  com- 
binations controlled  by  a  handful  of  blesses 
has  been  proved  So  has  their  effect  on  local 
law-enforcement  officials  in  certain  areas. 

2.  For  the  first  time,  a  highly  organized 
effort  at  all  levels  of  Government  and  with 
citizen  support  is  being  waged  to  contain 
and  defeat  the  potent,  organized  forces  of 
the  underworld. 

3  In  addition  to  the  proved  existence  of 
national  operators,  and  their  tie-ups  wlth^ 
public  officials  for  operating  privileges,  we 
see  evidence  of  another  key  point:  the  In- 
vestment by  racketeers  of  money  In  legiti- 
mate business  for  the  triple  purpose  of  dis- 
guising illegnl  operations,  attempting  to  ob- 
tain respectaolllty,  and  provide  sound  invest- 
ment nest  eggs  for  their  retirement  from  the 
rackets.  This  desire  for  respectability,  with 
its  attendant  contributions  to  charitable  and 
Civlc  causes.  In  Itself  deserves  a  further 
study. 

4.  The  problem  of  local  law  enforcement 
la  compUcat-Hl  by  the  directing  and  financ- 
ing of  the  racketeera  behind  the  scenes  and 
beyond  the  Jurlsd'ctlon  of  local  officials. 

5.  The  public  hearings.  Presidential  co- 
operation by  opening  Income-tax  records  to 
the  Kefauver  committee,  resignations,  con- 
victions, and  focusing  of  public  attention  on 
these  dramatic  events — all  this  has  caused 
a  definite  trend  in  national  and  local  think- 
ing The  people  In  cities  and  towns  all  over 
America  are  awakening.  This  revival  or  re- 
turn to  the  old  and  true  values  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  is  Indeed  a  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  wonderful  thing.  It  is  by 
far  the  single  most  important  thing  that 
has  resulted  from  the  long  train  of  events 
set  off  by  this  association  s  first  interest  In 
the  problem  of  interstate  crime  and  Its  ef- 
fect on  government  at  all  levels. 

6.  Tcxlay.  when  a  citizen  In  any  city  places 
a  bet  with  a  local  booUie  or  buys  a  lottery 
ticket,  he  knows  that  his  transaction  Is  more 
than  a  local  matter.  He  knows  that  the 
local  gambler  Is  but  an  er.d  product  of  a 
huge  and  efficient  Industry  whose  direction 
and  financing  extends  fiir  beyond  his  city 
limits.  It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  a!l 
the  people  and  their  public  uncials  appre- 
ciate this  fact. 

Here,  let  me  reiterate  what  AMA  has  al- 
ways stressed — that  participating  In  this 
national,  cooperative  movement  for  good 
does  not  relieve  the  local  ofi'iclal  in  any  way 
of  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  his  com- 
munity. 

However,  for  the  first  time,  the  honest, 
conscientious  municipal  official  who  is 
frustrated  and  handicapped  by  national 
gambling  bosses  or  Iccil  satellites  operating 
Jvist  beyond  his  Jurisdiction— today  has  a 
powerful  ally  of  his  own  In  small  cities,  as 
well  as  large,  municipal  officials  miist  con- 
sider themselves  partners  In  a  national  ef- 
fort to  expose  and  overcome  those  whose 
continued  activities  compound  and  make 
more  difficult  their  local  enlorcement  prob- 
lem. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  In  1  year  come  a 
long  way  m  a  significant  and  effective  fight 
In  our  Nation's  history  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  good  government.  I  be- 
lieve this  association  should  be  proud  of  Its 
part  In  this  fight. 

But  the  fight  is  not  yet  won.  The  enemy 
Is  definitely  damaged,  and  he  Is  on  the  run. 
But  he  is  accomplished  at  concealment  and 
diversionary  tactics.  He  no  longer  carries 
guns  or  talks  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth. 
He  dres^re.;  well.  l3  seen  with  the  right  people, 
is  advised  by  high  priced  legal  r.nd  public 
relations  counsel:  and  he  is  a  smart,  resource- 
ful, tenacious  fighter  who  knows  no  rules  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  only  one  cf  tha 
high  echelon  of  his  number  has  thtis  far  been 
convicted— Frank  Eiikoon,  the  national  bco»t- 
maker. 

The  other  major  figures — the  Costellos  and 
Kastels.   the  Caponfe   heirs,   of  Chicago,  and 
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Florida,  the  Dragnas  and  Cohens,  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  B;nagj:io  heirs,  of  Kansas  City, 
and  their  associates  and  allies  in  half  the 
States  of  this  Nati^.n  must  be  exposed,  pun- 
ished and  emasculated  of  their  influence. 
Whenever  possible,  they  should  be  deported, 
to  Join  their  associate.  Luciano,  In  Italy. 

This  fight  cannot  be  relaxed  for  one  mo- 
ment. It  must  be  carried  forward  aggres- 
sively on  every  front.  New  Federal  legisla- 
tion, the  continued  activity  of  the  Kefauver 
committee,  strong  law  enforcement  at  all 
levels,  and  the  maintenance  of  citizen  inter- 
est can  wipe  out  a  monojX)llstlc.  antisocial, 
economically  unhealthy,  and  undemocratic 
industry  founded  on  greed,  human  frailty, 
terror.  6p>eclal  privilegea.  and  corruption. 

I  urge  the  American  Municipal  Association 
to  give  its  continued  support  to  this  Gght  and 
to  the  magnificent  work  being  achieved  by 
the  Kefauver  committee. 


The  Omaha  Doctors'  First  Newspaper 
Advertising  Barrage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUYAN 

or  NESRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11,  1950,  the  so-called  Healing 
Arts  Committee,  which  it  was  repre- 
sented, was  made  up  of  doctors,  dentists, 
druggists,  pharmacists,  nurses,  optome- 
trists, chiropodists,  and  others,  opened 
up  their  fir.st  newspaper  barrage  in  the 
Omaha  World- Herald  by  running  almost 
a  full  paae  advertisement  on  pase  15  of 
the  evening  issue.  These  advertisements 
were  as  follows: 

Who  runs  America?  the  Congress?  the 
Pi-esident?  or  you  and  the  man  next  door'' 

There  then  appears  a  drawing  of  an 
eacle  on  the  win;  with  he'id  turned  to 
the  right,  which,  according  to  Roman 
tradition,  indicates  honor,  and  under- 
neath that  head,  indicating  honor,  three 
stars  and  the  black  squares  appea.-. 
Just  what  the  black  squares  are  for  I 
do  not  know,  but  as  to  the  throe  stars 
that  must  be  in  honor  of  Three  Star 
Hcnne.>sy.  a  truly  fine,  old  brandy,  which 
perhaps  inspired  the  writing  of  the 
following  advertisement: 

Running  America  is  the  Joint  Job  of  150.- 
000.000  people.  Its  the  bifgest  Job  in  the 
world  today — keeping  It  running  for  liberty 
and  for  freedom  And  the  whole  world's 
watching  to  .see  whether  Americans  can  do  it. 

In  much  of  the  world  today,  the  people 
have  resigned  from  running  their  own  coun- 
tries. Othe.'^  h.ive  been  quick  to  step  in — 
first  with  promises  of  sectirity — and  then 
with  whips  and  guns — to  run  things  their 
way.  The  evidence  is  on  every  front  page  In 
the   world,   every  day. 

nUrXDOM    COMES    CNDER    ATTACK 

The  reality  of  war  has  made  every  Ameri- 
can think  hard  at>out  the  things  he's  willing 
to  work  and  fight  for — and  freedom  leads  the 
list. 

But  that  freedom  has  been  attacked  here 
recently — Just  as  it  has  been  attacked  m 
other  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  Individual  freedom  has 
been  the  threat  of  Government -dominated 
compulsory  health  insurance,  falsely  pre- 
sented as  a  new  guaianiy  oi  lieiiUh  secuii'.y 
for  everybody. 


THE    PEOPLE    WEIGH    THE   FACTS 

In  the  American  manner,  the  people 
studied  the  case  for  socialized  medicine — 
and  the  case  against  it. 

They  found  that  Government  domination 
ot  the  people's  medical  affairs  i;nder  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  means  lover  stand- 
ards of  medical  care,  higher  payroll  taxes, 
loss  of  Incentive,  damage  to  research,  pe\i- 
altles  for  the  provident,  rewards  for  the 
improvident. 

They  found  that  no  country  on  earth  can 
surpass  America's  leadership  m  medicel  care 
and  progress.  They  found  that  able  doctors, 
teachers,  nurses,  and  scientists — working  in 
laboratories  where  science,  not  politics,  la 
master — are  blazine  dram.atlc  new  trails  to 
health  for  Americans — and  fcr  the  world. 

THE    CRASS    EOOTS    SIGNALS    CONGRESS 

In  every  communiiy  m  the  Nation,  people 
stood  UD  to  be  counted  on  this  Impwrtart 
issue.  Thousands  of  local  women's  clubs, 
civic  groups,  farm,  business,  reheious.  tax- 
payer, medical,  educational,  and  patriotic 
organizations  spoke  out — giving  the  great 
United  States  Congress  its  unmistaka»Dle 
grass-roots  signal  from  heme. 

And  ever  watchful,  ever  sensitive  to  an 
alert  people,  the  Congress  saw  that  signal, 
and  heard  the  people  speak  out.  loud  and 
plain.  That's  democracy  in  action.  Thais 
the  American  way. 

Today  amonp  the  10.000  great  organizations 
on  militant  public  record  against  compulsory 
health  insurance  are  Gcneial  Federation  of 
■Women's  Clut;s.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. National  Grange.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
wars.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. American  Protectant  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. American  Legion,  National  Association 
cf  Srra'.l  Business  Men.  Unued  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Grocers.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation, American  Bar  Association. 

Doctors  of  this  Nation  are  grateful  that 
the  people  refused  to  be  wooed  by  the  fan- 
tastic promises  of  this  un-American  excur- 
sion into  state  socialism  Doctors  of  America 
are  dedicated  to  serve  their  fello-*-  citizens 
at  home  and  their  comrades  in  uniform, 
wherever  service  to  this  Nation  may  take 
them.  And  the  thing  they  stand  ready  to 
fisht  for — to  sacrifice  for.  to  die  lOr — is  not 
the  alien  way  of  lile  of  socialism,  but  the 
prideful  security  of  a  free  and  self-reliant 
people. 

The  voluntary  way  is  the  American  way. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  free  men  and 
women,  working  and  planning  together,  are 
finding  the  American  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion of  medical  service,  care,  and  cost.  Hun- 
dreds of  voluntary  health-insurance  plans 
are  in  healthy  competition— spx^nsored  *^y 
doctors,  insurance  com^nies.  hospitals,  fra- 
ternal ort;anizations — by  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor. 

Today  in  America  70.CO0.0O0  people  are  pro- 
tected by  voluntary  heaitii  insurance. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  families  are  insur- 
ing' themselves  against  the  major  costs  ^f 
illness  at  reasonable,  budget-basis  prices. 
Voluntary  health  Insurance  takes  the  eco- 
nomic shock  out  of  Illness.  Protect  your 
family  now. 

For  information,  ask  your  doctor  or  your 
insurance  man. 

An  American's  greatest  heritage  Is  the  right 
to  learn  th3  facts  and  to  spcik  his  mind. 
Maintained  with  honor  and  used  with  sin- 
cerity that  right  will  guarantee  forever  that — 
You  and  your  neighbor  run  America. 
Physicians  of  this  community  participated 
In  ps^ying  for  this  space 

American  Medical  Association.  National 
Education  Campaign,  1  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

This  advertisement  at  the  ten  shows 
an  eagle  in  flight  with  head  to  the  left. 
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which  accordiru?  to  Roman  tradition  In- 


TlM  vdxmtarr  wtif  ti  th«  AmcrkrAn  way. 
We  Mlute  Anieriean  m«^ical  profW*. 

mHvatmry  w«y  >•  U»*  AmMrtcan  way. 
I  SmWKAL  Co.. 


U   o\ir    pr«aenptloo    for    a    beaitby 


Then  appears  the  sign  of  an  ancient 
apoCbecary:  ttat  mortar,  pestle,  and  RX. 

|»mi«  !■— trlptinn»  U  a»  lmport4uat  part 
d  ow  UiMliii—  But  today,  for  «  cliaage.  we 
an  takin?  xht  Ubcrty  of  writing  one— after 
looK  and  careful  tlKMCht.     Here  It  U: 

Pwcbase  Toluntary  liaaltJi  laauraooe. 

Fraacrve  tnc  American  aaedlcal  system. 

Protect  freedom  all  along  the  line. 

Lewis  and  amlth  Druss.  Self-«ervlce.  314 
Sewth  Plfteentb  Street.  RedicH  Tower 
BuHdlBg 

The  Toluntary  wsy  U  the  American  way. 


to  the  aria,  from  acrtcultiire  to  n^edldne — 
Amerlea  baa  pcowd  to  the  wiirld  that  the 
volunury  way  Is  the  AmertcaB  w^. 
Blackburn  Pharmacy.  3900  Cumtnf. 

HesT  Surgical  Appliances:  Tnamew.  ror^cal 
•tipprrts,  surgical  hose  for  varicose  Telns, 
S2a-329  Sunderland  Building,  403  South  Fif- 
teenth Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Next  eagle  In  night  with  head  to  the 
left 

The  voluntary  way  Is  the  American  vay. 


Wbat's  wrong  with  freedc  m^ 


Then  appear?  a  sitting  eagle,  head  to 
the  left,  perched  on  a  shield  upon  which 
are  three  stars  and  five  black  stripes  like 
a  polecat. 

Our  business  Is  selling  merchandise — the 
beat  we  can  buy — at  the  most  economical 
fVtee  to  you.  It  t  a  good  business,  and  we 
like  It. 

But  bel  ^  In  btialnaaa  in  America  is  more 
than  sklUful  buylni;  aad  selling.  lis  the 
of  a  fundamental  right — freedom  to 
.  freedom  to  plan,  freedom  to  succeed 
by  serving  best. 

All  freedoaa  staiul  or  fall  together.  That  a 
why  we  take  our  stand  today,  with  the  doc- 
ton  of  America,  for  the  voluntary  system. 
At  baaae  and  abroad  it's  worth  defenduxg. 

asUer  Surgical  Co..  Medical  Arts  BuUdlng. 
Ill  South  Sewnteenth  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr., 
ATM25. 

Tlie  voluntary  way  Is  the  American  way. 

Is  your  hwlth  In  yonr  budget? 

Then  appears  a  poised  lead  pencil  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  a  ith  four  check  marks 
on  It  Just  an  adverlLsir*  a  gent  a 
doodle,  no  doubt. 

More  than  likely!  •  •  •  the  voluntary 
way  fei  the  American  way.  We've  seen  medi- 
cal progress  the  voluntary  way.  And  that 
la  the  only  way. 

Free  America  has  no  place  for  soclallaed 
medicine. 

Crts    Rexall    Drugs.    Fiftieth    and    Dodge 

Street. 

The  voluntary  way  Is  the  American  way. 

Then  appears  a  repUca  of  a  surprised 
owl. 

It's  a'lse  to  insure  your  car,  your  bouse. 
your  life.  It's  just  as  wise  to  Insure  your 
bealth.  Find  out  about  voluntary  health  In- 
aairance.  tl>e  budgec-basu  way  of  meeting  the 
costs  at  Medical  care. 

Omaha's  Insurance  counselors.  TtM  Harry 
A.  Koch  Co..  Howard  at  Eighteenth  Street. 

The  voluntary  way  Is  the  American  way. 

We  saluu  American  medical  progrees. 

"We  "  is  emphasized  with  doodles  aith 
a  flour ii>li 

^e  iir«  pletuted  to  place  our  name  beside 
those  uf  other  liberty- loviag  Aaarlcans  who 
tbroughout  ti>a  Natum  today  hisIHiiii  their 
aditcrenee  to  the  prmciple  of  tradltkuial 
American  enter prlee  and  Initiative.  We  be- 
lieve Qrmly  that  In  all  fields — from  Indtulry 


The  voluntary  wny  U  the  American  way. 

Then 'appears  a  picture  of  two  quiz 
kids,  one  designated  as  a  drug!?ist  and 
oi>e  a  doctor,  both  standing  on  a  giant 
blank  prescription.  whiA  Indeed  is  ap- 
propriate. 

An  American  heritage:  An  American's 
greatest  he-lta^e  is  the  right  to  learu  the 
facts — and  to  speak  his  mind.  Matatalned 
with  honor  and  used  wuh  sincerr.y — that 
right  wUl  guarantee  forever  that  ycu  and 
your  neighbor  run  America.  Preserve  tlie 
American  medical  system. 

We  are  proud  to  be  engaged  In  a  business 
ao  vital  to  your  health.  To  this  end.  aU  drug 
products  used  are  erf  ttos  porast — ctaHst  co- 
operatton  with  aU  medical  science  main- 
tained. 

Then  appears  that  ancient  apothe- 
cary's symbol  again. 

John  O'Brien,  drugglct  and  chemist,  1700 
Douglas  Street,  phone  AT  4*00. 

Healthy,  wealthy,  and  why? 

Next  is  a  fiery  torch  held  high  in  a 
good  right  hand. 

America  Is  the  healthiest  great  nation  In 
t!.e  world.  Americans  live  more  ab-jndantly 
than  any  people  In  the  world.    Why? 

Not  because  somebody  passed  a  law.  But 
because  the  founding  fathers  were  wise.  Be- 
C2use  they  turned  away  from  deper.dance  on 
Government.  Bemuse  thw  believed  th;it 
real  security  Is  baaed  on  individual  Initial ve. 

Americans  today  believe  that.  too.  That 
Is  why  America  la  the  symbol  of  human 
freedom — the  bulwark  of  world  liberty. 

The  etretigth  of  America  is  the  product  of 
creative,  free  Initiative.  America's  health  is 
the  best  tn  the  world.  A  free  medical  pro- 
fession win  keep  It  so. 

freely,  witlwut  compulsion,  over  TOiXiOXXX) 
Americans  have  secured  the  best  medical 
care  In  the  world  through  voluntary  Insur- 
ance, prepaying  the  major  costs  of  Illness. 

The  price  is  low— the  care  Is  best.  Tour 
insurance  program  can  be  tailored  to  fit  your 
Dfeeds  and  bud^t. 

Don't  wait  till  Illness  strikes— call  UMlay. 

S  K  Blue  Howell,  city  manager.  Woodaen 
of  the  Wcwld. 

\  -  .tes:  Ira  L  Couch.  Ted  Holmberg, 
S.  .:.cu.  216  Insurance  Bulldlnr,  Seven- 

teenth and  Famam  Streets.  JA  &223. 

Then  appears  eagle  in  flight  with  head 
to  the  right. 
The  voluntary  way  Is  the  American  way. 

This  next  advertisement  Is  Introduced 
by  un  eagle  In  flight  carrying  a  shield 
upon  which  appears  five  stars  and  five 
black  polecat  stripes. 

The  voluntary  way  Is  the  Amertcaa  way. 

Ws  have  Xalth  In  you.  in  ourselves.  In 
America. 

Ws  believe  that  moat  Americans  are  capa- 
ble of  paying  theu  own  bills,  planning  their 


own  budr.f<u.  and  aaapplag  ttoeir  own  futures; 
that  most  Americana  prefer  to  solve  their 
problsnis  leillrir  or  otbetwtae  by  means 
al  wrf  fdltnw  free  eboio.  and  voluntary 
methods:  that  most  Americans  wlU  work  aad 
fl^ht  to  preserve  freedom,  both  at  home  and 
abr^-Mul. 

W.  A.  Plei  On ,  two  locations  for  your  con- 
venience: Ifedical  Aru  Drug  Store,  Seven- 
teer.h  and  Dodf*'.  JA  1W8;  Dundee  Store. 
Forty-ninth  aod  DvXlge.  GL.  7200. 

To  each  of  these  advertisers  I  sent  the 
following  tetter,  which  was  never  ac- 
knowledged or  answered: 

I  Faw  your  advertlwrncnt  In  the  evanlns 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  October  11,  »aaO. 
tn  which  you  stated  approvingly,  among 
other  things,  that  "the  voluntary  way  U  the 
American  way." 

1  wish  to  eoogratulate  you  for  the  stand 
which  you  have  taken  which  Is  In  aooord 
with  the  position  I  have  t^^keti  all  of  tbatlme 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  groes  ■dll^H 
rvsentatlons  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing 

Like  yourselves.  I  am  now  and  have  always 
been  i^afaMt  socialism,  soclallaed  medicine, 
and  compulsory  health  Insurar.oe.  and  ev<en 
though  there  Is  no  uougrewlonal  lefislatlon 
now  pending  In  the  Congress  seeking  to  set 
up  socialism  or  soclallaed  medicine.  I  am 
against  any  such  proposed  chan!?«s  In  our 
form  of  government,  and  If  there  was  only 
one  vote  cast  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
asratnet  socialism  and  socialized  medicine.  It 
would  be  my  vote. 

I  have  be«i  consistently  opposed  also  to 
compulsory  health  Insurftnre,  not  because 
seme  people  seem  to  think  It  is  a  trend  to- 
wattl  Bociallred  medicine,  but  because  In 
many  Instances  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
Insurance  duplicatloo  and  wouW  also,  In 
other  instances,  be  unfair  to  private  Insur- 
ance companies. 

It  wcu!d  be  an  unnecessary  insurance  du- 
pl.cfitlon.  In  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  fol- 
lowing groups  are  considered:  The  veterans' 
of  World  War  1  and  IT.  the  raih-oad  work- 
ers, the  packmghouse  workers,  the  metro- 
politan utilities  workers,  the  Omaha  public 
power  district  workers,  a.nd  also  other  work- 
ers having  a  worth-while  company  bealth 
program  for  workers. 

It  would  be  unfair  also  to  private  insurance 
companies  by  taking  away  from  them  per- 
haps. Insured  persons  holding  policies  of  In- 
surance in  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
and  policy  holders  In  other  Insurance  com- 
panies, fraternal  and  otherwise,  who  have 
satisfactory  health  and  accident  Insurance 
coverage  already. 

I  am  and  have  been  against  compulsory 
health  Insurance  and  a  supporter  of  a  vol- 
untary-health-insurance plan,  erroneous 
statements  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. If  there  must  be  a  Federal  voluntary- 
health-lnsurance-plan  to  ta'te  care  of  those 
who  might  be  regarded  as  too  great  a  risk 
for  private  irisurance  companies  to  service, 
make  It  a  voluntary  and  not  a  compulsory 
matter. 

I  also  beUeve  that  In  the  ca5es  last  men- 
tioned, voluntary  Insurance,  pnyment  by  the 
worker  and  his  employer  should  not  be  2 
percent  of  a  maximum  salary  of  $4,800.  but 
perhaps  2  percent  of  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  to  $3,000  In  salary,  so  as  to  give  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue In  business  after  such  a  worker  has 
become  health -insurance  conscious. 

From  the  hearings  before  the  congres- 
sional committee,  no  insurance  company  ob- 
jected to  such  a  plan  and  I  beUeve  that  even 
the  American  Medical  Association  might  fa- 
vor such  a  plan. 

I  also  think  that  every  other  fair-minded 
peraon  will  support  voluntary  health  inaur- 
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ance  and  oppose  all  changes  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  socialistic  one.  and  will  alFo  op- 
pc-e  socialized  medicine  and  compulsory 
health  Insurance. 

Please  pardon  me  for  saying  it.  but  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  unfortunate  thing 
alxjut  your  expensive  advertising  prc^jram  to 
stress  a  well-known  and  remembered  tru- 
ism, that  "The  American  way  is  the  best 
way,"  Is  that  you  did  not  use  this  money  to 
build  and  aid  local  clinics,  health  centers 
and  hospitals,  and  to  fight  arthritis,  can- 
cer, cerebral  palsy,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  heart 
diseases,  multiple  sclerocis,  poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fever,  social  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis,  jungle  rot,  and  many 
Otber  human  physical  and  m.ental  ailments, 
KMBe  of  which  appear  to  have  medical  scl- 
mnee  completely  baffled   for  the   time   being. 

Once  again  congratulating  you  for  the 
expressions  contained  In  your  aforemen- 
tioned advertisement,  I  remain  the  only 
Democratic  Congressman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Ipwa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Kaneas,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Yours  very  truly. 

ExjcENr  D.  O  SoLUVAXJ. 


Coaimitinents  to  Forei^  Nations  Made  by 
a  President  Without  the  Knowledge  or 
Consent  of  the  Senate  Are  Not  Binding; 
Upon  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

0¥    MICH:o^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michi'^an.  Mr. 
Speiker  a  reason  for  a  reexam'nation  of 
our  foreign  policy  i.s  convincingly  set 
forth  in  an  article  by  G?orge  Rothwell 
Brown  in  this  mornins's  Washington 
Times-Herald.     It  follows: 

The    Political   Parade 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Americas  most  humiliating  and  bitter 
military  disaster,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown  at  Yalta  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  .1  a  secret  betrayal  of  our  ally  China 
to  Communist  Rursla,  has  left  the  fate  of  the 
United  Nations  hanging  in  the  balance. 

If  this  debacle  continues  to  grow  worse  an 
aroused  opinion  at  the  Senate,  where  ranks 
wl'hout  regard  to  party  are  c'.osins;  in  the 
Interest  >f  a  stronger  nationalism,  the  whole 
question  of  the  withdrawal  of  American 
membe'shlp  In  the  UN  may  be  demanded 
at  any  time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  Joined  the  United  Nations,  whose 
birth  was  p'-eslded  over  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  In  1945  by  Alger  Hiss,  the  general 
secretary,  when  Congress  anc  the  people 
were  Ignorant  of  the  deadly  terms  Stalin  had 
dictated  to  Rooeevelt  at  the  Crimean  con- 
ference earlier  :n  that  fateful  year. 

It  IS  clear  In  the  light  of  subsequent  dis- 
closures that  the  United  States  Congress  was 
Induced  to  subscribe  to  the  UN  charter  by 
fraud  and  false  pretenses. 

The  ratification  of  the  UN  charter  ranks  In 
magnitude  of  national  tragedy  with  Ameri- 
ca s  entrance  Into  the  European  war  in  1917, 
when  It  broke  with  the  historic  tradition  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  no  entangling 
alliances. 

Having  ratified  the  charter  In  ignorance  of 
the  secret  surrender  Roosevelt  bad  made  at 


Ya'.tr.  to  Stalin,  the  .~:nate  would  be  on  f.rm 
moral  a.id  le^rl  prrourcf^  In  demanding  tha 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Slates  from  the 
United  Nations. 

It  lb  necessary  to  go  back  into  history  less 
than  6  years  to  ectablisn  tne  fact  of  the 
friiud  and  tric'-:3ry  by  which  the  A-aerican 
Congrccs  was  l?d  Into  tlie  rr.orass  with  which 
Rusr'an  communism  has  now  engulfed  us. 

On  March  1.  1945.  Roosevelt  In  a  dying 
coaditlon.  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  House 
and  Senate  to  give  his  report  on  the  Yalta 
Conference  from  which  he  had  Just  returned. 

To  disarm  his  audience  in  almost  his  open- 
ing sentence  he  assured  them  that  h-  was 
spt^ahing  In  all  frankness.  Those  were  his 
words  We  now  know  he  was  not  speaking 
frankly,  but  the  contrary. 

Towards  the  cloce  of  his  address  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  uttered  these  misleading 
words  about  the  Yalta  meeting: 

"Quite  nattirally.  this  conference  concerned 
itself  only  v^ith  the  European  war  and  with 
the  pcUtical  problems  of  Europe  and  not 
w.th  the  Pacific  war." 

That  statement  was  a  falsehood,  and  con- 
stitutes the  fraudulent  basis  upon  which 
Congress  was  Induced  to  Join  and  linance  the 
United  Nations,  which  Roosevelt  on  this  oc- 
casion explained  briefly,  saying  that  it  would 
be  organized  a  month  later  at  San  Francisco. 

Roosevelt  concealed  from  Congress  the  se- 
cret deal  he  had  made  with  Stalin,  by  which 
he  betrayed  Nationalist  China,  and  conceded 
to  Communist  Russia,  our  open  enemy  today 
In  Asia,  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin  island, 
the  KurUes,  the  nationalization  of  Dairen, 
the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  and  a  sell-out  in 
Manchuria. 

He  began  the  Korean  war. 

James  F.  Byrnes  was  Roosevelt's  principal 
Bdvlser  at  Yalta. 

But  this  treacherous  agreement  with  Sta- 
lin was  kept  from  him.  Byrnes  and  Admiral 
King  were  ordered  home. 

Aiger  Hiss  remained  at  Yalta,  and  stood 
at  Roosevelt's  side  as  the  shameful  bargain 
was  sealed  by  the  President. 

Byrnes  knew  nothing  of  this  deal  until 
the  secret  papers  were  made  available  to  him 
when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  In  Tru- 
man's Cabinet  after  Roosevelt  s  death.  He 
has  since,  in  1947,  revealed  it. 

Alger  Hiss  knew  that  Roosevelt  had  been 
tricked  by  Stalin  at  Yalta — to  use  the  least 
opprobrious  word. 

Congress  did  not. 

It  is  entitled  to  a  new  lock  at  Lake  (God 
save  the  mark)   Success. 


Tlie  Significance  of  the  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOTTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -STIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  the  ma'^^nific^nt  address  of  a 
great  American.  Thomas  J.  Tobias,  pres- 
ident of  corgre;jai:on  K.  K.  Beth  Elohim, 
Charleston.  S.  C.  and  first  chairman  of 
the  bicentennial  planning  committee, 
at  the  banquet  celebrating  the  tso  h'jn- 
dredth  ariru  jr^aiy  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Charleston.  Francis  Marion 
Hotel.  Charle.ston.  S.  C.  November  20, 
1950.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Tobias'  spe::'ch 
was  the  significance  of  the  bicentennial. 

Mr.  Tobias  and  I  have  bean  lifelong 
friends.     We  attended  high  school  and 


college  together.  His  forebears  are  num- 
bered amon?  Charleston's  aristocracy. 
H:-  is  truly  the  scion  of  one  of  America's 
great  pioneering  families,  and  I  take 
genuine  pleasure  in  submittin  herewith, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  the 
addr-'ss  of  such  a  noble  man  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations: 

The  Sicvific.^nce  of  the  Bicentennial 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  of 
the  background  of  this  bicentennial  so  that 
we  mighi  understand  why  we  feel  this  cele- 
biution  has  s*gniricance,  not  alone  for  the 
Jewish  community  here,  not  alone  for 
Charleston,  but  for  all  Ameucans. 

You  might  well  ask  why  the  historical 
anniversary  of  a  comparatively  small  Jewish 
community  la  a  comparatively  small  south- 
ern ciiy  has  m.eaning  for  the  busy  millions 
who  mi'ke  up  America. 

For  one  thing,  you  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  Jewish  communities  of  this 
Nation  which  are  as  old  sis  Charleston's. 
Just  as  surely  as  other  groups  date  their 
beginnings  from  a  comparative  handful  of 
original  settlers,  so  can  the  American  Jew. 
Whatever  the  time  of  his  arrival,  look  back 
to  roots  as  deep  as  any  who  make  up  this 
land  cf  immigrants. 

This  bicentennial  dramatizes  the  long  and 
conttnuous  lile  of  the  Jew  in  America.  It  is 
also  a  salute  to  the  .American  spirit  which 
has  made  possible  a  long  and  frultftil  life  In 
this  country  cf  curs. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  secret  strength  of 
America  lies  in  the  unique  manner  in  which 
peoples  of  many  origins  who  have  come  to 
these  shores  early  or  late  have  had  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  contribute  physi- 
cally, inlcllectually.  and  spiritually  without 
being  crushed  into  a  meld  of  uniformity. 
E  p';vri>Dus  unum  one  Ircm  many  i  Is  an 
appropriate  mocto  for  America  The  con- 
tent of  our  national  heritage  is  fed  from 
many  springs  and  net  dependent  on  a  single 
source  for  its  power  and  destiny. 

The  local  events  of  this  bicentennial  cele- 
bration are  the  culmination  of  a  lot  of  plan- 
ning and  a  lot  of  work  by  a  lot  of  pjeople 

With  a  restraint  unusual  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  such  historic  anniversaries,  the 
Charleston  Jewish  community  has  chosen 
to  date  Its  'oegmnings  not  from  the  first 
mention  cf  a  Jew  in  this  city  in  1635,  but 
rather  from  the  founding  of  tne  first  Jewish 
organization  in  Charleston,  in  this  case,  the 
Kassc!!  Street  congregation.  Kahal  Kadosh 
Beth  Elohim.  in  1750. 

There  were  those  who  saw  tn  this  bicen- 
tennial a  broader  concept  than  the  com- 
memoration of  this  historic  anniversary  of 
a  single  institution.  They  recognized  that 
the  founding  of  Beth  Elohim  some  twoscore 
years  before   liie   birth  or   the  United   States 

Itself  maried  the  beginning  of  organized 
Jev.-lsh  life  here.  So  this  bicentennial  has 
the  unique  quality  of  being  celebrated  as 
the  Jubilee  cf  an  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  not  alune  as  the  historic  milestone 
of  one  congregation. 

I  might  say  that  in  Joining  hands  to  bring 
this  concept  to  life,  the  Jews  of  Charleston 
have  themselves  achieved  something  historic. 
Here  the  traditional  individualism  of  the 
Jew  everywhere  is  linked  to  the  traditional 
individualism  of  the  Charlestonian.  There 
is  the  w^ll-known  maxim  that  the  only 
thing  two  Jews  ever  agree  on  is  what  a 
third  Jew  should  give  to  charity.  Often  we 
Jews  of  Charleston  cannot  a^ee  on  that. 

Another  notable  feature  of  this  cele'oration 
Is  the  cooperation  and  help  volunteered  by 
so  many  non-Jewish  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. It  IS  a  tribute  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  have  existed  so  long  in  this  city 
of  ours,  and  will  be  remembered  w.th  appre- 
ciation and  pride.  Charleston  Je*-s  have 
never  lived  Isolated  or  in  a  vacuum  but  ha,rs 
been  part  and  parcel  of  their  city — sharing  m 
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civie  •ctlTiUM  uMl  rMpoBslbUlUe*  from 
Mtfty  umej.  CbarlMfton  baa  alw^ft  ««!• 
cofaad  Uie  pvtlclpaUoD  of  lu  Jcwub  dtiaeiis 
«nd  aldMl  tb*tr  causes. 

Th«  Bptrit  of  ibf  ble^ntenntal  ta  •ymbol- 
l»*d  In  iht  vaiiou*  tvenU  whieb  cUomu  U»1« 

V*  lM*«  awn  tba  ptibtlcatAao  of  the  Jewa 
at  Cliarteatoii.  hj  Charies  RasnlkoS  and  Dr. 
U.  Z.  Kng*^«^n   wlUrtk  tells  In  lu  343  pafM 

the  long  and  honorable  story  of  the  CharlCB" 
ton  Jewlah  wmmunlty  set  In  the  background 
ot  the  general  community.  At  a  pubHc  book 
rmew  bell  last  waek  at  the  Pree  Library,  a 
tftstlnfulshed  panel  of  reviewers  declared  It 
to  be  bfrt'i  an  Interesting  and  a  valuable 
contrlbuuon  to  the  hUtory  of  Charleston 
and  America. 

Many  of  you  saw  this  aftrrnoon  the  Im- 
presalTe  dedication  of  a  plaque  in  city  h.-ill 
park  to  the  brllltant  young  Revolutionary 
patriot.  Francis  Salvador,  who  served  in  the 
Provincial  Congreas  which  set  up  this  State, 
and  was  the  first  Jew  In  the  Western  World 
to  hold  Important  public  ofllce  and  the  first 
to  die  for  American  Independence.  He 
stands  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  Jewwh  partici- 
pation In  the  creation  of  this  State  and  Na- 
tion The  cooperaUon  of  city  olBcUls.  pa- 
triotic or^anlaatlons.  and  our  own  General 
Summcrall.  the  speaker,  in  placing  this  me- 
morial to  SalTador  beside  other  historic 
monuments  In  city  hall  park  Is  dramatic 
evidence  of  Charlestons  recognition  of  the 
contribution  of  tlila  gallant  young  American 
patriot,  who  was  also  a  Jew 

Tomorrow  night  there  will  open  at  the 
Dock  Street  Theater  for  a  series  of  perform- 
ances an  original  pUy  with  music,  written 
and  pr^Klucod  by  Sam  Byrd.  It  Is  an  absorb- 
ing dramatization  of  Charlestons  history 
and  Its  Jewish  community.  Its  mood  is  gay 
and  amualng  and  brings  history  to  life  la 
an  amaslng  way.  For  Th'sse  Who  Live  In  the 
Sun  Is  a  play  which  every  Charlestonlan 
ifeOttld  see 

On  Frldav  night,  the  rellglotia  aspect  of 
this  celebration  will  be  observed  with  a  Joint 
service  of  the  four  Jewlsii  congregations  of 
the  city  to  be  held  at  Beth  Elohlm  syna- 
gogue, with  the  noted  Dr.  Alia  HUlel  SUver, 
as  speaker. 

During  the  week  exhibits  of  paintings, 
ceremonial  objects,  books,  and  documenu 
are  being  shown  at  the  Olbbe*  Art  Gallery, 
the  Charleston  Museum,  and  the  two  librar- 
ies of  the  city. 

Ifitlonal  attention  has  been  attracted  by 

this  celebration.  Terterday.  the  Church  oX 
the  Air  featured  the  bicentennial  on  Us 
national  CBS  program,  with  Mayor  Morrison 
and  Rabbi  Tarshl^h  ai  speakers.  Numerous 
articles  have  appeared  in  publlcatlona 
throtiKhout   the  country. 

While  the  visible  evenU  of  th:<  celebra- 
tion symbolize  much  tf  Its  meaning,  a  bflef 
glance  at  some  of  the  things  which  help 
make  up  the  heritage  and  tradition  of  the 
Jew  In  Charleston,  and  his  relations  with  hla 
nelghtwrs.  further  points  up  Uie  slgnlflcance 
of  this  historic  anniversary. 

I  flrst  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
had  mcwt  to  do  with  establlahing  here  the 
flIlBate  of  religious  freedom  which  e«rly  at- 
tmeted  Jewish  settlers,  as  well  as  Prencb 
Hugrnots.  and  others  seeking  that  basic 
human  right      He  was  John  Locke,  the  great 

English  llber.'l  phlloaopher.  who  as  friend 
and  adviser  to  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  chief 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  dmfted  the  orig- 
inal constitution  of  this  colony.  While 
Locke's  draft  never  became  the  law  of  the 
land  because  of  provlrtona  which  ran  con- 
trary to  frontier  cootfltlons.  its  spirit  of 
liberty  and  tolerance  became  a  tradition 
which  baa  endured  until  today.  We  hav© 
too  lOBf  neglected  to  honor  John  Locke  I 
aalilta  hi*  inemoe jr  at  this  bicentennial  ban- 
quet. Ba  helped  atart  (:harlc-.t<.n  off  right. 
In    the    yf«r     l«r5,    Jiisl    25    years    after 


Charlaaton  was  settled,  and  15  years  after  tha 
tmy  settlement  moved  from  acroaa  the  Ashley 
to  tta  preaant  location.  Oovernhr  Archdala 
tells  us  of  the  first  Jew  hrre  of  whom  we 
have  written  knowledgre.  We  do  not  know 
his  name.  We  only  know  the  service  he 
performed.  When  some  captive  Spanlsh- 
apeaklng  Plortda  Indians  were  brouKht  be- 
f.jr*  the  Governor,  he  wrlt«>s:  "I  had  a  Jew 
aa  an  Interpreter."  So  throuKh  the  aid  of 
this  unknown  early  Charleston  Jewish  cttl- 
■an  who  spoke  SpanUh  the  Governor  was 
•Me  to  gather  Information  from  these  In- 
dians. The  Jews  at  Cbartcston.  through  the 
dim  curtain  of  history,  bad  begun  to  play 
their  part  In  the  life  of  the  oommiinlty. 

Let  us  skip  now  to  the  year  1756.  when 
th?re  came  to  Charles  Town  from  London 
atoard  the  Ctmrming  Sancy.  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant of  Indigo,  no  longer  young  but  filled 
with  ability,  energy,  and  courage.  His  name 
waa  Moses  Llndo  and  he  carved  an  honor- 
able niche  for  himself  through  his  contri- 
butions to  cur  colonial  prosperity.  Indigo, 
pl.inied  with  success  by  that  remarkable 
woman.  Eltea  Lucas,  was.  ne«t  to  rice,  the 
jrreatest  source  of  revenue  in  the  colony.  It 
waa  Undo  who.  through  his  knowledge  and 
skill,  help^  make  the  Carolina  dyestuff  ac- 
ceptable In  world  markets  through  proper 
sorting  and  grading  and  setting  of  stand- 
ards. Carolina  Indigo  brought  more  money 
In  world  markets  after  Llndo  graded  and 
placed  his  stamp  upon  It.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  C^overnor  surveyor  and  Inspector  gen- 
eral of  indigo  for  the  province  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  leading  planters  and  mer- 
chants. Llndo  himself  protited  little  from  his 
great  service.  His  estate  was  appraised  at 
only  £1.200  at  his  death  In   1T74. 

If  we  look  at  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution,  we  f.nd  that  the  Jews  of  Charles- 
ton gave  their  lives  and  their  property  to  the 
fl«;ht  for  liberty  along  with  their  fellow  cltl- 
2ins  Francis  Salvador  was  moet  conspicu- 
ous, but  there  were  many  others. 

One  Revolutionary  soldier  exemplifies  the 
words  of  the  World  War  II  song.  Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pasa  the  Ammunition.  Abraham 
Alexander  had  been  serving  for  some  years  as 
rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Elohlm  when  the 
Revolution  came  He  promptly  volunteered 
and  waa  commlaeloned  a  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, serving  with  distinction  in  Sumtera 
brigade,  one  of  the  moat  active  In  the  Revo- 
lution. He  successfully  combined  the  tal- 
ents of  a  minister  and  a  sr>ldter. 

We  find  a  touch  of  humor  In  an  eight- 
eenth-century advertisement  which  shows 
one  of  the  early  JewUb  settlers  here  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  ~IrUh  CcfTee  Shop  In  Broad 
Street."  Some  say  this  laid  the  foundations 
of  tbe  intimate  fellowship  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Jews  of  Charleston,  reflected  today 
m  the  roster  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  wiilcii 
lists  about  aa  many  Cohens  as  Connolleys. 

An  inrldent  In  the  year  17€0.  small  In  Itself. 
Is  not  without  slsnlflcance  as  an  Item  In  the 
herltaae  of  the  Jews  of  Charleston.  Christo- 
pher Knight,  a  delegate  to  the  State  consti- 
tutional coDveuUuu.  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  Jews  of  this  city,  sent  Beth 
Elohlm  congregation  50  guineas  to  "eerve  the 
poor  or  be  of  any  use  in  respect  to  the  con- 
gregation "■  The  trustees  wrote  Knight  ex- 
preaalng  the  con^egatlon's  appreciation  of 
Ilia  good  Intentions,  but  returning  tbe  Rift, 
Which,  they  said,  could  not  be  accepted  "as  It 
may  t>e  suggeated  at  some  future  period  that 
tlie  members  ol  our  community  were  to  be 
bought." 

This  Incident  might  well  be  placed  along- 
side another.  The  Charleston  Courier  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1833.  contained  a  letter  signed  by  M 
Jews  of  the  city  taking  exception  to  charges 
that  the  Jews  souKht  representation  as  such 
In  the  State  legislature  and  were  uiilted  for 
a  particular  candidate 

•'Wc  will  not  support  any  man  for  cfflce.** 
the  letter  said,  "who  U  not  aelacted  by  tha 


public  for  blmaelf .  his  character,  and  his  tal- 
ents. •  •  •  We  discountenance  the  IdeA 
of  selecting  an  Individual  for  office,  cither 
of  profit  or  honor,  upon  the  grounda  that 
such  Individual  belongs  to  a  particular  aect. 
with  the  view  of  sectning  or  InAMndng  tbe 
suffrage  of  such  sect." 

In  this  day  when  the  practice  of  bloc  vot- 
ing In  many  part*  of  the  country  oflfara  a 
threat  to  democratic  stiffrage,  theae  Incidents 
seem  to  have  a  slgnlflcance  whii-h  extends 
beyond  the  borders  of  Charleston. 

In  1794.  at  the  consecration  of  the  Hasell 
Street  synagogue  (later  destroyed  by  fire  to 
be  replaced  by  the  present  building  In  1840) 
the  ceremonies  were  attended  by  General 
Moultrie,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  then  Gov- 
ernor, together  with  civil  and  military  leaders 
of  the  State  and  city,  and  the  occasion  was 
saluted  as  evidence  that  the  prejudices  and 
weakneascs  that  have  for  ages  disgraced  the 
human  character  were  here  wearing  off  and 
that  the  Jews  of  Charleston  bid  fair  to  flour- 
ish and  be  happy. 

Gnly  a  few  years  later  Gen.  Christopher 
Gadsden  p-esented  th  congregation  wltb 
some  rare  Hebrew  books  from  his  library. 
In  1843.  Christopher  O.  Memmlnger.  the  dls- 
tir.guished  Charleston  lawyer  who  later  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Con- 
federacy, when  retained  In  a  congregational 
lawstiit.  refused  any  fee  for  his  aervlces  since 
all  served  the  same  God. 

In  1842  there  occurred  another  Interest- 
ing episode  of  interreliglrtifi  feU'°>wablp.  Jtist 
before  Christmas  a  collection  was  made 
among  the  members  of  Beth  Elohlm  In  aid 
of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church  on  Pitt 
Street.  Tbe  letter  In  acknowledgment  read 
In  part: 

"We  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  friendly  interest  sbou-n  by  our  fellow 
citizens  for  our  welfare,  to  none  of  whom  do 
we  mere  cheerfully  acknowledge  our  Indebt- 
edness than  to  the  descendants  of  tbe  andent 
worthies  from  whom  we  received  the  light 
of  revelation  and  the  oracles  of  Gcd  " 

Masoory.  with  ita  emphasis  on  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  strongly  appealed  to  the  Jews 
who  elsewhere  were  so  long  excluded  from 
the  general  brotherhood.  The  Supreme 
Council  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  waa 
founded  in  Charleston  In  1801  and  foinr  of 
the  nine  founders  were  Jews.  They  were 
members  of  local  lodges  ra  early  as  1753. 

I  wish  to  cite  an  instance  of  what  tnlght 
be  called  an  Inherited  habit  of  philanthropy. 
Mordecal  Cohen  was  one  of  Charleston's 
great  philanthropists  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  whoee  contributions  io  the  Charles- 
ton Orphan  House  over  a  period  of  45  years 
are  memorl.ilized  with  a  plaque  In  the  orphan 
house.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Isabel 
Cohen  Doud.  Mordecal  Cohen's  grand- 
daughter, willed  to  the  College  of  Charleston 
some  $200,000.  Its  largest  single  bequest. 

We  can  instance  many  other  Individuals, 
episodes  of  dvlc  and  patriotic  service  and 
actions  of  honor  and  fellowship  In  the  long 
Intertwined  hUtorj  of  Charleston  and  Its 
Jewish  citizens. 

The  parade  of  Incidents  from  the  past  la 
not  given  to  exalt  the  role  of  the  Jew  In  the 
history  of  Charleston  above  the  contribution 
of  ils  m.any  other  groups.  Even  in  the  year 
1800  when  Ciiarlefiton  had  tlie  largest  Jewlsli 
population  of  any  American  city  of  the  time, 
there  were  only  500  Jews  living  here.  They 
have  always  been  a  comparatively  small 
group  In  the  general  community.  It  has 
taken  200  years  to  achieve  this  bicentennial. 
Tbe  Jews  of  Charleston  hare  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  tell  of  their  experience  both 
as  Jews  and  aa  Americans. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  think 
It  appropriate  to  read  from  a  historic  letter. 
When  George  Washington  waa  Inaugurated 
as  the  first  President  of  tha  United  States 
In   1790  the  Jews  of  Charleston  wrota  blm 
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a  letter  of  congratulations.  In  his  reply, 
Washington  said  in  part: 

"The  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  each 
otl:er  which  marks  every  political  and  re- 
ligious denomination  of  man  in  this  country 
stands  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  nations. 
May  the  same  temporal  and  eternal  blessings 
which  you  implore  for  me  rest  upon  your 
congregation." 

The  spirit  exprened  la  Washington "s  letter 
to  the  Jews  of  Charleston  has  endured.  Jews 
have  lived  here  in  peace  and  secijrlty  for  more 
than  200  years.  In  harmony  with  their  neigh- 
borr.  and  in  full  and  active  participation  in 
the  life  of  their  city,  their  State,  and  their 
country. 

Today,  when  men  of  good  will  are  seeking 
ways  and  techniques  for  peoples  everywhere 
to  live  together  In  Justice  and  in  peace. 
Charleston  stands  as  a  living  demonstration 
that  this  can  be  done.  The  bicentennial  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Charleston  cele- 
brates the  working  of  the  American  herita;je 
over  a  period  of  two  centuries  In  one  Ameri- 
can city.  It  has  value  and  meaning  to  all  of 
us  here  in  Charleston  and  for  all  America. 


The  Importance  of  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTTH  CABOmiA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Charleston.  S.  C.  there  assembled  a 
group  which  had  the  distinguished  priv- 
ilege of  hearing  one  of  America's  great 
naval  oflQcers  and  statesmen — Admiral 
Lewis  Strauss. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  gild  the  lily. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  the  records  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tain for  future  generations  what  this 
great  American  said  at  that  time. 

The  subject  of  Admiral  Straiiss'  ad- 
dress was  on  the  imoortance  of  stand- 
ards. 

This  outstanding  American  has  held 
important  positions  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  under 
the  late  illustrious  James  Forrestal. 
Because  of  his  great  mind  and  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  leadership  and  his 
extraordinary  vision,  he  quickly  was  ele- 
vated from  the  position  of  commander  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral — a  feat  almost 
without  precedent.  Subsequent  to  the 
ce.ssation  of  hostilities  he  served  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Atomic  Enersy 
Commission.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  know  this 
great  American.  I  consider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  his  personal  friend.  My  peo- 
ple are  grateful  that  they  were  able  to 
listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext?nd 
my  -emarks.  I  include  herewith  the  ad- 
dress of  Admiral  Strauss.    It  follows : 

On  the  IMPOKTANCE  OF  ST.^>n>AJlDS 

"Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only.'  (Deu- 
teronomy vlil :  3  > 

"Tboee  who  would  treat  politics  and  mor- 
ality apart  will  never  understand  the  cne  or 
the  other."     ( Viscount  John  Morley  i 

"Men  of  character,"  wrote  Emerson,  "are 
the  conscience  of  the  society  to  which  they 


belong."  From  which  It  easily  fcllcr7s  that 
a  community  ol  ciiaracter  may  become  the 
con&cience  of  the  Kation  of  which  it  is  a 
p.irt. 

These  are  days  of  astonishing  material 
proirress.  We  have  everything — and  too 
much  of  a  great  deal  of  it,  except  peace  cf 
mind.  W^e  have  new  drtigs  and  anlibictics, 
new  vehicles,  new  weapons,  and  a  new 
source  of  energy.  Tlie  catalog  of  novel- 
ties is  a  long  one.  V.hen  we  lay  aoide  our 
newspapers,  hover,  and  switch  cS  the  radio 
and  television,  then  In  tbe  lew  remaining 
minutes  between  pr^.yer  and  sleep — a  good 
many  of  us  wonder  why  we  are  net  supremely 
and  sublimely  happy.  It  could  be  bacause 
we  have  everything  material  yet  fear  that  we 
are  losing  the  nonmatcrial — the  nonmatcrial 
and  most  essential  ingredient  of  the  good 
life — a  good  conscience. 

A  goc  d  conscience.  Individually  and  com- 
munally, is  bound  up  with  the  maintenance 
of  standards.  South  Carolina's  great  stat3S- 
man.  John  C.  Calhoun,  put  it  thus:  "In  esti- 
mating the  power  of  a  community,  moral  as 
well  as  physical  causes  must  be  calculated." 
What  are  the  moral  causes,  the  stand3U-ds. 
that  are  Important?  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  appropriate  to  the  occasion  which 
we  are  celebrating  this  evening  because  an 
e.xaminatlon  of  them  can  be  made  "in  vivo" 
as  the  biologist  would  say,  within  the  life 
and  history  of  the  proud  and  vigorous  200- 
year-old  Jewish  community  of  this  historic 
city. 

The  value  of  physical  standards  is  debated 
by  no  one.  They  are  so  much  a  part  cf  our 
daily  lives  that  we  take  them  for  granted. 
Civilized  communities  could  not  exist  for 
very  long  without  them.  Business  cotild 
not  be  conducted  without  fixed,  and  reliable, 
and  recognized  standards  of  weight  and 
measurement.  These  cannot  be  permitted 
to  vary  from  region  to  region  within  the 
country.  The  inch,  the  acre,  and  the  pound 
and  all  the  rest  must  not  only  be  the  same 
everywhere  but  must  be  the  same,  tomorrow 
and  the  next  lay,  as  they  were  yesterday. 
We  go  to  great  lengtns  to  Insure  this. 
Standards  are  not  left  to  the  Judgment  cf  an 
individual  or  to  custom.  They  are  the  sub- 
ject of  international  agreement  to  which 
the  civilized  people  of  the  earth  subscribe 
and  in  vaults  in  the  capital  of  this  Nation 
rest  our  Jeolotisly  guarded  bars  of  metal 
and  ether  shapes  which  are  the  standard 
originals   of   the   duplicates   that   every   man 

may  possess  and  use. 

Now.  as  It  happens,  no  cne  may  handle  or 
even  touch  these  physical  standards.  By  so 
little  as  the  heat  of  the  body  or  the  moisture 
of  a  fingertip,  they  would  alter  their  accuracy 
and  no  longer  be  what  they  were. 

In  this  respect  only,  they  resemble  the 
nonmaterial  and  far  more  important  stand- 
ards upon  which  civilization  largely  depends 
and  without  which  a  government  of  free 
men  is  impossible.  But  no  vault  can  con- 
tain our  standards  of  probity  in  political 
life — of  responsibility  in  communal  affairs-^ 
of  integrity  in  private  careers — of  philan- 
thropy— or  of  patriotism.  And  these  stand- 
ards, also,  cannot  be  touched,  handled, 
weighed  or  measured. 

We   know   one  ether   thing  about   them. 

They  cannot  exist  in  the  abstract — in  the 
cold  strato<'phere  of  pure  ethic.  They  re- 
quire a  living  t)elief  by  men  in  a  Supreme 
Being — religion  iX  you  will.  As  George  Wash- 
ington said.  •*  •  •  •  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  moral- 
ity csn  prevail  ixi  excltision  of  religious  prin- 
ciple." 

Religious  principle  derives  from  the  Bible, 
which  was  tne  inspiration  for  American 
democracy,  and  those  Jews,  who  helped  settle 
what  were  these  bare  shores  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  as  ■Tell  as  tho^e  who  foUcwed 
In  later  years  brought  the  Bible  with  them 
as  did  the  other  colonists.  Engraved  upon 
their  hearts  among  its  other  precepts  were 
the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  who  de- 


fined the  dut?es  and  resp^-  -"  *"*'f=  '  c  ti- 
zenship  in  these  classic  tt  .    :.  i  ye 

houses  and  dwell  In  them,  and  plant  gardens. 
and  eat  tbe  fruit  of  tbem.  take  ye  wives  and 
b€<Tet  sons  and  daughters  •  •  •  and  seak 
the  x?ace  cf  the  city  whither  I  hive  cattead 
you  to  go  '  •  •  and  pray  unto  the  Lord 
for  it;  for  In  the  peace  thereof,  ye  shall  have 
peace." 

There  is  no  better  testimony  of  the  ad- 
herence to  such  standard  than  the  devotion 
of  this  community  to  tbe  interests  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Nation.  From  the  yellowed 
and  aging  documents  of  colonial  history 
springs  afresh  the  gallant  figure  of  Francla 
Salvador  whose  memory  we  honored  this 
afternoon  when  General  Summerall.  a  great 
Ijatrlct  and  soldier  of  our  own  dHV  dedicated 
the  tablet  which  commemorated  Saiv3d<;r  s 
service  in  the  First  and  Second  Prcvlnclal 
Congresses  and  his  heroic  death  in  1776. 
The  firnt  Jewish  soldier  to  give  his  life  for 
American  libe-ty.  Salvador  was  the  spiritual 
pro-jenltor  of  a  long  list  of  sons  of  this 
community  who  fought,  and  who  died  in  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican 
War.  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  World  Wars.  There 
were  MaJ.  Raphael  Moses,  of  the  staff  of 
General  Longstreet — but  one  cannot  name 
them  all  and  one  should  not  single  them 
out.  The  list  l3  too  long  for  recita!  and  the 
mast  recent  names  upon  it  would  touch 
wounds  as  yet  fresh  and  unhealed.  But  their 
names  are  not  forgotten — the  memciy  of  the 
brave  and  the  good  is  "like  honey  in  the 
mouth." 

la  times  of  war  and  national  emergency, 
the  flame  of  patriotism  naturally  burns 
brightest.  What  of  the  conduct  of  this 
community  in  the  day-to-day  traffic  of  na- 
tional and  local  affairs'  Is  the  standard  of 
political  probity  consonant  with  the  stand- 
ard of  patriotic  fervor'  I  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. In  1832  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Jewish  community  of  Charleston  wished  to 
be  represented  as  a  relieious  sect  in  the  Leg- 
islature cf  South  Carolina.  Upon  hearing 
this,  a  committee,  styling  themselves  Eighty- 
four  Israelites,  and  possibly  comprising  moet 
of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  city,  issued 
a  statement  from  which  I  now  quote:  "We 
discountenance  the  Idea  cf  selecting  any  in- 
dividual for  office,  either  cf  profit  or  honor, 
upon  the  eround  that  such  individual  be- 
longs to  a  particular  sect,  with  a  view  of 
securing    or    of    Influencliiii   the    suffrages    of 

Buch  sect.     •     •     •     While  we  are  sensible 

that  there  are  gentleman  among  us  who 
would  do  no  discredit  to  any  station  public 
or  private,  we  will  not  support  any  m.an  for 
office  who  is  not  selected  by  the  public  for 
himself,  his  character,  and  his  talents  " 

A  repudiation  of  Improper  politics  has  p>er- 
haps  never  been  stated  more  vigorously,  cou- 
rageously, and  succinctly.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine another  standard. 

The  civic  standard  cf  philanthropy  needs 
no  exemplification  in  a  community  known 
for  Its  generosity.  The  ancient  precept  "sep- 
arate not  thyself  from  the  community"  has 
been  the  touchstone  of  this  standard,  and 
time  and  again  the  congregations  that  com- 
prise this  community  have  engaged  in  the 
Lord's  work  of  aiding  the  less  fortunate  of 
every  sect  and  race.  This  standard  has  been 
more  handsomely  observed  as  the  commu- 
nity has  grown  and  prospered  bnt  it  is  of 
venerable  precedent,  and  while  the  fact  is 
primarily  of  historic  Interest.  I  note  that  on 
the  wall  of  the  Charleston  Orphan  Hou.se 
which  adjoins  this  building  a  tablet  me- 
morializes cr.p  Mordecal  Cohen  who  departed 
this  life  in  1848  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  for  10  years  he  faitiifuily  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  commissioner  of  that  institution 
and  for  45  years  t  he  must  have  begun  in 
1803i,  contributed  annual  donations  to  the 
conafort  of  the  orphan  inmates.  Congre- 
gation Beth  Eichim  also  contributed  liber- 
ally as  an  lusntution  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  nonsectarian  home. 
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I  bav«  eltad  tb«  far««oln(  OetallK.  not  out 
Of  Ml  anUquartan  Intemt.  but  to  recall  our 
MiortB  to.  at>d  T*lT96h  them  with,  the  rirtues 
•ad  ftaiMUnto  tbat  tomkt  tbu  tf«moer»cy 
CTmU.  U  m  b»e»uM  mcb  «nnpl«  are 
aatttMT  rare  nor  unique  that  «e  have  flour- 
yhart  an  what  we  are.  Let  ui  not  ooafuM 
stan'^artte.  bowever.  with  •tArdardlsatlon 

In  \e«r«  gr^ne  by  it  wm  m  vngue  to  de- 
scribe tbc  United  Statee  a*  »  mettlne  pot — a 
great  cauktroo  into  wbicb  pei>pie  at  every 
natkui.  ci-«ad.  and  rac«  were  poured.  Th« 
(uaad  pctxKict  «a«  tuppoaed  to  be  a  new 
braed  of  man — tbe  A»eiican— comblnlnK 
all  tiM  beat  (eatiirea  o(  all  tbe  raw  mate- 
rial. 

The  fallacy  oX  tbia  doctrlxM  of  the  melting 
pot  U  that  it  stiggenta  tbe  standard^aaticMi 
of  all  American*.  Such  uulff,rmliy  i>  not 
obtaiii&ble  and  would  b«  undeslrabU  even 
U  It  could  be  acble.ed.  Ti\tTt  U  no  typical 
Amartcan.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Roger  Wtl- 
Uams.  Robert  B.  Lee.  .'udah  P.  Benjamin. 
Woodrcw  Wilson,  and  Louis  BrandeU.  for  ex- 
amplea.  were  unalike  and  all  were  ip-eat 
AmerUaua.  Bach  waa  a  member  of  some  dif- 
ferent religious  or  rultural  group.  Prom 
the  dtvenlty  of  talcnu  and  traditions  springs 
our  national  Tlgor.  And  tbe  unifying  and 
cementing  force  is  the  eonuaon  reapect  for 
tbe  staodarda  which  lift  meu  above  them- 
advea.  Jefferson  u  tdentlOed  with  public 
enllghtanment  and  acieiice.  WlUums  with 
rellgloua  liberty.  Lae  with  duty.  BrandeU 
with  justice — who  can  say  that  one  la  more 
Important  than  >notb<r.  The  lUt  could  go 
on  and  on. 

A  word  In  conclualon.  ThU  community  of 
Jews  was  fortunate  In  the  site  of  their  set- 
tlement South  Carolina  wa*  unique  among 
the  BrliUh  provinces.  Under  Locke's  con- 
stitution for  tbla  colony,  not  only  waa  free- 
dom of  worship  guaranteed  but  no  slightest 
civil  or  religious  dlaabUity  waa  inflicted 
qpoa  minorltlea — or  has  ever  been.  Thus 
tiM  first  Jewish  congregation  was  freely 
org&nOwl  here  in  1750.  200  yeara  ago.  It 
waa  already  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury old  when  It  addressed  lU  famous  letter 
to  Oen.  George  Waahlngton  In  tbaae  algnlfl- 
cant  worda:  "Varioua  extcoalve  and  Invalu- 
aM»  are  the  beueflta  which  your  fellow  citl- 
wnta  have  derived  from  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution, which,  under  Provldauce.  you  have 
been  the  principal  Instrument  in  effecting. 
[To  ua|  It  baa  aectired  the  Inalleoable  rlghu 
of  human  nature — all  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munlUes  of  freedom,  and  has  placed  within 
(oiu'l  reach,  peace,  plenty,  and  the  other 
bleatinga  of  good  government.  To  the  equal 
pATtlclpatioci  and  enjoyment  of  all  these. .  It 
has  raiaed  ua  from  the  state  of  political 
degradation  and  grievous  oppression,  to 
which  partUl.  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  and 
Intolerant  bigotry  baa  reduced  us  in  almoat 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  Peculiar  and 
extraordinary  reason  have  we.  therefore,  to  be 
attached  to  the  free  and  generoua  constitu- 
tion of  our  respective  sutes." 

And  hmn  ttUch  lucceadlng  generation  In 
their  housaa  of  worship  baa  raaArmed  that 
attachment —a  dedication  to  the  principles 
and  standards  that  have  become  the  spring 
and  the  source,  the  focus  and  the  pattern 
for  communities  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land. 


Our    Amertcan   Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or     MH'HItAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl'RFSENT  \ TI\  ES 

Mondui/  D^'cnnlwr  11.  1^50 

Mr    WOODRIFF     Mr    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  tj  ixui.d  my  remarks  in  the 


RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  followin!?  letter 
and  an  editor .al  from  the  Detroit  Times 
of  December  j.  1950: 

Dsnorr  Tnua.  December  I,  1950. 
Bon   Rot  O  Woaoatrrr. 

Uoune  o/  Revfuentatives, 
House  Office  Butldtng. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 
DcAa  Ma.  Wooocdvt:  Here  U  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  page  one  of  the  Decem- 
ber 5  Isaue  of  the  Detroit  Times.  I  am  send- 
ing it  to  you  in  the  event  that  you  might  not 
have  seen  that  Issue  of  our  newspaper. 

lir.  Hearst  directed  all  tils  editors  to  print 
the  editorial.  It  reflects  his  opinion  and.  he 
said,  he  believes  It  reflects  also  tbe  opinion 
of  most  Americans. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  In 
knowmg  that  this  editorial  caused  more 
comment  among  Detroit  Times  readers  than 
any  other  article  we  have  printed  since  the 
outbrcifik  of  the  Korean  war 

The  reaction  was  unanimously  favorable. 
We  were  besieged  by  congratulatory  tele- 
phone calls  for  2  dayi. 

We  received  more  letters  than  w»  have  been 
able  thus  far  to  tabulate  and — what  1^  unique 
In  newspaper  experience — the  deluge  of  com- 
ment contained  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism. 
I  am. 

Respectfully, 

Jom*  C  Majckhvo. 

Editor. 

I  From    the    Detroit    Times   of    December    5. 

19501 

Oua   Amesicin   Dtrrr 

The  blundering  and  disloyal  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  New  Deal  are  taking  this  coun- 
try Into  complete  dlaaster — both  military 
and  economic 

Our  sovereignty  has  been  Impaired  by 
making  us  a  virtual  Tasaal  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  disrupt.^  our  councils,  and 
seeks  to  fly  Its  mongrel  flag  over  our  public 
buildings. 

Our  wealth  la  dlealpated  to  support  so- 
ctsllsm  abroad  and  to  defend  alien  peoples 
who  are  not  wtlllnf  to  defend  themselves. 

The  lives  of  our  young  men  are  being  sac- 
rificed In  a  desperate  war  which  our  pur- 
ported alllea  are  not  trjtng  to  help  us  win 
on  the  battleflelds  and  are  conspiring  to 
maJce  xin  lose  In  the  mazes  of  diplomacy — and 
duplicity. 

For  our  own  sur\-lval.  It  la  imperative 
that  we  extricate  ourselves  from  these  de- 
stroying situations  at  once. 

Without  even  inadequate  support  from 
other*  In  the  Dulted  Natlona,  we  are  Oght- 
Ing  almost  alone  again»t  maiaeid  hordaa  on 
the  Asian  Continent. 

Continuing  the  war  means  only  the 
slaughter  of  mllUona  in  a  quixotic  American 
attempt  to  conquer  a  vast  and  diatant  popu- 
lation. 

First  and  foremost,  therefore,  this  coun- 
try should  wttbdruw  its  Armed  Forces  from 
the  mvaslon  areaa. 

We  should  get  our  troops  out  of  Korea  aa 
quickly  as  posaible. 

We  should  cume  home  to  our  own  coun- 
try, reconstruct  our  defenses,  and  give  heed 
to  our  own  security  and  welfare 

This  might  be  a  defeat  for  the  New  Deal, 
which  Is  reeponalbie  for   our  dismal   plight. 

It  would  not  be  a  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  but  merely  an  act  of  self- preserva- 
tion. 

»ndly.  we  should  get  out  of  the  United 


That  organization  has  not  sustained  lu 
tn  the  war  that  we  undertoolc  In  Its  behalf. 

Instead.  It  haa  interfered  with  our  opera- 
tlona. 

Purthermcre.  it  is  conniving  to  admit  the 
enemy  Into  a  privileged  aaaBbarahip  where 
the  enemy  could  dictate  peace  terms. 


Accordingly,  the  United  Natlona  should  let 
R -cl  China  in— and  leave  the  United  Slatea 

out. 

Then  let  the  United  Natlona  see  how  It  gets 

along. 

Ihla  country  has  inalntalned  the  United 
MatloiM  since  Its  Inception,  with  no  return 
In  loyalty  or  gratitude. 

So  let  these  who  run  the  United  Natlona 
pay  for  the  United  Natlona — and  flght  lU 
wars. 

Wnalli.  we  ihould  end  our  unrequited  tf- 
forts  to  8upp<jrt  and  supply  an  Ingrate 
Europe. 

Evrn     Bngiand.     ctir     suppoeedly     stanch 

ally,  has  not  genuinely  bacSed  ua  In  our 
solitary  United  Natlona  war.  nor  assisted  ua 
elseuhere. 

On  the  contrary.  Marxist  England  formally 
recognized  the  Chinese  Communist  Govern- 
ment, and  collaborates  with  Marxist  France 
in  preventing  *  European  rearm,  uient. 

Europe  has  Intimated  It  no  long-T  wants 
our  martial  bclp. 

This  U  Europe's  attitude  Let  Europe  look 
out  for  Itaelf.  and  see  how  Burop*  geu  along. 

Since,  obviously,  we  stand  alone,  we  should 
have  the  wladoaa  and  the  courage  to  act 
alone. 

For  aui  duty  Is  to  protect  our  own  people 
and  to  foster  cur  own  Nation. 


Will  Samsons  of  the  GOP  Pul!  the  Temple 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PZRKiNS 

or  KENTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiJ' RESENT  ATI  VE3 

Monday.  December  11. 19S0 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  followim;  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  for 
D'cembor  9.  1950: 

Wux  Samsons  or  thx  COP  Pt;Li.  nu  Templs 
Dow:.'? 

The  Republican  Party  Is  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  dangerous  action.  Next  T^iesday  is  the 
deadline.  On  that  day  all  GOP  Members  of 
tha  flsaate  wlB  meet  to  decide  if  they  6h>'u.d 
denand  tha  dismissal  of  8:>cretary  Achescn 
as  an  official  act  of  party  policy. 

Tbe  threat  of  such  a  move  la  most  serious. 
The  proposal  has  been  considered  by  tha 
Republican  Policy  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  II  members  could  not  quite  decide 
to  take  the  leap  They  referred  final  decision 
to  tbe  full  GOP  Senate  membership.  Mean- 
wlille.  even  Republicans  who  have  been  less 
hostile  to  State  Department  policy  are  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  Jump  aboard  the  tumbrlL 
Repreaentatlve  HucH  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 
a  former  Republican  nauonal  chairman  who 
tried  to  lead  his  party  along  the  cuddle  of 
the  road  on  foreign  policy,  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  House  demanding  the  ouster 
of  Acheeon.  Senator  Ivzs.  of  New  York,  baa 
Budd''nly  gone  into  a  war  dance,  screamlaf 
for  the  Secretary's  scalp. 

This  hysteria  can  do  infinite  ham.  The 
ReputUlcan  New  Turk  Herald  Tribune  warns 
of  the  shocking  effect  such  an  action  w  .old 
have  on  world  opinion  at  a  moment  wbaa 
"the  Secretary  Is  in  the  midst  of  negotlattona 
of  the  most  delicate  and  far-reactdng  kind." 
The  paper  calls  attenuon  to  "the  aingte- 
mmdedneas  with  which  the  Brltlab  Nation 
haa  backed  Its  own  envoy,"  Clement  Atilee.  tn 
his  misaton  to  Washinguin.  Think  of  tha 
Impact  on  Aiaancan  opUklon  of  Wlnstoa 
ChurchiU.  who  vigorously  opposes  the  Labor 
Party  on  dfPMaaUc  Issues.  led  a  ConservaU^a 
Party   movMMOt  to  denounce   and   desuoy 
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Att^ee  at  the  moment  when  he  is  negotiating 
on  'he  gravest  tzsnes  In  Waahlngton. 

The  Ccurter-Jctimal  has  supported  Dean 
Acheson  as  a  man  of  courage,  character,  and 
ability.  Even  If  we  did  net  have  faith  in  him, 
however,  we  wo'ii.  regard  an  official  Repub- 
lican effort  to  blackjack  man  out  of  office  at 
cocb  a  moment  as  an  act  of  shocking  and 
dangerous  irresponaibillty. 

Ttie  drive  against  Acheaon  Is  completely 
ne<;ai.lve.  What  other  man  would  Republi- 
can critics  put  In  his  place  at  thla  Juncture. 
who  could  command  unified  national  sup- 
port? What  foreign  policy  would  the  de- 
stroyers of  Acheson  have  the  Nation  pursue? 

Many  of  ttism  who  Were  candidates  in  No- 
vember sicrmed  for  a  "tougher"  policy  of 
dfsHpg  With  the  Soviets.  wh:le  Insisting  that 
tlwj  represented  the  party  that  would  cer- 
tainly keep  us  out  of  war  There  is  no  viz.it j 
of  thought  on  a  constructive  foreign  pcHcy 
within  the  Republican  Party  today.  It  bids 
fair  to  unite  only  on  a  course  of  ptire  de- 
st:-uctlon. 

Republican  strong  men  seem  bent  on  pull- 
ing dow.i  the  temple  cf  foreign  ixjllcy  cTer 
cur  heads  in  ord?r  to  crush  one  individual. 
Dean  Acheson.  Surely  there  are  sober  Re- 
publican leaders  who  have  not  been  stam- 
peded by  bad  ne-ys  from  Korea.  Surely  such 
leaders  realize  that  the  cctirse  of  events  la 
Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  a-orld  cannot  be 
magicaUy  changed  by  the  removal  of  one 
DHBoerat  from  cfflce.  Surely  such  leaders 
see  that  cfficua  Republican  repudiation  of 
Acheson  wculd  leave  America  standing  naked 
before  the  worid  as  a  naJon  at  war  with 
Itself  In  a  moment  of  infinite  danger.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  has  taken  a  lead  l.i  his  state- 
ment that  "this  is  not  the  time  for  further 
crlttct«>m  '  'f  the  administration's  far  eastern 
poUcles.  with  which  he  has  vigorously  dis- 
•graed  tn  mere  normal  times.  It  is  to  be 
fervently  hoped  that  other  Republican  lead- 
ers will  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  wilder- 
ness before  Tuesday. 


The  Right  To  Know— Tell  Cougress 


E:crE>;3iON  of  remarks 
HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

CF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnES 

Monday.  December  11. 19S0 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfes  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  December 
8.  1950: 

The    Right    To    Know— Tell    Concbiss 

The  Senators  who  demand  that  President 
Truman  obtain  the  Senate's  -advice  and 
eoiHent"  before  making  any  agreements  or 
WBderstandings  with  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
are  looking  out  for  their  country's  interests. 

They  don't  want  any  mere  Munichs  or 
Yaltas— any  more  hole-ln-the-wall.  secret 
agreements  for  which  Amertcan  boys  must 
later  die  on  foreign  soil. 

They  want  to  know  In  advance  what  fur- 
ther commitments  are  proposed — and  so  do 
the  American  people,  already  paying  a  high 
price  in  blood  and  treasure  for  decisions  by 
"heads  of  states, '  without  consent  of  the 
governed. 

An  end  mtttt  be  put  to  the  assumption 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  initi- 
ate foreign  policy  Includes  Ignoring  Congress 
In  concluding  binding  agreements  that  this 
Nation  subsequently  must  carry  cut  at  what- 
ever cost  to  it. 


The  trend  of  the  Attlee-Truman  "talka"  is 
lost  in  double  talk. 

Attlee's  "blood  -  Is  -  thicker  -  than  -  water^ 
speech  to  the  National  Preaa  Club  was  a 
masteirpicce  cf  diplomatic  obfuscaticn. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Att- 
lee says,  are  united  in  a  determination  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  but  differ  as  to 
the  place  where  "emphasis"  is  to  be  put. 

The  leader  of  a  nation  only  now  emeriing 
from    the    tragic    consequences    of    Munich 

ought  to  have  learned  there  is  only  one  way 
to  stop  aggression.  That  Is  to  stop  it.  Ap- 
peasement won  t  do  it. 

The  British,  for  mercenary  reasons,  were 
Willing  to  Ehake  the  bloody  hand  of  M&o 
Tze-tung.  as  soon  as  he  gained  military  con- 
trol of  China.  The  American  people  were 
not. 

AtUae  now  defends  his  course  in  Peiping 
as  facing  reality.  The  reality  was  a  heavy 
British  investment  in  China,  and  the  Crown 
C  .■.;.:.•  cf  Hcng  Kong,  where  Britisii  subjects 
have  oeen  doing  a  whale  of  a  busincsa  im- 
porting and  transshipping  vital  matolals  for 
Red  China  and  Russia.  At  one  time  Russia 
was  getting  mere  Malajan  rubber  by  this 
route  than  the  United  States  was  obtain- 
ing. 

Yet  in  order  to  protect  Its  commercial  to- 
terests  Great  Britain  has  been  trying  to  get 
China's  seat  In  the  JN  Security  CouncU  for 
the  Commies  and  now  wants  to  sell  cut  the 
UN  by  dickering  with  the  Chinese  Reds. 
whUe  they  are  pressing  their  aggression  In 
Korea  and  the  UN  forces  are  being  pushed 
back. 

The  British  frame  cf  mind  has  been  clearly 
revealed  tn  recent  statements  by  British 
statesmen  at  heme  and  In  last  week's  debate 
In  the  Commons.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
this: 

Give  the  Communists  all  of  Asia  If  they 
want  It.  If  by  so  doing  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  go  on  buying  and  seUing  with  Great 
Britain. 

Attlee  says  eeographical  facts  must  be 
considered.  That's  true.  Great  Britain  faces 
the  enemy  in  only  one  direction.  At  its 
back  IS  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  might  of 
America. 

The  United  States  faces  two  oceans,  with 
an  enemy  glowering  at  It  across  both  cf 
tbem. 

Yet  the  British — Chiffchill  and  his  fol- 
lowers. -IS  v.-en  a^  Af.lee  and  his — are  deter- 
mined to  convince  the  d-ited  States  that 
Its  salvation  lies  In  putting  all  its  eggs  in 
the  E'Jropean  basket. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  now 
fighting  in  Korea  to  destroy  a  stat?  set  up 
as  a  tTN  protectorate.  That's  aggression  In 
any  man's  dictionary.  The  Reds  have  flouted 
every  principle  cf  the  UN  Charter. 

Yet  the  British  Government.  whUe  pro- 
fessing to  be  of  one  mind  with  the  United 
States  is  opposing  aggression  everywhere, 
actually  condones  and  abets  it  in  Korea. 

Where  dees  that  leave  the  UN?  Where 
does  it  leave  the  United  States? 

The  British  have  talked  about  our  respon- 
sibility to  assume  world  leadership.  When 
fney  get  a  taste  of  it.  and  it  doesn't  follow 
the  line  of  their  self-interest,  they  denounce 
it  and  seek  to  depart  from  it. 

Any  compromise  with  Stalin  and  Mao 
while  the  Commies  have  us  on  the  run  in 
Korea  means  ihe  end  of  the  United  Nations 
for  any  liseful  purpose. 

Aggreaakm  will  have  been  rewarded. 

The  fate  of  Europe  at  the  hands  of  a  vastly 
strengthened  Stalin  will  then  have  passed 
beyond  our  power  to  save  It. 

The  American  pe'-^ple  have  a  right  to  know 
if  this  Is  what  is  being  cooked  up  for  them 
and  their  chUdren  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren before  It  Is  signed,  seeled,  and  deliv- 
ered. 


*'Traman  Coctriae  Kas  Fai'ed" — 
Lippmana 
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Monday.  December  11.  1950 
Mr.       SMITH       of      Wisconsiti.     Mr. 

Speaker,  friends  of  the  PresideDt  wffl 

net  say  that  Walter  Dpp!nann  is  an  Iso- 
lationist. However,  in  an  article  today 
he  calls  the  Truman  doctrine  a  failure 
and  a  great  mistake,  which  it  is.  of 
course.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  the  Lippmann  article: 

WrrHOEAWJi.1.     AND     RHXASflNATIOW 

(Ey  Walter  Lippmann) 
Mr.  Attiee's  talks  with  Mr.  Truman  will 
have  achieved  aU  that  is  pcssib:*  at  the 
present  moment  if  they  have  averted  any  of 
those  Irreversible  decisions  which  are 
threatening  to  break  up  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance in  Europe  and  ...le  United  Nations 
front  in  A^a. 

Mr.  Attlee  came  to  Washington  not  only 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britaui.  tut  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  our 
allies  in  continental  Europe.  The  reason 
he  came  so  suddenly  is  that  throughout  the 
world  our  friends  are  afraid  that  to  the  de- 
feat in  Korea  we  might  react  blindly  and 
impulsively  rather  than  with  foresight  and 
deliberation. 

Mr.  Attlee  came  because  our  allies  were 
afraid,  not  without  provocjition  from  here, 
that  we  might  jump  out  of  the  North  Korean 
frying  pan  into  the  fire  of  a  far -eastern 
war.  W^ere  we  to  do  that,  the  governments 
which  might  feel  in  honor  bound  to  follow  us 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  their  peoples 
■with  them.  Our  only  ardent  .Jly  would  be 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  "The  great  objective  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  would  then  be  acliieved. 
The  United  Stales  would  be  isolated  Tom 
Its  allies  and  ail  its  power  and  influenc8 
diverted  up  the  bloody  blind  alley  of  a  !ar- 
east3m  war. 

While  the  armies  are  retreatrng  in  Korea. 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  about  all  the  larger  questions  cf  policy  is 
to  make  no  irreparable  decisions — no  far- 
reaching  promises  and  no  wide-ranging 
threats — under  the  stress  of  emotion  and  in 
order  to  relieve,  not  our  hard-pressed  army, 
but  our  own  feelings.  Until  the  military 
position  in  Korea  is  settled  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  cannot  reasonably,  and  in  prudence 
we  should  not  tie  our  hands  by  making  con- 
cessions or  by  making  threats.  The  time 
lor  critical  decisions  about  a  larger  war  or 
a  larger  settlement  will  not  come  until  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  has  consolidated  a  line  in- 
side Korea  or  has  evacuated  his  forces  from 
Korea. 

It  cannot  jxjssibly  help  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  his  troops  to  enlarge  the  war. 
They  wlU  not  be  better  off  if  in  addition  to 
the  Chinese  ground  armies  they  also  have 
to  contend  with  large  elements  of  tlie  Soviet 
air  force  and  of  the  Soviet  navy.  Nor  can 
the  military  position  be  retrieved  or  much 
improved  by  conceding  now  things  which 
would  be  Clements  in  any  general  negotia- 
tion. 

Mv  own  view  Is  that  our  paramount  and 
Immediate  preoccupation  should  be  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  forces,  and  that  our  aim 
should  be  to  effect  an  orderly  withdrawal  to 
Japan.  Then,  with  salt  water  bef»-een  us 
and  tbe  Chinese-Soviet  masses,  thcra  will 
agr.in  be  a  mUitary  equiUbrtum  between  tiie 
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Infantry  of  Um  A«um  aMlaUsd  and  tb«  im«  nl 
and  air  po««r  oi  Um  Unttcd  sums. 

Th»n.  aiMl  on!y  «•«•.  «  ■•wm  to  tn».  wUl 
It  b»  powtbie  to  c»rry  out  that  re<*x:»mJna- 
Uoii  and  r«Y»*to«»  ol  our  gloUU  poUcy  »r»icn 
ts  imperative  If  *»  *r*  to  •rrrr  the  dtsrup- 
tioa  of  oar  alliances  and  trie  dt«lave(pratkon 
of  tb»  AfttaBtl*  conajuuiuif.  Tk»  4i(«at  In 
KoTM  la  a  vMvlac  wtoldl.  tt  «•  iMad  tt. 
may  ye<  pr-->T»  to  *•»•  teas  our  aalTaiton. 
that  tl»e  eouna  wMc-*i  w*  took  with  the  Tnj- 
1^  doetrtae  to  tMWtl  on  a  fatally  wont: 
aattmat*  of  our  ikdvatntaa.  aod  of  our 
(naada  and  of  otrndTCS. 

•RiMi.  tea  aad  only  tban.  I  faar.  can  we 
i«pa:r  and  r««tora  tte  AMrful4amaca  vdtch 
OMT  ln«utuUon«  liaww  aaSnad  aa  a  aonaa* 
quenc«  at  th*'-  aT«»t  mtatake.  Ft>f  our  In- 
amilty  to  is!*k:^  f.txi  the  global  proaolaca  of 
ttM  Truman  dortrtre  precipitated  the  fear- 
ftU  qoarrel  wltHtn  ibe  Nation  and  between 
tlM  partte*  over  vhafv  our  nmud  forcea 
BlKTUid  be  oammHttm*. 

In  th*  coana  of  that  quarrel  tba  eonsti- 
ttitlonal  ayatcm  for  tHe  conduct  of  United 
Bute^  forelfB  poUcy  has  been  ao  eertously 
riMken  that  it  ta  no  lonffcr  tUtmt  whera.  IX 
aajalii  rr  realdr*  tha  authority  to  conduct 
tha  foteHn  relstKwi*  of  the  United  State*. 
Tbti  baa  cauaad  a  profound  crMs  of  confl- 
M  tt  would  In  any  nation  wher*  tlve 
no  lonf<^  knew  where  to  look  for 
up  In  ti.-p  '  f  tr-^'-ible. 


Be  A'frt- 


-Pv«l  S«bcta<e  T 
Dc«ble  Talk 
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IS    ;k:-    •-:  or  RTRESrNTMIVES 

Mondav.  Dec^mbfr  It.  1950 

Mr.  LAnCADB.  Mr.  Speak  T.  under 
le«vr  to  e*:cid  my  remarlti  In  the  Ap- 
pendix 10  th?  PvEcoto  I  *»sh  to  submit 
an  article  by  Frndall  Yerxa  and  Odsen 
R.  Reid.  written  for  the  Nem-  Yc«*  Her- 
ald Tribune.  Inr  .  and  pubLshed  in  the 
New  Orleans.  La..  Item  of  I>cember  7. 
19SQ.  as  follows : 

w»«  gMoracs  TwuAT — Baa  Anc  To  iNru.- 
TBATv  SiaMsaic  iMaoaraus 

(Bt  rendAl)  Teraa  and  <M8en  R    Raid) 

The  national  cominittee  of  the  Commu- 
Blst  Party  recently  ordered  all  State  party 
ooaunlttcea  to  conduct  an  Intensive  ron- 
cantrattoB  drive  to  place  party  members  In 
haarr  indtatry 

Subrersl»«  mft*tratlon  of  key  labor  unions 
Is  rjw  a  top  priority. 

The  national  order  directed,  for  example. 

f  IIII1 ■!»  tn  Hew  York  to  )oln  the  auto 

and  aa^klne  tool  tmtona.  tboae  In  Ohio  to 
ooooaatrate  on  the  rubber  workers,  thoae  In 
CUUbmla  to  tnflltrata  ttae  steel  and  auto 
vnlona. 

OOMBtmlst  toflnence  in  ttiese  and  other 
VBkau  had  been  beaten  down  In  the  last 
S  years. 


At  about  tba  wune  time  a  secret  squad  of 
M  aoa.  known  only  to  tha  party  organisers 
of  tha  machine-tool  Industry,  was  sent  Into 
the  Mldwaat  to  strenfthcn  the  grip  on  this 

Industry. 

Barttcr.  the  top  leadership  of  tba  Callforula 
jlljlilil  of  tha  p*rty  met  t^  study  th«  sutios 
9t  tiM  wHi  11  tH"  conoeDtratiuns  thruufbout 
the  State. 


It  was  decided  that  thaae  eonoaatratkms 
Bust  be  in  areas  where  they  could  carry  out 
•••CUT*  work. 

owrxTs^itD  srarara 
The  meeting  discussed  the  best  means  for 
the  promuJgatJon  and  prokmgtng  of  strikes 
and  work  iitoppf  ■.  how  best  to  agitate  la- 
l -ir  dlsturt»ancea.  and  finally  the  ability  of 
their  actlvltuts  to  conduct  wide-Ecale  sab- 
otse*  "sliould  the  International  position 
call  for  It." 

D  I*  to  the  J  mintlnf  public  awBrenesa  of 
the  C  ^mmunlst  conspiracy,  top  functionaries 
on  i".e  wrst  caa  t  m*^  within  the  last  t 
wee?i8  to  caution  members  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  above  all  else  not  do  anythln^^  oeart- 
ly  tliat  could  bring  charsea  ol  sabotage 
against  them. 

The  leaders  reiterated,  hcwcver.  that  the 
■ituaiion  nrtght  be  drastically  chan«ad  In 
the  tisar  tuturs  and  through  acts  of  direct 
ntMUge  'we  Ccaanrunlrts  then  will  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  " 

D-JTiiig  the  laat  week  at  a  wast  coast  party 
meeting  a  Communist  waterfront  laadir  out- 
Hncd  what  Unite :t  Spates  labor  c<Mild  expect 
from  the  t.'usslans. 

Ha  a:vid  "The  Soviet  TTnlon  plans  u>  ooo- 
t-  lue  warfare  of  rn<?  Kcrca.i  type  in  ordsr  to 
4nto  Umted  States  manpower."  addlnf  op- 
ttmlKtleaBy  that  this  tactic  will  eventually 
turn  the  people  a^^alnst  the  Oovemmeut  and 
they  will  then  be  ready  to  accept  tiie  oppo- 
rltion  profcram  oX  the  party." 

The  party  Is  unrelenting  In  Its  fisht  against 
the  op ooslilcn  of  labor  leaders  la  the  AFL 
and  CIO.  The  CIO  United  Steelworiers  of 
America,  ens  at  the  Mttarcct  and  mcot  sue- 
ce&bXul  foaa  of  eaanmuuifin  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, uaged  a  steel  strike  lost  year. 

Just  before  the  strike  was  scheduled  to 
Btjrt.  th?  Commuil.'-t  Party  chalnna:'.  In  an 
csijtem  State  steel  region  met  with  units  and 
duos  In  the  indusuy. 

•Our  job."  he  told  them.  "Is  to  start  a  real 
m 'itnMt  Marxist  strike,  and  iJet^ln  taking 
the  strike  out  of  the  hoads  of  the  Incompe- 
tent Ubor  toadsri." 

Ccmmunist  persistence  In  labor  luflllra- 
tlon  Is  based  on  precise  tactics.  Orders  is- 
sued to  a  Communl.st  club  in  one  of  the  Na- 
tion S  largest  ateel  mlUs  in  Pittsburgh  at  one 
time  demonstrated  how  Communist  "frac- 
tions" fervently  espoure  the  progressive  aims 
of  the  union  Itself,  and  use  them  to  hotst  the 
p-'litJcal  and  economic  doctrines  of  com- 
munism. 

They  called  for  a  course  of  action  to 
achieve  greater  unity,  centering  upon  the 
steei workers  union  and  the  CIO. 

They  urged  full  support  to  the  14-point 
prrynm  of  demands  adopted  by  the  wage 
policy  committee  of  the  steel  union,  and  for 
backing  of  the  CIO  legislative  program  on 
housing,  rent  control,  veterans"  needs,  health 
program.  FEPC. 

cazs  as  aaaa 
Uslnu  the  union's  program  as  a  base,  the 
club  Alts  ordered  to  campaign  to  increa.se 
Communist  Party  znemberahlp  amon?  the 
moat  advanced  work -.-a  In  the  mill  itseli,  and 
amon^  the  most  advanced  workers  and  other 
secUon  of  the  people  In  the  community. 

To  this  end.  the  directive  said,  euch  com- 
rade in  the  club  should  cultivate  a  group  of 
the  moat  active,  intelligent,  and  disciplined 
workers  from  hla  shop,  department,  or  union 
for  party  building. 

The  club  was  ordered  to  hold  frequent 
Sunday  house  affairs  and  forums  fur  propa- 
ganda purposes,  and  to  work  out  with  the 
oonceuiratlon  clubs  the  lasuonce  and  dis- 
tribution of  leaHeu  at  th«  gates  where  com- 
radaa  work. 

Bwgiilar  club  meetings  were  called  for  every 
Friday  evening,  with  the  executive  of  three 
■MBbcrs  to  meet  on  alternate  Fridays. 


By  thaaa  and  other  teetlca  entire  unions  or 
the.r  loci»ia  have  Ui  the  past  succun..t>ed  to 
Communiat  control.  How  eHective  the,  can 
be  WM  reraaled  with  startling  effect  la  1341, 
when  the  Hitler-8talin  pact  was  to  effect,  and 
Communlate  were  engaged  m  a  program  of 
Ubor  aabotage  to  alow  down  America's  de- 
fense  program   of    aid    to   the   enemies   of 

nszism 

The  moat  notable  example  was  the  70-aay 
atrlke  of  a  CIO  United  Auto  Workers'  uiUt, 
Vocal  248.  under  Ctimmunlat  leadership  at 
the  Allls-Chalraers  Corp.  plant  at  West  Ailla, 
Wis.  which  started  on  Januarj*  32.  1C41. 
sntiKt  raoi-OVcxD 
This  one  carefuUy  planned  strike,  engl- 
ne«ri*d  on  the  flimsiest  excuse,  agltat*^  by  a 
nucletas  of  50  Communist  Party  members  in 
the  local,  was  prolcngcd  throtish  rioting. 
bloodslied.  fosgluit  of  Issues,  and  threat  of 
personal  violence  until  shortly  berore  Hitler's 
march  into  Russia. 

The  150-member  Communist  Pnrty  flying 
squadron  iu  the  plant  threatened  to  wreak 
personal  violence  on  anyone  who  oppoaed 
their  designs.  Through  these  tactics,  the 
CcnununlsU  succeeded  in : 

Tying  up  M3.OOO.0OO  of  defense  contracts. 
Su>piJlng  production  oa  25  badly    needed 
new  destroyers   by   holding   up   delivery   of 
thflr  tiir bines. 

Cripplmg  the  Pord  Motor  Co. "a  aircraft- 
engine  plant.  Itist  then  completed,  by  stall- 
In.;  deliveiy  of  s&sent<al  turbines. 

Delaying  production  of  aircraft  and  parts 
at  Bendut  Aviation  Corp.  and  InRerscU-Rand 
Co.  plants  by  withholding  delivery  of  AUis- 
Chalmers  vacuum  pumps  and  electxlcal 
equipment. 

Holding  up  aircraft-testing  operations  at 
Wn  ;ht  and  Lai^ey  Fields,  dependent  oa 
A:ii«-ChnimerB  fur  compressors  and  switch 
gear  units. 

Stopping  the  expansion  of  aluminum  pro- 
duction at  the  Alumlntmi  Corp.  of  America 
and  Reynolds  Metals  Co  .  which  had  orders 
with  Allls-Chalmers  for  production  equip- 
ment. 

The  weapon  of  labor  sabotage — the  crip- 
pling of  production  In  vltel  Inda^trtes  by 
fomenting  disturbances — has  been  blunted 
In  recent  years  by  orgaalx<^  labor's  vigilant 
bou  e  cleaning. 

"There  Is  co  question  but  what  the  Allla- 
Chulmers  suike  was  a  Communist  h'.c-.v  at 
nauonf.l  defense."  says  Walter  P.  Kcutiier, 
present  president  of  the  UAW. 

COIfX  MOW 

But.  he  adds.  "Tliose  people  are  gene. 
Th:-re  could  never  agsm  be  another  Allls- 
Chnlmers  case.  Labor  itself  has  driven  the 
Communists  out  of  most  of  their  po*er  cen- 
ters In  iSie  unions." 

But  despite  the  victories  of  anti-Commt^ 
nlst  forces,  there  are  still  at  least  thr?e  na- 
ti  inal  unions  capable  of  ciiuslng  major 
damage  through  strikes  and  slow-do^vnE. 

Ex^^elled  from  th»  CIO  for  cleaviire  to 
Communist  Party  policies,  they  still  have 
strong  influence  tn  the  electrical  irdvstry. 
control  of  much  of  the  mining  of  Important 
nonferrous  metals,  and  they  dominate  a 
large  part  of  the  .ohippirg  Indtatry  on  tJM 
west  coast  and  In  HawalL 

Tl\X    OTUZKS 

Five  other  International  unions,  also  ex- 
pelled from  ths  CIO.  are  potential  trouble 
spuus.  though  In  lesser  degree. 

One  of  the  three  unloxu  with  major  sab- 
otage potential  Is  the  IntemaUonai  Uulon 
of  Ml  I.e.  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers.  Charged 
by  the  CIO  with  t.iking  direct  orders  from 
tbs  Communist  Party's  top  leaders,  the  uulon 
today  holds  approxinaately  240  contmcts  rep- 
reaentlnj?  workers  In  the  mining,  smelting 
and  fabrication  of  copper  and  nonferrous 
metals  produced  in  the  United  Stetes. 
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Major  companies  Involved  are  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Co  .  International  Nickel,  and 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

SHIPPING  irur^TiT 

Another  potential  danger  spot  Is  In  the 
west  coast  shipping  industry.  Here.  Harry 
Bridges'  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  combined  with  the 
International  Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers 
of  America,  was  driven  out  of  the  CIO  in 
19G0  for  Communist  adherence. 

The  ILTVU.  an  affiliate  of  the  Moscow- 
dominated  V/orld  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  claims  85.000  members,  covering  al- 
cacJt  all  west  coast  longshoremen  and  ware- 
hcuicmeu  in  large  cities. 

This  union  could,  by  a  general  strike,  stop 
p.lmost  all  west  coast  shipping.  In  com- 
bination with  WFTU.  It  could  cripple  much 
of  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions. 

In  time  of  war.  or  Intensive  defense  prep- 
aration, shipments  of  war  materials  may  be 
hacdled  in  this  country  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  hy  Army  troops. 

Furthermore.  In  addition  to  the  pressure 
of  pubMc  opinion,  cuch  a  strike  would  again 
face  opposition  from  other  strong  antl-Com- 
munlst  unices,  such  as  the  AFL  Teamsters 
and  the  Seafarers'  International  Union. 

Also  strong  on  the  west  coast  is  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards. 
Ite  6.«X)  members  found  by  a  CIO  Investi- 
gating commlt'tee  to  be  Communist  dom- 
inated. 

This  union  Is  faced  by  the  threat  of  a 
"raid"  by  Seafarers  in  event  of  a  dangerous 
str:lce.  Its  membership  is  subjected  to  Coast 
Guard  screening  v.nder  the  new  Port  Se- 
curity Act  tjefore  they  can  be  assigned  to 
ships. 

ri^ECTXlCAL  UNTOK 

Strong  Ccmmunist  Influence  in  the  critical 
electrical  and  electronics  industry  has  been 
whittled  down.  Last  fall  the  CIO  e.tpelled  aa 
CcmmunUt  domliated  its  United  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

It  was  replaced  with  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  V.'orkers. 

In  subsequent  representation  elections,  the 
lUE  defeated  the  ousted  UE  by  more  than  two 
to  one  in  major  plants. 

However,  the  latter  still  represents  about 
half  of  the  production  vrcrkers  in  some  40 
Genera!  Electric  Co  plants,  and  about  17.000 
members  In  20  Westlnghouse  Electrical  Corp. 
plants  where  the  ITJE  has  44.000. 

STKONC  posmoN 

This  strength  in  the  anti-Communist  FUE 
would  make  It  more  difficult  for  the  UE  to 
stir  up  a  successful  political  or  sabotage 
strike   in    these   Industries. 

But  It  IS  in  the  position  to  substantially 
hurt  the  defense  effort  through  the  use  of  the 
sabotage   strike    weapon 

One  other  ousted  union,  the  American 
Communications  Association,  represents  9.000 
to  10.000  communications  workers.  Their 
abllltv  to  run  off  a  sabotage  strike  in  wartime 
is  problematical  because  much  of  their  cru- 
cial work  can  be  carried  out  by  supervisory 
workers. 

TWXNTT-ElCHT    THOUSAND    SCATTXRED 

There  are  approximately  28.000  Communist 
Party  members  weil-scattered  among  Ameri- 
can trade-unions,  including  those  vmder 
right-wing  leadership. 

Many  of  them,  single-handed,  could  try  to 
precipitate  "economic  "  or  "grievance  "  Issues 
which  could  lead  to  a  stiike.  and  are  In  the 
position  to  carry  out  physical  sabotage  on 
vital  machinery  within  their  shops,  or  to 
wreak  damage  on  large  war  plants  by  arson  or 
explosives. 

Weeding  such  suspects  out  of  their  Jobs, 
even  wh?n  they  are  known  and  their  outright 
discharge  is  desirable,  cau  be  a  problem  lor 
company  officials. 


An  attempt  to  discharge  a  worker  on  the 
charge  ttiat  he  is  ui. trustworthy  is  apt  to 
meet  resistance  even  by  loyal  union  leaders. 

Seldom  are  union  ofBcials  in  on  the  loyalty 
Investigations,  and  they  demand  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  suspect's  discharge  is  really 
sought  for  loyalty  reasons — that  such  a 
charge  is  not  being  used  as  a  mask  to  get  rid 
of  a  worker  for  legitimate  union  activities. 

OFTTKS     AN'SWEB 

To  this  problem.  Walter  Reuther.  cut  of  his 
long  experience  In  fighting  communism, 
furnishes    a    pot^ihle    solution. 

The  CAW  president  believes  an  answer 
might  be  found  In  a  regional  organization  of 
review  boards,  made  up  of  management,  pub- 
lic representatives,  and.  most  important  of 
all.  a  representative  from  labor  Itielf. 

These  boards,  he  believes,  could  review  In- 
dividual cases  in  cloeed  session  if  necessary, 
and  recommend  that  persons  be  removed 
frcm  critical  areas  and  placed  elsewhere. 

RIGHTS    PROTECTED 

•'By  this  method. '  Mr  Reutner  .suys.  "quali- 
fied labor  representatives  could  go  before  the 
union  membership  and  say  quite  frankly, 
•we  have  reviewed  all  the  aspects  of  this  case, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  man  should 
be  removed,  not  because  of  his  union  activi- 
ties, but  because  he  constitutes  a  threat  to 
security.' 

"With  labor  Itself  suppcrtlng  the  move.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Ccmmunlsts 
to  stir  up  dissension  over  side  issues,  and  fur- 
thermore civil  liberties  and  the  rights  of  the 
affected  person  to  make  his  living  in  a  less 
critical  post  would  be  protected." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude another  article  from  the  Ne'w  Or- 
leans Item,  of  December  7.  1950.  giving 
a  partial  list  of  Red  double  talk,  as  fol- 
lows : 

HntE  Is  Paetial  List  or  Rid  DotraLE  Talk 
••.\esopian   lans^uage'  Is  ideological  double 
talk   in   uhich   Communist   communications 
are   written. 

The  name  derives  frcm  the  method  de- 
vised from  Aesop,  the  Greek  slave,  to  criti- 
cize his  masters  without  appearing  to  be 
disrespectful. 

V.'ith  .\esopian  language  of  confusion. 
Communists  can  Icsue  orders  and  policy 
statements  without  dleclosing  their  traitor- 
ous meaning  to  anyone  but  Indoctrinated. 
Communists,  who  clearly  understand  them. 

Aesopian  language  does  not  lend  itself  to 
literal  translation  of  words  and  phrases. 
Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  expressions  that 
can    be   Interpreted. 

Mass  organization — front  organization  es- 
tablished by  Communists  to  further  their 
own  ends,  or  non-Commimist  organizations 
undermmed  and  ustirped  by  Communists. 

Trotskyism — ultra -radical  communism,  an 
epithet  often  used  against  party  heretics  of 
any  hue. 

Chauvinism— loyalty  to  any  creed  other 
than  communism. 

Right  deviationism— Belief  in  nonviolent 
development    toward    socialism. 

Socialism — Sovietizatlon. 

Historic  mission — revolution. 

Dropped  out  of  the  party — sent  on  a  secret 
mission. 

Visitors — Russian   officials. 

Members  at  large-  members  who  do  not 
belong  to  any  unit  organization. 

Activists — rank  and  file  members. 

Functionaries — leaders. 

Fraction — unit  for  infiltration  of  a  mass 
organization  or  union. 

Concent.'ation  work — mobilization  for 
sabotage  or  subversive  msstons. 

Friends — a  broad  term  often  tised  in 
speaking  of  Soviet  secret   police. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.s  consent.  I  include  :n  the  Rec- 
ord a  .'speech  which  I  delivered  at  a  mo.st 
impre.ssive  n?peting  at  Ware.  Mass  .  on 
Pula.ski  Day  when  many  leadm?  Polish- 
American  organizations  and  citizenry  in 
general  in  Massachu.^etts  joined  in  a 
magnificent  tribute  to  General  Pulaski 
and  the  Polish  cause. 

Ic  should  be  clear  to  everv-  thoughtf-ul 
person  that  a  large  number  of  splendid. 
pood,  and  loyal  Amencans  are  deeply 
aroused  aboui  the  continued  .suppres- 
sion of  Lhe  Polish  people.  Other  nations 
also  have  been  and  are  being  oppre.ssed 
and  overrun  by  the  puppet  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Other  nations  are  the 
victims  of  subtle,  or  not  so  subtle  pene- 
tration and  infiltration.  Freedom  it- 
self is  in  prave  jeopardy.  These  Lssues 
can  never  be  compromised.  They  must 
be  fearlessly  met.  They  must  be  met 
now  if  we  are  not.  by  appe'\.5ement  and 
Fabian  delay,  to  .suffer  the  destiniction 
of  our  liberties  and  the  emasculation  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr  C'nalrman.  distinguished  guests  mem- 
bers of  various  Polish-American  crgar.iza- 
tions.  and  fellow  citizens  and  fnends  cf  the 
radio  audience,  it  is  a  high  privilege  indeed 
for  me  as  your  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Join  you  in  fats 
most  imnressive  celebration  of  Pulaski  Day. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  Join  toeeiher 
here  this  afternoon  in  such  large  numbers 
to  pay  our  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  to  such  a  great  Polish  patriot  and 
such  a  great  friend  of  our  own  country,  and 
also  by  our  presence  and  declarations  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  vrith  high  courage  and 
unvlalding  resolution  to  the  exalted  prin- 
ciples and  the  lofty  purposes  by  which  he 
lived  and  died. 

Let  me  heartily  congratulate  all  those  who 
are  responsible  for  these  noteworthy  exer- 
cises. There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  the  need  for 
stalwart  Americanism,  high  ideals,  and 
dauntless  spirit  was  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Everv&here  libeny  is  under  challenae  by 
ruthicrs  dictators.  Everywhere  freedom  is 
being  rissailcd  and  attacked  by  power-cra-^ed 
tyrants.  Everywhere  conspiracies  are  being 
carried  out  against  democracy  and  justice. 
and  unless  we  move  quickly  in  defense  of  our 
priceless  free  institutions  everything  will  be 
lost. 

How  inspiring  It  has  been  to  me  to  observe 
the  reactions  of  our  Polish -.American  friends 
to  the  dangers  of  the  present.  On  every 
hand,  through  the  Polish -.'American  Congress, 
through  many  organizations  of  persons  of 
Polish  blood,  through  couniiess  leaders,  you 
have  taken  up  the  battle  asainst  totalitarian 
dictatorship  and  in  defense  of  the  principles 
ol  .\merica. 

I  cannot  find  words  adequately  to  compli- 
ment you  upon  the  sterling  patriotism  and 
tireless  unselfish  devotion  which  you  have 
dispiavfcd  m  fighting  against  the  great  men- 
ace of  human  slavery  which  is  presently 
overshadowing  the  world.  It  has  been  a  high 
privilege  for  me  to  have  taken  part  m  this 
campaign  to  preserve  the  American  way  of 
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lUa   and   to  ntfMm   Um  ca«M  of   frreUom 
Uamugboat  Uw  wockL 

Hoc  lai«  i«Ow  oa  Um  •Irrcnth  axuUTvnary 
a(  th«  lak|MWui  Atuck  upon  Folaod.  I  spoke 
In  th«  BouM  of  ReprMpnuUTM  to  rvmlnd 
tiM  ABMrtcan  p«opte  of  tb«  tr««ic  r-.puvs 
vhlch  tod  up  to  the  betr«7«l  at  PcUnd.  and 
to  aerTt  Mtle*  vpoA  tiM  aorttt  Union  that 
tru*  nwi-riim  vooM  aot  emmt  to  agitate 
tti*  Mcnd  eftOB*  oT  Fidaad  unttl  Poland  had 
a^aln  tafe«n  tta  piac*  ••  a  aatf-raapecUns 
■anbtf  of  ihe  wur'.d  c<»mnualty  of  nattoas. 

We  cannot  poMlblj  in»a«c*  tb<  uiupeak- 
able  infamy  by  wWch  the  noble  Pollah  peo- 
ple bare  tnn'nwf  enalaTcd.  the  first  In  the 
tten  fre*  world  to  feel  the  bitter  stlc«  at 
tik*  tyrant's  tosh  tn  World  War  II.  At  tb« 
«*T»»  PoiaDd  vaa  a  brare.  free  naUon  em- 
taraotac  •  p— ra  aaufc^lnt.  Uberty-k>Tlfi<.  de- 
volMl  Chrtotiaa  psople  wltb  tlM  rlcb  tradi- 
tion of  loyalty  to  btnnan  frecdcoa.  It  was 
brutally  assaulted  by  tntematlonal  brigands 
aad  rack«4aer«  wbo  diatfarded  all  the  Uwa 
of  Ood  and  man  and  broke  all  the  ezprcas 
tsrms  of  existing  and  vaUd  nnn  aggression 
traatlca  In  order  to  sckoampaaB  tbe  Uquida- 
tkMk  of  a  democratic  Poland  and  ruthlessly 
ecmflne  tu  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

There  waa  no  color  of  legality  to  thla 
tfiameful  act.  Poland  at  the  time  waa  a 
iber  In  good  atandlng  of  the  League  of 
UMt  a  faithful  ally  of  Prance  and 
Otsat  BTttatn-  Her  people  had  struggled 
kM^  and  sacrtflced  bitterly  to  estabilah  their 
fraa  govaraaient.  Tct  without  provocation 
and  wttbout  warning  Hitler's  beatlal  hordes 
attacked  iliriiiswlws  Poland  on  September 
1.  J9M.  Just  ai  the  8onet-led.  Moacow- 
dlrected  forces  c€  north  Kar«a  attacked  the 
iMillilias  democratlc-mladed  people  of  Soutb 
Korea  about  3  months  sfo. 

As  I  said  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse,  tlae  duplicity  and  treachery  behind 
fH>^  aavagc  attack  on  Poland  constitutes  one 
ot  ttie  ttlSfrJTfWt  p*0ss  In  world  history.  As  a 
result  Poland  waa  put  on  tbe  carving  blcck 
and  cut  up  between  Nazi  Germany  and  So- 
viet Stuaala.  Inata  d  of  protesting  and 
nullifying  this  unconsctonabln  act  as  all 
deoent-mlnded  nations  should  hare  done.  It 
was  ratlAad  and  approred  Tlrtually  In  tte  en- 
tmcy  St  the  Yalta  conference.  Thus  our 
own  country  became  a  party,  at  least  so  far 
a«  the  Russian  Oovcrxunent  and  the  rest  of 
ihe  world  was  concerned,  to  the  dlsmember- 
misnt  of  Poland  and  the  fcnalaTcinent  of  her 
paople  t>y  the  8ovl«u. 

But  I  have  tAken  the  position,  and  I  will 
contmue  inflexibly  to  take  the  poaitlon  that 
this  acuou  which  Is  deprecated  by  sU  real 
freedom-loTlng  Amarlcana  never  had  the  ntn- 
cial  or  legal  sanction  of  this  Governmeut. 
It  was  a  mere  executive  agreement  never 
ratified  by  the  United  »Utes  Srnste  As 
•Qch  It  Is  Illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  not 
titTM^^m  upon  the  United  States.  Ho  Amer- 
leaa  oOctal  was  authorized  to  agree  to  the 
■bameful  abandonment  to  a  cruel  etwlave- 
ment  by  the  Sonets  of  our  warm  friends, 
f.  tthful  allies,  and  noble  people  of  Pc!and. 
We  must  never  cease  our  actlvUies  until  we 
have  canceled  and  annulled  the  provisions 
of  that  incredible  snd  unconscionable  docu- 
ment. 

Tcu  are  fully  aware  of  the  current  world 
situation.  Cne  great  aggressor  agaiast  free- 
dom has  been  despatched  by  force  of  arms 
and  In  that  glorious  victory  boys  of  Polish 
blood  ren<1er*d  a  magnificent  service  second 
to  none.  But  has  that  fsct  stopped  aggres- 
sion tn  the  world.  It  has  not.  Hitler  U 
gone  but  a  new  and  more  widely  spread  and 
subtly  ortimlaed  r-  ressor  lifts  his  ugly 
hasd  fT»4  «Mt*  •  clmid  upon  trsedom- loving 
peopUs  throastout  the  worVl.  Hitler  has 
been  liquidated,  but  Stalin  has  taken  his 
place  preacMng  the  gospel  of  hate  against  hta 
fellowman  and  carrying  the  torch  of  rebel- 
lion, insurrection,  and  conspiracy  to  the  far 
eoniers  of  the  earth. 

It  U  the  everlasting  credit  and  gJory  of 
the  Polish  people  that  they  hava  never  wlU- 


Inglv  surrendered  their  rights,  they  have 
avver  forfeited  thair  fTMdom,  tbey  have 
Bwvar  bowad  to  enaUvament.  they  have 
nrvur  ceased  their  rsslstaoea  to  tyranny.  To 
Um  contrary,  this  brave,  courageous  people  is 
still  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  their  naUon. 
still  working  for  lilierstion  from  Riusian 
boDdi^e.  still  ready  to  tacrlflce  to  recover 
the  liberties  which  were  stolen  away  from 
them  by  a  iliamflssa  perfidy  and  ruthless 
armed  might.  The  united  nation  of  Poland 
stands  today  before  the  whole  world  pro- 
dalmlng  Its  Ir.dependenc*  to  all.  relter*tJng 
Its  determln.Tt'.on  to  strive  and  fight  until 
its  freedom  h.ns  been  regained. 

We  welcomed  our  Polish  allies  during  the 
war.  we  are  proud  of  their  loyal,  unswerving 
allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  democrary  and 
freedom  which  we  ourselves  profess  We 
are  rratefiil  for  their  lo3ral  support  of  our 
cause  and  for  the  aasoclatlon  which  we  have 
had  with  them  In  fighting  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  freedom. 

So  today.  In  the  name  of  that  freedom.  In 
the  name  of  our  Air.srlcan  democracy.  In  the 
name  of  the  Justice  of  the  living  God  whom 
we  revere,  tn  the  name  of  our  Nation  and 
In  the  name  of  every  decent  principle  of  civ- 
ilised man.  let  tis  reiterate  our  loyalty  to 
Poland  and  her  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Let 
us  express  our  determluation  that  she  will 
soon  be  liberated  from  the  oppressor  and 
be  restored  to  her  place  among  free  nations. 
Let  us  renounce  and  reject  once  and  for- 
ever the  unconscionable  agreements  by 
which  she  was  consigned  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion. On  this  great  anniversary  of  one  of 
her  Immortal  heroes,  let  all  true  Americans 
rally  to  her  side,  encouraging  her  leaders 
and  her  sons  and  daughters  who  are  still 
fighting  to  recapture  their  liberty,  pledging 
our  assistance  to  them  in  tbcu-  strti^gle  for 
Independence,  offering  our  friendship,  our 
support,  our  help  to  them  In  this  hour  of 
their  great  trial. 

And  so.  my  friends,  let  us  accept  this 
mighty  challenge  that  has  been  flu;\g  from 
the  KxemUn  against  the  very  existence  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  Let  ua  maintain 
an  armed  strength  here  tn  our  Nation  that 
will  keep  our  country  secure  and  that  will 
enable  us  through  union  with  other  freedom- 
loving  nations  in  the  United  Natloiis  and 
elsewhere  to  move  speedily  to  the  protection 
of  democracy  and  freedom  and  Justice  snd 
human  liberty. 

And  may  the  day  soon  come,  prny  God. 
when  peace  may  dawn  upon  this  sorry  world. 
When  the  evils  of  totalltartanUm  shall  be 
removed  forever.  When  Poland  is  freed  from 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  restored  to  her 
rightful  status  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

With  courage  In  our  hearts  let  us  be  re- 
dedicated  todsy  to  the  great  and  noble  ptir- 
poses  of  Pulaski  and  go  forward  fearlessly  to 
establish  s  genuine  lasting  Just  peace  on  this 
earth. 


AJdress  at  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Dr.  Myrtle 
Cheney  Murdoch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANXES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  UOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VXS 

Monday,  D^cembrr  11.  1950 

Mrs  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  exterul  my  remaries  in  Hie 
Recoko.  I  include  the  following  address 
at  (JinixT  tn  bODor  of  Dr  Myrtle  Cheney 
Murdock : 

Dr.  Miirduck.  Madam  Chnlrman.  ar>d 
ladles,  «e  are  gathered  together  tonight  lu 


honor  of  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  wife  of 
JoBJt  MusDOCW.  Representative  from  Arizona 
In  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  made  one  of  the  most  ouUtandlng  con- 
tributions of  recent  years  to  the  recorded 
history  of  thla  great  country  of  ours.  This 
she  has  done  with  a  devotion,  a  con-wcra- 
tlon.  which  adds  a  quality  to  the  work  itself 
as  rare  as  it  Ls  beautiful 

Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  we  who  arc  gath- 
ered here  thank  you  with  aU  our  hearts  for 
your  beautiful  tKwk  which  will  preacrre  for 
our  children  and  their  chlldrens  children 
the  story  of  a  simple  man  of  Italy— a  man  of 
great  genius,  who  considered  it  the  supreme 
privilege  of  his  life  to  give  himself  for  25 
years  to  the  beautifying  of  the  great  Capitol 
Building  of  his  adopted  country. 

Many  books  hare  been  written  presenting 
the  lives  of  the  world's  leaders,  artists,  legis- 
lators, revolutionists,  patrlou.  Pew  authors 
have  been  able  to  make  the  Inunglbles  of 
&  life  so  jKaltive.  so  real,  so  precious  as  you 
have  done  in  your  beautiful  book.  In  these 
pages  Constantino  Brumidl.  forgotten  artist, 
passionate  seeker  after  freedom,  loyal  citizen 
of  the  country  he  sought  In  his  great  need, 
lives  once  again. 

This  has  not  l>een  a  simple  task.  It  is  one 
that  has  required  the  same  quality  of  conse- 
crsUon  and  service  that  were  his  You  have 
had  to  seep  yourself  In  Constantino  Brumldl. 
Tou  have  had  to  Immerse  yourself  in  the 
material  made  available  to  you  about  his  life 
and  works.  This  you  have  done  with  a  truly 
beautiful  and  receptive  spirit  few  of  lis  know. 
How  magnificent  has  been  your  reaction 
to  the  challenge  of  your  own  artist's  soul  to 
paint  a  true  and  ardent  picture  of  the  man 
to  *hom  we  as  Americans  owe  so  much. 
Thanks  to  your  eagerness  to  have  Justice 
done,  recognition  la  at  last  being  given  the 
great  artist  who  reftised  work  which  would 
have  brought  him  national  acclaim  and  fi- 
nancial ease,  saying:  "I  have  no  longer  any 
desire  for  fame  and  fortune.  My  one  am- 
bition and  my  dally  prayer  la  that  I  may 
Uve  long  enough  to  make  beautiful  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  one  country  on  earth  In  which 
there  is  liberty  "  Tou  have  tised  consum- 
mate skill  and  deep  humanity  In  the  doing. 
As  one  of  those  privileged  to  serre  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  where  liberty  still  lives 
as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress.  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart.  Today's  children  and 
their  children's  children  have  been  glTen  a 
priceless  gift  by  your  long  years  of  consecra- 
tion. 

Those  who  come  to  the  Capitol  will  no 
longer  ask  unanswerable  questioos.  Tbey 
will  be  told.  F>osslbly  before  they  even  come, 
of  the  poiltical  refugee,  a  man  wh4\  at  the 
age  of  50,  began  the  work  of  translating  tha 
principles  upon  which  these  States  became 
a  Nation  Into  riaiblc  symbols  of  rare  beauty, 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 
They,  too.  will  be  grateful. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  my  osm  heavlneaa 
of  henrt  thaC  one  of  Mr  Brumldi  s  most  ac- 
ce-^sible  murals  Is  no  longer  In  the  place 
where  he  painted  It.  Upon  orders  of  the 
then  superintendent  of  construction,  in  the 
all-too-short  period  of  6  weeks  the  Corn- 
wallls-Washlngton  scene  became  a  part  of 
the  then  new  "Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," Por  nearly  a  century  it  has  been 
tn  the  House  Chamber  Now  It  Is  gone  I 
have  not  had  opportunity  since  our  return 
to  ascertain  what  has  been  done  with  It  I 
trust  that  the  Informstion  given  me  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Lynn,  before 
the  CongresB  recew>ed  in  September,  thst  tt 
was  to  be  rebacked  snd  transferred  to  a 
suitable  spot  was  accurate. 

Ladies,  this  beairtlful  book  of  Mrs.  Mtir- 
docics  is  very  timely  indeed,  fcr  there  Is  a 
spirit  abroad  which  has  no  regard  for  tradi- 
tion, no  consideration  for  the  fact  that  the 
farther  out  the  branches  of  a  tree  reach  the 
more  secure,  the  deeper  mtist  fo  the  roots. 
To  me,  the  complets  remodel'.rg  of  the 
two  Chambers   m  the   Capitol   fcjcauae  tha 
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roofs  alxjve  hs'^  tjccome  unsafe  have  a  tragic 
slgtitficsnce.  Por  over  90  years,  the  Isws  of 
our  ^e^t  Nation  have  been  made  in  thoar 
two  Halls.  Perhaps  tbey  were  not  beautiful 
In  modem  eyes.  Perhaps  those  comfortable 
cbalrs  were  needed  both  in  the  gsUsry  and 
on  the  fioor.  Perhaps  the  beautiful  stalned- 
gla.-s  seals  built  Into  the  eld  celling  inter- 
fered wlf  the  House  acoxistlcs.  Yet — I 
would  have  you  go  to  that  Chamber  and  see 
its  present  celling  w'.th  what  has  been  called 
an  NRA  ea«Ie  In  the  center  and  it3  glaring 
hidden  lights.  The  ezcuce  for  it  all  was,  first 
of  all,  the  Insecurity  of  the  roof  above,  and 
then  the  poor  acoustics. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  material  of  which 
this  new  celling  has  been  constructed  Is  one 
of  the  modern  sound  Improving  products  full 
of  holes  that  absorb  sound.  But  even  these 
holes  are  lost  under  eight  coats  of  paint. 

And  the  beautiful  old  stained-glass  seals? 

They  are  bcxed  up  somewhere,  awaiting 
the  designation  of  State  delegations  as  to 
their  disposal. 

Ob — there  are  State  seals  In  the  present 
eeUlng — plaster  seals.  {Minted  in  crude  colors, 
quite  unrecognizable  as  cheap  in  aptjearance 
as  the  new  ceiling  lights — rosettes  that  you 
can  find  duplicated  In  almost  any  new  mo- 
tion-picture house 

Tea:  I  feel  bitterly  alXDut  this  whole  re- 
modeling business  which  was  brouglit  to  the 
House  for  action  as  a  rider  rn  an  appropna- 
tion  bill  With  two  or  three  others  from 
txTth  sides  of  the  aisle  I  protested  it  as 
strongly  as  I  could  But  it  wa  cf  no  use  I 
continued  the  battle  to  retain  the  lighted 
stained  glass  seals — I  pressed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Brumldl  mural  and  did  not  ac- 
cept defeat  even  when  the  worltmen  took 
over  In  1949      Later  I  was  forced  to. 

Yes:  there  wUI  be  s  certain  dignity  In  the 
remodeled  hall,  even  though  the  gallery  and 
the  celling  cannot  bu,  reflect  a  confused 
atmosphere  of  Ixjth  boudoir  and  cinema 

L-r  us  hope  the  glare  of  the  lights  will  be 
corrected,  for  I  can  assure  you  we  found  It 
quite  intolerable  last  session.  Let  us  hope 
also  that  the  eight  coats  of  paint  on  the 
l-abaorbent  celling  will  not  defeat  the 
acoustical  purpose  of  the  change. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  salute  the 
ghost  of  the  Comwallis-Washingtcn  mural 
each  day  that  I  am  prtvlleged  to  ser^e  the 
people  of  cur  beloved  country  as  a  Member 
Of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Tonight  It  Is  my  privilege  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands to  this  lovely  woman  who  is  our  hon- 
ored guest  Thanks  to  her  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: If  by  another  grave  error  of  Judgment 
of  the  importance  and  the  value  to  our  fu- 
ture are  the  visible  evidences  of  cur  past. 
coDgrcastonai  committees  should  take  steps 
that  would  cover  up  or  destroy  the  beauty 
that  exists  In  the  Capitol  because  a  humble 
refugee  consecrated  the  last  25  years  of  his 
gifted  life  to  tilling  the  building  with  beauty, 
there  Is  a  poignant  record  cf  the  man  and 
his  work,  wrought  by  one  who  has  wrttten 
In  the  preface  cf  her  book: 

■  I  am  simply  the  wife  of  a  western  Con- 
grsssoian  who  has  t)een  stirred  by  the  pa- 
trteciam  of  the  Italian  refugee-artist.  Bru- 
mldl; by  his  exquisite  decorations  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  our  Capitol  Btiildlng  of 
the  United  States:  by  his  persistent  effort 
tn  the  face  of  blindlns  criticism;  and  finally 
by  the  lack  of  recognition  characterised  by 
his  unmarked  burial  place." 

Yes:  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock,  you  are  In- 
deed all  that  your  response  to  these  things 
Indicates  Yours  is  a  beauty-loving  sotil 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  mans  capacity 
for — and  his  need  of  beauty  in  his  long  trek 
from  unccusclous  perfection  to  perfected 
consciousness. 

W(\5  It  perhaps  out  of  the  deep  anguish 
of  th  ;se  days  in  1943  that  your  heart  learned 
beyond  alT  shadow  of  possible  aoubt  that 
lite  is  sn  endless  stream  of  beauty  if  we  but 
make  it  so? 


Was  tt  this  knowledge  that  challenged  your 
gallant  heart  to  search  out  the  life  and  works 
of  this  man  from  Italy — and  gi%e  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  cur  country  an  unforgettable. 
Indestructible  account   of  beauty? 

Whatever  the  source  of  your  desire,  wliat- 
ever  the  urge  of  eoul  that  inspired  ycu  we, 
and  all  who  come  after,  do  most  earnestly 
th.ink  you. 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOUND 

'  F  ind:.*n.» 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr.  NOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  partisan  presi  it  is  oft^en  coinci- 
dental how  a  question  asked  on  one  page 
of  a  newspaper  is  well  answered  on  an- 
other page.  Following  are  two  articles 
from  a  Washington  newspaper: 

TicHTxa   Censorship  Needed 
I  By  Peter  Edson ) 

Events  in  Korea  are  creating  demands  for 
8  tighter  code  ot  military  censorship.  There 
never  was  a  war  in  which  one  side  told  so 
much  about  what  it  was  doing  while  the 
other  side  was  so  secretive. 

Urated  States  cotnmur.iques  have  revealed 
troop  movements  and  troop  positions.  Re- 
sult has  been  that  the  Communist  forces 
haven  t  needed  an  intelligence  service  One 
agent,  sitting  in  New  York  or  Washington 
and  reading  the  papers,  could  easily  have 
cabled  back  to  Manchuria  or  Moscow  all  the 
Red  generals  might  want  to  know. 

Every  American  punch  has  been  tele- 
graphed ahead  to  the  enemy  Advar.ce 
notices  were  put  out  when  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
and  when  the  last  offensive  was  started — the 
one  that  was  to  win  the  uar.  Except  pos- 
sibly for  the  handling  of  the  Inchon  invasion. 
the  element  of  surprise  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  m  American  major  operations. 

Contrast  that  with  the  Communist  op- 
erations. They  have  told  nothing  Even 
the  Chinese  Communist  troops  have  not 
been  told  the  truth  about  whom  they  were 
fighting,  nor  what  for.  While  there  is  no 
desire  to  establish  this  kind  of  Iron-clad 
censorship  over  UN  operations.  It  has  given 
the  Reds  tremendous  advantage. 

Press  and  radio  correspondents  at  the 
front  and  at  General  MacArthurs  head- 
quarters In  Tokyo  have  operated  i:nder  what 
has  been  called  voluntary  censorship  The 
code  of  Instructions,  as  issued  at  Eighth 
Army  headquarters  in  Korea,  contained  this 
key  paragraph: 

"ITiis  is  not  an  uncensored  war  any  more 
than  the  last  war  was  uncensored.  The  only 
difference  Is  there  Is  no  military  censorship. 
The  Supreme  Commander  expects  the  cor- 
respondents to  impKDse  sell -censorship  and 
to  refrain  from  publishing  matter  that  vio- 
lates security,  endangers  operations,  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  weakens 
our  war  effort  " 

Bofore  his  departure  from  office.  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  sent  a  cable  to 
General  MacArthur's  headquarters,  directing 
him  to  establish  military  censorship  at  Tokyo 
and  in  the  field.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
directive  was  a  sentence  to  the  effect  of. 
"Your  opinions  on  the  foregoing  are 
requested." 

The  request  took  all  the  punch  out  of  the 
directive.  Word  came  bacl-c  to  the  Penta^cu 
that  its  censorship  suc?estion  was  very  in- 
teresting, but  that  Tokyo  thought  the  pres- 


ent system  w?e  w^rkln-z  out  very  well  as  tt 

w?!      S-T  ncThine  a^as  dene. 

In  final  ai'alysis.  any  directive  to  estab- 
lish tiiliter  censorship  must  come  from 
President  Truman.  In  World  War  II.  the 
OSce  of  Censorship  under  Byron  Price  aas 
se'-  up  Just  5  dnv-i  after  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
provided  for  voluntary  press  and  radio  cen- 
sorship, too.  but  there  vrere  much  stricter 
ruies  for  the  military  to  follow. 

Also,  there  was  cenaorship  c>f  mail  and 
all  telecommunications.  Preliminary  plan- 
ning fcr  reestablishing  this  type  of  censor- 
ship has  begun.  There  has  been  rel'uctance 
to  impose  these  controls.  Realization  that 
thl--  is  a  war.  and  not  a  simple  police  action, 
will  make  tighter  censorship  necessary. 

Whtts    Hocsr    Oaora    Rrpomr    MacAsthttb 
Gacced 

The  White  House  wa?  reported  today  to 
have  called  upor.  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  the  entire  Far  East  command  tc  make 
no  further  comments  on  the  proeress  of  the 
Korean  war. 

It  was  ret>orted  the  message  was  phrased 
as  a  request  and  addressed  tc  all  mJltary 
comma.'iders  m  the  Cr.ited  States  anc  over- 
seas Bu:  it  was  reported  to  have  been  so 
worded  that  General  Mac.^nhur  or  anybody 
else  receiving  it.  would  Interpret  it  as  an 
order. 

No  official  reason  was  given  for  the  cease- 
talk  directive,  but  it  was  assumed  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  resentment  expressed  by  the 
British  and  the  French  at  statements  which 
General  MacAnt:ur  has  made  tc  the  public 
of  this  country  and  Europe  throtigh  news- 
paper eorrespcndents. 

In  partK-Uiar.  General  MacArthur  has 
irked  Europeans  by  his  statements  that  the 
war  m  Korea  '.s  global  m  nature  and  that  if 
the  free  acid  fails  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
communiiiii  there,  it  must  fight  it  out  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe 

The  directive  had  not  been  confirmed  as  of 
noon  today  by  the  White  House. 


Our  Eaeaiy  Isn't  Cbina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAI.lrOHN"lA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\"ES 

Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mr  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
seriine  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Philip  Simms  taken  from  the  Waish- 
ineton  Daily  News,  which  analj-zes  the 
Chinese  situation  veir  well.  It  follows: 
Ot-H  En-emt  Isn  t  China 
(By    Wiiiiam   Philip   Simmsl 

(Note. — For  40  years  William  Philip  Simms 
covered  world  affairs,  the  last  30  of  them  as 
foreign  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers N  .'w  m  semiretirement.  he  writes 
only  when  he  feels  the  urge.  The  worsening 
situation  In  Asia  has  drawn  him  back  to  the 
typewriter  to  produce  the  liveliest,  most 
penetrating  analysis  we  have  seen  of  the 
political  and  military  crisis  now  facing  us.) 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  let  i^se.:  be  suciced  mto  an  all-out 
war  with  Communist  China. 

China  is  not  our  enemy  China,  as  such^ 
Is  not  attacking  the  United  States.  Soviet 
Russia  is. 

Russia  Is  using  China  as  a  weapon  against 
us.  Just  as  she  ui^d  Red  Korea.  Her  aim  is 
to  wear  us  down  until  she  cau  wade  in  and 
finish  us  c.T. 

V.'e  should  not  lall  for  so  transparent  a 
trick. 
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^^  Um  UalMd  NktknM  if  w«  can.  but 

mncxij  a  «•  mvM.  w*  ilMuM  tail  SUOta 
OM*  «ad  for  aB  itet  ««  voct  be  plmymA  tor 

Wf  mr*  •k«a4r te •  ■honttt  war  vith^w- 
ua.    It  IB  fiwMrti  mtf  tfaapHwa  w  pretaiKl 


are  eTerrvlMre 

B  tiM 


BKTurn  snxiQir  bolxjub  omlt  a 

Alrcatfy.  stne*  ▼J-day.  thl«  war  haa  ooat  ub 
$70,000,000^X50.  for  Ore«ce.  Turk«y.  Koc«*, 
Um  MBJCStaaU  plaa.  amuuaenu  axkd  vhai- 
Mt.  aai  aw«  M«n  ooly  a  atartar. 

rtom  nam  <m  our  own  dBlBaaa  program 
aay  coat  ub  almost  tlMt  mucft  aacto  year. 
Tbc  aoAUal  bUl  win  be  far  Mgnr  If  «•  get 
InrolTetl  in  a  rval  war  w1t^  ClUDa. 

And  haTtnK  won  aucb  a  war — It  wr  won 
It — »e  would  fin  ba  eotifrooted  by  Soviet 
Ruaata  and  bar  oUmt  atoogrs.  Baattnf 
Ciana  would  be  IUm  cutUaf  oC  on* 
in  a  battle  with  a  luijimmw 

te  tJM  taal  inatlcatar  erf  iba  wortd- 
plot  a^jalnat  Ainerlca  ar.<l  otbar  daoK*- 
cratM:  nattcna.  UntU  wa  bava  an  undcr- 
•taodlnf  with  RiM^k— aot  with  Had  Eoraa. 
RmI  Cbuia.  or  any  ocber  mere  SovlaC  ac«nt — 
tlUa  dtaaaTro-t«a  buainaaa  wlU  (o  on  and  oo. 

I  aaa  usx  talklB«  of  a  prarenUTe  war.  I 
am  T^^>*"t  of  a  fattutne  undcratatidtng.  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  the  world's  prloM 
t.'ouble   maJcer.  BOMia. 

We  ahoutd  atop  pralcndinf— aa  w«  bava 
been.  In  and  out  of  tba  UN— that  we  don't 
know  what  Ruasla  la  up  to.  We  abould  makt 
It  abcotutely  plain  that  we  do  know,  and 
ttiat  wa  wont  tolar»ta  tt  forrvar. 


BT7S8U    HAS  BTAanD   WOBLB   WaS   m 

Let's  quit  kidding  ouraelTes.  Rnaala  has 
wofid  war  lU  Tbe  question  Is 
we  can  ttop  It  before  tt<<  Camea 
ercrythlnf  And  that  questions 
cant  be  found  tn  Korea,  Cfatna.  In- 
docblixa.  India.  Greece.  Turkey,  or  anywbera 
else  bat  Momow 

Tbe  fact  that  Ruaaia  Is  directing  Kareana. 
Chlnaae.  and  others  to  do  her  dirty  wore 
only  aaake*  ber  own  guUt  ^eater. 

That 'a  why  we  should  tell  Russia  blunUy 
that.  If  abe  forcea  ua  Into  a  major  armed 
conflict,  wa  will  carry  the  fight  direct  to  her 
of  Blansht4nn<  her  poor  dt^)ea.  the 


d  course,  doesn't  care  bow  many 
wtgbt  ba  killed.     Lenin  and  Stalin 
mlltloni  of  KioBlana  to  build  tbelr 
OfVB  power. 

Tbm  Kreniltii  probably  would  ba  glad  to  aaa 
AmMlcmn  forcea  kUltng  mllUona  of  Cblnaaa 
and  dropping  atom*c  bomb*  on  Cbtneae 
cttiaa.  That  would  weaken  China,  make  bet 
mora  amenabla  to  lioaoow.  and  deplete  our 
at  bomba. 

IT   WOOL*   IK   woaas   thaj»   woarn: .""; 

So  a  BuenBiful  war  atalnet  China  would 
not  adranca  the  free  world's  cause  1  inch. 
rbo  can  guarantee  that  it  would  ba 
ful*  AM-out  war  with  China — a 
of  «M  ooOjOOO  paepie  eoa»d  Hwt  toe 
years,  coat  ua  tens  ef  tlnwiade  oC 
It^ae  aad  bundreda  of  bUUoaa  of  dnUara. 
And  When  we  woo  tt.  If  wa  arer  did.  tbe 
fictory  arould  be  worse  than  worthleaa. 

Bad  BuHld'a  aim  today,  aa  always  Is  to 
t'  (want  wars.  raaolMlana.  and  clrll  -.trlfe  tn 
all  noa-CoounuolBt  eaaintflaa.  Rjeanwhlla 
ataflBC  ctaair  fceiaalf  and  husbanding  her 
own  etaBBCtb. 

That's  why  Stalla  gave  Hltlar  the  green 
ll^t  in  1»39  Ha  hoped  that 
Italy,  and  Japan  would  flght 
Ftanca.  and  America  until  both 
exhauaied.  leavu.g  KujMUa  to  take  over  tbe 
a   rid 

And  th.it  acbeme  might  have  worked.  If 
th-  Nazi  and  Commualat  rogues  bad  not 
I^lei.  i.ut 

Today,  aave  for  Rtjaala.  AaMrtra  la  the  on!j 
really    great    world  povtr.     Only 


blocks  the  Kremlin's  way  to  world  domlna- 
tKm. 

So  Stalin  la  slrktng  ererybody  be  ran  on 
to  Aa»rlca.  bent  on  wearing  ua  down  wblle 
Russia,  safe  on  the  aldellnes  with  16000.000 
to  SO.000.000  fresh  troops  active  and  In  re- 
awalta  tte  hour  for  strtkinc;  at  us  with 
mce  of  success. 


WHAT    Wl    SBOUI,S    TaiX    ITT88L& 

Theee  arc  the  facu  that  America  and  other 
free  natlona  need  to  fare  Ar.d  they  should 
face  them  boldly  In  the  UN  and  lay  them 
on  the  table  tn  the  Kremlin.  If  Ruaaia  forces 
tis  to  choose  between  the  peace  we  want  and 
a  war  we  do  not  aeek.  we  ahould  tell  Ruasla; 

"We  will  not  fight  your  puppet  China.  We 
win  use  all  the  strength  we  have,  and  all 
the  added  strength  we  can  build,  against 
the  Russian  source  and  center  of  this  con- 
spiracy againat  the  world." 


Poiand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNnacTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVLS 

Monday.  December  11,  1950 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  ni>-  remarks.  I  include  a  radio 
talk  made  recently  at  the  iavitation  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress.  It 
follows: 

Thank  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  bring 
warm  personal  greetings  to  my  American 
friends  of  Polish  descent  in  Connecticut  and 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  speak  to  aU  other  cltl- 
xeus  who  perhaps  do  not  reall»  what  a  huge 
wrong  haa  been  dune  to  a  ooimtry  and  to  a 
people  who  were  our  staunch  allies  in  the 
iait  great  confLlet  and  aith  whom  we  in 
America  have  had  an  historic  tradition  of 
friendship  and  mutual  help. 

In  thia  trembhug  Ixour  when  America  and 
the  free  natioui.  of  tbe  world  stand  In  mortal 
peril,  in  thia  critical  period  when  interna- 
tional coodltlona  threaten  another  world 
coniLct  every  American  should  be  made  aware 
of  what  happens  when  minions  of  tree  peo- 
ple are  handed  over  to  the  miseries  of  a 
police  st<kte. 

nrat.  let  me  tell  otir  fellow  Americans 
briefly  the  tragic  facU  In  the  recent  history 
of  Poland.  Five  years  ago  last  February  a 
conference  among  President  RaoseTclt.  Wln- 
atoa  Churchill,  and  Josef  SUlln  was  held 
in  the  Crimea. 

Thia  conference  resulted  tn  what  we  call 
the  YalU  agreement.  This  agreement  was 
nut  a  treaty.  It  was  never  preeented  to  our 
fienate  for  tattflcattnn  It  was  only  an  agrea- 
mant  between  the  three  beads  of  the  partld- 
patlBg  ninanMaaiiii  of  the  Doited  tttatea. 
Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Rusala. 

am  la  what  the  Yalta  agreement  did  to 
P'jiand: 

It  made  Stalin  a  gift  of  more  than  47  per- 
cent of  that  unhappy  coimtry  It  enabled 
Stalin  to  change  what  remained  of  bclplaaa 
Poland  Hito  what  Ls  rlrtually  a  province  of 
f»ovict  Ruaaia.  NAtet  oXOciais.  parading  la 
tbe  gulae  of  Poles,  now  govern  Poland  In 
accordance  with  Moscow's  inauuetlona. 

The  Yalta  agreement  contained  some  ploua 
atatementa  to  the  effect  that  "free  and  un- 
fettered elect loru"  should  be  held  in  Poland 
aa  Boon  aa  possible.  Stalin  haa  nxade  only 
acast  pretenae  of  living  up  to  the  Yalta  terms. 
MoTlng  into  a  country  of  35,000j000  people 
who  were  betrayed  with  tbe  help  of  the 
United  Statca.  Stalin  haa  never  acted  In  Po- 
land except  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Soviet 
Unkm.    It  li  quite  obvious  oow  that  bit  mo- 


tlTes  a*  YalU  were  dimply  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  Poland  far  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic purposes.  Poland  Is  the  "keystone  of 
the  European  arch."  The  Kremlin  was  de- 
termined to  possess  that  kej-atone.  To  our 
shanae  we  cooperated  In  glvlxig  him  his  wish. 

To  make  Yalta  possible  we  abandoned  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  We  ourselves  acquiesced  in 
an  act  of  aggreaelon  against  our  historic 
friends.  Now  In  1950  we  need  as  never  before 
to  restore  the  conscience  and  friendship  that 
has  for  so  long  existed  between  the  Polish 
and  American  peoples. 

Among  the  nations  which  Russia  was  per- 
mitted to  (Ubjugute  none  contains  a  more 
proud  and  a  more  Independent  and  spirited 
people  than  Poland.  To  tbe  eternal  credit 
of  the  Polish  people  they  have  refused  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Kremlin.  Only  re- 
cently we  heard  that  the  Polish  Army  was 
still  defiantly  marching  to  mass  on  Sunday 
morning  !n  military  formation  as  part  of  Its 
re^lar  exercises.  Poles  have  never  been 
submirslve.  The  flame  ox  freedom  burns 
as  fiercely  In  the  Polish  breast  aa  In  the 
American. 

During  World  War  II  Poland  suffered 
greater  devutatlon  than  any  other  country. 
Out  of  a  prewar  population  of  35.000.000. 
Poland  lost  6.000.000  which  1*  more  than 
the  combined  battle  casualties  of  Great 
Britain.  Russia,  and  the  United  SUtee.  Bow 
Ironic  it  is  that  Poland  which  was  tbe  first 
nation  to  fight  Hitler  and  which  suffered 
the  most  In  the  war  that  followed  should 
have  been  denied  even  a  part  In  the  postwar 
settlement  which  determined  its  territorial 
status. 

How  tragic  that  Polish  schools  and  col- 
leges and  the  Polish  legal  system  are  being 
so  ruthlessly  transformed  to  suit  the  Soviet 
pattern.  The  traditional  freedom  of  thought 
which  bred  one  of  the  world's  finest  cultures 
la  being  threatened  every  day  How  long 
can  even  the  great  vitality  of  the  Polish 
spirit  continue  to  suind  up  against  the 
Kremlin's  steady  policy  of  repression  and 
terror Izatlon?  This  question  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  to  us  in  America  because 
many  fine  citizens  of  Poland  have,  through 
the  years,  come  to  our  country  to  lend  their 
talents,  their  Industry  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  development  of  this  great  Nation  and 
to  become  a  precioua  part  of  the  social 
fabric  of  America.  It  haa  a  parUcular  sig- 
nificance because,  through  tbe  years,  there 
have  existed  strong  cultural  attd  political 
ties  between  tbe  people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  Poland.  It  has  a  particular  sig- 
nificance because  during  World  Wi*r  11  the 
members  of  the  Poluh  armed  foroca  fought 
with  heroic  determination  to  vanquish  the 
common  enemy.  They  fought  with  con- 
spicuous valor  in  the  akiea  ow  England. 
They  fought  at  Narvik.  They  fought  on  the 
M^inot  line.  They  foiight  with  stubborn 
furUtude  in  Tobruk.  They  fought  in  the 
terrible  hell  of  Monte  Casaino.  On  the  ilopea 
of  thia  Italian  town  alone  8.600  of  theee 
brave  men  gave  their  lives.  Ttmy  gave  tbcte 
lives  and  In  ao  dotng  tbey  saved  the  Uvee 
of  many  of  the  Brltiahera.  la  the  ElgbtJi 
Army  of  General  Aleaaoder.  they  sa«ed  the 
Uvea  of  many  Frenchmen  in  the  army  of 
General  Jula.  The  gave  their  lives  in  a 
coounon  cause.  But  they  have  aoi  reaped 
the  fruiu  of  a  i;iiiiiii  vtcaory.  la  Um 
eloquent  and  tragic  words  whAdi  tarm  ttie 
title  of  the  book  written  tf  Ite  farmer 
Poliah  Aabaaador  u,  the  United  States.  Jan 
Clechanowakl.  they  suffered  Oefewt  la 
Victory" 

Now  that  the  future  of  America  la  so 
obviously  threatened  by  the  utenace  of  Soviet 
assraaalron  it  la  imperauve  that  Amertcaaa 
be  BBBde  aware  of  what  Soviet  ruthleHae« 
and  Soviet  cruelty  realiy  can  mean.  I  Ixave 
repeatedly  tried  to  call  the  altenUon  of 
Americans  to  what  has  happened  In  Poland 
as  a  lesaoa  la  the  bruUlity  and 
of  Red  Russian  poUcy  ThU  sumoMT  I 
alteutiou  again  to  the  Katya  Massacre  which 
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Is   one   of    the   groaeaat  crimes   of    modem 
hie  "-cry. 

Twelve  thousand  Polish  ofQc;rs  and  men 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Kiityn  Forest  near 
Smolenslc  m  the  t7.  S.  S.  R  in  1333  or  l»-iO. 
Last  January  I  at^eropteJ  to  get  the  Secre- 
ti'.iy  of  Defense  to  make  public  to  American.? 
tt3  documents  dealing  wilh  that  uncon- 
scionable mr.ssacre.  I  was  Informed  that  It 
wculd  be  unwise  to  disclose  the  facts  at  that 
time.  Again  In  July  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  th'  Army  Informii  j,  him  that  in  view  of 
the  recent  developments  In  Korea  and  the 
tense  tituatlon  In  ciany  other  areas  of  the 
glooe.  I  believe  that  It  is  paramount  thrt 
the  American  people  and  th?  people  of  every 
country  be  cfBctally  and  fully  Informed  of 
this  Pclish  tragedy  which  was  perpetrated 
by  TMn  of  the  Soviet  Army.  Informed  per- 
sons claim  that  tbe  time  of  the  deaths  and 
th'>  Russian-manufactured  ropes  binding  the 
b?r-d3  of  the  slain  Poles  prove  that  the 
slaughter  could  only  have  Uken  place  when 
the  Re<i  a  mics  confoUed  the  area. 

Taa  American  people  have,  as  have  all 
p<»?ce-lovlng  people,  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
c«Dl  stories  of  atrocities  since  so  many  re- 
ports have  eventually  been  proven  ground- 
lefa.  But  here  we  have  such  an  extraor- 
^taawj  earn*  of  tne  mass  murder  of  thou- 
wndhi.  a  case  which.  I  understand,  has  b?en 
tlioroughly  Investigated  not  only  by  compe- 
tent American  officers,  but  also  by  S«iss 
neutrals  and  the  German  military.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  service  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  as 
w.ll  as  to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere 
If  these  reports  were  now  released  lor  the 
Judgment  of  mankind. 

However.  It  is  not  only  to  the  martyred 
dead  but  to  the  martyred  living  that  .^men- 
can  public  opinion  should  be  directed  There 
Is  anoth-r  pressing  problem  of  which  our 
people  In  America  should  be  made  fully 
•ware.  On  o^piember  1.  I  wrote  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
that  this  problem  be  solved  without  further 
delay.  My  reference  was  to  the  18.000  Polish 
veterans  now  living  In  Europe  who  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  555  are  entitled  to 
be  admitted  vrtth  their  wives  and  chUdren  to 
this  country.  I  worked  hard  for  that  law. 
The  Congress  enacted  It  on  J'.re  30  of  this 
yfar.  Yet  through  madds...ig  red  tape  and 
delay  the  provisions  of  th:  law  are  not  yet 
being  carried  out. 

The  admission  of  these  heroic  Polish  vet- 
erans Is  authorized  only  until  June  30  of  next 
year.  Our  Government  authorities  must 
move  without  further  delay  to  make  stire 
that  these  18.000  men  who  fought  as  our 
allies  will  In  accordance  with  tbe  expressed 
Intentions  of  the  Conyress  come  to  this  coun- 
try before  the  law  expires.  I  shall  continue 
to  precs  tbe  arthonties  to  speed  action  on 
this  important  matter 

As  I  told  tbe  Congress  when  I  urged  pas- 
sage of  that  law.  these  Polish  veterans  have 
given  ample  proof  that  they  deserve  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  Their 
rkllU.  their  vltallly.  their  love  of  honor, 
their  hatred  of  slavery,  their  indomitable 
courage,  their  spiritual  fervor,  will  consti- 
tute a  mighty  contribution  to  American  life. 
The  Uicals  which  have  sustained  them  dur- 
ing tbelr  long  years  of  comlut  and  lone- 
line««.  of  pain  and  privation  atU  help  Amer- 
lea  In  her  hour  cf  trial.  They  will  Injyct 
Into  our  national  bloodstream  the  kind  of 
phyalcal.  mental,  and  moral  attribute*  which 
we  aaioclate  with  otxr  own  beloved  land 

This  Is  a  way  in  which  we  are  making 
atonement  for  the  wrong  that  we  commit- 
ted at  Yalta.  By  this  gesttire  to  our  gallant 
wartime  ally  we  give  additional  recognition 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  Thus  we  partially 
radcem  our  solemn  pledges.  By  this  means 
wa  reassia*  the  Polish  people  as  to  our  in- 
tentions and  In  so  doing  help  ourselves  to 
achieve  that  endurln?  pear^  w'th  freed'im 
so  devoutly  desired  by  the  American  people. 


M..y  this  act  of  tha  Aacrican  pc2,:le  bo 
only  one  of  nvany  l:y  wlilch  we  will.  In  the 
fu'lness  of  time,  rtoiore  the  conSdenre  of  the 
people  of  Poland  and  aid  them  txi  re.  a  in  the 
freedom  for  v;lilch  thev  long  and  to  which 
their  contributions  to  the  common  cause  of 
hum'.nuy  so  richly  ent-tle  them.  In 
Po'And's  noble  1.000-ycar  history,  lius  suf- 
f  CI  log  n&tlon  has  endured  martyrdom  many 
times.  Yet  the  Toliih  spirit  refuics  to  be 
crashed.  The  admiration  of  America  for 
this  gallant  Polish  spirit  and  the  conscience 
of  America  over  the  betrayal  at  Ya^ia  must 
m;^nifest  themselves  decisively  in  Poland's 
behalf. 


Th«  .4irp!ane — Oit  One  Hcpe  for  Sarvival 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANC'iS  CASE 

OF   .-CLTH    dak.;:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.STATlVES 
Monday,  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  in  the  daily  papers 
conveys  the  crisis  into  which  we  have 
suddenly  been  plunged..  The  threat  of 
a  third  world  war  is  a  very  sobering  fact. 

Whatever  happens  In  Korea,  the  United 
States  must  hasten  preparations  to  defend 
itself  and  to  help  its  allies  of  the  free  world. 

Those  are  the  words  in  Newsweek  of 
a  distinguished  general  who  has  sened 
the  United  States  and  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  two  World  Wars.  He  is  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz.  USAF.  retired. 

General  Spaatz  was  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  Staie.s  Air  Force  until  his 
reurement  in  June  1948.  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Hoy:  S.  Yandenberg. 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  armed 
services,  and  a  veteran  who  can  speak, 
with  wisdom  based  on  long  experience. 
No  man  alive  today  knows  better  than 
General  SpaaLz  what  air  power  has  ac- 
complished, and  v.hat  can  be  accom- 
plished with  air  power. 

In  his  article  in  the  current  lasue  of 
Newsweek.  General  Spaatz  writes: 

Perhaps  we  car.  learn  from  defeat  in  far 
Northern  Korea  the  lesson  which  victon'  *n 
the  Second  World  War  and  In  Southern 
Korea  failed  to  teach  us  in  a  convincing  way. 
Simply  stated,  the  lesson  is  this:  The  United 
States  must  rely  primarily  upon  air  power. 
In  which  It  excels,  rather  than  upon  man- 
power, m  which  It  Is  excelled  by  tts  enemies, 
actual  and  potential,  when  eompcBed  to  take 
the  aCenalvc  to  protect  lU  eaeential  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Spaatz  is  well 
aware  that  in  the  face  of  the  present 
daneer  we  must  build  up  both  our  Army 
and  our  Navy.  We  must  husband  our 
manpower  and  our  resources  But,  in 
words  of  General  SpaaU  which  any 
thltiking  American  must  readily  appre- 
ciate— 

The  United  States,  even  tf  fully  supported 
by  lU  western  allies,  will  never  be  able  to 
place  enough  men  tn  the  field  to  match  the 
manpower  available  to  eastern  Communist 
powers. 

Our  superiority  to  oriental  manpower 
Is  our  air  power.  If  we  should  be  forced 
to  fight  China  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese 
Comoiunist  invasion  of  Korea,  we  should 
not  try  to  conquer  China  by  a  war  on 


land.  It  v-.culd  te  far  wL<ier  to  destroy 
strategic  tarsets  in  China  by  oir  until 
the  Chinese  were  convinced  lliat  further 
resistance  was  futile. 

The  German  will  to  resist  vas  de- 
stroyed by  air  po«"er;  so  was  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Chinese  will  to  resist  could 
also  be  so  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc>erior  quality  and 
weight  of  American  air  power.  oITen.^ve 
and  defensive,  is  our  one  hcpe  for  vic- 
tory, and  for  sunival  if  a  Stru&gle  be- 
tv:e3n  freedom  and  slavery  lies  ahead. 
Ac  General  Spaatz  warns  us: 

Slavery  may  v.ln  if  we  consent  to  meet  It 
on  lis  own  terms  with  its  own  methods  and 
weapons.  But  it  cannot  win  if  we  use  the 
means  azid   weaoons   m   which   we    are    u::- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  insert  in  the 
CoNGR£ssiON.\L  Recosd  the  article  by 
Gen.  Cirl  Spaatz.  United  Stales  Air 
Force,  retired,  in  the  December  11,  1930, 
issue  of  Newsweek. 

Tiic  article  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  too  soon  to  foresee  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  United  Na'^ions  a::d  United 
States  reverses  in  Korea  If  a  defense  line 
can  be  estabUahed  and  defended  a'zainst  the 
oncoming  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  along  the 
waist  of  the  peninsula  or  some-ahere  below 
It.  disaster  can  fce  averted.  If  the  military 
situation  can  be  stabilized,  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations can  proceed. 

And  this  does  not  seem  Impossible  unless 
UX  troops  are  In  an  even  more  desperat-? 
predicament  than  dispatches  from  Koren 
indicate.  Mountainous  terrain  in  all  Korea 
Is  favorable  for  defease  The  air  is  still  un- 
der UN  control.  So  are  the  seas  at  both  ends 
of  the  land  front.  A  large  enough  force  to 
man  a  defense  line  in  consideraoie  depth 
and  enough  equipment  to  hold  off  even  an 
infinitely  more  numerous  enemy  yeem  to 
be  getting  out  of  the  northern  debacle 

However,  it  is  possible  that  all  of  Korea 
will  be  lost.  Such  a  loss  would  be  a  major 
disaster  to  United  States  arms  But  so  was 
Pearl  Harbor  and  so  were  Kassenne  Pass  and 
the  Bulge  Yet  we  survived  them  What- 
ever happens  in  Korea,  the  United  States 
must  hasten  preparations  to  defend  liself 
and  to  help  its  allies  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  we  can  learn  from  de.eat  In  far 
Northern  Korea  the  lesson  which  victory  tn 
the  Second  World  War  and  m  Southern  Korea 
failed  to  teach  us  m  a  convinr-nj  way  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  lesson  is  this  The  United 
S-avs  must  rely  primarily  upon  air  power,  in 
which  it  excels,  rather  than  upon  manpower. 
In  which  It  Is  excelled  by  Its  enemies,  actual, 
and  potential,  when  compelled  to  take  the 
ofTenslve  to  protect  its  essential   interests 

ThU  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
can  disband  Its  Army:  on  the  contrary  It 
must  build  %  cor«lder\bly  larger  ground 
force  than  It  now  has  Its  aU'es  also  must 
rearm  rapidly.  Neither  dees  It  mean  that 
the  Nary  can  be  reduced  What  It  does  mean 
I*  that  the  Army  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  implement  air  power.  And  tbe 
Kavy  eho-Jld  be  used  primarily  to  keep  sea 
lanes  open,  tnit  alao  to  exploit  opportunUles 
for  coastal  bombardment  and  limited  aerial 
penetration,  the  functlcns  tt  has  performed 
so  well  In  end  around  Korea. 

No  Amertcen  soldier  should  ever  be  used 
tn  Irvade  China  or  any  other  part  cf  the 
populous  Orr-nt  except  to  accomplish  the 
limited  objective  of  securing  air  bases.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  obvious.  The  Uni'ed  States 
even  If  fully  supported  by  irs  western  allies, 
will  n3ver  be  able  to  place  enough  men  la 
the  fi-?ld  to  match  the  manpower  available  to 
eastern  Communist  powers.     Conversely,  no 
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mmUTB  OommunlBt  povrr  ta  tM  •oough  Ml- 
▼«nce<t  tecbnoloitloaiy  to  matdi  %>■>  OiUtad 
States  In  air  pow«T  or  to  prut«ct  Kwtf  from 
American  »lr  power. 

If  ttus  eountrr  U  forced  to  flfl^t  China 
•a  a  raault  of  the  Reil  Cblneae  In- 
vasion or  Korea,  tt  should  carry  the  fight 
to  ttm  ChlBcac  bt  ftlr.  Strategic  larjet*— 
lodusUie«.  communlcaUons.  and  transport — 
■botL^  be  pounded  from  ava'-lable  bases  until 
the  Chlneae  are  oonTjnced  that  further 
iMtifni  f  la  futue. 

j«p«a  was  beaten  by  air  power  based  on 
the  Marianas  In  the  Ust  war.  Germany  vas 
In  Th^  process  of  crumbling  even  before  the 
Normandy  Inrsslor!.  and  eTentually  would 
have  fallen  of  tU  own  weight  of  Industrial 
rubble  If  this  pounding  bad  otmtlnued. 
China  could  be  beaten  In  the  same  »-ny  So 
eculd  any  nation  subjected  to  continuous 
bombing  from  the  air  Use  of  the  atom  bomb 
wouid  hasten  capitulation  but  wouldnt  alter 
Msentlally  the  proc«a«  of  capitulation. 

The  same  ftrat€»y  ahould  be  used  against 
Soviet  Rusf.ia  If  «ar  with  the  hoOMtaBd  of 
the  Reds  becomes  unavoidable.  ■«•  the 
problem  would  be  complicated  by  the  exUt- 
anc«  of  a  large  and  presumably  strong  air 
force,  supplemented  by  antUircralt  and 
radar  Insullstlons.  and  by  more  distant 
ttmmm  Moreover,  the  Russian*  algtit  be  ca- 
pable of  retaliatory  borahtng  of  Amarteui 
tarreta.  But  those  compUcatlana  wcukl  be 
overcome  by  the  superior  quality  and  weight 
of  American  air  power,  offensive  and  defen- 
•ive. 

In  the  stnXB'c  between  freedom  and 
slavery  wMeb  Maa  ahetid.  and  in  which  we 
are  in  fact  already  enstaged.  alavery  miy  win 
If  w«  ff^n**"*  to  nnwT  It  on  lu  own  verms 
with  Ita  own  methods  and  •••poni-  But 
It  cannot  win  If  are  use  the  BMans  and 
weapons  in  which  we  are 


Letttf  to  tht  Amerk«B  Fannsr 


BXn  INSION  OP  REMARKfi 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

'    T  v.acmiA 
IN  TB£  H(  i    RBPfUCmrrATIVIS 

Monday.  D-^cembrr  11.1950 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  extend  aaiy  remarks  tn  the  Ap- 
ptlMll  II  of  th«  ItecORD.  I  IfKlude  herewith 
excerpts  from  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  fartn- 
en  In  fny  district  during  the  month  of 
December; 

D«A*  F*aMu:  On  the  7th  of  December.  9 
years  efo.  our  country  faced  one  of  the 
KreataM  perils  ever  before  seen  In  the  his- 
tory of  otir  Nation.  Today  w«  agai9  ae«  war 
Clouds  boiling  up  over  the  hortaoa  even  more 
darker  ttian  those  we  faced  at  that  tIflM.  We 
as  Amcrlcaiis.  wanted  neither  the  tlnl,  MC- 
ood.  or  now  a  third  world  war  which  C4^n 
only  bring  misery  and  suOerlng  to  many 
millions  oi  people.  We  had  lio  choice  tn  the 
t«o  farmer  ooSMlons  and  today  Muacuw. 
and  Moreow  alowe.  holds  Uie  key  to  peaoe. 
We  have  tried  evary  booorable  way  possible 
to  maintain  peace  but  tbeee  bave  been  uu. 
beaded  by  the  Oooomuuiat  tyranu  of  Moscow. 

If  we  are  forced  today  to  bear  arois  with 
our  Aiiiea  to  uie  full  strength  of  our  coun- 
try, tlto  American  fanner  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  a  ti>b  mucii  bigger  Uuin  any  in  the 
p<ist  He'  will  be  Itirced  to  operate  with  less 
auuiixiwer  and  have  •bortafae  m  much 
needed  fcrUllaera.  I  wouid  augeest  that  yuu 
cxperlenoed  farmers  advise  tlie  iaaa  experl- 
•noed  farmers  as  to  the  uecessity  of  oiling 
and  repairing  farm  machlueiy  becaua^  It 
will  probably  be  very  difBcult  to  repl:.ce  due 
to  the  war  elorl.     As  great  as  the»e  adver- 


si  ties  may  be,  I  am  confident  they  again 
would  show  a  record  which  could  be  praised 
a."!  well  done  when  the  end  should  come. 

We  must  stand  together  and  fight  to- 
gether to  defend  the  thlnffs  we  love  In  Ameri- 
ca. The  task  before  us  Is  a  Rreat  one  and 
one  in  which  there  Is  no  turning  back  when 
American  Uvea  are  being  lost  on  tiie  field  nf 
battle  We  are  fljjhtlng  as  our  forefather«i 
for  liberty  and  Justice:  and  this  we  will  at- 
tain as  they  did.  against  any  foe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  have 
pointed  out  clearly  the  crisis  we  are  now 
facing  throuRhout  the  world.  There  can 
c.xLst  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  .s.icri- 
fices  we  must  make  to  build  rp  our  fight- 
ine  strength.  It  will  be  a  job  lor  all  of 
U3.  and  one  in  which  we  will  all  have 
to  couinbute  our  sh^uj  of  the  hard- 
ships. By  Gods  help  ve  will  succeed. 
I  ui>j?  tlic  prayerful  call  of  all  oi:r  M:m- 
bers  upon  a  power  that  is  greater  than 
ouis. 


Dr.  J=!nes  W.  FTipld.  Rc'.^'-Jf  arJ  Civic 
Loidrr  of  Los  Ar-.-.c?,  Deacunces 
Social  sm  and  Comr.unism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mil  GORDON  L.  M:DONCUGH 

Oi  CAi  n          ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  K ,i;.VT.\TlVE3 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr.  McDONOUCiH  Mr.  Speeker,  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  to  Invoke  impeach- 
ment proceedin'*s  on  two  huh  ofRclals, 
namely  President  Tn'.nan  and  Secretary 
of  State  Aehesnn.  It  is  now. 

Thi«  i«  tlie  f.rst  time  tn  our  Icna  and 
iflorlous  htatory  that  we  have  be*n  led 
Into  a  porttton  of  beln.-?  ."Ubject  to  the 
whlm.'J  and  caprice  of  an  unfriendly  for- 
eign pnrer.  Ra«sla. 

Never  tx»fore  in  our  hlrtory  have  lead- 
ership and  wisdom  In  hUth  places  been 
EO  lacking,  and  the  Government  been 
rendered  eo  ifnpotcnt  as  It  is  in  this  enii- 
cal  period  due  to  the  mistake.^  of  the 
administration. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  present 
administration  to  further  demoralize 
and  degenerate  this  great  and  powerful 
Nation.  Prom  all  sidas  the  people  are 
clamoiini?  for  action. 

Letters,  past  cards,  and  wires  are  com- 
ine  to  me  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  Nation 
urxiTiff  the  removal  of  Truman  and 
Acheson. 

The  foUowlns  news  stoi-y  from  the  Lo.s 
Angeles  Herild-ZxpreM  quoting  Dr. 
Jamv^  W.  r'litcid  expressM  the  views  of 
mcfit  of  the  people  I  have  heard  from. 
It  follows: 

Da.   PinsLD  DcMANoe  UMrm  arAns  Bctax 
V,nn  RcssiA 

A  demand  that  the  United  Statex  bre.'^k 
diplomatic  reUtiu^s  with  RuasU  hud  Uen 
made  today  by  Dr.  James  W.  Plfleld.  Jr..  who 
told  his  cungre^atlon  at  the  First  Conifre- 
gatlonal  Church  that  this  Nation  had  been 
betrayed  by  President  Rooaevelt  at  Yalta 
and  by  lU  leaders  aioec. 

"By  next  May."  he  said,  "the  Comintern 
WUI  control  1>X).1)00.000  of  the  2.000.000  000 
persons  on  earib."  He  aaked  that  the  pres- 
ent United  Statee  leaders  be  repudiated. 

•At  Tulta."  Or  Plfleld  said,  "the  President 
(Roosevelt)    drunk  or  sober,  gsve   to  Stalin 


more  than  Stalin  had  ever  dreamed  of  aik- 

in;;." 

Sralln  was  described  by  the  pastor  as  'the 
foulest  dictator  and  antichrist-  in  hutcry. 
"He  has  killed  15.000.000  souls,  and  now  I 
am  Informed  that  there  are  10.000  murde-a 
dally  In  China.  Ma<j  Tse-tuug  la  second  only 
to  Stalin  In  ruthless  brlgandry  and  mur- 
der." 

DTK OVKCIS  aOCI-Vl-ISTS 

These,  he  said,  are  the  men  our  national 
leaders  have  helped  by  supplylu^j  So\;ci  Rus- 
sia with  vast  amounts  of  materiel. 

He  demanded  that  Bua?la  be  thrown  out 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  United  Slates 
should  withdraw  from  the  United  Nat.ons. 

Terming  "Sjclallsts "  th*?  advance  guard 
phalanx  of  the  Reds,  he  said: 

"Clean  out  the  fifth  coliunns — Socialists 
as  well  as  Comniunlata.  Clean  them  out  of 
our  churches,  unicus.  magaiinee,  newspa- 
pers, schools,  businesses  and  our  Govern- 
ment." 

Communists  sbould  not  be  allowed  out  of 
jail  on  baU  while  American  btys  aie  dying 
in  Korea,  he  said. 

TKACCS  MOaAL  DECAY 

Re  advocates  revolt  of  rebels  ani  arm- 
ing of  any  nation  that  will  fight  Ru=sla 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  mo-al  decay 
of  the  day  should  be  placed  on  every  man 
and  woman  lor  being  overcredulous  In  their 
faith  In  their  leaders.  Dr.  Plfleld  said  In  the 
sermcn.  he  declared  "hss  been  clamoring  to 
lj«  preached  for  10  years." 

"We  have  traded  cur  birthright  as  the 
favored  Nation  of  the  worM. "  he  continued, 
"for  a  mesa  of  pottage,  and  the  pottage 
stinks." 

This  Nation,  he  said,  has  made  commit- 
ments— such  as  the  one  with  Korea — "that 
we  couldn't  keep,  and  each  faUure  haa  been 
a  betrayal." 


Newipaperi  See  Statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  SifniocaAt  to  A:u<r- 
ica'i  Potition  in  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KON.  JOSEPH  R.FArvRiNGTCN 

OnCCATZ  rCOM  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  PARRINGTCN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  RrcoFO.  I  vnsh  to  present 
an  editorial  from  the  Philippines  Herald 
of  December  5  and  an  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  from  the  Manila  Bulletin  of 
December  8. 

The  editorial  from  the  Philippines 
Herald  foIlow.s; 

Hawaii  Statihot.d  anb  me  PHiUFrinia 

Tiie  people  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines bave  a  stake  in  the  Itstie  of  Hawaii 
statehood. 

LefcteUtlon  to  admit  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
as  States  is  now  before  the  United  Siatee 
Senate. 

It  hae  passed  the  lower  Rouse  of  the 
United  Statee  Congress  by  tn  overwhelm- 
ing  vote.  It  has  b.eu  given  a  strongly  fa- 
vorable report  by  the  United  States  S.^nate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
It  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators  alike. 

But  though  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  strongly  for  the  Hawaii  luid  Ala&ka  sUU- 
hood  bills,  the  United  States  Senate  may  not 
act  favorably  at  this  seeslon.  Much  "must" 
business  Is  before  Congrecs.  particularly 
that  relating  to  the  war  in  Korea  and  the 
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defense  of  the  frse  world.  And  a  few  Sen- 
atcr«.  mostly  from  the  routhem  part  of  the 
Unltrd  States,  seem  opposed  to  admit  two 
more  Territories  as  State?  at  this  time. 

Without  presuming  to  tell  the  Congress  of 
ths  United  States  what  to  do.  we  feel  It  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  express  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Pbll'ppines  In  the  p-«.ssp.5e  of  this 
legislation.  T"i?re  are  60  r.OO  Fllpinoe  liv- 
ing; and  trcrlilng  In  the  Territory. 

Ws  wcu!d  view  passf  go  of  the  Hawaii  etete- 
hcod  bill  by  the  United  8tat?s  Congrea  at 
this  t*nie  as  another  demonstration  of  the 
ext^r'lcn  of  the  principle  of  demociacy  to 
th;  Pacific  area. 

To  the  United  States  we  are  f'srerer  grate- 
fvl  for  m:^':lns  good  on  the  p'.edge  to  give 
independence  to  the  Philippines.  By  that 
act  the  Unlt?d  Statea  not  only  endeared 
lts?If  to  our  ccuntry  but  anEwered  the  argu- 
ment of  th»  Communists  that  the  United 
Suites  is  aggrczsiTely  and  greedily  imperlal- 
is-ic 

Frvor?b!e  scion  en  the  Hawaii  me?.sure 
would  te  hrtled  In  the  Philippines  as  an- 
other evidence  of  that  principle  of  human 
freedom  and  political  democracy  for  which 
w?  ere  all  fi-htlrig  today. 

!t  \"cuid  jhcw  the  prop^'^andists  cf  Russia 
and  C;:ir.a  ar.d  NorUi  Korea  that  the  Ameri- 
can pvcple  admit  to  full  politicel  kinship  the 
Territory  cf  Hivrall.  -Ki-.h  Its  c:ra;:glc  posi- 
tion and  Us  half  mlUlcn  people  of  many 
races  living  peacefully  and  progressively  to- 
gether as  Amerlctns. 

The  excerpts  from  the  Manila  Bulletin 
editorial  follows: 

The  issue  of  statehood  for  Hawaii-Alaska 
is  still  before  Congress  and  the  Territories 
bave  hope*  of  lu  p«3aa^e.  Consolidation  of 
American  Intcreets  in  the  Pacir.c  in  face  of 
the  int;rn:;Uoiial  threat  u  a  aliarpcned  rea- 
aoa  for  its  conntderation 


h'^Mion— A  National  Peril 
BXTEN8ION  OF  HL.M.\KKS 

KON,  LEROY  JOHf.'SON 

or  c\i.iioa.NiA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESEXTAT1VES 

Aforiday,  December  11. 19S0 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  to  me.  I  am  including  in  this 
short  stat:m?nt  an  article  by  commen- 
tator Frank  R.  Kent. 

Inflation  Is  a  deadly  peril,  and  his 
already  caused  untold  financial  injury 
to  many  who  can  least  afford  to  be  in- 
jured in  that  respect.  One  group  that  I 
am  thinking  alx>ut  is  the  gioup  in  the 
armed  services.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  th'it 
wrote  the  pay  bill  that  increaoed  the  pay 
of  everyone  in  the  armed  services.  They 
have  already  found  that  their  present 
increase  pay  buys  Icci  than  the  pay  thx?y 
had  durins  the  recent  world  war,  Th^ 
Is  a  concrete  result  of  inflation. 

It  it  unforiiinate  that  the  President, 
who  was  given  the  authority  by  this 
Congress,  prior  to  its  Uking  recess  last 
fall,  has  not  seen  fit  to  invoke  any  cf 
tte  authority  given  to  hun.  We  have 
been  asked  to  exteiKl  rent  control,  and 
I  voted  for  it.  and.  yet.  the  President, 
who  had  the  pouer,  refused  to  do  any- 
tlimg  about  any  other  phases  of  our  eco- 
nomic sjrstem.  which  might  halt  or  delay 
th?  i'lflationary  trend,  now  in  full  sv.iaz. 

aL.  Kent  pouiu  out  thai  one  c^ruim 


individual  se*^m«:  to  be  the  dominating 
influence  with  the  President  in  prevent- 
ing any  steps  from  being  taken  to  regu- 
late inflation.  Since  Mr.  Kent  is  an  emi- 
nent and  experienced  commenLalor,  I 
assume  that  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion is  reliable,  and  that  his  slatement 
is  a  statement  of  fact.  The  following  is 
the  article  referred  to: 
V/anxB  BLA1XS3  Khyseslins  toz  TatrstsK's 

IN.'.CTION  * 

(By  rranlt  P..  Kent) 
What  is  happening  abroad  to  our  mllitsry 
forcco  and  in  Kct/  VcrJc  to  our  diplomatic 
forces  <to  say  nothing  cf  the  Attlee-Trurr. -i. 
conferences  her*)  Is  so  much  more  dramat.c 
and  colorful  that  natumUy  they  otozc-.irc  -what 
is  happening  to  ot'r  eccnomic  Eiiua:ion  at 
home.  Uut  they  are  not  really  more  im- 
portant. 

Ft:r  our  military  and  diplomatic  power 
WwOliv  depend  upsn  our  economic  srrength 
and  EClirtl:-.  That  is  baste.  Wltliout  eco- 
nomic strcn^.h  there  can  be  neither  inilitary 
st:-en^th  new  diplomatic  fores.  Th^re  are 
several  other  facts  accepted  by  rcaocna'jlfe 
men.  One  is  th*t  Inflation  is  p:rhaps  the 
chief  national  peril.  Uncontrolled,  it  can  be 
as  devastating  a^  a  lost  war.  Uncontrolled. 
it  can  lose  a  war. 

Infiaticn  cannot  be  successfully  combatted 
by  doing  one  of  these  things.  Tiiey  all  have 
to  be  done.  And  they  should  be  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  detente  program,  not  in  the 
m.ddle  and  certainly  not  a'ter  wage*  and 
prices  hrve  be?vn  really  to  eoar.  Tn  brief, 
delay  can  be  ruinous.  There  has  never  been 
a  denial  of  B.  U  Banich's  eft-repeated  as- 
•enlon  that  failure  to  face  the  facts  in  the 
last  war  resulted  In  its  pro'orTStlcn  by  « 
months  at  an  nddltional  cost  of  «100.000.0CO.- 
OCO  and  many  wholly  unneceiaary  cauaaltiee. 
Laet  Minuncr  these  reali'-.-M  were  so  eet»raity 
iiiimd  that  before  Cofifreee  ad)ounied  It 
not  only  fave  Mr.  Truman  evenrthln^  he 
•eked  with  which  to  f^fht  inflation  but  •'.-me 
thtsfi.  tnciudinx  the  riul  power  to  regulate 
wsffes.  for  which  he  had  noc  aMu»d  at  all. 

ftince  then  the  adm.nlatrMtOB  h%s  played 
a  dcuble-faccd  turn* — meffaeteally  atvempt- 
Inj  to  reetraln  inflation  by  credit  control* 
while  directly  encouraclng  inflation  by  bid* 
Ing  wage  booeu.  In  conaequence.  wa/^ee 
have  gone  on  n  rampage.  Strike  afi«r  strike 
h^  been  called.  Raise  after  raise  has  beea 
gr  irted.  Time  after  time  the  Oovermnents 
w.>ight  has  been  on  the  labor  ride  and  time 
a.'ier  time  Indtiitry  has  raised  prices  to  meet 
the  wage  tKwei.  which  is  thus  pa3::ed  on  to 
the  conaumer.  thereby  directly  promoting  in- 
f.«.lon.  The  reiult  is  that  by  the  end  of 
Cciober  prices  had  reached  their  highest 
pe^  and  the  cost  of  living  had  broken  all 
rccovda. 

Why  has  Mr.  Truman  with  full  knowledge 
and  warning  failed  to  exerclae  the  power 
voted  him  to  control  the  inflation  against 
which  he  so  earnestly  preaches?  Why  haa 
he  let  nine  billion  be  added  to  the  cost  of  his 
proiirani?  Why.  against  all  reason  and  ex- 
perience, has  be  permitted  himaelX  to  be 
persunded  ttxat  labor  and  industrv  wUl  vol- 
untarily keep  down  wages  and  profits?  Why. 
with  the  costly  leeaons  of  War  I  and  War  II 
clearly  before  him.  has  be  not  ac:ed  It  is 
true  be  baa  appointed  a  kng  string  of  mo- 
b'lUers  and  stabilizers.  Including  a  wage 
stabilizer.  But.  up  to  dace,  they  have  not 
mobiUaed  or  stabilized  anything  at  all. 

Nor.  ^ldging  from  the  way  the  new  wage 
trtAhnt«]>r  talks,  are  they  likely  to  stabilize 
anything  for  quite  a  whiic.  Apparently  he 
Is  not  even  sore  wage  contKrf  Is  necesaary. 
It  IS  fair  to  say  that  tn  this  tmcertainty  ae 
reflects  the  adminlstratioa  attitude,  which 
in  the  £eld  of  ecoaonuca  is  anything  but  cer- 
tain about  anything.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this  extremely  costly  uncertainty?  Thoee 
Willi  tiie  best  fcuncUUon  are.  first,  that  Mr. 
Truman  and  nis  political  advisers  are  still 


In  such  fear  of  the  professional  labor  bosses 
wnth  v;hcm  they  are  pollilcally  linked  that 
th-y  dare  not  talw  a  step  to  which  ir.ey  are 
opoosed. 

The  aeeond  reaaon  ts  the  fancy  arguments 
of  Lson  KeyserUng.  chief  of  the  Pre-ldcat  s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  T.iougii  Mr. 
Key-eeriing's  views  of  the  current  inflation 
l»obleci  are  held  by  exceedingly  few  recog- 
ntssd  economirts  and  directly  clash  with 
tboee  of  Mr.  Earuch  aid  practically  every 
otner  man  of  experience,  he  semia  not  only 
to  have  imp.-e3^  Mr.  Truman  but  to  have 
swept  ell  the  mobUlzsrs  and  stabilizers  cSf 
theiir  feet.  Though  their  Instinct  is  against 
the  E^yserling  phllosoplny.  they  do  not  know 
er..tuzh  or  cannot  talk  fast  exMHigJ  to  argue 
uitb  him.  Hence,  in  this  great  national 
crisis  we  find  ourselves  being  econcmlcally 
directed  by  a  man  who  thlnirs  the  size  of  the 
debt  l.s  unimp-^rtant.  that  Inflation  can  be 
controlled  without  wage  and  price  control, 
that  rondefer^se  expend:t\B*s  should  go  up 
and  not  dcvrn. 


Ri  C  Loan  to  I'.c  Kzliu-TTLZZT  Sales  Corp. 


EXTENSION   OF   RZI  '.ARKS 

CT 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    FZN?«STLVAX1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATI\  K5 

Monday.  December  11,  19S0 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
tiie  Rzco%D.  I  Inclttde  the  folio- .:. -  t-aie- 
ment  from  New»  Bulletin  of  r  .  f  rr.bf  r  6 
1C50.  trul  also  an  A»oci»tec  I  :'■  v  ci.^- 
patch.   The  aboire-mentloned  luiio* 

IPros)  the  Hews  Bulletin  of  November    c. 

7990 1 

Vcw  RFC  Loa»  or  waOOOitoO  TO  KAittKa. 

FxaflBl  MBse   lKvr.sTWATioH 

The  annctmeement  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  has  suthori»d  an 
additional  loan  of  tUJOOOJOtOO  to  th#-  K.^iM-r-  * 
Frizer  3rles  Corporation  to  rri-.ture  Novem- 
ber 7.  1»51.  should  be  the  subject  of  careful 
congressional  investigation 

It  will  be  recalled  that  over  a  penod  of  10 
yetrs  the  Kaiser  companies  have  had  a  vir- 
tual pipe  line  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  Its  Icndi:.^  agencies.  The  Kalaer  com- 
panies have  at  times  owed  as  much  as  $192- 
OOJ  000  to  the  Government 

On  ScpCcnber  £0.  1950.  it  was  announced 
that  KaMer  would  pay  off  a  •MXOO.OOO  Gov- 
ernment loan  en  the  steel  plant  at  Pontana, 
Calif.,  and  that  he  was  contemplating  an 
expansion  of  steel  making  facilities  for  which 
new  Oovemment  funds,  in  the  poeelble 
amount  of  MOO  000.000  might  be  sought. 

In  a  newc  item  cf  April  14.  1950.  the  t7nited 
Prea  announced  that  Kaiser -Prazer  lost 
•30230,351  m  1&49.  On  Pecember  12.  1M9. 
tte  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  feature  story 
beaded — Kaleer's  next  bout  reported  In  part : 

"Challenfcr  Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  doing  his 
road  work  for  a  return  bout  with  t^.e  auto 
Industry  heavyweights. 

A  new  light  car  will  be  his  heavy  punch. 
he  hopes.  But  he  intends  to  go  intt  the  ring 
swinging  With  the  Mg  Kaiser  ar.cl  Frazer 
autoe  again,  too— and  learn  to  land  them 
in  a  lower  price  brs(±et  where  they'll  hurt 
his  ofHiwnenu  naore. 

"In  the  coming  match.  Kaiser  has  a  new 
partner,  the  Federal  Government.  The  Re- 
constrrc:ion  Finance  Corporation  is  giving 
Kalser-Frazer  a  $44,400,000  transfusion." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  8t<»y  recites  also 
how  stockhold»8  who  plunged  some  a53,- 
CXX),000  into  Kaieer-Frazer's  war  chest  before 
a  single  auto  was  built.  w£ich»d  the  com- 
mon stock  plummet  from  a   high  of   cx>.>re 
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than  933  a  Uuir*  to  •  1M9  \cm  at  teM  tha.n  »S. 

TwMrday  KMiam-Fnatr  •tock  wtiioh  wm 
qaoftad  OB  tb«  New  Ttefc  Curb  Kxchanfrr  on 
lioodav  »t  »5  !>0  ftdTanofd  to  96  5>0  per  stukre. 
J.  F«l— r  ts  •  buUdsr  and  »  irpnixu 
It  eoBM  to  pUnntog  for  tb«  luture. 
TlM<«rd>y  at  •  pr«M  conf  rrvnce  be  reportedly 
•aid  that  plans  frr  future  cxpanalon  requlr- 
laK  rpftftjKlmataly  •900.000.000  can  be  f»- 
nanoed  wlttoout  farther  rt«ort  to  RFC.  How- 
«w  UUs  mttj  be.  tbe  OongrM*  oucM  to  twv* 
«  ^plek  look  Into  Rf^Cs  taodJaf*  to  Mr. 
Kalaer'a  enterprtaea. 

PAtn.  O. 


RFC   Lntcs  Kaxos  Ajtothd   $26,000,000 

Tb*  BouJlMlini  Ikia  FUMBce  Cc<r*porattoa 
today  gnuMod  anothar  •SftjOOOOOO  loan  to 
Kalacr-rtaaar  Oo..  to  hatp  U  mamt&in  auto 
output  and  get  into  defense  production. 

atmultaaaoualy.  Henry  J.  Kaiaer  an- 
noimfort  the  auto-malUi:^  oonoam  plans  to 
opao  a  plant  in  Hm  San  Franciaoo-Oakland 
area  to  make  military  product*  and  U  get- 
ting ready  to  fo  into  shipbuilding. 

The  RJTC  attached  a  number  of  conditions 
to  lu  new  $25,000,000  credit,  requinns 
ITslser  rnrrr    araocg  otbcr  things,   to: 

1.  Hold  the  prices  of  tts  can  to  tbe  present 
ICTcl  unle«  RFC  gives  written  consent  to  an 


a.  Cut  production  ?o  $00  cars  dally— half 
Kalasra.  half  Henry  J'» — by  January  1  Pro- 
duettoa  alraady  has  been  reduced  to  800 
cars  daily  from  1.400  daUy  belare  October  12. 

3  Make  consrientloitt  effarts  to  obtain  de- 
fense work  and  give  tt  prfortty  orer  tbe  pro- 
duction of  autoa. 


Excerpts   From  a  Letter  From  a  Reserre 
OSffr 


JSIO.N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R  DAVIS 

IN  THE  HOLJsL  ui-   HLrRESENTATTVFS 
Monday.  Drcfmber  11.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wrsconsin.  Mr.  Speak, 
er.  I  suspect  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
licflgbers  of  this  House  have  received 
leitei&  similar  to  one  from  which  I  am 
insertinsr  excerpts  here.  A-5  halting,  as 
tartiy.  as  Incomplete  as  our  manpower 
mobilization  has  been,  equipment  mobil- 
Ixation  has  been  eirm  vorse.  Slightly 
overage  equipment  te  better  li'^an  none 
at  all.  but  the  existing  pohcy  has  been 
to  0$$  rid  of  all  surplus  materialx  at 
gtcst  llBancial  sacrifice.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ditional billions  for  defense  will  be  more 
wisely  spent  than  many  of  our  past 
billions  have  been. 

The  anonymous  excerpts  follow : 

We  have  m<»«  equipmeni  nov  than  the 
last  Ume  I  wrote,  but  it's  still  Marfully  short 
of  what  we  should  have.  We  bave  our  six 
HO  Mini  guns,  but  only  one  lig-«  tractor  to 
puJl  them  with.  Ii  u.>««  two  IC-e's  to  pull 
one  gun.  so  you  can  see  where  we  are  getting 
wttJi  tbe  big  guns.  Of  about  M  radios  we 
sifeould  have,  we  have  S.  so  that  Is  coming 
along  about  as  well  aa  the  guns. 

Ml  wis  IMS  been  up  and  down  a  nmnbar 
Of  times.  Tbe  preelection  announcemeot  of 
the  point  ayslaai  for  — Mrtai  iMMTlitt  made 
the  boys  feat  pretty  good  for  ■•kila.  kiM  like 
a  lot  of  things.  It.  too.  saens  to  have  been 
forgotten. 

It's  quit*  dUgosttaf  to  talk  to  other  unttj 
■Md  And  that  they  are  as  short  of  everything 
•a  we  are.  and  tften  reflect  back  to  the  days 
<f  war  surplus  sales  when  the  Itema  we  are 
of  ware  sold  fur  lass  thao  Jtwk  value. 


Ifs  also  hard  to  understand  that  ther*  Isn't 
more  activity  In  getUng  production  and  mo- 
bUlraUon  under  way.  the  way  we  are  In- 
TolTCd  in  Korea  right  now.  and  will  be  for  a 
long  tin»e  to  <xime  Russia  could  move  in 
on  Eiimpe  and  we  d  be  helpless  to  oppose 
her.  We  haven't  the  Kumpean  or  Enjillsh 
Armlea  to  (rive  us  time  as  they  did  until  1941. 
so  we'd  better  quit  kidding  ourselves  and  get 
down  to  business. 

I  think  if  anyone  made  a  survey  of  whnt 
Is  available  In  our  army  camps  todsy  In  the 
way  of  trained  troops  and  equipment,  they 
would  be  amaaed  and  completely  scored  I 
kcow  that  we  dut  here  certainly  are  from 
what  we  have  seen  and  beard  thus  far. 

Certainly,  more  than  a  lew  people  In  Wash- 
ington should  be  made  to  account  for  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  In  today.  Of 
courae.  It's  probAbly  second-jzuesskng.  but  it 
•ecaas  so  much  of  this  could  bave  been  so 
easily  prevented— what  with  the  things  we 
should  have  learned  from  past  experience. 


The  Pause  of  Confeision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATH.\RiNE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  Nrw  ToeK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  mclude  an  article  by  Mr.  George  So- 
kolsky,  which  points  out  why  we  have 
lost  so  much  prestige  in  recent  years, 
namely,  through  our  own  sins.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Thx   Pause  or   CON'rcrsioN 
<By  George  E.  Sokolaky) 

We  have  lost  a  military  war;  we  are  los- 
ing a  diplomatic  war.  Let  ua  pause  to  om- 
feas.  For  unlefs  we  cleanse  our  minds  of 
the  barnacles  of  untruth,  we  shall  suffer 
even  greater  disasters. 

Ttie  truth  can  no  longer  be  hidden.  It  la 
expoeed  by  the  retreat  In  Korea  and  by  that 
strange  palaver  in  the -United  Nations.  A 
world  should  have  arisen  to  our  defense,  and 
we  should  be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
WTih  all  freemen.     It  has  not  happened 

Tears  have  been  wasted.  Wealth  has  been 
wasted.    Lives  have  been  wasted. 

It  Is  false  to  blame  Gen.  Douela.^  Mac- 
Arthur  He  was  not  present  at  either  Teh- 
ran or  Yalta.  He  did  not  set  the  stage  for 
otir  deJeat.  Be  did  not  give  Soviet  Ru«la 
$11,000,000,000.  H?  did  not  open  the  dwjr 
to  agen*_s  and  spies  who  stole  our  atom  bomt> 
and  other  devices  of  defense.  He  did  not 
coddle  Chinese  Communists. 

Be  must  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the 
errors  h^  did  not  commit.  If  his  Judgment 
concerning  the  manpower  of  Soviet  China 
was  faulty,  he  has  already  answered  that  he 
took  no  steps  without  the  approval  of  our 
Government  and  the  United   Nations. 

Blaming  this  man  or  that  will  not  avail 
tis  now.  For  the  blood  of  our  sons  demands 
an  answer  to  a  question  asked  as  far  back 
as  1942  by  Alfred  Noyes.  the  British  poet.  In 
his  b«jok  The  Edge  of  the  Abyss: 

"Haw  can  we  build  a  stable  world  again, 
or  find  any  security  for  our  children,  or  be- 
lieve In  any  of  the  higher  values  that  mnke 
I"  '  worth  llvln;:.  when  the  very  foundations 
of  all.  real  belief  have  been  shattered  or 
sneered  out  of  existence.  In  the  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  collepse  of  wastern  clvlllza- 
t.on?- 

It  \n  a  qmatiOH  that  goss  deeper  than  party 
polities  or  vtoattosr  soMWoaa  would  have  made 


a  more  able  Secretary  of  State  than  Dean 
Acheson.  It  is  a  question  that  goes  deeper 
than  the  evenU  of  yesterday  or  the  cnnver- 
sations  of  beads  of  sUtee  worried  about  their 
majorlUes.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem, which  Is  ^at  we  have  confused  our- 
selves. We  are  paying  a  bitter  price  for  per- 
mitting ourselves  the  luxury  of  the  lie. 

Noves,  in  these  same  es.says.  says: 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  tbe  Intellec- 
tual world  during  Uie  last  60  years  is  Its 
gra-lual  loss  of  the  old  simplicity  and  Integ- 
rity which  went  so  deep— weiu  ri  :ht  down 
to  the  roots  of  life  with  men  like  Milton  and 
Wordsworth  In  literature,  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln m  statesmanahlp.  This  deep  integrity 
of  spirit  has  been  rcplncod  cverj-where  by  a 
shallow  cynicism,  a  spirit  of  mockery,  some- 
times clever  mockery,  but  nonetheless  a  shin- 
ing surface  with  nothing  behind  it." 

This  shallow  cynicism  and  mockery  Is  In 
otir  daily  lives.  May  I  recall  such  a  figure 
ns  Charles  Lindbergh?  Do  y<>u  remembar 
how  be  was  driven  from  public  life  and 
ridiculed?  Was  Lindbergh  mad  when  he 
feared  the  opening  of  the  world  to  Russia? 

Do  you  recall  how  when  certain  American 
newspapers  dared  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
policies  that  have  produced  our  defeat  they 
were  branded  as  Fascist?  Are  you  ready  to 
say  that  their  warnings  did  not  warrant  con- 
sideration? 

I  watch  men  hoppinc;  on  the  tailboard  of 
antlcommunlsm  these  days.  Tliose  hoppers 
dare  net  risk  the  rising  anger  of  a  people 
betrayed.  Like  pickpockets,  they  melt  into 
the  crowd  and  shout,  even  louder  than  all 
others.  "Down  with  Stalin." 

Their  shouts  are  a  mockery.  For  decades 
now  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  their  own  people,  and  now, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  Infamy  are 
upon  us  all,  they  move  over.  Nothing  will 
cleanse  them  but  open  confession. 

We  shall  not  go  under.  We  are  still  a 
good  and  a  strong  people.  But  the  thou- 
sands of  American  bodies  that  He  under  Ko- 
rean snows  must  be  atoned.  They  must  never 
be  forgotten.  On  their  tombstones  should 
fce  the  words:  "A  victim  of  cynicism" 

The  polltlTlans  have  had  their  day.  Now 
the  American  people  must  speak  out  luud 
and  clear.    And  they  should  take  count. 

Only  if  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
press — the  best  men  In  Congress — study 
truthfully  and  nonpollUcally  the  causes  of 
our  defeat,  reexamining  every  step  that  led 
to  It  since  1933 — only  so  we  can  prepare  a 
votive  board  where  he  who  has  It  In  his  heart 
to  confess,  can  do  so  under  oath  and  la 
public. 


Pov<er$  of  the  R'jlei  Coirmittec 


EXTENSION  OF  RII^^IARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or    PENN.-TLVA^;IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr  EBERHARTFR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmrrks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Wa£Hikcton.  D.  C,  December  6.  10^0. 

Dear  Collkagux:  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant recent  legislative  reforms  was  the  bi- 
partisan action  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Elirhty-flrst  Congress  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  bottle  up  legisla- 
tion favorably  reported  by  the  regular  legis* 
latlve  committees  of  the  House. 

Regardless  of  which  party  may  be  In  power, 
the  spectacle  of  7  Members — or  even  less — 
out  of  435  assuming  power  to  prevent  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  from  having  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  proposition  that  has  bsea 
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fully  and  carefully  considered  by  tbe  premier 

commlttep  with  leelslatlve  Jurisdiction  would 
be  a  dl-scredil  to  democratic  government  lu 
America. 

Yet,  a  quiet  movement  is  now  under  way 
to  restore  the  Rules  Committee  road-block  by 
depriving  the  chairmen  of  other  committees 
of  their  present  power  to  call  up  a  rule  If  the 
Committee  on  Rules  falls  to  act  within  21 
days. 

In  other  words,  it  is  propcised  that  the 
Members  of  the  Eichty-second  Coneress 
again  delegate  to  a  few  men  the  authfinty  to 
decide  finally  even  what  legislation  shall  be 
brought  up  for  debate. 

I  first  pre.'iented  thl.-  problem  to  all  Mem- 
bers-elect of  the  Eli^hty-first  Congre.ss  In  a 
letter  dated  December  10.  1948  i  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  95.  pt.  12,  p   A5). 

I  again  sound  the  call  to  arms,  and  Invite 
Members  of  both  parties  to  Join  In  holding 
the  gain  we  have  made  for  democratic  proce- 
dure, and  for  effective  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

With  Kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yoiu^. 

Herman  P    Ebbrhabtek. 


Futility,  Frustration,  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  c^i  iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
G.^'orpe  Wa.«;hinpton  were  leadiner  our 
country  today.  I  am  sure  he  would  repeat 
his  words  quoted  in  the  editorial  of  the 
Glendale  i  Calif  »  News-Pre.ss  of  D-^cem- 
ber  7.  1950  It  is  a  traf;edy  that  we  have 
not  had  his  counterpart  nor  anyone  ap- 
proaching him  since  Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  all  events  our  present  po.sition  in 
the  world  is  ;,o  bad  that  while  we  cannot 
withdraw  from  our  present  international 
commitments  we  must  for?e  ahead  on  the 
right  road  v.ithout  too  much  regard  for 
other  couniries.  trustmp  that  such  other 
nations  as  may  v.ir  follow. 

Ours  is  a  position  of  world  leadership 
perforce.  Wishin.;:  >.hat  a  George  Wash- 
ington were  leading  us  will  not  accom- 
plish that  tragically  needed  fact,  and  the 
only  answer  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  do 
his  level  best  until  that  leadership  ap- 
pears. The  editorial  from  the  News- 
Press  follows: 

Ftrni-rrr.  Frttstration,  Defeat 

"Against  the  Insidlou  wiles  of  foreign  In- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  my  fel- 
low-citizens) the  jealousy  of  a  free  people 
ought  to  be  constantly  awake.  •  •  •  ' — ■ 
From  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Nww  that  the  Kortan  Incident  has  eiven 
the  United  Nations  its  first  opportuuity  to 
demonstrate  it«  strength  and  eGectivetiess 
in  an  emergency  of  major  magnitude,  and  the 
results  of  this  demonstration  are  beginniiig 
to  appear  an  increasing  numt>er  ol  thought- 
ful American  citizens  are  beginning  to  think 
that  possibly  the  Father  of  His  Country  w.is 
not  so  far  wrong,  after  uU.  when  In  his  Fare- 
well Address  he  earnestly  and  solemnly 
warned  the  Nation  aiiaiust  entanglir.g  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers. 

The  Korean  episode,  you  will  recall,  was,  at 
first,  only  a  p<  .Ice  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  lialt  an  aggression  by  Ncrlh  Korea 
against  Its  twin  n.-^tlon.  South  Korea.    But  It 
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was  the  United  States  that  supplied  the  Ini- 
tial force  that  attempted  to  turn  the  Inva- 
ders back.  And  up  to  the  present  tragic  hotir 
a  vast  majority  of  the  pitiful  white  crosses 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Korean  p>eninsula 
mark  the  graves  of  American  boys. 

And  when  the  crowning  hour  of  crisis 
came  and  an  overwhelming  flood  of  Chinese 
Communist  troops  swept  aero:-.';  the  Man- 
chunan  border,  the  United  Nations,  In  both 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly, were  bogged  down  in  bitter  and  wordy 
debates  over  long-deadlocked  issues  and  had 
not  even  a  suggestion  for  meeting  the  new 
and  more  crucial  problem. 

The  first  reaction  of  memljer  nations  was 
criticiEm  of  the  acts  and  decisions  the 
United  States  had  taken,  under  pressvire  of 
its  enforced  responsibility.  The  second  re- 
action brought  various  suggestions  for  com- 
promise and  appeasement — any  and  all  of 
which,  if  adopted,  will  result  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  all 
ol  its  enemies  and  will  leave  the  entire  Ko- 
rean Eiluation,  from  the  viewpoint  of  every 
nation  or  people  involved^xcepting  only 
Red  Russia — worse  than  it  was  before  the 
United  Nations  Intervened. 

The  traclc  record  of  futility,  frustration, 
and  defeat  is  not  to  be  charged  against  any 
Individual  or  nation.  There  may  have  been 
and  most  probably  were,  individual  and  na- 
tional blunders  and  failures  of  discretion  and 
duty.  But  tile  over-all  cause  of  the  calamity 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  international 
alliances  and  common  undertakings  by  peo- 
ples and  nations  whose  interests,  objectives. 
Ideals,  habits  of  thought  and  traditional  at- 
tiudes  are  divergent  and  often  antagonistic. 

It  is  these  basic  differences  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  bitter,  heart-breaking  de- 
lay as  diplomats  debate,  denounce  each  other 
and  entertain  each  other  at  banquets — while 
soldiers  on  the  frozen  fields  of  Korea  fight 
against  the  greatest  odds  soldiers  ever  tried 
to  stand  against,  conduct  dismal  retreats  and 
rear-guard  actions,  or  try  to  fight  their  way 
out  of  traps  and  e-icirclements  by  swarms  cf 
savage,  drug-frenzied  foes. 

The  sooner  we  get  out  of  Korea — the  sooner 
we  pet  out  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
sooner  we  start  working,  earnestly.  Intelli- 
gently, and  industriously  on  our  own  national 
problems,  including  the  building  of  a  mUi- 
l.iry  establishment  capable  of  defending  our 
Nation  against  any  enemy,  the  t>etter  it  will 
he  for  us  and  for  everyone  eiie  whose  welfare 
»e  cherish. 

No  nation  on  earth  ever  had  so  great  an 
opportunity  to  solve,  directly  for  itself,  and 
Indirectly  for  ail  mankind,  the  problem  of 
a  Just  and  equitable  and  rishteous  social  and 
economic  order  as  has  the  United  States- 
spreading  across  the  heart  of  one  great  con- 
tinent. With  friendly  nations  on  both  borders, 
and  friendly  nations  on  the  other  great  con- 
tinents of  the  hemisphere,  with  a  population 
made  up  of  the  best  sons  of  all  races  on  the 
earth,  with  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  best^ — even  if  the  shortest — tradition  of 
individual  enterprise,  individual  self-direc- 
tion,  and   individual   self-responsibility. 

With  the  energy  and  genius  that  have 
marked  our  citizenry  in  the  past,  with  wise 
leadership  and  united  devotion  to  the  task 
thrt  remains  before  us.  we  and  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  can  build  on  this 
continent  a  shrine  of  freedom,  a  mecca  for 
free  souls  of  other  lands,  and  a  tower  of  light 
and  inspiration,  which,  in  truth,  may  spread 
the  light  of  lit)erty  and  Justice,  htunanity, 
and  good  will  throughout  the  earth;  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  naiicnal  policy  we  urge  herewith  does 
not  spring  from  nor  imply  any  surly  revolt 
nor  any  selfish  withdrawal  from  the  atttiude 
of  friendship  and  community  oX  Interest  and 
objectives  cf  world  peace  and  world-wide 
welfare  which  formed  the  inspiration  and  the 
aspiration  out  of  which  tlie  United  Natioiis 
had  Its  birth. 


It  does  not  imply  any  lessening  of  our  n»- 
tional  friendship  for  the  peoples  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  hot  any  renunciation  of 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the  safety 
and  well-twlng  of  other  men^.bers  of  the  uni- 
versal human  famUy  with  whom  our  destiny 
Is  linked  in  the  grand  adventure  of  human 
progress  and  evolution. 

Tne  policy  here  Indicated  is  suggested  In 
the  firm  and  well-considered  belief  that  our 
own  efforts — and  the  honest  efforts  of  every 
other  nation  will  be  more  effective,  better 
managed  and  pursued  with  greater  energy 
and  singleness  of  purpose  if  our  own  Na- 
tion— and  every  other  nation — acts  as  an  In- 
dependent, self -directed  entity,  free  fron>  the 
hampering  complications,  compromises,  de- 
layed decisions,  and  frustrated  purposes  that 
are  bound  to  result — and  do  result,  as  is  now 
so  completely  demonstrated — when  mamy  na- 
tions try  to  act  as  one. 

Acting  on  its  own  initiative  and  with  un- 
fettered hands,  the  United  States,  in  past 
decades,  has  given  too  many  practical  dem- 
onstrations of  its  International  friendship 
and  good  will  to  have  tliese  qualities  ques- 
tioned now. 


The  Press  and  Excess  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NFW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  press  of  the  country  is  becoming  fully 
aware  of  the  weakness  and  ineffective- 
ness of  the  so-called  excess-profits  tax 
which  passed  the  House.  It  Is  a  lame- 
duck  bill,  the  putative  father  of  which 
was  the  CIO.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  another  body  in  the  great  crisis 
in  which  this  country  finds  itself  will 
return  a  bill  to  the  House  which  will 
raise  the  necessary  revenue,  eliminate 
the  inequities,  and  avoid  the  punishment 
which  the  House  bill  sponsors  sought  to 
Inflict  upon  the  corporations  and  their 
stockholders.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ene- 
mies of  free  enterprise  are  not  in  the 
saddle. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
two  editorials  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  one  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  December  11,  1950,  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday.  December  9.  1950.  The  edi- 
torials follow  as  mentioned : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  11. 
19501 
Excess  Paorrrs 
The  $3,000,000,000  of  additional  revenue 
that  the  excess-profits-tax  bill  passed  by  the 
House  is  expected  to  yield  (at  the  present 
level  of  profits)  ts  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President,  it 
Is  a  very  moderate  over-all  levy — in  view  of 
the  huge  aggregate  volume  of  current  cor- 
poration earnings  remaming  after  payment 
of  existing  taxes.  The  question  at  issue, 
however.  Is  not  whether  lo  tax  corporation 
earnings  more  heavily,  but  whether  to  obtain 
the  additional  revenue  from  a  limited  pro- 
portion of  all  corporations  In  the  form  of 
an  excess-profits  tax  or  by  an  across-the- 
board  percentage  Increase  in  the  corporation 
income  tax.  With  few  exceptioias,  spokes- 
men for  industry  favor  the  latter  method, 
which  could   be   adjusted   to   meet   changing 
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revenue  requlremenu,  lu  nn  alteroatlr?  to 
a  much  blfher  rai«  of  ux  oo  cxccu  proflta 
paid  by  •  unall  pcrc«nt«c«  ot  oompanln. 
Ondrr  th«  Hovte  btU.  for  exanpl*.  It  U  ••tl- 
nuit«<l  that  oalT  18  pcrceDt  of  all  n<mftnan> 
cUl  oorpormUou  wouW  b#  iubject  to  rxcesa« 
pttiAts  tazatton. 

The  sirons«at  ergument  In  Imvor  of  an 
exc!zz-pcoau  tAX  in  lieu  or  Increavs  in  the 
onliavy  corporate  Inconw  tax  U  that  a  flat 
tmtm  tec.  -aa*  w<^vid  create  hArdshtp  for  cor- 
peraMoBS  wboer  profits  are  decUnlnt;  and 
flnss  th»t  h«r«  nai  bcnafltcd  from  the  de* 
(«me  boom.  ItonrtMaM.  »  uniform  tax  in- 
crvaaa  ttpnmA  over  all  btsalness  proavs  would 
b«  less  dlarapave  In  tta  •ffect  on  bvi&lr.ess 
and  much  leaa  likely  to  intcrters  with  indua- 
trlal  tzpanslOD  tbaa  a  tax  Unpoaed  on  a  part 
at  eatparaf  •amlnga  arbitrarily  defined  as 
•seres  profltA. 

The  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  was  fully 
•ware  or  the  eefscu  of  the  latter  method  of 
taxaMon.  This  vas  thown  by  Its  incorpora- 
i.on  in  the  House  bill  of  extensive  relief  pro- 
Ti-i:  \<  Theee  include  a  925.000  mlnlnjum 
'?d  to  rrl.eye  unall  corporations 
.1  u:-:.  i.;e:>t  of  the  tax.  Ub?rallzallon  or 
\. ,  rid  War  n  methods  of  computlni!  avenvRe 
base- period  eerntncs.  allowance  of  hlr^her  re- 

Umu  on  tnTcstcd  capital  under  the  alirrna- 
tlv*.  optional  InT.nsted  capital  formula,  and 
th-  ser.lrc  of  a  c-ihng  of  67  percent  on  total 
;  ?:— r?5U.ar  and  excaaa  proat& — cDllectctl 
I:.~i  any  corporation.  ConpUcated  cp?clal 
prov.«!oas  have  eleo  been  Introduced.  ReUef 
Is  rrcvlded  for  rapidly  Rrovln"  companies 
with  low  base-perioid  earnlnx*  New  corpora- 
nat  be^an  operations  during  or  aft?r 
p?riod  may  te  given  credits  equal  to 
t  !?  average  ra'e  of  return  for  their  respective 
Industries  In  the  ba**  period.  Preferential 
treatment  U  accorded  regulated  public  utUl- 
tle--  that  wovld  vlrtuaHy  exempt  them  from 
pajriQcnt  of  escese-proflts  taxation — a  provl- 
■tOR  that,  according;  to  Secretary  Snvder. 
woaild  result  In  a  suiMtaniUl  loss  of  revenue 
and  ca-ue  the  Ftderal  tax  system  to  "lose 
lU  eSectlvenets  for  equitably  dlsUlbutlng 
tar  burdens "  Mr.  Snyder  also  harbors 
doubts  as  to  the  K'siice  of  the  preferential 
treatment  accorded  corporations  engaged  in 
the    .linlnir  of  strf.tejclc  mineral*. 

To  be  sure,  the  House  bill  Is  an  Improve- 
ment on  the  cwaa  pfoflts-tax  system  of 
World  War  II.  Bowevar,  tti?  attempts  to 
prcvide  more  adequate  relief  for  liardship 
caa*s  and  the  adoption  of  a  ba^e-p?rlod- 
mmlii?3  credit  equal  to  85  percent  of  the 
a»em:;«  for  the  three  best  out  cf  4  years 
(l»45-19t.  Instead  of  75  |>ercent  as  unced 
by  the  administr  tlon.  will  lower  the  yield. 
To  obtain  tht  J4 .000.000  COO  of  additional 
nvanue  recommended  b^-  the  President. 
tb«refore.  the  rate  of  the  excess-proUts  tix. 
•■t  at  75  percent,  vo  Jd  either  have  t;j  be  in- 
ereai>ed.  ur  the  base-perlod-earnlngs  credit 
reduc-d.  m-tih  the  result  that  the  incentive 
to  wasteful  expenditures  inherent  In  this  sys- 
tem of  taxation  would  Ijeccme  all  the  great- 
er. Secretary  Snyder  has  tentatively  &ug- 
g«ated  that  one  way  to  pre'ent  corporations 
subjxrt  to  excess-profits  taxes  from  cheat- 
In?  the  tax  collector  would  l)e  to  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  disallow  un- 
necessary and  unreasonable  exp-nditures  for 
tax  purposes.  This  is  a  pernicious  proposal. 
For  t  would  give  the  Treasury  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  control  over  ths  spetid- 
ing  policies  of  privately  owned  corporations 
as  to  constitute  an  Intolerable  and  danger- 
ous Intraakm  of  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prtaa.  Tet  no  one  has  suggested  any  other 
feasible  plan  for  preventing  the  waste  that 
Is  inevitably  encouraged  by  heavy  taxation 
of  excess  profits. 

Apparently  Congress  Is  all  set  to  pass  some 
kind  of  exceas-pro/its-tax  bill  at  the  present 
aamioa.  But  it  is  to  be  hoj>ed  that  any 
chanfta  made  in  the  House  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in   the  direction  of   liberalizuig 


rather  than  stlffonlnp  Its  provisions.  That 
will,  at  least,  leave  the  way  open  lor  con- 
sideration by  the  incomlnjj  Congress  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  raising  still  more 
revenue  from  corporation  taxes.  Consid- 
erably more  than  t^rc?  or  four  billion  dollars 
will  eventually  be  needed  from  this  source 
to  help  rover  the  costs  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram The  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
much  depends  upon  the  (11  cott  of  the  de- 
fense prcpram.  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
and  (2)  the  decisions  reached  In  regard  to 
Increases  In  other  taxes. 

Certainly  the  bulk  of  the  huge  amount 
of  revenue  thnt  will  unquestionably  be  need- 
ed to  finance  a  pay-as-you-so  pollcv  or  an 
apnroach  thereto,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
taxation  cf  proflls.  It  will  have  to  come  from 
an  crp.iKSlon  of  excise  taxes — a  potentially 
prolific  source  of  revenue — and  Increas-^s  In 
individual  Income  taxes.  These  nre  tne  kind 
of  tax?£.  m.^reover.  that  curb  consumer 
spending  and  so  arrest  Inflation.  Tr.xes  on 
crr-vc.-,'.  tioiv'  prcclic?  revenu?.  but  If  t^ev  ere 
inequitably  distributed,  they  are  mere  lliJely 
to  stimulate  Inflation  than  to  discourage  It. 

(From  the  New  York  Ttmes  cf  December  9. 
13501 

War  Pjiofits  VtHsrs  KiCH  pRorns 

Representative  Rrro  of  Kew  York,  discuss- 
ing .Secreiaiy  Si:v(ler's  version  of  a  wartime 
profits  t?Jt.  cha'gcj  that  the  administration 
•hM  disregarded  Its  own  fiscal  advisers  In 
favcr  of  a  plan  advocated  by  the  lal)or 
unions. ■■  In  cur  judsnicni  there  Is  some 
clrrx;mstantlal  evidence  to  support  Mr. 
lUtas  char-c 

It  Is  important  thit  everyone  should  un- 
derstand clearly  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
bill  For  If  It  Is  not  challenged  we  may 
find  that  we  h:ivc  unwittingly  and  quite 
unneccsarrily  accepted,  under  the  emotional 
stress  of  threatened  war.  a  principle  of  tax- 
ation which  Is  thoroughly  evil,  and  which 
c£a  co.ne  back  to  haunt  us  long  after  the 
world  has  returned  to  the  ways  of  pence. 
Stated  simply,  this  Is  the  principle  that  lor 
piupoees  of  taxation  private  Industry  may  be 
treated  cs  a  public  utility — that  the  Govern- 
ment may  et:p  In  at  any  time.  In  peace  or 
war,  and  announce  tbrt  It  Is  going  to  e.'.pro- 
prlate  all  profits  above  what  in  Its  Immediate 
wi-.dom  it  decides  is      fair  return. 

S  :ch  an  impost  Is  a  libel  on  the  term  "wnr 
profits  tax."  A  genuine  war-profiu  tax  le  a 
tax  on  windfall  prorits.  to  vhich  no  one  has 
any  claim  In  equity  In  time  of  war  But  a 
tr.x  directed  at  what  a  capricious  Govern- 
ment may  decide  are  abnormal  pra-ts.  to- 
tally unrelated  to  war.  Is  a  vicious  tax  In  at 
least  .  vo  vitally  Important  respects.  In  the 
first  place.  It  strikes  directly  at  the  profit 
variable,  which  Is  the  element  that  deter- 
mines the  movement  r.f  investment  utider 
the  free-enter  price  system,  and  that,  along 
with  the  price  variable,  keeps  that  system 
In  balance.  In  the  second  place,  It  dlscrlral- 
nctes  between  companies  according  to  the 
de^Te*  of  their  profltnbllity.  The  fallscy, 
end  the  reckless  Injustice,  of  this  lies  In  the 
fact  that  ull  ta-ies  must  b«  paid.  In  the  last 
analysis,  not  by  corporations,  which  are 
purely  legal  entities,  but  by  the  shareholders 
f  -  Individuals. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
the  question  of  how  heavily  corporctlona 
should  he  tMxed  j  not  at  issue  here.  Even 
among  those  who  oppose .  an  intelllpently 
conceived  war-proflts  tax  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  with  the  excess-profits  tax 
because  of  the  size  of  the  tax  burden  it 
represents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Republican  counterproposal  to 
the  administrations  plan  (which  consists 
or  a  combination  general-profits  tax  and  a 
true  war-proflts  tax)  maintain  that  these 
meaatires  would  actually  produce  $2CO.C03,000 
more  than  the  latter. 


Billions  E$:an*:pg  Tax  Collector  Tl.rougli 
Unfair  Tax  Exemplion 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-.HKS 
or 

HCN.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OK  ILIINOTS 

IN  THE  HOUrE  OF  REPKESE»n"ATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 10 JO 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  glaring  inequity  ex- 
isting under  our  tax  laws,  an  iniquity 
that  will  be  tremendously  agcjravat^d  by 
th?  passage  of  an  eKcesi-piorits  tax.  I 
refer  to  the  tax-Iree  status  cf  v.p.at  Is 
known  as  section  101.  corporation.  In 
the  excess-profits-tax  law  of  World  War 
II  there  was  a  ciiuso  that  specilcally 
exempted  all  section  101  corporations 
from  the  provisions  of  the  e:;ce35-profii3 
tax.  That  SiJ^ciac  exemption  o:  s-'clion 
101  corpKjraticns  is  a-.ain  included  in  the 
exc?s5-prorits  tax  nov/  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  find  no  po:>:ible 
kgitimat?  excus?  for  Uis  cx:mptiou  of 
various  tax  exempt  organizations  and 
corporations  from  the  proposed  rxcess- 
profits  tax,  or  for  that  matter  for  t'le 
continued  exemption  of  them  from  th-; 
normal  and  surtax  i-ates  impoccd  upon 
their  taxpai'ins  coraoetitorj.  Our  pres- 
ent normal  and  surtax  rat3S  amount  to 
43  percr'nt  of  the  total  piofii^  of  a  tax- 
pa:  in°  corporation.  That  makes  an  ex- 
tremely hi;,'h  taxpaying  diifcrential  be- 
tween section  101  corporations  and  tax- 
paying  corporations.  Under  the  terras 
of  the  proposed  excess-profits  tax.  we  ara 
going  to  increase  that  diuerential  to  67 
percent  of  all  profits  made.  This  just 
does  not  make  £en.;e.  Thi3  'n3quity  in 
our  tax  laws  shou'd  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent heretofore  eranted,  I  shall  insert  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  that  I  have 
icc.'ived  frcni  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton, 
of  Houston.  Tex. 

Mr.  V/ill  Clayton  is  an  elder  statesman 
whose  judgment  and  opinions  are  held  in 
high  ecteeni  throughout  the  Nation.  Ke 
has  had  an  illustrioua  career  in  business. 
He  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion b<ith  at  heme  and  abroad.  Ke  has 
been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  even  more  he  has  served 
democracy  wich  credit  and  honor. 

His  views  are  not  to  be  discounted, 
therefore,  when  he  declares  that  the  in- 
come-tax exemption  of  certain  competi- 
tive forms  of  business  is  being  abused  and 
should  be  canceled.  His  criticism  of  the 
tax  exemption  of  cooperatives  is  bas^d 
on  competition  which  he  has  encountered 
in  his  own  busines.'; — and  I  might  pdd. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  very  substantial 
business  of  Anderson,  Clayton  k  Co.  is 
bothered  by  the  tax-exempt  operations 
of  cooperative  competitors,  the  plisht  of 
smaller  companies  faced  by  the  same  sit- 
uation may  well  be  understood. 

I  welcome  the  sound  advice  tliat  comes 
to  me  from  so  wise  a  counselor  as  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  I  am  placing  his  letter  In 
the  Record  so  that  his  opinions  may  be 
available  to  all  of  my  colleasurs  in  the 
Congress.    In  1951,  without  any  further 
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delay,  the  income-tax  exemption  of  the 
cooperatives,  the  mutuals.  and  similar 
organizatioas  and  corporations  mu-t  be 
ended  by  proper  lc:,islation.  Simple  jus- 
tice demands  such  action  and.  as  Mr. 
Clayton  .says,  a  very  large  sum  of  revenue 
will  be  added  to  the  Trea.sury's  recf  ipts 
for  the  national  defen.se.  Mr.  Clayton's 
letter  follows: 

Anoemon,  Claytcn  <Si  Co.,  Inc., 
Houston,  Tex  .  Tiotem'ber  29.  1950. 

Hon.  KOAH  if.  lilASON, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ms.  Mason  ;  I  am  sure  you  arc  thor- 
oughly familiar  *ith  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  probably  running  into 
two  or  three  billions  of  dollars,  is  eluding 
the  tax  coUector  through  the  Improper  use 
of  so-called  charitable  and  educational 
trust  or  foundations,  through  abuse  by  so- 
called  cooperatives  of  tax  exerapt.on  pro- 
vided by  law  and  by  other  similar  methods. 

Recently  Anderson.  Clayton  &.  Co.  had  an 
opportunity,  which  they  did  not  talie  ad- 
vantage of.  to  sell  their  50.0C0  acre  farm  in 
California  to  a  so-called  chanta.ble,  tax-ex- 
empt foundation.     I  understand  the  biggest 

cotton  producer  in  California  receniiy  sold 
a  substantial  part  of  his  holdings  to  this 
foundation.  I  have  al.so  been  informed  that 
the  Campbell  wheat  farm  was  sold  to  the 
same  foundation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  more  and  more  find- 
ing ourselves  In  competition  with  tax-ex- 
empt, so-called  cooperatives  m  the  gin,  oil 
mill,  and  ccmpress  bu.siness. 

For  example,  cottonseed  are  now  selling  at 
$100  per  ton  and  more.  Supjxjse  one  of  otu- 
cotlouEeed-oU  mills  can  make  a  prcfit  be- 
fore taxes  of  $10  per  tun  in  manufacturiuK 
and  merchandising  the  products  from  a  ton 
of  cottonseed.  The  corporation  tax  on  this 
L%  now  45  percent.  This  leaves  us  a  net 
profit  of  $5.50  per  u,n.  But  our  cooperative 
competitor  has  a  n?t  profit  of  $10  per  ton 
due  to  his  tax-exampt  status.  He  thus  has 
nearly  twice  as  much  profit  as  we  have  with 
which  to  expand  his  facilities  or  build  a  new 
mUl.  Morever,  tiic  so-called  cooperative  Is 
rot  compeUed  to  distribute  profits  to  their 
member  stockholders  but  can  retain  the  en- 
tire profit  for  e-pansion. 

This  just  isn  t  right. 

With  Increased  corporate  taxation  the  ad- 
vantage In  operating  as  a  cooperative  will 
be  so  great  that  more  and  more  commercial 
activities  of  all  kinds  will  be  done  on  that 
basi.s.  squeezing  out  tax-paying  elements  and 
depriving  the  Federal  Government  ol  much 
needed  revenue. 

Many  so-cailed  cooperatives  are  going  in- 
to the  petroleum  business  in  a  big  wav. 

When  a  tax-exempt  charitable  or  educa- 
tional foundation  owns  stock  in  a  commercial 
coporatlon.  the  dividends  on  such  stock  ac- 
cruing to  the  foundation  do  not  pay  an  in- 
come tax.  No  one  objects  to  this.  But  the 
corporation  itself  must  pay  the  corporate 
Income  tax  before  the  stockholders  can  get 
a  dividend.  This  should  be  true  of  every 
commercial  undertaking  operated  by  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation  even  11  such  undertak- 
ing is  not  incorporated. 

Suppose,  for  example,  one  of  these  founda- 
tions owi\s  a  building  or  a  farm  which  It 
operates  in  Its  own  name  and  not  in  a  sepa- 
rate corporation.  It  seems  to  me  that  b«- 
Jore  any  prof.ts  on  such  undertakings  cotUd 
accrue  to  the  tax-exempt  foundation,  such 
profits  ought  to  t>e  subjected  to  the  repuiar 
corporation  t.Tx  which  would  have  been  paid 
had  Buch  enterprises  been  conducted  in  cor- 
pc>rate  form. 

Hoplnp   you   will    pive  this   question   your 
most  careJul  consideration.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  L    CUITTON. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27^,  1950 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  very  interesting  brief  pre- 
pared by  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers' 
Association,  located  in  the  Marine  Ex- 
channe  Building,  in  Milwaukee,  and  re- 
ceived this  mornm?  from  its  distin- 
Ruished  executive  vice  president,  Mr. 
Robert  A  Ewens.  The  subject  of  the 
brief  is  the  effect  of  the  United  States 
tariff  on  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
occasion  of  its  relea.se  is  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Tariffs  meeting  ;'.t 
Torquay,  England,  in  which  the  United 
States  is  now  participating. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions commented  on  this  tariff  problem. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  we  of  America 
recognize  that  trade,  of  necessity,  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  we  are  anxious  to  be  good  cu.^- 
tomers  of  the  world  and  good  sellers  to 
the  world.  I  have  pointed  out.  however, 
that  a  reckless  free- trade  policy  followed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  Jar 
from  helping  foreign  nations,  could  ac- 
tually inflict  grave  harm  upon  them  in 
the  long  run.  because  anything  that 
endangers  American  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility cannot  help  but  hurt  other 
countries. 

In  the  brief  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Ewens, 
he  reports  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion on  the  very  adverse  effects  that  can 
accrue  if  our  Government  persists  in  a 
reckless  tariff-slashing  pohcy.  The  brief 
cit^s  instances  of  harm  to  the  United 
States  motorcycle  industry,  the  pulp 
and  paper  industrj-,  the  leather  products 
industry,  veneer  plants,  hosiery,  sheet- 
metal  works,  rubber  footwear,  and  so 
forth.  I  have  previously  mentioned 
practically  every  single  one  of  these  in- 
dustries as  offering  a  good  illustration  of 
harm  that  can  develop  from  ruthless 
tariff  slashes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware 
that  under  present  circumstances,  we 
are  confronted  in  many  instances  by  a 
shortage  of  goods  rather  than  by  a  sur- 
plus: therefore,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, we  cannot  now  perceive  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  tariff  slashes  be- 
cause the  war  cri-sis  has  made  supply- 
and-demand  conditions  very  abnormal. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  forget  that  some  day  we  hope  to 
be  in  a  state  of  enduring  peace  and  sta- 
bility. The  long-range  factors  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  high-cost  labor  against 
cheap  labor  will  again  prevail.  I  urge 
therefore  the  serious  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  of  th^  excellent  statement 
by  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lest  it  be  assumed  that  Wisconsin  is 
thinking  solely  in  terms  of  competitive 


Imports.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we  of  Wisconsin  are  a  great  exporting 
State  also.  We  pride  ourselves  en  the 
high-quality  goods  which  we  ship  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world.  Our  desire  for 
foreign  markets,  however,  does  not  ob- 
scure in  our  eyes  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  at  home  in  America  the  greatest 
consumer  demand  in  all  the  world. 
Moreover,  vc  recogr.ize  that  the  build- 
ing up  of  export  industries  at  the  price 
01  destruction  of  certain  essential  do- 
mestic plants  is  hardly  the  sort  of  situa- 
t:on  that  is  desirable  from  a  national  de- 
fense or  any  other  viewpoint,  like  that 
of  economic  health. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  "n  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  the  t<;xt  of  this 
brief  prepared  by  the  Wisconsin  Manu- 
facturers' Association  based  upon  the 
polling  of  its  members 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brirf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CPD,  as  follows: 

The  Impact  or  Intehnational  Tsasz  oh  the 
State  of  Wisconsin 

thk   national.  fictue* 

When  International  relations  culminate 
In  a  crisis  wblch  can  be  solved  only  by  mili- 
tary action,  the  industrinl  capacity  of  a  Na- 
tion becomes  Its  greatest  asset.  American 
Industry  has  proved  in  two  wars  that  its  un- 
rivaled ability  for  mass  production  has 
weighted  the  scales  o!  m-arfare  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  this  Nation.  Our  Indus- 
trial strength  was  not  achieved  by  accident. 
It  represented  the  outgrowth  of  Individual 
Initiative,  ingenuity,  and  Inventiveness  on 
the  part  of  millions  of  Americans  who  were 
encouraged  to  advance  by  Government  poli- 
cies which  lor  more  than  a  century  Included 
protection  for  domestic  industry  through 
reasonable  tariff  regulations. 

Increa5lnaiy  in  recent  years.  United 
States  Industry  generally  has  been  obliged  to 
develop  without  the  \3ev.e^i  of  these  protec- 
tive tariffs.  Despite  th^  fact  that  foreign 
governments,  even  before  World  War  n.  sub- 
sidised their  manufacturers  In  the  export 
m.^rket.  our  industry  was  able  to  compete 
with  these  foreign-made  products  largely 
because  the  quality  of  their  merchandise 
offset  lower  prices  of  competitors 

This  mln.mum  tariff  American  policy  has 
no  precedent  on  the  part  of  any  other  ma)or 
world  power  in  modern  history.  While  the 
intent  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  of  re- 
cent years  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States 
Government,  was  ostensibly  to  encourage 
healthy  international  trade,  the  program  ac- 
tually laid  the  groundwork  for  developments 
which  is  placing  this  country's  industrial 
might  In  jeopardy.  This  Is  particularly 
true  at  this  time  when  the  United  States 
Department  is  participating  at  Torquay. 
Eng'.and.  In  an  international  conference  on 
tariffs,  which  is  expected  to  further  lower 
protective  barriers  so  that  some  2.500  man- 
ufactured Items  can  freely  flow  In  greater 
volume  from  foreign  nations  Into  the  United 
States. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  Is  In  a  state 
of  semimobillzation,  such  additional  Im- 
port5,  can  do  much  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
civilian  economy,  and  from  this  standpoint, 
the  Immediate  effects  of  further  reduction 
In  tariffs  may  be  constructive.  If  Inflation- 
ary aspects  are  Ignored.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  with  the  greater  problem  that  will 
arise  once  the  present  emergency  passes.  At 
BUCh  time.  It  will  be  possible  to  sell  at  re- 
tail from  American  store  shelves  foreign 
merchandise  at  a  price  much  below  the  cost 
of  actual  production  only  of  similar  articles 
made  in  American  factories.    This  situation 
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wiH  apply  to  trtrj  St«t»  tn  the  nnJon,  and 
Will  f«ftult  in  consicierabl*  loss  o{  emploj- 
MMit  for  pencnx  now  engaged  In  industrial 
worlc  In  WiaeoDMin  aloae.  tb«  Wiaconain 
Manurac-turen'  Aaaoctetkm  turn  Umb  Ui- 
formMl  bv  i.->ine  100  manufacturers  who  prn- 
ployed  55.608  persons  at  th«  st'irt  of  1949. 
that  furtiier  redxiction  m  tariffs  will  work  a 
aerlotis  hartlshlp  on  them  in  normal  ilrae«. 
In  a  peacetime  economy.  Wisconsin  lacto- 
nes •mptoy  about  8  tlioM  that  number 
or  Vatican,  or  upprcximatsly  450.000  per- 
aons.  We  ha\"«  made  no  attempt  to  survey 
•II  tbeae  plants.  The  ftndlnrs  listed  on  5ub- 
wquent  pac^s.  however,  serre  to  Indicate 
that  the  anUcJpated  exppr.eace  of  the  quot- 
ed companies  wUl  also  be  the  lot  of  the  Orma 
who  wexe  not  surveyed. 

The  present  Secretary  ot  SUte.  Dean 
Acheson.  U  well  aware  of  the  impact  that  a 
Wholesale  free-trade  program  wUl  make  on 
Amertcan  lndi»try.  He  has  chosen  to  Ig- 
nore this  threat  and  'U  consequences  to  the 
United  States  if  a  weakened  industry  Is 
called  upon  rgaln  after  the  present  emer- 
to  arm  a  free  world  As  stated  In  the 
2.  iMO.  laauc  of  Collier's  mag&aiue. 
Sacretary  AchMon  has  blandly  proposed  that 
Conyrefs  set  up  a  fund  to  train  for  "new 
jote"  millions  of  American  workers  and  to 
off  with  cash  grants  the  thousands 
kuTacturars  who  are  expected  to  lose 
Joba  or  buataaaaM  la  a  result  of  a  flood 
oT  coaapeUUT*  gooda  produced  by  cheap 
foreign  labor. 

WircDnsin  tedvatry  Is  well  aware  that 
numerous  ti*d*  Mtociawions  have  protected 
la  vain  against  the  Stats  Department's  pres- 
ent policy  o".  duties  On  behall  of  its  mem- 
bers, however,  tbe  Wieeonsin  Manufacturers' 
iMKxriatlon  feels  It  would  be  derelict  in  lU 
4hltT  If  It  did  iKn  call  this  dan<;erous  situa- 
tion CO  the  attention  of  the  Congress  which 
must  rightfully  determine  whetner  the  )obs 
Of  millions  of  Americans  and  their  futures. 
muBt  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  free  trade 
•■  a  aecrifice  to  idealism,  and  whether  the 
•acurliy  of  our  Nation  Is  to  be  Imperiled 
Wttbout  careful  consideration  of  the  conse- 
that  W.11  arise  from  sapping  indus- 
▼ttallty. 

The  industrial  rarolution  endowed  Eng- 
land with  productive  capacity  which  for  cen- 
turies permitted  It  as  a  small  nation  to 
determine  wcrld  events.  When  England  al- 
lowed It*  industrial  might  to  lalter  as  a 
result  of  lll-adTised  Government  actions  and 
the  drains  of  two  world  wars.  Its  place  in  the 
aun  began  to  fade.  America  todxy  stands 
mf  a  croearoada — one  way  we  remain  strong: 
on  the  other  hand,  by  lowering  tanlTs.  we. 
pave  another  section  In  the  road  down  wnich 
Xngland  is  now  rldmg 

THi  wiacomm  ioonomic  scrwi 

For  many  months  considerable  attention 
has  b?en  focused  on  the  fact  that  huge  Im- 
porU  of  Swias  watches,  unhampered  by 
equitable  tariffs,  have  undermined  the  do- 
mestic watch  ^lis:nees  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  training  and 
employment  of  skilled  craftsmen  In  this 
Indiutry  Is  seriously  threatened.  Since 
these  workers  arc  essential  to  military  pro- 
tftaetlan  in  that  they  produce  fc.entlflc  In- 
Stnuaents,  the  danger  to  our  delense  Is  self- 
evident 

In  much  the  same  fashion  an  unrealistic 
approacii  to  this  problem  by  the  State  De- 
partment has  imperiled  the  stability  of  the 
motorcycle  industry,  whose  rule  In  a  war 
economy  ne^s  no  elaboration  here. 

Milwaukee  U  the  home  of  the  Harley- 
Davidson  Motor  Co.  which  is  the  largest 
producer  of  motorcycles  In  this  cauntry. 
K.  V.  Gumpert.  export  marager  of  that 
corporation,  reports  that  Harlty-Davldson 
haa  already  hied  a  brief  with  the  Committee 
for  R:clproclty  Iiiformiition  and  the  United 
States  Tariff  Cummissiun,  Further,  oral 
testimony  was  given  before  the  committee. 
but  nj  rvlief  has  as  yet  b:^n  ofclalrsU  from 


a  duty  I  ate  of  10  percent  on  motorcycles 
and  15  percent  on  parts  The  problem  is 
amplified  by  Mr.  Gumpert  as  follows: 

■■li\  Msrch  1950.  Imports  of  motorcycles 
frtm  England  amounted  to  slightly  over  73 
pe.c?nt  of  our  domestic  production,  which 
means  thet  for  every  four  motorcycles  we 
m:'<1e.  Rneland  brought  In  three.  In  April, 
this  percent,»ffe  was  44;  in  May,  16.  Devalua- 
tion of  the  British  currency  has  made  It 
pc«£lbie  to  cffer  British  mortocycles  In  thta 
market  at  prices  approximately  25  to  30 
percent  belcw  prices  we  can  hope  to  meet. 
•If  (at  Torquay  I  our  C-overnment  should 
a^Tse  to  reduce  these  rates  by  50  percent, 
w'llch  is  the  maximum  permissible,  the  new 
rate  on  motorcycles  would  be  5  percent  and 
on  parts  T',  percent.  That  Is  practically 
free  trade,  end  It  would  mean  that  ctlU 
greater  quantities  of  English  motorcycles 
wou'd  be  sold  in  this  market  In  competition 
^llh'us.  With  Increased  Inflation  in  this 
countr:',  prices  of  American  products  are 
bound  to  go  up.  and  those  h)g"icr  prices, 
coupled  with  prpctlcally  free  trade  and  a 
30  percent  devalued  currency  In  England, 
mak?  comi>ei.itlQn  c::trerT>e".y  difficult 

"At  one  time  we  exported  between  30  and 
40  percent  of  our  total  production,  and  var- 
ious sections  of  the  Brltich  Empire  were 
o- r  b!:;:gc3t  market.  Now  we  cannot  tell 
a  slrgle  motorcycle  in  the  British  Empire. 
With  the  e::ceptlon  of  Canada,  vhere  v;e 
are  on  a  quota  basis.  Thiougbout  the  bal- 
anc;  of  the  British  Empire.  V7e  are  com- 
plitely  baned;  the  govrrnme'ts  refuse  to 
L'sue  import  permits  bccr.Tse  they  cay  they 
HIS  shcri  of  dollars  and  thflr  good  p?ople 
ahc'jJd  l;uy  British  motcrcyclrs  This  ;s  an 
excellrnt  mezns  of  completely  barring  com- 
petition. As  a  result  of  these  restrictive 
measures,  our  exports  now  amount  to  ap- 
prorlmately  10  percent  of  our  production 
and  will  remain  around  that  figure  until 
such  time  as  wp  are  a<;am  able  to  sell  In 
the  B.'ltish  Empire.  That  time  may  never 
c;me.  M?anwhlle.  our  market  is  being 
flooded  with  thousands  and  thoi.is.'-nds  of 
Bri'.lsh  motorcycles  each  year,  and  still  our 
Government  Is  playing  with  the  thought 
that  we  ought  to  reduce  the  duty  by  an 
additional  50  p-rcsnt  to  still  further  Increase 
these  Imports." 

Wisconsin's  second  largest  Industry,  paper 
and  pulp,  which  directly  employs  more  than 
3?.000  persons  and  probably  twice  that  num- 
ber indirectly,  is  also  most  vitally  affected 
by  the  Torquay  conferences.  Already  sub- 
jected to  severe  competition  because  of  low- 
ered Import  levies,  this  Industry  Is  now  faced 
wuh  the  prospect  that  out  of  21 .92!. 000  tons 
of  paper  produced  annually  In  this  Nation, 
13.001.000  tons  of  the  production  are  In- 
volved in  negotiations  at  Torquay,  which 
may  lead  to  further  drastic  cuts  In  rates. 
Moreover,  of  the  grades  not  belrg  consid- 
ered at  Torquay,  many  have  already  been 
subjected  to  the  maximum  reductions  In 
duty  permitted  under  present  law.  These 
grades  Include  1,000.000  tons  of  fine  p:»i>er, 
2.400.000  tons  of  wrapplm^  paper,  and  775,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  the  latter  being  on  the 
duty-free  list. 

We  can  all  remember  that  during  World 
War  II.  the  slogan  was  "Paper  hps  gone  to 
war."  and  efforts  were  made  to  conserve  Its 
use  so  that  vital  military  and  cssetuial 
civilian  activities  might  not  be  hindered 
Obvlou.'sly.  then,  the  paper  Industry,  which 
atlde  from  producing  its  normal  product, 
turned  out  vast  amounts  of  armaments  and 
allied  military  products  In  World  War  II.  is 
a  critical  one. 

To  contentions  that  Industry  may  be  com- 
plaining before  it  Is  hurt,  the  paper  Indus- 
try points  to  history  to  confirm  Its  fears 
for  the  future  In  1913.  when  newsprint  was 
placed  on  the  free  Import  list,  Wisconsin 
had  13  paper  mills  making  n»wsprlnt.  Today 
It  has  one. 

Tlje  more  than  50  companies  engaged  in 
this  indtutry  have  made  previous  representa- 


tions concernlni;  this  matter  to  the  State  De- 
partment, but  they  too  have  been  rebuffed. 

The  veneer  Industry  of  Wisconsin,  with 
more  than  3.000  direct  employees.  Is  In  a 
similar  position.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
In  this  respect  that  of  the  15  companies  In 
this  Industry,  only  1  employs  l.OOO  persona; 
the  remainder  are  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  which  are  In  no  financial  position 
to  withstand  Icng  periods  of  Intense  corajje- 
tUlon  for  domestic  markets.  Moreover,  in 
World  War  II.  these  companies  were  called 
U!X)n  to  supply  their  products  for  a  muiil- 
tv.de  of  military  Items,  Including  British 
mosquito  bcmbcrs.  This  Industry  cannot 
meet  the  much  lower  labor  costs  of  veneer 
producers  In  Canada.  Mexico.  Brazil.  Japan, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  for- 
eign Imports  are  competing  for  a  well-satu- 
reted  domestic  market  and.  consequently, 
employment  In  this  Industry  will  b2  partlcu- 
Uily  sensitive  to  r.ny  Increase  In  Imports. 
Further  details  concerning  the  plight  of  this 
Industry  may  b-  obtained  from  Rcb-rt  N. 
Hawess.  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D    C. 

While  Wisconsin  Is  not  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  apparel.  It  s  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  leather  products  and  hosiery.  Ed- 
ward Oerhardy.  president  of  the  Hansen 
Glove  Corp  cf  Milwaukee,  reports  that  his 
company  has  experienced  extremely  serious 
competition  In  the  knit  wool  glove  field  from 
Japan,  which  today  Is  shipping  to  this  coun- 
try 40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  dcr?ns 
of  gloves  that  are  consumed  In  the  United 
States.  Prices,  of  course,  are  absurdly  low  te- 
cau-?  of  the  extremely  low  labor  rates  abroad. 

■  We  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  compe- 
tition from  Europe  In  the  cotton  fabric  g'.ove 
field."  Gerhordy  continues,  "and  any  further 
reductions  In  tariff  would  so  seriously  affect 
our  volume  that  it  would  probably  necenaltate 
our  closing  one  cr  two  of  our  factories,  which 
at  present  are  located  In  the  smaller  ccm- 
munit'es  of  Wisconsin.  These  production 
units  have  become  some  of  the  mainstays  In 
the  economic  lives  of  these  communities,  and 
a  cessation  of  our  operations  in  these  towna 
would  serlotisly  affect  their  economic  posi- 
tion " 

This  company,  too.  repwrts  that  Its  national 
trade  associations  have  protested  without  ef- 
fect, over  the  Torquay  proposals. 

The  Pfl^ter  &  Vogel  Tanning  Co.  one  of 
the  leading  tanners  of  the  State,  points  cui 
that  thousands  of  persons  are  employed  In 
the  various  tanning  plants  In  the  State  and 
they  face  the  prospect  of  some  job  lo»sea. 
the  extent  depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
tariff  reductions  at  Torquay  and  the  length 
of  the  present  emergency. 

Brhard  H  Bueitner.  president,  declares 
that  ■'competition  from  foreign  countries  In 
the  field  of  leather  has  Increased  consider- 
ably In  the  past  1  to  2  years,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  further  headway  under  pres- 
ent tariffs  The  low  la'x)r  cost  In  foreign 
countrle.s  is  lar,;eiy  responsible  for  their 
ability  to  undercell  in  the  United  States 
despite  our  f  resent  duty  rates.  If  tariffs  were 
reduc?d  further,  the  Importation  of  leather 
would  bs  speeded  without  a  question  of  a 
doubt." 

The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  discloses  that 
Imports  of  hosiery  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1050  were  valued  at  SI  C82.0CO.  an  Increase 
of  58  9  percent  over  the  like  period  of  1949. 
Admittedly,  these  Imports  are  not  now  caus- 
ing much  difficulty,  except  In  the  case  of 
wool  hosiery  from  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  company  feels  that  If 
tariffs  were  further  reduced,  some  weaken- 
ing effects  on  the  Industry  are  bound  to  be 
felt. 

In  the  field  of  rubber  footwear,  the  La 
Crosre  Rubber  Mills  Co  ,  La  Croase.  has  found 
that  aerious  competition  alreaoy  exists  in 
the  domestic  market  because  of  lower  import 
levies,  and  feels  a  further  reduction  could 
easily  put  this  industry  out  of  business 

In  the  highly  cscentlal  metal  industries. 
the  sliuatlou  is   as  yet   indefinite,   but  stifl 
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competition  In  some  lines  Is  already  an  ac- 
tuality without  any  further  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  foreign  nations. 

Here  Is  what  H  F  Mlllmann.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Geuder.  Paeschke  A:  Frey  Co  . 
Milwaukee,  a  typical  producer,  haa  to  say  on 
the  subject : 

"We  make  a  very  varied  and  diverse  line  of 
sheet  metal  wares  and.  therefore,  cannot  give 
a  categorical  answer  as  to  whether  our  vol- 
ume Is  affected  by  imixjrts.  We  do  distinctly 
feel  foreign  competition  in  the  line  of  milk 
shipping  cans,  sizes  20  to  40  quart.s.  Ger- 
many is  offering  German  manufactured  cans 
at  prices  15  to  20  percent  under  our  selling 
prices.  Our  selling  prices  return  a  very 
meager  profit  as  It  is.  probably  becau.'»e  the 
Industry  Is  overequipped  Our  investment 
In  facilities  and  equipment  and  presses  for 
making  milk  cans  is  large  and  most  of  it  Is 
not  FUltable  for  any  other  purpose.  Unless 
we  pet  fUlBcipnt  tariff  protection,  that  di- 
vision of  our  business  Is  apt  to  suffer  a 
constant  loss  and  will  be  liquidated  It 
Fpems  to  us  most  unstatesmanllke  to  sup- 
ply Furope  with  fund.'  to  buy  machinery  and 
otiierwi.'-e  equip  the;:-selves  to  produce  var- 
ious and  sundry  items  and.  by  virtue  of 
lower  labor  costs,  ship  such  goods  to  the 
United  States  to  harass  our  manufacturers 
and  working  people,  if  we  permit  them  to 
do    so    by    Inadequate   tariff   protection  " 

Other  reports  might  be  added  covering 
other  industries,  but  the  foregoing  offers 
ample  proof  that  the  Torquay  conferences 
and  reduced  levies  which  may  rej'ult  from 
Ihcm  pose  a  f-reatening  spear  at  th?  heart 
of  Wisconsin's  Industry. 

Documented  evidence  for  entire  Indus- 
tries in  the  Nation  have  provided  similar 
proof  that  not  only  Industry,  but  Its  work- 
ers too,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  have  a 
vital  stake  In  these  deliberations  that  tran- 
acends  partisan  politics. 

The  Congress  has  here  a  problem  that  in- 
volves not  only  the  welfare  of  the  Mem- 
bers" constituents,  but  tiie  vitality  of  the 
Nation's  economic  and  financial  systems.  A 
solution  too  long  delayed  may  provide  our 
enemies  with  more  comfort  than  they  could 
obtain  from  many  divisions  of  trained  mili- 
tary forces. 


OperatioDt  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'^S 

Mcmday.  Dcccinber  11.  1950 

Ml".  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  .'statement  from  the 
News  Bulletin  of  December  11,  1950. 
6tJMM\«T  or  Operations  of  CoMMODirr  Camrr 

Corporation     From     Octobfr     17,      1933. 

THaoccH      October      31.      1950 — Reporttd 

Los&ES   Total   $2,473,139,523 

Reported  losees  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  Uie  period  from  October  17, 
1933.  through  October  31,  1950,  total  $2,473.- 
139,523  according  to  the  latest  calculations 
submitted  to  Congress. 

As  of  October  31,  1950,  the  Corporation  had 
$2  898.405,000  invested  In  commodity  loans 
and  price-support  inventories.  Crtton  under 
loan  accounted  for  $905,460,000  and  wheat  for 
$1,003,318,000.  Noabaslc  ccmmcdlties  totaled 
$621,310,000.  On  October  31.  1949,  the 
amount  outstnndlng  In  loans  and  inventories 
was  $3,148,577,000.  The  Inventory  reduc- 
tions and  the  reduction  In  com.modity  loans 
can  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  Increase  In 
whoksaie  commodity  prices  dtirlng  1950, 


In  1933  the  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  was  66.9  for  the 
average.  However  in  October  1933  it  stood  at 
71.2.  As  of  October  1950,  the  wholesale  price 
Index  stood  at  169  6.  Thus  the  Corporation 
has  been  playing  with  dollars  In  an  Inflation- 
ary market 

In  the  7-year  period  for  which  the  report 
was  complied  it  appears  that  $263,691,250  was 
realized  from  transactions  under  the  cotton 
loan  programs  and  $185,872,485  from  dealings 
under  the  general  commodities  purchase  pro- 
grams. These  gains,  however,  were  offset  by 
losses  among  which  were: 

Irish   potatoes _ $414,534,712 

Eggs —  - 91,  548,  715 

Wool 92,  207.  036 

Peanuts 67,  739,  511 

Dried   railk 23,522.406 

Butter 16,  614,  893 

Grain  sorghum 26,213,180 

Sugar    beets 16.517.269 

Wheat 58,  844,  089 

The  loss  on  building  grain  bins  for  farm 
storage  of  commodities  was  $10,027,621.  The 
bins  which  were  for  the  storage  of  wheat  and 
corn  are  scattered  throughout  the  West  Cen- 
tral State.";  The  reported  losses  on  corn 
totaled    $54,630,041. 

Although  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion reportedly  lost  more  than  $92.OC0.COO  in 
the  wool  transactions,  it  appears  that  as  of 
October  31.  1950.  the  inventories  totaled  but 
41.000  pounds  of  wool  on  which  a  value  of 
$23,000  was  placed. 

Over  $2,000,000,000  of  the  reported  losses 
from  op^r.""  lor  was  credited  to  the  wartime 
consumer  subsidy  program. 

PAtn,  O.  Peters. 


Power  Study  for  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    M.'VSS^CHVSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27 ) .  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  '"Power  Study  for  New  Eng- 
land," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  Dccemt)er  10,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PowiR  Sttbt  Set  fob  Nrw  England — Scrvet 
BY  Six  Federal  Agencies  Will  Incll-de  Sea- 
way Projbct  and  Niagara  Resources 

■V^'ASHTNGTON.  December  9 — Representatives 
cf  six  Federal  agencies  announced  plans  to- 
day for  a  $6,000,000  study  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  ease  water  and  power  short- 
age In  New  Enpland. 

The  study,  authorized  by  the  1950  Flood 
Control  Act,  will  include  a  reappraisal  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Increased 
power  production  from  Niagara  Palls,  and 
New  Enplands  Passamaquoddy  tidewater 
power  project  abandoned  in  1941  as  un- 
fea.'=lble. 

Agencies  named  by  Preeident  Truman  to 
make  the  survey  are  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture. Interior,  and  Commerce,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Division  of  Army 
Engineers,  and  the  Public  Health  Division  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  State  De- 
partment will  participate  as  a  nonmember 
representative  to  handle  International 
phases. 

The  studv  Is  an  outgrowth  of  complaints 
from  New  England  States  and  New  York  that 


lack  of  adequate  power  and  water  has  caused 
many  Industries  to  move  where  these  natural 
resources  are  available.  Officials  said  the  sur. 
vey,  which  will  be  re{>orted  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  2  years. 

Governors  of  the  States  Involved  have  been 
Invited  to  sit  In  on  the  program.  The  over- 
all aim  of  the  survey  will  be  to  find  out  how 
to  stimulate  Industry,  conserve  soil,  improve 
forests,  develop  navigation,  and  asBtire  ade- 
quate power  and  water  supplies. 

Tlie  decision  to  resurvey  the  possibilities 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  project  was  reached 
after  an  international  Joint  commission  re- 
cently said  it  was  "feaaible  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint  "  The  committee's  study  will 
be  directed  principally  to  determining 
whether  it  is  feasible  economically  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  thorough 
survey  would  be  $3,500,000. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Deceviber  11  <  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr    LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram 
which  was  sent  by  Mr.  John  J.  Sattler, 
commander  of  the  Department  of  North 
Dakota,  'Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars,  to 
President  Truman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Decembeh  4,  1950. 
Hon    Harry  S.  Trvman, 

Prcx-.dcnt  o;  the  United  States. 

Wmte   House.   Wafr*iington .   D.   Cr 

We  feel  that  our  Nation  Is  In  the  most 
critical  and  dangerous  situation  that  It  has 
ever  found  itself  In  our  history.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  decisions  to  be  made  at  this 
time  are  depenoent  upon  much  information 
that  only  those  in  high  positions  in  our  Na- 
tion are  possessed  and  that  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  all  of  us  who  do  not  have  this  infor- 
mation to  tinderstand  all  of  those  decisions 
at  the  time  they  are  made.  We  wholeheart- 
edly support  and  are  in  favor  of  a  permanent 
peace  at  any  and  all  cost.  However,  we 
strenuously  object  to  any  appeasement  for 
a  temporary  peace  which  will  lead  to  inevi- 
table war. 

We  strongly  feel  that  all  ultimate  deci- 
sions should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  the 
United  Nations  and  all  action,  if  possible, 
taken  by  the  United  Nations,  as  that  Organi- 
zation must  be  retained  as  the  world  guar- 
anty of  {permanent  peace.  However,  we  feel 
that  this  Nation  should  place  squarely  before 
the  United  Nations  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
imperat.ve  and  unalterable  necessity  of  back- 
ing up  its  original  decision  to  act  in  Korea 
to  stop  Red  aggression,  becatise.  If  the  United 
Nations  negotiates  a  temporary  appeasement 
peace,  they  have  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pxjrrldge  and  have  relegated  them- 
selves to  a  mere  debating  society  and  can  no 
longer  Jtistify  their  existence. 

We  recognize  and  fully  appreciate  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  delicate  and  vulnerable 
j>osition  In  which  France  and  England  find 
themselves  In  the  event  of  total  war.  We 
fully  appreciate  that  In  the  event  of  total 
war  their  peoples  face  the  potential  poesl- 
blllty  of  unfathomable  destruction.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  they  must  be  told  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  cannot  countenance 
another  Munich,  and  we  feel  that  the  only 
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hop*  civilization  now  bM  to  prevent  total 
war.  as  »Um  as  that  hope  may  be.  Is  to  stand 
Arm  and  unaltera*Jle  behind  the  orlglnul 
dec'.slon  of  the  United  Nations  to  stop  Com- 
muuist  artned  aggression. 

We  feel  taat  already  the  United  Nations 
has  melted  tco  Ion?.  We  cio  not  have  da>8 
but  onl-  hours  to  avert  miliury  disaster  and 
the  '!  ushter  end  torture  of  100.000  Ameri- 
can 'CO-.-. 

We  feel  that  our  Nation  has  financed  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  against  com- 
am««im>  and  we  have  been  in  full  accord 
ttet  we  should  do  so.  Kowever.  If  we  are 
goli^  to  finance  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
vt  feel  those  democracies  should  mobilize 
at  once  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  fit^ht  alone. 
We  feel  that  from  a  military  standpKiini  the 
only  practical  Immediate  hop>e  of  saving  the 
slttiation  m  Kcrea  is  by  the  Immediate  am- 
phrbiotis  landing  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  now  stationed  in  Formosa.  We  urge 
noon  ycu.  Mr.  President,  to  use  every  Influ- 
ence of  our  Nation  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions immedntely  order  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alist troops  on  Formosa  ln»o  action:  tomor- 
row wir  be  too  late:  and  In  the  event  that 
this  action  Is  not  forthcoming  by  the  United 
Nations  at  once,  that  the  United  SUtes  of 
lU  own  Tclitlon  take  steps  to  put  In  action 
In  Korea  the  Chinese  NationalisU  now  sta- 
tioned in  Formosa. 

We  strongly  urge  that  Russia  be  told  In 
positive  terms  that  unless  she  withdraws  her 
stooges  from  the  battle  lines  and  discontinues 
using  satellite  nations  as  Communist  gun 
fodder,  the  United  Nations  will  strike  directly 
at  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  atom  bomb. 

If  necessary . 

John  J.  Sattlct. 

Commander.  Department  of  North 
Dakota.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


Good  Government  1$  the  Greatest  B!e»i- 
inf  Any  Country  Can  Vouchsafe  to  Its 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^^IARKS 

KON.  COMPTON  i.  WHITE    . 

or  IDAHO  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF:SKNTAT1VES 

Monday,  December  11, 1950 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker. 
In  the  course  that  our  country  has  fol- 
lowed in  deahns  with  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World,  many  thoughtful  citizens 
of  this  coantry  have  come  to  feci  that 
those  responsible  for  Government  poli- 
cies and  the  plans  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed in  d-^aling  with  the  people  of  the 
countries  of  Euicpe  and  A5la.  are  er- 
ron?ous  aad  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests o.  the  American  people  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  all  the  people  in  general. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a  letter 
from  a  citizen  of  Idaho  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  collea«?ues: 

PocAT^LLo.  loauo,  December  B,  1950. 
Counos  I.  Wiiirr. 

House  of  Reprexentatires. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkai  Ma.  Wurra;  In  this  dark  hour, 
all  thoughts  are  turned  toward  Washington, 
D  C  .  cur  Nation  s  Capital.  We  listen  eag- 
erly for  scmrthing  that  will  give  us  hope, 
and  all  we  hear  Is  discoid. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  when  there  was  greater  need  for 
unlt«d  leaclership  ihun  now.  but  If  we  are  to 
jtidge  by  whut  we  :e-*  and  heiir.  there  never 
was  a  greater  dearth  tt  thli  leadership. 

Whv  cannct  for'iethlng  be  Cone?  The 
boys  are  dying— fruUlesaiy  dymg.  while  w» 


at  heme  are  enjoying  every  worldly  comfort 
and  ducusslng  what  eflcct  th  s  act  or  that 
word  will  have  upon  our  chances  in  1952. 

It  seems  time  to  lay  aside  the  politician's 
garh  and  don  the  statesman's  rol>es.  Otu- 
country  Is  In  grave  peril.  It  will  give  little 
comiort  to  anyone,  after  the  damage  Is  done, 
to  attempt  to  place  tae  blame  on  scmcono 
else. 

You,  sir,  may  be  fortunate  In  not  having  a 
son  In  Korea,  but  If  you  did  I  knew  that  my 
son,  who  Is  there,  would  be  betier  looked 
after,  'lo  allow  this  session  of  the  Congress 
to  conclude  without  every  nccesfa:y  thing 
being  done  to  avert  another  world  crislj 
would  be  a  major  tragedy. 

T.^.ere  should  be  no  Democrats  nor  Repub- 
licans m  Congress  at  this  time,  but  531 
patriots  working  unselhshly  vo  protect  our 
most  cherished  hcritas?— our  liberty. 

May  Gcd  give  you  divine  wisdom  to  see  the 
right,  and  courage  and  a  will  to  do  It. 
Very   sincerely  yours. 

W    E    CM. 


Show-Down  With  Friends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAVi  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27  \  1950 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Show-Down  With  Friends.' 
published  in  the  Oreson  Dally  Journal,  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  on  December  4.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Show-Down  WrrH  Fkiends 

These  are  bitter  times  They  call  for 
straight  thinking,  straight  statements,  and 
straight  shooting. 

We  b?lleve.  therefore,  that  the  United 
St.Ties  must  have  an  Immediate  show-down, 
not  only  with  its  avowed  and  fully  identified 
enemies,  but  with  its  supposed  friends.  And 
we  believe  that  the  show-down  with  our 
friends  should  come  before  the  show-down 
with  our  enemies.  In  fact.  It  must  be  that 
way 

Since  that  historic  day.  June  25.  1950. 
when  the  United  States  decided  it  could  re- 
treat no  longer  from  Communist  aggression 
and  must  stand  and  fight  in  Korea  (under 
the  UN  banner)  most  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  gone  along  with  us. 

They  praised  Americas  courageous  stand, 
said  It  gave  the  UN  a  new  leiose  on  life,  told 
the  United  States  to  go  to  U.  promised  their 
support. 

When  things  have  gone  well,  they've  been 
all  lor  us.  But  v.hen  things  have  gone  badly. 
as  early  in  the  Korean  war.  they've  jittered. 
<  Except  BritUh  and  Turks  who  are  fighting. 
not  carping  ) 

Now  that  things  are  going  disastrously 
once  more,  with  an  entirely  new  war  In  our 
laps,  they're  hedging  again,  second  guessing, 
critlcz.ng   our   leadership. 

Tliafs  the  record. 

Britain,  for  example,  now  wants  to  broaden 
the  high  command  on  a  more  representative 
UN  basis.  More  than  100  Laborlte  meml>er» 
of  Parliament  threatened  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
tain's  token  forces  In  Korea  unless  the 
United  Slates  consulted  Britain  as  to  the 
possible  use  of  the  A-bomb.  And  Prime 
Minister  Attlee.  In  a  hurried  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, seeks  to  amplify  Britain's  views. 

The  French  think  we're  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  European  war  in  Asia. 


All  Europeans  think  in  terms  of  their  own 
Interests  and  their  own  safety. 

All  this  propounds  some  serious  questions: 
What  could  we  expect  from  our  allies  If  we 
were    involved   In   an   all-out   war   with   the 
Soviet  Union? 

How  much  real  help  could  we  reasonably 
expect  from  our  friends  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — except  from  Canada,  of  course? 
Virtually  none. 

Could  or  would  the  Scandinavians  come 
through?     We  know  Sweden  would  net. 

Would  France  and  Belgium  and  Holland 
really  flght  If  the  Soviet  armies  swept  across 
Europe?     Frankly,  we  don't  know. 

Would  Communist-ridden  Italy  help?  It 
would  not. 

Would  the  western  Germans,  whom  we've 
befriended  and  defended,  fight  with  us?  Re- 
cent elections  Indicate  they  wouldn't. 
Would  India  aid?  Not  likely. 
What  does  that  leave  us''  The  British, 
naturally.  They  exercise  the  prerogatives  of 
a  relative.  Thoy  criticize  us  freely  and  ex- 
pect us  to  do  things  for  them  and  In  their 
way.  But  when  an  outsider  moves  In  they 
stand  at  our  backs. 

Who  else  Is  there,  besides  the  Canadians 
and  Australians? 
This  £ounds  like  a  brutal  appraisal. 
But   we   believe   it   is  simply  realistic.     At 
least  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  our  allies. 
Our  fighting  men  are  dying  by  thousands 
In  Korea.     Our  latest  castialty  list  Is  more 
than  31.000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Who's  fighting  the  war — despite  token  aid 
from  12  of  our  allies?    We  are. 

Who's  supposed  to  provide  the  money  and 
equipment  and  troops  to  protect  western  Eu- 
rope?   We  are. 

And  who  Is  criticized  when  things  go 
wrong?     We  are. 

If  our  allies  want  a  broader  military  high 
command  in  Korea,  we're  lor  them.  Let 
them  supply  It — and  the  troops  and  muni- 
tions and  money  to  go  with  It. 

W°re  getting  -  1*  Impatient  with  allies 
who  talk  a  good  game  and  like  to  coach,  but 
want  us  to  provide  the  uniforms,  do  all  the 
blocking,  carry  the  ball — and  collect  the 
lumps. 

So  we  think  a  show-down  Is  in  order— 
with  our  friends  first. 
Then  with  our  enemies. 


What's  Wrong  With  Labor  Leadership? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  11,  1950 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks '  e  Appendix  of  the  Rr.CRD, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Walter 
G.  O'Donnell  from  the  New  Leader  of 
November  27,  1950: 

What's  Wsonc  Wrrn  Labob  Lbadkbsbip? 

The  labor  movement  is  really  moving 
through  a  profound  evolutionary  process. 
Union-management  relationship*  are  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  that  labor  lawyers  and  labor 
economists  hesitate  to  write  books  on  the 
subject  for  fear  that  they  will  automatically 
become  dated.  A  new  and  still  nebulouj 
body  of  law  Is  evolving,  with  the  aim  of  regu- 
lating the  relations  of  labor  and  management 
toward  each  other  and  toward  the  public;  and 
the  outcome  of  this  strategic  economic  de- 
velopment Is  bound  to  determine  for  a  lon^ 
tlmo  the  structure,  efficiency  and  equitablllly 
of  our  economic  eywlcm. 
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Although  the  futlar-ental  traditions  and 
liberating  purposes  of  the  labor  movement 
remain  essentially  the  same,  the  changing  in- 
stitutional pattern  of  power  and  the  Increas- 
ing social  effects  of  union  activities  have  so 
altered  th2  operational  situation  that  new 
methods  and  functions — and  a  keen  ethical 
sense  of  social  responsibility — are  required  of 
tinlon  leadership  today. 

SOt7CH-AND-TUSIBI.X     CLAniATORS 

In  the  old  days,  labor  lenders  were  like 
gladiators,  locked  In  rough-a:-.d-tumble  com- 
bat with  stubborn  employers,  most  of  whom 
refused  to  bargain  collectively  until  forced 
to  do  so.  Blocked  by  the  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  an  antiquated  legal  code,  these  early 
labor  leaders  had  to  fight  relentlestiy  for 
every  gain,  generally  without  benefit  uf  legal 
support,  and  sometimes  in  derogation  of 
arbitrary  legal  formalities.  This  extremely 
adverse  slttiation  bred  Its  type :  the  belliger- 
ent, strong-headed,  leather-lunged  fellow 
wUh  heavy  Jaw  and  biilging  muscles,  whom 
some  have  since  deemed  It  fashionable  to 
stereotype  and  ridicule.  But  without  the 
fighting  qualities  and  courage  of  the  old-line 
labor  leader,  trade-unionism  would  never 
have  progressed. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  old-fashioned 
labor  leaders  have  grown  up  with  the  labor 
movement  and  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  modern  era  by  developing  a  wider  social 
vision  and  concomitant  new  methods. 
Among  them  there  is  now  a  more  sensible 
appreciation  for  the  public  consequei.ces  of 
union  activities.  Keeping  In  mind  that  or- 
ganized lalxjr  is  still  a  minority  of  the  work- 
ing force,  and  that  attention  Is  directed  to 
every  public  move  made  by  a  labor  leader,  the 
Importance  of  breeding  a  new  kind  of  labor 
leadership — one  that  is  socially  acceptable, 
dynamic,  and  can  see  beyond  the  Immediate 
Interests  of  the  union  meml>ership — becomes 
obvious.  It  is  only  by  being  something  more 
than  a  leader  of  labor  that  the  modem  union 
oQclal  can  ftirther  the  purposes  of  trade- 
unionism  and  extend  its  constructive  influ- 
ence Into  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  changed  situation  vls-a-vls  the  trade- 
unions.  In  which  problems  of  Increasing  com- 
plexity and  scope  are  constantly  arising.  Is 
producing  a  new  type  of  labor  leader  Some 
of  his  features  are  already  evident.  He  poe- 
ecnnrs  well-controlled  fiehtlng  qualities, 
moral  cotirage.  quiet  persistence,  a  flexible 
Intelligence.  Soft-spoken  and  cool  In  de- 
bate, he  is  usually  armed  with  lesjal  logic, 
with  the  facts  of  economics,  and  with  up-to- 
date  psychological  techniques  for  guiding 
ptnip  activity. 

Thanks  to  New  Deal  Wlslatlon.  oreanized 
labor  is  no  longer  as  frustrated  by  hcary  legal 
statutes  as  It  or»ce  was.  nor  so  completely 
the  outcast  of  the  courts.  Protection  of  the 
right  to  offgaals?  and  barfrain  collectively — 
as  provided  in  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act  (before  Taft-Hartley)  and  the  Norris- 
I^OMTdla  Act.  and  in  related  legislation  re- 
•trtcttng  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor 
disputes  and  exempting  unions  from  the 
antitrust  laws— have  given  labor  a  workable 
measure  of  equaluted  legal  and  economic  in- 
fluence with  manaeement.  As  a  result,  col- 
lective bargaining  one  of  the  most  essential 
lli»titutlons  of  free  enterprise,  has  grown 
More  effective  as  a  mean  of  Improving  the 
conditions  of  the  worktngman  and  the 
processes  of  industrial   cixwdlnatlon. 

TTir    NTW    PAl  ILSJS 

Through  the  years  of  economic  recovery 
and  war,  labor  and  management  became  more 
cooperative,  and  trade-unlcn  membership 
grew  In  numbers  and  In  power.  But  ttie  new 
pattern  of  more  fairly  balanced  power  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  however  workable, 
appeared  offensive  to  certain  managerial  in- 
terests which  had  become  accustomed  to  a 
continual  preponderance  of  power  on  tbtlr 
side.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  an 
orderly  up-and-down  movement  of  counter- 


balancing but  ccoperatire  forces,  manage- 
ment wanted  the  teeter-totter  always  tipped 
in  Its  favor,  and  every  time  the  weight  of 
organized  labor  put  management  "up  In  the 
air"  it  yelled  for  help  against  the  growing 
power  of  labor.  This  reaction  ctilminated  In 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — w'aich  impartial  econ- 
omists, arbitrators,  and  legal  experts  who 
have  observed  the  actual  effects  of  it  on  col- 
lective bargaining  agree  has  impeded,  con- 
fused, and  disrupted  the  orderly  processes  erf 
bargaining,  and  has  reduced  labor  relations 
mere  and  more  to  a  problem  for  litigation 
and  decision  by  courts  and  governmental 
agencies.  In  short,  the  Tsft-FLirtley  law  and 
similar  tjrpes  of  Siate  laws  are  pushing  labor 
relations  Into  "statism"  and  uaicris  into 
politics — with   a    vengeance. 

Not  only  has  the  legal  status  of  la.bor  Im- 
proved over  what  it  Wds  many  years  ago.  but 
lis  economic  strength  has  grown  because  key 
segrments  of  the  economy  £ire  so  well  union- 
ized that  labor's  decisions,  demands,  and 
achievements  are  affecting  the  whole  struc- 
tu.e  of  our  Interdependent  economic  society. 
This  explains  the  new  widespread  Intere-st  la 
labor,  and  motivates  the  growing  social  re- 
sponsibility of  labor  leaders.  No  longer  can 
Individuals  or  groups  aSord  to  act  in  eco- 
nomic a^alrs  as  If  they  alone  exist;  at  times, 
true,  their  intfrests  may  coincide  with  the 
general  welfare — but  on  other  occasions 
group  demands  may  require  modification  or 
self-restraint  to  accommodate  larger  social 
needs.  The  strategy  of  the  labor  mcvement 
should  embrace  the  broadest  interests  of  so- 
ciety, working  toward  full  employment  at 
high  levels  of  production  under  relative'y 
stable  conditicns  favorable  to  the  creative 
effort  and  welfare  of  all. 

A  vrrsL  rcNcnoN 

Labor  relations  are  no  longer  a  gladiatorial 
contest  before  an  amused  but  disinterested 
public,  but  are  a  most  vital  function  In  our 
economic  structiire  which,  when  disrupted, 
can  {xxifoundly  affect  the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  the  Na.ion.  Such  disruption  may 
Involve  the  chronic  Indigestion  produced  by 
obsolete  building  codes  or  the  acute  paralysis 
of  a  general  strike.  However,  no  one  can 
expect  an  economic  system  to  function  pain- 
lessly.  and  s...rr:e  disturbances — even  strikes 
in  public  utiiiiies  and  the  civil  service — be- 
ing symptoms  of  deeper  disorders  and  in- 
justices, may  warrant  a  collective  withhold- 
ing of  labor  services  as  a  last  resort. 

If  the  decisions  of  labor  un:or.s  are  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety at  large.  It  is  important  that  their  mem- 
bership as  well  as  their  leadership  have  an 
understanding  of  economics  and  other  s.3Cial 
sciences  in  addition  to  a  practical  grasp  cf 
Immediate  problems.  Thouehtful  unionists 
Ehoiild.  for  this  reason,  consider  the  need  lor 
establishing  a  national  labor  Institute 
to  train  labor  leaders  scientifically.  Meet  in- 
stitutions cf  higher  learning  conduct  special 
courses  for  the  training  cf  Industrial  and 
biisiness  personnel,  but  very  few  provide  fa- 
cilities for  educating  young  men  for  the  difS- 
cult  responsibilities  of  labor  leadership.  Yet 
the  function  of  the  leader  of  labor  Is  rapidly 
becoming  as  vital  as  that  cf  the  businessman 
and  Indtistrial  manager,  and  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  importance  as  collective  bargRining 
expands  in  the  direction  of  umon-m-anage- 
ment  cooperation.  Education  has  always 
needed  the  support  of  the  labor  movement: 
new  the  labor  movement  needs  the  support 
of  edticatlon. 

The  nonpartisan  business  unionism  of 
Samuel  Gcmpers  served  to  advance  the  lab<:ir 
movement  during  his  heyday;  but  today, 
labor  is  in  poiitiC*  for  keejw.  The  reason  I  or 
this  is  clear.  Labor  made  iu  greatest  gains 
when  formerly  restrictive  la's's  pertaining  to 
Its  rights  were  reformed.  When  people  in  a 
movement  which  relates  so  directly  to  their 
personal  welfare,  as  does  labor,  become  con- 
vinced that  government  policy  Is  the  key  to 
reailzing    tne    purpcses    of    tneir   movement. 


they  are  Impelled  to  engage  In  politics  on  a 
partisan  basis.  More  and  more,  labor-man- 
agement Issues  are  being  transferred  from 
the  bargaining  table  to  the  realms  of  law  aiKl 
politics. 

EneciALKTs  Nra»ED 

TTiis  legal-political  process,  from  which  a 
new  labor-management  pattern  Is  evolving, 
requires  of  Its  participants  a  great  deal  more 
than  skill  in  ct.llectlve  bargaining  or  ability 
to  exert  organized  pressure.  In  fact,  the 
functions  of  labor  Icader.-hip  have  so  expand- 
ef  that.  In  the  larger  locals.  In  the  Strte  ar.d 
nation?.!  federations,  and  in  the  national  and 
Ir.iernaticnal  unions,  t.'.ese  functions  can  be 
effectively  performed  only  when  distributed 
an:.' n^  spec.altsts.  The  most  a  small  l~caJ 
can  do  is  choose  leaders  versatile  enough  to 
meet  the  new  demands  of  an  eSScle:it,  modern 
union;  but  even  on  the  Ix^aJ  level  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  organize  auxiliaries  such 
as  educational,  public  relations,  and  politi- 
cal action  committees.  A  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  labor,  aware  cf  Its  enlarged  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  responsibilities. 
Is  providing  specializod  services  to  fulfill 
those  respcnsifciUties  cfBci^ntly.  More  than 
50  national  and  international  A.  P.  of  L. 
unions  h?.ve  an  educational  director,  a  re- 
Efarch  director,  or  both;  nearly  all  the  large 
CIO  unions  are  simi'.arly  staffed.  Most 
unions  have  a  legal  department,  and  an  In- 
creasing number  are  employing  economists, 
statisticians,  public-relations  directors,  and 
specialists  in  workers'  education. 

The  labor  leader  in  this  age  of  special ira- 
tlon.  fully  aware  of  h;<  new  scope..- Is  more 
than  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  his 
union — lie  1"  also  an  executive  who  coor- 
dinates and  directs  a  staff  of  specialists  who 
assist  him  in  adn^lnisterlng  union  policy. 
In  his  capacity  as  executive  he  embraces  the 
functions  of  r.n  entrepreneur,  a  salesman, 
an  1  a  statesman.  The  labor  leader  who  tries 
to  perform  the  whole  Job  cf  union  adminis- 
tration himself  will  either  do  it  poorly,  or  kill 
himself  trying  to  do  It  well:  even  an  out- 
standing labor  leader  wcu!d  have  to  neglect. 
E£iy.  public  relations,  education,  and  research 
in  order  to  attend  to  pressing  matters  like 
grievances.  contracts.  and  organization 
drlvps.  A  function  Hire  political  action  alone 
Is  not  merely  a  problem  In  how  to  organize 
txnion  members  for  effective  political  expres- 
sion of  their  interest*:;  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
preparing  the  workmgman  for  acts  which 
will  extend  his  influence  further  Into  the 
community,  and  of  securing  the  support  of 
ncniabor  elements  lor  policies  designed  to 
improve  the  general  welfare.  Successful 
political  action,  in  this  tiroader  sense.  In- 
volves maxaQal-ing  the  services  of  experts  In 
public  relations,  worker?  education,  and  eco- 
nomic research — areas  where  liU>or  is  most  in 
need  of  improvement. 

EECONCE-IXC     nniEXIXTi 

Organized  employers,  in  trade  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  manufacturers' 
associations,  are  using  the  techniques  of 
economics,  education,  and  public  relatloiis 
extensively  to  help  tiiem  state  their  position 
en  public  issues  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  their 
Interests  with  society's.  This  approach  is 
legitimate,  and  not  always  antilabor,  but  un- 
less It  is  balanced  by  other  viewpoints 
equally  well  erticulated.  it  may  produce  a 
strongly  conservative  bias  in  the  community 
and  thus  obstruct  the  labor  movement  ■ 
progress. 

E'-.dence  of  this  systematic  dnve  on  the 
jOiit  of  employert.  wtich  columnist  Thomas 
L.  Stokes  has  called  the  conservative  coun- 
ter-revolution." can  be  found  on  every  side. 
Millions  of  dollars  per  month  are  being  spent 
In  a  campaign  to  resell  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  the  American  public  Of  course, 
labor  Is  for  free  enterprise — but  for  every- 
body— and  collective  bsrfaining  is  c.ie  of  the 
cornerstones  of  genuine  free  enierpriJe.  Eut 
free    enterpr.se    is    a    phrase    w.ih    many 
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«nd.  unXortunatfly.  ior  some  vrhoaa 
faiMiUc  proportkins  at  men- 
ttoB  at  tboM  boly  wtvds  tbej  mean  free- 
booting.  Interestingly  enougli,  tbe  tre« 
enterprisers  are  selling  employers  and  busl- 
r-esa  -xecuti\e«  on  the  idea  ot  getting  out  of 
end  Into  community  Hie;  as  a 
MBplojrers  have  even  gone  to  as 
far  ••  orcmntslng  tours  of  school  children 
and  teachers  through  their  plants.  Org:in- 
laid  l»bsjs  might  follow  this  example  with 
profit. 


The  Wor!^  Crisis  Stems  From  Mary  Errors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.WATKINS 

OF  trr.vH 
m  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  (leQislative  day  of 
Monduy.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  W ATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con5.?nt  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Cilv  Tribune  under 
date  cf  r>eccmber  7.  1950.  written  by 
Holmes  Alexander,  a  veil-known  na- 
tional columnist.  The  title  of  the  article 
is  World  Cruris  Stems  from  Many 
Error5 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

WoBU)  CzisJs  STivis  FaoM  Many  Ebkoks 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washtvcton.  d.  C — Depending  on  how  you 
look  at  it.  Capitol  Hill  reaction  to  the  Ko- 
rean setback  has  been  (a)  a-a  orgy  of  blamas- 
gtTlng  ex-  (b)  a  sober  willingness  -to  reex- 
amine the  causes  of  our  plight.  This  col- 
umn la  babied  on  an  interview  with  an  admln- 
Istra'^lon  Se::ator  who  Is  as  close  to  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
Pentagon  as  anybody  In  Washington. 

WHO'S    TO    SLAMir 

He  believes  that— 

1.  It  w!is  3  lE'-t.ike  to  go  to  Korea  and  It 
Is  a  mistake  to  stay  there. 

3.  The  decision  to  Intervene  In  Korea  was 
prlmarllT  a  tragic  popularity  bid  by  Presi- 
<lent  TVtunan  who  hoped  to  outsmart  his 
Bapubllcan  critics. 

3.  Everybody  is  In  part  to  blame  for  our 
desperate  predicament — the  President  on  his 
grtlty  motives,  the  btisiness  leeders  who 
called  for  tax  reductions  In  a  time  of  crisis, 
and  mercurial  American  public  which  de- 
manded d.jtarmament  In  1945  and  shouted 
for  action  as  the  cold  war  intensified  from 
1M3  onward. 

4.  We  must  now  appease  communism, 
abandon  Asia,  stall  for  time,  and  rearm  in 
the  realistic  knowledge  that  we  have  loet  the 
fbit  battle  of  world  war  III  and  must  go  all 
oui  to  win  the  last  one. 

LOSS    or    FAITH 

These  opinions,  which  I  am  reporting  and 
are  not  my  own.  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
vwmng  tbe  dUunlty,  lack  of  confidence,  and 
loKB  of  fa.th  which  prevail  In  the  C  ipital  City. 
TlMaa  are  not  pra*seworthy  qualities,  but 
they  serve  one  useful  purpoae.  They  com- 
bat the  old  wives'  tale  that,  having  made 
oac's  bed.  one  must  lie  in  It.  If  we  lie  much 
loager  In  this  one.  we  shall  certainly  die 
there.  Tbe  mood  In  which  the  Senator  de- 
livered those  opinions  was  not  defeatist  by 
any  mean;  It  was  a  mood  that  called  for 
vadentaading.  for  ebaage. 

We  tfsottld  uitdeiefnrt  better  late  than 
never,  taai  Uie  cbeert  which  greeted  Mr. 


Truman's  bold  act  of  last  June  drowned  out 
solemn  military  warnings.  The  Senator  of 
this  Interview  presided  at  some  secret  hear- 
Intn.  and  sat  In  on  many  more,  where  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  plainly  stated  th-^t  Ko- 
rea was  useless  to  occtipy  and  impossible 
to  defend. 

OPINIONS  ovraacLED 

These  opinions  were  overruled  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  He  reversed 
both  his  Secretary  of  State  and  his  military- 
advisers — all  of  whom  might,  properly  ha'.e 
resigned  In  order  to  alert  the  country.  We 
went  into  Korea  on  the  gamble  that  neither 
P.uss^a  nor  Red  Cilna  would  aght  us  there. 
If  either  or  bcth  d.d  fight  us,  the  A-bomb 
was  known  to  be  our  last  resort — and  still  is. 
But  the  fate  of  the  Korean  campaign  was  al- 
ways in  Communist  hands,  not  ours.  Mr. 
Truman  was  playing  his  luck. 

The  President,  far  more  experienced  In  pol- 
itics than  in  military  matters,  was  right 
about  one  thing.  His  popularity  rocketed 
skyward  as  a  result  of  his  bold  actio'  .  He 
was  acclaimed  abroad  and  at  home.  His  Re- 
publican adversaries,  particularly  In  the  Sen- 
ate, were  covered  with  confusion  as  his  action 
rebutted  charges  of  appeasing  communism 
and  bypassing  the  United  Nations.  Is  this 
the  kernel  of  his  Korean  decision?  The  Sen- 
ator under  Interview  thinks  it  is.  "I'll  say 
this  much,"  he  said.  "If  the  Republicans  had 
not  been  hammering  on  Harry  Truman,  he'd 
never  have  gone  to  Korea.  Blame  him  lor  it; 
yes.  But  blame  the  Republicans  for  driving 
him  into  It." 

There  from  a  close  friend  and  adviser  is  one 
Of  the  most  pungent  Judgmer.ts  ever  made 
of  Harry  Truman.  He  wanted  to  be  popular. 
He  wanted  to  confound  the  political  opposi- 
tion. How  much  more  infantile  can  leader- 
ship be? 

XVXXTBODT   TO   BLAUK 

As  for  the  Senator's  general  statement  that 
everybody  is  partly  responsi'ole  lor  the  fix  we 
are  in.  that  is  surely  a  matter  of  the  leader- 
ship we've  chosen.  If  th?  American  public 
has  been  wrong  about  Rursta,  the  best  proof 
is  that  we  eleci-ed  Presidents  who  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union  as  early  as  19C3  and  ex- 
pected to  live  in  peace  with  Russia  as  late  as 
last  spring.  If  It  was  a  mistake  to  believe  in 
peace  and  prosperity,  the  mistake  was  made 
when  wc  elected  a  President  who  promised 
these  things  In  1948.  Thes?  are  errors  which 
we  ml<^ht  as  well  confess  and  try  to  do  better 
next  time 

As  for  the  rest,  we  lost  the  battle  of  Asia 
when  Mr.  Truman  lost  his  gamble  that 
neither  Russia  nor  Red  China  wculd  fight  In 
Korea.  Even  If  we  stablll.79  the  MacArthur 
line  and  defend  it  ail  winter,  r/e  must  still 
win  the  last  battle  of  world  war  III— the 
battle  of  Russia.  We  won't  win  It  by  carping 
criticism. 


Military  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  by 
Arthur  E.  Farmer,  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Times,  under  date  of  April  11,  1950. 
The  letter  has  just  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  think  it  .should  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of   the  CoNCRESsiONAt 

KSCORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 
I  From    the    New    York    Times    of    April    1«. 
19301 

Mn-riABT  CotniTs— Protectiow  or  Rights  or 
Accused  Hxld  No  Threat  to  Discipuke 
(Tlie  writer  of  the  followlntt  l'?ttcr  eerved 
In  the  Judge  .Advocate  General's  Department. 
He  is  now  chairman  cf  the  Ccrr.r-.ittee  en 
Military  Law  of  the  War  Veterans  Bar 
Association.) 
To  the  EoTca  or  ths  Ne-w  York  Timts: 

In  the  Times  of  April  9,  C.  Bradfird  Wel'.ea 
aays:  "As  a  teacher  and  es  an  cfBcc-r.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  complaint  that  military 
Justice  U  net  J-istice.  I  agree.  It  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  " 

M/  Welles  Justifies"  thla  condition  bv 
T'  •  that  Justice  is  incompatible  w.th 

ci.  >■  and   that  the  decent  cdmlnlctra- 

llon  uf  justice  to  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  will  "endanger  the  fabric  of 
discipline  which  alone  can  secure  victory." 
Fortunately,  the  cfflceri  and  administrative 
cfflctals  who  a.-e  responsible  for  the  leadsr- 
ahip  of  the  armed  services  do  not  appear 
to  a{»re?  with  Mr.  Welles.  There  have  been 
rr.Tor  0  ITerences  of  opinion  recpictlr.g  the 
requirements  of  a  Uniform  Code  cf  Military 
Justice.  But  these  differences  have  all  b;en 
ba--,?d  upon  conflicts  In  ideas  as  to  the  means 
by  which  Justice  may  be  insured,  and  not 
upon  any  doubt  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  court-martial  system  Is  to  guar- 
antee to  every  member  of  the  services 
charged  with  an  offense  an  Impartial  trUl. 
with  a!!  the  constitutional  safevruards  fjund 
In  civilian  life  which  can  be  afforded  the  ac- 
cused under  the  exigencies  of  military 
service. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  view  that 
the  court-martial  system  must  b;  a  system 
oi"  justice,  opponents  of  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  rl'-,ht  of  the  comm.ir.dlng  offi- 
cer to  appoint  the  courts  argued  that  such 
a  provision  would  subvert  discipline  and 
interfere  with  the  armed  services'  primary 
duty  of  winning  wars.  Answering  this  con- 
tention. Senator  Moasx  recently  stated  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"The  best  answer  I  can  give  Is  the  state- 
ment of  one  general  who  testl9?d  before  the 
War  Department  Advisory  Committee  on 
Military  Justice  that— 

"Discipline  Is  maintained  by  many  means. 
outstanding  of  which  Is  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  choice  between  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline and  proper  administration  of  Justice  by 
the  courts-martial  system.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered through  courts  martial  In  the 
interest  of  maintaining  proper  disciplinary 
standards. 

"Thoee  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  served,  not  in  the  exalted  ranks  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  but  in  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  the  military,  naval  and  Air  Forces, 
know  that  nothing  will  arouse  the  resent- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  in  the  services 
as  quickly  and  in  such  degree  as  the  feeling 
that  one  of  their  number  Is  receivlnc;  a  raw 
deal  from  a  court  martial,  and  thev  will  also 
know,  as  the  rest  of  us  mu.st  realize  from  our 
buman  experience,  that  a  resentlul  Individ- 
ual ta  an  inefficient  Individual  and  one  who 
Is  far  less  ame.-.able  to  discipline  than  those 
who  have  faith  In  their  superiors. "  (Con- 
caxsaiONAL  Rxcoao,  February  3,  1950,  p.  1432.) 

In  th's  statement  lies  the  basic  refutation 
of  Mr.  Welles'  contention.  The  Army  real- 
izes. If  Mr.  Welles  does  not.  that  men  can 
be  led  but  cannot  be  driven,  and  that  the 
fundamental  requisite  for  leadership  is  the 
leader's  ability  to  inspire  confl  lencc.  It  liaa 
explicitly  so  stated  in  one  of  its  field  man- 
uals. Men  and  r^nmen  trained  In  the  Atr.?:- 
l'*an  trndltlf  n  will  not  ac~.'pt  Injmtlce  m  a 
neceaaary  lupllcatlon  of  discipline,  and  will 
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refuse  their  confidence  to  officers  who  work 
on  the  contrary  assumption 

Expediency  Is  never  a  valid  excuse  for  In- 
justice. A  stinging  sense  that  a  court  mar- 
tial has  given  a  mem.ber  of  their  unit  a  raw 
deal  wUl  do  more  to  subvert  discipline  and 
destroy  morale  than  tho.«e  slight  delays 
which  may  be  Inherent  In  (Jivinj?  a  man 
a  fair  trial — the  process  which  Mr.  Welles 
rttera  to  aa  legalism. 

AaTHUB  £.  FAXMKa. 

New  Yorx,  AprU  11.  1950. 


Current  World  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF    .NEW    JER.SIY 

DT  THE  fcENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday  December  11  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27) .  1953 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday.  December  10.  I 
was  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  the 
current  world  cri.sis  by  Mr.  Don  Passante 
over  StaUon  WNJR.  Newark.  N.  J.  In 
thLs  interview  I  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  the  world-wide  forces  of  freedom  are 
to  prevail  we  must  stick  to  our  friends 
and  stick  to  our  principle.^,  and  we  mast 
speak  for  those  principles  in  truly  mspir- 
ing  terms  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  thii  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  prmt*Hi  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recofd,  as  follows: 

Mr  Passantk.  SenaU.T  SMriH.  will  you  tell 
us  what  in  your  jidgmenl  are  the  most  Im- 
ptjrtant  steps  to  be  taken  In  the  present  world 
crisis'" 

Senator  SMrrH.  I  would  answer  that,  first 
of  all.  by  saying  what  seems  to  me  tiie  gen- 
eral duty  of  aU  of  us.  the  American  people 
and  free  peoples  everywhere  That  duty,  aa 
I  see  It,  is  to  stick  to  our  friends  and  stick 
to  our  principles  everywhere  in  the  world.  I 
think  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  over-all 
duty  as  the  guiding  principle  of  our  actions 
in  aU  these  problems  that  beset  us  today: 
Stick  to  our  frieiKls  and  stick  to  our  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr  P.Kss\!m.  VThj  do  you  put  It  In  just 
that  way.  Senator?  Do  you  think  there  is 
danger  that  we  may  abandon  friends  or 
principles? 

Senator  SMrrn  I  wish  I  could  say  con- 
fidently that  I  tliought  there  was  no  such 
danger,  but  I  am  Inclined  to  thiuk  there  Is. 
To  my  mJid.  that  Is  the  greatest  danger  we 
face.  That  is  jtist  what  the  Comni'vinists 
want  to  bring  at>out — they  hope  that  each 
of  the  free  ntitlons  will  become  so  fearful 
of  Communist  aggression  against  Itself  that 
the  morale  and  cohesion  of  the  Jree  world 
will  fall  apart  aiid  that  every  nation  wi;!  try 
to  save  Its  own  sk;n  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  The  Communists  are  waging  a  war  of 
nerves  as  well  as  a  war  of  weapons  l.i  the 
hope  of  breaking  our  unity.  We  have  to 
resist  that  war  of  nerves  Just  as  much  as  the 
war  of  weapons.  We  have  to  stick  t.:-j^ether 
and  keep  our  heads 

Mr  Passantz.  Senator  Smh-h.  you  have 
more  than  cnce  publicly  opposed  the  idea 
of  a  preventive  war  by  the  United  iiiu.iei 
against  Russia.  Do  you  still  feel  tne  sa.-ne 
way? 

Senator  SMrrH.  Very  definitely.  I  know 
some  Americans  hcve  gincerely  argued  lor 
a  preventive    war,    but   In   my   judgment   it 


would  be  a  tragic  error  to  start  a  conflict 
which  might  coet  millions  of  lives  both  here 
In  America  and  throughout  the  world  at  a 
time  when  we  still  have  a  chance  to  save 
freedom  without  a  general  war.  On  the 
same  basis,  I  personally  oppose  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  unless  and  until  we  are 
forced  into  a  total  war. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  unity  and  the 
common  moral  purfXise  of  the  free  world, 
there  are  three  courses  which  we  must 
follow; 

First,  we  must  make  crystal  clear  to  the 
whole  world  our  unflagging  desire  for  peace. 
If  war  should  come,  we  must  be  ready  to 
fight  it;  bu:  we  ourselves  must  never  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  be  the  wamiakers. 

Second,  we  m  America  must  take  the  lead- 
ership in  supporting  freedom  everywhere  in 
the  world,  for  large  and  small  nations  alike. 
In  Asia  as  well  as  Europe.  There  has  been 
pressure  on  us.  of  course,  to  aoandon  Asia 
with  the  Idea  of  building  up  Europe  In  my 
judgment  that  would  be  folly.  The  fight  for 
freecom  is  a  world-wide  proposition.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  friends  In  Europe  can  be 
brought  to  see  the  matter  m  that  light  and 
join  us  in  a  world-wide  effort  to  maintain 
the  institutions  we  value.  If  we  aim  hi?h  I 
know  we  can  find  the  strength  to  follow 
through. 

My  third  point  Is  that  we  must  not  appease 
anywhere  in  the  world.  We  have  had  to  re- 
treat in  Korea  and  we  may  well  have  to  re- 
treat seme  more  But  don't  forget  we  had  to 
retreat  at  Bataan  and  still  we  won  the  Jap- 
anese war  No  matter  where  the  battle  lines 
are,  we  must  always  be  prepared  for  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears  to  save  our  principles,  and 
we  must  refuse  to  enter  into  any  unmoral 
agreements  for  expediency  or  under  duress. 
As  soon  as  wp  begin  to  compromise  our  prin- 
ciples, as  soon  as  we  begin  saying  that  what 
was  wrong  yesterday  Is  right  today  simply 
because  It  Is  backed  by  superior  might,  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  will  dissolve  and  the 
United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace  will  cease 
to  exist 

Mr.  P.\ssAirrE.  Then,  Senator  Smith,  if 
you  rule  out  preventive  war  and  at  the  same 
time  you  reject  appeasement,  how  do  we 
proceed  from  there"^  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  basis  for  negotiation  with  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese  Communists? 

Senator  Smh-h.  That  depends  on  them. 
Thus  far  they  have  shown  very  httle  disposi- 
tion to  negotiate  In  good  faith.  At  the  same 
time,  on  our  side  we  would  never  rule  out 
the  pofsibility  of  .'•onorable  ner-^tiatlon.  We 
should  explore  every  possibiUty  through  our 
dlsplcmatic  channels,  because  when  the  dip- 
lomats give  up  then  the  war  is  on.  Eut  I 
repeat,  we  must  never  entertain  the  notion 
cf  some  Munich-type  settlement  by  which 
we  agree  to  what  we  know  is  moraiiy  wrong. 

Mr  Passante.  One  further  question,  Sen- 
ator SMrrH.  Are  you  stiU  hopeful  that  the 
Communist  powers  actually  will  negotiate 
on  terms  we  ca.n  accept  without  a  general 
war'' 

Senator  Smith.  In  other  words,  you  are 
asking  whether  I  still  have  hopes  that  a 
third  world  war  can  be  avoided. 

?'r    Passante.  Yes.  Senator. 

Senator  SMrrn.  I  think  the  Communist 
leaders  m  Moscow  will  negotiate  only  if  they 
are  faced  with  superior  force  in  the  free 
world.  They  showed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Berlin  »~lockade  m  1*48. 

Therefore  the  great  problem  for  us  now 
In  order  to  avoid  war.  anu  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  above  all.  is  to  build  up  the  strength 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world  as  fast  a.s  we 
possibly  can.  That  means  military  produc- 
tion, it  means  sacrifices  for  all  of  us  at  home, 
and  of  courae  it  means  sacrifices  for  the 
other  free  nations,  including  Europe,  who 
are  having  to  turn  back  to  military  affairs 
just  as  they  had  bemin  to  tret  back  on  their 
feet  thr;"jgh  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram.   Bui  if  we  ace  the  need  and  U  we  stick 


together  on  a  world-wide  basis,  we  can  do 
the  Job. 

Last  of  all.  but  equally  important,  we 
must  develop  new  means  of  breaking 
throusrh  the  iron  curtain  and  bringing  the 
miessage  of  hope  and  freedcwn  to  all  the 
people  who  are  now  under  Communist  sub- 
jection That  includes  the  Russian  people. 
We  must  convince  them  that  we  are  their 
friends,  that  we  want  peace  and  free  com- 
munication and  understanding  with  them. 
If  we  can  get  that  message  through  in  a 
powerful  enough  way.  then  we  will  add  tlie 
good  will  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  cap- 
tive peoples  to  the  f>ower  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Passante.  We  know  how  concerned  you 
have  been  with  that  problem.  Senator 
Smith,  and  we  know  that  otor  Government's 
world-wide  Voice  of  America  program  owes 
Its  existence  to  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  which 
you  Initiated  in  the  Senate  more  the.n  2 
years  ago  Do  you  think  the  Voice  of 
America  is  doing  an  effective  job  today  with 
its  world-wide   "campaign   of   truth"? 

Senator  Smith  Yes;  I  think  It  is  doing  an 
Increasingly  good  job  We  greatly  increased 
the  size  of  Its  operation*  by  a  new  appro- 
priation this  year.  Yet  nothing  we  have  done 
so  far  Is  pood  enough.  We  still  have  the 
obstacle  of  Russian  jamming.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  mc»-e  difficult  for  radio  pro- 
grams, printed  material,  and  individual 
people  to  get  through  the  iron  curtain.  We 
have  That  problem,  and  we  also  have  the 
problem  of  how  to  express  our  Ideals  In  terms 
which  will  have  powerful  meaning  for  {>eople 
everywhere 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  means 
which  will  make  a  contribution  to  this  ef- 
fort I  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Voice 
of  Freedom  to  inspire  human  beings  every- 
where with  loyalty  to  the  great  heritage  of 
our  free  civilization.  Not  only  America  but 
ail  free  nations  must  enlist  in  this  great 
effort.  There  is  a  vital  place  In  it  not  only 
for  governments  but  for  private  group*  and 
Individuals  like  you  and  me.  It  may  be  that 
the  United  Nations  can  help  us  in  this  work, 
because  It  is  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  which  are  at  stake  today. 

This  IS  something  for  all  of  us  in  America 
to  think  very  hard  about.  As  we  build  up 
OUT  nUUtary  power  It  must  eo  hand  in  hand 
with  the  power  of  our  moral  principles,  and 
our  abiUty  to  speak  for  those  pnnciplea  in 
terms  which  will  inspire  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  If  we  can  do  that.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  save  the  peace  and  save  freedom. 
That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  God-given  destiny  of 
free  America. 


TIm  HUs  Verdict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  BTATES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoun  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hiss  Verdict  Upheld."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

STATTMnrr  bt  Sinatcb  Mxtotit 

The  unanimous  derision  of  the  clmj:t 
court    of    appeals    In   Ifew    Tort,    upholding 
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th«  conrtctloo  of  Al««r  HIm.  brtniv  close 
to  •  eoadlMMB  thU  notorious  csplonact  and 
illilujallj  «MC  which  u  cartaln  to  rival  in 
bMcrf — if  not  exccc<l — the  u-anBgreauoiu  ot 
Aaron  Burr. 

A*  actlns  chairman  of  th«  subcommittee 
IB  Um  Houas  cf  Rrpre:9nt;;tlvea  In  the 
Bftitlrfh  OoBgraaa  which  unctertook  the  In- 
vastlsatloo  ot  Alger  Hlas.  vhlcb  beard  the 
ilTKT^"!  MrtteOBy  of  Whituker  Chambn^. 
lUMt  wMak  <yrloe~<1  Um  documentary  evl. 
iHnra  liBtllag  to  tlie  Irdlctaoent  i>nd  convic- 
tloQ  of  Hlaa.  Vet  me  say  it  la  eood  to  know 
thrt  tha  lao^-coiitlrucd  &c'.iTi'.ic3  cf  Ulas 
In  hla  coiuuv::nce  with  the  Communi:;ta  are 
absut  to  be  abruptly  coded  by  bU  linpoad- 
ing  tacarearctton. 

Tiie  attached  editorial  from  the  Washlng- 
ioo  Post  Is  erpeci&ilT  interesting  because  the 
POLi  was  one  of  those  .icwapape-s  In  Amer- 
ica which  In  lu  cartoons  and  edltcrl&ls  lam- 
basted our  committee  viciously  when  we 
were  loTesitsatlos  Alger  Ki*s.  Speakl.ig  from 
the  ranta^e  potnt  of  writers  and  carioon- 
tsti  entlrc'.y  devoid  cf  the  tctutl  facU  In 
the  C2ae.  it  !a  perhap3  understandrtle  that 
tbe  early  pccltlon  cf  the  Poet  was  to  delcnd 
Bias  and  to  denounce  the  committee  which 
wa;  serving  the  public  lnt;re8t  by  trying  to 
aisaas  tbe  evidence  required  to  disclose  hla 
liawliapfoii  I  activities.  In  all  evenu.  I  con- 
gratiilate  the  Pest  on  the  attached  editorial 
whicU  indicates  that  unlike  the  tragic  ex- 
amoie  of  EJean  Acheson  It  is  now  entirely 
wuiing  to  "'.urn  its  back"  upon  the  Commu- 
nist agent  It  bad  mUtakenly  defended  In  Its 
earlier  policies. 

Now  all  that  remains  Is  for  H-rb  Block  to 
draw  some  cartoons  which  In  their  attack 
upon  charrcters  like  Hiss  will  be  at  least 
panlally  a^  passionate  and  pertinent  as  those 
he  drew  to  attack  the  men  and  the  com- 
mittee which  were  responsible  lor  the  ex- 
posure and  tbe  conviction  of  Alger  Hiss. 

Like  the  editors  of  the  Post.  I  have  often 
mr.rveled  a*  tts  iron  n-rv?.  the  c'lscipllned 
emotions,  and  the  stubborn  silence  of  Alger 
in  Idiiiii^  to  come  clean  now  that  we 
in  a  llfe-or-death  war  with  world  com- 
munism. He  could  tell  much  If  he  would 
wh.ch  w-^u.'i  help  America  even  at  this  late 
botir  He  could  silve  us  many  names  cf  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Government  whose  identity 
M  spies  or  ai^ats  of  Rujjsian  communism 
would  help  tave  the  Uvjs  of  American  boys 
now  dyln^  In  Korea.  As  the  Fust  so  clearly 
potnts  o;-t.  by  so  doing  .Mtcer  Hiss  might  at 
least  »?»■''*  It  easier  to  live  with  bi.4  feiluw 
cltiEsnj  when  his  term  Is  over  and  with  his 
conscience  In  the  meantime.  By  making  such 
dlaeloatires  new— jT.?«t  as  Whittaker  Chambers 
Elizabeth  Bsntley  did  long  ago— Alger 
cou!d  at  least  do  beittec^ly  a  constric- 
tive service  for  the  country  which  has  done 
80  much  for  him  but  which  he  has  never 
done  anything  to  defend  in  time  of  war. 

However,  it  was  indeed  a  strange  cabal  of 
characters  that  were  associated  with  Hiss  In 
the  Cotnmunlst  conspiracy  of  which  he  and 
Chambers  were  a  part.  Apart  from  Cham- 
bWi  who  freely  confessed,  and  Henry  Julian 
Wiidlalgh  who  turned  state's  evidence  when 
it  was  made  clear  to  blm  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations would  prevent  his  arrest,  the  others 
In  that  sad  story  of  deceit  and  treachery 
have  followed  the  code  of  gangland  and 
refused  to  talk.  Some  like.  Noel  Field  have 
fled  the  country  and  disappeared  entirely 
from  pubhc  view;  some  like  Lawrence  Dug- 
gan  and  Harry  Dexter  White  hava  earned 
tbeir  secrets  to  the  grave  in  pramature 
deaths:  some  like  Nathan  Gregory  Sllvermas- 
ter,  and  many  others  have  pled  constitu- 
tional immunity  against  having  to  testify 
with  self-lncrlmlnating  evidence:  some  like 
Donald  Hiss,  brother  of  Alger,  and  law  partner 
at  D— n  Achestm.  bava  been  protected  from 
iBTMtlfaUon  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Dem- 
f>cratl(;  Congress  took  over  from  the  Repub- 
lican Kigbtleth  Congre^iS.  they  put  tiie  Huuse 
CoounlttC*    of    Un-American    Activities    en- 


tirely under  new  controls  and  leadership  and 
refused  to  continue  the  investigations  of  tha 
Chambers'  tssttUnony  v^hich  the  Republican 
Slghtleth  Coi  id  be^un  and  which  had 

led    to   tbe   c  <n   of   Alger   Hi.sa.     The 

Democratic  hiitn  c-  :nmpnd  was  so  upset  by 
this  conviction,  they  even  removed  from  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Ccnmlttee 
two  promment  Democratic  Men»oer»  who 
bad  served  on  the  subcommittee  which 
brought  about  the  Hisa  conviction. 

Thus  we  are  Involved  with  war  against 
con^munlsm  but  many  who  can  and  sl^ould 
tell  the  country  the  names  of  operatives  in 
and  cut  of  government  whose  machinations 
betped  so  greatly  to  Involve  us  In  the  pres- 
ent situation  will  not  talk  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  up  to  date  have 
failed  to  force  out  the  evidence  by  the  neces- 
sary vigorous  Investigation.^!  required  to  pro- 
duce It.  Up  to  date,  no  name  supplied  by 
Whiitaker  Chamb?r3  ha.s  demonstrated  in- 
nocence once  inriic;>;ed  by  the  Chamt>ers  tes- 
timony, but  many  named  by  Chambers  have 
never  been  submitted  to  the  same  careful 
and  comprehensive  Investigation  and  public 
hearings  without  which  in  the  case  of  Al^er 
Hiss,  the  Indictment  and  conviction  of  this 
notorious  character  would  never  have  been 
secured.  It  Is  unfortunate  Indeed  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  ha^*  not 
courageously  completed  the  work  they  so 
nobl>  started. 

[Prcm  tbe  Washington  Post  of  December  9, 
1950! 

HiS3  Verdict  Upheld 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  New  York 
has  dor.e  notLlng  to  colve  llie  mystery  cf 
Alger  Hlas,  fcut  It  appears  to  have  removed 
any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  and 
Icsallty  of  his  conviction.  Attorneys  for  Mr. 
Hiss  pressed  ev  -ry  conceivable  challenge  to 
the  Jury's  verdict  and  Judge  Ooddards  con- 
duct of  the  trial.  At  no  point  docs  it  appear 
that  they  came  close  to  convincing  the  cir- 
cuit Judges  that  there  was  any  material  weak- 
ne«  in  the  verdict.  As  Judge  Harrle  B. 
Chase,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  and  Judges 
Augustus  N.  Hand  and  Th^.i^aa  W.  Swan,  who 
concurred,  are  euJnent  men  of  the  law.  their 
unanimous  conclusion  seems  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  Mr.  Hiss  with  about  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  can  be  attained  by  the  Judici-il 
process. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  an  appellau  court, 
of  course,  to  try  a  case  over  again.  But  the 
couit  did  thorou  hly  ccmb  through  the  rec- 
ord and  found  that  "there  was  independent 
evidence  suUicient  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  be- 
lieved and  so  consiUercci  by  the  jury,  to  suo- 
siantiate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chambers  in 
compliance  with  th?  -ule  in  perjury  cases  as 
to  both  counts."  The  opinion  also  analyzes 
enough  cf  the  testimony  to  Indicate  that  it 
would  have  been  very  dlfScult  for  the  >ury 
to  have  arrived  at  any  other  verdict.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Hiss  will  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  the  cace.  but  as  that  Court  hears 
cases  only  'n  the  Interests  of  clarifying  the 
iHw  It  may  see  nothing  in  a  petition  from 
Mr.  Hiss  that  demands   its  attention. 

There  U  every  Indication  also  that  Mr.  Hiss 
prefers  to  go  to  prison  as  a  man  of  mystery. 
stoutly  protesting  that  be  never  becrayed 
his  trust  as  a  State  Department  offlctal. 
That,  of  course.  Is  his  privilege.  At  no  point 
In  our  Judicial  process  Is  a  man  required  to 
confe.'s  or  to  testify  against  himself.  Yet 
this  cool  and  cynical  perjurer  ought  to  real- 
ize that  his  one  chance  of  softening  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  toward  himself 
la  to  come  clean  and  tell  all  he  knows  about 
the  Communist  spy  ring  that  was  apparently 
operating  with  his  connivance.  Tbat  sarvtcs 
to  his  country  would  not  In  any  degres  vlps 
out  his  guilt  or  minimize  the  despicable  na- 
ture of  his  offense,  but  It  would  doubtlns 
make  It  easier  for  him  to  live  with  his  fellow 
citizens  when  his  term  Is  over  and  with  bis 
own  consctWKe  in  the  mean U me. 


One  More  Quc*iIon,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MIChL\LL  A.  TEIGIiAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr,  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  Lend  my  remarlco  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  folIowin»r  f<rL'c'e  appearing  in  the 
December  16  i^.-.ue  of  America,  national 
Catholic  veelcly.  entitled  "One  Wore 
Que.-,tion.  Mr.  President:" 

Oni  Mobi  QiTEsrnoN,  Mi.  Ph«:sident 

(By   M.    Amrlne,   E.   A.   Conway.   S.   J.,   and 
M.  S.  Levlnei 

(A  Catholic,  a  Jew,  and  a  Protestant  ex- 
plor^  £cme  of  the  moral  ImpUcp.tlocs  of 
P.-e=idcnt  Truman's  stated  pc-itlcn  en  the 
use  of  the  atom  bomb.  Father  Conway,  aa- 
scclate  editor  of  America,  is  Joined  by  Mur- 
ray S.  Levine,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Caaimittee  on  Atomic  Ene.'gy.  and  Michael 
Amrlne.  former  education  director  of  Brook- 
haven  atomic  laboratory.) 

Deab  Ma.  P»z~iDENT :  In  your  reply  to  ques- 
tlo.is  at  ycur  press  conference  on  N:::vember 
30  about  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  and  also 
In  the  clarifying  statement  Issued  later  the 
same  afternoon  from  the  White  House,  you 
stated  that  there  has  been  active  consldera-* 
tlon  cf  the  U£e  of  the  bom'o  since  the  out- 
break cf  hostilities  in  Korea. 

Yoxi  issued  your  clarifying  statement  to 
make  It  certain  that  there  Is  no  misinterpre- 
tation cf  your  answers  at  the  press  confer- 
ence. In  search  of  further  certainty  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  one  more  question: 

In  this  active  consideration  of  the  use  of 
the  atom  bomb  Is  due  attention  being  given 
to  the  moral  questions  Involved  In  its  use? 
Or,  to  rephrase  the  cuery  does  our  Govern- 
ment consld-r  the  question  of  how  the  bomb 
Is  to  be  used  jUit  u  military  question? 

This  point  arose  during  one  exchange  at 
your  conferonce.  and  your  answer  was  ex- 
plicit—and. £s  the  indirect  transcript  testi- 
fies, very  swift.  We  believe  half  the  panic 
abroad  arose  from  the  not  unwarranted  fear 
that  the  tomb  might  be  used  as  swiftly. 

Alter  you  had  rep' led  to  a  questioner  that 
there  his  always  been  active  consideration 
of  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb,  since  it  Is  one 
of  our  weapons,  the  following  exchange  en- 
sued, according  to  the  Washington  Post: 

"Question.  Does  that  mean,  Mr.  President, 
use  against  military  objectives  or  civilian?" 

•Answer.  Mr.  Truman,  ln.»rpostng  said 
•  •  •  that  it  was  a  matter  that  the  mili- 
tary people  will  have  to  decide— that  he  waa 
not  the  military  authority  that  passes  on 
those  things  " 

After  confusing  press  reports  bad  spread 
the  impression  abroad  that  you  had  author- 
ized General  Mac.\rthur  to  use  the  bomb  In 
Korea,  your  clarifying  statement  was  Issued 
In  which   it   was  explained   that: 

"Only  the  President  can  authorize  the  use 
of  the  atom  bomb,  and  no  such  authorization 
has  been  given.  If  and  when  such  author- 
ization should  be  given,  the  military  com- 
mander in  tbe  field  would  have  charge  of  the 
tactical  delivery  of  the  weapon." 

That  last  sentence,  it  sems  to  us.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, -tself  needs  clarlfl<>atlon.  Does  it 
mean  that  you  decide  only  tti  "if  and  when" 
and  that  "the  manner  of  its^se  will  be  sub- 
ject to  determination  by  the  military  com- 
mander In  the  field  "?  We  hope  that  this 
Interpretation,  fcund  In  a  Washington  Port 
editorial  obviously  trying  to  put  the  best  pos- 
sible construction  on  your  remarks.  Is  an- 
other misinterpretat!cn.  The  atom  bomb  Is 
not  Immoral  in  iiseii,    it  is  the  manner  la 
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which  It  U  used  that  determines  the  morality 
or  immoraaty  of  atomic  bombinsr  D)  you 
actually  intend  to  leave  to  tbe  harried  Judg- 
ment of  a  field  cf^namander  the  choice  tie- 
tween,  say,  the  bomblnfr  of  military  Installa- 
tions. Which  U  legitimate,  and  the  terror- 
iX/mblng  of  civilians,  which  is  not? 

Please  do  net  mis  understand  us,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. We  do  not  ask  the  United  St.^tes  to 
give  up  its  atomic  weapons,  nor  even  to 
give  the  lmpres.slon  that  they  would  not  be 
used  We  aeree  with  the  Washington  Post 
that  it  w«-)uld  have  been  Irresponsible  folly  on 
your  part  to  renounce  categorically  the  use, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  our  mnet  potent 
weapon,  and  that  you  were  well  advised  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  a  usable  weapon,  not 
a  museum  piece  What  we  do  seeic  Is  a 
clearer  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  It  would  be  used,  and  the  assurance 
that  you  and  your  civilian  advisers  will  dic- 
tate not  only  the  If  and  when,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances themselves 

We  fear,  Mr  President,  that  unless  you  re- 
tain such  control,  military  expediency  alone 
will  be  the  sole  criterion  In  this  connection 
we  quote  from  a  ma.«teTly  document  oppor- 
tunely published  just  3  days  before  your  press 
conference  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  entitled  "The  Christian  Con- 
science and  Weapons  of  Mass  Dept-'uctlon." 
The  basic  fear  of  the  drafting  committee, 
which  included,  besides  a  score  of  eminent 
Protestant  theologian?,  three  prominent  lay- 
men who  had  been  a.s.«'vriated  with  atomic 
projects.  Is  that  the  United  States  will  fol- 
low the  philosophy  of  total  war.  or  war  in 
which  all  moral  restraints  are  thrown  aside 
and  all  the  purposes  of  the  community  are 
fully  controlled  by  sheer  mihtary  expedi- 
ency. 

The  committee  voices  a  warning  that  all 
of  us  should  heed  as  we  move  ever  deeper 
Into  conflict : 

"We  must  recognl7e  th.<it  the  greater  the 
threat  to  national  existence  the  greater  will 
te  the  temptation  to  sulsordlnate  everything, 
all  civil  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  all 
moral  judgments  regarding  the  means  to  be 
used,  and  consideration  of  postwar  Interna- 
tional relations,  to  the  single  aim  of  military 
victory.  •  •  •  Just  as  death  Is  prefer- 
able to  life  under  some  conditions,  sc.  too, 
victory  at  any  price  is  rot  worth  having.  If 
this  price  Is  for  us  to  become  utterly  brutal, 
victory  becomes  a  moral  defeat.  Victory  Is 
worth  having  only  if  It  leaves  us  with  enough 
reaei\cj.  of  decency.  JusUce,  and  mercy  to 
build  a  better  world  and  only  if  it  leaves  those 
we  have  conquered  in  a  condition  In  which 
they  can  ultimately  cooperate  In  the  task  of 
setting  forward  God's  purpose  In  creation. 
Hence  the  way  we  fight  and  the  means  we  use 
■re  of  crucial  Importance.  Military  expedi- 
ency •  •  •  cannot  be  tbe  sole  test,  but 
must  be  subordinated  to  moral  and  political 
considerations." 

The  military  commander  in  the  field  can- 
not be  expected  to  give  proper  weight  to  those 
considerations.  It  Is  Just  because  his  sole 
test  Is  military  expediency  that  the  moral 
choices  Involved  In  atomic  bombing  cannot 
be  left  to  blm.  Upon  those  choices  may  wed 
depend  the  whole  future  of  our  clvULiatlon. 
Therefore,  says  the  Federal  Council's  com- 
mittee; "The  National  Government  must  not 
yield  to  the  military  Its  own  responsibility 
for  tbe  Immediate  and  the  pGetw.ir  conse- 
quertes  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  " 

Uf.doubtfd!y  this  consideration  Influenced 
Congress  In  194«  when,  after  long  and  serious 
discussion  of  military  versus  civilian  control 
Of  atomic  energy.  It  passed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  Do  we  misinterpret  that  act.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, when  we  observe  that  it  s<.>ems  to  in- 
vest you  with  wider  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  an  atomic  war  than  you  seem  to 
have  acknowledged  either  In  your  press  con- 
ference or  In  your  clarifying  statement^  We 
refer  specifically  to  the  section  whicii  gives 
you  supreme  6ULhe>rlty  over  the  atom  bomb: 


"The  President  from  time  to  time  may  di- 
rect the  Cjmmiaslon  f  1 1  to  deliver  such 
quantities  of  fissionable  materials  or  weapons 
to  the  Armed  Porces  for  such  use  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense." 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  an  extremely  broad 
grant  of  dlscretlona.-y  power,  as  you — and  we 
say  it  sympathetically — must  be  only  too  well 
aware.  In  another  field  it  would  undoubted- 
ly be  subject  sooner  or  later  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  official  interpretation  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  But  this  grant  of 
power  is  unique,  in  the  sense  that  the  deci- 
sion you  make  under  it  will  t)e  final,  subject 
to  no  review  excepting  history's. 

As  we  read  the  act.  it  empowers  you  to  turn 
the  bombs  over  to  the  military  to  be  used 
in  the  way  you — which  In  eCect  is  you  and 
the  Natlonai  Security  Council — deem  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  the  law  seems  to  give 
you  responsibility  not  only  for  the  If  and 
when,  but  for  the  how  this  weapon  Is  used. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  letter  of  the  law  If  you  were  to  delegate 
to  a  military  subordinate  part  of  that  deci- 
sion which  by  law  devolves  upon  you.  We 
have  aL'eady  noted  that  it  Is  J-ost  the  part  of 
the  decision  most  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  our  foreign  .  policy 
E%-cn  if  it  would  not  be  InconEl.-ten*  with  the 
letter,  would  it  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  with  what  seem.s  to  have 
been  the  obvious  intent  of  Congress,  and  with 
the  tradition  of  the  American  people,  who 
have  always  guarded  the  primacy  of  the 
civilian  over  the  military  In  matters  of  na- 
tional   defense"* 

We  have  asked  mere  than  one  question. 
we  admit  Bi:t  they  boll  down  to  this  re- 
quest. Will  ynu.  in  the  way  yru  deem  best, 
further  clarify  your  atom-bom.b  policy''  The 
questions  we  have  raised  are  real  questions 
which  are  bothering,  we  believe,  not  only 
ourselves  but  millions  more  at  home  and 
abroad  Only  you.  Mr  President,  can  allay 
the  fears  your  press  conference  caused  In 
the  minds  of  your  fellow  men. 


Sabyersives  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NOKTB  D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  'legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27  »,  1950 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  *Jhe  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Job  for  Congress."  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Job  roi  Congress 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  Cone. ess  should  take 
up  when  It  returns  to  Washington  is  a  review 
of  the  so-called  Internal  Security  Act  which 
It  passed  In  such  haste  over  a  Presidential 
veto  before  the  Members  rushed  off  to  the 
hustings  in  their  respective  States. 

This  act.  a  major  portion  of  which  Is 
known  also  as  the  Subversives  Control  Act 
or  MtCarran  Act.  has  been  In  effect  long 
enough,  even  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  for  people 
to  appraise  some  of  its  shortcomings  and  the 
disturbances  it  has  caused. 

One  effect,  the  hardship  It  has  laid  on  a 
large  number  of  legitimate  travelers  to 
America  whose  visas  were  suddenly  canceled 
for  reinvestigation,  ia  largely  past  and  can- 
not be  rectified. 


A  similar  effect  Is  showing  up  In  post- 
poQement  of  final  natural laaiion  cereroonlss 
for  groups  of  appllcanu  who  have  complied 
with  all  prior  requiremeuu  for  citizenship 
but  who  now  murt  be  screened  to  determuae 
If  tbey  belong  to  ai:y  cffganutauon  that  U 
•  •  •  required  to  be  registered  under  tbe 
act. 

Since  It  is  a  matter  of  months  if  not  yeara 
before  the  newly  established  Subversives 
Control  Board  can  determine  what  organiza- 
tions are  required  to  register,  the  naturaiiaa- 
tion  process  would  appear  to  be  practically 
suspended  for  a  while,  keeping  m  alien  status 
a  number  of  desirable  potential  citizens  as 
well  a.':  any  undesirables. 

Seth  W  Richardson,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
amining board,  declares  himself  to  be  of  an 
open  mind  but  intensely  curious  as  to  wheth- 
er the  criteria  and  methods  legislated  for 
Identifying  Communist -front  or  Communist- 
action  organizations  are  workable  This  will 
take  some  time  to  Judge  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  prepared  its  voluminoua 
cases  against  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  a  lone  list  of  related  or  suspected  groups. 

But  already  the  Attorney  General  has  bad 
to  step  in  with  a  ruling  to  modify  the  opw-a- 
tlon  of  the  law  where  It  was  excluding  from 
the  United  States  persons  whose  connection 
With  Fascist  or  Naxl  organizations  was  only 
a  nominal  one  In  childhood  or  under  duress 
many  years  ago.  These  may  be  given  only 
temporary  visas 

It  IS  not  desirable  to  depend  on  administra- 
tive modification  to  correct  inequities  in  a 
law.  for  administrative  discretion  can  also 
be  abused.    Congress  should  complete  Its  tob. 

More  than  an  administrative  judgment  is 
Involved,  for  example,  in  determining  wheth- 
er President  Truman  was  right  m  protest- 
ing that  the  list  cf  defense  activities  required 
to  be  published  under  the  law  would  be  a 
convenient  checklist  for  satwteurs. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
lea-'n  about  how  to  curb  Communist  or  other 
totalitarian  actlnties  effectively,  and  that 
learning  pmcess  did  not  end  with  the  passage 
cf  the  McCarran  Act, 


Tbe  Problems  of  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKET»N 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  'legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27  \  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Junction  City 
lOreg. )  Times  for  December  7. 1950.  The 
editorial  is  very  interesting.  It  sets  forth 
some  sound  grass-roots  philo.sophy.  and 
contains  a  practical  lesson  which  should 
be  heeded  by  all  of  us  in  this  great  pe- 
riod of  crisis  in  our  cou.ritry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows  i 

A  farmer  settled  in  raw  country.  Over  a 
period  of  years  he  built  up  a  good  farm,  built 
good  barns,  equipped  it  well,  and  ridded  out 
all  the  weeds  and  brush,  even  to  the  wUd 
mustard  In  the  fields.  He  acquired  position 
and  prospered,  and  also  a  few  holdings  in 
another  part  of  the  county 

But  as  the  years  went  by  he  besran  to  spend 
more  and  more  of  his  time  telling  tbe  otber 
farmers  hew  they  should  run  their  place*. 
what  organizatloiis  t;-;ey  should  belong  to — 
In   fact,   it  got  to  the   point  that   ha   began 
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a  t1'"lzing  hl»  neighbors'  fencM.  livestock. 
TD^'^'".:r.f"-r.  and  even  the  my  the  children 
acTfO  He  even  began  trying  to  settle  all 
the  aeighborhocxl  quarrels — his  way,  uf 
course. 

The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  by  his 
ea^emeea  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  he  let 
tola  own  place  go  do«n.  the  neighbors'  scrub 
stock  got  to  runnlnv?  with  his  good  herds 
and  due  to  hard-luck  sujries  he  gave  away 
much  of  hla  good  seed  corn.  After  a  long 
■erics  of  boerowtng  funds  against  future  crop* 
tm  fbOBd  IttiaKlf  heavily  in  debt,  his  family 
dlHMdiAHl.  attd  even  the  hired  help  finding 
fault,  ctr^less  In  their  work  and  Indifferent 
to  his  plans 

Meantune  a  .lohnny-come-lately  had  come 
Into  the  picture  and  was  not  only  running 
a  pr«tty  big  place  himself  but  leasing  or 
otherwise  taking  over  the  operation  of  many 
other  smaller  outfits  in  the  county  and  near- 
by. There  was  much  distrust  of  this  new- 
oooMr — both  his  methixls  and  the  way  he 
treated  his  help  and  his  attitude  U)ward  his 
ncigtabors  was  open  to  suspicion.  It  became 
loereaslngly  apparent  that  he  waa  out  to  grab 
erarythlng  worth  grabbing  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  And  the  question  all  of  the  neighbors 
were  asking  was.  "Whafs  the  old  pioneer 
goini?  to  do — take  care  of  his  own  place  and 
brinK  It  back  to  its  former  good  condition, 
or  just  go  on  as  he  Is  and  sUU  try  to  outfox 
this  newcomer,  and  maybe  lose  everything 
seeing  as  how  his  own  folk's  don  t  altogether 
trust  his  good  intentions  any  more." 

The  proDlems  of  nations  are  just  the  prob- 
lems of  people,  multiplied  In  size  but  basic 
in  principle. 


Congress  and  Our  Manicinal  Gorernments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TIfE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  'legislative  day  of 

Mondcy.  November  27  > ,  1930 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
li.<=hfd  in  the  App;'ndi.x  of  the  Record 
an  address  entitl'jd  ■Congress  and  Our 
Municipal  GovernmeRts."  by  Hon.  W. 
Cooper  Green,  mayor  of  BirmmKham. 
and  president  of  the  Alabama  League  of 
Municipaluies.  This  very  able  and 
timely  address  was  delivered  by  Mayor 
Gre;>n  at  a  dinner  Kiven  in  Wa.shin<4ton 
on  the  evening  of  Monday.  December  4. 
1950.  by  the  Alabama  delegation  to  the 
American  Municipal  Congress.  The 
dinner  was  in  honor  of  Alabama's  two 
United  states  Senators  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 

Th2re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pend i;c  of  Uie  Record,  as  follows: 

CONOHBSS    AND    CtJS    MUNICIPAI,    GOVUmNMENTS 

Th.s  !s  in  many  ways  a  most  unusual  get- 
tojelher  I  doubt  If  there  has  ever  before 
been  such  a  mfet'tix  In  Washington — a  meet- 
ing where  duly  ciected  spokesmen  for  home- 
town Roverninents  back  in  Alabama  have 
come  to  Washington  to  peisonally  pxpr«»a 
appreciation  to  you,  our  spokesmen  at  the 
national  level,  for  the  fine  Job  you  have  dt)ne 
for  Alubama  people — and  for  our  loial  com- 
munity   governments. 

It  is  altoKether  titling  that  we  .ihould  take 
time  uut  tr»;m  lur  day-to-day  running  of 
our  horae-towii  ;nvv':tunents  and  appraise 
the  relatlouslup  txutlng  today  bt-iween  our 


local  and  Federal  governraent.<5.  and  compare 
that  relationship  of  today  as  agaliist  the 
situation  20  or  30  years  ago. 

It  la  also  very  appropriate  that  we,  as  local 
government  officials,  let  you,  our  leaders  here 
in  Washington,  know  what  your  actions  here 
have  meanx.  to  the  well-being  and  progress 
of  our  local  communities — your  home  towns 
and  those  of  your  Alabama  constituents. 

I  have  perhaps  stepped  ahead  of  my  pre- 
rogative p.s  president  of  the  League  of  Munici- 
palities In  making  this  talk,  or  giving  you 
this  message.  Perhaps  It  should  have  been 
m?.de  by  cur  dlstlnt^ulshed  chalrmnn  of  the 
leagues  Committee  on  Federal  City  Rela- 
tions, the  lovable  mayor  of  Mobile-  Ernest 
Megginaon.  But.  somehow.  I  felt  that  what  I 
have  to  say  may  reflect  the  thinking  of  most 
of  us  In  local  government.  So,  I'm  sure 
Ernest  will  pardon  me  tf  I  step  Into  his  field 
and  speak  br\eliy  on  Federal -city  relations  In 
this  interesting  period  in  our  Nation's  history. 

THE    FEDEEAL    COVMNMENT    CROWS    UP 

There  are  those  In  our  country,  even  In 
our  own  State  of  Alabama,  who  argue  that 
the  Feder.al  Government  has  grown  and 
grown  m  recent  years,  and  because  It  has 
grown  so  remarkably  that  everything  is  go- 
ing Uaywlre— that  everything  Is  out  of  bal- 
ance, governmentally  speaking.  I'm  going 
to  say  to  you  people  here  tonight  something 
that  may  sound  strange  for  one  connected 
with  local  government.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  grown 
as  fast  or  as  much  out  of  proportion  to  its 
alse  of  20  years  ago  as  has  our  State  govern- 
ment and  most  of  our  city  governments. 
Those  who  harp  about  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  never  mention  the  great  in- 
crease In  serviceability  of  that  Government, 
or  the  increased  good  that  Federal  services 
have  done  for  our  people.  They  talk  only 
about  cost  in  dolU'rs  and  cents  and  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees.  Because  it  costs 
more  to  run  our  Federal  Government  and 
takes  more  people  to  run  It.  the  opponents  of 
the  Federal  Government  say  the  situation 
Is  rU  bad.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to- 
night In  opposition  to  that  viewpoint. 

In  my  home-lown  afternoon  paper.  Issue 
of  a  week  or  so  ago.  there  api^eared  a  fuU- 
paga  advertisement  signed  by  an  organiza- 
tion which  clalins  that  its  purpose  Is  to  de- 
velop and  prt»mote  a  belter  understanding 
of  the  American  way  of  life  The  advertise- 
ment pointed  out  that  In  1949  'your  Federal 
Government  spent  over  12  times  as  mu?h  as 
In  1929— «3. 000.000, 000  In  1929.  ovsr  £40.000.- 
000.000  in  1949.  "  It  then  pointed  out  that 
In  1949  the  Federal  Government  "hired  over 
3  times  as  many  civilian  employees  as  20 
years  ago — 500.000  civilian  employees  in  1929, 
2,000,000  civilian  employees  in   1949.  ' 

Now.  let's  see  what  the  facts  are;  the  facts 
as  distinguished  from  propaganda  against 
our  Federal  G^vernInent  I'm  defending  the 
Fc^deral  Government  tonlt^ht  because  those 
who  attack  the  Federal  Government  would 
just  as  quickly  attncK  our  city  and  town 
governments.  They're  against  almost  every- 
thing that  all  K"vernment8  do.  Then,  too. 
we  offlcials  and  people  back  in  the  local  com- 
munities are  a  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment jua!  -".s  much  as  we  are  a  part  of  the 
local  city  or  tcwn  government.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  and  home- 
town governments  Is  so  close  that  when 
someone  Jumps  on  one  or  the  other,  it's  like 
some  individual  Jumping  on  your  brother 
or  cousin.  We  Just  naturally  resent  an 
enemy  Jumping  on  our  folks — our  kinfolks. 
BO  to  speak.  Ho.  our  Irish  gets  up.  It  gets 
up  when  we  see  and  hear  reckless  individuals 
and  organizations  Kolni;  about  lambasting 
the  Federal  Govprinnent  because  It  happens 
to  be  big  Sure,  Us  big.  It  serves  150.000.000 
people.  No  other  nation  In  the  world  today 
serves  dally  as  many  people  in  so  many 
worth-while  ways 

Geiiiiii;  back  to  the  advertisement  that 
appeared  in  my  home-town  newspaper  about 


the  suae  of  the  Federal  Government's  expend- 
itures In  1949.  as  compared  with  1929  ex- 
penses, let  me  say  what  Senator  John  Spark- 
man  has  already  so  ably  stated— that  70  per- 
cent of  the  annual  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  goes  for  payments  on  debts  of 
tv.o  World  Wars,  veterans'  payments,  beneiits, 
and  seivlces,  and  to  prepare  to  avert  m  the 
fi'iure  the  costly  errors  of  unprcparcdness 
that  preceded  the  last  World  War.  That 
leaves  30  cents  in  each  Federal  dollar  to  be 
spent  on  domestic  or  normal  Federal  services. 
That's  4  limes— not  12  limes— what  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  in  1929  for 
Federal  sen-ices.  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
room  tonight  who  doubts  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  rendering  more  than  four 
times  as  many  services  today  as  against  1929 
for  our  people?  When  we  realize  what  twelve 
billion  Federal  dollars  is  getting  for  us  today 
in  the  way  of  Federal  services  and  benefits, 
we  wonder  what  $3,000,000,000  was  spent  lor 
in  1929  when  there  were  no  oid-nge  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  program  for  the  millions  of 
our  wage  earners,  no  farm  benefits,  no  expan- 
sive soil  conservation  program,  no  program 
to  electrify  rural  and  urban  homes,  no  rural 
telephone  program,  no  extensive  development 
of  our  rivers  and  Inland  waterways,  no  ttood- 
control  measures  to  speak  of.  very  little  In 
the  way  of  interstate  road  building,  no  air- 
port program,  no  slum  clearance  and  low-cost 
housing  programs,  no  Federal-aid  hospital 
program,  no  free  school-lunch  program,  no 
Federal  aid  school-building  program,  very 
little  In  the  way  of  vocational  education  fed- 
erally supported. 

Yes;  the  Federal  Government  for  $3,000,- 
000,000  In  1929  was  doing  a  few  things  for  our 
people.  It  provided  lighthouse  service  for 
our  merchant  shlpmen  and  fishermen,  lim- 
ited forest  fire  prevention  services,  planning 
of  waterways  projects,  a  limited  Federal  road 
program.  There  were  some  funds  expended 
for  vocational  education.  But  the  principal 
service  that  vou  and  I  looked  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  In  1929  was  the  postal  service. 
We  did  not  then,  as  now.  expect  aid  for  small- 
business  men.  If  there  was  any  Federal  aid 
for  businessmen.  It  was  for  the  ^jreat  monop- 
olies, not  for  the  little  fellow  who  needed  the 
helping  hand  of  his  Government.  We  did 
not  then  as  now  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  protection  of  bank  deposits.  The 
1929  Federal  Government  to  which  so  many 
of  our  citiaens  now  like  to  point  as  the  model 
government  was  the  Government  that  al- 
lowed big  business  to  squeeze  to  death  little 
business,  lei  our  banking  system  drift  Into 
ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

And.  while  the  Federal  Government  Is  4 
times — not  12  times— bigger  than  in  1929. 
our  State  government  in  Alabama  is  6  times 
bigger  today  than  it  was  at  that  time.  The 
figures  gathered  from  our  State  comptroller 
shov  that  just  a  little  more  than  20  years 
ago  the  State's  revenues  were  $32,000,000. 
D-.ring  the  past  fiscal  year  they  were  $191.- 
000,000.  Compared  with  30  years  ago  oiu- 
State  government  is  24  times  larger  today — 
In  Just  30  years,  mind  you.  But  the  enemies 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  Alabama  never 
mention  that.  That  would  be  too  fair.  In 
our  city  governments  our  expenditures  hare 
Increased  in  about  the  .'■■ame  proportion. 

So,  my  friends,  after  we  "eliminate  the  war 
and  defense  and  veterans'  costs  from  the 
Federal  budget,  our  Federal  Government  has 
not  grown  to  the  same  extent  in  the  past 
20  to  30  years  as  have  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

WHT    DO    THET    CROW' 

The  thing  that  has  made  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment four  times  larger  in  1950  than  It 
was  in  1930  and  1920  Is  the  same  thing  that 
has  made  our  Slate  and  local  governments 
larger — an  ever-Increasing  demand  on  tl.e 
part  of  those  who  pay  for  government  for 
more  and  more  services  and  benefits  from 
governme  It  In  the  lull-pr  advertisement 
that  recently  appeartd  m  my  city's  afternoon 
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»t>er,  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
,  appeared  this  comment :  ■•.^bout  25  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  earned  by  the  people 
goes  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  " 
What  does  that  outlay  get  for  the  people? 
I've  already  mentioned  some  of  the  gains — 
social  security,  hospitals,  schools,  roads,  rural 
electrification  benefits,  farm  Income  im- 
provement, airports  for  an  expanded  trans- 
portation system,  police  protection,  protec- 
tion from  fire  damage  and  loss,  sanitation 
services,  and  all  sorts  of  other  service.  To- 
tal up  all  these  services  and  benefits  and 
they  exceed  in  value  anything  else  the  dol- 
lar buvR  for  people.  There  was  a  time — not 
too  many  years  ago — when  the  head  of  the 
family  in  figuring  the  annual  fsimlly  budget 
always  listed  a  sizable  outlay  for  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  or  yellow  fever,  or  diphtheria, 
pneumcnla.  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  any  one 
of  a  dozen  other  maladies  that  could  strike 
the  family  each  year.  The  family  doctor 
bill  was  certain  to  be  costly.  Today,  as  a 
result  of  public  spending  for  Improved  pub- 
lic health,  these  diseases  which  used  to 
strike  annually  every  family,  are  almost  un- 
heard of — certainly  they  are  today  Indeed 
rare. 

Government  is  doing  today  for  the  people 
what  they  cannot  as  Individuals  do  for  them- 
selves. 'The  people,  in  niher  words,  are  col- 
lectively doing  for  themselves  what  they 
cannot  individually  do  for  themselves. 
Those  who  oppose  Governments  costt,  sel- 
dom, il  ever,  oppose  the  benefiU  of  Govern- 
ment. We  used  to  have  a  State  senator 
down  In  Alabama  who  served  24  years  In 
the  senate.  I've  heard  him  sey  many  times 
that  he  ne\-er  failed  to  vote  for  an  appropri- 
ation bill,  but  he  wanted  it  understood  that 
he  had  never  voted  for  a  revenue  or  tax  bill. 
He  was  for  the  popular  side  of  government — 
the  spending  for  useful  :ind  needed  services — 
but  he  was  against  the  unpopular  side,  the 
raising  of  revenue  for  the  payment  of  these 
services.  There  are  lots  of  men  In  Congress 
today  like  that  and  there  are  officials  in  our 
SUte  and  local  governmenu  with  the  same 
point  of  view.  But,  Us  to  the  everlast- 
liig  credit  of  you  men  and  to  my  colleagues 
here  from  the  local  governments  thai  we've 
had  the  IntestUoal  fortitude  and  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
things  of  real  value  to  our  Nation  and  to 
our  localities  cost  monev,  and  we've  designed 
the  revenue  structure  needed  to  provide  the 
funds  for  rendering  the  long  list  of  dally 
services  of  Government  that  mean  so  much 
to  people. 

With  a  huge  debt  hanging  over  from  two 
world-wide  wars  and  the  enormous  debt 
caused  by  outlays  voted  for  benefits  and 
services  to  war  veteran.^,  it  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult for  our  National  Government  to  reduce 
Its  annual  budget.  We  know  that,  but  we 
hope  that  you  men  who  represent  us  here 
Will  be  ever  mindful  of  the  lact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  taxing  power 
to  a  much  more  extensive  degree  than  we 
have  in  the  States  and  local  communities. 
So,  It  wUl  be  very  helpful  Indeed  m  the 
financing  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
If  you  will  help  to  design  a  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral support  of  a  lot  of  services  now  borne 
exclusively  by  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities, or  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of 
grants-in-aid  to  help  us  do  a  better  Job  of 
performing  at  the  local  level  for  the  beneflt 
of  all  oiu-  people.  We  know  that  by  your 
past  actions  and  votes  you  have  indicated  the 
stronjrcst  type  of  friendship  for  our  govern- 
ments and  have  demonstrated  a  pronounced 
Interest  In  and  sympathy  for  us  In  our  battle 
with  the  problem  ol  meeting  the  demands  of 
a  local  populace  for  expanded  services  of 
all  types.  Let  me  urge  thai  you  extend  your 
thinking  and  efforts  in  the  general  direction 
of  greater  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  in  solving  some  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  Government 
financing  and  providtne  services  la  response 
to  increased  local  demands. 


TOUB   VALUABLB   DCPKUEJKX 

I  cannot  think  of  otir  delegation  In  Con- 
gress without  thinking  how  fortunate  we 
people  In  Alabama  are  to  be  so  ably  and  so 
well  represented  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  think  our  good  friend,  Ed  Reid.  has  ex- 
pressed In  a  few  of  his  choice  words  the  way 
most  of  us  feel  about  our  congressional  dele- 
gation. Tills  is  what  he  wrote  in  a  guest 
editorial  appearing  recently  In  the  Lee 
County  Bulletin : 

"Alabama  has  a  fine  set  of  men  in  the  Con- 
gress. They're  doing  great  work  individually 
as  lawmakers,  and  collectively  as  our  State's 
spokesmen  in  the  greatest  legislative  body  In 
the  world.  But,  every  one  uf  them  could  be 
a  better  Congressman,  or  a  better  Senator, 
if  our  people  would  let  him  be.  There's  not 
a  one  of  them  who  is  not  in  better  position 
than  any  of  his  constituents  to  know  at  all 
times  how  his  vote  could  be  most  elTectlre  in 
the  national  Interest.  But,  every  single 
meml)er  has  to  try  to  weigh  the  sentiment 
of  the  'folks  back  home'  on  every  issue  upon 
which  he  must  vote.  Actually,  they  have  the 
very  best  experts  on  all  Issues  right  at  their 
call  there  In  ■Washington.  They  hear  testi- 
mony by  knowledgeable  and  trained  ex-perts, 
but  they  have  to  listen  to  second-rate  opin- 
ions and  viewpoints  from  the  'folks  back 
home'  because,  after  all.  It  is  the  "folks  back 
home*  and  not  the  War  Department  or  State 
Department  experts  on  foreign  affairs  who 
send  the  Congressmen  back  to  their  .seats — if 
Indeed  they  get  back  to  Washington  for  con- 
tinued service  after  casting  a  series  of  votes, 
every  one  of  vital  interest  to  local  people." 

In  this  editorial.  Ed  Held  pointed  out  in 
a  very  clear  way  the  importance  of  seniority, 
or  long  service,  in  the  Congress  on  the  part 
of  our  delegation.  This  Is  the  way  he 
expressed  it: 

"The  greatest  investment  our  people  here 
In  Alabama  have  is  in  the  experience  gained 
by  the  members  of  our  delegation  In  Con- 
gress through  years  of  service  in  Washing- 
ton. Those  who  know  the  mechanics  of  leg- 
islation, and  the  processes  through  which 
bills  pass  before  being  defeated  or  passed, 
realize  'he  value  of  ranking  positions  on  im- 
portant committees  in  Washineton.  *  I  was 
never  so  much  impressed  by  this  fact  than 
when  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  the 
national  organization  of  municipal  eovern- 
ments  back  m  1937  to  assist  In  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  to  amend  the  Glass-Steagall 
Banking  Act  of  1933.  There  was  a  provision 
in  the  original  act  which  prevented  banks 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
which  were  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  from  paying  Interest 
on  dally  bank  balances  of  public  bodies.  It 
was  considered  a  good  provision  from  the 
point  of  view  of  banks,  but  an  unfavorable 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  public  aeencies. 
When  spokesmen  from  cities  m  New  York 
and  California  who.  because  of  the  great 
wealth  of  those  States,  became  more  inter- 
ested in  the  provision  than  those  of  us  in 
the  poorer  States,  they  found  after  reaching 
Washington  that  an  .Mabamlan — Hon.  Henry 
B.  Steagall — was  head  of  the  committee  be- 
fore which  the  bill  was  pending.  That  was 
when  I  was  called  into  the  picture.  It  was 
then  that  I  first  became  Impressed  with  the 
value  of  our  deleeatlon  in  Congress.  All  of 
our  Members  were  outstanding  members  of 
powerful  committees.  The  director  of  the 
California  League  at  Cities  visited  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  Members  with  me.  following: 
which  visits  he  remarked:  'I  now  see  why 
the  South  has  exerted  such  a  considerable 
Influence  over  the  passace  of  otir  Nation's 
laws.  You  fjeople  have  sent  your  representa- 
tives here  and  kept  them  here  long  enoush 
that  they  are  in  positions  of  great  prestige 
and  influence.'  There's  no  question  about 
it.  we  profit  here  in  Alabama  by  reason  of  our 
long-established  practice  of  sending  good 
men  to  Congresn  and  keeplne  them  there 
long  enourh  for  them  to  acquire  positions 
of  power  aiid  liiflaeace." 


I  agree  whoiebeartedly  with  tiifs  viewpoint 
expressed  by  Ed  Beld.  I  was  counting  up 
the  years  of  service  of  you  members  of  our 
congressional  delegation  the  other  day.  I  w*s 
Impressed  when  I  discovered  that  you  11  men 
have  a  total  of  108  years  of  experience  In 
Congress — an  avera^  tenure  at  nearly  10 
years — this  despite  the  fact  that  we  ha\'e 
0  Members  who  have  been  here  less  than 
5  years  each.  This  is  a  whol^ome  situation. 
You  younger  men  have  been  able  to  draw  on 
the  rich  experience  of  the  older  Members 
of  the  delegation,  and  those  of  you  who  have 
been  here  &  longer  time  c*n  benefit  from 
the  fresh  viewpoints  brought  here  by  tha 
newcomers.  But  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  our  Alabama  people  turn  our 
Congressmen  out  of  office  before  they  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  acquire  the  experi- 
ence needed  to  render  dlstlngtUstied  servloe 
to  our  State  and  her  people. 

FEDIXAL-CTrr    RXUiTIONS   TNCSEASZ 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  set  up  Inside  our 
League  of  Municipalities  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Federal-city  Re- 
lations. In  appointing  the  members,  I  wrote 
th:'m  as  follows: 

"For  quite  some  time  we  have  been  plan- 
ning to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  be 
r  own  as  the  Committee  on  Pederal-clty  Re- 
lations. Our  reason  for  this  is  to  have  a 
committee  to  devote  its  entire  efforts  to  the 
study  of  proposed  Federal  laws  of  Interest  to 
municipal  government.  "The  volume  of  such 
legislation  has  increased  session  by  session 
untU  now  there  are  actually  more  measures 
before  the  Congress  each  session  affecting 
municipal  government  interests  than  there 
are  in  the  State  legisiaiure.  In  other  words. 
Congress  and  what  Congress  does  each  ses- 
sion IS  equally.  If  not  more,  important  to  the 
municipal  governments  than  Is  the  case  "wttti 
what  the  Alabama  Legislature  does  each  time 
it  meets." 

That's  how  important  we  consider  the  re- 
lationship between  our  Federal  Government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  municipal  gorem- 
ments.  on  the  other.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  have  designated  Hon.  Ernest 
Megpmson.  the  able  mayor  of  Mobile.  Two 
outstanding  mimlclpal  officials  from  each 
congressional  district  were  nanied  to  work 
with  him.  They  are:  First  district,  Hon. 
N.  B.  Fields,  mayor  of  Demopolis,  and  Hon. 
W  W  Andrews,  mayor  of  Jackson;  In  the 
second  district.  Hon.  Travis  Cosby,  mayor 
of  Opp.  and  Hon.  Carroll  Lawrence,  com' 
missioner  of  Troy:  third  district,  Hon.  Forney 
Renfroe.  m&yoT  at  Opelika.  and  Hon.  Orover 
Ray,  mayor  of  Heaidiand;  fourth  district. 
Hon.  Wallls  Elliott,  mayor  of  Talladega,  and 
Hon.  Ralph  Nioolson.  mayor  of  Selma:  fifth 
district.  Hon.  Roy  WaUace,  mayor  of  Gadsden, 
and  Hon.  James  E.  Cameron,  council  presi- 
dent of  Alexander  City:  sixth  district.  Hon. 
W.  H.  Ntcol.  commissioner  of  Tuscaloosa,  and 
Hon.  J.  W.  Oakley,  councilman  of  CentervtUe: 
seventh  district.  Hon.  Georce  HiUer,  mayor  of 
Jasper,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Hendrlz.  mayor 
Of  Oneonta;  eighth  district.  Hon.  Elmer  Vin- 
son, mayor  of  Athens,  and  Hon.  Wllford  Lynn, 
commissioner  of  Sheffield;  ninth  district, 
Hon.  L.  A.  Ooolsby.  mayor  of  Pleasant  Grove, 
and  Hon.  Jap  Bryant,  mayor  of  Bessemer. 

Most  of  these  men  are  here  tonight.  They 
want  you  to  know  that  it  shall  not  be  tbelr 
purpose  to  try  to  teU  you  how  to  vote  on 
various  proposals  of  interest  to  munldpaU- 
tles.  Iljey  wUl.  however,  from  time  to  time, 
offer  recommendations  that  are  t>ased  on  the 
public  interest — not  their  personal  interest — 
in  all  pending  municipal  measxires.  They 
want  to  help  you  to  study  more  carefully 
all  legislative  matters  and  gcvemnient  poli- 
cies that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  local  people.  When  you  have 
their  studies  and  suggestions,  you  will  be 
able  to  act  with  more  information  and 
knowledge  on  our  problems. 

In  a  report  that  recently  was  Issued  by 
Chairman  Meccin.^on  and  his  Committee  on 
Federal-city  Relations,  the  great  volume  of 
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by  U>«  Elgtity-ttnt 
to  our  muak:l|MU  govcm- 
M*nu  waa  iliiruiif  1  with  otir  334  member* 
mtuUctpalJtles.  ThU  report  ruUy  Indicated 
tb*  taporuovoe  o(  Con^^'O*  '^'^  '^  aciioos  to 
oar  loeakl  (orcnunenu. 

I  ouiaoc  eloa«  my  renuurii  without  thank- 
li^  you  lor  «U  tliat  you  hare  dene  here  at 
ttw  FMcrml  lerel  to  help  make  cur  Alabama 
iBonicip*!  forem  Events  »ounder  and  more 
•erricjable,  ard  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  thU  eTecln*  and  cliowlng  us  to  dUcxias 
wtlh  you  the  importance  of  a  strengthening 
d  tlM  boh<is  of  cooperaUon  and  e9ort  on 
tb*  par.  of  tbe  Ped«ral  and  municipal  gov- 
cmm?ntA  Our  ties  of  prr«ocal  friendship 
nn  always  strong,  aiid  our  greatest  hope  is 
that  our  oOclal  or  governmental  reSaiionshlp 
»hAii  ftlwaya  be  just  as  etrong .  Ycu  are  our 
(uiUonal  spckesm;c.  and  aa  lon-j  as  ycu  are 
bar*  we  knoTr  our  Interests,  the  lni?resis  of 
our  local  ccxEmunlty  govfmments  and  local 
people,  are  being  .ul!y  aaley  arded  and  well 
represented 

I  thank  you. 


A  Bad  Week  for  the  Big  Lie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MOP.SE 

or   OKCCCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  >  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  manu- 
script Of  a  broadcast  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Hulten.  of  the  State  D:?partment.  in 
charge  of  our  Voice  of  America  program. 
The  broadcast  was  delivered  recently  at 
Valley  Fortje.  at  a  program  honoring  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  prmled  m  the 
Record,  as  follow.s: 

A  Bad  Vv'esjc  tor  the  Big  L!z 

The  Communut  strategy  of  the  big  lie  has 
■tiffered  a  number  of  bad  blows  in  the  paat 
week  in  Oerzniany  and  the  United  Nations. 
In  Kastern  Germany  an  attempt  tu  whip  up 
a  propaganda  campaign  charging  American 
planes  with  dropping  incendiary  bonrbs  on 
Eaat  Oern>an  grain  fields  has  Just  bogged 
down  in  confusion.  The  campaign  t>egan  a 
(AW  days  ago.  The  U3V>al  inspired  stories  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  Communist  papers. 
And  then  evidently  something  happened. 
ADN.  the  Comrrunlst  ncv.s  agency,  withdrew 
a  dupatch  it  had  sent  out  earlier  giving  de- 
tails of  the  a'.l^'.ed  flre-bomb  incident  and 
sent  a  warning  to  its  subrcnbers  not  to  u^e 
the  story. 

What  caused  the  fumbling  in  the  Eiist 
Cerrnan  ministry  Is  cot  clear  at  this  mo. 

ment.  Perhr'.ps  ofllcia!a  of  the  ministry  got 
their  signals  cro&sed  with  Moscow.  Perhaps 
they  remenrbered  that  during  the  war.  E>r. 
Goebbels  n>ade  an  identical  charge  against 
the  Lritlsh  Air  Force,  and  they  thought  the 
resemblance  a  bit  too  embarrasuinif  Per- 
haps, even,  they  read  some  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  East  Oennan  pre«s.  which  have 
been  warning  locomotive  crews  lo  observe 
■Bore  care,  because  sparlis  from  their  enKlnes 
were  kettlng  grain  fields  a.lre  Or  perhaps 
they  i?alu.d  they  had  made  a  bed  mistake  in 
Mentifylng  the  marking  of  tbe  American 
pie  nee  ale^cdly  Involved  in  the  Incident 
Blnee  the  United  Statrs  Air  Force  does  not 
even  have  the  type  of  plsnee  mentioned 

Whatever  the  rsnsons.  it  Is  evident  that 
the  technicians  ol  this  latest  bl^  lie  are  tak- 
ing tinw  cut  to  straighten  themselves  out. 


liean while,  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
difficulties  m  which  the  Ccmmunist  strate- 
gists of  the  big  lie  find  themselves  are  en- 
couraging. The  fire-bomb  campaign  was 
obviously  planned  as  a  succeEsor  to  the  late/ 
and  lll-fateU  potato-bug  story.  That  big  lie 
was  a  major  effort.  But  It.  too  collapsed 
vnder  the  weight  of  Its  contradictions.  The 
people  of  Ea.«;rn  Europe  were  well  aware 
that  the  potato  bugs  »hich  American  panes 
T-ere  accused  of  dro.jpln ;  had  long  infested 
their  farmlands.  And  when  Jokes  b*gan  to 
circulate  about  this  campaign  In  the  various 
Countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  prope^an- 
<?i;ts  suddenly  tew  the  light.  They  knew 
thry  were  beat3n  and  called  the  campaisn  off. 

To  mcst  people,  the  implications  of  the 
diOr-ilties  which  these  big  Ilea  have  met  are 
Impor.ar.t.  Despite  the  iron  control  of  all 
t':ie  sources  of  Information  behind  the  cur- 
tain. Ccmmunist  propagandists  are  having 
a  diOcuIt  time  convincing  their  skeptical 
peoples  that  blrcK  Is  while. 

Another  prominent  Communist — Mr.  Jacob 
Ilallk— Is  al£0  finding  this  out  Mr.  Malik 
fcas  been  trying  to  tell  the  world  v.-ith  Utile 
success  that  the  United  St?.tes  Is  guilty  of 
a^^.grcsslon  in  Korea.  But  unlike  his  Erstem 
Etiropean  comrades  who  control  the  press 
and  radio  of  their  countries  and  don't  have 
to  worry  ahout  cnyone  tal!:ing  back  in  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Malik  has  to  wor":  under  a  great 
handicap.  He  Is  In  the  unhappy  position  of 
having  lo  prove  his  lies  with  fccts.  This  he 
has  found  imporsi*;!?  to  do  ever  since  h^  as- 
sumed the  presidency  cf  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ard  began  to  give  his  urslde-dovrn  ver- 
s  on  of  events  in  Korea.  For  the  facts  In 
Korea  speak  for  themselves. 

As  American  delegate  to  the  UN.  Warren 
Au.stln  has  pointed  out  two  times  this  week. 
it  is  the  North  Korean  troops  that  are  in- 
vading the  Republic  of  Korea.  It  Is  the 
North  Koreans  and  those  who  support  them 
that  ar?  r»spon.<ible  for  th-  blood.'^hed.  And 
it  Is  the  North  Koreans  and  those  who  sup- 
port their  agjrersion  who  can  stop  the  blood- 
shed at  a  moments  notice. 

After  driving  home  these  self-evident  facts. 
Mr  Austin  summed  up  the  situation  in  Korea 
with  »  slmpl?  analog)-,  which  Is  worth 
repeating. 

"A  man's  house."  he  said,  "has  baen  at- 
tacked by  a  band  a  bandits,  who  have  oc- 
cupied most  of  its  rooms  and  driven  him 
and  his  entire  family  Into  one  corner  while 
reinforcements  •  •  •  ^re  on  the  wny. 
At  this  point,  a  powerful  pntrol  of  the  in- 
vaders suggest  'peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question':  he  says  the  shooting  should  stop 
and  the  police  should  go  back  to  headquar- 
ters. The  invader.s  would  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  house.  They  would  hold 
oa  to  their  weapons.  The  householder  and 
his  family  would  be  left  in  their  corner. 
nearly  disarmed  and  wounded  •  •  • 
doe.  this  proposal  appeal  to  the  household 
as  'peaceful  settlement."  What  will  the 
community  think  of  a  police  force  which 
accepts  such  a  proposal?" 

And  Mr.  Austin  answered  his  question 
with  these  words: 

"The  United  Nations  has  undertaken  to 
protect  the  Korean  people  from  aggrrshlon 
and  to  help  the  Korean  people  attain  free- 
dom of  unity  and  peace.  The  'peace'  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  Soviet  resolution  Is 
the  kind  of  peace  that  ensues  when  the 
Innocent  victim  lies  dead  and  still." 

These  words  are  going  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  world.  They  are  going  to  echo  in  the 
c  )Untrle»  of  Ea.nern  Europe  and  the  Sjviet 
Union  despite  the  effort  of  the  CommunisC 
governments  to  suppress  them.  And  Mr. 
Malik  is  going  to  find  that  his  attempt  to 
counter  the  truth  with  the  big  lie  will  have 
as  little  success  as  the  i>otat-j-bug  campaign 
or  it*  cloee  cousin,  the  tncendiary-bcnib 
fable.  The  truth,  as  Communist  propagan- 
dists have  t)een  tinding  out  lately,  is  a  tough 
opponent  to  beat.  This  has  Indeed  been  a 
bad  week  for  big  lies  and  big  liars. 


Diiplaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NCRTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  LA^'GER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "ihe  R?al 
Di.<:p!aced  Persons."  written  by  Marie  T. 
Gerhard,  and  published  in  the  April  1050 
Issue  cf  the  Magniflcat,  a  Catholic 
monthly  magazine.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators  to  the  article.  In 
my  judgir.eni,  the  author  say 3  more 
about  the  Vo'ksdeutsche,  the  problems 
vhich  co-!front  th:m.  ho-*'  they  have 
been  mistreated,  and  the  attitude  toward 
them  of  our  State  Department  and  the 
adiuini.straticn  than  any  other  ariicle  I 
have  read  on  the  subject.  Mifs  Gerhard 
is  an  outstanUins:  writer  on  the  subject, 
and  I  invite  the  atteniion  of  all  Senators 
to  the  article. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
V.&"  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Real  Displaced  Pert,  ns 
(By  Marie  T.  Gerhard) 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  dis- 
placed person  and  an  expellee?  Such  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  has  been  prevailing  In 
the  public  press  that  you  are  Indeed  excep- 
tional if  you  can  make  this  distinction. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  DP  is  a  displaced  per- 
son of  any  other  nationality  or  racial  origin 
than  German,  An  expellee,  in  contrast,  is 
an  Individual  only  of  German  origin,  who 
for  that  reason  is  excluded  from  the  medical 
care,  food,  clothing  rations,  and  Immigration 
privileges  granted  the  former  group. 

The  latter  comprise  approximately  15.C00.- 
OCO  unfortunates  who  were  displaced  by  the 
Potcdam  agreement  and  by  countries  of 
southeastern  Europe.  Signed  by  the  United 
State?.  Britain,  and  Russia,  the  Potsdam  pact 
stipulated  In  part :  "The  transfer  to  G?r- 
m.any  of  German  population  or  elements 
thereof,  remaining  in  Poland.  Czechcslo- 
Takla.  and  Hungary  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken." 

Though  their  forefathers  had  settled  this 
territory  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
15.0C0.000  citizens  were  made  destitute  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Having  foui'ht 
naz*3m.  this  multitude  was  also  a  tangible 
threat  to  communism.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  Informed,  "Take  only  what  you  can 
carry.    Ycu  have  an  hour  to  get  out  of  here." 

Tern  from  their  loved  ones  as  finally  as  if 
death  had  parted  them,  these  hapleso  vic- 
tims w?re  flung  into  unhealed  cattle  cars. 
Like  refuse  they  were  dumped  upon  a  land 
unable  to  provide  for  its  own  60,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

What  had  been  left  behind— homes  and 
farms,  food  and  clothing — all  was  seized  by 
Communist  vultures. 

During  the  mass  expulsion  m-n  were 
beaten,  women  were  violated,  children  were 
taken  by  the  less  and  hurled  against  trees. 
As  a  result.  3.000,000  perished  or  were  never 
heard  of  again. 

Of  the  12,000.000  surviving.  7.C00.CC0  were 
scattered  between  the  American  and  Britloh 
■ones  of  Germany,  4  OOO.COO  in  the  Soviet 
eone.  and  350.0C0  In  Austria.  Had  they  be?n 
on  a  desert  island  they  could  not  have  t>een 
mere  Isolated  from  their  dear  ones. 

A  number  were  housed  In  ramshackle  army 
barroc  IS  w.Lh  lcar:y  roof:  end  air  holes  for 
winaows.     Bunks  were  laid  In  tiers  so  that 
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six  people  were  and  are  sleeplns  In  an  area 
less  than  half  the  size  of  your  bedroom. 

The  natives  were  ordered:  "All  you  can 
keep  cf  your  home  is  one  or  two  foms.  From 
now  on  seven  or  eight  'guests'  will  share  the 
rest  with  you." 

The  situation  Is  still  desperate  In  West- 
em  Germany  alone  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
rough'.y  5.000.000  dwellings. 

War  atrocities  grow  pale  in  comparison 
with  the  tortures  which  have  been  in.licted 
upon  these  outcasts  As  Senator  William 
Lai»ce«,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  so  ably 
expressed  It: 

"Never  In  the  course  of  inhuman  events 
has  any  group  of  people  been  so  ruthlessly 
treated  as  the  so-called  expellees,  who  aug- 
ment their  dally  prayers  with  a  supplication 
that  somewhere  on  earth  a  place  can  be 
found  where  their  sole  crime,  the  5t:gma  of 
being  of  German  ethnic  origin,  will  be  par- 
doned, BO  that  they  may  once  again  raise 
their  faces  skyward  and  breath*  an  air  not 
polluted  with  bigotry,  abuse,  and  the  stench 
of  rotting  bodies  of  their  miserable  friends 
and  wretched  relatives." 

The  DP  bill  of  1948  has  been  propagandized 
to  make  us  think  that  equal  benefits  are 
given  the  displaced  persons  and  the  expellees, 
when  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Sole  care  of  the  DP's  and  protlema 
concerning  their  Immlgratlcn  have  been 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization,  whose  constitution  spe* 
clflcally  excludes.  In  a  class  with  quislings 
and  war  criminals,  these  of  German  ethnic 
origin. 

This  means  that  had  your  family  lived  for 
generations  In  Poland,  for  example,  the  pro- 
teat  might  be :  "Your  great-grandmother  w;is 
a  CJerman.  so  you're  automatically  disqxiall- 
fied.' 

The  Langer  amendment  of  the  DP  bill  of 
1948  permits  13,000  expellees  to  be  admitted 
to  this  country  yearly  vmder  the  CSerman 
quota.  But  even  this  haa  been  sabotaged. 
With  the  IRO  screening  all  individuals  seek- 
ing entrance  to  the  Unired  States,  cnlv  300 
Tlsas  have  been  granted  these  uprooted  souls. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  whose 
hands  the  law  was  placed  for  revlsicn,  has 
been  taunted  for  apparently  closeting  the 
act  Its  chairman.  Senator  Pat  UcCa^ras, 
Democrat.  Nevada,  has  been  piUoried  by  prac- 
tically every  newspaper  in  the  country.  Th:s 
stanch  American  and  his  coUeagues  have 
withstood  the  unbelievable  presture  of  a 
million -dollar  lobby.  The  committee  haa 
thus  tried  to  obtain  fair  treatment  cf  the 
victims  of  Pctsdam. 

Representative  Kd  Gossett,  Democrat, 
Texas,  who  has  served  on  the  Immigration 
Committee  for  12  years,  is  reputed  to  knew 
more  concerning  this  question  than  any  of 
his  435  confreres.  In  a  hearing  before  the 
Immi^ptition  Subccnunittee  he  stated; 

"I  want  to  com^mend  as  patriotic  citizens 
aud  good  public  servants  those  who  may  be 
on  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  future 
iitlons  Will  rise  up  to  caU  tliem  biesBed." 
In  October  1949.  the  lefMefMaa  «as  ▼ote<l 
out  of  the  committee — an  almoet  unheard -of 
thin?  In  parliamentary  procedure.  When 
cUKnaeed  on  the  Qoor  of  tbe  Senate,  shortly 
beCore  adjournment,  tt  «■■  obT'.ously  a  com.- 
plex  problem.  There  was  no  alt  r:...:.ve  but 
to  send  it  back  to  the  committee 

Remember  that  Amarkm  sliced  the  decree 
which  ultimately  displaced  Uiese  grier- 
strlcken  throngs,  and  when  this  terrible 
crime  waa  perpetrated,  she  did  not  raise  a 
single  cry  pn  their  behalf. 

Tlieae  llnmiWiT  creatures  are  not  t>evri.i^ 
for  even  half  •  loaf;  all  they  ask  is  a  cru;:t 
of  bread. 

We  recognize  that  the  knots  won't  be  un- 
raveled until  the  evicted  millions  are  re- 
turned to  their  hcir"<  and  that  where  dis- 
mantling leads,  d;  ;:  .^rr.ion  follows.  A 
partial  solution,  how«»«t,  lies  In  cur  absorb- 
ing some  of  the  out 


Now  that  Congress  has  reconvened,  the 
DP  bill  U  on  the  agenda. 

Must  we  not.  then,  alert  our  Congressmen 
and  our  Senators,  imploring  consideration  of 
the:e  millions  of  expCilees — the  forgotten 
people  cf  the  world'' 

Our  ho'y  father  recently  announced  to  a 
conpresslonal  delegation: 

"Clearly  It  Is  toolate  and  too  futile  merely 
to  be  shocked  and  rlghteotialy  Irdlenant. 
The  plight  of  millions  who  must  new  answer 
to  the  hideous  appellation  of  exiyellees  is  no 
longer  simply  a  su*;ject  of  humiliation  and 
regret.  There  Is  mere  here  than  even  a  stark 
challenge  for  Christian  compassion 

"Our  prime  anxiety — as  we  are  sure  It  is 
yours  deep  down  in  your  hearts — touches  the 
judement  of  history  and  of  history's  Lord 
on  the  fuiailment  of  that  gravest  duty  of 
mr.n  to  man  and  of  nation  to  nation,  which 
calls  for  respect  for  the  imazc  of  CJod  in  even 
the  weakest  and  most  abandoned  cf  His 
children." 


Tbe  Right  of  Congress  To  Declare 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  oakot.* 
IN-  THE   SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  <  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27 >,  1950 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
cf  the  tragic  turn  that  events  have  taken 
in  Korea  and  the  continued  lack  of  any 
clear-cut.  constrjctive  program  advis- 
ing ^he  American  public  as  to  this  cc  un- 
try  s  goals  In  Asia,  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  ediional.  w  hich  I  ask  unanimcas  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  is 
especially  pei-tment. 

Unless  Coniress  safeguards  energeti- 
cally its  right  to  declare  war,  ■we  shall 
have  taken  a  long  and  perhaps  irreiriev- 
abie  step  toward  the  totalitarian  forms 
of  governmen:  which  operate  to  gloriiy 
the  pciiticians  cf  a  country  but  which  in- 
evitably bring  blcooshed  and  hardship  to 
the  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Right  of  CowGazss  To  DKCukKi  \V.^ 

Is  the  United  States  at  war  in  Korea 
or  Isn't  It'  Are  we  to  consider  the  action 
In  the  Orient  just  a  police  action? 

These  questions  lead  up  to  an  extremely 
Important  question.  If  we  are  at  war.  how- 
did  we  cet  Into  it?  Who  acted  to  put  the 
Unlt-Ki   States   Into   war' 

Tne  question  Is  not  whether  we  should  be 
In  Korea  or  not.  It  centers  around  the 
making  of  the  decision  about  whether  we 
■jhsuld  or  not. 

Wbo  aawte  It? 

In  this  case,  action  did  not  come  from 
Confers.  The  decision  was  made  by  the 
President. 

Is  this  the  way  it  shouJd  be?  Does  the 
President  have  authority  to  move  the  coun- 
try into  war  or  Is  that  a  mauer  reserved  for 
ConKrese' 

Actually  *t  Ls  the  function  of  Congress,  so 
stated  in  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Pre.sident.  performine  as  he  did  in 
respect  to  Korea,  could  place  the  United 
States  la  a  position  where  war  was  mevi- 
table. 

That  was  never  the  Intention  of  the  fcund- 
tne  lathers  when  they  deleeatcd  certain 
p^jiice  au.th^n'..es  to  liae  Preside-:. 


And  the  American  people,  we  are  sure,  have 
DO  desire  to  change  the  Constitution  In 
respect  to  the  declaration  cf  war.  If  thla 
matter  were  placed  before  the  voters  of  the 
Nation  today,  we  are  sure  that  they  would 
vote  oTcrwhelminarly  to  keep  the  Constitu- 
tion as  It  i."^ — to  reserve  to  Congress  the  right 
to  declare  war. 

The  President  may  say  In  explanation  that 
quick  action  was  required  m  Korea.  If  we 
were  to  act.  But  Congress,  t—^.  can  act 
quickly  Its  Members  can  respond  as  read- 
ily as  the  President  to  an  emergency.  That 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  aeain. 
^Tien  Con-re^s  rieiays  on  such  a  matter.  It  Is 
b^cau^e  cu<*stion  has  arisen — a  question  of 
sufficient  validity  to  create  doubt  about  the 
wisd<:im  of  a  course. 

It  would  be  well  for  Conerese  to  reexamine 
th»  situation  In  this  reppect.  If  the  Nation 
Is  to  go  to  war.  Congress,  and  not  the  Presi- 
cler.t.  should  make  the  decision. 

But  we  re  at  war  in  Korea  and  Eienificant 
declfeions  have  been  made  without  congres- 
sional action. 

Our  troops  entered  Korea  without  author- 
ity from  Coneress.  And  the  decision  in  re- 
spect to  croij^me,  the  thir-.y-e.ghth  parallel, 
surely  a  matter  that  should  have  been  aired, 
was  made  by  the  President  and  not  by  Con- 
gress. 

Before  long  we  may  be  confronted  with 
E:milHr  d?ci«lons.  What  are  we  to  do  when 
we  reacn  the  Manchunan  border''  The  Pres- 
ident or  the  Congress'' 

The  whole  matter  becomes  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  No- 
vember 7  election.  One  lmp>ortant  conclu- 
snn  to  be  drawn  from  that  election  is  that 
the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  otir  Intcr- 
ni-ticnai  policy  Such  dissaiisf  action  Is  more 
likely  to  be  reflected  by  Congress  than  by 
the   President. 

Let's  see  that  C<"n?res8  moves  Into  Its 
proper  roie  In  the  decisions  that  lie  ahead. 
So  far  no  dictatorial  powers  have  been  vested 
in  the  President. 


Heaitfa  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  M.iSS.'.CI-TtrSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11    legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  >.  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobt  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Health  Services.'  pub- 
lished in  todays  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  The  editorial  refers  to  a  bill 
which  would  assist  the  Slates  in  the  de- 
velopment and  mamttnance  of  public- 
health  units.  The  bill  was  originally 
introduced  by  me.  on  t)ehalf  of  myself 
and  'he  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr.  Cor- 
don 1  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  EiLi-j  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  Eighty -£rst  Congress  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hit-Ll.  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  frt«n 
Kentucky  !Mr.  Ch.'vpman).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Smith  :.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  Miv  Hx:kpheey  i ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  .Mr.  Mai.oke],  the 
Senatoi  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ketauvkk], 
the  Senator  from  Calilornia  iMr. 
Knowi.^nd  ,  and  myself.  The  bill  has 
yasoed  the  Senate  and  is  new  pending 
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before    the   IWIm    OoBBBittee    of    the 

Bou^  of  R?preseoUUTes.  I  wish  to  call 
tbft  edltorl&l  to  the  Tery  careful  atten- 
tton  of  an  Seoaton.  It  expresses  the 
Tital  need  for  such  legislation  in  these 
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Tber*  bcHv  no  objMOoa.  the  edito- 
rial vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rko«  as  tdOams: 

Th«r»  vu  arscat  OMd  lor  Vtdcral  ftnan- 
dai  aM  to  8ta:»  and  local  hsalUi  depart- 
tefor*  tbe  threat   ot  a   major 
ftcusc:  Um  need  la  now  uuder- 
elarlAed  by   tb»  importance  of 
rtmprta   In   the  ati  a   of 

eMI  4cCMHe.     Tzey  would  be  .ntry'a 

pilncip::'!  refuge  in  case  ot  atcmur  or  btolcgl- 
cal  warfara  att?;ck.  We  believe,  therffcre. 
that  t^i*  Bouat  s^iculd  )u:t  on  tiie  local  ptib- 
no  baalth  aarrlcas  btU.  which  the  Senat* 
IMS  mtnmttf  paMMl.  dorUic  tbm  prwnt  aaa- 
■loa.  Tha  bill  ha«  b*sn  riporte-d  favcrably 
toy  tlw  ITniMi  dMsmtttce  on  Interstate  and 
and  la  now  in  tbe  Rulrs 


and  local  health  dn>*rtiBcnu  are 
t^oafttHy  inadaquats.  Some  40.0?0,COO 
anwitrtm  Urv  today  In  areaa  where  no 
local  mn  II—  public  healch  departmenu 
•xUt:  and  It  tsaattaated  th  it  nearly  a  hun- 
dnd  milltoo  Ulttn  have  cnlj  Inadequately 
•taffcd  de^mrtaMiita  available  The  coat  to 
the  ccunuy  in  tim*  loat  from  ptodustlTe 
effort  and  in  the  incidence  of  pr«««»table 
or  eoatrollable  dlaosea  la  much  too  hi;h. 
Tb«  ccst  in  Uvea  and  human  suffering  tn  the 
event   cf   wtdeepread   aerial   attaclu   on   the 

•cataa  «ou!d  ^  incalculable. 

ctTll  dafenae  reiwrt  of  the  National 
■scanty  Kssourrsa  Board  recommended 
that  "in  each  State,  the  State  health  offlrer 
abound  b?  placed  In  charge  cf  all  civil  d'.- 
fenee  health  and  medical  eenlcea:  and  clttea 
■bould  appoint   local  oOkers  in   the  same 

r."  The  report  pointed  cut  also  that 
muat  be  taltsn  to  enable 
orfanizations  to  d**l  with  the 
arising  from  atomic,  blolc^ical. 
and  chemical  warfare.  •  •  •  The  effects  of 
tncae  Bpeclai  weapons  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  defenae  aj^nst  them  Ijecomes  prl- 
Biarll?  the  re«tpocBiblllty  of  the  health  and 
■Mdlcal  services." 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  In  many  areas 
there  simply  is  no  such  defenae  at  all  And 
it  is  hl?h!y  poesifcle  that  war  production 
plants  and  other  vital  installatlor«  will  he 
dispersed  into  just  such  areas,  wttb  large 
concentraticna  of  war  worlcers  clustered 
around  them.  Many  cities  which  might 
become  ixwnb  tary^^ts  are  lamentably  laclt- 
las  in  health  facilitl^-s  The  problem  is  not 
one  on  which  the  country  can  aScvd  to  defer 
actio!:. 


Impcrtance  of  the  United  Na';ons 


EXTEN.3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO.V.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   ivS  .:.<:."« 

IW  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST\TES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legialative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ilfpoodix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Gemre  V.  Denny.  Jr..  president  of  Town 
Hall.  New  York.  In  the  editorial  Mr. 
Denny  discusses  very  cOMtively.  I  think* 
one  of  the  yreat  proMems  which  cuulront 
OS  here  in  the  Senate. 


There  belnu  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  will  we  learn  that  we  endan^r  our 

lives,   our   fortunes,   and    our   sacred   honor 

wiaen  we  try  lo  nliv  cair.e<;  v.ir.h  gangsters? 

When    the  E  l   control   of  a 

political  mstruiu. ...... ly  ^....od  "a  sovereign 

state."  they  had  all  the  attributes  of  Ranij- 
sters  and  have  never  chani^fd  their  nature 
to  this  day.  Although  they  have  cloaked 
themselves  (with  cur  helo*  in  the  raiment 
of  national  aoverelgnty.  they  have  been  as 
ruthless  with  the  people  behind  their  na- 
t local  boundaries  as  with  those  they  have 
conquered. 

We  hav-  tried  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
CQuunand.  and  wuh  the  help  cf  a  vast  ma- 
jority cf  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  the  law  to  the 
world  community,  but  we  have  failed.  It 
sh-juld  l>e  clear  to  all  the  free  peaples  cf 
the  world  and  to  millions  behind  the  iron 
curtain  that  gangsters  have  no  place  at  a 
cnnference  table,  and  have  no  Intention  of 
allowing  the  metl.ods  of  conference  and 
derrxcracy  to  succeed.  They  have  made  a 
mocltery  of  democrr.cy  and  freedom  wherever 
they  have  i>e«n  able  to  extend  their  rule, 
and  they  .  Ill  continue  to  do  so  as  loni 
aa  we  continue  to  play  this  -tipiomatlc  game 
of  striped  pants  with  them. 

They '  are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere.  They 
began  their  war  against  us  long  before 
World  War  II.  a  war  to  destroy  our  in- 
fluence, to  discredit  us  end  to  turn  the 
minds  and  heart*  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  us  and  everything  we  stand  for. 
These  weapons  may  well  prove  to  be  lar  more 
effective  than  guns,  tanlcs.  and  planes, 
especially  If  we  allow  this  to  continue  with 
the  puny  opposition  we've  been  using  against 
them 

While  we  make  elaborate  and  coloasally 
expenatve  preparations  to  "contain  conimu* 
nlam  "  and  to  meet  old-fashioned  aggreastoa 
(the  Atlantic  Pact),  waiting  for  armies  to 
croaa  national  boundaries,  the  enemy  moves 
Into  every  free  country  with  its  Invisible  fifth 
columns  and  trains  Its  local  agents  to  take 
over.  Were  doing  Jiost  what  the  men  In 
Moscow  want  us  to  do — break  cur  backs 
economically  trying  to  "contain"  them  by 
arming  and  feeding  the  rest  of  the  world. 

How  can  we.  a  nation  of  1.3O.C00,OOO  peo- 
ple, ptjsslbly  "contain"  a  dynamic  and  ruth- 
leas  force  of  800.000.000  people  thousands  of 
miles  from  our  shores?  We  can't  do  it 
through  the  United  Nations  as  presently  con- 
stituted, for  the  enemy  la  now  at  the  council 
table  Ke  speeiu  with  a  p<jwerful  voice  and 
other  nations  tremble.  Where  can  they  turn 
for  help?  Alone  they  nre  powerless.  Jan 
Maaaryk  Itnew  thia;  so  do  the  people  of 
Tibet. 

We  must  face  the  unfortunate  fart  that 
the  ba£lc  assumption  on  which  the  present 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished U  false.  Taut  we  are  living  In  one 
world,  and  therefore  mu:.t  have  one  world 
organization  competed  of  ail  nations,  was 
and  Is  untrue.  Actually,  we  are  living  in 
two  vorlds  politically — and  tiie  United  Na- 
tions is  a  political  organisation — two  worlds 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
In  ail  basic  assumptions  and  philosophies  uf 
litt.  We  did  not  create  these  two  worlds. 
but  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  194d*  and  invited  the  enemies 
of  freedom  to  become  part  of  a  great  and 
noble  concept,  givln<r  them  power  tu  wreck  it. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  organize  a 
real  United  Nations,  consisting  of  those  who 
have  demonsirnied  their  desire  and  ability 
to  live  and  work  under  law  to  stop  our  ccm- 
moa  SBsmy  tjelore  he  destroys  us  one  by  one. 
We  esnnot  do  it  alone,  and  it  will  be  sui- 
cidal  to   try.     Our   very   survival   aa  a  free 


nation  deijends  UT>op  our  ability  to  reooff- 
nlze  that  we  can  never  hr.ve  •>  secure  peace 
until  the  power  of  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
is  checked  or  datroyed. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  hot  war, 
but  It  does  mean  that  the  free  peoples  now 
outside  the  iron  curtain  must  form  a  real 
united  front  against  Moscow-ineplred  aggres- 
sion and  flght  r.ith  all  of  their  combined  re- 
sources a  psychological,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic w.ar  that  will  stop  the  gangsters'  march 
of  conquest.  We  still  have  the  prenondcr- 
ance  of  power— militarily,  economically,  and 
pcUtlcally.  We  have  the  resources  to  beat 
them  at  psycholcglcal  warlare.  but  we  must 
orizanli'e  these  resources  and  make  tliem 
errectlve  Ijefore  It  Is  too  late. 

Yes;  we  must  kjc;)  up  our  military  de- 
fenses, but  this  is  not  enough.  We  must 
create  a  world  law  backed  by  force  great 
enough  to  negate  the  power  of  our  enemy. 
Ultimately  the  Russian  people  wll  have  to 
throw  off  the  present  tyranny  with  the  help 
of  the  free  people  of  the  outside  world.  But, 
above  .ill.  let's  stop  playing  games  with  gang- 
sters now  and  recognize  them  for  what  they 
are — t*ie  enemies  of  law  and  order.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Chicago  had  "recognized" 
Al  C.apone  and  made  him  a  member  of  the 
city  council  because  he  had  de  facto  control 
over  part  of  that  great  city.  Gangsters  are 
gangsters,  whether  they  control  a  small-time 
mcb  or  a  government.  If  we  fall  to  see  this, 
we  will  deserve  our  fate.  "Where  there  la 
no  vision,  the  people  perish  " 
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EI-TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNN1NGH.\M 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1950 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmarfci  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Paul  O. 
James,  attorney,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 

Emmert.  James.  Nezdham  St  Lindgren. 

Dps  Moinrn.  loua.  December  5,  1950. 
Hon    Paul  Ccnninch.-.?!. 
House  Office  Br;!.'rf :t(7. 

Wasliingtnn.  D.  C. 
Mt  Cl^R  Paul:  Am  sure  tiiat  you  want  to 
hear  from  your  friends  In  this  tragically  criti- 
cal hour.  It  looks  trcm  here  as  though  we 
were  confronted  with  the  gravest  crisis  in  our 
entire  h.story. 

There  are  some  very  few  things  which  seem 
t<.  be  clear  beyond  all  possible  controversy: 

1.  The  sole  rei^ponslbllity  lor  this  crisis, 
and  &11  of  tho  contlnuoup  series  of  crises, 
since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  In  World 
War  II.  rests  upon  the  clique  in  the  Kremlin; 
and  rornllary  thereto,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  Incidents,  in  Berlin.  Greece.  Indochina, 
and  Kurea.  are  all  Kremlin  Inspired  and  dl- 
r'ctec*.  We.  therefore,  cannot  accomplish 
anything  constructive  or  conclusive  unless 
and  until  we  meet  and  determine  the  issues 
there.  .Vnd  In  so  doing,  we  must  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  our  sympathies  are 
With  the  IKiS8-ar  people  In  their  enblif- 
ment.  and  that  our  problem  Is  their  pr  b- 
lem.  how  to  fre  them  and  free  mankind 
from  the  same  menace. 

2.  The  United  States  cannot  stand  alone, 
and  liattle  tlie  Kremlin  alone,  or  practical- 
ly so.  In  Asia.  Eurupe.  and  the  re:>t  uf  tlie 
world,  diaalpatlng  our  manpower,  and  our  re- 
sources fighting  satellites  of  the  Kremlin, 
while  our  real  enemy  ia  conserving  botii  to 
SI  tike  us  down  after  having  so  dissipated 
our  streu;;ui.    Britain  and  France  in  partlcu- 
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lar  must  t>e  made  to  clearly  understand  that 
we  will  march  along  together,  side  by  side,  aa 
full  partners,  but  we  will  not  participate  in 
any  such  blood-letting  alone,  as  we  are  suf- 
fering at  this  hour. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  in  this  crisis  baa  l>een  repre- 
hensible, publicly  voicing  disunity  and  de- 
mands for  appeasement,  giving  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  BCremiin.  Many  were  the 
ttlsatreeinente  lietween  Roosevelt  and 
ChVNilUl,  bat  they  confined  them  to  private 
negotiation.  If  the  British  and  the  French 
do  not  propose  to  stand  up  to  the  common 
foe  with  all  their  miaht.  we  shall  have  no 
al  jrnative  but  to  puil  out.  We  can.  and  we 
will,  defend  this  hemisphere.  But  we  cannot 
defend  the  entire  world  alone,  or  with  half- 
hearted help,  much  less,  carping  public 
criticism. 

3  The  Chinese  people  are  and  have  been 
our  warm  friends,  ever  since  the  days  when 
we  declined  to  take  the  Boxer  indemnity 
except  to  use  it  for  educating  their  youth. 
We  made  a  dreadful  mistake  In  falling  for 
tha  Kremlin's  propaganda  that  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  were  Independent  agrarian  re- 
formists, and  In  turnmg  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
the  wolves.  Correction  ol  that  mlsUke  will 
exact  a  dreadful  price.  Dr.  Jitdo  was  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  he  was  right. 
and  I  have  supported  his  prMliion  to  the  best 
of  my  poor  ability.  The  Chinese  are  a  poor, 
poor  people.  We  aie  In  large  part  responsible 
for  their  betrayal  to  the  Kremlin.  And  while 
under  the  control  and  the  Influence  of  the 
Kremlin  unable  to  obtain  any  semblance  of 
the  truth,  we  must  be  careful  to  establish 
that  even  in  this  hour  we  hold  not  them,  but 
their  betrayers,  accountable.  Atiatn.  we  must 
make  clear  that  we  know,  ai.d  we  under- 
stand, and  that  the  guilt  and  the  responsi- 
bility and  punisiiment  will  be  inflicted  upon 
their  betrayers — not  on  them. 

4.  The  American  people  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  jjerlect  the?  A-bomb  as  a  weapon. 
As  a  weapon,  it  was  created  to  save  the  Uvea 
of  countless  thousands  ot  American  youth 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  question  is  not  if  it  shall  be 
uced;  but  against  whum  and  where. 

Recognizing  the  Kremlin  as  the  instigator 
and  supporter  of  all  of  the  recorded,  and 
many  unrecorded,  sinister,  -nd  deliberate 
acts  of  agression,  and  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  poor  Chinese  are  but  dupes,  and 
victims  of  Kremlin  lies  and  propaganda,  it 
would  seera  quite  clear  that  A-bomb  No.  1 
should  go  direct  to  the  source  of  all  the  evil 
tLat  besets  mankind;  and  that  we  should 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  our  hearts 
and  our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  everywhere.  Including  Russia,  who 
are  enslaved  and  deceived. 

5.  This  ia  the  time — now — to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  accountability,  and  to 
demand  that  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  ccme 
clean  cr  else.  Let  us  not  dissipate  our 
strength  and  our  resources  upon  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  their  tyranny  and  deception. 
Let  us  put  the  finger  upon  the  source  of  all 
of  the  evil  and  the  trouble  of  this  tragic  hour. 
Let  us  demand  their  prompt  direction  and 
instructions  to  the  Chinese  to  halt  hostilities, 
and  wttlidraw  Irom  bcttle,  and  that  they, 
and  all  other  nations,  submit  all  dlSerences 
to  the  United  Nations  icr  settlement. 

\7e  can  ksep  the  m.asccs  of  India,  and  of 
Chaia.  both,  on  our  side.  If  we  unerringly 
put  the  fliiger  on  the  Kremlin,  and  un- 
swervin^y  demoiiMrabe  our  devotion  to  the 
:::iA3sc3  of  th2  pe-^pla  of  China,  and  of  Russia. 
tc~.  tTT  th.Tt  rr.attrr. 

..ipe  and  pray  that  we  shall 

i: ,    :ikerciue.  cr  a  double  Duu- 

'.irrq'tc  m  Kc.ea.  But  U  compelled  to  wlUi- 
crra;v  It  should  be  made  with  a  declaration 
that  we  will  not  kill,  and  we  will  not  punish 
the  Cxiinese  people,  even  though  in  this  hour 
or  Kremlin  deception  and  domination  they 
have  fce?n  led  to  h-^-m  us. 

rCVI— App. 


fl.  Somehow  wc  n.u:,«  r.nd  ourselves  a  great 
leader.  From  li-e  tune  of  Moses,  and 
through  tlie  hours  of  our  own  great  criaee 
from  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  in  World  War  II.  a  Churchill— great 
leaders  have  been  provided  with  the  power 
and  ability  to  challenge  the  great  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  of  the  free  people  of  the 
entire  world.  The  tragedy  of  this  hour  is 
that  no  such  leader  has  appeared;  and  worse, 
that  every  potential  leader  is  under  fire  from 
some  important  quarter.  It  is  certainly  a 
perfect  set-up  for  our  enemy,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  cur  enemy  It 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  designed 
and  sponsored.  It  must  stop.  Rattling  the 
bones  of  our  many  mistakes  will  but  help  to 
destroy  us.  and  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  tlie 
enemy. 

7.  If  there  must  be  war,  let  it  be  war  with 
the  only  real  enemy — the  only  responsible 
enemy.  Let  us  net  deceive  ourselves,  ncr 
hypnotize  ourselves  Into  tiie  belief  that  we 
are  accomplishing  anything  by  not  pointing 
the  finger  at  the  gangsters  In  the  Kremlin 
for  fear  it  may  make  them  mad.  We  can 
no  lonpcr  play  the  part  of  dupes  and  self- 
deceptlonlsts.  It  is  cowardly  not  to  place 
the  responsibility  where  every.;ne  knows  it 
is,  and  beyond  all  doubt.  We  destroy  our 
own  sense  of  integrity.  We  accept  the  role 
of  hypocrites.  We  lose  our  own  self-respect, 
and  the  res|>ect  of  intelligent  people  every- 
where by  so  doing.  The  world  needs  honest, 
fearless,  courageous,  consecrated  leader- 
ship—or we  shall  perish. 

May  God  guide  and  direct  us  all. 
Yours  as  ever. 

Paul  G.  James. 
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E^riENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 

HON.  CLIFPORO  R.  HOPE 

or  iC-NSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11,  1950 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record.  I 
am  including  herewith  a  letter  addres-sed 
to  the  Hutctiinson  News-Herald  by 
Hon.  J.  N.  Tincher,  my  distinguished 
predecessor  who  ably  represented  the 
Seventli  Kansas  District  in  Congress 
from  1919  to  1927.  Although  Mr.  Tin- 
cher voluntarily  retired  from  Con'iress 
and  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  legal  profession  in  recent 
years,  he  has  m-aintamed  a  keen  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  place  his  views  on 
the  current  far  eastern  situation  before 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Western  Front. 

Hutchinson  News-Herald. 

Hutch'.nson.  Kana. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  Ijeen  reading  the  News- 
Herald  religiously  I  notice  that  brew  Pe:ir- 
son  and  your  good  editor  are  inclined  to  op- 
pose MacArthur.  To  my  mind,  Mac.^rthur 
Is  not  to  blame  for  anything.  Maybe  his  in- 
telligence department  couldn't  tell  him  how 
many  Chniese  soldiers  were  ready  to  attack 
us  from  BJanchuria.  But  we  didn't  appropri- 
ate any  mcney  to  MacArihur  to  flght  that 
attack.  We  appropriated  It  to  the  War  De- 
partment. We  were  appropriated  to  care 
for  the  defense.  Mr.  Acheson  never  asked 
MacArthur  what  to  do,  he  and  our  Ccm- 
u.aader  in  Chief  have  told  him  what  to  do. 
Any  disposition  to  make  the  American  peo- 


ple forget  that  this  war  Is  against  and  with 
Mr  Ache«ton'8  peu  is  short-sighted.  I  don't 
believe  MacArthur  had  any  right  to  think 
that  the  State  Deisartmenfs  and  the  Presi- 
dent's pets,  to  wit:  the  Chinese  Communists, 
would  attack  us  en  masse. 

Everything  has  l>een  done  by  our  Govern- 
ment, not  MacArthur.  to  convince  us  that 
we  were  not  in  any  danger  from  the  State 
I>nanment  s  pets.  They  ace  Jfi'.l  protert- 
Ing  them.  They  won't  let  MacArthur  or  any- 
body else  use  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to 
flght  them.  Although  to  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  can  get  there  are  a  good  many 
thousands  of  men  in  the  Chlnoe  Watlomatot 
Army  that  want  to  go  into  Korea  and  ft^llt. 
They  should.  But  our  State  Department  and 
cur  Commander  in  Chief,  who  has  the  last 
word,  always,  apparently  don't  want  them 
to  hurt  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  other 
words,  they  want  our  American  soldiers  to 
gr>  past  them  on  the  road  to  Korea  through 
the' mud.  it's  now  the  snow  and  the  ice,  and 
have  the  battles  instsad  of  them  having  It; 
all  tills  at  our  expense. 

MacArthur  can't  talk  back  to  you  fellows, 
as  he  is  in  the  A'-my  Hs  cant  crttlcize  his 
Com.mander  in  Cnief  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  criticires  him,  according  to  Pear- 
son, so  bitterly  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. He  has  to  keep  stll!  and  fl«rht  wtch  wlMt 
he  has.  as  he  is  told.  I  wiu  always  rmmmm^tr 
MacArthur,  despite  any  faults  In  the  past,  as 
the  fellow  that  had  to  leave  the  Philippines 
but  v,'ho  remarted  that  he  would  Ix;  back. 

If  there  is  any  satisfaction  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  ijlaming  MacArthur.  I  can't 
understand  him.  My  sympathies  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  not  very  strong,  as 
between  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 
Nationalists.   I   would  take   the   Nationalists. 

I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  We 
have  a  few  Members  of  Congress  who  still 
have  the  nerve  to  say  what  it  is  The  first 
thing  would  t>e  to  clean  the  State  Depart- 
ment, .stanlng  at  the  head,  of  Communist 
sympathizers  and  Hiss  admirers:  and  the 
second  thing  would  be  instead  of  knockini? 
men  like  MacArthur  to  give  them  some  au- 
thority. The  Reoubllcan  Congress  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  the  administration  all 
the  money  that  is  n3cess8ry  but  I  don't  think 
It  is  right  for  the  State  Department  to  o  k. 
shipments  cf  munitions  freelv  from  this 
Government  when  they  know  that  tl^e  Chi- 
nese Com.munists  are  solng  to  use  those  sun- 
plies  to  murder  American  boys.  I  quit  Con- 
gress. Jack,  voluntarily.  I'm  afraid  if  I  were 
there  now.  I  would  be  disagreeable,  and 
would  certainly  raise  some  disturbances. 

I  don't  get  to  read  Fulton  Lewis'  column, 
but  I  do  listen  to  his  broadcasts  once  in  a 
while.  He  deals  in  facts,  like  the  shipment 
of  these  war  materlalF  Why  don't  you  get 
his  column  back.  Pearson  doesn't  like  Mac- 
Arthur,  apoarently.  personally.  .^r■yway. 
MacArthur  wasn't  afraid  to  go  to  the  front 
end  see  how  it  looked,  and  while  he  may 
have  some  faults,  the  unwarranted  murder 
of  American  soldiers  in  Korea  can't  be 
blamed  en  MacArthur. 

I  try  to  read  to  keep  up  with  thlnes  I.^ 
to  the  very  day  that  MacArthur  wfs  ordered 
to  flght  in  Korea.  I  had  thought  that  Dean 
Acheson  would  never  consent  to  our  Gov- 
ernment having  a  friendly  pact  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  or  any  part  cf  them, 
and  I  personally  think  that  our  Secretary  of 
State  was  the  man  that  was  fooled  by  what 
the  Commies  are  doing.  Of  course,  the 
Army  Intelligence  would  know  thct  th*"re 
w^ere  so  many  residents  of  China,  but  it  wts 
the  state  Depanment  that  itnew.  or  thought 
he  knew,  that  the  Ccmmunist  faction 
wouldn't  cross  him. 

Tliis   may   be  a  lon»   letter,   and   I   d^ttbt 
that  you  print  it,  you  seldom  e-er  nrint  my 
western-front    ideas,   but    I   ha\e    the    satiE- 
faction  of  offering  it  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

J.    N.    TINCHEE. 
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Preikleat  Traman'i  Point  4  Pro^ara 
EXTr3."SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  M  .M.\HON 

'  V  nS  SINATB  or  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Mondcw  Dfcrmber  II  ylegialAtive  dat  of 
Monday.  Nov-fmbrr  27  >.  ISSO 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rrroxo  a  statement  by 
my  colleague,  the  juntor  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Biwroul,  who  is  not 
pNMBt  at  the  sMSkm  of  the  Senate  to- 
<faiy.  retardic«  a  discussion  of  President 
Truman  s  pomt  4  program  by  hun  and 
y  the  chief  of  the  Wa^in?- 
of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  was  broRdcan  December 
1.  1950  from  Station  WMAL  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  state- 
ment and  broadcast  were  ordered  to  be 
pr;n'..ed  in  the  Rccokd.  as  follows. 

STATUcrm  BT  Beat.  WnxuM  Bxirron,  or 
ComcscTKTTt 

I  appeared  ss  a  fuest  of  that  dUtln^iilsbed 
Waatilxtc^oa  imi— pOfMfcnt.  B«it  Andrews, 
ciiief  ot  tbe  Washington  Bureau  for  the  New 
Torfc  Bsrald  Tribune.  In  a  brosbssst  on  Sta- 
tion WMAL.  In  Waafcin^ton.  Deeamber  2. 
1950  Ttiia  broedcaat  centered  around  Presi- 
dent Truman"!  point  4  program  to  build  up 
and  deTelop  tbe  backward  areaa  of  the  world 
ss  a  owana  of  cb'cklng  tbe  apraad  of  com- 
SMUdam.  In  my  talk  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Mas  print  for  tba  Prasldant'a  program  waa 
dsvBloped  aoan*  10  yeara  beck  by  my  friend 
Melaon  Rockefeller  when  be  waa  tbe  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-American  Affalra.  I  sei.-ved 
with  htm  at  that  time  as  one  of  bta  aaalatanu. 
Indeed  Mr.  Rockefeller  pioneered  in  this  area. 
at.d  did  much  to  help  our  neighbors  scutb  of 
%bm  border  to  Improve  their  mathoda  of  agrl- 
coltnre.  and  further  encouragsd  tbem  to 
Improve  tbe  adminiatratlTe  systema  of  their 
Ko*rnun«&t.  aa  well  aa  aho%lng  tbem  bow  to 
build  and  operate  better  factorlea. 

Ixfeel  ve  are  not  doing  enoui^h  with  Presi- 
dent Tniman't  program,  especially  in  the 
Ilf^bt  of  the  RBall  •20.OCO.OOO  fund  appioprl- 
ateU  for  this  purpoae  Tbe  Bnt>ah.  through 
thalr  so-called  Cc2umbo  plan,  largely  pat- 
Ssraed  after  ours,  are  planning  to  i;pend 
asjOOOOO.OOO  for  a  point  4  of  their  own 
throughout  Asia.  I  wcu!d  also  like  to  Ktresa 
thut  far  from  being  an  economic  procTam. 
point  4  can  ^ery  well  prove  to  be  one  of  our 
moat  dynamic  prnpair<^nda  weapons  In  tlM 
fight 


BaoascAST  bt  Bnrr  Axoazws  «md  Bom.  Wil- 
liam BurroM.  or  CowMacncTrT.  Oves 
WUAL  Satcuat.  Dtsmsik  2.  1050 
Mr  AJiBaswa.  Tbe  t7nited  State*  lii  In- 
Tolved  in  a  grim  cooflict  in  one  particular 
area  of  tbe  world.  Korea.  Tbe  battle  la  selng 
fouKbt  with  bulleu.  In  many  other  areaa 
It  U  being  fought  with  words.  Tbe  r«al  prob- 
lem, of  ooorss.  is  bow  to  match  and  defeat 
the  fact  tea  used  by  So^et  ..uakia  and  Rus- 
sian aatalUtes  and  aympaUUaara.  Witti  me 
tonSglM  t(i  a  Dotted  Statea  aanator  wlx?  baa 
very  strong  Ideas  on  Imtw  we  can  ccmbat 
propaganda.  He  speaks  from  a 
nt  Wide  experience  lie  la  Sen- 
ator WZLUAM  BorroM,  Oeaoocrat.  of  Ooianee- 
Msak.  lir.  BssrroBi  waa  appointed  in  1M9 
to  ftll  tlM  piaoa  left  by  tbe  resignation 
of  Raymond  S-  Baldwin  He  waa  elected  on 
N  iTember  7  for  the  remainder  of  that 
Baldwin  term  wiiich  expires  in  L06S.     Aa  a 


y  ir.^  man.  Senator  Brwrow  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  and  ct-nsiderable  money  in 
the  advertliUng  btislneas.  Later  he  took  a 
number  of  >  ba  in  which  be  could  serve  hU 
country.  For  a  period  be  waa  Aaalstant 
Secretary  of  Stat*.  Then  be  went  Into  poll- 
ttes  and  be  U  now  In  tbe  Senate.  He  la  a 
atrong  backer  of  the  M.irshail  -,.>lan.  wblch 
wculd  bring  tbe  free  nations  of  a  large  part 
of  the  world  Into  unified  action  against 
Communist  Ideas,  but  he  U  an  equally  strong 
proponent  of  wh.u  be  calls  a  Maraball  plan 
of  ideas  and  he  hAS  been  working  (or  It  In 
the  Senate.  Senator  Bnrroir.  I  k.now  that 
your  advocacy  of  this  plan  and  of  the  so- 
called  point  4  prrgram  waa  a  major  issue  in 
that  election  in  Conbectlcut.  But  tell  me, 
hon<stly.  do  you  think  tbe  average  person 
understands  what  point  4  Is  suppot^ed  to  do? 

Senator  Bk3«ton.  Well.  I  don't  think,  li^. 
Andrews,  that  tbe  average  person  knows  any 
more  about  it  than  the  fact  they  recall  that 
Prtsldiit  Truman  called  It  bold  and  new  In 
hla  Inaugural  address  In  IM8.  Of  course.  It 
waant  new  and  It  never  has  been  bold.  Point 
4  waa.  in  fact,  originated  by  NeUon  Rccke- 
feller  when  be  came  to  Washington  about 
10  years  ago  as  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  He  brought  me  along  with  him 
as  one  of  his  aasistanta. 

Mr.  Airoarws    I  remember  that. 

Senator  Bintcn.  It  waa  one  of  my  first 
Washington  jcbs.  Mr.  Rockefeller  pioneered 
In  trying  to  shew  tbe  South  American  coun- 
tries how  to  raise  more  crops,  build  and  run 
better  factories.  Improve  the  administration 
of  their  governments,  and  all  those  things 
we  have  in  mi:id  when  we  talk  about  helping 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  Improve  the^r 
standards  of  ll\l:ig  and  to  raise  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  ANoarws.  Of  course.  I  agree.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  did  a  lot  of  his  planning,  and 
bis  vision  at  that  time  was  somewhat  stjnnled 
by  the  war  and  the  ahortages  that  were 
forced  on  us  at  tbe  time. 

Senator  Bekttw    Yes. 

Mr  Andxews  You  hive  emfAsslxd  that 
this  !an't  exactly  a  new  approach,  toot  what 
do  you  oaean  It  isn't  a  bold  one? 

Senator  Bekttoh.  Well,  Mr  Andrews,  our 
present  appropriation  for  point  4  is  «20,OOO.- 
000.  As  I  recall,  that  was  put  throii'Th  with 
only  a  couple  votes  to  spare  in  the  Senate. 

Mr    And8£Ws.  Just  two,  as  I  remember  it. 

Senator  Btnton  You  may  remem*5er  that 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  2S  to  8 
againat  point  4.  It  waa  only  after  a  pro- 
longed debate  and  great  effort  that  the  sum 
waa  raised  from  SI 5.000.000  to  $28,000,000. 
Senator  Wstnx  Moxsc  testified  before  tbe 
Thomas  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  when  It  was  holding 
bear!ni»8  on  my  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
tbe  Marshall  plan  in  the  field  of  Ideas  to 
which  you  referred  In  your  Introduction. 
Senator  Mtmam  said  that  point  4  should  re- 
ceive 1100.000000  and  I  agree  with  him.  I 
think  it  '.eeds  that  much  Just  to  begin  with. 
The  BrUish.  during  this  pasw  week,  laid  out 
a  program  for  the  Commonwealth  for  Asia 
that  exceeded  $3  COO.000,000  and  Is  a  counter- 
part of  'lur  point  4. 

Mr  AMPcrws.  Then  your  argument  te  that 
tbe  United  Statea.  with  iu  small  appropri- 
tlon  of  838.000.000  has  made  only  a  very  small 
beginning  on  what  ought  to  be  a  very  b.g 
proposition. 

Senator  Bairroiff  That  la  It  exactly.  Mr. 
Amtosws.  The  British  plan  could  only  be 
dsseribed.  as  I  have  mentioned,  as  a  version 
ow  point  4  and  It  Is  Just  for  Asia.  Mr  Rocke- 
feller Invented  the  technique  in  Latin  f  ner- 
Ira  and  the  Brltlah  now  propoae  to  develop 
them  on  a  vast  scale  for  Asa.  Incidentally 
1  regard  Mr.  Rockefellers  appointment  as 
chairman  of  tbs  new  Board  on  point  4  an 
appropriate  and  constructive  one  and  no  one 
else  In  thu  country  la  aa  well  fitted  for  Xbim 
Job. 


Mr  ANDREWS  Well.  I  may  say.  Senator 
Bei«ton,  that  I  a«ree  with  you  on  that  be- 
cause I  was  here  when  Mr  Rockefeller  first 
came  down,  and  I  know  bow  bard  he  workeri 
and  planned  the  steps  that  he  wanted  to  take 
In  South  America. 

Senator  Brirrow.   Yes. 

Mr.  ANDarws.  But  why  do  you  think.  In 
Tlrw  of  tlie  fact  that  this  Isn't  new.  It  baa 
been  dlsensBed?  Why  do  you  think.  Senator 
Bxirrow.  that  there  Is  so  little  eeneral  under- 
standing of  point  4  and  why  is  the  program 
so  much  In  your  mind? 

Senator  Bxkton.  Well,  let's  take  the  lack 
of  understanding  first.  One  reason  Is  that 
point  4  ha<«  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
almost  wholly  as  an  economic  program.  The 
request  for  the  money  when  before  the  oen- 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  was  made  by 
the  Econcinlc  Divisions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. One  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Senate  Uild  me  they  didn't  make  a  good 
enough  case  to  Justify  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Awoaxws.  I  think  it  ws  Senator 
Whzkkv. 

Senator  Bxkton.  Yes:  it  was.  Now.  of 
course,  point  4  Is  very  important  economi- 
cally. Our  three  best  customers  before  the 
war  were  the  three  most  highly  industrialised 
countries.  Germany.  Japan,  and  Enjiland. 
Three-quarters  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.  And  you  cant  sell 
American  goods  to  people  who  don't  have 
enough  produce  or  money  to  get  enough  to 
eat.  There  may  be  450,000.000  people  In 
India,  but  they  cant  buy  as  much  as  the 
12,000,000  people  of  Canada  Thus  point  4 
holds  the  promise  on  the  economic  front  of 
developln;;  better  customers  for  our  fanners 
and  manufacturers 

Mr.  Ainmxws.  Before  -ve  make  Canada  mad, 
I  think  they  claim  14.000.OCO  people.  Senator 
BxNTON.  But  I  uke  It  In  general  that  there 
Is  much  more  to  this  point  4  program  than 
mo^  economics:  is  that  your  argument? 

Senator  Bewtok.  Yes;  and  the  economic 
side  isn't  as  Important  or  as  easy  for  the  Con- 
gr«i8  to  understand  The  bt?  angle  on  point 
4  is  that  It  la  potentially  the  moet  powerful 
propaganda  weapon  bt  our  disposal.  Further. 
it  is  a  propaganda  weapon  wholly  consistent 
with  the  temperament  and  background  of 
tbe  American  people  with  our  long  record  ot 
things  we  have  done  through  our  cburchea 
and  philanthropies  to  help  the  sullertng 
peoples  of  the  world  and  our  going  to  their 
aid  whenever  disaster  overtakes  tbem. 

Mr.  ANoarws.  You  were  saying.  Senator 
Benton,  that  point  4  program  is  a  powerful 
propaganda  weapon  as  well  as  an  economic 
weapon.  I  think  we  all  Know  that  the  one 
Mg  iiuestlon  is  this:  Is  It  a  type  of  propa- 
ganda that  will  offset  the  methods  used  by 
Soviet  Russia  to  sway  nations  to  its  type  of 
thinking? 

Senator  Benton.  Our  American  people. 
Mr.  Andrews,  don't  understand  very  much 
about  these  Russian  methods.  They  heiu* 
that  the  Rt?sslans  call  us  war  mongers.  Im- 
perialists— that's  a  favorite  word  lor  us.  Yes. 
they  know  that  the  Russians  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  hate  against  us  but  there  is  another 
side  to  the  Russian  propaganda  coin  which 
they  don't  know  so  well.  Lffs  turn  the  coin 
over  for  a  moment.  On  the  other  side  the 
Rtisslans  are  appealing  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill  to  the  legitimate  hope?  and  lefltlmste 
a.^plratlons  of  the  suffering  and  starving  peo- 
ple. They  are  appealln-'  with  a  hundred 
tons.  They  give  them  the  1950  version  of 
Marx's  "You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
ehnins."  so  Join  with  me. 

Mr  Andrews.  I  suppose  that  you  have  the 
recent  successes  In  China  In  mind,  for  one 
thing,  when  you  talk  that  way  Senator 
Bexton. 

Senator  B»rrow.  The  victories  of  the  Chi- 
nese CommunUt  armies  la  m'.ich  mere  of  a 
propaganda  victory  than  our  Annrlcan  peo- 
ple reali3B.     Traditionally  the  Ciilneas  land- 
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took  60  to  even  75  percsnt  of  the  prcd- 
Qce  of  the  Chinese  farmer.  The  farmer  had 
to  support  his  family  and  pay  his  taxes  out 
of  25  to  40  percent  of  bis  produce.  He  didn't 
get  eacugb  to  eat.  For  years  tbe  Communist 
prspaganda  preached,  follow  us.  follow  the 
Ooofliiwists  and  get  rid  of  these  landlords, 
these  fellows  who  are  exploiting  you. 

Mr.  ANcarwa.  And  you  think  that  that  hard 
treatment  of  the  landlords  and  the  Commu- 
nltt  invasicn  against  tbe  landlords,  that  is 
one  reaaon  the  Nationalist  forces  were  un- 
able to  stop  the  sweep  of  the  Communist 
armies. 

Senator  Borrcs.  There  Is  no  douSt  about 
It  and  It  Is  a  pattern  we  And  in  country  after 
country,  right  now  in  India  they  are  foLiow- 
ing  the  sams  pattern. 

Mr.  Andxxws.  I  am  afraid  we  can  see  that 
com:ng. 

Senator  ErNTON.  In  many  sections  of 
China  the  Communists  walked  through  as 
though  they  were  going  throu'jh  tissue  paper. 
Their  words  had  won  the  battles  without  the 
need  for  bullets.  Now  what  can  vre.  the 
United  States,  offer  tbe  starving  and  op- 
pransd  p>eoples  of  the  world.'  Well,  we  can 
offer  them  point  4.  We  can  say  to  them  "^e 
Am-rlca;:s  aren't  ]u.st  a  rich  self-satisned 
country  t«*Ung  you  to  go  cut  and  be  like  \:a, 
we  knov  that  you  should  have  mere  food. 
better  homes,  better  medical  care,  education 
for  your  children.  We  don't  Just  prom:£e 
tbsac  things  tiie  way  the  Communists 
promlae  tbem.  we're  go^ng  to  help  you  get 
them  through  point  4  administered  by  your 
government  and  ours  and  the  United  Na- 
tion? and  its  agencies.  VTe  shall  fcr^lp  you 
toward  broader  horizons  and  a  better  world 
for  you. 

Mr.  ANOsrws.  Well  look.  Senator  Benton, 
that  Is  an  aspiration  that  we  all  hope  ior  hut 
do  you  really  think  you  can  do  ttiia  job  with 
$l0ii.C30.000'a   year? 

Senator  Bxnton.  If  we  could,  we  could  cer- 
tainly solve  most  of  our  problems.  All  I 
think  w?  can  make  Is  a  beginning  We've 
got  to  train  people,  vre've  got  to  ex7*rlment. 
we've  got  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  As  Jimmy 
Yen's  fanner's  management  education  move- 
ment in  China  shows,  educating  a  Chinese 
fanner  is  a  long-term  job.  You  even  have  to 
teach  him  to  read.  NoW.  any  money  we 
^>«nd.  bo-vever,  should  be  judged  In  contrast 
to  our  military  expenditures.  Ycur  Herald 
"nitowue.  jbis  morntnz.  Mr.  Andrews,  re- 
potted that  President  "Truman  has  requested 
a  total  ol  Ml.000.000.000  for  annual  military 
expenditures.  S.?natcr  Mossx  and  my  pro- 
posed SIOO.OCO.OC'J  a  year  for  point  4  is  cnly 
one  quarter  of  l  percent  of  that  military 
total  I  would  be  prepared  to  spend  more 
as  soon  as  we  learn  how  to  do  it.  If  we 
discover,  as  B*r.  Rockefeller  and  I  are  sure  we 
can  d;sccver.  that  this  point  4  15  a  way  to 
develop  a  worid  climate  whicb  will  encour- 
age the  forces  of  freidom  and  democracy  and 
thus  let  us  briho  down  our  military  ei.pendi- 
tures  then  ceriauUy  we  ought  to  step  up 
point  4  expenditures  rapidly. 

Mr.  Amdkxws  And  J  yt-u  look  upon  the 
point  4  expenditures  ds  mcaey  that  o^gbt 
provide  seme  Insurance  for  us  and  for  the 
world? 

Senator  Bsnton  That  is  a  good  analogy. 
but  let  us  call  the  $41,000,000,000  that  we 
are  putting  into  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Corps  an  insurance  pc::cy.  We  Lope  that  it 
will  be  that  which  euab  es  us  to  avoid  war. 
that  if  you  are  spending  $41,000,000,000  on  a 
fl.-e  insurance  policy  it  Is  surely  worth  more 
than  one  quarter  cf  1  percent  to  try  to  figure 
out  ways  to  try  to  reduce  the  risk  of  flre  and 
cut  down  on  the  premium  wb'ch  may  other- 
wise bankrupt  ycu. 

Mr.  AHuarws.  I  haven't  chec^sed  your  flg- 
tires  and  I  am  afraid  i  don't  have  time  tu  go 
into  mathematics. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MCRSE 

Or    OaECXDN 

IN  THE  SEN.*TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid'^at.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inssrtsd  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  i.?*.ier.  un- 
der date  of  September  18.  1950.  to  Mr. 
W.  P.  Kennedy,  sign3d  by  Mr  L.  W. 
Homia?.  I  offer  the  Ieii2r  for  ihe  Ap- 
pendix of  tho  Record  because  of  the  fact, 
as  Mr.  Homin?  says  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 2")  to  me.  frcm  which  I  now 
quote: 

Nrw  Yc«K  CrNTKAL  STSxrac. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  25.  1950. 
Senator  Watnx  L.  Mohse. 

S^riafe  Chambers.  Capitol  Euilding. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dc.\x  Senator  Moss?:  You  no  doubt  will 
r?rr.e!r.ber  the  writer  cf  this  letter  as  having 
participated  ir  the  1941  railway  labor  case, 
of  wtich  you  were  Chairman  of  tb*  Presi- 
dent's Emersiency  Board:  also,  having  seen 
you  several  times  since  then.  At  precent  I 
am  ciiainnan  cf  the  eastern  earners'  con- 
ference eaSBmlttee  handling  the  cirrent  40- 
hour-wcek  case  involving  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Raiircad  Trainmen. 

I  note  you  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
CoNG3E5S:cNAL  RECORD  Of  September  19.  1950. 
at  pese  A66e/  a  letter  which  President 
Metsnrui  cf  my  railroad  addressed  to  all 
New  York  Central  System  employees,  under 
date  c?  August  24.  19-30:  alro  copy  cf  letter. 
dated  September  1.  1950.  written  by  Presi- 
d2nt  W.  P.  Kennedy,  cf  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  to  Mr.  Metzman. 

I  will  enclose  copy  cf  letter,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1930.  which  I  iiave  written  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  In  answer  to  his  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Metzman  under  date  cf  September  1, 
1950. 

There  are.  as  ycu  know,  two  sides  to  every 
story,  and  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  I  have 
set  forth  some  o:  the  facts  in  this  case.  I 
hope  you  will  be  cood  encugh  to  have  my 
letter  of  September   18  also   inserted   in  the 

CONCSZSSIONAL  RXCCXD. 

Th?.!iktng  you  in  advance  and  extending 
my  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Verj-  truly  yours. 

L-  W.  HoRXEs-c. 

Mr  President.  I  always  insist  upon 
bc;n?  fair  in  these  matters.  I  would 
have  inserted  the  letcer  earlier  if  I  had 
been  here  and  if  the  Senate  had  been 
in  session.  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  insert  iu  the  Rzcoxd  the 
letter  from  Mr  Hcminz  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  York  Ctntral   Ststim 
JVeif  roric    S    Y..  September  IS.  1950. 
Mr    W    P    KiNxEDT. 

President.  B'otherhocd  of 

Railroad.  Trainmen.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Dear  Mb.  Kxnnedt:  Mr.  Metzman  has  re- 
ferred ycur  letter  cf  September  1,  received 
here  on  Septerr.ber  8.  to  me  as  the  officer  of 
our  company  designated  to  handle  such  mat- 
ters. I  am  sorry  that  ycu  let  yourseli  sign 
such  an  abusive  and  intemperate  communi- 


cation. T;rad?s  of  this  charsc*er  &r«  a  poor 
substitute  lor  the  facs,  ai.d  here  are  the 
facts  as  I  understand  tbem: 

1.  The  no-strike  assurance.  llr.  Metz- 
man s  authority  for  the  statement,  that  ycu 
called  the  strike  within  an  hour  after  assur- 
ances uere  given  that  there  wou'd  b?  no 
strike,  was  the  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Scatea  and  the  three  sep- 
arate mKUoranda  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference made  by  Messrs.  Loomls.  Mackay.  and 
Oram.  If  your  later  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent Is  correct.  It  means  that  those  three 
and  Dr.  Stcelman.  the  President's  assist- 
ant, led.    I  do  net  believe  ttat  they  d!d 

2.  Tou  complain  of  what  ron  de-^crlt;e  aa 
Mr.  Mcizman's  •injecting"  himself  Into  this 
controv?r^y  b*--  T-osting  on  the  fculletln  boards 
a  notice  addressed  to  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  you  say  that 
other  railroad  presidents  and  Mr.  Metzman 
should  have  at'texided  the  Washington  con- 
ferences. As  you  well  lincw.  tlie  work  of 
handling  la'cor  ^H^blems  with  the  nujr.erous 
brotherhoods  who  represent  the  employees, 
tnclud-ng  protracted  negotiations,  media- 
tion, and  hearings,  has  long  since  become  a 
fuil-tme  Job  for  personnel  executives  of  the 
nUroad,  and  if  railroad  presidents  were  to 
undertake  that  tror::  there  would  be  no  time 
for  their  many  other  duties  and  recponsi- 
btlities.  The  point  Is  that  the  railroads  erf 
the  countrv  are  represented  by  the  CDimnit- 
tee  that  holds  full  powers  of  attorney  and  is 
tfaerciore  authorized  to  spenk  and  act  for  all 
raUrcads  represented  by  them.  No  railroad 
pretident  would  have  authority  to  spea'i  for 
more  than  his  own  individual  road  Fur- 
thermore, the  Railway  Labor  Act  expr?ssly 
provides  that  representatives,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  sha  1  be  designtited  by  the 
respective  pa.'.ies  "without  interference,  in- 
fluence, or  coercion  by  either  party  over  the 
designation  of  representatives  by  the  other; 
and  neitner  partT  shall  in  any  way  inter- 
fere With,  induence.  or  coerce  the  other  in 
its  chcice  cf  representatives  "  Perhaps  you 
have    lorgctten    this    provision    of    law. 

3.  You  cay  that  the  second  paragraph  ot 
our  bulletined  circular  "creates  the  impres- 
sion"  that  a  recommendation  of  an  emer- 
gency board  Is  final  and  binding.  Our  cu- 
cular  neitlier  aaya  nor  imphes  anvthine  of 
the  kind.  The  law  reii:?s  ucon  public  or:in- 
lon  to  enforce  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  emergency  boards,  and  I  am  told  that 
when  foe  Bailwa-  Labor  Act  was  bem-  con- 
sidered by  Conzresaional  Committees  the 
reoresentattves  of  railroad  labor  expressed 
the  view  that  refusal  of  either  party  to  a  Jide 
by  the  reccmmenda tioas  of  an  emeraency 
b--ard  would  be  "unthinkable  "  So  lar  as  I 
know,  in  every  national  case  the  raii-'^ods 
have  accepted  the  recommendatiCHas  of  Presi- 
dential emergency  boards  iMXt  tt  Ikas  now 
become  almost  chronic  for  union  leaderr.  in- 
cluding thoee  of  year  own  brothcrliood.  to 
repudiate  the  findings  of  these  Presidential 
boardi:. 

4  You  complain  of  Mr.  Metzman's  aopear- 
ance  before  cong/e«BiaBal  comniittoes  in 
support  of  the  Dcnnell  bill.  V7h:ch  woiUd  jh'O- 
hibit  railroad  strilies  a?ainst  decisions  of 
emer-^encv  boards  appointed  by  the  PresideT^.t 
of  "he  United  S^ces.  Legulative  agents 
of  railroad  brotherhoods  are  constantly  lob- 
bying in  Consress.  frequentlv  literally  hun- 
dreds at  a  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand your  indignation  that  rcilroad  officers 
sliould  dare  to  appear  at  bearings  of  legis- 
lative committees  and  tell  their  side  of  the 
Story. 

5.  In  the  matter  of  adjustment  board 
awards  w'nich  you  refer  to  as  ■ciecisions,'  the 
N^w  Ycri  Central  has  not  refused  to  apply 
a«ardJ  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  "out  we  have  declined  In  rcme  ca-es  to 
let  ycu-  rcprezcita'cive::  be  the  sals  judje  cf 
what  such  awarus  mean. 
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6.  Yam  ViikNaa*  %0  patrlcilism  atmI  U<  the 
fftct  tbst  tte  wiiwimn  aaMlw  w««  not  •  r»iN 
ro«d  f  MlilMit  li  grmtoltoaL  Mon  nUrcMd 
pnaldentik  Just  like  tno«t  pr«MHitt  of  ntl- 
rowl  brottoeilwcKU.  are  beronA  eocntet  »?«. 
In  Wortd  Wftn  1  ftnd  n.  b&rdir  «  {ami  y  tn 
Ammm  «w  wtttoom  mmm  pTttctpaaoa  m 
tlw  AnMd  Mxaa^  Mid.  dndtartj.  altbixiK^ 
.._,  on  •  cmaller  scale,  tbe  itn^cent 
eonmct  hM  tapped  «  ctobi  tectlon  of 
«>ar  national  !iff 

T  Tou  <le«cr»be  the  fliMttagB  of  the  FTeal- 
dent's  Kmergency  Boartt  as  "unjust  and  un- 
fair «"^  unacorptable"  and  charfre  tbe  rail- 
roads wlti;  attempting  to  "bait"  you  Into 
•eeaptaacc  by  off«rtxi«  an  •ddmonal  5  ccnu 
per  bottf.  and  ao  fortli.  As  you  well  know, 
thla  propoaed  S-year  aetUeinent  with 
c<xt-of-llTlng  adjustment  was  made  by  the 
PratdtBt^  lltitanT  and  wax  accepted  by  tb« 
raUroada  btrt  rejacted  by  ytro 

Tou  refer  to  the  promotion  and  develcp- 
atnt  of  harmonloaa  labor-management  re- 
tattona.  Tbc  BaaafaaKixt  of  the  l*ew  Tork 
Ontral  has  a  h»g  record  of  coaatatcnt  el- 
forts  m  that  dtrectton.  but  cooparattaB  ba- 
tween  management  and  labor  la  not  a  ona- 
way  street.  The  letter  of  aeptember  1  wbtdb 
bears  ytmr  atgnatur*  and  aboslre  statemenu 
which  hare  appe&red  In  yotir  brotherhood'a 
nraapaper  do  not  contribute  to  harmony. 

Raally.  y<nu  twUgnantly  resent  what  yott 
<taMrttae  as  an  attempt  to  ttsJodge  the  affec- 
tion and  rec^d  which  the  memberghip  has 
for  your  brotherhood  We  have  no  such  pur- 
pose In  BUnd.  but  candor  raqutrea  ate  to  say 
that.  ccnTcraHy.  your  letter  to  a  palpable 
attempt  to  "dlaiodge  the  affection  and  re- 
gard" which  we  think  our  employees  fchould 
hare,  and  do  hare,  for  the  company  that 
affords  \is  otir  llrellhood. 

I  note  that  you  forwarded  coplea  of  your 
eo^BBOBlcatlan  to  the  Itew  Tork  Central 
gaaaral  dudmen  of  your  brother  hood,  and 
I  take  It  that  you  would  with  me  to  send 
of  this  reply  to  them. 
Very  truly  yoosa, 

L.  W.  HoBwrNG. 


CkrUtaat  Leave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  lowA 
IS  TKT  HOUSE  OF  TtSPRESTHT ATZVtS 

Monday.  December  11.  I'JSO 

Mr      CUNNINGHAM      Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoBD.  I  include  a  letter  from  Vernon 
Daiman.  chairman,  local  board  13-77. 
Selective  Service  System.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  Mr  Denman  ha.s  been  a  member 
of  a  local  selective  service  board  .ince 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  and  has 
done  much  to  boost  the  morale  of  in- 
ductees from  his  board.  I  believe  the 
aMBSeztions  set  forth  m  hlA  letter  merit 
the  attention  of  tiie  Defense  I>  parunent. 

Stixcrm  Saam  Ststim 

Local  Boa«»  ia-T7 
Dea  Moinet.  lotc^.  Decembrr  9.  J9S0. 
Hon  Pact.  CtTWwmtman. 

Uepresentattvt.  Washington.  D  C. 
Dcaa  Mb.  CvnHimvuAU:  I  shuuid  like  to 
protest  with  all  the  fore*  at  my  command 
at  the  curtaUnent  or  ttcar  cancellation  of 
ttM  pi'omlae  that  boys  in  serrice  cotild  rettirn 
bone  for  Ouistmas. 

Liaat  nlfht  we  aent  54  boy*  to  Camp  Sheri- 
dan, ni  .  and  JWM  a  frw  hotirs  before  thetr 
departure,  nmwm  «aae  that  only  a  few  wuuld 
h*  grrantad  laavaa  and  that  thoae  who  twrnld 
b«  allowed  to  eome  home  would  have  not  to 
exceed  Ti  hours'  time  In  which  to  make  the 


round  trip,  and  a  mirr  delected  and  disap- 
pointed group  of  lads  and  parents  could  not 
be  found.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  a 
lessening  In  their  patriotism,  not  at  all.  but 
Just  a  terrlllc  let -down  In  thetr  spirits. 

ThU  ts  the  flrsl  time  In  more  than  10 
years  thai  I  have  been  going  to  the  trains 
with  the  boys  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
answer  thetr  qucsuons  or  question.  "Why 
can*t  I  ooc&e  home  for  ChrUtznas,  as 
promised'" 

Please.  Mr.  Cunntncham.  do  all  in  yoxir 
power  to  reinstate  the  Christnaas-leave  prom- 
ise and  help  to  restore  the  confidence  and 
morale  that  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
txnfortunate  and  untimely  prtmouncement. 
Respectiuliy  yours. 

VsaMON  Dun  MAN. 


Hungry  Horse  Power 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MCWIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRE8ENT.MT\E3 
Thursday.  November  30.  19SQ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  in 
the  Great  Palls.  Mont..  Tribune  of  Tues- 
day. November  21.  1950.  theie  Is  a  story 
headlined  No  Hunsry  Horse  Power 
Guaranteed  to  Scate.  Counsel  Tells 
Commissioners."  Under  this  headline 
was  a  story  from  Helena  quotinp  one 
Forrest  E.  Cooper,  of  Lakeview.  Oreg.. 
counsel  for  the  Interstate  Association  of 
Public  Land  Counties,  to  the  effect  that 
Hungr>'  Horse  Dum  wou  d  not  guarantee 
one  kilowatt  of  power  l(jr  use  in  Mon- 
t4Uia  Furthermore.  Mr.  Cooper  states 
that  while  western  Montana  would  ob- 
tain immediate  payroll  benefits  during 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  construction 
once  this  work  was  finished,  these  bene- 
fits would  vani.'<h  and  muiht  in  fact,  cre- 
ate an  unemployment  and  relief  prob- 
lem for  a  time. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Cooper  is  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  even  heard 
of  him.  I  do.  however,  wan:  to  emphat- 
ically deny  his  allegations  and  raise  the 
question,  just  w.ho  is  this  outsider  rep- 
resenting' Hi-s  statement  to  the  Mon- 
tana Association  of  County  Commission- 
ers is  a  tissue  of  lies  an  J  what  his  pur- 
pose is  in  putting  out  these  falsehoods 
IS  something  which  I  do  not  know.  The 
gist  of  Mr.  Cooper's  siatemrnL-i  are  to  the 
eflect  that  there  is  notiun?  in  existing 
law  guaranteeing  pover  from  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  project  for  use  in  Montana. 
Obviously  Mr  Cooper  is  not  aware  of 
the  facts  relatinx  to  the  use  of  power 
generated  at  the  Hungry'  Horse  project. 
However,  for  the  record  and  so  that  the 
people  of  Moncana  will  know  the  truth 
and  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  as  to  the  use  and  guar- 
antee of  Hungry  Horse  power  m  Mon- 
tana. I  want  to  quote  from  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  Act  authorizing 
constniction  of  the  Hungry  Hone  Dub: 

To  provide  for  the  partial  cunatmetkm  at 
the  Hungry  Hurse  Dam  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Flathead  River  In  the  State  of  Mjo- 
tana.  and  fur  other  purposes. 

Be  If  eruxctrd.  etc..  That  for  the  purpoee 
of  imgatlun  and  reclamation  of  arid  lands. 
for  controUtng  floods,  improving  narlfattnn. 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  South  Fork  oX  the 
Flathead  RlTcr.  (or  the  generation  of  elec- 


tric enenry  and  for  other  beneflrlil  u-^*^ 
primarily  In  the  Slate  of  Montana  bur  also 
in  downstream  areas,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ts  authorlred  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed as  aoon  as  practicable  with  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  Hungry  Horse  Dam  (Inrludin? 
faculties  for  generating  electric  energy)  on 
the  South  Pork  of  the  Flathead  River.  Flat- 
head County.  Mont  .  to  such  a  height  an 
may  be  neceaaary  to  Impound  not  leas  than 
1.000.000  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Act  does  not  re- 
quire that  there  be  sold  in  the  Montana 
area  any  particular  amount  of  the  total 
system  power  made  available  by  the 
Kiuigry  Horse  project  so  long  as  that 
area  is  given  preference  to  the  power 
generated  at  the  Hungry  Horse  project 
itself.  The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration as  marketiruJ  agent  for  Hungry 
Horse  power  has  worked  out  a  formula 
for  giving  Montana  the  primary  beneflus 
r>?ferred  to  in  the  act.  In  brief,  the  for- 
mula provides  that  the  amount  of  power 
generated  at  the  Hungry  Horse  plant 
during  the  draw -down  season  of  a  criti- 
cal year,  or  one-half  of  Uie  total  power 
developed  at  Hungry  Horse  and  at 
downstream  plants  from  Hungr\'  Horse 
storage,  whichever  is  less.  w;U  be  made 
available  for  sale  in  Montana.  Such  an 
amount  of  power  obviously  will  meet 
the  geographical  preference  require- 
ments of  the  Hungry  Horse  Act.  On  the 
tasis  of  this  formula  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  reserved  for  use  in  Mon- 
tana will  be  approximately  198.000  kilo- 
watts. This  IS  considerably  In  excess  of 
the  power  that  would  be  available  to 
Mon*Ana  If  the  project  were  operated  on 
an  Isolated  basLs.  Firm  power  from  the 
project  operated  isolated  would  be 
SG.OOO  kilowatts. 

Of  the  200.000  kilowatts  allocated  for 
the  primary  benefit  of  Montana,  the 
following  amounts  have  been  committed : 

First  Fifty  thousand  kilowatts  of  Arm 
power  to  the  Montana  Power  Co.  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  fir.st  25.000  kilo- 
watts would  be  available  from  the 
earliest  Hungry  Horse  production  in 
1952. 

Second.  Thirty-seven  thousand  kilo- 
watt«i  of  Interruptible  power  for  the 
Harvey  Machine  Co.  in  1951.  which  will 
become  firm  in  1953.  assuming  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  are  kept 
on  schedule. 

Third  A  second  allotment  of  74  000 
kilowatts  of  interruptible  power  for  the 
Harvey  Machine  Co..  when  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  are  available, 
probably  in  1952. 

Fourth.  Two  thousand  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  on  a  requirements  basis  to 
REA  financed  cooperatives  in  western 
MonUna  By  1956  this  total  is  expected 
to  be  6  000  kilowatts. 

Fifth.  Twenty-five  thousand  kilowatts 
of  Interruptible  power  In  1951  to  the 
Victor  Chemical  Works  for  use  at  Silver 
Bow.  Mont.:  17.000  kilowatts  of  this  will 
become  firm  m  1S52.  with  8.000  kilomatts 
Interruptible. 

Sixth  A  commitment  good  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1951.  of  25  000  kilowatu  for  the 
MMlteanto  Chemical  Co  In  1953  The 
latest  reports  from  this  company  indi- 
cate that  It  expects  to  take  up  this  op- 
tion by  the  January   1.   1951.   date 

The  contract  with  Montana  Power  Co. 
is  renewable  for  1-year  periods  after  the 
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5  years,  r.ith  such  renew ab  being  ne<;o- 
tiated  3  years  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  of  the  contract.  The  industrial 
and  REA  contracts  are  on  a  long-term 
basis,   usually   20  years. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  right 
of  Montana  to  the  pov  er  Keneraicd  at 
Hungry  Horse  is  adequately  stated  and 
adequately  protecied.  ina-smuch  as  not 
only  does  the  authorizing  act  contain 
this  protection  but  th*^  commitments  of 
power  in  the  form  of  contract.s  defirutely 
implement  the  requirements  of  the  law 
itself. 

It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  Hungry  Horst-  will  no*^  be 
completed  until  October  1952.  all  of  its 
power  has  already  been  committed. 

Mr.  Cooper  evidently  came  to  Montana 
and  appealed  before  the  Montana  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Commissioners  with 
the  purp-ose  in  mind  of  criticizing  Hrn- 
gry  Horse  and  its  beneficial  uses  in  and 
for  the  State  of  Montana.  By  what  and 
who.se  au'.hority  he  speaks  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  has  told  unquali- 
fied falsehoods  which  were  given  public- 
ity in  my  Sute  and  which  should  bo 
answered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  right  of 
Montana  to  the  pKJwer  generated  at  Hun- 
gry Horse  is  adequately  stated  in  the 
Man.sfi?ld  Act  and  adequately  protected, 
because  not  only  does  the  authorization 
act  contain  this  protection  but  the  com- 
mitments of  power  m  the  form  of  con- 
tracts definitely  implement,  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  completed 
checking  the  statements  I  have  made 
with  the  Bonneville  Po\\er  Administra- 
tion so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  accuracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  news  story 
earned  in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  of 
Tuesday,  November  21.  1950 

Wo    HcNGKT    Horse    Pown    Gc.\r.^vtied    to 
St^tt   CoryfSEL  Tells  Covmissionfes 

Hllena.  November  20 — Montana  has  been 
too  lax  in  the  protection  of  Its  water  re- 
sources In  the  opinion  of  Forrest  B  Cooper 
of  Lakeview.  Oreg..  counsel  for  the  Interstate 
AssoclaUon  of  Public  Land  Counties 

Here  for  a  a-day  conierence  wuh  officers 
of  the  Montana  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners. C<x»per  said  It  still  may  be  pos- 
sible, through  Interstate  compact  negotia- 
tions, to  padlock  the  barn  from  which  the 
horae  was  stolen. 

Centering  his  attention  on  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  In  northwestern  Montana,  which  soon 
will  be  producing  power.  Cooper  said  not  one 
line  in  the  law  authorizing  Its  construction 
and  maintenance  guarantees  1  kilowatt  of 
power  for  use  m  Montana.  He  recalled  re- 
cent articles  In  Portland  and  Spokane  pub- 
lications praising  Hungry  Horse  because  of 
the  benefits  these  communities  would  receive 
after  Iti  completion 

Cooper  compared  this  situation  with  that 
found  on  the  Colorado  River  in  connection 
with  construction  of  Hoover  Dam. 

"In  1934."  he  said.  "Nevada  had  little  use 
for  power  but  reserved  18\  percent  of  the 
output  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  plant  for  use 
at  any  time  the  need  developed 

"When  the  war  came,  the  Government 
established  a  maenesium  plant  at  Las  Vegas. 
It  was  scUd  as  war  surplus  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  which,  In  turn,  leased  sections  of  the 
big  plant  to  several  nationally  known  con- 
cerns. 


•  S  ,71.  vMh  '."le  need  for  power  deanitcly 
eitiblLshed.  Nevada  has  served  notice  on  Lcs 
Ar-ge:es,  which  lias  'c^ea  using  the  Sute  s 
Efcare.  that  the  State  will  take  delivery  en  a 
definite  date.  Its  all  being  done  according 
to  agreement  in  advance  and  wlthcui  the 
nececsity  of  lawsuits." 

Co<-iper  said  vrcstem  Montana  obtain.?  an 
Immediate  benefit  from  the  payrolls  during 
the  Hungry  Korse  Dam  construction  tut 
warned  that  when  the  wcri  is  finished  these 
b?n;fi-.s  vanish  and  may.  in  fact,  create  an 
unemployment  and  relief  problem  for  a  time. 

He  urged  that  MonUnans  look  forward  to 
the  needs  for  power  and  water  that  wrAi'.d 
exist  II  th?  State  had  three  tim.es  the  pres- 
ent population  and  to  make  plans  new 
whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  recapture  the 
use  of  electricity  and  water  that  may.  pres- 
ently, be  put  to  belter  use  in  diwnstreani 
S'aies 

Submi-.T-d  to  the  county  commissioners 
and  liveitock  men  today  by  Cooper  was  a 
dr^rt  cf  a  proposed  bi:i  to  ix  introduced  m 
Congress  In  an  eSort  to  stabilize  the  live- 
stock industry  dependent  on  the  public 
range 

He  said  the  measure  would  safeguard 
grazing  privileges  now  existing  on  na*ic:.al 
forest  and  Federal  grazing  distr.ct  lands  fcr 
5  years  and  would  authcr.ze  permits,  aud 
renewals,  for  10-year  terms. 

Exi.'^ting  methods  of  determining  grazing 
fees  w'.uld  be  unchanged  pending  a  thor- 
ough economic  study  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  11  Western  States  by  three 
Pedertil  agencies  and  their  subsequent  report 
to  Congress. 

Nothing  m  the  proposed  law.  C'Xjper  said. 
would  limit  the  power  of  the  Gcverrimen:  to 
discontinue  grazing  rights  on  any  unit  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  land  nor  to  restrict 
the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  ou  Federal  acre- 
age. 

The  commissioners*  association  ofExrers. 
1  icmbers  of  its  public  lands  committee,  and 
representatives  of  the  livestock  industry 
spent  most  of  the  day  discussing  means  of 
putting  more  land  on  the  tax  rolls. 

I:  was  pointed  out  that  payments  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  in  lieu  cf  taxes  usu- 
ally are  considerably  less  than  what  adjoin- 
ing privately  owned  lands  produce  to  meet 
the  expense  of  local  gcvernment.  And  such 
payments  are  of  no  value  to  a  county  or  a 
schocl  district  when  it  seeks  to  fi'3at  a  bond 
Issue  because  the  bonded  indebtedr.ess  limit 
Is  determined  by  the  taxable  value  of  prop- 
erty on  the  a£sessment  rolls. 

Officers  cf  the  commissioners  group  here 
today  were  Frank  E  Dougherty,  of  Ellistcn, 
president;  Clyde  J  Dygert.  of  Hardin,  vice 
president:  N  W  Edwards,  of  Collins,  secre- 
tary; and  William  A.  Brown,  of  Helena, 
counsel. 


Campaifn  Morals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  cONNimctrr 

IN   THE   SEN.*TE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  'legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  McMAHOi;.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  iMr.  Benton  1 .  who 
is  no*  present  at  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  regarding 
an  editorial  entitled  "Campaign  Morals." 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tunes, 
together  with  the  editorial. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  ediiorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

£T*TrMr?rr  et  Hon   Wiujam  Bexto.'*,  or 
CosN-rcTictrr 

An  editorial  entitled  "Campaign  Morals" 
Wis  pub:'.shed  in  the  New  Tork  Times  at 
the  height  o:  the  recent  campaign,  and  un- 
happily applies  not  only  to  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut, but  to  many  other  States  through- 
cut  the  country  I  read  this  editorial  to 
many  of  my  audiences  durm?  the  campaign. 
I  fear  the  Times  editorial  is  correct  in  its 
observation  that  "So  complete  is  the  char- 
acter assassination  in  seme  cases  that  those 
who  reach  public  office  will  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  voters  who  put  them  there." 

This  IS  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  American 
poUticr.  It  was  well  tnown  to  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  founding  fathers. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  1 
CaVPAICN    MokAts 

The  political  campaign  of  1950.  In  city 
and  State  and  apparently  elsewhere  too.  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  recent  years. 
The  violence  of  exaggeration  and  epithet  is 
appalling.  In  many  cases  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  credit  much  of  what  the  candi- 
dates charge,  and  the  insuperable  dlfllcuity 
is  to  knew  what  to  believe  The  competi- 
tion for  sensauon  is  so  bitter  as  to  beccane 
a  disease  that  feeds  upon  itself. 

What  wUl  ai;  this  ccme  to?  Many  de- 
cent people  must  become  so  tiisgusted  with 
this  phenomenon  of  democracy  that  they 
will  stay  away  from  the  polls.  More  than 
a  few  candidates  themselves  must  emerge 
from  this  nightmare  of  immersion  In  bU- 
Imgsgate  thoroughly  ashamed  cf  themselves. 
their  self-respect  shattered  So  complete  is 
the  character  assassination  ir  some  cases 
that  those  who  reach  public  ofSce  will  have 
lost  the  conSdence  cf  the  voters  who  put 
them  there  The  most  serious  result  of  ail. 
perhaps,  is  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
tinues It  Will  oecome  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  decent  men  and  women  to  stand  for 
public  oQce  because  of  the  unjustified  abuse 
suffered  en  route 

We  have  no  ready  cure  for  this  condition. 
much  as  we  deplore  it.  When  a  candidate 
conducts  a  decent,  moderate  campaign  and 
loses,  theu  his  supporters  condemn  him 
roundly  fcr  not  putting  up  a  hard  fight. 
We  cannct  ask  a  candidate  to  keep  silent 
about  germare  matters  that  deserve  expo- 
sure But  the  wild  swingu.g  cf  punch-drunk 
orators  in  the  final  phases  cf  the  campaign 
is  net  blameless  and  can  do  only  harm. 
When  almost  everyone  is  calling  everybody 
else  a  liar  and  a  thief,  the  result  becomes 
a  stand-off.  There  is,  then,  no  black  and 
white  of  reputation  In  the  public  mind,  only 
a  muddy  pray. 

Not  much  time  remains  to  leam  self- 
restraint,  but  that  is  the  prescription  called 
for.  The  order  would  have  to  come  from 
the  top.  In  each  campaign  camp,  and  pass 
on  down  to  the  speech  writers,  to  end  this 
rivalry  In  self-debasement. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revt:e  and  extend 
my  rem;  -ks  in  ti:e  Recoeo,  I  include 
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th-r»    .   \  s^^^h  by  Mr.  Julius  Epstein. 
•ecrrUry  of  th*  Ameiican  Oommitte* 
for  IiiMtttgtlim  tbe  KAtam  Mawrre 
Tfait  ^iMch  vtt  raeuttr  dcMftied  on 

the  Justice  for  PoUnd  radio  profiram. 
wiMb  is  iponaored  by  the  Western  Mas- 
sachtartU  B»«XKh  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Conference.  It  is  a  vigorous,  forth- 
right statement,  which  should  commend 
itself  to  the  entire  Amencan  pjeopl* 
Kattm   Ajro  Tta  Voicm  or  Amtwca 

la  IMS.  I  wma  woffctog  ••  ttUtor  tor  the 
0«et  of  War  InfonBaUpn.  AaK»c  my  du- 
ties was  the  rwKtti^  at  tbe  Rasi  pr«s.  One 
day  I  rame  acron  an  tarae  of  ttoe  ▼bUtlacber 
Be^bachtrr  Hlrler'i  own  newspaper  In  that 
laaue.  a  protocol  was  publiahed.  siened  by 
11  tutematlonal  •ctentlsta  at  Smolensk, 
U.  .8.  b  R.  «tattn«  that  tbe  Pollab  offlcera 
wboae  bodie*  bad  beco  fouxKl  by  the  Ger- 
aMA  Anay  in  ttM  wooda  oaar  Katyn.  iiad 
bam  aaurderad  toy  tJbe  SovleU  In  sprtnc.  1940. 
TiM  ■cienttatr  protoeol  wmmwitcd  all  the 
iMKwa  wMeh  ted  led  tbe  uMibera  of  the 
MSMiiaaloii  to  tbu  cocclualon. 

I  waa  tmiredlately  atruck  by  thla  protocol. 
Although  I  waj  wtia  aware  tliat  this  protocol 
was  pobllAed  bT  ■ItJsr^  and  Ooetobsta* 
miTririii"  Der  V  iltlwhw  ■eobtlltT.  a 
aswapApsr.  which  hertdaa  Statin's  Fravda 
and  tefsetla.  of  come,  had  probaUy  car- 
ried more  lies  than  ar.y  ether  newspaper  In 
the  world.  I  immedtately  had  the  Imprea- 
alon  that  tbta  time  OoebbeU  waa  not  lying. 
ttBspiJ  because  the  truth  waa  on  his  side. 

■ad  not  the  Polt&b  Oovemment  in  exile 
In  Londoa  Mfcad  tiM  Intamational  Red  Cross 
far  an  tnwasClffatlim  on  the  spot*  And  did 
not  tbe  Oerman  OoTernment  declare  that  it 
was  willing  to  allow  such  an  laTeatlgation? 
And  was  not  tbe  only  reason  that  such  an 
tmpsrtlal  tSTeatlcation  did  not  come  to  pass, 
the  fact  that  Stalin  did  not  permit  the  In- 
tav^rtkmal  Red  Cross  to  carry  out  such  an 
tnisstlgatlon?  Waa  it  not  clear  that  Stalin 
would  hare  wstoomed  such  an  Investigation 
If  he  were  hmocent'  Those  were  the 
tbOTjghts  which  coDTinced  me  in  a  few 
aatttVtss  that  the  protocol  printed  In  the 
IMklKbflr  Bspbachtcr  told  the  truth  about 
the  massacre  of  Katyn.  There  were  out- 
standing sdiolarB  among  tbe  members  of 
tbe  11111'  ihiii.  among  them  Processor  Na- 
Ttlle  of  the  Unlrerrtty  of  Geneva,  a  Swtss. 
and  therefore,  a  diiaen  of  the  neutral  nation 
In  W<wld  War  H. 

From  that  moment  on.  I  have  never  lost 
my  Interest  In  Katyn  I  read  all  books,  arti- 
cles, pamphlets  I  cc>uld  lay  my  hands  on 
NcaxdiBf  thla  aiAJsct.  I  studied  the  mem- 
otrs  hy  tftplflnata  az^d  statesmen  like  Jan 
Ciechanowski.  farmer  Polish  Ambaasador  m 
Waamng:toa;  Stanialaw  Mlknlajegyk.  Prime 
Pf*«»««i»»>  and  Vice  Premier  at  Polish  Govern- 
■aents  in  London  and  Warsaw;  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane,  our  former  American  Ambaasador  to 
Poland.  aiMl  many  others.  I  studied  tbe  Pc- 
nsh  memoranda  about  Katyn.  but  also  those 
made  public  by  tbe  OOTaHins  and  tbe  So- 
viets. Wben  I  thotn^  I  knew  eticugh,  I 
<lsctded  to  write  an  article  on  Katyn.  Since 
It  was  my  idea  that  an  Anaerlcan  commu- 
te* for  tbe  .nvcstlgatknt  of  the  crime  should 
be  farmed.  I  wrote  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  so-calUd  ■uiunaaii  Medical  Ooaamla- 
alOB  who  Imasll^itiiil  the  crime  on  the  spot 
and  whose  protocol  I  had  read  in  the  Vol- 
klscber  Bsobachter  I  asked  tbam  tbsse  quss- 
tlcns  Whether  there  «u  any  pressure  by 
the  Germans  before,  durmg.  or  after  the  tn- 
vestlgstton;  whether  tliey  still  believed  In 
the  Russian  guilt,  sud  whether  they  vkuuld 
be  arilUng  to  aT>pear  before  ui  American 
committee  and  testify  in  public.    I  got  some 

members  of  the  msdlcal  rnmm^srtnn.  They 
wrote  me  that  there  was  not  «to  allcbtcst 
prsaswa  treaa  tbe  Owinan  aids,  neither  bs- 
lora.  bar  dwli^  er  aCUr  the  mvestigaiion. 


that  they  still  beMered  in  the  Russian  guilt, 
and  that  they  were  wUltng  to  come  to  tae 
tJaited  States  as  soon  as  they  were  invited. 

Thia  waa  good  news,  indeed.  I  mentioned 
this  vteiespondence  In  my  srticle  st  the  end 
of  which  1  suKgested  that  an  Amerlri»n  com- 
mittee should  be  formed  (or  the  investign- 
tlon  of  the  crime. 

As  you  know,  thin  committee  haa  been 
farmed  under  the  presidency  of  our  former 
Ambaasador  to  Poland,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Btlaa  Lane,  author  of  tbe  outstandlnir  book. 

I  Saw  Polsnd  Betrayed  The  committee 
made  Its  debut  at  the  WaJdorf-Aatoria  on 
November  21.  1949  There.  Ambassador  Lane 
delivered  a  speech  sbout  Katyn  and  tbe 
formation  of  the  committee  and  Max  E.<»8t- 
man  who  was  preaidlng  at  the  press  confer- 
ee e  read  Mr.  Lane  s  letter  to  the  Soviet 
^orelcn  Minuter.  Andrei  VL^hlnsky.  Mr. 
Lane's  speech  as  well  as  his  letter  to  Visbin- 
sky  are  documents  of  great  value.  The  world 
pre5«  in  this  hemisphere,  as  well  as  In  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  treated  them  as 
such,  and  many  newspapers  and  periodicals 
printed  the  lull  text  of  both  docunierts. 
However,  the  Voice  of  America,  the  propa- 
gaiKla  and  advertising  agency  of  our  own 
State  Department,  did  not  care  to  orsad- 
east  either  Mr  Lane's  speech  or  bis  letter 
to  Vlahinsky.  It  was  neither  tbe  Crst  nor 
the  last  time  that  the  Voice  of  America  re- 
fused to  broadcast  tbe  truth  about  Katyn. 

Let  me  tell  yuu  more  about  it. 

It  was  on  February  10.  1949.  that  I  Orst  of- 
fered a  script  about  Kat>n  to  the  Voice  of 
America  It  took  the  Voice  about  10  weeks 
to  answer  my  offer.  At  last,  on  April  20. 
Mr  Charles  W.  Thsyer.  then  head  of  the  New 
York  ofllcec  of  the  Voice,  answered  my  let- 
ter He  bluntly  rejected  my  oOer  with  one 
sentence.  He  wrote,  and  I  quote;  **We  have 
decided  against  making  use  of  the  material 
at  this  t:me.  "  That  was  all.  No  reasons 
were  given,  no  explanations  advanced,  why 
the  Voice  did  not  want  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  tremendous  material  gathered  in  a  long 
and  thorough  research.  The  material  I  had 
offered  to  the  Voice  contained  many  facta 
neve.-  made  public  before 

About  7  months  later,  when  I  made  prep- 
arations for  the  press  conference  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Investigation 
of  tbe  Katyn  Massacre.  Inc..  I  again  ap- 
proached the  Voice  As  I  mentioned  before, 
the  Voice  of  America  did  not  care  to  make 
any  use  of  the  two  documents  made  public 
by  Mr  Lane  Some  of  the  language  editors, 
however,  expressed  personally  their  regret 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  broadcast  Mr. 
Lane's  speech  and  his  letter  to  Vlshln&ky. 
As  they  told  me.  they  did  not  get  the  green 
light  from  Washington  to  broadcast  those 
documents  Again,  we  were  o^mplctely  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  Governments  at- 
titude, for  which  no  valid  reasons  were 
given.  And  what  reasons  could  they  have 
given  for  not  broadcasting  Mr.  Lane's  speech 
and  his  letter  to  Vlablnslry.  for  not  broad- 
casting these  great  documents  at  least  to 
their  most  Interested  audtencss.  the  Poles, 
the  Ru-sfciaru.  and  the  Gertnana? 

In  the  spring  of  1950  Count  Joseph 
Cz&pakl  arrived  in  tbe  United  States.  Count 
Cxspbkl  is  well  known,  not  only  among  the 
Poles.     He  's  a  writer  and  painter,  and  be 

II  also  a  survivor  of  the  ma»acre  of  Polish 
oflloers  on  Russian  soil.  He  has  widely  writ- 
ten about  Kaiyu  and  his  own  exiierlences 
to  General  Anders'  representatives  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Voice  of  America,  well 
aware  of  Czapskl's  Importance,  invited  him 
to  address  his  Polish  compatriots.  Count 
Czapaki  srss  anxious  t<:>  get  the  truth  about 
Katyn  across  tlie  iron  curtain.  But  who  can 
deacrlbe  his  dlsapp'jiutment  when  he  was 
told  In  the  New  Turk  offices  of  the  Voice 
that  he  ctjuldnt  even  mention  t.he  word 
Katyn^  1  had  the  privUege  of  having  lunch- 
eon with  Count  Cxspskl  an  hour  or  so  after 
his  cuntersatlun  with  Voles  cttctals.    I  shall 


never  forget  bow  furious  he  was.  I  could 
not  comfort  him  The  only  thing  I  could 
do.  was  to  tell  him  about  my  own  experience 
with  tbe  Voice  in  connection  with  tbe  Katyn 
masaacr; 

To  evaluate  correcUy  the  very  strange  be- 
havior of  the  Voice  in  respect  to  Katyn.  we 
should  n-ver  forget  that  tbe  only  thing 
broadcast  by  our  Government  were  Stalin's 
lies  of  1943  and  1944 

It  Is  an  undemiable  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  never  told  tbe  truth  about  Katyn. 
From  1943.  when  the  story  broke,  up  to  this 
very  day  when  the  cold  war  agaiixst  St*tlln  haa 
already  become  pretty  hot  In  Korea,  the 
Voice  of  America  Is  suppressing  the  truth. 
Wouldnt  It  t>e  about  time  to  t>reak  this 
habit? 

It  may.  therefore,  be  a  good  Idea  If  you. 
my  listeners  of  today,  wrote  short  letters 
of  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the 
truth  on  Katyn  by  our  Voice  of  America. 
The  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Washington.  D   C. 

Your  letters  may  do  some  good.  They 
may  even  change  the  attitude  of  the  Voice 
of  America. 

Whatever  the  success  of  your  letters  may 
be.  the  truth  will  become  known  as  always 
truth  prevails  against  lies.  No  government 
In  all  the  world  Is  powerful  enough  to  kUl 
the  truth.  The  real  Voice  of  America,  the 
people's  voice,  will  carry  tbe  truth  about 
Katyn  around  the  world. 


Rearmament  and  United  States  Policy 
in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

':f    S'  f:  !i      '      :  ;N.\ 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  TliE  L. SITED  ST.\TE3 

Tuesday.  December  12  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
regarding  rearmament  and  Umted  States 
foreign  policy  in  Europe,  by  Gen.  L.  D. 
Clay,  at  the  Southern  Governors'  Con- 
ference meeting  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  No- 
vember 27.  1950. 

Th  -re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  here 
tonight.  Sou'h  Carolina  Is  so  close  to  my 
borne  State  that  to  be  here  Is  almost  the 
same  as  to  be  home  a^^aln.  Moreover.  I 
could  receive  no  greater  honor  than  to  speak 
to  the  assembled  Governors  of  the  Southern 
StAtes  and  to  be  IntrMluced  to  them  by 
Governor-Klect  Byrnes. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  JusUce 
Byrnes  during  the  war  years  and  fur  4 
mouths  to  serve  as  bis  deputy.  I  saw  him 
dully,  alwsys  seeking  the  right  decision. 
wuiely  conscious  of  political  Implications  In 
the  broad  sense  of  public  responsibility  but 
not  In  terms  of  party  politics.  Later  I  was 
to  serve  imder  him  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  meet  him  at  a  numljer  of 
important  International  conferences.  Fre- 
quently In  Germany  I  would  be  asked  what 
governmental  experience  I  had  and  my  reply 
was  always  "4  months  working  for  justice 
Byrnes  was  a  liberal  education  In  govern- 
ment '•  I  learned  not  only  to  admire  him  as 
one  of  our  few  truly  great  men,  but  Mrs  Clay 
and  I  aUo  formed  a  lastlnjj  and  deep  af- 
fection for  Mrs.  Byrnes  and  blm. 
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In  speaking  to  you  on  national  security 
In  relation  to  the  world  situation,  my  sole 
jurstiflcstlon  is  that  I  spent  4  years  in  charge 
cf  the  Army's  war  production  program  and 
then  4'2  years  in  Europ>e.  I  have  learned 
that  foreign  policy  and  national  sectirity  go 
band  li.  hand.  Tcdi.y  the  objectives  of  our 
immediate  foreign  policy  are  well  estcb- 
IL^hed.  It  has  become  t&sy  for  all  of  us  to 
feel  that  they  are  a  reflection  of  the  views 
we  have  always  bad.  Of  courre,  this  is  :^ot 
true.  Foreign  policy  must  be  ncxlble.  The 
policy  of  today  U  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
events  of  the  immediate  pait,  and  the  policy 
cf  tomorrow  will  be  influenced  by  the  events 
of  todr-y. 

To  look  back  for  a  moment,  when  Germany 
furrer.dered  In  May  1945.  we  placed  our  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  and  determined  that 
we  WDtild  find  a  way  to  work  In  friendship 
with  Russia.  Somewhat  as  a  result  of  these 
policies,  but  also  in  response  to  public  de- 
mand, we  proceeded  forthwith  to  de- 
mobilize our  fighting  forces.  Todsy  we 
recogni^re  that  our  efforts  to  make  the  United 
Neiions  fully  eff3ctlve  and  to  cooperate  in 
friendship  with  Russia  failed.  Even  though 
there  efforts  failed.  It  does  not  prove  the 
policy  wrong.  We  would  not  occupy  the 
poeltlon  .of  moral  leadership  which  we  bold 
in  the  world  today  If  we  had  net  made  the 
effort  tj  win  Russia's  friendship  and  to 
hrlnj  success  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Net  Ions. 

Many  of  our  statesmen  who  endorsed  and 
supported  this  program  because  they  be- 
lieved It  right  had  misgivings  as  to  Its  suc- 
eeas.  I  remember  well  the  deep  concern  over 
the  future  expressed  by  Justice  Byrnes  when 
he  returned  from  Yalta  v.here  he  had  become 
aware  of  Russia's  ruthless  and  ambitious 
desire  to  expand. 

I  had  the  opportunity  -xhlle  In  Europe  to 
wntch  the  events  which  changed  our  foreign 
policy  to  our  present  concept.  This  change 
has  come  about  during  the  last  5  years  as  a 
result  cf  many  Important  decisions.  Secre- 
tary BjTnes  first  recognized  the  need  for 
change  If  commtinism  was  to  be  stopped, 
and  several  of  the  most  important  decisions 
which  brought  about  the  new  policy  were 
mtide  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  For 
instance,  at  ^t^dam  tr.e  Soviet  govern- 
irent  w.-xnted  to  share  In  the  control  of  the 
Ruhr  and  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  capi- 
tal etjuipment  as  reparations.  Within  the 
American  delegation,  some  favored  the 
destruction  of  German  Industry  as  a  puni- 
tive measure  and  others  because  they  be- 
Uevrd  it  essential  to  prevent  Germany  from 
aiTJiln  becoming  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
SiUl  others  believed  thac  a  divided  Germany 
could  not  be  an  aggressive  threat  but  that 
the  division  of  Germany  would  prove 
troiiblesome  to  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
dertructlon  cf  Germany's  productive  output 
not  designed  for  war  ..urposes  could  not  help 
but  lower  the  standard  cf  living  In  West 
Europe  as  i  whole.  The  American  delegation 
did  ajree  In  principle  to  the  transfer  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  capital  equipment  from 
W?st  Germany,  much  of  which  was  to  go  to 
Russia.  However.  Secretary  Byrnee.  cogni- 
sant of  the  inherent  dangers,  resisted  the 
Russian  effort  to  participate  in  the  control 
of  the  Ruhr  and  made  the  delivery  of 
reparations  to  Russia  subject  to  Germany 
being  rdmlnlstered  as  a  whole. 

In  early  1916.  It  became  clear  that  Russia 
had  no  Intent  to  remove  the  t>arrler  line 
which  it  had  pL.ced  between  east  and  west. 
Our  effc.-t  to  end  the  division  of  Germany 
h?d  failed-  However.  Russia  had  violated 
the  Potsdam  terms  and  thus  we  stopped  the 
further  delivery  of  heavy  equipment  to 
Rr.ssla  in  accord  with  these  terms. 

This  was  the  first  firm  display  of  Intent 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  met  as  antici- 
pated with  outbtirsts  of  indignation  from 
RvLSfia  If  this  decision  had  not  been  made, 
tbe  Soviet  Union  would  have  Increased  its 


cwn  industrial  capacity  while  the  economic 
dl£order  which  wou'd  have  occurred  in  west 
Germany  would  have  made  fertile  soil  for 
the  growth  of  communism. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Secretary  Byrnes  be- 
came convinced  that  there  could  be  neither 
Rppreciable  economic  recovery  nor  progreea 
In  building  the  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment In  a  Germany  divided  into  fciH'  zones. 
Thus  he  invited  each  of  the  other  cccupy- 
Inof  powers  to  amaleamate  with  our  zone. 
Tlicre  resulted  the  Anglo-American  zone  to 
which  the  French  zone  was  edded  later.  This 
made  possible  the  Increase  In  prcductivity 
In  West  C'crmany  which  was  essential  to  tbe 
economic  recovery  or  V.  estern  Europe.  It 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  West  German 
Covemment  of  limited  sovereignty.  The 
people  cf  West  Germany  had  hope  that  they 
would  be  received  again  among  the  countries 
cf  Western  E^orope  and  faith  that  their  des- 
tiny was  to  the  West  and  not  to  the  Ea;t. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Secretary 
B>Tnes  chose  Germany  as  the  place  to  state, 
m  a  speech  at  Stuttgart,  in  terms  that  could 
not  t«  misunderstood,  that  American  troops 
would  remain  In  Germany  as  loixg  as  the 
troops  of  any  other  foreign  powers  were 
there.  I  still  believe  this  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant single  statement  of  American  policy 
made  since  tbe  end  of  World  War  II.  It  re- 
ceived far  more  attention  at  the  time  in 
Europe  than  at  home.  It  was  our  promise  of 
Eecurlty  to  millions  of  people  who  lukd  seen 
first-hand  the  Communist  expansion  which 
had  dominated  Eastern  Europe  and  who  knew 
not  where  It  would  stop. 

These  decisions  were  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  major  political  parties.  Other 
great  democracies  had  for  >  ears  kept  foreign 
policy  out  of  party  poli'acs.  In  this  country. 
Secretary  Byrnes  was  the  first  to  see  the 
necessity  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
to  take  steps  to  bring  it  atxjut.  No  greater 
contribution  could  have  b^en  made.  Today, 
the  heat  of  election  campaigns  just  ended 
threatens  the  continuance  cf  the  bipartisan 
policy.  To  all  thinking  Americcjis  there  can 
be  no  place  for  party  politics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  There  can  and  sboiild 
be  honest  differences  cf  opinion  with  respect 
to  its  execution. 

These  early  decisions  accepted  by  both 
major  partie^i  marked  the  real  change  in 
policy  which  established  cur  lnt?nt  to  pre- 
vent the  further  expansion  of  communism 
thnmgh  its  use  of  the  threat  of  force  as  a 
meara  to  a  political  end. 

Later,  when  General  Marshall  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  extended  military  aid  to 
Grsece  and  Turkey  and  cmtarfced  on  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  aid  to  those  countries  in 
Europe  who  were  willing  to  work  together 
in  tbe  common  good.  Still  later,  when  Mr. 
Acheson  vra3  Secretary  cf  State,  we  signed  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  promis-id  miUtary 
aid  to  the  free  countries  of  Europe  who  were 
willing  to  rearm  la  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Thus,  we  established  our  present  European 
policy. 

As  I  understand  this  policy  expressed  in 
simple  terms — perhaps  oversimplified — it 
provides  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
most  cf  the  governments  of  Europe  which 
are  now  free  from  alien  domination  so  that 
they  may  remain  free,  and  encourages  them 
to  work  together  to  develop  sound  economies 
individually  and  collectively  while  concur- 
rently improving  their  capacities  to  defend 
their  freedoms.  We  have  announced  our  In- 
tent to  maintain  the  poeiticn  which  we  now 
hold,  and  to  continue  and  Increase  our  armed 
forces  in  Europe  to  defend  this  position  as 
long  as  necessary.  We  have  provided  and 
continue  to  provide  financial  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  in  the  understanding  that  the  nations 
receiving  this  aid  are  working  together  to 
improve  their  economic  status.  We  have  be- 
come a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
thus  for  the  "first  titr.e  pledging  rur  military 
resources  in  common  defense  agarn^i.  aggies- 


slon.  We  hive  started  the  sh!pmen»  of  8rr-:s 
to  help  the  countrlos  of  Western  Europe  to 
rearm. 

This  policy  expresses  the  rc£!iza'.i::i  of 
the  American  people  that  we  can  no  loncer 
live  alone.  We  have  no  oelfisli  purpose. 
Our  people  want  to  keep  freedom  alive  in 
the  world  and  they  believe  tincerely  that 
when  tlis  lull  strength  of  the  free  coun- 
tries is  rertcred  tbetr  infiuence  will  toe  such 
that  communism  can  no  'onger  threaten  to 
en-^lave  the  world. 

Thus,  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy 
are  vorthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  cur 
people  and  deserve  their  full  support.  Hew- 
ever,  how  long  can  we  wait  for  their  ac- 
complishment? We  have  extended  liberal 
financial  asaistance  to  Western  Europe  for 
several  years,  yet  we  still  do  not  have  a 
Western  Europe  prepared  either  to  defend 
itself  or  even  to  coninoute  mPterlally  to 
Its  cwn  defense.  M°snwh:le.  world  condi- 
tions have  deteriorated  While  ve  do  net 
call  it  war,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  in 
Korea  which  has  cost  us  more  casualties 
than  any  wars  In  which  vtc  have  been  en- 
gaged except  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  our 
War  Between  the  States  We  know  not 
where  trouble  will  star,  elsewhe.-e.  In 
Western  Europe  .ind  In  the  United  Kinedom. 
instead  of  renewed  determination  to  get 
readv.  we  hear  increasing  t;iJk  oi  possioie 
appeasements 

Of  co-jrse.  all  of  us  t^ho  have  seen  Europe 
In  r?c»nt  years  know  that  the  funds  made 
available  under  the  Ecfjnomic  Cooperation 
A''t  created  the  hope  In  Western  Europe 
which  doomed  further  political  exploita- 
tion by  the  Communist  Party  to  laiiure. 
Tbere  has  developed  a  closer  cooperatjon 
among  the  Western  European  countries  not 
only  In  the  Oreanlzation  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Coc'peration  but  al50  In  the  Council 
of  Europe,  even  thjueh  decisions  in  these 
bodies  require  the  unanimous  consent  cf 
governments.  Moreover,  fl^e  countries  did 
place  certain  of  their  armed  forces  under  a 
common  chief  of  staff  The  planning  for 
military  cooperation  among  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  countries  Is  proceeding  under 
the  promise  of  American  aid  Perhaps  prog- 
ress measured  in  terms  of  rsast  history  is 
unbelievably  fast:  measured  in  the  light 
of  present  world  conditions,  it  is  slow,  dan- 
gerously slow. 

Econcmtsts  determined  that  noither  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  nor  counterpart  funds  would 
be  used  to  develcp  productive  facilities  for 
military  vreapons.  They  believed  such  use 
would  have  retarded  economic  recovery.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  argument  Is  sound. 
The  reasonable  use  of  productive  facilitie?  for 
armameiit  purposes  need  no;  adversely  affect 
the  soundners  of  the  over-all  economy.  In 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  prosperity  has 
been  achieved  even  when  substantial  por- 
tions of  national  productive  output  were  used 
for  military  purposes.  Whetljcr  sound  cr 
not.  we  must  reccgnize  that  precious  time 
has  been  lost  In  strengthening  Europe. 

Economic  recovery  was  not  an  aim  In  itself 
but  only  a  part  of  a  broad  program  to  restore 
the  great,  free  counu-ies  of  Western  Etirope 
to  their  proper  places  in  world  affairs.  Hence- 
forth, there  must  be  full  coordination  in  the 
use  of  ail  funds  made  available  to  Western 
Europe  whether  for  military  or  economic 
purposes..  They  must  be  used  to  insure  ac- 
complishment of  our  objectives. 

Perhaps  mililai-y  jM-o^ress  is  being  made 
■which  we  do  not  ^ow  a'cout.  Suil,  is  It  not 
timely  that  we  do  know  definitely  and  spe- 
cifically what  Western  Europe  Is  doing  to 
rearm,  and  when  we  may  expect  positive  re- 
sults? Unless  we  can  be  sure  that  rearma- 
ment is  taking  place,  should  we  not  ask  our- 
selves if  any  of  the  money  being  used  to 
strengthen  Europe  could  be  employed  more 
effectively  In  Increasing  our  own  strength? 
T^.ere  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
success  of  our  fight  for  freedom  lUau  *e  have 
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sappart  of  Uw  WMtem 
TlMlr  depart  is  wortb 
Hm  tJipsiMllliin  of  ffTMt  sums  by  the  United 
0t«tes.  BoMWar.  to  «Bpendlnir  tb«s«  svms. 
we  tuiw  Uic  n^t  to  Mk  and  to  b«  Mcured 
ttMt  tiMir  exper.<Uture  will  brin«  r«sxilta. 

AmiUwr  ijimillnn  «litcti  concerns  *lt  of  us 
Is  tiM  pwt  Oananaf  to  to  ji^y  in  Western 

trtM  to  be  •ppretevtw  ovtr  tbc  rcarmlnc 
of  Oil ■■II J  HoOTevrr .  tlM  prwmt  Wwtom 
German  goTernment  has  favorsd  Its  return 
to  Um  faasUT  a*  Wcstsm  Xuropean  naUons 
and  hss  Indtcated  a  KllUnfBCss  to  pUy  its 
part  to  such  an  asBOClattoo.  Ws  cannot  ex- 
pect an  eathurtaatte  dMtre  on  the  part  of  the 
German  |jsopis  to  rcttim.  Ttke  j  bavs  suffered 
se««r«  imrtsfimrnT  frocn  var.  Moreover,  they 
have  not  y»t  been  told  that  thsy  •»•  expected 
or  even  that  tbay  wUl  be  allowed  to  rearm. 
It  has  been  si^sBBted  that  they  would  be 
pcnBltt«d  to  ptac*  tome  troops  ui  a  Btircpean 
;  force  on  a  limited  and  inferior  basis, 
ly  those  In  Germany  •»ho  advocate 
i  ''mlUtartsts"  while,  thosa 
[  u9  tcnnsd  «ltlMr  "eovaitte" 
to  fkesdo^"  who  would  trade 
wltli  Osiett  WUSts 

I  belkeve  the  people  of  Western  Germany 
to  be  opposed  to  communism  snd  to  want 
frasAan  »«Mt  aasodattoa  with  the  peoples  of 
Wesaaea  KiavfM.  It  la  la«e  now  tor  m  ciear- 
cut  decMon  to  be  made  and  announced  a  bjch 
be  T^celTerf  with  enthtsli  m  in  Western 
:y  It  u  even  later  If  the  decision 
ts  to  rearm  Germany,  because  monih*  are 
reqomd  to  recralt.  equip,  and  train  eflecuve 
totem.  BOW99T.  tf  thU  U  tb«  deculoo.  and 
tbe  flfht  If  It  oomes  is  to  mdude  the  defense 
or  Wssesiii  Oiiwsiij  then  I  believe  we  may 
oMsla  cflectiTe  participation.  In  any  erent. 
w  eamtot  expect  whOiCheartcd  support  In 
V  ar  tram  those  who  >oln  us  as  esoood-claM 
aeaociatca.    L<t«  us  lose  no  further  time. 

Perhaps  It  ts  OTcrsim pU&catlon  a«ain  to 
my  tiiat  m  the  world  of  today  there  u  only 
one  mal  threat  to  world  peace,  and  that  all 
those  who  are  wiUinc  W  Jotn  tocethcr  to 
oppose  this  thrss*  •■•  emrtrttvte  to  world 
peace  sad  are  wlcome  saeortstm  Bowever. 
this  ssems  to  me  ths  rssUsCie  vtewpotnt. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  In 
Asta  and  am  not  qualified  by  experience  to 
speak  Lbout  our  Asiatic  policy.  I  wish  that 
I  fully  tinderstood  what  it  u  with  respect 
to  Pormoss  I  would  like  to  know  that  «e 
have  determined  that  untter  no  circumstances 
will  we  permit  Formoaa  to  be  taken  by  Com- 
munist Chma  and  >u  soldiers  either  killed 
or  forced  to  enter  the  Communist  army. 

There  appears  to  be  substantial  differences 
in  view  amon«  the  free  countries  with  re- 
spent  to  the  treatment  of  Communist  China. 
I  United  IfttilW  has  ruled  that  our  forces 
net  enter  Msnchurla.  which  was  sound 
In  principle  llmeover.  they  ruled  that 
our  pUnes  wUJ  not  cross  the  border  to  at- 
tack troop  movements,  supply  centers,  and 
the  alrporta  used  by  enemy  aircraft  encaged 
In  attscktnc  ovr  farces.  It  looked  as  if  thu 
action  bad  acmmptlrttsd  tu  ptirpose  since 
for  this  or  some  otber  reason  the  opfMiattion 
of  the  Chinese  Oomnunists  had  not  reached 
the  proportions  anticipated.  althou(5h  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  may  prove  other- 
vtos.  nevertheless,  there  was  risk  In  this 
dectrton.  largely  to  our  troops.  In  hmitlrf; 
the  range  at  sctlrJty  of  our  airplane*  we 
made  It  piiMltllii  for  the  enemy  Vj  (roup 
■MS  a!id  malMtal*  freely  which  has  in- 
creased the  sflelcstcy  of  enemy  operations 
with  ccnaeqtMnt  Increaae  m  eastialtles  among 
otzr  own  troops. 

This  was  a  decision  at  the  United  Nations. 
Botscver.  vs  must  i  iiOMWtwr  that  tu  effect 
Is  to  be  borne  almost  mtlraly  by  our  ir<jops. 

1  aope  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  may 
be  cuostrtjsd  as  favoring  a  preventive  war. 
Praakly  I  do  not  know  what  preventive  war 
means.  No  matter  bow  war  oomca.  once  it 
cornea  we  have  eiJterad  Sfaln  Into  a  world 
confiurt  which  wlil  rmull  In  tha  lorn  of  hun- 


dreds of  th  •  ■■^...  Is  of  Uvea  and  In  untold 
aufferinfc  and  misery  to  millions.  Such  a 
war  would  not  end  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  frssdom.  The  defeat  of 
Russia  would  not  neeessarlly  destroy  com- 
mtmlam.  We  must  brlnjt  about  a  proper  bal- 
ance In  miliury  strength  which  will  make 
war  tmprofltable  to  any  a^resaor  and  hope 
t!.at  In  the  stable  psrtod  which  will  lollow 
that  the  advantafm  of  frasdom  will  become 
dear  and  that  tbars  may  be  even  a  return  of 
reason  to  the  m"^*— "  who  now  threaten 
world  peace. 

We  may  have  time  now.  but  accomplish- 
ment U  urgent.  Russia  has  not  been  ready 
for  war.  as  otheralse  world  war  III  would  be 
with  tis  now.  Nevertheless,  as  more  and 
more  Mtelllte  troops  are  pushed  Into  action 
we  are  coming  danferoualy  close  to  major 
war.  Oiir  great  strength  as  a  Nation  Is  such 
that  we  can  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  from 
direct  attack  (or  sonne  years  to  come.  How- 
ever, we  know,th."t  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom anywhere  mny  lead  to  Its  eventual  de- 
strtictlcn  everywhere.  We  do  not  want  to 
limit  our  defense  to  cur  own  shores.  We 
want  to  feel  that  we  are  preparing  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  that  we  will  be  Joined 
by  all  others  who  want  freedom.  The  right 
of  any  people  to  be  free  cannct  always  be 
guaranteed  by  other  peoples.  It  comes  to  a 
people  only  when  they  are  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice and  to  flght  for  their  freedom  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  may  wish  to  do  so.  we  can 
defend  freedom  elsewhere  only  In  common 
cause  and  common  purpose.  It  is  time  now 
to  determine  those  countries  and  those  peo- 
ples who  are  prepared  fully  to  Join  us  In  the 
mutusl  defense  of  freedom  and  at  the  same 
time  share  with  us  all  of  the  sacrlflces  which 
may  result.  We  cannot  delay  our  decisions 
or  divert  our  effort  to  obtain  the  support  of 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  declare  their 
Intentions  now. 

In  order  that  we  may  play  our  part,  we 
ha^-e  embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of 
rearmament.  We  must  Improve  cur  own 
strength  and  also  the  strength  of  the  free 
people  who  are  willing  to  use  our  aid  and 
their  own  efforts  In  common  cause  We  are 
prepared  to  expend  large  portions  of  our  na- 
tional Income  to  produce  war  equipment. 
^Tiat  Is  even  more  Immediately  upsetting  to 
cur  economy,  to  gain  time  we  must  divert 
substantial  portloru  of  our  peacetime  Indus- 
trial output  Into  military  purposes  There 
will  result  some  reduction  In  our  standard  of 
living,  which  because  of  large  Inventories 
will  not  be  felt  for  some  time  We  may  have 
to  carry  this  program  on  for  many  years, 
but  this  we  must  not  do  at  the  expense  of  our 
standard  of  living. 

We  must  expand  our  Industrial  output  rap- 
idly to  provide  not  only  for  defen.se  but  also 
tu  maintain  our  present  stAndards.  We 
should  reduce  our  output  of  consumers 
goods  as  little  as  possible,  cutting  off  first 
thcae  expenditures  which  are  not  Immediate- 
ly necessary  but  which  call  for  productive 
output  and  scarce  materials.  If  we  Increase 
our  productive  output  rapidly  we  must  ex- 
pect some  Inflation.  We  should  not  be  too 
alarmed  If  It  U  kept  within  bounds  and  rela- 
tively consUtent  with  the  rate  of  expansion 
In  productive  output  The  more  we  psy  as 
we  go.  of  course,  the  less  the  Inflation  We 
must  apply  brakes  as  required,  but  are  should 
apply  them  gently  The  sudden  application 
of  all  braking  po»-er  might  seriously  retard 
productive  expansion,  even  though  It  did 
make  possible  the  meeting  of  our  Immediate 
defeuke  needs.  The  American  people  will 
accept  gladly  controls  needed  to  direct  scarce 
materials  Into  war  production  However, 
they  want  controls  which  will  not  limit  or 
retard  our  efforts  tn  expand  production  and 
which  wUl  have  as  their  purpose  to  distribute 
and  not  to  maintain  scarcities. 

Somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problems 
facing  our  economy  and  our  Government 
ofBclals  who  are  concerned  with  it  are  more 
diflWult  now  than  In  warlme.    ThU  comes 


about  becatjse  our  effort  for  defense  is  not 
the  all-out  effort  required  by  total  war.  ThU 
makes  It  as  essential  to  have  a  bipartisan 
policy  for  national  security  as  for  foreign 
policy  and  lor  the  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  come  atwut  to  concern  only  ths 
execution  of  this  policy. 

The  cost  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is  very  high. 
This  comes  from  a  pay  scale  designed  to  at- 
tract volunteers  during  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. The  Congress  should  give  prompt 
consideration  to  universal  military  service  In 
which  the  compensation  can  be  leas  becauae 
It  does  not  need  to  be  designed  to  attract  vol- 
unteers and  because  the  service  is  rendered 
by  all  as  sn  obligation  of  citizenship.  The 
conditions  of  today  would  require  a  period 
of  service  sufllclenl  to  maintain  a  wall- 
trained  Army— perhaps  at  least  2  years. 
There  would  also  be  required  a  permanent 
cadre  composed  of  those  who  would  remain 
In  the  armed  services  as  a  career  to  provide 
the  older  and  highly  trained  men  needed  to 
add  stabUlty. 

To  you  who  face  the  problems  of  State 
government,  these  are  not  new  questions. 
The  world  situation  of  today  has  made  na- 
tional security  of  greater  Importance  than  at 
any  time  in  our  peacetime  history.  More- 
over, the  term  national  security  somehow 
does  not  seem  fully  descriptive.  Major  war 
cannot  come  to  the  world  anywhere  tn  which 
we  would  not  be  Involved.  Therefore,  since 
we  want  peace,  we  must  now  think  In  terms 
of  international  security.  We.  and  those  who 
believe  as  we  do.  must  proceed  with  utmoet 
di.^patch  to  raise  and  equip  the  fighting 
forces  which  may  make  peace  possible,  but 
which,  if  war  does  come,  will  bring  early 
victory. 

Throughout  the  free  world  we  sre  accepted 
as  a  leader  because  the  free  peoples  know 
they  have  oothlng  to  fear  from  us.  We  are 
determined  to  be  worthy  of  our  leadership. 
We  may  have  many  differences  among  our- 
selves as  we  progress  toward  realization  of  a 
free  world.  However.  Russia  would  be  111- 
advlsed  If  It  believes  that  these  differences 
shall  ever  cause  us  to  fall  or  to  falter  In  the 
cause  to  which  we  are  committed. 
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Yugoilavia  Backs  Appeal  on  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr  RICHARDS  Mr  SpoaUer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  7.  1950 : 
TucoeuiviA  Backs  ArPXAi.  on  Kosxa — Em- 
Doasaa  Rsotncsr  or  IJ  Asian  Nations  That 
Thivtt-uciith  Pasauxl  Bk  Not  Ckosseo 

»T    RZDii 

The  Yugoslav  Government  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  sppeal  on  Tuesday  by  United 
Nations  representatives  of  13  Asian  nations 
to  Communist  China  and  the  North  Korean 
regime  to  announce  publicly  that  their  forces 
will  not  cross  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  Yugoslav 
position  on  this  appeal  came  >esterday  in 
an  address  by  Dr.  Ales  Bebler.  permanent 
Yugoslav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  who 
six>ke  In  the  afternoon  at  a  luncheon  under 
auspices  of  the  Churchman  Associates.  Inc  . 
St  Town  HaU.   123  West   Forty-third  Strast. 

"This  is  our  lact  chance  for  a  peaesfnl 
settlement  which  could  last  a  while."  Dr. 
Bebler  declared.  "That  ts  why  our  Yugoslav 
delegation  backs  sn  her.rtlly  the  move  of  the 
13  Asian  nations  last  night. ' 


DANCras    IN    KOBEAN    SITCATION 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  and  North 
Koreans  tried  "to  occupy  the  entire  penin- 
sula of  Korea,  they  might  create  such  an 
international  tension  that  If  It  did  not  re- 
sult In  war  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  people  of  China,  it  would  add  so  much 
to  International  tension  that  we  would  come 
closer  to  a  new  world  war."  be  said. 

"This  U  a  great  horror  for  us  all."  he  con- 
tinued. "This  is  the  great  need  for  which 
the  United  Nations  has  been  founded.  This 
Is  th*  great  thing  for  which  we  must  fight. 
We  hope  humanity  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  new  experience  of  a  world  war." 

The  cface  of  the  Yugoslav  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  made  public  last  night 
an  official  statement  on  the  Yugoslav  posi- 
tion, saving : 

"The  Yugoslav  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  backs  wholeheartedly  the  appeal 
made  last  night  by  13  Asian  delegations  to 
the  Governments  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  and  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  declare  that  their  armed  forces  will  not 
cross  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

•*We  feel  that  such  a  sten  Is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  Korean  conflict  from  spread- 
ing The  world  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  see  that  the  Korean  problem  as  a  prob- 
lem of  unification  of  the  Kcrean  Nation 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  use  of  armed  force 
and  that  every  attempt  to  do  so  leads  fur- 
ther toward  a  general  war.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  attitude  of  the  Yugoslav  dele- 
gation." 

rtCALU  visrr  or  cliuctmen 

In  opening  his  address.  Dr.  Bebler  took 
note  of  tlie  presence  of  three  meml>ers  of  a 
group  of  Americans  composed  of  clergymen 
who  visited  his  country  In  1947  as  guests 
of  the  Yut;o8lav  Government.  He  told  them 
that  "your  visit  when  our  country  was  con- 
sidered part  of  a  world  hostile  to  the  United 
States  took  great  courage  to  find  out  the 
truth  abcut  Yugoslavia  and  tell  that  truth  to 
the  United  States." 

The  tliree  at  the  luncheon  were  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Guy  Emery  Shipley,  who  was  the 
group's  spokesman,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Phillips 
Packer  Elliott,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon. 
and  Dr.  Edmund  Devcl.  physician,  and  the 
group's  only  lay  member. 

Dr.  Bebler  echoed  the  plea  of  Dr.  Joza 
Vllfan.  deputy  foreign  minister  of  Yugo- 
slavia, who  preceded  him  as  a  speaker,  for 
"more  behind-the-scenes,  more  tcte-a-tete 
conversations,  more  undramatic.  calm,  and 
factual  analysis"  In  a  search  for  urgent  so- 
lutions of  world  problems  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Dr.  Vllfan  emphasized  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  in  economic  and  social 
spheres.  He  said  the  "age-old  problems  of 
mankind,  health  and  sickness,  knowledge 
and  iKnorance.  prosperity,  and  poverty."  had 
for  the  first  time  In  history  been  taken  up 
In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
secretariat  "with  the  help  of  the  world's  best 
expert-s  with  the  idea  that  these  problems 
have  to  be  considered  as  the  common  prob- 
lems of  the  International  community,  for 
which  a  common  solution  must  be  found." 


Tito's  Brand  of  Conimunism  Seen  Lesser  of 
Two  Evils 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HCN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

i^T    M'SSVCHfSiriS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TmS 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1950 
Mr    LANE      Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txicnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


wish  to  include  herein  an  excellent  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Aadover  Icwnsman,  Andover.  Mass., 
on  December  7.  1950,  entitled  "Titos 
Brand  of  Communism  Seen  Lesser  of 
Two  Evils."  I  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  insert  this  item  in  the  Ccn- 
cp.EssiON.AL  Recohd  at  this  time,  since  the 
House  IS  today  considerins  the  passage 
of  IT.  R.  9353.  which  is  a  bill  to  promote 
the  foreigia  pohcy  and  provide  for  the  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  emergency  relief 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  This  write-up 
by  John  Fisher  is  a  sincere  and  pointed 
reason  or  reasons  which  I  know  may  as- 
sist the  membership  of  the  House  in  vot- 
ing for  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It 
is  an  excellent  statement  with  a  truthful 
analysis  of  our  present  situation  now 
existing  between  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, and  Yugoslavia.  The  article  abo*  e- 
mentioned  follows: 

Tito's  Ba^ifD  or  CcMMrNisM  SzKi  Lessfh  or 
Two  EnLs 

A  life  preserver  fcr  sinking  Yugoslavia  will 
continue  to  be  a  subject  cf  debate,  despite 
the  suspicion  and  hostility  toward  Tito  ex- 
pressed by  Influential  congressional  leaders 
ard  many  others. 

Already  stopgap  famine  aid  was  sent  by 
President  Truman  even  before  the  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress  convened.  But  in  addition 
to  this  food,  western  manufactured  goods 
and  eventually  modern  military  equipment 
will  hf  required  to  support  Tito  In  his  strug- 
gle for  survival. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  our  attitude  toward  this  controversial 
figure. 

A  great  many  Americans  are  perplexed  ever 
the  question  of  assisting  an  avowed  Commu- 
nist, who  not  so  long  ago  Imprisoned  a 
Catholic  archbishop  and  whose  flyers  shot 
down  American  planes.  Public  opinion  re- 
coils at  many  of  the  brutal  features  of  the 
Belgrade  dictatorship — and'  justly  so. 

But  a  nation  In  jeopardy  often  must 
choose  the  lesser  of  tvfo  evils.  Many  wise 
statesmen  maintain  that  Yugoslavia  must 
not  be  examined  separately.  It  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  Ccmmu- 
nist  problem  with  Russia  as  the  motivating 
force  of  this  anticapitallst  system. 

WEAKENING   CRIP   OF    SOVIET 

Unpalatable  as  all  forms  cf  modem  M.irx- 
ism  are  to  democratic  Idealists,  none  could 
immediately  endanger  American  survival 
were  It  not  for  the  dread  power  and  the 
determination  to  destroy  the  United  Stales 
held  bv  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  baleful  men  alone  have  the  military 
might  to  menace  the  free  world. 

Any  policy  that  weakens  their  grip  Is  a 
measure  of  natlcuai  security  for  the  United 
States.  Judged  in  this  light,  we  stave  off 
war — or  In  the  event  cf  war  add  32  Yugoslav 
divisions  to  our  side — II  we  hold  Tito's  head 
above  the  waves. 

Were  the  American  public  better  briefed 
on  the  Russian  attitude  toward  Tito.  It  could 
more  readily  understand  why  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  under. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  one  of  my 
editorial  duties  to  read  th3  world  Commu- 
nist press  and  to  keep  tabs  on  P.?d  broad- 
casts. In  t)oth  mec'iuir?  the  Tito  clique — as 
Titolsis  In  all  countries  are  described — Is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  Slates  as  the  target 
for  Russia's  mcst  vehement  hatred. 

The  United  States  cf  America  Is  the  one 
force  new  able  to  block  Russian  domination 
of  the  entire  v?orId.  Tito — and  the  anti- 
Russian  nationalism  which  he  inspires — Is 
the  mcst  serious  Internal  threat  to  Soviet 
domination  of  Communist  scitcllitcs. 


TTTOisat  caops  up  rvrsTU-HraE 

Stalin  knows  that  he  dare  net  attempt  to 
liquidate  the  United  States  unless  he  can  be 
sure  cf  a  solid  alliance  with  China.  Poland, 
and  other  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
He  kncv^-s  from  recent  startling  experience 
that  local  Titoism — which  pl.-^ced  national 
self-interest  above  Russian  imperialism — 
cropped  up  in  nearly  every  Ccmmunt:;t  Party 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and,  despite  re- 
education programs  and  bloody  purges,  still 
persists. 

For  example,  Fritof  Lager,  ssecrctary  cf  the 
Swedish  Communist  Party,  In  a  recent  report 
to  Moscow,  admitted  that  Tito  clique 
agents  were  poisoning  the  minds  of  Swed- 
dlsh  Communist  intellicentsla.  Henrich 
Frit2.  member  cf  the  Austrian  Politburo,  also 
reveals  that  vile  deas  cf  Titoists  in  Vierma 
pour  out  streams  of  anti-Soviet  literature  on 
dollar  subsidies  received  from  Americans. 

So  long  as  Tito  keeps  on  his  fe«t.  anti- 
Soviet  Communists  everywhere  will  be  en- 
couraged to  balk  Riissian  sel&shness;  a  self- 
ishness whose  mcst  sinister  manifestation  is 
military  agression. 

It  infuriates  Russian  Communists  to  have 
Tito  maintain  that  they,  the  Russians,  are 
Marxist  heretics  because  they  contravene 
Marx's  principles  to  respect  the  rights  and 
independence  of  small  nations.  Such  charc?s 
undermine  the  faith  of  non-Russian  Reds 
everywhere. 

uxrrtt)  ST.1TTS  aid  ancixs  moscow 

Moscow  also  explodes  in  anger  every  time 
the  United  States  moves  closer  to  Yugoslavia. 
The  Kremlin  calculates  that  without  our  aid, 
Tito  might  not  be  able  to  ward  off  famine, 
resulting  from  this  years  crop  failure  and 
the  consequent  economic  depression  tn  which 
revolt  could  succeed. 

The  drought,  the  worst  in  Yugoslav  history, 
and  the  inflation  cf  the  dinar  have  seriously 
curtailed  the  peasant  contributions  to  the 
nation's  food  supply.  According  to  Belgrade 
ofBcial  figures,  the  ccrn  han-est  is  35  percent 
below  that  of  19^13  and  sugar  is  even  lower. 
Fodder  is  so  scarce  that  farmers  are  slaugh- 
tering their  cattle  and  selling  the  meat  In  the 
black  marker.  Even  Tito  discloses  that  grain 
bins  will  be  bare  by  February. 

V^Tien  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
Staiei  would  ship  emergency  food.  Russian 
propaganda  declared  that  Tito  had  delib- 
erately planned  to  ruin  the  p>easants  and 
that  now.  by  accepting  American  gram,  he 
was  purposely  binding  Yugoslavia  to  the  "war 
chariot  cf  the  American  imperialists,  who 
wUl  proflt  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  starvation  of  the  Yugoslav  people. 
This  Is  the  foul  crime  for  which  the  Yugoslav 
people  wUl  call  their  hangmen  to  account." 

ECSSlAN   ACEKTS   AT  WDSK 

An  ominous  consequence  of  the  crop  fail- 
ure has  been  a  r3vival  of  organized  revolu- 
tion. Numerous  conspiracies  already  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Rankovlc's  hard- 
boiled  secret  police. 

Belgrade  acctises  several  captured  outlaws 
of  being  members  cf  the  Soviet  Army,  Al- 
though anti-Communist  nationalists,  as  well 
IL3  p.^o-Sovlet  Reds,  deny  this  pcrtictUar 
charge,  there  1:5  no  doubt  that  Russian  a^envj 
plone  the  border  and  Inside  the  country  are 
Instigaiins  revolt. 

"Our  gcal."  frankly  admits  Pero  Poplvoda, 
writing  in  the  oScial  Comlnlorm  paper,  "is 
to  overthrow  the  ccunterrevoluiionary.  Fas- 
cist Tito  clique." 

In  au  effort  to  justify  rebellion  by  proving 
the  Tito  brand  cf  communism  is  spurious. 
Popivoc'a  alleges  that  Tito,  during  the  war. 
schemed  with  British  and  American  agents 
to  get  rid  of  orthodos  communism.  "Due  to 
the  fov'  and  criminal  actions  of  Tito  and  hia 
Anglo-American  instructors,"  he  Bods.  "more 
than  lO.COO  cf  the  prewar  party  membersiilp 
of  12.C00  were  lulled." 

"Because  of  this  Fascist  terror,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communist  Party  fell  into  the 
ImncLi    of    spies,    arscEsins.    and    imperialist 
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Th*  pcopi*  rcAim  tiuit  Tugo- 
«UTi*  can  be  wTMicxi  {rom  the  clutches  of 
UDp«ruaist«  only  by  overtiirowmg  tbt  PascUt 

80  til  nther  tupport  Marxtot  Tito  or  m* 
bun  rrpl*c«\l  ty  another  CommunUt  »wora 
to  tnmxtf  agalxixt  vbe  United  Statm. 


Lfi  the  Punii^mrnt  Fit  thf  Crime 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  GORDON  L  l^.cDONOUGH 

or  cAi.irc>«M  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRBEICTATIVES 

Tuetdajf.  Decembfr  12.  19S0 

Mr.  McIXDNOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
defeat  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Korea,  the 
greatest  military  defeat  in  our  history,  is 
the  undeniable  result  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson's  persistent  and  fal- 
lacious policy  and  defunct  judgment  of 
appeasement  and  containment  of  com- 
munism in  China  which  has  brought  the 
greatest  humiliation  and  loss  of  prestige 
the  Unit^  Slates  has  ever  suffered. 

No  one  can  today  accurately  appraise 
or  estimate  the  terrible  drastic  future 
this  defeat  portends  for  the  United  SUtes 
aad  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Acheson  stands  indicted  as  a  complete 
failure  in  the  performance  of  his  duues 
and  in  the  execution  and  administration 
of  his  great  responsibility  as  Secretan'  of 
State  before  the  American  people. 

Acheson  has  been  aided  and  abetted, 
supported  and  encouraged  by  President 
Truman,  who  has  directed  pnd  approved 
his  actions  and  who  is  responsible  for 
his  appointment  and  his  remaining  in 
the  important  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  Presiden*-  Truman  is.  therefore. 
equally  responsible  for  the  greatest  hu- 
miliation and  military  defeat  this  Na- 
tion has  suffered  m  the  Korean  War. 
which  President  Tnmian  declared  and 
committed  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

We  Members  of  Congress  cannot  per- 
mit this  faulty  judgment  and  demoral- 
izing, degenerating  administration  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  continue.  The  people  of  this 
MafciOD  have  exhausted  their  patience. 
Ttaejr  are  angry,  they  are  fearful  of  the 
survival  of  the  Umted  States  as  the 
great  and  powe'-f ul  Nation  it  has  always 
been  and  as  it  emerged  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world  following  World  War 

n. 

We  Members  of  Congress,  responsible 
aa  we  are  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
must  give  heed  to  their  demands.  Let 
us  not  forget,  and  let  the  day  never  come 
when  thLs  Nation  is  not  governed  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed  •  That 
means  that  we  are  the  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  who  sent  us 
here  by  and  with  their  consent  and  ap- 
proval. 

That  also  mtaii.s  in  my  opinion  that 
we  should  dtmand  by  resolution  that 
President  Trum.ui  --x  <tlily  rem>ve  Dean 
Acheson  frcm  thv  cilice  of  Secretary  of 
State  and  if  he  fails  to  do  that,  that  tm- 
peachmnu  procc«dinga  be  instituted  to 
remove  both  Acheson  and  Truman. 


The  people  of  this  Nation  will  hold 
the  Congress  responsible  if  this  Is  not 
done.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  MKW  JsaasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE'^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1950 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger  American 
authors  is  Peter  Viereck,  associate  pro- 
fesijor  of  history  at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. A  historian  of  the  first  rank  and 
the  1949  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
poetry.  Dr.  Viereck  is  also  a  brilliant 
writer  of  books  and  essays  on  political 
subjects. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House.  I 
am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
first,  an  article  by  Dr.  Viereck  w  hich  ap- 
peared on  October  £6.  1950.  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and.  second,  a  let- 
ter dated  November  3.  1950,  from  Dr. 
Viereck  to  the  editor  of  the  same  news- 
paper. 

The  article  and  letter  are  as  follows: 

Fascism  and  Communism — Profissor  Vb- 
RKCK  Sats  Both  Mt:sT  He  Fought  im  Amer- 
ica's   POCiTICAL    WAKTAXK 

To  the  New  York  Hehald  Tkibunk: 

The  time  has  come  for  press  and  pulpit 
to  speak  cut  an  unpopular  truth,  evaded  by 
those  who  depend  on  roles  and  popularity. 
The  blunt  fact  Is  that  too  many  Americans 
are  forgetting  the  central  emotional  and 
Intellectual  experience  of  our  era;  the  cru- 
sade—  let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  so  uncynlcal 
a  word — the  fjreat  crusade  against  Nazi  In- 
humanity. This  tiny,  almost  Invisible  moral 
flaw  Is  a  focal  infection  poisoning  our  body 
politic. 

It  Is  likewise  poisoning  our  relations  with 
Europe.  The  Communist  big  lie.  that  Amer- 
ica backs  only  reactionaries  or  Fascists,  has 
not  convinced  Europes  non-Communists. 
But  it  has  left  them  with  the  uneasy  feeling 
of  a  wife  whose  husband  la  accused  of  In- 
fidelity. Though  believing  nary  a  word  of  It. 
she  craves  constant  reassurance.  We  have 
not  suAclently  reassured  a  Hltler-rava<ed 
Europe  of  our  antl-fosclsm.  Inls  la  the 
greatest  weakness  In  our  psychological  war- 
fare. It  undermines  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
l8  used  by  Communists  to  neutralize  two 
different  nun-Coaununlst  groups: 

1.  First,  the  herd  of  defeatlsu.  the  non- 
Communist — sometimes  capitalist — appeas- 
ers  of  BuMla.  Their  democr-ttlc  indignation 
against  the  sole  arsenal  of  democracy,  their 
Virtuous  lament  about  "reactionary  America" 
with  Its  imaginary  "Fascut  witch-hunt 
against  liberals"  la  an  Impertinence  conceal. 
Ing  a  loss  of  nerve.  Their  sophistry  of 
equating  Russia  and  America  as  equally  Im- 
perialistic is  an  unconscious  allbi-ln-advance 
for  panicky  futile  neutrality:  perhaps  even 
for  lucrative  collaboration  wiUi  an  awaited 
Red  army. 

2.  The  second  group  Is  Europe's  finest — 
the  graduates  of  the  anti-Naai  underground, 
whose  gallantry  a  dozen  Marshall  plans  can- 
not repay.  As  shown  by  Mayor  Reuters  role 
In  West  Berlin,  tbcae  influential  leaders  can 
raise  the  anti-Soviet  morale  of  Europe  over- 
night. Only  their  prceUge  and  magnetism 
can  inspire  the  needed  Mlf-eacrlOce  fur  our 


side  But  first  we  must  win  their  full  trust. 
In  the  Nrw  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Octo- 
ber 1  this  was  stressed  In  a  sensationally 
lmiH.ri.ir»t  letter  from  Count  Max  Salvadarl. 
the  famous  underground  hero  who  para- 
chuted behind  Muasollnls  lines  and  whose 
voice  of  urgent  warning  represents  mllllotis 
of  his  fellow  veterans  of  the  underground. 
Tlie  Voice  of  America  must  do  more  to  per- 
stiade  them  of  our  fidelity  to  the  antl-Fasclst 
sacrament  that  united  them  and  us  before 
1945.  Our  foreign  policy  must  also  take 
them  Into  account  by  reversing  our  decision 
to  end  denazification  trials  In  Germany.  (I 
refer  to  ths  underground  of  genuine  demo- 
crits.  not  to  those  who  served  Hitler  obec- 
qiiiously  so  long  as  Russia  was  his  ally. 
The  proper  adjective  for  CommunlsU  Is  not 
aiitl-FJisrlst    but    Stalinist    Fascist.) 

In  1916  General  Fatten  forced  underoo- 
CT'  tic  Germans  to  see  with  their  own  eyee 
the  skeletons  In  a  local  concentration  camp. 
In  1950  democratic  but  forgetful  Americans 
ought  to  force  themselves  to  think  of  lhe«.e 
skeletons.  Only  five  brief  years  ago  nazl.sm 
was  still  garslng  Innocent  millions  and  turii- 
iHK  their  fat  into  sonp.  their  gold  teeth  into 
foreign  exchange.  When  American  soldiers 
put  a  stop  to  this  pastime,  so  that  Western 
Europe  today  Is  free,  did  they  "die  In  vain  " 
for  "stupid  Idealism?"  So  says  the  new 
school  that  blames  today's  Soviet  menace 
on  our  war  with  Germany.  But  Russia's 
ideology  and  growing  strength  made  her 
expansion  Inevitable  In  any  case.  Only  our 
learning  the  price  of  Isolationism  and  ap- 
peasement the  hard  way  against  Hitler  has 
educated  us  Into  our  timely  Atlantic  Pact 
and  Korean  Intervention  against  Stalin.  If, 
through  too  narrow  a  version  of  antlcom- 
rrunLsm.  America  now  minimizes  Its  antl- 
Hitler  war.  It  minimizes  the  noblest  and 
wisest  act  In  Its  history.  "Who."  to  echo 
the  chant  of  the  Charles  Beard  school,  "got 
us  Into  war?"  As  a  historian,  I  wish  the 
answer  were: 

"It  Is  we.  the  American  people,  who  got 
ourselves  In.  We  got  In  beciute  we  happen 
to  be  human  beings  and,  therefore,  preju- 
diced against  tyrants  and  torturers.  Be- 
cause we  are  the  product  of  2.000  yenrs  of 
Christian  and  Hellenic  tradltlorw.  compared 
With  which  Hitlerlsm  was  an  obscene  word 
scrawled  on  the  walls  of  civilization,  which 
had  to  be  wiped  off.  Because  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper.  Because — despite  Hitlers 
and  Stalin's  appeaaers — this  small  globe  can 
no  longer  be  half-slave,  half-free." 

Unfortunately  for  America's  claim  to  great- 
ness, the  above  Is  not  a  sufficient  amwer  to 
why  we  got  in.  We  had  no  choice  but  to 
fight  because  Japan  attacked  us.  and  Oer- 
nrany  declared  war.  •  •  •  Suppose  Japan 
had  not  attacked.  Further,  suppose  our 
Isolationists  had  won  our  elections  and  had 
accepted  their  humble  niche  In  a  Hitler- 
ruled  world,  as  some  antl-Communlsts  noT 
advocate.  Our  Nation  would  have  disinte- 
grated, morally  and  n>«terlally.  Evidence  of 
this  Is  the  partial  disintegration  that  was 
already  taking  place  before  Pearl  Hart)or  re- 
stored American  unity.  The  Usue  of  1939  41 
was  how  to  halt,  before  trx)  late,  the  "mcln 
kainpf '  program  of  Germany,  mistress  of 
the  globe  by  the  victorious  sword  of  a  master 
race.     How  did  America  react  to  this  Issue? 

On  the  one  hand,  America's  antl-rasclst 
majority  guarded  the  light  in  those  three 
dark  years.  But  let  us  uuflinchingly  recall 
the  other,  nnjre  embarrassing  aspect  of  our 
own  country.  While  Paris  fell  and  London 
reeled,  a  propaganda  machine.  Ironically 
named  America  First,  was  advocating  neu- 
trality toward  nwnsters  whose  mixss  murders 
were  unequaled  in  history  and  whose  victory 
would  hardly  have  left  America  unmolested. 
(The  majority  of  Isolationists  and  America 
Flrsters  were  men  of  personal  integrity,  un- 
justly slandered  as  NazU.  Nevertheless  what 
counts  historically,  as  with  Henry  Wallaces 
IMS  campaign,  is  Who  was  the  real  galnrr 
from  tbelr  misdirected  love  of  peace?)    With 
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a  nudge  of  vulgar  knowlngneta,  our  largest 
circulating  newspapers  advocated  the  reuiism 
of  n»klng  a  deal  wilh  the  v.ave  of  the  fu- 
ture, otherwise  known  as  the  bltch-goddecs 
Success. 

It  was  as  If  the  vermin  of  a  thotisand 
drains  had  crept  up  Into  the  sunlight  end 
were  bai>'<lng  there.  A  firth-column  maga- 
zine, legally  circulated,  advenised  a  new  ki:.d 
of  blaci-.Jack.  quaintly  called  the  klke-killcr. 
German  bundlsts  held  Joint  meetings  with 
nattvlsu  Ka  Klux  Klan  to  make  the  w<.r'.d 
unrafe  for  demccrac*;.  An  un- Christian 
cleric,  with  a  radio  und  newspaper  audience 
cf  mlllloiis,  was  caught  pli^K^lzIng  whole 
pasfiges  of  Ooebt>els,  but  went  right  on  In- 
citing to  poiKjins  and  civil  war.  publuhlng 
the  Elders  of  Zlon  forgeries  a:id  threatening 
American  democracy  with  what  he  called 
tlie  Fianco  way.  (Had  Hitler  won,  had  we 
enured  too  late  to  stop  him.  then  these  ter- 
rorliti  ml^ht  now  be  ruling  the  United 
states  )  One  morning  th;  police  discov- 
ered— have  we  forgotten  this  tco? — that  a 
H:ll;r-worshlplng  gang  of  dead-end  kids, 
freni^led  by  Cliristian-rront  propaganda,  were 
tiockwig  a  secret  arsenal  of  bombs  and  dyna- 
mite Rg.-.inst  Jews  and  Cornmunlsts.  Mean- 
wLilie.  th3  Communists  themselves,  during 
the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  outihrlUed  Hitler  In 
calling  c'Jr  leaders  anti-German  warmongers. 

In  retrospect,  all  these  forgotten  realities 
look  like  a  surrealist  dream.  Surely  this  was 
not  our  cv.n  lifetime.  Surely  these  stories  are 
the  quaint  papyrus  of  some  little  comic- 
cpcra  kingdom  that  died  of  its  own  scrdid- 
ncE3  and  silliness  a  dozen  centuries  ago. 
Meanwhile.  5.000.000  victims  were  roasting  In 
the  crematories.     •     •     • 

Today  whenever  Americans  pardon  Nazi 
criminals  In  Germany  or  award  an  cfflclal 
Library  of  Congress  prize  to  a  Jew-baiting 
Fascist  traitor  (as  If  poetry  were  exempt  from 
ethics!)  or  elect  to  public  cffire  racist  agi- 
tators, then  Europeans  tend  to  assume  the 
mo'lve  is  lack  of  democracy  or  even  is  facism. 
Their  assumption  is  Incorrect.  America's  real 
sin  Is  a  subtler  one:  Indifference.  In  cur  vast 
antl-Fasclst  majority,  this  postwar  indiffer- 
ence to  fascism  stems  not  from  lack  cf 
democracy,  which  America  practices  sin- 
cerely, but  from  what  Dante  calls  moral  sloth. 

Moral  sloth  Is  hardly  an  auspicious  atmos- 
phere for  effective  antlcommunlsm.  Only 
the  spirit  that  stopped  Hitler  can  stop  Stalin. 
Anti-fascism  is  creative  humaneness,  the 
answer  of  human  dignity  to  brute  force.  A 
rebirth  of  the  anti-Fasctst  spirit  will  be  the 
salvation  cf  the  west,  the  answer  to  Sp?ng- 
ler's  pessimism.  The  sacrament  of  1P39-45. 
Its  exaltation  and  dedication,  must  net  be- 
come mere  Up  service  to  freedom:  It  must 
again,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  be  "felt  along 
the  heart."  Without  It.  we  can  pr?ach  our 
anii-communlsm  to  Europe  ar.d  Asia  "with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  angels"  and  yet  have 
no  more  effect  than  **a  sounding  brass."  "a 
tinkling  cymbal." 

When  a  Fascist  Franco  or  a  domestic  N?zl 
like  Gerald  K.  Smith,  a  charming  Vichy  dip- 
lomat, or  an  efficient  Nazi  general  step  for- 
ward with  an  e.xpectant  smile  to  offer  us  their 
services  against  Communism,  coyly  Impre- 
sarioed  by  those  patriots  of  the  yellow  press 
who  were  Isolationist  toward  Hitler  and  in- 
terventionist toward  Stalin,  then  let  public 
opinion — no  longer  amused — thunder  back 
at  the  whole  crew  of  them:  "Craw!  under 
ycur  stones  again:  we  do  not  want  you!" 
Memories  of  the  battle  against  F.sclst  ap- 
peasement by  America's  bipartisan  interven- 
ticaists  in  1939-41  must  today  reunite  con- 
aenrattve  and  liberal  America  as  the  battle  cf 
Aglncourt  united  England  on  St.  Crispin's 
Day: 

"He,  that  shall  live  this  day.  and  see  old  see. 
Win  yearly  on  the  vlgU  feast  his  friends 
•     •     • 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  «-bed. 
Shall  ihln'i  theracclvos  accursed  they  were 
njt  iicrc; 


And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any 

speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's 

clay." 

For  Ufe  In  human  society  is  an  unending 
St.  Crispin's  Day.  co  meaningless  vanity  cf 
ego  and  mean-aplrlied  telf-lnterest,  but  a 
battle  where  every  slltrhtest  political  act  is  a 
resr:ons;blllty  of  infinite  moral  significance. 

Pms  Viereck. 

Habwichport.  Mas*..  October  19.  1930. 

The  Ethics  or  Ezra  Polito 
To  the  Ntw  Yo2K  Hs?.alo  Tpi3une: 

The  position  of  really  setlous.  non-PhUls- 
tlne  opponents  of  the  Bolllngen  Award  gets 
CO  mlsrepreientsd  In  mobt  periodicals  that 
the  following  must  be  stressed:  None  or  us 
(w.ih  one  overpubllclzed  exception)  v;as  Im- 
pusnlng  the  committee's  motives  nor  indict- 
ing pU  mociern  poetry.  For  us  the  iss'je  Is 
whether,  as  some  "new  crirlcs"  believe,  form 
and  techn!que  ccn  be  considered  apart  frcm 
content  and  meaning.  Thus,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  Oct-iber  1943,  I  protested  vlgor- 
ously  rgainst  articles  absurdly  accusing  the 
Bollinjren  committee  of  Fascist  sympathies 
and  concl'.:ded:  "The  fymp.ithies  of  t'nc  com- 
mittee were  not  with  Pounds  politics  but 
with  the  widely  held  unhistor;cal  and  un- 
psychologlcal  argument  that  artistic  form 
can  be  considered  ap=.rt  frcm  its  content  and 
moral  meaning." 

No  thought  control;  there  muct  be  no  cen- 
sorship of  Povnd's  rl-rht  to  publish  anythln3 
v.h3iever.  But  must  he  also  get  a  govern- 
ment-connected prize  for  it?  Perhaps  yes. 
if  It  were  for  his  brUliant.  earlier,  more  dis- 
tinguished v.orks.  Unfortunately  this  hon- 
orably motivated  award  was  solely  for  one 
book:    his  Plsan  Cantos. 

Poems  of  esthetic  Intention  must  be  Judged 
only  tsthetlcally.  regardless  of  their  author's 
pol'.tics.  But  Pound's  prize-winning  Plsan 
Cantos  are  not  intended  as  purely  esthetic. 
Theirs  is  a  political  message  that  Mussolini 
was  martyred  and  World  War  II  caused  by 
Jews:  "the  goyim"'  (non-Jews)  "so  to  sal- 
able slaughter'  for  "the  yidd  •  •  •  Da- 
vid rex  the  prime  s.  o.  b."  This  is  politic?, 
rot  serious  poetry,  and  hence  not  exempt 
from  America's  ethical,  ncnesthetic  condem- 
nation. Whether  from  a  fashionable  cote- 
rie-protected poet  or  a  mere  "low-brow"  Ger- 
ald K.  Smith,  such  influential  racists  propa- 
ganda against  World  War  II  must  be  pro- 
tested by  those  to  whom  a  simule  human 
compaesion  for  Hitler's  millions  cf  tortured 
vlccims  Is  the  deepest  emotional  and  moral 
experience  of  otir  era.  What.  Indeed,  is  cur 
very  necessary  zeal  against  communism  but 
thij  rame  heart-breaking  distress  over  Inhu- 
manity? 

Prroi  ViEETcx. 

K.\2V.  ICHPOET.  MASS.,  NoT.  3.  1950. 


Tiio  Says  Ke'il  Back  UN  Decision  in  Event 
of  Con?.ict  V.'iili  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ?.  RICHARDS 

or   SLUTH   C.USnLIN.«. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  RICH.'^EDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo'Aing  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Novemoer  7.  1950: 
Trro  Sats  Hell  B\ck  UN  Decision  in  Event 
or  Conflict  WrrH  Red  China 
(By   C.  L.   Suizt>€rger) 
Bri.cEADE,     Yvco3L.*\iA.     Nuveiiiber     C — If 
complications  v,ri£i:ig  from  the  Korean  War 


should  result  in  an  outbreak  of  hoetUitles  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  CommunUt 
China.  Marshal  Tito  said  this  evening.  Yugo- 
slavia will  adhere  to  any  United  Nations  defi- 
nition as  to  which  wts  the  aggressor  nation 
and  will  abide  by  the  ensuing  action  voiced 
by  that  international  body. 

Yugoslavia's  Premier  was  definite  in  this 
assertion.  In  an  interview  with  ihi»  cor- 
respondent, he  seld  that  it  was  still  d.fflcult 
to  assess  the  attitude  on  Korea  cf  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Chinese  Communist  government.  Be 
cdaed  that  not  even  the  Unued  Spates  ap- 
peared to  h.ive  adopted  any  precUe  stand  yei: 
that  he  vaa  net  In  s  pcrrUlon  to  gtge  the 
accuracy  of  reports  from  Korea  or  to  eralu* 
Ate  the  fcccpe  of  the  situation. 

The  msrrh.il  tras  arked  what  bis  country's 
etand  wuu'd  be  thovld  a  deteriorating  cltua- 
tlon  »:rlng  about  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China.  He 
repl'.ed: 

■  My  attitude  Is.  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
cf  our  delegation  to  tl-.e  United  Nations. 
If  svch  a  sittiation  as  ^ou  ment'.cn  should 
develop,  we  would  take  a  stand  against  any 
and  all  aggression.  I  should  not  ir<e  to  be 
misunderrtood.  It  Is  the  United  Nations  It- 
self v-hlch  must  decide  who  is  the  aggressor. 
Our  stand  will  be  the  same — that  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  will  adhere  to  that 
body's  decision. ' 

Marshal  Tito  recalled  that  his  country  had 
agreed  to  recognize  the  Chiness  Communist 
Government  and  hnd  evinced  a  desire  to  ex- 
change envoys  vrith  Peiping.  There  had  teen 
no  reply  from  China,  but  he  raid  he  could 
Judge  from  the  Communist  Chinese  press 
that  Mr.  Mao's  attitude  was  not  very  friend- 
ly.   To  this  he  added: 

"We  know  why.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  ail  ccuntrieo  having  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  all  have  a  uni- 
form policy  on  Y'ugoslavla.  t>ecause  Soviet 
pcllcy  toward  this  country  has  net  changed, 
and  they  cannot  have  an  independent  view.** 
Internationally  speaking,  these  statsments 
by  Marshal  Tito  have  an  er.ceptional  Im- 
portance t)ec2'ase,  as  he  conunented.  Y'ugo- 
slavia  remains  a  truly  Ccnimunist  state 
based  upon  the  tenets  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 
althougii  opposed  to  the  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  revise  those  precepts.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  recalled  that  Yugoslavia, 
with  32  divisions,  has  the  largest  army  in 
the  part  of  Europe  outside  the  Soviet  orbit. 

TITO   WOULD    KrEP   OBLir.ATION 

The  marshal  was  asked  whether  Yugoslavia 
would  Ije  prepared  to  earmark  certain  of 
her  armed  forces  \.o  be  placed  at  the  perma- 
nent disposal  of  the  United  Nations  to  com- 
bat   aggression    when    and    where    it    might 

OCCIU". 

•This  means  a  matter  for  the  future."  he 
replied.  "Wlien  cur  country  underu-kcs  an 
Obligation,  it  keeps  it.  Our  country  is  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  symbolic  help,  be- 
cause it  means  nothing  and  can  only  lead 
to  trouble.  I  can  only  confirm  KardelJ's 
stand  at  ilie  United  NatiOiis.  {Or.  Edward 
Kardelj,  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  has  sup- 
ported United  Natior.s  decisions  on  Korea  1 

Marstal    Tito   continued: 

"The  character  of  aggression  must  be  de- 
fined. We  are  on  the  side  of  tr>  e  countries 
that  oppose  aagression  as  formulated  by  the 
United  Nations.     Thus  our  stand  is  clear." 

During  the  Interview,  v.hich  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Marshal  Tito  spoke  wuh 
complete  frankness  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. His  views  were  expressed  in  Serbo- 
Croatian  and  translated  by  a  government  in- 
terpreter, out  it  was  evident  that  the  Mar- 
shal's kncv.ledge  of  English  is  now  fairly 
considerable. 

He  looked  healthy  and  fit,  unworrled  by 
the  cares  occasioned  by  the  Cominlorm's  po- 
litxal  war  against  Y'ugoslavia,  its  economic 
blcrkade.  cr  th3  difficult  food  situation 
caused  by  this  year'-  drought. 
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Wearlnf  *  gT*J  army  uniform  with  red 
ftrtpes  on  his  trousers,  and  no  decoration*. 
be  talked  with  great  cordiality  and  openness. 

The  dlacusslon  took  place  in  his  home  In 
a  Belgrade  suburb,  an  unpretentious  vlUa. 
Coffee,  plum  brandy,  and  Macedonian  cigar- 
ettes were  served.  Two  dogs,  an  Alsatian 
that  he  jrot  from  the  retreating  Germans 
during  the  war  and  a  bird  dog.  wandered 
•bout  the  antechambers  Beside  his  desk 
stood  a  bust  of  Lenin — and  none  of  Oen- 
erallAalmo  Stalin. 

Aside  from  expresslnjr  his  views  on  the 
far  eastern  crisis,  the  marshal  made  the 
following  points : 

1  Yugoslavia  has  no  desire  to  retain  the 
Greek  children  who  ■v.ere  brought  to  the 
country  during  Greece's  civil  war,  and  Bel- 
grade hopes  that  the  International  Red  Cross 
can  supervise  the  return  of  those  children 
desired  by  their  parents. 

a.  Yugoslavia  has  no  territorial  claims 
upon  Greek  Macedonia,  nor  does  she  desire 
frontier  alterations,  but  she  would  wish  to 
see  certain  minority  rights  granted  to  the 
Slavonic  elements  In  that  territory. 

3  If  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  international 
relationships  and  will  not  cause  unre.st 
among  Yugoslavia's  Internal  population,  the 
Belgrade  government  will  release  Archbishop 
Aloysiiis  Steptnac.  at  present  Imprisoned  as 
a  war  criminal.  The  possibility  of  releasing 
the  cleric  exists  now.  He  might  be  sent  to  a 
monastery,  or  there  could  be  another  solu- 
tion, but  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  serve 
as  a  prelate  in  the  country. 

4.  Yugoslavia  is  ready  to  purchase  arms 
from  the  western  powers  for  national  de- 
feixse.  and  in  yt  emergency  would  a&k  for 
materl.il   aid   wflerever  she  could   obtain   it. 

5.  Despite  Moscow's  propaganda.  Yugo- 
slavia does  not  consider  that  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  catastrophic  for  Europe:  In- 
stead, it  has  afforded  great  help  to  certain 
countries,  such  as  Italy  and  FYance. 

6.  While  the  temjx)  of  the  Yugoslav  revo- 
lution has  in  no  sense  slowed,  a  broad  new 
amnesty  of  political  prisoners  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

TlANSn  TO  CSSZCX   HOPED  FOR 

Of  relations  with  Greece.  Marshal  Tito 
Si.  Id. 

■  flail  way  communications  between  the  two 
countries  have  not  yet  been  established,  but 
It  Is  not  our  fault.  We  have  sought  to  re- 
store them.  In  order  to  use  our  free  zone  in 
In  the  port  of  Salonika.  I  hope  this  matter 
will  soon  be  settled  with  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment- 
Talking  In  extreme  temperate  terms  of 
Grrece,  Marshal  Tito  Indicated  that  he  was 
anxious  for  a  setrlement  of  the  outstanding 
questions.  He  would  like  the  Red  Cross, 
with  ite  great  reputation,  to  handle  the  re- 
patriation of  Greek  children  whose  parents 
wish  their  return.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Red  Croes  to  supervise  this,  he  said,  because 
of  the  Comlnform's  propaijanda  allegations 
that  Yugoslavia  Is  turning  over  to  "Fascist 
reactionaries"  children  whose  parents  were 
In  Rumania,  Czechfjslovakla,  and  other  lands 
under  5o\let  control. 

"As  far  nf.  Macedonia  is  concerned,  ue  have 
not  asked  for.  nor  do  we  consider  request- 
ing, revision  of  the  existing  order.  We  do 
think  of  the  Slavic  minority  in  Greece,  It 
does  exist,  and  we  cannot  allow  that  subject 
to  be  forgotten — first,  for  reasons  of  prin- 
.clple:  and  ssoocd.  because  the  Comlnform. 
especially  Bulgaria,  continually  attacks  us  on 
thi-i  Issue.  But  we  have  In  mind  no  terri- 
torial claims.  In  contrast.  Bulgaria,  with  the 
full  knowUdge  of  the  Soviet  Union,  bus  pre- 
tentions on  Yugoslav  Macedonia." 
On  Albania,  he  said: 

"Press  reports  that  Soviet  experts  and  In- 
structors are  being  sent  there  are  based  upon 
fact.  Eut  they  c;innot  create  a  large  army 
there  because  the  country  is  too  sroull.  They 
are  certainly  strengthening  Albania's  econ- 
omy for  their  own  purposes.     Albania  con- 


tinues to  behave  provocatively  upon  our 
border  and  to  shoot  across  ut  our  patrols. 
Furthermore,  Tirana  is  making  plain  again 
Its  designs  on  the  Kossovo  and  Metchlje  re- 
gions of  Yugoslavia. ' 

On  the  question  of  Austria  and  Greece  as 
neighbors,  he  declared: 

"We  are  ready  any  day  to  normalize  rela- 
tionships. They  are  not  bad  right  now  with 
.Austria,  and  are  improving  dally.  We  hope 
the  same  will  occur  with  Greece  and  I  think 
that  will  be  soon,  although  to  date  there  has 
been  little  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Athens." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.: 

Russia's  Real  Aim 

The  Rur.sians  mean  to  conquer  us. 

They  have  been  announcing  that  inten- 
tion in  their  writmgs  for  a  long  time.  Just  as 
Hitler  did  In  his  book,  Mcin  Kampf.  Un- 
happily, too  many  of  us  have  not  wanted  to 
lace  this  brutal  truth. 

Now  events  In  Korea  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  are  compelling  us  to  accept  it  as  the 
great  cardinal  lact  governing  our  lives. 

Russian  talk  of  peace  Is  meaningless.  It 
is  contradicted  by  Communist  action  in  Ko- 
rea and  Communist  action  in  the  United 
Nauuns.  When  the  clrlp.s  were  down  on  a 
UN  resolution  that  would  have  promoted 
early  peace  In  Korea  Russia  voted  "no." 

The  Kremlin  has  no  Idea  of  negotiating 
a  lasting  peace  or  any  other  kind  of  settle- 
ment that  vrould  hamper  Its  plan  for  global 
conquest.  Russian  leaders  believe  Commu- 
nist society  represents  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture and  that  we  in  the  west  are  a  dying  clv- 
Uizatlon,  So  frevently  are  they  convinced 
of  this  that  they  are  never  troubled  for  long 
by  Individual  reverses.  They  believe  time 
works  for  them. 

Obviously  that  doesn't  mean  they're  con- 
tent to  sit  back  passively  and  wait  for  us 
to  crumble.  They  exert  a  constant  pres- 
sure against  us.  probing  for  weak  spots. 
That's  why  they  went  Into  Korea  in  the 
first  place;  they  had  it  marked  as  a  soft 
point. 

It  should  be  abundantly  plain  to  every 
American,  furthermore  that  every  Soviet  suc- 
cess emboldens  Moscow  to  more  daring  ad- 
ventures. 

Most  Important  of  all.  It  brings  nearer  the 
day  when  Soviet  rulers  may  be  willing  to 
undertake  a  decisive  phase  In  their  strug- 
gle with  the  We-si  No  men  undertake  a  uar 
unless  they  think  they  have  a  good  chance 
to  win  It.  The  critical  moment  Is  the  one 
when  they  at  lust  believe  their  prospects 
are  t>rlght. 

Knowing  all  this  about  the  Russians,  what 
must  we  do?  First,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
once  and  for  all  of  wishful  thinking  about 
the  likelihood  Russia  will  change  its  ob- 
jectives. The  Kremlin's  purpose  is  unal- 
terable— to  destroy  us — and  everything  It 
docs  serves  that  end  and  no  other. 

We  must  then  resolve  to  do  everything 
pofislble  to  compel  Ruasla  to  postpone  the 
decision  that  means  general  war.  That 
means  a  hl(;h  state  of  military  preparedness 
for  ourselves  and  our  AIUss.  reiU  protection 


both  for  America  and  the  crucial  industry 
of  Western  Europe.  It  means  accepting 
controls,  sacrifices,  hardships  at  home. 

We  do  not  have  much  time  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  this.  The  areas  of  the  world 
left  to  free  men  are  diminishing.  Our  chief 
military  advantages — the  A-bomb  and  a 
strategic  air  force — also  arc  diminishing 
relatively  as  Russian  power  gains. 

The  price  of  failure  to  do  all  these  things 
now— while  the  Russians  presumably  are 
still  deferring  the  big  decUion— will  be 
wholesale  war. 

We  might  get  It  anyway.  It  might  come 
through  accident  ur  Soviet  miscalculation 
of  our  strength  and  theirs.  Or  Moscow  might 
conclude  that  a  long  stalemate  Induced  by 
our  growing  power  would  ultimately  work 
to  the  ruin  of  Communist  leaders  They 
might  in  desperation  choose  a  war  of  doubt- 
ful outcome  rather  than  risk  their  necks  at 
home  by  waiting  too  long. 

These  eventualities  we  cannot  guard 
against.  But  in  duty  to  ourselves  and  free 
people  everywhere,  we  must  behave  as  if 
accident  and  mistake  will  not  govern.  We 
must  act  to  show  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
that  they  cannot  win.  Or  to  put  It  a  better 
way,  that  we  will  not  be  defeated. 


Masonic  Address  by  Hon.  Burnet  R. 

Maybank,  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  S*iCTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27>,  1950 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  Landmark  Lodse,  No. 
76.  Ancient  Free  Masons,  at  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
ludt,'e.  in  Charleston.  8.  C.  December  11, 

1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  we  honor  ourselves  by  gathering 
here  to  honor  some  of  the  early  craftsmen 
who  helped  to  build  the  noble  structure  of 
Masonry  in  South  Carolina, 

It  is  a  noble  structure,  and  we,  who  are  the 
benehciaries  of  the  work  done  by  these  pio- 
neers, may  sometimes  forget  the  debt  of 
h<jnor  and  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  them.  It 
is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  take 
time  out  from  our  busy  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  pay  tribute  to  the  services  of 
the  members  of  Landmark  Lodge,  No,  76.  An- 
cient Free  Masons,  which  was  organized  100 
years  ago  tonight. 

Celebrations  of  this  sort  are  only  partially 
successful  if  they  only  look  backward  and 
contemplate  what  has  been  done  In  the  past. 

It  Is  equally  Important  that,  as  we  honor 
and  admire  the  accomplishments  of  our 
predecessors  we  draw  Inspiration  and  courage 
from  those  accomplishments  as  a  part  of  our 
own  equipment  to  carry  on  the  work  they 
have  pioneered.  We  can  honor  them,  of 
c<jurse,  by  taking  part  In  this  celebration  and 
In  discussing  what  they  have  done  for  Ma- 
sonry In  South  Carolina,  and  particularly  in 
considering  the  unf.ivorable  conditions  they 
often  encountered,  but  we  can  pay  to  them 
a  more  sincere  tribute  and  prove  ourselves 
more  worthy  to  wear  their  mantle  by  basing 
our  future  activities  and  etTorts  upon  a  firm- 
er  uuderstandmg   and   appreciation   of    the 
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loy.iltv  and  devotion  that  characterized  their 
cervices  and  made  of  their  achievements  the 
record  we  aic  here  to  pay  tribute  to  tonight. 
There  has  long  heen  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  of  Masonry,  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
Mr'-onlc  writers  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
pofslble  origin  of  the  society  in  the  remote 
ages  of  the  past.  Later  research  has  tended 
to  show  that  most  of  these  claims  to  the 
legendary  antiquity  of  the  order  are  without 
definite  historical  basis,  but  they  are  inter- 
esting. Besides,  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
some  of  them,  because  there  ere  many  facts 
in  human  history  that  cannot  be  definitely 
established  by  scientific  methods,  but  neither 
can  they  be  definitely  disproved. 

Among  these  legendary  claims  to  the  an- 
cient Origin  cf  the  Masonic  fraternity  Is  one 
to  the  effect  that  the  history  ot  the  human 
race  was  the  story  cf  Masonry,  beginning 
with  the  migration  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Others  have  claimed  that  the  society  is  the 
successor  of  ancient  mysteries  coming  from 
the  oriental  peoples.  Another  theory  is  that 
the  rites  cf  Masonry  played  a  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Still 
others  have  held  that  the  order  had  Its  be- 
ginnings in  the  civil  strifes  In  Great  Britain 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  says  that  the 
consensus  of  reliable  historical  opinion  af- 
firms that  the  premier  Grand  Lodge  cf  Eng- 
land, organized  on  June  24.  1717.  'is  the 
mother  of  all  regular  Masonic  lodges  of  the 
three  craft  degrees,  and,  therefore,  peculiar 
Interest  centers  In  the  landmarks,  legends, 
and  authentic  narratives  pertaining  to  the 
English  rite  itself,  a5  well  as  the  American 
rite,  the  daughter  thereof,  so  to  speak." 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  origin  of  J-reemasonry.  It  Is  a  fraternity 
composed  always  of  men  of  leadership  and 
Influence  in  their  communities — men  who 
contribute  to  the  upbuilding  and  advance- 
ment of  the  educational,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural interests  of  their  communities. 

In  taking  part  In  activities  of  this  sort, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  members  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  always  utilize  the  outstand- 
ing Masonic  quality  of  fraternity.  Masons 
recognize  the  value  cf  cooperation,  of  work- 
ing together  in  undertakings  that  are  for 
the  good  of  all.  They  are.  therefore,  always 
to  be  found  supporting  the  leading  move- 
ments designed  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  and  the  development  of 
their  home  towns  and  their  States  These 
activities  they  carry  on.  not  as  Masons.  l:ut  as 
citizens  who  have  adopted  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry-  and  have  made  them  a  part 
of  their  equipment  for  doing  their  share  in 
civic  undertakings — equipment  that  lifts 
them  above  the  level  of  selfish  and  mercen- 
arv  motives. 

The  first  lodge  of  Masons  In  South  Caro- 
lina was  organized  in  Charleston  on  October 
28.  1735.  This  was  Just  19  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  premier  grand  lodge  in 
England,  which  Is  referred  to  .is  "the  mother 
of  all  regular  Masonic  lodges  of  the  three 
craft  degrees."  For  many  years  there  were 
two  grand  lodges  In  South  Carolina  One 
was  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Most  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Society  of  Free  Masons,  and 
the  other  was  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
York  Masons  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Between  these  two  organlzationa  much  dis- 
cord and  dissension  developed,  which  did 
neither  any  good. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Incidents  growing 
out  of  this  rivalry  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  Ocorge  Washington  to  South 
Carolina  in  '791.  shortly  after  he  became 
President.  On  his  arrival  m  Charleston  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  wrote 
him  a  letter  ex^jressing  respect  for  his  pub- 
lic and  p.'-l.ete  character,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  with  the  bretiiren 
of  the  society.  The  letter  contained  this 
concluding  ptrtf^iT-ph : 


"With  fervent  zeal  for  your  happiness,  we 
pray  that  a  life  so  dear  to  the  bosom  cf  this 
society,  and  to  society  in  general,  may  be 
long,  very  long  preserved;  and.  when  you 
leave  the  temporal  symbolic  ledges  of  this 
world,  may  you  be  received  in  the  Celestial 
Lodge  of  light  and  perfection,  where  the 
Grand  Master  Architect  of  the  universe 
presides" 

No  such  recognition  was  accorded  General 
Washington  by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Masons.  And  after  Washington's  death  In 
1799.  a  civic  procession  in  his  honor  took 
place  in  Charleston,  in  which  259  members 
of  the  Ancient  York  Masons  took  part,  but 
there  Is  no  record  ol  any  recognition  of 
Washington  as  a  Mason  by  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Masons. 

Albert  G.  Mac-iey,  for  many  years  an  officer 
of  Landmar":  Lodge,  in  his  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  South  Carolina,  refers  to  the 
bitter  feud  between  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  and  the  Ancient  Yorks.  point- 
ing out  that  each  denied  the  legitimacy  and 
the  regularity  of  the  other,  and  that  each 
grand  lodge  fostered  a  hostile  feeling  toward 
the  other.  And  Mackey  expresses  the  view 
that  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Ancient  and  Accepted  Masons  to 
participate  in  the  c^re:nonlcs  in  honor  of 
Washington  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  Ancient  York  Mason,  and 
that  his  masonic  claim  was  not  recognized 
by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Masons.  Tiiey 
mourned  him  as  Citizens,  but  could  not 
admit  his  right  to  masonic  funeral  honors. 
In  this,  Mackey  holds,  thev  were  consistent. 
Neither  the  fear  of  unpopularity  nor  the  per- 
suasions of  patriotism  would  permit  them  to 
abandon  the  i;round  they  had  taken,  along 
with  their  mother  lodge  in  England,  that 
all  Ancient  York  Masons  were  irregular  and 
clandestine. 

The  masonic  feuds  in  Charleston  played 
a  part  also  in  the  visit  of  Marquis  de  La- 
layette  m  1825.  The  marquis  had  been  in. 
formed  of  the  differences,  and  avoided  of- 
fending either  of  them  by  pleading  lac% 
of  time  to  accept  or  take  part  in  any  cere- 
monies in  his  honor. 

This  rivalry  between  the  two  grand  lod/es 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  organiza'irn 
of   Landmark    Lodge.    No.    76.      It    became   so 
bitter  at  times  that  promlijent   members  of 
each   faction  recognl7ed   the  necessity  for  a 
reconciliation  and  union  of  the  two  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  effective  Masonry 
in   South  Carolina.     An   effort  was   made  to 
effect    such   a   reconciliation   as   a   result   of 
which  a  special  communication  cf  the  grand 
lodge    was    held    on    December    11.    1860,    at 
which  a  warrant  of  constitution  was  granted 
to  John  Alexander  Gyles.  Theodore  S,  Gour- 
dln.  and  William  AUston  Gourdm  "to  open 
and  hold  a  lodge  to  be  designated  as  Land- 
mark Lodge.  No.  75.  under  our  jurisdiction, 
at  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina,   or   within    three    miles    of   the    same," 
It  was  to  be   a  lodge  "to  which   all  Mar-ons 
might  look  for  guidance  and  instruction  in 
the   true   and   undefiled  woik  of  the  craft." 
The  new  ledge  faced   a  delicate  situation 
In    undertaking   to   compose   the   diSerences 
that    divided    Charleston    Masonry    for    so 
many  years.    It  was  highly  successful  during 
its    first    10   year:-,    but    when    the    War    Be- 
tween the  States  broke  out  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Landm.ark  took  pan  in  the  conflict, 
from   which   many   never   returned.     A   dis- 
pensation was  obtained  in   1862  which  per- 
mitted the  lodge  to  suspend  for  2  years,  and 
as    the   temple   wa.s   witmn    range   of    Union 
shells,  the  records  and  other  effects  were  sent 
to    Columbia    for    safekeeping.      They    were 
stolen    or    burned    when    Sherman    entered 
and  destroyed  Columbia. 

In  July  1865  a  few  members  who  had  sur- 
vived the  war  undertook  to  restore  the  lodge. 
They  were  denied  a  dispensation  to  reoi>en 
the  lodge  until  dues  to  the  grand  lodge 
were    paid.     The   amount    involved    was   be- 


tween $60  and  670,  a  sum  which  the  members 
could  not  pny,  A  loan  was  arrant;?d.  the 
dues  were  p?ld.  and  Landmark  Lodge  was 
restored  to  active  life.  It  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  prosper  to  this  good  hour. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  refe.-  briefly  to 
some  of  the  chnn^ies  that  have  taken  place 
In  South  Carolina  during  the  hundred  years 
since  Landmark  Lodge  was  organized  In 
1850  the  population  cf  the  State  ws-s  663.- 
507:  -  is  now  more  than  three  ti'nes  that 
figure — 2,117,027  Charleston  in  1653  had  a 
population  of  42.984  Two  years  earlier.  In 
1848.  the  city's  population  was  26451 — a 
gain  o?  62  percent  m  2  yeai-s.  That  rate  of 
growth  has  not  been  kept  up.  as  we  all 
know. 

In  1830  South  Carolina  had  only  very  lim- 
ited iniv,rtry.  There  were  18  cotton  mills 
employing  about  1,C00  workers,  and  the 
census  of  1850  shows  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

As  of  July  1  of  this  year,  there  are  283 
textile  miUs  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
employing  137.416  people 

Other  industries  that  have  flourished  in 
the  Slate  since  the  blot  cf  reconstruction 
was  removed  include  pulp  mills,  brick  mak- 
ing, lumbering,  foundries,  refineries,  and 
fisheries.  The  provith  of  cattle  raising  and 
dairying  is  rapidly  transforming  ajxicultural 
conditions  in  the  State. 

The  improvements  in  the  living  conditions 
of  our  people  in  the  past  100  years  have 
prot>ably  been  more  pronounced  than  in  any 
similar  {jeriod  in  our  history.  In  1850  our 
people  had  no  telephones,  no  electric  lights, 
no  electric  refrigerators,  no  automobiles,  no 
radios,  no  television,  nor  many  other  con- 
veniences that  have  become  commonplace 
with  us  Neither  the  Stale  government  nor 
the  Federal  Government  had  done  anything 
toward  providing  the  people  with  roeds  and 
provision  for  public  education  was  quite 
limited.  There  was  no  Government  develop- 
ment of  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
no  rural  electrification,  no  Federal  land  bank. 
no  insurance  of  ^ank  deposits  or  building 
and  loan  shares,  no  insurance  of  loans  for 
building  homes,  no  unemplovment  insur- 
ance, no  social  Fecunty,  These  and  many 
other  benefits  now  enjoyed  were  unknown 
and  undreamed  of  when  Lancm.irk  Lodge, 
No.  76.  was  organised. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  make 
a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  developments 
going  on  in  these  dangerous  davs  as  they 
relate  to  our  city,  our  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  world.  In  so  doing.  I  am  recognizing  the 
fact  that  we.  as  Masons,  are  Interested  In 
broader  fields  than  those  pertaining  to  Ma- 
sonic affairs  alone. 

As  I  am  sure  everyone  m  South  Carolina 
Is  aware  by  now,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  anounced  that  it  has  selected 
this  State  as  the  home  of  its  great  new  pro- 
duction plants  to  be  designed,  buUt.  and 
ojjerated  by  the  du  Pont  Co 

This  is  inr.portant  news,  not  only  for  South 
Carolina,  but  for  cur  neighboring  States  and 
for  the  entire  !X)Utheastern  United  States  as 
well 

The  construction  of  this  vast  new  produc- 
tion facility  on  a  250,000-acre  tract  in  Aiken 
and  Barnwell  Counties  will  make  South  Car- 
olina one  of  the  most  important  atomic 
energy  centers  in  the  United  States — and, 
therefore,  m  the  whole  world. 

What  this  will  mean  to  South  Carolina  In 
future  years — when  at  least  part  ol  the  al- 
most liinitless  potentialities  of  atomic  energy 
have  been  fulfilled — can  only  be  guessed  at 
now.  But  it  is  nevertheess  safe  to  say  that 
we  have  been  peru.lerly  fortunate  in  having 
been  given  this  opportunity  to  play— at  thU 
very  early  stage  in  atomic  energy  develop- 
jxient — so  important  a  role  in  so  vital  and 
promising  an  enterprise. 

What  the  new  plants  will  mean  to  South 
Carolina  in  the  more  immediate  future  la 
somewhat  easier  to  imagine.    The  magnitude 
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o£  the  build 'nf  )ob  to  b«  done  here  can  bs 
TlMAliaMl  vtMD  one  reaUaet  Uun  the  Con* 
gnae  hM  alre&dy  &p{»oprl«ted  »a60.000.000  to 
■tart  construction  at  tl>«  n«w  alt*.  J\»t  how 
much  more  wUi  b«  spent  on  conat ruction  It  Is 
not  poHUble  Ui  say  nght  now.  but  I  can  assure 
you    t  wJl  be  cojMlderable. 

This  building  Job— and  the  operational 
job  ll*at  win  com*  afterward — will  mean  new 
opportunities  lor  employment  and  new  op- 
partunlti-«  for  South  Carolina  businessmen. 
It  Is  espected.  for  example,  that  at  the  end 
ot  6  MOnttM  8.000  construction  employees 
wUl  alraedy  be  oo  the  Job  at  the  new  site. 

But  aside  Irom  the  obvious  material  bene- 
fiu  tliat  will  accrue  from  havlr.g  this  great 
production  enterprtee  In  our  mldat.  I,  as  a 
doutb  C«roilnl*n~e«pecially  In  these  peril- 
cj*  tlmee — am  proud  of  the  contribution  our 
Suite  has  been  given  the  chance  to  make,  not 
cnly  to  the  po»s:ble  future  well-being  of 
cu»  eoantry.  but  to  iu  defense  as  well. 

It  la,  I  believe,  a  well-accepted  fact  that 
th?  future  reallzaticn  of  the  potentlalltiea  of 
f  iom^  energy  for  good  will  be  at  least  par- 
tially governed  by  the  acUviUea  to  be  carried 
on  at  the  South  Carolina  plant  of  the  Atomic 
Cziexgy  CoBUftta»lcn.  but — far  more  Important 
than  thia — the  very  future  of  democracy  and 
the  American  way  of  life  may  aell  also  be 
at  stake.  For  the  materials  to  be  made  in 
that  plant,  while  having  a  poasible  future 
ptattiT  I  m  r  application,  can  alao  be  vu^d  in  our 
diiMise — and  perhaps  deci&ively  bo — against 
ihaevil  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggression  now 
looaa  la  the  world. 

This  ralaae  the  question  of  Just  what  it  is 
that  tha  Oovernment  plans  to  do  In  its  new 
Savatanah  River  plant.  Secrecy  of  neceaelty 
in  these  umes  surrounds  much  of  the  work 
ot  the  Atomic  lUiergy  Commission.  It  is 
partly  bscauae  of  this.  I  suppose,  that  some 
people  have  a  misconception  of  what  is  to  be 
manuiikCtured   in   the  new  plant. 

The  new  plant  has  been  called  a  "hydro- 
gen bomb"  plant.  Without  violating  any 
security  provisior.  I  can  say  tuat  this  defl- 
nUely  is  not  true.  The  new  plant  will  not 
taa^tt  Iwiiahs — either  hydrof^en  or  atomic. 
Wbat  the  plant  will  do.  like  the  great  produc- 
tion planu  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  and  Han- 
Icrd.  Wash.,  will  be  to  make  atomic  energy 
materials  that  can  be  used  either  for  bombs 
or  lor  pearetime  power  production  purposes. 
The  plant  will  be  so  designed  that,  if  bydro- 
(iren  bombs  are  proved  to  be  feasible,  it  will 
also  be  able  to  make  materials  that  can  be 
used  In  tbem. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  whenever 
a  huge  enterprise  such  as  the  new  Savannah 
F{!ver  plant  is  undertaken  some  people  are 
bound  to  be  inconvenienced  or  worse.  There 
are.  for  example,  some  1.500  families  living  in 
areas  in  AUcen  and  Barnwell  Counties — many 
ot  whom  have  lived  there  all  their  lives,  as 
did  their  fathers  heiore  them — who  will  have 
to  move  to  make  way  for  the  production 
faculties. 

I  profoundly  regret  that  this  has  to  be 
done,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  take  every  possible  step  to  see 
to  It  that  the  lives  of  these  people  are  dis- 
rupted  slb  lutle  as  possible. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make 
Clear  to  anvone  who  U  directly  involved  that 
relatively  few  properties  In  Uie  area  will  be 
aSectetl  :n  the  immediate  future  Almost  all 
the  townspeople  and  farmers  who  are  not 
located  m  the  zones  desipiiated  as  areas  I 
and  II  In  the  maps  publicized  last  week 
fchould  not.  accirdiiK?  to  present  plans,  be 
affected  before  the  end  of  1951  and  should 
therefore  go  abfjut  their  ri'irnial  business, 
inrluninjr  the  growlnij  of  cr-.j-s 

B<'>th  th<"  Atomic  E;.er'v  (  jmnilasion  and 
the  du  Pont  Co  have  rf-pre^^enlat! vj-s  here 
In  the  5<)urh  They  are  here  to  xet  the  new 
jiroject  underway  stid  Uy  do  it  wi'.h  the 
least  possible  disiuptlon  to  the  lives  of  the 
people  living  in  this  area  and  the  least 
amuunt    of    confusion,    delay,    and    fruetra- 


tion  In  the  handling  of  people  who  wUh  to 
apply  for  employment  or  do  bvtslness  with 
the  new  project. 

Among  Uie  Government  agencies  taking 
a  leading  role  in  tiie  helping  of  people  who 
must  BBOve  because  of  the  new  site  develop- 
maot  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  a 
representative  In  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
site  now  for  a  week  or  more,  and  he  is  set- 
ting up  a  syjtem  whereby  people  who  live  in 
the  affected  areas  may  receive  Information 
on  other  areas  they  might  wish  to  move  to 
and  may  have  aaaistance  lu  making  appli- 
cations for  loans. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  assUtance  the 
Deijarlment  of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  to 
give,  I  have  been  told  that  lUU  are  being 
prepared  of  those  persons  who  will  have  to 
be  relocated  and  who  will  require  assUtance. 
These  files  will  contain  Information  on  Just 
what  type  of  laud  and  housing  each  person 
will  need  at  his  new  location.  As  a  corollary 
to  thii  the  Department  of  Agriculture  U  also 
obtaining  lisUng  of  places  in  Aiken  and  Barn- 
well counties  and  adjoining  counties  which 
are  suitable  for  evacuated  families  to  re- 
settle in.  UnUl  announccmenU  are  made 
about  these  listings,  people  wishliig  infor- 
mation about  the  availability  of  homes  and 
lands  In  adjoining  areas  may  conUct  their 
local  county  agricultural  agents.  They  have 
offices  in  the  county  seau. 

1  have  also  t>een  assured  that  the  people 
In  the  affected  areas  who  normally  handle 
farm  loans  have  been  alerted  to  give  the 
most  help  possible  to  people  who  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  move  because  of  the  new  atomic 
energy  plant.  The  procedures  for  folks  now 
living  on  the  affected  areas  and  who  desire 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  lands  else- 
where are  these: 

1.  If  the  farmer  has  credit  of  sub-tantlal 
equity,  he  may  apply  for  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  new  lands  to  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  office  serving  the  territory 
iu  which  he  wishes  to  rel.x^ate.  The  name 
and  address  of  this  representative  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration county  supervisor  in  the  county  seat 
of  the  home  county  of  the  applicant. 

2  U  the  farmer  does  not  have  credit  of 
substantial  equity,  he  should  apply  for  a 
loan  to  the  Farmers  Home  AdralnUtralion 
county  supervisor  In  the  county  In  which 
he  wishes  to  relocate.  The  county  super- 
visors for  Aiken  and  Barnwell  Counties  will 
know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  county 
supervisors  In  other  counties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  also 
gearing  its  loan  agencies  to  be  of  help  to 
those  people  in  the  affected  areas  who  may 
need  to  borrow  funds  for  operating  tapenses 
during  the  moving  period.  People  wishing 
to  apply  for  loans  for  operating  purposes 
may  apply  to  the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Farmers  Home  AdminlsUatlon, 
or.  of  course,  to  their  local  banks.  Infor- 
mation on  loaua  from  both  the  Production 
Credit  AsS'  elation  or  the  Farn^ers  Home  Ad- 
ministration may  be  obtained  from  county 
supervisors. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  project  right 
now  that  everyone  should  keep  In  mind 
and  that  is  that  this  is  a  very  early  stage 
In  iu  development  For  example,  It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  what  sort  of  facilities  will 
be  erected  to  house  the  construction  work- 
ers on  the  reservation.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  made  up  Mn  mind  that  It 
will  not  build  a  Ciovemnient  town  for  per- 
manent employees  such  as  Oak  Ridge  and 
Kichhind.  Wash  .  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  8<juth  Carolina  site,  where 
there  are  neighbouring  towns,  whs  selected 
for  the  new  plant.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission as  of  now  also  does  not  know  what 
concessions.  If  any.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
award   :n  the  reservation   are.n. 

Because  at  present  we  are  in  a  very  early 
stage  lu  the  plant  s  developuient.  It  is  mi- 


portant  to  guard  against  acting  In  a  flnanclrf 
way  upon  rumors  and  erroneous  reporu.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  as  new  plans  develop,  the 
people  in  the  affected  areas  will  be  kept  ad- 
vised It  is  only  common  prudence,  I  be- 
lieve for  everyone  affected  by  these  plans  to 
obtam  Accurate  and  authentic  information 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
du  Pont  Co.,  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  before 
they  take  any  kind  of  action  that  Involves 
prices  or  property. 

In  addition  to  this  Information  i  have 
sent  to  every  newspaper  and  every  chamber 
of  commerce  In  South  Carolina  an  up-to- 
date  list  of  the  names  of  officers  representing 
both  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
du  Pont  Co.  In  addition  to  lUtin«  each  cffl- 
cer  his  position  and  address,  the  list  also 
provides  other  pertinent  information  con- 
cerning Job  applications,  contracts,  and  sub- 
contracts, concessions,  land  acquisition,  and 
housing.  This  information  will  be  corrected 
and    brought    up-to-date    as    frequently    as 

possible 

I  have  t  ken  some  time  to  plve  you  as 
much  Information  w  is  presently  available 
on  this  new  plant  While  we.  as  South  Caro- 
linians and  Americans,  are  pleased  to  have 
this  gigantic  new  Industry  In  our  State,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  pause  and  consider 
the  urgency  of  this  project.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  basic  need  for  which  It  Is  being 
constructed. 

While  we  have  every  hope  that  the  product 
of  this  plant  may  ultimately  be  used  to 
further  raise  our  standards  of  living  in  a 
peaceful  world,  the  primary  aim  at  the 
moment  Is  to  produce  as  quickly  as  possible 
an  arsenal  of  superior  weapons  and  materiel 
with  which  to  protect  ourselves  against  our 
enemies. 

That  Is  whv  we  are  finding  ourselves  con- 
fronted almost  daily  with  more  stringent 
controls  of  all  kinds  over  our  domestic  econ- 
omy In  order  to  build  plants  such  as  this 
one.  At  the  same  fVne  we  maintain  a  con- 
stant now  of  materiel  and  troops,  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  divert  many  peacetime  goods  and 
services  Into  military  channels. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banklnfr  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  sat  with  other  members 
for  almost  endless  days  and  nlghu  when  we 
considered  and  passed  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  This  act  Is  the  basic  legislation 
which  provides  the  authority  for  complete 
mobilization  of  business  and  Industry  If  it 
should  be  required. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  I  have  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
which  was  authorized  In  that  act  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  use  of  the  author- 
ity granted  by  the  act.  I  have  been  In  cloaa 
touch  with  the  administrators  and  depart- 
ment heads  who  are  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  law. 

Just  before  leaving  Washington  I  held  a 
conference  with  officials  of  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority.  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
more  about  their  present  thinking  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  any  changes  In  their 
present  system  of  priorities  and  allocations. 
The  NPA  is  currently  operating  on  the  b.isls 
of  requirements  erf  military  need  as  advised 
by  the  Munitions  Board. 

Tou  businessmen  who  deal  with  any  goods 
which  require  any  strategic  materials,  for 
Instance,  are  aware  that  NPA  has  thus  far 
controlled  priorities  and  allocations  on  a 
system  of  across-the-board  percentage  cuts. 
Just  for  example,  one  of  the  more  recent 
orders  last  week  was  a  restriction  on  the  use 
of  aluminum  for  civilian  production. 

Beplimlng  January  1.  a  manufacturer  who 
uses  aluminum  will  be  allowed  80  percent 
of  the  amount  he  used  during  the  base 
period  of  January  I  to  July  1.  1950.  for  any 
products  destined  for  civilian  use  Now.  be- 
yond that  restriction  the  use  of  his  allot- 
ment of  aluminum  is  left  entirely  to  the 
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manufacturer.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  uce 
his  entire  supply  for  the  manufacture  of 
one  item,  or  he  may  proportion  his  supply 
and  continue  to  manufacture  his  entire  Una 
in  a  lesser  quantity  if  he  so  desires. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  dramatic  example 
l3  the  case  of  copper.  Wc  found  very  re- 
cently that  copper  was  being  used  at  a  rate 
of  115  percent  of  the  available  supply.  The 
additional  15  percent  may  bs  a  little  startling 
at  flrct.  but  I  think  you  can  readily  see  that 
thl::  excccs  CDUld  come  only  from  stockpiles 
end  inventories.  The  last  order  with  ref- 
erence to  cop;:er  irsued  by  NPA  diiected  a 
20-nerc3nt  cut  and  made  certain  types  of 
cofj'per  available  only  for  military  u:e.  Now, 
tlicre  ar«  tr  o  examples  of  the  manner  in 
vhlch  NPA  Is  pre::ently  tttemptlrg  to  cupply 
tl-.e  needs  of  the  military  with  the  least  ix)s- 
cible  disruption  of  cur  civilian  raquirements. 
Uj  until  now  thi3  system  has  been  adequate 
fcr  tli2  purposes  of  limited  mobilization.  We 
rcu-t  rcaliz3.  however,  that  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  mobilization  drastic  changes  must 
nccaeiarily  be  made. 

In  mv  opinion  thc:e  can  only  be  ons  cclu- 
tio3.  We  sVA  be  forced  to  enter  Into  a  pro- 
prcm  of  end-product  llmHation.  Ercrctary 
S-wyer  h£3  tcld  me  that  the  people  at  NPA 
a.c  already  w^or"^in'^  on  such  plans  so  that 
they  V7lll  be  available  at  any  moment  should 
c.:t  military  requirements  dictate  such  ac- 
tion. Cf  coiirse,  after  that  the  next  logical 
Et?p  will  be  a  controlled  mal-^rials  plan.  In 
that  event  NPA  will  have  the  scle  respon- 
sibility of  dolins;  out  material  for  specifically 
approved  products. 

It  was  originally  thought  that  it  would 
net  be  poo"ible  to  plan  and  administer  a 
controlled  material  plan  earlier  than  July 
1.  1951.  HcT.e.er.  I  have  Just  been  advised 
that  because  of  this  advance  planning  by 
the  NPA  staff.  If  it  should  become  necessary 
the  program  could  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

I  asked  these  officials  if  they  had  any  pri- 
mary goals  or  objectives.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  they  felt  about  administering  the 
authority  cf  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
I  was  told  that  they  have  set  their  sights 
on  three  Roals.  and  I  was  pleased,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  will  be.  with  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose which  thev  have  ett  for  themselves. 
They  list  their  objectives  in  this  order: 

1.  Assurance  that  the  Military  Establish- 
»n^nt  has  available  in  the  neceesary  amounts 
an  adequate  stockpile  of  matsrlaLs  in  short 
supplv.  This  would  include  such  metals  ns 
rickel.  steel,  copper,  zinc,  chrome  and  cad- 
n.lum  and  such  nonmetals  as  benzine,  rub- 
ber and  soda  r\sh. 

2.  Make  sure  there  is  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  available  supply  of  critical 
materials. 

I  was  a5sured  that  this  goal  Is  Intended 
primarily  for  the  protection  cf  the  small- 
business  man  who  all  too  cften  In  the  past 
has  found  himself  either  unable  to  obtain 
a  Just  prorcrtlon  of  critical  materials,  or 
even  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  supplies  he 
needs  to  continue  In  business. 

3.  Encourage  Increaced  productivity.  This 
Is  nothing  mere  than  an  effort  to  obtain 
greater  prodi'ction  from  existing  labor  and 
machinery.  It  would  be  the  means  by  which 
ve  would  greatly  increase  cur  existing  pro- 
duction capacity. 

I  think  these  three  goals  could  well  be 
summed  up  by  comparing  the  NPA  to  a 
switchman  on  the  railroad.  The  switchman 
has  orders  to  clear  the  track  and  give  the 
right-of-way  to  a  military  train.  His  orders 
also  direct  him  to  feed  the  civilian  train 
from  the  sidetrack  Into  the  main  read  as 
quickly  as  the  military  express  has  cleared 
his  block. 

Of  course,  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  you  what 
demands  will  be  made  upon  you  as  an  In- 
divldu.al  or  upon  your  business  or  even  upon 
your  family  tomorrow  or  next  week  or  next 


month.  We  can  only  take  advanteere  of  any 
tl;ne  that  we  may  have  to  lay  our  plans 
wisely  and  pray  that  they  will  never  be 
needed. 

In  the  maelstrom  cf  confusion  that  now 
envelops  the  world,  v.ith  peoples  everywhere 
I'.ncertain.  apprehensive,  and  terror-stricken, 
the  remedy,  the  way  out.  Is  no  direct  or  well- 
marked  path. 

Your  Government  Is  dealing  with  power- 
ful forces  that  it  cannot  accurately  evaluate. 
V.'e  do  net  knew  their  ultimate  ob:cctlve. 
V/e  do  net  kncv;  to  what  extremes  they  will 
go  to  accomplish  their  designs. 

Any  cane  pc»Ton  who  has  ever  seen  war 
clot;e  up  v.'ants  no  mere  of  it.  will  u^e  ev^ry 
effort  and  resource  to  avoid  It.  But  the 
tnal  decision  Is  not  In  our  hands. 

I-'.or  my  part,  I  vill  uce  every  honcratle 
device  to  avoid  a  widespread  \.ct.  There  are 
hundreds  cf  men  ai:d  women  in  and  out  of 
t>.3  SUt3  and  Federal  Government  \7h3  are 
striving  r.s  I  ar-i  to  l:oep  the  armed  conflict 
from  epreedln.^.  If  these  efforts  men  with 
success,  then  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can, 
without  fear,  face  their  ImmediavC  future 
with  hope  end  confidence  and  employ  their 
labor  and  talents  for  the  betterment  of  all 
rr.rn-tlnd. 

I  have  a'ready  exprefsed  my  hope  that 
South  Carolina's  atcmic  energy  plant  may 
soon  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  this 
vast  new  force  for  the  f>eacetim.e  use  of  our 
scientists,  our  docuirs.  and  our  engineers. 
P,:;pid  strides  are  beine  made  in  the  develop- 
ment cf  this  enormous  new  energj. 

Last  July  it  was  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  American  atoraic  energy  production  op- 
erations are  procccdin"?  at  the  highest  rate 
In  history,  and  production  of  the  flesionable 
materials  U-235  and  plutonlum — which  in 
the  long  run  determine  the  num'oer  of  weap- 
ons that  can  be  made — set  a  new  record  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year.  This  means 
that  a  general  st)eed-up  all  along  the  proc- 
essins  line  has  been  achieved  and  the  Han- 
fcrd  and  Cak  Ridge  plants  are  operating 
more  efficiently. 

We  In  South  Carolina  have  n'^'^  teen  given 
the  opportunity  of  helping  to  swell  this 
American  atomic  might  even  more. 

I  hope  you  share  with  me  the  confidence 
I  have*  that  In  this  vital  field  cf  atomic 
energy  our  country  is  growing  steadily  in 
readiness  for  v^hatever  may  come.  I  pray 
that  •1:-'  day  may  come  when  we  may  convert 
cur  atomic  swords  In^o  atomic  plowshares. 
But  meanwhile  I  thank  God  we  have  the 
atomic  Bword.s  v.ith  which  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  forces  of  atheism  and  dark- 
ness. 


Hon.  Eertrand  H.  Snell 


EXTENSION  OF  BI2JL\P,KS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  KILBURis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  you.  sir,  and  the  genileman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Martin]  and  all  his 
old  fiiends  left  in  the  House,  will  be  glad 
to  see  this  editorial  which  follows  from 
the  Odgensbur?  Journal  in  northern 
New  York  about  our  old  friend.  Bert 
Snell.  I  see  Bert  every  few  months  in 
Potsdam.  At  80  he  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  and  reads  the 
CONCREssioN.i.L  RECORD  relipiouslv.  He 
has  more  or  less  retired  from  active  busi- 


ness but  keep-  his  office  in  Pct.'-dnm  and 
whenever  I  can  find  hira  there  I.  nat- 
uralb',  seek  his  advice. 

Many  of  you  older  Hembers  have  often 
inquired  how  he  is.  it  has  been  dificult 
for  me  to  t?ll  him  of  all  your  messages 
so  I  now  ask  you  all  to  salute  a  great 
statesman  and  a  great  American  on  his 
eightieth  birthday. 

Bert  Snell  becam?  a  Member  of  the 
Fov.'-.e  Novem.ber  2,  1915.  He  was  ap- 
pcinted  a  n:mb?r  of  th?  Eous3  Rul?s 
Committee  December  1017.  r.nd  was  m.ade 
Chairman  cf  Rul?s  in  January  1924.  He 
succeeded  John  Garner  as  minority  f.oor 
leader  January  1902,  and  served  as  same 
during  the  Seventy-second,  Seventy- 
third,  Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth 
Conires3C3. 

The  editorial  f ollcv.'s : 
The  North  Countht  Honors  EmT  Snell  On 

EI5  El^HnrrH   BI2TK3AY    iOD.\T 

Northern  New  York  honois  its  moct  distin- 
guished citircn  today  v;hen  Bcrtrand  H  Snrll 
Is  80.  In  his  lifespan  Bert  Snell  has  won 
distinction  in  rublic  life  and  in  many  fields 
of  business.  His  life  is  a  monument  to  the 
fundamental,  but  now  sadly  neglected,  vir- 
tues cf  ambition,  hard  v.crk.  imaqlna-.ion. 
and  thrift.  Most  men  would  be  content  to 
have  become  a  national  flcure  in  politics,  and 
one  cf  the  thrc?  or  four  who  ran  the  coun- 
try, or  to  have  built  a  successful  luniber:!ig. 
power,  cheese,  oil  business,  or  engineering 
college.     Bert  Snell  did  all  of  thece  things. 

He  was  born  in  Coltcn  80  years  apo  today. 
K3  graduated  from  Coltcn  Hioh  School,  and 
Potsdam  State  Normal  School  in  1889.  from 
Amherst  College  m  1894.  In  Amherst  at  the 
same  time  were  several  youn?  men  who  were 
destined  to  go  far  in  later  life.  Amen?  them 
were  Calvin  Ccolldse.  Dwi'Jht  Morrow,  Harlan 
FisK  Stone.  Coolidge  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  Dwi'.^ht  Morro.v  a  Morgan 
partner  In  his  thirties  and  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  Harlan  Stone  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United   Stales. 

In  the  same  year  he  graduated  from  Am- 
herst Mr.  Snell"  get  a  job  as  a  boolikeeper 
with  the  Racquette  River  Paper  Co.  Ei^ht 
years  later  he  resifrned  as  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  and  at  that 
time  sold  his  interests  to  Geori,.;  W.  Sisson. 
He  then  encered  the  lumber  business  and  or- 
ganized the  Canton  Lumber  Co..  with  which 
he  was  actively  identified  until  1908.  In  1910 
h2  purchased  a  power  lue  at  Hlgley  Falls,  on 
the  Racquette  River,  where  he  spent  3  years 
in  developing  a  hydro  plant,  one  of  the  first 
water-power  developments  in  the  Northeast, 
and  the  only  one  owned  and  cperhied  by  one 
man.  It  was  later  leased  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  to  supply  power  to  their  Mas- 
sena  plant,  and  subsequently  purchased  by 
them.  In  1307  Mr.  Snell  b3came  ai^sociated 
With  the  Phenl.x  Cheese  Co.  In  New  York  City 
and  v.-as  vice  president  until  1917.  when  he 
was  elected  president  and  general  manager. 
He  retired  from  the  firm  In  1925.  when  he 
sold  his  Interest  to  the  Kraft  Cheese  Co  .  and 
the  company  became  Kraft-Phenlx.  He  had 
built  Phenlx  Cheese  from  a  Email  company 
into  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world. 

In  1915  Mr.  Snell  wa.-  elected  to  Congress 
after  his  historic  battle  against  the  late 
Mai.  William  Daniels,  of  Ogdensburg  and 
Haibert  Stevens,  of  Malone.  l'-;  rose  to  be 
chairman  of  the  powerlul  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  minority  leader,  and  would 
have  succeeded  as  Speaker  of  the  House  had 
he  not  retired  in  1938.  He  was  permanent 
chairman  cf  the  Republican  national  con- 
ventions which  nominated  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Alf  Landon  for  President  For  many 
years  he  wp5  one  cf  the  three  of  four  most 
ix)werful  men  in  Washington  and  long  dom- 
inated  the   Republican   Party   in   Kew   York 
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SUt<  He  could  have  had  the  nomination 
foe  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  al- 
most any  time  and  could  have  been  nomi- 
nated lor  President  U  he  had  really  wanted 
It 

He  retired  from  Congress  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  his  oil-producing  business  In 
Kansas  which  he  buUt  from  nothing  Into  a 
large  and  prosperous  company  and  which  he 
eo.d  3  years  ago  to  Phillips  Petroleum  Ck). 
Mr.  Sneil  was  always  deeply  interested  In  his 
hume  town  of  Potsdam  and  In  Clarkson  Col- 
iege  and  State  Teachers  College  there.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Clarkson  for  many  years,  and  now  heads  Its 
finance  committee.  He  gave  Snell  Field  and 
$150,000  for  Clarkson  to  buy  the  State 
taschers'  coUece  building.  Always  a  build- 
er, he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  Clarkson  from  small  be- 
ginnings Into  the  Important  place  It  holds 
today  among  the  engineering  and  business 
schools  of  the  country. 

Bert  Snell  has  always  been  generous  of  his 
time  and  money  to  help  his  home  town,  and 
he  had  much  to  do  with  making  Potsdam 
the  beautiful  small  city  It  is  today.  He  has 
•iw«j*  been  a  good  citizen  and  a  construc- 
ttv*  kuilder  for  his  community.  Potsdam 
uid  all  of  northern  New  York  can  well  honor 
today  its  son  who  has  achieved  so  greatly 
and  who  has  brought  so  much  honor  to  this 
north  country. 


**United  States  Air  Force  Combat  Cargo 
Wing  Dropped  Out  of  Air  To  He.'p 
Marines  Escape  From  Changjin  Reser- 
▼oir  Trap  in  Korea"' — News  Dispatch 
From  First  Marine  Division  at  Koto, 
Korea 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARK.S 

Of 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  alaram* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN TATTVES 

Tuesdav.  December  12,  1950 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  war 
that  it  now  takinii  place  In  Korea  hat 
proven  ix-yond  all  doubt  that  each  gen* 
rr;itiori  ot  AmT!r;in  youth  Blre«  Wrth 
V,  itso-Ari  h<T«.'  rn<n  who  Rive  dramatic 
ruhir;)!;  t,  <,'  t;p  bmvery  of  American 
ti "<>('.  iti  b.it'.;<  Action. 

I  ;•  Friday  papcra  of  Dt^cembrr  7  car* 
net]  ori<  "f  '!'  rrt':  '  nirllUtlf  fCOIlM  Of 
ih'-  ti0-H't''  'f  tt.xi  MlatM  HMUllMt 
from  ihrir  »n'  •  ffj<»nt  try  th«  Chln4»«t« 
RtHln  that  ban  <  um  t/)  my  noUM  In  the 
entire  Korean  futui>.ty\\. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  >.  >  .  new*  diapatch  by 
MnnMjrritr  HU'tin  lo  thr  New  Voric 
H<!.i'l  IriuuiK-  Mi>>(  \lmuu\A,  a«  you 
WKl  I  (.Mil  1-,  In.-  \<>:i:.'j  hidy  newipaper 
cui.i-  ,'  -ni'.fii'  uiiu  v. I  dismisaed  from 
Kort- '.  iHii-  t",  t!,i!  lU'riuhs  ago  under 
the  a&smnption  limt  no  woman  could 
stand  the  vici.s.situdfi  of  lilf  under  fire 
ill  ihe  front  lines.  Disst-nLnu  fiom  that 
opinion.  General  MacArihur,  up<.)n  hear- 
ing of  the  order,  couuicrmanded  it 
immediately. 

This  news  article,  headed  With  First 
Marine  DivLsion  at  Koto,  di.scloscs  that 
Mi&j  Higguis  did  not  alone  remain  in 
Korea,  but  as  of  last  Friday,  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fi;;hlinK.  working  la 
and  around  the  First  Marine  Diviiiion. 
vihiCh  was  then  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 


bloody  attack  being  leveled  against  our 

forces. 

In  describing  her  flipht  In  the  second 
seat  of  a  fighter- bomber,  several  hours 
after  the  Marine  spearheads  had 
emerged  from  the  mountains.  Miss  Hig- 
gins  told  of  flying  over  the  reservoir 
area  where  one  could  still  see  marines 
sitting  on  the  strip  at  Hagaru: 

The  biggest  battle  ahead  is  to  wrest  the 
dam  from  the  enemy  and  to  hold  the  ^ound 
around  it  so  that  the  engineers  can  lay  the 
bridge  brought  in  by  the  Air  Force.  With- 
out  the   bridge — 

Miss  Higgins  continued — 

the  marines  would  have  to  leave  behind 
their  vehicles  and  most  of  their  heavy 
equipment. 

The  8  spans  of  the  16-ton  bridge — 

Miss  Higgins  went  on  to  say — 

were  dropped  to  the  embattled  marines  hy 
eight  Flying  Boxcars  of  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  United  States  Air  Force  Com- 
bat Cargo  Wing.     This — 

She  said — 

was  the  world's  first  air  drop  of  a  bridge  and 
was  only  one  of  the  many  fantastic  feats 
marlclnK  the  desperate  effort  to  bring  to 
safety  the  bruised  remnants  of  the  badly 
mauled  leathernecks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  no  story 
coming  out  of  Korea  that  could  possibly 
thrill  the  imagination  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  Hou.se  quite  as  much  as  this 
story  telling  of  how  our  American  fliers 
had  dropped  an  8-span,  eoO-fc^t  alumi- 
num bridge  capable  of  car.-ying  the 
heaviest  tanks  and  guns  used  by  our 
troops. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  not  be  fair  to 
myself,  in  paying  homage  to  our  creat 
Air  Force  and  our  Marine  Corps,  if  I  did 
not  tell  of  the  fact  that  this  tactical 
bridge  equippa^e  l.s  of  a  type  and  con- 
struction designed  bv  the  United  States 
Corps  of  EnKWvcrs,  which  corps.  a%  the 
dispatch  Kketchlly  recited,  luid  it  acro<is 
th^  reservoir. 

This  action,  to  my  mind,  typifies  the 
tremendous  coordination  and  the  com- 
plete unification  of  the  arnicd  aervlcra 
that  has  t}een  brousht  about  In  ttMM 
last  18  monttaJ,  not  alone  In  the  admin- 
istration but  In  the  comtMt  forces  of  our 
armed  services. 

Certainly,  Mr,  Speaker,  no  man  can 
aay  that  It  does  not  prove  U)  Ih^*  nth  de- 
tree  tha  splendid  Uetlcal  support  that 
haa  been  afforded  by  the  United  Mtat<'« 
Air  Forr^  to  tU  of  our  wroutul  troops  U\ 
Kortra.  out  Army  at  well  apt  Uj  vm  Marine 
Corps. 

Wfll  Mr  Rpffilcrr  at  any  rate,  our 
niai  ill'  ->>'•  u,i  t/i  id.  !■  th.il  \Aa.~>  druptH'd 
to  thf-m  by  the  Air  Foici-  flicis  on  Friday 
last  and  they  got  out  of  thr-  trap,  crosM^d 
the  reservoir,  and  I  am  hajipy  to  note 
that  today  s  paprr.s  tell  of  their  arrival 
now  at  the  Hamhun«  kx^achhead  after 
their  epic  escape  from  Chinese  fncircle- 
mtni. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  every  man  and 
woman  in  these  United  States  could  read 
the  thnlliii;^  news  duspatch  written  by 
Mar-,'u«'ritt*  Hi^tjins  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tnoune,  and  particularly  do  I 
hopf  that  my  every  colleague  In  th:.s 
Hous<^  will  read  it.  It  is  becau.sc  of  that 
fact  that  I  now  a.sk  unanimous  conse  it 
to  extend  my  remark.s  and  include  there- 


in a  news  dispatch  from  Korea,  reading 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Post    of    December 

8.  1950] 

SntTEEN-ToN  BaiDCE  Is  AiH-DaoppED  To  Help 

Maxinks  Ct-T  Way  Ovt 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

With  Fiasr  Maeine  Division  at  Koto.  De- 
cember 7— Undaunted  leaiherneclts  today 
completed  their  escape  from  the  Changjin 
Reservoir  trap  and  broice  a  bloody  trail 
through  snowy  mountain  passes  to  Koto, 
nearly  halfway  to  the  coastal  plain 

•It  was  bad."  said  MaJ.  Gen.  Oliver  P. 
Smith,  division  commander,  "but  not  so  bad 
as  we  expected." 

Under  an  umbrella  of  fighter  planes  swoop- 
ing and  diving  to  protect  the  lead  and  tail 
of  the  10-mlle-long  caravan,  the  marines, 
with  tactics  similar  to  those  of  the  pioneers, 
fought  their  way  into  this  bleak  plateau 
city,  streaming  in  from  5  this  morning  until 
10  tonight.  Here  they  joined  other  Marine 
and  Army  units  with  whom  they  will  attempt 
the  final  plunge  to  the  sea. 

To  help  in  this  final  escape  through  a  wall 
of  Chinese,  the  Air  Force  today  dropped  an 
entire  treadway  bridge.  It  will  replace  a 
dynamited  span  across  a  dam  about  3  miles 
down  the  road — a  dam  still  In  enemy  terri- 
tory. 

The  world's  first  air  drop  of  a  bridge  was 
only  one  of  many  fantasvlc  feats  marking 
the  desperate  efforts  to  bring  to  safety  the 
bruised  remnants  of  the  badly  mauled  leath- 
ernecks. 

Outstanding  In  the  day's  activities  was  the 
evacuation  by  fVghter-bonrbers  of  the  wound- 
ed from  the  tiny  sod  strip  at  Koto. 

The  strip  Is  being  lengthened  by  night 
by  Marine  bulldozers  In  hopes  that  t«ln- 
englne  C-47's  will  be  able  to  land  Friday. 
But  today  Marine  torpedo  bomt>er8.  L-Gs. 
and  helicopters  removed  more  than  250 
wounded  and  frostbite  cases. 

Just  as  the  Marine  comma iKlers  had  pron>- 
ised.  the  leatherr.ecks  came  out  of  their 
fight  aa  an  organized  unit  bringing  with 
them  all  important  equipment,  their  wound- 
ed, their  dead,  and  even  a  band  of  200  Chi- 
nese prisoners  of  war  The  enemy  tried  to 
block  their  path  with  s  series  of  smbufhes 
and  roAdblocki  Imrolving  attacks  with  white 
phoaphorus  mortars.  machtoAfuns,  and  rlfl* 
Are 

Even  as  spearheads  of  the  raravtn  resrhed 
Koto  early  this  mornlnf,  the  fifth  Marine 
K«ttmt>nt  still  at  the  Macaru  plateau  on  the 
top  of  the  ChsnKjin  fU««Tvolr  was  ftfhting 
a  stiff  action  to  repulse  Chinese  attempte  to 
snniMlate  the  resrftterd.  The  Chinese  st- 
tarl(«d  at  nWfht  srt4l  stebbed  ihr<twh  rruter 
cl»f«r>iMi«  but  were  thrown  bsck  st  dawn  when 
sir  ro»#r  esme 

riyins  m»r  the  resereeie  lees  st  o  s  m , 
rnie  ocnitd  still  •«#  marfnes  «n  the  »trtp  st 
Wspsni  settlne  anr*  surplus  ammunltton 
sn4  e«ple«ln(  three  wracked  slrpUnes, 
flames  shot  Into  the  skf,  easting  s  brlflll 
hase  ovvr  the  MMWtlefetf  fray'bUefe  pjateati 
that  rurvM  uf  lata  nufsi  mtemf  psabs. 

Only  2  hours  later  with  (he  msrlnee  a  mile 
out  of  Hsgsru,  columns  of  Clilnese  had  sU 
ready  moved  in  snd  cyuld  be  seen  from  the 
air  boldly  rummaging  through  the  ruitii 

As  a  propaganda  move  the  merlnes  left 
t>ehind  in  Hagaru  nearly  a  hundred  wounded 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  had  pro- 
vided with  t)est  medical  equipment  and  care 
available. 

"We  are  hoping."  said  Col  Ray  Murray,  of 
the  Fifth  Marines,  "that  this  may  induce 
the  Chinese  to  treat  our  prisoners  with 
Increased  kindness." 

Hundreds  of  North  Korean  citizens  of 
Hagaru  packed  up  and  came  along  vlth  the 
marines,  according  to  Col.  Bankscn  L  Hol- 
comb.  Marine  division  Intelligence  chief 
"They  came  up  to  tis  and  actually  asked 
us  to  burn  their  homes  so  the  Chinese  could 
not  gel  them." 
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ThU  correspondent  flew  to  Koto  In  the 
second  seat  of  a  fiiihter- bomber  several  hours 
alter  marine  spearheads  had  emerged  from 
the  mountalu.H  Despite  casualties  which 
compared  to  the  past  week  were  mriderate, 
morale  had  risen  since  I  talked  with  marines 
at  Hagaru. 

"If  we  got  this  far,"  said  First  Lt  F.  C. 
Trumble.  of  Los  Angeles,  "I  know  we  can 
make  the  rest.  At  least,  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
us  can  " 

With  an  estimated  Chinese  division  stlU 
facing  them,  the  marines  will  consider  them- 
selves out  of  a  trap  when  they  rearh  Sang- 
tonpni,  alx>ut  17  miles  away,  where  the 
mountains  end  aiid  the  cjastal  plain  begins. 

Since  leaving  the  re.s^rvolr  the  marines 
have  covered  yesterday  and  today  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  of  mountain  roads. 

The  biggest  battle  ahead  is  to  wrest  the 
dam  from  the  enemy  and  hold  the  high 
ground  around  it  so  the  engineers  can  lay 
the  bridge.  Without  the  bridge,  the  marines 
would  have  to  leave  behind  most  of  their 
vehicles  and  heary  equipment. 

The  eight  spans  of  the  16-ton  bridge  were 
dropped  to  the  embattled  r;iarines  by  eight 
flying  boxcars  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Combat  Cargo  Wing.  They  were 
directed  to  the  drop  zone  by  ground  con- 
trollers. The  marines  reported  that  the 
spans  were  received  in  "good  shape." 

At  Koto,  where  General  Smith  was  on 
hand  to  direct  proceedings,  special  wanning 
tents  were  set  up  to  thaw  out  the  marines, 
most  of  whom  had  walked  or  ridden  at  least 
12  hours  in  snow  and  Ice.  A  bright  noonday 
sun  kept  temperatures  well  above  zero  and 
aa  a  result  frostbite  cases  were  fewer. 

A  fighter-bomljer  standing  on  Its  nose  at 
the  end  of  the  runway  was  testimony  to  the 
hazards  oi  the  operation  which  the  Marine 
fliers  undertook  today.  Their  flights  from 
Koto  to  the  coast  took  about  30  minutes  per 
round  trip. 

When  the  last  flghter-t>oml3er,  which  holds 
nine  wounded,  took  olt  at  dusk,  many  loaded 
ambulances  were  still  waiting  on  the  fields. 
Capt.  Alfred  F.  Caleb,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  himself  flew  10  round  trips,  observed: 
"It  was  terrible  to  see  the  \<«>k.  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the  facet  of  the  wounded  when  we 
•aid  we  could  not  make  snotber  trip  todsj." 

Two  HcwDiKO  Cktmbsb  BvmmtmvtM  to 
tiictMci.a  UAMtntM 

Wmi  f issT  MASfwr  Dmnion,  December  7,— 
mertnes  #nrirrl«d  on  Kacsrtj  ^steeti 
smsesrt  3  days  sfo  when  ?M)0  Obloeee 
teslKed  la  and  eturendered  for  do  apfMrtnt 
reason. 

Tbejr  eiylalasd  that  tber  were  "tired  of 
the  war/'  tbetr  leet  tiiirt,  and  Utey  bad  not 
Mtea  for  I  to  f  tfefs, 

Om  mom  Ia  baroiooled  wltb  feet  fi 
eolM  tibe  fsfrtfiraled  neat.  "Wbf  did 
let  yo«ifs*tf  girt  in  cbat  eondMloat"  be  was 


"■wtuae."  bo  iMVifii,  1  Ium#  that  sf  ur 
mf  faei  fiooe  I  •"hiM  no  longer  feel  pain," 


A(!<!re«f  by  Dr.  Ruth  M  Steete  at  Dedica- 
tion of  Soldiers'  Monument,  Mitflinburf, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    PINN'YLV  A.VU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27  >,  1950 

Mr.   MARTIN.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
XC\a— App. 479 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Ruth  Miller 
Steese,    past    State    president    of    the 

American  Legion  Auxiliarj'  of  Pennsj-l- 
vania,  and  national  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Historic  Shrines  of  the 
Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
Statr^  The  address  was  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
me.it  at  Mifflinburg.  Pa.,  on  November 
11.  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"In  remembrance  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  and  as  a  tribute  in  honor  cf  these  from 
M:Cinbu.-g  and  vic:nity  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  during  all 
wars." 

To  dedicate  this  memorial  of  stone,  tearing 
those  hiehly  signlftcant  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstandable words,  permanently  engraved  In 
bronze,  is  an  esteemed  privilege  on  tbt'  very 
thought-provotme  occasion. 

The  occasion  and  the  time  are  alike  deeply 
significant.  Almost  175  years  ago  in  this,  our 
very  own  State,  a  small  band  of  American 
patriots,  dauntless.  fearless.  courageous 
young  men.  met  in  Philadelphia,  wrote, 
sicned.  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  became  in  reality  the  birth 
certificate  of  the  tJiMied  States  of  America. 
These  men  were  businessmen  and  farmers, 
doctors  and  lawyers,  ail  men  who  thought 
stronely  and  loved  deeply  those  ideals  which 
in  time  were  to  be  captioned  our  peculiarly 
American  ideals. 

Th;.s  phrticular  group  of  men  demonstrated 
a  wisdom  and  a  courage  without  equal  In  all 
history.  They  were  neither  evasive  nor  inde- 
cisive. There  Is  absolutely  no  form  of  ap- 
peasement to  be  found  In  the  D»TlRration. 
When  these  men,  our  founding  fathers, 
signed  this  famous  document  they  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  ard  most  Impor- 
tant of  ail,  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause 
of  American  Independence  and  freedom 

In  the  War  for  Independence  which  fol- 
lowed and  which  came  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  stgntnf  of  the  Declaration  otir  forefath- 
ers fought  for  their  dream  for  Aoiertca  They 
were  not  Interested  tn  maklnf  these  newly 
born  United  States  of  America  Into  a  mighty 
and  great  world  power;  they  were  never  In- 
tereated  in  ber  material  wealth  and  sucoeaa. 
btjt  they  were  inUrcsted  tn  her  to  the  point 
that  tbey  were  wUli&c  to  flgbt  for  ber  free- 
dom, for  tbe  riftat  to  wendu^  Ood  aoeerdtef 
to  tlie  dletetes  of  tbetr  owtt  oQOMlOMe,  Tbof 
were  wtOMg  to  Hbt  for  ibo  iwearrilioii  of 
ttiat  so  mU  portrayed  bi 
ibeiaet 


oM  fflfnoi 


"Ay,  e<ii:  ""  !■•■'•' 
They  *  . .'    .u 


-:.! 


le  they 


•wOod." 

!  -    n*-'    e  wse  fior  a  W'?r!d 
/r  ii  .11,  '<Klay,  but  11  *afe  » 


'I  '       V.  ■ :    . 
W.t(    .>;-    v<     S  : 

M  .r  w:iix  very  dehtiite  iniernattoniU  results 
lor  that  war  caused  peoples  everywhere  to 
thinlt  in  terms  of  liberty,  equality,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, those  immortal  names  which  con- 
stitute America  s  first  roll  of  honor,  are  long 
since  dead,  but  their  Immortal  mords  echo 
today  Just  as  strongly  as  they  did  175  years 
ago.     Let  us  listen  to  them  once  again: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happmess. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are    instituted    among   men,    deriving    their 


Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  tlie  gov- 
erned." 

The  years  passed,  and  less  than  100  years 
ago.  our  Nation  was  torn  asunder  by  the 
War  Between  the  Slates.  Brother  wa.<-  aimed 
against  brother,  and  the  fate  cf  thus  y.uih- 
fui  Nation  was  at  stake.  Once  ajram  men 
ralUed,  tbis  lime  to  save  the  Union  and 
the  principles  upxjn  Viiiich  it  was  founded. 
From  that  war  with  Its  horrors  and  l.s  bet- 
ter lessons,  c^jiie  anoU'.er  chaiien^e.  another 
challengt  equally  appiiciibie  to  us  today. 
here  in  Miffiinburg— right  now.  For  from 
that  war  with  its  sacrifices  and  casualties, 
came  the  necessity  iar  tlie  natiorial  ct-me- 
tery  at  Gettysburg — and  tiie  words  of  the 
man  of  destiny.  Abrah.vn  Lincoln,  will  echo 
down  through  the  halls  of  tune — 

•■We  cannot  dedicaie — we  cannot  conse- 
crate— we  cannot  hallow — This  ground  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  .t.  far  above  cur  poo» 
power  to  add  or  detract. 

"It  is  for  us.  the  living — to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  creat  tasit  remaining  beJore 
us — that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom.  " 

Y'^s:  the  birth  and  preservation,  and  the 
rebirth  of  freeaom.  have  ever  been  a  chal- 
Irnce  to  those  who  went  forth  to  fight  and 
to  give  their  lives. 

Again,  time  passed  on.  and  we  entered 
World  War  I.  who5>e  conclusion  we  mark 
in  a  well-termed  Armistice,  today. 

We  entered  that  war.  following  the  chal- 
lenging message  of  our  then  war  Prefldent, 
the  late  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  AprU  1917.  uttered 
those  never-to-b*'-forgottpn  words; 

"It  l.«  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great. 
peaceful  people  Into  war  Into  the  most  ter- 
rible and  dlrastrnus  of  all  wars.  cl^illTatlon 
itself  seeming  to  Ije  in  the  balance.  But  th« 
right  is  mnre  precious  than  peace,  and  we 
shtll  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  al- 
ways carried  n'*a'-e«t  our  hpart* — fir  de- 
mocracy, for  the  right  of  th'we  who  «ubmlt 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  th'-ir  own 
f.oTernments.  for  the  rights  and  lir./rties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  un'.versi!  domir  fon  at 
right  by  rurh  a  concert  of  fr^'r  p*np\r*  aa 
shall  brinr  pea'-e  and  safety  to  ail  nations 
and  make  the  vr'd  Itjtfif  »t  iwt  free 

"To  »uch  a  taak  we  can  dedicate  our  llvei 
and  our  fortunes,  rverything  th««  w»  nrr  trMj 
rverytMflC  tboi  WO  bave.  with  'f."  ;ri<ir  f,t 
th»j»*  wbn  know  tbat  the  day  t, , .  r  r  »>  •»  hr n 
Am^xrm  u  prlvjleK»d  ♦',  »*-n/i  Uft  t  '^^i  »f>d 
h»r  rri'-*'«  f'lr  th*-  pri' -  "'■'••  '>"<'  ?  '  «■  b^r 
bir  ■  '^  hnppin*^  K'  '  '  (->'r<.„'«he 
jlut  ••'.  iir<id.     O'^  r>*i{'i' /  »."f    '■■'   ' "'   It 

w»  '  ■."■■•  war  w»»'  "•'  »•"■■"  •■f 
92  ffff  -K  .  *■  "t  waf  *>-"^  ••  •*•  '"  *■' 
to  etid  all  wars  and  Otalte  tr.*  «   m<i  '»(•  t/r 


And  afiw  tliwe  isrsb'^    '    »  o   ..     >...ri 
•  fwrter  of  •  eentitrr  '>■"-'     »>".::.   cm 
of  eeery  rm*  of  n»  w*  w»f*  ii.v  iv*4 

ItaS   ttitl    >■   •  ■'-tple    U(w>it    which 

we  bad  been  foui.  ;"'.  •  'i  for  which  we 
foutht  In  the  pa  •  i.d  been  )ef-pard1l 
We  knew  that  liberty  Itself  had  been  cruci- 
fied, law  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  little 
peoples  of  the  »orld  had  bf^en  enslaved. 
rot  bed,  and  murdered.  Once  again  we 
f(,u  ht  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

And  time  marched  on  What  of  today. 
What  cf  the  events  cf  the  last  few  months. 
Another  world  crisis,  more  deadly,  mere  m- 
humau,  and  more  uncivilized  than  ever  be- 
fore. Is  upon  us  under  the  name  of  the  Ko- 
rean crisis.  No  one  can  forf^ee  the  out- 
come. But  we  do  knew — and  ch.  h;  w  wa 
know,  that  our  very  own  boys,  the  ^r."  and 
daueht<?rs  of  this  community  arf  «prv!rp, 
some  within  the  territorial  .:m:^5  'f  the 
United  States  and  sotrje  on  foreign  aoU. 
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This  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  ranking 
events  of  our  national  history  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  those  to  whom  we  refer  when  we 
silently  and  reverently  read  Uiese  significant 
words,  "in  remembrance  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  and  as  a  tribute  in  honor  of  those 
from  Mtminburg  and  vicinity  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  dur- 
ing all  wars." 

•Those  who  gave — and  those  who  served" — 
who  Is  there  except  the  Great  Commander 
In  Cbief  who  can  call  the  roll  of  all  those 
who  fought  at  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker 
Hill?  Where  is  the  comple'e  roster  of  those 
who  itruegled  for  days  at  Gettysburg?  The 
bonor  rolls  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the 
Argonne  are  alike  incomplete,  while  the  hills 
and  the  valleys,  and  the  depths  of  the  seas 
treasure  the  priceless  but  unmarked  remains 
of  the  men  and  women  of  World  War  II. 
The  story  of  Korea  U  the  bloodiest  page  of 
our  national  history,  and  who  is  there  among 
tis  who  would  not  say  that  those,  our  men  in 
Korea,  those  our  very  own  men  from  MiCain- 
btirg  and  vicinity  in  Japan  and  Korea,  this 
rery  day.  are  there  for  one  purpose — to  help 
preserve  the  one  Nation  which  is  the  hope 
and  dream  of  the  entire  world — to  help  pre- 
serve for  posterit7.  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind. 

On  this  day.  November  11.  1950.  when  we 
here  publicly  dedicate  this  beautiful  memo- 
rial—when we  briefly  review  the  past — 
when  we  thoughtfully  and  purposefully  live 
the  present — and  as  we  look  with  wonder 
and  hope  into  the  future,  we  should  do  so 
with  ^k  personal  feeling  of  the  deepest  re- 
BoonstbiUty.  Today,  when  we  quietly  call 
the  roll  of  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  answered  the 
c«ll  and  elven  thel:  lives,  when  we  consider 
the  hundreds  and  the  thousa.ids  who  will 
have  to  answer  a  similar  call  In  the  future, 
let  us  remember  this  one  fact — there  is  no 
call  that  th.-  soldier  hears,  absolutely  no  call 
that  he  hears— that  does  not  call  as  persist- 
ently and  consistently  to  the  civilian  be- 
hind the  lines,  to  the  civilian  back  home  who 
supplies  the  soldiers  ne«KU.  Soldier  and 
dvUian  have  been  cast  together  in  the  role 
of  the  defenders  of  this,  our  native  land. 

Let  us  on  thU  Armistice  Day.  coi\sider  and 
ever  remember  that  we.  you  and  I,  are  the 
blocd  brothers  of  our  American  soldiers  in 
Korea  and  on  the  various  war  fronts  today. 

It  Is  always  all  too  true,  that  It  U  the 
soldier  who  must  always  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. It  is  he  who  must  carry  on.  who  must 
march  on.  and  must  fight  on.  if  need  be  till 
he  fall,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  match 
the  re.wlute  courage  of  our  American  soldier 
as  he  faces  deata  In  defense  of  this  our 
country  and  her  Ideals,  as  he  faces  death 
for  you  and  for  me. 

And  yet,  cur  American  soldier  was  not 
born  to  this  dtstlny.  he  was  not  or(<alned  to 
this  destiny.  That  soldier,  fighting  for  you 
and  for  me.  over  thtre  or  here  at  home.  Is 
JUEt  the  boy  who  lives  next  door.  Just  the 
boy  from  our  own  home.  Just  a  typical, 
young  American  lad  molded  from  typically 
American  clay.  He  is  not  a  superman.  But 
if  he  U  great— and  thank  God.  so  many 
thousands  of  them  are.  It  is  because  ^e  has 
been  face  to  face  with  a  great  crisis-h?  has 
been  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  caall-nge. 
and  he,  our  American  soldier,  has  met  the 
test. 

Avd  so  as  we  meet  here  today,  we  the  rep- 
re3?nt,:t!ve8  of  MifUlnburg  and  vicinity. 
people  representauve  of  every  way  of  life. 
let  us  quietly  rememt)er  and  consider  that 
merely  to  honor  those  who  have  and  will 
serve  U  not  enough.  What  we  need  tcday. 
In  this  year  of  1950,  Is  the  soldier's  patrlot- 
tim  translated  and  transplanted  Into  civilian 
patriotism  and  action.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  noblest  memorial  to  a  hero  Is  not 
revereuca  to  hla  dead  bones,  hut  a  repro- 
duction ol  thla  heroism  in  a  new  genera- 
tion. 


Today,  we  see  t)efore  us.  this  beautiful 
boulder  taken  from  our  very  own  moun- 
tains, with  its  bronze  hewn  from  deep  down 
in  our  own  American  earth,  all  planted  into 
our  own  American  soil,  with  the  evergreens 
pointing  to  the  heavens  and  telling  the  age- 
old  story  of  life  and  of  death,  of  death  and  of 
resurrection. 

As  we  In  this  solemn  service,  dedicate  this 
memorial,  typical  of  the  material  wealth  of 
America  to  the  youth  of  America  which  has 
ever  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Idealism  which  Is  America,  we  should  re- 
member and  ever  consider  that  It  must  be 
for  us.  a  day  of  consecration,  of  personal 
rededication  to  the  greatest  task  remaining 
before  us — a  1950  version  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's rebirth  of  freedom. 

Today,  as  In  the  days  of  1776,  we  can  say 
with  Thomas  Paine: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  It  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell.  Is  not  easily  con- 
quered; yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us. 
that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  nore  glori- 
ous the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheaply,  we  esteem  too  lightly;  It  Is  dearness 
only  that  gives  everything  Its  value.  Heaven 
knowt  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  Its 
goods:  and  It  would  be  .<trange.  indeed.  If  so 
celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not 
be  highly  rated   " 

Are  we  the  summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot,  or  do  we  face  today  and  the 
future  with  the  determination  of  the  men 
and  the  women  who  have  answered  the  call 
to  service — who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  for 
us — and  never  to  return. 

I  ask  you  to  think  on  these  things,  as  we 
now.  seriously  and  solemnly,  reverently  and 
prayerfully,  with  an  ever-present  con.sclous- 
ness  of  the  Divine  presence,  dedicate  this 
beautiful  boulder,  with  all  Its  historic  herit- 
age, with  all  its  prophetic  significance, 
grounded  In  the  very  soil  of  America,  lifting 
its  head  to  the  skies  in  the  heaven,  ever- 
Irstingly.  "in  remembrance  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives,  and  as  a  tribute  In  honor  of 
those  from  Mlfllinburg  and  vicinity  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  all  wars." 


Peiping'i   Expansionism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27).  1950 

Mr  NEJiLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Peiping's  Expansionism."  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day. December  8. 

There  bein,':  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peiping's  Expansionism 

In  both  words  and  deeds  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  is  showing  a  belligerent  self- 
confidence.  Its  attitude  toward  the  United 
Nations  has  been  arrogant  from  the  begin- 
ning. Its  reaction  to  the  British  overtures 
In  the  matter  of  recognition  has  been  little 
short  of  contemptuous.  Its  treatment  of 
the  United  Sutes  has  been  frequently  pro- 
vocative. Coupled  with  those  attitudes  there 
la  now  the  evidence  of  a  program  oi  very 


considerable  expansionism.  Communist 
China  is  pu.'ihlng  out— into  Korea.  Into  Tibet, 
against  Ind-ochlna.  Pressure  positions  are 
being  set  up  whose  Impact  will  be  felt  In 
India.  Burma,  and  Thailand. 

Some  of  this  expansionism,  with  Its  strong 
overtones  of  xenophobia,  might  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  more  or  less  expectable  ex- 
plosive character  of  a  new.  or  newly  awak- 
ened, nationalism.  But  It  is  China's  tragedy 
that  the  developed  strength  of  this  revolu- 
tionary China  Is  belna:  used  at  the  direction 
of  a  foreign  power.  China  Is  not  expanding 
on  behalf  of  a  new  China  but  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  course  Is  as  un- 
healthy for  China  as  It  Is  dangerous  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested  that 
Communist  China's  expansionist  ventures  to 
the  south  may  have  been  designed  by  the 
Russians  as  compensation  for  the  northern 
and  western  areas  of  China  that  have  been 
put  under  Russian  control  by  the  regime 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.  This  explanation  is  not 
adequate  for  the  Korean  venture.  In  the 
latter  case  the  Chinese  Communists  are  obvi- 
ously taking  a  dangerous  course  of  action 
whofe  benefits,  if  it  Is  successful,  will  accrue 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  to  China. 

What  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  Is  the 
close  Ideological  Identification  of  Pelptng 
with  Moccow.  The  Russian  leadership,  the 
North  Korean  guerrillas  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  divisions  are  all  part  of  the  same 
force,  and  It  is  that  force,  not  China,  that  is 
In  explosive  expansion.  It  will  probably  be 
proved  to  the  Chinese,  eventually,  that  on 
balance  China  has  lost  vastly  more  to  Russia 
than  she  has  gained  from  Russian  help  to  the 
Communist  regime  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leaders  will  eventually  go  down  In  history 
as  the  men  who  sold  out  their  country  to  the 
foreigners.  In  this  case  the  Russians,  rather 
than  as  those  who  rescued  China  from  for- 
eign imperialism. 


Mast  Think  of  Ourselves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ry 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   K.%NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  Mr.  President,  on 
December  6.  1950.  there  appeared  in  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  an  eduonal  en- 
titled "Must  Think  of  Ourselves." 

Here  is  an  editorial  which  analyzes 
bluntly  and  realistically  the  situation 
which  we  find  ourselves  in.  not  only  in 
Korea,  but  in  relationship  with  our  allies. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  is  own?d  by 
a  distinKUishod  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Arthur  Capper:  and  it 
is  most  helpful  to  have  the  views  of  this 
great  daily  p-aper  in  the  Midwest  on  this 
vital  question  which  is  troubling  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  miUioiis  of 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MrsT  Think  or  OtntsELVES 

Twice  the  United  States  has  sent  troops 
to  Europe  to  save  England  from  an  enemy. 
It  was  argued  on  those  occasions  that  this 
was  actuaUy  in  the  luteresu  of  the  United 
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Stales,  since  if  Britain  had  been  conquered 
the  United  States  would  be  next  to  fall. 

This  may  have  been  correct.  No  one 
knows.  But  what  everyone  does  know  is 
that  saving  the  world  for  democracy  was  a 
goal  never  achieved. 

The  fortunes  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions are  lx)iind  together,  and  unquestion- 
ably we  have  much  to  gain  by  keeping  the 
British  aflcat.  To  an  even  larger  extent, 
however,  the  British  have  everything  to  gain 
by  supporting  the  United  States. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  at  a  point  of  con- 
fLct  with  the  BritUh  on  the  vital  Issue  of 
how  to  oppose  communism  efTeclively.  With 
the  British  giving  at  least  lip  service  within 
the  UN.  we  sen.  troops  into  Korea  to  put 
down  Red  aggression.  The  British  had 
pledged  themselves  within  the  UN.  as  had 
the  United  States,  to  protect  free  peoples 
everywhere  in  the  world.  In  theory,  so  had 
more  tban  50  other  nations. 

However,  each  nation  has  its  special  prob- 
lems and  objectives.  The  small,  virtually 
defenseless  countries  have  bad  to  aline 
themselvec  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Some 
have  looked  to  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  supply  the  concentrated  strength  to  fight 
off  communism.  Others  have  decided  that 
the  Reds  In  time  will  dominate  the  world. 
and  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  In- 
cluded within  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  imervi-ntion  of  the  UN  in  Korea  was 
hailed  as  a  showing  of  UN  determination  to 
iMtot  aggression,  and  it  may  have  encour- 
aged some  \/averlng  countries  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  protected  if  and  when 
the  Communists  invaded  their  territories. 

Back  in  those  brave  days  when  there  was 
so  much  Ulk  of  the  blue  UN  flag  rising  to 
take  Its  stand  against  the  Red  banners,  a 
ercat  deal  was  said  of  International  unity 
rut.  it  has  developed  since,  it  was  to  be  a 
one-sided  tmity. 

Many  of  o'or  allies  seemed  perfectly  willing 
to  continue  the  battle  acralnst  Communists 
in  Korea  as  long  as  American  troops  were 
being  used,  with  little  help  from  other 
BMkms. 

How.  the  Chinese  Communists  threaten  to 
annihilate  or  at  least  to  push  the  UN  forces 
completely  out  of  Korea.  And  Instead  of 
ralljrtng  to  the  cause  to  which  they  dedi- 
cated themselves,  the  British  and  French 
and  some  of  our  other  allies  instead  wish  to 
settle  by  appeasement 

II  Is  not  clear  whether  the  British  wish 
to  give  the  Chlnene  Communists  everything 
thejr  want,  but  It  is  apparent  that  they  have 
something  like  a  "peace  at  any  price"  pro- 
gram In  view. 

If  the  United  States  withdraws  its  forces 
tfj  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  as  some  of  the 
appeasers  have  suggested,  there  u  no  asstir- 
nnT~  tluit  the  advancing  Clilnese  Commu- 
Blito  will  stop  at  that  line. 

If  the  United  States  agrees  to  the  admla- 
Bton  of  Red  China  Into  the  United  Nations. 
as  the  British  and  French  ask.  American 
prestige  would  l>e  gone  In  the  Pacific.  Pur- 
tbermure.  Russia  would  have  one  more  pow- 
erful ally  m  the  United  Nations  set-up. 

And  U  the  United  States  allows  the  United 
Matfcins  to  dictate  when  and  where  the  atom 
taaab  sliall  be  used— if  it  is  to  be  used — 
this  wUl  be  the  final  surrender  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  Interesu  elsewhere. 

Britain  and  France  ol  course  want  the 
^yn|t^  StalM  to  flgbt  for  those  countries  in 
■■ope.  MKl  to  abandon  the  Pacific  to  the 
fl— iiiunliiii  This  would  expose  our  own 
eofuntry  to  futtire  attacks  from  the  back 
door,  by  way  of  Japan.  Formcii.a  and  the 
PbUippines 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  pull  out  of 
Korea.      It    would    have    been    t)etter    if    we 
bad   never   gone  Into   that   country   in   the 
place,  since  we  received  only  light  sup- 
trom  our  allies. 

But  U  the  United  States  does  withdraw. 
It  should  not  be  fur  the  purpoee  of  sending 


our  troops  and  military  supplies  to  Eu- 
rope to  assist  allies  who  show  a  shocking 
imwillingness  to  help  us. 

If  defense  is  a  mutual  enterprise,  it  should 
work  buth  wa%s.  II  this  system  breaks 
down,  the  United  States — for  Its  own  pro- 
tection— would  seem  to  have  no  other  course 
but  to  deJer.d  Itself  and  allow  the  Euro- 
peans to  look  alter  their  cwn  interests. 

This  may  be  isolationism,  but  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  and  some  of  our  other 
friends  in  Europe  are  attempting  to  iso- 
late themselves  from  the  problems  of  the 
Paciflc--no  m..:ter  what  this  may  cost  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  hoped  that  our  Government  will 
not  permit  Mr.  Aitlee  to  dictate  what  shaU 
be  done  and  that,  instead,  our  spokesmen 
Including  the  President,  will  make  it  clear 
to  him  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
American  Interests. 

Wlii.e  the  American  pecple  hope  to  con- 
tmue  to  cooperate  with  our  allies  for  mutual 
benefit,  the  practice  of  placing  American 
sacrifices  first  and  American  salvation  sec- 
ond must  be  stopped. 

If  we  can't  work  together,  then  we  must 
work  separately. 


The  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  12  ^legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27 »,  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  UiC  Record,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Parent  Speaks  Oft." 
published  m  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
of  Boise.  Idaho. 

There  beme;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PAiENT  Speaks  Ctn 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  In  today's  edi- 
torial column  ol  printing  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor which  we  have  just  received.  Ordinarily. 
we  would  have  heid  It  for  publication  in  the 
regular  Sunday  section  for  that  purpose, 
but  there  is  in  this  letter,  we  believe,  a 
great  deal  for  statesman  readers  to  consider 
without  delay. 

It  was  written  by  a  Boise  parent  with  a 
son  in  Korea.  And  that  being  the  case,  it  is. 
we  believe,  remarkable  for  the  tone  of  re- 
straint in  which  it  is  written,  and  for  the 
sensible  analysis  of  a  critical  situation  which 
It  presents: 

•It  has  been  my  unfortunate  lot  during 
the  past  several  months  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mmd  which  has  caused  me  to  observe 
keenly  the  unconcern,  indifference,  and 
apathy  of  the  public  in  general  relative 
to  the  conflict  in  Korea. 

"It  is  saddening  to  realize  this  condition 
has  prevailed  in  the  National  Capitol  and 
In  the  minds  ofrf)ur  leaders. 

■  Business  and  politics,  both  national  and 
world-wide,  have  had  priority. 

"Fcr  five  long  mcnths  our  boys  in  Korea 
have  oeen  fiEhting  without  resc.  and  over 
31.0U0  casualties  have  been  Incurred. 

"No  thought  has  t>een  given  relative  to 
procurement  and  supply  to  their  commander 
of  additional  troops  ior  reasonable  and  essen- 
tial relief,  nor  f^jr  possible  rest'rve. 

"These  boys  have  vnt.hstood  tropica!  heat 
and  now  bitter  cold,  they  axe  battle  weary, 
their  phyisical  and  mental  cuudition  U  at  a 


low  ebb.  they  arp  Uapped.  harassed,  and 
hopeles-sly  outnumbered  due  to  restricuons 
and  handicaps  Imposed  on  their  commander. 

•There  is  no  aid  available  for  them  from 
their  own  country.  a;.u  they  are  through 
dire  necessity  to  t>e  lelt  to  their  own  piU- 
f-ully  inadequate  resources  to  fight  to  an 
inevitable  defeat,  huge  casualUcs  and  pos- 
sible capture  by  the  enemy  with  subsequent 
transportatijn  to  confinement  and  a  living 
death. 

•At  long  last  the  men  in  Washington  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  situation  and  are 
In  process  of  talking,  conferrinf.  apprupn- 
ating  money  and  planning  an  all-out  war. 
constimmation  ol  the  sa.me  to  be  some  time 
In  the  future. 

"At-once  action,  however,  must  be  delayed 
in  a  number  of  plans  or  projects  pending 
approval  of  our  moral  supporters,  fellcw 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  after 
heedful  consideration  of  the  disapproval  of 
Communist  delegates. 

"In  the  meanwhile  time  Is  fleetins.  every 
minute,  every  hctir  means  life  and  death  to 
those  in  Korea. 

"History  records  the  fact  that  Nero  fiddled 
while  Rome  burned.  In  a  like  manner  inac- 
tion is  the  tempo  in  Wasbington,  while  our 
men  are  dying  In  Korea. 

"I  believe  t'Tday  that  our  men  In  Korea  are 
to  be  sacrificed  to  attain  the  same  results 
occasioned  at  Poarl  Harbor,  namely— a  dis- 
aster so  vast  the  Nation  will  be  aroused  and 
the  too-Uttle-too-late  program  of  armed 
micrht  will  be  approved  unccndltionally. 

•  The  only  known  at-once  aid  available  to 
our  boys  m  Korea  Is  the  o!Ter  of  Clilnese 
Nationalist  troops,  which  offer  was  spurned 
by  the  men  in  Washington. 

"Troopi!  of  ether  all-.ed  nations  are  f-Sht- 
ing  in  Korea.  Nationalist  China  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  why  their  aid 
was  refused  is  incomprehensible. 

"If  for  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  c'  Rsd 
China  and  declaration  of  •war  therewith,  that 
reason  is  now  invalid. 

"A  request  is  made  herewith  to  those  read- 
ing this  letter  that  they  rend  at  once  tele- 
grams to  Washington,  urging  and  demand- 
ing accept.ance  of  the  offer  of  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists troops  to  be  tised  at  once  In  aid 
of  our  forces  in  Korea. 

"This  m.ay  not  win  the  war.  but  would  at 
least  restore  a  part  of  the  confidence  cf  our 
boys  In  their  home  folks'  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  and  revive  in  small  measure  their 
lost  hope." 

This  letter,  as  printed,  wll!  go  directly 
from  The  Statesman  offices  to  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional   delegation. 


This  Is  It— Lett  Face  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLlViER 

OF    MlSia-SilfPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1950 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recce.t.  I  subm.t  herewith 
a  mcsi  Lmely  editorial  fr^m  tne  Chron- 
icle Star  of  my  heme  towr  Pascagoula. 
Miss. 

Thi.s  editorial  reflects  sound  th.nkmg 
and  I  recommend  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers.  The 
Congress  gave  the  President  powers  for 
acrosi-tht -board  controls  at  the  last 
session.  I  hoi^  that  he  will  now  use 
them  without  fiirther  delay.  Otherwise. 
ruinous  inliatiou  faces  us  and  %'^i  result 
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In  further  playing  into  the  hr.nds  of  the 
Kremlin  if  we  do  not  take  immediate  and 
drastic  action  to  stop  it.    Tiie  euitorial    . 
follows : 

This  Is  It — Lrrs  Fac«  It 
In  pussy-footing  around  the  Issue  of  estab- 
llafclng  domestic  controls,  the  President  and 
Ccacraas  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  United 
States  in  what  is  probably  the  hour  of  Its 
greatest  peril. 

At  this  point  there  Is  ntt!e  use  In  rehash- 
ing and  blaming.  Mistakes  have  been  made, 
both  by  the  Incumbent  Confers  and  Presi- 
dent, his  adrtsers,  and  those  that  preceded 
them.  Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
ve  have  been  fighting  a  "cold"  war.  Last 
July  It  became  a  "hot"  war  *hen  the  Korean 
action  opened.  Call  It  a  ■"police"  action  If 
you  wish,  but  the  casually  lists  out  of 
Kor««  stamp  it  "war"  In  our  estimation. 

We  are  flghttag  Russia  and  we  know  It. 
P.-rhaps  we  made  a  mistake  when  we  went 
into  Korea.  Perhaps  we  didn't.  History  will 
ansver  that  for  future  generations.  The 
Boesians  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
Invclve  us  and  the  Cnlted  Nations  in  a  long, 
exhaustive  struggle  with  the  Chinese  hordes 
that  would  bleed  us  white  and  make  us  ripe 
for  plucking  at  a  time  of  Russia's  choosing. 
That,  obviously,  is  the  Communist  plan. 

In  the  tJnlted  States  we  have  largely  been 
following  a  buainess-as-tisual  policy  while 
the  struggle  on  which  our  survival  hinges 
mounted  to  the  point  where  we  are  teetering 
in  the  edge  of  a  third  world  conflict  for 
which  we  are  not  ready. 

We  have  the  atom  bomb,  but  not  much 
else.  We  know  also  that  Russia  has  it.  but 
not  in  what  quantities.  But  the  fact  that 
Russia  does  hare  it  largely  cftsets  our  only 
equalizer. 

In  the  present  struggle  lies  not  only  the 
answer  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  free- 
dom In  the  world,  but  also  whether  or  not 
we  will  survive  as  a  nation. 

Credit    controls   on   the   purchase   of    new 
automobiles,  or  the  extension  of  rent  con- 
trols for  a  90-day  period  are  not  the  answer. 
We   are    in   a   struggle   that   wlU    l>e    long, 
bitter,  costly,  and  bloody. 

We  think  the  American  people  largely  real- 
ize thai.  We  sometimes  think  Congress  and 
the  President  don't.  Bombast  and  hot  air 
based  on  political  prejudices  do  not  help  but 
actually  damage  the  situation  in  denying 
and  undermining  unification  of  purpose. 

Facing  a  bitter  war  for  survival,  we  are 
actually  having  difficulty  In  passing  an  ex- 
cess-profits tax  to  drain  oft  war-swollen 
profits. 

The  only  answer  to  the  Inflation  we  are 
witnessing,  which  Is  now  almcwt  at  the  run- 
away stage.  Is  control  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, as  unpleasant  as  it  may  be — con- 
trols that  will  go  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
The  steel  Industry  grants  a  pay  raise  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  public  a  price  rise  In 
Btfel  that  will  return  them  threefold  the 
amount  paid  in  Increased  wages.  On  the 
strength  of  the  steel  raise  automobile  prices 
go  up.  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and 
every  other  item  containing  steel.  Then, 
rightfully,  comes  the  demand  for  more  wages 
on  the  strength  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
living.  It's  a  vicious  spiral  that  has  no  end 
unless  the  brakes  are  applied  through  con- 
trols. 

We  are  lagging  on  the  home  front,  while 
the  fires  of  war  are  mounting  around  us.  We 
don't  l)elleve  there  U  any  Justice  In  young- 
sters dying  on  a,  froaen  Korean  battlefield 
While  we  continue  our  buslness-as-usual 
jxjllcy  and  ride  the  wings  of  rampant  in- 
flation. 

There  will  be  more  youns?  men  dying  dur- 
ing the  coming  years.  Their  sacrlflce  can  at 
lc;*st  partly  be  matched  on  the  home  front. 
It  is  hi^h  tune  that  the  people.  Congress,  and 
the  Preside ni  take  some  steps  in  that  dlrec- 
UoiX. 


Choose  the  Fortre«i  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREV/  F.  SCKOEPPEL 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Deceviber  12  ilegislativs  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  SCHOEFPEL.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  from  the  Topeka  SUte  Journal 
under  date  of  December  4,  entitled 
"Choose  the  Fortress  America."  appears 
to  me  to  be  most  timely  at  this  hour.  I 
believe  it  will  express  the  feelings  of  us 
all  as  we  ponder  the  grave  situation 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  the  Korean 
war.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
App?ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Choosi  the  Fortress  America 
Those  p'-  sons  in  this  country  who  are 
spelling  for  world  war  III  on  a  get-lt-over- 
with  basis  seem  to  be  saying  there  are  only 
two  possible  choices.  Either  we  choose  war 
or  appeasement,  they  say. 

Don't  be  misled  Into  that  way  of  thinking. 
No  sane  person  could  want  total  war.  No 
honorable  person  should  consent  to  appease- 
ment, which  approximates  moral  surrender  to 
the  evil  forces  which  threaten  our  lives. 

There  Is  a  third  choice  which  Is  neither 
war  nor  appeasement.  We  can  choose  to 
keep  America  strong,  standing  stoutly  and 
immovably  on  our  principles,  making  no 
de&ls  and  preserving  here  an  Island  of  liberty. 
a  tower  of  strength,  upon  which  the  future 
may  lean  with  hope  in  our  survival.  We 
should  withdraw  our  forces  from  Asia  and 
after  that  from  Europe. 

We  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  it  isn't 
wh.>it  we  might  wish  to  do  that  counts  most 
right  now.  but  what  we  are  able  to  do  and 
keep  on  doing  far  Into  the  long  future.  We 
have  got  to  face  the  fact  as  a  nation  that  we 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  manpower 
either  to  prop  up  or  to  fight  the  world.  We 
should  not  play  the  sucker  and  we  must  not 
play  God.  We  are  not  a  master  race  and  we 
are  not  Invincible.  War  would  not  stop  com- 
munism In  other  continents,  any  more  than 
appeasement  would  stop  it.  Our  choice  then 
if  we  wish  to  keep  liberty  alive  is  to  do  Just 
that— keep  it  alive.  We  should  keep  Ameri- 
ca too  strong  economically,  militarily,  and 
morally  to  be  attacked  and  we  chould  l>e  con- 
temptuous of  all  expedient  bargains  with 
communism  or  any  Ism.  America  must  not 
commit  suicide  to  please  her  enemies. 

The  get-lt-over-with  school  of  patriotism 
should  consider  the  probable  cost  of  any 
world  war  III  in  terms  of  the  known  cost  of 
World  War  II.  for  the  next  should  be  more 
ruinous  to  both  sides  than  the  last. 

Tallies  made  by  international  agencies,  the 
American  Government  and  university  re- 
searchers show  that  In  the  last  war  49.000.000 
persons  were  under  arms  for  the  Allies, 
againbt  21.OC0.0CO  for  the  Axis.  The  total 
lois  of  life  on  both  sides,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, was  22.000.000,  with  34,000.000  wounded 
and  unknown  millions  more  crippled  men- 
tally or  emotionally. 

The  cost  of  World  War  II  in  human  terms 
was  the  greatest  wtiste.  but  consider  too  the 
material  cost.  Over  $1,116,000,000,000  were 
spent  on  this  orgy  of  hate,  resulting  In  the 
deetructlon  of  one  tyranny  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  another  which  Is  worse.  Property 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  World  War  II  was 
valued  at  »23 1 .Ocki  >  < i  i *<  "  the  cost  to  the 
American  people  w.o.n.-    ...ij  ,>J3J,OCO,000,000. 


And  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  cold  war 
has  cost  the  American  people  another  tlOO.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  to  date.  With  t  ozens  of  countrlei 
calling  on  us  for  more.  more.  more. 

The  get-lt-over-wlth  school  la  advocaUng 
that  we  kill  our  Nation.  We  would  have  to 
catablish  a  tyranny  in  this  country  to  wage 
any  world  war  III  to  a  military  conclusion. 
We  would  have  embraced  In  ecme  form  the 
same  evil  we  set  out  to  defeat.  The  process 
was  begun  In  World  War  II  and  world  war  lU 
would  complete  It. 

Do  you  want  that?  Or  as  the  lesser  of  the 
evils  from  which  we  are  given  as  a  nation  to 
choose,  will  you  chwise  a  fortress  America? 
The  voice  of  the  people  must  be  raised  In 
demand,  and  quickly,  for  they  are  being  led 
straightway  to  doom. 


Future  Pacific  Peace  Tied  to  Fishing 
Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLCrSON 

I   ■-     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATU-ES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  dur. 
ing  the  negotiations  of  the  terms  of  the 
Japanese  peace   treaty,  the  subject  of 
the  American  Pacitic  fisheries  should  be 
an  important  matter  for  consideration. 
I  am  inserting  herewith  in  the  Record 
two    excellent    editorials    dealing    v.ith 
this  subject  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Seattle  Times.    They  are  as  follows: 
Firn;aE  Pacific  Peace  Tied  to  Fishing  Rights 
Another  strong  plea  for  adequate  protec- 
tion of  American  Pacific   fisheries  resources 
has  been  made  by  Edward  W.  Allen,  of  Seat- 
tle, chairman  of  the  International  Fisheries 
Commission   and   an    authority   on    Interna- 
tional law.     Speaking   at   the  dedication  of 
the  University  of  Washington's  new  million- 
dollar   fisheries   center.   Allen   declared   that 
In  drafting  a  peace   treaty  with  Japan   the 
leading  fishery  nations  of  the  North  Pacific 
have  an  opportunity  either  to  create  Inter- 
national good  will  or  to  court  trouble  that 
will  threaten   the  future  peace  of   the   na- 
tions bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

If.  as  has  again  been  proposed  recently, 
the  United  States  and  Its  Pacific  allies  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  concluding  a  Japanese 
peace  treaty  without  Russian  obstruction, 
the  question  of  the  coastal  fisheries  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  must  l>e  made  a  matter 
of  specific  provision  In  the  covenant. 

As  Allen  pointed  out,  the  American  and 
Canadian  fisheries  of  this  coast — sardine, 
herring,  coastal  tuna,  halibut,  salmon,  and 
others — already  are  being  utilized  to  the  op- 
timum degree,  and  In  some  Instances  more, 
by  American  and  Canadian  fishermen.  In- 
trusion of  the  Japanese  into  any  of  thee* 
flsherie-  wou.'d  offset  agreements  between 
th.>  United  States  and  Canada  which  now  as- 
sure perpetuation  of  these  resources  against 
depletion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  have 
their  own  coastal  fisheries  which  are  entitled 
to  protection  against  foreign  encroachment. 
The  treaty,  when  it  Is  drawn  up,  should 
guarantee  the  rights  of  Canada  and  the 
Urlied  States,  and  of  Japan  as  well,  to  the 
fisheries  of  their  respective  coastal  waters. 
The  present  worsening  of  world  Interna- 
tional relations  may  make  the  question  of 
an  early  treaty  with  Japan  somewhat  hypo- 
thetical. Yet  it  might  serve  useful  purpose 
to  expedite  the  treaty,  to  give  Japan  freer 
status,   as   au  auti-Communist   iiatloo.    In 
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any  case,  the  American  State  Department  in 
Its  negotiations — whenever  they  begin — can- 
not afford  to  Ignore  the  advtoe  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Sfttle  it  Now 

Meeting  in  Seattle,  the  Pacific  Fisheries 
Conference  has  gone  on  record  emphatically 
favoring  full  guaranties  to  protect  American 
Pacific  fl.sheries  when  a  treaty  of  peace  Is 
concluded  with  Japan.  The  conference  as- 
serts there  Is  an  element  In  the  State  De- 
partment "that  seems  ea^er  to  have  this 
treaty  signed  without  any  reference  to  fishery 
limitations." 

To  omit  such  a  provision  from  the  treaty 
would  be  sheer  folly.  What  better  oppor- 
tunity could  be  offered  for  reaching  full 
agreement  wiUi  Japan  on  this  issue?  Why 
wait  until  Japan,  freed  from  its  "uncondi- 
tional surrender  obligations. "  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ha^le  over  a  que8*ion  which  need 
not  even  be  subjected  to  negotiation? 

Japan  Is  entitled  to  Its  own  fishery  re- 
sources; the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
theirs.  As  the  Pacific  fisheries  Conlereiice 
contends,  the  treaty  should  settle  the  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all. 


Isolationism  Lingers  in  Our  Immigration 
Pobcjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  MW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  of  Immigration  and  Nat-ar- 
allzation  Lawyers.  Hotel  Pierre.  New 
York  City.  Saturday.  December  9.  1950: 

iBOfcSTlomSM     LlNGETtS     IK     OtTX     IMMICRATIOW 

Policy 
Because  the  whole  subject  of  Immigration 
and  naturalization  has  been  of  the  most 
^)eclal  kind  of  Interest  to  me  for  as  many 
years  as  I  have  been  In  Congress.  I  am  par- 
ticularly picised  with  ha\'lng  been  given  this 
tunny  to  talk  to  you.  It  is  a  great 
fort  for  me  to  talk  to  a  group  like  yours 
on  this  subject  because  I  know  I  will  not 
be  talking  mto  a  vacuum  and  that  I  will  not. 
•oosequently.  be  restricted  to  limitations 
placed  on  me  necessarUv  by  a  lay  audience. 
1  am  convinced  that  the  whole  subject  of 
ition  and  naturaltaatlon  mu^t  be 
led  through  the  broad  fundamental 
concept  thp.t  the  tree  movement  of  people. 
Just  as  tiie  free  moYemer.i  cf  trade  and  the 
free  morement  of  goods  and  cap.tal.  is  the 
fttaettonsl  part  of  intematiunal  relations, 
legislation  pertaining  to  Immigra- 
has  been  retcaraed  always  as  an  inte- 
part  of  the  rules  of  conduct  indexing 
every  nations  atiitude  toward  International 
policy.  This  concept  is  even  more  applicable 
to  our  lesislation  since  the  United  States 
has.  since  its  birth,  been  regarded  not  only 
as  a  place  of  asylum  and  sanctuary  lor  peo- 
ple seeking  freedom,  but  also  as  the  land 
Of  opportunltv  f.jr  those  who  were  unable 
to  flrd  econo.TQic  security  in  their  native 
lands.  No  Imnuicration  problem  can  be 
properly  approached  until  we  understand 
that  rhe  =  r^'-^nt?  or  the  closing  of  o'ur  doors 
to  i::.i::  <i  itu  •.  u  a  rertec»ion  of  this  Na- 
tion s  aiiituue  toward  wurid  problems. 


Our  Immigration  policy  has  always  bf«n 
considered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
most  expressive  Indication  of  our  readiness — 
or  our  unwillingness — to  cooperate  with  the 
community  of  nations.  Admitting  the  refu- 
gee, the  destitute,  and  the  valiant  who  came 
to  our  shores  to  search  for  new  opportunities 
meant  to  the  ouulde  world  that  we  were 
readv  to  cooperate.  Closing  our  doors  has 
always  been  Interpreted  by  other  nations  to 
be  another  barricade  behind  wlilch  we  re- 
treat to  isolation.  Unless  Ccuin'es.'s  takes 
co^iza.nce  of  this  fact  all  the  eSorts  of  the 
United  States  to  win  friends  and  influence 
naticns  must  dimmish  to  that  extent.  To 
be  a  leader  In  the  United  Nations  and  to 
pursue  our  present  Immigration  policy  is  to 
play  a-,  irreconciiab.e  and  contradictory  role. 

Inaicaiing  through  speeches  and  declara- 
tions that  we  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
rapidly  shrinking  free  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  imposing  new  restrictions  in  the 
field  of  Imm^ation.  Is  shetr  hypocrisy.  If 
we  want  to  coop»^rate  and  not  is'^jlate  our- 
selves from  the  re-^z  of  the  world,  we  have  to 
realine  our  tariff  policy;  we  have  to  en- 
courage the  free  movement  of  capital;  and 
we  have  to  foster  the  free  exchange  cf  goods. 
And — by  the  same  token — we  canr.ot  ham- 
per, but  we  must  encoiirage  the  free  move- 
ment of  people. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  for  you  a  few  ideas 
in  order  to  give  you  a  picture  of  my  basic 
point.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  immigration 
I>oUcy  Is  Intimaieiy  cfjnnected  wi'uh  and 
should  be  in  line  with  our  international 
policy.  This,  however,  is  not  an  avowal  of 
an  Indiscriminate  "open  door  policy" — a 
policy  which  would  be  compieteiy  unreal- 
istic. Domestic  problems  of  manpower,  em- 
ployment, production,  consumption,  and 
available  space  must,  most  certainiy,  be  In- 
cluded in  our  approach  to  our  immigration 
policy. 

To  leave  these  factors  out  of  consideration 
would  make  no  more  sense  tbun  blinding  one 
man   to  give   another  sight. 

I  do.  however,  advocate  a  sound  national 
Immigration  policy  consist?nt  with  and  wor- 
thy of  our  po.sitlon  In  the  world.  I  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  we  are  far  from  achiev- 
ing such  a  policy.  We  are  operating  under 
two  old  and  obsolete  basic  statutes,  the  acts 
of  1917  and  1924.  upon  which  a  shaky  struc- 
ture of  amendments  has  been  superimposed 
throughout  the  years.  Both  statutes,  to- 
pether  with  their  .amendments  require  most 
urgently  a  cc^mplete  revision — not  cosmetic 
surgery — but   true   rehabUitatlon. 

That  act  of  1917  was  enacted  during  the 
First  World  War.  What  prompted  the  legis- 
lators to  curtail  InimigTfiticn  and  to  provide 
for  immigration  quotas  -xas  the  fear  that 
destitute  masses  o:  population  wcild  want  to 
leave  war-ravaged  Europe  and  swamp  this 
country  with  millions  of  newcomers  Legis- 
lation based  on  'e&r  Is  never  ^x-zd  lej illation. 

The  act  of  1924  was  enacted  at  a  time  wh^n 
isolationism  was  ridma;  high.  It  was  enacted 
shortly  after  thit  c<^untry  had  retu-ied  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations  created  bv  Wixxirow 
Wilson,  and  when  it  had  turned  its  back  on 
the  problems  of  the  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  Legislation  based  on  blindness  to 
reality  Is  likewise  never  good  legislation. 

New  conditions  created  by  the  Second 
World  WiT  have  prompted  more  of  us  tj  plan 
and  hojje  for  immigration  legislation  In  bet- 
ter keeping  with  this  Nation's  International 
participation.  The  antique  acts  of  1917  and 
1924  are  anachronisn«  Instead  of  recogniz- 
ing this,  however.  w»  keep  moving  In  ever- 
constricting  circles  because  once  again  we 
are  bemu'  pushed  backward  by  fear.  I  specif- 
ically refer  to  the  eieht  sections— sections  2'2 
through  30 — Of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

The  eight  sections  of  the  act  of  September 
23.  1950.  are  not  only  a  classic  exampip  (  f  the 
defects  of  hasty  iegiilaiion  passed  In  the  con- 


fusion of  the  last  hours  of  a  congressional 
session,  on  the  eve  cf  an  election  It  Is  more 
than  that,  and  it  Is  w .irse  than  that.  But, 
It  Is  also  an  example  of  legislation  that  back- 
fired. 

In  discussing  these  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  I  wish  to  make  it  clearly 
understcKxl  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imag- 
ination am  I  defending  or  apologlring  f^r 
j.(.Iitic.'.i  ideolojries  which  throughout  the 
vf-ars  have  caused  untold  human  suffering. 
in  pointing  out  the  urworkablUty  of  these 
sections.  I  am  concerned  primarily  and  ex- 
clusively with  individuals  as  individuals  and 
with  the  effects  of  these  statutes  upon  tiie 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

You  live  with  this  new  Icgtslatlon  and  each 
one  of  you.  I  know.  Is  familiar  with  the  hard- 
ships and  the  inequities  that  they  have  set 
loose  They  feed  on  human  error  and 
human  fears.  They  feed  on  the  helplessness 
of  the  young  caught  In  Fswlst  and  Nasi 
clutches.  They  affect  the  servicemen's  Ger- 
man brides  who  In  their  youth  belonged  to 
Hitler  youth  orearizations.  They  affect 
Italians  who  at  the  age  of  10  were  members 
cf  the  Fasci-st  youth  organization.  Thev  af- 
fect German  businessmen  sent  Into  Wash- 
ington by  the  ECA  t>ecause  they  were  mem- 
bers of  trade  organizations  afBllated  with  the 
Nazi  Party.  German  Immigrants  are  denied 
admission  because  with  millions  ol  other 
Germans  they  were  collectively  incorporated 
Into  the  German  labor  front.  Spaniards  and 
Arrentinlp^ns.  wit  hour  consideration  for  thetr 
individual  worth,  are  being  trapped  in  the 
net  of  these  sections.  In  other  words,  the 
basic  fallacy  in  these  sections  is  the  same 
kind  of  fallacy  that  Is  tearing  the  world  apart 
today — t.he  fallacy  that  people  are  not  in- 
dividuals but   cateforles. 

These  sections  de'ne  totalitarianism  so 
very  broadly  that  practically  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  a  citizen  of  any  totalitarian  coun- 
try may  run  afoul  on  one  or  more  of  Its  pro- 
visions. 

For  Instance.  It  forbids  entry  to  persons 
who  hare  distributed  or  disseminated  totali- 
tarian literature.  That  cotild  exclude  any- 
one who  ever  worked  as  a  newsboy  or  as  a 
bookstore  messenger  In  Italy.  Oermacy.  Aus- 
trl.i.  or  Spain.  It  might  even  subject  to  de- 
portation an  alien  who  had  worked  in  any 
American  public  library,  since  the  works  of 
Josef  Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler  are  included 
In  the  b(>:>k.s  circulated  by  them. 

The  departments  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law  have  been  placed  in  a 
truly  unenviable  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
should  they  show  leniency,  even  In  hardship 
cases,  they  could  certainly  erpect  criticism, 
alleging  lax  enforcement  cr  even  violation  of 
the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  im- 
mediately put  under  pressure  to  admrlt  cer- 
tain persons  becatrse  they  are  relatives  of 
American  citizens,  or  because  th^y  are 
famous  artists,  officials  sent  by  friendly  gov- 
ernments, or  because  they  are  Imlgrants  who, 
havine  been  granted  Immisriitior.  visas,  have 
sold  their  belon^nss.  liquidated  their  af- 
fairs  a.'-^d  have  no  place  to  which  to  return 

In  this  predicament  many  stop-eap  de- 
cisions have  been  made,  not  all  of  them  for- 
tunate. As.  for  instance,  »he  decision  to 
admit  temporarily  persons  applying  for  per- 
manent residence  thus  desu-ovlng  their  long- 
awaitpd  vi^as  or  even  destroying  reentry  per- 
mit.s  dulv  issued  tc  aliens  returning  to  thetr 
unrelinquished  domicUes  in  the  United 
States. 

It  would  certainly  be  prefersble  to  base  the 
interoretation  of  the  excluding  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  on  existing  ju- 
dicial and  adrrrinlstrative  construction  and 
rulines  as  they  have  accumulated  through 
the  years — unchallenged.  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  iact  that  ex- 
cluding provisions  of  the  act  of  1917  and 
the  act  of  October  16.  1918.  were  based  on 
what  both  statutes  defined  as  'membership 
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in  or  aaUated  with  "  certain  organlzatton«. 
How.  tbm  new  statute  or  September  23.  1950. 
In  »pelling  out  the  name*  and  enlarging  the 
UtU  ftDd  Um  <lcflDlttons  of  the  proacrib«d 
ocviu^m^tona.  has  retained  without  change, 
thi  langtiage  "nvembers  ot  or  affiliated  with" 
•uch  organizations.  The  preservation  of  thla 
language  wa«  Intentional,  becatise  the  Con- 
gress did  not  want  to  destroy  the  exUtlng 
^  Juris,  prtidence. 

I  could  refer  ycu  to  a  great  number  of  de- 
cUlona  Interpreting  constructively  member- 
ahlp  and  affllUtion,  but  I  am  certain  that 
you  knew  most.  If  not  all.  of  them.  The 
basic  thought  underlying  thU  Juirtsprudence 
la.  brleny.  that  membership  has  to  be  volun- 
tary.  active,  and  effective  and  that  affilia- 
tion Las  to  occur  knowingly,  willingly,  and 
voluntarily. 

It  appears  to  me  that  If  the  Congress 
want«d  to  eliminate  from  our  m:>dst  the  sub- 
versive element,  the  active  advocates  of  toUl- 
Itarian  forms  of  government.  It  did  not  want 
to  cloae  our  doors  to  those  Immigrants  or 
Tisttors  who.  as  chUdren.  had  to  wear  fancy 
aUrta  of  various  colors  or  who.  as  adtilu. 
under  threat  of  imprisonment.  «»  of  starva- 
tion, or  of  violent  death,  nominally  Joined 
the  manv  auxiliaries  ol  the  totalitarian  par- 
ties. The  Congress  wanted  to  close  our  doors 
to  those  who  as  Nazis  or  Fascists,  actively, 
knowingly,  and  willingly  helped  In  the  per- 
petration of  the  moat  appalling  crimes  ever 
recortled  in  human  hls-.ory  and  who — If  per- 
mitted to  live  aniong  us — would  undoubtedly 
spread  the  totalitarian  jwlson  of  hatred  and 
Intolerance.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  repeat  It 
once  more,  the  Congress  certainly  wanted 
the  administrators  of  the  law  to  look  at  the 
record  of  the  individual  himself,  and  not  to 
classify  him  automatically  as  the  component 
part  of  an  objectionable  group. 

But.  the  Communists  who  are  singled  out 
to  be  actually  hurt  by  this  new  law  have 
not  been  hurt  at  all. 

The  IntelUgent  and  sound  interpretation 
of  our  1917  and  1918  deportation  laws,  com- 
bined with  the  Interpretations  of  the  IMO 
Smith  Act  has  provided  completely  adequate 
bar*  for  members  of  truly  dangerous  sub- 
varalve  groups.  The  sjielllng  out  of  the  name 
of  the  Conununist  Party  In  the  new  law  did 
not  change  anything  Long  ago  our  admin- 
istrative re«:ulailons  effectively  construed  the 
language  of  existing  statutes  and  barred 
CommunlsU  from  entering  this  country. 
Those  who  have  entered  it  have  done  so 
siirreptltlously,  and  they  are.  of  course, 
liable  to  deportation.  Energetic  enforce- 
ment of  the  exl.stiug  laws  would  certainly 
permit  us  to  get  rid  of  the  undesirable 
element. 

The  enactment  of  this  lll-advlaed  and  un- 
timely bit  of  legislation  dramatizes  the  need 
lor  the  broader  reform  of  our  entire  immi- 
gration system.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  It 
an  urgsnt  and  Imperative  need.  The  obsoles- 
cence of  oiu-  statutes  haa  ttecome  more 
obvious,  and  the  step  backward  taken  by 
Congress  on  September  23.  1950,  makes  the 
whole  situation  simply  untenable. 

I  have,  therefore,  recently  accelerated  the 
work  on  a  revised,  comprehensive  immigra- 
tion and  naiurallz.<»tlon  ci)de  It  Is  probably 
too  earlv  to  Irripart  to  you  all  the  details  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  but  I  would  like 
to  give  you  several  salient  points  of  otu^  stlU 
Inccanplete  draft. 

.'rankly.  we  do  nov  Intend  to  depart  at  this 
Xlms  from  the  principle  of  national  origin 
und  the  quota  syttem.  Many  of  us  would 
like  to  see  some  reconstructive  wont  done  in 
these  two  antique  pillars  of  our  Immigration 
policy.  But  the  existing  realities,  the  neces- 
sity of  lining  up  enough  votes  in  Coiigress 
for  the  paasage  of  such  law,  forced  upon  us 
the  derision  of  deferring  an  stt-mpt  at  • 
departure  from  these  two  basic  principles. 

However,  within  the  framework  of  the 
principle  of  uauonal  origin  aiid  of  the  quota 


system,  we  intend  to  provide  for  as  much 
selectivity  as  possible.  We  intend  to  provide 
for  a  special  top  priority,  or  preference,  for 
aliens  possessing  certain  akllls.  We  intend 
to  strengthen  and  to  extend  the  principle  of 
preservation  of  family  unita.  We  propose  to 
grant  nonquota  status  to  alien  spouses — and 
that  means  spouses  of  l)oth  sexes — of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  to  grant  nonquota  status  to 
all  alien  children  under  21  years  of  age.  of 
American  citizens. 

This  would  Include  the  Chinese  children 
omitted  In  the  act  of  1946,  which  granted 
nonquota  status  to  the  Chinese  wives  of 
American  citizens. 

The  existing  discrimination  against  women 
wUl  be  removed.  A  female  permanent  resi- 
dent would  coixfer  first  preference  status 
upon  her  husband  Just  as  such  male  resident 
confers  It  today. 

Further,  we  want  to  correct  the  unfairness 
contained  In  section  4  (a)  of  the  1924  act 
which  grants  nonquota  status  to  the  wives 
of  American  citizens  regardless  of  the  date 
of  marriage,  but  which  grants  such  status 
tu  the  lusbands  of  An  erlcan  citizens  only 
where  marriage  took  place  before  January  1. 
1948. 

We  also  want  to  correct  the  unfair  provi- 
sion of  section  12  (a)  of  the  1924  act  which 
permits  a  wife  accompanying  her  husband, 
to  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  her  husband 
If  the  quota  of  her  cwn  country  of  birth  is 
exhausted  and  If  her  husband's  quota  would 
be  more  beneficial.  ThU  provision  would  be 
amended  to  grant  the  htisband  the  same 
benefit  If  the  quota  to  which  he  Is  chargeable 
Is  exhausted  and  his  wife's  quota  Is  current. 
Section  4  (d)  of  th.^  same  act  grants  non- 
quota status  to  the  wife  and  minor  unmar- 
ried children  of  an  Immigrant  entering  the 
United  States  as  a  minister  of  any  religious 
de  .on.: nation,  or  ns  a  professor.  This  provi- 
sion assumes  that  there  are  no  women  min- 
isters and  no  women  professors.  Of  course. 
It  has  to  be  amended  so  as  to  eliminate  this 
discrimination. 

We  Intend  uniformly  to  define  the  term 
"minor  child"  as  applicable  to  children  under 
21  years  of  age  so  as  to  correct  certain  mis- 
interpretations stemming  from  the  various 
State  laws. 

Of  course,  and  I  probably  don't  have  to 
add  this,  we  intend  to  Incorjxjrate  Into  the 
proposed  legislation  the  entire  Judd  bill 
r-«pealing  the  remaining  racial  restrictions 
and  providing  for  immigration  quotas  for 
Asian  and  Pacific  people. 

We  Intend  to  simplify  the  procedures  un- 
der which  aliens  temporarily  In  the  United 
States  mi£:ht  have  their  stiitus  changed  to 
that  of  permanent  residents  and  we  certainly 
intend  to  do  away  with  the  cumbersome 
"pre-examlnatlon"  procedure  and  with  the 
24-hour  duration  trips  to  Canada  or  to 
Mexico. 

Procedures  governing  the  admission  of 
visitors,  businessmen,  students,  artists,  and 
tourists,  w:  i  be  improved  and  by  that  I  mean 
simpllfiel.  As  far  as  p<}asible,  we  want  to 
revise  the  famous  long  questionnaires,  which 
even  the  most  desirable  visitor  has  to  fill  out 
In  many  copies  and  on  many  occasions,  be- 
fore his  passport  Is  adorned  with  the  consul's 
stamp  and  signature. 

As  you  can  see.  this  Is  quite  a  Job  cut  out 
for  us.  I  don't  expect  easy  sailing  with  this 
project.  I  know,  though  reasonable  as  many 
of  the  proposals  will  be.  the  cppoaitlon  will 
be  strong  and  perhaps  at  times  bitter.  But 
the  Job  muEt  be  done,  and  nobody  under- 
stands that  as  well  as  you  do. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  have 
appreciated  your  help  in  the  past  and  that 
1  know  I  can  look  forward  in  ihe  future  to 
your  usual  'ntellHent  and  constructive  ap- 
praisal of  the  forthcoming  Immigration  work 
iu  Congress. 


The  Truman  Excesi-Profiti  Tax  an 
Economic  Blunder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NE'W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-n^TS 

Friday,  December  8.  1950 
Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  articles,  one  by  David  Lawrence  and 
the  other  bv  Samuel  W  B?ll.  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Decem- 
ber 12.  1950.  each  referring  to  the  pro- 
posed excess-profits  tax.  It  is  evident 
from  these  articles  that  the  defects  and 
snags  in  the  Truman  proposal  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  obvious  to  the 
legislators  in  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  the.se  articles  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Bt:siNESS  Ubces  Straight  Rise  in  Taxes 
Upon  Cosposations 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.       December       11.— American 
businessmen    are    urging   higher   taxes   as    a 
means  of  paying  for  the  rising  costs  of  de- 
fense,  but   they   want   straight   Increases   in 
corporation   taxes   Instead   of   excess- profits 

taxes. 

This  Is  because  the  Increase  In  corporation 
taxes  win  bring  in  more  revenue  to  the 
Government  and  will  be  more  equitable  to  all 
kinds  of  business. 

The  excess-profits  tax,  on  the  other  hand. 
will  not  affect  adversely  a  great  number  of 
corporations  with  a  large  amount  of  Invested 
capital  or  with  a  hlRh  average  of  earnings  in 
the  base  years  from  1946  through  1949.  The 
principal  reason  why  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies, too.  prefer  a  straight  Increase  In  cor- 
poration taxes  is  t)ecause  of  the  complicated 
procedures  under  the  excess-profits  taxes, 
which  make  them  difficult  for  the  taxpayer  to 
calculate,  producmg  lltlgaUon.  and  expen- 
sive for  the  Government  to  administer. 

MIDOLE-SIZEI)  BUSINESS 

The  major  part  of  the  opposition  to  the 
excess-proflts-tax  legislation,  however.  Is 
coming  from  middle-sized  businesses.  These 
are  the  businesses  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  membership  of  such  organizations 
as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
ThiA,  W.  Stuart  Symington,  chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board.  In  a 
copyrighted  interview  In  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  recently  said: 

•I  went  out  recently  to  talk  before  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
That's  a  good  organlz.itlon  and  It's  a  lot  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  years  ago.  Over  53 
percent  of  their  current  membership  employ 
less  than  100  people;  and  over  84  percent 
employ  less  than  500  people — and  500  Is  con- 
sidered a  definition  of  small  bttsiness.  Their 
president  has  some  200  production  workers 
up  In  Keene,  N.  H.  I  was  much  Impressed 
wi  h  thai  aspect  o£  the  change  In  N.^M." 

The  definition  of  small  oustn-ss  at  500 
employees  is  a  sigiUflcant  ore.  Most  people 
think  of  small  business  as  the  filling  stations 
or  small  retail  stores  with  a  few  employees. 
But  middle-sized  business  Is  the  backbone 
of  the  American  competitive  system.  It  is 
the  middle-sized  business  which  Is  trying 
to  compete  with  the  so-called  "oUsopolles." 
as  Chairman  Celles  of  the  Hou"?  Judiciary 
Committee  calls  the  leading  three  or  four 
companies  In  an  industry. 
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Th.ire  are  only  a  few  hundred  of  theae 
leaders  even  tf  all  the  Industries  are  totaled 
up.  Certainly  ihe  bulk  of  the  membership 
Of  both  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  National  Assocution  of  Manu- 
facturers, running  Into  many  thousands,  la 
mldcle-suied  cr  small  business.  Tet  the 
demagogs  who  are  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  system  of  state  socialism  tn  America  and 
who  are  doing  everything  tbey  can  to  under- 
mine t^  AoMncan  competitive  system  by 
encouraging  concentration  of  business  in  a 
few  companies,  cbarge  any  groups  of  busi- 
nsss  as  big  business  and  use  terms  such  as 
"MlflahncK'  and  "greed"  to  upbraid  all 
groups  which  oppose  fair  and  inequitable 
systems  of  taxatlou. 

The  excesb-proflta  tax  Is  a  benefit  tc  a 
group.  It  Is  a  speclAi  privilege,  t^e- 
it  permits  the  more  suocessftxl  com- 
panies— the  leading  ones  in  each  industry — 
to  pay  a  lower  rate  for  every  thousand  dol- 
lars earned  than  do  the  less  successful  busi- 
nesses. 

LOBBTEs  rot  psorrrs  tax 

The  excess -profits  tax  would  not  have  any 
standing  In  Congress  at  all  except  for  the 
drive  put  on  by  the  labor  organizations  and 
_thelr  lobbies  here.  The  Idea  back  of  the 
<lrlve  was  to  get  the  excess-profits  tax  passed 
so  that  the  larger  businesses  especially 
would  reduce  their  resistance  to  wage  in- 
creases During  the  last  few  weeks  these 
same  labor  organizations  have  cried  out 
against  price  uicrea&es  and  have  called  for 
rollbacks  of  prices  but  not  a  single  labor 
union  has  called  for  a  rollback  of  the  big 
increases  in  wage  scales  given  since  the  Ko- 
rean crisis  began. 

Wage  and  price  stabilization  by  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  overdue  since  laft  sum- 
mer, and  if  the  excesa-profits-tax  law  Is 
passed,  the  controls  should  become  effective 
immediately  as  one  means  of  offsetting  the 
InjOatlonary  pressures  that  will  ensue.  The 
latxM*  groups  have  already  gotten  theirs,  so 
there  la  little  dungjr  of  a  rollback.  The  new 
wags  and  price  stabilization  agency  will,  of 
course,  be  empowered  to  take  care  of  wage 
inequities,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
wage  Increases. 

Tbe  excess-profits  tax  passed  by  the 
Bouse  will  do  far  more  damage  to  small  as 
well  as  middle-sized  business  than  any  of  the 
previous  wartime  laws,  because  the  provisions 
are  far  more  Inequitable  and  damaging  to 
competitive  enterprise. 


SnvAToas  Hrr  Snac  in  ExcESs-Psorrrs  Dratt— 
Committee  Holds  a  Secret  Session,  Gets 
NowHKSx  IN  Revising  Housx  Bax 

(By  Samuel  W   Bell  i 

Washington.  December  11 — "Hie  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  meeting  behind  closed 
doers,  ran  Into  a  snag  today  In  Its  first  at- 
tempt to  frame  an  eicess-proflts-iax  bill  on 
the  basis  of  the  $3,0O0.C00.000  measure  ce- 
cently  passed  by  the  Htjuse. 

President  Trtunan.  in  his  ^^commendations 
to  the  lame-duck  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  asked  for  excess-profits  taxes  esti- 
mated to  yield  at  les.t  •4.000  000,000  m  the 
first  year,  retroactive  to  July  1. 

The  Finance  Committee,  whose  members 
are  on  record  in  favor  of  enactment  of  an 
ex  cess- pro  fits  tax  at  this  session,  held  its 
first  executive  meeting  after  a  week  of  hear- 
InCB. 

Sxcept  for  the  labor  sptk-^smen.  all  the  wit- 
asases  appearing  before  the  committee,  repre- 
senting business  and  Industry,  opposed  an 
txcess-proflts  tax.  If  the  Government  really 
needs  revenue  for  national  defense,  they 
argued.  It  should  resort  to  an  additional  In- 
crease In  the  rcffuUr  corporation-Income 
tax  This,  they  added,  would  provide  more 
revenue  and  Impose  less  handicaps  on  Indtis- 
trial  expansion. 

Senator  Eugene  D  Mtilixin  of  Colorado, 
raiJLuig  Republican  member  of  the  commit- 


tee.  who  is  pledged  to  the  enactment  of  an 
excess -pro  tits  tax  before  the  present  Con- 
gress dies  January  3.  acknowledged  that  the 
ccmmittee  faced  a  d.a5ct:It  Job. 

"However,  we  hope  to  complete  a  bill  by  the 
end  of  this  week.  '  he  said,  after  a  3-hour 
session  of  the  ccmmiitee. 

Seuaur  Walter  F.  GEoacE.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  committee  chairman,  anaou.iced 
there  was  "nothing  to  report "  after  today  s 
adjcuriunent  of  the  committee's  secret 
seas  Ion. 


DeatK  Koocki  on  Freedom's  Door 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OF    riLINClS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  December  12,  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
crisis  mounts  on  crisis  and  tragedy  stalks 
our  Icrces  around  the  world,  the  "man 
in  the  street"  at  home  is  conscious  of 
our  peril  If  the  leaders  of  Government 
are  not.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  Mr.  'William  Roy  Jolxn- 
ston,  or  the  Danville  Metal  Stamping  Co., 
Inc..  Danville.  IU.,  e.xpressing  the  i^rave 
concern  of  the  people  at  home  over  the 
danger  of  drifting  toward  the  abyss  of 
world  war  ni 

Mr.  Johnston  encloses  .some  clippings 
of  pertinent  articles  taken  from  the 
daily  press  reports  in  the  Danville  Com- 
mercial-News and  a  repruit  of  a  t.impiy 
editorial  from  the  Memphis  iTenn.) 
C'  mmercial-Appeal.  Groping  as  we  all 
are  for  a  patli  of  strength,  he  urges  that 
these  articles  be  brou.?ht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 
Under  permission  granted  by  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  I  am  including  them 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Conckessional 
Record.     They  are; 

IFrom  the  Danville  (HI.)   Commercial  News] 

Legion  Chief  W.^ns  United  States 

CocTX)  Lose 

Hesrin. — National  American  Legion  Com- 
mander Erie  Cocke.  Jr.,  said  Sunday  the 
atomic  bomb  should  be  a  military  weapon 
and  not  a  diplomatic  weap<jn. 

Cocke  told  the  tcurteenth  annual  session 
of  the  Egyptian  P-ast  Commancers'  Clvit  that 
MacArthur  should  be  empowered  to  use  the 
bomb  when  a  military  target  presents  itself, 
lleither  diplomati :  nor  humanitanan  aspects 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  Its  use.  he  said. 

America  should  realize  that  war  Is  a  master 
of  survivai  ar.d  "it's  extremely  jX)S8ible  we 
could  lose."  Cocke  said. 

He  urged  clear  thinking  In  the  present 
crisis,  assertins:  "the  Rtisslans  have  cata- 
loged the  American  people  well;  the  great- 
est dansrers  we  have  to  face  are  fright,  fear, 
panic  and  shock.  " 


[Prom  the  Danville  (III.)   Commercial  News] 

Attl£E  Likzlt  to  Ask  Tkuman  to  Turn 

Back  on  MacAxthus 

(By  Lyle  C.  WUson) 

Wa.=htngton. — It  is  not  likely  that  Prime 

Mirlster  Clement  Attlee  will  be  able  to  avoid 

asking  President  Truman  to  turn  his  back 

on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.     He  represents 

not  only  the  United  Kingdom  but  unofficially 

all  of  Western  Etirope  and  free  Germany  as 

well. 

MacArthur  U  neither  hero  nor  superman 
to  Western  Eur'jpe;.ns.  Many  of  thetn  al- 
ready re^-ard  him  as  an  architect  of  disaster. 


Western  Etircpe  wants  an  end  to  the  Kcre- 
an  War  one  way  or  another — but  an  ^nd  to 

it.  Thf'V  fear  American  a. id  United  Nitlou 
Strength  diverted  there  In  prolonged  fc«?:-;ting 
would  expose  Europe  to  ea^y  Comn.u'.ilst 
conqucF". 

The  Brliish  Government  and  In-pe  eie- 
ments  cf  the  British  people  have  become  dis- 
trustful of  American  Fur  Ea'tern  poacy  and 
of  MiicArthur's  leadership  !n  Korea. 

MacArthur  and  the  leaders  of  Western  Eu- 
rope are  poles  apart.  President  Truman  la 
on  the  spot  If  not  In  the  middle  MncAr- 
thur's  position  is  clear.  Of  Etirop*'B  go- 
slow  demands  In  Kcres.  hf  said  In  a  message 
to  Hugh  Baillie.  president  ot  the  United 
Presa: 

"If  the  fieht  is  not  wa<red  with  courage  and 
Invincible  determination  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge here  da  Asia)  it  wUl  Indeed  toe  fought 
and  possibly  lost  on  the  t«ttlefields  of 
Europe 

"Any  breach  of  freedom  In  the  East  mrrtea 
with  It  a  sinister  threat  to  freedom  in  the 
West  " 

Last  A'ognst  he  jjrepared  but  suppressed  at 
Mr.  Truman's  request  an  even  more  emphatic 
statement  of  Far  Eastern  strategy.  It  said 
in  part 

"Ncthlne  could  be  more  falaclous  than  the 
threadbare  argument  (of)  those  who  advo- 
cate appeasement  and  defeatism  in  the 
Pacific  •• 

Neither  Attlee  nor  his  friends  In  Western 
Europe  would  agree  that  they  advocate  either 
defeatism  or  appeasement.  But  by  MacAr- 
thur's  widely  proclaimed  standards  their 
Ideas  would  represent  a  tremendous  retreat 
from  what  the  general  calls  invincible  de- 
termination to  meet  the  Cam.munl£t  chal- 
lenge 

Mr.  Truman  must  ciiike  the  u'.ilmate  deci- 
sion en  what  American  policy  shall  be.  But 
the  United  Nations  has  lirst  chance  to  say 
how  the  democratic  world  shall  react  to  the 
entirely  new  »~ar  in  Korea. 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- 
Appeal  as  reprinted  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  DansriUe   lEl.)    Commercial-News | 

Death  Knocks  on  Frueoom  s  Dooi 
When  General  MacArthur  was  winning  in 
Korea  he  was  the  Western  World's  hero.    To- 
day he  is  a  bum  to  some  of  those  who  yester- 
dij  were  praising  h'.m. 

VThen  the  United  States  intervened  against 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Korea,  the 
antl -Communist  world  lauded  it  for  its  high 
Idealism  and  courage  Wordily  was  it  ac- 
claimed as  the  great  white  hope  f:r  pe&cc. 
BdX  that  was  June  and  love  was  in  the  air. 

This  Is  December  and  Red  China  is  pouring 
her  faceless  hordes  acr^jfis  the  Yaiu  from  the 
frozen  plains  and  hilis  ol  Manchtiria.  And 
Chill  Is  over  e'.erj-tiiing. 

The  frost  reaches  into  the  stilled  heart  of 
the  Americe.n  r.^em.en — dead  where  a  Com- 
munist   bullet   left   him. 

And  the  chill  ct  the  great  P^ed  fear  h.is 
reached  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
been  claiming  our  friendship,  our  largesse 
and   oiir   support. 

:  )  have  we  come  to  a  tln.e  of  grim  and 
terrible  counting. 

The  United  States  Is  at  war  with  oommu- 
nism's  geopolitical  heart — R-issia.  If  It  is 
not  so  Gfacially  it  Is  so  m  fact  and  It  is  war 
to  the  death.  There  Is  no  middle  ground 
There  ca.n  be  no  appeasement.  There  is  no 
turning  back. 

There  who  are  not  with  us  are  aga::;--t  us 
And  those  who  have  said  th  -y  were  w.th  us 
have  done  too  little.  In  ciV.'.izatlon  s  behalf. 
For  It  Is  civilization's  survival  not  merely  otir 
freedom,  which  Is  at  stake. 

There  was  hardly  a  major  newspaper  tn 
Britain  which  fa. led  to  editorially  lambaste 
M^icArthur.      That   Ircm    them. 

Tliere  Isn't  a  so-called  i;Iiy  in  the  Uiiited 
Nations  which  will  stand  up  and  in  the  „reat 
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of  righltousneM.  sajr  to  U  e  Chines* 
Bed  (leleg*tefc  "ThU  U  enoiogh.    Get  out  " 

History  reoorcts  no  greater  obscenity  than 
this  spectacle  of  Red  Chinese  accusing  the 
Col  ted  States  of  aggreacion. 

Meanwhile  the  Red  hordes  roll  on  and 
Vnitad  Nations  forces — such  as  they  are — 
faU  back  aad  back. 

They  may  hare  to  leare  Korea— if  they 
can.  "Ah."  say  the  foolish  ones,  "ihey  can't 
do  that:  we  can't  loae  face." 

Loae  what?  You  dont  lose  what  you'ra 
already  lest. 

If  only  withdrawal  can  save  those  troops, 
then  withdrawal  it  must  be  that  an  end  can 
be  put  to  this  lernbJe  tragedy. 

Or  we  can.  through  strategic  bombing,  lay 
Taste  to  every  citv  and  community  In  Man- 
churia— or  make  desolate  the  great  centers  of 
China  proper. 

Atom  bomb  or  fire  bomb.  What  does  It 
matter  if  this  scorching  must  be  done?  And 
U  abould  be  done  if  that  will  save  American 
Kddlflrs  now  trapped  before  the  Red  jugger- 
naut. 

For  our  allies — Britain.  Prance,  and  the 
rest — let  them  put  up  or  shut  up.  And  "put 
up"  means  troops  in  force  rather  than  token 
forces — a  battalion  here — a  skeleton  brigade 
there.  The  snuatlon  needs  divisions — needs 
them  more  desperately  even  than  the  lag- 
gards aay  they  need  our  dollars. 

So  Western  Europe  Is  still  the  focal  point 
tox  potential  Russian  assault.  That's  what 
the  chaiicelcwles  of  Europe  are  saying. 

They  would  let  freedom  die  in  Korea.  And 
with  It  125.000  American  fighting  men. 

Let  them  thini  again.  There  couid  be 
such  a  thing  as  giving  top  defense  priority 
to  Western  Hemisphere  security. 

Because  there  could  be  direct  attack  here 
acroes  the  roof  of  the  world. 

While  the  sands  of  western  civilization's 
era  run  out,  there  is  continued  dalliance  in 
Washington — gross  Ineptness.  If  not  worse,  la 
the  State  Department,  suplneness  of  leader- 
sliip  In  the  White  House  and  lack  of  mo- 
bilization administrative  experience  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  debacle  in  Korea  Is  still  a  "police  ac- 
tion." according  to  the  White  House  mind  to 
which  everything  else  bureaucratic,  military 
and  civilian.  Is  geared. 

Small  minds.  Indeed,  plot  the  future  In 
thi.s  mai>t  dangerous  of  all  American  hours. 

Perh.ip3  a  greater  confidence — a  greater  co- 
operation—  would  have  been  inspired  among 
o\ir  allies  had  Washington  made  it  plain  that 
It  would  master  all  which  Is  potential  Amer- 
ican might  and  use  It  If  necessary  to  main- 
tain Western  prestige  and  position  In  the 
Orient. 

But  It  didnt.  The  appeasing  and  timid 
minds  prevailed  and  now  come  the  Red  har- 
Test  of  tBdectslon — of  too  little — too  late. 

And  the  clock  ticks  on. 

And  death  knocks  on  freedoms  door. 


United  States  St&ads  Alone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPREaENTATlVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michlaun.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  my  coixstituenus  have 
sent  me  letters  and  some  ui  them  have 
rnclo.sed  the  editorial  uhich  i.s  entitled 
America  Stands  Alone  and  which  reads 
as  follows: 

L'-.Utrcl  ."•  «l'!«  Forr~*  -  feebly  supported  by 
demoralized  bouih  K>jreaas  and  mere  lukcu 


brigades  from  UN  powers— are  fle;htlng  des- 
perately to  avert  complete  defeat  and  disaster 
against  an  overwhelming  number  of  Chinese 
Communists. 

What  was  believed  to  be  a  victory  march 
Into  North  Korea  turned  out  to  be  a  deadly 
trap  In  which  uncounted  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans were  caught.  The  fate  of  many  of 
them  is  still  In  doubt. 

General  MacArthur,  who  about  a  week  ago, 
was  exuding  confidence  and  optimism,  lead- 
ing the  American  people  to  believe  the  war 
In  Korea  was  all  over  but  the  shouting,  could 
voice  little  optimism  at  the  week  end. 

We  are  fighting  an  undeclared  war  with 
Communist  China.  MacArthur  told  press  cor- 
respondents, and  our  divisions  are  outnum- 
b?red  4)y  seven  to  one.  ' 

Wh.it  the  enemy  may  lack  in  fire  power — 
and  they  dont  lack  for  much— they  have 
made  up  for  in  such  masses  of  expendable 
trooos  that  their  drive  has  t>e?n  Irresistible. 
Our  adventure  In  Korea,  so  blithely  under- 
taken, has  become  an  American  tragedy. 

President  Truman  ordered  .\merlcan  troops 
to  meet  the  North  Korean  Reds  and  secure 
South  Korea  from  Communist  conquest,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations.  It  wns 
described  as  a  United  Nations  police  action, 
and  was  approved  by  the  UN.  That  was 
about  as  f.-u-  as  the  UN  went,  however.  It 
has  backed  up  our  effort  with  words,  but 
with  neither  men  nor  material  In  sufficient 
strength  to  \x  of  any  effectiveness. 

Why  are  our  forces  In  Korea  outnumbered 
seven  to  one?  Why  does  Ignominious  de- 
feat and  the  prospect  of  all-out  war  with 
China  and  Russia  confront  us?  Because 
our  .so-called  allies  In  the  United  Nations 
betrayed  America  and  betrayed  the  Organi- 
zation dedicated  to  preventing  aggression 
and  maintaining  peace. 

American  boys  are  dying.  free?lng.  and 
undergoing  torture  In  Korea  because  the  na- 
tions sworn  to  take  united  action  against 
the  aggressor  have  broken  their  pledge  and 
deserted. 

In  the  hour  of  greatest  peril  to  the  survival 
of  freedom  In  the  world,  the  so-called  United 
Nations  have  washed  out  on  their  obligations. 
Their  failure  to  act  constitutes  confession 
of  moral  and  physical  cowardice  of  the  worst 
order. 

That  Is  why  the  Americans  have  been  over- 
whelmed. 

The  other  United  Nations  countries  could. 
If  they  had  been  willing  to  stand  by  their 
word  of  honor,  evened  the  scales  against  the 
Communists.  Instead,  they  prefer  to  let 
Americans  die  while  they  utter  monotonous 
platitudes 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  has  flown  to  Wash- 
Inj^ton  to  confer  on  the  Korecn  crisis.  More 
words;  more  subterfuge.  Mr.  Attlee  will 
counsel  moderation  and  forbearance.  He 
will  counsel  appeasement— anything  to  save 
Britain's  skin  and  particularly  the  rich  crown 
colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

We  may  have  no  choice  but  appeasement. 
becauM  we  are  alone  In  the  world,  surrounded 
by  outright  enemies  or  faithless  friends. 

We  should  get  out  of  Korea  and  forget 
Asia.  We  should  let  the  Asiatics  write  their 
own  ticket  to  H.ides.  If  that  is  what  they 
want.  We  should  let  Britain  worry  about 
Hong  Kong  and  the  PYench  save  themselves, 
if  they  can,  in  Indochina. 

It's  time  to  abandon  the  role  of  the 
Great  White  Father  to  all  the  world.  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr  Acheson  may  glory  In  that 
role,  but  the  people  do  not.  It  never  has 
got  us  anything  In  the  way  of  friendship  or 
help  In  time  or  need,  and  never  will. 

If  it  Ls  to  be  thnt  America  must  come  to 
gripn  with  the  itnli-con»plrati)r  of  coniniu- 
nlsm — Soviet  Ruiaia,  then  let's  conserve  our 
strength  for  the  real  test  of  survival  and 
ebooae  the  battleground.  The  whole  Korean 
affair  has  been  a  Stalin  booby  trap  from  the 
very  beKumiiig  Mn.sci>w  caH.-*  the  tune  and 
we  dance.  It  ou^hi  to  be  the  other  way 
'round. 


Jewish  War  Vfterani'  Challenge  lo  the 
Kremlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decevibcr  7,  1950 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  foUowinf;  statement  by  Henry  Albert, 
national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  one  of 
the  distinguished  leading  citizens  of  my 
home  county  of  Queens.  New  York: 

Jewish  Was  VrrrHANs  or  tht  U.  S.  A. 
Hon.  Warken  R.  Austin. 

Chief  of   the   United  States  Mission  to 
the  Vnttcd  Sations.  N?u:  Yor;;.  S.  Y. 

Deab  Ambass.vdo.i  Austin:  We  address  our- 
selves to  you  on  behalf  of  the  more  than 
100.000  members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  cf  America. 

Our  organization  was  formed  55  years  ago 
by  American  veterans  of  the  Jewish  faith 
who  served  In  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Like  our  fellow  American  veterans  of  all 
faiths,  we  hold  war  In  utter  abhorrence. 
That  Is  why  our  organization  reposed  Its 
prayers  and  its  hopes  In  the  formation  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  has  ob- 
served with  great  pride  our  country's  leader- 
ship in  continuing  efforts  to  establish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

We  share  with  our  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  the  de?p-seated  conviction  that  gen- 
uine peace  and  security  for  the  humble  peo- 
ple of  the  world  cannot  be  bought  with  the 
false  coin  of  appeasement.  Tl!us,  we  have 
witnessed  with  sympathy  the  patient  efforts 
of  our  United  Nations  delegation  to  convey 
to  the  reprecentatlves  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  truth  about  our  country's  policies  and 
objectives  With  deepening  dismay,  we 
have  seen  each  fresh  attempt  at  reasoned  ex- 
planation countered  by  a  renewed  vilification 
of  our  country's  motives  and  repeated 
charges  of  a?c;res8lve  Intent  by  what  the 
SoTlet  representatives  have  t>een  describing 
as  "the  ruling  circles  of  the  United  States." 

Sir.  it  IS  this  characterization  that  has  im- 
pelled us  to  write  to  you.  We  construe  it  to 
apply  to  those  who  speak  and  act  for  our 
country  In  Its  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  United  Slates  such  powers 
are  delegated  They  cannot  be  seized;  they 
can  only  be  conferred  by  an  electorate  which 
alone  has  the  right  to  determine  who  shall 
speak  and  act  for  the  United  States  and  how 
these  powers  shall  t>e  exercised. 

The  Soviet  representatives  know  this  to  be 
the  truth,  just  as  they  know  that  access  to 
this  truth  has  been  denletl  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  their  country.  They  must  there- 
fore know  full  well  that  when  they  Impute 
aggressive  intentions  to  "the  ruling  circles 
of  the  United  States  ".  they  draw  an  Indict- 
ment against  mUllons  of  Americans. 

Among  these,  the  Soviet  representatives 
must  know,  are  14.OCO.000  American  veterans 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  blood  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  toll  of  un- 
counted millions  more  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  given  freely  to  hasten  the  liberation 
of  mankind  from  the  terrible  yoke  of  Nazi 
and  Fascist  oppression. 

This,  too.  Is  a  fact  that  Is  being  denied 
the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  being  denied,  as  well,  to  the  people  of 
China,  who,  together  with  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were,  not  so  long  ago,  the  grate- 
ful beneficiaries  of  thsee  aacrtfices. 

How,  then,  can  the  repreaentatlves  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Justify  the  denial  of  these 
truths  in  a  world  which  desperately  needs 
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to  summon  up  acain  the  spirit  and  will  for 
mutual  respect  aiid  dependence  that  saw  the 
freedora-lGVtne  nations  throuKh  t;~.e  dark 
hours  of   the   Second   World   War? 

We  ask  t:.;s  qiestlon  of  the  Soviet  Union 
representailves  What  motives  Impel  the  rul- 
ing circle  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reiterate 
the  falsehood  that  those  who  were  the  de- 
voted friends  and  allies  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple yesterday  are  their  enemies  today?  Wiiat 
Is  the  meaning  of  this  vast  ar.d  monstrous 
insemination  of  hatred  if  not  to  engender  a 
blind  will  to  destroy  those  whom  the  Russian 
people  are  not  permitted  to  know  or  under- 
stand^ What  other  conclusions  can  oe  drawn 
but  that  the  instrument  of  the  program. 
Which  has  been  used  to  liquidate  all  who 
dared  to  harbor  Indejjendent  thought  or  pri- 
vate faith  Is  now  t>elng  applied  on  a  world 
scale? 

The  ruling  circle  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ludes Itself  and  cruelly  deceives  the  Russian 
people  If  It  counts  on  bogus  peace  petitions 
to  veil  Soviet  aggression  from  the  eaze  of 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  ccir.e  to 
recognize  the  relationship  between  the  Rus- 
sian dove  and  the  Trojan  horse. 

This  relationship  Is  becoming  plainer  each 
day  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mounting 
aggression  of  international  communism. 

Like  the  camarilla  of  Nazis  and  Fascists 
who  dreamed  of  world  dominion,  the  ruling 
circle  of  the  Soviet  Union  overestimates  the 
number  and  worth  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  betray  the  free  democracies.  For  the 
traitors  are  being  rooted  out  and  their  be- 
trayals are  being  dealt  with  by  free  courts. 

We  who  address  ourselves,  through  you. 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Include  descendants  of  men  who  fled  C7ar- 
tst  Russia  to  escape  the  genocidal  fury  of 
the  pogroms. 

We  say  to  the  Soviet  representatives: 

In  the  30  years  of  your  rule  you  have 
demonstrated  bv  abundant  example  that  orJy 
In  America,  and  in  democracies  lUte  America, 
can  those  who  once  knew  tyranny  and  op- 
pression look  for  a  future  of  freedom  and 
Justice  Man's  hope  for  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful world  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  free 

nations.  ^.     __^ 

This  we  believe,  and  we  challenge  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
known  to  the  ordinary  citizens  of  their  coun- 
try our  conviction  that  only  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  stand  in  the  way  of  security 
and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 


Kudzu,   Cooperation,   and    Know-Hew   ia 
C'.ay  County.  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  H0B5S 

C:    aL.\EAMA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  HOBBS  Mr.  Speaker,  kudzu  has 
been  triiiy  called  the  foot-a-day  vine. 
It  really  grows,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, a  foot  a  day.  after  it  gets  its  start. 
Its  crowns  or  joints  that  are  clipped 
and  'osed  for  planting,  and  the  vines  and 
other  crowiis  which  come  In  them  at 
regoilar  intervals  have  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  be^t  water  storage  s>-stems 
and  natural  &.\ms  for  soil-erosion  pre- 
vention. Gullies  that  once  were  tor- 
rents after  every  heavy  rain,  taking  off 
the  top  soil,  have  been  filled  and  the  tor- 
rents completely  stopped.    Tae  i  jadsidd 


drainage  ditches  that  used  to  be  con- 
sidered essential  have  been  largely 
abandoned  in  fields  that  are  covered 
with  kudzu  and  the  drainage  becomes 
adequately  provided  by  the  thirsty  kudzu 
vines  as  the  rain  water  is  turned  onto 
the  land  instead  of  off  it  into  ditches. 
00-01  has  been  successfully  planted  in 
field.s  along  with  kudzu.  The  kudzu  kills 
off  the  grass  or  weeds  which  might 
otherwise  take  away  sustenance  from 
the  corn,  and  stores  dew  and  rain  and 
shades  the  roots  of  the  corn  stalks,  in- 
creasing the  size  and  productivity  of  the 
sulk. 

From  the  time  the  demonstration  area 
of  50  000  acres  was  established  in  1935 
by  the  S«3il  Conservation  Service  under 
the  leadership  cf  Carl  Morgan,  soil  con- 
versationist, the  cooperation  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  county 
farm  demonstration  agent  and  Ex- 
tension Service  ail  through  the  years 
has  been  excellent  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  farms  in  Clay  County  have  been 
sold  on  the  benefits  of  scientific  aencul- 
ture.  Having  seen  the  trarvsformation 
of  the  landscape  of  Clay  County  from  a 
picture  of  bare  red  clay  hills  and  eullies 
to  youns  forests,  verdant  pastures,  im- 
proved row  crops,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  kudzu  at  work  wiping  out  gullies  and 
killing  erosion.  I  asJced  George  M.  Bums, 
expert  of  the  Soil  Ccn.se rvation  Service, 
affectionately  nicknamed  "Kudzu"' 
Burns,  to  wnte  an  article  giving  the  high 
lights  of  the  histon'  of  CUy  County  agri- 
culturally during  the  time  he  has  lived 
there.  He  has  very  graciously  done  so 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  these  in- 
troductory remarks  by  including  the 
article  he  has  wntten.  I  only  wi.^h  that 
it  were  po^ible  to  include  t.he  pictures  he 
sent  with  his  article:  and  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  could  see  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  kudzu  en  tlie  b^nks 
of  the  driveway  from  C&nnectxut  Ave- 
n'ue  down  to  the  Kennedy -Warren 
garaee,  right  here  in  Washington,  which 
appears  dead  now.  of  course,  but  which 
will  come  to  life  with  the  spring. 

The  article  foUcws: 

(By  George  M   Burns,  Soil  Conservation 

Serv.ce,  Ashland,  Ala.) 
I  have  watched  a  farming  miracle  unfold 
In  Clay  County,  Ala.,  during  the  l££i  22  years. 
L.^r-d  •2..-.:  ■aas  d>ing  22  years  ago  is  restored 
I  ;r  G„-'.ve  health.  1;^  proper  use  and 
Ireaimeiit  provide  Income  from  several  crops 
and  farm  products  uiatead  of  cne.  Our 
people  are  living  belter.  Our  chlld.ren  have 
better  schools  and   a  chance  to  atiend  lull 

time.  We  have  much  more  money  in  otir 
two  banks. 

These  changes  resulted  from  the  sweat  and 
toll  of  farm  people  and  the  down-to-earth. 
help  of  paid  agricultural  workers.  We  had 
the  support  of  businessmen,  bankers,  school 
people,  civic  club  members,  county  officers, 
and  ethers. 

In  my  mind,  three  dates  mark  milestones 
in  these  changes. 

The  first  date  is  1928.  when  the  LineviUe 
State  demonstration  farm  was  started. 
There  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  ^me  hard 
row  that  Clay  Coucty  farmers  were  hoeing. 
On  this  farm  our  hill  land  had  been  whipped 
with  cotton,  and  was  washed  and  guUled. 
Bottom  land  was  wet  and  overgrown  with 
aiders  and  willows. 

The  second  date  is  1935.  That  year  a  SoU 
Conservation  Service  CCC  camp  was  opened 
at  A&hl&nd.    It  was  named  Camp  Hcbbs.  in 


bonor  of  Congressman  Sam  Hobbs  who  always 

has  been  and  still  t.'5  ex'remely  Interested  la 
soil  and  water  conservation  because  it  helps 
pjeople  on  and  o3  the  land. 

The  third  date  Is  1933.  Farmers  that  year 
organized  the  Piedmont  SoU  Conservation 
District  and  took  over  responsibility  for  tneir 
own  conservation  program.  Clay  County  ia 
one  of  five  counties  in  this  district. 

M;-  part  In  this  work  has  been  as  manager 
of  the  demonstration  farm  for  7  ye^xs  as  a 
conservation  farm  planner  in  tlie  CCC  camp. 
and.  since  the  district  was  formed,  as  work 
unit  conservat.onist  for  the  Soil  Conse.-vation 
Service  in  the  Ci&y  County  part  of  th« 
district. 

Ail  through  the  years  we  have  had  wonder- 
ful teamwork  ty  asrrlcultural  a^enc'es.  Our 
county  a^rlcult'-ira!  workers  council  meets 
once  a  month  to  study  what  we  need  to  do 
during  the  next  month  or  so  to  help  fiu-m 
pe-  pie.     Then  we  work  together  to  do  It. 

You  will  know  how  far  we  ve  advanced 
•^hen  I  teU  you  where  we  stood  a  lew  years 
ago. 

When  I  went  to  Ciay  County  in  19-28.  we 
were  growing  cotton  oa  about  32.000  acres. 
We  know  now  th:  t  moet  of  that  cotton  was 
on  iana  tcj  steep  or  too  p<  or  or  too  badly 
eroded  for  row  crops.  As  our  land  washed 
awav  under  cotton,  we  put  more  cf  it  under 
mortgage  in  order  to  live.  Every  year  we  had 
to  back  off  from  more  la.nd  because  the 
guUies  got  too  big  to  croes.  Tou  know  what 
ail  that  meant  to  farm  families,  and  to 
merchants  in  Ashiand  and  LiueviUe. 

By  1935  we  had  made  the  demcnst.-ation 
farm  a  model  of  the  best  land  use  and  con- 
.scrvation  we  knew  at  that  time.  The  crop- 
land was  terraced  and  in  a  high  siate  of 
cultivation  The  bottom  land  was  cleared, 
fenced,  and  in  a  good  pasf.ire  sod.  The  farm 
had  about  M.OOO  in  the  bank. 

Few  changes  had  been  made  on  other 
farms  in  tne  county.  We  had  biau»  money 
to  terrace  the  demonstration  farm,  for  clear- 
ing, for  fencing,  for  fertilizer,  for  lime,  and 
fur  seed.     Other  farmers  didnt. 

The  cotton  acreage  had  dropped  from 
aa.OOO  acres  to  about  18.000  by  1933.  Erofeion, 
low  price.s.  and  acreage  controls  were  mostly 
re;'xnsibie  for  that. 

Our  two  banks  had  $478,287  on  deposit  in 
1S.35.  and  8.:;48,327  on  l<jan. 

Our  public  8ch.x)l&  had  terms  of  6  or  7 
months,  instead  of  5  months.  That  s  all  w« 
had  money  for.  Every  school  had  a  recess  ot 
about  a  month  to  lei  the  children  pick  cotton. 

Our  farms  had  no  improved  pasture.  It 
was  considered  a  watte  of  money  to  put  ferti- 
lizer on  pasture. 

We  had  no  perenni.-l  hay  crops.  I  sup- 
pose every  farmer  pu.led  corn  foader  to  feed 
his  work  stock  and  cut  a  little  tops  or  hay 
lor  his  milk  ccw.  Any  man  who  failed  to 
pull  fodder  would  have  t)een  considered 
shiftless  by  his  neighbors. 

Without  pasture  and  perennial  hay.  we 
had  little  or  no  lucunie  from  livestoclt. 

Thoi*  were  lean  times. 

Ail  of  US  are  proud  of  what  we  have  la 
Clay  County  in  1950.  Of  course  we  know  that 
we  stiU  have  a  Icng  way  lo  go  before  every 
acre  is  used  properly  and  given  the  conser- 
vation treatment  it  needs. 

Our  farmers  planted  ouly  4.050  acres  of 
cotton  this  year.  Tnat's  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the'  1935  acreage.  Yet,  cur  1950 
cotton  allotment  was  9.235  acres.  Most  of 
the  crop  this  year  is  en  land  suited  to  cot- 
ton. 

Our  two  banks  have  »3..'?04.569  on  deposit, 
and  $303,639  on  loan.  We  i.cw  have  nearly 
$7  on  deposit  for  every  tl  in  the  bank  la 
1935.  Our  bankers  are  lending  money  with 
livestock  as  collateral  now. 

Every  public  schcnl  has  a  9-month  term. 
County  Superintendent  M.  G.  Satterfleld  tcld 
me  the  other  day  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
anv  county  school  to  turn  cut  fur  cotton 
picking   this   falL    Last   year,  some    of    ths 
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■chools  turn«l  out  a  half  day  every  day  for 
about  a  month. 

1  know  of  14  rural  churches  that  have  been 
rebvult  In  the  last  few  years,  and  of  at  least 
10  that  have  been  remodeled  or  Improved. 

We  have  about  10,000  acres  of  Improved 
pasture  County  Affent  W.  H.  Cowan  and 
I  MUmate  8.000  acres  of  cover  crops  are  be- 
Inir  planted  this  fall  for  winter  graUng  and 
•oil  Improvement. 

We  have  around  20.000  arres  of  perennial 
hay  crops  holding  and  building  the  land  and 
feeding  livestock  We  have  13.000  acres  of 
kudzu.  6.500  acrt-s  of  Sericea  lespedesa.  and 
600  of  alfalfa.  Fodder  pulling  has  almost 
dlsapi>eared. 

We  have  10  grade-A  dairy  farms  and  165 
grade-B  dalrv  farms.  Their  milk  sales  at 
Talladega  and  Dadevllle  will  brlna;  between 
$130  000  and  $150,000  to  our  county  this 
year.  One  farmer  is  selllns;  $800  worth  of 
milk  a  month  and  buying  only  $20  worth  of 
feed.  He  grows  the  feed  and  hay  where  cot- 
ton ifwd  to  be  planted. 

County  Agent  Cowan  tells  me  that  at  least 
100  fiirmers  have  one  or  more  registered 
dairv  animals.  Five  years  ago.  six  farmers 
had  rwjistercd  dairy  cattle.  We  have  a  good 
many  regUtered  t>?ef-type  buHs.  Five  farm- 
era  ar.?  growing  registered  beef  cattle  for 
•ale.    Our  hog  production  is  picking  up. 

We  are  planting  fewer  acres  to  corn  now 
than  In  1934.  but  our  acre  yields  are  about 
doubled.  In  1934.  we  had  33.093  acres  of 
corn  in  the  county  and  averaged  less  than 
12  bushels  an  acre.  This  year  the  yield  may 
be  as  high  as  25  bushels  an  acre  from  30.000 
acres.  Last  year  we  actually  made  21.6  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

We  have  many  paying  crops  that  we  did 
not  have  when  I  came  to  Clay  County.  They 
Include:  Kudzu.  sericea.  crimson  clover.  Ken- 
tucky 31  fescue.  Ladlno  clover.  Caley  or 
wild  winter  peai.  bicolor  lesjaedcza  for  bob- 
White  food,  blue  lupine,  crotalarla.  hairy  In- 
digo, and  button  clover.  Each  Is  fitted  In- 
to whole-l.nrm  sell  and  water  conservation 
programs.  More  than  that,  they  are  paying 
off  in  grazing,  or  hay.  or  seed  crops  for  cash. 
or  a  combination  of  all  three.  8C8  nurseries 
provided  the  seed  or  planting  stock  that 
started  most  of  those  new  plants. 

Seed  production  Is  putting  folding  money 
in  farmers'  pockets.  Last  year  more  than 
10.C09  pounds  of  sericea  seed  worth  25  cents  a 
pound  were  harvested.  We  have  a  $37,000 
seed  cleaning  plant  In  the  county. 

Looking  back  over  the  years.  I  consider 
highly  significant  the  changes  we  have  made 
In  the  approach  to  conservation  farming. 

Our  LlnevlUe  State  Demonstration  Farm 
Was  a  good  demoiistratlon  of  soil -conserva- 
tion work  on  uplands  and  drainage  and  pas- 
ture planting  on  bottomlands.  We  had 
many  field  days  for  farmers  to  see  what  we 
were  doing,  but  on-the-ground  work  direct- 
ly Involved  only  one  farm. 

When  CCC  Camp  Hobbs  was  opened  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  we  could  work  on 
any  farm  whose  owner  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  a  complete  soil  and  water  conser- 
Tatlon  program.  In  exchange  for  the  farm- 
er's cooperation  we  gave  hlra  technical,  on- 
the-ground  help  with  his  erosion  and  land- 
use  problems.  We  gave  him  seed,  trees,  and 
other  planting  stock,  and  the  labor  of  CCC 
boys.  Kudzu  and  pine  trees  were  two  of  the 
tools  we  used  to  tie  down  thousands  of  acres 
of  badly  eroded  and  gullied  land.  Terraces 
were  built  en  the  better  cropland.  Soil 
buUdlnz  rotations  were  started.  Kudzu  was 
planted  In  outlets  to  take  terrace  water  with- 
out v.ashlng.  Land  suited  for  pasture  was 
fenced,  cleared  of  scrubby  trees  and  brush, 
fertlllited.  limed,  and  seeded. 

The  work  of  Camp  Hobbs  has  meant  thou- 
ttnds  of  dollars  to  Clay  County  farmers  In 
the  past  15  years.  It  will  continue  to  pay  off 
a*  long  a*  the  connervatlon  work  la  main- 
tained- But  the  Initiative  came  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  required  farmers  to  coop* 


erate  with  It  In  order  to  get  complete-farm 
conservation  plans,  planting  materials,  and 
labor. 

Working  through  Camp  Hobbs.  we  learned 
that  many  different  measures  were  needed  In 
various  combinations  to  hold  and  Improve 
the  land.  We  learned  from  practical  experi- 
ence that  each  acre  must  be  used  according 
to  Its  capability  and  treated  according  to  Its 
needs.  Camp  Hobbs  trained  SCS  technicians 
who  have  helped  countless  farmers  sluce  that 
time. 

But  most  Important.  I  think.  Is  that  the 
work  th;ough  the  CCC  camp  proved  to  farm- 
ers that  erosion  could  be  controlled  and  land 
Improved  at  a  profit. 

Farmers  liked  the  new  way  of  farming. 
And  we  had  a  complete  change  In  our  ap- 
proach to  soil  conservation  when  farmers  or- 
ganized the  Piedmont  Soil  Conservation 
District. 

Five  farmers  were  named  supervisors  to 
direct  the  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
program.  O.  L.  Cotney  of  Llnevllle  was  one 
of  the  l\rst  district  supervisors,  and  still 
serves  on  the  beard.  He  and  other  super- 
visors called  on  local.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  local  people  to  work  out  the  dis- 
trlcfs  con.servatlon  program.  Then  the  su- 
pervisors asked  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  help  from  ail  Its 
agencies  who  could  contribute  to  the  dis- 
trict's own  program. 

After  Camp  Hobbs  was  closed,  we  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  continued  to  work 
In  C!ay  County  helping  farmers  plan  and 
carry  out  T7hole-farm  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation prcgrams.  V/e  gave  and  are  giving  the 
farmers  technical,  cn-the-land  help,  and  the 
landowners  are  applying  the  measures  them- 
celves.  The  PMA.  formerly  the  AAA.  has 
hel'-ed  t:^  pay  for  a  part  of  the  co:t  of  some 
of  the  measures. 

But  we  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
were  and  are  cooperating  with  the  locally  or- 
ganised and  controlled  soil  cons?rvatlon  dis- 
trict which  represents  the  farmers  of  the 
county. 

My  work  with  Clay  County  people  has  been 
and  lo  pleasant  and  satisfying.  I'd  like  for 
you  to  go  back  with  me  to  a  few  of  the  mnny 
things  that  have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

One  day  I  met  W.  E.  Carpenter,  president 
o^  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  on  the 
stieet  In  Llnevllle.  'You've  ruined  one  of 
my  best  customers."  Mr.  Carpenter  told  me 
Jokingly.  "J.  P.  McCain  u-=ed  to  borrow  from 
me  all  the  time.  Now  he  has  a  bank  ac- 
count." 

Mr.  McCain  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  to 
start  a  complete-farm  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. He  worked  hard  at  It.  But  even  he 
was  a  lit  Lie  reluctant  to  plant  kudzu.  He  put 
It  on  a  hillside  at  the  back  of  his  farm  where 
It  couldn't  be  seen  from  the  road.  At  least 
760  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  have 
gone  to  the  back  of  his  farm  In  a  .single  year 
to  see  how  that  kudzu  was  making  hay  and 
grazing  on  steep,  gullied  land. 

Kudzu  was  one  of  th3  first  plants  that  we 
found  that  could  wrap  up  the  old  red  gullies 
In  a  blanket  of  green.  The  SCS  nurseries 
gave  farmers  thousands  of  kudzu  crowns. 
We  bought  crowns  from  the  older  plantings. 
Then  we  tried  growing  kutlzu  from  seed. 

Back  about  1938  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  received  and  locked  up  In  his  bank 
vault  100  pounds  of  kudzu  seed  shipped  la 
from  Japan.  Twenty  4-H  and  FFA  members 
made  a  note  to  the  bank  and  took  the  seed 
to  grow  Into  kudzu  seedlings.  Every  note 
was  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Llnevllle 
L'.ons  Club.  And  I  ren^ember  that  every 
note  was  paid  on  or  beToro  the  date  due. 
Those  boys  grew  3SO.00G  kudzu  seedlings  that 
year — enough  to  tie  down  700  more  acres. 

The  4  H  and  FFA  boys  are  still  helping. 
ThU  yesr  they  are  growing  about  375. OCO  bi- 
color  lespedeza  seedlings  for  wildllie  plant- 
In  3S. 


Clay  County  became  known  as  the  Kudzu 
Capital  of  the  World.  Publi.sher  C  L.  Proc- 
tor puU  this  slogan  on  the  masthead  of  his 
Llnevllle  Tribune,  "World's  leading  kudzu- 
growlng  county." 

Were  proud  of  our  kudzu.  But  were  Just 
as  proud  of  all  the  other  plants  and  all  the 
other  measures  that  go  to  make  the  com- 
plete farm-soil  and  water-conservation  pro- 
gram we  have  in  Clay  County. 

We've  had  visitors  here  from  8  foreign 
countries  and  25  different  States  to  see  and 
study  our  soil-  and  water-conservation  work. 

Congressman  Hobbs  has  been  a  regular  vis- 
itor through  the  years.  Two  years  ago.  while 
looking  over  conservation  work  In  the  county, 
I  heard  a  farmer  remark.  "This  Is  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  a  Congressman  In  the  middle 
of  a  kudzu  field.  "  I've  known  Congressman 
Hobbs  to  visit  as  many  as  32  soil -conserva- 
tion farmers  In  a  single  day. 

The  opportunity  that  soil-conservation 
farming  opens  for  our  ch''Oren  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  I  remember 
that  the  Reverend  W.  R  Ingram.  Baptist 
minister  and  farmer  In  the  Barfleld  com- 
munity, told  me  that  soli  conservation  helped 
put  his  younger  children  through  college. 

When  I  went  to  Clay  County  In  1928.  farm- 
ers along  Fox  Creek  near  L'.neville  were  try- 
ing to  drain  the  bottomland  without  success. 
Under  soil-conservation  district  leadership, 
this  drainage  Job  finally  was  completed. 
Thirty  farmers  worked  with  the  district  to 
Improve  drainage  on  about  1,000  acres.  The 
SCS  loaned  a  Iragllne  to  the  district  Eupar- 
vlsors  for  xise  on  the  project.  Our  techni- 
cians designed  the  drainage  system  The 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
paid  a  part  of  the  cost. 

Before  the  drainage  project  was  revived 
by  the  district.  J.  J.  Clark  was  trying  to  sell 
his  240-acre  farm.  His  best  land,  about  67 
acres,  was  along  the  creek  and  too  wot  for 
use.  After  the  Job  was  finished,  Mr.  Clark 
told  me.  "That  67  acres  Is  worth  more  to  me 
than  the  rest  of  my  farm."  He  quit  trying 
to  sell  the  place. 

Soil-conserving  measures  and  crops  on  the 
rolling  land  In  Fo;:  Creek  watershed  keep  the 
drainage  ditches  from  filling  up  with  sand 
and  silt. 

James  Hutchinson's  success  Is  a  pleasure 
for  all  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him.  A 
tenant  farmer  who  owned  only  a  pair  of 
mules,  Hutchinson  was  helped  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  buy  86  acres  In 
the  High  Pine  community  In  1943.  I  found 
59  acres  of  Idle  land  on  his  farm  when  I 
helped  him  make  a  conservation  plan.  T. 
T.  Reagan,  the  FHA  man.  told  me  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  Is  paying  off  his 
FHA  loans  at  the  rate  of  $108  every  2  w?eks. 
That's  half  of  his  milk  check.  Seme  of  the 
best  pasture  on  his  farm  was  Idle  land  7 
years  asto. 

Yes;  I've  watched  a  farming  miracle  un- 
fo'd  In  Cl.iy  County,  and  helped  it  along 
where  I  could. 

Today  I  can  a?ree  with  District  S^^per^•lsor 
Cotney  vhen  he  says.  "We'll  see  more 
changes  In  Clay  County  In  the  next  10  years 
than  we've  seen  In  the  past  10." 


Our  Alarming  Doctor  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Oy  NEW    YORK 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Our  Alarming 
Doctor  Shortage,"  which  appeartKl   in 
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collier's  magazine  of  December  16.  1950. 
is  mu?t  reading  for  every  Member  of 
Congress : 
OuB    Alahming    Doctor   Shortack — We   Des- 

PEEATELT    NEED    PHTfclClANS,    YET    THE    LeaB- 

tss  OF  OacASizia  Medicime  Won  t  Let  Con- 
gress AiT 

(By   Albert  Q    Malsel) 
(This  article  sets  forth  a  serious  national 
problem  that.  In  another  all-out  war.  could 
be«)me    a    national    catastrophe.      Pew    will 
bother  to  deny  the  present  shortage  of  medi- 
cal personnel.     Few  will  deny  the  actual  and 
potential  dangers  of  such  a  shortage.     Pew 
will    question    Its    obvious    solution.       The 
country's  medical  schools  must  have  money 
In  order  to  expand  and  to  reduce  the  some- 
times prohibitive  cost  of  medical  education. 
There  Is  strong  public  and  professional  sup- 
port Tor  flnanclre  an  expan.?ion  proeram  with 
Federal  funds.    But  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  are  against  the  idea. 
So  far  they  have  blocked  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation   which   would   make   such    a   proer.-im 
poaalble.     Collier's  thinks  that  their  stand  Is 
wrong.    We  appreciate  the  association's  ereat 
contributions    in    maintaining    hlph    profes- 
sional standards  and  protecting  public  health 
and  safety.     Yet.  in  this  c.ise  their  attitude 
seems  narrow,  and  their  ca-^e  weak      Federal 
aid  to   medical   education   is  net   "socialized 
medicine.  "    And  as  long  as  the  danger  of  gen- 
eral   war    and    atomic    attack    against    our 
civilian  population  exists,  the  argument  that 
Federal   aid   may   lead  to  Federal  control   of 
medical   education    is    academic,    to   say   the 
least.     We  hope  that  the  AMA  leaders  will 
withdraw  their  opposition.     The  Senate  has 
already   passed   a   bUl   which   would   provide 
money   to  end  the  doctor  shortage.     If   the 
AMA  continues  its  fight  In  the  new  Congress. 
we  trust  that  the  lawmakers  will  have  the 
courage  to  enact  the  measure  anywav  m  the 
Interest  of  urgent  necessity  — The  Editi  ks  ) 
A  tiny  group  of  well-iaienlloned  men  ha« 
placed  your  health.' and  even  your  chances 
of  Atomic  Age  survival.  In  the  most  serious 
Jeopardy.     These   men  mean   you   no  harm. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Medical    Association,    an    organLiaticn    sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  fighting  disease  and  sav- 
ing Life 

Yet  they  must  shoulder  major  responsibil- 
ity for  a  shortt^e  of  medical  personnel  which 
Is  constantly  becoming  more  critical.  They 
are  the  one  big  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
congressional  efforts  to  meet  that  shortage 
with  Federal  aid  to  medical  education — a 
solution  which  has  the  backing  of  most 
medical  school  deans,  of  leading  university 
presidents,  of  both  Republlcar\8  and  Demo- 
crats, and  (by  a  unanimous  vote;  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  bill  which  embodies  this  solution  was 
drawn  up  with  the  advice  of  AMA  repre- 
sentatives; time  after  time  It  was  modified  to 
meet  their  objections,  and  in  its  present  form 
It  represents  almost  precisely  what  they 
wanted  m  the  first  place.  Neverthtles?.  the 
American  Medical  Association's  leaders  have 
fought  the  measure  to  a  dead  stop  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

By  so  doing,  they  have  made  It  entirely 
pooBlble  that  wounded  American  soldiers.  In 
the  future,  will  receive  some  second-  or 
third-rate  substitute  for  the  marvelous  med- 
ical services  that  saved  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  World  War  II.  Because  of  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  hjve  prevented 
from  being  done,  civilian  atomtc-bomb  vtc- 
iinns  may  perish  untended.  Mothers,  lacking 
a  physician  s  help,  may  die  In  childbirth  un- 
der the  ministrations  of  Incompetent  m.id- 
wtv«s.  Plaguea  and  epidemic*,  which  we 
all  thought  banished  forever,  may  return  to 
Claim  mililona  of  victims. 

These  are  not  the  dire  and  gloomy  fore- 
b<xllngs  of  neurotic  alarmists  or  ?t^-are-ped- 
dltng  seiifatlona!  Rts  They  are  rather  the 
considered    private    predictions    ol    shocked 


and  worried  experts  who,  ever  since  the  end 
cf  World  War  n,  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
organized  medical  profession  to  take  steps  to 
overcome  a  grrowlng  shortage  of  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists,  and  public-health  techni- 
cians. 

Behind  their  shortage  lies  the  fact  that  our 
medical  and  other  health-education  schools 
cannot  expand  for  lack  of  funds.  Many  of 
them  are  so  deep  In  the  red  that  they  may 
even  have  to  fold  up    ntirely. 

The  shortage  of  physiciar^  has  been  recog- 
nized for  years.  In  May  1945  for  example. 
Dr.  Victor  Johnson  (then  secretary  of  the 
.American  Medical  Association's  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals)  testified 
bef  )re  the  Senate  Cummittee  on  Military 
Affairs  that,  while  we  would  need  35.000 
more  physicians  after  'Wcrid  War  II.  our 
training  program  was  gearrd  to  provide  us 
with  an  increa-se  of  less  than  half  this  num- 
ber by  1948. 

Despite  this  warning  erf  a  growing  shortage 
of  doctors,  even  for  civilian  needs,  we  de- 
mobilised our  medical  schools,  along  with 
everything  else,  when  World  War  II  ended. 
Financial  difficulties,  and  a  d°sire  to  improve 
the  qur^.lity  of  tramin?.  led  c  jUP::e  ajter  col- 
lege to  cut  back  its  rtudeur  rosier,  often  by 
as  much  as  20  to  30  percent.  Instead  of 
training  more  doctors  thpn  ever  before,  we 
tK»i:an  to  tram  fewer.  Our  nursmi^.  dental, 
and  public-health  schools  all  moved  m  the 
same  direction. 

AMA    SECaETAET    MAKES    A    FORECAST 

In  October  1947  Dr.  Donald  G.  Anderson, 
the  new  secretary  of  the  AM.\  council, 
stated.  "We  are  prepared  to  contend  tliat  the 
maximum  deficit  that  cou'.d  possibly  be  fore- 
cast for  1960  does  not  exceed  15.000  physi- 
cians. ' 

Anderson's  words  were  couched  in  terms 
designed  to  minimize  the  problem.  Yet  they 
amounted  to  a  startling  admission.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  1950  American  Medical  Di- 
rectory, there  are  about  200.000  physicians 
for  more  than  150.000.000  Americans;  an 
average  of  I  doctor  for  every  750  persons. 
Since  this  Includes  doctors  doing  research 
and  other  work  not  directly  connected  with 
the  care  of  patients,  the  actual  number  of 
persons  per  general  practiiioncr  is  estimated 
to  run  as  hlrh  as  1.500.  Taking  1,000  as  a 
conservative  figure,  what  Anderson  was  ac- 
tually saying  was  that  apprcximately  l  In 
every  10  of  us  would  be  w.tiiout  diKtors  In 
1960.  cr  that  all  of  us  wouid  be  avers^lng 
10  percent  less  medical  service  than  we 
needed  and  were  willing  to  pay  for. 

A  similar  situation  cf  chronic  shortage  has 
been  developing  in  the  other  heaith-service 
professions. 

We  have  only  28C.500  professional  nurses. 
Right  new.  without  allowing  for  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  armed  services.  74,000 
more  are  requ'red.  But  enroUments  in  our 
schools  of  nursing  have  dropped  to  less  than 
t*c-thirds  of  the  wartime  peak. 

We  have  75,000  practicing  dentists.  By 
1960.  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice reports,  we  will  need  at  least  95.000.  But 
our  dental  schools  can't  train  enough,  unless 
their  capacity  is  substantially  Increased.  A 
contiuuuig  deficit  of  at  least  5.000  demists 
looms. 

The  same  is  true  for  niirsuig  teachers,  doc- 
tors of  public  health,  sanitary  engineers  and 
all  the  other  groups  of  specialized  health 
technicians.  Far  from  overcoming  these  def- 
icits, we  have  been  falling  ever  further  be- 
hind in  training  new  medical  personnel. 

In  1910.  our  medical  schools  graduated 
4.440  students,  producing  cue  new  doctor  i  a 
ewry  20.000  of  cur  population.  By  liHO  the 
nuiuocr  of  graduates  had  uicreased  to  5.0i>7, 
but  the  growth  ol  population  had  far  out- 
stripj-ied  tbe  increase  in  d.-ctors.  In  that 
vear  we  produced  only  one  doctor  for  every 
26.000  of  our  people.  In  1930  our  physician 
ou'put  amounted  to  5.553.  But.  once  azam. 
It  did  not  keep  pace  with  population  growth. 


We  produced  this  year  only  one  new  doctor 
for  every  27.000  people. 

Worst  of  all.  our  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, nursing  and  public  health  find  them- 
selves in  a  deep  and  growing  financiai  cr»sU, 
Their  costs  have  been  mounting,  but  their 
Ino^me  has  not  nearly  kept  pace 

This  country  s  79  medical  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a  total  budget  last  year  of  more 
than  »€1.000.P00,  They  had  to  spend  an 
average  cf  $2,577  for  every  student.  But  their 
tuition  fees  averaged  only  »548.  Income 
from  research  grunta.  endcwmeiits.  State  ap- 
propriations, and  all  other  8«.mrce«  still  left 
a  trap  of  more  than  >10.0OC.0OO. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  44  prl- 
vateiy  owned  medical  schools  have  been  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit.  Even  a  number  ol  the  tax- 
supported  State  schools  have  been  running 
into  the  red  According  to  the  Amer  -~n 
M'*dical  Association,  only  8  schools  reported, 
a  year  ago.  that  they  did  not  stand  in  ur- 
gent need  of  additional  operating  funds  to 
meet  essential  costs. 

The  same  situation  has  been  hoc-tying  our 
o.her  health  education  schawls  Dental  col- 
lp;?e?.  with  an  avernt'e  tuition  fee  of  »600  a 
vf'ar  per  student,  have  had  t?  find  t2  OOO  p^r 
year  to  cover  the  cost  of  educating  each  jier- 
sjn.  The  schools  of  public  health,  wr.h  tui- 
tion fee?  averaginsr  only  »440.  have  actually 
been  soendme  an  average  of  seven  times  as 
n;'.jch  p^r  student. 

Even  the  American  Medic.  1  Assciat Ion's 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals, 
when  It  surveyed  the  scrry  situation  of  the 
medical  schools  more  then  2  years  ago,  f.-'und 
that  they  needed  an  addliior.al  tl5.0<''0.000  a 
year  to  s'jpport  their  cpe-atlons  and  nearly 
t2CO.000.OCO  of  capital  funds  to  construct  ur- 
gently needed  facilities. 

In  the  words  c'  Herbert  Hoover.  "tXtr  med- 
ical educational  system  is  worfullv  Inade- 
quate for  the  conduct  of  our  national  defense 
and  our  Federal  hospitals  for  veterans  and 
others.  A.-id  It  is  doubly  inadequate  tor  the 
needs  of  the  pieople  generally." 

In  the  event  of  all-out  war,  no  other  non- 
Industrial  iKJttleneck  will  do  more  to  endan- 
ger our  cliances  for  victory  than  these  short- 
ages of  medical  personnel.  For  we  shall  need 
more  doctors  and  nurses  than  ever  l>efore  in 
cur  history. 

Our  armed  services  will  be  compelled  to 
drain  the  home  front  of  tens  of  thousands 
cf  doctors.  But  home-front  needs  will  be  In- 
finitely greater  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

WHr:»    W\R    EAVACTS   THE    HOME   FRONT 

Listen.  f,or  evr.r.ple,  to  the  c.-irefully 
weighed  words  of  Dr.  P.  J  Carroll,  dern  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Crei^rhton  Univer- 
sity tn  Omaha.  "In  the  event  of  another 
world  war,"  Dr.  Carroll  warns,  "we  shall  not 
be  able  to  leave  the  civilian  population  with- 
out adequate  medical  services  as  was  done 
during  the  last  war.  There  •s.as  no  cc^rfllct 
or  even  a  threat  cf  conflict  w.^hin  our  bor- 
ders. The  next  war  will  be  different.  Our 
lartre  ci:ies  will  be  enemy  targets  and  a  large 
part  of  our  population  will  be  evacuated.  It 
w:l!  be  necessary  to  disperse  our  clvl'.lan  pop- 
ulation In  small  concentratl.-ns,  awsv  from 
military  Installations  The  greater  the  dis- 
persion of  our  pe  pie  the  greater  will  be  the 
need  tor  more  physicians  " 

It  Is  this  dilemma— the  need  for  more 
doctors  and  nurses  for  the  services,  coupled 
with  a  multiplied  need  for  the  same  dec- 
tors  and  nurses  at  hom? — that  is  giving 
sleepless  nights  to  the  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Res<:>urces  Board  and  tie 
other  agencies  whose  duty  It  is  to  prepare 
for  both  mobilization  and  civil  defense. 

They  have  no  hope  of  really  so'.vwg  the 
problem  m  the  sense  of  having  enough  d<-C- 
tors  and  nurses  both  to  rreei  all  military 
needs  and  fully  to  protect  civilian  health. 
Our  chance  to  achieve  th.'t  gonl  has  been 
fntterM  Ev,py  in  5  years  ol  iaaction  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IL 
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Tills  bill  «M  monwd  xwt  only  by  such 
FMr  DcAters  u  Senator*  Jambs  E.  UvtmAT.  o< 
a»t«««nm  and  Clacss  Pn-rta.  oC  Florida,  but 
alao  by  tvo  oatseandtng  Republicans.  Sena- 
BT  A.  Tarr.  of  Ohio,  aad  Foaaisr 

of  MkBOurL    The  Hc>over  Comnals- 

^^.  tMH^t«««  iu  prtnctpiea.  President  Tru- 
man got  behind  IC  The  A<aortatton  o< 
Amertcaa  Medical  CoUcces  anxtoosly  ur««d 
itbpaasace-  If  est  of  the  State-owned  medical 
■chooU  tupporied  it.  The  prtraiely  owned 
intit**^»  iirtKW>t«  were  almost  unanimous  in 
ttaetr  endonement. 

Wt  nfttMlfSi  anxious  to  meet  all  posalt>le 
objsetiotis.  the  Senate  oxnmittee  folk>w«d 
up  it*  pubUc  hearinca  with  a  we«k-!on«  aeries 
o(  coofercnces  with ,  rejiresentaUTCs  of  the 
Amcrtcftn  Mfrttml  A«octation  and  the  other 
health  tmifesiUini 

At  thiss  iiwuTlnp.  under  the  chairman- 
ship  cf  LoweU  J.  Beed.  7lce  president  Df 
jotns  Hopkins  Unlwralty.  erery  conceivablo 
ob>fction  to  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  wis 
freely  raised  and  discussed. 

A  coMKMmaom  to  kbmcu.  ortiowi 

The  orlgiiial  meastire.  for  example,  prv 
Tlded  for  an  advisory  council  representing 
the  health  prore&slons.  to  be  appointed  by 
%ha  8urteon  General  of  the  Public  Heal'h 
Berrice  with  the  approral  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator.  The  reprcaentaUres 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  hwr- 
WTcr.  objected  to  giving  this  much  influence 
to  Oscar  Swing,  the  administrator,  whom 
they  deeply  mistrusted  as  a  leading  advocate 
o(  compulsory  health  Insurance.  Instettd 
they  asked  that  the  measure  provide  for 
rieeldf  nrinl  appomtment  of  the  AdTtsory 
€>moeil.    Thia  chaact  was  made. 

The  early  draft  of  the  bUl  provided  a  cell- 
ing at  50  percent  on  the  proportion  of  tlie 
lliMlgil  of  any  school  that  might  be  met  by 
Mdsral  subsidies.  This  celling  tn»  desifnad 
to  pimni  local  Interest  in  supporting  med- 
ical educatkm  and  to  prevent  the  Federal 
subsidy  from  dominating  the  picture.  U  ri- 
der the  formulas  for  subsidy.  th«  richer  and 
larger  schools  would  never  appruich  the  ccU- 
lag.  But  the  repreesntatlTse  of  the  medical 
aehools  and  of  the  unl\wraltles  felt  that  tlis 
00  percent  figure  was  essential  if  adequate 
help  were  to  be  given  to  the  most  nae<ly 
schools. 

The  American  SHedlcal  Association  repre* 
senutlvcs.  extremely  fearlul  of  so  great  a 
Fsdsral  partldpatton  in  the  ftupiwrt  of  med- 
ical education,  held  out  fur  a  celLlng  of  M 


UlttaaAtaly  tlie  senate  committee 

M  «0  peroeoi.  

auB  wary  at  Federal  laJtaaoee.  the  reprs- 
;tves  of  the  AMA  ssfesd  that  the  Ad- 

,  OottacU  be  ranted  a  fete  power  oeet 

tiM  mUom  of  tlM  Surgeon  General  In  ad- 
aad  atlottnf  the  subsidies.    Ths 
aad  the  other  sduca- 
•aeareh  granu 
1  by  tiM  •urfBOB  Oetieral.  felt  ao 

^ But.  to  keep  the  peaee. 

they  agreed  that  the  bUl  should  be  chanxed 
to  require  the  Surgeon  Ocncral  to  promul- 
gau  reguUUofks  only  "after  obtaining  the 
adrice  and  i ■nrwnmenrtetWms  of  the  Council." 

Ooti«  even  fartfear  to  aUsy  the  AMA  repre- 
sMilallxs'  fear  of  Federal  domlnstton.  the 
coBierass  im  iwiiiitsnilwl  empofwerlng  the  Ad- 
eknry  Council  to  make  reports  directly  to 
Ooegrees.  This  proTtston  was  designed  to 
prevent  any  possibility  that  a  politically  mo- 
tlTated  Administrator  might  murzle  the 
council.  Any  conflicts  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  professions  and  the 
Administrator  would  be  brought  right  cut 
Into  the  open.  Once  again,  the  safeituards 
sought  by  the  AMA  were  written  into  the 
Senate  bill. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  40-percent 
eomproBitee.  every  change  requested  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
aodatloQ  at  these  clo*ed-dcx)r  conferences 
was  Incorporated  in  the  committees  final 
verslcn  of  the  bUl — and  the  bill  was  spon- 
sored by  every  OmmttK  on  the  committee, 
with  a  single  exception. 

To  prctect  the  schools  against  bureau- 
cratic interference  with  their  teaching  pro- 
grams or  their  methods  of  operation,  the  bill 
contained  rigid  prohibitions  against  Federal 
"direction,  supervision,  or  control  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  personnel,  curriculum,  or 
Instruction." 

When  the  measure  was  reported  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  August  1949  a  routine 
objection  was  raised  to  its  immediate  passage 
by  unanimous  consent.  At  this  juncture 
both  Senators  Pxpptx  and  Taft.  long  bitter 
opponents  on  most  other  questions  concern- 
ing the  public  health,  stood  up  and  urged 
their  colleagues  to  support  the  measure.  Two 
weeks  later,  wben  the  bill  again  appeared  on 
the  calendar.  It  passed  unanimotisly. 

rzaaxs  tactics  or  lobbtists 

The  worried  deans  and  directors  of  the 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  schools  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  For.  they  figured.  If  the 
American  Medical  Association  were  opposed 
to  the  bill  ita  pcwerful  Washington  lobby 
would  have  shown  its  hand  In  the  Senate, 
would  bave  blocked  this  measure  (as  it  had 
blocked  many  others)  in  committee  or,  at  a 
very  minimum,  would  have  forced  a  debate 
and  a  coiuittng  of  noses  on  the  Senate  Coor. 

For  the  AMA  lobby  is  powerful  Indeed. 
It  operates  throtigh  two  channels.  Officially 
the  AMA  ts  represented  by  Dr  Joseph  S  Law- 
rence, director  of  lU  Washington  office.  But 
the  real  power  behind  the  scenes  Is  the  Call- 
fomla  publicity  firm  of  Wbltaker  A  Baxter 
which,  for  the  last  2  years,  has  been  directing 
the  American  Medical  Association's  well- 
heeled  national  education  campaign — aimed 
at  preventing  passa-^e  of  the  administration's 
eampulscry  health  insurance  program.  Law. 
recce  and  Witaker  A  Baxter  are  registered 
with  Congress  as  lobbyists. 

Many  of  the  medical  school  deans,  un- 
versed in  the  intricacies  of  politics,  felt  so 
certam  that  the  aid  to  medical  education 
bill  would  easily  pa«s  the  House  that  they 
authorized  the  enrollment  of  larger  classes 
than  their  schools  had  handled  at  any  time 
since  the  war.  The  number  of  freshmen  ad- 
mitted to  medical  schools  jumped.  In  1950, 
by  5  3  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 

AMC.NOrO    TO    MI.XT    OBJECTIONS 

In  the  House,  ttie  Blemllter  bill,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Senate  measure,  again  rece.ved 
bipartisan    support.    Bepraeentatlve    Hogh 


Sccrrr  of  Pennsylvania,  former  Republican 
Na-ional  Committee  chairman  and  long-time 
opponent  of  soclallxed  medicine.  Joined  with 
Democratic  Congressman  A.'soerw  J.  Btx- 
Miu.ni.  of  Wlaoowtn.  tn  sponsoring  smcnd- 
menu  to  the  original  House  bill  to  make  it 
meet  the  AMA  objections  brought  forth  In 
the  Lowell  Rred  conrerence*.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interstste  and  foreign  Com- 
merce promptly  reported  lavorabljr  on  the 
altered  bill 

By  then,  lafe  in  the  session.  It  was  neces- 
sary lor  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  speed 
action  on  the  measure  If  the  whole  HoUjs 
was  to  vote  on  it  without  delay.  This  pro- 
cedure promised  to  be  routine. 
But  suddenly  the  applecart  was  upset. 
A  small  group  of  insurgent  members  of 
nurses'  organizations  In  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  the  owner  of  a  private  hospital 
in  the  Utter  State,  got  the  impression  that 
the  measure  would  somehow  set  up  the  Amer- 
ican Nursing  Association  as  an  accrediting 
body  for  all  nursing  schools — and  thus  force 
the  closing  down,  for  lack  of  accreditation, 
of  some  of  the  less  qualified  schools  In  the 
southern  States. 

On  behalf  of  this  group.  Representative 
RoBSXT  L.  (  McLET »  DoUGHToi*.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, protested  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
qx>Daors  of  the  bill  offered  to  amend  the 
measnrr  to  overcome  this  objection.  That 
satisfied  Douchton.  and  he  withdrew  his 
protest. 

But  the  BlemlUer  bill  had.  by  then,  been 
labeled  "controversial. "  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee, fearful  of  setting  a  precedent  that  would 
throw  a  host  of  other  controversial  measures 
onto  the  House  floor  In  the  last  2  weeks  of 
the  session,  withheld  Its  approval.  The  bill 
was  held  up  until  Congress  could  meet  again, 
in  1950. 

Even  after  Congress  adjourned,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  opposition  had 
not  crystallized.  Early  In  Decemljer  1949.  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  AMA  met  tn  Wash- 
ington and  approved  a  report  of  its  council 
on  medical  e.xamlnatlon  and  hoepltals  which 
declared  that.  "While  the  council  ts  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  bill,  It  does  Incor- 
porate several  modifications  suggested  by  the 
council's  representatives  and  It  Is  a  distinct 
improvement  over  any  other  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  medical  education  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced." 

The  report  added,  "The  council  la  aware 
that  Federal  aid  to  medical  education  creates 
definite  hazards  to  the  continued  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  medical  schools. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  medical 
schools  and  their  parent  universities  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  unless  additional 
aid  Is  provided,  medical  education  In  this 
country  cannot  achieve  Its  full  development. 
The  legislation  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  contains  safeguards  that  should  pro- 
tect the  medical  schools  from  unwarranted 
Interference  In  their  affairs  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

SCDOEN   CHANCK    Or    SSMmCXltT 

Less  than  2  months  later  the  AMA  com- 
pletely changed  Its  tune.  At  a  conference 
of  Its  national  education  campaign,  Louis 
H.  Bauer,  M.  D  .  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  stated  the  AMA  s  position  on  pend- 
ing leglalation.  The  aid  to  medical  educa- 
tion Measure  was  added  to  the  long  list  of 
bills  which  the  AMA  opposed. 

Said  Bauer,  "As  the  bill  Is  presently  drawn, 
we  feel  It  would  give  the  Government  a  foot 
In  the  door — in  fact,  probably  2  feet  in  the 
door — for  Federal  control  of  medical  educa- 
tion. There  are  certain  very  drastic  amend- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  made  to  that  bill 
before  we  can  approve  it." 

The  strategy  behind  this  shift  in  position 
was  explained  by  Clem  Whttaker.  head  of 
Whltaker  A  Baxter,  who  called  the  aid  to 
eoucatlon  measure  a  "frin'?  bill "  which,  he 
"masked  hidden  threats." 
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"Instead  of  being  confronted  with  the  task 
of  defeallng  a  revolutionary  program  of 
Government  medicine,  embodied  in  s  hlngle 
proposal,  or  in  companion  bills."  Whltaker 
eomintied,  "we  are  now  faced  with  a  series 
of  meanures— disarming  tn  language  but  dan- 
tn  thMr  prrjviKkTiis-ieoaae  of  which 
;  be  beatea  and  •<jme  drastically  changed 


faoe  of  this  attack,  the  H^Mise  spon- 
sors of  the  aid-to-OMdlaaA-«iuaMlan  bin 
tried  to  go  even  further  than  dM  thetr  Sen- 
ate colleagues  la  meeUng  AMA  objections. 
Ths  Senate  compromise  which  set  subsidy 
maximums  at  io  percent  was  dropfied  and 
replaced  by  the  figure  of  30  percent,  which 
the  AMA's  representatives  had  orUlnuily 
a.«lced  for. 

The  clause  guaranteeing  academic  freedom 
from  Federal  Interference  was  revL«ed  and 
enlarged,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  AMA's  Dr. 
Donald  G.  Anderson,  so  that  every  detail  of 
protection  could  be  carefully  spelled  out  In 
the  bill  Itself. 

The  provisions  governlnc  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  were  altered,  again  in 
keeping  with  earlier  AMA  sugeestions.  In 
th-"  I'test  version  of  the  bill,  the  professional 
Advisory  Council  would  have  to  approve  any 
regulation  of  the  Surgeon  General  before  it 
could  take  eflect. 

The  AMA's  friends  on  the  House  subcom- 
mittee kept  It  worklne  over  revisions  until 
late  last  May.  In  v^hat  Representative  Bii- 
MiLLDi  characterized  as  a  stalUng-twlstlng- 
tumlng-connlvlnii  policy  of  compromise 
and  then  oppose  the  compromise.  Finally, 
with  subcommittee  approval  wen  at  last,  the 
Blemiller  bill  came  before  full  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  on  June  19  only  to  be 
defeated  by  a  one-vote  margin. 

On  June  25,  employing  a  parliamentary 
device,  BirMrLLra  got  the  matter  again  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  In  the  form 
of  a  new  bill  Incorporating  all  ths  amend- 
mentB  that  had  been  tacked  onto  the  old 
one.  Once  again  he  loet  out  by  a  single  vote. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  consider  the 
blU  until  p-lter  August  8.  when— as  it  then 
appeared — Congress  would  have  adicumed 
and  gone  heme. 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  did 
two  things.  It  changed  plans  for  adjourn- 
ment, and  It  served  to  highlight  the  urgency 
of  drastic  action  to  get  medical  education 
Into  hl?h  gear.  When  the  North  Koreans 
crossed  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  our  armed 
services  had  5  844  physicians  on  their  rolls. 
They  needed  about  1.550  more. 

The  Army,  whose  need  was  the  most  des- 
perate, ser.t  out  a  call  to  3  000  Reserve  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
requesting  their  return  to  service.  Only  200 
replied,  and  of  these  only  15  vokmteered. 

By  mid-August  it  became  apparent  that 
volunuiry  enlistments  of  physicians  and 
nurses  would  never  begin  to  meet  the  serv- 
ice's needs,  even  for  a  limited  mobilization. 
The  Defense  Department  found  Itself  com- 
pelled to  run  to  Congress  for  the  hurried 
linaagr  of  a  doctors-draft  bill.  First  on  the 
list  were  7.500  young  doctors  and  dentists 
Who  had  received  their  medical  education  at 
Government  expense  while  deferred  from  ac- 
tive military  service  durUig  Wor'.d  War  U. 
But  the  draft  bill  was  not  limited  to  these 
men  alone.  It  authorized  the  President  to 
order  a  general  reelstration  and  induction 
of  ph\-slcinn8  up  to  the  age  of  55  and  of  den- 
tists through  the  ace  of  45. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  3.000  OOO-man  force. 
the  armed  services  will  have  to  drain  from 
Civilian  li/e  substantially  more  than  5  000 
physicians  and  proportionately  large  rum- 
bers  of  denUsts.  nurses,  and  technicians 

Thus  the  initial  stages  of  the  crisis  antici- 
pated by  the  proponents  of  the  aid  to  medi- 
cal education  bills  are  already  upon  us. 

Any  further  expansion  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices wi".!  require  .idditi^nal  levies  against  our 
already  short-handed  civilian  health  person- 
Btl.     All-out  war,  on  a  global  scale,  will  re- 


quire well  over  42  000  of  our  younpe^t  and 
mofit  a'-tlve  phy^K  iKnn 

l-v\uv  up  to  thin  crl«'l!«,  Reprenoi'.taltve 
BtrMli.i.e*  led  h  utremi'  o«  cimpaio'n  In  CVm- 
KTtM  all  ihr'/u«h  l.ut  July  and  Augtisl  to  get 
the  Btd-t'.-in'-r:  -xi-edlieeUoo  laeaeure  re- 
ported out  to  the  HouM*     Oav  after  day  be 

r'' irt  into  thf  RV'tn  »-t  d-'r^fments  of  the 
blU's  passage :  By  Denn  <  ■>  —  «  W.  BakeoiMi, 
of  the  Medical  CoHckc  '  v  r<tnia:  by  Deaa 
Murray  Klnsmsn.  of  the  Univeral'y  of  Louls- 
vUle;  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Ivy.  vtoe  president  of  the 
Cnlvertlty  of  lUlnoU;  Deaa  WlUkrd  C.  Rappl- 
eye,  of  Columbia  University;  Chancellor 
Robert  Hutchlna,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  many  o*hers. 

HOW    klXDXSL  SCBOOte   VOTLD 

Dean  Joseph  C.  Hisey.  of  Cornell  University, 
chairman   of   the   executive   council   of   ths 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
wrote  that  a  poll  of  Its  membership  showed 
47  schools  favoring  the  bill  and  only  16  op- 
posed. He  disavowed  the  action  of  the 
AMA  as  "taken  independently  of  our  associa- 
tion •  •  •  and  without  a  poll  of  our 
membership." 

The  deans  of  all  the  schools  of  medicine. 
dentistry,  and  public  health  in  Massachu- 
setts, including  Harvard.  Tufts,  and  Boston 
Univ.;rsity,  deviared.  "We  sltv  convinced  that 
the  present  desperate  plight  of  our  profes- 
sional schools,  not  only  m  Massachusetts. 
but  throughout  the  Un:ted  States,  has 
already  interfered  with  the  quality  of  pro- 
fessional education  and  is  preventing  the 
development  ol  adequate  medical  and  health 
personnel  for  the  country. 

"We  make  this  statement."  they  add.  "in 
full  awareness  of  the  posit'.on  recently  taken 
by  the  American  Meidical  Association.  We 
Vigorously    oppose    tha,t    position" 

Despite  this  campaign,  the  AMA  opposi- 
tion once  again  carried  the  day.  On  August 
16.  the  BiemlUer  jill.  which  President  Tru- 
man had  characterized  as  "the  most  vital 
health  legislation  before  Congress."  was 
tabled  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mittee  by  a  9  to  8  vote. 

Protesting  this  action,  De.in  James  8. 
Simmons  of  Harvard  University,  called  it  a 
tragic  mistake  and  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
Nation's  military  and  civil  preparedness  pro- 
gram. 

Scores  of  similar  protests  flooded  In  upon 
Congress.  But.  last  August  30,  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  a^am  de- 
cided to  table  the  program.  Shortly  there- 
alter.    Congress    recessed. 

D^pite  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  AMA  to  look  the  other  way, 
the  grave  problem  of  medical  shortages  still 
exists,  and  the  pressure  is  mounting  for  some 
action  to  solve  ic.  Among  those  plugging  for 
such  a  move  Is  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  "I 
am  not  In  favor  of  socialized  medicine  "  the 
famed  adviser  to  Presidents  said  recently, 
"but  the  medical  profession  has  got  to  do 
something  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses. 
The  first  way  is  to  increase  the  output  of 
doctors." 

Thus  It  appears  certain  that  the  next  Con- 
eress  will  £nd  itself  confronted  with  the 
same  hot  potato — unless  some  alternative 
method  of  en'.^'.rc.r.s  our  health  training 
schools  can  be  d.sccvered. 

But  are  there  any  alternatives? 

Dr.  ■WiUard  C  P.appleye.  of  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, has  oCered  one  suggestion :  a  change 
in  premedical  education,  if  this  were  elimi- 
nated or  cut  down  as  a  requirement  for 
entering  medical  schools  a  few  hundred 
doctors  might  graduate  a  year  or  sc  sotjcer — 
if  the  schools  could  find  room  for  them  as 
students.  But.  since  the  real  bottleneck 
causing  the  doctor  shortage  lies  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  themselves.  Dr.  Rappleyes  pro- 
posal does  not  touch  the  core  of  the  problem. 

srccESTs  ABOUSHINC  ijrrniNS 
Dr.   William    Lee   Hart,   dean    of   the   Uni- 
versity    or     Texas'     Southwestern     Medical 


8chor)l.  bait  proposed  the  sbolltlon  of  ln<« 
te-nnl.ips  a:>d  their  replsremer.t  by  a  yeai 
of  appren'iT.'hlp  under  oiilT  doctors.  This 
proposal  l»  criain  to  nret  the  »*:fTe«t  oppr>- 
Sltlon   from   bi- th   the    Arrurir.ui    M.  f!  ?:>.    A»- 

•oclstlon  and  th"  »  ;'  -  rj.  '  h'«pitale 
wbfjse enttre  aettip  i«  '"•?'•  '!♦•!••'  ''v'  ?■  »  '■'•■■■ 
ttntied   eiq^ply    of    i.-Tt         n  •  if 

adopted.  H  «o«ld  aacrcijr  shiU  jornxg  t'i'>»i- 
dans  txom  the  bcapttato,  whew  th^)  are 
soreiir  aeedad.  into  dJtldw'  flOoes. 

The  Meat  likely  aitenMtlee  to  Vsdcral  lub- 
tldies  (or  medical  education  is  the  uir-u  of  a 
voluntary  fund  to  raise  money  lit"  from 
Federal  control.  The  Amerlcau  Meoical  Aa- 
sodatloo  has  long  tujred  with  th.s  idea. 
Last  iaanary,  a  Wathmal  Fund  for  Medical 
Education  was  actually  incorporbted  under 
the  honorary  chairmanship  of  llerl>trt 
Hoover.  Its  board  of  trustees — from  V>ln- 
throp  Aldnch  to  George  Whitney— is  dia- 
mond-studded with  leaders  of  industry, 
finance,  and  banking.  Its  objective  is 
worthy.  Its  pjersor.nel  is  top-notch.  If  ever 
a  fund-raisir.3  plan  were  c.<pable  of  achiev- 
ing it:i  tuii  potential,  ttiis  wjuid  appear  to 
be  the  one. 

Yet.  what  is  that  pcientUl?  In  Its  pro- 
spectus, hdd.'-essed  to  leading  industrialists, 
the  fund  deiaiied  the  medical  schools'  need 
to  overcome  a  110.000.000  deficit.  But  It  pro- 
posed to  raise,  through  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, only  $1,000,000.  The  balance,  the 
prospectus  conceded,  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

TO   PXXSEEVE    ACADEitlC    FKEZDCM 

The  best  the  fund  could  hoi^e  lor  was 
that  private  sources  for  support  might  be 
"stimulated  "  so  that  "there  ^lU  be  created 
a  balance  under  which  the  academic  freedom 
esc^ential  to  scieutihc  medical  education  will 
be  prescrvec  " 

Thus,  the  voluntary  fund-raising  organira- 
tion  ttir.is  out  to  be,  at  best,  only  a  partial 
supplement  to  Federal  aid:  a  10  percent 
counterweight  rather  than  a  fviii-fledgcd 
substitute. 

There  may  be  still  other  ways  of  achieving 
the  necessary  expansion  of  medical  and 
health  education.  But  if  ther<.'  are.  5  years  of 
searching  fcy  the  medical  ?cn.,>oLs  ihen-.ielves 
and  by  the  American  Medical  As&cciation 
have  not  turned  them  up. 

Thus.  Congress,  when  it  meets  ag.ain,  will 
have  the  old  dcx-tor -shortage  hea<iache  on 
its  har.ds  once  more.  To  the  pressure  from 
the  President,  from  public -health  cfanals. 
from  the  universities,  and  from  almost  all 
of  otir  schools  of  health  education,  there 
Will  now  be  added  a  further  tremendous 
pressure  from  the  Defense  EKpartment.  m.ade 
acutely  aware,  by  the  Korean  crisis,  of  the 
weakness  in  our  medical  armament. 

Whether  the  American  Medical  Ass^-iclatlon 
can  buck  this  tidal  wave  remains  to  be  peen. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain.  Unlets  imme- 
diate steps  are  taken  to  solve  our  chronic 
and  growing  shcrtage  of  niedicai,  dental, 
nursing,  aad  public-health  personnel,  your 
health — and  that  of  y>.,ur  farr.ly,  your 
neighbors  and  ycur  sons  in  the  services — will 
be  Jeopardized  for  years  to  come. 


Secretary  Achesoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1950 

Mr.     BOLLING.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Lowell  Mellett  column  and  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  ednonal  which  appear 
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Af'!';!  ', :'  For.   F.'?sli  Pite,  Jr. 


OP  RFMARKLS 

or 


HON.  ove;iton  srcoks 


tm  iHE  HOOK  or  BtfsaBirrATi\'v 

Friday,  Detember  t.  19iO 

Mr    ZRCXi'SS      Ur.  BpeaJur.  tmdnr 
kavc  to  ciuaC  a&^  ,.  nrntrta  In  tte  Kac- 


tMT  <rf  the  Ar=j.  »t  Asijary  Part.  N.  J^ 
«B  Sataxxiaj.  October  7.  1950.     Ii  fol- 


■tun 

of  otbet  dark 

kapps'  tiM( 

be    bnrd    tn 

Cbt.  lor  U  te  a 

1  tt  MmKheam  iMinton  which  til 

-td  to  kBov     Bat  I  tail  this  «tory 

llfkt  that  thto  whole  gna 

our  pr«HUl  ttxxa 

ar>d  o«r  ftttor*  , 

F:TiK  I  wcoM  HBIbA  yoa  that  wbcn  tbe 

flf  North 


^ «<    Kcrea.    without    wamin; 

witkcot  prowxadcn.  history  paused  momen- 
tanly  at  a  r-'-r"*^**  Thla  Uw^csa  t^ggres- 
aon  -vas  a  InHa  cteUenga  to  the  au*  hcnty 
a£tf  fttca  o(  tka  ItaHitf'Hinaiu.  U  aUowed 
«B  pa2  by.  a.iebectcd  and  unpomaiiad.  U 
«a«^d  have  prcvlded  aa  cpen  t&ntat:Ga  for 
a  fTTi^tt  o<  mrh  n  '**■*«  througbc  ut  tbe 
world.  Theae  cvantuallT  would  ba>e  Ce- 
strayad  peace  and  caexirttj  for  all  of  lu  and 

flfnrti.     clajluc  for  another  gen:  ration. 

perhapa  forercr.  our  dream  of  a  lasting 


Tba  UUtatf  lUtlcna  roM  prompt  7  and 
to  thla  r*****  —  IW  It  concemned 
tC  atopped.  anc  called 
^gp«>n  ail  amtaif  nft*"T««  for  supper'  of  Its 
order.  In  ooa  of  history's  most  thnlll  ig  mo- 
Bicnu.  the  free  nations  of  the  worU..  large 
^wie^  aaaaiL,  pJedterl  their  arms.  tk*ir  re- 
sources, and  thdr  haarts  in  support  of  tbe 
Caitsd  Xackons  ostler. 

Bat  this  tiafortunately  was  not  enot  jb  to 
stop  the  Inradlnf  Communist  armle>.  Llv- 
iDff  by  force,  they  respect  only  fort* — and 
loroe  vas  required  to  stop  ..hem  Tbe  lightly 
armed  troops  of  tbe  Republic  cf  Korea. 
tralasd  and  equipped  only  for  Internal  se- 
etuity.  were  lalUoc  becit  rapidly.  siUermg 
appaiUns  loams. 

In  tbe  face  cf  tbti  crisis,  our  Natijn  gafs 
everlastlns  proof  that  a  democracy  a  n  move 
quickly  and  deciaiTeiy  to  meet  grave  prob- 
lems. Tbe  United  8tat:>s.  by  far  tlie  most 
powerful  of  tbe  free  nations,  and  the  only 
one  with  any  military  force  within  .-ange  of 
the  Korean  action,  without  bcsitatici  threw 
in  air  and  sea  elements  from  nearov  Japan. 
Cor  aircraft  and  cur  ships  quicitl>  a<i^Qed 
iiiiiiplsia  coatrot  of  the  skies  and  he  seas 
In  the  flfbtlng  aoae.  giving  ccuraget  us  sup- 
port to  the  sorely  pressed  South  Korean 
ground  forces.  But  the  inevitable  ruth  of 
warfare  became  quickly  apparent-  that  it 
takes  aa  army  to  stop  an  army. 

Oar  dtrlalons  en  occupation  duty  la  Japan 
were  not  equipped  or  manned  lor  t  lis  type 
of  action.  They  were  at  reduced  ptacetuna 
strength  levels,  and.  because  of  overseas 
rotauou  pclicies.  tbey  included,  is  tbey 
always  do.  a  certain  percentage  o  nevly 
arrived  recruiU.  Despite  tbe  fact  thit  these 
units  had  not  completed  the  requisite  cycle 
of  training  after  having  been  relieved  of  tneir 
diverse  and  scattered  duties  of  milit  try  guv- 
eram  nt  in  Japan,  tbey  moved  witbo  Jt  delay 
into  the  Korean  conQict.  We  kn-w  that 
they  would  face  grave  difflculiles.  ca  ling  for 
tha  w«i"W<^  In  eouraffS.  skUl.  and  leadership. 

nnbesitatlngl}.  in  ac- 
in  obligation  to  the 
tmltsd  with  us  in  tl  e  cause 
of  restoring  tbe  peace. 

The  Ar«t  to  arrive  were  two  rifle  compa- 
&;«s  axid  a  weapons  oompany  of  the  Twenty- 
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fourth  Infantry  Division.  These  7f  0  lightly 
equipped  American  soldiers  were  loaded  into 
planes  on  a  few  hours'  notice  oa  July  2  and 
were  flown  throug'i  driving  rains  to  Korea. 
They  went  Into  action  on  July  4.  flinging 
theraeelves  Into  the  face  of  an  entire  divi- 
sion tn  the  full  momentum  of  Its  unchecked 
advance. 

I  cannot  tell  you  their  whole  story.  Only 
the  handful  of  these  men  who  arc  still  living 
could  tell  that  story,  and  the  chances  are 
they  never  will  attempt  It.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  they  held  their  first  established 
position  for  seven  terrible  hours  ajfalnst  fan- 
tastic odds  and  then  withdrew  only  because 
they  had  run  cut  of  ammunition. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  remaining 
combat  elements  of  the  Twenty-fourth  In- 
fantry Division  were  rushed  into  the  lines, 
and  within  another  week  the  Twenty-fifth 
Division  was  commiiied.  but  we  were  still 
greatly  outnumbered  aud  outi^unned. 

The  horror  and  the  heroism  of  those  first 
2  weeks  can  never  be  known,  but  the  results 
were  an  Inspiration  t'->  the  entire  free  world. 
These  few  thousand  American  soldiers  louiiht 
superbly  ihruugh  one  of  the  most  bitter,  the 
most  vicious,  the  mc.st  di.ticult  campaigns 
in  our  nilllUtry  history.  Even  the  green,  lii- 
completelT  trained,  recent  arrivals  became 
toughened  veterans  overnight.  Although 
oumiimbered  15  to  1.  they  held  back  this 
powerful  enemy,  delaying  him  and  forcing 
him  to  redeploy  his  forces.  They  gave 
ground  jn^deuiKly,  buying  precious  time 
with  their  C(  urage  and  their  bUxxl.  so  we 
and  the  other  United  Nations  could  eird  our- 
selves for  the  decisive  counter  strokes  that 
came  later. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  on 
July  18.  the  First  Cavalry  Dlvuion  complet^'d 
in  record  time  the  first  amphibious  landing 
ha  United  States  ground  forces,  and  our  torn 
^Kd  buttered  lines  were  again  bolstered. 

Meanwhile,  our  stand  bad  pennraed  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  South  KcTean 
Army  to  regroup,  reorganise,  and  reequip 
themselves  for  the  battle.  This  they  did 
with  amazing  speed,  and  by  mid-Ju'.y  they 
had  five  divisions — more  than  50.000  veteran 
fighting  soldiers — back  in  the  lines.  Prom 
that  day  on  they  have  fought  fiercely  and 
well,  with   outstanding  success. 

That  these  defeated  and  exhausted  men 
could  be  welded  so  quickly  Into  an  effective 
fighting  force  is  an  everlasting  tribute  to  the 
Korean  nation.  It  is  also.  I  believe,  a  meas- 
ure of  what  may  be  expected  from  all  Asiatic 
peoples  when  given  tbe  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  the  freedom  they  have 
sought  so  long. 

I  also  want  to  give  long-overdue  credit  to 
a  little-known  group  of  United  States  Army 
clBcers  and  men  whose  contribution  during 
those  early  days  was  outstanding  in  every 
way.  I  refer  to  the  Korean  military  ad- 
visory group,  the  so-called  K-MAG.  made  up 
of  500  olBcers  and  men  who  bad  been  sta- 
tioned In  South  Korea  for  nearly  a  year  as- 
sisting the  new  Republic  to  organize  and 
train  lU  security  forces.  Scattered  among 
various  units  of  tbe  South  Korean  Army. 
these  men  caught  the  full  force  of  the  Initial 
attack.  They  remained  with  their  respective 
South  Korean  units  as  long  as  the  units 
existed  as  such.  They  helped  them  reas- 
semble and  reofganlae.  and  when  those  units 
lassutared  tbe  battle  our  K-MAG  officers  and 
man  went  in  with  them.  They  are  still  with 
them.  The  contribution  of  those  men  has 
been  little  publicized,  but  it  has  been  Im- 
measur»ble. 

Thus,  largely  through  the  e.xtraordinary 
efforts  of  a  few  thousand  United  States  Army 
oJBcers  and  men,  backed  i:p  by  stqjerb  a:r 
and  naval  support  by  American  and  other 
United  Naii-ns  planes  and  ships,  -se  were 
able  successfully  to  complete  what  has  b»:<  :i 
caUsd  by  m^ny  experts  oue  of  the  nicst  bril- 
f^«i»^  dilaytlfV  actions  tn  military  h!<ctcrv. 
FiadOOS  ttaM  was  boiTChr  with  relti^-n:  ■  v 
surrendered  space,  and  by  August  3.  just  jJ 


davs  after  cur  first  units  went  In.  we  had 
withdrawn  successfully  to  the  Naktcne  River 
line,  where  a  firm  perlme'sr  could  be  estab- 
lished. True,  it  was  a  120-mlle  pc-nmetfr 
held  by  only  three  battered  American  divi- 
sions and  live  understretigth  South  Korean 
divisions,  bv.t  the  iiiie  h -Id 

A  few  dr:r8  later  the  Second  Infantry 
Division  and  the  First  Marine  Brltade  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States,  alon^  with 
other  Army  units  from  outlying  Pacific  gar- 
risons. On  August  7.  with  this  build-up  if 
the  reserve  strength  we  had  needed  &o  long, 
we  staged  our  hrst  major  counterulTervslve. 
ThL-s  powerful  drive  by  a  large  .\rmy  force, 
sunportcd  bv  the  3.0CO  neuly  arrived  ma- 
rines who  performed  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  C'jrns  In  their  :irst  Korean  battle  test, 
was  a  complete  success. 

Since  then  there  has  been  much  heavy 
fiehtmz  and  manv  brave  men  have  died, 
but  we  have  been  In  hrm  control  cf  our 
petition  I  need  not  describe  the  very  re- 
cent, very  thrillini?  victories  we  have  en- 
Joyed,  tit  I  will  remind  you  thitt  t:  ey  were 
made  possible  only  by  the  incredifcle  ;30-dHv 
stand  of  a  few  thousand  American  soidie.'-s 
who  enjoyed  no  miaia.-^y  advauiaije  en  trie 
ground  except  gr«>3t  ability,  raw  c  urage,  and 
unquaUhod  devotion  to  duty. 

No*',  what  have  we  learned  from  this 
narrcw  e-cape.  when  history  literally  turned 
on  the  superhuman  et!orts  of  a  'e»  brave 
men? 

First,  I  want  to  say  proudly  that  Korea  has 
pr  jved  that  America  s  peacetime  Army  has 
been  extremely  well  trained,  and  that  the 
quality  of  its  oScers  and  men  Is  of  the  hii^n- 
est.  This  was  amply  demonstrated  by  tlie 
Job  they  did  In  the  face  of  superior  lofces 
and  mo-2  powenul  weapons. 

Second,  Korea  has  prcved  that  the  Army's 
new  weapons  development  has  been  sound. 
Whon  tney  huaiiy  errived  lor  the  acid  test 
of  bailie,  our  new  bazookas,  our  improved 
tanks,  our  recoiliess  rifl-*.  our  new  ammuni- 
tion— an  proved  more  than  a  match  lor  Uie 
best  that  tiie  Communists  ccuid  llirow 
against  them. 

Third,  Korea  has  proved  that  teamwork 
anaong  tbe  ih:ee  services  has  been  developed 
to  an  ail-time  high  under  unification,  as 
evidenced  in  this  first  great  test.  Jomt 
maneuvers,  common  dc-ctrines,  unihed  com- 
mand— ail  have  paid  oS  w.  battle. 

Fourth,  we  have  been  reminded  again,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  been  reimnded  through- 
out history,  thai  wars  must  ultimately  and 
inevitably  be  fi_.uj£ht  and  won  on  ttie  ground, 
with  two  oj^xssing  soldiers  pitting  their  skills. 
their  weapons,  and  their  ccurage  against 
each  other  for  a  piece  cf  contested  soil. 

Finally,  Korea  ha^  proved,  with  chilling 
certainty,  that  Commurust  imperialism  new 
is  ready  tc  re&ort  to  open  aggression  to  ac- 
complish Its  er.ds.  and  that  moral  appeals 
must  be  backed  up  by  armed  strength  to 
opjxjse  lis  purposes. 

Realizing  tiiis.  we  now  knew  what  we  ir:.u.st 
do  to  meet  this  type  of  threat  i  We  must  be 
ready  to  meet  swllt.  premeditated,  and  ruth- 
less aggression  at  many  potential  danger 
spots  in  the  world.  This  means  we  must 
have  far  more  extensive  armed  forces  than 
W3  had  previously  intended.  It  means  we 
must  at  top  speed  help  our  friends  and  allies 
to  prepare  themselves  against  this  threat 
which  is  poised  along  their  borders.  It  means 
that  we  must  build  up  such  an  armed 
strength  throughout  the  free  »,rld  that 
aggressors  will  net  dare  risk  the  consequences 
of  attack  upon  a  peaceful  ne.ghbcr.  It 
means,  above  all.  that  we  must  not  permit 
the  end  of  the  Korean  emergency  to  dilute 
our    determinaiioa    to    build    strength    lor 

freedom. 

Every  American  m'ist  recognize  this  lessen. 
Tou  veterans.  In  particular,  who  know  ro 
weU  that  war  Is  a  dirty,  sickening,  destructive 
thlrig,  must  take  the  lead  In  asstirlng  that 
our  democracy  Is  unfailing  In  Its  efforts  to 
avoid   war.     We   must   insure   that   the   fate 


of  our  Nation,  and  other  free  nations,  will 
i;ever  atain  rest  so  precarl'  usly  on  the  des- 
perate e,Tort.-^  of  a  lew  gallant  men  Freedom 
is  a  bles.«;i:n'  we  all  en}f»y.  Its  protectlcm  la 
a  responsibility  we  all  must  share. 


"0  Ye  of  Lktie  Faitfc'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORKlACK 

or  MASSAC  KiniCTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der p-"rmi.ssion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  splendid  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Bo.'tcn  Post  of  E>ecem- 
ber  6,  1950,  entitled  "O  Ye  of  Little 
Paith": 

"O  Ye  or  LrrrLX  Patth" 

It  wll!  be  9  years  tomorrow  that  the  word 
was  flaslitd  to  Frankim  D.  Roosevelt  in  his 
White  Hcvjfi*  .«tudy  that  PCiirl  Harbor  had 
been  bombed  and  Harry  Hopkins,  who  was 
present,  cried   alcud      "Tills   is   It" 

For  more  th:  r.  a  year  the  war  had  been  on 
the  horizon  of  America  In  retrospect,  tiie 
vivid  events.  rcUing  nearer  and  nearer,  made 
it  inevitable.  But  we.  recalling  World  War 
I — the  vain  sacrifices  and  the  cupUcity — re- 
fused to  think  that  ai:ain  we  would  be  en- 
gulfed 

The  day?  that  followed  December  7  were 
£lGwer;.-.e  and  the  nights  fnaged  with  ft;i.me. 
Pearl  K^^rbor.  the  Philippines,  and  Wake — 
across  the  liilands  of  the  Pacific  as  If  they 
were  stepping  stones  tiitre  marched  to  the 
shores  cf  Australia  an  unstoppable,  relent- 
less,  cruel,    and    vainglorious    Asiatic    horde. 

Then  they  turned  on  Alaska,  alarming 
mainland  America.  The  t'.reat  tM  the  west 
cc^ast  was  realistic.  A  mighty  fleet  and  a 
blooded  army  which  had  c-onquered  China 
with  eU  her  vast  multimilllcns  shook  Amer- 
ica as  It  had  not  been  shaken  since  tiie  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run 

But  in  those  t.'ack  mornings,  the  lone, 
tiack  mornings  before  the  sun  came  up, 
men  shone  like  beacons — Devereux  with  his 
magniflcect  handful  cf  marines,  CoUn  Kelly 
c'Jliterating  a  Nipponese  dreadnaiight.  Mac- 
Arthur  making  the  Japs  pay  bttterly  for  every 
rod  they  bought  as  they  sl.thered  through 
the  Jungles  of  Bataan  and  "Skinny"  Waln- 
wrlght.  as  rocklike  as  Ccrregldcr  until  h3 
tattered  oattallons  could  fight  no  longer 

Thev  are  history,  golden  and  Im.  er*Ehab;e. 
But  fresh  chapters  are  mw  being  trade  by 
statesmen  speaking  sharply,  deftly,  defiant :y 
or  deferentially,  according  to  the  moment  s 
mood  or  the  nde  th»y  a.^e  un,  at  Lake  Success 
and  Flushing  Meadows. 

And  chapters,  toe.  are  belrg  added  by  other 
statesmen,  hurrying  on  errands  across  the 
C^i^nnel  to  10  Downing  Street,  or  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Washington,  where  they  hold  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  men  aiid  women  world-wide 
who  asked  for  the  palm  of  peace  and  have 
been  handed  the  burning  stone  of  battle. 

But  it  Is  against  the  back  drop  of  the  cold, 
hard  hills  cf  Korea,  snow  on  them  an'^  the 
temperature  striking  far  below  zero,  that 
the  sands  In  the  hourglass  of  mankind  drip 
these  critical  nights  and  days. 

Outnumbered  five  to  one,  facing  hordes  as 
fanatical  as  the  throngs  cf  Tojo — the  valiant 
Scuih  Kcreans.  the  unbroken  Americans,  the 
hard-bitten  British  and  the  tough  Turks — 
engaged  in  a  vast,  tactical  retreat,  move  back 
to  new  lines  of  defense. 

It  has  not  been  a  rout.  They  •till  are 
armies,  reetments.  fc.'ittallons,  platoons,  and 
squads.     They  ride  their  excellent  armor  or 
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avmv  ud  nm  tor  *t- 
Ob  tbe  ere  oC 
m*:    troaft  tba« 

ol  a  natloa.  It«  «•  "^ 

Iteuoii^  in  ooi     " 

tbe  MOt  «ko  at  tbr  ntoncnt 

of  ttB  >tttt.  IMC  te  *  ^t-  -f  ^T<  •**•■  tbtr 

^mB  •mm'  ililiBhw  ttKj  vfll  Boc  look  ai 

M  Mi«  a»T.  -O  7*  of  imi*  tatUL* 


Whj  Ff*d  tb«  Flanses  of  lii€»rk)a  With  t 
File  Eices»-Pro&ti  T»x? 


EXTEXSIC.N  ^-r   PJ 

or 

HON.DANiaA.  REED 

III  Ti"  BOCS£  Oy  REPRESCCTATn'BS 

Mr  RIZD  of  »ew  Yort  Mr.  SperJter. 
on  Monday.  Deatnber  11. 1»50.  there  »i>- 
pemnd  in  the  Hrm  York  Tunes  aa  articie 
hr  Ettwmrtl  H.  O^lins  wixh  reference  to 
the  essem-praftU  tax. 

^jwla-  leave  to  extend  taerctofore 
gnnted.  I  em  inserting  this  artjcte  m 
the  Comoaaanauj.  Racon  as  a  part  of 

gcOMOMKx      AX*      FaiA3«cx — Tax      Exczss. 
pacnxk  TAX :  Th«  Sot atts  aiariMimn  ttt 

t^  E<3vard  H.  Ootltas) 
As  tto*  Booh  1ms  veek  w  apfarorteg  0>« 
MlwiliiWiillnn'i  PMituu  of  an  excsH-^proSta 


M 


taHfy  to  wrttiag  a  crwfntwi 

On  Wednesday  duttn<  the  teatimotiy  o€  a 
■iiidiiiiMii  for  ail  tBdaatrtal  crcup  aenator 
Mnxsnr.  of  Colcrado.  broke  in  to  oOer  t&is 
vltacat  aad  otber  crtciss  c<  ttor  esceaa-proai* 
ux  a  trmdly  adBfOCttloa.  Bu^noa.  the 
$r¥t  nifiiiliar  of  tlte  eoBualt- 
lovM  do  «ca  to  conairtirT  ttie 
Tvt  reeoncOtst  ttttiS  to  tt»e  enagtmrnt 
cf  as  exccaa-proflta  tax  Senator  Mnxumf* 
Tiew»  were  wcoodiid  t>7  Senator  WALm 
tH*  nBAaee  Caaunlttee's  cbatnnan. 
ir  tiuiiiiiM  ooold  cet  CcagresB  to  drop 
the  eiuM  iMonti  tax  in  raTor  of  anoe  alter- 
naUT*  fonn  of  tax  at  t^iis  tUnr."  obarrred 
tba  Bo.  I  tas  maUumUj  eC  tb»  vpP*'  Ctutm- 
ber.  -tt  SOU  aalcM  fat  aa  aanca-ivaAta  tax 
on  top  al  aD  that." 

In  tbc  opUUoa  of  tbe  prcamt  vrttcr  toual- 
xttm  voold  do  vcU  to  bead  tiie  coobmI  of 
lliiiM  two  veteran  Senatora.  It  is  not  only 
acMlUa  advtLf.  it  is  adrlee  tram  a  syaapa- 

tXils  f'tiF— »  a  ^ntvlar.  tt  imtBtentlonal  dl»- 
tor  potaUe  acntlaMxit.  It  Is  unfor- 
tbat  Ctoa«r«as  w«nt  off  tike  darp  cx>d 
ay  and  polisieal^  «b  tlw  cseaaa- 
tax  bctore  ad>oivadMaa  ttat  flapMm- 
The  tact  rraaatna.  bovrvar.  that  It  did. 
and  that  tta*  Wafs  i 
tlM  Snata 

qu«nc8  are  ondsr  a  oMsdata  to  , 
a  tax.  ntiiar  now  or  certy  in  iMl. 

Tbis  akMka  rt"""*^  bava  pctvuadad  tba  eon- 
aalttaa  tbaa  tba  ooly  cuwaa  was  to  accept 
tl»  InrvttaMUty  of  tba  cseaaa-proAta  tax  and 
to  coocMtnM  OB  ■Bilnc  that  tba  eooBtry  va 
a  aMaof*  that  was  aa  luifeottfBcnt  ovar 
tta  jaiiiriwrr  at  World  War  TL  0inc«  Scp- 
tembcr.^f  eourae.  tbe  wboia  ttsMtabtc  of  war 
preparation  has  been  teleaeopad.  and  wiib  it 
tba  artiula  wartlma  flaeal  prufram.    It  tbcre 


U^txtf  tbat  aov  M^''  -      -•.^m  tt  is  that 
tbapraaantaanerir.  pa5s«d  tnt ) 

shall  (Uad  it  niosrasry  to  puU  aU 
tbc  atopa  ao  far  as  the  raMng  cMt  ratanoa  is 
CQBcamad.  It  te  not  poinc  to  be  a  question 
at  tbto  tax  or  tbat  ta^  but  of  this  tax  and 
that  tax. 

Bat  If  tba  apebaHaan  for  builnsas  hava 
•nad  tn  thair  jvdgMnt  in  tbU  eaaa  (and 
^^^^  tiMt.  ot  eooraa.  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opIalOBi  tbara  la  notbinr  In  tbeir  perform- 
mae*  of  which  ♦hey  need  feei  ashamed.  They 
hare  opposed  the  exceas-proOu  tax.  yes;  but 
tber  hare  oppoacd  it  opanly  and  bonaaUy 
out  at  a  atnocr*  conrlction  tbat  there  ware 
nors  cffectlTe  and  more  equltal>le 
cf  tfl'-**'"*  aTallal»«.  Vhey  have 
gtTWD  aamaat  of  tbair  good  faith  on  thu  point 
by  proposing  or  supporting  alternative  plans 
vHjcb  «oald  hsTe  Inrc'ved  the  acceptance 
of  snbatantially  mgber  tax  burdens. 

ne  worst  tbat  can  be  aald  ot  the  record 
9t  imin*—  on  tba  cxccsa-proriu  tax  Is  that 
RlMBibovBaUckotpoUtical'nTTy."  But 
^ibea  WW  acand  tta  performance  alongside 
tK«t  at  tbe  ailwliilaliallfiii  this  de^dency  al- 
most takes  OB  tbetnmtBous  quality  of  a  posi- 
u-.e  Tirtue.  Per  In  lis  approach  to  this  prcb- 
Vem  tbe  adminUtratlon  has  demonstrated 
tbat  rrtn  in  dealtng  witn  matters  of  vital  na- 
tional fkcaacial  poilcy  in  the  very  shadow  of 
war  it  continuaa  to  place  its  political  obliga- 
tion to  tbe  labor  usiooa  above  the  Interests 
cf  tbe  KatMia  aa  a  wboie.  Ttils  is  a  gravely 
^l*M«in^««y  ujiM.lBaiti  tn  have  to  reach,  but 
tbe  sfmpt*.  unaeoldable  fact  U  that  on  Uie 
face  of  the  record  no  other  conclusion  is 
possible. 

1^  tax  plan  Introduced  by  Secretary 
Snvder.  written  Into  legislation  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  passed  by  the 
House  last  week  is  tii-  same  plan  that  union 
leaders  hate  been  demanding  every  time 
tbe  tax  question  has  come  up  since  1947 
when  It  was  put  forward  on  the  pretext  that 
n  would  prevent  the  Infletlon  then  threat- 
ened by  tbe  .ntroductlon  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  Indeed,  tbough  it  is  perhaps  generally 
forgotten.  Mr.  Trtiman  tried  once  b?fore  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  unlcns  with 
respect  to  this  measure.  It  was  one  cf  the 
Jteajs  included  In  the  catch-all  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  plan  thrown  Into  the  lap  of  Congress 
on  Jtilv  17,  11H8.  But.  no  one  entertained 
lijc  proposal  eertouBiy  at  that  time,  it  being 
urlTerral-'y  assumed  that  it  was  Just  a  pre- 
Uielnary  to  the  Presidential  political  cam- 
p«l<m  then  getting  under  way. 

TTie  role  of  the  wartime  excess-proOt'?  tJ>x 
Is  tte  desirable,  but  strictly  limited  one  <-,f 
iec«pturlng  wartime  windfall  profits.  Be- 
cause this  is  so,  you  don't  approach  the 
writing  of  such  a  lax  with  the  Idea  of  rau- 
Ing  some  preconceived  amount  of  revenue. 
As  the  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune  well  stated 
it  recently,  you  decide  what  you  mean  by 
profits  in  excess  of  normal,  choose  tax  rates 
that  won't  be  oppreeelve  or  encourage  wast-- 
lul  spending,  and  then  estimate  the  yield. 
Tlien  if  ycu  need  more  Federal  revenue 
you"l  hate  to  add  other  types  of  taxes,  for 
you  have  already  tapped  excecs  proHts. 

In  lO"it*f  to  adapt  the  concept  cf  the  war- 
time excess- profits  tax  to  fit  an  arbitrarily 
oredetermlned  flgtire.  the  administration  has 
sitber  deliberately  or  mistakenly  stretched 
it  to  tbe  point  where  it  has  become  a  war- 
time lax  applied  to  peacetime  profits.  The 
implications  of  this  fact  go  fsr  beyond  the 
matter  of  the  immediate  inequities  that  it 
produces.  Tbla  legislation,  if  permitted  to 
stand  in  Its  present  form,  will  set  a  prece- 
dent whose  long-term  conseqtience  to  the 
ccomMny  cotild  well  be  not  merely  serious 
but  disastrous.  That  U  the  principle  that 
the  Cknrernment  may  at  any  tune,  in  war 
or  in  peace,  wtabiish  a  fair  return  for  our 
private  industries  and  thereupon  proceed 
to  expropriate  in  the  nrime  rf  en  excess- 
prcflu  tax  everything  atK;ve  that  figure. 


North   Pacific    Flour    Mills    Still    Rjunlnj 
Below  National  Output 


EXTENSION  OF  RE-VARK.S 

or 

HON.  TI-'OR  C.  TOLLEFSCN 

o,    .'  '    ::;no70N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  T0LLEF30N      Mr.  Speaker,  the 

plight  of  the  North  Pacific  flour  mills  is 
one  which  calls  for  possible  considera- 
tion and  action  by  Congress.  Very 
clearly,  it  calls  for  relief  throu«zh  action 
by  the  Department  of  Aenculture 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Thus  far  such  relief  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  For  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  CoNGREssiONfL  Record  the  fol- 
lowing data  deaUng  with  the  situation: 

NoaTH  PACinc  Floch  Milxa  Still  Ru.nnino 
Below  Nation.\l  OtTPtrr 

Production  of  what  flour  from  mills  of  the 
North  Pacific  area,  comprising  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  North  Idaho,  continued  to  fall 
l)ehind  the  naUonal  output  dvirlng  Octolwr. 
according  to  statistics  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  by  Industry  leaders. 

While  Oour  mills  nationally  operated  at 
74  5  percent  of  capacity  during  October, 
Earl  C.  Corey,  Inc  ,  of  Portland,  Greg  .  re- 
porisd  operation  of  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  follows: 

Percent 
Washington  and  Oregon  port  mills...  68  8 
Washington  Interior  and  North  Idaho 

mills- *7.3 

Oregon  Interior  mills 71.4 

By  contrast,  flour  mills  In  South  Idaho 
and  Utah  operated  at  94.4  jiercent  of  capac- 
itj  during  Cclc'oer,  while  mills  In  California 
operated  at  C6  percent  of  capacity.  Corey 
reported. 

The  North  Pacific  Independent  Mlllsrs 
contend  this  loss  of  production  is  caused 
mainly  by  a  diilocatlon  of  the  asriciiUure 
support  price  formula  on  wheat,  which  makes 
it  Impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  mills 
of  the  Intermountaln  and  California  areas 
in  markets  which  for  many  years  h"d  been 
served  chiefly  by  Pacific  Northwest  mills. 
A  second  cause  Is  the  loss  of  .\slatic  markets 
due  to  war  conditions  and  cut-price  compe- 
tition from  other  countries. 

The  rate  at  which  this  decline  has  hit  the 
North  Pacific  milling  Industry  Is  Indicated 
on  the  tables  v,hlch  follow.  The  tr«»nd  has 
caused  unemployment  of  nearly  half  the 
area's  cereal  workers  and  has  resulted  in  an 
acute  shortage  of  mill-feeds  needed  by  the 
poultry  and  dairy  Industries. 

Summary  of  uheat  flour  production  in 
Pacific  Northiccst 
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Belatwe  rank  of  Pacific  Statet   in   national 
flour  pro-duction  * 

(Kic  •• "  !i  '^liJir.n*  \vUiw  indiraie  eooitianmw  rank  ot 
fit .'.  iii'iKniwI  in  tUuu  iirixliMliaa  lie  ftmn  ifamu. 
N.  t.  .l*i;i;  f  of  Woshinitton  and  Oreneon,  steady  rise 
of  Itah,  ('riUfr»mla.  »n<l  ('o\or.\'\o] 
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May  God  Grant  Ui  Some  Real  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REI*IARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAREN'CE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Record-Herald.  Washington 
Court  House.  Ohio,  for  December  8,  1950: 
Uat  God  Grant  Us  Some  Real  Le.\dership 
Millions  or  Americans,  honest,  patriotic. 
God-fearing  people,  today  are  looking  toward 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  an  anxiety  closely 
twrderlng  upon  dread  and  alarm. 

They  are  desperately  afraid  of  what  they 
are  seeing.  In  their  eyes  our  wonderful  coun- 
try  has  drifted  Into  a  crisis  which  easily  can 
lead  us  Into  disaster  such  as  none  of  us  dare 
to  let  ourselves  contemplate. 

We  are  totally  agreed  that  down  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  .  we  need  strong  and  resolute 
leadership;  a  determrined  and  purposeful 
policy  that  will  command  confidence  and 
respect.  Instead  we  see  weak  and  vacillating. 
day-to-day.  twists  and  turns,  which  bespeak 
Indecision.  Incompetence,  and  lack  of  forti- 
tude We  hope  that  somehow  and  from 
somewhere  this  leadership  will  be  forthcom- 
ing.   We  certainly  need  it. 

Todav  the  pathetic  lack  of  confidence  in 
national  adminlrtratlon  leadership  Is  almost 
appalling.  We  seek  to  find  stanch,  unselfish, 
and  patriotic  guidance,  but  there  U  nothing 
outstanding  cf  this  character  found  among 
those  who  are  in  direct  control  of  our  ship 

of  state. 

We  see  an  administration  wrapped  up  In 
-cronyism,"  vital  rcsponsibllites.  in  many 
cases,  in  the  hands  of  crack-pots,  too  many 
officials  whose  first  concern  seems  to  be  the 
satisfying  of   pressure  groups  and   political 

pals. 

Are  we  on  the  ver?;e  of  finding  our  country 
let  down  by  a  crowd  that  we  made  the 
mistake  of  electing  2  years  ago  upon 
promises  of  plenty  of  subsidies  and  a  false 
prosperity  Joy  ride  of  Inflation  with  easy 
money  based  on  increased  Indebtedness  and 
deficit  financing,  a  Joy  ride  none  of  us  seemed 
to  know  how  we  could  pay  for.  and  many 
apparently  cared  lefs' 

Even  more  dismaying  is  the  situation  In 
a  mlUlon  American  homes,  where  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  stand  on  the  brink  of 
active  participation  in  the  anguish  of  an- 
other great  war  In  which  we  are  not  quite 
sure  what  we  are  to  fight  for. 

Must  we  continue  to  Usten  to  the  bland- 
ishments of  two  or  three  European  ounuies 
XCVI— App. 480 


whl-h  take  all  we  can  give  them  without 
evea  showing  a  spirit  of  wiUlntsness  to  help 
them&elves  or  to  i^how  a  determined  aaitude 
toward  thsir  c~n  protection  against  the 
march  of  communism'' 

Are  we  about  to  enter  a  period  of  2  or 
3  years  of  appeasement  and  deals  which  will 
only  proloug  the  short  time  helore  we  have 
to  come  for.h  and  make  a  definite  decision 
as  to  where  we  stand  and  whether  ue  are 
going  to  meet  the  issue  squarely?  Maybe 
appsasement  can  hold  off  trouble  until  after 
the  next  eleci.on.  but  It  wlU  not  solve  our 
big  and  pressing  problems. 

Do  we  ha\e  a  poUcy  other  than  one  of  a 
24-hour  makeshilt  variety? 

II  so.  what  Is  It  and  in  what  direction  are 
we  being  earned''  The  people  have  a  right 
to  know  these  th.ngs  by  action  and  straight 
talk,  not  by  honeyed  phrases  and  obscure 
statements. 

The  day  of  "playboy-  politics  of  the  Wall- 
gren.  Vaughn,  and  Harriman  variety  should 
be  put  out  of  the  picture  completely  and  im- 
mediately. So  should  this  business  ol  pronts 
ai  usual  for  political  favorites  along  with  a 
superabundance  of  leisure  and  amusement 
for  evervbody,  encouraging  evasion  of  respon- 
sibUlty.'  lack  of  thrift  and  waste  without 
penalty. 

Sfeminglv  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  new 
Congress  in  January,  but  many  unfortunate 
ihlnes  can  happen  before  then. 

When  are  we  gcir:^  to  quit  whitewashing 
and  fooling  around  with  the  dark  pmks.  if 
not  Reds,  identified  with  our  national  ad- 
ministration? 

When  will  we  stop  shipping,  or  allowing  to 
be  F  hipped,  strategic  supplies  to  Red  China? 
When  are  we  going  to  tell  England  and 
othjr  countries  either  to  play  ball  with  us 
and  quit  supplying  Chinese  Reds,  who  are 
killing  our  boys?  Perhaus  we  should  stop  the 
flow  of  money  and  supplies  from  Aa.encan 
tjixpayers  that  the  English  Labor  Government 
keeps  demandinK  Irom  us. 

We  are  tired  of  half-baked  decisions  made 
one  day  and  rescinded  the  next 

The  lime  is  here  lor  Americans  to  show 
some  of  that  old  spirit  which  never  permit- 
tea  us  to  bow  our  heads  in  humiliation  while 
some  other  nation  told  us  what  we  had  to  do 
li  we  didnt  want  to  get  run  over. 

Maybe  we  need  public  meetings  in  every 
town  hall  and  schoolhcuse.  Maybe  we  n>ed 
a  million  telegrams  poured  into  Wa&hlngton. 
D.  C.  Mavbe  we  ought  to  show  Washington. 
U  C  ,  bv  telephone,  by  letter,  by  telegram,  or 
personally  that  we  mean  business  and  that 
business  is  the  preservation  and  safeguarding 
of  our  country. 

The  American  people  must,  and  soon,  begin 
to  make  ihem.selves  heard  in  thundering 
tones.  We  are  past  the  time  of  half-hearted 
political  decisions.  We  are  a  strone  united 
people  If  we  have  the  right  leadership. 

May  God  grant  that  such  leadership  soon 
will  be  forthcoming. 


Slop  This  Communist  Swindle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   M.'MS.\CHVSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSL  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1950 
Mr.  McCORM.\CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Prof.  Nicolas  de  Rochefort.  of  the  Grad- 
ufte  School  of  .-eor^ctoun  University, 
in  answer  to  the  hypociitical  and  m^idi- 


ous  Stockholm  peace  appeal  inspired  by 

the  Soviet  Union: 

August  25.  1950. 
D?:ar  F^ievd:  The  Soviet  propaganda  cam- 
paicn  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  and 
Is  more  and  more  specifically  directed  acamst 
the  United  States.  It  presents  a  character 
of  efBciency  throuzh  an  appeal  to  emotion- 
alism that  one  d'.«s  not  find  in  the  past 
Am?nran  co-jnterpropaganda.  It  constantly 
appeals  to  the  masses;  It  is  specifically  di- 
rected toward  the  masses,  and.  thcrefcrc,  its 
repercussions  and  effect  are  far  greater. 

Such  a  strategic  propaganda  effort  Is  par- 
ticularly shown  m  the  campaign  for  peace. 
launched  bv  the  Soviets  at  a  pro-Commu- 
nUt  Congress  in  Stockholm,  and  which  is 
making  lanid  progress  in  the  entire  world. 
This  campaign  Is  developing  with  cor^sid- 
erable  success  In  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  r.ie  that  It  Is  necessary  to  com- 
bat tbis  campaign  of  Insidious  lies  by  ap- 
pei-ling  to  the  same  foc^al  group  as  does  the 
campaign  for  peace,  the  masses  In  order 
to  achieve  this  result.  I  have  composed  an 
appeal  to  the  American  p?ople.  the  text  of 
which  you  wlU  find  Joined  to  thU  commu- 
nication. 

This  appeal  is  planned  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  in  order 
to  receive  as  many  signatures  as  possible. 
The  signatures.  I  feel,  should  come  from  per- 
sons representing  every  area  of  the  American 
social  structure,  from  the  American  Legion 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L  a.nd  the  CIO. 

But  I  hope  that  the  very  first  signatures 
wUl  be  those  or  the  members,  professors, 
staff,  and  students  of  our  school.  Our  dean. 
Gerard  F.  Yates.  S.  J.,  has  given  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  plan.  I  have  also 
received  the  official  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment, which  believes  that  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  explain  communism  and  Ito 
tactics  to  the  masses  ever  conducted  by  a 
private  group  of  persons.  The  State  De- 
partment further  feels  that  this  campaign 
must  progress  very  rapidly.  In  order  that  It 
may  h.^.ve  its  maximum  possible  effect  by  the 
first  week  in  October— the  culminating  dale 
of  the  communistic  campaign  for  peace.  I 
should  appreciate  very  much  your  signature 
to  the  te.xt  of  the  appeal,  so  that  Americans 
mav  join  together  in  exposlnz  these  insidious 
Communist  lies,  as  manifested  in  the  cam- 
paign for  peace. 

Nicolas  de  Rochetokt. 
Professor  of  Poht^cal  Sdevcr.  the 
Graduate     School.    Gforgctown 
University. 

Stop  This  Communist  Sw^NDLK 
A  Moscow-fathered  petition  for  peace  U 
presentlv  being  circulated  throughout  the 
world.  It  IS  a  fraud  and  a  fake,  but  m  the 
countries  subjuxated  by  Soviet  Russia,  It  is 
treason  to  refuse  to  sign  It.  Unfortunately 
there  are  m.any  naive  persons  here  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  who  have  signed 
after  UtUe  or  no  scrutiny,  beliertng  It  quite 
natural  and  commendable  to  proclaim  one  a 
love  of  peace  and  to  denounce  war 

The  text  of  the  Soviet  sham  contains  a 
veritable  pledge  to  support  communism  and 
the  Soviets  against  all  comers— even  ones 
own  country.  Such  is  the  basic  element  of 
any  cwlndle— to  deceive,  to  confuse,  to  de- 
fraud. Tpc  U.  S  S  R  and  drnmunist 
units  throughout  the  world  work  lor  dicta- 
torship evert-where,  and  their  methods  do 
not  stor>  short  of  war.  From  the  coup  of 
Lenin  in  1919  in  Russia.  wh»n  a  democrati- 
cally elected  National  Assembly  with  a  strong 
anti-CommunlBt  majority  had  Just  been 
e'eced  to  the  Communist  coups  in  very 
£imilar'  circumstances  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  after  World  War  II,  commu- 
nism has  meant  the  rule  of  the  usurpers  and 
tvrai.ts    pretending  to  speA'i  m  the  name  of 
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.I«ap|iaM.or 
nattooa. 
BvK  X  iMkva  aaanr  kaanl  of  a  better  retipe  for 
Uic  prooiocioii  e(  paaot  and  uaderaiandlin 
amoBC  tiM  natlcm  aad  peopka  of  the  world 
ta  eoBlalaad  in  the  Odden  Role  and 
the  Mount.  Tbe  vofld'a 
be  eolTad  wttto  Utile  dlfl. 
cvttf  if  the  yietayti  laid  dova  by  the  Great 
who  wrouriit  ar^d  tau{;bt  on  the 
of  OeWiee  ware  ofceemd  tatthXuUy  by 
>  high  piaeee. 
I  wnte  thia  letter  becauae  I  fear  that  the 
very  calataaae  c€  th«  t7ruted  Matloaa  U  nt 
tit»k*  ia  the  praaent  cnaia.  A  ooottnuatloo 
<d  the  pracant  eopfoetott.  tnapm— .  weakaeaa. 
aad  tattle  fMliiiai  wlU  tnerttably  laeult  In 
the  tragic  dJaMlutk>a  of  what  I  ennairter  the 
griaiait  izp^rli&ent  in  IctcmattoQaJ  ctxjper- 
atteR  eect  attempted  by  man.  Believe  aie. 
air,  I  vipyurx  Utm  United  Mat4ooa  with  all  my 
heart  a/id  BtrcxH(Ut.  because  I  believe  that 
mi.\iAu  iu  cu-ucture  la  c^attalned  tbe  world'a 
beat  hope  for  achlertng  a  jnet  and  laatlng 
peace  If  «a  fall  la  thla  mlgbty  eiMtoavor.  U 
U  atfaaaaidmad  judgMaM  that  aaaafclod  will 
tuulCTgo  a  Mood  bath  that  will  mea.n  the  end 
of  out  clTlHaation  aa  we  know  It  today.  God 
focMd  thia  dlaaater. 


W.th  eipn-sekaii  of  high  eatcem  and  kind 

Paithfully. 

HKirar  O.  Talli. 
Jfrmber  o/  Congress. 

UszTD  9tat«»  KpaaaawraTiTi 

TO  TH«  VwTtmB  Menowa. 
m€m  York  Cttf.  Deesmhtr  9.  I»i0. 

DZ.UI    r  iiUMM T&ua:    Thack    yau. 

trcm  the  botton  of  my  heart,  far  your  Una 
letter  at  the  5th. 

PleMa  acqvtt  me  of  undertaking  to  debate 
with  joa  ttaa  Tanooa  poiati  to  which  fo« 
refer  I  have  had  thouaanda  of  letter* 
throughout  the  paat  few  montha.  many  of 
whKh  indicau  the  Unpreaalon  that  futiUty. 
ineTwaeea,  and  conftaatoo  preeall.  I  wotild 
be  derelict  In  my  duty  tf  I  d;d  not  «ay  to  you 
that  you  need  not  l>e  diacouraged.  The  ap- 
pareat  6io»-neaB  of  procediire  In  the  Security 
Council  <l;es  act  mean  lack  cf  prrgresa. 
While  a  great  deal  of  time  U  consumed  In 
long  ipciwTiri  m  varloiia  langusj^ra  which 
requlf*  many  tranaiatiODa.  liaison  u  in  prog- 
ress which  U  rot  d.scloced  In  television,  radio. 
or  press.  The  gre^it  and  complex  px'-hlems 
with  wblcti  we  d«al  are  not  really  screed  in 
tha  debatea  and  by  tbe  rotc^  '  tn  the 

flaetvlty  CoaacA  or  in  the  G*  embly. 

They  are  aotrHt  In  the  bearta  and  minds  cf 
men.  From  yctir  own  experience,  you  have 
a  better  prrcepilcn  than  yotir  letter  wnters 
of  tha  work  that  muet  be  done  among  63 
nattooa  of  different  traditlcns  and  cusioma 
and  toDguea.  In  order  to  arrive  at  harmony. 

Ygu  speak  of  f&lth  In  Almighty  God  to  help 
oar  deliberations.  I  am  glad  lo  have  you 
mention  this.  I  know  that  w?  could  not 
make  progreas  at  all  without  the  help  of 
God.  but  that.  too.  worka  quieUy.  in  the 
hearts  and  inm.ls  of  men. 

Much  nagptiattoo  and  hard  work  out  <A 
8;^t  of  tha  public  la  going  on  all  the  ume. 
We  are  constantly  at  work  preventing  pro- 
liXerauon  of  numerous  Ideas  on  each  prob- 
lem and  the  lo£s  of  that  sound  agreement, 
or  aaaent.  which  consolUiates  cooperation 
upon  a  single  effective  solution. 

So  It  is  with  the  Immediate  crU-U.  What 
appears  to  be  "delegates  from  the  free  coun- 
tries (permitting)  nearly  a  mcnth  to  be  frit- 
tared  away    *     *     *"  is  not  as  It  appears. 

Tbe  llrkt  step  required  us  to  consolidate 
our  lorcea  which  were  believed  to  be  pulling 
apart  because  of  numerous  different  propoai- 
Uona  for  the  solution.  This  has  cflecuvely 
been  done,  and  will  be  consummated  In  a 
vote  In  the  General  Assembly  on  the  su- 
power  resolution. 

I  cannot  take  more  of  your  time  In  this 
letter.  I  hope  you  will  feel  less  depressed 
about  the  appearance  of  things.  We  now  feel 
confident  that  we  can  pull  together  the  free 
countries  in  a  strong  unity,  and  alter  that 
first  step  has  been  taken,  more  dehnlte. 
apecific  soiutMms  will  be  poaaibie. 

I  wish  to  encourage  yuu  to  express  your 
Tievs  to  me  at  ail  times. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours. 

WsauN  R  AusTiir. 


An    Educational   Project   Thai    Desenret 
tie  Support  of  Every  AmericaT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  B.MLEY 

or  WKsr  viBciNiA 
IH  THg  HOUSE  OP  REPaESEN~r.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edu- 
cational project  has  b?en  launchPd  m 
the  National  Capital  by  a  group  of  clear- 
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thUikms  newspaperman,  matiazine  writ- 
em.  and  authors,  that  de.serves  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  citizen.  I  refer 
to  tlie  educat'.onal  plan  designed  to  give 
our  people  a  clearer  picture  of  the  work 
of  th's  creai  Con'.;ress  and  its  Members, 
introduced  by  the  Committee  for  Con- 
gress, which  proposes  to  u.sf  Your  Con- 
gres.s  ma^'azlne.  radio,  television,  motion 
pictures,  and  other  informational  and 
educational  media  to  explr-n  the  func- 
tions of  Congress  more  intimately.  It  is 
desired  to  give  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity to  this  endeavor,  and  I  request  the 
publication  oi  the  following  correspond- 
ence : 

DrrrMBEs  4,  1950. 
Mr    Hal  J.  Mrt-LER. 

Editor.  YoxiT  Congress  Magazine, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mh  Miller:  I  read  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 27  with  considerable  interest;  and 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Fourth  Euate 
is  actively  Interested  in  selling  the  Congress 
to  the  people  of  America. 

While  time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
this  matter  In  detail.  I  do  want  to  mention 
that  this  field  is  a  virgin  one.  I  am  sure  you 
and  your  group  can  render  valuable  service. 
I  win  appreciate  your  keeping  me  advised 
of  dffvelopmentE.  and.  In  the  Interim,  advis- 
ing me  of  any  manner  in  which  I  may  serve 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailet, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District.   Weat   Virginia. 


COUMlTTEE  FOR  CONGRESS. 

Washington.  December  5,  1950. 
Mt  Dear  Concrtssman  Bailet:  I  can't  be- 
gin to  tel!  you  hov.-  grateful  we  were  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  December  4.  expressing 
your  support  of  our  eflort  to  get  more  speci- 
fic, factual  material  out  to  cur  people.  Into 
our  schools  and  colleges,  on  how  Americans 
can  work  more  closely  with  their  Congress 
and  its  Members. 

Tour  letter  Is  typical  of  messages  of  com- 
ment! itlon  we  are  receiving  from  Senators 
and  Congressmen  of  all  political  allegiance. 
You  had  phrased  your  letter  so  graphically 
that  I  think  It  would  be  extremely  helplul 
to  the  whole  effort  of  the  Committee  for 
Con;^;ss  If  It  couM  be  reproduced  In  the 
Appendix  of   the   Congressional   Record. 

You  can  depend  upon  It  that  v.e  wUl  call 
upon  you  for  actual  help  in  this  endeavor — 
In  fact  we  must  have  the  participation  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  If 
It  Is  to  succeed. 

Yours  truly, 

Hal  J.  Miller, 
Editor.   Your  Congress   Magazine.   Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Committee  jar  Con- 
gress.   Sponsor    of    Congress    Study 
Councils. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  let- 
ters of  commenlation  regarding  the  edu- 
cation prog:  am  of  the  Consres.s  Study 
Council  received  by  the  Committ-ee  for 

Coacress: 

November  29.  1950. 

De.mi  Mb.  MiLLEm:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  27  and  the  enclosed  copy 
of  th«:  current  Issue  of  the  magazine.  Your 
Congress. 

I  read  with  Interest  the  statem.ent  as  to 
the  objectives  of  the  publication  and  of  the 
Committee  For  Congress.  It  seems  to  me 
that  your  obtectleea  are  very  meritorious.  In- 
asmuch as  I  think  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  workings  of  our 
Government  on  the  part  of  everyone  Tlila 
Is  partlcularlv  fr-e  In  th?  present  trying  In- 
ternational silual.on. 


V^.lh  kindest  rtt»arri.«,  I  am. 
Sincerely   ycurn. 

Ch.-.les  r"  BENvrr r, 

Mt  mber  or  Congre"!. 
Second  District.  Florida. 

NovE?.rwra  23,  1950. 
Dfar  Mb  Miller:  This  will  respectfully  ac- 
know'edge  and  thark  you  for  your  com- 
munlcatlcn  of  November  27.  In  which  you 
enclosed  copy  of  the  publtcaticn.  Your  Con- 
gress Msgczine.  You  stste  this  publication 
Is  dedicated  to  crcatinj  a  wtder  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  vital  worlc  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Certainly,  this  Is  a  most  laudable  under- 
taking and  I  am  confident  that  these  louy 
objectives  of  your  mazaglne  will  serve  a 
very   us-;ful   purpose. 

With  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Ertel  Carlyle, 
Af ember   o'   Congre-i^.   Seventh 

District.  North  Carolina. 


November  29,  19:0. 

Miller:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 

your  nice  letter  and  magazine.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  looking  over  It  and  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  type 
of  magazine  you  have  indicated  you  will 
publish.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  in  giving 
you  Information.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  As 
a  former  professor  of  political  science,  quite 
naturally  1  would  be  interested  In  a  project 
such  as  you  have  discussed. 
Sincerely   yours, 

M     G     BURNSIDE. 

Member  of  Congress.  Fourth 

District.  West  Virginia. 


November  23.  1950. 
Dear    Mr     Miller:    You    are    to    be    com- 
mended lor  your  uiidertalclng.     Every  indi- 
vidual   should    read    Your    Congress    Maga- 
zine. 

Any  criticism  of  Congress,  whether  con- 
structive or  destructive.  Is  a  reflection  upon 
the  people,  because  our  Representatives  In 
Congress  are  chosen  by  the  people  through 
a  democratic  process. 

With  kindest  regards  and  all  good  wistes 
for  success,  I  remain, 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Victor  Wickeb^ham. 

if  ember  of  Congress. 
Seventh  District,  Oklahoma. 

November  30,  1950. 
Dear  Ms  Miller  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
thought  in  issulnc  this  Congress  Magazine 
Is  a  very  fine  one  and  should  result  in  much 
benefit  In  acquainting  the  country  with  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  its  membership.  With  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  re>:aid.  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly. 

Clyde  M.  Hoet. 
United  States  Senate. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of 
Your  Congress  Mcgazlr.e. 

RiTH  Fine, 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Library. 

Please  put  us  on  the  m.aillng  list  for  Your 
Congress   Magazine. 

.-Iazel  E.  Armstrong, 
Librarian,  Indiana  state  TeacUen  College 

Library,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Please  send  Information  regarding  the  pe- 
rlodlcil  Yotir  Consress  Magazine,  and  your 
educational  program  on  behalf  of  Congress. 
Yours  truly, 

Sister  M  Catheittix  Josei  h, 
Immaculata  College.  Jmmaculata,  Pa. 


Stop  Appeasbf ,  Warni  Jacobs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  NOLAND 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr  NOL.AND  Mr  Speaker,  under 
un-inirrous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mcrk-s  in  the  App.-^ndi.x  of  the  Record.  I 
include  a  new  paper  article  f.om  the  In- 
dia.napoiis  Times.  The  thought-s  con- 
tained in  this  article  are  especially  ap- 
propriate at  this  time. 

Dear  Boss 
iBy  Dan  Kidney  i 

STOP      APPEASING.      WARNS      JACOBS— HE      MEANS 
W.TH    ALLIES    AS    W  LLL    AS    OTR    ENEiSI-lS 

Washington.  Docembr  11 — "The  time  is 
now  here  to  end  appeasement— not  only  of 
our  enemies  but  ol  our  allies. " 

That  was  the  reaction  to  the  Truman-At- 
tlpe  st.'^temer.t  of  Representative  Andrew 
jAcoEs  Indl.'inppotls  Democrat  a?  be  paused 
in  the  midst  of  packing  his  file^  to  return 
to  law  practice  after  a  single  term  here 

The  war  and  what  to  do  about  it  will  Ije 
with  Mr.  Jacobs,  even  thoueh  he  wais  de- 
fer.ted  for  Coner?ss  by  Republican  Charles 
B.  Browuson.  His  IS-year-oici  son  Ar.dy,  Jr., 
is  In  \.hs  marines. 

During  his  single  term  In  tne  House.  Mr, 
Jacobs  won  considerable  acclaim  as  an  in- 
dependent thinker  and  coileasues  on  both 
sides  oX  the  aisle  have  praised  him  from  the 
floor. 

When  asked  '?  hat  he  thought  of  the  White 
House  communique  which  wa*  issued  after 
the  ta;k.s  h.-re  beiv.eci.  Prinze  M'.nisur  Aitlee, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  President  Truman,  the 
homespun      Hoosier      philo&cpher-siatesman 

said: 

-It  was  a  5  000-word  rewrite  which 
changed  nothing  at  all," 

Upsrt    b-y    attitude 

He  then  took  up  the  ma.ter  o'  appease- 
ment and  declared  he  had  been  up.^et  by  the 
attitude  of  the  United  .states  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations. 

•For  fear  of  oSendmg  our  allies,  such  as 
England  and  France,  we  have  pursued  a  pol- 
icy of  appeasement  unworthy  of  our  cwn 
great  moral  aims  if  wr  are  to  succeed  in 
world  lcade.-£hip."  said  Mr    Jacobs 

■•TTie  late  Gilbert  Chesterton  once  snid, 
"It  is  easier  to  die  for  ones  country  than  to 
tell  her  the  truih  '  That,  in  my  cpmlon,  U 
the  road  we  have  teen  following  with  o\ir 
alUes  in  United  Nations. 

"Prom  the  very  outset,  we  should  have 
said  to  Great  Britain  that  imperialism  ol 
any  cort.  includir.g  her  cwn.  Is  outmoded  in 
the  modern  world.  To  France  we  fchould  say 
"Give  up  the  colonialism  which  you  are 
seeking  to  continue  In  Indochina.  That 
would  leave  Russia  alone  in  the  new  impe- 
rialist Luslness,  and  we  could  point  with 
scorn  to  her   retrogressive   aggressions." 

Losing  propananda   uar 
"Instead,  we  haven't  said  what  we  really 
feel,    EO    the    Communist    countries,    under 
Moscow    dliection.    have    been    winning    the 
great  world  propaganda  war.  ' 

Mr,  J.'HCOBS  s;-.id  he  saw  nothing  m  the 
Truman-Atllee  statement  about  the  British 
giving  up  trading  with  Communi.st  China 
tlirough  Hong  Kong,  and  that  this  Is  tha 
sort  o:  Allied  app^Hsement  that  is  being 
paid  for  In  American  lives. 

•We  siicUid  ha.e  had  United  Nations  com- 
rois&lons  in  Ilorea  Ions  belore  the  war  start- 
ed, Invccti^atir.-'  ctcrles  atout  r.zi  cpecula- 
tion  by  the  Rhee  government  and  anyttiinjj 
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Indatthai  Strtoftk  acd  Nibcsa!  Stcarity 


EZTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 


Ifr.  AJIDERSO:.  ,:  California.  Mr. 
under  iesive  to  extend  mr  re- 
in this  RacoKS,  I  am  iociudinc 
Iv  T.  &  Petenen.  president 
at  the  Stazidard  Oil  Co.  of  CaMomuL 
I  hare  read  the  speech  cauref  oily.  I  a^rce 
wuh  whMi  Mr.  Peienen  Mys  azkl  I  com- 
his  ronazlcs  to  the  attenUon  of 


sad  paradoxical  situ- 
'  Ooverament  that  is  uk- 
tog  tedortty  to  rebufld  otzr  stnen-s  of 
«ar  is,  at  the  tsme  time,  tiying  to  tear 
apart  the  tjsUm  that  buJt  these  iiutus- 
triea.  Appaxvsitty  the  OepartBieiit  of 
JmtOee  Is  tmdenaiuxic  to  make  a  im  of 
dBeiencr.  a  crliDe  o(  siiceesB.  a  fekmy 
of  afcEO— and  a  corpse  of  prirate  enter- 
prise. 

In  Tiew  of  the  current  critical  world 
situation  I  would  eaLraesSJy  recornxnend 
that  the  Attorney  Geoeral  take  another 
kiog  iook  at  the  cjut  he  has  filed  against 
oil  coapanias  in  Cal.f  .rma. 
withdraw  it  so  we  can  vet  on 
with  oar  nauonal  defense  prepiuratlons — 
unhampered,  unfettered,  and  free  u>  do 
Uke  Job  that  lies  ahead. 

It  !•  •  ptttmmn  to  m*  so  many  of  our 
fiscrmiBCfito  fneofda  oo  thta  oocitckm  and  X 
Mjr  that  BUI  Hslnsi  tmd  I  and  (rvcry- 
m  our  ocfasHsMBB  apprselatiM  th« 
fact  that  you  ba««  taJbra  tlM  ttSM  to  come 
todaf . 

ttoo  pmaiiiMS  fDOnstry  <<  th« 
Rstas   its   anBuai    ou- 
■o  mjr  im— ianc«  iMi*  today 
!•  ■ooMWtiat   In   ttao  aatiu*   at   m  eurtata- 
to  th«  mats  abow.     it  jou  ue  nut 
Ilia  u.  I  mJfht  -ir*rtn  tbJ.t  th« 


purpoM  </  o:I-procT««  «w*  ti  to  «how  tbc 
l;:  pecpi«  bc-w  ;!»  oU  IzMlaBtty  optr- 

to  _  

■  tluuau  open  to 
oO  am  vfU  take 
to  ttw  road  sad  taUt  to  wbatcw  groop  vUl 
to  iliaia    inn  m  I  am  dotnc  her* 


BOi 


to  attoapt  to  cs«cr  tbm 
m  aarvliV  tlM  poJUhc.  tat 


ofl 

to 

portaat  thtag  eamtxvoUa^  oar  XattoB  U>- 
«af — If******'  4«*f  ■»  As  tiie  aiUltary  aay- 
uv  yoas.  tiM  bstUt  U  tike  payoff,  ao  tbo 
•MZtty  at  our  cuw>tfy  to  def exuS  Itatll  la  tiM 
pafoC  Tku^  la  ^laakiag  td  the  procrcas 
at  tlw  pctootaoto  iDdnatry.  I  AoOld  lOu  to 
a  vcfT  mated  aad  pcrtlBcat  sali|ect. 
aad  national  Samxttj. 

tlae  miUaeaa  of  tbc 

cfcaier  thtnktng  about 
a  lot  of  ttOofi     As  a  Rattan  we  soddenlr 
tbat  the  freat  dlBcrcneea  between 
Ae'ez.!*  e«*aOMahaaant  and  tbe 
Ok   tba  SoTtet  Ualoo  and  lu 
to  ba  oarrectcd  tn  tb«  tfwrteat 


tS  Mama  a  MatTrr  at  sober  fact 
17  yean  at  prcparediieM  kxiai  ahead 
bai«  eotd  war  cr  hot  war, 
kt«  of  tracadics.  the  third 
world  war.  Aa  a  aatlon.  we  ar«  facing  the 
tact  that  wa  ouMt  be  acroiif  and  contlntie 
atroi«  If  wa  an  to  rcalat  tb*  tide  of  a^raa- 
sloo  »y.«<  muBiailiai  tiiat  baa  swept  o?er  ao 
much  of  the  wortd.  Indeed,  it  la  xvo  longer 
a  iMoaaitj  for  ffeatetaxace  only,  but  a  more 
porttlfa  detcrmlnatloa  to  take  whatever 
stepa  are  aeceaaary  to  preaerre  hiunan  and 
Ir-diTldual  lltjerty. 

80  with  the  attack  on  Korea  we  itarted 
Ixnaaedlataly  bnfldtag  up  the  manpower  of 
oar  Army.  Kary.  and  tbe  Air  Force — to  a*y 
BOthlcf  at  tba  BCartnca.  And.  at  the  aame 
ttxne.  the  OoMnnnect  ttarted  placlnf  order* 
tor  tlK«e  lilK^y  apedallzed  kinds  of  mlUtary 
mrf  to  fight  a  mechanised 
Contra<rtB  went  to  coDcenu  like  Gen- 
eral Moton.  and  General  Bectrlc.  and  du 
f^iBt.  and  the  Mg  aircraft  companiea.  and  the 
big  oil  companies. 

liorc  of  theae  orders  are  t^rAng  out  erery 
day.  Ttla  Is  Imperative  No  modem  flght- 
Icg  force  can  be  any  better  than  the  tools  it 
is  given  to  flcbt  with. 

Now.  if  tiieaa  orders  to  the  big  and  ca- 
paMa  produce ra  of  rurb  weapons  are  natiiral 
and  logical,  it  would  also  seem  riaturai  that 
the  Oovemflaant  shfuld  take  palr.s  to  ace 
tbat  theae  prodtMana  could  remain  aound  and 
strong.  They  abould  be  able  to  carry  out 
every  asalgunent  tbat  mli^ht  oome  their  way 
In  tba  eourae  of  the  critical  days  ahead.  In 
it  would  seem  the  height  of 
Judgment,  while  paaalng  out 
orders,  to  tend  out  crews  with  sledge 
baffimers  and  cutting  torches  to  break  up 
the  aasembty  lines  and  carve  up  the  factories 
and  seal  off  the  doors  and  gates  by  which 
capacity  operations  are  malotalned. 

Tet.  strangely  enough,  some  people  in 
Oovemment  for  some  time  have  been  carry- 
ing out  policies  that  work  toward  just  that 
kind  of  result. 

While  money  and  effort  have  been  poured 
Into  building  up  cur  national  »trenjrth  on 
ta*  one  haul.  Bome  elements  In  Waehlnirton 
are  reeking  to  break  up  many  of  the  larger 
companias  and  industries  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  our  production  capacity.  The  tools 
In  tlkelr  hands  are  numerous,  but  the  most 
dangeroujily  used  has  been  the  Ideologically 
conceived  antitrust  suit.  We  In  the  west 
coast  oil  Industry  face  such  a  cult  and  so  do 
Oeneral  Electric  and  du  Pont,  which  I  men- 
tloned  a  moment  ago  as  among  those  to 
whom  the  mUltary  services  first  turned 

I  am  sn  oil  man.  not  a  military  or  political 
expert,   but   I  think  I  know   a  glaring   in- 


wben  I  see  one.  That  s  exactly 
antitrust  sulu  s^painst  big  busi- 
f^B^ittt  to.  IT  you  rememtser  where 
the  t^wl*  at  war  came  from  last  time,  you 
rest  saiTired  they  must  com«  from  the 
places  this  time,  only  a  let  more  at 
them. 

The  Army.  ICary.  and  Air  Pore*  were  the 
paiars  of  our  fighting  strength,  and  those 
plUars  rested  os  the  aolid  f  otuida  ion  of  the 
RMtai'a  tadaakrial  capacity. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  our  compaiatlve  situ- 
ation today  la  somewhat  like  th.;  situation 
back  there  on  the  eve  of  World  Wai  11.  Then, 
as  now.  we  had  a  small  army,  atth  Inade- 
quate eqiilpment.  We  didn't  own  many  alr- 
planea.  Our  combat  ships  bad  bc^un  to  get 
out  of  date  and  were  embarraasln  ?ly  low  on 
fire  power.  We  didn't  look  as  though  we 
could  IM  of  much  account  in  any  kind  of  a 
w&r. 

So  Tojo  and  Hitler  jumped  us.  And 
promptly.  aU  eyes  turned  to  the  cnly  source 
from  which  fast  production  in  quantity 
could  be  hoped— big  bualnaaa. 

The  story,  or  at  least  the  rough  statistics 
of  It,  is  familiar  to  you.  The  Armed  Forces 
aaked  for  50.0C0  planea.  more  is  a  brave 
gesture  than  actual  hope.  Tbey  ^ot  300.000. 
The  Navy  asked  for  ships  azid  sea-;olng  craft 
of  all  kinds.  It  got  77.000  of  ttxem.  TiM 
Army  asked  for  tanks,  and  got  86,0  X  of  them. 
It  asked  for  artillery  weapons  and  got  a  third 
of  a  minion. 

And  because  It  was.  from  start  to  finish,  a 
motorized,  mechanized,  horsepowir  war,  they 
aU  asked  for  oU.  and  they  got  I  000.000.000 
barrels  of  it  from  domestic  prod  ictlon.  and 
another  three  quarters  of  a  bililon  barrels 
from  American  wells  abroad. 

These  are  the  figures.  And  vhat  made 
them  possible  wa.s  swift,  expert  miss  produc- 
tion— the  knowledge  and  experl<  nee  of  big 
buslnesa,  which  was  given  the  biggest  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  getting  the  job  done. 
Hitler  knew  about  horsepower  a  s  the  deter- 
mining force  in  modem  war.  He  had  set 
himself  a  schedule  of  massing  hoisepower  for 
mlUtary  use — 20,000  tanks  and  21  .000  planes. 
It  was  them  an  unheard  of  tot:il  of  horse- 
power for  mobility  and  striking  jiower.  And 
when  he  had  It.  he  put  It  to  wc.-k. 

But  as  Cbarlea  Kettering  reialled  with 
gnm  confidence  In  the  Spring  of  1942.  Hitler, 
in  his  careful  calculations,  ha  In't  tagged 
quite  all  the  ba«ea.  He  overlocl.ed  the  fact 
that  while  America  looked  like  a  big,  sort, 
easy-going  country,  our  high  ;tandard  of 
living  was  based  solidly  upon  i  system  of 
harnessed,  applied  horsepower.  This  was 
what  Americans  had  demanded  of  their  big 
industries,  and  the  Industries  l.ad  given  ItT 
to  them.  And.  In  giving  it  to  thrm.  the  In- 
dustries had  to  grow  up  to  the  size  and  ca- 
pacity necessary  for  the  job. 

So  it  was  poaslble  for  Kettcr.ng,  In  that 
dark  spring  of  1942.  to  say  w  th  absolute 
conviction:  "Time  will  show  tl  at  the  Axis 
picked  the  wrong  opponent  whei  they  picked 
the  United  States  to  fight  a  hors -power  war" 
Three  years  later  Hitler  perished  In  the 
rubble  of  Berlin,  and  a  few  months  afterward 
the  Japanese  war  lords  bowed  :n  surrender. 
The  production  that  made  victory  possible 
was  not  a  job  for  men  Inex  >erlcnced  in 
thinking  In  big  terms.  It  was  a  task  for  thoae 
to  whom  big  jobs  were  routine,  men  and  In- 
dustries whose  survival  In  fielcs  of  Intense 
compeUUon  depended  upon  serving  up 
nuracles  in  mlnmuma  of  time  :  nd  lost  mo- 
tion. 

The  job  couldn't  have  been  cane  without 
the  science  of  mass  production—  the  capacity 
not  only  to  build  Intricate  weapons,  but  the 
flexibility  to  produce  them  :n  whatever 
quantity  was  wanted;  by  th?  hundreds, 
thousands,  or  mUllons.  The  cap  idty  to  build 
them  well,  and  to  build  them  c  ulckly.  The 
capacity  to  take  the  speclficatlo  is  of  s  four- 
engine  bomber  like  the  Libera  or — with  Ita 
half-million  separate  parts  and  30,000  sepa- 
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rate  aesemblles — and  turn  out  the  finished 
product  at  the  amazing  rate  of  one  an  hour. 
We  came  Into  the  last  war  with  a  dally 
production  of  40,000  barrels  of  100-octane 
aviation  gascline,  and  had  shot  past  half  a 
million  barrels  a  day  when  the  fighting 
ended.  When  Hitler  marched  into  Poland  we 
had  just  topped  a  production  rale  of  2,000 
mlUtary  planes  a  year.  At  the  high  point  we 
were  pouring  them  out  at  better  than  100,000 
a  year — bigger,  faster,  more  rugged  planes 
by  far  than  those  at  the  beginning.  Starting 
from  scratch  we  mass-prcduced  everything 
from  K-rations  to  cargo  ships. 

This  was  the  industrial  ability  that  got 
rolling  at  such  fantastic  speed  that  the  Gcv- 
ernment  had  to  put  the  brakes  on  It  while 
the  war  was  still  In  full  -wing.  It  was  the 
knowing  how  that  prompted  Winston 
Churchill  to  observe,  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
cf  1944:  "In  3  or  4  years  the  United  Stales 
has  in  sober  fact  become  the  greatest  mili- 
tary, na%al.  and  air  power  In  the  world."  It 
Inspired  Marshal  Stalin  himself  to  hoist  a 
glass  to  American  Industrial  production, 
without  which,  he  said,  "the  United  Nations 
never  could  have  won  the  war."  Rest  as- 
sured that  Stalin  hasn't  forgotten  those 
words. 

World  War  II  .brought  into  the  open,  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  this  astounding  adapta- 
bility of  American  Industry  to  the  purposes 
of  modern  military  production.  But  even 
the  most  severe  demands  made  upon  the 
American  Industrial  plant  In  World  War  II 
did  not  bring  out  the  full  power  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  were  just  getting  ready  to  shift 
into  high  gear  when  the  opposition  folded. 
If  we  had  ever  pushed  the  throttle  to  the 
floor  board  the  result  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  behold. 

In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Korean  outbreak 
we  can  be  thankful  that  the  effort  last  time 
did  not  represent  our  full  power. 

It  Is  as  certain  as  tomorrow's  sunrise  that 
if  the  pre.sent  grim  situation  explodes  Into  an 
all-out  conflict  we  must  have  far  more 
strength  even  than  It  took  to  turn  back  the 
Axis  Powers  In  World  War  II.  We  face  a 
stronger  enemy,  and  the  face  cf  warfare  itself 
has  changed  radically  since  then.  We  know 
this,  because  we  have  had  previews  of  some 
of  the  weapons  with  which  the  ne:-t  war  will 
be  fought. 

The  atomic  bomb  was  a  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  techniques,  made  possible  by 
harnessing  the  power  of  dozens  of  great  In- 
dustrial concerns,  together  with  the  skills  of 
the  scientists  in  a  team  devoted  to  a  job  that 
had  t>een  viewed  as  superhuman.  And  that 
was  a  Job  taken  on  In  addition  to  the  other 
tremendous  mass-production  assignments 
handed  big  business  as  Its  share  of  the  war 
effort. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  future  conflict  might 
be  like,  but  even  atomic  war  will  still  be  a 
horsepcwer  war.  There  will  have  to  be  great 
bombers  to  transport  the  bombs,  and  great 
engines  to  power  the  bombers.  There  will 
have  to  be  swarms  cf  pursuit  craft  and  fight- 
ers flying  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  to 
challenge  the  enemy's  bomber  fleet  when  it 
comes.  We  will  need,  once  more,  great  fleets 
of  ships  to  transport  the  men.  machines, 
supplies,  and  fuel  to  those  far  bases  from 
which  we  can  most  effectively  fight  the  en- 
emy. We  will  have  to  have  fast  vehicles  for 
the  land  forces,  and  swift,  mechanized  artil- 
lery. For  Korea  has  proved  that  a  war  in  this 
decade,  as  In  the  one  Just  past,  will  have  to 
be  fought  on  the  ground  as  well  as  In  the  air. 
In  all  categories  the  output  of  horsepower 
will  have  to  be  far  greater  the.n  last  time,  be- 
cause the  trend  Is  toward  greater  and  greater 
speed,  and  the  requirements  of  horsepower 
increase  as  speed  Increases. 

These  are  the  things  we  know  about — 
these  are  the  challenges  that  we  can  e.xi:>ect 
to  face.  And  no  one  can  say  what  new  mira- 
cles, what  unforeseen  wonders  of  ingenuity 
and  mass  production  we  shall  have  to  achieve 


to  meet  the  new  challenges  that  a  new  war 
alwa\-8  brings. 

That  production  will  come  from  tho_e  who 
have  the  capacity  for  It.  be  it  from  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  the  aviation  Industry,  or 
sieel. 

You  W'juld  get  the  fuel  from  the  only 
Industry  in  the  world  that  is  versed  In  the 
fueling  of  that  kind  of  massed  machinery — 
the  American  petroleum  Industry.  And  so 
with  the  guns  and  submarines  and  steel 
and  electrical  equipment,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  stuff  that  gees  Into  the  fighting  of 
a  modern  war.  Only  big  business.  American 
big  business,  has  the  organizational  skill. 
the  resources,  the  technique  to  produce  on 
that  scale. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  big  business 
can  carry  the  whole  load  oa  its  own  shoul- 
ders— that  wasn't  the  case  last  time  and  im- 
der  our  system  it  won't  be  the  case  in  any 
fuiure  time.  However,  In  big  business  we 
have  the  shape  of  the  thln°;s  we  may  need. 

No  large  business  stands  by  itself;  every 
big  ccrporation  Is  simply  a  focal  point  In 
a  group*  of  enterprises,  linked  to  all  the  oth- 
ers In  a  condition  of  mutual  dependency. 
They  all  have  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
suppliers. 

For  example,  the  Cadillac  branch  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  been  given  a  big  order  for 
tanks.  Cadillac  will  build  those  tanks  and 
send  them  off  Its  assembly  line.  But  into 
the  building  of  them  will  |zo  parts  from  600 
other  firms,  large  and  small.  It's  the  same 
with  almost  any  other  complex  operation 
you  can  name  In  the  realm  of  big  industry. 
The  bigger  the  business  in  general,  the  wider 
the  scope  of  Its  deijendence  upon  smaller 
firms  for  specific  collateral  Jobs.  And,  of 
course,  this  dependency  Is  mutval— the 
smaller  firms  make  their  own  profits  from 
the  goods  produced  for  the  big  fellows. 

The  assembly  line,  viewed  in  this  way.  Is 
something  more  than  a  runway  along  which 
flow  cars  or  tanks  or  airplanes.  It  Is  an 
Industrial  network  covering  hundreds  of 
miles,  often  reaching  Into  the  far  corners  of 
the  land,  with  the  big  outfit  in  the  center 
responsible  for  the  teamwork  and  the  fin- 
ished product,  but  every  la?t  member  playing 
an  indispensable  role  In  '.he  game. 

So  when  I  speak  cf  the  prowess  of  big 
business  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  the 
capacities  of  the  50.  or  100.  or  2D0  biggest 
Industrial  corporations  In  the  country.  I 
am  actually  talking  about  the  whole  Ameri- 
can industrial  system,  with  all  of  its  ele- 
ments, large  and  mlddlf-slzed  and  small. 
Tliey  are  all  joined  together  In  this  business 
system  of  ours.  They  pull  together  in  beau- 
tiful teamwork  when  thfre  is  a  man-sized 
job  to  do.  Stalin  could  copy  otir  atomic 
bomb,  but  I  do  not  think  he  could  duplicate 
this  Industrial  system  in  generations  of 
whip-cracking   and   master-minding. 

Becatise  the  efficiency  of  this  highly  In- 
tricate, delicately  balanc?d  production  sys- 
tem stems  from  the  freedom  In  which  it  has 
developed.  Free  people,  free  to  buy  where 
and  what  they  chose.  automaticaHy  have 
sought  out  the  firm  thai  provided  the  txst 
goods  for  the  lowest  cost.  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  natural  selection,  Ineficiency  was 
constantly  weeded  out.  x-hlle  efficiency  was 
constantly  encouraged  to  flourish.  It  cou'.d 
never  be  that  way  under  a  system  of  politi- 
cal selection,  and  a  lool;  around  the  world 
will  prove  that  it  isn't  tt.at  way  now. 

The  bonus  that  the  American  system  of 
freedom  puts  on  efiiciency  does  not  mean 
th.1t  efficiency  can  only  come  with  bigness. 
What  it  does  mean  Is  tiiat  In  each  field  of 
enterprise,  the  most  effi.:ient  firnis  will  de- 
velop automatically  to  whatever  size  will 
best  suit  the  particular  purpose.  Big  busi- 
ne.'^s  would  be  sadly  out  cf  place  in  those 
fields  where  hish  quail' y  can  on;y  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Individual,  personal 
handicraft  of  the  worker,  or  where  demand 


will  never  be  sufficient  to  require  the  great 
bulk  and  expense  of  mass-product ;cn  equip- 
ment. But  small  business  wouJd  be  equally 
out  of  place  in  those  fields  where  the  demand 
is  for  vast  quantities  of  products  of  standard 
quality  and  performance,  and  at  minimum 
cos-t. 

That's  how  It  has  worked  In  this  country. 
j\nd  it  has  been  a  system  that  has  worked 
overwhelmingly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation, 
in  peace  and  tn  war.  It  hr.s  also  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  small-  and  middle-sized  busi- 
nesses, which  have  been  winning  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  Nation's  total  trade  over 
the  part  couple  of  decades 

It  is  a  powerful,  prolific,  incredibly  bounti- 
ful Ej-stem,  but  It  Is  not  a  tamper-proof  sys- 
tem." Rugged  as  It  Is,  its  balance  Is  as  deli- 
cate as  any  other  great,  smooth-functioning, 
complicated  mechanism.  You  can't  Inter- 
fere with  Its  basic  structure,  and  expect  Its 
performance  to  continue  ncrmally. 

This  is  exactly  what  seme  elements  in  our 
Government  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  if 
the  effort  prevails,  the  results  are  clearly 
predictable. 

On  this,  I  can  speak  with  intimate,  per- 
'sonal  knowledge,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
antitrtist  suit  recently  filed  against  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California  and  six  other  of 
the  larger  west  coast  companies.  The  suit 
is  a  hodge-podge  of  synthetic  and  baseless 
charges,  all  leading  up  to  the  theory  that  the 
seven  companies  taken  as  a  whole  are  too 
big  and  hence  must  be  broken  up. 

Well,  the  oil  Industry-  always  has  been  one 
to  plan  ahead  for  the  future.  In  peace,  it 
fuels  and  powers  our  high-riding  economy 
and  in  war  it  has  always  been  able  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  amounts  of  petroleum. 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  industry  has  ex- 
panded enormously,  so  that  today  it  is  in  the 
best  shape  it  ever  ha.s  been  to  meet  any 
national  emergency.  This  accomplishment 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  competitive 
activities  of  the  34.000  companies  and  In- 
dividual operators  who  comprise  the  In- 
dustry. They  range  in  size  all  the  way  from 
the  single-rig  wild-catter,  to  the  large  In- 
tegrated companies,  who  handle  petroleum 
and  its  products  all  the  way  from  the  well  to 
the   consumer. 

In  giving  credit  to  all  who  comprise  the 
very  complex  oil  industry.  I  must  be  realistic 
and  say  that  I  think  there  were  many  things 
Involved  that  could  have  been  done  only  by 
the   big.  Integrated  companies. 

Exploration  and  oil-field  development  In 
wilderness  areas  remote  from  available  mar- 
kets is  one  example  of  what  they  have  done. 
Offshore  drllUng,  a  very  costly  operation,  la 
another.  Pipeline  and  tanker  construction 
demand  large  outlays.  Modern  refinery  units 
that  accomplish  chemical  miracles  on  a  vast 
scale  are  multi-million-dollar  jobs.  So  is  re- 
search, which,  by  and  large  is  done  by  the 
bleger  companies.  The  results  cf  this  re- 
search bene'fit  the  Industry  as  a  whole  and 
the  public,  too.  in  new  and  improved  petro- 
leum products.  Integration  provides  the 
flexibility  that  has  been  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  suit  hits  directly  at  the  principle  of 
Integration  In  the  oil  industry.  At  the  same 
tim.e,  it  Is  Integration  that  has  made  possible 
the  really  large-scale  transportation,  proc- 
essing, distribution,  and  mcrkcting  of  pe- 
troleum and  ils  products,  at  lowest  cost. 
These  operations  fall  naturally  into  a  single, 
unified,  and  flexible  sequence. 

As  the  war  In  the  Pacific  developed,  the 
military'  services  turned  to  us  and  the  other 
lareer  companies  for  the  fi  xid  of  petroleum 
products  we  could  supply  because  cf  our  size 
and  the  extensive  nature  of  cur  facilities. 
Yet.  this  Bi^e  and  otir  operation  of  these 
facilities  are  called  wTong  by  the  antitrust 

suit. 

I  spoke  of  the  tremendous  expansion  01 
the  oil  industry  in  the  past  5  years.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
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baA  ««  bMa  worlUng  undo-  ite  rula  tb« 
Antltmtt  DIvlstan  aeeks  to  apply  to  eaforc* 
tbc  tbearr  that  blgxMM  im  autoouittcally  bad- 
DM*.  Jfor  dp  I  ttUnJc  Uutt  we  oould  r«-p««t 
tluU  ex|Mkaslon  on  U)e  weat  co«at  In  ttM  fu- 
tur«  i:  ve  and  iht  oUux  <leIendaou  vert 
to  be  dtsinembeml 

Wc  are  not  the  only  target*  of  thto  aiitack 
on  ^ityny*;  many  at  our  other  baakr  icdxtf- 
tslm  trnn  suits  pesdlag  aciaiiat  tbein  or 
ttii—tiiiirt  Tbe  action  •catntt  a«Bcr«I  Bee. 
Mb.  for  firt*'*'^  proposes  to  cut  down  tbe 
vdume  of  dcctzte-Iight  bulb*  OK  would  be 
alIo««d  to  make.  It  is  be7d  to  be  a  crime  to 
ms're  the  kind  of  prodtict  tbe  people  seem 
to  w&nt. 

In  whatever  degree  the  fragmentati<jn  of 
our  great  indtistries  is  carried  out.  those  elc- 
of  ^kltncy  that  are  gained  through 
vin  be  dlminlafaed.  The  ecooomlta 
resulting  from  maes  purcba»lr!g  xnatertala 
will  dwindle.  The  great  research  divisions 
devoted  to  seeking  new  techniques  will  be 
sixrtmk  or  broken  apart  and  their  efficiency 
In^ialred.  The  concentrations  of  capital  that 
man  ponlbte  ertenslre  exploration  and  ex- 
peflanentaUon  in  new  fields  wia  be  divided, 
and  thetr  capactttes  ctirtalled. 

But  most  ntal  of  all.  the  very  processes  of 
nuMi  pradtKtian  «1U  be  la  important  re- 
apects  thrown  r«dlcalty  off  stride,  and  thelr 
efidcccy  nullified. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  cant  afford  to  tolerate  this  kind 
or  goremmental  interference  at  this  time,  or 
any  time 

The  Tery  least  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
*»cketi  the  tempo  of  the  whole  economy. 
For  It  is  a  body  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
prodvictjrlty — which  at  this  time  In  history 
means  also  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  effort  were  to  succeed,  seme  piirt  of 
the  productive  efficiency  of  every  Ann  af- 
fected wotild  be  lost,  directly  or  IndUcctly. 
Goods  wonldnt  be  produced  so  well,  so 
cheaply.  T!ie  consumer,  faced  with  reiluced 
TSlue  it  higher  costs  on  all  the  items  'vhere 
big  inrfustrtes  are  the  prr<lucers.  would  rea- 
sonably ctinall  his  buying  Production 
wotild  automatically  drop  off  as  buying 
slowed,  and  that  contraction  would  have 
its  timmmglag  effect  vipon  employment,  and 
the  momentum  of  money.  There  Is  no  surer 
way  to  start  the  downward  spiral  toward 
economic  depreeaion  than  this  kind  of  arbi- 
trary tinkering 

Moreover.  If  the  Government  say?  that  a 
given  company  Is  too  big.  it's  also  saying  to 
the  consumer:  nfouTe  buying  too  much  of 
this  fellow's  stuff:  you've  got  to  start  buy- 
ing: where  we  tell  you  "  Sometimes  in  our 
history,  when  rank  Instances  of  freeze-out 
monopoly  have  developed,  drastic  action  has 
been  necessary.  But  in  the  ctarent  scries  of 
antitrust  actions,  monopoly  is  simply  made 
a  synonym  for  size.  It  is  verbal  black  magic. 
Mooopoly  is  evil.  Size  is  monopoly,  tliere- 
ton  ttam  Is  evil.  It's  all  so  simple  if  you 
out  with  the  p-^roncelved  notion  that 
less  is  automatically  badness.  However. 
Wgnesa  is  part  of  tbe  American  way  of 
doing  things  and  if  It  Is  wrong,  so  is  that 
American  way.  If  the  American  people  are 
to  be  denied  the  ngbt  to  build,  through 
their  selective  putronage.  the  kind  of  enter- 
prise of  whatever-  size  that  can  give  them 
the  best  for  their  money,  then  they  are  going 
to  be  stripped  of  one  of  thetr  basic  freedoms. 
These  things— economic  welfare  and  the 
freedom  of  the  constimer  to  govern  the 
economy — are  always  Important;  without 
them  this  oountj^  would  be  doomed  to  col- 
lapse over  tbe  Icng  rtin.  But  important  as 
thay  are.  they  be<  com  aecondary  in  times  like 
these  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  directly  threatened. 

The  main  thlx.g  now  is  to  have  ready  at 
band  those  thti  gs  that  we  roust  have  to 
defend  ourselves — the  material  things,  but 
quite  as  important,  tbe  continuing  capacity 
to  produce  thcae  material  things.    The  sccu- 


r.ty  of  the  Nation  U  direcUy  tied  In  with  the 
security  of  buslnes-s 

The  great  Industries  have  not  Ijeen  mark- 
InS  tlm-J  in  the  years  since  the  close  of  the 
last  Tar.  Like  the  oil  industry,  other  indiu- 
trles  have  exp>anded  tremendously  and  are 
ready  and  eager  to  perform  the  miracles  of 
which  they  are  capable  if  given  the  occa- 
&ion  and  the  freedom  they  need.  The  steel 
Industry's  capacity  is  greater  by  10  percent 
than  at  the  midpoint  of  World  War  II.  and 
still  expanding.  Tbe  automobile  industry, 
already  diverting  some  of  its  plant  ca[}aciiy 
to  war  order,  is  stUl  turning  out  cars  at  a 
rate  exceeding  6.000.COO  per  year.  And  so  on 
through  the  roster  of  the  giants. 

Each  of  thpse  industries,  these  masters  of 
mass  production,  has  proved  Its  ability  to 
turn  out  the  weapons  of  war  in  the  same 
high  quality  and  nuttchleas  abundance  as  it 
turns  out  tbe  Impietnents  of  our  peacetime 
living. 

Together,  they  make  up  the  only  answer 
to  the  massed  pc^er  of  foreign  aggression, 
and  a  convincing  answer  It  Is. 

But  they  can't  do  the  job  without  the 
strength  and  efficiency  thai  come  with  big- 
ness.   They  need  It  for  the  Job  ahead. 

I  don't  know,  precibcly.  what's  behind  the 
philosophy  opposing  big  busiuesa.  whether 
It  is  politicians  hungry  for  power,  or  eco- 
nomic dreamers  with  collectivism  on  the 
brain,  or  just  the  busybody's  Instinct  of 
meddling 

But  whatever  it  Is,  the  American  people 
should  insist  that  it  be  knocked  off,  and  fast. 
We've  get  a  war  on  our  hands  abroad — a  war 
that  may  at  any  time  blossom  into  the 
roughest,  toughest  llfe-and-death  struggle 
our  Nation  has  ever  fought — and  one  war  at 
a  time  is  about  all  we  can  afford. 


Adrice  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OK  t  .^:_;ioE.N  ..\ 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHilSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  leave  erantcd  to  me,  I  enclose  a 
short  editorial,  written  by  Mr.  Baruch 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1950. 

As  he  points  cut,  communism  and  in- 
flation are  threatening  the  existence 
of  the  American  Republic.  Inflation  has 
caused  such  stupendous  losses  to  many 
people  that  It  Is  shocking.  The  value  of 
the  dollar  has  b^en  depreciated  so  much 
in  the  past  10  years  that  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  purchasing  power 
have  been  lost  by  the  holders  of  life  in- 
surance policies.  Tlie  buyers  of  our  war 
bonds  have  also  taken  tremendous  losses. 
Tne  purchaaing  power  of  the  dollar  to- 
day, when  some  of  the  10-year  bonds  are 
becoming  due,  is.  in  round  figures,  a  third 
less  than  it  was  when  the  bulk  of  these 
bonds  were  bought  In  the  early  forties 
and  up  to  1945.  Tlie  groos  loi>s  in  buy- 
ing power  has  been  about  $85,000,000,000. 
F\inli(  rmore,  the  end  has  not  been 
reached  It  seera^  like  every  Rroup  is 
dead  set  on  eettmt;  all  they  can  with  no 
regard  as  to  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be. 

Now  we  are  facing  a  very  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  our  security  and  even  to 
our  exlslencr.  I  believe  we  siiould  have 
some  type  of  war  controls  promptly,  or 


otherwise  inflation  will  keep  g  olng  down 
the  merry  road  that  leads  to  b  inkruptcy. 
which  ha.s  been  the  lot  of  several  other 
nations.  Mr.  Baruch  has  tad  a  vast 
experience  in  handling  ecoi  omic  and 
fiscal  problems  under  war  conditions. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  i  nd  I  think 
It  Is  well  that  we  listen  and  perhaps 
follow  a  man  of  his  expsrieace.  The 
editorial  follows: 

An   Eorroxi.M. 
(By  Bernprd  M.  Barucl  ) 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  rereading  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Set  men  on  the 
Mount.  I  find  them  still  basic  to  luman  hap- 
piness and  well-being,  and  Ian  thankful. 

Contempl.itlon  of  the  Constlti  tlon  and  of 
oujr  institutions  and  freedoms  tonf.rms  my 
belief  that  we  have  the  be^t  Go-  ernment  in 
the  world,  and  I  am  thankful. 

Reatudylng  addition,  subtract  on  and  di- 
vision. I  still  think  they  are  .orrec:.  and 
I  am  thankful. 

As  I  view  the  wait-and-see.  bi isine«s-and- 
politlcs-as-usual  attitude  towarl  the  men- 
ace of  communism  and  Its  chle  ally.  Infla- 
tion. I  wonder  whether  we  are  t  aimng  any- 
thing while  we  are  losing  our  s<  uls. 

Freebooting  is  not  a  good  st  bstitute  for 
free  enterprise.  Nor  are  app<  asement  of 
pressure  groups  and  proflteerln ;  good  sub- 
stitutes for  the  profit  system. 

If  we  do  not  accept  temporary  denials  and 
restrictions  we  will  be  exchangt  ig  our  her- 
itage as  a  free  people  for  a  mesi  of  pottage 
of  fictitious  and  fleeting  proiperlty. 

If  we  lose,  we  lose  fo.'-ever  the  building  of 
a  peaceful  world. 

Shall  "we  nobly  save  or  meanly  loee  the 
lest  best  hope  of  man"? 


W.  Kingsland  ^'ucy  versui  ?  ew  York 
Wcrld-Ttlegraa  Corp. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/.  KiNGSLAND  VIACY 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  MACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  privilege  to  publish  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Rscord.  the 
text  of  a  complaint  that  I  hav?  just  filed 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  C  mrt  in  an 
action  for  libel.  I  feel  that  my  colleagues, 
in  particular,  and  ethers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  having  this  sworn  ir.formation 
before  them. 

This  action  arises  out  of  cne  of  the 
unconscionable  lies  used  again^it  me  m 
the  last  campaign,  and  I  propose  to 
scotch  it  forthwith.  However,  I  have 
chosen  to  do  so  within  the  dignity  of 
the  courts  instead  of  resorting  -o  ineffec- 
tual and  degrading  denials.  I  intend  to 
prosecute  this  case  with  all  th?  vigor  at 
my  command  in  order  to  shed  .<  ome  light 
on  the  dark  recesses  where  such  repre- 
hensible schemes  are  spawn<  d.  This 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  wholesome  p'Jb- 
lic  effect  generally. 

SimiEME    CotTKT.    COCNTT    OF    NlW    YoilK.    W. 

Kingsland  Mact.  Plaintipt.  v.    New   York 

WoaLD-'l'lLXGaAM    CORF..    DXfXND    NT 

Plaintiff  complaining  of  the  delendant  by 
William  Power  Maloney.  his  attorney, 
alleges — 
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1.  At  all  times  hereln.-ifter  mentioned,  the 
defendant  above  named  was  and  still  is  a 
domestic  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York 

2.  At  all  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
defendant  was  and  still  Is  engaged  In  the 
business  of  publishing,  distributing,  and  cir- 
culating a  newspaper  known  as  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  the  Sun.  which 
newspaper  ha.s  a  w.de  circulation  in  and  about 
tlie  city  of  New  York,  its  environs  and  else- 
where, including  the  counties  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  The  platntifl  herein  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  hav- 
ing been  duly  elected  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional D.strict  of  l^e  State  of  New  Yurk 
in  1946  and  reelected  in  1948,  each  time  by  a 
large  majority.  Plaintiff  has.  for  many  years, 
been  active  and  prominent  In  the  political 
business  and  civic  affairs  of  New  York  State 
and  the  Nation,  having  among  other  things 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Republican  Committee  for  more  than  24 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
publican Committee  for  4  years,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  held 
m  1928.  1932,  1940,  1944.  and  1948,  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Nev  York,  as  a  regent  of  the 
State  c'  New  York  for  more  than  10  jears.  a 
position  which  he  still  holds,  as  a  trtistee  of 
the  Ssamen's  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of 
Nev.-  York  for  more  than  15  years,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds,  as  a  director  of  the 
Southslde  Bank  of  Bayshore.  New  York  fur 
more  than  10  years,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  and  plaintiff  has  been  for  many  years 
and  still  is  actively  associated  with  the  pub- 
lication of  various  newspapers  having  a  wide 
Circulation  in  Suffolk  County.  N.  Y. 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
false  and  defamatory  matter  as  hereinafter 
set  forth,  plaintiff  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  reelection  as  a  Member  or  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
on  November  7,  1950,  and  was  conducting  an 
active  campaign  for  reelection  as  the  defend- 
ant well  knew. 

5.  On  the  18th  day  of  October  1950.  the  de- 
fendant herein,  did  falsely  and  maliciously 
publish  In  its  said  newspaper,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  The  Sun.  issued  on  that 
day.  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff,  and  did 
cause  to  be  circulated  by  means  of  the  said 
newspaper  In  the  places  aforesaid,  the  fol- 
lowing false  and  defamatory  matter,  to  wit: 

•'HANLEY    LETTER    VSED    AT    SPA    TO    AID    MACY 

SVFFOLK     LE.\DER     DE.JA.NDED     SENATE     NOMI- 
NATION   FOR  SELF 

"The  now  famous  Joe  R.  Hanley  letter  was 
used  at  the  GOP  SUte  convention  In  Sara- 
toga Springs  last  month  to  further  the  Sen- 
atorial ambitions  of  Representative  W. 
Kingsland  Mact,  Republican  t)oss  of  Suf- 
folk County. 

"This  was  learned  today  from  unimpeacha- 
ble R-nubllcan  sources  as  the  letter's  dls- 
clostire"  continued  to  generate  impassioned 
oratory.     •     •     • 

•Went  to  party  leader 

"Top  GOP  sources  disclosed  that  when  Mr. 
Macy  received  the  Hanley  letter  he  immedi- 
ately went  to  top  Republican  leaders  then 
attending  the  Saratoga  Springs  convention. 
and  demanded  that  he  be  nominated  for 
the  Scnat' 

"Mr.  Mact.  a  bitter  foe  of  Oov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey's  leadership  of  the  party,  has  long 
held  senatorial  ambitions.     •     •     • 

"At  this  point  it  was  learned,  Mr.  Mact 
attended  a  conference  of  Republican  lead- 
ers Governor  Dewey  was  not  present.  At 
the  mcetinf:  Mr  Mact  proposed  he  he  nomi- 
nated for  the  S?nate.     He  agreed  that  Gov- 


ernor Dewey  should  run  s.galn.  but  that  Mr. 
Hanley    run    for    reelection    as    lieutenant 

governor. 

•According  to  several  jersons  present  at 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Macy  t  ireatened  to  make 
the  Hanley  letter  public  if  he  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  Senate  nomination. 

"Deal  is  turned  doirn 
'But,    these    sources    sfld,  Mr.    Macy    was 
told  there  would  be  no  si  ch  deal. 

"  All  right.'  one  Repi.bllcan  leader  told 
him.  -go  ahead  and  make  the  letter  public 
and  we  will  tell  the  story  of  how  you  were 
using  the  letter."     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Mact,  apparently  irate  at  the  treat- 
ment accorded  his  request,  failed  to  sit  with 
the  Suffolk  delegation,  of  which  he  has  been 
leader  for  nearly  two  decades,  on  nomina- 
tions day." 

6  The  said  words  and  statements  as  here- 
inabove set  forth  were  and  are  wholly  false 
and  untrue. 

7.  By  the  words  "the  now  famous  Joe  R. 
Hanley  letter"  set  forth  la  paragraph  5  here- 
of, defendant  intended  t )  and  did  refer  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  plaintiff  by  one  Joe  R. 
Hanley.  then  and  now  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  Slate  of  New  Yo.'-k.  dated  Septeml)er  5, 
1960,  and  reading  as  follows: 

The  Senate, 
State  of  New  York, 
Albany.  September  5.  2950, 
Dear  King:  After  further  consultation  with 
my  oculist  and  another  who  has  called  in 
for  consultation.  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
position  that  I  dare  not  g\mble  on  my  future. 
Todpy  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Gover- 
nor In  which  certain  unalterable  and  un- 
questionably definite  propositions  were  made 
to  me.  If  I'will  consent  to  take  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  def- 
initely assured  of  being  ;ible  to  clean  up  my 
financial  obligations  witnin  90  days,  so  that 
I  would  be  clear  for  the  Urst  time  In  20  years 
of  my  life.  I  am  assured  of  an  adequate  liv- 
ing compensation  if  elected,  in  a  perfectly 
legul  and  unquestionable  way.  Also  I  have 
an  iron-clad,  unbreakable  arrangement 
wherebv  I  will  be  given  a  Job  with  the  State 
which  i  would  like  and  enjoy  (I  have  been 
told  what  It  Is)  at  sufBcicnt  compensation  to 
make  my  net  Income  more  than  I  now  have. 
This  removes  all  the  gamble  from  the  picture 
and  will  enable  me  to  f  ice  the  future  with 
confldence  and  the  knowledge  that  even  if  I 
lost  my  eyesight.  I  would  still  have  a  com- 
fortable living  and  be  able  to  do  the  duties 
evolving  upon  me. 

After  long  and  painful  deliberation  and  in 
consultation  with  my  whole  family,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  with  my  future,  as  things  now  are. 
Therefore  tomorrow  morning  I  am  going  to 
announce  that,  if  the  delegates  will  nomi- 
nate me  for  the  office  oi  United  States  Sen- 
ator, I  wUl  accept. 

I  am  not  talking  with  you  because,  to  be 
perfectly  honest  and  frank.  I  have  neither 
the  courage  nor  tlie  strer.gth  to  do  so.  I  feel 
vcr>'  deeply  that  I  have  swmehow  let  you  all 
down  and  perhaps  I  have.  If  you  feel  bitter, 
I  can  understand  why,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  within  a  short  time  you  will  receive  from 
me  every  cent  that  I  ovse  you.  and  at  least 
you  will  note  that  part  of  the  investment. 

I  shall  alwat'fe  think  of  you  with  nothing 
but  admiration  and  love.  Y'ou  and  Mr. 
Gannett  have  been  wonderful  and  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the  whol.;  terrible  picture  Is 
that  I  shall  be  able  within  a  reaso.iabie  time, 
to  pav  vou  both  In  full. 

1  am  humlllatvd.  disappointed,  and  heart- 
sick, but  in  fairness  to  myself,  to  you  to 
whom  I  am  indebted,  and  to  my  family.  I 
can  do  nothing  else.  Pl?ase  try  to  see  this 
in  the  fairest  light  possible. 
Everv  iratefuily, 

Joe. 


8  By  the  words  "GOP  State  Convention 
in  Saratoga  Springs  last  month"  set  forth 
In  paragraph  5  herecf,  defendant  Intended 
to  and  did  refer  to  the  convention  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  New  York  State  held 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y..  on  September  6 
and  7.  1950,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  fur  the  offices  of  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator  among  others,  at  which 
convention  ^Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  ncmination  for  governor  and 
Joe  R.  Hanley  was  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion as  United  States  Senator. 

9.  The  so-called  Hanley  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  set  forth  In  paragraph  7  hereof, 
was  published  In  full  or  in  part  in  various 
and  sundry  newspapers  published  In  New 
York  City  and  numerous  other  cities 
throughout  New  York  State  and  the  Nation 
on  October  16.  17  and  18.  1950,  and  q-aoted 
bv  various  and  sundry  local  and  national 
radio  news  commentators  on  those  days,  and 
was  widely  read  and  discussed  by  the  public 
at  large,  and  charges  were  mede  repeatedly 
on  the  radio  and  otherwise  by  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  povernor.  coincidentally 
with  and  following  the  publication  of  the 
said  Hanley  letter,  which  charges  also  re- 
ceived  widespread  publication  in  various 
newspapers  published  in  New  York  City  and 
elscwl.ere,  that  the  said  Hanley  letter  con- 
stituted an  admission  by  the  said  Hanley, 
that  he  had  been  a  party  to  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment with  the  sa'd  Dewey,  whereby,  in  con- 
sideration of  Hanley  withdrawing  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  the 
said  Dewey  and  accepting  for  himself  the 
Republican  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator,  the  said  Dewey  would  arrange  that 
all  of  the  personal  debts  of  said  Hanley 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
would  be  paid. 

10.  The  defendant  In  and  by  the  publica- 
tion aforesaid,  meant  and  intended  to 
charge  and  did  chartre  that  the  plaintiff  here- 
in employed  and  made  use  of  the  said  "now 
famous  Joe  R  Hanley  letter  "  mentioned  in 
the  said  publication  In  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain for  himself  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  under  threat 
of  making  the  said  Hanley  letter  public  if 
he  did  not  receive  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  and  the  de- 
fendant in  and  by  the  publication  aforesaid, 
meant  and  intended  to  charge  and  did 
charge  that  the  plaintiff  in  fact  and  in  ef- 
fect had  attempted  to  extort  the  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator  from  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  and  the  deleeates  at  the  Re- 
publican State  convention  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs  as  hereinbefore  stated  under  threat 
of  making  a  public  discUjsure  of  the  contents 
of  the  said  letter  and  the  corrupt  agreement 
between  the  said  Dewey  and  Hanley  therein 
relerred  to;  that  the  plaintiff  had  attempted 
to  blackmail  the  said  Republican  leaders  and 
delegates  to  the  suid  Republican  convention 
into  nom.inating  him  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  plaintiff  was  unfit  to  hold 
public  cfilce. 

11.  The  false  and  defamatory  matter  set 
forth  m  paragraph  5  hereof  was  known  to 
the  defendant  to  be  false  and  untrue,  and 
was  published  by  the  defendant  with  actual 
malice  toward  the  plaintiff  with  the  intent 
and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  plaintiff  in 
his  reputation,  in  his  feelings,  and  in  his 
cfCci.^l  capacity,  and  accorrplizhing  his  de- 
feat at  the  election  to  be  held  on  November 
7.  1950,  and  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  righto 
of  plaintiff. 

12.  That  by  reason  of  said  publication 
aforesaid,  fne  plaintiff  has  been  injured  in 
his  good  name,  lame,  credit,  and  reputation, 
both  as  a  man  and  in  the  various  public  and 
private  position.*;,  callings,  and  lines  of  en- 
deavor followed  by  him.  and  in  hi*  feelings. 
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mind  and  body,  and  bas  tiaen  beUl  up  to  ridl- 
cuia  and  contempt  oT  hia  mend*,  acquaUit- 
aiy^aa  and  th«  [ubllc.  aiuli  ba*  suffered  loss  of 
nrrstlse  and  •X4iQdm«  In  tito  oommunlty  and 
•to««bere.  aU  to  bla  dania^  In  Xii»  aum  of 


WlMTcfore  jiUntlff  demands  Judgment 
againat  the  de;.«ndant  la  the  sum  of  $250.' 
000  together  i  ith  tba  <x»ta  and  dlsburae- 
■Mnta  of  this  action. 

WILLOAM  PO"*-Xa  MaLOKST. 

Attorney  lor  Plaintilf.  Office  and  Pott 
Ofice    Addreu.    ii     W£*t     Fortieth 
Street.  Mevt  York.  N.  Y. 
Verified  December  8.   1950. 
FUed  New  T'wk  County  Supreme  Court  en 
Decemoer  8,  V.tM. 


RevUed  Cons  itulion  ajid  Bylaws  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  cf  World  War  II 
(AMVETS  >  Represi  nts  Great  Record  of 
VetcMUi  Patriotic  Service  Organizatica 


EXTE?«:SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAtiTDRMU 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  RBPREBBNTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1950 

Mr  EXDYLE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1945.  on  paee  A4738.  volume  91, 
part  13,  of  tt'.e  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoED  of  the  Seventy -ninth 
Congress,  it  was  my  privilege  to  there 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  there- 
in the  coostftutfcm.  bylaws,  and  list  of 
elected  offl:3rs  of  the  AMVETS.  It,  was 
the  first  cor.slilution  and  bylaws  of  thi.s 
organization  of  di-stincuished  veterans 
of  our  grea:  Nation. 

Now  it  15  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
again  be  asked  to  include  the  revi^jed  con- 
stituuon  and  bylaws  of  AM\'ETS  in 
these  reniarks. 

In  the  great  Eight»enth  Congressional 
Diftrict  of  California,  which  I  was  re- 
elected on  I'Jcvember  7  to  represent  for 
a  third  term,  I  have  personally  observed 
the  stroriij  ;pairioLc.  linselfi&h  relation- 
ship and  public  service  in  the  bes,i  in- 
terest of  our  great  Nation  and  lUs  na- 
tional defense  and  secunty.  furnished 
and  rendere-d  by  the  leaders  of  AMVETS 
there  as  well  as  throughout  the  State  of 
California. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  walls  of  my  congressional  office  here 
at  our  Nation's  Capital  is  a  plaque  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Lorn?  Beach.  Calif  , 
Post  13.  Amvets,  in  1949  on  which  Is  in- 
scribed. 'Prtaented  to  Clyde  Doyl*  for 
loyal  service  to  AMVJSTS. 

inasmuch  as  this  patriotic  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  entirely  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  it  app«'ars  to  me  as  a  very 
valua"j!e.  cor-structlve  act  on  the  part  of 
the  national  officers  of  AMVETS  to  fur- 
nish this  copy  of  thtise  amended  docu- 
ments for  the  reason  that  it  not  only 
full,  and  spi'ciflcally  informs  all  Mem- 
bers of  Con^rress  of  the  hi'ih  purposes 
and  aims  of  the  orqunization.  but  it  m 
hke  manner  inform.s  all  readers  of  the 
methods  use-l  to  carry  out  these  high 
purposes. 

I  again  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  commend. tm  the  entire  mcXil;t'r^hip 
and  its  woiL.iy  leadership  for  tarrying 


out  these  high  ainxs  and  purposes  as  set 
forth  in  article  II  of  the  con.si:tution. 
which  is  herewith  submitted; 
CoHsrrrmoif  cr  AMVETS  .^  Amkndfd  Sep- 

TEMSZS     10.      1950.     BT     THE     SIXTH     ANNUAL 

Nation.*!  CoNVomcN 

PUCAMBLE 

We.  the  American  v«t«nina  of  World  war 
n,  fully  realizing  our  responalbUlty  to  our 
community,  to  o\ir  State,  and  Co  our  Nation, 
ancciat*  ourselvea  lor  the  following  pur- 
poses: To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Cniied  Statea;  to  safeguard  the 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty  and  Juntlce  for 
all:  to  promote  the  catise  of  peace  a?id  good 
■m-Al  among  nations:  to  maintain  Inviolate 
the  freedom  of  our  country;  to  preserve  the 
fvmdamentali  of  democracy;  to  perpetuate 
the  friendship  and  associations  of  the  Second 
World  War;  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  mutual  assistance,  this  by  the  grace 
oi  Gcd. 

ASTICI,!  I — NAM! 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
AMVrra  (American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  It  ehaU  be  hereinafter  referred  to 
a:i  AMVETS. 

ARTICLE  n — AIMS 

The  alms  and  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  as  follows: 

1.  To  serve  our  country  In  peace  as  In 
war;  to  buUd  and  maintain  the  welfare  of 
tbe  United  Suites  of  America  toward  lasting 
prc&peniy  and  peace  for  all  lis  Inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  To  encourage,  in  keeping  with  the  poli- 
cies of  our  <jovemment,  the  establishment 
cf  a  concrett;  plan  to  secure  permanent  In- 
ternational (teace  and  to  assist  In  the  main- 
tenance of  mtematlonal  peace. 

3.  To  Inspire  Ui  our  membership  a  sense 
of  re£ponsib:lKy,  and  to  develop  leadership 
lor  the  pres«Tvatian  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic way  a.  life. 

4.  To  helf  unify  dlrergent  groups  in  the 
over-all  Interest  of  American  democracy. 

5.  To  train  our  ycuth  to  become  purpose- 
ful citizens  m  a  democracy  with  full  knowl- 
edge cf  the  respoosibiUtias  as  well  as  the 
privUeges  of  citiaenship. 

6  To  cooperate  with  all  duly  recognized 
t?xijsting  veteran  organlaatlona  m  the  further- 
ance ol  the  .ilms  of  World  War  II  veterans. 

7.  To  Insure  the  orderly  return  cf  the  vet- 
<?ran  to  civilian  life  by  protecting  his  rights 
as  an  iDclivl'lual  while  he  U  still  in  uniform. 

8.  To  expijdite  and  assist  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veteran  by  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment aervicee.  sponsoring  educational 
opportunltUs,  and  providing  counsel  on  lu- 
nurance,  housing,  recreation,  personal  prob- 
lems, hospitalization.-  and  veterans  benetiu. 

9.  To  act  as  a  liaison  agent  between  the 
^reteran  and  the  Government. 

lu.  To  provide  an  orfaniaatlon  to  encour- 
age reliowshlp  among  aU  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

11.  To  keep  the  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  fought  or 
lerved  to  pre.serve  peace,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy for  their  Nation. 

Arnct-E  in — oaoANizATior 

SkcnoN  I.  AilVETS  shall  be  organized  with 
a  national  he»dqu.u-ter»,  located  at  Wash- 
ington, D  C,  and  a  department  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Local  posts 
shall  be  formed  within  such  departmeuU. 
and  IntermediaU  admlnUtratlve  groups  may 
t«  created  by  the  national  er.ecutlve  com- 
mittee and  the  department  executive  cum- 
mlltees.  to  fimction  within  their  respective 
]  riadlctlou  where  such  action  Is  deemed 
advisable. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  headquarters  shall  be 
composed  of  the  national  ofUcers.  both  elec- 
tive and  appointive,  and  the  meml>er8  of  the 
national  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  natiunal  ofldcers  to  advance 
the  cause  of  AMVnS,  to  carry  out  lU  aims 


and  purposes  and  to  provide  the  n.Achlnery 
fur  realization  of  the  plans  and  pt  licies  es- 
tablished by  the  mandates  of  the  national 
convention  and  the  national  execu"  ive  com- 
mittee. ,  _.   .  X 

Sac.  3.  The  United  SUtes  U  divided  Into 
the  followlr.g  districts: 

District  I:  Maine.  Vermont,  Ne»  Hamp- 
shire. New  York,  Ehcde  Island.  M.«achu- 
setts.  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

District  II:  Pennsylvania,  Marlar.d,  Dela- 
warr.  West  Vlrgiria.  Virginia,  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, Kentucliy,  Tennessee,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

DUtrlct  III:  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas. 

District  IV:  Ohio,  Indiana.  lUlnols,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa.  MlchlgJ<h.  Mlnneiou.  a  ad  Wis- 
consin. 

District  V:  Kansas.  Nebraska.  South  Da- 
kou.  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 

Monuna. 

Dlsulct  VI :  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Ariaona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho.  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California. 

ARTICLK    rV — UEMBEXSBIP 

SEcnoif  1.  Any  person  who  served  In  the 
Armtd  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  American  citizen  who  served  In 
the  armed  forces  of  an  allied  nation  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  after  Septcml>er  16;  1940, 
and  before  the  legal  termination  of  World 
War  II.  is  ellglbls-for  regular  membership  in 
AMVETS,  provided  such  service  when  termi- 
nated by  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  be  by  honorable  discharge  or  separation. 
No  person  who  Is  a  member  of,  or  who  ad- 
vocates the  principles  of,  any  organlFatlcn 
believing  in.  or  working  for.  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force,  and 
no  person  who  refuses  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  privileged  to  become,  or  continue  to  be,  a 
memljer  of  this  organization. 

Sec.  2.  Honornry  memberships  shall  not  l>« 
granted  after  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. In  lieu  thereof,  certlflcntes  cf  merit 
m«y  be  awarded  by  a  suitably  Inscribed 
award  elven  to  those  rendering  distinct  serv- 
ice to  the  community  end  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Such  awards  may  be  made 
by  posU,  internal  administrative  groups. 
State  departments,  the  n:-.tlonal  executive 
committee,  or  national  conventions  Awards 
by  jjosts  and  Internal  administrative  urcups 
must  be  approved  by  department  executive 
committees. 

ASTICLX  V — NATIONAL  CONVENTICr» 

SiCTiON  1.  A  national  convention  shall  be 
held  annually,  prior  to  October  i,  at  a  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  previous  convention, 
or  by  the  nailonal  executive  committee,  and 
shall  constitute  the  legislative  body  of 
AMVETS.  If  the  convention  falls  to  select 
a  national  convention  site,  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  so  decide 

Sec  2  The  national  oonvention  shall  com- 
prise the  following  delegates: 

(a)  Each  local  post  shall  elect  one  delegate 
and  one  alternate. 

(b)  Bach  department  shall  choose  one  dele- 
gate flnd  alteri'-ite  ai  Us  convention,  to  be 
held  at  leaat  SO  daya  prior  to  the  national 
oonventlo'i. 

(ci  Each  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  shall  i>e  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  the  national  convention,  but  the  national 
commander  shall  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Ssc.  3.  Each  delegate  shiill  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  Alternates  stiall  have  ail  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  delegates.  excr-^Jt  they 
shall  vote  only  In  their  delegate's  atrsence. 

Src.  4.  No  post  or  department  delegates 
shall  be  seated  at  the  national  convention 
unless  the  respective  posts  or  departments 
which  they  represent  shall  be  fully  paid  up 
in  all  their  accounts  with  the  national  head- 
quarters, and  their  arci'itnts  duly  audited 
an.d  r  ;io  days  prior  to 

thenu..  ...     No  peat  or  depart- 
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ment  delegate  or  alternate  shall  be  permitted 
to  register  as  such  without  a  membership 
card  cr  other  satisfactory  evidence  identify- 
ing him  as  a  member  of  the  post  and  depart- 
ment from  which  he  la  registering. 

Sec.  5.  Two  hundred  of  the  voting  dele- 
gates registered  at  the  national  convention 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ASTICLX    VI — NATION  At   OFFlCtXS 

Section  1.  The  national  convention  shall 
elect  a  national  commander,  one  vice  com- 
mander at  large  who  shall  be  a  woman,  fi- 
nance officer,  provost  marshal.  Judge  advo- 
cate, and  a  surgeon  general.  Each  district 
In  meeting  assembled  at  the  national  con- 
vention shall  select  a  nominee  for  the  office 
of  national  vice  commander,  which  nomlna- 
tlona  shall  be  acted  upon  and  ratified  by  the 
convention.  No  elected  commander  or  vice 
commander  shall  succeed  himself  or  herself 
in  otBce  unless  they  are  fllUng  such  office  by 
tucoeaeion  or  election  to  a  vacancy  occurring 
betveen  national  conventions,  provided, 
however,  that  the  national  commander 
elected  at  the  national  convention  in  Sep- 
tember 1949  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  shall  be 
eligible  for  reelection  at  the  national  con- 
vention held  m  CTeveland.  Ohio.  September 
1950. 

Sic.  a.  All  the  elective  national  officers 
shall  be  members  of  the  national  executive 
committee. 

Ssc.  3.  The  national  commander,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  appoint  a  service  di- 
rector, a  legislative  director,  a  public  rela- 
tions director,  a  memt)ershlp  director,  and 
an  executive  director,  whenever  vacancies 
occur  in  such  offices.  The  national  com- 
mander with  the  confient  and  approval  of 
the  national  executive  committee  shall  also 
appoint  and  have  the  power  to  remove  a  na- 
tional Inspector  general,  a  national  his- 
torian, and  national  chaplain. 

Src.  4.  (a»  No  salaried  appointed  officer 
may  be  discharged  without  the  approval  of 
the' personnel  committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  national  commander,  the  two 
immediate  past  natluaal  commanders,  and 
two  members  chosen  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  following  the  annual  national 
convention.  Salaries  of  elective  and  appoin- 
tive officers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  personnel 
committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

(b)  The  national  commander  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  appointed  officer  for 
cause  and  to  appoint  an  acting  officer  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  suspended  officer  un- 
Xi,  the  ne.xt  meeting  of  the  personnel  com- 
mittee. At  the  time  of  such  suspension  the 
national  commander  shall  set  forth  In  writ- 
ing the  cause  for  such  suspension  and  shall 
forward  this  to  members  of  the  yjersonnel 
committee  and  the  suspended  officer.  Such 
written  cause  shall  constitute  the  complaint 
upon  which  the  p>er8onnel  committee  shall 
pass  in  determining  whether  the  suspended 
officer  sliall  be  removed  from  office.  An  ap- 
pointed officer  shall  not  receive  salary  during 
the  |>erlod  he  Is  suspended  from  the  per- 
formance cf  his  duties. 

(ci  Hiring,  firing,  and  establishment  of 
salaries  cf  all  national  headquarters  employ- 
ees shall  be  vested  In  the  executive  director. 
An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  executive 
dlrectc*-  may  be  taken  to  the  personnel  com- 
mittee, provided  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  service  officers. 

( d  I  An  elective  oSlcer  may  be  removed  from 
office  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  after  -RTittea 
charges  against  such  ofacer  shall  have  been 
preferred  and  fumUhed  by  registered  mail  to 
the  officer  concerned  and  to  the  memt>ers  of 
the  national  executive  committee.  A  full 
hearing  shall  be  held  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  on  charges  preferred  by  an 
elected  national  cfUcer  or  by  three  members 


of  the  national  executive  committee.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  held  T».ithln  30  days  after 
the  charges  are  preferred  and  mailed 

(ei  Procedu.'-e  for  removal  from  ofSre  of 
elected  officers  shall  be  prescritied  fcy  the 
national  executive  committee  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  Judge  advocate. 

Sec.  5.  A  candidate  for  public  office  shall 
resign  his  national  elective  office.  A  national 
officer  In  AMVETS  shall  not  hold  any  pa:d 
public  office.  National  officers  elected  at  a 
national  convention  shall  be  installed  in 
office  at  the  same  sesiion  at  which  they  are 
elected,  but  their  terms  of  office  shall  coin- 
cide With  the  fiscal  year  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  The  national  er^ecutive  committee 
shall,  at  Its  Initial  meeting  following  each 
national  convention,  establish  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  post  of  national  commander 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office,  from 
among  the  national  vice  commanders. 

Sec.  7.  in  the  event  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
office  of  the  national  vice  commander  other 
than  the  vice  commander  at  large,  the  de- 
partments within  the  respective  districts 
EhaU  hold  an  election  to  fill  such  vacancy. 
I'  no  election  is  held  within  30  days  of  noti- 
fication to  the  departments  by  national  head- 
quarters of  the  vacancy,  the  national  com- 
mander shall  fill  th?  vacancy  by  appointment. 
subject  to  approval  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
elective  office  other  than  tlie  national  com- 
mander or  the  national  vice  commanders,  the 
natlon2.1  commander  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
b7  appointment  subject  to  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

AmCLE     Vn — N.'^TtON.W.     EXECtmVE     COMMIT!  SlL 

Sect:on  1.  The  administrative  power  be- 
fxeen  national  conventions  shall  l5e  vested 
in  the  national  executive  committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  com- 
mander, the  retiring  past  national  com- 
mander, the  seven  vice  commanders,  all  other 
national  elective  officers,  and  one  national 
executive  committeeman  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  to  be  elected  by  the  respective 
departments  In  annual  convention.  An  al- 
ternate shall  be  elected  by  each  department 
to  serve  in  the  absence  of  disability  of  the 
department  committeeman.  Each  of  the 
above  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote, 
and  In  case  of  his  absence  or  disability  to 
participate  In  the  proceedings  cf  the  com- 
mittee, the  duly  elected  alternate  may  cast 
his  vote.  The  national  commander  shall  vote 
only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Sec  2.  Each  national  executive  committee- 
man shall  take  office  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  department  convention  at  which  he  is 
elected,  and  serve  until  his  successor  Is  duly 
elected  and  qualified.  Each  such  national 
executive  committeeman  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  one-half  of  the  departments 
electing  committemen  each  year. 

Sic.  3.  Members  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  be  delecates  to  the  national 
convention,  ea^h  entitled  to  one  vote. 

ARTICLE   vni DEPAKTMENT   0«GANIZATION 

Section  1.  Elective  upon  adjournment  of 
the  fourth  annual  national  convention,  each 
State  or  Territorial  area  of  the  United  States 
shall  constitute  »  department  and  shall  be 
chartered  as  such  provided  they  have  a  min- 
imum of  five  chartered  posts  and  a  minimum 
cf  a  total  of  200  members  within  their  State 
or  Territorial  area.  The  minimum  require- 
ments must  l>e  constantly  maintained  to  pre- 
serve this  status.  New  departments  shall  be 
chartered  by  the  national  commander  upon 
the  approval  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. Each  department  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  its  department  constitution  and 
bylaws  to  the  national  Judge  advocate  for  ap- 
proval and  any  amendments  to  such  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  shall  likewise  be  submitted 
to  the  national  Judge  advocate  at  each  con- 
vention. The  recommendations  of  the  na- 
tional Judge  advocate  shali  be  submitted  to 


the  caUonal  executive  committee  for  its  ap- 
proval. Each  department  shall  conduct  its 
own  convention,  to  be  held  not  less  than  30 
days  before  the  annual  iiatiunal  convention, 
at  which  tinie  it  shall  elect  a  department 
executl\e  committee,  and  dtlr'ates  to  the 
national  convention  and  national  executive 
committee. 

Sec  2  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  each  depart- 
ment to  aid  In  the  organization  of  local  posts, 
and  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  policies  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  national  headquart?rs  In 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  this  consti- 
tution. 

AanCLE  IX — POST  0.1CANIZATI0W 

SrcTioN  1  Local  poets  m.ry  t>e  J-:rmed  by  10 
eligible  individuals,  by  making  application  to 
their  department,  and  If  there  tie  no  organ- 
ized department,  by  making  application  di- 
rectly to  the  national  headquarters.  If  the 
department  approves,  the  application  iihall 
tos  forwarded  to  the  national  headquarters 
and  a  charter  shall  l>e  Issued. 

Sec.  2  Posts  shall  be  governed  locally  by 
their  own  officers  chosen  according  to  their 
own  constitution  and  bylaws  They  shaU 
be  subject  and  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  and  department 
hcadqua.ters:  and  any  provision  cf  a  depart- 
ment or  post  constitution  found  to  be  in 
conflict  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  shall  be  null  and  void  Officers 
of  posts  and  departments  shr'l  use  the  equiv- 
alent titles  provided  for  national  officers  in 
this  constitution. 

AKTICLE      X — rXNAJfCXS 

Section  1.  All  national  finances  of  AMVETS 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  national 
executive  committee,  which  ahall  delegate 
sufficient  general  and  specific  authority  to 
the  finance  committee  to  carry  cut  the  usual 
duties  of  the  office  The  finance  committee 
shall  make  periodic  reports  at  all  stated 
meetings  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, and  an  annual  report  at  the  national 
convention.  Revenue  shall  be  derived  from 
annual  dues  and  ether  cources  approved  by 
the  executive  committee.  The  regulation 
of  annual  dues  shall  be  set  out  m  the  bylaws. 
Sec.  2.  An  annual  budget  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  retiring  finance  committee, 
who  shall  have  received  propoeed  budgets 
from  the  retiring  heads  of  national  depart- 
ments, and  shall  have  consolidated  the  same. 
In  the  event  that  the  budget  is  net  approved, 
a  finance  committee  shall  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  ttiree  members  cf  the  executive 
committee,  by  the  new  national  commander. 
to  prepare  such  budget  for  presentation  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Sec  3.  The  finance  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  five  m^embers,  cne  of  whom  shall  be 
appc/inted  by  the  retiring  national  com- 
mander, one  by  the  incoming  national  com- 
mander, two  will  be  elected  by  the  national 
executive  committee  and  the  fifth  will  be  the 
national  finance  officer.  The  finance  officer 
wil!  be  the  chairman  of  this  comm.ittee. 

Sec  4.  The  fiscal  year  shall  be  October  1 
to  September  30. 

ARTICLE     XI — DISCIPLINX 

Section  1.  Disciplinary  rules  relative  to 
local  posts  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ments 

Sec.  2  The  national  executive  committee. 
after  notice  and  hearing  before  a  £ut)com- 
mittec,  may  cancel,  suspend,  or  revoke  the 
charter  cf  any  department  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause  to  it  appearing.  Procedure 
for  such  action  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
national  judge  advocate  In  the  event  of 
the  cancellation,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  charter  of  any  department,  the  sus- 
pended body  shall  have  the  right  of  a|>peal 
to  the  next   national  convention. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  of  such  action,  the 
national  ctecutive  committee  is  empowered 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  department 
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ctoarter  te  wpended  or  n^ot»a  untU 
ntxt   dcpamaent    cooTeotloo,    but    U 

by  ttm  OQOSttttnSon  and  bylaws  there- 
of.  At  Um  mat  aapartment  conrention. 
BW  tfSBMtBWnt  oSeor*  must  be  aelectcd  to 
ourry  on  th«  work  of  the  department. 


AjmcLX  xn — POST 

1.  Any  member  tn  (ood  standing 

ty  clMii^*  hte  |MbC  or  department  and  vamj 
join  A  aftw  poM  without  repaylnc  the  cur- 
rent annual  dues. 

^ff  2.  8ucb  tranafers  aha]  I  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  poets  and  departnaata 
InTOlTed. 

^g^TTT*  zm — AUTTT  naiw 

Snmoir  1.  AMVKTS  recognigea  a  subekUary 
or^antBEUoo  kncvu  aa  the  AMVETS  Aux- 
iliary. 

B^r  2,  (a)  BiclbiUty  for  menjbershlp  In 
awiMgitt  Auxiliary  ta  lunited  to  tbe  xnoUaers. 
vtvaa.  dM^ters.  and  alMais  not  htm  than 
18  years  of  age.  of  regvlw  members  of 
AMVSTS.  «ad  BoUiers.  widows,  daughters. 
^f^  svsrm  aot  leas  than  18  years  of  age  of 
gif  >  I  I  [  1  Teterans  of  World  War  n  wbo  would 
have  been  ellglM*  for  mcmbenhlp  In 
AMVZTS.  Tb«  term  "moUjer"  ahall  be  con- 
utraad  ao  as  to  include  any  female  member 
•r  the  family  of.  or  any  female  guardian  ct 
such  person  or  deceased  reteraji  wtoo  kaa  or 
Is  eserclsing  the  care  and  respoostWitty  for 
the    rearing    of    such    p>erson    or    deceased 


(b)  Any  member  of  the  auxiliary  who  has 
been  duly  recognlard  as  a  member  o(  the 
Auxiliary  under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(a).  Mtlcl*  xm.  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
iber  of  the  auxiliary  so  long  as  she 
a  member  In  good  standing 
■c.  8.  (*)  The  auxiliary  shall  be  tinder 
control  of  the  nattanal  commander  and 
national  mmaeaUf  eoenmlttee  provided, 
that  iMiefctm  eastained  In  this  see- 
In  any  way  rrmove  the  Jurisdiction 
given  to  National.  State,  ard  Ter- 
iKoflal  JiniailiiiaiiU  over  corresponding 
ttnlts  of  ttie  amdMary. 

(b)  BKh  State  and  Terrttorlal  department 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
( and  TerrltoTial  department  whose  name 
ft  bears.  Each  State  and  Terrttorlal  depart- 
ment auxiliary  shall  be  Idrnticnl  In  eeo- 
fraphlcal  limits  within  the  respective  St-te 
and  Territorial  department  of  the  AM\'fiT3 
y«iH  ahaJl  be  known  and  identified  bj  the 
name. 
4.  <a)  Erery  auxiliary  shall  be  af- 
wlth  an  AMVTT3  port,  and  carry 
tbe  eorrvsponding  number  of  that  poet. 

(b)  I»o  auxiliary  to  any  port  shall  be 
formed  until  approved  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  a  stated  meeting, 
due  notice  of  the  proposed  formation  having 
been  given  the  entire  membership  of  said  post 
15  days  prior   to  such   meeting. 

(c)  Each  local  axuclllary  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  at  the  post  whose  number  It 
bears. 

(d)  No  atixlltary  shall  be  formed  when  no 
poet  exists. 

(e)  On  and  after  January  1.  IMS.  any 
auxiliary  not  affiliated  with  an  existing 
AMVZTS  poat  shall  not  be  recognized  and 
ahall  surrender  its  charter  and  such  proper- 
ties It  may  possess  to  the  dvily  recognised 
auxiliary  officer  or  officers. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  A  post  may.  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  tta  members  present  at  a  meeung 
following  a  printed  or  iiTitten  notice  mailed 
or  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  poa*  tn 
ling  at  least  10  davs  before  said 
vote  to  disband  lu  auxiliary,  stich 
notice  to  show  coutHavlBlsd  action  and  the 
reason  therefor.  PoOowtag  sncb  action  by  a 
post,  th^  action  ahall  be  certified  to  and 
forwarded  through  the  State  department  of 
AMVKT8  with  proper  notice  In  wriiin«,  to 
the  aatlonal  auxiliary  liaison  officer  and  to 
the  national  ooaounander.  who  shrill  direct 
tiM  caaeiUBliBn  at  the  charter  of  the  auxil- 
iary oiUy  after  Investigation  by  him  that  it 


te  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  AMVirrS  to 
do  so. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  dlscontlnq— aa  of  a 
post  by  voluntary  surrender  of  Its  eharter 
or  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  or  by  an- 
Tnilirif*  of  the  charter,  the  status  of  its 
■■■■lary.  If  any.  shall  be  determined  by  the 
national  ccmraander.  but  If  allowed  to  retain 
the  charter.  Ita  name  will  be  changed,  if 
Mseamary.  within  90  daya  so  that  tt  will  not 
appaar  to  be  an  auxUiary  to  Its  former  post. 

(c)  The  national  conTmander  may  direct  a 
rospcnston  or  cancellation  of  the  charter  of 
any  ruxlllary  upon  recommendation  of  the 
department  commander  having  JuriJdlctlon. 
when  It  Is  shown  that  the  auxiliary  has  be- 
come a  detriment  to  the  poet. 

3bc.  6  In  the  event  of  a  sxirrender.  cancel- 
lation or  forfeiture  of  an  auxiliary  charter  to 
a  post,  all  moneys  official  records,  property. 
and  other  pBrapherTialla  shall  be  surrendered 
to  sorh  officer  or  officers  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  nstlonal  auxiliary  prr^vlde: 
howev^.  In  case  such  auxiliary  Is  reinstated 
or  reco«nlxed  within  a  period  of  S  years, 
such  monies,  papers,  etc  .  orleinally  forfeited 
by  such  auxiliary  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
reorganized  or  new  auxiliary  In  connection 
with  the  charter. 

Sac.  7  (a).  The  national  president  of  the 
auxUlary  wtthfia  SO  dairs  after  her  Induction 
to  said  office  shall  transmit  tn  the  national 
commander  a  complete  Itemized  report  of 
the  financial  standing  of  the  national  aux- 
iliary for  the  Information  of  the  national 
eomn\ander  and  the  national  executive 
committee. 

(b)  All  books  and  records  of  the  national 
auxiliary  shall  be  made  available  to  tha 
national  commander  or  natlon.il  executive 
committee  on  request  for  either  exanxlnaUon 
or  audit. 

8xc.  8.  We  recognize  a  new  subsidiary  or- 
ganization, a  fun  and  honor  organization, 
of  the  AMVETS  Auxiliary  Uj  be  known  as 
Skckettes  on  the  national,  department,  and 
local  .evel. 

AXTTCI-E    XrV SAD    SACKS 

SacTTow  1  AMVETS  reccgniTcs  a  subsidiary 
organization  known  as  AMVETS  S^^d  Sacks 
of  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Sic.  2.  Membership  In  Sad  Sacks  shall  be 
limited    to    members   in   good    standing   of 

AMvrrs. 

8ec.  3.  Sad  Sacks  shall  be  governed  by  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  approved  by  the 
national  executive  committee. 

AKT1CI.E    XV^ — FTTBUCA'nO'fS 

SacTTON  1  All  publications  bearing  the 
name  AMVFTS.  published  by  the  national 
orf:anlxatlon.  State  departments,  posts,  aux- 
iliaries. Sad  Sacks,  or  any  other  branch  or 
affllla'p  of  AMVETS  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  national  executive  committee, 
which  shall  delegate  sufflrient  general  and 
spectflc  authority  to  the  publications  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  necessary  duties. 
Copies  of  all  such  publlcatlona  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  publications  com- 
mittee. 

Sec  2.  The  publications  committee  shall 
consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  new  national  command- 
er, one  by  the  retiring  naflonal  commander, 
and  one  elected  by  the  national  executive 
committee.  The  new  national  commander 
shall  designate  the  chairman. 

MmctM  XVI — Aanin>ME>rrs 

SacTTOK  1  This  constitution  may  be 
•  m'-rvl'-d  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total 
autlMTtzed  dele</ates  present  at  any  AMVET 
national  convention.  Proposed  amendments 
for  action  of  the  national  convention  must 
be  submitted  by  a  deparment  convention, 
department  executive  committee,  or  the  na- 
tional executive  ctMnmlttee  to  the  national 
commander,  and  bv  him  and  -or  the  propos- 
tni?  body  to  the  severnl  departments  and 
nvembers  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee,  by   mail,   at   least   30   daya  prior  to 


the  convening  of  the  next  national  con- 
vention. This  conatltutlon  may.  however,  be 
amended  by  any  national  convention  with- 
out noace.  by  uiisalmntis  vota. 


BT1.AW5  OT  AMVETS 
ArncLi  1— NATicNAi.  xxactrnva  coswirrrxx 
SrcnoK  1.  In  caae  of  death,  removal  from 
office  or  resignation  of  a  national  executive 
committeeman,  his  duly  elected  alternate 
will  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  aald  com- 
mitteeman. Each  department  ahall  elect 
an  alternate  national  executive  committee- 
man. In  the  event  of  the  abeeuce  or  disa- 
bility of  the  national  executive  committee- 
man to  participate  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  executive  committee  meeting,  the 
duly  elected  alternate  shall  cast  the  vote  of 
the  said  national  executive  committeeman. 

Sac.  2.  Stated  meetings  of  the  national 
executive  committee  shail  be  held  as  fol- 
lows: One  immediately  preceding  the  na- 
tional convention,  one  Immediately  following 
the  national  convention,  one  In  the  month 
of  November  and  one  In  the  month  of  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  reason- 
able notice  at  the  call  of  the  national  com- 
mander. The  national  commander  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee upon  the  written  request  of  the  national 
executive  committeemen  from  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  organized  departments. 

Sbc.  8.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  national  exec- 
utive committee. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  commander  shall 
name  such  committee  as  he  shall  deem  ad- 
visable, subject  to  ratification  by  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  at  Its  next  meet- 
ing succeeding  the  appointment.  Such  com- 
mittees shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  administration  appointing  them,  and 
shall  terminate  upon  the  Inauguration  of  a 
new  national  commander.  No  provislcm  of 
this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prejudice 
the  reappointment  of  the  national  executive 
committee. 

Sic.  5  The  national  fbiance  committee 
ahall  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  the  handling  of  funds, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive cooimlttee. 

Sec.  6.  The  national  executive  commlttea 
shall  approve  the  appointment  and  employ- 
ment of  proper  officers  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  aiffalrs  of  AMVETS  and  prescribe 
their  duties   and  compensation. 

Sec.  7.  Any  national  ofBcer  may  receive 
compensation  for  his  authorized  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  organisation,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  In  amount  by  the  vote 
of   the  national  executive  committee. 

Sec.  8.  All  questions  affecting  the  ellgl- 
biiity  for  office  and  conduct  of  national  offi- 
cers shall  be  referred  to  and  determined  by 
the  national  executive  committee.  All  ques- 
tions affecting  the  eligibility  for  office  and 
conduct  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
teemen, department  officers,  or  members  of 
department  executive  committees  may  be  re- 
ferred to  and  determined  by  the  executive 
committee   of    the   departmeiit   Involved. 

AtncLx  n — Dtrms  or  omciss 
SacnoN  1.  National  commander:  The  na- 
tional commander  shall  be  the  executive  head 
of  AMVETS.  with  full  power  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  national  constitution,  the 
national  bylaws,  and  the  will  of  the  national 
convention  and  national  executive  conrmit- 
tee.  ile  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional convention  and  the  national  execu- 
tive committee.  He  shall  appoint  all  nec- 
essary committees,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  national  executive  committee,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usu- 
ally incident  to  the  office. 

Stc.  2.  National  vice  commanders:  The  na- 
tional vice  commanders  shall  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  commander  la  all 
matters  referred  to  them  by  him,  and  shall 
upon  his  request  preside  over  the  meetings 
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of  the  national  convention  or  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  usually  inclcent  to  the  cfQce. 

Stc.  3.  National  executive  director:  The 
nat-onal  executive  director  shall  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  policies  and 
mandates  of  the  national  ccnventlcn,  the 
nat.cnal  executive  committee,  and  the  na- 
tional commander  He  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  all  divisions  at  national  head- 
quarters. Issue  such  directives  as  may  be  nec- 
easaiy  to  departments  and  posts,  act  for  the 
national  commander  during  his  absence  from 
national  headquarters,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  usually  Incident  to  the 
olBce.  He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
national  comnia.nder  and  the  national  execu- 
tive committee.  He  shall  be  the  personnel 
ofBc?r  for  all  employees  at  national  head- 
quaiters. 

Sec  4.  The  national  finance  ofBcer:  The 
natloixal  finance  officer  shall  be  custodian  of 
the  funds  of  the  national  organization.  All 
checks  disbursing  the  funds  cf  the  national 
organization  shall  be  signed  by  two  or  more 
persona  as  designated  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  the  finance  officer 
ahiill  mal:e  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
national  treasury  when  called  for  by  the  na- 
tional commander  or  national  executive  com- 
mittee. The  national  finance  officer  shall 
furnish  a  surety  bond  aa  heremafter  pre- 
scribed. He  shall  jjerform  such  other  duties 
as  sre  usually  Incident  to  the  office. 

Sec.  5.  National  Judge  si:lvccate:  The  na- 
tional Judge  advocate  shall  advise  the  na- 
tional officers  and  the  national  executive 
committee  on  all  legal  matters,  including  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  and  bylaws,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usxially 
Incident  to  the  office. 

Sec.  6.  National  service  directory :  The  na- 
tional  service   director   shall   be   the   service 
and  welfare  officer  of  the  national  organiza- 
ticn.     He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
haidUng   of  claims  of   veterans   and    their 
dependents  or  survivors  before  the  Veterans 
Administration:       employment       problems: 
prosecution  of  rights  under  the  Ser\icemens 
Readjustment    .\ct    and    Selective    Training 
and  Service  Act:  civil-service  questions,  and 
other    legislation    concerning    veterans'    af- 
fairs:   and   thr   answering   of   Individual   re- 
quests for  assistance   or   Information  from 
members,  posts,  and   dep-irtments.     It  will 
Ije  the  duty  of  the  national  service  director 
to   fornrulate  a  rehabilitation   program   and 
to    direct    the    activities    of    staff    members 
char3ed  with  Implementing  the  program.    A 
part  of  this  program  will  be  the  formation 
of  e  staff  of  trained  national  service  officers 
and  their  assiroment  to  the  various  regional 
cfTces  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Sec  7    National    legislative    director:    The 
national  legislative  director  shall  be  respon- 
sible  for   preparing   the   national    legislative 
program  In  accordance  with  the  mandates 
of  the  nationa    convention,  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  the  national  legisU- 
tlve  committee.     It  Is  his  further  responsl- 
blUty    to   draft    the    necessary    bills   In   con- 
nection  therewith   and    to   cause   such   bills 
to   te    introduced   in   Congress   and   actively 
urge   the   consideration  of   legislation   thus 
proposed.     He  shall  at  all  times  be  fully  in- 
formed when  hearinps  are  to  be  held  on  bills 
In  which  AMVETS  Is  interested  and  be  pre- 
pared to  present  testimony  beiore  the  com- 
mittee  or  committees   handling   such   bills. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  maintain  close  liaison 
with   Members  of   the  House  and  Senate     n 
order  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  AMVET 
prcgram.     He  will  make  every  effort  to  co- 
operate fully  with  other  CTOups  favoring  pro- 
posed    leelslatlon    which    Is    supported     by 
AMVETS.  and  It  shall  be  his  responsibility  to 
m.-li-atn    adequate    legislative    information 
when  re-msted  by  Individual  members,  posts, 
or  deuartments  of  AMVETS.     He  shaU  serve 


at  the  pleasure  of  the  national  cr.mmander 
and  the  national  executive  committee. 

Six  8.  National  public  relations  director: 
The  national  public  relations  director,  under 
the  direction  of  the  national  commander, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  planning,  for- 
mulation, and  development  of  a  public  rela- 
tions program.  Including  publicity,  orgaul- 
zaticnal  publications,  etc.  He  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  efficient  and  proper  liaison  with 
all  public  relat.ci  media— press,  radio,  news- 
reels,  periodicals — and  all  forma  of  advertU- 
Ing.  He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
nadonal  commander  and  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

Stc.  9.  National  chaplain:  The  national 
chaolaln  shall  perform  such  divine  and  non- 
sectV.rian  services  as  may  be  necessary,  ad- 
hering to  the  appropriate  ceremonial  rituals, 
and  discharge  the  other  duties  Incident  to 

the  office. 

Sec  10.  National  historian:  The  national 
historian  shall  compile  from  year  to  year  :til 
records  of  historical  value  and  interest  for 
the  national  headquarters  of  AMVETS.  He 
shall  also  assist  department  and  post  his- 
torians so  as  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
work  of  these  officials,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  national  commander  and 
the  national  executive  committee  shall  pre- 
scribe He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
national  commander  and  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec  11.  National  prcv.ost  marshal:  The  na- 
tlonpl  provost  marshal  shill  maintain  order 
at  ail  meetlnkb  and  conventions.  He  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  national  commander. 

Sec  12.  National  surgeon  general:  The  sur- 
geon general  shall  perform  such  special  duties 
as  are  assigned  by  the  national  commandor. 
as  wJll  as  the  usual  duties  Incident  to  the 
office 

SEC.  13.  National  Inspector  general:  The 
national  lnspe<!tor  general  shall  be  the  In- 
vestisating  officer  of  the  organization.  By 
direction  of  the  national  commander  or  the 
nationnl  executive  committee  he  shall  make 
any  necessarv  Investigations  pert.ilning  to 
grievances,  disciplinary  cases,  fraud,  or  dis- 
honesty within  the  organization,  charges  of 
conduct  unbeccming  an  AMVET  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  have  access  to  all  records, 
financial  and  cthertvlse.  of  all  department  or 
po-t  officers  or  members  when  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  his  duties.  He  may  te 
compensated  for  his  actual  expenses  in  car- 
rying out  these  duties,  subject  to  th.  ap- 
proval of  the  n.Ttlonal  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE    m — CH.^KTERS 

SEcnoif  1.  A  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  suspend,  cancel,  or  revoite  a  post 
charter  and  such  action  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
national  executive  committee  within  20  days 
frcm  the  date  cf  said  suspension,  cancella- 
tion, or  revocation.  Action  taken  by  the 
national  executive  ccmmittee  upon  appeal 
Eh?.ll  be  binding,  pending  appeal  to  the  next 
national  convention. 

A  post  charter  which  has  been  thus  sus- 
pended may  be  reinstated  bv  action  cf  the 
department  executive  committee  if  the  post 
purge  Itself  of  the  offense  within  60  days  cf 
its  suspension.  If  the  delinquency  is  not 
cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department 
executive  ccmmittee  within  60  days,  ap- 
propriate action  shall  be  taken  by  that  ccm- 
mittee to  effect  revocation  or  cancellation  cf 
the  charter. 

In  the  event  that  a  department  falls  or 
refuses  to  discipline  a  post  after  the  national 
commander  has  requested  such  action,  it  is 
violating  the  rules  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws.  After  demand  has  been  made  upon 
said  d-partment  for  action,  the  national 
commander  may  suspend  the  charter  of  such 
post  bv  notice,  accompanied  by  written 
notice,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  department  and  the  national  executive 


committee  The  determination  of  whether 
the  charter  shall  be  cancelled  shall  t>e  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting  of  the  national 
exetutive  committee. 

Stc  2.  Anv  p  ;st  failing  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  or  ceasing  to  function  for  6  months 
as  a  pest  of  AMVETS  or  voluntarily  ceasing 
to  function  as  a  post,  or  merging  vith  one  or 
more  other  posts,  or  refusing  or  fjiilmg  to 
pay  the  department  and  national  per  capita 
dues  within  60  days  after  coliectian  by  the 
post,  shall,  upon  order  cf  the  department 
executive  committee,  .surrender  Its  charter 

Sec     3    Upon    revocation,    cancellation,    or 
suspension  of  tbe  cha.-ter  of  a  post   tn  any 
department  of  AXrviTTS,  said  pest  shall  Im- 
medi.-'tely  cease  operation,  and  upon  revoca- 
tion   or    cancellation    shall     turn     over    its 
cha.ter  and   assets   to   its  department   ccm- 
maiidcr  or  department  executive  ccmmittee. 
The  department  executive  committee  is  au- 
thorized,   empowered,    and    directed    by    and 
thrctgh   its   dulv   authorized    agent   to   take 
possesfcion.  custody,  and  control  cf  all  records, 
prcpertv.  and  assets  of  said  pest      So  much 
of  the  said  as&eis  as  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose .hill  be  applied  to  any  indebtedness  of 
the  said  post:  Provided,  /  oweier.  That  noth- 
ing  herein  contained  shall   be  construed  aa^ 
requiring  any  department  to  take  ever  or  to 
assum.e  any  financial  responsibility  of  such 
post      Said  department  executive  mmm.ittee 
may  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  rr^embers 
of  caid  post  to  other  ).  osts  of  their  choice, 
sub  ect  to  the  cpproval  of  such  ether  posts. 
At  the  request  of  the  individual  member  In- 
volved,  where    no   other    post    exists    in    the 
same    area,    h?    may    become    a    member    at 
laree  within  the  organization. 

Skc.  4.  The  national  executive  ccmmi'tee 
EhaU  provide  a  uniform  cede  of  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  revocation,  cancellation, 
or  suspension  cf  post  charters,  and  a  method 
cf  eppeal  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

AnrlCLE    IV— BiaCTTTLIWE    or    PO.STS    AND    POST 

membebs 
Section  1.  Each  post  of  tbe  .alMVEIS  shall 
be  the  judge  of  its  own  membersiiip.  auiiject 
to  the  provisio-.is  of  the  constitutions  and  by- 
laws of  the  national  and  depanmeut  organi- 
zations. 

(a  I  i>rot;ided  however.  That  when  the  con- 
duct  of  any  member  of  AMVETS  is  such 
that  it  in  any  way  will  reflect  discredit  or 
invite  criticism  of  the  organization,  or  who 
belongs  to  or  Joins  anv  group.  Oiganiz.^tion.  or 
partv  that  Is  not  compatible  with  the  alma 
and  principles  of  AMVETS.  the  department 
commander  shall  immediately  brin?  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  post  oi  which 
the  individual  is  a  member  If  the  post 
fails  to  act  and  protect  the  na.Tie  cf  AMVETS, 
the  department  executive  committee  may 
suspend  the  charter  of  the  post  involved, 
pending  a  hearing  and  fi^al  action  by  the 
department  executive  committee. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  department 
executive  committee  fails  to  act  m  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  article,  the 
national  execittlve  committee  may  suspend 
the  charter  of  the  post  involved,  pending  a 
hearine  and  final  action  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive  committee. 

Sec  2.  Members  may  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled by  a  post,  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
cause.  Written  charges,  v.hich  shall  be 
furnished  the  member  involved  at  least  15 
days  prior  to  that  date  ret  lor  the  hearing, 
shall  be  based  upon  disloyalty,  neglect  of 
duty,  dishonesty,  ar.d  conduct  unbecoming 
a  member  of  AMVETS. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled has  the  right  of  appeal  to  his  de- 
partment executive  committee,  according  to 
the  provisio-  in  the  bylaws  of  such  de- 
partment. The  decision  of  the  committea 
shall  be  final  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
depaitment  convention. 
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Sac  4.  Membership  thail  be  on  a  fiscal  year 
TiMln  and  ateJl  run  from  January  1  through 
December  SI  A  mennber  whose  ttaca  have  not 
been  {Mid  30  days  after  the  wplratton  of  a 
7«ar^  mcmbarahlp  ahall  be  raqjwiKled  and 
tf  not  p«M  wtthin  M  days  (tf  «xptrmtloTi  date. 
bis  menibr.Thip  and  all  hta  rights  and 
prlTUegca  shall  be  forfeited. 

5.  NoChlng  contained  In  this  article 
to  limit  in  any  way  the 
by  aectlon  1  of  article  III  of 
the  bylaws. 


iMTTCLX 
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SBcnoa  1.  Membenblp  In  A1IVET3  con- 
up  in  the  national  organi- 
aC  AMVKTS  through  post  alBUaticn 
and  or  membership  at  large.  Hereafter  all 
AMYETS  ihall.  prux  to  their  acceptance  as 
members,  pledge  allegiance  to  the  United 
of  America  and  its  Constitution,  and 
ry  that  they  have  read,  or  have  had  read 
to  them,  t^e  AUVFTS  declaraUon  of  prin- 
and  that  they  accept  and  subscribe 
aaBM.  and  they  ahall  not  advocate  or 
hrtosig  to  any  group  or  organtxatlon  advo- 
cating th«  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Goremmcnt  by  force. 

ACTTcxa  n — Momrrs  aico  cotximows 

SEcnaN  1.  All  nacional.  department,  and 
post  oflkrials  handling  AMVST  funds,  shall 
be  properly  Donded  with  a  good  and  solvent 
booidlng  and  surety  company,  acceptable  to 
tiM  United  States  Treasury,  a^  surety  to  cover 
ttM  average  amount  of  AMVET  funds  han- 
dl<«l  by  such  individuals  In  a  alngle  'year. 
Ib  ease  of  deluiqueucles  in  the  payment  of 
amounts  due  department  or  oaiioual  head- 
quarters, action  ahall  be  taken  at  once  by 
the  proper  oOciaU  to  bring  about  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  settlement.  The  bonds 
provided  by  national  oOciala  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, and  those  provided  by  department  and 
post  oSclals  shall  be  approved  by  the  de- 
partment executive  committee  The  blanket 
bond  carried  by  national  headquarters  cov- 
ering poet  and  department  ofBcers  shall  not 
include  the  oAosrs  or  employees  of  any  cor- 
poration, bustneas  or  other  enterprise  oper- 
ated by  and  within  the  post  or  department. 
A  separate  bond  covering  such  operatlou 
iiiaU  be  carried  by  the  post  or  dei>artmcnt 
tnvQlved. 

BBC  a.  No  contracts  Involving  expenditure 
tn  excess  of  $1,000  of  national  AMVET  funds 
•haU  ha  negotiated  without  inviting  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  competitive  written  bids, 
and  where  the  required  p.'-oducte  are  of  equal 
Ity  the  contract  ahall  be  awarded  to  the 
bidder. 

Sac.  3  (a).  Any  contract  entered  into  by 
•By  port  with  any  individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, providing  for  a  division  of  pro&te, 
stoaii  first  be  submitted  to  the  department 
advocate  for  approval.  If  rejected  by 
an  appeal  may  b«  made  to  the  next 
dapartment  executive  committee  meeting. 
Its  action  shall  be  final. 

lb)  Wherever  post  club  rooms  are  main- 
tained and  operated  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  lis  members  and  the  name 
of  AMVZTS  or  Its  lueiguia  are  displayed  or 
«Md.  a  board  of  trustees  shall  be  elected  Irom 
•asoog  the  memliers  of  the  post  to  super - 
yilm  lU  activities,  opcrstloa  and  finances. 

flK.  4.  All  poet.{  and  d*p«rtment  accounts 
shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  a  uniform 
accounting  system  established  by  national 
iMadquarters.  Tlie  accounting  system  forms 
arc  to  be  provldeil  by  national  headquartara 
to  the  posts  and  deparim«<iits  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

3MC.  5  The  minimum  annual  membership 
duts  shall  be  $4  payable  to  the  poet,  oi 
wnicb  sum  (2  ahall  be  forwarded  to  national 
be-Adquarter?.  $i  to  the  department  head- 
qu<Lrters  and  II  reutiued  by  the  post.  Dties 
above  the  miuiot  .iri  set  forth  hare  shall  b« 
fixed  by  the  poet  and  or  department.  Where 
n>>  d-partment  ej;lsts.  W  shaM  be  forwarded 
In  u<iUonal  hMMtquarters  and  tl  retamed  by 


the  post.  Of  the  $3  sent  to  national  head- 
quarters. II  shall  be  set  aside  In  a  separate 
fund  pending  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment. Members  at  lartye  will  remit  the 
minimum  dues  direct  to  national  headquar- 
ters, of  which  sum  national  will  retain  13 
and  II  wUl  be  returned  to  the  respaetiva 
department.  Where  no  department  axtits, 
national  headquarters  will  set  aside  the  II 
for  return  when  a  department  Is  formed. 
Any  veteran  who  Is  eligible  to  Join  AMVET8 
and  who  U  in  full  time  attendance  at  a 
university,  college  or  trade  or  technical 
•ebocl  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjijstment 
Ac:  {<"•!  BUI  of  Right,-)  and  Public  Law 
1«  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  may  join 
any  post  for  a  11.50  membership  fee  per 
year,  of  which  50  cents  shall  be  remitted 
to  national  headquarters.  50  cents  to  de- 
partment headquarters  and  60  cents  retained 
in  the  poet.  The  method  of  forwarding  dues 
to  the  national  headquarters  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  national  convention  or  the 
national  executive  committee.  All  members 
on  active  duty  shall  t>e  permitted  to  retain 
their  membership  without  charge 

Sac  6.  All  contracts  to  be  executed  by  the 
TMtVflr^i  headquarters  shall  be  a]>proved  by 
tMa  anUonal  executive  committee  and  signed 
by  the  national  commander  and  attested  by 
the  national  executive  director. 

jumcLx  vn — omNrrioNs 

atcTtcNl.  The  word  "he"  wherever  it 
shall  appear  in  either  the  constitution  or 
bylaws  of  the  AMVETS  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  both  sexes. 

AXTTCLX  vm— BtSTEICTTB    USE    OF    0«CANIZATTO?» 

SrcTTON  1.  AMVETS.  or  any  component 
part  thereof,  ahall  not  be  tiaed  to  promote 
the  Interest  of  any  individual  who  Is  a  can- 
didate for  public  office,  or  to  promote  other- 
wise, any  individual,  organization,  political 
party,  faction,  or  product  Any  violation  of 
this  provision  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for 
disciplinary  action  against  the  offending 
member,  post,  or  department 

ASTICLX     n — MEXTTNOS 

SxcTiow  1.  All  business  meetings  of  this 
organization  shall  be  conducted  under 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order 

AXTICLX    X  — NATIONAL    TVCmrEa. 

BuLiUM  1.  The  national  flowar  shall  b« 
the  four-leaf  white  clover,   meaning  '*thlnk 

of  me.  " 

AaTTCLX    XI — DIVISION    OF    INTIENATIONAL 
AJTATaS 

SrrTioN  1.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  di- 
vision of  international  affairs  of  AMVFTS. 
The  division  ahall  be  composed  Oi  three  di- 
rectors, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  executive 
director  and  the  other  two  shall  be  aaso- 
ctata  directors.  The  directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  commander  with 
tha  aoaaent  of  the  national  executive  com- 

Sac.   a.  The  dlracton  alMU  s«va   at   the 

pleasure  of  the  national  eommandar  and  the 
natloDal  executive  commlttae. 

Sac.  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  direc- 
tors to  ba  Informed  on  matters  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  perform  research  and  invastl- 
gatlon  in  such  affairs,  inform  the  national 
executive  committee  and  tfe*  — mbarihlp 
of  the  organization  of  ail  mattara  fovnd  to 
affect  the  peace,  and  wake  recommenda- 
tions theraof.  and  provide  representattou 
at  any  peace  conference,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  executive  eoounit- 
tee.  Funds  shall  be  provided  upon  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  division. 

AxnnLB  xn — ACCOTn«rrTNa  fob  Momrrs 
Sbction  1.  All  moneys  received  by  this  or- 
ganiaatlon  shall  be  strictly  and  accurately 
accounted  for.  and  a  report  shall  be  made 
avaUhhia  anmially  to  all  members,  showing 
the  aeieaa  of  all  such  Income  and  the  ex- 
penditure thereof.    All  {wsta.  d^partmenu. 


and  national  accounts  shall  be  kept  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  unliorm  accounting  system 
as  established  by  national  headquarters. 

AKTICLl  XIII — POUCT 

SscnoN  1.  The  policy  of  AMVETS  ahall  be 
fixed  (SI  by  the  national  convention  as  re- 
flected In  the  resolutions  adopted;  (b)  by 
the  national  exeoutive  committee  when  not 
In  conflict  with  convention  mandates;  and 
(c)  by  the  compilation  of  the  result  of 
periodical  polls  of  posts  on  current  Issues. 
Departments,  poets,  subsidiaries,  and  auxili- 
aries ahall  be  notified  by  national  head- 
quarters of  policy  so  fixed. 

Sec  2.  No  member  of  AMVETS  shall  repre- 
sent or  purport  to  represent  any  department, 
poet,  auxiliary,  or  subsidiary  of  AMVETS  in 
opposition  to,  or  other  than  In  complete 
consonance  with  policy  so  determined  and 
notified. 

Axnci^  xnr — AKBMiiaairrB 

Sectton  1.  These  bylaws  may  be  amended 
by  any  national  convention  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  total  authorized  representation 
thereat,  provided  that  the  prciposed  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  submitted  through  the 
national  executive  committee  by  mailing  or 
delivering  the  same  to  It  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  national 
convention  The  said  bylaws  may  also  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
any  national  convention  without  prior 
notice. 

Sec  a  No  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
submitted  through  the  national  executive 
committee  or  considered  by  the  national 
convention,  as  provided  In  section  1  of  this 
article,  unless  said  proposed  amendment 
shall  have  been  first  submitted  by  a  depart- 
ment convention,  department  executive  com- 
mittee, or  national  executive  committee. 


Human  Reiations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nintoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  iu  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  excerpt  from  Drew 
Pearson's  the  WashinRton  Merry -Qo- 
Round.  appearing  in  today's  Washingtoi 
Post: 

HtTMAN  RXLATIOIVS 

Tou  dont  usually  expect  th  chairman  of 
a  Democratic  National  Committee  dinner  to 
be  a  philosopher  on  human  relations.  Nor  do 
yuu  expect  many  btg-btialness  men  to  be 
working  Democrats.  But  Dwlght  Palmer, 
president  of  the  General  Cable  Co  .  happens 
to  be  chairman  of  the  big  Democratic  dinner 
In  New  York  this  week,  and  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  an  Indiana  Democrat  ft««T^£ 
him  a  Nefpro-loving,  prolabor  RoaaaveMatt, 
Palmar  wrote  back: 

-My  Job  is  running  a  company  that  em- 
ploys about  7.000  people,  and  we  have  plants 
In  Perth  Amboy  and  Bayonne.  N.  J  ;  Ronw. 
N  T  ;  8t.  Louis.  Mo  :  Los  Angeles  and  Kmery- 
villc.  Calif.  For  a  long  period  of  time  I  have 
been  tntataated  in  bettering  human  relations 
by  opening  up  jobs  and  ii|i  jia^lin  peopia. 
based  solely  upon  otant.  lagaartlnm  ef  race, 
creed,  or  color 

•"The  America  of  the  early  days,  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  strain  dominated  everything,  is 
no  lunger  with  us.  The  influx  of  foreign- 
burn  frum  all  parts  of  the  world  has  made 
America  what  It  la  today.  Each  racial  and 
religious  group  brought  with  it  some  of  the 
best  of  its  Old  World  talenu  and  ideala    And 
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these  all  dumped  into  the  melting  pot  have 
developed  a  Nation  that  Is  strong,  demo- 
cratic, and  outspoken  with  all  the  freedoms 
that  go  to  make  up  a  true  democracy. 

"We  have  two  Jews  as  vice  presidents  In 
our  organization.  Another  vice  president  is 
of  Italian  parentase.  We  have  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  the  management  group,  and 
we  have  Negroes  serving  as  foremen,  depart- 
ment managers,  and  In  our  laboratories. 

"It  so  happens  that  I  was  born  In  St.  Louis, 
white  and  Presbyterian.  It  took  me  quite 
a  while  to  free  myself  of  some  of  my  preju- 
dices and  discriminations.  Put  my  feeling 
is  that  I  have  to  £ee  what  I  personally  can 
produce  in  the  way  of  doing  my  share  to  get 
people  to  understand  each  ether  better." 


The  Republicans  Lost  Agiin— As  We 
Predicted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  GSULLIVAN 

OF  NEUEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \  ES 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1950 
Mr  OSULLIVAN.  Jlr.  Speaker,  the 
fcUowing  IS  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Episcopal  Rector  Rev.  Charles  Granville 
Hamilton  on  December  3.  1950.  at  Aber- 
deen. Miss. : 

It  is  .ecorded  of  an  old  and  false  prophet 
"but  he  lied  to  him'  (I  Kings  13:  19i.  It  is 
itUl  true  of  some  more  recent  commentators 
and  columnists. 

The  Democratic  Party  won  the  1950  elec- 
tion It,  did  better  than  In  the  previous 
three  o'-year  elections.  The  Republican 
gains  in  the  Senate  in  those  elections  of  6.  d, 
and  12.  shrank  to  5  this  year,  while  their 
congressional  gains  of  80.  50,  and  55  also  went 

down  to  31.  .,,, 

Twentv-one  of  the  twenty-two  million 
1948  Republicans  voted  In  1950.  whereas  only 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  million  1948 
Democrats  voted  in  1950.  As  usual,  mUUons 
of  Democrats  failed  to  vote  in  an  off  year. 
Some  do  not  realize  how  Important  Congress- 
men are;  some  were  never  taught  it;  and 
some  did  not  like  the  big  brass  In  Korea. 
Spain,  and  Germany. 

Republican  gerrymandering  requires  Dem- 
ocrats to  get  more  votes  to  win  an  even  num- 
ber of  Congressmen. 

Our  predictions  came  true  again  as  they 
have  in  the  last  four  Presidential  elections. 
In  194<3  the  caterpillars  voted  to  have  no 
more  butteraies:  In  1948,  the  people  spoke 
with  no  uncertain  voice;  and  In  1950  they 
are  still  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr  Republican  of  Ohio  did  not  gain  votes 
m  Ohio  Two  hundred  thoueand  less  Demo- 
craU  voted,  while  the  normal  Republican 
vote  got  out.  Either  races  for  State  ofBces  or 
nUslous  prejudice  cost  Joseph  Ferguson 
■may  Democratic  votes,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration tie  great  volume  of  free  advertis- 
ing which  his  opponent  received.  Mr.  Re- 
publican s  friends  probably  spent  more 
money  than  most  candidates  for  President 
have  soent.  Labor  in  Ohio  may  have  had 
one  dollar  to  each  twenty  which  the  Repub- 
licans had.  Mr.  Republican  remains  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Ignorant  who  believe  what  they 
read  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  haters  of  the 
poor  who  are  glad  that  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  frustrated  neurotics  who 
see  in  him  a  symbol  of  a  return  to  the  nos- 
talgic days  of  1910. 

In  Senate  races  labor  purged  In  Maryland 
and  Missouri.  The  Marylander  lost  because 
ho  supported  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  because 
he  oppoeed  FEPC.  and  because  his  Governor 


put  a  sales  tax  over  on  the  people.  No  gov- 
ernor who  put  ever  a  sales-tax  law  has  ever 
been  reelected. 

The  blUion  dollars  which  the  Republicans 
may  have  spent  on  the  election  curr.e  partly 
from  fat  cats,  from  friendly  corporate  inter- 
ests, probably  the  "Chlange-e-  lobb-.  and 
partly  from  the  gambling  racket.  The  Ke- 
fauver  investigation  of  Nation-wide  gamblers 
caused  angiv  gamblers  to  retaliate  with 
money  and  other  help  to  the  Republicans. 

In  lUinois.  gambling  Interests  vere  not 
averse  to  the  election  of  Dihks^n,  the  dis- 
tillers' friend,  over  his  opponent.  Expcsure 
of  Republicans  In  gambling  rackets  In  Idaho 
d*d  not  keen  them  from  winning.  The  gam- 
b'ing  machine  which  controls  California 
pontics  did  not  want  Democrats.  Nevada 
elected  a  Republican  Governor  because  his 
opponent  was  accused  of  being  honest. 
L-oz-rne  gamblers  of  Pennsylvania  helped  in 
a  Republican  victory  where  more  votes  v,ere 
counted  In  many  precincts  than  there  were 
people  living  in  them.  Governor  Dewey 
seems  to  have  double-crossed  his  own  can- 
didate for  mayor  by  Joining  up  with  Jim 
Farley  and  the  shady  money  which  elected 
a  man  who.  up  to  date,  has  never  hurt  gam- 
l-ler«  The  foolish  political  moves  of  some 
EP'f -appointed  Democratic  bosses  helped 
Governor  Dewey.  Some  Mississippi  Demo- 
crats should  be  named  as  missionaries  to  In- 
troduce their  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
primaries  Into  New  York. 

Liquor  interests  won  in  Oregon  and  Ar- 
kansas, with  probably  fifty  dollars  to  each 
one  the  opposition  had.  Legalized  gambling 
was  turned  down  by  voters,  which  does  not 
hurt  gamblers  where  the  governors  leave  the 
State  wide  open. 

Horatiuslsm  from  Wisconsin  lost  In  most 
States— even  in  the  eld  home  State.     Every 
county    where    it    waxed    wroth,    gave    less 
votes  for  the  Republicans.     In  Connecticut, 
victories   were   chalked   up   notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  "big  wind"  and  the     big 
voice  ••    Fourteen  of  the  eighteen  Democrats 
who    voted    against    the    McCarran    atrocity 
were    easilv   reelected.      In   Connecticut   the 
Republicans     used     television     pictures     of 
Stalin  during  the  campaign  and  m  Maryland 
a  composite  fake  picture  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Senate  and  Earl  Browder 
was    shown.      The    greatest    loss    was    that 
scholarly    man    from    Utah.      Other    sericus 
losses  were  of  capable   "Mr.   Good  Common 
Sense,"      from     Pennsylvania,     and     Helen 
DovgulS.    Mrs.    Woodhouse,    Joh.n    Cabroll. 
ANDT    Jacobs.    Andy    Biemiller.    and    Gene 
OS'^LLiVAN     Lobby  monev  did  not  beat  Rep- 
resenULive    Buchanan.     In    the    Oklahoma 
senatorial   race   the   capable   Democrat    was 
elected  over  an   oilv.  clerical   clown.     Three 
senatorial    candidates    in   Connecticut.    Mis- 
souri,   and    New    York    were    elected    even 
though   they   believe   In  freedom  of   speech. 
The  Republicans  have  forgotten  that  one 
of  theh-  generals  forgot  to  give  winter  cloth- 
ing  to   freezing   soldiers   as   weU   as   to   find 
out  how  many  men  they  were  fighting,  while 
the  other  Republican  general  is  head  of  the 
university  with  the  most  Communist  sympa- 
thizers.   The  election  results  were  encourag- 
ing to  the  Stalinites.     Isolationism   Is   still 
alive  among  the   Republicans,  and  our  for- 
eign policy  can  grow  worse  as  a  result. 

There  are  some  clear  conclusions.  The 
American  people  like  President  Truman. 
They  do  not  want  the  Republican  Party  in 
uower  nationally.  They  do  not  believe  that 
\  -e  Republican  Partv  is.  next  to  the  dog. 
inan-3  best  friend.  The  Republican  Party 
will  never  win  another  national  election. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  won  10  of  the  last 
11  elections  and  will  win  agaui  in  1952.  The 
truth  is  hard  to  get  into  the  press.  Educa- 
tion has  failed  to  educate  many  voters  in 
Northern  States,  which  spend  much  on 
schools,  and  on  what  Government  is  all 
about  and  the  American  way  of  life,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  soak  in.  The  ne^jple  of 
America  are  still  Democratic  nevertheiess. 
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Unity  and  Pro?res« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF   MCNTaNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1950 
Mr.  DZV.'ART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
m-drks.  I  include  an  address  by  Mr. 
Harry  Polk,  president  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  that  association  m  Spo- 
kane, Wash.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  of  reclamation,  this 
is  one  of  Uie  happiest  moments  cf  my  life. 

We  are  assembled  in  a  State  which  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  benefits  of 
reclamauon;  a  great  State  whose  people  have 
not  only  conf.iiurd  to  make  Irrigation  pay 
increasing  dividends  through  the  years,  but 
have  consistently  kept  pace  *lth  demands 
placed  upon  it  through  an  unprecedented 
migration  of  population  to  the  Pacific  West. 
Blessed  with  the  inexh.'iustible  fountain- 
head  of  water  supply  from  the  mighty  Colum- 
bia an  abundance  of  electric  energy  for  an 
eve'r-cxnanding  industry  has  been  guppUed, 
and  with  it.  water  that  will  soon  Sow  out 
over  a  million  acres  of  arid  land  onto  the 
worlds  largest   single   irrigation   project. 

And  we  are  met  in  a  great  metropolis  of 
the  West,  where  Industry,  as  in  Seattle.  Port- 
land, and  other  western  centers  of  popula- 
tion.' is  taking  fullest  advantage  of  this  huge 
natural  water  resource. 

And  here  we  have  a  people  whose  kindly 
hospltalitv  can  best  be  measured  m  terms 
equally  comparable  to  the  development  of 
which  they  have  long  since  become  a  part. 
Prom  the  time  Spokane  representatives  first 
invited  us  to  come  back  for  cur  second  meet- 
ing in  their  city  in  14  years,  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  make  this,  our  19th  anntial 
convention,  the  most  successful  of  all  time. 

As  president  of  our  association,  I  want  to 
a''tnowledge  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
teamwork  so  effectively  demonstrated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  which  Otto  Warn 
is  president,  and  our  own  "Old  Faithful" 
Jim  F-^rd  is  secretary-manager,  in  planning 
for  this  e-cnt.  We  know  it  is  no  easy  task; 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  many  trying  difficul- 
ties you  faced,  especially  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  your  larger  hostelries  by  fire.  But 
there  has  been  no  problem  which  you  have 
hesitated  to  tackle.  You  said,  "Come  on; 
well  take  care  of  you."  And  you've  done  a 
magnificent  Job.  So.  to  you.  Mayor  Meehan, 
Mr  W'arn,  and  Jim  Ford,  and  all  your  work- 
ing partners,  I  know  that  every  dele^^ate  with- 
in the  hearing  of  my  voice  would  want  to 
join  with  me  in  saying,  "Thank  you." 

This  has  been  a  significant  year  for  recla- 
mation. 

Since  our  last  annurJ  conference  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the 

dam. 

We  have  seen  Congress,  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year,  vote  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  reclamation  alone,  besides  the  C2C0.0T0,- 
000  ancropriated  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  flood  control  projects  in  the  17  reclama- 
tion States.  These  are  impressive  fleures. 
They  mean  that  our  water  resources  program 
is  continuing  to  win  annual  favor  at  the 
hands  of  Contrress  in  excess  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

Since  that  last  raeetine  we  have  seen  an 
unheralded  and  undeclared  war  being  lought 
on  foreign  soil  again  brin?  dLsruptitin  to  our 
program,  as  it  did  duriiie  World  War  II — 
with  all  con-siruction  on  new  undertakings 
BU.'^pended  turough  Executive  order,  and  later 
substantial  reductions  made  in  funds  ai- 
rei:dy  voted  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the 
water-aevelopment    prcgiam. 
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We  have  tot  the  third  time  unfortunately 
been  unsuccessful  In  our  effort  to  Uberftllze 
the  basis  of  authorization  for  new  IrrlRatlon 
projects  and  repayment  features  of  the  ex- 
isting law  affecting  reclamation. 

We  hare  seen  water  shortages  grow  more 
acute  on  some  of  the  older  projecu  with  the 
consequent  demands  for  supplementary  wa- 
ter supply  becoming  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. 

We  have  witnessed  regions  and  SUtes  be- 
coming more  and  mure  zeaious  In  their 
claims  to  an  eqtUtable  share  of  water  from 
streams  within  their  iKirders. 

Dl&putm  In  terms  of  negotiated  contracts 
with  water  users  have  stalled  profixcss  in  Ret- 
ting projects  completed  and  Irrigation  under 
way. 

Through  the  year  we  have  noted  how  hy- 
droelectric power  has  become  a  more  and 
moTj  dominant  issue  tjccause  of  the  neces- 
sary aid  It  must  provide  for  the  building  of 
muitlple-purpose  projects — especially  In  the 
writing  of  a  formula  prescribing  Just  how 
power  1<?  to  serve  as  a  paying  partner  with 
reclamation  expansion. 

These  and  other  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted  and  going  to  increase  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  the  coming  year.  Just  how  we 
shall  meet  them,  more  than  ever  before,  is 
going  to  supply  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  fixing  the  valuation  on  our  organiZHtion 
for  the  further  advancement  of  our  west- 
ern emptrt 

As  your  president,  one  who  has  served  in 
various  capacities  and  Is  now  about  to  step 
aside.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  quite  frank- 
ly on  these  points.  In  d  ilnt;  so.  I  should  like 
to  have  you  believe  that  what  I  might  say. 
Is  prompted  solely  through  the  hope  that 
our  thinking  might  be  directed  in  channels 
that  may  best  serve  the  cause  of  sound 
reclamation  development. 

Commenting  on  administrative  affairs  of 
our  own  association.  I  am  most  happy  to 
again  be  able  to  point  to  the  sound  financial 
condition  o'  our  treasury.  As  of  today,  with 
2  months  still  left  In  the  fiscal  operating  year. 
14  States  have  met  their  quotas  in  full;  11 
have  m.<ule  advance  payments  on  next  year 
In  considerable  amounts.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too.  that  moit  every  State  ac- 
cepted all  the  way  from  10  to  20  percent  vol- 
untary increases  at  Salt  Lake  City  In  order 
for  us  to  expand  our  operations,  both  In  the 
field  and  at  the  Washington  office. 

And  in  connection  with  finances.  I  should 
like  especially  to  direct  your  aticnllon  to  a 
factor  which  Is  all  too  often  overlooked.  As 
you  well  know,  our  operating  funds  come 
almost  exclusively  from  States  and  Indl- 
Tldual  membership  dues,  together  with  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  business  con- 
cerns whQs«  operations  are  .°o  closely  linked 
With  western  agriculture.  (I  hope  the  good 
Congressman  from  our  host  State  has  satis- 
fled  himself  on  this  point.) 

But  in  addition  to  our  working  budget. 
States,  civic  organizations.  State  reclama- 
tion associations,  and  numerous  IndiviUiuils 
m*ke  contributions  that  often  go  unnoticed. 
They  send  delegations  to  Washington,  they 
pay  expenses  oX  committee  members  to  dis- 
tant points  for  conferences,  and  assist  in 
many  other  ways.  These  contributions  are 
Jiut  as  realistic  to  our  operation  as  the  re- 
flective State  quotas,  and  I  feel  they  should 
cot  go  unnoticed. 

On  the  efflklent  operation  of  the  Wwhlng" 
ton  office  under  our  secretary-manager  Bill 
Welsh,  I  do  not  need  to  comment;  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  'te  has  accepted  and 
discharged  his  respond .>uitlM  spsaks  for  it- 
self. I  do  want  to  make  particular  mention, 
however,  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Welsh's  new  as- 
alstant.  Merl  Peek,  since  be  was  employed  as 
•  result  oX  action  taken  at  Salt  Lake  City  a 
f9V  ago.  He  started  work  In  Washington 
January  1.  aid  this  Is  the  fir-at  opportunity 
«e  have   had   tu   evaluate    the   experiment. 


Besides  being  of  invaluable  help  In  Washing- 
ton, for  the  past  5  months,  Mr.  Peek  baa  been 
on  a  tour  of  the  Western  States,  conferring 
with  water  users.  studyinK  projects,  attend- 
ing State  a«iaoclatlon  meetings  and  helping 
to  establish  better  public  relations  with  busl- 
netis  firms. 

One  of  the  things  he  has  learned  in  his 
visits  Is  that  water  users  In  general,  and 
those  interested  in  water  development, 
would  like  to  make  more  use  of  national  rec- 
lamation association  headquarters,  but  they 
repeatedly  commented  that  the  offlc^e  was 
too  far  removed  from  their  homes  Being 
discussed  here.  I  am  told.  Is  the  fea.sibllliy 
of  establishing  an  office  at  some  central 
point  in  the  West,  such  as  Denver  or  Salt 
Lake  City.  Other  similar  organizations  have 
adopted  such  a  practice  and  with  apparent 
effectiveness. 

While  we  should  not  act  with  haste  on  any 
such  proposal,  there  is  to  warrant  its  con- 
sideration, at  least  to  the  end  that  a  com- 
mittee of  which  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee  should  be  a  mem- 
ber, be  set  up  to  make  a  through  study  of 
the  idea  and  rep>ort  at  the  next  annual  con- 
ference. 

Methods  also  are  being  considered  by  which 
State  organizations  mlRht  become  more 
closely  associated  with  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, to  the  end  that  we  effect  a  closely  knit 
over-all  organization  of  western  reclamation 
folk  to  give  Increasingly  effective  service  to 
the  cause  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our- 
selves. 

Under  that  provision  in  our  new  constitu- 
tion which  accords  to  your  president  the 
prlvUe'r,e  of  assigning  dutlen  to  special  com- 
mittees. I  named  two  new  groups  for  studies 
the  past  year,  which  have  been  especially 
active  and  which,  along  with  our  other  com- 
mittee;-, have  done  most  commendable  work. 
One  was  the  small  projects  committee,  for 
which  I  prevailed  upon  John  Bliss,  State  en- 
gineer of  New  Mexico  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  As.soclation  of  Western  En- 
gineers, to  direct  its  activities.  Those  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Bliss  on  the  committee  were 
men  who  had  either  directed  outstanding 
programs  within  their  own  State,  or  liad  In- 
dicated special  Interest  In  the  field  of  small 
projects. 

The  committee  had  three  meetings.  It 
has -given  serious  study  to  a  special  program 
that  In  years  past  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected by  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  read  the  report  which  the 
committee  will  make  to  this  convention, 
and  I  commend  it  to  yoiu-  serious  considera- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  that  report 
may  be  Implemented  Into  a  resolution  which 
may  carry  us  forward  toward  greater  reali- 
zation of  achievement  in  this  field  which  is 
of  such  viral  intere.-^t  to  evary  one  of  our  rec- 
lamation States. 

Then  there  is  another  committee  from 
whom  you  are  to  hear  a  special  rep  )rt  this 
afternoon — the  basin  development  commit- 
tee. We  as  an  organization  for  a  number  of 
years — since  the  aspect  of  basln-wlde  devel- 
opment of  our  rivers  was  first  conceived — 
have  contended  vtgorotuly  against  proposals 
of  valley  authorities  patterned  after  TVA. 
but  we  need  a  positive  program:  we  need  a 
definite  ef&rmative  answer  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate centralized  control  over  our  water  re- 
sources. The  Interagency  committee,  made 
up  of  both  Federal  and  Slate  representatives, 
was  a  constructive  approach,  but  It  lacked 
authority  for  decision  and  action.  It  had  no 
legal  status. 

Interstate  compacts,  with  agreements  on 
division  and  allotments  of  the  water  in 
streams,  has  been  a  most  slgnlflcatit  move 
in  the  rlKlit  direction,  and  the  ratification 
of  Much  compacts,  lollowed  by  establishment 
of  an  interstava  commission  composed  most 
entirely  of  State  representatives,  so  tlgnlfi- 
cantly  nc'iieved  lor  tht  Upper  Colorado  Klver 


Basin,  has  dealt  another  real  knock-out  blew 
to  valley  authorities. 

In  these  notable  advances  may  well  be 
found  in  larjte  measure  at  least  the  answer  to 
valley  authority  proposals,  but  in  tlie  ItGht 
or  repeated  pronouncen»ent  of  policy  by  pres- 
ent officials  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Including  no  less  than  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior,  and  some  of  his  top  sub<jrdlnate8. 
that  centralized  Federal  control  of  the  majoc 
river  basins  of  the  Nation  shall  remain  one 
of  their  chief  objectives — certainly  there  Is 
still  need  for  vigilance,  need  for  a  broad  posi- 
tive approach  to  this  question. 

The  vigorous  and  continued  opposition  by 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  has 
contributed  materially  to  stemming:  the  tide 
of  regimentation  and  soclaiistic  control  c\er 
our  water  resource  development,  and  with 
equal  pride  such  prganlzations  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Development  Association.  Wash- 
ington Development  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Water  Conference,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  and  State  reclamation 
groups,  can  vtell  lay  claim  to  an  educational 
program — especially  here  In  the  Columbia 
Valley — that  has  had  most  tellini?  effects. 
But  the  Job  remains  unfinished.  We  are  still 
In  need  cf  an  over-all  positive  program — a 
program  which  we  can  embrace  with  unity 
and  enthusiasm  and  pronounce  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
Nntlon.  as  the  program  of  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association.  It  offers  a  challenge 
equal  only  to  that  expressed  by  your  first 
president,  when  upon  the  founding  of  this 
great  organization  by  men  of  wisdom  and 
vision,  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  say:  "At  last  the  West 
speuks  with  one  voice." 

Great  care  was  exercised  In  the  naming 
of  the  basin  development  committee.  Again 
men  of  vision,  men  of  determination  and  ac- 
tion, with  deep  devotion  to  the  West  were 
needed.  Fortunately  I  a-as  able  to  gel  your 
first  president,  that  capable  leader.  Marshall 
Dana,  to  head  up  the  all-impoitant  group. 
One  member  wns  selected  to  represent  each 
of  the  major  river  btislns.  They  went  to 
work.  If  you  had  attended  their  sessions  as 
I  did.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  been  equally 
impressed  with  the  serious  approach  made  to 
the  problem.  Yon  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  Judge  the  product  of  their  efforts  when 
the  chairman  submits  his  committee's  formal 
report.  I  hope  that  from  it  at  least  may  be 
found  a  pronouncement  of  principles  on 
which  we  as  an  organization  representing  the 
thousands  of  wat*r  users  in  the  reclamation 
States,  may  be  able  to  stand  fi^rmly.  uiatedly. 

Departing  somewhat  from  precedent.  I 
asked  that  members  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee bo  selected  ahead  of  the  meeting  of 
the  State  caucuses  this  year,  and  that  the 
committee  aaacmble  for  at  least  a  full  day's 
session  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  obligations  of  this  group  of  17 
men  have  In  past  years  been  crowded  and 
■ucn  limited  time  that  It  not  oi/ly  proved  a 
man- killing  task,  but  did  not  permit  suffi- 
cient consideration  of  important  subjecu 
deserved.  It  was  believed  that  the  extra 
day.  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  laid  before  the  cummitte-,  might 
greatly  relieve  the  pressure  on  members  and 
materially  enhance  the  completed  tadk. 
May  I  acknowledge  my  personal  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  board  of  directors. 

With  the  passing  of  the  day  of  simple  ir- 
rigation development  in  the  West — the  day 
when  both  engineering  and  financing  were 
comparatively  of  slight  difficulty — where 
construction  costs  were  for  the  most  part 
within  scope  r^f  ability  of  the  farmers  on 
any  given  project  to  repay — it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  other  means  of  cost -participa- 
tion U  the  reclamation  program  was  to  move 
ahead 

Then  come  the  multipurpose  type  of  de- 
velopment, tollowed  by  the  banin-wide  sp- 
proach.    What  individual  water  users  cculd 
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no  longer  do.  because  of  Increased  con-struc- 
tion  costs  and  complexity  of  engineering 
problems,  other  recognized  benefits  to  the 
region  might  well  contribute. 

Power  rapidly  became  a  working  partner 
of  further  Irrigation  development,  and  no- 
where Is  It  better  exemplified  than  right 
here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  mighty  Columbia,  the  Snake,  and 
the  Willamstte  Rivers.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 
thct.  whatever  may  be  the  <atuation  in  other 
areas.  I  have  had  it  brought  most  conclu- 
sively to  my  attention  that  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  there  exists  today  a  definite  short- 
age of  firm  power,  which  actually  threatens 
to  mrk?  necessary  the  application  of  rigid 
restrictions  of  electricity  for  private  or  mu- 
nicipal us;-.  That,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  the  greatest  single  power  en- 
ergizing project  In  Coulee  Dam  that  exists 
In  the  entire  world. 

Then.  If  dams  on  our  western  rivers  were  to 
provide  protection  from  floods,  that  cost 
shcu'd  be  recognized,  as  should  also  the  har- 
boring protection  for  wildlife  and  establish- 
ment of  recreation  centers — each  as  regional 
or  national  benefits,  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  not  chargeable  against 
farmers  on  the  land. 

It  was  only  natural  that  through  this 
widened  scope  of  development  would  come 
new  problems  of  allocation  of  costs  and  ad- 
ministration of  projects. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  Ecen?  came  of 
course  a  graatly  stepped-up  program— a  pro- 
gram where  single  project.s.  considered  on  a 
basin-wide  level— such  as  the  Columbia,  the 
Mis£Oiu-i,  and  the  Colorado,  and  require 
more  than  a  decade  to  build,  ever  they  would 
be  completed.  What  a  far  cry  from  the 
projects  of  20  years  ago.  which  would  be  In- 
vestlc^ted.  designed,  and  brought  into  op- 
eration In  a  period  of  2  cr  3  years. 

Yes.  this  new  conception  of  design  and 
construction  to  have  th?  reclamation  pro- 
gram continue  to  move  forward  is  the  an- 
swer to  those  who  look  with  askance  on  our 
problems  that  have  grown  in  multiplicity 
and  that  challenge  our  ability  to  solve. 

An  economy-mmded  Congress,  facing  an 
ever- increasing  nation?.!  debt  and  a  critical 
need  for  a  raoldly  expanded  defense  pro- 
gram, is  starting  to  loo'*  with  much  more 
scrutiny  on  all  appropriations,  and  espe- 
cially funds  furnished  for  development  of  a 
reRlon  which  for  the  most  part  is  foreign  to 
their  own  individual  geographical  concep- 
tion and  personal  interests. 

There  are  those,  too,  who,  when  they  sec 
us  t:il:lng  exception  to  Increased  centralized 
control  and  championing  the  cause  of  advo- 
cates for  mo-e  local  self-government,  con- 
tend that.  In  proportion  to  our  demands  of 
the  Federtl  Oovernmert  shall  we  have  to 
expect  increased  exercise  of  control  over 
our  living  economy. 

"    I  am  one  of  those  who  have  In  the  past 
contended  for  greater  local  autonomy— call 
it  States'  riglits.  home  rtile.  self-government, 
or  what  you  wai— and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so      It  Is  my  contention,  too.  that  there  is 
full  justification  In  seeking  Fed?ral  assist- 
ance in  the  expansion  of  reclamation  in  the 
West,  and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
through  the  granting  of  that  financial  aid, 
there  should  come  any  added  subservience 
to  Government,  or  any  increased  degree  of 
submission  to  any  Federal  bureau  or  agency. 
Let  me  give  you  my  reasoning  on  this.     To 
begin  with,  tlie  natural  resources  which  ire 
being  turned  to  good  for  our  people  and  for 
the  Nation,   belong  to  the  West.     They   are 
of  titular  possession  to  those  v.ho  braved  un- 
told hardships  in  exploring,  settling,  and  de- 
veloping a  vast  region  of  this  United  States 
whose  resources   have  added  countless  mll- 
Uons  to  the  over-aU  economy  of  our  country. 
Then,  funds  we  seek  for  development  are 
only  lo.\ns  or  advances  after  aU.     Had  we  an 
organization  big  enough  In  character  to  prop- 
erly organize  and  operate  a  financial  agency. 
It  U  entirely  within  the  realm  ol  praclica- 


blUty  that  bonds  could  be  issued  and  sold 
aTHlnst  the  development  we  propose,  bonds 
which  would,  over  the  years,  provide  a  sound 
investment,  repaying  completely  the  entu^ 
issue  to  those  who  had  made  the  advance. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  States  might  well 
assume  added  reeponsibiUty.  not  only  in  fur- 
ther asserting  their  individual  rights  but  in 
accepting  construction  responsibility  wher- 
ever possible  for  the  development  of  their 
v.ater  resources.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  expansion  of  the  small- projects  program. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances that  larse  savings  can  be  effected 
through  the  construction  of  both  water  and 
power  projects  by  private  enterprise,  and 
through  State  agencies,  and  I  suggest  for  your 
consideration,  programs  carried  out  so  e3ec- 
tivelv  by  the  States  cf  Montana  and  Utah  In 
this  particular  field. 

Some  engineering  authorities  with  experi- 
ence in  both  Government -directed  and  pri- 
vately constructed  projecu  contend  that,  ex- 
cept for  extensive,  multipurpose,  basm-wide 
development,  even  some  of.  the  larger  under- 
t^ings  might  well  be  built  through  access 
to  open  money  mark  ts.  This  would  carry 
with'  it  the  removal  of  Interest  dodges,  pro- 
vide capital  on  wh^ch  both  interest  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  would  te  paid,  and  at  the  same 
time,  effect  substantial  savings.  Certainly  it 
v.GUld  assure  control  on  the  local  or  State 

level. 

It  has  become  a  habit  for  us  to  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  get-all-we-can 
attitude  because  the  other  fellow  is  getting 
ills.  If  we  are  to  be  saved  Irom  an  economic 
crash  in  this  country.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  return  to  indi-idual  seU-rellance  will 
prove  as  great  a  factor  in  preventing  such  a 
crash  as  any  other  one  thing,  and  I  believe 
that  applies  to  the  buUdlng  and  operation  of 
reclamation  projects  as  much  as  any  other 
phase  of  our  tconoxic  life. 

The  banker  who  loans  money  does  not  ex- 
ercise control  ever  the  borrower's  living 
economy  so  long  as  payments  are  made 
promptly.  It  is  only  when  his  customer  fal- 
ters, or  falls  to  meet  his  obligations,  that  the 
money  lender  beguos  to  take  over— and  justly 

so. 

The  Federal  Government  is  merely  the 
lender  for  our  development.  If  our  reclama- 
tion program  is  carefully  planned,  then 
soundly  'constructed  and  operated,  every 
dollar  will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. It  Is  this  misconception  of  exercising 
control  because  of  putting  up  the  money  that 
Federal  agencies  today  are  abusing  their  pre- 
roaatives.  We  who  prize  our  freedom  and 
defend  the  rizht  of  individuals  to  govern 
themselves  have  contended  against  this  un- 
lustified  usurpation  of  Federal  authority,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  based  on  the 
simple  theory  that  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  be  they  located  In  Washington 
or  elsewhere,  thould  be  cur  servants  and 
not  our  masters. 

It  does  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
to  avoid  any  failures  to  meet  our  obligations 
to  have  reclamation  projecu.  be  they  big  or 
small,  justify  their  buUding.  they  must  b« 
planned  surveyed,  and  deilgned  with  exceed- 
ing care,  constructed  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically, and  then  operated  effectively.  I 
urn  convinced  that  reclamation  can  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  it  will 
make  to  the  Federal  Treasury  itself,  even  dis- 
regarding, if  you  must,  the  good  that  wiU 
come  to  our  western  people. 

Need  I  call  your  attention  to  projects  all 
over  the  West!  where  the  funds  have  been 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Treasury  to  build. 
and  increased  payments  through  income 
taxes  alone  have  many  limes  repaid  the  total 
cost  of  these  projects? 

Total  a>?ricultural  returns  from  crops 
grown  on  Federal  reclame  Mon  projects  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Reclamation  Act  48 
vears  ago  are  more  than  W.000,000.000  or 
itpproximately  four  times  the  total  invest- 
ment in  reclamation.     During  recent  years, 


however,  the  eross  crop  return  has  exceeded 
$500,000,000  per  year.  In  other  words,  the 
crop  return  everv  3  years  equals  the  total 
amount  of  money  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  In  reclamation.  Anotner 
Interesting  disclosure  U  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come tax  from  reclamation  areas  has 
amounted  to  a  total  of  SI. 600.000.000  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  cost  of  all  Federal  reclama- 
tion today,  and  these  payments  are  naturally 
in  addition  to  the  repayments  by  water  users. 
A  noted  agricultural  economist.  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  did  a  special  study  for  us  re- 
cently on  the  question  of  "'Why  More  Irriga- 
tion':'" Here  are  some  of  the  thincs  we 
learned— that  our  population  in  the  United 
states  passed  the  100.000.000  mark  July  1. 
1315;  then,  during  the  35  years  since  that 
date,  otu-  population  has  increased  to  in  ex- 
cess of  150.000.000  persona— a  Jump  of  50 
percent  in  that  35  years. 

According  to  the  1945  aCTlcultural  census, 
total  lands  available  for  crops  were  507.000.- 
000  acres  in  1920.  Only  512.000.000  acres 
were  available  for  crops  In  1945.  In  other 
words  the  acreage  of  tillable  lands,  includ- 
ing unproved  pasture  and  hay  land,  increased 
only  5  000.000  or  less  than  1  percent  in  the 
past  25  years— while  our  population  has  in- 
creased 50  percent  In  35  years. 

Prior  to  1920  the  farms  In  America  were  , 
producing  enough  to  feed  all  our  people 
and  an  excess  was  being  exported  to  western 
European  countries.  Since  1925  imports  . 
have  exceeded  exports  every  year  except  dur- 
ing the  recent  years  of  World  War  II  and 
the  present  recovery. 

Mechanization  of  our  farms  has  reduced 
the  number  of  farm  animal',  by  o^f -';^^^ 
from  30.000,000  in  1920  to  less  than  10.000.000 
today.  During  the  period  of  1915  to  1950 
we  plowed  up  35.000.030  acres  of  the  finest 
grazing  and  hay  land  in  the  Great  Plains 
area  and  turned  them  into  raising  wheat. 
This  reduction  in  farm  animals  and  the 
resultant  reduction  in  acrea;:e  to  s-apport 
them  has  permitted  the  shifting  of  some 
60  000  000  acres  of  improved  pasture,  hay^  and 
grazing  land  to  the  production  of  food  for 
human  beings. 

Advanced  methods  of  farming,  improved 
feeds  use  of  fertilizer  and  other  scienUflc 
advances  have  helped  to  bolster  the  produc- 
tion of  food  products  for  i^e  « -"-jf "^^,^;^| 
population.  Nevertheless.  especuiUy  during 
the  drought  thirties,  there  was  a  significant 
loss  of  topsoU  and  fertUity  throughout  the 
Great  Plams  from  wind  erosion.  Conse- 
QuenUv  it  is  more  important  than  ever  now 
that  conservation,  reclamation,  and  irrigation 
be  added  to  an  improved  agriculture  to  In- 
sure adequate  food  supply 

Even  though  we  think  in  terms  of  a  hieh 
living  standard  and  plenty  for  all.  25  to  30 
mUllon  people  In  these  United  States  today 
are  living  below  our  medium  standard. 

We  should  not  let  ourselves  be  blinded  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  taken  care  of  an 
increasing  population  by  plowing  under 
grazing  and  hay  lands,  by  reducing  cotton 
acreage,  by  m-^hanizing  farm  operations, 
and  adoption  of  scientific  farming  metlKids. 
Most  of  these  changss  cannot  be  repeated. 
Some  have  led  to  t%i»m  erosion,  depletion, 
and  loss  of  tremendous  acreage,  nor  can  we 
depend  on  a  continuation  of  the  favorable 
weather  enjoyed  during  the  past  decade. 

This  special  observation  turned  up  by  Dr. 
Coulter  should  also  be  thrown  In  here;  In 
19'  agricultural  census  showed  that  512,- 
000  000  acres  of  land  were  available  for  grow- 
ing crops.  Included  with  this  total  21.500  000 
acres  are  under  irrigation.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation facilities  are  capabU  of  serving 
two  and  iwo-thlrds  million  acres  with  a  full 
water  suoply  and  about  the  same  number 
with  supplemental  watwr.  In  addition,  more 
than  a  half-mlUi<«  »cr«  of  Indian  lands  are 
served  under  existing  facilities.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  our  available  water  sup[)ly  will 
serve  about  16,.^.000  acres  not  now  irrigated 
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aad  furnish  addltkinal  tupplle*  to  ■ome  9- 
POO.OOO  more  acrea  In  need  of  supplemental 
water. 

And  whaterer  m«y  be  ti»e  facte  today  aa  to 
o«r  food  and  ftber  tupply.  we  are  pltUuUy 
utgUgtnt  tf  we  do  not  look  to  the  future. 
Tben  what  ot  furt-ficr  demands  on  our  a^- 
cultxiral  planf*  Me  must  recognize  the  dy- 
namic cb«f»ct«r  of  our  mounUng  population. 
Kot  otily  are  requlremeuta  ateadUy  Increaa- 
UJf  year  by  year  on  the  present  per  capita 
bMls.  but  the  rate  of  population  growth  la 
rl^t  now  iv.  exceas  of  3.000.000  yearly.  Pro- 
jected into  the  future.  thU  means  an  addi- 
tion at  »MOM»  la  Um  aext  25  years,  or  a 
'  oaMowkl  pdjitrtatlcwi  at  aoOjOOO.OOO  by  1975. 

K  It  now  requires  2--;  acres  of  harvested 
crops  per  capiU.  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, well  may  the  question  be  a&ked — 
Where  are  we  coing  to  secure  125.000000 
additional  acres  of  good  productive  land  to 
f«ad  50.000.000  more  people  in  the  next  24 
d«CMie8'> 

In  1950,  the  total  acreage  of  wheat  and  corn 
in  the  entire  country  amounted  to  only  1J5.- 
000.000  acres.  Where.  I  ask  you  therefor, 
are  we  to  secure  12S.000.000  addlUonal  acrea 
of  good  farm  Uuid.  or  even  75.000.000  acres? 
AS  a  matter  of  fact,  aarlcultural  experts  are 
hard  put  to  even  see  lO.OOO.OCC  acrea  unless 
tt  be  in  the  watering  of  arid  landa  in  our 
Western  8tau«. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  Is 
to  make  Its  recommeadatlons  to  the  Presi- 
dent E>ecember  1.  Perhaps  It  U  fortunate  we 
rre  meeting  ir  an  annual  session  before  the 
re9u!t«  of  this  committee's  studies  are  made 
known  The  prtnclples  which  should  guide 
cttr  own  determination  of  policy  are  funda- 
mentally the  same.  Tbey  have  been  reit- 
erated year  aftar  year  m  resolution.s.  We 
rhould  be  prepred  to  aaaert  thooe  principles 
wUh  renewed  rlfor.  should  they  In  whole  or 
l:i  part  happen  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
Commission's  findings.  We  ehall  not  add  to 
our  stature  ^y  merely  assuming  a  'me  too" 
attitude  of  complacent  acceptance  of  any 
policy  fixing  KToup.  shall  we  say,  for  the 
aafcs  of  expediency. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  goln^  to  hear 
much  about  in  this  convention — and  with 
which  the  Columbia  Basin  area  Is  currently 
Justly  concerned — is  the  so-called  Bnsln  Ac- 
count with  tu  related  application  of  the  in- 
tarast  component.  They  are  both  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  economic  Justification 
or  fMUlMltty  of  basln-wlde  projects.  Some 
kind  of  bastn-wide  accouiktina;  is  essential  In 
oar  new  concept  of  development  of  all  of  a 
river's  multiple  resources  transcending  Slate 
lines. 

In  a  realistic  evaluation,  the  Interest  com- 
ponent should  be  recognized  as  a  eubaldy. 
pan  and  simple,  to  be  obtained  through  op- 
eration of  the  power  features  from  different 
units  of  a  given  project.  It  became  a  stib- 
aldy  or  direct  aid  to  irrlgatlun  only  by  in- 
terpretation of  law  (the  Solicitor's  Opinion) 
end  nut  through  any  legialatlve  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Any  objection  I  hold  to  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  "Interest  component"  has  never  been 
Its  BCtuaJ  application  to  the  building  cost* 
of  Reclamauon  projects,  but  rather  to  the 
method  employed  in  ita  use.  8o  far  as  I 
know  Congresa  has  never  authorized  Its  ap- 
plication. We  havs  seemed  to  place  our- 
selve.n  in  a  position  of  fear.  ie«t.  If  Congress 
be  asked  to  approve  what  is  being  done,  tbey 
might  turn  thumbs  down.  I  sm  in  fullest 
accord  with  Pederal  subsidy  to  whatever  ex- 
tent It  is  necessary  to  buUd  worth-while  rec- 
laoaatlan  projects — projects  that  meet  the 
rigid  t«at  of  economic  feasibility — subsidy 
that  will  he  paid  back  to  the  Oovernment 
many  times  over.  But  let  us  ask  for  tliose 
subsidies  on  a  baais  uf  economic  Justiflcallon 
with<TUt  fear  or  apology,  with  full  under- 
Btatidlng  by  the  Congrsss.  In  support  of  a 
program  that  U  aotmd.  and  for  the  good  ot 


And  m  Justification  of  subsidies — besldss 
the  economic  featurea  to  which  reference 
haa  always  been  made — may  I  point  cut  an- 
other salient  factor  It  U  most  slt;nlftcant  to 
me  th^t  the  •7.000.000,000  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  throughout  these 
United  States  from  the  time  the  program  waa 
first  instituted  in  1834  (125  years  ago>  on 
water  conservation  and  rel.-ited  works,  our  17 
western  Reclamation  States — while  receiving 
only  55  percent  of  the  total  expenditures, 
will  repay  72  percent  of  all  the  reimbursable 
money — or  a  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1  over 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Five  of  these 
western  States  even  show  such  notable  re- 
payment assignments  as  In  excess  of  95  per- 
cent of  all  funds  expended  on  water  re- 
sources by  the  Federal  Government  In  their 
respective  Stales.  These  are  the  States  of: 
Arizona.  98  6  percent  to  be  repaid;  Wv'O- 
ming.  97  3  percent:  Utah,  96  4  percent:  Idaho, 
90  percent;  and  Nevada.  95.5  percent. 

Yes.  generation  end  sale  of  hydroelectric 
power  rcmalriS  a  salient  factor  In  further  de- 
vlopnYent  of  irrigation  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  finding  a  way  to  meet  the  ever- 
widening  gap  between  that  share  of  the 
cost  which  water  users  are  able  to  pay  and 
the  total  amount  required  for  getting  water 
supply  onto  arid  lands.  Conflicts  have  arisen 
In  different  areas,  but  it  centers  for  the  most 
part   ar<}und  two  major  questions: 

1.  Just  how  the  revenue  from  sale  of  hydro- 
power  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  building  Irri- 
gation projects. 

2.  How  'ar  should  the  Federal  Government 
go  In  development  of  the  so-called  public 
power. 

Should  the  basin-account  method  b?  em- 
ployed for  the  pooling  of  funds  In  a  basin  like 
the  Columbia,  or  the  Missouri?  Should  the 
interest  component  be  applied  directly  as  a 
subsidy  to  irrigation  development,  or  should 
rates  be  estabusiied  to  compensate  for  such 
Interest  obligations? 

Should  the  Pederal  Government  tie  per- 
mitted to  expand  Us  activities  In  the  power 
distribution  field  to  the  end  that  transmis- 
sion lines  be  constructed  In  ^Iven  areas  With- 
out regnrj  to  existing  distribution  facilities 
built  with  private  capital  or  where  private 
enterprise  stands  willing  to  construct  any 
nece&sa.-y  expansion  of  transmitting  fa- 
cilities'' 

Should  the  ambitions  of  our  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment go  on  uncurbed  by  permitting  such 
practice  as  In  the  Southwest,  where,  when 
specifically  denied  the  use  of  funds  to  build 
t.'ansralsslon  lines  and  steam  plant*  by  the 
Congress,  It  teams  up  with  RKA  and  goes 
rls;ht  on  doing  what  Congress  speclfkaily 
directed  should  not  be  done? 

Should  the  Pederal  Government  Insist  on 
taking  ownership  and  management  of  power 
plants  built  and  paid  for  by  private  irriga- 
tion districts  Jurt  because  they  happen  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  consideration  for 
supplementary   water  supply? 

Should  Pederal  agencies  usurp  the  power 
of  local  self-rule  or  should  the  Jurl.-Kllctlon 
of  States  and  local  governmental  entities  be 
recognized  as  waa  the  Intent  of  the  founders 
of  our  country? 

All  these  questions  are  among  those  you 
will  hear  discussed  during  our  sessions — and 
by  men  far  more  able  to  dlsctiss  them  than 
myself.  Prom  these  presentations  I  hope 
wlil  come  enlightenment  that  may  make  It 
posalble  for  us  to  be  more  confident,  mors 
firm,  m  whatever  conclusions  we  reach.  Let 
it  be  crystal-clear  that  any  defense  we  offer 
for  private  utilities  is  done  solely  on  a  basis 
that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  private- 
enterprise  system  which  we  champion,  and 
not  t>ecause  of  any  particular  chosen  segment 
of  that  system,  or  of  any  punitive  obligation 
our  organisation  might  conceivably  be  under. 

The  Pre.Mdent  of  the  United  States  him- 
self Is  credited  with  saying  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  have  private  power  companies  han- 
dle the  tiaiiimlSBinn  of  Government -pro- 
duced hydrotlMtrit  p«wsr  wbM»ov«r  they  can 


do  as  good  a  Job  as  the  Pederal  Government. 
Private  utilities  should  take  him  at  his  word 
and  rise  to  the  cjccaslon  of  that  challenge. 
Congress  should,  at  the  same  time,  make  a 
declaration  of  Federal  power  policy  in  keep- 
ing with  fair  appraisals  of  the  capacities  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  ever-increasing 
needs  for  more  electric  power.  Private  in- 
dustry must  stand  ready  to  meet  Its  full  re- 
sponsibility and  measure  up  to  what  may 
rea.sonably  t)e  expected. 

In  connection  with  the  authorlzatlcn  of 
any  new  power  development,  particularly  as  a 
defense  njeasure  during  the  present  world 
crisis,  we  should  be  continually  vli^lant.  lest 
some  project,  definitely  containing  potential 
imgatlor  factors,  be  authorized  and  con- 
structed without  ."ipecific  provision  for  later 
development  of  the  Irrigation  features  of  the 
given  project  as  soon  as  practicable. 

If  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
has  any  Justification,  certainly  it  is  found 
in  our  obligation  of  service  to  water  ujcrs. 
those  who  operate  Irrlsfa'.lon  projects — the 
men  on  the  land,  as  Marshall  Dana  will  tell 
you.  Sometimes  It  occurs  to  your  presi- 
dent that  our  anxiety  to  secure  construction 
of  projects  Is  not  matched  by  our  desire  or 
determination  to  protect  the  Interecta  of 
those  In  whose  hands  rect  the  fate  of  thocs 
projects,  success  or  failure. 

Here,  too.  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past 
few  years,  as  attention  centered  more  and 
more  on  ^he  bacln-wlde  aspect,  a  tcndenc:'  to 
impose  upon  operators  restrictions  Indica- 
tive of  unwarranted  Federal  control.  Wit- 
ness that.  In  spite  of  completion  of  several 
large  reservoirs  within  the  authonzed  Mis- 
souri Basin  plan,  save  for  netrotlatlon  on  a 
very  small  municipal  water  supply  unit,  not 
one  repayment  contract  haa  been  tuccess- 
fully  negotiated  to  this  date — and  it  has  been 
sjt  years  since  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  1944  Flood  Con- 
trol Act. 

Onl-  uncompromising  inslstance  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  terms  to  which 
water  users  could  not  possibly  comply,  such 
as  on  the  Frenchman-Cambridge  project  In 
Ncbrii&ka.  the  Owl  Creek  In  Wyoming,  uud 
Heart  Butie  in  Nurth  Dakota,  seem  to  have 
been  responsible  (or  this  situation.  Our  as- 
s:„claUon  thruugh  resolutions  and  otherwise 
should  seek  to  remedy  this  situation  ss 
promptly  as  potislble. 

Expressions  of  public  opinion  become  more 
and  more  pronounced  that  pe<^)ple  of  this 
Nation  are  not  willing  to  accept  grealer  regi- 
mentation of  their  economy.  It  Is  tecum- 
Ing  plainer  day  by  day  that  they  want  no 
Euperimpossd  goverumcntal  agency  control- 
log  our  destiny — no  CVA's  or  MVA's — they 
want  mdividual  rlgbu  and  the  private-en- 
terprise system  to  be  kept  inviolate.  They 
frown  U!K)n  those  who  would  take  lightly 
their  obligatlosM  of  office  «X'  cast  aspersions 
upon  men  who  placs  the  highest  premium  on 
loyally  to  American  traditions  In  govern- 
ment. 

From  such  expressions  of  public  sentiment 
the  Depu-iment  of  Inferior,  with  which  the 
future  of  reclamation  Is  so  incumbent,  might 
well  take  anotbar  look,  lest  there  remain  In 
that  arm  of  the  Psderal  Government  any  In- 
dividual whose  loyally  to  socialistic  phlloeo- 
phlea  be  placed  above  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try— and  let  us  not  forget  that  the  unmu- 
takable  prunouncement  of  .sucb  public  opin- 
ion places  upon  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  even  greater  responsibilities  in 
the  developntent  and  control  of  our  water 
resources — responsibilities  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  States  and  local  governmental 
units  against  any  further  usurpation  of  their 
rights  by  Federal  authorities. 

I  have  faith  that  we  will  mef>t  this  test, 
because  I  have  an  abiding  faith  m  America, 
faith  in  the  West,  faith  In  the  people  who 
are  still  willing  to  preserve  our  free  farm  of 
government  and  the  Individual  rights  of 
svsry  frssdooa-loviug  cliucu. 
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We  should  remember  that  while  men  risk 
their  lives  In  battle  lines,  we  at  home  have 
the  very  deep  obligation  to  see  that  they 
are  not  deceived  over  what  they  fight  to 
protect.  We  need  to  malnUin  a  strong,  a 
solvent  Government — a  balanced  economy — 
a  contented  citizenry. 

Proper  guarding  and  sound  development 
of  cur  natural  water  resources  will  make  as 
Significant  a  contribution  to  these  obliga- 
tions as  any  other  single  undertaking  to 
wh:ch  we  could  employ  our  talents. 

As  we  go  into  the  20th  year  of  our  exist- 
ence for  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  cur 
organization  Is  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fied attitude  and  approach  toward  our  com- 
mon objectives.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
healthy  for  anybody:  they  make  for  sounder 
conclusions  always — but  tht^se  differences 
must  of  necessity  come  Into  final  focus  of 
unity  to  gain  otu  ends;  when  we  march  into 
battle,  we  must  be  of  one  mind,  pressing 
toward  one   common  goal,  if  our  objective 

Is  to  be  won. 

Ability  to  reconcile  differences  provides  a 
real  test  of  one's  true  capacity  for  public 
service,  hla  ability  to  adjust  himself  to  ever- 
changing  conditions  in  a  changing  world. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  great  de- 
fender of  liberty,  who  once  said,  "I  a-m  not 
an  advocate  for  frequent  changes  In  laws  and 
institutions,  but  laws  and  institutions  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  as  that  becomes  more  devel- 
oped, more  enlightened,  and  as  new  discov- 
eries are  made,  new  truih.s  discovered,  and 
manner  and  opinions  change,  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must 
advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  tunes. '• 

And  so  It  is  with  us.  Times  and  customs 
change.  We  must  be  able  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  those  changes  which  will  maie  lor 
a  greater  west  and  a  greater  America. 


A     Reservist's     View     of    the     RcserT« 
ProgT^am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  P.  NELSON 

or  MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11,  1950 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowing  letter  received  from  a 
soldier  constituent,  because  I  think  It 
gives  enlightemng  information  at  first 
hand  on  the  way  our  Reserve  program  is 
being  handled .  I  ha ve  omitted  the  name 
of  the  constituent  so  that  he  may  incur 
no  difficulties. 

The  letter  follows: 

DxAB  CoNGaxsaxAif :  For  quite  some  time 
I  have  been  considering  wriUng  you  a  letter, 
hoping  to  bring  to  your  altenUon  a  few  of 
ttM  past  and  present  conditions  which  have 
eimfused  and  still  are  confusing  me  m  my 
tour  of  Army  duty. 

To  t>egln  with.  I  and  many  at  my  com- 
panions in  the  Army  today  are  members  of 
the  EnlUted  Reserve  Corps.  Many  of  us  en- 
listed because  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  Reserve  Corps  was  to  be  a  pool  of 
hlghlv  trained  and  skilled  personnel  from 
Which  the  Army  would  draw  Its  technicians 
and  s{iecialUts  In  the  event  that  this  country 
was  ever  required  to  fight  another  war. 
Many  of  us  were  married,  had  families,  and 
believed  that  the  Enlisted  Reserves  was  Just 


the  place  to  keep  us  Informed  on  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Army  sf>  i.^^ai,  should  ue  be 
needed,  we  would  b*»  ready  to  serve  in  the 
best  way  we  knew  how. 

Second:y  a  gre.u  number  of  the  Enlisted 
Reserves  wTe  ^iii:,izne<i.  to  units.  These  were 
unlU  Of  the  same  branch  o:  Uie  service  i:i 
which  they  had  served  belore.  Many  of  their 
friends  and  fellow  workers  b*lont;eci  to  these 
units.  They  felt  that  by  joining  these  units, 
thev  would  at  least  have  the  comfort  of  being 
with  someone  they  knew,  shotild  their  units 
t>e  -ailed  to  active  duty. 

Now  comes  the  one  and  only  gripe  or  com- 
plaint that  I  have  to  register.  Why  weren't 
the  Organized  Reserves  called  as  units,  so 
tiiat  each  man  could  be  assigned  to  the  work 
for  which  he  was  trained,  without  a  great 
deal  of  additional  training,  hardship,  and.  in 
some  cases,  broken  hearts  and  spirits? 

We  were  first  of  all  disbanded  as  imits. 
assigned  to  Inactive  groups,  then  assigned  to 
volunteer  Reserve  groups.  Alter  thli^  we  were 
called  for  physical  examinations  and.  before 
we  had  a  chance  to  get  our  second  wind,  were 
told  to  report  lor  active  duly.  Some  of  your 
Massachusetts  colleagues  have  been  investi- 
gating this  for  the  past  3  or  4  weeks,  mo&tly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  enlisted  Reserve 
group  that  was  called  from  that  State  had 
so  little  time  to  get  their  personal  affairs 
settled  before  leaving  for  camp.  This  is  the 
proup  that  you  probably  have  read  ab<jut  m 
the  Boston  papers,  who  tlu^atened  to  charter 
a  bU3  and  go  a.  w.  o.  1.  U  they  were  not  granted 
a  few  days  at  home  before  leaving  thii  camp 
for  oversea.s.  I  happened  to  be  assigned  to 
the  same  company  as  these  men  and  it  was 
largely  ti-rough  their  efforts  that  I  was  able 
to  get  a  few  days  at  home  myself,  although 
most  of  the  boys  from  Maine  who  were  called 
did  get  a  longer  period  of  lime  to  close  up 
their  personal  affairs  than  the  tKiys  from 
Massacliuseits. 

There  are  a  great  deal  of  other  things  that 
puzzle  an.  Some  cf  tnem  I  may  be  all  wet 
on.  but  others  seem  to  be  happening  to  the 
other  reservists  in  this  camp,  and  also  in 
other    camps    where    reservlsu    have    been 

trained. 

Most  of  us  were  recalled  as  specialists  or 
Sechnicians.  but  wnen  we  arrived  here  at 
Camp  Breckinridge  we  were  assigned  to  In- 
fantry training  units  and  plamly  told  that 
we  were  cannon  fodder  and  that  we  were 
headed  for  Korea,  or  any  ether  hot  spot  where 
the  cold  war  got  too  hot. 

Many  of  us  had  had  no  previous  Infantry 
traming,  and  many  others,  mcluduig  myself, 
bad  never  had  training  with  any  of  the  Army 
weapons,  yet  we  were  given  96  hours  ci  basic 
infantry  training  as  a  refresher  course.  A 
refresher  course,  m  my  way  of  thinking.  Is 
learning  scmeihing  that  you  have  forgotten; 
It  cannot  refresh  your  memory  If  you  never 
knew  It  before. 

Many  of  us  attempted  to  get  assigned  to 
this  post  or  to  any  other  post  where  we  wou!d 
not  be  too  far  from  home.  Although  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  trained  technicians  and 
specialists  right  here  on  this  post,  the  men 
were  sent  to  Korea,  or  to  some  other  overseas 
post.  In  some  cases  the  commanding  ofBcers 
of  the  various  units  on  the  post  attempted  to 
have  us  transferred  to  their  units  but  were 
told  by  higher  headquarters  that  this  was  not 
possible.  Myself  and  five  others  were  called 
to  the  post  hospital.  Interviewed  by  the  ad- 
jutant, and  asked  If  we  would  like  to  be 
assigned.  We  were  all  former  members  cf 
the  medical  department  and  he  told  us  that 
he  was  short  of  trained  personr.el  and  would 
get  us  transferred  as  soon  as  we  made  up  our 
minds  whether  we  would  like  it  here  or  not. 
Nothing  came  of  it,  but  2  weeks  later  we 
were  assigned  to  the  post  hospital  on  special 
duty  and  four  of  us  spent  2  weeks  cleaniri;? 
out  empty  buildings.  The  nurses  and  dcxrtcrs 
assigned  to  the  hospital  are  asking  for 
trained  help  and  they  are  getting  men  from 
various  branches  of  the  service  who  have  only 


seen  the  Inside  of  a  hospital  or  dispensary  aa 
patients.  The  acove  I  k:..  w  atout  Vra'..>e  it 
actually  happened  u  n.e,  aiid.  if  *hat  I  hear 
is  true,  It  has  happened  to  ethers  frcm  ^.il.er 
companies  and  other  branches  of  the  serMce. 
Why  Is  the  Army  .-ieuding  its  trained  men 
overseas  and  spending  a  lot  of  time  and 
mor.ey  taking  men  out  of  various  units  and 
tra.ning  them  in  some  other  specialties  when 
there  is  su'h  an  acute  shortuKe  ol  manpower 
in  this  country  and  so  lew  trained  and  skilled 
specialists?  An  example  of  thU  is  happening 
right  here  at  the  post  hospital.  A  n'orse  la 
assigned  to  teach  the  new  men  assigned  to 
the  hospital  for  duty,  yet  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  trained  medics  on  the  post  who 
could  do  the  jobs  without  any  training  I 
should  say.  were  on  the  post,  because  most  of 
them  have  been  uansf erred  to  parts  tm- 
known. 

I  am  not  Intending  for  this  letter  to  be  a 
complaint,  the  Good  Lord  knows  that  you 
receive  enough  of   them  from  other  people. 
These  are  s<jme  things  which  I  have  had  on 
my  mind  for  quite  soma  time.    I  thought  at 
first    that   it   was   Just   like   before,    the   old 
Army  game,  but  now  I  beeln  to  think  that 
maybe   something  else   Is   behind    it   all.     I 
went  home  lor  a  few  days  in  November  and 
during  my  trip   I   met   a  lot   of  people   and 
talked  to  a  lot  of  people.     I  also  met  a  large 
number  of  soldiers,  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men.     I  find   that  the   same  thing  is   hap- 
pening In  other  camps.     It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  officers  commanding  our  companies. 
regiments,    or    divisions.      They    have    co- 
operated with  us  as  much  as  they  were  per- 
mitted    to    In    granting     leaves,     furlouglis, 
passes,  and  many  other  things  that  we  have 
asked   for,    but    when    it    comes    to    assign- 
ment of  personnel  at  the  Job  which   thev 
should  be  doing,  no  one  on  this  post  seems 
to  have  the  authority  to  do  that       Someone 
is   creating    a   lot   of   confusion.      Every    day 
we  read  in  the  Army  Tim«s  or  other  -^rmy 
publications   that   certain   changes   for    the 
good  of  the  Army  are  being  made,  or  are  to 
be  made,  yet  in  the  next  issue  these  changes 
have  been  suspended  or  postp<  ned      We  are 
told   that  If  we   have  had   a  long   period  of 
prior    active   service    and   have   families,    we 
will    not   be   sent   overseas.     We   read   about 
this    In   news   dispatches  from  Washington, 
yet  men  are  being  sent  overseas  who  have 
spent   4   or   5   years   there.     We   read   about 
men  being  deferred  from  the  draft  for  minor 
physical  ailments,  yet  we  have  men  In  our 
company  and  some  who  have  been  sent  over- 
seas who  were  receiving  oxnpensstlon  Trom 
the   Veterans"    Administration  before    oeing 
recalled  to  active  duty.    This  is  another  point 
worth  remembering:  a  great  number  of  re- 
servists were  called  to  active  duty  and  given 
the  flimsiest  of  physical  examinations.     As 
soon    as    they    arrived    in    camp    they    were 
given  examinations  by  the  Army  doctors  and 
discharged  aa  soon  as  the  paper  work  could 
be   completed.     Another   waste   of   time  and 
manpower. 

Although  all  the  things  that  I  have  men- 
tioned above  are  happening  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen,  the  morale  is  cood  We 
have  been  pretty  low  sometimes  but  always 
manage  to  get  back  up  to  where  we  can  face 
another  day.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
men  going  aw  o.  1..  but  most  of  them  are 
scheduled  for  overseas  shipment  and  that  Is 
about  the  only  way  that  they  can  get  home 
to  say  good-by  to  their  wives  ar.d  families 
before  leaving.  Very  few  of  them  failed  to 
return  In  time  to  go  out  with  their  ship- 
ment group. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  us 
that  scmecne  Is  foiilmg  the  Army  up.  Who 
it  is.  we  don't  know,  but  we  do  know  that 
should  the  Communists  attempt  to  create 
confusion  and  unrest,  dissension,  tjrolren 
morale,  and  loss  of  spirit  in  the  A.Tny  to- 
day, they  would  be  using  Just  about  the  same 
tactics  that  have  been  used  to  confuse  us. 
We  dont  think  it  Is  the  Communist*,  bat. 
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mhitem  U  K  they  v*  dolnf  a  beautiful 
)ob. 

I  beUere  that  tou  must  hare  rewd  about 
MKM^h  of  this.  If  you  couW  fo  thu  lar. 
Tou  cmn  uae  thte  Uittme  tor  whatever  it  ti 
worth  and  IX  tou  want  to.  you  can  read  Jt 
In  Congresa.  It  may  help  the  people  ol  thU 
countTT  r«aj»  what  they  are  up  again«t. 
Ey  the  time  It  rcAchca  you  I  may  be  on  my 
way  oreraeas.  or  to  some  other  camp,  al- 
tboush  I  am  not  yet  on  orders  to  ship  out. 
Toura  for  pe«ce. 


Ai  Additional  Advertising  Blast  by 
CmaSa  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KCN.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  19S0 

Mr  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  part 
7  of  the  Omaha  doctors'  "lie  and  smear" 
ad%'ertising  campaign  is  as  follows. 

On  October  31.  1950.  the  following  ad- 
veriisement  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald; 

Mb.  Wage  EAaitn.  Do  Totj  Waict  Asothei 
DoccnoN  F«OM  Youa  P*t  CnrcK? 
The  proposed  compulsory  national  health 
Insurance  (socialized  medicine)  would  mean 
another  payroll  deduction. 
WHAT  IS  rrT 
Compulsory  national  health  Insurance  la 
politically    controlled    medicine.      It    is    not 
insixrance   by   any   stretch   of    the   Imagina- 
tion. 

WHO  BtJWS  m 

The  OoTemment  will  through  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  This  agency  will  collect 
the  tax  (another  deduction  Irom  your  pay 
check  I.  control  the  money,  set  the  rules, 
determine  the  service,  direct  doctor  and  pa- 
tient partlclpatior.  and  dominate  every  citl- 
aen's  medical  affairs. 

WHAT  rots  rr  costt 

Estimates  of  tax  economist*  and  medical 
experts  range  from  »e.000.000.000  to  aiS.- 
000.000.000  a  year. 

WHO  PATS  roe  rr» 

You  do.  whether  you  want  it  or  not.  Every 
wage  earner  will  have  to  pay  through  an- 
other payroll  ueduction. 

WHAT   A»X  Till   BXNtrrTST 

The  pponsora  iise  such  vague  terms  as 
"when  funds  are  available."  "Insofar  as  pc«- 
•ible."  and  "when  facilities  permit  "  The 
only  poailive  thing  U  that  U  guarantees  % 
new  payroll  tax  and  leas  take-home  money 
for  you. 

IS  rr  cooc  fcb  ambsicat 

No;  because  in  every  great  nation  that  has 
tried  It — Germany,  RussU.  Prance,  and 
Grettt  Britain— the  reaulU  have  been:  sec- 
ond-rate medical  care;  decline  of  medical 
education  and  research;  invasion  of  the  pa- 
tient s  personal  privacy;  political  control  in 
^ac«  of  medical  direction:  a  new  hierarchy 
at  government  administrators;  a  growlnij- 
biffer-by-the-day  tax  burden,  and  the  ex- 
tenalan  of  control  over  other  proleaslons. 

Make  no  mistake.  Oovernmenl-spon-sored 
CMapulwry  health  insurance  U  soclalUed 
medicine  You  will  be  the  one  to  suffer.  If 
>oa  valu«  your  health  and  your  liberty,  hsht 


to  keep  bureaucratic  politics  out  of  medi- 
cine your  American  medicine  that  has  made 
America  the  healthiest  great  Nation  In  the 
world  Fight  by  electing  to  Congress  a  Rep- 
resentative that  wUl  flght  to  keep  socialism 
from  the  American  scene. 

ThU  ad  paid  for  by  the  Healing  Arts  Com- 
mittee Dr.  M.  C  Howard,  chairman,  doc- 
tors Dr.  J.  PhU  Redgwick;  nvirses.  Claire  J. 
Siet^'^n,  R.  N  ;  technicians.  Rita  Gillespie; 
dentists.  Dr.  C.  H.  Schrc*der;  d.uggists.  W.  E. 
Shainholu:  optometrists.  Dr.  W  F.  Noland; 
chiropodists.  Dr    H.  O.  Wleseman. 

Vote  for  How.\RD  BuTFrrr  for  Corgresa  on 
November  7. 

On  November  1.  1950.  this  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  : 

Blue  Shield,  the  doctors'  own  plan  for 
stirglcal-medlcal  care,  observes  Its  sixth  an- 
niversary by  announcing  new.  more  liberal 
surgical  and  medical  benefits 

These  expanded  benefits  will  be  offered  to 
employee  and  community  groups  enrolling 
after  October  31.  The  n?w  program  will  re- 
place all  existing  memberships  beginning 
January  1.  1951.  as  paymenu  fall  due.  The 
new  benelits  follow: 

In-hoepltal  medical  care  Is  Increased  from 
30  days  to  70  days  per  admission,  and  the 
t)enefit  payment  is  Increased  from  %3  per  day 
lo  W  per  day. 

Benefit  payments  for  numerous  major  op- 
erations are  increased  from  $150  to  $2C0 

Benefit  payments  for  numerous  other  serv- 
ices  have   been    increased 

The  schedule  of  benefits  alao  Include*  a 
number  of  service*  not  formerly  listed 

Increased  benefits  for  some  types  of  radia- 
tion treatment  for  cancer 

The  following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
other  benefits  which  Blue  Shield  member- 
al--ip  provides 

1.  Beneau  for  setting  of  fractttres  and  dis- 
locations. 

2.  Allowances  for  ntlnor  surgery  In  the  doc- 
t     's  office. 

3  Benefits  for  blood  transfxislons.  patho- 
logical services,  and  electrocardiograph.  (In- 
hoepital  me<1lcal  care  cases  only  » 

4  Allowances  for  X-rays  for  accident.  In- 
hospital  care  and  surgical  cases. 

5.  Benefics  for  maternity  and  obstetrical 
care  after  10  months"  continuous  family 
membarshlp. 

6  Allowances  for  anesthesia. 

7  The  amounu  listed  In  the  schedule  of 
benefits  will  be  accepted  as  full  payment  for 
services  bv  Blue  Shlelf.  participating  physi- 
cians If  the  members  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  W,800  lU  married)  or  $1,800  (If 
single). 

oua  ebcobd  or  sehvicz  to  nbbbaska 
The  Blua  Shield  plan  was  organized  No- 
vember 1.  1944.  by  the  Omahr  Douglas 
County  Medical  Society,  and  was  approved 
later  by  the  Nebraska  SUte  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Because  of  outstanding  service  to 
lu  members,  the  plan  has  grown  steadily  and 
ra.pldly  until  today  It  points  proudly  lo  this 
record:  Number  of  members.  140,631:  serv- 
ices rendered.  61.506;  amount  paid  to  date 
for  members"  services.  $2,010,190. 

Smart    people   know    a   good   thing    when 

thev  see  It 

Membership  In  the  Blue  Shield  plan  Is 
available  to  t>er»on8  working  In  firms  where 
there  are  four  or  more  employed  For  full 
particulars  write  the  Blue  Shield  plan  today. 

Blue  Shield  endorsed  by  your  doctors,  has 
been  awarded  the  seal  of  acceptance  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  excellence 
of  contract.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
premium  dollar  Is  returned  to  subscribers 
In  service  benefits. 

Thc  BttTX  Shikla  PlaK. 

OuAHA,  Nxsa. 


KECORD 

The  Relation  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^'T.^T!VE9 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 
Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon  W.  R.  POACE.  Member  of  Congress, 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  A!?riculture,  delivered  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  EhiUas,  Tex..  De- 
cember 13.  1950: 

The  Rit.ATioN  or  Forbicn  Affairs  to  thi 
Amebican  Fabmcb 
Mr  Chairman,  slz  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  myself.  I  want 
to  thank  the  people  of  Dallas  for  their  sp.eu- 
did  hospitality;  as  a  citizen  of  Texas.  I  v.ant 
to  extend  to  all  those  from  other  sections  a 
heartv  welcome,  nut  only  to  the  great  city 
of  Dallas— "Big  D.""  as  we  say— but  I  want  to 
urge  you  to  visit  the  blacH  prairies,  the  red 
hills  the  high  plains,  and  the  irrigated  val- 
levs  which,  with  the  people  who  Inhabit 
these  areas,  make  of  Texas  the  No.  1  agricul- 
tural State  of  the  Union.  You  wlU  be  mighty 
welcome  wherever  you  go. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  done  much  for  farm 
people  m  TexAs.  just  as  it  has  for  farm  people 
across  America.  Dovm  here  In  Texas  we 
think  we  are  especially  fortunate  to  have 
Walter  Hammond  as  our  leader.  He  Is  a 
great  American  by  any  standard,  and  more 
and  more  people  are  coming  to  know  It  each 
year.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  alwavs  happy  when  Walter  appears 
before  our  committee  as  a  representative  of 
the  farmers  of  my  home  State.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  group  of  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  are  here  today,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  wonderful  progress  that 
ha-,  been  made  In  the  standard  of  rural  living 
In  recent  years. 

It  has  only  been  In  the  lajst  half  century 
that  we  have  be^sun  to  recoguize  agriculture 
as  one  of  the  most  complicated,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  vital  activities  of  clvUlted 
man.  When  I  was  a  boy.  I  lived  In  a  typical 
agricultural  community  In  central  west 
Texas.  30  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  I 
can  well  remember  that  every  boy  with  any 
ambition  at  all  looked  forward  to  preparing 
himself  for  some  type  of  urban  activity.  We 
thought  that  when  a  man  failed  at  every- 
thing else,  he  could  turn  to  farming.  So 
long  as  rural  people  held  agriculture  In  such 
low  esteem.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  city  folks 
called  tis  hayseeds?  UntU  this  viewpoint 
was  reversed,  there  was  Indeed  little  oppor- 
tunity on  the  farm,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  b^- 
lleve  that  possibly  the  greatest  service  which 
farm  organizations  like  the  Farm  Bureau 
have  rendered  was  to  give  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  farm  people  themselves,  a 
better  understandini?  of  the  dignity  and  the 
complexity  of  agriculture  as  a  profession. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  know  our 
farmers  are  today  among  our  best  Intormed 
citizens,  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  on  the  relations  of  foreign 
affairs  to  the  American  farmer.  Most  of 
us  realize  that  Just  now  anything  that  In- 
volves the  foreign  relations  of  our  Govern- 
ment vitally  affects  every  group,  but  I  doubt 
If  most  of  us  realize  how  generally  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  are  mlsunder- 
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stood  and  how  likely  Is  anyone  who  speaks 
on  the  subject  to  be  misinterpreted.  There 
Is.  therefore,  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  pubUc  speakers  to  touch  on  this  subject. 
I  believe,  however,  that  thU  Is  no  lime  for 
sUence.  I  would  not  Invite  or  encourage  de- 
sertion, but  I  believe  real  vuilty  of  purpose 
can  only  be  obtained  by  frank  discu&sijn  and 
understanding  of  our  problems.  I  beUeve 
that  our  farmers,  lietter  than  some  other 
groups,  know  that  the  world  has  grown  small. 
Today  it  requires  fair  leas  time  to  travel  from 
Dallas  to  Bangkok.  Johannesburg,  or  San 
Paula,  or  for  that  maUer  to  any  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  than  it  did  to  travel  to  the 
capital  of  this  State  when  Neely  Bryan  built 
the  first  cabin  in  what  was  to  become  this 
commercial  center  of  the  Southwest.  Yes 
the  world  has  grown  exceedingly  small. 
Space  mtist  today  be  measured  In  hours  of 
elapsed  time,  not  In  miles  or  leagues.  Even 
a  short  generation  ago.  we  first  reluctantly 
admitted  that  we  might  be  Infiuenced  by 
Eurojaean  affairs,  but  we  were  smugly  con- 
fident that  we  would  never  have  more  than 
an  academic  Interest  in  the  economy  or  the 
government  of  Sit>erla.  Korea.  Ceylon,  or 
Iran.  Today  the  very  mention  of  Siberia  and 
Korea  bring  up  most  unpleasant  pictures. 
Poialbly  we  better  become  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ceylon  and  Iran,  ai.d  that 
promptly.  If  we  would  avoid  similar  unpleas- 
ant famUlarlty  a  little  farther  down  the  line. 
And  the  American  farmer  may  have  a  much 
closer  relationship  with  those  events  than 
he  realizes. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  what  I 
mean.  I  visited  the  Middle  East  Just  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  I  found  it  to  be  a 
land  of  abject  poverty,  of  exploitation  of  the 
masses  and  of  scanty  and  undeveloped  natu- 
ral resources.  In  short.  I  found  It  danger- 
ously ready  In  many  respects  for  a  commu- 
nistic revolution.  It  still  contains  some  of 
the  strongest  aniicommunlstlc  sentiment  In 
the  world.  I  therefore  don't  mean  that  the 
Middle  East  Is  lost,  but  It  will  be  lost  If  we 
fall  to  try  to  imderstand  Its  problems.  I 
doubt,  however.  If  I  would  have  gone  to  the 
Middle  East  or  learned  much  about  these 
problems  myself  had  I  not  had  them  forced 
on  me.  Early  In  September  I  went  to  Dub- 
lin with  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  my  good  friend.  Hen.  Harold 
Cootxr.  of  North  Carolina.  Alor.g  with 
seven  other  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate we  constituted  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  parliaments  of 
the  world.  Dtiring  the  course  o!  debate  a 
de'egate  from  Ceylon  rose  and  fxainteii  his 
finger  toward  the  American  delegation  and 
said.  '"You  have  food  to  give  to  any  man 
whose  sMAn  Is  white,  but  you  have  none  for 
starving  people  who  are  black  or  brown." 
He  continued  and  charged  that  our  agri- 
culture program  was  deliberately  designed  to 
keep  the  price  of  food  so  high  that  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  could  not  buy  it.  He  then 
Tent  on  to  say  that  there  were  600  COO .000 
starring  people  on  our  side  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain. He  closed  with  the  communistic 
line  that  "as  between  starvation  and  com- 
munism, we  will  take  the  latter."* 

Obviously,  the  American  delegation  could 
not  let  such  a  challenge  go  unanswered. 
Al-er  a  caucus,  I  was  selected  to  answer  the 
charges.  I  answered  his  lat,t  charge  first  be- 
cause I  realized  that  It  was  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  the  common  but  fatal  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  choices  avaUable  to  them 
which  has  led  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
World  to  embrace  communuim.  A  people 
can  take  both  communum  and  starvation. 
but  they  cannot  choose  t>etween  them  The 
•ooeptance  of  communism  h-Hs  never  saved 
any  people  from  starvation  It  is  tnie  that 
democracy  cauuot  alone  guarantee  an  ade- 


quate standard  of  livir.e.  but  communism 
can  and  does  g'.ve  rather  definite  a*surar.ce 
of  want.  The  people  of  South  Asia  do  not 
have  the  choice  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ceylon  posed. 

It  was.  I  felt,  a  rather  simple  matter  to 
point  ou*.  that  our  eifts  of  food  have  never 
been  based  on  the  race  or  color  of  the  re- 
cipient. We  have  civen  fooc  and  other  neces- 
sities to  distressed  people  al:  over  the  world 
Including  those  of  Japan  £nd  Ir.dia.  True, 
we  have  recently  extended  ereater  aid  to  the 
pecple  of  Western  Europe.  This  fact  ^rew  out 
of  the  emergency  nature  of  their  need  and 
the  fact  that  the  terrible  w;u-  damage  in 
that  part  of  the  world  was  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  conflict  in  which  we  were  a  par- 
ticipant. Certainly  Ceylon  and  India  have 
suffered  no  comp.irabie  Interference  with 
their  own  productivity. 

Probably  the  question  as  to  our  price 
structure  was  the  most  difficult  to  answer. 
It  was  difficult  because  I  realized  that  this 
man  from  the  other  side  of  the  earth  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  understand  a  program 
which  is  so  cenerally  misunderstood  at  home. 

Under  our  system  farm  production  is  de- 
pendent on  the  hope  of  reasonably  high 
prices.  Our  farm  proeram  is  Intended  to 
strengthen  the  hope  of  an  adequate  return 
to  the  producer.  In  short,  the  American 
method  of  getting  production  is  to  hold  out 
the  hope  of  rewards  to  the  producer.  This 
Is  the  antithesis  of  the  commur.lstic  method. 
Communl.«:m.  which  our  friend  from  Ceylon 
threatened  to  embrace,  seeks  to  secure  pro- 
duction by  assigning  goals  and  punishing 
those  who  do  not  achieve  these  goals. 

I  ha'  e  never  been  in  Russia,  but  I  was  In 
Yugoslavia  some  2  months  afro.  I  recognize 
that  vital  differences  exist  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Russia.  For  purely  military  rea- 
sons I  approve  the  aid  extended  to  the  Yugo- 
slavs. Were  I  in  Washington  today  I  would 
vote  f  jr  it.  In  order  that  my  appearance 
here  might  n^t  jeopardize  this  aid  I  arranged 
a  pair  before  I  left.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Tito  will  even  take  a  stand  with  lu  except  to 
the  extent  that  he  feels  it  is  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
do  well  to  make  it  to  his  advantage  to  at 
least  remain  neuiral.  If  the  Yugoslavs  never 
fire  a  shot,  the  existence  of  32  divisions  on 
the  Russian  fla.nk  will  stirely  tie  down  a  very 
considerable  Russian  or  satellite  army  which 
would  otherwise  be  free  to  attack  us.  All 
of  this  d'jes  not.  however,  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  the  drought  Is  not  the  only  reason 
for  a  famine  In  Yugoslavia.  I  think  that  the 
substitution  of  the  threat  of  punishment  for 
the  hope  of  reward  has  had  as  much  to  do 
with  Yugoslavia's  present  unfortunate  food 
shortage  as  has  the  weather. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  securing  the 
production  of  food  anywhere  in  the  world. 
One  is  the  American  way — the  democratic 
way — the  way  of  free  enterprise,  the  hope  of 
rewards  proportionate  to  the  production. 
This  IS  the  system  that  has  worked.  It  is 
the  system  that  enabled  America  to  serve 
as  the  bread  basket  of  the  democratic  world 
during  and  following  two  World  Wars. 

The  ether  system  Ls  the  Russian  system, 
the  system  of  all  dictators,  tlie  communistic 
system,  the  threat  of  punishment  in  case  of 
failure  to  produce.  The  Communists  ai>sign 
quotas.  They  say,  "Bring  In  200  bushels  of 
wheat.  We  don't  care  how  you  get  it.  Grow 
it.  If  drought,  flood,  or  grasshoppers  come, 
that  is  your  hard  luck.  If  you  can't  grow 
the  wheat,  buy.  beg.  borrow,  or  ste^l  it,  but 
deliver  the  200  bushels  or  to  Jail  you  go." 
That  system  has  never  gotten  the  desired  re- 
sults, and  I  don't  be':eve  it  will.  I.  therefore, 
pointed  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ceylon 
that  an  abandonment  of  our  price  structure 
could  only  te  expected  to  reduce  our  total 
food  production.      That  only  by  increasing. 


r.ot  decreasine  the  total  food  rtipplles  of  the 
w(xid  could  he  expect  to  ever  get  trreater 
amounts  of  food  for  Asia.  I  rem.nded  h:m 
that  pos5ibiy  the  fundamental  fallacy  m  the 
whole  communistic  phlloecphy  was  the  as- 
Eun-pt;on  that  the  unfortun.-.te  people  cf  the 
woria  would  have  more  simply  by  destrc^-tng 
The  prosperity  of  the  mare  fortunate.  It  is 
ea-^y  to  make  the  rich  poor  by  de^nrorlng  all 
weaiih.  but  the  poor  can  only  be  m!>de  rich 
by  widening  the  oppcrtunitief  of  all. 

To  those  of  us  who  enjoy  most  of  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  cf  !lfe, 
as  you  and  I  do.  the  promises  of  communlsri 
are  so  hollow  and  so  obviously  false  that  !t 
is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  hew  great 
masses  cf  pecple  can  acrept  them.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  that  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  any  country  has  e-en  believed  in 
communism,  but  I  can  well  understand  bow 
the  hopeless  masses  of  many  eastern  and 
even  some  European  countries  might  con- 
clude that  they  had  nothing  to  lose  with  a 
chani^e.  any  change,  end  therefore,  attempt 
to  try  the  gl:tter:ng  premises  of  some  self- 
seeking,  wculd-be  commissar  or  just  plain 
fellow  traveler. 

To  ftilly  appreciate  the  possible  acceptance 
of  these  promises  you  should  visit  some  of 
the  poor  nations  of  the  world.  Probably  one- 
half  the  pecple  cf  the  world  are  today  won- 
dering where  they  will  get  tomorrow's  food. 
To  the^e  people  the  phrases  "freedom  of 
sTjeech."'  "human  dignity."  "democratic  proc- 
esses" and  the  like  have  very  little  meaning. 
Actually  I  wonder  If  much  of  our  diOcuity 
in  dealing  with  people  the  world  over  doea 
not  spring  from  our  general  failure  to  under- 
stand Just  how  basic  ar.d  how  primitive  are 
the  needs  cf  such  a  large  part  cf  the  world's 
population.  Certain  it  is  that  if  we  are  to 
halt  the  advajice  of  communism,  we  must  not 
only  stop  Its  aggressive  leadership  with  the 
same  naked  forcii  which  those  leaders  them- 
selves use.  but  we  must  at  the  saine  time 
offer  the  people  of  all  lands  reiU  hope  of  im- 
proving their  physical  welfare.  We  must 
teach  them  that  only  by  having  more  for  all, 
can  any  group  long  have  more  for  itseir.  We 
must  make  the  people  cf  the  less  favored 
sections  cf  the  world  know  that  »e  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  them.  If  we  sent  all  the 
food  America  can  produce  to  southeast  A^ia, 
It  would  not  be  enough  to  provide  for  that 
section  of  the  world  aione.  We  must  teach 
these  people  how  to  help  themselves.  We  caji 
and  should  assure  them  of  our  cooperaiion — 
our  help  In  developing  the^r  resources,  cur 
Willingness  to  share  cur  knCAledge  and  expe- 
rience with  them,  but  we  must  at  the  s^ine 
time  make  it  plain  that  they  are  to  be  wtrk- 
Ixig  members  cf  the  team — not  mere  niascoia 
for  us  to  feed. 

Since  the  dose  of  World  War  II.  we  have 
given  away  biUlons.  in  grants,  loans  and 
credits.  We  have  been  motivated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  speed  recovery  everywhere. 
Of  co'orse,  we  hoped  that  our  action  wouid 
help  the  United  States,  and  it  has.  but  the 
direct  beneficiaries  have  been  the  people  of 
distant  lands,  particularly  of  Europe,  al- 
though we  have  spent  billions  lu  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  We  have  fought 
no  exclusively  selfish  beneht-s,  e.\cepi  to  tiie 
extent  that  we  have  hoped  that  America,  like 
all  the  rest  cf  the  world,  would  gam  from  a 
prosperous,  rebuilt,  and  peaceful  world.  We 
loaned  England  nearly  »4, 000  000.000  In  the 
hope  that  it  would  prune  the  ecouomic  pump. 
Then  we  offered  ECA — the  Marshall  plan. 
Th;s  has  t)een  the  greatest  example  in  re- 
corded history  of  unselfish  international  as- 
sistance. The  tragedy  IS  that  it  has  not  been 
a  real  cooperative  enterpru>e  as  its  name 
implied. 

We  tried  to  cooperate,  but  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  cooper;itiun  Is  a  two-way 
street.     I    think    the    ECA   program    has    on 
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tb«  wbole  Im*&  very 

bM  masiswd  in  Ute  r«liaMta|  of 

rhtek  provMad  )ato  for  Ml* 

It  has  >naM«d  mtlltona  of 
Kuro(>c«ns  to  cAra  tb«tr  ova  food  ntlMr 
tbA&  racdT*  KM*  do)».  but  m  our  proper 
•AZietT  to  keep  tUi«  a  recoTerr.  not  «  relief 
pteik.  ««  ta«««  laiied  to  tuMk*  tb« 
tte  paopi*  laMtarMand  ]urt  bow  It  aldt  ^ 
The  Rvach  wotker  Is  Utely  onlj  to  ■••  that 
he  u  today  P*7tnc  far  more  f raoMs  (or  a  loaf 
oC  bread  tbaa  to*  •»«  paid  baiore.  In  tlM** 
eircumstanceik  b*  la  not  likely  to  b*  ovar- 
ccmc  mitb  apprecUUon  for  tb*  fact  Cut 
Anertcan  doUan  i^lren  to  his  govcmaaent 
It  poadbU  for  htm  to  have  a  job  to 
tb«  trmnes  and  for  a  k»s  tUn*  at  laast 
It  tmi«1*r^  for  him  to  bav*  a  Job  to 
iMcb  tb*  brcatd  waa  mad* — and  I  am  not  «o 
m»  tbat  aH  of  yoti  ber*  today  who  bar*  »c!d 
cotton,  pork,  or  wbcat  for  export  tbrough 
tb*  CCA  bav*  realised  tbat  your  market  price 
vas  cloaely  dependent  on  tbe  economic  co- 
operative program. 

BCA  bn*  boogbt  breathing  apace  for  u* 
anj  baa  undooMMlIy  jiutifted  l'ws«:f  on  tiiu 
ground.  If  no  other  It  baa.  in  sddlUon. 
aaaurcd  ^«w««»»«  oC  Aaartcan  farmers  of  a 
good  export  market.  It  baa  not.  bowerer. 
been  able  to  bring  about  tb*  fundamental 
cbanfes  in  Cttropean  tbougbt  and  pnctlce 
which  are  eeteat.al  to  any  lasting  atabUlty. 
TnT.  moet  at  va  bave  reco^niaed  the  un- 
enUehisned  employer-worker  relations  of 
Eurcpean  tcduru^T.  We  bare  seen  the  un- 
snrrl^ted  poi^er  inat  is  so  often  exerted  crer 
Burcoean  gOTcmmenta  by  aclflab  vested  in- 
terests. We  bare  qtieattoaed  the  cartel  sys- 
tem which  clinimates  competltlca  while  *.t 
the  same  time  maintaining  lew  wages,  his^ 
prieaa.  and  bigber  prcflu  at  the  expense  of 
bH  tbo  people  We  hare  been  shock:d  at  the 
Wblaata  niT  tax  evasion  -tiia*.  exists  in  to 
many  countrlaa.  We  have  tried  lo  seciire  a 
correction  of  tbeae  erils.  We  have  pointed 
cut  oin-  own  experiences,  but  we  bare  not 
felt  we  could  require  domestic  reforms  as  a 
price  en  cur  assistance. 

In  th'5.  I  feel  we  hare  been  In  errcr.  I  have 
fel:  and  still  feel  th*.  we  should  put  Amer- 
ican aid  en  a  take-It -or-leave-lt  basis. 
Doubtless,  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
wou!d  at  this  time  -leave  it"  1  believe  that 
the  ttnss  h«»  come  when  snme  of  them  could 
get  along  very  well  on  their  owa  rescurces.  I 
kacw  of  no  betur  wsy  of  testing  them.  Of 
•ourre.  w;  have  no  ri^ht  to  require  antitrust 
laws  or  tix  reforms  beyond  our  own  bcxders. 
but  neither  does  any  other  people  have  a 
rl^ht  to  demand  American  aid.  If  they  want 
our  aid.  let  them  pve  evidence  that  it  will 
be  put  to  the  most  effective  use. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  icek  to 
make  our  aid  a  pan  of  a  cooperatUe  pr.^ram 
^ere  w;  can.  There  are  very  few  cases 
aoann1"il  t  of  v«lue  could  not  move  to 
tbe  United  States.  I  know  that  there  ar«  in- 
•tancea  wbere  a  whole  people  has  suffered 
loss  or  disaster  In  such  cases  I  would  give 
direct  relief.  I  would  have  my  country  go  to 
tbe  aid  of  dinreased  people  anywhere  In  the 
usd  I  would  ask  no  rtpajmeat  Just 
would  extend  aid  to  your  neighbor 
'  hotiae  bad  burned  cr  whose  family  had 
guttered  an  autonobOe  accident,  so  should 
our  country  extend  a  betpLng  band  In  case  of 
pbysical  disaster.  If.  however,  the  crisis  is 
monetary,  why  not  apply  tbe  same  economic 
principles  that  apply  between  neighbors?  If 
pour  neighbor  needed  your  com  but  lound 
be  was  without  cash  wi.h  which  to  buy  it. 
might  you  net  expect  to  sell  a  few  calves 
rather  than  to  aafc  you  to  ?tve  him  the  corn? 
If  be  bad  nothing  else,  you  might  take  acme 
turkeys  even  though  you  did  not  need  tur- 
keys just  at  tbat  time.  It  vcema  to  me  that 
tbis  is  the  principle  we  should  apply  to 
nattnne  We  should  takt-  « in  lever  a  country 
IM*  to  ofler  in  return  tor  our  aid  I  would 
BOC  be  too  demanding.     I  might  take  a  few 


cbipa  and  wbe*  •  ^  '•=  but  I  would  rather 
labe  aomethirc  close   the    transaction 

%^fT»  to  make  a  jrar.:  or  a  loan  that  I  knew 
tbe  borrower  could  not  repay.  I  know  of  no 
surer  way  of  making  enemies  than  to  loan 
people  money  which  they  cannot  repay.  It 
la  much  better  to  buy  soroethlnsc  which  we 
don't  particularly  need  than  to  get  someone 
tmder  financial  obligation  to  us — in  other 
th&n  a  nomuU  business  transaction. 

Let   me  give  you   an   example  cf   what  I 
■aean.     I  was  recently  in  Iran   (old  Persia ». 
While  I   was   there   the    United   States   was 
Be^totlating  the  making  of  a  loan  of  $25,000.- 
COb    to    the    Iranian    Government.     At    the 
sane  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was  negotiatlnjc 
a  trad*  agreement  involving  about  the  same 
amount.    The  Russians  proposed  to  buy  the 
entire  Iranian  rice  crop.     They  were  seeklnv? 
to  gc-.  It  Just  as  cheaoly  as  they  could.     On 
tbe  other  band,  we  asked  nothing  in  return 
for  our  •25.000.000  except  an  I  O  U     M.^ybe 
w*  would   get   our   money   back   seme   time 
because    Iran    is   one    of    the    few    countries 
which    has   a   dependable    income    from    oil 
rovaltles.  but  surely  we  could  net  hope  to 
m.%ke  a  profit  from  the  transaction.     Which 
one    of    these    ner;otiatlons    do    you   suppose 
held  the  spotUcht  cf  local  attenil'Mi?     The 
Rui^ian  trade  agreement,  of  course.    It  meant 
a  m&rket  for  the  farmers'  rice;  the  American 
loan  was  purely  acad?m'c.     I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
in  every  way  if  we  had  boutjhl  the  rice  crop, 
even  though  we  m!ght  havi  had  to  pay  lar 
atove  world  price  to  get  it.     Not  only  would 
we  have  had  something  that  we  could  use  to 
help  ccople  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
bui   we  would   have   built   far   mors   lasting 
fr.?ndshlps    In    Iran    than    we    can    with    a 
»23.COO.000  loan  or  gift. 

Every  one  of  us  kaows  from  our  own  every- 
day experience  that  Individuals  take  a  i;reater 
interest  In  these  undertakings  In  which  they 
bkve  an  Investment  of  time  cr  money.  That 
is  why  large  corporations  like  to  get  their 
stock  widely  distributed,  particularly  In  the 
bands  of  those  who  work  for  or  buy  from 
the  corporation.  That  Is  the  reason  so  many 
modem  farm  manacement  plans  try  to  give 
to  the  man  who  does  the  work  a  share  along 
with  liie  owner  In  livestock  as  well  as  crop*. 
What  Is  uue  cf  individuals  In  this  respect 
is  true  of  nations.  Those  nations  who  have 
contributed  most  to  the  defense  of  free 
society  are  the  ones  which  feel  they  have  a 
stake  In  collective  security.  Those  that  have 
m.->.de  no  ccnirlbutions  are  prone  to  feel  that 
it  la  not  their  respouslblilty.  I  think  we  as 
a  nation  have  been  all  too  ready  to  accept 
responsibility  which  we  should  have  asked 
others  to  assume.  We  have  acted  as  an  In- 
dulgent parent  who  does  all  tbe  work  rather 
than  ask  the  children  to  assume  responsi- 
bility It  may  be  easier  at  the  mcmont  lor 
mo;h<»r  to  make  the  bUcJtts  than  It  Is  to 
teach  Mary,  and  It  niay  be  easier  for  dad  to 
milk  the  cows  than  It  Is  to  corral  H'-nry.  but 
Mary  and  Henry  will  not  make  the  self- 
reliant  citizens  they  should  if  they  continue 
to  avoid  their  share  of  heme  duties.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  would  have  more  numer- 
otis  and  more  reliable  allies  if  we  would  make 
every  nation  we  can  put  something  Into  the 
commcn  eflort  to  stop  communism.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  let  Spain  send  us  mercury;  let 
India  send,  bamboo.  If  she  has  notiiing  else. 
but  let  us  get  something. 

Some  nations  will  have  no  products  to 
contribute,  but  these  very  nations  can 
often  contribute  the  most  valuable  resource 
of  all— manpower.  In  the  Par  East  nothing 
is  so  cheap  as  huroun  beings,  but  we  need 
cot  go  that  far  to  find  mUltoiu  of  unem- 
ployed young  men  who  would.  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  delighted  at  a  chance  to  get  a 
Job  ;n  the  United  States  Army. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  visited  Europe  and 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  necirrsuy 
Of  promptly  providing  some  strong  miliury 


force  which  could  reasonably  expect  to  stop 
a  Russian  Invasion  on  the  ground.    1  recog- 
nized, as  1  believe  many  people  ar?  now  be- 
ginning  to    recogniae.    that    we    can    expect 
little  real  support  from  the  people  of  Western 
Germany.  Prance.  Belgium,  or  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  unless  we  can  hold  out  to 
them  th     prospect  of  actually  preventing  In- 
Taslon.    It  Is  not  enough  to  tell  these  people 
that  we  will  return  and  liberate  them  after 
a  period  of  Russian  occupation  and  after  the 
destruction    cf    all    of    their    Industrial    and 
transportation   facilities  by  our   rear-guard 
forces  as  we  fought  our  way  to  the  Atlantic. 
Of  course.  It  is  Impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  needed  manpower  with- 
out placing  our  own  country  on  a  100  per- 
cent war  footing  and  drafting  men  who  are 
needed  on  our  farms  and  In  our  factories. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands  of   unemployed   Germans   of   military 
age,  who  could  not  hope  to  secure  a  better 
Job  than  a  phics  in  the  United  States  Army. 
I,  therefore.  su<?se8ted  that  we  should  Im- 
mediately enlist  in  the  United  States  Army 
as  many  as  25  divisions  cf  German  Nation- 
als for  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  approxi- 
mately  a   similar    number   cf   Japanese   for 
the  defense  of  Asia.     I  suggested  that  these 
recruiu    should    be    volunteers,    that    they 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment In  their  own  national  currency  (which 
would   te   purchased   from   their  local   gov- 
ernment,   thereby    creating    dollar    buying 
power  Just  as  ellectlvely  as  If  we  had  made 
a  gift  of  dollars) . 

We  could  maintain  these  Germans  In 
Europe  and  Japanese  In  Asia  at  a  far  less  cost 
to  our  Government  than  Is  Involved  In  sup- 
porting a  like  number  of  American  trcopw  In 
the  same  areas. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  abandon  the  build- 
up cf  Armed  Forces  In  the  United  States. 
This  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  these  European  and  Asiatic 
forces  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  us 
In  furnlshm:?  a  hard  core  around  which  to 
build  the  defenses  of  Western- Europe  and  of 
eastern  Asia.  Until  such  a  nucleus  Is  esiao- 
llshed.  and  until  It  Is  strong  enough  to  offer 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  belnp;  able  to  stop 
aggreeaion.  no  amount  of  diplomatic  nicety 
Is  going  to  Induce  the  people  who  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  Red  army  to  risk  their  own 
national  existence  on  any  kind  of  North  At- 
lantic. United  Nations,  Western  Europe,  cr 
oth?r  Joint  defense  force.  There  Is  no  way 
whereby  we  can  give  other  free  nations  the 
needfd  assurance  of  effective  strength  than 
to  place  a  substantial  armed  force  In  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Surely  the  terrible  events  of  recent  days 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  we 
must  use  whatever  resources  are  at  hand. 
The  manpower  of  Western  Germany  and 
Japan  Is  at  hand.  We  should  use  It,  not 
only  for  our  own  defense,  but  for  the  de- 
fense of  Germany  and  Japan  themselves. 

When  I  .Irst  made  this  proposal  more  than 
a  year  a^o.  it  met  with  such  favorable  re- 
spouse  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  I  was  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  the  committee  would 
take  pofiltlve  action.  I  realize  that  matters 
of  this  kind  are  more  effectively  Initiated  oy 
the  committee  which  hiis  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  commuiee.  however, 
took  no  action.  About  4  months  ago.  I. 
therefore.  Introduced  a  bill,  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  tnllstmenis  of  nationals 
cf  other  countries  particularly  the  nationals 
of  Geriimuy  and  of  Japan. 

The  proposal  has  so  far  failed  to  receive 
the  support  which  I  believe  It  merits.  Un- 
doubtedly. It  Is  not  perfect.  I  am  sure  others 
can  ofler  constructive  criticism,  but  the  pre«- 
surs  of  events  is  such  that  we  do  not  have 
fiuther  time  fur  dellberaUun.  This  is  not  a 
new  proposal.  It  was  made  15  months  ago. 
It  is  not  one  on  which  it  is  naccaaary  to 
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make  new  or  originaJ  research.  It  has  been 
actively  discussed  for  more  than  a  year.  As  I 
see  It,  this  Is  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  atsaple  things  we  should  do.  Met  only 
doea  It  oScT  us  a  much  needed  source  of 
manpower.  It  also  would  go  far  toward 
tying  to  our  cause  the  very  people  who  would 
supply  this  manpower. 

Just  now  every  American  Is  distressed  and 
sick  at  heart  as  a  result  of  the  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  both  our  arms  and  our 
diplomacy  In  Korea.  Never  did  America  suf- 
fer a  defeat  of  such  magmtude.  It  is  no 
time  to  seek  a  scapegoat  It  is  not  a  time 
for  recriminations.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  that  Too  many  people  in  their 
endeavor  to  fix  responsibility  have  overlooked 
the  Communists.  They  are  the  real  cause 
of  our  present  plight,  and  we  should  realize 
it.  Even  here  no  Impassioned  denunciation 
of  Asiatic  treachery  wQl  Improve  our  situa- 
tion. Only  a  cool  and  sober  appraisal  of  our 
situation  and  th*  courses  ojjen  to  us  can  aid 
In  bringing  about  an  Improvement. 

The  question  of  where  to  fight  must,  of 
course.  t)e  left  to  our  military  corr.manders. 
However,  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
fight  or  whether  we  will  abandon  the  entire 
Korean  Peninsula  is.  It  seems  to  me.  a  de- 
cision which  the  American  people  themselves 
must  make.^  Our  Nation,  not  simply  the 
generals,  made  the  decision  to  go  Into  Korea 
last  June  when  the  communists  of  North 
Korea  first  started  on  the  path  of  undis- 
guised aggression.  The  President  pn^perly 
took  the  responsibility  of  resisting  this  ag- 
gression The  Congress  supported  him  and 
provided  funds.  The  United  Nations  con- 
demned the  acts  of  the  Communists.  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  action  taK.en.  lu 
those  early  days  our  forces  were  not  only 
greatly  outnumbered;  they  were  confronted 
by  greatly  superior  equipment — tanks,  ar- 
tillery, the  like.  They  were  forced  back,  mile 
by  mile,  but  they  fought  for  every  town  and 
for  every  pass.  Conditiotu  were  rough,  but 
the  decision  to  fight  had  been  made  by  the 
people,  and  cur  boys  never  questioned  it. 
They  fought  against  great  odds  and  finally 
won  a  great  and  glorious  victory  over  the 
North  Korean  Communists. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  second  war  In 
Korea,  still  against  Communists,  but  this 
time  they  are  from  China.  Our  forces  are 
more  numerous,  but  our  foes  have  multiplied 
many  times.  We  are  again  greatly  outnum- 
bered, but  we  do  have  the  superiority  of 
equipment  this  time.  We  now  have  rather 
adequate  supplies  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion. We  still  retain  control  of  the  air. 
We  now  have  great  superiority  In  large  tanks 
and  artillery.  We  may  a^ain  be  forced  to 
fight  from  one  or  more  small  beachheads, 
but  our  soldiers  have  held  beachheads 
against  odds  before,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  American  people  say.  "hold."  they  will 
do  so  now 

This  Is  the  terrible  decision  that  you  and 
I  must  make  If  we  say.  stay.  It  may  re- 
sult in  api>aning  loss  of  life,  but  if  we  say 
run.  we  are  faced  with  the  question  of  how 
will  we  avoid  more  disastrous  retreats  In 
Europe,  and  an  even  more  staggering  loss  of 
Ufe. 

Faced  with  such  a  grave  choice.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  speak  for  anyone  other  than 
myself,  but  decisions  must  be  made.  Be- 
fore our  country  can  make  a  decision,  our 
people  as  Individuals  must  make  their  own 
separate  decisions.  I,  therefore,  give  my 
personal  views  only  In  the  hops  they  may 
help  others  clarify  their  thinking. 

My  feelmg  Is  that  we  cannot  honorably 
withdraw  from  Korea,  except  under  fire  from 
the  enemy  We  have  set  our  hand  to  the 
defense  of  Korea  from  Commimlst  aggres- 
sion Are  we  now  to  repudiate  our  promise 
of    aid    because    the    undertaking    becomes 


more  dtfCcult  tlian  we  had  anticipated?  If 
we  new  leave  the  people  of  S.-.uth  Kcxva 
to  their  fate,  how  can  any  people  be  expected 
to  place  any  reliance  in  our  promise  cl  aid? 
Surely  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
would  Elr.k  to  an  unbelievable  low.  But  It 
wiU  be  argued  that  we  should  not  let  any 
mat:er.s  u'.  p.-e.-t.ge  stand  in  the  way  of  sav- 
ing .American  lives,  and  I  ag.'ee,  but  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
voluntarily  withdraw  frcm  Korea,  we  can- 
not step  back  into  the  position  of  compara- 
tive safety  we  occupied  last  June  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  might  continue  to  exirt,  but  we 
would  be  leit  without  a  dependable  fnend 
or  ally.  The  United  Nations  ccu^d  never 
survive  such  a  retreat.  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Chamberlain  thought  that  he  had 
achieved  peace  for  our  Ume  when  he  walked 
out  on  Czechoslovakia.  Actually,  he  but 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  most  serlotis  de- 
feat and  the  heaviest  loss  of  life  Britain 
ever  suffered  1  dont  think  we  can  save 
ourselves  by  appeasement  ar.d  I  nm  sure 
that  such  a  course  would  be  as  disastrous  to 
the  only  organization  we  now  have  for  col- 
lective security  as  was  the  timidity  of  the 
European  natlrwis  In  the  1930"s  to  rebuke 
Japanese  and  It;tllan  aggression  through  the 
old  League  of  Nations 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  it  would  mean  more  It  would 
mean  that  we  would  immediately  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  retreat  from  Europe. 
The  American  people  would  undoubtedly 
demand  such  a  retreat  if  they  were  con- 
vinced That  we  had  met  with  milita.-y  dis- 
aster m  the  east,  and  indeed  I  would  myself 
feel  thr.t  it  was  then  futile  to  t.'v  to  hold  on 
there.  Russia  would  be  presented  with  the 
concrete  evidence  of  our  inability  to  resist 
coourui.istic  amis,  the  evidence  which  she 
has  sought  so  long  and  s<i  hard  to  give  to 
the  pxjople  of  Europe  The  Berlin  airlift 
would  te  forgotten  The  collapse  of  the 
Greek  revolt  would  be  avenged.  The  will  of 
the  fighting  Turks  would  probably  snap. 
Surely  Iran  and  the  Middle  East  would 
readily  make  concessions  to  avoid  a  military 
decision. 

Cur  difUculties  in  Japan  would  be  multi- 
plied. Communism  would  undoubtedly 
sweep  Indochina  and  spread  to  India  and 
Indonesia.  Even  If  Russia  did  not  Immedi- 
aiely  move  into  Eur<jpe  two-thirds  of  the 
world  s  population  would  be  arrayed  against 
us  in  a  matter  of  months.  I  do  not  believe 
we.  as  a  nation,  could  long  survive.  I  must, 
therefore.  ur?e  a  continuing  fight  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

But  you  ask.  how  can  we  hope  to  carry 
on  war'  with  the  450.000  COO  Chinese'  Not 
by  land  invasion  of  China.  The  Japanese  are 
merely  the  last  of  many  who  have  tried  that 
and  failed.  No;  we  would  be  forced  to  use 
the  means  available  to  us  These  means  in- 
clude control  of  the  sea  and  the  air  They 
include  the  knowledge  tliat  the  present  Com- 
munist government  of  China  has  foes  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad  I  think  we  can  con- 
nuently  assume  that  there  are  ttxlay  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  euernllas  m  China. 
Whether  they  are  really  Nationalists,  or  jUct 
plain  bandits,  matters  little  for  our  preser^t 
purpose.  With  a  litile  encouragement  they 
will  harrass  the  government.  They  will  make 
it  extremely  d:*cu'.'  to  restore  the  economy 
of  tna:  war-torn  '.and.  The  truth  is  that  it 
is  eiitireiy  probable  that  the  Communist 
rulers  of  China  have  embarked  on  the  pres- 
ent Korean  war  on  the  old  principle  of  all 
dRia'.  rs,  that  when  all  other  efforts  fail 
t  .  br.ng  unity  to  a  bankrupt  nation,  It  Is 
time  to  involve  the  country  in  a  loreign  war. 
Fortunately  for  us.  Chinese  economy  is  in 
a  desperate  plight.  Fortunately  for  us. 
China  s  industry  and  transportation  are  wide 
open  to  attack  from  tl^e  air.  and  lron>  auer- 
rilla  bands.     There  is  only  one  railroad  line 


from  Canton  and  South  China  to  tbe  rest 
of  the  country.  It  shouid  not  be  too  difficult 
to  keep  it  cut.  China  s  seaports  are  all  vul- 
nerable to  blockade  We  have  a  powerful 
fleet  In  eastern  waters  now  I  would  use  it 
to  stop  all  Chinese  trade  by  sea  This  would, 
for  practical  purp-oees  leave  the  Chinese  R<?<is 
with  no  source  of  cutMde  supplies  except 
:r  ni  t^e  C  S  3  R  ar.d  thai  would  be  de- 
pendent on  a  few  and  very  long  transporta- 
tion iuies. 

China  has  a  mutual  a^ssistacce  pact  with 
Russia  There  are  many  who  sincerely  fear 
that  were  we  to  bom.b  Chinese  cities  or  rail- 
roads with  the  .\mencsn  A.r  Force,  the  Rus- 
sians migbt  intervene  Personally.  I  believe 
that  Russia  will  enter  the  war  any  day  she 
feeis  it  to  her  interest  l.<  do  so  and  that  siie 
will  not  do  ao  until  she  Icels  it  u  to  her 
Interest  regardless  of  any  obiisjation  to  the 
contrary  and  that,  therefore,  the  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  need  not  deter  us  fn>m  taking 
any  action  the  military  sltuatioii  su(4>:e*ta. 
Personally.  I  would  s-end  the  .American  Air 
Force  to  bomb  the  wax  industries  of  Man- 
chtirla  and  the  American  Navy  to  blockade 
Shanghai,  but  if  it  U  felt  that  we  ^hould  not 
do  this  directly,  the  Russians  themselves 
have  shown  us  how  efficiently  third  parties 
m.p.v  assume  respouaibwlty.  Surely  no  on* 
could  not  object  to  supplying  Generalissimo 
Chlacg  Kai-shek  with  the  needed  planes  and 
ships  to  harass  and  blockade  tbe  Chinese 
mainland 

In  the  meantime,  our  forces  could  bold  on 
In  Korea  while  we  build  up  a  new  army  in 
Japan.  True,  we  cannot  divert  sufficient 
manp'jwer  from  the  United  States  to  match 
the  Chinese  forces  In  Korea,  but  we  can  enlist 
Japanese  In  the  United  States  Army  and  we 
can  equip  and  train  them  in  a  miiumum  of 
time.  Many  of  them  are  veterans,  who  have 
fought  the  Chinese  before.  We  can  send 
them  to  the  relief  of  our  troops  now  m 
Korea  more  quickly  than  we  can  tram  and 
send  boys  from  the  States,  and  with  the 
numbers  we  can  reaaonahly  exiiect  to  make 
available  from  Japaa.  we  can  hope  Uj  again 
sweep  Korea  free  from  Communistic  dom- 
inalion. 

This,  my  friends,  seems  to  me  to  offer  the 
only  practical  hope  of  prevenung  both  ir.iii- 
tary  and  moral  bankruptcy  not  oaly  in  the 
United  States  but  In  the  entire  democratic 
world. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  had  to  say  has 
been  of  a  somber  vain,  entirely  uu.  of  keeping 
with  the  ordinary  character  ol  a  farm  bureau 
meeting,  but  these  ure  somber  times.  If  this 
country  is  to  survive  a*  ir.e  great  free  land  we 
love,  we  must  have  the  tjeueht  of  ttie  twsi 
thinking  of  our  larm  people.  The  country's 
fate  Is  in  your  hands,  my  friends,  in  a  much 
more  real  and  definite  manner  ihaxi  many  cf 
you  have  yet  realized  I  sincerely  appreaite 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  cur  c  jmmon  prob- 
lems with  you.  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  you  again  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
under  far  more  cheerful  circumstances 


The  Pbyskklly  Haailicappe^  ab<i  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  iLLrNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  13  (legislatne  day 
of  Monday.  Noveviber  27  ' .  1950 

Mr  DOUGL.AS      Mr    President,  I  ask 
unanimous  constnt  lo  have  printed  in 


^ 


I* 


AWSO 


tiM  AwmtrttT  of  the  Raocn  « 
stftttsBcnt  hf  OntttlMTf  of  Defctia 

ihall.  uiTlng  the  emplorment  of  the 
plijsicaUy  handicapped.  This  sutement 
•HNMS  on  PM«  16  of  the  December  lssxm 
of  r»iniiln«i>M  a  Departmenc  of  Labor 
pnbbcatioD  devoted  to  the  physacaily 
hJUMiicmpped. 

There  bcinff  no  objection,  the  5?tate- 
men:  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjDCtMtB.  as  follows: 

TKS  PBTsacJUXT   BMTDacAms  ams  Nattonm 


ArPLNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RBOORD 


(By  George  C.  ManbaUt 

Both  M  OwMwtaiy  of  Defetiae  and  at  nix 
>iiwlT<  — ■iftir  of  Um  Pmldent's  Cozx- 
mntee  on  Natioaal  BBqiloy  th*  Ftiysicallj 
BaadJcappad  Week.  I  ftron;^  endorse  tbe 
|j«mtiam  for  tbe  wiatttM  plaeaBMst  of  pbrs- 
Icalty  taaatfleappMl  pwona  In  industry  and 
St.  I  «niB  American  tr.dustnr— 
It  and  tmtiar — and  all  commuzi- 
tlw  In  need  of  productlre  human  serrices 
to  recofmixe  the  traiUbility  and  the  quali- 
fications of  tboae  phrucallv  handicapped 
and  to  find  work  for  tbem.  I  cocoder  such 
a  project  aa  ImMm—i—Me  ciasient  tn  cur 

We  are  aagaged  tn  a  frett  preparedness 
•£art.  MUttary  stTOictli  is  a  compound  of 
men.  Moaey.  and  BODttioaa  and  of  tbe  thrfv 
tbe  flnft  la  by  far  tbe  fojoat  Tital.  By  rorr. 
I  do  noc  mean  Just  human  beings  for  if 
our  sarrtral  meret>  depended  on  numbers 
ve  vtniM  laf  **t  behind  many  other  coun- 
tries Wbat  I  do  mean  is  men  of  training 
aod  disct|rttBe  la  oar  Armed  Forres,  and  men 
ot  skill  and  talent  ta  their  tuppon.  men 
«rlM>  can  produce  weapoos  In  tbe  qi:ality 
and  quantity  that  modem  var  demand:*. 
and  vho  can  ears  the  billions  of  dollars 
that    are    required    to   stistaln    the    military 


floefa  aaca  may  not  be  endowed  with  all 
the  physical  qoaliflcations  that  we  require 
at  the  combat  soldier.  But  their  capabilities 
art  alroac  weapons  la  oar  araenal  of  democ- 
raey  and  reliable  tools  In  oar  prodiictlve 
eeooomy  which  we  must  exploit  f'ully.  We 
are  txslnf  such  i^yslcally  handicapped  men 
and  woBien  In  many  Industries  to  replace 
those  who  hare  >a(iMd  the  terrlccs  and  to 
ta^  up  positions  BMde  aeocaary  by  the 
liiiisasi  il  needs  for  production.  In  the 
aiUMid  serelees  we  have  thousands  of  disabled 
persons,  eepeelaliy  reterans.  on  civilian  Jobs 
and  In  certain  catefortes  of  military  ssslgn- 
ments.  Their  work  habits  and  their  at- 
tendance records  hare  proved  at  least  equal 
In  prodT;ctloa  and  dependability  to  those  of 

Tbe  phyileally  haadlcspped  can  contribute 
to  the  economic  and  military  strength  of 
our  country  It  is  net  cnly  good  busmess 
to  employ  tbem  It  is  the  human  way  that 
should  be  s  part  and  parcel  of  our  demc:- 
racy. 


No  Time  To  Watte  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■  r 

HON  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

Li    .:i^;.N:i 
Ii:  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSoEXTATlVti 

f.Decembrr  13.  I9S0 


Mr  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extciid  VF  resBhrfes  in  the  Ap- 
pendix I  locSiiite  ftB  edttortel  entttted 
*'No  Time  To  W.ist7  Manpower."  wmch 


appeATod    in    the    Wa5hin>^ton    Evening 
Star 

It  is  pratlfjrlng  to  note  that  a  news- 
paper m  the  Nation's  Capital  sees  fit  to 
call  attention  to  the  continued  extrava- 
gance hen? — particularly  in  the  use  of 
Federal  personnel 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
pleased  to  see.  too.  this  recognition  of  the 
culstaiKling  public  service  being  p>er- 
formed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Qvcr- 
sta3in»:  m  the  Federal  ai:encies.  headed 
by  the  conscientious  and  enercetic  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
John  Beil  Wiluaiis.  The  editorial  fol- 
lovs: 

No  Tmz  To  W.\STT  MvNPOwTa 

The  high  cost  of  calcuUtln<?  the  high  cost 
of  livms  IS  revealed  in  the  aznazlng  report 
on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  just  Issued 
by  the  House  SubconunUtee  un  OverstaiBng 
in  the  Federal  Agencies.  The  charges  by  the 
Investigating  group  of  wasted  manpower  In 
this  and  other  nondefense  agencies  Indicate 
that  there  is  room  for  a  lot  oi  additional  belt- 
tightening  in  the  executive  establishment. 

As  s  resxUt  of  an  on-the-spot  survey  and 
of  sutnequent  testimony  by  employees  and 
responsible  ofllclals.  the  report  said.  It  was 
found  that  the  prices  and  living  cost  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  is  grotsly  overstaffed, 
that  »ome  employees  have  been  forced  to  fal- 
sify work  propess  reports,  that  the  efficiency 
rating  system  has  been  misused,  and  that 
employees  who  sought  relief  from  the  con- 
ditions have  been  threatened  with  punitive 
action.  One  employee  charged:  "When  I 
entered  on  this  job  there  were  so  many 
deris  that  there  was  not  enough  work  to 
keep  more  than  a  third  of  us  busy  at  any  one 
time.  There  was  no  one  in  supervision  who 
knew  anything  atwut  the  work  When  I 
made  inquiry  about  wbat  was  supposed  to 
be  done,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Super- 
visors sat  and  talke<l  all  day.  I  was  told  to 
write  personal  letters,  and  so  forth.  Just  to 
appear  busy  in  case  some  of  the  officials 
came  in  tbe  room.  In  the  meantime,  on  the 
daUy  progress  reports.  I  was  told  by  my  su- 
pervisor to  elaborate  en  my  progress  rejaorts." 
Another  employee  said:  "There  were  weeks 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  work  to  do  In 
our  ofllce.  •  •  •  I  was  forced  to  charge 
all  these  unused  hours  to  a  'project'  on  which 
I  was  doing  absolutely  nothing." 

The  subcommittee  declared  the  overstaff- 
Ing  was  freelf  admitted,  but  attributed  to  a 
mlecalculati<.n  as  to  personnel  needs  for  a 
ma>x^  revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Congress  appropriated  a  million  dollars  for 
this  revision  In  the  1950  fiscal  year.  The  re- 
port asserted  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
appropriation  was  dissipated  through  gross 
oversiafflng.  inferior  planning,  untrained  su- 
pervision and  improvident  administration. 
A  companion  report  accused  the  Treasury 
Department  of  being  overstaffed  in  some  of 
its  branches  and  a  previous  report  criticized 
conditions  in  \ht  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Eztravegant  use  of  personnel  was  con- 
demned by  the  Hoover  Commission,  which 
found  wasteful  practices  existing  In  nearly 
all  agencies  uf  the  Oovernment.  But  that 
was  nearly  2  years  ago  That  there  is  still 
flagrant  waste  In  some  of  the  offices,  espe- 
cially tn  a  period  of  national  emergency.  Is 
simply  inexctisable  One  thing  Is  certain. 
If  the  a.$encles  do  not  take  action  voluntarily 
to  remcity  conditions,  the  next  Congress  Is 
going  to  crack  down  as  never  before  when 
nondeferue  appropriations  are  under  consid- 
ers'.ion  lor  this  U  no  time  for  such  Ir- 
rest'Onsibillty  in  Federal  bureaus  as  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  finding!  to  date  nf  the  civil 
service  subcommittee  headed  bv  Representa- 
tive John  bcu.  Wuxums.  of  Mississippi. 


Fantastic  Absurdity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

or    LOUISl.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VE3 
Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RfcCORD.  there  has  just 
come  10  my  attention  the  editorial  pub- 
lished m  the  Washinpton  liews.  of  Wash- 
in.cton.  D.  C  .  under  date  of  December  9. 
1950.  which  I  think  is  timely,  and  which 
I  submit,  as  follows: 

DiPLOM-iTic  AssuanrrT 

The  Inability  of  President  Truman  and 
British  Prime  Mliust?r  Aftlee  to  agree  on  a 
common  policy  toward  Communtst  China 
overshadow  the  constructive  accomplish- 
ments of  their  Joint  conference. 

And  It  Is  Idle  to  say  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernments 'lo  not  Intend  to  1st  dlfTerences  on 
this  point  interrere  with  their  united  effort 
in  support  of  their  common  objectives. 

Public  opinion  will  decide  that  qusstlon 
and  American  public  opinion  is  in  no  mood 
to  be  triaed  with. 

Americans  are  most  coneernsd  at  the  mo- 
ment with  the  fate  of  their  troops  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall  In  Korea.  Those 
troops  are  under  attack  by  the  forces  of  Red 
China  To  assume  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  accept  what  appears  to  be  Britain's 
attitude  toward  these  Red  aggressors  is  a 
fantastic  absurdity 

According  to  the  statement  Issued  by 
Messrs  Truman  and  Attlee.  "the  United 
Kingdom  has  recogniz?d  the  Central  Peo- 
ple's (Con\munlst)  government  and  consid- 
ers that  its  representatives  should  occupy 
China's  seat  In  the  United  Nations."  and  the 
Unitec<  States  Is  opposed  to  that.  On  Its  face 
this  would  seem  to  mean  that  despite  the 
fact  Red  China  Is  at  war  with  the  United 
Nations.  Britain  still  feels  that  the  Commu- 
nists should  be  seated  In  the  UN  In  place  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  who  are  willing. 
even  eager,  to  join  forces  with  us  against 
the  Communist  attack. 

How  can  any  right-thinking  American  be 
expected  to  agree  to  thaf 

President  Truman,  of  course,  has  properly 
refused  t(}  agree  to  It 

Moreover,  the  Joint  statement  declares 
that  the  American  and  British  Governments 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  there  can  be 
no  thought  of  appeasement  or  rewarding 
aggression.  That  Is  sheer  hypocrisy  at  a 
time  when  Britain  Insists  on  seating  Red 
China  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  Chinese  Reds  have  a  gun  pointed  at 
the  United  Nations  To  seat  them  In  that 
organization  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  nothing  but  appeasement,  and  an 
act  of  such  cowardice  that  It  would  destroy 
the  best  hope  of  a  threatened  world. 

No  nation  could  respect  the  Integrity  of 
the  United  Nations  after  so  abject  a  surren- 
der of  principle. 

The  Joint  statement  also  declares  that 
the  future  of  Formosa  should  be  settled  by 
the  United  Nations.  If  that  means  this 
question  will  be  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  after  Britain  has  been  successful 
In  seating  Red  China  In  the  UN.  It  follows 
that  the  Intent  here  is  to  deliver  Furmoea  to 
the  Communists  as  another  contribution  to- 
ward appeasement. 

Formosa  is  under  the  Government  of  Na- 
tlor-litt  Chlnr.  -a  Government  recognized 
by  th?  United  8Utes.     The  450,000  Nation- 
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allst  troops  stationed  on  that  Island  repre- 
sent the  only  substantial  ant  I -Communist 
force  in  all  Asia,  out.slde  of  the  American 
forces  there.  Should  we  take  anv  chance  of 
surrendering  this  force  to  communism  in 
order  that  Britain  may  maintain  its  trading 
post  at  Hong  Konf.  throueh  which  It  shlf>s 
strategic  goods  to  our  en   mles? 

It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  Itself  that  Formosa  be  In  friendly 
bands.  Under  similar  circumstances  In  Eu- 
rope, would  Britain  be  willing  to  give  Gibral- 
tar to  the  Reds,  or  buy  their  favor  by  prant- 
ing  them  a  base  m  Belgium?  Formosa  was 
used  as  the  springtxiard  for  the  Japanese 
attacks  upon  tbe  Philippines  and  Pearl 
Harbor. 

That  part  of  the  communique  dealing 
with  the  atomic  bomb — by  our  layman's 
interpretation — means  that  President  Tru- 
man retain  ftill  control.  The  President  stated 
he  hoped  It  would  never  be  necessary  to 
use  the  bomb,  and  that  It,  was  also  his  desire 
to  keep  the  Prime  Mmlster  at  all  times  in- 
formed of  developments  which  might  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  situation.  On  such 
eventuality,  we  trust  the  Br-.tlsh  will  not 
misconstrue  plain  words  and  claim  they  have 
a  right  of  veto. 

American-British  understanding  and  co- 
operation are  as  vital  to  one  nation  as  the 
other.  But  that  relationship  cannot  be 
■lalnialned  on  a  one-way  street. 

If  Britain  persists  in  its  appeasement  of 
communism  In  China.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  many  Americans  that  there  is  any 
point  to  rupjxjrtlng  Britain  In  opposing 
communism  In  Europe.  The  unity  of  tbe 
whole  an tl -Communist  front  has  been  en- 
dangered by  this  abetirdlty. 


The  Holy  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdnesduy.  December  13  ^legl5latile  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr  BREW'STER.  Mr  President.  I 
as-k  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd.  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Holy  City.'"  publi.shed  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  E>occmber  8. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Holt  Crrx 

Much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
^a>i""e  for  internationaliaitlon  of  the  entire 
area  of  Jerusalem  exactly  a  year  ago.  Many 
of  thiise  who  supported  the  proposal  did  so 
on  tbe  basis  of  emotion  mther  than  ol  fact. 
First,  neither  Israel  nor  Transjordan.  the 
two  powers  shartnc  control,  would  stand  for 
It:  second,  the  resolution  flouts  the  repre- 
sentative principle;  and  third.  It  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  Moscow.  The  Russians. 
who  have  tbe  biggast  foreign  stake  in  Jeru- 
salem throuKh  the  holdmgs  of  the  Russian 
Ortbodox  Church,  would,  of  course,  sit  on 
tbe  governmert  of  Jerusalem — doubtless  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  second  tboughU  are  expressed  In  the 
Swedish  r«*oIutk>n  which  was  submitted  yes- 
terday to  tbe  present  General  Assembly. 
This  simply  restrlcU  internationalization  to 
the  holy  p'aces.  and  includes  all  the  safe- 
fuarcto  neceasary  for  the  protecti-an  of  the 
great  religions  affected.  ChrUtian.  Jewish, 
and  Moslem.    The  only  exceptions  from  con- 


trol, which  would  be  exercised  by  a  UN 
commlsslonership  would  be  strictly  Mofilem 
and  Jewish  shnnes.  Here  is  a  solution  rest- 
ing upon  reason.  Israel  most  probably  wiU 
accept  It.  and  doubtless  Transjordan  wiU 
acquiesce  In  it  The  trouble  with  Transjor- 
dan. as  with  other  Arsb  states  Is  that  in  no 
political  problem  car:  there  he  anv  p.js;tive 
stanc"  so  lone  a.<  the  Arab  Leaexie  Is  acknowl- 
edged as  a  uniler  on  all  matters  relating  to 
Palestine. 

If  this  resolution  U  accep-.ed.  It  would 
mark  the  fir«t  step  In  the  pacification  of  the 
Middle  East.  Accordluelv  It  deserves  the 
Btrone  bAck;ne  of  the  United  States  Peace 
in  the  Middle  East  Is  avowedly  our  aim. 
though  a  doubt  sometimes  arises,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fuss  made  of  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Arab  League.  A:'zam  Pasha,  who 
came  here  recently.  The  Arab  Leapue  sim- 
ply stands  for  a  holdout,  for  a  perpetuation 
of  a  state  of  war.  far  a  racial  grouping,  and 
for  a  negation  of  constructive  solutions. 
This  country  needs  to  pursue  la  the  Middle 
East  a  policy  of  pacification  along  a  truly 
geographical  line,  so  that  reconstruction 
could  begin  in  real  earnest.  Time  is  as  Im- 
portant there   as  elsewhere. 


Time  for  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNirxcnccT 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  13  ^leQislatire  day 

of  Monday.  November  27  \  1950 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mi".  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tline  for  Unity."  published  :n 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  9. 
1950.  which  discusses  the  proposed  de- 
mand for  the  resignation  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recop.d, 
as  follows: 

TiMK    FOB    UNITT 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee's  re- 
fusal on  Thursday  to  adopt  as  aa  official  ob- 
jective o:  the  party  Senator  Ikvinc  Ives  reso- 
lution demanding  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary ol  State  Acheson  has  the  virtue  of  giv- 
ing time  for  some  badly  needed  sober  second 
thought.  The  resolution  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  whole  Republican  Senate  conlereI^ce 
on  luesday.  It  would  t>e  impossible  to  aeieci 
a  more  inopportune  moment  for  pressing 
this  sort  of  partisan  Issue,  and  we  are  espe- 
cially surprised  to  note  Senator  Ives  part  in 
It.  The  imperative  need  In  the  present  crisis 
is  '•  jt  for  recriminations  but  few  unity. 

The  strength  of  free  m*D.  lies  in  theu-  abil- 
ity to  draw  together  In  eaftergencies.  A  spen- 
did  example  of  this  ability  has  Just  been 
furnished  to  us  by  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  8  mission  to  this  country  won 
the  Instant  and  unqualified  supp,5rt  of  the 
opF>csition  leader.  Winston  Churchill.  There 
was  no  thought  in  Britain  of  using  the  tragic 
turn  of  events  in  Korea  for  narrow  partisan 
advantc^e.  There  should  be  no  thought  of 
It  here — *^  ther  m  respect  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  or  In  respect  of  Secretary  Acheson. 
Those  men  are  on  the  firing  line.  There  will 
be  time  enough  later  on  to  assess  the  resp<in- 
sibility  for  errors  of  policy  which  have 
brought  us  to  Uie  brink  of  disaster  in  the 
Far  East.  And  when  the  assessment  Is  madp, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  heavy 


measure  of  guilt  will  be  ascribed  to  many  of 
those  now  crying  lor  Mr.  Acheson  s  scalp 

If  the  Republican  Party  as  a  whole  should 
Insist  upon  the  custer  of  Secretary  Acheson, 
it  wf^'jld  place  Itself  ur.deT  a  plain  cbligatlon 
to  defir^e  the  foreign  pclicy  especiaUy  in 
relation  to  China,  which  It  thinks  tHe  ccun- 
try  ought  tc  pursue.  Is  It  in  favor  of  an 
all-out  var  to  be  waged  on  the  Chinese 
mainland?  Does  it  desire  the  aband^junient 
c^  western  Europe?  What  is  lis  conception 
or  bipartisanship''  The  Secretary's  as'.all- 
ants.  thrmselres  divided  h.ive  hitherto 
found  It  much  es?'.er  to  csrp  than  to  offer 
constructive  proposals  The  replacement  of 
Mr.  Acheson  by  some  fresh  and  less  contro- 
versial personality  may  m  dtie  covirse  prove 
de&irable  in  tbe  interest  of  aationai  unity 
But  unity  wUl  certainly  not  be  achieved  by 
making  him  a  scapegoat  for  misfortunes  to 
«hich  his  critics  were  major  contributors. 


Use  of  Tax  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  BdARTIN 

OF    PrNN?T*-VAN:A 

I-     THE   SENATF  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  13  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  Soicmber  27 \  1950 

Mr    MARTIN      Mr    President.   I   ask 

unanimous  con5ent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
cnuiied  •  It  s  Fun  To  Spend."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  OU  City  Derrick,  of  Oil 
City.  Pa  .  on  Saturdiiv.  DecemDei  9  irSO. 
There  being  no  ob.'eciicn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows; 

IrS  FtTK  To  SftND 

Do  you  wonder  whats  happening  to  a  lot 
of  those  tax  dollars  that  should  be  going 
Into  building  up  Amej^cas  nulitary  sirei^gth? 
Get  this: 

Recently  the  Government  awarded  a  1.286,- 
000  contract  lor  permanent  visitors'  facilities 
and  exhibit  building  at  Shasta  Dam.  Cailf. 
The  structure  will  contain  an  auditorium, 
observation  decks  and  exhibit  roonis.  This  Is 
being  done  despite  the  lact  that  excellent 
accommodations  now  exi.-t  for  th^ise  who 
« If b  to  see  tbe  dam  and  pcwer  plant 

This  is  a  minor  example,  but  a  typical  one, 
of  the  reckless  waste  of  Federal  funds  that 
is  going  on  ail  over  the  country — m  spite  of 
deficits,  in  spite  of  the  continuing  demand 
for  higher  taxes,  and  In  spite  of  the  unpre- 
dictable expenditures  for  the  military  forces 
a::d  for  other  purposes  in  connect. on  with 
the  grave  international  situation. 

Governmental  waste  is  always  bad — in  a 
tune  uf  national  peril  it  is  croxunal. 


A  Note  on  Wart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  k.ansas 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

V/ednesday.  December  13  i  legislative  day 
of  Monday.  Nowmber  27 > ,  1950 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  4  there  appeared  in  the  Em- 
poria Gazette  an  editorial  by  W.  L. 
White,  editor  of  that  lamous  newspaper. 


a:s.v> 
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^Youn?  Bill  While"  as  he  ts  kno^rn 
in  Kansu.  hM  ted  Uie  coan«e  mod  tte 

M«rto*g  to  «J  wtet  be  beBefW.  bassd 
npooliii  (teerntjom  to  awny  pteces  in 

X  Tt  iiiMHtemn  cwaeot  that  this 
thMKht-provckinf  cdilortal  be  piaced  in 
the  Appendix  of  tUe  Rnou,  as  I  ti^nk 
it  is  wtrthy  of  beaw  read  and  reread 
many  tintes.  ..^       , 

Tberv  *^'*9  ro  <A;ectJon.  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric(»». 


(97  W.  U 
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tte  OaaMU  In 

to      ttk»t 

.  bodby  trap."  argu- 
It  attacbad 

ft«»T   to 

erf  Gsorpe 
in  tbe  eT«nt 


toy.  ftad  ncrv  vlicrt 
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iroop»  are  ac^tiB  on 

UUcd. 
to   date 
thi»  Um  fqggtfc  bloioatal  *nirtle  in 
itotAoii'*  aiixwj    ■iirpa— ^ni"  ta  caMiai- 
tto*  Aaurtean  BrrolitUoo.  tike  War  a< 
laU.  tb*  MeHaa  War.  and  the  Sfwol^- 
Aaaerteaa  War. 

and  tha  v»l  at  tt  aU?  Well,  it  aeems  there 
riiaald  be  fz«e  tiactiowt  tn  Korea.  Bat^why 
am  we  Take  tip  to  the  raiue  erf  tf  ''.*?*'?? 
ao  late?  Why.  when  we  were  powerttd.  dM 
««  not  toalai  on  tra*  a>act»wM  In  INilanil.  la 
flaacary.  In  Ruaaama.  In  Tucnalavla.  tn 
Cwm  Iwlnrilrli  Is  Eaat  Genaany.  and  in  the 
BAltle  rtntaa?  Why  did  we  alt  stupidly  by 
vlUla  CammB^latt  terror  straaslcd  treedoxn 
rteh.  drtttaad  area  and  then. 
I  cft  arms,  wby  do  we 
Middecly  lo^0n  to  rivtck  for  a  free  electton 
in  Korea,  a  badEward  omnuy  whlcb.  in  aU 
!t*  SjOOO  yean  of  lustory.  neter  liaa  had  free 
nor   ■crmffrt   particularty   to   miss 


.^.  yoo  forfet  poUtieal  eoostderatlona. 
LiKt  ^Jrinf  BepuliUeaa  Senator  Joazra  Uc- 
Cawtht  had  aind  Ma  eharvaa  agatost  Owen 
Lnuunoee.  indndtag  a  anrfMr  of  which  Dr. 
Latttmore  wae  probably  tnnoeant  The  mar- 
tyred 5t  Owen  at  Latttmort  waa  declared 
poUtlea:iy  pure  and  tdeoioflcaUy  rtrstaal  by 
Mn '  »—  Trvzvea  and  the  other  Senate  Drmo- 
cr»i»,  and  proacipUy  eat  down  to  write  of  hla 
OrtSeal  by  Oiaiirtir  But  tlia  country  was 
PW    ulwluuily    ameh    bad     been 

tba  aMilly  aaaeraata 

80  the  WbMa  Booae  was  pcrtttrliad  because 
BL.  Own'a  pafeUe  bcatlflcatloo  and  noisy 
c^MOlMdea  uigftt  lure  a  backwaab  In  the 
(aU  ilarTlnni.  aad  pot  the  control  of  Coocreas 
In  doobc. 

At  tbla  aaoaant  thare  caoaa  what  aaemed 
to  be.  troM  tba  poOtioal  aranrtpotnt.  tha 
Hea v«o<«aD«  opportiwltjr  of  Korea  It  prom- 
uad  to  Iw  a  quklL  popniiM  Uttlc  war  acainat 
a  w««k  siiMiij  and  In  bchali  of  the  trtic,  tha 
t— miftlt  and  tb*  friod  T*>e  unbearable 
of  Jos  McCaarHT  would  b« 
I  out  by  b«4[|c  aad  dnua.  Who  then 
«ould  ten  aay  tha  TriMMa  admtntarration 
waa  ttiM^  finaty  aatteManaunUtvc?  And  so 
into  Kotaa  ««r«  iMfC  sot  Or  Lsttunore.  not 
C^an  Acbaautt  Nit  llM  little  Aaiartcaa 
draXtaaa  from  Japaa^  Tha  (r&littaa  of  our 
cisteaman  ware  to  be  cloaaad  over  by  tba 
blood  (la  aHudaat  quatiUttcs)  of  our  to<is. 


Wf  ire  tharatora  now  st  war  In  AaU.  and 
funhertoow.  our  outnumbered  soldiers  ara 
now  iinmalllni  it  down  the  valleys  oS  Koraa 
in  the  noat  hualllatinf:  spectacle  the  Amerl- 
caa  Sm  ium  «ear  ftsoped  crer  sicce  the  bat- 
tle of  Bittl  Baa.  Bow  did  we  get  into  11? 
Socneirbcn  la  tba  boofccaif  you  stirely  must 
have  a  copy  of  that  half -forgotten  document. 
the  Omstltatioo  of  the  United  States.  PuU 
It  out  and  In  tha  fine  trpe  you  wUJ  find  that 
the  Ooasreaa  and  only  the  CDngress  -ihall 
have  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace." 
dont  be  old-fashioned.  That  cum- 
eoatraptlon  of  reprcaentatiTe  rcv- 
It  WM  aat  up  by  tboee  old  ;u:ldy- 

jor  ftmiMlli  11   fathers.     A  con^res- 

ri/B««i  debata  oa  vbether  or  not  to  go  Into 
Korea  would  have  meant  weeks  of  delay,  in 
tte  end  OcHigreBs  might  have  dc-cided  to  stay 
out  altogether.  In  these  swift,  modem 
tUBca.  after  a  raf-tag  and  bJb-tail  Supreme 
CDort  haa  made  a  >oke  of  the  Constitution. 
Bb  one  t^**»*^  of  Ooagreaa.  but  looks  instead 
ftir  dynaadc.  flashy  abowmanshlp  from  the 
Wbtte  Booae.  And  remember  alao  that,  in 
the  crtaU  of  last  June,  time  was  of  the  es- 
■cnoe:  it  waa  Important  that  without  delay 
«•  instantly  and  immediately  dive  head  f ore- 
aaoat  into  the  gaping  mouth  of  that  oriental 
Bieat  grinder.  Becauaa  that  lovable  old  char- 
acter. M*"'*'*'  Stalin,  was  waiting  patiently 
to  turn  the  crank,  any  delay  would  definitely 
lacoovaaience  him  and  Russians  are.  as  our 
leadrri  hare  cautioned  us.  inclined  to  be 
Irritable  and  suspicioxis.  and  to  misunder- 
stand our  motives. 

Readers  of  Uiis  column  will  remember  that 
the  Oaaetta  wm  in  favor  of  standing  up  to 
Stalin  aa  early  as  5  yeara  ago  t;hen  our  truly 
magnifloent  armies  were  still  intact,  and 
when  Harry  8.  Truman  was  a  happy  fellow- 
traveier  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
horrid  Soviet  menace.  In  view  of  this  fact 
the  writer  presumes  now  to  list  five  guid;- 
poeta  to  a  future  American  foreign  policy. 
These  are: 

1.  Saice  we  are  now  pitiably  weak,  we 
■bould  for  the  moment  avoid  hopping  care- 
loaaly  into  wars  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
win. 

2  We  should  not  concentrate  all  our 
forces  in  one  distant  laolated  spot.  Almost 
everything  we  have  Is  now  packed  into 
Korea:  if  hell  should  break  out  In  Etirope. 
we  tiave  left  only  the  Eighty-second  Airborne 
Dlvuion  to  put  between  Stalin's  3C0  divUions 
and  tb?  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3  We  should  avoid  arars  to  capture  regions 
which  are  strategically  worthless  and  which. 
U  we  won  them,  would  be  a  futtire  lu- 
biiJty 

4.  When  we  are  losing  a  war  In  a  distant 
area,  we  should  not  be  offended  when  a  near- 
by ally  offers  beip.  (Stalin  Is  winning  this 
Korean  war  without  the  loas  of  a  single  Rus- 
cun  life,  whereas  Dean  Acbeeon  virtuously 
turned  down  Chiang  Kai -she It's  offer  to  send 
200.000  antl-Communist  Chinese  fighting 
met  into  Korea;  Mr  Acheson  felt  tbU  might 
offend  tt>oee  peace-loelas  agrsrlan  reform- 
ara.  tba  Chmese  CiiniBimiMi  1 

5.  Until  we  are  stronger  (shauld  Moacow 
allow  t«  the  time  to  get  stronger  (  we  should 
try  to  cut  to  a  bare  minimum  the  number 
o*  wars  we  enter  solely  to  win  local  American 
•lactiona. 

Tha  wrttar  faela  that  we  are  now  enter- 
ing a  period  of  terrible  stream,  tn  which.  If 
this  Nation  and  all  Christendom  are  to  sur- 
nve.  we  wUl  need  the  same  strsdy  wisdom, 
•olid  tharactar  and  firm  courage  that  oyr 
people  had  in  Lincoln's  day  As  a  flnbby. 
rich,  and  stupid  Nation  we  cannot  hope  to 
stirvlve.  We  csn  no  longer  continue  Ist. 
dumb,  and  happy,  babbling  that  thu  u  the 
caatury  of  tba  eoouBO'  ••lacting  to  high 

riMrg  any  grtaalac  di^  *ho  will  pledge 

bimaeir  to  briba  11a  wnu   paper  dollar  sub. 
suuca  paid  out  of  oor  own  public  Treasury. 


attnMUy  believing  that  If  the  Kremlin  cannot 
ba  appeased,  then  it  can  be  quickly  licked  in 
a  bloodless,  push-button  war. 

II  we  ere  to  come  through  the  next  grim 
hrlf  of  this  twentieth  century  still  a  repub- 
Uc  of  free  peopl;  we  will  need  all  ol  our 
ccuraga  and  t-aius  We  cannot  hope  to 
stirvlve  the  stcrm  with  a  government  wnlch 
Is  by  the  nincompoope.  of  the  bird  b.alns. 
and  for  the  greedy  dim  wiu.  Because  of  its 
foUlea  such  a  government  will  surely  and 
deaerrediy  perisa  from  the  earth,  and  all  the 
sane  and  all  the  bra%-e  wlU  be  crunched  In 
the  wrecitage  of-  lU  craah. 


Advice  From  Win«ton  ChurcSi.l 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HALE  E0GG3 


or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\1S 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 
Mr  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Jo.seph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  from  today's  Washington 
Post: 

AnvTCE  FaoM  Winston  Churchill 
Certain  aspects  of  politics  are  like  cerUln 
diseases,  which  are  co  painful  even  to  think 
about  that  healthy  people  rarely  mention 
them.  But  if  a  man  or  woman  has  cancer. 
It  must  be  mentioned  by  the  doctor  who 
m.akes  the  diagnosis  and  prescribes  the  oper- 
ation. And  if  a  nation  U  in  Imminent  peril 
of  catastrophe,  painful  things  must  also  be 
said  by  leaders  who  have  courage. 

No  leader  in  the  Western  World  has  greater 
courage  than  Winston  Churchill.  No  one 
any  longer  will  lightly  disregard  the  voice 
of  the  great  old  man.  who  almost  single- 
handed  saved  the  catise  of  freedom  from  the 
menace  of  nazism.  who  was  the  first,  after 
the  war.  to  see  the  lareer  menace  of  the  new 
Soviet  Imperialism.  And  it  is  time.  now.  to 
face  up  to  the  real  future  of  the  advice  ha 
has  been  giving  for  the  past  2  years. 

It  was  Just  about  2  years  ago  that 
Churchill  began  a  remarkable  series  of 
speeches  of  which  the  last  was  delivered  on 
November  30.  In  all  these  speeches,  whether 
on  the  public  platform  or  in  debates  In  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons,  he  has  said  the  same 
things. 

First,  he  has  ascribed  to  the  Kremlin  an 
ambition  of  world  empire.  On  November 
30.  he  told  Parliament: 

••( Despite)  enormous  Increases  of  power 
and  territory  ( the  Soviets » ,  show  no  sign 
of  being  m  any  way  satiated,  satlrfled.  or 
even  contented,  and  we  can  perceive  no  Umlta 
at  present  to  their  alms." 

Second,  he  has  flatly  stated  that  the  So- 
viets were  only  being  restrained  from  launch- 
ing a  third  world  war  by  the  American  ad- 
vantage In  atomic  weapons.  At  Llandudno 
in  1»4«.  he  said:  "Nothing  stands  between 
Europe  today  and  complete  subjugation  to 
Communist  tyranny  but  the  atomic  bomb  In 
American  pcaseaaion." 

Third,  he  has  more  and  more  openly  con- 
fnwd  daapalr  of  matching  the  Soviet  power 
by  ordinary  means,  at  least  In  the  crucial 
time  before  our  own  advantage  in  atomic 
weapons  will  be  too  greatly  Impaired  by  pro- 
duction of  atomic  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
Uition.  In  the  last  speech,  in  which  thla 
despair  la  total,  he  said: 

"WhUe  It  Is  right  to  build  up  our  forces 
as  fast  as  we  can.  nuihlng  in  this  process  wlU 
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in  tills  period  deprive  Russia  of  eSectlve  su- 
periority In  what  are  now  called  'conven- 
tional arms.'  All  It  will  do  Is  give  us  In- 
creasing unity  in  Eiirope." 

Fourth,  he  has  repeatedly  advocated  nego- 
tiations wlih  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  high- 
est level.  In  the  most  powerful  and  terrify- 
ing of  all  these  speeches,  when  he  told  the 
Bouse  of  Commona  last  July  7  that  "We  are 
more  defenseless  than  we  have  ever  been," 
he  also  said: 

"A  peaceful  settlement  may  (yet)  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Government  If  a 
resolute  effort  is  made  on  the  basis  not  of 
our  present  weakness  but  of  American 
atomic  strength.  This  Is  the  policy  which 
gives  the  best  chance  of  preventing  a  fearful 
war  and  of  securing  cur  survival  should  it 
break  upon  us." 

Here,  however,  so  awful,  so  awe-irLsplrlng 
is  the  subject,  that  even  Wir^ston  Churclilll 
has  not  spoken  plainly.  There  U  plenty  of 
Internal  evidence  of  his  real  me.  ning.  such 
as  the  critical  reference,  in  the  last  speech, 
to  the  assurances  to  the  Kremlin  that  "the 
United  Stales  would  not  fight  what  is  called 
a  preventive  war."  There  is  hts  further  re- 
mark that  on  this  basis  the  war.  If  It  comes, 
and  God  forbid,  will  come  at  the  moment  of 
the  ( Soviet  s)  choo6l::g.  But  his  real  mean- 
ing, which  he  has  aUted  frankly  enough  in 
numy  private  conversations,  is  only  broadly 
implied  in  his  sj-  ;ches. 

This  meaning  is  that  the  Kremlin  should 
be  given  a  straight  choice  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  between  peace  now  and 
war  now.  The  high  and  secret  processes  of 
diplomacy  a-ould  be  employed.  \:nder  the 
Churchllllan  prescription,  to  offer  S.-lln  a 
world  settlement  on  honorable  terms,  and 
to  warn  tliat  our  atomic  bombs  would  be 
xised  if  the  settlement  were  refused.  This. 
Indeed.  Is  the  only  conceivable  wsy  to  seek 
a  settlement  "on  the  basl .  of  *  •  •  Amer- 
ican atomic  strength.  " 

It  Is  dreadful  that  the  wisest  leader  of  the 
west  should  have  been  driven,  only  5  yeara 
after  a  great  victory,  to  advocate  such  an  ex- 
pedient It  Is  obvious  th:.t  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  should  first  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  world  settlement  to  be  proposed,  to 
the  probable  Soviet  re^jxjnsc  and.  above  all. 
to  our  atomic  strengths  practical  value. 
But  it  Is  also  certain  that  If  the  odds  on  an 
early  war  at  a  '•moment  of  the  Soviets' 
choosing."  are  already  two  or  three  or  four 
to  one,  as  they  undoubtedly  appear  at  pres- 
ent, Winston  Churchlils  advice  at  least  de- 
serves to  be  honestly  and  carefully  can- 
Tasaed. 


Arab  States  Bulwark  Against  Communiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE H.SMITH 

Of   VMl*    iNS.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFri;K>E.NT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  Dectrribfr  12,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  timely  address  was  made  today  at 
the  Natxmal  Press  Club  by  the  Honorable 
Abdel  Rahman  Cizzam  Pasha.  Secretary 
General  of  the  League  of  Arab  Slates. 
The  subject  matter  of  his  address  pre- 
sented facta  that  all  Amencaii  people 
shoud  know  and  understand.    He  stated 


an  eternal  verity  when  he  said  that  we 
should  not  be  dect.ved  by  the  concept 
that  arms  alone  can  decide  the  issues  m 
the  present  world  crisis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress: 

The  world  situation  requires  from  us  all, 
and  particularly  from  the  gallant  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  »e 
foetus  attention  on  both  the  visible  and  In- 
visible Implications  behind  the  present  world 
crisis.  Troubles  arc  accumulating  and  the 
clearing  of  these  troubles  requires  both 
energy  and  mental  activity. 

Gentlemen.  It  looks  as  if  the  world  has 
defixutely  been  divided  Into  two  camps.  One 
is  carrying  the  banner  for  the  proletarian 
cln^s  and  the  other  for  a  nonclass  concept; 
but  actually  there  are  tv.o  active  forces  up- 
holding thMe  Ideologies,  while  a  vast  section 
of  mankind  in  Africa  and  Asia  stands  un- 
decided and  perplexed,  as  this  vehement  con- 
test about  what  is  rtght  and  wrong  is  going 
on.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  and 
resigned  to  a  fate  that  only  arms  can  decide 
the  i^e.  we  will  not  survive.  I  believe  thr.t 
never  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  vio- 
lence ever  been  able  to  extinguished  the  torch 
of  rtght  or  to  conquer  definitely  an  ideal 
which  Is  jvistified  by  its  moral  force  and  its 
necessity  to  prevail. 

We  should,  therefore,  discard  every  attempt 
to  resort  to  force  as  a  decisive  factor  In 
Ideoloj^cal  differences.  In  my  opinion,  per- 
manent peace  cannot  t>e  achieved  by  the  sole 
malntainance  of  armed  forces  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  material  powers.  Such  a  be- 
lief is  a  fallacy.  What  is  really  required  is 
to  maintain  per.ce  by  an  ecjuiUbrltim  cf  di- 
verse forces,  including  forces  of  strong  con- 
viction and  faith,  so  as  to  make  the  existence 
of  peace  not  only  dependent  on  military  vic- 
toriea  but  on  moral  and  spiritual  victories, 
which  make  them  enduring  and  permanent. 
If  we  can  bring  about  that  equilibrium. 
then  every  side  will  endeavor  to  convince 
the  other  side  by  logic,  appeal,  and  persua- 
sion. Then  the  only  chance  that  remains 
for  a  victory  of  one  Ideology  over  another  will 
emanate  from  its  real  value  and  its  real 
contribuuons  to  human  progress  and  human 
peace. 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  we  do  to  make 
war  useless  to  the  aggressor?  I  think  we 
should  put  our  faith  not  only  In  our  pro- 
duction of  war  material  but  in  human  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  Judgment.  To  attain  this  ob- 
jective we  must  build  up  centers  ccucen- 
tratlng  and  radiating  ideas  all  ever  the  world. 
These  centers  may  vary  In  their  approach 
and  outlook  as  to  their  beliefs  and  ide..s.  but 
will  always  meet  with  the  universal  concept 
that  all  people  are  equal  and  that  class  con- 
fiict  Is  a  disruption  of  the  family.  In  these 
centers  will  be  groujsed  people  who  have  be- 
tvaen  them  certain  affinities  and  some  com- 
mon Inheritance  and  common  belief.  They 
will  be  able  as  autonomous  concepts  within 
the  universal  concept  to  struggle  harder  and 
more  efficiently  to  resist  subversive  ideas. 
These  centers  should  be  encouraged  every- 
where in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World. 
In  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  In  Europe  and 
America. 

I  think  that  there  are  In  existence  radiat- 
ing centers  of  culture  and  of  splrlttial  con- 
cept outside  the  actual  Commtmist  sphere 
In  places  like  Eeypt.  Pakistan.  India,  and 
Indonesia.  These  centers  can  be  fortified  by 
the  support  of  a  clear,  outspcken  defense  of 
human  liberty  and  welfare  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  people  known  lor  their 
love  of  freedom  and  benevolence. 

In  E!urope  and  Anirrica  there  are  similar 
centers  of  thought  propagaiiug  moral  and 


spiritual  ideas  TTiey  may  be  a' one  different 
lines,  but  they  wU!  n-ieet  with  those  cf  Africa 
and  Asia  ■'■n  the  comn-.oi;  STOuiid  cf  eouallty 
cf  races,  equality  of  clashes,  and  equality  of 
cpportui'lties.  The:.,  and  only  then,  the 
aecressor.  if  any.  will  have  to  seek  snme 
cr-.ss-fcrc'ed;r.ff  of  ldea.s  which  will  introduce 
a  totally  n^w  attitude  which  will  n^lm.ra-e 
In  the  suppression  of  -what  :s  ps-r.-.tially 
wrens; . 

So  much  for  the  moral  side  of  the  picture. 
To  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  mcmert  we 
are  facine  an  Immediate  hure  cata«tm-.he 
What  Is  wanted  Is  time  to  eet  a  brfat>ang 
space  to  turn  that  violent  prevailine  r---itude 
of  mmd  toward  a  conciUatcrv  one.  T:.;*  we 
should  have  a  truce  We  should  n.t  think 
only  of  war  or  appeasement  because  ap- 
peasement amcunts  to  moral  abdication  and 
to  treating  the  sypmtoms  of  a  disease  with- 
out m  fact  touching  the  disease  Itaelf .  Such 
a  course  will  set  up  precedents  which  can 
have  only  disastrous  coiu  quences  I.t  the 
settlement  cf  other  problems  In  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  Immediate  procedural  step  for  a  long- 
term  poUcy  Is  to  have  a  temper arv  truce  on 
the  Korean  war  front  and  on  the  mental 
front  everywhere.  We  muat  find  ways  and 
means  to  enable  the  leaders  of  the  two  op- 
pcsine  camps,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  S'A-iet  Union,  to  meet  under  the 
au.'^plces  of  the  United  Katjcns  and  the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  and  u  wori  out  an 
honorable  and  Just  settlement  or  at  lea.t  a 
modus  Vivendi  as  an  alternative  to  w  ar  Thf^- 
may  then  be  able  to  lllegalize  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  diCerences  of  ideology  ar.d  na- 
tional interests,  thus  discovering  a  common 
ground  for  further  concfrted  action.'  Dl»- 
armam.cnt.  partial  or  complete  micht  pro- 
•.  ide  an  assurance  that  that  common  rround 
■wiil  be  maintained.  They  might  further 
agree  that  the  United  Natlorj  can  be  recon- 
structed as  ar.  arbitrator,  repreeentmz  wcirld 
opinion  whoKe  decisuns  will  then  be  accept- 
ed and  implemented. 

Eefore  ending  this  talk  it  may  be  useful 
to  call  your  kind  attention  ic  conditions 
which  are  making  lor  instability  vnd  encotir- 
aging  violence  m  an  important  area  of  the 
world  known  as  the  Middle  East. 

The  people  of  this  arf>a  have  inherited  and 
inspired  great  civU^3i:c;is  and  great  solrit- 
uai  idets.  They  are  receiving  wave  after 
wave  of  propag-anda  Jrom  ea.st  and  west. 
They  are  told  by  the  w?st  that  tl-.ev  are  back- 
ward, uaderdeveloiet;  and  m  need  of  Euro- 
pean t'itelage  and  protection.  They  are  to.d 
by  The  east  that  they  are  exploited  enslaved, 
a.d  despised,  and  should  revolt  against 
western  domination  In  I  act.  they  are  re- 
ceiving no  genuine  Iriei.dship  or  sympathy 
or  understanding  frrm  either  side. 

In  spite  of  these  stronz  currents  the--  still 
stand  ad£.mantly  for  the.r  faith  and  heritage. 
It  Is  true  they  are  more  inclined  toward 
western  thoughts,  but  they  ref  ise  to  be  the 
vassals  c!  the  west  Although  opposed  to  the 
material  creed  of  the  east,  they  feel  impressed 
by  lU  support  to  their  human  dignity  and 
national  inspirations. 

I  have  complete  faith  tn  the  wisdom  of  our 
people,  but  I  fear  that  they  may.  under  that 
dual  pressure,  become  mdiflferent  and  dis- 
interested The  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  mind  in  the  Middle  Ea.«t  as  an  eternal 
center  of  spiritual  ideas,  will  have  tremen- 
dous repercussions  In  Asia  and  Africa.  While 
the  east  u  weU  led  by  forces  w-Mch  have 
combined  ide<j'.ogic&l  with  material  energies 
and  is  penetrating  deeply  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  West  with  no  real  moral  leadership  and 
by  attempt  mi?  to  harness  old  concents  of 
imperiaiism  to  new  concepts  of  nationalism, 
is  but  c  rt  'ir.c  trr-  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  anc  t:yi:  -  uvi-t'  i.usly  to  barmonize  the 
nineteenth  century  tutelage  arith  sovereign 
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HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

K   }     T  1  ■    I  ^ 

rV  TOT  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  \1S 

WeAwaddy.  Dccrmber  13. 19S0 

Mr  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tinder  leave  lo  f  xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rjecoid.  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Harr>'  C  Withers, 
execuuve  editor  of  the  I>allas  Morning 
Netrs.  before  the  Dallas  Rotary  Club: 
Trx  Piles  or  Txxcm 

CttoOK's  KoTC  —In  the  belief  that  all  facts 
eoBcemisf  the  u::ematlooal  crisis  should 
be  laid  before  the  American  public,  and  at 
tlje  requfrr;  of  several  bui^dred  listeners  who 
beard  Harry  C  Withers.  eiecTitire  editor  of 
the  News,  addre&s  the  Dallas  Rotary  Club 
Wr^riesday  noon,  the  News  herewith  repro- 
duces the  text  ct  Mi.  Withers"  remarks  ) 

I:  was  suggested  that  I  discuss  today  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Such  disctiask»is  ineritably  Inrolve  events 
which  run  so  swiftly  and  become  so  confiis- 
tag  that  DO  man  I  Itnow  can  analyze  them 
■atltfactorUy.  Only  an  arrant  fool  would 
pretend  to  hare  the  answers. 

Eight  years  ago  I  said  from  this  forum  that 
when  World  War  n  was  over  we  would  live 
In  a  different  world.  Some  of  my  friends 
a^ed  me  then  what  I  meant.  Well,  we  are 
living  in  that  different  world  now.  I  ask 
them  what  they  think  it  means. 

THS  rotm  BoascMrs- 

The  most  frightening  fact  cf  the  time?  Is 
this:  Tbe  inf emeus  four  horsemen  of  the 
apocalypse — war.  famine,  pestilence  death — 
hare  been  Joined  by  a  fifth  horseman — com- 
munlem.  Its  declared  object  ire  Is  to  destroy 
the  United  States. 

Our  diplomats  at  Lake  Success  or  our  gen- 
erals in  Korea  may  win  a  temporary  respl'^e, 
but  nothing  except  a  imlted  America,  armed 
to  tbe  teeth,  can  defeat  that  objective. 

Are  the  men  who  now  bold  our  national 
ay  in  tbetr  haads  capable  of  uniting 
L?  Will  they  let  Prance  or  Britain. 
or  even  tbe  United  Nations,  say  whether 
lOO.OCO  American  boys  shall  be  slaughtered 
by  the  heathen  hordes  cf  Red  China? 

I  b?lleve  Trum-an  would  prefer  to  tell  the 
diplomats  to  step  aside  eo  our  soldiers  can 
fight  this  war.  But  he  has  listened  to  the 
wrong  people  so  long  that  he  now  finds  It 
extremely  dangeroiu  to  do  what  he  would 
like  to  do. 

It  Is  the  ctistom  of  Americans  In  such  criti- 
cal tinxs  to  rally  be^Alnc'  our  chosen  leaders. 
I  think  it  Is  not  disloyal  even  In  these  days 
to  aak  if  our  leaders  can  be  trusted  to  pre- 
aerre  America's  security  without  destroying 
Its  freedom. 

BOMS  SraANCZ  THIMCS 

And  if  they  can  be  trusted,  are  they  com* 
peteat?  They  have  done  some  simnge 
things  to  us  since  they  came  Into  power; 
things  that  strained  our  faith  In  their  In- 
tegrity: things  that  we  otight  not  to  hide 
BOW  when  our  bearu  beat  with  the  strongest 
Impttlses  of  Americanism 

Althoogb  every  normal  American  school- 
boy knew  0  months  ago  that  tbe  Chinese 
Communists  were  our  enemies  in  Korea,  we 
have  been  shipping  critical  war  materials 
to  them,  some  of  them  as  late  as  last  week. 

While  oommunum  is  enslaving  helpless 
In  the  lactam  Hemisphere,  our  lead- 


ers r«««  ^taru  to  find  out  what  Communists 
are  doing  to  us  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  charged  by  some  critics  that 
even  while  our  troops  have  been  fighting  tn 
Korea  there  has  been  a  feud  between  our 
State  Department  and  our  supreme  military 
commander. 

I  do  not  believe  Dean  Acheson  Is  a  Com- 
munist I  think  that  fM-tor  to  the  invasion 
of  Korea  he  was  unduly  influenced  by  the 
friends  of  Communist  China.  His  course 
since  that  Invasion  has  been  opposed  to 
communism. 

KSSJHTIALLT    k   THBCUST 

Ewentlally  Acheson  U  a  thaortet  who  at 
long  last  has  come  to  the  sta^  of  action  and 
is  baffled  He  lacks  the  forthrlghtness  the 
present  situation  demands.  The  world 
waited  with  biJted  breath  for  his  speech  last 
week.  He  told  us  nothing  we  didn't  know. 
We  needed  from  him  then  words  of  Iron  and 
steel,  words  that  would  bring  comfort  to 
our  men  on  the  bloody  battlefield,  words 
that  would  unite  the  people  of  America  In 
a  firm  purpose  to  face  our  dangers  and  over- 
come them. 

It  has  been  clear  to  most  other  observers 
that  Russia's  strategy  Is  to  Involve  the 
United  States  in  war  with  other  nations 
until  we  are  so  werk  that  she  can  step  In 
safely  and  deliver  the  mortal  blow 

Because  of  our  blunders  in  China.  Russian 
strategy  is  succeeding  and  we  are  losing  the 
fight. 

We  vrhlpped  the  North  Korean."*  only  to  be 
faced  by  hordes  of  Chinese  Communists  »ho, 
we  were  once  told,  were  simply  agrarian  re- 
formers. 

Korea  has  cost  ua  110  OCO. 000. 000  and  30.000 
casualties  and  the  end  Is  not  yet.  Russia 
has  not  lost  a  man  or  fired  a  shot.  She  Is 
conserving  her  manpower  and  building  her 
war  machine. 

CAN  H.\rpcN  csrwHnc 

What  has  happened  In  Korea  mav  happen 
In  Iran.  In  Turkey.  In  India.  In  Western  Ger- 
many or  In  any  spot  upon  the  globe  where 
Russia  can  persuade  one  of  her  satellites  to 
provoke  America  to  resist  aggression  against 
free  nations. 

If  we  are  committed  by  our  policy,  to  give 
what  aid  we  can  to  tbe  victims  of  aggression 
we  may  have  to  fight  a  series  of  Isolated  wars 
that  Will  whittle  us  down  to  Russia's  siae 
economically. 

When  we  are  at  war  we  are  prepared  to 
say  vrlth  Stephen  Decatur:  "My  country, 
may  she  always  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong, 
my  country." 

To  say  that  Is  not  to  forego  our  freedom 
to  criticize  the  things  she  Is  doing  wrong. 
It  Is  that  freedom  you  are  permitting  me  to 
exercise  today. 

AmtTlcas  defense  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  has  made  me  proud  to  l>e  an 
American  If  we  had  not  protected  Greece 
and  poured  billions  of  our  treasure  Into  wes- 
tern Europe,  communism  now  would  rule  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

MOKE  MONZT  DITZ 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  spent  130.000,- 
000.000  to  help  put  other  nations  on  their 
feet,  plus  ten  billion  to  save  Korea.  And  we 
are  about  to  appropriate  billions  more  for 
our  own  protection  and  theirs. 

Let  us  not  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
that  How  could  we  survive  if  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  should  fall  before  commu- 
nisms aggressions'  We  would  have  to  live 
at  tbe  point  of  a  Russian  gun  the  rest  of 
our  lives. 

I  am  prcud  of  the  speed  and  resolution 
with  which  our  Government  acted  in  the 
Korean  show-down  It  came  up>on  us  like 
another  Pearl  Harbor.  Our  defenses  were 
down,  our  strength  was  dissipated,  uur  warn- 
ings were  shrugged  off  as  a  red  herring. 
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We  bad  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  MacArthur  to 
listen  to  Oueu  Laiunicre  MacArthur  had 
lepeatedly  warned  lu  that  more  troops  were 
aeeded  to  maintain  our  posiiiua  in  the  Far 
Bast. 

On  July  17.  1M9,  Lattlmore  said:  "The 
thing  to  do  Is  to  let  Korea  fall  but  not  let 
It  look  as  thotigh  we  pushed  her" 

In  January.  1950.  the  House  defeated  the 
Korean  aid  act  after  the  State  Department 
Insisted  that  military  aid  not  be  provided  as 
such  in  the  bill. 

rosmi  QtroTiD 

On  June  13.  19S0.  William  C  Foster  told 
the  Senate:  "The  trend  of  events  In  South 
Korea  Is  more  favorable  than  It  has  been  any 
time  since  liberation  of  the  country  in  1945." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  advice  we  were  getting 
2  weeks  before  the  Reds  caught  us  flatfooted. 
It  was  Pearl  Harbor  over  again  and  we  are 
looking  for  a  scapegoat. 

Truman's  quick  response  to  the  situation 
warmed  our  hearts  ended  the  cold  war, 
cleared  the  atmosphere  and  inspired  oiu' 
patriotism. 

Our  cause  Is  armed  with  Justice  and  dedi- 
cated to  freedom,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but 
for  peoples  everywhere  who  look  to  us  for 
salvation.  We  are  acting  by  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  Fifty-two  of  the  fifty-nine 
members  stood  with  us  against  the  Russian 
aggression-  We  should  give  Acheson  credit 
for  that. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  let  me  re- 
Tlew  briefly  the  events  that  have  Involved  us 
In  this  situation. 

Russia  agreed  at  Potsdam  In  July  1945.  to 
declare  war  on  Japan  and  agreed  that  Korea 
In  dup  course  would  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

TTRMS  HrVEMXD 

It  also  was  agreed  there  that  Russia  wculd 
accept  surrender  of  Japanese  forces  north 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  surrender  south  of 
that  line. 

On  September  8.  1945.  General  Hodges  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth.  By  that  time  Russia  had  occupied 
all  of  North  Korea  and  Immediately  banned 
all  travel  between  the  two  sones. 

At  Moscow  in  December  1945  the  United 
Slates,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  agreed  that 
a  free  government  should  be  set  up  in  Korea. 

Then  R'lssla  set  about  to  sabotage  the 
agreement.  Every  proposal  for  a  free  elec- 
tion throughout  all  Korea.  Russia  held  an 
election  in  North  Korea,  permitting  only 
Communists  to  vote.  It  barred  the  United 
Nations   Commission   from   entering   North 

Korea. 

In  September  1948.  South  Korea,  contain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  population  of  aU  Korea, 
held  a  free  election,  organized  the  Korean 
National  Assembly,  elected  S>nigman  Rhee  as 
president  and  took  over  the  reins  from  the 
United  States  military  government. 

In  September  1948.  North  Korea  set  up 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
which  was  promptly  recognized  by  Rusfia. 
Russia  then  began  to  train  Korean  military 
forces  made  up  largely  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

RVTED    LAWrVL 

In  December  194«.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  declared  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  the  only  lawful  gov- 
ernment m  Korea.    The  vote  was  48  to  6. 

Russia  reported  the  withdrawal  of  all  Its 
troops  by  the  end  of  1948  It  left  an  army 
of  satellite  Uoops.  The  United  States  with- 
drew Its  troops  in  June  1949. 

There  were  frequent  exchanges  of  £.re  and 
armed  raids  across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
untU  June  25,  1950.  when  the  North  Ko- 
reans launched  an  attack  all  along  the  line 
of  the  parallel,  starting  the  aggression  which 
plunged  the  United  SUtes  Into  another  war. 

Against  tremendous  odds  we  drove  the 
North   Korean   Reds  back   Into  Manchuria. 


A  month  ago  It  seenwd  that  we  had  wc:i 
freedom  for  Korea.  We  knew  Russia  had 
incited  the  InvE'^lon  of  South  Ki>rea  ai.d 
armed  It,  but  we  nursed  the  vain  hope  tliat 
our  victory  would  deter  them  for  a  while 
from   further   aegression. 

Then  they  unlocked  the  ftlth  horse mi-.:i 
and  supplied  him  with  a  vastly  superior 
force  to  sna.-e  the  Uiuied  Nations  in  a  death 
trap. 

More  than  90  percent  of  those  are  Amer- 
ican bovs.  What  is  the  obligation  of  our 
leaders  toward  those  boys?  Is  their  loyalty 
In  this  crisis  owed  first  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  the  United  States?  Our  natural 
Impulse  Is  to  say;  Use  every  weapon  we 
have   to  save  them  from  death   or   capture. 

MtJST  BOMB  EASES 

That  means,  of  course,  authorizing  Mac- 
Arthur  to  bomb  the  enemy's  supply  bases  in 
Manchuria  and  tu  use  the  atom  t)omb  if  he 
thinks  It  advisable.  Maybe  it  would  be  silly 
to  use  the  bomb  In  Korea,  but  it  could 
hardlv  be  sillier  than  to  tell  MacArthur  to 
stop  the  Reds  but  not  to  bomb  their  rear. 

Attlee,  the  head  of  a  Socialist  government, 
seconded  by  Pleven,  the  head  of  a  S3cialist 
government,  has  come  here  to  persuade  Tru- 
man who  has  led  us  along  the  road  to 
socialism,  not  to  do  anjthlng  to  the  Chinese 
Reds  which  might  incite  the  Russian  Reds 
to  start  a  war. 

They  have  already  started  It.  If  we  come 
to  Russia's  terms  on  Korea,  they  may  stop  it, 
but  that  would  be  surrender  on  our  part  and 
roerelv  would  postpone  the  day  of  final  reck- 
oning! I  see  no  chance  for  world  peace  until 
Communist  Russia  either  wins  world  dora- 
Inatlon  or  Is  so  soundly  defeated  that  her 
people  will  renounce  communism  and  liqui- 
date its  apostles. 

What  do  the  American  people  want  to  do 
about  it?  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  want  to  protect  those  boys  with  every 
resource  at  our  command. 

TOTAL    WAK    COMIMG 

It  may  mean  total  war— but  that's  coming, 
anyway.  It  mav  mean  terrible  retaliation. 
It  mav  mean  universal  miUtar>-  training.  It 
Vi'ill  mean  greatly  increased  taxes.  It  will 
mean  Federal  control  over  most  of  our  human 
and  material  resources.  We  are  willing.  We 
are  ready.     We  are  not  afraid. 

That  is.  most  of  us  are  willing  and  ready. 
Unfortunately  there  are  some  groups  enjoy- 
ing llbertv  in  this  country  who  still  favor 
appeasement  of  Russia.  A  few  of  them  hope 
for  Russian  victory. 

Since  Chinese  Communists  entered  the 
battle  these  groups  have  held  more  than  a 
hundred  rallies  in  Washington.  In  New  York. 
Ir  Hollywood,  demanding  that  the  United 
Nations  get  out  of  Korea,  demanding  that 
the  United  State--^  reverf*  Its  foreign  policy, 
demanding,  tn  effect,  that  we  let  communism 
have  Its  way. 

These  groups  are  a  threat  to  our  cnlliza- 
tlcn.  Thev  are  a  menace  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. They  are  serving  Russia  and  betraymg 
this  country. 

There  la  no  place  for  them  In  this  land. 
This  Is  no  time  for  traitors  or  their  feUow 
travelers.  We  know  who  they  are.  We  know 
their  apologists  in  our  own  Government. 

VirST   SHtn   DOOE 

We  need  to  shut  the  door  against  them. 
We  need  to  ferret  out  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors. We  need  to  open  every  record  In  the 
State  Department  to  expose  the  Communists 
on  our  Ff-deral  payroll.  U  senator  McCaktht 
has  done  nclhtnE;  else  he  has  made  it  clear 
that  someone  In  Washmgtoa  Is  afraid  of  what 
the  records  might  show. 

The  Senate  iiivestigation  to  detect  alleged 
C'onununists  in  Government  service  was 
rigged  to  protect  them  rather  than  to  expose 
them.  The  p>eop!e  repudiated  that  white- 
wash by  defeating  Senator  Ttdings.  Now  it 
l£  up  tu  the  people  more  forcibly  than  ever. 


They  should  tell  the  0>ngrc&s  to  outlaw 
communism,  to  throvi  lello*  travelers  cut  of 
Government  Job-,  to  punish  as  sedltiontsts 
triase  who  ndvocate  violent  overthrow  ol  our 
G(  vernment. 

They  should  assure  the  patriotic  men  who 
crrupy  the  pulpits  of  the  country  that  pe- 
rishioner?  will  no  longer  5'ip-»rt  the  pul- 
piteers who  counsc":  compliance  with  Russia 
m   the   name   of  either   pacifirm   or   religion. 

Parents  should  no  longer  send  their  boys 
and  elrls  to  collece?  and  universities  where 
In  the  name  of  academic  freedom,  intellec- 
tual crackpots  se^K  to  destroy  faith  in  our 
constitutional  Government  and  in  the  integ- 
rity and  virtue  of  our  demtxrratlc  philosophy. 

raXEDCM     MAT    CRCMBtX 

Unless  we  as  individual  Americans  do  these 
things,  our  fundamental  citadels  of  Ireedom 
will  crumble  and  fall  cr  become  the  plant 
forums  lor  the  apostles  of  Russian  dictator- 
ship. 

Then  we.  too.  like  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  shall  be- 
come the  helpless  slaves  of  the  Kremlin,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  ol  the  American  commis- 
sars, deprived  c!  our  prof>erty.  ol  our  suffrage, 
of  our  free  speech,  of  our  chance  even  to 
know  the  truth. 

rhls  is  a  living  danger  to  America  which 
can  be  dispelled  only  il  we  act  with  courage 
and  intelligence  and  mate  known  to  our 
leaders  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  America  to 
fight  for  individual  freedom,  not  only  here 
but  throughout   the   world. 

You  have  neglected  your  rights  as  a  citizen. 
Empioy  then  or  you  wiii  lose  ycur  freedoms 
eventually.  I!  you  lose  your  domestic  Iree- 
doms  you  won't  be  happy  iii  your  job  and 
you  cant  enjoy  your  material  profits. 

If  we  lose  the'  st.-UKsie  with  Russia  you 
won't  be  running  ycur  present  business,  but 
ycu  w.U  be  doing  the  things  tbe  Politburo  of 
the  American  Soviet  tells  you  to  do. 

HOT    TOO    PLEASANT 

The  kind  of  speech  I  have  made  here  does 
not  please  me  any  niore  than  It  does  you. 
I  have  heard  speakers  say  that  criticism  of 
our  Government  and  even  of  Russia  should 
stop;  that  we  hav;  a  beautiful  world  and 
should  be  talking  about  our  blessings  instead 
of  our  dangers. 

I  cannot  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  war  mongerlng  or  unfair  politics  to  lay 
the  'acts  on  the  table  and  Interpret  them 
fairly  and  honestly.  Unless  the  people  are 
informed  they  cannot  art  intelligently  and 
unless  they  are  interested  they  will  not  act  at 
all  until  It  is  too  late. 

Yoiu-  American  citizenship  is  the  finest 
charter  of  human  freedom  known  to  man. 
Unless  you  cherish  and  exercise  it  you  de- 
se'vi  to  lose  your  freedoms. 

Every  one  of  us,  whether  employer  or  em- 
ployee, is  a  soldier  in  the  l.ne.  delendmg  our 
form  of  government  and  our  homeland. 
There  Is  no  territory  behind  the  lines. 

Tbla  Is  a  great  land  in  which  we  live.  L^t 
each  of  us  do  his  pan  to  keep  it  free. 


Editorial  From  the  Junction  City  (Oreg.) 
Tines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

CK   cr.EGCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESE.VT.\TIVE3 

Wednesdai;,  December  12.  195Q 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  R^c^kd,  I  wish  to  uiciude 
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the  following  editorUl  Uxiw.  the  Junction 

coy  «Oreg.»  'iimes  of  December  7. 1950: 

A  (■nncr  aetttail  in  raw  oountxr.    Ortr  a 

period  of  jtmn  m  Jjuii:  u?  •  S^^  ^^l^^^l 

ilTih*  »««ls  »ad  rmisH.  ewmm  to  tA*  wild 
mu nam  in  thi  £;:<!»-  He  Mqulred  »x«iaon 
.nd  prt«per«l.  and  *i«o  a  Jew  boldtogs  in 
an^y^h— •  put  of  tb«  county. 
But  M  UM  y««n  went  by.  he  began  to 
iMi«  aad  mora  of  his  ttsM  telling  th« 
HimTi  bow  tbry  sbouM  run  their 
^  That  organtations  t;Mr  should  be- 
....^"to— tn  fact.  It  got  to  th«  point  that  he 
bmma  criticising  his  ne*ghboW  fences.  Ure- 
^i^iT  xBachlnery.  at>d  even  the  way  the  ctU- 
4ica  actod.  Be  even  bc«an  trying  to  settle 
au  the  iMilglilmi inwiJ  qoanela — hu  way.  of 

Ti>e  sad  part  of  the  story  is  thit  hy  his 
eMemeas  to  be  an  things  to  all  men  he  let 
bis  own  place  go  down,  the  aeigbbor's  scrub 
acock  got  to  running  wtth  his  good  herds  and 
d«w  to  hard-lock  stories,  be  ga\«  away  much 
<rf  his  good  seed  corn.  ATter  a  long  swtes  of 
bar<x:wuig  fonds  gainst  future  crops  he 
fotnd  lilimnf  haavCy  in  debt,  his  family  dis- 
satisfied and  evwn  tiie  hired  help  finding 
faulu  csrflfto  in  their  work  and  inWtarant 
to  his  pians. 

Ml  sill  fM  a  Johnny-come-latelT  had  oome 
Into  the  picture  and  was  not  only  running 
a  pretty  falg  place  hlmseU.  but  leasing  or 
otberwiae  taktog  over  the  operation  of  many 
Outer  fTP*'^*""  ootfits  In  the  coucty  and 
nearby.    Ttoeiw  w^  maeb  distrust  of  this 

iiewi-omcr both  his  mftt»Aitt  and  the  way 

b*  treated  his  help  and  his  attittide  toward 
h^  iHigbhnri  was  open  to  stispicion  It  be- 
f^ntm  tBOaaslsg  apparent  that  be  was  out 
to  ^rab  eiwrrthli^  worth  grabbing  by  fair 
or  fouL  And  the  question  all  cf  the 
vere  asking  was  "What's  the  o!d 

^ going  to  do— take  eire  of  hU  own 

fiatx  and  tarUtg  it  back  to  its  former  gcMxl 
coodltlon.  or  Just  go  on  as  he  is  and  stUl  try 
to  out-fca  this  cewccaaer,  and  meybe  lose 
•vcrythlng  seeing  am  hot'  his  own  folks  don't 
altogether  trust  his  good  intentions 
Anytoore." 

The  problems  of  nati^Tns  are  Just  the 
probteins  d  people,  multiplied  in  size  but 
basic  in  principle. 


Jitfd  Lfad-rifcip  Needed  To  Restore 
Peace 


ML'IKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  G.i^THINGS 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Qecember  13.  1950 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  tinder 
letve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rrcoto.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editcnal  from  the  Memphis 
Pre«^ -Scimitar  cf  Decembe.-  5,  1&50: 
We  Ae«  AuuukST  *T  Wa*.  ako  Cvb  Jos  Is  Wot 

To  Fnsnrrs  Ptsci  wn  To  Rsarocz  Ptac«; 

It  Tasas  Faanutm  litsiwsMF,  a  8ot;if> 

Pukjt.  AHD  Ptaiw,  Oawwaar  Guts 

The  wMid  situation  would  not  seem  so 
confiMtng  if  people  wotild  qtUt  speculating 
i|bou:  the  grave  rUk  of  war  and  accept  the 
fact  that  war  began  on  June  27  when  tba 
Dotted  Natloas  moved  against  Red  aggres. 
■ton  in  Korea. 

The  pr-^blen  now  Is  bow  to  win  that  war 
and  rcaiore  peace. 


That  demands  a  plan  and  the  will  to  see 
It  through. 

First,  there  should  be  no  more  Ulk  of 
peace  overtures  to  iloecow  until  the  free 
world  can  talk  to  Russia  on  terms  of  mUl- 
tary  eijuallty. 

Immediate  mobilization  of  all  of  Ameri- 
cas res-ources  of  war  is  ihererore  necessary. 
All  of  our  foreign-assls.aace  programs 
should  be  consolidated  Into  a  rearmament 
p.xsgram  frcm  which  thc*e  oatlous  unwill- 
ing to  .  ■  ""-at  formula  and  malte  reason- 
able Cv  .  '113  to  .t  — ould  be  eliminated. 
This  \n!l  separate  t'-«  oeaendable  from  the 
ursdependable  amor.<?  our  illies. 

Sjjain  and  Western  Oerminy  should  be  In- 
vited to  join  In  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope on  a  basis  of  absclule  equality  vrlthout 
fun.^,e^  ouibbllnp  Tlie  urgency  of  the  slt- 
iwticn  vr.il  not  pernii:  aay  more  puooyloot- 
Inj!  on  these  issues. 

The  manpower  ol  these  two  coimtrles  Is  an 
absolute  must. 

In  Asia,  qur  wartime  relRttonrhlp  with  the 
Chlaecc  Nationalist  Government  should  be 
restored,  so  that  the  500.000  troops  In  For- 
trjsa  will  be  available  for  any  emergency. 
Japan    s:iou!d   be   rearmed   and   i:  =    In 

anti-Ccmmuniat    alliance    with    ^  ist 

China.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Thailand,  the 
Phllippmee-^nd  India  and  Patlstan.  pro- 
vided t^ey  want  to  ^o  along. 

W*  fhculd  pull  our  lorc?s  out  of  Korea 
unless  they  can  ts  reinforced  and  prepare 
to  meet  Russia  on  grounds  more  advanta- 
geous to  us  if  Moscow  inslsu  on  a  mlUtary 
show-down. 

Rursia  may  not  want  that. 
She  may  have  been  getting  away  with  a 
colossal  bluff. 

But  we  can't  afford  to  call  that  bluff  until 
we  are  orepared  for  the  worst.  If  that  Is  what 
It  has  to  be. 

To  be  so  prepared,  eventhlng  must  be 
subordinated  to  a  supreme  mobilization 
effort 

Th?  requests  Britain  Is  making  for  a  share 
in  our  stockpiles  of  strategic  goods  e hould  be 
entertalued  only  where  they  will  not  Inter- 
tert  With  our  own  rearmament  program,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  that  they  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  a  common  defense  pro- 
gr?m.  Business  as  usual  cannot  be  main- 
tained m  the  face  of  the  present  threat  to 
Civilization. 

Th?  free  world  has  enough  manpower  to 
withstand   this   threat.    If    it    Is   mobilized. 
tro  -fd.    and    armed.      It    has    most    of    the 
•    :  s  steel  and  oil  and  capacity  for  indus- 
trial production. 

All  that  It  lacks  U  determined,  far-sighted 
leadership,  a  sound  program,  and  plain,  ordi- 
nary guts. 

We  must  look  to  the  Truman-Attlee  con- 
ferences to  produce  these  things  If  peace  is 
to  t>e  restored.  Tbe  President  can  count 
upon  the  wnolehearted  Bi'ppjri  ol  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  tnElstlng  on  such  a  plan. 


Speak  Out,  Mr.  Prcildent 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BLALL 

IN  THE  HOL  .1.  o:    i::.i  x::  .LNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  Decembrr  13.  1950 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Eallimore.  Md,.  December  13,  1930; 


Sfcak  Out.  Mx.  PaEsmcNT 
The  country  hopes  that  the  meeting  at  the 
White  House  this  morning  will  dissolve  the 
cloud    of    indecision    under    which    we    are 
living. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  It  Is'a  btparilFan  meeting  lu  pur- 
p«»e  is  to  help  the  President  make  up  his 
mind  on  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, it  IS  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
meetings  which  the  President  has  b?en  hold- 
ln«  this  week  with  his  advisers. 
Whv  a  proclamation? 

There  Is  no  point  In  recrguing  the  question 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  gone 
Into  Korea.  We  are  there.  Maybe  we  shall 
.^tay.  Maybe  w-  won  t.  But  whatever  the 
decision  reached  on  that  point  by  arms  or  by 
policy,  the  day  of  calHn::;  our  cu-rent  enter- 
prise" a  police  action  Is  long  flnce  over. 
Practically  the  v,hole  of  our  Pghtln^  force  Is 
enga-red  In  this  single  and  far  from  success- 
ful o'Wratlon.  Yet  the  aggression  which  took 
us  into  Korea  Is  only  one  element  In  the  ap- 
pftlllngly  perilous  situation  that  confronts 
the  free  world. 

The  free  world  is  all  but  unprepared  to 
meet  this  peril.  For  6  months.  thU  country 
has  talked  rearmament  and  done  very  little 
to  rearm.  It  Is  20  months  tines  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Yel  the  North 
Atlantic  community  has  still  to  begin  to 
erec:  those  defenses  which  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  to  bring  Into 
belnrr. 

In  the  nations  of  Westcn  Europe,  as  In 
this  country.  It  has  been  talk,  ta'k.  tal»t.  so 
far  as  the  actual  preparations  for  defense 
are  concerned. 

But  while  the  talk  has  been  going  on,  and 
as  though  time  to  prepare  were  limitless, 
danzerous  things  have  been  happening  to 
our  domestic  economy.  For  the  talk  has 
stimulated  a  hoom— not  the  kind  of  boom 
which  comes  with  a  big  defense  effort,  but  a 
purely  civilian,  comfort-loving  t>oom.  New 
houses,  televls.on  sets,  household  refrlgera- 
tcrs.  New  cars.  Luxuries  in  Incredible  va- 
riety. It  has  been  a  nervous  and  apprehen- 
8l»e  boom,  cauted  by  people  who.  when 
anxious,  obey  their  reflexes  and  think  first 
01"  themselves. 

This  boom  has  clogged  our  factories..  It 
has  driven  up  wages.  It  has  driven  up  prices. 
To  sum  it  up,  at  the  very  time  when  heads 
should  be  steady  and  the  economic  machine 
should  be  kept  as  stable  as  possible,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  sharply  rising  inflationary 
spiral. 

This  Inflation  would  be  bad  enough  if  the 
prospect  were  peaceful.  With  the  grim  pros- 
pect which  actually  confronts  us.  It  is  tragic. 
To  sum  up,  the  6  months  since  the  fight- 
ing started  In  Korea— when  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  called  for  a  swift  application  of  war- 
time controls— hftve  t>een  6  months  of  fren- 
zied productive  activity  In  this  country,  de- 
voted largely  to  the  production  of  things 
other  than  those  we  need  most. 

No 'one  can  look  seriously  at  the  situation 
of  this  country  today  without  admitting  that 
things  have  gone  badly  wrong— and  that 
slron.i  medicine  will  be  needed  to  put  us  on 
the  right  track. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  doub  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  medicine.  There  must  be 
powerful  direction  from  the  center.  Volun. 
tary  action  will  not  do.  If  we  are  to  re- 
arm— and  all-out  rearmament  now  offers  the 
only  hope  of  peace — we  need  price  controls. 
We  need  wage  controls.  There  must  be  the 
power  to  allocate  materials,  the  pow^r  to 
allocate  manpower.  First  things  must  be 
put  first. 

The  President  already  has  almost  all  the 
power  to  act  tliat  he  needs  H^  has  an 
ai-»enal  of  powers  left  over  from  World  War 
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n  He  has  other  powers  specificaliy  dele- 
gated  t.>  him   by  Congrew;  'his   fal'. 

But  he  does  not  have  quiie  u.'A  the  powers 
that  he  needs — or  at  any  rate  is  not  sure  of 
them  To  be  sure  of  them,  he  must  first 
j>roclalm  what  1%  no  more  than  the  truth, 
namely,  that  there  exists  a  state  of  rational 
emereency. 

Bvit  over  and  above  this  technical  reason 
for  making  the  proclamation  there  Is  an- 
other and  still  more  important  reason.  He 
owes  It  to  the  peopie.  He  owes  It  to  them 
as  proof  that  his  own  mind  Is  made  up.  He 
owes  It  to  them  to  declare  unmistakably  that 
the  period  of  the  cold  war  la  over,  and  that 
the  one  hope  of  averting  a  third  world  war 
Is  to  settle  down  now  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing the  defenses  of  the  free  world  and  build- 
ing them  well. 


Letter  From  Frederick  Brack,  of 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

Of 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  connect:'  rx 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESEXT.\T1VES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1950 

Mr.  S.A.DL.'^K  Mr  Si^eaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  dated  December  9,  1950.  which 
raises  .some  very  interesting  questions 
and  which  I  feel  will  interest  my  col- 
leagues.    The  letter  follows: 

NoBWAut,  C<.NN  ,  December  8,  1950. 
Hon.  A.vTONi  N.  Sadlak, 

WcLskington.  D.  C. 

DsAR  Ma.  Saduik:  First  of  all  permit  rr.e 
please  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  re- 
election to  office,  for  I  believe  that  you  are  on 
the  Job  truly  doing  your  best  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  you  were  elected  to  serve. 

Please  also  accept  my  thanks  for  the  books 
I  received  from  you  on  the  Utilisation  of 
Farm  Crop*  about  hearings  before  subcom- 
mittees some  of  which  I  read  with  interest 
and  much  concern. 

Frankly  speaking  I  am  amazed  at  the  great 
volume  of  all  these  hearlnRS.  time  aiid  money 
spent  In  putting  It  all  Into  book  form  print 
and  so  forth,  and  tOien  we  fall  to  get  any 
apparent  result  or  benefit. 

Of  what  good  are  all  these  hearings  if  the 
remedy  is  not  applied  at  the  source  to  bring 
about  the  desired  and  just  Improvement  in 
the  Interest  of  all  the  people? 

According  to  all  reporu  food  In  general  has 
never  been  more  plentiful  and  yet  the  cost 
is  the  highest  and  stUl  rising. 

Just  today.  Saturday.  December  9,  when  we 
did  our  weekly  shopping  In  one  of  the  large 
First  National  stores,  where  prices  are  sup- 
posed to  be  as  low  as  anywhere,  top  of  round 
meat  was  $109  per  pound.  Porterhouse 
Steak  was  97  cents  per  pound.  Lamb  chops 
were  •  1.08  per  pound.  Slice  of  ham  was  11.20 
per  pound.  Eggs  were  83  cents  a  dozen. 
Coffee  was  79  cents  per  poiuid.  Butter  was 
73  cents  per  pound.  Nearly  all  the  fii>h  is  ex- 
pensive, and  so  It  Is  with  most  everythuig 
else. 

We  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a  lot 
about  Government  action  to  correct  all  this 
for  a  long  time  now.  but  we  faU  to  see  and 
experience  any  Improvement. 

In  my  humble  Judgment  there  Is  too 
much  pussTfootlri;,  In  placing  the  respoasi- 
blllty  where  it  beloi.ps  and  applying  the 
remedy  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  our  rep- 
rr?;entatlves  in  office  and  to  our  people  as  a 
whole  if  a  law  were  passed  to  do  away  »ith 


lobbying  In  Washington  D  C.  as  soon  as 
p<:>sslble  and  let  our  Representatives  do  their 
own    thinking,    in    the    Interest    of    all    our 

•\merlc.-;n  people  l.nstead  cf  selfish  Interests, 
some  of   which   we   rea.d   atxic*-   occaf lonaliy. 

It  Is  like  in  the  United  Nations  meetings. 
One  ration  has  applied  the  veto  47  times. 
calls  us  war  moneers  and  will  not  agree  to 
anythinff  in  the  Interest  of  world  peace  The 
Second  World  War  ended  over  5  years  aeo 
and  we  all  now  know  that  because  of  the 
Russian  attitude  it  hris  and  still  l.s  costing 
the  American  people  billions  of  dollars  In 
taxes  to  j>ay  for  it  all  the  world  over  with  no 
end  m  sigh*. 

Cant  the  diplomats  and  particularly  our 
own  representatives  in  Washlneton  pee  the 
hand  wrltlnp  on  the  wall? 

I  pray  to  God  that  some  of  our  renrewnt- 
atlves  will  have  the  vision  aiid  ccura::e  to 
Immedi.'itely  do  something  about  putting 
cur  hcuse  of  state  In  order  first  and  then 
give  the  Rus-sians  Just  1  week  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  cooperate  in  the 
best  interest  cf  all  the  nations.  If  they  will 
not,  then  I  say,  Stalin  and  his  eanc  deserve 
what  Hitler  and  Mussc'lnl  eot  and  the  .«r^r.er 
the  better,  to  get  this  world  rr.esF  cler.ned  up. 

Unless  this  action  is  taken.  I  fear  Lenin 
and  Stalin's  hopes  that  the  Unltei  States 
win  spend  lt=elf  into  destruction,  will  truly 
come  to  pass,  for  we  are  very  n:uch  en  the 
wav  to  It  n^ht  now. 

Who  :s  responsible  for  the  present  war  and 
allowing  ship  loads  of  war  material  to  Red 
China,  resulting  thus  far  In  the  killing  of 
over  6.000  of  our  beys  in  Korea  and  the 
placing  of  over  20,000  in  hospital.'^'' 

Whoever  is  responsible,  deserves  to  be 
placed  In  the  front  ftrine  line  m  Korea,  for 
they  surely  are  not  sincere  Americans  who 
believe  In  the  Gulden  Rule. 

All  my  business  and  professional  friends 
feel  Just  as  I  do  and  wonder  why  the  pro- 
crastination at  the  helm. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  everyone  from 
President  Trurian  all  the  way  do-wn  the  line 
to  read  this  letter,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  ereat  majonty  cf  our  people. 
Very  truly  vuurs, 

Frtdeeick  Brack. 


The  State  of  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

cr   NTW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1950 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unaiumous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd,  I 
include  an  excpllrnt  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent cf  mine  on  the  state  of  the 
Union : 

WALEt.<,  N   Y  .  December  8.  1950. 
Hon.  Katharine  St.  Geohce. 

Goshen.  N.  7. 

Deak  Mrs  St  George  Because  it  is  an  old 
American  custom  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  at  each  opening  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  I  feel  that  we.  the  people  who 
are  the  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  of  Ameri- 
ca, we.  the  people  who  live  in  UtUe  houses 
alon?  the  little  street.*  should  address  cur 
Congress  a.ssembled  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Our  streets  in  cur  little  towns  don  t  end 
any  more  at  the  city  limits:  they  keep  right 
on'gnlne  into  Europe  and  Asia  and  even  the 
Far  East.  That  s  a  long  way  S<jme  of  us 
lii  our  tcwQ  find  it  a  luile  hard  to  believe 


this  Is  really  true.  AnMrica  itself  is  so  much 
wider  than  our  lives — the  whole  world.  w« 
can't  Imagine.     And  so  we  may  seem  reliic- 

tant  tn  accept  all  the  resjxjnslbilitleE  that 
come  with  broadening  hortzons  But  you 
Memt)er?  of  the  Congress  on  the  Hill  In  Wash- 
ington, you  can  see  how  far  our  streets  really 
extend,  how  close  our  future  Is  linked  to  the 
world.  TtA^  is  your  great  responsibility. 
Here  of  all  places  there  is  lio  room  few  petty 
p<  litlcs 

Never  In  our  history  have  we  had  such 
magnificent  rpportur.ity  for  great  leader- 
ship; nevfT  have  we  had  such  a  need  for 
men  who  can  and  will  rise  to  statesmanship. 
If  the  people  along  my  street  In  our  town 
are  reluctant  to  accept  this  great  responsi- 
bility it  i!  because  we  are  confused  by  all  the 
plar.s  and  counterplans — the  claims  and 
counterclaims  We  are  not  little  unimpor- 
tant pec  pie—  no  people  on  earth  are  any 
more.  But  some  of  the  problems  have  be- 
come so  big.  so  involved  that  we  can't  un- 
derstand them. 

We  do  net  understand  why  with  all  the 
food  and  all  the  money  and  all  the  help  we 
have  given  scores  of  countries  overseas  we 
have  fa  led  sf.t  miserably  to  win  their  friend- 
ship We  cant  understand  why  the  United 
Nations  Is  so  disunited  m  action.  We  do  not 
under?;tand  why  there  Is  so  much  acornful 
talk  of  communism  In  America  and  yet  no 
l.'.ws  acamst  it.  Why  we  should  spend  lives 
and  billions  to  stop  ci:>mmunlsm  and  yet  go 
rut  of  our  way  to  appease  its  leaders  around 
the  conference  table 

We  can  never  inspire  the  corifldence  of 
other  natloiis.  We  can  never  expect  them 
to  believe  in  us  until  we  know  what  we 
believe  curselves  We  can  never  hope  to 
lead  the  world  toward  peace  until  we  cease 
running  In  all  directions 

Is  It  any  u-onder  th&t  the  jjeople  in  out 
town  are  confused?  What  is  America's  for- 
eign policy,  where  has  it  gotten  us'  We  are 
tired  of  hearing  your  endless  reasons  why 
the  world  is  torn  apart.  If  the  CongreM 
knows  the  reiiaons  then  let's  have  an  end 
cf  them.  We're  tired  t.f  politics,  indecision. 
vacillation.  We  want  poeitlve  productive 
jjeace. 

We  have  tried  compromise  and  politics 
and  diplomacy  for  a  long  while,  new  is  the 
time  for  decision:  for  statesmanship  and 
leadership.  The  people  in  our  town,  along 
our  streets,  tired  as  we  are,  still  t)elleve  with 
all  our  hearts  in  America,  in  democracy  and 
In  you,  our  repre.sentat{ves  in  Congress. 

The  state  of  the  Union,  we  are  told,  is 
linked  with  the  state  of  he  world  If  this 
Is  true,  it  Is  rather  obviotis.  It  Is  not  good. 
The  hour  has  curae  lor  Congress  to  accept 
Its  full  re.«por..';ibiUty. 

The  State  Department  needs  an  lmn»e- 
dlate  cleansing  From  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  a  clean 
sweep  sr.culd  be  actu;.ted.  thus,  we  the  peo- 
ple of  our  little  town  respeftlvely  present  our 
message  on  the  state   of   the   Union 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours. 

ROBCKT  B     HOT!CKTAI.IMa. 


No  Heart  for  tbe  Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KZNTtTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI%'BS 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 
Mr     MORTO.N.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    m    the 
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HscoKD.  I  include  an  editorial  by  C   A. 

Hummel,  editor  of  the  Jeffersonian.  a 

weekly  newspaper  of  Jeflersontown,  Ky.: 

No  HiA«T  ro«  THI  Taxpato 

Another  one  o!  those  'btfgwt"  has  been 
ebmlked  up  lor  Texas.  This  time  its  the 
biggest  profit— •  proflt  of  nearly  $60,000.  on 
surplus  war  noaterial  purchased  Irom  the 
Oovcnunent  tor  Just  »6.89  An  east  Texas 
Mr  was  the  lucky  specxilator  who  puv  it 
on  U.-cle  S-m's  agenu  lor  disposing  of 
■■plus  propertv 

Looking  crer  the  surplus  property  list  for 
batfalna.  the  farmer  noticed  that  bids  were 
being  asked  on  163  aircraft  computers  Sup- 
poslBg  aircraft  computera  would  be  small 
cardboard  computers  that  might  be  usefiU 
to  calcuUtmg  land  areas,  he  bid  a  hitle  less 
TH«n  5  cenu  apiece,  for  the  lot.  His  bid  of 
ff^  accepted,  toe  telephoned  the  San  An- 
yi^jQ  depot  to  ■end  his  purchase  by  parcel 

poaC 

But.  to  hla  amazement,  he  found  that  he 
bad  become  owner  of  168  unused  electric  fire- 
control  mstruments.  technically  known  as 
parallax  computers,  which  had  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $7,200  each.  Protesting  that 
he  did  not  want  the  property,  be  was  told 
that  he  wculd  have  to  go  through  with  the 
bargain.  Ar.d  he  did.  though  it  cost  him 
t4.000  to  have  his  stock  of  computers  crated. 
stored,  and  ihen  shipped  to  his  farm. 

In  business  now,  with  a  heavy  inventory 
of  what  ooiiM  become  rather  dead  merchan- 
^—  this  tradlag  farmer  turned  to  Uncle 
B»T»T  again  aa  a  prospectiTe  customer.  And 
why  not,  amoe  Uncle  la  about  the  biggest 
user  of  those  contrapuons?  His  letter  to  the 
Air  Force  in  Washington  brought,  within  a 
lew  days,  oOcers  from  Wright  Field.  Etayton. 
Ohio,  to  take  a  look  at  the  merchandise. 
Why  yes.  they  were  mterested  and  a  trade 
V«4  nuMle.  with  Uncle  Sam's  representatives 
■gMWlng  to  buy  the  computers  for  $63,000. 
f^nA  this  time  a  barg»:n  It  was  for  "Uncle 
Shylock."  The  peaky  things  had  cost  the 
Oovcnunent  $500,000  when  bought  the  first 
tUae. 

Talk  about  a  big  corporation  having  no 
heart.  Where  is  the  heart — not  to  mention 
the  mind — of  big  Government? 


Soaveniri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday,  December  13,  1950 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Fiorida.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  ask  permission 
to  include  therein  an  editorial  entitled 
"Souvenirs,"  which  appeared  in  the  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times  on  December  7,  1950. 
and  which  editorial  was  written  by  Hon. 
Chillies  Francis  Coe,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  said  paper. 

It  v.ill  be  recalled  that  Mr  Coe  re- 
ceived national  reco*?nition  and  an  award 
from  Fieedoms  Foundation.  Inc  .  for  the 
most  con.structiv.e  and  outstanding  edi- 
torial of  the  year  1949 

The  followinii  editorial  enjoins  upon 

lis  the  duty  of  taking  an  inventory  of  our 

national    a.ssets    and    to    reexamine    the 

fundamental  principles  of  Americanism: 

Souvenirs 

There  comes  a  tune  m  the  lives  of  men 
and  nations  when  the  attic  muat  be  ran- 
sacked, uld  trunks  cleaned  out,  trsah  of  the 


ye;.:.-  c. ^carded  to  make  room  for  new  ac- 
cumulations. In  his  front  page  cartoon 
of  today  Ur.  Enrlght  portrays  Uncle  Sara 
in  the  process. 

Deep  in  the  dust  of  our  history  he  digs  up 
an  old  banner.  Colled  on  the  face  of  the  flag 
is  a  rattlesnake  and  the  inscription  U  "Don't 
tread  on  me."  Tliat  vias  a  message  served  op- 
pressors by  our  early  Americans.  That  was  a 
Jalr  warning,  fairly  given,  and  nobly  support- 
ed. That  passed  into  our  sacred  archives,  a 
souvenir  of  lu  times,  a  mllepost  of  human 
dignity,  a  clarion  call  to  the  souls  of  free  men 
In  tbe  making.  As  the  fruils  of  Its  thinking 
spread,  peopie  became  accustomed  to  the 
warning,  rather  than  consecrated  to  the  sub- 
stance which  enabled  that  warning.  Having 
struck  true  richness  of  gold,  they  ceased 
mining,  leaving  It  to  the  natural  forces  to 
waah  the  gold  from  the  lode  into  their  palms. 
Slowly  the  gold  of  liberty  bogged  In  the 
inertia  of  a  heedless,  busy  people. 

Now  comes  the  threat  to  all  of  the  gold  In 
freedom.  Now  Uncle  Sam.  marshaling  his 
assets  by  a  review  of  history,  comes  upon  a 
souvenir  resounding  Indeed.  He  rediscovers 
In  the  attic  of  history  that  which  never  was 
and  never  can  be.  safely  called  a  relic.  The 
price  of  liberty  la  constant  vigilance.  Mil- 
lions for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. 
A  house  divided  against  Itself  "  •  '.In 
union  there  is  strength.  Don't  tread  on  me. 
These  were  never  cliches.  They  attracted 
an  emptiness  through  repetition  of  a  parrot- 
like  nature  in  the  gesture  of  the  elementary 
schools,  but  actually  they  were  and  are  preg- 
nant with  continuing  liberty  for  these  States 
united.  It  is  well  that  we  review  the  past, 
assort  the  treasures  of  our  trove,  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rugged  virtues  which 
sprouted  and  nurtured  our  homeland.  It  Is 
well.  Indeed. 

Nothing  else  will  preserve  us.  Nothing  else 
will  suffice  as  warning  against  the  predatory 
fcrces  ;ntent  upon  our  destruction.  Nothing. 
These  are  the  simple  virtues  of  free  men. 
These  are  the  fortifications  behind  which 
grew  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
habeas  corpus,  the  secret  ballot,  government 
of.  for.  and  by  the  people.  These  are  America, 
That  which  blatantly  bellows  from  a  bureau- 
cratic bedlam  is  not  America.  That  which 
sings  a  litany  of  lost  energy,  shrivelled  am- 
bition, Innocuotis  Inertia,  something  for 
nothing,  that  Is  not  America.  The  preach- 
ments of  a'vlllalnous  departure  from  the  firm 
and  rugged  precepts  of  our  origin  are  proving 
traitorous.  The  record  speaks  eloquently  for 
Itself. 

We  are  one  of  two  things.  Either  we  are 
Americans  in  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  or  we 
are  wanderers  Into  realms  strange  to  Ameri- 
cans and  repugnant  to  every  Impulse  which 
made  Americans.  Uncle  Sam  does  right  well 
to  lift  from  his  treasure  chest  souvenirs  of 
his  own  historic  past.  Nowhere  else  will  he 
find  the  things  which  blrthed.  clothed,  and 
fed  him  from  the  first  cry  of  newborn  human 
freedom,  to  this  dire  challenge  to  the  blood 
of  all  who  trod  before  us  that  he  might 
grow  great. 


loflatioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KtNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1950 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  very  objective  and  compre- 
hensive statement  made  by  Mr  Edward 
HiUiard.  an  inve.stment  banker  and 
broker  in  the  city  of  Louisville.    Mr.  Hil- 


liard  has  for  years  been  a  serious  .s't**. 
dent  of  fiscal  matters.  His  remarks 
which  follow  were  delivered  on  Novem- 
ber 29  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  before  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  Club  of  Kentucky, 
In  these  days  when  our  national  well- 
being  and  security  are  threatened  not 
only  bv  war  but  al.so  by  economic  col- 
lapse due  to  inflation.  Mr.  Hilliards  ob- 
servations a'e  most  timely.  I  recom- 
mend the  study  of  Mr.  HiUiard's  view;s 
by  every  Member  of  the  House.  His 
remarks  follow: 

IlfTLATtOM 

(By  Edward  H.  Hllllard) 
The  United  States  has  the  disease  of  infla- 
tion in  a  big  way.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
has  declined  to  58  cenU  as  measured  In  our 
purchasing  power  In  the  black  market  of 
Bombav  It  has  apparently  declined  to  35 
cents  '  Unless  we  stop  confusing  the  disease 
and  its  svmptoms  and  start  treating  the  dis- 
ease Itself,  that  value  will  certainly  decline 
further.  Emission  of  Inconvertible  money 
in  the  form  of  currency  and  bank  deposits 
is  the  disease.  In  the  last  11  years,  largely 
by  selling  Government  bonds  to  banks,  we 
have  Increased  our  currency  from  $7,000.- 
000  000  to  $28,000,000,000  and  spendable  bank 
deposits  from  150.000.000.000  to  1160,000.- 
ooo,oco. 

Next  to  war,  inflation  Is  the  greatest  trag- 
edy than  can  happen  to  a  nation  War  at 
Its  worst  brings  out  some  noble  qualities  In 
nian — courage,  loyalty,  and  generosity.  In- 
flation Is  Just  the  opposite.  It  makes  honest 
men  dishonest,  destroys  savings,  life  Insur- 
ance, and  pensions,  makes  saving  WTong  and 
spending  right,  makes  speculators  out  of  all 
businessmen,  demoralizes  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  our 
war  effort.  In  the  present  instance.  Inflation 
may  readily  result  In  our  defeat  by  Russia, 
Inflation  is  not  a  general  price  advance. 
Price  advance  Is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms 
or  results.      As  Webster  says: 

•'Inflation  Is  a  disproportionately  and  rela- 
tively sharp  and  sudden  Increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money,  or  credit,  or  both, 
relative  to  the  exchange  business,"  coming 
among  other  ways.  "In  times  of  flnanclal 
difficulty  by  governmental  issues  of  paper 
money.  •  •  •  In  accordance  with  the 
quantity  theory  of  money.  Inflation  always 
produces  a  rise  In  the  price  level." 

In  other  words.  Inflation  produces  a  decline 
in  the   value  of   money. 

Inflation  Is  emission  of  money.  Emission 
Is  the  underlying  cause  of  our  trouble.  De- 
cline In  the  value  of  money  Is  merely  the 
first  of  four  results  The  second  Is  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  and  disappearance 
of  the  metallic  money  formerly  used  as  a 
standard;  third,  further  emissions  of  paper 
of  necessity  becau?e  depreciated  paper  will 
not  buy  what  the  Government  needs:  and 
fourth,  the  washout — paper  money  Incomes 
valueless  or  practically  so.  Emission,  de- 
cline In  value,  suspension,  further  emis- 
sion and  washout.  Sometimes  suspension 
precedes  decline  In  value  but  the  result  Is 
the  same. 

History  Is  full  of  examples.  In  300  B.  C. 
Lyslas  blamed  the  corn  factors  for  price  ad- 
vances Just  like  Mr.  Truman  blamed  the 
speculators  here.  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  300 
used  price  controls  Just  as  we  do  here.  In 
Prance  there  was  the  John  Law  Mississippi 
Bubble  and  In  England  the  East  India  Co. 
We  had  our  colonial  emissions  and  the  con- 
tinental currency,  the  latter  leaving  the  ex- 
pression "Not  worth  a  Continental"  when 
that  currency  went  to  zero.  The  Asslgnata 
of  France  in  1790,  seciued  by  real  property 
at  the  rate  of  five  to  one,  the  best  secured 
Irredeemable  paper  currency  ever  Issued,  and 
its  successor  the  Mandats.  went  out  at  zero 
In  spite  of  the  tact  that  "Just  a  little"  was 
originally  Issued.     There  was  the  wild  Aus- 
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trlan  inflation  of  1811.  and  then  Germany. 
Austria,  Greece,  France,  and  others  (many 
of  them  two  or  three  times)  of  this  last  50 
years.  Emission,  decline,  further  emission 
suspension,  washout.  Dishonesty,  Increase 
ill  racial  tensions,  destruction  of  the  value 
of  savings,  insurance  policies,  endowment 
funds,  the  complete  pauperization  of  the 
poor  who  always  have  the  paper  money  when 
it  becomes  Vfilueless.  There  were  dozens  of 
other  tragic  results. 

If  infiation  Is  so  terrible,  and  there  are  so 
many  examfiles  in  history,  why  do  we  sta7d 
for  It?  For  two  simple  reasons.  First,  we 
fall  to  distinguish  between  the  disease  and 
Its  symptoms.  We  ignore  the  tubercle  that 
Is  eating  the  lung  and  treat  the  cotigh.  We 
continue  the  printing  of  money  and  pass 
laws  about  price  controls.  Second,  the  ewiy 
phases  of  inflat^n  are  pleasant.  The  emis- 
sion of  pap>er  currency  puu  prices  up.  stimu- 
lates trade,  increases  profits.  Increases  in- 
comes faster  than  e::penses.  and  maJLes  every 
man  think  he  is  smart.  Like  the  patient  In 
the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  the  fever 
actually  m:ikes  us  feel  better.  But  usually 
not  for  long.  We  here  In  this  country  may 
right'  now  be  passing  out  of  this  pleasant 
phase.  Expenses  are  catching  up  with  m- 
c<>me  for  many  people.  Recently  Issued  sta- 
tistics show  that  over  one-third  of  the  fami- 
Ucs  in  the  United  Slates  are  now  drawing  on 
savings  for  living  expenses.  Another  symp- 
tom showing  we  are  nearmg  tiiC  end  of  the 
pleasant  stage  is  the  confusion  m  high  cir- 
cles between  cause  and  effect.  The  emission 
of  paper  money  forces  prices  up  and  forces 
businessmen  to  borrow  money.  Borrowing  Is 
a  result  not  a  cause  but  businessmen  are  now 
bfclng  charged  vith  being  the  catise  of  infla- 
tion. Emission  increases  costs  of  Govern- 
ment Itself  and  creates  deficits.  Emission  Is 
the  cause,  deficits  a  result.  My  guess  Is  that 
ve  will  shortly  hear  the  historic  charge  that 
deficits  cause  emission.  This  co/iluslon 
tends  further  toward  the  treatment  of  symp- 
toms. The  disease  Itself  Is  ignored  and  con- 
tinues en  Us  progress. 

The  fact  th.it  we  have  the  disease  Is  incon- 
trovertible. We  have  had  tl.e  emission — an 
Immense  increase  In  money.  We  have  had 
the  first  effect — the  decline  in  the  value  of 
our  money.  We  have  had  the  second  efJect — 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  metal  we  have  always 
used  as  money.  It  is  neither  possible  to 
convert  our  paper  Into  gold  nor  tise  that 
paper  as  the  means  of  purchasing  gold  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  nomlnU  conversion 
value.  We  are  about  to  witness  the  third 
result — further  emissions  because  cf  war 
and  the  higher  prices  brought  on  by  the 
earlier  emissions. 

Will  we  have  the  fourth  and  last  stage? 
We  muft  immediate'y  stop  treating  symp- 
toms and  hunting  Lxlges.  Further  emis- 
sions will  further  depress  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  We  must  stop  these  emissions  as  far 
as  humanly  possible. 

Fl.st.  The  Treasury  Department  should 
cease  acting  as  an  Instrumentality  for  carry- 
ing out  social  objectives  of  any  party.  It 
should  recognize  that  Its  duty  is  to  -Prepare 
plans  for  the  support  L^f  credit  of  the  United 
States"  as  provided  in  the  Statute  of  1789 
under  which  It  operates.  Toe  Treasury  De- 
partment should  openly  and  boldly  come  out 
against  policies  which  are  destroying  the 
Talue  of  our  money.  These  policies  are 
primarily  expenditure  cf  money  on  objec- 
tives not  connected  with  our  v.  a:  effort 

Second  As  a  means  of  preventing  further 
decline  In  the  value  of  the  dollar  the  United 
States  Government  should  ration  lueU  aa 
well  as  Its  citizens.  It  should  immediately 
atop  8i>ending  and  lending  on  objectives  not 
connected  with  our  war  effort.  This  reduc- 
tion in  Government  expendiiures  will  cause 
some  unemplovment  tut  that  unemploy- 
ment wUl  -hortly  be  taken  up  by  the  war 


effort.  Reduction  In  Government  spending 
and  Icndir.g  will  cause  a  reduction  In  demand 
by  civilians  for  the  very  things  which  the 
Government  must  buy  for  cur  war  effort. 

Third  in  order  to  force  further  reduc- 
tions In  civilian  expenditure,  excise  taxes 
should  be  increased  and  broadened 

Fourth.  The  market  for  Government 
bor.ds  a.,nong  Individuals  must  be  reestab- 
lished. So  that  as  few  bonds  as  possible 
need  be  sold  to  banks  Government  bonds 
must  be  made  more  attractive  to  Individuals 
both  from  the  standooint  of  safety  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  return  Reduction  of 
Government  expenditure  on  nonessentials 
will  tend  to  reestablish  confidence  in  Goy- 
ernment  bonds  and  other  fixed  Income  in- 
vestments. But  that  Is  not  enough.  The 
In^me  on  Government  bonds  must  be  in- 
creased to  attract  individual  buying.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  raising  the  interest 
rates  on  Government  bonds,  tax  exemption, 
as  objectionable  as  what  may  be.  should  be 
offered  to  the  holders  of  maturinjz  "E  ' 
"F."  and  "G"  bonds,  who  elect  to  extend  their 
holdings  and  to  purchasers  of  new  offerings 
of  letter  and  coupon  bonds,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  no  Individual  may  hold  more  than 
a  fixed  amount  of  tai-exempt  Issuos. 

Unless  ^e  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  and  start  at  once  treating  the  disease 
of  Inflation  at  its  source,  this  inflation  will 
follow  the  course  Inflations  have  always  fcl- 
lowed.  And  what  will  that  do  to  social 
security?  How  will  that  old  man  feel  If  you 
take  away  frt«n  him  a  social-security  pay- 
ment of  $1  that  will  buy  a  pound  of  beef 
and  elve  him  back  at  65  $1  that  will  buy 
1  oui.ce  of  beef? 

Per.al  l.'ws  about  prices  and  controls  are 
laws  treating  the  cough  while  the  disease 
continues  its  course.  'In  the  battle  be- 
tween printed  money  and  price  controls, 
printed  money  always  wins."  The  value  of 
our  printed  money  will  be  determined  by 
the  financial  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  not  by  price  controls  and 
penal  laws.  The  ralue  of  our  money  is  eoing 
down  and  penal  laws  about  prices  and  con- 
trols will  do  no  tiore  good  than  they  did  m 
our  revolution.  As  Pelatiah  Wet)ster  said 
about  paper  monev  at  that  time — 

"It  is  not  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  impel 
faith  into  the  heart  of  an  unbeliever  by  fire 
or  fagot  or  to  whip  love  into  your  mistress 
with  a  cow  skin,  than  to  force  value  into 
your  money  to  penal  laws." 

The  time  Is  short.  Next  to  Joining  our 
fightlnc:  forces,  there  Is  nothlne  more  patri- 
otic that  a  citizen  can  do  than  fleht  the 
policies  that  are  now  destroying  the  value 
of  our  money.    It    s  up  to  us. 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wa'^huiglon  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1950: 

Rights  and  DANCtiia 

The   10   amendments   called   the   Bill   of 

Rlfhts  were  added  to  the  C  jnstituilon  of 
the  United  States  159  years  ago  next  Friday. 
They  were  framed  and  adopied  to  guaran- 
tee civil  liberties— to  protect  a  people  who 
had  known  the  tyranny  of  English  kings  from 


arbitrary  and  tyrannical  acts   of  their  own 

new  Governmci.t. 

As  the  anniversary  nears.  court  decisions 
based  on  these  ameudmenu  are  raising  grave 
quefetions  as  to  the  power  of  the  people  and 
their  Gvivernment  to  protect  the  United 
Stntes  from  traltorotis  acts  of  persons  serving 
the  interests  cf  a  hosf.'e  foreign  power 

The  Supreme  Court  held  yesterdsy  that  a 
witness  cannot  be  punished  for  refusing  to 
answer  grand-Jury  l.-.quiries  about  connec- 
tions with  the  Commiihist  Party.  This  be- 
cause the  fifth  araendmer.t  says  "no  person 
•  •  •  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
ca-'e  to  t>e  a  witness  a»ain?t  himself  " 

C';mmuni£t  Party  n'.e;nber?hip  has  not 
been  made  a  crime  But  the  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Black  afarms  that  one  admit- 
ting employment  by  the  party,  or  intimate 
ki-cwledue  of  its  workings,  might  reasonably 
fear  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Smith 
Act 

This  decision  apparently  means  that 
courts,  congressional  committees,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  ai  we.i  f.s  grand  Juries. 
cannot  require  persons  to  ar.swer  que5*i-ns 
about  Communist  connections  or  activities, 
and  that  many  persons  facing  coiitetupt 
penalties  for  refusing  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions must  go  free  If  they  claimed  the  right 
to  avoid  "self -Incrimination" 

The  Smith  Act  is  the  Federal  law.  making 
•'it  a  crime  to  teach  or  advocate  violent  over- 
throw of  the  GovernmAt,  under  which  11 
top  leaders  of  tlie  Communist  Party  were 
convicted  in  October  1949. 

Those  convictions  have  been  upheld  by  a 
New  York  Federal  court  of  appeals  In  an 
opinion  written  by  Judge  Learned  Hand. 
The  case  of  the  Commun'.st  Partv  leaders, 
who  contend  that  the  Smith  Act  den;es  lib- 
erties guaranteed  by  tiie  Bill  of  Rights,  is 
new  before  tr.e  Supreme  C-ourt  for  final 
decision. 

Last  week  the  same  court  of  appeals,  In 
another  opinion  by  Judge  Hand,  set  aside 
Judith  Coplon's  conviction  for  stealing  Gov- 
ernment secrets  and  transmitting  them  to  a 
Russian  agent. 

"The  Kuilt  Is  clear,"  that  opinion  said. 
But.  it  added,  "the  conviction  cannot  stand  " 
for  IJl.*^  Coplon  was  deprived  of  "due  process 
of  law" — another  right  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment — when  the  FBI  arrested 
her  without  a  warrant  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  prove  that  evidence  used 
agaln.'st  her  had  not  been  obtained  by  wire- 
tapping. 

However.  Judge  Hand  pointed  out.  it  is 
withm  the  authority  of  Congress  to  narrow 
in  cases  of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  other 
heinous  crimes  the  legal  protections  by  which 
M;?s  Coplon  had  profited. 

Somehow,  we  must  find  a  way  to  preserve 
for  loyal  persons  the  liberties  shielded  by 
the  Bill  cf  Rights  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard our  country  fr.3m  the  agents  of  a 
foreign  enemy  who  would  destroy  all  free- 
doms. That  is  an  imperative  challenge  to  all 
the  wisdom  good  Amencans  can  apply  to  the 
problem. 


Bromfifld  Sif bts  Need  for  Reczunination 
of  GoTemmeBt 
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Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in.s:r:- 
ing  an  article  by  one  of  my  constituenu 
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and  my  very  good  friend.  Louis  Brom- 

fleld  ,    ^, 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  certainly  is  time  for 
those  in  control  of  our  Government  to 
give  to  the  people  a  clear  picture  of  what 
is  going  on.  I  join  in  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Brorr.ficld  and  man>-  of  the  people 
it  is  mv  honor  to  represent  that  our  pro- 
gram IS  muddled,  confused,  and  ineffi- 
cient. ^  *  »w 
It  is  time  for  us  to  learn  the  truth, 
not  onlv  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  our 
own  program  as  it  affects  the  United 

Stat?s. 

Let  us  have  a  reexamination,  forget 
poUtics.  and  prepare  to  defend  the  free- 
doms that  have  made  this  Nation  great. 

The  article  follows: 

BttOMTlTLD    SIGHTS    NEED    FOt    REEXAMINATION 
or  GOVUNMENT 

<By   Louis   Bromfleld) 
Since  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  given 
lis  a  new  and  rather  meaningless  word,  "re- 
examlnlst."  it  might  be  well  to  give  It  some 
real  meanln?. 

In  a  gust  cf  stilted  British  humor  Mr. 
Acbeson  launched  the  word  as  a  term  of  op- 
probrium, only  to  find  that  It  became  a  word 
with  overtonea  of  common  sense.  Intelligence, 
and  respect.  • 

There  U  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  our 
foreign  poUcv.  whatever  that  may  be,  will  be 
reexamined  and  the  examination  will  prob- 
ably run  into  the  field  of  vas..  expenditures 
for  foreign  relief  of  one  kind  and  another 
which   have   been   made   during   the    past   4 

years.  .   , 

The  citizens  of  the  Nation  are  certainly 
entitled  to  know  exactly  how  and  where  was 
spent  some  forty-three  billions  of  th^ir 
money  and  whether  we  should,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man proposes,  continue  to  pour  out  such 
astronomical  sums  indefinitely. 

Certainly  Congress  should  endeavor  to  find 
out  how  long  we  can  afford  such  whole  floods 
of  outgoing  dollars  without  sinking  our  own 

Nation. 

Congress  should  likewise  reexamine  the 
Whole  of  the  EGA  which,  since  the  announced 
departure  of  able  Mr.  Paul  HofTman  as  Di- 
rector. U  rapidly  congealing  Into  a  fixed  and 
permanent  organization  of  second-rate  bu- 
reaucrats, all  Intent  \ipon  making  a  tempo- 
rary agency  into  a  permanent  affair  which 
will  keep  them  indefinitely  on  the  stagger- 
ing Government  payroll. 

We  might  reexamine  the  whitewashed 
Amera.sla  case  and  the  Socialist  government 
of  Great  Britain,  supported  by  American  tax- 
payers, while  It  blocks  European  defense  and 
cooperation  and  carries  on  appeasement 
deals  with  Red  China. 

But  there  la  plenty  of  reexamination  long 
overdue  In  fields  outside  the  realm  of  for- 
eign policy. 

We.  the  people,  through  cur  Congress, 
might  well  ask  what  has  become  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Hoover  Commission,  set  up  to 
bring  some  order  Into  what  is  the  biggest 
and  probably  the  worst-run  business  In  the 
world— the   United   States   Government. 

It  might  also  examine  the  question  of 
why.  although  the  whole  of  the  Nation  Is  for 
gr«aU:r  economy  in  government,  the  number 
of  Government  employees  continues  to  in- 
crease more  and  more  rapidly. 

It  might  inquire  wny  the  number  of  pub- 
lic servants  attached  to  Mr.  Truman  per- 
sonally and  the  White  House  has  been  quad- 
rupled, all  at  fat  salaries  several  times  the 
Income  of  the  average  American  family. 

Congress  should  certainly  attempt  to  find 

out  What  became  of  another  nfty  billions  of 

taxoayers'    money    which    has    gone    to    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  past  4  years  and 


why  nothing  has  come  of  It  but  a  general 
state  of  unpreparedness. 

It  should  jvsk  why  at  the  moment  Army 
camps  are  filled  with  reservists  and  draftees 
sitting  around  with  nothing  to  do  while  the 
Army  goes  on  drafting  men  and  calling  up 
Reserves.  It  might  go  Into  the  problem  of  a 
genuine  unification  and  coordination  of  all 
the  Armed  Forces. 

And  Congress  might  well  go  into  the  delays 
and  the  dodges  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  following  up  the  investigations  of  the 
Kefauver  committee  by  active  prosecutions, 
when  actually  Interest  In  the  race-track  busi- 
ness extends  right  Into  the  Department  It- 

It  might  Inquire  into  the  resentment  and 
anger  of  many  big  shots  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  over  the  activities  of  the 
Kefauver  committee. 

Some  prominent  Democrats,  with  a  total 
lack  of  decency  and  morality,  have  bitterly 
claimed  that  the  revelations  of  the  Kefauver 
committee  defeated  their  candidates  in  the 
recent  election  I  think  the  people  would  be 
very  interested  to  know  Just  how  much  cer- 
tain figures  in  the  present  administration 
and  the  national  Democratic  organization  are 
tied  into  the  crime  rings  that  function  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

And  Congress  might  well  look  into  the 
Treasury  Department  and  find  out  the  tn:Th 
or  falsity  of  the  reports  of  Governor  War- 
rens  committee  in  California  that  deals  had 
been  made  on  income  taxes  between  criminal 
elements  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Apparently  while  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  been 
combing  smaU  taxpayer's  accounts  and  those 
of  cpputable  corporations  and  citizens,  leaks 
in  ta.xes  from  the  criminal  elements  have 
piled  up  during  the  past  3  or  4  years  of 
several  million  dollars. 

There  U  plenty  to  be  reexamined  in 
Washington.  What  kind  of  an  administra- 
tion have  we?  Why  does  everything  seem  to 
be  muddled,  confused,  and  hopelessly  in- 
efficient and  even  corrupt? 

There  is  plenty  to  be  -reexamined"  In 
Washington  and  the  new  Congress  has  both 
the  power  and  authority  to  do  it.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
would  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  good  whole- 
sale reexamination  of  the  whole  degenerat- 
ing picture  in  Washington. 

Examined  bit  by  bit.  it  is  a  shocking  pic- 
ture. 

Several  Congressmen  might  well  make 
great  future  capital  and  Indeed  whole  careers 
simply  by  bringing  about  more  of  the  re- 
examination which  Mr.  Acheson  attempts  so 
gayly  to  laugh  off. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

nt    ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1950 

Mr  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  speech  made  by 
Thomas  Stack,  president,  National  Rail- 
road Pension  Forum.  Inc..  at  Cleveland 
Auditorium.  Clevtland,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1950. 

Due  to  unrestricted  inflation  during 
the  past  few  years,  which  continues  to 


reduce  the  purchasing  pov  er  of  the  dol- 
lar it  becomes  more  evident  every  day 
that  legislation  should  be  passed  by  this 
Congress  to  increase  railroad  retirement 
pay  to  the  great  group  of  railroad  men 
who  have  so  faithfully  carried  on  railway 
transportation  so  vital  to  the  commerce 
of  our  country  and  its  economic  sta- 
bility- <i  „^ 
The  need  for  such  increase  in  railroad 

retirement  is  further  pointed  up  by  the 
action  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  in 
increasing  social  security  by  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  for  the  other  workers 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Stack's  speech  follows: 

Honorable   Members   of   Congress,   officers 
and  members  of  the  National  Railroad  Pen- 
sion Forum,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  mes- 
sage tonight   is  one  of  utmost   importance, 
not  alone  to  the  railroad  employees  of  the 
Cleveland    area,    but    to    this    Nations    rail 
workers,  in  discussing  some  of  the  defects 
of  our  railroad  retirement  system  and  what 
we   are  attempting  to  do  to  remedy  same. 
So  far  you  have  been   led  to  believe  that 
we  have  a  wond?rful  retirement  set-up.  with 
protection   for  ourselves  and  families  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  our  Retirement 
Board  has  exemplified  these  statements  with 
elaborate  charts  and  figures  showing  bene- 
fits have  been  paid  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  railroad   workers.     Such   statements 
are  hard  to  understand  or  comprehend  where 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  are  Involved 
and  many  of  us  labor  with  the  Illusion  that 
we  are  paying  for  security  that  we  and  our 
families   will   one   day   enjoy.     And.   so   you 
have  never  been  informed  cf  the  many  In- 
justices   of    our    Railroad    Retirement    Act. 
solely  because  no  one  has  ever  pointed  them 

out. 

The  new  social  security  law— H.  R.  6000 — 
was  passed  In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and 
Increased  benefits  under  that  act  some  77  , 
percent,  so  that  now  the  ratio  of  benefits 
eclipse  that  of  our  rail  worker.  In  order 
to  explain  this  remark,  let  us  consider  two 
men  aged  60  years  who  work  until  they 
are  65  years  old— one  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  another  under  Industry 
covered  by  social  security.  The  one  under 
railroad  retirement  pays  in  tax  6  percent  of 
his  earnings — matched  by  another  6  percent 
by  the  carrier,  or  a  total  of  12  percent  of  hla 
earnings,  while  the  one  imder  social  secu- 
rity will  pay  I'j  percent  of  his  earnings 
matched  by  another  1'^  percent  by  his  em- 
ployer, or  a  total  of  3  percent,  or  9  percent 
less  than  the  railroad  employee,  and  assume 
both  men  earned  an  average  of  »300  per 
month  In  this  5-year  period,  the  railroad 
man  would  receive  a  pension  of  124  per 
month,  while  the  man  under  social  secu- 
rity—if he  had  a  wife  also  65  years  old— 
would  receive  1120  per  month. 

Now  we  know  that  insofar  as  the  tax  U 
concerned,  both  go  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  the  surplus,  over  the  current  pay- 
ments and  administrative  costs  of  both 
Xunds.  are  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  current  expenses.  Both  funds  are  equal- 
ly sound:  both  are  underwritten  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  as  long  aa 
we  have  a  dollar,  the  Government  will  pay 
the  obligation — whether  It  be  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement.  This  should  spike 
the  theory  of  some,  that  our  railroad  retire- 
ment law  has  a  superior  financial  structure. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received 
some  hundreds  of  letters  from  widows  of 
employees  asking  us  to  check  on  their  pen- 
sions; since  they  receive  such  small  sums 
they  could  not  believe  same  to  be  correct. 
Some  were  lawyers  representing  these  wid- 
ows who  spoke  with  ridicule  of  the  act  and 
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asked  some  information  and  advice.  Let  me 
ad\i£e  that  widows*  pensions  are  not  based 
on  the  fame  formula  as  retirement  benefits. 
In  the  first  place,  they  ar:  based  on  earn- 
ings since  January  1.  1D37.  and  In  the 
amount  of  5250  per  month  maximum.  They 
arc  arrived  at  by  using  a  money  factor  de- 
termined by  40  percent  of  the  first  $75  and 
10  percent  of  the  remainder;  this  is  In- 
creased by  1  percent  each  year  since  1937, 
which  will  amount  to  14  percent  January  1, 
1951.  This  amount  Is  usually  about  one- 
third  of  the  pension  her  husband  would  re- 
ceive, had  he  lived  to  get  same,  and  is  pay- 
able to  the  widow  when  she  has  reached  the 
age  of  65  years;  hence  when  the  Retirement 
Board  advises  those  widows  they  are  enti- 
tled to  pension  of  $26  or  $30  per  month,  they 
naturally  feel  something  is  wrong,  which 
accounts  for  the  deluge  of  letters  on  this 
subject. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  few  minutes  on  some 
of  these  cases  taken  from  our  files.  Here 
we  have  a  Baltimore  woman,  widow  of  a 
railroad  man  who  commenced  service  with 
the  carrier  in  1905  and  died  in  1941  while  on 
the  Job.  The  Retirement  Board  advised 
that  she  was  entitled  to  regular  monthly 
payments  of  830.64.  However,  they  re- 
referred  to  section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  which  provides  In  substance  that 
all  she  could  receive  was  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  insurance  benefits  coming 
to  her  under  social  security,  and  they  ad- 
vised her  further  that  inasmuch  as  she 
would  receive  in  her  own  right  $23.71  from 
the  social  security  her  railroad-retirement 
benelits  would  be  reduced  to  a  monthly  fig- 
ure of  S693.  To  make  matters  worse,  they 
reminded  her  that  she  had  been  paid  a 
burial  expense  for  her  husband's  funeral 
and  part  of  this  would  be  deducted  each 
month  from  her  railroad-retirement  check 
and  that  she  would  receive  $4  34  per  month 
until  the  funeral  expense,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  loan,  was  satlbfied. 

Case  No.  2  covers  a  Chicago  woman  whose 
husband    worked    for    the    Railway    Express 
nearly  50  vears:   he  retired   November   1949 
and     died  "  in     March     1950.     His     pension 
amounted   to  $10"   per   month;    she   worked 
under    social   security   during   the   war   and 
as»e  •  for  the  lump-sum  benefit— as  r-e  knew 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress  we  had  legislation 
pamrrl   to  Insure   and   guarantee  each   em- 
ployee that  should  they  die  before  reaching 
retirement  age  their  beneficiary  would  be  en- 
titled to  4  percent  of   their  earnings  since 
Januarv  1.  1937.  to  December  31.  1946.  and  7 
percent  thereafter — not  to  exceed  9'iOO  maxi- 
mum salary  per  month,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum  amount   on   which   we   pay   tax.     She 
was  advised  by  the  Board  that  since  she  was 
over  65  years  old  -he  lump-sum  channel  was 
closed  to  her;  and  they  further  advised  that 
she  was  not  entitled  to  the  burial  expense 
In  view  of  Immediate  benefits  payable;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  preat  difficulty  In  get- 
ting a  loan  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses,  and 
afterward   waited   several    months   to   get    a 
reply  from  the  Board  on  the  many  letters  she 
wrote  them  on  this  subject.    Finally,  through 
the  efforts  cf  your  forum  she  did  get  a  reply 
that  she  was  entitled  to  $34  89  per  month— 
but  again,  there  was  a  big  BUT — because  she 
was  entitled  in  her  own  right  to  $21  43  under 
social  security,  this  amount  would  have  to 
be  reduced  from  her  retirement  annuity  and 
she  would  get  $13.46  a  month,  under  section 
5.  paragraph  G   (2)    of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.     So  you  can  see  that  many  of  us 
are  today  paying  for  security  we  will  never 
hone  to  enjoy  unless  the  present  act  Is  ma- 
terially changed.    I  might  say  that  our  pres- 
ent retirement  pensions  average   atwut   $83 
per  month,  which  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
present  economic  conditions. 

V/hlle  our  Forum  has  only   5  bills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  2  bills  peud- 
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Ing  In  the  United  Slates  Senate,  there  are 
43  bills  on  railroad  retirement  before  the 
Interstate  Committee  of  the  House  on  which 
Bob  Crosseh  from  your  Cleveland  area  is 
chairman.  This  gentleman,  who  pnses  as  the 
friend  of  the  railroad  man,  serves  special  in- 
terests and  will  not  permit  any  hearings  on 
this  Important  legislation.  By  their  works 
we  should  know  them.  It  is  to  explain  this 
gentleman's  Indifference  to  our  much-needed 
legislation  that  I  have  today  appeared  In 
this  district.  To  refresh  your  memory  for 
the  November  election,  while  we  are  not 
f>olitical,  we  certainly  must  put  into  office 
those  more  favorable  to  our  catise.  Letters 
and  petitions  have  been  sent  to  this  man 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  even  an 
acknowledgment  was  denied. 

In  the  Senate  we  again  ran  Into  similar 
difficulty  with  Senator  Lucas,  from  Illinois. 
the  Democratic  whip,  and  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  again 
serving  special  Interests  and  refused  to  bring 
up  railroad  retirement  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  latter  fortified  himself  with 
figures  which  to  say  the  least  were  created 
by  the  application  of  the  astrological  slide 
rule  that  can  increase  or  decrease  to  please 
the  computer's  convenience  and  purpose  and 
showed,  while  we  have  two  and  one-half  bil- 
lions todiy  in  the  reserve  that  the  liability 
was  close  to  $20,000,000,000.  which,  of  course, 
would  mean  that  everyone  who  had  credits 
from  the  Retirement  Act  would  demand  same 
overnight  and  the  railroads  of  the  country 
would  cease  to  exist.  He  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  a  threat,  that  should  the  act  be 
liberalized  the  tax  would  have  to  be  increased 
on  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Of 
course,  no  insurance  company  uses  such 
methods  in  arranging  their  affairs. 

I  would  rather  choose  to  meet  those  gen- 
tlemen  with   facts   and   one   does   not   have 
to  t>e  a  professor  of  economics  at  any  Uni- 
versity to  use  those  facts  open  to  all  rail- 
road employees.      This  act  became  effective 
January  1.  1937.  with  a  tax  of  2'i  percent  on 
the  employee,  matched  by  a  similar  amount 
by  the  carrier,  and  In  the  first  10  years  of 
operation  we  paid  an  average  tax  of  3  per- 
cent, matched  by  another  3  percent  by  the 
railroads,  and  we  accomplished  In  this  time 
a  repayment   to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$500,000,000  loaned  the  retirement  account 
to  establish  it  during  its  infancy;   we  took 
on  our  pension  rolls  some  48,555  pensioners 
who  never  paid   1   cent  into  the  fund  and 
gave  them  a  pension  (many  of  those  are  no 
longer  with  us).      It  was  a  charity  gesture 
on  our  part  to  help  those  poor  souls;   we 
shall  never  regret  It,      The  great  Lincoln  at 
one  time  said,  "God  loves  the  poor,  otherwise 
He  would  not  have  made  so  many."     In  the 
first  2  years  of  operation  ve  had  the  greatest 
influx  of  pensioners  we  ever  had   and  ever 
expect  to  have  and  we  put  into  the  reserve 
fund  during  this  period  almost  $1.000,000.C00 
on  an  aggregate  tax  of  6  percent   (Just  half 
of  what  we  pay  today)  \  hen  we  pay  12  per- 
cent or  6  percent   by  the  employees  and  a 
similar   amount   by   the   carriers.      Coupled 
with  this  thouEh  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  an  honest  dollar  In  the  country  today; 
that   Is  a  dollar  that  would  buy  100  cents' 
worth  as  It  did  In  1937,  as  Inflation  has  given 
us  52  cents  buying  power  on  the  1950  dollar. 
The    Idea    behind    pensions   is  to   give   to 
faithful  employees  security  so  that  they  will 
not    suffer    from    want    in    their    declining 
years.      Earlier    retirement    with    adequate 
pensions    would    help    prolong    the    life    of 
many  employees  and  give  a  little  sunshine 
in  our  declining  years;  it  would  restore  both 
hope  and  confidence  to  these  already  on  pen- 
sion who  are  at  present  facing  a  very  dark 
future. 

I  Just  read  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 

Topeka  Dally  Capitol  under  date  or  October 

10.   1950.  in  which  a  statement  was  used  by 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 


State  of  Kansas  in  which  figure?  were  broken 
down  fcr  the  first  9  months  ol  1950  and 
showed  there  was  collected  in  the  S'.;.te  of 
Kansas  under  the  Retirement  Act  $13,661,- 
876  3  7.  while  under  social  security,  taxes  were 
collected  in  the  amount  of  $10.105.17568.  in 
ether  words  wlUle  the  output  on  social 
security  was  almost  twice  that  of  railroad 
retirement,  there  were  mure  taxes  collected 
from  those  under  raUroad  retirement  than 
under  social  security  in  the  State. 

We  have  today  two  very  Important  bills 
pending  before  the  House  committee  and 
companion  bills  in  the  Senate.  One.  H  R 
7063  by  Democratic  Congressman  Ovtktcn 
Brooks  from  Louisiana  to  increase  rail  ptn- 
slons  25  percent  and  comoanlon  bill  by 
Langer  in  the  Senate,  S.  3134.  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  have  H.  R.  4282  by  Democratic 
whip  Percy  Priest  from  Tennessee,  and  com- 
panion bill  S.  1379  by  Johnson  in  the  Senate 
to  retire  all  employees  at  60  years  with  30 
years  of  service  (not  com.pulsory*  and  elimi- 
nate discrimination  between  male  end  Icmale 
emplo\ev3  as  exists  at  present  As  stated  be- 
fore, wo  have  only  7  bills  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  but  there  are  50  bills  pending 
before  that  body— 43  In  the  House  and  7  in 
the  Senate — all  pertaining  to  Increased  bene- 
fits under  our  retirement  system,  put  in  by 
various  Congressmen  and  Senators  at  the 
sugeestlon  of  their  railroad  constituents, 
which  shows  the  keen  mtere.st  manifest  on 
this  topic,  as  never  before  were  so  many 
bills  put  Into  the  various  committees  of 
Congress  on  one  subject — ^such  as,  railroad 
retirement. 

Earlv  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
In  1949  I  went  to  Washington  and  tried  to 
secure  sponsors  of  our  bills  by  those  holding 
key  positions  with  the  administration.    This 
accounts  lor  the  fact  that  many  of  our  bills 
were  sponsored  by  Democratic  leaders.    How- 
ever, it  was  called  to  my  attention  by  one 
of  our  leading  Senators  that  should  we  press 
for  passage  of  our  retirement  bills  while  the 
social  security  bill.  H.  R.  6000,  w.is  pending 
we    might    be    taken   under   social    security. 
This  gentleman  showed  me  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  In  which  it  was  recommended 
that  both  Federal  civil  service  and  railroad 
retirement  be  taken  under  the  social  secu- 
rity, ".nd  he  advised  m^   he  had  a  tentative 
agreement  with  the  Federal  employees  that 
they   would   not   press  for   action   until   the 
social  security   bill   had  passed   the   Senate. 
I  asked   this  gentleman   when   he   expected 
action  on  social  security.     He  advised  that  it 
would  pass  the  House  in    he  first  session  and 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  not  later 
than   March    15.     On  March   15,    1950,   I   was 
again  back  In  Washington  and  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  holding 
hearings     on     the     social     security     bill.     I 
pointed  out  on  this  occasion  the  vast   dis- 
crimination between  proposed  social  security 
and    railroad    retirement    rvstem.     So    im- 
pressive were  the  briefs  that  a  member  of  the 
committee — Sei;ator  Hugh  Butler  from  Ne- 
braska, and  former  construction  engineer  for 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway, 
asked  permission  to  put  those  briefs  in  the 
CoNCREssioN.AL    RECORD    during    this    period. 
Now  social  security  pas.sed  the  House  in  the 
first  session   of   this  Congress   In    1949.    but 
bogged  down  under  the  leadership  of  fienatcr 
Lucas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  Senate    This  man  I 
used  to  call  riy  friend  was  head  of  the  policy 
committee    of    the    Senate    and    Democratic 
whip,  and  It  was  under  his  leadership  that 
the  social-security   legislation  did   net   pass 
the   Senate  until"  August    17,   1960,   and,   cf 
course,  is  now  law.  (" 

I  was  back  again  In  Washington  on  Augtist 
18  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  action 
on  our  bills.  I  interviewed  some  115  Con- 
gressmen  and   32  Senators  fa.orable   to   our 

cause,  but  I  tounl  the  Congre^ss  in  the  ut- 
most confusion — with  tax  bills,  appropriation 
bills,  omnibus  bills.  Communist  bills,  and  itoe 
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Wv  ann  tailnf  tb*  piny  away  from 

•11  othn*  tefMatton.  To  make  matters  men 
acute  ttie  Bkivae  vent  Into  a  wtrit*  of  re- 
cnaM  wttb-ooly  a  guard  there  to  open  and 
doa*  tba  seaaions  every  third  day  until  the 
Banatr  completed  Its  biBlneBS  the  latter  part 
of  8ept«nber.  WhUe  the  hope  for  action  be- 
foe*  January  1  U  tltn.  we  are  doing  every- 
Itltg^  pnaithlf  td  secure  hearings  on  our  re- 
MWMMt  MOi  alter  the  Iforamber  et  ret  ion 
•o  that  w*  could  eet  them  oo  both  floors  erf 
OilLiii  before  this  CongreM  ad}ovirns  in 
Dereraber.  It  is  a  vtolaticn  of  democrstlc 
principlea  U  we  were  denied  the  ccxnrtesy  ex- 
tended to  all  Americans  in  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours. 

I  would  like  to  state  wtth  authority  tonli?ht 
ttmx  90  percent  of  our  oMmbershlps  comprise 
MMBbers  of  the  variuiis  erafta  of  the  Brothf  r- 
bood  and  that  only  soom  of  ttion  leatters  who 
Instruct  Caoasn  are  oppoaed  to  i»  apparently 
on  the  irrounds  that  we  are  invading  the  field. 
of  labor.     Poc  11  long  years  those  who  critl- 
elae  tis  dM  nothing  to  remedy  the  situation. 
alt!K)Ugh  they  now  admit  many  Inequalltlea 
In  connection  with  the  act.  but  as  far  as  th»y 
were  concerned  the  retired  worker   was   the 
forgotten    man    and    now    with    lip    service 
they  are  trying  to  Impress  him  with  the  great 
interest   they   have   In    retirement    benefits. 
One  at  those  leaders  sent  out  3  weeks  ago 
a  letter  to  his  oohorU  in  which  he  tried  to 
leave  the  imprcaaton  that  I  was  a  racketeer. 
This  man  is  the  most  desptacd  labor  leader  of 
them  all:  he  dhrUtea  to  Caoasza  and  to  Douc- 
Lss.     Wever  since  the  days  of  Al  Capone  have 
we  had  a  dictat  r  and  czar  of  this  caliber — 
throwing  hie  weight  around  Washington  and 
biding  behind  the  skirts  of  politicians  to  de- 
prive you  of  Just  benefits  and  yet  has  !m- 
preesed  you  as  a  friend.     He  voted  himself 
9SS.000    a    year    salary    with    a    pension    of 
•1666566.   supplemented    by   a  railroad   re- 
tirement pension,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  ne  is  65  years  old  to  take  it  either. 
I  bnd  four  sons  in  the  service;   one  lost  his 
life  m  France,  to  try  to  exterminate  the  dic- 
tators  of   turope.    and    yet    v^e   coddle    this 
thlrd-erade  student  at  home. 

In  c!oi»lng.  dear  friends.  I  want  to  Imprew 
Tipon  you  the  sincerity  of  purpoae  behind 
this  oriranlzatlon  We  need  a  forum  to  pro- 
tect your  Interests  and  police  pensions  from 
here  cut.  It  is  my  wish  that  this  orfantsa- 
tlon  shall  continue  to  flourish  many  years 
after  I  am  gone  so  that  never  again  shall 
our  rallroHd  employees  be  singled  out  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  experiments  of  the  phl- 
loeopfoers  of  aoclalistlc  ideas.  I  have  S8  years 
et  railroad  service:  I  will  be  60  years  old  next 
month:  I  have  dedicated  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  this  worthy  cause.  The  Good  Book  tells 
tis  "No  greater  lore  hath  a  man  than  to 
five  his  life  for  his  fellow  man."  I  am 
doing  Gcd"s  work  In  tr^-lng  to  help  the  poor 
ral!rf>ad  worker  who  individually  is  unable 
to  help  himself.  I  am  not  alone  trpng  for 
the  material  success  of  the  Forum,  but  look- 
ing f<Hward  to  the  great  beyond  when  that 
jrntfge  of  Justice  one  day  will  say  to  me 
•XVjme.  you  faithful  of  my  people,  possess 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  ~ 

I  thank  ycu. 


A  B'.istcrbg  Ind.ctmcnt  of  Politici  at 
Usual 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAi^ES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNicKcrica'T 

LN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPTiESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Decembfr  13,  1950 

Mr  P.ATTERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark,s,  I  Include  a 


letter  written  to  me  by  Charles  R.  Chide- 
ster.  of  Tcrrington.  Conn.,  wherem  there 
Is  set  forth  what  I  beheve  to  be  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  shared  by  a  majority 
of  our  citizen.^. 

In  time  of  cri.si.s  "politics  as  u?mal"  has 
noplace.  The  fate  of  not  only  150.000.000 
Americans  is  in  the  tialance  but  the 
future  of  humanity  may  well  depend  on 
the  strength  of  America. 
The  letter  follows: 

ToaaiNCTON.  Conn..  Dfcember  7,  1950. 
CoQgreaHBan  Patts«son:  We  have  raLsed 
two  generations  of  bo^-s  to  be  diplomatic 
pawns,  political  sacrifices,  and  American 
heartaches.  They  have  known  nothing  but 
Government  by  emergency.  They  have  been 
Indoc^rinpted  with  the  thought  and  example 
of  profligate  spendln?r.  a  never  mind  to- 
morrow we  will  take  care  of  you.  What  Is 
pathetic  is  that  the  -We"  were  careful  not  to 
translate' who  "We"  were.  The  administra- 
tion was  going  to  be  good  enough  to  give  the 
people  back  their  own  money,  less  of  course 
the  usual  administration  cut. 

The  people  rf  the  country  have  been  ac- 
cused of  cynicism  and  sophistication  where 
the  old  ideals  of  Americanism  were  con- 
cerned. Why  shouldn't  they  be  when  their 
Government  has  adopted  an  attitude  of 
"Whafs  in  It  for  me"  policy  to  obtain  vote 
getting  continuance  In  office?  Buy  the  farm 
vote  with  subsidies;  buy  the  labor  vote  with 
a  Secretary  of  Labor  who  does  not  represent 
the  entire  working  people  of  the  countrj'  but 
only  Its  pressure  powerful  unlonlr^d  mi- 
nority; buy  large  portions  of  the  general  pub- 
lic by  public  hoiislng.  public  power,  public 
medicine,  extravagant  public  political  pat- 
ronage. The  question  wasn't  whether  it  was 
good  economics  or  good  government,  but  how 
many  votJs  will  it  deliver. 

I  can  understand  why  such  Democratic 
figures  as  Al  Smith.  Jim  Farley.  Jim  Byrnes, 
Senator  Byrd,  and  Raymond  Moley  quit 
active  participation  In  the  welfare  party.  It 
had  l)ecome  the  captive  of  the  Frankfort 
group  of  Socialists,  the  Pollyannas  of  the  wel- 
fare rtate.  The  group  who  could  buy  it  for 
you  wholesale. 

The  administration  followed  the  same  line 
abroad  and  set  up  a  world  WPA.  again  it 
was  added  to  cur  bill.  Although  we  had  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  our  side  of  the  water, 
we  Ignored  lu  basic  concept  lu  dealing 
abroad.  The  administration  thought  they 
could  buy  respect  and  friendship  abroad. 
They  didn't  predicate  their  help  on  any  self- 
help  quota.  They  used  our  money  to  sup- 
port and  malntAia  a  Socialist  government  in 
Britain.  wbUe  the  British  uaded  our  rehabili- 
tation goods  to  Russia.  They  agreed  to  de- 
molish factories  in  Germany  so  the  Germaus 
became  less  sell-suincient  and  needed  more 
help  They  supported  facUons  to  influence 
politics  in  Frauce,  Belgium.  Greece,  and  the 
Near  E.sX.  They  only  succeeded  in  Ineflec- 
Uve  meddling  ttiat  created  Ill-wiU  that  was 
capitalized  upon  by  the  Sfjviet. 

Did  they  succeed?  Today  we  are  siiU 
owed  enough  mooey  from  World  Wars  I  and 
II  to  liqatdata  our  own  natlooal  debt.  To 
thnae  whom  they  gave  the  most  in  money 
and  war-torn  dead,  can  we  now  depend? 
Look  at  the  implied  th-eat  of  England  and 
France  today  to  appease  Red  China  or  we 
Will  not  be  able  to  stand  with  you  The 
same  aid  tune  of  "your  danger  Is  In  Europe; 
^u  abould  rearm  us  and  flght  for  us  t^re  " 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  to  impoverish 
our  natural  resources,  to  devaluate  our  dol- 
lar, to  sacrlAoe  our  greateat  aeeet  of  all — the 
youth  of  our  Nation— to  these  leeches?  Are 
we  going  to  turn  the  other  cheek  again  while 
lM.iMK>  men  are  being  slaugbUred  by  the 
CMaaae  Soviet— Mr.  Acheaon's  agrarians? 
la  the  me-flrst  appeal  at  Surope  more  preas- 
InK  than  the  l!v.-5  of  these  men?  Can  we 
continue  to  fight  a  war,  with  one  hand  tied 


behind  us.  wa'tlng  for  tea  diplomacy  at  the 
United  Nations?  The  mothers  of  the  boys 
In  Korea  don't  think  so. 

A  record  of  many  years  standing  shows 
where  Acheson  and  his  crowd  stand.  They 
have  deliberately  misled  the  American  peo- 
ple long  enough.  A  policy  from  Moscow 
couldn't  have  been  more  successfully  con- 
ftislng.  Five  months  after  the  Korean  war 
started  our  Commerce  and  State  Depart- 
ments are  stlU  allowing  materials  econon- 
Ically  and  aggressively  Important  to  Red 
China  to  be  shipped  to  them.  What  con- 
stitutes treachery  to  our  leaders?  Are  our 
elected  representatives  so  blind  and  unin- 
formed as  not  to  know  this?  Does  the  re- 
mains of  our  Korean  Army  have  to  flght  not 
only  Red  China  but  the  Commerce  and  State 
Departments,  plus  the  political  decorum  or 
Indifference  of  our  le^jlslators? 

President  Truman  has  said  that  Acheson 
woulu  continue  In  ofUc^  as  long  as  he  did. 
These  are  times  when  the  confidence  of  the 
Anerlcan  people  is  esseniial  to  our  p>reser- 
vatlon  as  a  free  country.  If  Mr.  Truman 
ties  his  destiny  with  a  man  suspect,  there 
are  constitutional  ways  to  dispose  of  both 
the?e  men.     It  Is  past  time  tor  politics  as 

usu.i!.  

When  Mr.  Truman  was  voted  full  power 
to  control  wages  and  prices  for  an  all-out 
defense  effort,  he  chose  to  wait  until  after 
all  major  unions  had  their  pay  boost  and 
until  elections  were  over.  This  choice  of 
political  expedience  over  moral  and  economic 
necessity  will  saddle  the  coming  generations 
of  our  youth  with  additional  bllUoiw  of 
taxes.  Mr  Truman's  refusal  to  take  advice 
on  the  qualifications  and  principles  of  s<^me 
of  his  major  political  appointments  has  ted 
to  questionable  and  costly  economic  pr^ 
grams.  Surely  Mr  Truman  is  not  an  IndlSA^ 
pensable  man  If  he  persists  In  Ignoring  con- 
clusive evidence  of  treacherous  associates. 

It  is  pathetic  to  note  that  the  best  qualifi- 
cations a  man  can  have  for  a  major  admin- 
istration appointment  Is  to  be  defeated  by 
the  electorate  of  some  State  where  the  voter 
has  expressed  no  confidence  in  his  ability. 
Let's  have  more  Americana  In  politics  and 
le.ss  politics  In  America. 

Let's  make  It  plain  by  congressional  action 
that  the  next  country  to  go  to  war  against 
tis  can  expect  no  mercy  during  the  war  and 
no  help  or  rehabilitation  after  it  Is  over. 
Let's  quit  playing  Uncle  Sap. 

Ch.^rles  R.  CHU>«STni. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KCN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  jtAsa.*cHt:srrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNT.ATI^TS 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  very  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  by  Constantine 
W.  Boldyretl.  a  professor  of  Russian  m 
the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at  George- 
town University,  Washington.  D.  C  : 

W«  Cam  Win  thi  Cold  Wab  in  RustOA 

(By  Constantine  W.  Boldyrefl  with  O  K. 
Armstrong) 

Despite  the  war  In  Korea  end  the  certainty 
that  the  tyrants  who  rule  the  Soviet  Union 
h.-we  a  blueprint  for  turtber  aggression,  I 
believe  that  a  major  coDAcfl  With  Kmsta  Is 
not  inevitable. 

Wor'd  war  III  can  be  prevented  by  an  Ija- 
mediate   and   vigorous  psychological   attadt 


aimed  at  the  enemy's  weakest  .spot — smol- 
dering opposition  of  the  Russian  people 
against  their  oppressors  In  the  Kremlin.  De- 
spite two  generations  of  indoctrination,  de- 
spite the  relentless  efforts  of  the  dread  se- 
cret police  to  crush  all  hope  of  freedom,  there 
Is  bitter  resentment  against  Stallns  slave 
regime.  If  th.".t  latent  opposition  can  be 
aroused  and  organized.  Stalin  and  his  fel- 
low conspirators  will  not  daro  provoke  war. 
Once  the  oppositloa  in  Russia  gets  rolling. 
It  can  never  t>e  stopped. 

I  write  as  one  who  has  lived  a  life  of  active 
ooposition  to  the  Eolshevlk  regime.  Alter 
World  War  1  my  father,  Lt.  Gen  Vasslly  Bcl- 
dyreff,  commanded  the  White  Russian  Army 
in  Siberia  resisting  the  Bolsheviks.  1  was 
then  a  cadet.  My  father  was  captured  and 
liquidated.  In  1930  I  helped  to  organize  the 
N'TS  (National  Alliance  of  Russian  Solidar- 
Ists),  an  underground  organization  secretly 
working  In  Russia  today  toward  the  revolu- 
tion we  know  must  someday  free  our  people. 

We  who  have  chosen  freedom  must  warn 
that  the  democracies  are  fast  losing  the 
cold  war.  Many  well-meaning  people  pre- 
sume, as  did  Trygve  Lie,  secretary -general  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  if  leaders  of  both 
sides  Villi  sit  down  together  their  diCerences 
can  be  settled  by  discussion  and  compromise. 
That  is  not  true.  Marxist  communism  Is  a 
militant,  proselyting  doctrine,  based  upon 
struggle.  It  carries  Inspiring  promises.  It 
crectes  zealots.  But  It  cannot  permit  liberty 
of  thought  or  action,  it  cannot  tolerate  op- 
position. Therefore  it  can  never  be  appeased. 
It    mu.st    be   defeated. 

Our  need  Is  to  understand  the  enemy's  plan 
of  campaign.  Stalin  wants  war— but  not  for 
Russia  now.  He  wants  war  to  strengthen  his 
position  Internaliy  and  bleed  the  United 
States  white.  Here  In  Stalin  s  own  words  is 
the  fundamental  princtpie  for  Communist 
strategy  of  world  conquest;  "War  leads  to  the 
weakening  of  the  positions  of  capitalism  In 
general.  It  approximates  in  Its  effect  a  pro- 
letarian  revolution.  " 

So  Stalin  has  devised  the  diabolically 
shrewd  plan  to  eet  the  world  afire  with  wsu^, 
fought  by  his  puppets  under  Soviet-trained 
leaders,  while  keeping  Russia  officially  neu- 
tral. By  this  means  Stalin  can  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  accorded  honest  diplomacy  while 
his  stooges  stand  In  the  United  Nations  and 
damn  peace-loving  peoples  in  barrages  of 
propaganda  aimed  to  win  the  underprivi- 
leged millions  of  the  earth. 

That  was  the  pattern  in  Korea.  It  will  be 
the  pattern  In  Formosa,  where  Stalin  hopes 
to  draw  the  United  States  Into  war  with 
China.  It  will  be  the  pattern  in  Germany, 
where  American  guns  may  blaze  away  not  at 
Rusoians  but  at  Sov!et-supported  Germans. 

Stalin  does  not  fear  the  feverish  arming 
of  the  United  States,  the  diversion  of  man- 
power Irom  normal  production,  the  use  of 
resources  and  the  vast  expenditures  for  Im- 
plements of  war  That  fits  hi«  plan  of  bleed- 
ing the  United  States  white.  But  one  thing 
he  does  fear— a  revolt  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  dread  most  a 
movement  that  will  show  their  victims  how 
to  shake  off  Communist  control.  The 
Achilles'  heel  of  Soviet  rule  has  always  been 
In  Russia.  Between  1921  and  1941  there  were 
more  than  30  revoiU.  rebellions,  and  pctive 
plots  against  the  Bolshevik  regime.  Mast  of 
these,  spontaneous  and  disorganized,  were 
doomed  from  the  siart.  But  they  Indicated 
unmistakably  the  hatred  of  the  people  for 
their  oppressors. 

^^•hen  Hitler's  armies  Invaded  Russia  In 
1£41.  the  people  greeted  them  as  liberators. 
In  less  than  5  months  millions  of  Russians 
surrendered  to  the  Germans.  By  1942  an 
organized  antl-Bolshevlk  revolution  under 
the  leadership  of  Gen.  Andrei  Vlassov  was 
on  its  way.  But  Nazi  atrocities  were  more 
than  even  desjjerate  antl -Communists  could 
Stomach,  end  trie  powerful  force  of  Russian 


patriotism  switched  from  combatinc  the 
regime  to  deiending  the  homeland.  Alter 
the  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  or  Ru.ssian 
prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  persons  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  people  of  Russia  hale  the  Com- 
munist regime  more  than  ever  before  Vic- 
tory in  World  War  II  brought  no  relief  for 
them.  Instead,  life  became  more  difficult. 
Authentic  reports  from  the  underground  in- 
dicate the  fury  and  intensity  of  recent  selec- 
tive purges,  compmrabie  in  their  violence  to 
the  bloody  carnage  organized  in  1937-33, 
There  are  about  15,000.000  prisoners  in  con- 
centration camps;  hardly  a  Russian  family 
but  has  lost  at  least  one  member  as  a  virtlm 
to  Bolshevik  cruelty  No  one.  not  even 
party  members  and  public  officials,  is  free 
from  the  haunting  fear  of  arrest. 

The  people  of  the  democracies  need  quickly 
to  enlist  these  alUss  in  the  only  campaign 
that  spells  sure  defeat  for  communism — the 
war  of  ideas.  These  are  the  weapons  we  can 
equip  them  with: 

1.  Active  and  open  encouragement. 
Neither  the  slz?  rfbr  the  signlticance  of  the 
Ruiisians'  oppcsitlcn  to  communism  has  been 
understood  by  the  free  nations.  Escapees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  are  forced  to  live 
wretched,  hunted  lives  In  Western  Europe, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  democracies  have 
failed  signally  to  encourage  and  to  help  these 
refugees.  Yet  they  are  passionate  partisans 
of  freedom — our  best  allies.  Most  of  them 
have  staked  their  lives  to  escape  communism 
and  will  stake  them  again  to  destroy  com- 
munism and  liberate  their  enslaved  people. 
Assurance  should  be  given  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  within  Russia  that  by  every 
means  their  hands  will  be  strengthened. 
Announcement  of  a  plan  -of  assistance  ^or 
all  working  in  the  underground  would  fire 
these  patriots  with  hope  and  determination. 
It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  Rus- 
sians tx  equipped  and  encouraged  to  con- 
duct their  own  f)sychological  war.  The 
weakness  of  the  Voice  of  America  is  that  it 
sends  propaganda  from  America.  Its  effec- 
tiveness would  be  Immeasurably  multiplied 
if  Us  broadcasts  were  by.  of.  and  lor  Rus- 
sians. 

Criticism  by  a  foreigner  can  be  misunder- 
stood and  resented  by  the  sensitive  nauonal. 
Verbal  attacks  upon  the  Red  army  are  harm- 
ful because  It  is  Russian,  not  Bolshevik.  The 
people  are  proud  of  Its  victories.  Unfavor- 
able comparisons  of  standards  of  living  can 
be  misinterpreted  as  boastful  superiority.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  people  are 
being  robbed  of  their  birthrights  of  freedom 
and  truth,  tut  comparisons  must  be  made  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing. 

2  A  campaign  of  truth. 
The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  fam- 
ished for  authentic  news  and  ideas  from  the 
outside  world.  Russian  leaders  of  libera- 
tion should  be  equipped  immediately  to 
speak  loudly  and  clearly  to  the  masses  over 
the  heads  of  their  dictators.  Thej  must  use 
every   occasion    to    assert: 

That  -redit  for  Russia's  war  record  belongs 
to  its  people,  not  to  Stalin  and  his  gang. 

That  the  Western  World  does  not  blame 
the  Russian  people  for  the  Kremlin's  peace- 
wrecking  tactics. 

That  all  free  people  share  the  aspirations 
of  the  Russian  people  for  freedom  and  are 
eager  to  help  them  earn  It. 

That  Soviet  propaganda  which  brands  the 
United  States  and  us  ass<jciates  as  aggressors 
bent  on  Russia's  destruction  is  fantastically 
false.  • 

That,  above  all.  the  free  peoples  seei  the 
friendship  of  the  Russian  people,  and  once 
the  Communist  menace  has  been  conquered, 
this  friendship  can  te  established  on  a  lasting 
basis. 

How  can  we  get  this  message  across  In  a 
major  psychological  offensive'?     First  meth- 


od is  the  radio  Let  the  Voice  of  America 
be  augmented  by  t.he  Voice  of  Free  Russi?.. 
With  a  ring  of  radio  stations  all  around  the 

U.  S    S    R. 

Second  method  is  the  use  of  leaflets.  re-,i-s- 
papers.  and  other  publications,  printed  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  homeland.  Those 
from  outside  can  be  sent  m  by  aircraft  and 
balloons.  No  go-,  ernment  could  do  this  in 
time  of  peace,  but  pruate  aeencies  can. 
Mystery  planes,  scjwing  the  truth,  can  invade 
the  Soviet  s^iies  Hundred.^  of  patriotic  fliers 
are  ready  to  ri!k  their  necks  in  this  service. 
Printed  items,  particularly  those  that  g.ve 
news  of  and  encouragement  to  the  opposi- 
tion, have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Russian  people.  The  fact  that 
they  are  forbidden  to  read  counterpropa- 
ganda  makes  it  ah  the  r^  Dre  sought  alter  Try 
as  they  may,  the  secret  police  cannot  grab  all 
the  leaflets  or  arrest  all  who  possess  th?m. 
Moreover,  nations  denied  freedom  of  press 
and  speech  become  huge  whispering  galleries, 
through  which  suppressed  lacLs  and  ideas 
quickly  spread.  We  know  that  within  hours 
alter  the  Voice  ol  America  announced  Mrs. 
Kasenklnas  Jump  from  a  Soviet  consulate 
window  in  New  York  all  Moscow  was  buzzing 
with  the  story. 

3.  A  program  of  action. 
Psyc'nological  warfare  Is  effective  only  when 
It  calls  for  constructive  effort.  Foremost  in 
our  campaign  should  be  a  plan  to  strengthen 
all  elements  of  opposition  both  In  the  satel- 
lite nations  and  within  I^ussla  itself.  Work- 
ers In  the  underground  require  the  kind  of 
external  help  only  free  peoples  can  give 
them — money,  equipment,  moral  support. 

Thousands  of  recruits  are  available  for  In- 
filtraticn  it.to  Russia.  Underground  agents 
should  be  prepared  to  select  and  urge  mem- 
bers to  penetrate  into  key  positions  m  the 
Communist  Party.  They  should  establish 
close  contact  with  those  already  In  such  posi- 
tions and  give  them  the  Ideological  ammuni- 
tion they  need. 

Activities  that  bring  the  anti-CommunLst 
opposition  to  public  attention  should  be 
greatly  multiplied.  A  new  form  of  under- 
ground organization  least  vulnerable  to  the 
secret  police  has  been  developed — unknown 
to  each  other,  single  fighters,  inspired  and 
instructed  by  leaflets,  act  individually  but 
uniformly  in  the  effort  to  attain  common 
alms.  They  signalize  their  existence  to  other 
anonymous  fighters  by  painting  the  NTS 
sym.bol — a  trident — on  walls  and  sidewalks, 
perhaps  with  an  appropriate  slogan.  With 
the  mounting  confidence  sure  to  follow  such 
a  full-scale  psychological  offensive,  the  tide 
of  results  vrill  rise. 

One  basic  aim  of  otir  campaign  Is  to  over- 
come the  Russians'  fear  of  the  M\''D.  the 
secret  police.  By  ruthlessness  and  cruelty. 
the  Politburo  has  nurtured  the  idea  that  Us 
agents  are  invincible  and  Invulnerable. 
Our  tesk  is  to  prove  that  a  myth  Already 
we  have  shown  that,  like  the  Nazi  Gestapo, 
it  can  be  duped  and  misled 

Nicolas  Slnevirsky.  an  NTS  member,  Joined 
the  military  branch  of  MVD  for  several 
months  and  returned  to  this  side  of  the 
iron  curtain  A  book  about  his  experiences 
was  p'jbll.'=,hed  by  Possev.  the  Russian  anti- 
Communist  newspaper  of  Western  Germany. 
This  paper  is  receiving  clandestine  circula- 
tion in  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries, 
with  devasta'ting  effect  upon  MVD  morale. 
By  lnce3£ant  repetition,  by  o-, ert  acts  the 
vulnerability  of  the  MVD  must  become  an 
accepted  fact   in  Russia 

The  men  of  the  Kremlin  know  that  once 
their  grip  lixjsens  at  home  their  stooges  in 
the  satejllte  nations  will  also  lose  their 
power  And  with  that  loss  the:e  can  be  no 
more  wars  fought  by  Communist -dominated 
masses.  Then  the  revolt  will  gather  strength 
and  sweep  the  Russian  homeland 

Here  Ls  a  task  to  which  ilie  best  efforts  of 
free  nations  can  be  dedicated.     The  sup»port 
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of  their  government*  U  necea««iT-  But  th« 
movement  towmnt  tTfrHom  h**  »lw*y«  com« 
fi«m  ih«  psopte-  CburcbM  at  aU  lalths. 
labor  organ lx»tlon«.  educational  and  clvl« 
groupd.  all  can  h«lp  to  equip  our  liberaUoa 
forces  with  the  weapon*  oT  truth  and  action. 
Vlcusrj  In  the  pBychological  war  will  mean 
peace.  Ita  loaa  could  mean  that  all  that  baa 
been  gained  In  human  rights  from  the 
Mi«na  Carta  to  tbe  Amerlcam  Oonatitution 
will  go  down  into  cbaoa  and  •naJarement, 


A  Further  Ac?vert!smt  Barrage  by  Omaha 
Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

:ir   NtBRAiKA 

1»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
followins;  adveriLsuig  material  makes  up 
part  6  of  my  expose  of  the  tactics  of  the 
Ooiaha  doctors  in  the  la«t  congressional 
campaign. 

On  November  1.  1950.  the  Omaha  doc- 
tors ran  the  foUowint;  advertisement  In 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  and  other 
papers 

At  the  beKlnning  of  the  article  appears 
the  symbol  of  United  SUtes  freedom — 
the  bald  eagle  with  a  shield  carrying 
three  stars  and  five  black  stripes  and 
three  arrow-i  in  the  left  claw  and  an  olive 
branch  In  the  right  one. 

DSCLAaATlON 

AM  ortM  urm*  to  mt  paiun;* 

LegUlatlon  ha«  been  Introduced  Into  Con- 
freaa  at  thtt  sesfiion  which  U  the  flrit  atep 
Jn  bringing  about  a  «ystem  of  •octallzed 
medicine  such  a«  Biigland  now  haa.  Thia 
■oclallzed  medicine  scheme  haa  been  put 
up  by  the  present  administration  in  Wash- 
ington. They  call  It  "compulsory  national 
health  insurance'  which  means  that  you 
must  pay  for  it  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

This  scheme  would  deatroy  the  personal 
relatlonahlp  between  patient  and  physician, 
would  maJce  Imposalble  abeolute  choice  of 
physician  in  time  of  Illness,  would  lower  the 
quality  of  medical  care,  and  would  allow 
political  oontrul  of  the  physlclaivi.  dentlaU. 
pharmaclsta.  nurses,  boapltals,  and  everyone 
else  who  loolts  after  the  sick. 

And  it  means  more  expense — another  com- 
pulsory deduction  from  your  pay  check,  leya 
take-home  pay,  and  more  hidden  taxes. 

On  election  day.  November  7.  we  ask  you 
to  vote  for  a  man  wbo  will  fight  this  menace 
to  the  American  way.  Vote  for  Howa«o 
Bmrrrr  for  Congress  In  the  Second  District. 
Sincerely. 
Payson  S.  Adams,  M.  D.:  John  A.  Alta, 
M  D.;  Prank  J.  Anderson.  M.  D.;  Bar- 
ley E  Anderson,  M.  D.:  Lawrence  L. 
Anderson.  M.  D  ;  Leo  Anderson.  M  D.; 
Walter  Armbrust,  M.  D.;  Don  E.  Baca, 
M.  D;  Stanley  M.  Bach.  M.  D  :  J  L. 
Bader.  U.  D.;  C.  F.  Bantln.  M  D  ;  E. 
W  Bantin.  M.  D  ,  John  Baptist,  M.  D  : 
M  W.  Barry.  M.  D  ;  Frank  R.  Barta, 
M.  D  ;  Mever  Beber,  M  D  .  F  O  Beck. 
M.  D  ;  Leon  Becker,  M  D  ;  R  R.  Beat. 
M.  D  .  J.  Dewp  Bisi'  ird.  M  D  ;  Albert 
b.  Biack,  Jr.,  M  U  ,  K  W.  Bianchard, 
M.  D.;  Rodney  W.  Blias.  M  D  :  Charles 
M.  Bonnlwell.  M.  D  .  Joseph  J.  Berg- 
boir.  M.  D  ,   Elton  P.  Bozarth.  M    D.; 
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Jftmp.s    D     Brad  •••■■      M      D  ;    John    O. 
Br.'^zer    M    D:   John   H    Bni-ih.   U    D; 
J.    L.    Bryngelson,    U     D ;    Donald    J. 
Bucholz,  U.  D;    B    C    Burns.  M.  D: 
LouU     S.     Campbell.     U.     D :     S.     J. 
Carnaaxo.  M.  D  :   W    A    Caaaldy.  M.  D.: 
Nancy  Catania.  M   D     Julius  Chrlsten- 
•en.   M.   D:    J.   H    Christlieb.   M     D; 
Oec^e    aark.    M.    D ;    PS.    Clarke, 
M     D :    A     David    Cloyd,    Jr  .    M     D : 
Robert    Cochran,    M.    D:    Joseph    J. 
Comlne,  U  D.;  Earl  A.  Connolly.  M   D  ; 
Lyman  J   Cook,  M.  D  :  J.  W.  Courtney, 
M    D  :    Michael   Crofcjot,  M    D  :    A    B. 
amino.    M    D;    Edwin    Davis.    M    D; 
Edwin    Davis,    Jr  ,    U.   D:    Herbert    H. 
Davis.   M     D  :    J.   Allan    Davts.   M     D,; 
J   Calvin  Davis.  M   D  :  L   A   DeLanney, 
M    D:    Henry  De  l/^ng,  M.  D;    Byron 
Demorest,    M     D :    W     H.    Dendlnger, 
M     D.:    Carmelo    Do    Btefano.    M     D; 
Joseph  Dolezal,  M    D  :  James  P   Done- 
Ian,  If.   D  :    A.   O    Dow,   M    D      D    A. 
Etowell.  M  D  ;  John  E  Downing   M   D  : 
Theodore  Drdla.  U.  D  :    J    P    Drozda. 
M.  D.:   Lowell  F.  Dunn,  U    D  :   Henry 
L.  Dworak,  U  D  .  Richard  Igan,  M  D  ; 
R     E.    Et;gers,    M.    D;    Harry    Kston, 
M   D  :  Gregorv  L.  Bndres.  M    D  :  W    E. 
Engdahl,     M.'  D.,     Nelll     J      Everltt, 
M    D:   Chester  Farrell.  M    D;    Robert 
P.  Farrell.  M.  D.;  Etevld  Flndley.  M   D.; 
James  Plnegan,  M    D;   Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald,  M.   D ;    Robert  J.   Pltzglbbons, 
M    D  :   John   C.   Follman,  M    D  :    Earl 
U.    Forster,    M.    D ;    Miles    E     Poster, 
M.  D  ;  R   W.  Pouts.  M.  D.:  Marvin  B. 
Francis.     M      D:     Charles     Frandsen, 
M     D :    Muriel    Frank.    M     D  .    Albert 
E.    Freed.    M     D  ;    John   J    Freymnnn, 
M    D  :  J    F   Gardiner.  M    D  ;  John  W, 
Gatewood.  U   D  :  John  Leo  Oedgoud, 
M.  D:  J    H.  George,  M.  D:    Allan  O. 
Ollloon.  M    D:   Guy  0<xxJrlch.  M    D.; 
A.    Greenberg,   M    D;    M     M.    Green- 
berg.    M     D  ;    Arthur    Greene,    M     D.; 
John   J    Grler.   M    D :    Mnurire   Orler. 
M    D  :  Lloyd  Oroshong.  M.  D  ,  Joseph 
F    GroM,   M.   D  ;    Thomas  J.   Ournett, 
M.  D:  Ray  O  Olllles,  Jr  .  M   D:  W   O. 
Haney.    M     D:    W.    N.    Hahn.    M     D.; 
Lynn   T    Hall,   M     D;    W.    R.    Hamsa, 
M     D:    Charles    R     Hanklns,    M     D.; 
Cllflord  H    Hansen.  M.  D ;  G    M    Han- 
sen. M.  D  :  C.  C.  Hardy,  M    D  ;   T    T. 
Harrla,  M    D ;   J    D    Hartlgan,  M    D.: 
Clarence  M.   Hartmann,  M    D  ;    Harry 
C     Henderson,    Jr .    M     D  ;     Phil    H. 
Henderson.   M.   D  :    Ge»irge   P    Henne- 
gan,  M    D:  J    A    Henske.  M    D:  Hnr- 
land   T    H.rmann,   M    D:    J.  M    Heu- 
mann.  M    D  :   Leo  T    Heywood.  M    D  : 
Charles     Hlckev.     M.     D.;     F.    C.    Hill, 
M     D  ;    L     C.    Hllsabeck,   M.   D  ;    L     E. 
Hoel,  M    D  ;  L    C    Hoffman,  M.  D  :  W. 
J.    Holden,    M.    D  ;     Edward    Holyoke. 
M     D:     Harley    Hotz.    M     D:     M.    C. 
Howard    M    D  ;   C    D.  Howard.  M.  D,; 
Alien  J    Hrubv.  M    D  ;  Leo  V    Hughes. 
M    D :    Wyane   Hull.   M.    D :    William 
E     Hungerford.    M.    D  ;    H     B.    Hunt, 
M    D  :  Sven  Isaacson.  M    D  :  Frank  J. 
Iwerson.      M       D  ;      TDonald      Jackson, 
M     D:     Herman    Jahr.    M     D;    C     S. 
James.   M     D  ;    Harry  Jenken.s,   M     D.; 
Werner  Jensen,  M.  D  ;  A    C   Johnson, 
M.    D  ;    George   Johnson,    M.    D  :    Her- 
man  Johnson.   M.   D  ;    J.   A.  Johnson, 
M    D  .  Morris  B   Johnson,  M.  D  ;  Wes- 
ley Jones,   M.   D  :    J    H.  Judd,  M    D  : 
G.    J.    Kadavy.    M,    D  :     Henry    Kam* 
mandel.    M.    D:    J     Whitney    Kelley, 
M    D  ;    Wil'.lam   E    Kelley.  M.   D  ;    WU- 
11am   T.    Kempf.   M.   D.:    James   Kelly. 
Jr.,    M     D  :    Terence    Kempt.    M     D.; 
John     C.     Kennedy.    M.     D:     Bernard 
Kenney      M.     D:     Kenneth     Kimball, 
M       L)        E      J.     Kirk.     M      D  ;      Frank 
Klabenes.     M.     D  .     John     R.     Kleyla, 


M     D      Z    N    Korth.  M    D:    W     R.l^y 
kovar.   M.   D.:    W     E.    Kroupa.    M     D. 
Leroy  W.  Lee,  M    D  :  Henry  l>ehnhofr. 
Jr     M    D'  O    B    Lennox.  M.  D  ;  Ray- 
mond G    l.ewls.  M   D  ;  Robert  S.  Long, 
M    D  :  Robert  E    Lovgren.  M    D  .  J    F. 
Lucas,   M.   D:    Ralph   Luiksrt.   M    D : 
Idwln  Lyman.  M.  D  :  E  L  Mac  Quiddy. 
M     D      G     Prentiss    McArdle,    M     D; 
J     s    McAvln.    M     D  :    Harry    H     Mc- 
Carthy. M    D:  J    D    McCarthy.  MD: 
8    McCleneghan.   M.   D;    Arnold   Mc- 
Dermott,  M  D  ;  Harry  E  McOee.  M  D.; 
J    W    McGee.   M    D  :    MlUard   McOee. 
M   D  :  Leon  S.  McOoogan,  M    D  :  L   D 
McOulre,  M  D  :  A.  R   Mclntyre,  M.  D  : 
C    W    McLaughlin,  Jr  ,  M.  D  :  Charles 
McMartln,    M.    D:    W.    J.    McMartln. 
M     D      Aaron    M.    McMillan,    M.    D.: 
J   W   McNamara,  M.  D :  Charles  Mad- 
son    M.  D  :    Stephan  Maglera.  M.  D.; 
Louis  L    Mahar,  M    D  :  Samuel  Mangl- 
melll,    M.    D;    R     E     Marble.    M.    D: 
Charles  Marsh,  M.  D  :   James  Martin. 
M    D  :    Paul   J,   Martin.   M.   D ;    R    T. 
Mauer.    M.    D;    William    H     Melcher. 
M    D :    Clinton   MUlett.   M.   D  :    R     H 
Miller.  M.  D  :  Earl  Montgomery,  M   D  : 
W   B   Moody.  M  D  ,  C.  F.  Moon,  M   D  ; 
Louis  K.   Moon.  M.  D:    CTyde  Moore. 
M    D:    Ralph   Moore,   M.    D:    Haskell 
Morris,   M    D :    W    Howard    Morrtaon. 
M    D;   Paul  N    Morrow.  M.  D :   R    A. 
Moser,    M     D:    G     Kenneth    Meuhllg, 
M    D  :    Wilbur   A.   Muehllg.   M.    D  ;    A. 
E    Murphy.  M.  D  ;   Albert   V.  Murphy. 
M    D  :   Charles  M    Murphy.  M    D  .   J. 
Harry  Murphv,   M    D ;   F.  J    Murray. 
M    D  :   Nathan  Muskin,  M.   D  :   Floyd 
C    Nelson,  M    D  :   C    J    Nemec,  M    D ; 
Id  C    Nemec.  M    D ;    Harold   N    Neu, 
M   D     Oliver  C   Nickum,  M    D     F   W. 
Nlehsui.     M      D  :     John     F.     NUsaon. 
M    D;    John  R    Nllsson,  M    D:    W    J. 
Nolan  M  D  ;  William  F  Novak,  M  D  : 
A    J.  OfTerman,  M    D ;  J    J    OHeam. 
M    D  .   Leland  J.  Olson,  M.  D  :  Gerald 
C    OKell    M    D  :  James  OTfell,  M    D  ; 
L    D    ODell,  M    D:   Maurice  L    Pep- 
per.  M    D  :    George  F    Ptnne.   M    D  : 
L    T.  Placek,  M    D  ;  Joseph  A    Plelss. 
M  D  ;  Stanley  E  Potter,  M  D  ;  Payton 
T  Pratt,  M   D  :  9   W   Prlchard.  M   D  ; 
Paul  H    Priest    M    D:    D    T    Qutgley, 
M.   D  ;    W    T    Rarce.   M    D  ;    John   A. 
RasmuBsen.  M  D  :  Paul  S  Read  M  D  ; 
W:lliam  J    Reedv,  M    D  :   J    P    Redg- 
wlck,  M.  D  :   B    M    Rilcy,  M    D  :   C    E. 
Robertson,    M.    D ;    Charles    M     Root. 
M   D  :  Ralph  O   Ruch.  M.  D  ;  William 
L     Rumbolz,    M     D;    H     C.    Russum. 
M.   D:   Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D:    Earl  C. 
Sage.  M   D  ;  Geraldlne  Satrang.  M.  D.: 
L   E.  Sauer,  M    D  :  John  R   Schenken. 
M.  D:   W    H    Schmlt?,  M.  D  :   George 
A  Schmldtmann,  M  D  ;  R  D.  Schrock. 
M.  D.:  F.  J.  Swertley.  M  D  :  Nathaniel 
Scott,  M.   D:    W    L    Shearer.   M.   D.; 
Philip  O.  Sher,  M    D  :  C.  J.  Shramek. 
M   D  :  R   F   Slevers,  M.  D  ;  E.  E.  Sim- 
mons,   M     D:     Francis    L.    Simonds. 
M    D :  J.  E    Simpson.  M    D  :   Jules  A. 
Slunlcko.  M,   D  ;    E.  J    Smith,  M.   D; 
Richard  D.  Smith,  M    D  ;    Thomas  T. 
Smith,  M.  D.;  Joseph  E  Sobota,  M   D  : 
W.    W,    Solomon.    M.    D;    A.    F.    Srb, 
M.  D  :  Herbert  Staubltz.  M.  D  :    R.  J. 
Steams,  M.  D  :  A   A   Steinberg.  M   D  ; 
Jack  M.  Stemper,  M    D '.    Maurice   E. 
Stoner,  M  D  ;  W   R   Strickland.  M.  D.; 
W.  L.  Sucha.  M   D  ;  C.  M.  Swab.  M.  D.; 
Samuel    Swenson.    Jr.,    M.    D,;    S.    A. 
Bwenson.   M.   D;    Joseph   P.   Swolx:;da, 
M.  D  :  Robert  C   Therlan.  M    D  ;  John 
H    Thomas.  M.  D  ;    C.  Q.  Thompson. 
M.  D  ;  Dorothy  H.  Thompson.  M.  D.; 
L     W.    Thompson.    M.     D.;     Warren 
Thompson.   M    D.:    Charles  A.  Tomp- 
kins,  M    D;    Carl   P,   Tranlsi.  M.  D.; 
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C.  R.  Trimble,  M.  D  ;  James  W.  Va- 
Verka.  M.  D;  J.  G  Vetter,  M.  D.; 
D.ina:d  Vroman,  M.  D  ;  E  M.  Walsh, 
M.  D  ;  John  WaUh.  M.  D.;  Carl  Wal- 
voord.  M.  D.:  Chester  H.  Waters.  Jr., 
M  D  ;  H  A  Wigton,  M  D  :  Robert  S. 
Wlgton.  M  D  :  M  P.  Williams.  M.  D  : 
Perry  T.  Williams.  M.  D.;  Ru.ssell  R. 
Williams.  Jr..  M.  D  ;  Donald  J.  Wilson, 
M.  D.:  W.  D  Wright.  M.  D  ;  Raymond 
J.  Wyrens,  M.  D.;  George  A.  Young, 
Jr.,  M.  D  ;  G  A.  Young,  M.  D.;  Richard 
H.  Young,  M.  D;  Raymond  Zukltls, 
M  D 
Vote  for  Howard  Btjmrr  for  Congress  on 

November  7. 

Paid  for  by  Healing  Arts  Committee,  M.  C' 

Howard,  M.  D  ,  chairman. 

On  November  2.  1950.  the  following 
purported  news  item  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald: 

Doctors  Pboduce  311   SiCN.^TxraES 

Tlie  Second  Congressional  District  healing 
arts  comnuttee  Thursday  produced  the  sig- 
natures of  311  Omaha  doctors  in  an  open 
letter  to  their  patients. 

Dr.  Maurice  C.  Howard,  chairman,  said: 
■•This  should  be  answer  enough"  to  Repre- 
sentative Eu«i»«  D.  O'StTLLivAKs  charge 
that  "only  crackpots'"  are  opposing  him  •in 
our  fight  aga.nst  socialized  medicine." 

The  declaration  to  patients  states: 

'•This  socialized  medicine  scheme  has 
been  put  up  by  the  present  administration 
in  Washington  •  •  •  and  you  must  pay 
for  it  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

•'Tnis  scheme  would  destroy  a  personal  re- 
lationship between  the  patient  and  the  phy- 
slclt  n  It  would  make  impossible  the  ab.*o- 
lute  choice  of  a  physician  In  time  of  Illness, 

"It  would  lower  the  quality  of  medical 
care  " 

Dr  Howard  said  tbe  names  of  the  signers 
WUI  be  made  public. 

On  November  6.  1950.  the  following 
appeared  aa  a  news  Item  In  the  Omaha 
World -Herald: 

THiR-mN  More  Dorroas  Sicif  Orrw  Lrrrn 
,  Thirteen  more  physicians  Monday  added 
their  names  to  the  more  than  300  who  al- 
ready have  signed  the  •open  letter  to  my  pa- 
tlenU"  declaration  against  soclallzeu  medi- 
cine. 

They  are  Dr?.  J.  E.  Blelcher,  J.  A.  Borghoff, 
J  J  Borzhoff.  H.  H.  Boyne,  H.  H.  Brlnkman. 
Alfred  E.own,  Oscar  Carp.  Frank  Ea?!e.  J, 
Milton  Margolin,  Morris  Margolin,  Dan  Mil- 
ler, Don  NUsson.  Max  Raines,  and  M.  Stein- 
berg 


Out  of  Crisis,  a  Spirit  of  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LCUIS  B.  HELLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  December  11, 1950 

Mr.  KFLI.fr  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  section  of 
December  10.  1950: 
Out  of  Chisis   a  Sptarr  or  UNrrv — Again  Ors 

Democract  Dimgnstiutis  Its  Oesjics  for 

EURTING    DtmRENCES    IN    A    COMMON    CAUSE 

(By  Cabell  PhlUlpa) 

Washington.— The    Eiehty-flrst    Congress 
came  bi^ck  to  Washington  2  weeks  ago  In  a 


pervading  feeling  of  pes-'^imsm  On  the  part 
of  the  Democrats  there  w;t.s  a  reeling  of  bitter 
disillusion  and  hopelessness.  Their  Senate 
majority  had  been  whittled  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  they  counted  among  their 
casualties  at  least  four  of  their  strongest 
leaders,  und  there  was  widespread  feeling 
that  their  party  had  been  repudiated.  On 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  there  was  jubi- 
lation, but  their  triumph  was  tinged  with 
vindictlveness.  Policies  were  to  be  ree.x- 
amined,  whitewashes  were  to  be  scraped  off, 
and  certain  prominent  necks  were  to  be 
guillotined  at  whatever  cost  of  decorum  and 
our  posture  before  the  world.  In  this  cli- 
mate the  spirit  of  national  unity  was 
smothered. 

With  the  change  In  war  news  came  a 
dramatic  change  of  mood.  Recriminations 
were  hastily  deleted  from  speeches.  Repub- 
lican as  well  aa  Democratic  leaders  were 
summoned  to  the  White  House  and  emerged 
with  almost  humble  prcnmses  of  cooperation 
with  the  President.  Secretary  Acheson  was 
treated  with  rare  deterence  as  he  laid  the 
grim  facts  from  the  Far  East  before  closed 
sessions  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
Arrogance  and  disillusion  were  gone.  In  their 
place  was  anxiety  and  the  realization  that 
our  Nation  hung  on  the  brink  of  another 
Pearl  Harbor  or  Bataan. 

Out  of  that  cataclysm  national  unity  was 
reborn.  At  least  It  was  for  thU  lame-duck 
Congress.  Perhaps  It  was,  also,  among  all 
the  people  of  the  country,  but  one  cannot 
yet  be  sure.  Public  opinion  moves  with 
ponderous  and  vinpredlctable  steps. 

And  therein  lie  the  great  question*  of  this 
hour  of  our  national  destiny.  Are  we  as  a 
people  ready  to  lay  aside  the  hostility  and 
suspicions  we  carried  with  us  to  the  polls  on 
November  77  Are  we  ready  to  quit  trying  to 
place  the  blame  for  our  predicament  and 
stoning  the  scapegoats  and  to  turn  to  the  In- 
finitely unplessanter  task  of  extricating  our- 
eelvea''  Are  wt  willing  to  submerge  our  sepa- 
rate remedies  and  accept  the  single  remedy 
of  our  national  leadership?  Are  we.  at  last 
and  at  this  moment,  bufTeted  and  chastened 
enough  to  pull  on  the  tough  armor  of  na- 
tional unity? 

National  unity  seems  particularly  difficult 
to  come  by  In  democratic  societies.  Perhaps 
it  Is  because.  In  normal  times,  we  lay  so  little 
value  upon  It.  Our  very  structure  of  govern- 
ment makes  almost  a  virtue  of  dissent.  We 
have  glorified  the  Independence  and  Integrity 
of  the  Individual  man  to  the  point  where  he 
Instinctively  resists  herding.  We  have  fouprht 
two  bloody  wars  again  the  fanatical  excesses 
of  nationalism  and  are  dedicated  now  to  the 
doctrine  of  Internationalism.  Of  patriotism 
we  hr^ve  a  plentv.  But  national  unity  is 
som.ethlng  more  than  a  lump  In  the  throat 
at  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  waving  In  the  sun- 
shine. 

National  unity  Is  a  composite  of  both  emo- 
tional and  rational  Impulses.  There  are  three 
three  conditions  to  Its  realization. 

1.  There  must  be,  first,  a  common  desire. 
It  may  be  a  destre  induced  by  need,  by 
avarice,  or  by  some  danger,  but  It  must  t)e 
translatable  In  terms  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen— a  desire  that  he  experiences  personally 
and  Intensively. 

2  There  must  be  a  common  faith,  faith  In 
both  the  chosen  leaders  and  the  selected 
means.  This  faith  must  be  given  often  at 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  Judgment  and  In- 
terests. It  need  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  the  right  to  oppose,  but  It  does  deny  the 
right  to  obstruct.  No  commander  is  going  to 
win  a  war  whose  cfScers  veto  his  strategy  and 
pick  their  own  targets  while  the  bullets  are 
flying. 

3.  And  there  must  be  a  common  courage, 
a  shared  determination  to  pay  the  price  and 
to  endtire  the  suSerltig  that  the  winning  of 
the  objective  demands. 


How  do  we  as  a  Nation  measure  up  today 
with  respect  to  these  three  imperatives  of 
national  unity''  What  elements  do  we  have 
at  hand,  and  what  are  we  lacking? 

For  the  long  run  our  comaion  destre  is  for 
a  world  at  peace.  But  tbe  short  run  and 
urgent  Roal  Is  for  a  safe  release  from  the 
debacle  that  seems  to  face  us  In  the  Par  East. 
At  no  time  since  our  involvement  In  Ko- 
rea began  have  our  people  been  as  shocked 
over  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  Inevitable 
disaster.  This  feeling  is  personal  and  In- 
tense. Thousands  of  American  families  have 
sons  and  fathers  who  are  either  dead  or 
maimed  or  who  stand  in  hourly  peril.  There 
Is  added  now  the  dread  that  the  fighting  wUl 
spread  and  be  prolon^ired.  We.  and  the  rest 
ct  the  world,  are  tortured  by  the  thought  that 
a  third  world  war  has  been  triggered. 

Our  reaction  Is  universal  and  unalloyed  by 
any  divergent  loyalties  or  partisanship.  In 
the  past  we  have  had  Important  minorities 
whose  syrapathies,  for  reasons  of  nationality 
cr  ideology,  were  directed  in  part  at  least 
toward  our  enemies.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  conflict  anything  more  than 
an  infinitesimal  group  of  native  Commu- 
nists  are   so   treacherously   Inclined, 

So  our  common  desire  for  peace  Is  in- 
duced by  that  most  powerful  of  all  motives, 
awareness  of  danger,  a  grim  knowledge  that 
cuts  across  all  boundaries  of  race,  national- 
itv.  and  belief. 

Our  common  faith  must,  of  necessity,  be 
placed  in  our  chosen  leaders — the  President 
and  his  chief  civilian  and  mliitary  subor- 
dinates. 

Aa  Indlvidunis,  we  may  neither  respect  nor 
fully  trust  either  those  leaders  or  their  poli- 
cies. Without  question  that  U  the  perplexity 
of  a  great  many  Amerlcsns  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  Truman  adrolnUtr-^Mon  But 
that  administration  was  put  in  :jwer  by  the 
mandate  of  a  democratic   majority. 

That  msndaU  plsced  In  their  hands  the 
conduct  of  or  mllltsry  and  foreign  sflalrs. 
We  may  rlKht.uUy  question  their  wisdom  and 
try  to  influence  their  decisions.  But  once 
those  dect!«l(jn«  are  made,  we  are  all.  under 
the  rules  we  live  by,  equally  obllgat«d  by 
them. 

We  must  accept  the  premise  that  our 
leaders  are  acting  to  the  best  of  their  abih- 
tlea  and  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect 
our  national  Interest.  Any  other  premise 
In   time  of  crisis  would  lead   to  anarchy. 

Mr.  Truman  ha*  demonstrated  dramatically 
that  he  can  command  a  large  share  of  the 
peoples  faith.  One  such  occasion  was  his 
stunning  election  victory  In  l»48.  Another 
was  his  courageous  and  Instant  response  to 
the  first  Communist  aggression  In  Korea  last 
summer.  In  each  case  there  was  an  out- 
pouring of  public  confidence  in  his  leader- 
ship. 

Conversely,  there  have  been  plentiful  in- 
stances of  a  palpable  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence. The  recent  election  showed  the 
cumulatl%-e  effect  of  many  of  these  disagree- 
ments, speclflclally  .in  the  conduct  of  far 
eastern  aSalrs.  the  presence  of  Dean  Ache- 
son  in  his  Cabinet,  and  the  alleged  soft- 
ness of  his  administration  toward  Commu- 
nists In  Government.  And  by  an  odd  and 
Ironic  twist,  there  Is  developing  as  this  is 
written  some  clamor  against  his  retention  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  command  of  the 
military  operations   in  the  Pacific. 

But  men  alone  cannot  be  the  sole  reposi- 
tories of  otir  faith.  We  must  believe,  too,  in 
the  broad  moral  principles  that  motivate 
them  and  their  policies.  These  may  elude 
us  unless  we  search  for  them,  for  the 
philosophy  of  our  stand  in  the  world  was 
never  more  complex  than  It  is  today. 

History  has  shattered  the  protective,  in- 
sular shell  within  which  we  grew  to  maturity. 
The  cozy  warmth  of  our  material  and  po- 
litical celf-siinciency  has  been  stripped  away. 


A7G6r, 


APPF.NDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


We  stand  naked  to  the  same  h*rsh  winds 
or  connict  that  lash  all  the  other  people* 
of  »n  Interdependent  world.  Figuratively, 
tut  lnevlt»Wy.  e»ch  of  us  l«  chilled  by  the 
gnowa  of  Korea  and  starved  by  the  famine* 
In  India 

Faith  Is  a  nebulous  and  unstable  quantity. 
Ii  comes  by  Invitation,  not  command:  but 
fMOr  and  the  need  of  a  common  defense  are 
powerful  stimuli  to  Its  coming.  The  evi- 
dence Is  that  It  1«  reviving  for  President 
Truman  and  his  program  now. 

Certainly  the  Republican  dlsaenters  In 
Congress,  with  only  a  few  notable  excep- 
tKRM.  have  given  him  their  fealty.  Senators 
Taft  and  Whoiby.  among  others,  have  prom- 
ised to  submerge  their  disagreements  over 
policy  and  to  abate  their  accusations  for 
what  has  happened  while  granting  him  all 
the  authority  he  needs  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  public  must  follow  this  lead  If  we  are 
to  have  the  faith  that  will  sustain  us  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Of  coihmon  courage  in  times  of  stress  we 
alwa'-s  have  had  an  abvmdance.  There  Is  no 
reesowto  think  it  Is  less  plentiful  now.  This 
is  not  only  the  physical  courage  to  face  dan- 
ger on  the  battlefield;  It  Is  the  moral  courage 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  and  to  accept  the 
b  g  and  little  sacrtnces  In  which  all  emer- 
gencies abound.  Congress  has  not  shied 
frcm  Its  responsibility  to  enact  the  hated 
economic  controls  nor  the  huge  approprla- 
tions  and  revenue  measures  which  our  situ- 
ation demands.  Nor  has  there  been  any  sub- 
stantial outcry  from  the  people  who  must 
shoulder  these  burdens. 

Courage  Is  stimulated  by  the  magnitude  of 
danger.  The  prospects  a  fortnight  ago,  with 
the  fighting  seemingly  about  over,  was  that 
v*e  would  slacken  the  pace  of  our  c'efenses. 
The  temptation  to  relax  end  "reexamine" 
wo\i!d  have  t>een  overpowering.  We  might 
have  lacked  the  common  courage  then  to 
continue  to  prepare  for  a  danger  we  covild 
no  longer  see  but  the  comfortable  Illusion  of 
safety  has  now  been  dispelled. 

National  unity  Is  not.  of  course,  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  demcKTacy.  It.  or  rather 
Us  pretext,  la  sine  qua  non  of  the  dictator- 
ship as  well.  But  unity  In  a  slave  state  is 
only  incidentally  a  matter  of  loyalty;  It  Is 
essentially  a  product  of  discipline.  It  Is  ex- 
acted In  the  way  that  t.ixes  and  military 
service  and  production  quota*  are  exacted. 
To  withhold  It  Is  to  Invite  swift  retribu- 
tion. -Devlationlsm"  is  synonymous  with 
treason. 

But  these  impulses  exist,  and  having  no 
esca];>e  hatch  throu^jh  honest  debate  and 
controversy,  build  up  seething  pressures  be- 
neath the  surface.  Molten  lava  needs  only 
a  tiny  Cssure  In  the  earth's  crust  to  burst 
lorth  as  a  volcano.  Unlike  a  demcx^racy 
where  national  unity  has  a  tough  and  resil- 
ient vitality,  in  a  totalitarian  atate  It  can 
never  stumble  and  rls?  and  walk  again.  The 
dlsaolutlon  that  finally  overtook  German 
nazlsm  and  Italian  fascism  was  utter  and 
complete. 

Winston  Churchill  has  written  eloquently 
cf  the  way  the  British  people,  paralyzed  by 
apathy  and  indecision  In  the  early  montha 
of  the  last  war.  suddenly  closed  ranks  imder 
the  hammer  blows  of  the  Nazi  air  blitz  to  give 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  demonstrations 
of  national  unity  lu  all  hUtory.  There  are 
comparable  chapters  in  our  own  story — the 
two  world  wars,  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  when  destitution  was  the  common 
enemy,  and  again  last  June,  when  Commu- 
nist aggressors  burst  over  the  borders  of  the 
free  world. 

We  have  the  capacity  for  united  action 
and  It  Is  inconceivable  that  we  will  not  use 
It  again.  We  have  a  desire  for  victory  and 
peace  and  we  have  the  requi-slte  courage. 
But  have  we  the  common  faith? 


National  unity  at  this  hour  la  not  simply 
a  question  of  whether  we  follow  an  elected 
ofDclal  named  Harry  Truman  and  the  policies 
of  his  administration.  We  don't  all  have  to 
become  Pair  Etealers  overnight  in  order  to 
achieve  a  united  front.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  the  Individual  and  what  he 
symbolizes.  In  the  deejjest  sense  our  loyalty 
Is  bestowed  not  upon  the  man  who  chances 
to  be  m  offlce.  but  upon  an  abstraction,  the 
Presidency  We  could  not  have  endured  the 
crises  of  40  national  elections  If  this  were 
not  so. 

But  we  have  endured  those  40  bloodless 
uprisings  as  well  as  dlsaenslons  and  dl<insters 
of  a  more  grievous  sort.  And  always,  with 
but  the  one  exception  of  the  Civil  War.  we 
have  closed  our  ranks,  b'irled  our  differences, 
and  faced  the  common  enemy  with  a  com- 
mon will 

It  Is  a  peculiar  genius  we  have  that  en- 
ables us  to  squander  our  greatest  moral  re- 
sou.-ces  In  this  fashion  and  yet  somehow  to 
rally  It  In  time  to  avert  the  ultimate  catas- 
trophe That  is  a  matter  of  exquisite  timing 
and  reflexes.  Let  us  hope  they  are  as  keen 
as  they  need  to  be. 


Further  Publicity  Given  by  the  Omaha 
World-Hfrald  for  the  Campaign  of 
Lying  Omaha  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr  O  SULXrVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  part 
8  of  the  Omaha  doctors'  lie  arid  smear 
campaign  is  as  follows: 
Douglas     Countt     DocToas     Plan     Battl* 

Against    Socialism— Nonpartisan    Group 

Backb  Burrrrr 

Douglas  County  physicians  and  members 
of  allied  pruleoslons  are  set  to  tiu-uw  their 
hard  punches  in  the  battle  against  socialized 
medicine. 

Completion  of  their  organization  was  an- 
nounced  Saturday. 

The  committee  of  12  physicians  has 
evolved  into  nonpartisan  doctors'  conunit- 
tee.  headed  by  Dr.  J.  Phil  Redgwtck. 

This  committee  in  turn  becomes  part  of 
the  greater  healing  arts  ootmnittee  with 
Dr.  Maurice  C.  Howard  as  chairman. 

Dr  Howard,  a  Democrat,  abio  is  president 
of  the  Omaha-Douglas  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. But  the  new  organization  is  entirely 
independent  and  nonpartisan. 

Working  under  him  also  will  be  the  chair- 
men of  the  dental,  nursing,  pharmaceutical, 
hospital,  optumetrlcal,  chiropodist,  and  allied 
professions  such  as  Insurance  and  legal 
groups.  Each  group  also  will  have  a  wives' 
division. 

Said  Dr.  Howard' 

"The  healmg  arts  committee  looks  for- 
ward to  a  positive,  constructive  crusade  to 
elect  Howard  Burrrrr  to  Congress  No^t-mber 
7  and  thUi>  defeat  the  trend  to  socialized 
medicine. 

"The  doctors  have  learned  they  don't  have 
to  be  engulfed  In  the  tide  of  socialism.  We 
can  buck  it.  This  is  political  action  based 
on  good  citizenship. 

"It  will  be  a  hard-hitting  campaign,  but 
strictly  above  belt,  based  on  good  political 
sportsmanship  in  the  t>est  American  tradi- 
tion. Wide  Uiterest  already  ha«  been  dis- 
played. B\it  our  aim  U  100  percent  backing 
by  all  medical  allied  grcups." 


Raid  Dr.  Redtrulck: 

"We're  taking  off  our  kid  gloves,  rolling 
up  our  sleeves,  and  were  going  all  out  to 
defeat  the  trend  of  social i.^m  In  America  by 
first   defeating   socialized   medicine. 

•We  want  to  settle  this  once  and  for  all 
BO  we  can  get  back  to  our  medical  practices. 

"The  Socialists  have  made  this  a  political 
Issue;  the  doctors  didn't  sUrt  it.  We  are 
meeting  that  chaUenge  by  standUig  up  and 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  health  and 
the  care  of  our  patients. 

"We  are  to  solicit  support  for  the  candi- 
date on  the  merits  of  his  position  resard'.ng 
this  Ifsue  rather  than  because  of  party. 
Howard  BtTTrrrr  is  agai.ist  socialism.  We  are 
for  KowAso  Burrm. 

"The  committee  feels  the  care  of  the  sick 
Is  not  a  party  is.sue.  but  should  be  the  pra.e 
concern  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  " 

Mr.  BUFfiiT.  a  Republican,  former  Repre- 
sentative, is  opposing  Representative  Eu- 
gene D  O'SULLIVAN,  a  Democrat,  In  the 
Second  District. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 
a,   1950! 

Med  Studkmts  in  Vorr  Rallt— Ajni-ScciAL- 
MxoiciNX  Talk  Civ  in 

A  special  bus  awaited  outside  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine 
Thursday  noon. 

Inside  the  college  a  large  register-and-get- 
out-the-vote  rally  broke  up.  Medical  and 
nursing  students,  not  previously  regutered 
and  who  had  a  few  moments  to  spare, 
walked  straight  to  the  speclaUy  chartered 
bus 

Thus  began  the  first  group  registering  in 
the  healing  arts  commlliee's  drive  The 
bus  drove  directly  to  the  election  commis- 
sioner's oOce.  then  returned  the  students  to 
their  school. 

HKAS    &AXTON 

The  students  and  facility  previously  had 
listened  to  Robert  Saxton,  deputy  county 
election  commissioner,  and  Merrill  Smith, 
Lincoln,  executive  secretary  of  the  Nebraska 
Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Saaton.  a  Democrat,  explained  the  me- 
chanics of  registering  and  voting. 

Mr.  Smith  stressed  the  need  and  went  on 
to  attack  the  socialized  medicine  and  Bran- 
nan  plan  proposals 

"Socialized  medicine  is  the  entering  wedge 
to  communism  in  the  United  BtatesJ'  h» 
asserted. 

rrs  HOT  wrw 

"Socialized  medicine  Isn't  new.  It  waa 
tried  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  Empire." 

Other  rallies  are  planned  by  the  healing 
arts  committee. 

The  nonpartisan  committee  received  its 
start  from  a  committee  of  12  physicians  who 
decided  to  do  something  about  combating 
socialized  medicine  and  defeating  Reprt> 
sentatUe   Evckmc  D.  OSuluvaw. 

Now  It  is  spreading  to  Include  the  allied 
arts  and  professions. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 
12.  1950) 

Burrrrr  Club  Smcs   Vrr  Aid — DkVox  Sats 
Maxus  or  Pbacs  "Fvmus ' 

"We  believe  almost  every  joucg  veteran  In 
Omaha  will  Join  mth  us  in  the  "Vetera n«;-for- 
Buffett  Club.' "  Chairman  Donald  B.  DeVoe 
said  Thursday. 

Speaking  to  the  veterans'  group,  he  said: 

"Only  a  few  years  ago  we  left  our  families 
and  homes  to  fight  a  war.  *  *  *  We  won 
the  war.  We  mt«de  this  country  the  strong- 
est nation  on  this  earth. 

"The  men  in  Washington  were  in  s  posi- 
tion to  have  dictated  almost  any  kind  of 
peace  that  we  desired.  But  they  fumbled 
the  ball. 
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•^'hy  should  we  again  call  on  the 
f^-mblers?  It's  time  some  one  else  carried  the 
ball" 

Peter  Marcbettl.  elected  membership  drive 
chairman,  said:  "This  is  our  third  meeting. 
We  have  mere  than  doubled  our  membership 
each  time. 

"Why  don't  we  pledge  ourselves  each  to 
bring  five  new  members  to  our  next  meet- 
ing?" 

The  eroup  is  supporting  Republican  How- 
ard H  Burrrrr  for  Second  DlBinct  Congress- 
man.    He  IS  opposing  Democrat  Incumbent 

EUCTNE    D.    O'SULLIVAN. 

MEDICOS  UKEHZD  TO  DON  gUUl/lI 

Activities  of  th?  Omaha  Healing  Arts  Com- 
mittee in  the  1950  pclltical  campaign  were 
likened  to  Cervantes'  Don  Qulxcte  and  Squire 
Sancho  Panza  by  Democratic  Representative 
ErstNE  D.  O'SuLLrvAN  Wednesday  night. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  cast  Dr.  Maurice  Howard  in 
the  role  cf  I>cn  Quixote  and  Dr.  J  Phil  Redg- 
wick  as  Sancho  Panza.  He  cald  they  ere 
"locking  medical  hems  with  nonexistent 
socialism  and  socialized  medicine" 

He  reiterated  previous  declarations  that  the 
Truman  health  program  Is  not  socialized 
medicine. 


(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
Oc'ccber  13.  1950) 

GOP  Opens  Voter  Drive— Will  Comb  Crrr 
To  Get  All  RscisTtaiB 

Douglas  County  Republicans  tonight  will 
be^tn  their  drive  to  register  more  Omahans 
••  Toten. 

Plans  annoimoed  by  Chairman  William  H 
Hwoaas  call  lor  the  most  comprehensive 
•pfvoach  yet  taken  by  the  Republicans. 

So  far.  Mr.  Thomas  said.  703  volunteers 
are  ready  to  go. 

The  plan  Is  to  make  each  volunteer  re- 
spcrulble  for  a  small  area.  Then  each 
worker  would  be  given  a  list  of  all  persons 
registered  In  that  area. 

The  workers.  Mr.  Thomas  said,  will  call 
at  every  nonreglstered  home. 

will  consttlt  others 

They  also  will  try  to  visit  ail  Republican- 
registered  home  dwellers  to  see  If  any  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  neglected  to  register. 

Tlie  same  approach  will  be  used  in  the 
10  days  prior  to  the  November  7  election  to 
try  to  get  out  the  vote. 

First  assignments  and  llsU  will  be  given 
out  at  an  eighth  ward  meeting  tonight.  The 
llsU  have  been  copied  at  the  election  com- 
missioner's office  and  are  accurate  up  to 
October  1. 

Volunteers  also  will  receive  Republican 
Information  to  pass  on  to  those  they  visit. 

OTHER   METTINCa  TO  FOLLOW 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  in  the  past  the  Re- 
pVbllcans  have  tried  sinUlar  strategy  for  get- 
ting out  the  vote,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
It  has  been  attempted  on  registration. 

Other  ward  meetings  will  follow  tonight's, 
with  the  last  of  the  assignments  probably 
being  made  next  Wednesday  night,  he  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  pjerlod  ahead  of  this  year's  primary 
election  Democratic  machinery  to  boost  reg- 
istrations was  rolllnK  well  before  the  Repub- 
licans woke  up.  But  the  GOP  late  drive  was 
aueccssful.  and  the  effons  of  the  two  parties. 
•loag  with  those  of  the  nonpartisan  Presi- 
dent's round  table,  have  brought  a  record 
registration. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
October    13.    19501 

W.M   PitiTT   Is   Vote   Issue— BrTrrrr   Guts 
Answcx  TO  O'SmxrvAN 
E>o  you  want  a  war  party  to  stay  In  control 
of  this  Government? 

That  is  the  real  issue  this  fall,  Howard  H. 
Republican   candidate   for   Second 


D'.strlct  Coneressman,  said  in  a  speech 
Thursday  night. 

"In  the  last  33  years  we  have  had  three 
different  Democratic  Presidents."  he  asserted. 
"Each  of  them  has  involved  us  In  a  foreign 
war.  Each  of  them  solemnly  promised 
peace 

Mr.  BurrETT  answered  two  personal  charges 
made  by  his  opponent.  Representative 
Eugene  D.  O "Sullivan. 

answers   charges 

To  the  charge  that  on  leaving  his  congres- 
sional office  in  Washington  in  1948  he 
stripped  it  bare  of  pamphlets,  former  Con- 
gressman Eurmr  said  he  left  the  office  in  the 
same  condition  as  did  his  predecessor,  a 
Democrat. 

All  the  pamphlets  and  booklets  Mr.  CSctl- 
ltv/n  wants  easily  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
in  Washington,  Mr  Burrrrr  said.  He  added: 
"One  department  has  a  stack  52  feet  high.  " 

Of  the  charge  that  he  earned  Victor  E. 
Spit*ler  on  his  pay  roll,  Mr.  Burrrrr  said 
many  Congre  ^men  keep  cm  employe  back 
home  to  aid  constituents.  Between  1943  and 
1946.  he  said.  Mr.  Splttler  did  the  work  with- 
out pay. 

SLAPS    nepotism 

Mr.  Splttler  finally  was  paid  an  average 
of  less  than  $125  a  racnth  over  the  period  he 
was  on  the  pa>Toll,  Mr.  Buvuri  said,  adding: 

"But  Mr  OSuLLiv.\N  didn't  say  anything 
to  you  about  his  practice  of  nepotism  in  his 
own  offlce.  Ncr  did  he  tell  you  that  he  put 
his  son-in-law  en  his  congressional  payroll 
in   1949  starting  at  $269  per  month. 

"J£r.  O'SULLIVAN  s  son-in-law  Is  not  a 
sleeper,  but  a  singer,  and  went  east  to  take 
singing  lessons.  Now  that  is  enough  of  this 
sideshow.  I  promise  we  are  going  to  keep 
s'uch  nonsense  out  of  our  campaign." 

DOCTOas'    CP.CUP    EXPANDS    ITS    SCOPE 

The  healing  arts  committee  is  expanding 
again — this  time  to  take  in  the  entire  Second 
Congressional  District 

This  was  announced  Friday  by  Dr.  Maurice 
C    Howard,  chairman. 

The  nonpartisan  committee  has  as  its  aim 
th«  defeat  o.  socialized  medicine.  It  Is  work- 
ing for  election  of  Howa«o  H  BtTPFrrr  as 
Second  District  Congressman  It  is  opposed 
to  Representative  Eucznr  D.  OScllivan.  the 
Democrat  who  supports  the  administration's 
health  program. 

Dr.  J  Phil  Redgwick.  head  of  the  nonpar- 
tisan doctors'  division,  said  he  has  wriiten 
the  38  physicians  living  outside  Omaha  in 
this  congressional  district. 

He  urged  not  only  that  they  cooperate 
with  the  doctors'  committee  but  also  that 
they  spearhead  orgarusitions  in  their  own 
communities  that  would  include  members  of 
all  allied  professions. 

These  outside  groups  all  would  be  tied  In 
with  the  central  organization  headquartering 
in  the  Medical  Arts  Building. 


(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 
14.  1950] 

DocToas   Bn.LS  Hrr  Socialism — Urge  Clients 
To  Vote  roa  BcrFrrr 

At  least  25.000  persons  in  the  Omaha  area 
received  inserts  with  their  doctor  bills  this 
month  urging  their  support  aganst  socialized 
medicine. 

Dr  Maurice  C.  Howard,  head  of  the  Second 
Coneresslonal  District  HeaJing  Arts  Com- 
mittee, said  this  Saturday 

"We  have  received  an  excellent  reaction." 
said  Dr.  Howard.  "Many  persons  have  com- 
plimented us  for  our  courage  in  sending  out 
our  stand  on  socialized  medicine  along  with 
our  bills." 

ISSUE    PUT    SQUARXLT 

Dr.  Howard  said  the  only  unfavorable  re- 
action he  personally  recsived  was  In  an 
anonvmous  letter.     He  said  he  is  not  even 


sure  it  v.-c^s  from  one  of  his  patients    because 
it  discubist-d  a.  case  he  did  not  handle. 

Many  of  the  ii^serte  say : 

"The  issue  of  socialization  has  been  put 
squarely  before  the  people  of  our  country. 
Legislation  reeking  to  socialize  medicine  has 
been  introduced  to  the  present  Congress  and 
is  now  being  held  In  committee 

"The  present  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict (Democrat  Eugfne  D  O  Sullivan  i.  in  a 
speech  before  Congress  on  March  13.  1950. 
took  the  position  that  he  was  In  favor  of 
the  pending  compulsory  national  health 
plan,  which  is  socialization  of  your  health. 

liLtmT     OPPOSES    PLAK 

■■  'I  an  cbsolut?ly  r  ecms*  it  '  Former  Con- 
gressman Howard  H.  BurmT  Is  on  record  and 
has  always  worked  against  such  socialistic 
legislation.  May  I  suggest  you  vote  for 
him?" 

The  note  also  tells  where  and  when  per- 
sons can  register. 

Dr.  Howard  said  many  physicians  also  are 
WTiting  personal  notes  and  letters  to  their 
patients  as  well  as  talking  to  them  about 
the  subject. 

"Future  mallines."  he  said,  "will  run  much 
higher  than  the  23,000  sent  the  first  time. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 

20.  1950J 

DoCTOS    Warns     or    Pending     Bill — Omaha 

Plbwis  Fight  on  Lecisl^ticn 

There  is  no  doubt  in  :he  ::-;r.ds  of  the  pub- 
lic that  S.  1679.  new  r«  :.::.:.-  m  Ccncres*  is 
socializ?d  medicine,  b..  M.  C.  Howard  as- 
serted Thursday  night. 

"And  the  medical  prcfesslon  at  Omaha 
and  the  Seco.id  Congressional  Dtatrlct  ax* 
determined  to  continue  their  fight  against 
EOCiaiis.Ti  and  socialized  medicine."  he  said. 

Dr.  Howard  talked  to  150  persons  attend- 
ing the  second  congressional  district  heal- 
ing arts  committee  meeting  In  the  Medical 
Arts  Auditorium.  This  is  the  committee 
that  supports  Republican  Bowsao  H  Brrrrrr 
and  opposes  Democrat  Boszm  D  OSc-Ln an 
for   Congress. 

I.VC«rA£lD  TAXr.5 

Socialized  medicine.  Dr  Howard  ex- 
plained. Is  "medical  treatment  provided  or 
controlled  by  a  grvernment  and  subsidized 
by  Increased  taxation  " 

S  1679.  introduced  April  25,  1949  has  been 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  Is  conduct- 
ing hearings.  Dr.  Howard  said. 

Title  7  of  this  bill,  he  continued,  would 
prcv.de  "for  compulsory  health  Insxirance. 
pcUtically  controlled  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  " 

The  Security  Administrator,  he  declared. 
would :  "Set  the  rates,  collect  the  tax.  control 
the  money,  determine  the  availability  of 
ser-.lces,  and  generally  dominate  the  pauent 
and  doctor  in  this  program." 

WHO  PATS? 

"Who  pays?"  said  Dr  Howard  'Every 
wage  earner  and  self-employed  person  pays 
by  forcible  deduction  a  certain  perce:::  Irom 
his  pay  check. 

"No  benefits  are  guaranteed,  but  many  po- 
litical promises  are  ooade.  The  sponsors  use 
such  vague  terms  as  "when  funds  are  avail- 
able,' 'insofar  as  possible."  ard  'when  facili- 
ties permit.' 

"Services  could  be  restricted  at  the  whim 
of  the  Administrators — but  there  is  no  tax 
limit. 

"The  only  guarantee  Is  a  new  fjayroll  tax  " 

Other  speakers  and  the  sul5commltteea 
they  represented  are:  John  O'Brien,  drug- 
gists: Mrs  Edith  Laushman.  nurses:  Dr  J. 
Phii  Redgwick.  doctors;  Dr.  Elmer  Bay.  den- 
tists; Dr  N.  F.  Nolan,  optometrists;  Dr.  W  G. 
Wiseman,  chiropodists;  Miss  Elizabeth  Sai- 
lers, c-ace  secretaries;  Miss  Rita  Giilespie, 
technicians. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

HON.  WILLUM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  M«W   JBMET 

or  TBM  ■008B  OP  REPRSSKNTATTVE3 
WedneMtaif.  December  13. 1950 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks,  a  recent  edl- 
torlAl  in  the  New  York  Times  follows: 
Tmrtxromr  Bewcxn^rtcm 

iMtt  week  we  hAd  occasion  to  comment 
mpfKtntitglj  on  a  communication  directed  b; 
Cliatrauai  McGabt  of  the  Federal  Bee^rve 
Board  to  the  member  banks  of  the  Beacrve 
System.  In  iha  memorandum  ICr  McCabe 
emphasized  the  need  to  screen  loans  care- 
fully. "Commercial  banks."  be  wrote, 
"should  adrlee  borrowers  to  aToid  overstock- 
lL>g  of  InTentorles  and  to  postpone  unneces- 
sary business  expansion  " 

That  editorial  drew  from  one  alert  reader 
thu  comment: 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  purpose,  ap- 
parently. Is  to  discoiirage  Inventory  specula- 
tion by  btislneaemen.  That.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  a  laudable  objeetive.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  la  hardly  surprising  if  the  buslnessnrian 
finds  himself  a  little  bit  at  aea  when  two 
Departmcnu  of  the  GoTemment  appear  to 
be  KtTln^  two  directly  opposite  kinds  of  ad- 
vice. I  recall  reading  In  a  trade  publication 
recently  of  a  statement  by  one  Government 
ceoDomlat  to  the  general  effect  that  Inven- 
tories were  a  better  speculation  than  geld.'  •* 

Cur  readers  recollection  is  accurate.  On 
Kovember  1  the  trade  journal  of  the  earment 
industry.  Women's  Wear,  carried  a  statement 
b>  a  well -known  Government  economist  that 
encouraf^ed  businessmen  in  that  Industry, 
at  least,  to  Iwrrow  up  to  the  hilt  to  expand 
their  mventorles.  The  economist  was  Louis 
J  Paradlso.  chief  statisUcUn  of  the  OCce  of 
Bottaem  KcoDomics.  Mr.  Paradlso  was 
quoted  ae  saying: 

"Those  inventoriee  you're  holding  are  as 
good  as  gold.  They  are  better,  in  fact.  IX 
you  can  afford  to  carry  them  until  atwut 
March  cf  next  year.  Present  price  Increases 
will  look  mild  compered  with  what's  ilitely 
to  develop   In   the  second  quarter   of    195 1." 

We  agree  with  our  reader  that  these  two 
Oovcrnment  statements  on  inventories  con- 
fltttete  a  striking  example  of  Inconsistency. 
Yet  who  will  say  that,  taken  together,  they 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  administration's 
over-all  policy  to  date  with  reapect  to  Infla- 
tion— namely,  to  be  tough  when  being  tough 
Involves  no  political  rUk  or  lncunv«>nlence. 
and  to  look  the  other  way  at  all  other  times? 


''Inipiring  Guide  in  fhe  Conduct  of  Our 
0*B  Lives,"  a  Tribute  to  Hun.  Ray- 
Kccd  S.  McKeou^S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.ARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLUNoia 
IN  THI  HOU.^E  OP  REPRESE>rTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  O'PIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  one  was  more  resp<*cted  and  beloved 
during  the  period  of  his  distinjnilshed 
aervlce  in  th:s  Hou.sp  than  the  Honorable 
Ravmond  S  McKeouuh  from  the  district 
in  lUmoiS  wh:ch  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Eighty-first  Conrress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 


sion he  continued  in  equal  mea.sure  to 
hold  the  great  respect  and  deep  affection 
of  his  associates  and  coworkers  as  well 
as  to  estabLsh  himself  in  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  great 
state.<:men  and  towering  forces  of  integ- 
rity in  the  public  service. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  pleased  and  heartened  to 
learn  of  a  gathering  of  more  than  100 
men  and  women  who  had  been  associated 
with  our  former  colleacue  in  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
They  gathered  in  the  offices  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Commission,  of  which 
Mr.  McKeough  now  is  a  member,  as  a 
delegation  representinc:  the  entire  per- 
sonnel of  the  old  Maritime  Commission 
to  present  to  the  Honorable  Raymond  S. 
McKeou$:h  a  scroll  on  which  was  printed 
against  the  background  of  a  Liberty  ves- 
sel the  following  richly  deserved  tribute: 

Hon.    Ratmcno  S.   McKeouch 

(Printed    against    the    background    of   a 
Liberty  vefaei) 

We.  the  f.-iends  and  associates  of  the  Hon- 
orable Rayraund  3.  McKeough.  of  Chicago, 
111.,  who  served  as  member.  United  States 
Maritime  CommlSo.on  from  October  16.  1945. 
to  May  23..1950,  when  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion ceased  to  exist,  do  hereby  dedicate  this 
acroU  to  him  in  gratitude  and  warm  affec- 
tion, as  an  expression  of  the  deep  regard  and 
admiration  in  which  we  hold  him  as  a  friend 
of  the  people  and  as  a  public  servant  of  the 
finest  type,  whoac  Integrity,  concept  of  public 
duty,  and  Ideals  of  fair  play  will  remain  with 
us  as  an  Inspiring  guide  In  the  conduct  of 
our  own  lives. 

Notwithstanding  trying  condltlcn?  and 
often  In  the  thankless  but  vital  role  of  the 
dissenter,  never  discouraged  and  always 
strengthened  by  bis  fine  seniw  of  humor,  he 
ably  and  courageously  served  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

May  he  long  continue  in  i;ood  health  and 
happiness  to  serve  our  country. 


Dr.  Josep.h  F.  Thorniag,  the  Patire  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

.n:--.v    YoriK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R EP RESENT. ^TT\'ES 
Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
would  like  to  present  a  repwrt  on  *he 
record  of  iny  friend.  Dr.  Jo.seph  F.  Thorn- 
Ing.  associate  editor  of  Americas.  It 
would  apF>ear.  from  this  report,  that  my 
friond  has  acted  as  an  apostle  of  good 
wiU  and  friendship,  especially  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  report  follows: 

Da.    JOSXTH    F.    THOiLNING.    THE    PaDKE    Or    THE 

Good  WnoHeoe  Policy 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tbcming  Is  the  product  of  a 
New  England  mother  and  a  VlktnR  father. 
The  former  canw  from  Springfield.  Mass., 
while  the  latter.  Mr  C  M.  Thurnlng.  now 
hale  and  hearty  at  the  age  of  80.  worked  as 
a  shlpbuUder  on  several  boats  that  still 
sail  tb«  Oreat  Lakes. 

B<jrn  at  Milwaukee.  Wis  ,  on  April  25.  ISM. 
Joseph  Francis  Thorning  received  his  early 


education  at  Marquette  Academy.  Holy  Cross 
College,  and  St.  Louis  University.  While  at 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  Thorning  was  Invited  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  articles  on  International 
friendship  for  the  nHtlonal  review,  America. 
This  series  led  to  his  election  as  chairman 
of  the  Europe  committee  of  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace.  This 
group  published  Dr.  Thornlngs  studies,  in 
collaboration  wUh  Prof.  Parker  Thf^mas 
Moon,  of  Columbia  University,  on  National 
Security  and  International  Peace.  Shortly 
thereafter.  In  1931.  Joseph  P.  Thorning  was 
aw.irded  a  doctorate  In  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  science  by  the  Catholic  Unl- 
verslfy  nf  America.  His  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. Religious  Liberty  in  Transition.  Is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  book  of  reference,  accord- 
ing to  Carlton  J  H.  Hayes,  formerly  Seth 
Low  professor  of  history  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity nnd  wartime  ambassador  to  Spain. 

In  l9rA.  Dr  Thomlng,  now  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  quarterly.  Thought,  was  asked  to 
serve  as  European  correspondent  of  Amer- 
ica and  as  special  correspondent  of  the 
NCWC  news  service. 

These  a-sslgnmenta  took  Dr.  Thorning  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  developed 
his  Interest  In  International  studies  at  Ox- 
ford University,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Alfred  Zimmern.  Another  of  his  friends  at 
Oxford  was  Pranrls  de  Zulueta.  reelus  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law.  He  also  exchanged  views 
wr.h  Father  Martin  D'Arcy,  celebrated  Thom- 
Istlc  scholar  at  Oxford.    ■ 

Oxford  University  furnished  a  splendid 
headquarters  for  research  and  writing  with 
the  opportunity  to  make  frequent  excursions 
to  European  centers  of  learning.  Among  the 
universities  which  Dr.  Thorning  visited  were 
the  Sorbonne.  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
the  University  of  Frlboursj  (Switzerland), 
Munich.  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg.  At  Geneva 
Dr.  Thorning  wax  invited  by  officials  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  to  give  a  trans- 
Atlantic  address,  a  novelty  at  that  time,  on 
the  so-called  World  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. One  of  his  associates  on  this  program 
W2«  Judge  Michael  Francis  Doyle,  now  chair- 
man of  the  electoral  college  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  period,  Dr.  Thorning  acted 
as  a  special  contributor  to  the  Commonweal. 

Returning  to  this  country.  Dr.  Thorning 
mas  appointed  specl.il  lecturer  on  sociology 
and  acting  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
Georgetown  University  by  the  Very  Reverend 
W.  Coleman  Wevlls,  S.  J.,  one  of  the  most 
famous  presidents  of  Georgetown.  It  was  at 
Oeoefetown  that  Dr  Thorning  began  his 
series  of  conferences  with  Father  Edmund  A. 
Walsh,  regent  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. As  a  result,  these  two  Intellectuals.  Dr. 
Thorning  and  Dr.  Walsh,  have  often  been 
described  as  "the  two  leaders  who  for  20 
years  understood  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  mentality  of  the  S  viet 
hierarchy  ■■  When  Father  Walsh  was  aslted 
by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to  prepare  a 
volume  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  Marxism. 
he  entrusted  the  pivotal  first  ciiapter  of  the 
positive  side  of  this  study  to  Dr.  Thorning. 
In  this  chapter  Joseph  F.  Thorning  ex- 
plained the  celebrated  papal  encyclical. 
Forty  Tears  After,  by  His  Holiness,  Plus  XI. 

Whilo  at  Georgetown.  Dr.  Thorning  formed 
his  friendehipe  with  Ambassador  J.  H.  Jef- 
ferson Caffery  (first  career  diplomat  to  hold 
the  blue  ribbon  post  at  Paris.  France  i:  Am- 
bassador Walter  Joseph  Donnelly,  who  haa 
h^d  brilliant  service  m  many  American  re- 
publics, including  Brazil.  Colombia.  Cuba. 
Peru.  Costa  Blca.  aiid  Veneauela;  and  the 
Honorable  H  Freeman  Matthews,  now  United 
States  As.sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

In  ltf:i7.  by  appointment  from  his  excel- 
lency the  Most  Reverend  Michael  J.  Curley, 
archbl«hrp  of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Dr. 
Thorning  became  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  studies  In  Moimt  St.  Mary's 
College.  Maryland,  and  professor  of  ethic,  in 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Major  Seminary.     At  this 
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pwk.  he  wrote  the  well-known  mciio«n-;\ph 
A  Primer  of  Social  Justice,  with  a  preface 
by  Archbishop  Curley. 

In  May  1938.  at  Budapest.  Hungary,  It  was 
reported  In  the  New  York  Times  that  Dr. 
Thorning  established  a  world  record  by 
broadcasting,  over  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  the  story  of  the  In- 
ternational Eucharlstlc  Congress,  in  seven 
l.-.nguages.  Then,  as  In  1937.  Dr.  Thorning 
visited  all  the  battlefields  In  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  Interviewing  leaders  on  both  sid^s. 
When  he  returned  to  the  United  Slates,  Dr. 
Thorning  was  described  by  Archbishop  Cur- 
ley as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  In  the 
Nation  today  on  Spanish  affairs. 

Once  more  in  Europe  In  the  summer  cf 
1939,  the  Maryland  educator  traveled 
throughout  the  Balkans.  World  War  II 
broke  out  while  Dr.  Thorning  was  a  guest  of 
the  BUhop  of  Nice  on  the  French  Riviera. 
Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  predicted 
the  fall  of  Adolf  Hitler  Years  previously. 
In  a  series  of  articles  In  America.  Dr  Thorn- 
ing had  furnished  the  first  systematic,  scien- 
tific expose  of  Hitler  and  nazlsm  (1931). 
Indeed,  his  piece  on  Five  Years  of  Hltlerism 
had  been  featured  by  the  Religious  Press 
Service  and  the  National  Conference  cf 
Christians  and  Jews  In  1933  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Spwnlsh  civil  war  In  1939.  he 
was  awarded  the  rank  of  knight  commander 
In  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  His 
articles  on  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries had  been  publicized  from  Bombay, 
India,  to  Brisbane.  Australia.  One  result 
was  that  the  Historical  and  Geographic  In- 
stitute of  Brazil,  upon  the  death  of  Prof. 
Percy  Alvln  Martin  of  Stanford  University, 
unanimously  elected  Dr.  Thornin?  as  its  one 
honorary  fellow  in  'he  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  nominated  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Geographic  Society, 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1941.  Dr. 
Thorning  served  as  director  of  the  first  Inter- 
Amerlcan  seminar  to  South  America.  wUh 
headquarters  at  the  University  of  San 
Marcos,  Lima,  Peru.  The  next  year,  he 
established  Inter-Amerlcan  seminars  at  '.he 
National  University  of  Mexico  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Habana.  Cuba.  One  result  was  a 
unique  distinction:  Dr.  Thorning  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, by  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile, 
a  pontifical  Institution.  It  was  the  first 
award  of  Its  kind  to  a  North  American. 
Simultaneously,  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
conferred  its  national  decoration,  the  Order 
of  M»rlt.  This  decoration  was  given  at  the 
hands  of  His  Excellency.  Galo  Plaza,  then 
Ambassador  and  now  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

For  seven  consecutive  years  Dr.  Thorning 
has  been  Invited  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  deliver  the  Invocation  to  start  Pan- 
American  Day  In  the  Capitol.  On  these  oc- 
casions, he  has  been  described  by  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  as  a  great  Amer- 
tean  and  a  man  of  God.  He  likewise  w.as 
•iked  to  give  the  prayer  In  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  visits  of  His  Excellency. 
President  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  of  Brazil,  and 
of  His  Excellency.  President  Gabriel  Gon- 
zalez Vldela.  of  Chile  Frequent  reference 
to  Dr  Thomlng's  addresses  and  articles  is 
made  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  In  the 
United  States  House  cf  Representatives. 
Naturally  enough,  he  is  a  trusted  friend  oi 
the  Honorable  Edward  G.  Miller.  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Secretarv  of  State  for  Inter-Amerlcan 
Aflalrs.  as  well  as  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
G.  Mann.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  same  section. 

In  February  1948  Dr.  Thorning  was  a  guest 
of  the  Republic  cf  Venezuela  for  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  Don  Romulo  Gallegos  In  Caracas. 
Recently,  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
through  Its  able  Ambassador  In  Washington, 
Dr.  Jos*  Rafael  Pocaterra.  has  announced 
that  former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  end  Dr.  Thorning  wUl  be  awarded  the 


national  decoration.  Francisco  de  Miranda, 
founded  In  honor  of  the  precursor  of  South 
American  Independence.  In  the  meantime. 
Dr.  Thorning  has  been  promoted  In  the  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic  from  the  ranlc  of 
knight  commander  to  that  of  supreme  ofBcer. 
with  the  grand  cress. 

As  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs,  Dr. 
Thorning  has  his  offices  in  the  Capital.  His 
book  reviews  are  a  feature  of  both  the  Ameri- 
cas and  World  Affairs,  rurthermors,  he  has 
Just  completed  the  manuscript  of  a  new  book 
to  be  entitled  "Miranda:  World  Citizen." 
This  h.as  an  Introduction  by  President  Galo 
Plaza,  of  Ecuador,  and  a  preface  from  the  pen 
of  the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  former 
United  States  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Welles  and  Dr.  Thorning  oftan  excliange 
views  on  Central  and  South  America. 

As  a  guest  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Dr. 
Thorning  made  the  midshipman  cruise  to 
Europe  on  the  battleship,  U  S.  S.  Jlf;s.souri, 
flagship  of  Task  Force  61.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  invited  by  Rear  Adm.  Allan  E.  Smith, 
United  States  Navy,  commander  of  the  task 
force,  to  preside  as  chairman  at  the  daily 
2-hour  seminar  on  conditions  in  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  When  the 
Missouri  and  other  ships  in  the  task  force 
held  an  official  commemoration  at  sea  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  anniversary.  Dr.  Thorn- 
ing. by  unanimous  choice  of  officers  and  men, 
was  Invited  to  give  the  benediction. 

In  February  1950,  as  a  guest  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti.  Dr.  Thorning  attended  the 
International  exposition  celebrating  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  capital,  Port-au-Prlnce. 

On  June  19.  1950.  at  colorful  ceremonies 
near  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Dr.  Tlicrning  gave  the  Invocation,  dedicating 
the  beautiful  bronze  figure  of  Jose  Gervaslo 
Artigas,  champion  of  Uruguayan  indepen- 
dence. This  program,  heard  on  the  Voice  of 
America,  included  speeches  by  Ambassador 
Alberto  Domingtiez  Campora,  of  Uruguay. 
Dr.  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  secretary  general 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States;  and 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson.  Few  Inter-Amerlcan  func- 
tions a'.>'  complete  without  his  presence. 


Plight  of  Non subsidized  Air  Carriers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  8.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ralph  Cox.  Jr., 
president  ot  Ocean  Air  Tradeways.  which 
helps  to  point  up  the  plight  of  the  non- 
subsidized  air  carriers.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  many  cases  existing  in  Amer- 
ica today  and  the  American  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  what  has  taken 
place. 

Many  veterans  of  World  War  II  at  the 
termination  of  hostilities  were  encour- 
aged to  buy  Government  surplus  cargo 
and  passenger  planes  and  enter  the  air- 
transport and  car?o-carryin.2  fields. 
They  did  so  without  subsidies  and  pio- 
neered new  services  and  m  many  cases 
new  routes  of  travel.  Once  it  was  seen 
they  were  able  to  make  a  go  of  their 
operation  and  develop  successfully  new 
methods  of  service,  they  became  prey  for 
attack  and  control  by  others  who  were 


interested  in  seeing  them  removed  from 
a  comprmtive  fi.pld. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
letter  received  by  me  iS  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 
Ocean  Air  TB.ii'rwATS, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  December  5.  1950. 
The  Honorable  William  B.  Widnall, 
House    Office    Building. 

Wa.tfnngton.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  This  com- 
pany Is  an  lnde;)endent  nonsubi-ldlzed  air 
carrier,  also  known  by  the  rather  uncom- 
plimentary designation  by  the  Clvi:  Aero- 
nautics Board,  as  a  large  Irregular  air  car- 
rier. 

We  are  a  veterans*  group  composed  of 
former  military  aviation  personnel  and  we 
Started  commercial  flight  operations  in 
March  1946  carrying  passengers  t)etween 
New  York  and  Miami. 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  managed 
to  perform  a  public  service  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargo,  domestically  and  over- 
seas, at  rates  considerably  below  the  sched- 
uled airlines,  but  within  the  financial  reach 
of  many  thousands  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  air  transportation.  Our  operation  in 
the  past  and  present  has  been  and  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  CAA  safety  regu- 
lations. 

This  company  haa  the  dubious  distinction 
of  having  been  served  with  the  first  Federal 
court  injunction  preventing  Its  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  overseas  between  the 
United  Stages  and  foreign  countries  as  an 
Independent  air  carrier. 

American  financial  aid  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  however, 
was  recently  given  to  a  French  nonscheduled 
airline  In  Parts,  known  as  TAI.  In  other 
words,  our  tax  money  is  used  to  harass  and 
persecute  free  American  enterprise  through 
bureaucratic  enforcement  agencies,  and  at 
the  same  time  subsidize,  not  only  cur  equiva- 
lent nonscheduled  air  carriers  in  foreign 
countries,  but  also  the  large  scheduled  for- 
ei4?n  air  carriers  which  seriously  compete 
with  the  American  scheduled  earners,  neces- 
sitating even  greater  subsidies  to  them. 

History  does  not  show  that  Great  Britain, 
during  the  past  century  at  the  zenith  of  her 
merchant  marine  power,  so  lavishly  and  reck- 
lessly donated  surface  craft  to  foreigners  to 
compete  with  herself  as  America  has  done  in 
the  field  of  air  transportanon 

We.  of  the  so-called  nonscheduled  air  in- 
dustry, desire  no  favors,  no  subsidies,  no  kind 
words,  or  no  help  from  the  United  States 
Government;  our  heritage,  our  Constitution. 
and  our  successful  American  free-enterprise 
system  entitles  us  to  unmolested  economic 
freedom  In  pursuing  success  in  this  new  field 
which  Is  so  badly  in  need  of  unhampered 
pioneering  development 

United  States  Air  Force  recent  statistics 
show  that  40  percent  of  the  reserve  air 
strength  in  the  United  States  lies  within  the 
nonscheduled  air  carriers  who  are  now  faced 
with  the  latest  CAB  directive  limiting  their 
flights  between  two  points  to  thre?  trips  per 
month.  During  the  last  6  months  the  CAB 
has  permanently  put  out  of  business,  by  can- 
cellation of  their  operating  certificates  and 
letters  of  registration,  dozens  of  our  fellow 
carriers,  some  because  they  operated  too  fre- 
quently, others  because  they  did  not  operate 
frequently  enough,  and  still  others  because 
they  did  not  have  aircraft  available  since 
they  had  been  forced  to  liquidate  or  lease 
out  their  planes  for  fear  of  violating  the 
CAB  restriction  known  as  the  "frequency 
and  regularity"  ruling. 

Congress  never  intended  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  to  be  twisted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  dlscrlJiinate  between  American 
citizens  the  way  ''.ie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  dene.  Actually  the  act  charges  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  with  the  responsibility  to 
develop  American  air  transportation  to  tha 
highest  possible  degree  for  the  benefit  of  all 
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citUen».  prtnuuily  streislng  na- 
tloniU  tJefens«.  It  would  seem  th*t  the 
Boar  1*8  Intentions  are  Jxist  the  opposite. 

In  spite  of  these  many  economic  sanctions 
and  road  blocks  hurled  at  the  nonscheduled 
Industry  by  lu  own  Government.  It  was  able 
to  throw  into  the  pool  ot  badly  needed  air- 
craft for  the  Korean  airlift  over  30  four- 
•aflne  long-range  overseas  comblnatloa 
paeaenger  and  cargo  C-54  aircraft  with  com- 
pletely trained  operatiag  and  maintenance 
pononnel.  One  of  Ocean  Air  Tradeways' 
aircraft.  NC-68736.  a  0-54.  few  523  hours  in 
ooe  so-day  period  between  Japan  and  the 
Untied  States,  shattering  all  known  records. 
both  military  and  dvUlsoi. 

Since  our  on'.y  rectiurse  to  prevent  annl- 
hllaUon  of  th^is  indiislry  by  the  Government 
la  through  legislative  action,  it  Is  therefore 
urgently  requested  that  you  support  H.  R. 
9184.  without  amendment,  the  air  mall  sub- 
•Idy  separation  bill,  to  prevent  ftmher 
growth  of  subsidized  monopoiy  and  let  the 
people  know  how  much  they  pay  for  trans- 
portation of  their  air  mail  and  how  much 
they  pay  for  subsidy  which  goes  to  support 
powerful  lot>bies  and  wasteful  uneconomic 
•Ir  operations,  which  serve  a  chosen  few 
nthir  than  all  ths  voters.  This  bill  li 
dlrertiy  tn  keeping  alth  the  Hoover  report 
recommendations  for  better  govemmeut. 
Respectfully   yours. 

OCXAN  An  Tbadtwats. 
Ralth  CX«.  Jr..  Frendent. 


Further  Smear  Campaign  of  Omaha  Doc- 
tort  as  Publicized  by  the  OmaKa  World- 
Herald 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN    . 

OK    NCB&A&KA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  part 
nine,  a  continuation  of  the  Omaha  doc- 
tors "lie  and  smear"  campaign  l»  as  fol- 
lows: 

fFrom  the  Omaha  World -Herald  of  October 

18.    1950] 

PormcAL  Foes   Holding   Fike — But rtu, 

O'StTLLrVAN    ON    6AME   PROCBAM 

Representative  EtJOKNC  D.  O'Sdluvan  and 
his  Republican  opponent.  Howabs  H.  Euvtbtt, 
appeared  on  the  same  plstXorm  Tuesday,  but 
stayed  clear  of  direct  attacks  on  each  other. 

In  the  question  period.  Mr  U'Sin.tJVAN  de- 
nied he  is  for  socialized  medicine. 

He  aald:  "There  isn't  a  doctor  this  side 
at  tb*  hot  place  who  can  show  me  where  I 
was  ever  for  socialized  medicine  or  a  com- 
pulsory health  pru^rwrn. 

"TlMra  la  no  bill  for  socialized  medicine 
now  in  Congress,  and  there  never  will  be." 

NKVES   ACHIEVE   PEACE 

Mr.  0*StyLi.rvAN  argued  that  he  always  had 
been  against  socialized  medicine,  and  that  "I 
rrfijse  to  take  the  iasue  now  "  He  said  he 
called  the  doctors  evil  old  men  only  'be- 
cause they  lied  about  me." 

Mr.  Bmrrm,  who  left  before  the  OSullivan 
Tenoarka,  stressed  two  points: 

1.  The  Democratic  Party  has  never  been 
able  to  achieve  peace. 

2.  It  has  ahown  terrifying  inability  to  re- 
move subversive  elements  from  Koveroment. 

ThnuKh  all  history,  he  said,  the  great 
enrmy  ui  ire«d>jm  ol  the  individual  has  been 
biji  ijoveruiiierit. 


I  Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
OctobtT  22.   1960) 

Repl'bucans  Got  Dcxtto^s — OStn,Li\ an  Again 

Fires  Sharp  Wi^ros 

(By  Harold   Andersen) 

Nebraska  Crrr.  Nebb. — Second  District 
Congressman  Eucemb  D.  0'Stn.uvAM.  of  Om- 
aha, declared  Friday  night  that  old  reaction- 
ary Republicans  have  got  doctors  to  spear- 
head the  campaign  against  him. 

Addressing  a  Democratic  rally,  Mr.  O'Stn,- 
UVAN  declared: 

"I'm  against  BOcialLzed  medicine  and  com- 
pulsory health  insurance,  and  I've  said  it 
and  said  it  until  I'm  sick  of  saying  It. 

"But  they  (doctors)  won't  believe  me." 

TELL  LIES 

Mr  0"STnLiVAN  said  any  one  who  tells  a 
lie  is  evil,  and  "that's  why  I  called  them 
(doctors)  evil  men. " 

He  is  against  compulsory  health  insurance. 
he  said,  because  it  would  duplicate  many  In- 
surance policies  now  In  force.  He  said  he  is 
for  only  seven  sections  of  President  Truman's 
national  health  bill. 

The  Democratic  candidate  said  he  tried  to 
appear  before  a  doctors'  meeting  to  tell  of  his 
opposition  to  soclaliKed  medicine  and  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance,  but  declared  "old 
seven-hundred-dollar-a-day-plus  Pouts"  op- 
posed his  appearance. 

BurrriT  rt-actionart 

This  apparently  wa.s  a  reference  to  money 
received  by  Dr.  Roy  Pouts  of  Omaha  for  X- 
raying  prospective  draftees. 

Doctors  are  so  cheap.  Mr.  O'Sitllivan  said, 
that  rather  than  Ube  letters  with  3-ceut 
stamps,  they  are  enclosing  literature  against 
hill  with  their  bills. 

C>f  his  Republican  opponent,  former  Rep- 
resentative HowABo  Bvrrxrr,  of  Omaiia,  Mr. 
O 'Sullivan  sald: 

'He  was  the  most  reactionary  man  that 
was  ever  in  Congress." 

HE'S  TEBBIBLK 

"He's  not  for  the  farmer,  he's  not  for  the 
veterans,  he's  not  for  labor.     He's  terrible." 

He  said  that  Mr.  Buiveit  while  in  Congress 
allowed  the  reactionary  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  to  Uise  his  free  mail- 
ing privilege  to  distribute  100.000  copies  of 
an  antilabor  speech. 

Mr.  O'Slllivan  also  rapped  the  World-Her- 
ald as  the  most  reactionary  newspaper  west 
of  the  Chicago  Tribime. 

DOSEX  OPTOSnSTIC 

"I  asstire  you  I  need  your  help."  he  told  the 
crowd. 

Walter  R.  Raecke.  Demt:>cralio  candidate 
for  Oovernor.  did  not  address  the  meeting. 
He  was  attending  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  coronation 
at  Omaha. 

Edward  A.  Doeek,  Lincoln,  candidate  for 
lieutenant  govertK}r,  told  the  rally: 

"I  think  all  DcinocruUi  wUl  be  elected  this 

year." 

[Prom  the  World-Herald  of  October  22.  1950 1 

Doctor    Raps    at    OS*vm.iv an— Caught    m 

AMcrrHBR.  Howard  Asserts 

Representative  Kttoene  D.  O'SinxiVAN  has 
been  caught  in  another  one.  Dr  M  C  How- 
ard, chairman  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  Healing  Arts  Committee,  asserted 
Saturday. 

Said  Dr.  Howard: 

"This  makes  twice  in  1   week. 

"O'SULLIVAN  said  last  Tuesday  there  Is  no 
sociallised  medicine  bill  pending  before  Con. 
gress.  We  showed  that  S.  \tili.  embodying 
the  Prestdeni  8  program,  is  now  pending  be- 
fore CuuKreas. 

"Friday  in  Nebraska  City.  O'Sullivan  said 
that  he  l**  agnlnst  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance because  U  would  duplicate  many  In- 
surance p<^llctes  now  In  force  and  that  he  is 


for   only   seven    sections   of    President   Tru- 
man s  health  bill   " 

seventh  vttal 

••How  many  sections  or  titles,  as  they  are 
called,  are  in  the  President's  bill?  Exactly 
seven  "* 

It  is  that  seventh  section  that  Is  all-im- 
portant, said  Dr.  Howard. 

THE  BILL  at  A  GLANCE — S.   1679.  H.  B.  43l«.  4313 

lu  seven  titles  provide  aid  to — 

1.  Train  more  doctors,  dentisu.  nurses, 
hospital  administrators,  and  others. 

2.  Advance  medical  research  (diabetes, 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  etc  > . 

3.  Expand  hospital  building  programs. 

4.  Help  rural  and  other  shortage  areas; 
assist  farmers'  experimental  health  coopera- 
tives. 

5.  Expand  Sute  and  local  public  health 
services; 

6.  Increase  State  maternal,  child  health, 
and  crippled  children's  services;  and 

7  National  health  Insurance  to  cover  your 
medical  bills. 

Dr.  Howard's  exhibit  from  the  pamphlet 
Mr  O'SxTLLT/KM  circulated  •  •  •  shows 
seven  sections  in  the  President's  national 
health  bill. 

'It  is  the  one  that  provides  for  compul- 
sory health  insurance  which  O'Soxltvan  said 
he  opposes."  Dr.  Himard  declared.  "It  is 
compulsory  becsuse  there  would  t)e  payroll 
deductions  for  every  one  and  becatise  the 
Federal  Sectirity  Administrator  directs  the 
entire  program." 

As  for  the  other  six  sections  Dr  Howard 
said  they  follow  the  pattern  the  doctors 
themselves  have  set. 

ALXXAOT    PROVIDES 

"The  American  Medical  Association 
through  Its  12-point  pri^am  and  the  Ne- 
braska State  Medical  Association  through 
its  eight-point  program  have  cooperated  in 
having  most  of  this  already  enacted — better 
maternal  and  child  programs,  cancer  detec- 
tion and  research,  extensive  polio  research 
and  treatment,  etc.,"  Dr.  Howard  said. 

Dr.  Howard  continued:  "O'StiLLrvAN  aUo 
might  be  interested  lu  knowing  that  a  recent 
survey  showed  that  SM  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed groups  In  Onuiha  already  are  Insured 
for  health  and  medical  care, 

COerLT  BtTPUCATlON 

"The  Government  program  would  only  be 
a  more  costly  duplication  of  the  same  serv- 
ice and  every  one  would  have  to  pay  for  it" 

Residents  of  the  Sect  nd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict should  know,  Dr  Howard  said,  that  last 
year  Mr.  O'Sullivan  sent  out  In  franked  en- 
velopes 5.000  letters  and  pamphlets  advocat- 
ing the  President's  health  program. 

"These  pamphlets."  said  Dr.  Howard, 
"were  prepared  snd  made  available  by  a  well 
kn<iwn  left-wing  organization — The  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nation's  Health." 

A  cartoon  preceded  the  following 
wordiriK  which  .-showed  a  doctor  on  a  bi- 
cycle pedaling  dovm  a  line  of  numbered 
patients  with  their  mouths  open  uiking 
their  tcmperatiire  and  commanding 
"Say  ah-h-h.' 

Socialized  p^edlcine  will  result  In  maa 
medical  treatment— the  treatment  of  your 
Illness  is  not  a  mass  proposition. 

[From    the   Omaha    World-Herald) 

Doctubs  VbX  Lauch   Appeal — Cabtoons  Em- 

PLOTXO  To  Elsct  BcrrETT 

The  nonpartisan  doctors  committee  also  is 
taking  to  the  hghter  side  in  trying  to  de- 
feat socialised  medicine  throtigh  electing 
liowABo  H.  EmrtTT  to  Congress. 

It  is  the  cartcxtn  approach. 

Many  doctors  have  ptirchased  s  series  of 
signs  lor  dlsplsy  in  their  offices.    There  also 
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Is  a  little  booklet  entitled  Who  Laughs 
Last?'    that  tells  a  picture  story. 

Dr  J  Phil  Redgwlck.  committee  chair- 
man, explains:  "Sure  there  are  a  let  of  laughs, 
but  there  1    also  a  senotis  message. 

"Our  volunteer  workers  are  mimeographing 
copies  of  the  cartoons  and  they  will  be  on 
display  In  the  waiting  rooms  of  doctors  and 
dentists  and  available  for  others  who  want 
the  series" 

One  cartoon  for  example,  shows  a  man  with 
a  large  stomach  who  has  Just  been  tlirough 
the  line  under  the  socialized  medicine  pro- 
gram. On  his  stomach  is  stamped:  "Gov- 
ernment Inspected." 


Czech  Councii's  Chicanery 


Church,  a  hymn  w'.thcu?  snir.ificance  except 
lor  its  religious  teniieiui'-usr^ess.  a  church 
without  signillcancs  except  Icr  Its  pli'.ical 
purpoee — a  purpose  revived  today  bv  the 
Soviets — to  destroy  Catholicism. 

It  wUl  then,  admittedly,  distress  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Free  Europe  Committee  to 
learn  that  the  supplement  to  Report  on 
Czechoslovakia.  No.  14.  published  by  their 
research  and  information  center,  offers  a 
chununy  comparison  of  Catholicism  and 
communism  as  equal  instruments  of  intel- 
lectual enslavement.  Edited  by  Dr.  Miloslav 
Kohac.  former  chief  o:  the  Czech  National 
Socialist  Press  In  Prague,  an  agency  of  a  per- 
sistently prc-Sov^et  pcUtical  party,  the  Re- 
port complains  that  the  Communist  ideology 
has  put  the  Czech  tongue  and  its  users  in  a 
mental  deep  freeze :  "The  stereotyping  of  ex- 
pressions makes  all  thinking  easier  and  ob- 
scures it.  so  that  it  excludes  thinking  alto- 
gether" Dr.  Kohac  thinks  his  point  might 
be  made  clearer  by  example,  so  he  continues: 
"This  is  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  meth- 
od '  He  is  referring  to  the  hlstcric  method 
by  which  Catholics — and.  indeed,  many 
Protestants — learn  their  faith,  the  questlon- 
and-answer  method  of  the  catechism.  It  Is 
a  stultifying  method  of  imposing  deceptions. 
In  Dr.  Kohac  s  view:  "He  [the  Catholic  be- 
liever] has  no  notion  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject; he  only  accepts  the  illusion  which  has 
been   laid  down   for  him." 

The  National  Committee  for  Free  Europe 
cannot  disavow  responsibility  for  such  abu- 
sive talk,  the  single  result  land  purpose?) 
of  which  is  to  alienate  Catholics  in  America 
and — more  important — behind  the  iron  ctir- 
taln.  The  N'CFE's  supervisory  (and  sub- 
sidizing) role  empowers  It  to  effect  changes 
in  the  Council  for  Free  Czechoslovakia,  a 
group  claiming  to  represent  all  democratic 
political  forces  in  exile  but  in  reality  a  cliciue 
of  central  European  anticlerical,  dogmatic 
Marxists,  opposed  (currently*  to  commu- 
nism but  pledged  to  perpetuate  the  frantic — 
and  futile — nineteenth  centviry  fight  against 
religion  in  its  Institutional  form  and  social 
effects. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  beginning  a  four  article  svirvey  on 
October  4  of  the  iron  curtain  political  forces 
In  exile.  Innocently  reported  general  admi- 
ration for  the  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
Czech  council.  Within  the  week,  on  October 
9.  Joseph  Lettrich.  representing  Slovakia,  one 
of  the  two  partner  nations  in  the  council, 
had  resigned.  Stormy  but  inconclusive 
meetings  of  the  executive  board  were  held 
on  Novemtier  4-6  and  18  to  see  whether  the 
National  Socialist  clique  could  continue  to 
pose  as  a  government  in  exile.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  arrogant  ability — nor 
the  Free  Europe  Committee's  continuing 
gulllbihty. 

The  National  Socialist  clique  has  suc- 
ceeded In  denying  trade -union  and  agrarian 
interests  any  influential  voice  in  the  Council. 
It  has  succeeded  in  keeping  off  the  Council 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  group,  elected  by  the  Cathoiic 
People  s  Party  in  exile. 

"Scare  words"  index 

Following  Is  an  index  of  material  contained  In  the  "scare  words  "  document.     This  recap 
ments  in  short  form  so  that  you  can  find  them  in  the  tx>jk  when  you  need  them  for  speeches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIV'ES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  December  2  issue  of  America,  na- 
tional Catholic  weekly,  entitled  "Czech 
Council's  Chicanery": 

Czech   Council's   Chicanery 

In  offering  editorial  endorsement  of  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  America  (September 
16.  p.  618)  expressed  its  concern  that  the 
officers  of  the  National  Committee  for  Free 
Europe,  Inc  .  the  organization  sponsoring  the 
crtisade,  "have  been  dismayingly  slow  in 
realizing  that  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
they  ar-  dealing  with  peoples  whose  culture 
is  rooted  in  religion  and,  in  large  measure, 
shaped  by  Catholicism"  Now  that  the  cru- 
sade 15  over  and  all  who  managed  to  find  a 
freedom  scroll  have  affirmed  their  belief  in 
divinely  bestowed  human  rights  and  pledged 
themselves  to  resist  aggression  and  tyranny 
everywhere,  let  us  look  at  the  Free  Europe 
Committee  igain.  It  Is  worth  looking  at. 
It  has  been  entrusted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  the  high  resp>onsibllity  of  shep- 
herding the  groups  of  political  exiles  from 
the  I'on-curtaln  countries  who  constitute 
informal  governments  in  exile.  Living  in 
those  countries  are  55.000.000  Catholics,  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
church. 

The  officers  of  the  Free  Europe  Committee. 
all  genial.  If  superannuated,  gentlemen,  will 
undoubtedly  be  distressed  by  any  reference 
to  religlcm.  They  were  disturbed  when 
America  pointed  out  (July  2«.  p.  438 »  that 
the  musical  theme  chosen  to  introduce  the 
first  broadcast  to  Czechoslovakia  by  their 
transmitter.  Radio  Free  Europe,  was  the  offi- 
cial   hymn    of    the    Czechoslovak    National 


What  IS  'he  source  of  the  Influence  that 
car.  prumptly  pr  ;duc«  dc>cile  p>oiJticos.  radio 
e:::<"rTp.;r.ers,  ar.d  comforting  companions 
whc  p. ay  the  National  Cccialist  game''  Hc^w 
acccur.t  for  th?  easy  arrival  of  Dr.  Ladislav 
Fe:erabc:.a  a::  ^cc^.^mist  posing  as  a  peasant 
iead^.-.  vh.&e  ctclared  nussion  is  to  destroy 
politic. liy  Dr  Jj5e:  Cerny.  a  Cathclic,  head 
Of  the  A.~ra.-..;r.  Party  and  heir  to  the  strong- 
est  i'a.—.;,    ::.  C?echcslcv   Kia"* 

A'-.er  the  last  vrar  many  Americans  noted 
with  surprise  that  the  countries  liberated 
from  the  Nazi  tyranny  chose  Christian 
D?mccratic  Parties  to  lead  them.  It  should 
net  hare  been  surprising:  Christianity  is  the 
mold  and  mind  of  Bun^iean  civilization. 
After  Eastern  Europe  is  liberated  from  Soviet 
tyranny,  like  forces  of  Christian  Democratic 
Inspirat'on  will  come  to  the  fore.  Why, 
then,  should  America  short-sightedly  nlace 
Us  m?ln  bets  on  discredited.  non-Communist 
socialism  as  "the  wave  of  the  future'  ? 

At  the  close  of  their  annual  meeting  on 
November  19.  the  180  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  declareci :  "It  is  of  primary 
importance  for  otir  people  to  realise  that 
htiman  freedom  derives  from  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  and  can  only  flourish  where 
the  things  of  the  spirit  are  held  m  reverence. 
Our  present  principles  of  action  need  to  be 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  that  truth"  Ac- 
cepting the  Liljerty  Bell  at  Independence. 
Mo.,  on  November  6.  President  Truman  like- 
wise alSimed:  "Otir  concept  cf  freedom  has 
religious  rocts."  Copies  of  the  President's 
speech  should  have  been  delivered  to  the 
State  Department — and  to  its  annex,  the 
National  Committee  for  Free  Etirope,  Inc. 


'Scare  Words"  Index 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF   NEB.=  '.SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.^TIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  durini^  the  next  few  years  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  have  occa- 
sion to  hear  many  gravely  .spoken  scare 
word?  which  in  reality  wil!  b<?  as  false  as 
the  hair  on  some  peoples  heads  or  the 
teeth  m  the  mouths  of  some  people. 

In  order  that  the  splendid  information 
parsed  out  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  relative  to  the  utterances  of 
"scare  wor(is"  and  authorship  may  be 
perpeiuated  for  other  readers  and  law- 
makers. I  wish  to  present  the  following 
index  of  "scare  words"  for  publication 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.^l 
Record: 


gt\e3  the  when,  what,  and  who  of  the  state- 
or  other  causes. 
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Herbert  Hoover. 

R(  publican  .National  Commiitco. 

Atneriean  Liberty  lieapix'. 

Republican  Natiunul  roramilti'e. 

AnKTican  Liheriy  I^-ajrw. 

Republican  NatiouaJ  Cummittee. 

Mr.  Republican. 

Republican  National  Cummittee. 

1)0. 

Republican  Con(trf:>5man. 
Hfrtort  Hoover. 
Carroll  Rcece. 
Mr.  Ker>abhean. 
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Republican  National  Commit  lee. 
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Pudml  rva  Lowi  Act.  m«  (p.  14>: 

NwllfcK  tPiiM  work  enmtrf  injuiT  to  a«H<u>tarr 

Bil  h  ridkatog »- 

Atroplbn  ooouBiatUy  «Dt«-pri» 
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BMtkhMil-JaaM  Fivm  TwuDt  An.  l«7  (pt  M): 

MciM  HimlHdHtlaoof  kfrinilturt. 

Acrlnritarml  A^fartBHrt  Aet  of  is>  (p.  17): 


•W  AswrioaB 
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A  rmw  acaratt  our  instMtioas. ^, 

Mar  rnult  to  ekaiM. - 
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r«kr»l  Drpnait  lamaace  C«fporati«fi  Act,  iKa  {v. 

Will  dMtroT  the  fntirr  harkine  <vstrui 

Lay*  a  wolhai  harrtra  on  <»>tin<l  tonkiny 

Tbr  «  bote  of  hiaMM-y  i»  ars'n«t  tiank  ruarsnlies.. 
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M*<riii><1  approach  t<>war<l  comtnoniaai. 
Ifftk  hNM  atridr  toward  mramunjaa... 

V:  nary    •    •    •    «iihvrfsive 

I  iwbt  tu  state  3ix-i:illNin 
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Nv  '4-r  ui  »>-il  powar  to  *sn-(>c  ratttesnakcs,  co)ote9,  and  rabhtu. 

1  >-fianr<' of  ( rodmnandate 

M»d  mdi><-ctit  iMocraiB 

\Vri<-ks  xlw  larmms .........__^.^..._..-^.... 

Tenn*  •pxi  V-iIV-y  Auth-^riry.  1133  (p.  3B): 

Kip>-{imrnt  i*  Mcialiuk- _ 
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HON.  PHiLI?  J.  FlilLE.N 


JSNTATIVE3 


IK  THE  HOUSB  OT  I'- 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 
Mr     PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 


AAk 


unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  U;e 
Rico«*  and  to  include  therein  a  letter 
wh.ch  I  recently  wrote  to  a  friend  ex- 
pUining  rv^  opposition  to  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1953  The  letter  Is  as 
follows : 


DsA*  Pkiekd:  I  am  glad  to  aand  you  tlia 
foUowlBff  analyiia  of  my  oppoaltlon  to  the 
Internal  Sccxirlty  Act  of  1960. 

Plrat  let  me  aay  tliat  no  vota  I  .caat  lu 
CoograM  baa  tvar  put  party  alwva  cuuutry. 
My  vote  on  the  aittl-Red  bill  waa  In  no  senae 
a  partiaan  vo<a 

I  ragard  th!s  bill  to  be  ao  bad.  ao  dangerous, 
ao  thoroughly  unconatltutlonal.  so  very  un- 
wise, unaouod.  and  111-advtaad  that  I  had 
no  other  choice  than  tu  vote  against  it. 

Lord  knows,  no  one  In  tha  Oongrasa  has 
been  more  active,  energetic,  vlforous.  or  mora 
OUUpoken.  not  infrequently  tlia  poartton  of 
party  notwithstanding,  against  the  Commu- 
nlau  thuu  I  have  b««u. 

But  it  u  a  muuumer  to  call  this  bill  a 
Communist-control  bill.  It  might  well  be 
better  termed  a  thought-control  bill,  or  an 
'-■  1:'.   r-     u;>prauion  btU.  or  a  bellrf-stllllng 


bill.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  help  rather 
than  hurt  the  Communists.  It  la  opposed  by 
all  our  Government  Intelligence  agencies 
which  state  that  ttie  biU  would  seriously 
damage  the  security  and  iutelligence  opera- 
tions (or  which  they  arc  responaible. 

Here  are  just  a  lew  reasons  why  I  voted 
against  this  bill: 

1.  It  requires  the  publication  of  a  com- 
plete list  of  vital  defense  plants.  lat>oratoriea. 
and  other  installations  and  thus  aarvaa  noUo* 
on  our  poCantial  enemies  where  these  esaen- 
tial  su'VltaB  are  located.  This  provision  is 
aboolutely  tndefenaible.  Of  Itaelf.  it  would 
warrant  opposition  to  the  bill. 

2.  It  compels  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  FBI.  lu  orde-  to  curry  out  Its  unarork- 
able  registration  provisions,  to  waste  valuable 
time,  energy,  and  money  and  disclose  sources 
of  Inform^t.on  which  are  invaluable  in  the 
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'against  Interna]  communlsnr  and  efforts 
to  protect  the  national  security. 

3.  It  prevents  the  great  assistance  we  now 
receive  from  many  aliens  regarding  intelli- 
gence ooerations. 

4.  It  des'.roys  the  long-established  A-iierl- 
can  principle  of  asylum  for  political  refugees. 
It  would  bar  public  men.  buslnes-smen.  and 
students  from  admission  to  the  United 
States  on  visits  from  Spain  and  several  other 
nations  with  similar  government,  thus  an- 
tagonizing governments  that  are  presently 
friendly  to  us. 

5  It  facllttatee  the  naturalization  of  sub- 
versive aliens. 

6.  It  gives  to  Government  ofScials  almost 
unlimited  power  to  control  and  restrict  and 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  free  speech,  opin- 
ion, belief,  and  conscience  and  would  en- 
able them  to  harass  sincere  citizens  for  the 
mere  expression  of  their  views.  In  this 
country  we  punish  men  for  their  crimes  and 
not  for  their  thoughts  which  this  bill  seelts 
to  do. 

7.  It  would  require  the  Attorney  General 
to  as.ume  the  lmp>066ible  task  of  producing 
concrete  le^al  evidence  that  men  have  par- 
ticular Ideas  or  opinions  Under  this  pro- 
vlaicn  sl.icere  and  honest  persons  striving  to 
ameliorate  sweatshops,  promote  the  public 
health  or  housing  lei^lation  might  well  be 
brought  under  the  broad  sweep  of  this 
measure. 

As  I  stated  substantially  in  my  House 
speech  this  bill  is  patterned  after  the  to- 
ta!i;arJan  police  slave  state  and.  In  prin- 
ciple, is  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  American  Constitution  and,  in  fact, 
repugnant  to  our  free  Institutions. 

It  would  be  aimed  at  men  like  you  and  me 
who  are  never  afraid  to  speak  out  our  minds 
and  some  bureaucra't  In  Washington  could 
very  easily,  under  Its  terms,  move  to  take 
punitive  action  against  us  If  tiiey  should 
disagree  with  our  expressions  of  opinion  or 
belief.  You  can  appr^late  that  such  a  lati- 
tude would  enable  such  a  burenucrat  to  con- 
duct witch  hunts,  star-chamber  proceed- 
ings, lettres  caches,  and  every  other  typo  of 
unconstitutional  indignity  upon  men  and 
women  intent  upon  serving  the  Nation. 

We  have  on  the  statute  books  laws  against 
treason,  espionage,  sabotage,  advocacy  of 
overthrow  of  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Perhaps  they  need  strenjthening  In 
some  particulars.  I  am  anxious  to  strength- 
en them,  if  necessary.  But  first  I  want  to 
see  existing  laws  along  these  lines  enforced 
vigorously,  impartially,  and  fearlessly.  I 
want  to  see  Communists  and  Commun'st 
sympathizers  driven  out  of  the  Government 
and  out  of  high  places  In  American  politi- 
cal. Industrial,  educational,  and  social  T'e. 
But.  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  and  must  not 
place  restraints  upon  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  tjelief.  Such  a  course  would  be 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  by 
negativing  the  democratic  forms  and  em- 
bracing the  very  totalitarian  forms  we  seek 
to  defeat. 

It  :s  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  It  will  require  at  least  4  years  to 
effect  the  registration  of  Communists  and. 
of  course,  many  will  escape  because  they 
Will  be  constantly  resigning  from  the  Com- 
munist Party,  going  underground,  chang- 
ing the  names  of  their  organizations,  and 
the  like.  To  work  this  out  administratively 
presents  a  colossal  and  Impracticable  task. 
I  doubt  that  It  can  be  done  at  all  in  any 
satisfactory  way. 

This  measure  would  put  the  Government 
into  the  business  of  thought  control  and 
opinion  control.  It  would  suppress  the  fre^ 
piiei  and  the  free  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture to  vital  to  democracy.  It  would  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  deport  any  alien 
running  a  well  stocked  booltshop  contain- 
ing books  on  government  and  economics, 
politics  and  sociology  written  by  Spaniards. 
Tagualavians,  certain  South  American  citi- 


zens, and  others.  In  Its  restriction  of  Rus- 
sian literature  It  would  be  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  our  own  intellectual  iile  and  the 
growth  and  spread  c!  vital  mforrr.ati.on  nec- 
es.sary  to  an  understanding  of  the  purposes, 
aims,  and  activities  of  Marxian  communism. 
To  complete  the  job  of  tearing  clown  our 
structure  of  free  thought  and  free  press  and 
free  individual  activity  under  the  Constitu- 
tion we  should  only  have  to  resort  to  the 
Hitlerian  mass  destruction  by  burning  all 
books  and  literature  emanating  from  Com- 
munist circles,  or  explaining  Communict 
doctrines.  Such  a  result  would  be  the  com- 
plete negation  of  our  freedom,  and  a  total 
surrender  to  a  febrile  national  hysteria. 

There  are  other  provisions  concerning 
naturalization  and  immigration  which  I 
will  not  discuss  in  detail  but  which  are 
equally  obnoxious  to  thoughtful  Americans 
who   respect   the   Constitution. 

I  hope  you  will  study  this  bill  carefully. 
If  you  do  so.  you  will  cjnclude.  I  think,  as 
I  have,  that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
measures  ever  pressented  to  the  American 
Congress.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  It, 
and  I  an  very  proud  that  I  did.  even  though 
I  stood  alone  among  the  Congressmen  from 
New  England. 

With  usual  regards  and  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phujp  J.  Philbin. 


End  Irish  Partition  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  F 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PKILBIN 

OF    MAiSA<  HUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr  PHIL3IN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  to  include 
therein  an  excellent  article  on  the  mili- 
tar\'  ;mpiication>  of  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land by  Mr.  Samuel  Crawford.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Home  Weekly,  Ave  Maria. 

This  Ls  a  very  thoughtful,  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  whole  question  of  parti- 
tion and  It  efTectively  points  up  the  de- 
sirability of  unitmy  the  Irish  now.  not 
only  because  this  is  morally,  pol.tically, 
and  militarily  desirable,  but  al.so  because 
it  will  contribute  so  m.uch  to  unified 
defense  of  Western  Europe. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  our  Govfrnment 
will  ;oon  take  action  concerning  this 
vital  question  and  move  to  impress  upon 
the  Governm.ent  of  Great  Britain  the 
urgency  of  e.stabluhmg  unity,  amicable 
relations  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
between  all  segments  of  the  Irish  people 
based  on  democratic  prmcipies  Our 
British  friends  should  be  advised  that  we 
expect  them  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
mar.shalUng  all  our  resources  and 
strengthenin?  all  our  allies  m  order  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  free  world. 

It  IS  somewhat  inconsistent  that  the 
British  Government  .-r-hculd  recognize 
Red  China,  whose  armed  forces  are  pres- 
ently slaughtering  American  boys  m  Ko- 
rea, and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  move 
to  unify  and  strengthen  the  noble  Irish 
Nation,  whose  sons  and  descendants  in 
such  overwhelming  numbers  havt  stood 


so  gallantly  and  at  such  great  cost  and 
sacrifice,  by  the  caure  of  freedom  when- 
ever it  has  been  assailed.  It  ls  ver>-  dii9- 
cult  for  Am.encans  to  understand  the 
British  viewpoint  m  any  event,  nor  can 
we  understand  the  viewpoint  of  many  of 
our  so-called  friends  and  allies.  They 
talk  ad  infinitum  in  the  United  Nations 
about  fr-eriom,  democracy  and  the  other 
attributes  of  the  free  way  of  hfe.  They 
vote  to  check  aggression  and  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  American  arms  in  en- 
forcing the  decrees  and  orders  of  the 
United  Nations  but,  when  the  chips  are 
down,  and  real  sacrifices  are  at  hand, 
they  >end  very  little  help 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  change  m 
this  attitude  and  that  hencefonh  we  caji 
rely  upon  Britain  and  our  other  fnends 
and  allies  to  join  more  wholeheartedly 
with  u.>  in  our  e^orts  to  stem  the  ominous 
tides  of  communism  and  disruption 
which  are  sweeping  across  the  earth.  An 
immediate  ending  of  the  partition  of 
Ireland  would  be  an  excellent  v.ay  for 
them  to  begin  a  .eenuine  policy  of  co- 
operation and  effective  support  of  demo- 
cratic aims  The  above-mentioned  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Crawford,  follows: 

The  P.^r.TmcN  or  Iek-anb 
( By  Samuel  Crawford  i 

In  the  United  States  Senate  en  July  31. 
Senator  Hinst  Cabot  Lou;e  advocated  Amer- 
ican mediation  between  Ireland  and  her 
neighbor.  Great  Britain.  Ireland,  the  Sen- 
ator .-sminded.  was  an  Atlantic  nation  "pos- 
sessing strategic  terrain  and  valuable  man- 
power "  Senator  Lodge  declared  that  the 
United  States  "should  use  its  good  offlces  to 
promote  whatever  adiu'itments  are  necessary 
between  Ireiand  and  ijpai:;  and  liieir  neigh- 
bors, so  that  they  can  help  the  rest  of  ^he 
non-Communist  world.  '  In  the  ca^e  ol  Ire- 
land the  problem  to  be  adjusted  Is.  of  course, 
partition,  by  wiiich  six  counties  of  north- 
east Ireland  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland  and  stUl  occupied  by  Britain. 

Let  it  be  noted  at  once  that  partition, 
this  source  of  grave  international  friction, 
e.xists  in  an  area  of  peculiar  sensitivity,  an 
area  that,  strategically  speaking,  has  been 
called  part  of  the  United  States  This  global 
concept  of  national  territory  has  been  enun- 
ciated with  soldierly  directness  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  chiefs  of  stafl.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley.  He  was  asked.  "What  now 
constitutes  the  United  States  of  America  in 
defense  terms?"  "The  reply  to  this  question 
was  dehnite  and  quotable,  says  Wythe  WU- 
Uams  m  tlie  Birmingham  i  Alabiima  i  News  of 
June  13.  1950.  "Here  is  the  reply  as  outlined 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs: 

"  'In  defense  ternas.  the  United  States  of 
America  now  embraces  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Alaska.  Greenland,  all  of  North,  Cen- 
tr.'.l.  and  Soutii  America,  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  Western  Europe.  England.  Ireland. 
and  the  .Azores  Over  this  vaat  portion  of  the 
world  the  responsibility  of  guardianship  Is 
now  largely  In  cur  hands'." 

Since  the  Korean  crisis  the  number  of  re- 
sponsible ncTkspaper  columnists  who  have 
see.i  the  inherent  fallaciousness  of  partition 
as  a  soiutio.i  in  Korea  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease Said  Dorothy  Thompson  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  (Washington,  D.  C.i  for  July  15, 
1950  "We  are  ostensibly  fighting  to  *  *  • 
drive  the  North  Koreans  behind  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  thus  reestablishing  the  un- 
tenable status  quo  which  made  the  aggres- 
sion jKJSsible." 

For  vears  eminent  Catholic  churchmen 
have  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  they  consider 
right  lies  as  regards  the  partition  ot  the 
historic  Irish  nation.  For  example.  His  Ex- 
celiency  the  Most  Reverend  P-ichard  J  Cush- 
ing.  D.  D.,  archbishop  oi  Boston,  said  in  his 
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of  Um  0«n«»n 

Otto  D»beih»».  hM  •!»  twMfht  m  b«ck 
^»I7  to  ttnt  prtnctplM.  wmtnum  «o  tbe 
War.  BMMp  Otb^ui  sUtcd  at  To- 
"raopii  mi»t  r«*ii»  tl^at  n  u  im- 
(0  4tvMB  a  xiauon  ty  unnatural 
tTOAtien  or  an  Iron  curtain.  Such  a  coun- 
try wUX  alwaya  dMtn  to  com*  toccther  acala 
and  he  unttwl " 

The  W*w  York  Ttmm  t£  JtHj  IS.  1»50.  re- 
nortcd  Buhop  DibeUW  ^MUmenx  un<Jer  th« 
5poStr«if**oo.:  -Blahop  .««.  Korea  a. 
laaon  for  in»--4MhcItua  finds  Ocrman  ptetura 

,„,irT  eoaparabtc  vtth  nation  too  long 
^KMcd."  It  wUl  be  Htmlc  H  th«  public  la 
tbe  detnoeratJc  countrtea  eventually  come  to 
reallre  the  ertla  of  the  a-year-lOBf  partition 
In  G^mAny  and  take  ««epa  to  re-jnlte  It  but 
faa  to  If  itar  ih*  ertla  of  the  SO-year-lcng 
a  at  Iretand-  That  would  be  a 
tlMMVh  not  nn"— **'   tneonslctency. 

•Hm  f  ~*«  U9  raaatac  ""^    ^*  *"  ^^' 

ttnc  _iiiUullT  aoae  to  the  date  when  world 
waTra  wOl  rip  aiToaa  the  world  Uke  a  taule 
tiiro««h  uik  K  the  prohlawi  «<  partition 
ta  not  aettied  peacefully  arooad  the  eouncU 
tab)*  while  there  to  XiXBt  to  talk  it  may  be 
too  Ut*  to  aectle  n  so  for  a  kin«  tUn*.  Tbe 
fOBaaqucfKes  o(  cocttnued  deUy  wUl  not  he 
Bcrei-r  paper  ln|u»tice.  At  the  rery  beat 
tbtj  will  be— 

1  Par  th*  fc»fal  KatlonalUts  of  northeast 
Irvtend:  couUnued  opprcMion  m  the  BrltUh 
poUee  alBto  wadm  the  British  fia«: 

3  Tot  D«l«iiil  as  a  whole:  Internal  stress 
and  frtctton  with  th«  neanM  neighbor. 
Great  Britain: 

S.  For  the  ■eateiu  democracies  as  s  whole: 
the  Joes  of  Ireland's  cooperatlr'n  In  actual 
warfar»— the  absence  of  a  unified  Ireland's 
full  cooperation  In  defense  and  attack— the 
Isck  of  what  Sen/* tor  Hnntr  Cabot  Loocb 
recently   called   strategic   terrain  and   valu- 


ButtrttTf  IndlgnatUm  can  be  rery  mL^lead- 
ln«.  It  U  selecttT*  tadlcnatton  which  causes 
■o  many  weli-lntenttostod  peopU  to  turn  a 
band  eye  to  tyranny  to  one  place,  while  cam- 
P^iyntny  Tlcortwaly  and  with  much  cuing 
ot    aul|>tafe    asalnrt     tyranny     elsewhere. 


Ocmuin  totalitarianism  was  Tanqulahed  In 
World  War  n— with  the  asststsnee  o*  Rus- 
sian loUUtartanlsm  A  bttnd  eye  tra»  tamed 
to  that  direction  and  the  ohrlouB  leaaon  re- 
garding SoTlet  capabilities  and  Intentions 
WM  not  drawn  from  tbe  sssssrt nation  of 
tttonla,  LatTla.  and  LlihuaiUa.  For  these 
other  coontnea  were  in  the  Russian  sphere 
at  tnftuenee.  One  must  not  ask  awkward 
qoeatlona.  And  now  Buartan  totalltar-.anUm 
threatens  the  world  with  worM  war  III  The 
sU-county  police  stai*  with  lu  SpecUl 
Powers  Acts  U.  forsooth.  In  tbe  Brittoh  spher* 
oC  uifluence  Is  the  atuttide  of  the  great 
tfBOtocracy  of  the  West  (which  to  its  ever- 
^^.^— «~j  ovdlt  stlU  recocnlir*  diplom»ttcmi)y 
the  countries  of  Irtonla.  LatrU  and  Uthua- 
nla)  to  be  one  of  aoalDienrentlon  so  far  aa 
Ireland  u  conewnad?  Are  we  just  to  ehrug 
our  Bhruldera  In  pottte  aloofnessT  Bueh  an 
attitude  U  hardly  in  keepUiK  with  the  cru- 
sading xeal  of  a  great  nation  which  has  the 
will  and  the  way  to  show  prsrti'.-ally  that 
tt  lores  jostle*  and  hates  Iniquity. 


It  may  not  be  cut  of  place  to  fto  back  to 
prlnctples.  I  hare  contended  that  It 
,rtU  ir**»  tJT  concord  and  peace  amoiui  the 
patvi"<«  If  Ireland  U  reunited.  Expediency 
counsels  judlctoue  intervention  by  an  honest 
broker  such  as  the  United  States.  In  the  In- 
ter«sts  of  world  peace.  But  this  should  not 
bund  the  detached  obaerTer  to  the  fact  that 
tb*  case  for  the  unification  of  Ireland  rests 
also  en  principle.  If  a  pickpocket  swipes 
John  Doe's  billfold  any  honest  cltlaen  may 
poastbty  chase  after  hUn  for  the  sound  reason 
that  aa  long  as  the  crUrilnal  U  at  lartce  be  Is 
a  general  source  of  trouble  to  the  nelghbor- 

tjood no  one  know*  whose  turn  It  will  be 

next.  But  do  not  blame  John  Do*  If  he  gets 
active  not  on  general  altruistic  grounds  but 
for  the  partlcTilar  selfish  purpose  of  getting 
hack  his  own  property  After  all.  he  has  a 
right  to  his  own  property  In  strict  Justice. 

If  John  Doe  Impetuously  shouts  "stop 
thief.'  a  third  party  would  sound  rather 
ridiculous  li  he  were  to  buttonhole  John 
Doe  and  say :  "Look  here,  old  chapfpfe.  beastly 
noise  that.  what.  We  rejUiy  dont  Uke  peo- 
ple shouting  in  tills  neighborhood,  you 
know.  What,  you  ssy.  your  billfold  was 
swiped,  old  man?  Too  bad.  of  course,  but 
really  vou  know  the  chiip  who  took  It  may  be 
making  good  use  of  It.  what.  But  please — 
no  shouting  here."  II  the  thief,  not  a  third 
party,  were  to  try  and  sell  John  Doe  that  line. 
the  latter  5  feelings  can  be  Imagained.  but 
hardly  described. 

The  principle  on  which  Ireland's  case  for 
reunion  rests  Is  a  principle  well  understood 
m  Aa:erlca.  If  not  always  el.wwhere.  It  Is 
the  principle  of  national  self-determination. 
The  eseence  of  democracy  Ues  In  the  right  of 
a  people  freely  to  determine  how  they  are  to 
b*  governed.  The  unit  for  self-determlna- 
Uon  to  the  nation.  Ireland  through  a  na- 
tionhood of  2.000  years  has  that  right.  Ire- 
Und  through  700  years  of  resUtance  has  that 
right.  Partition  is  the  denial  of  th*  right  to 
teir-determlnatlon.  It  Is  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  msjorlty  will  of  a  people.  Abraham  Un- 
colns  words  at  Indianapolis  In  February 
1861.  are  pertinent:  "On  what  rightful  prin- 
ciple.' he  asked,  "may  a  SUte.  not  being 
more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  Nation  In 
soil  and  population,  break  up  the  Nation  and 
then  coerce  a  proportionally  larger  subdl- 
Tlsion  of  Itself,  In  tlie  most  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  U  con- 
ferred on  a  district  of  a  country,  with  Its 
people,  by  merely  calling  It  a  State'" 

Partition  was  Imposed  by  the  Brltl-^h  Oo7- 
emment  with  the  misguided  support  of  a 
Tory  group  In  northeast  Ireland  agatost  the 
passionate  protest  of  the  oTerwhelmlng  ma- 
jority of  the  insh  people.  Bstabliahed  by 
force,  it  to  maintained  by  force,  and  by  the 
ahameleas  manipulation,  with  BrUUh  con- 
nivance of  electoral  boundaries  wlthm  the 
cut-off  area.  Perpetual  li.terfcrence  In  a 
nation's  Internal  affairs  by  an  outside  power 
Is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 
Partition  gravely  Injure*  economically,  polit- 
ically and  culturally,  both  parU  of  Ireland. 

CotmtUig  heads  there  are  roughly  t^- 
thlrds  of  the  voters  In  northeast  Ulster  la 
favor  of  partition  and  one- third  in  favor  of 
unity  so  that  a  chang*-ov*r  of  one-sixth  of 
the  total  electorate  plus  one  man  would  glv* 
a  majority  for  unity.  Thus  with  the  present 
slow  and  steady  turn-over  uf  Informed  opin- 
ion, with  the  kinsmen  of  William  Orr  and 
Harry  llunro  and  Henry  J<»y  MrCracken  re- 
turning to  the  allegiance  of  their  republican 
ancest«>rs  of  1798.  one  might  ekpeet  that  In 
tl>e  foeeaaeabl*  future  the  problem  would 
autOBMtlcally  disappear  However,  the  ger- 
rymandering of  the  electoral  btniiidarles 
prevenu  any  sueh  almpl*  suluUou.  As  the 
po(>ulatlon  In  favor  of  a  unified  Ireland  grows 
the  etoctoral  boundarl**  are  again  altered  to 
Insure  a  pernunent  U)Cal  majority  of  piem- 
beri  of  Parl\fment  opp<jelng  the  unification 
of  IreUnd. 


The  unnatural  manipulation  of  electoral 
dUfrtcta  in  order  to  give  a  facade  of  r^P«<- 
tabtuty   to  Tory  machinations   and    to    in- 
,ure  a  permanent  parUamenury  majorltyln 
favor    of    the   Brltt.<»h   occupation    has    been 
brought  to  a   fine  art   In  the  •«/°^;;^"^" 
Take    County    Fermanagh.     In    aU    Ireland 
there  are  32  counties.     Fermanagh  Is  one  of 
the    30-county    block   which    wants    Ireland 
to  be  one  national  entity.    Now  In  Fertna- 
na«rh  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  Six 
County    Parliament    In    February    1919.    the 
NatlonalUts  polled  15.CO0:  they  won  one  seat. 
The  Torlea  polled  13.000:  they  won  tr^o  seats. 
Derry  city  founded  by  St.  ColmcUle.  Is  as 
one  mlKht  expect.  Nationalist  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.  29.000  to   18  000.     But  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  were  not  exhausted. 
To  deprive  the  NatlonalUts  of   tlie   Parlia- 
mentary seat,  the  city  electoral  division  w»s 
res'raneed.     Pr^rt  of   the  city  was  omitted 
altogether.      Then    the   city    boundaries    for 
FarUamentary  elections  only  were  stretched 
8  mUes  into  the  county  to  gather  enough 
Tory  vcte*  to  ecllpue  the  Nationalists  In  the 
truncated  city  Itself. 

The  same  pattern  of  gerrymandering  ap- 
pears m  the  elections  to  local  bodies.  In 
district  after  district  It  is  made  Impossible 
for  the  Nationalist  majority  to  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  local  representatives.  Tyrone 
Is  typical.  In  Tyrone  where  the  Tories  are 
on'.y  40  percent  cf  the  population  they  polled 
nearly  66  percent  of  the  representation  on 
the  county  oiuncU. 

The  detached  observer  Is  aware  from  time 
to    time    of    an    Insh    educational    program 
against  partition  directed  at   men   of   good 
will    In    countries    like    the    United    States 
where    there    tt    a    functioning   democracy. 
The  detached  observer  Is.  however,  entitled 
to  ask  what  are  the  Irish  in  Ireland  doing 
about  providing  a  solution  for  the  problem. 
One  reply  Is  this— if  the  British  would  Just 
get    out    the    problem    wuuld    solve    itself. 
There  tt  much  truth  in  this  contention.    But 
exactly  on  what  lluea  would  the  most  prob- 
able solution  be?    The  leaders  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  are  prepared  to  accept  a 
Federal  solution  under  which  the  reserved 
powers  at  present  exercised  by  London  would 
be  uansf  erred  to  an  all -Ireland  Parliament. 
whUe    the   Belfast   area   would   retain   local 
autonomy  with  much  the  same  powers  as 
at  present.     Such  a  solution  would  appear 
to  be  not  only  a  reasonable  one  but  a  feasible 
one. 

The  hand  of  friendship  has  been  extended 
by  the  leaders  of  Irtth- Ireland  for  many 
years.  On  February  9.  1939.  the  then  Taott- 
each  (Prime  Mlnttterl  Mr.  Eamon  de  Valera 
could  say  In  the  Unity  debate  In  the  Iri^h 
Senate.  "My  hand  has  been  out  always  snd 
never  for  one  Instant,  though  sometimes  we 
had  to  put  up  with  a  good  many  rebuffs, 
did  I  full  to  have  my  hand  out  "/  The  re- 
sponsible Cabinet  Mlrttter  In  the  present 
goverumeni.  Mr.  Sean  MacBrlde.  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  has  stated: 

-While  we  are  determined  to  reesLibltth 
the  unity  of  Ireland  and  to  ensure  th.^t  the 
will  of  the  Irish  people  will  prevail  in  their 
own  Island  without  outside  Interference  our 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  six  counties  hav* 
nothing  to  fear  from  vtt  We  will  giiaran- 
tee  them  In  a  united  Ireland  complete  re- 
Uglotis  and  democratic  freedom  and  are  pre- 
pared to  give  them  any  reasonable  safesuards 
that  may  be  nec^-ssary  to  allay  any  fears  real 
or  imaginary  that  they  may  have  "" 

At  Downpatrlck.  County  Down,  recently 
Mr  MacBrlde  pointed  out  that  In  an  All-Ire- 
land Parliament  the  present  Six  County 
Parliament  vrould  wield  much  influence  and 
might  well  participate  in  an  All-Ireland  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  MacBrlde  said:  "The  advent 
of  Six  County  representatives  In  an  All -Ire- 
land ^rllament  might  well  reeult  In  a  gov- 
ernment wherein  the  present-day  partltlon- 
Uts  would  participate  " 

Ir  i«  regrettable  th»t  the  realism  »id  rea- 
sonableness  of   successive   Dublin    admintt- 
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trations  have  not  found  an  echo  In  the 
northeaat  of  Ireland.  Free  Ireland  has  no 
Commun'ttt  Party  and  no  Communtot  prob- 
lem A  strong  umted  Ireland  would  be  a 
stout  shield  for  the  west  in  the  ptaeent 
ideological  struggle  against  atheistic  commu- 
nism. The  present  set-up  of  divided  Ire- 
land weakens  Ireland  and  weakens  the  dem- 
ocratic world.  Thua  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  persons  to  endangered  by  the  prejudice  of 
a  small  group  of  politicians  in  northeast 
Qlcter  and  in  Kngland.  There  are  times 
when  moral  preasuit  can  Justifiably  be 
brought  to  bear  on  obstinate  groups  m  the 
Intcresu  of  whole  peoples;  and  surely  this 
to  a  case  in  point. 


The  Primary  Function  of  .^ir  Pov<er 


EXTESSIOS  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WID.NALL 

or  KEW  JEa&TT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFP.ESKST ATIVTS 

WednescUiy,  December  13, 1950 

Mr  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  r«- 

▼waal  our  forces  have  encountered  In 
Korea  is  as  unexpected  as  it  was  avoid- 
able. We  have  had  almost  6  months  to 
limit  the  battlefield,  and  buiid  up  our 
own  advantage.  Instead,  after  winning 
notable  victories,  we  are  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  an  overwhelmins  force  of  Chi- 
nese Communists,  who  may  indeed  be 
able  to  drive  us  off  the  Korean  peninsula. 

I  am  not  one  who  cries  for  anyone's 
head,  or  who  ventures  to  blame  any  one 
leader,  political  or  military,  for  the  cur- 
rent debacle.  I  will  speak  out.  however. 
In  support  of  the  air  power  that  could 
have  made  our  early  victories  secure, 
that  would  have  stabiliied  the  situation, 
and  that  we  still  must  employ  if  we  are 
not  to  go  down  to  defeat  m  a  third  world 
war. 

With  air  power  the  battlefield  can  be 
Isolated,  and  from  behind  a  strong  de- 
fense line  the  attack  can  be  carried  to  the 
enemy,  in  Korea,  in  place  of  following 
this  doctrine  of  the  proper  use  of  air 
r.  we  dispersed  our  troops,  made 
vulnerable  to  Chinese  Communist 
treachery,  and  attandoned  the  advan- 
taces  we  had  previously  eained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  writer  on  air  power 
who  fully  understands  the  doctiine  and 
proper  emplo\-ment  cf  air  power,  is  Gill 
Robb  Wilson.  He  is  fair,  he  is  objective, 
and  he  never  confuses  the  issue.  In  his 
eoiumn.  The  A:r  World,  in  the  December 
1  iawe  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  written: 

Reams  have  been  written  ab../Ut  the  use  of 
air  power  in  Korea  and  principally  about 
close  support  tactical  air  power.  There  to  a 
danger  In  this  which  must  not  go  unnoted. 
The  danger  U  that  in  enihusiaam  for  the 
auxllla.-y  use  of  air  power  vre  forget  Iw  pri- 
mary function  and  neglect  to  hew  to  the 
prlaclpka  ofjLhat  function.     •     •     • 

FUadaaMntaliy.  the  genius  of  Amcrlc&n  air 
povM  to  to  prevent  the  newrtty  ot  great 
pttchcd  battles  by  our  armlaa  against  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Asiatic  Oommnnists. 
Failure  to  utilise  thto  gemus  literally  brought 
disaster  In  North  Korea.  Kindred  failure  on 
future  battittAelds  well  might  cost  the  txii- 
Tlval  of  the  tree  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  asCbisexting  in 
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air -power  doctrtr^ 

since   the  Inchon 

•-  — hbotind  Ktrat- 

r.:rd  world  war 
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Wii.son'i  timely  warnir.s  that  we  are  not 
only  misusing  our  a:r  pc^yer.  :n  which  we 
alone  have  super.oniy  to  the  Chinese 
Com.TnuruiLs,  but  are  erid^ngenng  ihe 
future  of  the  entire  free  world. 
The  article  is  as  follows  : 

Meamred  ^7  .*.rr.T;c£ 
the   campaign    :-.    K  -"^ 
laudinp  has  repre<^    • 
egy.  which  If  foUcv  _  : 
would  assure  defeat. 

By  the  criteria  of  air  doctrine  the  t7nlted 
Katlocs  would  hare  cetabliahed  a  strong  de- 
fense Une  across  the  narrow  vaistllne  cf 
Korea  from  Pyongyang  to  Wonsan.  Then 
from  behind  this  line  air  power  would  hare 
been  thrown  to  explcdt  the  area  north  to 
the  Yalu  BlTcr  and  advance  made  ocUy  when 
air  power  could  aasure  that  it  had  tbe  situa- 
tion under  relatire  control 

Had  Red  China  elected  to  advance  against 
the  UN  defense  line  through  the  mountairj 
in  winter  aiul  in  the  face  of  attacking  air 
power  her  task  would  have  been  enoraaoos. 
Had  Red  China  chosen  not  to  adrance  she 
would  hare  been  in  the  f^eld  with  a  vast  army 
to  no  purpose.  In  neither  case  need  the  ITK 
hare  modified  its  sUted  ob)ectlT«  of  proceed- 
ing ultimately  to  the  Manchurlan  boundary. 


Pur  darner:: 


Hovarar.  In  place  of  foUowtef  the  atr  doc- 
trine of  isolation  of  the  battlefteld.  which 
was  brilliantly  accompitohed  prior  to  the 
Inchon  landings,  the  UN  'crces  were  dis- 
persed across  a  barUefleld  which  was  not  Iso- 
lated and  ran  head-on  Into  the  Reds  from 
acro&s  the  Talu. 

!To  military  ctxnmander  on  earth  better 
know?  his  science  than  General  MacArthtir. 
and  no  one  ever  has  employed  a:r  power 
better  than  he. 

What  accounu  for  the  nK>ve8  which  led  to 
the  last  fateftil  situation  at  UK  foroes  to 
uniuiown  at  this  writing.  Was  It  a  calcu- 
lated risk  which  backfired  due  to  breakdown 
In  liitelllgence?  Was  it  intemationai  politi- 
cal pressure  overriding  military  science?  Was 
it  extraordinary  ill  iTortune  In  weather  irtilch 
disrupted  reasoned  timetables?  Was  it  in- 
calculable partisan  activity  such  as  the  So- 
viets have  featured  on  other  battlefields? 

Any  of  these  or  none  or  ail  together  may 
have  conspired  to  produce  the  end  result  of 
disaster.  With  this  we  are  not  concerned. 
Our  concern  to  that  cur  farces  were  made 
vulnerable  to  Red  China  treachery  of  un- 
declared war  because  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  function  of  air  power  as  a  primary  force 
was  Tioiated. 

roEcrr  pumait  ivm^ium 

P.?am5  have  been  written  about  the  use  of 
air  power  in  Korea  and  prtncipaUy  aboirt 
close  support  tactical  air  power.  There  Is  a 
daiger  in  this  which  must  not  go  unnoted. 
The  danger  to  that  in  enthtHtasm  for  the 
auxiliary  use  of  atr  power  we  forget  Its  pri- 
mary function  and  neglect  to  hew  to  the 
principles  of  that  function. 

The  advantage  of  close-support  aviation  as 
had  by  our  ground  forces  tn  Korea  would 
never  be  had  by  either  side  in  Uke  degrre  in  a 
major  campaign  of  a  third  world  war.  Our 
avution  cctUd  provide  such  suf^xxt  in  Korea 
only  because  it  had  scant  opposition  aloft, 
and  did  provide  It  only  because  the  situa- 
tion was  so  desperate.  Tactical  air  power 
In  Korea  was  basically  on  a  rescue  mission 
for  most  of  the  campaign  prior  to  Inchon. 

Ordinarily,  ground  forces  would  not  b« 
caijght  in  such  desperate  straits.  If  Army 
commanders  get  to  calling  upon  air  power 
for  such  routine  use  we  shall  shortly  have 
frittered  away  our  air  forces  in  an  auxiliary 
capacity.  This  would  mean  the  end  cf 
American  air  supremacy  and  bring  the  United 
States  to  the  dilemma  of  matching  man- 
power with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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to 

YofosUvia 

EXTE?.'S:O.N'  OF  RTT.I.aRKS 
..J" 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

cr  Nrvv-    -Tif-rr 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EFF.r-E-.TAT:-.  ES 

Wednesday.  December  13.  IS  SO 

Mr  WOL\'ERTCN  Mr  S:>;  aker.  the 
bill  now  before  the  Ecuse  to  provide  S?8.- 
000.000  t«j  relieve  hunt^er  aiiC  .-;a;-. ^:ioa 
in  Yugoslavia  :>  or.-i  ::.a:  p.  e>* :i:*.-  a  crn- 
plexity  of  :h :_:-::•  .-^  ..  re  ..::  of  th-  po- 
litical atuatir.  ::■  m  exit's  throu-hcut 
the  world  tod.-'-  I"  n*  ■.»:-=  c-x'i-icn  dif- 
ficult. A  vote  eithei  for  .r  a;jiin-^t  the 
tull  is  eoually  (^len  to  seneu^  c..^    ion. 

The  desire  to  relieve  suSern;  and 
hunger  is  basic  and  fundarneiii...  m  our 
Nation.  It  has  found  expression  all 
through  our  hist<»7  as  a  nation  It  has 
been  ezteDded  to  all  tsrpes  snd  kinds  of 
people.  We  have  never  draw-n  an:  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  nor  to 
the  tv-pe  of  goremment  under  which  the 
peoples  we  have  helped  lived.  Human 
need  has  beoi  the  criterion  th.^t  has 
guided  our  ooone. 

On  the  other  hand  our  Ni^.tior;  i^  'un- 
alterably opposed  to  communism  Yugo- 
slavia is  a  communistic  nation  and  ruled 
by  a  dictator.  Should  our  dislike  for 
ctMnmunism  prevail  over  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend help  to  a  people  in  need  of  food? 
This  is  the  question  presented  for  deci- 
sion. Wm  myadf  I  am  willing  to  vcte  for 
the  bill  on  the  assumption  that  the  need 
exists  and  that  the  moneys  will  be  spent 
to  reliere  hunger. 

Howevw.  there  is  another  element  It 
seems  to  me  ttuit  can  properly  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  maldng  a  decL^ion. 
but  it  is  tiased  on  expediency  rather  thaa 
any  fundaments  principle.  I  refer  to 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  during 
the  debate  that  Marshal  Tito  Las  30  to 
33  divisions  that  could  be  thro«Ti  into  a 
war  against  Russia.  Whether  this  would 
be  done  no  one  can  say.  but  the  thought 
that  they  might  l>e  so  used,  is  based  upon 
the  known  antagonism  that  now  exists 
between  Tito  and  Stalin.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  giving  of  the  relief 
provided  for  in  this  bill  is  expected  to 
create  a  fnendly  feeling  upon  the  part 
of  the  Yugosla\-ian  people  and  its  leaders 
toward  our  Nation  in  the  event  of  war 
^■ith  Russia.  No  one  will  doubt  that  we 
need  all  the  friends  we  can  get  from  any 
source.  It  is  mv  opinion,  with  this  effort 
to  obtain  help  from  Yugoslavia  in  return 
for  the  relief  we  will  extend  under  the 
provisions  cf  the  pending  bill,  that  it 
m;eht  also  be  well  to  take  some  appro- 
priate action  that  will  insure  help  to  us 
from  Spain  and  Nationalist  China. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  tne:?  are 
opposed  to  communism  and  wouid  be 
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glad  azKl  willins  to  assisK  « in  the  event 
of  war  with  RusBia.  tt  is  only  a  gamble 
vbether  help  voold  come  to  us  from 
TttSOsIaTia  in  a  conflict  with  Rxis&ia.  It 
iB  a  certainty  with  respect  to  Spain  and 
Why  do  we  discard  or  neglect  a 

,    and    accept    uncertainty?    I 

hop?  we  wUl  soon  adopt  a  reaUsUc  poiicy 
-in  this  matter  of  building  up  frtendshipa 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  stand  by 
our  ilde  m  the  hour  of  need. 


A  Pie*  ior  Nihoaal  Uaiiy 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  h.  LEHMAN 

IX  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  trNITKD  STATES 

Thundat.  December  14  ilegislatwe  daw 
of  M'-.dcv.  Nowewtber  27).  1959 

Mr  UEHMAN.  Mr  President,  on  the 
evening  of  December  12  I  made-an  ad- 
dress in  New  York  aty  at  a  dinner  of 
the  I>einocrauc  National  Committee. 
My  address  wai  a  piea  for  national  unity. 
I  calied  upon  both  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Danocratic  Party  to  forget 
about  1352  and  to  thmk  and  act  only  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  #isk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  pnnted  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccon>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IP— iMM  Dbmocbatk   NATKm*L   CoMMirnz 

DOncXB.    TCCBUT    Ktkxixc.    Dbctmezs    13. 

1»50.  WALDoay-AaroDA  Horn,  Nrw  Tone 

Crrr 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonlgtit  and  to  see  <o 
manj  old  frlccds. 

But  tonight  Is  not  the  time  for  txasdl  pleas- 
antrtaB  or  small  pontics.  These  are  times 
tor  tpber  tbougbt.  for  pmyerful  renection. 
TlMs*  art  tintes  for  sctlon.  but  not  (or  hys- 
teria mad  not  for  p«nic.  ni -considered  action 
could  b*  as  dancsrons  as  no  action  at  all. 
A  false  step,  vrco  a  false  word,  can  lead  to 
disaster 

At  no  time  since  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public has  our  ooontnr  been  In  greater  dan- 
fcr  than  it  Is  today.  The  military  situation 
la  Korea  is  still  shrotMtod  in  doubt.  Oxir 
ttooughts  must  turn  to  the  gaiiant  military 
forces  of  the  t7nit«d  Nationa.  who  are  so 
courageously  a;*»«*ti|r  fyin«*  unprecedented 
odds.  Our  hearts  and  oar  unauUsg  grati- 
tude go  o\rt  to  our  railant  aoldters  and  ma- 
rUM*  who  arc  sssirtng  to  rests bltsh  s  stable 
ttMt  of  dtofasaa  *fr*****  ttM  organized  horde 
oC  CUaaM  OomfBunist  Inraders  wiio  so 
-  treadMHKNiaiy  fen  upon  .  hem. 

■o  one  can.  as  yet.  predict  with  assurance 
what  the  course  of  tiattie  may  be  I  bcp« 
and  p.ay  that  ti»  front  will  be  stabilized 
and  that  the  lighting  In  Korea  wUl  come  to 
an  ez^d  on  terms  which  we  can  accept  with 
boaor.  But  It  wooM  b*  *tta«  utoaost  folly 
under  prsMDt  drewaManeM  not  to  reeog- 
Blai  the  critical  sittiatlon  with  which  we  are 
aonfrSBitad. 

While  I  liare  pointed  out  to  you  that  the 
tanmedlate  situation  is  slirouded  in  doubt 
titers  sre  some  things  ttiat  in  the  past  weeks 
have  tweome  abundantly  tia^. 

wbatever  the  fortttnaa  of  war.  It  is 
ttet   we   will   make   no   dtalnmorable 


c  :i  ;.  r  :v.;s«>  with  an  aggreasor.  To  do  so 
would  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  our  free- 
dom-loring  people.  To  do  so  would  dash 
the  hopes  which  we  hsTe  not  yet  abandoned 
of  buikUng.  through  the  United  Nations,  an 
effective  system  cf  collective  security. 

We  CJtnnot  compromise  the  baalc  cause  for 
which  we  fight.  We  cannot  compromise  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  or  the  principle  of 
reepect  for  the  liberties  ot  our  sister  natlors. 
Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  In  Korea  Is  only  part  of  our 
.  It  Is  only  part  ol  our  problem.  The 
to  oor  national  survival,  to  the  cause 
fight  for.  to  the  cause  for  which  our 
forces  in  Korea  have  made  measureless  sacrl- 
floea.  Is  world-wide.  There  are  Imminent 
threats  in  Iran.  In  Indochina,  in  Malaya.  In 
B9ma.  In  the  Philippine?.  In  Osrmany.  In 
Tt^QBlavU.  and  in  all  of  Western  Europe. 
In  our  concentration  on  Korea  we  dare  not 
forget  these  other  threats. 

We  dare  not  undertake  any  action  which 
would  split  and  sliatter  the  unity  of  the  free 
world,  so  precanousiy  forged  and  tempered 
with  the  blood  of  our  sons  In  Korea. 

Third.  It  Is  clear  that  Communist  Russia 
has  set  no  limits  rn  Its  ambitions.  And  now 
that  it  can  no  longer  count  on  advancing 
Its  aim  of  world  dominion  through  subver- 
sion, it  is  willing  to  embark  on  a  mad  career 
of  flagrant  and  unprovoked  aggression.  It 
makes  no  di'erence  whether  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  the  puppet  or  the  partner  of  Marshal 
Stalin  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
North  Koreans  invaded  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  South  Korea  imder  orders  from  Psipmg 
or  Moscow.  In  either  event  the  Kremlin 
stands  publicly  branded  by  its  conduct  in 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  spear- 
head of  a  conspiracy,  aimed  at  all  the  values 
that  free  men  and  women  everywhere  hold 
dear. 

Finally,  it  Is  clear  that  we  have  now  taken 
the  measiire  oi  the  nvenace  which  confronts 
us  And  we  shall  do  whatever  may  be  re- 
quired to  fend  It  off. 

The  task  ahead  will  be  difficult  in  the  ex- 
treme and  will  require  great  sacrifices.  We 
would  far  rather  devote  our  energy  and  cur 
great  industrial  capacity  to  Improving  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  well-being  of  men 
and  women  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
choice,  however.  Is  not  of  our  making. 
Ruthless  men  In  the  Kremlin  seem  bent 
upon  dragging  the  civilized  world  into  a 
holocaust  of  another  war.  While  we  shall 
continue  our  struggle  for  jjeace  In  every 
way  open  to  \is  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
their  challenge  of  war. 

Nothing  letss  than  mobilization  of  our 
manpower  and  our  resources  on  a  great 
scale,  both  militarily  and  economically,  will 
any  longer  suffice.  The  balance  of  power 
which  has  shifted  so  gravely  against  the  free 
world  must  be  restored.  This  is  the  only 
way  which  of?ers  -ny  hope  of  avoiding  a 
general  war.  But.  more  than  this.  It  Is  the 
only  way  of  avoiding  defeat  in  case  war  comes 
in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts. 

The  only  things  that  really  count  now 
are  the  survival  of  this  Nation,  the  lives  of 
otir  fighting  men  overseas,  and  the  freedom 
and  unity  of  the  peace-loving  world.  We 
cannot  hope  to  attain  these  things  unless 
we  have  unity.  Any  other  course  will  lead 
to  disaster. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  determination 
to  preaenre  the  area  of  freedom  and  to  build 
It  into  a  bastion  from  which  the  cause  of 
freedom  may  make  t^ew  advances  This 
awakening  of  the  United  States  to  a  sense 
of  danger  and  to  the  need  for  sacrifice  will. 
I  am  c^^nvlnced.  prove  contagious.  As  we 
assume  ever  more  vigorously  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world  we  will  find  a  growing 
company  of  ready  followers.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  In  particular,  which  suffered 
so  bitterly  in  two  World  Wars,  have  been  hesi- 
tant, as  we  have  been.  U)  face  the  facts  and 
to  dr'..*  from  the  facta  the  necessary  con- 


clusions In  terms  of  action.  Surely  this  Is 
understandable  But  I  su-spect  that  in  meas- 
ure  they  have  been  waiting  for  us.  Without 
us.  their  cause  was.  In  any  event,  lost.  With 
us  their  cause  Ijecomes  a  hopeful  one.  By 
taking  stern  and  formidable  measures  I  am 
convinced  that  we  shall  galvanize  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  into  taking  stern  and  for- 
midable measures  as  well. 

In  our  Idealism  we  found  It  hard  to  t)clleve 
that  anv  group  of  men,  to  satisfy  •heir  mad 
ambitions,  would  be  willing  to  plunge  the 
world  Into  an  orgy  of  destruction  Just  at  a 
time  when  the  advances  in  modern  technol- 
ogy havj  made  it  possible  to  spread  the  good 
things  of  life  over  an  ever-widening  area  In 
our  love  of  Justice  we  have  sought  to  build 
a  world  of  Justice  and  of  law.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  and  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions against  a  background  of  constantly 
growing  strength.  For  there  is  some  slight 
hope  that  the  Kremlin  will  have  a  change 
of  heart  when  It  takes  stock  of  the  immense 
pvjwer  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  arrayed 
against  It. 

But  we  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  danger 
which  confronts  us  and  we  will  not  by  com- 
promise lessen  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our- 
selves and  our  allies  and  friends  abroad. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  outcome  can 
no  longer  be  in  doubt  .As  in  the  case  of 
every  despctlam.  there  are  wealcnesses  in  to- 
talitarian Russia  which  give  promise  of  lU 
ultimate  defeat.  The  structure  of  a  tjTan- 
nlcal  government  is  built  upon  the  unrest 
and  disaffection  of  most  of  Its  subjects. 
Comi  -u  ism  and  a  foreign  dictator  were  Im- 
posed upon  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
They  were  never  freely  accepted.  This  Is  a 
factor  of  the  utmost  Importance  which  I 
believe  will  assert  Itself  Increasingly  as  the 
Western  World  arms.  And  all  history  teaches 
us  f-at  In  the  long  run  evil  must  capitulate 
to  good,  falsehood  to  truth,  and  the  minions 
of  a  slave  state  to  the  spirit  of  free  men  on 
the  march. 

If  we  are  firm  enough  and  wise  enough,  we 
will  avoid  catastrophe.  But  a  household 
divided  against  itself  can  be  neither  firm  nor 
wise  nor  strong.  We  have  the  right  to  expect 
unity  In  the  free  world.  But  beyond  this  we 
have  the  right  to  expect— nay.  to  Insist 
upon — unity  In  world  affairs  at  home.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  to  merge  ou'  differences 
In  a  common  cause,  that  time  Is  now.  United 
in  determination  as  well  as  in  action,  our 
cause  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world 
will  prevail. 

Unity  not  only  can  be  achieved.  It  must  be 
achieved  But  It  cannot  be  achieved  If  one 
group  or  another  seeks  to  make  political  cap- 
ital out  of  national  danger.  It  cannot  be 
achieved  If  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  the  cause 
we  fight  for  as  the  price  of  unity.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  by  Insisting  on  the  sacrifice  of 
this  official  or  that  official  on  the  public  block 
of  unjust  and  undeserved  attack. 

And  so  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  heart 
and  soul  I  call  upon  both  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  to  forget 
about  195:1  and  to  think  and  act  only  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  demand  true  national  unity. 
Those  who  do  not  accede  to  that  demand  at 
whatever  cost  to  personal  pride  or  political 
prospects  will  break  faith  with  our  people 
and  with  the  hopes  of  all  mankind. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  All  the  values 
every  man  holds  dear  are  mope  desperately 
threatened  today  than  at  any  time  In  the 
long  history  of  man's  struggle  for  freedom. 
Faced  with  this  tragic  fact,  there  must  be  no 
question  about  the  manner  in  which  we 
Americana  will  conduct  ourselves.  Marshaled 
solidly  behind  the  P  esldent  of  the  United 
States,  either  through  peaceful  means  If  this 
Is  possible,  or  by  war  if  this  Is  furred  on  us, 
we  shall  see  ihu  thing  th  ough  to  ultimate 
victory.    United  In  a  nrmmnn  cause,  our  h.  b 
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_  .  of  security  and  peace  in  the  world 
will  win  out  and  we  will  find  our  may  through 
this  dark  day  into  the  light  which  lies  be- 
yond. Divided  we  face  ruin  and  possibly 
aUvery.  May  God  give  lu  strength  and  wis- 
dom and  faith. 


Tlie  Ragged  Path  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  RZilARKS 
or 

HON.  OL!N  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  s;rTH  c.f.£OLii«'.\ 

IN  THE  SE?:aTE  op  THE  UlirTED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  14  (legislative  day 

of  Monday,  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  ol  National  Ne'v\-s  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'The  Ru^red  Path  Ahead." 
which  was  taken  from  an  address  by 
Erie  Coc!<e.  Jr ,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  made  before  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  cf  Commerce.  I 
have  read  this  article.  I  have  found  it 
very  interesting,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recopd 

There  ben?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Rccczd  Path  Ahkso 
(By  Erie  Cocke.  Jr.) 

What  I  am  about  to  say  here  may  come 
as  a  shcxrk  to  some  of  you.  My  purpose  is 
to  shock  you.  My  words  can  serve  no  bet- 
ter purpose  than  to  vrake  up  all  the  people. 

There  are  certain  grim  facts  which  every 
American  must  recognize  today  as  tlie 
ABC's  of  American  strrvlval. 

Soviet  Russia  is  our  deadly  en^my. 

Soviet  Russia  is  also  the  deadly  enemy  of 
human  freetlom  everywhere. 

Soviet  Russia  is  pursuing  a  master  plan 
for  world  conqtMst. 

The  war  lards  of  Soviet  Russia  are  Q^lng 
communism  only  as  a  tool  of  world  enslave- 
ment. It  is  the  most  effective  tool  ever  used 
by  any  dictr.tor.  tiecause  It  the  most  versa- 
tile tool  ever  Invented.  It  can  be  made  to 
mean  so  many  different  things  to  so  many 
different  classes  and  masses.  That  is  why 
communism  has  been  so  successful  In  creat- 
ing Red  fifth  columns  everywhere.  Bui  we 
mu5t  never  forget  that  the  drivir^g  urge  be- 
hind communism  Is  Russian  Imperialism. 

Finally,  every  American  must  realize  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  save  us  from  the 
perils  of  communism.  But  a  strong  Amer- 
ica can  save  the  United  Nations. 

Only  a  strong  America — which  means  an 
America  safe  to  be  uith — can  serve  as  the 
Intematlonai  raiiylng  point  fnr  free  men 
and  women  everywhere  in  a  united  and  a 
successful  resistance  to  expandlr.g  world 
communism. 

This  is  the  logic  behind  the  American  Le- 
gion's 1951  peace-tiirough-strength  program. 

In  r.giiting  for  American  strengtti  for 
peace  by  compulsion — and  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  make  sxire  of  peace — 
the  American  Legion  aska: 

1.  Enactment  by  Congreas  without  further 
delay  of  a  universal  mUltary  training  law 
as  the  manpower  framework  cf  a  modem 
American  defease  ntabliahmct^t  plus  ioune- 
dlate  total  mobillzatlcn  of  our  .Armed  Forces 
to  a  full  war  footing.  We  need  the  full  draft 
to  meet  our  immediate  peril.  We  need  uni- 
versal military  tralniitg  for  the  long  pull  as 


the  most  effective  and  leas*  coet!y  fvsterr.  of 
maintaining  necessary  natl  nal  prepared- 
ness. The  -AmpriCi.i  Le?i':n  believes  «e  are 
on  the  br;nx  cr  wcrid  war  III  We  believe 
tiiat  (Xilj  cur  immecLiate  rctaJ  mcbilLzation 
will  discourage  Cjmmunist  leaders  from 
starting  a  total  war. 

2.  LtrengtbeniDg  of  our  own  internal  secu- 
rity through  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
new  Communist -control  law  to  ttae  said  of  at 
least  tnmsobllizlng  every  Commtmlat  beach- 
head in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  Soviet  Russia,  we  don't  want 
to  be  faced  at  the  same  time  with  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  a  vicious  Red  fifth  column  at 
home. 

3.  Curtailment  or  elimination  of  every  pos- 
clfc'e  public  and  private  nonessential  expend- 
ittire. 

Prcm  now  on  national  security  must  have 
first  call  upon  our  national  wealth.  Our 
Government  must  take  the  lead  in  drastic 
reductions  In  all  nondefensc  costs  Our  peo- 
ple must  follow  the  Government's  lead. 

American  dollars  must  become  fighting 
dollars.  They  will  have  no  business  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Jingling  as  spare  cash  In 
individual  pockets. 

%7e  can  never  shrink  fr'>m  the  c't  of  the 
defense  cf  our  freedom,  liowever  stupendous 
It  may  be.  The  cn'y  alternative  ts  iife  upon 
our  bended  knees  as  slaves  of  an  alien 
dictator. 

It  is  part  cf  Soviet  Rtissia's  master  plan 
to  increase  the  cost  of  oar  defense  to  rulnoiii; 
proportions  in  the  hope  we  will  spend  our- 
selves into  disaster.  Joe  Stalin  is  counting 
on  cur  economic  bankniptcy.  He  beUeres 
fondly  tills  is  the  stirest  and  safest  way  of 
destroying  America  without  the  firing  <a  one 
Russian  gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

This  is  a  threat  which  can  only  be  mec  by 
American  willingness  to  undergo  unprece- 
dented Individual  and  collective  sacrifices. 
The  American  way  of  life  has  always  been 
lururtotis.  We  shall  liave  to  settle  for  an 
American  way  of  life  that  can  remain  free 
only  if  it  l>ecomes  frugal. 

This  Is  the  rugged  path  that  stretches 
ahead  of  all  of  us  VT?  are  facing  record 
taxes,  increasing  Government  controls,  and 
growing  dvillsji  shortages.  Thoe  is  no  re- 
lief in  si^ht.  If  we  escape  total  ««r  in  the 
immediate  future,  we  ahall  face  yestrs  of  con- 
tinuing international  tensions  and  recurring 
national  emergencies.  We  cannot  pass  this 
sterneft  of  all  tests  of  cur  patriotism  on  a 
basis  of  politics  as  usual,  business  as  usual. 
pleasui'e  as  usual,  and  spending  as  usual. 
All  of  us  must  rettirn  to  the  old-fashioned 
American  virtties  of  hard  work,  thrift,  and 
sacrifice.  We  must  not  tolerate  shirkers  m 
our  midst - 

There  are.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  only 
shirkers  in  America  today  Ijut  actually  men 
who  call  themselves  Americans,  and  yet  who, 
for  a  "last  buck."  are  willing  to  sell  out  our 
country. 

I  am  referring  to  merchants,  brokers,  ex- 
porters, and  shippers  who  are  trading  with 
our  enemies.  They  consider  it  clever  to  find 
loopholes  in  our  laws  and  in  out  export- 
license  regtilations  to  carry  on  commerce 
With  Communist  nations.  These  men  may 
t>e  within  the  law.  but  they  are  traitors  to 
America.  They  should  be  dealt  with  as 
enemies. 

Tills  unscrupulous  trading  with  Red  Cliina 
is  particularly  perfidious  at  this  time.  We 
are  living  in  fateful  hours.  Red  China  has 
intervened  in  North  Korea.  The  Kremlin 
gang's  most  fervent  desire  Is  to  embroil  us 
in  a  large-scale  war  with  Red  China.  We 
have  nothing  to  gain  In  such  a  war.  Russia 
has  everything  to  gain.  We  cannot  match 
Ctiina's  manpower.  China  is  not  our  real 
enemy.     Soviet   Russia  is. 

An  a!l-out  war  wltl^.  China  can  only  bleed 
iis  to  the  pcint  where  the  b:g  Red  Arir.y  of 


Soviet  Rt:'^*a  can  flatten  vm  Bke  a  steam- 
Tcl'.fT.  We  ccuic  kill  mllikMis  ot  Clune&e  and 
drop  A-boml)6  en  Chinese  citlss.  The 
result  would  be  that  we  wr>uM  cmly 
China  to  make  her  more  smsnaMe  to  licacov 
direction,  lose  countless  pteclouB  Atnerlcan 
lives,  spend  hundreds  at  IMiilons  of  doUsrs. 
and  deplete  o:ir  ^trck  at  atomic  weapooa. 
In  the  end.  If  we  d^d  win  soeh  a  war.  what 
would  tne  victory  profit  us?  Wed  still  have 
Soviet  Russia  to  deai  with. 

Red  China  is  only  a  symptom  cf  world 
diseacc.  The  inteiiigent  approach  to  any 
problem  and  particu' arly  to  the  problem  of 
survivai  la  to  determine  the  ezact  c^use  of 
the  problem  and  deal  with  the  cause 

The  time  for  tnat  resolute  and  drastic 
action  tias  come. 

The  sooner  we  serve  notice  on  Snrlet  Rus- 
sia that  we  will  not  a^ht  any  more  satellites 
which  she  elects  to  'sick"  on  us  but  shaU 
hold  Moscow  respooaibie  for  any  :urther 
aggresskm  and  use  an  ot  cur  ctrer.  h  to 
destroy  ttos  tarecdlng  place  of  world  trouble. 
the  better  off  we  wUl  be 

It  is  taeless  to  make  tiiresta  unless  we 
can  carry  th«o  out. 

Eut  this  Is  s  tiireat  which  ctir  stnvival 
desnsnds.  We  must  build  oxir  strength  to 
mate  SDCh  a  threat  good  That  demrusds 
Ur.  mediate  mobliiration  at  our  A'^ned  Forces 
to  full  war  Ktruigth:  Immediate  enactmoit 
cf  UMT:  a  tough  policy  toward  all  Commu- 
nists and  traitors  at  hosne:  and  a  full  reaU- 
xation  and  piatriotic  wiinngnsH  to  hear  the 
burden  of  sacrifice  which  ttils  "operation  sar> 
vlval"  requires. 

We  must  condition  ourselves  for  the  most 
savage  period  in  all  cf  our  history.  Bat  how 
many  of  us  have  given  swlom  tlMNlcht  to  the 
twUlght  which  is  desceading  ob  ov  Ameri- 
can way  of  iife?  Hew  many  hostncssmsB 
have  discussed  tills  at  lunch — Instead  of 
btislsesB  as  vsoal?  Bow  many  of  our  civic, 
fraternal,  professional,  bivlness.  labor  and 
other  groups  have  pondered  the  Immediate 
perils  that  beset  us  all?  How  rrany  of  os 
have  made  our  opinions  known  to  our  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Lets  m.<ike  it  clear  to  the  world  tiiat  we 
are  united  en  a  resolute  program  of  peace 
throwh  strength. 

America  is  a  Nation  of  free  Americans. 
Here  the  individual  count*.  We  are  living 
in  a  land  of  the  free  because  it  has  always 
been  the  home  of  the  farsve. 

We  can  k«»ep  It  that  way — all  of  us  to- 
gether, with  God's  help.  We  can  do  It  be- 
cause the  most  important  part  of  the  word 
"American "  always  Las  been  found  In  the 
last  four  lettoB  which  spell  "I  can." 


A  Serious  Hour  in  the  Nabon't  History 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

o»   \l-m:am.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  ilegislative  day 
c;  Monday.  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record,  an  editorial 
wntien  by  Dr.  Geo:ge  Lanp.  profes.sor 
of  phiioso;jhy  at  the  University  cf  Ala- 
bama, and  district  eovernor  of  Rotary 
for  the  district  of  Alabam!^.  addrcs^^ed 
to  his  fellou-  Rotanans.  The  leller  is 
captioned  "As  if."  and  contains  a  beau- 
tiful and  timely  mc^^age. 
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Th^re  beiiw  no  objecUon.  the  edito- 
rial w»s  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  Mm 
Rscos».  ms  f oUovrs : 

As  Ir 

I  h4*«  written  the  Vo- 
gcwnar'k  letter  m  tf  aU  wtrt  wU 
«Hh  tlw  vorM.  M  If  «•  ««r«  U7tit«  to  pro- 
BBM  trnr  iHUgr—  <tf  rooiuaoal  Mrrlet  and 
liiwimirr  lamiwi  vlt^oot  tat  or  hln- 
drmne*  In  Um  — ewrtty  oC  p«>e»  and  to  the 
coBfldrace  of  UM*»<i«li>*d  porpo**- 

But  aU  la  not  well  wltH  tbe  world.  Time 
^  mnnli^  alwrt  wlU»  us.  Eren  before  thU 
letter  reacbaa  joa  dMtlny  may  hare  or- 
dained xtsxc  ».  death  or  Ul«  coafllct.  whether 
by  dlTlne  d«cr««  or  by  eoMMCtton  of  ea\i»es 
and  effects  And  the  foremor's  letter  roay 
Mem.  rf  jrou  read  U  at  aU.  as  but  an  ecbo 
of  a  distant  past  wtaien  men  tlwaslit  of  free- 
dom as  an  achlevenwet.  and  of  peace  as  the 
trtumph   of    modetp    man's    kswwicdge    and 

win. 

But  yesterday,  we  bad  bi«h  hopea  of  to- 
morrow's pians  for  tomorrow  was  quite  cer- 
tain to  come:  «e  rejoioed  with  those  who 
Ind  reason  for  re>ilda«:  «•  w^it  with  those 
ta  sotTow.  At  our  lanchaon  table  but  yes- 
««  held  familiar  con  versa  tion  about 
town,  our  dty.  oar  Mauon;  we  tallied  of 
and  taxes.  We  uhssrtsd  that  we 
playfioiaMta  tor  the  ebtMrcn.  parks, 
■elieoii.  aad  CMi**.  We  tattaa  of  colleges 
and  churches:  of  farms  and  pirden  ploU.  of 
camelltas  and  cotton;  of  commerce  and  to- 
dustry.  We  sane  Old  McDonald  Had  a  Farm 
touchlng'y.  or  lifted  harmony  to  heights  of 
perfection  in  Bweet  Adeline:  we  teased  the 
fellow  next  to  ui.  and  we  applauded  lustily 
for  the  speech  of  the  day  not  remembering 
what  the  speech  was  about,  we  knew  that 
alt  was  weU  with  the  world  and  we  were  on 
top  of  It. 

And  In  the  erenlng  we  turned  homeward 
frqm  desk  or  shop  to  the  family  circle;  rest, 
and  the  benediction  of  comfort,  the  iwt>tec- 
tion  of  joTemmeni,  the  security  of  the  free- 
doms that  proclaimed  the  worth  of  the  tndl- 
vldtial  and  the  dignity  of  man  We  reflected 
that  we  had  much  to  be  thankful  for 

Was  It  just  yesterday?  And  Is  It  not  true 
tDday?  And  why  so  serlotis  as  you  look  at 
your  son  or  neighbor's  son.  saying: 

"Not  In  all  our  history  as  a  Nation  and  a 
Republic  (how  precious  that  wora  "Repub- 
iic"  sounds  Just  nowi;  have  we  faced  so  se- 
noiis  an  hour  All  that  we  prise  as  values 
in.  our  social  organization  Is  threatened  with 
extinction      The  foundations  are  shaken  ' 

Tea;  emotions  wUl  spring  forth  to  put 
nervous  thougbu  into  nervous  language. 
Somewhat  of  fear  will  possess  lu.  We  are 
human  enough  to  want  to  blame  someone  at 
a  dlsunce  for  the  mess  It  was  the  brass 
bats,  the  Government,  the  British,  and  I 
kaow  not  what  enemy  sowed  the  seed  of  our 
dlaaster  as  fancy  weaver  its  fabric  of  ration- 
al izatlor 

But  the  hour  Is  serious.  It  Is  no  time  to 
beliave  like  r-hlldren  plsylng  In  the  street. 
We  must  not  let  the  child's  mind  tell  us  what 
Is  In  our  cnrtronment;  »e  must  think  with 
the  mind  of  maturity,  with  a  man's  mind. 
For  the  child,  being  a  child,  without  re- 
proach, falsifies  its  environment;  it  makes 
the  environment  unreal:  It  does  not  see 
things  as  they  are.  As  men  we  must  put 
away  childish  things  and  sec  ottr  world  real- 
istically 

We  are  not  ho[iele*s.  nor  yet  in  despair. 
The  RuasUns  and  the  Chinese  have  miscal- 
culated though  we  have  underestimated 
them  as  foes  ror  if  war  must  corns  these 
enamles  of  human  decency  will  meet  lib- 
erty loving  freemen  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth,  not  less  American  freemen,  who 
love  liberty  more  than  life  Itself,  men  who 
will  Qgbt  to  the  death  for  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  uptorlnglnff.  and  for  their  Institu- 
tions Bear  ag:*.  m  the  vcico  of  Wlttstun 
Churchill    and   tak*  courage: 


•TThe  uniform  success  which  had  attend- 
ed their  arma  (the  Japanese),  had  Inflamed 
thf^r  martial  spirit,  and  bettan  now  to  en- 
gender a  mood  of  unwarranted  exaltation, 
and  a  l)eUef  that  the  Western  Powers  had  not 
the  wlU  to  fight  to  the  death  This  belief 
was  soon  to  cost  them  dear."— The  Ulnge  of 
Pate. 

Whence  had  the  Western  Powers  this  wlU? 
Let  Words^forth  answer: 

"Thou  hast  sreat  allies: 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies: 
And  love,  and  mans  unconquerable  mind.** 

Very  cordially. 

GioacK  Lang. 
Dtffrict  Governor,  238. 


Mr.   Ac!ie$OB'$  Troablei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

PI    kli.NNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  ^legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  'Mr.  Achesons  Troubles,"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Lippmann  and  published 
in  the  Wa.shinRton  Post  this  morning. 
It  is  a  very  thought-provoking  article, 
and  I  am  asking  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  m  order  that  others  may  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ml.     ACHXSOK'S     TXOtTBLIS 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

If  and  when  the  President  decides  to  re- 
organize his  Cabinet,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  will  do  well  to  examine  the  great  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Acbeson  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people 

That  reason  is.  so  it  seems  to  me.  that  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr  Acheson  chose  not  to  face 
candidly,  not  to  debate  openly,  and  not  to 
make  Congress  and  the  people  judtte  deci- 
sively the  ?reat  issvies  of  foreign  policy  which 
arise  out  of  our  conflicting  interests  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe.  Honorable  men  can  and  do 
differ  on  these  Issues  But  though  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  a  choice  and 
decisions  which  follow  from  it  have  to  be 
nuule.  All  the  choices  before  us  are  hard 
ones.  In  all  of  them  the  risks  are  great  and 
for  all  of  them  many  of  the  consequences  are 
incalculable. 

If  ever  the  Nation  needed,  if  ever  its  re- 
sponsible leaders  needed,  the  clarification 
and  the  assurance  that  can  be  had  in  this 
country  only  from  thorough  and  honest  de- 
bate, It  18  here 

But  what  actually  happened  was  that  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr  Acheson  chose  to  finagle 
the  Issues  rather  than  to  face  them  and  to 
decide  them.  They  refused  to  argue  It  out 
openly  with  Senator  Knowlano  and  the 
others  of  hU  party 

They  tried  instead  to  smother  the  dispute 
by  conceding  bits  and  pieces  here  and  there 
when  the  heat  became  too  great,  hoping  that 
somehow  they  could  "fob"  off  the  opposition 
without  adopting  Its  policy 

As  one  might  well  have  foreseen,  as  Indeed 
M.  Acheson  was  warned  in  ample  time  by 
disinterested  and  friendly  observers,  the  re- 
sult of  the  finagling  was  to  infuriate  and  not 
to  placaie  the  opposition  Holding  their  con- 
victions  passionately,    the    attempt   to   deal 


with  them  cleverly  rather  than  openly  lent 
enormous  support  to  the  false  and  ma  iclous 
charges  against  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  State 
Department  For  the  performance  In  respect 
to  China  and  Formosa  was  sufllclently  in- 
sincere to  make  It  plausible  to  many  people 
that  this  must  be  due  to  bidden  and  secret 
sinister   influrnces. 

The  insincerity  was  not  due  to  sinister 
and  hidden  infiuencet.  It  was  due  to  tha 
fact  that  Mr.  Truman,  who  U  a  professional 
politician,  and  Mr.  Acheson.  who  U  an  ama- 
teur politician,  tried  to  play  politics  with  a 
question  of  the  highest  national  eigniaciince. 
They  sought  to  deal  with  General  MacArthur 
and  Senator  Kwowlsnd  and  the  Republlcana 
in  Congress  as  If  a  great  lasue  In  foreign 
policy  were  like  an  appropriation  or  a  tariff 
bin  that  could  be  compromised  and  log- 
roLed  ThU.  I  submit.  Is  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Acheson  s  troubles.  Thus  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  satisfy  Senator  Knowlakd  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill— to  take  an  imaginary  ex- 
ample— by  conceding  to  him  so  many  post 
ottces  In  California.  But.  given  bU  convlc- 
tloos.  which  are  ardent  and  sincere,  you  wUl 
Insult  hi.-n  rather  than  satufy  him  with  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  three  post  offices  on 
Formosa  for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  foreign  affairs  when  the  stakes  are  life 
and  death  the  attempt  to  make  policy  by 
the  method  of  the  pork  l>arrel  will  lead- 
as  Indeed  it  has.  though  not  yet  Irreparably — 
to  disaster  abroad  and  to  disunity  at  home. 
The  Truman -.Acheson  course  In  the  Far  East 
has  combined  the  worst  features  of  the  two 
conflicting  policies  and  It  has  gained  none 
of  the  advantages  of  either.  They  hsve  con- 
tinued to  recognize  Chiang— though  they 
hHve  disowned  him.  They  are  negotiating 
with  Mao — though  they  do  not  recognize  him. 
They  will  not  let  Mao  Into  the  UN — but 
Mr.  Wu  Is  sitting  in  the  Security  Council 
debating  with  Mr.  Austin  and  negotiating 
With  delegates  of  a  very  large  number  of 
nations  in  the  UN. 

In  this  attempt  to  placate  everytxxly  at 
home  a  little,  they  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  almost  ever>lxxly.  And  so  while  the  at- 
tack from  ttitf  op|)osltton  continues  to  t>e 
fierce  and  unrelenting,  their  s uppcx^ers  con- 
tinue to  be  silent. 

It  Is  impossible.  I  believe,  for  Mr.  Acheson 
to  repair  his  fundamental  mistake  which  was 
his  refusal  to  confide  In  the  people — his  re- 
fusal to  debate  the  great  Issue,  and  If  his 
real  views  could  not  command  general  sup- 
port In  Congress,  his  failure  to  resign.  The 
position  he  has  been  In  since  last  winter 
has  been  terrifying  to  contemplate — that  of 
the  principal  adviser  to  a  President  who  haa 
little  knowledge  of  his  own  in  these  matteCiw 
and  himself  so  vulnerable  that  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  his  domestic  critics  must 
dominate  his  Judgment  of  the  problems 
abroad. 

The  mere  possibility,  which  can  never  t)e 
ahoUy  excluded  from  the  minds  of  people 
who  know  what's  what  here  and  abroad,  that 
the  gravest  decisions  might  be  dictated  in 
part  by  the  need  to  placate  his  critics,  are 
shattering  to  the  nerves  of  an  ever-increasing 
number. 

The  initial  mistake  Is  for  him  Irreparable 
In  that  no  man  can  win  back  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  once  in  great  matters  that 
must  have  their  assent  he  has  failed  to  con- 
fide In  them. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  people  and  he  will  have  to  earn 
their  support,  not  for  himself  but  for  a  co- 
herent policy  which  Is  designed.  Is  measured, 
and  Is  tailored  to  defend  with  the  means 
which  we  can  command  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  ctjuntry.  There  is  no  use  his  thinking, 
no  mstter  how  eminent  and  popular  he  may 
be  at  the  outset,  that  he  can  form  such  a 
policy  or  unite  the  Nation  behind  '..Im  if 
what  he  offers  them  is  a  little  of  everything 
that  seems  to  have  votes  behind  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.fRKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  t;fr>..Mt  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
I»repared  by  me  rc«?Tdlr«  the  assistance 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  render- 
ing in  combating  organized  crime. 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RicosD.  a^  follows: 

AxxaiCAN    B.m    Assocuttoi*    Hklts    Combat 
Okcamtzzs  Ceimx 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
assistance  extended  to  the  8pecUl  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Organised  Crime  In 
Interstate  Commerce  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

During  the  last  meeting  of  the  Americaa 
Bar  Association  here  In  Washington  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  section  on 
criminal  law.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  tht  menace  of  organized  crime. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
the  Honorable  J.  Howard  McOrath,  and  the 
<fcttnfish»d  OowtiMM'  tit  XUinota.  the  Hon- 
ocahla  Adlal  Staeenaoo,  also  sddressed  the 
maetlng.  The  speeches  of  these  genUemen. 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  the  Introductory 
rasarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  aecuon.  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Freiuid  of  St.  Louts,  were  Inserted 
In  the  RicoRD  or  September  19,  l»oO.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  remarks  I  Indicated  that 
our  committee  would  welcome  the  l»elp  of 
that  section  and  the  members  of  the  bar 
seuerally.  In  response  the  loliowlng  action 
was  taken  by  the  board  of  governors: 

"The  board  ot  governors  rcoommends  to 
the  hotise  of  delegates  the  appotntmen*  of  a 
commission  of  seven  members  to  cooperate 
with  the  Special  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  fnastlaste  Organized  Crime 
In  Interstate  Commc««e  in  making  a  study 
on  the  subject  of  the  need  for  modernization 
a(  rules,  procedure  and  practices  In  the  field 
of  criminal  law.  the  steps  wfatdi  are  being 
taken  to  codUy  and  bring  up  to  date  criminal 
code*,  tbe  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
plug  looplMleB  In  criminal  procedures  and 
eliminate  outmoded  and  archaic  practices 
and  procedures  whereby  vlolatcrs  at  the  law 
escape  prosecution,  the  adequacy  or  tnade- 
q- — cy  of  public  oSendsrs  acts,  tbe  methods 
of  snd  practlr-s  In  sentenclr.if.  the  tendency 
on  *he  part  of  the  legal  profession  to  with- 
drew from  the  practice  cf  criminal  law. 
together  with  the  reaaons  therefor,  etc.  Upon 
this  comintsslon  there  are  to  be  represented 
the  section  at  bar  activities,  the  conference 
at  bar  presidents,  the  national  conference  of 
oammimlomm*  on  uniform  state  laws,  the 
natlaa  of  Jwliclal  administration,  the  junior 
bar  conference,  the  section  of  criminal  law 
and  the  conference  of  chief  Justices.  Bach 
of  these  sectK'r.s  or  groups  which  are  asked 
to  cooperate  ah  .^uld  be  requested  to  give  their 
full  cooperation  m  manpower  and  assistance 
In   the  work  of   the  conuniaslon 

"The  Lmnniteilisi  is  to  employ  such  execu- 
tlee  secretary  ss  tiiey  desire,  and  there  shiU 
be  given  to  the  president  a::d  the  cha;.'man 
at  the  commission  authcnty  to  solicit  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work  from  such  founda- 
tion as  they  jointly  approve." 

Ibe  fangoing  raooaBntendmtion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Amartsan  Bar  Assoclatun  and 
the  follcwlnf  oimamlmUm  has  been  sppomted 
by  lu  president: 


Robert  P.  Patterson,  chairman,  1  Wall 
Street,  New  York  6.  N.  Y  :  Howard  L.  Bark- 
duU.  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio;  Philip  S.  Habenraan,  Wisconsin 
Bar  Asscc.atlon,  122  West  Washinjr.cn  Ave- 
nue, Maoisor.  3,  Wis  :  Boiitha  J.  Laws.  United 
Sutes  Diitnct  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coliimbia,  Washington  1.  D  C:  Walter  P. 
Arm&trong.  Jr..  Commerce  T!tle  Builtimg. 
Memphis  3,  Tenn  ;  Arthur  J.  Freund.  506 
Olive  Street.  St.  Louis  1.  Mo  :  Lauranr?  M. 
Hyde.  Supreme  Court  Eui.amc.  Jefferson 
Ci'y.  Mo.  Advls-o.'y  member:  Janaes  V.  Ben- 
nett, Eureau  of  Prisons,  I>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  above  cr-mmisslon  held  Ita  first  meet- 
ing In  my  office  on  October  27.  and  discussed 
plans  for  its  future  sctlviUes. 

It  is  a  source  of  cooaiderable  grat Location 
to  our  committee  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
this  distinguished  commission.  We  feel 
certain  that  the  comnUssion  and  members 
of  the  bar  genersUy  will  have  a  numt)er  of 
useful  suggestions  for  our  committee.  In 
addition,  we  hope  that  all  the  varloxis  State 
and  local  bar  asRociatioos  will  tw  advised  cf 
the  work  ol  this  commlmton  and  submit  any 
suggestions  or  comments  th»^y  may  have 
which  might  further  the  »ork  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime.  O'or  hearings 
and  investigations  up  to  date  have  devel- 
oped a  number  of  Interesting  prcbiems  on 
which  we  would  like  To  have  the  views  of 
lawyers,  judges,  and  law  eniorcement  aeen- 
des.  as  well  as  prl'.aie  organizations  devoted 
to  tbe  stixly  of  prevpntion  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  allied  problems.  Our  com- 
mittee will  certainly  be  happy  to  give  any 
such  studies  and  stiggesuons  the  most  care- 
ful consideration. 


Citizeiii'  Pensions:  An  Americaa  Plan 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  jrnBr.\sKA 
IH  THE  SESATE  OP  THE  UNMED  STATES 

Thur$dr.'j    Drc':mb>^r  24  'legislative  day 
Of  Monday,  yorember  27),  1950 

Mr.  BUTLEH.  M.-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcor.D  an  article 
by  Emilj'  Cuyler  Hammond  entitled 
"Citizens'  Pensions:  An  American  Plan." 
wh:ch  appeared  in  the  N?'^-  Yori:  Herald 
Tribune.  September  30.  1S50. 

This  article  di-'^ciisses  in  some  detail 
the  defecLs  of  our  present  system  of  so- 
cial security,  and  also  mentions  briefly 
the  alternative  plan  which  I  propa«^, 
which  would  provide  universal  eligibility 
to  ai!  the  aged  with  insufficient  incomes, 
and  at  or.Iy  a  moderate  cost  in  taxation 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cmzujs'  Ptnsions  Aw  AMraicAx  Plan — 
SxTJATOa  BcTtxa  Pkopcses  Ststem  Which 
Wctrto  Gm  PBcncnoN  to  Rich  and  FwCB 

AXIKE 

(By  Emily  C  Eammond  i 
S-xrial  security  his  been  the  New  Deal 
trump  card  and  the  Rep'-ifc'.tcans'  bugaboo 
for  15  years.  The  New  Deal  aparently  gave 
the  voters  their  hearii'  detire:  The  gc»den 
p\iaranty  ci  individual  security  In  old  age. 
And  the  voters  were  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ings to  come.  What  could  the  Republicans 
do'  How  could  they  offer  mere'  liiey  could 
not  depreciate  the  value  of  security.     They 


certainly  could  not  shoot  Santa  Claus.     80 
they  went  along. 

Accordingly,  a  minister  old  racket  crept 
Into  American  politics  to  take  the  place  ot 
free  beer  before  elections  The  Remans  had 
a  name  f  r  it  Bread  and  circu.^e«  Bis- 
marck added  a  new  a-rirJcl?  He  taxed  the 
people  to  give  them  the  feelLr.?  they  were 
payini?  for  the  crumbs  he  tossed  them,  and 
called  1:  social  Insurance.  President  Rotsse- 
ve!t  imported  BismarcK's  idea  !rf  m  'he  Wei- 
mar veifare  republic  ai.d  recnrlsterod  it 
social  security.  But  by  whatever  name.  It 
Is  a  political  tribe,  pure  and  simple.  It  Is 
tine  stock  In  t.'ade  of  -.he  welfare  stcte.  but 
It  Is  net  social  and  it  is  cioet  definitely  t^ot 
sccrrity. 

P  ibiic  charity  In  the  guise  of  the  feder- 
ally aide:l.  State  adinlnl=ti?r»-d  o.d-agp  assist- 
ance programs  has  no*  decreased  as  was 
eipecteci  but.  even  taking  into  cor.s!deration 
population  growth,  has  l.icreased  by  ieape 
and  U/ur.ds  Stimulated  by  free  i'ederal 
money,  i:  has  gone  up  from  a  total  of  107.- 
000  persons  m  1933  to  2.760,000  m  1948.  or 
an  increase  cf  2.*dO  :>ercent. 

Tr.-^~  :  xlay  cut  of  11.50C.000  men  and 
w:>ir.t;,  -.er  65.  around  3.000,000  technically 
unc.  .a...St-d  for  Insurance  are  receiririg  Oid- 
a^e  assistance — that  very  public  charity  f.'-otn 
which  we  we.-e  struggluie  to  emancipate  our- 
selves. Or.Iy  about  2.0OC  000  are  rece;ving 
old-age  and  surv[v~rs  iniurance  as  a  right. 
Of  these,  some  200.000  are  receiving  supple- 
mentary old-age  aseiitar.ce  after  going 
through  the  mill  of  tr.e  means  test  k>ecause 
their  irisurance  Is  InsuScient. 

The  social  security  amendments  of  1950. 
as  they  p^&ied  the  Senate,  stul  neglect  mU- 
licns  of  Americ.'ins,  particularly  the  most 
needy.  Old-age  and  survivors  ln«\iraace 
rights  contiT-ue  to  te  denied  not  cnlv  to 
around  9.000,000  of  lae  present  a^ed  but  to 
between  15.000,000  a:.d  2C .000 .000  gainfully 
eniployed  workers,  including  those  mort 
likely  to  be  in  need  in  the  future  such  &s 
marginal  domestic  servants,  migratory  farm 
labor  azul  iharecroppers.  That  adds  up  to 
between  25,O00iKX)  and  SO.OOC.OCO  forgotten 
votes — enotzgh  to  swing  an  election. 

Everybody  is  for  security — let  tbere  be  no 
mistake.  If  the  bandout  statlsU  had  suc- 
ceeded In  giving  true  security,  the  Republi- 
cans' worst  fears  would  undoubtedly  be  real- 
ized. The  Democrats  wotild  t)e  In  the  White 
Hotise  fcrever. 

However,  there  Is  a  wide  dlrergence  erf 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ethics  of  how 
It  should  tx  attained.  Alsc.  the  complex- 
ities of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  such  that 
few  understand  Its  eccnomtc  unsoundness, 
its  capricloos  fonntilas  or  its  consequent  In- 
numerable InJiSBtices.  much  less  how  It  will 
work  for  tbem  personally. 

People  confidently  expect  et  65  to  receive 
the  promised  pension.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  calamity  might  befall  them,  that 
they  might  be  taken  lil  and  be  unable  to 
continue  to  work  In  covered  empioyment 
the  fxill  prescilbed  numbsr  cf  quarters  and 
so  l>e  Inell^ble  fcr  benefits.  They  tMnk 
security  means  that  Uncle  Sam  wlU  take 
care  cf  them  nn  matter  what  happens.  Many 
are  apt  to  take  social  security  so  much  fca* 
graTited  that  they  ir.ike  no  previsions  what- 
soever for  secun'y  themselves  and  continue 
in  old  se»  tc  cheat  en  charity. 

The  tigh-salarled  cynics  know  full  well 
that  their  sodal-securlty  ta.^es  are  too  small 
to  buy  annuities  on  an  actuinai  basis  unless 
they  pay  these  ta.xes  durlne  their  whc'.e  work- 
ing lives.  They  realize  thr^t  'he  emplcyer's 
contribution  is  pass«=-cl  .  r.  to  the  consunier 
in  higher  prices  and  it  .i  the  public  st  large 
that  pa\-5  the  employer's  half  cf  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  they  shrug  and  say  "We're 
en  the  road  to  socialism  anyway,  why 
shouldnt  I  take  my  share  cf  the  loot?" 

The  lower  wace  earners  for  the  mc»t  part 
learn  the  ha.-d  may  either  th:  :u^h  their  own 
experience  or  tn^t  of  someone  near  to  them, 
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to  be  taken  wltbta  tlM 

najgluJLl     <lii"V"'**'    wBi  lasts. 
Itbore-rs.  mxid  sharecrappers 

■a 


ta  thm 

•10  to 

peo- 

tlw 

Oadcr  what  i* 

ciciy 

of  SfpK  Is  oowm}  tllipllOJUMlIt 

tfcy  at  tbe  i«v  can  make  a 
be  tilgSi  or  Vov. 
cas  vcrk  a«  a  larm 
tar  a  Tear  and  a  half  at 
•It  •  ta^t*.  pay  s  total  aocial  aeciu  itj  tax  of 
••Jt.  retire  at  69  to  irark  en  hte  cnm  !ana 
dmr  I3B  a  »«nb  for  tiie  If  his  vif e  is 
or  tUcm.  vlth  tiie 
nil*  Mpactaadaa.  eaa  bope  for  a  total 
orvuns.  OCeo«ne.*that  alcthaj^Ioronly 
•U*:  bvt  ttaa  tadtapntable  bonanza  U  Xor 
Um  btgj>  — larted  t,iinf»— tomili. 

Per  Uistaaer.  a  aelf-emplored  lawrer  of 
•3  or  CT«r  CSB.  iDBdrr  the  ttttw  law.  talie  a 
H0.001I  a  jrwr  >A  with  a  corporation:  work 
for  a  yaar  and  a  half:  pay  a  total  of  tSl  In 
■otial  — cuillj  tMJta:  quit  lo  return  to  hla 
priittte  law  pnetioe  and.  after  65,  ccllcct  tSO  a 
mooth  frca  tiie  Gi  wipi—irt  for  life.  If  hla 
wire  is  10  rears  bis  pmkot.  and  be  hres  to  be 
eifbtT-Sre  snd  bis  wife  to  be  elebtr-atx. 
tbclr  eoaUxaad  prtae  will  amocnt  to  •Sljno. 
Thit  on*  ia  s  liandout  in  anybody's  langaagr. 
Biwi  nettlMr  acttiarua  baae  nor  aoeiotoctcal 


At  tbe  aaoM  time.  Unde  Oaas's  glsfft  alot 
marblnc  wMcli  awards  wa/A  wladfftOi  to 
HOse  la  rlTxed  f^ixmx  jraoitb  Tbe  youth  of 
today.  wtM  wlU  pay  aectol  sarunty  taxes  at  a 
imiillin  rata  fur*-!  an  c€  tbeir  worJiiric 
Uvea,  cotdd  do  aa  wall  or  better  by  baylaf  a 
policy  froB  a  prtTsta  InMraae*  eoapajiy. 
And  tiie  yoott  of  loMonow  wU!  be  hMrdeaad 
by  back-breaking  taxation.  It  is  aatlmatad 
that  tbe  ryatem  will  cost  •3JMSJ00O.OOO  In 
195!  and  mount  to  llOJUjOOejOOO  by  the 
r  9000. 

Tb*  Bcbty-flrat  Ccnfri—  really  tned  to 
dtacorer  a  (annaU  that  voold  protect  the 
excluded  »fiOOJX>a.     It  trtlad  iWwelly  for 

■onrtTora  insurance  tied  to  the  payroll  tax. 
to  flTe  sectirlty  to  regular  wage 
to  tha  people  as  a  whole. 
SMond.  bacatiM  at  tba  praaant  aealt  o(  Jack- 
pou  for  tha  rnmHhj  and  ttwmaitXUm  prtees 
for  the  needy,  if  ••ery  ooa  w«f»  •oratad.  tbe 
expanse  would  b?  prohltiltlTr.  Ka  polltlrian 
would  dare  aak  tor  the  taxes  Involved. 


R  ta  for  tlMat  two  reaaone  that  the  demand 
ki  fTovtac  for  a  mw  approach.    Senator  T*rr 
called  rbe  prcaent  trstein  a  fake,  certainty 
tnaoraace.   and   unfair   to   millions   of 
worthy  Ameneaa  ctttMoa.    Be  roted.  be  satd. 
tor  tbe  aoMiMMnaMi  aacrely  as  a  temporary 
UBttt    a    WUTersal.    psr-ss-you-fO 
■MkepMlketad.  •enstrr  Mkxikin 
a  —abac oC  otbM  MayWlcsriS  have  said 
vartoBlly  tbe  aaow  thlac.    Southern  Demo- 
crats Toaeraimllar  secttmenu  in  private 

In  the  Bo«s*  Ways  and  Meana  Commit- 
!«•.  CspiaBintinTe  Caxl  cvrna  wrote  a 
aratfc*»n  atDortty  report  tearing  the  pres- 
ent s:st«ra  to  shrada  and  demanding  study 
of  pay-aa-yoo-ffo. 

In  tha  aaswte  Ptqanoe  Ooauntttae.  Sena- 
tor HtTca  Brrua  wrote  the  minority  report 
and  cScRd  a  coxxrete.  coostructiTe  pro- 
ai  h:s  own- 
Senator  Br-nxa  piopoaci  to  scrap  the  pres- 
ent du^  nirt  aga  and  aunlvms  inaurBnce- 
pauper  s  >s^irt«wt  tfttKm  ond  substitute  a 

pay-as-you-go     ctt:-?ns"     pension 


which  would  give  protection  to  all 
rich  and  poor  alike  but  pay 
bokcSts  only  to  thcae  whoae  incomes  drop 
below  a  given  minimum 

Citizens'  peoatons  would  be  administered 
without  tbe  abhorrad  means  test.  Through 
the  BMchanlsm  of  the  income  tax.  if  an  in- 
dti'ldoid  %'t  or  cyvcr  estimated  bis  income  ror 
the  year  ahead  at  0000  or  less,  be  would 
reoetve  a  citizens  pension  of  950  a  month. 
For  everr  $50  mora  of  annual  income,  the 
cttlaen's  pension  would  be  reduced  by  tl  a 
iaaa*.b.  so  that  at  about  SS.OCO  it  would  ta- 
per o9  altogether. 

The  program  would  be  supported  by  an 
txkcotne  tax  of  about  3  percent  on  the  first 
CS.tMX)  of  tnmsne — Instead  of  the  present 
payroll  tax  and  sundry  other  hidden  taxes — 
earmarked  for  old-age  sectirlty  to  secure 
pay-aa-yoo-go  economic  soundness.  It  is 
estimated  by  Itr.  Ocorge  Inunerwahr.  former 
dyaf  acttiary  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance that  this  would  effect  an  ultimate  sav- 
ing of  95.000.000,000  a  year  over  the  present 
system. 

Thus,  says  Senator  Bm.n.  "the  Important 
problem  of  old-age  protection  would  be 
adved  in  a  manner  t^at  would  neither 
bankrupt  the  Nation  ncn'  humiliate  the  re- 
cipients.** 

such  a  program  as  this  would  be  Ameri- 
can as  opposed  to  the  carlxsn  copy  of  the 
German  system  that  brought  the  German 
people  to  theu-  knees.  It  would  be  demo- 
cratic,  nondircrumnatory.  and   )ust 

Whoeoever  accepts  the  challenge  and 
adopts  a  platform  of  true  aecurity  can  count 
on  25.000X100  forgotten  votes  and  really  go 
to  Washington  Whether  the  Republicans 
seize  tbu  opportunity  or  a  constitutional 
coalition  of  all  opposed  to  the  hand-out 
state.  It  better  be  aoon.  before  more  of  our 
Amertean  aged  aofler  insecurity,  and  our 
American  aooDoaBy  cracka  from  the  burden 
of  ttBanaeeasary  iMnd-outs. 


Tbe  United  SUtes  Ai^  Force  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  14  ^legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27) ,  19S0 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  an  arti- 
cle written  by  a  native  South  Carohnian. 
Ansel  E.  Talbert.  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Monday. 
JDeceiTjer  11.  1950     Mr.  Talbert  is  chief 


of  the  Nevi  York  Herald  Tribune  bureau 
In  Tokyo.  And  is  pre.sic'enl  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association  of  North  America. 
Durinc  World  War  II  he  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  *ived  with  the 
ElKhth  Air  Force.  His  account  of  our 
Air  Force  in  Korea  is  very  inttrestinar. 
I  ask  unarumov's  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Rec  jko. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articl? 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  TKCNDzajFT  Goes  Into  Action  on  Ko- 
ai.v  Ffont— United  States  Planes  R.mw 
BocXFTs  ON  Foe — Ceews  Lni  in  Tents  at 
KoacAN  AiRriEU) 

( By  Ancel  E.  Talbert) 

WrTH  A  Jet  AiacaATT  Gsorp  in  Rosea.  De- 
cember 10. — The  United  States  Air  Force  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  threw  its  most  heavily 
armed  Jet  fighter,  the  F-84  Thunderjet.  Into 
comtMit  in  Korea  to  aid  tlie  embattled  United 
Nations  ground  forces  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  a  firm  new  defense  line. 

Tbe  Thunderjets  struck  with  rockets  and 
bombs  at  the  Communist  troops  along  the 
battle  line.  AlthouEh  reports  from  the 
ground  front  were  anything  but  encourag- 
ing, there  were  no  signs  of  defeatism  or  dis- 
couragement today  at  the  snow-swept  air 
base  from  which  the  recently  arrived  Thun- 
derjets  are  being  serviced  and  operated. 

The  constant  whine  of  powerful  Jet  en- 
gines being  run  at  full  throttle  in  the  cold 
winter  air  was  intermingled  all  day  wltd 
sounds  of  hammering  as  Americans  and  Ko- 
reans rushed  construction  of  new  buildings. 
The  groups  personnel  for  the  most  part  are 
living  In  winterized  tents  and  accomplishing 
maintenance  and  repair  at  open  parking 
strips  in  defiance  of  below-freezing  tempera- 
tures 

The  Thunderjet  is  a  sleek  but  sturdy  mon- 
oplane powered  by  a  single  turbo-jet  engine. 
It  has  a  speed  in  excess  of  600  miles  an  hour 
and  a  much  longer  range  and  combat  radius 
of  action  than  any  other  Jet  fighter  in 
squadron  service  with  the  Air  Force.  The 
plane  can  be  loaded  with  as  many  as  33 
5-lnch  rockets  for  attacks  on  tank  and  trans- 
port columns,  and  the  rocket  mounts  retract 
into  the  wings  after  the  rockets  are  fired. 

r-80S   USED  PKEVIOUSLT 

Until  today  the  F-80  Shooting  Star,  the 
first  Jet  plane  ever  purchased  In  quantity  by 
the  Air  Force,  has  been  the  only  Jet  used 
by  the  Air  Force  in  Korea,  although  the  Navy 
has  been  operating  Panther  Jet  fighters  from 
Its  aircraft  carriers. 

By  a  stroke  of  bad  luck,  the  F-84's  were 
grounded  by  a  minor  engineering  "bug"  at 
bases  in  the  United  States  Just  before  the 
Korean  war  started.  This  defect  has  bt^n 
corrected,  and  the  Thunderjet  i  are  now  be- 
ing turned  out  in  large  numbers  by  the 
Republic  Aircraft  Co..  of  Farmlngdale.  Long 
Island.  The  number  at  this  base  will  be 
more  than  quadrupled  within  the  next  few 
days. 

A  Joint  effort  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  brought  the  first  Thunderjets  to 
Korea.  The  planes  In  this  new  task  group 
are  frum  the  Twenty-seventh  Fighter  Escort 
Wing,  based  at  Bergstrom  Field,  near  Austin, 
Tex  The  wing,  part  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  Is  commanded  by  Col.  Ashley  B. 
Packard,  of  Douglas.  Ariz. 

Colonel  Packard  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Korea  almost  exactly  1  month  ago.  His 
pilots  flew  their  planes  to  San  Diego  and 
they  were  loaded  on  fast  Navy  aircraft  car- 
riers which  Immediately  started  across  the 
Pacific  at  forced  drait.  The  pilots  and 
ground  crews  were  ferried  to  Japan  by  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

TEXA^  n  AC  rUES 

Preparation  of  the  1  binder  Jets  for  action 
was  tegim  as  scoa  as  they  arrived  on  Decern- 
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•  ••  Tha  flrst  Thiinder>>t^  were  finwn  from 
MB  to  thlx  Korean  base,  from  which  pres- 
•nt  operations  are  being  conducted,  and  they 
have  been  over  the  enemy  lines  on  taat  flight* 
■ince  the  day  they  first  arrived. 

The  Twenty-aerenth  Fighter  Escort  Wing 
officially  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  armed 
lorcea  of  th-?  State  of  Texas,  and  the  Lone 
0tar  flag  flies  at  all  flacTJoles  «t  this  base, 
together  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
blue  banner  of  the  UN.  Hlph-heeled  Texan 
cattlemen's  boots  are  much  In  evidence 
among  the  group's  "Jet  Jockeys." 

These  men  Include  veterans  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bagle  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
that  foti-^ht  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  and 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  which  at 
one  period  before  America's  entry  Into  World 
War  II  had  more  Texans  in  Its  ranks  than 
did  thf  United  States  Air  Force.  Almost  all 
the  crack  Air  Force  units  from  both  tbe  Eu- 
ropean and  Pacific  theaters  of  World  War  11 
are  represented. 


Foreifn  Policy  of  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOSEY 

or  nfw  Hampshire 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  14  ^legislative  day 

0/  Monday,  November  27 > ,  1950 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  l>e  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Arlo  I.  Pierce,  com- 
mander of  Emerson-Hovey  Post.  No.  168. 
Veterans  of  Foreigrn  Wars,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H..  enclosing  a  communication  of  the 
post  to  President  Truman.  I  ask  thpt 
the  communication  to  the  Pre."=ident  also 
be  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printt^d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

EMEasoN-HovET  Post,  No.  168. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Portsmcruth.  N.  H..  December  8.  1950. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobet, 

Vnited  Statr'^  Senate  Office  Building. 
Vi'ashington  25,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Tobet:  We.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Emerson-Hovey  Post.  Ko.  168, 
VTW,  In  meeting  duly  assembled,  tal.e  cog- 
nizance of  a  motion  of  a  brother  post.  Con- 
cord Post,  No.  1631.  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  by  motion  of  our  local  post 
endorse  wholeheartedly  the  action  of  the 
Concord  Post,  and  wish  our  chosen  represent- 
atives in  the  tJnited  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  made 
aware  of  our  sentiments.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  the  Concord  Post's  letter  to  President  Tru- 
man vhlch  expresses  our  sentln:cnts. 

We  request  that  the  chairmen  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  in  the  United 
States  House  cf  Representatives  and  the 
United  Stntes  Senate,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  Armed  Services  Commltteee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forcee  be  advised  of 
otir  sentiments. 

We  shall  be   very  grateful   for   your   per- 
sonal acknowlcdgrment  of  this  letter. 
Bcapectfully  yours. 

Arlo  I   PtracE, 

Commander. 


"HAP7Y    S     TRT-MAV, 

The  Preaxdcnt  of  the  United  Statrn  nf 
Amerira.  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"Dear  Mr.  PREsmrTrr;  We,  the  members  of 
Concord  Post.  No.  1C31.  VFW.  In  meeting  duly 
ftssembled,  take  notice  of  the  following  facts 
and  wish  you  to  know  how  we  and  millions 
of  others  feel  about  current  world  problems. 

-1.  We  recogrlze  our  duty  to  God  and 
country. 

"2.  We  realiee  we  are  living  In  trying  tlmea. 

"3.  We  love  peace  and  we  know  we  are  not 
enjoying  it. 

"4.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  fighting  men. 

"5.  We  do  not  want  one  American,  or 
friendly  person,  needlessly  sacrificed. 

"6.  We  trust  ycu  realize  'friendly  person* 
does  not  Include  those  who  ml^ht  only 
qualify  under  technical  and  diplomatic 
terminology. 

"7.  We  do  not  like  the  expression  'anything 
shoi't  of  war.' 

'"8.  We  have  all  served  our  country  in  for- 
eign areas  in  the  past,  and  would,  if  neces- 
sary, do  it  again. 

"9.  We  remember  efforts  at  appeasement, 
compromise,  and  espedieucy,  and  we  dislike 
them  all.     To  compromise  with  evil  Is  evil. 

"10.  We  feel  we  have  been  lulled  Into  com- 
placency, and  we  don't  like  It. 

"11.  We  hate  to  see  Uncle  Sam  taking  so 
much  nonsense  from  TTncie  Joe.' 

"12.  We  £tm  believe  'fear  ItBeLT  is  the  only 
thing  to  fear.' 

"13.  We  sUll  like  the  expression  'liberty 
or  death." 

"14.  We  believe  our  leaders  In  the  field  must 
have  a:id  deserve  our  complete  suppori. 

"15.  We  believe  a  1-week  tour  of  duty  for 
our  diplomats,  bearing  arms  in  a  front-line 
assignment  with  CM-ders  to  hold  their  fire, 
would  be  Impressive. 

"16.  We  know  no  peaceful  nation  will  ever 
willingly  say  they  desire  or  are  ready  for  war. 

"17.  We  know  many  weak  nations  fear  the 
bully  when  they  consider  facing  him  alone. 

"18.  We  believe  every  nation  that  dislikes 
TJnrle  Joe's'  tactics  Is  worthy  of  our  friend- 
ship. 

"19.  We  feel  a  lot  of  weak  nations  will 
EXirvlve  if  they  have  the  will  to  live. 

"20.  We  have  helped  a  number  of  nations 
with  their  problems  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  party  helped  should  dictate  our 
policy. 

"21.  We  cannot  conceive  of  coojjeration 
as  a  unilateral  atfair. 

"22.  We  place  a  high  value  on  our  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  human  life,  but  such  values 
should  not  be  permitted  lo  encourage  a  real 
or  potential  enemy. 

"23.  We  know  it  would  be  naive  to  believe 
•Uncle  Joe'  was  not  calling  tiie  shuto  in  every 
troubled  area. 

"24.  We  realize  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment hates  God  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"25.  We  know  we  Intend  to  keep  what  we 
have,  and  we  are  not  looking  for  anything 
except  honorable  peace  in  the  world. 

"26.  We  know  Uncle  Joe"  wants  every  ma- 
terial thing  we  possess. 

"27.  We  know  'Uncle  Joe'  will  take  what  he 
wants  when  he  Is  ready  to  do  so. 

"28.  We  think  "Uncle  Joe'  hasn't  men- 
tioned all  of  his  problems. 

"29.  We  know  Uncle  Joe'  hates  the  truth 
and  will  seldom  tie  guilty  of  using  it. 

"30.  We  believe  a  threatened  punch  in 
the  nooe  is  the  only  language  a  'bully'  re- 
spects or  undersuauds,  sad  then  only  li  he 
feels  it  miglii  he  deiiverecl. 

"31.  We  do  believe  the  A-bomb  is  a  valua- 
ble possession.- 

"32.  We  believe  'Uncle  Joe'  shares  our 
opinion    'out   not  our  strckp.le. 

"33.  We  feel  'Uncie  Joe"  knows  we  have 
his  address. 

"31  We  would  convince  'Uncle  Joe'  we  like 
action  rather  than  words. 


or  his  hirelings  tu  bcllet*  w*  trotfd  not  mnke 
tactical  use  of  tbe  bomb. 

"36.  We  believe  'Peace  on  earth  and  kokI 
will  to  men'  might  b«  att.ilnsble  If  'l  '.e 
Joe'  w«r«  told  we  can  and  might  p'>aimarlc 
objects  ta  our  poMMuslon  for  delivery  In 
Russia 

"37.  Wa  dislike  beliig  aold  down  river'  In 
an  exchange  of  prattjr  words  white  tlM  'gut*' 
of  men  are  being  cspoaad  In  Korea. 

"28.  We  consider  'honey'  and  'stigax  coat- 
inpr*  and  'salve'  and  platitude  are  poor  tasta. 

"  39.  We  believe  "guu"  on  tha  home  front 
are  as  becoming  to  character  as  they  are  to 
these  risking  their  all  In  combat. 

"40.  We  request  a  display  of  'flits'  on  the 
part  of  our  policy  makers  that  will  convince 
our  fighting  men  that  they  do  net  fight  in 

vain. 

■"41.  We  pray  God  wii!  send  coura<;e  and 
wisdom  to  oiu-  leaders  regardless  of  party 
labels 

■■(This  communication  xn  President  Tru- 
man sent  by  teleeram  December  4.  1960  )" 


The  Traman-Attlee  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CP 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  trr^H 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFrED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  14  degislctive  day 
0/  Monday.  November  27) .  1950 

Mr.  WATKLNS.  Mr.  •  President,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  resol'ution  re- 
ferred to  m  an  ed.ioriai  pubUshcd  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  D-cember  7, 
1950,  I  am  gratified  to  note  the  editorial 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  ask  uxmni- 
mous  consent  that  the  Washing-ton  Daily 
News  editorial  be  prinied  in  tiiC  App»en- 
dix  of  the  RECORD. 

Thi  re  beinc  no  objection  the  edito-ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Re-of.d.  a5  follows: 
Tut  People  s  Voice 

A  resolution  inrrciducfd  by  20  Republican 
Senators  cautions  President  Truman  to  un- 
dertake no  commltnier.ts  v;th  Britain,  which 
are  not  subject  to  Senate  review  In  treaty 
form.  This  is  a  proper  assertion  of  the 
Senate's  rleht  to  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
foreu:n   relations. 

During  World  War  IT  President  Rf>oeeve!t 
drl:teci  into  tho  bad  h'^blt  of  needarma  with 
ether  governments  on  a  persona!  bf.sifc  in  a 
manner  certainly  never  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  He  not  only  nf>elecred  to  peek 
the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate,  but 
he  also  olten  bypoSbed  hi«  own  State 
Department  as  well. 

The  agreemerrs  made  at  C.iiro  Tehran. 
Yalta,  ar.d  P'tadam  inciudtd  p  litlrai  com- 
mitments which  were  In  no  sense  essential 
to  conduct  of  the  war  and  were  clr^r  eva- 
sions of  the  Senr.te's  right  to  shire  the 
tresty-making  pxiwcr  wl'.h  the  President. 

T!.i?  secret  diplomacy  h'^s  continued  to 
ope: ate  since  the  w?r.  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  Concress.  particularly  In  the  Far 
Fast. 

We  may  be  dealing  with  a  question  of  life 
or  death  and  m  a  representative  democracy 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  Then,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  measures  being  taken,  they  can 
EUgEie^t   altTnstives. 

If  the  President  expect.s  to  have  public 
confidence,  he  must  take  the  people  into  his 
confidence  and  conduct  our  international 
relations  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  lend. 


ATti.^ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECOUD 


Destroy  Hutraa  AflMbos  and  the  In- 
certivf  To  Produce,  aad  You  Destroy 
Arnerici 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CR.\WFORD 

IN  THE  nOrSE  OF  F  F:VrATlVE3 

Thi-r.cdav  Decen.M-r  14,  1950 

Mr.  CR.\WFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-second  Con«ress  is  alrcauy  be- 
hind the  eight  tsall.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  at  any  time  previoiis  during  th:?  last 
75  years  has  a  new  Congress  faced  a 
publii   with  any  more  c  :is  in  its 

poblic  mind  lium  does  the  i..^  ..:y-second 
Congress.  Unless  the  tide  is  changed: 
unless  the  course  which  we  have  been 
traveling  is  chanced:  unless  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  obtains  a 
l)etter  grasp  of  the  aflairs  of  this  coun- 
try. I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
Gue  of  the  greatest  political  revolutions — 
aiid  by  this  I  mean  a  revolt  at  the  vot- 
ing booth — ever  s'^n  m  ihis  country  in 
the  1952  elecUon.  Personally.  I  am  more 
interested  in  having  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  ours  and  the  liberty  of  our 
citizens  and  the  institutions  we  have 
construe  ted  preserved,  than  I  am  to  see 
a  great  political  revolution.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Batton.  of  New  York  City,  has  issued  a 
tteely  and  constructive  statement  which 
I  now  submit  for  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoKO.  Mr.  Hutton  addressed  his  re- 
marks to  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
Mr  Huttons  address  follows: 

QmUemen.  I  have  been  ^vatchlng  tne  pass- 
ta^tbow  vitbout  but<>rnP96.  but  with  a  keen 
•enae  oT  apprehension  and  sadness — the 
trend  to  aociaiism.  I  hare  read  and  listened 
to  many  Government  profeawn^ — expert 
ecoaamlsts.  Intellect uallcts — tn  langiiage  and 
written  statements — far  afield  from  our  wav 
of  life  and  constitutional  law.  tar  afield 
from  that  which  God  gave  to  our  Kcpubilc. 
vhich  is  truly  the  fruits  of  the  inventive, 
venturous,  and  valorous  nunds  of  productive 
men. 

This  country  was  sired,  conceived,  and 
birtbed  as  a  republic,  not  as  a  democracy. 
Be  created  man  for  His  purposes — to  be  free 
and  to  be  of  aemce  to  his  fellow  man.  God 
created  man  (or  the  purpose  of  the  poltticdl 
state,  says  aoclallsm — which  means.  "I  am 
their  goods  and  chattel  Tou.  the  state,  are 
all   there  is  ' 

Socialism  is  the  outstanding  lasue  of  the 
day.  Tou.  men  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
elected  to  administer  our  laws,  should  ejL- 
plain  Just  what  It  will  do  to  our  citizens 
and  not  for  them.  One's  Jtidgment  is  no 
better  than  his  information. 

Would  you.  gertlemen.  lilce  to  be  social- 
ized— become  hired  hands  of  Government, 
and  your  rights,  as  lawmakers,  destroyed? 
.Such  would  be  the  fate  of  our  institute  of 
medicine,  including  dentists. 

Let  it  never  be  s&id  that  our  Klghty -sec- 
ond Congress  surrendered  its  prerogative — 
•"the  right  to  be  right  "—to  any  other  branch 
of  Government  Power  tisurped  is  never  vol- 
tmtarlly  reinstated. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  vision  to  antic- 
ipate what  could  happen.     Read  the  words: 

"A  single  step  taken  beyond  the  boundaries 
specifically  drawn  around  the  powers  of  Con- 
gre«s  Ls  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless 
field  of  power,  no  longer  susceptible  to  any 
deflnltion." 

The  laws  of  the  United  Bti-tes  are  the 
framework  of   your  dunes.     Tbtse  laws  at* 


made  by  the  legislative  branch,  enforce 
and  carried  out  by  the  executive  bramn, 
U.spected  aud  Interpreted  by  the  Judiciary 
branch  That  is  how  it  sh  uld  l/o.  according 
to  our  Constitution  and  Lill  of  Rights. 

Reviewing  the  past.  It  would  seem  that 
"all  men  are  not  angels."  Including  thote 
outs*de  of  Gcv?mmrnt.  ihc  "-refd  for  dol- 
la.-8  has  fcUpred  the  mighty  sr-irltual  va:'.'e 
of  God.  It  l«  well  we  think  aud  revalue  life 
as  it  Is  today. 

In  my  book,  there  are.  In  the  House  and 
S?rate.  a  host  cf  men  of  Integrity- b«r..t 
DMr.r~rrats  and  Republlcnr?  -wcrthy  of  the 
name,  and  well  fitted  to  r:  ovr  w.\y 

of  lire,  b.-i^ed  upon  con.'^ti.^  ;  lav.  who 

t>eUeve  In  Government  by  law.  not  by  de- 
cree, who  bel.f ■  e  In  the  reclamation  by  the 
Conrress  of  the  powers  constltuttonally  vested 
in  the  Congress,  a-.d  who  are  a^a'nct  ad- 
ministrative btir^ai-icrac.  dtrrctlvee.  and  de- 
crees—qvasi  Is  attempting 
to  become  the           •.      •        v     vrr. 

You.  f,.v.itlemen,  of  the  Hous?  and  Senate — 
Republicans  and  Democrats — realize  that  all 
freedom*,  material  and  spiritual,  reside 
within  our  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights. 
This  priceless  possession  should  not  be  In  the 
h.^nds  of  any  executive,  administrator,  com- 
mittee, bureau  or  department,  whether  un- 
der a  Republican  or  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

Our  American  risk  capital  system  made 
pKMslble  the  growth  and  th»  wealth  of  this 
Nation,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  business 
a'^tlvities.  Our  young  Nation  of  free  people 
filed  Intention  of  golns:  Into  business  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independer.ee  Our  cor- 
jxjrate  charter  is  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
Of  Rights,  its  basic  products  are  liberty  and 
freedom  for  all  people.  So  the  tally  board 
Of  assets  and  liabilities  In  our  own  history 
must  be  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  freedom — 
our  wpy  of  life. 

Why  change  cur  form  of  government  to  a 
mandate  to  socialize  America — which  means 
political  control  by  bureaucracy  of  our  buil- 
ness  activities.  To  socialize  Industry.  Is  to 
cripple  industry  in  order  to  expand  socialism. 

Surely  you  gentlemen  fully  reall/e  the 
Incentive  to  produce  made  possible  the  sys- 
tem that  produces  more  and  more  goods, 
at  less  and  less  cost,  so  that  more  and  more 
people  can  buy  them  That's  America.  De- 
stroy human  ambitions  and  the  incentive 
to  produce,  and  you  destroy  America.  That 
is  a  simple  truth  and  one  cannot,  by  calculus, 
trigonometry  or  algebra,  prove  otherwise. 
The  incentive  for  free  production  by  free 
people  Is  so  vital  that  If  destroyed  America 
Is  finished. 

The  answer  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
and  House — you.  gentlemen,  who  are  the 
go^ardlans.  trustees,  and  administrators  of 
the  future  destiny  of  America,  under  consti- 
tutional law.  Keep  the  people  free,  and  we 
will  prot'uce  as  free  people,  fight  as  free 
people — rather  than  as  vassals  of  the  state. 
Protect  any  further  whittling  away  of  the 
charter  of  freedom,  according  to  your  sworn 
03th  of  office. 

"I.  .  do  solemnly  swear   (or  affirm) 

that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
ti  tion  of  the  United  States  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that 
I  take  this  obllaratlon  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ofDce  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter.    So  help  me.  God." 

Thar  belni;  your  oath,  you  men  should  de- 
mand government  by  law  and  oppose  gov- 
ernment by  and  through  bureaucracy.  Keep 
alive  and  vigorous  our  risk  capitalistic  sys- 
tem— the  incentive  to  produce  and  buy  and 
sell  In  competitive,  free  markets,  which 
makes  possible  the  tax  milk  to  supjxirt  gov- 
ernment. Kill  It  and  government  becomes 
your  employer.  Then  human  ambitions  In- 
come stultified  and  retard  the  future  Then 
administrative  btveaucracy  pulls  the  strings 


and  we  bounce  like  puppets  In  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show— tho  e  v.ho  pull  the  strings  are 
hidden  behind  the  curtain.  Then  proud  and 
strong  men  become  cringing  b3CS -.rs.  Then 
and  only  then  they  destroy  the  Incentive  U. 
produce.  We,  the  people,  become  employees 
of  the  sUte  Then  and  only  then,  we  li. 
America  will  have  a  dictator.  Some  one 
man's  tor?ue  b-Hximes  the  law.  God  forblo 
that  day  shall  e\-er  come— when  as  General 
Eiienhower  states:  'One  thing  we  must 
fear— tho  dcc:;y  of  our  fr.^dom  through  our 
ov  n  neglect.  •  •  *  B/  every  Etcp  wc  uke 
tov.-ard  maV.lug  the  state  the  caretaker  cf  our 
lives,  by  that  mrch  we  move  toward  makli.g 
the  state  our  master." 

I  am  only  an  amateur.  I  do  not  presume 
to  be  an  expert  economist,  political  scientist, 
or  Rttornoy  at  law.  I  dont  profess  to  know 
It  all.  I  am  certainly  not  a  writer.  I  am 
Just  a  businessman;  but  my  thoughts  and 
heart  are  more  wrapped  up  In  America  than 
In  business  In  these  times.  That  Is  why  I 
feel  Impelled  to  say  to  you.  "There  must  be 
others  In  America  who  think  and  feel  as  I  do 
and  want  to  do  what  I  am  doing  here.  Speak 
up  without  fear  of  reprisal  Do  the  best  you 
can  with  your  thoughts.  Become  articulate." 
They  say  silence  Is  golden.  Today  silence  Is 
cowardly  and  suicidal.  And  that's  all  there 
is  to  it. 


Our  Naticnal  Leadership  Is  Weak  and 
Uncertain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOWAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1950 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  come  to  my  desk  an  article  the  au- 
tJior  of  which  I  do  not  know.  This  arti- 
cle is  pointed  and  well-written.  While 
I  do  not  approve  of  every  sentence  in 
this  article.  I  do  approve  of  most  of  it. 
and  I  think  it  would  be  inierestint;  to  the 
readers  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  FtrrrnE  Dimly  Seen 

The  dismay  In  America  Is  historic  today. 
We  can  go  to  few  dates  In  our  history  which 
compare  with  It.  We  have  a  feeling  that  we 
have  created  the  present  crisis  by  abject 
blunders,  by  neglect  of  normal  prudence. 
Our  leaders  have  not  b?en  tough  enough. 
They  have  not  looked  at  our  ultimate  and 
p>os.slbly  final  enemy  with  clear,  masculine 
eyes. 

Someone,  some  group,  will  pay  It  Is  the 
way  of  the  world  to  seek  retribution.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  tele- 
graphed their  Intentions  since  1917.  World 
conquest  was  on  their  agenda  more  than  30 
years  ago,  and  still  Is.  Tlie  enemy  has  bulld- 
ed  strongly  for  a  bid  toward  the  world  dom- 
ination he  seeks.  The  hour  Is  approaching — 
12  o'clock  is  near  In  our  chronicles — when 
the  great  test  will  be  made.  It  will  probably 
come  8oon*>r  than  later.  The  American  peo- 
ple know  this.  They  are  years  ahead  of  their 
Government.  They  are  at  the  ground  level, 
and  their  bitterness  Is  growing 

No  solitary  blame  can  attach  Itself  to 
Ml.  Truman,  as  President,  but  the  leftlsh 
liberals  and  the  clever  Intelllgensla  will  soon 
suffer.  The  Jlsaster  In  Korea  will  transform 
Itself  into  more  strength — and  a  profound 
reassessment  of  American  values.  America 
will  return  to  the  ways  of  strong  men  and 
women  either  In  a  victory  over  Russia  In 
the  field,  or  in  the  underground  alter  defeat. 
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W«  oaa  lOM  fnHd  war  III.  As  a  matter 
<rf  'act,  V>  MW  praliabiy  in  a  Jar  more  perilous 
position  with  the  unified  despotism  of  China 
spreading  over  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Russia 
can  turn  the  450.000,000  Chinese  Into  a 
scourge  worse  than  the  Huns,  and  probably 
cajnot  slop  Uiem  once  they  are  started. 

America  will  return  to  Spartan  times, 
e  her  before  victory  or  after  oefeat.  The 
future  holds  little  in  store  for  present  values, 
for  the  loose  r  jinl  tone  and  the  license 
permittTd  in  the  name  of  lt^>erty.  Chsu-- 
scter  and  not  cleverness  must  finally  pre- 
vail. 

Tlie  solemn  duty  that  we  have  nowadays 
to  have  fun,  to  be  constantly  entertained, 
to  seictt  good  fe'lows  Instead  of  good  men 
for  high  places,  will  be  replaced  by  the  neces- 
sity for  frrtltude.  Duty,  thct  short  and 
forgotten  word.  v.  Ill  ret  ■'•n  to  common  usage. 

We  can  trace  the  ekeln  of  ease  and  softness 
through  almost  every  facet  of  American  life 
to  Illustrate  the  path  we  have  trod  and  the 
rci-ic  y  needed.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  mili- 
tary, for  that  Is  destined  to  be  our  chief  pre- 
occupation for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  all  knew,  or  have  been  told,  ever  since 
Russia  said  she  was  going  on  the  warpath, 
that  the  traditional  foot-soldier,  or  Infantry- 
man, would  be  the  final  deciding  factor  In  a 
world  strugRle.  Infantry  Is  the  queen  of 
baitles.  Our  graduates  of  West  Point  know 
this,  and  have  tjld  us  about  It  since  the 
First  World  War. 

So  we  ha\'e  neglected  our  Infantry.  We 
have  decorated  regiments,  divisions,  with 
guttering  histories.  Where  are  they  now? 
On  paper,  with  the  flags  stacked  In  closets 
with  their  battle  streamers  shrouded.  The 
American  public.  In  some  queer  manner,  has 
the  notion  that  the  No.  1  Clever  Boy  is  the 
one  who  is  exempted,  and  d'>es  not  have 
to  get  Into  uniform.  The  No  2  Clever  Boy  Is 
the  lad  who  makes  a  quick  commission  In 
the  Navy  or  Air  Force.  He  makes  sure  of 
his  comfort,  not  through  any  individual  pre- 
coclousness.  but  because  he  gets  credit  at 
JKtme  for  being  smarter  than  the  lad  who 
gete  dralted  Into  the  line  outfits. 

Foreign  troops  who  hare  faced  our  men 
say  that  the  shock  of  battle,  which  has  long 
been  concealed  from  our  boys,  is  the  worst 
thing  that  Americans  first  have  to  contend 
with.  They  never  were  told  how  tough  they 
had  to  be.  But  they  got  tough,  and  brought 
heme  the  wisdom  of  battle.  Then  the  Army 
Junked  the  infantry  by  not  standing  up 
strong  enough  for  the  one  final  weapon. 
The  atomic  bomb,  as  anyone  knows,  is  a 
weapon  against  civilians. 

Trace  the  decline  of  the  infantry,  of 
soldiPrly  Americans,  and  you  trace  the  slack- 
ness and  neglect  -r.-hlch  has  gotten  us  Into 
the  fix  that  we  are  in  today.  The  country 
which  holds  Its  fl'Et  line  of  defense  In  con- 
tempt naturally  becomes  a  prey,    u-t's  face  it. 


The  Casualties  Are  90  to  1  and  Present 
Foreign  Policy  Is  Suicidal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESRNT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  Deceviber  14,  1950 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtcnd  my  remark.s,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude a  most  enlightening  and  informa- 
tive article  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  December  15,  1950,  en- 
titled "Balance  Sheet  of  United  States 
Aid  and  Eelp  Given  to  Us  in  Korea." 


The  article  states  that  James  P.  Ken- 
nedy, former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Britain,  submitted  facts  and  figures 
to  his  audience  when  he  addressed  the 
Universiiy  of  Virginia  Law  School 
Forum.  Kennedy  is  quoted  as  urging 
the  United  States  to  pull  its  armies  out 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  build  up  its  de- 
fenses in  this  hemisphere.  Kennedy 
said: 

Our  present  foreign  .  alley  is  suicidal,  and 
we  have  su3ered  90  times  the  numt>er  of 
casualties  that  other  nations  have  suffered 
in  Korea. 

The  article  as  publi.shcd  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune  follows: 

Balance    Sheet    of    UNrrra    States    Aid    ani> 
Help  Given  Us  :.n  Kori..\ 

CHARLOTTE.<svn.LE,  V .\  .  Dpcembcr  12 — For- 
mer Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  today 
offered  the  following  "balance  sheet"  of  aid 
given  by  the  United  States  to  other  countries 
and  the  aid  they  are  giving  the  United  States 
In  the  Korean  War: 

VSnZD    KINGDOM 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  »5. 86 1,000 .000 
since  the  war.  and  $30.3«7.UOU.OOO  during  the 
war.  plus  ^.i.ooO.oinj.uOO  in  1951. 

Aid  given  m  Korea:  6,000  irround  troops  in 
Korea  and  in  Korean  water?,  1  aircraft  car- 
rier, 4  cruisers.  1  aircraft  maintenance  ship, 
7  destroyers,  and  8  frigates. 

FRANCE 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $2,581,000,000 
during  war.  $3,717,000,000  since  wai,  plus 
$3,170,000,000,  military  aid  requested  in  1951. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  Infantry  battalion  of 
1,000  men.  1  patrol  gunboat  aud  medical  sup- 
plies. 

NETHEfiLANDS 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $145,000,000 
during  war  and  $1,021,000,000  since  war. 

Aid  given  in  Korea :  630  infantry  and  1 
destroyer. 

BEIXilUM 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $68,000,000  dur- 
ing war  ard  $599,000,000  since  1945. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  Inf;intry  battalion  of 
1.000  men  yet  to  arrive,  air  transport  and 
400  tons  of  sugar. 

TXKKTT 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $35.COO,000 
during  war  and  $239,000,000  since  1945. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  1  infantry  combat 
force  of  5.000  men  aud  serums  and  vaccines. 

CANADA 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $6,500,000 
credit. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  350  men  now  fighting 
In  Korea,  1.000  more  en  route,  and  10.000  in 
training  for  service,  1  air  transport  squadron 
of  12  planes,  and  3  destroyers. 

GREECE 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $79,000,000 
during  war:   $1.13a.0a0.000  since   1945. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  700  to  800  men,  arriv- 
ing this  week,  and  6  planes. 

AUSTEALU 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $17,000,000. 
chlefiy  In  credits,  evenly  divided  in  war  and 
postwar. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  1.000  men,  plus  rein- 
forcement.s,  1  R.\AF  squadron  of  40  fighter 
planes.  2  destroyers  and  1  frigate,  medical 
supplies,  food. 

SWEDEN 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $5,003,000  dur- 
ing war  raid  $57,000,000  since  1945,  of  which 
$40,000,000  was  In  grants. 

Aid  given  In  Korea;  1  field  hospital  unit. 

NOEWAT 

Aid  received  and  aUocated:  $31,000,000 
during  w;ir  and  $193,000,000  since  1945. 


Aid  given  In  Korea :  No  fighting  men.  Some 
merchant  ships. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

Aid  rec'-'lved  and  allocated:  No  credits 
listed. 

Aid  given  In  Korea:  1  combat  unit.  2  frig- 
ates, and  200  to  30vj  toils  of  dried  peas. 

DENMARK 

Aid   received    and    allocated:    $176,000,000 

Elncf   1945. 

Aid  given  In  Korpa:  1  hc«pltal  ship,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  500  tons  of  sugar. 

rTHIOPlA 

Aid  received  and  aUocated:  $1.000  000. 
Aid  given   in  Korea:    $100,000  ana  offered 
1.000  men  which  have  yet  to  be  accepted. 

ICELAND 

Aid  received  and  allocated:  $9,000,000 
slhce  1945  and  $1,000,000  during  war. 

Aid  given  in  Korea:  125  tons  cod  liver  oil. 

INDIA 

Aid  received  a::d  ailocp.ted:  $163,000,000 
during  war  and  $4.=i  000  000  Plnce. 

Aid  given  In  Korea:  No  tnwps.  I  field  am- 
bularce  unit.  400.000  jute  bags  under  nego- 
tia"on. 

%         ' 

Address  of  Hod.  William  M.  Bojie,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  Missorsi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  tlie  fol- 
lowing address  by  tlie  Honorable  William 
M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  chai:man  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  dinner,  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New  York  City.  December 
12,  1950: 

We  are  meeting  tonight  at  a  serious  and 
solemn  hour.  At  this  moment  our  Armed 
Forces  with  the  forces  of  other  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  arc  fighting  heroically. 

Because  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake  we  do  not  meet  solely  as  partisan  mem- 
bers of  a  political  party.  Instead  we  gather 
together  as  Americans  to  Join  hands  with  all 
other  Americaiis  to  pray,  to  work,  to  light 
for  the  security  of  cur  country. 

Your  meeting  In  this  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  unity  is  a  tribute  to  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  our  great  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

He  has  the  courage,  determination,  aud  the 
will  to  confront  the'  dan^^erous  forces  that 
would  seek  to  destroy  us.  I  know  that  ail 
patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  political 
affilirtions,  will  join  t'>gether  to  cooperate 
VTlth  him. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  need  con- 
tinuous and  outspoken  support  from  all  loyal 
Americans  for  the  sieps  which  must  be  ti^ken. 

The  danger  to  our  security  has  beer;  grow- 
ing increasingly  clear  as  the  enemies  of  iree- 
dom  drive  relentlesily  on. 

Thus  we  gather,  not  to  celebrate,  not  to 
achieve  political  aims,  not  as  representative* 
of  any  partisan  group,  but  as  Amanca-.s  who 
are  concerned  about  the  problems  which  con- 
front our  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  know  the  feelings  with  which  thousand* 
cf  families.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
have  waited  for  news  of  their  loved  ones. 
They  have  been  fighting  to  win  for  us  Va* 
right  to  live  in  security  and  peace. 

1,  too,  know  these  feelinps. 

We  must  all  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices 
that  are  being  made  fur  us.    We  are  worthy 
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wben  we  «tick  to  our  )ob».  We  »re  worthy 
^f^aa  OMT  famMcs,  working  men  axxl  women. 
m  tmct  99mrf  ctttMn.  puu  m  the  prodiictiTe 
eneiT7  which  has  nwde  tbe  Cmted  SUte«  th« 
greatest  natloo  to  hlrtorr  _ 

Today.  clTUf  Oon  w»wers  between  «  tacttw 
life  T»?«"  wc  have  erer  known,  or  a  world  <rf 
total  •Uvtry.  As  we  ^tand  at  this  uusvoad 
tet  at  rMllsr  that  tbe  battle  for  the  lurriTal 
of  d^BOcracy  will  not  of  itaelf  be  r«aolvv<L 
This  smvile  for  tbe  work!  now  b^ng  wagMl 
la  a  umtat  to  the  flnlab.  beeaoM  tba  Mumph 
of  brutal  ■ggniliiii  would  apeU  the  doom 
of  freedom 

In  thU  batOe  far  life  let's  loc*  up  with 
confldenoa  to  what  w*  have  and  to  our  capac- 
ity for  ai^ilDaanng  tbe  triumph  of  good 
OMT  erll 

Mot  many  decades  back  the  founders  of  thia 
■Mton  reached  abor*  tbe  rule  of  tyranny  and 
vltb  diTine  gtudanoe  brought  down  a  seg- 
ment of  that  power  from  above — and  gaTe  to 
man  the  power  to  rule  himself. 

Ttoey  gare  Titallty  to  the  thoughU  of  phi- 
loaopbers  «Twf  mtmxmaama.  They  launched  de- 
mocracy by  t—UmUt  »  fO««rsment  which 
ftartved  Its  right  from  tbe  coaaent  of  the  gov- 
•med  In  ao  doling  we  recognised  that  man— 
the  indJTidtial  man — was  first,  and  that  the 
•tate  existed  but  to  protect  his  rights.  We 
openly  acknowledged  that  man  was  greater 
than  the  state,  becauae  the  state  has  no  im- 
mortal soul. 

This  is  the  hour  in  which  we  proudly  point 
to  our  bcritaca  as  Amenc&ns.  Those  who 
plMMarad  thia  great  Nation  were  ready  and 
vfiUng  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  Nauon  and  Ita  people  In  the  aame  way 
we  in  our  generation  must  meet  whaterer 
demands  are  made  upon  us  for  the  sake  of 
Star  country. 

Mo  sacrlfkx  will  be  too  great  for  patriotic 
Ciyaaaa  to  make  for  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tioa.  When  the  security  of  this  Nation  is  at 
atake  there  Is  no  time  for  partisan  politics. 

Patrlottam  must  come  before  politics  and 
before  profits. 

The  hour  has  passed  when  men  may  think 
In  terms  of  pettmeas.  Selfishness,  envy,  and 
graed  must  not  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  of 
mankind  if  we  are  to  save  America,  preserve 
our  freedom,  and  give  hope  to  a  staggering 
world. 

Mow.  more  than  at  any  time  In  the  past,  the 
Biaad  is  for  steady  nerves,  for  resolute  pur- 
pose, for  caimneaa  of  Judgment,  and  firmness 
T3f  action.  Above  all.  we  need  a  single-minded 
unity  In  our  determination  to  preserve  our 
tutionaJ  integrity  and  otir  way  of  life  against 
any  attack. 

Certainly  we  must  refuse  to  listen  now  to 
the  shrill  voices  of  discontent  and  dlsuntly. 
Those  individuals  who  seek  to  sow  distrust 
and  to  divide  us  should  feel  the  full  weight 
of  public  condemnation. 

I  con  no  tonger  refrain  from  plain  speaking 
about  the  small  group  whose  words  are  aimed 
to  divide  our  country  m  time  of  peril.  I  be- 
lie%-e  the  people  of  this  country  will  rise  up  In 
wrath  against  thaaa  amnom  aalAsh  men  who 
put  partisan  adrantaga  ataaad  of  the  safety 
of  their  country. 

While  politics  In  a  partisan  sense  Is  out, 
politics  in  the  highest  meanmg  of  patriotism 
and  service  to  mankind  should  be  continued 
and  advanced. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  hold  intact  the 
progress  we  have  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tarmers.  workers,  business  and  professional 
men.  and  women  and  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country- 

The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to  be 
the  party  of  the  people,  as  It  has  been  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  as  it  has 
advanced  under  the  stirring  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Pranklln  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  Truman.  But.  In  so  doing,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  cooperate  with  all  Americans 
for  the  good  or  the  country. 


Let  no  one  outside  of  the  United  States 
be  misled  by  the  clamor  of  our  election  cam- 
palgna  Into  thinking  that  Americans  are  so 
diTttled  that  they  cannot  unite  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

When  the  votes  are  counted,  both  sides. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  take  their  gains 
and  losses  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

TotaUtarlan  dictators,  who  make  a  farce 
of  elections  by  forcing  their  subjected  people 
to  vote  as  they  are  told,  find  it  dtfBcult  to 
uudaratand  how  free  people  may  vote  against 
a  taan  and  yet.  when  he  is  elected,  support 
him.  These  dictators  miss  the  whole  point 
of  democracy  They  underestimate  the  hid- 
den wells  of  strength  that  feed  life  anJ  cour- 
age to  our  people. 

I  believe  each  of  our  two  great  parties  has 
an  Important  part  to  play  in  maintaining  our 
free  way  of  life  in  these  times. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  stick  to  my  Job 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  make 
sure  that  democracy  works  at  home  while 
the  fre^  wfcrld  looks' tc  the  United  States  to 
help  bring  victory  and  peace. 

The  fundamental  issue  of  the  moment — 
the  fight  between  freedom  and  Communist 
slavery — is  part  of  the  continuous  progress  In 
the  government  of  men.  In  this  fight  our 
country,  by  the  grace  of  God.  stands  a  free, 
pra8p>erous.  and  strong  nation. 

This  is  an  hour  In  which  men  with  firm 
convictions  renew  their  belief  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life — indeed,  in  the  faith  in 
Almighty  God  The  faith  of  our  fathers 
must  be  found  in  our  hearts,  in  our  minds 
and  souls,  as  we  stand  steadfast  today  in 
support  of  our  leaders. 

As  America  has  no  desire  for  1  Inch  of 
territory,  aa  we  fight  to  preserve  the  decency 
of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
so  we  who  are  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  no  desire  for  partisan  political 
advantage  as  we  Join  hands  with  loyal  Re- 
publicans to  give  America  Its  greatest 
strength. 

If  we  will  stand  as  loyal  Americans  we 
can  survive  the  terrific  ordeal  which  faces  us. 
And.  when  the  clouds  of  the  crisis  have 
cleared  away,  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
right  and  privilege  of  perpetuating  a  gov- 
ernment which  will  be  the  servant  of  the 
people  That  is  made  possible  by  our  tradi- 
tional two-party  system. 

We  realize  that  no  nation  ever  had  greater 
responslbtllty  for  the  future  of  the  world. 
American  democracy  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
If  the  light  of  freedom  were  to  be  extin- 
guished here,  future  generations  would  know 
only  slavery.  Accordingly,  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  is  ours,  let  us, 
Americans,  all  Americans,  go  forward  with 
unity  of  purpose. 

Let  us  not  leave  to  tbe  future  a  task  which 
we  ourseves  must  face.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish this  end  It  cannot  be  done  by  mere 
feeb'e  words  or  petty  bickering  It  cannot 
be  won  by  indifference.  It  cannot  be 
achieved  by  delegating  the  task  to  someone 
else. 

It  can  only  be  gained  by  constant,  positive, 
individual  action  on  the  part  of  each  of  us, 
working  tcgether 

Without  this  approach  we  struggle  In  vain, 
becauae  the  strength  of  policy,  the  power  of 
government  Itself,  is  only  as  strong  or  as 
weak  as  you  and  I  make  it. 

This  year  is  tbe  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  election  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  Prebldent  of  tlie  United  Stat«'s  As 
Democrats  we  can  take  Justifiable  pride  In 
the  fact  that  he  founded  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  can  take  pride  In  keeping  our 
party  etrong  and  vigorous.  We  can  be  proud 
of  the  Democratic  program  for  the  benefit 
Of  all  the  people  of  America. 


America  will  win  through  this  period  of 
danger  I  pray  God  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  the  blessings  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity will  be  made  secure  to  every  person 
In  this  land,  and  when  the  Ixjuntlful  produc- 
tion of  all  the  great  Industries  of  the  world 
will  be  fully  available  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  Instead  of  for  de- 
struction. 

These  are  our  objectives.  I  ask  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  with  us  tonight  In  the  spirit  of 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "Let  us  unite 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind." 


Unemp'oymenl  Situation  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  r 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  SADLAK  Mr.  Speaker,  marly  of 
my  colleagu?s  have  been  asking  about 
the  unemployment  situation  in  Connect- 
icut. I  am.  therefore,  including  the 
latest  report  from  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
release  follows. 

Statx  or  CoKNEcnctT.  Department  or  Labos, 

EMPLOTMENT    SECttlTT    DIVISION 

JOBLESS    CLAIMANTS    SHOW    LHTLZ    CHANCE    AT 
13,341 

The  number  of  Jobless  claimanu  for  un- 
employment benefits  In  Connecticut  rose 
slightly  for  the  second  consecutive  week. 
The  number  applying  for  benefits  was  13^241 
for  the  week  ended  December  9  compared  to 
13.141  during  the  previous  week. 

Women  claimants  numbered  7.452  or  56 
percent  of  the  total. 

A  year  ago  there  were  41.068  claimants  of 
whom  36  percent  were  women. 

INTriAL  CLAIMS  RISK 

Initial  claims,  which  start  a  new  period  of 
unemployment,  rose  to  2.T71  from  2.395  the 
previous  week. 

A  year  ago  there  were  6.227  Initial  claims. 

VaiDGEPOaT    HICHSST    NUMBSS 

Bridgeport  still  led  the  State  In  the  num- 
ber of  claims  with  2.556  followed  by  New 
Haven   1.747  and  Hartford    1.368. 

LAT-OrrS  AND  HIKINGS 

Lay-offs  were  reported  in  the  following  In- 
dustries: Garment  50  seasonal  and  177  par- 
tla:s.  textile  115  and  25  were  for  lack  of  ma- 
terial and  25  week  on  week  off.  electrical  20 
and  25  lack  of  material  and  60  partlals  for 
lack  of  material,  building  supply  41  lack  of 
material  and  55  renovation  of  plant,  and 
plastics  20  lack  of  material.  There  were 
75  scattered  lay-offs. 

General  hlrlngs  were  reported  by  various 
plants  throughout  the  State. 

BY  AREA 

The  Ansonia  area  reported  a  lay-off  of  27 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

In  the  Bridgeport  area,  an  electrical  firm 
laid  off  20  and  a  garment  company  put  150 
on  a  part-time  schedule  Seventy-five  peo- 
ple were  affected  by  scattered  lay-offs. 

In  Manchester  a  textile  plant  laid  off  25. 

In  the  Merlden  area,  an  electrical  manu- 
facturer laid  off  25. 

A  tcxvlle  prln*.  ng  company  In  Mlddletown 
laid  off  110  for  lack  of  orders. 
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The  Hew  BltUda  oflire  rejxjrted  that  an 
electrical  Ann  plaead  60  on  a  part-time  basis 
for  lack  of  material. 

In  New  Haven  a  building-supply  company 
laid  off  41  for  lack  of  material. 

The  New  London  area  had  a  lay-cff  of  55 
while  a  building-supply  plant  was  renovated. 

A  Norwalk  garment  manufacturer  reported 
a  seasonal  lay-off  of  50  and  an  auto  acces- 
sories firm  rehired  20. 

In  the  Waterbury  area,  a  plastic  company 
laid  off  20  for  lack  of  materials.  A  textile 
plant  started  a  week-on-week-ofl  schedule 
which  will  affect  about  25. 


Sclf-Respect  or  Appeasement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'•F 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  BURKE 

Or     CHI  J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 

Self-Respect  ot  Appeasement 

The  events  of  this  week  and  the  next  In 
Washington  can  very  likely  shape  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  all  of  us  The  safest  thing  for 
an  editor  to  do  is  ignore  the  whole  thing. 
If  he  writes  Ht  all.  he  should  probably  do  the 
smart  thing  and  talk  big.  tough,  loud,  and 
patriotic.  If  he  comes  out  for  appeasement. 
he  Is  going  to  be  a  very  unpopular  guy. 

Since  I  cant  play  It  safe,  however,  and 
don  t  feci  like  playing  it  smart.  I  am  prob- 
ably going  to  be  unpopular. 

The  queatlon  In  Korea  bolls  down  to  this: 
Do  we  get  out  of  Korea,  losing  pride,  pres- 
tige, and  sell-respect,  or  do  we  begin  world 
war  in  now/ 

Of  course.  It's  easy  to  be  a  blg-shot  hero 
behmd  a  desk  in  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  beat  my 
chest  prbllcly  and  roar:  Appeasement, 
never.  Well  hold  the  line:  Well  irght  to  the 
finish  before  we  give  In  to  the  O^mrrles. 
We've  never  been  licked  and  we're  not  going 
to  be  now.  I  could  spout  all  that  hoopla  and 
probably  get  credit  for  being  a  real  100  per- 
center. 

It's  easy  to  talk  big  In  Oak  Harbor,  to  tell 
everybody  publicly  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  what  we  should  do  and  that  we 
aren't  going  to  take  anything  from  anybody. 
The  only  thing  is:  Who  is  we?  The  big 
talkers  here  aren't  the  ones  who  are  being 
wiped  out  in  Korea  The  bullets  aren't 
flying  around  here.  The  ones  who  cry  for  a 
last  stand,  a  fight  to  the  finish  and  all  that 
aren't  the  ones  who  are  out  there  new  in  the 
process  of  making  that  stand.  Talk  is  che<»p 
when  you  don't  have  to  carry  a  gun  to  back 
it  up. 

So.  for  this  reason.  I  don  t  chose  to  talk 
big  ebout  what  w»  should  do. 

I  think,  maybe  rl^  ht  now.  it's  better  to 
look  at  the  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  we  can  do. 

Let's  take  the  side  of  the  drum  thumpers 
and  flag  wavers,  for  a  minute.  Let  s  say  we 
refu'-e  to  accede  to  possible  Chinese  terms 
of  backing  down  to  the  thlrty-cl?hth  parallel 
ana  maybe  clearing  out  of  Korea  completely. 
l>fs  say  we  tell  the  Chinese  where  to  head 
In   and  start   world   war   III  rolling. 

In  the  first  plrce.  what  forces  we  and 
other  UN  countries  have  In  Korea  at  the 
preaent  time  will  inkc  an  unbelleveably  sav- 
aca  beating:  while  they  will  probably  not 
be  wiped  out  completely,  losses  will  be  so 
staggering  us  to  shock  this  Nation  and  the 


world  at  large.  ThLs  isn't  my  theory  on  it: 
It's  what  the  military  experts  aroxmd  the 
UN  halls  believe. 

That's  the  first  thing  that  will  happen. 
The  npxt  thing  is  this:  'V\'e  will  go  to  war 
with  China — and  Russia — in  a  state  of  woe- 
ful unpreparedness.  Our  draft  machinery 
has  no:  turned  out  enough  trained  men  to 
throw  Into  the  framework  of  total  war.  A 
large  part  of  our  Navy  is  still  in  mothballs. 
Our  industry  is  Tar  from  geared  to  a  level  of 
wartime  production.  We  wlU  go  to  war  at  a 
time  when  our  pants  are  practically  off  and 
those  of  our  enemy  are  pretty  well  anchored 
around  the  hips. 

What  is  more,  we  will  be  at  war  without 
much  popular  support  from  tl:e  rest  of  the 
world's  nations.  S-o  we  have  a  stockpile  of 
atomic  bombs?  So  where  de  we  drop  them 
In  Korea  to  be  effective?  Where  in  China? 
Korea  has  no  large  citlec  of  a  size  to  war- 
rant dropping  a  bomb  for  strateeic  purposes. 
China  has  large  coastal  cities.  But  once  the 
bomba  are  dropj>ed  and  the  cities  wasted. 
the  people  can  m'jve  inward  and  fight  on. 
And  In  China  the  people  are  used  to  living 
on  the  march,  living  off  the  land,  living  hard 
and  fighting  back.  Durint:  World  War  II, 
the  Chinese  Communist  armies  furnished  the 
bulk  of  resistance  to  Japan's  armies  in  China. 
And  through  a  brand  of  guerrilla  fighting 
that  military  exjaerts  consider  about  the  best 
In  the  world,  they  wasted,  immobilized,  and 
rendered  important  the  armed  might  of 
Japan  in  China. 

China  is  huge,  nearly  as  huge  as  Russia. 
Together  they  form  a  land  mass  almost  im- 
possible to  defeat  in  a  military  sense.  The 
land  Itself  Is  large  enough  to  absorb  and 
snuff  out  Invading  armies.  And  as  the  at- 
tackers' supply  lines  grow  longer  and  long- 
er. Chinese  lines  grow  shorter,  more  con- 
centrated. Their  striking  power  grows  in 
intensity  as  they  retreat  into  the  land  and 
waee  guerrilla  warfare. 

And  If  we  use  the  bomb,  except  as  a  last 
resort,  we  cant  kid  ourselves  about  It.  The 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  be  for  us.  Well  be 
alone.  Well  stand  condemned  by  the  world 
today  and  by  histor\'  forever. 

That's  the  plctiore,  obJectU'ely,  as  It  will 
more  than  likely  be  if  we  move  for  war  today 
rather  than  ap|)ea8ement. 

I  don  t  like  that  word,  "appeasement." 
Since  Munich  it  has  had  a  rotten  sound.  I 
don  t  know  of  anyone  else  who  likes  it  either. 
Still,  we're  faced  with  It,  or  with  Its  alterna- 
tive, total  war  now.  today. 

That's  why.  despite  my  dislike  of  the 
word  and  what  It  stands  for  I  find  myself  in 
favor  of  appeasement.  I  could  disguise  it 
under  pleasanter  titles.  But  a  spade  is  a 
spade. 

If  world  war  III  Is  inevitable — and  I  don't 
completely  believe  that  It  is — then  lets  go 
Intrv  It  genred  and  ready  for  It.  The  price 
of  appeasing  China  Is  time.  All  right,  let's 
pay  the  price. 

By  paying  It.  we  save  the  remnants  of  our 
own  Armed  Forces  now  being  slaughtered  In 
Korea  Knowing  what  is  coming,  we  can 
begin  to  prepare  for  It.  We  can  swing 
Into  wartime  production,  move  into  a  war- 
time economy,  we  can  step  up  the  draft 
quotas,  begin  training  men.  civilians,  cities 
and  counties  In  the  practice  of  bombing  and 
atomic  defense  We  can  get  ourselves  ready 
for  the  inevitable  so  that  when  the  hour 
cctnes.  we'll  know  what  to  do,  how  to  behave, 
how.   when  the  show-down  comes,   to  win. 

That's  the  essential  thing.  To  win  when 
It  is  necessary. 

The  British  have  a  nice  saying  alMUt  this 
sort  of  thing.  England  has  lost  many  bat- 
tles, they  say.  But  they've  always  won  the 
last  one.     And  that's  what  we've  got  to  do. 

When  the  show-down  comes,  the  last  bat- 
tle, the  big  one,  we've  got  to  be  ready  to 
win  It. 

Even  at  the  cost  of  appeasement  today. 


Address  of  Arthar  V.  Barrowes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

or    M15iSOt7Kl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing a  speech  made  by  Artliur  V.  Bur- 
rowes,  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press,  before  the  Sedalia.  Mo.,  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  on  De- 
cember 7: 

Call  me  the  devil's  advocate  if  you  will. 
But  I  am  offering  a  defpii.se.  if  one  be  needed, 
of  thfit  much  maligned,  much  slande.'ed. 
much  berated  but  to  my  mind  very  car>able, 
efficient,  and  profrundly  patrictlc.  Depart- 
ment, of  State  as  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Dean  Acheson. 

Department  of  Str.te  Is  one  of  the  four 
original  cabinet  departments  of  this  cotintry, 
the  others  being  Tre»^ury,  War,  and  Justice. 
The  first  tliree  are  officially  governed  by 
Secretaries,  the  Icu.'-th  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Navy  E>epart- 
ment  did  not  come  until  10  years  later  War 
and  Navy  are  now  subordinate  sections  of 
the  Dopr.ri.'nent  of  Defe:ise.  Our  original 
Post  Office  Department  was  a  sxibsldiary  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  did  not  rate 
a  Cabinet  member  until  1C29  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Andrew  Jackson 

Department  of  State  from  its  infancy  held 
sacred  the  revered  traditions  and  through 
the  years  has  kept  the  faith  and  fought  the 
good  fight.  When  State  was  created  cur 
heritage  had  been  the  early  covenants  of 
freemen,  the  tiny  seeds  at  Jamest':!wn  and 
at  Plymouth.  Otir  heritage  had  been  the 
despairing  wintc-  at  Valley  Forge — blackest 
or  all  our  history,  excepting  perhaps  a'.cne 
that  day  of  Infamy  spoken  of  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt — that  day  we  commemo- 
rate today,  the  7th  day  of  Deceniber  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1941. 

Our  heritage  has  been  the  glory  of  York- 
town  and  of  a  gallant  ally,  not  a  democracy, 
mind  you,  such  as  we  speak  of  today  when  we 
denounce  deEp>otism  and  dictatorship.  Ex- 
cept for  that  gallant  ally,  America  might 
not  have  won  her  independence.  And  who 
was  that  aUy?  It  was  reactionary  Bourbon 
France,  so  decadent  that  leu  than  a  decade 
after  the  treaty  giving  xis  our  Independence, 
and  less  than  40  months  after  our  Cor  stttu- 
tlon  was  adopted,  that  Bourbon  King  and 
his  pretty  queen  were  guillotined  and  the 
Red  Terror  overcame  poor  Franc:,  to  remain 
until  there  arose  the  man  on  horseback,  the 
Little  Corporal,  the  Corsican.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Our  Jirst  Secretary  of  State,  named  by 
President  Washington,  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Jefferson,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  to  this  day  in  Taylor  County.  Va.,  was 
to  become  President  and  buy  from  that  same 
Napoleon  the  vast  territory  cut  of  which 
has  been  carved  the  sovereign  State  in  which 
we  reside. 

It  is  significant  how  many  of  our  first 
Cabinet  meir.b-jrs,  our  premiers,  our  Secre- 
taries of  State  were  destined  to  become  P'eal- 
deat.  Jefferson  was  Washington's.  Madi- 
son was  Jefferson's.  Monroe  r7as  Madison's. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  Monroe's  (and  It  was 
h->  who  drafted  the  historic  document  that 
bears  the  name  of  his  chief — the  Monroe 
doctrine).,  Van  Buren  was  Jackson's.  Bu- 
chanan was  Folk's  Secretary  of  Stcte. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  roster  of  men- 
tal giants  who  were  Secretaries  of  £tate  and 
towered  above  their  chiefs.    The  CrEt  Adams 
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had  for  his  Secretary  of  Sute  John  M&r- 
«bAll.  later  to  be  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United 
States  for  S5  years.  Twas  the  monumental 
John  Mamhall  who  defined  the  Constitution, 
who  made  It  a  living,  breathing  thing,  who 
BUde  It  the  btilwmrk  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment. Well  might  Old  Uberty  have 
cracked  u^ing  hU  demise,  for  with  his  death 
there  passed  almost  the  last  of  the  great 
American  Constitution  builders.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  George  Washington,  John  Adams. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Two  jret  surrlved.  he  who  was  to  be  the  great 
expounder  of  that  same  Constitution.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  and  then  the  savior  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  savior  of  the  Union,  our 
llrst  martyr  President.  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  have  mentioned  the  significance  of  the 
giADta  who  have  been  Secretary  of  Stale 
and  who  did  not  attain  the  Presidency.  In 
some  Instances  their  names  are  still  house - 
luM  words  but  only  the  student  can  recall 
their  contemporaneous  Presidents.  Of 
course  «e  know  tnai  Henry  Clay  was  pre- 
mier to  J.  Q.  Adams  Who  can  name  the 
President  Daniel  Webster  served?  Or  John 
C.  Calhoun'  Or  James  G.  Blaine?  Or  John 
Sbsnnan.  brother  of  the  famed  Civil  War 
fsneral?  Or  Richard  Olney?  Or  John  Hay? 
Or  Blltau  Root? 

It  Is  amazing  to  ponder  how  many  Secre- 
taries of  State  we  have  had  who  wotild  make, 
or  had  the  background  to  make,  excellent 
Avctdenu.  Edmund  Randolph,  second  Sec- 
retary, immediately  succeeding  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  brilliant,  almost  a  genius.  So  was  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  who  served  Jackson.  So 
was  Edward  Everett  who  served  Fillmore.  So 
was  Seward.  Lincoln's  chief  rival  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  in  1860.  Mr.  Lincoln 
wisely  named  Seward  premier. 

Ii  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the  lait 
six  Secretaries  of  State  and  I  might  say 
parenthetically  when  I  make  my  annual  pil- 
grimage to  Washington.  I  get  more  from  the 
State  Department  than  from  the  White 
House.  These  Secretaries,  the  last  six.  have 
been  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Cordell  Hull.  Edward 
R  Siettlniiii.  James  F  Byrnes.  George  C. 
Marshall,  and  the  incumbent  the  Honorable 
Dean  Acheson. 

At  the  risk  of  starting  a  controversy  I 
want  to  say  I  consider  Dean  Acheson  an 
abler  International  diplomat,  a  more  pro- 
found thinker  In  foreign  policy  than  any  of 
the  other  men  I  have  met  and  heard  In 
Washington— Sltmson.  Hull.  Byrnes.  Stet- 
tlnlus.  and  Marshall.  Probably  closest  to 
Mr,  Acheson  In  mental  prowess  I  consider 
the  former  Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles,  who  served  so  ably  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Dean  Acheson  is  a  product  of  Yale  and 
Harvard.  Not  that  I  consider  this  an  open 
sesame  But  I  have  talked  with  classmates 
of  his  from  both  institutions — Mr.  Acheson 
Is  9  months  older  than  I.  Mr.  Acheson  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  FDR 
honejrmoon.  being  named  2  months  after  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  was  Inaugurated.  He  previously 
toad  been  private  secretary  to  Louis  Bran- 
dels,  one  of  the  all-time  noblemen  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  But  Mr.  Ache- 
son stayed  only  a  few  months  In  Govern- 
ment, resigning  before  1933  was  run  out. 
Friends  have  told  me  that  he  could  not  see 
eys  to  eye  with  the  administration  on  Its 
fiscal.  Its  financial  policy. 

Anyway.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  though  differing 
radically  from  Mr.  Acheson.  kept  his  eye 
on  him  and  brought  him  back  as  Assistant 
Secretary  under  Hull,  then  as  Under  Secre- 
tary under  Mr.  Hulls  successors. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  and  hear 
Mr.  Acheson  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Last  April  after  ll.stenlng  for  3  hours  to 
Senator  Joseph  McCAmrr.  of  WUconsln.  bit- 
terly assail  the  State  Department  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Acheson,  I  2  nlghU  lat»r  heard  Mr. 
Acheson  both  on  the  record  for  an  hour  and 


off  the  record  for  more  than  an  hour      My 
lalth  in  Mr.  Acheson  has  never  been  shaken. 

I  think  at  this  critical  time  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  this  Nation.  thU  free  peo- 
ple of  163  and  more  years,  that  It  would  be 
an  International  tragedy — and  It  could  hap- 
pen— for  the  President  to  remove  his  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Some  day  the  world  will  know  Dean  Ache- 
son for  what  I  consider  him  to  be — a  great 
diplomat. 

Keep  in  mind  this:  The  Secretary  of  State 
does  not  lay  down  International  policy. 
One  man  and  one  man  alone,  neither  a  Cabi- 
net officer  nor  Houses  of  Congress,  has  that 
right.  Our  international  policy  is  the  man- 
date, if  you  please,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  either  Mr,  Tru- 
man or  his  predecessor.  Only  now  are  we 
beginning  to  understated  the  International 
policies  of  Cleveland,  of  McKlnley,  and  of 
the  first  Roosevelt,  We  are  too  close  to  the 
Wilsonlan  era  to  appraise  Justly  and  Judi- 
ciously the  merits  of  our  International  policy 
that  was  coincident  to  If  not  partly  re- 
sponsible for  leading  us  into  World  War  I. 
Certainly  this  soon  alter  we  cannot  begin  to 
say  that  the  long  planning  of  lend-lease,  of 
our  policy  toward  Japan  were  always  rlgbl. 
We  do  know  that  Mr.  Truman  inherited  a 
highly  explosive  diplomatic  package.  But 
we  will  be  in  our  graves  long  belore  the 
historian  will  say  he  has  handled  It  for  weal 
or  woe. 

I  do  say  and  hope  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  nothing  would  please  the  Kremlin  more 
this  very  week  than  for  Mr.  Truman  to  dis- 
charge Dean  Achebon  and  in  effect  repudi- 
ate, not  what  Mr.  Acheson  has  Initiated  or 
Inaugurated,  but  what  he  has  merely  carried 
out  as  the  wish  of  a  chief. 

Sumner  Welles  once  told  us  editors  at  a 
briefing  at  State  In  Washington  that  always 
a  Nation's  foreign  policy  Is  based  on  the 
utter,  the  extreme,  the  complete  selfishness 
of  that  nation.  This  is  true  of  every  nation 
In  the  world,  and  It  is  true  of  America  today, 
was  true  in  every  one  of  our  165  years  of 
freedom 

What  Is  our  foreign  policy?  We  are  an 
Independent  Nation  and  want  to  stay  so. 
We  attach  highest  Importance  to  Individual 
freedom  and  intend  to  keep  ours. 

We  are  a  peaceful  people  and  Intend  to 
get  rid  of  wars  and  war  threats. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world  today,  and  we  want  to  raise  that  so 
that  everyone  In  the  laost  backward  state 
will  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  secure 
living. 

We  are  a  friendly  people.  We  have  no 
traditional  enemies  We  want  no  war.  We 
want  to  be  at  peace  with  all  nations — and 
that    includes    Russia, 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  Government  to  promote 
these  national  Interests.  That  is  as  clean- 
cut  as  it  was  the  Job  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  buy 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  for  thereby  we 
ellmu  ated  fear  of  Prance  or  Spain.  It  Is 
the  job  of  Government  as  it  was  the  Job 
of  Secretary  Seward  to  buy  Alaska  to  get 
It  away  from  Russia.  It  Is  the  Job  of  Gov- 
ernnfient  as  It  was  John  Hay's  to  promote  the 
Op>en  Door  to  the  Far  East  under  William 
McKlnley.  It  Is  the  Job  of  Government  as  t 
was  that  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  conduct 
t^e  disarmament  conference,  futile  as  that 
gesture  yet  turned  out  to  be.  It  Is  the  Job 
of  Government  as  It  was  that  of  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  In  the  Hoover  administration  t^)  de- 
mand sanctions  against  Japan  for  Chinese 
Invasion. 

Had  the  American  people  been  brave  in 
that  era  20  years  ago  and  had  Britain  stood 
pat.  China  would  not  have  been  Invaded  by 
Japan,  there  might  have  been  no  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  there 
might  have  been  no  Red  China  Had  Secre- 
tary Stim&on  had  his  way — but  who  of  us 


saw  It  then?  China  might  have  been  saved 
from  bolshevlsm  as  the  Marshall  plan  seems 
to  be  saving  Western  Europe  from  Red  rav- 
ages. 

I  want  now  to  get  a.way  from  history  of 
statecraft  and  defense  of  Dean  Acheson.  that 
much  misunderstood  g.illant  gentleman  of 
ChrUtlan  culture,  and  talk  about  something 
close  to  my  heart. 

We  are  where  we  are  today,  in  this  daze. 
this  haze.  In  this  vale  of  tears  because  we 
have  forsaken  God.  America  and  the  world 
will  never  get  back  to  peace  and  right  living 
until  she  abandons  the  false  gods,  the  golden 
calves.  Let  us  forget  the  power  and  the  pelf 
and  recite  Kipling's  Recessional  lines: 

••Lprd  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

Too  long  have  we  forgotten  Him.  who  made 
us  and  who  made  us  for  one  purpose. 

What  Is,  after  all.  our  purpose  on  this 
earth?  The  answer  Is  as  old  as  the  words 
of  the  Master  In  ancient  Galilee  by  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret:  God  made  us  know  Him. 
to  love  Him.  to  serve  Him  In  this  life  and 
to  be  eternally  happy  with  Him  in  the  next. 
That,  and  only  that,  is  the  be  all  and  then 
end  all  here.     All  else  Is  trivial. 

I  am  not  a  minister  or  priest  but  a  hard- 
boiled  newspaperman  who  thrilled  at  the 
handshake  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  In  the 
White  House  one  week  and  cringed  like  a 
child  3  weeks  later  when  I  sat  for  2  hours  be- 
tween midnight  and  2  a.  m.  and  saw  the 
execution,  by  hanging,  of  five  Nazi  prisoners 
of  war  In  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kans..  a  few  miles  down  the  river  from 
St,  Joseph,  and  I  talk  now  as  editor,  not 
preacher. 

What  this  world  needs  Is  prayer.  Let  us 
learn  once  again  to  pray  and  pray  as  we  did 
In  childhood  when  at  our  mother  s  knee  we 
learned  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep" 

In  my  church  there  Is  a  beautiful  prayer, 
short,  and  I  often  have  regretted  the  ritual 
of  the  Mass  requires  that  It  be  In  Latin,  for 
too  few  of  lis  follow  the  Latin. 

"Agnus  Dei.  qui  tollU  peccata  mundl.  doita 
nobis  pacem  "  That  means  "Lamb  of  God. 
who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  give 
us  peace." 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof  that  simple  prayer  Is  said 
every  day.  for  at  some  hour  of  the  day  that 
ancient  rite,  the  Mass.  Is  being  said  some- 
where on  this  earth  and  pious  men  and 
women  are  striking  their  breasts  in  humble 
supplication  to  the  God  of  our  fathers  known 
of  old. 

And  why  should  we  not  pray?  It  was  not 
a  Catholic  but  the  world  renowned  Anglican 
poet  laureate  of  England,  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son, who  wrote  these  lines  from  the  Idylls  of 
the  King.  In  the  Passing  of  Arthur  he  said: 
"Pray  for  my  soul.  More  good  Is  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore 
let  thy  voice  rise,  like  a  fountain  for  me  night 
and  day,  for  what  are  men  l)etter  than  sheep 
or  goats  that  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the 
brain,  if,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands 
of  prayer  both  for  themselves  and  those  that 
they  call  friend,  for  so  the  whole  round  earth 
Is  every  way  bound  by  gold  chains  about  the 
feet  of  God." 

Prayer  can  save  the  world.  Prayer  can 
convert  Red  Russia  from  the  grip  of  the  antl- 
Chrl.st  Prayer  has  saved  Christian  civiliza- 
tion before  so  that  men.  abhorring  war. 
could  spend  their  lives  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

And  now.  I  close  with  lines  from  one  of  my 
favorites?  The  lines  are  known  to  you  all. 
I  am  sure.  Let  them  be  our  phlloeophy  of 
life,  our  modus  operandi,  our  aim  and  our 
pur(>ose. 

•So  live  that  when  thy  simimons  comes  to 
Join  the  li  numerable  caravan  that  moves  to 
that  mysterious  realm  wher  •  each  shall  uke 
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his  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
thou  eo  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 
soothed  by  an  unfalterinc  trust,  approach  thy 
pra%e  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch  about  him,  and  lies  dov.n  to  pleasant 
dreams." 


Continuation  of  the  Omaha  Doctors* 
Lie  and  Smear  Campaign  Publicized 
Through  the  Omaha  World-Herald 


EXTENSION  OP  RI3IAR.KS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBF.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  OSLLLIVAN.  Mr.  S^eiiktr.  part 
11  of  th:5  series  of  the  Oniaha  doctors 
lie  and  smrar  campnlyn  a.s  publicized 
through  the  Omaha  World-Herald  i.s  as 
follows : 
IProm  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald  of 

October  23,  1950) 

Doctors      Crrx     Gains      in      Cam — Howasd 

Answers  Points  in  Medical  Bujl 

Omaha  and  Nebra^a  doctors  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  improving  medical 
care  In  all  the  seven  fields  covered  by  S  1679, 
the  socialized  medicine  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  Dr.  M.  C  Howard  declared 
Monday. 

Dr.  Howard  Is  chairman  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  healUig  arts  committee 
which  has  challenged  Representative  Ei  gene 
D.  O'SuLUVAN  because  of  his  backing  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  O'StTixivAN  has  circulated  a  pamphlet 
Which  ILsts  the  alms  of  the  bill: 

1.  Train  more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  hospital  personnel. 

2.  Advance  medical  research. 

3.  Expand  hospital  buUdlng  programs. 

4.  Help  rural  and  other  shortage  areas;  aid 
Xarmers'   health   cooperatives. 

5.  Kxpaiid  State  and  local  public  health 
services. 

6.  Increase  State  maternal,  child  health, 
and  crippled  children's  services. 

7.  National  health  Insuirance. 

A  NSW  CSS    BT    5ECTIOVS 

Dr.  How.i.'d's  answers  by  sections: 

"1.  Omaha  Is  an  outstanding  medical 
center  with  two  top-flight  medical  schools. 
They  graduate  150  doctors  annually,  and 
make  possible  the  building  of  new  hobpitaLs 
^Tv^  expansion  of  present  hospitals. 

"The  new  veterans'  hospital  was  huUt  In 
Omaha  on  account  of  the  two  medical 
schools.  The  faculties  of  Crelghton  and  Ne- 
braska medical  schools  will  make  up  the 
staff  •  •  •  reterans  may  be  assured  of 
the  highest  quality  of  medical  care. 

"St.  Joseph's  Hospital  has  completed  a 
•2.000.000  addition  which  will  accommodate 
another  176  patients.  8t,  Catherine's  Hos- 
pital has  completed  a  ei.OOOOCO  addition  to 
accommodate  75  patients.  Methc<list.  Clark- 
son.  Lutheran,  Douglas  County,  and  Imman- 
uel  Hospitals  have  made  additional  facilities 
•Tallable.  The  hospitals  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing their  training  programs.  ' 

POUO   STTTDT  CAINS 

"J.  Numerous  research  projects  are  being 
carried  out  at  Creighton  University  and  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  medical  schools.  Ex- 
perts are  studying  the  t:&e  of  radioactive  Iso- 
topes In  leukemia.  Progress  is  Ijelng  re- 
ported in  the  study  of  the  p>ollo  organism. 
Extensive  research  is  being  carried  out  in  the 


dla?Tiofils  and  treatment  of  cancer.  Numer- 
ovis  cases  of  5-year  survivors  of  cancer  who 
ha\e  been  treated  with  X-ray  and  radio- 
acuve  substances  are  being  reported. 

•  3,  Answered   in    first    paragraph. 

"4,  One  hundred  seventy-five  doctors  have 
been  located  in  small  tcu-ns  and  rural  ccn^.- 
murutlps  through  the  Nebraska  Medical  As- 
sociat:  ;n  ar^d  its  Rural  Hralth  Committee, 
the  medical  schools,  and  the  Omaha-Dcueiai* 
County  Medical  Society.  Voluntary  prepay- 
ment hospital  and  medicil  ca-re  p,?.ns  have 
been  made  available  to  ttei^e  iirtoi.  " 

IMPF.OVt    MILK    STPPLT 

"6.  The  Oniaha-Douf' las  Ocunty  Medical 
Society  for  more  than  20  yenrs  has  worked 
to  establish  a  c:ty-c  unty  health  unit.  This 
Is  now  an  accomplished  fart.  •  •  •  The 
ctirrent  program  of  mass  chest  X-rays  Is  be- 
ing carried  out  throtigh  the  cocperatio.i  of 
the  society.  Immunization  against  diph- 
theria, whooping  covigb,  lockjaw,  and  email- 
pox  are  continuously  under  way  •  •  • 
cooperation  has  been  ex'er.ded  to  the  health 
unit  In  Improrlr.g  milk  supply,  inspection  cf 
eating  and  urlnklng  places,  and  other  good 
public  health  measures. 

"fl.  Extensive  maternal -child  health  pro- 
grama  have  been  un'ler  way  for  many  years. 
,•  •  •  Nebraska  and  four  other  Slates  en- 
joy the  lowest  maternal  mortality  rates  la 
the  Nation,  Nebraska  holds  the  same  posi- 
tion In  Infant  mortality," 

SZT   rOR  EMZEGENCIZS 

"Child  health  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
ice? are  available  In  the  new  Children's  Me- 
morial Hospital:  the  6j-bed  fjedlatrir  depart- 
ment at  8t.  Joseph's:  the  Hattie  B  Mun- 
roe  Home:  the  Rheumatic  Heart  Clinic  In 
connection  with  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Medical  CoUece:  the  Dr.  Lord  Srhr)ol  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  the  pediatrics  de- 
partmenU  of  the  otlver  hospitals. 

"7,  The  Omaha-Douglas  County  Medical 
Socletv  in  oDperatlon  with  the  Physlclai.-s 
Bureau  has  established  an  around-the-clixk 
emergency  telephone  service  which  makes 
available  emergency  med.cal  care  to  every- 
one. 

"It  has  been  estimated  conservativelv  that 
between  t2  OfKl.OOO  to  $2,500,000  in  frre  medi- 
cal care  h.as  been  rendered  in  Omaha  annu- 
ally for  the  last  several  years  •  •  •  in 
the  clinics  and  dispensaries  of  the  medical 
schools,  at  the  hosplta  s  alRllated  with  the 
schools,  at  Childrci.'s  Hospital.  County  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Haitie  B  Munroe  Home.  This 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the  members  of 
the  Omaha-DjU':la5  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Omaha  medical  pr>..iesfiion. ' 


[From  the  Om?.ha  W.  rid -Herald  o:'  October 

25,  1950] 

Doctors  Target  or  O'SuuJVAif — Cttes  B.vnk- 

RUPTCT,  Aid  or  Government 

Representative  EtJorNx  D.  0'Sut.LrvAif 
charged  Wednesday  that  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals are  catising  banJEniptcy.  that  private 
medical  schools  can  no  longer  pay  their  way, 
that  hospital  facilities  are  Inadequate,  aiid 
that  pharmacists  in  Omaha  are  underpaid 

He  held  up  th-^  Pr<?5ident's  health  propram 
as  a  remedy  u.  a: "acking  recent  statements 
by  Dr.  Maurice  C    Reward, 

Dr.  Howard  he-^ds  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  Healing  Arts  Committee, 
which  is  flehtlng  to  defeat  socialized  medi- 
cine and  for  the  elect i'-n  of  Republican 
Howard  H.  Brrrrrr,  B4r.  O'StrtxrvANs  oppo- 
nent, 

Mr.  O'ScTXrvAN  said  that  Dr.  Howard.  In 
listing  what  the  doctors  and  medical  frater- 
nity had  done  generally  in  the  Omaha  area, 
had  not  p>olnted  cut  that  the  new  veterans' 
hcspltal  was  built  by  Federal  money,  that 
"CrelEhton  Medical  School  no  longer  can  pay 
Its  own  wav."  and  that  Federal  money  helped 


pay  for  additions  at  St   Joseph.  St   Catherine, 
and  other  Omaha  hospltais. 

Also,  he  said.  Dr.  Howard  did  not  list  the 
following : 

1.  "In  85  percent  cf  the  bankruptcy  cases 
filed  In  the  United  States  the  past  year  ex- 
cessn'e  doctor  and  hospital  bills  are  lifted  as 
the  main  liabilities  " 

2.  •Thirty- three  counties  in  Nebraska  have 
no  hofpitai  facilities. 

3.  "Tnere  are  a  scire  of  Nebrafclta  cities 
and  tov  r.s  mhich  have  had  no  doctors  or 
dentists  in  several  ye>>re    " 

4.  Johns  Hopkins  University  "loft  §900,000 
last  year  which  has  to  l>e  raade  up  by  popular 
subscription:  most  aS  the  remaining  private 
medical  schools  are  in  the  «    n-.e  fix   " 

5.  "Nurses  generally  at-  '  '.  .'^vntpathy 
with  his  program,  and  uuceiji^.j  pl.arrakcisu 
in  Ontaha  drug  stores  are  on  the  verge  of 
revolt" 

6.  "Employees  of  the  Union  Pacific  have 
been  under  a  system  of  sodaltaed  medicine 
almost  Blnce  the  Inception  of  the  r«ilro«ul 
to  a  greater  extent  perhaos  thin  E.ziand 
today.  Union  Paclflf  employees  find  M 
tak*"!")  out  of  their  pav  checks  each  month. 
When  they  get  tick.  :hfv  rai.n  it  pick  tlieir 
own  doctor,  their  own  h-^ispltal.  or  even  their 
own  a-iothe^-rv  " 

7.  "He  Dr  Howard  1  and  his  colleagues 
have  fought  every  effort  to  produce  more 
doctors  and  medical  services  in  this  country." 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 

October  25,  195(1  j 

VoLurrrART  Health  Plan  Growth  Tolo 

"The  growth  In  America  of  the  voluntary 
health  Insurance  system  has  l>een  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  econor  Ic  devclopnients 
of  cur  time,"  Dr.  M.  C.  Howard  asserted 
Tuesda  y . 

He  made  the  statement  ?.t  a  meeting  of 
the  Second  Ccr..:rpv:  :.;-.l  District  Healing 
Anns  Committee,  which  :y  opposlr.r  the  re- 
elec'lon  of  Democratic  Congressman  ErcENE 
D,  OStTLLiTAH.  a  supporter  of  the  proposed 
national  health  Insurance  law. 

"A  recent  turvtj  reveals  that  more  than 
30  percent  of  employees  groups  In  Omaha  are 
now  covered  by  hospital  and  medical  Insur- 
ance plans."  Dr.  Howard  said,  "so  the  prob- 
lem of  health  Insurance  for  the  people  of 
Omaha  has  already  been  solved." 

(From  the  Omaha  World -Herald  of  October 
26,  195C] 

Doe.-oRs  Usi  Short  T.vlks — Stress  Fight 
Against  SociALiziii)  Mxdicimk 

Now  come  the  2-m:nute  interview  to  play 
Its  role  In  the  doctors'  fight  acainst  scxial- 
ized  medicine. 

Tc  set-  how  It  works,  step  Into  the  ofllce  of 
Dr.  James  Bradley.  1118  Medical  Arts  Build- 
in?  He  had  just  fini-hed  a  medical  con- 
rultatlon  with  Mrs.  Charles  Nye.  '1  2101 
South  SLTty-secoiid  Street. 

Then  Dr.  Bradley  sa^^: 

"I  would  like  to  di-=cu.ss  with  yon  tor  t 
minutes  a  tcpic  of  vii^lI  importance  to  jcn 
and  to  me.  It  Is  compulso-y  national  health 
Insurance,  or  socialized  medicine." 

SCCONI>-RArK  CA£I 

••Socialized  medicine  would  mean  another 

tax  on  vcur  paycheck  which  would  e-. entuaily 
amount  to  a  6-  to  8-percent  increase  in  taxes 
to  carrv  >:  ut  the  services  promised  In  the 
sociallzed-mediclne  bul.  Senate  file  1679 

"ThL-  sj'ialized  medicine  would  produce 
second-rate  medical  care. 

"It  would  make  assembly  Ime  medicine  a 
reality. 

"Personal  relationship  between  the  patient 
and  phvsician  would  be  lost. 

"There  would  be  a  ereat  decrease  in  qual- 
Itv  cf  medical  cart  and  service.  The  cost 
would   be  greatly  increased." 


A;6yo 
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Then  Dr.  Brmdley  adds; 

"I  \uyx  yoti  to  tight  «l*t«  socialism  In 
America'  by  voUng  for  Howako  Bt  iriti  for 
Coogrcaa.  who  has  always  fought  State  medi- 
cine and  State  socialism  " 

The  2-mlnute  Interriew  has  become  stand- 
ard with  Omaha  doctors — whether  the  pa- 
uent  Tisita  tbem,  or  they  visit  the  patient  In 
hla  home  or  at  the  hospital. 

Said  one  physician:  I  have  talked  to  more 
than  150  p?r8ons  In  this  manner.  Only  2 
have  tald  they  are  not  wUllng  to  go  along. 

"I  have  also  urged  my  patienta  to  talk  this 
Important  subject  over  with  their  friends 
scroM  the  backyard  fence  or  over  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World -Herald  of  October 

27.   19501 

ANOTHia  Who  Dazx* 

Since  socialized  mediclnce  is  much  In  the 

ZWV8  these  days  our  readers  may  be  Inter- 

••ted    In    a    brief    quotation    from    a    recent 

armon  bv  Omaha's  Archbishop  Bergan.     In 

•ddrcMing  the  new  Catholic  Doctors  GuUd. 

bt  mM. 

"Tou  dcctors  reallw  better  than  1  that 
your  profession  Is  In  danger.  It  is  being 
attacked  In  many  quarters,  even  high  in  Gov- 
ernment circles.  In  the  present-day  tendency 
toward  State  absolutism.  Lobby  after  lobby 
and  law  after  law  u  being  fast?red.  and  after 
mrnr  years  of  slumbering— this  could  not 
happen  here — the  medical  profession  has 
finally  awakened  to  Its  own  danger  and  Is 
courageously  and  intelligently  presenting  lU 


Physicians  and  surgeons  who  dare  to  op- 
pose socialized  mediclnce  h.^ve  bsen  de- 
scribed by  Representative  Etjcen«  D.  O'StJL- 
LIv.^N  as  practice-mad  dcxrtors."  ••hypo- 
crite doctors."  "golden-calf  worshipers,  and 
otherwise  evil  men." 

Those  phrases  would  hardly  app'y  to 
Archbishop  Bergan.  Mr.  O  Sxtllivan  will 
have  to  think  up  some  new  ones. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 

27,  1950] 

Doc-roRs  Must  T«.l  Stort— That  s  Wat  To 

Detiat  socialized  Medicine 

Doctors  cannot  tell  their  story  by  telep- 
athy, the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  said  Thursday. 

"They  must  take  a  greater  responsibility  as 
a  citizen  and  enter  more  into  community  af- 
fairs." Dr.  Austin  Smith  told  a  dinner  session 
of  the  Omaha  Midwest  Clinical  Society. 

To  defeat  socialized  medicine  the  doctor 
naatt  report  without  heat  or  rancor  what  his 
profession  has  accomplished  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  he  said. 

The  tall.  calm.  Canadian-born  doctor  gave 
this  example: 

•  We  hear  cries  that  the  supply  of  doctors 
Is  too  small  We  hear  that  only  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  new  medical  schools 
can  we  solve  the  health  problem." 

CKADUATTS  INCREAStMO 

"But  do  you  know  that  every  year  the  med- 
ical schools  graduate  2,000  more  doctors  than 
the  number  who  die  or  retire?  That  Is  cer- 
tainly keeping  pace  with  our  population 
gains." 

It  Is  wrong,  he  said,  to  speak  of  how  many 
doctors  are  allotted  to  areas.  Medically 
speaking,  county  lines  and  State  lines  do  not 


The  fact  that  there  are  counties  which  do 
not  have  doctors  does  not  mean  they  have  no 
med  cal  care."  he  pointed  out.  "The  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  have  taken  care  of  that  " 

Because  of  technical  advances  doctors  are 
providing  more  service,  he  said.  Any  given 
l.OOO  doctors  today  can  give  one-third  more 
medical  care  than  10  years  ago,  he  said. 


■ECOVEIT  EARLIEK 

-Time  was."  he  said,  "that  when  a  patient 
had  pneumonia  all  you  could  offer  was  sym- 
pathy. You  waited  for  the  crisis  and  then 
for  the  recovery.  This  sometimes  took 
months." 

Today,  he  said,  with  penicillin  you  can  nip 
pneumonia  in  hours.  The  patient  Is  on  his 
feet  sooner,  with  fewer  complications.  He  Is 
back  at  his  Job  earning  money  quicker,  and 
everybody  is  better  cH. 

I  From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 
23.  19501 

DocToas  Tell  Eailt  Program —Ai-ed  Pitblic 
Health  j^itorz  CIO  Founded 

State  and  county  medical  .societies  hnd 
an  exc?ll.>nt  program  to  impmve  the  health 
of  Americans  long  before  the  CIO  was  organ- 
ized. Dr.  J.  Phil  R?dgwlck  asrcried  Saturday. 

The  chairman  of  tl.e  nonpartisan  doctc:rs 
committee  s"ld  his  group  had  the:e  answers 
to  specific  charges  ngainst  Iccal  medical  so- 
c'.ctles  made  in  a  CIO  health  committee  ad- 
vertisement Friday; 

Cha'.e:  They  (the  medical  societies) 
fought  Federal  aid  to  States  which  would 
reduce  infant  and  maternity  deaths. 

Answer  "Por  more  than  15  years  the 
Omaha-Douglas  County  Medical  Society  has 
cooperated  In  an  extensive  maternal-child 
health  program  that  has  brought  Nebraska 
In  a  clars  with  four  other  States  as  enjoy- 
ing the  lowest  maternal  mortality  rate  In 
the  Nation.  Nebraska  holUs  the  same  posi- 
tion in  infant  morl;ldity  and  mortality." 

Char;^?:  They  opposed  vaccination  against 
diphth.ria  and  ether  contagious  diseases  by 
public  health  authorities. 

Answer:  "The  local  society  for  years  has 
cooperated  with  the  Omaha  Health  E>epart- 
ment  In  active  Immunliration  programs 
a::alnst  diphtheria,  s^allpcx.  and  other 
diseases." 

Cliarge:  They  fought  against  reporting  of 
communicable  diseases  and  public  health 
services  to  control  TB.  and  still  oppose  free 
diagnostic  centers  for  TB  and  cancer. 

Answer :  "For  years  the  Iccal  society  and 
profession,  through  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Tuberculosis  Association,  visiting 
nurses,  the  clinics  und  dispensaries  of  Creljh- 
ton  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  medical 
schools  have  carried  on  exttatlve  free  detec- 
tion and  treatment  programs  for  tubercu- 
losis. The  mcbile  X-ray  truck  now  in  active 
use  L.  South  Omaha  is  one  result.  Nebraska 
now  has  one  of  the  lowest  Incident  rales  for 
tuberculosis  In  the  Nation. 

"Free  cancer  detection  and  treatment 
centers  are  available  at  the  two  medical 
schools.  St.  Josephs  Hospital,  University 
Hospital,  and  other  places." 

Charge:  They  fought  against  setting  up 
free  venereal  disease  clinics. 

Answer:  "Long  before  CIO,  many  free  vene- 
real-disease clinics  were  In  operation  In 
Omaha  " 

Charge:  They  fought  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Answer:  'Both  local  and  the  Nebraska  Med- 
ical Association  cooperated  very  actively  in 
making  these  laws  effective  in  this  congres- 
sional district  and  State  ' 

Charge:  They  fought  group  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Answer:  "The  Omahn-Douglas  County 
Society  and  Its  members  always  have  cooper- 
ated with  medical  practice  groups  in  this 
area." 

Charge:  They  fought  the  Red  Cross  blood- 
bank  plan. 

Answer:  "The  society  and  Its  members 
participated  very  actively  and  have  been  very 
Instrumental  in  making  the  Omaha  Red 
Cross  blood  bank  an  outstanding  success  ' 

Charge:  They  fought  voluntary  Insurance 
plans. 


Answer:  "The  Omaha-Douglas  County 
Medical  Society  In  June  1944.  established 
and  placed  In  operation  the  voluntary  Blue 
Shield  Medical  Care  Plan  before  the  CIO  l>e- 
came  health  conscious." 

Charge:  In  the  last  sessloD  of  Congress 
an  AMA  lobby  b'ocked  Federal  aid  to  medical 
schools   and  other  Federal   aid   programs 

Answer:  "The  AMA  and  lU  component  med- 
ical societies  have  been  active  In  the  enact- 
ment cf  legislation  to  assist  medical  educa- 
tion without  the  scourge  of  Federal  domina- 
tion." 


Relired  Railroad  Workeri  Victimi  of 
Icflatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  RriMARKS 

'■y 

MOM.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

<  r   L-JLTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  retired  railroad  workers 
in  our  Nation  are  the  victitns  of  a  rabid 
inflation. 

Again  and  again  I  have  hearrfthe  pleas 
of  the  retired  railroad  men  and  women 
who.  with  a  great  degree  of  justification, 
decry  a  deplorable  inequality  between 
Federal  pension  legislation  affecting 
them  and  Federal  pension  legislation  af- 
fecting other  retired  persons. 

Railroad  employees  do  not  fall  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Many  years  ago  the  Con- 
press  set  up  for  workers  in  the  rail  in- 
dustry a  special  retirement  program  into 
which  the  workers  and  their  employers 
have  contributed  funds  throughout  the 
years.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
established  years  later,  some  elderly  per- 
sons receive  benefits  who  never  made 
contributions  into  a  retirement  fund. 
Benefits  received  by  retired  rail  workers 
who  have  contributed  into  such  retire- 
ment fund  for  years  certainly  are  not 
in  keeping  with  similar  benefits  under 
the  social-security  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
maintaining  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
after  the  establishment  of  the  social-se- 
curity program  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  salvage  and  recognize  the 
credit  toward  retirement  benefits  that 
had  been  built  up  by  railroad  workers 
through  prior  service.  The  general  sys- 
tem of  old-age  insurance  under  social 
security  does  not  recognize  prior 
service. 

How,  then,  can  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  contributing  plan  like  the  rail- 
road retirement  program  compare  so 
poorly  with  benefits  derived  from  non- 
contributing  plans? 

It  takes  neither  the  mathematical  tal- 
ents of  the  actuary  nor  the  deep  contem- 
plation of  a  practiced  logician  to  recog- 
nize that  an  injustice  does  exist.  And 
when  an  injustice  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  older  people  is  so  per- 
ceptible, so  flagrant,  and  so  tragic,  a  cor- 
rection of  the  grievance  becomes  neces- 
sary and  urgent. 
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Tlie  men  and  women  who  are  now 
retired  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act — and  those  facins  such  retirement — 
have  lost  much  of  the  security  that  they 
had  naturally  expected  as  part  of  the 
return  for  their  services  during  active 
careers.  Some  of  these  people  have 
spent  three,  four,  and  even  five  decades 
in  ra.lroad  employment  and  for  much  of 
that  time  received  wages  considerably 
smaller  than  those  be*n?  paid  to  other 
ikilled  workmen.  The.«;e  workers  looked 
ever  forward  to  the  day  when  the  con- 
tributions that  they  were  making  into 
the  retirement  coffers,  plus  the  matching 
funds  provided  by  their  employer.s,  would 
provide  a  small  but  siifl'.clent  income  dur- 
ing their  twilight  years.  But  now.  these 
retired  people  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  btuiding  of  our  Nation  and 
its  vit»il  communication  link.*:  are  flndln? 
that  soarinf:  prices  have  turned  their  re- 
tirement-pension dreams  into  a  bitter 
disappointment. 

Inflation  which  began  during  World 
War  II  has  pushed  the  essentials  of  life 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of 
there  people  who  must  subsist  on  these 
meager  pensions. 

In  January.  I  introduced  H.  R.  7063.  a 
bill  designed  to  increase  by  25  percent 
the  benefits  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment prog^ram.  While  I  am  afraid  that 
this  amount  Is  not  enrueh  to  replace  the 
buying  power  lost  through  inflation.  I 
know  that  it  will  help  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  hardjships  of  these  unfortunate 
pensioners. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  retired  railroad 
workers  are  awaiting  an  equitable  ad- 
justment by  their  Congress, 


Twenty -second  Annual  Scholarship  Fand 
Dinner  of  Yeshiva  University — Address 
of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATT\ES 

WedTiesday,  December  13.  1950 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  the  address  of  Hon  Charles  H.  Silver, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  sponsors, 
at  the  twenty-second  annual  scholarship 
fund  dinner  of  Yeshiva  Umversiiy  held 
en  Sunday.  December  10,  1950.  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity is  a  great  institution  of  karnm-i 
in  my  community,  training  its  students 
for  leadersl^.ip  in  these  very  troubled 
times.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr  Sam- 
uel Belkin.  president,  and  Hon.  Famuel 
Levj*.  chairman  cf  the  board  of  tru3tee.s 
and  their  fellow  cfBcers.  the  tsoard  of 
trustees,  the  executive  staff  and  faculty, 
the  university  plays  an  oitstandiug  role 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  American  Jewry 
and  in  the  intellectual  and  scientific  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  American  commu- 
nity. The  university  possesses  the  same 
privileges  and  rights  as  all  the  ancient 
seats  of  higher  learning  and  bestows  the 
same  degrees  as  all  the  distinguished  and 


accredited  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,  It  is  widely 
kno'R-n  for  its  work  in  the  fields  of  theol- 
ogy and  education  as  well  as  in  the  scien- 
tific field  of  mathematics,  and  a  great 
effort  is  now  being  made  In  a  community 
stn^e  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  the 
imlversity. 
The  address  of  Mr.  Silver  follows: 
My  friends,  it  u  my  very  great  plea'ure 
to  welcome  you  for  the  third  oonaecutire 
year.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  identlfirid  with 
the  activities  of  Yeahlva  University  and  in 
a  senae.  you  who  are  pres.ent  siiare  with  me 
this  honor,  for  together  we  have  ahown  otir 
deep  faith  In  TeshlT*  by  rupportlng  It,  not 
cnly  In  a  financial  way  but  by  our  encour- 
agf'.'nent  and  wholehearted  cooperation. 

I  am.  howeTer.  a  little  dtsappoint«d  this 
evening.  I  had  hoped  :o  make  an  lmf)or- 
tar!t  and  thrilling  announcement  to  you 
abotrt  the  proposed  medical  school.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  cannot  properiy  do  this  because 
a  statement  by  official  souroes  cannot  be 
made  at  this  moment. 

I  ask  Tour  Indu'.eence  and  I  promise  yru 
now  that  when  official  action  is  taicen.  I  will 
write  a  person.il  letter  tc  each  one  who  is 
here  thia  ever.ir.g  giving  you  the  happy  tid- 
ings no  that  yr.u  may  rejoice  In  this  great 
first  step  to-aard  the  realization  of  our 
dream — a  medical  school  fcr  Yeabiva. 

We  mark  this  evening  another  ml  1ft on* 
In  the  life  of  Yeshiva  University.  We  ax* 
here  gathered  in  a  time  of  ttirmoil  and  In- 
security tbroughout  the  world.  It  would  be 
fooliAh  fur  anyone  to  predict  what  the  fu- 
ture hold  for  the  civilized  world.  The  force* 
that  control  our  thinking  and  our  actions 
are  so  confused  that  it  would  se^'ui  that 
they  are  net  within  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  Individuals  to  fully  un- 
derstand. 

But  we  are  all  agreed — and  by  that  I  in- 
clude every  civilized  man  and  woman  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — we  are  all  agreed,  I 
say.  that  we  want  peace. 

It  seems  so  simple  to  have  peace  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  love  than  to  hate.  On  all 
sides,  we  hear  the  preaching  of  brotherhood 
and  friendfehlp  and  cooperation,  and  no  one 
in  his  right  mind  would  want  it  otherwise. 
But  with  all  our  achievements  in  science 
and  scholarship  and  invention,  we  stand  to- 
day on  the  brink  of  another  great  war  which 
may  destroy  all  of  us. 

Please  do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  I  do 
not  yield  to  anyone  In  my  high  admiration 
for  the  marvelous  progress  that  has  been 
made,  but  we  must  be  realistic.  The  strides 
In  technology  have  made  this  world  a  mere 
convenient  place  in  which  to  Live.  But  I 
ask  what  procress  hare  we  made  t.^ward  de- 
stroying forever  the  motives  and  actions 
which  iHing  slaughter  and  misery  to  the 
world.  That  Is  the  question  we  are  all  ask- 
ine  ourselves. 

And  yet  we  are  unwillln;::  to  pay  a  price 
for  peace  that  wall  make  slaves  of  us.  We 
win  Insist,  and  I  think  reflect  the  reeling  of 
all  Amenraiis  of  all  faiths  and  creeds  when 
I  say  that  we  will  accept  only  one  kind  of 
peace — and  that  is  a  peace  that  is  based  on 
the  fre'^dom  cf  the  ::;d:vidu  il.  Let  us  not 
forget  tha:  when  the  rlel^t  o!  hum.^n  beings 
to  live  their  lives  as  freemen  is  I'Dst.  then 
everything  is  lost,  including  honjr  and 
decency. 

When  otir  founding  fathers  wrote  that  Im- 
mortal document,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, they  had  in  mind  only  one  thing — 
the  stirvlval  of  the  Individual.  They  did  not 
plan  from  an  economic  standpoint  fur  they 
knew  that  would  take  care  of  itself.  They 
laid  down  the  principle  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  endowed  by  their  creator  witb 
certain  inaiienabie  rights,  they  recognized 
the  right  of  every  one  to  worship  God  m  his 
own  way. 


We.  as  Jews,  wanderers  over  tbe  face  cf  tb* 
earth  for  centuries,  found  in  tbls  c.untT7  * 
haven  where  we  could  set  tip  and  foeter  our 
bouses  of  worship,  our  schools  and  our  uni- 
versities As  good  Americans  we  have  been 
loyal  to  the  country  of  our  adoption  or  birtb. 
but  we  have  also  stood  steadfast  In  keeping 
alive  our  traditiotis  and  religious  life.  Our 
watchword  has  always  been  not  oaly  to 
friends  but  to  our  neighbcra,  and.  Indeed,  to 
the  wtac^  world,  *Te«ee  be  unto  you" 

And  so  tonight  Teahiva  dedicates  iu  din- 
ner to  peace.  It  holds  up  the  torches  cf  love. 
compassion,  and  understanding.  Yau  will 
see  shortly  a  beauUful  pageant  In  wliJcb  this 
Ideal  is  unfolded  througb  the  medium  of  a 
stirring  draoiatlc  preaentattoa  and  lospirlng 
muctc. 

And  £0  I  greet  you  in  the  spirit  of  universal 
peace.  The  young  men  who  emerge  from 
YeablTa  University  are  being  grounded  not 
In  the  arts  of  warf5ire  but  rather  in  a  better 
understanding  of  what  makes  a  richer  and 
nobler  life.  They  shall  spread  the  gospel 
of  brotherhood;  we  Jews  have  c?ea  preach- 
ing that  goepel  and  philosophy  down 
through  the  ages. 

But  these  young  men  also  understand  that 
In  planning  for  a  happier  world  they  must 
hold  their  heads  high  and  not  yield  to  the 
attempts  to  break  down  the  digiu:y  of  the 
indivioual.  As  Icyai  American*  and  as  Jews 
we  have  never  wavered.  We  have  shown  the 
world  that  we  will  stand  up  and  fight  for  the 
principles  of  freedom.  The  new  Republic  of 
Israel  has  demonstrated  to  mankind  that 
basically  w-  are  a  democratic  people  and  will 
stand  firm  against  the  attempts  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  slave  states  to  m.:.ke  slaves  of 
us  all. 

Although  the  Republic  of  Israel  has  beer,  a 
member  of  the  United  Nfitlons  a  little  mere 
than  2  yeara.  tbi*  new  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic society  of  nations  has  played  n  -.rr.- 
portaut  part  In  the  struggle  of  our  free  wor!d 
against  these  who  wouid  destrry  it  The 
program  which  Israel  has  Inaugurated  to 
upb<^  Individual  freedom  and  peaceful 
progress  is  beginning  tr  make  Itself  felt. 

Secretary  of  the  Tressury  Snyder  ."-ecently 
pointed  this  out  in  an  address  on  Israel,  and 
I  quote:  "The  most  inspiring  thing  about  the 
rehabilitation  propwm  Is  the  high  goal  which 
has  been  set  for  Individual,  community  and 
national  effort.  The  loaders  of  Israel  have 
taken  up  Uie  challenge  of  provme  that  m  the 
east,  as  In  the  vest,  ever-increasing  bf^ne:;ta 
for  the  common  man  can  be  com.;;ned  with 
political  freedom  and  protecuon  oi  human 
rights." 

In  this  struggle  for  peace  the  faculty  and 
-students  cf  Yeshiva  a  ill  march  shtulder  to 
shoulder  with  those  of  other  institutions  of 
learnxng  on  the  road  to  a  just  peace.  Sinoe 
we  k  low  the  road;  let  us  all  follow,  come 
what  may.  It  is  a  duty  we  have  to  ourselves 
and  our  children.  We  cannot  aUca-d  to  lose 
the  moct  precious  possession  that  we  hav^— 
the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Yeshiva  University  Is  a  great  institution 
of  learning  of  which  we.  as  Americans  and 
Jews,  all  are  protid.  but  In  a  larger  sei:se  it  is 
p'-RO  a  symbol  cf  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  living  and  potent  answer  to  thoee  who 
would  seek  to  destrov  the  verr  foundation 
on  which  this  rfcuoUc  has  been  built. 

Democracy  in  this  country  and  indeed 
through  many  parts  of  the  world  is  n'^w  en 
the  march.  The  path  wr.ich  it  travels  can 
have  no  turning.  It  leads  straight  to  human 
decency  and  love  of  fellcw  men.  We  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Jewish  faith  will  not  falter,  tor  we 
know  in  our  hearts  that  democracy  wUl  live 
so  long  as  men  cherish  the  ideals  of  otir 
founding  fathers. 

And  when  the  forces  cf  democracy  have 
triumphed,  we  shall  stretch  out  our  hands  in 
friendjy  greeting  to  the  peopies  throughout 
the  world  who  have  thrown  off  tlM  fute  at 
their  masters.  We  shill  uot  speak  of  vic- 
tories  nor   will  we  gloat   over  our  tritimph. 
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For  U  wUJ  be  victory  of  truth  ainl  Justice; 
Instead  of  being  written  In  letters  of  blood 
It  will  be  written  In  lofty  and  Inspiring  wordj 
and  phrase*  from  tbe  beana  and  minds  of 
peace-lorlng  men. 


Ad^tisaal  Smcar-Can^pa^^n  Tactics  of 
Oaalia  Mediccs  as  PLj^icized  by  the 
Ontha  World-Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

IS  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^ay,  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
5'ial!  now  prssent  as  part  10  in  this  series, 
the  followim?  publicity  appearing  in  the 
Cmaha  World-Herald,  relating  to  addi- 
tion ,1  sm?ar -campaign  tactics  of  the 
Omaha  medicos: 

|Prtm  the  Omaha   (Nebr  \    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  18.  19»I 
DarccisTS  An>  He-^ltk  Battij: — Join  Doctohs 
To  PicHT  Social  Medicinz 

Omaha  druggUts  Tuesday  night  lined  up 
with  tbe  medical  profession  In  opposing  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance. 

Some  175  drtiggisu  from  Omaha  and 
Sarpy.  Cass.  Otoe,  and  Washington  Counties, 
attended  the  special  meeting  at  the  Medical 
Arts  Building  called  by  th-  drug  service 
committee  of  the  healing  arts  committee 

The  committee  Is  out  to  defeat  social- 
ized medicine  by  electing  Republican  How- 
Aao  H    Burrrrr  and  defeating  Representative 

KOCKNt  O     O'SCIXIVAN. 

Elmer  Llndberg.  secretary-  of  the  drug  ser- 
vice committee,  told  the  dru^lsts: 

"It  is  a  despicable  thing  when  people  will 
capitalize  with  cynical  cruelty  on  the  ills  of 
the  people  ■■ 

FACTS   IGNOKZD 

'"There  Is  a  group  which  would  use  the 
needs  of  people  as  an  excuse  lor  turning  over 
the  most  wonderful  medical  care  in  the  world 
to  a  t)an)urupting  Federal  bureau."  he 
charged. 

'"T^ey  Ignore  the  fact  that  from  the  day  of 
Bismarctc.  when  he  put  Germany  under  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  quality  of  German 
medical   service  declined  " 

HowAxo  Btrrrrrr.  Republican  candidate  for 
Represenlauve  from  the  Second  District, 
said: 

"If  the  people  go  to  work  they  can  turn 
back  socialism." 

DONATIOMS  A&KKD 

He  Indicated  those  In  favor  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance  think  people  don't  know 
tkow  to  spend  their  money  wisely  for  medical 
care. 

A  donation  from  every  drug  atore  waa 
asked  by  W  K.  Shainboltz,  who  was  chair- 
man. The  money  wUl  go  to  the  healing  arts 
conxmlttee  u>  help  pay  for  radio  time  and  fi^r 
printing,  used  to  fight  the  administration's 
hMdth  plan. 

"Were  up  against  a  tough  combination 
with  lots  of  money,"  commented  Mr.  Butitii. 

JFrom  the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  18.  1950 1 

C0MPUI.SO8T    HXALTB   IXSUaAMCK   AsaAILKB 

The  South  Omaha  Optimist  Club  Tuesday 
haard  three  doctor*  denounce  the  proposed 
compulsory  health  Insurance  law. 


Dr  L.  \V.  Lte  said  the  cost  to«  person  with 
an  Income  of  $5,000  a  year  likely  would  b?  10 
percent  of  that  income,  aside  from  all  other 
taxes. 

He  said  he  feared  hosplUl  privileges  wotild 
be  abused  to  the  point  where  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  many  bona  fide  patients  to 
get  in 

Dr  John  H.  Brush  declared  the  proposed 
law  was  vague  in  most  of   It.^  ternu. 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Britain, 
Dr.  Edwin  Davis  reported  the  doctors  there 
are  dlssatLvfled  with  the  health  Insurance 
set-up. 

I  Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Morning  World- 
Herald  of  October  18.  1950| 

DauccisTS  Aid  H«..\lth  Battx* — Join  Doctobs 
To  FiCHr  Social  Mkoicinx 

Omaha  druggists  Tuesday  night  lined  up 
with  the  medical  profession  in  opposing 
compulsory  health  Insurance. 

Some  175  druggl.sts  from  Omaha  and  Sarpy. 
Case.  Otoe,  and  Washiiiiiton  Counties  at- 
ter.ded  the  special  meeting  at  the  Medical 
Arts  Building  called  by  the  drug  service  com- 
mittee of  the  healing  arts  committee. 

Eimer  Llndberg.  secretary  of  the  drug  serv- 
ice committee,  told  the  druggists.  ""It  Is  a 
despicable  thing  when  people  will  capitalize 
with  cynical  cruelty  on  the  Ills  of  the  people." 

FACTS    ICNOatD 

"There  Is  a  group  which  would  use  the 
needs  of  people  as  an  excuse  for  turning  over 
the  most  wonderful  medical  care  In  the 
world  to  a  bankrupting  Federal  bureau."  he 
charged. 

"They  Ignore  the  '-.ct  that  from  the  day  of 
Bismarck,  wnen  he  put  Germany  under  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  quality  of  German 
medical  service  declined" 

Howard  BrTmr.  Republican  candidate  for 
Representative  from  the  Second  District, 
said.  "If  the  people  go  to  work  they  can  ttirn 
back  socialism." 

donations  asked 

He  Indicated  those  In  favor  of  compulsory 
health  Insurance  think  people  don't  know 
how  to  spend  their  money  wisely  for  medical 
care. 

A  donation  from  every  drug  store  was 
asked  by  W.  E.  Shalnholtz.  who  was  chair- 
man. The  money  will  go  to  the  healing  arts 
committee  to  help  pay  for  radio  time  and 
for  printing  used  to  fight  the  administra- 
tion's health  plan. 

"Were  up  against  a  tough  combination 
with  lots  of  money."  commented  Mr.  Btrrrrrr. 

I  Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr  )  Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  0.  1950) 

DatraoisTS  Plan  Attack  on  Socializxo 
MmiciNK 

Omaha  druggists  and  others  closely  asso- 
ciated with  them  will  rally  against  soclallEed 
medicine  at  10  30  p.  m.  October  17  at  the 
Paxton  Hotel. 

The  announcement  was  made  Monday  by 
Sam  Ban  and  Wilbur  E.  Shalnholtz.  cochalr- 
men  in  charge  of  arrangements.  HowAao  H. 
BirfTiTT.  Republican  candidate  seeking  to  re- 
gain  his  Second  District  Representative  posi- 
tion, will  talk. 

Mr.  Ban  said  the  druggists  plan  an  exten- 
sive nonpartisan  campaign  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  healing  arts  committee  program. 

IProm  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   Morning  World- 
Herald  of  October  10.  1950 1 

DitJCCUTa  Plan  Attack  on  Socializzd 
Mkoicink 

Omaha  druggists  and  others  closely  asso- 
ciated with  them  will  rally  against  socialized 
medicine  at  10  30  p.  m.  Tueaday,  October  17, 
at  the  P.vxton  Hotel. 


Th-"  announcement  was  made  Monday  by 
8am  Ban  and  Wl'bur  E.  Shalnholtz.  co- 
chairman  In  charge  of  arrangements.  How- 
ard H.  BrrrtTT.  Republican  candidate  seek- 
ing to  regain  hU  Second  District  Representa- 
tive position,  will  talk. 

Mr.  Ban  said  the  druggists  plan  an  exten- 
sive nonpartisan  campaign  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  healing  arts  committee  prcgram. 

[From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  17.  1950) 
Chirofoowts  Join  in  Ficiit — Ototrp  Enlisttd 

To   BaTTI-X   SOtlAL    Meoicins 

Chiropodists  olBcially  came  Into  the  Second 
Congreaalonal  District  Healing  Arts  Commit- 
tee fold  Tuesday. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Wlesman  was  selected  chairman 
cf  the  nonpartisan  chiropodists  committee. 
which  like  other  affiliates  cf  the  healing  arta 
group  has  as  Its  aim  the  defeat  of  stxriallred 
medicine  and  the  election  of  Republican 
Howard  H.  Euff  ~t  to  Congress. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Howard,  healing  aru  committee 
chairman,  told  the  chlropod.sts; 

"We  doctors  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
ourselves  the  poll  leal  targets  of  a  smear 
campaign  as  launched  by  our  Congressman, 
Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan,  In  his  radio  addrcaa 
of  last  week. 

"FOLLOWS    FATTEHN 

"Our  present  Congressman  Is  only  follow- 
ing a  pattern  set  up  for  him  by  the  national 
socialize  rs." 

Dr.  Howard  said  Mr.  OScllivan  would 
have  Nebraskans  believe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  txing  spent  against  him 
In  Omaha. 

"It  Is  probable  that  these  large  sums  which 
our  Congressman  reels  off  so  glibly  stem  from 
his  Intimate  association  with  Washington 
from  whence  come  all  these  astronomical 
figures. '  Dr.  Howard  said. 

flam    SOCIALISTIC 

The  Presidents  omnibus  health  program, 
which  Mr.  O'Sullivan  supports.  Is  socialistic. 
Dr.  Howard  said,  becatise  the  Government 
prop<jse8  to — 

Collect  the  tax  (another  payroll  deduc- 
tion). 

Control  the  money. 

Determine  the  service. 

Set  the  rate. 

Maintain  the  records. 

Control  not  only  the  medical  profession 
but  hospitals — t>oth  public  and  private — den- 
tistry, ntirslng.  and  allied  professions. 

Direct  bcth  the  citizen  s  and  doctor's  par- 
ticipation In  the  program,  through  admin. 
Istratlve  lines  from  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington, down  through  State  agencies  and 
local  communities. 

"It  is  In  these  local  committees  that  your 
health  affairs  can  become  a  matter  of  public 
gossip,  as  has  happened  In  England."  Dr. 
Howard  declared. 


IProm  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  17.  1950} 
Bcrrrrr   Is  Callxd  "'Able  Foe  or  Reds" 

Howard  Evrrwrr  "haa  become  one  of  the 
ablest  foes  uf  communism  and  socialism  t>oth 
In  this  country  and  abroad.  "  Arthur  Ren- 
strom.  chairman  of  the  Committee  To  Com- 
bat Socialism  and  Communism,  said  at  a 
meeting  of  that  group  Tuesday. 

The  Republican  candidate  fur  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressman  "has  given  the  pink  crowd 
in  Washington  so  many  headaches  they  h  ive 
done  everything  they  can  think  of  to  sineur 
him  In  every  way  possible, '  Mr.  Reustrom 
aald. 

The  Committee  To  Combat  Soctallem  and 
CommutiHm  Is  another  of  the  groups  formed 
to  support  Mr  Bunrrr  and  to  try  to  defeat 
Representative  Eugene  D.  O  c>uluvaw. 
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[From   the   Omaha    (Nebr  )    Evening   World- 
Herald  of  Octol>cr  ly.  1950] 

Doctors  Wivts  in  Vote  Drive — Ofter  Trans- 
portation  TO   Recistrt   Spots 

The  wives'  division  of  the  non-partisan 
doctors  committee  had  the  first  motorcade 
of  the  political  season  rolling  Wednesday. 

Plrst  stop  was  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  where 
nurses  and  other  employees  were  offered  free 
transportation  to  the  election  commissioner's 
office  to  register  to  vote. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Lee  will  head  the  registration 
motor  corps  committee  v.lth  members  do- 
nating their  services,  cars,  and  time.  The 
purpose,  she  said,  simply  Is' 

"To  assist  the  people  by  transporting  them 
to  the  election  ct  mmlssloner's  office  to  reg- 
ister, so  that  they  are  eligible  to  vote  on 
November  7  for  Howard  H.  BcrrETT  for  the 
continuance  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
against  socialism." 

Her  cochalrwomen  are  Mrs  A  J.  Hruby, 
Mrs.  Maurice  C.  Howard,  and  Mrs.  J.  Phil 
Redgwick 

A  second  committee  has  been  formed  to 
provide  transportation  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.    Memt>ers  of  this  committee  are: 

Mesdames  Harold  Neu.  John  D  Hartman, 
Arnold  McDermott.  Frank  R.  Barta.  Chester 
FarriU.  Thomas  Gurnett,  Zeno  Korth.  Joseph 
Drazda.  Fru.S  Mnuk.  Harry  McCarthy,  and 
Miss  MLrcella  Riley. 

All  of  this  activity  is  part  of  the  campaign 
by  the  Second  District  healing  arts  com- 
nilttee.  lU  aim:  To  strike  a  blow  against 
socialized  medicine  by  electing  Republican 
Burrrrr  to  Congress  and  defeating  Repre- 
sentative Euckms  D.  O'SULXrVAM. 


announced  following  a  ir.eeiing  pr  the  Ath- 
letic Club. 

Like  other  units  of  the  .Second  Congres- 
sional District  Healing  Arts  Comnuttee  Dr. 
Nolan  promised  that  his  group  would  go 
ahead  with  aggressive  plans  to  send  Howard 
BurrETT  to  Washington. 


voted  against  the  anieiidm*nt  to  bar  from 
public  payrolls  those  who  propose  the  over- 
throw ol  our  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. 

"Imagine  It." 


I  From  the  Omaha   (Nebr  )    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  19.  1950 1 
Stickers   Are   Used  To  Support   O'Sullivan 

President  Gc«"don  Preble  of  the  Nebraska 
Federation  of  Labor  exhibited  samples  Thurs- 
day of  what  he  said  Is  one  of  the  answers 
to  the  Democrat  problem  of  combating  the 
healing  arts  camptalgn. 

Little  stickers  are  being  given  members  to 
attach  to  their  doctor  bills  when  they  pay 
oh  them,  he  said.     They  read; 

'"Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
O'Sullivan  I  am  better  able  to  pay  on  this 
account." 

Doctors  have  been  writing  their  patients 
urging  them  to  help  fight  socialized  medicine 
by  sup(>orting  Mr  Burmr.  They  report 
favorable  reaction. 

(From   the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  Octol)er  19.   1950) 

"No   ALTiaNATlVE  TO   OSULUVAN    ATTACK  ' 

•'Dentists  and  doctors  are  not  politicians 
and  have  no  desire  to  take  part  In  politics 
but  attacks  by  men  like  Congressman  OStJL- 
LivAN  leave  them  no  alterr.atlve  " 

This  assertion  was  made  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Howard,  general  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Healing  Arts,  before  the  dental  dl- 
Tialon  of  the  aaaoclatlon  Wednesday  night  at 
the  Fontenelle. 

"Payroll  deductions  that  are  not  volun- 
tary and  very  Indefinite  as  to  amount  should 
awaken  the  workers  to  the  danger  of  statlsm," 
Dr.  Howard  said.  '"The  worker  already  has 
a  considerable  chunk  removed  from  his 
check:  any  more  would  be  ruinous." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Schroeder.  Dr.  Elmer  Bay.  and  Dr. 
A  R.  Soflo  discussed  plans  to  work  for  the 
election  of  Howard  Bur»ETT  tu>  Cout;ressman. 

Organization  of  the  dental  unit  of  the 
Second  District  Healing  Arts  Committee  was 
completed  at  the  meeting.  Dr  Schroeder  was 
selected  chairman  of  the  dentists  group. 

[From   the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Evening  World- 
Herald  of  October  19.   19501 

Da.  Nolan  Ueaob  Optomitrist^^rouf 
Dr.  W   F.  Nolan  will  head  the  newly  formed 
ir'.lsan  cpto^.v iri.'s  cunxmiiu;.  It  waa 

XCVI  -At.p.  ^4cl 


(Prom   the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Eveiung   World- 
Herald  of  October  19.  1950) 

Nrw  Group  Girds  To  Eucr  Burrrrr 

Another  associated  group  of  the  Healing 
Arts  Committee  Is  ready  for  action  In  the 
fight  to  beat  socialized  medicine  and  elect 
P.epubllcan  Howard  H    BuFrrrr  to  Congress. 

It  Is  the  newly  formed  drug  service  com- 
mittee. 

Wilbur  E.  Shalnholtz  Thursday  was  an- 
nounced as  chairman,  follcwlng  a  meeting  of 
the  druggists  and  their  allies.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Omaha  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. 

Elmer  Llndberg.  president  of  a  drug-store 
system,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  e.xecutive  committee  has  17  members, 
broken  down  Into  four  divisions,  each  with 
a  chairman,  the  first  listed.     They  are: 

Pharmacy:  John  O'Brien  and  Sam  Ban. 
drug  store  operators,  and  W.  A.  Jarrett,  dean 
of  the  Crcighton  University  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Drug  travelers:  W.  C.  Sharpe.  C  S.  Schiltz, 
R  F  .\rthurs,  J.  D  Crabtree,  G  H  Sheffield, 
and  E.  F.  Hassler,  all  drug-firm  representa- 
tives. 

Creameries:  Myron  Westcott.  Vaughn  L. 
Ashenbrenner,  Robert  Fltzpatrlck,  and  Wells 
Wcatherwell. 

Wholesalers:  A  N  Dow  and  Howard  Jensen. 

The  drtig  service  committee  has  scheduled 
a  general  meeting  of  all  druggists  and  all 
allied  groups  for  10:30  p.  m.  next  Tuesday  in 
the  Medical  Arts  auditorium.  Their  plans 
for  Joining  In  with  the  Healing  Arts  cam- 
paign will  be  announced  then. 


(Prom  the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    Evening  Wcrld- 
Herald  of  October  20,   19501 

Group   Raps    at   O'Sullivan— "Organization 
OF  Vets  for  .\.mericanism 

The  veteran  s  committee  now  supjxirting 
Republican  Howard  Bctfett  f-r  Congres"  will 
become  a  permanent  organization.  Chairman 
Donald  DeVoe  said  Thursday  noon  at  an 
open  meeting  In  the  American  Legion  Club 
dining  room. 

Mr.  DeVoe,  a  Democrat,  said  this  will  be 
"an  organization  to  light  for  Americanism  " 
In  the  co'/'ing  election,  he  said,  it  means 
opposing  Representative  Eugene  D.  O  Sul- 
livan. 

"This  continues  to  be  the  fastest  growing 
organization  In  town,"  said  Charles  Peters. 
"It  Is  truly  nonpartisan.  We  have  regular 
Democrats.  Southern  Democrats,  and  Re- 
publicans all  working  together  to  fight  for 
the  American  way  " 

"not  accident" 

Speaking  to  the  group.  Mr.  BurFtTT  said 
"it  was  not  an  accident"  that  a  noted  Wash- 
ington newspaperman  called  Representative 
O'SLnxrvAN  "the  great  reservoir  of  hogwash." 

Mr.  Burrrrr  predicted  that  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van s  attacks  against  him  would  become 
more  vicious  "as  he  becomes  more  desperate." 

"Why  doesn't  he  talk  about  the  issues?" 
Mr.  Buirrri  said.  "Perhaps  this  Incident 
from  his  own  record  will  give  you  a  clue. 

"VOTE  TAVORED  rids 

"On  June  22.  1949.  Congressman  O'Scrtxi- 
VAN  voted  to  kill  an  amendment  to  keep 
Communists  off  public-housing  payrolls. 

"Fortunately  there  were  enough  patriots 
In  Congress  to  pass  the  amendment  by  better 
than  a  2-to-l  margin,  but  Mr    O'Sullivan 


(From  the  Omaha    (Nebr.l    World-Herald  of 
October  22.  1950] 

OSULLIVAN      Is      ON      THE      RUN — VFTS      GROLT 

Declares  He  s  Inconsi.«tent 
Representative  Eugene  D  OSi-llivan  is  on 
the  run.  Chairman  Donald  B   DeVoe  told  the 
Veterans    Committee    for    Bu/Tctt     meeting 
Thursday  at  the  American  Legion  Club. 

"One  night  he  exclaims  on  the  radio  ag  linst 
socialized  medicine."  said  Mr.  DeVoe  "The 
ne::t  night  he  attempts  to  sell  the  Trunian 
health  program,  which  Includes  a  provision 
for  compulsory  health  insurance — the  first 
step  in  socialization   of  medicine. 

"One  night  he  cries  nut  a>raln£t  the  evil 
men  engaged  in  medicine.  The  next  night 
he  proclaims  the  doctors  are  his  friends." 

skips  real  issues 

Another  night,  continued  Mr.  DeVoe.  ICr. 
O'Sullivan  says  his  opponent.  Republican 
Howard  H.  Bvffett,  Is  against  the  farmer 

■But"  Mr  DeVoe  declared.  "Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van frgets  that  on  March  7  he  said  in  Con- 
gress: "I  am  for  the  Brannan  plan  and  I 
think  It  Is  the  only  solution  " 

"How  can  he  claim  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
farmer  when  none  of  the  Nebraska  farm  or- 
ganizations have  seen  fit  to  back  the  Bran- 
nan  plan?" 

Mr  DeVoe  said  the  Democrat's  failure  to 
deal  with  any  of  the  real  Issues  in  this  cam- 
paign Is  alone  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  cause 
his  defeat. 

votes   Lnd   MABCANTONIO 

Why,  he  asked,  doesn't  Mr.  O'Sitllivan 
explain: 

How  American  boys  were  allowed  to  fight 
in  Korea  without  modern  weapons? 

Where  did  the  $45  000.000.000  appropriated 
for  national  defense  go'' 

Why  he  defended  the  State  Department, 
which  we  fear  is  honeycombed  with  pinks? 

The  reasons  behind  the  recent  cut  In  your 
pay  check  by  imposition  of  higher  taxes 

His  near  per:ect  record  of  voting  with  Vrro 
Marc.\ntonio  on  important  issues. 

WILL  GET  pamphlet 

"According  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan."  said  Mr. 
DeVoe,  "the  real  issues  in  this  campaign  are 
such  things  as  the  number  of  pamphlets  left 
in  the  congressional  ofiSce  when  Mr.  Bltfett 
turned  it  over  to  him. 

'And  the  thought  occtirred  to  me  that  as 
long  as  Mr.  O'Sl'^.-LIvan  feeLs  so  badly  about 
not  having  pamphlets  in  his  office,  we  should 
take  cxjcasion  to  give  him  one  ' 

That  one.  he  explained,  will  be  in  the  form 
of  65.000  pamphlets  put  out  by  the  Veterans 
Committee  for  Buftett  and  largely  based 
on  Mr.  O'Sullivan  s  statements  and  acts  m 
Congress. 


(From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    World-Herald  of 
October  22.  1950) 

O'Sullivan  Bewails  Attacks  Upon  Him 

Representative  Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan  said 
Friday  that  ""I  woulcin  t  let  some  of  these 
doctors  take  my  temperature." 

Speaking  to  the  student  bar  association  at 
Creighton  University,  he  said:  I  have  been 
the  doctor's  friend.  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
assault  upon  me.** 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN  spent  considerable  time 
reading  trom  the  proposed  national  health 
bill,  which  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Healing  Arts  Committee  contends  is  the 
first  step  to  socialized  medicine. 

He  said  he  is  not  for  scxrlalized  medicine 
or  »  compulsory  health  program  ar.d  charged 
the  World-Herald  "is  another  falsiher"  along 
wiih  the  doctors. 
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cm  auf«*cuuaai  li 
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Mr.  pfT'"  "  Mr.  Speak»'.  I  have 
firniTe:.  .  :1  consid«ati<»  and  r«- 

fl-cUon  to  the  qusrstion  involved  in  this 
Bcasure  of  &a  jKJdJt'-C'^'*^  proposed  gift 
of  t9B.000.000  to  tttt  Gov£X£mierLt  of 
T«fail»via. 

Our  Itetlofi  has  tlready  lavished  many 
l»«HimK  of  doDan  upon  that  country  in 
efforts  to  aHeriate  haxdatoip  and  rehabil- 
itate its  natknal  f«'<«f>iMy  As  recently 
as  Korember.  we  sent  t2iirty-one  millions 
to  Ttto  sonpiOBeBtiiK  JUty-fiv?  million 
wItMh  WK  had  acnk  litm  in  1949.  On 
neither  of  these  occasions  was  it  con- 
tended that  there  was  an  cmenrenc? 
existing  in  tiiai  couniry  because  of  food 
shortages  and  the  evidenoe  preoented  in 
thi«  uDstance  is  indeed  most  inoofKlusive 
oa  tt»t  point.  In  faci  the  production 
siMMr  a  favorahte  siUiauon  le- 
ASlc  crops.  Aithoush  the  funds 
cr  the  equivalent  which  we  have  so  gen- 
limptj  dlspatdkcd  to  Tito  up  to  this  time 
oaBOimt  to  almost  $500,000,000.  there  is 
no  satisfactory  shewing  whatever,  in  my 
opdoloa.  that  present  conditions  in  Yugo- 
alavte  are  such  that  we  should  be  im- 
piBHl  for  solely  htimanitarlan  reasons 
to  make  this  additional  gift. 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  many 
propoaal*  for  graoU  and  gifts  by  our 
Nation  to  many  other  nations,  with  the 
tbooght  m  mind  that  by  furni&hin^ 
nciMlfrl  relief  and  rehabilitating  their 
oeoBomic  strencrth.  our  own  Naticn 
miKht  be  joining  with  other  deraocratic- 
minded  people  in  checking  communism, 
strengthening  the  forces  of  democracy 
throughout  the  worW  and  acquirim? 
friends  f»TM?»*g  the  nations  who  would 
stand  by  us  loyally,  as  we  have  stood  by 
them,  in  the  event  of  emergency  and 
u-ar.  Although  we  have  spent  literally 
billions  of  dollars  in  efforts  to  relieve  and 
rehabilitate  foreign  natioiis  and  in  out- 
right grants  of  money,  foodstuffs,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  and  other  necessi- 
tteK  for  the  aiieviatiaD  of  pnvation  and 
aollering  in  many  eomiries.  the  results 
of  our  humane  benefactions  have  been 
extremely  dteiUurtonlng. 

As  the  result  of  our  almost  unstinted 
help,  many  foreign  rations  have  made 
very  substanLaJ  economic  recovery. 
Great  Britain  has  found  it  pos:;ib)e  to 
tennlBate  Marshall-plan  aid  and  other 
countries  have  vastly  improved  their 
economic,  social,  and  pobtical  condi- 
lions.  That  is  gratifying.  On  the  other 
band.  It  is  very  sad  to  note  that  many 
natipDs  greatlj  beneflted  by  our  gen- 
eroftity  have  not  up  to  this  point  rallied 
to  our  amnMit  In  the  current  Korean 
crisis  in  any  subatantial  way.  While 
they  have  friven  a  certain  glib  lip  service 
In  the  United  Nations  to  our  cause,  they 
have  furnished  very  little  concrete  ma- 
terial support  in  terms  of  m:uipower. 
•qHlpMDt.  or  yiempaaa*  of  war  to  aid  us 
In  eombatliif  our  enemies  in  the  Pacific. 


It  Is  a  sobering  but  Incontravertible  fact 
that  only  a  few  of  the  nations  receiving 
oiir  aid  have  moved  to  help  us  in  any 
way.  The  number  of  foreign  troops  as- 
sisting us  in  Korean  operations  is  rela- 
tively m?as;er  and  no  one  eould  honestly 
call  the  assistance  we  hcive  been  receiv- 
ing from  them  either  wholehearted  or 
eff-  ctive. 

VViule  this  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  and  allies  to  move  to  assist  us  in 
t2iis  grave  crifsis  is  a  sourc2  of  bitter  dis- 
illusionment to  the  American  people,  the 
fact  that  sc^me  of  oiir  friends  have  rec- 
ognized the  Chinese  Reds  in  efforts  to 
protect  their  commercial   •  in  the 

Par  East  is  even  worse.    T'  .me  na- 

tions are  now  strongly  urging  that  the 
United  States  accept  the  policy  which 
they  have  laid  down  of  appeasing  the 
Chinese  Reds,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Communists  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
be  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  peace,  re- 
gardless of  our  interests,  our  security, 
our  prestige  and  self-respect,  and  the 
dire  threat  visiole  now  to  every  thought- 
ful person  of  Communist-world  domina- 
tion. 

I  am  of  the  f.rm  conviction  that  the 
American  people  will  never  acc:'pt  such 
a  spineless  and  dangerous  policy.  Our 
freedom  is  at  stake.  Our  liberties  are 
endangered.  Our  security  is  threatened. 
These  great  issues  irhich  aflc-ct  our  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation  and  our  very  des- 
tiny in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  safety, 
well-being,  and  happiness  of  our  people, 
can  never,  and  will  never,  be  compro- 
mised Liberty  means  too  much  to  Amer- 
icans to  hold  it  too  UKhtly.  We  are  de- 
tfrmined  to  defend  those  liberties,  what- 
ever the  cost,  and,  if  I  gaue  accurately 
the  will  and  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  will  never  be  swerved  from  that 
course. 

But  let  no  one  mistake  our  motives  or 
our  purposes.  We  desire  peace  as  ear- 
nestly as  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  not  seeking  and  we  are  not  invit- 
ing global  war.  We  have  no  chip  on  our 
shoulder.  But  we  proposed  to  defend  our 
co.;n:ry,  without  and  withMi.  against  ag- 
gression and  conspiracy.  We  will  defend 
America  against  all  those  who  would 
destroy  it  and  we  do  not  propose,  great 
Nation  and  great  people  that  we  are.  to 
crawl  on  our  bellies  in  abject  fear  and 
supine  surrend'"-  '--'-^re  the  forces  which 
are  moving  thi .  1  parts  of  the  world 

seeking  v/ith  evil  and  malignant  design 
to  destroy  us  and  to  blot  out  freedom  and 
civilization. 

The  cvideiKe  is  before  us  as  a  result 
of  the  ill-fated  experience  in  Korea  and 
it  is  clear,  unmistakable,  and  convincing. 
It  illustrates  with  a  Ixrilliant  light  the 
propoiSiUon  that  we  have  not  been  abte, 
despite  our  graiidioM  unt»tint«d  benefac- 
tions, despite  the  billions  we  have  poured 
out  to  help  others,  despite  the  uuptece- 
denied  sicnerosity  which  our  Nation  has 
displayed,  to  purchase  the  frkodship  of 
ciher  nations  or  other  peopiea.  with 
money,  wii.^i  gills,  with  grants  and  sub- 
.siditi.  Ih'  •'V.  realities  of  the  mo- 
ment demc -J  that  fact  with  irre- 
sistible effecL 

It  is  Clear  to  me  that  we  must  reap- 
pralee  our  situatK>ii  at  home  and  in  the 
world  and  remobili^  our  own  resouroee 


of  manpower,  industrial  strength,  and 
over-all  productivity  on  the  supposition 
that  from  this  time  forward  we  most  rely 
principally  en  our  own  strensth.  We 
must  be  sure  that  we  have  this  strensth 
in  terms  of  organized  manpower,  modern 
weapona,  equipment,  ships,  tanks,  planes, 
and  other  materiel  to  fcc  able  to  safe- 
guard owr  own  shores  agamst  any  devel- 
opi:  ncy  as  well  a.s  fulfill  any 

com.—  _.  :.  of  a  legitimate  nu'ure  af- 
fecting cur  interests  which  we  may  have 
ccr  the  cause  of  humcji  frcedcm. 

li  .  u  contained  ce.  tain  conditions 

and  reservations,  and  if  I  believed,  as  I 
do  not.  that  it  was  required  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  to  reUeve  hunger  and  star- 
vation, I  might  be  disposed  to  support  it. 
I  would  not  render  tl^.is  support  because 
I  believe  it  possible  to  purchase  the 
fri:nd^hip  or  active  h*"!?  and  cocperatioa 
in  war  or  peace  of  Dictator  Tito.  His 
career,  his  back^ound.  his  afliliations. 
h.o  political  ideology,  his  monstrous  and 
iniquitous  persecution  of  helpless.  God- 
fearing religious  p'-ople  certainly  do  not 
Inspire  my  confidjnce.  I  am  certainly 
rot  impressed  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  on  tiiis  floor  that  we  can 
have  in  him  a  faithful,  dependable  ally 
in  future  world  pohcy.  Nor  am  I  much 
impressed  by  the  assertions  made  here 
ccncernin?  the  importance  of  his  mili- 
tary neutrality  or  assistance  in  the  event 
Of  v.ar.  I  am  ImpreBcd  very  little,  m- 
deed.  concerning  his  ability  to  stand  off 
Soviet  military  pressure  once  it  should 
be  exerted  against  him. 

Nor  am  I  anxious,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  traflSc  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  any  kind.  Communism 
seeks  world  control.  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  means  that  Communist 
governments  wherever  they  exist  are  po- 
tential enemies  of  my  own  democratic 
Nation.  If  certain  conditions  were  met 
as  I  have  outlined  them  above  regarding 
the  humanitarian  need  for  this  assist- 
ance. I  should  still  demand  further  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  requuing  Tito: 

<a)  To  agree  to  release  Archbishop 
Stepinac  and  all  the  religious  and  other 
person  i  in  Yut;oslavia  presently  suffer- 
ing persecution  Ijecause  of  their  religious 
convicti'^ns  and  practices. 

(b>  The  Dictator  Tito  immediately 
order  the  return  of  the  thousands  of 
Gretk  children  which  were  by  his  forces 
most  cruelly  and  heartlessly  kidnaped 
away  from  their  parents  and  their  native 
homes. 

(c)  That  Tito  agree  to  support  the 
principle*  enunciated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions rctetlnv  to  ba.Mc  human  rights. 

If  Dictator  Tito  were  willing  to  ccmply 
with  these  conditions  and  could  make  a 
showing  of  real  emergency,  •»<^*»»t'  cr 
Impending  hunger  and  privation,  I  would 
be  willing  to  give  further  considrratlon 
to  this  measure,  bince  it  is  obvious 
from  this  debate  and  what  has  tnin- 
r-"  -^  on  the  floor  that  there  is  no  pos- 
•  of  these  torms  and  conditions 
being  written  into  the  bill.  I  am  con- 
strained to  cast  my  vole  ai-iinst  it. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  wise  national  policy 
in  an  hour  of  such  sn^ve  peril  and  cn.sis 
for  this  Nation  to  uniertak?  further 
relief  prognum  throughovt  the  world 
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which  will  result  in  spreading  its  sub- 
stance. dis.sipating  its  .sirenmh.  wa.'^ling 
its  resources  in  futile  efforts  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  other  nations  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
at  the  risk  of  further  strengthening  the 
very  forces  of  communism  which  are 
working  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  and  our  precious  free  way 
of  life. 


Ten   Pillars   of  Wisdom — Or  Just  Seme- 
thing  That  Makes  Sense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMAKKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

I  F  M:lHIl-.^.^■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExVTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  ample  evidence  all  about  us  to  the  ef- 
fect that  only  a  few  of  our  people  really 
understand  the  flow  sheet  of  our  pro- 
ductive economy  whether  it  be  of  foods, 
fats  and  fibers,  or  of  manufactured 
goods.  Great  stress  is  now  bemg  placed 
before  the  managers  of  American  indus- 
try to  the  effect  that  they  must  "seH" 
the  American  way  to  Americans  here  in 
the  United  States.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  believes  that  our  indus- 
trial management  has  been  selling  goods 
but  that  it  has  not  been  selling  the  en- 
terprise system  upon  which  we  must  de- 
pend for  our  production. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  recently 
made  a  valuable  contribution  in  the  form 
of  Ten  Pillars  of  Wisdom  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  millions  of 
people.  I  herewith  submit  it  for  the 
Record: 

Tkjc   PnxA«s   OF    Wisdom — 0«    Jrsr   Some- 
thing Th.*t  M.\kes  Sense? 

1  The  material  things  we  want  Just  can't 
come  free  to  tis  out  of  thin  air.  They  have 
to  be  produced  by  somebody,  at  a  cost. 

2.  Government  doesn't  produce  anything. 
So.  when  government  gives  something  away 
to  its  people  or  to  others,  it  must  first  take 
that  something  away  from  its  people. 

3.  Our  Job«  come  from  customers.  The 
only  real  Job  security  Is  customer  security. 
That's  because  in  our  system,  where  the 
customer  is  free  to  choose  one  or  another 
or  none  out  of  the  many  products  offered. 
sales  and  Jobs  depend  on  getting  and  Iteep- 
ing  the  customer. 

4.  This  customer  security,  or  Job  security 
for  the  worker,  is  attained  only  when  man- 
agement succeeds  in  guiding  workers  and 
investors  toward  accomplishing  the  things 
whicli  the  customers  want  done,  while 
avoiding  the  things  customers  don't  want 
dene. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  bank  or 
in  the  psy  envelope  doesn't  measure  the  true 
material  welfare  of  any  one  of  us.  The  only 
real  measure  Is  how  much  that  money  wiU 
buy. 

6.  Wages  are  the  biggest  cost  in  any  prod- 
uct. Wage  increases  across  an  Industry  or 
the  whole  country — which  are  general  for 
everyt>ody  and  not  In  proportion  to  the  added 
productivity  resulting  from  Increased  inge- 
nuity or  effort  of  the  individual— simply 
ralsM  costs  and  prices,  as  our  exijerlence  has 
B^cwn.  S\:ch  »T?ncral  v,  •  -e  tncrc-srs  do  net 
add  to  the  welfare  of  tl:a  worker. 


7.  The  "greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber" sin:ply  means,  from  a  material  stand- 
point, the  most  goods  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber and  that  means  the  greatest  productivity 
per  worker. 

8.  All  productivity  comes  from  muscular 
and  mental  human  energy  Iselng  applied  to 
natural  resources,  such  as  coal,  Iron,  copper, 
tin.  oil,  lumber,  farm  land  etc.  How  much 
productivity  we  accomplish — how  much  ma- 
terial welfare  we  have — depends  en  the 
availability  of  natural  resources  and  on  the 
degree  to  which  our  human  energy  is  multi- 
plied by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tools 
we  U'^e 

9  We  cannot  Increase  the  natural  re- 
sources and  human  energy  available  at  any 
one  tune.  We  can  lncre.:se  the  tools  avail- 
able, if  we  offer  an  attractive  reward.  Tcois 
are  bought  with  the  savings  of  people  who 
temporarily  deny  themselves  seme  needs  or 
comforts  or  pleasures.  They  risk  their  sav- 
ings in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  In  the 
future  with  a  small  part  of  the  extra  produc- 
tivity of  the  tools  bought  with  their  savings. 

10.  There  are  the  most  tools  per  worker — 
and  each  of  those  tools  Is  most  productive — 
where  there  is  a  worth-while  urge  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  compete  for  the  favor 
of  millions  of  citizens  who  are  individually 
free  to  buy  and  sell  and  work  and  vote  as 
they  please.  These  millions  of  economic  de- 
cisions, made  dally  by  these  millions  of  free 
Individuals,  result  In  a  far  higher  material 
well-being  for  workers  and  all  citizens  than 
can  be  attained  In  any  state-planned  society 
where  those  decisions  are  made  by  a  handful 
of  economic  czars,  regardless  of  how  well- 
meaning,  sincere,  and  Intelligent  those  czars 
may  try  to  be. 

Among  the  truths  we  live  anu  work  by, 
these  10  ideas  seem  to  tje  basic.  They  seem 
particularly  worthy  of  our  examination  right 
now  when  we  are  seeking  the  shortest,  sound- 
est path  to  the  highest  level  of  living  we  can 
enjoy — whUe  having  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
fend ourselves  from  enemies  within  and 
without. 

GlNEHAL    ELXCTKIC    CO. 


United  States  Must  Se'l  Freedom  Idea  io 
Survive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  W.'iSHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  14,  1950 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  First  of  all.  I 
want  to  commend  tvo  of  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Walter  Jldd,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Brocks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  for  the  effort 
they  are  putting  out  in  a  national  barn- 
storming tour  in  t>ehalf  of  a  sound  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
news  write-up  of  Dr.  Judd's  speech  made 
at  Seattle  recently  and  carried  in  the 
Wena tehee  Daily  World  of  November  28. 
Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  write-up  carries  the  subheading  of 
Dr.  Judd's  cousin,  Willa  Woods  Hiltner, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rulus  Woods,  fa- 
mous editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wenat- 
chee  Daily  World.  Mrs.  Hiltner's  moth- 
er is  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Judd  s.  I  think  the 
write-up  is  very  ably  done.    It  is  a  clear 


presentation  of  the  message  Dr.  Judd 
dfiivcred  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Mrs.  HiUners  article  fol- 
lows: 

UNitEo  States  Mcst  Sell  Fbezdojc  Ixjea  To 
SvBvi-.T.   Dk.  Jcdo  Says 

(By  WUla  Woods  Hiltoer) 

"We've  go?  to  stir:  selling  the  idea  of  free- 
dom-under-law,  and  seliing  It  hard,  if  we 
are  to  survive.  Dr.  Waltme  Jn»a  told  a 
forum  audience  In  Seattle  Tuesday  evening. 
Dr.  JtTDD.  Republican  Congressman  from 
Minnesota,  and  Brooks  H.*ts.  Democratic 
Representative  from  Arkansas,  are  on  a  na- 
tional barnstorming  tour  in  behalf  of  a 
sound  foreign  policy  for  United  States 

"The  Communists  know  the  value  of  an 
idea.  '  JtnjD  said.  "They  have  t?en  success- 
ful in  selling  lies.  We  can  be  more  success- 
ful in  selling  truth.     But  we  have  to  start 

"The  basic  struggle  In  the  world  today  is 
t>etween  two  ideas:  'Man  is  an  animal'  vs. 
'Man  is  the  son  of  God  '  According  to  the 
Communist  concept,  there  Is  no  morality. 
Human  life  Is  of  no  value.  They  think  no 
more  of  killing  off  a  million  pjeople  than  of 
squirting  DDT  on  flies. 

"Hew  can  we  get  along  with  this  other 
world?  We  don't  have  to  agree  with  them 
to  get  along  with  them.  We  h.ave  to  get  a 
set  of  traffic  rules  that  are  too  dangerous  to 
break. 

"It  Is  futile  to  dream  of  a  world  of  no  con- 
flict. What  we  must  do  Is  learn  to  deal  with 
it.  We  can't  Ignore  the  opposing  idea.  We 
cant  y;ive  In  We  can't  buy  it  off,  for  it  is 
a  religion.     What  can  we  do? 

"We  must  exp>and  and  organize  our  area 
of  freedom.  From  1776  to  1931.  that  area 
steadily  expanded.  Since  1931.  it  has  been 
contracting  rapidly." 

STOP   COMMXTNISTS 

"For  500  years  Russia  has  been  on  tlie 
march. 

"But  she  is  mcie  dangerous  under  the  com- 
missars than  under  the  czars,  for  she  has 
learned  new  and  deadly  techniques.  Now  she 
has  an  organization  In  eveiT  country.  She 
has  learned  how  to  get  Chinese  to  fight  Chi- 
nese. Koreans  to  fight  Koreans,  Germans  to 
fight   Germans. 

"We  must  stop  that  expansion.  Three 
and  a  half  years  ago  we  started  to  build  up 
resistance  in  Europe.  It  wasn't  perfect,  but 
there  was  some  hope  if  we  did.  no  hope  if  we 
didn't. 

"At  the  same  time  we  sold  out  our  friends 
in  Asia.  W^e  refused  to  help  China  Ijecause 
she  didn't  meet  our  standards.  We  sent  our 
greatest  soldier.  General  Marshall,  to  Cliina 
to  insist  that  they  take  Communists  into 
their  Government. 

"We  are  paying  the  price  for  tliia  today, 
as  our  boys  die  in  the  freezing  Korean  winter. 

"But  we  can  t  l>e  overwhelmed  by  our  dif- 
ficulties. We  have  got  to  build  up  the  free 
world  to  assume  the  burden  of  l>eing  the 
policemen.     We  can't  do  it  alone. 

"We  know  now  that  Russia  came  into  the 
UN,  not  to  help  peace,  but  to  disrupt 
Therefore,  we  must — 

"1.  Improve  the  tjnlted  Nations,  so  that  the 
monkey  wrench  of  the  veto  can't  cripple  it, 
as  it  does  now. 

"2.  Improve  the  police  force,  so  that  trained 
international  soldiers  will  be  ready  at  every 
trouble  spot. 

"3.  Strengthen  regional  organizations  of  the 
free  countries  within  the-?  frame  work  of  the 
UN. 

"There  are  some  who  worry  at>out  our  'sov- 
ereignty," but  what  sovereignty  are  they 
talking  at>out  when  it's  Russia  who  calls  the 
turn      We  didn't  clioor?  the  Korean  war 

"Urd^r  a  world  organ  iz-^.tion  we  would  gain 
soverciguo',  rai..ier  than  icse  It.  . 
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"We  ptt  p*«oe  from  ord«r.  not  frlendstilp. 
We  dunt  have  tc  tw  frl«n<la  wtth  Commu- 
nUU  to  live  In  tbe  came  wi^rld  wltb  tbam. 
We  bare  tiicd  allUncee  as  a  mrans  of  peac«. 
They  haven't  worked  because  each  side  is  ez- 
pecred  to  seiKl  soldters  without  having  a  part 
In  the  pollcy-maklDf- 

"We  have  tried  a  debating  aociety.  which 
w**  the  LcMgue  vi  Natlous.     That  s  too  slow. 

"We  now  have  a  combination  of  both.  It's 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  must  go 
farther. 

•To  hare  peace  we  must  have  order. 

•To  hi«ve  order  we  must  hive  Justice. 

"To  have  Justice  we  mu£t  have  the  ma- 
chinery. 

"To  have  eJective  machinery  we  must  have 
people  wUo  keileve. 

"So  Te  are  back  to  our  war  of  Ideas. 

"Our  present  danger  Is  that  we — 

"1.  Fall  to  ur.dereetlmate  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  and  underestimate  his  ruthleesness. 

**2.  Pall  to  understand  the  nattire  of  our 
own  system. 

"The  best  msy  win  automatically  In  the 
long  rxin.  but  in  the  short  run  Ifs  the 
eltnngi  iit.  And  it  is  our  lifetimes  that  we 
are  concerned  with,  not  20  centuries  from 
noiw." 


Uaited  States  Does  Not  Quit  Earify 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CVERTON  BROOKS 

or  umuiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  EROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORU,  I  present  a  very  good  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  Item  on  De- 
cember 9.  1950: 

Dnrrrc  Detiatists  Uwrreo  States  Doia  Not 
Qtrrr  Easilt 

As  the  shadows  lengthen  In  Korea,  as  our 
fcerolc  forces  wearily  give  t^round  before  the 
Bed  maiees.  the  voices  of  ckMm  and  de&palr 
tiam  across  the  Nation. 

The  brlckbau  are  beginning  to  fly.  The 
hlndslghters,  the  opportunists,  the  fearful 
are  having  their  day. 

So  It  haa  been  In  every  dark  hour  In  the 
history  of  man.  George  Washington  was 
the  target  at  VaUey  Ft  r.  e  Lincoln  In  the 
ClvU  War.  Churchill  when  Singapore  and 
Tobruk  fell.     Rooeevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Today,  the  cries  are  aimed  at  President 
Tttiman  and  General  IfacArihur; 

"Oct  out  of  Korea  now.  •  •  •  Asia 
means  nothing  to  us  anyway.  •  •  • 
Keep  out  of  Europe.  •  •  •  Drop  the 
XJN— Just  a  debating  society  of  foreigners 
who  want  our  money.  •  •  •  Quit  giv- 
ing milk  to  the  hotteiitots  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend our  own  shores." 

The  words  have  a  familiar  ring.  (Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  were  oneetlng  9  years 
ago  this  month.)  If  the  crlsU  woraciu.  and 
It  well  may  before  It  improves,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  howling  to  grow  In  volume  and 
venom. 

In  peace  or  war  there  Is,  of  course,  a  leglt- 
lasate  area  of  review  and  ortttslHn.  Neiiher 
•tataamen  nor  generals  are  taifallfble  and  the 
public  welfare  is  served  by  a  coristant  scru- 
tiny of  their  woNta  and  deeds. 

But  a  basic  dUtawnce  exists  between  this 
type  of  crttlclam  and  the  defeatut  recrim- 
inations we  are  hearing  from  some  quarters 
today. 


Despair  is  rontaf;l<^iis.  It  has  a  way  of 
Infecilr.g  loyal  Americans  who  should  know 
better. 

BTko's  virw 

As  a  c:)Ae  In  p(.ilnt,  take  a  mnn  whose 
Inte^rrlty  and  ability  wc  have  some  regard — 
Senator  Bran  of  Vlrpln'a- 

The  Senator  made  a  speech  last  Tuesday 
In  which  he  said.  "Our  mistake  to  start 
wtth  was  going  into  Korea."  Another  mis- 
take, he  said,  was  the  UN's  croaalng  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

He  called  the  Korean  conflict  nothing  but 
a  civil  war  bet  wren  the  two  halves  of  that 
country,  and  observed  "we  can't  go  about 
the  world  making  Democrats  out  of  people 
who  doiit  want  to  be  Democrats." 

And,  finally,  the  Senator  declared,  "we 
will  be  very  fortunate"  12  Korea  can  be  evac- 
uated In  time  to  save  American  lives. 

Unwittingly.  Eyrd  gives  comfort  to  our 
eneniiee.  Vishlusky  and  his  puppet  from 
Peiplng  miss  no  chance  to  tell  the  world 
jtist  what  the  Senator  told  America— «e  had 
no  business  in  Korea,  have  none  now,  and 
should  get  out. 

We  may  have  to  get  out.  Just  as  the  Brit- 
ish In  the  last  war  had  to  evacuate  Gre«re. 
But  it  Will  be  for  lack  of  men  nnd  arms — 
not  for  lack  of  UavlRg  business  there. 

For  Senator  Brao  and  those  who  share  his 
Views,  we  shouid  like  to  review  the  chro- 
nology (rf  Korea. 

On  June  25.  the  Russian -inspired  North 
Koreans  Invaded  the  southern  republic.  The 
UN's  Security  Council  ordered  a  cease-nre. 
then  called  on  its  memt>ers  to  meet  the 
aggression.  President  Truman  publicly 
pledged  aid  to  the  South  Koreans. 

On  June  27.  it  whs  announced  this  coun- 
try had  crdercd  air  and  naval  imlts  to  Korea 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  Formosa,  bad  also 
appealed  to  Rusfta  to  recall  the  Invaders. 

In  Washington  the  House  ro«e  en  masse 
and  cheered  the  news  and  Senators  of  both 
pi»rtle.s  added  their  aeclatm.  Senator  Lodge 
(Republican.  Massachusetts*  hoped  Mr. 
Truman  "would  not  shrink  from  tislng  the 
Army"  if  the  "best  military  Judgment"  dic- 
tated It. 

no  dissent 

When  the  President  subsequently  In- 
formed Ic^'lslatlve  leaders,  bo'ii  Democratic 
and  Republican,  of  tbe  deoi.sion  to  roinmlt 
ground  troops,  there  was  no  dissent.  In- 
stead, newsmen  reported  a  wave  of  pride 
surging  through  the  Capital  because  we 
were  putting  precepts  into  practice. 

Where  whs  Senator  Byko  then?  Where 
were  the  other  politicians,  commentators. 
writers  who  now  preach  a  philosophy  of  fear? 
These  distributors  of  gloom  must  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  If  they  had.  their  way. 
we  would  be  standing  alone,  denying  our 
strength  to  other  freemen  and  their  strength 
to  us. 

This  Is  a  time  for  courage,  for  resolve, 
for  hard  wix-k,  and  sacriOce — not  ffjr  the 
counsel  of  defeat. 

If  we  are  eventually  forced  out  of  Korea 
it  will  not  be  with  apologies  to  the  Commu- 
nists for  interfering  in  "civil  war  " 

It  win  be  with  our  rear  guard  in  action, 
and  with  a  word  to  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple of  Korea  that  we  wUI  not  forget  them. 

If  Korea  arouses  the  determination  of  the 
free  world  to  resist,  If  it  leads  to  courage 
and  thence  to  strength,  it  may  go  down  in 
the  history  books  as  the  trumpet  call  that 
saved  civilization 

This  was  Ur.pllclt  In  the  Inspiring  com- 
munique issued  yesterday  afternoon  by 
President  TrTiman  anrt  I'rime  Minister  Art- 
lee,  following  their  wrek-long  talks.  From 
their  words  and  the  course  of  action  they 
projetted,  it  Is  plain  that  America  and  Brit- 
ain do  not  quit  as  easily  ai  Senator  Bthd. 


The  World  Situation 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.r.ASON 

or  ctiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
World  War  II  Stalin  was  dictator  over 
300.000,000  Russians.  Today,  5  years 
later,  he  is  dictator  over  9aO,CO0.O00  peo- 
ple, lie  has  surrounded  Russia  tMth 
satellite  nation.s,  puppet  nations,  iron- 
cui  tain  nations,  and  so  Joe  Stalin  today 
sits  in  Moscow  like  a  bi«  fat  spider  in 
the  center  of  his  web.  He  pulls  a  string 
and  the  flames  of  w  ar  break  out  In  Korea, 
and  we  have  to  s^r  d  our  boys  there  and 
spend  three  or  four  billion  dollars  to  put 
out  the  flames.  Then  he  will  pull  a  string 
in  Indochina,  in  India,  in  Siam.  m  Tur- 
key. In  Greece,  m  Yugoslavia,  or  in  Ber- 
lin, and  the  ftamss  of  war  will  break  out, 
and  again  we  will  have  to  send  our  boys 
and  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  put  out 
thase  war  flames.  After  3  or  4  years  we 
will  be  exhausted,  bled  white,  and  Stalin, 
without  losing  a  man  of  his  own.  will 
then  be  ready  to  take  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  same  5  years 
we  have  spent  $100,000,090,000  to  contain 
crynmunism.  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 
This  we  have  bcsn  calling  a  cold  war. 
Our  cold  war  has  been  under  the  man- 
agement of  Dean  Acheson,  Alger  Hiss, 
Owen  Lattimore,  Dr.  Jessup.  and  others. 
Isn't  it  al»ut  time  to  change  our  cold 
war  leaders,  to  place  someone  in  charge 
Qf  our  intercuts  in  Asia  that  knows  some- 
thing about  the  situation  there,  someone 
like     Gen.     Douglas     MacArthur?     We 
should  get  rid  of  Acheson.  the  man  who 
got  us  into  the  present  mess  in  Asia,  and 
rely  on  the  advice  of  Qeneral  MacArthur. 
The  situation  in  Korea  today  is  very 
critical.    It  ha.s  become  that  way  because 
we  have  placed  General  M.icArthur  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the   UN   refuses    to   follow    his   advice; 
they  prevent  MacArthur  from  bombing 
the  Communist  Chinese  troop  concen- 
tration.s  and  war  supplies  in  Manchuria. 
General  MacArthur  is  being  ordered  to- 
day to  flKht  with  one  hand  tlf^l  behind 
his  back,  an  impossible  position  to  be  in, 
and  American  boys  arc  dyins  as  a  result 
of  it.    This  is  the  result  of  our  State  De- 
partment's "pa nty- waist ■■  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  to  the  press  written 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  C.  Luckey.    Mr. 
Luckey  will  be  remembered  as  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  who  represented  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska 
so    ably     in    the    Seventy -fourth     and 
Seventy-fifth   Congresses.     The   article 
follows : 

To  TRB  PiBU 

Where  are  we  beading?  After  having 
fought  and  won  (7)  two  World  Wars  In  the 
span  of  one  generation,  we  are  now  told  by 
our  Government  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  of  unparalleled  danger  and  that 
no  one  can  guarantee  war  will  not  come 

As  we  scan  over  daUy  papers  we  rMUlae 
the  truth  of  thU  statement.  We  are  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyu  that  may  engulf  lu  and 
destroy  our  clvillattion  as  we  now  under- 
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stand  It.  With  the  atomic  bomb,  the  air- 
plane, and  the  atheistic-communistic  Ideol- 
ogy spreading,  we  are  slithering  down  the 
road  to  Armageddon. 

The  m.osses  are  confused  and  bewildered 
and  wonder  how  this  all  came  to  be.  They 
B'^k  who  are  the  fuchrtra  in  high  places  that 
brought  this  impasse  about?  They  have  a 
right  to  ask.  They  are  the  ones  to  pay  the 
cost  of  war,  their  boys  will  have  to  die  on 
the  battlefields,  they  will  have  to  dig  out  of 
the  rubble  when  their  cities  have  been 
bombed,  and  they  will  become  the  slaves 
when  the  war  is  lost. 

The  m.m  on  the  street  is  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  we  were  lied  into 
war.  He  knows  little  of  history— but  neither 
do  our  statesmen  and  our  diplomats  for  if 
they  did  they  would  or  should  have  Ijeen 
realists  and  charted  their  course  according 
to  the  lesson-s  taught  by  history.  As  It  was — 
prejudice,  bias.  Ignorance,  lust  for  power, 
cupidity,  egotism.  Imjjerlallstlc  expansion. 
secret  diplomacy,  materialism  and  moral  col- 
lapse— all  played  a  part  in  bringing  about 
this  catastrophe. 

There  were  some  who.  for  years,  shouted, 
like  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  "Get 
the  facts,  learn  the  truth,  and  act  accord- 
ingly," but  to  no  avail.  The  present  world 
crisis  should  arouse  all  of  us  from  our  mental 
lethargy  and  start  us  In  search  of  truth  In 
order  that  we  may  avoid  in  the  futtire  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  past. 

Those  who  seek  truth  and  light  In  this 
welter  of  confusion  wUi  find  the  following 
books  helpful; 

Soviet  Russia  and  the  Par  East,  by  David 
J.  Dallln;  Russia's  Race  for  Asia,  by  George 
Creel;  The  Nightmare  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,  by  Edgar  A.  Mowrer. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  learning  what 
part  political  horseplay  contributed  to  our 
present  debacle  wUl  find  Norman  Beasley's 
Politics  Has  No  Morals,  very  helpful. 

Americas  Second  Crusade,  by  WiUlam  H. 
Chamberlln.  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 
He  is  an  outstanding  scholar  and  writer,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  Russia,  m 
which  country  he  spent  many  years.  His 
book  is  not  only  diplomatic  history.  It  is 
Judgment  of  that  history  as  well  It  should 
receive  the  highest  circuiatlon  and  should  be 
reviewed  before  clubs  and  organizations 
throughout   the  country. 

Since  it  Is  Just  off  the  press,  it  may  not 
as  >et  be  found  in  book  stores  but  it  can  be 
purchased  from  the  publishers  at  *3  75 — 
Henry  Regnery  Co..  Chicago  4.  111.  Its  care- 
ful perusal  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
maze  and  confusion  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today.  It  is  a  "must"  book  Buy  it, 
read  it,  then  donate  it  to  your  city  library. 

Sincerely  yours  for  truth  and  sanity  in 
these  confused  times, 

Henrt  C.  LocKiy. 
Member  of  the  Seventy- fourth  and 
Seventy-fifth      Sessions      of      the 
United  States  Congress. 
Richmond.  Calit.,  December  1,  1950. 


Letter  to  Tryfve  Lie  on  World  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WIsCONSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12.  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sp'aker.  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
includin!4  a  letter  written  to  Try^ve  Lie. 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Leapue  of  Arab 
States,  Abdcl  Rahman  Azzam.  The  let- 
ter presents  a  cnaliengc  that  the  world 


today  has  failed  or  refused.  I  am  sure 
the  we.st  does  not  want  war.  As  to  Rus- 
sia, if  we  are  to  believe  the  writings  of 
Lenin  and  Sialin,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  world  revolution  calls  for  the 
use  of  force,  and  that  is  war  Under 
si.ch  circumstances  there  may  be  no 
common  ground,  no  climate  favorable  to 
a  friendly  discussion  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  the 
letter  referred  to: 

New  Yohk.  N   Y  .  December  6.  1950. 
His  Excellency.  Trycve  Lie, 

Secretary  General.  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

Excellency  :  The  world  Is  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  human 
history,  and  It  is  time  for  every  man  to  do 
his  duty  to  get  it  over  that  dangerous  critical 
period  and  to  contribute  his  little  bit  for  the 
survival  and  peace  of  the  human  race.  Every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  survival  must  be 
overcome,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  e.xpress  my  humble  opinion  to  you.  Mr. 
Secretary  Gei,eral,  and  through  you  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  am  Impelled  to  do  this  by  my  feeling  that 
it  is  a  duty,  although  I  cannot  claim  that  my 
proposals  are  necessarily  the  best  for  a  way 
out  of  the  present  world  crisis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned 
over  our  too  hasty  way  of  dealing  with  world 
problems  under  the  Impulses  of  the  moment 
and  the  temporary  reactions  to  the  press  and 
the  radio  and  the  news  and  commentaries 
given  by  them  hour  after  hour. 

We  have  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
temporary  outward  appearance  of  things  and 
are  not  meditating  deeply  on  the  real  causes 
and  the  treatment  of  the  real  malady  There- 
fore. I  think,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  that  if 
the  world  is  glv3n  a  chance  to  breathe  easily 
and  to  think  deeply  and  to  relax  and  medi- 
tate, we  may  see  with  more  clarity  and  find 
that  many  things  to  which  we  attach  very 
great  Importance  have,  in  our  eyes,  shrunk 
to  their  real  proportions. 

The  Korean  problem  and  what  it  has 
brought,  and  the  crisis  coming  out  of  It,  Is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  deeper  unrest  and  an 
overwhelming  agitation  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind.  If  we  are  going  to  think  only  of 
two  alternatives,  namely,  war  or  appeasement, 
then  we  will  have  eiiher  war  as  a  result  of  an 
appeasement,  the  same  svmptoms  of  Korea 
surging  up  in  Indochina.  Malaya,  the  Middle 
East,  north  Africa,  or  the  middle  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  in  treating  the  problem  of  Korea 
we  have  to  treat  the  whole  world  problem 
and  ultimately  to  discover  the  evil  and  cure  it. 

I  believe  that  the  world  for  many  genera- 
tions has  been  passing  a  social  and  a  con- 
science crisis,  and  unless  we  treat  the  scx:ial 
conditions  of  mankind  In  a  way  that  gives 
equal  chances  to  races  and  individuals,  and 
unless  we  treat  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
man  to  give  him  spiritual  convicilons,  we 
Will  have  neither  our  physical  or  spiritual 
existence  satisfied:  and  we  will  live  in  emo- 
tion and  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  in 
which  conditions,  reason,  and  sound  Judg- 
ment will  always  be  overlooked. 

So.  Mr  Secretary  General,  if  this  is  true.  I 
think  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken 
now.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Korean  crisis,  is 
that  we  should  not  only  attempt  to  make  a 
cease  fire  on  the  war  front  but  also  a  cease 
fire  on  the  mental  front.  We  should,  for 
example,  have  at  least  a  month's  truce  Id 
Korea  and  3  months'  truce  in  what  they.'CaU 
the  cold  war  everywhere. 

At  least  In  the  United  Nations  we  should 
stop  having  that  respectable  gathering  of  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  world  making  of  its 
rostrum  a  mouthpiece  for  propaganda  and 
fiir  everybody  condemning  everylxxiy  else 
and  selling  only  his  goods.  We  should  stop 
the  United  Nations  from  becoming  a  mar- 
ket place  for  bargaining  of  votes  or  for  gain- 


ing temporary  victories  of  one  bloc  a^ain.«!t 
another  b'.'.xr  We  should  have  peace  first  in 
this  world  center,  and  in  that  period  of  pea^" 
be  able  to  meditate  about  the  real  troubles 

Our  next  step  should  be  to  discover  where 
we  could  ?.1I  agree  and  to  enlarge  on  that, 
and  thus  establish  a  common  ground  from 
which  to  develop  human  cooperation.  For 
example,  we  may  discover  that  cur  resolve 
for  the  maintenance  of  j)eace  establishes  This 
common  ground  that  we  must  have  peace 
and  should  not  think  of  any  solution  for  our 
troubles  except  under  the  patronage  of  peace. 
We  may  also  discover  that  we  mus  have  cri- 
teria to  Judi^e  the  veracity  or  fallaciousness 
of  any  problem  that  presents  itself.  In  these 
criteria — equality  of  the  human  race,  of  indi- 
vidual human  riehts.  of  class  equality — we 
may  also  discover  that  the  moral  principles 
of  ustice  which  have  stood  the  examination 
of  thousands  of  years  tu-e  stiU  ultimately  the 
best  criteria:  and  that  this  life  Is  not  only 
material  and  that  the  human  race  in  a  capi- 
talist or  in  a  Communist  regime  cannot  live 
Without  moral  values  ai;d  spiritual  guidance, 
and  that  we  should,  therefore  give  the  spir- 
itual side  of  life  its  everlasting  value 

For  an  approach  t<-ward  that  common 
ground  it  may  be  found  necessary  that  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  powers  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  should  t>e 
asked  by  the  United  Nations  to  meet  and 
pledfe  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  to  offer  a 
bas'i  of  agreement  from  which  to  develop  the 
Cummon  ground  for  humanity  as  a  whole  If 
this  requires  any  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations,  a  chosen  committee  from  the  United 
Nations,  whether  as  persons  or  as  states, 
should  be  authorized  to  help  brine  atxsut 
that  contact  between  the  leading  men  on  a 
neutral  ground  in  Asia  Africa,  or  Europe, 
and  to  help  before  and  during  this  contact 
to  pave  the  way  toward  a  proper  approach  to 
the  problem  and  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
ment concerning  It. 

There  are  certainly  two  definite  concepts 
and  Ideologies  leading  the  uorld  today.  This 
is  not  exceptionally  new  because  the  world 
has  always  had  separate  religious  and  ideol- 
ogies without  neces.'^arily  clashing  swords  for 
the  survival  of  one  or  the  other 

Human  intelligence  conscience,  and  inter- 
est, given  the  time  will  decide  the  issue  be- 
tween ideologies  What  is  wanted  is  to  avoid 
war,  not  by  appeasement  nor  by  a  preventive 
war,  but  by  complete  and  resolved  determi- 
nation to  avoid  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
human  differences,  and  to  try  with  a  big  res- 
olute heart  and  tolerant  mind  to  have  a 
United  Nations  reconstructed  on  Its  Charter 
as  a  court  of  Justice  to  whom  every  member 
and  every  nation  can  bow  respectfully  to  its 
decisions. 

Mr.  Secretary-General.  I  must  confess  that 
in  mentioning  all  this  to  you,  I  may  not  have 
brought  anything  new  to  you.  but.  as  I  said 
before,  I  felt  that  I  must  express  my  feeling, 
which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  millions  of 
Arabs  and  Moslem  brothers  all  ever  the 
world 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Abdel  Rahman  Azzam 
Secretary -Gen  ral.    League    of    A'^ab 
States. 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSArnrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  December  13.  1950 

Mr  I./NE.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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vbh  to  Inclode  herein  two  letters  th&t 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Harber, 
Cbairnum  of  the  Reconstnictlon  FLnanca 
Corporation  in  reply  to  the  criticism  of 
the  prcposal  of  the  RFC  to  transfer  and 
cooaolidate  some  of  their  activities: 


WmuKx 

CXaroBATioif. 
Wm^iMftou.  DeeembfT  $.  1950. 
TROMitf  J.  Lajr. 
Bouse  of  Sepresrtitmttv**, 

wmumftom.  D.  C. 
Dub  Ma.  Lams:  Thla  to  to  ackaovlcdge 
your  tetter  of  Dwtwi  1.  1900.  qv'ttlag  the 
Nlaytiii  fcn  wcrtTKl  from  \b»  Nooorable 
Paul  A.  Drrer.  Oovemor  ot  MAwachusetts. 

In  onter  to  eontlnoe  the  Beconstruction 
Fmaaoe  Corpcratkm  ca  •  aeU-rutalntng 
it  has  become  nun—iry  to  tnertase 
mnd  nduoe  ad- 
to  the  estcnt  practi- 
at  tha  aaiaa  tiaK.  to  ecntmxM  to 
the  beat  prartWa  Mrrlce  to  the  puMlc. 
Hie  Oofparatlcn  baa  rencUy  tancTe— d  its 
tetarest  rates  on  bostoeas  losns  from  4  per- 
cent to  5  percent  pn  aontim  In  an  endeavor 
to  operate  the  buetneas  loan  prosnun  on  a 
•eif-sustalninf  baste.  The  CXirporatlcm  is 
fvorklnc  on  a  plan  which  thctiJd  make  It 
possible  for  the  RFC  to  reduce  admlnlstra- 
tivs  expenaes  by  a  stihatantaal  amount.  The 
proposed  pl&n  would  decrease  the  Corpora- 
tion's present  administrative  expenses  an'l 
would  result  in  the  operation  of  the  h'jstness 
loan  program  on-a  self-sustaining  basis. 

AU  the  31  loan  agendea  cf  the  Corporation 
arill  be  continued.  There  wUI  be  no  curtail- 
ment In  the  existing  functtms  of  the  Cor- 
poratkm  and  it  la  antldpatod  that  serrlces 
now  avallahto  to  the  puU^c  will  be  Improved . 
The  Boston  oOios  of  the  RFC  wUl.  alone 
vlth  tlM  other  ftnclei.  sutler  a  cut  in  its 
personnel  and  aitalnletratlve  expenses.  How- 
e«sr,  there  is  no  Intenuon  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  to  cloee  the  Boston  olBce  or  to 
in  any  way  ehaofa  tbe  functtona  which  are 
BOW  handled  in  the  Boaton  o£Dee.  The  prin- 
cipal plan  of  the  Corporation  Is  to  consoli- 
date the  boolOceeplnc  in  11  regional  oScea. 
The  loan  activitlea  ot  each  agency  will  be 
co?.tlBued  as  they  have  been  Ln  the  pa&t. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Corporation 
wUl  give  every  eonslderatlon  to  the  o^ntinu- 
ance  of  the  RFC  In  Boston  on  s  scope  which 
the  area  merlu  and  which  will  give  MasM- 
chusetu  and  Kew  England  parity  with  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
With  kind  ntt^-OM. 
Sinosrsiy  yours. 

W.  K.  HAaara. 

Chutrman. 

Ktconmtxmoit  Fzhkucw.  Coaroa^noN. 

Wt.*hin9ton.  Xtaomber  13.  1956. 
Boa.  Thomas  J.  Lastz. 

HoKit  of  Mepre»entmttve». 

Waahtngton,  D  C. 

DSAB  CoWGaxaSMAji  Laws  On  November  38 
we  publicly  announced  that  a  plan  was  l>elng 
fcirmu^ated  wfatc!i  Ahould  make  It  poaalMa 
for  RFC  to  reduce  admtnistratlTe  eapeusss 
by  approxlinataiy  lA  OOOXMO  and  that  gencr- 
ally  the  aavtnci  would  result  from  the  eon- 
solldatlon  of  certain  of  the  Corporation's 
adminUtratlTe  and  flseal  activities. 

FblkiwUig  this  announcement  many  rti- 
BKirs  hnve  been  eteauiaied  wtth  respect  to 
the  effect  which  the  program  will  have  upon 
our  loan  agency  oAlcee  located  throughout 
the  country  T.  e  RFC  board  feeli  tiiat  you 
should  be  informed  ot  the  factual  situation. 

AU  Of  onr  aslattag  91  loan  agencies  wui 
ba  continued  and  it  to  probable, that  addi- 
tional oOces  may  be  opajoad. 

The  board  feels  that  under  our  present 
workload  administrative  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  our  leudlng  acU.iiias  can  be  sub- 
staatially  reduced  In  each  of  the  foregoing 
ottoea  and  at  the  sante  time  the  ssrvlee  ren- 
dered by  thoee  oAoee  can  be  improved. 


The  plan  Is  to  consolidate  the  bookkeep- 
In^;  and  other  fiscal  activities  In  10  or  12 
of  the  loan  agencies  and  a  substantial  sav- 
ings can  be  accomplished  by  this  move. 
The  board  wishes  tn  cmphaslTe.  however,  that 
the  lending  and  related  functions  will  not  be 
trmnsf erred  ■  or  consolidated  bxit  wUl  be  re- 
tained in  each  loan  agency  office. 

It   Is   hoped  that   these  comments  as  to 
the  facti.  ^v.:*  clarify  erroneous  impressions, 
if  any.  which  may  have  been  created. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  K.  HAJtBra. 

Chairman. 


Unite  on  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE.  JR. 

or   TTZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A-nVBS 
Thursday,  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
consent  of  the  House  to  insert,  along 
arlth  these  remarks,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  today  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News. 

It  is  a  timely  editorial,  and  although  I 
do  not  a?ree  with  all  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  writer.  I  do  agree,  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
agree,  with  that  portion  relating  to  our 
able  former  colleague,  the  present  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Texai. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Uhtts   cm   what? 

Twenty-flvc  hundred  persons  attended  the 
Demcxrratic  National  Committee's  dinner  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  New  York. 

Cabinet  memliers.  Democratic  Congress- 
men, i^ovemors.  mayors,  other  office  hold- 
ers, and  party  leaders  were  among  them. 

At  HOG  a  plate  and  up.  thi?  dines  con- 
tributed almost  a  quarter-million  dollars  to 
carry  lorward  the  commlttffe's  preparations 
for  the  1952  presidential  election  campaign. 

And  tb^n  they  applauded  appeals  for  a 
BXispenslon  of  partisan  politics  and  fcr  com- 
plete national  unity  In  this  time  of  danger. 

"I  call  upon  Ijoth  the  Republlra.n  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party."  said  New  York's 
Senator  LraMAix.  "to  forget  ai>out  1952  and 
think  only  in  terms  of  the  seetirlty  of  our 
country  and  the  peace  of  the  world." 

"When  tlie  security  of  this  country  Is  at 
stake,"  aak.  National  Chairman  Boyle,  "there 
la  no  time  for  partisan  politics.  •  •  • 
I  believe  the  periple  of  this  country  will  rise 
In  wrath  against  ttieee  selfish,  narro-y  mca 
who  put  Tx^tisaa  advantage  ahead  of  the 
safety  of  their  country.  " 

"nie  sentiments  are  lofty.     But  the  earthy^ 
Implication  Is  plain — that  unity  means  un- 
qtiestloned  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration's iy>licle«:  that  critics  of  those 
pollclea  are  selfUhly  endiingTlng  America. 

There  is  no  Democratic  monop<Jly  on  pa- 
trl«)tl«m  or  wisdom.  And.  fortunately,  there 
are  DemfK-rats  wUe  and  brave  enough  truly 
to  put  partisanship  aside  and  face  the  facts 
about  the  administration's  policies. 

One  of  these — Ltnoon  Johnsom  of  Texas — 
was  speaking  in  tlie  Senate  at  Washington 
aa  ttie  guests  assembled  fi>r  the  national 
committee's  dinner  In  New  York.  He  knew 
what  he  was  talking  abo\it.  tie  beads  the 
Senate  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  watch  on  the  Nation's  preparedness 
effort.  And  he  described  that  tfort  as  dan- 
garoualy  inadequate. 

For  six  costly  months.  Senator  Jounson 
said.  America  and  the  whole  fr«e  world  have 


been  at  vrar  with  international  communism, 
and  survival  U  at  sUke.     Yet: 

"Our  Government  has  l>een  planning  and 
acting  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour. 
Faced  with  the  task  of  girduig  this  Nation  for 
a  struggle  that  may  outlive  us  all,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  only  to  a  policy  of  not 
committing   ourselves. 

"We  in  Congress  have  been  told— and  we 
have  api>arently  accepted  It  as  wise — that  we 
must  be  mora  afraid  of  doing  too  much  than 
of  doing  too  little.  What  u  the  result?  For 
the  common  defense  we  have  thrown  up  a 
chicken-wire  fence,  not  a  wall  of  armed 
might. 

"We  have  had  6  months  to  find  out  where 
we  nre  going  and  when  we  are  starting  But 
we  have  not  dene  so.  The  American  people 
are  tired  of  and  they  are  fed  up  with  double- 
talk  in  Washington.  They  are  anxious  to 
unite. 

"But  they  cannot  rally  around  a  vacuum. 
They  cannot  give  unified  support  to  policies 
that  do  not  exUt." 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  RE!.IARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D  AIKEN 

OF   VESilONT 

IN  THE  «:ENATE  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  e?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  an  article 
entitled  "Seavay  to  the  Midwest," 
which  was  published  in  the  November 
1950  issue  of  the  Eagles'  national  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ska  WAT  TO  thi  MmwxsT — Thx  Vital  iNTra- 
rsTS  or  AN  Ejvtihe  Cont'nekt  A-.k  Wk.\ppco 

l>   IN    the    FBOJCCTED  and   MCCH-DlSCt7SSXO 

St.  Lawrence  Waxes w*t 

<By  Walter  Monfrled> 

Of  alt  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth,  the 
8t  Lawrence  Is  the  only  one  which  cracks 
a  continent  apart,  says  a  famous  natural- 
ist. Henry  Beston.  Go  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  soon  you  enter  the  wlldcrnc>s  akin 
to  the  forbidding  Arctic  regVins  S.a.th  of 
the  river  stretch  the  green  fl.lds  and  hills 
of  a  temjserate  zone. 

But  If  the  St.  Lawrence  divides  our  con- 
tinent. It  likewise  binds  and  unifies  It.  No- 
where else  on  earth  has  nature  proMded  so 
vast  snd  useful  a  waterwey  into  the  heart 
of  a  continent  as  the  St.  Lawrence -Great 
Lakes  combination.  The  St.  Lawrence,  broad 
and  mnjesttc.  loaded  with  the  lore  of  cen- 
turies of  high  adventure,  U  a  solkl  business 
aaset  to  the  two  great  nstions  whose  border 
Is  formed  by  it  In  part.  The  noble  old  Eagle 
City  of  Quebec  can  accommodnte  the  biggest 
ships  that  sail  the  ocean.    Upstream,  but* 

thug  Wun'.rcal.  unither  Eagle  p.'-lde.  claims 
to  be  the  largest  inland  port  In  the  world. 
Its  wnters  can  hold  big  shifts,  too — not  the 
blgfaat.  but  hig  enough  (or  bii?  jobs.  M  nt- 
real  is  the  world's  foremost  wiieat-exparUag 
port. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  forastghted  men  of 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  tiave  longed 
for  a  water  route  that  could  take  ocean- 
going vessels  from  the  far  west  lake  har- 
bors— Ctilcat;o  and  Duluth.  for  example — out 
to  the  deep  St.  Lawrence  and  hence  to  the 
Ailautic  and  ail  tltc  world.  The  dauutfees 
explorer  Jacques  Cartier.  who  diaeoveced  Uw 
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St.  Lawrence  for  white  men  In  1536.  never 
had  more  than  a  haz>'  Idea  of  the  waterway 
empire  which  he  claimed  for  France.  He 
tboo^t  he  had  reached  China  and  so  he 
named  a  series  of  rapids  Lachine.  But  the 
brave  Frenchmen  who  followed  in  later  gen- 
erations— Champlaln.  Radlsson.  Joliet.  Mar- 
quette among  them — saw  the  advantages 
more  clearly.  Three  centuries  ago  they  per- 
6U?.ded  the  French  Government  to  build 
canals  and  deepen  the  stream  arcund  La- 
chine  and  International  rapids  The  result 
was  a  passageway  2  feet  deep.  That  was 
enough  to  float  the  long  canoes  around  the 
turbulent  river  rapids. 

A'ter  Canada  Joined  the  British  Common- 
wraith,  the  sea-minded  Canadians  and  Eng- 
lUhmen  realized  the  waterway  s  value  more 
fully.  The  canals  were  deepened  and  wid- 
ened, and  the  locks  expanded.  From  the 
IBjO's  to  the  1870's.  the  new  fast  rising  cities 
of  the  Great  Lakes  sent  to  Europe  hundreds 
of  vessels  loaded  with  Midwest  grain,  lum- 
ber, leather,  and  foods.  Then  that  trade  fell 
ofT  as  the  railroads  provided  faster  service 
to  the  east  coa.«!t. 

But  the  dream  of  a  w.tterway  for  ocean 
craft  never  died.  From  the  1830s  on.  Ca- 
nadian politicians  and  publicists  agitated 
for  It  In  pamphlets  and  speeches.  In  1902 
American  and  British  leaders  were  proposing 
conferences  to  work  it  out.  In  1913  a  long 
step  was  taken  when  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate uianimously  approved  the  resolution  of 
Senator  Townsend.  of  Michigan,  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  with  the  view  to  securing  an 
International  agreement  for  cooperative  im- 
provement of  navigation  In  the  boundary 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
movement  has  grown  year  by  year.  Confer- 
ences have  been  held,  agreements  have  been 
reach?d.  and  every  President  from  Wocdrow 
Wilson  to  Harry  Truman  has  advocated  such 
a  project.  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  is  an  open  supporter,  even  though  the 
railroad  and  navigation  Interests  of  his  own 
State  are  opposed  The  issuie  comes  up  per- 
ennially 1.1  Congress  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved  the  Job  by  a  majority,  but  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  approval  has  b?en  lacking. 

It  was  recognized  that  1950.  with  Its  elec- 
tions, could  see  no  furthering  of  the  plan. 
But  the  Great  Lakes  harbor  officials  and 
Canadian  friends  of  a  deeper  waterway  have 
high  hopes  that  1951  may  see  definite  action 
Patriotic  organixatlons  of  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  lining  up  tjehlnd  It.  The 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eigles  la  one  which  is  ad- 
vocating the  project. 

Nature  already  has  given  the  two  nations 
05  percent  of  the  2.400-mile  waterway  which 
could  accommodate  ocean-going  veseels. 
And  man  already  has  contributed  two  vital 
Improvements.  The  MacArthur  locks  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  between  Michigan  and  On- 
tario, were  built  In  1942  at  a  cost  of  i8.000.COO. 
The  Canadians  liave  supplied  the  Invaluable 
Welland  Canal,  which  can  carry  heavy  ships 
over  the  336- foot  drop  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  Canadians  have  worked  for 
over  a  century  to  circumvent  that  enormous 
drop  represented  by  Niagara  Falls.  The 
fourth  Welland  Canal  was  undertaken  in 
1913.  and  18  years  later  it  was  cfllcially 
opened  after  »160.000.000  had  been  spent. 
TTie  locks  which  lift  and  lower  ocean  ships 
are  among  the  biggest  anywhere.  They  are 
820  feet  long.  80  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep 
A  ship  can  go  through  the  entire  series  of  8 
locks  In  less  than  6  hours,  as  compared  with 
the  18  hours  for  the  old  canal. 

The  chief  bottleneck  in  the  Lakes-to-ocean 
waterway  now  occurs  in  the  113  miles  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  t>etween  Montreal  and  Ogdens- 
burg.  N  Y.  The  series  of  rapids  here  Is  by- 
passed by  canals  and  relatively  small  locks, 
which  cannot  accommodate  the  large  ocean- 
going ships.  These  locks  are  260  feet  long 
and  14  f?et  deep  Not  much  has  been  done 
to  modernixe  them  since  the  1880  s.     Ships 


of  about  3.000  tons  can  now  go  through. 
The  advocates  of  the  seaway  declare  that 
locks  of  8C0  feet  length  and  27  feet  depth  are 
ncressary  to  take  care  of  lO.ODO-tcn  vessels. 

No  one  denies  that  the  improvement  be- 
tween Ogdensbur^  and  Montreal  would  mean 
a  huge  and  expensive  task.  It  would  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  each  na- 
tion. About  20.000  men  would  be  needed  for 
4  years  of  wcrk.  it  has  been  estimated  And 
from  the  dozens  of  giant  turbines  in  the 
completed  Job,  millions  of  horsepower  of 
electric  energy  would  be  available  for  the 
farms  and  home  and  industries  of  the  North- 
eastern States  and  neighboring  provinces. 

It  is  a  shameless  inju-tice  that  this  proj- 
ect was  not  c.-'med  out  years  ago.  declares 
Senator  Geobce  D.  AiKrN,  of  Vermont,  one 
of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  seaway.  He 
and  the  other  backers  say  that  it  would 
carry  more  shipping  than  the  Suez  or  Pan- 
ama Canals  and  wculd  bring  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  transportation  to  more  than  50.- 
OOO.COO  Americana  of  the  Middle  West— one- 
third  of  the  Nation.  The  cities  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  Duluth,  Detroit.  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, BuffsJo,  and  others  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  be  busy  ocean  ports.  Tte 
strong  currents  ol  the  St.  Lawrence  could 
generate  several  times  the  electricity  of  even 
a  giant  dam  such  as  the  Russian  Dnieper. 
New  York  State  and  New  England  States 
and  Canadian  Provinces  would  each  save 
millions  of  dollars  on  electricity  bills  a  year, 
we  are  told. 

The  electric-power  Interests,  the  ccal  and 
railroad  and  ocean  groups  have  opposed  the 
project  out  of  mere  selfishness,  the  scrway 
advocates  declare. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play,  let  us  look  at 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  Association 
cf  American  Railroads  This  group  asserts 
that  the  teneSts  from  such  a  project  have 
been  highly  e.\a::;gerated  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense cost.  "The  channel  would  have  no 
real  resemblance  to  the  vision  of  a  great 
natural  deep-water  channel  conjured  up  by 
the  term  'seaway'."  the  rcilroad  men  say. 

•Daring  virtually  half  the  ytfB'  no  ship 
caa  enter  or  leave  the  St  Lawrence  en  ac- 
count of  Ice.  ■  the  railroad  spokesmen  argue. 
The  friends  of  the  seaway  answer  that  the 
seaway  would  be  operable  about  8^..  months 
each  year,  because  vessels  could  start  their 
sailings  from  Europe  several  wee^  in  ad- 
vance of  the  movement  of  the  ice  out  of  the 
St  Lawrence  River.  Normally  the  river  Is 
open  from  April  into  December.  'An  8- 
moni'a  season  has  not  spoiled  the  develop- 
ment of  Great  Lakes  transportation,  which 
U  the  cheapest  transportation  known  in  the 
world."  Great  Lakes  harbor  leaders  claim. 

Who  would  pay  for  this  costly  digging  Job? 
The  railroad  men  argue  that  the  treasuries 
and  ultimately  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Stat:;  and  Canada  would  foot  a  biU  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  or  possibly  more  than  a 
billion.  Friends  of  the  seaway  reply  that 
the  legislation  before  Con'::res8  calls  for  pay- 
ment by  a  resisonable  system  ol  ship  tonnage 
tolls  to  b?  worked  cut  by  the  two  nations 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  seaway  s  value 
to  the  defense  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  stressed  more  and  more  Generals 
Marshall  and  Eisenhower  and  other  military 
leaders  have  urged  the  project.  The  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  more 
vulnerable  to  attack.  American  success  in 
any  future  emergency  may  depend,  more 
than  before,  upon  better  access  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  food  produced  in  the  Middle 
West 

The  seaway  friends  also  point  out  that 
the  Second  World  War  cut  heavily  into  the 
Nation's  natural  resources.  Iron,  petroleum, 
and  lumber.  In  future  efforts  to  rearm,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  import  such  raw  ma- 
terials from  friendly  foreign  nations  The 
seaway,  if  in  use.  could  carry  huge  volumes 
of  the  supplies  to  the  Middle  West  in- 
dustries. 


•Two  World  Wars  have  been  fought  and  a 
great  peacetime  economy  has  b-^en  built 
largely  on  the  iron  ore  reserves  of  the  Mesibi 
range  in  northern  Minnesota."  Norman  W. 
Foy  cf  the  Republic  Steel  Cc.^pcration  fjivs. 
"But  ne  cannot  fight  a  third  world  vrar  and 
we  cannot  indefinitely  expand  cur  peacetime 
production  with  Mcsabi  ore.  There  will 
come  a  year,  not  far  away,  when  Mesabi  ore 
output  w:ll  fall  short  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  industries  on  the  Great  Lakes" 

.A.morican  steel  companies  new  control  rich 
ore  depc£its  in  Venezuela.  Liberia  t. Africa). 
and  Liibrador.  "The  LacT&doT  ores  can  be 
used  eSciently  only  if  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way IS  built."  he  asserts.  "Labrador  ere 
brought  to  the  river  by  rail  and  thence 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  inland  steel 
mills  would  insure — as  nearly  as  anything 
can  be  insured  m  wartime — a  steady  supply 
cf  ore  such  as  we  had  while  fichtmg  World 
War  II.'  Incidentally,  little  Venezuela  is 
building  a  seaway  for  its  ore. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  issue,  obviously. 
Is  bigger  than  any  single  industry  or  any 
single  region.  Our  entire  continent  and 
hemicphere  are  wrapped  up  in  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       * 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEV;   TOEK 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mail  which  I  am  receiving  indicates 
that  the  people  are  not  only  indignant 
but  infuriated  over  the  communistic 
game  v.-hicli  Secretary  Acheson  has  been 
playing  with  the  Communists  There  is 
overwhelming  evir.f nee  to  show  tiiat  our 
beys  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  coddling  and  appeasement  of 
the  Communists  by  Secretary  Acheson. 

A  very  revealing  article  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Freeman  under  date  of 
Decem^r  11.  1950,  v.h;ch  states  chrono- 
logically some  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Secretary  Acheson  a.s  they  have 
appeared  in  congressional  spseeches  and 
in  the  public  prints. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserung  the  ariicle  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Casi  Again s.t  Achesom 

The  di;.l«$matic  fiction  that  the  war  In 
Korea  wai  a  small  local  affair  has  been  dt- 
mollshed  by  open  Chinese  aggression  which 
threatens  disaster  to  General  MacArthur's 
forces.  And  secretary  of  State  Dean  Acr.eicn 
has  at  last  discovered  a  fact  which  h'AS  b?en 
common  knowledge  outside  the  never-never 
land  of  American  diplomacy  that  the  ag- 
gressor behind  the  Chinese  Communist  is 
Scviet  Russia. 

So  now  it  can  be  told.  We  defeated  the 
puppet  of  a  puppet  in  Korea;  we  are  now 
fighting  the  puppet;  and  In  both  cases  the 
real  enemy  has  been  the  puppeteer,  who  of 
course  is  Stalin 

•'Pardon  my  firmness."  the  Secretary  cf 
State  was  saying  m  effect  on  November  29. 
in  a  broadcast  speech  which  sounded  as  if  it 
had  been  written  in  a  second-hand  elich6 
factory.  He  spcke  at  a  moment  when  Ameri- 
can boys  were  dying,  when  the  American 
Army  was  facing  annihilation,  and  when 
General  MacArihur  urcer.tly  needed  author- 
ization to  aid  his  imperiled  forces  by  bombing 
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9t  Lake  aim- 
to    arcw    with    tb« 
wbo  slapped  wfeooi. 
tMiMm  and 
:..     d7is«   tbat    €>,— milit 
tsnam  set  boMi  (iw*  daagv  for  tb« 
rtd.     Oo»  «lsM  titfak  tl>« 


I 


i 
I 


1»44,  the 

Is 

the 

tn  the  Stmt* 

It     Stcn'.Tf 

to  this  fact  beTore 

ATittMt  SO.  l»«t.  as  toOaw: 

"As  I  thmk  mmnj  people  know,  in  tb«  fall 
at  XM«  there  vas  a  dlfletvaee  o<  opinion  ta 
«be  Kate  Departaacnt.  I  U»  that  the  Bus- 
not  valBc  to  he  syHfatbctle  and 
tbim  assured. 
the  tntelllgvnce 
te  my  charge,  among 
other  things.  Indicated  a  Tcry  sggreaslTe  pol- 
kr  not  at  aO  tn  ttae  vtth  tbe  kUid  at  cooper- 
eryooe  vas  hoptng  for.  and  I  was 
for  a  pretty  dean-cot  show-dovn 
then  When  oar  porttiuo  was  lUUh^iet.  •  •  • 
'Tha  oppostt*  froap  tn  the  SUte  Oii|i«lHiiiit 
^ras  lwve)7  •  •  •  lir  Aehason^  Vrat^.  of 
tauz*f.  wtth  Mr  EUa  as  his  prtactpsl  aid  In 
the  matter.  I  fct  trttniced  tn  that  flght  and. 
as  a  resvlt.  «»t  to  BnsU.  and  that  ended 
my  dtpiomaciL  career." 

The  oppnalte  p«up  went  on  to  get  manj 
^l'^^^f^  fDOd  sad  patriotic  American  in  the 

Aeheaon's  principal 
want  ea  froos  one  Important 
to  aaocher  ontll  he  beritia  the  organ- 
hvr  et  the  San  Francisco  Conference  to  set 
«p  tbm  OBtted  Xauoss  and  one  of  President 
IM  ebicf  advuera  at  the  fatal  Talta 


T3»j  fot  Under  Stcretarr  Joseph  Grew, 

wlko  rw^jaai  la  tb*  ■■■ of  IMS  and 

wrs  tameeUatity  eareeaderf  by  Dean  Arheeon. 
T/haa  P-'trtck  Harl«7  returned  from  China 
ht  ■Bfasiber  to  demand  dtrmtmat  of  the  pro- 
ComaKinlst  State  Department  men  in  China 
who  vers  taming  ovar  hlaseoret  messafsa  to 
It  was  the  Ambassador's  rs^gnattoa 
«  accepted.  Tbe  pro-CommnnUta 
■t-Ted.  axtd  Dean  Acheaon  sat  down  with 
Ccj.  Gaorfe  MamhaH  to  writ*  the  tntme- 
tlsQS  to  brtac  about  a  KtMmtntanf  •Coaau- 
:  eoaUtkm  government  in  China — tnstruc- 
wklch  Marshal!  ralnlj  foUowad  for  a 


Bf  October  7  of  IMS  the  DaUy  Worker, 
whose  Washlnfftoa  correspondent  on  June  7 
Mad  caUad  Acheaon  one  of  tii*  most  for- 
«f*rd-loolctag  men  tn  the  mate  Drjmrtment. 
cluxt>0d  tn  Its  )C7 

"With  the  aasMtast  to  Assistant  Seere- 
tarr  of  State  James  C  Dunn.  Bogvne  Doo- 
■aan.  who  was  chalman  at  SWXHK.  the  pow- 

senting  State.  War.  and  tfaTy.  and  farmer 
Actt.ng  Secretary  Jassph  Omr  out.  the  forces 
tn  the  State  Department  which  were  reta- 
tlvelr  an tt- Imperialist  were  strengthened  " 

And  the  Dally  Worker^  uptoarn  echo.  PM. 
diClsfsd  that  'Wlaat  the  Ooremment  seeks 
BOW  Is  to  drrelop  s  dt plows ey  baaed  oa  bei> 
tcr  appreciation  of  what  the  Soviet  wants." 


That  was  what  the  Oovernment  developed. 
and  that  Is  what  the  Oovemment  has  con- 
ttnoed  In  the  Par  Kast  down  to  the  prassnt 
detMde. 

When  Achasoo.  after  i  years  at  hU  private 
law  practice,  returned  to  the  Department  as 
Secretary  in  January  1049  he  was  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  leprsatnttng  continuity 
In  foreign  policy.  Precleely  because  thia  was 
true,  thoee  who  realised  that  our  foreign 
policy  pointed  to  disaster  were  dismayed  by 
the  appolatment  Thera  was  also  objection 
from  those  who  felt  that  It  would  be  unbe- 
(.  to  say  Che  least,  (or  »  man  whose  law 
aaved  with  the  Department  as 
wiwral  faretgn  governments  to 
be  dealing  with  those  gowamraenu  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Bat  the  main  ob]ectiona 
were  based  on  Aeheaon's  previous  record  In 
the  D^artn^nt. 

Sbiee  that  time  Aeheaon's  completion  of 
the  China  sellout,  his  publication  of  the 
Infamous  Oovenu&ent  white  paper  white- 
washing  tbe  Dspaetaent's  Eted  China  record, 
his  public  denuskdattons  of  Chiang  Flal-sbek. 
his  appointment  of  Philip  Jessap^and  Dean 
Buak  as  makers  of  Par  East  policy,  his  pro- 
posals— after  having  virtually  turned  Asia 
over  to  eomasiBnism — that  we  pour  money 
snd  aroM  laCo  any  bordtt'l&nd  Korea  where 
Staim  mlsrht  dMOse  to  have  his  puppets  at- 
tack, his  puUtc  and  cfldal  declaration  thst 
be  wouid  cot  turn  his  back  on  the  con- 
vlctad  perjurer  Al^er  Hiss — all  these  actions 
had  aroused  grert  public  uneasiness  even 
before  the  Korean  adventure,  and  had 
prompted  two  Democratic  legislatures  i  Texas 
and  MISBissippl  i .  and  various  other  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  call  fur  tbe  Sec- 
retary's inaiiilmsl. 

Some  at  the  ebarges  taroaght  against  him 
are  here  iMielly  lummartaed  from  congres- 
siocal  specctiea  and  the  public  prints. 

1.  He  has  been  tbe  chtef  architect  of  the 
policy  which  haa  brought  us.  tn  5  years,  from 
the  uacoadlttaaal  victories  cf  1945.  and  sole 
pjastasliju  of  the  atom  bomb,  to  tbe  verge 
of  national  ruin. 

2  Under  his  gaMMHt.  we  acquiesced  In 
the  conquest  of  ona-tl^d  of  the  world  by 
Communist  imperialism. 

a.  He  and  his  dlqtie  encotiraged  s  weak 
Conaeimlst  rebellion  in  China,  armed  and  di- 
rected by  Russia,  to  take  over  tbe  beartland. 
or  key  to  all  Asia;  today,  in  con.3equence, 
AmerlcaBS  are  dying  for  a  toehold  m  Korea, 
a  penlBSida  attKlked  to  tlie  Cnina  Mr. 
Aeheaon's  Department  helped  to  pu:>h  Into 
Russia's   arms. 

4.  On  July  31.  1»4«,  Mr.  Acheson  wrote  to 
Alfred  Kohibarg.  of  New  York,  s  letter  which 
was  pahllslMd  In  which  he  said:  "General 
Marahall  ■  ■  *  is  exerting  every  eSort  to 
XulflU  the  American  Oovernments  desires  by 
bringing  tha  two  major  Chinese  political  fac- 
tions peacefully  together  to  form  a  united 
and  repreaeoutlve  govertunent." 

5  After  the  Irgitimat*  government  of 
China  had  been  forced  to  flee  to  Purmosa. 
Secretary  Aebeeon  recomoMBded  abandon- 
ment at  that  liUiui.  Hla  Dapartment.  on 
December  23.  1949.  sent  out  secfst  Instruc- 
tions tu  ail  diplomatic  and  consular  person- 
nel to  proBkotc  the  view  that  Formosa  was 
doooied  and  expendable. 

e.  Before  the  Houee  Poretgn  Affairs  Com- 
Btlttee.  on  March  90.  1M7.  Mr.  Achewn  said 
thar s  was  ao  ilengii  of  a  Communist  defeat 
at  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  In  hts  letter  to  tha 
Preaident  of  Jtily  SO.  1949.  prefacing  the 
Wbita  Book,  he  says  that  "no  amount  of  aid 
could  have  saved  Chlanc  "  These  state- 
menu  are  typical  of  the  quality  of  Acbeeon's 
sta  team  anshl  p . 

7  On  Aufpist  24,  1949,  in  answer  to  Con- 
gresMnan  WAtrxa  H  Juse.  of  Mtnneenta.  Mr. 
Adteeon  denied  that  Vice  Preaident  Wallace 
had  made  a  written  report  to  President 
Boosevelt  oa  bis  return  from  China  in  1944. 
fllnee  then.  Mr.  Wallace  has  released  portions 
of  two  such  reports. 


8  In  Issuing  the  white  paper  on  China, 
on  August  5.  1949.  Achescn  declared  that  all 
Important  doctiments  were  included.  Twelve 
cables  called  for  by  Ambassador  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  when  testifying  before  tbe  Senate 
Ptorelgn  Relstions  Committee  in  1945.  were 
omitted  and  are  still  secret. 

9.  He  haa  approved  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist demands  for  hostages  to  yoarantee  Amer- 
icans leaving  Bed  China. 

10  He  paid  Communist  China  to  get  Con- 
sul General  Angus  Ward  out.  and  then  only 
after  a  newspaper  campaign  had  arouaed 
public  opinion. 

11  Under  questioning  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee before  his  conftrmation  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  8tate  In  1945.  Acheson  stilted  that 
Russia  should  have  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Japan. 

12.  He  sponsored  the  Hiss  brothers  unre- 
servedly to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolf  Bcrle.  to  whom  Whlttaker  Chambers 
had  mentioned  them  as  Soviet  agents.  In 
1946  he  used  his  influerce  with  the  FBI  to 
save  Al^r  Hi.ss:  he  publicly  and  officially  re- 
ftued  to  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss  after 
20  Jurors  had  found  him  guilty  of. perjury 
about  espionage. 

13  He  acted  as  counsel  for  Lauchlln  CUr- 
rte.  former  administrative  assistant  to  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman,  when  Currle 
appeared  before  a  concessional  committee, 
ch-irged  by  both  Whlttaker  Chambers  and 
Klizabeth  Bentley  witb  having  aided  their 
eepKJmge  network. 

14.  On  April  18.  1947.  without  Investiga- 
tion, he  cleared  John  Carter  Vincent,  chief 
of  the  vitally  Important  Far  Eastern  Division 
of  the  State  Department,  of  charges  of  pro- 
communism  filed  by  a  United  States  Scaaior. 
In  hts  letter  be  professed  complete  Igncracce 
of  official  published  Communist  programs  for 
world-wide  conquest,  especially  In  the  Far 
Bast. 

15.  Acheson  headed  the  American  delega- 
tlon  in  the  formation  oi  UNRRA.  where  he 
Insisted  on  the  veU)  to  please  Russia,  and 
according  to  former  Poliiiih  Ambas^iadur  Jan 
Clecbanowskl.  steadily  supported  all  Soviet 
demands.  Thus  he  rendered  the  Umted 
States  Impotent  to  control  or  invest.gate 
UNRRA,  aithuugh  this  country  supplied  the 
overwliclnung  bulk  of  its  funds. 

16.  As  heiid  of  the  State  Department  unit 
arranging  for  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence. Acheson  secured  the  appointment  of 
Alger  Hiss  as  Director  of  the  Divk>ion  of 
International  Security  in  charge  of  American 
preparations  for  the  UN,  as  adviser  to  Secre- 
tary Stettlolus  and  President  Roosevelt  at 
Yslta.  and  as  first  Secretary  General  of  the 
UN. 

17.  On  July  ao.  1946  ( CONoaxsaiONAi.  Rxc- 
OED.  p.  6714),  Mr  Acheson  stated  that  there 
were  no  Communists  m  the  St;;te  Depart- 
ment, and  that  only  one  had  t)een  fired  for 
that  reason.  The  first  statement  proved  to 
be  untrue. 

la.  In  spite  of  documented  charges  of  scft- 
nrra  toward  communism  against  Ambassador 
Philip  Jcssup.  Mr.  Acbeaon  has  made  him 
top  American  foreign  policy  adviser  lioth  iu 
Euiope  and  Asia. 

19.  Speaking  in  welcome  to  the  "Red  Dean' 
of  Canterbury  at  Madison  Square  Carden. 
Novcflober  14.  1945.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
AchaaOB  said: 

"Never  in  the  past  has  there  been  any 
place  on  the  glot>e  where  the  vital  interests 
of  the  American  and  Rtisslan  peoples  have 
clashed  or  even  been  antagonistic — snd  tliere 
Is  no  objective  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
should  •  •  •  t>e  such  a  place  •  •  • 
We  understand  and  agree  with  them  that 
to  have  Iriendly  governments  along  her 
borders  is  essential  both  (or  tbe  security  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union  and  for  tbe  peace  of  the 
world  •• 

2<J.  Ach 


.Tito's  Communist 
fovamoMat  of  TugosUvia  on  December  23. 
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1945.  without  denwndlng  tbe  free  elections 
ivovided  for  at  Yalta. 

21.  Against  the  advice  of  Ambassador 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane  in  1946.  Mr.  Acheson  ap- 
proved a  loan  of  $90,000,000  to  Communist 
Poland,  then  represented  by  Donald  Hiss  of 
the  Achescn  law  firm. 

22.  The  Lllienthal  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  In  Octclier  1946,  on 
Acheson 's  recommendation,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  superior.  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  or  cf  Bernard  Baruch.  who  headed 
our  Atomic  Commission  to  tbe  UN. 

23.  Acheson  fronted  for  the  Acheson- 
Lilienthal  atomic  energy  report,  which  pro- 
posed turning  over  atomic  secrets  to  Russia 
en  promise  of  pxeaceful  uses,  but  without  In- 
spection. 

24.  On  May  1,  1949.  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  announced  that  invitations  to 
attand  the  Bikini  A-bcmb  tests  on  July  1 
had  l)een  extended  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

25.  On  December  16.  1945.  Under  Secre- 
tary Acheson  ecelved  Juan  Negrln.  head  of 
the  Communist  group  of  Spanish  loyalists. 
Hs  refused  to  receive  Fernando  de  los  Rlos, 
head  of  the  anti-Communist  group.  Four 
days  later  he  received  Milton  Wolff,  com- 
mander of  the  subversive  Abraham  Lincoln 
B'li^ade  and  Congressman  Vrro  M*scA?rroi»io. 
and  premised  them,  according  to  the  Daily 
Worker,  to  Intervene  with  Franco  on  behalf 
of  two  condemned  Communists. 

S8.  Everybody  except  Mr  Acheson  has 
known  all  along  that  the  Communist  forces 
It  China  and  North  Korea  were  armed  and 
directed  by  Russia;  that  American  prisoners 
are  e.xecuted  by  order  of  Russia,  exactly  as 
Pcaish  prisoners  were  executed  in  the  Katyn 
Forest.  Yet  Mr.  Acheson  permitted  Chinese 
Communist  delegates  to  accuse  this  coimtry 
of  aggression  in  Formosa  while  American  sol- 
diers were  still  waiting  for  permission  to  £.ght 
tbe  enemy  with  all   means   at   MacArtbur's 

It  must  be  said  that  President  Truman.  In 
approving  and  defending  the  policy  and  be- 
havior of  the  ruling  State  Department  clique, 
has  made  himself  tjltimately  reaponalble  for 
them,  for  the  policy,  and  for  tbe  debacle  to 
which  it  has  led.  It  is  also  true  that  his  re- 
aponsiblllty  Is  shared  by  a  majority  in  Con- 
gresa.  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  news- 
papers. Those  who  have  not  protested 
against  the  errors  which  have  resulted  in 
the  enslavement  of  one-third  of  the  world 
and  the  terrorization  of  the  rest  of  it.  must 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  thoae  errors. 


The  President's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXT.^'nVES 
Wednesday.  December  13   1950 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoso,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Julius  Applebaum.  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue  of  the  Brook- 
l.vn  Barrister: 

Tuz  PKCsmnrr's  Mtssacs 
(By  Julius  Applebaum) 

In  writing  this  President;al  message,  the 
probtem    is    choice    rather    than    lack    of 


WAS  Dtmzs 
That  people  of  thought  and  stability  the 
world   over   are  deeply   concerned  with   the 
Imminence  cf  global  war  is  a  sad  commen- 


tary on  civilization.  Some  contend  that  it 
U  useless  «-  too  late  to  review  the  past  and 
determine  who  and  what  forces  are  at  fault 
for  the  fall  tires  or  betrayals  restdUng  In  the 
present  condition.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
such  view.  I  ttrmly  believe  that  we  cannot 
save  the  Nation  and  the  world's  future  gen- 
erations from  destruction  unless  we  svoid 
the  betrayals  and  the  failures  of  the  past  and 
tinless  we  adopt  and  adhere  to  sound  and 
Just  principles  in  the  future.  It  is  in  that 
respect  that  the  bar  owes  a  sacred  duty. 
Whether  its  voice  In  the  past  was  not  suffi- 
ciently heard  or  whetr.er  Its  voice  was  not 
EUlBciently  knid  and  courageous,  is  still  to  be 
determined. 

Since  peace  and  order  In  the  world  are 
essentially  based  on  agreement  and  law.  the 
lawyers  are  best  equipped  and  prtmanly  re- 
sponelUe  for  proper  guidance.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  there  was  greater  need  for 
a  cotiragecus  bcr  to  rise  abore  petty  political 
considrraticns  or  a3lltations  to  its  full  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

A    caSAT   STATESMAN  S    VliW 

Some  years  ago.  I  was  at  the  cfBce  of  a  man 
whose  services  to  the  people  cf  this  Sure  and 
of  this  Nation  are  a  matter  of  hiitory.  Dtir- 
Ing  the  last  two  decades  and  thrctighout  the 
world,  reeret  has  steadily  mounted  that  this 
Nation  had  not  made  more  use  of  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  as  executive  and  statesman, 
his  ftae.  native  Intelligence,  hla  tinswcrelng 
truthfulness,  and  his  unquestioned  bonesty. 
During  a  respite  from  cur  business  confer- 
ence, we  chatted  on  extraneous  subjects.  He 
knew  of  my  interest  in  improving  the  Judi- 
cial system  and  the  Judiciary.  He  said  to 
me:  'Applebaum,  the  curse  of  the  Judiciary 
is  the  practice  of  frequently  picking  men  for 
the  beach  not  because  they  are  outstanding, 
qualified  lawyers  but  because  the  leaders 
want  an  Irish  Catholic,  a  Jew.  a  Protestant, 
an  Italian,  or  a  Pole  to  round  out  the  ticket 
•  for  political  expediency."    I  agreed  with  hum. 

The  place.  Empire  State  Building. 

The  man:   Alf.-ed  E.  Smith. 

What  applies  to  the  Judiciary  applies  with 
almost  equal  force  to  e^ery  other  cfQce  of 
Goverrjnent.  Good  go'.'ernment  and  the 
people  suffer  either  when  there  is  discrim- 
ination against  a  qualified  man  by  reason  of 
his  race  or  religlun  or  when  tbe  selection  of 
a  man  is  made  solely  because  of  his  race  or 
religion.  The  latter  selection  Is  no  compli- 
ment to  tbe  man  or  to  his  race  or  religion. 
Moreover.  If  votes  of  citizens  of  any  race  or 
religion  can  be  procured  or  purchased  by 
naming  an  vinqualiHed  member  of  their 
group  to  appease  or  to  please  them  they 
deflkonstrate  that  they  are  not  qualified  for 
American  citizenship.  Such  practice  should 
be  fought  with  equal  vigor  as  discrimination. 
Both  are  un-American — twth  destructive  of 
our  Government  and  institutions.  Lawyers 
can  and  should  condemn  both  practices. 

TWO  rotn.  BLOWS 

Throughotrt  its  history,  our  court  of  ap- 
peals has  maintained  the  finest  Judicial  tra- 
dition and  has  been  held  m  the  highest 
esteem  throughout  the  country  by  bench 
and  bar.  One  of  the  foremost  qualities  has 
always  been  the  total  atKence  of  cliques  or 
blocs  among  Its  members,  a  characteristic 
that  has  been  destructive  of  high  reputation 
elsewhere. 

Within  the  past  week  of  this  writing,  two 
foul  blows  were  struck  at  the  court  of  appeals. 

First.  When  the  name  of  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members  was  suggested  fcr  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination,  one 
Loola  Hollander,  purporting  to  speak  for  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  made  the 
statement  that  that  Jurist's  record  showed 
antilabor  and  racial  basis.  Mr.  Holland- 
ers  statement   was   shocking   and    baseless. 

Second.  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Deweys  ref- 
erence to  and  his  own  comments  on  the  Hol- 
lander attack  In  his.  the  Governors,  public 
announcement  stating  the  reasons  why  he 


wculd  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  an 
act  of  statesmanablp  oC  rery  low  quality. 

I  say  that  the  attack  was  upon  the  court 
rather  than  upon  the  Jtirlst  In  question,  for 
he.  by  a  life  devoted  to  high  Icteals  and  to 
able  and  honorable  public  serrlce,  bad  im- 
munized blmself  from  such  petty 
Prejudice  or  bias  against  labor  or 
any  group  or  against  any  race  or  relltrlcin  Is 
fcffetgn  to  his  cnaracter  and  to  the  life  he 
h£s  lived. 


Spain's  RepudiaLon  of  CommanisB 
EXTENSION  CF  HSTtL^RKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.*ss-'. ;  -i  t.  iiT  T  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPKESENTATIVES 


Wtd''::sday.  Dc 


.'  13.1950 


Mr.  LANE  ?fr  5  -^  ke^-  under  leave 
to  extend  rcy  r  rr.  r.-  I  -a.-h  to  include 
th-  :'::": V.  :r.-  .-.  •:.;.::  address  cf  the 
M^.-.  Rev-^:.na  Jl.cn^rd  J.  Cushiag. 
D.  D..  Archbishop  of  Boston,  to  oncers 
and  leaders  of  tne  Holy  Name  Society, 
on  Sunday,  December  3.  1950; 

Bach  year  at  this  time  I  meet  with  you  so 
tlist  we  may  take  stock  of  the  past  and  make 
our  prayerful  plans  for  the  future. 

This  year  we  meet  under  particularly 
sobering  etretcostances.  When  last  we 
assembled  I  begged  you  to  pray  for  the 
church.  I  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  her 
enemies'  designs  upon  her  welfare  here  In 
America.  Toq  will  rcm^ber  that  I  (paoted  to 
ycu  the  drunken,  but  very  iwnlitnna  attack 
made  u{X)n  tbe  churcb  by  a  national  radio 
commentator  and  I  pointed  out  the  rriation* 
ship  of  his  drunken  talk  to  the  sober  cam- 
paign against  Catholic  schools.  Catholic  char- 
ities, organized  CatboUc  life  of  every  kind  as 
of  this  time  a  year  ago.  I  asked  you  to  pray 
for  the  church. 

Today  I  ask  you  to  pray  for  America.  We 
may  well  doubt  whetber  sbe  baa  ever  been  in 
greater  need  oi  prayers  at  borne  and  of  friends 
abroad  than  she  Is  this  week.  The  common 
people  of  America,  by  their  charitable  efforts, 
their  travels,  their  letters,  gifts,  and  good 
deeds  of  every  kind,  have  done  everything 
possible  to  make  friends  lor  ui  In  Europe. 
Asia,  and  elsewhere.  Organised  tfttorts  by  th« 
Government  have  been  directed  toward  the 
same  end,  particula.-ly  through  giganttc  relief 
programs  and  constructive  lueaaurta  like  th2 
Marshall  plan. 

But  some  diplomats  have  diminished  the 
eaectiveness  of  these  efforts  by  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  seemed  willing  to  use  these 
means  of  influencing  friends  In  order  also 
to  alienate  friends  and  to  create  enemies. 
We  must  pray  that  cur  leaders,  finally  awak- 
ened to  the  dangers  in  which  our  Nation 
stands,  will  put  an  end  to  this  foolhardineis 
and  make  the  friends  we  badly  need  among 
people  who  have  long  desired  to  be  our 
friends. 

I  refer  particularly  to  nations  like  Spain 
and  Pcrtugal.  It  U  an  appalling  piece  of 
hypocrisy  which  talks  of  relief  to  starving 
Tugoslavla  and  yet  seeks  to  starve  Spain.  It 
Is  contemptible  politics.  contemptible 
morality,  contemptible  diplomacy,  and.  at 
the  moment,  contemptible  patriotism,  to 
subsidize  the  Communist  regime  i.f  Tito 
and  to  refuse  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
one  nation  in  Europe  which  has  been  re- 
sisting communism  for  20  solid  years,  yea.-s 
during  which  some  of  our  leaders  were  ready 
and  willing  to  appease  the  Reds. 

I  have  never  made  any  public  pronounce- 
ment of  any  kij:d  concerning  Spain.  Peo- 
ple who  have  spolien  up  In  tri':ute  to  the 
Spanish    peoples    heroic    overthrow    of    the 
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The  gcstura  to  oScr  token  help  to  Spain 

recently  oiadr  bf  tba  Ooncieei  la  a  tardy  rec> 

ogattion  aC  aor  debt  to  Wpahi.  bat  it  u  a 
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of  daWara  aad  tana  of  awppUaa  to  gife  to  Tito. 


I  baaa  otitrafad  tba  apMtaal 
oC  aiOltnna  at  Amarlcaa  paopte. 
ormian  bar*  alandccad  Aaarican 
Idaala  and  poUdaa.  than  aonly  It  la  proper 
that  we  aid  tba  Bpaali 
bore  tiie  broat  of  tba 
beglanlac  to  taata  bi  tba  fte  Baat.  Tbajri 
ammdart  tba  aiara  va  ara  sow  attamptlnc  to 
echo.  Tbcy  gave  tbeir  Mood,  tbair  valor,  aad 
ma  alaa  tbay  bad  to  flgbt  back  an 
we  daalad  aatll  ba 


We  are  told  tbat  we  auMt  balp  tha  Com* 

tef  tba  aaeaga  tteaat  ct  flovlat  UapartaUaU. 
We  Bi^cht.  tbeefore.  rwartuaa  that  we  abctdd 
even  more  gladly  balp  tboea  aao-CQaucufitsta 
who  have  doC  laaralir  rtrflad  bat  ba/e  <%t' 
faaaad  tba  aarafa  tte«a«  of  cbe 
iteilala  wtthia  (ba  bordan  oC  Spain. 

Wa  aaa  told  tbat  It  la  tti  oar  JMiaB^  in- 
to feMp  floelat  povar  oat  at  oaa  ut 
'a  oaoat  afralagk  areaa.     We  might, 
»oetnda  tbat  we  ^kovHa  bMp  even 
more  a  nattoo  which  baa  been  Cbe  object  at 


■fifniT  all  the  European  p«n- 
tba  first  nation  in  which  an  armed 
to  eatabPab  Soviet  power  aaa  aiada  and 
[7  tnatratad. 
Wa  are  told  that  the  eonttnaad  tBdapand- 
anoa  of  Ttigoalavta  U  of  great  importance  to 
tba  aaetsity  of  the  United  Katlona  ard  to  '.ta 
partaers  ta  tba  commioa  Catenae  a-  .a 

threat  of  Sovtot  aggraaalon.  WemUs:..  ^..-■2- 
fcre,  cocc!nda  that  the  aama  la  true  of  the 

!pBla.  the  first 
to  aObJugate. 
We  arc  told  that  aid  to  TxigoalaTla  la  a  part 
of  our  rTort  to  educate  thoae  parta  of  the 
wor  iicavtes  between  democracy  and 

coza^^^^^in  eoBcermng  the  evila  of  the  latter 
acd  tbe  aerlta  c;  our  ayateni  of  goverr.ment. 
In  tba  caat  at  the  Spanisb  people  that  work 
of  adttettoa  la  omcw  than  half  done.  They 
are  tbe  one  paoi^  In  Suropa  who  do  not  need 
to  be  told  tbe  evtla  of  eommunlam.  There  la 
Qot  a  alngla  tovn  in  all  Spain:  ther«  la 
not  a  tfagla  faiblly.  not  one.  in  all  Spain 
which  haa  not  learned  thla  leaaon  in  the 
bloody  acboel  of  Cnmmuniat  violence  TTiere 
la  aot  a  aiagla  town  tn  all  Spain  which 
baaat  taattd  wbat  ooamrantam  haa  to  cffer. 
Tbare  la  not  a  abi!^  dioeeae  which  doea  not 
have  ita  Uat  of  martyred  priests,  nur.s.  and 
tievotcd  laity.  If  our  relief  prcgrama  have 
for  tbetr  partial  ptnpoaa  to  provide  educa- 

tbaa  tba  Spaa- 

qwalfficatlona  have  been 
by  the  Uee  told 
a!>out  them  here  tn  America  and  ■nh'tg  tba 
Unltad  Ratlooa  dunrg  the  peat  IS  years. 

There  must  be  very  few  people  left  who 
do  not  BOW  raallw  who  started  theae  lies 
aad  wbo  baa  hapa  tbaaa  golag  and  why.  We 
may  well  thaok  God.  a^  *^^*'''*«—  and  aa 
Aaiencana.  that  tbe  tide  la  bagtontng  to  turn 
aad  that  we  cow  may  bear  the  tnrth  about 
the  truth  about  whiit  Spain  suffered 
tbt  truth  about  what 
Spain  did  to  prevent  tbe  ipread  of  commu- 
nism: the  truth  about  wbat  Spain  can  still 
do  to  prevent  the  srread  of  communism: 
that  truth  abocr  Spain's  place  in  Chrlaten- 
dooa  aad  Spala'a  place  tn  the  Western  World. 
It  May  BOW  be  poaalble.  at  long  last,  to 
Inquire  and  publicize  the  tru-.h  abcut  Spain 
as  told  by  our  American  Ambassador  there 
during  the  recent  war.  Prof.  Carletcn  Hayes. 
tOm  book  MieaKsn  to  Spain  received  a  sys- 
aoft -pedalling  trtrm  the  fellow  trav- 
elers and  Bad  sympathtnrs  who  were  so 
murb  more  powarfnl  wlien  it  was  first  pub- 
tban  tbay  are  now — thank.s  to  r  he  per- 
».  pattaat  patriotism  of  men  like  Tom 
librphy  and  those  wbo  have  exposed  tbe 
Mnda  of  eooununlam  la  the  Government 
borec  r.  in  tbe  entertabiMant  world,  the 
paMMditnif  field  education  and  social  circlea, 
aad  political  action 

We  are  told  that  even  thoui^h  Tito  tramples 
both  faith  &r.d  Xreedcm  under  foot,  stili  we 
should  i(lva  him  aid  since,  as  Christiana,  we 
are  boiuid  to  love  even  our  enemies.  This 
kind  of  talk  alwaya  reminds  ua  of  the  warn- 
ing of  the  poet  that  the  Devil  can  cite 
ficrtpture  for  his  purpose.  It  la  true  that 
Cbrlatiana  are  coeunandad  to  love  their  ene- 
mies. But  tbat  commandment  does  not  re- 
quire them  to  treat  their  friends  with  con- 
teirpt;  to  starve  their  nel|<bbors  merely 
becauae  tiiey  are  not  encmiea:  or  to  turn 
frienda  into  enemies  so  that  they  may  be 
eligible  for  our  affection  and  aid. 

U  moral  or  hnmanttarlan  consideration 
raqtztre  that  we  forgive  Tito,  then  they  cer- 
tainly require  tiiat  we  forgive  Spain  what- 
ever fancied  case  against  the  Spanish  people 
we  are  told  exists.  They  also  require  that  we 
Spain,  a  tried  and  teated  fue  of 
a  proven  friend  of  Ctulsteodom. 
into  wbatrrer  alllanraa  of  mutual  benefit  are 
being  eoneoetad  la  tba  pr— eat  effort  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  communism. 

Certainly  we  are  l>ouzul  to  make  friends 
with  our  enctniss;  but  no  lesa  certululy  we 


ar»  bcund  to  make  friends  of  our  friends:  to 
build  on  whatever  loundatlona  for  friend- 
ship may  exUt:  to  pay  due  trtbote  to  those 
wbo  bava  proved  themaelvaa  oar  friends^  by 
j^d^iitp  f^x  tba  haada  of  tonalM  who  wera 
practicing  to  turn  on  us. 

I  hope  that  yuu  men  will  expreaa  yo\xr 
American  and  Ctxrlstlan  attlaf acUon  with  tbe 
actions  of  thoae  rcprawntatlves  who  have 
helped  make  poaalble  aid  to  Spain.  I  hope 
you  will  make  clear  to  tluae  who  seek  to 
prevent  aid  to  Spain  that  their  Une  la  wear- 
ing tliln.  and  that  tlM>ae  who  know  Whera 
the  real  evU  llaa  In  the  world  at  the  moment 
are  weary  of  that  Une.  w*ary  unto  d:uith. 

So,  tao.  the  masl:  U  off  In  Chlr.a.  and  for 
that.  too.  we  ahouid  b-  grimly  grateful.  We 
shall  hear  less  Ulk  about  agrarian  reform- 
era  in  China,  now  that  the  agrarian  rerorm- 
ers  have  beat  their  plowahaxes  Into  swords 
with  which  to  alay  oxix  sous  and  bru.hers. 
We  shall  bear  leaa  about  agrarian  reformers, 
but  we  murt  not  forget  who  th?y  were  who 
tried  to  sell  the  Si^rarian  reformers  to  us. 

C  s  and  Americans,  we  have  earned 

th:  :o  be  particuUrly  indignant  about 

what  IS  happening  In  China.  It  la  ju::t  a 
lltUe  leas  than  2  years  aeo  that  I  spok::  to 
a  Holy  Name  Society  communion  brea.^a8t 
In  St.  Endget'a  Pariah.  Sunday  morning. 
January  9.  19-18.  At  that  time  I  ventured  to 
apeak  about  China.  The  very  people  who 
ara  aow  telling  us  what  acoundrela  the  Ctil- 
nese  Communiata  have  proved  to  be.  wera 
then  telling  \u  that  noa-Conununist  Chi- 
neae  were  scoui'.drels  for  not  abdicatiug  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese  Reda. 

At  that  time  the  representatives  of  free 
China  were  being  forced  cut  by  the  Bad 
Paaciat  Ctilneae  Communists — while  we  did 
and  said  Uttla  to  prevent  the  dMfenicy«k 
of  free  Ctaiaa  and  the  riae  of  CaanmBlii 
China.  We  uaed  to  be  told:  "Den  t  get  ex- 
cited about  China.  Witlt  and  fee.  Red 
fascism  may  overrun  China,  but  it  can  never 
beat  China  down."  Well,  it  did  beat  China 
down  •  •  •  and  we  stood  by  and  held 
lU  coat  while  It  did  the  brutal  Job.  Wa 
waited  •  •  •  and  we  tia\e  seen.  Wa 
have  aeen  what  we  now  aee.  Having  beat 
China  down.  It  proposes  to  beat  us  down  and 
all  the  world  with  ua. 

At  that  time  I  begged  ycur  prayers  far 
Ch.na.  Speaking  to  the  Holy  Name  Society 
that  morning  I  salu:  "There  is  something 
very  strange  about  the  general  mural  paraly« 
sia  and  ominous  silence  in  tbe  face  of  what 
Is  happening  in  Chia.'i.  The  apparent  moral 
paralysla  la  preventing  any  effective  action 
In  behalf  of  the  free  Chinese  people  and  their 
legitimate  government.  The  ominous  silence 
bids  fair  to  prevent  public  discussion  of  one 
of  the  mo«,t  cynical,  sinister,  and  danureroua 
developmeuU  in  the  march  of  Red  imperial- 
ism across  the  prostrate  forms  of  IJberty- 
loving  nations.  Both  the  moral  paralysis 
and  the  disturbing  silence  about  what  la 
happening  In  China  flows  from  a  dangerous 
foira  of  di  fc.;tlsm.  a  defeatlam  on  the  part 
of  our  leadership  which  will  coat  China  dearly 
in  the  next  few  months  and  for  which  A.-ner- 
ica  herself  will  have  to  pay  an  appalling 
price  both  at  home  and  abroad  befcre  the 
final  chapter  of  Red  faaciam  haa  been 
written." 

The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  with  sick- 
ening speed.  At  that  time  I  asserted  that 
a^  Catholics  and  aa  Americans  we  should  lift 
our  voices  and  cry  out  in  protest  against  tha 
general  hidlffcrence  to  the  fate  of  China. 
I  said  that  we  should  demand  clear  com- 
mitments, honest  reports,  a  policy  of  realUra 
in  the  face  of  what  was  happemng  to  faith 
and  to  freedom  in  China.  MUliona  of  people 
all  over  America  felt  the  same  way. 

They  were  told  that  free  China  woidd  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  thm  Communist  rebels. 
They  were  told  to  forget  what  no  one  should 
ever  forget,  namely,  that  wherever  you  find 
a  Communist  you  find  a  spy,  and  wherever 
you  have  a  spy.  yyu  have  a  traitor.     We  were 
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told  that  China  shotiid  invite  known  traitors 
and  avowed  spies  In  Its  government,  and  do 
tbls  as  the  price  of  retaining  the  loyalty  and 
■apport  of  our  part  of  the  world. 

At  that  time  an  honorable  pohcy  toward 
China  would  have  been  relatively  easy  A 
free  China  was  still  possible.  Three-fourths 
of  China,  outside  of  Manchuria,  was  still  un- 
der the  control  of  free  China.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  free  Chinese  had  been  able  to 
hold  Its  own  for  many  years.  With  our  help 
then.  It  could  have  held  Its  own  Indefinitely. 

We  were  then- fed  lies  about  China  by  the 
same  liberals  and  other  friends  of  Red  fascism 
who  were  lying  to  us  about  Spain  Propa- 
-  anda  against  the  leaders  of  free  China  re- 
ceived free  rein  in  our  forums,  press,  univer- 
sities, and  other  channels  of  public  opinion. 
They  were  the  lies  we  were  told  about  Hun- 
gary and  the  lies  we  were  told  about  any 
other  nations  against  which  the  Red  Fascists 
had  deslsrns. 

When  we  refused  to  help  free  Cuina  we  for- 
feited the  friendship  of  God  knows  how  many 
millions  of  people  whom  we  helped  drive  to 
despair.  The  price  Is  now  being  paid  In 
Korea.  It  • .  a  bitter  price,  bitter  and  bloody, 
but  It  will  be  cheap  If  It  rips  the  mask  once 
and  for  all  from  the  face  of  hypocrisy,  con- 
cerning who  are  and  who  are  not  the  friends 
of  our  way  of  life.  It  may  prevent  our  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  like  price  In  Europe  as  a  result 
of  refusal  to  retain  and  Increase  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Spanish  people. 

When  anyone  tells  you  we  should  not  aid 
Spain,  find  out  where  he  stood  3  years  ago 
on  aid  to  China  Find  out  where  he— or  ahe. 
for  that  matter — stood  on  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty.  Archbishop  Steplnac,  Poland.  Greece. 
Find  out  where  they  stood  on  Tito. 

What  Is  the  practical  point  of  all  thU'  Are 
we  warmongers'  Are  we  disloyal  to  our  own 
leadership?  Whoever  makes  such  charges, 
knows  he  lies.  We  do  not  seek  violence  and 
we  have  never  lifted  our  voices  for  war.  But 
we  do  ask  for  equity.  Jtistlce.  and  charity  in 
the  distribution  of  things  which  make  for 
peace.  We  never  ask  for  revolution  acalnst 
constituted  authority:  we  are  the  last  ever 
to  ask  such  things.  But  we  do  ask  for  real- 
Ism  in  the  policies  of  constituting  authority 
toward  those  who  are  the  aeents  of  revolu- 
tion, the  enemies  of  authority.  We  people 
have  to  pay  as  we  have  to  pay  when  wars 
come.  None  have  more  sons  than  we. 
None  lost  so  many  In  proportion.  None  have 
more  motives,  natiiral  or  supernatural,  for 
seeking  peace. 

You  will  remember  with  what  resentment 
we  Catholics  used  to  read  the  accusations  of 
th.;  liberal  press  or  hear  the  charges  of  Dr 
Oxnam  and  others  that  we  were  attempting 
to  foment  a  holy  war  against  an  imaginar:. 
enemy  In  the  east:  that  we  were  using  reli- 
gion to  gain  political  objectives  when  we  pro- 
tested with  all  our  power  against  the  violence 
of  the  Red  regimes;  that  we  were  putting 
property  rights  above  human  rights  when  we 
caliied  upon  our  leaders  of  the  world  to  pro- 
test against  Communist  aggression,  brutal- 
ity,   and    administration    by    extermination. 

You  will  remember  how  that  phrase  "holy 
war"  was  continually  thrown  in  our  faces. 

You  will  remember  how  impotent  we  were 
to  persuade  our  neighbors  that  the  anti- 
Cnthollc  line  was  also  antidemocratic  be- 
cause .t  was  pro-Communist.  It  was  hard 
to  make  people  believe  that  then  because 
thoee  who  made  no  secret  of  their  anti- 
cathollcism  still  pretended  to  have  no  real 
part  with  communism.  They  asserted  that 
they  were  Socialists  at  most — agrarian  re- 
formers, political  hberals.  social  dreamers. 
ktadly  men.  They  were  frank  to  say  that 
thfv  opposed  Catholicism,  but  they  pretended 
tiui:  they  were  no  less  mUitantly  opposed  to 
ooaamunism.  They  used  to  shout— their 
speeches  of  3  and  4  years  ago  are  still  in 
the  fi'.es  of  the  public  press— that  It  would 
t)e  no  escape  from  ccmmunlsm  to  fall  into 


the  hands  of  cathoiicism.  They  even  as- 
serted that.  111  a  choice  between  the  two, 
they  would  rather  have  ccmiEur.isn:-. 

"Iliese  people  have.  I  repeat,  changed  their 
line  a  little  lately.  Thev  have  not.  I  repeat, 
changed  their  minds  They  are  stUl  ar.ti- 
Catholic  and  they  hose  no  chance  to  prove 
It.  They  are  eiUI  prc-Communist,  even 
when  they  are  obliged  to  wait  in  silence  the 
day  when  it  will  be  safe  agam  to  say  so. 

Nor  are  they  entirely  silent  about  it.  The 
other  day  Bertrand  Russell,  who  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize,  if  you  please,  declared  that 
the  only  thing  he  hates  on  earth  is  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  then  repeated  the  al- 
leged parallel  between  commtmiam  and  Ca- 
tholicism which  used  to  be  drawn  by  Dr.  Ox- 
nam. He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  as 
between  the  two.  he  preferred  Red  fascism. 

The  exasperating  part  of  all  this  is  that 
such  talk  u  not  considered  anti-Communist. 
antidemocratic,  or  anti -Christian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  those  who  Indulge 
In  It  pretend  that  It  Is  not  even  antl-Catho- 
lic,  though  it  must  be  said  of  Mr  Russell 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  this  partictiiar  hypoc- 
risy He  frankly  proclaims  that  the  Catholic 
Church  Is  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  he 
hates  Do  you  think  Nobel  prizes  would  be 
awarded  to  people  who  said  like  things  about 
Jews.  Protestants,  Quakers.  Scientists,  or 
other  religious,  racial,  or  like  groups? 

What  must  be  our  reaction  to  all  thla? 
The  Catholic  approach  to  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizing a  peaceful  world  ia  now  what  it  has 
always  been,  despite  the  verbal  attacks  of 
the  antl-CathoUc  or  the  violence  of  the 
Communiata.  It  was  restated  effectively  and 
beautifully  t>y  Monslgnor  Sheen  in  the  first 
lasue  of  a  new  publication  called  Wo^ld  Mia- 
slons.  He  pointed  out  how  Catholic  mis- 
sions are  in  great  degree  the  home  of  hu- 
manity. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
our  foreign  missions  Is  to  build  not  one 
world  but  rather  one  humanity,  the  one  hu- 
manity which  must  exist  before  a  united 
world  is  possible.  One  world  Is  a  political 
and  economical  concept.  One  humanity  is 
a  divine  concept,  something  oniy  God's  grace 
can  achieve.  Monaignor  Sheen  put  it  well 
when  he  said.  ""The  Catholic  point  of  view  ia 
that  humamty  is  made  one.  as  a  body  ia 
made  one  through  a  scul.  When  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles,  their 
discordant  elements  were  fused  into  one 
body,  and  even  one  mind.  The  confusion 
of  tongues  was  undone,  and  the  poor  di- 
vided speech  which  men  had  inherited  from 
Babei's  bricklayers  now  became  one  language 
and  one  mind. 

"The  purpose  of  the  missions  is  not  to 
inite  the  world  in  one  political  system  or 
tj  make  other  countries  all  believers  in  a 
•articular  form  of  democracy,  but  to  allow 
.iiem  great  political  diversity  with  unity  In 
spirit.  When  the  early  Church  received  the 
Pentecostal  outpouring,  her  members  shared 
their  property  in  common.  This  was  the 
creation  of  one  economic  world,  but  the 
spirit  was  first.  The  Communists  assume 
that  if  men  share  property,  that  therefore 
they  are  one  tn  spirit.  The  fallacy  is  to  as- 
sume that  If  fctir  men  divide  an  apple,  they 
become  brothers.  Rather  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion is  that  if  they  are  first  made  brothers 
m  Christ,  then  they  will  share  the  apple. 
The  Catholic  who  regards  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  Indians,  and  others,  as  his 
potential  brothers,  will  translate  this  act  of 
faith  into  positive  mission  aid.  that  they  may 
become  actual  brothers  in  Christ,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  one  world  because  there 
is  one  humanity." 

Catholic  foreign  missions  are  the  greatest 
single  spiritual  ally  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
democracy.  Those  who  love  the  one,  love 
the  other.  Thoee  who  hate  the  one.  hate  no 
less  the  other.  It  Is  no  accident  that  er?n 
as  we  read  in  the  daily  press  of  the  ycung 
men  murdered  for  democracy,  so  we  read  m 
the  letters  from  tha  mission  fields  of  the 


brave  boys  a:.ci  beautiful  gir.5  martyred  for 
the  foreign  missions.  The  other  day  a  Co- 
lumban  Either  »r  te  "We  a.-e  receiving  very 
bad  ne-i-  fr  ra  Kcrea  these  driys.  A  few 
weeks  age  Father  G.irnt;.  l<und  the  bvxJy  of 
Father  Tony  CoUier  He  had  been  shot  to 
death  on  June  27.  We  have  jus*  new  b»en 
Instructed  t.  sa;.  our  cashes  tcr  Monsigiior 
Pat  Br  •. :.:-.!;.  ■-;.::  Fathers  Cu.-ran  ar.d  O'Brien, 
who  *e  m^l  i:res\:.:T.e  were  put  to  death 
on  S?ptember  26.  though  their  b  dies  have 
not  been  recovered.  This  stili  leaves  Mon- 
slgnor Tom  Quinlan  and  four  otbsr  prlsals 
still  missing  " 

The  letter  is  typical.  A  year  ago  It  would 
have  been  of  interest  to  only  us  Catholics. 
Now  all  Americans  are  beginning  to  get  the 
point. 

Wherefore,  this  afternoon  I  jcm  in  the 
resolutions  your  committee  presents  to  thla 
assembly  But  I  ask  that  either  by  formal 
resolution  or  by  informal  conviction  you 
leave  here  united  in:  di  Gratitude  that  at 
last  token  action  has  tx'cn  taken  to  en- 
courage the  Spanish  people  in  their  repudi- 
ation of  communism:  (2)  satisfaction,  not 
complacent,  but  realistic,  that  at  last  the 
mask  is  off  in  China,  as  It  long  has  been 
in  Spam:  (3i  recognition  that  the  cause  of 
Catholic  missions  deserves  a  first  place  in 
the  prayers,  interests,  and  loyalties  of  all 
Holy  Name  men 

Men  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  I  repeat. 
pray  for  America  Pray  for  our  President. 
Pray  for  his  advlaars,  military.  d:plcmatlc. 
and  political.  Be  Is  faced  with  decisions 
such  as  few  men  in  all  recorded  history  have 
had  to  nuike  Pray  that  he  ^\V.  be  God's 
Instrument,  otir  President,  and  God's  man. 


The  Great  Gerryniander  of  1952 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NIA'    TO.^K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  195Q 

Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  H.^LL.  Mr 
Speaker,  today,  from  an  unimpeachable 
source,  to  whom  I  swore  secrecy.  I  ?ot 
the  real  lowdcvrn  on  the  congressional 
reapportionmen:  plan  for  1952  in  New 
York  State. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  eiven  to  be- 
lieve it  is.  there  is  a  sinister,  yet  influ- 
ential cabal  in  Albany,  already  a:  work. 
bent  on  carving  up  our  Thirty-seventh 
Congressional  District  into  little  pieces 
and  committing  it  to  the  political 
slaughterhouse. 

They  vow  to  make  dear  old  Broome 
County  the  insignificant  tail  of  a  tre- 
mendo'ds  new  district  which  will  stre:ch 
clear  across  the  State  almost  to  Buffalo. 

The  Broome  area,  which  contains  the 
Triple  Cities  has  become  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  important  sections  of  up- 
State  New  York.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
those  now  conspiring  m  our  State  capital 
would  go  to  such  lengths  as  I  wJl  shortly 
describe  to  relegate  our  distinctive  com- 
munity to  !i  second-  or  third-class  cate- 
gory by  placing  Broonie  County  at  the 
extreme  end  of  an  elongated  geograph- 
ical shape  and  leave  us  with  no  voice,  no 
influence  and  nothing  in  ccmmon  with 
distant  and  e.xoiic  subdivisions  they  will 
throw  us  into. 

Brocme  County  is  large  enough  and 
important  enough  to  compose  a  single 
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coorresskmal  district  Why  sliould  we 
b^caapdkd  to  bov  to  Ute  wmms.  Uie 
p0«|aAeca»  the  jMloariM  of  laver  areas 
200  iF»«t»  distant  Jxist  beeaaw  caprice 
aad  double  dealinc  are  now  uppermost 
in  the  BUnds  of  a  eertaln  Albany  clique? 

I  for  one  resent  this  tosalt  and  I  am 
going  to  do  ererythlng  within  my  power 
to  stop  it  I  hope  our  State  representa- 
ttvaa  wifl  be  able  to  peer  behind  the  em- 
*m*i^  of  coRvpkion  and  tmy***  this  pk>t 
t^lore  it  ge*^  anywhere. 

These  wrecben  siioald  leare  the 
Thirty-«ev«ith  Coogressiooal  District  as 
it  is.  or  nearly  so.  Broome  and  C!ie- 
.  for  instance,  have  more  in  com- 
I  ttian  almost  any  two  counties  in  the 
State.  I  should  know,  becaoae  I  have 
enjoyed  the  great  honor  <tf  rc|Mresentin« 
them  both  for  the  post  six  terms  in  this 


Their  real  objective,  of  course.  Is  to 
change  Broome  County  from  a  center  of 
ciTiIi»tion  hxto  a  pohtieal  aoowitlty  by 
putctog  her  into  this  mousUous  jumble 

of  counties  they  hope  to  call  a  district. 
Actually,  their  present  scheme  would 
make  the  proposal  half  as  Ug  as  the 
State  itself. 

While  I  am  not  rifficiently  forlimata 
to  be  informed  of  the  actual  ooonCtes 
that  will  KO  into  this  crazy  quilt.  I  do 
know  they  want  to  gerrymander  us  into 
an  area  which  will  encompass  the  home 
of  another  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
have  already  heard  him  mentioned. 

My  friends  m  Broome  County  will  like- 
wise be  interested  In  learning  that  some 
other  counties  of  this  proposed  new 
pocket  Ixrrough.  of  which  Broome  is  the 
hind  end.  Ue  in  strange  new  territory 
which  never  has  had  and  never  will  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  valley  of 
lair  play. 

The  wiseacres  will,  of  course,  claim 
that  I  am  being  sectional  In  my  com- 
plaint that  Broome  is  to  be  made  the  tail 
of  the  kite  instead  of  the  center  of  the 
new  district.  If  they  do.  I  will  freely 
admit  it. 

But  any  fair-minded  person  and  cer- 
tainly ever>-body  from  Broome  County 
\rili  stoutly  maintain  that  ours  is  too  im- 
portant, too  principal,  and  too  large  a 
aflttton  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  bow 
to  the  petty  desires  of  cabalistic  Carvers 
and  submit  to  the  humility  they  are  forc- 
ing upon  us. 

In  short.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
radical  departure  from  decency  now 
the  lAoUers  who  want  to 
broome  County  inio  politi- 
cal oblivion  and  cut  up  our  present 
Thirtar««eveftfh  Congressional  District 
into  weoogBlsable  strips  of  no  man  s 
land 

Those  who  believe  In  our  present  sys- 
tem of  representathre  government  realize 
that  to  ooake  our  congressional  districts 
any  fauver  than  they  now  are.  renders 
our  American  lysteai  baponlble  to  prac- 
tice. It  Is  physically  out  of  the  question 
for  any  one  person  to  adequately  repre- 
sent more  than  the  present  number  of 
peoiHe  In  the  average  baihwick. 

Then.  too.  continually  revising  our 
coQgreisknal  districts  causes  general 
conftislon   on   the   part  of   the   people. 


They  are  never  f.\miUar  with  thnlr  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  in  spite  of  our 
constitutional  admonition  which  declares 
that  the  House,  in  particular,  should  be 
close  to  the  people. 

Throwing  everybody  into  new  bound- 
aries causes  a  Memb<^r  of  Congress  to 
become  compleMr  dependent  upon  po- 
hiical  bosses  Instead  of  the  rank  and 
file.  He  does  not  have  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  before  an  elec- 
tion, and  must  look  askance  to  the  cho- 
sen few  of  au>'  section  i.*  the  people 
themselves  do  not  know  him. 

New  York  State  is  making  the  mistake 
of  its  history,  if  the  lei:islalure  coascnts 
to  follow  the  course  being  charted  by 
the  gang  I  have  mentioned.  Larger 
congressional  districts  will  put  an  end 
to  direct  representation.  We  may  as 
well  revert  to  electing  Members  at  large 
throuehout  the  Scate,  because  they  will 
be  as  far  removed  from  the  people  under 
these  new  proposals. 

Newspapers  have  It  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  delay  a  decision  on  the 
new  districts  untU  the  fall  of  1951.  They 
infer  that  the  plotters  do  not  want  to 
reveal  their  crutter  work  until  almost  on 
the  eve  of  the  1952  elections. 

Oh.  I  suppose  some  of  the  fair-haired 
will  be  "tipped  off"  as  to  what  new  tcrri- 
toiy  they  will  have  to  campaign  in.  I 
am  taking  no  chances,  however. 

If  the  legislature  refuses  to  make  pub- 
lic the  conirressional  districts  by  early 
1951.  I  will  have  to  campaign  in  every 
up-State  county  next  s\:mmer  and  am 
making  my  plans  accordingly.  I  will 
also  have  to  blanket  the  entire  State  of 
New  York  with  wave  on  wave  of  franked 
speeches  in  order  to  have  my  name  fa- 
milia.-  to  the  voters. 

Frankly.  I  am  taking  no  chances,  be- 
cause I  know  only  too  well  the  chicanery, 
the  cl.jeit.  the  shadow-boxing,  and  the 
skulduggery  which  are  profuse  behind 
the  dark  curtains  hiding  the  pompous 
motions,  the  nefarious  saws,  and  the 
deadly  knives  of  the  gerrymanderers. 

It  will  take  a  lot  more  energy  to  cam- 
paign over  a  radius  of  2W  miles  to  the 
north,  the  southeast,  and  the  west  of 
Broome  County,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
do  It.  These  "birds"  are  not  going  to 
gerrymander  me  out  of  Congress  if  I  can 
hehJ  it. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  paper  and  envelopes 
to  cover  the  same  terri^'^ry  in  which  I 
will  have  to  rmg  doorbells.  But  tf  the 
meat-ax  politicians  In  Albftny  refuse  to 
make  known  our  several  new  congres- 
sional districts  and  w  ho  is  tiirown  m  with 
whom.  I  will  have  no  alternative. 

Oranti»d  thTe  will  be  a  lot  of  wasted 
motions  traveling  in  every  direction  up- 
State  to  campaign,  but  the  pocket- 
borough  craftsmen  ofler  me  no  choice. 

Let  us  hope  that  riKht  thinking  men 
will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  the  councils 
a(lfXK>miry  and  produce,  before  the  nor- 
mal term  of  the  legislature  adjourns  next 
sprji;^'.  tile  geographical  answers  of 
where  our  new  congressional  districts 
begin  and  where  they  leave  oCT. 

And  once  again,  let  us  hope  that 
Broome  County  will  be  the  center,  not 
the  tail  end  of  whatever  the  master- 
minds of  gerrymander  conceive. 


Excesi-Proiti    Tax— "Special    Privilege' 
Wiat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LAWRENCE  H.SMITH 

v^r  w;scons:n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  14.  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  which  appears  in  the  Decem- 
ber 15,  1950.  isGue  of  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report: 

'*Spcciil  Puviucr  Wins 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Where  were  the  liberals  last  week  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  Tcted  to  five 
specua  privileges  to  big  buslneas? 

Where  were  the  liberals  who  h"»Te  told  iia 
for  years  now  that  fair  competition  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  free-enterprtse  sya- 
tcm^ 

Where  were  the  liberals  who  have  alined 
themselves  for  decades  behind  the  alogan  of 
Thomaa  Jeflersim— "Equal  rights  for  all.  »pe- 
clal  privileges  for  none?" 

Where  were  the  liberals  who  have  prated 
so  eloquently  for  the  last  several  years  about 
the  need  for  protecting  small  business  In 
America? 

The  truth  la  the  so-called  liberals  aban- 
doned their  faith — they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  the  mere  title  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  without  really  examining  its 
substance. 

Because  It  was  called  a  tax  on  excess  proflu 
they  superficially  thought  they  had  dosM 
their  duty — they  hcd  soaked  the  rich. 

But.  as  It  turns  out.  they  have  soaked  the 
weaker  competitors,  the  marginal  competi- 
tors, the  middle-sized  buaincMW.  the  new 
businesses,  and  they  have  relmpoaed  the  pro- 
monopoly  rule  of  tax  rates  which  has  twice 
been  enacted  In  America  under  the  guiae  ot 
a  wartime  revenue  producer 

For  the  new  tax  bill  simply  means  that  the 
more  successful  competitor  will  pay  out 
fewer  dollars  In  taxes  than  the  leas  succasa- 
rul  competitor. 

It  means  that  the  company  with  the  larg- 
est amount  of  accumulated  capital  wUl  pay 
leas  taxes  than  the  company  with  the  smaller 
amount  of  capital. 

It  means  that  the  company  which  has 
earned  the  Largest  amount  of  profits  for  th« 
4  years  from  1946  through  1940  will  be  givea 
an  advantage  of  a  lower  tax  rate — lower  than 
that  which  a  company  that  haa  earned  laaa 
proAts  m  theae  4  years  must  now  pay. 

It  maans  that  the  company  which  haa 
struggled  through  th»  reconTcralon  period 
after  World  War  II  and  earned  no  pronts 
at  all  or  Just  broken  even  shall  pay  high 
tax  rates  as  a  penalty  for  lla  Bya/ortuoe. 
It  meaoa  that  these  stniggtlag  oompanles 
must  Iw  prevented  from  accumulating  out  of 
thatr  aaratngs  any  rseerrss  to  meet  subse- 
quent competition  with  the  larger  com- 
panlea.  It  oompals  the  banker  to  turn 
down  the  sm^.ller  company  which  will  have 
so  little  left  out  of  proflu  anaually  heresit«r 
that  It  cannot  pay  oil  in  5  years,  fur  Instanoa. 
the  money  It  may  need  to  borrow  for  better 
plant  or  equipment. 

To  all  this  the  glib  answer  wUl  be  made 
by  defenders  of  the  biU  thj.t  there  are  eilec- 
Uve  reUef  provisions  available  or  that  growth 
problems  are  dealt  with  equitably  In  the  pro- 
poaed  law.  or  that  credlu  are  to  be  given  to 
certain  bUBtasBaas  eaming  laas  than  caMOt 
a  year.  It  Is  tba  group  between  «8S,003  aad 
•100,009  which  will  be  bariaat  mt.      They 
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win  pay  In  znany  cases  a  higher  rate  per 
thousand  than  the  companies  eaming  11.000,- 
000  a  year 

If  the  liberals  In  Congress  believe  In  the 
efflcacj  of  so-called  relief  provisions  they 
can  easily  debunk  them  by  calling  for  the 
actual  records  of  what  happened  after  World 
War  I  and  after  World  War  n  In  the  appli- 
cation of  these  same  r revisions. 

Can  anybody  In  Congress  find  that  the 
reUcf  provisions  and  growth  clauses  which 
were  In  the  law  during  World  War  II  resulted 
In  any  real  equalization?  Can  there  be  any 
denial  that  the  smaller  and  weaker  ccm- 
petttcrs  psld  taxes  at  a  rate  higher  tt^n 
the  bigger  companies  In  tbetr  respective 
f-eldi? 

V.'.th  some  well-intentioned  •  but  futile 
r  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  the 

.  .  V.  :ir  n  law  now  Is  being  inserted  In 
tUs  provisions  of  the  new  bill. 

This  means  that  the  well-entrenched  and 
well-heeled  can  be  happy  again  Tiic  stnig- 
(;Ilng  competitor  who  has  been  told  this  Is  a 
land  or  real  competition  In  which  the  Cov- 
er nmsnt  presuniably  Interposes  no  barriers 
find  obstructions  to  free  enterprise  will  grieve 
£t  the  hypocrisy  of  modern  politics,  but  he 
will  b?  helpless. 

Small  wonder  that  the  stock  market  has 
taken  m  Its  stride  the  passage  of  the  new 
tax  bUl.  Small  wonder  that  even  the  Re- 
pu^sltcan  leaders  of  the  conservative  school 
in  the  Senate  are  talking  of  hastening  the 
passage  of  the  House  bill  with  some  minor 
changes. 

There  is  only  one  fair  way  to  tax — across 
the  boards  Every  corporation  should  pay 
the  same  rate  of  taxes  on  every  thousand 
dollars  of  profit  earned  Plenty  of  revenue 
can  be  collected  by  a  straight  Increase  In 
corporation  tax  rates  without  the  tricky 
devices  of  average  earnings  and  investment 
capital  basea. 

The  excess  profits  bill  Is  no  hardship  for 
the  monopolists  but  It  spells  the  death  knell 
of  middle-sized  business.  Smokescreens  have 
again  deceived  the  liberals  In  tx3th  our  politi- 
cal parties.  They  have  passed  not  an  excess- 
promts  bill  but  an  excess-penalty  bill. 

Let  us  not  hear  honeyed  words  again  from 
President  Truman  about  the  lutle  man  and 
his  friend  the  Democratic  Party.  The  ad- 
ministration wrote  the  new  tax  bill  and  put 
It  through  the  House.  Are  there  any  liberals 
left  in  the  Senate? 


A  New  Aristocracy:  The  Rnssian 
Commnnists 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   M.4SS.\CHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT. \TIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13. 1950 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
by  Roy  L  Deal  He  is  a  lawyer  of 
Winston -Salem.  N  C  .  formerly  a  special 
It.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
srior  court  judee.  and  colonel.  JAGD. 
AUS  He  has  studied  many  of  the  publi- 
cations on  the  Bolsheviks  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1917.  This  article  is  a  re\-ision 
of  speeches  he  ha.s  been  making  since  his 
return  from  the  Army  in  1946. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  communism. 
There  are  only  Communists.  To  speak  of 
"communism"  ImpUes  a  set  of  principles  or 
theories  or  an  MIeotogy.    Tbese  the  Commu- 


nists do  not  have.  There  is  only  a  group  of 
some  Are  million  men  m  R'lssia  who  call 
themselves  -Communists."  They  have  no 
Ideals  or  principles;  they  have  no  ideology 
They  are  In  truth  but  a  »elf-perpetrat:ng 
aristocracy  of  about  3  percent  of  the  Russian 
pec^e.  who  have  arbltrarUy  seized  power. 

The  ComoHmiat  Party  in  Russia  is  a  closed 
party  Its  4*«''tr»*"*  Is  strict  and  severe 
New  members  are  cbcsen  from  the  youth  for 
their  ability,  skill,  and  mthlessness  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  OoaaanmistB. 

The  members  of  the  CommnBlst  Party  in 
Russia  constitute  the  most  ruthless,  power- 
ful, and  eflkrlent  group  of  men  In  the  world. 
They  are  the  only  political  party,  and  the 
other  97  percent  of  the  people  of  Russia  can- 
not belong  to  the  Ccmmunlst  or  to  any  other 
party  bscansa  there  is  no  other.  Tbeae  5jOOO,- 
000  Coaummists  permeate  all  govemment. 
and  all  Industry  and  arriculture,  holding  the 
key  positions.  Bow  the  Communist  aristoc- 
racy In  Russia  Is  organized  within  itself  ts  a 
deep  secret.  How  and  when  they  dscide  to 
purge  members  who  do  not  ccme  up  to  their 
standards  of  eSciency  and  discipline  is  also 
s  secret  But  their  method  of  internal  or- 
ganization must  be  powerful 

These  5.000.000  brilliant  men.  efficiently 
organized  for  ruthless  action,  without  con- 
science, without  principle,  have  as  objectives 
the  perpetration  of  their  group  in  Russia  and 
the  encroachment  of  their  feroup  over  tiie 
whole  world. 

They  are  accompUshing  this  skillfully. 
They  have  four  chief  weapons  of  attack :  one. 
the  commtinistic  or  socialistic  principles  of 
Karl  Marx  which  they  use  as  bait:  two.  the 
appeal  to  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the 
less  proq;>erous  classes  of  the  world  against 
those  who  are  better  off:  three,  resort  to  mil- 
itary force  through  satellites,  and  their  own 
army  only  when  sure  of  success. 

But  the  Russian  Communists  are  vulner- 
able to  their  own  methods  of  attack  in  a 
greater  degree  than  are  private  businessmen 
in  free  countries.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
should  know  that  the  Communists  are  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  hereditary 
aristocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
;>eoples  of  the  world  should  constantly  have 
bro  Jght  before  them  pictures  and  stories  ot 
the  twautlful  resorts  of  the  Communists  on 
the  Black  Sea.  their  beautiful  estates  near 
their  great  cities  and  factories:  that  the 
Communist  Party  member  has  wealth  and 
privUege  infinitely  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
worker,  and  that  such  aristocracy,  having 
now  been  in  jyDwer  for  33  years,  is  becoming 
hereditary  because  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  new  party  members  are  the  children  of 
the  original  party  members. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  ambition  m  life  of  anyone 
born  in  Russia  would  be  to  obtain  a  Com- 
munist Party  card,  and  that  once  he  has 
obtained  it.  he  has  acquired  for  himself  and 
his  posterity  all  the  special  privileges,  both 
economic  and  political,  that  greed  and  ava- 
rice could  wish  to  grasp. 

Again,  imagine  the  Russian  system  trans- 
planted to  America  If  there  are  150.000.OCO 
Americans,  on  the  same  proportion  the  mem- 
l>ership  of  the  Communist  aristocracy  in 
America  would  be  limited  to  about  4.500  000. 
How  would  the  average  American  worker 
like  to  have  a  privileged  group  of  4.5O0.00O 
aristocrats  ruling  him  politically  and  eco- 
nomicaily.  and  possessing  and  enjoying  all 
of  the  wealth  of  the  state  through  control 
of  the  state,  wth  the  further  llkelhood  that 
their  children  will  be  given  every  preference 
In  tiecoming  party  members  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mere  workers  cr  nonparty  mem- 
l)ers'» 

The  people  should  know  that  where  the 
Communists  are  in  power.  It  Is  a  cliosed 
party:  oOly  where  they  are  not  In  power  is 
It  an  oien  nany.  welcoming  all  to  the  f>:!d. 
But  once  power  has  been  acv^uued,  it  imme- 


diateiy  becumes  quite  ciesir  thAt  many  who 
IhcuRtt  the;,  were  party  rrembers  vere  real- 
ly not  The  rr-cent  purees  in  the  Eastern- 
Eurcpean  counir:?s  prove  liiis.  I'  ^r.d  »hea 
the  Communists  take  over  m  America,  what 
a  surprise  :t  is  coiag  to  be  to  some  of  our 
American  Communists  to  learn  that 
cards  are  the  wrong  color,  or  hi.vs  net 
properly  countersigned,  or  something. 

The  Communists  are  conquering  the  world 
large  y  throixgh  the  appeal  to  the  greed  and 
en^y  of  the  masses.  That  same  weapon 
should  be  turned  against  the  Oosnmunists 
because  tbey  are  an  aristocracy  which  has 
all  priniege.  ecmsiomic  and  political 

In  our  fight  »;■«««■*  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists these  facu  diould  be  driven  home  at 
every  opportunity.  Thousands  of  illustra- 
tions are  poaaihle.  Names  of  young  Com- 
munists who  got  Into  the  Communist  aris- 
tocracy by  birth,  such  a^  the  son  ot  Btaltai. 
now  a  lieutenant  general  in  comaaend  of 
the  Russian  air  forces,  should  cx)nstan:ly  be 
brought  before  the  people  Pictures  ol  ti»e 
limousines  of  the  privileged  CommmMB: 
pictures  of  their  villas  and  estates:  tbeir 
special  food  stores:  picttires  or  their  par- 
ties: pictures  of  their  fine  clothes  In  con- 
trast to  the  shoddy  clothes  of  the  workers — 
everything  to  arctiie  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  of  their  inferior  lot  and 
of  the  special  privileges  of  the  Communist 
aristocracy.  In  fact,  we  should  quit  refer- 
ring to  coinniuni.sm.  or  even  Communlsta, 
but  we  should  constantly  refer  to  the  Com- 
munist aristocracy.  Nobc<jy  likes  an  aris- 
tocrat, unless  he  thinks   h»   Is  one. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  ou:  that  we 
probably  would  not  have  an  independent 
Communist  aristocracy  m  America.  looic  at 
Yugoslavia.  Tito  tried  to" establish  hi^  Com- 
munist aristocracy  indepeaaen:  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  he  got  excommunicated  with  the 
whole  Communist  wor.d  agams:  him  Hell 
be  assassinated  s-rjme  day.  as  was  Trotsky. 
The  Russian  CcmmunLst  aris'.rKrracy  does 
not  trust  the  Jew.  because  he  is  tru.y  inter- 
natlonal-mmded.  and  so  tne  Jews  now 
amount  to  little  m  the  Ru-ssiar.  Communist 
aristocracy  The  Necroe^^  would  serve  no 
better.  I  challenge  a.iy  Negro  anywhere  In 
the  world  to  prove  that  he  has  a.  card  to 
membership  in  the  Russian  Communist 
Party 

The  Communists  have  no  faith  In  Ood 
or  religion;  they  believe  that  man  Is  greedy 
and  selfish  and  full  of  envy  They  know 
that  this  ?reed  selfishness,  and  envy  are  mag- 
nified a  hundred-f  jld  m  the  group,  and  so 
they  appeal  to  groups  and  minorities  to 
arouse  their  envy  against  those  who  have 
been  more  succ^ssiui  m  our  free  enterprise. 
They  conceive  that  they  have  established  a 
world  aristocracy  lim.ited  ;n  m.embership  to 
the  Russian  Comm.unist  aristocrats:  that 
they  have  put  into  practical  operation  the 
plan  of  Plato  s  Republic:  that  they  being  the 
most  efficient,  ruthless,  and  able  group  in 
Russia,  should  control  not  only  Russia,  but 
the  world.  Like  Plato,  they  dismiss  democ- 
racy uith  a  laugh  because  •democracy  is 
government  by  those  least  qualified  " 

The  Russian  Communist  aristocracy,  by 
reason  of  us  pow*>r.  efficiency,  anl  ruthless- 
ness,  is  the  greatest  darker  the  world  has 
ever  faced.  Can  a  de.mcKracy  protect  Itself 
against  it?  Up  to  now  we  have  signally 
failed  because  we  have  failed  to  understand 
and  to  make  the  people  of  the  world  recog- 
nize the  Communists  for  what  they  are — a 
powerful,  privileged,  select,  perpetual  aristoc- 
racy of  combined  economic  and  political 
power.     Lets  tell  the  world  about  it. 

The  Communists-  pretend  to  the  world 
that  their  bible  is  Karl  Marx's  Das  Kapital. 
and  that  they  believe  in  the  principles  of 
socialism.  Not  so:  their  bible  is  Plato's  Re- 
public— in  a  de'oased  form  Read  the  Repub- 
lic aaain  with  this  liea  In  m:nd  You  will 
identify  the  small,  coherent,  efficient  group 
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rf  ru-.rdfans  as  thf  mfrnbers  of  ttoe  Cottiriu- 
r '  -  •  ■  •• — the  tut^rloj:  mm  who.  because  of 
t  crtor  emclantfv.  should  and  will  rule 

tbe  ttAte.  You  wUl  Identify  UM  Iron  c*irt«ln 
cf  the  CctnmunlJts  tn  that  »nel«nt  Oreek'a 
Btory  of  those  who.  having  been  permttted 
from  Infmnry  to  see  only  »h»dow«  on  a  Wank 
wall,  mistook  the  shadows  for  rcftlUy.  and 
reality  for  abadows. 

In  the  barvdtUry  feature  new  developmi;. 
In  Russla'a  new  ariatccracy.  the  Communists 
have  departed  from  Plato's  plan  His  guard- 
ians were  not  to  r-:vrTy  or  have  famlilcs.  but 
only  mistnssee.  This.  too.  the  Communists 
started  to  follow  In  Russia  In  the  ear!y  davs 
cf  the  revolution.  By  •arrangements"  ra.her 
ttsn  marriage,  unrestricted  divorce,  aiid 
children  being  wartls  of  the  state,  they  scught 
to  destroT  tlie  famUy.  Eut  human  nr.ture 
rete"  "  ^  f<\miJy  canie  back,  v^^lth  the 

inevv  cy  toward  paEsing  thc>  party 

card  on  to  the  ne::t  creneratlon.  All  arlsloc- 
rcciea  in  the  piist  ha.e  become  hereditary 
end  Ell  hereditary  aristocracies  have  become 
ecc-dent.  but  thJat  may  take  many  genera- 
tions. 

Cur  leaders  have  not  been  able  to  cope 
vr.th  .'.le  Com^nunlfits  becaue  cf  theU-  trr.d- 
cncy  to  think  cf  them  as  a  polltlcU  port",  or 
to  think  of  Russia  as  a  country  ruled  by  a 
cne-msn  dictator.  Stalin.  They  are  reUn»r. 
and  thry  act  !ike  neither  a  political  party  n.r 
a  dtCTatorsfc.p.  They  are  a  ru;ir.g  c'.afs  of 
ru-jTT'.ar  men.  disre'^^rdtng  all  object.ves  but 
irelr  <  wn  pcrpetuition  In  power.  Beir.;?  a 
EX' 'J  percentage  of  the  people,  th3y  must 
he'd  rn  to  and  expand  their  power  or  die. 
Therefore,  t^.ev  cannot  compromise.  Like 
the  N:i2l3  ( .'.nother  frroup  of  "superlcr"  men  i . 
tbey  mur:  win  or  die. 

In  their  i2se  of  twjcted  words  and  distorted 
id>^s.  wh;ch  are  Ihelr  most  useful  weapon, 
thev  have  nearly  always  won  against  cur 
pec-fUv  We  have  prrmlttrd  them  to  select 
t>.e  word-  with  tsliich  to  misstate  our  Ideas. 
f,nd  t;^en  we  dur.bly  use  their  words  our- 
Efl-  es.  No  trial  lawyer  will  permit  the  op- 
pcfcic^  attorney  to  stntc  his  case  for  htm:  he 
ha«  sense  enough  to  kiiow  that  he  must 
state  his  cvn  case  or  lose. 

L-^l'a  examine  some  cf  their  words  and 
slogans  which  ue.  In  our  iweet  innocet-ce. 
have  adopted  "Capitalism'  ard  "capital- 
ist's." Why.  the  very  word  'c.'' M' allst" 
brings  up  a  vision  of  a  fat  Wall  Streeter  in 
high  hat.  money  bulging  from  pockets,  with 
his  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  mafses.  In 
truth,  the  Communlsu  and  the  demccracles 
both  practice  capltali.^m.  or  the  ac<  umula- 
l!on  of  wealth  with  which  to  produce  goods. 
Thev  nre?.ch  state  atfttaUma.  and  we,  private 
capitalism.  Ihey  supptws  the  fact  that 
urdsr  their  st.sie  capitalism  a  privileged  3 
percent  own  the  slate,  and  thereby  the 
wealth.  We  do  net  emphasize  enough  tiiat 
under  our  private  capitalism  the  majurlty 
of  the  people  hiive  a  share  of  capital  wealth. 

The  Communists  say  that  they  are  er.tab- 
lifhfng  -»  classless  aoclety— all  men  belong- 
ing to  one  class,  the  workers  That's  closer 
to  the  truth  than  they  tisvally  are.  They 
reaJly  have  reduced  their  society  to  two 
claases:  the  3  percent  ruling  class,  and  the 
97  percent  regimented  workers. 

But  our  writers  and  diplomats  continue  to 
refer  to  Molotov  and  VUhinsky  as  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Republic"  or  "rep- 
rBMfiUtlTe*  of  Russia"  To  call  them 
"rapresentatlves  of  the  Russian  ruling  clasn" 
cr  "apostles  of  the  RUperlor  3  percent  of  the 
Rtttilan  people"  or  just  plain  "3  percenters" 
suits  me  better. 

Wbat  a  grand  ring  has  the  slogan  "dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  "  That  sounds  as 
If  the  97  percent  making  up  the  masses  ruled 
the  state,  but  no.  the  S  percent  rule  the  97 
percent.  This  dictatorship  is  of  the  pro- 
letariat, not  by  and  for  It. 

•'Exploitation  of  tba  workers"  by  capital 
has  a  sadistic,  ufly  ring.  But  state  capital- 
ism (controlled  by  the  privileged  3  percent) 
can  do  far  more  exploiting  than  can  prtva-,« 


catrlta'ilsm  In   a  free  society.     There  are  no 
true  latHjr  unions  or  strikes  In  Russia. 

The  superior  Communists  seem  to  work 
on  Machlavelli's  theory  that  "It  Is  Impofsslble 
to  underestimate  the  Intelligence  of  the 
masses." 

The  Russian  Communists  have  been  appal- 
lingly successful  in  world  p<illtlcs. 

Five  years  ago  any  American  who  prophe- 
sied that  by  1950  we  would  be  at  war  with 
our  historic  friends,  the  Chinese,  would  have 
b:«ea  called  a  wUd  man.  Within  5  years  from 
now  any  surviving  American,  looking  back 
to  1980,  win  ask.  "How  could  our  leaders 
have  been  bO  Insane  In  1950  as  to  fl^ht  the 
Chinese?" 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korea  was  a 
trap  planned  by  our  only  real  en?m!'s.  the 
Russian  Commuiiists.  They  planned  from 
the  beginning  to  throw  their  dupes,  the  Chi- 
nese, at  the  right  time  into  tlie  war.  This 
they  timed  with  extreme  sliill.  to  make  It 
looi  like  an  act  of  spontaneous  defense  by 
the  Chinese  for  fear  of  Invasion  by  us. 

II  we  Qsht  the  millions  of  trained  Chi- 
nese soldiers,  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Riis- 
rl.-»ns.  v.e  will  be  bled  white  (as  were  the 
Japanese)  while  oiu-  real  c.-emy.  the  Russian 
Communists,  will  prow  relatively  so  strong  we 
will  be  helple«8  before  then. 

li  we  ULe  the  atumlc  bomb  against  the 
Chinese,  the  reft  of  the  world  throughout 
all  history  would  condemn  is. 

We  should  announce  that  we  will  not  fight 
our  friends,  the  Chinese  people,  end  that  we 
will  even  withdraw  entirely  from  Korea  to 
avoid  It. 

The  psychologicnl  gain  with  the  Chinese 
would  Irrgely  oBiet  tlie  loss  of  face  In  re- 
tiring Irom  Korea.  Eut.  regardless  of  U'ss  of 
face,  we  must  get  out  or  lose  our  Nation. 

Ten  ycprs  ago.  any  American  who  prophe- 
sied that  by  now  we  would  have  destroyed 
G.rmafiy  and  Jepan  and  built  up  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  to  the  greatest  world  power, 
would  have  been  called  a  madman.  Bat  we 
have  dor.e  Just  that. 

These  appalling  errors  have  been  made  and 
are  being  mcde  because  cur  leaders  have  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Russian  Com- 
muuicts. 

Since  1941.. we  have  acted  and  reacted  al- 
most exactly  as  the  able  and  skillful  Russian 
Communl5ts  have  exp>ecUd  us  to,  or  have 
planned   for  us  to. 

They  planned  to  get  tis  Into  war  with  the 
Chinese,  so  here  we  go. 

We  must  conserve  and  build  up  our 
strength — not  dissipate  it.  When  we  ure  the 
atoiulc  bomb,  let  It  be  agalntt  our  only  real 

enemies,   the   Russian  Communifits. 

Let  us  at  least  under.'stand  the  facts  and 
bring  then?  clearly  and  truthfully  before 
the  people.  Understanding  by  the  public  Is 
the  breath  of  life  In  a  democracy. 


More     03    the    Lie-and-Smear    Medical 
Campaign  of  Omaha  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULUVAN 

oi  NcagftaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  G'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Ls  part  12  In  the  Ue-and-smear 
campaign  .Tories  of  the  Omaha  doctors: 

I  From  the  Omaha  World -Herald  of  October 
28.  19501 

AMA  AaSAiLro   bt  O'StnxivAJ*   -G^orp  Tihd 
'io  BuxK  Health  Lioiblation 
RepresenUtlve  EforNi  D    O'Sitlliv*!*  Fri- 
day   night    charged    the    American    Medical 


ABBoriailcn    had    tried    to    block    all    major 
health  Icuislalion  for  more  than  a  decade. 

■•.<!!irp  the  AMA  Is  spearhendln?  the  flKht 
for  the  Republican  Party  all  over  the  Nalon 
•     •     •     It  looks  like  the  Republ;  '^ 

gone   underground   with   the   Coi;  »." 

he  said. 

He  Insisted  that  he  never  bad  favored 
jipciHlueJ  medicine.  "If  the  doctors  who 
continue  to  dlagnoM  the  Fresldenfs  he-alth 
proerari  as  sodallam  have  no  greater  skill 
in  their  profession,  God  help  their  patients." 

He  and  Walter  Itaecke,  of  Central  City, 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  spoke 
at  the  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Douglas 
County  Democratic  Club  at  the  Paxton  Hotel. 

rOR    R- ACnONARTES 

"The  prcEont  ccrapaign  U  a  clork  and 
shield  for  rcactlor-ary  Democra,ta  tn  i  Pe- 
pu'/ic-.n":."  Coi^grossman  G'Scllivan  sr.ld. 
.,..h  my  more  than  30  years  of  sen-Ice 
to  the  downtrodden,  I  am  better  sul'^d  to 
serve  In  Congress  than  my  opponent,  who 
never  did  a  worth-while  thing  In  his  life,"  he 
added. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  November 

5.  19501 

DTSTBtJST  Hr.  D  roH  O'SrLLiVAN — Doctor  Sats 

Chanced  ST.^ND  Anm  Election 

Doctors  have  re  .son  to  distrtist  Democrat 
Eugi;ne  D.  OStTLiiVAN.  who  seeks  reelection 
to  the  Kcu^  of  R:;pre8?ntaUves.  a  physician 
8tp,?d  S::turday  nl;ht. 

D;-.  F.  O.  Be.k  gave  the  reason  at  a  rally 
at  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Churcli,  3010  R 
St.-cct. 

Dr.  Bock  said  Mr.  G'SrLLiVAN  told  the  doc- 
tors before  the  last  elect:  >a  that  he  was 
opposed  to  socialized  medicine.  However. 
Dr.  Beck  chari;ed.  J.Ir.  0"£u-uv.vn  reversed  his 
stand  after  being  e'ected. 

TWO  OTHTR*  SFEAK 

Two  Other  Omaha  doctors  spoke  at  the 
rp.llv  sponsored  by  the  healing  arts  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  W.  L,  Rumbolz  slid  socialized  medicine 
wcuid  be  another  step  dfwn  the  n.-^d  to 
complete  socialism. 

He  said  the  medical  profession  has  deteri- 
orated in  every  naMon  which  placed  It  under 
a  socialized  system. 

COULD   MAKE    MOSS 

Dr.  John  OHearn  declared:  "We're  fight- 
ing for  the  Indivliual  freedom  of  every  hu- 
man belnR  in  the  United  States.  "Today 
were  lighting  Mr.  OSOluvan." 

He  said  doctors  could  make  more  money 
under  the  proposed  socialized  medicine  plan, 
btr    "yet   ue  don't  want  this  thing." 

Approximately  50  persons  present  were 
x:r'od  to  surport  5!r.  O'Srt.i.iVAic's  opponent, 
Repuollcan  Howajjd  EcrrtnT. 

(Frcm  the  Omalia  (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of 

November  6,  1950] 

MroicAL  Plam  Not  on  Ballot — Btrr  Docroa 
Urges  Von  for  BtTmrr 

The  way  to  register  your  ballot  against  eo- 
clalized  medicine  Is  to  vote  for  Ec publican 
Howard  H.  Btrrrrrr  for  Congress,  Dr.  J  PhU 
Rrd^wlrk  said  Monday, 

"Sviclalh'ed  medicine  h»s  become  so  much 
ft  part  of  the  Second  C<:>ngrtstlOD«l  District 
campaign."  the  nonpartisan  doctors  commit- 
tee chairman  said,  "that  some  persons  prob- 
ably will  expect  to  find  a  so<-taliaed  mcdldne 
proposal  on  the  ballot. 

"Of  course.  It  will  not  be  on  the  ballot. 
But  you  »1II  And  the  name  of  Howard  Btnr- 
rtTT  on  the  ballot  And  there  Is  no  ciuestloil 
of  how  he  stands  on  this  Important  que*- 
tlon." 

VSKS  BIO  LIE 

As  for  his  opponent.  Representative  Bo- 
cwia  D.  OSriMVAN,  Dr.  Redgwirk  said,  ~Hli 
campaign  has  been  characterlxed  by  the  Hit- 
ler technique — thitt  U  to  tell  the  big  lie  and 
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keep  repeating  It  In  the  hope  the  people  will 
believe  It  if  repeated  often  enough" 

In  this  campaign  "the  big  lie"  has  involved 
the  socialized  medicine  Issue.  Dr.  Redgvrick 
stated. 

In  a  recent  radio  addres.s.  the  doctor  said, 
and  later  in  a  printed  pamphlet.  Mr  O'Stjlli- 
TAV  stated.  "I  am  now  and  have  always  been 
against  socialized  medicine;  there  is  no  bill 
pending  In  either  the  Senate  or  House  creat- 
ing socialism  or  socialized  medicine." 

SXNT   5.000  LETTTRS 

"That  statement,"  asserted  Dr.  Redgwlck, 
"is  a  deliberate  falsehood  " 

In  September  1949,  Mr.  OSullivan  mailed 
6.000  letters  to  his  constituents — doctors, 
dentists,  hospitals,  etc — In  franked  en- 
velopes at  Government  expense.  Dr.  Redg- 
wlck said. 

•"These  letters,"  he  continued,  "contained  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  committee  for  the 
Nation's  health.  This  is  a  well-known  left- 
wing  organization."  he  said. 

Dr.  Redgwick  said  th»>  pamphlet  contains 
a  picture  of  Senate  file  1679.  the  socialized 
medicine  bill.  "The  pamphlet."  he  con- 
tinued, "explains  In  detail  the  administra- 
tion's seven-point  health  program." 

only  seven  sections 

"The  seventh  point,"  Dr.  Redgwick  said, 
"provides  for  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
In  September  1949."  he  continued.  "Mr. 
OSuluvan  stated  that  he  Is  favorable  to  the 
administrations  health  program  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  Nebraska  City  the  Congressman 
said  he  Ls  for  only  seven  sections  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  national  health  bill." 

"Now.  the  day  before  election,"  Dr.  Redg- 
wlck said,  "a  large  ad  paid  for  by  Labor's 
League  for  Political  Education  states  also 
that  Mr.  0'SrLi.nAN  is  against  socialized 
medicine  and  compulsory  health  Insurance. 

"Here  again  Is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
•the  big  He'  technique  being  used  to  deliber- 
ately deceive  and  confuse  the  voters  in  this 
Important  election." 

Ant  controls  Lead  to  More — Shafton  Sees 
THSEAT  IN  Medical  Profxssion 

If  the  Government  can  take  control  of  the 
medical  profession,  there  is  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  controlling  any  other  profes- 
sion or   industry. 

Giving  a  layman's  point  of  view  on  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance,  Attorney  Edward 
Siiafton  Friday  might  gave  this  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  supporting  Republican  Howard 
Btxmrrr  for  Congress. 

Mr  Shalton  spoke  at  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  Healing  Arts  Committee  din- 
ner at  the  American  Legion  Club. 

"Every  time  an  additional  power  Is  given 
to  our  Government  concernlrig  the  conduct 
of  our  daily  lives,  we  find  ourselves  closer  to 
being  dominated  by  that  Government." 

rights  for  BENErrrs 

"The  people  In  .\merica  must  remember 
that  every  time  they  receive  a  benefit  from 
the  Government,  they  In  turn  give  up  a  right 
and  a  privilege."  he  warned. 

Mr  Shafton  listed  as  his  personal  reasons 
for  opposing  socialized  medicine; 

1.  I  believe  In  free  enterprise  and  do  not 
believe  the  Government  belongs  In  busi- 
ness. 

2.  It  will  destroy  the  keen  initiative  of 
the  men  In  the  medical  profession. 

3  The  science  of  medicine  will  be  de- 
stroyed 

4.  I  wafit  to  select  the  doctor,  nurse,  and 
hospital  of  my  own  choosing. 

5.  I  don't  want  my  case  history  to  become 
public  record. 

Brrrrrr  srcKKS 
Mr    BtrrtTr.  who   sp^ke   brleHy.   said.  "If 
the  planners  can  overwhelm  the  medical  pro- 
felOB.  they  figure  other  groups  wUl  be  a 
pushover. 


"I  think  they  have  met  their  match  In 
Nebraska  " 

Other  speakers  were  Dr  Ma'Jrice  C  Howard, 
Dea.me  Ans  cha;jTr.an.  and  Dr.  J.  Phil  Redg- 
wick Non-Partisan  Doctors  Committee  chair- 
man. 

Ban  on  Bltfttt  et  U.nion  Membership 

The  record  or  Howard  H  BrrrrTT.  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Congress,  "is  an  open  bock, 
and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  discuss  issues 
would  be  a  waste  of  his  and  ctir  time."  Presi- 
dent Al  Witzling  of  the  Omaha  Federation  of 
Labor  i  A   F  of  L  i  said  Saturday. 

Mr  Blteett  had  said  In  a  talk  that  union 
leaders  had  refused  him  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  them  and  discuss  the   Issues. 

Said   Mr.   Wltziing: 

"Mr.  Blttett  knows  as  well  as  we  that 
communications  are  read  at  union  meetings 
and  acted  upon  by  the  membership. 

"The  labor  leaders  have  no  control  over 
the  votes  of  the  membership,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  asked  to  appear  before  any 
of  the  unions  shows  that  it  was  the  decisions 
of  thousands  of  union  members — not  Just 
the  so-called  labor  leaders  ' 

Mr.  Wltziing  also  said  that  Mr  Brrrrrr's 
statement  that  labor  leaders  tried  to  defeat 
him  on  orders  from  Washington  was  silly. 

(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 

4.  1950] 

He-\lth  LrrTEii5  Show  Switch— Now  Rtrs  3 

to  1  Against  Comfclsoet  Plan 

Kans.\s  Crrr.  Mo. — Congressional  mail  now 
Is  running  3  to  1  against  compulsory  health 
Insurance,  Clem  Whltaker.  director  of  the 
national  education  campaign  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  said  Tuesday. 

Mr  Whltaker  spoke  before  the  the  twenty- 
eighth  fall  clinic  cf  the  Kansas  City  South- 
west Clinical  Society. 

Two  years  ago.  he  said,  congressional  mall 
favored  compulsory  health  insurance  2  2 
to  1. 

"The  doctors  of  this  country  can  t>e  very 
prideful  citizens  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished In  stopping  the  inroads  of  state  so- 
cialism in  America."  Mr.  Whltaker  said. 


(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  October 
26.  1950] 

HOSPTTAL    PROTESTS    O'SlTLLIVAN    CHARGE 

Frank  McDevitt.  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  St.  Catherine  s  Hospital.  Thursday 
contradicted  Representative  Eugene  O'Svtl- 
LHANs  statement  on  Federal  help  to  hos- 
piuls. 

Mr.      O'StrLLivAN      said     Wednesday      that 

"Creighton  Medical  School  no  longer  can  pay 
Its  own  way"  and  that  Federal  money  helped 
pay  for  additions  at  St.  Joseph's.  St.  Cath- 
erine's, and  other  Omaha  hospitals. 

Asserted  Mr    McDevitt : 

"That  about  St.  Catherines  Hospital  is 
absolutely  as  wrong  as  it  could  be.  We  re- 
ceived absolutely  no  funds  for  the  addition 
at  St   Catherine's  Hospital" 

A  spokesman  for  the  nonpartisan  doctors 
committee  said : 

•  The  addition  at  St.  Josephs  Hospital  cost 
12.000.000,  All  the  financing  was  completed 
and  arranged  before  we  had  any  Federal  help. 
Then  we  were  given  tSo.OOO  on  a  $2,000,000 
project."* 


(Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
October  29,   19501 

Government  Emplottf-s  Spark  Socialized 
Medicine  Plot 

Dr.  M,  C.  Howard  Saturday  outlined  "the 
conspiracy  to  enact  a  socialized  medicine 
law." 

The  Healing  Arts  Committee  chairman 
said  the  story  Is  printed  In  the  remarks  of 
Representative  Forest  A  Harness,  of  In- 
diana, In  the  CoNCRESsioHAL  RCcoRO  of  Janu- 
ary 15,  194a. 


Reporttne  on  "our  most  dangerous  lobby." 
the  Ccngressn:an  said  the  subcommittee 
which  he  headed  "has  uncovered  startling 
evidence  cf  attempts  by  Federa.  ofS'-ials  to 
make  big  government  bigeer  and  to  extend 
by  another  Tast  crant  of  power  the  authority 
of  the  state  over  the  lives  cf  all  of  us  " 

The  Coneressman  s-aid  his  committee 
found  Government  employees  back,  of  the 
campaign  to  pressure  Coneress  into  passing 
a  national  compulsory  insurance  law.  He 
said  the  campaign  was  planned  inside  the 
Government  on  Government  time  and  "sup- 
ported by  the  Government  publicity  and 
propaeanda  machine  " 

•Confronted  with  these  facts,  our  com- 
mittee— Democrats  and  Republicans — voted 
unanimously  to  ejtpose  them  and  to  turn  the 
evidence  over  to  the  FBI  and  the  I>epart- 
ment  cf  Justice  for  prosecution  under  the 
law  which  forbids  Federal  employees  to  tise 
Federal  funds  to  influence  legislation." 

The  committees  investigations.  Mr  Har- 
ness said  showed  "the  headquarters  for  the 
drive  for  this  scheme  is  m  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  m  Washmeton. 

"The  FS.\  is  already  a  v.i5t  social -service 
establishment    with   35.000  employees. 

"To  increase  pressure  for  the  scheme.  Fed- 
eral Job  holders  helped  to  set  up  two  organ- 
izations— the  Physicians'  Forum  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health — and 
have  been  active  in  both   " 

The  Physicians"  Forum's  chairman  is 
Dr.  Ernest  P.  Boas,  "who  has  been  identified 
by  the  Comm.lttee  on  Cn-Amencan  Activi- 
ties as  a  member  of  eight  Conimunist-front 
organizations.  '  Mr.  Harness  said. 

"The  heads  of  both  the  New  York  and 
Washington  offices  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Nation's  Health  are  formaily  registered  with 
the  Government  as  paid  lobbyists.'  Congress- 
man Harness  said.  'Chairman  cf  the  com- 
mittee and  one  of  Its  principal  founders  is 
Michael  M  Davis,  formerly  employed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration." 

Dr  Howard  pointed  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Nation's  Health  supplied  the 
5.000  pamphlets  that  Democratic  Congress- 
man Eugene  O'Sl^livan  of  Omaha,  mailed 
to  his  constituents  in  Septem.ber  1949  "in 
franked  envelopes  at  the  taxpayers  expense  " 

Dr  HLward's  committee  is  supporting  Re- 
publican Howard  H.  Birrm  for  the  scat 
held  by  Congressman  O  Svllivan. 


Ont  of  Crisis,  a  Spirit  of  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15  ^leQislative  day  of 
Mondau,  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hate  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Out  of  Crisis,  a  Spirit  of  Unity. - 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  December  10,  1950, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-;  follows: 

Olt  of  Crisis,  a  Spirit  or  UNrrr— Again  Our 
Democeact  Demonstrates  Its  Genics  »o« 
BcRYiNC  Differences  in  a  Coumon  Caus« 

(By  Cabell  Phillips) 
Washington  —The  Eitrhty-first  Congress 
came  back  to  Washington  2  weeks  age  in  a 
pervading  feeling  of  pessimism  On  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  there  w:.<  a  feeUn? 
of      bitter      disUltiiion      and      hjpelessnc.i 
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Their  Senate  majority  bad  been  whittled 
to  tlM  Tanlahlng  point,  they  counted 
their  eaaoftltles  at  least  four  of  their 
strongest  leaders,  and  there  was  widespread 
feeling  that  their  party  had  been  repudiated. 
On  the  port  of  the  Republican*  there  was 
Jubilation,  but  their  triumph  was  tinged 
with  Tindlctlvenesa.  Policies  were  to  be  re- 
examined, whitewaahes  were  to  be  scraped 
off,  and  certain  prominent  necks  were  to  be 
guillotined  at  whatever  coat  to  decorum  and 
our  posture  before  the  world.  In  this  cli- 
mate the  spirit  of  national  unity  was  smoth- 
ered. 

With  the  change  In  war  news  came  a  dra- 
matic change  of  mood.  Recriminations 
were  hastily  deleted  from  speeches.  Re- 
pabllcan  as  well  as  Democratic  leaders  were 
summoned  to  the  White  House  and  emerged 
with  almost  humble  promises  of  cooperation 
with  the  President.  Secretary  Acheson  was 
treated  with  rare  deference  as  he  laid  the 
grim  facts  from  the  Far  Kast  before  cloeed 
MMions  of  the  forelg^n  affairs  committees. 
Arrogance  and  disillusion  were  gone.  In 
their  place  was  anxiety  and  the  realization 
that  our  Nation  hung  on  the  brink  of  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor  or  Bataan. 

Out  of  that  cataclysm  national  unity  was 
reborn.  At  leaat  it  was  for  this  lame-duck 
Congress.  Perhaps  it  was,  also,  among  all 
the  people  of  the  country,  but  one  cannot 
yet  be  sure.  Public  opinion  moves  with 
ponderous  and  unpredictable  steps. 

And  therein  He  the  ereat  questions  of 
this  hour  of  our  national  destiny.  Are  wo 
as  a  people  ready  to  lay  aside  the  hostility 
and  suspicions  we  carried  with  us  to  the  polls 
on  November  7?  Are  we  ready  to  quit  trying 
to  place  the  blame  for  our  predicament  and 
stoning  the  scapegoats  and  to  turn  to  the 
Infinitely  unplensanter  'task  of  extricating 
ourselves?  Are  we  wllllni»  to  submerge  our 
separate  remedies  and  accept  the  single  rem- 
edy of  our  national  leadership?  Are  we  at 
last  and  at  this  moment,  buffeted  and  chas- 
tened enough  to  pull  on  the  tough  armor  of 
national  unity? 

National  unity  seems  particularly  dlfflailt 
to  come  by  In  democratic  societies.  Perhaps 
it  Is  because.  In  normal  times,  we  lay  so  little 
value  upon  It.  Our  very  structure  of  govern- 
ment makes  almost  a  virtue  of  dissent.  We 
have  glorified  the  Independence  and  Integrity 
of  the  Individual  man  to  the  point  where  he 
Instinctively  resists  herding.  We  have  fought 
two  bloody  wars  against  the  fanatical  ex- 
cesses of  nationalism  and  are  dedicated  now 
to  the  doctrine  of  Internationalism.  Of 
patriotism  we  have  a  plenty.  But  national 
unity  Is  something  more  than  a  lump  In  the 
throat  St  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  waving  In  the 
sunshine. 

National  unity  Is  a  composite  of  both 
emotional  and  rational  impulses.  There  are 
three  conditions  to  its  realization. 

1.  There  must  be.  flrit.  a  ojmtnon  desire. 
It  may  be  a  de-^ire  Induced  by  need,  by 
avarice,  or  by  some  danger,  but  It  ntuat  lie 
translaUbJe  in  terms  of  the  InAvlduil 
citizen — a  desire  that  he  experiences  person- 
allv  and  Intensively. 

2.  There  must  be  a  common  faith,  faith 
In  both  the  chosen  leaders  and  the  selected 
niean.s  This  faith  must  be  given  often  at 
the  sacrifice  of  ones  own  Judgment  and  in- 
terests. It  need  not  mean  the  abandonment 
of  the  right  to  oppose,  but  It  does  deny  tlie 
right  to  obstruct  No  commander  u  goli.g 
to  win  a  war  whoce  offlcrrs  veto  hU  strategy 
and  pick  their  own  targets  while  the  bullets 
are  flying. 

3.  And  there  must  be  a  common  courape. 
ft  shared  determination  to  pay  the  price  and 
to  endure  the  surTering  that  the  winning  of 
the  objective  detnands. 

How  do  we  as  a  nation  measure  up  todiy 
with  respect  to  theM  three  imperatives  oX 
national  unity?  What  elemenu  do  we  have 
•t  huud,  and  what  are  we  lucking.' 


For  the  long  run  our  common  desire  is 
for  a  world  at  peace.  But  the  short  run 
and  urgent  goal  is  for  a  safe  release  from 
the  debacle  that  seems  to  face  tu  in  the 
Par  Bast. 

At  no  time  since  our  Involvement  In  Ko- 
rea began  have  our  people  been  as  shocked 
over  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  Inevitable 
disaster.  This  feeling  is  personal  and  In- 
tense. Thousands  of  American  families 
have  sons  and  fathers  who  are  either  dead 
or  maimed  or  who  stand  in  hourly  peril. 
There  Is  added  now  the  dread  that  the  fight- 
ing will  spread  and  be  prolonged.  Wc.  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  a  third  world  war  has  been 
triggered. 

Our  reaction  Is  universal  and  unalloyed  by 
any  divergent  loyalties  or  partisanship.  In 
the  past  we  have  had  Important  minorities 
whcse  sympathies,  for  reasons  of  nationality 
or  Ideology,  were  directed  In  part  at  least 
toward  our  enemies.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  in  this  conflict  anything  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  group  of  native  Communists 
are  so  treacheroufily  inclined. 

So  our  common  desire  for  peace  Is  In- 
duced by  that  most  powerful  of  all  motives, 
awareness  of  danger,  a  grim  knowledge  that 
cuts  across  all  boundaries  of  race,  national- 
ity and  belief. 

Our  common  faith  must,  of  necessity,  be 
placed  In  our  chosen  leaders— the  President 
and  his  chief  civilian  aisd  military  subor- 
dinates. 

A.s  Individuals  we  may  neither  respect  nor 
fully  trust  either  those  leaders  or  their  poli- 
cies. Without  question  that  Is  the  perplex- 
ity of  a  great  many  Americans  today  with 
respect  to  the  Truman  administration.  But 
that  administration  was  put  In  power  by 
the  mandate  of  a  Democratic  majority. 

That  mandate,  placed  in  their  hnnds  the 
conduct  of  our  military  and  foreign  affairs. 
We  may  rightfully  question  their  wisdom 
and  try  to  influence  their  decisions.  But 
once  those  decisions  are  made,  we  are  all. 
under  the  rules  we  live  by,  equally  obligated 
by  them. 

We  must  accept  the  premise  that  our  lead- 
ers are  acting  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
and  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect  our 
national  Interest.  Any  other  premise  In  time 
of  crisis  would  lead  to  anarchy. 

Mr.  Truman  has  demonstrated  dramati- 
cally that  he  can  command  a  Large  share  of 
the  f>eople's  faith.  One  such  occasion  was 
hLs  stunning  election  victory  In  1948.  An- 
other was  his  courageous  and  Instant  re- 
sponse to  the  first  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  last  summer.  In  each  case  there  was 
an  outpotiring  of  public  confidence  in  his 
leadership. 

Conversely,  there  have  been  plentiful  In- 
stances of  a  palpable  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence. The  recent  election  showed  the 
cumulative  effect  of  many  of  these  dis- 
agreements, specifically  in  the  conduct  of 
far  eastern  affairs,  the  presence  of  Dean 
Acheson  In  his  Cabinet  and  the  alleged  soft- 
ness of  his  administration  toward  Commu- 
nists in  Government.  And  by  an  odd  and 
ironic  twist,  there  la  developing  as  this  la 
written  some  clamor  against  his  retention 
of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  command  of 
the  military  operations  In  the  Pacific. 

But  men  alone  cannot  be  the  sole  reposi- 
tories of  our  faith.  We  must  believe,  too, 
in  the  broad  moral  principles  that  motivate 
them  and  their  policies.  These  may  elude 
us  unless  we  search  for  them,  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  stand  In  the  world  was  never 
more  complex  than  it  is  today. 

History  has  shattered  the  protective,  in- 
sular shell  within  which  we  grew  to  maturity. 
The  coey  warmth  of  our  material  and  polit- 
ical seU-sulDclency  has  been  stripped  away. 
We  stand  naked  to  the  same  harsh  winds  of 
cunfiict  that  lash  all  the  other  peoples  of  an 
interdependent  world.     Figuratively,  but  In- 


evitably, each  of  us  Is  chilled  by  the  snows 
of  Korea  and  starved  by  the  famines  in 
India. 

Faith  Is  a  nebulous  and  unstable  quantity. 
It  comes  by  Inviutlon,  not  command;  but 
fear  and  the  need  of  a  common  defense  are 
powerful  stimuli  to  Its  coming.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  it  U  reviving  for  President  Tru- 
man and  his  program  now. 

CerUilnly  the  Republican  dissenters  In 
ConTTcss.  with  only  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
have  Kiven  him  their  fealty.  Senators  Tatt 
and  Whexst,  among  others,  have  promised 
to  submerge  their  disagreements  over  policy 
and  to  abate  their  accusations  for  what  has 
happened  while  granting  him  all  the  author- 
ity he  needs  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  public  must  follow  this  lead  If  we  are 
to  have  the  faith  that  will  sustain  us  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Of  common  courage  In  times  of  stress  we 
always  have  had  an  abundance.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  it  is  less  plentiful  now. 
This  is  not  only  the  physical  courage  to  face 
danger  on  the  battlefield:  It  is  the  moral 
courasje  to  make  the  hard  decisions  and  to 
accept  the  big  and  little  sacrifices  in  which 
all  emergencies  abound.  Congress  has  not 
shied  from  Its  responsibility  to  enact  the 
hated  economic  controls  nor  the  hu?e  ap- 
propriations and  revenue  measures  which 
our  situation  demands.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  substantial  outcry  from  the  people  who 
must  shoulder  these  burdens. 

Courage  is  stimulated  by  the  magnitude  of 
danger.  The  prospects  a  fortnight  ago.  with 
the  fighting  seemingly  about  over,  was  that 
we  wculd  slacken  the  pace  of  our  defenses. 
The  temptation  to  relax  and  reexamine 
would  have  been  overpowering.  We  might 
have  lacked  the  common  courage  then  to 
continue  to  prepare  for  a  danger  we  could 
no  longer  see,  but  the  comfortable  Illusion  of 
safety  has  now  t>een  dispelled. 

Nailoixal  unity  is  not,  of  course,  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  democracy.  It,  or  rather 
its  pretext.  Is  sine  qua  non  of  the  dictator- 
ship as  well.  But  unity  In  a  slave  state  Is 
only  incideutally  a  matur  of  loyalty,  it  is 
essentially  a  product  of  discipline.  It  ii 
exacted  in  the  way  that  taxes  and  military 
service  and  production  quotas  are  exacted. 
To  withhold  It  Is  to  invite  swift  retribution. 
Devlatlonism  is  synonymous  with  treason. 

But  these  Impulses  exist,  and  having  no 
escape  hatch  through  honest  del>ate  and 
controversy,  build  up  seething  pressures  be- 
neath the  surface.  Molten  lava  needs  only 
a  tiny  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust  to  burst 
forth  as  a  volcano.  Unlike  a  democracy 
where  national  unity  has  a  tough  and  re- 
silient vitality.  In  a  totalitarian  sUte  It  can 
never  stumble  and  rise  and  w?lk  again.  The 
dissolution  that  finally  overtook  German 
nazi'-m  and  Italian  fascism  was  utter  and 
complete. 

Winston  Churchill  has  written  eloquently 
of  the  way  the  British  people,  paralyzed  by 
apathy  and  Indecision  in  the  early  months 
of  the  last  war.  suddenly  dosed  ranks  under 
the  hammer  blows  of  the  Nazi  air  blitz  to 
give  one  of  the  most  magnificent  demonstra- 
tions of  national  unity  in  all  history.    There 

are  comparable  chapters  in  our  own  story 

the  two  World  Wars,  the  early  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  when  destitution  was  the  common 
enemy,  and  again  last  Jane,  when  C;^mmu- 
nist  aggressors  burst  over  the  borders  oi  the 
free  world. 

We  have  the  capacity  for  imlted  acUon 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  will  not  use 
It  again.  We  have  a  desire  for  victory  and 
peace  and  we  have  the  requisite  courage. 
But  have  we  the  common  faith? 

National  unity  at  this  hour  is  not  jlmply 
a  qiicstiuu  of  wheiher  we  follow  an  elected 
official  named  Harry  Truman  and  the  policies 
of  his  administration.  We  doui  all  have  to 
become  Fair  Dealers  overnight  In  ordor  to 
achieve  a  united  front.    We  must  distinguish 
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b  tt»  fcaptat  MOM  am  Jafttj  la 
not  opoa  tlM  man  wtu  chances  to 
b«  In  ottce.  bot  upon  an  abatracttoo.  tb« 
Preaidenry  We  could  nrt  have  endnrcil  the 
crlaaa  at  40  national  elections  tf  this 
BoC  ao. 

Bat  we  bava  entfortd  tboaa  40 
nprlatnga  as  wctl  aa  dlaaenakRic  and 
at  a  more  grteTous  sort.  And  alwavs.  with 
tmt  tbt  OB*  mceptlap  at  the  Qni  War.  w 
have  doaed  avr  imaka.  buried  our  dtSarancaa. 
•od  f  Kxd  the  cQBunon  enemy  vttli  a 
BOO  vUL 

It  Is  a  pecnUar  fenha  w«  hat«  that 
i;«  to  cquandar  our  gnaXatx  moral 
!n  this  faahloa  aod  jr%  somehow  to  rally 
tt  tn  tiaie  to  atvart  theoittiaMa  cataerrophe. 

flrxrs.    Let  am  hope  they  are  aa  keen  as  they 
::e;:d  to  t«. 


The  Fara  Program 


ESTEKBICN  OP  RZMAF.KS 
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IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'.~E3 

Friday,  December  IS.  1355 

Ut.  WILLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 

the  pleasure  of  Tislting  a  numiaer 

of  fmrms  m  my  district,  axid  to  learn 
for  myself  the  value  of  seme  of  the  pro- 
trams  for  wh:ch  we  in  Congress  have 
appropriated  funds  and  wntcen  legisla- 
tion. What  I  sA-x  en  tiiose  fanns  made 
Be  ivroud  to  feel  ciiai  I  bad  had  seine 
smali  part  in  bringing  these  advantages 
to  t;iy  conmtuents  and  to  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  farms  I  visited  were  all  ones  where 
the  farmer  had  recciveci  kians  from  the 
Farmers  Heme  AdiainbtTatlon  so  that 
he  could  operate  his  farm,  become  an 
onmer  of  his  own  farm,  or  to  construct 
new  buildings  on  his  land.  In  every  case 
the  borrower  was  a  fanner  who,  through 
no  special  fault  of  his  own.  was  unable 
to  obtain  credit  from  the  usual  sources, 
and  would  not  have  been  able  to  oper- 
ate, buy  or  build  without  this  assistance 
from  Government. 

Yet  the  outstanding  thing  I  saw  on 
these  farms  was  not  only  the  work  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Adainistration  but 
the  evklences  of  eood  coopefmtkm  amoDC 
agricultural  aixl  other  Government  agen- 
cle&  I  saw  Government  workers  team- 
ing together  to  help  farmers,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  cooperation,  the  farmers 
were  pix)spermg.  were  taking  an  active 
park  in  tb«r  eoountty  affairs,  wpre 
becomii«  good  tialoMfW  ti  the  I6cal 
merchants,  and  were  greatly  improving 
the  agriculture  cf  their  county. 

On  the  farm  of  Maxie  Pierce  In  Ver- 
milion County,  for  example.  I  found  a 
veteran  cf  World  War  n  who  had  re- 
turned from  military  service,  married  a 
school  t«acher.  and  signed  a  contract  to 
buy  the  91 -acre  Pierce  homesite  where 
he  had  grown  up  as  a  boy.  But  MaHe 
ccntracted  for  a  little  more  than  he  real- 
ized, because  he  had  not  had  much  farm 
management  exr^nence,  and  his  term 
of  military  rrrrice  came  daring  a  period 
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wh^r:  tim  technoiogy  was 

£tcp«.    ja»ae  vaa  nmSs  o^  b^ 

had  not  kept  ap  with  modern 

while  iB  aonee.   Cofoid  the  GoMRmmnt 

help  him  kam  how  to  farm  «c8  eooogh 

so  be  oovkl  malte  the  pajmcstB  on  that 

farm?  ^ 

It  coold.  and  it 

Ifase  first 
parish  aerrke  oOeer.  Cbartai 
who  explained  to  Pierce  ttie  beocAta  cf 
on -i arm  training  programs  wfcch  had 
bcott  proYided  for  veterana  under  the  GI 
till  of  rights  we  in  Cbogren  helped  paaa. 
Then  LeBianc  introduced  Maxie  to  Paul 
A.  Bonn^oia.  the  veteran  on-Iana 
t--ain.ng  iusUuttm.  and  Pierce  was  en- 
rolled m  a  dass  which  woald  t^  teach 
him  sosae  d  the  farm  WMnagvTn  nt 
mettM^  be  bad  focgottoi  or  never 
learned  became  of  bis  military  tenrice. 

Throi«h  BottrgcoH.  Maxie  also  met 
and  teamed  to  use  tl»  servicss  of  M;ir- 
phy  VetQion.  Vermilion  Ooqpty_aggit, 
who  has  given  Pierce  many  adffitiooal 
suggc^ucns  on  wajts  to  farm  in  the  per- 
ish, crops  whicli  would  bring  best  results. 
or  ways  to  handle  livestock-  And  from 
the  county  agsnc.  P.erce  came  to  Imow 
and  kam  how  to  ure  th.3  serrecs  cf 
FMA  Field  Ag:nt  Lj-nn  Landrenau  and 
Fax-mers  Home  Administration  Euper- 
v^jr  Leonard  HoUiar. 

Landrenau  and  the  PMA  helped  Pierce 
with  Frc'olsmo  of  pasture  in:prov:-inrnt 
ty  furui-hiag  fertiliser,  seed,  and  linse. 
FHA  S-ptrvl3cr  Eclli^r  and  his  ziencj 
tclpji  Pierre  TcrSc  cut  a  ba!2.nr?d  farm 
and  he  =13  plan,  and  proTided  him  with 
credit  ajid  on-farm  instruction  to  to  the 
job  the  plan  outlined.  For  eramp^.  the 
plan  showed  that  Pierce  bad  the  best  op- 
pcrtunitj  to  succeed  tf  he  increased  h  s 
livestock  and  poultry  boidin^-  To  do 
this  he  needed  more  pastare.  The  FHA 
loan  enabled  him  to  hsy  the  necesnry 
tvestock  and  poultry,  and  to  ftaanee 
such  parts  of  his  pasture-impi.  avemaot 
program  as  were  not  covered  bv  FMA 
pasTQcnts. 

The  f-rm  and  heme  p!~--.  r"  '  "  -  'T 
FHA  ca-ed  for  scr-  ■'- "  ■  mac? 
in  the  home  end  c:  is:-  :  r~  ".  ■•  and 
Mrs.  Pierce  entered  the  picture  <hen. 
As  a  4-H  leader  at  the  Mouton  Cove 
school  where  she  taught,  Mrs.  Piertre 
was  already  well  acquainted  with  Miss 
Comtanff  tscude.  the  county  hosie 
demcmstratkiD  representative.  When 
Supervisor  Hollier  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Pierce  and  Bliss  Esctide  get  together  to 
vork  out  home  problems,  there  was  no 
problem  tn  working  out  this  arrange- 
ment. 

One  of  the  things  Jlrs.  P-erc3  was  most 
interested  in  was  a  new  home.  Work- 
ing in  her  old  hcnne — a  country  cabin — 
would  ntv^r  be  easy  or  particularly  suc- 
cessful. And  Miss  Escude  pointed  out 
that  the  same  agency  which  had  loaned 
the  Korce  family  money  to  buy  live- 
stock and  potiltrj-  would  also  loan  them 
additional  funds  to  build  the  new  house 
the  family  deserved.  The  Pierces  went 
back  to  Supervisor  HoUier  with  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  could  be  done  cr 
not.  and  ^ain  th  ?  answer  was  yes.  Late 
in  1S49  we  in  Congress  had  wiitten  into 


the  H ' 
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1      ur  see.  that  makes  seven  different 

G:-       -  nt    pxrple    or   agencies    who 
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needed  troinins  and  help  to  make  i*  c- 
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Uaxle  has  already  boBI  bfs  calQe  herd 

to  U  head,  and  in  addWea  has  a  rf>-^j5- 
tered  Brahma  boB  to  buprote  tt.  He  has 
a  fine  laybig  flock  of  ar)  hens.  H?  has 
good  OQUlpaBeot.  a  weB-dereieped  pas- 
ture, good  crops.  In  addftioa  to  the  ^w 
house  there  is  a  new  poultry  house  Maxie 
boilt  hiBBelf  from  aMtcrial  sawed  ofl  Ua 
farm.  Not  only  his  home  but  Uie  poultry 
hoQse.  too.  are  ecuipp?d  with  running 
water  and  dectrtetty.  Mrs.  Pierce  has  a 
sanitary  sewage  disposal  unit,  an  electric 
range,  an  atitocaatlc  hot- water  heater, 
and  a  deep  frees?  among  ber  many  new 
home  feBproTRDcnta. 

irr  Speaker.  I  have  d-relt  on  th?  case 
cf  Maxie  P»rce  at  some  length  to  dem- 
OBStrate  bow  the  farm  program  worts, 
to  tie  in  the  8  ctirities  of  the  sercral  agm- 
cies  involved,  and  to  sbxjw  the  i^pleBfld 
iiryg^yWKh  cooperation  aind  teamwork  ex- 
feting  amon:  t^e  local  heads  of  and  all 
workers  m  these  a-^enciei,  both  in  the 
cSce  and  m  the  field.  But.  Mr.  Spe&kar. 
the  case  of  Maxie  Pierce  is  not  .ere 

spectacular  than  all  the  other  :.  ^.....s  I 
visited  en  the  grotmd.  P,ather.  :t  is 
merely  an  illustration  cf  the  success  cf 
th?  program.  Time  wiH  iKrt  permit  a 
full  discussion  of  each  cas?.  but  in?naon 
must  be  made  of  all  of  them. 

For  instance,  in  Vermilion  Parish  I 
also  visited  the  prtjspercus  farm  cf  Ber- 
nard LeBianc.  who  iias  the  f.rst  man  to 
receive  a  farm  hcusin?  loan  in  that 
parish. 

I  enjoyed  talking  with  Clyde  Boudcin. 
a  successful  dairyman,  who.  with  the 
helD  of  frlcn:fs  in  the  c-'n—.i—  .y.  was 
tuuding  a  new  hems  en  his  laxti. 
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Because  of  his  untiring  energy-  Edier 
Bares  has  paid  up  his  loan  in  full.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  large  rice  farmers  near 
Abbeville,  equipped  w.lh  the  best  up-to- 
date  mechanical  farm  implements,  in- 
cluding a  deep  well  running  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  construct  an^servin? 
not  only  his  own  farm  but  irrigating 
rice  fields  surrounding  his  property. 

W.thoul  disparagement  to  the  others. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
and  more  comlorUble  and  well-appoint- 
ed farm  home  than  that  of  Whitney 
LeBlanc.  The  whitewashed  barns,  the 
strong  fences  on  his  farm  bespeak  the 
determination,  thrift,  and  industry  of 
Whitnev  LeBlanc  and  his  helpful  wife. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  own  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  dair^'  cattle  which  has 
come  to  my  obseiTation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  said  about 
Vermilion  Parish  holds  true  for  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish.  Keen  competition  for  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  program 
exists  between  Leonard  Hollier  of  Ver- 
milion Parish  and  Owen  J.  Resweber. 
Countv  Supervisor  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  St  Martin  Parish.  I 
must  refrain  from  judging  th§  resul.s 
because  I  come  from  St.  Martin  Pari.'-h 
and  might  be  tempted  to  exaggerate  the 
fine  work  of  Mr.  Resweber.  in  coop2ra- 
tion  with  the  other  agencies  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Then  too.  prior  -.o 
being  elected  to  this  body  I  was  attorn(;y 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
St  Martin  Parish  for  some  15  years  and 
I  naturally  have  come  in  closer  contact 
with  Mr.  Resweber  and  all  of  his  ve:y 
competent  force,  in  the  office  and  field. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Resweber  and 
with  Alexi.-i  Delahoussaye.  Adelma  Cor- 
mier, and  Robert  Champagne,  members 
of  the  local  beard.  I  also  visited  bor- 
rowers in  St.  Martin  Parish.  Mr.  Ephis 
Chataignier.  Mr.  Victor  Russo.  and  Mr. 
Andre  Delahoussaye  were  born  and 
reared  on  farms.  They  experienced  the 
drudgery  of  share-croppers  until  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  acquire  their  own 
farms.  To  me  the  thrill  and  independ- 
ence of  private  ownership  these  three  are 
experiencing  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive part  of  my  tour. 

Yes:  we  also  vis.ted  Junius  Lee.  a 
Ne?ro  tenant  and  operating  loan  bor- 
rower. Junius  Lee's  children  are  af- 
forded all  the  facihties  of  the  spend  d 
educational  system  in  my  parish,  where 
we  draw  no  distinction  in  opportunity 
for  work,  fcr  private  ownership,  and  for 
education.  Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  a  cer- 
tain misinfcnr.ed  few  who  would  change 
a  way  cf  life  and  grapple  with  problems 
they  know  nothing  about. 

To  me.  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success 
of  the  families  I  visited  was  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  who  loaned 
the-  e  famil!es  the  money  to  make  their 
improvemenl-s  possible,  and  who  help<'d 
to  show  them  how  to  do  a  better  farm 
and  home-management  job  Many  of 
the  services  provided  by  other  agencies 
would  be  of  lesser  value  to  the::e  farmei-s 
unle  s  some  way  was  provided  for  the 
fam.ly  to  get  the  money  needed  to  pat 


their  plans  Into  effect.  Take  the  on- 
farm  training  program,  for  example. 
Thousands  of  veterans  are  being  grad- 
uated from  this  training  program  each 
month,  ready  to  begin  careers  as  farm- 
ers. Their  training  has  been  good,  and 
they  assuredly  could  do  the  job.  But 
they  need  money  to  buy  a  farm  of  their 
own.  or  to  stock  and  equip  one  they 
might  rent.  Most  of  these  graduates, 
however,  have  not  been  able  to  save  up 
enough  money  during  their  military 
service  or  their  training  periods  to  make 
the  necessary  down  paym.ent  on  a  farm 
or  to  qualify  them  for  bank  credit.  The 
Farmers  Home  steps  into  this  breach 
and  provides  the  credit  the  families 
need.  They  do  more — they  help  the  bor- 
rower past  the  first  "rough  spots"  of  his 
farming  by  working  out  sound  farm  and 
home  plans  for  him.  and  by  visiting  him 
on  his  farm  to  help  with  specific  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Spencer.  Louisiana  S^ate 
director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, gave  me  some  figures  which 
show  how  much  this  program  has  helped 
Louisiana  farmers,  and  in  reading  them 
I  am  again  proud  that  I  had  some  small 
part  in  helping  to  make  it  possible.  Let 
me  cite  them  for  you. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
in  Louis. ana  makes  two  kinds  of  loans 
which  help  farmers  operate  their  farms. 
and  three  kinds  which  help  buy  farms 
or  improve  farms  they  own.  Of  the 
operating  loans,  the  usual  type  are  made 
to  larmers  to  help  them  obtain  the 
seed.  feed.  livestocK.  equipment,  or  fer- 
tilizers needed  to  adjust  their  farming 
programs  to  a  more  economical  basis. 
The  second  type  are  emergency  loans 
made  to  persons  who  have  suffered  some 
major  farm  disaster,  and  need  credit  to 
continue  in  production  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Most  of  these  operating 
loans  are  repayable  In  up  to  5  years,  and 
the  borrower  is  charged  5  percent  inter- 
est on  the  unpaid  portion.  In  Louisiana 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  had 
leaned  S45  367.528.  They  made  158.626 
loans  to  Louisiana  farmers  to  make  ad- 
justments; and  had  loaned  an  additional 
$634,993  as  production-disaster  loans. 
Of  this  amount  loaned,  by  September 
33  the  agency  had  already  collected 
$38,073  819.  and  since  they  are  5-year 
loans,  much  of  the  balance  has  not  yet 
come  due.  Considering  that  these  are 
loans  made  to  families  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  credit  from  other  sources,  this 
repayment  record  is  exceptional. 

The  FHA  is  also  collecting  on  old  loans 
made  by  the  Emergency  Seed  and  Feed 
Loan  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration for  operating  purposes,  al- 
though these  emergency  loans  are  no 
longer  made.  In  Louisiana  232.794 
loans  of  this  type  were  made.  $20,657,136 
loaned,  and  $19,487,133  already  collected. 

Real-estate  loans  of  three  different 
tyF>es  are  made.  One  of  these  is  a  di- 
rect. 100-percent  loan  made  by  the 
agency  to  a  farmer  to  enable  him  to 
buy  a  family-type  farm  of  his  own.  or 
to  enlarge  or  develop  one  he  already  owns 
to  family-size.  It  also  insures  similar 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  where  the 


borrower  is  able  to  make  a  10-percent 
down  payment :  and  for  the  past  year  it 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  make 
housing  loans  such  as  the  Pierce  family 
used  to  build  their  new  home. 

In  Louisiana,  the  agency  has  loaned 
$11,246,126  to  2.198  farm  families  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  farms  of  their  own. 
OI  the  recent  loans  made.  100  percent 
have  been  to  veterans.  It  has  also  in- 
sured $217,620  in  loans  to  36  Louisiana 
farmers,  where  the  loan  was  made  by  a 
private  lender.  It  has  made  186  loans 
during  the  past  year  to  Louisiana  fam- 
ilies to  build  new  dwellings  and  other 
farm  buildings,  or  to  remodel  existing 
buildings,  and  these  loans  have  amount- 
ed to  Sl.280.780.  During  the  year.  817 
Louisiana  farmers  applied  for  these 
housing  loans,  and  many  of  these  appli- 
cations are  now  bein,;  approved. 

The  real-estate  loans  have  been  well 
repaid,  too.  Borrowers  have  up  to  40 
>ears  in  which  to  repay  their  loans,  and 
no  part  of  the  program  has  been  In  op- 
eration more  than  12  years.  The  Insured 
mortgage  program  did  not  become  effec- 
tive until  1948  when  we  in  Congress  made 
some  changes  in  the  original  legislation 
passed  in  1946.  and  so  this  program  is 
only  about  2  years  old  in  actual  practice. 
Yet  $6,264,394— about  half  of  the  total 
loaned — has  already  been  repaid.  Al- 
most 1.000  of  the  borrowers  have  repaid 
their  loans  in  full— thirty  or  more  years 
ahead  of  schedule.  For  example,  Benny 
Knight  of  Lafouche  Parish  repaid  his 
farm  purchase  loan  in  7  years  although 
he  might  have  taken  40.  And  over  in 
Lafayette  Parish  Eddie  Menard  took  over 
a  farm  in  1947  on  which  many  people 
said  he  would  starve,  using  an  FHA  loan 
to  finance  his  purchase,  and  now  he  has 
boosted  his  net  worth  by  $10,000  in  3 
years,  and  he  has  repaid  8  years'  pay- 
ments already  in  the  3  years  he  has  op- 
erated It.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adelma  Cor- 
mier, of  Breaux  Bridge,  repaid  their  farm 
purchase  loan  In  8  years  Instead  of  40, 
and  today  have  a  widely  diversific^d  farm 
program  which  includes  sugarcane,  cot- 
ton, cabbage,  and  shallots  as  crops,  and 
an  excellent  soil -conservation  program 
to  preserve  their  land  for  the  future  use 
of  Rodney,  their  17-year-old  son,  who  as 
a  member  of  the  Future  Farmers  is  mak- 
ing a  good  record  for  himself  as  a  pro- 
spective successful  farmer  of  the  next  few 
years. 

His  loan  repaid.  Cormier  is  nov  help- 
ing other  farmers  in  St.  Martin  Parish 
obtain  the  same  advantages  he  has  re- 
ceived. One  reason  the  FHA  Icaiis  have 
been  so  successful  In  Louisiana  is  that, 
before  any  loan  is  made,  a  committee  of 
three  local  farmers  must  approve  the 
prospective  borrower.  For  the  past  2 
>ears  Cormier  has  been  one  of  these 
three  committeemen  for  the  parish,  and 
he  not  only  helps  approve  applicants 
but  also  visits  the  farms  of  borrov/ers  to 
pass  on  to  them  some  of  the  lessons  he 
has  learned  during  his  10  years  of  farm 
ownership. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  LoUiSiana  is 
well  above  the  average  of  the  Nation  in 
collections,  so  the  parishes  in  the  Third 
District  of  Louisiana  and  especially  the 

parishes  of  Vermilion  and  St.  Martin 
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are  above  the  splendid  State-viide  rec- 
ord.   Let  me  illustrate: 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  total 
amount  loaned  imder  the  production  and 
subsistence  loan  program  and  the  u)tal 
amoimt  collected  en  these  loans  from 
July  1.  1946.  to  December  12.  1950,  in  St. 
Martin  Parish; 


More  Power  for  America 


Year           ^ 

ToUl 
\omaa 

ColiPrted 

July  1.  l»*-i.  to  June  30.  ld47 

July  1,  1W7.  U>  June  3fi.  IWft 

July  1,  IMK  to  June  »\  1M9 

Jtjly  1,  1W9.  to  June  30,  i960 

29. 7W 
4%  145 
52,2a 

>S62,flaEb40 

•  4fi.  557. 68 

42. 54a  57 

»3.S»B.9fi 

Total 

171.  &U 

17ii,3«i.70 

'  The  rea.«r>n  the  fipiirM  r<'rir>.«(»nfing  amoant  collected 
dnrinc  IWMr  airi  ;  i  '..irf>7  tlian  the  an:ount 
hWMd  h  becau.'*  hour  wtrr  niHiie  prior  tu  Ihe 

IM6  iHsl  year  bad  in>tailnumts  maturing  during  tb« 
next  4  yean. 

*  Tkii  tguTT  r«>pre9vnt<  the  amount  collected  on  1M»- 
SO  loans  at  of  Dec.  12,  lUoO. 

Approximately  500  farm  families  re- 
ceived operating  loans  from  Jaly  1,  1946, 
to  June  30.  1950.  The  record  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish  in  respect  to  other  types  of 
loans  is  equally  impressive.  And  here  is 
the  record  of  Vermilion  Parish : 
Operating  loans   under  Farmers  Home  Ad- 

ministration  from  Dec.  31.  1946.  through 

Dec.  10.  1950 

Total  amount  of  loans $222.  276  00 

ToUl  amount  of  collections $218,  576.  09 

Approximate  number  of  families 

•asisted   450 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  the  above,  that 
of  the  amount  loaned,  there  is  a  sizable 
amount  that  has  not  yet  matured,  as  in 
some  cases  the  payments  on  farm  equip- 
ment, dairy  cow.s.  and  so  forth,  has  been 
scheduled  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years. 
Farm  cicnership  loans 

Total  amount  of  loans $251,512  00 

icul  amount  of  collecttona $190,373.95 

Total  number  of  loana 34 

Number  loans  paid  In  full 14 

Nineteen  of  the  20  unpaid  loans  are 
well  ahead  of  schedule.  The  other  loan 
is  $171.17  behind  schedule.  This  is  due 
to  changing  crop  conditions,  and  the 
f:  rm  had  to  be  compleleb'  reorganized  to 
meet  these  changing  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  dark  and 
uncertain  days.  Gentlemen  may  cry 
peace,  peace,  but  tliere  is  no  peace.  We 
are  in  a  shooting  war  in  Korea  and  the 
conflagration  could  suddenly  engulf  the 
earth.  We  will  continue  to  hope  and 
pray  that  time  will  soon  bleach  the  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty  into  light  and 
peace,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  be 
prepared  for  an>'  eventuality.  The  an- 
swer to  communism  is  free  and  compe- 
titive enterprise  and  private  ownership 
of  prop>erty  by  all  heads  of  families. 
Give  me  a  community  with  the  greatest 
number  of  farmers  owning  their  own 
farms,  and  I  will  show  you  a  communi- 
ty with  the  greatest  amount  of  pros- 
perity, contentment,  and  civic  piide.  It 
is  such  communities  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  recently  and  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALITOBNL4 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TI\"ES 

Friday,  December  15,  1950 

Mr.  POLTJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president.  General 
Electric  Co..  entitled  "More  Power  for 
America."  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  5. 
1950: 

More  Power  roa  .\mekica 
(By  Charles  E.  WUson) 

There  is  probably  no  better  way  in  which 
I  can  Indicate  my  regard  and  my  honest 
respect  for  the  institution  of  the  National 
I*ress  club,  and  the  hard-working  individuals 
who  compose  it.  than  by  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  my  subject  without  indulging  in 
any  compliments,  pleasant  though  that 
might  t>e  for  me.  One  of  the  things  I  bore 
away  with  me  from  my  War  Production 
Board  days  Is  that  talk  in  Washington  is  not 
cheap,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  It  can  be 
very  costly.  I  should  like  to  use  as  much  re- 
straint as  possible  In  spending  It  here  to- 
day. Please  accept  my  apology,  also,  for 
reading  what  I  have  to  say.  but  we  shall  be 
dealing  largely  In  facts,  figtires,  and  esti- 
mates based  on  careful  research,  and  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage  that  I  do  not  trust 
these  to  my  memory. 

My  subject  Is  electric  power.  It  was  said 
last  May  that  In  the  United  States  today 
the  political  setting  Is  conducive  to  rising 
economic  activity,  our  policy  being  one  of 
maximum  employment  at  home  plus  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  the  improvement 
of  security  abroad.  The  role  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Implementing  of  this  policy, 
has  continued  to  grow,  as  you  know,  and  one 
of  the  effects  has  been  to  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  private  business.  Business  has  com- 
plained and  fought  back  against  that  p.-es- 
sure,  but  happily  In  the  process  it  did  not 
dare  to  relax  and  it  fought  back  with  its 
best  weapons — intelligent  and  courageous 
expansion,  continued  scientific  and  economic 
research.  Improved  communication  with  its 
employees  and  Its  public,  and  greater  pro- 
ductive ecaciency.  Courage,  in  this  case,  was 
not  mere  words,  but  the  Investment  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  new  plants  and  machines. 

Wi*h  the  summer  came  the  shock  ol  Korea 
and  the  first  clear  glimpse  of  the  calculated 
and  malignant  forces  of  aggression.  That 
shock  set  otf — authentically  but  a  little  late 
as  usual — our  present  national  security  pro- 
gram, and  the  effects  of  Implications  of  it 
are  mouiitine  by  the  hour.  This  is  a  curious 
kind  of  hot-co!d  picture,  as  newsmen  well 
know,  with  all  of  the  planning  by  Govern- 
ment and  business  that  we  associate  with  a 
full-sc.ile  war  effort,  but  with  no  full-scale 
war.  We  have  the  tragedy  of  30.000  casual- 
ties, and  so  far  not  even  an  official  de- 
nunciation of  the  guilty  parties,  but  It  Is 
not  a  full-scale  war.  But  there  Is  war  enough 
to  Intensify  certain  Important  Issues — the 
issues  of  manpower,  materials,  and  produc- 
tivity. Perhaps  we  are  being  given  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity,  not  granted  last 
time,  to  count  our  money,  our  men,  our 
resources,  and  our  facilities. 


And  so  we  come  to  electric  power,  which  to 
at  the  same  time  a  vital  material  or  com- 
modity and  a  dynanaic  ir^trunier.t  or  tool  by 
which  it  Is  possible  to  increase  our  prcxiuc- 
tivity.  It  is  a  two-e<ik;ed  sword,  or  a  doubJe- 
bladed  plowshare,  as  you  pleads*,  ar.d  whUe 
this  dual  quality  adds  to  it£  value,  it  also 
tends  to  trip  up  the  s'.atisticlan  and  the  un- 
familiar adininistratcr.  Not  for  one  m  ment 
da  I  feel  that  members  of  the  press  also 
would  fall  into  tliese  traps,  but  so  tha'  we 
can  all  start  even,  let  me  just  nin  through 
the  bare  fundamentals — the  blocking  and 
tackling  of  the  subject,  so  to  speak  The 
basic  power  luut  is  the  watt;  a  kUcwatt  Is  a 
thousand  watu«:  and  a  kUowitt-hcui  is  the 
using  up  of  a  thousand  watt*  of  electricity 
for  an  hour,  which  is  what  you  do  if  you 
bum  10  100-watt  incandescent  lamps  for  an 
hour,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents.  Eectric 
generating  equipment  is  rated  In  kilowatts — 
a  25.0C0-kiIowatt  turbine,  for  example — 
while  electric  current  is  produced  and  sold 
in  terms  of  kilowatt-hcurs. 

Certain  of  our  Government  bureaus  have 
been  among  those  clEimuig  that  as  we  crank 
up  our  delei;se  program  and  bring  it  to 
speed,  we  are  going  to  have  a  serious  p>ower 
fchortage,  unless  something  drastic  is  done 
to  prevent  it.  Spokesmen  for  the  private 
utilities  say  this  isn't  so.  In  Government 
parlance,  that  "someihing  drastic'  usually 
means  more  puDlic  power  projects  You 
might  rightly  conclude  that  the  gentlemen 
en  both  Sides  ct  this  question  are  uiteresied 
parties.  Perhaps  the  electrical  manufacturer 
is  also  an  interested  party,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference: he  is  the  fellow  who  has  to  make 
the  machines,  regardless  of  who  o[)erates 
them,  and  he  is  therefore  interested  primarily 
in  getting  the  facts.  If  his  facts  and  his 
surveys  and  his  estimates  are  wrong,  he  la 
likely  to  go  out  of  business.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  that  I  am  oflermg 
you.  therefore.  Here  is  that  considered 
judgment:  let  me  give  you  the  conclusions 
first,  and  then  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
reasons : 

We  believe  the  electric  utility  lndtistr>-  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  forecasting,  plan- 
ning, and  preparing  to  take  care  of  the  coun- 
try's power  requirements.  The  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  has  also  Jorecast 
and  p'aruied  very  carefully;  it  has  provided 
the  facilities  and  It  has  produced  the  power 
sujjply  equipment  needed.  There  Is  today 
enoueh  p>ower  to  meet  present  needs  with  a 
safe  reserve  margin.  There  will  contir.ve  to 
be  enough  power  to  meet  anticipated  needs  if 
the  equipment — now  on  order  and  planned — 
Is  built  and  installed  as  scheduled,  deFpite  a 
shift  to  a  partial  war  economy.  There  will 
be.  In  our  judgment,  no  power  shortafe  un- 
less one  or  more  of  the  following  things 
happen: 

1.  If  major  war  production  projects,  such 
as  aluminum  plants  or  special  new  bomb 
projects,  are  heedlessly  located  In  sections  of 
the  country  where  power  can't  be  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

2.  If  the  present  manufacturing  facilities 
for  utility  power  supply  equipment  are  di- 
verted to  other  purposes,  thus  delaying  pro- 
duction schedules  of  equipment  already  on 
order. 

3.  If  the  material*  necessary  to  producing 
this  equipment  are  net  made  available  as  a 
vital  part  of   the  over-ail  defense  program. 

What  is  cur  basis  for  this  thinking?  First 
off,  let  me  say  that  we  must  believe  this.  In 
the  General  Eectric  Co  ,  because  all  of  our 
production  planning  and  budgeting  ere  based 
on  these  figures.  We  estimate  that  all  de- 
fense expenditures  will  Increase  from  the 
$12,000,000,000  of  1949  to  about  forty-six  bU- 
lions  in  1952.  dropping  back  to  abcut  Jorty- 
one   billions  in  1903.     We   are  as.sumir.g  ftiU 
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cmplojnnent.  capacity  operetlon  of  all  IndUA- 
try.  and  continuing  indiistrlal  expansion 
Uiroiigh  1953.  We  have  factored  In  all  tfce 
plana  and  commitment's  for  war  prcducUon 
Xh->t  are  known,  plus  a  heavy  production  of 
elTillan  goods  We  are  assuming  some 
len^^enlng  of  the  workweek.  Ih  estimat- 
ing power  requirements  we  are  here  consider - 
t%  what  practically  amounts  to  a  wartime 
ler?!  of  Industrial  actl>-1ty. 

On  the  basis  ouUlned  here  wc  find  there 
is  Indicated  for  1933  a  power  load,  or  tcial 
demand,  of  416  000.000.000  kilowatt-hours. 
This  U  43  percent  higher  than  tn  1949.  We 
estimate  the  peak  load,  or  the  largest  de- 
mand that  will  ever  t)e  made  for  electricity 
at  a  given  tim?,  to  be  T7.4O0.0O0  of  kilowatts 
In  1953.  or  37  percent  higher  than  In  1949. 
Incidentally,  on  a  comparable  basis,  these 
flgtires  are  within  1  percent  of  the  figures 
recently  published  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  althorgh  we  arrived  at  them  In- 
dependently, These  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  demand  that  should  be  made  upon  us. 

With  the  power -generating  equipment  that 
has  already  been  scheduled  by  the  electrical 
manufacturing  Indtistry  through  the  first 
half  of  1953.  and  assuming  that  the  suppliers 
of  power  are  permitted  to  install  the  addi- 
tional capacity  they  have  planned  for  the 
last  half  of  that  year,  the  Nation  will  have 
a  margin  cf  reserve  generating  capacity  20 
percent  above  the  estimated  load  peak  In 
1953  I  think  you  will  find  this  fact  Im- 
portant: In  order  to  wlp>e  out  this  margin 
of  reserve,  we  wovild  have  to  see  a  growth 
of  the  electrical  load  through  1953  almost 
double  (actually  95  percent  moret  the  In- 
crease of  87.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  we 
have  estimated  for  this  1950-53  period. 

Incidentally  our  estimates  of  power  re- 
qulremen's  are  baaed  on  median  hydro  con- 
ditions— drought  would  cut  the  margin  of 
reserve  capacity  but  would  not  wipe  it  out. 
Of  course,  some  people  think  we  have  an  an- 
swer for  that  at  Schenectady,  too.  as  we  can 
always  call  in  our  artificial  rainmakers.  Se- 
riously, if  It  were  not  for  one  or  two  regions 
that  are  low.  we  would  realize  our  objec- 
tlv*  of  a  25  percent  reserve  margin  in  1953 
Instead  of  20  percent. 

SuppKJse  war  production  should  be  ex- 
panded beyond  the  levels  forecast  here — 
would  there  be  sulBcient  electric  power  to 
Bupport  the  added  manpower  available?  Let 
tia  assume  that  we  retain  a  reserve  of  5 
percent  cf  electric  utility  generating  capac- 
ity, to  take  care  of  breakdowns,  and  devote 
all  the  rest  of  the  estimated  1932  margin  to. 
Increasing  production.  This  Is  using  the 
honw  to  invoke  the  cart,  if  you  follow  me. 
but  in  that  ca£e  industrial  production  would 
be  at  a  level  which  would  require  5.700.000, 
or  33  p3:c3nl.  more  manufactu-'lng  em- 
ployees than  today's  high  level,  working  42 
IkOim  a  week.  And  If  they  work  45  hours 
a  week,  the  peah  In  the  last  war.  we  would 
still  need  4.300.000,  or  30  percent,  more 
people.  The  labor  force  is  growing  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  a  year.  We  are  al- 
re.dy  In  a  situation  of  almost  full  employ- 
ment, ard.  acrcroing  to  the  figures  In  last 
week's  United  States  News,  adding  less  than 
another  3.000.000  will  achieve  peak  defense 
production  planned  for  the  end  of  1951.  Si- 
multaneously we  are  driving  for  a  3,000.000- 
man  fighting  force.  It  wr)Uld  appear,  there- 
fore, that  manpower — not  electric  power^ 
would  be  the  bottleneck  In  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
although  the  electric  Industry  must  have 
enotigh  generating  equipment  available  to 
meet  the  peak  demand,  even  If  it  lasts  but 
minutes  or  hours,  this  capacity  Is  not  needed 
for  a  large  part  of  a  normal  one-shift  day. 
Much  of  it  can  be  put  to  work  for  many  more 
hou.-s.  For  three  shifts  the  capacity  is 
theoretically  tripled,  aithcugb  from  a  prac- 


tical production  standpoint  a  third  shift 
never  actually  delivers  its  theoretical  quota. 
Also,  total  power  demand  dcjes  not  Increase 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power  going 
into  defense  production.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  added  defense  demand  comes  about 
automatically  as  a  result  of  the  diversion  of 
manpower  and  materials:  either  of  these  Is 
more  llliely  to  cause  bottlenecks. 

There  is  not  time  enough  here  to  discuss 
the  relation  of  power  to  the  production  of 
all  mlnum  or  steel.  Aluminum,  which  re- 
quires about  a  million  kilowatts  of  installed 
capacity  to  produce  a  billion  pounds  a  year, 
is  still  not  in  my  judgment  going  to  be  any 
thre?.t  to  our  present  cz  potential  pcwer- 
prcduciicn  resources.  The  steel  Industry  has 
also  done  a  fine  Job  of  providing  needed  ca- 
pacity and  is  on  the  w.^y  to  improving  that 
job.  I  think  the  Important  thing  to  re- 
member— and  it  seems  to  b?  the  thing  so 
often  Qverlocked  in  Government  planning — 
is  that  tl^ere  are  really  no  absolute  limita- 
tions on  our  ability  to  produce  in  peace  or 
war:  the  limitations  are  relative  ones — the 
relation  of  manpower  and  materials  and  fa- 
cilities and  electric  power  to  each  other. 

So  far  we  have  talked  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  power  demand  end  the  ability  of 
the  electric  companies  to  meet  It.  Here  are 
seme  r.gurcs  from  the  manufacturing  point 
of  vi^v..  Otir  Industry  will  ship  to  these 
companies  in  the  3  years  1950  through  1952, 
based  on  coders  already  scheduled,  21,300.000 
kllov.atts  of  electric  generating  equipment. 
In  19:3  thej  will  need  another  7.000.0C0  kilo- 
watts, and  the  lndu:itry  will  supply  that. 

To  cover  utility  and  other  needs.  Including 
Industrial  and  export,  we  will  have  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  ll.OOO.OCO  kilowatts  In 
1952.  and  General  K'ectrlc  alone  will  be  able 
to  supply  5.200.000  kilowatts.  Our  ca  saclty 
for  large  steam  turbines  alone  has  gone  up 
60  percent  In  the  last  10  years,  thanks  to  a 
new  $30,000,000  turbine  plant,  covering  20 
acr^s  of  land  at  Schenectady,  completed  in 
1949.  and  which  I  thought  for  a  time  might 
be  dubbed  "Wilsons  folly."  Today  General 
Electric  can  prcducc  more  electric  generat- 
ing equipment  than  the  entire  industry  pro- 
duced before  the  war.  and  twice  as  much  as 
we  produced  before  the  war. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  more  figure,  be- 
cause It  leads  Into  a  statement  I  made  In 
the  beginning.  In  World  War  II  General 
Electric  alone  produced  28  000,000  horreoiw- 
er  cf  ship-propulsion  equipment,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  45  percent  of  the  total  In- 
stalled capacity  of  our  electric  companies  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  You  will  recall 
that.  In  forecasting  that  there  would  be  no 
pwwer  shortage,  I  stressed  the  fact  that  one 
condition  would  be  that  present  facilities 
for  b'ulldlng  generating  equipment  for  utili- 
ties must  not  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
The  proi.:ram  I  have  outlined  does  not  pro- 
vide generating  equipment  for  the  N<»vy  and 
merchant  marine,  for  portable  power  units, 
or  other  special  uses.  This  Is  an  extra  job. 
To  meke  this  equipment  requires  a  different 
kind  of  plant,  and  it  must  b?  planned  well 
in  advance  of  specific  demands  for  produc- 
tion. If  it  is  not  built  in  advance,  it  will  be 
ready  too  lat«  and  will  cost  more.  For  ex- 
ample, to  obtain  the  same  production  facili- 
ties In  a  2>2-year  period  instead  of  a  4-year 
period  a  plant  of  2.3CO,CO0  square  feet  would 
be  needed,  instead  of  one  of  750.000  square 
feet  The  only  way  to  meet  such  a  de- 
mand Is  to  provide  entirely  new  facilities 
for  it.  not  to  divert  existing  facilities  sched- 
uled to  meet  the  demands  of  the  electric 
companies.  General  Electric  Is  prepared  to 
establish  these  facilities — In  fact,  we  pre- 
sented such  a  plan  last  week  to  the  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission 

It  la  my  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  this  tremendously  Important 


subject  of  electric  power,  and  its  role  in  the 
unfolding  picture  of  American  productivity 
and  American  security.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  you  people  here  understand  and 
share  my  convictions  In  this  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  some  reasons.  In  these  facts  and 
figures,  for  putting  your  confiilcnce  In  the 
ability  and  vision  of  a  great  American  in- 
dustry. By  the  very  nature  of  our  b'oslness, 
electrical  manufacturers  and  elestrlc  utili- 
ties have  always  had  to  be  out  aire,  d  in  the 
drive  to  achieve  greater  productivity  for  the 
United  States.  We  always  have  been— we 
were  In  the  last  war— and  we  are  today.  We 
Intend  to  stay  ahead. 

FACTS    AND    nCURES    RELATIVE    TO    MB     WILSON'S 
STATES*?:  NT 

Anticipated  defense  expenditures 
|G  E  rstimates.  in  billions  of  doUars] 
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(Federal  Reserve  Board  Index,  1935- 
39:=  100] 

Index 

1949 - 176 

1950 - 197 

1951 220 

1952.. 230 

1953--- 225 

Load,  peak,  reserve 

E.stimated  power  load  for  1953.  416.000.000.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  (43  percent  higher  than 
1949). 

Estimated  peak  load  for  1953,  77.4O0.0C0 
kilowatts  (37  percent  higher  than  1949). 

Estimated  reserve  generating  capability 
over  19i3  peak,  20  percent. 

Power-load  growth 
(In  billions  of  kilowatt  houn!| 
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Estimated  increase  in  Industrial  produc- 
tion from  1950-53  is  17  percnt.  compared 
with  92  percent  from  1940-43.  while  the 
growth  in  power  sales  relative  to  production 
is  expected  to  be  substantially  greater  than 
in  World  War  II. 

Capacity  for  manufacture  of  generating 
equipment 

The  industry  is  turning  out  generating 
equipment  of  all  l.lnds  at  a  rate  of  6,855.S00 
kilowatts  per  year  in  1950,  of  v  hich  6.074.0J0 
kilowatts  Is  for  private  utilities. 

Capacity  for  1952  U  ll.OCO.COO  kilowatts 
(5.200,000  kilowatu  is  General  Electric)  with 
8,316,000  kilowatts  scheduled  as  of  October  1. 
Open  capacity  is  700,000  kilowatts  for  large 
steam  turbines  (lO.COO  kilowatts  and  up). 
840,000  kilowatts  for  hydroelectric  machines, 
and  1.2C0.OCO  kilowatts  for  Email  steam  tur- 
bines (u:ider  lO.COD  kllow.  tl»). 

(Sourc::   SEI  Survey  of  Manufacturers.) 
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Large  stvam  tvrbive^  srh'dulrd  for  rhipment 
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18».._ 
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37J.«» 

l,3S6,fi» 
/72,500 

hr 

5.»7,  !«*) 
6. 2(1.1 000 

!(«.. 

6,U66,dUU 

This  Information  (from  EEI  Survev)  plus 
scheduled  shipments  of  hydroelectric  equip- 
ment, plus  estimated  shipments  of  steam 
turbines  under  10.000  kw  and  Internal  com- 
bustion generators.  Indicates  that  total  ship- 
ments of  generating  equipment  to  utilities 
la  1950-52  will  be  as  follows; 

Kilowatts 

1950 6.  270.  000 

1951 --      6.  550,  000 

1952 8,  480.  000 


Total 


.-  21.300,  000 


From  Pearl  Harbor  to  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TKi-  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1950 

Ite.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der una  nimou.s  consent  lo  exirnd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendi"'  of  the  Record.  I 
include  an  article  by  William  Henry 
Chamberlin.  from  the  Human  Events, 
showing  clearly  how  the  policy  which 
caused  Pearl  Harbor,  led  to  cur  present 
defeat  in  Asia.  The  article  follows: 
IFrom  Human  Erents  of  December  13,  19501 
Fhom  Pearl  H.^ebor  to  Korfa 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

The  calendar  sometimes  Inflicts  strange 
Ironies.  December  7,  1941,  was  the  dute  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  This 
was  not  a  bolt  from  the  blue  or  an  act  of 
mental  a'.jerratiou,  I;  wa.s  the  result  of  a 
long  diplomatic  deadlock,  during  which  the 
United  States  had  been  iuiiexible  and  un- 
comiromising  in  its  demand  that  Japan 
withdraw  completely  from  China. 

A  virtual  commercial  blockade  of  Japan 
had  been  enforced  since  the  end  of  July. 
The  proposal  cf  the  moderate  Japanese  Prime 
Minister.  Prince  Konoye.  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  seek  a  basis  of  accommo- 
dation in  pers<inal  talks  with  Roosevelt  had 
been  brushed  aside.  A  proposal  for  a  tempo- 
rary modus  Vivendi  which  Hull  had  con- 
sidered during  the  last  days  of  November 
was  never  presented  to  the  Japanese. 

There  arc  two  his:h:y  l.-ir-recsive  witnesses 
for  the  proposition  that  the  Pact"c  war.  of 
which  the  first  shots  were  ftred  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  was  a  conflict  over  China.  Roose- 
velt, at  a  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation in  1944.  said: 

"We  could  have  compromised  with  J.ipan 
and  bargained  for  a  place  in  a  Jnpanr.ee- 
dominated  Asia  by  selling  out  the  hearts' 
blood  of  the  Chinese  people.  And  we  re- 
jected that." 

H'.s  bellicose   Secretary  of  War,  the   late 

Kenry  L.  Stimson.  confirmed  this  Roosevelt 

.neat.      In    his   diary   for   November   25 

......    la  reported  on  an  iiEj>ortant  council 


held  by  Roosevelt,  composed  of  Hull.  Knox, 
Marshall,  Stark,  and  himself,  at  which  the 
question  was  how  we  should  maneuver  them 
(the  Japanese)  Into  firing  the  first  shot 
without  allowing  too  much  danger  to  our- 
selves. In  hio  bock  of  memoirs,  On  Active 
Service.  Stimson    flatly   asserts: 

"If  at  any  time  the  United  States  had  been 
wUling  to  concede  to  Japan  a  free  hand  In 
China  there  would  have  been  no  war  In  the 
Pacific." 

So  the  propa;;anda  pattern  which  was  sold 
to  the  America.".  pe^)ple  before  ard  a'ter 
Pearl  Harbor  prcsenied  a  highly  meK^clramat- 
ic  picture  of  an  Incredibly  wicked  Japan 
and  a  virtuous,  wronged  China,  America  was 
to  be  the  white  knight,  the  Sir  Galah.id,  who 
would  rescue  China  from  the  molestations 
of  Japan.  Utterly  biot  out  J.ipan— so  ran 
the  argument  at  that  time,  and  peace  and 
stability  would  reign  forever  in  the  Orient, 
and  American  missionary  c3ort  anri  trade 
in  China  would  flotu-lsh  like  the  green  bey 
tree. 

The  final  cc^ln  nail  had  surely  ben  driven 
l.-.to  this  compound  of  happy  illusions  en 
December  7,  1950.  For  this  tragic  and  ironi- 
cal ar.nlversary  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  combat  army  trying  desperately, 
in  sheer  self-defense  to  shed  the  hearts' 
blood  cf  some  htmdreds  of  thcusa.nds  of  the 
Chinese  people  who  had  poured  In  to  attack 
them  in  Korea. 

At  the  time  when  the  Chinese  Reds  were 
launching  their  Pearl  Harbor  against  the 
United  States  and  aeainst  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Chinef^  Communi.'^t  delegate  to  the 
United  Nation£.  Wu  Hsiu-chuan,  was  deliver- 
ing a  tirade  agranst  this  country  in  the 
Security  Council  of  tlie  United  Nations  which 
exceeded  in  vloience  the  languf.:;e  used  in 
Japan's  declaration  of  war  9  years  earlier. 
One  need  only  cite  such  phrases  as  the 
following: 

"I  am  here  to  accvise  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  unlawful  and  criminal 
act  of  armed  aggression  against  the  territory 
of   China.  Formosa.     •     •     • 

"All  these  acts  of  direct  aggression  against 
China  by  the  United  States  aggression  forces 
In  Korea  are  an  insolent  provocation  which 
the  Chinese  people  absolutely  cannot  toler- 
ate." 

n 

The  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  Nine  years 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  v,e  are  paying 
a  terrific  price  in  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men  and  in  a  sense  of  national  humiliation 
and  confusion  for  the  lone  ruccesslon  of 
blunders  committed  In  the  Far  East  by  the 
Roosevelt   and   Truman   administrations. 

Among  the  more  obvious  of  the  blunders 
were:  ( 1 )  fighting  a  war  with  no  more  inteill- 
gsui  aim  than  the  destruction  of  Japan;  (2) 
giving  Stalin  a  strategic  and  economic 
s'ranglehold  on  China  at  Yalta;  i3)  writing 
(;3  our  Nationalist  friends  and  encouraging 
our  enenues  In  China  (despite  the  doleful 
results  of  pursuing  the  same  policy  m  East- 
ern Europe),  and  (4)  forcing  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  fight  a  war  in  Korea  figuratively 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  it  Is  possible  to 
charm  or  appeat-e  the  Ciilnese  Communists 
Into  being  lr;ends  of  t.^e  west  should  have 
been  finauy  undeceived  by  the  contents  and 
tone  of  Wu  Hsiu-chuan's  speech.  Hatred  of 
the  west,  arrogant  truculent  a^urance  of  a 
world-ccnquerlng  mission  dripped  from 
every  period.  Wu's  reference  to  solidarity 
with  the  peoples  of  Japan,  Vietnam  (Indo- 
china) and  the  Philippines  showed  that  Chi- 
nese Communist  ambitions,  like  Soviet 
Communist  ambitions,  are  Insatiable  and 
unlimited. 

In  the  light  of  this  speech,  and  cf  the  ac- 
companying forward  rurge  rf  the  Red  Chi- 
nese hordes  in  Korea  one  may  recognize  that 


there  wa-  1  ~  more  truth  than  American  pub- 
lic opinif  n  ever  recogn-aed  in  th"  Japanese 
claim  to  be  resisting  Chinese  commurtsm 
ar.d  Soviet  imperialism.  A  Jspanet-e  Armv  on 
th*  Amur,  holding  the  line  afalnsT  the  So- 
viet Union,  Japmnese  strong  points  on  the 
mainlp.r.d.  serving  as  a  barrier  STalnst  Chi- 
nese con.munlsm  would  look  pretty  good. 
from  t.^e  standpoint  of  American  national 
Eecurity.  today. 

But  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
crutad.ng  w.;r  in  the  far  East  wa.<^  to  de- 
stroy the  var  able  potential  ilemtt.t  of  cherk 
I  nd  brilance  which  Japan  represented  as 
aranst  Ru.'iS'a  and  China  And  there  1^  a 
wise  old  Greek  saying  to  the  efTcct  *h."it  one 
thniK  even  the  gods  cannot  achieve  is  to 
niBke  the  past  as  if  it  htid  never  been. 

rn 

The  alternetives  which  the  Chinese  Pe&rl 
Harbor  places  before  the  Ur.ited  States  are 
extreme' y  diScult.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  surrender  to  the  blackmail  represented  ty 
the  injection  Into  the  Korean  Wax  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Chinese  trained 
troops,  humorotisly  described  as  "volun- 
teers '  Mr.  Wu  has  stated  Ms  terms  for  un- 
conditional surrender  with  brutal  frankness: 
w;thd:awal  from  Korea,  surrender  of  For- 
n.'.'=  1.  admission  of  Communist  China  t-o  the 
UN. 

Acceptance  of  these  terms  would  mean  the 
dissolution  of  Chiang  Kai-sheks  Army  In 
Fcrmc~a  and  the  probable  collapse  oi  guer- 
rilla resistance  In  China  itself.  Yet  it  Is  re- 
markable hew  many  Individuals  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  shocked  to  the  drpths  of  their 
moral  sensibilities  by  suggesticr.s  that  Hitler 
and  Stalin  should  have  been  permitted  to 
fight  it  out  or  that  the  United  States  would 
fc3  well  advised  to  go  slowly  wlvh  all-out  sup- 
port for  China  in  1941  are  apparently  ready 
to  run  up  the  white  fiag  of  surrender  to  Mao 
T.se-tung. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  0f>enly  mak- 
ing war  on  the  United  Nations.  Vet  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  enter- 
tains the  Chinese  Communist  deleeaiei  and 
does  his  best,  without  much  visible  success, 
to  appease  them.  The  Ciilnese  Communists 
are  tryin?  to  cut  to  pieces  Br.tu.h  troops  in 
Korc^.  Yet  the  British  Government  does  not 
react  even  to  the  point  of  breakiiog  off  diplo- 
matic relations. 

American  troops  are  fiehting  a  desperate- 
ly uneven  defen.sive  stru^gle  in  Korea  But 
they  are  compelled  to  fight  with  the  immense 
handicap  of  not  being  allowed  to  bomb 
enemy  supply  lines  in  Manchuria.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  there  v.as  no  interna- 
tional frrum  in  New  York  where  Japanese 
and  other  Axis  representatives  could  black- 
guard tlie  United  St.<ites  as  much  as  they 
wlEhei.  But  there  have  been  no  restr.ctions 
en  the  activities  of  Mr.  Wu  and  Mr.  'Vlshin- 
Eky.  How  long  the  American  people  w.ll  ptrt 
up  with  a  situation  which  ccmb;nes  the 
worst  fcattires  cf  both  war  and  appeusement 
rt mains  to  be  seen. 

rv 

This  ama:Jng  effort  to  act  e.s  If  Red  China 
were  net  maiii.ig  I.^.rge-scale  war  on  the  Wect- 
ern  'World  is  accomr.lirhed  by  the  argument 
th.-.t  Europe  claims  priority  ever  Asia  In  de- 
fense plans  and  that  v:c  hav?  neither  the 
meani  ncr  the  desire  tCi  comn-lt  mass  armies 
to  the  Ciilnese  mainland.  Eut  this  overlcohs 
the  pcssitility  of  resirting  Chinese  Ccrramu- 
nlst  aggression  by  m.ethds  wh*'"h  would  n<3t 
bleed  wertcrn  Ta&npov.-er  white  ncr  impose 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  American  economy. 

Tills  Is  true  even  If  complete  evacuation  cf 
Korea  should  become  necessary.  China  can 
be  blockaded.  Its  centers  of  military  cjncen- 
tratlon,  Industry,  end  communication  ccn  be 
shattered  ty  sir  sttaclt.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
can  be  f:cjrared  and  fitd:'d  In  iLsing  Fr- 
mosa  as  a  base  for  raids  s'..d  descents  on  the 
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China  coast.  Autl-Communlst  guerrillas  can 
b«  helped.  Japan  can  be  rearmed.  If  Chl- 
neae  "volunteers"  can  appear  In  Korea,  why 
not  Japanese? 

It  la  obvloiia  th.it  the  flood  tide  of  aggres- 
sive Asiatic  communism  can  be  stemmed  only 
by  Asiatics  Our  repeated  failures  to  give  a 
fighting  chance  to  our  potential  friends  in 
Asia,  to  the  South  Koreai:*  before  Inst  June, 
to  the  Japanese,  to  the  Chinese  Natlonallsta. 
Is  calculated  to  raise  the  old  question:  Stu- 
pidity or  treasc"? 

Probnblv  there  Is  nothing  In  prospect  In 
Asia  but  defeat,  disaster,  and  disagree  until 
the  State  Department  Is  put  In  charge  of 
someone  with  wits  enough  to  realize  thr.t  a 
regime  which  throws  a  million  men  in  b.utle 
array  against  you  Is  really  waptng  war.  and 
firmness  enough  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
"experts'  of  the  Owen  Latllmore  type  of 
thinking. 

American  and  UN  prestige  could  survive  a 
fcwced  military  withdrawal  from  Korea. 
They  could  not  survive  the  futile  humiliation 
of  surrendr  ■  to  military  agsresslon.  of  ap- 
peasement of  Stalin's  Chinese  gaulelters.  of 
wh^t  might  amount  to  a  super-Munich. 
Will  to  resist  Communist  aggression  in  Eu- 
rope or  anywhere  else  would  rapidly  evaporate 
under  the  Influence  of  such  e  surrender. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   KrW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27*.  1950 

Mr.  TVES.  Mr.  Pre:=ident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  dehvered  last  night  by  Gov. 
Thoma.s  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  15, 
1950] 

Tkxt  or  GovERNOB  Deweys  Call  rot  Na- 
tional   Mobilization 

We  meet  at  a  tragic  moment  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  American  troops  defending 
freedom  have  suffered  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
Our  prestige  Is  at  a  low  ebb  and  world  com- 
munism has  gained  a  great  triumph. 

We  stand  almost  naked  before  the  world. 
Rt-'ht  now.  aside  from  four  partly  trained 
Naaonal  Guard  dlvUions.  there  are  only  10 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Army.  Two 
are  In  G<?rm3ny.  Seven  are  facing  dreadful 
odds  in  Korea,  and  In  all  continental  United 
States  there  Is  Just  1  division  ready  for 
combat — not  enough  to  defend  a  ringle 
American  city. 

The  only  apparent  reason  Soviet  Russia 
has  not  already  launched  total  war  is  fear  of 
atomic  bombing.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  she  will  be  afraid  of  that.  Our 
country — the  free  world — the  very  idea  of 
hunian  freedom  are  in  deadly,  immediate 
danger. 

For  4  years  I  have  been  saying  to  all  who 
would  listen  to  me  that  this  crisis  was  rush- 
ing toward  ii3  at  headlong  speed.  I  have 
been  caylng — auJ  hove  been  sneered  at  for 


saying  It— that  national  unity  was  urgently 
necessary  because  we  faced  great  perils. 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Three  years  a>;o  In  this  very  room  before 
another  great,  audience  of  an  equally  non- 
partisan nature.  I  forecast  In  detail  what 
has  since  hajip'^ned  in  China  and  what  Is 
happening  today  in  Korea. 

I  now  say  again,  tonight,  that  unless  our 
Nation  develops  a  quality  of  leadership  and  a 
capacity  for  effective  action  which  have  thus 
far  not  appeared.  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
survive. 

Surely  it  must  be  plain— at  last— even  to 
those  who  will  not  see — that  world  commu- 
nism under  the  leadership  of  Soviet  Russia 
Is  waging  ruthless  war  against  the  whole  free 
world.  Surely  It  must  be  clear— at  last — 
that  only  far  more  decisive  action  by  the 
United  States  will  make  it  possible  to  stem 
the  Soviet  tide. 

Surely  the  dreadful  danger  must  now  be 
clear  to  those  nations  who  are  wabbling  in 
their  will  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  or  are 
running  for  the  Illusory  cover  of  neutrality. 
There  can  be  no  neutrality  In  this  world— 
for  long.  We  shall  all  be  brave  and  strong 
and  remain  free  or  we  shall  be  timid  and 
weak  and  become  slaves. 

I  am  not  concerned  tonight  with  how  we 
Americans  got  Into  this  desperate  peril.  I 
am  not  concerned  tonight  with  why  some 
other  free  nations  are  losing  their  will  to 
resist.  I  am  desperately  concerned  with 
where  we  go  from  here. 

I.    ABANDON    OVR   ILLUSIONS 

First  of  all.  let  us  finally  and  forever  aban- 
don all  those  conifortable  illusions  which 
have  allowed  our  country  to  sink  to  this  per- 
ilous point.  Our  Government  and  our  peo- 
ple have  been  living  In  a  dream  world  based 
on  self-deception.  That  deception  was  not 
even  -Made  In  Russia'  hccau.se  Stalin  has 
never  concealed  his  purpose  of  coPnuering 
the  world  any  more  than  Hitler  did.  He  has 
written  in  time  and  time  again  Just  as  Hitler 
did.     But  everybody  refuced  to  believe  It. 

TM  cold  fact  IS  that  the  Russian  war  ma- 
chine has  never  been  demobilized.  Nearly 
one-half  of  Russia's  total  economic  produc- 
tivity h.is  been  devoted  to  military  purposes. 
Without  shooting  a  gun  or  losing  a  man 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  but  through  propa- 
ganda, bribery,  falsehood,  coercion,  satellite 
troops,  and  treason,  Russia  now  rules  800.- 
000.000  people,  or  one-third  of  world. 

Let  us  get  rid  once  and  for  all  of  the  Idea 
that  Russia  wants  less  than  the  whole  world. 

How  to  meet  the  chaHenge 

Let  us  also  get  rid  of  the  stupid  idea  that 
we  can  sit  down  and  do  business  with  Stalin 
while  we  are  weak  and  he  Is  strong.  Nation 
after  nation  tried  It  with  Hitler  and  was 
swallowed  up  before  the  war.  Nation  after 
nation  has  tried  it  with  Stalin  and  they,  too, 
have  been  swallowed  up.  It  is  time  we  lis- 
tened to  the  mute  testimony  of  the  leaders 
of  those  nations  from  their  tortured  graves. 

Let  ua  get  rid  of  the  idea  we  can  stop  Rus- 
sia by  appropriating  billions  of  dollars,  set- 
ting up  new  Government  board.s  and  then 
continuing  wage  rounds  as  u.sual,  price  in- 
creases as  usual,  and  politics  as  usual.  Only 
all-out  effort,  all-out  sacrifice,  and  all-out 
use  of  the  brains  and  skills  of  this  country, 
backed  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Justice  of 
our  cause,  will  give  us  a  chance  of  survival. 

If.  at  last,  we  Americans  will  get  out  of 
our  dream  world,  bury  every  one  of  our  false 
Illusions  forever  and  gird  up  our  loins  to 
meet  this  terrible  challenge,  then  we  will 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  survival. 

11     THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Second,  our  Armed  Forces  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  be  brought  to  over- 
whelming strength.     The  day  for  temporiz- 


ing shilly-shallying,  and  compromise  Is  long 
since  gone.  Only  four  divisions  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard  have  even  been  called  Into  serv- 
ice. Tliere  are  i5  divisions  o.  the  National 
Guard  and  2  armored  dlvUlons  which  could 
have  been  called  to  the  colors  months  ego. 

I  know  perfectly  well,  and  this  Is  no  se- 
cret from  the  Russians,  tha.  our  National 
Guard  has  barely  enough  arms  for  training 
purposes  to  say  nothing  of  any  arms  to  fight 
with  I  know  perfectly  well  that  these  divi- 
sions are  at  half  strength  at  most,  but  until 
something  is  done  they  will  remain  without 
arms  and  at  half  strength. 

They  should  be  called  to  national  service 
tomorrow  morning. 

This  is  just  a  beginning.  Universal  mili- 
tary service  of  at  least  2  years  should  be  re- 
quired of  every  young  man  to  gi\e  us  at  least 
the  foundation  for  the  Armed  Forces  we 
need.  It  should  be  enacted  now — this 
month — not  next  month. 

An  Anny  of  100  divisions 

By  the  swift  acceleration  of  the  dr<ft.  the 
United  States  Army  should  be  brought  to  a 
strength  of  not  less  than  100  divisions  and 
our  divisions  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Rus- 
sian divisions. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the  Air 
Force  should  be  brought  to  at  least  80  groups. 

The  United  States  Navy  should  be  taken 
out  of  moth  balls  and  recommlssloned  with- 
out delay. 

In  a  world  of  brute  force,  there  Is  freedom 
only  for  the  brave.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  Pght  for  our  freedom,  then  we  shall  sure- 
ly lose  It  If  we  are  prepared  to  fight,  we 
still  could  win.  If  we  are  strong  enough  and 
have  strong  friends,  we  may  hope  that  com- 
munism will  stop  and  count  the  cost  of  fur- 
ther aggression.  We  may  even  hope  to  bring 
Russia  to  her  senses  and  so  bring  peace  to 
the  world. 

Ill     PRODUCTION 

Third,  even  if  we  mobilize  all  possible 
fighting  manpower  we  shall  still  be  out- 
numbered by  the  hordes  of  Russia,  to  say 
nothing  of  Red  China  and  the  other  satel- 
lites. But  fortunately  manpower  alone  Is 
not  the  decisive  factor  in  modern  war. 

In  modern  warfare  victories  are  not  won. 
merely  in  the  fighting  lines  but  also  on  the 
production  line.  We  can  beat  Russia  5  to 
1  in  production,  but  we  cant  save  our  free- 
dom with  automobiles  or  washing  ma- 
chines. Nothing  less  than  immediate 
economic  mobilization  of  our  country  will 
meet  the  threat   that   faces  us. 

American  boys  must  never  again  be  sent 
to  fight  tanks  with  rifles.  It  Is  a  national 
calamity  that  even  now.  C  months  after 
Korea,  we  still  do  not  have  a  military  re- 
quirements program  and  those  responsible 
must  in  due  course  be  called  to  a  stern 
accounting.  Meanwhile,  an  avalanche  of 
contracts  for  production  should  be  let  Im- 
mediately and  if  we  do  not  have  the  blue- 
prints a  lot  of  people  ought  to  be  fired 
tomorrow  morning. 

As  a  beginning,  to  provide  the  arms  for 
defense  this  country  and  the  free  world  need, 
we  should  set  an  immediate  goal  of  25  percent 
of  our  productive  capacity  for  defense  pro- 
duction. 

Centering  of  rc"rpon«tbiIifj/ 

This  whole  program  should  be  placed 
forthwith  In  the  hands  of  one  single  au- 
thority with  wide  powers  to  organize  the 
whole  productive  resources  of  this  Nation. 
This  authority  can  pnly  be  administered  by 
one  single  boss.  We  have  had  our  fill  of 
hydra-headed  monsters,  of  Interagency 
quarreling,  of  procurement  boards  that 
didn't  procure,  of  committees  and  commis- 
sions. 

To  avoid  the  dreadful  w:»ste  of  manpower 
and  the  stalemate  of  Interagency  qiiarrcUng, 
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the  Economic  Moblllzer  should  have  not  only 
full  supervision  of  production  but  of  eco- 
nomic controls  and  of  civilian  manpower. 

For  the  Job  of  Ecenomlc  Moblllzer  we 
need  to  draft  the  ablest  business  executive 
In  our  country.  He  should  be  given  a  free 
hand  to  pick  his  assistants,  full  power  and 
the  unlimited  backing  of   the  President. 

This  man  should  be  responsible  only  to 
the  President  and  should  report  only  to  a 
single.  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  He  should  not  spend  half  his  time, 
as  Is  so  often  the  case  today,  reporting  to 
committee  after  committee  of  both  Houses. 

This  mobilization  of  our  p.'-oductive  forces 
Is  the  heart  of  our  struggle  for  survival.  In 
the  face  of  the  crisis  that  cunfronu  us.  it 
Is  only  the  American  genius  for  production 
that  will  give  us  the  margin  of  strength  to 
prevail  against  our  enemies. 

IV.    THE    ECONOMIC    SrTtJATION 

4  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves — 
this  defense  program  will  cut  harshly  Into 
the  living  standard  of  every  American.  To- 
day we  have  virtually  no  unemployment  In 
the  country  and  our  Industrial  plants  are 
rtmnlng  at  full  capacity.  We  must  take 
steel — a  lot  of  It — aluminum  and  copper  and 
other  vital  raw  materials  that  are  now  being 
used  to  make  automobiles,  radios,  television 
sets,  and  washing  machines.  We  must  use 
those  materials  to  make  guns,  ships,  air- 
planes, tanks,  and  atomic  weapons. 

That  means  that  there  will  be  less  goods 
for  civilian  consumption— a  lot  less.  There 
will  be  fewer  automobiles  or  no  automobiles, 
few  radios  and  television  sets  or  none,  fewer 
washing  machines,  less  of  nearly  everything. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  Government  will 
be  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  for 
aroas  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  workers  who 
make  those  arms.  That  means  one  thing- 
inflation. 

What  has  happened  in  Just  the  6  months 
since  Korea?  Key  raw  material  prices  have 
Jumped  35  percent,  the  average  of  all  whole- 
sale prices  Is  up  by  10  percent  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  climbed  to  an  all-time  peak. 

Inflation  could  wreck  the  defei^e  program. 
In  1945  a  30-callber  carbine  cost  »35.50;  now 
It  cosU  164.  A  60-mUlimeter  mortar  5  years 
ago  coBt  $300.  Today  the  price  tag  Is  $554. 
a  Jump  of  85  percent. 

Inflation  Is  eating  away  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  our  Government  just  as  it  eats  away 
the  buying  power  of  your  family's  Income. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  this  point: 
price  celling  and  wage  freezes  will  mean 
nothing  unless  we  have  the  coiuage  and  the 
good  sense  to  attack  the  cause  of  inflation 
and  not  merely  the  results. 

Pay-a9-you-go  financing 
The  only  effectl'e  way  to  deal  with  Inflation 
la  to  finance  our  rearmament  program  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  We  cannot  save  our 
freedom  and  also  keep  our  personal  comforts 
and  luxuries.  Let  us  remember  that  even 
then  we  will  have  more  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world. 

Government  services  must  also  be  sharply 
cut  down.  Every  dollar  of  nonessential  Gov- 
ernment spending— Federal.  State,  and 
local— must  be  cut  to  the  l>one.  We  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  all  subsidy  programs,  at 
every  kind  of  Government  expenditure  de- 
signed to  raise  prices  or  calculated  to  In- 
crease coets.  Many  things  that  would  be 
desirable  In  other  times  must  be  put  aside 
In  this  emergency. 

Industry  and  labor  must  avoid  Increasing 
costs.  Th  8  Is  no  time  for  profiteering  or  for 
featherbedding.  Corporation  profits  must 
be  taxed  heavily.  An  excess-profits  tax 
should  siphon  off  any  profits  in  excess  of  nor- 
mal, arising  out  of  the  defense  effort.  In- 
dividual income  taxes  must  be  raised  up  and 
do.vn  the  lin?.  and  In  this  connection  wa 
have  to  remember  that  the  larger  Incomes  al- 


ready bear  taxes  running  up  to  91  percent. 
Dt-'^acreeable  as  It  may  bf.  the  s!>endinE;  prwer 
of  America  which  has  to  be  siphoned  off  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  people  but  In 
the  hands  of  all  of  us. 

Excise  taxe^  on  luxuries  and  every  kind  of 
tax  which  tends  to  dlscouraee  spending  and 
encourage  savings  should  be  a  ;?arr  of  our 
program.  We  must  crack  d.^wn  on  cred.t 
expansion  all  along  the  line.  If  Governm  nt 
is  compelled  to  borrow  to  finance  part  of  this 
program,  those  borrowings  should  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  people's  savings 

But  we  cannot  and  mu.-t  not  bcrrcw  the 
savings  of  our  people  as  we  did  in  the  ir.st 
World  War  and  then  pp.y  them  back  In  57- 
cent  dollars.  Inflation  must  be  stopped  now 
and  stopped  hard. 

v.  MANPOw:"a 

Fifth.  In  all  this  effort  we  must  rally  the 
total  resources  of  our  Nation  and  the  great i:6t 
of  these  resources  are  the  men  and  women 
of  America. 

We  should  establish  at  once  penera!  regis- 
tration 'or  national  service.  IncludmK  all 
Americans,  both  men  and  women,  above  the 
age  of  17.  The  crisis  that  we  face  is  total. 
If  war  should  come  it  will  come  to  ycung  and 
old.  It  will  come  to  our  towns,  our  villages, 
and  our  cities  as  well  as  to  our  armies.  We 
mu5t  be  prepared  for  total  defense  now,  not 
when  it  would  be  too  late.  The  Nation  must 
be  able  to  call  upon  every  American.        , 

VI.  OUR   WORLD  OEJECnV"ES 

If  we  do  all  the  things  I  have  outlined. 
we  will  still  need  strong,  powerful  friends 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  Today  most  of  the 
free  nations  want  to  be  our  friend.  But 
they  are  afraid  we  do  not  mean  business  or 
donl  know  how  to  provide  leadership.  Noth- 
ing will  make  them  rearm  and  nothing  will 
give  them  the  will  to  fl^ht  if  they  do  rearm, 
without  a  new  degree  of  strength  and  lead- 
ership from  this  ccunuy  in  world  affairs. 

So,  sixth,  our  Government  should  state 
its  aims  and  objectives  specifically  for  all 
the  world  to  see  and  knew.  The  time  U  long 
past  for  pretty  generalities.  Our  Ocivernment 
m'ust  decide  the  areas  In  the  world  we  Intend 
to  help  defend  and  say  so. 

Let  me  be  specific.  We  have  shilly-shallied 
on  Formosa  four  times  in  the  last  11  months. 
I  recognize  that  we  have  dimcult  problems 
with  our  friends  coucerntng  Formosa  and 
that  there  is  a  diep  division  of  opinion  In 
the  United  Nations.  But  let's  realize  that  if 
both  Korea  and  Formosa  should  be  lost  then 
Japan  is  probably  lost.  too. 

For  30  years  the  prime  objective  of  Russian 
foreign  policy  has  been  to  get  the  industrial 
might  of  Germany  and  Japan  added  to  Rus- 
sia's masses  so  then  she  could  be  sure  to 
conque-  the  world. 

AdC.  to  this  the  fact  that  Indochina.  Burma, 
and  Thailand  are  the  rice  bowl  of  the  Orient. 
If  the  present  Soviet  conquests  continue  in 
these  preas,  Japan  will  wither  on  the  vine 
from  starvation  and  so  will  Indonesia.  If 
the  Communists  go  on  down  throtigh  Malaya, 
there  go  cur  rubber  and  our  tin. 

The  time  for  wobbling  on  our  major  foreign 
policy  objectives  Is  long  since  past.  Unless 
we  are  going  to  shrink  within  our  own  bor- 
ders and  wait  to  be  conquered  by  a  Commu- 
nist world,  we  must  boldly  make  decisions 
that  will  keep  friends  for  our  cause  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Right  now  I  want  to  suggest  that  we  get 
rid  of  some  more  of  our  illusions.  We  are 
In  a  desperate  struggle  to  decide  whether 
the  wliOle  wor'.d  Is  going  to  be  taken  over 
by  savages.  In  that  kind  of  a  struggle  I 
propose  that  we  should  stop  being  fussy 
about  who  wUl  help  prevent  it. 

Accepting  those  on  our  side 
I   want   to   kniw   who   has   divisions   and 
who's  willing  to  fifc'ht  on  our  side. 


Turkev  ha.':  th?  biggest  army  In  Europe 
and  they  wUl  f.t'ht.  We  know  that  m  case 
of  war  the  British  Commonwealth  will  nght 
and  they  have  the  third  greatest  sir  frrce 
in  the  world  as  well  as  a  lot  of  division?  and 
a  ere.it  Navy.  These  and  other  nations  are 
r.^w  fight; np  by  ar  side  in  Korea  while 
France  Is  wesini  a  hard  fieht  In  Indoc'.ilna 
M..:iy  other  n....  •-.=  ::■  Eur  -:x\  the  Near 
E^i.  in  Asia,  and  m  the  Am^nci^  6ts..G  re.idy 
to  fight  for  freedom  a.id  we  shoiUd  encour- 
age them  to  the  limit. 

Now  I  propose  that  we  stop  bickering 
among  ourselves  and  msJte  friends  with 
everybody  who  has  the  will  to  fight  and  the 
combat  divisions  to  put  In  the  field.  If  they 
will  fight  on  the  side  of  the  angels  I  am 
willing  to  welcome  them  as  allies  whether 
I  agree  with  their  domestic  policies  or  not. 
I  want  to  keep  human  freedom  alive  on  thla 
earth. 

To  be  specific:  Tito  has  30  divisions  and 
we  tliink  be  will  fight  on  our  side.  We  knew 
Franco  will  fight  and  he  has  22  divUlons. 

Now  let  me  get  a  little  tougher.  We 
think  we  know  that  the  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese would  fight  tinder  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, whether  under  American  leader- 
ship, or  otherwise,  we  should  enlist  them  In 
the  world  struggle  against  their  ancient 
enem.v. 

I  made  what  I  thought  was  my  final  ?p- 
peal  to  keep  the  Chinese  free  aud  ou  our 
side  a  year  and  a  hnlf  ago.  But  I'm  going 
to  try  once  more.  Even  today,  there  are  sUll 
Chinese,  millions  of  them,  not  only  doaeiM 
ol  divisions  on  Formosa  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  guerrillas  on  the  mainland  who 
wlU  fight  communism.  I  .say.  let's  make  sure 
they  are  able  to  fight  and  hara&s  and  sabo- 
tage and  do  the  things  to  our  enemies  that 
are  being  done  to  us. 

VII      ECONOMIC   AND   MILITART    AID 

So,  seventh,  that  brings  me  to  the  Marsball 

plan  aid  for  Europe.  The  present  pha«e 
of  our  strugele  with  world  commtmlsm  has 
flared  in  Asia.  Lut  we  must  keep  In  clear 
sight  the  fact  that  Europe  Is  stUl  a  greaUr 
prize  the  Communists  are  after.  We  have 
used  our  econooiic  resources  through  the 
Marshall  plan  to  help  E'jrope  get  on  lis  feet. 
Now  we  face  an  urgent  situation  that  re- 
quires Europe  to  rearm  at  once. 

Since  before  there  was  a  MarshaU  plan 
I  have  been  demanding  that  it  be  tised 
to  bring  abcut  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
unliving  her  270.000.000  people  in  the  great- 
est force  lor  peace  on  earth.  I  say  a^aln 
for  what  is  probably  the  last  time  It  wUl  h» 
useful:  We  should  continue  Marshall  plan 
aid  but  only  upon  condition  that  (1) ,  we 
actually  get  a  united  defense  of  Europe  and 
its  full  rearmament;  (2»  that  we  get  the 
European  economic  barriers  torn  down;  and 
(3)  that  E'jrope  move  to  political  unity  so 
her  great  strength  can  he  mobilized  on  the 
6iCe  of  freedom. 

Moreover,  otir  millUry  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended onlv  to  those  countries  who  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  fight  on  our  side. 

ViH.    THI  OFTEN  SIVX 

8.  Let  me  remind  you  cnce  again  that 
ve  must  airandcn  otir  defensive  mood.  De- 
fense never  prevails  against  powerful  attack. 
We  must  stop  letting  Russia  have  a  monopoly 
on  initiative.  With  a  limited  perimeter  she 
can.  through  sateiiltee,  continue  to  attack 
the  world  at  cr.e  point  after  another  and 
bleed  us  white,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
Russian  blood.  Then  she  can  conquer  a 
prostrate  free  world  with  her  2C0  dlvtsl-ns. 

We  should  launch  the  kind  cf  moral  and 
political  campaign  which  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fatal  weaknesses  cf  dictators  who 
attempt  to  rule  800,000.000  people  -with  an 
Iron  hand. 

America  will  never  wage  a  preventive  w^.r. 
But  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  tree 
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world  to  be  bled  to  ^eath  by  the  oriental 
torttire  of  a  thousand  cut;. 

TO  »aT«  our  country  we  must  start  turn- 
ing thta  thing  around.  From  the  ouuide 
every  despotism  look*  hard  and  formidable. 
Inside  they  are  rotten.  Lets  get  busy  and 
exploit  the  rot«eiui««i  of  Soviet  RuasU. 
Let's  make  our  propaganda  oflenslva  mean 
•CBMtlilnc. 

Marimum   of  retaliation 

Where  Russia  sends  1  movie  showing 
they  are  saving  the  world,  let  us  send  10  good 

ones. 

Where  tbey  send  a  million  dollars  on  sabo- 
tage, let's  spend   t2.000.000  on  sabotage. 

Where  they  have  the  best  spy  aystem  In  the 
world,  let  us,  for  heaven  s  sake,  get  twice  aa 
good  a  spy  system  Instead  of  practically  none 
at  aU. 

All  this  calls  for  the  kind  of  brains  and 
the  kind  of  tough  support  for  good  brains 
In  action,  the  kind  of  quality  and  integrity 
that  only  devoted  freemen  can  give  to  the 

cause. 

I  am  sure  ^hat  with  real  leadership  the 
American  people  will  respond — every  one  of 
them— to  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  survive. 

The  hour  Is  very  l.'Jte — I  do  not  know  how 
late.  Whether  we  still  have  a  day  or  a  year 
or  2  years,  not  a  second  should  be  lost. 
Our  Government,  our  people,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  spokesmen  of  the  free  world 
must  rally  new 

If  we  respond  with  all  our  strength,  with 
all  our  hearis.  and  courage.  I  do  not  know 
what  It  will  cost  In  toil  and  tears  and  treas- 
ure. But  I  do  knew  we  will  save  our  souls, 
and  with  Gods  help  we  will  save  our  country 
and  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Hon.  Hubert  li. 
Humphrey,  oi  Mi.  nesola 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOl'GUS 

or   ILUNOU 

rr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  >,  1950 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  Prrsident,  the 
December  1950  DFL  News  carried  a  fine 
editorial  on  one  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HiMPHREYi.  I  share  the  admira- 
tion of  this  periodical  for  the  Senator 
from  Minn-^sota.  uhom  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Members  of  this  body. 
Tune  and  time  a^'ain  he  has  demon- 
strated his  keen  insight  and  brilliant 
mind  in  the  study  of  complex  legislative 
issues.  For  this  rea.son.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
tsas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Eo^KS.    EurroaiALs.    Columns,    and    Masinks 

With  oiir  preoccupation  with  State  and 
local  politics,  and  m  familiar  as  we  are  with 
our  flrebrtU  Senator.  Kc3««t  H.  Humph«et, 
we  may  sometlnjes  loee  sight  of  hu  real 
genlU3. 

Fortunately,  however,  thoae  concerned  with 
the  national  scene  have  not  only  noticed 
Senator  HvMPHaiY.  but  they  have  come  to 
reaped  him.  ar.U.  in  some  cases,  fear  him. 
In  all  cases  they  know  him. 

In  rccr..t  da- s  h'5  rame  has  popped  up 
four    places:    A   nuiiaual   b:»t-selllni    book 


about  politics,  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Poet -Dispatch,  a  syndicated  columnist,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  who  commended 
the  Senator  with  a  medal. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  had  this  to  say 
about  HcMPHiirT: 

"For  meritorious  service  In  the  field  of  leg- 
islation, on  rehabUitation  of  Marine  Corpa 
personnel  and  Marine  Corps  veterans.  For 
the  protection  of  the  marines  engaged  In 
Korea,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bUl  to  insure 
the  combatants  rights,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  engaged  In  action  other  than 
those  stipulated  by  a  declaration  of  war.  By 
his  earnest  Interest  In  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  families  o:  the  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  recalled  to  active  duly. 
For  his  cospcnsorshlp  of  a  bill  to  fix  the 
personnel  strength  of' the  United  Slates  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  to  make  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  " 

The  syndicated  columnist  was  Holmes 
Alexander,  from  Washington.  Here  is  what 
he  said,  speaking  of  big  events  in  Congress: 
"The  airtight  logic  and  fearless  delivery  of 
Senator  Humphhtiy.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
asainst  the  McCarran  bill.  Speaking  for 
nearly  2  hours  and  answering  questions  for 
another  hour.  Humphket  was  superb.  He 
never  defended  communl.sm.  He  never  ques- 
tioned the  Government's  right  to  self-pro- 
tection against  subversives  But  he  came 
out  against  legislative  man  traps  and  snoop- 
group  smear-fests. 

•His  speech  contained  more  genuine 
Americanism  than  was  heard  elsewhere 
throughout  the  long  and  bitter  debate. 

•'There  Is  little  doubt  that  HuMPimrT 
would  have  carried  the  day  against  the  Mc- 
Carran ('I've  got  him  on  my  list')  bill  in 
almost  any  other  political  climate.  But  wa.i 
a  war  on  and  an  election  pending  too  many 
on-the-fence  Senators  were  moved  by  the 
thought  that  If  the  McCarran  bill  d!dn  t 
catch  commies,  it  would  at  ler.st  catch  vctes 
back  home.  HtJMPinurr  did  not  win  his  f5,:;ht 
but  he  did  show  himself  a  man  for  a'  that  " 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of  the 
more  hcncred  newspapers  in  America,  saw 
.  fit  to  ll.'it  the  10  greatest  men  In  the  Unl:ed 
States  Senate.  Among  the  10  great  was  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Hi;bcbt  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

In  their  many -barbed  b'^ok  Tru-nan 
Merry-Co-Round.  Robert  S.  A''.en  and  Wil- 
liam V.  Shannon  cited  Ku.MrH-.EY  as  work- 
ing against  boodle  grab  bills.  They  said 
^e  ripped  the  pretense  from  Scnntcr  BYnn's 
"One  tliin  tenuous  claim  to  sclf-justiflca- 
tion"  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Oil  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex-x>nditures. 

They  concluded  that  ••I1u.mp:!«ey  Is  an  ex- 
cellent Influence  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
liberal  forces  have  so  long  lacked  a  brilliant 
spokesman  with  gceral  popular  barUlna" 
So  it  seems  that,  on  a  national  level,  our 
8?nator  is  attracting  attention  And  that's 
f  ne.  Just  a?  we  knew  it  would  be.  But  it 
wouldn't  huri  anything  if  we  whoo;x>d  it  up 
a  little  more  for  lilm  on  the  local  scene. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT  M.  COLE 

Oi     K.\.N    ■^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.NTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtroRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Henry  A.  Bubb.  dehvcred  at  the  fifty- 


eighth  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League.  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  Wednesday.  November  29. 
1950: 

THE    Cat'SADE    FOt    HOMX   OwWrESHIP 

(By  Henry  A.  Bubb) 
In  Chicago  a  year  ago.  you  people  paid  me 
one  of  the  highest  tributes  that  has  ever 
been  mine,  when  ycu  elected  me  to  the 
prefldercv  of  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League.  Tonight  I  come  before  you. 
nrst.  to  give  an  accounting,  as  it  were,  of  my 
stewardship  of  this  high  position  and.  aec- 
ondly,  to  leave  with  you  some  thouKhts  I 
have  as  to  the  future  of  ourselvea  and  thU 
great  business. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  express  to  you  ade- 
quately the  experience  that  has  been  mine 
during  1950.  I  said  a  mrment  ago  that  thU 
was  a  great  business;  It  U  Unpoaalble  to  have 
a  clear  Impression  of  Just  how  great  It  l«  or 
what  an  outstanding  job  It  renders  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  until  you  have 
traveled,  as  I  have,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  and  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
the  contributions  this  business  is  making 
everywhere.  When  you  get  the  broad  view, 
one  that  is  uninterrupted  by  regional  or 
State  boundaries,  then  you  begin  to  realize 
that  we  are  all  part  of  an  enterprise  that  is 
dynamic  In  Its  nature.  Its  character,  and  Its 
usefulness. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  another  year.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  you.  as  it  is  to  me.  that  the 
problems  and  troubles  we  face  in  the  coming 
year  are  certainly  more  forbidding  than  those 
of  a  year  apo.  At  this  fifty-eighth  annual 
convention — the  largest,  finest,  and  tes  at- 
tended convention  we  have  ever  had — we  are, 
however,  given  the  chance  to  pause  and  catch 
our  breath  before  going  on  to  meet  new  and 
fresh  challe  iges,  whatever  and  wherever  they 
mr.y  be.  To  my  mind,  it  is  not  without  some 
significance  that  this  opportunity  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  thrift  and 
home  ownership  should  take  place  in  the 
h.3t:;rlc  setting  of  our  Nations  Capital  in 
the  very  shadow  of  Washington's  Monument. 
Til?  savings  and  loan  business,  after  all.  has 
as  its  foundation  the  s.-.me  philosophy  that 
guided  our  foundir  g  fathers  when  they  were 
devising  what  was  then  a  radical  notion,  a 
government  that  would  be  of.  for,  and  by  the 
people. 

This  past  year,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  business,  has  been  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  practically 
every  month,  there  have  been  Important  mat- 
ters of  legislation  affecting  us  before  the 
National  Congress.  In  retrospect.  I  think,  as 
I  said  in  a  letter  to  George  Bliss,  the  a"r'.e 
chairman  of  our  legislative  committee,  that 
1950  has  t^een  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
nclev.orthy  years  In  legislative  endeavor  o:i 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
I>-i'.  ;ue.  It  would  be  less  tha.i  fair  nut  to 
give  credit  and  thanks  at  this  point,  to  the 
efforts  of  oiir  fine  legislative  committee  and 
its  very  able  and  hard-wor'iclng  chairman,  to 
our  expert  aiid  highly  intelligent  st.tffs  in 
Chicago  and  Washington,  to  our  State  league 
people,  and.  finally,  to  the  many  Individuals 
within  the  business  who  gave  unselfishly  of 
t.heir  time  and  effort  in  order  to  further  our 
leglslative  progr.m. 

COMING  OF   AGE 

After  a  year  aa  your  national  president  and 
after  having  visited  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country,  one  of  my  major  convictions 
la  that,  at  last,  this  business  la  coming  of 
age.  It  is  coming  of  ac:r  In  a  way  and  man- 
ner befitting  one  of  the  great  financial  busi- 
nesses of  our  time.  In  many  places,  savings 
and  loan  executives  have  become  the  key 
men  in  civic  undertakings.  A  prime  exam- 
ple of  this  Is  y  ur  next  president.  Walter  J. 
L  Ray.  who  has  an  ou'standing  record  of 
civic  endeavor  In  r^'roit.  I;i  manv  other 
places,   our  pc-o,>k-   ...o   known   as  the   best 


sources  of  public  Information  ou  ti^rii:  and 
bousing.  Most  of  lis  arc  making  an  attempt 
to  get  away  from  the  humdrum  of  everyday 
routine,  to  give  ourselvea  time  for  more  aig- 
nlflcant  cr.terprtsee.  In  short,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  develop  a  type  of  community 
leadership  from  wltbin  our  b'uslneaa  that  la 
in  line  with  our  size  and  strength. 

Our  buslnesa  has  thrived  on  performing  a 
valuable  service  that  la  available  to  every- 
one. Probably  more  than  any  other  type 
of  financial  bualneas,  our  roots  are  right  In 
the  heart  of  the  communities  In  which  we 
live,  and  this  lo>alty  to  otir  friends  and 
nelghtwra  has  enabled  us  to  become  the 
crutodlans  of  the  aavlngs  of  more  than 
10,000.000  people,  and  the  vehi-'Ie  tr  which 
nuny  mllllona  ol  American  families  have  b«en 
able  to  buy  ard  own  homes  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  as  proud  of  this  n^agnlflcent  record 
aa  I  am. 

AWAizinaa  or  socuiJsnc  tssnd 

In  recent  j^^Tt.  and  particularly  1950,  we 
have  bet;un  to  develop  a  much  more  mUltant 
attitude  against  the  plans,  programs,  and 
phUosophlea  which  affect  us  adversely.  One 
of  my  most  gratifying  experiences  as  presi- 
dent of  your  United  Slates  Savings  and 
Loan  League  was  the  exceptional  response  to 
our  tough  aggressive  little  socialism  pam- 
phlet which  we  put  out  last  spring.  More 
than  two  and  a  half  million  copies  were  dis- 
tributed and  so  far  as  your  aCBcers  were  able 
to  determine,  the  reaction  was  almost  unani- 
mously favorable. 

To  my  mind,  the  attitude  of  a  growing  will- 
ingness to  fight  back  aealnst  socialism  In 
our  business  was  long  overdue  For  nearly 
two  decades,  most  of  us  have  had  the  notion 
that  we  shouldn  I  mix  politics  with  business. 
What  has  happened,  of  course,  is  that  the 
politics  were  mixed  In  anyway,  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  businessman.  Incidentally, 
and  It  has  been  only  recently  that  we  have 
discovered  that  we  were  played  for  a  prlae 
chtmip.  Unfortunately,  not  all  business- 
men are  ye:  willing  to  fight  back.  But  I  say 
to  you  that  we  in  the  savings  and  lean  busi- 
ness— a  business  of  the  people — are  able  and 
willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  things 
we  believe,  and  certainly  we  intend  to  do 
so  In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Tliree  weeks  ago  yesterday,  the  American 
people  went  to  the  polls  and  chose  cur  Na- 
tional Congress  for  the  next  2  years.  Pr^m 
the  retiirns.  *t  wouid  appear  that  the 
make-up  of  Congress  until  1952  wUl  be  some- 
what more  conservative  or.  If  you  choose, 
somewhat  less  radical  than  it  has  been  since 
1948.  T(.xlay  if  you  asW  any  political  analyst, 
he  will  have  atiout  a  dozen  reasons  In  less 
than  a  dozen  seconds  as  to  why  the  election 
went  the  way  it  dif^.  If  you  will  excuse  a 
somewhat  personal  expression,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  sick  of  Reds  In  Oove.-nment.  of  Inflation, 
of  public  housing,  of  the  Brannan  plan,  of 
the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  for  socialistic 
panaceas,  and  that  the  people  now  realize  it 
is  not  worth  a  war  in  order  to  promote  "con- 
tinued world  prtTRperity  "  They  have  also 
founf*  out  that  when  you  vote  f'">r  a  class- 
hatred  candidate  who  favors  robbing  Peter 
til  p>«y  Paul,  you'd  better  watch  out  what 
kind  of  a  guy  you  pick  up  with. 

:~or  the  first  time  In  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, a  c  ?TSlderable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  our  great  parties  were  willing 
to  stand  up  and  define  the  Issues  in  everyday 
langtuge.  say  why  socialism  Is  uTong.  and 
ytlck  bv  thtir  guns.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
:. eluded  a  handful  of  conservative 
L  ;  .  -^srr.en  In  the  outlying  districts  In  the 
^reat  Democratic  stronghold  of  Chicago,  who 
campaigned  vigorously  against  public  hous- 
ing—and won  These  also  Included  con- 
servatives Irom  Kansas,  from  down-State 
Illlnuls,  from  Ohio,  from  Colorado,  and  the 
otner  Slates,  who  brouglit  the  issue*  of  so- 


cialized mediCi.ne  ar.d  the  Brannan  plan  out 
Into  the  (.pen — and  wen.  If  there  is  ar.y  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  recent  campaign. 
and  certainly  frcm  the  "me  too"  faroe  of 
1948.  It  Is  that  you  can  only^wln  respect  and 
votes  ty  fighting  for  your  convictions  and 
prlnciplas.  These  are  the  only  things  that 
really  matter;  !f  you  dont  have  them,  you 
d or't  have  anything.  It  probably  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  you  may  not  always  be  able 
to  win  on  principle  aU  the  tlm«.  but  Id 
sooner  lose  than  seU  out  my  tdcais.  and  so 
would  you.  and  so  wovild  every  thinking 
American  who  is  not  a  coward  and  who  un- 
derstands what  his  American  birthright  of 
freedom  really  means. 

At  the  moment,  becauje  cf  the  overshad- 
owing uncertainties  cf  our  liitemational 
crisis.  It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  recent  elections  to  our  btiai- 
nesB.  While  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  Con- 
gress may  net  be  quite  so  eager  to  socialize 
our  business.  I  urge  you  not  to  hold  out  the 
same  hope  for  the  Government  housing 
crcvrd  In  Waahington.  They  are  trying  as 
best  they  know  how  to  put  us  out  of  btislness. 
and  I  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  one 
election  set-back  will  alter  their  plans.  They 
never  give  up;  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  1950 
election  probably  will  give  them  incentive 
to  rush  along  their  socialistic  program  as 
fast  as  possible  before  mere  people  get  wise 
to  them. 

We  will  make,  I  fear,  a  grave  and  tragic 
mistake  if  we  sit  back  and  say:  "Well,  every- 
thing la  all  right  for  at  least  2  years."  Yuu 
can  be  assured  that  the  energetic  disciples 
of  socialism  will  be  on  the  Job  day  and  night, 
preaching  to  everyone  they  can  reach.  It  is. 
In  my  Judgment,  sheer  nonsense  to  think 
that  becavise  a  few  more  conservatives  have 
been  ramed  to  Congress  the  sweep  toward 
socla'.ism  has  been  stopped.  The  timetable 
has  been  disrupted,  of  course,  but  perhaps 
only  temporarily.  Unless  the  tide  of  reac- 
tion is  reinforced,  unless  It  continues  to  gain 
momentum,  I  sec  little  reason  for  long-pull 
optimism.  We  cannot  afTord  to  relax;  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  Initiative.  Freedom 
Is  an  elusive  thing;  while  It  can  be  lost  over- 
night, it  requires  a  oooatant  vigUance  to 
make  sure  it  Is  preaerred. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  for  the  In- 
dividual— freedom  to  make  his  own  way, 
freedort  to  work  as  hard  or  as  little  as  he 
will— is  the  great  challenge  cf  the  twentieth 
century  man.  Felix  Morley  said  recently 
that  It  -8  the  love  of  liberty  more  than  a 
centtiry  ago  that  ignited  a  drive  in  Western 
Exirope  for  a  new  Utjeralism — a  philosophy 
of  opportunity  and  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual. Since  that  time  we  ha'.e  seen  this  orig- 
inal conception  of  liberalism  steadily  degen- 
erate vintil  It  has  come  to  mean,  to  many  per- 
sons, a  disguise  for  tyranny.  To  lorestaU 
any  further  Infringements  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  is  the  most  compelling  task 
we  face.  Let  us  realize,  however,  that  this 
type  of  endeavor  Is  a  long-term  project;  the 
mission  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight 
and  may  not  even  be  accomplished  In  otir 
lifetime.  But  It  Is  a  task — a  responsibility — 
that  cannot  be  evaded  or  delegated,  uniss 
you  wUl  be  faithless  to  yourself,  yotir  chU- 
dren,  yotir  country,  and  yotir  God. 

Otm    PRINCIPLES    CHAIXENCED 

In  the  long  crusade  that  lies  ahead  of  us, 
fur  that  Is  what  It  really  is,  there  Is.  to  my 
knowledge,  no  force  better  equipped  to  lead 
this  drive  fcr  a  revival  of  principle  than  our 
great  business.  The  reasons  for  this  come,  as 
I  said  earlier,  from  our  association  in  the 
tremendous  prlvate-home-ownershlp  move- 
ment In  this  country.  I  think  our  in.stltu- 
tions  can  appropriately.  In  all  modesty, 
claim  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
dramatic  surge  upward  In  hone  ownership 
during  the  past  decade.  We  now  have  more 
than  22,000.000  home-owning  families  In  the 


cities  ar.d  towns  c:  America  near'.v  tw.f»  as 
m-ny  as  we  had  1:.  1»4C.  Tha:...s  :-  'ha 
growth  1-1  home  c  wrien-::;p  there  i'  >-.  'ar  tor 
tt.f  first  tlrr^e.  a  c;e.i.r  m^^v  rl'-  C.  h  :v.e  wn- 
ers  ver  tcnai.rs  T'r^(  •■.<  ..::'-a:  «:.i  '  :  —.ic 
cr-.-equei^ces  c'  '-iJ-  tfeve  ,i  ;.,rr.*>.-.-  --^  '  :- 
moujB  It  mear.'  f.ri*.  '.'r.-.r.  ii  ^--i:  -"u;."  a1 
T  o;  AnieriCi.::  lin-.-l.es  ha- ••  s  "'.z 
m  the  future  or  Amer;:a  •  ,c:t 
-  ar.d  ''r.A'  t.if-  wii".  in*ut  \ji^  an 
Ge'.e.p.r.er.-  '.  '.'-.  ir  lives  and  those 
or  their  ehlUlrea.  It  me;..ns.  aeooodty.  "^hal 
home  uwueiihip  haa  come  wttkte  nacb  of 
men  in  all  walks  of  Ute. 
nonunKwx.  whlte-colUU' 
trial  perMoneL    Fl&aUy.  It  means  that  the 
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home-ownerablp  movement  in  the 
ahead  can  be  nurtured  into  the  tnost  cflec- 
Uve  and  potent  force  for  bealc  political  eoo- 
•crvatlaaa  ttet  exlsu  in  the  country.  Truly, 
the  19S0-S  aui  becnme  the  deoede  erf  the 
home  owner  when  hie  voice  le  the  dominant 
voice  In  the  shaping  of  our  national  economy 
and  Government. 

There  u  no  element  In  American  life  other 
than  our  business  which  can  perform  the 
vital  task  of  stimulating  the  continued 
growth  of  private  home  ownership.  Fate 
Is  entrusting  to  us  thi*  assignment,  which 
has  no  equal  In  Importance  or  stgnlft^noe 
on  the  present  American  domestJe  scene. 
We  ha-.e  a  rendezvous  with  derrtny.  ar.d  my 
.^-peai  to  vou  now  la  to  gird  yoursel-^es  for 
The  mas:  challenging,  most  ccmpellm^.  and 
most  fttirlnetlng  job  of  our  Ume 

lu^f^in  sssomAL  to  strccxss 

To  do  this  job— to  meet  our  obligation* — ^X 
would  urge  you  to  participate  m  a  10-year 
crusade  fear  home  ownership  during  the  19jO  a. 
Whatever  has  been  done  belore  will  appear 
«:li£at  by  comparison  beiore  the  wonderful 
OTOgrees  that  can  lie  ahead  If  we  will  but 
seize  the  opportunity  which  presents  Itself. 
To  do  his  part  m  this  great  an  dramaticwn- 
denaking,  the  beat  thing  a  savings  aasode- 
tlon  and  cooperaUw  bank  man  c^^n  do  is  to 
double  or  treble  the  siae  of  hU  business  as 
rapidly  and  soundly  as  poeslble.  As  a  first 
step  my  recommendation  to  you  here  to- 
night Is  that  each  of  you  g-j  ijack  and  present 
to  your  directors  an  c-mbitlous  program  of 
exi»nsion  co->erlng  the  next  5  years.  There 
U  no  reason  why  our  savings  assoclaticKis 
should  not  eventually  finance  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  construction  leans  that  are  avall- 
Bble  in  your  ccmmtmlty.  There  Is  no  reason 
also  why  oiir  Institutions  should  not  be  able 
eveutuallv  to  attract  at  least  50  percent  of 
all  the  new  savings  that  are  available  m  yotir 
commimlty.  Certainly  you  should  be  con- 
stantly impressing  your  directors  and  your 
people  with  the  fact  tiiat  continued  espan- 
ion  is  the  national  policy  of  yoiir  btismeaa 
in  order  that  our  country  can  successfully 
destrov  the  assault  forces  of  socialism  and 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  Is  the 
direct  responsibUlty  of  everyone  associated 
in  the  business. 

If  we  ptu^ue  thLs  deliberate  plan  of  expan- 
sion with  all  the  ability  and  energy  ai  our 
command,  it  will  mean  by  1S60  a  doub'ang  In 
size  of  our  total  resources  from  the  present 
S  15.000.000.000  to  more  than  $30,000,000,000. 
It  will  result  In  an  Increase  In  the  percentage 
cf  home  ownership  among  our  urban  families 
frcm  the  present  53  percent  to  more  than  75 
percent.  That  is  the  avowed  goal  cf  our 
b-OElness.  With  75  percent  home  ownership 
neither  the  Communists  nor  the  &icialists 
win  ever  win  here.  Finally,  this  expansion 
will  maice  possible  a  doubling  In  the  number 
of  the  2.000,000  World  War  II  veterans  who 
have  already  bought  homes  tinder  the  GI 
hoire-loan  program.  These  veterans  are  tbe 
flower  of  our  Nation's  manhood,  and  an  ever- 
growing number  of  them  should  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  private  home  ownership. 

If  these  objectives  seem  at  first  glance  to 
be  somewhat  impractical,  le^  me  remuid  you 
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Uiat  the  odcU  were  very  imall  In  1940  that 
we  could  have  doubled  home  ownership  In 
the  ensuing  decade,  even  without  a  4-year 
war  tossed  In.  But  the  fact  Is — and  let  us 
never  forget  It — that  the  shining  ambition 
of  every  decent  American  family  Is  to  own 
a  home  of  their  own.  and  so  long  as  we  foster 
and  encourage  that  ambition  to  the  best  of 
oui  abilities,  then  we  are  living  up  to  the 
responsibilities  that  are  ours,  and  we  are 
doing  the  Job  that  has  been  assigned  us  la 
this  great  crusade  of  liberty. 

Le^  us  always  remember,  too.  that  the 
people  who  save  money  are  those  who  do  not 
ask  for  aid  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  more  of  them  we  have  on  our  side, 
the  better  our  chance  of  survival.  Let  us 
remember  that  to  the  people  who  have 
worked  hard  and  saved  long  to  buy  a  home 
the  policy  of  Government  ownership  of 
homes  Is  just  as  repugnant  and  distasteful 
as  It  Is  to  us,  and  the  more  of  them  we  have 
on  our  side,  the  better  off  we  are.  Let  us 
remember,  finally,  to  make  a  consistent  effort 
to  enroll  young  people  In  our  Nation-wide 
family  at  savers  and  homeowners,  keeping 
in  mind  always  that  In  their  heart.s  and 
minds  and  actions  Ilea  the  hope  for  tomorrow. 

Ot:i    POUTICAL    OBLICATTON 

As  your  president  during  the  past  year, 
my  principal  aim  has  been  to  instill  in  our 
people  an  acute  awareness  of  the  need  for 
taking  a  more  active  part  In  politics.  Since 
the  election  dozens  of  letters  have  come  to 
my  office  telling  of  the  efforts  of  suvlngs- 
aaaociatlon  men  to  elect  candidates — either 
Republicans  or  Democrats — who  were  op- 
posed to  public  housing  and  other  aspects 
of  the  welfare  state.  It  la  a  measure  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  as  it  should  also  l>e  to 
you,  that  more  and  more  people  in  our  busi- 
ness are  awakening  to  the  dangers  that  con- 
front us.  In  many  areas,  where  the  key  issue 
was  socialism  versus  a  return  to  fundamen- 
tal principles,  I  am  confident  that  our  f>eople 
played  an  Important  role  In  repudiating  the 
champions  of  collectivism. 

The  success  of  our  political  eSorts  thus  far 
Is  small  to  what  it  can  be  if  we  persist  and 
persevere  in  thes3  activities  in  the  days 
ahead.  During  the  next  2  years,  we  will  have 
the  chance  lo  consolidate  our  forces  against 
socialism  and  then  expand  our  gains  at  the 
presidential  election  in  1952  As  I  have  said, 
we  can  make  what  is  possibly  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  cuuse  of  Individual  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  by  keeping  the  trend  of 
home  ownership  su.'glng  forward.  History 
will  testify  as  to  how  we  meet  this  challenge, 
as  Indivlduils  and  as  a  business,  and  as  to 
our  determination  to  make  sure  that  the 
chalice  of  opportunity — our  most  precious 
heritage — is  held  aloft  to  be  passed  on  lo 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Our  Job  aheud  Is  not  easy  On  the  con- 
trary, at  times  it  will  be  taxing  and  exhaust- 
ing. But  it  can,  I  think,  be  kept  stimulat- 
ing and  adventurous  if  we  approach  our 
work  with  the  fervor  of  missionaries.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  missionaries.  We  need  to  be 
fired  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  We  need  a  zeal  that  Is  spliitual  In 
ita  origin.  For.  in  the  final  analysis,  this  is 
a  religious  struggle,  in  which  our  objective 
Is  to  insure  that  the  IndivUlual,  created  in 
the  Image  and  likeness  of  G(xl.  shall  not  be 
submerged  into  a  godless  state  Let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  this  mission  in  the  years  ahead, 
in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  principle  la  the  freedom  worth 
having. 

As  I  have  said  to  many  of  you  before,  this 
freedom  Is  a  priceless  thing.  It  is  the  thing 
that  has  made  this  country  different  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  la  the 
thing  that  has  made  it  possible  for  people 
of  all  classes  and  Incomes  to  own  their  homes. 


And  It  Is  In  the  light  of  this  frpedom  that  we 
will  go  forward  to  make  svire  ii  is  preserved 
for  the  generations  to  follow. 


Address  by  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of 
Colorado,  at  National  Reclamation  Con- 
vention, Spokane,  Wash.,  November  16, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .^TIVE3 
Friday,  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Aspinall.  of 
Colorado,  gave  a  very  informative  ad- 
dress t>efore  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  last 
iTonth  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
herewith  include  the  text  of  the  address. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  comes 
from  the  district  formerly  represented 
for  so  long  by  the  Honorable  Ed  Taylor, 
who  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  Both  of  these  men, 
representing  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  where  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  precipitation  occurs,  have 
naturally  taken  a  vital  interest  in  the 
matter  of  water  utilization  including  ir- 
rigation. For  this  rea.son  the  address  of 
Congressman  Aspin.^ll,  which  follows,  is 
of  .special  interest: 

Mr.  Toastmasttr,  members  and  guests  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  in  an- 
ni:al  convention  assembled. 

It  Is  a  distinct  and  much  appreciated 
honor  for  anyone  to  be  requested  to  addre.'ts 
such  a  gathering  as  this.  But  it  is  even  more 
BO  when  the  one  so  honored  Is  but  a  fresh- 
man Congressman.  I  am  glad  to  advise  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  association 
that,  to  me,  this  appearance  Is  one  of  the 
highlights  of  my  first  term  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  representatives  of 
your  association,  especially  on  congressional 
committee  work,  and  1  can  assure  you  that 
I  look  forward  to  a  continuing  personal  en- 
joyment in  our  work  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  as  a  7-year-old  boy. 
I  moved  from  the  verdant  covered  hills  of 
Ohio  to  the  semiarid  lands  of  Colorado.  I 
experienced  my  flr"t  eastern  Colorado  dust- 
storm  before  I  was  8  years  c-f  age.  I  can 
remember,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  see- 
ing the  sand  and  top  soil  start  covering  up 
the  tumbleweed  and  wire  fence,  and  then, 
continue  the  drifting  until  the  three-wire 
fence  wus  entirely  covered.  As  a  schoolboy 
I  s»^w  one  of  the  first  reclamation  project-s 
ever  authorized  come  into  fruition — namely 
the  Uncompahgre  project  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. During  my  college  days,  the  Grand 
Valley  reclamatflon  project  was  completed. 
Since  that  time  my  family  and  I  have  been 
entirely  dependent  in  our  agricultural  pur- 
suits upon  the  waters  delivered  through  the 
facilities  of  such  project. 

This  last  winter,  when  the  longest  tunnel 
of  the  Orand  Valley  project  collapsed — after 
but  a  little  over  30  years  of  operation — It  was 
only  natural  that  In  my  office  all  other  work 


and  activities  were  sidetracked  to  help  secure 
the  necessary  authorizations  and  procedures 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tunnel.  It  was 
most  gratifying  that  this  rehablllU  Ion 
project  gained  national  Interest  because  of 
the  united  efforts  of  all  concerned  and  the 
speed  of  the  work  which  made  possible  the 
saving  of  crops  on  30,000  acres  of  land. 

I  recite  this  personal  history  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  advising  each  of  you  that  I  per- 
sonally understand  some  of  the  values  of  the 
work  In  which  we  are  engaged. 

On  the  marble-bordered  walls  of  the  l>eau- 
tlful  rotunda  of  the  stately  and  gold-g'.lded 
capltol  building  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
there  appears  the  following  saga  to  water: 

••Here  is  a  land  where  life  U  written  in  water. 
The  West  is  where  the  water  was  and  is 
Father  and  son  of  old  mother  and  daughter. 
Following  rivers   up   immensities  of   range 

and    desert    thirsting    the    sundown 

ever. 
Crossing  a  hill  to  climb  a  hill  stlU  drier. 
A  different  name  from  last  nights  camping 

fire 
Look  to  the  green  within  the  mountain  cup: 
Look  to  the  prairie  parched  for  water  lack; 
Look  to  the  sun  that  pulls  the  ocean  up; 
Look   to   the  cloud   that   gives  the  oceans 

back; 
Look  to  yoiu"  heart  and  may  your  wisdom 

grow 
V    To   power   of   lightning   and   to   peace    of 

snow."' 

I  understand  that  I  do  not  need  to  argue 
the  cause  of  national  reclamation  In  this 
group.  Yet,  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  the  first  duty 
of  thoe^  of  us  who  are  pleased  to  call  our- 
selves friends  of  reclamation,  that  we  under- 
stand fully,  net  only  the  successes  and  bene- 
fits which  have  come  to  us  heretofore,  the 
great  possibilities  of  continued  successes  and 
benefits,  but  also  that  we  now  recognize  what 
appears  to  be  the  opposition  and  road  blocks 
which  may  bo  thrown  Into  our  paths  in  the 
future. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  17th 
day  of  June  1902 

Few  of  us  remember  that  the  work  in  the 
Interests  of  reclamation  was  originally  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, later  It  was  given  over  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  which  Service  is  now  called  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Originally  the  cost  of  construction  work 
was  to  be  rep^iid  In  10  equal  tuinual  Instal- 
ments, the  payment  of  such  Instalments  to 
be^ln  with  the  completion  of  the  project. 
No  Interest  was  to  he  paid  on  the  money. 
In  other  words,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic property  in  the  Western  States  were  to  be 
used  for  the  bulldms  and  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Western  States. 
In  1914.  the  pet^od  of  repayment  was  ex- 
tended to  20  >eais.  In  1924,  a  plan  was 
adopted  wherein  no  limit  was  set  on  the  time 
of  repayment,  but  the  criterion  of  repayment 
was  changed  to  the  ability  of  the  laud  to 
pay.  Originally  the  payment  was  to  t>e  5 
percent  ol  the  gross  annual  crop  return  aver- 
aged over  a  period  of  10  years.  In  1926,  the 
net  was  amended  to  provide  for  repayment  in 
not  to  exceed  40  ye*rs.  Since  that  time,  with 
the  approval  of  other  acts  ol  Congress,  as 
well  as  by  action  of  the  executive  dej>art- 
ment.  the  time  of  repayment  has  been  ex- 
tended in  many  Instances  to  a  hundred  years 
or  more. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  the  opponents  of 
reclatnatioii  have  come  to  look  with  more 
and  more  distrust  upon  what  appears  to  be 
the  ever-changing  policies  toward  the  re- 
payment of  moneys  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  reclamation  projects.  This  opposi- 
tion can  easily  be  determined  and  the  nec- 
essary steps  taken  to  combat  it  On  the 
other  hand,  where  opposition  arises  wltilln 
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th«  ranks  of  the  friends  of  reclamation  It- 
•elf.  tlien  we  have  a  much  more  dJQcult 
situation  wltli  which  to  cope. 

Originally  the  reclamation  program  was 
concerned  with  the  tise  of  water  for  irriga- 
tlOB  only.  Of  late  years,  the  multiple-use 
prcifram  has  brought  Into  the  picture  the 
development  cf  power,  the  furnlsfcing  of 
numlctpal  water,  the  questloiu  of  naviga- 
Uon.  pubUc  recreation,  etc.  all  of  which 
problems,  of  ccurs*.  are  to  be  found  within 
ttM  contents  of  what  has  t>een  known  In  this 
present  aaaalon  of  Congress  as  H.  R.  1770. 
the  technical  provisions  of  which  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  discuss  in  this  talk. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  desire  to 
argue  the  matter  of  these  advanced  uses  cf 
reclamation  I  accept  what  appears  to  be 
the  prevalllnit  thought  and  law  In  this  re- 
spect as  such  Is  laid  down  in  the  recent  case 
cf  the  United  States  acaliist  Oerlach  Uve- 
slock  Co  ,  in  which  it  was  held  Inter  alia,  as 
follows:  "•  •  •  Thus  the  power  of  C  n:- 
gr«M  to  promote  the  general  we:!  are 
through  larfe-scale  projects  for  milMoation. 
irrigation,  or  other  internal  lnjpro"»«aent  Is 
now  as  clear  and  ample  as  lu  power  to  ac- 
complish the  same  results  indirectly 
through  resort  to  strained  interpretation  of 
the  power  over  navlgAtlon  "  In  other  words. 
It  can  be  said  that  Federal  reclamatirn,  as 
we  now  have  it  today,  is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  State«.  It 
Is  not  merely  In  the  nature  of.  or  limited 
to.  a  plan  for  extendlne  financial  aid  to  pri- 
vate beneficiaries  under  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect. This  line  ot  thinking  and  the  devel- 
opment made  possible  under  it,  of  course. 
not  only  provides  for  additional  benefits,  but 
it  also  provide*  for  further  differences  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
reclamation,  and,  even  more  dangerous,  for 
differences  between  the  advocates  of  a  strong 
reciamaticn  program. 

Recently  I  have  endesTored  to  secure  In- 
formation which  mlcht  bring  to  our  minds 
the   fact    of   the   enormous   growth   of   this 
reclamation  child  which  was  born   In   1902. 
Much  of  this  information,  which  we  should 
have  for  the  early  years,  is  lacking.     It  Is 
Intetestlng    co    note    that    In    I'WQ    an    ap- 
propriation of  » 185.000  was   made;    in   1907. 
or    the    fifth    jrear.    appropriations    totaling 
$54,780,000  were  made;  in  1942.  or  the  fortieth 
year,     appropriations     totaling     1102.201.800 
were  made:  and.  In  1950.  or  the  forty-eighth 
year.   Congress   appropriated    for   such    pur- 
poses a  total  of  »361, 522,734.     Such  figures 
tend  to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  this  favored 
governmental  insUluiion  of  the  West.     Yet. 
when  we  are  advised  that  the  all-time  total 
appi  oprlatlons  for  Federal  reclamation  is  OJily 
92.418.f83  963.  and  that  the  estimated  total 
coet  of  the  present  Korean  Incident  alone  Is 
•  10  000.000.000.   then  we  can  easily  see  how 
little  In  fact  has  been  done  In  the  building 
lor  an  integrated  peacetime  economy  in  the 
great  West  as  compared  with  the  expense  of 
what  U  known  as  a  minor  incident  in  foreign 
matters.    Information  which  would  give  to  us 
sn  over-all  total  in  dollars  for  combined  au- 
thortittions  for  reclamation  Is  not  possible. 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
has  in  recent  times  departed  from  the  pro- 
cedure  of   asking   for     flJted    authorization 
amounts  and  would  rather  secure  permission 
t )  build  a  project  without  stating  its  fixed 
cost.    I  know  that  I  am  sale  In  saying  that 
this  procedure  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  especially  by  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction.    It  Is  recognised 
that   with   the  fluctuations   Ui..£t^t   of    ma- 
terial and  lab  <r.  that  it  Is  impoMl^e  to  pre- 
pare an  estinsate  for  the  cost  of  tie  project 
which  mlgh  be  good  for  an  Indefftilte  time 
In  the  future.    On  the  other  handf  surely  It 
should    be    possible    to   give   to    dongress   a 
definite  Idea  as  to  the  coeU  of  a  t)roject  and 


pforMe  f«  the  use  of  a  formula  which  w  raid 
make  allowances  for  the  p<>^  .s>  df,  -►^^^  or 
tocreaseofcosU  in  labor  and  .;  •'^^1  such 
procedure  would  not  only  help  •  -*a  the 
criticism  of  some  of  our  east  err.  -.  ics  of 
reclamation,  but  it  would  also  tend  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  reauthorinng  or 
amending  old  authorizations. 

This  trrlngs  up  the  question  of  "sick 
projects.  ■  Although  we  have  authoriaed 
but  two  projects  of  any  etmaequence  during 
the  present  session  ot  Ooagrsss.  yet  we  have 
reauthorized  many  of  the  old  projects  that 
have  proved  to  be  unfeasible  under  the 
original  authorizations.  When  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reauthorize  a  prcjeci  or  to  amend 
an  old  authorisation,  and  to  write  off  a 
part  of  the  original  amount  charged  to  the 
users,  we  simply  give  additional  material 
for  the  fire  which  our  opponents  keep  try- 
ing to  build  under  us. 

The  record  of  accomplishmenU  of  the 
last  2  years  in  reclamation  matters  is  not 
such  as  to  bring  to  us  too  much  optimism  in 
determining  what  may  happen  during  the 
next  decade  or  so.  The  record  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  shows  that  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  legislating  for  some  sick  projects, 
authorized : 

1.  The  ccnstrucUon  of  the  Wet.rr  basin 
project  in  Utdh  in  the  amount  of  869,500,- 
OCO.  However,  the  Presidential  approval  of 
such  authorization  is  so  qualified  that  it 
Is  very  doubtful  that  this  authorixatKm 
win  be  of  much  value  to  those  sponsorliig 
the  project; 

2.  The  construction  of  certain  canals  in 
the  Cailfonua  Central  Valley  project; 

8.  The  ojnstructlon  of  the  Palisades  Dam 
and  power  project  on  the  Snake  River  In 
Idaho: 

4.  The  rehabUttatlon  of  the  jxlvate  Irri- 
gation diatnci  at  Vermejo.  N.  Mex.  These 
authorizations  in  themselves  are.  I  Iwlieve, 
well  under  8150.000,000.  The  present  Con- 
gress also  gave  Its  consent  to  four  river 
compact  agreements.  This  last  mentioned 
procedure  coets  the  Federal  Government 
nothing  In  construction  and  but  very  little 
In  administrative  expense. 

All  cf  us  are  aware  of  those  who  oppose 
a  militant  and  comprehensive  reclamation 
program.  However,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  cur  thinking  at  this  time.  I  shall  briefly 
enumerate  the  following  groups: 

1.  There  is  the  group  which  is  resident  of 
those  communities  where  a  great  deal,  if  not 
most,  of  the  construction  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  at  least  a  great  deal 
of  the  water,  subject  to  beneficial  use.  Is 
being  used.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  fa:r,  one 
should  admit  that  In  many  InsUnces  those 
of  this  group  have  been  able  to  secure  con- 
struction and  use  of  their  projects  without 
too  much  help  from  the  Federal  Government, 
although  in  most  instances  Federal  aid  has  at 
least  built  the  fotindation  for  the  facilities 
which  they  have. 

2  There  is  the  sroup  which  desires  the 
con.stn.ict Ion  of  large  projects  and  does  not 
favor  the  bulldlne^  of  smaller  units.  This 
group  Is  particularly  difficult  to  cope  with. 
Inasmuch  as  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  Itself 
seem  to  be  consistently  favoring"  large  jobs 
over  small  ones. 

3.  There  is  the  group  composed  of  those 
people  who  foe  some  reason  or  other,  mostly 
known  to  themselves,  attempt  to  thwart  the 
program  ol  reclamation  as  we  understand 
it  in  favor  of  valley  authorities.  Personally. 
I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  an  all-out-and-out 
conflict  between  valley  authorities  and  com- 
pact agreements.  Bu;  here  again  in  the  sup- 
porters of  valley  authorities  we  find  those 
who  favor  large  undertakings  rather  than 
smaller  Individual  projects. 

4.  At  the  present  time  we  are  hearing  a 
great  deal  from  a  group  which  may  be  labeled 


thf  "r.afure-l  v«t  c  >:-'.: r.^fncy  "  This  group 
IS  c  ::.p  **<:  ::.  -•  -  ej^urs^rs  who.  Uring 
in  ^".  Hlrcx  e::tirt:v  devwloped  Bast,  nrm 
appear  '.c  desir-  :^  :iav«  tlis  West  left  as  a 
wU<itmt.-6a  l^r  a  pi.a:,  ground  lor  a  lares  sag- 
ment  of  out  popiilatanii.  Thistsa  maM«A- 
cult  group  to  opposa.  liiasinwrh  aa  asoat  of 
us  love  the  beauttfiri  ttain^  of 

are  not  espedaUy  (laabows  at  ths  

of  natival  woDdtrs  or  man-maiJe  works  of 
the  past. 

5.  There  Is  the  group  which  thinks  In 
t«ms  of  public  power  and  tta 
first  and  imgauoc  and 
ond.  I  know  that  ea^  ooa  oC 
the  additional  problaws  Vakx  ha»e 
brought  to  our  attenti«i  becauae  <rf  the  de- 
velopment at  the  muluple-ttse  project.  It 
is  very  SM^  for  members  of  tHis  group  to  so 
operate  ttmt  they  divide  us  in  our  mutual 
amMtiana  to  have  an  integrated  program. 

8.  Ttwre  is  the  group  which  Ussa  aast  «d 
the  17  Western  Statas  and  the  uwsnliara  «f 
which  continuaUy  suggest  that  already  there 
is  an  ov«rproducUon  of  agricultural  prodticla 
and  that  the  financial  security  c'  the  agri- 
cultural East  and  Middle  West  Is  in  dangtr. 
Although  It  is  adaii:ted  that  the  pop^JatWwi 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  50  percent 
In  the  last  55  years  and  that  the  center^ 
our  population  continues  to  move  westwani, 
yet  these  owxinenta  oi  reclamation  con- 
sistently contend  that  if  t^ere  Is  to  be  any 
future  development  of  the  agrlculttiral  pos- 
sibilities of  the  West.  It  should  be  left  untU 
the  ti-  e  when  there  is  a  i.eed  for  a  further 
production  of  agricultxiral  products. 

7.  Then  there  U  the  group  that  favors  the 
carrvlng  out  of  most  of  the  work  by  the  Army 
engineers.  In  this  respect,  it  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  since  ite  developaaant  ct  ^ 
flood-control  programs  and 
Telopment  programs  In  the  17 
State*,  a  Uttle'less  than  82.500,000^080 
been  spent  for  reclamation,  of  whtcb 
a  trifle  less  than  one  and  a  third  bUUoaa  baa 
been  repavable.  In  the  34  nonreclamatlon 
States  a  little  ov«-  84.50C.000.000  has  bean 
spent  in  a  prograin  or  reclamaUon  « flood 
control  >  and  only  a  triie  over  one-half  oe 
a  billion  has  been  repayable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  two  great  acesMias  of  tha 
Government.  1.  e  .  the  Army  «ngtoe«8  and 
the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  may  becocna 
mjre  and  more  cooperative. 

There  should  be  a  d^lnlte  line  of  demarca- 
tion  between    poUcy   making    and    adminis- 
tration.    Our  form  of  government  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  Congress  Itself  has  the  poUcy- 
makmg  authority  and   should   accept  soch 
responsibllitv    always.     The    Department    of 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  and  their  personnel 
are  administrators  and  should  never  trespass 
upon  the  powers  cf  the  legislative  body,  even 
bv  the  dragvring  of  their  feet,  to  gair  tnOM 
which  would  not  come  to  them  throu::h  the 
regular   differentiation   of    powers.     This,   of 
course.  Is  likewise  true  of  the  relaUonship 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress. 
The  question  of  final  feaslbUity  of  a  project 
is   a  matter  of   poUcy   to   be  determined  by 
Congress  alter  study  by  competent  engineers. 
As  to  whether  or  not  a  pruiect,  after  having 
been  determined  to  be  feasible  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  congressional  action,  fits 
Into  the  national  economy  should  very  defi- 
nitely be  a  matter  fcr  the  budget  to  decide. 
H  'wever,  the  procedure  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  be  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  which  hampers  and  embarrasses 
reclamation  prog:ams,  and  all  too  often  per- 
mits the  bartering  of  influences  and  pressure 
on  related  projects.  Is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
good  for  the  national  economy,  let  alone  the 
reclam-itlon  program.     Also,  we  have  Inter- 
departmental   Jurisdictional    squabbles    and 
jeplous'.es.     These  not  only  cau!>e  unneces- 
sary delay  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  tend 
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to  create   >   distrust  In  the   minds   oi   the 
gener&l  public. 

All  tiJAt  I  hare  said  and  Implied  leads 
up  to  but  one  tfclng.  and  that  U  that  the 
progrun  of  national  reclamation  has  now 
arrlTed  in  perilous  times,  not  only  because 
Ifc  ocUtlni:  international  situations  but  also 
fcfcumt  at  oppoatng  thought  and  programs 
•t  boaa*.  FUeuda  of  reclamation  should  and 
mufii  present  a  united  front  vben  dealing 
with  iheu-  opposition. 

Yovr  asscciatlon  has  gained  throughout  its 
ftn  of  experience  a  trtisted  position  with 
most  of  the  proponents  of  a  strong  reclama- 
tl^yi  pn^run.  Your  record  with  Congress 
tei  been  largely  cue  of  help  and  strength. 
In  a  and  where  the  majority  are  expected 
to  determine  the  policy,  it  surely  is  not  asJt- 
Ing  too  m'Jch  of  a^y  organization  when  It 
pre  e.nts  lt«  program  to  a  national  leg;sla- 
tive  body,  that  '.he  program  formally  decided 
upon  tj  nojjority  action  cf  'uch  group  will 
be  sponsored  wholeheartedly  by  the  whole 
grcu?.  Not  desiring  to  be  critical  of  any  per- 
scnaiities.  I  do  wah  to  leave  this  thought 
with  you.  that  you  cannot  expect  too  favor- 
able legislative  action  by  a  committee  unless 
you  present  a  100-percent  poeitlon  before 
such  committee  at  the  tim;  it  considers  leg- 
islation in  which  you  are  Interested 

Matters  of  reclamation  and  reclamation 
poiicy  are  meat  technical.  The  ordinary  lay- 
man understands  but  a  small  part  of  the 
problem:  the  securing  of  money,  the  engi- 
neering (and  here  may  I  say.  not  too  much 
of  it » .  the  construction  of  dams,  canals,  and 
power  plants  aiul  the  releasing  of  waters  to 
the  canaU  and  power  to  the  transmisaion 
lines  Other  than  this,  he  does  not  know 
and  he  does  not  care  to  know  what  else  may 
b?  nectftsary.  The  fine  technical  matters  and 
polxles  are  left  to  the  expert  to  study  and 
determine.  There  are  not  too  nrvany  siKh 
•zparta  U\  the  legislative  committees,  let 
■loiM  m  the  legislative  bodies  as  a  whole. 
^  I  would  suggest  further  that  in  your  work 
befi-re  the  State  and  .National  legts'.atures. 
that  you  and  your  r.eBresentatlves  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  so-called  legislative 
etiquette  As  a  rule,  one  gains  favorable 
consideration  in  any  matter  only  after  arous- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  one  who  Is  unin- 
formed, or  poorly  Informed  I  think  that  It 
b  •  ■    safe  to  say  that  most  people  are 

cl:  -  and  if  approached  correctly  will 

give  f.-eely  of  their  time  and  capabilities  of 
consideration.  In  legislative  circles  we  find 
Just  human  beings  the  same  as  we  do  In 
ether  places,  and  if  the  etiquette  of  the  situ- 
ation calls  for  certain  people  to  l>e  considered, 
then  naturally  that  U  the  better  policy  to 
foUow. 

There  are  today  two  great  Jurisdictional 
experlmcr.ts  being  studied  and  tfled  tu  a 
limited  ^rrent  in  the  reclamation  areas  of 
the  West.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  st)- 
called  valley  authorities  and  compact  agree- 
ments. I  think  It  behooves  the  members 
of  your  organization  to  watch  these  de- 
velopments very  closely  for  the  possible  de- 
termination of  vhether  one  Is  superior  to 
the  otter  as  a  general  policy,  or  as  a  special 
geographical  policy,  or  whether  it  is  possible 
for  both  to  exist  effectively  within  the  same 
over -all  program. 

Man  has  worried  for  a^M  over  the  ques- 
tion of  water.  It.t  posMSrion  and  \l»  tise. 
With  the  development  and  growth  of 
nations  these  problems  have,  as  a  rule,  be- 
come more  vcatlotis  and  dlfflcult  of  solu- 
tion. Now  today.  In  this  country  of  ours. 
With  the  advent  of  the  airplane  and  its  con- 
quest of  the  sXies.  there  are  tb<jae  who  tof- 
lieve  that  most  of  the  vexing  problems  con- 
fronting those  of  us  who  give  allegiance  and 
service  to  reclamation  programs  can  be 
solved  by  a  short  Journey  into  the  ether  with 
the  scalterme  of  a  Jew  ctivmictls  among  the 
clouds.     Seme    will   eUf^Mt   I-  -I    li»l»   "«* 


curative  program  foretells  the  solution  of 
our  problems.  Personally.  I  am  not  so  con- 
fident of  the  thinking  of  these  modern  rain- 
makers. On  the  other  hand.  It  behooves 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  be  able  to  adapt 
our.selves  to  new  and  changing  situations 
and   conditions. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  repeat  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  saga  which  I  first  gave  you: 

"Look  to  your  heart  and  may  your  wisdom 
grow 
To  power  of  lightning  and  to  peace  of  snow." 


Mr.  Speaker 


Democracy  Can  Be  Strengthened  in  Middle 
Eiist  by  Help  to  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF    NK'A    I'UIiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  F.ECCRD.  I  iiiclude  the  follow.ng 
resolution  approved  by  the  executive 
board  cf  the  Independent  Order  Brith 
Abraham,  37  Seventh  Street.  New  York, 
of  which  Mr.  Louis  Weissman  is  ^rand 
ma::ier  and  Mr.  Adolph  Siern  is  srand 
secrecary.  The  Independent  Order  Bnih 
Abraham  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Ameri- 
can Jewish  benevolent  organizations: 

Resolution  urging  grants-in-aid  for  Israel 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department,  and  Congress 
are  working  diligently  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  wet  Id;  and 

Whereas  peace  can  best  be  maintained  by 
strengthening  the  economy  of  smaller  and 
weaker  naiums  which  are  struggllnt;  to  main- 
tain the  democratic  precepts  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  has  demon- 
strutod  a  devotion  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  has  proven  to  be  tiie  bulwark 
and  barometer  of  democracy  In  the  Near  E  ist 
since  Its  inception;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  has  brought 
to  fulfillment  in  cur  own  time  t.ie  highest 
hopes  ul  redeeming  large  masses  of  Jews  from 
suffering  and  homelessness  and  placing  them 
on  the  road  of  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel's  future  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  redemption  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jews  from  lands  where  their 
political  and  economic  status  is  precarious 
and  their  right  to  live  freely  as  democratic 
Jews  Is  restricted  and  denied :  Therefore  be  It 

Resohvd.  That  the  Independent  Order 
Brith  Abraham,  one  of  the  largest  American 
Jewish  fraternal  orders  in  the  country,  call 
upon  the  American  Government  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  "the  State  of  Israel  for  the  best  In- 
tereiU  of  the  United  Stales  and  as  a  partner 
In  the  struggle  for  democracy.  Such  grants- 
in-aid  will  help  Israel  alleviate  itself  of  its 
desperate  financial  situation  and  help  the 
new-born  state  continue  its  noble  work  in 
relief,  rescue,  resettlement,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  are 
dally  migrating  into  Israel.  We  are  con- 
fident of  Israel's  capacity  to  achieve  economic 
and  self-sufficiency  if  she  obtains  grants-in- 
aid  to  carry  through  her  constructive,  hu- 
mane, and  democratic  program  for  peace  and 
seciultjr. 

Louts  A.  WnasMAN. 

Grand  Master, 
AouLrH  Sts-sn. 

Gro'id  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

(IF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

Ol     \ERNUNr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1\  E3 
Monday.  December  4.  1950 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  and 
of  seme  17  years  and  plus  experience 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  with  you,  under 
five  or  six  Speakers,  the  memory  of  man 
"to  the  contrary  notwithstarid."  I  would 
like  now.  nonpartisanly.  to  say  to  you 
that  none  cf  tho.se  under  who^  I  h.ive 
ever  served  so  well  ju-stified  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  for  fairness,  integrity 
of  rulin'r.  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law.  according  to  precedents,  power  to 
control,  persuasively,  what  otherwi  e 
mi'-iht  have  been  mob,  as  have  you. 

Unless,  of  course,  it  might  have  been 
Joe  I.xVRtin.  for  whom  both  you  and  I 
have  the  highest  regard  and  greatest 
respect.  Sam.  I  tried  to  be  nonpartisan, 
but  I  slipped. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  you  live  so  long 
as  ycu  wihh.  and  have  all  you  wl-^h  so 
long  as  you  hve — if  there  may  be  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  great  re'ord  you 
already  have  made.    So  long. 


Wliat  Are  We  Waiting  For? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 

I  ■!■■ 

HON.  HOMER  thor::ierry 

OF    TLX.\S 

IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REFRr:SENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  THORNBERRY  Mr  Speaker.  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  on  De- 
cember 12  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas.  Lyndcn  B.  Johnson,  delivered  an 
inspired  address  on  the  national  pre- 
paredness prouram  entitled  "What  Are 
We  Waiting  For:*' 

In  his  forthright  and  hard-hittins  re- 
marks. Senator  Johnson  said  that  the 
national  p>olicy  of  wait  and  see  must 
end.  and  end  now.  This  speech,  refresh- 
ing in  its  frankness  and  inspiring  in  the 
bold  prob;ram  outhned  by  Senator  John- 
son, has  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment in  the  press  of  the  Nation. 

I  commt'nd  to  Members  of  the  House 
two  articles  from  the  Wa.shington  Star 
of  EK'Cf-mber  14  dealin<;  with  Senator 
JoHNscN's  remarks.  One  is  an  editorial 
by  the  Star  entitled  "Call  to  Arms."  ai.»l 
the  other  is  a  column  by  the  noted  ana- 
lyst. Gould  Lincoln,  headed.  "  "Wait  and 
see"  F>olicy  due  for  change  shortly."  The 
Washington  Star's  comment  that  Sena- 
tor Johnson's  remarks  make  sense  is 
one  that  will  be  seconded  by  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  The  above-mentioned 
articles  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D   C.)   Star  of 

December  14.  1950 1 

A  Cau.  to  Asms 

An  urgent  alarm,  coupled  with  a  call  to 
arms,  has  t>een  sounded  by  the  newly  formed 
committee  on  the  present  danger. 

This  committee,  composed  of  25  clvUlaiis 
Who  have  played  icaUlng  roles  In  public  aud 
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private  life,  minces  no  VOCds  in  describing 
the  menace  to  this  eounttr.  It  says  that 
our  very  survival  Is  threatened,  that  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
unmistakably  plain,  that  our  allies  are  weak 
and  that  we  are  far  from  stiluclently  mobil- 
ized to  meet  the  danger. 

It  insisu  that  our  only  chance  of  averting 
a  war  cf  world  dimensions,  or  of  assurln? 
victory  if  th.it  kind  of  war  should  come 
despite  our  efforts,  lies  in  taking  these  steps ; 

1.  Raising  a  total  United  States  armed 
force  of  "at  least"  3.500000  men. 

2.  Two  years  of  military  service.  Including 
mlllUry  training,  for  all  young  men  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  18  or  upon  graduating 
from  hleh  school  This  would  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

3  Eip:^nslon  of  the  program  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies  far  beyond  the  goals  al- 
ready announced. 

4  Submission  to  econoTr.lc  controU  more 
exacting  than  those  now  in  effect. 

5  Sharp  reduction  in  Government  spend- 
ing for  nondefense  purposes. 

In  short,  the  committee  calls  for  the  con- 
vvnton  of  the  United  Slates  Into  a  kind  of 
■rmwl  camp— an  armed  camp  in  which  we 
cotild  expect  to  live  for  an  undetermined 
number  of  years  to  come.  The  committee 
doss  not  mean  by  this  that  we  can  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  hide  behind  our  own 
borders  Quite  the  contrary  But  it  does 
mean  th^t  the  "good  old  dsys"  are  over  In 
this  country  If  we  wUh  to  stay  alive. 

Some  cf  the  specific  proposals  of  this  group 
are  open  to  question.  The  caU  lor  an  armed 
force  of  rt  least  3.500.000  men  may  be  too 
low  And  It  ceruOnly  U  not  clear  h  w  we 
could  prcceed  with  a  universal  military  serv- 
ice pro-am  at  a  time  when  we  are  hard 
S^  for  the  means  to  bu'ld  through  Se- 
lecttve  Service,  the  3.0OO.0OO-man  armed 
fo-ce  for  which  the  President  called  In  Sep- 

"Srcommlttee  has  promised  detailed  rec- 
ommendations m  this  respect,  ^^owevcr^and 
they  should  be  awaited,  lu  main  purpose  at 
this  time  has  been  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  an  ;idequate  picture  of  their  danger 
ind  to  impre-  the  people  with  the  urgency 
of  taking  suit  ible  steps  to  meet  It.  On  this 
score  the  committee  has  done  a  good  Job. 
The  Star  Is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  It  might  not  have  done  better 

The  members  of  this  committee  say  that 
thev  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  war  with 
the'  Soviet  tJnion  Is  Inevitable -unless  the 
soviet  so  wUls  it."  There  is  here,  at  iea*i. 
a  note  of  reservation.  The  statement  Is 
by  no  means  as  unqualified  as  that  of 
AvereU  Harrlman.  who.  in  addre.  sing  the 
American  Parm  Bureau  Pederatlon  on  Tues- 
dav  d^lared:  "In  sp  te  of  everything  that 
has  happened,  we  must  not  accept  the  In- 
evltabllitv  of  another  world  wtir. ' 

The  Star  would  lUte  to  know  why.  In  spite 
of  all  the  evidence  to  the  conUary.  so  many 
people  refuse  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
war  It  is  irtie.  of  course,  that  another  world 
war'  Is  not  literally  Inevitable.  Presumably 
nothing  is.  But  in  the  face  of  the  mount- 
ing evidence,  why  do  we  keep  harpuig  on 
that  theme? 

Only  about  6  months  ago  the  President  was 
saying  that  we  were  closer  to  peace  than  at 
fcny  time  In  5  years.  When  are  we  going  to 
wake  up  and  look  the  facts  m  the  face? 
When  are  we  going  to  teU  the  people  that  the 
odds  favor  war.  and  not  peace?  Surely  this 
unwarrante<l  emphasis  on  peace  has  had  a 
kjt  to  do  with  our  snail-like  pace  toward 
preparation  for  war.  And  the  more  we  eu- 
oottfage  a  hope  for  peace  that  is  not  Justified 
by  the  facts  the  harder  It  is  eolng  to  be  to 
persuade  the  people  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  they  are  told  must  be  made  If  we  wish 
to  svxrvlve. 

The  Star  agrees  with  Senator  Johnson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness 
subcommittee,  that  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  "adolescent  nonsense  and  double- 
lalk"  about  this  matter.    He  says  that  we  are 


already  ai  war  wllh  the  Cimmunlst  v.-ot16— 
that  "we  are  not  getting  re^dy  for  war— we 

are  In  It." 

This  Is  an  attitude  that  .T.ikes  sense.  And 
we  would  ^t  along  faster  with  the  gnm 
business  in  hand  ir  we  would  stop  talklr.g 
about  arming  to  preserve  peace  and  begin  to 
think  in  terms  ot  armlnii  to  fight  the  war 
that  has  already  beeun  for  us  on  one  front. 
and  which  we  should  expect  to  have  to  fight 
to  a  finish  on  a  world-wide  scale  beiore  we 
are  through. 

[From  the  Washington   (D    C.)   Star  of 
December  14.  1950] 

•'W4.rr-ANO-SEi.        POUCT      DU£      FOR      Ch.*nce 
SUOBTLT KOB£A  SETBACK  AND  LIVING  COSTS 

Poser  ADMirnsTRATioN  Hand 
(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Maybe  we  are  going  to  change.  Maybe 
we  are  going  U)  do  somethinE  about  aii-cut 
mobilization,  both  mUit.iry  and  economic. 
If  so.  two  happenings  are  responsible- 
rather  than  any  far-seeing  abiUty  among  the 
powers  in  Washington.  The  first  is  the  over- 
whelming attack  by  forces  of  Red  China  in 
North  Korea.  The  second  is  the  rapid  rise 
in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  Before  the  congreesional  elections, 
military  mcbill7.atlon  was  soft-pedaled — and 
the  administration  dodged  the  imposition  of 
economic  controls,  althoUih  Ckingress  had 
given  the  President  authority. 

For  months  there  have  been  appeals  to 
the  National  Government  for  greater  effort 
to  put  this  country  in  a  stale  of  prepared- 
DMS  to  naet  mUltary  attack  and  to  prevent 
dlsastroas  inflation.  Soiator  Lyndon  John- 
aow.  of  Texas.  Denujcratic  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  prodded  con- 
stantly, and  so  has  Senator  Hettrt  Cabot 
Loccr.  Js  .  of  Massachusetto,  Republican 
memt)er  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Now,  It  appears,  their  hopes  lor  all-out 
mobilization  are  to  be  gratified. 

SIX    COSTLY    MOKTHS 

Bpeaktne  In  the  Senate  on  Tuesda v.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  said  that  the  wait-and-see 
policy  cf  the  adminis  J-ation  had  delayed 
adequate  preparation  for  siX  costly  mouths, 
although  this  country  and  the  free  world 
have  been  at  war  all  that  time  agalniit  the 
Communist   aggressors. 

"Paced  with  the  task  of  girding  this  Na- 
tion for  a  struggle  that  may  outlive  us  all." 
said  Serator  Jchnsow  "we  have  committed 
ourselves  only  to  a  policy  of  not  committing 
ourselves.  For  the  fxjmmon  defense,  we  have 
thrown  up  a  chicken-wure  fence,  not  a  wall 
of  armed  mi^t." 

Senator  Johnson's  complaint  wa*  that 
there  has  t>e€n  no  one  to  tell  the  American 
pecple  where  we  are  going.  His  considered 
judgment,  he  said,  was  that  no  prcb'.em  of 
preparedness  should  be  of  more  Immediate 
concern  than  the  preaent  state  or  public  con- 
fidence. "The  American  people  have  not  lost 
faith  in  themselves  or  in  their  country."  he 
continued,  "but  the  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  double  talk  to  Washington." 
He  told  his  colleagues  the  American  people 
are  anxious  to  unite,  but.  he  said,  "they 
cannot  rally  around  a  vacuum.  They  cannot 
give  their  unified  support  to  policies  that  do 

not  exist" 

The  Texas  Senator  commented  on  a  strange 
situation  for  Americans  to  find  themselves 
in.     He  said: 

•'We  are  in  a  war.  but  all  our  effort  Is  seem- 
ingly directed  toward  staying  cut  of  the  war 
we  are  already  in.  This  Is  adolescent  non- 
sense.' 

PIOPLT  S   CONTtDENOE   HrT 

The  administration's  policies  seem  almost 
to  '--ave  been  designed  to  breafc  Oowa  tue 
confidence  ol  the  American  people.  Xne  peo- 
ple have  been  told  for  a  long  lime  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  about  Communist  China — 
e/en  though  it  imprisoned  an  American  con- 
sul general  and  held  him  for  6  month.'?.  They 
have  been  told  that  we  cannot  fight  Com- 


munist China  af  er  she  attsrked  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Krrea— aUhoueh  there  wpr« 
p!en*y  of  wars  and  means  to  that  end— with- 
uut  an  Arrr.v  lr:vasion  of  Cniua  Thar.=  a 
iifW  tl, -v:  :.*T  f'  r  Americars  They  have  been 
given  ti-."  impres.«ion  thai  the  I'nued  Slates 
cannot  flgl^t  a  war  with  Commuiiiii  Russia. 
With  a  chance  of  success.  All  this  1=  cal- 
culated to  give  the  American  people  an  in- 
feriority complex— Which  Americans  have 
never  suffered  before. 

The  time  has  come — in  fact  It  came  a  long 
time  ago — when  thU  country  must  have  a 
global  policy.  In  which  we— not  CoMSMtttt. 
Russia — must  decide   where  we  shall  flCM 
and  where  we  can  fight,  as  the  Texan  insisted. 
And  turning  to  the  need  for  prompt  moWli- 
zauon  of  the  countrvs  economy— as  well  as 
oi.  MUt  manpower— Senator   JoKlMtMt   called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  Hoeswber  28 
the  wholesale  price  index  reached  an  all-tim« 
high— 171.7.     That    represents    an    increas* 
of  12.3  percent  since  April.     To  Illustrate  thf 
short-sightedness    of    the    administration's 
-wait-and-see"  policy  in  the  erononnc  field, 
Mr.  Johnson  s.-'.id  that  the  tax  doapr?  that 
would  have  bought   !00  miles  of   field  wire 
before  the  Korean  War  would   buy  only  85 
miles  In  September— and  only  78  miles  In 
November.     He   added   that  the  tax   money 
which  would  have  bought  lO.OCO  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  before  Korea  would  buy  only  6.500 
in    September— and    only    4.700    barrels    In 
November. 

He  spoke  of  "tax  money"  and  its  piuchas- 
ing  power  merelV  because  these  are  materials 
which  are  needed  In  the  defense  program. 
And  must  be  bought  by  the  Oovwmment. 
Private  citlzTis.  however,  can  get  no  more 
with  their  doUars.  The  time  is  overripe  to 
do  something  about  this. 


ECA  PfD-tirfment  Aot.Koriaticn  for  Mate- 
rials in  Short  Supp'y  la  the  Unite<i  St«tei 
Total  $!6.S25.0()O  in  11-Day  Period— 
Sarzt  AfuT.inam,  Copper,  Rabber,  amI 
Sleei  loctiKied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Niw  rcRX. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  December  8, 1950 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
when  we  know  from  report-s  that  ECA 
material  ii  b-.ing  trunishipped  to  Russia 
and  Red  Ch:na.  iL  might  be  weil  for  the 
people  to  ponder  over  the  iOfcic  of  the 
.shipment  of  much-needed  material  lor 
our  oun  irriu'^tnes'  us*-  to  ECA  to  dis- 
tri^ir.e  ;n  other  countries  If  thes^  ship- 
ments m-.ke  any  sense  at  this  critical 
time.  I  cannot  see  it. 

The  infoi-maticn  rwisembled  by  Paixl  O. 
Peters,  of  Washington.  D.  C  ,  is  an  expose 
of  admim^tration  short-sightedness  and 
of  an  md.ff'^'runt  Conress  of  which  the 
public  should  be  made  aware. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  including 
a.s  part  of  my  remarks  the  stai-m-nt 
prepared  by  Mr.  Peters  to  which  I  have 
referred: 
ECA  PHOcmtMtNT  ArTHoa:zATtc)N  roR  Uatf- 

aiALS     I>      SHOHT     ijUlFLY      IN      THt      UnTTI-D 

Statfs    Total    $16.r23.000    I-N    U-Dat    Pi.- 

Klor>— SCABCTC     AM'MIKUM.     COFTEB.    KtTBEEK, 

AND  Srra,  Included 

At  the  very  time  when  American  Indus- 
trialists and  busmcssmen  are  scouring  the 
markets    lor    supplies    of  critically 
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eopptr.  »t«el.  and  synrhet  Sc- 
rubber produeta.  In  the  11 -day  period  be- 
tween NoTember  33  and  December  8.  i»oO, 
prtKuremeni  aulhorizallona  lor  Marshall- 
pUn    goods    iaued    by    KCA    totaled    SIO.- 


825.000.  In  a  previous  bulletin  It  was  re- 
cited how  a  total  of  approximately  $895,000.- 
000  had  been  authorized  for  such  products 
from  the  commencement  cf  ECA  through 
October  31.  1950      (See  Bull.  No.  235  ) 


The  latest  reported  procurement  author- 
Izatlon.  the  countries  which  will  receive  the 
commodities,  the  original  sources,  and  the 
amounts  Involved  are  shown  by  the  tabU 
following: 


CommoUtjr- 


Orl'ln 


:rhi3»i.a 


imm^iSm 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    \DIMCNT 

Ef  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1950 
Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  say  when  I  came  into  these  Halls  some 
18  year-  ago.  in  a  hurrv-  and  in  order  to 
be  sworn  in.  I  was  led  up  to  the  dais  by 
one  by  the  name  of  Bert  Snell.  God  bless 

him. 

Previously,  he  had  arranged  with  your 
predecessor.  Speaker  Rainey.  that  I 
should  be  presented  at  a  given  hour 
AS  a  Representative-elect  from  Vermont 
without  any  certificate  of  election  offi- 
cial. As  Bert  Snell  presented  me  and  I 
was  about  lo  be  sworn  in.  one  unknown 
by  the  name  of  John  Rankin,  came  rush- 
ing down  the  middle  aisle  saying.  'Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object." 
and  then  he  asked  some  questions  about 
did  anybody  know  whether  or  not  I  had 
been  elected,  and  so  forth.  Whereupon. 
the  Speaker  said: 

Well.  I  have  in  front  cf  me  a  telep^m  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Plitmlct  had  been  elected,  and 
I  have  another  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Vermont  saymg  that  Mr.  Plumlit  has  been 
elected,  and  I  have  a  congratulatory  telegram 
from  his  Democratic  competitor  In  the  elec- 
tion, and  I  also  have  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  and  the  secretary  of  state  saying 
that  the  official  credentials  will  be  imme- 
fllately  forwarded. 

Whereupon,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Rankin)  said  he  withdrew 
his  objections. 

And  so.  Mr  Speaker,  I  took  the  oath 
of  office. 

Naturally  I  thought  Vermont  should  at 
once  have  a  voice  in  the  proceedings  for 
I  came  down  here  because  I  belonged  to 
the  so-called  brain  trusters,  having  Ju.st 
resigned  as  president  of  Norwich  Uni- 
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versity.  But  to  my  very  great  embar- 
rassment, I  found  that  I  had  to  first  con- 
vmce  Bert  Snell  I  had  something  to  say 
and  then  he  had  to  convince  the  Speaker 
that  what  I  had  to  say  was  worth  listen- 
ing to  and  then  eventually  someday  the 
Speaker  would  tell  Bert  Snrll  that  he 
would  recognize  m?  for  3  minutes  and 
that  I  could  extend  my  remarks. 

Great  God  of  all  hberty  and  lives, 
what  a  change  in  procedure.  Despite  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  to  change 
procedure,  but  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  for  time 
alone  will  determine  it  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  chance  in  parliamentarjr-  pro- 
cedure and  the  temptation  to  recognize 
those  new-born  in  Concress  who  never 
have  taken  a  political  bath. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  and  my  respects 
to  one  with  whom  many  times  I  have 
diametrically  disagreed  and  differed. 

I  doubt  if  either  of  us  has  lost  any 
stature  in  the  mind  of  the  other  by  rea- 
son of  our  differences  for  we  both  come 
from  New  England  and  while  we  fight 
over  an  issue,  our  friendship  never  is  in 
the  crucible  and  when  the  issue  is  deter- 
mined. It  is  over. 

The  man  to  whom  I  refer  and  to  w  hom 
I  pay  my  r?.sp?ct.s  and  affectionate  trib- 
ute is  one  Joe  Martin.  It  has  been  said 
that  'Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  But  Joe  has  worked  up  to  that 
point  where  he  would  reject  wearing  a 
crown  although  his  head  has  'hed"  un- 
easy. 

■  Suavitor  in  modo  and  fortiter  in  re" — 
"Only  to  those  who  have  mixed  with  him 
in  a  death  battle  mentally  know  how 
tough  he  is  in  fiber."  how  great  he  is  in 
the  mental  mca.surement  of  any  situa- 
tion, political  or  national,  and  how  broad 
is  his  capacity  to  almost  instantly  diag- 
nose any  situation  which  confronts  him 
or  the  country.  Of  course,  his  New  Eng- 
land shrewdness  helps. 

Joe  Martins  lot  over  these  last  years 
has  not  been  an  easy  one.  He  has  borne 
a  terrific  burden.    Did  anybody  ever  hear 


h.m  say  so?  Did  anybody  hear  him  com- 
plain with  respect  to  the  load  on  his 
shoulders  which  has  grown  heavier  and 
is  more  heavy  now  than  ever?  No  sir. 
Mr.  Speaker. 


Resolutions  of  the  Department  of 
Moutana,  Aaierican  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF   MO.NTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Deceviber  15.  1950 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record.  I  include  two 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  'midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Montana, 
the  American  Let^ion.  The  resolutions 
indicale  the  members  of  the  Montana 
American  Legion  are  aware  of  the  danger 
facing  our  country,  and  prepared  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  resolutions 
follow : 

RXSOLtTTIOM 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  midwinter  conferrr.ce 
in  executive  committee  meeting  of  the  Amer. 
icon  Legion.  Department  of  Montana.  De- 
cember 10-11.  1950.  That  we  condemn  the 
failure  of  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
shameful  advance  of  communism  through- 
cut  the  world,  believing  this  failure  Is  due 
fundamentally  to  the  lack  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  outright  refusal  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Acheson.  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem,  and  therefore  request  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  take  no- 
tice of  our  lack  of  confidence  and  immedi- 
ately remove  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Acheson.  and  others  In  the  De- 
partment responsible  for  the  present 
situation. 

It  Is  further  the  mandate  of  this  meeting 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
two  Senators  and  two  Congressmen  repre- 
senting Montana,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


there  face*  the  American  people 
today  a  clear  mnd   onmM  >>•>>*»  tfMiger  of 

de:ea'  due  to  ui.pi t pMWtnf :  ud 

Whereas  there  uppmn  to  bt  •  ntaetanee 
upon  the  part  of  our  leaders  to  reecgntae  this 
danger  and  to  take  all  nece— ary  steps  to 
correct  the  ilttuitkm :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  ex?rur<p«  commtttfe  of 
the  Amervcan  Legion.  Department  of  Mon- 
tana. onembleA  at  itt  midwinter  conference 
at  H'-lena.  Mont..  December  It  and  11.  19S0. 
That  the  department  commender  Immedi- 
ately requeet  tbe  President  of  Vm  United 
States  take  tbe  necessary  action  to  place 
the  whole  economy  on  a  full-raobUlzaticai 
status.  Including  not  only  elemenu  of  the 
Armed  Pcrces  and  their  Reserve  coirpcneuts, 
Init  also  a  tvdl  mobilization  of  industry, 
manpower,  and  natural  resources  to  the  end 
that  our  NaUca  sliall  be  ab'e  to  back  up 
our  Ideals  with  saflden:  force  to  preserve 
them:  and  t«  It  further 

SeiOlved.  That  our  ccngreeslocal  delega- 
tion actively  support  the  necessary  legfcr'.a- 
tton  to  attain  such  full  mcblUratlcn  and 
preparedness.  Including  enactment  of  tmi- 
▼ersal  military  training  leglsUtlon. 


Jcse-h  P  Kerneiy  Says:  Gtt  CA  of 
Kc:?-".  Leave  Eu'cpe  To  Earopsass, 
Arr.  t:-e  Western  Henirpher? 


EXTENSION  OF  RIZIARKS 
or 

HON.CURENCEJ.:::oVN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  \  B3 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  teave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follcwjig  con- 
densed version  of  a  speech  by  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  delivered  recently 
before  the  University  cf  Virginia  Law 
School  Forum: 
JOBTPH  P  KnofEDT  Sats:  Grr  Orr  or  KoitSA, 

Lcivc    E^aopE    TO    EtraoFt&irs,    Arm.    thx 

Wetxsn  Hxxispuxkz 

(What  should  our  foreign  policy  be?  In  a 
speech  on  Tuesday  before  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  Scbool  Forum.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, former  United  States  Arr.bassadcr  to 
Great  Brtiam.  gave  his  views.  Here  is  a  con- 
densed venalon  of  his  speech.) 

Lincoln  In  his  famotis  Springfield  speech 
said:  "If  we  c  auld  first  know  where  "^e  are. 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
jWlge  what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  it." 

Where  are  we  now?  Beginning  with  In- 
tervention in  the  Italian  elections  and  flnan- 
cial  and  political  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  have  expanded  our  pcUtlcal  and  financial 
prograir.s  on  an  almost  unbelievably  wide 
scale.  Billions  have  been  spent  In  the  ICar- 
ahall  plan,  further  biUlons  in  the  cccunatloa 
of  Berlin.  Western  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Military  aid  has  been  poured  mto  Greece. 
Turkey.  Iran,  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Pact,  French  Indochina,  and  now  tn 
Korea  we  are  fighting  the  fourta  greatest 
war  in  our  history. 

WTLAT    KIXO    OF    nUXNDS 

What  have  we  in  return  for  this  effort? 
Friends?  We  have  far  fewer  frlcnis  than 
we  had  In  1945.  In  Europe  they  are  stUl 
asking  for  our  dollars  but  what  kind  of 
friendship  have  we  bought  there?  Is  West- 
em  Burope  determined  to  preserve  for  Itself 
Xhoam  Ideals  cf  democracy  that  we  have  been 
XII— rliliiL"    Put    to    the    test    now    as    to 


whcUi.:.-  she  •mtU  mrm  herself  effectively,  even 
with  oar  aid.  to  deal  with  the  Rtaslan  threat. 
l£  she  showing  the  kind  of  detamatoation 
and  the  kind  at  will  that  amotmts  to  any- 
thing? 

Plans  for  eomcmic  unWr*Hon  have  fallen 
apart  In  the  tt^t  of  natloaalistle  difference. 
French  Bllltary  pover  is  only  a  ^adow  of 
Its  former  self,  and  a  stroog  mlncrlty  of 
Commonlst  syiiipathteen  kc^as  Pr?nce  tn 
endless  pirfitieal  turmoil.  The  military 
strength  of  Britain  is  ooe-fotn-th  of  what 
It  was  In  1946  ar»d  she  sbows  every  Inclina- 
tion to  avoid  the  heavy  burdens  that  wimld 
be  Involved  In  rebuilding  It  West  OeiaiauT. 
to  date,  has  revealed  no  disposition  to  de- 
velop efTect.ve  military  strength.  Taly  Is 
hopelessly  ineffective  and  Greece  car.  hirtlly 
police  her  own  small  territcry.  Waere  is 
there  In  all  Etirope  any  buffer  arainst  a 
massed  Russian  onslauehf  Wcne  than 
this,  where  is  any  determination  to  create 
such  a  bu?Ter' 

In  the  Middle  B!»st  we  have  oU  bm  no 
frler>ds.  Iran.  Pakistan,  even  Ejrpt.  seek 
neither  o'or  protection  nor  our  influence. 
In  Ajla.  China,  whose  friendship  with  us 
seemed  deep-seated  and  enduring,  is  now 
nin?=ei  a^.l::=t  us  with  men.  powerful  armies 
and  new  vcn^ful  hatreds.  Ir.doneeia.  M-iIay. 
Indochina,  are  In  re^^lt  or  heavy  with  discon- 
tent at  the  influences  we  represen*.  India 
is  showing  signs  of  succumhing  to  Influences 
other  than  ctirs,  more  indigenous  and  more 
palatable  to  her  desires.  In  Korea  w?  are 
spending  thousands  of  American  lives  to  ac- 
c^n:p:l*h  some  unknown  c'jjectlve.  .'.ssnme 
we  step  the  R?ds  somewhers  across  the  belt 
cf  1^2.11  peninsula,  are  we  to  continue  fighting 
there  Indefinitely? 

aUSSIA'S    STSKKCTH 

On  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain  are 
massed  manpower  and  military  strength  of  a 
type  that  the  world  has  never  seen.  Divisions 
wlaich  total  in  the  many  hundreds  and  which 
we  know  are  weU  equipped  and  have  the 
capacity  to  Cght.  can  be  thrown  into  battle 
anywhere  on  that  great  land  mais  that 
stre'ches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciflc. 
They  are  backed  by  planes  of  hign  quality 
and  great  quantity.  Biiss:as  nav-;.-  includes 
a  pKDwerful  fleet  cf  submarines,  and  tn  all 
probability  she  too  has  the  atomic  bomb. 

To  enga^  these  vast  armies  on  the  Su- 
ropean  or  the  Asian  continent  is  foolhardy. 
but  that  is  the  direction  toward  which  our 
policy  has  been  tending. 

That  policy  Is  suicidal.  It  has  made  us  no 
foul  weather  friends.  It  has  kept  cur  arma- 
ment, scattered  over  the  globe.  It  has  picked 
c:.e  battlefield  and  threatens  to  pici  others 
impossibly  removed  from  otir  sources  cf  sup- 
ply. It  has  not  contained  c  rnununism.  By 
our  methods  of  oppcsiticn  it  has  sclldlfied 
contmunlsm,  where  othenrtEe  ccmmunism 
mi'ht  have  bred  within  itself  Internal  dis- 
sensions. Cur  policy  today  is  politically  and 
morally  a  baniirupt  policy. 

I  can  see  no  alternative  c-Jier  than  having 
the  courage  to  wash  up  this  policy  and  start 
with  tlie  fundamentals  I  urged  more  than  5 
years  ago.  It  is  absurd  to  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  can  lead  us  cut  of  this  situ- 
ation. Trie  veto  power  alone  makes  It  a  hope- 
less InstrumentaUty  for  world  peace.  The 
unwillingnesB  cf  half  the  world  to  want 
world  peace  makes  imposaibie  effective  or- 
ganisation to  impose  any  such  peace.  In 
short,  otir  chief  source  of  reliance  must  be 
ourselves  and  we  cannot  sacrifice  ourselves 
to  save  those  who  co  not  reem.  to  wish  to 
save  themselves. 

err  otrr  of  koesa. 
A  first  step  in  the  purroit  of  this  policy 
Is  to  get  out  of  Korea — indeed,  to  get  out 
of  every  point  in  Asia  which  we  do  not  plan 
realistlcaUy  to  hold  in  our  own  defense.  Such 
a  policy  means  that  in  the  Pacific  we  will 
pick  our  own  battlegrounds  if  we  are  forced 


to  flght  and  not  have  them  determl-'-rl   by 
poUtlrsi  and  Idrsolnttrsl  eonalder? 
haws  BO  relatioiH&tp  to  oar  own  d;        ■" 

The  next  step  tn  pursuit  of  thte  policy  Is 
to  apply  tbe  same  principle  to  Europe.  To- 
day it  Is  Idle  to  taut  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
line  at  the  Ebe  or  tbe  line  of  tbe  Rhine. 
Why  shotild  «e  wane  raljuable  rooiirces  tn 
making  soch  an  attempt?  If  the  wes^ieiied 
Karopean  nations  wish  to  hold  that  line  and 
demonstrate  a  determination  to  do  so.  It 
may  be  that  we  can  afford  them  some  be^t. 
Btit  to  pour  arms  and  men  into  a  qvUxoMe 
military  adventure  makes  no  sense  whatevsr. 
What  have  we  gained  toy  staying  In  BmHaf 
Everyone  knows  we  can  be  pushed  out  tba 
moment  the  RuspiatiS  choose  to  piah  us  out. 
Isn't  It  better  to  get  out  cow  and  tise  tlM 
resources,  that  would  otherwise  Ije  sacrlflsed. 
at  s  point  that  counts? 

Tbe  billions  that  we  have  s(;uandered  on 
these  enterprises  cot:ld  have  been  far  more 
efl.;ctlvely  used  in  this  hemisphere  and  oa. 
the  seas  that  surround  it.  Had  we  the  de- 
fenses in  Iceland  today  that  one-h'ondredtb 
of  the  money  spent  in  BirUn  could  have 
built,  we  would  have  purchased  lafety  with 
cir  money  rather  than  added  danger.  We 
need  defenses  in  this  hemls{Aere.  in  Canada, 
In  the  Carttbean  and  in  Latin  Amertea. 
After  all.  these  are  otir  neighbors  whose  se- 
curity Is  Inevitably  tied  up  with  cur  own. 
We  have  no  reastm  to  believe  that  cocpera- 
tlcn  on  their  part  vrtll  net  be  forthcoming 
and  we  can.  and  should  Insist  upon  it. 

M.UCZ   COUilXrSTSM  COSTLT 

People  win  say.  however,  that  this  policy 
will  not  contain  camaumlsro.  Will 
cnt  poUcy  do  so?  Obb  «e  t>ossibl|f 
r  I  '"  1st  BuBsla.  If  she  chooses  to  msreli. 
toy  a  flarSncir  tattle  line  In  the  middle  of 
Europe?  The  truth  Is  that  otir  only  real 
hope  is  to  keep  Russia,  if  she  chooses  to 
march,  on  the  other  side  cf  the  Atlantic  and 
make  communlani  mucb  too  costly  for  her  to 
try  to  cross  the  seas. 

It  may  be  that  Europe  fcr  a  decade  or  a 
generation  wi'I  turn  communistic.  But  tn 
doing  so.  It  may  break  of  Itself  as  a 
force.  Communism  sttll  has  to  prove  It 
to  Its  peoples  as  a  gove-nment  that 
achieve  for  them  a  better  way  at  ttvlng . 
more  people  that  it  will- have  to  govern,  the 
more  necessary  It  becomes  for  thoae  trbo 
govern  to  Justifv  themselves  to  those  being 
governed  The  more  peoples  that  are  un- 
der its  yoke,  the  greater  are  tbe  possibilities 
cf  revolt  Moreover,  it  seems  ti  i  tain  ttMit 
communism  spread  over  Sorope  win  not  MM^ 
content  with  beta^  governed  by  a  baadMI 
cf  mtr  In  the  B^remlln.  French  or  Italian 
ConnaiBdsts  wtll  soon  de\elop  splinter  or- 
ganizations that  will  destroy  the  singleness 
that  today  cbaractertaes  Russian  commu- 
nism.  Tito  in  Ttigoslavla  Is  already  demoB- 
stratlng  this  fact.  Mao  in  Chuaa  is  not 
likely  to  take  bis  orders  too  long  from  Sta- 
lin, especially  when  the  only  ncn-AsiatlCi 
left  upon  Asiatic  soli  to  fight  are  the  Rui 
slans. 

This  policy  wtll,  of  course,  be  criticized  as 
appeasement.  No  word  is  more  mistakenly 
used.  Is  i+  appeasement  to  withdraw  from 
unwise  commitBieats,  to  arm  yourself  to  the 
teeth  ard  to  make  clear  just  exactly  how  and 
for  what  ycu  will  Sght?  If  it  is  wise  in  otir 
interest  not  to  make  commitments  that  en- 
danger our  security,  and  this  Is  appeasement, 
then  I  am  lor  appeasement.  I  can  recall 
only  too  weU  the  precious  time  bctigbt  by 
Chamberlain  at  Munich.  I  appUuded  ttattt 
purcliase  then;  I  wcuid  applaud  it  tcday. 
Today,  however,  while  we  have  avoided  a 
Munich,  we  are  coming  perilously  close  to 
another  Dunkerqtie.  Personally,  I  should 
choose  to  escape  the  latter. 

WE     PAT     THr     COST 

Finally  people  will  say  this  pclicv  is  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  Uiiited  Natioiis.     To  do 
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tols  there  are  two  answers.  P»r»tly.  we  can- 
not t>ear  8ub»t*niu:iy  the  whole  burden  of 
the  United  NaUoi».  In  Korea,  we  have  nin« 
times  as  many  troops  In  the  field  as  all  the 
United  Nations  put  together.  We  have  suf- 
fered ninety  Ume»  the  number  of  casuaiues 
that  all  the  other  United  Nations  have  fUi- 
fered.  excluding  only  the  South  Koreans, 
And  note  the  fciiltons  that  we  have  advanced 
Ukce*  nations  as  agattut  the  help  they  are 
glTl:  1  Korea. 

S<  we    tnust    recofiUBi    that    the 

United  Nations  U  not  at  present  a  vehicle 
to  enforce  peace.  If  half  of  the  world  does 
not  wish  it  to  operate  in  this  fashion,  as  U 
true  of  Rtusu  and  ChUia.  It  Is  idle  to  pre- 
tend that  11  can  operate  In  that  fashion. 
Tl>«  United  Nations  stlil  has  a  purpose  for 
Toluntary  organteatlon  and  as  a  forum  In 
which  to  air  International  Issues.  Looking 
at  the  United  Nations  in  that  role,  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  or  any  nat'.on  presents 
wholly  different  issues  than  are  presented  If 
we  look  upon  the  United  Nations  as  a  type 
of  goTerning  body,  with  governing  powers. 
But  half  of  this  world  will  never  submit  to 
dictation  by  the  other  half  T^^e  two  can 
only  agree  to  live  next  to  each  other  because 
for  one  to  a»)eorb  the  other  becomes  too 
costly. 

A    IXALISTIC    aPP«0*CH 

An  attitude  of  realism  such  as  this  is.  1 
BUbir.it.  la  accord  with  our  hLsionc  tradi- 
tions. We  hare  never  wanted  a  part  of  our 
peoples'  scrapes.  Tcday  we  have  them  and 
jxttt  why,  nobody  quite  seems  to  know.  What 
buslneas  is  It  of  ours  to  support  French  co- 
lonUl  policy  m  Indochina  or  to  achieve  Mr. 
Syngman  Rhee's  concepts  of  democracy  In 
Korea?  Shall  we  now  send  the  marines  Into 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  keep  the  Dalai 
Lama  on  his  throne?  We  can  do  well  to 
mind  our  buslneas  and  Intrrlere  only  where 
BQinebody   threatens  our   business  and   our 


An  Atlas,  whose  back  U  bowed  and  whose 
hands  are  busy  holding  up  the  world,  has  no 
arms  to  lift  to  deal  with  hU  own  defense. 
Increase  his  burdens  and  you  will  crush  him, 
or  attack  him  frcm  behind  and  he  cannot 
turn.  This  Is  our  present  posture.  It  stran- 
gles o\ir  might.  The  suj^gestlons  1  make 
would  unleash  ovir  strength  They  would.  I 
am  sure,  give  considerable  pause  to  the  sirat- 
eglsu  and  planners  of  the  Kremlin.  They 
would — and  I  count  thU  mcst — conserve 
American  lives  for  American  ends,  not  waste 
them  In  the  freezing  hills  of  Korea  or  on  the 
iMttle-Ecarred  plains  of  Western  Germany. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOiN.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.\TIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  LxCOMPTE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  oxiend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
OHD.  I  ask  permission  to  include  a  set  of 
forward -looking  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Poweshiek  County  ilowa) 
Farm  Bureau,  and  I  especially  call  atten- 
tion to  Items  2.  3.  18.  and  17: 

1951    RESOLtmONS,    POWESMIIIC   COUNTT    TaSU 
BXjUZAV 

1  We  nfBrm  our  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Iowa  and  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  rederatlons  We  will  co- 
<^rate  with  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 


2  We  pledge  full  support  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  the  program  upon 
which  they  have  launched. 

3.  We  favor  a  permanent  bipartisan  farm 
proprnm  that  gives  equal  con.'lderatlon  to 
producer  and  consumers.  We  recom.Tiend 
that  tills  program  be  administered  by  locally 
elected  farmcr-comroitteemen  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  State  leve's  and  decisions  con- 
cerning this  progT-nm  be  made  locally. 

4.  The  need  of  more  soU-conservatlon 
practices  In  Poweshiek  County  is  becoming 
l.'icreasingly  evident  f  -\  f'  '  P-  •'Tti.zing 
the  extreme  value  of  -  '■'■  work. 
we  urge  that  the  appr  u  for  technical 
assistance  from  the  &  c  .i  Conservalluu 
Service  be  Increased. 

5  We  favor  the  principles  involved  In  the 
present  county  aaeessor  law.  but  are  dUsatU- 
flcd  with  the  present  application.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  county  Iward  of  review  ap- 
point a  local  three-man  board  In  each  to-*:i- 
ship  to  wwUt  and  advise  the  board  of  review 
In  arriving  at  an  equitable  evaluation. 

6.  We  favor  the  lOO-nercent  collection  of 
the  State  Income  tax  because  it  Is  a  fair  and 
equitable  tax  en  all.  and  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  to  be  used  as  a  replacement  for 
property  tax  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  We  favor  lnc.e:'.slng  State  aid  to  schools 
with  the  objective  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity  and  we  urge  an  equalization  oi 
the  tax  burden. 

8  Bccj^use  of  local  tax  Inequalities,  we  still 
believe  that  all  Income-prodUclng  property 
held  by  nonprofit  organizations  should  be 
taxed  fs  other  property.  We  suggest  that 
the  ccun.y  treasurer  publish  a  list  of  tax- 
exempt  ;  .  jperiy. 

9.  We  urge  that  the  check-off  plan  for 
creating  funds  to  promote  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  be  Increased  through  the  entire^ 
moi.th  of  June. 

10  We  want  a  spur  road  system  which  will 
put    every    farm   family   on   an   aU-weather 

road. 

11.  We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  present 
school  reorganization  law  which  would  allow 
petition  by  local  districts  for  reorganization. 

12.  We  recogn.ze  the  valuable  training  be- 
ing given  our  rural  youth  through  4  H  club 
work  and  vocational  agriculture  and  home- 
making  schools  We  feel  that  every  rural 
bjy  and  girl  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
the  training  afforded  by  these  programs. 

13.  Realizing  that  agriculture  and  labor 
have  many  common  problems,  we  urge  that 
Farm  Bureau  and  labor  cooperate  to  secure 
a  b^'tt'?T  understanding. 

14.  We  favor  an  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  simplify  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty and  make  ownership  more  certain 

15.  We  recommend  that  no  change  be  made 
m  the  method  by  which  we  select  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

16  We  definitely  are  not  In  favor  of  a 
social-security  program  to  cover  any  of  the 
people  in  aurlculture. 

17.  We  believe  we  should  strive  for  effi- 
ciency In  existing  Oovernment  agriculture 
agencies,  and  that  the  program  of  these 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  to  eliminate 
overlapping. 

18.  We  commend  the  Farm  Service  officers 
and  manager  and  the  general  and  special 
Insurance  agents  for  their  work  and  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  their  groups. 

19.  The  various  cooperative  associations  In 
the  county  have  made  a  successful  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  agriculture.  We  pledge 
continued  support  and  assistance  to  these 
organizations. 

20.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the  publicity 
and  support  which  the  papers  of  the  county 
have  given  during  the  past  year  and  expres« 
our  appreciation  to  them  for  their  fine  coop- 
eration. 

21.  We  reaffirm  all  resolutions  of  former 
years  not  contradicting  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions. 


RECO?vD 

How  Can  We  Prerent  Strttefic  Maleriali 
From  Going  to  the  Soriet  E!oc? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAt-irOEN'.A 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  R2PRESE.VTATIVB3 

Friday,  December  15.  1950 
Mr.  HINoHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follo^^ing  iran.script 
of  a  radio-television  broadcast  made  by 
Hen  J.  VAicHMf  Gary,  of  Vir-mia.  and 
mv:,olf  undtr  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air,  over  the  networks 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  on 
Sund.iy.  December  3,  1953: 

How   Can   We   Prevtnt   Stu^tzczc   MATCaiAU 

iROU     GOINO     TO     THE     SOVIET     BLOC? 

(By   Hon,   Ca«l   Hinshaw    and    Hon.   J. 

Vacchax  Gaxt) 
ANNotn<cr«.  How  can  we  prevent  strategic 
materials  from  going  to  the  Soviet   bUn:? 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presenU 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  founded  22 
years  ago  by  Theodore  Granlk  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  full  and  public  discussion  of 
all  sides  of  all  Issues,  coming  to  you  from 
the  Continental  Room  of  the  Wardman  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  CSranlk  is  on  a  brief  vacation.  He 
has  Invited  Ernest  K.  Llndley.  Washington 
editor.  Newsweek  magazine,  to  be  his  guest 
moderator. 

Now.  Mr.  Llndley. 

Moderator  Lindlet,  The  current  Decem- 
ber Issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  magazines,  has  stirred  Us  mil- 
lions of  readers  with  an  exciting  article  en- 
titled "When  Are  We  Going  To  Stop  Helping 
Russia  Arm?'  written  by  O.  K.  Armstrong 
and  Frederic  Sondern.  Jr. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  article. 
"During  1950  the  merchants  and  Indus- 
tries of  Western  Europe  will  have  contrib- 
uted, legally,  almost  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  machinery  and  materials  to  the  war  po- 
tential of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satel- 
lites. 

"Factories  In  the  United  Kingdom.  France. 
Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  even  Western 
Germany — many  of  which  have  been  rebuilt 
or  retooled  with  the  help  of  EGA  dollars — 
continue  to  provide  ball  bearings,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  special  steels  with  which  the 
plants  of  Magnitogorsk  and  Kuibyshev 
turned   out   guns,  tanks,  and   warplanes. 

"To  this  flood  of  material  going  to  Russia 
legally,  there  will  have  been  added  much 
more  which  Is  smuggled  across  borders. 
Some  of  It  comes  from  the  United 
SUtes.     •     •     • 

•'It  would  seem  that  the  new  Congress  and 
the  public  should  have  a  careful  look  at 
the  extent  of  our  military  aid  to  Russia." 
So  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  in  co- 
o()eratlon  with  Reader's  Digest,  presents  a 
discussion  of  this  vitally  Important  subject 
by  two  distinguished  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 
Congressman  Caul  Hinshaw.  Republican,  of 
California,  and  Congressman  J.  Vaughan 
CiAKT.  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  through  committees,  have  been 
investigating  this  question  of  export  con- 
trols; from  the  facts  turned  up  by  those 
Investigations,  plus  your  own  knowledge, 
would  you  say  that  our  Government  should 
tighten  Its  controls  over  the  export  of  stra- 
tegic material  to  the  Soviet  Union.  China, 
and  other  Soviet  or  Communist-dominated 
covlntrles'^ 

What  do  you  say.  Representative  Him- 
BHAW? 
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BxMBBsw.  Mr.  Llndley.  I 
think  that  before  we  get  too  deeply  into  thia 
sub.ect.  we  ought  to  uixlerstand  some  baste 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  expert  controls  can  be 
exercised  for  two  general  piupoces.  the  first 
of  coarse  being  that  of  preventing  the  drain- 
ing away  from  our  own  country,  for  example. 
of  xh'Jbe  materials  which  blaj  be  in  short 
supply,  and  are  needed  by  our  own  country. 

The  second  general  reason  Is  that  an  Im- 
plementation cf  foreign  poUcy  may  be  for 
the  purpoee  elOicr  of  granting  certain  coun- 
tries  jH^eferente.  lets  say.  or  for  preTenting 
certain  cciaiules  or  blocs  of  cotuxtrle*,  frcm 
recelTir.g  those  materials  which  they  majr 
use  in  the  way  of  making  w^ir. 

New.  the  first  general  purpose,  tbat  of 
tnaUng  sure  that  our  own  materials  are  net 
drained  away,  is  one  that  we  can  exercise  as 
a  aorerelgn  Natlcn.  without  any  ccmplaint 
frocn  anyone.  The  second  one  Is  an  act  of 
cola  war.  and  we  liave  been  engaged  in  that 
act  c!  cold  %tr  against  the  Soriet  bloc  for 
approximately  2  years.  It  has  been  intensi- 
fied, cf  l£te,  and  particularly  since  the  time 
that  Korea  started. 

Nosr.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  underttand 
what  we  are  doli::g  and  what  we  are  talking 
at>cut.  We  are  ti^iking  about  something  that 
U  in  the  retlm  of  war,  and  it  U  a  very,  rery 
Lmpcrtant  thing. 

I  think  that  as  time  goes  on — and  accord- 
ing to  the  morning  papers,  certainly — we  are 
finding  It  necessary  to  tighten  these  controls 
to  the  point  tha;  It  amounts  almost  to  an 
embargo.  That  Indeed  Is  an  act  of  war.  and 
I  think  It  should  be  well  understood  by  any- 
one 

Moderator  Lnfoutr.  I  believe  this  newest 
tlghter.irir  applies  particularly  to  Commu- 
nist China.  Hong  Kong  and  the  other  ports  of 
entry  Into  China,  does  It  not? 

Cor.cressman  Hixshaw  Tes:  It  does,  as  I 
understand  the  mominf  papers,  but  that  Is 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  It  is  the  same 
thine,  whether  It  Is  going  to  them  or  to  the 
entire  bloc,  all-inclusive 

Moderator  Linmjet.  Representative  Oast. 
wculd  you  accept  Mr.  Hi?fsH\w  s  deSnlUon  of 
the  purposes  of  export  control? 

Congressman  Gaxt.  Yes:  but  I  think  we 
have  got  to  go  one  step  further.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  consider  the  classifications  of  the 
controlled  materials  This  question  of  stra- 
tegic materials,  as  he  has  stated.  Is  a  tre- 
mendously Inr.portant  and  far-reaching  ques- 
tion.   It  Is  an  exceedingly  broad  one. 

Now.  for  example,  you  have  got  first  the 
control  of  materi.  Is  produced  In  the  United 
States.  That  is  relatively  simple  We  have 
been  controlling  tlut  for  some  time  under 
the  Export  Control  Act.  and  under  that  act 
we  absolutely  control  the  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  all  countries. 

Moderator  Lindlst.  Just  what  do  you  mean 
by  strateg*"  materials? 

Congressman  Gaxt.  There  Is  where  we  get 
into  another  classification. 

First,  for  example,  we  will  take  the  high- 
est classif.caticn.  It  is  that  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, implements  of  war.  and  atomic  energy 
materials.  Now.  that  is  no  problem  at  all. 
iTiere  are  no  arms,  munitions.  Implements 
of  war.  and  atomic  energy  materials  at  the 
present  time  going  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
frcm  any  cf  the  other  countries.  They  have 
been  well  controlled — and  I  don't  think  there 
have  been  any  evasions,  any  Illegal  ship- 
ments to  amount  to  anything.  In  that  field. 

Next,  you  have  your  highly  strategic  mate- 
rials, such  as  machinery  and  precision  tools. 

Now.  our  Government  has  stopped  the 
shipment  of  those  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Third,  you  have  what  are  known  as  the 
less  strategic  materials.  Now,  they  are  ma- 
terials which  do  not  aid  directly  In  the  war 
potential,  and  yet  they  do  have  some  strate- 
gic value  There  has  been  a  lot  of  laughter 
at>out  the  question  of  duck  feathers.     Btrt, 
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arter  all.  that  is  no  joke.  Duck  fei-...prs  may 
be  used  for  warm  ciotliing  for  aviators  and 
to  that  extent  they  ax*  strategic,  and  :.et 
they  are  used  for  many  other  purposes. 

Sew,  with  respect  to  the  less  strategic 
materials,  our  potlcy  has  been  not  to  attempt 
to  embargo  tlwia.  to  stop  them  aliozether, 
but  to  limit  the  quantities.  In  the  ^nt  p'.ace. 
Ixcause  aoL^t  materials,  if  they  a.'e  sh.pped 
ia  small  quantitiea.  make  very  little  dJIer- 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ship  in 
large  quantities,  they  may  become  a  war 
pou^ntial.  So  we  have  tried  to  limit  the 
qtiactity  in  the  first  place,  and  then,  in  tbe 
second  place,  we  hare  tried  to  see  tfcit  when 
those  goods  are  shipped  to  the  Scviet  Un:cu 
from  oar  own  cotmtry  or  from  any  cti  er 
cotintry.  we  get  in  exchacse  materials  which 
we  need  In  this  cotintry. 

Moderator  LtKDirr.  Let  me  ask  there:  Is 
this  wortli  while?  Are  we  getting  anything 
in  return,  or  is  this  just  a  op>  sirtiid  thing. 
Inyjfar  as  we  are  shipping  some  strategic 
mate.-lils,  peti^ps  the  less  important  ones, 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  permlttin?  our  allies 
to  do  so?  Is  it  a  one-«ided  thing'  Are  we 
Jtist  losing  on  that,  or  are  we  getting  some- 
thing in  return? 

Congrsscman  Hxvshsw.  We  have  b?en  get- 
ting aome  things  in  rettim.  We  have  been 
getting  a  great  many  t>&Ies  cf  high-pr.ced 
ftu^  from  Ruasia  for  example,  such  as  mink 
and  satle  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose 
that  has  great  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States,  but  I  can  t  see  just  how. 

Moderator  Lzxhlxt.  I  suppose  they  are 
equivalent  to  duck  leathers,  except  that  tl»ey 
are  more  expensive 

Congressman  Hixshaw.  I  never  heard  of 
our  warming  otir  aviators  with  mink  and 
sable. 

Moderator  Ltvotrr.  What  about  our  allies, 
though? 

Congressouin  G^JtT.  There  is  the  problem. 
The  problem  is.  as  I  have  said,  that  whUe 
we  absolutely  control  the  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic materials  from  this  country,  and  we 
can  stop  all  strategic  materials  from  going, 
but  suppose  we  do  stop  these  strateelc  ma- 
terials from  going  from  the  United  States. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  nationa. 
the  other  free  nations,  are  shipping  mate- 
rials into  the  Soviet  Union?  Now.  obvioasly 
you  harent  acccmplished  a  thing. 

So  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
agree  with  the  other  ccuntries  on  a  definite 
program,  so  tliat  we  would  stop  the  war  po- 
tential materials  from  going  in.  and  that  has 
been  pretty  will  agreed  to. 

Congressman  Hixshaw.  May  I  suggest.  Mr. 
Gast.  that  we  have  been  not  trying  to  agree 
with  the  other  countries:  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  agree  with  us.  After  all 
we  feel  that  way  about  it.  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  feel  that  way  about  it  because  as 
you  know,  most  of  those  countries,  in  Eu- 
rope, certainly  have  trade  agreements  with 
Russia,  and  if  they  violate  those  *rade  agree- 
ments they  feel  that  they  are  being  subjected 
to  unnecessary  pressure.  Therefore  we.  in 
spite  of  what  we  might  be  able  to  do.  have 
not  been  able  to  get  them  to  agree  to  go 
along  with  us  on  any  ccmmon  list  of  strate- 
gic materials,  because  much  of  those  com- 
mon lists  are  contained  in  their  trade  agree- 
ments.   Tou  have  got  to  get  them  to 

Mvxlerator  LrsuLiT.  Ycu  would  agree  then 
that  this  Readers  Digest  article  Is  essen- 
tially «»Tect  In  saying  that  large  amovmts  of 
materials  that  are  of  high  strategic  impor- 
tance. Including  t>aU  bearings,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  special  steels,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
going  to  the  Soviet  bloc  from  Western 
Europe? 

Congressman  Oaky.  Well,  It  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated, because  the  total  shipments  of  all 
goods  into  the  Soviet  Union  last  year,  the 
tctal  exports,  were  only  eight  htmdred  and 
sixty-one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  which 
is  less  than  the  billion  referred  to.  and  all 
of  that  is  not  strategic  materials. 


M    --r;.-,   r  Likbuet.  I  tlUnk  this  is  the  f..^- 
ure  1    r  •...?  er.-..-e  Soviet  Woe. 
C^:  ^^rti.i-    -.  Gast.  Well.  yea. 
i:,;    :.  :    r  Li-veutt.  For  EzsScni  Surope? 
C--  rri-^fiz-.n   Gaet    Yes.  Eastern  Burope. 
The  entire  Suropcan  bloc 

Moderator  Lnratar.  Bu;  arc  you  si 
with  that  sltuau^m? 

CoQgressaan  Gaar.  No.  no;  by  no 
Ifoderacor    Lnnur.  What   shall   w  doc 
tbmat 

riiiigiiMii  Hii  Gast.  By  no  nteana.  But  lea 
me  answer  tlus.  in  return: 

Tou  were  asking  a  few  moraeots  ago  as  to 
what  matertals  we  were  getting  from  Russia 
and  her  satellttcs.  Mow,  we  bass  hswai  «K- 
ting  such  materials  as  Iran.  iiisii§snsae  «■«. 
■tcei  Ingots,  oopper.  niclnl.  taMOite.  and 
other  matcrlala.  maehlna  tiaalk.  tMnk.  can. 
looomcUvea.  etocsrtc  squlfaMn*.  tambsr. 
asphalt,  crude  cU.  diamonds.  fMriBns,  and 
many  ocbsr  ttema. 

Osigjsssnisii  HiMsaaw    Tou  mean  to  say 
wt  have  bMB  gcitliv  ttut  sttiff  from  Bussia? 
Congressman  Cast.  I  m«an  tlxat  the  United 
States  and  the  ot*ier  countries,  free   coun- 
tries, have  bsan  getting  that  material. 

Cuufciiiiii^n  Hixshaw.  WW.  tliat  is  most- 
ly tbe  free  countr.es  that  you  are  talking 
about.  The  United  States  hasnt  received  all 
that  stuff. 

Oongrosman  Gaxt.  The  United  States  has 
very  little  trade.  Within  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  the  United  States  has  only 
shipped  strategic  materials  into  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter. 

Congressman  Hixshaw.  Tes;  but  let's  con- 
sider that  tbese  Western  European  countries 
all  have  trade  i^iiimMintii  with  Russia.  whicH 
we  let  them  go  ahead  and  make  wiUy  nilly, 
and  they  are  in  constant  trade  with  Russia, 
whereas  we  have  practtcaUy  shut  off  our  trad* 
in  the  last  few  years.  Now.  if  they  are  going 
t^  do  the  trading,  and  they  are  also  receiving 
ECA  money  and  materials  from  the  United 
States,  that  is  hardly  fair  to  us.  is  it? 

CongTcssman  Gaxt.  Well,  the  Congress 
took  occasion  to  correct  that  situation  at  ths 
last  fiwMo".  as  you  knew.  Mr  Hikshaw. 

Congressman  Hixshaw.  Almost,  but  not 
quite. 

Moderator  Lxxblxt.  What  to  do?  Can  you 
explain  that? 

C<mgreesiiuui  Gast. 
nicnt  here. 

Moderator  Linblet 
whole  amendment 

Congressman  Gaxt.  No:  I  am  not  going  to 
read  the  whole  amendment.  But  It  is  the 
amendment  known  as  tl»e  Cannon  amend- 
n:ent.  which  was  written  into  the  Appropria- 
tion bill  last  year,  in  which  we  made  a  pro- 
vision that  if  any  cotintry  to  whom  we  are 
clving  aid  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  manner  that  will  injure  our  defense  or  be 
detrimental  to  our  national  defense,  then 
the  National  Srcurity  Council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Sec.-etary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, which  is  tbe  organization  in  this  coun- 
try set  up  to  handle  our  war  activities — if 
that  council  says  that  the  trade  Is  dangerovis 
to  the  United  States,  then  they  can  stop  the 
aid  to  that  cotmtry. 

Moderator  Ltndlet.  Have  they  done  so  In 
any  case? 

Congressman  G«t.  This  act  was  passed 
Just  befcare  Congress  adiourned— I  think  in 
October. 

Moderator  Lixbltt.  Do  you  think  there  are 
any  cases  in  which  that  action  shou:a  be 
taken  now? 

Congressman  Gaxt.  I  think  that  they  h;ive 
been  negotiating  to  such  an  extent  In  Euroi^e 
that  I  think  they  are  reaching  agreements 
which  are  very,  very  satisfactory. 

Congressman  Hinshaw.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  that  1  minute,  because  t.\e  minute  you 
try  to  put  that  sort  of   pressure  on  those 


Yes:  I  have  the  amend- 
Please  don't  read  ths 
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tbrr  tx*  totX2g  U>  fc>^>  to  »brfic**« 
trftd*  tn^xim  wttH  RUMta.  and  t?  yon 

lag  «i>  favM  •■».  ■ew«I  •«»  »•  ■*•****•  i** 
ft  llttto  MK  dOMT  «b*Q  It  alnady  la 

1  uQdenuad  U»t  »b»t  «•  a^  **?*!! 
polBt  1>  ««.  1P»  *•*•  »o*  •  t«»»  *^  0* 
x,t»>*  tirfffsiy-  ^w  hav»  ilwalrMawq  on 
vbelber  or  not  tb*  Sortet  OcnrnuDPtit  couM 
--r.«ftje«  aa  aUnUc  *c«nb  la  »  many  rrmrm. 
V. .  miaealcoZatcd  by  t  j«*r^  •««»  eoaaequwit- 
Ij'  w  neatf  ttme  at  this  potat. 

UcOen'.ae  LocBtrr.  WowMjoa  »ay  alto. 
Mr.  msnukw  Out  If  amt  fcgqpfan  manda 
In  Wwt«ni  Kurop*  ■»  eat  off  from  Bcmn 
or  ConununW  mrurctt,  »e  l»i  ttim  wocW 
bave  to  supfsiy  aAMttonal  aid  tliTt>ufli  tl»e 
^g—»^^n  plaa  or  t!ie  defense  fundi  to  Weat- 
tm  Fanwe?  Are  they  grttuif  thlnfi  oat 
«r  th«  Sortat  aoB*  thut  »«  wouUI  h«»»  to 
suppK  If  tiMy  dWtet  «at  tiM«  Tb«re< 

ConcreMman  HrsaaAw  Tb«T  are  gvttUig 
sflKie  Mr  LAr.d!?T.  bat  1  thUA  tt*y  •^ 
man  tctwrsted  in  »enin«  n»Wrt»l»  and 
Mods  of  rarJou*  kind*  to  the  8oT*et  TJnkm 
than  thry  are  In  refrtrmg  Terr  much  from 
them,  except  In  a  *r%  catefcrie*. 

Moderator  Lctdlxt.  The  trouble  Isn't 
vorth  laythlDf  to  them. 

dMS^resaman  Hiwsaaw.  Ro:  It  ts  a  matter 
of  trad-  Tt.ev  fca-re  to  set  up  seme  kind 
of  trade  and  that  trade  means  they  hare  to 
take  »oiBethlnf  for  what  they  five  Btit 
they  are  atoo  trylnf  to  rebuild  the  European 
tcimamj.  and  that  Bvropcan  eronotny  la 
tomcOiInc  that  rcqulrea  trade  between  tba 
rarHXM  eoontrtsa,  in  order  to  mauitaia  Itaelf, 
miilwm  Lnvaixr.  Mr.  BliMhaw.  from 
ytmr  Tiewpotot  as  to  the  AaiwVan  Got- 
cmncBt.  have  Its  Tarfous  aaicnclss  been 
auflelently  w-slum  in  vatchln^  this  probien 
aad  to  trytaur  to  stop  thU  flew  of  atrategle 
uiaMilsIs  to  the  Soviet  bloc? 

Ooi^nsaman  RtMSHsw.  T  think  they  have. 
vtthhB  the  apprpprtatloos  that  ha-^e  been 
made  arallable  to  them  I  know  from  the 
testimony  gt'en  before  my  own  eommtttee, 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  Export  Con- 
trol Dtrlalon  ha»e  been  cut  from  •5.000.000 
to  $2  000  000  !n  the  last  few  years,  and  out 
of  OMt  WlMOJOao.  W8BOJ00O  of  it  has  to  go 
to  Cba  CtMtoois  Btirrau  for  their  part  of  tha 
liiMlaiM  teaetat  ^IJBOJOOO  with  which  they 
can  cserelse  the  eontrtds.  That  U  fax  frcm 
adequate  If  they  ate  folnf  to  laaUy  aiareiea 
export  controls.  They  are  gOln«  to  have  to 
be  put  back  on  a  fuU-fledfad  baala.  and  I 
uadKBtand  that  since  Scpcaabar,  soaie  time. 
partMps  in  October.  tt<ay  have  bscn  restallln« 
tlM  Export  OoDtrcI  Dtnakm  of  tha  Depart- 
ment of  coBuaaree. 

In  new  of  the  clrmmstanoes  that   hare 
going  on  for  the  laat  3  or  3  years,  it 

to    me    that    we   should    bare    been 

lao«cr-«lcht«d  and  wialtamart  their  effl- 
aearcy  by  glTtag  thaM  tiM  BOBher  of  peo- 
l>|»— imd  lntelU«ent  people  Chat  arc  re- 
quired, to  do  this  Tcry  dUBeutt  Job. 

Moderator  Lnmtrr  Would  you  ajr.'ee  with 
that  sjMfwer.  Cmi»jwiiian  OAart 

Congressman  Oa«t  I  a^ree  with  that,  but 
X  want  to  say  this  in  addltlaa : 

We  WW  il^"  U9t**f  jOBt  a  few  momenta 
■fo  tha  AlpaMBM  of  these  foods  frcen  other 
countries  m  Slirope.  Wow,  It  baa  never  been 
the  policy. , as  I  state*!  at  the  be^wntnc.  to 
•top  all  trade  with  Ru»»la.  We  have  tried 
to  stop  the  hifhty  stratc«le  materuls.  That 
haa  baaa  about  90  psroaat  acormplish^. 
In  other  words,  these  other  eour.rrtea  hare 
■tttirtlt  ^iTp— *f  ■xnMUiliaalilf  W  percent 
of  tba  ttMW  tlMt  appear  oa  oar  ttet. 

The  other  10  percent  are  Items  which  are 
In  ilHi^iMiMinr  We  thltak  they  are  stra- 
tecle  and  the  other  eo«intrtes  do  not.  We 
hare  bean  tryloc  to  comrlaos  them  of  the 
suaiegic  ealue  ol  tbam  — lertats.    And  I 

',  baen.  pvUevlariy  within  the  laM  mcutn  cr 
i  twow  vary  aatlsXactory. 


Mxleratcr  Lrtnurr  How.  genUemen.  let  us 

take  a  question  from  the  audience. 

I  beJiere  1  see  Ccaogreesman  Roans  of 
piocida.     Do  you  hare  a  question,  air? 

Ooi^ie^man  Rocxas.  I  would  I'.ke  to  ad- 
diaaa  a  questloii  to  my  colleague  and  co- 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Comrr-lttt^.  and  I  might  say  he  Is  an 
aWe  member,  and  we  so  regard  htm.  Mr. 
HmsHAW 

Do  you  know  of  any  Instances  where  stra- 
tegic war  materials  in  short  supr'.y  hare 
been  shipped  to  Russia  or  the  satellites,  and 
tf  sc.  can  it  te  juatlfled  under  any  circum- 
sta-.c«  ar.d  en  any  grounds? 

Congresstnan  Htnshaw.  I  dv^nt  know  of 
any  ir.c'.ir-'.  vhcre  theee  materials  have 
b^^n  '    rt!rertly  under  etport   permit 

frcia  :..-  -  '^  States:  b'-'t  I  do  know  of 
instances  where  we  have  shipped  to  other 
countries,  such  aa  Great  Britain,  or  some 
other  ccuntry  In  Europe,  and  that  these 
materia 's  have  been  transhipped  in  that 
countrr  directly  to  the  Soviet  Unlfnj. 

There  are  othc-  in  which  they 

have  made  trips  .  world  with  the 

material,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rarlous  con- 
irola   th:»t    have   been   exercised    in   various 
"  countries.  ,  ,    » 

Congressman  Gart  AS  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  in-transit  shipments  have  been  a  tre- 
n-T-.dotxs  prcblem.  that  Is  true.  Ar.d.  as  a 
matter  or  fact,  there  has  been  very  little 
effort  to  control  In-tranAlt  shipments  up 
until  recently. 

Congreseraaa  HnfSHAw.  That  U  the  most 
d.mcu:t  thing,  to  control  them  all.  because 
cace  It  has  been  put  into  the  bottom  of 
some  ship  going  out  of  one  or  cur  harbors 
here  thit  ship  may  carry  a  foreign  fl;»g  and 
we  have  no  way.  except  through  espionage, 
to  And  cut  what  happens  to  it. 

Congressman  Gaxt.  ExacUy.  But  In- 
translt  shipments  are  covered  in  this  order 
tasued  today  by  Secretary  Sawyer,  of  the 
Department    of    Commerce,    wltii    rerereace 

t  J  China. 

Congreasman  Hdcshaw.  That  is  true,  but 
it  is  foing  to  take  a  tremendous  corps  of 
inveatigaUDra  to  lock  into  the  hold  of  every 
ship  that  comes  into  the  counUy. 

Cougjeiiiiin  Oast.  It  wlU  probably  take 
more  money  than  you  advocated  a  few  min- 

utca  sgo. 

Moderator  Lotbut.  Let  us  hear  what 
queaUon  Congressman  Bxsokjc  from  North 
Caiollna  ha*. 

Cor.grrt-sman  Rxbbck  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress C.e  quesUon  to  my  coUeague.  Cou- 
gresaman  Gaxt. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  trade  could 
be  resumed  wnong  aU  of  the  nalloi»s  U  we 
had  peace  in  tue  world.    My  question  U: 

If  the  Koreas  incident  can  be  settled  by 
seating  Cimmunist  Chixia  In  the  Un.led  Na- 
tlooa  aud  removing  our  naval  blockade  of 
Fsrmoea.  do  you  favor  that? 

Moderator  Lihduit.  That  question  Is  per- 
hipa  a  l.ttle  on  a  tangent  to  our  subject. 
but  It  1-.  »ach  an  importiait  one  that  if  you 
genUemei  would  like  to  answer  it.  I  think 
the  audience  would  be  very  much  interested. 

CongresBnan  OAat.  I  don  t  see  that  seat- 
ing China  in  the  Lniled  Nations  ba*  ary- 
t;-iin«?  in  the  world  to  do  with  this  trade 
silu*llon. 

At  the  present  time,  while  we  may  not 
Hkc  to  admit  It.  and  while  no  war  haa  been 
oecUred  at  the  present  time,  we  are  actu- 
ally at  war  with  CommunUt  China,  and  I 
would  certainly  not  favor,  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances, seating  them  in  the  8ecuruy 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mv.'icrauir  Lanun.  Do  you  have  a  brief 
answer.  Mr.  Hijismaw?  ,...♦». 

Congreasman  Hoishaw.  My  friend,  the 
nntieman  from  Virginia  and  alao  the 
centleatan  Ir.m  N»jrth  Car»Ui»a  who  h-ia 
Mked  tiiaa  question,  understanda  lull  well 
that  in  aimiiig  at  export  control  in  any  de- 


gree whatsoever  where  that  export  control 
U  aimed  at  a  given  country  or  bloc  of  coun- 
trie*  that  In  Itself  Is  cold  war.  And  we  mtist 
recrgnue  that  fact  and  not  be  misled  or  set 
to  looking  m  some  other  direction  because 
Communist  China  in  and  of  Itself  is  only  a 
cart  cf  a  Soviet  bloc,  and  If  you  affect  ap- 
parently  one  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  you 
affec-  the  whole  thing.  1  do  net  think  it 
makes  a  bit  of  dl.Terence  whether  Red  China 
Is  seated  In  the  Security  Council  or  not.  be- 
cause Soviet  Russia  has  been  seated  In  the 
8-curlty  Crurcll  for  a  long  time,  and  still, 
f.  -  the  past  2',  to  3  years  they  have  been 
exercl.-lng  stringent  ccntrcLi  aenlnst  the  ex- 
port of  Btratezlc  ir.aterlal.s  to  that  ccuntry. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  see  that  this  Formosa 
thing  or  Korean  thing  or  China  thing  haa 
anrthing  to  do  with  it  whatsoever. 

M-dpnr-r  LiNtitrT.  I  see  another  gentle- 
rr.an  with  a  question.  ...  w    » 

Question.  I    have    this    question    which    I 
shculd  Uie  to  direct  to  Congressman  Cart: 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  Im- 
pose sanctions  upon  friendly  foreign  gov- 
ernment* who  might  refuse   to  enter  Into 
-.ts  with  the  United  States  prohlhlt- 
rts  of  strategic  materials  to  the  So- 
vi't  Union,  arc!  would  you  advocate  the  wUh- 
hc:dlng  of  ECA  aid  to  such  country  that  so 
refused? 

Congressman  Gaet.  I  think  I  stated  that 
the  Congress  has  passed  a  law.  or  has  placed 
an  ameudmeut  In  the  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  do  Jtist  that. 

Now,  It  will  not  stop  the  aid  for  one  ship- 
ment of  goods  by  a  friendly  country  Into  the 
t  let  Union,  but  if  they  persist  In  a  treaty 
vih.ch  we  deal  inimical  to  the  Inter  sts  of 
the  United  States,  then  we  will  withhold 
funds,  and  I  think  we  should  withhold  funds. 
Moderator  Lirn)txT.  Do  you  want  to  answer 
that  too.  Mr    Hunshsw? 

Congressman  Hinsiiaw.  I  point  out  that  by 
so  doing  we  mu5t  consider  the  fnct  that  we 
are  going  to  limit  the  number  of  allies  we 
might  ultimately  have.  Certainly  the  coun- 
tries that  are  closest  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites  are  In  a  very  dangerous  position, 
and  I  am  glad  I  don't  live  In  any  of  them. 

Conrressman  Gaxt.  Well  now.  let  me  say 
this:  No  one  has  been  more  friendly  toward 
the  foreign  aid  program  than  I  have,  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  want  to 
know  whether  these  people  are  allies.  And  if 
t2iey  are  goln?  to  deal  In  trade  with  the 
enemy  In  a  way  that  is  inimical  to  our  In- 
terests I  dont  think  they  are  very  friendly 
allies,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  take  steps. 

Moderator  LnfDi.rr.  At  least  they  are  not 
very  effective  allies. 

Congreasman  Oast.  They  are  not  the  kind 
of  friends  I  want. 

Con«»rea8man  Hdcshaw.  Let  me  say  this.  Mr. 
Lmd;/.:  One  ought  to  visit  these  countries 
clo*e  to  the  people,  Switz-rlnnd  and 
;  and  some  other  countries  like  that, 
and  see  how  they  feci  about  the  situation. 
Tho«e  people  are  sitting  right  on  a  keg  of 
dvnamlte.  and  they  want  to  know  when  It  Is 
g  img  to  happen  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  It  when  it  does  happen.  They  are 
under  the  gun. 

Moderator  Lindlxt.  They  are  In  effect  say- 
ing: "If  you  want  u»  to  stop  this  trade,  are 
you  going  to  protect  us?" 

Congressman  Hiw&haw.  That  Is  right. 
Coagre,3sman  Cast.  But  Cakl,  bear  Ui  mind. 
I  don't  think  tliat  is  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  beciiuse,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago. 
the  recent  negotiations  with  those  countries. 
or  conferences  with  them,  have  been  very 
saiisfactory.  and  they  are  coming  alorg  and 
Cuming  around  to  our  point  of  view,  so  I 
ihlr.x  the  r,--—"-n  Is  largely  academic. 

C  ni;te!t  -shaw.  Those  that  do.  you 

want  to  citKiii  Wi'wh  having  an  awful  lot  of 
guU. 


jr  Lindlxt  The  next  question? 

QUUIIUN  My  question  Is  directed  to  Rep- 
resentative KiMSMAW: 

Is  not  the  American  citizen  who  attempts 
to  ship  scrap  Iron  and  rubber  and  so  forth 
to  Russia  or  Its  satellites  more  to  blame 
than  the  American  Government? 

Congressman  Hikshaw.  Well,  that  is  a 
question  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  implementation  of  that  for- 
eign policy.  There  are  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  have  no  regard  whatsoever  lor 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
tecting those  Interests  when  it  comes  to 
the  exportation  of  goods,  because  they  are 
Interested  In  making  a  profit. 

Those  people.  I  think,  should  be  con- 
demned. There  are  others  shipping  goods 
from  the  United  States  because  they  know 
perfectlv  well  if  they  aren't  shipped  from 
the  United  States  they  can  be  gotten  frcm 
some  place  else,  and  they  think  that  we  are 
entitled  to  that  trade. 

Moderator  Lindltt.  We  have  time  for  one 
more  brief  question  and  answer 

Question.  Mv  question  Is  addressed  to 
Congressman  Htnshaw: 

Can  the  United  Suae*,  within  the  United 
Nations  more  adequately  deal  on  an  inter- 
national scale  with  the  export  of  materials 
used  In  any  form  for  war? 

Congressman  Hinshaw.  Within  the  United 
Nations,  the  gentleman  says. 

Of  course,  the  United  Nations  has  lieen 
subject  to  the  veto  which  has  been  exercised 
by  Russia  some  forty-odd  times 

Now  It  Is  proposed  to  let  Commimlst  China 
In  and  let  them  exercise  the  second  of  five 
votes  In  the  form  of  a  veto  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  very  good  piece  cf  business. 

Moderator  Likdlet.  Gentlemen.  I  know  we 
have  many  more  questions,  but  we  Just  have 
time  for  brief  summaries  by  our  speakers. 

First,  your  summary.  Representative  Hin- 
shaw. 

Congressman  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Llndley  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  that  If  we  are 
going  to  exercise  efTective'.y  this  export  con- 
trol over  certain  strategic  materials,  what- 
ever definitions  may  be  applied,  that  It  Is 
going  to  require  the  complete  cooperation, 
certainly,  of  all  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  see  ho-*'  an  effective 
control  can  be  exercised.  We  can  salve  our 
own  conscience  by  refusing  to  permit  stra- 
tegic materials  to  go  from  our  own  country. 
That  doesn't  prevent  the  Soviet  bloc  rrom 
receiving  those  materials  from  some  ether 
country.  If  you  are  going  to  make  it  a  com- 
plete thing,  then  you  are  going  to  require 
complete  cooperation  from  all  of  the  friendly 
nations  of  our  own  country. 

Moderator  Lindlet.  Thank  you.  Repre- 
sentaUve  HmsH.*w.  of  California. 

And  now.  your  summary.  Representative 
Cart 

Congressman  Gaxt.  Mr.  Llndley.  I  think  It 
is  very  evident  from  the  discussion  that  we 
have  had  here  that  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
problem,  and  I  trust  that  some  of  the  people 
listening  to  this  program  have  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  has  not 
done  such  a  bad  Job  in  handling  It  Frankly. 
I  think  the  depiartments  have  done  a  very 
excellent  Job. 

Now,  some  things  have  happened  which  we 
would  rather  had  not  happened,  but  thus 
rar.  taking  It  step  by  step,  realixing  the  seri- 
ousness or  the  imposition  or  controls,  we 
have  imposed  controls  when  they  are  needed. 
And  right  now.  when  the  Korean  war  broke 
out.  we  Imposed  controls,  ahjolute  controls 
then.  Insofar  as  Northern  Korea  Is  concerned. 
In  this  morning's  paper  controls  against 
China  were  announced 

So   I    think    we    have    the    framework   for 
handling  this  situation,  and  I  believe  we  can 
leave  it  to  our  department  heads  to  admin- 
ister It 
Moderator  Unclet.  Thank  >-ou.  gentleman. 


Montana  State  Univeriity's  New  President 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.ARKS 

i 

HON.  MIKE  .MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEVTATI\'ES 
Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
of  Montana  are  very  happy  that  Dr. 
Carl  McFarland,  one  of  Arjerica  ■>  out- 
standinu  lawyers  and  one  oi  Montana's 
mo.st  famous  sons,  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Montana  Board  of  Education  to 
become  president  of  Montana  State 
University. 

As  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  Mon- 
tana he  is  well  aware  of  the  opporiuni- 
ties  and  the  problems  which  confront 
him  as  he  as.'-ume.s  his  new  duties.  As 
one  who  has  knov.n  hun  for  some  time 
a':1  who  admires  his  character  and  m- 
te-^rity.  I  can  say  that  Montana  is 
fortunate  indeed  in  bringing  him  back 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  to 
Montana  for  its  choice,  and  my  thanks 
in  behalf  of  Montana  to  Carl  McFarland 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of 
Montana  State  University. 

Under  leave  to  do  so,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  news  story 
from  the  Missoulian.  of  Missoula.  Mont., 
on  Dr.  McFarland's  appointment: 

McFarland     Accxpts     Untvebstit      Posmox 

Helena  December  9  — Dr  Carl  McFarland, 
Washington.  D.  C .  attorney  and  former 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General, 
will  be  the  next  president  ot  Montana  State 
University  at  Missoula.  His  acceptance  of 
the  po>t  was  announced  Saturday  by  Gov. 
John   W.   Bonner. 

Bonner  said  McFarland  telephoned  ac- 
ceptance of  the  State  education  boards 
offer 

McFarK-\nd.  46.  will  ret  vim  to  his  alma 
mater  when  he  succeeds  Dr.  James  A.  Mc- 
Cain, who  resigned  to  become  president  cf 
Kansas  State  College  last  July 

When  McFarland  wUl  take  over  his  new 
$10.0OO-a-year  Job  wiU  be  reported  by  letter, 
Bonner  said. 

UNANIMOUS    ACaXEMEKT 

Bonner  announced  Monday  the  education 
board  had  agreed  unanimously  to  offer  the 
p.-esidency  to  McFarland.  and  the  facility  at 
Missoula  approved. 

The  governor  told  the  Associated  Press 
Saturday:  "I  am  exceedingly  h.ippy  that 
Dr  McFarland  accepted.  He  will  be  the  first 
university  alumnus  to  be  made  president 
of  the  university. 

•It  certainly  spealts  well  for  Montana 
when  distinguished  persons  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland are  beginning  to  head  important 
Montana  Institutions.  I  hope  this  trend 
continues. 

"This  represents  a  new  era  in  Montana  in 
that  her  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls 
are  beginning  to  stay  in  the  State  or  return 
to  it  " 

McFarland's  appointment  leaves  open 
three  greater  university  system  positions 
which  were  vacated  this  year. 

The  chancelorship  has  been  vacant  since 
Dr.  George  A.  Selke  resigned  to  take  a  Fed- 
eral   education    position. 

President  F.  A.  Thomson  of  the  M^ntar.a 
School  of  Mines.  Butte,  resigned  on  orders 
from  his  physician  to  live  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion. 


Tile  State  education  board  ftred  President 
G  H  Vande  Bogart  of  Northern  Montana 
College,  Havre. 

rAcxLTT  pixaais 

•"The  faculty  and  staff  of  Montana  State 
University  are  very  pleased  that  Dr.  Carl  Mc- 
Farland WiU  becom.e  president  of  the  uni- 
versity." Dr.  R  K  Jeses.  acting  president, 
said  Sattirday.  "The  faculty  expreeeed  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  State  board  of 
education  Its  desire  to  have  him  as  Its  leader 
and  its  great  confidence  In  his  qualification* 
and  abilities 

"Following  Dr.  McFarland's  4-day  visit  to 
the  campus  during  homecoming  In  mid-No- 
vember, this  d»«;lre  and  confidence  was  re- 
Iterated  and  reemphasized.  An  eminent  law- 
yer, an  able  student  of  history  and  political 
science,  a  scholarlr  WTlter.  a  succeasful  teach- 
er of  law.  and  an  enthusiastic  alumnus,  the 
new  president  Is  preeminently  fitted  to  carry 
forward  the  great  achievements  and  the  high 
traditions  of  the  State  university." 

Ca.^CUAT^D   IN    1928 

Dr     McFarland    attended    the    univeraitj 

from  1924  to  193D  while  he  was  completing 
work  for  three  academic  degrees.  He  warn 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1928;  m  1929  he  received  a  master  of  arts 
decree  in  political  science,  end  In  1930  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree.  In  1932  he  received 
the  decree  of  doctor  of  Juridical  science  at 
Harvard  Universif  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Great  Palls  High  School. 

Mrs.  McFarland.  the  former  Patricia  Regan, 
of  Mlssotila,  also  is  a  graduate  of  Montana 
State  University.  She  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism  in  1932 

After'  finishing  his  work  in  the  Montana 
Stata  CnivsrsitySchool  of  Law  in  1930.  Mc- 
Farland, who  7  years  later  was  to  become  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  ssrved  for  a  year  as  law  clerk  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 
Prom  Helena  he  went  to  Har%ard  University 
to  study  for  his  doctorate. 

Returning  to  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1932. 
he  became  a  memtwrr  of  the  law  firm  of 
Toomev  &  McFarland  in  Helena,  now  Too- 
mey,  McFarland  &  Wasrner.  In  the  spring  of 
1D33  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  made  him 
its  comm-issioner  for  codification  of  the  Mon- 
tana statutes  but  in  September  of  that  year 
granted  him  leave  to  go  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  a  totir  of  duty  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

There  he  shortly  became  head  of  one  of 
the  sections  preparing  cases  for  presentation 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  later  first  assistant  in  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. 

In  1937  the  late  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McFarland  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  largest  division  of 
the  Department  of  Jtwtice.  handling  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  lands.  oU,  and  Interior  af- 
fairs. He  resigned  early  in  1939  to  enter  the 
practice  of  law  in  Washington  in  partnership 
With  former  Attorney  General  Homer  Cum- 
min^. 

BOOKS.   LEcmiKS.   TIACHINC 

In  1934  Harvard  University  published  Mr. 
McFarland's  book  on  Judicial  Control  of 
Administrative  .Agencies,  growing  out  rt  hU 
doctoral  dissertation  wTitien  at  Harvard  In 
1931-32.  Recommendations  made  in  tliat 
book  relating  to  the  Federal  Trade  Comm-'^- 
sion  have  since  been  adopted  by  Fcdf-.-.l 
statute.  In  the  same  year  tiie  American  Bar 
Association  gave  him  its  first  Ross  award  lor 
his  writings  on  constitutional  law. 

Three  years  later,  in  Joint  authorship  with 
the  then  Attorney  General  Cunrmlngs.  hz 
published  Federal  Justice — Chapters  In  the 
History  cf  Justice  and  the  Federal  Executive. 
It  was  t^*  first  and  remains  the  only  full- 
scale  hLstcry  of  any  cf  tlte  Federal  depart- 
ments of  Government  and,  as  such.  U  now  a 
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ArPEXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


«..wter«i   work   of  nfflMfM*  ta  unlvcnMy 

ton  JmdorfMiy^*"  o«  «»•  U»ilt«l  8i*t«« 
Drputmrat  of  ^wMe*. 

JZ^  Hj,r»«.wt  TM  inTlt*d  to  Jrctur»  at 

1942  In  IMS.  to  r«o«nIUon  of  hu  dijUn- 
Kuuh-d  -rrkm.  INW  Tort  ^^^'^^'iJ^' 

Ai^ru^  1.W  for  me  year  19*5  ^^  ^fllf!? 
at^ew  York  Uol»er.ity  In  IMT  and  1*«.  tn 
tL  littw  T«kr  on  ttoe  occarton  ol  the  cente- 
jSy  i^JToudlev  Field  famcu.  NewJ^^,J 
SS«  who  wrow  Uie  code,  of  Uw  ortginally 

S^ed  tn  Montana.  ^^^  »*«/-*  5ti^ 
be  tu»*  been  a  r««uUr  lecturer  at  U>*  UtilW- 

sitt  of  Virginia.  ^ 

L  l»4«.  at  tb.  i^piet  of  the  Ml^\l^^  I^<»!^ 
youadattotuhawroieavoltimeent^^tled   Unk 

iJarte^  Under  Inderal  Controi.'    I?  1W7. 

In^cuSoraUon  with  Dean  Arthur  T.  Van- 

Jersey,  he  produced  a  volume  entitled    C-e. 

wldelT  used  m  law  scbooll.  ■•  »^  ^  ***« 
rithii-  erf  nun.«x>u.  article.  !n  prol—lonal 
and  educatlcnal  JoumaU. 

FSOriSSIONAL  wouc 
atDca  IMO  Mr  McFarland  has  ba«neh*lr- 
oT  T«r»cu«  committee*  of  the  AWBrtcan 
Aaaociat'on.  In  1946  he  became  the  rep- 
reaentaure  of  the  le«al  profe—ion  on^^e 
punnln.  committee  of  the  Library  (^Cou- 
Jamm.  In  recent  year,  be  hae  baMOoa  ol  ih« 
cWlawyer.  r«p«««xUn«  the  pro«e«ion«  in 
the  National  Oonfereoce  of  Lawyera  hoacer. 
ttflatf  Public  Accountania.  He  alao  haa  been 
a  mwnber  of  the  houae  of  delegates,  which 
la  the  um-rning  body  ot  the  American  Bar 
AaaocUtlcn. 

Be  waa  the  prlnctpal  draftsman  of  the 
AdmlnlstraUve  F.  xsedure  Art.  «^hich  becAine 
law  in  1»46  without  a  diswenting  vote  in 
either  House  or  Congraaa. 

In  \9*«  the  aaaorlatlon  awarded  hlra  ita 
thirteenth  eo'.d  madalUon  -for  conspicuous 
aerrtce  In  th«  catne  at  American  junspru- 
tmoe'  and  he  U  today  the  only  jM^tictn^ 
lawyer  to  hold  that  honor.  The  other  doeen 
rect'pJenU  wer«  teachers,  editors,  and  JurUt*. 
including  such  men  aa  Pihu  Root.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmea.  and  Charlea  Knot  Bughea. 
^p^m  1940  Mr  McFarland  has  headed  the 
law  ftnn  ol  McFarland  ic  Sellers  in  WMhln«- 
ton  The  flra  partnara  toclude  two  Mon- 
Unaca.  The  other  Is  Grant  W  KeUcher. 
of  Butte.  The  firm  ia  general  oocnaal  for 
onranl^tlons  of  stich  ladtisortea  aa  Uveatocic, 
miU  cotton,  and  nu'-cmoti-.e  supplies.  In 
tuatfAUm  it  atoo  repreaenu  such  organira- 
tlona  and  corporations  as  the  Brotherhood 
«r  Railway  Imliiaars  the  Brotherhood  of 
BaUway  Ftremen.  tha  Broawrbood  of  BaU- 
road  Trainmen,  the  national  AaKJClallon  of 
Manufacturera.  aiul  th«  Unloo  Carbide  4c 
Carbon  Corp. 

Durliig  the  prcaant  j—x  Mr.  McFarland 
•oneluded  Uticatiaa  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
ot  Colorado  In  wblfcb  be  aMOBMl  the  entry 
of  the  largest  money  jodgnMnts  ever 
awarded  In  the  Court  at  OaliM  efalnst  the 
United  States,  aggregating  ia  escaas  of 
«K>.000.000. 

BOwoaAar  dsccbc 
On  the  reoommendation  of  the  faculty  of 
Biontana  State  UnJTerslty.  the  Btaie  board 
<  f  edtjcation  authortaed  the  faculty  to  con- 
fer upon  Dr.  McFarland  the  honorary  degrea 
of  doctor  at  tewa.  wblch  waa  done  at  the 

At  that  lime  Mr  McFarland  gave  the  c  m- 
mencement  addresa.  for  which  he  to<  k  »s  his 
topic  the  Unlreralty  Abroad,  deaertblng 
what  Montana  State  Universtty  graduate* 
cf  the  depreaalon  year*  were  doing  In  various 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Strtkrt.  CostJ.  and  National  Security 

KF.:'A:   KS 

HON  EDGOSSETT 


IK  "TIE  HOV    i    »-^i-   H    !■:•  ;  -~FNT.\TI\T3 

Friday.  December  15,  t9S9 
Mr.  OOSSETT.     Mr.   Speaker,  most 
of  V15  are  amaaed  and  indiRnant  because 
of  the  railroad  strikes  now   going  on. 
Apparcntb'   certain  aegmenis  of  organ- 
ized  Hbor   will   defy   this   Government 
re»i  irdless  of  the  consequences  to  this 
countn       l^   time    of    national   emer- 
gcncv     no    proup    withm    our    cotintry 
should  be  aUoaed  to  imperU  the  Na- 
tions welfare.     Strikes  in  time  of  na- 
tional «nergenc>-  should  be  made  un- 
lawful ^       . 
Adding  Insult  to  injury,  segments  oi 
railroad  labor  are,  at  this  very  time,  un- 
dertaluni?  to  high  pressure  a  railroad - 
labor  bill  through  this  Congress,  a  biU 
giving  them  additional  powers  to  those 
already  possessed.     Railroad  labor  rep- 
resentatives  are  walking   congressional 
corridors  endeavonng  to  high  pressure 
Members  of  Congress  into  passim:  their 
bill  while  some  menabers  of  their  or- 
ganization threaten  the  Nation  s  econ- 
omy and  secui  ity 

Lei  me  remind  this  Congress  that 
strikes,  slow-downs,  the  40-hour  week, 
the  hoarding  of  labor  by  indu-^try. 
abuses  of  cost-plus  contracting  by  lu- 
dustrv.  and  similar  un-American  activi- 
ties "added  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
onto  the  cost  of  World  War  U.  That 
means  a  hundred  billion  dollars  onto 
the  terrific  debt  we  are  now  compelled 
to  carry,  Nothmg  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous and  unreasonable  than  to  re- 
quii-e  American  boys  to  die  for  this 
country,  and  yet  to  permit  these  same 

abuses  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  become  so  mor- 
ally and  spiritually  bankrupt  as  to  place 
profits  and  politics  above  patriotism? 
Are  vote.s  and  the  questionable  support 
of  pressure  proups  to  be  considered  a.<; 
of  primary  Importance  in  this  time  of 

crisis? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Inter .>tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee are  determined  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  tliis  Congress  the  above-men- 
tioned railroad  union  shop  bill.  For 
their  beneQt.  and  for  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  insert  just  here  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
appearing  in  this  mornings  Washington 
Post: 

Wildcat  Swttchmkw 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  In  the  wa«e 
demands  of  the  railroad  switchmen,  they 
are  talUng  a  poor  way  to  enforce  them  in 
their  wildcat  strike  In  Washington  and  two 
other  metropolitan  terminals  The  strikes 
already  are  Impeding  war  shipments.  The 
Impounding  of  mall  and  Inconveniencing  of 
passengers  Just  before  Christmas— and  at  a 
time  when  a  national  emergency  Impends — 
U  hardly  calculated  to  warm  public  sym- 
pathy. 

Actually  tt  may  wflt  be  thnt  the  Imml- 
nenee  of  the  national  emergency  proclama- 


tlnn  U  what  preclplt.ted  the  -trn^**-^^" 
whirh  hare  all  the  earmarlu  of  beiiig  orian- 
Sed  in  John  L  Lewis  ^ '^h«"°„*»7P'»«  ';•"" 
menu  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Tram- 
S^Srto  the  contrary.  The  rail  union  U 
?^ul  that  wage  controls  will  be  clamped 
oT^fore  ,U^  ancient  wage  dilute  u 
settled  It  is  worth  noting,  of  course,  that 
rn^S.ni«.cy  board  •PP-^"^^''/„^«  ^ 
dent  soma  Ume  ago  recommended  an  liicr«jae 
which  the  trainmen  and  other  unions  de- 

cUned  to  accept  

AS  a  matter  ol  fact,  the  strikes  demon- 
strata  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  Government 
operation  of  the  railroads.  The  Oo^rnmen. 
i^red  the  lines  in  August  alter  a  similar 
Srtke.  and  the  Army  U  earciamg  nominal 
control  through  railroad  ™»n'^«°«;""„^i^ 
unions  complain  that  under  this  system 
managements  continue  to  receive  normal  re- 
turns from  railroad  operation,  whereas  union 
members  are  forced  to  remain  on  their  o.d 
waxes  and  there  Ifi  no  compxilsion  on  man- 
agosents  to  settle.  Hence  tbe  union  feel- 
ing of  "What  have  we  to  loae  by  atnklag? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  they  are 
losing  anv  public  svmpathy  that  is  left.  The 
rail  unions  themselves  are  clearly  out  of 
order  In  refusing  t )  abide  by  the  emergency 
board  recommendauons  after  managements 
had  agreed  to  them.  There  U  a  theoretical 
case  for  Unpounding  profits  as  well  as  fixing 
wages  when  Government  seizure  Is  in  eflect; 
it  might  make  managements  more  anxious 
to  settle  before  seizure,  though  It  would  be 
another  step  toward  Government  control  of 
the  railroada  that  ultimately  would  be  ss 
repuimant  to  Uie  unions  as  to  management. 
But  the  unions  can  hardly  expect  to  obtain 
such  a  change  In  the  law,  or  even  create  a 
climate  f i  r  voluntary  pay  concessiona.  when 
they  ;ire  brazenly  flouting  the  machinery  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

The  fundamental  fact  U  that  the  present 
strikes  wildcat  or  not.  are  strikes  against 
the  Government,  The  Government  already 
has  obtained  a  court  order  here  and  In  Chi- 
cago for  the  men  to  go  back  to  work.  It 
remains  to  aak  for  an  InJuncUon  In  St. 
Louis  alao.  and  for  contempt  proceedings  to 
be  InsUtuted  If  the  strikes  are  not  promptly 
called  off.  This  is  a  time  when  there  Is  no 
conceivable  Justification  for  an  arbitrary 
stoppage  of  the  Nations  transporUtion 
system. 


BUI  oi  Rights  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABR.4H^M  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR«fiE^fTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1950 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
historic  day  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation. 
Exactly  159  years  ago — on  December  15. 

1791 the  first   10  amendments  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
ratified.  These  10  amendments  are 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  Ls.  con-sequently. 
known  a.s  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  This  year, 
perhaps  more  so  than  In  any  other  re- 
cent year,  we  should  take  note  of  this 
anniversary  by  rereading  and  studying 
these  amendment*  in  order  to  fully  grasp 
their  meaninc  in  our  day  and  how  best 
we  can  apply  them  to  our  dally  life. 

Unfortunately,    w     have    reached    • 
stage  where  the  freedom  of  expfartng 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


■Hwpular  Tiews.  the  freedom  to  cis- 
agiee  and  to  criticize  con-structively — 
fre«?doms  which  have  mace  Amenca 
strong  and  Amencan  democracy  the 
hope  of  all  honest,  decent,  and  Lbeny- 
lonng  people  throughout  the  world— are 
today  threatened  by  intematior»al  ten- 
sion and  are  under  direct  attack  by  ibe 
evil  forces  of  communism  from  without 
and  by  di£ruptive  elements  in  our  own 
midst  who  are  unwittinely  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

The  evolution  of  our  civil  liberties 
over  these  many  decades  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  159  years  ago 
and  the  practical  application  of  the:e 
rights  to  our  daily  life  throughout  this 
long  p>enc>d  have  always  been  a  source 
cf  pnde  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  the  envy  of  most 
other  nations  not  so  much  for  the  things 
we  have  preached  as  for  the  way  in 
which  we  practiced  the^e  teachings. 

I  am  afraid  that  lately  we  depend  too 
much  on  preaching  and  talking  about 
our  democratic  concepts,  while  forget- 
ting to  live  up  to  them.  In  the  times  of 
tension  and  hysteria  in  which  we  live 
we  think  too  often  of  the  momentary 
benefit  and  overlook  the  future  of  our 
country-  and  our  people.  We  must  not 
lo^e  faith  nor  courage  nor  confidence  in 
our  future  We  must  aspire  to  come  out 
of  the  present  crisis  morall/  and  spirit- 
ually strengthened.  That  can  be  accom- 
plished by  adhering  to  our  principles  of 
true  democracy.  Among  the.>e  princ.plc : 
the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  foremost  in 
our  hearts  and  minds. 


Spend  It  To  Defend  America 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 

HCN.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Kxw  jBxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

F'lday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proper 
discharge  of  my  resp>onsibilities  to  my 
country  requires  me  to  support  this 
enormous  appropriation. 

I  confess  I  do  so  with  reluctance. 

I  hesitate,  not  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  involved.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  people  will  make  all  sacri- 
fices needed  for  the  real  defence  of  cur 
country.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  ray  objec- 
t.on  spnnss  from  my  fear  that  we  will 
continue  to  provide  men.  armairents.  and 
billions  to  pursue  foreign  policies  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  which  I  be- 
lieve have  led  us  into  our  fearful  di- 
lemma, and  will  lead  us  into  tragedy  if 
we  persist. 

This  morninf?,  the  Republican  confer- 
ence urged  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  the 
country  has  lost  all  confidence  in  him. 
his  department,  and  his  policies.  But 
his  removal,  when  it  comes,  is  no  cure- 
all.  Acheson  will  be  replaced  by  another. 
be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  in- 
evitably V  ill  cai»y  cut  the  orders  of  the 
President. 


What  IS  ne«ied  to  avoid  c^:^':.'csphe 
is  a  complete  rpcc'.-iGt rat.or.  c'  O-ir 
whole  foreien  p^-i.c-.  par'.:c^-^rly  m 
A-.a  I  have  alway- c;jr>:=.«i  u  I  oppose 
it  more  bitterly  than  ever.  I  shall  devote 
myself  to  the  task,  however  difficult,  of 
helping  to  change  it. 


Led  Into  War! 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?I.^.RKS 

T 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

:/      r-i  NN  -TLVAJCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKWT AT  1  \  tB 

Thursday.  December  14.  1950 

Mr    RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rtcced.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Altoona  Tribune  of  December  1,  1350: 
Led  Ixto  W^! 

Clearly  indicative  of  the  ma)or  interest  of 
the  people  of  Altoona.  phone  calls  the  last 
2  or  3  nights  have  been  pouring  Into  the 
Tribune  news  room,  aU  asking  abo  it  the  war 
snua.lon. 

Tc  newspapk.r  people,  nothiiig  shows  so 
cle?-rly  the  trend  of  public  Interest  as  the 
calls  which  come  Into  us. 

Sur^day  and  Monday  rsht.  the  calla  were 
about  the  blacicout  "When  shall  we  hare 
power?"  "Whafs  the  weather  forecast?" 

But.  now.  the  calls  run  like  thu.  and  these 
are  typical,  acttial  inquiries  received  In  the 
newsroom:  "Has  war  been  declared'"  "Is  it 
true  tl:at  Russia  has  declared  war  on  us?" 
-When  are  they  golrg  to  drop  the  bomb? 
I  heard  on  the  radio  they  were  talking  about 
dropping  it  within  the  next  day  or  two." 
-Is  It  true  MacArtbur  has  surrendered  to  the 
Cninere?' 

Thus,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  growing 
tens-on  of  cur  people  as  100.000  American 
boys  fight  It  out  against  odds  In  Korea  and 
wliile  our  blundering  statesmen  In  Waah- 
Ineton  scratch  their  heads  and  wonder  what 
next  to  do. 

Beyond  any  question  at  all,  the  American 
p>eople  will  unite  solidly  behind  their  lawftil 
leaders  when  the  time  of  emergency  comes. 
But.  as  it  approaches,  w?  maintain  our  right 
to  call  for  new  leidertiiip.  new  and  able  men 
to  lead  us  In  tnc  critical  and  territile  period 
per^.ap6  which  lies  ahead. 

America  is  losln*  conLdenee  in  its  leaders. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer.  The  people.  In 
their  own  way.  are  repudiating  them  When 
election  time  comes  again,  we  can  elect  a  new 
President,  and  wi  hope  a  more  able  one. 

Bui.  in  the  Interim,  Mr.  Acheson,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  all  his  advisers,  and 
all  Mr.  Trumans  advisers  on  foreign  affairs, 
should  be  fired 

It  Ui  a  terrible  thing  for  a  ^jeople  to  be  led 
from  one  war  directly  into  another  throxigh 
Inept  leadership  and  then  be  forced  to  put 
up  with  such  Incapable  men  during  the 
greatest  trials  a  nation  can  endure— the  trial 
by  war. 

A  veteran  Washington  correspondent  sends 
us  a  confidential  letter  every  now  and  then. 
In  it,  ne  says,  "There  has  not  been  since  the 
early  twenties  such  Ineptitude,  such  lack  of 
foresight  and  Imagination,  and  such  down- 
rlght/boneheadedness  as  exists  in  Washing- 
ton at  times. 

'For  even  though  two  members  of  the 
Harding  Cabinet  were  scandalous  perform- 
ers, men  like  Hughes.  Hoover,  and  Mellon 
offset  them.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  not 
had  such  a  brilliant  set  of  Presidential  ad- 
Tiaers  m  the  intervening  25  yea.i." 
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ci  i_*'  ' '  r:  :r  r.  k.  i..s.'.. ii  lva.-^ .'.' ».  ^i . .c  —  p  to 
now.  the  failure  to  reiniorce  hun  in  Par- 
mosa.  He  innted  the  B**3»  u>  attack  on 
/one  25." 

And.  cm  Geoeral  Bradley.  Chief  ol  Staff. 
the  ccanapoPdent  writes:  "Bradley  laitod  to 
tell  Trtnnan  that  we  did  not  hare  the 
to  hoid  and  to  retain  Kona  If  the 
Bcda  enfaged  in  all-out  rrriwnce.  Be  ap- 
proved the  Korean  interventi<xi.  ercn  though 
it  left  us  defenseless  at  home  To  make  it 
worse,  he  toU!  the  world  in  a  public  apeech 
that,  save  for  the  atom  bomb,  we  were  mili- 
tarily helpless.  What  an  Inritatlor.  '  Ru.^;: 
to  attac  ETurcpe.  Indochina,  or  the  M.-ci.: 
SUst.  while  we  a.'C  tied  tip  in  Asia." 

On  Secretary  cf  the  Tteasury  Snyder:  "He 
fligbta  the  Federai  Reao-vc  on  lowcrlac  ot  in- 
terest rates,  thus  firing  inflatiai.  only  to 
change  his  mind  in  2  BDODttaa." 

Secretary  of  Acriculrure  Brannan  propoaed 
a  ptriitico^econotnlr  plan  that  caught  Tru- 
num's  fancy  becatne  it  aeemed  to  mean  botll 
farm  and  city  Totea.  but  almost  every  Demo- 
cratic candidate  had  to  disown  It  for  tta 
economic  tinaoundncas. 

And  now.  we  are  engaged  in  battling  Ch  .a. 
pitfall  of  naUona.  death  trap  for  mlUtona 
In  the  laat  week,  American  caaualtles  bav* 
totaled  more  than  another  thntwand  aML 

The  plain  facts  are  that  wc  hare  not  bad 
men  hrilliant  enotigh  to  ontamart  the  Rus- 
sians in  this  bitter  postwar  dueling. 

Oar  leaders  have  not  been  a  match  for  the 
shrewd  and  en!  men  <rf  the  Kremlin. 

If  they  have  been  no  match  in  peace,  why 
shotUd  we  think  they  would  be  a  matrh  ia 
war? 

As  war  approaches  America  mtist  have  new 
and  better  lead«shtp 


Surplus  Popu!atioB$ 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E,  WALTER 

f  T     F !  N  .N     V  : '.  *  N  :  ^ 

IN  TOE  HOL?E  OF  RiS-RiJSESl ATIMS 
Frtdau-  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  inc.ude  the  following  address 
by  Ri  Rev.  Mser  Edward  E  Swanstrom. 
executive  director.  War  Relief  Services. 
NCWC,  New  York  City,  at  the  United 
States  Displaced  Persons  Commission 
regional  resettlement  conference  dinner 
meeting.  November  20.  1950,  6:30,  Hotel 
Pflster.  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  civilizations  are 
menaced  by  that  group  of  people  which  dcs 
not  share  in  the  spiritual  or  material  bene- 
fits of  the  civllhtatlon  In  which  tbey  live. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  dlspoaaeaaad  claaaes 
have  t>een  used  eventually  p.s  part  of  the  de- 
strovlng  process  which  toppled  regimes,  em- 
pires, and  whole  civilizations  Often  the 
government  or  civilization  which  replacea 
that  which  was  destroyed  turns  out  to  be 
little  or  no  Improvement.  Often  the  result  of 
revolution  is  a  shorter  or  longer  p>enod  of 
despotism. 

The  essential  fact  is,  however,  that  any 
larger  mass  of  dlspostesaed  peoples  Is  a  con- 
stajit  threat  to  the  equilibrium  cf  a  country 
or  a  continent. 
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FoUowlnf  upon  ihr  cutaclysm  of  World 
War  II.  large  grcupa  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  cba<lr*n  In  Burop*  were  deprlvwl  of 
borne  and  hcmeland.  and  of  anr  bope  lor  a 
normAl  future.  It  la  net  cur  purpose  here 
to  BO  into  tfc?  Tttsons  lor  th«  fact  th»t  «o 
nvanr  people  were  lelt  dlspossesaed  and  with- 
out ftghia  altrr  a  war  lou^tit  for  such  high 
aims.  It  ia  our  purpose  rather  to  at-irt  from 
tha  lact*  aa  thev  are.  and  work  out  some 
plan  of  re.     -  n  that  will  pte»r»-e  sucto 

serial,  pol.-  i  economic  equilibrium  aa 

Is  left  t  us  ^  ,     ^4. 

There  is  one  new  featiur  In  the  newly  ais- 
poMcaaed  that  no  crhcr  dlipowMiirfl  claaae* 
(obxmncniy  known  as  the  proletariat  1  poa- 
BMMd.  The  new  dlspo«aeM«d  Include  large 
numbers  of  akiUed  workers,  small  farmers, 
and  proprictora  of  the  middle  classes  who 
suddcaly  found  themaelvea  stripped  not  only 
of  poBsesaions  but  of  their  rote  in  society.  la 
addition,  profeaaional  people— doctors,  teach- 
ers, scientist*,  agronomists — are  counted  in 
the  number  of  the  newly  dtspcaseaed 

This  meeting  ha«  been  called  together  prl- 
marUy  to  dlacuaa  the  present  problems  and 
the  future  plans  for  one  group  among  the 
newlv  dlspo«e«Md.  ttoe  displaced  persons.     It 
U  due  to  the  cooperative  efforta  of  far-seeing 
people,  such  aa  are  gathered  bere  for  this 
meeting  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commis- 
sion, that  a  work  of  rescue  without  parallel 
has    already    been    accomplished    for    DP"s. 
Since  the  paaaage  of  the  first  D'.splac?d  Per- 
8om  Act.  which  went  Into  e3ect  on  July  1, 
1948    more   than    190.000   displaced    peraons 
have  been  reaetUed  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  know,  and  you  know,  that  In  the  first 
months   of   resettlement    many  unexpected 
problems  have  arisen  in  connection  with  in- 
dividual DPS.     We  know  that  the  Injustice 
of  their  pitgbt  rankles  In  many  of  them,  and 
we  know  that  a  camp  existence  of  several 
years'   duration  has  a  demoralising  effect. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  bread  of 
exUe  is  very  bitter  bread  and  that  the  first  6 
months  of  a  DP's  resettlement  present  emo- 
tional hazards  into  which  we  settled  people 
can  bate  little  real  Insight. 

It  Is  our  experience  that  after  the  first  6 
months  or  so,  when  the  DP  has  recovered 
from  hi*  first  lew  montha  of  being  drunk 
with  the  new  freedoms  and  new  opportuni- 
ties of  America,  there  Is  a  rapid  readaptation 
to  the  American  acene.  For  every  one  DP 
who  excites  some  unfavorable  comment  by 
leavlsg  a  plaoement  suddenly  there  are  10 
DP  fanUltea  who  settle  down  to  making  a 
real  contribution  to  American  life. 

The  immediate  cotuxtu  of  all  orBanlcatlons 
concenod  with  DP  s  u  the  admission  to  this 
eoontry  of  about  200.000  addiUonal  persona. 
Tbeae  Indudt  116.000  IRQ  dlsptaocd  persons 
■till  eligible  under  the  DP  Act.  as  amemled. 
18.000  former  Pullah  soldiers  from  BngUnd. 
10,000  Greeks.  4.000  refugees  from  Samar. 
S,000  refugees  from  VenezU  ClulU.  ft,000  DP 
orphA&s.  500  recently  arrived  poluirai  refu- 
gee*, and  about  45,CXX)  ethnic  Germans  known 
M  expelleea.  The  new  DP  Act  also  allows  for 
the  admission  of  5.000  Etiropean  orphans 
under  10  years  of  a^e  aa  nonquota  Immi- 
grants. 

The  finding  of  home  and  Job  opportunities 
for  displaced  peraons  who  must  be  admitted 
to  the  United  State*  between  now  and  July  1. 
1961,  is  a  tremendous  challenge  both  to  vol- 
WUSMTf  azKl  governmental  s^'oups  in  our 
••■Btry.  Should  the  finding  of  suOlcient 
hon-.e  and  Job  opportunltle*  between  now 
and  the  expiration  of  the  act  fie  aeoompllabed 
(and  I  must  admit  hdw  aod  now  that  I  have 
■erious  duubu  on  the  feasibility  of  this  be- 
catise  of  the  time  element  Involved),  we  still 
have  to  meet  courageously  and  charitably 
the  problem  of  the  hard  core  of  diaplAced 
persona  for  whom  no  reeettlement  opportu- 
nities exist  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Religious  voluntary  agencies  are  working 
very  closely  with  IRO  in  finding  permanent 
home*  for  the  ajjed.  the  physlcaUy  handi- 


capped, and  the  chronically  111.  It  Is  far 
harder  to  find  sjitlafactory  solutions  for  such 
groups  as  the  uneconomic  unlu  (widows  or 
widowers  with  children ».  and  lor  the  spe- 
clallsu  who  are  banned  from  Immlgratioa 
■eemlngly  because  of  their  glfU  and  training. 
The  hard  core  group  numbers  only  about 
100  000.  and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  comblnn- 
Vlon  of  intelUgctice  and  compassion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  group  so  that  none 
will  be  left  without  a  satisfactory  solution 
for  his  futtire  life. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
present  leglfclatlon  lor  IRO  DP  s  assurances 
win  be  needed  for  about  50.000  additional 
persons  before  the  expiration  of  the  act.  This 
aiisumptlon  Is  based  on  the  f»ct  that  the 
active  assurances  presently  In  process  will 
m.^ke  possible  the  entry  of  about  60.000 
peraons. 

May  I  ask  everyone  here  to  consider  what 
action  he  can  take  Individually,  or  can  pro- 
pose to  the  group  which  he  represents,  to 
try  to  reach  the  necessary  number  ol  assur- 
ances. Whet-her  we  lielong  to  labor  groups. 
to  employment  service*,  to  agricultural  agen- 
cies, to  local  government,  or  to  voluntary 
organiiatlons.  we  shoiUd  here  and  now  re- 
solve to  take  specific  steps  so  that  Job  assur- 
ance* for  50.000  people  can  be  ready  lor 
proceaaing  by  next  spring. 

The  people  who  remain  in  the  DP  camps 
are  ordinary  people  like  ourselves — except 
that  ihev  have  had  Uie  mislortime  to  be 
rendered  destitute  and  incapable  of  resolv- 
ing their  own  future  without  cur  help.  I 
know  this  help  will  be  forthcomlnB  from 
such  people  as  yourselves.  t)ecause  your  very 
prf'sence  here  shows  your  deep  and  active 
oonceru  for  the  welfare  of  displaced  persons. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  work  of  rescue  ac- 
complished with  regard  to  the  displaced  per- 
sons is  a  triumph  ol  free  democratic  action 
motivated  by  the  highest  of  religious  and 
humanitarian  principles.  There  is  still  some 
real  work  to  be  done  to  complete  this 
triumph.  You  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  so 
glorious  a  work  fail  and  peter  out  because 
of  lack  of  a  final  big  push.  The  time  for  that 
push  in  the  United  SUtes  is  now. 

The  only  reason  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  displaced  persons  have  not  been  left 
In  Europe  to  form  a  homeless  and  rightless 
proletariat  Is  because  or  the  magnificent  co- 
operative eSort  of  the  free  governments  and 
the  free  voluntary  agencies  of  our  free  West. 
There  still  remain,  however,  other  groups, 
even  larger  In  number  than  the  displaced 
persons,  whom  our  planful  help  has  not 
reached.  Though  this  meeting  was  called 
precisely  to  disctus  displaced  persons.  I  ap- 
preciate very  deeply  the  opponunliy  it  pre- 
sents to  talk  to  this  special  picked,  dedicated, 
group  ol  people  about  the  larger  problems 
of  resettlement  and  emigration  which  pre- 
aent  themselves  to  tis  at  this  time. 

The  largest  group  of  dispo**e**ed  people  In 
Europe  at  the  present  time  are  men,  women, 
and  children  of  German  ethnic  origin,  who, 
in  the  early  days  of  our  present  peace,  were 
driven  from  their  homes  in  such  areas  as  the 
Sudetenland  of  Czechosluvakln.  Danzig,  and 
SUesis.  as  well  as  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Close  to  12.000,000  of  these  ex- 
pelled people  now  find  themselves  m  a  trun- 
cated Germany. 

The  Western  Federal  Republic  of  Bonn  has 
to  cope  with  8.000.000  of  this  toUl  number  of 
expellee*.  Their  preeence  places  an  almost 
Impoaalbie  burden  on  the  public  relief  sys- 
tem of  the  Western  Federal  Republic.  Forty 
percent  of  ail  public  relief  goes  to  support 
the  orphans,  the  broken  families,  and  the 
aged  among  the  expellees.  Though  the  ex- 
pellees form  about  16  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Bonn  Republic,  they  make  up 
close  to  60  percent  of  the  unemployed 

One  of  the  m'jat  acute  problems  Is  that  of 
the  expelled  farmers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  settled  in  urbun  areas  where  they  are 
unable  to  find  productive  work  because  of 


their  lack  of  training  and  aklll      I^en  after 
the  completion  of  the  land  r«form  In  Ger- 
many there  would  not  be  enough  acreage  in 
Uie  country  to  give  thtm  a  "tart  in  a«r»cul- 
ture       A  total  of  44.744  ethnic  German,  are 
included  in  the  present  United  Spates  d^- 
placed-per«)ns  legUlatlon.    You  «•"!  »^  »"": 
mediately  what  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
expellees  this  number  repre«»nts.     However, 
even  syphoning  off  so  small  a  group  would 
wrve  as  a  help  in  the  toUl  problem,  and. 
more  imporUntly  still.  "  »,*J8"  ?lJl°^J2 
the    remulnder   of    the   expeUees   that   the^ 
problems  were  at  least  being  recognized  on 
Im  international  scale.     I  feel  that  t^* J^" 
in  which  we  meet  would  be  a  most  propitious 
one  for  the  resettlement  of  theae  ethnic  Ger- 
mans, and  I  would  aak  you  to  search  about 
among    the    farming    communities    for    the 
requisite  home  and  Job  a«urances. 

The  expellees  are  already  referring  to  them- 
aelvea as  -the  fifth  esute."  The  fourth 
estate  as  you  know  from  historj-  referred  to 
those  workers  on  whose  backs  fell  the  heavy 
burdens  of  Uxatlon  that  eventually  helped 
drive  them  to  revolt.  The  fifth  estate  then 
would  seem  to  signify  a  subproletarlat  whose 
lot  Is  more  bitter  still  In  that  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  to  be  sharing  productively 
or  otherwise  in  the  civillxatlon  of  which  they 
formed  the  lowest  rung. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  among 
this  subproletarlat  called  the  expellees  are 
the  half  a  million  youn«  people  t)etween  the 
ac'es  of  15  and  25  who  are  without  Jobs  or 
Job  training  These  young  people,  old 
enough  to  understAnd  the  indignity  of  their 
lot  In  the  barracks  and  hoveia  of  strange 
towns  and  villages,  but  too  young  to  appre- 
ciate the  cataclysm  that  ha*  come  to  all 
Europe,  can  look  forward  only  to  nothing- 
ness. There  are  no  p:aces  In  the  schoo.a 
for  them  to  learn  a  irnde.  few  Jotjs  are  oi>en- 
InsT  up  for  them  in  an  economy  that  has  not 
even  Jobs  enough  for  adult  breadwinners. 

These  young  people  look  backward  to  the 
day-by-day  destruction  and  systematic 
cruelty  of  the  war  years,  and  to  the  in- 
humanity  and  chaos  of  the  eras  of  peace.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  out  of  this  Im- 
mense mass  of  youth  without  hope  there 
should  emerge  a  cold.  d.^ngercus  nihilism. 
Since  they  have  eeen  the  depths,  they  mli?ht 
come  to  fear  nothlnc.  to  reverence  nothing, 
not  even  life  Itself. 

The  luture  of  the  West  will  have  to  count 
with  these  young  people,  either  for  good  or 
for  HI.  Up  to  now  the  world  has  sho«  n  them 
by  all  methods  possible  that  It  does  not  want 
them,  nor  does  It  want  their  lntelll?tnce  or 
their  skill!"  They  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  driven  out  of  participation 
in  the  business  of  living. 

We  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  tru* 
peace  and  equlUbrium  in  the  West  will  have 
to  turn  our  minds  to  economic  solutions 
within  Germany  that  will  absorb  In  a  pro- 
ductive way  these  forgotten  young  people. 
We  must  concern  ourselves,  too,  with  inter- 
national plans  for  a  syphoning  off  through 
Immigration  Individual  expellees  so  that 
thoke  who  remain  behind  will  be  able  to 
make  a  livelihood. 

In  addition  to  the  displaced  person*  and 
the  expellees,  there  are  the  refugees  who 
have  90  recently  e*caped  from  tyranny  In 
the  Ba«t  that  they  are  not  included  in  any 
immigration  schemes.  These  refugees  es- 
caped at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They  ex- 
pected a  warm  reception  and  true  refuge  in 
the  West.  Thotisands  of  theae  refugees  are 
herded  into  the  camps  that  have  been  set 
up  all  along  the  Uon  curtain  from  Trieste 
through  Uelzen. 

These  individual  refugees  are  becoming 
disaffected  and  are  tempted  to  despair. 
They  represent  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  freedom  loving,  the  most  daring  and 
courageous  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  It  Is  our  duty  to  show  them  that 
they  belong  with  tis.  that  they  are  part  ol 
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our  free  West  by  aharlng  with  them  the  free- 
dom oC  our  Western  World — In  parucular 
the  freedom  of  movement  which  we  call 
immigration 

I  will  mention  In  passing  one  other  grcrup 
of  people  whose  problems  are  amenable  to 
solution  by  Immigration,  namely,  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  Italian  Penlnstila. 
The  Italians  may  be  surplus  to  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  but  they  are  not  surplus  to  the 
world  There  Is  plenty  of  room  for  these 
Indtistrlcus  people  ( who  have  already  shown 
their  gifts  as  colonizers)  In  the  undeveloped 
areaa  of  the  world  There  are  some  pessi- 
mists that  tell  us  that  there  are  too  many 
people  In  the  world  We  cannot  agree  with 
thl*  thesis  From  the  earliest  years  of  his- 
tory m?n  have  moved  about  the  world  In  a 
continual  search  for  a  proper  place  between 
mass  numbers  and  the  world's  resources. 
This  adjustment  has  created  new  tools,  new 
foods,  and  new  technologies 

Only  when  man's  Institutions  have  pre- 
vented a  free  flow  of  people  and  goods  have 
artificial  human  surpluses  been  created  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  today  several  ex- 
amples of  these  human  surpluses  In  Eu- 
rope, the  displaced  peraons,  the  expellees,  the 
Iron-curtain  refugees,  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  I  could  men- 
tion other  surpltises  in  the  Far  East,  but 
that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  discussion 
today 

If  the  free  flow  of  peoples  Is  impeded  at 
this  time,  we  will  allow  tension  to  develop 
among  the  dispossessed  that  may  have  dire 
oonacquences  for  the  stability  of  the  entire 
tree  world.  Let  each  one  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  attend  this  splendid 
meeting  take  away  a  resolution  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  true  peace  by  contrib- 
utlnr  in  some  measure  to  the  resettlement 
of  families  who.  in  their  present  environ- 
ment, cannot  assume  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
ductive life. 

As  leaders  of  government,  of  farm  organi- 
sations, of  labor  organl2taticns — not  to  men- 
tion public  and  voluntary  agencies  of  wel- 
fare— ycu  have  already  demonstrated  your 
love  and  concern  for  the  "little  people  '  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  These  dislocated 
ones  we  have  t)een  talking  about  are  the 
"little  people"  of  the  world.  Let  us  encom- 
pass them  within  America's  all-embracing 
charity. 

But  we  must  give  some  real  evidence  of 
our  concern.  Ours  must  not  be  merely  a 
talking  Interest,  a  mere  expression  of  our 
sympathy  for  thc*e  who  suffer  because  of 
the  dislocation  that  Is  all  about  us. 

There  are  many  studies  under  way.  The 
■CA.  the  ILO.  the  technicians  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference,  we  are  told,  are  all 
studying  this  whole  question  of  surplus  pop- 
uUtlons  Missions  have  even  been  sent  to 
South  American  countries  to  study  the  possl- 
bllitle*  of  large-acale  Immigration  to  that 
arM.  Enormoua  funds  are  being  placed  at 
the  dis.'XJsal  of  these  agencies  of  government. 
Their  efforts  are  an  encouraging  sign  of  tl-e 
r»«r-growlng  interest  of  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  In  this  great  problem  whose 
solution  is  basic  to  the  esubllshment  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  some  kind  of  oQce  or  agency  In 
our  Government  Is  now  necessary  In  order  to 
c(X)rdlnate  these  various  efforts  so  that  the 
best  resulu  may  be  achieved.  What  form 
this  agency  should  take  naturally  it  is  not 
mine  to  say.  but  it  seems  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  which  a  great  deal  of  thought 
might  be  given. 

The  thing  that  I  would  most  like  to  urge  Is 
that  all  of  us.  whether  we  be  of  the  religious 
and  voluntary  groups,  of  the  State  commis- 
sions or  of  the  agencies  of  government  deal- 
ing directly  with  these  people — that  we  all 
ask  ourselves  how  best  can  we  direct  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  an  objective  so  signifi- 
cant to  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  thoughtful  special  column. 
Mr.  Prohoc  Speaks  His  Mind,  written  by 
Henry  Gillen.  of  the  Boston  Post,  and 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Post  of  EVecem- 
ber  10.  1950: 

Ifx.  PaoHOc  Spe-^ks  His  Mind 

Mr.  Truman  dropped  a  bomb.  Ten  days 
ago.  when  in  a  press  conference.  President 
Truman,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that 
the  United  States  was  "considering "  the 
A-bomb,  he  rocked  the  world.  All  over  the 
globe  there  was  immediate  alarm.  Abroad 
and  at  home,  he  was  censured  publicly  and 
private!y  for  having  made  a  colcjssal  blunder, 
for  making  an  outright  demonstration  of 
ineptness  that  was  appalling. 

The  ferment  which  Mr.  Truman  stirred  up 
all  stemmed  from  misunderstanding.  Ii  was 
not  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  about  America's  intentions  as  to 
the  use  of  the  bomb.  It  was  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  bomb  itself.  Instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  military  weapon  which 
the  United  States  had  manufactured  to 
defend  her  in  wartime.  It  suddenly  took  on 

another  aspect. 

It    became   in   the  eyes   of   the   world   the 

skeleton  in  the  closet,  the  two-headed  calf 
In  the  barn  that  children  should  not  see.  or 
the  family  ghost  that  on  Allhallows  Eve 
stalked  through  the  castle,  headless  and 
mourning  for  a  Lochlnvar  who  hr.d  been 
dispatched  by  the  Ninth  Earl  of  Whoople 
several  centuries  before.  Everybody  knew 
that  the  United  States  had  an  A-bomt) — in 
fact,  stockpiles  of  them.  But  some  thought 
th.it  they  should  not  be  mentioned. 

That  cstrlch-ln-the-sand  attitude  was  Just 
what  the  Kremlin  has  demanded.  The  lying 
•'Stockholm  resolutions"  for  peace  which 
Russia  had  concocted  and  sent  around  the 
world  to  be  signed  by  duj^es  are  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  A-bomb  should  be  out- 
lawed. If  Red  Russia  could  only  render  the 
A-bomb  InefJectual.  she  would  have  no  more 
hesitation  about  going  to  war  with  America. 
With  her  prcxllgious  manpower  and  snorkel- 
breathing  sub*,  she  feels  that  she  could 
match  tis  before  our  maasive  air  fleets  laid 
waste  her  cities  with  the  blockbusters  that 
made  mlrcemeat  of  Berlin. 
•  Mr.  Truman  snufletl  out  that  one.  He  sent 
the  word  to  the  Politburo  that  America  had 
no  ivt  .itlon  of  putting  our  moat  formidable 
weapon  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We 
m.'.de  the  bomb  to  defend  ourselves  and  If 
worse  came  to  worst,  we  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  it.  We  didn't  want  to  use  it.  We  are 
not  a  destroying  people.  But  we  believe  that 
we  have  a  right  to  survive  in  a  world  gone 
mad.  anc  we  Intend  just  that. 

Instead  of  pulling  a  blooper,  Mr.  Truman 
made  a  10  strike.  He  reminded  the  world 
that  while  Uncle  Sam  might  at  times  re- 
semble that  Jolly  old  fellow  Santa  Claus, 
he  also  could  climb  Into  khaki  overnight  and 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  a  battle 
to  live. 

The  repercussions  to  his  declaration  were 
swift  and  awesome.  The  French  and  the 
English  Immediately  went  into  a  huddle. 
England  sent   its  Prime  Minister  to  Wash- 


Asiatic  ues  appeided  t^  Cui-iia  t^  stop  u* 
ztotorknis  aggrcialcm  m  Korea  and  solve  the 
moot  quaation  dlplomaticaiiy  But  some- 
thing Bkore    important    happened. 

Eurtjpe  sucdeni^-  decided  that  It  would 
have  to  defend  herself  After  months  of 
dawdling  with  the  idea  at  an  integrated  mili- 
tary defense  that  auvanced  only  on  paper,  the 
shocking  thought  arose  that  freedom  s  fire- 
man. Uncle  Sam.  might  be  too  tied  up  m 
Asia  to  defend  with  vast  overseas  armie* 
thoee  bastions  which  Europe  beraetf  ahould 
fight  for  because  they  are  in  Barap*. 

It  stirred  the  nhabltants  of  the  British 
Isle.  France,  the  Benelux,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian coimtries  into  the  belated  fraoM  of 
mind  that  It  was  time  to  marshal  armie* 
in  case  Russia  overnight  started  marching. 

There  we:?  ot^:r  rippl«  frcon  the  stone 
dropped  m  the  millpond  by  the  President 
Mr.  Attiee  publicly  disavowed  that  England 
h  .d  any  intention  of  appeasing  China.  Rus- 
sia, or  any  Reds  who  seek  conceaaioa*  by 
holding  a  gun  to  the  head  of  the  peace- 
loving  world.  He  further  emphasiacd  his 
pwlnt  with  a  ringing  declarative  that  Eng- 
land's flag  would  fly  through  the  gathering 
night  by  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 

But  the  greatest  result  was  tha:  France 
dropped  her  opposition  to  German  soldiers 
participating  in  the  defense  of  theu'  home- 
land and  Europe.  Thereby  she  Uited  the 
gates  on  one  of  the  greatest  supplies  ul  fight- 
ing manpower  in  Europe  and  cleared  the  way 
for  International  armies  which  would  stand 
In  the  path  of  any  Russian  attempt  to  blitx- 
krieg  Europe  as  Hitler  did. 

The  immediate  reaction  of  the  moment  s 
foe,  China,  to  the  A-bomb  pronouncement 
was  General  Wus  retort  that  threaU  wou  d 
not  move  Red  China  One  wonders.  Cen- 
turies ago.  the  Chlnece  armies  went  into  bat- 
tle beating  gongs  and  setting  off  firecrackers. 
The  purpose  01  such  melodramatics  u  at- 
tested by  the  Chinese  in  their  own  histories. 
They  hoped  by  employing  noise  to  frighten 
away  their  battlefield  en^my.  In  some  In- 
stances, especially  against  other  Chinese,  It 
worked. 

It  would  take  a  psychologist  of  standing  to 
say  ipso  facto  that  a  nation  which  employed 
such  outlandish  tactics  has  a  quirk  m  the 
make-up  of  its  human  beings.  If  the  Chi- 
nese Ijelleved  noise  would  frighten  off  an 
enemy  might  the  same  weapon  not  be  turned 
against  them?  Psychologically,  they  might 
be  ripe  for  It. 

It  can  be  argued  against  such  a  theory 
that  the  noise  weapon  was  used  in  leas- 
enlightened  daj-s  and  it  has  no  place  m 
modem  warfare.  Yet  the  Chinese  armies 
still  employ  it.  Stories  from  the  fronts  In 
Korea  where  the  Chinese  have  been  bearing 
down  describe  how  their  arm-.es  go  Into  ac- 
tion by  blowing  bugles  and  clashing  cymbals, 
and  the  men  In  arms  set  up  weird  and  ter- 
rible cries.  That  appears  to  be  an  Aalattc 
trait  United  States  marines  on  embattled 
Pacific  islands  during  World  War  II  recall 
now  how  the  Japs  charged  with  outlandish 
and  terrible  screams.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  stirring  theniSelves  up  to 
charge  into  certain  death  8. nee  then  ma- 
rines have  come  to  believe  the  Japs  thought 
they  would  frighten  away  America's  sea- 
soldiers. 

A  few  A-bombs  brought  Japan,  moet  war- 
like nation  In  Asiatic  history,  to  her  knees 
pronto  in  1945.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  cannot 
take  it  either.  We  do  not  recommend  it. 
We  agree  with  President  Truman  that  the 
A-bomb  Is  a  great  and  terrible  weapon  But 
when  the  moment  comes  that  the  survival 
of  America  is  dependent  on  Its  use,  there  is 
only  one  answer.  America  is  considering  it 
and  our  foes,  deploring  It.  nt  the  same  time 
res{>ect  the  fart  that  with  it  we  are  not  a 
pu"h-over  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact 
things  might  be  worse. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  SSUThERS 

OT   rLOKSU 

IN  THK  BOUSK  OF  WKPRHSEVTATIVES 
Friday.  December  IS.  19 SO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  R«co»o  a  thought-pro- 
vokinu  editorial  from  the  St  Petersburg 
.Pla  >  Independent,  cf  December  6.  and 
commend  it  to  the  attenUon  of  my  fellow 
legislators: 

Lrfs  8TOP  Kmomc  Ovmsaxta 
The  time  h*»  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  •dmlnl«tr»tlon  tn  Washington 
to  stop  Idddtng  tl»em«elve«.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  promul^te  and  augment  the 
delightful  theorr  that  we  can  win  fTlends 
and  influence  people  In  the  International  so- 
ciety of  nation*  br  endle^ly  doling  out  our 
substance  In  an  attempt  to  buy  friendship. 

Call  It  Uoiatlonlam  tf  you  will  Call  tt 
what  you  maT.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  same 
thine  We're  facing  a  f.ght  for  our  very  sur- 
TlTal  and  In  spite  of  the  billions  we  ve  spent 
in  an  attempt  to  wm  allies,  we  have  few 
frtenda  who  are  KOlng  to  come  to  our  defense. 
We  may  aa  well  acknowledge  the  fact  and 
act  Bccocdlngly  If  we  are  going  to  survive 
well  have  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth  And 
until  we  are,  ererythlnf  else  muat  go  by  the 
boards. 

hut  week  President  Truman  asked  Con- 
greaa  for  an  emergency  appropriation  of  *\S - 
000  000  000  to  help  rebuild  our  military  de- 
Btrtment.  ThU  la  only  a  drop  in  a  bucket 
MOpared  with  tht  rvfUlar  budget  the  mili- 
tary leaders  wUl  ask  for  the  nnt  flaral  year. 
Thafi  all  to  the  gofxl  But  if  we  are  to  be 
properly  armed  and  prepared  for  any  eventu- 
ality we  cant  afford  frtwMtlea.  ThU  U  not 
the  time  to  spend  billions  for  foreign  eco- 
nonle  aid  and  MUIom  more  in  a  vain  hope 
of  wtoBtnf  adtas. 

Tvbmfm  In  a  leas  crttleal  moment  we 
eoold  afford  to  play  the  role  of  international 
do-gooder  Perhaps  we  could  afford  billions 
to  feed  the  starving  Hottentots  and  bring 
the  glories  of  President  Trumans  point  4 
program  to  the  underprivileged  pe<jplea  of 
the  wcwld.  Perh8p<j.  But  this  U  not  the 
moment. 

The  time  has  come  for  u«  to  spend  more 
money  and  more  effort  on  otir  national 
deTenses  and  leea  In  mending  our  Interna- 
tional fences. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  left-wtng 
hierarchy  within  and  without  the  Federal 
Oorernment  has  expounded  an  ear-tlngllng 
slo^o.  It  says  you  cant  flght  ideas  with 
bullets.  It's  a  fine  theory.  It  makes  good 
listening  over  cocktail*  or  after-dinner 
llqxieurs. 

But  the  n»n  who  are  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  bullets  right  now— the  American 
troop*  falling  back  in  Korea,  who  never  have 
a  chance  to  sip  cocktails  or  liqueurs — know 
that  Ideological  theorlee  of  government  make 
a  damned  poor  armor  when  the  hot  stuff  1* 
Cylng  their  way. 

What  peace  have  we  gained  by  playing  In- 
ternational big  brother  to  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

We  epent  billions  of  dollars  and  much  of 
our  blood  to  aave  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Germany.  Where  are  our  friends  iu  Ru»- 
«ia  today? 

We  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  much  of 
our  blocxJ  to  «ave  China  from  Japan,  Whera 
are  our  friends  in  Chiiia  today? 

We  epent  btlUcns  or  dollars  and  much  of 
our  blood  to  rescue  CzechoatovakU  and  the 


Balkans    from    the    Naal    yoke.      Where    are 
our  friends  among  them  today? 

We  still  have  friends  In  Greece,  we  hope. 
At  the  moment  It  aerves  the  purposes  of 
Tito  and  Yugoslavia  to  l>e  our  fnend.s.  but 
no  one  knows  for  how  long.  Let  s  not  kid 
ourselves.  If  vane  comes  to  worst,  were 
not  even  sure  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

Perhaps  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  Ideas 
with  bulleu.  But  in  a  world  caught  between 
two  major  Ideologies,  and  seethlnc;  with  un- 
rest, nothing  succeeds  in  winning  friends 
and  influencing  people  like  strong  military 
power  and  the  ability  and  willingness 'to  use 
It.  If  necessary. 

Today  there  are  many  nations  In  the 
world  engaged  in  the  business  of  interna- 
tional fence-sitting.  Our  concept*  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  mean  lltUe  to  them.  No 
matter  who  wins,  they  want  to  be  on  the 
winnlniT  side.  We  cant  buy  their  friend- 
ship through  International  uplift  programs. 
But  we  can  win  their  friendship  and  reepect 
if  we  have  the  military  power  to  assure  them 
we're  going  to  come  out  on  top  of  the  heap. 
There's  no  use  kidding  ourselves  about 
who  is  going  to  fight  our  battles.  We  are. 
And  let's  not  forget  It.  And  to  fight  those 
battles  It  is  vital  that  we  si^end  every  cent 
we  can  raise  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  nec- 
essary guns  and  planes  and  ships. 

In  converting  our  billions  from  foreign 
economic  aid  to  our  own  military  strength 
we  may  divorce  ourselves  from  some  nations 
we  now   count  as  our   friends. 

If  so.  so  be  it.  The  chips  are  down.  As 
they  say  In  the  army,  its  time  to  separate 
the  men  from  the  tx)ys. 


The  Air.fri^an  Pacific  Fiilieriei  and  the 
Peace  Treaty  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHIMOTOM 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBBE>rrATlVE8 
Thursdav.  December  7.  19S0 

Mr    TOLLEPSON     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intense  lntere.st  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwe.st  In  having  the  peace  trea- 
ty with  Japan  contain  provisions  dealing 
with   the  American  Pacific   fisheries  U 
made  quite  evident  by  two  editorials  ap- 
pearm«  in  the  Alaska  Weekly  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  19r>0     I  insert  them  in  the  Record 
herewith    for   the    Information   of    the 
Members  of  the  House,    The  above-men- 
tioned editorial-s  follow: 
[Prom   the   Alaska   Weekly   of    December   8. 
19501 
TiMK  To  Act  Is  Now 

News  rept)rU  last  week  from  Washington. 
D  C.  indicate  the  "quart  of  ml.'k  for  every 
HottenUjf  boys  in  the  State  Department 
didn't  read  the  No'.ember  8  editions  of  our 
dally  newspapers.  Those  editions  carried 
the  news  of  an  election  which  most  people 
are  agreed  was  a  complete  rejection  of  the 
bumble-headed  thinking  which  has  charac- 
terized the  action*  of  the  State  Department. 

Now  some  of  the  State  Department  "ex- 
pert*' tell  us  we  should  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan,  which  we  will  concur  would  be 
a  fbod  Idea  But,  as  revealed  In  our  editorial 
of  October  27,  they  say  "they  haven't  time  to 
deal  with  fisheries  or  other  commercial 
matters '  in  the  peaea  treaty. 

Tbu  again  demonstratea  a  complete  and 
utter  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  of  either  the  TmfXJr- 
tauce  of  the  lisiang  industry  to  the  Pacitlc 


coast  or  the  practical  situation  In  regard  to 
our     resources     and     luture     peace     in     tne 

Pa  Iflc 

Actually,  all  that  Is  needed  to  protect 
American  and  Canadian  fl.-aiery  resources 
Is  a  simply  reciprocal  provision  providing 
that  until  otherwise  aereed  the  Japs  will 
8Uy  out  of  American  fisheries  and  American 
vessels  will  keep  away  from  Japanese  waters. 
Another  point  these  planners  in  the  State 
Departn-ent  should  recognize  is  that  such  an 
agreement  is  not  a  ommerclal  treaty  at  all. 
The  Japanese  dealt  with  fishery  matters  in 
treaties  with  Russia  In  1905  and  in  1925. 

ALASKANS    REMEMBER     WHEN 

Alaskans,  more  than  any  others,  remember 
the  tense  days  of  1937  and  1938  when  the 
Japanese  with  their  factory  ships,  destructive 
gear  and  utter  disregard  for  all  sound  con- 
servation practices  came  into  Bristol  Bay  and 
scooped  up  all  the  red  salmon  for  mUcs 
around.  We  want  no  repetition  of  this 
situation. 

The  woolly  thinkers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  recognize  that  the  fl&herles  un- 
der discussion— salmon,  halibut,  tuna,  her- 
ring and  sardine— have  been  discovered,  de- 
veloped, cared  for  and  conserved  by  the 
people  of  this  continent  aiid  belong  to  them. 
They  are  a  vital  resource  and  should  not  be 
forgotten  until  we  no  longer  have  bargain- 
ing power  with  the  Japanese.  Now  is  the 
time  to  protect  our  own  possessions,  not 
give  them  away. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
fishing  Industry  to  the  Territory  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  generally.  To  allow  the  Japa- 
nese to  dip  Into  the  savings  account  of 
American  and  Canadian  fishermen  would  im- 
peril an  investment  of  more  than  1350,- 
000,000. 

Even  more  Important.  It  would  endanger 
the  livelihood  of  60.000  men  dlKcUy  em- 
ployed by  the  lUhlng  Indtwtry  anO  an  addi- 
tional 175,000  men  in  tronaportallon,  proc- 
essing and  wholesale  trade. 

There  U  no  parallel  between  the  impor- 
tance of  fishing  to  Alaska  and  any  other 
single  Industry  to  any  other  region.  It  la 
more  vital  to  the  acoDomy  of  the  Territory 
than  lumber  U  to  Or«fon,  oil  to  Texas,  apples 
to  Washington  or  any  ilogU  ooffiiDOdUy  to 
the  great  agricultural  States  d  the  Midwest. 
Cripple  that  Industry,  aa  certain  "thinkers" 
tn  the  State  Department  would  have  tis  do 
by  a  gross  slo  of  omLislon.  and  at  least  half 
the  white  and  native  population  would  be 
forced  to  leave.  There  simply  would  be  no 
other  source  of  Income  for  them. 

NO  TIMI  FOR   UVSHT  THINKING 

This  is5ue  Is  too  serious  to  be  lelt  to  the 
mushy  thinking  of  State  Department  pink- 
tea  Intellectual*.  The  hard  realltle*  of  the 
picture  are  that  Japan  has  no  alternative 
but  to  agree  to  reasonable  restrictions  In  the 
peace  treaty.  At  this  Juncture  we  would  not 
be  dealing  with  her  on  a  basis  of  equality 
as  a  sovereign  nation.  In  order  to  get  a 
peace  treaty  and  be  restored  to  her  place 
In  the  famliy  of  nations  she  will  take  about 
what  she  gets  and  like  It.  That  fact  does 
not  jvistify  the  taking  of  undue  advantage 
but  It  most  cerUlnly  Justifies  our  ln5istence 
upon  our  demonstrable  rights. 

Once  the  treaty  is  signed  and  ratified  the 
situation  will  t)e  entirely  different  and  the 
time  to  stop  this  foolishness  Is  now.  Now 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  settle  for  cnce 
and  for  all  this  question.  Pisherles  matters 
must  be  settled  in  the  peace  treaty  or  before 
It  Is  itlgned.  Any  other  action  would  be 
sheer  folly. 

(From    the   Alaska   Weekly   of   December    8. 
19501 

CLASirTINQ  THE   LfCAL   ISStri 

Those  opposed  to  the  Inclusion  in  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  of  restriction*  on  Ja- 
pan's activities  in  Canadian  and  American 
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fishery  areas  may  te  depended  uj>on  to  ralaa 
question*  as  to  precedent  as  established  by 
international  law.  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  speech  recently  made  by  Edward  W. 
Allen  on  the  subject  of  international  law 
and  fisheries  Is  therefore  unvisually  timely. 

ilr.  \llen  Is  not  only  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  fisheries  problems  but  is  equally  well- 
knovn  In  the  field  of  Internatlr  nal  law.  hav- 
ing cccupled  the  position  cf  chairman  cf  the 
committee  on  International  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican 3ar  A'3oclatlon, 

It  has  been  stated  that  International  law 
Is  a  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  altru- 
istic. Perhaps  It  U  simpler  and  better  to  say 
that  generally  speaking.  International  law 
Is  an  attempt  to  apply  common  sense  to  In- 
ternationa! relations — to  be  Just  and  reason- 
able but  not  to  be    Illy  or  gullible. 

In  till*  light  we  may  approach  the  most 
imminent  International  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  fishing  Industry  of  the  Pacific 
ccast— the  matter  of  a  Japanese  fishery 
trea'y.  What  U  the  situation  and  how  can 
It  t>e  handled  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tl(  nal  law? 

TWO  TTFia   or   PHOOSOPHT 

It  Lb  well  known  that  there  are  two  types 
of  philosophy  in  this  country,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Government  circles.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  it  U  neither  iso- 
latlonlstlc,  unreasonable,  or  Immoral  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  American  Indus- 
try so  that  this  country  will  really  be  able 
to  give  the  world  at  large  sound  and  effec- 
tive leadership.  Then  there  is  the  Henry 
Wallace  type  of  philosophy  which  appar- 
ently conceives  that  the  way  to  create  a 
happj  world  Is  to  sacrifice  American  Indus- 
try to  foreigners. 

FBACTICAIJTT    SATHES    THAN    THFOtT 

The  practical  situation  Is  that  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  fisheries  of  this 
coast — sardine,  herring,  coasUl  tuna,  hali- 
but, salmon,  and  others— are  being  fished 
to  their  optimum  or  more  by  the  fl»hermen 
of  these  two  countries;  that  the  Intrtialon 
of  Japanese  fishermen  Into  these  flaheries 
would  not  Increase  production  on  a  con- 
tinuous  year-to-year  basu;  that  for  their 
fishermen  to  cume  clear  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  would  only  be  possible  because  of 
their  low  ttandsrds  of  living  snd  would. 
tliarafo'C.  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  the 
Itandards  of  living  of  our  own  fishermen: 
that  they  already  have  a  greater  fish  pound- 
age production  cut  of  their  own  coastal 
fisheries  than  we  have  from  ours;  that  our 
prewar  experience  was  that  Japanese  fishery 
operations  were  destructive  and  Inconsist- 
ent with  sound  fishery  conservation;  that 
the  Japanese  could  substantially  increase 
their  own  coastal  fishe-y  production  If  they 
would  apply  proper  conservation  measures; 
and  that,  If  they  should  come  over  and  de- 
plete our  co.i6tal  fisheries.  It  would  probably 
result  in  our  own  ftinermen  going  across 
the  ocean  to  raid  the  Japanese  coasts,  a  rec- 
iprocity of  the  type  that  no  one  wants. 

THI  LSCAL  SITUATION 

The  legal  situation  is  that  peace  treaties 
historically  have  dealt  *tth  many  subjects 
other  than  a  mere  paper  peace;  that  Japan 
Itself  in  Its  two  peace  treaties  with  Russia 
of  1905  and  1925  specifically  Incorporated 
fishery  provisions;  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
Interiiatlonal  law  to  prevent  any  two  (or 
more)  nations  from  making  treaties  restrict- 
ing ftshlne  by  their  own  nationals  and  ves- 
sels; that  there  is  nothing  In  International 
law  to  prevent  Japan  from  entering  into  a 
perfectly  simple  yet  effective  and  reciprocal 
treaty  that,  until  otherwise  agreed,  its  fish- 
ing vesfiels  win  stay  out  of  the  coastal  fish- 
eries of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and. 
in  turn,  these  two  countries  will  keep  their 
fishing  vessels  out  of  Japanese  coastal  fish- 
eries; that  this  can  readily  be  done  and 
should  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty 
or  at  the  same  tine. 


A  EASIS  POa  BXni-DINC  CCXM)  wiu. 

If  the  leading  fishery  nations  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  taite  timely  stepa  to  avoid 
disputes  In  that  most  fertile  field  for  con- 
flict— coastal  fisheries,  other  fields  can  be 
investigated  with  more  delil)erauon,  and 
some  treaty  procedure  can  be  evolved  for 
dealing  with  the  noncoastal  fisheries  as  re- 
search may,  from  time  to  time,  indicate 
necessity. 

It  is  aimounced  in  the  press  that  a  Japa- 
nese peace  treaty  is  imminent.  IX,  as  indi- 
cated, international  la*  permits  inclu<^ioii 
of  provisions  s'Jch  as  ha\e  teen  di-rcussed. 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  that  could 
be  done  to  create  that  international  good 
Will  across  the  Pacific  that  is  desired  by  the 
citizens  of  Japan  as  well  as  by  thoee  ol  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Internawlonal 
law  en  and  should  facilitate  such  sound 
diplomacy. 

To  neglect  this  opportunity  Is  to  court 
trouble  and  to  threaten  the  future  peace  erf 
the  Pacific.  International  law  can  be  mis- 
used to  obstruct  progress,  but  it  can  also 
be  developed  to  keep  abreast  of  world  con- 
ditions and  to  promote  world  peace. 


We  Mjil  Stop  Trading  With  t^e  Eneiry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KGN.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATWIS 
Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Spcakor.  thr  morning  newspepers.  today, 
carried  a  United  Pre»»  dispatch  from 
S^oul  which  quotes  American  artillery 
ofDccrA  of  the  8?cond  Division  a*  saying 
that  they  have  seen  and  examined  Amer- 
ican-made rockets  which  have  been  flred 
at  American  troops  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munis  ts. 

How  did  these  Amerlcan-mcde  rockets 
get  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists? Who  sb4>pecl  them  to  the 
Communists? 

These  United  States  artillery  ofBccrs 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  these  Ameri- 
can-made rockets  used  by  the  Chinese 
are  of  a  type  that  the  American  forces 
have  not  been  using  in  Korea.  These 
Army  oflBcers  say  the  marking  on  these 
rockets  and  on  the  boxes  containing 
them  indicate  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  late 
as  June  of  this  year. 

The  statements  of  these  Army  oSccrs 
should  be  thcrouyhly  investigated  by  the 
appropriate  Government  agencies  and 
investigated  promptly.  If  these  rockets 
were  furnished  the  Communists  by  any 
American  supplier,  he  should  be  punish- 
ed. So  also,  should  any  Government  of- 
ficial who  has  aided  and  abetted  any 
such  shipments  of  wcaix)ns  to  the  enemy 
for  use  against  our  troops. 

We  are  now  being  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate billions  for  defense  and  will  be 
asked,  during  the  Eiehty-second  Con- 
gress, for  even  more  billions  to  arm  our- 
selves and  our  alUes.  Nearly  all  of  us, 
including  myself,  are  in  favor  of  arming 
ourselves  and  our  allies  to  the  hilt  to  pro- 
tect our  country  and  the  free  world 
against  a^^jrcssor,  outlaw  nauons. 


Yet.  even  now,  as  we  arm  oonelves 
and  supply  millions  to  arm  our  allies,  ve 
mu5t  deplore  and  should  s*^k  u>  stop 
forthwiih  these  allies  and  oiu  own  people 
from  seling  war  goods  to  our  enemies. 

It  is  a  deplorable  truth,  that  many  of 
those  whom  we  have  b??n  and  are  sup- 
plying with  arms  have  been  selling  war 
supplies  to  Riissia  and  her  satellites. 

In  1949  according  to  Commerce  De- 
partment figtires.  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  to  whom  we  uive  Miii-siiali  plan 
aid  and  arms,  sold  to  Russia  and  her 
satellites  SI  098.&05.000  worth  of  goods. 
Not  a  small  part  of  these  goods  were 
potential  war  supplies,  including  such 
items  as  iron,  stetl.  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
rubber,  tin,  ball  beanne<:.  and  bart)ed 
wire 

Here  are  seme  of  the  thine?  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  to  Rt*ssia  and  hei  satel- 
htes  in  1949: 

War  supplies  sold  to  Rvssia  and  her  satel- 
lites by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1949 
Ball-  and  roller-bearing  parts..         t2-'3,  600 

Iron,  steel 12,  140,  tOO 

^Steel  bars  and  rex's,  not  alloy..       1.736.000 

^Bars  and  rods  of  alloy  steel 604,  000 

Hoops  and  strips 422.000 

Railway  and  tramway  construc- 
tion -. 7a8.400 

Barbed   wire. 420  OOO 

Cable  and  rope 425.600 

Nonferrous  metals 4.062.800 

Aluminum  snd  alloys 618,  800 

Brass  and  other  alloys  of  cop- 
per,   etc —       1.142,4CO 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus..       6.  806.  800 

Mschlnery 45.  172.  400 

Electrical  generators 1 1  986  fW 

Electrual       machinery.       other 

than   generators — -       2.  8W  400 

Machine   tools 5.138,000 

VchlelM.  including  locomotive*. 

Alps,    etc .- 13,261.600 

Rubb.T    tires 2»,  600 

Chassis  fur  motor  vehicles.....       1.660,400 

Total... tf''  t.4i  400 

All  sales  of  this  kind  to  our  enemies 
should  be  stopped. 

During  1949  Prance  sold  i^  R.iv-:a  and 
her  sateUites  these  Items; 
War  supplies  sold  to  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites by  France  in  1949 

Chemicals »2,  530,  142 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 1.678,616 

Steel-miU    products,     hot-rolled, 

etc 4.  198.  881 

Stoel-mlll    products,    cold-rolled, 

etc - 3,087.703 

Aluminum,   crude,  etc 360.245 

Aluminum  alloys 408.688 

Lfad  and  lead  alloys 316.349 

Metal  manufactures 2.046,376 

Machinery  and  apparatus. 10,272.238 

Machinery,    electrical 2  015,  230 

Transportation    equipment 8.281.011 

Optical,     surgical,     photographic 

materials »!■  113.  145 

Total .- 36,  308  624 

All  such  .sales  should  be  stopped. 
During  1949.  Beleiura  sold  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites  these  items: 

War  s:ipplie^  fold   to  Russia  and   her  satel- 
lites by  Belgium-Luxemburg  in  1949 

Arms    .- $6,400 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel -.  19.  732,  840 

Copper 11.028.  820 

Lead 1   583.  160 

Zmc    -.  3.003.780 

Tin    &41.060 

Base  metali:  and  alloys 1.387.360 
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A<  i'>t  ^,.       „w,^»,   thAv  Have  ctiMlstently  propa- 

_         ^-^.-t^jmc*       soM«   lNT«N»TTONAiJ»TS   ArT^L  »o«  Unttt        <*""»  ''^^-^V  for   "Unity  •   b«.hind   their 

'^^TB^^^J^-lSSl-iJ^-  ^  overlapping  .roup,  or  internaUonal.  It^^.^-^-yS    thereby    that    O^eU    guUt 

by  Sfl^tim-Luxfmtywv  "•  j^  ^  ^.^,,8  jor  unity  the  detection.                                 ,.    „ 

BotlTS.    machlBery.    apf-i-Km.  ^JerTay  J^rlblng  liberty  and  peace  to  be  *'  ^  ^'JJPJeopl.  want  U.  know  the  author. 

etc.— •7»3-^*~  S   dU*    and   ImmedUte    peril.     One   reaolu-  ^j\^^^;  ^iortune..   they   can   get   a   goM 

Electricl   machlnerr  and  appa-  i?an^nat«l  from  the  trustee,  or  the  Car-  ^l^X^uon    by    reviewing     the    n^e.    a^- 

ratua,  etc - ------     »•  »*^' "^  ^          endowment   for   International   Peace.  ^^^..^  ^^o  "t*««»'"V^- ,  T*)*,  °° 

Ballwy    and    tramw.y    rolling  ?S  other  from  a  seU-appoimed  "crl.U  com-  cJalVlU^T  of  committing  the  Un^t^ 

atodt    ,  700  540  mlttee-  with   6    percent    of    the    population    o»    ""= 

Ch«nJcal  I»^"^«-:— -"-^-wi-     ''  ^^  ■Jn.TcarneRle  outfit,  aa  win  be  remembered  ^'^^    JZ,  everything  right  "^ /he  '^^/'^ 

fciplo-Te..    tlTPWcrka.    matcbe.  i,  "Jie   cn.wd   of   puttyhead.   that   adopted  |^^„  ^^,,,^  ,.,  ""l^ve  "£^n   SeSeeTe^ 

•tc '."'"Zll  A:.-r  Htui  aa  lt«  oreaident  after  he  had  fin-  .     .^    would  never  have  been  ^^"^""^ 

and       n^ufaaurer.  ^  Hu-  ^JfJ/^^^,   ^,^,^   r^^     ^y  f^J',,,  ,^,  propaganda  "f^^J^'-^J^J'tnUU 

— MpIoniTge  m  the  State  Department  nnd  by  ^^^^  ^„,^,e  people  who  accepted  their  inlat- 

^  ^  ,                                         5C  042. 660  steering  Rooaevelt  Into  Stallna  clutclies  at  ^^^^  notlona. 

Total- Y^j^   6^^  reaolutlon  waa  drafted  by  a  com- 

^rrsi^feS^s^'- cSJi^r^ent.  ^^.^hcr^^^orp-pe^tHr^p.^  — — - . 

arrnot^.^th'Ut  sin  in  carrying  on  this  ^    H.^iar.  --^^  ^^  r  h^LT^^^^  A  Tribute  to  a  Real  AmerKan 

unholy  traae  With  the  enemy  ^J;  "  t^  do  with  the  emergence  of  the  pree- 

During  the  first  6  months  ofthis  year  tMng^t«  do  with  eXTIINSION  OP  REMARKS 

the    united    States    Purchased    about  ^^'^/^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^oved  by  John  Foater 

S3  500.000  a  month  o£  goods  from  Russia.  j^,„    ^he  bipartisan  Republican  who  nuw  ainODIC  Pfllll  "sON 

mS  the  luxuries  of  furs  and  canned  ^X!\n  the   New  Deal  state  Department.  ^QN.  NORRIS  P0UL:5UN 

crab       Dui-ing   those  same   months     the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Korea  lust  before  ^^e  com-  ^^  calitornta 

united  SUtes  sold  Ru^a  about  $100,000  ^^,,,,^  smarted  their  Invaalon  ^"^  ^^^"'^^  «J  ^^  r^rESENTATTVES 

isr:.:\Z.vL^"u;rj^«  E^'.^CM"-oXS;,'rr;«  .-=°^.^.Sn£5 

Sade  with  mora  Uian  $3,000  000  m  Anjer-  ^n'^^^        ^f  Dulles'  pledge.  JJ^^  .f.^n  of  Texas  and  the  Umted  States. 

lean  dollars  or  American  dollar-cedi W  ^^^^  ^^  .^^ned  very  «.ur.  ^ut  Du  les                        ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^  complete  pram- 

which  she  emplovs  to  buy  war  supplies  ^  i^  ^fler  resolutions  >^hich  have  ^         j      i  education,  yet  through  re- 

?^m    other    ^tions    supposedly    aUied  ?,,  effect  of  comm^-ciing  ^he^P^^  ^of'^e  Surc^fumiss.  he  has  built  a  great  for- 

with  us.                             ^,    ,    ^^     ...  '^°r^rT«h"^5^^s  of  "e?ew  Deal  foreign  tune  which  he  magnanimous  y  has  dedi- 

We  must  stop  this  unholy  trade  with  P^  "cipai  shapers  o^  t^  n     ^^          ^  .^^  tun                         ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^ 

the  enemy  and  insist  that  aU  nations  al-  P^^^y^i^^^^^P^er  education  and  health.     This  man  is  Mr 

lied  with  us  do  likewise.    Unle:>s  we  stop  a  flm-ci        ^^^^.^^^  j„  ^  supplementary  j^  ^    cuUen.  of  whom  you  have  all 

this  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  whole  ef-  ^^^^^^^^nt.  said   that   Americana   are  .^ 

fectiveness  of  our  rearmament  program  *; ^j^j^ned  "bwaiuse  we  know  that  ihe  op-  ^^  cuUen's  fortune  is  based  on  oil  and 

will  be  weaken.-d.                                         ^  poking  group  IRuaala]  moves  «*  ^he  *ui  oi  production,  a  great  natural  wealth 

The  faUure  of  the  State  Department  ^^^  man  or  a  small  group  °1^*^"^  J^^  ?;  ^^,1  ^f  Texas.     Mr.  Cullen  has  the  Imagina- 

to  stop  this  trading  with  the  enemy  is  j^^cw  we  ^,,f  X,^„p,«^to'b^  the  same  uon.  courage,  and  the  managerial  ability 

Just  one  more  reason  why  that  Depart-  mu  a  for  un  ty  th^s^appea^^to^^^^^     ^^^  t  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  maintain  opti- 

ment  should  undergo  an  immediate  and  ff^/,^»^  '"^'e^^^i^g'Vuman.  who  ha.  acarce-  ^^^  production.     He  has  in  his  oil  fields 

thorough  houiiecleamng.  iv  enouKhwit  to  button  hia  own  suspenders.  ^^^  highest  minimum  wa?e  of  any  oil 

The  -crisis  committee'  deplores  what  It  oducer.      The    Labor    Messenger,    of 

"  views  as  destructive  criticism^   ^', fAf,? Jfes-  Houston.  Tex.,  on  August  5.  1949.  headed 

,  ,,   .,  -we  are  oppc«ed  to  the  use  of  political  pros  front-page    editorial    Fnend    of    all 

Natioaal  Unity  .,,.  ,,r  \e  ^^n'^  ^/^.^r/ u  t  t^e  Hoi^t^n:^ugh  Roy  Cullen.    The  flr.t 

^^o  ^'^^•^''".Mvi  .^imca^expSuioM  or  for  ain-  two  paragraphs  were: 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  i°[  ^^j"    s^I^l^oS    ••   '^  The  Labor  Messenger  herewith  extend.s  a 

*  -Sis  rit  IB  v?rT  generous  to  Mr.  Acheson.  ^,,^^,,     of     flower,     to     a    distinguished 

UAN     ri   ARP   F     FOFFM\N  He's  no  scapegoat,  shouldered  with  an  unde-  Houstonlan-Hugh  Roy  CuUen. 

HUN.   LL.*KL    L.   nun  in.\i^  /  '  h    hlTme     he's  the  fellow   who  worked  .j.^  so^c  people  It  may  seem  out  of  char- 

OF  MICHIGAN  uo  fhe   fo-el^n  policy  that   got  us  in  this  ^^„  ^^^  a  labor  paper  to  tr-ss  orchids  to  a 

m  THE  HCU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  "P   '^*   i   -   *      F  fabulously  rich  mnn.     A  moment  s  thought 

INTHEHCLBBU                                   ,  J**"-      „„„o  TO  HIDE  THTia  BLTTNT.™  ,hould   convlnce    them    It    Is   not.     On    the 

Thursday,  December  7.  UoO  "^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^^   expeditions  contrary.    In   thl.   Instance,    at   least.   It    la 

Mr      HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.       Mr.  ,^^   scapet^oais  are   a   trifle   o  mlc.   for  one  an  appropriate  gesture. 

Speaker,  some  individuals  who  call  so  ^j  ^^^  .igr.ers  of  this  particular  manifesto  ^^^  ^^  j^   Cullen  done  with  his 

loudly  and  continuously  for  unity  fail  to  u  former  Justice  Owen  Robert  of^the^  ^^^^  ^     ^^    ^^^   establl.shed    a    $160.- 

rwlize  that  unity  never  comes  until  there  preme  Cou^^^ho  ^as  f ^^^  "/.^^^i^^ion  OOO  000  Cullen  Foundation  which  Ls  the 

is  voluntary  agreement  upon  a  policy.  J«"jo  be  ^^JjJ^f  4"??^,  peari  Harbor  basis  of  the  great  new  Medical  Center  in 

All  too  long  a  group  of  international-  ^^ J^°^\^  Admiral  Kimmei  and  General  Houston     Mrs.  Cullen  and  he  have  also 

^    Istfi.  many  of  whose  sincerity  and  pa-  °^^  ^^^^^  j3  beautiful  buildings  to  schools, 

triotism  cannot  be  Questioned,  have  as-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.^  n^mes  of  the  signers  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^  Negro,  and  to  hosp-tals 

sumea  that  they  are  all-wise,  that  they  ^^^^  ^f  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson,  of  iiimois.  ^^    ^^^^    different    religious   denom.na- 

are  the  sole  guardians  of  the  P^Ple »      a  character  ^^^'^V^'J,^*^;"  °  uu^mor.g      tions-Methodist.    Baptist.    Espiiicopal. 
welfare,  of  the  national  security.    When       a  number  of  vetemn  in  e^nat^^^^^^^^^  and  CathoUc. 

day  by  day.  it  become*  evident  that  the  thernjj  \l^^l^^'^^^,lZ^,l,,  ^ho  mopped  up  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cullen  have  made  these 

implemenution  of  their  PoUcy  calls  for  of  !^^;j„^°iX  °he  M-shaii  plan  which  he  j^^^t  gifts  for  the  education  of  future 

the  sacrifice  of  millions    of    American  ^r^^^^^^.  ^^1,^^  p.  Patterson.  Roosevelt's  peneraUons.    His  credo  is  expressed  by 

-  young  men— let  us  not  mention  the  eco-  ^^^  secretary  of  War  and  Trunians  for-  ^^^  following  quotation  from  a  speech 

nomic  lasj;— even  the.se  self -satisfied  in-  ^^^  secretary  of  War;  Paul  G.  Hoffman  wbx)  ^^^  grandfather.  Ezekiel  Cullen.  made  in 

dividuals  should  be^in  to  u^^derstand  that  ^i,^   Marabaii  plan    °;"">''.  *'^^„^-  1339  betore  the  Third  Congress  of  the 

to  get  unity  In  this  Nation,  they  w^ll  be  j^„„  T.  Shotweli  and  aiu^k  l.  ^^^^J^^^f  •  j^pubUc  of  Texas: 

farced  to  cot^sidcr  the  wishes  and  the  -^o  have  devo^ed^  many  yr,  to  preaching  Rep                    ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

judgment   of   others.  "^t.^^nacLrelr  have    failed    to    occur    to  i^lence    that    unlea.   a   people   are    educated 

From   the  Washington    ilmes-Herald  it   «^^  "\'^*7^S;'^d%ondltlon  and  the  and   enlightened.   It   is   idle   to   expect    the 

Of  thia  morning  comes  an  editorial  which  theae  Pf'Pi^J^f**  °"\  "^o^a  are  the  direct  conllnuaSce  of  elvU  liberty,  or  capacity  for 

might  be   helpful   to   them,   if   they   wiU  --(^^  "'^'^'^l^.^Y  o^ig.i  mtermed-  self-government. 
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Answer  to  Tidelands  Ruling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15,  1950 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wl.sh  to  .submit  an  article  from 
the  New  Orleans  Item  quoting  a  state- 
ment from  Hon.  Bolivar  Kemp.  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Loui.siana.  in  re- 
gard to  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  respect 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  tidelands  of 
Louisiana.  Texas,  and  California,  and 
other  States,  to  wit: 

Kemp  Givrs  Answer  to  Tidal  Rm.iNC 

Here  Is  the  text  of  Louisiana  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kemp's  statement  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  s  decision  to  require  States 
to  account  for  money  they  have  collected  for 
tidelands  leases: 

"The  decree  Just  entered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  wrong  and  unjust  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"It  would  divest  Louisiana  of  her  fee  sim- 
ple right  to  the  marginal  sea  and  Its  re- 
sources, without  a  trial  of  the  Issue  of  title 
and  without  permitting  Louisiana  to  cfler 
evidence  of  her  title  thereto,  undisputed  for 
136  years. 

"No  matter  how  you  look  at  It,  this  Is  sheer 
confiscation— a  seizure  of  property  without 
trial  on  the  merits. 

HAVE  CONFUSION 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Court  does  not  at- 
tempt to  vest  fee  simple  title  In  the  United 
States  and  Indeed.  It  is  In  Its  decree  tlie 
United  States  actually  abandons  all  claims 
to  fee  simple  title.  So  who  has  title  to  the 
marginal  sea  now?  Apparently  no  one.  The 
Court  would  take  it  away  from  us,  but  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  give  It  outright  to 
the  United  States.  All  we  have  Is  a  hopeless 
confusion. 

"On  this  sUte  of  facts,  the  Court  appar- 
ently expect  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana 
to  pay  money  to  the  United  States.  But  no 
Louisiana  official  is  presently  authorized  by 
law  to  pass  over  any  money  to  the  United 
States  unless  the  Louisiana  Legislature  votes 
some  appropriation.  How  could  the  United 
States  expect  to  collect  from  the  sovereign 
State  of  Louisiana?  Would  it  send  Its  Armed 
Forces  to  Louisiana.  Invade  our  borders, 
march  Into  the  capltol  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
there  seize  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  put  it  up  for  sale  at  public 
auction  to  apply  on  the  Judgment?" 

soMz  sxnxcss 

"While  our  battle  has  been  an  uphill  one. 
we  have  been  successful  to  this  extent:  that 
the  decree  now  entered  has  saved  the  State 
of  Louisiana  the  sum  of  $36,000,000  as  against 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  In  that  the 
Government  asks  that  we  pay  all  sums  since 
June  23.  1947,  and  the  Court  directed  that 
only  those  moneys  collected  since  June  5, 
1950,  be  accounted  for. 

"At"%»at  time  when  oU  Is  needed  so  badly 
for  preparedness,  the  Federal  Government 
through  Its  own  calculated  effort  Is  bringing 
stagnation  to  the  oil  fields  on  the  coasts  of 
the  various  States. 

"I  have  today  talked  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tidelands  committee  of  the  At- 
torneys General  Association  and  they  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  Con- 
gress which  meets  January  1  will  recognize 
the  boundaries  and  the  rights  of  the  various 
coMtal  States  by  appropriate  legislation." 


American  Public  Scorns  Wanton  Attack 
on  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

Of     NI  VV     „£:;>     V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1950 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  as 
Is  well  known,  there  w  as  published  a  book 
by  one  Max  Lowenthal  entitled  "The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation."  Nei- 
ther its  literary  style  nor  its  contents 
commended  it  to  public  esteem.  In  fact, 
such  attention  as  it  has  attracted  de- 
rives only  from  the  eminence,  patriotism, 
integrity,  and  extraordinary  ability  of 
Mr.  J.  Edpar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investipatu  n,  whom  it 
wantonly  and  unjustifiably  attacks. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  exten.<=ion  of 
remarks  comments  upon  thi.s  book  from 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  Sun.  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet,  the  Manresan,  of  An- 
napolis. Md.,  the  Detroit  Free  Pie.s.s.  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  which 
reecho  the  views  of  very  many  other 
book  reviewers  and  commentators  on  the 
current  scene,  set  forth  in  many  other 
publications: 

(From  the  New   York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  November  30,  1950) 

Unf.'Mr  Book  ABotrr  G-Men 

Max  Lowenthals  book.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than.  In  our  opinion.  It  deserves. 

It  is  primarily  a  voluminous  compilation 
of  all  the  criticisms  publicly  uttered  against 
the  FBI  since  its  creation,  with  no  balancing 
evaluation  of  the  criticism,  and  with  little 
space  or  weight  given  to  the  FBI's  solid  ac- 
complishraenis  and  to  favorable  comment 
thereon  even  from  the  same  sources  Mr. 
Lowenthal  quotes  as  critical. 

For  Instance,  the  book  Includes  numerous 
quotations  from  editorials  in  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers  concerning  isolated  ac- 
tions of  the  FBI — all  critical.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  any  favorable  Scripps-Howard  com- 
ment about  the  FBI  and  its  director,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  Yet  our  offhand  recollection  is 
that  Scripps-Howard's  editorial  appraisals 
of  the  work  of  the  FBI  and  Mr.  Hoover  have 
been  about  10-to-l  favorable.  That's  prob- 
ably a  better  rating  than  these  columns  have 
given  any  other  Government  agency  or  hu- 
man Institution. 

We  cannot  believe  the  FBI's  good  reputa- 
tion will  be  damaged  by  this  book.  No  ether 
unit  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  as  secure  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  Congress.  The  same  goes  for 
its  director.  Mr.  Hoover.  And  for  the  good 
reason  that  the  confidence  has  been  well 
earned. 

Mr.  Lowenthal  is  a  well-heeled  New  York 
lawyer  who  has  been  in  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton over  the  last  30-odd  years,  in  various 
official  and  unofficial  capacities.  He  has 
never  made  any  secret  cf  his  active  dislike 
for  Mr  Hoover  and  the  whole  G-men  set-up 
Only  thing  new  is  that  he  has  written  a  book 
about  it. 

One  Item  of  news  Interest  in  the  book 
is  Mr.  Lowenthals  confirmation  of  an  oft- 
repeated  rumor  that  President  Truman  re- 
jected a  suggestion  from  military  advisers 
that  Mr.  Hoover  be  appointed  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Aeency  (CIA).  But 
that  reflects  no  discredit  on  Mr.  Hoover.    To 


the  contrary,  the  discredit  goes  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man who  missed  an  opf>oriunlty  to  make 
something  of  the  CIA. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  CIA.  under  a 
succession  of  administrators,  has  not  been 
worth  Us  salt — and  we're  not  here  down- 
rating  able  Gen  Bedell  Smltb,  present  CIA 
chief,  who  has  not  been  in  oSce  long  enough 
to  warm  his  seat.  But  the  obvious  fact  Is 
that  the  CIA  will  never  amount  to  anything 
until  It  gets  a  permanent  chief  of  the  caliber 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  builds  a  staff  of  operatives 
of  the  G-men's  caliber. 


[From  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y  )  Tablet  of 
December  2.  1950] 

Attack  on  FBI  Head  Arodse*  REBZtrrMrjir — 

Max  Lowenthal  8  Biased  VoLtJME  Will  Be 

Answeked:  Authok  Accxtsed  or  AbSOCiATioN 

Wtth  Communists 

Washington,  November  28 —The  Capitol 
Is  agog  over  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation — the  highly  respect- 
ed FBI — by  one  cf  Washington's  men  of 
mystery  who  have  had  a  part  in  Influencing 
Government  action  in  recent  years 

The  author  of  the  book  is  one  Max  Lowen- 
thal. He  is  also  one  of  the  company  of 
David  Nlles.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  others  who 
were  never  elected  to  any  office  but  who  seem 
to  have  played  a  tremendously  important  role 
in  Government  administration. 

The  volume — it  is  entitled  "The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  ' — is  so  obviously 
partisan  and  unfair  in  its  treatment  of  the 
head  of  the  organization,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
that  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  FBI 
leader  should  receive  a  congressional  award 
and  the  Bureau  increased  appropriations. 
In  addition,  the  Congressmen  will  probably 
take  Lowenthal  apart,  particularly  to  check 
on  reports  that  he  has  been  playing  the  Com- 
munist game.  Meanwhile,  his  alleged  friend- 
ly relations  with  President  Truman  will 
probably  be  given  a  public  airing. 

The  book,  a  complimentary  copy  of  which 
was  found  by  every  Member  of  Congress  on 
his  desk,  treats  the  FBI  as  a  secret  police 
organization  which  iR.  or  can  grow  into,  an 
arm  of  terror.  It  has  within  Its  pages  every 
unfavorable  public  comment  ever  made  about 
the  FBI  and  its  Director,  going  back  many 
years  before  Mr  Hoover  had  any  connection 
with  it.  but  receives  its  strongest  blows  for 
Its  harassment  of  Communists. 

According  to  Lowenthal,  Mr.  Hoover  seem- 
ingly has  done  very  little  good:  the  bock 
reeks  with  adverse  criticism  of  him — mini- 
mizing, when  net  suppressing,  everj-thlng  In 
his  favor  and  deemphaslzlng  all  his  magnifi- 
cent work  against  spies,  counterfeiters,  sabo- 
teurs, etc.  Pacts,  figures,  reports,  comments, 
and  quotations  are  by  implication  slanted 
against  the  FBI.  It  is  a  smart  smearing  Job 
which  will  please  Moscow  and  should  draw 
from  the  Kremlin  a  "Well  done,  my  man; 
well  done." 

Some  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been 
lifted  from  Albert  E.  Kahn's  High  Treason — 
the  Plot  Against  the  People.  Kahn,  of  course, 
is  an  undaunted  writer  and  speaker  for  Com- 
munist causes.  The  publishers — William 
Sloane  Associates,  New  York — claim  the  vol- 
ume is  unbiased,  objective,  and  refer  to  the 
author  as  a  conservative:  the  man  who  wrote 
the  blurb  didn't  know  the   authors  record. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for  Septem- 
ber 1.  1950.  P.epresentative  George  Dondeeo, 
or  Michigan,  exposed  the  record  o{  this  man 
of  mystery,  Lowenthal.  He  identified  him  as 
a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  Schoo'..  where 
"he  came  under  the  Inf.uence  of  another 
man  who  through  the  years  has  manipulated 
the  Charlie  McCarthy  In  Government  office." 
name:y   Felix  Frai-kfurter 

Lo-Aenthal's  "skill  and  technique  are  un- 
paralleled." he  said,  and  his  "record  is  one  of 
attack  on  any  American  inrtitunon  which 
stanc'.s  foursquare  for  the  American  way  ol 


Arm 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lift-  Mr  PoitwTo  coiHiawid:  -to  tb*  tbtr. 
tin.  l/»wentii«l  c«nc«titM«j«  •g*^^''-,/ 
tog  our  internal  security  ^T J*^  ;»/^ 

■■^■iWTnr  FBI  which  r  u:t  can  i»  »tt«t«l 
S  taidoir  the  FBI  in  lU.  fl%bt  to  F«)t«:t  wr 

-mtot    the   in«ui«    or    ccmtnunl«m 
mSBBT^t  a  time  »hen  i^ie  Naiis  and 

Tioualv    but  always  reienile«»ly.  to  destroy 

^^STSecSene-  .7  the  rBl^^^^^  ^ 

prdtect  our  country  from  the  emlwartea  ol 

^^^^SThS^SIIwiwrf^Kl  the  FBI  is  the  one 
-Sf^  «S»oi  penetrate  or  lntU»**J«. 
nThM  loo«  known  it  wa«  the  one  afMcy 
^i^btoSted  his  effort,  to  completely 
iMilMMtna  our  internal  eecurliy 
^^OnoBO  then  Wenilfled  Mr.  LowtnUial 
with  "many  pro-Communii»t  group*  and  lUt«d 
"aleS?^  lu.  intimate  •  with  unque^ioned 
pro-Soviet  recorda. 

People  here  are  atoo  dtoctwlng  Lowenthal  s 
relatloMhtp  with  President  Truman  JL-na- 
S^  SSeU  in  •n.e  Man  From  Independence 
i4lentllle.  him  as  the  man  who  changeo  the 
P,«»dent  from  what  has  »>«*"  ."l^^^  \ll 
JeZuBtlc  thinking  of  Penderpa^tiKin  to  the 
iSSd  llbera3i«n  of  the  late  Justice  Louis 
D  Sandels  The  auth-*  «t.  him  down 
M  a  mend  and  adTl*»  <<  Mr  Truman  ami 
states  It  was  largely  due  to  i^*""^^^*^'*^^ 
man  perr.utted  hi.  name  U>  be  "^  ff*  ^hf 
oOce  or  Vice  Prwldent  He  also  MU^Ur^ 
Unrenthal  hM  received  consideration,  from 
the  admlntitntlon. 

Mr  DoKumo  oo»«ml  the  latter  point  in  the 
foUowlni?  statement  to  hi.  addrea.  of  Decem- 

-Bv  pulling  strtog.  he  acquired  the  title  'rt 
•dTiier  on  dl.po.ai  of  Jewish  property  to 
OMi.  Lucita  Clay,  head  of  our  mlUtary  gor- 
enunent  in  Germany.  Within  a  niatter  of 
weeks  he  wa.  known  a.  the  general  counsel 
to  OeoOTal  Clay  and  had  as  an  aMi.tant. 
OMrse  Shaw  Wheeler,  the  American  traitor. 
Communl.t.  and  renegade  who  .hocked  a.l 
ABMrtca  when  he  denounced  the  land  of  hi. 
birth  and  aaked  Communlst-controUed 
Czechoalovakla  for  a.ylum.     *     ' 

Within  a  matter  of  week*  a  change  cc- 
curred  to  GennaEy.  The  usually  accurate 
Human  Event,  for  8eptemb-T  2S.  1»4«.  re- 
Dortcd  'It  may  be  mere  coincidence,  but 
itoce  iix  Lowenthal*  appotolment  General 
Clay  ha.  permitted  leaders  of  the  Sovlet- 
Mxnuored  S2D  (SoclalUt  Workers  Party)  to 
address  mass  meetings  iu  the  American  zone 
of  occupation.' 

-This  wa.  the  opening  which  the  Ru«i«n. 
w«re  awaiting  bM:MlM  it  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity to  sponKJr  a  Communist  P:irty 
urder  our  protection.  A  few  w«5ek»  Uter  the 
oominenutor.  Walter  Wincheil.  warned  on 
Ids  SniMlay  night  program  that  a.  a  re«ilt  of 
Lowenthals  actlTltlea  a  rlTt  had  oectirred  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  zones  " 

{Prom  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Manreakn  of 
Noremher  1990  J 
Book  Bsnsw 
Tbl.  is  not  exactly  down  otir  ally  because 
«•  Ao  not  go  to  for  book   reviews.     How- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  take  a  cn-ck  at  thla 
and    with    gu*to.     A.    we   go   to    pre.-*, 
»  ao.  1960.  we  find  a  long  article  in 
tka  Www  Toti  Tlaae*  at  today,  page  ao.  call- 
ing attention  to  a  new  book.  enUUed  -The 
PMteral  Bureau  of  Inv«rtlf«tlon.'     A  study. 
By  Max  Lowenthal   (WiUium  Sloane  AmocI- 
at«..  •4  50). 

•nm  book.  559  p.i'ea.  U  an  attack  on   Dl- 

J    Rdvar  Hx  vr  ard  the  Pederal  Bu- 

or     liue-Mi^Ht      ■        Aa    fUch    the    book 

jiis   Itself.     \*e    kaow   nothing  about 


the  author,  except  what  we  have  read  trom 
tune  to  time  in  the  papers.  But  we  do 
know  mtich  about  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  won- 
derful men  and  women  at  the  FBI  They 
can  take  it— the  smears  along  with  the 
cheers.  The  American  public  knows,  re- 
spects, trusts,  and  love«  Director  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  It  wiU  take  more  than  a  miner 
critic  to  undermine  the  FBI.  L  you  feel 
that  yon  have  #4  50  to  spend,  then  spend 
It  on  the  poor  at  Christmas  tmie.  Otir  con- 
gratulations to  Director  Hoover  and  ail  the 
men  and  women  of  the  FBI. 


I  Prom    the    Detroit    (UJch.)    Free    Press   of 

December  2.   1950) 

Good  Mobntnc 

iBy  Malcolm  W    Blngay) 

■OOSTING    BOOVEX 

I  have  Just  read  a  book  attacking  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  turns 
out  U)  be  the  highe»t  compliment  ever  paid 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Tne  book  is  written  by  a  very  famous  inw- 
yer.  indeed:  one  always  referred  to  as  noted 
with  a  long  and  dUUnfUished  record. 

r  ow  It  stands  to  reaaon  that  a  man  vho 
is  one  of  the  m.«l  bnUlanl  lawyers  in  Amer- 
ica would  most  certainly  have  the  iibillty  to 
prosecute  a  case  so  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  guilt. 

That  Is  why.  In  my  opinion.  J  Edgar 
Hoover  Is  given  the  finest  endorsement  ever 
presented  anv  public  official  In  our  time.. 
In  -x  book  ot  &6»  page.-i  the  axirhor.  Max 
Lowenthal.  is  unable  to  find  anything  wrong 
with  Hoover— although   It  isn  i   because   he 

doesn't  trv. 

There  Is  no  question  about  Hoover  being 
thoroughly  hated,  especially  by  the  Commu- 
nist?. Pravda  and  the  Dally  Worker  devote 
mrct  of  their  energies  to  cursing  him. 

And  mj6t  certainly  he  liaa  been  cordially 
hated  by  the  hatchet  men  of  the  Rooaevelt 
and  Tnunan  admlnUtratlons. 

This  U   bcct.use   he   has  refused   to   play 

politic.  ,o     *      , 

Born  In  Washington  and  a  resident  of 
that  city  he  has  never  been  allowed  u>  vote, 
has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  po- 
llilcal  party,  and  has  lived  up  to  the  high 
prtoclpl«  of  the  Bureau  as  expressed  In  the 
law  creating  It:  that  It  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics. 

The  extremely  left-wing  New  Republic  de- 
fends Hoover  against  Lowenthal 's  attacks  In 
this  manner: 

"Credit  to  Hoover  when  credit  la  due  might 
have  given  It  (the  book)  a  better  balance. 
The  director  of  the  FBI  hxi  Instilled  a  fine 
esprit  de  corps  In  hU  organlzatlnn.  He  hns 
kept  It  apparently  free  from  venality— al- 
though some  of  his  former  agents  have  not 
been  above  profiting  from  their  employment 
under  him. 

"He  had  the  good  wnse  to  resist  congres- 
sional efforts  to  saddle  him  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  passing  on  the  loyalty  of  Govern- 
ment empioyse*  His  treatment  of  alien 
eremle.  In  World  War  II  was  dlscrlmlnatin? 
and  Just  He  had  no  part  Ip.  and.  Indeed, 
oppoied  the  ArmVs  mass  evacuatlfjn  rt  Jap- 
anese  Americans    from   the   west    coart   In 

1943  " 

Here  we  Me  the  Inability  of  a  radical  re- 
viewer with  a  fixation  of  mind  to  sav  a 
decent  thing  without  a  feline  dig.  The  New 
Republic  hints  that  there  Is  something 
venal  In  the  fact  that  former  members  of 
the  FBI  "have  not  been  above  profiting  from 
their  emplovment  under  htoi." 

An  FBI  agent  ha.  to  be  highly  wlucat^d. 
lie  ha^  to  be  physically  fit.  He  ha.  to  be 
an  expert  marksman.  He  ha.  to  paa.  a  h.gh 
InUUlfwce  test  and  prove  his  courage  be- 
fore being  acf  epted  by  Ho<Jver 

All  app<  intmentfl  to  hu  staff  are  frre  from 
political  pull. 

etich  an  agent  get*  about  the  Mm2  annual 
pay  a.  the  ordinary  factory  workw. 


Naturally  there  camm  a  Ume  when  he  has 
to  consider  his  faniUy  and  iheir  ^^'^t^  "« 
reslsn.  and  take,  a  pot. lion  in  UMlu*try  or 
["  •  •  •  anvthlng  honorable  that  ap. 
^als  to  hlm-even  to  writing  Lis  memoirs. 

And  thla.  It  is  hinted.  Is  venal 

Starting  with  FDR  himself,  what  m^n^r 
of  the  whole  Rooeever  administration  did 
not  proflt-and  how-from  M«x:iailon  with 
the  ^muiutratioo?  If  any  of  the  Truman 
m^naf  c  has  not  done  Ukewls*.  it  may  be  due 
to  an  inability  to  read  and  write. 

These  are  the  wide  rides  a  courageous  and 
altruistic  patriot  ha.  to  Uke  because  he  ha. 
flerVely  ref^Ised  to  play  any  kind  of  politics. 

^oJigh  ofTrred  as  hltrh  as  flOO.OuO  a  year 
hy  corp^tlons  because  of  his  abilities  and 
JtSrSTbe  ha.  refused  and  lives  on  his 
Oovemment  pay  of  around  f  10.000. 

He  has  never  accepted  a  penny  for  any  of 
the  articles  he  has  written.  Like  *on^e  high 
priest   of  a  holy  cauM  his  vision   Is  beyond 

""^i*/ people  of  America  owe  J  Edsar  Hoover 
an  unpayable  debt  He  has  Inspired  gen- 
eration after  generation  ol  youths  with  high 
Ideals  find  his  school  has  educiited  the  po- 
lice departments  of  all  America  In  the  sci- 
ence of  crime  detection. 

The  Ru'.-sevelt  and  Truman  politicians  hate 
him  as  much  as  the  Nazis  did  and  as  the 
Communi<;ts  now  do. 

1  know  of  no  recommendation  that  could 

be  hl«;her. 


I  Prom  Uie  Washington  (D   C  >  Times-Herald 
ol  Decen\ber3,  19501 

WA5HINGTON     REPCOT 

(3y  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.) 
Morrl.  L.  Ernst,  a  note<*  liberal  who  once 
h''d  other  views,  now  rega:ds  the  Federal 
Bureau  o.  Investlzatlon  and  its  di.ector.  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  able  g'lardlans  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties. 

Emit  has  set  forth  his  thoughts  In  the 
current  issue  of  Readers  Digest,  basing  them 
on  a  kngtliv  and  exhaustive  studv  of  the 
FBI.  He  finds  It  currently  the  victim  of  a 
smear  campalpn. 

Max  Lowenthal.  President  Trtimans  tutor 
In  liberal  thlnklr".  is  also  the  author  of  a 
book  about  the  FBI.  We  have  already  ex- 
amined !t  In  some  detail.  Lowcnthal's  ver- 
sion llam^  evervthlns  but  the  national  debt 
on  the  FBI  and  Hoover  He  Is  fearful  that 
Hoover  is  bent  on  stomping  out  lndlvldu.il 
liberties  In  the  U  8.  A.  The  book  In  general 
fits  perfecUy  as  part  of  the  a-  tl-FBI  smear 
campeicn  to  which  Mr    Ernst  refers 

Lowenthsl  has  had  these  Idea,  about  the 
FBI  for  a  long  time,  and  oh  severs'  occasions 
he  has  openly  assailed  the  Bureau. 

Lov/enthal  once  served  as  chief  counsel  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, when  then  Senator  Harry  Truman  wss 
in  charge  of  a  subcommittee  tavestlgating 
r.illroads. 

It  was  this  ml<l-30's  Investlpatlon  that 
launched  Mr.  Truman  on  the  road  to  the 
White  House.  Later.  In  Worid  War  II.  a 
watchdog  committee  for  mllltajy  spending 
wa.  set  up  by  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Truman 
got  the  nod  to  head  It. 

He  already  had  a  reputation  a.  an  taveatl- 
gator.  which  was  made  under  Lowenthals 
tu'telage  while  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
subrommlttee  Frcm  there.  Mr.  Truman 
bounted  Into  the  Vice  Presidency  and  flnaUy 
the  Presidency,  with  Lowenthal  bouncing 
right  behind  him. 

It  lent  often  that  a  Presldental  Intimate 
ho*  such  strong  views  about  the  chief  Investi- 
gative agency  of  the  Government  a.  doe. 
Lowenthal.  The  President  keep.  pUlnr;  more 
and  more  antlspy  woik  on  the  FBI  and  prais- 
ing its  operation.. 

Even  so.  Lowenthal  manage,  to  maintain 
hi.  .troag  di.li  .e  for  the  'BI  and  stul  keep 
the  Prwidentlal  ear.     It  s  a  neat  trick. 
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E-nst  admits  he  once  feared  the  FBI  and 
it.?    power      He    says 

"Those  who  feared  the  Bureau — as  I  once 
did— will  b;  glad  to  know  the  facts.  The 
FBI  is  unique  In  the  history  of  national 
police.  It  has  a  magnificent  record  of  re- 
spect for  Individual  freedom.  It  invites  docu- 
mented complaints  against  Its  agents.  It 
has  zealously  tried  to  prevent  itself  from  vio- 
lating the  democratic  process." 

Ernst  acted  as  attorney  in  hundreds  of 
cases  Involving  civil  liberties  In  which  FBI 
agents  were  active.  These  chiefly  Involved 
Japanese  and  German  nationalists  who  were 
rounded  up  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Of 
these  he  says: 

"A  few  of  the  16.000  persons  then  arrested 
became  my  clients.  I  defended  them  before 
hearing  boards  and  was  able  to  help  free 
some  of  them.  In  every  case  there  were  fair 
hearings,  with  every  consideration  being 
shown  to  the  defense. 

"And  although  I  was  the  lawyer  for  certain 
acquitted  suspects,  I  must  admit  that  Mr 
Hoover  had  a  Justification  In  picking  up  my 
clients;  there  was  cause  for  suspicion,  and 
no  Injustice  was  done." 

So  Mr  EIrnst  has  had  some  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  the  FBI.  Furthermore,  when 
he  became  real-  worried,  he  went  to  the 
FBI  and  talked  it  all  over  with  Director 
Hoover.     The  above  comments  ensued 

Lowenthal  has  yet  to  appear  anywhere 
around  the  FBI.  but  his  book  contains  590 
pages  of  criticism  of  it. 

Lowenthal  is  particularly  Incensed  over 
wire  tapping  and  loyalty  cases  that  Involve 
the  FBI.  Ernst  notes  something  Lowenthal 
lightly  skips  over— that  the  Communists 
work  furtively  and  zealously  against  our 
freedom  and  our  Ideas  of  decency. 

'Something  had  to  be  done  about  this  and 
the  FBI  h.id  to  do  it."  Ernst  writes.  "What 
was  the  task?  To  bring  the  facts  up  from 
the  underground  so  that  all  the  people  can 
know  what  Is  being  plotted." 

Ernst  gives  Hoover  an  "A"  for  effort  on 
this  score 

Lowenthal  simply  shudders  In  print  and 
asks  us  to  shudder  with  him.  He  also  criti- 
cizes the  FBI  for  keeping  thousands  of 
anonymous  messages,  tips,  and  unsigned 
notes  in  its  files. 

Ernst  points  out  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Bennett 
E.  Meyers,  former  Air  Force  purchasing  of- 
ficer, was  started  to  prison  on  the  basis  of 
an  unsigned  note  to  the  FBI. 

Scores  of  Commtmists  ^Iso  can  ruminate 
about  the  value  of  information  of  this  na- 
ture as  they  languish  in  Jail  or  contemplate 
an  early  trip  to  one.  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense. 


Recognizing  this  fart,  we  earnestly  Insist 
for  the  good  of  our  country  that  Acheson 
be  replaced  as  Secretary  nf  State  and  that 
there  be  a  thorough  huusecleaning  in  the 
State  Department  and  changes  m  the  per- 
sonnel and  policies  responsible  for  this  lack 
of  confidence. 


Resolution  of  Republican  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowinR  res- 
olution adopted  this  morning  by  the  Re- 
publican conference: 

In  this  critical  hour,  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  their  leadership  is  es- 
sential to  our  security. 

It  Is  completely  obvious  that  Secretary 
Acheson  and  the  State  Department  under 
his  leadership  hnve  lost  the  confldenc*>  of 
the  Congresr  and  the  American  people  and 
cannot  regain  it. 


Scapegoat  or  Blunderer? 


EX'^i.NSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.ATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Iowa 
have  lost  whatever  confidence  they  may 
have  had  in  Secretary  of  State  Ache.son. 

Many  weeks  ago  I  publicly  called  for 
his  removal  from  oflice  for  it  was  evi- 
dent then  that  the  stupidity  and 
blundering  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  had  de.^troyed  any 
usefulness  he  may  have  had. 

The  thinking  of  a  vast  majority  of 
lowans  is  well  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa'   Daily  Courier: 

Acheson:   Scapegoat  or  BLt-NDCREE? 

Rumors  persist,  despite  denials,  that  Sec- 
retaiy  cf  State  Acheson  will  resign  soon.  Al- 
though his  supporters  may  defend  him 
Etoutly  against  accusations  of  Incompetence, 
they  cannot  deny  that  he  has  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  Demands  for  his 
resignation  have  come  not  only  from  Re- 
publicans but  also  from  Important  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. 

Acheson  s  friends  Insist  that  he  is  merely 
being  made  the  scapegoat  for  military  dis- 
asters In  Korea,  that  the  public  merely  wants 
to  cut  off  somebody's  head  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  maneuvered  us  into  an  unwanted 
and  unpopular  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  severe  indictments  can 
be  brought  against  Acheson  which  prove  that 
he.  while  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent situation,  played  a  dominant  role  In  the 
tragic  blunders  which  led  the  country  into 
this  debacle. 

First.  Acheson  was  a  leading  State  De- 
partment advocate  of  appeasement  of  Rus- 
sia long  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
and  must  bear  his  share  of  blame  for  the 
consequences  of  that  appeasement. 

Second.  Acheson  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  clique  which  deserted 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  critical  period  fol- 
lowing the  war  when  the  Nationalist  leader 
might  have  established  his  control  over 
China.  Instead,  the  State  Department  en- 
forced a  truce  while  an  eflort  was  made  to 
require  Chiang  to  take  the  Communists  into 
his  government.  History  will  record  that  this 
maneuver  paved  the  way  for  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  CommunLsts  in  the  civil  war. 

Third.  Acheson  publicly  proclaimed  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  Korea  would  not  be  de- 
fended and  this  undoubtedly  led  the  Com- 
munists to  conclude  that  we  would  let  South 
Korea  fall  In  a  civil  war  as  we  let  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists  be  defeated. 

Fourth.  Acheson  was  Secretary  of  State 
when  the  critical  decision  was  made  to  re- 
vise the  previous  policy  and  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  South  Koreans.  This  was  a  mad  gamble 
unless  there  were  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  not  enter 
the  conflict.  As  far  as  the  public  knows, 
moreover,  no  effort  was  made  to  determine 
what  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Communists 


was  going  to  be.  As  Secretary  of  State,  this 
was  Achesons  responsibility 

Fifth.  Acheson  based  American  policy  In 
the  Orient  on  the  belief  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  could  be  split  off  from  Russia 
and  that  they  would  follow  a  policy  Inde- 
pendent of  the  poUtburo  This  has  been 
proved    exactly    100    percent    wrong 

Sixth  Recardle?s  of  the  Justice  of  Senator 
JosrPH  R  McCartht  s  charges.  Acheson  has 
had  a  "soft"  attitude  toward  Communists 
and  extreme  left-wingers  in  Government 
service.  He  violated  the  public  trust  by 
publicly  asserting  that  he  would  not  "turn 
my  bacU"  on  Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted 
perjurer. 

Surely  all  this  is  reasonable  justification 
for  demanding  Achesons  dismissal  No 
doubt  many  of  the  criticisms  result  from  the 
lncrea.sed  wisdom  of  hind.sight,  but  m  any 
case  the  Secretary  of  State  u  exposed  by  de- 
velopments as  a  blunder  r.  We  kn<.)w  of  no 
way  to  Judge  the  abilities  of  a  Government 
official  than  by  his  success  or  failure,  and 
Acheson — insofar  as  Asiatic  policy  is  con- 
cerned— has  been  a  failure. 


Mohawk  Valley  Formula  for  Strikebreak- 
ing Used  by  Reactionary  Republicanism 
To  Win  Elections  as  Well  as  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

oy    NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATTVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spealier.  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  readers  of  the 
CoNGREssicN^i,  RrocRD  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley  strikebreaking  formula  as  set 
forth  in  the  case  entitled  "The  Matter 
of  Reminston  Rand.  Inc..  and  Reming- 
ton Rand  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the 
District  Council  Office  Equipment 
Workers."  Case  No.  C-145.  decided 
March  13.  1937,  which  case  is  to  be 
found  in  the  decision.';  and  orders  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  volume 
II,  pages  626  and  664  to  666,  inclusive 

I  direct  attention  to  this  strikebreak- 
ing form.ula.  because  I  feel  sure  that  the 
reactionary  Republican  Party  uhose  po- 
litic?! conduct  is  always  in  step  with  big 
business,  has  been  using  thus  strike- 
breaking formula  in  political  campaigns 
against  the  people  and  their  interests,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  used  by 
big  business  against  employees  who 
.sought  to  gain  their  rights  from  greedy, 
selfish,  and  un-Amencan  interests.  It 
might  be  well  for  liberal  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  are  alined  a'^ainst  re- 
actionary Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  a  fight  to  preserve  our  country  and 
our  form  of  government  and  the  righ:s 
of  the  people  to  study  ihis  strike-break- 
ing foimula  and  see  how  it  has  b^en 
used  in  past  pohtical  campaigns.  Many 
liberal  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  key  to 
long  past  as  well  as  more  recent  political 
campaigns  which  brought  about  the  de- 
feat of  men  who  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  serve  the  people,  and  it  be- 
hooves ail  right-thinking  Americans  in 
future  campaign.'^  to  follow  the  labor- 
union    plan    in    breaking    the  JMohawk 
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Valley  formula.  A  definite  nuinual  has 
been  prepared  by  labor  unions  to  offset 
this  pernicious  formula  if  same  is  being 
isnd  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

This  formula,  as  taken  from  the  afore- 
mentioned report,  is  as  follows: 

First    When  the  strike  is  threatened,  label 
tbm  uiilcn  iMders  m  .gitdtors  to  f^f^^^ 
them  with  the  public  and  their  own  lol  ow- 
o^    In  the  pUnt.  conduct  a  forced  ballol- 
liur  under  the  direction  ol  loremen  In  an  at- 
^pt  to  awjertaln  Um  ■iwngth  or  the  umon 
and  to  make  poMiW*  ■il«repre«iiiatlon  of 
the  strikers  a»  a  amaU  minority   Unposlng 
Ihetr  wUl  upon  the  majonty      At  the  same 
ttaM   dtannlnate  propaganda,  by  means  or 
MM  iiliitrT-  adT«rttaMn«nts.  and  actlviilea 
^  »^^i_,|j^>riaB  •*  coch  propaganda  falacly 
stating  the  l«u««  involred  In  the  strike  ao 
that  the  strikers  appea;   to  be  making  arbl- 
trarr  demands,  and  the  real  issues,  such  aa 
the  employer  s  refusal  to  bargain  collectively. 
az9     obscured.       Concurrently     with     these 
1,^,^^      by     exertlne     economic      pressure 
throu^  threats  to  move  the  plant,  aline  the 
InSuenUal  members  of  the  community  imo 
a  cohesive  group  opposed  to  the  strike,    in- 
clude   Ui  this   group,   usually   desig-ated   a 
cttiaeiM  committe«.  reprewntauves  of   the 
bankers,   real-estate    owners,    and    business- 
men   i.  e  .  those  most  sensitive  to  any  threat 
or  removal  of  the  plant  because  of  its  effect 
upon  property  values  and  purchasing  power 
fkiwlnff  Irom  payrolls. 

S^aO.  When  the  strike  la  called  raise 
hUh  the  banner  of  law  and  order,  thereby 
cauainc  the  community  to  mass  legal  and 
ponoPweapons  against  a  whoUy  imagined 
violence  and  to  forget  that  those  of  Its  mem- 
bers who  are  employees  have  equal  rights 
with  the  othCT  members  of  the  community. 
Third  CaU  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens 
to  coordinate  put-lic  senument  against  the 
■trtke  a-jd  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
cttlaPM  commute*  which  orsranlzatlon.  thus 
supported,  wUl  both  aid  the  employer  In  ex- 
erting pressure  upon  the  local  authorities 
and  it*e;f  sponsor  vigilante  acUvlUes. 

Fourth    Bring   about    the   formation   of   a 
large  armed  police  force  to  Intimidate  the 
strikers  and  to  exert  a  peycholocical  effect 
upon  the  citizens      This  force  Is  bulU  up  by 
utilizing  local  police.  State  police  If  the  gov- 
ernor   cooperates,     vigilantes,     and     special 
deputies    the  deputies  being  chosen  If  pos- 
sible from  other  neighborhoods,  so  that  there 
wlU  be  no  personal  relationships  to  Induce 
Bvmpathy  for  the  suikers.     Coach  the  dep- 
utiesand  vigilantes  on  the  law  of  unlawful 
assembly.  Inciting  to  riot,  disorderly  cr>nduct. 
etc     so  that,  unhampered  by   any  thought 
that    the    strikers    may    also    possess    some 
rtghtj  they  wUl  be  ready  and  anxious  to  use 
their  newly  acquired  authority  to  the  limit. 
Fifth.  And      perhaps      most      important, 
heighten    the    demoralizing    effect    of    the 
above    measures— all    designed    to    convince 
the  strtkers  that  their  cause  U  hopeless— 
by  a  back-to- work  movement    operated  by  a 
puppet   association   of   so-caUed   loyal   em- 
plcvees  secretlv  organueed  by  the  employer. 
Have  this  association  wage  a  publicity  cam- 
paign In  lU  own  name  and  coordinate  such 
campaign  with  the  work  of   the     mission- 
aries'*   circulating    among    the    strikers    and 
vUJtlnff    their    homes.     Tills    back-to-work 
moMment  has  theae  results:    It  cauaes  the 
pOMte  to  believe  that  the  strikers  arc  in  the 
minority  and   that   most   of   the   employees 
daslre  to  return  to  work,  thereby   winning 
sympathy  for  the  employer  and  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  activities  U>  such  an  extent  that 
the  public  is  wlllli^g  to  pay  the  huge  costs, 
direct  and  indirect  resulting  from  the  heavy 
forces  of  police      Thu  back-to-work  move- 
ment also  enables  the  employer    when  the 
pUnt    Is    Uter    opened,    to    operate    It    with 
Mrlkebreakers  U  necessary  and  to  continue 
to    refuM    to   bargain    collectively    With    the 

»trlier«.     In    Kidltion.    the    back-to-vork 


movement  permiU  the  employer  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  the  strength  of  the  union 
through  ihe  number  of  applications  received 
from  employees  ready  to  break  ranks  and 
return  to  work,  such  number  being  kept 
eecret  from  the  public  and  the  other  em- 
ployees, so  that  the  doubts  and  fears  created 
by  such  secrecy  wlU  In  turn  Induce  stiU 
others  to  make  appUcatlons. 

Sixth    When  a  suflScient  number  of  appli- 
cations are  on  hand,  fix  a  date  for  an  opening 
of  the  plant  through  the  device  of  having 
such  opening  requested  by  the  back-to-work 
asaociation.    Together  with  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee, preoare  for  such  opening  by  mak- 
ing provuion  for  a  peak  army  of  police  by 
roplnt?  off  the  areas  surrounding  the  Plant. 
by  securing  arms  and  ammunition,  etc.    The 
purpose  of  the  opening  of  the  plant  is  three- 
fold: To  see  if  enough  employees  are  ready 
to  return  to  work;  to  Induce  stlU  others  to 
return  as  a  result  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
produced  bv  the  opening  of  the  plant  and 
the  return  of  some  of   their  number,   and 
lastly,    even    If    the    maneuver    falls    to    In- 
duce a  sufficient  numl)er  of   persons  to  re- 
turn   to   persuade   the   public   through   pic- 
tures and   news  releases  that  the  opening 
was  nevertheless  successful. 

Seventh.  Stage  the  opening,  theatrically 
throwing  open  the  gates  at  the  propitious 
moment  and  having  the  employees  march 
Into  the  plant  grounds  In  a  massed  group 
protected  by  squads  of  armed  police,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  opeuUig  a  dramatic  and  exagger- 
ated quality  and  thus  heighten  its  demor- 
alizing effect  Along  with  the  opening  pro- 
vide a  spectacle — speeches,  flag  raising,  and 
praises  for  the  employees,  citizens,  and  local 
authorities,  so  that,  their  vanity  touched. 
they  will  feel  responsible  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  scheme  and  will  increase  their 
efforta  to  induce  additional  employees  to 
return  to  work 

Eighth.  Capitalize  on  the  demoralUatlon 
of  the  strikers  by  continuing  the  show  of 
police  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  citizens 
committee,  both  to  Insure  that  those  em- 
ployees who  have  returned  will  continue  at 
work  and  to  force  the  remaining  strikers 
to  capltiilate.  Il  necessary,  turn  the  locality 
Into  a  warlike  camp  through  the  declaration 
of  a  state  of  emergency  tantamount  to  mar- 
tial law  and  barricade  It  from  the  outside 
world  so  that  nothing  may  interfere  with 
the  Eucces.stul  conclusion  of  the  formula, 
thereby  driving  home  to  the  union  leaders 
the  futility  of  fiuther  efforts  to  hold  their 
ranks  Intact. 

Ninth.  Close  the  publicity  barrage,  which 
day  by  day  during  the  entire  period  has  In- 
creased the  demoralization  worked  by  all 
of  these  meastires.  on  the  theme  that  the 
plant  Is  In  fall  operation  and  that  the  strik- 
ers were  merely  a  minority  attempting  to 
Interfere  with  the  right  to  work,  thus  In- 
ducing the  public  to  place  a  moral  stamp 
of  approval  upon  the  above  measures  With 
this,  the  campaign  is  over— the  employer 
has  broken  the  strike. 


when  he  was  chairman  of  th«  ^u^om- 
mittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclarnation. 
and  hnve  known  him  ever  since  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congre^.  I  always 
con-sidered  him  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
ever  knew.  Often  I  commented  to  him 
that  he  was  appropriately  named,  m 
that  the  "rock-  in  his  name  signified  his 
stabiluy.  It  was  indeed  a  shock  to  me 
to  hear  of  his  passing. 


The  Lack  of  Humanity  and  the  Inordinate 
Greed  of  Certain  Omaha  Doctors 


Robert  Fay  Rockwell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

fir 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOt;S£  OF  RKPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Friday.  December  IS,  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  deceased  friend  and  former  col- 
leapue.  Robert  Pay  Rockwell.  I  sened 
with  Bob  on  me  Public  Lands  Conamittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  • 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

vT  NXBEASKA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15,  1950 
Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  in  our  land  when  the  Ameri- 
can   medical    profession   was    regarded 
highly  by  everyone.    That  time  was  when 
people  could  call  a  doctor  and  he  would 
respond   with   the   same   alacrity   with 
wtiich  a  clergyman  would  go  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  or  dying.     That  day. 
however,   has   passed   a^   far   as   many 
present-day    memlx;rs   of    the    medical 
profession  are  concerned.    In  fact,  to 
these  men.  medicine  is  no  longer  a  pro- 
fes.sion.  but  a  cruel,  greedy,  money-mak- 
ins  racket. 

One  can  risit  most  any  community  in 
this  country  and  see  a  beauUful  house 
being   erected   and   upon   inquiry   he  is 
told  that  that  house  is  to  be  the  future 
home  of  the  successful  money-making 
doctor.    If  he  chances  to  see  a  beautiful 
and    expensive    automobile    upon    the 
streets  and  asks  a  pa.sser-by  who  is  the 
owner  of  that  automobile  he  will  most 
probably  be  told  that  it  is  the  automobile 
of  one  of  the  successful  money -making 
doctors.    If  he  sees  a  convertible  auto- 
mobile speeding  do\*-n  the  street  and  in- 
quires who  is  the  owner  of  same,  he  most 
probably  will  be  k>ld  that  it  belongs  to 
the  SM    •     '  :1   money-making   doctor's 
son  or  or.    If  he  chances  to  see  a 

town  car  decked  out  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive, stunning  pastel  shade  and  is  curi- 
ous to  know  the  ownership  thereof,  he 
will  probably  be  told  that  that  car  be- 
longs to  the  successful  money-making 
doctor's  wife. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  matters 
I  do  not  do  so  in  an  envious  way.  but 
merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  present-day  medical  men  are 
not  known  for  their  charity  or  personal 
goodness,  or  great  medical  skill,  but  are 
known  only  because  of  th"  display  of 
wealth  which  they  make  and  the  feverish 
energy  with  which  they  pursue  and 
gather  in  the  dollar  and  pile  up  that 
wealth  of  this  world  which  the  Na/arene 
and  his  Apostles  so  roundly  despised 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  has  brought 
about  this  from  Dr.  Jekyll  to  Mr  Hyde 
change  in  medical  men 

We  read  about  the  New  Hampshire 
doctor  who  was  charged  with  a  mercy 
killing,  about  a  mldwestem  doci.r  who 
was  a  woman  killitiij  aboriiozubt.  about 
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a  western  doctor  who  was  a  kidnaper 
and  extortionist,  and  about  all  the  other 
public  offeruses  which  are  laid  at  the 
doors  of  .some  medical  men.  We  ask 
ourselves  what  is  happening  to  doctors 
as  a  class.  We  try  to  find  the  answer 
and  learn  that  the  teachings  wiiich  they 
received  in  the  medical  schools  were  not 
that  which  is  most  conducive  to  the 
training  of  people  who  will  occupy  even- 
tually a  place  in  the  second  highest  pro- 
fes.'^ion  known  in  the  world — the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  which  is  next  to  the 
ministry. 

We  learn  that  no  one  could  become  a 
medical  student  for  some  few  years  last 
past  unless  he  was  a  quiz  kid.  He  must 
excel  in  the  subjects  required  for  pre- 
medical  training.  Class  leaders  are  the 
cnlj"  ones  who  are  eligible  now  in  medical 
schools.  Of  course  when  scholastic 
standing  is  the  sole  and  only  test,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  various  types  of  per- 
verts will  be  admitted  into  the  medical 
schools  because  great  knowledge  and 
great  ability  to  learn  without  moral  guid- 
ance, moral  balance,  moral  training,  and 
healthy  bodies  is  the  veiy  spawning 
grounds  for  perversion.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring that  a  man  have  the  proper 
training  of  the  mind  and  heart,  medical 
schools  today  require  proper  training  of 
the  mind  only.  Instead  of  selecting  good 
mechanics  and  wholesome  people  with  a 
heart,  they  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
wan.  slight,  cold-ej-ed  quiz-kid  type  with 
all  of  their  strange  ideas,  cruelties,  and 
tendencies  to  be  unnatural. 

Many  splendid  Om.iha  doctors  would 
never  have  been  doctors  at  all  if  the 
present-day  standards  for  admission  to 
medical  colleges  had  been  in  force. 
Many  of  the  old-time  doctors  were  per- 
sons who  did  hard  work,  others  were 
excellent  mechanics,  and  still  others, 
though  they  did  not  excel  in  scholar- 
ship, possessed  that  which  enabled  them 
to  become  real  doctors  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Something  must  be  done  to  keep  the 
quiz  kids  out  of  the  medical  profession. 
Something  must  be  done  to  remove  the 
liars  from  the  medical  profession. 
Something  must  be  done  to  remove  the 
trickster  from  the  medical  profession. 
Something  must  be  done  to  remove  the 
greedy,  selfish  money  makers  from  the 
medical  profession.  Something  must  be 
done  to  clean  up  the  whole  sordid  pres- 
ent-day medical  mess.  It  is  sad  to  re- 
flect t.hat  some  doctors  have  become  so 
deaf  to  the  call  of  their  country  by  rea- 
son of  greed  and  selfishness  that  Con- 
gress had  to  draft  them  into  the  military 
services  for  the  first  time  m  this  Nation  s 
history. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  samples  of 
what  some  Nebraska  doctors  have  done 
to  debase  their  profession  and  to  lose 
the  respect  of  many  decent  thinking 
people. 

The  first  instance  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  concerns  a  very  prominent 
woman  who  was  on  her  way  to  Lincoln, 
Nebr  .  by  automobile  and  had  a  heart 
attack.  The  driver  of  the  automobile 
stopped  at  the  first  town  he  reached 
after  she  had  suffered  this  heart  attack 
and  brought  this  stricken  v.oman  to  the 
home   of   the  leading  dcctor.  arriving 


there  at  atx)ut  noon.  The  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  doctor's  house  and  was 
seated  in  the  living  room  and  was  notice- 
ably suffering  a  great  deal  of  discomfort 
and  pain.  The  doctor  was  eating  his 
noonday  meal  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  refused  to  leave  the  table  until  he 
had  finished  his  meal,  consequently  this 
woman  received  no  treatment  whatso- 
ever until  the  doctor  had  satisfied  the 
craving  of  the  inner  man.  No  appeal  lo 
tnis  doctor  was  heeded  by  him.  He 
sternly  announced,  "Wait  until  I  finish 
eating." 

The  second  instance  was  that  of  a  man 
who  worked  as  a  meat  cutter  in  South 
Omaha.  Nebr.  His  wife  became  ill  and 
was  taken  to  a  local  hospital.  Inquiry 
was  made  by  the  doctors  and  the  hos- 
pital as  to  the  husband's  financial 
standing.  They  were  told  that  he  had 
about  S4.000  in  the  bank.  The  wife  was 
treated  for  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  time  the  S4.000  was  drained  away 
from  him  and  then  the  wife  was  brought 
back  home,  not  bettei  but  much  worse 
because  of  the  treatment  she  received. 
The  interest  of  the  doctor  and  the  hos- 
pital ceased  when  the  money  ran  out. 
Now  this  man  with  his  life  savings  taken 
away  from  him  by  the  doctors  and  the 
hospital  can  struggle  along  the  best  'ne 
can  until  death  claims  his  spouse. 

The  third  instance  relates  to  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine.  For  27  years  he  carried  on 
a  barbering  business  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  for  almost  the  same  length  of 
time  his  wife  operated  a  "oeauty  parlor 
in  the  rear  of  the  barber  shop.  This 
couple  I'ved  very  frugally  and  became  the 
owners  of  a  nice  brick  home  m  a  plain 
but  excellent  residential  section — they 
had  it  finely  furnished,  they  had  a  new 
automobile,  they  had  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  in  their  barber  shop  and 
beauty  parlor,  they  had  money  in  the 
bank  and  bonds.  One  day  this  man  real- 
ized that  he  was  not  feeling  very  well. 
He  went  to  a  big-shot  doctor,  who  later 
was  connected  with  the  so-called  Heal- 
ing Arts  Committee.  After  making  a 
financial  disclosure  he  was  taken  to  a 
local  hospital.  He  passed  through  the 
hands  of  about  seven  or  eight  specialists. 
He  was  given  X-ray  treatments  and 
otherwise  treated  for  a  period  of  several 
months.  All  of  the  cash  in  the  bank  was 
paid  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  ho.spital. 
and  all  of  the  bonds  were  sold  and  the 
proceeds  paid  to  the  doctors  and  to  the 
hospital;  the  home  was  sold  and  the 
money  was  paid  to  the  doctors  and  to 
the  hospital.  In  fact,  practically  every- 
thing these  people  had  except  their  bar- 
ber shop  and  beauty  parlor  was  disposed 
of  and  channeled  into  the  coffers  of  the 
doctors  and  the  hospital.  Finally  there 
was  no  more  money  left.  Then  thi.s  man 
was  loaded  into  an  ambulance  and  was 
deposited  in  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
barber  shop,  where  he  remained  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  was  returned 
to  the  hospital  for  a  few  days  prior  to 
his  death.  His  doctor  complimented  the 
wife  of  this  man  for  the  promptness  in 
which  she  paid  everj'  bill,  and  when  there 
was  no  more  money  left  he  and  a  doctor 
cohort  threw  off  about  S300  from  the  re- 
maining bills — thus  manifesting  for  the 
first  time  any  spirit  of  generosity  or  de- 


cency. This  man  was  buried  and  his 
\^ife  is  now  struggling  on  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, starting  again  almost  from  scratch. 
Is  it  not  a  pitiful  thing  to  think  that  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  could  wipe  out  27  years 
of  savings  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  less 
than  7  months'  time?  These  doctors 
claimed  that  this  man  had  a  cancer 
They  did  not  seem  to  know  that  nature 
oftentimes  throws  a  wall  of  ti.ssue  around 
a  tumorous  cancer  and  entirely  isolates 
the  cancer.  They  gave  this  man  deep 
X-ray  treatments  in  an  intense  way  and 
cooked  the  tissue  which  had  the  cancer 
contained  and  permitted  it  to  spread 
throughout  his  entire  body. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  sue  these  doc- 
tors, because  they  took  this  money  prac- 
tically by  duress.  Most  anyone  would 
give  everything  they  possessed  to  .save  a 
loved  one  and  these  doctors  knew  that 
only  too  well. 

I  sometimes  think  that  some  doctors 
are  wor.se  than  some  undertakers  I  have 
known  in  my  lifetime  who  excelled  in 
bleeding  the  last  dollar  out  of  bereaved 
relatives  on  the  pretense  that  a  fine 
burial  was  the  last  thing  they  could  io 
for  the  dead. 

The  fourth  incident  which  I  shall  di- 
rect your  attention  to  is  a  happening 
which  occurred  to  a  remote  neichbor  of 
mine.  Their  young  child  had  convul- 
sions. A  neighborhood  doctor  was 
called  who  was  a  child  specialist  and  he 
refused  to  treat  this  child  or  even  tiew 
it  in  the  home.  He  insisted  the  child 
be  taken  to  a  hospital  and  a  short  time 
after  this  refu.sal  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  the  child  died. 

These  instances  are  not  isolated  ones. 
There  are  many  more  similar  occur- 
rences which  could  be  called  to  your  at- 
tention. You  all  know  how  heartless  a 
great  number  of  the  present-day  doc- 
tors are.  A  radio  entertainer  made  the 
statement  that  you  could  not  go  to  some 
doctors  with  a  splinter  in  your  finger 
and  have  him  do  anything  for  you  unless 
you  first  hit  the  sheets  in  a  hospital. 
The  doctors  seem  to  be  in  leaguf  wHrh 
the  ho.spitals  and  channel  all  of  their 
patients,  who  show  any  ability  to  pay. 
into  the  hospitals.  They  refuse  tcHnake 
house  calls  any  more  and  you  are  for- 
tunate if  they  even  send  a  beginner. 
The  hospitals  pack  sick  people  in  wards 
in  violation  of  all  health  regulations  and 
charge  handsome  prices  for  a  bed  in  a 
place  where  other  reeking,  sick  people 
are  confined  Hospital  rooms  jn  some 
instances  cost  as  much  as  S30  and  $50 
a  day.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  about  time 
for  the  people  to  organize  into  groups 
and  refuse  to  leave  their  more  pleasant 
homes  and  t;o  to  a  hospital  room  or  ward 
to  be  neglected  just  to  please  a  dcxrtor 
and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  call  on  all  of 
his  patients  at  once. 

Many  people  complain  about  labor 
unions  being  closed  organizations  but 
they  do  not  have  one  thine  on  the  doc- 
tors. They  will  not  permit  sufficient 
numbers  of  students  to  receive  medical 
education  because  that  would  lessen  their 
incomes. 

I  believe  that  the  corrupting  of  the 
doctors  was  brought  about  by  insurance 
coccanies  who  writ?  compensation  and 
liability   and   other   insurance   policies. 
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Thpy  certainly  Uught  the  doctors  how 
to  lie  both  in  and  out  of  court. 

I  have  had  doctors  take  the  witness 
stand  and  testify  that  a  mans  injury 
reaUy  helped  him  because  he  needed  rest 
and  the  fact  that  he  got  rest  would  pro- 
long his  Ufe.  therefore  the  injury  he 
mselved  was  a  blessing  in  disguise 

A  partial  solution  of  this  grave  medi- 
cal siiuauon,  of  course,  would  be  to  train 
aod  graduate  more  doctors  of  not  the 
miis-lud  type  but  the  normal— the  hu- 
man type.  This  will  not  cure  the  pres- 
ent-day conditions,  however. 

I  feel  that  the  tax  authorities  of  this 
Government  should  go  throuRh  the  books 
of  these  successful  doctors  with  a  flne- 
toothed  comb,  and  I  am  sure  if  they 
would  do  so  that  they  would  catch  them 
cheatmg  on  their  income-lax  returns. 
If  that  situaUon  was  discovered  the  doc- 
tors should  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
prison,  not  merely  penalized  in  money 
All  doctors  who  commit  perjury  should 
be  prosecuted.  In  fact,  there  is  a  cry- 
ing need  today  for  bigger  and  better  doc- 
tors in  all  penitentiaries. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  a  newspaper  release  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  press  which  tells  a  sad 
story; 

MlDICAI.  PEA»L  HAaBOB 

The  Committee  Kr  the  Nation's  Health 
claims  the  American  Medical  Association  h*« 
opened  the  way  to  a  -futtire  medical  Pear 
Harbor-  by  oppoBing  Federal  aid  to  medical 
ichooLs  It  U  said  AMAs  recent  stand  In 
faTor  of  private,  rather  than  Federal  support 
for  medical  schools  is  a  conscience  sop  for 
AMA'B  obstructionist  tactic*— a  high  pres- 
sure publicity  gesture  to  drown  out  ths 
almost  unanmious  demand  for  immediate 
•  •  •  passage  of  the  medical  educaUon 
bilL 


Houitng  for  Eskimo  Families 
EXTENSION  OP  RE\xARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOUTH    D*ltOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
I  receive  letters  from  people  in  my  dis- 
trict demanding  constructive  action  in 
connection  with  the  war  in  Korea.  Peo- 
pte  recognize  that  we  have  a  tough 
straggle  ahead  and  that  down  the  road 
to  the  future  lie  many  obstacles. 

Thev  realize  that  if  this  Nation  is  to 
survive  there  will  be  blood  and  sweat 
and  tears.     They  are  reitdy  for  satri- 

flce every  American.    Every  American 

I  know  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  his 
share,  to  lower  his  standard  of  Uving.  to 
sacrifice  luxuries  if  it  will  help  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  people  are  de- 
manding forthright  action  by  their 
Government  and  while  they  are  asking 
that  their  Govcrxunent  take  a  reaUstic 
vew  of  the  dangBTS  which  confront  us. 
we  And  that  the  Government  in  iiome 
instances  is  completely  oblivious  to 
realism. 


Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  asinine 
things  I  have  run  across  is  a  press  re- 
iMtft  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  dated  December  2.  1950. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  press  release  reveals 
that  while  there  Is  a  call  for  mobiliza- 
Uon   while  stringent  controls  are  being 
applied  on  building  construction  and  all 
forms  of  acUvity  close  to  the  American 
people  we  have  one  agency  proudly  an- 
nouncing  a  new  program  for  housing 
EiJcimoes.    I  have  often  been  critical  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  numerous 
Federal   employees   whom   I   felt   were 
contributing  little  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country — doing  nothing   in  some  cases 
but  living  at  the  public   trough.     Per- 
haps some  ofBciaLs  might  still  condone 
such  ndiculous  goinps-on      But   today 
we  are  in  a  war.  mind  you.  that  may  well 
determine  whether  we  ourselves  are  to 
have  roofs  over  our  heads. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  another  example 
of  the  Government  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  sacrifice  but.  by  its  own  actions, 
showing  that  it.  itself.  Is  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  It  continues  to  employ  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  thousands — of  employ- 
ees and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
look  into  the  housing  conditions  of  Es- 
kimoes.  a  condition  that  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years  and  a  condition 
which  I  will  wager  the  E.5«moes  are 
perfectly  wilUng  to  continue  for  I  cant 
Imagine  an  Eskimo  bein«  any  more 
happy  about  bureaucratic  interference 
with  his  housing  and  home  problems 
than  most  Americans. 

Mr.  SpeaOcer,  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  the  Eskimoes  but  I  note  that 
while  we  here  in  this  country  are  being 
called  upon  to  accept  les.s  of  certain  stra- 
tegic materials,  the  Eskimo  who  con- 
forms to  bureaucratic  edict  can  get 
corrugated  aluminum  roofing  for  his 
house.  This  at  a  time  when  we  desper- 
ately need  critical  materials  in  the  war 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  scratch  my 
head  in  wonder  at  the  antics  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  the  hope  that  some  of 
the  other  Members  can  help  me  out  of 
this  fix.  I  a-sk  that  the  full  text  of  the 
following  press  release  be  included  in 
my  remarks: 

HorSING  AND 

Home  Finance  Aginct, 

OmCt    or    THE    ADMINISTHATOt. 
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flooring  and  on  th.  Inside  o^T'^^il'^  J  ".n'm^ 
Each  dwelling  has  two  windows.  36  by  30  in- 
S^r,i  sue  ThU  type  of  construcUon  pro- 
Tides  a  dry  home  much  easier  to  keep  warm 
Ind  «n[J«ry  th«i  the  original  fwelUn^ 
which  usually  ha.  only  •  frequently  damp 
din  floor. 


BETTEa  Housing  fo«  Eskimo  Families 
Many  E3ltlmo  families  In  Isolated  and  more 
primitive  secUons  of  Alaska  are  now  living 
for  the  first  time  In  warm  and  sanitary 
homes.  These  homes  are  made  possible  un- 
der  the  remote  dwelling  program  conducted 
by  the  Alaska  Housing  Authority  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  under  special  provisions  of  the 
Alaska  Houslnjs  Act. 

Under  this  program  an  Eskimo  can  obtain 
a  loan  not  to  exceed  •500  for  construction 
or  improvement  of  his  home.  Out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan.  FHA  supplies  the  ma- 
terlals  required.  The  borrower  may  receive 
material  enough  to  construct  a  14-  by  iT-foot 
dweUing.  using  2-  by  4-Uich  lumber  for  raft- 
ers and  joists  and  1-  by  fl-lnch  tongue  and 
grooved  lumber  for  floors,  siding,  and  sheath- 
ing Altimlnum  corrugated  roofing  Is  placed 
over  the  celling  sheathing.  Asphalt-treated 
insulation   1   Inch  thick  U  used  under  the 


Further  Sinister  Activities  of  the  Oraha 
Doctors  During  the  Past  Congr"»'on»l 
Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

or  NESSASKA 

LN  TI;E  house  of  REPBESmTATIVIS 

Friday,  December  15.  1950 
Mr  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  fcpeaker.  the 
Omaha  doctors,  combined  with  the  al- 
lc""d  HealinT  Arts  Committee  to  Com- 
bat Socialism  and  Communism,  put  out 
a  green-colored  dodger  upon  one  side  of 
which  was  published  an  article  which  I 
had  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  13.  1950.  entitled  "More  About 
This  Socialized-Mediclne  Scare." 

On  one  half  of  the  opposite  side  of 
this  dodger  is  a  cartoon  picture  which  is 
label.->d  ••O'Sullivan,"  pnd  I  am  pur- 
ported to  have  said.  "Hey.  Doc.  you  re 
an  evil  old  man."'  Then  there  appears 
the  followmg: 

They  say  that  our  national  health  Insur- 
ance plan  Is  socialized  medicine,  like  the 
British  plan  is.  when  that  Is  as  false  as  most 
any  old  doctors  United  States  Income-tax 
returns,  and  the  hypocrite  doctor  knows  It 
full  well. — O'SmJ-n  AN 

Of  course.  Ifs  hard  to  believe.     But  read 
the  CoNcaESSioNAL  Record  yourself.     To  the 
doctors,  dentists,  and  others  who  are  trained 
in   the   healing  arts:  Every  dbctor.   dentUt. 
nurse,  and  assistant  Interested  in  preser^•lng 
the  high  standards  and  ethiu*  of  the  medi- 
cal   profession    should    read    this    amazing 
speech  made  by  the  Seond  District  Con^'ress- 
man.     It  seems   incredible   that  any   public 
servant  in  America  would  be  guilty  of  such 
Irrational  thinking.     To  spread  such  a  tirade 
In  the  Congressional  Record  discredits  the 
people  of  Nebraska. 
Sincerely, 
Robert    Schrock.   M.   C.    Howard.   J     B. 
Chriatensen.      E.      J.      Kirk.      Warren 
Thompson,  Ralph  Lulkart,  E.  C.  Sage, 
Wm.    L.    Shearer,    Herbert    H.    Davis. 
Edwin     Davis.     James     Wm.     Martin, 
James  J.  O  Nell.  E.  L.  McQulddy.  W.  L. 
Sucha. 
(Published  by  the  Nebraska  Committee  to 
Combat  Socialism  and  Com'nunlsm.  .\rt  Ren- 
strom,    chairman;    John    Eckert,    secretary- 
treasurer.) 

On  the  remaining  half  of  this  page 
appears  the  following  reading  matter, 
some  of  which  was  stressed  by  large 
type: 

If  you  believe  that  socialized  medicine  la 
wrong,  then  you  should  get  your  assistant  to 
work,  your  wife  to  work,  your  friends  to  work, 
and  yourself  to  work  to  elect  Howakd  Bcf- 
FETT  to  Congress.  Burrrrr  knows  that  the 
American  people  are  the  healthiest  people  In 
the  world.  He  knows  this  t>ecause  of  th« 
ability  and  character  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  lifetime  of  service  to  humanity 
through  the  medical  professions.  Prevent 
the  spread  of  communism  and  socialism  by 


«^  »^  T-^  ^  T  T^  T  T* 
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electing    men    who    have    a    proven    record 
against   these  evils. 

This  throw -away  sheet  was  given  wide 
di.stribution  throughout  the  congres- 
sional di.strict 

In  all  .statements  which  were  sent  out. 
approximately  one-half  of  the  Omaha 
doctors  who  opposed  me  by  claiming  that 
I  wxs  for  .socializf'd  medicine,  the  follow- 
ing printed  material  was  inserted; 

To  M\f  Patients: 

The  Issue  of  socialization  has  been  put 
squarely  before  the  people  of  our  country. 
Legislation  seeking  to  socialize  medicine  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  present  Congress  and 
U  now  being  held  In  committee.  The  Con- 
grwsmim  from  this  district,  Mr.  Eugenx 
O^uixivAN.  In  a  speech  before  Congress  on 
March  13.  1950.  took  the  position  that  he  was 
In  favor  of  the  pending  compulsory  national 
health  plan,  which  is  socialization  of  your 
health. 

I  am  absolutely  against  It.  How  do  you 
stand? 

Tou  must  be  registered  to  vote.  October 
27  is  the  last  day  for  registering.  Absentee 
ballots  can  be  had  now  by  calling  JAckson 
7556,  or  write  to  Herman  E.  Kupplnger.  elec- 
tton  commlasioner,  Douglas  County  Court- 
taouw.  today. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
all  doctors  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District: 

Refer  to  sample  letters  you  have  received. 
Bring  sufficient  number  of  letterheads  with 
copy  of  sample  letter  to  the  seventeenth  fioor. 
Medical  Arts  Building.     We  will  return. 

Healing  Aets  CoMMmxi. 
J.  P.  RxDcwicK..  M   D. 

The  sample  lettei^s  which  the  foregoing 
telegram  referred  to  were  as  follows: 

(Attached  are  two  sample  letters  suitable 
for  direct  mail  to  your  patients.  Choose  1 
or  both  and  supply  us  with  as  much  of  your 
letterhead  stationery  as  you  would  like  copies 
of  the  letters.  We  will  have  It  run  off  on  a 
letterpress,  which  lo<Jks  like  a  typewritten 
letter.  Bring  your  order  to  this  ofBce  and 
your  order  will  be  returned  to  you  promptly.) 

Mt  I>eak  Patients:  Tou  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  some  time.  I  believe  that  I  have 
served  you  and  yours  faithfully  and  well 
with  sincere  understanding.  In  your  hours  of 
need,  I  would  now  like  to  discuss  with  you. 
compulsory  national  health  insurance  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  that  Is  of  particular 
concern  to  you.  as  well  as  to  me.  I  do  not 
know,  whether  or  not.  you  are  aware  of  the 
scheme  called  compulsory  national  Insurance 
(socialized  medicine)  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  endeavoring  to  enact  into  law 
at  this  time. 

This  scheme  would  destroy  the  personal  re- 
lationship bef!i-een  patient  and  physician, 
would  make  impossible  absolute  free  choice 
of  physician  in  time  of  illness,  would  lower 
the  qiuiUty  of  medical  care.  I  believe  that 
ycu  want  to  preserve  your  present  relation- 
ship with  the  doctor  of  your  own  personal 
choice,  and  that  you  want  to  continue  to  en- 
Joy  your  present  high  quality  personal  medi- 
cal care. 

You.  personally,  will  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  o--  against  this  law,  but. 
your  Congressman  will  have  the  power  to 
vote  for  or  against  this  proposed  "socialized 
medicine"  law  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  vote  for  Mr  Howard  Etttfett  on  election 
day,  November  7.  Mr.  Buffttt  has  consist- 
ently opp^>sed  socialized  medcme.  c::mpul- 
sory  national  health  insurance,  and  all  forms 
of  state  socialism. 

This  Is  so  important  to  all  of  the  people  of 

.America,  and  "o  you.  and  to  me.  I  a^k  you 

a?  a  personal  favor  to  vote  on  November  7  for 
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Mr  HowAKD  EurriJ  i  for  Congress  and  to  urge 
your  family,  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  vote  for  him  as  well  Let  us  stop  the  trend 
tf  ward  state  s<x:ialism  in  America.-  The  vol- 
ui  tary  way  Is  the  American  way. 

With  best  persoiiul  regard.^  and  sincere 
thanks  for  your  cooperation  in  this  most 
vital   imp<jrtanl   matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mt  Deah  Patient:  In  this  country  we  have 
always  kept  the  care  of  the  sick  out  of  poli- 
tics.    We   want  it   to  stay   that   way 

Your  doctor's  Job  is  to  lo^jk  after  your 
health— not  your  p«;litics.  But  when  politics 
may  affect  your  health  and  the  care  of  the 
sick.  It  Is  your  doctor's  duty  to  speak  up. 

Now  a  socialized  medicine  scheme  has 
been  put  up  by  the  national  administration 
In  Washington  They  call  It  compulsory 
national  health  insurance.  That  means  that 
you  have  to  pay  lor  it  whether  you  want  it 
or   not. 

Whatever  name  it  is  called,  it  leads  to  the 
same  thing — political  control  of  the  doctors, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  nurses,  hospitals,  and 
everjone  else  who  looks  after  the  sick.  It 
means  inferior  treatment.  Under  this 
scheme  the  ccmftdential  relationship  between 
a  doctor  and  his  patient  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  And  it  means  more  expense — an- 
other compul.sory  deduction  from  your  pay 
check,  less  take-home  pay,  and  more  hidden 
taxes    (cigarette   tax.  etc.). 

On  election  day.  November  7.  we  ask  you 
to  vote  for  Howard  Burrrrr  for  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressman.  Mr.  BtrrETT  is  against 
this  scheme  He  knows,  what  all  c  us  know. 
that  fxjlitics  and  medicine  don't  mix. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  following  letter  was  also  sent  to 
every  doctor  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District: 

Non-Paetisan  Doctors  CcMMrrrFF 

FOR  American  Medicine. 

Omaha,  Sebr. 

Dr\Tt  Doctor:  The  issue  in  the  congres- 
sional election  here  in  district  No.  2  is  clear- 
cui,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned.  We  are 
lucky  that  Is  so.  Now  we  can  carry  on  the 
campaign  to  defeat  socialized  medicine  on 
clean-cut  lines  which  the  people  can  under- 
stand. 

Not  only  is  O'Stn-LivAN  on  record  for  social- 
ized medicine  but  he  is  on  record  against  the 
doctor  personally.  i 

Now  we  doctors  have  many  friends 
throughout  district  No.  2  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  us.  But  as  doctors  we  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  battle.  We  must  be  In 
the  very  forefront  of  the  fight.  We  are  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  go  Into  action  with  a 
well -defined   and  hard-hitting  campalen. 

Whether  Republican  or  Democrat.  It  is  our 
duty  to  elect  a  man  to  Ccngress  who  will 
vote  against  socialized  medicine.  It  s  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  On  a  nonpartisan  basis  we  can 
and  should  support  Buitett,  not  because  he 
Is  a  Republican  but  because  he  is  against 
political  medicine. 

Many  Democrats,  Includins  Dr  R  E. 
Robins,  vice  president  of  the  AMA  and  a  na- 
tional Democratic  committeeman,  believe  the 
President's  compulsory  program  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  that  gave  birth  to  the  Dem- 
oeratic  Party.  Florida  clearly  demonstrated 
this  stand.  In  their  Democratic  primary 
this  spring  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
"canned"  PEPn:R.  the  arch  exponent  of  the 
welfare  state.  The  people  elected  Sm.^thters, 
a  fearless  young  Democrat  who  openly  and 
firmly  opposed  socialized  medicine.  Nation- 
ally and  locally  Drs.  O  Hearn.  Carna2zo.  and 
Howard,  all  old-time  Democrats,  publicly  ex- 
prebsed  their  sentiments  in  this  direction. 

The  most  important  single  mi.«^ion  of  the 
campaigns  in  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York    was    a    thoroughgoing    letter-writing 


Job.  personal  letters  beamed  to  »he  doctor's 
patients  on  his  own  letterhead,  over  his  sig- 
nature, in  his  own  envelopes.  The:r  blue- 
print is  our  model.  Make  It  your  program, 
too. 

The  members  of  your  medical  society 
speakers  bureau,  as  well  as  the  members  In 
print  on  this  committee,  are  out  on  the  firing 
line  In  this  battle.  Let's  no  longer  indulge 
In  the  safety  of  inaction  and  the  bliss  of 
Inertia.  This  Is  the  hour  for  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  every  practicing  physician. 
Don't  plan  to  do  It  in  the  future.  The  future 
is  now      Do  It  now. 

It  is  too  late  now  In  other  countries. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Redcwicx. 

£iccutitc  Director. 

The  foIlowinF,  three  letters  were  then 
sent  to  all  the  doctors; 

If  You  Want  To  Save  Yoi-r  Neck,  This  Is 
One  Wat  to  Help 

SEPTKMBn   12,    1950, 
THE    12    COMMiriEt    BfEMBESS 

St  Joseph's  Hospital  L.  D.  McGuire,  W.  U 
Sucha.  Adolph  Sachs. 

St.  Catherines  Hospital:  James  F.  Kelly, 
George  N.  Johnson. 

Immanuel  Hospital :  Herbert  H.  Davis,  Jul- 
ius B.  Christensen. 

Methiodlst  Hospital:  John  R.  Schenken, 
Howard  B.  Hunt. 

Clarkson  Hospital:  Edwin  Davis,  Warren 
Thompson. 

Doctor's  Hospital:  Roy  Fonts,  Joe  Swo- 
boda. 

Dear  Doctor  :  We  are  out  to  beat  O'Sttuj- 
VAN,  in  whose  published  statement  docton 
are  referred  to  as  "evil  men." 

Our  present  Representative  from  the  Sec- 
ond District  give  100  percent  endorsement  to 
the  Trum.an  programs.  Including  socialized 
medicine. 

We  have  selected  12  members  of  our  pro- 
fession to  solicit  funds  to  defeat  O'S'tlu- 
VAN.  You  are  one  of  them  to  work  at  the 
hospital  specified  above.  Will  you  accept, 
and  also  donate,  as  well  as  solicit?  The  time 
is  short. 

In  our  solicitation  of  the  physicians  of 
the  Second  District,  we  could  use  a  printed 
statement  as  follows: 

1.  Please  accept  my  contribution  of  $ 

enclosed. 

2.  I  do  (do  noti  desire  to  have  my  name 
added  to  the  roster  of  the  committee. 

3.  I  estimate  that  I  can  secure votes 

for  our  American  cause. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  C   Sage.  M   D. 

P.  S.— The  best  method  is  the  "personal 
touch  " 

P  P  S.— Lutheran  Hospital:  E  J.  Kirk. 
Allan  Hruby. 

Om.vha.  Nebr.,  October  11,  195C. 

Dear  Member  or  the  Healing  Arts  Pro- 
fession: It  was  exactly  1  month  asi  Sep- 
tember 11,  1950)  when  I  was  sucked  In  to 
raise  money  to  defeat  OSttllivan.  This  was 
en  a  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  September  12.  1950,  snecial- 
delivery  letters  went  cut  to  12  physicians  ask- 
ing them  if  they  would  help  me  sc>iicit  funds. 
Hence  the  name,  "Committee  of  twelve." 
Tliere  was  the  same  ntimber  of  disciples. 
Mike  Crofoot  came  back  with  the  best  re-, 
tort:  "We  have  the  12  apostles  placed,  but 
are  wondering,  who  is  Jesu5?" 

On  Wednesday.  September  13.  1950  letters 
of  sclicitBticn  went  out  to  the  Omaha- 
Douglas  County  Medical  Society.  (Miss 
Franta  tells  me  there  are  358  active,  paying 
members,  about  20  honorary  members,  33 
associate  members,  and  about  10  M.  D  s  who 
will  start  paying  dues  on  January  1,  1951.) 
Miss  Franta  and  I  stuffed,  stamped,  and 
sealed  these  envelopes.    The  letter  cost  $9. 
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Tbose  letters  have  brought  In  funds  which 
go  to  four  digits.  You.  »s  yet.  h*ve  not  con- 
tr-luted.  so  we  see  ro  reason  to  teU  you  the 
exact  amount.  These  funds  are  In  the  Omaha 
MikUonal  Bank  and  we  pay  our  billa  as  soon 
•a  they  are  preaenied. 

Friends  of  ours,  not  in  the  medical  profes- 
rton.  hare  given  UberaUy  OT^eV.-».hoo.VebT^. 
physician,  Jiason  Lathrop.  gave  »;>0.  So  Jar. 
LnlU,  of  our  members  have  given  nothing. 

Badlo  time  costs  $12  50  a  minute  on  some 
.tations.  and  on  others  it  costs  $23  a  minute. 

How  many  minutes,  hours,  and  even  days 
do  you  think  some  of  us  are  donating  to  the 
cause    as  weU  as  our  cash? 

•Nuf  said      Mav  we  hear  from  you? 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Karl  c. 
sage,  chairman.  1234  Medical  Arts  Building. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

Thank  you. 

Ea«l  C    Saci,  M    D 

HUIIIUBIW"    DOCTOaS    COMMITTU 

Omaha.  Sebr..  October  16.  1950. 
DCNS  Doctoe:  Our  letter-writing  cam- 
naign  which  has  proven  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective Single  tool  m  the  Florida  campaign 
to  "can-  Senator  Pttpwm.  Is  under  way  right 
here  In  your  own  dUtrlct  No.  2. 

Time  is  short.    These  must  be  In  the  mall 
by  October  23 

All  over  Florida  was  heard  this  comment : 
•Tou  know,  my  doctor  wrote  me  a  personal 
letter  asking  me  to  support  Mr  SMATHras. 
All  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  any 
doctor  would  take  the  time  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter. 

Bring  the  letter  of  your  choice  and  your 
letterhead  stationery  to  the  above  head- 
quarters at  once.  We  want  this  response  to 
match  your  financial  response,  which  is  fast 
approaching  100  percent. 

We  feel  this  Is  the  most  constructive  single 
thing  we  will  do  to  elect  BtTrrrrr  and  thus 
defeat  socialized  medicine  once  and  for  all. 
»o  we  can  leave  the  -Dolltlcal  arena  Into 
which  we  have  been  dragged  by  the  soclal- 
Uers,  and  get  back  to  our  medical  practices. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Phh.  REDcw^CK.  M.  D. 

Executive  members:  J.  Phil  Redgwick. 
chairman:  Dr  Adolph  Sachs:  Dr  W.  L.  Sucha: 
Dr  Geo.  N  Johnson:  Dr.  H  Davis:  Dr.  J  P. 
Swoboda;  Dr.  B.  J  Kirk:  Dr.  M.  C  Howard: 
Dr  L  W  Lee:  Dr  Ed  Davis,  Jr  ;  Dr.  J.  R. 
Schenken:  Dr  R.  W.  Pouts;  Dr.  Earl  Sage; 
Dr  J  J  OHearn. 

Of  course  there  was  other  material 
distnbuted  by  these  political  cantanker- 
ous doctors,  but  it  wa.s  more  or  less  repeti- 
tion of  their  previous  campaign  of  lies. 
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On?  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Anniversary 
of  Bill  of  Rights.  December  15.  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  we  remember 
that  today  is  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Call  it  a  commemoration  day.  if  you 
Wish;  call  it  by  any  name  you  wish.  It 
does  not  alter  the  importance  of  our 
remembering  that  we  as  Americans  will 
lose  our  identity  as  a  freedom- loving 
people  if  we  ever  neglect  to  exalt  the 
fir-t  10  amendBftenis  to  our  own  Consti- 
tution.   The«e  words,  m  their  own  text. 


speak  more  eloquently  and  enduringly 
than  anv  words  I  may  try  to  use  to  .speak 
about  them.  So  my  remarks  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  will  be  rela- 
tively brief. 

Some  have  called  our  Bill  of  Rights  our 

prayer  book. 

Just  which  declaration  of  the  individ- 
ual and  Rroup  rights  of  man  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  world  s  history  is  still  a 
matter  of  controversy  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  some  people.     Some  say  the 
I>eclaration  of  Independence:  some  say 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ending  the  Revolu- 
tionary War:  some  say  the  adoption  of 
the  American  Coiistitution  itself;  some 
say  the  pronouncement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;   some  say  the   Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  our  great  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; some  the  war  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, which  is  believed  to  still  be 
going  on.    My  own  belief  is  that  the  first 
10  amendments  to  our  own  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  Umted  States  of  America 
on  December  15.  1791.  speak  more  loudly 
as  the  real  soul  and  spirit  of  our  own 
Constitution.       Without     the     first     10 
amendments,  the  Constitution  with  the 
original  7  articles.  Is  largely  emphasizing 
the  protection  of  material  things,  to  wit: 
the  protection  of  material  property. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  is  said  to 
be  the  spearhead  of  that  large  number 
of  our  forefathers  who  were  so  shocked 
by  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  itself 
as  promulgated  in  1789.  did  not  include 
any  of  the  10  provisions  now  described 
as  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  ten 
amendments  were  described  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  him.self  when  he  declared.  'The 
BiU  of  Rights  is  what  the  people  are  enti- 
tled to  against  every  government." 

Today  we  are  in  an  ideoloKy  conflict 
with  conspiracy  of  communism  which  is 
founded  upon  the  rejections  of  the  Di- 
vine in  the  human  experience.  The 
spiritual  is  eliminated  and  communism 
is  militant  against  even  the  thought  of 
God.  and  the  denial  of  the  divine  in 
mans  being  is  emphasized. 

Many  of  our  forefathers  came  to  our 
eastern  shores  in  search  of  opportunity 
for  freedom  of  independence  and  free- 
dom of  opportunity  to  worship  God  and 
to  manifest  the  value  of  the  souls  of 
men  as  they  might  desire  it. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration  and 
observance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  again  emphasize  with  vigi- 
lance and  vigor  that  we  as  American 
people  rededicate  our  lives  and  souLs.  our 
beings  and  our  property  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  international  conspiracy 
of  aggressive  communism  against  the 
things  of  the  spirit;  against  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  divine;  aealnst  the  individual 
dignity  and  independence  of  man  him- 
self— shall  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  because  you  and  my 
colleagues  do  not  have  in  mind  the  sub- 
stance of  these  ten  amendments  to  our 
own  Constitution,  which  now  constitutes 
our  BUI  of  Rights,  but  because  it  re- 
f  re.slies  our  minds,  our  souls,  our  spirits, 
and  our  devotions  to  the  great  principles 
for  which  we  in  America  stand  and  for 
which  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are 
challenged  and  committed  to  legislate — 
I  remind  you  that  the  text  of  this  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Ri«ht-s.  iulopted  by  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  called  to 


meet  in  New  York  City  on  March  4,  1 .89, 
was  ratified  by  the  various  States  and  be- 
came a  part  of  our  beloved  Constitution 
on  December  15.  1791.    The  text  follows: 

FREEDOM   OF   RELIGION.   SPBCH,   AND   THE   PRESS: 
RIGHT  OF  ASSIMBLT   AND  PVIITION 

Amendment  1:  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
pressf  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

RIGHT   TO    KMP    AND    BEAR    ARMS 

Amendment  2:  A  well  regulated  mllltla 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

QUARTERING    OF    SOLDIERS 

Amendment  3:  No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  In  any  house  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of  war 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

RECtTLATION    OF    RIGHT    OF    SEARCH    AND    SEIZURR 

Amendment  4:  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  perrons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

PROTECnOK    FOR    PERSONS    AND   THEIR    PROPERTT 

Amendment  5 :  No  person  shaU  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  Infamous 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  Indict- 
ment of  a  grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arUlng 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  mllltla 
when  m  actual  service  In  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger,  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb,  nor  shaU  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wltnesa  agalns". 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  um» 
Without  Just  compensation. 

RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS  ACCtTSID  OF  CRlJfl 

Amendment  6:  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
Shall  have  been  previously  Mcertalned  by  law. 
and  to  be  coniormed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wlt- 
nessM  against  him;  to  have  compul  wry  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  cotmsel  for  his 
defense 

RIGHT   OF  TRIAL    BT    JXJRT    IN    STHTS    AT   COMMON 
LAW 

Amendment  7:  In  suits  at  common  law 
where  the  value  In  controversy  shaU  exceed 
$20  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be 
otherwise  reexamined  In  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

FlOTXCTtON     AGAINST     EXCXSSXTI    SAO.    AND 
rXritlSHMINTS 

Amendment  8:  Kxceaslve  ball  shall  not  be 
required  nor  excessive  fines  imposed  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  Inflicted. 

CONSTTTLTION    DOCS    NOT    LIST    ALL    INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

Amendment  9;  The  enumeration  In  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rlghu  shall  not  b« 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

POWEE9   WCSI»\TD   TT    THI   STATU   AND   TH« 

PEOPLE 

Amendment  10:  The  p*iwers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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New  Federal  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
followint  enactment  by  this  Coneress  of 
the  Defen.se  Production  Act,  President 
Truman  has  acted  expeditiously  In  set- 
ting up  new  agencies  created  by  this  and 
certain  other  recent  laws. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Information,  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  there  are 
many  Members  of  Congress  seeking  in- 
formation on  how  to  contact  the  chiefs 
of  the  new  agencies  in  the  interests  of 
their  constituents. 

The  Coordinator  prepared  a  listing  of 
the  new  agencies  and  chief  officials  with 
their  office  addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers. Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
sert this  listing  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members: 

New  Feouul  Acxncixs 

■conomlc  Stabilization  Agency.  Fourth 
Street  and  Adams  Drive  SW..  Temporary  E 
Building,  code  135:  Alan  Valentine.  Adminis- 
trator, room  H-383.  Temporary  E  phone: 
ertenaion  2344;  Joseph  L.  Miller.  Director. 
Public  Relations  Division,  room  H-367,  Tem- 
porary E.  phone     extension  3243 

Office  of  F»rlce  StabUlzatlon.  Michael  V.  Dl- 
8aUe.  Director,  room  8-317  Temporary  E. 
phone:    extension  3215. 

Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Cyrus  S.  Chlng, 
Chairman,  room  8-305.  Temporary  E,  phone: 
•Steoslon  2231. 

anal  Production  Authority  (Depart- 
it  of  Commerce) ,  code  164  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Administrator,  room  5800.  Com- 
merce Building,  phone:  extension  4423;  W. 
Howard  Chase.  Director.  Public  Information 
Division,  room  5111.  Commerce  Building, 
phone:  extension  4464-4465. 

Subservlce  Activities  Control  Board,  La- 
fayette Building.  811  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
code  1253  Seth  Richardson.  Chairman,  room 
418.  phone  extension  804-805;  Arthur  Mer- 
rltt.  Chief,  Division  of  Information,  room  715, 
phone:  extension  ©0. 

Federal  Ctvli  Defense  Administration. 
Rochambeau  ApartmenLs.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ctxle  1221:  MHlard  F  Caldwell. 
Jr.,  Administrator,  room  728.  phone:  exten- 
ilaa  »45:  Jack  De  Chant.  Chief.  Public  Af- 
fatra.  room  715.  pbone:  extension  2233 

Technical  Cooperation  Adminl.<!tmtlon 
(IMBt  4)  1901  D  Street  NW  .  State  Annex  No. 
■.code  191-  Dr  Henrv  G  Bennett.  Adminis- 
trator, room  2O0.S  phone  exTen.-^lon  3162  B^-n 
Hardy,  Public  Relations  OfDcer.  room  2212. 
phone:   extension  3015. 

Defense  Transport  Administration.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlaalon  BuUdlng. 
Twelfth  and  Constitution  Avenue,  code  151: 
J  K.  Knudson.  Administrator,  room  4136. 
phone  extension  6518;  Clarence  Barker.  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  (Publications),  room 
6108.    phone:    extension    3513. 

Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  (the 
Department  of  the  Interior  i.  New  Interior 
Building,  cr^le  181  Bru.f  K  Brown.  Deputy 
Administrator,  room  8654  phone  extension 
3831  William  J  Dougherty.  Director  of  In- 
formatlun  (Interior),  room  7214.  phone  ex- 
tanaton   3171. 

Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administration  (the 
Depa.tment  of  the  Interior  t.  .New  Interior 
Building,  code  181  Dan  H  Wheeler  Acting 
Administrator.  n>om  8*12,  phone:  extension 
4426,   William  J    Dougherty. 


Defense  Power  Administration  (the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior),  New  Interior 
Building,  code  181:  D.  Lortne  Marlett.  Act- 
ing Administrator,  roc^m  5459,  phone:  exten- 
sion 5237:   Wr.Uam  J.  Dougherty 

Defense  Minerals  Administration  ( the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior),  New  Interior 
Building,  ccxie  181:  James  B<  yd.  Adminis- 
trator, room  4614,  phone;  extension  4815; 
William  J.  Dougherty 

Defense  Fisheries  Administration  (the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior ),  New  Interior 
Building,  code  181 :  Albert  M.  Day,  Adminis- 
trator, room  3156.  phone:  extension  4717; 
William  J.  Dougherty. 

Office  of  Defense  Manpower  (Department 
of  Labor),  code  177:  Robert  C.  Goodwin, 
Executive  Director,  room  5106.  phone:  exten- 
sion 780:  Herbert  Little.  Director  of  Ii'^forma- 
tion,  room  3218.  phone;  extension  24. 


BUI  of  Rights  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NI  W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRf:SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1950 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  com- 
memorating the  day  in  1791  on  which  the 
first  10  amendment-s  to  the  Constitution 
were  finally  adopted.  We  are  still  en- 
gaged today  in  the  struggle  to  vabdate 
these  rights  through  appropriate  legis- 
lation, broad  public  acceptance,  and 
community  cooperation.  Yet  the  vitality 
of  the  first  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  best  shown  bv  the  fact  that 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights  can  be  waged 
fully  in  modern  terms  under  the  provi- 
sions of  these  amf^ndments.  There  is 
commended  to  the  Members  on  this  day 
a  rereading  of  the  first  10  amendments 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
are  appended,  a  rereading  of  the  uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  which  is  also  ap- 
pended, and  an  interesting  analysis  on 
the  status  of  civU  rights  in  the  Umted 
States  contained  in  a  study  by  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  vkhich  ha.s  been 
widely  distributed  entitled  'Fact  Sheet 
for  Bill  of  Rights  Day.'  It  shows  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  our  ovn  constitutional  de- 
mocracy on  this  subject  Its  importance 
1.S  empha.^izpd  by  the  momentous  world 
Strug  iile  between  us  and  communism, 
which  is  really  a  struggle  for  the  civil 
rights,  also  called  the  human  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  above-mentioned 
follows : 

Amendments:  The  first  10  amendments 
were  adopted  December  15.  1791,  and  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Bill  ol  Rights. 

Amendment  1 ;  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  a.ssemble.  and  to  peiitiou  the  Government 
Jor  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Amendment  3:  A  well  regulated  militia. 
bemtj  neces.=,ary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

Amendment  3;  No  scldler  shall.  In  time 
of  peace  be  quartered  In  any  house,  without 


the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Amendment  4:  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  pajiers, 
ai:d  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  .shall  not  be  violated  aid  no 
warrants  shall  Issue,  but  \i\>n  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  allirmatlon.  and 
particularly  describinK  tiie  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  jjersons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

Amendment  5 :  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  fur  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentmei.t  or  Indictment 
of  a  grand  jurv.  except  In  cases  arisii^g  m 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mliitia. 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  daneer;  nor  shall  any  person  be  sub- 
ject for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb:  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  « uness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  dne  process  of 
law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use.  without  Just  compensation. 

Amendment  6  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  commltteed.  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  and  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
In  his  favor,  and  t.j  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  ^or   hts   defense. 

Ameni^iinent  7:  In  suits  at  common  law, 
where  tne  value  In  controversy  shall  exceed 
$20.  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  reexamined  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

Amendment  8:  Excessive  ball  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  lmp<^sed.  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  u;flicted. 

Amendment  9:  The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution,  n'  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

Amendment  10  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


UNrvns.iL    DECi.ARA'noN    or    Ht:Ti.\N    Rights 

Ap-^OVED  BT   the  GtSTKM   .^SSEMBLJ   AT  TTB 

Plenary  Meeting  on  December  10,  1948 
preamble 

Whereas  recognition  of  tiie  inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equai  and  inalienable  righti 
of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundaTLion  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in 
the  world: 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  hu- 
man rights  have  resulted  m  barbarous  acts 
which  have  outraged  the  conscience  ol  man- 
kind, and  the  advent  of  a  world  in  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  belief  and  freedom  from  fea.  and  want 
has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  common  people. 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  Is  not  to  be 
compelle..  to  have  r' course,  a.*  a  last  resort, 
to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
that  human  rights  shotild  be  protected  by 
the  rule  of  law; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between 
nations; 

Whereas  the  peonies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  In  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their 
faith  In  fundamental  human  rights  In  tbe 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  pjerson  and 
In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and 
have  determined  to  promote  social  profrreaa 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  free- 
dom; 
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Whereas  member  states  have  pledged 
themselves  to  achieve.  In  ccwperatlon  with 
the  United  NaMons.  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rljChts  and   fundamental   freedoms; 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these 
rights  and  freedoms  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance for  the  full  realization  of  this 
pled(fe.  Now  therefore 

The  General  Assembly,  proclaims  this  Uni- 
versal E>eclaratlon  of  Human  Rights  as  a 
common  stardard  of  achievement  for  all  peo- 
ples and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that  every 
Individual  and  every  organ  of  society,  keep- 
ing this  declaration  constantly  in  mind,  shall 
strive  by  teaching  and  educatlo  to  promote 
respect  for  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by 
progressive  measures,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, to  secure  their  universal  and  effective 
recognition  and  observance,  both  among  the 
peoples  of  member  states  themselves  and 
among  the  peoples  of  territories  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

i4rficie  1 

All  ^uman  beings  are  born  free  and  equal 
In  dignity  and  rights  They  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act 
toward  one  another  In  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. 

Article  2 

Everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  In  this  declaration,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
color,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or 
"  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth,  or  other  status. 

Furthermore,  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  tne  political.  Jurisdictional. 
or  Internationa]  status  of  the  country  or  ter- 
ritory to  which  a  person  belongs,  whether  It 
be  Independent,  trust,  non-self-governing, 
or  under  any  other  limitation  of  sovereignty. 

Article  3 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  security  of  person. 

Article  4 

No  one  shaU  be  held  In  slavery  or  servi- 
tude; slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  In  all  their  forms. 

Article  5 
No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to 
cruel.    Inhuman   or   degrading   treatment   or 
punishment. 

Article  6 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  recognition 
everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law. 

Article  7 
All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  enti- 
tled without  any  discrimination  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  All  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection  agaln^  any  discrimination 
In  violation  of  this  declaration  and  against 
any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

Article  8 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective  rem- 
edy   by    the    competent    national    tribunals 
for   acts   violating    the    fundamental    rights 
grantad  him  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 
Article  9 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest,  detention,  or  exile. 

Article  JO 

■VHjune  Is  entitled  In  full  equality  to  a 
fklr  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
and  Impartial  tribunal.  In  the  determination 
cxf  his  rights  and  obligations  and  of  any  crim- 
inal charge  against  him. 

Article  11 

1.  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offense 
has  the  right  to  be  presumed  lnin)cent  until 
proved  guilty  according  to  law  In  a  public 
triui  at  which  he  has  had  all  the  guaranties 
necessary  for  his  defense. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  penal 
offense  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission 
which    did    not   constitute    a   peniil    offense, 


under  national  or  international  law,  at  the 
time  when  It  was  committed  Nor  shall  a 
heavier  penalty  be  Imposed  than  the  one 
that  waa  applicable  at  the  time  the  penal 
offense  was  committed. 

Article  12 
No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  In- 
terference with  his  privacy,  family,  home  or 
correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  hU 
honor  and  reputation.  Everyone  has  the 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  against 
such  Interference  or  attacks. 
Article  13 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  state. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  return  to 
his  country. 

Article  14 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum  from  perse- 
cution. 

2.  This  right  may  not  be  invoked  In  the 
case  of  prosecutions  genuinely  arising  from 
nonpolltlcal  crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  IS 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change 
his  nationality. 

Article  16 

1.  Men  and  women  of  full  age,  without  any 
limitation  due  to  race,  nationality,  or  reli- 
gion, have  the  right  to  marry  and  to  found 
a  family.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights 
as  to  marriage,  during  marriage,  and  at  its 
dissolution. 

2.  Marriage  shall  be  entered  Into  only  with 
the  free  and  full  consent  of  the  Intending 
spouses. 

3.  The  family  is  the  natural  and  funda- 
mental group  unit  of  society  and  Is  entitled 
to  protection  by  society  and  the  State. 

Article  17 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property 
alone  as  well  as  In  association  with  others. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property. 

Article  18 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion,  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teaching, 
practice,  worship,  and  observance. 

Article  19 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opln- 
ton  and  expression;  this  right  Includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference, 
and  to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  Information 
and  Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers. 

Article  20 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association. 

2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
an  association. 

Article  21 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  In 
the  government  of  his  country,  directly  or 
through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access 
to  public  service  In  his  country. 

3.  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis 
of  the  authority  of  government,  this  will 
•hall  be  expressed  In  periodic  and  genuine 
elections  which  shall  be  by  universal  and 
equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret 
vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Article  22 

Everyone,  as  a  meml)«r  of  society,  has  the 
right  to  social  security  and  is  entitled  to 
realization,  through  national  effort  and  in- 
ternational  cooperation   and  In   accordance 


with  the  organization  and  resources  of  each 
State,  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights  Indispensable  for  his  dignity  and  the 
free  development  of  his  personality. 
Article  23 

1.  Everyone  ha«  the  right  to  work,  to  fre« 
choice  of  employnient.  to  just  and  favorable 
conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemplcyraent. 

2.  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination, 
has  the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

3.  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to 
Just  and  favorable  remuneration  Insuring 
for  himself  and  his  family  an  existence 
worthy  of  human  dignity,  and  supplemented. 
If  necessary,  by  other  means  of  social  pro- 
tection. 

4.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to 
Join  trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  hia 
Interests. 

Article  24 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure, 
including  reasonable  limitation  of  working 
hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay. 

Article  25 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard 
of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  hlnvself  and  of  his  family.  Including 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  care 
and  necessary  social  services,  and  the  right 
to  security  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness,  disability,  widowhood,  old  age.  or 
other  lack  of  livelihood  In  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control. 

2.  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled 
to  special  care  and  aslstance  All  children, 
whether  born  In  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  en- 
Joy  the  same  social  protection. 

Article  26 
1  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education. 
Education  shall  be  free,  at  least  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  stages.  Elemen- 
tary education  shall  be  compulsory.  Tech- 
nical and  professional  education  shall  be 
made  generally  available  and  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

2.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall 
promote  understanding.  tolerance.  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  racial  or  reli- 
gious groups,  and  shall  further  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

3.  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the 
kind  of  education  that  shall  be  given  to  their 
children. 

Article  27 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  cultviral  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  enoy  the  arts,  and  to  share  In  scien- 
tific advancement  and  Its  benefits. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  moral  and  material  Interests  resulting 
from  any  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  pro- 
duction of  which  he  is  the  author. 

Article  28 

Everyone  Is  entitled  to  a  social  and  Inter- 
national order  In  which  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  this  declaration  can  be  fully 
realized. 

Article  29 

1.  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  community 
In  which  alone  the  free  and  full  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  1b  possible. 

a.  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  free- 
doms, everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to  such 
limitations  as  are  determined  by  law  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  due  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Others  and  of  meeting  the  Just  requirements 
of  morality,  public  order,  and  the  general 
welfare  In   a  democratic  society. 

3.  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  In  no 
case  be  exercised  contrary  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
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ArticU  30 

Nothing  In  this  declaration  may  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  for  any  state,  group,  or 
person  any  right  to  engage  in  any  activity  or 
to  perform  any  set  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
herein. 


Rising  Prices  Eat  Up  Three  Billion 
Defense  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

•r 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

Cf    MLSSCfSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
!«•▼«  to  extend  my  remarics.  I  submit  the 
following  new,spaper  article  by  Earl 
Richert  in  the  Wa.shington  Dally  News 
of  December  15,  1950: 

Akd  Still  No  Contbols — Rising  Prioes  Eat 

Up  THRrz  Billion  Dite.nse  Doi  lars 

( By   Earl   Richert ) 

Rising  prices  since  last  June  25  hare  eaten 
up  enough  of  our  defense  dollars  to — 

Outfit  and  equip   10  Infantry  divisions. 

Buy  300  B-36  bombers,  enough  for  10  3-36 
bomber  groups. 

Buy  2.250  P-80  Jet  fighters,  enough  for  30 
Jet  fighter  groups. 

Buy  enough  tanks  for  10  armored  divisions. 

All  this  could  be  had  at  today's  prices  for 
$3,000  000,000 — and  that,  by  conservative  esti- 
mate of  military  sources.  Is  Just  how  much 
Inflation  and  rlamg  prices  have  melted  away 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  defense  dollar. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  been  able 
to  buy  this  much  more  with  the  money  Con- 
gress has  voted  and  is  now  voting  had  prices 
been  held  to  their  pre-Korea  levels. 

What  the  military  Is  now  preparing  to 
spend  $30,000,000,000  for  could  have  been 
bought  for  $27,000,000,000  at  pre-Korea 
prices.  (The  $:i0.000,000,000  Is  a  rough  eatl- 
mate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  spent  for 
proctxrement.  research,  and  development,  and 
other  Items  directly  affected  by  rising  prices 
out  of  the  $42,000,000,000  already  voted  and 
now  being  voted  by  Congress  for  defense.) 

The  military,  like  the  Individual,  has 
found  its  dollars  constantly  melting  away 
in  purchasing  power  as  the  months  go  past. 

Specific  Instances  were  cited  this  week  by 
ChAlrmaa  Ltndow  Johnson.  Deoriocrat,  of 
T^aas.  of  the  Senate  preparedness  sub- 
eommittee. 

The  money  which  would  have  bought  100 
miles  of  field  wire  before  Korea  would  buy 
only  85  miles  In  September  amd  only  78  miles 
In  November. 

The  money  that  would  buy  10.000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  before  Korea  would  buy  only  4.700 
barrels  In  November. 

The  money  that  would  have  bought  1,000 
truck  tires  before  Korea  would  buy  only  830 
in  September  and  720  In  November. 

The  money  that  would  have  bought  10.000 
pairs  of  khaki  trousers  before  Korea  would 
buy  only  7.600  In  November  Money  which 
wouli  have  bought  10.000  pairs  of  wool  socks 
before  Korea  would  buy  only  8,500  in  October, 
and  even  fewer  today. 

OTHZB    EXAMPLES 

The  military  can  buy  cniy  690  pairs  of 
surw:icai  gloves  now  with  the  money  tliat 
would  have  purchased  1,000  pairs  before 
Korea;  and  only  72  space  heaters  fur  Navy 
barracks  with  the  money  that  would  have 
bought  100  before  Korea. 

Mcs  an  expensive  item — about  $50,000 
tStiace— like  height  finders  tor  the  Air  Force. 
The  money  that  would  have  bought   10  of 


these  before  Korea  nr.w  w:U  buy  or.iy  7.  And 
the  .".-...r.ey  w.";;'-!!  w  uld  have  b<:)U2ht  about 
1.000  yards  of  Jute  burlap  be: ore  Korea  new 
will  buy  only  little  more  itian  tail  tnat 
amount. 

Over-all,  wholesale  prices — the  level  at 
which  the  military  buys  m  moet  instances- 
have  gone  up  nearly  10  percent  since  the 
Korean  war  began.  But,  as  Senator  John- 
son's examples  showed,  the  prices  of  scores 
of  items  affecting  goods  which  the  military 
must  buy  have  gone  up  much  more. 

COMPAaiSON 

Pollowtng  is  a  ll£t  comparing  prices  of  some 
defense  materials  as  they  stood  In  June, 
when  some  leaders  such  as  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  called  for  price  controls,  and  on 
December  13: 


the  criticism  of  the  marines.  They  show  a 
man  contemptuous  of  '.he  riilt-s  ol  decent 
courtesy  and  careless  of  the  responsibilities 
of   Ills   office. 

May  Gcd  eive  him  strecfph  to  rise  to  tne 
level  of  statesniaiiship  required  m  these 
pen.oua  times. 


Commodity 


Leaii,  per  pound 

Rubber,  per  poand 

Tin,  p«>r  poun<i 

Copper,  per  poand ... 

Zinc,  per  pound 

'V^'ool  tops,  per  pound 

Steel  scrap,  per  ton 

(At  Cbicaso) 

Cotton,  per  p>oiin  J 

F.o^in.  per  Ififi  pounds 

Hid«-i.  per  pound 
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America's  Shame 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

<  F 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  mvf.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENT.-».-nVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Waterloo 
'  Iowa  I  Daily  Courier  needs  no  comment 
on  my  part  except  to  e.xtend  my  compli- 
ments to  the  editor  for  havins  the  cour- 
age to  put  into  print  some  of  the  things 
that  need  to  be  said:  - 

Amk&ic.ks  Shams 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  depression 
and  shame  that  the  American  people  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  the  man  who  holds 
the  pest  of  Chief  Executive  in  these  desperate 
times. 

He  is  a  man  without  sense  of  dignity  or 
restraint  as  a  result  of  the  high  office  he 
bfOlds.  He  publicly  uses  the  cheap  invective 
of  back  alleys  to  give  vent  to  momentary 
anger  over  what  he  considers  a  slight  to  his 
family  or  himaelf.  American  politics  has  had 
its  lurid  moments  in  the  past:  but  never  has  a 
Chief  Executive  stink  so  low  in  public  utter- 
ances or  revealed  so  petty  and  vindictive  a 
character. 

How  can  the  public  at  home  have  con- 
fidence in  a  man  wLo  calls  a  columnist  an 
8.  o.  b..  who  declares  that  the  Marine  Corps — 
with  men  dying  in  Kore;i — has  a  prop- 
aganda machine  comparable  to  Stalin's  and 
who  threatens  to  punch  a  music  critic  in 
the  nose  because  ol  unfavorable  comments 
on  bis  daughter  s  singing?  In  his  laiest  out- 
burst, the  President  spoke  of  the  music 
critics  ■"lousy"  review,  asserted  that  'he  critic 
would  need  a  new  nose  il  he  (Truman  i  met 
him  and  declared  that  'Westh.'-ook  Pegler.  a 
guttersnipe.  Is  a  gentleman  comj;ared  to 
you  "  That  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States    speaking. 

These  are  no  momentary  outbursts  of  {jetu- 
lance  resulting  from  a  sudden  lapse  of  temper 
since  they  have  not  been  retracte^  except  in 


The  Hour  Ii  at  Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   CK.l-AHuS4.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATI\'E3 

Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr  WICKERSH.\M.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark,s  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Rfccrd, 
and  to  include  a  radio  broadca.st  made 
by  me  on  the  morning  of  December  15, 
1950.  m  advance  of  the  President's 
speech.  The  broadcast  follows: 
The  Hora  Is  at  Hand 

One  hundred  and  seventy  vears  ago.  this 
new  Nation  in  a  r^e-x  land  became  the  heir 
and  the  hope  cf  n-..i;.kir.c;'s  oldest  dream  The 
dream  ot  freedom— that  was  the  United 
Stares  of  America. 

Eight  venerations  of  Americana  have  been 
the  iPithfui  and  success: ui  euardians  cf  tnat 
dream.  Now,  in  th-s  year  1950,  it  ha*  become 
clear  that  our  generation  shall  have  to  de- 
termine whether  Th_s  dream  can  survive. 

Ours  IS  a  struacle  between  freedom  as 
against  Communist  slavery. 

Red  fascism  and  coinmunism  are  birds  of 
a  feather  and  the  twin  enemies  cf  cur  Amer- 
ica 

We  must  continue  to  prosecute  Commu- 
nists who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our 
countrv  by  force,  and  convict  rhem  as  we 
have  done  with  the  12  in  New  York. 

Tl-  re  must  be  no  thought  ol  appeasement 
or  of  rewarding  aggression. 

No  one  here  in  Washington  cf  responsi- 
bility in  the  Government.  In  the  C<  ngress, 
or  in  either  Republican  or  Democratic  Party 
has  the  slightest  desire  to  appease  Commu- 
nist China.  And  no  one  In  any  of  these  cate- 
gories here  ever  did  want  to  appease  Commu- 
nist China  or  has  the  slightest  thought  of 
taking  any  steps  which  would  proper". v  be 
subject  to  tbe  label  of  appeaserricnt.  It  .snt 
news  to  say  that  President  Truman  and 
Prime  Minister  .Mtlee  have  ruled  a;?pea&e- 
ment  oirt  of  their  consideration.  It  was 
never  in  their  considerations. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
appeasement  doesn't  nay.  It  did  not  prevent 
World  War  II.  It  cannot  stop  future  wnn. 
Our  only  honorable  and  practical  course  is 
to  demonstrate  anew  that  we  shall  not  be 
the  victims  of  intimidation,  that  we  intend 
to  stand  for  the  right  and  to  follow  a  resolute 
course. 

We  must  not  .illow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dictate  our  military  poUcy.  Let's  run  otir 
own  policy.  Let's  not  have  a  crisis  military 
policy  Let's  have  a  stable  lonp-ranite  pol- 
icy that  can  ride  over  ppnoa;c  crises  without 
ail  this  ccmmctlcn  and  disturbance. 

The  C.dless  Russian  Red  hordes  know  no 
laws  and  have  no  restriction*. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  United  Nations 
forces  were  sent  into  Korea  on  the  authcnty 
and  at  the  recommendation  cj  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  forces  have  tl"  advan- 
tage of  superior  air  power  ana  naval  sup- 
port, but  on  the  around  they  are  confronted 
by  a  hea\'y   numerical  superiority. 

The  Russians  are  the  biggest  bluffers  in  the 
world.    They  will  try  iii.a  liave  irieu  to  steal 
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us  blind  at  th«  conference  table*.  Person- 
ally. I  dent  think  they  h»ve  the  atom  borob 
In  a  stage  advanced  sufllclent  to  maJte  ua« 
of  It  We  muBt  aelze  the  initiative  and  force 
Issues.  Plrst  at  aU.  by  total  mo.>Ul«atlon  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  »i.  ce.  the  Marines,  and 
Industry  on  the  aasumption  that  there  will 
be  war  In  4  years.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are 
strong  enough  we  should  demand  outlawing 
of  war.  If  RxissU  rejects  the  proposal,  as 
■h^  4^l|  vltti  tbe  atomic  bomb,  we  lake  it 
Ulilil  elMT  that  we  will  uke  retaliatory 
measures  against  aggreaalon  and  violation 
oX  agreement. 

■ver  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1918,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  armed 
<.amp.  The  population  has  had  periodic 
purges,  regimentation,  campaigns  of  terror, 
and  oppression,  costing  untold  millions  of 
Russian  lives  If  we  could  get  their  people 
to  revolt  from  within  the  Reds  might  be 
overthrown. 

Stalin  has  proved  that  he  intends  to 
conqiier  the  world,  that  he  will  use  what- 
wnx  means  are  at  hand  to  do  It.  that  he  will 
xtm  war  whenever  that  Is  the  most  expedient 
course. 

The  United  States  and  United  Nations 
have  stated  that  they  will  resist  his  attempts, 
that  they  wlU  stand  by  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  and  nght  aggression. 

Unless  either  of  these  powerful  forces  sur- 
render their  intentions,  world  war  HI  is  In- 
evitable. It  Is  bound  to  come.  We  must 
(ace  this  fact 

Stalln  and  his  satellues  are  at  war  with 
United  Nations  In  spirit,  t^  .  are  not.  and 
never  have  been,  part  of  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  will  never  succeed  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  it. 

Their  tactics  prove  that  they  are  using  the 
world  organization  only  to  subvert  the  pur- 
poec  for  which  It  was  formed. 

When  German  and  Japanese  armies  sur- 
rendered in  Ute  1945.  there  was  an  Immedi- 
ate aiid  Irresistible  demand  In  the  United 
States  for  Immediate  demobilization  of  the 
Tlctorlous  armies.  In  194«.  moet  of  the  great 
American  war  machine  was  taken  apart  and 
discarded 

Incidentally.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  194«  and  1947  which  were  the  2  years 
th*"  Republicans  were  In  absolute  control. 

It  was  during  this  same  ysar  1946  that 
Soviet  Ru.isl.1  quickly  disclosed  Its  acquisi- 
tive and  Imperialist  inclinations. 

If  the  United  States  had  maintained  Its 
armed  strength  intact,  then  the  United 
Mates  would  have  been  In  a  physical  posi- 
tion to  contest  the  initial  advances.  But  the 
United  States  hnd  not  n>alntalned  Its  phys- 
ical position  Intact.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  had  ^?c^    je  less  potent 

The  administration  wanted  to  resist  So- 
viet Imperialism  sooner  and  more  vigorously 
than  It  f"d.  But  "Republican  power  politics 
pre.ented  It. 

As  soon  as  the  chaos  of  demobUlzatlun  had 
given  way  to  some  minlmun*  reforming  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  the  United 
States  did  begin  to  resist  Soviet  Imperialism. 

PtMldent  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Att- 
le«  have  reviewed  together  the  outstanding 
problems  facing  our  two  countries  in  Inter- 
«^^twii>«i  afTalrs  The  objectives  of  our  two 
BAttoiM  In  foreign  policy  are  the  same:  "To 
maintain  world  peace  and  respect  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  peoples,  to  pro- 
mote strength  and  confidence  among  the 
fTMdOBa- loving  countries  of  the  world,  to 
•MHlMlte  the  causes  of  fear.' want,  and  dis- 
content, and  to  advance  the  democratic  way 
Of  life  '• 

The  President  h-is  stated:  "For  our  part. 
we  are  ready,  as  we  have  alwnya  been,  to  seek 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  by  means  of  nego- 
tlation  " 

We  recognize  that  adequate  defense  forces 
are  i   sential  If  war  Is  to  be  nrevprued 

The  President,  after  confertmg  with  the 
Big    Four    Democratic    leaders    in    Congress. 


Indicated    a    state    of    national    emergency 
should  be  declared. 

Many  months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  recommended  all  out  mobilization  and  over- 
all controls,  retroactive  to  May  15.  1950 

Purthermore.  as  each  National  Guard  unit 
Is  mobilized,  we  should  have  immediate  re- 
placements and  training  units  at  all  times: 
likewise,  as  Reserve  units  are  called,  we 
should  have  further  rephicements  of  each  In- 
dividual and  group  In  order  to  maintain  a 
full  Reserve 

DtTlng  the  duration  of  this  emergency 
prices  have  increased  greatly  There  is  one 
group  that  needs  Immediate  attention,  and 
that  Is  the  aged.  These  deserving  old  people 
should  be  paid  at  least  »20  more  monthly 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  otherwise  they 
will  suffer  unduly  for  the  lack  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medicine,  and  the  necessities  of 
life  This  should  continue  until  the  emer- 
gency is  over,  or  until  prices  decline,  or  until 
a  more  adequate,  direct  Federal  old-age  pen- 
sion system   Is  inaugurated 

The  first  thought  of  the  Congress,  the 
Government,  and  the  first  thought  in  every 
man's  mind  must  be  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. The  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  recommended  that  we  should  have 
Armed  Forces  of  4.000.000  Congress  favors 
this  As  long  as  Russia  Is  a  threat,  our  pre- 
paredness expense  will  run  high.  The  people 
win  not  be  lulled  Into  <\  senae  of  false  se- 
curity. 

You  and  your  neighbors  are  the  strength 
of  your  Government,  the  strength  of  these 
United  States  In  every  period  of  crlals. 
with  rhta  calm  strength,  we  can  and  v  ill 
overcome  the  present  threat,  great  as  It  Is.  to 
the  pv    ce  and  security  that  Is  our  goal. 

The  President  could  not  have  picked  a  bet- 
ter man  to  place  In  charge  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  than  Charles  Wilson, 
of  Gv-Mieral  Electric.  He  knows  how  to  get 
the  job  done. 

This  Is  not  a  war  of  Ideas.  That  dangerous 
Illusion  must  be  killed.  This  is  primarily 
a  war  of  bullets,  bombs,  tanks,  guns,  planes. 
and  armies. 

We  should  consider  former  Senator  Joah 
Lee's  plan — draft  wealth  with  men 

Congress  will  likely  enact  universal  mili- 
tary training,  as  outlined  b"  unanimous  vote 
for  Association  Ameiican  University  in  ses- 
sion, but  win  likely  be  compelled  to  also  in- 
voke luilversal  military  tervlce  because  of  the 
Internat'o:  al  situation  at  this  time. 

We  should  Improve  selective  service,  use 
young  men  found  unfit  for  active  duty  In  the 
field  service  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  whatever  other  duties  might  best  con- 
tribute to  the  national  interest.  We  should 
expand  the  ROTC  In  schools  and  give  our 
young  men  a  training  of  high  moral  stand- 
ards similar  to  that  given  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

Stalin  sees  Europe  weak  and  divided,  ap- 
parently ripe  for  taking  by  the  186  divisions 
he  controls  west  of  the  Urals  However. 
United  States  atomic  superiority  makes  him 
hesitate  We  should  threaten  him  with  the 
use  of  the  atom  bomb,  unless  the  Red  in- 
vasions stop.  Mao  sees  Asia  falling  apart.  Its 
^'  -es  otfer  rich  prizes  for  his  armies  of 
4,000.(X)0  to  5.000.000  men.  Western  powers, 
with  less  than  half  a  million  In  the  Orient, 
already  are  being  pushed  out  by  Communists. 
On  hundreds  of  occasions  I  have  pointed 
out  the  possibility  of  further  aggression. 
The  aggression  in  Korea  is  but  a  plot  com- 
pared with  possible  aggreasiton  by  the  Reds 
In  Iraq.  Iran.  Saudi-Arabia,  the  island  of 
L  ihrela,  Aliiska.  Oerni;  ;•.  Japan,  and  other 
places. 

Western  Europe  is  the  great  prize  of  Rus- 
sian strategy.  Here  are  the  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities, aircraft  factories,  arsenals,  large 
cities,  resources,  and  manpower  for  great 
armies  that  someday  may  try  to  conquer 
America  TheM  are  datoadad  now  by  only 
19  divisions. 


Ir.ui  and  Iraq,  which  supply  most  of  West- 
ern Europe's  oil,  are  wide  open  to  mvaslon. 
Stalin  wants  that  oil.  as  well  as  the  oil  in 
Saudi -Arabia  and  the  Island  of  Bahrein. 
You  will  recan  that  11  Members  of  Con- 
gress, of  which  g.o-ip  I  was  a  member,  \lewed 
these  countries  first  hand  5  years  ag  i  and 
warned  that  Russia  wanted  these  rl.;h  oU 
fields. 

Tibet  Is  being  taken  over  by  Mao  That 
will  give  CommunlsU  a  downhill  drive  Into 
India,  with  325,0OO.CO0  people,  and  into  Pak- 
istan. 

Korea,  if  lost,  leaves  Japan  open  to  attack. 
United  States  has  100.000  combat  tro<  pa  in 
or  near  Korea.  Britain  has  83.C00  soldi jrs  In 
or  near  Korea  and  Malaya.  CommunUts  are 
pushing  them  out.  or  they  have  been  or  are 
being  evacuated. 

Indcchlna.  if  lost,  opens  way  to  conquest  of 
Thailand.  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonetia. 

Frunce,  with  150.000  soldiers  in  Indo4:hina, 
Is  losing. 

Japan.  Okinawa.  Formosa,  a.id  thJ  Philip- 
pines form  a  strong  chain  which  can  prevent 
the  spread  of  Communist  aggression  beyond 
the  Asiatic  mainland.  As  islands,  they  can 
be  defended  from  Invasion  by  a  strong  fleet. 
Including  carrier-based  air  power.  If  we 
breach  the  chain  by  giving  up  one  link  to 
the  enemy,  we  have  abandoned  the  means  of 
arresting  the  spread  of  CommunUt  aggres- 
sion. 

Military  authorities  and  State  Department 
officials  point  out  that  It  U  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  prevent  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors from  obtaining  control  of  Formoaa. 
That  Island  was  wrested  from  the  Japs  by 
American  manpower  and  American  olood. 
For  us  to  allow  It  to  be  turned  over  to  our 
enemies  would  be  cowardly  We  would  be 
breaking  faith  with  those  Amerlcam.  who 
died  fighting  In  World  War  II.  and  those  who 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  in  Korea. 

Formosa  Is  but  250  miles  from  the  Fhlllp- 
ptnes  and  600  mUes  from  Japan.  In  World 
War  II,  the  Jape  used  Formosa  as  a  base  for 
operations  and  staged  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines  from  there.  What  the  Japs  did. 
the  Communists  might  also  do. 

On  Formosa  there  are  almost  300. iXX)  to 
SCO, 000  wen-trained  Chinese  troops  wio  are 
loyal  to  the  United  Nations  and  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  They  are  wlUing  t)  right 
and  die  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  commu- 
nism. Defense  officials,  the  President,  and 
Congress  should  weigh  the  posslbUlty  of 
using  these  men. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  Ir  crease 
defense  appropriations  and  manpower  for 
the  armed  forces.  Yesterday  we  passed  an- 
other large  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  this  purpose. 

We  must  increase  otir  supply  of  strategic 
raw  materials  of  which  we  are  short. 

Completion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  plans  for  Western  Europe's  de- 
fen.5e  should  be  formally  announced  soon. 
Then.  Gen  Dwl^jht  D  Elsenhower  will  be 
appointed  supreme  commander,  acd  the 
United  States  will  speed  up  the  flow  cf  arms 
to  Europe.  The  United  States  should  and 
wUl  devote  much  tlnae  and  energy  in  the 
Pacific  to  strengthening  Japan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines The  question  of  rearming  Japan 
and  Germany  must  be  carefully  weighed  and 
a  prompt  decision  reached. 

The  rate  of  construction  of  freight  cars, 
pipelines,  essential  defense  plants  will  be 
speeded  up  early  In  1951,  requiring  produc- 
tion cutbacks  In  autoe.  and  many  other 
civilian  goods. 

Defense  orders  will  grow  so  rapidly  that 
the  Government  will  take  complete  control 
of  alkxratlons  of  steel  In  a  short  time. 

There  will  be  acute  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower  for  production  of  electronic  and 
ether  specialized  types  of  military  equipment 
In  th?  first  half  of  1951 

We  wlU  actually  need  200,000  machine 
tools    per    year.      'Th^    Munitions    Board    is 
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plans  to  put  back  Luto  100  percent 
work   more   than    70    percent   of    460 

UMtnatrlal  raaarva  plants — those  owxied  by 
tbe  United  States  of  America  but  sold  under 
a  contract  reqiilrlng  them  to  convert  to  de- 
fanas  production  in  120-days'  notice. 

Iki  ordv  for  agriculture  to  properly  per- 
form wa  araafe  ba  ammand  at  ana  fair  share 
of  steel  and  ottiar  naeanmry  matarlals,  after 
dMenae  needa  have  been  met.  For  anay 
■BBDths  I  have  been  working  toward  that 
tod.  urging  officials  of  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  see  that  our  f aimers'  needs  ware 
met. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  I  felt  that  I  foresaw 
tba  Ukallhood  of  an  aU-out  war.  and  I  rec- 
at  tliat  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
cl  Repraaentatlves  to  the  Agrictiltural 
Committee  a  much  greater  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  cotton. 

Agriculture  7111  play  an  Important  role  In 
any  preparednees  or  defense  program.  Okla- 
bodaaa  ts  both  an  agricul'-ural  and  oil  State. 
tharafore  it  can  and  will  do  more  than  its 
part. 

Wa  moat  keep  our  powder  drv,  otherwise 
iBMRtaOoaal  disaster  will  be  our  reward. 

We  must  take  cur  fleets,  submarines  and 
planes  out  of  mothballs  and  place  them  in 
ftyht-tng  order  wltlwut  delay — We  need  to 
expand  cur  )et-plane  faculties  and  speed 
up  our  atom-bcmb  production.  A  cumber 
of  Congreasmen.  including  myself,  hare 
Tlatted  the  atom-bomb  plants,  which  has 
caused  us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sama 
durng  the  pieaet  tBtariMttonal  «ltuatlao. 

This  means  that  mlUtarr  [reparaOon  must 
have  No.  1  pricslty  in  XTntted  States  and 
•vary  free  nation.  All  else  la  secondary  and 
most  be  suborc^nate  to  it. 

The  United  SUtea  Government  must  face 
facts.  It  must  teU  peopte  that  they  face 
another  world  w%r  and  omat  moke  com- 
plete preparation  for  It. 

It  Is  the  only  possible  hope  of  prreenttng 
world  war  III  (by  forcing  Stalln  to  change 
his  plana)  or  of  surviTlne  that  war  when  it 
fl£Ally  ccmes.  Half- way  measures  will  not 
work. 

We  must  eatabHah  a  Federal  civil  defense 
stiuc'tUf  to   provide   means  and   le 
f^  coordinate  State  and  local  en  ' 
measures. 

The  ITN  shonld  consider  tbe  creation  of  an 
International  force. 

The  point  4  program  for  helptag  backward 
nations  will  be  Increased,  but  only  If  It  does 
not  tatarfere  with  military  aid. 

8talte%  Red  masla  aboold  be  ousted  fi-om 
the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  practlcaMe. 
The  UN  today  is  not  a  United  NatkxM  organ- 
IzatlcTi.  It  is  a  group  of  natloaM  wtaMa  dMire 
for  unity  to  brin^  peace,  treetfam,  and  faadce 
to  tba  world  la  trartratad  and  defeated  at 
every  torn  by  Scalln  and  bis  stooges.  Every 
session  should  op«B  and  eloee  with  prayer 

boycott  of  FhMiia  and 

Ita  saiaBltaa  abiMM  ba  laatltuted  by  matted 

to 

impair  tbeir  wvHDBaklng 
encotrrate    disaffection    from 


Ftee  oMtkxm  aaoat  start  to  subvert  Stalln 
Ruarla.  Volea  of  America  should  give  more 
hope  to  the  people  It  reaches.  Ch^  is  tbe 
best  place  to  start  subverskn  of  StaUn.  Jnst 
as  his  eonqoest  of  China  had  great  paycbo- 
loflcai  and  military  effect,  his  loss  at  tbla 
hag*  tsrrttory  woald  have  an  equally  bad 
aOae*— ts  Aala  and  all  tbe  world. 

Tbe  communJat  rectma  In  Cblna  la  tm- 
popular.  Tliere  arw  akta  acale  ln^iimiUvWirt. 
There  are  well  over  a  mlllKw  gUHiUbw  In 
CSilna  proper.  Tbe  free  world  ilwwiUI  feafee 
advanta^  of  these  ccnditiona  and  similar 
QOB^Hftoiia     In     all     Commnnlat-ctJUtroQed 

A  f«***»****  of  an  antl-OHmnninlat  govem- 
manta.  sladlar  to  a-itl-Pasdat  anianre  of 
World  War  II.  must  be  formed. 


We  rr.ay  need  a  ^oarcup  A:r  F  .rce  I  voted 
t-jT    a    .arger    A.r    t  >r.e    c:..i:.y    nv-jai.aa    a.?o. 

We  need  to  enlarge  our  Navy  actaek-camer 
force  to  at  least  25.  We  need  at  least  500 
submarines,  40  cruisers,  a  half  duaen  more 
battiaab^B  in  commiaslcn  (or  training  pur- 
poses, and  about  ao  light  and  escort  car- 
nan.  We  need  to  modemiae  earner  avia- 
tion and  make  truly  modem,  flush-deck-type 
aircraft  carriers.  We  netrd  to  increase  the 
size  of  our  Marine  force.  It  takes  all  the 
components. 

I!ar.y  Members,  like  myself,  bave  consist- 
enUy  voted  for  a  full  preparattMsa  program 
at  every  opportunity. 

But  tbera  always  bas  been,  and  still  la. 
a  very  serious  question  about  the  prcqwr- 
ticn  of  American  energies  and  resources 
which  can  wi&eiy  be  used  to  punish  aggres- 
sion by  China  in  a  world  La  which  China 
ts  the  secondary,  not  the  primary,  afpaaMr. 
If  R  .s£ia  is  the  real  opponent,  then  it  is  a 
un^iiia  of  elementary  strategy  that  propceed 
asatsrn  maiwiinis  always  abould  be  tested 
agaliMk  tba  qfissatlon:  Does  this  weaken  or 
stxengLaea  -the  posluon  of  the  west  agalnat 
the  Russians? 

It  U  no  longer  a  qtiestlon  whether  we 
wUl  cbooae  to  talk  to  the  Chinese.  They 
have  the  military  whip  in  hand.  It  is  a 
question  whether  they  would  talk  with  us 
or  the  United  Nauons.  Prospects  are  neg- 
ligible that  they  woxild.  But  if  by  remote 
chance  talks  should  take  place,  the  Ameri- 
can ptirpcae  la  those  tallu  would  be  to  re- 
serve as  much  American  strength  as  pos- 
sible Icr  the  continuiiig  struggle  with  the 
primary  antagonist.  Russia,  instead  cf  spend- 
ing It  in  struggle  with  a  secondary  antag- 
onist. China 

We  sboold  deplore  the  preaent  cfllortB  by 
many  snipers  to  make  capital  of  our  coun- 
txy's  crisis.  A  distinction  muEt  be  made 
between  sober,  constructive  criticism  and 
partisan  adsazuage  seeking. 

EroTthiag  «•  do  or  say  today,  as  Indlvid- 
uaia  or  graopa.  or  aa  political  organizations. 
sboold  be  iiitaHiiiiil  by  the  yardstick  cf  bow 
our  words  might  affect  tbe  wtKte  mtema- 
tionnl  situation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
criticism  of  cur  Government  or  our  foreign 
policy  must  be  supprcased  or  throttled.  But 
It  does  xnean  that  ttera  ts  a  new  and  im- 
portant oUlgation  upon  all  of  us  to  exercise 
tbe  utmost  responsibility  now  that  America 
ts  operating  on  a  world  stage. 

It  is  quite  clear  since  1945  tbat  Bad  Saarta 
bas  attempted  to  crack  the  UMJauaou  front 
of  rreedcm  wide  open  at  ev«y  opportonlty. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  successful  In 
many  Instances  cf  cutting  off  tbe  good  win 
and  sapinrt  of  tbe  world's  peopia  troni 
Amerlea. 

A»  your  RepreaentatlTe  in  Congress  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  devote  my  full  time  to 
the  service  of  my  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
At  no  time  during  my  service  as  your  Con- 
gressman have  I  ever  had  any  other  IntereR 
t>»«n  that.  I  realize  that  many  public  odi- 
dala.  tadodbig  myaetf.  hare  been  unduly 
crltlctBed.  but  I  always  try  to  remember  the 
words  of  Lincoln,  and  I  quote  ■ 

"Duty  as  seen  by  Lincoln ;  If  I  were  to  try 
to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks 
made  on  me.  this  shop  might  as  well  be  cioeed 
tar  any  crther  bnatnaw  1  do  the  very  best  I 
know  bow — the  very  best  I  can;  and  I  mean 
XX)  keep  doing  so  until  tbe  end.  If  the  end 
taring  me  out  all  right,  what  Is  said  ugahiat 
me  wont  amount  to  anything.  II  tbe  and 
brings  ma  oat  wrong.  10  angria  swearing  I 
was  ngbt  would  make  no  difltrence."  *• 

Our  nurtfintti  needs  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  mtmU  or  any  mdtndnaL 

We  Aaaatteans  bave  a  national  emergency 
Wttbout  praeadHit.  wblak  cannot  be  met  by 
confusion,  dlrtakm.  or  byatarla,  but  through 
a  clear  and  accurate  understanding  of  the 
danger  and  of  our  strength  to  meet  tt.  and 
by  a  aober  sense  of  our  mdlvidual  respcn- 
aibillty. 


V.'»   c;»r>    ae'(-;(?p   the   enl;?hten«?d    axid    in- 

S"  ..     ;     .■..■-■•     ,:.    'ir:..  ..I    i,y^    luiare    a^   a   Ixee 
pt:      -.-r    ..i;  -■  .■•      ..   .  >      -la. 

V>t  ,:^A.'c  J.  j_...::«.u  danger  and  a  conuxum 
tope  with  all  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
w»  =^^.r  uid  deeaatra^iae  our  stracagle  Gov- 


triem  away  from  tlM  teger  cities. 

The  military  i  ■paidlllli  ■  of  the  UnttMl 
Stataa  and  the  United  K>ngrt<fi  sbould  ba 
Increaaed  as  rapkUy  as  poaaiJle.  Tbe  s«ne  is 
true  of  other  United  Nations  members.  Tba 
President  has  stressed  this. 

It  is  abeoliTcely  necessary  that  we  preraat 
matarlaia  and  Items  of  strategic  Importaaoa 
from  fknrlng  into  the  hands  of  tboae  wbo 
might  use  them  against  tbe  free  world. 

Tbe  aecretaries  of  Commerce.  Defense,  and 
Siat«  have  already  taken  remedial  action  to 
see  that  this  be  done. 

War  producticn  should  be  around  the 
clock — 24  hours  a  day. 

Aoienca,  as  a  Nation,  azut  you  and  I,  aa 
Individual  Amaricaw  dtlMiii.  must  rededl- 
cate  and  recoaaacrafea  our  ttvas  at  this  (iflae. 

The  need  is  for  steady  nerves,  for 
of  jud:;ment  and  Qrmneas  at  actloa. 
a'  3ve  all,  unity  m  our  determination  to  pre- 
serva  our  national  tmagrlty  and  our  way  of 
life  against  any 

Certainly,  we  must 
the  sbnll  voices  ctf  dtMMttaat  and 
from  certain  radio  coMMMMtatcrs  which  ai« 
ways  anse  in  a  time  at  rmxtrmed  criau.  Tbalr 
motives  are  dear,  if  you  will  read  tbeIr  Ma- 
ter, vindictive,  and  irrespon£ibia  wordi  as  tiM 
editorial  (>ages  and  in  the  ooiaaaa  of  »amm 
cf  our  metropoUcaa  nawapapara.  ar::i  he«r 
them  on  the  radio,  you  wttl  fcaow  tha-  m  st 
Americans  loathe  tbctr  taetlas  aad  d:  ■j.r.z 
their  lies  and  distortions.  But  thtti  s.eacy 
hammering,  their  constant  diatomon  of 
truth,  their  daily  repetitu>n  of  Uas.  eoMld 
bave  tbe  cumulauve  effect  of  wcafcaabig  mm 
Kation  and  ita  poatttan  In  tbe  world.  We  can 
cooabat  tbcaa  vocat  sabetenrs  of  unity  by  see- 
ing tbat  tbe  people  know  tbe  tmtb  mmi  tbat 
they  have  tbe  opportunity  to  reoognlaa  thia 
campaign  of  dtetortlona  for  wbat  it  is. 

We  mtist  spread  the  burden  evenly  and 
absolutely  prevent  exceasive  war  profttaarlng. 

I  have  reeoonBended  to  Congresa  and  --i in- 
gested to  tba  Pwridant.  tbe  Sacratary  :  De- 
fense, and  the  Veterans'  AdaMadMaiklcn  that 
hereafter  a  straight  aiO.OOO  gnMMtf  be  paid 
to  the  family  of  a  veteran  upon  bla  dcatti.  In 
lieu  of  the  insurance.  This  will  reduce  paper 
wcrk.  simplify  payments  and  assure  every 
veteran's  faouly  of  beteg  cared  fear.  At  be 
preaent  tlma  osaay  do  not  taka  owt  a   - 


fii  tSw  cxrrumstaiices  wblch  confr-rn'  us 
throiighout  tbe  world  our  nations  ha-e  no 
other  choice  but  to  devote  thein»elv«>«  w.th 
all  vigor  to  the  building  up  of  our  'lerense 
foroaa.  W*  sbaU  do  tbla  pureiv  as  a  ceien- 
siwa 


Oiihr  CoBfresi  Can  Declare  War  asd  VLakt 
Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF   S<~".~rH    T3AKai.K 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPPwSSENTATIVES 

F'tday  December  15   1950 

Mr  LOVHE.    Mr  Speajter.  1  lalte  great 

Piea.>ure  :n  preisenun*  lo  ttus  body  a 
transcript  of  a  speech  bv  a  farmer  Mem- 
ber I  a.Ti  speaking  of  a  :"h::  .  address 
made  on  radio  station  KiSD.  in  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dai.,  on  December  3.  1350.  by 
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former  Rcpubliran  Congressman  C    A 
Chnstopherson,  of  South  Dakou. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Chn.>?topher- 
son.  He  is  a  grand  gentleman  and  in 
South  Dakota,  he  is  considered  as  an 
elder  statesman. 

Mr.  Christopherson  is  an  astute  stu- 
dent of  political  science  and  interna- 
tional a3a:rs.  Mix  in  this  wealth  of 
knowledse  with  his  good  common  sense 
and  you  can  understand  why  his  advice 
is  worth  while  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  every  American. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  An  important  message  vital 
to  all  of  us  in  these  ?rave  times  is  con- 
tained therein. 

Omlt  ComanH  Cam  Dkxau  Wai  Am  Makx 

There  is  an  old  saving,  among  t&e  rural 
folks,  tbat  a  rooBter  "flgtits  best  in  hta  own 
bam  yard."  Anyone  who  baa  lived  on  a 
Xarin  has  aaen  the  rooster  bristle  up  to  strant^e 
Mrtte  coining  into  hla  flocJc.  and  flgtit  with 
eotirage  and  determination  to  destroy  or  drive 
the  Intruder  away. 

We  are  now  In  this  Kortftn  war.  learning 
the  truth  of  that  saying.  The  Worth  Koreans 
are  fighting  with  a  vengeance  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  life,  which  fminta  to  the  problem  of 
the  stranger  who  has  come  In  to  settle  dlf- 
Sarences.  We  are  earning  that  to  carry  on  a 
war  7.000  miles  away,  ts  a  taak  more  devas- 
tating to  us  than  tt  is  to  the  enemy  we  are 
trying  to  discipline,  who  Is  fighting  on  hla 
own  ground 

THIS  Korean  war  points  to  a  phase  of  our 
proosdurs  which  la  dangerous,  to  say 
direct  rtolatlon  of  our  Federal 
CtaBstltution.  which  contains  the  following 
paragraph.  on«  of  the  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress, via  "To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  repriaai.  and  maiM  rules  con- 
ecming  captures  on  land  and  water  " 

The  framtn  ot  our  Conititutlon.  profound 
studenu  of  govammant.  powtsmt  the  knowi- 
eCge  that  In  focdgn  lands  high  ofBctals  and 
military  men  had  the  say  of  when  the  na- 
tion should  go  to  war.  People  had  no  say  in 
thu  important  step.  Realising  this,  our 
founding  fattasn  caussd  to  bs  Inaertsd  in  our 
baaic  law  OM  wwds  I  have  quoted,  placing 
the  power  to  go  to  war  solely  in  Congress — 
the  represenutlves  of  the  people. 
~~This  provision  of  our  Constitution  has  been 
observed,  beginning  with  the  declaration  of 
War  of  1813.  and  since,  until  this  Korean 
WW.  Tea,  I  know  they  say  it  was  "poUes 
Mtlon"  by  ths  Unitsd  MaUons.  Who  ordsrsd 
General  MacActtar  to  sand  troops  pronto 
from  Japan  to  Korea?  Not  the  United 
Nations.  I  um  sure.  U  thcry  did  they  have 
more  control  of  us  than  they  have  of  other 
members  of  the  UN.  in  that  to  all  others 
tbay  sent  out  word  that  the  North  Koreans 
iMd  Invaded  South  Korea,  aiul  a  mild  re- 
quest 'or  all  to  come  in  and  help. 

Congrasa  was  In  aaaalon.  the  mattsr  oould 
have  been  laid  before  Congress  and  had  con- 
sideration there  immsdtately.  But  Congress 
was  bypsssed  and  some  Haahlngton  authority 
ordered  MacArthur  to  taka  tba  steps  he  did. 

I  have  often,  dtvlag  tba  summar  and  fall. 
HM  rhe  war  and  Its  problems  developed  for  us, 
pondered  what  Congress  would  have  dona 
with  this  foreign  potato  if  President  Trumun 
had  submitted  It  to  that  lx>dy.  I  realize  that 
It  U  useless  to  bs  flgttrlng  on  that  now,  but 
I  bavs  soms  doubt  if  Congress  would  have 
approvad  al  our  going  in  and  shouldering  tha 
full  rssponstMltty.  as  we  b«««  and  are  doteg. 
Bapsclally  so.  aa  not  only  soma  of  our  htgh 
omclals  but  Membars  of  Cuograas   hud  ex- 


pressed doubu  about  our  attempting  to  de- 
fend Korea.  But  that  b<xly  was  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  determine  this  question. 
All  that  Congress  has  been  asked  about  the 
matter  is  to  appropriate  the  money  with 
which  to  meet  the  extraordinary  cost  of  the 
war. 

The  plain  unvarnished  facts  are  that  we 
have  now  been  In  a  costly  war  In  Korea  for 
more  than  5  months,  without  siny  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  Constitution  which  I 
have  quoted. 

Regardle»  of  what  Congress  would  have 
done  with  this  if  submitted  to  it,  the  step 
taken  is  a  dangerous  one  to  our  welfare  and 
security 

For  the  last  18  years,  the  practice  has 
arisen  whereby  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  finds  ways  In  which  to  bypass 
cur  ^aslc  law.  thereby  setting  at  naught  the 
provision  written  therein  by  our  wise  and 
learned  founders  who  sought  to  safeguard 
future  generations  from  rule  by  a  "clique  of 
self-centered  officers"  who  may  be  entrusted 
with  power 

Going  to  war  is  the  most  serious  step  a 
people  can  take:  a  step  that  should  never  be 
taken  until  our  lei;lslatl^  branch  of  the 
Government  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  and  determine  whether  the  exigen- 
cies are  such  as  to  Justify  such  a  drastic  and 
dangerous  step.  The  word  "dangerous"  Is  a 
mild  designation,  for  It  has  been  said  that 
war  is  the  "cancer"  upon  civilization.  With 
the  present  destructive  Instruments  of  war. 
that  ts  Just  what  It  Is;  and  It  Is  my  belief 
that  no  nation  can  engage  In  a  full-scale  war 
7,000  miles  from  home  and  escape  the 
dire  consequences  of  an  economic  collapse 
In  the  homeland.  We  hear  frequent  refer- 
ence from  high  officials  for  "maintaining 
military  strength"  but  nothing  about  our 
financial  stability.  Recently  James  Byrnes, 
the  well-known  statesman  of  South  Carolina, 
said  on  this  subject,  "Our  first  defense  Is  a 
.solvent  American  economy  '  Those  are 
words  our  officials  charged  with  responsibility 
should  ponder  seriously 

In  other  ways  our  executive  officials  are 
bypaaatng  Congress.  Only  recently  a  dele- 
gation from  Prance  came  here  seeking  aid 
for  Prance  to  maintain  Its  colonial  rule  over 
the  French  Indocblnese.  When  they  went 
home  they  had  the  promise  of  »«.000.000.000. 
If  necessary.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  never 
submitted  to  Congress.  Later  that  body  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  the  money.  Tlie 
question  of  aid  to  France  Is  for  our  participa- 
tion m  a  French  Indocblnese  war;  definitely 
one  for  Congress  to  determine  before  any 
commitment  is  made.  If  this  practice  con- 
tinue*, we  will  soon  have  here  the  centralized 
government  we  decry  abroad  and  which  we 
are  expending  ourselves  to  suppress.  Let  us 
hope  the  Incoming  Congress,  the  Eighty- 
second,  will  have  heard  enough  during  their 
vacation  on  ths  home  front;  observed  the 
trend  in  the  recent  election,  to  the  extent 
that  It  will  retrieve  Its  constitutional  func- 
tions, and  display  a  degree  of  Independence 
that  win  say  to  the  White  House  and  other 
branchas  of  the  executive  department,  that 
It  will  not  tolerate  any  further  Invasion  of 
Its  field.  That  commitments  of  huge  sums 
for  foreign  purposes  will  not  bs  approved 
simply  because  a  promise  has  been  made. 
That  such  will  only  bs  approved.  If  meri- 
torious, regardless  of  commitments  miUe 
by  high  officials  without  authority  iium 
Congress.  It  ts  time  Congress  begins  to 
function  In  lu  own  right;  break  the  White 
House  Influence  and  exercise  Independence 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  are  nijw  engagad  In  s  costly  war;  one 
which  U  continued  may  break  us  flnanciaJly. 
But  our  offlciuls  seem  to  be  sailing  along 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  consequences.    As 


for  Instance,  President  Truman,  last  winter, 
before  we  were  in  this  war,  submitted  what 
he  termed  his  point  4  program,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  raising  the  standing  of  living 
in  all  backward  nations.  That  of  course 
mav  tjike  in  the  entire  world.  In  that  we  hold 
to  the  belief  that  no  people  have  the  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  enjoy.  Congress  very 
generously  appropriated  the  sum  of  $34,- 
500.000  to  inaugurate  this  program. 

A  few  days  ago  the  President  appointed 
Mr  Henry  G  Bennett,  of  Oklahoma  A  &  M. 
College,  to  set  in  motion  this  progrs^m.  Now 
that  this  costly  war  Is  on.  would  It  not  seem 
sensible  U)  forget  about  this  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  people  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  think  of  our  own  situation?  Who  will 
help  raise  our  standard  when  we  And  our- 
selves in  the  whirlpool  of  insolvency,  toward 
which  we  are.  with  indifference,  floating? 
Ere  long  Mr.  Bennett  will  have  a  staff  of 
helpers  numljered  In  thousands,  traveling 
about  the  world,  telling  people  In  other  lands 
how  many  bathtubs  they  must  have:  how  to 
mix  and  bake  their  bread,  and  so  forth.  Have 
we  not  learned  by  this  time  that  foreigners 
do  not  want  our  advice  nor  our  standard  of 
living?  They  are  living  their  life  as  they 
want  it:  have  done  so  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  All  they  want  of  us  is  our  money 
and.  If  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  same, 
the  foreigners  will  be  pleased  If  we  will  send 
same  to  them,  minus  tiie  advice.  They  will 
be  happy  with  that  arrangement,  but  in- 
censed at  us  for  presuming  to  tell  them  how 
to  live 

As  I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  many  involvements  and  com- 
plications that  are  befalling  us.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  we  as  a  pe<jple  have  one 
pronounced  weakness,  great  as  we  are.  It 
IS  this,  we  never  seem  big  enough  or  coura- 
geous enough  to  admit  a  mistake.  That  Is 
especially  true  of  our  officials  in  charge  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  Perhaps,  when  our  Pres- 
ident submitted  his  point  4  program.  It  may 
have  seemed  to  have  some  merit.  But,  now 
with  the  war,  which  will  absorb  every  nickel 
and  dime  we  can  spare.  It  seems  prudence 
would  suggest  that  this  Is  no  time  to  try 
to  expend  our  dwindling  resources  In  an  ef- 
fort to  change  the  mode  of  life  of  some  near 
2.000.000,000  people;  let  this  point  4  sleep  un- 
til some  more  favorable  time.  But  no.  hav- 
ing once  p.opoaed  same  It  must  be  c&rrled 
out  regardless  of  changed  conditions.  To  do 
otherwise  might  be  construed  as  a  mistake  In 
the  first  place 

Similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to  the 
much  advertised  Marshall  plan,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  primarily  made  many  foreign 
people  dependent  upon  us.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  necessity  lor  its  Inaugura- 
tion In  the  first  place,  that  necessity  has 
been  overcome  by  the  war  and  the  money 
we  are  spending  abroad  for  war  supplies  at  a 
high  price  Foreign  people  are  making 
money  from  us  on  account  of  the  war.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  In 
adverse  trade  balances  near  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars.  In  gold,  each  year  But  no. 
having  pro|}osed  this  plan.  It  must  go  on. 
regardless  of  what  becomes  of  us  here  at 
home.  You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Paul  Hoff- 
man. In  what  I  believe  was  his  last  appear- 
ance before  a  congressional  committee,  on 
this  Marshall-plan  help.  In  response  to  s 
question,  said.  In  his  opinlcm  It  must  be 
continued  for  un  indefinite  number  of  years 
He  should  have  added,  "Just  so  long  as  we 
are  gullible  enough  to  continue  to  shell  out; 
Europeans  will  never  say  quit." 

Our  foreign  Involvements  are  more  serious 
than  any  before.  The  Korean  war  took  a 
surprising  adverse  turn,  ixjtnting  to  the  fact 
we  are  fighting  on  unknown  terrain,  against 
forces  well  organized  who  reetot  to  tricks  and 
wnys  unknown  to  us.  We  have  considered 
our  adversaries  stupid;   have  said  so  pub- 
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Ucly.  Time  we  come  down  to  earth  and 
realize  we  are  fighting  !orces  that  :*  tJiey 
cannot  Uck  us  on  the  field  of  act:ou,  can 
exhaust  us  m  manpower  as  well  ds  economi- 
cally. Then  what  shall  we  have  gained,  who 
in  all  the  lands  of  the  world  will  he'.p  Cncie 
Sam?  None,  and  what  is  more,  many  are 
now  chuckling  at  the  predicament  we  and 
ourselves  In.  Better  try  some  sane  and  level 
diplomacy:  bluff  and  display  of  arms  do  not 
seem  to  get  us  anywhere. 

In  the  meantime,  may  we  all  offer  fervent 
prayers  for  our  bewildered,  fearless  forces, 
who  have  been  surrounded  in  an  unknown 
land,  by  fighters  that  spring  up.  in  front, 
rear,  and  both  sides,  in  numbers  they  cannot 
stop.  It  is  a  tragic  fate  that  has  befallen 
our  soldiers,  because  of  stupidity  or  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  swivel-chair 
leaders. 


Addrtsi  of  Hon.  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.aRKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  mlssc.i;ei 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18.  1050 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permi.ssion  to  ext^end  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  herewith  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Boyle.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Comnutiee.  delivered  a:  the 
national  commui.ee  dinner  m  New  York 
City  on  December  12.  1950: 

We  sre  meeting  tonight  at  a  serious  and 
solemn  hour.  At  this  moment  our  Armed 
Forces  with  the  forces  of  other  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  are  fighting  heroically. 

Because  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake  we  do  not  meet  solely  as  partisan 
members  of  a  political  party.  Instead  we 
gather  together  as  Americans  to  jcln  hands 
with  .^11  other  Americans  to  pray — to  work- 
to  fight  for  the  security  of  our  country. 

Your  meeting  in  this  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  unity  Is  a  tribute  to  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  our  great  President, 
Hrtrry  S    Tniman. 

He  has  the  courage,  determination,  and 
the  will  to  confront  the  dangerous  forces 
that  would  seek  to  destroy  us.  I  know  that 
all  patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal sfBllatlons.  will  Join  together  to  coop- 
erate with  blm. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  need  con- 
tinuous and  outspoken  support  from  all 
loyal  Americans  for  the  steps  which  must 
be  taken. 

The  danirer  to  otir  security  has  been  grow- 
ing tncreaainely  clear  as  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom drive  relentlessly  on. 

Thus  we  gather,  not  to  oelabrata.  not  to 
achieve  political  alms,  not  as  representa- 
tives of  any  (partisan  group,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans Who  are  concerned  about  the  problems 
which  confront  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

I  know  the  feelings  with  which  thousands 
of  families.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
bava  waited  for  news  of  their  loved  ones. 
Tbay  hava  been  fighting  to  win  for  lu  ths 
right  to  live  In  security  and  peace. 

L  too,  know  these  faallngs. 

We  must  all  be  worthy  of  the  sacr! fires 
that  are  being  mitde  for  us.  We  .are  wor'hv 
when  wa  stick  to  our  )obs.  We  sre  worthy 
when  our  farmer*,  workng  men  ami  women, 
in  fact,  every  c  itiaen.  puts  in  the  pro:luc-tlve 
anasitj  which  has  mude  the  United  States 
the  greatest  Nation  In  history. 


Today,  civlUaatlon  wavers  between  a  bet- 
ter ,ife  than  we  have  ever  known,  or  a  world 
of  total  .slavery.  As  we  stand  at  this  cross- 
road let  us  realize  that  the  battle  for  the 
survival  of  democracy  will  net  of  Itself  be 
res'  :ved.  This  strtiggle  for  the  world,  now 
being  waged,  is  a  contest  to  the  finish,  be- 
cause 'he  tr.umph  of  brral  aggression 
would  spell  the  doom  of  freedom. 

In  this  battle  for  life.  lets  look  up  with 
cotLfidence  to  what  we  have,  and  to  our  ca- 
pacity for  engineering  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil. 

Not  nutny  decades  ba'^k  the  founders  of 
thii  Nation  reaciied  above  the  rule  if  *vranny 
and  with  divine  guidance  brought  down  a 
segment  of  that  pxjwer  Irwm  above — and  ^ave 
to  mail  the  power  to  rule  himself. 

Thev  gave  vitality  to  the  thoughts  cf  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen.  They  .aur.ched  de- 
mocracy— oy  a.stuu'.ng  a  go-ernment  which 
derived  us  right  fr  ni  the  consent  oi  *he  20V- 
emed.  in  so  doing  we  rerognized  that  man — 
the  indiv:ciuai  man — was  ^Irst.  and  'hat  the 
state  existed  but  to  protect  his  rights.  We 
openly  acxnowiedced  'hat  man  was  trreater 
than  the  state — oecau.se  the  state  has  no 
Immortal  soul. 

This  Is  the  hour  m  which  we  proudly  point 
to  our  heritage  as  Americans.  Th<«e  who 
pioneered  this  great  Nat  if  n  wea-e  rfaay  and 
veiling  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  good  jf 
the  Nation  and  its  :>eople.  In  the  same  way, 
we  in  our  generation  must  meet  whate'.  er  de- 
mands are  made  upon  us  lor  the  sake  of  oar 
country. 

No  sacrifice  will  be  too  great  far  patr:otlc 
citizens  to  make  fcr  -he  security  .;f  the  Na- 
uon.  When  the  security  oi  this  Nation  is  at 
stake,  there  is  no  time  for  partisan  politics. 

Patriotism  mtist  ccme  beiore  politics  and 
be:  ore  prof.ts. 

The  hour  has  passed  when  men  may  think 
in  terms  oi  pettiness.  Selfisnneas.  envy,  and 
greed  must  nut  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  of 
mankind  if  we  are  lo  save  Amenca.  preserve 
our  freedom,  and  give  hope  to  a  siftggering 
world. 

Now.  niore  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 
the  need  is  for  steady  nerves — for  .-esolute 
purpose,  for  calmnei.s  of  jiidgmeut  ana  hrm- 
ncss  of  action.  Above  ail,  we  need  tk  siiigle- 
imuded  unity  in  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve our  national  integrity  and  our  way  of 
life  against  any  attack. 

Certainly  we  must  refuse  to  listen  now  to 
the  slirlll  voices  of  discontent  and  disumty. 
Those  mdlviduals  who  seek  to  sow  distrust 
and  to  divide  us  should  feel  the  full  weight 
of  public  condemnation. 

I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  plain  speak- 
ing about  the  small  group  whose  words  are 
aimed  to  divide  our  country  in  time  oi  peril. 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  will  rise 
up  in  wrath  against  these  narrow  selfish  men 
who  put  partisan  advantage  ahead  of  ths 
safety  of  their  country. 

While  politics  in  a  partisan  sense  is  out — 
pclitlcs  m  the  lilghest  meaning  of  patriotism 
and  BKTvice  to  mankind  should  be  continued 
and  advanoad. 

The  DemtKTatlc  Party  will  hold  Intact  the 
progre«*  we  have  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rtrmers.  wnrkerR.   buslneaa   and   professional 

men  and  women,  and  for  all  tht  people  of 
this  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to  be 
the  party  of  the  people  as  it  has  been  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  as  it  has 
advanced  under  tiie  stirring  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  PYanklln  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Tttiman  But.  In  so  doing,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  cooperate  with  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Let  no  one  outside  of  the  United  .States  be 
misled  by  the  clamor  of  our  election  cam- 
pui,;ns  int<i  thinking  that  .Americans  are  so 
divided  that  they  cannot  unite  for  the  secu- 
rity ol  our  Nation. 


When  the  votes  are  counted,  both  xldea. 
Denx>crat£  and  BepubUcans.  take  their  gains 
and  ;.>ssi»s  :v.  licr.^rriance  w.th  the  will  at 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

Totalitarian  dlctaica^  who  make  s  farce 
of  elections  by  forcmK  their  subjected  pec.ple 
tc  VI  t^  as  they  are  told,  find  it  dlfBcult  to 
unde.'-^t.incl  .",■  w  fre*  pe'.pie  rr.ay  v.  -e  ti.:.i.nst 
a  man  and  yet.  when  he  ts  elected,  support 
him.  These  aictatcrs  miss  the  whole  xnnnt 
of  democracy  They  underestimate  the  hid- 
den wells  of  strength  that  feed  life  and  cour- 
age to  our  people. 

I  believe  each  of  cur  two  great  parties  has 
an  important  par:  to  play  m  mainia.ning 
our  free  way  of  lue  m  the.se  times. 

That  is  why  I  Intend  to  stick  to  my  Job 
as  chairman  of  the  Deniocratlc  National 
Committee. 

I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  make 
sure  that  democracy  works  at  home  while 
the  free  world  .ooks  to  the  United  State*  to 
help   br: ng  victory  and  peace. 

The  fundamental  issue  of  the  mcment.  the 
fluht  between  freedom  and  Communist  slav- 
ery, IS  part  of  the  continuous  proirreps  in  the 
government  of  men.  In  this  fight,  ur  coun- 
try— by  the  grace  of  God — stands  a  free, 
pr'..sperous.  ai.d  strong  Nation. 

This  is  an  hour  m  which  men  with  firm 
cnr.ncrlonc  renew  theli  fcelitf  lu  the  demo- 
cat  ic  way  of  life — ndeed,  in  their  faith  in 
Almighty  God.  The  faith  of  our  fathers 
must  be  found  in  cur  h€»arts.  in  our  minds 
and  souls,  as  we  stand  steadfast  today  in 
support  oi  our  readers. 

\b  America  has  no  de&ire  tor  one  inch  at 
territory — as  we  fight  t-o  preserve  the  de- 
cency of  mankind  and  the  freedom  at  the 
world — so,  we  who  are  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  nc  desire  far  partisan  po- 
litical advantage,  at,  we  >oin  hands  with  loyal 
Republicans  to  give  to  America  iu  greatest 
strength. 

If  we  will  stand  as  loyal  Americans,  we 
can  survive  the  temfic  ordeal  wnich  faces 
tis.  And.  when  the  clouds  ol  the  crisis 
have  cleared  .Hway,  we  will  continue  to  have 
the  right  and  privilege  of  perpetaatlng  a 
government  which  will  be  the  serT-Hnt  of 
the  people.  That  is  made  possible  by  our 
traditional    two-party   system. 

We  .'^aiize  that  no  nation  ever  had  greater 
re«pinsibiii;y  i;:.'  the  luture  of  the  world. 
American  democracy  is  the  hope  ot  tiie  world. 
If  the  lU'ht  of  freedom  wc-e  to  be  extin- 
guished here,  future  generations  would  know 
only  slavery  Accordingly  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  is  ours  let  us, 
Americans,  all  Americans,  go  forward  with 
unity  of   purpose. 

Let  us  not  leave  to  the  future  a  task  which 
we  ourselves  must  lace.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish this  end  It  cannot  be  done  by  mere 
f»»eble  words  or  petty  bickering.  It  rannot 
be  won  bv  indifference.  It  cannot  be  achieved 
by  deleaatina  the  task  to  s<impf)ne  else 

It  can  only  be  earned  by  constant,  posi- 
tive, individual  action  on  the  part  of  each 
of  us.  working  together 

Without  this  approach  we  struggle  In 
vain,  because  the  -rfn^th  of  policy,  the 
power  of  Govornmt:.'  .'.  c  .f  i?  only  as  strong 
or  a>  weak  nit  voni  nr.d  I  mnke  :' 

Thif  vear  !r  'he  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversarv  of  the  "ie^tlon  of  Thomftn  Jef- 
ierson  lu  President  of  Uie  United  State*  As 
Democrnt*  we  r«in  take  justifiable  pride  in 
the  fact  thai  he  loundtd  the  UemK-ratlc 
Party.  We  run  t.ake  piide  in  keepniii  our 
party  strong  and  vi^'orotu  We  can  be  proud 
ot  the  Democratic  program  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  nl  America. 

America  will  win  through  thu  period  of 
danger.  I  pray  God  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  the  biessini^s  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity will  be  made  secure  to  every  person 
In  this  land,  and  when  the  bountllul  pro- 
duction  of   all    the   great    hidusirles   of   tha 
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varld  wtll  be  fullT  *vftlteM»  for  th«  p*«c«ful 
•tfvaneeiuent  uX  mankliMl  inrtfd  of  (or  d«<- 
■tnietkw. 

These  are  otir  objectives.  I  ask  sll  Am#r- 
•nuas  to  Join  with  us  tonu^ht  in  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "Let  ua 
unite  with  one  heart  snd  one  mind." 


Ohio  Vote  Law  Needs  Clarification 


IN  THE  HOUSE   )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiitN  1  .\  I  IVES 

Mor.dav.  December  18.  1950 

Mr  HUBER  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
extreme  privilege  to  join  this  august 
body  In  a  time  of  great  national  emer- 
gency. And  to  have  shared  in  the  de- 
liberations and  decisions  which  enabled 
American  arms  to  emerge  victorious  in 
World  War  II  has  Ijeen  a  matter  of  great 
personal  satisfaction. 

Because  it  now  appears  that  my  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
Congressional  District  may  be  temporar- 
ily interrupted  by  the  irregularities  be- 
clouding a  clear-cut  decision  in  that  dis- 
tricts 1960  ttocUooc  I  take  occasion  to- 
day  to  npnm  my  de^p  regret  that  such 
an  interruption  should  occur  when  thi« 
NftUao  It  lactd  with  crisis  of  even  sreat- 
tr  unWBfir. 

I  Mpresft  th«  belief  that  lhl«  c^ftMtlon 
ot  Mnrtce  will  tm  only  temporary  and  of 
•hort  duration,  (or  th«  Immm  hM  y«t  io 
to  jjliniiBirt  Th«  tlMilM  Ift  th§ 
Wsunnnth  Ohio  dtatilM  it  tmlif  •oo« 
tffl.  Aod  bffort  A  fliMl  HiUflMlioH 
IMM  fefMi  aadt,  tiMrouKh  and  t«h*ufli«<t 
teVMUtftttoB  of  tiM  (f  rtgularlti**  «lilwrt 
Will  h«v«  bMii  MMkidid  by  two  «om* 

Tht  eenlMl  te  mr  dlttrlet  la  bMod  upon 

patently  lllrual  proceduraa  on  th«  part 
of  several  county  election  boards  and  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  In  ignoring  the 
clear  mandate  of  the  Ohio  Cor.stitutlon 
on  the  equitable  rotation  of  the  names 
of  candidates  on  an  election  txallot. 

Attention  of  the  Houie  committees 
was  brought  to  bear  on  these  irregulari- 
ties becau.se  of  the  contention  of  the  Ohio 
State  Supreme  Court  that  it  does  not 
have  jurisdiction,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
clear-cut  violation  of  the  State  consti- 
tution. l)ecause  the  contest  relates  to  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Studies  of  several  competent  and  na- 
tionally known  election  analysUi  show 
plainly  that  the  positional  disadvantage 
suffered  by  this  contestant  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  outcome  of  voting 
in  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  District. 

My  confidence  that  I  shall  soon  return 
to  your  midst  Ls  based  upon  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
American  and  my  confidence  that  the 
citizens  of  my  district  will  want  to  see 
their  representative  to  this  Ixxly  selected 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basi.'?  in  accord- 
ance With  the  rules  of  the  same. 


I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  several  new.spaper  items  that 
explain  the  illegal  rotation  of  bal- 
lots that  occurred  in  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District: 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ot  December 
8.  1Q50I 

Ohio  Von  Law  Nexds  CLAaincsTiON 

(By  Clem  Thompson) 

Washiwotow — A  strange  flaw  in  the  work- 
tnKs  of  the  Massachusetts  ballot  in  Ohio  has 
Just  been  revealed  by  the  defeat  of  Repre- 
sentative Walter  B  Hubes,  Akron  Democrat, 
and  his  protest  of  the  election.  Certainly,  as 
the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  has  pointed  out. 
It  calls  f(3r  clarification  of  procedure  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  Worse  than  that.  It  ap- 
pears to  this  correspondent,  after  careful 
study  of  the  figures,  that  Representative 
HuEXB  was  defeated  and  William  H.  Athes. 
Republican,  was  elected  only  because  of  the 
flaw  In  the  use  of  the  ballot. 

It  arose  this  way:  The  new  constitutional 
amendment  adopting  the  Massachusetts  bal- 
lot for  Ohio,  provided  for  rotation  of  the 
names  of  candidates  for  an  office  on  the 
ballot.  It  declared  that  each  should  be  at 
the  top  of  this  group  "substantially  an  equal 
number  of  times." 

But  suppose  you  have  eight  men  running 
for  State  representatives  and  three  for  Con- 
gress, as  was  the  case  in  Summit  County. 
When  you  print  your  ballots,  how  do  you 
rotate  the  names  of  each  office?  They  took 
the  matter  to  Ohio's  secretary  of  state. 
Charles  F   Sweeney 

Mr  Sweene/  searched  the  law  and  came 
upon  Ohio  478A-eO  dealing  with  primary  elec- 
tions This  provMad  that  the  number  of 
bnllou  tn  be  prtntvd  should  be  divided  by 
the  largest  numtxvr  of  eandtdates  {itr  any  one 
oAee  and  that  the  quotient  wftiid  be  the 
ftUMbef  of  hmtUiut  printed  in  ea«>i  Mrtee 

t»^t  tt  thu  way  OummM  Ooun'y  was  Ut 
tm  400  *itM,u  of  featloM    ft  had  «t|ht  eaitdl* 

dMtee   luf   muts  lilfeMrttsMv      DltldO  fOO 
if  •  and  fmtt  MMMM  le  71 
Ttiat  m«gna  mat  M  four  t\fi  Mrlea  nt  71 

bM  i4t«   A    if'if   Htare    repreMMta* 

tivk,   ^   .....  .,L.  «t  the  lop  III  tbe  lut  for  that 

eftl«e  On  the  nest  series  he  would  Ro  t^ 
the  lK»tt<mi  Candidate  ■  would  move  up 
to  the  top,  and  to  on.  ■aeto  of  the  eight 
would  be  at  the  top  an  equal  number  of 
times. 

But  what  about  t  v  three  running  for 
Congress?  Well,  every  cl.ne  they  stopped  the 
press  to  change  the  list  for  State  representa- 
tive, they  also  changed  the  candidates  for 
Congress. 

Taey  made  eight  different  press  runs  on 
the  ballot,  as  we  saw  above.  But  you  cant 
divide  three  into  eight  and  come  out  even. 
So  In  Summit  County  one  candidate  for 
Congress  was  at  the  top  three  times,  another 
was  at  the  top  three  times.  What  difference 
did  that  make?     You  will  see. 

Lorain  County.  In  the  same  congressional 
district,  has  voting  machines.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  rotate  all  candidates  evenly. 
But  Lorain  followed  the  same  system  at  Sum- 
mit. It  worked  out  even  worse.  Lorain's 
largest  number  of  candidates  for  any  office 
was  four.  Its  machines,  therefore,  were  set 
up  In  four  series — a  different  candidate  for 
State  representative  at  the  top  for  each 
series. 

Again  you  cannot  divide  three  Into  four 
and  come  out  even.  So  one  candidate  for 
Congress  was  at  the  top  twice  out  of  every 
four  machines.  This  was  Atrzs.  Another 
was  there  once.  Robert  G.  Brenneman,  Inde- 
pendent. The  third  was  also  there  once, 
Hltbcr. 

Because  Lorain  County  has  voting  ma- 
chines, figures  are  available  there  to  show 


how  each  candidate  ran  when  in  each  peti- 
tion Presumably  the  same  effects  were  felt 
In  the  other  three  counties  of  the  congres- 
sional district,  where  paper  ballots  were  used. 

Keep  in  mind  that  In  the  rate  for  Con- 
gressman Atres  was  at  the  top  74  times  in 
Lorain  County,  second  37  times,  third  37 
times.  HtTBXR  wns  the  top  3/  times,  second 
37  times,  and  third  74  times. 

An  independent.  Robert  Brenneman.  vir- 
tually unknown,  was  at  the  top  37  times, 
second  74  times,  third  37  times.  We'll  Ignore 
htm  from  now  on  except  to  point  cut  that 
when  he  was  at  the  top  he  got  an  average  of 
31  votes:  when  he  was  at  the  bottom,  he  got 
an  average  of  4.  He  Illustrates  that  posi- 
tion plainly  drew  votes. 

Strangely,  however,  troth  Hcber  and 
Atres  ran  better  when  their  names  were 
second  on  the  list  than  when  first.  Only 
third  place  apparently  was  coatly. 

When  listed  flrst.  Aters  got  an  average  of 
148  votes;  when  second.  156  votes;  when 
third.    92. 

HuEER  got.  when  flrst.  126;  when  second. 
137;    flrst.  73. 

Now  each  of  them  should  have  been  in 
each  position  49  times.  Suppose  we  shift 
them  about  to  come  out  that  way.  Here, 
admittedly,  we  run  into  speculation.  We 
presume,  for  instance,  that  If  you  take  a 
man  out  of  top  position  and  put  him  in  third, 
he  will  then  get  the  vote  which  he  actually 
averaged  when  In  third  position. 

At  the  election  Aters  was  actually  in  first 
position  74  times.  To  cut  him  down  to  49, 
we  shift  him  from  flrst  to  second  12  timee 
and  from  flrst  to  third  13  times. 

On  a  shift,  first  to  second,  he  gains  8  votes 
to  the  precinct  or  tffl  On  the  shift,  flrst  to 
third,  he  lottes  fl73      His  net  loss  Is  .'»79 

Leave  Hv«n  laet  40  time*  Shift,  him  to 
•eeond  13  time*  Me  galne  7t|  vote*.  Iblft 
tarn  to  nrst  la  timee,  Me  cam*  aacrtlier  <N 
vole*.    HU  net  yaln  le  1,404  vote*, 

AvMe'  \*m  and  Mi/eM«  Mtn.  edded.  total 
1,N0  nwm  toH  the  rtmiwi  ty  iMi  v»m. 
rreeumatoly,  then,  if  eMk  iMiidaig  had  heeii 
in  Men  plaee  an  eiiual  hUMier  el  ttmee, 
■VMI  VOttld  heve  won  hf  M  vote* 

Ahd  that  Mdiu«tm«n(  is  (or  Lorain  County 
alone  PresumalWy  it  stiould  itie  mtO*  tot 
the  other  three  counties  also. 

HcBca  priiicsteu  to  Chios  flaeretary  of 
State  against  certifying  the  eleetlon  Of 
AYKks,  oi.  as  the  election  was  Ulegal 

because  c.  es'  names  did  not  head  the 

list  In  subsiaiiiully  an  equal  number  of 
times.  His  protest,  however,  was  Ignored  and 
Atres'  certificate  filed  here  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  Monday 

Hcber  has  said  he  will  protest  to  the  House 
against  the  seating  of  Aters.  a  process  that 
requires  7  or  8  months,  at  least,  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  last  unseating  was  In  a  New 
Hampshire  election  In  1939.  oi  grounds  of 
error  In  the  count. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  protest.  It  seema 
clear  that  Ohio  had  better  clarify  Its  law. 

(From  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  of 

November  22.  1950 1 

Behind  the  Front  Page 

(B"  Robert  H.  Stopher  and  James  S.  Jackson) 

BALLOT 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  Representa- 
tive Walter  B.  Hxjber  s  demand  for  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  November  7 
election  In  the  Fourteenth  District,  the  legis- 
lature can  be  expected  to  plug  a  loophole  In 
the  States  election  laws  which  Huber  s  pro- 
ti.st  has  revealed. 

Besides  asking  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections  to  p-obe  the  Fourteenth  DUtrlct 
vote,  the  Akron  Democrat  has  asked  the  .sec- 
retary of  state  to  order  another  election  hers 
a-d  meanwhile  to  hold  up  certlflcauon  of 
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Wm-LAM  H    ATs-'ji  aj  Congress- 
man-elect. 

BDaaa'R  protest  is  based  on  the  Tact  that  In 
all  four  counUes  ta  the  dtstrict  his  name 
appeared  tn  the  bottom  position  on  the  ballot 
than  It  was  at  the  top. 

tram  the  nere«ary  ttf  etate 
followed  b7  hoards  of  alaetlima  and 
banot  printers  tn  all  four  counties.  '  An  In- 
teresting coincidence,  by  the  way.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  ballots  for  Summit  and  Pmtage 
Ccuntles  were  printed  by  Craftsman  Press, 
a  company  in  whl<-h  Democratic  Chairman 
Clarrace  K    Mots  has  an  Interest.) 

The  tnstructlons  were  based  on  the  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  law  f4785-a0)  which  preaerlbes 
the  method  of  rotating  candidates'  names  on 
th.j  ballot  in  a  primary  election.  This  sec- 
tion say5: 

•*The  names  of  candidates  on  all  such  pri- 
ma^ ballots  shall  be  printed  in  rotation. 
The  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  printed 
shall  be  divided  by  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  whose  names  have  betn  duly  pre- 
sented for  any  office  and  not  withdrawn,  and 
the  qxiotlent  shall  be  the  number  of  ballots 
tn  each  series  of  ballots  to  t>e  printed  as 
followB: 

"The  names  of  candidates  shall  be  ar- 
In  flIphaheCleal  order  and  the  flrst 
of  ballots  prhited:  then  the  first  name 
i^II  t>e  placed  last  and  the  next  series 
printed,  so  shall  the  process  be  repeated  untU 
aach  name  shall  have  been  printed  first. 

"The  ballots  shall  then  be  combined  In 
tablets  by  collecting  on*  from  each  series  of 
halkMi  In  regiMar  order,  and  so  repeating. 
•O  ttMt  no  two  of  the  sama  order  of  names 
■Lall  be  together  " 

MOW  rr  WQRKxs 
In  Summit  Couoty.  tha  wbola  ttlMiber  of 
<beeiM  ef  >  hadele  to  he  priated  was  400. 
_  11w  jPoitail   IMMlMMf  of   pemaswhoae 

•MM^^laaa  sa4  f^tie  Bmbmis>£1^ 

divided  »f  I  foee  • 
ef  Tf— 4lio  wilMiir  of  MdWte  Ut 

Afnr  1i  (Mf  4  WiHIgH  Of  H) 

.''(•led,  «;••  i'lf"  ' 
f  Candida'*  A  1  i      i  «  nwntnutuf 
m».  1  to  the  hoet««  ef  the  Ii«c    At  the 

•au «>  the  name  of  WnxuM  R.  Arase 

was  muvcd  to  lue  bottom  In  the  Concresi  Uat. 

Altar  7S  mors  bailou  had  haea  pnsMd. 
the  press  a«ain  was  stopped.  CaadMMe  B 
for  dtata  reprassntativs  was  moTsd  to  the 
>ettom  and  at  the  same  time  the  nam*  of 
Robert  O.  Brenneman  was  moved  to  the  bot- 
tom m  the  Congress  list. 

This  process  ^.~a  repeated  until  all  eight 
candidates  for  State  representative  had  had 
an  equal  number  of  turns  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  But  ATRxa.  who  started  out  at  Oie  top 
of  the  Congress  list,  occupied  the  No.  1 
position  In  three  of  the  e.ght  series — that  is. 
on  three-eighths  of  all  the  ballots  printed. 

Brenneman  also  was  at  the  top  through 
three  series,  but  Httbzr.  starting  out  at  the 
bottom,  was  No.  1  in  only  two  series  or  on 
one-fourth  of  the  ballots. 

In  Portage.  Biedlna.  and  Lorain  Counties — 
where  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  d:fflc-.;-v 
In  reconciling  three  congresaional  candidaxes 
with  four  candidates  for  State  representa- 
tive— the  disadvantage  to  Huber  was  greater. 
In  those  counties  his  name  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list  cne  time  out  of  four.  In  the  »»«*^*i1»» 
once,  and  at  the  bottom  twice.  Araaa  waa 
at  the  top  twice,  in  the  middle  once,  and  at 
the  bottom  once. 

COWSTITUTIOW 

The  new  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  Massachusetts  tuillot  says  can- 
dMeOsa  oaaasa  shall  be  rotated  so  that  each 
appears  tn  every  position  "substantially  an 
equal  number  of  times." 


R  T'^rp-  -he  secretary  cf  stale  chcse  to 
fc     •  .r  ••ructtcns  to  election  boards  oa 

tjbe  rr.'jre  specllic  statute  which  foeerrs  pri- 
mary elections. 

Whether  Htraoi  wins  or  loaae  on  hla  pro- 
test, the  new  legislature  ts  nk^  to  revlae 
the  law  to  present  future  arguments  ahont 
rotation. 

It  may  be  ne^^easary — In  order  to  have 
names  rotated  evenly  In  all  conteats — to  put 
baUota  thrtMgh  the  prlntlns  praas  twice, 
maybe  three  times.  This,  s  printer  esthnates. 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  ballots  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

Nora. — /  special  cantiewkiiisl  election — 
in  tiM  event  Hcaoi  mrrasdi  In  invalidating 
ATRES'  Victory — would  cost  lietween  »«0.0CO 
and  470  000. 


Oflldsl' 


ATaE.0.  W:ll;ak  H a2.3Btai.343  :  10.711 

BrvniMTBan.  Rorwrt  Cj  l  IC   in  «2 

Hcaaa,  WA1.TER  B ;7l.*i'vi<.  ^^  I    ».ws 


>f<»'l:na 
Liorau!  Portsi^   (coiin- 


Johcny  Moore,  Colbiftoa,  Saw  First  Flight 


'.•er  frlMllM 
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HON.  HERBEKT  C.  BONNER 

T    N'  ,«>TH    '  •H<  ■  :.N'< 

n«  THE  HO'  .?E  '  r  RE?REgE>-T*.T:VES 

Mmtiay,  December  18.  1950 
Ur     BO^i^:Tr      Mr     rnenkpr      i-dfr 

lepye   to  "tf'  r]    mv    :fmi>'<5    ;r.    "h"    Prr. 

099.    I    \V        •'''     ■*'.'^     f-.j,.rr    V-     r,c-|.   :;,iij>Fj' 

•rtldlo  hv  A  ,'■'■'  <  H",*?, 

ne  n    '  ■    •  •  ■  ' 

Heppenaa  -  -  i.  ■,  Ki*  u^v.. 
iWMH  9t  BHMMtr  17,  MOI,  vMlf  ftim>« 
Mf  fTMi  ilM  (dion  cf  llM  WMiHy  freed  pnnde, 
vae  amooed  M  the  etonr  Wtlhw  Wr>«ni  ua4 
bun. 

(n  tha  Wnghi  hrethere'  samp  ««>  «  wsii. 
supplied  fciv.r  1  ■  «»a  a  hah  ided 
with  ene.  he,  .g  >'  n.ai.-,  egpi  pnt  a  mutt^ 
t toning  look  on  tue  youth  «  faae.  Pntnttng 
to  a  oouple  of  chickens  scratching  m  th* 
sand  near  the  kitchen  dO(V,  WUbur  report- 
edly said 

See  that  Uttle  black  hen  out  there''  She 
lays  tix  eggs  every  day.  That  Is  why  we 
have  such  a  gtx>d  supply  of  them." 

Then  Wilbur  returned  to  a  queer-looking 
object  on  a  single  track  nearby  where  his 
brother  OrvUle  was  doing  some  last-minute 
in.spection  before  they  started  the  engine 
which  started  the-  propellers  to  spinning. 
In  the  meantime,  some  men  from  -.he  life- 
savmg  station  over  on  the  beach  had  arrived. 
One  of  them  was  standing  near  a  camera 
whici:  the  IT-year-old  Ixay  liad  nouced  one 
of  the  flying-machine  men  had  set  up  a 
few  moments  jjrevtously. 

As  the  engine  on  the  plane  Increased,  one 
of  the  men  (Orviliei  climbed  aboard  and 
lay  flat  on  his  stomach  and  me  eiiijine  :r.- 
creased  mcire.  There  was  a  man  at  eitrser 
end  of  the  machines  wiags.  A  third  i>erson 
cut  a  line  which  had  the  thing  anchored  and 
It  moved  down  the  one  track  rail  increasing 
speed  as  it  went.  As  It  neared  the  end  of 
the  rail  the  thing  left  the  grcund  and  :jt  12 
seconds  it  was  m  the  air — not  very  far  from 
the  ground,  but  m  tne  air. 

Johnny  Moore,  that  was  the  IT-ye&r-old 
boy's  name,  had  seen  these  same  two  men 
on  several  occasions.  especiiUly  the  previ- 
ous  year,   flying   their   giant   kites,  seme   of 


which  he  had  fceeii  icld  were  Urge  e;^cugh 
to  haul  a  person  Into  the  air.  But  on  tfaaa 
Decer-.ber  m<7mlsg.  47  jtatm  afo  eoae  next 

watched  with  great  ir.r»r<^-  -i^'  noa  a  klfea. 
It  was  a  glider  with  prr# :.-?-=  ^  -  "thSag  Hke 
the  propellers  of  th-  ^  ;  ^  - -:  .  t-  -r'-a 
he  had  seen.  And  ... e  .-;...:  :  .i  '  ur.der 
Its  own  power 

If  Johnny  Mocare  was  amaaad  at  tee  story 
about  the  ben  which  laid  shi  eQi  dally,  he 
was  even  niare  suipilasd.  aBd 
shouting  men.  that  the  ftTing 
taken  off  under  Its  own  power, 
the  little  grcup  of  men 
together  after  the  first  take-off  that  Jolmny 
Moore  Is  credited  with  sayti^  "X>anged  tf  she 
haint  flew." 

Today.  47  yeers  later  coose  Shinday.  Johasy 
Moore,  only  Uving  witness  of  that  first  fligfat. 
will  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  anmw!  drat 
night  celein^tlon  which  Maj.  AI  wmiams 
has  arranged  for  Stmday  naomlns  at  the  rrf^t 
Wright  Memorial  atop  Kill  Devil  HUl.  Later 
Johnny  Mocnv  and  his  wife.  Cliloe.  who  llva 
on  neartjy  Collngtoa  IsUad — will  be  guests 
at  the  anntial  flrst  flhUM  aBniversary  banquet 
In  the  CttoUnl&n  Hotel  dining  room. 


My  America 
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HON  GERALD  R.  FORD.  JR. 

t,.    .     .,  r  vr  i   /  '}■»    •     ;.')«-')•  rrt:  ■■'  ■    '.f      SA    •  \ .    > 

f  •f-rrfTifser    J 3     i  .    n,y    «-■ '  imwitoi*    j-r.r*) 

'  1  (■«..'    ■ . ?    ti..»  I , y        ■  ,,'«  1. 4    '  1  I '    tji  1 .1  j<i'- 

'  ;    r     S..      .  ,i..-;      f      .         i.f     ',«-!,!  nr     f,f      ll,      T-r- 

Vll.*i  l.AWc   1^1,  4CCli    U.lfi    (niuni.'i    aivl    thr 

otM^rvatlona  •MtlOint^i  thcr       /f  :<    \ 


II. i  .  .>\r  ,:  A.-,  s  \mi\    r  m.  ;tnu:iu; 

B       H.v.-"     p.  •  '-! 

Much  as  !f  m..-  rr"  if  •:,»•  '^-ndW 
of  the  Achesons  «r,  i  ^i.«'..'  r.roUiCaDy 
raged  champions.  I  .  <  k  r  •  .►.«  neat  session 
of  Congress  to  be  t..e  '"<-- aminlapmt  sett^^ 
that  has  been  stager,  i.  Capitol  WOl  since 
the  boys  first  voted  thems*.';-  es  panalaBa. 

Personally  I  think  a  little  eameet  natlaoal 
introspection  wUl  be  good  for  our  sotils. 

The  stlmtiUis  for  n.  of  course,  came  out  of 
the  November  election  results 

Analysta  with  more  womaa'i  Inrultlcm 
than  I've  got  h-ive  read  all  sort-s  of  meanings 
into  those  result*.  Some  say  the  voters 
plumped  ior  a  more  isolationist  foreign 
policy.  Some  sav  they  were  demanding  a 
more  belligerent  foreign  poller 

For  my  part.  I  don't  knew  what  the  voters 
were  clamonng  lor  Except  one  I  have 
a  pre'ty  good  idea  of  what  my  vote  was  in- 
tended to  mean,  so  :ar  ae  foreign  policy  is 
Cviiicerned. 

I  wasn  t  InsiEtmij  that  we  pull  out  of 
the  mternatlcua..  political  melee.  I  wasn't 
urgent  that  we  get  into  it  witn  a.i  4  feet  and 
raise  more  of  a  rumpus. 

2i4amly  I  was  suggesting  that  somebody 
undertake  to  nnd  out  wiiat  we  re  trying  to 
du  in  there. 

Alter  that  3  cleared  up.  maybe  hcw  we 
ought  to  go  aixjut  doing  it  will  be  mure 
obvious  than  it  has  been  up  to  date. 


r 
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I  tn«lj  frmnt  that  ttot  mntitxih  Innlni 
te  a  UtUe  \Mt»  to  te  pMirtat  to  apprl^  our- 
MlTW  of  tbm  object  or  tb«  (am*.    But  better 

Uto  ttk«a  DtTcr.  I  *1««7*  My- 

llM  f  nilrn  ineatmUtttkej  ot  Um  mancti- 
wn  of  tbm  la«t  ywtf  h*«  »•  puncb-xXrunk. 
W*  ctMB  StaUn.  ptoy  foouto  «ltb  Tito,  snub 
ftmaeo.  eoddl*  Mao  Tat-ttwc.  aoft  Map 
■ctea.  aeoM  Attlcc.  and  acutti*  Chlaac. 

W*  brMic  oar  backs  to  gain  jar^ac*  ta 
Wopa  aad  «•  ft^t  tt  atray  tn  AaU. 

We  »ii:p  »tt^  to  Kcirea  to  shoot  at  the 
Bt<te  anid  slup  atuff  to  RuaaU  for  the  fUds  to 
■boot  at  oa. 

Wc  wiMl  fortlcn  natioaa  bbokmt  to  build 
tbc  aet-up  thej  want  and  raformers  to  per- 
coada  tbaa  to  want  aoin«tlitac  tim. 

W  Mow  bot;  we  bk>w  cc:d;  we  Mow  luke- 
warm. Wban  mhiii  alaa  imoccupted.  we  )ust 
Mow. 

Wbat  rd  like  to  know  la  wbat  ^>ca  on 
here.  Arc  we  etnbarked  on  a  procram  of 
national  defeuM  or  world  eTiingeUsm  or 
what' 

It  mAkea  a  dJIerenc*  In  how  we  should 
dreaa  for  It. 

I  have  an  uxMasT  fcaUn«  that  Instead  of 
just  trying  to  (ct  aloikg  with  ether  natlcaa 
without  (ctUng  hurt  we  are  trrlng  to  make 
them  over.  And  that  strikes  :aae  as  biting 
off  a  ml^ty  Mg  piece  to  chew. 

I  have  auagtnnfls  a:t»out  aendlng  washed- 
up  Hew  Dealers  oteiaeaa  to  brlfce  the  Ore«ks 
and  other  nations  to  go  in  for  new  deallsm. 

I  qoeatlon  whether  wc  can  put  over  abrtiad 
social  reforms  wc  still  arent  sure  we  hare  at 
bungled  at  home. 

And  It's  debatabto  whether  taking  a  closer 
look  at  all  thaaa  acatterfun  enterprises 
tfrni^iid  be  called  reexamination.  The  record 
iBBt  dear  that  they  were  ever  examined  in 
the  first  place. 


Let's   Put  Fifit  Things   First 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRBSENTATTVEj 
Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  what  our 
Nation  needs  most  today  is  national 
unity — no  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals should  place  personal — or  party 
aggrandizement  alwve  national  welfare. 
My  thoughts  on  this  matter  are  best 
expressed  Ijy  an  editorial  under  the  Cfip- 
tion  •  Lets  put  first  things  first,"  whch 
appeared  m  the  Clarksburg  News. 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va  .  editor.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Rhavn.  on  December  14.  1950 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recoid.  I  include  the 
above-mentioned  editorial: 

UtT  8   Ptrr   KntoT   Thihos   Fiaer 

Prom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
right  down  to  Mr.  Avera^je  Ottzen.  the  time 
hm  come,  tt  asems  to  us.  to  put  first  things 
first  Nothing  m  the  frightful  picture  of 
world  affairs  U  quite  so  disheartening  as  the 
lack  of  unity  among  our  people 

8o  many  people,  both  among  the  leMlers 
in  government  and  those  In  private  life. 
■aam  to  be  pulling  not  only  tn  opposite  dl- 
reettons.  Inii  in  all  directions.  Our  Prissl- 
dent  has  caused  himself  to  be  lampooned  by 
what  are  bis  too  biunan.  too  outspoken  out- 
bursu.  His  firm  conviction  and  the  solemn 
resolve  of  alt  our  peopta  to  stand  unfllnrb- 
tngly  agaln::t  Bussian  aspaaston  u  the   is- 


sue which  coBMS  first.    In  that  aim  and  ob- 
jecUve  we  must  all  unite  quickly. 

Today  there  are  too  n\any  discordant. 
petty,  and  carping  notes,  too  many  who  cre- 
ate thatr  own  realltiea  out  of  second-hand 
knowledge  and  urge  their  own  course  of  ac- 
tion. Hurl  your  war  of  words  at  Stalin,  not 
at  American  leaders.  He  la  the  enemy,  not 
Acheson.  not  Truman,  not  MacArthur.  not 
McCarthy,  not  Johnson,  not  Marshall.  Let's 
back  our  leaders.  That  will  be  putting  tlrst 
things  first  in  a  grave  crisis. 


President  Gordon  Gray's  Inaugural 
Address 
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HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or   MOKTH   CABOUNA 

H*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV13 

Afondcy.  December  IS.  1950 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  inaugural 
address  of  President  Gordon  Gray,  of 
the  CorisoUdated  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  delivered  In  the 
coliseum  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege in  Raleigh.  N.  C  .  at  noon  Tue.sday. 
October  10,  at  final  exercises  of  the  3-day 
progran..  Exerci-ses  were  held  Sunday 
at  Womuns  College  at  Greensboro,  and 
Monday  at  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  address  is  as  follows; 

Unfortunately  the  management  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  today 
cannot  be  dictated  by  traditional  forms  and 
procedures  Some  of  the  easy  protections  of 
the  past  afforded  by  geography  principally 
are  not  now  with  us. 

It  seems  evident  that  no  longer  can  an  In- 
stitution of  learning  have  truly  cloistered 
halls.  Nor  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  vUlage. 

The  mechanical  gfenlua  of  man  has  been 
able  so  t.,  compress  time  and  shrink  space 
that  we  find  ourselves  all  world  citizens.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
from  Manteo  to  Murphy  mixht  easily,  except 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, be  domiciled  with  United  Nations  at 
Lake  Success  Insofar  as  the  Impact  of  world 
events  on  their  lives  la  concerned. 

Any  meaningful  reference  to  the  world  at 
this  moment  In  history  must  be  a  reference 
to  what  we  know  as  the  free  world,  for.  In- 
deed, there  are  two  worlds  living  physically 
If  not  peacefully  side  by  side. 

This  IS  the  principal  fact  of  life  which  un- 
happily must  serve  as  the  backdrop  for  all  of 
our  living,  planning,  hoping,  praying. 

It  la  vital  that  we  as  North  Carolinians  and 
as  Americans  have  an  awareness  of  our  na- 
tional obligations,  capacities,  and  commit- 
ments, as  well  as  those  on  the  State  and  local 
level.  Our  country  now  has  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstance attained  a  position  of  world  lead- 
ership which  expresses  Itself  In  military,  eco- 
nomic, ptjlltlcal,  spiritual,  and  psychological 
terms.  This  necessity  to  assume  leadership 
arises  not  only  out  of  our  great  physical  and 
human  resources  but  from  the  illimitable 
reserves  of  our  spirit  as  a  people  and  from 
our  growing  democratic  institutions  and 
forms  and  from  our  own  peculiar  cultures. 

While  we  recognize  that  our  Institutions 
and  cultures  have  made  us  great,  we  do  not 
seek  to  f<^ce  them  upon  any  other  people  of 
the  earth,  yet  they  continue  to  serve  as  the 
basis  lor  coura'  <;  and  determination  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 


We  must  preserve  them  as  the  hope  of  the 

tree  world. 

We  must  continue  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership,  which  means  that  we 
must  be  strong  economically.  We  must 
maintain  an  adequate  mUltary  posture  and 
assist  our  friends  in  building  up  their  mili- 
tary strength  in  an  effort  to  deter  aggression 
and  avoid  the  immeasurable  consequences 
of  a  world  war  III.  Our  diplomatic  lesuler- 
shlp  must  be  sound  and  Just  and  our  eco- 
nomic statesmanahlp  enlightened. 

We  must  communicate  to  the  free  people 
of  the  world  and  to  those  who  aspire  to  be- 
come free  the  meaning  of  the  democratic 
dream;  we  must  make  clear  that  it  is  our 
desire  that  the  democratic  dream  be  not 
Just  an  Idea,  but  a  way  of  life. 

This  leadership  must  be  firm  and  yet  muat 
be  sensible.  We  should  at  all  times  appraise 
our  commitments  and  assess  them  against 
our  capabUltles,  for  to  ovwcommlt  would 
present  the  tragedy  of  wesJtneas  born  of  at- 
tempting to  share  our  strength. 

Americans  and  southerners  and  North 
Carolinians  must  understand  these  things. 
Por  the  reason  that  the  world  as  we  know 
It  U  divided  against  Itself,  It  is  vital  that 
the  elements  of  the  free  half  of  the  world 
move  toward  the  basis  of  mutual  trust  and 
help.  We  must  understand  one  another, 
but  we  must  also  Interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Other  generations  have  faced  other  tlireats 
from  totalitarianism  of  various  sorts.  The 
crucial  fact  of  our  time  Is  that  there  are  now 
two  worlds — one  dominated  by  communism 
and  the  other  led  by  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

There  should  no  longer  l>e  any  question 
In  the  minds  of  any  of  those  who  believe  In 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  In  what 
we  know  as  freedom  that  communism  la  an 
enemy  of  both.  Indeed,  It  should  be  clear 
to  those  with  open  minds  that  communism 
Is  committed  to  the  denial  of  both,  as  well 
as  to  the  extinguishment  of  religion  except 
where  expediency  dictates  a  certain  amount 
of  lip  service  to  religion. 

Recent  events  have  Indicated  that,  where 
subversion  and  Infiltration  do  not  promise 
success  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  time 
table,  then  there  will  be  Soviet  encourage- 
ment of  military  aggression.  This  proba- 
bility, long  suspected  and  now  proven,  dem- 
onstrates that  communism,  in  its  self-gen- 
erated dynamism,  considers  that  the  aim 
Justifies  any  means. 

It  should  be  clear  to  those  who  accept  as 
we  do  the  essential  dignity  of  man.  the  search 
for  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  right 
to  worship,  that  to  encourage  communism 
Is  to  abandon  these  things  and  to  embrace 
Its  dogma.  Indeed,  believers  in  truth  and 
freedom  and  those  who  have  true  faith  must 
enlist  themselves  In  the  cause  of  combating 
communism. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  freedom. 
Indeed,  my  own  use  of  the  word  has  been 
proline.  May  I  suggest  that  freedom  tn  its 
true  meaning  is  the  sense  of  an  alternative; 
the  opportunity'  to  make  a  choice. 

This,  of  course,  implies  In  some  cases  a 
right,  in  some  cases  a  pwwer.  in  some  cases 
a  privilege.  But  these  manifestations  of 
freedom  must  in  every  case  be  accompanied 
by  an  obligation,  a  duty  or  a  responsibility. 
The  sense  of  an  alternative,  therefore, 
must  carry  with  it  the  awareness  of  the  con- 
sequences of  electing  the  alternative.  This 
Is  our  price  for  freedom,  voluntarily  paid. 

Communism  discourages  alternatives.  The 
restraints  we  know  as  duties,  obligations, 
and  responsibilities  are  Imposed  by  individ- 
uals upon  themselves  or  by  the  Influences  of 
a  free  society  upon  its  members;  in  the  Com- 
munist state  they  assume  the  form  of  force, 
wielded  by  the  state. 

We  are  In  a  decisive  struggle  for  the  loyal- 
ties and  hearts  of  men;  a  struggle  between 
Stalinism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  of 
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kindness    and    decency   and    humanity    and 
character  on  the  other. 

B4>cause  a  university  in  Its  very  nature  Is 
committed  to  preserve  what  communism 
would  destroy.  It  would  seem  that  the  very 
weight  of  Its  free  Influences  would  render 
Impotent  any  Communists  it  might  unwit- 
tingly, or  otherwise,  be  harboring.  It  would 
not  seem  that  an  Individual,  or  even  a  small 
group  of  them  could  harm  an  Institution  or 
endanger  Its  reputation,  because  of  counter- 
acting pressures. 

But  the  closed  mind  will  not  yield,  and 
the  Conununlst  mind  Is  a  closed  mind.  And 
for  the  reason  that,  often,  this  Insidious  In- 
fluence does  not  manifest  Itself,  the  counter- 
acting pressures  cannot  come  Into  play. 
The  healthful  rays  of  sunlight  have  little 
affect  upon  the  underside  of  an  anchored 
rock. 

Prequently  academic  freedom,  which  must 
be  preserved  at  all  costs,  has  t>een  used  as  a 
cloak  to  give  a  sort  of  Immunity  to  Commu- 
nlsU  and  their  side-car  passengers.  I  can- 
not believe  that  firmness  toward  Commu- 
nists, prudently  exercised,  violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  unfettered  research,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
university  must  reach  Into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  disloyal  to  American  principles  to 
develop    a    dedicaud.    Independent    faculty. 

liy  own  position  should  be  made  very  clear. 
We  shall  not  provide  asylums  for  those  who 
would  ertlnguUh  the  lights  of  liberty.  In- 
deed, Communists  are  not  welcome  at  any 
of  our  three  InstltutloriS. 

We  shall  not  knowingly  allow  any  campus 
to  become  a  workshop,  or  laboratory,  or 
training  ground  for  the  operations  of  those 
who  are  committed  to  the  destruction  of 
American  cultures  and  Institutions. 

Thls  having  been  said.  It  must  be  added 
that  m  our  mstltutlons.  as  should  be  the 
case  everywhere,  we  shall  approach  the  prob- 
lem sensibly  and  with  restraint.  We  shall 
not  be  governed  by  hysteria.  We  shall  not 
persecirte  the  innocent,  nor  malign  the 
clearly  misunderstood.  And  we  shall  be 
convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  have  perhaps  overdwelt  en  this  matter. 
Communism,  to  the  extent  that  It  does  exist 
In  our  Instltutloia.  Is  far  from  being  our 
major  concern.  Deal  with  It,  we  will.  But 
we  in  the  Consolidated  University  must  not 
become  overabacrbed  with  it. 


Amenca  Must  Not  Shimbie  Into  War  With 
Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNrSCT.\ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  OTI-^RA  of  Minnesota.  Ji4r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mmneap<Dks  Sur  of  November  22.  1950: 
America  Mxtst  Not  Sttticbu:  Into  Was  WrrH 
RXD  China 

Has  the  Ainertcan  Gov«ra«aBt— the  Presl- 
dent,  members  of  his  adminlstTation.  and 
Members  of  Congress  of  tjcth  parties — lost  Its 
way  In  world  affairs? 

Unless  the  Star's  editor?  completely  mis- 
understand public  reaction,  this  question  la 
torturing  the  thoughts  of  most   Americans. 

Here  they  stand,  at  the  te-lnk  of  tba  most 
senseless  war  tn  all  American  history — war 
against  an  Astatic  people  with  whom  they 
have  no  real  quarrel— vrar  In  which  torrents 


of  American  blood  and  rr.-':ntaln.=  of  treasir.e 
might  be  ^jent  without  t."»e  prcjepect  oi  set- 
tling any  meaningful  issue,  much  lees  of 
gaining  anything  of  tangible  viiue. 

In  these  circumstances,  which  are  nothing 
short  of  desperate,  the  men  th»  country  has 
elected  and  appointed  to  guide  its  affairs 
twitter  in  Washington  and  at  Lake  Success 
Not  a  single  voice  sounds  a  clear  ••.Arouse  and 
beware  !'•  to  the  Nation  ^ 

In  the  capital,  politicians  of  both  parties 
backbite  and  rant  over  old  Issues,  and  appear 
content  to  let  a  do-nothlng.  lame-duck  Con- 
gress mumble  through  weeks  In  which  firm 
and  timely  decisions  might  make  the  difier- 
ence  between  life  or  death  to  a  million  young 
American  men. 

The  President,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  minl- 
mlze<1  the  dangers  of  his  Korean  adventure 
by  calling  It  a  police  action,  whistles  non- 
sense Into  the  wind  about  enacting  t>  domes- 
tic program  In  which  the  country,  smelling 
a  national  disaster  in  Asia,  has  lost  imme- 
dlate  Interest. 

At  Lake  Success.  God  Save  us.  the  delega- 
tions at  a  United  Nations  that  was  to  remake 
the  world,  huddle  and  bleat  like  sheep  stalked 
by  wolves  as  they  await  the  arrival  of  Chi- 
nese emissaries  who.  presumably,  wUl  say 
what  ransom,  what  trlbu-e  America  must 
pay  to  extricate  lU  young  men  from  a  Com- 
munist deadfall.  As  If  the  initiative  to  save 
the  situation  c^nld  come  from  that  direction! 

Can  anyone  point  to  another  hour  in  the 
country's  history  when  boldneas  and  Imagi- 
nation were  more  imperatively  reqxilred.  or 
when  the  inspiration  for  a  dramatic  stroke  of 
state  was  so  lacking? 

What  the  country  needs,  lest  more  and 
larger  mass  av.-ards  of  purple  hearts  are  to 
be  photographed.  Is  a  recess  from  small- 
mindedness — an  adjournment  of  politicking 
for  the  next  election — a  holiday  from  recrimi- 
nations over  past  blunders. 

This  Nation  must  not  stumble  Into  an 
Asiatic  war. 

For  as  many  days,  weeks,  or  months  as  it 
takes  to  break  the  stalemate  Into  which 
Aaserlcan  policy  has  fallen,  the  country 
wants  all  Its  Government  a  energies  bent  to 
that  single  purpose. 


A  Message  to  the  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RK3 

F 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
loyal  and  patriotic  Chinese-Amencans 
In  this  country  have  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  aggression  of  Communist  China. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  statement  released  today  by 
the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevoien: 
Associauon  of  Washington,  D.  C: 
A  MxsSAcr  TO  thx  Ai*xk:c.\n  PxoPt-S 

We.  the  members  of  the  Chinese  Con.sc:i- 
da:ed  Benevolent  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, comprised  of  the  citlaena  of  Chinese 
descent  and  Chinese  Nationals  in  the  District 
cf  Columbia,  deeply  feel  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility In  this  world  cr'.sis  to  respond  with 
ever^fthlng  at  our  command  to  defend  the 
democratic  prlnclp'.ea  that  have  bMn  up- 
rooted In  China  We  stand  wholeheartedly 
behind  the  United  States  Government  and 
with  all  the  free  peoples  cf  the  world  as  they 
engage  the  menace  of  communism. 

Since  the  land  traaa  whence  we  =prar.ij 
has   already  been  potaopad   with  despotism 


of  the  mo?t  autocratic  and  vicious  kind, 
■ae  know  :u..  weU  the  great  dancer  thai  lies 
Iri  the  tniader  clouds  that  stirrounds  us  all 
and  tiits  kinship  with  a  lost  land  Insplrf-s  us 
to  work  perhaps  a  Uttlc  harder  than  others 
to  ward  off  the  threat  to  the  liberty  of  the 
world. 

The  Communist  despots  who  have  by  the 
force  of  arms  seized  ccntrol  of  ereat  areas 
of  Chma  are  undertaking  a  nefanuus  cam- 
paign to  mUlead  the  Chinese  people  .:uo 
believing  that  their  source  cf  hcgt^.i  Ru  sla 
We  In  the  United  States  who  hffve  the  good 
fortune  to  experience  life  under  a  true 
democracy  can  vouch  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  United  States  in  its  long-st:inding  f  nend- 
rtxlp  with  and  generosity  to  the  Chinese 
people;  we  knew  that  China  must  ultimately 
look  to  the  United  States,  as  she  has  in  the 
past,  for  guidance  and  assistance  to  revive 
national  spirit,  to  regain  national  hor.  -r  nnd 
to  e^ventually  rebuild  herself  along  the  dem- 
ocratic principles  of  free  govemment. 

The  Communist  enslr.e  of  despotism  has 
placed  a  gun  in  the  back  of  many  Chtneee 
and  compelled  them  to  fight  ag^itnst  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations.  We  bope  and 
pray  that  this  condition  of  serrlltty  which 
Is  as  alien  to  Chinese  philosophy  as  Ic  is 
to  American  tradition  will  lie  quickly  cast 
off. 

We  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  understand  that  th^  Chinese 
would  never  take  up  arms  agalnn  the  Un.ted 
States;  they  are  only  c^p-'-ed  *n  do  ?o  at 
the  Instteation  of  the  m.^cu.ded  s*>lfi.<;h.  and 
lawless  bandits  who  are  ^-eenne  the  pi  it  to 
sacrifice  China  to  the  avarice  and  Idiocy  of 
the  international  Communist  cuu^lracf. 
We.  who  hear  the  liberty  bell  ring  otrt  hope- 
ful tidings  upon  the  air.  have  faith  In  Amer- 
ica— faith  vmswervlng  and  high,  faith  lA^ihe 
wisdom  and  the  fairness  of  the  American 
people.  No  pro-Communist  propaganda  how- 
ever skillful  and  eflScieni  can  change  our  firm 
belief  that  the  preservation  of  democracy  Is 
worth  our  every  sacrifice. 

We  pledge  our  unqualified  support  ahd 
cooperaUon  as  Amarleans  first  and  as  people 
who  have  a  prcrfound  knowledge  of  the  real 
■Mnace  of  communism  and  despotism  We 
make  this  pledge  with  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
militv  and  with  a  fervent  hope  that  ihe 
American  people  will  understand  the  pecul- 
iar delicacy  of  our  present  posit icn. 

Thk  Chiwxsh  CoKaouBSTBB  ^DcrvoLrrrr 
AssociATToK  or  WsawriTow, 

Bav.  C.  C.  Htmc,  Ch^mtmn. 

WDiG  Wong,  Executive  Secretmrg. 


Is  This  Our  Lajt  Hoar? 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

.-.r  ■.  rscrNT.* 
THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

3/     d:y.  December  18.  195d 
Mr   HARRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  mv  remark.s  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  inc'.ude  an  edi- 
tonal  which  appeared  in  the  Wa-shmrton 
Evening  Star. 

This  is  a  forthright  expression,  and  I 
believe  it  represents  the  thinlang  of  a 
m'lch  larcer  seamen:  cf  the  American 
people  than  these  ch.i.-sed  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  people  !^eem  ready  to  admit. 

The  mea.-=;ures  wh.ch  are  being  taken 
in  o'vir  effort  to  avert  destruction  are  the 
uncertain,  indecisive  steps  of  leaders 
moving  in  a  haze  cf  disbelief.  There  is 
With  us  still  the  refusal  to  admit  that 
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:  v>  are  as  bad  as  thex  csertainly  an; 
to  ackixmtedcre  that  the  forces  of  com- 
„  are  od  a  march  vhich  holds  fcr 
at  the  iDomeoL  a  real  promise  cif 
oompleie  Tictorr- 

PuU  mobilixation  would  fire  us  our 
only  chaxice  to  confouzxl  the  Kremlin's 
plan  to  cnaik  the  United  Sut«s  at  the 
time  the  KranUn  appoints.  I  cannot  be- 
here  that  the  Amencan  people  are  no; 
nactj  to  make  the  neocssary  sacrifices. 
When  Shan  we  emerge  from  this  nerer* 
nerer  land  of  selecure  controls  and  wait 
and  see?  The  Kremlin  never  had  it  so 
The  edttcrial  from  the  Krcning 
follows: 

Is  This  Ooa  L*«r  Botn? 

-Is  tbta  tlM  Ikoor  of  oar  Ilauoni  twUifbt. 
tiM  last  fMllBg  hoar  at  .Uc^t  betore  as  end- 
ICM  meat  alksU  Mivdop  US  axMl  all  tbe  West- 
srn  World?  Tbat  U  a  quasUon  vblcli  ve 
•till  tew  ta  our  power  to  ancwer.  If  we  de- 
tKf  liii^r  w«  can  cxpact  nothlaf  tm^  dark- 
ness sjQd  4aCcat  axid  a— rJstiri  U  ve  an- 
swer tiie  rhallfnit  wlta  oounc*  ^^^  oonfl- 
«me«.  and  with  the  abUlty  of  which  we  are 
capable,  w*  can.  I  am  no*,  txiumph  oxer 
otir  foea-" 

It  was  in  t*M«»  wards  tbat  Senator  L-nn>on 
J<»W90«  at  Tnss  sunuiMd  up  an  address 
to  the  Osnate  this  week — an  address  whlc:i 

ji ■  a  creat  deal  nor*  attenuon  than 

tt  has  mrsiisrt  It  was  a  talk  which  deserves 
sHiitlwi  tweaoss  Dsiisni  Jotanom  was  sd- 
tiisailiU  himaeif  to  the  most  txrgent  quei^ 
tion  of  our  time:  What  most  we  do  to  lur* 
TiTe? 

There  are  men — mea  a(  abUlty  and  Intef;- 
rlty— who  adroeate  soawthlnc  less  than  s 
total  all-o«l  stfort.  Oaicral  Marshall  spcl:e 
for  thaai  wlwn  b*  tistltli  i1  on  December  1 
before  a  Hoose  committee  The  Secretanr 
ot  Dcfcnss  wanu  a  greater  effort.  But  tie 
docs  not  fsTor  ac  all-out  war  mobilisatlcn 
Be  fears  that  if  we  go  to  totU 
the  Oooimunlsts  aUcht  then 
us  in  s  dlAnilt  position. 
Is  worried  shout  th«  rr- 
actioc  ot  the  people  in  tliat  situation.  Ee 
Is  conccwncd  with  the  matter  of  cost.  In 
abort,  he  u  against  an  all-out  wartime  mc  - 
Irfllmlliiii  OLttl  we  elcarlj  hsTe  to  do  it. 

■soaaar  Jumsusi  takes  the  stand  that  thi  t 
ttans  Is  now — that  the  need  Is  clear  and  w:ll 
never  be  clearer  while  we  still  hare  s  clxac<e 
to  sum  re. 

The  Texas  Senator  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  some  suthortty  on  this  question.  Aa 
ebalrman  of  the  Senate  Milltarr  Prepared - 
Bass  Subecounlttee.  h*  has  seen  at  first  hand 
the  hcsttatlotis.  the  nneertalntles.  the  ftmi- 
bllngs  of  the  reanaaaaent  program  And  be 
kas  eooM  away  from  that  experience  witb 
this  eonrtetion ;  "1  ssy  that  tiie  poUcy  of  *wa;t 
and  see'  must  end.  and  it  must  end  ncrv. 
POr  what  are  we  watttnc?  What  do  we  ei- 
pact  to  sec  tomorrow  that  we  cannot  xe 
dearly  today — or  ooald  not  see  (when  the 
Korean  war  tMfast  oa  Jhxnm  tBV 

What  Senator  Jownsmi  sees  Is  this ; 

•Tirst.  we  are  at  war.  We  are  at  war  net 
■ssrtly  with  Communist  Chins,  but  with  si 
the  military  strenfth  and  both  the  pfaysies! 
and  busian  resovrcea  behind  the  iron  ctir- 
tain.  We  have  been  at  war  for  6  mcotiu . 
We  may  well  be  at  war  for  10  or  30  yeari 


"Second,  our  primary  and  Immsrttata  fosl 

In  this  war  is  surnral.  This  Is  a  bleak,  dls- 
twUng  reality  In  otlter  wars,  our  goal  has 
Mmply  rictory.  How.  Ijowever.  we  must 
our  sunrlrai  certain  before  we  can  hope 
for  victory,  bacaoas  we  cannot  be  eonfldent 

at    SUTTlval. 

Third,  we  are  not  fettlBC  ready  for  war. 
We  are  In  a  war,  but  all  oar  effort  is  aeem- 
incly  directed  toward  caytnc  out  of  tl^e  wiir 
that  we  are  in  already.     ThU  Is  adoMaeeBt 


The  Star  bellCTSS  that  these  are  facu.  and 
that  no  ratlooal  apiiralaal  of  the  rapidly 
mounting  •%ideoce  can  lead  to  snj  other 
conclusion.  It  Is  possible,  by  an  emotional 
process  ot  wishful  thinking,  to  arrive  at 
some  other  conclusion.  If  oo*  resolutely 
turns  ills  fsc«  ssraj  from  the  ertdence.  if  he 
merely  ahrlnks  from  the  34.000  American 
castsaltles  in  Korea.  If  he  will  not  look 
throogh  hU  mind's  eye  at  the  Russisn  Jet 
fighters  which  have  appeared  in  some  force 
OTW  the  Korean  battlefield.  11  he  iftnores  the 
wcrds  of  Russls's  Mr.  Malik,  if  he  closes  hU 
ears  to  the  Communist  threat  to  drn-e  our 
armies  into  the  tea — if  a  man  will  do  these 
things  he  can  make  himself  believe  wh!«t- 
ever  he  wishes  But  he  canrot  convert  a 
state  of  war  into  a  state  of  peace.  And  such 
a  msn  vu:  never  be  ready  to  take  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  in  the  InteresU  cf  our 
self -preser  ration. 

What  should  be  done?  ThU  question  can- 
not lie  answered  with  any  absolute  assur- 
ance. S?natar  Johnson  has  soom  definite 
oplnior.s.  He  says  that  first,  and  above  ill 
else,  we  must  hsve  s  long-range  global  plan 
of  *trstcf:T  for  the  war  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted We  must  not  let  the  RussUns  de- 
ade  w^.-^e  ire  shall  fl?ht  and  where  v,e  can 
fight  We  must  not  fall  Into  the  tragic  er- 
ror of  squandering  our  young  men  In  futUe. 
Indecisive  little  wars  before  the  real  enemy 
is  even  directly  eBfaged.  Saeond.  we  must 
fully  mobilize  for  military  service  all  of  cur 
STSiiable  manpower — that  if  we  do  not  do 
this  we  will  be  wea^cer  by  nfxt  June  than  we 
were  when  we  went  into  Korea  in  June  rt 
this  year."  Third,  he  calls  for  immediate 
moblliaatlon  of  our  economy,  including  tight 
controte,  snd  an  urgent  drive  to  organize  and 
greatly  increase  our  productive  capacity. 

There  are  ethers  who  say  in  all  earnestness 
taat  we  should  not  go  thU  far  now.  They 
give  reasons  'or  their  stand  They  say  that 
the  necessary  plans  have  not  been  made,  that 
the  machinc-ry  has  not  been  r?t  up.  that  the 
need  Is  net  finally  clear.  One  might  ask 
why.  after  6  months  of  war.  so  little  plan- 
ning has  been  done,  so  little  machinery  is 
ready.  But  that  serres  no  useful  purpose. 
We  have  to  go  on  from  where  we  are  and 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Those  who  would  mere  slowly  are  gam- 
bling on  the  time  factor.  This  must  be  so. 
for  certainly  if  we  should  find  ourselTes  at 
war  with  Rusala  tomorrow  they  would  urge 
ail  possible  haste. 

But  how  much  reliance  can  b?  placed  in 
this  assumption  that  we  will  have  the  time 
required'  Some  of  these  people  thought 
that  the  Rusaians.  at  earliest,  would  not  get 
the  atom  bomb  until  1953.  They  got  it 
Id  1949.  Our  military  planners  once  looked 
to  1954  as  the  period  of  greatest  dan^ar. 
Now  they  have  moved  that  date  up  to  1953. 
Will  they  be  saying  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
tliat  next  spring  or  summer  will  be  the 
critical  time' 

Let  us  think  a  moment  about  this.  Every 
hour  of  delay  Is  a  gamble  with  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  If  the  Russians  should  strike 
before  we  haTe  had  time,  at  our  present  pace, 
to  get  ready,  the  problems  that  bfJther  us 
now.  the  diflBcultles  which  loom  so  large, 
will  seem  trivial  b-  comparison.  We  will 
not  be  worrying  then  about  the  c'jst  or 
about  the  psychology  of  the  people.  We 
will  he  much  too  busy  btirylng  our  dead, 
caring  for  our  wounded,  and  trying  to  save 
What  is  left  of  our  country. 

Time  is  not.  and  never  will  t>e.  on  the  side 
of  those  who  waste  it.  As  it  Is.  there  may 
not  be  enough  time  left.  Even  so.  Is  it  better 
to  do  too  little  or  too  much?  We  have 
trifled  to  long  with  the  securUy  of  this  coun- 
try, with  a:i  the  beliefs  and  the  traditions 
and  the  things  that  are  dear  to  us.  Oppor- 
tunity is  slipping  swsy.  Bow  shall  we  an- 
swer If  we  are  called  up  on  some  desolate 
toHKXTow  to  explain  why  we  did  not  make 
the  most  of  It? 


Vision  and  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


or 


HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TI-TAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VM 

Afoaday.  December  18.  195) 
Mr.  BEINTTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privileRe  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  an  excellent  editorial  frDin  the 
Au-tin  American.  Austin.  Tex.,  dated 
December  15.  1950. 

Th?re  is  row  a  virtually  unanimous 
admission  of  the  peril  facing  this  Na- 
tion and  the  sacrifices  which  must  be 
made,  not  only  on  the  battlrf-ont  by 
our  young  men.  but  on  the  horn'  front 
as  well.  Much  of  this  caU  to  arm^  is  now 
being  voiced  by  Monday  mornin!:  quar- 
terbacks. A  notable  exception  to  the 
hmdsiaht  pro^nosticators  is  cur  col- 
league and  friend.  Homer  Tho-.beksy. 
of  the  Tenth  District  of  Texas,  who  cared 
not  for  the  wails  of  brsiness  as  vsual  or 
politics  as  usual,  but  went  to  \\orlc 
T  aTO  to  prepare  the  p:ople's  case 

u  .   :.  .  communistic  aggression. 
The  editorial  is  as  fellows: 
THt       Er:T0ss       KortECOic— "I  ri-L 

MOBn.IZAT:ON."  TH"tNBtKRT  Pi  EA 

The  emphatic  telegram  of  Congressman 
HoMTB  THoaNBessT  this  week,  supporting 
mobilization  cf  manpower  and  rescurces  to 
meet  the  Nations  peril  was  a  rciteraticp  of 
what  he  said  back  in  the  early  da\8  of  the 
Korean   invasion. 

Congressman  THOtffBsasTS  message  com- 
mended the  stand  taken  by  the  AusUn  busi- 
ness community  urging  Immediate  steps  fcr 
fuU  mobUlration  of  manpower  and  Industry 
and  reaffirmed  his  advocacy  and  support  of 
these  measures  for  national  preparedness. 

But  the  Austin  district  Congressman  had 
been  working  at  that  all  through  the  peril- 
ous days  of  North  Korean  aggression,  of 
United  States  and  United  Nations  decUlona 
to  resist  aggression. 

An  Au.stln  businessman  has  s  letter  from 
Congressman  Thobnbebry.  written  months 
ago.  which  even  this  soon  seems  prophetic, 
snd  which  in  unmistakable  terms  defines 
his  attitude  as  a  national  lawmaker. 

TuoawBEaaT  said  In  that  letter:  "In  my 
Judgment,  the  Korean  situation  goes  very 
deep,  much  deeper  than  seme  seem  to  real- 
ize. In  fear  that  we  are  confronted  with 
two  serious  enenUea — communism  and  Infla- 
tion. 

"I  feel  that  we  must  ht  militarily  strong 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  threat  of  communistic 
aggression.  Thousands  of  men  are  being 
called  to  make  very  great  sacrifices.  I  feel 
that  sacrifices  must  also  be  exacted  from 
others  of  our  society  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
equally  dangerous  tiireat  of  Infiatlcn. 

"I  have  expressed  many  times,  publicly 
and  in  private,  the  firm  belief  that  we  m.ust 
have  full  mobilization  of  all  our  resources — 
not  just  of  the  men  who  are  called  Into  our 
military  service  and  their  families.     •     •     • 

"From  the  best  information  available  to 
me,  I  sm  convinced  that  any  half-way  meas- 
ure, any  vacillation,  any  weakening  on  our 
part,  will  destroy  lu  all— not  only  those  of 
us  of  the  present  generation,  but  our  own 
children.  So  one  who  sits  st  my  desk  and 
reads  the  letters  from  the  men  who  are  now 
fighting  m  Korea— and  from  their  families 
who  seem  to  bt  left  to  the  mercy  of  rising 
prices  snd  limited  Income — can  think  we 
should  do  business  as  usual  or  play  politics 
ai  usual. 
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"If  we  are  to  gain  any  lesson  at  all  from 
our  experience  in  the  last  war,  it  is  that 
we  cannot  have  effective  control  against  In- 
flatton  if  we  are  to  impose  controls  only  on 
part  of  our  economy.  I  do  not  believe  in 
making  an  exception  ol  any  special  group. 
I  have  voted  for  imposition  of  controls  on 
prices,  wages,  and  credit — clear  across  the 
board.  Not  only  did  I  vote  against  the  spe- 
cial exception  to  which  you  refer,  hut 
against  all  amendments  which  have  ex- 
empted other  groups.  •  •  •  we  must 
cut  nonessential  spending  to  the  bone  and 
enact  profits  tax  which  will  prevent  undue 
profits  by  any  group  at  the  expense  of  our 
all-out  effort  to  preserve  our  Nation." 

And  Congressman  TBounxxar  foUowed 
this  up  with  this  statement  In  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  last  Au- 
gust 15.  when  he  was  opposing  a  bill  for  non- 
defense  spending: 

"Our  first  duty  during  these  days  Is  to 
cut  nonessential  spending  to  the  bone,  so 
that  we  can  send  bullets,  guns,  tanlcs,  and 
airplanes  to  our  men  In  Korea." 

The  sense  of  national  peril  Is  acute  here 
In  Texas.  Some  hsve  come  to  share  It  only 
recently.  It  Is  reassuring  that  the  Repre- 
MBtatlT*  Of  central  Texas  In  Congrese  has 
lud  the  vision  and  the  foresight  and  the 
realistic  purpose  to  go  down  the  line  for 
total  mobilization  from  the  beginning. 


Perverts  in  Federal  A?eociej  Called  Peril 
to  Uuited  States  Secnrity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or    FSNN3YL\AN1A 

IN  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Mondav.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  App)endix 
of  the  Rkcobd.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Timei- 
Herald  of  December  16. 1950: 

Pesvssts  in  Pkoebai.  Accmcixs  Caixzd  Pzan. 
TO  L  KTTTD  arATsa  flac^jaiT  1 — Sbmatz  PaoBzaa 
Rtport  RnsBUir  Snas  Saxx  Unsavoct  Facts 

A»OUT   OmCTALB 

(By  Bert  Wlssman) 

Homoeexuala  and  other  sex  perverts  should 
be  kicked  out  of  Federal  Jobs  and  kept  out 
because  they  are  poor  security  risiu  and  easy 
prey  for  blackmailer  spies,  a  Senate  Inves- 
tigating rommittea  said  in  a  strongly  worded 
report   yesterday. 

Russian  spies  here  are  under  orders  to  dig 
out  unsavory  facts  ahcut  high  United  States 
oSclals  so  the  knowledge  can  be  used  to  force 
disclosure  of  Information  valuable  to  the  So- 
viet, the  report  stated. 

"One  homosexual  can  pollute  a  Govern- 
ment office,"  said  the  Senate  invesUeating 
subcommittee  which  protoMI  amployment  at 
sex  perverts  In  the  Government. 

NO    ZSTIMATi:   ON   KC^LBES 

The  subcommittee  sharply  criticized  the 
State  Dej^artment  and  other  agencies  for  fol- 
lowing a  head-ln-the-sand  anltude  which 
has  permitted  sex  f)erverts  to  continue  In 
Federal  jobs  even  after  their  sexual  im- 
morality Is  known. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Host,  of  North  Carolina,  stated  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  accurately  how  many  per- 
verts are  erapkjted  In  the  Gorernment. 

But  it  cited  nearly  5,000  known  cases  with- 
in the  last  3  years. 


Of  the  civilian  agencies,  the  State  Depart- 
ment showed  the  iartiest  3-year  toial  — 143 — 
of  whom  106  had  been  fired  by  the  time  the 
investigation  started.  In  the  7-m  ^nth  ijeriod 
ending  last  November.  &7  sex  perverts 
suspects  were  uncovered  in  the  Vfe'ar;^' 
Administration  alone,  the  report  reve.ued. 

T7ECZ  HAxsirai  Tcaics 

Legislators  stressed  that  many  violators  in 
the  Dislrict  hare  been  able  to  escape  by  for- 
feiture of  $25  collateral  or  less,  and  proposed 
enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen  Wash- 
ington sex  statutes  to  provide  stiver  fines  and 
Jail  terms  for  such  offenses. 

The  disclosure  that  Russian  spies  have 
been  ordered  to  seek  out  perverts  in  Govern- 
ment jGb3  as  prime  targets  for  blackmail  was 
contained  In  the  testimony  of  D.  Milton 
Ladd.  assistant  to  the  FBI  director. 

The  fubccmmlttee  reported  also  that 
United  States  !ntelli'?ence  ofl6cials  had  ad- 
vised them  Nazi  and  Communist  agents 
have  attempted  to  gain  information  from 
employees  of  our  Government  by  threaten- 
ing to  expose  their  abnormal  sex  activities." 

LaAd  told  lec^islators  that  tbe  Communists, 
without  principles  or  scruples,  have  a  pro- 
gram of  seeking  out  weaknesses  of  leaders  in 
Government. 

He  said  the  FBI  has  Information  of  un- 
questioned reliability  that  orders  have  been 
issued  by  high  Russian  Intellieence  officials 
to  their  agents  to  secure  details  of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  Government  officials,  their  weak- 
nefses.  their  a.sscciates.  and.  In  fact,  every 
bit  of  Information,  hoping  to  find  a  chink 
in  their  armor  •  •  •  upon  which  they 
ml^ht  capitaliM. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  revealed 
4.964  cases  of  perverts  in  the  Oorernment 
from  January  1  to  November  1.  1950.  of 
which  4.380  were  In  the  Armed  Forces  uni- 
formed personnel  and  574  in  civilian  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  almost  all  of  the  latter 
in  the  Wsishlngton  area. 

Of  those  In  the  civilian  agencies.  382  cases 
were  found  after  last  April,  when  the  clamor 
for  investigation  was  building  up.  a  fact 
which  HoET  said  Indicated  Federal  personnel 
officials  were  doing  little  or  nothing  about 
the  situation  until  the  spotlight  of  pubUcity 
was  thrown  on  the  problem. 

The  discharges  from  the  Armed  Forces  for 
perversion  maintained  a  more  even  keel  over 
the  3-year  period,  indicating  the  military 
have  been  more  aggressi^'e  in  weeding  out 
such  individuals.  H>..et  stated. 

Of  the  574  cases  diaoovared  In  civilian 
agencies.  213  were  allowed  to  resign.  207  were 
fired.  85  were  cleared,  and  69  case^  are  pend- 
ing, the  report  said. 

The  subcommittee  recommended: 

1.  Thorough  Investigation  of  all  ccm- 
plalnts  of  perversion. 

2.  Strict  enforcement  of  regulations  which 
call  for  firing  of  perverts  as  immorals,  some- 
thing which  the  legislators  charged  has  not 
been  done  In  the  past. 

3.  Creation  of  a  board  of  review  to  hear 
appeals  cf  {>ersons  discharged  for  sex  per- 
version. 

The  subcommittee  said  Its  investigation  of 
the  handling  of  sex- perversion  cliarges  by 
District  police  disclosed  glaring  fsuit:^.  both 
with  enforcement  by  the  police  and  with  sex 
statutes  aa  tbey  nr  w  exist 

It  recoBBflMndeU  that  the  penalty  for  In- 
decent exposure  or  c  immiV-inr  a;.y  lewd, 
obscene,  or  indecent  act  be  upped  to  a  max- 
imum S600  fine  and  c  m.nths  in  jail  and 
that  the  practice  of  permitting  lurieutire  ol 
collateral  be  dropped. 

ransH  ii  iinir  rninrs 

The  legialaton  also  recntn mended,  zi^x, 
prosecution  of  sex  cases  be  taken  from  the 
corporation  counsel  and  given  solely  to  the 
United  States  attorney. 


Legislators  also  urged  tightening  of  lan- 
guage covering  solicitations  because  it  de- 
termined that  such  solicitations  frequently 
occur  at  places  not  covered  by  the  specific 
terms  of  the  act  as  it  is  presently  written. 

Late  yesterday,  Hoxt  introduced  a  pervert- 
control  bill  containing  the  suticommittee  s 
legislative  recommendations. 

The  State  Department  was  cited  as  a  glar- 
ing example  of  how  homosexuals  find  their 
way  from  one  Govamment  Job  to  another 
because  the  real  reason  fcr  their  discharge 
is  not  noted  with  the  CSC.  Of  91  homos 
discharged  by  the  State  Department  betw««i 
January  1947  and  January  1050,  some  2S 
found  new  Federal  jobs,  the  report  said. 

PBOBCaS  LIST  FXavBRTS  IK  UNITED   ^TATES 
EilPLOT 

Following  is  a  departmental  breakdown 
Of  sex  perversion  statistics  on  civilian  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  The  first  coltimn 
represents  the  agency  total  from  January  1. 
1947.  to  November  1.  1B50;  the  second  column 
the  number  resigned  or  difirmssed;  and  the 
third  the  number  cleared. 
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A  Ch&nge  of  Tune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-T 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVBS 
Mondav.  Decembfr  18.  1950 

Mr.  dXVENGER  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the 
following  editor-al  from  the  Chicaeo 
Sunday  Tribune  of  December  17,  1950: 
A  Chanci  or  Txrs* 

It  usfrd  to  take  only  the  appe*ranc«  of  a 
British  Prime  Ulnlster  In  Washlnpon  to 
send  IcternaOonallst  morale  soaring,  but  Mr. 
Attlee  was  no  shot  In  the  arm.  Th*  events 
In  Korea  havf  been  too  dismal:  and  lu  West- 
em  Europe  the  mood  bears  a  cloeer  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  det^atlng  aoctety  whoee 
BMiBbers  are  scoring  nice  points  at  each 
other's  expense  than  it  doea  to  an  area  living 
under  Stalin's  suspended  sword.  There  la 
only  a  pretense  at  preparing  a  defense. 

The  accumulating  evidence  seems  to  have 
Impressed  some  of  our  erstwhile  Interna- 
tionalists with  the  thought  that  we  have 
been  given  the  bag  to  hold  in  Korea,  and  that 
the  same  gift,  only  larger  and  emptier,  is  to 
be  expected  If  there  is  aggr— alon  In  Europe. 

Thus  Senator  Pacx  Dotwuis  has  been  heard 
from  again,  this  time  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  are  shirking  (have  not  made  an  ade- 
quate contribution  In  manpower  to  the 
Korean  forces). 

More  startling,  however,  is  the  new  Walter 
Lippmann.  This  syndicated  oracle,  who  not 
so  many  years  ago  set  forth  the  thesis  in  a 
book  called  United  States  Poreign  Policy- 
Shield  of  the  Republic,  that  the  United 
Butes  for  more  than  75  years  was  protected 
by  the  British  Navy,  Is  now  hinting  broadly 
that  our  allies  have  run  out  on  us. 

In  appraising  the  prudent  and  wise  policy 
we  should  pursue  under  these  circumstances, 
Mr  Lippmann  finds  inspiration  in  the  coun- 
sel that  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  gave  Queen 
Victoria  In  1869.  Gladstone  urged  a  thrifty 
use  of  England's  pomer  and  credi;  when  the 
eoDUSon  trasactlcns  and  general  Interests  of 
Europe  were  involved. 

"England."  be  said,  "should  keep  entire  In 
her  own  hands  the  meant  of  estimating 
her  own  obligations  upon  the  various  states 
of  facts  as  they  arise  *  *  *  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  her  to  assume  alone  an  advanced, 
and  therefore  an  isolated,  position  in  regard 
to  European  controversies,  that,  come  what 
may.  It  Is  better  for  her  to  promise  too  little 
than  too  much;  that  she  should  not  encour- 
age the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of  aid 
to  resist  the  strong  •  •  •;  that  she 
should  seek  to  derelop  and  mature  the  ac- 
tion of  a  oommon  or  public  or  B^aropean  opln- 
loo  u  the  best  standing  bulwark  against 
worry,  but  should  beware  of  seeming  to  lay 
down  the  law  of  that  opinion  by  her  own 
authority.     •     •     •" 

"I  do  not  know."  remarks  Mr.  Lippmann, 
"whether  In  the  tireaom*  jargon  of  oiu-  day 
this  would  be  called  Isolationism  or  ap- 
peasement. But  a  great  empire  was  governed 
and  a  long  peace  was  achieved  when  it  was 
deemed  honorable  to  be  that  prudent  and 
that  wise." 

I  he  example  which  Mr.  Lippmann  now 
cites  for  our  guldanoe  is  remarkably  differ- 
ent from  the  formula  be  offered  In  1943 
when  his  boOk  was  published.  He  held  then 
that  since  1900  Americat:  lurelgn  policy  was 
insolvent  becaiise  we  had  nvt  developed  suf* 
flcieut  power  to  balance  our  overseas  com- 
jaiitmMito.  Mr.  Lippmann's  prescription  to 
attain  solvency   was  to  bring  gmi  overseas 


r  mr...tments  and  our  power  to  enforce  those 
comniuments  into  line  by  entering  an  alli- 
ance with  Britain  and  Russia.  Seven  years 
later  even  Mr.  Lippmann  cannot  regard  his 
own  ideas  of  that  day  as  wise  or  prudent.  He 
has  made  a  complete  turnabout,  at  the  risk 
of  being  called  an  isolationist. 

Facts  at  length  drill  themselves  into  the 
most  obdurate  skulls.  So  now  Mr.  Lippmann 
quotes  approvingly  from  Gladstone:  "Is 
England  so  uplifted  in  strength  above  every 
naMon  that  she  can  with  prudence  advertise 
herself  as  ready  to  undertake  the  general 
redress  of  wrongs?  Would  not  the  conse- 
quences of  such  professions  and  promises  be 
either  the  premature  exhaustion  of  her 
means,  or  a  collapse  in  the  day  of  perform- 
ance? Is  any  power  at  this  time  of  today 
warranted  in  assuming  to  Itself  this  compre- 
hensive obUgailon?" 

These  arguments  will  not  be  precisely  new 
to  those  who  read  this  page.  They  appeal  to 
intemationalisis  because  the  predictable 
consequences  of  overreaching  the  Nation's 
means  have  been  realized.  There  is  yet  time 
to  avoid  the  same  debacle  in  Europe  that  has 
already  rewarded  an  Incautious  adventur- 
ism in  Asia. 

Italy,  a  country  30  percent  Communist.  Is 
impotent  militarily  The  English  social  rev- 
olution has  reached  the  point  where  sol- 
diers no  longer  will  follow  the  aristocrats, 
but  where  England  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
produce  a  new  model  army  on  the  Cromwel- 
llan  pattern  composed  of  lower  class  profes- 
sional soldiers.  France  is  disaffected  to  the 
point  where  General  de  Gaulle  fears  an  up- 
rising or  a  collapse  which  will  put  the  coun- 
try In  the  Communist  camp. 

By  thrusting  ourselves  forward  everywhere 
we  have  succeeded  In  bringing  this  Nation 
closer  to  complete  Isolation  that  It  has  ever 
been — a  restilt  which  the  Internationalists 
feared  and  which,  ironically,  they  themselves 
hare  brought  about. 


If  We  Are  Going  To  Survive 


It  Would  Be  Worth  Trying 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-'.RKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

07    .MI.NNI.SOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18,  1950 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Appendl.x  of  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel,  of  Fairmont. 
Minn.,  dated  December  5.  1950: 
It  Would  Be  Worth  Tryiko 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  the  bills  and  do  the  actual 
fighting,  that  It  Is  about  time  we  cultivate 
the  friendship,  good  will,  and  understanding 
of  Canada.  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and 
let  the  warmongers  of  Europe  and  Asia 
wither  on  the  vine. 

The  two  Americas  have  everything  we  can 
possibly  need,  and  we  can  live  In  peace, 
plenty,  and  consiJerable  security  so  long  as 
we  are  a  united,  friendly  people. 

Were  we  to  spend  a  fraction  of  what  we 
have  thrown  away  in  Europe,  it  would  no 
doubt  b«  kurprislng  at  the  amount  of  gen- 
uine good  will  and  understanding  we  could 
promote  on  this  and  the  South  American 
continent. 

The  people  who  pay.  and  the  people  who 
do  the  actual  fighting  should  have  something 
to  say  about  It.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
chance.  Our  diplomats  and  statesmen,  based 
on  past  experience,  haven't  done  too  well. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  fi'om  the  Indianapolis 
News  of  December  16.  1950: 

Ir  Wi  Ari  Going  To  Survive 

Millions  of  Americans,  regardless  of  poli- 
tics, heard  the  strong  and  resolute  words  of 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  Thurs- 
day night  with  the  hope  that  President  Tru- 
man In  his  address  to  the  Nation  Friday 
would  speak  with  the  same  inspiring  bold- 
ness. 

The  President  fell  short  of  that  mark. 
Like  Governor  Dewey,  he  called  all  Americans 
to  rally  ir.  unity  and  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  But  where  Dewey's  call  was  clear 
and  ringing,  the  President's  was  muted.  The 
President  has  gained  stature  over  the  Inde- 
cision of  the  last  6  months,  but  he  has  yet 
to  rise  to  the '"real  leadership"  ef  which 
Dewey  spoke — the  leadership  to  which  "the 
American  people  will  respond—  every  one  of 
them— to  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  If 
we  are  going  to  survive." 

President  Truman  showed  little  of  the 
toughness,  realism,  and  sense  of  grim  ur- 
gency that  moved  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  to  call  for  an  all-out  program  of 
military  and  economic  mobilization.  The 
President  accused  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  trying  to  undermine  or  overwhelm 
the  free  nations,  one  by  one.  anJ  being 
willing  to  push  the  world  to  a  brink  of  a 
general  war  to  get  what  they  want.  Dewey, 
with  clearer  vision,  warned  that  world 
communism  under  the  leadership  of  Soviet 
Russia  Is  waging  ruthless  war  against  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  President,  still  speaking  of  peace 
when  there  Is  no  peace,  clings  to  the  every- 
Ihlng-wlU-be-all  right  hope  that  there  Is  no 
conflict  between  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  free  world  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  cannot  b^  settled  by  honorable  means. 
Devpy  says:  "Let  us  get  rid  once  and  for  all 
of  the  Idea  that  Russia  wants  less  than  the 
whole  world,"  and  "We  shall  all  be  brave  and 
strong  and  remain  free  or  we  shall  be  timid 
and  weak  and  become  slaves."  In  the  light 
of  the  events  of  the  last  year,  which  view  is 
hope,  and  which  hard  fact — and  which 
represents  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
American  people? 

While  Mr.  Truman  speaks  approvingly  of 
the  puny  measures  taken  to  date  and.  in  a 
mood  reminiscent  of  the  "on  hand  and  on 
order"  of  another  day,  of  what  we  shall  have 
produced  a  year  from  now — and  what.  Mr. 
Preeldent.  will  happen  if  the  blow  falls  be- 
fore then? — Governor  Dewey  says:  "The 
hour  Is  very  late — I  do  not  know  how  late. 
Whether  we  have  a  day  or  a  year  or  two  years, 
not  a  second  should  be  lost  '  Where  the 
Governor  urged  the  summoning  of  the  full 
resources  of  100  National  Guard  divisions. 
President  Truman  calls  two  more  making 
a  total  of  six,  to  active  service.  Where  the 
President  says  that  we  need  the  help  of 
other  free  nations.  Governor  Lewey  realisti- 
cally welcomes  the  support  of  all  who  will 
fight  In  the  cause.  "In  the  kind  of  struggle 
I  prop<.>se,"  he  says,  "we  should  stop  being 
fussy  about  who  will  help  to  prevent  It." 

He  would  lay  It  on  the  line  to  our  Allies 
with  the  condition  that  Europe  break  away 
from  lu  petty  barriers  and  bickering,  and 
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the  understanding  that  "our  military 
will  be  extended  only  to  those  nations 
who  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  fight  on 
our  side."  And  he  would  carry  the  fteht 
to  Russia,  fighting  fire  with  fire,  and  strik- 
ing behind  the  rotten  facide  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  same  weapons  by  which  the 
Kremlin  seeks  to  weaken  the  free  nations 

On  both  the  mllliary.  diplomatic,  and 
home  fronts,  one  program  is  positive,  the 
other  piecemeal. 

Despite  the  contrast,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  toward  the  view  represented 
by  Governor  Dewey  and  reflected  in  the 
country.  At  long  last,  he  is  turning — Lf 
somewhat  too  slowly — toward  all-out  mobi- 
lization. He  proposes  to  do  something  about 
Inflation — dealing  not  only  with  its  symp- 
toms through  limited  and  selective  price  con- 
trols but  with  its  causes  as  well.  At  long 
last,  he  has  ordered  a  cessation  of  all  non- 
military  Government  spending  except  that 
which  contributes  to  the  defense  of  the  na- 
tion. At  long  last,  also  he  has  struck  at 
the  hydraheaded  bureaucracy  of  economic 
mobilization  by  concentrating  responsibility 
and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  able 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric. 

There  are  notable  gains,  and  It  Is  signifi- 
cant also  that  both  the  President  and  his 
opponent  in  the  last  election  speak,  if  in 
different  tones.  In  much  the  same  voice. 
The  American  people  are  pulling  together, 
and  they  are  willing  to  puU  much  harder 
than  they  have  yet  been  asked. 

The  two  speeches  add  up  to  this.  too.  for 
the  average  American:  As  Governor  Dewey 
warns,  "we  cannot  save  our  freedom  and 
also  keep  our  personal  comforts  and  lu.x- 
uries."  Or.  as  the  President  truly  says:  "All 
of  US  will  have  to  pay  more  taxes  and  do 
without  things  we  like.  Think  oC  this,  not 
as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  opportunity,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  the  best  kind  of  life  that 
men  have  ever  devised  on  this  earth." 

The  testing  time  for  America  is  here.  God 
grant  that  we  shall  not  fail. 


The  Unfinished  RcTolution  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  publicly  recommended 
that  we  recognize  the  Peoples  Govern- 
ment of  China — a  government  that  con- 
trols practically  all  of  the  mainland  of 
China  and  would  control  Formosa  except 
for  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States — mind  you.  not  the  intervention 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  of  China  have  always  been 
conservatives;  and  when  the  Chinese 
Ccmmunists  promised  them  food  and 
peace,  they  readily  accepted  the  new 
regime.  For  many  years  under  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  they  have  been 
subjected  t  ■»  graft,  corruption,  and  greed. 
The  present  government  of  Chiane  Kai- 
shek  lias  lost  all  control.  A  rmilar  sit- 
uation might  have  arisen  during  the  days 
when  we  threw  off  the  yoke  of  England 
if  the  royal  agencies  had  moved  to  Loa? 
Island  and  some  outside  covernment  had 
said  to  our  victorious  R:v„lutionary 
forefathers.  "Stay  off  ycur  own  Long  Is- 
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land  "  We  would  have  felt  as  the  main- 
land Chinese  feel  today.  A  small  proup 
of  rabid  Chiang  supporters  have  com- 
pletely misled  us  in  backing  a  lost  cause. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  press 
release  by  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  dated 
November  5,  1948 — over  2  years  ago. 
This  creat  Chinese  expert  has  called  the 
turn  to  an  uncanny  degree.  Why  it  has 
not  been  fully  publicized  in  the  present 
crisis  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  group  of  Chiang  supporters  are 
among  the  leaders  of  the  eet-Ache-son 
movement.  He  has  realized  what  Dr. 
Eddy  prophesied,  and  events  have 
proved  he  was  right.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple will  never  follow  Ch.ang.  The  sup- 
porters of  Chiang  will  not  admit  they 
were  wrong  and  are  trying  to  put  the 
blame  on  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 
These  gullible  people  are  dome  the  Na- 
tion a  great  disservice — promoting  dis- 
unity. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  read  Dr  Eddy's 
article — read  what  he  says  about  Chiang, 
about  the  Communists,  about  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  Dr.  Eddys  article  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Unfinished  REvoLrmoN  ik  China 
(By  Sherwood  Eddy) 

At  the  beginning  of  our  long  Journey 
across  Asia  we  found  a  new  Japan,  com- 
pletely disarmed,  in  the  midst  of  a  unique 
and  apparently  successful  experiment  for 
the  reconstruction  of  a  new  democratic. 
peaceful  nation  out  of  a  recently  conquered 
mUitary  foe.  Next  we  visited  the  new  Ko- 
rean Republic,  where  our  old  friei.d  Syng- 
man  Rhee  had  been  chosen  as  President 
in  the  first  elections  ever  held  In  Korea  In 
3.000  years.  It  Is  true  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  tnring  to  assassinate  him  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  Korean  people,  following 
an  age-long  tradition  accentuated  by  the 
Japanese  occupation,  are  still  sadly  divided 
in  fractions,  both  in  church  and  In  state. 
But  as  the  southern  Koreans  have  now 
achieved  their  political  independence,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  slowly,  perhaps  with  many 
humiliating  lessons,  build  an  abiding  and 
united  Christian  democracy. 

In  China,  we  have  arrived  in  a  dark  hour, 
when  the  Government  Is  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  falling.  We  can  see  nothing  that 
can  now  save  it.  The  failure  of  the  National 
government,  however,  will  t>e  In  some  re- 
sp>ects  like  the  fall  of  the  24  dynasties  in 
China's  more  than  4.000  years  of  history; 
and  this  massive  civilization  will  go  on  un- 
der a  new  leadership.  On  our  arrival  In 
China  we  proceeded  Immediately  to  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Nanking  in  order  to  seek  full  and 
unhurried  Interviews  with  cabinet  members 
and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Government. 
We  were  invited  to  tea  with  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Madam  Chiang:  we  also  spent 
some  hours  with  our  Ambassador.  Leigliton 
Stuart,  who  Is  the  most  sympathetic  and 
understanding  representative  America  ever 
had  in  China.  We  had  Interviews  with  the 
Vice  President.  Chen  Ll-fu.  who  controls  the 
Kuomintang  Party  and  who  Is  called  the 
head  of  the  reactionary  C  C.  clique;  and  we 
met  or  Interviewed  some  50  Chinese  leaders, 
foreign  experts,  and  missionaries.  We  tried 
to  see  everyone  who  could  give  us  essential 
Information,  but  we  shall  quote  no  one. 
The  situation  is  far  too  delicate  and  full  of 
dynamite. 

During  the  last  year  In  Europie  and  Asia, 
my  wife  and  I  have  visited  defeated  coun- 
tries, occupied  countries,  liberated  coun- 
tries; but  China  is  the  first  nation  we  bare 


visited  that  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  awful  civU 
war.  and  that  on  a  scale  far  more  c<"lo*sal 
and  cruel  than  was  ever  eipenenced  in  the 
United  States.  We  found,  as  we  have  said, 
a  new  Japan  and  a  new  Korea,  and  we  sr.ail 
find  a  r.ew  India,  but  there  is  no  new  China. 
Instead,  there  15  a  va^t  unfin^hed  revolution 
ii^  China — lar  deeper  and  slower,  larger  and 
longer  than  a-.y  ciher  revciuiion  in  the 
world.  Pour  hundred  and  fi'ty  million  of 
the  most  conservative  people  on  earth,  most 
of  whom  are  Illiterate  peasants  still  living 
under  conditions  comparable  to  these  in  the 
feudal  Middle  Ages,  cannot  be  transformed 
in  a  day  or  In  a  generation. 

It  may  be  said  that  potentially  China's 
revolution  began  the  day  that  Robert  Mom- 
son,  the  first  Protestant  missionary,  stepped 
ashore  in  Canton  in  1807.  AU  unconsciously 
Morrison  Introduced  Into  China's  static  civi- 
lization three  dynamic  and  disruptive 
forces — the  dynamic  of  a  new  religion  and  the 
disruptive  forces  of  a  new  nationalism  and 
of  an  industrial  revolution,  the  latter  to  be 
produced  by  western  capitalism  and  trade. 
The  great  Chinese  revolution  entered  upon 
Its  second  stage  of  material  destruction  in 
the  peivsant  revolt  of  the  Taipmg  Rebellion 
(1S51-64)  that  swept  away  20.000.000  people 
in  bloody  slaughter.  This  stage  of  negkitlve 
m.aterial  destruction  was  resumed  m  the  last 
spasm  of  the  old  order  during  the  Boxer  up- 
risme  in  1900.  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
Communists  as  they  conquer  successive  areas. 
The  revolution  became  artiiulate  when  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  set  up  the  republic  in  1911  and 
declared  its  ideals  in  the  three  principles  of 
the  people — nationalism,  democracy,  and 
livelihood. 

The  revolution  became  militarily  supreme 
while  Chiang  Kai-shek  united  China  during 
the  anarchic  war-lord  period  and  during  her 
8  years  of  indomitable  resistance  to  the  Jap- 
anese. By  VJ-day,  however,  when  China, 
exhausted  and  demoralized  by  war  and  the 
Japanese  occupation,  was  1. berated,  the  rev- 
olution had  ceased  or  had  betn  betrayed  by 
the  reactionary  leadership  that  dominated 
the  Kuomintang.  Today  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is 
proving  utterly  Incapable  of  leading  China 
Into  a  completion  of  the  constructive  phases 
of  the  revolution.  The  generalissimo  con- 
tinues to  give  military  orders,  but  there  are 
almost  none  who  will  obey  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  become  too  largely  a 
police  state,  with  its  spies  In  every  college 
and  institution  In  China,  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence and  moral  support  of  the  people  and 
has  incurred  the  deep  hatred  of  the  students 
and  other  radical  elements  of  the  population. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  Chiang  has  or- 
dered so  n^any  of  the  students  to  he  put  to 
death.  Tragically  it  is  now  the  Communists 
and  not  the  reactionary  Kuomintang  who 
demand  the  completion  of  the  revolution  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Sun  "Vat-sen. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the 
total  revolution  that  may  ultimately  follow 
the  Russian  blueprints  as  In  other  lands. 

A  plot  has  t)een  formed  that  may  falsely 
claim  to  fulfill  General  Marshall's  year-old 
efforts  to  unite  all  parties  in  a  genuine  coali- 
tion government.  Li  Chi-shen  was  to  be  the 
puppet  president,  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  the 
Communist  leader,  as  vice  president  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Stalin  in  the  government. 
The  "Christian"  general,  Feng,  was  on  his 
way  to  China  to  lead  all  the  revolutionary 
armies  when  he  perished  in  a  fire  en  a  Ruf^- 
slan  ship.  Old  Chu  Teh  may  now  lead  the 
forces.  The  Communists  may  advance  under 
this  plan  of  a  nominal  coalition,  offering 
positions  to  Chinese  leaders  who  will  col- 
laborate with  them,  as  did  the  Japanese  or, 
throwinc  off  all  pretense,  they  may  drive 
back  the  Government  forces  and  set  up  a 
ruthless  dictatorship,  as  they  have  done  in 
ether   countries. 

The  Government  is  not  only  threatened  by 
repeated  military  defeats  in  many  places  in 
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Korth  Cbtna,  btit  by  wt<J«spr««d  mor»l  and 

(bPTODd  tlM  Orcat  W»nK  and  tMn  Makdeti. 
tike  Oovernmtot  lost  It*  coDXxvi  at  tha  cor- 
ridor to  tl»  noTib.  and  all  north  OUna  waa 
threatened. 

'  thta  iM«k  to  P»ipU>c  and  TVntsin. 
I  •  fff  »H  Wtaad  aurrouaded  by  Com- 
foreaa  that  eaB  take  tbeae  etttaa  al- 
at  win.    That  wouJd  biinR  them,  how- 
..^.  into  conflict  with  the  foraign  puwaia, 
which  they  may  wish  to  avoid  or  postpoxw. 
The  Communist  plan  thus  Jar  has  been  to 
•urrooad  clti«.  cut  cff  their  lood  aupply.  and 
let    them    starve.     Mukden    is    now    stanr- 
tnf.   and  dead   bodies   l.e   un burled   in   the 
aqoare   and    open    streets,    to    be    eaten    by 
btu^ry  doga.  whlla  the  Communlats  po-or  in 
to  captura  the  city.     A*  I  write.  Peiplng  is 
crowded  with  pitiful  reJtigeea.  with  airplanes 
and  cart*  hourly  bringing  m  their  famished 
h'-jnan  freight.    I  have  never  seen  such  ter- 
rtfytsg  hunger  nor  such  pteaaure  ot  an  over- 
crowded popwlatlao  upon  the  hare  means  ot 

Tha  new  currency  has  already  failed.  It  is 
tmpoaalble  for  the  Government  to  aaaatcr  or 
maintain  It  when  it  is  spending  fo«r  itmea 
aa  much  as  the  incrme  It  received.  This  it- 
aetf  catian  wild  inflation,  with  untold  suf- 
ferlBC  to  m****"***  of  people.  The  old  cur- 
MDcy  hm  teUcn  til!  one  United  States  dol- 
lar would  porrtiaae  from  ftrelve  to  fifteen 
in«m«M  In  inflated  paper.  A  week  ago  I 
bought  the  new  currency  at  4  to  1.  but  to- 
day in  the  black  market  It  would  bi«y  only 
10  to  1.  Frantic  police  mea-^ures  wUl  not 
hc^d  It.  )urt  as  the  Confederate  money  could 
not  have  been  held  after  the  defeat  of  the 
South. 

After  a  lapae  of  13  years  1  again  met  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kal-!^hek  In  this  tragic  hour. 
Seeing  the  widespread  fai  ure  of  the  Govern- 
mact  and  iu  Impendla^  doom.  I  felt  only  a 
deep  pity  for  him.  Chiang  has  long  be- 
lieved, as  have  many  othera.  that  he  was 
China's  m«p  of  destiny  who  alone  could  save 
Ilia  people  from  "the  wicked  Communists." 
Be  aeems  to  be  unaware  that  he  has  already 
loat  the  long  war  with  them,  though  he  is 
now  beginning  to  be  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  his  career  will  end  in  failure.  He  Is  ap- 
parently as  completely  blind  to  the  slgnlJi- 
eance  of  the  mighty  ground  swell  of  the 
aodal  upheaval  of  revolution  that  is  rising 
Irreststlbly  all  over  China  as  were  the  Bour- 
bons of  Prance,  or  the  Romanoffs  of  Russia. 
though  It  would  be  unjust  to  compare  him 
with  either  of  tbeae  effete  dynaatlea. 

Tet  Chiang  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  names  of  Chinese  history.  In  my  opin- 
km.  Chiaxig  la  a  far  stronger  n^n  than  the 
dteazner.  Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen.  I  kn«w  tbem 
both.  Chiang's  wife  is  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant, but.  as  she  well  knows,  her  husband  is 
a  greaicr  character  than  she.  He  is  a  far 
stracmv  man  than  the  little  Emperor  of 
Japan,  arbom  Z  met  laat  month.  Yet  most 
Japancae  would  gladly  die  for  their  Kmpercr 
as  the  symbol  of  the  nation;  but  the  Chinese. 
Uke  the  Koreans,  taar  down  their  laaders 
rather  than  support  them.  Dr.  Nltobe  told 
toe  years  ago  that  Individually  the  Chinese 
rlac  abme  the  Jap>n«ae  in  ability,  but  na- 
tionally tbe  3»p»nm»  ■ow— d  wbcre  the  Chl- 
naat  fall.  The  JapaaaM  arc  moooUthic.  or 
Ilka  a  aoUd  block  of  e— tnt;  wbaraas.  as  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-aec  bbnaalf  aald.  the  Chinas*  are 
Ilk*  a  heap  of  saxMt— dlTldad  la  tb*tr  exuetne 
tsdinduallam. 

Cynics  may  sneer,  but  I  found  that  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-ahek  had  deepened  in  his 
pagMBal  religious  ariwrlanri  hrr—irrr  blind 
W  My  be  tu  ine  aodal  taspMcatlons  ot  rc- 
Ugloo.  I  found  bim  eTen  more  •  man  of 
prayer,  more  cbaerlul  and  baalthy  than  I 
bad  ever  known  him  He  begins  and  ends 
each  day  in  prayer,  and  prays  many  times  a 
day.  I  am  not  >ih>mw1  vu  say  that  I  pray 
for  him  dally,  as  I  assured  him  I  would.  The 
)«jit  of  the  Czars,  however,  was  sUo  person- 
ally pious,   and  even  Ivan  the  Terrible  had 


spaams  of  repentance  and  of  religious  auster- 
ity, but  th'.*  personal  religion  of  the  Ciars 
seemed  to  have  no  bearlnj?  on  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Chiang,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  deeply  concerned  iu  the  welfare  ot 
his  people — up  to  his  lights.  The  man  who 
knew*  him  best  says:  "Chiang  U  proud,  stub- 
bom,  and  conscientious — a  dangerous  com- 
bmation  ■•  Judged  by  his  reactionary  book, 
China  s  Destiny.  1  thought  he  had  a  Confu- 
cian rather  than  a  Christian  conscience — un- 
til I  learned,  to  my  relief,  that  the  book  was 
WTltieu  bT  a  ghost  writer.  Tao  Hsl-hseng. 

A  quality  that  troubles  me  more  In 
Chiang's  character  la  hla  abysmal  and  willful 
ignorance.  There  are  now  only  two  persons 
who  ever  dare  tell  him  unpleasant  truths — 
»n<1  that  very  rarely,  for  be  fliee  into  a  rage. 
The  sad  fact  is  that,  though  Chiang  has 
done  mere  to  unite  China  than  any  other 
leader  In  tr.o<!em  history,  he  has  failed  to 
fulfill  all  the'three  principles  of  the  people. 
Try  as  he  Has.  he  has  been  utterly  unable 
to  soUdiry  /this  "heap  of  sand."  these  indl- 
vlduiltsUC  Chlne^ie  people.  Into  one  cohesive. 
i;a-.r..  t;c  r!ai;cn'.  In  Chlanp's  military  train- 
ing in  China.  Japan,  and  Russia,  he  never 
taw,  conceived,  nor  obtained  the  ability  to 
create  a  genuine  democracy.  And  espcclaHy. 
he  could  not  or  would  not  provide  tlie  pe<v 
ples  livehhjcd  In  eronf^mic  Jtwilce  f t  the 
peasants,  n  >r  prevent  the  high  tide  of  i;rait 
and  corruption  that  now  permeates  all  ex- 
cept the  highest  ranks  of  officials  In  China. 
Therefore  the  Chinese  people  claim  thc.r 
immemorial  right  of  revolution  (derived 
from  Meuclttt»   against  him. 

The  moat  c  ?  fact  of  all  Is  that,  if 

and  -sbcn  C  i.  .  .-».  there  is  abs>^;uttly 
no  one  in  China  who  can  take  his  place,  or 
who  can  hope  to  unite  this  vast  amorphous 
people.  I  say  this  after  wide  consultation 
with  Chinese  and  foreign  leaders  both  In 
south  and  m  north  China.  He  has  himself 
tried  to  el.n-iinaie  every  po&slble  rival.  And 
no  irlumvir>  te,  ncr  group,  nor  committee 
c<.>uld  succeed  him.  for  the  Chinese  have 
never  learned  to  cooperate  and  woric  loyally 
together  as  equals.  That  leaves  only  the 
Communists. 

Despite  the  Iron  curtain,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  in  stverjil  respects  the  Commu- 
niat  areas  In  the  north  are  bc'tter  governed 
than  the  areas  of  the  now  reactionary  Kaom- 
intang  in  the  south  Just  as  Lenin  quickly 
did  in  Rtiasia.  the  Communists  almost  im- 
mediately wisely  disuibuted  the  holdings  of 
rich  landlord*  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  as 
Dr.  Sun  had  urged.  The  CommunisU 
stopped  the  graft,  because  they  shot  the 
grafters.  They  tned  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  paaaants  and  have  won  their  loyal  sup- 
p<jrl  in  area*  governed  by  the  Communists. 
All  this  poor  Chiang  Kal-ahek  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  I  saw  the  officials  m  Nan- 
king, who  have  a  ton  ot  paper  plans  for 
distributing  the  land— alter  they  defeat  the 
Communists.  But  that  day  will  now  never 
come.  For  such  a  government  as  the  present 
National  Government  never  can  defeat  them 
materially  or  morally. 

I  saw  the  gcnerallsaimo  launch  his  new 
life  movement  in  the  Province  of  Klangsi  in 
1934.  Thia  movement  aimed  at  the  reform 
of  China  through  pcraooal  virtue.  I  saw 
Chiang  when  he  had  plenty  at  money,  air- 
plnnse.  and  a  large  army  at  ae«r  half  a  mil- 
lion BMi.  dlr*ct*d  by  sota*  40  G«nnan  mil- 
itary advlsara—lncludlng  th*  generals  who 
tuill  up  IllUer  s  Reichswehr.  I  saw  Chiang 
trying  to  conquer  the  Conimunlst  com- 
mander. Cliu  Teh.  when  the  latur  had  a  tiny 
force  of  only  10.000  fanatical  fighters  using 
anna  torn  from  Uie  Lands  of  Chiang's  forces. 
Even  then  Chiang  was  able  only  U)  itarife 
them  out  but  waa  never  abl*  U>  cruah  them. 
Now  that,  according  to  Oeoeral  Marahall.  the 
CommunUt  armies  number  over  1.000.000. 
and  conuol  a  pupuiatloa  of  over  lOO.OOO.ooo 
In  north  China,  they  certainly  are  not  being 
beaten  and  1  fear  cannot  be  beaten  Just 
as    the    gigantic    armies    of    the    nominally 


Christian   c«&r    were   unable   to    crush    the 
handful  of  Lenin's  morally  superior  revolu- 
tionaries—even though  they  were  atheists— 
so  it  is  in  China  today.    Just  as  the  flaming 
■ealots   of   Islam  were   able   to  sweep   over 
nominally  Christian  countries,  so  the  zealou 
of  athcUt  cor.imunlsm  are  often  able  to  over- 
come even   true  but   feeble  Christian  com- 
munities in  Russia.  China,  and  Northern  Ko- 
rea today.     Even  though  America  has  been 
pouring  into  China  from  nil  sources  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  l.vst  3  years,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
conquer.     Many  of  the  American  arms  we 
provided    for    Chi  ms's    armies    are    now    In 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  and  more  will 
be  In  their  handa  soon.    Even  if  the  United 
States  sent  an  army  of  several  million  troops 
to  China.  Russia,  next  door,  could  send  far 
more.    It  will  be  fatal  if  we  are  Involved  In 
China's  civil  war.    BrlUln's  foreign  minister. 
Ernest  B?vin,  said  to  me  In  London  last  year: 
"I  do  not  talk  war.  nor  expect  war,  but  If  it 
arises  It  will   come  where   you   fall    foul   of 
Soviet  Russia  over  China"    Increa.'sed  Amer- 
ican aid  to  China  may  well  prove  an  Invita- 
tion or  challenge  to  Russia  to  back  the  Com- 
munists more  openly  and  powerfuUy  than 
sli?  ever  has  done,  and  that  in  turn  might 
lead  to  war  with  Russia — world  wsr  III. 

Th--  "s  of  William  C.  Bullitt  end  of 

Con  .    Wai.ttr  Jc-dd   if   followed   will 

fatally  Involve  the  United  States  In  China's 
civil  war  and  ultimately  In  world  war.  The 
more  money  we  pour  Into  China,  the  mere  we 
seem  to  earn  their  Irgratltuie.  and  the  more 
are  the  Communists  able  to  brand  us  as 
Chlnrs  en'>my  Mo.  1 — tho  wlc«:ed  Am^-rlcan 
imperialists.  Many  of  China's  Intellectu- 
als stand  on  the  side  lines,  corapletelv  Irre- 
sponMble,  blaming  In  turn  the  United  States 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  scapegoats  for 
•  all  China's  Ills.  They  have  never  formed  ef- 
fective liberal  parties  between  the  renctlon- 
ary  Ku;.mlntang  and  the  radical  Commu- 
ni^.t"?.  especially  since  Chiang  Kai-shek 
banned  the  Democratic  League,  which  Gen- 
eral Marshall  thouebt  was  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  parties.  But  the  Intellectuals  can- 
not shirk  nor  deny  their  responsibility  for 
China's  present  woes.  They  were  one  of  the 
causes  of  China's  failure. 

The  Chinese  Government  troops,  under 
the  present  system  of  graft  which  grew 
encirmously  during  the  Japanese  occupation, 
do  not  have  and  have  never  had  the  morale 
of  the  Cummimist  troops.  Chiang's  trooos 
have  met  defeat  ever  since  September  23 
and  have  lost  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
the  cream  of  the  Nationalist  armies — the 
bulk  of  39  divisions  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war  The 
Nationalist  soldiers  were  too  long  robbed  by 
their  officers,  as  recorded  truly  In  the  Still - 
well  papers.  I  had  personally  wltneseed  the 
graft  and  rcbliery  of  the  Government  forces 
for  nearly  30  years  before  SUlwell  recorded 
It.  and  long  ago  I  personally  laid  the  con- 
dition of  the  worst  provinces  and  divisions 
of  the  army  before  Chiang  Knl-shek.  The 
450.000  000  of  China,  however,  sre  bound  by 
their  sge-long  traditions.  Chlanr,  steeped 
In  thcf-e  traditions  and  aware  that  "face' 
must  be  saved,  never  dared  dismiss  even 
the  worst  offenders,  but  had  to  provide  other 
Jobs  for  them  lest  they  gang  up  on  him  or 
assa'slnste  him  Alone  he  cmld  no  more 
prevent  the  graft  of  China  than  Kiri7,  Canute 
could  stay  the  tides  of  the  sea.  I  hope  to 
llbom  this  In  my  nest  report 

If  anyone  doubts  this  dark  dtegnosls  of 
China's  desperate  stat*^wlth  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chinese  and  foreigners  I  tuive 
met  In  Nanking  and  Pelping  agree — let  him 
reed  the  truest  book  yet  written  on  this  sad 
cruntry,  The  United  States  and  China,  the 
Harvard  Press.  Chins  Is  pmbably  at  the 
moment  one  of  the  darkest  countries  in  the 
world  politically,  and  she  la  slnkinV  into 
yet  d*cp*f  darknecs  After  examining  many 
witnsisss  from  the  Communist  area*— whose 
evidence  I  h'  pe  to  record  I'  mv  next  re- 
port— I  must  say  that  until  the  Communist 
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flood  engulfs  this  unhappy  land,  China  Is 
the  most  favorable  field  In  the  world  for 
Christian  evangelLsm  among  students  Even 
though  the  Cumn.unlsti  seize  power  and 
establish  their  police  state  of  terror  and 
bloodshed,  which  may  last  long.  It  will  still 
be  only  temporary.  Many  of  the  churches 
win  survive  as  they  have  In  Russia  and  in 
Northern  Korea.  No  more  than  Emperor 
Nero  in  Rome,  can  Stalin  or  Mao  Tse-tung 
crush  out  religion  or  Christianity.  We  are 
having  crowded  meetings — thousand  or  more 
attending  each  night  In  every  place,  and 
there  will  be  large  and  lasting  results  In 
the  13  cities  which  we  are  now  visiting  from 
Pelping  to  Canton,  I  hope  to  describe  these 
meetings  In  rny  next  report,  tcether  with 
other  more  hopeful  features  of  the  situa- 
tion. China  will  go  on  forever,  and  a  greater 
and  freer  China  will  yet  emerge  than  Dr.  Sua 
Yat-sen  ever  dreamed  of 
Peipinc,  October  28,  1949. 


The  Truman  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowins  pdiloria.1 
from  the  Chicaco  Sunday  Tribune  of 
December  17.  1950; 

The  Truman    Emercenct 

A  national  emergency  exists,  so  Mr.  Tru- 
man's speech  writers  tell  him.  If  there  Is 
an  emergency.  It  Is  Truman  himself  and  his 
foreign  policy.  His  speech  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  Intends  the  country  to 
have  more  of  the  same  that  produced  the 
debacle  in  Korea  The  next  step  Is  to  add 
a  prospective  defeat  in  Eurojje  to  that  In 
Korea. 

Mr.  Truman  sees  the  European  commit- 
ment as  a  one-way  street  While  Europeans 
refuse  to  exert  themselves  In  their  own  be- 
half, Americans  are  to  consign  their  sons  to 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Truman's  army,  to  have 
ever  greater  taxes  heaped  upon  them,  and 
to  do  without  a  lot  of  things  becatise  pro- 
duction Is  to  be  diverted  to  Implements  of 
war. 

Do  you  hear  Britain,  or  France,  or  Italy,  or 
anyljody  else  proclaiming  an  emergency? 
Toil  do  not.  Do  you  notice  all  of  them  rush- 
ing their  young  men  to  the  training  camps? 
Hardly  Do  you  hear  them  preaching  high- 
er taxes  and  civilian  hardships?  Not  on 
your  life. 

It  should  be  elementary  that  this  coun- 
try cant  save  people  who  refuse  to  try  to 
help  themselves  All  we  can  expect  Is  an- 
other fearful  military  defeat  If  Russia 
«lMXis**  to  take  up  the  gage  that  Truman 
bM  cast  down.  His  speech  was  vlrtUHlly  an 
invitation  to  the  Soviets  to  move.  He  con- 
fessed our  weakness.  He  told  how  long  It 
would  Uke  to  start  getting  war  prfxluctlon— 
not  very  substantial  production  at  that 

There  U  nothing  to  stop  Russia  taking 
what  she  wants,  east  or  west,  except  for  the 
atom  bombs  we  have  In  stock.  She  may  not 
•ven  fear  those  too  much,  for  she  U  sup- 
posed to  have,  by  now,  an  effective  radar 
warning  screen  and  a  large  air  force  for  de- 
fense. She  U  so  spread  out  that  we  can't 
cripple  her  by  a  maaslve  itroke.  even  If  the 

bombardiers    were    lucky    enough    to    center 
on  all  of  their  targets. 

There  Is  danger,  all  ripht,  but  It  Is  danger 
to  the  nations  that  are  refusing  to  proclaim 
any  emergency  There  is  little  we  can  do 
for  them,  there  Is  nothing  that  they  will  do 


for  themselves.  But  this  doesn't  add  up  to 
an  emergency  for  the  United  States.  We 
are  In  no  greater  peril  than  we  were  all 
through  the  last  5  years  We  might  have  a 
few  atom  bombs  droppjed  on  us.  but  if  we 
can't  protect  the  continent  and  its  our- 
posts  after  having  spent  $89,000,000,000  on 
defense  in  the  last  5  years,  and  with  $45- 
OOO.OOO.COO  more  dedicated  to  that  purpose 
this  coming  year,  then  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
Secretary  of  Defense  ought  to  be  impseached 
and  his  service  chieftains  court-martialed. 

The  only  emergency  America  faces  is  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  risk  It  assumes 
In  Europe  and  has  a.ssumed  in  Asia.  Mr. 
Truman  Isn't  jjroclalming  an  emergency  In 
the  United  States;  he  is  proclaiming  that 
the  United  States  is  assumir.g  Frances  emer- 
gency, England's.  Italy's,  Yugoslavia's.  Ko- 
rea's, and  any  others  that  may  exist  any- 
where 

Korea  has  taught  him  nothing.  He  is 
leading  the  Nation  toward  additional  gigan- 
tic deieats  on  other  foreign  battlefields  K 
he  Is  not  checked,  our  fighting  forces  will  be 
slaughtered  abroad,  until  at  last  this  coun- 
try, within  its  own  borders,  stands  defense- 
less. 


VeteraBs'  Loau  u  Wisconsia 


Nero,  Bring  Back  the  Fiddle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .1TTVES 

Monday,  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowins  editorial  from  the  Fairmont 
Elaily  Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minn.,  dated 
December  12.  1950: 

Nebo,  Being  Back  That  Fiddle 

While  our  boys  in  Korea  are  retreating, 
what  do  you  suppose  occupied  the  Senate 
or  the  United  States  Friday.  December  8, 
1950?  A  bin  (S.  4236  >  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  regulation  of  methods  of 
weather  modification  and  control. 

And  they're  not  joking  The  bill  was  twice 
read  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter.state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  official  title  is  "Weather  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951." 

Shades  of  the  late  F  D.  R  Imagine  the 
Government  regulating  the  weather  and 
having  to  write  your  Congress  for  rain. 

Imagine  the  New  Deal  or  the  Fair  Deal 
seizing  control  and  inflicting  droucht  on  all 
Republican  areas:  cyclones,  hurricanes, 
thunder,  and  chain  lii;htnlne  on  Taft  in  Ohio. 
Youngdahl  in  Minnesota,  Warren  in  Cali- 
fornia 

Contemplate  the  stark  tratredy  that  mleht 
follow  an  act  of  the  State  Department  send- 
ing all  the  available  moisture  oversens  to  help 
the  people  in  the  uninhabited  and  under- 
developed portion.^  of  the  enrth  Im-.i'inp  ■  ur 
fertile,  verdant  fields  In  normally  Republican 
Iowa  being  turned  into  a  Sahara. 

It  is  to  weep 

Since  the  time  of  Christ  and  probably  a 
long  time  before,  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
done  pretty  well  In  handling  the  weather. 
But  not  now.  The  Fair  Deal,  slap-happy  at 
the  turn  of  evenu  In  Korea,  in  China,  m 
Formosa,  on  the  home  front,  in  Germany 
and  France,  seeks  yet  another  buzz-saw  to 
back  up  to, 

Nero  was  a  piker,  and  our  friend  whose 
name  lives  In  history  because  he  wept  be- 
lieving there  were  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, hadn't  even  made  a  good  start 

Somebody  pinch  us,  quick.  We  must  be 
dreaming. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wisccNsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Morday,  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Augtist  21  last.  I  inserted  in  the 
Appendix — page  A5945 — a  statement  on 
loans  made  to  veterans  by  the  Wisconsin 
department  of  veterans"  affairs 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  P.  Cullen.  manager  of  United 
States  Veterans"  Administration  office 
No.  30,  at  Milwaukee,  f'urmshing  me 
with  information  corrective  and  ex- 
planatory of  the  previous  insertion.  I 
ask  pennission  to  insert  fir.  Cullen's  let- 
ter herewith. 

I  am  sure.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  in  fur- 
nishme  me  with  the  information  on 
which  the  August  21  insertion  was  based, 
Mr.  Gordon  Huseby.  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin department  of  veterans"  affairs, 
meant  not  the  slightest  criticism  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  oflBce  at  Mil- 
waukee. Mr.  Huseby  recognizes,  as  I  do, 
that  Mr.  Cullen  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
a  fine  job  for  Wisconsins  veterans.  Wis- 
consin veterans  are  fortunate  in  having 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Gordon  Huseby 
and  John  Cullen  to  direct  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  which  administer  the 
veterans'  programs  in  Wisconsin.  If 
there  is  any  rivalry  at  all  between  the 
two.  it  is  not  a  personal  rivalry.  Rather. 
it  is  a  healthy  and  friendly  contest  of 
doing  the  most,  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner,  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Badger  State.  The  letter  follows: 
Regtonal  OmcE  No  30. 
Mi^Tonkre  Wi,'.,  December  11.  1950. 
Hon    Glenn  R    D.avis. 

House  of  Repref'entatne.''. 

Wa.<:htngton.   D    C. 

De.\r  Mr  Davis:  On  page  A5945  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoN-CRESsiONAL  Record  for  Au- 
gust 21.  19."'0.  the  following  extension  of 
remrrks  by  you  was  published 

"Mr  Davis  of  Wiscon.sln  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  jU5t  received  information  from  Gordon 
A.  Husel^y.  director  of  the  department  of 
veterans'  afTalrs  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
that  the  Wi.^consin  department  of  veterans* 
affairs,  in  9  months,  has  either  completed  or 
committed  funds  for  1.271  housing  loans  for 
a  total  of  «1  !»0.^.6X)  TTiis  represents  a  re- 
markable record  for  the  first  9  months  of 
operation  of  this  work 

"It  Is  intere.«ting  to  note  how  this  record 
compares  with  the  record  of  Federal  agencies 
In  malting  loans  to  veterans  and  other  In- 
dividuals DurinE  the  flrEt  year  of  its  op- 
eration. 1935.  the  Federal  Hou«lng  Authority 
completed  255  loans  in  the  .State  of  Wu- 
consin  During  the  first  year  of  its  loan  op- 
erations, 1945,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
completed  6;:8  loans  in  the  State  of  Wi«- 
consln 

"As  Mr  Huseby  aptly  put  it  In  a  letter 
dated  August  16,  IflSO:  'I  think  our  record 
Will  Btand  on  its  own  '  " 

It  is  believed  that  the  correct  figures  and 
circumstances  w;?h  regard  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   loan    guaranty    8ct;\jtie«    for 

the  year  1945  will  be  o!  Interest  to  you.    You 

appreciate.  I  know,  that  during  moet  of  that 
year  the  majority  of  veterans,  including 
yourself,  were  still  in  service.  During  1»45 
we  received  a  total  of  987  applications  for 
loan  guaranties.  Of  this  number.  8G8  were 
approved.  81  were  declined  or  withdrawn  and 
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the  b*UnM  0t  SB  were  peiullaf  at  the  end 
of  the  fMT.  Bavtng  receired  on'y  M7  «p> 
p:.caTloo».  w  oouM  b&nllr.  during  our  first 
yMT  of  iiimalIrM,  tew  caevedcd  the  1^71 
bB—Ing  Umam  complctad  or  committed  dur^ 
IQC  tB*  flnt  9  montba  d  the  Stat*  loan  pro- 
gram. It  will  atoo  be  appreciated  that  ovir 
applications  covered  oot  only  those  for 
111— ■  ki*a«  but  aJao  thoae  for  farm  and 
binlnf  loaaa. 

I  tlioagitt  yon  woold  wish  to  have  thLs 
lalcxvamXkm  and  I  tMnk  that  the  loan  f\iar- 
aatj  record  of  the  Tetcrana'  Administration 
re«lonal  oOce  for  Wlaeooaln  during  the  y^a:* 
1045  can  also  stacd  on  its  own. 
Tours  sincerely. 

J,  P.  Cxruxn. 

Mmnmger.     . 


If  We  Are  To  Cone  Through  the  Next 
Grim  Half  of  This  Twentieth  Centurf 
Still  a  Republic  of  Free  People.  We  Will 
Need  Ail  of  Our  Courage  and  Brains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANBAS 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15,  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
sent heretofore  approved  by  the  Hous€', 
I  am  submittinR  a  timely  ecitonal  by 
W.  L.  White,  my  fellow  town^anan.  and 
disunguiAhed  editor  of  the  Emporia 
rtte.  The  editorial  contains  food  for 
fht  and  is  worthy  of  your  reading;. 
It  follows: 

Six  months  hare  gone  by  and  where  are 
we? 

The  total  munber  of  Anae'lcans  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  In  Koroa  to  date 
make  thla  the  fourth  bioodiest  struggle  in  our 
Nation's  history — surpassing  in  caiiualiies  the 
American  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812.  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

And  the  goal  of  it  all?  Well.  It  seems  there 
should  be  free  elections  in  Korea.  But  why 
did  «e  wake  up  to  the  value  of  free  «lec- 
tloas  so  late?  Why.  when  we  wer<!  pcAerfuI, 
re  not  inaiet  on  free  elections  in  Poland, 
in  Rumania.,  in  Tugoeiavia.  In 
rakla.  in  East  Germany,  and  in  the 
1 8tat«B?  Why  do  «e  suddenly  begin  to 
■iirtek  toe  a  free  eiactioc  in  Korea,  a  back- 
ward country  which,  in  all  iia  C-^OOO  years 
ot  history,  never  has  had  free  elections  nor 
MMMd  particularly  to  mus  them? 

But  you  forget  political  conaldaratlona. 
Last  spring  Republican  Senator  Joaaiu  Mc- 
Caanrr  had  aired  his  chsri^es  against  Owen 
Lattlmore.  including  a  number  of  which  Dr. 
Lattimore  probably  was  innocent.  The  mar- 
ty."  Owen  of  Lfttttmore  was  declared 

p  V  pure  and  Ideologically  \-trgmal  by 

MnjjMP  TTsnfca  and  the  other  Senate  Dciao* 
crata,  and  promptly  sat  down  to  write  of  kU 
r»d«at  of  slander.  But  the  cotmtry  wa« 
uneasy.  For  obviously  much  had  been 
—nth«r>d  under  whlt«waab  or  suppressed, 
IncludUig  tbt  HDaUj  AoMraaia  case. 

At  thla  BOOMnt  tliM«  cam*  what  it»— < 
to  be.  froBi  Itm  paMlMl  standpoint,  the 
Heaven-sent  opporMBM|r  of  Koraa.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  a  quick,  popolar  Uttle  war  against 
a  weak  enemy,  and  In  bahalf  of  ttie  true. 
tha  beautiful,  and  the  gt.  ^.  Hm  unbearable 
fVlCarltlcs  of  Jos  MLC^cnrr  would  be 
drowned  out  by  bugle  and  drum.  Who  then 
would  dare  say  the  Truman  administration 
was   lujt   Urmly   anucoaxmuulstu;  ?     And   so 


Into  Korea  were  sent  not  Dr  Lattin>ore.  not 
Dean  Acheaon — but  the  little  American 
draftees  from  Japan.  The  frailties  of  our 
statesmen  were  to  be  glossed  over  by  the 
blood  <ln  modest  quantities)  of  our  sons. 

We  are  therefore  now  at  war  In  Asia.  and. 
furthermore,  our  outnumbered  soldiers  are 
now  hightailing  it  down  the  valleys  of  Korea 
In  the  most  htunUUting  spectacle  the  Amer- 
ican flag  ever  has  flapped  over  since  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  How  did  we  get  into  it? 
Somewhere  in  the  bookcase  you  surely  roust 
have  a  copy  of  that  hsJf -forgotten  document, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  PuU 
It  out  and  in  the  fine  type  you  will  find  that 
the  Congress  and  only  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace. 

But  don't  be  old-fashioned.  That  cumber- 
eome  contraption  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  set  up  by  those  old  fuddy-duddies, 
our  founding  fathers.  A  congressional  de- 
hate  on  whether  or  not  to  po  into  Korea 
would  have  meant  weeks  of  delay:  in  the  end 
Congress  might  have  decided  to  stay  out 
aiioeetner. 

Readers  cf  this  column  will  remember  that 
the  Gazette  was  In  favor  of  standing  up  to 
Stalin  as  early  as  5  years  ago  when  our  truly 
magnificent  armies  were  still  intact,  and 
when  Harry  S.  Truman  was  a  happy  fellow- 
traveler  who  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
horrid  Soviet  menace. 

In  view  of  this  fact  the  writer  presumes 
now  to  list  five  guldeposts  to  a  future  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.     These  are: 

1.  Since  we  are  now  pitiably  weak,  we 
should  for  the  moment  avoid  hopping  care- 
lessly Into  w  ars  which  we  cannot  hope  to  win. 

2.  We  should  not  concentrate  all  our  forces 
In  one  distant  isolated  spot.  Almost  every- 
thing we  have  is  now  packed  Into  Korea:  If 
hell  should  break  out  In  Europe,  we  have 
left  only  the  £ighty-second  Airb<rne  Divi- 
sion to  put  between  Stalin's  300  divisions  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3.  We  should  avoid  war  to  capture  regions 
which  are  strategically  worthless  and  which, 
if  we  won  them,  would  be  a  further  liability. 

4.  When  we  are  losing  a  war  in  a  distant 
area,  we  should  not  l>e  offended  when  a 
nearby  ally  offers  help.  (Stalin  is  winning 
this  Korean  war  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
Russian  life,  whereas  Dean  Acheson  rlrtu- 
ally  turned  down  Chiang  Kai-shek's  offer 
to  send  200.000  anti-Communist  Chinese 
fighting  men  into  Korea;  Mr.  Acheson  felt 
this  might  offend  those  peace-loving  agrarian 
refonners.  the  Chinese  Communists.) 

5.  Until  we  are  stronger  (should  Moscow 
allow  us  the  time  to  get  stronger)  we  should 
try  to  cut  to  a  Ijare  minimum  the  numi>er 
of  wars  we  enter  solely  to  win  local  American 
elections. 

The  writer  feels  that  we  are  now  entering 
a  period  of  terrible  stress.  In  which.  If  this 
Nation  and  all  Christendom  are  to  survive, 
we  will  need  the  same  steady  wladum.  aoUd 
character,  and  firm  courage  that  otir  people 
had  In  Lincoln's  day.  As  a  flabby,  rich,  and 
stupid  nation  we  cannot  hope  to  survive.  We 
can  no  longer  continue  fat.  dumb,  and  liappy. 
babbling  that  this  is  the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man,  electing  to  high  office  any  grinning 
dumoiy  who  will  pledge  himself  to  bribe  us 
Vttll  paiier-dollar  subsidies  paid  out  of  our 
own  public  Treasury*,  stupidly  bellevlrig  that 
If  the  Krtm!ln  cannot  be  appeased,  then  It 
can  be  qulclily  licked  In  a  bloodless  push- 
button war. 

If  we  are  to  come  through  the  next  grim 
half  at  this  twentieth  century  still  a  republic 
of  free  people  we  will  need  all  of  our  courage 
and  brains.  We  cannot  hope  to  survive  the 
storm  with  a  government  which  is  l7y  the 
nlncomp«j<)p8.  of  the  bird-brains,  and  for  the 
greedy  dimwits.  Because  of  lu  follies  such 
a  government  will  surely  and  deservedly 
perish  from  tiie  earth,  and  all  the  sane  and 
all  the  brave  will  be  crunched  in  the  wreck- 
aae  of  its  cra^h. 


Vermont  Society  Honori  Hon.  Charlei  A. 
Plunilev.  ot  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  NEW   HAMPbHlBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  December  6,  the 
Vermont  State  Society  of  Washington 
held  a  meeting  in  honor  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Plumlky.  who  is  at>out 
to  retire  voluntarily  as  Representative 
at  Large  for  the  State  of  "Vermont.  As 
a  near  neighbor  and  warm  friend  of  our 
di.stinguished  colleague  from  Vermont.  I 
desire,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, to  include  an  account  of  this 
meeting  written  by  one  of  the  members 
present.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  who  hold 
Mr.  Plumley  in  such  high  recrard: 
A  HwrcaucAL  Vxrmont  Evxnt 

After  the  Ijountiful  repast  and  the  election 
of  oCBcers  had  been  had.  the  master  of  cere- 
monies called  on  George  Aiken,  pardon  me, 
I  mean  Senator  Aikzn.  Among  the  other 
things  he  said  was  the  first  radio  speech 
he  ever  made  was  in  support  of  Charles 
A.  Plumlit  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He 
went  on  to  say  he  never  regretted  he  made 
the  speech  although  at  the  tune  there  were 
a  lot  of  people  very  ready  to  cut  his  throat. 

Then  Mrs.  Dale,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Senator  Porter  H.  Dale,  paid  a  wonderful  tri- 
bute to  Mr.  Plumlxt's  father  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Plumley  and  the  family,  all  of  whom 
she  had  known  over  long  years  so  intimately. 
In  conversation,  she  said,  "The  Plumleys 
really  are  and  have  been  a  part  of  Vermont. 
Charlie's  father  and  mother  were  both  edu- 
cated in  Vermont.  He  and  his  wife  were 
both  born  and  educated  in  Vermont.  Their 
children  are  gradu  ites  of  Vermont  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  In  short,  she  said,  they 
are  Vermonters  from  the  roots  up." 

The  graciou.s  lady  outdid  herself. 

I  Just  couldn't  see  how  Mr.  PLtruLxr  could 
take  it  the  way  he  did  although  I  noticed 
that  he  was  blowing  his  nose  once  in  a  while. 

Then  they  called  on  Col.  Jack  Crowley,  who 
once  was  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Plumlet 
for  nomination  to  Congress.  His  tribute  to 
Mr.  Plcmlxt  was  what  might  be  called  a 
Jewel. 

Then  they  called  on  Charlie  to  speak 
In  rebuttal.  That  he  was  deeply  moved  by 
all  the  things  that  had  been  said  wsui  very 
evident.  He  came  back  at  them,  however, 
by  saying  that,  "It  is  not  every  man  who  has 
an  opportunity  living  to  attend  his  own 
funeral. ••  He  said  he  didn't  ilXe  these  things 
although  he  came  because  he  had  been  in- 
vited as  a  guest  despite  the  fact  that  his  ex- 
perience over  the  years  had  shown  that  such 
otieervations  and  celebrations  were  the  end 
of  one's  official  connection  with  either  the 
State  ur  the  Government  and  ordinarily 
spelled  an  end  which  he  did  not  anticipate 
for  he  was  not  superstitious.  Then  he  told 
them  the  story  about  the  lady  who  had  a 
▼ery  J-'alous  husband.  She  was  being  solic- 
ited by  a  book  agent  on  the  thirteenth  floor 
of  an  apartment  botise.  Just  about  the  time 
she  was  all  ready  to  buy  the  books  she  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door  and 
she  said  to  the  book  agent,  "Tou  better  get 
out  of  here  quick  because  my  husband  is  in- 
tensely and  insanely  Jealous."  The  sales- 
man said  he  would  hide  in  the  closet,  to 
which  the  housewife  replied  there  was  no 
closet  She  said.  "The  only  thing  for  you  to 
do  IS  Jump,"    "But,"  he  said.  "thU  i«  the  thlr- 
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teenth  floor"    To  which  she  replied.  "Don't 
be  superstitious." 

Then  in  response  to  what  Senator  Aikxk 
had  said  about  his  first  radio  speech.  Charlie 
said  he  recalled  a  day  before  George  was  ever 
a  candidate  for  office  and  when  he  was  oper- 
ating the  Aiken  florist  business  at  Putney. 
As  he  was  In  a  hurry  to  make  a  delivery  at 
Brattleboro.  he  was  stopped  by  the  police, 
who  said,  "Don't  you  know.  George,  you're  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit?"  and  George  said. 
"I  don't  know  whether  my  speedometer  works 
or  not."  Whereupon  the  police  officer  said, 
"Haven't  you  any  governor  in  the  car?"  to 
which  George,  later  governor  of  the  State  and 
a  very  distinguished  United  States  Senator, 
as  we  all  know.  said.  "No,  the  governor  is  in 
Montpeller.  what  you  smell  Is  fertilizer." 

Thereupon  George,  pardon,  the  st-nlor  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  read  the  following  letter 
from  Ralph  Flanders,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont: 

"Charles  Plumlet  is  a  Vermont  institu- 
tion More  people  in  our  State  have  shaken 
hands  with  him.  have  known  him.  and  like 
him.  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  of  our 
citizens. 

"That  we  like  Mrs.  Plumley.  too.  does  not 
have  to  be  stated.  In  fact,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  like  anyone  more  than  we  do 
Charles.  It  would  be  his  good  wife  to  whom 
Vermonters  in  exile  here  in  Washington  are 
glad  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise. 

"The  Honorable  Charles  Is  an  institution 
not  only  in  Vermont  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Having  been  there  since 
1933,  he  would  naturally  know  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple and  have  a  lot  of  Influence.  But  he  has 
far  more  of  acquaintance  and  Influence  than 
comes  by  his  service  of  18  years.  The.  place 
he  holds  did  not  drop  Into  his  lap.  He 
made  It. 

"He  has  always  represented  the  old  Ver- 
mont traditions.  He  thinks  our  thoughts 
and  speaks  our  language.  We  are  glad  to 
feel  sure  that  he  will  spend  his  days  of  re- 
tirement In  our  State.  In  his  home  town, 
though  we  are  willing  that  he  should  go 
South  during  mudtime.  if  not  ijefore 

"To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumley,  Mrs.  Flanders 
and  I,  unable  to  be  present.  Join  with  you  in 
extending  our  admiration,  affection,  and 
hearty  good  wishes. 

•■Ralph  E.  Flandebs." 

If  anything  could  have  "floored  "  the  sole 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
this  should  have  done  it.  But,  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  hesitation,  he  rose  in  rebuttal 
to  say: 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  am  a  moron,  but  I 
think  I  know  enough  to  take  a  hint.  I  think 
It  Is  time  for  me  to  proceed.  I  am  not  like 
the  boy  who  left  his  girl's  house  so  early 
that  his  friends  asked  him  why;  to  which  he 
replied.  Well,  you  see.  she  and  I  were  sitting 
on  the  sofy — we  were  sitting  klnda  together- 
like   and   klnda   talking      Her   folks    had    all 

gone  to  bed.  I  was  trying  to  get  up  my  cour- 
age to  move  up  a  little  toward  her  when  she 
turned  out  the  light.  Don't  you  know  I 
knew  enough  to  take  a  hint — and  so  I  left.' 

"But, "  said  Plumlet,  "I  Just  can't  leave, 
and  now,  formally,  and  speaking  for  myself 
and  Mrs.  Plumley  and  for  the  record,  we  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  all  the  kind  things 
which  have  l>een  said  and  done  for  us  over 
the  years  we  have  enjoyed  our  membership 
Ir.  the  Vermont  Association. 

"We  appreciate  the  flowers,  verbal  and 
otherwise,  for  they  are  the  sweetest  things 
Ood  ever  made  for  they  show  thoughts  that 
words  cannot  express  and.  as  sometKxly  said: 

••'I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  ruse  as  where  some  burled  Caesar  bled.' 

"There  are  occasions  and  events  to  which 
only  the  heart  responds  Words  find  their 
inadequacy  ijecause  they  are  not  opportune 
and  cannot  t>e  spoken. 


"For  some  17  years  we  have  been  members 
of  this  association:  have  enjoyed  your  hos- 
pitality; t>een  your  nelghljors — never  unap- 
preciatively 

"Now  we  come  to  tlie  end  of  a  long  road 
for  that  In  an  official  capacity  we  sliall  not 
longer  enjoy  your  sufferance  and  your  toler- 
ance, nor  your  wholesale  good  will  which  so 
always  has  permeated  all  the  meetings  with 
you. 

"That  does  not  mean  that  old  acquaintance 
should  be  forgot  and  we  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship to  all  of  you  and  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded you.  I  could  reminisce,  but  I  remem- 
t)€r  that  La  Rochefoucauld  said  once.  'Every- 
one complains  of  his  lack  of  memory,  but  no 
one  of  his  lack  of  judgment.'  and  that  some- 
body else  said  that  "Nothing  is  more  common 
than  a  fool  with  a  strong  memory";  so  ad- 
mittedly and  of  necessity  I  am  going  to  shut 
up  right  now,  period.  I  am  not  sure  in  which 
class  I  fit.  '^''^x 

"You  know  it  has  been  said  also  that  people 
with  good  memories  seldom  remember  any- 
thing worth  remembering,  but  on  top  of  that 
ccmes  another  who  says  memory  is  the  power 
to  gather  roses  In  winter. 

"I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  and 
great  pleasure  to  all  things  which  have  been 
said,  deserved  and  undeserved.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  you  Vermonters  that  I  am  not  a 
quitter.  Possibly  had  I  recognized  the  sit- 
uation in  futurity  which  confronted  me  as  of 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  might  have  still 
been  a  candidate  for  office  because  of  my 
alleged  information  and  a  lot  of  things  ac- 
cumulated by  experience  over  the  years.  The 
Government  will  always  have  the  benefit  of 
anything  I  know. 

"Nevertheless.  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  some  younger  man  should  bear  t'ne 
burden  of  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  ideas  and  the  ideologies  for  which  I  have 
stood  over  the  yea.'-s  as  I  have  undertaken 
as  your  sole  Representative  to  represent  the 
State  of  Vermont 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  that  intestinal  forti- 
tude only  born  of  those  who  are  t>orn  to 
inherit  that  fearlessness,  minus  foolishness, 
which  Is  only  to  be  found,  stil! — and  I  don't 
mean  quiet,  but  I  mean  yet — In  a  few  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  of  which  Vermont 
stands  out  predominantly,  to  undertake  and 
to  preserve  from  complete  communization, 
socialism,  and  destruction  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy for  which  our  founding  fathers 
fought,  and  I  have  incessantly  undertaken  to 
maintain. 

"What  a  horrible  situation  obtains  in 
Korea,  and  world-wide,  civilian  and  military; 
in  what  an  awful  situation  the  United  States 
of  America  finds  itsell  as  it  confronts  world 
war  III,  which  is  now  already  In  progress.  I 
declare  no  responsibility  for  it  can  be  at- 
tached to  me  nor  to  the  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

"I  am  not  much  at  poetry,  but  the  fol- 
lowing occurred  to  me  and  I  wrote  It: 

"I  Wonder 

"As  once  I  wandered  at  eventide  alone 
In     rain-drenched     garden     paths     through 

flowers  and   weeds. 
I  wondered  if  any  day  and  sun  would  ever 

follow  to  atone 
For    all    the    wind    and    dark    had    done:    to 

which  no  heed  in  world  at  large 
Is   paid   by   those   who   Idly   pass  to   waste 

both  lives  and  time  and  money  never 

earned. 
Lightly    burdened    by    thought    or    care    of 

whence  these  came  or  what  a  burden 

some  must  bear 
To  save  us  from  the  catastrophic  flair 
Por  reckless,   wicked   waste   of   things   they 

claim  do  make  iren  great  I 

"Still  stand  I  wondering  what  wlH  be  their 
fate— 
The   fate    of    those    who    measure    liOt    nor 
calculate 


The  depth  to  which  by  ill-considered  reck- 
lessness with  lives  of  other  people's 
sons,  and  dollars,  not  their  own. 

They  have  condemned  those  generations  yet 
unborn 

To  travail  such  as  other  age  has  never 
known. 

"But  I  found  respite.  If  not  relief.  In  that 
which  my  friend  Hurd  said  who  put  me  in 
my  place  poetically  and  otherwise  when  he 
wrote ; 

"  "The  scythe  that  severs  life  lays  waste  the 

world 
The    hate    which    cumulates    to    wrath    Is 

hurled 
Against  the  peace  which  trembled  like  a 

flower 
Upon  the  stalk  of   hope.     The   fatal  hour 
Has  struck.     •     •     •     Is  this  the  end 
O:   Hope'     The  ultimate  for  which  men 

sf>end 
Their  years  in  never-ending  toil  and  sweat? 
Is  this  the  doom  to  which  our  days  curvet 
Like  moths  unable  to  resist  the  light 
Whose  fiame  is  death?' 

"  'Thus  fell  the  boasted  might 

Of  Nineveh  and  Troy     •      •      •     thus  Car- 
thage fell     •     •     • 
And  Babylon.     Shall  future  centuries  teU 
A  similar  story  of  our  rise  and  fall 
To  depths  too  deep  for  resurrection'     Call 
The  roll  of  systems  grown  these  and  weak 
From  glutton:  apply  the  pure  critique 
Of  reason  to  historic  facts  and  know 
The  aeele&s  truth  that  nations  cannot  sow 
The  retroactive  earth  with  hate  and  reap 
The  fruits  of  love.    Oblivion  lies  deep 
Upon  the  names  of  tyrant  men  and  states. 
Be  not  deceived,  for  time  reiterates 
The  unlearned  lessons  of  the  frtutle&s  past. 

"  "The  slashing  scythe  cannot  destroy  the  vast 
Insistency  within  the  root.     The  ground 
Grow.s  quick  with  promise :  without  audible 

sound 
CH   visible  motion,  life  thrusts  toward  the 

light 
Like  secretive  grass  that  grows  despite 
The  devastation  of  the  scythe.     Madmen 

sow 
The  soil  with  steel.  Indifferent  to  woe 
Implanted :  Ignorant  of  Nemesu,. 
Tom.orrow  Is  a  deep  and  dark  abyss 
Into  which  the  cruel  and  unjust 
Will    slide    and    vanish.      Empires    fall    to 

dust — 
Democracies  will  follow  If  they  dare 
To  break  eternal  faith  with  man — despair 
Is  fertile  soil  for  change.     Lay  waste  the 

earth — 
Apply  the  blade  to  beauty  and  to  mirth- 
Reduce  each  city  to  a  cluttered  grave — 
Destruction  is  not  final  If  we  save 
A  single  fibered  root  of  freedom.    Now 
Is  not  forever!     Wait!     Somewhere,  some- 
how 
The  severed  stalk  of  liberty  shall  rise. 
Grow  green,  and  flower  under  friendlier 

skies. ' 

"So,  as  my  valedictory  to  this  association 
which  I  have  loved,  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
With  the  thought  in  your  mind  that  I  said 
to  you  that  once  I  stood  in  admiration  before 
the  tomb  of  Shakespeare  in  the  church  at 
Stratford:  another  time  I  Bir>od  in  awe  l>e- 
fore  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Napoleon  in  the 
Invalides  at  Paris.  Often  1  have  stood  in 
su.spense  before  the  tomb  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country  at  Mount  Vernon.  Last  Sunday  . 
I  went  again  to  the  tomb  of  Lincoln.  I 
wanted  a  meiisage  from  him  to  give  to  you 
tonight.  His  spirits  seemed  to  say:  'Go  tell 
my  fellow  Americans  and  particularly  Ver- 
monters. in  these  days  of  stress  and  conflict 
everywhere,  to  be  brave  and  have  no  fear. 
Tell  them  to  stand  by  any  man  who  stands 
right,  stand  by  him  while  he  is  right  and 
part  from   him   when   he   goes   wrong      TeU 
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ZH  THE  BOCSK  Oi    K_.  -  L^^   .   • ^ 

JTondof .  DecfmlMT  if.  2f5# 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
■ukr  kftvc  to  extend  my  rfmartrn.  I  in- 
chide  a  cohmm  from  the  Washinrttm 
of  Monday.  Dwrmbfr  It.  1»50.  by 
Kewut  AknpL  I 
tet^m  ttet  thdr  tboochtfol  dtoniiip 
of  oviwed  for  aBle*  vamott  th;  atten- 
tton  of  the  Mf  ^lrn  of  xte  Cmmrtmz 
Ths  Una  Foe  Azxim 
(Mj  JoMpk  Aotf  Scetrart  A^m>p» 

taii  cwli— e  etty.  Ito  liiJlBg  ficnr*  tkaa  m 
yei  dwad  to  ftw  p«Wte  voie*  to  thte  tBpor- 
tAnt  trtmA-    Bui  aB  e*er  Waiatactoik.  1b  tb* 

■MT*  UMBakma  potley  mMMmnL  aad  cvcb  in 
tbe  i«M«H  ot  lb*  BfUtMT  vtaS  the  mine 
■ulmiiiiifin  muttortac  to  foOic  on. 

Our  aUm*   «— "V*    b*   til  ptiirtm   oc.     We 
to  eaxry  tbe  tourdm  of 
We  BBUrt  coctrtct 
tg"    (tbe   arm  catebwojrJK 
Brat  Acta  and  tben  Carope 
to  tbair  fatv     We 

vhlA  ««  caa  difCBd.    80  foea 
It  mafcea  c-vcb  flenator  Rooist  A. 
Taft.  wbo  as  teaas  propoaed  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  Surape.  look  WU  a  raUd  ooe-workl 

wj  to  a«e  the  poiaocous 
falMtiOod  of  tbte  reaacoinf  la  to  hare  a  :00k 
at  tba  aAct  on  tbe  vmliie  cf  cnr  only  ma)Gr 
military  aaart.  tbe  nockpUe  of  atomic 
wmpofn  To  put  tbe  cart  at  couelualon 
kafOR  tbt  borae  of  proof,  the  atomic  atock- 
pOa  wkldi  to  our  otxlj  aacnrlty  will  loae  %1- 
ttm  vbole  raloe.  If  tbe  above-otnltned 
to  WaaAvad  Into  or  adopted 

Tba  eauaas  afl«  ptitlB  enoacli.  In  tbe  &r«t 
place,  plutcmlua  and  even  bydrocrn  bomba, 
DO  BMttar  bow  ntmeroot  tbey  may  be.  or 
bow  graat  tbatr  daatructire  power  may  be. 
bave  xu>  valut  wbatero'  locked  up  In  a  care 
in  Kentucky  Tbey  moat  b«  deltrered  to 
tbatr  Ha^lnail  taffeta,  or  at  leaat  tbey  must 
be  poaaSbla  to  dallrcr.  In  order  to  fulfill  tbelr 
purpoae.  Aa  of  tcday  uid  for  a  kJOg  ttma  to 
eomc.  tbe  raltie  of  our  atomic  atockpOe  muat 
tbarefore  be  meaaured  by  tbe  eapftbUltlca  of 
air  arm. 

Tba  atntagle  air  arm  to  prcaently  eon- 
€t  14  group*,  of  vbM:b  four  are  B-S6 
to  Btrlke  targeta  In  tbe 
B'.rTtet  UnloD  Iiom  beaaa  la  tbto  hemtophere . 
axid  10  are  —dltiaa-ran^  groupa  equipped 
wttb  B-2»s.  B-AO'a.  and  B^Ta.  Improrc- 
aaanta  i£>  Sonet  sir  defenjca  In  recent 
tnt^**^  bare  ooniddarab^y  deprecuted  tbe 
wortb  uf  tbe  B-36  groupa.  aiccc  ao  many 
otbcr  cbaracterlatlca  bad  to  be  Mcriflced  tc 
boOd  graat  ranfa  Into  thla  airpUne.  Hence 
tba  Bhadhtm-ranca  groupa.  wblcb  are  all  to 
be  equipped  eTentually  with  tbe  admirable 
B-47,  must  be  regarded  aa  rttally  Important. 

Tbe  wortb  of  tbeee  medium -range  groupa 
In  turn  obrlously  dependa  opon  the  armlla- 
biUty  of  baaee  for  tbem.  By  the  Tricky 
method  of  refueling  In  tbe  air.  tbey  can  In 


tbecry  re*c>:  tarfvta  in  tbe  Sortet  Ur-icn 
frcm  airfields  on  tbia  tide  ci  tbe  Atlantic. 
Bat  la  practice,  rtcm  tba  antbuatoata  frankly 
tbat  \h*  ■mcimry  ot  tbe  atrateglc  al; 
wttl   be  boaalaaBtT  tanaiml   if 


L  tba 

are  araHakbla  and  raady.  T^.fy  cocc- 
Wd  Liiplil  tbat  baa  been 
m  aaattm.  KnglaiMt;  aaotber  tmpor- 
ta  tbe  Brtttob-eontmiad  nortb 
oC  Cfiiiiaka.  a  ntaL  very 
oo  tbe  IbtWib  I'nntrnUed 
at  Cyprui;  beaaa  aow  abailding  in 
1  Bcrtb  Atnea:  and  alrflelda  uacd  by  va 
aa  iiaMiwi  baaaa  la  TripoU  and  at  Dahran 
in  Arabia.  A  glanea  at  tbto  bat  rerrals  vbat 
u  txiw  rapidly  becomlBg  almoat  tbe  central 
fact  In  tbe  atntagkc  ticuatton  at  tba  United 
Statea. 

we  may  eontrol  tbe  atoeaic  atockpUc.  but 
ev  aBiaa.  and  panii  idarlj  Great  BrttAm. 
coetrql  maax  of  tbe  beaae  we  need  to  glie 
tbe  atomic  itockpCe  any  ▼a!ue. 

Tbcre  are  a  tbouaand  otncr  reaaons.  cf 
coRiraa,  wby  tbe  program  of  abandoning  cur 
a2Maa  to  tbair  fate  and  withdrawing  to  our 
to  a  quick  way  to  national 
of  tbem  will  be  ezjunlned  in  a 
report.  Meanwhile,  tbe  tig- 
rl^cance  of  tbe  attuetion  outlined  above 
oarbt  to  be  faced  by  erery  American.  We 
bATc  gone  on  smtigly  for  &  years,  suppoalng 
Ibe  w^nrT  bocab  was  oun  to  oae  or  not  to 
OBc.  aa  we  akme  aaw  fit.  We  have  gone  en 
amagjy  for  5  ycaia.  nagleetlDg  our  own  de- 
ferxae  and  the  defeaae  of  tbe  free  world,  and 
relying  for  security  on  tbto  ■iagtpal  weapon. 
Em  we  have  been  wrong.  Wben  Prime 
ICntotcr  Attlec  told  Parliament  the  other  day 
tbat  be  was  sure  we  would  not  uae  our  bombs 
without  consultlnz  the  British  Oovernnient. 
hia  promlae  waa  doubly  guaranteed  by  the 
facu  at  geography  and  the  rangea  of  our 
atrptanaa.  If  zxyw.  in  the  hour  of  peril,  we 
abandon  our  alUea.  ve  cannot  hope  that 
tbey  wUl  not  abandon  us.  And  thus,  those 
American  leaders  who  are  secretly  sdvocat- 
Ing  this  cotirse  today,  and  will  no  doubt  pub- 
licly advocate  It  tomorrow,  are  In  truth  pro- 
poalng  that  tbe  United  States  fr>>ezc  lu  only 
military  aaaet.  tbe  atomic  stockpile,  which  is 
also.  St  the  moeaant,  the  only  defense  of  the 
free  world. 


Would  Bomb  Shelters  Become  Traps? 
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.       HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OHARA 

or  M I  -s  N  r  ^'  7  * 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  in  the  Rbcou),  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  f.-om  the  Fairmont  Daily 
Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minn  .  of  E>ecem- 
ber  6.  1950 

WocLB   Bomb   eHnrras    Becomi   Twam? 

There  Is  talk  of  spending  around  $3.000. - 
000.000  for  bomb  shelters  Ui  the  United 
SUtes 

Maybe  it's  a  good  idea,  but  it  would  appear 
Congress  should  go  pretty  thuroughly  Into 
the  plans  before  saddling  such  added  expense 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

While  details  of  construction,  and  perhaps 
location  ot  such  shelters  could  not  be  made 
public  in  too  great  detail  for  security 


to  tHe  n"*"'»'*"**  it  would  seem  that  l)omb 
sbeltwe  migbt  well  turn  out  to  be  trapa  in- 
atead  of  abelters.  In  caae  of  attack. 

What  more  could  an  attacking  armada  aak 
than  to  baTe  ita  Tlctlma  bunched  In  one 
place? 


Liberty  Shall   Nol  Cringe  in  t^e   Face  of 
Brule  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF    AUhBAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV  E  3 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1930 
the  Southland  answered  the  call  to  arms. 
Just  as  it  has  done  m  every  uar  in  which 
this  Nation  has  engaged  itself.  It  has 
a^ain  demonstrated  its  wiUmpness  to 
sacrifice  in  order  that  our  common  coun- 
try remain  free,  independent,  the  land 
cf  hope. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  privilege  for 
rne  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  by  my  friend.  W.  W.  G'onter. 
editor  of  the  Mountain  Eagle.  Jasper. 
Ala.,  in  which  Editor  Gunter  expresses 
the  sentiment  that  America  must  unite 
and  make  the  sacrifices  which  the  times 
call  for  in  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism: 
Thx  SotTTH  la  DrP«»naHL« 

How  strange  It  is  that  In  this  mcst  won- 
derf'ol  of  all  ages,  with  its  manifold  con- 
veniences and  opportunities,  that  there 
should  exLst  in  the  world  today  powerful 
nations  who  chooee  to  scatter  the  flames  of 
war  over  the  world  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
Impose  their  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment over  all  the  people  of  the  world 

While  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
facing  a  danger  unprecedented  In  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  the  old.  romantic  South 
stands  ready  again  to  make  any  sacrifice 
necessary  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
in  order  that  this  Nation  shall  remain  free 
and  independent. 

The  southern  people  are  noted  for  their 
cheerful  dUposition  and  for  their  courage 
under  difBcultles  in  the  past.  During  tbe 
darkest  days  of  the  Revolution,  southern  stil- 
diers.  poorly  equipped,  remained  cheerful 
and  hopeful.  And  thus  It  was  with  the 
heroic  Confederate  soldiers  as  they  filed  their 
wea.'7  ways  through  the  mountain  pasecs  of 
Tennessee.  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  fell  In  line  In  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia; it  was  not  with  dread  and  fear  pic- 
tured on  their  faces  but  with  gay  songs  of 
their  beautiful  Southland  and  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  left  behind.  Neither  are 
their  descendants  discouraged  today. 

Through  two  great  wars,  descendants  of 
Confederate  soldiers  from  the  Southland 
have  gone  out  and  fought  side  by  side  with 
Bona  and  daughters  of  other  States  on  the 
battlefields  of  Eurofw.  In  other  lands,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  sea.  and  many  of  t^em 
never  returned  with  their  victorious  com- 
rades. 

Insofar  as  the  southern  people  are  con- 
cerned, the  great  sacrifices  made  by  this 
Nation  In  the  past  shall  not  have  been  made 
In  vain,  that  liberty  shall  not  cringe  in  the 
face  of  brute  force,  that  through  the  coming 
years  the  Statue  of  Liberty  shall  continue 
to  stand  there  In  New  York  Harbor,  looking 
forever  toward  the  east,  serving  as  a  beacon 
light  to  the  people  of  the  world  who  seek 
the  bleaslngs  of  liberty. 
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Free  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   M.^SSAClirSETTS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wa.shington  Post.  Saturday.  Decem- 
ber 16.  1950: 

IRELAND    AND    ATLA>mc    SECXTRrTV 

On  April  18  of  this  year  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  the  Overseas  Writers  Press  Club  at 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  Ireland's  place 
In  the  North  Atlantic  defense  scheme. 

At  that  time  I  urged  the  vital  necessity  of  a 
sound  fxjlltlcal  background  to  military  plan- 
ning. Indicating  from  recent  history  (World 
War  II)  the  disasters  Inherent  in  the  failure 
of  politicians  to  provide  the  military  com- 
mand with  a  realistic  basis  for  their  plans 
and  operations.  On  such  occasions  the  over- 
looking of  some  political  factor  not  readily 
apparent  to  the  military  mind  causes  mili- 
tary action  to  be  based  on  faulty  premises. 

I  fear  this  has  once  again  proved  true  In 
Korea  both  when  the  North  Koreans  attacked 
Initially  and  when  the  Chinese  invasion  com- 
pletely altered  the  military  basis.  Absence 
of  a  sound  political  background  to  military 
operations  normally  causes  Initial  deploy- 
ment of  unduly  weak  forces  within  effective 
striking  distance  of  a  superior  enemy.  In 
such  circumstances.  I  suggested,  a  wise  com- 
mander should  have  In  mind  the  worst  pos- 
sible case  as  well  as  the  best  possible  case. 

Fortunately  reverses  In  Korea  do  not 
directly  threaten  the  safety  of  the  power- 
house and  main  base  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States,  to  the  degree  that  a  similar 
series  of  defeats  in  northwestern  Europe,  re- 
sHltlng  in  the  overrunning  of  the  British 
Isles,  would  compromise  American  security. 

Whoever  the  American  designated  to  com- 
mand in  the  northeastern  Atlantic  theater, 
he  must  remember  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  worst  possible  case:  Indeed  he 
must  Initially  face  the  fact  that  that  case 
already  obtains,  since  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Channel  within  3  weeks  of  his  as- 
suming command  and.  should  that  occur. 
Russia  will  not  repeat  Hitler's  unprepared- 
ness  for  a  trans-Channel  operation.  Russia's 
object  will  be  the  expulsion  of  America  from 
Europe. 

Initially  the  best  he  can  hope  to  achieve 
win  be  the  retention  of  the  eastern  Atlantic 
Islands.  Iceland,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Breton  and  Iberian  peninsulas  It  will  be 
more  Important  politically  and  strategically 
to  arm  and  Integrate  Spain  than  to  rebuild 
German  forces.  French  "national  redoubts  ' 
In  Brittany  and  on  the  Garonne  should  have 
priority  over  a  new  Maginot  Line,  and  a 
united  reintegrated  Ireland  Is  vital  to  the 
over-all  concept.  Indeed  his  headquarters 
could  better  command  from  Limerick  than 
from  London  or  Paris. 

Much  as  Americans  will  sympathize  with 
those  European  nations  In  the  Atlantic  Pact 
for  whom  military-  security  cannot  at  present 
be  provided  we  must  none  of  us  sacrifice  the 
substance  for  the  shadow:  for  complete  de- 
fense of  the  Western  European  zone  must 
remain  a  shadow  until  there  are  at  least  50 
efficient  combat  divisions  deployed  In  Ger- 
many. 

The  retention  of  Britain  must  be  the  key- 
atone  of  our  immediate  plannlnt^  Britain 
U  perfectly  able  to  guard  her  own  southern 
and  eastern  coast  line,  but  her  situation 
would   be   gravely   weakened  were  Russia  to 


secure  a  footing  in  central  Ireland  in  con- 
Junction  with  an  invasion  of  Britain.  Russia 
might  well  Invade  Ireland  by  air  with  Im- 
punity at  the  most  critical  moment  for 
Britain.  Free  Ireland,  outside  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
pact,  because  of  her  dispute  with  Britain  over 
northern  Ireland  couid  not  at  present  dis- 
pose of  a  Russian  airborne  invasion. 

Thus  a  divided  Ireland  becomes  the 
Achilles  heel  of  Atlantic  Pact  strategy  and 
will  remain  so  for  at  least  two  more  critical 
years.  Alternatively,  an  Integrated  and  re- 
united Ireland,  detended  by  Irishmen  In  con- 
junction with  the  United  States  ol  America, 
provides  an  absolutely  secure  base  for  the 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  fringe  of  Western 
Europe,  which  is  all  of  Europe  our  means  will 
allow  us  to  defend  with  certainty. 

In  this  context  the  defense  of  Ireland  be- 
comes of  greater  Importance  to  the  Atlantic 
community  than  the  defense  of  London. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  high  political 
chiefs  to  give  their  military  chief  a  clear-cut 
political  background  against  which  he  can 
plan  ret-llstlc  strategy.  He  must  be  free  to 
deal  with  Ireland.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France  as  well  as  with  Britain  without 
cramping  political  restrictions. 

Eric  Dorman  O  Gowan, 
Brigadier,  British  Army   (Retired). 

CooTEHiLL,   Ireland. 


Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  k-ave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comments  of  Mr  Claude 
N.  Swan.^on.  editor  of  the  Fairmont  Daily 
Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minn.,  in  the  is- 
sues of  December  5  and  7.  1950: 

Before  we  go  to  making  any  further  deals 
with  Socialist  Britain  and  helpless  France, 
we'd  best  find  out  what  we  are  to  receive 
In  return  for  the  billions  of  good,  hard- 
earned  American  dollars  we've  dumped  in 
their  laps.  If  they  are  not  interested  in  help- 
ing themselves,  what  use  Is  there  to  give 
them  further  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  What  we  need  now  Is  help, 
not  a  couple  of  millstones  around  our  necks. 

The  Nation  will  never  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  war  effort  so  long  as  Acheson  re- 
mains in  our  State  Department.  Not  only 
do  the  American  people  lack  confidence  In 
him.  but  his  record  of  handling  our  foreign 
affairs  to  date  is  nothing  In  his  favor.  Be- 
sides, his  close  friendship  with  Aleer  Hiss, 
and  other  out-and-out  Reds  that  burrowed 
Into  the  State  Department  should  make  him 
a  class-A  subject  for  the  skids. 

The  average  American  is  not  too  concerned 
about  a  Government-provided  pension,  or 
other  forms  of  security  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer.  But  he  is  concerned  about  the 
right  and  privilege  to  whittle  out  his  own 
security,  to  be  able  to  save  for  a  home  and 
for  ultimate  retirement  and  travel.  He  isn't 
interested  in  welfare  projects  thought  up 
by  an  army  of  visionary,  impractical  swivel- 
chair  nuts  who  ought  to  be  out  earning 
their  own  living. 

Let  Congress  demand  a  full  and  above- 
board  accounting  of  what  is  transpiring  be- 
tween President  Truman.  Secretary  Acheson. 
the  State  Department  and  Socialist  Britain's 
Clement  Attiee.    The  American  people  don't 


care  to  have  Yalta  repeated.  We  want  no 
secret  commitments.  If  we  cant  be  trusted, 
chances  are  it  isc't  good  for  us. 

It's  getting  about  cold  enough  for  that 
luscious,  peppery,  steaming  hot  bean  soup. 
With  every  bean  preserved  in  its  individual 
shell,  the  delicate  flavor  sealed  m:  t.he  broth 
concocted  of  pure  water,  made  savory  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  Juice  of  slow-cixiked 
ham  hocks,  bacon  rind,  a  bit  of  parsley  and 
seasoning  to  taste. 

Let's  kick  Acheson  and  his  fellow  travelers 
out  of  the  State  Department  and  get  people 
in  there  in  whom  the  American  people  can 
have  unquestioned  confidence  Then  we  can 
start  all  over  again  with  a  united,  unwaver- 
ing front. 


The  Alabama  Department  of  Aeronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ' 

OF  • 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  of  the  oritzin.  composition,  and 
policies  of  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Aeronautics,  takrn  from  Alabama  Avia- 
tion News: 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Aeeon  .tmca 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Aeronautics 
was  first  established  as  the  Alabama  Avia- 
tion Commission  by  the  1935  Legislature 
through  Act  493  (Senator  Will  Walton  1 ,  ap- 
proved September  13,  1935.  It  began  opera- 
tions on  October  23,  1935.  The  1943  legis- 
lature, through  Act  248  (John  Chichester), 
broadened  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mission to  include  control  over  the  safety  of 
all  aeronautical  activity  in  the  State. 

In  1945  the  Commission  became  a  major 
agency  when  the  legislature  with  Act  402 
(Senator  S.  L.  Toomeri.  created  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Aeronautics  to  replace  tha 
Alabama  Aviation  Commission.  It  was  acti- 
vated as  such  on  October  16,  1945. 

AIRPORT    AMENDMENT 

An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
to  authorize  the  State  to  engage  in  or  assist 
airport  construction,  operations,  etc.  (Act 
419 — Henderson.  Bradford.  High,  and  Chi- 
chester 1 .  was  authorized  by  the  1945  legisla- 
ture, was  approved  at  the  general  election 
on  November  5,  1946.  and  was  proclaimed 
part  of  the  constitution  on  November  14. 
1946 

AVIATION  GASOLINE  TAX  ALLOCATIOW 

The  1945  legislature  passed  an  act  allocat- 
ing all  revenue  from  the  aviation  gasoline 
tax  to  aeronautical  purposes  (Act  367 — 
Chichester).  Refunds  were  authorized  to 
municipalities  owning  or  operating  public 
airports  and  the  balance  was  assigned  to  thla 
department. 

ORGANIZATIONAL   PATTERN 

The  department  consists  of  the  Alabama 
Aeronautics  Commission,  which  is  the  gov- 
erning body;  the  director  of  aeronautics,  who 
is  the  executive  officer;  and  the  staff.  The 
commission  consists  of  seven  members.  Five 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  two  are 
Etatatory.  these  being  the  director  of  the 
highway  department,  and  the  director  of  t.he 
department  ot  public  safety.  The  appointed 
members  serve  a  4-year  term  on  a  staggered 
ba.-i3.  Each  of  the  appointed  members  is. 
or  has  been,  a  pilot  and  aircraft  owner.    The 
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ta  the  Rmxmm.  I  tnchide  the  fol- 
cdtfearial  from  tbe  PUmoot  Daily 
of  Pminaoot,  MSbbl.  dated  De- 
S.1JM: 

at  «b*  Bvtnc  Ami  aot  go  b*ek  to  & 

f  acad  • 

tt 

•  tamm  to  low  hnvt;  Bor  !■  It  » 

B  l»  s  Obb  issccad.  to  tate  tuMrt.  for  th* 

to   tlM 

or  evtate  oMetAli  in  Ufh 


to  «o  to  tb»  pons.  iUgbtly  toor*  than  25  pet- 
«■(  of  tbcw  hatv  pat  mn  ta  oOe*  wbo  be- 
that  eiiartty  fV^M  iMfta — not  at 
W*  bav*  tbrovn  away 
to  bay  ftWiwIahtp.  acd.  r.G«  th^t 
I  ti  aaatfaC  «•  flad  oar  baorcficUrtea 


AH  Fuhtii?  lB<i«itr7  Sk«aU  B< 
Protected 
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HON.  RL'SSELL  V.  MACK 


or 

i3i  TH2  ROc:as  or 


•ATIVIS 


«■  a  da]P-«o-4lkr.  TTrr  ■irMwIliig. 
II  «aa  ctMOfad  Oqb  a  aiaMer  acnacr  to  a 
tjor  <lcparcmem  Ib  IMft.  tt  taM  a  Oaficltc 
vtth  at  laaat  23  aM>ar 


A  Tkae  To  TaJhc  Heart  mad  Rraew  Cowa^e 


OP  ROI.\RKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0  HARA 

W  THE  HOCS£  CF  Rii  KISKXTATIVK3 

Monday,  Decembrr  19,  1950 

Mr      OHARA     of     MixmeaoU.     Mr. 

Bp»aj!:er.  under  leave  to  extrad  my  re- 


Friday.  December  15.  1950 

MACK  of  Waahington.  Mr. 
.  in  tt»  jean  pnor  to  the  late 
Japanwr  fkkhenBcn  landed  enor- 
baab  of  fish  from  the  ocean  waters 
eff  tbe  Pacific  coast,  from  Ala,&ka  to 
MBdeo.  and  tben  after  paclrtng  this  fish, 
often  in  floating  canneries,  dumped  large 
<Iiiantlues  of  (iMtr  **■«■«***  flsh  on  the 
AMencan  zxMrkei. 

American  flritermen  and  cannery 
wotlwis  could  net  compete  w::h  the  low 
Irring  standards  and  low  wages  of  the 
Japanese  workers.  At  a  result  the 
American  fiahlng  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  wflered  grave  mjury  financially 
ax>d  in  employment. 

The  Japanese,  by  their  attack  on  Pearl 
Hartwr  blew  themselves  out  of  the 
American  market,  and  to  obeet  the  de- 
mand for  fish  food  the  flahins  Industry 
of  the  Pacific  coast  was  enormously  ex- 
until  it  now  employs  about  50.000 
people.  Huge  American  investments 
have  been  made  since  Pearl  Harbor  in 
cani»nes  and  in  fl-shintr  boats  and  gear. 
These  investments  and  th:.s  employment 
will  be  Irreparably  Impaired  if  the 
Japanese  are  pemutted  to  resume  their 
prewar  practices  of  fishing  anywhere 
they  please  off  the  Pacific  coa.^1  and 
again  engage  in  operating  floating?  can- 
neries off  our  shores  for  the  packuig  of 
fiih.  These  practices  by  the  Japanese, 
tf  resumed,  will  again  as  In  the  pa^t  be 
the  source  of  new  international  misun- 
derstandings and  iliiaiiwiimiit  that 
wiii  disrupt  rather  Hum  eonent  ues  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 


It  is  therefor*  vital  tbat  the  State  De- 
partment in  neyottatlny  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  bind  the  Japanese  Ocrem- 
ment  to  respect  the  nucrests  of  the 
United  States  fishing  ludualij)  to  the  end 
that  the  subility  of  the  American  in- 
dustxy  wUl  VOL  be  nadcrmined,  its  f  ruit- 
f«ri  aooree  of  aapliqrMcot  destroyed  and 
the  likelihood  of  international  misun- 
derstandings be  increased. 

I  append  to  these  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelliipncer  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  one  of  the  larffe.st  and 
most  inflnential  newspapers  of  the  Pa- 
cjflc  Northwest.  settinK  forth  the  need 
for  protection  of  the  American  fishing 
Indurtry  bemg  made  a  part  of  any  peace 
treaty  nccottafead  with  Japan.  ThePost- 
IntelUgcnecr  editorial  follows  : 
Thi  Pbhiwc  lirormxtB 

Tba  American  State  Department  haa  indi- 
catad  an  intention  to  write  a  formal  peaea 
treaty  wltb  Japan  at  the  earliest  pooalUc 
date,  a  mmmm^laWf  intention  from  the 
•tandpolat  at  the  laany  vital  American  in- 
tcreata  lavotvad. 

Bat  tlia  restoration  of  normal  relatione 
wltb  Japan  does  not  require  or  justly  the 
renewal  of  Japanese  acooomlc  and  commer- 
cial practleaa  which  depleted  and  all  but  de- 
■trcryed  the  AnMrtean  flailing  Industries  In 
oar  own  waters  before  tiie  war. 

It  is  a  mattar  of  bitter  memory  to  the 
lalxr  and  BBbaaganient  elements  oT  the  en- 
tire Padfle  flitilng  entarpriac  of  ti^  United 
SCataa  that  the  Japaneae  veritably  mined 
the  gTMt  Atfiarlaa  of  tlie  Northeast  Pacific 
Ootan.  astaodtng  trotn  Alaska  to  Uexlco,  In 
the  prewar  years. 

With  total  disregard  of  the  program  of 
eooaervatlon  to  which  American  and  Cana- 
dian fishermen  adhered,  the  notorious  and 
In^amoas  Japaaaaa  floating  canneries  were 
bnnfSaf  ons  of  the  Western  World's  richest 
•ourOH  of  food  to  tile  point  of  ezUncUun 
when  the  Pacific  war  Intervened. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  many  acts  of  wisdom 
by  General  ^.acArthur  as  administrator  of 
occupiad  Japan  after  the  war  was  the  re- 
strletlan  of  Japanese  fishing  activity  to  pre- 
vent resumption  of  the  wasteful  and  ralnous 
notation  of  American  and  Canadian  waters 
in  a  manner  that  had  prcTiously  amounted 
to  deliberate  plunder. 

Any  peace  treaty  concluded  with  Japan 
should  include  a  permanent  agreement  to 
make  tills  safeguard  of  our  own  fisheries  an 
Irrevocable  part  of  the  understanding  upon 
wlilch  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  people  must  be  baaed. 

Tiie  American  fisheries  in  tlie  Pacific  con-- 
stltutc  a  combination  of  Industries  valued 
at  more  than  one-third  of  a  bllllcn  dollars. 

Tliey  provide  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
more  than  50.000  men. 

But  above  and  i>eyond  tliat.  they  are  an 
Indispensable  source  of  food  to  all  of  the 
American  people. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  if  our  victory  over 
Japan  m  the  Pacific  war  siiould  be  nullified 
by  our  failure  to  make  the  Pacific  fisheries 
aaetira  against  Japanese  Invaslci  and 
daapoilatKm. 

It  waa  of  little  avail  for  American  and 
Canadian  flstaennen  before  the  war  to  hus- 
band the  PacUic  flahary  reaources  upon  which 
they  dapantf^  for  amployment.  when  the 
Japaneae  llahtng  fleets  turned  our  conserva- 
tion program  to  their  own  profit. 

It  would  be  of  no  avaU  wtiatever  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  practice  con- 
servation in  the  vast  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Nortlicast  Paeiflc  Ocean  in  tha  mture  If  the 
Japanese  once  mere  had  opportunity  to  ea- 
plolt  the  wa'.ers  without  restraint. 

The  Impending  peace  tr^ty  offers  a  per- 
fect occasion,  and  pertiape  the  <»ly  occasion. 
for  binding  the  Japanese  Government  to  an 
agreement  to  respect  one  of  the  moat  vital 
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of  American  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  and  that 
agreement  should  be  one  or  the  inviolable 
conditions  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Pacific. 


Proposed  Removal  of  Secretary  Acheson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    -NEW    T  jKK 

IN  THE  SEMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr,  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  made  yesteiday,  December  17, 
on  the  subject  of  the  demand  by  the 
Republican  caucuses  in  the  Senate  and 
House  for  the  removal  of  Secretary 
Acheson. 

I  also  ask  consent  to  have  inserted 
immediately  following  my  statement  the 
following  editorial.s:  Editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times.  December  16.  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post.  December  16; 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Po.'^t.  E>e- 
cembei  17:  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  December  17;  article  by  Anne 
OHare  McCormick  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Decem'oer  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  newspaper  comments  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

DccxMBti  17.  1950. 

Statement  or  Senatos  Hekbest  H.  Lehman, 

OF  New  Yoik.  in  Support  or  Secsetaht  or 

State  Dean  Acheson 

The  partisan  resolution  demanding  ttie  re- 
moval of  Secretary  Acheson  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  caucuses  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  has  done  our  country  a 
great  disservice. 

It  can  serve  only  to  ftlsrupt  and  confuse 
our  people  and  our  alllei  in  this  critical  hour 
when  the  need  for  unlvy  and  determination 
U  absolutely  essential  II  we  are  to  survive. 

As  lor  our  enemies,  the  attack  on  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  on  American  foreign  policy 
has  played  directly  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communisu  who  have  long  regarded  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  the  chief  spokesman  of 
our  Government's  p)Ollcie8  which  block  the 
Kremlin's  aim  to  enslave  the  free  world. 

Secretary  Acheson  has  handled  the  world 
relationships  o'  our  country  with  great  skill 
and  determination  in  the  face  of  an  Inde- 
scribably difficult  situation.  Full  credit 
should  go  to  him  for  executing  tlie  policies 
which  ha\e  bulwarked  the  free  nations  In 
their  quest  for  peace  and  security. 

He  successfully  Implemented  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  acceptance  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  i>rinciple  of  military 
aid  to  Western  Europe,  and  the  decision  to 
combat  aggression  In  Korea  and  elsewhere 
with  all  the  power  of  our  great  human  and 
material  resources.  Finally  he  has  consist- 
ently led  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  aa  a  great  agency  of  peace 
and  security. 

I  hope  that  this  latest  partisan  attack  wUi 
not  handicap  him  on  his  present  mission  and 
in  his  dilficuit  task  of  welding  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  into  an  effective  line  of  de- 
fense.    Failure  at  this  time  would  be  tragic. 

Last  Tuesday  night  I  m  ide  a  Nation-wide 
plea  for  uiKty  I  concluded  my  address  with 
the  followUig  words: 


"Unity  not  only  can  be  achie%ed.  it  must 
l>e  achieved.  But  it  cannot  be  achieved  if 
one  group  or  another  seeks  to  make  pciitical 
capital  out  of  national  danger.  It  cannot  be 
achieved  if  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  the  cause 
we  fight  for  as  the  price  of  unity.  It  cannot 
t>e  achieved  by  insisting  on  the  sacriSce  of 
this  offlclal  or  that  official  on  the  public  block 
of  unjust  and  undeserved  attack. 

"And  so  with  all  the  earnestness  of  my 
heart  and  soul  I  call  U}x>n  both  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  to  for- 
get alx)ut  1952  and  to  think  and  act  only  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  wor;d  " 

I  renew  that  plea  with  all  my  force  and 
earnestness. 


[From   the  New   York   Times   of   December 

16.  1950) 

The  Attack  on  Mb.  Acrescn 

At  a  moment  when  a  grave  International 
crisis  imposes  on  this  country  a  state  of 
national  emergency  calling  for  the  widest 
possible  national  unity,  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  serve  on 
President  Truman  a  formal  demand  for  the 
removal  of  Secretary  Acheson  This  Is  a  par- 
tisan maneuver  as  unprecedented  as  it  is 
irresponsible.  It  can  only  disrupt  the  grow- 
ing national  solidarity  on  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  perils  facing  us.  throw 
both  this  country  and  our  allies  Into  confu- 
sion regarding  our  policies,  and  thus  provide 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

Like  every  mortal.  Secretary  Acheson  is  not 
without  fault  and  has  made  his  share  of  mis- 
takes, especially  In  attempting  to  support 
a  ba  krupt  far  eastern  policy  fcr  whicl  his 
predecessors  must  bear  the  prime  respon- 
sibility. But  he  is  also  one  of  the  first  In 
our  Government  who.  in  advance  of  many  of 
his  critics,  recognized  the  real  nature  of  th«? 
Soviet  threat,  warned  against  it,  and  helped 
achieve  the  revolutionary  change  m  our  for- 
eign and  defen.se  pol  cies  In  the  direction  of 
firm  resistance  lo  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  Acheson  supported  before  Congress  the 
first  concrete  step  in  such  resistance — the 
Truman  doctrine,  which  provided  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  He  was  the  first  to  ex- 
pound the  idea  of  foreign  economic  aid  that 
grew  into  the  Marshall  plan,  which  saved 
Western  Europe  from  the  CommunLst  tide. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  emphasize  that  a 
policy  of  resistance  had  to  be  backed  by 
strength,  and  it  was  he  who  negotiated  the 
revolutionary  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  Initi- 
ated the  measures  for  the  rearmament  of 
Western  Europe,  including  Western  Germany. 
Finally,  when  the  chips  were  down  and  Com- 
munist armies  began  to  march  In  Korea,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  and  stanchest  advocates 
of  resistance. 

In  these  circumstances  It  Is  more  than 
irony  that  the  Republican  leadership  Ln 
Congress  should  have  chosen  to  attack  him 
with  allegations  of  appeasement  and  soft- 
ness toward  communism. 


[From  the  New  York  Post  of  December   16, 
19501 

The  Know-Nothings  Take  Over 
In  our  political  annals  December  15,  1950, 
will  be  rememt)ered  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  days  of  partisan  Infamy.  On  that 
day  Republicans  in  IxDth  the  Senate  and 
Hotise  voted  to  plunge  their  knives  into  the 
back  of  America  s  Secretary  of  State  at  per- 
haps the  gravest  diplomatic  moment  in  our 
history. 

They  didn't  tell  the  country  how  they 
would  have  averted  the  present  crisis  if  they 
had  ruled  our  loreign  policy;  they  could 
hardly  pretend  to  do  so  because  so  many  of 
themhad  voted  against  even  minimum  meas- 
ures of  military  and  economic  deiense  in 
Korea  and  other  places.  Neither  did  t;iey 
offer  their  formula  for  the  solution  of  the 


problems  we  face:  they  could  not  do  so  be- 
cause they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  where  we  should  go  from  here. 
Tliey  neither  urged  that  we  d-^are  war  nor 
told  us  how  to  wage  peace.  All  they  could 
offer  the  Nation  at  this  critical  juncture  was 
a  demand  for  the  execution  cf  Dean  Ache- 
son On  this  point  the  Communists  abroad 
and  at  home  have  been  way  ahead  of  the 
Republicans.  They  have  l>ecn  cryins;  for 
Acheson's  head  for  many  months  and  thty 
will  dance  in  the  streets  if  the  Grand  Oici 
Party  succeeds  In  destroying  him. 

There  were  thoughtful  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  who  refused  to  support  this  cynical 
and  vindictive  attack  against  the  man  who  is 
laboring  day  and  night  to  achieve  an  honor- 
able peace  But  they  could  not  ma^e  their 
voices  heard  amid  the  clamor  of  the  know- 
ncthings.  It  was  a  tragic  day  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  GOP — the  day  on  which  the 
irresponsibles  assumed  full  command  of  the 
party  which  calls  itself  the  loyal  opposition. 


(From  the  Washin^on  Post  of  December  17, 
19501 

Blow  to  Uhott 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  the  Republican 

call  for  the  dismissal  of  Secretary  Acheson 
is  that  It  comes  from  a  partisan  source  It 
Is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Acheson  replaced  The  Republicans 
In  Conrress  and  many  nonf  artisan  observers 
have  lost  no  oppcrtunity  to  let  the  President 
know  their  attitude,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  F>resldent  has  been  weigh- 
ing the  question  of  whether  a  change  of 
leadership  in  the  State  Department  would 
do  more  hsrm  than  good  But  this  m  no 
way  excuses  the  R3publicans  from  making  a 
partisan  issue  of  a  matter  that  is  vital  to  our 
security  at  this  critical  moment. 

Of  course,  the  President  does  not  need  to 
take  any  notice  of  this  minority  prote.'t  from 
Capitol  Hill.  The  anti-.\cheson  resolutions 
were  adopted  only  by  the  Republican  cau- 
cuses cf  the  Hous«  and  Senate,  net  by  C'^n- 
gress  Itself  And  even  if  Congress  had  pre- 
sum.ed  to  urge  the  dismissal  of  a  Cabinet 
mem.ber.  the  President  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  heed  it.  The  entire  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President  and  meni- 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  are  responsible  only  to 
him.  Mr.  Trjman  is  liiiely  to  respond  to 
this  pressure  much  as  Lincoln  did  when 
congressicn.al  critics  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Seward  during 
the  Civil  War. 

In  many  respects  the  campaign  against 
Seward  Is  comparable  to  that  asamst  Mr. 
Acheson.  Seward  was  ro;.?tine  the  derr<Hnds 
of  the  extremists  in  Congress  :  jr  i.Tiniediate 
abolition  of  slavery  and  a  purge  of  ail  Demo- 
cratic generals  from  the  Army  For  this  he 
was  denounced  as  the  evil  genius  of  the 
administration — the  mesmerist  and  the  un- 
seen hand  who  was  preventing  the  President 
from  doing  his  duty.  When  a  group  of  New 
York  Repub'.lcans  waited  on  Lincoln  to  de- 
mand Seward's  dismissal,  he  told  them  flarly: 
"There  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not 
see  the  country  ruined  if  you  could  turn  out 
Seward." 

In  December  1862  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Frederlcksburz.  the  Republican  Senators 
met  secretly  and  adopted  a  resolution  cal'.ing 
for  partial  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet 
But  Instead  of  broadcasting  their  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  at  a 
critical  moment,  a  committee  went  to  the 
White  House  to  present  the  senatorial  view 
to  the  President.  Learning  the  nature  of 
the  missiori.  Seward  hastily  sent  his  resisna- 
tion  to  Lincoln,  but,  after  a  skillful  maneuver 
that  brought  in  also  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Chase,  a  favorite  of 
the  Senators,  the  President  declined  to  ac- 
cept either   of   them.     Seward's  critics   had 
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overplnywl  their  hand,  and  the  net  result  was 
to  strensrthen  both  fcla  position  and  that  of 
the  President  before  the  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
Republican  gesture  on  the  future  of  Mr. 
Acheson,  It  has  certainly  rendered  a  dls- 
•errtce  to  the  country.  Senator  Ai-exakder 
Smttr  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  action  his  fellow  F-epubllcana 
In  the  Senate  were  rushing  toward  might 
mislead  the  world  as  to  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  American  people.  That  demon- 
stration of  disunity  was  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  It  came  just  before  Secretary  Ache- 
aon  departs  for  Brussels  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

In  a  last-minute  effort  to  avoid  the  In- 
erluble  Interpretatloa  that  will  be  placed  on 
the  Incident  abroad,  the  Senate  Republicans 
added  to  their  resolution  a  paragraph  by 
Senator  Tatt  pledging  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion with  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration In  a  united  effort  to  meet  by  the 
most  effective  means  the  present  national 
ortils.  If  this  stood  by  itself,  it  would  be 
a  commendable  and  patriotic  expression.  But 
as  a  postscript  to  the  denxand  for  the  scalp 
of  Mr.  Acbe&on.  who.  of  couirse.  Is  part  of 
the  administration.  It  seems  to  be  meaning- 
tan,  inslneere.  and  contradictory.  An  offer 
by  the  minority  to  cooperate  with  the  party 
In  power  on  condition  that  the  minority  be 
permitted  to  pur?e  the  President's  Cabinet 

is  not  cooperation  but  the  opposite.  There 
Is  no  way  to  dis<?ul*e  this  blow  to  unity  In  a 
time  of  national  peril,  and  it  will  be  difflcult 
Indeed  to  undo  the  damage  It  has  done. 


(From  the  Washington  Star  of  December 
17,  1950] 

A  Recklkss  Gestuxb 

Republicans  Id  Cor.gre&s  may  be  correct  in 
saying  that  Secretary  Achesun  and  the  State 
Department  have  lost  the  confidcace  ol  Cou- 
gresa  and  of  the  Amerlcaa  people. 

If  U  Is  a  fact  that  this  la  so,  however,  the 
rettMons  behind  It  are  not  those  Implied  by 
the  Republicans  in  their  resolutiou  calling 
for  the  dumis.%al  of  Mr.  Acheson  tuid  a  house- 
cleaning  of  his  Department. 

The  Implication  is  that  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Stare  Department  are  responsible  for  this 
allecad  loss  of  confidence.     . 

But  the  real  explanation  is  the  "get- 
Arh—on"  campaign  which  began  as  a  pre- 
election partisan  maneuver  and  which  was 
marked  by  a  measure  of  distortion  and  false- 
hood which  seldom  baa  been  equaled. 
W^ithout  doubt  the  campaign  was  effective. 
Without  doubt  It  shooic  the  coi.fldence  of 
many  Americans  and  offered  them  a  con- 
venient scapegoat.  It  presented  an  easy 
method  of  rationalizing  the  accumulated 
fears,  discomfitures,  and  disUlualonments 
which  have  t>een  a  part  ot  the  postwar  period. 

If  it  were  the  Acheson  policies  whlcli  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  should  have  named 
them — spelled  them  out,  as  indictments  of 
the  man  to  be  punished  But  of  course  this 
eould  not  be  done.  For  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, or  most  of  them,  have  supported  these 
policies,  helped  to  implement  them  by  Xhn 
•spcnditure  of  billions  of  dollars  approved 
by  Congress.  The  aepublicans  leave  un- 
meittioned  the  spedflcatious  of  their 
charges.  They  continue  the  tactic  of  the 
smear  which  supported  the  preelection  cam- 
paign against  Mr.  Acheson  and  which  cul- 
minated In  the  rescjlutlon. 

What  ihey  have  done  now  is  apt  to  have  a 
far  more  injurious  effect  on  the  country  than 
on  Mr.  Acheson.  Lacking  the  determination 
and  Integrity  which  are  a  peLtt  of  his  char- 
acter. Mr.  Acheson  would  doubtless  welcome 
the  personal  release  from  heavy  responsi- 
biUty  which  hu  reslgnatlou  would  bring.     It 


may  be  that  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  made  his  position  Intolerable  as  It  Is 
and  he  may  have  to  go. 

But  if  he  does  have  to  go,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  going  will  offend  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  It  will  mean  that 
an  able  public  servant  has  been  hounded  out 
of  office  by  accusations  that  for  the  most 
part  are  unnamed  and  unpro%-cd.  accusations 
which  are  given  color  only  by  a  dangerous 
sort  of  lrres}X)nslbllity  that  sugtcests  hysteria. 

The  action  of  the  Republicans,  taken  on 
the  eve  of  Mr.  Acheson's  departure  for  one 
of  the  most  vital  conferences  In  our  history, 
ties  his  hands.  His  own  strength  and  con- 
viction may  loosen  those  bonds.  But  the 
d:.3?rvlce  which  has  been  rendered  the  in- 
terests of  our  country  In  this  critical  period 
by  the  reckless  action  of  the  Republican 
minority  Is  yet  to  be  measured  In  full. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  18, 
19501 

Abroad — Ill-Timed    Blow    to    American 
Diplomacy 
(By    Anne    OUare   McCormlck) 
The  Republican  Members  of  Congress  who 
assumed  the  grave  responsibility  of  weaken- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States  in  one 
of    the    most    momentous    conferences    held 
since  the  war  must  have  been  so  angry  over 
our  defeat  in  Asia  that  they  lost  all  reaUza- 

tlon  of  the  rlak  of  defeat  In  Europe.  They 
are  reported  to  have  debated  whether  to 
delay  the  demand  for  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary Acheson  until  after  the  Brussels  par- 
leys, so  evidently  a  few  among  them  took 
Bonie  thought  ol  the  consequences  of  their 
action  on  the  defense  policy  which  today's 

meeting  was  expected  to  decide  and  set  In 

motion.  In  spite  ol  that  consideration,  how- 
ever, they  went  ahead:  In  order  to  knife  the 
Secretary  of  State  they  were  ready  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  American  diplomacy  in 
the  most  dangerous  moment  In  our  history. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  temper  of  Europe  today  trembles  to  think 
Of  the  effect  of  this  episode  on  governments 
that  are  already  sorely  beset  by  serious  oppo- 
sition to  American  leadership.  All  the  con- 
tinental regimes  have  to  combat  a  popular 
aversion  to  arming  and  a  keep-out-of-war- 
at-any-cost  attitude.  The  Congressmen  who 
advertise  to  the  world  their  lack  of  confidence 
In  Mr.  Acheson.  and  by  clear  Inference  In 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  tjnlted  States,  are 
most  critical  of  Western  Europe's  reluctance 
to  give  full  support  to  the  American  defense 
program.  They  fonret  that  the  Europeans 
feel,  or  try  to  feel,  that  we  are  going  too  far 
too  fast — "pushing  them  toward  war."  or 
even  "leading  them  Into  war."  as  many  con- 
servatives say  in  unconscious  parroting  of  the 
Communists'  line. 

PSOVICINC   A   GOOD   XXCUSC 

Now  all  these  critics  of  our  lead  will  find 
a  good  excuse  lor  more  delay.  They  will  say 
that  we  are  divided,  that  the  course  urged 
on  them  by  Mr.  Acheson  is  not  all-Amerlcan 
policy.  They  will  plead  the  uncertainty  of 
our  course  as  a  rea.son  for  moving  more 
slowly.  The  crux  of  the  European  situation 
is  that  no  country  is  able  to  defend  Itself 
Without  our  help,  and  if  there  is  strong 
doubt  about  our  position  the  pull  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  tendency  to  give  up 
the  unequal  fight,  will  grow  and  spread. 

At  present  all  that  stands  between  West- 
ern  Europe  and  Soviet  aggression  Is  a  reser- 
voir of  confidence  in  American  power.  This 
confidence  grows  with  every  sign  of  strength 
on  our  part  and  is  the  point  around  which 
the  armies  will  be  rallied — are  now  being 
rallied,  in  fact — to  protect  Europe — and  oxu- 
selves.  The  President's  proclamation  of 
emergency  is  a  call  to  action  Intended  to 
mobilize  force  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
But   when  the  official  voice  of  the  Republi- 


cans or  what  will  be  Interpreted  as  such  In 
other  countries,  suggests  at  the  same  time 
that  the  country  Is  divided,  and  that  Its 
spokesman  at  Bru.ssels  speaks  only  for  one 
party,  they  play  the  game  not  only  of  the 
Russians  but  of  all  the  waverers  and  defeat- 
ists on  the  other  side. 

In  a  moment  of  mounting  peril  In  the 
west,  there  is  something  dangerously  chlld- 
ifh  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  scapegoat  for 
our  reverses  in  the  east.  As  far  as  China 
is  concerned,  the  disaster  was  prepared  for 
before  he  took  office,  and  In  Korea  U  largely 
due  to  a  military  weakness  which  he  has 
been  laboring  to  correct.  And  Korea  Is  cer- 
tainly no  argument  for  scuttling  allies  be- 
catise  they  are  not  doing  enough  to  help  xis 
and  themselves.  The  American  dead  on  the 
beaches  of  Hungnam  are  a  bitter  warning 
that  we  cannot  win  alone.  Victory  In  the 
fight  against  the  terrible  force  ranged 
ai?alnst  us  can  be  achieved  only  If  the  en- 
tire free  world  is  armed  and  ready  for  the 
strtJggle. 

The  purpose  of  the  Brussels  Conference  is 
to  speed  the  arming.  It  was  cabled  to  trans- 
late a  paper  organization  into  a  real  Atlantic 
defense  force.  Mr.  Acheson  Is  there  to  hurry 
up  the  proce."»8.  His  is  the  Job  of  bridging 
the  Impasse  that  still  exisu  on  the  terms  of 
German  rearmament.  The  deciaions  to  be 
taken  are  of  fateful  Importance  for  war  or 
peace,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  the  American 
representative  Is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
vote  of  no-confidence  that  heralded  bis 
arrival. 

IN   DEBT   TO   VANDENBCTO 

The  irresponsibly  timed  move  of  the  Re- 
publicans, counteracted  abroad  In  some  de- 
gree by  Governor  Dewey's  strong  support  of 
the  Emergency  Act,  reveals  how  much  tJie 
administration  and  the  people  of  the  country 
owe  to  Senator  Vandenberc.  Since  the  war, 
thanks  largely  to  his  wise  leadership,  there 
has  been  no  serious  disunity  on  foreign 
policy.  There  Is  no  real  dlTisicn  now.  the 
differences  on  China  go  deep,  and  the  un- 
reasonable feeling  against  Mr.  Acheson  (rrows 
out  of  it,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  are  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  neces&ary  in  supporting  the 
policy  which  the  Secretary  has  developed. 
The  emergency  program  Is  accepted  with 
extraordinary  unanimity. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  value  of  this 
policy  and  this  program  it  Is  furnished  by 
the  Soviet  note  accusing  Prance  and  Britain 
of  violating  their  treaties  with  Russia  In  mov- 
ing to  rearm  Germany.  Moscow  Is  piling  up 
threats  of  action  If  Western  Germany  Is 
armed,  and  It  Is  foolish  to  pretend  they  mean 
nothing:  the  thing  Russia  drends  most  Is  the 
Inclusion  of  Germa.iy  in  a  system  of  western 
defen<<e.  And  the  United  States  Is  certainly 
In  weaker  poeltlon  than  it  was  to  push  this 
program.  It  will  not  be  surprising  If  develop- 
menu  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
strengthen  the  hand  of  thoee  who  favor  a 
meetini?  with  Stalin  and  desire  to  postpone 
the  question  of  German  armament  until  the 
Big  Four  makes  one  more  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate a  German  settlement. 


At  Last  We  Face  iKe  Isiue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0  HARA 
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IN  THE  HOLSE  OP  REl' RESENT  A  TFVES 
Monday.  Decrmber  18.  1950 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing eduo-ial  from  the  Fairmont  Daily 
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Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minn.,  dated  De- 
cember 1.  1950: 

At  Last  We  Face  the  Issti* 

W:th  President  Truman's  firm  stand,  as 
expressed  at  a  news  conference  in  Washing- 
ton Thursday,  a  matter  of  public  rtcord  the 
entire  Nation  can  present  a  united  front 
from  here  on  out  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a 
successful  close. 

The  Presideiu's  statement  Thursday  was 
the  first  out-and-out  admission  that  we  are 
engaged  in  something  more  than  a  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  has  been  since  it 
started—  war 

Now  that  the  administration  has  publicly 
recognized  it  as  such,  the  issues  a:  ■  no  longer 
confused. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  excuse  lor  tem- 
porizing. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  question  on  the 
part  of  our  people  whether  or  not  we  are 
for  war.     We  are  at  war 

We  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  taxes. 
Let's  pay  them 

We  will  be  called  upon  to  buy  war  Ixjnds. 
Let's  buy  them  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
sbility 

We  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  In  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Forces.  Let  us  hope 
enough  of  lis  will  be  called,  and  in  time,  for 
time  is  cf  the  essence. 

We  Will  be  called  to  serve  on  the  home 
front,  to  set  up  civilian  defense,  to  sell 
l>onds;  to  gather  i.crap  Iron  and  rubber.  Lets 
not  lag. 

There  will  be  bandages  to  sew. 

There  will  be  Innumerable  duties  to  per- 
form to  get  the  war  efTort  under  way.  and 
all  of  these  duties  must  l>e  performed  before 

the  enemy  can  get  ready— if  possible,  before 
he  can  strike. 

Upon  the  degree  and  promptness  of  our  re- 
sponse will  dep»end  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
win  be  able  to  bring  war  to  our  shores,  to 
our  cities  and  homes. 

At  last  we  squarely  face  the  issue,  recog- 
nize it  for  wbat  It  Is.  and  we — all  of  \is — 
will  have  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help. 
Let  us  not  be  too  concerned  about  whether 
or  not  we  will  make  peacetime  profits  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Let  us  rather  t>e  con- 
cerned with  hastening  the  day  of  victory — 
for  without  victory— it  will  not  be  a  question 
ot  profit  or  loss,  but  one  of  survival. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Local  and  State 
Public  Health  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  w :  SCO  n  s :  n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15.  1950 

Ifr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Er- 
nest L,  Stebbins.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  which  sums  up 
the  great  need  and  support  for  H  R. 
5865  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  lo- 
cal and  State  public-health  units. 

It  is  interestuig  to  note  that  the 
American  Medical  Association — the  only 
organization  in  opposition  and  the  one 
which  has  successfully  blocked  the  bill's 
being  brought  out  on  the  floor — is  a 
member  of  Dr   Stebbms"  group. 

Oiher  members  include  practically 
every  major  hwalLh  group  in  this 
country. 


With  permission  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  attach  the 
communication  from  Dr.  Stebbins,  with 
his  enclosures: 

National   Hf.'^lth  Cocncil. 
New  York,  N    Y  .  December  13,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Andkew  Biemillek. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Co-mmerce  Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D    C 

Mt  De.^r  Ma  BIEMILLER  Herewith  are 
copies  of  Dr.  Howard  Rusks  column  Civil 
Defense  Plans  Placed  in  Operation  in  Many 
Areas,  and  an  editorial  Another  Defense  BUI, 
both  of  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  December  10  Enclosed 
also  is  a  cjpy  of  Another  Health  Bill,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday, 
December  11.  The  views  expressed  point  di- 
rectly to  the  need  for  passage  of  the  local 
health  units  bii:.  H  R.  5865.  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 

The  health  protection  aspects  of  the  civil 
detense  program  add  urgency  to  the  long- 
standing need  for  such  legislation.  Public 
health  workers  and  citizens  throughout  the 
country  have  been  woriting  to  establish  and 
maintain  those  community  health  services 
which  only  a  local  health  department  can 
provide.  To  date,  the  task  is  far  from  done; 
about  one-third  of  our  citizens  are  without 
this  vital  health  protection.  In  H  R  5865. 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  supplement 

State  and  local  resources  with  the  limited 
assistance  necessary  to  complete  the  jo'o.  In 
so  doing  It  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  national  security. 

As  president  of  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation The  board  o'  directors  of  the  coun- 
cil are  on  record  In  support  of  this  bill.    In 

addition,  the  following  national  agencies  are 
supporting  H.  R.  5863  or  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  bill :  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics:  American  Farm  Bu.-eau  Federa- 
tion: American  Heart  A.ssociation;  American 
Parents  Committee;  American  Public  Health 
Assi->clation;  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation; American  Veterans'  Committee:  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
OfBcers:  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth;  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Local  Health  Units: 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers: 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis: 
Grange:  National  Health  Assembly: 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing:  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association:  National 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association; 
Spokesmen  for  Children'  Young  Men's  Cliris- 
tlan  Association,  International  Council. 

Again.  I  urge  you  in  the  public  interest, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  S. 
522,  to  exert  your  influence  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  5865  before  adjournment  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
Sincerely    yours. 

EX.NEST  L.  S-rsBBiNs.  M.  D  . 

President. 


National 
National 
National 
National 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  December  10, 
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Civil  Deftnse  Pl.^ns  Plactd  in  Opzhation  in 
Mant  Areas — Only  Six  States  Have  Com- 
plete CovTKACE,  Bl-t  Others  Speed  Health 
Programs 

(By  Howard  A.  Rtisk.  M.  D  ) 
Paralleling  the  stepped-up  tempo  of  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  mobilization,  steps  have 
now  been  taken  to  move  civil  defense  from 
a  "standby  basis"  to  an  actual  operatme  pro- 
gram. Since  its  organization  in  1947  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  has  been 
responsible  for  developing  plans  for  otir  civil 
defense  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Now.  In  view  of  the  present  international 
tcaston    President    Truman    has    appomted 


Millard  F.  Caldwell.  Jr  ,  former  Oovemor  of 
Florida,  as  Civil  Defense  Administrator.  In 
accordance  with  plans,  the  responsibility  for 
civil  defense  will  now  be  carried  out  by  this 
new  agency,  as  the  Resources  Board  is  a 
planning  and  coordinating  rather  than  an 
operating  agency. 

Recognizing  fully  the  all-important  role 
of  health  and  medical  services  in  civil  de- 
fense, the  Board  has  been  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive official  Federal  guidebook  of  med- 
ical and  health  problems  fundamental  to 
civil  defense.  Leading  authorities  in  all  spe- 
cialized aspects  of  health  services  have  as- 
sisted m  preparing  the  manual,  which  is  now 
completed  and  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office 

As  V.'.  Stuart  Symington  reported  to  the 
President  in  September,  all  planning  done 
on  tl.e  health  and  medical  aspects  of  civil 
defense  Is  based  on  using  State  commission- 
ers of  health  as  directors  of  civil  defeiue 
health  services,  and  local  health  officers  as 
directors  of  local  civil  defense  health  serv- 
ices. This  plan  has  l:>een  accepted  as  a  most 
practical  and  effective  administrative  mech- 
anism, but  unfortunately  nearly  30  percent 
of  our  citizens  live  in  communities  in  which 
there  are  na  full-time  local  health  services. 

COMPLETE   COVEKACE    IN   SIX    STATES 

Only  six  States  In  the  Nation  now  have 
complete  local  health  services  coverage  In  all 
counties.    They  are  Maryland.  Delaware.  New 

Mexico  South  Carolina.  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina,  which  added  its  Onal  county  re- 
cently. 

There  Is  almost  complete  coverage  In  Cali- 
fornia. Michiran.  Florida  and  Virginia.  Ken- 
tuclcy,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  have  organ- 
izations   for    nearly    every   county,    but    have 

many  health  officer  vacancies. 

In  New  York  the  State  committee  on  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  has  announced  a  program  to 
foster  the  development  of  county  health  de- 
partments ne.xt  year,  but  at  present  there  is 
no  locally  operated,  full-time  public  health 
service  in  the  rural  areas,  and  even  the 
smaller  cities  m  44  of  New  York's  57  up-State 
counties 

Steps  toward  remedying  this  situation  were 
taicen  last  year  when  the  Senate,  with  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  and  wide  public  sup- 
port, unanimously  adopted  a  bill  authorizing 
Federal  grants-in-aid  specifically  for  local 
public  health  departments  The  act  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  at  least  six  minimum 
functions  of  a  local  health  department; 
Vital  5,tatlstlcs,  com.municable  disease  con- 
trol, maternity  ana  child-hygiene  .services, 
environment  sanitation,  public-heaith  labor- 
atory services,  and  public-health  education. 
Significantly,  now  there  is  the  extra  "twnus" 
in  that  it  will  provide  the  keystone  for  local 
civil  defense  planning  for  health  services. 

ACTION    HELD    tTP    BT    WAR 

Endorsed  enthusiastically  by  60  such 
groups  as  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teacher?.  American  Medical  Association. 
the  National  Grange,  and  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  an  aImo?t  Identical 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Hou?e  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  This 
year,  when  the  b:ll  reached  the  House,  the 
Korean  war  had  broken  out.  and  It  was 
shelved  because  of  what  were  considered 
more   pressing  matters. 

Events  of  the  last  lew  weeks,  however, 
have  shown  clearly  the  need  for  all-out  ac- 
tion in  planning  our  clrtl  defense,  and  tliat 
local  public-health  services  will  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  medical  hosp.talization  and 
health  aspects  of  civil  defense 

A5  Dr  William  P  Shepa.-d,  president  cf  tne 
American  Pufclic  Health  Association,  said  re- 
cently. "Public-health  services  are  the  ad- 
ministrative tjackbone  of  civil  defense.  The 
Immediate  development  of  such  services  is 
not  r  ;.y  requisite  to  the  safecuardms  cf  the 
healtii  of  the  Nation  In  normal  peacetime. 


ATTOe 
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OTerplRjwd  thf  Ir  hand,  and  the  net  result  was 
to  strengthen  both  his  position  and  that  of 
the  President  before  the  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
Republican  gesture  on  the  future  of  Mr. 
Acheson.  It  has  certainly  rendered  a  dis- 
service to  the  country.  Senator  Alexandui 
SMrrH  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  action  his  fellow  F-epubllcans 
In  the  Senate  were  rushing  toward  mlRht 
mislead  the  world  as  to  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  American  people.  That  demon- 
Btratlon  of  disunity  was  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  It  came  Just  before  Secretary  Ache- 
■on  departs  for  Brussels  to  attend  the  meet- 
tag  of  the  North   Atlantic   Council. 

In  a  l.ist-mlnute  effort  to  avoid  the  In- 
evitable Interpretation  that  will  be  placed  on 
the  Incident  abroad,  the  Senate  Republicans 
added  to  their  resolution  a  paragraph  by 
Senator  Tajt  pledelng  our  fullest  coopera- 
tion with  the  Prrsldent  and  the  adminis- 
tration In  a  united  effort  to  meet  by  the 
most  effective  means  the  present  national 
crisis.  U  this  stood  by  Itself.  It  would  b« 
a  commendable  and  patriotic  expression.  But 
as  a  postscript  to  the  demand  for  the  scalp 
of  Mr.  Acheson.  who.  of  course.  Is  part  of 
the  administration.  It  seems  to  be  meaning- 
less. Insincere,  and  contradictory.  An  offer 
by  the  minority  to  cooperate  with  the  party 
in  power  on  condition  that  the  minority  be 
permitted  to  pur?e  the  President's  Cabinet 
Is  not  cooperation  but  the  opposite.  There 
la  no  way  to  disguise  this  blow  to  unity  In  a 
time  of  national  peril,  and  It  will  be  dliDcult 
Indeed  to  imdo  the  damage  It  has  done. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  E>ecember 
17.  1950] 

A  RECKLJ.SS  OESTtTRE 

Republicans  in  Congress  may  be  correct  In 
aaylug  that  Secretary  Acheson  and  the  State 
Department  have  lost  the  confidence  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people. 

IX  it  U  a  fact  that  this  Is  so.  however,  the 
reaaona  behind  It  are  not  those  Implied  by 
the  Republicans  In  their  resolution  calling 
for  the  disrais-sal  of  Mr.  Acheson  and  a  house- 
cleaning  of  his  Department. 

The  Implication  Is  that  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  personnel  of 
the  State  Department  are  responsible  for  this 
alleged  loss  of  confidence.     . 

But  the  real  explanation  Is  the  'get- 
Acheson"  campaign  which  began  as  a  pre- 
election partisan  maneuver  and  which  was 
marked  by  a  measure  of  distortion  and  false- 
hood which  seldom  has  been  equaled. 
With.->ut  doubt  the  campaign  was  effective. 
Without  doubt  it  shook  the  confidence  of 
many  Americans  and  offered  them  a  con- 
venient scapegoat.  It  presented  an  easy 
method  of  rationalizing  the  accumulated 
fears,  discomfitures,  and  disilluaionments 
which  have  been  a  part  ot  the  postwar  period. 

If  It  were  the  Acheson  policies  which  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  the 
Republicans  In  Congress  should  have  named 
them — spelled  them  out.  as  Indictments  of 
the  man  to  be  punished  But  of  course  this 
could  not  be  done.  For  Kepubiicans  In  Con- 
gress, or  most  of  them,  hr.ve  supported  these 
policies,  helped  to  Implement  them  by  the 
expenditure  of  billions  uf  dollars  approved 
by  CuDgreas.  The  Republicans  leave  uu- 
meittioncd  the  speciacatious  of  their 
charges.  They  continue  the  tactic  of  the 
•insar  which  supported  the  preelection  cam- 
paign against  Mr.  Acheson  and  which  cul- 
minated in  the  resoluuon. 

What  they  have  done  now  la  apt  to  have  a 
far  mure  Injurious  effect  on  the  country  than 
on  Mr.  Acheson.  Lacking  the  determination 
and  integrity  which  are  a  part  of  his  char- 
acter. Mr  Acheson  would  doubtless  wsloome 
the  personal  release  from  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  his  realgnattoa  would  bring.    It 


may  be  that  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
have  made  his  position  Intolerable  as  It  Is 
snd  he  may  have  to  go. 

But  If  he  does  have  to  go,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  going  will  offend  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  It  will  mean  that 
an  able  public  servant  has  been  hounded  out 
of  office  by  accusations  that  for  the  most 
part  arc  unnamed  and  unproved,  acctisatlona 
which  are  given  color  only  by  a  dangerous 
sort  of  irresponsibility  that  suggests  hy^tfrli. 

The  action  of  the  Republicans,  taken  on 
the  eve  of  Mr.  Acheson's  departure  for  one 
of  the  most  vital  conferences  In  our  history, 
ties  his  hands.  His  own  strength  and  con- 
viction may  loosen  those  bonds.  But  the 
d:  service  which  has  been  rendered  the  In- 
terests of  our  country  In  this  critical  period 
by  the  reckless  action  of  the  Republican 
minority  Is  yet  to  be  meastired  in  full. 


(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  18, 
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Abroad — Ill-Timed    Blow    to    Americ.m* 

Diplomacy 

(By   Anne   OUare   McCormick) 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congress  who 
assumed  the  grave  responsibility  of  weaken- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States  in  one 
of  the  most  momentous  conferences  held 
since  the  war  must  have  been  so  angry  over 
our  defeat  in  Asia  that  they  lost  all  realiza- 
tion of  the  risk  of  defeat  in  Europe.  They 
are  reported  to  have  debated  whether  to 
delay  the  demand  for  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary Acheson  until  after  the  Brussels  par- 
leys, so  evidently  a  few  among  them  took 
some  thought  of  the  consequences  of  their 
action  on  the  defense  policy  which  today's 
meeting  was  expected  to  decide  and  set  In 
motion.  In  spue  of  that  consideration,  how- 
ever, they  went  ahead:  in  order  to  knife  the 
Secretary  of  State  they  were  ready  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  American  diplomacy  In 
the  most  dangerous  moment  in  our  history. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  temper  of  Europe  today  trembles  to  think 
of  the  effect  of  this  episode  on  governments 
that  are  already  sorely  beset  by  serious  oppo- 
sition to  American  leadership.  All  the  con- 
tinental regimes  have  to  combat  a  papular 
aversion  to  arming  and  a  keep-out-of-war- 
at-any-cost  attitude.  The  Congressmen  who 
advertise  to  the  world  their  lack  of  confidence 
In  Mr.  Acheson,  and  by  clear  Inference  In 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  are 
most  critical  of  Western  Europe's  reluctance 
to  give  full  support  to  the  American  defense 
program.  They  forget  that  the  Europeans 
feel,  or  try  to  feel,  that  we  are  going  too  far 
too  fast — "pushing  them  toward  war."  or 
even  "leading  them  Into  war."  as  many  con- 
servatives say  in  unconscious  parroting  of  the 
Communists'  line. 

PROVIDING   A    GOOD    EXCUSE 

Now  all  these  critics  of  our  lead  will  find 
a  good  excuse  for  more  delay.  They  wUl  say 
that  we  are  divided,  that  the  course  urged 
on  them  by  Mr.  Acheson  is  not  all-Amerlcan 
pi;licy.  They  will  plead  the  unce.-tainty  of 
our  course  as  a  rea-son  for  moving  more 
slowly.  The  crux  of  the  European  situation 
Is  that  no  country  Is  able  to  defend  Itself 
without  our  help,  and  If  there  Is  strong 
doubt  about  our  jKJsltion  the  pull  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  tendency  to  give  up 
the  unequal  flight,  will  grow  and  spread 

At  present  all  that  stands  between  West, 
ern  Europe  and  Soviet  ag(;res8lon  is  a  reser- 
voir of  confidence  In  American  power.  This 
confidence  grows  with  every  sign  of  strength 
on  our  part  and  is  the  point  around  which 
the  armies  will  be  rallied — are  now  being 
rallied,  in  fact — U>  protect  Europe — and  our- 
selves. The  Precldent's  proclamation  of 
emergency  Is  .i  call  to  action  Intended  to 
mobilise  force  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
But  when  the  official  voice  of  the  Republi- 


cans, or  what  will  be  Interpreted  as  such  In 
other  countries,  suggests  at  the  same  time 
that  the  country  is  divided,  and  that  its 
spokesman  at  Brussels  speaks  only  for  one 
p.arty.  they  play  the  gMM  not  only  of  the 
Russians  but  of  all  the  waverers  and  defeat- 
ists on  the  other  side. 

In  a  moment  of  mounting  peril  In  the 
west,  there  Is  something  dangerously  child- 
lib  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  scapegoat  for 
our  reverses  In  the  east.  As  far  as  China 
Is  concerned,  the  disaster  was  prepared  for 
before  he  took  office,  and  In  Korea  U  largely 
due  to  a  military  weakness  which  he  has 
been  laboring  to  correct.  And  K.:;rea  Is  cer- 
tainly no  argument  for  scuttling  allies  be- 
cause they  are  not  doing  enough  to  help  \ia 
and  themselves.  The  American  dead  on  the 
beaches  of  Hungnam  are  a  bitter  warning 
that  we  cannot  win  alone.  Victory  in  tae 
tight  against  the  terrible  force  ranged 
against  us  can  be  achieved  only  If  the  en- 
tire free  world  is  armed  and  ready  lor  the 
strxggle. 

The  purpose  of  the  Brussels  Conference  is 
to  speed  the  arming.  It  was  called  to  trans- 
late a  paper  organization  into  a  real  Atlantic 
defense  force.  Mr.  Acheson  Is  there  to  hurry 
up  the  process.  H;s  is  the  Job  of  bridging 
the  Impasse  that  still  exliU  on  the  terms  of 
German  rearmament.  The  decisions  to  be 
taken  are  of  fateful  Importance  for  war  or 
peace,  and  It  Is  obvious  that  the  American 
representative  Is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
vote  of  no-confidence  th\t  heralded  his 
arrival. 

IW    DEBT    TO    VANDfVBERO 

The  Irresponsibly  timed  nove  of  the  Re- 
publicans, counterncted  abroad  in  some  de- 
gree by  Governor  Dewey's  strong  support  of 
the  Emergency  Act.  reveals  how  much  the 
administration  and  the  people  of  the  country 
owe  to  Senator  Vandenberc.  Since  the  war, 
thanks  largely  to  his  wise  leadership,  there 
has  been  no  serious  disunity  on  foreign 
policy.  There  is  no  real  division  now;  the 
differences  on  China  go  deep,  and  the  un- 
reasonable feeling  against  Mr.  Acheson  grows 
out  of  it,  but  the  people  as  a  whole  are  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  necessary  In  sufiporting  the 
policy  which  the  Secretary  has  developed. 
The  emergency  program  Is  accepted  with 
extraordinary  unanimity. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  value  of  this 
policy  and  this  program  it  is  furnished  by 
the  Soviet  note  accusing  Prance  and  Britain 
of  violating  their  treaties  with  Russia  in  mov- 
ing to  rearm  Germany.  Moscow  Is  piling  up 
threats  of  action  If  Western  Germany  Is 
armed,  and  It  Is  foolish  to  pretend  they  mean 
nothing;  the  thing  Russia  dreads  most  is  the 
Inclusion  of  Germany  In  a  system  of  western 
defen<<e.  And  the  United  States  Is  certainly 
in  weaker  position  than  It  was  to  push  this 
program.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  develop- 
ments In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
strengthen  the  hand  of  thoae  who  favor  a 
meeting  with  Stalin  ant:  desire  to  postpone 
the  question  of  German  armament  until  the 
Big  Four  makes  one  more  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate a  German  settlement. 


At  Last  We  Face  the  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

IS  THE  HOLSK  (  h    :,:  :  HESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing eduo.ial  from  the  Fairmont  Daily 
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Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Mmn..  dated  De- 
cember 1.  1950: 

At  Last  Wi  Paci  the  Isstrs 

With  President  Trumans  firm  stand,  as 
expressed  at  a  n«'ws  conference  In  Washing- 
ton Thursday,  a  matter  of  public  record  the 
entire  Nation  can  present  a  united  front 
from  here  on  out  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a 
successful  close. 

The  President's  statement  Thursday  was 
the  first  out-and-out  admission  that  we  are 
engaged  in  something  more  than  a  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
what  It  is,  and  what  It  has  been  since  it 
started— war. 

Now  that  the  administration  has  publicly 
recognized  It  as  such,  the  ls.<=ues  a:  ^  no  longer 
confused. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  tem- 
porizing. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  question  on  the 
part  of  our  people  whether  or  not  we  are 
for  war      We  are  at  war 

We  will  be  called  UF>on  to  pay  more  taxes. 
Lets  pay  them. 

We  Will  be  called  upon  to  buy  war  bonds. 
Let's  buy  them  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
sbllity. 

We  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  In  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Forces.  Let  us  hope 
enough  of  us  will  be  called,  and  In  time,  for 
time  la  of  the  essence. 

We  will  be  called  to  serve  on  the  home 
front,  to  set  up  civilian  defense,  to  sell 
bonds:  to  gather  scrap  iron  and  rubber.  Let's 
not  lag. 

There  will   be   bandages   to  sew. 

There  will  be  Innumerable  duties  to  per- 
form to  get  the  war  effort  under  way.  and 
all  of  these  duties  must  be  performed  before 
the  enemy  can  get  ready— if  possible,  t)efore 
he  can  strike. 

Upon  the  degree  and  promptness  of  our  re- 
sponse wUl  depend  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
win  be  able  to  bring  war  to  our  shores,  to 
our  cities  and  homes. 

At  last  we  squarely  face  the  Issue,  recog- 
nize It  for  what  It  Is.  and  we — all  of  tis — 
will  have  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help. 
Let  us  not  be  too  concerned  about  whether 
or  not  we  will  make  peacetime  profits  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  t#t  us  rather  be  con- 
cerned with  hastening  the  day  of  victory — 
for  without  victory — it  will  not  t)e  a  question 
of  profit  or  loss,  but  one  of  stirvival. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Local  and  State 
Public  Health  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  w:sco.ss:n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  jusl  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Er- 
nest L.  Stebbins.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  which  sums  up 
the  great  need  and  support  for  H.  R. 
5865  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  lo- 
cal and  State  public-health  units. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
American  Medical  Association — the  only 
organization  in  opposition  and  the  one 
which  has  successfully  blocked  the  bill's 
being  brought  out  on  the  floor — is  a 
member  of  Dr.  Stebbms"  group. 

Other  members  include  practically 
every  major  h.alLh  group  in  this 
country. 


With  permission  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  attach  the 
communication  from  Efr.  Stebbms.  with 
his  enclosures: 

Nation.^l   Hfklth   Council. 
New  York,  ,V    y  .  December  13,  195Q. 
The  Honorable  A.ndrew  Biemilles. 

Interatute  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com' 
mittee.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
in  g^mj.  D    C 

Mr  De.ar  Mk  Bifmiller  :  Herewith  are 
copies  of  Dr.  Howard  Rusk's  column  Civil 
Defense  Plans  Placed  in  Operation  in  Many 
Areas,  and  an  editorial  Another  Defense  Bill. 
both  of  which  apfjeared  In  the  New  Yor^ 
Times  of  Sunday  December  10  Enclosed 
also  13  a  copy  of  Another  Health  Bill,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday, 
December  11.  The  views  expressed  point  di- 
rectly to  the  need  for  passage  of  the  local 
health  units  bill,  H.  R  5865.  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  House  R'ules  Committee 

The  health  protection  aspects  of  the  civil 
deiense  program  add  urgency  to  the  long- 
standing need  for  such  legislation.  Public 
health  workers  and  citizens  throughout  the 
country  have  been  working  to  establish  and 
maintain  those  community  health  services 
which  only  a  local  health  department  can 
provide.  To  date,  the  task  is  far  from  done; 
about  one-third  of  our  citizens  are  without 
this  vital  health  protection.  In  H.  R  5865, 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  supplement 
State  and  local  resources  with  the  limited 
assistance  necessary  to  complete  the  Job.  In 
so  doing  it  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion  to   national   security.  ^ 

As  president  of  the  Natloiial  Health  Coun- 
cil. I  urge  the  immediate  pashage  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  board  o'  directors  of  the  coun- 
cil are  on  record  In  support  of  this  bUl.  In 
addition,  the  following  national  agencies  are 
supporting  H.  R.  5865  or  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  blU:  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics:  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: .American  Heart  Association;  American 
Parents  Committee:  American  Public  Health 
Association;  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation; American  Veterans'  Committee:  .As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers:  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs:  Mldcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth:  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Local  Health  Units:  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers:  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysi.s:  National 
Grange:  National  Health  Assembly:  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing:  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association:  National 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association; 
Spokesmen  for  Children-  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  International  Council. 

Again.  I  urge  you  in  the  public  Interest. 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  S. 
522.  to  exert  your  influence  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  H.  R  5865  before  adjournment  of 
the  Eighty -first  Congress. 
Sincerely    yours. 

EH.VEST  L.    STtBBINS.   M     D  . 

P-'esidcnt. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  10, 
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Civn.  Defense  Plans  Placed  in  0?es.\tion  n* 
Mant  Areas — Onlt  Six  ST^TEs  Kwe  Com- 
plete Co\-ESAGE,  Blt  Others  Speed  Health 
Programs 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.) 
Paralleling  the  stepped-up  tempo  of  mili- 
tary and  industrial  mobilization,  steps  have 
now  been  taken  to  move  civU  defense  from 
a  "stand'oy  basis"  to  an  actual  op>erat;ng  pro- 
gram. Since  its  organization  In  1947  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Bo£u-d  has  been 
responsible  for  developmg  plans  for  our  c:vil 
defense  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Now.  in  view  of  the  present  international 
tension    President    Truman    has    appointed 


Millard  F  Caldwell.  Jr  .  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  as  Civil  Defense  Administrator.  In 
accordance  with  plans,  the  responsibility  for 
civil  defense  will  now  be  carried  out  by  this 
new  agency,  as  the  Resources  Board  Is  a 
planning  and  coordinating  rather  than  an 
operating  agency. 

Recognizing  fully  the  all-Important  role 
of  health  and  medical  services  in  civil  de- 
fense, the  Board  ha.s  been  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive ufBcial  Federal  guiueb<.>ok  of  med- 
ical and  health  problems  fundamental  to 
civil  defense.  Leading  authorities  in  all  8p>e- 
cialized  aspects  of  health  services  have  as- 
sisted m  preparing  the  manual,  which  is  now 
completed  and  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office 

As  W.  Stuart  Symington  rerx)rted  to  the 
President  in  September,  ail  planning  done 
on  t:.e  health  and  medical  aspects  of  civU 
defense  is  based  on  using  State  con:imlsslon- 
ers  c.f  health  as  directors  of  civil  defense 
health  ser'.'.ces.  and  local  health  ofTicera  as 
directors  of  local  civil  defense  health  serv- 
ices. Th'.s  plan  has  been  accepted  as  a  most 
practical  and  effective  administrative  mech- 
anism, but  unfortunately  nearly  3(:  percent 
of  ou7  citizens  live  in  communities  m  which 
there  are  no  fuli-time  local  health  services. 
complete  coverage  in  six  states 

Only  six  States  in  the  Nation  now  have 
complete  local  health  services  coverasre  in  all 
counties.  They  are  Maryland  Delaware.  New 
Mexico.  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina,  which  added  its  final  county  re- 
cently. 

There  is  almost  complete  coverage  in  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan,  Florida,  and  Virginia  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  have  organ- 
izations for  nearly  every  county,  tut  have 
many  health  oScer  vacancies. 

In  New  York  the  State  committee  on  Tu- 
berculosis and  Health  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  has  announced  a  program  to 
foster  the  development  of  county  health  de- 
partments next  year,  but  at  present  there  la 
no  locally  operated,  full-time  public  health 
service  in  the  rural  a.-eas.  and  even  the 
smaller  cities  m  44  of  New  York's  57  up-State 
counties. 

Steps  toward  remedying  this  situation  were 
taken  last  j'ear  when  the  Senate,  with  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  and  wide  public  sup- 
port, unanimously  adopted  a  bill  authorizing 
Federal  erar.ts-m-aid  specifically  for  local 
public  health  departments  The  act  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  at  least  six  minimum 
functions  of  a  local  health  department; 
Vital  statistics,  communicable  disease  con- 
trol, maternity  and  child-hygiene  services, 
environment  sanitation,  public-health  labor- 
atory services,  and  public-health  education. 
Significantly,  now  there  is  the  extra  'bonus" 
in  that  it  will  provide  the  keystone  for  local 
civil  defense  planning  for  health  services. 

ACTION    RZLO    tJP    BT    WAR 

Endorsed  enthusiastically  by  60  such 
groups  as  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  American  Medical  Association. 
the  Nation.-il  Grange,  and  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  an  almo5t  identical 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Hou?e  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  Eightleih  Congress  This 
year,  when  the  bill  reached  the  House,  the 
Korean  war  had  broken  out.  and  It  was 
shelved  because  of  what  were  considered 
more    pressing   matters. 

Events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
have  shown  clearly  the  need  for  aU-out  ac- 
tion in  planning  our  cl\-il  defense,  and  that 
local  pub!lc-heaith  services  will  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  medical  hospitalization  and 
health  aspects  of  civil  defense 

A5  Dr  W-llinm  P  Shepard.  president  of  the 
American  Pu'niic  Health  Association,  said  re- 
cently, "Public-health  services  are  the  ad- 
ministrative backbone  of  civil  defense.  Tlie 
immediate  development  of  such  services  is 
not  c  ily  requi£.!te  to  the  safeguarding  cf  the 
health  of  the  Nation  in  normal  peacetlms. 
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but  It  gilTcn  eren  greater  urgency  by  the  c\ir- 
Mnt  rl>«Mnite  for  tlM  <f  bUiriBrwnt  of  ade- 
^■•t*  cMltaa  defcBW  i^alnct  possible  acts 
of  ^griMlon.  inciuttlac  mvomic.  btotocical. 
flitmlf  K  and  otiwr  darteea  of  warfare  cU- 
ractly  affwrttnc  tl»  ciTiUan  population." 

That  there  Is  urgent  neccaaitj  for  imme- 
diate acuoa  by  the  House  o<  BepreaentaUTes 
la  cla«r.  One-tl\lrd  of  tlM  MaUaa  is  without 
Um  admlmatraUTs  organHaUon  for  provUl- 
!■(  cTcn  normal  local  health  services,  let 
ak»a  tboM  neceasary  for  citII  defense.  The 
provision  of  thoae  lervleea  is  aa  eaaential  \o 
cur  civil  defense  aa  weapons  are  to  our 
fighting  men. 

AJVOTHn  DsmsK  Bill 

Fonowing  the  appointment  last  week  of  a 
new  Clrll  Defense  Administrator,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Reaour>^s  Board  pr^aent*^ 
<^nn^i»j«  with  a  iS.lOO.OOO.CXrO  plan  for  civil 
defcnae.  Listed  by  the  President  as  a  "muaf 
for  the  present  short  session,  prompt  action 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  on  this  measure. 

Aa  Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk  points  cut  else- 
where in  this  newspaper  today,  there  U  an- 
other bill  cinrentsy  In  the  Houae  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  iB  Mltwllv  a  -must"  If  we  are 
to  make  full  pisns  for  medical  and  health 
lervicea  in  civil  defenae  This  is  H  R  bS65, 
for  Federal  aid  lo  establish  locu  public 
health  services.  Ita  imwrtlaf  paaaac*  la  aa- 
scntlal.  for  civil  defenM  pUns  eall  for  Xha 
administration  of  medical  and  health  civil 
defense  services  by  State  and  local  public 
health  officers  Added  to  the  usual  esaen- 
ttal  health  aer vices,  there  u  need  for  special 
BMasures  to  enable  cull  defense  organisa- 
tions to  deal  with  the  problems  arising  from 
possible  atomic,  btoloftlcul.  and  chemical  war- 
fare. These  prubiema  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  health  and  medical  services, 
but  today  4O.000.CO0  of  our  citiaens  live  in 
communities  where  there  are  no  local  fuil- 
tune  health  services. 

U.  R.  69CS  would  help  remedy  tbu  by  giv- 
ing PedMml  gruiu-tn-atd  for  Uie  develop- 
ment of  locai  health  services.  Prlcr  to  tike 
Korean  wsr  this  bill  waa  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  its  peacetime 
merits.  Today,  the  bill  tiJtes  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance If  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
aU  the  possible  eventualities  m  civil  defense. 


[From  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  December  11, 

1»50| 

IMSLTH    SBBVICZ!! 

There  was  urgent  need  for  Federal  fliian- 
clal  aid  to  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments long  before  the  threat  of  a  major  war 
became  acute;  the  need  Is  now  underscored 
and  clarified  by  the  importance  of  such  de- 
partments In  the  moblUratlou  of  c;vU  de- 
fense They  would  be  the  country's  prin- 
cipal refuge  In  ease  cf  atomic  or  bt  lotcical 
warfare  attack.  We  believe,  therero.-^e.  thJit 
the  House  should  act  on  the  local  public 
health  services  bill,  which  the  Scnnte  has 
alrsady  passed,  dtinng  the  present  session. 
The  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  CommltMe  or:  Interstate  and  PorelKn 
Commerce  and^ls  now  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

State  and  local  health  departments  are 
woefully  inadequate.  Some  40.0UO.OOv>  Amer- 
icans live  today  In  areas  where  no  local  full- 
time  public  heiilih  departmenu  exist;  and 
U  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 
"lers  have  only  Inadequately  staffed 
>.  iienta    available.      The    cost     to    the 

country  in  time  lust  from  productive  eOort 
and  In  the  incidence  of  preventable  (jr  con- 
trollable diseases  is  miuh  too  high.  The 
cost  in  lives  and  human  suffering  In  the 
event  of  widespread  aerial  atuclcs  on  tha 
Crated  SUtes  would  be  Iticalculahie 

The  civil  defense  report  of  the  National 
■eawtty  Besoinves  Board  rscoounended  that 
"In  aaeh  State,  the  Stats  health  oflBcer  slK^uld 
be  placed  In  ciiarge  of  all  civil  defenae  bealUx 


and  medic.'il  services:  and  cities  should  ap- 
point local  officers  in  the  same  manner." 
The  report  pointed  out  alao  that  "special 
me.isures  must  be  taken  to  enable  civil  de- 
fer.5«  or?anizA.ions  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems ariaing  from  atomic,  biological,  and 
chemical  warfare.  The  effects  of  these  spe- 
cial weapons  are  of  such  a  nature  that  de- 
fense against  them  becomes  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  health  and  medical 
acrrlces." 

B«t  the  plain  fact  Is  that  in  many  areas 
there  simply  u  no  such  defense  at  all  And 
It  is  highly  possible  that  war  production 
plants  and  other  vital  InstallatlonH  will  be 
dispersed  into  just  stJch  areaa.  wuh  large 
concentrations  of  vrar  workers  clustered 
around  them.  Many  cities  which  mi»ht  be- 
come bomb  targets  are  lament:\bly  lacxing  In 
health  facilities.  The  problem  is  not  one 
on  which  the  country  can  afford  to  defer 
action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLEN,':ER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SXNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  ^legislative  day  of 

Monday,  November  27 >.  ISbO 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
on  the  subject  We  Must  Be  Strong,  de- 
livered by  me  at  Dallas.  Tex  .  on  De- 
cember 13.  1950.  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO. 
as  follows: 

Members  and  (guests  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  I  am  delighted  to  be  with 
you  today  and  I  feel  highly  honored  at  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  at  your  annual 
meeting  here  in  Dallas.  I  appreciate  the  "p- 
ptjrtunity  It  gives  me  to  exchange  ideas  with 
you. 

These  are  grave  days.  They  call  for  clear 
thinking  and  courageous  action.  They  call 
for  the  test  that  Is  In  every  one  of  us.  No 
one  can  say  what  the  future  holds  for  us. 
but  we  know  that  many  vexing  problems  and 
uncertainties  are  crowding  in  upon  us  With 
all  the  wisdom — with  all  prudence — with  all 
the  faith  we  have — we  must  face  these  ex- 
traordinary responsibilities  and  herculean 
duties 

We  have  faced  dark  days  before,  but  even 
dnrker  days  lie  ahead.  In  large  areas  of  the 
world  the  light  of  freedom  has  been  extin- 
guished, and  those  who  reap  by  such  dark- 
ness now  seek  to  cast  the  whole  world  In 
shadow  by  trampling  everywhere  the  one 
sure  light  by  which  free  men  must  guide 
their  steps. 

It  will  not  happen.  The  light  will  continue 
to  burn — the  freedom -loving  nations  of  the 
world  will  see  Ui  that,  for  they  realise  we 
cnn'X  long  endure  In  darkness.  But  to 
ke^p  the  torch  of  freedom  burning,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  and  protect  It.  Alid 
when  I  say  "We  must  be  prepared."  or  "We 
must  be  strong."  I  am  not  thinking  alone  of 
cannons  and  cruisers,  bombs  and  bombers, 
rockets  and  Jets,  tanks  and  half-trucks  Nor 
am  I  thinking  alone  of  meeting  military  force 
with  military  force  Herman  Ooertng  Is  often 
qjoted  Hs  h.tvlng  said  "Ouns  will  make  us 
stroiiK;  butter  will  only  make  us  fat."  and 
where  has  tills  wisdom  got  Herr  Ooeriny 
today? 


There  are  other  fronts.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared, we  must  l)e  strong  on  all  fronta.  First 
ant  foremost,  we  mutt  have  food.  "The 
h  jtor-  of  the  world  U  the  record  of  a  man 
in  quest  of  hla  dally  bread  and  butter."  said 
Van  Loon  in  his  Story  of  Mankind.  If  our 
Nation  Is  to  remain  powerful.  It  must  be 
supported  with  a  healthy,  progressive,  ar.d 
product  ive  a«rlcult"-re.  A  prosperous  society 
cannot  long  ex'st  on  a  depressed  agricMlture. 
It  may  think  It  trains  temporarily,  but  a  peo- 
ple cannot  bleed  farmers  continually  without 
thcm.selvi^  contracting  the  anemia  which  has 
been  produced. 

And  how  deretident  we  are  on  a  strong 
agriculture  In  th  s  country.  When  some  85 
percent  of  our  people  live  In  towns  and 
cities.  It  would  be  easy  to  wT*ck  our  whole 
economy  by  a  short-sighted  farm  policy. 

That  seme  15  percent  of  our  population  Is 
able  to  produce  an  abundance  for  the  85. 
presents  the  most  convincing  proof  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  Just  stop  and  think. 
V»:Lh  practically  no  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  land  being  tilled,  farm  production  has 
been  Increased  about  40  percer  ♦  in  the  past 
15  years.  The  total  farm  production  Irt 
19.'>0 — despite  a  poor  cotton  crop — Is  coming 
out  only  slightly  below  the  IMS  all-time 
high.  And  It  la  34  percent  higher  than  the 
1''41  production. 

In  connection  with  modem  farming,  a 
constituent  said  to  me  one  da)',  "Tou  knrw. 
Senator.  It  used  to  be  that  anybody  could 
farm — about  all  that  was  needed  was  a  strong 
back  and  a  weak  mind,  but  nowadays  to 
be  a  successful  farmer  a  fellow  must  have 
a  good  head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  college 
education,  first,  so  be  can  understand  the 
advice  given  out  to  him  everywhere  be  turns 
by  the  city  men  and  the  Government,  and 
then  so  he  can  select  and  use  that  what  11  do 
him  the  least  damage." 

Farm  output  per  man-hour  is  now  about 
twice  what  it  was  40  years  ago  Fewer  peo- 
ple are  requited  to  prriduce  the  food  and  fiber 
we  need.  More  people  can  do  Gther  things. 
Back  In  1040  we  had  about  SO.OCU.OOO  people 
living  on  farms.  Now  there  are  only  about 
27.000.000.  During  that  same  peri  ^d  our 
p<^pulatlon  has  Increased  about  IS.OOO.OOO. 

Despite  this  reduction  In  the  number  of 
people  on  farms  and  the  tremendous  increase 
in  population,  the  per-capita  consumption 
<'f  food  Is  up  some  10  to  12  percent  over  the 
I'jav  39  levels. 

Not  only  are  we  eating  more  but  we  are 
eating  better.  Our  people  are  eating  more 
meat,  more  egg',  more  u:Ury  products,  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  m^re  fn*s  and  oils. 

And  as  we  face  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  most  of  our  bins  and  crlSs  are  full. 
Before  the  harvest  of  the  1950  crops  we  had 
more  than  400.000  000  bushels  of  wheat  In 
the  carry-over,  and  approxlm.Ttely  850.0OO.C00 
b-:-^heU  of  corn.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
for  cotton.  I  attribute  our  cotton  shortare. 
In  a  large  measure,  to  a  laur  now  on  the  books 
t  jt  made  mandatory  the  allocation  of 
-'5:0.000  acres  that  were  not  planted,  and 
that  could  not  be  made  available  to  f.irmers 
»lu)  fceitged  for  larger  acreage  allotments. 
That  law  mu.it  be  revised. 

There  are  rsssnrsa  In  the  soil  for  continued 
hi«h  production.  Conservation  prot^rams 
made  possible  by  provision  of  Congre^a  have 
not  only  helped  farmers  step  up  their  pro- 
durtlon.  but  have  also  aided  them  in  build- 
ing up  their  land  for  even  greater  production 
in  the  future. 

Along  with  provt.Mons  for  conservation. 
farmers  have  been  given  hope  and  faith  in 
the  future  of  agriculture  through  price- pro- 
tection programs. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  of  the 
part  I  hive  had  In  these  contrtbuuons  to 
better  farmii^  in  thl*  country.  I  ixAve  al- 
ways been  a  strong  and  ardent  advocate  of 
the  con'?r\atlon  cf  our  natural  resources, 
and  In  jlvlug  to  farmers  the  price  protection 
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they   must  have   If  they   are   to  continue  to 
produce  In  abundance. 

It  Is  not  an  accident  that  our  afrtcultora 
is  In  the  strong  position  It  Is  today.  Too.  oC 
the  Farm  Bureau,  know  that.  It  was  the 
leaders  of  your  organization — along  with 
other  farm  leaders — who  fought  so  long,  and 
8^'  valiantly,  to  keep  our  agriculture  from 
sinking  Into  the  state  of  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic slavery  prevalent  In  so  many  countries 
of  the  world. 

It  IS  a  real  source  of  gratification  that  I 
have  been  able  to  represent  our  farmers  on 
ttom  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
FVNcatiy.  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in  that 
fight,  and  I  Intend  to  keep  right  on  fighting. 
A  sound  agricultural  economy  Is  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  weapons  we  can  forge 
aaainst  communism.  A  country  that  pro- 
duces freely  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
need  not  fear  communlsnr.  We  must  carry 
on  the  fight  and  be  vigilant. 

Enemies  of  the  farm  program,  who  fought 
It  because  they  said  It  would  not  work,  are 
new  using  Its  success  as  the  reason  we  should 
do  away  with  it  Some  argue  that  because 
conservation  has  given  the  Nation  the  as- 
surance of  continued  abundance,  and  lae- 
cause  farmers  are  not  afraid  to  produce 
abundantly,  we  shoiild  now  chuck  the  whole 
thing  out  the  window.  They  say  that  farm- 
era  should  stand  on  their  own  feet,  little 
realizing  that  the  American  farmer  is  not 
only  standing  on  his  own  feet,  but  U  alao 
crntnbuting  mightily  to  the  continued 
strength  and  prosperity  of  our  flourishing 
national  economy. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Henry  Clay.  Daniel 
Webster,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  when  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  lived  on  the  farms.  It  waa 
comparatively  easy  for  a  farmer  to  pretty 
well  stand  on  his  own  feet.  Food  for  the 
family  waa  produced  on  the  farm.  The 
clothes  were  made  from  material  spun  and 
woven  on  the  farm.  Most  of  the  slnaple 
tillage  tools  were  made  on  the  farm.  Little 
left  the  farm.     Little  came  back. 

But  today,  when  85  percent  of  the  people 
live  in  towns,  well,  who  gains  most  from  the 
help  given  farmers  In  conservation  and  price 
supports?  The  question  would  seem  to  an- 
swer Itself — It  is  that  85  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  yet.  this  very  minute,  when  we  need 
to  step  up  production  all  along  the  line. 
there  are  some  who  would  abandon  the  farm 
program. 

Let  us  see  who  woiild  be  affected.  Follow 
your  cotton  crop  through  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  and  see  how  many  people 
depend  on  that  commodity.  Take  it  from 
the  time  the  farmer  hauls  it  to  the  glnner. 
Of  course  a  whole  new  world  of  intricate 
and  complex  industry  has  develo{>ed  for  the 
use  of  the  seed  alone,  but  let  us  follow  the 
fiber  Itself  There  Is  baling  with  the  burlap 
and  ties.  There  Is  the  machinery  to  press 
the  cotton  There  Is  the  warehousing,  truck- 
ing, sampling,  grading,  weighing,  storing. 
The  cotton  market  Is  a  business  in  itself. 
Then  there  Is  the  transportation,  with  ail  Its 
many  phases  and  complexities.  There  Is  the 
dyeing,  the  spinning,  the  weaving.  There 
Is  the  marketing  of  the  cloth.  Then  there 
is  the  cutting,  sewing,  and  buttons,  and  braid. 
And  It  does  not  end  there.  There  Is  the 
wholesaling  and  retailing  of  the  finished 
product  And  there  are  so  many  products 
from  cotton. 

Then  when  we  consider  that  cotton  is  Just 
one  of  the  crops — Important,  believe  me,  but 
Jtist  one  of  the  many  important  farm  crops — 
we  begin  to  realize  the  vital  Interest  every- 
one has  In  agriculture. 

Some  65  percent  of  the  new  wealth  created 
annually  In  this  country  has  Its  origin  in 
agricultural  and  forest  production. 

Back  In  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  a  farmer 
would  wear  out  his  land,  go  broke,  move  cu 
west,  or  move  to  town,  and  the  ripples  from 
his  action  moved  out  only  a  little  way  from 
Where  the  i>ebble  touched  the  surface  of  his 
self-sufficient  world. 


Today,  although  the  mi:  ".dual  ^--ay  be  lost 
In  the  complicated  excliar.i^  c^  .r.-erde- 
pcttdcncles.  what  the  boil  weevU  does  to  one 
man's  crop  will  touch  in  some  small  way  the 
lives  erf  millions.  And  what  the  bcU  weevil 
does  to  many  farmers  affects  tlie  whole  econ- 
omy tremendously. 

Yes.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  ve  are  to 
continue  as  a  stronc  Ration,  the  guardian  of 
the  light  of  freedom  and  democracy,  otir  ag- 
riculture must  continue  prosperous  and 
strong. 

And.  now,  when  we  are  face  to  face  srith 
the  stark  realities  of  aggression,  we  must  keep 
our  farms  productive  and  our  farmers  free 
from  the  fear  that  abundant  production  may 
be  their  undotng.  If  we  ask  farmers  to  In- 
crease production,  it  is  no  more  than  right 
that  we  give  them  asstirance  that  the  m- 
creases  will  not  ruin  their  markets 

In  stepping  up  the  national  wheat  acreact 
allotment  to  72.000.000  acres,  and  calling  for 
a  16.000.000-bale  cotton  crop,  and  for  m- 
creased  acreage  of  corn,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture IS  on  the  right  track.  In  clearing 
the  way  for  increased  cotton  production  by 
removing  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
he  is  recognizing  the  need  to  make  sure 
there  is  enough  food  and  fiber. 

We  need  a  big  cotton  crop  next  year.  It 
was  wise  to  waive  any  production  controls 
which  might  have  Jeopardtaed  our  chances  of 
getting  it-  When  the  time  <Ames  to  reallot 
acreage.  I  wish  to  say.  however.  Congress  and 
the  Depwirtment  of  Agriculture,  if  they  would 
prevent  the  upset  of  our  agricultural  crop 
distribution,  mtist  give  full  consideration  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  older  produc- 
tion areas.  These  regions  have  produced  cot- 
ton for  many,  many  years,  and  In  a  lot  of 
cases  cotton  is  still  the  only  crop  which  their 
farmers  can  depend  on  for  Income  The 
emergency  must  not  be  permitted  to  result 
In  Injustices  for  these  people. 

Rierht  now  farm  production  at  the  highest 
possible  level,  whether  in  cotton  or  other 
essential  commodities,  will  do  more  than 
provide  us  enough  of  these  essentials.  It  will 
help  to  hold  down  prices  all  along  the  line, 
for  an  abundant  production  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  weapons  we  have  with  which  to 
fight  Inflation. 

Also  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
products  will  go  a  long  way  toward  holding 
back  the  need  for  allocations  and  controls. 
It  is  when  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around 
that  strategic  materials  have  to  be  allocated 
and  their  use  controlled. 

And.  again.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  no  materials  more  essential — more 
strategic,  if  you  please — than  the  food  and 
flljer  produced  on  cur  American  farms.  That 
we  have  on  hand  abundant  supplies  of  most 
commodities,  and  our  plant  is  In  good  shape 
to  keep  on  producing  them,  makes  them 
nonetheless  strategic — even  though  this  very 
condition  may  cause  some  to  overlook  their 
importance. 

The  production  c'  food  and  fiber  is  para- 
mount in  the  whole  defense  production  pro- 
gram. That  is  why  the  farmer  must  be  rep- 
resented at  tLe  front  table  when  such  stra- 
tegic materials  as  steel  and  rubber  and  gaso- 
line are  being  considered.  Food  and  fiber 
are  essential,  not  only  to  those  who  man  the 
guns,  but  also  to  those  who  make  them, 
from  the  mines  through  the  factories. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  given  the  job  of  locking  after  the  in- 
terests of  farmers  in  the  national  defense 
effort.  Already  an  established  and  operat- 
ing agency,  the  PMA  Includes  practically  all 
of  the  units  and  services  which  made  up  the 
War  Focd  Administration  in  World  War  n. 
It  has  retained  many  of  the  same  officials 
who  handled  emergency  programs  during 
that  period.  There  was  no  need  to  create 
an  entirely  new  administrative  agency,  as 
was  necessary  m  a  number  of  other  Govern- 
ment departments.  The  assignment  to  PMA 
of  basic  food  and   agricultural  responslblli- 


tiea.  lender  '.-.*>  D-^r.^  P- ,<luctic.n  Act.  wm 
a  natural  at.z  Cf^::  iz.^'  ''ep.  It  Is  a  fam-- 
mir.ded  a?«r--.-  -^  .-..-.'.  r....-  -nrwr.  itse'f  :■:   be 

e— cier::,  .■.:.-  ;-rr. i.-  i.'r.  '..'-e  ;,:irrr.ert   prb- 

lems. 

The  fact  that  the  same  corr.- xi.-v  ar.d 
functional  brancr.f-s  i  r..  r.  .-..i:.-.-  •;.-  r.  r- 
mal  farm  progran:  s*."  .  ^s  <=■-''  '-*~--.i  r.  •.he 
additional  defense  actlrttlas.  means  that 
farmers  and  industry  groups  can  ctmttnus  to 
work  with  tbe  ssasc  units  and  tiie  same  men 
with  whom  they  haw  been  «lesJing  rlgbt 
along.  Tlie  same  Asld  ofleca  and  cnmmtt- 
ues  will  tie  the  ones  to  amtact  on  defense 
problems.  « 

PMA  has  set  up  a  few  coordinatlnf  oAesa 
and  staffs  to  direct  the  over-all  opcratlotM 
and  to  >n»«"<^a'"  working  relations  with  other 
agencies  and  groups.  Tbese  include  an  Of- 
fice of  Materials  and  FsciUties,  an  OAce  at 
Reqtiirements  and  Allocationa.  a  pr-.ce  staff. 
and  a  group  to  watch  the  manpower  s:-.ua- 
tion.  They  are  already  woricing  actively  on 
the  many  special  problems  agriculture  must 
face  as  our  national  mobtUmtioa  ffoes  for- 
ward. 

The  special  job  of  those  In  charge  of  ma- 
terials and  facihtles  will  be  to  act  as  a 
-claimant  agency"  for  agriculture  when  any 
priorities  are  being  established  for  the  use 
of  strateiTlc  materials  and  services.  They  are 
there  to  keep  reminding  everyone  that  farm 
production  is  defense  production.  If  farmers 
are  to  hold  production  at  the  high  levels 
needed,  they  must  be  assured,  insofar  as  it 
Is  possible  to  do  so.  against  crippling  short- 
ages of  materials  and  facilities.  They  must 
also  be  given  protection  against  the  danger 
that  the  very  production  we  are  asking  wlB 
not  seme  day  break  farm  prices  to  rulnooa 
levels.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  question 
of  sound  price  supports. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  get  one  thing 
straight  about  our  price-support  operatkma. 
In  handling  price  supports  on  the  stz  baale 
commodities — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  nee — the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shows  a  net  profit  on  the  group 
as  a  whole  from  the  beginning  of  operations 
In  1933  down  to  the  present  day.  We  should 
remember  this  when  we  hear  indiscriminata 
criticism  of  farm  programs. 

When  you  coaaldsr  the  fact  that  not  a 
penny  has  been  lost  on  the  t>asics  in  17  years 
and  then  think  about  what  the  price-support 
programs  have  meant  to  farmers  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  you  begin  to  realize  Just 
how  Important  and  useful  the  fsirm  procram 
has  been,  and  still  is.  Accompanied  by  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  when 
necessary,  the  supports  on  storable  commodi- 
ties have  helped  to  give  us  the  abundant  and 
balanced  production  which  today  puts  agri- 
culture In  one  of  the  strongest  positions  of 
the  entire  national  economy 

Price  supp>orts  for  the  basic  crops  have 
proved  themselves.  They  a.-e  sound  and 
effective.  I  have  advocated  price-support 
leeislation.  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  price  supports 
for  potatoes  and  eggs,  and  some  of  the  other 
perishable  crops,  that  is  another  story,  and 
I  think  we  need  to  take  another  look  at 
our  present  methods  and  operations. 

Our  only  serious  problems  in  carrying  out 
price  supports  have  been  with  these  perish- 
able or  semip>erishable  commodities  This 
has  been  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  price-sup- 
port program.  Heavy  losses  m  trying  to  sup- 
port potatoes  and  some  other  commodities  in 
this  group  have  been  the  basis  for  almost  all 
of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  at 
the  farm  program. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  to 
handle  supports  for  perishables.  One  plan 
was  presented  by  Secretary  Brannan  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Without  question,  insofar  as  concerns  ulti- 
mate ends  and  purposes,  the  Secretary  waa 
on  the  right  track  He  w;is  seeking  a  solu- 
tion for  a  problem  that  we  all  admit  Is  seri- 
ous, and  was  striking  directly  at  tbe  great 
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v«aknMs  of  out  ntxnt  operatJons.  We  must 
Sod  sonw!  waf  of  t^^tlnf  r.d  of  turplxiscs 
vMeh  ar«  »cqu!r«d  under  the  present  type 
of  Kipport  opcrattoiu  foe  perUhables.  or  we 
must  find  tome  other  method  or  support. 

PenonallT.  1  do  not  think  that  the  plan 
propo— d  by  the  Department  would  be  prac- 
ticable. The  co>-t  would  be  excM-bttant.  It 
would  e«rt«lnlY  te^d  to  d»pre««  the  price  for 
Xhf  coaBaKXlltin  involved.  It  wou'd  take 
•wmy  the  Incentive  for  farmers.  li'<e  good 
buatnesamen.  to  seek  the  best  possible  mar- 
ket and  price  for  their  croos.  and  the  loser 
would  be  the  taitpayer.  The  Government. 
In  other  words,  would  make  uo  the  dlffer- 
•nee  between  the  average  marfcet  and  the 
aopport  level  anrway.  Unable  to  get  a  fair 
prtce  In  the  market  place  the  farmer  would 
Instead  be  dependent  upon  uncertain  annual 
ap'^roprlatlona  for  his  Income  If  Congresa 
Bhould  fail  to  provide  the  funds  the  farmer 
would  be  left  holdln?  the  ba" 

But  it  Is  not  enotj^n  to  disagree  with  or 
challenge  the  prrpoeed  propum.  As  Secre- 
tary-Brannan  himself  haa  sufgcatcd.  we 
ahculd  aU  try  to  develop  a  better  program — 
a  acunder  approach.  If  we  do  not  find  a 
■clutlon— and  soon— there  Is  real  danger  for 
the  whole  farm  program.  We  cannot  50  on 
^Btltng  uo  surplurr-.  when  people  are  paying 
fagh  prices  for  the  very  perishables  which 
the  Government  la  hobttng.  As  a  way  out. 
Congreaa  might  even  decide  to  go  back  to 
the  original  farm  support  program — llmltlni? 
price  support  to  tte  baste  atOTuble  com- 
modities. 

I  do  not  presume  to  have  a  complete  answer 
to  this  question  today.  I  do  think,  however. 
that  we  ahould  explore  the  pcssibilltles  for 
■rach  w^der  distribution  of  surplu^yes  to  peo- 
ple who  need  and  can  use  them  TV."  .^cfcool- 
lunrh  program  has  been  a  splendid  outlet. 
But  how  about  the  thousands  and  thoxisanda 
of  people  who  are  receiving  old-age  or  other 
forms  of  direct  financial  asatstence  from  the 
Government?  Could  they  not  be  given  nu- 
trltioua,  wholesome  surplus  foods  in  place  of 
some  of  the  cash  they  are  now  receiving? 
Further,  have  we  pushed  vigorously  the  op- 
portunity to  barter  some  of  our  surpluses  for 
strategic  materials  which  are  available 
abroad?  When  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  took  the  lead  in  grantln?  Gjvern- 
ment  agencies  special  barter  authority,  we 
had  high  hopes  that  Important  ouUets  f<ir 
^United  States'  surplus  crops  would  be  de- 
veloped. Ocvemment  agencies  are  not  prone 
to  cooperate  one  with  the  other.  Some  seem 
to  do  their  job  with  the  least  effort,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

When  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  find  ways 
of  moving  surplus  stocka.  we  SlKiuld  aIho 
study  other  methods  of  giving  the  producer 
of  perishable  commodittes  the  protection  of 
■ound  programs  Marketing  agreement  and 
order  pro^ranu  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
t">  itabtitzc  their  markets  by  limiting  the 
quantity  and  quality  which  will  move  to 
market  during  any  periixl.  The  advantages 
of  these  types  of  programs,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  br<^)«dening  their  now  limited 
application  for  different  commodltiee  should 
be  fully  explored  We  must  not  be  content 
wi'.h  a  merely  "crttlcaJ"  approach  We  must 
find  the  answers  lest  our  whole  farm  program 
hit  the  rocks. 

Getting  back  to  protecting  our  soil,  the 
uncertainties  we  face  fur  the  future  serve  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  conservation — 
of  taking  c*T9  of  our  UUable  land  There 
la  ooiy  so  much.  And.  unleas  we  do  take  care 
of  it.  thla  land  will  be  an  espaadAMa  raaourca 
the  aame  as  coal  and  oil  and  flt««l.  When 
the  current  supply  is  used  up.  we  will  run  out. 

Bk.k  when  86  ptcrcent  of  our  people  lived 
00  the  land,  we  have  this  comment  from  on* 
of  the  early  oonaanratlonists 

"When  our  forvfatbtrs  settled  here,  they 
entered  a  land  which  probably  never  bad 
been  pkwighad  siace  tha  craaUon.   the  laud 


being  new.  they  depended  upon  the  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  ground,  which  served 
their  purpose  very  well,  and  when  they  had 
worn  out  one  piece  they  cleared  another, 
without  concern  to  amend  their  land,  ex- 
cept a  little  help  by  the  fold  and  cart  dung." 

Tod.\y.  when  the  land  gives  out,  we  can- 
not very  well  load  our  belongings  in  a  cov- 
ered wagon  and  go  out  and  take  up  another 
tract  of  land.  The  land  we  have— from 
which  must  come  the  food  and  fiber  for 
now  and  fr.r  the  future— is  under  our  feet. 

Jnrred  to  consciousness  by  a  tragic  de- 
pr'*s8lon  and  also  floods  and  a  dust  bowl,  our 
farmers  h-ive  made  progress  toward  safe- 
guarding the  future  of  thla  country  by  coop- 
erating with  one  another  In  carrying  out  con- 
servation measures.  But  we  are  not  doing 
nearly  enough. 

Every  year  floods  come  down  our  rivers 
and  destroy  our  crops — our  property — and 
our  people.  We  have  found  a  way  to  con- 
trol these  floods  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
hvdroelectrtc  pover  to  imprt  'e  the  living 
standards  of  our  people,  and  to  provide 
water  for  parched  land.  Let  us  continue  to 
hamesa  these  fcrces  further  and  put  them  to 
work. 

Back  en.  the  water«^heds  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  do  m-uch  to  alleviate  cur  flood 
loss  by  carrying  out  conservation  practices 
that  help  to  keep  the  soil  and  water  from 
going  down  the  river. 

Congress  appropriates  funds  to  asaLst  farm- 
ers in  carrying  out  conservation  practices  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  such  a  protrram  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  ol  the  entire  Nation.  The 
terraces  the  farmer  constructs,  the  cover 
crops  he  rrows.  the  dams  he  builds,  the  pas- 
tures he  Improves,  all  contribute  to  makln:? 
our  sericulture  stronger.  They  add  to  our 
soil  and  water  resources.  They  build  our 
focd  production  potential.  They  (five  the 
Nation  a  greater  assurance  that  there  will 
always  be  enough  to  eat. 

But.  as  I  said  a  moment  a^,  we  may  be 
misled  bv  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  past 
few  years  Into  thinking  we  no  longer  need 
to  keep  these  programs  of  conservation  going. 

Th.it  mistake  could  be  fatal.  A  short  time 
ago  I  traveled  through  most  of  the  countries 
of  Etirope  and  Asia  which  are  outside  the 
iron  ctirtain.  And  I  assure  you  this  lesson 
of  conservation  was  brought  home  to  me  In 
some  of  these  areas. 

Much  of  the  danger  threatening  us  today 
stems  from  the  desperation  of  pe<-ple«  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  and  the  fear  of  losing  those  basic  needs. 
They  accept  the  hazards  and  hardships  of 
war  because  they  fear  something  worse  than 
war.  Hunger,  and  fear  of  hunger  make 
people  desperate. 

We  must  never  let  our  land  go  as  some  of 
these  countries  have  done.  In  Persia  I  saw 
the  ruins  of  ancient  civilizaticms — the  ruins 
of  nations  whose  rulers  professed  to  have  all 
the  answers.  There,  where  the  twin  rivers — 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates — once  brought 
wealth  and  power  to  the  people  who  farmed 
and  built  their  clues,  there  now  are  only 
silt-choked  canals  and  deatJlatlon. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  valley  known  as 
Mesopotamia  once  supported  a  population 
of  some  twenty-Qve  or  thirty  millions.  Now 
a  scant  3.000.000  eke  out  a  meaner  existence. 
The  whole  of  ancient  Persia  at  one  time  could 
supp^'t  105,000.000  according  to  some  hls- 
U^rians.  now  a  bare  IS.000,000  can  exist 

This  warning  comes  from  one  of  our  lead- 
ing soil  scientists.  Observing  what  happened 
in  Rome,  he  says: 

"A  few  (too  few)  Romans  began  to  see  that 
tf  the  great  Roman  Empire  was  to  last  their 
agriculture  must  thrive  These  men  tried 
to  ft«t  their  countrymen  to  at*  th«  need  for 
more  careful  treatment  of  their  farms  so  that 
Rome  might  continue  to  have  strong  coun- 
try folk  at  home  But  apparently  It  was  t(X> 
lat'V.*  Roman  farms  had  become  country  es- 
tataa.  worked  by  slaves  who  bad  tittle  inter- 


est in  the  land,  and  owned  by  city  dweller* 
who  rarely  saw  them  except  to  collect  the 
rents  ■' 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
conservation  is  good  business.  Fverv  dollar 
our  Government  spends  on  conservation  and 
conservRticn  practices  comes  home  to  roost 
in  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  with  Interest, 
I  mean  hard  dollars  and  cent3  Intereift,  not 
Just  the  beneflts  that  accrue  to  our  country 
as  a  whnle  or  a  reelon  or  section  containing 
a  conservation  project. 

Let  me  8(1  ve  you  a  few  examples.  There 
are  seven  western  projects — the  Salt  River  In 
Arizona,  the  Yuma  project  area  In  Artoona 
and  Cal^ornia.  the  Boi  ?  project  ir  Idaho. 
the  yal-.lma  project  In  the  State  of  Wa5.hinft- 
ton.  tie  Sha«^hone  project  1  W;  omii;?.  the 
Sun  River  project  In  Montana,  and  the  Lower 
Yellowstone  develop  nents  m  Montana  and 
North  Cakota.  The  total  cost  of  these  was 
m  t!^e  nelfhborhood  of  »131.000.00q.O(W,  yet 
durin<?  1948  alone  these  seven  projects  pro- 
duced to  the  Treasury  tax  revenues  in  excess 
of  $80,000,000.  Sinre  1918  these  seven  have 
contributed  more  than  $40G.C03.000  to  Uncle 
S.-im.  .  Would  any  of  you  like  to  get  In  on  the 
grcund  floor  of  investments  like  that? 

It  is  [gratifying  to  see  the  changes  that  are 
taiclng  place  in  this  country.  Terra''3s  curv- 
ing acra-'S  the  fields  are  holdlnc;  back  the 
moisture — keeping  the  soil  on  the  farm — and 
Increasing  production.  Contour  strips  are 
cutting  down  the  ravages  of  sheet  eroclon. 

Grassland  farming  is  doing  much  to  heal 
the  gullies  of  farms  that  have  been  cottoned, 
corned,  and  wheated  to  death. 

The.-e  Is  not  enough  of  It  yet.  but  we  have 
made  a  start.  We  must  keep  going.  Erosion 
must  be  checked.  Our  lands  must  be  kept 
fertile  and  productive. 

Nearly  3.000,000  farmers  are  cooperating  in 
the  agricultural  conservation  program.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  our  farms  are  in  soil 
conservation  districts. 

Since  19ZB,  farmers  cooperating  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  have 
seeded  51.000.000  acres  of  soil-coniiervlng 
pasture;  built  n  million  dams:  used  250.000,- 
000  tons  of  lime,  24.000.0C0  tons  of  super- 
phosphate; established  and  turned  under 
235.000.000  acres  of  green  manure  crops;  con- 
toured 130.000.000  acres,  and  planted  825.000 
acres  of  trees. 

That  has  helped  to  give  us  that  40  percent 
Increase  In  farm  production.  It  wasn't  that 
alone,  any  more  than  It  was  hybrid  corn  or 
Improved  Insecticides.  It  was  all  these  things 
working  together  in  a  sound  farm  program. 
And  most  of  all  It  was  the  faith  of  our  farm- 
ers. With  price  supporu  and  assistance  in 
conservation,  our  f.irmers  have  had  the  in- 
centive to  forge  ahead. 

Our  agriculture  is  strong  becaiise  we  have 
been  working  together  to  make  it  string.  I 
think  you  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  ths  part 
your  organization  has  had  in  developing  this 
strength.  Your  leaders  were  at  the  forefront 
In  developing  a  national  farm  program.  I  axn 
doubly  proud  gf  the  part  I  played.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  In  1937  I  was  on  a 
Senate  agriculture  subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  throughout  the  country  Those 
hearings  formed  the  basis  for  our  present 
program.  Ten  years  later.  I  again  served  on 
a  similar  committee  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
was  music  to  my  ears  when  I  heard  farmer 
after  farmer  say:  "Senator,  we  are  satlsfled 
with  the  program.  Do  not  change  It  unleas 
you  can  devise  something  better."' 

The  continued  support  and  cooperation  of 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  Is  necessary 
to  keep  these  farm  programs  working  and 
our  agriculture  strong 

Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  want  to  em- 
phasise that  farmers  have  a  direct  responsi- 
bility in  making  prlca  support  and  other 
farm  programs  a  suceiM.  This  nMans  that 
they  must  be  ready  to  make  adjustments  In 
prxluctl.m  when  these  are  clearly  needed. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently   announced    that    price    supports    on 
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eggs  were  being  discontinued  for  1951.  it  did 
BO  because  action  a  year  ago  to  lower  the 
support  price  and  call  for  lower  production 
had  not  worked.  Production  went  up,  in- 
stead of  down.  Egg  producers  should  have 
realized  that  it  does  not  pay  to  produce  for 
Uncle  Sam.  There  will  be  no  support  for 
Irish  potatoes  In  1951.  and  for  the  same  gen- 
eral reasons.  Too  little  production  adjust- 
ment; too  many  potatoes.  The  Government 
could  not  go  on  indefinitely  providing  the 
only  market  for  a  big  f>ercentage  of  our 
annual  potato  crop.  Please  let  me  stress 
here  that  the  same  fate  awaits  those  who 
insist  on  pursuing  a  similar  course.  Farmers 
should  know  that  they  themselves  must  do 
a  little  policing  of  their  own  activities.  They 
cannot  hope  to  have  price  supports  iinip<ta 
they  are  willing  to  accept  Government 
regulations. 

These  cut-backs  In  price-support  pro- 
grams were  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  they  point  to  a  lesson  which  we 
should  all  learn.  I  repeat,  responsibilities 
must  be  accepted.  Solutions  must  be  found 
for  our  more  troublesome  price-support 
problems,  if  we  want  to  keep  the  farm  pro- 
gram itself  intact. 

These  are  grave  days.  There  Is  no  escape 
from  the  future  that  is  bearing  in  upon  us. 
But  with  courage,  with  wisdom,  and  with 
untiring  eflarts  we  can  solve  not  only  our 
farm  problems  but  also  those  broader  issues 
which  challenge  us  today. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  little  prayer  I 
have  picked  up  somewhere: 

"O  Lord,  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept 
the  things  I  cannot  change:  the  courage  to 
change  the  tlungs  I  can — tliat  should  be 
changed;  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference." 


Heavy-Handed  Diplomacy  Miffs  Latin  UN 
Delegates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    .N'rW     hiZXl^O 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  CHA\^Z.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
sprted  in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Heavy-Handed  Diplo- 
macy Miffs  Latin  UN  Delegates."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  yester- 
day. I  do  this  l)ecause  I  believe  that  the 
article  itself  speaks  of  something  which 
should  be  corrected:  and  it  is  also  in 
oi-der  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  know  that,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, and  at  this  particular  time,  we 
have  at  the  head  of  the  Inter -American 
Section  of  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Miller,  who  in  my  opinion 
does  not  believe  in  all  of  the  things  of 
which  the  article  speaks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HTAvT-HANDro  Dnn-oitACT  Mzrra  Lattt*  UN 
Dtiegatts — Unttto  Statim  Is  Losing  Pkes- 
T  Gi  WrrH  Nkghbohs  bt  Failing  To  Accord 

PlOra    CONSIDIRATION 

(By  Edward  Tomllnson) 
Nrw  YoBK.— Along  with  all  of  our  other 
International  misfortunes,  we  have  been 
gradually  losing  prestige  among  some  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  m  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  not  yet  their  vital  support.  This 
Is  at  a  ti-ue  when  every  single  one  of  their 


20  votes  in  the  General  Asserr.b'.y  1  r.early 
one-third  of  ail  the  votes  m  that  new  pcwer- 
ful  body  (  is  of  great  value  and  importa.nce. 

In  this  critical  time  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Western  European aeOBtnes  have 
faltered  in  the  face  of  Comonnilat  aggres- 
sion. Behind  the  scenes,  tf  not  openly,  sev- 
eral of  them  have  actually  advocated  ap- 
peasement of  the  Chinese  Reds  m  Korea. 

Aithough  m  the  beginning  of  the  Asiatic 

conflict,  the  La  tin -American  governments 
presented  an  unwavering  united  front  with 
us.  today  delegates  from  several  of  the  larger 
southern  republics  fall  to  give  us  enthusi- 
astic aid  in  our  diplomatic  battles  at  Lake 
Success.  While  none  has  openly  voted  with 
our  enemies  on  major  issues,  several  have 
Joined  with  certain  south  Asiatic  countries 
in  taking  the  middle  road.  At  least  one  of 
the  principal  South  American  nations.  Argen- 
tina, has  often  refused  to  take  a  stand  or 
has  abstained  from  voting  on  controversial 
meastires. 

After  talking  with  a  large  number  of  j)eo- 
ple  on  the  scene,  it  appears  that  this  regret- 
table situation  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 

First  of  all  there  Is  a  general  lack  of  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  vast  world 
to  the  south.  Even  many  high  officials  in 
Washington  itself  seem  unaware  of  the 
weight  of  these  20  nations  and  150.000.000 
people  In  world  affairs.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  concern  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Edward  G.  Miller  and  his  staff  in  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department.  But  here  at  the  United 
Nations,  there  is  apparently  a  sad  neglect  of 
the  Latin  delegations,  if  not  an  outright  In- 
ept ness  of  many  of  our  diplomats  in  dealing 
vrtth  them. 

DrorFTERENCl  CHAHGED 

Even  one  of  cur  own  representatives  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  greatest  anxiety  over  this 
new  development.  "Lately."  he  said,  "a 
large  number  of  the  Latin  Americans  here 
seem  to  find  themselves  more  at  home  in 
company  with  their  colleagues  of  the  Arab 
States,  India,  and  the  countries  of  southeast- 
em  Asia,  than  they  do  with  representatives 
of  the  United  States." 

The  head  of  one  South  American  delega-  ■ 
tlon  which  has  always  stood  stanchly  with 
us  in  every  debate  told  me  that  this  is  not 
only  true,  but  it  is  unfortunately  largely 
your  own  fault.  "Your  leaders  here."  he  said, 
"seldom  take  us  seriously.  They  are  indiffer- 
ent to  our  views  or  the  most  Important  ques- 
tions, even  when  they  ask  us  for  our  support 
of  their  position."  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  when  voting  time  approaches  they  often 
send  out  runners  calling  us  to  action,  and  we 
are  supposed  to  jump  through  the  hoop  like 
good  little  boys  and  go  down  the  line  with 
Unc!e  Sam. 

"Of  course."  he  admitted,  "we  have  to  be 
on  your  side  aeamst  armed  aggression.  We 
are  not  only  pledged  to  do  so.  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere Defense  Pact.  In  the  Charter  of  the 
Oreanizatlon  of  American  States  and  other 
inter-American  documents,  but  our  faith  is 
bound  up  with  yours.  We  live  on  the  same 
continents  with  you.  But."  he  added,  "we 
wish  you  would  not  always  make  it  so  evident 
that  we  have  to  be  with  you." 

AN   nxirsTaATiON 

The  entire  Latin-American  contingent  In 
the  United  Nations  Is  still  talking  about  one 
recent  incident  in  which  our  representatives 
failed  to  shew  proper  deference  toward  oiir 
neighbors.  It  was  an  Incident  that  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and 
one  which  the  Soviet  propagandists  have  ex- 
ploited to  the  fullest. 

On  the  evening  of  December  4  the  chief  of 
the  Colombian  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, Dr  Roberto  Urdaneta  Arbelaez,  his 
country's  Minister  ol  War  and  chairman  of 
the  important  Committee  Number  One  or  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, gave  an  import;int  dinner  to  his  fellow 
delegates  at  a  faahic.  able  Filth  Avenue  hotel. 


It  has  bec^anc  a  tradition  for  each  deieca- 
tloo  to  tend  such  a  dinner  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Aaaunblj  meetings.  The  Colombians 
were  glvlsc  ooe  at  the  yery  Last  dxruiers  of 
the  present  AaMinbly  On  this  occaston 
everybody  showed  up  except  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Unit^  States.  Katurally  the 
20  Latm-Amerlcan  delegates  attached  con- 
siderable importance  to  it. 

VTSHTNSKT    CTTS    IX    A    BLOW 


Unfortunately  the  Colombian  dlnmr  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  one  of  the  flrvt  crtttori  days 
of  the  Korean  crisis  and  at  the  last  minute 
our  people  sent  regrets  saying  In  effect  that 
they  were  too  occupied  with  the  fate  of  our 
armies  In  the  Par  East  and  they  could  not 
attend.  But  Andrei  Y.  Vlahlnaky  attended, 
flanked  by  the  most  pnmlncnt  mentbers  of 
his  staff.  When  the  guests  were  se.i:ed  the 
garrulous  Russian  looked  arcur.c  ?.r.<i  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  no  Nortl.  .frr.er.cans 
were  present.  He  even  displayed  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  peoples  to  the 
south  of  us  usually  refer  to  us  as  North 
Americans.  Instead  of  lislng  the  all-inc!uatve 
term  "Americans."  as  we  do  At  any  rate. 
the  Colombians  explained  that  unfortunately 
the  United  States  delegation  was  desperately 
btisy  vrtth  the  disastrous  problem  which  had 
Just  arisen  in  Korea. 

"We.  too,  are  very  busy."  VS&hinsky  trum- 
peted, "bm  we  take  time  to  accept  and  show 
our  appreciation  of  the  friendly  tumpttatttf 
at  our  fellow  delegates  from  so  Important 
a  Latin -American  Republic." 

Significantly  enough,  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment Is  one  of  the  several  in  Lattn- 
Amerlca  which  does  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  Moscow.  Indeed.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  ant  i -Communist  cf  all  the  re- 
gimes on  the  South  American  Continent. 
It  is  the  one  country  next  door  which  has 
ordered  a  large  contingent  of  troops  and 
its  newest  and  largest  warship  to  the  Korean 
front.  Naturally,  none  of  these  facts  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  Russians. 

MOB£   TH.AN    SOCIAl.    rVSCTZOH 

Our  Latin    neighbors  do   not   understatul 

how  we  overlook  the  fine  points  of  diplo- 
macy and  hand  our  enemies  such  splendid 
opportunities  for  their  propagandists. 

Maybe  large  dinners  should  be  dispensed 
with  in  such  times,  but  they  are  not  In 
fact,  these  gatherings  are  important  ad- 
juncts of  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore. 
it  IS  Interesting  that  these  §p>okesmen  for 
the  various  governments  usually  get  together 
at  private  dinners  to  exchange  opinions  free 
of  heated  debate  and  away  from  the  glar- 
ing spotlight  of  publicity.  Often  some  of 
the  most  important  problems  are  ironed 
out  on  these  occasions.  Such  gatherings 
are  also  important  listening  posts 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  pure  self-interest. 
even  in  the  midst  of  tragedy  and  disaster, 
we  can  well  afford  to  keep  in  mind  the 
Importance  of  our  relations  with  the  people 
whose  friendship,  and  whose  vast  resources 
of  minenils.  metals,  and  other  raw  materials. 
we  shall  desperately  need  in  the  near  futia-e, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  commu- 
nism. 


Socialized  Medicine  Is  No  Bargaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0'H\RA 

OF   MINNE^CT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccrd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  'jy  WUham  L.  Hutcheson, 
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general  president.  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amprlrn.  and 
▼ice  president  of  the  Amenr  !  iera- 
tlon  of  Labor,  before  the  jouii  i<  >Mon  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  third  an- 
Bual  conference  of  tlie  AMA  National 
Education  Campaign.  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
on  December  7.  1960: 

Socuuzzo  MXDiciHK  Is  No  Bascain 

(By  William  L.  mitcheson) 

(Ncmt. — Mr.  Hutchnon.  due  to  lllne»«.  au- 

tbortzed  the  reading  of  bis  address  to  the 

convention   by   bla   aaelstant.   Mr.   Pet«r   E. 

Ttrzick.  editor  of  tbe  Carpenter. ) 

I  am  against  socialized  medicine.  So  Is 
the  organization  which  I  have  tbe  honor  of 
beading.  At  the  twenty-sixth  general  con- 
vention of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  held  In  Cin- 
cinnati last  September  1.  300  delegates,  rep- 
resenting better  than  54  |>ercent  of  the  total 
membership,  voted  down  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  national  health  program.  This 
probably  does  not  Jibe  with  the  feelings  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  labor  move- 
ment because  much  of  the  pressure  for  "free" 
medical  care  Is  coming  from  Inbor  organiza- 
tions. But  it  does  reflect  my  sentiments  and 
the  sentiments  of  our  recent  convention. 

Saving  a  dollar  has  never  been  distaste- 
ful to  me.  In  fact,  I  like  to  get  as  much 
for  my  money  as  the  next  man.  That  la  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  Is  no  bargain.  It  loolcs  cheap  the 
way  the  backers  present  it,  but  when  you 
dig  down  under  the  fancy  layer  of  propa- 
ganda frosting  you  find  that  It  can  be  mighty 
expensive.  The  British  people  have  already 
discovered  this  fact.  The  July  Issue  of  In- 
ternational Labour  OtDce  contains  some  very 
interesting  data  on  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  in  Britain.  I  quote  a 
few  lines  of  that  report: 

"The  total  (gross)  cost  of  the  National 
Health  Service  In  194»-4t».  the  flr»t  year  of 
operation,  greatly  exceeded  the  original  esti- 
mate. This  was  £365.000.000.  as  against  u 
revised  estimate  of  £368.000.000.  with  a  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  U7B.OO0.()0O.  The 
revised  estimate  for  the  year  1949-50  was 
£450.000,000  as  pgalnst  an  uriKlnai  estimate 
ot  £352.000,000.  For  1950-61  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  £484.000,000:  in  1946  when  the 
bill  WM  pawed,  the  service  was  believed  to 
cost  £167.000,000  a  year." 

In  case  y(;u  don't  understand  what  the 
Internatlunal  Labor  Office  is.  I  can  best  <x- 
plain  Its  functions  by  quoting  a  bit  from  its 
pieamble: 

"The  International  Lalx>r  Office  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations,  financed  by  go\ernments 
and  democratically  controlled  by  represent- 
atives of  governments,  of  management,  and 
of  labor  organizations. 

"Its  purpose  Is  to  promote  social  Justice 
In  all  countries  of  the  world.  To  this  end 
it  collects  facts  about  labor  and  social  con- 
ditions, formulates  minimum  international 
standards,  and  supervises  their  national  ap- 
plication." 

The  ILO's  publication.  International  Labor 
Review,  is  publlahed  in  tbe  United  King- 
dom. As  an  international  organization, 
ILOs  findings  are  supposed  to  be  strictly 
Impartial. 

Geiting  back  t<.  the  report :  if  I  read  It 
correctly,  service  that  was  supposed  to  cost 
£167.000.000  per  year  when  the  plan  was  set 
up  in  1946.  costs  £404.000.000  per  year,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  By  my  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  arithmetic  that  Is  an  In- 
craaae  of  better  than  345  percent  and  I  am 
sure  my  poor  old  mother,  who  always  made 
a  dime  do  the  work  of  a  quarter,  would  not 
consider  that  kind  of  proposition  any  bar- 
gain. 

I  know!  I  know  I  The  Socialists  claim 
that  money  is  of  no  conseq  :ence  lu  the  mat- 


ter of  national  health — getting  thp  poor  the 
same  quality  and  quantity  of  medical  care 
as  tbe  rich  can  get  under  private  enterprise 
la  the  advertised  objective  of  the  national 
health  program.  That  sounds  fine,  too;  but 
on  (Mkge  57  of  the  ILO  report.  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing  sentences: 

■Survey  of  the  distribution  of  doctors  by 
tK)roughs  shows  that  certain  wealthier  dis- 
tricts ( of  London )  have  an  average  of  one 
doctor  for  1.261  patients,  while  In  the  inner 
Ea^t  End  there  are  2.472.  or  twice  as  many 
patients,  per  doctor.  Por  a  group  of  south- 
ern boroughs,  the  average  Is  2.897  " 

If  that  Isn't  the  "one  horse  and  one  rab- 
bit" recipe  transferred  from  the  meat-pie 
maker's  kitchen  to  the  national  health  pro- 
-am. then  I  need  new  reading  glasses.  I 
have  tried  to  figure  it  from  all  angles  but 
the  answer  I  always  come  up  with  is  that 
the  lumbago,  shingles,  and  bellyaches  of 
London's  South  Siders  get  only  half  the  at- 
tention that  similar  ailments  get  in  the 
swankier  districts.  Por  all  the  planning  that 
has  been  done,  there  is  still  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  doctors  in  London.  If  the  back- 
ers of  the  national  health  program  are  to 
achieve  their  objective  of  equal  health  pro- 
tection for  all,  the  next  step  must  be  to  tell 
doctors  when  and  where  and  how  they  are 
to  practice.  Therein  Ilea  my  greatest  fear 
of  socialization. 

Socialization  and  death  have  one  thing 
In  common:  you  cannot  be  either  a  little 
bit  socialized  or  a  little  bit  dead.  It  is  whole 
hog  or  nothing.  After  2  years  of  the  na- 
tional health  program,  London  doctors  still 
have  preferences  as  to  where  they  want  to 
practice.  By  compulsion  of  one  kind  or  an- 
othar.  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  shoo 
doctors  away  from  the  fancy  nelghbfjrhoods 
into  the  tenement  districts  or  the  program 
■Will  wind  up  where  it  started.  When  the 
government  is  given  authority  to  tell  one 
group  or  one  profession  where  and  how  lu 
members  are  to  work,  no  other  group  or  pro- 
fession can  be  safe  for  long. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  to  America  when 
Uncle  Sam  usurps  the  power  to  dictate  to 
d<x-tors  under  a  health  plan.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  carpenter*.  Adequate  housing  is  still 
an  unsolved  problem  In  this  country,  espe- 
cially for  the  poor.  If  it  is  logical  to  na- 
tionalize the  medical  profession  to  get  more 
medical  service  for  the  poor,  it  Is  equally 
logical  to  nationalize  the  home-construc- 
tion Industry  to  get  roofs  over  the  heads  of 
the   lower- Income  groups. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  doctors,  but  I 
know  quite  a  bit  about  carpenters  They  are 
an  independent  lot.  They  want  to  work 
where  and  how  they  please.  The  first  bu- 
reaucrat who  told  a  carpenter  he  had  to  work 
In  Little  Rock  when  he  wanted  to  work  in 
Lancaster  wotild  be  gumming  his  fo<xl  for 
lack  of  teeth.  Carpenters  want  to  be  free 
ageuU:  free  to  work  where  they  want  to; 
free  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  their  wages 
and  working  condlllona  through  collective 
bargaining;  yes,  even  free  to  leave  the  indus- 
try and  try  their  luck  at  something  else  If 
the  spirit  moves  them. 

They  will  retain  these  freedonw  only  so 
long  as  all  other  groups  retalu  theirs.  So- 
cialization is  like  a  wolf  with  a  tlipeworm; 
once  it  starts  gnawing,  it  never  can  stop. 
Boolallzed  medicine  would  only  be  the  first 
bite  out  of  our  free  enterprise  system:  it 
would  not  be  many  years  befon  the  car- 
penters would  be  feeling  the  teeth  of  social- 
isation on  the  seats  of  their  overalls.  Any 
way  you  look  at  It.  sticlallzed  medicine  is  no 
bargain  and  the  car{)enters  want  none  of  it. 
I  know  that  the  backers  of  the  national 
health  plan  In  this  country  resent  the  term 
"sociaiused  medicine."  They  have  all  sorts 
Of  argumenU  to  prove  that  doctors  and  pa- 
tients will  remain  free  as  the  air  under  their 
program  They  make  a  strong  case.  Per- 
haps if  human  nature  were  less  ornery  and 
leas  avaricious,  an  idealistic  health  program 


might  work  out  all  right.  But  so  long  as 
people  have  preferences,  so  long  as  Park 
Avenue  has  more  appeal  than  Hell's  Kitchen 
there  will  be  an  uneven  distribution  of  doc- 
tors under  any  plan  that  does  not  contain 
compulsion.  And  once  eompolslon  enters 
the  picture,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
citizens  stand  in  Jeopardy.  To  me.  It  la  aa 
simple  as  that.  Por  40  years.  I  have  fought 
communism  tooth  and  toenail  because  I  do 
not  want  anyone  pushing  me  around  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  put  my  bead  Into  a 
socialization  noose  voluntarily  when  the  re- 
sults can  be  as  undesirable  as  cnmmunlsm. 
I  have  always  respected  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  the  fine  contribution  American 
medicine  has  made  to  human  welfare.  Aa 
I  watched  your  battle  against  regimentation 
during  tbe  past  2  years,  I  have  added  to 
that  respect.  The  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try have  shown  that  they  are  willing  to  flght 
for  their  conviction.  I  salute  you  today  not 
only  as  doctors  but  as  crusading  citizens  aa 
well.  We  in  the  labor  movement  have  our 
own  cross  of  regimentation  to  bear.  The 
flght  you  are  making  is  part  of  the  same 
war.  It  is  a  war  against  concentration  of 
authority  in  a  few  hands  in  Waahington.  Aa 
a  veteran  of  40  years  in  the  labor  movement. 
I  know  what  it  Is  to  flght  for  human  rights. 
I  am  happy  to  take  my  stand  beside  you. 


Sale  of  War  Goods  to  Communist  CMna 
by  British  Firms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

DRYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  'legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  United 
States  and  United  Nations  armed  forces 
in  Korea,  it  will  shock  our  p>eople  to  learn 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  selling  war 
materials  to  Communist  China  in  large 
quantities  as  recently  as  6  weeks  ago. 

The  sordid  details  of  the  efTorts  of  our 
supposed  major  ally  to  profit  by  a  war  in 
which  its  own  soldiers  had  suffered  some 
casualties,  and  Umted  States  forces  had 
suffered  tragically,  are  revealed  at  first 
hand  from  London  in  a  despatch  from 
Howard  Norton,  of  the  London  bureau  of 
the  Sun.  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  of  yesterday.  December  17. 

As  an  instance  of  British  failure  to  co- 
operate in  keeping  strategic  products 
from  Communist  China,  for  instance,  the 
Norton  article  tells  of  October  shipments 
of  copper  to  China  from  the  United 
Kinijdom  nearly  3  months  after  Hong 
Kong  had  stopped  such  shipments  and 
more  than  7  weeks  after  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Itself  had  invoked  a  l>an. 

In  simple  justice  to  our  beleagured 
fighting  forces  m  Korea,  and  in  order 
that  the  Senate  and  our  people  may  be 
fully  informed  of  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  yes- 
terday be  included  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

It  indicates,  more  clearly  than  any  ar- 
guments here  could  do,  the  necessity  for 
the  inquiry  asked  for  in  my  resolution. 
S  365.  of  recent  d^  e.  that  would  include 
invtstiijutions  as  to  shipments  from  anti- 
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Communist  countries,  as  a  basis  for  re- 
newed negotiations  looking  toward  com- 
plete stoppag  of  .such  indefensible  aid  to 
the  Communist  nations  which  are  intent 
on  destroying  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  free  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord?rpd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  17, 

1950] 

V>'.\K  Goods  Soix  to  Rm   CHI^».^   bt   British 

FxaMs  Dekfitx  Ban 

(By  Howard  Norton) 

LcwooN.  Decemt)er  18  — The  latest  figures 
available  here  reveal  that  Britain  was  stUl 
selling  war  materials  to  Red  China  m  large 
quantities  as  recently  ae  the  end  of  October. 

One  of  the  most  lmj»rtant  items  needed 
for  war— copper — was  being  sold  to  China  in 
big  amounts  more  than  50  days  after  such 
sales  were  banned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  th*"se   figures   show. 

Whether  British  exporters  continued  their 
apparent  defiance  of  the  copper-export  ban 
after  the  end  of  Octol)er  will  be  a  secret  of 
the  board  of  trade  until  the  November  trade 
flgtjres  are  released  later  this  month. 

EXPOHT  pinxai 

Bat  la  tha  mcacilme.  here  la  the  picture 
of  what  Brltatn  has  been  sending  to  China 
as  revealed  in   figures  aireacy   availatiie: 

Since  January  1.  the  Umted  Kingdom  ex- 
ports to  Red  China  have  amounted  to  $7,054.- 
000. 

Copper  shipments  alone  account  for  more 
than  half  of  that  total,  or  $3,676,000. 

Sales  of  copper  to  China  t)ecame  so  heavy 
aa  the  war  grew  hotter  In  Korea  that  the 
Hong  Kong  government  finally  put  its  foot 
down.  It  banned  all  copper  shipments  from 
that  colony  to  Red  China  on  August  8.  Then 
on  September  11  the  British  Government  in 
London  Impoeed  a  similar  ban. 

Yet.  in  the  month  of  Octot>er,  United  King- 
dom exporters  sent  $182,000  wor'vh  of  copper 
to  the  Chinese. 

That  was  more  copper  than  the  British 
bad  sold  to  China  in  the  entire  first  10 
Months  of   1949. 

And  the  October  shipments  of  copjaer  were 
still  being  shipped  from  the  United  King- 
dom 84  days  after  Hong  Kong  had  stepped 
such  shipments,  and  51  days  after  the  Brit- 
ish Government  itself  had  invoked  a  ban. 

An  official  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
said  tonight  he  cotild  not  think  of  any  ex- 
planation for  this  situation. 

ONI  or  rrvE  catecobits 
Copper,  however,  wa*  only  one  of  five  cate- 
gories of  war  goods  which  Britain  sent  to 
China  In  large  amounts  In  October.    Others 
were: 

1.  Machinery.  Including  transformers  and 
other  electrical  machinery,  textile  machinery, 
and  various  kinds  of  Instruments  October 
machinery  exports  came  to  $126,000.  bring- 
ing the  year's  total  in  this  category  to 
$1  055.000 

2.  Chemicals:  October  exports  alone  to- 
taled $170,800.  or  nearly  half  of  the  years 
total  chemical  exports  to  China,  which 
amounted  to  $401,900. 

3  Iron  and  ateel  manufacturers-  October 
exports  came  to  $184,800.  or  about  25  percent 
of  the  year's  toial  exports  in  this  category. 

AiapUMTss  SHiPfro 

4.  Vehicles.  Including  airplanes:  October 
shipments  totaled  $25J300.  and  the  first  10 
months'  shipment  $249,200. 

Tbe  British  Board  of  Trade  insists  that 
Britain  now  has  placed  China  under  the 
same  trade  restrictions  as  those  on  Russia 
and  her  satellites. 

Yet  in  the  month  of  October  Britain's  ex- 
ports to  China  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$702,800. 


And  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  total 
consisted  of  copper — one  of  the  most  vital 
war  materials. 

TAZ.rABLI   IN  WAR  PT,ANS 

All  of  the  renaalnder,  except  for  $14,800. 
represented  goods  that  might  easily  have 
great  value  In  preparations  for  war. 

Though  the  United  Kingdom's  exports  to 
China  In  October  amounted  to  on'.y  one- 
third  of  the  September  exports,  they  were 
still  eight  times  larger  than  her  exports  to 
China  in  October  of  last  year. 

But  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  Empire  carrylne  on  a  relatively 
heavy  trade  In  war  goods  with  Communist 
China. 

M.\LATA    SENDS    ItrBBEB 

Malaya,  in  9  months  through  September, 
sent  Chinese  $7,101,000  worth  of  rubber. 

And  Malaya's  total  trade  with  China  for 
that  period  came  to  more  than  $8..300.000. 

Figures  on  Malaya's  October  trade  with 
China  are  not  yet  available  here. 

Between  Janus.'-y  and  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.  A'jstralia  sold  $40  000  worth  of  wool  to 
China  and  ab<.ut  $500,000  worth  of  assorted 
exports. 

CANADA    SrNT    MATEaiAL 

Canada  In  September  of  this  year  sold 
Chinese  $38,000  worth  of  brass  bars.  »5.000 
worth  of  copper  wire,  and  $6,000  worth  of 
chemicals. 

But  Canada's  trade  with  China  dropped 
from  $12,000,000  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1949  to  less  than  $2,000,000  In  the  same 
period  this  year. 

Of  all  units  of  the  British  Empire.  Hong 
Kong  has  closest  ties  with  China  and  does 
most  extensive  trade.  And  records  show 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  trade  i£  in  war 
materials. 

rictnuus  ON  hong  kong 

Between  January  1  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember this  year — the  latest  figures  avail- 
able— Hong  Kong  sent  the  following 
amounts  of  war  goods  to  Red  China:  $13- 
000.000  in  rubber:  $6,000,000  in  copper  and 
copper  products;  $7,000,000  m  iron  and  steel; 
$4,300,000  In  machinery;  $1,700,000  in  elec- 
tricui  machinery  and  appliances:  $2,300,000 
in  vehicles  and  transport  equipment:  $9  500.- 
000  in  petroleum  products:  $14.000  000  in 
chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  of 
these  exports  were  sent  before  China  began 
to  show  signs  of  entering  the  Korean  war. 

Figures  for  trade  since  September  have  not 
reached  London.  But  the  Hong  Kong  com- 
mlaaloner  here  reports  that  on  August  8 
Hong  Kcng  put  a  ban  on  export  to  China  on 
most  kinds  of  machinery,  big  Diesel  engines, 
petroletim,  chemicals  for  making  high  ex- 
plosives, any  steel-hardening  material,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  airplane  parts,  heavy  ve- 
hicles, copper,  radio  tubes,  and  machines  for 
making  radar  equipment,  and  cables. 

British  oaacials  here  admit  privately,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  politically  impossible  to  em- 
bargo trade  between  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

They  take  the  realistic  view  that  Hong 
Kong's  2.000.000  people  have  got  to  live,  and 
tiie  only  way  they  can  live  is  by  trading  with 
China,  and  the  only  way  they  can  trade  with 
China  is  to  seU  China  commodities  she  wants. 

Therefore,  inevitably  a  lot  of  Hong  Kong's 
trade  with  China  is  going  to  be  in  war  goods. 

COCT-DN  T    MAKZ    LITTNG 

To  restrict  too  severely  exports  of  war 
goods  from  Hong  Kong  to  China  would  cut 
the  colony's  exports  btiow  the  point  where 
Its  people  cotild  make  a  living,  the  Britlsb 
believe. 

And  to  do  that  would  be  inviting  revolu- 
tion among  the  vast  Cliinese  population  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Moreover,  if  Hcng  Kcng  ceased  to  be  of 
value  to  the  Chinese  Reds  as  a  source  of  war 
materials    from    the    western    nations,    the 


British  believe  it  is  likely  the  Communista 
might  decide  to  take  the  Island  over. 

Thus,  to  the  British  mmd.  Hong  Kong's 
shipments  o!  certain  war  materials  to  Red 
China  are  simply  part  of  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing the  coioEV. 

And  those  shipments  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue on  a  limited  scale. 


TrvBAB  DoctroM  Forcnf  an  Armei 
IsoUtioDuin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATrV'ES 
Monday,  December  18.  1950 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Truman-Achescn  policies  have 
brought  the  Umted  States  to  an  impos- 
sible situation.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  instills  unity  and  confi- 
dence"' It  has  failed  miserably  and 
those  who  are  responsible  should  resign 
in  the  civilian  and  militaiT  departments 
as  well. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  column 
today,  points  out  the  weaknesses  m  the 
Tr-aman  doctrine.  I  am  including  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

The  Crisis  or  CoNnrtNcx 
(By  Walter  Lippmann; 

The  feeling  of  being  in  great  peril,  which 
in  Washineton  at  any  rate  is  so  general,  la 
primarily,  it  seems  to  me.  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence The  cc'Untry  ha=  long  been  divided 
approximately  along  partv  lines  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  where  are  its  vital 
interesta  and  how  are  they  to  be  protected 
and  promoted.  This  division  has  brought 
an  unprecedented  violence  into  our  public 
life.  And  it  has  subjected  our  stratecical 
decisions  and  our  diplomatic  actions  to  the 
vasraries  of  private  emotion  and  to  the  pres- 
stires  and  the  intoxications  erf  mass  move- 
ments. 

Thus  the  Nation  has  been  denied  the  guid- 
ance and  the  comfort  which  come  only  from 
an  accepted  doctrine,  from  a  common  con- 
viction, and  from  fraternal  agreement  on  tbm 
first  and  last  things  of  the  Nation's  existence 
and  Its  destiny.  In  place  of  a  national  doc- 
trine of  American  security  we  have  had  tlie 
Truman  doctrine.  And  so,  contrary  to  the 
considered  judgment  of  every  American  sol- 
dier and  statesman  who  ever  studied  tha 
question  and  was  competent  to  Judge  it.  rir- 
tuaily  all  of  the  American  Army  and  all  of 
its  reserves  were  sucked  into  a  peninsula  of 
Asia  In  the  presence  and  In  defiance  of  over- 
whelmingly superior  forces. 

Our  people  have  been  shaken  by  this  dem- 
onstration of  misinformation,  miscalcula- 
tion, and  mlsjudgment  at  the  highest  levda 
of  decision  and  command.  Deep  in  their 
soul-  th»e  is  the  question,  which  will  have 
to  be  answered,  as  to  what  is  being  done, 
what  can  be  done  about  that.  The  young 
men  will  come  forward.  The  weapons  will 
be  turned  out.  The  people  will  work  and 
they  will  pay  and  they  will  go  without.  But 
what  they  must  know  is  that  their  biggest 
efforts  jvill  be  directed  ultimately  by  men 
who  will  not  sacrifice  their  t)etter  Judgment 
to  their  impulses,  or  to  appease  their  do- 
mestic critics,  or  to  be  applauded  in  the  next 
day's  newspapers,  or  becauae  they  are  be- 
witched by  slogans,  or  t>ecause  they  are  too 
timid    to   be  rattonal. 

Confidence  and  unity  cannot  be  restored 
merely  by  allowing  or  inviting  a  few  men  to 
resign.     Nevertheless  I  think   that   after   a 
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defear  of  this  kind  there  should  be  some 
resignations,  not  to  make  scapemMits  of  hon- 
orable men  but.  as  In  the  case  when  a  cap- 
tain runs  his  ahlp  aground.  In  order  to  re- 
mind all  who  come  after  how  serious  It  la 
to  err  when  the  stakes  are  life  and  death. 

But  thoae  who  come  after  will  continue 
to  err  unless  the  country  can  reach  by  gen- 
eral agreement  a  sfrateglcal  dcTCtrlne  which 
flta  Its  geo((raphy.  It*  resources  and  Its  llml- 
tatlcns.  lis  genius  and  lis  traditions  I  do 
not  think  myself  that  our  ablest  strateKlsts 
and  experts  In  foreign  allalrs  would  And  It 
dliBcult  to  formulate  a  national  doctrine — 
were  they  undi8turt>ed  by  tht  clamor  of  lob- 
bjrtata  and  of  propagandists  and  of  the  Ideol- 
oflsta.  Nor  Is  there  much  doubt.  I  believe, 
that  their  doctrine  would  be  In  harmony 
with  what  the  great  raaas  of  the  people  be- 
lieve Intuitively  and  by  common  sense. 

The  central  principle  of  the  doctrine  would 
be  that  North  America  is  an  Island,  a  conti- 
nental Island  to  be  sure,  but  still  In  relation 
to  the  Old  World  an  Island  The  pc^'ple  of 
North  America  can  never  meet  on  even  terms 
the  armed  masses  of  the  Eurasian  Continent. 
It  la  nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  smaller 
number  can  encircle  and  contain  the  larger 
and  that  this  can  t>e  f^one  acroas  two  oceans. 

Tlie  true  American  doctrine — txith  In  de- 
fense and  In  ofTense — Is  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  and  to  exploit  the  advantages  of 
our  Island  chaiacter — our  Inferiority  In  man- 
power, our  superiority  In  technoUigy  and  In 
production,  the  oceans  of  sea  and  air  around 
us  which  offer  us  the  means  of  a  flexible 
defense  and  of  a  highly  mobile  ofTense. 

If  what  I  am  told  by  men  who  have  been 
out  In  the  country  Is  correct,  and  what,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  Jxidge  from  some  good  sam- 
ples the  letters  pouring  Into  Washington 
signify.  It  Is  this:  After  Korea,  what  the  peo- 
ple want  Is  to  Increase  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States  and  to  get  out  of  entangle- 
ments like  Kirea  There  Is  little  doubt.  I 
thlnSt.  that  the  main  tide  Is  running  In  the 
direction  of  an  armed  Isolation. 

It  haa  not  yet  run  all  the  way  or  nearly 
•11  the  way  to  that.  The  lessons  learned  in 
the  two  world  wars  are  not  forgotten.  But 
the  tide  will.  In  my  opinion,  run  even 
stre:nner  and  stroncer  toward  armed  ir,  ;i- 
tlon  If  the  li-.flated  globall.om  of  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  Is  not  deflated  The  move- 
ment toward  armed  Isolation  c  uld  take  the 
form  either  of  a  demand  for  withdrawal  from 
Europe  and  Asia — which  Is.  of  course,  whiit 
the  Kremlin  wants  more  than  anything  eise 
on  earth — or  It  could  take  the  form  of  a  pre- 
ventive war  waged  without  tlie  support  of 
any  of  our  allies  ai^.d.  In  fact.  In  the  belief 
that,  while  our  allies  would  be  overrun  and 
wou'd  perish,  they  can  be  treated  st  ex- 
pendable. 

Our  allies  abroad  will  be  well-advised, 
therefore,  for  their  own  security  as  well  as 
for  our  own.  to  work  with  and  not  against 
an  American  withdrawal  from  the  over- 
extended commitments  of  the  Truman 
dcctrlne. 


Is  t^e  UN  Prayer  Room  Vetoed^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18.  1950 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of.  the  Reccrd.  I  include  the  following 


article     from     the     Christian     Science 
Monitor: 

Is  THi  UN  PaATta  Room  VrrotDT 
(By  Carlyle  Morgan) 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  arc 
turning  to  prayer  In  order  to  And  the  polM 
ani  the  wisdom  with  which  to  meet  one 
of  the  world's  most  portentous  crises,  per- 
haps no  stranger  question  could  be  a.sked 
than  this: 

Should  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
now  rising  over  the  East  River  In  New  York 
City  Include  a  room  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tion? 

Mo.st  people  thought  the  answer  had  al- 
ready been  given,  and  that  It  was  a  resound- 
ing yes.  uttered  by  peoples  who  by  experi- 
ence had  learned  the  true  relation  of  prayer 
and  freedom,  prayer  and  peace. 

B  't  Is  the  answer  to  be  yes''  Or  has  It. 
Ironically  Just  In  time  for  Christmas,  been 
changed  In  the  last  few  days  to  a  veto?  If 
It  has  not  t>een  so  chinged  there  Is  appar- 
ent d..nger  that  It  will  be  In  that  danger 
lies  a  challenge  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  UN. 

But  perhaps  the  challenge  Is  sharper  to 
some  than  to  others  and  lays  a  heavier  re- 
sponsibility upon  them  to  st  te  their  views 
clearly  and  loudly  enough  to  be  heard. 

A  prayer  room  was  already  planned  for 
the  vy  buildings.  The  general  architectural 
Idea  of  tbe  room  has  been  sketched  out.  It 
looks  a  bit  Krmi  on  paper  but  might  easily 
be  relieved  by  a  few  alterations,  and  mayl)e 
It  wouldn't  be  grim  at  all  when  completed. 
On  th"  contrary,  the  design  might  well  prove 
t  be  Inspiring  and  as  forward-looking  as  the 
UN  buildings  themselves. 

But  It  Isn't  the  shape,  size,  or  any  physi- 
cal concept  of  the  room  that  now  appears 
In  question,  but  whether  there  should  be  a 
prayer  room  at  all.  The  ot>stacle  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  clash  of  religious  concepts — 
and  not  as  between  th?  religious  commu- 
nities of  the  world  on  the  one  hand  and  th« 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other,  but  a  conflict 
between  religious  groups  professing  Chris- 
tianity. 

Those  who  recall  how  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  opened  with 
some  moments  of  meditation,  accommod  it- 
ing  all  faiths,  and  rallying  to  the  UN  the 
deepest  feelings  of  most  of  mankind,  will 
surely  t>e  .astonished  that  the  same  sort  of 
Bccommtxlatioa  cannot  be  worked  out  in  the 
vast  headquarters  of  the  UN. 

Almost  nothing  Is  being  said,  so  far.  about 
the  rea8<:)ns  for  the  disagreement  over  the 
prayer  room.  And  unless  those  objecting  to 
the  room  wish  to  make  their  position  clear 
it  might  be  dlfBcult  for  anyone  else  to  do  so 
satisfactorily.  But  it  need  not  be  difflcult 
at  all  for  thc..^e  who  favor  the  Inclusion  of 
a  prayer  room  In  the  UN  buildings  to  make 
their  voices  hetrd  Perhaps  they  cannot  do 
this  through  the  national  delr<?atlon8  to  the 
UN.  or  throu£;h  the  oITlclal  groups  responsible 
for  the  building  of  the  UN  headquarters. 
But  they  could  do  if  through  the  press,  in 
articles  or  letters  to  editors  and  writers, 
through  radio  discussion.  In  stateTnent*  from 
pulpits  and  wherever  men  speak  their  minds 
fre»"lv  and  fea  l?5sly 

If  the  UN  buildings  cannot  have  one  prayer 
room,  then  should  they  not  contain  two? 
To  speak  of  more  than  two  seems  unneces- 
sary If  that  Is  the  case,  a  separate  room 
for  the  dl-sstdents  ought  to  meet  any  legiti- 
mate objections 

There  Is  no  place  In  the  ci  :i  of  this 

question  for  bigotry,  for  reot  'n,  or  for 

condemnation  Tbere  should  be  the  largest- 
hearted,  willlngneas  all  round  to  find  a  means 
of  emtHxlylng  In  the  UN  buildings  a  testi- 
monial of  mi^t  of  the  worlds  reliance  on 
prayer  for  freedom,  for  Justice,  and  for  peace. 

Only  recently  at  the  order  of  UN  Secret.nry- 
Cieneral  Trygve  Lie  a  meditation  nx>m  was 
<>{)en«>tl  at  Lake  Success  In  answer  to  pleas 
troiii  numerous  religious  organtBatlons  whose 


members  felt  the  need  for  prayer  In  the 
present  world  crisU  Report*  that  a  similar 
room,  long  planned  and  supposedly  agreed 
upon,  may  not  be  provided  In  the  new  UW 
buildings  must  be  all  but  unbelievable  for 
many,  many  people. 

It  may  be  that  the  voices  of  these  very 
people  can  clarify  the  confused  situation 
behind  the  reports  If  there  Is  some  mis- 
understanding It  will  melt  away  onder  open 
dlscussl<jn  But  the  prayer  room  planned 
for  the  UN  headquarters  should  not  be  loet 
through  Ignorance  of  existing  disagreement 
over  It — In  a. word,  through  sheer  default  on 
the  part  of  those  who  want  It. 


Happy  Talk  on  a  Silent  Campui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUrocHia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  educational  Institution 
located  in  Wa-shington  is  quite  often  lost 
among  the  ponderous  governmental 
agencies  that  go  to  make  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Gallaudet  College  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  educatioroal  field 
in  that  it  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf 
In  the  world. 

I  commend  an  article  that  appeared 
recently  in  Colliers  maeazine  for  De- 
cember 23.  1950.  titled  Happy  Talk  on 
a  Silent  Campus"  to  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

HAI>rT  TaIK  ok  a  StLXVT  CAMPtrS 

( By  Oordqp  Scbendel ) 

COtniACE   IS   A   COMMOW  CHAaACTiaiSTTC   4T  CAt- 

LAt'orr,  THx  woKLO  s  oKiT  coiXBcx  roi  TH» 
DEAr 

The  Blues  had  the  ball:  It  was  fourth  down. 
8  yards  to  go  In  their  huddle,  the  players 
gesticulated  swiftly:  then  they  trotted  baci 
to  posUlcn.  The  quarterback  signaled,  ^is 
hands  flashing  But  when  the  sprawli-^g 
players  had  untangled,  the  outweighed  Blu^rs 
were  short  of  the  mark. 

As  th  ■  players  s-orrendered  the  t>all.  three 
blue-sweatered  girls  spun  to  their  feet  and 
motioned  to  their  fellow  students  In  the 
bleachers.  As  one.  tbe  ^jectators  stood. 
And  following  the  checricaden'  gnceftil  g«e- 
tures.  they  responded  In  unison— not  With 
yells,  but  with  sweeping,  rhythmic  motions  of 
their  hands  The  Blues  and  their  subs  oa 
the  side  lines  grinned  at  the  encuuragment. 
though  no  soiuid  had  been  uttered. 

They  would  not  have  heard  sounds.  For 
the  team,  the  cheerleaders,  and  tbe  enthu- 
stas  Ic  rooters  all  were  students  at  Gallaudet 
College  In  Washington.  D  C  —the  only  col- 
lege In  tbe  world  for  tbe  deaf. 

Dr  Leonard  M.  BIstad.  Oallatidet's  presi- 
dent, turned  to  me  and  commented:  "Tvw 
people  realize  it.  but  the  footlwUl  huddle  was 
Invented  at  Gallaudet  in  1880.  From  neces- 
sity, of  course.  And.  incidentally,  at  Uidoor 
games  like  basketball  the  studenu  give 
rejjular  shouted  cheers.  Indoors,  the  team 
can  feel  sound  vibrations  through  the  fltvT  " 

Gallaudet  was  beaten  that  day  br  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  also  WaataAagton.  But  by 
any  standards  It  did  well  to  hold  tbe  scorw 
to  18-0.  For  Oellaudet.  with  an  annual  en- 
roUmen.  of  sonoe  200.  Is  the  smallest  oi  the 
15  colleges  In  the  Mason-Dtxon  IntercoUeglata 
Conference:  It  usually  has  barely  enougb 
men  araUable  to  form  a  sc c- 'd  team  for 
practice. 
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--.Z'<   a  tarelT  atscioa, 

r'^    '.:-*    .•.:i^r    •i.      teacfcers 
:-r,  :t-    .-   'arc?      P-'^P'/rsc* 

cr^z.  CiC  z*^ z.  x".tZ-Z .:,:,z  «-  '.  '...     r.  ".   ;    -"r-as. 

•.z'   j^r -.  .   -.t-ir   :,--r   i'^erage  3  or  4  y**.-    -.i 

^--    r  -■-  .-■-  .-c  '. .  ,.;:  -•-j.c    >C';ut  sC  »  ,rGa. 

Z'-~  :.----  ..;—  -  ;  ^_--.:.^  .:  5  •  ear  ids 
w .-  :  .!',-:.i  -^.e  :■_..  cs'.  .--  ic."  >  .  C':=-.g  fp^'  iK 
acC  »"".'.<?  $z.T'.  iftc.f '  "-*■•■-  Tie  '.eacr.'T  *  :-td 
a  ST.a..  OCT  vj  i-^,Sj.  »cr.,-i  '-'.•'  '  ^  rr.  ',o  tail. 
t.  -.-"■.end  to  cry.  To  •-  ■••  r.f-  '^r.tifrKi>xxi 
e      :-'■       *^-n^Bate  tep  f»a'- -.- ,'     -  ■"'-   rr:    '.fC   .TPr 

a£    '..-f:    ■-  .  ■.    j.^'-ed    cut 
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bc*rd    "H*  r»n.    Bt  ttli     h«  .ric<l 

Th*  ci«««  couldnt  b»T«  be«n  this  »d- 
Tanc«d  wtthout  pr««cbooJ  trmlnlnc.  l^ktnf 
•ucJi  tr»miii«.  many  de^  clilWren  «it*rtn« 
•cVxH  »t  5  cr  e  dont  -rem  know  ta<y  hy 
A  name:  nor  do  thej  know  Uut  oOmt  p«of>l* 
or  T^*"^^^  t^^*  n*me«.  Kren  children  who«e 
MtocattoD  is  weU  beffun  soidcuidm  h«T«  cxld 
miMoocrpCtons. 

One  twj  w«s  7  btfor*  b*  lwni«d  •ntmaU 
omldBt  i*lk  Ho  oo«  b^  U»vifbt  to  t*U 
him— bed  ten  {Mopl*  talk  to  their  peU. 
and   bu  noryboofcs  teemed  with   "lalking- 

anlmals- 

pirom  tbe  ^e  oC  5  up.  Kendall  children 
Alcep  CO  emmpat.  eacept  orer  veek  ends.  I 
ffj^^^  wbetlker  MMii  earty  sepjiratlon  from 
pMvnta  dMBt  cotafl  dSArult  adJuanBentA. 
and  Profcsaor  Schunhnff  uoOtA. 

■Adjustmentt  ar«  harder  on  the  parents. 
In  fact,  one  motb«-  was  oonatdcrabW  h\irt 
when  »>»^  found  ber  amall  son.  home  for  the 
veek  and.  taappUy  pMdDmg  his  bag  to  retiirn 
to  school— on  Satordaj  mcht." 

C.sascs  vara  chaactnf  atain  as  I  returned 
to  ooUsca  haU.  Hiiasni.  the  noUy  bedlam 
QsuallT  haard  in  cuntdors  at  such  a  time 
vas  oonvittely  lacking  Many  itudenu  were 
conTcralBC— but  through  s%n  lanfuace  and 
lip  movcaients.  I  bad  tbe  moaicntarT  lUu- 
rtpg^  that  I  was  deal,  net  thcr. 

OaUatxIet's  cximcnlum  is  broad  for  an 
liMlll1>on  of  Its  stae  Cotirsea  are  offered 
la  Ava  taairtc  f^l<ls  KducaUon.  borne  eco- 
nomics, literature  and  Isnguages.  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  social  studies. 
There  also  are  courses  in  library  tclence. 
grafting.  azMl  journalism 

A  oamt  m  modem  poetrr.  taught  by 
Robert  Panara.  titmatif  deal,  was  mv  first 
stop.  Pansra  aeatad  me  in  the  aemlclrcle  of 
)0  studenu  before  him  snd  explained  that 
they  were  currently  stiidying  Robert  Frosts 
poems  He  then  read  selections  while  the 
ClHS  watched  his  lips  and  occasionally 
CiMcked  a  line  in  their  open  texts  When 
Panara  called  for  Interpretations  of  pa»- 
M^ica.  the  students  votiinteered  eagerly. 

"In  general."  Panara  explained  after  class. 
•tbm  deaf  are  much  more  fond  of  poetry 
ttoAB  the  aver*?*  bearing  person.  You  see. 
poetry,  with  lis  rhythma.  U  their  substitute 
for  music  " 

Debating  a  mmmagf  problem 

Next  I  Tislted  a  class  In  sociology,  taught 
by  Dr  Powrle  Doctor  Dr  Doctor,  who  has 
normal  bearing.  U  highly  enthusiastic  about 
his  work  For  my  benefit,  he  directed  class 
ttaeumtoD  to  the  question:  Are  there  socUl 
gjisssnrns  inrolved  In  marriages  between  deaf 
perscns  and  persons  with  normal  bearing? 

Richard  Bahb.  of  HunUngton  Park.  Calif.. 
trptneit  tbe  dlseuaston  by  saying  be  bcheved 
such  imirlsgss  were  unfair  to  tbe  deaf  mau. 
-Whan  a  daaf  and  a  hearing  peraon  marry." 
Bafeb  a^gvmA,  "aaeb  alrsady  has  his  oarn 
ftiaads.  Thaaa  groupa  wont  mu  well  Each 
partoer  will  want  to  mingle  with  his  own. 
causing  friction  " 

JcrooM   PraemaA.   of    Indunapolls.    Ind , 
t^gmut   ttana   tJM  dsa<   partoar    in    such 
m   Mwrlafla   adsM    nnmnianil    lass    rsspact 
If  UM  faUMT  WWV  dMf . " 

cMhbMi  fMMid  kaov  UMf 
•Mikl''iM  awBf  «Mfe  man 
Thftt  blond  r*mn  »nt^.  ** 

advanced  the  new—spsaklng.  and  also  uaing 
tonguage  and  asasual  alphabet,  aa 
aw  tlidt  vfella  a  aarrtage  ba- 
twaae  •  daaf  feof  aad  •  iMwtag  gin  wouldn't 
ba  toad,  aba  tbonttH  ona  batwaen  a  deaf  girl 
and  a  bearuif  boy  aS  rtgbi 

"For"  sba  ciptalaad  aobtrly.  "the  boy 
■hotiid  be  the  boaa." 

The  cUss  howtod  with  Uughter. 

AooUmt  lataresUng  cIms  wa«  that  oo  sign 
lAUfita^.  Ttola  >a  a  raquired  course  (or  nor* 
mal  dtpartmaot  studanu.  who— not  balog 
tfaaf— ustially   bava  no  previous  lukowledge 
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of  t.he  subject.  It  was  taught  by  Dr  Eliza- 
beth Peet.  a  tiny  lady  who  Is  considered  the 
world  s  leading  authority  on  sign  language. 
Dr  Peet  reprcaenu  the  third  generation  of 
a  family  of  famous  educators  of  the  deaf. 
SerentT-slx  years  old.  she  retired  shortly 
a.'ter  my  tuit.  having  taught  at  Gallaudet 
for  half  a  century.  (In  recognition  of  her 
long  and  die-tlnguisbed  service  at  the  college. 
Dr  Peet.  who  also  had  been  Gallaudet  s  dean 
of  women,  was  chosen  "Dean  of  the  Year" 
last  summer  by  the  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women  In  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities ) 

She  told  me  that  the  sign  language  as  Ui^ed 
today  was  largely  developed  m  Prance.  How- 
ever.  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  even  cave- 
men's picture  writing  were  forma  of  It. 
Amer.can  Indian  tribes  used  a  si^i  language 
for  ;ntertril>al  communication. 

Once,  when  a  group  of  Indians  visited 
Gallaudet.  they  and  their  deaf  hosts  found 
their  respective  ?lgn  languages  sufBclently* 
similar  to  converse  easily.  In  fact,  the  sign 
language  of  the  deaf  Is  an  international  lan- 
guage This  was  demonstrated  at  the  "Deaf 
OlvTT.plcs' — the  Sixth  International  Games 
for  the  Deaf,  held  m  the  summer  of  1949  in 
Copenhaeen.  Denmark.  Results  of  each  event 
were  announced  In  several  languages  for 
hearing  fans,  and  also  relayed  In  sl'^n  lan- 
guage. And  the  deaf  of  all  countries  un- 
derstood, regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the 
individual   who  did   the   ••signing  " 

Sign  language  is  near  universal.  Dr.  Peet 
says,  because  It  Is  so  logical.  Most  of  Its 
symbols,  therefore,  are  easily  understood  by 
hearing  people.  For  example,  the  Idea  of  "a 
baby"  Is  expressed  by  cradling  one  folded 
arm  on  the  other,  as  if  you  were  rocking  a. 
baby  to  sleep  And  •"to  think"  Is  expressed 
by  touching  your  temple,  while  maintaining 
a  thoughtful  expression.  The  gesture  of 
••wa-hlng"  one  hand  with  the  other,  done 
slowly  with  a  pleased  expression,  means  "I'm 
content"  The  same  gesture  made  rapidly 
means  "Brrr.  It's  cold." 

Some  Ei-'Tis  date  from  centuries  a-ro,  like 
that  for  'woman" — which  Is  a  thumb  drawn 
down  th?  right  cheek,  denoting  a  bonnet 
string  The  sign  for  "man"  Is  made  by 
ralalnT  the  right  hand  to  grasp  the  brim  of 
an  imaginary  hat.  For  "boy"  or  "girl"  you 
very  logically  make  the  sign  for  "man"  or 
•^oman."  then  with  outstretched  hand  Indi- 
cate a  person  of  small  .stature. 

Double  talk  in  sigh  language 

Certain  signs  are  humorous  In  their  in- 
genious suggestion  of  what  Is  meant:  The 
slen  for  "monkey"  Is  made  by  scratching  your 
rtbs  with  both  hands,  ts  a  monkey  scratches 
for  Seas.  There  Is.  also,  some  unintended 
humor:  For  "Insane."  a  finger  is  pointed  at 
one's  temple  and  revolved  In  a  circle,  and 
Tlrtually  the  same  slr.n  means   "government  ' 

There  Is  slang,  too.  In  sign  language,  and 
Btudanta  at  Oallaudet  constantly  develop 
snappy  additions  to  their  campus  argot  One 
day  Dr  Peet  vaw  a  boy  make  a  strange  ges- 
ture to  a  friend  in  the  corridor,  and  a«ked 
Its  meaning  Altar  marked  hesitation,  he 
aaid  It  was  slang  for  "gor^-l  morning  "  fV). 
a  few  minutes  latar  the  dignified  Dr  Pret 
playfully  greeUd  bar  class  with  the  n<rw  es- 
prasaloD- mada  by  abruptly  p'.^lntlng  the 
todas  Onger  Ilka  a  ptatol 

"Everyone  kx»kad  startled."  Dr  Past  re* 
called,  sfnlltng.  "then  burst  into  laughter. 
The  grinning  culprit  cunfeasad  the  sign  really 
otaaot  'ph'>.«y  on  you.'  ' 

Nest  I  railed  un  Prof  Bliaabath  Benson, 
mhij  teaches  speech  and  lip  reading  and  who 
this  year  auceaaded  Dr  Pevt  as  dean  of 
woman,  Durtag  tha  war  Miss  Benson,  who 
haa  aoriMl  haartM.  sarvad  in  tha  WACs. 
teaching  apaaeh  sad  Up  reading  at  the  Army 
h'Mpltal  for  deafened  soldiers  at  Chlcfcasha. 
Okia 

At  the  moment  she  was  tutoring  Albert 
Bedard,  of  BaltUnora.  who  had  lost  his  hear- 


ing at  13  Lt^lng  It  at  that  age.  theoreti- 
cally he  should  have  been  able  to  speak  quite 
well  In  later  life.  However,  as  often  happens. 
Albert's  speech  had  deteriorated  somewhat 
during  the  10  years  he  had  been  unable  to 
hear  his  voice  Specincally.  he  had  fallen 
Into  the  habit  of  dropping  the  letter  "d." 
Miss  Benson,  therefore,  had  him  speak  worda 
like  "dart."  "day."  and  "deed"  after  her. 
while  watching  her  lips. 

Outside  the  classroom,  students  at  Gal- 
latldet  are  strong  on  extracurricular  activi- 
ties They  publish  an  excellent  newspaper, 
the  Buff  and  Blue;  a  quarterly  literary  maga- 
zine, the  Clerc  Issue;  and  an  lmpres.-ive  year- 
book, the  Tower  Clock.  Sports  Include  foot- 
fall, basketball,  wrestling,  track  and  cross- 
country racing,  baseball.  tennU.  archery, 
volley  ball,  and  golf. 

Despite  the  school's  small  enrollment.  It 
has  won  several  conference  championshlpa 
In  basketball,  track,  and  wrestling. 

Tliese  athletic  triumphs  have  been  won 
despite  an  additional  little-known  handicap 
suffered  by  many  of  Its  athletes.  In  most 
cases  of  deafness  the  sense  of  equilibrium, 
lodged  in  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 
is  defective.  Deaf  athletes  compensate  by 
"orienting"  themselves  with  the  ground— as 
long  as  they  can  watch  It.  Obviously,  when 
they  must  look  up  at  a  ball  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage. 

The  college  has  the  usual  student  organi- 
zations— including  fraternities  (nonresiden- 
tial; all  students  live  In  dormitories — where. 
Incidentally,  they  are  awakened  mornings  not 
by  bells  but  by  the  lights  being  switched 
on  I.  sororities,  YWCA,  and  similar  groups. 

The  dramatics  club,  coached  by  Prof.  Fred- 
erick Hughes,  himself  deaf,  puts  on  at  least 
one  three-act  play  each  season,  and  has  pre- 
sented severil  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas 
sung  In  sign  language.  Its  11M2  production 
of  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  so  Impressed  How- 
ard Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse.  famous  pro- 
ducers of  the  hit,  that  they  invited  the  club 
to  present  Its  sign-language  version  on 
Broadway,  substituting  for  the  professional 
cast.  New  York  critics  were  highly  compli- 
mentary. 

Sunday  evening  chapel  sessions  are  ad- 
dressed by  visiting  cleruymen — Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish.  The  session  I  at- 
tended was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
James  Fortune  of  Durham,  N  C  ,  and  Episco- 
pal missionary  to  the  deaf,  adept  at  using  the 
sign  language  while  speaking. 

The  largest  share  of  Oallaudet  graduates 
wind  up  in  the  teaching  profession.  The 
next  largest  field  Is  publishing  and  printing: 
quite  a  few  alumni  own  newspapers.  Many 
become  Industrial  chemists  Others  go  into 
Government  work,  as  statisticians. 

Graduates  trho  have  uron  fame 
Among  the  successful  alumni  are  the 
famed  etcher-engraver,  Cadwallader  Wash- 
burn, Oeorge  T.  Dougherty,  chief  chemist 
and  metallurgut  for  United  States  Steel,  and 
Charles  Ncillie.  sclentut  credited  with  devu- 
Ing  tbe  plan  to  uae  plane*  to  dust  forest 
areas  with  inaecttodet. 

Dr  Elstad.  president  uf  tha  school  slnea 
194A.  haa  ambitious  plans  for  a  bigger  and 
better  Oallaudai— ona  capaMa  ot  acconuno- 
dating  ftoo  to  700  atttdasti.  Ttaart  ara  ap- 
ptDsimataly  UJOOO  boy*  aad  girls  in  srhoola 
for  tha  daaf  la  tlM  Oaltad  Statas.  and  hua- 
dreds  of  thosa  allflble  for  a  collage  educa- 
turn  Will  be  barrad  by  tha  Uautad  capacity 
of  Gallaudat, 

When  Dr  Elstad  says  this  year's  record 
enrollment  of  334  taxes  existing  facilities, 
he  Isn't  awaggarallng.  Ha  and  bu  wifs  have 
turned  ovar  tb«  third  floor  of  their  hotna 
to  four  studenu,  two  fallows  and  an  In- 
structor. The  student  roomers  all  are  deaf 
boys  from  foreivn  countries  —  Swadan. 
Trans)urdan,  laraal,  and  China,  Tha  Qot- 
arnments  OAca  of  MuMUon— a  part  of 
the  FadanU  Baaurtty  Agency,  which  super- 
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Oallaudet,  baa  aapaoved  plaiw  for  an 

entire  new  college  pUotC  As  Dr  Elstad  points 
out.  Gallaudet's  eaaipus  encompasses  far 
more  ground  than  Is  needed  Under  the  plan 
tbe  school  would  sen  Its  lOO  acres  of  valuable 
real  estate  and  build  on  perhaps  35  acres  else- 
where In  the  city.  The  Korean  war,  however, 
has  postponed  coDgrcaikmal  action  on  the 
project 

Dr.  Elstad  also  has  other  projects  In  mind. 
He  would  like  to  Inaugts-ate  a  disUy  trierialon 
program  for  the  deaf  in  sign  language.  And 
he  would  like  to  make  a  "movie  dictionary"  of 
sign  language,  to  be  shown  at  schools  for 
hearing  studenu,  to  create  a  better  nnder- 
stanchng  at  the  deaf. 

It  la  Important  for  the  public  to  have  the 
right  attitude.  Dr.  Elstad  emphasizes.  Tbe 
deaf  already  have  They  admit  they  hare 
some  sfjectal  jiroblemj!.  brit  they  minimize 
them.  They  dont  want  sympathy  or  privi- 
leges. When,  some  time  ago.  Texas  exempted 
the  deaf  from  the  State  poll  tax.  they  agitated 
to  have  the  measure  rescinded — they  wanted 
to  pay  like  other  people. 

Rather  than  bein?  morose  about  their  lot, 
the  deaf  frequently  will  tell  you  lack  of 
bearing  is  at  times  a  blessing.  It  enables 
them,  for  instance,  to  work  in  noisy  siir- 
roundings  without  the  distraction  that 
lowers  the  eAdency  of  bearing  people.  They 
auggcst  Thomas  Edi£>n  may  have  achieved 
greater  success  bec&'Oie  of  his  deafness, 
which  left  him  free  for  complete  concentra- 
tion on  his  Inventions. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  Gallaudet  Is 
that  of  the  freshman  who  wrote  In  the  year- 
book: 

"Deafness  Isnt  a  handicap.  It's  Just  an 
obstacle.  And  everybody  has  an  obstacle  to 
overcome — that's    hfe." 


Tbe  War  We  Are  Lo«ng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  a'LBRIGHT 

'    .-     ARK  \  vs.'? 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Mondav.  Decrmher  18  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday,  yovfmber  27 >,  ^550 

Mr.  FULBRIGIiT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoao  a  speech 
entitled  "The  War  We  A.-e  Losing"  by 
Dr  George  Gallup.  His  speech  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  our  information 
pro«razn.  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate. 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoaa.  aa  follows : 

U  ooa  **n  to  Biaka  a  careful  study  of 
ttaa  opinions  of  tha  tnhabltaau  of  this  gloha. 
I  am  aure  that  he  would  come  inevitably  to 
tka  aoaclvsloa  that,  to  the  prasant  war  of 
Maaa.  tha  UaMad  Stataa  u  loalng  badly. 

Ontf  the  famntia  remark  of  Vlaafw  Joa 
Miwwil  adequately  dascrlbaa  tha  Muatlon. 
la  tha  wurid-wide  airuggla  to  sail  our  tdeaia 
and  Idaas  we  «e  takan  a  ball  of  a  beating. 

Ooaipara  our  poaltlon  today  with  Buasla'i. 
Rcw  many  nations  of  the  world  ara  wUUnc  to 
•end  theu  uoups  Into  a  war  against  Russia 
or  bar  satellites  merely  at  our  bidding  snd 
tha  aopport  of  our  own  Aiiuad 
Bijw  many  aallltona  of  fanatica  do 
are  haea  on  uur  side — ready  and  wiUlnK  to  die 
to  advance  oar  cause  m  all  nations  <  the 
ridf  Bow  OMiny  hviDdreds  of  miliu-jna  of 
In  Asu  and  In  Eur  -pe  paMlooaiely 
ot  a  b«t««r  lue  to  dcmocaacyf 
it  struggle  diartag  tha 


next  50  to   :0C  years   -kVA   be  the  fr'jLZZ'.f  'o 
win  the  mir.ds  of  .i-er.  •'■"i.r-.u.  ."i^. u:  th*>  w  rid. 

Fren  the  ^eate«;  v.c-  .-:.---  -  n  •.  •^  ta-:if- 
field  will  rntz:.  nothing  ur .ess  »e  "^ir.  ir^e 
war  of  !(1*-as 

Suppose  '.he  pre-^ent  war  In  Kcrea  should 
develop  into  world  war  III.  Have  you  any 
conception  at  the  problem  we  would  face  at 
th'.-  end  of  this  war  if  we  had  to  p>clice  hun- 
dreds of  mniloQs  of  hostile  people — unless  we 
had  first  won  orer  to  our  {xnnt  of  view  a 
large  aegmcnt  of  the  popnlation  of  these 
lands'' 

Suppose  we  wf-re  tc  succeed  In  liberating 
tbe  satellite  nations,  and.  as  a  ccn5equence, 
insisted  upon  their  setting  up  democratic 
election  machinery.  What  do  we  do  :f  the 
people  of  these  nations  take  full  ad-  an -.age 
of  our  democratic  processes  and  p.-omptly 
vote  in  a  Communlat  reg;fane^ 

Or.  take  still  another  ittuation  A  nation 
like  Korea  emerges  from  war  In  a  stat.e  of 
economic  rain.  Denrp-nds  en  the  United 
States  for  money  and  goods  cannot  be  easily 
disregarded  becaixse  of  the  ever-preser.t 
threat  of  conunnniam. 

Think  of  the  nasty  situation  we  mi^ht 
find  ourselves  in  some  day  if  gOTemnr.er.--s  of 
many  natkma  Important  to  us  manage  to 
stay  In  cfflee  only  by  means  of  the  econoimc 
aid  which  we  provide.  What  a  temptation  to 
demand  help  on  every  conceivable  occasion — 
With  the  constant  threat  that  unless  we  do 
give  and  give  generoualy  these  nations  wiU 
surely  go  Communist. 

The  worst  folly  is  to  assume  that  every- 
where In  the  world  the  superiority  of  our 
system  of  goTemment  and  cur  way  of  life 
hare  been  clea.ly  established.  Tae  truth  is 
that  many  people  in  countries  allied  to  ua  In 
Western  E'.^ope  see  little  advantage  m  de- 
naoeracy  as  oppoaed  to  communism — cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  warrant  fighting  to  save 
their  homelands  from  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

An  American  reporter.  In  a  dispatch  from 
Korea,  told  this  story.  One  Korean  had  asked 
another  about  the  importance  of  a  United 
Nations"  victory  in  his  country.  The  reply 
was  that  If  you  are  a  blade  of  graaa  it  makea 
litUe  difference  whether  you  are  eatea  by  a 
cow  or  a. horse.  In  tbis  Koreans  mind,  and 
In  the  minds  of  mfllicns  more,  it  makea  little 
difference  who  wins. 

Another  tjrpe  of  self-delusion  la  that  the 
world  judges  us  sclely  by  our  actions.  Since 
acuons  are  supposed  to  speak  louder  than 
words,  followers  of  this  theory  bold  that  wa 
need  do  little  more  to  win  the  support  of 
mankind  than  to  carry  on  In  our  accustomed 
way. 

Perhaps  in  an  Ideal  world,  a  world  In  which 
every  person  Is  well  educated  a  world  In 
which  the  preas  and  radio  r-e  absolutely  free 
to  report  fuUy  and  objectively  all  sides  of 
every  case  to  ail  people,  a  world  in  which 
men  search  constantly  for  rruth,  this  would 
be  tha  caae.  UnfortuiMUly.  this  kind  of 
world  seems  pretty  far  off  and 
f  .Ml  tha.  even  su- b  simple  i 


by  Ruaiian  propaganda  that 
oar  Curopaaa  friends  ihlnli  that  wa  we 
to  apyroprtau  tnis  moc»ey  for  tha 
salflah  reaaon  of  building  up  and 
lof  foratgn  trad* 

What  do  «t  d'j  abfjut  this  situation  ">  first, 
we  muai  davalop  a  whoUy  new  ronarpi  of  tfea 
Vital  importanea  of  thia  goat  af  artnning  ifea 

Prina  Mlnlatar  Hehru.  of  Indu,  in  a  ra* 
eeot  Interview,  singled  out  ooa  of  our  baste 
we.-ikncsaes.  He  said  that  In  dealing  with 
world  prubiaaia.  paopie  of  tha  United  Siataa 
ware  lacUnad  to  think  only  in  tarma  o( 
armed  force,  or  in  terms  of  money.  To  put 
It  more  bluntly  and  less  cUplomatlcally.  we 
try  to  get  our  way  by  thrrata  or  brlbaa.  In 
Mehru's  opinion,  wa  have  overlooked  tha 
natural  aspirations  of  paopie  In  other  arcaa 
of  the  world,  and  we  have  neglected  to  glvs 


•l-em  a  h-tter  xiT^C^r-^' at  a.:  :,  at 
]^  .:.'  ^'  v.rni  Ir.  iC  jn  it  i-a^e 
•.r.f  r  :  -■•■  -zl  reasfjn  8_.d  perstiaaicA 

r^r.  «:::Z(    th?   r  «-c»r- -j:  y      :    -t 

r  -. ;  •»  •  t.-  •  «  .^r.a  ..-  >,  .:.  !af-T.  tbe  leak 
C<  ..i  .-p^-  i.-^c.-easfd  the  ippr  p.'-.e  .icm  for  our 
International  information  program  to  glOO.- 
000.000 

That  sum  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  moaey 
but.  In  cy  ofnnlon.  no  riccessful  b-islness- 
n-.an  Ic  thia  aountry  wouil  ur-oeriaie  to 
carry  out  aoch  a  prccram  fe*  is  r.M-drd  to 
carset  Rtisrtan  efort.-  vitn  an  ap;»ropTiat»on 
of  less  than  »5  GOO 'JOC  .Chxj 

Do  you  know  anyone  in  •ci«  coui. t.'y  who 
would  contract  to  tell  huncrecs  ol  mui.ons 
of  people  In  Erir- pe  ar.d  A..^:  tbe  st  .iry  of 
deoaocracy  as  cften  md  .«  eflecz;  eiv  a.'  th* 
teil    their    story — for    a    ies»er 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  o  untry  wbc.  for 
a  leaser  sum.  would  ajrree  Ui  r'^cn  \.\\e  mil- 
lions of  people  of  Western  Eiirope  who  are 
either  CoocannLstf  cr  C  mmuriist  ir.=ci.ijed. 
with  a  daSy  mesaage  effec'ne  euou«:h  tc  otl- 
»et  the  missionary  eflort^  o:  five  to  un  mi.- 
Ijon  party  workers,  aric  to  cci.terain  t..e  i;.- 
fluence  of  scrres  cf  C  mmuni^  c*i>ed  aiid 
controlled    newspapers' 

I  have  no  cntlcism  wtLataoever  to  mak^  of 
our  present  inforznation  mera.'r  a  .'1  *re<:if- 
icaliy  of  the  Voice  of  K'^.cr-x  >.  i:.  :act.  I 
know  cf  no  departmext"^  :  -.-  (n  \t^:  n:»eiit 
whieb  haa  spent  Its  ftir...-  m^  ;  e  i-.-- 1-. .iz.r i^,.\j 
and  frugally.    Edward  BAret-.  m  coir^  a  hne 

Tbe  trouble  is  that  we  have  given  our  in- 
fCHtnation  section  an  assienment  wbicfc  is 
unpoBslble  with  tbe  funds  a\-ail»ble  Figura- 
tively speaking,  we  hsve  asked  this  Depart- 
ment to  convert  nxuluns  t!  people  to  our 
point  of  view  by  '^nc.ns:  oi:t  pf-\.-.\  r»^-^r^..-cls 
of  the  Brooklyn  Endge  We  i  i  "  ^  .' :  our 
forces  into  this  new  type  o!   v>    -  -..-nitsi 

only  with  pea-ahoctcTB  and  BB  .u.;« 

If  the  Job  could  be  done  *.«  e<i»..y  a;.d  as 
tnezpenatvcly  as  »-e  have  ass'.:mra.  \tit::\  a 
lot  of  haKt-betled  American  bu-.ness  .eaOers 
have  been  aqfuandcrliig  hundreds  o:  miluona 
erf  doilars  on  adterUalng.  If  any  :_erscn  in 
this  Nation  can  sell  products  or  laea^  a.ny- 
wbere  In  the  world  for  substantiaKv  iess 
than  the  great  companies  of  this  country 
have  been  spending  then  faxne  and  fortune 
await  him. 

In  the  field  of  rr.iljt  ;.'-y  .perati.  ns  we  try 
to  equal  or  to  excel  the  hre  p-  wer  ci  the 
enemy.  That  is  the  ?;-. :eri  formuia.  :r.  my 
opinion,  far  arinning  the  war  .>l  loeais  V> 
must  equal  and  excr-i  tiie  eflcrts  c:  the  Com- 
munists. We  .Tiust  reacn  r.'>rt  pei^p.e.  more 
often,  and  mere  p-rsuA-Si.  ely,  than  cur 
enemies. 

At  this  point,  you — ackd  a  few  Sei  ntcr* — 
may  well  say:  "Yes:  but  where  dt*  wei  /f;  ..e 
Wki/ASXASKM  The  taxpayers  oi  i^e  W^vus. 
arc  already  overburdened,  and  th«  worst  la 
yet  to  coaas  " 

Thate  Is  certelnly  no  denyir.,;  ,..«  fact. 
Tec.  I  •boulii  i.ke  I',  b'-  *t.  boM  m  t  »'i:  <fea» 
that  tha  %i>i*i  v>>^f>o  »haald  eon.« 

It  r'  ,',    .  i,ic  a»d  i>rtA^r,.cn    . 

I  battave  that  after  eert,atn  n.H..,'T 
^MliaaMttta  are  met  In  ctir  d'-''^!.*- 
tba  aafaty  and  future  of  ti^o  N»i.  r 
to  a  greater  astant        «  r    . 
to  our  way  of  thlnkltu      ■■.  i 
to  our  atock  of  araM. 

By  tbe  seme  Hne  <n    .'« -.t>w,r,i'.i/     I 
that  aft*- r  *»   t.AXi   ;,- ,   •  1    .1  ...  I. 

of  aeoaijiitii    »;':  ■■*■'■  ^.muji.n  ■u.aiii'-.iiii 

amouBta  will  w  rr  .'  .  ..«  same  increment 
Of  food  wUl  to  ua  or  suengtben  our  cawa  as 
mtich  as  the  same  amotuit  uf  money  spent 
U.  viu.rung  the  minda  of  the  people  uf  t.'-c.'.« 

I  am  not  here  advocating  direct  help  or 
Give  s  Hottentot  a  quart  of  miilc. 
the  Srst  day  be  u  grateful.     The  secoxMI 
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day  he  be<tn»  to  qxieatkA  your  rooUvw. 
The  third  dar  be  wy*  Tf'U  ^^  stingy  and 
should  glTe  him  two  quart*.  The  fourth 
day — or  the  fortieth — when  you  can  no 
longer  afford  to  frtre  him  any  milk,  he  «ay« 
you  are  a  liar  and  a  wetaher  because  you 
IM-omised   to  give  him  milk  the  rest  of  hia 

life 

Certain  help  In  the  way  of  machinery. 
toote.  and  technolo^cal  Information  may  be 
absolutely  — — ntHI  to  boUter  up  a  lupine 
economr.  or  food  may  be  required  In  a  period 
of  famine,  but  nothlns  more  should  be  given 
or  promlaed  In  the  way  of  economic  subsidies. 

PTx»f  that  this  U  not  necessary  Is  to  be 
found  In  Rur*ias  policies  today.  Russia  has 
sold  millions  of  people  her  doctrines— yet 
RiHsU  usually  takes  away  goods  and  prod- 
uct* from  nations  she  overwhelms.  Cer- 
tainly RussU  does  not  follow  the  policy  of 
giving  substantial  aid  to  those  nations  which 
come  under  ta«r  domination. 

How  ahcmld  the  W  000.000.000  be  spent? 

May  I  repeat  that  the  colossal  task  of  win- 
ning over  the  world  to  our  way  of  thinking  u 
•o  important— and  will  requu^  so  many  years 
and  so  much  flTort— that  a  new  department 
in  our  defense  set-up  should  be  created  It 
might  be  called  the  Department  of  World 
Relations  and  It  should  be  staffed  with  the 
best  brains  of  the  country,  drawn  from  the 
Atlte  of  publishing,  broadcasting,  public 
relations,  and  advertising. 

Our  program  must  be  based  upon  truth. 
Herr  Goebbels  and  his  many  Imitators  In 
Russia  today  have  shown  that  big  lies  con- 
stantly repeated  eventually  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted. But  truth,  repealed  as  constantly. 
can  be  even  more  convlaclng  and  devastating. 

The  art  of  persuasion  has  never  changed. 
Success  grows  out  of  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple one  tries  to  Influence  and  the  sympathetic 
desire  to  aid  these  people  In  reaching  these 


Nothing  U  more  boring  than  lo  talk  about 
ones  s^lf— a  sin  which  we  have  committed 
too  often  In  our  Information  program  In 
recent  years.  The  typical  person,  be  he  an 
Illiterate  peasant  or  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligentsia, has  txsually  one  question  only  to 
ask— "Whafs  In  It  for  roe?" 

And.  gentlemen,  that  Is  the  q\MStlon  which 
we  must  answer. 

Here  Is  a  peasant  in  Italy,  a  farm  worker 
in  France,  an  impoverUhed  and  hungry 
nst.ve  of  Chin*— ai:  of  whom  have  been 
offered  land  and  a  better  way  of  life  If  they 
turn  Communist. 

How  do  we  win  <n  thU  competition?  Cer- 
tainly we  \  ont  get  very  far  by  lelllng  these 
poverty-stricken  people  and  the  hundred* 
of  millions  like  them,  that  life  in  America 
Is  wonderful,  that  workers  here  own  cars, 
homes,  refrigerators,  television  sets,  and 
everything  else 

Their  answer  Is  likely  to  be.  "So  what? 
How  do  we  get  to  America,  and  what  do  we 
do  to  get  these  things  when  we  get  there?" 

No;  our  problem  Is  lo  show  how  democ- 
racy and  our  form  of  economy  actually  will 
raise  the  standard  of  living  In  their  own 
country:  and  how.  along  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  they  can  enjoy  the  free- 
doms which  man  has  fought  to  gain  over 
the  centuries,  and  which  would  be  denied 
under  communism. 

To  telJ  this  story  to  the  great  masaes  of 
people  of  the  world  we  must  use  every  means 
of  communication.  Eapeclally  we  must  use 
those  media  which  are  beet  suited  to  reach 
the  Illiterate,  because  It  U  thU  group  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to 
Communist  propaganda  the  world  over 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  stationed  In 
Iran  during  the  war  tcrfd  me  thu  stx^ck  of 
Russian  propaganda  efforts  In  that  oDuntry. 
He  told  about  Russian  mobile  motlon-plc* 
ture  units  which  u»ured  the  country  show- 
ing the  peasanu  how  Russia  would  Improve 
their  sianda'1  of  living  The  motion  pic- 
tures showed  bow  agricultural   practices  In 


Iran  could  be  Improved,  how  the  wonderful 
farm  machinery  made  in  Russia  would  re- 
ducr  the  labt)r  of  the  farmer,  how  the 
buUdlng  of  dams  would  Increase  greatly  th* 
areas  of  the  country  which  could  be  put  into 
crops. 

Can  you  Imagine  an  approach  more  effec- 
tive than  thu  In  winning  converts  to  cum- 
munlam? 

Motion  pictures  obviously  should  play  a 
great  part  in  our  own  selling  program.  We 
should  produce  pictures  to  show  hnw  the 
advances  made  In  this  country  can  be  uti- 
lized in  other  nations.  More  important  still, 
pictures  can  show  how  the  aspirations  of 
other  nations  p>arallel  our  own 

The  Garibaldis.  Masaryks.  the  Sun  Yat- 
sens.  all  got  their  Inspiration  fom  this  land 
of  ours.  The  revolution  that  began  In  the 
early  days  of  this  country  Is  the  only  real 
and  lasting  one  In  the  world.  Communism. 
as  Is  often  pointed  out.  Is  merely  a  counter- 
revolution. 

Motion  pictures  are  needed  to  counteract 
Communist  propa:^anda  People  need  to 
know  what  the  technique  of  the  big  He  Is 
and  what  a  world  dominated  by  the  Rus- 
sians would  really  b.-  like. 

I  believe  that  we  should  provide  picture 
books,  and  many  of  the  textbooks  for  the 
children  of  the  world — not  only  lo  make  cer- 
tain that  the  youth  of  all  nations  Is  not  In- 
doctrinated by  Russian  philosophy  but  to 
share  our  knowledge  -vlth  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  certain  that  our  Ideals 
are  known  to  everyone.  If  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  found  that  comic  books  are 
effective  In  spreading  Russian  propaganda, 
then  we  should  make  certain  that  »e  dis- 
tribute far  more,  and  far  better  comic  strips 
to  tell  our  story. 

We  should  support  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  which  dally  give  the  truth  about 
world  events  and  which  present  our  point  of 
view  How  else  can  the  people  of  many 
countries  ever  achieve  any  understanding  of 
our  point  of  view  In  world  affairs.  The 
Communkts  have  scores  of  newspapers  In  the 
highly  populated  areas  of  the  world.  Can 
we  afford  to  overlook  their  Influence  on  large 
segmenu  of  the  population  of  these  areas? 
We  should  encircle  the  globe  with  a  radio 
net*-  rk  wb  rh  will  give  everyone  who 
chooses  to  listen— even  the  people  Inside 
Russia  and  the  satellite  nations — an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  our  side  of  the  case.  And  If 
the  j/eople  do  not  own  receiving  sets,  then 
we  should  do  everything  w.'  can  to  see  that 
they  have  them. 

We  must  bring  students  and  leaders  to 
this  country  by  the  lens  of  thousands  to  let 
them  see  for  themselves  what  we  think  and 
how  we  live.  Likewise  we  must  send  thou- 
sands of  teachers  and  technologists  abroad 
to  make  certain  that  people  have  first-hand 
evidence  of  our  willingness  to  help  them 
help  themselves. 

All  of  this  may  sound  like  a  very  ambitious 
program      But  dare  we  undertake  less? 

Do  we  dare  let  Russia  continue  to  tell  the 
world  that  she  alone  wants  f>eace  and  that 
we  want  war? 

Do  we  dare  let  Russia  continue  to  parade 
as  the  sole  protector  and  friend  of  the  masses 
of  people  of  the  world? 

Do  we  dare  let  Russia  claim  that  only 
through  communism  can  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon people  be  Improved  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
South  America? 

Do  we  dare  let  Russia  continue  to  picture 
tis  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  as  Im- 
perlalUts— as  the  great  exploiters  of  man- 
kind? 

If  your  answer  Is  "No."  then  we  must  face 
up  to  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done — the  hard- 
est, toughest  selling  Job  that  any  nation  of 
the  world  has  ever  faced — against  the  great- 
est odds— and  for  the  greatest  stakes. 

Victories  in  Korea — or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world— will  be  completely  empty.  In  fact 
dangerous,  unless  first  we  have  won  a  vic- 
tory over  the  minds  ol  men. 


United   States   of  America   Againit   Slate 
of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLFNDER 

or  Lot;isi.\NA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  i950 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  reply  by 
defendant  to  plaintifTs  memorandum  on 
proposed  decree  in  the  case  of  United 
States  of  America  versus  State  of  Loui- 
siana, pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Octo- 
ber term.  1950.    No.  12.  original) 

Umited  States  or  Amekica,  Pt  \iNTirT,  v. 

State  or  Loitisuna,  Difendawt 

iEin.T  to  n-AiKTiTr's  vnuauLHiivu  oh 

paoposo  Dccmxs 

The  memorandum  Qled  by  the  plaintiff  "In 
regard  lo  Louisiana's  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed decree,"  portrays  a  complete  absence 
of  any  legal  basis  whatever  for  the  position 
In  Which  the  United  States  now  finds  Itself. 
Said  memorandum  further  shows  that  ths 
proponents  are  on  the  defensive  and  are  at 
a  loss  lo  Justify  their  proposed  decree  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  We  submit  that  It  compels 
the  conclusion  that  there  Is  now  no  case  or 
controversy  before  this  Court  and  that  the 
complaint  should  t>e  dismissed. 

Point  I.  The  issue  of  fee  simple  title  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  Court  from  this  case 

The  Solicitor  General  slates  that  there  Is 
no  basis  for  Louisiana's  objection  to  Includ- 
ing In  the  proposed  decree  the  sentence  that, 
"the  State  of  Louisiana  has  no  title  thereto 
or  property  Interest  therein.'"  But  his  asser- 
tions, we  submit,  are  fully  answered  by  the 
fact  that  this  Court  In  Its  decision  herein 
on  June  5,  1950.  deflnltely  stated  that  thl* 
litigation  "does  not  turn  on  title  or  owner- 
ship In  the  conventional  sense." 

That  the  Issue  of  title  lo  Louisiana's  sub- 
merged lands  and  resources  was  not  decided 
by  the  Court  In  this  case  Is  further  shown 
by  the  Court's  refusal  to  grant  Louisiana  a 
trial  on  the  Issue  of  title  to  Us  marginal 
seabed  and  the  lands  and  resources  therein, 
after  the  Court  had  stated  that  ( 1)  Louisiana 
In  her  answer  had  denied  that  the  United 
States  has  fee  simple  title  to  the  lands,  min- 
erals, or  other  things  underlying  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  within  her  boundaries;  (2)  had  set 
up  afBrmatlve  defenses  that  she  Is  the  holder 
of  fee  simple  title  to  all  said  lands,  minerals, 
and  other  things:  and  (3)  that  Louisiana  had 
also  moved  for  trial  by  jury  on  the  ground 
that  this  action  Is  essentially  one  lo  recover 
possession  of  real  property,  that  Is.  the  soil 
and  resources  of  the  marginal  sea  off  Loui- 
siana and  so  is  essentially  an  action  at  law 
In  which  the  State  Is  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Slates. 

So.  the  Court  eliminated  the  Issue  of  title. 

Point  2.  Moreover,  plaintiff  has  noic  tpecift- 
cally  abandoned  all  claims  to  fee  simple 
title 

The  plaintiff  has  now  actually  abandoned. 
In  Us  proposed  decree,  the  very  claim  lo  fee 
simple  title  to  Louisiana's  tidelands  and 
mineral  resources — the  marginal  seabed  of 
Louisiana— which  plaintiff  made  In  Its  com« 
plaint. 
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Paragraph  U  of  lU  complaint  alleged  as 
follows: 

"At  all  times  herein  material,  plaintiff  was 
and  now  Is  the  owner  In  fee  simple  of.  or 
possessed  of  paramount  rights  In.  and  fiiU 
dominion  and  power  over,  the  lands,  mln- 
eraU.  and  other  things  underlying  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico." 

But  paragraph  1  of  the  decree  prupc««d 
by  plaintiff  carefully  omits  the  claim  to  lee 
simple  title  disjunctively  made  in  the  com- 
plaint Oierely  asking  that  this  Court  decree 
that — 

"The  United  States  Is  now.  and  ha*  been 
at  all  times  pertinent  hereto,  possessed  of 
paramount  rights  In.  and  full  dominion  and 
power  over,  the  lands,  minerals,  and  other 
things  imderlylng  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

So  the  plalutifl.  having  now  abandoned  Its 
claim  to  fee  simple  title,  the  question  of 
who  has  fee  simple  title  Is  not  before  the 
Court  In  any  rsspect  whatever,  and  cannot 
be  the  basis  of  any  decree. 

Point  3.  The  Calijomia  decree  is  no  precedent 
uhatever  in  this  case 

The  California  decree  Is  no  precedent  what- 
ever for  the  decree  In  this  case,  because  there, 
California.  In  elTect.  consented  lo  the  entry 
of  a  decree  which  was  proposed  by  the  United 
States  as  plaintiff  which  stated  that  C»li- 
fomla  had  no  title  to  the  property.  The 
decree  In  the  California  case  was  to  that 
extent,  therefore,  a  Judgment  by  consent. 

We  submit  that  whatever  the  effect  of 
that  decree  may  be  for  California.  It  does 
not  bind  Louisiana  at  all.  Louisiana  has 
never  consented  to  any  such  stipulation. 
She  has  always  rtood,  and  will  ever  stand, 
ready  to  submit  evidence  of  the  widest  char- 
acter portraying  her  fee  simple  title  to  and 
right  to  possession  of  the  area  involved,  un- 
disputed for  more  than  136  years. 

Point  4.  There  is  no  case  or  cont'-oversy  re- 
garding the  constitutional  paramount 
rights,  pollers,  and  dominion  of  the  United 
States  over  the  marginal  sea  icithin  Louisi- 
ena'j   boundaries 

There  is  no  possible  controversy  over  any- 
thing In  this  case  except  fee  simple  title. 
Bven  th*  Solicitor  General  himself  said  so, 
•peclflcally.  in  his  testlnony  before  the 
SMMte  Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar 
ACyrs.  on  October  4.  1040. 

He  then  stated  that  the  Oovernment's 
claim  to  the  tidelands  and  their  mineral  re- 
sources wa*  baaed  on  the  claim  of  title,  and 
that  If  the  United  States  did  not  have  tUle. 
It  was  net  entitled  to  them.  See  Hearing 
before  said  committee,  pages  56.  180. 

The  Court's  decision  In  this  case  definitely 
eliminated  the  question  of  fee  simple  title  by 
holding  that  this  htlgaUon  did  not  turn  on 
title  or  ownership  of  the  property  In  ques- 
tion. Necessarily,  therefore,  the  question  of 
title  cannot  be  revived  by  the  sui;gesilon  on 
page  5  of  memorandum  In  support  of  the 
proposed  decree  that  the  United  States 
should  have  fee-title  and  ownership  or  pro- 
prietorship to  the  lands  under  navigable 
waters  within  Louisiana's  boundaries. 

And  there  never  has  been  any  controversy 
over  the  constitutional  {jaramount  rights, 
powers,  dominion,  etc..  cf  plaintiff  over  the 
marginal  sea  off  Louisiana:  for  Louisiana 
has  never  denied  them,  and  she  has  specifl- 
cally  admitted  them  In  this  litigation.  Hence 
there  are  no  conflicting  claims  of  govern- 
mental prwers  here,  as  there  were  with  Call- 
fcmia  (332  U  S  1,  25i;  here  there  simply  Is 
no  case  or  controversy  whatever  before  this 
Court  which  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
decree:  and  the  complaint  shouid  be  dis- 
missed. 

The  stipreme  or  par«n»ount  character  of 
the  rights,  powers,  and  dominion  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  its  delegated  govern- 
mental sphere  has  been  the  recocnlzed  law 
and  Jurisprudence  In  this  country  since  at 
least  1R!9,  when  thl-  Court,  through  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  In  McCuUough  v.  Maryland 
(4  Wheat.  403)  held: 


"If  any  one  proposition  could  command 
the  universal  assent  of  manJtlnd  we  mieht 
expect  It  would  be  this — that  the  eovern- 
ment  of  the  union,  though  limited  in  its 
powers,  ts  supreme  withui  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion." 

It  Is  r^ot  smiss  to  point  out  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  phrase 
"paramount  right "  arose  In  the  leading  case 
of  McCrcidy  v.  Virginia  ( ( 1  .761  9-.  U.  S  391 ) . 
In  that  case  the  Court  held: 

"The  principle  has  long  been  settled  In 
this  Court  that  each  State  owns  the  beds  of 
all  tidewaters  within  its  Juris<liction, 
•  •  •  (cases  cited).  The  title  thus  held 
Is  subject  to  the  paramount  right  of  narl- 
gatlon,  the  regulation  of  which.  In  respect 
to  foreign  and  Interstate  commerce,  has 
been  granted  to  the  United  States'"  <pp  394, 
395). 

However.  If  a  case  or  controversy  could 
now  be  manufactta^d  In  this  case  with  re- 
spect to  paramount  rights,  power,  or  do- 
minion of  the  United  States,  where  none 
exists  because  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  has 
never  denied  them,  but  to  the  contrary  has 
consistently  admitted  them;  then,  tn  that 
event.  Louisiana's  objections  to  paragraph  1 
of  the  proposed  decree  would  be  appropri- 
ate. Louisiana's  cbjectlcn  was  merely  that 
the  following  wonls  should  be  added  to  the 
proposed  paragraph:  "To  the  extent  of  all 
governmental  powers  existing  under  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States." 

Unless  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  arguing  that  this  court  should 
decree  \xs  powers  over  and  beyond  those 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  we  submit 
that  the  wortis  of  constitutional  limits, 
quoted  above,  would  be  essential  Put 
again,  we  must  point  out  that  there  Is  no 
isstie  before  this  Court  as  to  paramount 
rights,  power,  dominion,  etc  ,  of  the  plain- 
tiff over  the  seabed  within  Louisiana's 
boundaries,  and  hence  there  Is  no  basis  for 
a  decree  on  that  subject,  either. 

Point  S  Plaintiff  noic  asks  this  Court  to 
clothe  it  urith  the  very  pouter  that  Congress 
has  specifically  refused  to  grant,  and  thus 
to  extinguish  the  separation  of  povers  em- 
bodied  in  the  Constitution 

Plaintiff  now  asks  this  Court  to  empower 
what  Congress  has  specifically  refosed  to 
grant.  The  effect  of  the  argument  Is  to 
seek  to  extinguish  the  separation  of  powers 
embodied  In  the  Constitution. 

PlaihtllTs  position  in  lu  proposed  decree 
Insofar  as  It  seeks  an  Injunction  Is  neces- 
sarily based  on  an  assumption  that  plalntlft 
has  fee  simple  title  to  lands  under  navi- 
gable waters  within  Louisiana's  boundaries. 
We  have  shown  above  that  that  Isue  was 
eliminated  by  the  Court:  that  plaintiff  has 
now  specifically  abandoned,  in  Its  proposed 
decree,  all  claim  to  fee  simple  title:  and  that 
the  issue  of  fee  simple  title  Is  not  now  before 
the  Court  to  become  the  subject  of  any 
decree. 

Prcm  a  different  apprt:»ach,  however,  per- 
haps nothing  portrays  plaintiff's  utter  lack 
of  rleht  to  an  Injunction,  accounting,  etc  , 
and  the  fact  that  It  does  not  have  fee  simple 
title,  than  the  action  cf  Coneress  For 
Congress  has  specifically  refused  to  grant  the 
plaintiff  pxjwer  to  explore,  lease,  etc..  the 
area  involved  And  from  this  we  must  infer 
th.1t  even  Congress  has  firmly  recognized 
that  plaintiff  does  not  have  fee  simple  title 
to  the  area  involved. 

Further,  plaintiff,  having  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  the  necessary  legislative  authority 
to  lease,  e.xplore.  take  out.  etc  .  the  minerals 
In  the  marginal  sea.  and  having  been  specifl- 
cally  refused  ."such  authority  only  3  years  ago, 
now  a.sserts  that  the  judic'.il  power,  through 
thl*  Court,  may  do  what  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  specifically 
refused  to  do.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
demonstrate  that  this  Court  does  not  possess 
the  legislative  power  assigned  by  the  Coa- 
stitutlon  to  Congress. 


We  may  point  out  that  ptaUittff  has  placed 
Itself  In  this  feeble  position  through  Its  own 
efTons.  Hot  having  fee  simple  title  to  the 
marginal  sea  bed.  and  harli^  now  even 
abandoned  all  claims  to  fee  simple  title, 
plaintiff  nevertheless  want*  to  stop  the  oll- 
drilUng  operations  of  I<fMiist*na  and  Its 
lessees.  That  such  a  c— sstion  ot  operattona 
would  be  disastrotu  to  the  national 
and  the  present  grave  emergency  Is 
thing  of  which  this  Cotirt  may  take  Jtidl- 
cial  notice.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  these  cat- 
astrophic consequences  plaintiff  now  gran- 
diosely asserts  that  the  Secretary  of  Intorlor 
will  permit  the  oil-drllllng  operations  to 
continue  on  such  temis  and  provisions  as  he 
may  see  fit  to  grant,  and  that  he  should  be 
considered  by  this  Court,  therefore,  to  possess 
the  very  authority  to  explcffc.  lease,  apenitm, 
etc..  which  Congress  refilsed  to  pur  pott  to 
grant  to  him. 

Thus,  plaintiff  nonchalantly  asserts  that,  to 
be  sure  Congress  has  enacted  no  such  leglB* 
latlon.  and  that  It  has  been  held  that  ttw 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febniary  12.  1930 
(41  Stat.  4371.  as  amended,  does  not  apply  to 
submerged  lands  of  the  type  here  involved.' 
but  that  regardless  of  the  absence  of  any  act 
cf  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intolor 
stands  ready  to  authorise  continued  prodtie- 
lion  of  minerals  from  the  States'  tidelands 
and  has  full  power  to  make  "Intoim  ar- 
rangemt  nts"  to  jwotect  and  preserve  the 
lands  and  resoiirces  "adjixteed"  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  point*  to  an  Executive  order. 
No    96S3. 


'  "After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
California  case,  the  question  whether  the 
Mineral  Tffa«'"g  Act  a{>plled  to  tboee  areas 
became  material.  On  August  8  and  28.  1947, 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Attorney  General,  respectively, 
held  liiat  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the  sub- 
merged coastal  areas.  Accordingly  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1947,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  denied  the  appllcatioo* 
pending  In  that  Bureau,  and  on  October  f. 
1947.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  denied  the 
applications  pending  In  his  office 

"There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  l«flil 
conclusion*  a'  the  Solicitor  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  consequent  administrative 
actlotis  denyinc  all  the  then  pending  applU 
cations  can  be  successfully  challenged  In  the 
court*." 

(Statement  of  Solicitor  General,  p  30, 
pamphlet,  Submerged  Lands.  Government 
Printing  OtBce,  report  of  "•Hearings  t)elore  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
U.  S.  Senate,  81st  Cong  .  1st  sess  , '  bills  8. 
155  S. 923.  S  1545.  S. 1700,  and  S  2153  i 

Oil  and  Gas  i  act  of  February  25.  19*)), 
sees.  13  and  14.  30  U  S  C  221-236:  oU  shale, 
30  U.  S  C  241:  phosphate  30  U  S  C  211- 
214:  sodium.  30  U  S  C  261  263:  potash.  30 
U  S.  C.  281-287;  sulphur.  30  U.  S  C  271- 
27;. 

By  act  August  7.  1947,  30  U.  8  C  352.  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  was  authorti»d  to  lease 
for  oil  and  other  minerals  "acquired  lands 
of  the  United  States.  "  to  which  the  mln«^ 
leasing  laws  had  not  been  extended:  but  It 
was  provided:  "That  nothing  in  this  chapter 
Is  Intended,  or  shall  be  construed,  to  apply 
to  or  In  any  manner  affect  any  mineral  rights, 
exploraflon  permits,  leases,  or  conveyanct* 
nor  minerals  that  are  or  may  be  In  any  tide- 
lands,  or  submerged  lands,  or  In  lands  un- 
derlying: the  3-mlie  zone  or  belt  Involved  In 
the  case  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
against  the  State  of  California  now  pending 
on  application  for  rehearltig  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  or  In  lands  un- 
derlying such  3-mlle  zone  or  belt,  or  the 
Continental  Shelf, "adjacent  or  littoral  to  any 
part  of  the  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  The  miiwral 
leasing  laws  were  not  only  not  extended  to 
the  marginal  sea.  but  Congress  positively  as- 
serted thp.t  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should 
not  exercise  such  authority  under  the  law. 
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p«r*ntbetlcaU7.  plaintiff  can  point  to  no 
■•adjudfliif"  ei  the  tidelands  and  their 
ntiaoml  reaourcae  to  the  United  Sta-e^.  be- 
cause that  mTJuld  imply  a  holdinii  that  th« 
Unlt«d  8t«t«  haa  it*  aimple  tlt'.e  thereto, 
contrary  to  the  dcciaion  ol  this  Court  that 
UXi*  wma  net  xtk»  taauc  In  this  case  and  to  the 
fact  that  plalattS  has  now  actually  aban- 
tfODied  all  cialm  to  fae  simple  title  And  It  is 
contrarr.  by  analogy,  to  the  Courts  decree  in 
tha  Oalifornia  case,  where  the  United  States 
waa  cpaetflcmlly  denied  proprietary  rights  tn 
the  tldctands  and  their  resoiircfs.  and  »hich 
is  a  legal  ad  udicaiicn  that  the  United  States 
does  not  hare  fee  simple  title  to  the  Call- 
fomla  Bargtnal  sea  area. 

In  appamit  support  ot  the  Secret&rr  of 
Internrs  allefcd  power,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral cites  statenwBU  made  to  the  Senate 
Oommittce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  ol  the  Interior  dunni?  the 
ooaamittee's  bearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
tattoc  Ids.  Elghty-ftrst  Congress,  which 
lUioluTlrin  proposed  to  purport  to  confer  in- 
terim authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  administer  the  mineral  resources  In 
the   States"  tidelands. 

But  Congress  did  not  enact  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  195.  It  died  aborning  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  after  a  thorough  hearing  in  August 
1950  The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
undoubtedly  refused  to  enact  such  legtsia- 
tion  l3*cau»e  it  would  thereby  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  natlonalizritlon  and  confiscation 
of  property,  whererer  the  constitutional 
paramount  powers  and  dominion  of  the 
United  SUtes  extend,  and  that  Is  everywhere 
In  the  United  States. 

PlaintlfTs  argument  that.  Congress  having 
specifically  refused  to  grunt  the  authority 
sought,  the  Judicial  power  should  decree  it 
has  far-reaching  implications  Such  a  con- 
tention would  destroy  the  separation  of 
powers  around  which  the  Constitution  Is 
constructed,  extinguish  the  role  of  Congress. 
and  transfer  the  legislative  power  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  article  I. 
section  8  provides: 

*TTie  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  •  •  •  to  define 
and  punish  •  •  •  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
naeaasary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
GoTernment  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
throughout  iU  historj-  on  many  occasions 
consistently  has  held  that — 

"In  the  United  SUtes.  soverelpnty  resides 
In  the  people,  who  act  through  the  organs 
estab!Uhed  by  the  Constitution."  Chiaholm 
V  GeoTgta  (2  Dall.  419.  471  (;  Penhalloxc  v. 
Doane  s  Admxnxstratort  (3  Dall.  54.  93);  Mc- 
CulUx-h  V.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316.  404.  405); 
Ytck  Wo  r.  Hoplnnt  (118  U.  S   356.  370). 

And: 

"But  until  Congress  baa  acted,  the  courU 
Of  the  United  Sutca  cannot  assume  control 
over  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  Federal  cog- 
nizance. It  is  the  Congress,  and  not  the 
judicial  department,  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  SUtes.  The  courts  can  never  take 
the  Initiative  on  thU  subject."  Tran^yporta- 
Uan  Co.  T.  Parkersburg  (107  U  S  681,  700, 
701). 

And.  again.  In  Manchester  v.  Massachu»ett$ 
(139  U.  S  240),  Ihl*  Court  held  th/i  there 
waa  no  power  over  a  natural  resource  in  the 
FMeral  authorities  which  Congress  "does  not 
aaairt  by  aflbtnatlTe  legislation"  (p.  266) 

Aa  agalnat  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor 
General  that  an  executive  order  be  |lv«n  iha 


force  of  legislation,  to  bypass  Congress.  It  is 
well  to  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  an 
Associate  Justice  in  Adamson  v.  California 
((1947)  S32  U.  S.  46.  67  S.  Ct  1672,  1682) 
that — 

"We  must  be  particularly  mindful  thr»t  it 
is  a  Constitution  we  are  expounding"  and 
that  the  guidance  of  the  past  "bids  us  to  be 
duly  nnadful  of  the  heritage  of  the  past,  with 
its  gre.it  lessons  of  how  liberties  are  won  and 
how  they  are  lost." 

Conclusion 
Louisiana  reiterates  its  pleas  and  supix)rt- 
irg  memoranda  herein  and  submits  that  the 
ccimplaint  should  be  dismissed  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  This  Court  refused  to  permit  Louisiana 
to  submit  her  evidence  in  proof  of  her  fee 
simple  title  to  and  right  to  possession  of  the 
area  involved,  undisputed  for  more  than  136 
y«>ars.  It  eliminated  the  issue  of  fee  simple 
title.  Now.  ill  its  proposed  decree,  plaintiff 
his  specifically  abandoned  the  very  claim  to 
fte  simple  title  which  it  made  In  its  com- 
plaint. Accordingly,  thj  whole  matter  of 
fee  simple  title  is  not  now  before  this  Court 
to  become  the  basis  of  any  decree  at  all. 

2.  There  is  not.  and  never  has  been,  any 
cjise  or  controversy  before  this  Court  with 
r<«pect  to  the  constitutional  paramount 
rights,  dominion  and  power  of  the  plaintiff 
over  the  area  involved,  and  we  defy  the 
p:  liniiff  to  conjure  up  the  slightest  scintilla 
Ir.dlcatmg  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  we  may 
siiy  frankly  that  the  hullabaloo  n-lsed  by 
the  plaintiff  over  its  paramount  rights  in. 
power  and  dominion  over  the  area  involved 
Is  sheer  nonsense,  wholly  wlthou*  substance, 
and  that  there  Is  no  case  or  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Louisiana  to 
provide  a  basis  for  a  decree  on  that  subject. 

3.  In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  by  seek- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  have  this  Court  clothe 
paintiff  with  the  very  authority  to  explore. 
l()>se  and  take  out  the  minerals  in  the  area 
Involved,  which  Congress  specifically  refused 
to  grant  to  it.  plaintiff  raises  a  contention 
with  vast  implications.  It  would  necessarily 
destroy  the  separation  of  powers  and  disrupt 
o\ir  system  of  government 

If  this  Court  lihould  now  susuin  the  con- 
tention of  the  Solicitor  General  that  an 
Executlx'e  order  on  Judicial  decree  should 
b?  substituted  for  the  constitutional  legisla- 
tive prerogative  of  Congress,  then  it  might 
well  follow  that  an  Executive  order  might  be 
written  to  abolish  the  Congress  alto:;ether. 
Ct  the  Solicitor  General  could  then  ask  for  a 
Judicial  decree  suspending  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress. 

4  Finally,  what  plaintiff  apparently  seeks 
as  a  practical  matter,  if  we  are  to  be  frank 
about  It.  Is  "nationalization" — confiscation 
by  the  Federal  Government — of  the  lands, 
minerals,  etc  ,  underlying  the  navigable  wa- 
ters within  Louisiana's  boundaries.  But  that 
claim  has  no  legal  basis;  we  subrai..  therefore, 
that  It  has  no  standing  within  the  walls  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  tradition  of  this 
Court. 

The  pending  petition  for  rehearing  should 
be  granted  and  the  complaint  should  be  dis- 
missed; or  the  case  should  be  restored  to  the 
docket  for  argument  on  the  proposed  decree 
and  Louisiana's  objections. 
Respectfully  submitted 

BoLivAB  E    Kemp.  Js  . 
Attorney  General.  State  of  Louisiana. 

John  L   Madden. 
ABristant  Attorney  General.  State  of 
Louisiana. 

L    H.  PnKZ. 

Nev  Orleans.  La. 

Bailkt  Walsh. 

F.  TmowBaiocc  vom  Baue. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

CtnXCN   R     I.I8KOW. 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  of  Counsel. 


Provisioni  of  Law  Which  Would  Become 
Operative  Upon  Proclamation  of  a  Na- 
tional Emergency  by  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

of   MASS.\CHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18.  1950 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
provisions  of  1"nv  which  a  preliminary 
study  by  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
indicated  would  become  operative  upon 
proclamation  of  a  national  emergency 
by  the  President: 

I.  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  WHICH  THE  JOINT  EESOLU- 
TION  or  JCLT  2S.  1947  (61  STAT.  44».  451- 
454.  TTSMINATED  THE  STATl  OF  WAR  AND  THI 
NATIONAI.  EMFRCENCTES  THEN  EXISTING 

Act  Of  February  26.  1925  (43  Stat.  984): 
Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  his 
sale  thereof,  fhall  attach  such  conditions  as 
shall  ensure  use  by  the  United  States  of  the 
railroad  of  the  Hoboken  Manufacturers' 
Railroad  Co.  (owned  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority)  In  the  event  ol  war  or  other  na- 
tional emergency 

Act  of  April  12.  1926  (44  Stat.  pt.  2.  p. 
241 )  :  Government  authorized  to  assume  ab- 
solute control,  lor  military  purposes,  of  the 
municipal  aviation  field  on  land  leased  to 
Tucson.  Ariz  .  In  case  of  emergency,  or  in 
event  It  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

Act  of  May  29.  1926  (44  Stat.  pt.  2.  p. 
677)  :  Exchange  of  land  is  authorized  on 
condition  that  other  party  agrees  that  De- 
partment of  War  may  assume  control  of  air- 
field near  Yuma  Ariz  .  in  case  of  emergency, 
or  in  the  event  that  it  should  be  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Subsection  2.  page  1292.  of  act  of  May  15. 
1936  (49  St.it  1292)  :  Secretary  of  War  may 
transfer  specified  land  to  city  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark  .  upon  condition  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  require  the  city  to  turn  over  com- 
plete control  of  the  Little  Rock  Municipal 
Airport  to  the  United  States  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Act  of  May  27.  1938  (49  Stat  1387).  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress: Deed  by  United  States  to  Charleston, 
S.  C  .  of  certain  land  shall  provide  for  au- 
thority of  President  to  take  It  for  use  of  W.ir 
Department  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Section  3  of  act  of  June  21.  1938  (52  Stat. 
834):  Deed  shall  provide  the  right  of  the 
President  to  take  over  Hoboken  Pier  Terminal 
profjerty  in  event  of  a  national  emergency 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Armv. 

Act  of  November  21.  1941  (55  Stat.  7811: 
Time  for  examination  of  accounts  of  Army 
disbursing  officers  is  extended  to  90  days  in 
time  of  war  or  during  any  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  determined  by  the 
President  and  for  a  period  of  18  months 
after  such  war  or  emergency  (31  U.  S.  C  80a) . 

Section  18  of  act  of  February  2.  1901  (31 
Stat.  752)  :  Authority  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  appoint  as  many  contract  surgeons 
as  necessary  in  emergencies  (10  U.  8.  C  107). 

Act  of  December  26.  1941  (55  Stat  862)  as 
amended:  Time  for  administrative  exam- 
ination of  monthly  accounts  of  disbursing 
officers  of  Navy.  Msrine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  Is  extended  in  lime  of  war  or  national- 
emergency  (31  u.  s   C   80b). 

Act  of  Augiut  29.  1910  (39  Stat.  880): 
Navy  enlifiled  men  on  furlough  without  pay 
for  the  u:)explred  portion  of  their  enlistment 
are  subject  to  recall  to  complete  the  enlist- 
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ment  period  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency (34  U    8    C    191). 

Act  of  Augiist  18.  1941  (55  Stat  629)  Au- 
thorizes enlistments  In  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  to  be  extended  In  time  of  war.  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
(34  U.  S.  C    181). 

Act  of  March  22.  1943  (57  Stat  41)  :  Juris- 
diction of  naval  courts  extended  to  certain 
persons  outside  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war  or  national  cmer^'ency  (34  U.  S  C. 
1201). 

NoTK.— Repealed  by  section  14  (S)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  506.  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  effective 
May  31.   U<51. 

Act  of  August  29.  1916  (39  Stat    591 )  : 
Authority  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  call 
retired  enlisted   men   into  active  service   in 
time  of  war  or  when  a  national  emergency 
exists  (34  U    S    C.  433). 

In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  com- 
missioned and  warrant  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  the  retired  list  may  be  oiiUed  to 
active  duty  (14  U.  S.  C.  240,  310  (as  enacted 
by  Public  Law  207.  81st  Cong.)  ) 

Act  of  AprU  8.  1946  (60  Stat.  8€)  :  Con- 
cerning the  rate  of  pay  in  certain  circum- 
stances of  retired  officers  of  the  perinanei-t 
grade  or  rank  of  rear  admiral  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  time  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency  (34  U   S  C.  428) . 

Article  65  of  the  AGN  (40  Stat.  393),  as 
amended  by  40  Statutes  708,  43  Statutes 
108«  and  52  Statutes  1175:  Service  on  naval 
courts  martial  by  reserves,  etc.,  when  ac- 
tively serving  under  the  Navy  Department 
in  time  of  war  or  during  the  existence  of 
an  emergency  1 34  U.  S  C.  1200.  art.  65 ) . 

Note:  Repealed  by  section  14  (n)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  506,  Eighty-first  Congress,  effective 
May  31.  1951. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  June  14.  1940  (54 
Stat.  395)  :  Provisions  of  act  of  April  25,  1939 
(53  Stat.  591),  authorizing  contracts  upon 
a  cost-plus  basis  in  certain  cas*»s,  are  to  be 
applicable  to  naval  public  works  and  util- 
ities projects  in  the  Fourteenth  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  the  period  of  any  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  to  exist. 

Section  18  of  act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat. 
853):  Authorizes  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence on  naval  vessels  at  Government  ex- 
pense of  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  may  authorize  during  the  existence  of 
war  or  national  emergency  as  declared  by  the 
President  (34  U   8.  C.  474). 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1930  (46 
Stat.  ?32)  :  Authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  revoke  the  lease  of  the  floating 
drydock  and  water-front  accessories  at  the 
New  Orleans  naval  station  In  case  of  national 
emergency  decla.ed  by  the  President. 

Act  of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  4';9)  :  Author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  revoke 
the  lease  of  the  United  States  naval  destroyer 
and  submarine  base  at  Squantum,  Mass..  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President. 

Joint  resolution  of  April  11.  1898  (30  Stat. 
737) :  Permits  the  erection  of  temporary  forts 
or  fortifications  In  case  of  emergency  when. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  Imme- 
diate erection  of  any  temporary  fort  or  forti- 
fication Is  deemed  Important  and  urgent 
Without  complying  with  formalities  and  pro- 
cedures ordinarily  followed  (50  U.  S.  C.  178). 
Act  of  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat.  1109):  Au- 
thority to  close  Port  McHenry  Military  Reser- 
vation in  Maryland  In  case  of  a  national 
emergen  and  use  It  for  military  purposes 
(16  U.  S.  C.  440). 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  July  2.  1940  (54 
Stat.  7?4) :  Stispenslon  In  event  of  declared 
national  emertiency  of  provislin  that  natural 
features  of  Barro  Colorado  Island  In  Gatun 
Lake.  C.  Z..  be  left  in  their  natural  state  for 
scientific  ob.servation  and  Investigation  (48 
U.  S.  C.  1381). 

Section  4  (b)  of  act  of  July  2.  1940  (54 
Stat.  714),  a.s  amended:  Rr'gu'ir  working 
hours  of   laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
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by  the  War  Department  to  be  8  hotirs  per  day 
or  40  hours  per  week  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  with  au- 
thority in  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations governing  hours  in  excess  of  40  to 
be  compen&ai-  i  at  not  less  than  time  and 
one-half   (6  U.  6    C.  188a). 

Section  606  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat  1104):  Subsection  (Ci  authcr- 
lz«-s  the  President  to  suspend  or  amend  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  FCC  applicable  to  any 
or  all  stations  in  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  cloeiug  of  any  station  and  the  removal  of 
Its  equipment,  or  to  authorize  its  use  and 
control  by  the  Government  upon  J'ost  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  upon  prtKlamation 
by  the  President  that  there  exists  war  or  a 
threat  of  war  or  a  state  c'.  public  peril  or 
disaster  or  other  national  emergency  or  In 
orcier  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  i  47  U.  S   C.  606). 

Section  4  of  act  of  July  15.  1918  (40  Stat. 
901),  as  amended:  Makes  unlawful  without 
prior  United  States  Maritime  Commission  ap- 
proval various  actions  with  respect  u-  domes- 
tic shipping  facilities  incJiiding  its  transfer 
to  forels»n  ownership  or  rejistry,  when  the 
United  States  is  at  war  or  during  any  national 
emergency,  the  existence  ot  which  Is  deciart'd 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  (46  U.  S.  C. 
835  1. 

Merchfuit  Marine  Act  of  1936 :  During  a  na- 
tional emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  he  may  suspend  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  (requirements  ^s  to 
United  States  citizenship  of  offlct.-s  and 
crew  and  requirement  that  alien  crew  mem- 
bers be  declarants)  (46  U  S.  C.  1132  (h)  (a) 
sec.  302,  49  Stat.  1992). 

Authorizes  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
terminate  charters  of  public  vessels  when- 
ever the  President  shall  proclaim  that  the 
security  of  the  national  defense  makes  it  ad- 
visable, or  during  any  national  emergency 
declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
(46  U.  S.  C.  1202  (d)  (b)  sec.  712  (49  Stat, 
2010)  ). 

Authorizes  Maritime  Commission  to  requi- 
sition or  purchase  vessels  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident shall  proclaim  that  the  security  of  the 
national  defense  makes  it  advisable  or  dur- 
ing any  national  emergency  declared  by 
proclamation  of  the  President  (46  U.  S.  C. 
1242  (a)    (c)  sec.  902  (49  Stat.  2015)  ). 

Section  1  of  title  II  of  act  of  June  15.  1917 
(40  Stat  220)  :  Whenever  the  President  by 
proclamation  or  Executive  order  declares  a 
national  emergency  to  exist  by  reason  of 
actual  or  threatened  war.  or  disturbance  or 
threatened  disturbance  of  the  Internaiioual 
relations  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions, governing  the  anchorage  and  move- 
ment of  vessels,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
United  States  waters,  and  may  Inspect  and 
in  certain  contingmcles  take  possession  and 
control  of  such  vessels.  Within  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
delegated  similar  powers  {r>Q  U.  S.  C.  191). 

Act  of  August  4.  1949  (63  Stat.  551)  :  (a) 
The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  may  be  called  or 
continued  on  active  duty  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emers:ency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent (14  U.  S    C.  753). 

Act  of  March  4,  1917  (39  Stat.  1192 1:  In 
case  of  national  emergency  the  President 
may  suspend  provisions  of  the  8-hour  law  as 
to  cinuacts  with  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  provision  for  the  payment  of  over- 
time (40  U   S.  C.  326). 

Section  6  of  act  of  Augiut  30.  1935  (49 
Stat.  1011):  Authorizes  the  President  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  re- 
late to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor on  public  buildings  in  event  of  a 
national  emergency    (40   U.   S.  C.   276a-5). 

II    PHOVlSIONS  ENACTED  I^TER  THAN  THOSE  DEALT 
WITH    IN    PAST    I     ABO\-E 

Act  of  June  28.  1947  (61  Stat.  191  i  ;  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  refuse  to  accept 


resignations  of  enlisted  men  in  time  of  w.-ir 
or  national  emergency  ueciared  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  \  10  C   S   C.  628  ) . 

Section  13  (gi  (2i  (E)  o:  the  Surplua 
Property  Act  cf  1944.  as  amended  by  section 
2  of  the  act  of  July  30.  lt>47  (61  Stat  679'  : 
Disposition  oi  ail  surplus  airporLfc.  airpjrt 
faculties  ar.d  equipment.  dispv»ed  of  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Acx.  must  m  eeneral  be 
made  subject  to  the  ccnoiticn  that  the 
United  S"ates  shall  have  the  right  to  use, 
control  and  poss<ss  them  during  any  national 
eme.^ency  declared  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Congress  1 50  U  S  C.  App  1622  (g)  (3) 
(El.  50  U    S    C    App.  1622  (gi    (3'  ). 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  August  5.  1947  (61 
Stat  774  1  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  each  lease  nonsurplus 
property  under  iheir  control  respectively,  but, 
irresF>ective  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  i:  shall 
be  revokable  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  depart- 
ment concerned  during  a  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  (5  U.  S.  C  6266-3. 
10  U   S    C.  1270   34  U    S    C    522a )  . 

Sections  103  (ai  and  it<.  114  ibi  and  (C». 
203  (ai.  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
(61  Stat.  799,  811.  616i  Limitations  on  the 
number  of  admirals  of  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
generals  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  admirals  of 
the  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  do  not  apply  in 
time  of  wur  cr  national  emergency  declared 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  (34  U  S.  C. 
4  (a)  and  (b(,  34  U  S.  C.  62C  (b»  and  (C), 
34  U.  8.  C.  6). 

S.^ction  304  (n  )  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947  (81  Stat.  840):  The  termination  by 
this  provision  of  the  authority  to  make 
temporary  naval  appointments  under  the  act 
of  July  24.  1941  (55  Stat.  603)  shall  not  tte 
held  to  impair  the  authority  to  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  under  that  act  during  any 
future  war  or  national  emergency  (34  U.  8.  C. 
211a    (n)). 

Sections  413  (a>  and  (b),  415  (s)  and  (b) 
of  the  same  act  (61  Stat.  876):  Statutory 
limitations  on  the  number  of  naval  and 
marine  officers,  respectively,  are  removed  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergeticy  declared 
after  the  effectlvr  date  of  this  act.  and  such 
designations  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency may  be  made  down  to  the  rank  of 
captain  or  colonel,  respectively  (34  U  S.  C. 
211d  (a)  and  (b).  34  U.  S.  C."623b  (a  and 
(bi  ) . 

Section  424  of  the  same  act  (61  Stat  879) : 
The  statutory  limitation  on  the  number  of 
temporary  commissions  which  the  President 
may  Issue  In  the  Navy  Medical  Corps  do  not 
apply  in  time  of  war  or  (slo  declared  na- 
tional emergency  (34  U.  S.  C.  21). 

Section  430  of  the  same  act  (61  Stat  881)  : 
The  statutory  limitation  on  the  number  of 
retired  admirals  who  may  be  serving  on 
active  duty  does  not  apply  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  after  the  date 
cf  approval  of  this  act  (34  U.  S.  C    211e). 

Sections  503  (a).  504  (b),  and  515  (b)  of 
the  same  act  (61  Stat.  885.  887,  907):  The 
statutory  limitation  on  the  number  of  Army 
officers  above  the  grade  of  major  general  ap- 
plies imtll  a  national  emergency  is  declared 
[after  Julv  1.  1948]  (10  U  S  C.'506a  (a).  10 
U.  S.  C.  Soisb  (b).  10  U.  S  C  506d  (b»). 

Section  514  (f)  of  the  same  act  (61  Stat. 
906)  :  The  operation  of  any  statutory  provi- 
sions prescribing  mandatory  retirement  or 
separation  of  Regular  Army  officers  may  be 
suspended  by  the  President  in  time  of  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress  and  in  time  of  war  ( 10  U.  S.  C. 
94Ia  (f ) ). 

Section  515  (e)  of  the  same  act  (61  Stat. 
907):  The  President  is  authorized  to  Issue 
temporary  commissions  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  continue  during  the  emer- 
gency or  war  in  which  the  appointment  was 
made  and  for  6  months  thereafter.  In  time  of 
emergency  declared  by  the  President,  or  by 
the  Congress,  and  in  time  of  war  (10  U  S.  C. 
506d  ( e ) ) . 
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Joint  resolution  of  AxigMst  8.  1M7  (61  Stat. 
•21 ) :  Tbc  Board  of  Oorernon  of  tbe  Federal 
H*mt  II  DjifM  ahall  not  ezerdae  consumer 
crwUt  controU  pursuant  to  Bxecutlr*  Order 
8M9  except  during  the  time  of  war  beginning 
after  tb»  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  any  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  )olnt  re«oluUon   (12  U.  S.  C    248  noteK 

Section  a  (c»  (1)  and  (e)  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (63  Sut. 
21 1 .  Section  3  (»)  of  the  Central  Intelll- 
grence  Aeencr  Act  of  1949.  Public  Law  110. 
Eighty-first  Congress:  Purchases  and  con- 
tracts for  supplies  and  services  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Nayy.  the  Dep)artment  of  the  Air  F\wce. 
the  United  States  Coast  Otiard.  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  need  not  b* 
made  by  advertising  if  determined  to  be 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  d\irlng  the 
period  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Congress  (41  U.  S.  C. 
151  (C)   (1)  and  (e) )   (50  U   S.  C.  403ci. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  February  28.  1948. 
unending  section  ''lO  (k>  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (62  Stat. 
44 »  :  Any  commissioned  officer  of  a  profes- 
sional category  of  the  regular  corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Serrlce  miy  be  recommended 
to  the  President  for  promotion  to  any  high- 
er grade  In  that  category,  whether  or  not  a 
vacancy  exlsU  in  that  grade,  in  time  of  war, 
^or  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  (42  U  S.  C.  211  (k)  ). 

Section  10  (b>  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  Commission  Oflicers'  Act  of  1948  (62 
Stat.  299):  The  President  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  statutory  provisions  relat- 
ing to  promotion  of  olDcers  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Surv?y  in  time  of  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress, 
and  In  time  of  war  (33  U.  S    C.  8531   (b»). 

The  act  of  June  19.  1948.  amending  para- 
graph 5  of  section  3A  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  May  29.  1930  (62  Stat.  504)  : 
^  Any  Member  of  Congress  who.  during  any 
war  or  time  of  national  emergency  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  declared  by  the 
Con^^ress.  leaves  his  ofBce  to  enter  the  Armed 
Foroes,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision. 
be  deemed  to  continue  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress during  such  military  service  ( 5  U.  S  C. 
0B3-1    (5)  ). 

Section  6  of  tbe  act  of  June  28.  1948  (62 
Btat.  1065)  :  The  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
any  lands,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  which  are  conveyed  under  section  5 
of  this  act  (authorizing  the  Defense  Homes 
Corporation  to  convey  certain  real  estate  in 
the  DK'=trict  of  Columbia  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity), shall  revert  to  the  United  States  upon 
a  written  finding  made  by  the  President 
prior  to  July  1.  1963.  that  the  property  is 
needed  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  a  national  defense  emergency  (42 
U.  S.  C.  1575.  note). 

Sectioa  It  of  the  act  of  July  2.  1948  (62 
Stat  1230)  ;  The  Secreury  of  the  Army  U  au- 
tborized  to  convey  a  certain  part  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island.  FTa..  to  Okaloosa  County.  Pla.. 
for  recreational  purposes,  subject  to  a  condi- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to 
talie  over  that  property  in  his  discretion  for 
such  uj?e  a.^d  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
emergency  shall  require  (not  codified). 

Section  507  (b)  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  893):  The  President 
may  euspt-nd  the  operation  of  any  provision 
of  law  pertaining  to  promotion  in  time  of 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  by 
the  C  ngress  and  in  time  of  war  (10  U  S  C. 
55»a   ( b ) ) . 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  May  38.  1948  (62 
Stat  276)  :  Personnel  whose  transportation 
the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  military  depart- 
ments may  assure  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  of  this  act  include  during  ai>y  pe- 
riod of  war  or  national  emereency  declared 
by  tbe  Congreas  or  the  President,  personnel 


working  with  private  plants  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  material  for  those  depart- 
ments (5  U.  S.  C.  189c.  6  U.  8.  C.  415d.  • 
U.  S.  C.  «26n). 

Section  302  (c)  (1)  and  (e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  Public  Law  No.  152.  Eighty-first 
Congress: 

Pui'chases  and  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services  may  l>e  negotiated  by  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies  with- 
out the  advertising  required  by  section  303 
of  this  act  if  determined  to  be  necessary  In 
the  public  interest  during  the  period  of  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Congress  (41  U.  S.  C.  262  (c)  ). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may  order  any 
retired  Coast  Guard  commissioned  officer 
or  warrant  officer  to  active  duty  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  Enlisted  men 
mav  be  so  ordered  bv  the  Commandant  of 
the'  Coast  Guard  ( 14  U  S.  C  240,  310,  359 
(Public  Law   No.   207.  81st  Cong.)). 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, an  enlisted  man  may  be  detained  In 
the  Coast  Guard  beyond  the  term  of  his  en- 
listment during  a  perkxi  of  war  or  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
and.  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war  or  the  termination  of  the 
emergency  (14  U.  S.  C.  367  (a)  (4)  (Public 
Law  No.  207.  Slst  Cong  ).) 

Any  law  removing  for  the  duration  of  a 
war  or  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President  any  restriction  contained  in 
any  then-existing  law  as  applied  to  the 
Navy,  shall,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent,  remove  such  restrictions  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Coast  Guard  (14  U.  S.  C.  652 
(Public  Law  No.  207.  81st  Cong.) 

Any  men.ber  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
may  be  ordered  to  active  duty.  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  exist,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or 
until  the  termination  of  the  emergency  as 
declared  by  the  President,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued on  such  active  duty  for  such  duration 
and  6  months  thereafter,  notwithstanding 
that  the  term  of  appointment  or  enlistment 
may  have  expired  (14  U.  S.  C.  752.  753  (a) 
(Public  Law  No.  207.  Slst  Cong  ).). 

The  si'm  of  $150  for  the  purchase  of  uni- 
forms, in  addition  to  the  normal  uniform 
allowance,  may  be  paid  to  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve officers  upon  first  reporting  for  active 
duty.  In  times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve may  be  issued  articles  additional  to  the 
normal  Reserve  issue,  upon  first  reporting 
for  active  duty  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  (14  U.  S.  C.  759  (Public  Law 
207.  81st  Cong  ) ). 

Section  8  of  the  same  act  (Public  Law 
307.  81st  Cong  ) .  amending  section  7  of  the 
act  of  July  1.  1918  (40  Slat.  717)  :  Any  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer  en  the  retired 
list  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  may  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  during  the  existence 
of  war  or  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
b\  the  President  to  exist,  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  promotion  on  the  retired  list  as 
If  such  services  had  been  rendered  continu- 
ously on  the  active  list. 

Section  402  (a)  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion ..ct  of  1949.  Public  Law  351.  Elghty-flist 
Congress:  For  the  purposes  of  disability  re- 
tirement in  the  uniformed  ervices.  any  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty  during  the 
serviceman's  active  services  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emer<3?ncy  shall  be  considered  U)  be 
the  proximate  result  of  the  performance  of 
active  duty  (37  U  8.  C   272  (a)). 

Section  3  fb)  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
March  7.  1947.  (61  Stat  10)  as  amended  by 
the  Joint  resolution  of  July  1,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1212) : 

The  Maritime  Commission  (now  suc« 
ceeded  by  the  Maritime  Board  and  the  Mari- 
time AdmlnlsiraUuii.  Reorganl/.ation  Plan 
No.  21  of  1950)  may  terminate  any  arrange- 


ment Into  which  It  has  entered,  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  regarding  ocean  transjMirta- 
tlon  service  to  Alaska,  whenever  the  President 
shall  proclaim  that  the  security  of  the  na- 
tional defense  makes  it  advisable,  or  during 
any  national  emergency  declared  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President  (46  U.  8.  C.  866, 
note ) . 

Article  71  (b)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  act  of  May  5.  1950  (not  in 
effect  until  May  31.  1951  (sec.  5  of  the  act) )  : 
The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  commute  a  court-martial 
sentence  of  dlsml-ssal  of  an  officer,  to  reduc- 
tion to  any  enlisted  grade  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergencv  (50  U.  S.  C.  658 ». 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1950.  Public 
Law  593.  Eighty-first  Congress:  The  convey- 
ance of  8  specified  part  of  Camp  Joseph  T. 
Robinson.  Ark.,  to  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
shall  contain  the  provision  that  the  United 
Stales  shall  have  the  right  of  reentry  upon 
and  use  of  that  property,  whenever  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  declare  a 
stale  of  war  or  other  national  emergency,  or 
the  President  declares  a  state  of  emergency 
to  exist. 

Section  1206  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  September  7. 
1950,  Public  Law  763.  Elghty-firsl  Congress: 
The  Secretary  of  Commerc?  Is  authorized  to 
provide  war-risk  Insurance  to  appropriate 
persons  during  any  time  the  United  States 
Is  at  war  or  during  any  period  of  emergency 
declared  to  exist  by  the  President  (46  U.  S.  C. 
1286). 

Section  4  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  National  De- 
fense  Facilities  Act  of  1950.  Public  Law  783. 
Eighty-first  Congress:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  not  permit  property,  acquired  un- 
der this  act  and  permitted  by  him  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act  to  be  used  by  persons  or 
orRanizatlons,  to  be  used  In  any  way  which 
will  interfere  with  their  use  for  the  admin- 
istration and  training  of  Reserve  componenta 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  by  other  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  use  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
same  requirement  shall  apply  to  facilities 
acquired  or  improved  by  any  State  with 
funds  contributed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  accordance  with  section  3  (b)  or  (c) 
of  the  act  (50  U.  S.  C.  783). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  LUCAo.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  im- 
portant article  entitled  "The  Rcsenberg 
Inquiry,"  written  by  Jcseph  and  Stewart 
Al.sop  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  yesterday.  The  sub- 
heading of  the  article  is  "The  Alsops 
show  how  Red'  cry  can  serve  to  black- 
mail Senators." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th£  Roscmberc  iNQuniT— Thi  AL.SOPS  Show 
How   Red   Cbt   Can   SravE  To  Blackmail 

SENATOas 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington  —Although  the  Senate  Armed 
Services   Committee   has    now    unanimously 
cleared    Mrs.    Anna    M.    Rosenberg    of    the 
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charge  of  being  a  Communist,  the  Incident 
should  not  end  there.  TTie  Rosenberg  case 
means,  in  fact,  that  a  new  sort  of  American 
underworld  has  now  gained  the  power  to 
trouble  the  policy  and  impede  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
.Something  ought  to  be  done  about  It.  as  any 
honorable  American  who  reads  the  whole 
story  Will  heartily  agree. 

To  begin  the  story  at  the  beginning.  Anna 
Rosenberg,  the  victim  of  the  charge  of  com- 
munism. Is  a  splendid  proof  of  the  occa- 
sional truth  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
American   dream. 

A  self-made  woman,  foreign-born.  Anna 
Rosenberg  has  made  for  herself  such  a  posi- 
tion that  great  corporations  pay  great  sums 
for  her  advice,  and  leaders  of  Am(»rica  are 
proud  to  be  her  friends.  One  of  these  friends. 
Secretary  of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall, 
asked  her  tj  serve  as  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  manpower  problems.  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  sacrificed  a  staggering  Income  in 
order  to  accept,  simply  because  she  feels 
passionate  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the 
adopted  country  that  has  done  so  much 
for  her. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  woman,  then, 
was  sent  by  Secretary  Marshall  some  weeks 
ago  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. At  this  moment,  when  the  appoint- 
ment became  known,  subsequent  testimony 
indicates  that  a  meeting  took  place  In  Wash- 
ington l)etween  the  professional  anti-Semite 
and  tinpot  amateur  Fascist,  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  and  a  certain  friend  of  Smith's.  Ben- 
jamin   Freedman 

Freedman  describee  himself  as  an  excom- 
municated Jew.  His  character  may  be  best 
gaged  by  a  suit  for  criminal  libel  which  he 
rather  inexplicably  brought,  p  little  while 
ago.  against  Bernard  M  Baruch.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  of  International  Business  Machines, 
and  other  well  km  wu  men  Before  the  as- 
tounded magistrate  threw  out  his  suit, 
Freedman  had  publicly,  if  somewha*  irrele- 
vantly, charged  the  prominent  New  York 
Jurist,  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Judge  Joseph  Proskauer.  with  conspiring 
with  Cardinal  Spellman  to  exclude  him  from 
the  Catholic  Church. 

At  their  Washington  meeting,  Freedman 
and  Gerald  L  K  Smith  discussed  ilrs.  Rosen- 
berg's nomination  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Evidently  spurred  on  by  Smith, 
Freedman  then  sought  out  the  New  York 
lawyer.  Hallomb  Richardson,  who  ha."!  served 
as  counsel  for  another  tinpot  amateur 
Paacist,  Joe  McWllliams.  Richardson.  In 
turn,  put  Freedman  In  touch  with  another 
character  called  Ralph  De  Sola. 

De  Sola  Is  a  former  Communist  living  on 
the  dim  fringes  of  the  public  relations  busi- 
ness His  last  Job  was  with  an  organization 
called  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Pntrlotlc  and  Religious  Music.  Some  in- 
direct light  is  perhaps  cast  on  De  Sola  by  a 
suit  his  former  employer,  the  society,  brought 
against  the  Metropollun  Opera  Co  .  the  Texas 
Oil  Co.,  and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
In  the  course  of  this  suit,  the  society  charged 
the  defendants  with  Communl'it  leanings,  be- 
cause they  were  implicated  in  a  broadcast  of 
Giuseppe  Verdi's  opera.  Don  Carlo. 

At  Preedmans  behest.  De  Sola  prepared  an 
affidavit  stating  that  he  and  his  former  wife 
had  sat  next  tj  Mrs.  Rosenberg  at  a  meeting 
v)f  the  John  Reed  Club  in  the  late  1930'8.  and 
that  fellow  Communists  had  then  told  him 
she  was  a  party  member.  A  little  later, 
Freedman  handed  over  this  affidavit  and  some 
other  similar  material  to  representatives  of 
Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  the  news 
commentator.  Fulton  Lewl.<?.  Jr.  Freedman 
has  testified  that  he  did  not  know  these  men. 
but  that  their  reliability  was  guaranteed  to 
hini  before  they  called  for  the  pmpers  by 
Gerald  L    K    Smith. 

Siimpwhiit  later.  PreedmRii  returned  to 
Washl!it<t(.n.  went  to  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentatue  Juhn  Kan.iin.  and  there  prepared 
a  circular  letter  to*the  members  of  the  Sen- 


ate Armed  Services  Committee,  repeatlr.e  De 
Sola's  and  other  charges.  Thus  the  cry  of 
"Communist"  was  raised.  Although  Freed- 
man was  utterly  unknown  to  them  at  that 
time,  the  committee  held  up  Mr?  Rosen- 
berg's confirmation  and  began  hearings, 

A  typical  sample  of  the  testimony  against 
Mrs,  Rosenberg  was  De  Sola's  claim  that  his 
former  wife  and  a  certain  James  Magraw, 
another  public  relations  man,  would  fully 
corroborate  his  charge.  When  called  to  the 
stand.  iKith  Magraw  and  the  ex-Mrs  De  S<:'la 
denounced  De  Sola  as  totally  undep>endable. 
and  described  his  story  about  Mrs.  Rosenberg 
as  the  purest  fabrication.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  attack  on  Mrs  Rosenberg  was 
such,  in  fact,  as  to  lead  the  extreme-conserv- 
ative Republican.  Senator  Hasht  Cain,  of 
Washington,  to  talk  about  perjury  indict- 
ments 

All  this  may  seem  very  comical.  But  in 
the  first  place  some  names  that  crop  up  in 
this  extraordinary  history  belong  to  men 
whom  many  Americans  regard  as  paladins  of 
the  free  society.  And  in  the  second  place 
this  .  qualid  business  has  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tai  t  nen  in  Washington  at  a  moment  of  dire 
national  peril.  Tl^  Senators  were  frankly 
afraid  to  let  the  matter  drop,  because  of  the 
power  that  the  cry  of  "Communist  "  now  has. 
The  lesson  is  simple.  Just  l)ecause  we  caught 
a  glinipse  of  the  Communist  lower  depths 
in  the  Hiss  case,  we  really  need  not  yield  to 
blackmail  by  the  lower  depths  of  the  other 
end  of  tbe  political  spectrtim. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR'S 

OF 

HON.  EDV/ARD  J.  THYE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Monday.  December  18  degislatiie  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr  Piesident.  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  yesterday,  December  17.  an  article  re- 
garding the  St,  Lawrence  seaway,  writ- 
ten by  Francis  P.  Douglas.  I  have  read 
the  article  twice,  because  it  contains 
much  good,  sound  information  rrlative 
to  the  St,  Lawrence  .seaway,  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  in  order  that  others  may 
read  it.  because  we  need  to  take  actiOii 
relative  to  the  Si,  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect in  the  new  Congre^^s  which  convenes 
in  January. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Lawrfnce  Seawat — Spons(  as  or  Peren- 
nial PROJECT  Believe  It  May  Be  Approved 
AS  Stlp  TOWARD  Defense 

(By  Francis  P   Douglas) 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  first  considered 
by  Congress  55  years  ago.  will  be  before  Con- 
gress again  in  the  coming  session  and  veteran 
supporters  believe  it  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  ever  before. 

The  reason  is  twofold:  Dwindling  Iron  ore 
reserves  In  the  Mesabl  Raujje  al  the  head  of 
Lalce  Superior.  Steadily  mounting  dangers 
from  Communist  Imperialism,  to  use  Presi- 
dent  Truman's   term. 

American  steel  producers  e\en  now  are  im- 
porting iron  ores  from  abroad — 7,400,000  tons 
last  year.  They  are  developing  sources  In 
Venezuela  and  even  across  the  Atlaiuic  in 
Liberia.     Those  sources  mean  many  perilous 


sea  miles  In  case  of  attack  by  a  nation  witlx 
submarines. 

The  fclg  source  of  the  future  Is  expected  to 
be  Labrador  Canadian  ore  would  t>e  loMled 
In  vessels  ai  Seven  Islands,  near  tbe  moutb 
of  the  St  Lawrence  River.  Witli  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  com.pleted.  the  ships  from  S^ven 
Islands  could  deliver  the  ore  to  the  porta  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Alternatively  the  ore  would  go  by  ship  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  But  acoorcUnc 
to  the  National  Security  Resource*  Board, 
with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  would  be- 
come immediately  imperative  to  start  con- 
struction of  a  route  which  would  avoid  tbat 
1.400-mile  sea  haul. 

Without  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  com- 
pleted, the  most  practical  route  in  event  of 
war.  according  to  the  NSRB.  would  be  by 
water  to  Montreal,  by  the  Canadian  railway 
to  Kingston,  on  the  Canadian  ude  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  tlieuce  tbrough  the  lakes. 

This  development  would  Involve  the  con- 
struction of  unloaders  at  Montreal  and  of 
dock  faculties  for  loading  lake  boats  at 
Kingston.  Even  with  wartime  priorities  the 
Job  would  require  18  months  or  more. 

A  seaway  reachmg  2,300  mUes  from  the 
ocean  to  Duluth  seems  a  stupendous  task. 
But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  project  is 
how  much  has  been  done  gradually  in  past 
yearr.  The  main  problem  now  is  the  ixJt- 
tleneck  represented  by  the  114-mile  stretcli 
from  Ogdensburg.  N  Y  .  to  Montreal.  Prom 
M'"ntreal  to  the  sea  there  is  a  waterway  32JS 
feet  de^p. 

DOITBLE-BARKEtED    PROJECT 

One  cf  the  Icng-time  supporters  of  the 
project.  Representative  Dingfu  ,  Democrat,  of 
Mich'.gan.  said  he  will  prerent  attain  to  the 
Kishty-second  Congress  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  carrjlng  out  the  project.  He  intro- 
duced one  of  several  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  present  Congress. 

The  present  crisis  in  Korea  makes  th»  need 
of  the  seaway  more  apparent  than  ever,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  DiNGEU,. 

"I  think  there's  a  good  chance  of  It  going 
through,  but  its  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
work.  "  Mr,  Dinceix  said.  "The  center  of  the 
problem  1.^.  the  nece.«.-«lty  ot  defense  and  the 
decline  In  the  iron  ore  at  the  head  of  the 
Lakes. 

"Unless  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  de- 
veloped and  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  iron  ore 
to  feed  the  maw  of  the  steel  mlll.«.  some  of 
th"^  Great  Lakes  cities  are  going  to  l>ecome 
ghcst  tfwns," 

Reprerentatlve  Dovdero,  Republican,  of 
MlchlgRii.  who  Introduced  a  similar  rrsolu- 
tlon  in  th»  Elehty-ftrst  Congress,  also  said 
he  would  present  his  measure  attain.  Pros- 
pects of  lu  adoption  are  brighter  than  before, 
he  said. 

Tiie  project,  of  courfce.  Is  a  double-barreled 
one  of  water  transportation  and  hydrocle<trlc 
{  )ver.  The  Army  engineers  ha\e  estimated 
the  whole  Job  would  involve  an  outlay  of 
•803.000,000  on  the  basis  of  1948  cost*;  it 
would  be  more  now.  The  navipatlon  facili- 
ties wou'd  cost  »429,000,000  and  the  power 
plants  $374,000,000.  The  Ur^ited  States  share 
of  the  Ujtal  would  be  t573.OOC.000.  the  Cana- 
dian share  $'230,000,000. 

The  power  project  would  be  near  Masiena, 
N.  Y  .  in  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  wnuld  be  the  .«iecond 
largest  single-dam  power  project  in  the 
W'  rid,  exceeded  in  size  only  by  Grand  Coulee 
Dam-  It  would  produce  almost  l.'^.OOO. 000.000 
Icilwatt -hours  of  electricity  a  year. 

The  power  would  be  distributed  through 
New  York  and  New  England  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Maine,  lu  northern  New  Jersey  and 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  emergency, 
power  could  be  transmitted  to  Washington 
and  Chicago 

The  Security  Resources  Board  s^id  this 
about  the  importance  of  the  seaway  and 
power   project   to  natiunal  security 

"It  is  needed  to  assure  a  hlgii-grade.  rap- 
idly expansible  iron  ore  supply  from  nearty 
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foreign  sourcea — ore  which  In  «n  emergency 
could  be  moved  to  exlsUng  consuming  cen- 
ters over  route*  Inside  the  continent  It  Is 
needed  to  supply  subatAntlal  additional 
quantttes  of  electric  power  and  to  augment 
the  capacity  and  flexibility  of  our  tranajxsrta- 
tlon  system." 

Much  has  been  written  and  figures  given 
without  end  on  the  ore  situation  in  Minne- 
»oU.     The  NSRB  report  summarizes  11  thU 

way: 

sKcrmrrr  phoblxm 

"In  recent  years  the  Lake  Superior  region 
has  supplied  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
total  Iron-ore  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Since  the  beginning  of  1940  we  have 
shipped  from  the  LA*e  Superior  region  a  total 
of  770.000.000  tons  of  ore  Of  this  total 
nearly  600.000 .<X)0  tons  came  from  open- pit 
mining  operations,  an  amount  which,  by 
common  agreement.  Is  about  equivalent  to 
the  entire  remaining  reserves  of  direct  ship- 
ping and  easily  treated  open-pit  ores  •  •  • 
Twenty  years  from  now  production  cannot 
be  treii  half  as  large  as  at  present. 

"Steady  production  of  ore  from  year  to 
jfx  over  the  remaining  life  of  the  Lake 
Superior  reserves  cannot,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained •  •  •  Furthermore,  as  each  year 
passes,  the  remaining  reserves  become  more 
dllBcuU  to  mine  •  •  •  The  rate  and 
extent  to  which  the  country  grows  less  and 
less  able  to  supply  Its  needs  from  domestic 
sources  and  thus  becomes  more  and  more 
dependent  on  foreign  ores  becomes  a  grave 
security   problem  '" 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman  told  a 
House  committee  last  spring  that  the  high- 
grade  Iron  ore  now  being  developed  along  the 
Quebec-Labrador    border    amounts    to    400.- 

000.000  tons. 

The  ore  is  held  by  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of 
Canada.  Its  president  Is  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, president  of  the  M  A  Hanna  Co.  of 
Cleveland  Associated  with  the  Canadian 
Interests  and  the  Hanna  company  In  the 
project  are  the  Armco.  National.  Republic. 
and  Wheeling  Steel  Corps.,  and  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  T\jbe  Co. 

Mr  Hutcphrey  announced  last  month  the 
completion  of  a  »200,000,000  financing  pro- 
gram and  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the 
building  of  a  260-mlle  railroad  from  the  ore 
deposits  to  the  port  of  Seven  Islands.  The 
on,  to  become  available  In  1955.  will  move 
to  American  furnaces  In  the  Youngstown 
and  Pittsburgh  areas  by  boat  and  rail  via 
Montreal,  with  some  to  be  shipped  via  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  the  de- 
livered prices  will  compare  favorably  with 
tlMM  for  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

MtrCH   DXEOCINC   XXQUOtKO 

How  much  already  has  been  accomplished 
toward  the  goal  of  a  27-foot  seaway  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  there  is  at  least  a  25-foot 
channel  all  the  way  from  Duluth  to  Ogdens- 
burg 

In  the  channel  between  Lakes  Superior  and 
Hu-Dn  the  MacArthur  lock  was  opened  at 
Seult  Ste  Marie  in  July  1943.  It  Is  800 
feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of 
31  feet  There  Is  dredging  to  be  done  In 
the  et  Marys  River  and  also  In  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac,  which  connects  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  to  Increase  It  to  27  feet. 

In  the  Detroit  area  dredging  must  be  done 
to  deepen  the  channel  through  the  St  Clair 
River.  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River, 
•  distance  of  88  miles. 

Connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  Is 
Canada's  WeUai;d  Canal  of  28  miles  It  has 
a  d;pth  of  25  feet  although  the  locks,  800  by 
80  feet,  provide  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

The  St  Lawrence  begins  at  the  outlet  to 
Lake  Ontario.  A  Federal  project  already 
adopted  by  Congress  provides  for  deepening 
the  river  to  27  feet  for  the  68  miles  to  Og- 
densburg  This  Is  the  Thousand  Island* 
section  of  the  river. 

The  next  •  trctch  Is  the  46-mlle  Interna- 
tional Rapidf  rc'tiun  from  Ojdensburg  to  St. 


Regis  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  and 
Cornwall  on  the  Canadian  side  Canada  built 
•  canal  around  the  rap.ds  In  18i»0.  but  It  Is 
only  14  feet  deep  and  the  locks  are  small. 
This  would  be  kept,  but  the  United  States 
would  build  a  new  channel  with  three  locks 
800  by  30  feet  and  30  feet  deep. 

Finally  there  is  the  68-mlle  stretch  from 
St  Regis  to  Montreal,  entirely  within  Canada. 
Navigation  now  is  through  side  canals  with 
locks  only  14  feet  deep  Five  new  locks  would 
be  built  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  In 
the  International  Rapids  section. 

The  p'oject  was  approved  by  the  Hcuse 
Rivers  a:.d  Harbors  Committee  In  1941.  Just 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  It  never  came  to  a 
vote  In  the  House. 

Since  then  a  new  feature  has  been  added 
to  make  the  whole  subject  more  attractive — 
the  seaway  Is  planned  as  self-llquldatlng. 
The  power  development  would  pay  for  itself 
through  the  sale  of  electricity. 

In  the  case  of  th"  seaway,  lolls  would  be 
charged;  and  Commerce  Department  exoorts 
estimated  potential  trafDc  at  between  fifty- 
seven  and  eighty-four  million  tons  of  cargo 
a  year  with  revenues  between  $36,000,000  and 
$49,000,000.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer 
estimated  th.it  with  Interest  charges  at  2'i 
percent  the  protect  could  be  paid  In  53 
years  at  919.000.000  a  year.  Again  this  Is  on 
the  basis  of  1948  costs. 


TTie  St.  Lawrence  Seav/ay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.AIKEN 

OF    VEB.MONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the,Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
pertaining  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
entitled  'Should  Delay  No  More."  which 
appeared  in  the  Suburban  List.  'ihe 
Suburban  List  is  a  weeicly  newspaper 
published  at  Essex  Junction,  Vt.  Its 
editor  is  Milo  C.  Reynolds,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  very  courageous  member  of 
the  Vermont  Public  Service  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  Dei  at  No  More 

The  need  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent 

The  other  day  Stanley  Woodward,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Canada,  stated  his 
Government  recognizes  the  urgency  of  this 
project  and  plans  to  press  for  Its  adoption  by 
Congress  in  1951.  Canada  also  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
project. 

It  Is  not  only  needed  as  an  economical  sea 
route  Into  the  heart  of  the  continent  but 
also  to  give  lower  costs  and  more  abundant 
power  for  industrial  development. 

Certain  Interests  have  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  this  project  for  many  jears.  Their 
line  of  talk  has  usually  been  that  It  will 
come  some  day,  but  not  now.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  more  electric  energy  was 
needed.  It  Is  now. 

Some  of  the  opponents  take  the  position 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  hurt 
their  business.  Those  Interests  have  got  to 
recognize  that  projects  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  good  cannot  be  held  In  abeyance  In 
order  to  protect  present  concerns. 


What  bvtslness  and  Industry  have  got  to  do 
Is  to  grow  up  with  the  times,  meet  new  con- 
ditions and  adjust  their  policies  to  the  needs 
of  the  public. 

What  a  great  cry  went  up  when  typesetting 
machines  were  Introduced.  It  was  said  that 
thousands  of  printers  would  be  put  out  of 
Jobs.    Just  the  contrary  has  resulted. 

The  typesetting  machines  have  so  ad- 
vanced printing  that  thousands  more 
printers  are  employed  today  than  were  ever 
thought  of  during  the  old  times  of  hand-set 
composition. 

That  same  prlnchile  must  apply  to  im- 
proved conditions  and  the  development  of 
resources  for  the  public  good  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Projects  like  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  can- 
not be  held  back  In  order  to  protect  concerns 
which  will  not  grow  up  with  the  country's 
progress. 

Doing  things  today  the  way  grandfather 
did  is  entirely  out  of  the  picture. 


Let'$  Make  It  Clear  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<-iF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  18.  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
tragic  the  number  of  our  boys,  classified 
as  green  troops,  who  had  to  lose  their 
lives  in  Korea  because  they  lacked  the 
fundamentals  of  real  military  training. 

Philip  Saginario.  of  my  home  city  of 
Patcrson,  was  the  first  lad  from  my  dis- 
trict to  be  returned  home  a  casualty  from 
Korea.  He  had  been  working  as  a  clerk 
in  an  office  in  Tokyo  when  he  was  given 
a  gun  and  rushed  to  Korea  for  immediate 
action.  As  I  viewed  his  right  arm,  shat- 
tered beyond  repair,  he  said: 

Congressman,  I  never  had  any  combat 
training  and  I  was  determined  that  If  my 
capture  appeared  Imminent.  I  was  going  to 
blow  my  brains  out  with  my  own  gun.  I 
had  in  mind,  of  course,  what  our  fanatical 
foe  had  done  to  so  many  of  our  GIs  and 
southern  Koreans  who  believed  In  liberty. 

This  lad  of  18  was  graduated  from 
Eastside  High  School  18  months  ago. 

I  have  beiore  me  a  recent  issue  of  a 
Camden,  N.  J.,  newspaper  with  a  Korean 
casualty  list.  There  is  Pfc  William  L. 
Clifton,  19,  who  enlisted  last  March  and 
joined  the  First  Cavalry  Division  in 
Korea  in  August.  There  is  Pvt.  Elwood 
H  Graham.  17.  who  enlisted  last  May 
15,  later  joining  the  same  division. 
There  is  Pvt.  Raymond  W.  Hamilton.  18. 
who  left  junior  high  school  last  April 
to  go  overseas  and  become  a  member  of 
the  First  Cavalry  Division.  There  is  Pfc 
John  McKeown.  21,  who  enlisted  last 
April,  going  to  Japan  in  September  and 
soon  thereafter  joining  the  First  Cavalry 
Division  in  Korea. 

It  was  on  June  1,  1945.  that  I  first  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  necessity  of 
some  sound,  sane,  democratic  form  of 
universal  military  training  for  our  Amer- 
ican youth,  a  system  which  could  be  in- 
tegrated with  schooling  and  training  for 
later  use  in  Civilian  life.  I  recall  the 
day  I  made  my  remarks  I  held  in  my 
hand  a  clipping  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  referring  to  the  program  of  the 
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Sortet  Union,  then  trriinin?  millions  of 
ItBjrmith.  15  and  16  years  of  age,  in  com- 
bat training. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  following  edi- 
torial captiont'd  "Let  s  make  it  ck-ar  lo 
youth"  in  today  s  edition  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger: 

Lrr  s  Makf  It  CtrAa  to  Yoith 

It  Is  admittedly  difficult  to  foresee  all  the 
facets  of  the  military  manpower  problem, 
but  we  should  not  defer  too  long  a  decision 
bearing  upon  youths  futiire  in  tbe  emer- 
gency. 

The  draft  age  now  begins  at  19.  but  there 
is  much  talk  of  lowering  It  to  18.  This 
would  mean  that  high-school  students  could 
expect  to  enter  the  armed  services  Immedi- 
ately upon  graduation. 

If  that  action  is  necessary,  then  the  drafted 
youths  should  be  offered  more  than  merely 
mlUtary  training.  Occup-tlonal  and  profes- 
sional training  should  be  open  to  such  vouths 
as  can  qualify.  We  should  not  make  the 
costly  mistake  of  unnecessarily  stunting  the 
development  of  a  whole  generation 

U  fighting  on  a  world  scale  breaks  cut.  the 
youngsters  will  have  to  be  denied  such  edu- 
cational opportunities.  But  as  long  as  we 
are  merely  In  the  preparedn.  ,.-^  s:  .e,  we 
should  not  allow  recruumei  i  acprive 
youth  of  all  educational  opportunity. 

IX  we  are  to  protect  the  fuiur^  of  our  coun- 
try, we  should  deviae  our  recruitment  and 
mAopower  pt:.llcles  to  do  a  minimum  of  harm 
to  the  training  of  youth  for  Us  peacetime 
future.  Above  all.  we  should  strive  to  mini- 
mize youth's  unrest  and  bewilaerment  by 
adopting  a  clear-cut  policy  and  making  Its 
essential*  speedily  known  and  clearly  under- 
stood. 


For  the  Common  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  liAXTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  deyislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27  > .  1950 

Mr  OCONOR  Mr  President.  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea  and  the  con- 
tempt towards  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  evidenced  by  the  Communist  terms 
for  peace  in  Korea,  ci\n  leave  no  ques- 
tion in  the  mmd  of  anyone  concerning 
commum.sms  inU'nt:ons  towards  the 
world  The  only  an.swor  to  .such  an 
attitude  is  force,  and  militarj'  force  to- 
day, as  always,  must  be  based  on  a  back- 
ground of  trained  fighting  men. 

For  this  lesison  I  beheve  it  very  timely 
to  recall  the  report  to  the  Nation  by 
Secretary  of  Defen.<:e  Marshall,  made  as 
he  relinquished  the  OlHce  of  Chief  of 
Staff  rn  September  1.  1945,  entitled  'Tor 
the  Common  Defense." 

It  include<i  a  powerful  appeal  for  uni- 
versal military  training,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  which  I  am  in  hearty  agreement. 

I  ask  una:umou.s  con.sent  that  relevant 
pnrtion.s  of  General  Marshall's  report  be 
printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tlic  FltcoKD.  as  follows; 
For  the  Common  Defense 

To  fulfill  Its  responsibility  for  protecting 
this  Nation  against  foreign  enemies,  the 
Army  must  project  Its  planning  beyond  the 
Immediate  future.     In  this  connection  I  feel 


that  I  have  a  duty,  a  responsibility,  to  pre- 
Bcr.t  publicly  at  this  time  my  conc«>pt!on. 
fr>>m  a  military  point  of  view,  of  what  is 
required  to  prevent  another  International 
catastrophe. 

For  years  men  have  been  concerned  with 
Individual  security.  Modern  nations  have 
clvcn  considerable  study  and  efTcrt  to  the 
estHbilbhment  ol  social-security  systems  lor 
those  unable  or  unwise  enough  to  provide 
for  themselveF  But  effective  Insurance 
acalnst  the  disasterF  which  have  slau-^htered 
millions  of  people  and  leveled  their  homes  is 
long  overdtie 

We  finish  earh  bloody  war  with  a  fef'llng 
of  acute  revulsion  against  this  savage  form 
of  human  behavior,  and  yet  on  each  occasion 
we  confuse  military  preparedness  with  the 
causes  of  war  and  then  drift  almost  delib- 
erately into  another  catastrophe.  This  error 
of  judgment  was  defined  lone  ago  by  Wash- 
ington. He  proposed  to  endow  this  Nation 
at  the  outset  with  a  policy  which  should 
have  been  a  reasonable  guaranty  of  our  se- 
curity for  centuries.  The  cost  of  refusing 
his  guidance  Is  recorded  in  the  sacriSce  of 
life  and  In  the  accumulation  of  mountainous 
debts  We  have  continued  impractical  We 
have  Ignored  the  hard  realities  of  world  af- 
fairs.    We  have  been  purely  Idealistic 

We  must  start,  I  think,  with  a  correction 
of  the  tragic  misunderstanding  that  a  secu- 
rity policy  Is  a  war  policy.  War  has  been 
defined  by  a  people  who  have  thoug-ht  a  lot 
about  It— the  Germans.  ThPA'  have  started 
most  of  the  recent  onos.  The  German  sol- 
dier-philosopher Clausewltz  described  wnr  as 
a  special  violent  form  of  political  action. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  left  Germany  the 
belligerent  legacy  which  has  now  destroyed 
her,  viewed  war  as  a  device  to  enforce  his 
will  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  He 
held  that  with  an  Invincible  ofTensive  mili- 
tary force  he  could  win  any  political  argu- 
ment. This  is  the  doctrine  Hitler  carried 
to  the  verge  of  complete  success.  It  Is  the 
doctrine  of  Japan.  It  Is  a  criminal  doc- 
trine, and  like  other  forms  of  crime,  it  has 
cropped  up  again  and  again  since  man  be- 
gan to  live  with  his  neighbors  in  communi- 
ties and  nations.  There  ha^  long  been  an 
efTort  to  outlaw  war  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  man  has  outlawed  murder.  But 
the  law  prohibiting  murder  does  not  of  it- 
self  prevent  murder  It  must  be  enforced. 
The  enforcing  power,  however,  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  strictly  democratic  basis.  There 
mut-t  not  be  a  large  standir^  annv  subject 
to  the  behest  of  a  group  of  schemers.  The 
citizen-soldier  is  the  gu.iranty  against  such 
a  misuse  of  power. 

In  order  to  establish  an  International  sys- 
tem for  preventing  wars,  peace-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  are  demonstrating  an  eagerness 
to  send  their  representatives  to  such  con- 
ferenres  as  those  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
San  Francisco  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
they  may  find  a  practical  solution.  Yet, 
until  it  Is  proved  that  such  a  solution  h^' 
been  found  to  prevent  wars,  a  rich  nauon 
which  lays  down  Its  arms  as  we  have  done 
after  every  war  In  ovir  history,  will  court 
disaster.  The  existence  of  the  complex  aiid 
fearful  Instruments  L.f  destruction  now  avail- 
able make  this  a  simple  truth  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  undebatable. 

So  far  as  their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  instuutioiis  was  concerned,  the 
great  democracies  were  sick  nations  when 
Hitler  openly  massed  his  forces  to  impose 
his  win  on  the  world.  Af  sick  as  any  was 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  hiid  no 
field  army.  There  were  the  bare  skeletons  of 
three  and  one-liaLf  divisions  scattered  in 
small  pieces  over  the  entire  United  States. 
It  was  impossible  to  traxu  even  these  few 
combat  troops  as  divisions  because  motor 
transportation  and  other  facilities  were  lack- 
ing and  funds  for  adequx^iie  maneuvers  were 
not  appropriated.  The  Air  Forces  consi-^ted 
of  a  few  partially  equip:>ed  squadrons  serv- 
ing    continental    United     States,     Panama, 


Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines:  their  planes 
were  lartrely  obsolescent  and  co"!d  hardly 
have  survived  a  single  day  of  modem  aerlai; 
combat  We  lacked  modprn  arms  and  equip- 
ment When  President  Roosevelt  pr'icJaimed. 
on  September  8.  lf>39  that  a  limited  emer- 
gency existed  for  the  United  States  we  were. 
In  terms  of  available  strength,  not  even  a 
third-rate  military  power  Some  coHeeians 
had  been  Infonnlng  the  world  and  evidently 
convincing  the  Japanese  that  the  youn?  men 
of  America  would  refuse  to  fight  In  defense 
of  their  countrv'. 

The  German  armies  siiiept  over  Europe  at 
the  very  moment  we  sought  to  avoid  war  by 
assuring  ourselves  that  there  couid  be  no 
war.  The  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  saved  by  sea  distances,  by  allies. 
and  by  the  errors  of  a  jjrepared  enemy  For 
probably  The  last  time  m  the  history  of  war- 
fare those  ocean  distances  were  a  vital  factor 
In  otir  defense.  We  may  elect  apaln  to  de- 
pend on  others  and  the  whim  and  error  of 
potential  enemies,  but  if  we  do  we  will  be 
carrj-ing  the  treasure  and  freedom  of  this 
great  Nation  in  a  paper  bag 

Returning  from  France  after  the  la.st  war. 
with  General  Pershing,  I  participated  m  his 
ender'vors  to  persuade  the  Nation  to  estab- 
lish  and   malDt;iin  a  sound   defense  policy. 
Had    his    recommendations    been    accepted, 
they  might  have  saved  this  country  the  hun- 
dreds of  billlor^  of  dollars  and  the  more  than 
a  million  c£,sualtle8  it  has  cost  us  again  to 
restore  the  peace.     We  might  even  have  been 
spared  this  present  world  tragedy.     General 
Pershing    was    aikcd    against    whom    do    we 
prepare.     Obviously  that  questions  could  not 
be  answered  specifically  until  near'.y  20  years 
later  when  AdcU  Hitler  led  the  replenished 
armies  of  defeated  Germa.ny  back  Ir.tu  world 
conflict.     Even   a^  late   as    1940   I   wa£    a&ked 
very  much  the  same  question  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.     Not  even  then  could  I 
say  definitely  exactly  where  we  might  have  to 
fight,  but  I  did  recall  that  In  past  wars  the 
United    Sta.tes    forces    liad    fought    in    Latin 
America,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany, 
in  Russia,  in  Siberia,  in  Africa,  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  China,  but  I  did  not  anticipate 
that   in   the   near   future   Amencui   soldiers 
woiild  fight  in  the  heart  of  Burma  and  in  the 
isiends   oi    the    vast    Pacific,    and    would    be 
garrisoning  areas  across  the  entire  land  and 
wai^r  masses  of  the  earth.     From  this  lesson 
there  is  no  alternative  but  thai  this  Nation 
must    be    prepared    to    defend    Its    Interest 
aj'ainst  any  nation  or  combination  of  nauon* 
which  might  sometime  feei  powerful  enough 
to  attempt  the  settlement  of  poiitica]  argu- 
ments or  gain  resources  or  territory  by  force 
of  arms. 

Twice  In  recent  history  the  factories  and 
farms  and  people  of  the  United  States  have 
foiled  aggrebbor  nations;  conspirators  against 
the  peace  would  not  give  \ib  a  third  oppor- 
tunity. 

Between  Germany  and  America  in  1914  and 
again  in  1939  stood  Great  Britain  aiid  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  France.  Poland,  and  the  uiher 
cruntnes  of  Europe.  Because  the  technique 
ol  destriiction  had  not  jTropreseed  to  its  pres- 
ent peak,  these  nations  had  to  be  eliminated 
4uid  the  Atlantic  Ocean  crcjssed  by  ships  be- 
iore our  factories  could  be  brought  within 
the  rang?  of  the  enemy  guns  At  the  close  of 
the  German  War  m  fcorope  they  were  just  on 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  ranee  oi  fire  from  an 
e.iemy  in  EurfJi^e.  Goering  stated  after  his 
capture  that  it  was  a  certainty  the  eastern 
A.Tierican  cities  would  have  been  under 
rocket  bombardment  had  Germany  remained 
undefebted  lor  two  m^re  years  The  first 
«tt*icks  would  have  started  much  sooner. 
T^e  technique  of  war  has  brought  the  United 
States,  its  homes  and  factories  Into  the  front 
liiit  of  world  conflict.  They  escaped  destruc- 
tive bombardment  in  the  second  World  War. 
They  would  not  in  a  third. 

It  no  longer  appears  practical  to  continue 
what  we  once  conceived  as  hemispheric  de- 
fense as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  our  security. 
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We  are  now  concerned  with  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world.  And  the  peace  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  strong. 

What  then  must  we  do  to  remain  strong 
and  still  not  bankrupt  ourselves  on  military 
expenditures  to  maintain  a  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive profeaaional  Army  even  If  one  could 
be  recruited?  President  Washington  an- 
swered that  question  In  recommendations  to 
the  first  Congress  to  convene  under  the 
United  Stat««  Constitution,  He  proposed  a 
program  for  the  peacetime  training  of  a  citi- 
zen army  At  that  time  the  conception  of  a 
large  professional  Regular  Army  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Nation.  It  la  still  so  today.  But  the  deter- 
mining factor  m  solving  this  problem  will 
Inevitably  t>e  the  relation  between  the  main- 
tenance of  military  power  and  the  cost  in 
annual  appropriations.  No  system,  even  if 
actually  adopted  in  the  near  future,  can  sur- 
vive the  political  pressure  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary budget  if  the  costs  are  high — and  pro- 
feaalonal  armies  are  very  costly. 

There  la  now  another  disadvantage  to  a 
large  professional  standing  army.  Wars  In 
the  twentieth  century  are  fought  with  the 
total  resources,  economic,  scientific,  and 
human,  of  entire  nations.  Every  specialized 
field  of  human  knowledge  is  employed.  Mod- 
ern war  requires  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
the  Individuals  of  a  nation. 

Obviously  we  cannot  all  put  on  uniforms 
and  stand  ready  to  repel  Invasion.  The 
greatest  energy  In  peacetime  of  any  success- 
ful nation  must  be  devoted  to  productive 
and  gainful  labor.  But  all  Americana  can. 
In  the  next  generations,  prepare  themselves 
to  serve  their  country  In  maintaining  'he 
peace  or  against  the  tragic  hour  when  peace 
la  broken,  if  such  a  misfortune  again  over- 
takes tis.  This  Is  what  Is  meant  by  universal 
military  training  It  Is  hot  universal  mili- 
tary service — the  actual  induction  of  men 
Into  the  combatant  forces  Such  forces 
would  be  composed  during  peacetime  of 
volunteers.  The  trainees  would  be  In  sepa- 
rate organizations  maintained  for  training 
purposes  only.  Once  trained,  young  men 
would  be  freed  from  further  connection  with 
the  Army  unless  they  chose,  as  they  now  may, 
to  enroll  In  the  National  Guard  or  an  organ- 
laed  reserve  unit,  or  to  volunteer  for  service 
In  the  small  professional  army.  When  the 
Nation  Is  In  Jeopardy  they  could  be  called. 
Just  as  men  are  now  called,  by  a  committee 
of  local  neighbors.  In  an  order  of  priority 
and  under  such  conditions  as  directed  at  that 
time  by  the  Congress 

The  concept  of  universal  military  training 
is  not  founded,  as  some  may  believe,  on  the 
principle  of  a  mass  army  The  Army  has 
been  accused  of  rigidly  holding  to  this  doc- 
trine In  the  face  of  modern  developments. 
Nothing.  I  think,  could  be  further  from  the 
fact,  as  the  record  of  the  mobilization  for  this 
war  demonstrates.  Earlier  In  this  report  I 
explained  how  we  had  allocated  manpower 
to  exploit  American  technology.  Out  of  our 
entire  military  mobilization  of  14.000.000 
men,  the  number  of  Infantry  troope  was  less 
than  1.500.000  Army  and  Marine. 

The  remainder  of  our  Armed  Forces,  sea, 
air  and  ground,  was  largely  fighting  a  war  of 
machinery.  Counting  those  engaged  In  war 
production  there  were  probably  75.000,000  '.o 
80.000  000  Americana  directly  involved  in 
prosecution  of  the  war  To  technological 
warfare  we  devoted  98  percent  of  our  entire 
effort. 

Nor  Is  It  proposed  now  to  abandon  this 
formula  which  has  been  so  ama/^lngly  suc- 
cessful. The  harnessing  of  the  ba?lc  power 
of  the  universe  will  further  spur  our  efforts 
to  use  brain  for  brawn  In  safeguarding  the 
United  States  of  America 

However,  technology  does  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  men  In  war  The  Air  Forcfs. 
which  were  th<»  highest  developed  technolog- 
ically of  any  of  our  /^med  Forces  in  this  war, 


required  millions  of  men  to  do  their  Job, 
Every  B-29  that  winged  over  Japan  was  de- 
pendent on  the  efforu  of  12  officers  and  73 
men  In  ti  e  Immediate  combat  area  alone. 

1  he  number  of  men  that  were  involved  In 
the  delivery  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima was  tremendous  First  we  had  to  have 
the  baae  In  the  Marianas  from  which  the 
plane  took  off.  This  first  required  prelim- 
inary operations  across  the  vast  Pacific,  thou- 
sands of  ships,  millions  of  tons  of  supply,  the 
heroic  efforU  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men.  Further,  we  needed  the  B-20'8  and 
their  flfhter  escort  which  gave  ua  control  of 
the  air  over  Japan.  This  waa  the  result  of 
thousands  of  hours  of  training  and  prepara- 
tion In  the  United  States  an^  the  energies  of 
hundred*;  of  thousands  of  men. 

The  effective  technology  on  the  military 
structiue  is  Identical  to  Its  effect  on  the 
national  economy.  Just  as  the  automobile 
replaced  the  horse  and  made  work  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  atomic  explosives  will 
require  the  services  of  millions  of  men  If 
we  are  compelled  to  employ  them  in  fighting 
our  battles. 

ThLs  war  has  made  It  clear  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  when  challenged  by  an 
armed  enemy,  requires  the  services  of  vir- 
tually all  able-bodied  male  citizens  within 
the  effective  mllltary-age  group. 

In  war  the  Nation  cannot  depend  on  the 
numbers  of  men  willing  to  volunteer  for 
active  service,  nor  can  our  security  In  peace. 

In  another  national  emergency  the  exist- 
ence of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation  s 
young  manpower  already  trained  orjn  procese 
of  training  would  make  it  possible  to  fill  out 
Immediately  the  peacetime  ranks  of  the  Navy, 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Organized  Reserve  As  a  result  our 
Armed  Forces  would  be  ready  for  almost  im- 
mediate deployment  to  counter  Initial  hos- 
tile moves,  ready  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
gaining  footholds  from  which  he  could 
launch  destructive  attacks  against  our  In- 
diistrles  and  our  homes.  By  this  method  we 
would  establish  for  the  generations  to  come 
a  national  military  policy:  (1)  which  la  en- 
tirely within  the  financial  capabilities  of  our 
peacetime  economy  and  is  absolutely  demo- 
cratic In  Its  nature,  and  (2)  which  places  the 
military  world,  and  therefore  the  political 
world,  on  notice  that  this  vast  power,  linked 
to  otir  tremendous  resources,  wealth,  and 
production.  Is  Immediately  available.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  respect  our  views  accordingly, 
creating  at  least  a  probability  of  peace  on 
earth  and  of  good  will  among  men.  rather 
than  disaster  upon  dlsjister  In  a  tormented 
world  where  the  very  processes  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  are  constantly  threatened. 

The  decision  In  this  matter  Is  so  grave  In 
consequences  that  it  demands  complete 
frankness  on  my  part  Therefore.  I  must 
say  that  many  of  the  nbjectwns  which  have 
been  made  to  universal  military  training  ap- 
pear to  be  influenced  by  ulterior  motives  or 
to  ignore  completely  the  tragedies  of  the  past 
and  present  which  we  are  seeking  to  avoid 
for  the  future.  They  often  seem  to  give 
undue  Importance  to  restrictions  on  our 
freedom  of  life,  trivial  In  comparison  with 
the  awful  tragedies  we  are  seeking  to  avoid, 
and  the  great  blessings  we  hope  to  secure 
for  succeeding  generations. 

The  timing  of  our  decision  on  the  question 
of  universal  military  training  Is  urgent.  The 
offlclals  of  the  State  Department  have  been 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  decision  la 
this  matter  prior  to  the  final  peace  negotia- 
tions would  greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  in  securing  acceptance  of 
a  genuine  organization  to  handle  interna- 
tional differences. 

The  tern\s  of  the  final  peace  settlement 
will  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the 
strenRth  of  the  regular  or  perminent  post- 
war military  forces  of  the  United  States — air. 


ground,  and  naval— but  they  cannot.  In  my 
opinion,  alter  the  necessity  for  a  syste.n  of 
universal  military  training. 

The  yardstick  by  which  the  size  of  the 
permanent  force  mtMt  be  measured  Is  riaxl- 
mum  security  with  minimum  cost  In  men. 
materiel,  and  maintenance.  So  far  as  they 
can  foresee  world  conditions  a  decade  from 
now.  War  Department  planners,  who  have 
taken  every  conceivable  factor  Into  consid- 
eration, belle'^e  that  our  position  wl.l  be 
sound  if  we  set  up  machinery  which  will 
permit  the  mobilization  of  an  Army  of  4.000.- 
000  men  within  a  period  of  1  year  folU  wing 
any  international  crisis  resulting  In  i.  na- 
tional emergency  for  the  United  States 

The  Regular  Army  must  be  comprised 
largely  of  a  strategic  force,  heavy  1 1  air 
power,  partially  deployed  In  the  Paclfi.-  and 
the  Caribbean,  ready  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  a  sudden  hostile  thrust  and  im  nedi- 
ately  available  for  emergency  action  wher- 
ever required.  It  Is  obvious  that  srother 
war  would  start  with  a  lightning  attsck  to 
take  tia  unaware  The  pace  of  the  i  ttack 
would  be  at  supersonic  speeds  of  locket 
weapons,  closely  followed  by  a  striking  force 
which  would  seek  to  exploit  the  InltUl  and 
critical  advantage.  We  must  be  stifflclently 
prepared  against  such  a  threat  to  ho:d  the 
enemy  at  a  dUUnce  until  we  can  r  ipldly 
mobilize  our  strength.  The  Regular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard  must  be  pn  pared 
to  meet  such  a  crisis. 

Another  mission  of  the  Regular  Arm  '  U  to 
provide  the  security  garrisons  for  th«  out- 
lying bases  We  quickly  lost  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  and  Wake  Islands  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war.  and  are  still  expenulng  lives  and 
wealth  In  recovering  them 

The  third  mission  of  the  permanent  Army 
Is  to  furnish  the  overhead,  the  higher  head- 
quarters which  must  keep  the  machlr  e  and 
the  plans  up  to  date  for  whatever  national 
emergency  we  may  face  in  the  future.  This 
overhead  Includes  the  War  Departmei  t,  the 
War  College,  the  service  schools,  ar  d  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  areas  into  which 
continental  United  States  la  subdlvl  led  to 
facilitate  decentralized  command  aid  co- 
ordination of  the  peacetime  mlUtarf  ma- 
chine. This  was  about  all  we  had  m  the 
eve  of  this  war,  planners  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  little  to  handle  ii.  prac- 
tice but  sound  ideas  on  how  to  empoy  the 
wartime  hosts  that  would  be  gathered  In  the 
storm  Had  It  not  i>een  for  the  line  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Soviets  bou^  ht  us. 
those  plans  and  ideas  would  have  keen  of 
little  use. 

The  fourth  and  probably  the  most  .mpor- 
tant  mission  of  the  Regular  Army  Is  o  pro- 
vide  the  knowledge,  the  expert  personr  el.  and 
the  installations  for  training  the  dtizen- 
soldler  upon  whom.  In  my  view,  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  largely  depends 

Of  the  citizen-Army,  the  National  Guard 
is  In  the  first  category  of  Importance.  It 
must  be  healthy  and  strong,  ready  °o  take 
Its  place  In  the  first  line  of  defense  In  the 
first  weeks  of  an  emergency,  and  t  ot  de- 
pendent upon  a  year  or  more  of  t  -alning 
l)efore  It  can  be  conditioned  to  take  t  le  field 
against  a  trained  enemy.  It  is  not  easlble 
under  the  conditions  of  peace  for  tne  Na- 
tional Guard  within  itself  to  provide  the 
basic,  the  fundamental  training  whlc  i  Is  an 
imperative  requirement  for  Its  nlsslon. 
Therefore,  In  my  opinion,  based  on  a  long 
and  Intimate  experience  with  the  Guajd  from 
1907  until  1941.  the  essential  requirement 
for  such  a  system  under  modern  con  iltlons 
is  universal  military  training  from  w  ilch  to 
draw  the  volunteers  for  the  ranks  of  the 
Guard.  Without  such  a  firm  foundation.  I 
am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  sufEclently 
dependable  force  for  our  postwar  nee<ls  can- 
not  be  maintained. 

The  second  Important  component  of  the 
citizen  army  is  the  Organized  Reserve  tarough 
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which  full  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources to  war  footing  Is  accomplished  At 
the  start  of  the  present  war.  the  reserve 
was  almost  entirely  an  ofllcer  corps,  the  regi- 
mental and  divisional  groups  lacking  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  mobilization.  The  contriliu- 
tlon  of  this  component  was  therefore  largely 
one  of  individuals,  but  of  wide  extent  and 
great  Importance.  The  depleted  officer  ranks 
of  the  Regular  Army  were  filed  by  the  re- 
ferve.  the  countless  new  staffs  and  organ- 
izations were  mainly  composed  of  reserve 
ofBrcrs.  the  preat  training  camps  for  men  In- 
ducted through  the  Selective  Service  System 
drew  in  the  beginning  on  the  officer  strength 
of  the  Reserve  Corps.  The  officer  candidate 
schools  from  which  our  present  Army  ac- 
quired Its  vital  small-unit  leadership  were 
staffed  by  reserve  officen"  There  oOcers 
were  largely  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
graduates  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps.  Pitifully  small  approprlaUons  had 
limited  training  to  a  brief  period  once  In 
every  3  or  4  years  and  so  few  numbers  of 
troope  that  the  limited  training  the  reserve 
officers  receiv€?d  had  H;Ue  relation  to  actual 
battle. 

This  lackof  troops  with  which  reserve  ofB- 
cers  could  acquire  practical  experience  In 
command  and  staff  work  was  the  most  crit- 
ical limitation.  There  was  no  enlisted 
strength  in  the  reserve  force.  There  was 
little  connection  and  understanding  between 
the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the  National 
Guard — which  had  an  enlisted  strength — 
and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  was  so  small  that  It  was  im- 
poslble  to  qualify  reserve  officers  by  train- 
ing with  regulars.  Especially  In  the  dense 
centers  of  population  there  were  few  regu- 
lar troops.  Yet  here  were  Ircated  the  larg- 
est groups  of  reserve  officers.  Even  had 
funds  for  transportation  to  the  areas  where 
regular  troops  were  stationed  been  available. 
and  they  were  not.  the  few  troops  on  the 
recular  rolls  would  have  been  completely 
stibmerged  under  a  deluge  of  reserve  offi- 
cers. For  example,  the  strength  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps  in  1938  was  mere  than 
double  the  number  of  regular  soldiers  in 
combat  unlU  in  the  conUnental  United 
States. 

Only  by  universal  military  training  can  full 
vigor  and  life  be  Instilled  Into  the  reserve 
system  It  creates  a  pool  of  well-trained 
men  and  officers  from  which  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserve  can  draw 
TOlunieers;  It  provides  opportunities  for  the 
fuard  and  reserve  units  to  participate  in 
corps  and  Army  maneuvers,  which  are  vital 
preparations  to  success  In  military  cam- 
paigns. Without  these  trained  men  and 
officers,  without  such  opportunities  to  de- 
velop skill  through  actual  practice  In  real- 
istic maneuvers,  neither  the  Regular  Army, 
the  National  Guard,  nor  the  reserve  can 
hope  to  bring  high  efficiency  to  their  vital 
missions 

Though  ROTC  graduates  composed  12  per- 
cent of  the  war  oncers.  Its  most  Important 
contribution  was  tbe  immediate  availability 
of  its  product.  JuFt  what  we  could  have 
done  In  the  first  phases  of  cur  mobilization 
and  training  without  these  men  I  do  net 
knor.  I  do  know  that  our  plans  would 
have  had  to  be  greatly  curtailed  and  the 
cessation  of  hortllltles  on  the  European  front 
would  have  been  delayed  accordingly.  We 
must  enlarge  and  suengthen  the  system. 
It  must  be  established  on  a  higher  level, 
comparable  to  the  academic  levels  of  college 
education  in  which  the  young  men  of  ttie 
ROTC  are  engaged  All  this  Is  made  easily 
possible  if  the  student  has  participated  In 
universal  military  training,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  length  cf  the  course  can  be  short- 
ened by  1  year.  He  would  enter  the  ROTC 
as  far  advanced  as  his  predecessors  were  after 
2',  years  of  the  original  3-year  course.  He 
would  have  ccmpleted  his  elementary  train- 
ing— the  military  equivalent  ol  his  grammar 


school  and  high-school  courses — and  would 
be  pr'^'pared  for  college  wcrk,  that  is  for 
training  aa  an  offlctr.  a  prospective  leader 
of  men.  The  procuct  of  such  an  ROTC 
would  provide  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Organized  Reserve  with  an  officer  corps  of 
exceptional  character. 

An  unbroken  period  of  1  year's  training 
appears  essential  to  the  success  of  a  soimd 
security  plan  based  on  the  concept  of  a  citi- 
zen a^my. 

It  1/  possible  to  train  individual  soldiers 
as  replacements  for  veteran  divisions  and  air 
groups  as  we  now  do  in  a  compiaratlvcly  short 
period  of  time.  The  training  of  the  unit 
Itself  cannot  be  accomplished  at  best  m  less 
than  a  year:  air  units  require  even  more 
time.  The  principle  is  identical  to  that  of 
coaching  a  football  team.  A  halfback  can 
learn  quickly  how  to  run  with  the  ball,  but 
It  takes  tlnie  and  much  practice  and  long 
hours  of  team  scrimmage  before  he  Is  profi- 
cient at  carrying  the  ball  through  an  op- 
pKKing  team,  utilizing  the  aid  of  the  10  other 
men  on  the  team.  So  it  Is  with  an  army 
division  or  combat  air  group.  Men  learn 
to  fin*  a  rifle  or  machine  gun  quickly,  but 
It  takes  long  hotirs  of  scrimmage,  which 
the  Army  caiU  maneuver,  before  the  firing 
of  ihe  rifle  Is  coordinated  with  the  activi- 
ties of  more  than  14.000  other  men  on  the 
team. 

All  men  who  might  someday  have  to  fight 
for  their  Nation  must  have  ihif  team  train- 
ing Tlie  seasoned  soldiers  of  our  present 
superb  divisions  will  have  lived  beyond  the 
age  of  military  usefulness.  The  situation 
will  be  slmUar  In  the  peacetime  army  to 
that  which  obtained  when  we  began  to 
mobilize  lor  this  war  and  all  men  had  to 
have  at  least  a  year  of  unit  training  before 
we  had  divisions  even  fit  for  ahipiaent  over- 
seas. 

The  training  program  would  be  according 
to  the  standards  which  have  made  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  In  this  war  the  equal  of  the  fin- 
est fighUng  men.  It  would  be  kept  abreast 
of  technical  developments  and  the  resulting 
modifications  of  tactics. 

Throughout  the  training  a  strenuous  pro- 
gram of  instruction  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  It  would  not  be  possible  in  peace 
to  carry  on  the  work  under  the  tremendous 
pressure  we  now  follow  In  wiirtlme.  Ath- 
letics, recreational  opportunities,  short 
week  ends,  and  other  vacatlonal  opportuni- 
ties such  a.s  at  Christmastime,  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary.  However,  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  jtistificd  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  involved,  a  vigorous  schedule 
should  be  enforced;  otherwise  we  would  pro- 
duce a  half-t)akcd  product  which  would  fall 
to  command  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
natior.s  of  the  world,  and  therefore  negate 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  entire  system. 

To  those  who  fear  the  Army  might  mili- 
tarize our  young  men  and  Indoctrinate  them 
with  dangerous  conceptions,  to  those  who 
express  doubts  of  the  Army  s  capacity  to  do 
the  Job.  I  submit  the  evidenc*-  of  our  pres- 
ent armies.  The  troops  have  been  trained 
sufficiently  to  defeat  a  first-class  enemy. 
Their  minds  h.ive  not  been  varped:  quite 
t  le  contrary.  The  American  people  are  sat- 
l,sfied.  I  am  confident,  that  th«  Ir  armies  are. 
In  fact,  armies  of  democracy.  They  know 
that  the  men  composing  tha.'ie  armies  are 
far  better  physlcaUy  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been;  that  their  general  health 
has  teen  better  than  at  home,  except  for 
these  serving  In  the  tropical  jungles.  The 
officers  who  trained  oui  armle  i  were  largely 
citi2en-5oldiers.  They  did  have  the  initial 
guidance  of  Regular  officers,  but  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  entire  officer  corps  was  profes- 
sional. Only  slightly  more  were  of  the 
National  Guard.  25  percent  were  products 
of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps;  12  percent 
more  we:e  men  commissionetl  direct  from 
civil  liie  becuse  of  certain  professional 
qualifications.      The    great   majority    of    the 


officers  came  up  from  the  ranks,  59  percent 
of  the  total,  which  guaranteed  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Army. 

To  those  who  con&lder  the  introduction 
cf  a  system  of  universal  military  training 
an  imposition  on  democracy,  I  would  reply 
that  In  my  opinion  It  would  be  tlie  most 
democratic  expression  of  our  national  life. 
Whatever  my  limitations  may  be  in  Judging 
this  matter.  I  submit  the  evidence  of  the 
proposal  of  our  first  President. 

Washington's  program  provided  for  uni- 
versal training  of  all  men  arriving  at  the 
age  of  17.  The  citlzen-mllitla  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  men  from  17  to  21, 
known  as  the  advance  corps,  men  21  to  46, 
known  as  the  main  corr.s.  and  men  from  46  to 
61.  known  as  the  reserve  corps.  All  of  the 
peacetime  training  would  have  heen  concen- 
trated In  the  advance  corps,  but  eventually 
all  members  of  main  and  reserve  corps  woiild 
have  tjeen  graduates  of  the  training  program. 
The  militia  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress.  It  was 
considered  In  the  House  on  March  5.  1792, 
and  as  finally  enacted  contained  no  element 
of  any  of  Washington's  recommendations. 
It  was  so  emascuiated  when  Anally  adopted 
that  the  Representative  who  Introduced  the 
bill  himself  voted  against  lt.s  passage. 

It  appears  probable  that  had  the  bill  been 
approved  by  Congress,  the  United  States 
might  have  avoided  much  of  the  war  making 
that  has  filled  Its  brief  history.  The  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  would  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  harmless  pastime  in 
the  early  ISOC's,  nor  wotild  the  Kaiser  have 
been  so  easily  disposed  to  avenge  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  in  1914 
With  a  world  war,  nor  Adolf  Hitler  have  been 
quite  so  quick  to  break  the  peace,  if  over 
these  years  the  United  States  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  warmongers  as  a  nation  im- 
mediately to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  peacetime  army  must  not  only  be  pre- 
pared for  immediate  mobilization  of  an 
effective  war  army,  but  It  must  have  in  re- 
serve the  weapons  needed  for  the  first  months 
of  the  fighting  and  clear-cut  plans  for  im- 
mediately producing  the  tremendous  addi- 
tional qtiantitles  of  materiel  necessary-  In 
total  war.  We  must  never  again  face  a  great 
national  crisis  with  ammunition  lacking  to 
serve  our  gtins,  few  gtins  to  fixe,  and  no  deci- 
sive procedures  for  proctirlng  vital  arms  In 
sufficient  quantities. 

The  necessity  for  continuous  research  Into 
the  military  ramifications  of  man's  scientific 
advance  Is  now  clear  to  all  and  it  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  during  peace- 
time. There  is.  however,  always  much  re- 
luctance to  expenditure  of  funds  for  Im- 
pro%'ement  of  war-making  Instruments. 
particularly  where  there  Is  no  peacetime 
usefulness  in  the  product. 

The  development  of  combat  airplanes  Is 
clasely  allied  with  development  of  civil  aero- 
nautics: the  prototypes  of  many  of  our  pres- 
ent transport  planes  and  those  soon  to  come 
were  originally  bombers.  Many  of  the  aero- 
nautical principles  that  helped  give  this  Na- 
tion the  greatest  Air  Force  in  the  world  grew 
out  of  commercial  development  and  our  pro- 
duction kncw-how  at  the  start  of  this  war 
was  partially  the  fruit  of  peacetime  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Since  many  vital  types  of 
weapons  have  no  commercial  counterpart,  the 
peacetime  development  of  these  weapons  has 
been  grossly  neglected.  Antiaircraft  weapons 
are  a  good  example.  The  highly  efficient  anti- 
aircraft of  today  did  net  materialize  until 
long  alter  the  fighting  began.  The  conse- 
quent cost  in  time,  life,  and  money  of  this 
failure  to  spend  the  necessary  sums  on  such 
activity  in  peacetime  has  been  appalling. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  scientific  re- 
search which  I  think  has  been  somewhat 
ignored— the  development  of  expeditious 
rnethods  for  the  mass  production  of  war  ma- 
teriel.    This  is  of  great  importance  since  It 
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det«nnln«  h  w  quickly  we  can  mobilize  our 
reaourc*s  If  war  com«s  and  how  large  and 
costly  oiir  reserve  stocks  of  war  materiel  must 
be.  Sertoua  thought  and  planning  along  this 
line  can  save  mllUoiu  of  tax  dollars. 

We  can  be  cerUln  that  the  next  war.  if 
there  la  one.  wUl  be  even  more  total  than 
this  one.  The  nature  of  war  la  such  that 
once  It  DOW  begins  It  can  end  only  as  this  one 
If  ending,  in  the  dfftructlon  of  the  van- 
qalahed.  and  it  should  be  assumed  that  an- 
other reconversion  from  peace  to  war  pro- 
duction will  take  place  Initially  under  enemy 
distant  bombardment.  Industrial  mcblllza- 
tion  plans  must  be  founded  on  these  assump- 
tions and  ao  organized  that  they  will  meet 
them  and  any  other  situation  that  may 
develop.  Yet  they  must  in  no  way  retard  or 
inhibit  the  course  of  peacetime  production. 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  remain  great  It  must 
bear  In  mind  now  and  in  the  future  that 
war  is  not  the  choice  of  those  who  wish  pas- 
sionately for  peace.  It  is  the  choice  of  thoee 
who  are  willing  to  resort  to  violence  for  po- 
litical advantage.  We  can  fortify  ourselves 
against  disaster.  I  am  convinced,  by  the  meas- 
ures I  have  here  outlined.  In  these  protec- 
tions we  can  face  the  future  with  a  reason- 
able hope  for  the  best  and  with  quiet  assur- 
ance that  even  though  the  worst  may  come, 
we  are  prepared  for  It. 

As  President  Washington  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  E>ecember  3.  1793: 

~1  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  meas- 
ures for  the  fulfillment  of  our  dutUs  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  without  again  pressing 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves 
In  a  position  of  complete  defense,  and  of 
exacting  from  them  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  towards  us.  The  United  States  ought 
not  to  indulge  a  persuasion,  that  contrary  to 
the  order  of  human  efforts,  they  will  forever 
keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to 
arms,  with  which  the  history  of  every  other 
nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be 
withheld.  If  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  weakness — If  we  desire  to  avoid 
Insult  we  must  be  ready  to  repel  it;  if  we 
de«lre  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful institutions  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war.- 

G   C.  Mabshalx. 

Cftie/  o/  Stoj7. 

Washincton,  D.  C.  September  1.  1945. 


Our  Burned  Fingers 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  KTMABKA 

IN  THE  5ES.KTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Burned  Fingers"  from 
the  Omaha  Morning  World-Herald  of 
December  15. 

The.'-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Oca  BtTKNXO  FiNOOS 

If  the  official  communique  told  the  whole 
truth,  the  Mesans.  Truman  and  Attlee.  at 
their  celebrated  conference  in  Waslilngton. 
confined,  themselves  to  an  exchange  of  re- 
sounding platitudes  and  cliches. 

There  are  those,  however — and  Senator 
Knc.  of  Mleoourl.  is  one  of  them — who  con- 
tend that  the  communique  «aa  designed  to 


conceal  more  th.i:.  It  revealed.  Senator  Kem 
relates  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Attlee  later 
held  a  press  conference  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy In  Washington  for  British  Journalists 
only,  and  that  from  the  published  reports 
of  this  meeting  he  concludes  that  "Mr.  Attlee 
got  everything  he  came  to  the  United  States 
to  get." 

Specifically.  Senator  Kem  has  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Attlee  obtained  from  the  Pres- 
ident a  number  of  side  agreements.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Senator  Is 
proposing  a  Senate  resolution  demanding 
that  the  President  make  a  full  report  on  the 
conference,  and  tell  the  Senate  whether  he 
made  any  agreements  at  aU  with  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought 
they  were  quite  explicit  about  the  way  such 
matters  should  be  handled.  They  said 
treaties  should  be  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

But  long  years  afterward  a  President  of  the 
United  States  discovered  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  agreements  with  foreign  powers 
without  calling  them  treaties — and  at  Cairo. 
Tehran.  Yalta,  and  on  a  warship  in  the 
Atlantic,  he  did  so.  Those  agreements  were 
not  legal  under  the  Constitution,  but  they 
were  honored  nevertheless.  And  they  were 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  postwar 
troubles  which  have  befallen  the  Republic. 

President  Truman's  penchant  for  Jotting 
down  his  thoughts  is  well  known. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  things  he  Jots 
down  are  quite  irresponsible  Is  also  well 
known. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious: 

The  Senate  should  demand  that  any 
agreement  or  understanding  of  any  sort 
reached  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  submitted  for  advice  and 
consent. 

And  by  the  same  action  the  Senate  should 
make  quite  clear  to  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
will  not  consider  itself  bound  by  any  side 
agreements  which  may  have  iieen  reached. 

Our  American  fingers  have  been  burned 
once,  badly.    And  once  is  enough. 


Futility   of  Efforts  To  Buy  Friendship  of 
Foreign  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF   Rl-'MARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or    MISSOITBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr  KEM  Mr  President,  it  is  be- 
coming more  evident  each  day  that  we 
have  not  succeeded  m  buying  friendship 
abroad  with  our  Kifts  of  dollars.  For 
some  pKJinted  thinking  on  that  subject. 
I  commend  an  article  by  Mr.  George  So- 
kolsky  which  appeared  tn  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  December  19.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Tbssk  Days 

(By  Oeorge  Sukolsky) 

Very  late  the  Oorernment  has  been  forced 
to  recognize  that  it  la  engaged  in  a  war  and 
that  the  Nation  needs  to  be  mobilized  for 
its  defense. 

This  should  have  been  done  on  August  IS. 
1M6.  when  our  preacnt  troubles  were  already 


apparent.  Instead,  on  that  date,  this  cc  untry 
threw  Us  strength  to  the  winds  and  engaged 
in  a  round  of  palavers  and  of  buying  U  iend- 
shlps  which  has  wasted  our  heritage. 

Invaluable  equipment  was  dumpjed.  sold, 
and  permitted  to  be  stolen,  as  in  the  Fhllip- 
plnes.  and  now  we  have  to  start  al  over 
again. 

The  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Wlbon  of 
General  Electric  to  the  responsibility  )f  the 
management  of  supply  is  an  acknov/ledg- 
ment  that  more  than  paper  planning  is 
needed.  WUson  Is  tough  and  will  ho  d  the 
economic  line  with  hardihood,  depending,  of 
course,  on  how  much  eflective  authoiity  is 
delegated  to  him.  If  he  Is  In  realltj  sub- 
ordinated to  the  White  House  econc  iilsta. 
his  Office  will  be  decorative.  No  man  cin  do 
a  good  Job  if  his  boss  is  everlastingly  c  aang- 
Ing  his  mind  about  policy. 

The  mobilization  of  manpower  and  c :  pro- 
duction Is,  however,  insufficient.  That  alone 
will  not  win. 

It  Is  necessary  also  to  re-examln''  the 
policies  of  this  Nation  which  brought  i.s  our 
present  discredit  and  to  remove  from  pub- 
lic office  the  bunglers. 

The  dismissal  of  Dean  Acheson  is  issen- 
tlal.  As  long  as  he  remains,  most  Amei  leans 
will  have  no  conhdence  In  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  In  no  other  co  antry 
could  a  public  servant  survive  Mr.  Acb»  son's 
Just  unpopularity. 

In  a  manner.  Dean  Acheson  has  become 
a  symljol  of  the  men  of  Yalta — those  oflclals 
who  participated  In  the  arrangements  for 
our  defeat  by  Soviet  Russia.  It  Is  unsound 
to  question  their  loyalty;  it  Is  not  umound 
to  Impugn  their  Judgment. 

Men  who  over  so  long  a  period  have  a  ways 
been  grievously  wrong  have  no  place  1 1  the 
national  leadership.  They  should  gc  and 
forthwith.  Their  presence  In  the  Gcvern- 
ment  imperils  the  morale  of  the  people. 

Not  only  should  IDean  Acheson  gc,  but 
Philip  Jessup  and  Dean  Rusk  and  any  other 
architects  of  our  misfortunes  as  are  in'  olved 
in  this  need  for  the  deposit  of  policy  in  lands 
that  are  trusted.  As  long  as  they  rem.  tin  In 
the  State  Department,  no  pleas  for  unl  .y,  no 
matter  by  whom  uttered,  will  have  jiublic 
support. 

And  we  need /to  mobilize  our  friend  i  and 
allies.  We  now  know  that  money  do«s  not 
buy  friends  or  allies.  When  they  no  longer 
need  your  money,  they  dislike  you  as  a  cred- 
itor. Machiavelll  said  what  I  have  in  mind 
so  much  better  than  I  can: 

•'In  general  of  men  •  •  •  they  are  un- 
grateful. ficlLle,  false,  cowards,  covetoiu.  and 
as  long  as  you  succeed  they  are  yours  en- 
tirely; they  will  offer  you  their  blood,  prop- 
erty, life,  and  cbUdren  •  •  •  whei  the 
need  is  far  distant;  but  when  it  appro  vches 
they  turn  against  you. 

"And  that  prince  who.  relying  entirely  on 
their  promises,  has  neglected  other  precau- 
tions. Is  ruined;  because  friendships  that  are 
obtained  by  payments,  and  not  by  greatness 
or  nobility  of  mind,  may  indeed  be  earned, 
but  they  are  not  secured,  and  In  time  of  need 
cannot  be  relied  upon." 

Precisely  that  has  happened  to  us.  Joseph 
P  Kennedy,  in  hla  recent  speech,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  hardly  have  a  real  ally  in 
the  world  and  he  suggested  that  we  get  out 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  devote  ourselves  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  It  was  too 
angry  and  limited  a  plan,  but  was  neverthe- 
less an  inevitable  response  to  the  challenge 
of  our  Isolation. 

Certainly.  thOM  who  once  called  stich  aa 
Joe  Kennedy,  Lsolatlonlsts.  now  witness  the 
•P«ct*cto  of  the  United  States  as  a  coiuitry 
perforce  IsoUted  by  her  erstwhUe  allies  to 
whoee  support  she  had  twice  come  in  war. 
They  pleaded  for  aid  and  we  gave  it  and  now 
they  flirt  with  ottr  eoemlee. 

But  it  u  not  good  enough  to  admit  such  * 
failure  of  our  policy.  Thia  country  needs  at 
thU  moment  a  Disraeli,  a  TaUeyrand.  to  re- 
Terae  Its  policy  and  to  move  back  to  the  au- 
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thorlty  in  the  world  to  which  our  strength 
entitles  us.  Such  a  person  is  not  in  sleht; 
yet  he  must  exist  amon^  uc  who  have  been 
so  rich  in  talent  everywhere  but  in  Govern- 
ment. 


Earl  Blasts  CIO  Leaders  for  Korean  Policy 
Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1950 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  account  in  the  Oregon 
Farmer  Union  of  a  speech  by  Stanley 
Earl,  former  CIO  Oregon  executive  sec- 
retair: 

Eaai.  Blasts  CIO  Leaders  for  Korean  Polict 

STAffD 

Stanley  Earl,  formerly  executive  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  CIO,  directed  a  bitter  blast 
at  the  American  labor  movement  for  Its  pol- 
icy of  whitewashing  the  sins  of  the  Truman 
administration's  handling  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  affairs.  Speaking  before  the  Salem 
Farmer-Labor  Council  meeting  at  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Hall  in  Salem.  November  27. 

Earl  resigned  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  CIO  to  accept  appointment  as  labor 
adviser  with  the  EGA  (Marshall  plan)  In 
Korea.  He  served  10 '2  months  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  North  Korean  invasion  on 
June  25. 

"One  of  the  biggest  disappointments  to 
me."  said  Earl,  "on  my  return  to  the  United 
States  was  the  reception  I  received  by  labor. 
If  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  rottenness 
of  the  Korean  regime  was  true  then  I  should 
have  had  support  from  the  CIO  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  CIO  has 
Just  completed  Its  national  convention.  Not 
a  thing  has  app>eared  In  the  press  except 
that  the  CIO  will  ask  bold  new  steps  from 
ECA  That  Is  not  enough  CIO  leaders 
should  go  to  iruman  and  demand  a  reval- 
uation of  our  policies  In  accord  with  the 
original  conception  of  the  Marshall  plan.  ' 

Earl  revealed  that  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  met  by  labor  leaders 
who  told  him  that  even  though  what  he  had 
to  say  was  true  about  conditions  in  Korea 
he  should,  nevertheless,  "shut  up"  because 
"we  are  in  a  war."  He  went  to  Washington 
and  was  cold-shouldered  by  CIO  leadership, 
which  did  everything  it  could  to  suppress 
the  story  he  was  trying  to  tell  the  American 
people  about  the  collaboration  of  high  Ameri- 
can officials  and  the  military  government 
in  Korea  with  the  rotten  regime  of  Syngman 
Rhee  Rhee.  who  had  been  repudiated  by 
his  own  people  in  a  free  election  on  May  30, 
a  few  weeks  l>efore  the  Invasion,  has  now 
been  installed  as  dictator  over  all  of  Korea 
under  the  auspices  of  General  MacArthur. 

POLICE-STATE  METHODS 

Earl  told   alMUt   the  police-state  methods 
he  encountered  In  Korea. 

trade-unions  did  not  exist,  news- 
papers which  dared  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment  were  suppreaaed,  reporters  were  ar- 
There  were  9,000  prisoners  in  one 
prison;  of  these,  6,000  had  been  im- 
a  year  and  a  half  tiecause  of  their 
political  views. 

The  police  attended  all  public  meetings, 
and  if  any  remarks  were  made  critical  of 
the  Korean  Government  of  Rhee  the  speaker 
subject  to  "interrogation.  "  which  Earl 
was  a  refined  sort  of   torture.     Several 


of  his  friends,  all  labor  leaders,  and  ail  non- 
Communists  were  executed  on  the  day  of 
the  Korean  Invasion  merely  because  they 
were  known  as  leftists.  These  leftists  had 
been  responsible  for  driving  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  the  labor  movement  in  South 
Korea,  Earl  said.  He  declared  that  in  his 
10-^.  months  of  residence  in  Southern  Korea 
he  ciid  not  meet  or  know  of  a  single  Com- 
munist. 

"It  takes  Just  so  much  suppression  before 
communism  begins  to  grow  because  of  the 
people's  dissatisfaction."  he  said.  "It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Communists  to  pro- 
duce any  chaos  in  Korea.  There  was  enough 
chaos  produced  by  President  Rhee. 

"I  sent  a  letter  to  Washington  and  to 
Dr.  Bunce,  chief  of  our  Korean  mission, 
pointing  out  some  of  these  facts  and  urging 
that  something  be  done  about  it.  That  let- 
ter was  written  May  24.  1950.  a  month  before 
the  invasion,  but  nothing  happened.  I  think 
it  is  time  now  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States    knew  some   of   these   facts." 

TIME    TO    WAKE    UP 

"The  situation  in  Korea  could  have  been 
prevented  and  the  present  war  prevented. 
When  I  speak  of  the  corrupt,  rotten  govern- 
ment of  Syneman  Rhee,  I  mean  Just  that. 
The  kind  of  government  that  we  were  sup- 
porting wns  known  to  everyone  Including 
our  own  Ambassador,  Mr.  Muccio.  It  was 
known  to  all  Asiatics.  It  Is  time  for  our 
Government  to  wake  up  and  decide  that 
countries  that  we  help  with  our  dollars  and 
manpower  should  be  worthy  of  our  support." 

Earl  declared  that  a  similar  situation  is 
developing  in  Indochina  and  that  if  the 
American  people  do  not  watch  out  they  will 
soon  be  asked  to  send  manpxjwer  to  support 
the  same  kind  of  a  rotten  regime  in  Indo- 
china. 

"In  Korea  it  was  our  policy  to  support  any 
group  {l.D:hting  communism.  We  are  doing 
the  same  in  supporting  Franco  in  Spain." 
he  said.  "Of  course.  Franco  is  fighting  com- 
munism, but  as  a  Fascist  he  is  creating  the 
Communists.  Hitler  fought  communism. 
So  did  Mussolini." 

Earl  predicted  that  arms  given  to  police 
states  like  that  we  are  now  supporting  in 
Korea  will  eventually  fall  into  the  hand.s  of 
the  Communists  as  the  people  ha\e  no  place 
else  to  turn,  since  we  have  deserted  them 

"We  have  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe.  "  he 
said,  "trying  to  win  back  the  confidence  of 
the  Asiatics.  A  lot  of  Koreans  and  a  lot  of 
Europeans,  too.  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  Is  Ijetter  to  be  occupied  by  Commu- 
nists and  live  than  be  liberated  by  the  Cniied 
States  and  die." 

Earl  said  that  he  had  recently  had  a  let- 
ter from  Korea  and  that  not  a  single  fac- 
tory is  standing  In  Seoul.  He  also  said  that 
Korea  cannot  be  defended  militarily.  It  is 
a  physical  Impossibility  if  the  Chinese  or 
the  S<jviet  Union  decide  to  make  Kurea  un- 
tenable for  us,  he  said. 

INTERNAL    REVOLtrnON 

Earl  also  declared  that  if  the  Communists 
had  not  invaded  from  North  Korea  there 
would  have  been  an  internal  revolution  In 
South  Korea  without  any  Communist  inva- 
sion. 

"I  don't  speak  idly  when  I  speak  of  police 
terrorisms."  said  Earl.  "Don't  you  think  it 
is  time  that  our  Government  lifted  its  own 
iron  curtain  on  countries  where  we  are  pour- 
ing in  dollars  and  men.  Isn't  it  time  we 
started  dealing;  with  p>eopl<!  instead  of  wiih 
Cabinet  members,  brass  hats,  big-land 
owners,  and  big-business  men.  Our  Sena- 
tors and  John  Foster  Dulles  should  have 
walked  down  some  of  the  side  streets  of 
Seoul  where  they  could  have  seen  babies 
dying  from  malnutrition  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  being  entertained  at  a  big 
state  dinner  by  President  Rhee.  Rhee  was 
exporting  100.000  tons  of  rice  to  Japan  an- 
nually so  he  could  get  hold  of  fourteen  mil- 


lion American  dollars  While  he  was  export- 
ing this  rice,  thousands  of  Koreans  were 
dying  of  starvation 

"When  I  returned  to  the  United  States." 
said  Earl.  "I  was  met  by  some  high-place 
labor  leaders  who  said.  "Maybe  it's  true  but 
don't  say  it.  It  will  aid  the  Communists.' 
But  the  people  aiding  the  Communists  are 
those  at  Washington.  D.  C,  who  are  refus- 
ing to  give  the  American  people  the  facts. 
The  people  who  should  have  done  this  and 
who  should  have  forced  expxisure  of  these 
facts  were  the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L." 


Ireland  and  Atlantic  Security 


EXTENSIOxN   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  the  Wa.shmgton 
Post  of  December  16.  1950,  written  by 
Eric  Dorman  OGowan : 

IRELAND    AND    ATLANTIC    SECIHirrT 

On  April  18  of  this  year  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  the  Overseas  Writers  Press  Club  at 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  s  place 
in  the  North  Atlantic  defense  scheme 

At  that  time  I  urged  the  vital  necessity 
of  a  sound  political  background  to  military 
planning.  Indicating  from  recent  history 
( World  War  II )  the  disasters  inherent  m  the 
failure  of  politicians  to  provide  the  military 
command  with  a  realistic  basis  for  their  plans 
and  operations.  On  such  occasions  the  over- 
looking of  some  political  factor  not  readily 
apparent  to  the  military  mind  causes  military 
action  to  be  based  on  faulty  premises. 

I  fear  this  has  once  again  proved  true  in 
Korea  both  when  the  North  Koreans  attacked 
initialiy  and  when  the  Chinese  invasion 
completely  altered  the  military  basis.  Ab- 
sence of  a  sound  political  background  to  mil- 
itary operations  normally  causes  initial  de- 
ployment of  unduly  weak  forces  within  ef- 
fective striking  distance  of  a  sup>erior  enemy. 
In  such  circumstances.  I  suggested,  a  wise 
commander  should  have  in  mind  the  worst 
possible  case  as  well  as  the  best  possible  case. 

Fortunately  reverses  m  Korea  do  not  di- 
rectly threaten  the  salety  of  the  powerhouae 
and  main  base  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States,  to  the  degree  that  a  similar  series  of 

defeats  in  northwestern  Europe,  resulting  in 
the  overrunning  of  the  B.-itish  Isles,  would 
compromi.se  American  security. 

Whoever  the  American  designated  to  com- 
mand in  the  northeastern  Atlantic  theater, 
he  must  remember  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  worst  possible  case:  Indeed  he 
must  Initially  face  the  fact  that  that  case 
already  obtains,  since  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  reaching  the  .Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Channel  within  3  weelts  of  his  as- 
suming command  and.  should  that  occur, 
Russia  will  not  repeat  Hitlers  unprepared- 
ness  for  a  trans-Channel  operation.  Russia's 
object  will  be  the  expulsion  of  America  from 
Europe. 

Initially  the  he.st  he  can  hope  to  achieve 
will  be  the  retention  of  the  easte.'-n  Atlantic 
Islands,  Iceland.  Britain.  Ireland,  and  the 
Breton  and  Iberian  Peninsulas.  It  will  be 
more  important  pohticaily  and  strategically 
to  arm  and  li:;tegrate  Spam  than  to  rebuild 
German  forces.  French  national  redoubts 
in  Brittany  and  en  the  Garonne  should  have 
priority  over  a  new  Marmot  line,  and  a 
urUted,  reintegrated  Ireland   is   vital  to  the 
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CTcr-all  concept.  Ind*«d  hU  he«dqtiArt«r» 
coutd  better  command  from  Limerick  tban 
trom  London  or  Pari*. 

Moch  as  Americans  will  ByropatlilBe  with 
tbiM*  ■uropeftn  natloiM  in  tbe  Atlantic  Pact 
for  wbom  military  MCVlty  cannot  at  present 
bs  peoTkled  we  miM*  bobc  of  us  sacrifice  the 
Mitotance  for  the  shadow:  for  ccmpipt«  de- 
fense at  the  Western  European  aone  must 
a  shadow  until  there  are  at  least  50 
gOBbat  divisions  deployed  In  Oer- 
maiiT. 

The  retention  of  Britain  must  be  the  key- 
ttone  of  our  immediate  plaiinlng.    P  -^ 

perfectly  able  to  puard  her   own  f  ii 

acd  eastern  coastUne.  but  her  si'.uatlon 
would  ba  gravely  weafcer^ad  were  Russia  to 
aaevre  a  footing  in  central  Ireland  In  con- 
junction with  an  Invasion  «f  Brtuin.  Ru*- 
.sla  might  well  Invade  Ireland  by  air  with 
Impunity  at  the  most  critical  mcmer.t  for 
Britain.  Free  Ireland,  ouiaide  the  Atlantic 
net,  and  excluded  from  participation  In  the 
pact,  becauca  of  ber  dispute  with  Britain 
cvar'narUvara  Iraland  couXd  not  at  present 
dlapoae  of  a  Russian  airborne   Invasion. 

Thus  a  divided  Ireland  becomes  the 
Achillea  heel  of  Atlantic  Pact  suategy  and 
will  remain  so  for  at  least  two  more  critical 
years.  Alternatively,  an  Integrated  and  re- 
united Ireland,  defended  by  Irishmen  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dnlted  States  of  America, 
provldca  an  absolutely  secure  base  for  the 
derense  of  the  Atlantic  fringe  of  western 
Europe,  which  Is  all  of  Europe  our  means 
will  allow  us  to  defend  with  certainty. 

In  this  contpxt  the  defense  of  Ireland  be- 
comes of  greater  Importance  to  the  .Mlantlc 
community  than  the  defense  of  London.  It 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  high  political 
chiefs  to  glTe  their  military  chief  a  clear-cut 
political  tjackground  agslnst  which  he  can 
plan  realistic  strategy-.  He  must  be  free  to 
deal  with  Ireland.  Spain.  Portugal,  and 
France  as  well  as  with  Britain  without 
cramping    political    restrictions. 

BUC   DORMA-V    0'GOW.*!». 

Bngadter.  British  Army  (Retired). 
Coorraiu..  Isklamd. 


Eaiogy  of  Ensign  Je$»e  L.  Brown 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

r 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or    M\aYL.\ND 

IN  THE  SENATE,  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  *  legislative  day  o/ 

Monday.  November  27  \  1950 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  Sunday,  December  17.  1050, 
in  the  Untold  Story,  by  Roscoe  Simmous. 
an  account  of  the  death  in  Korea  of 
BDBign  Jesse  L.  Brown,  of  Missis&ippi.  the 
first  colored  officer  of  the  Navy  to  lose  his 
Life  in  any  war  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
only  colored  naval  aviator  to  see  action 
in  Korea. 

Ensii^n  Brown  met  a  heroic  death.  The 
circumstances  attendant  upon  it  .should 
be  recorded  for  the  information  of  all  our 
people  throughout  the  country,  it  seems 
to  me.  as  yet  another  indication  of  the 
part  which  NeRro  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  playing  in  the  defense  of  their 
country  today,  and  of  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  their  services  by  their  compa- 
tnuu.  regardless  of  race  or  color 

I  ask  unanlflBOOs  consent  that  the  story 
from  the  Ttai«»-Herald  be  reprinted  In 
the  Appendix  of  tiie  Ricoao. 


There  beini?  no  objoctiorv  the  eulotry 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Umtolo  Stobt 
(By  Roscoe  Simmons) 

The  death  of  Bnalgn  Jesse  L.  Brown  of  Hat- 
tiesburg.  IClse..  wbo  died  flgbtlnf  in  the  air 
OTer  Korea  for  his  country,  adds  another 
name  to  the  lona;  and  dlstlngul.»;hed  ll.st  of 
colored  Mlsslsslpplans  who.  for  first  one  thing 
then  another,  achieved  a  place  In  the  history 
of  American  freedom. 

Also.  Brown's  Is  another  picture  nn  the 
walls  nt  men  of  color,  who.  In  life  or  death, 
proved  worthy  of  the  opportunities  of  their 
country  and  the  friendship  of  their  white 
countrymen. 

In  his  heroic  death  Brown  had  the  tender 
attention  of  a  white  fcll-iw  offlcer.  Lt.  (Jg) 
Thomas  J.  Hudner.  of  Massachu.<<ett.s  Fly- 
ing a  Nary  fighter.  Brown  was  hit  over  the 
Chosln  area.  Brown  made  an  emergency 
landing  known  only  to  the  elements.  Hud- 
ner. flying  and  fighting  on  the  same  mission. 
saw  Brown  touch  ground  and  began  circling 
the  field  as  protection  against  enemy  attack. 

Brown  waved  his  arm  as  a  sign  of  life  but 
made  no  attempt  to  escape  from  his  plane. 
although  It  had  started  burning.  Hudner 
knew  that  Brown  could  not  free  hun'ieir  and, 
chancing  his  own  life,  landed  In  the  same 
field.  He  leaped  from  tils  plane  And  ran  to 
the  '  Id  of  Br^jwn,  but  11  was  too  late.  Brown 
was  dead. 

BOOT    FLOWN    OtTT 

Lieutenant  Hudner  radioed  for  a  plane  to 
come  for  Brown's  body  and  stood  by  until 
Its  arrival  and  the  lifeless  form  of  a  comrade 
was  aloft  and  bound  for  a  camp  of  friends 
and   fellow   warriors. 

This  Is  but  the  continuation  of  the  story. 
Which  will  never  be  completely  told  of  the 
unbroken  and  fateful  relations  existing  be- 
tween two  people,  the  great  whites  who  In- 
vented the  Union  and  their  colored  people. 
Which  Is  as  old  as  the  first  page  of  American 

history. 

A  poet  of  the  American  scene  wrote  well 
When  he  said: 

"  Tis  the  heart  and  not  the  face 

Where  God  His  wondrous  works  doth  trace." 

The  United  States  Navy  feels  that  the 
bravery  and  loyalty  of  Ensign  Brown  adds  to 
Its  long  cherished  glory.  Not  only  was  Brown 
the  only  colored  naval  aviator  to  flqht  In 
Korea,  but  also  the  first  colored  officer  of  the 
Navy  to  loee  his  life  In  acy  war  fouglit  by 
the  Union. 

Capt  Robert  Smalls  offered  his  life  when 
be  ran  the  ship  Planter  Into  the  Federal  lines 
at  Charleston,  but  he  was  then  only  a  sea- 
man, a  man  seeking  freedom.  He  lived  to 
become  a  captain  In  the  Navy  and  a  Member 
of  Congrefts.  where  for  20  years  his  heroic  and 
modest  qualities  won  the  admiration  of  ills 
countrymen. 

While  the  records  of  the  Army  have  been 
enriched  by  the  exploits  of  colored  soldiers, 
going  back  to  Washington.  Warren,  and  the 
R«;voiution.  the  Navy  has  long  been  tight  as 
to  its  personnel.  This  has  been  due  more  to 
Jealousy  of  Its  prowess  than  to  simple  preju- 
dice. But  when  tlie  Navy  bars  went  down 
they  lei:  all  the  way. 

UNOKI  mationautt  alonx 

However,  since  1813  colored  men  have  fig- 
ured In  the  Navy.  In  the  beginning  they 
were  not  enlisted  under  color,  but  went  In 
under  nationality  alone.  Under  tough  sail- 
ing and  fighting  they  made  a  name. 

In  1814  1  out  of  every  10  fighters  on  the 
fl-et  that  crawled  into  tiM  Orvat  Lakes  to 
back  Croghan  at  Mackinac  were  colored  men. 
Dr.  Parsors.  the  noted  Navy  surgeon,  was 
their  historian  In  early  years. 

"There  seemed  to  be  an  entire  alieence  of 
prejudice  against  the  blacks  a.s  OMMBMtes 
■moi'g  the  crew."  he  wrut«  when  sui|tOU  on 
the  Guerriere. 


In  1813  Commodore  Perry— then  captain- 
protested  to  Commodore  Chauncel  against 
•a  motley  set— blacks,  soldiers,  and  boya," 
sent  him  by  General  Harrl^jn.  ia*«r  Presi- 
dent.    Chauncel  rebuked  Perry. 

"You  Will  find,'  he  wrote,  "that  color  does 
not  affect  their  qualification.  They  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  seamen  we  have  In  the 
fleet." 

Stxin  Perry  was  ekclaiming  "They  seem  to 
be  absolutely  Insensible  to  danger."  These 
men  received  the  surrender  of  Barclay  when 
he  came  aboard  tha  Wto^ra  He  looked  at 
his  conquerors  and  wept. 

SrtnUO  BT  WOCNDCD  MAM 

Commander  Nathan  Sharler.  of  th**  ' 
nor  ro'n''.:ns.  told  tlie  Story  of  John  J 
the  colored  sea  lighter  who  uttervd  one  of 
the  great  sayings  cf  American  irallantr^'.  A 
2  i-. DC  under  struck  Johnson  full  hip.  taking 
away  t'ne  lower  part  of  bis  body.  In  a  sea 
engagement  January  1.  1813  John  cried  to 
his  mates:  "Plre  away,  my  boys;  no  haul  a 
color  down." 

Near  Johnson  lay  another  colored  sea 
fighter.  John  Davis,  torn  to  pieces  himself. 
Commander  Sharler  wrote:  "He  fell  near  me, 
begging  me  to  throw  him  overtward,"  so  all 
hands  might  be  devoted  to  the  task.  Look 
the  woria  over  but  our  colored  people  will 
find  their  greatest  heroism  under  tbe  SUrs 
and  Stripes. 
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UN  Should  Brand  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF  AI..\SAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "UN  Should  Brand  Reds."  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
reprinted  as  a  public  service  by  the  In- 
ternational Latex  Corp.  of  Dover.  DeL, 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
18,  1350: 

UN  SnotTLO  Brajvd  Rise 

Belated  action  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  put  on  Its  agenda  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  get  out  of  Korea  spotlights  the  slow  and 
hesitant  way  in  wiilch  the  CTN  has  dealt  with 
this  threat  to  world  peace. 

It  Ls  more  than  a  threat  to  world  peace.  It 
is  a  threat  of  complete  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  organization  and  an  Idea, 
putting  tlie  world  back  many  years  In  Its 
search  for  a  sensible,  peaceable  way  of  order- 
ing affairs  among  nations. 

Tet  with  such  tremendous  Issues  at  stake, 
the  United  Nations  has  tried  to  keep  up  the 
pretense  that  aggression  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nists Is  different  from  aggression  by  North 
Knrean  Communists,  and  that  It  would  be 
unwise  to  do  anything  that  might  annoy  the 
Red  government  of  Mao  Tae-tung. 

The  wishful  theory  that  Mao.  or  his  bosees 
In  Moscow,  could  be  made  to  see  reason  by 
ktd-elove  handling  In  the  United  Natlonii 
should  have  been  abandoned  weeks  ago. 
Certainly,  now  that  Soviet  delegate  Andrei 
Vlshlnsky  has  blasted  the  latest  proposal  of 
13  Asiatic  nations  for  a  halt  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  the  delei^atea  from  the  free 
nations  ought  to  conclude  that  there  s  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  face  tiie  fact 
of  Chinese  Red  aggression. 

■ven  with  upward  of  half  a  million  Chi- 
nese truups  in  Northern  Korea,  and  more 
pouring  across  the  Manchurian  txjrder,  Vi- 


shinsi^  Mc'^s  to  the  fantastic  lie  that  the 
armed  forces  of  Communist  China  are  not 
fighting  on  the  side  of  North  Korea. 

That  shows  what  Ru.ista  and  her  stooges 
have  been  trying  to  do  In  the  United  Nations. 
By  dealing  In  lies  so  stupendous  as  Uj  defy 
all  reas<m.  they  have  eliminated  any  chance 
that  a  reasonable  compromise  could  be 
reached. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
troops  have  been  fighting  In  Korea  for  more 
than  a  months  They  have  not  been  fighting 
simply  against  the  United  States,  as  they 
put  it,  but  have  been  opposing  a  United 
Nations  Army  acting  under  Dnlted  Nations 
orders. 

But  It  was  not  until  last  week  that  the 
Security  Council  got  around  to  voting  on  a 
resolution  asking  them  to  get  out  of  Korea, 
and  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  own  legitimate  interests  would  be  safe- 
guarded. It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that 
Russia  would  veto  this  move. 

The  delay  In  pressing  for  Security  CouncU 
action  was  bad  enough.  It  was  worse  that 
time  was  lost  In  presenting  the  same  resolu- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  veto 
cannot  block  It.  But  worst  of  all  Is  the  re- 
tusal.  even  now.  to  name  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists as  aggressors,  and  to  demand  firmly 
that  they  get  out 

No  realistic  person  expects  the  Reds  to  obey 
any  UN  mandate  that  they  don't  like.  A 
strong  resolution  from  the  General  Assembly 
at  this  late  stage  probably  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  fighting  in  Korea. 

But  the  UN  has  to  maintain  the  principles 
it  stood  up  for  so  courageously  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  war.  It  could  survive  a 
military  defeat  In  Korea.  If  that  should  come, 
but  It  could  never  survive  a  compromise  of 
the  very  principles  on  which  the  world  or- 
ganization was  founded 

The  51  nations  which  voted  recently  to  take 
up  the  question  of  Chinese  Intervention 
know  that  It  la  deliberate,  naked  aggression. 
They  know  that  the  Chinese  Reds  and  their 
Russian  backers  are  defying  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  They 
know,  too,  that  there  will  never  be  any  col- 
lective security  If  the  free  nations  refuse  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  principles  that  have 
brought   them   together. 

It  Is  time  the  members  of  the  UN  recog- 
nized that  the  fate  of  the  world  organization 
and  Its  hopes  for  the  future  depend  on  how 
It  meets  the  question  of  the  Chinese  In  Korea. 
At  least  there  should  be  no  more  delay  In 
branding  the  Chinese  Communists  as  ag- 
gressors, and  teUlng  them  to  get  out. 


America  Girds  for  the  Task  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

OF  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr  FUGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Roanoke  Times  is  published  in  Roanoke, 
Va..  and  circulates  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. It  has  always  been  forthright  in 
its  editorial  policy.  In  the  Sunday  issue 
of  December  17  the  Roanoke  Times  fea- 
tured in  its  editorial  column  an  article 
entitled  ■"America  Girds  for  the  Task 
Ahead."  Clearly,  implicitly,  and  con- 
vincingly the  proposition  is  presented. 

On  Friday  night,  December  15,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
spoken  to  the  peopie  here  and  through- 
out the  world  on  the  gravity  of  the  world 
crisis  and  the  importance  of  preparing 


American  defen.ses.     The  discu.ssion  of 
the  subject  is  so  illuminating  that  I  be- 
lieve it  in  the  national  interest  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Amebica  Gibd.s  for  tot  Task  Ahead 

Prrtclaiming  a  state  of  national  emergency. 
the  President  of  the  United  State.'^  yesterday 
called  on  individuals  and  communities  alike 
to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  response  should  be  enthusiastic, 
unanimous,  wholehearted. 

Only  the  extreme  gravity  of  a  world  cri- 
sis and  the  Imminence  of  a  war  for  national 
stirvival  would  Justify  the  drastic  step  taken 
yesterday.  It  means  a  radical  change  in  our 
way  of  life  and  a  lowering  of  living  standards 
for  the  American  people,  not  for  Just  a  few 
montiis  but  for  years  to  come. 

"That  is  not  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  con- 
template. But  far  less  pleasant  and  much 
more  disagreeable  would  be  existence  In  a 
world  dominated  by  communism.  And  that 
Is  the  grim  alternative  to  paying  the  price 
that  the  administration  asks  the  country  to 
pay  in  order  that  America  may  become 
strong  and  remain  free. 

Realudation  of  the  distasteful  and  unac- 
ceptable alternative  should  impel  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  accept  cheerfully  and  wuhout 
grumbling  the  inevitable  sacrifices  that  lie 
ahead,  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  by  all 
of  us  as  our  individual  contribution  to  na- 
tional safety  and  Indeed  national  survival 
in  a  time  of  critical  danger. 

A  third  world  war  is  not  inevitable,  and 
Mr.  Truman  was  at  pains  to  make  that  clear 
In  his  radio  broadcast  to  the  Nation  Friday 
night.  But  a  third  world  war,  involving  a 
death  struggle  between  the  two  miglitiest 
Nations  on  the  globe,  is  a  distinct  pcssibllity 
that  has  been  brought  unmistakably  nearer 
by  the  events  o!  the  past  month  in  Korea, 
where  Chinese  Communist  hordes,  undoubt- 
ed'ly  at  Moscow's  Instigation  and  with  the 
Kremlin's  connivance,  are  attempting  to 
drive  General  MacArthur's  forces  into  the 
sea. 

With  Russia's  sinister  purpose  and  inexo- 
rable determination  to  extend  Communist 
rule  throughout  the  world  becoming  clearer 
all  the  time,  the  only  jxjssible  course  for 
America  to  pursue  consistent  with  national 
safety  Is  to  arm  to  the  teeth  and  gear  its 
economy  to  a  scale  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bear  the  heavy  burden  that  must  be 
borne  by  this  country  for  an  unforeseeable 
and  undetermined  period. 
'  Accordingly  we  are  entenng  an  era  of  aus- 
terity that  will  call  for  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  all  of  us.  Taxes  are  going  to  be  far 
heavier  than  ever  before,  civilian  production 
for  the  most  part  is  definitely  out  of  the 
picture,  wage  and  price  controls  are  not  far 
off.  and  more  and  more  young  men  are  going 
to  be  called  up  for  military  service  in  the 
montlis  immediately  ahead. 

None  of  this  Is  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
But  all  of  It  Is  vitally  necessary  if  America 
Is  to  survive.  And  because  it  is  vitally  nec- 
essary, the  American  people  must  accept 
resolutely  and  willingly  the  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable tasks  ahead,  tasks  which  are  es- 
sential for  their  survival  as  a  Nation  under 
existing  world  conditions. 

Higher  taxes,  longer  hours  of  work  for 
many,  fewer  civilian  goods  for  ail.  military 
service  for  more  than  3.CXK).000  young  Amer- 
icans who  will  be  called  away  from  their  Jobs 
or  studies  to  don  the  uniform  and  submit 
to  Army  and  Navy  discipline  for  an  indeter- 
minate period — this  is  not  a  prospect  to  be 
viewed  enthusiastically  but  it  is  one  to  be  ac- 
cepted cheerfully  in  the  realization  that  the 
world  crisis  makes  It  absolutely  necessary 

We  must  embark  on  this  course,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  Friday  night,  "not  as 
a  sacrifice,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  defend 
the  best  kind  of  life  that  men  have  ever  de- 
vised on  this  earth."     Viewed  In  ttiat  light. 


the  Job  ahead  becomes  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lenge to  which  the  American  people  can  be 
counted  on  to  respond  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
their  great  forebears  and  glorious  traditions. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  but  neither  is 
It  going  to  be  unendurable.  And  if  pre- 
paredness pays  off  and  another  world  con- 
flict with  all  of  its  frightful  cost  in  human 
slaughter,  human  suffering,  human  sorrow 
and  human  treasure  is  thereby  avoided,  the 
price  we  are  being  called  on  to  pay  will  be 
small  Indeed.  On  the  other  hand.  If  war 
comes  despite  all  our  efforts  to  avert  it.  we 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties and  those  of  the  free  world — and  for 
that  reason,  too,  the  price  we  are  being  called 
on  to  pay  will  be  small  Indeed. 

Realizing  that  "world  conquest  by  Com- 
munist imperialism  is  the  goal  of  the  forces 
of  aggression  that  have  been  loosed  upon 
the  world"  and  that  "the  increasinij  menace 
of  the  forces  of  Communist  aggression  re- 
quires that  the  national  defense  shall  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  a^  possible.  "  the 
American  people  must  meet  the  crucial  test 
of  their  stamina  and  hardihood  that  Is  at 
hand.  On  how  they  meet  It  may  well  de- 
pend the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
this  Nation  is  to  survive  or  perish. 


Resolution  of  Hoasui{  Aothorky  of 
Breckenridge,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Breck- 
enridge,  Tex.,  has  taken  an  action  which 
I  think  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Members  of  Congress.  It  is  with  con- 
siderable pride  and  great  appreciation 
that  I  place  in  the  Record,  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  housing 
authority,  in  which.  I  am  informed,  they 
were  joined  unanimously  by  the  City 
Commission  of  Breckenridge. 

Through  its  housing  authority  ajid  city 
commission,  these  citizens  have  asked 
Federal  offlcials  to  suspend  the  allocation 
of  money  heretofore  approved  and  that 
the  money  be  applied  to  training  our  citi- 
zens and  arming  our  men  to  fight  and 
protect  our  freedoms  against  world  ag- 
gressors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  typ>e  of  respon- 
sible citizenship  necessary  to  cut  out  all 
nonessential  expenditures  not  directly 
connected  with  the  defense  preparedness. 
The  people  should  demand,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  courage,  to  review 
all  authorized  domestic  commitments 
and  drop  everything,  which  under  close 
scrutiny,  fails  to  contribute  to  the  war 
eflfort. 

Con.servatively,  there  must  be  at  least 
$4,500,000,000  now  authorized  which  can 
be  canceled.  As  we  look  for  new  sources 
of  revenue,  these  billions  ar'i  at  our  fin- 
gertips. We  need  to  review  immediately 
past  actions  taken  by  this  Congress  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
developed.  It  would  give  a  lot  of  people 
encouragement  and  greater  confidence 
that  the  Confess  of  the  United  States 
will  not  spend  one  dime  except  in  behalf 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  which  all  of  ua 
know  lie  ahead. 
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While  we  call  upon  p«)ple  at  home  to 
retrench  and  prepare  for  sacrifices,  the 
real  place  to  start  retrenchnwnt  Is  right 
here  m  Washington. 

The  housing  authority  and  the  City 
Commission  of  BreckenridKe.  Tex.,  have 
given  us  an  exmmirte  of  a  community 
which  says  that  they  are  willini;  to  forego 
their  towns  improvement  by  reason  of 
the  conditions  the  country  faces  and  that 
the  funds  allotted  to  them  be  used  to 
protect  this  Nation  m  order  that  they 
may  continue  their  plans  when  they  can 
do  so  in  safety. 

Would  that  other  localities  and  citizens 
everj-where  take  this  viev  and  that  this 
Con;2:ress  and  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment forget  all  else  in  order  that  our 
energies,  our  resources,  and  dollars  be 
ehanoeied  directly  into  our  national  de- 
fense efforts 

Mr  Speaker,  the  resolution  to  which 
I  refer  is  as  follows: 

Wber«u  ttie  United  States  of  America  Is 
today  in  greater  daxiger  than  at  any  other 
time  In  the  hlrtory  of  this  democratic  na- 
tion: and 

Whereaa  the  forces  of  communism  and 
world  i^graaaton  threaten  to  engulf  the 
worM  and  wipe  out  the  fires  of  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  people  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  of  their  time  and  money  to 
rebuild  the  protective  barriers  against  this 
world  threat;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  stability  of  the 
tTnltcd  States  U  a  factor  In  the  defense  of 
America  and  the  world;  and 

WlMreas  a  great  amount  of  money  has 
been  allocated  to  the  city  of  Breckenrldge. 
Tex  ,  for  the  buUiling  of  needed  low -rent 
bou.ses;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  great  need 
for  tbeae  houses,  tt  In  the  belief  of  the  citt- 
fvns  at  Brackanrtdge.  Tex  .  tiiat  social  wel- 
fare projects  are  secondary  to  the  loss  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  United  Sutcs: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ICeaolved  by  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Breckenridge.  Tes..  at  this  regulaT 
meetinff  of  the  Authority  this  4th  day  of 
Derrmber  1950,  tchen  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism threatened  our  very  life  existence.  That 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Breck- 
enrldge. Tex.,  go  on  record  as  asking  the 
Vaderal  Public  Housing  Authority  to  suspend 
ftkr*  allocation  of  nujuey  to  be  spent  on 
peacetime  housing  and  that  this  Federal 
money  be  applied  to  training  our  citizens 
and  arming  our  men  to  fight  and  protect  the 
freedoms  of  our  people  against  communism 
and  world  aggression. 

M  M  Macksn, 

A.   E.   SWXBMEV, 

Chairman. 
H    W    Chapmam, 

Vice  Chairman. 
H    M    VtAtr, 
R.  D    Smfth. 
Attest:  ViviaM  aaat field. 


Iowa   Leads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

-->  or  IOWA 

IN  THF  IJOrSE  OP  KEPRESENTATrVKS 

Tuesday.  Dnemher  19.  1950 

Mr    GRO.'^S      Mr    Speaker,  the  State 
of     Iowa    ha>s    loiii^     been    tlic    Nations 


greatest  single  producer  of  com  and 
hogs. 

To  these  firsts  in  productivity  from  the 
rich  soil  of  Iowa,  cultivated  lJ>'  the  finest 
farmers  in  the  world,  there  has  been 
added  in  more  recent  years,  the  greatest 
single  Stale  production  of  chickens,  eggs, 
oats,  and  popcorn  as  well  as  tlie  greatest 
number  of  pounds  of  cattle  marketed 
and  the  highest  butterfat  sales. 

To  this  imposing  list  must  now  be 
added  another  first — Iowa  now  leads  all 
other  States  of  the  Nation  in  the  slaugh- 
ter and  packing  of  meat. 

The  Iowa  Development  Commission 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  which  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  quite  interesting, 
especially  those  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, which  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  great  center  of  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry.    The  bulletin  follows: 

Iowa  Now  Leads  thx  Nation  in  Meat 
Packing  Volume 

Iowa  Is  now  leading  the  meat  packing  field. 
tile  Iowa  Development  Commission  pointed 
out  today. 

For  the  second  straight  year  the  volume  of 
livestock  slaughtered  by  Iowa  packing  plants 
Is  running  larger  than  in  any  other  State. 

Federal  estimates  show  that  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1950  Iowa  packers  handled 
117  percent  (by  live  weight)  of  all  the  cattle, 
calves.  ho«^,  sheep,  and  lambs  pwocesaed  In 
the  Nation.  (The  estimates  do  not  incltide 
farm  butchering  ) 

Last  year  Iowa  packing  companies  handled 
11  5  percent  of  the  meat  processed  In  the 
Nation. 

With  the  1949  and  1950  reports.  Iowa  has 
stepped  ahead  of  Illinois,  which  previously 
was  the  top  meat  packing  State. 

Illinois'  meat  packing  operations  have  fol- 
lowed national  trends  very  closely.  When 
the  United  States  volume  of  livestock 
Slaughter  dropped  10  percent  between  1947 
and  1948.  so  did  Illinois'.  It  has  accounted 
for  10.6  or  10.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  moat 
processing  since  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  started  to  publish 
slaughter  figures  in  ld4<5, 

Io«-a  meat  packers,  althotigh  they  took  a 
bigger  drop  in  the  1947^48  slump,  have  been 
coming  back  ever  since  at  an  Impressive  rate. 

In  1949.  for  Instance.  Iowa  packing  plants 
increased  their  operations  by  670.(X:0.000 
pounds,  from  3,478.613.000  to  4.148.928,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  Iowa's  share  In 
United  States  livestock  slaughter  ro«e  from 

9  7  to  11.5  percent,  ;nd  the  Tall  Corn  Sute 
nosed  Illinois  out  of  the  top  standing. 

This  year  Iowa's  meat  packers  seem  to  be 
busing  along  at  a  similar  rate.     In  the  first 

10  months  of  1950  Io«-a  packers  bandied 
more  meat  tiuui  they  did  In  the  full  ye^r 
1948.  and  they  are  300,000.000  poimds  ahead 
of  the  January -October  period  in  1949. 

(The  totals:  3,482.000.000  pounds  in  10 
mouths.  1950;  3 J38 1.000.000  pounds  in  10 
months.  1949.) 

lUinois'  10-month  total  Is  2.000.000  pounds 
less  than  In  1949:  3. 103.410.000  pounds  this 
year:   3.105.393.000  pounds  last  year. 

Illinois  still  has  the  largest  beef  kill  in  the 
oountry.  but  Its  margin  over  Iowa  is  becom- 
log  smaller.  In  1948  IlllnoU  packers  killed 
603.000.000  more  pounds  of  t>eef  tiian  Iowa 
planU  did.  Last  year  Iowa  was  340.000.000 
pounds  behind,  and  so  far  this  year  Illinois 
planu  are  only  290.000.000  pounds  aiiead  In 
the  baef  department. 

Iowa  also  has  been  gaining  on  her  eastern 
netghbor  in  pork  packing.  In  1948  Iowa 
packers  bandied  417,000.000  mure  pounds  of 
pork  tban  Ullooto  pUnU  cUd.    Ib  IMS  the 

Iowa  total  roae  to  790.000.000  pounds  more 
than    the   Illinois   volume.     Su    far    tliii>   year 


Iowa  packing  planu  are  701.(XX),000  pound* 
of  pork  in  tbm  laad. 

lowii  n<*w  BBBks  arst  in  hog  slaughter, 
second  In  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter,  and 
third  in  cattle  slaughter.  Minnesota  Is  tlM 
third  ranking  hog  packing  Stale,  and  Call- 
fomia  U  second  in  cattle  slaughter.  In  total 
meat  packing  operations.  Minnesota  lialMt- 
ually  ranks  third  and  California  fourth. 

Iowa  has  20  federally  inspected  slaughter 
pUnU.  6  of  them  Ui  Sioux  City.  IlUnols  txaa 
38.  of  which  17  are  in  Chicago.  Minnesota 
has  11  plants  operating  under  Federal  inspec- 
Uon.  and  Calllornu  has  58.  of  which  19  are  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Dr.  H.  Trendley  Dean.  Veteran  in  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Keyman 
in  Program  Raisin?  Standards  ot  Den- 
tal Health  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  5^ELV1N  PRICE 

or  aLiMOB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  call  attention  of 
the  Meml)ers  of  Congress  to  the  remark- 
able achievements  *n  the  field  of  dental 
health  in  America  and  the  world  of  an 
IlUnoisan.  a  native  East  St.  Louisan.  Dr. 
H.  Trendley  Dean. 

It  IS  only  natural  that  I  should  Join 
my  fellow  townsmen  in  the  great  feeling 
of  pride  they  share  In  Dr.  Dean.  His 
work  has  honored  not  only  himself  but 
the  community  in  which  he  was  bom. 
its  schools  and  its  citizens. 

No  one  man  has  contributed  more  to 
raising  the  standards  of  dental  health 
than  has  Dr.  Dean.  As  the  keyman  in 
research  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  the 
fluoride  process.  Dr.  Dean  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  future  generations  of 
Americans  being  free  from  dental  trou- 
bles during  most  of  their  lifetime 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Recoid.  I  include  herewith  a  story 
of  Dr.  Deans  career  which  appeared  in 
the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.>  Journal  on  Sun- 
day. December  17.  1950.  The  article 
follows : 
Former  Citt  R£sn>KNT  Is  Dental  Rescasch 

LSAOKS 

Washington  —If  your  teeth  and  your  chil- 
dren's teeth  last  longer,  look  better,  and  stay 
healthier  you  can  thank  a  formar  East  St. 
Loulsan  and  the  Pederal  agency  that  he  di- 
rects, the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, located  in  a  suburb  of  Washington. 
D   C. 

This  contrlbvrtor  to  the  Nation's  health  Is 
tall,  friendly,  pipe-smoking  Dr.  H.  Trendley 
Dean,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  East 
St.  Louis  families  and  a  veteran  of  30  years 
m  the  United  States  Public  Health  service. 

Dr  Dean  Is  the  nephew  of  John  M  Trend- 
ley,  retired  IlllnoU  central  chief  clerk  who 
lives  at  617  North  Twenty-second  Street  He 
Is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry 
Trendley  and  the  great-grandson  of  John 
Trendley.  ojie  of  the  founders  of  the  old 
Wiggins  Perry  that  operated  between  East 
St  Louis  and  St.  Louis  long  before  the 
lads  Bridge  was  built 

Bark  In  the  days  when  Nineteenth  Street 
was   the   city   Ilmiu,   Dr.  Dean  was  born  oo 
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the  160-acre  Trendley  farm  which  extended 
from  Nineteenth  to  Twenty-fourth  Street 
and  from  State  Street  to  the  L.  <k  N.  tracks. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  W  and  Mrs  Ros- 
alie Tirendley  Dean. 

SEaVZD    IN    FRANCX 

After  attending  St.  Patrick,  St  Joseph's. 
and  Park  Schools.  Dr  Dean  entered  St  Louis 
Academy  and  then  St,  Louis  University.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  dental  school  In 
1916  and  licensed  to  practice  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  He  entered  private  practice  In 
Wood  River  but  the  following  year  left  to 
enter  the  Army,  serving  as  a  dental  officer 
from  1917  to  1919  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Prance. 

Dr.  Dean  then  returned  to  Wood  River  and 
in  1920  was  president  of  the  Alton  Dental 
Scciety  and  commander  of  the  Wood  R;ver 
pest  of  the  American  Legion.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  advanced  In  rank  until 
in  1945  he  was  a  dental  director,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  colonel  In  the  Army.  He  served  at 
various  ho-pitals  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia but  since  1331  has  been  assigned  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  at  B.-therda. 
Md  .  near  Washington.  He  has  been  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  D2ntal  Research 
since  1948. 

The  former  East  St.  Loulsan  h.-u  wTltten 
chapters  in  a  numt)er  of  books  and  alsc  more 
th-.n  50  articles  In  scientific,  public  health, 
dental,  medical,  and  engineering  Journals. 
He  also  Is  prominent  In  professional  organ- 
isations. He  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  As- 
srclatlon  for  he  Advancement  of  Science, 
chairman  cf  the  Waahincton  section  of  the 
American  College  of  Dentists,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  J  jurnal  of  American  CoUei^e  of 
Dentists,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  re- 
search and  standards  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  for  2  years  was  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Dental  Association's 
committee  on  dental-health  survey. 

Dr.  Dean  also  has  served  as  president  and 
a  trustee  of  the  International  Association  for 
Dental  Research;  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Dental  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States  and  as  the  United  States  vice 
president  of  the  Federation  Dentalre  Inter- 
nationale. 

errs  coRGAS  medal 

During  World  War  II  he  was  assigned  as  a 
colonel  to  the  Eurt.pean  theater,  where  he 
served  with  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment. He  has  been  a  lecturer  at  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  Dental  Schools  and  has  re- 
ceived a  numt>er  of  -awards,  including  the 
Ccrgas  Medal  and  Award  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons  in  1949.  the  John  M. 
Godell  prize,  and  the  Jarvie  Fellowship  Medal. 
awarded  by  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

For  his  services  in  World  War  I  Dr  Dean 
received  the  Army  commendation  ribbon  and 
the  Victory  Medal  with  one  clasp.  During 
World  War  II  he  earned  four  ribbons. 

Dr.  Dean  and  his  wife,  the  former  Miss 
Ruth  Martha  McEvoy.  will  celebrate  their 
thirtieth  wedding  anniversary  next  Septem- 
ber They  have  three  daughters :  Ruth  Ce- 
lestlne.  assistant  woman's  club  editor  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Dorothea  Virginia, 
who  teaches  in  the  nui-sery  school  of  HuU 
House.  Ctilcago;  and  Mary  Harriet,  who  is  in 
library  technical  work  In  Texas. 

PLATED    BASEBALX 

Once  a  soccer  and  baseball  player  in  East 
St  Louis.  Dr.  Dean  now  plays  tennis  and 
rides  horseback  for  recreation.  He  and  Mrs. 
Dean  particularly  like  to  ride  in  the  hunt 
country  of  Fairfax  County,  south  of  their 
booae  in  Arlington.  Va.  Dr.  Dean  learned  to 
rid*  Army  style  whUe  assigned  to  the  cavalry 
at  Port  Riley,  Kans  ,  durUig  World  War  I. 

A  recent  Issue  of  a  dental  magazine  de- 
voted an  article  to  Dr.  D^an.  referring  to  him 


as  a  "key  man  occupying  a  top  position  In 
this  history- makine  program,  and  helping  to 
make  some  of  the  history  himself,"  and  com- 
menting that  he  is  "unusually  well  equipped 
to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  new  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research." 

The  magazine  traces  Dr  Dean's  interest 
in  public  health  to  his  World  War  I  service, 
when  he  examined  and  treated  thousands  of 
American  soldiers. 

'Like  all  born  researchers,"  the  magazine 
stated,  "Dean  determined  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  about  the  basic  causes  of  dental 
caries  and  periodontal  disease.  He  had  a  pro- 
fessional's regard  for  treatment  and  care,  but 
he  also  had  a  researchers  vital  curiosity 
about  the  fundamental  causative  factors 
which  produced  so  much  poor  dental  health. 
And  he  wanted  to  play  a  part  in  strikin;;  at 
dental  disease  by  coming  to  grips  with  it  at 
its  source." 

Dr.  Dean  In  his  first  meeting  with  the  12 
national  leaders  who  constitute  the  National 
Advisory  Dental  Research  Council  remarked : 
"Our  research  institutions  are  devoting 
more  than  100  times  as  much  money  to  med- 
ical research  as  to  dental  research.  That 
million-dollar  figure  for  dental  research  rep- 
resents about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  or  the 
amount  paid  to  dentists  for  remedial  serv- 
ices. But  the  one  hundr.-'d  and  ten  millions 
devoted  to  medical  research  represents  more 
than  6  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  physi- 
cians for  medical  services." 

Dr  Dean  now  directs  expenditures  for  In- 
tramural studies  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  amountin:;  to  $212,000  a 
year.  Research  grants  to  19  Institutions  are 
making  possible  36  separate  projects  at  a 
ccsr  of  about  $200,000 

"All  of  these  activities  reflect  the  most 
comprehensive  approach  and  the  first  coor- 
dinated attack  yet  made  on  dental  disease." 
the  magazine  points  out.  "This  realistic  pro- 
gram makes  it  possible  to  use  existing  dental 
research  facilities,  to  create  needed  new  fa- 
cilities, and  to  integrate  these  varied  efforts." 
Dr  Dean  in  discussing  the  program  of  the 
institute  he  directs  said: 

"We  are  making  it  possible  for  the  total 
resources  oi  dentistry  to  be  applied  to  the 
tremendous  problems  of  dental  diseases  on  a 
scale  never  ijefore  possible.  This  is.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  dentistry's  own  program, 
with  dentists  participating  in  policy  mak- 
ing and  in  program  planning;  with  dentists 
supervising  and  directing  research  projects; 
and  with  dentists  doing  actual  research  proj- 
ects themselves. 

"I  m  no  prophet,  but  I  believe  the  insti- 
tutes work  will  help  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  the  prevention  phase  of  dentistry 
and  the  care  and  treatment  phase,  an  im- 
balance which  has  too  long  been  the  pro- 
fession's chief  weakness  as  a  medical  science. 
Only  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  has 
dentistry  felt  the  impact  and  stimulation 
of  basic  research.  Development  of  this  neg- 
lected field — fundamentaJ  to  a  succeasftU 
control  program — may.  and  in  all  probability 
will,  markedly  change  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry a  generation  hence,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore." 

Dr.  Dean's  contributions  to  dentistry  were 
summarized  as  follows  In  the  dental  maga- 
zine article: 

"Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  man 
who  is  not  a  prisoner  of  professionalism  'jut, 
through  a  breadth  of  vision  and  sound  un- 
derstanding, is  able  to  relate  the  separate 
Interests  of  several  groups  to  the  larger  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  Join 
all  of  these  several  interests  in  a  demo- 
cratic partnership  of  public  and  private  en- 
deavor whose  fruitful  efforts  promise  to  make 
history  for  both  dentistry  and  public  health 
by  raising  the  standards  of  dental  health  in 
America." 

Quite  a  career  for  a  boy  born  on  a  farm 
at  the  East  St.  Louis  city  limits,  isn't  it? 


Let  Us  Not  Forget  the  Old  Folks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOBY  MORRIS 

OF    OKLAH-    M.-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
mmd  of  the  Centres •  so  ent:iossed  m  our 
pre.'^sine:  national  emeri^ency.  I  tru.':t  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  overlook 
entirely  the  issues  that  are  so  important 
to  many  of  us  with  regard  to  the  problems 
of  our  elder  citizen.-^.  I  speak  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  subject  of  rea- 
sonable security  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  que.^tion  of  social  -security 
and  pension.s  has  prosre.s.sed  further. 
both  in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Nation  dunn?  the  interim  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Cont:jress  than  it  has  durin?  any 
similar  period  of  our  history  I  believe 
this  is  true,  and  for  this  we  are  truly 
grateful.  I  believe  also  that  this 
Eighty-first  Congress,  in  aduition  to  giv- 
ing more  thought  and  study  to  this  sub- 
ject, has  also  provided  more  improve- 
menr^  m  our  le-;islaiion  to  provide  se- 
curity for  our  elder  citizens  than  any 
previous  Congress  since  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  passed  way  back  m  1935. 
For  thi.'i.  too,  we  are  happy  and  thankful. 

THE.^E  IS  MtrCH  TET  TO  BE  DONE 

In  spite  of  all  we  ha"e  accomplished. 
and  regardless  of  the  fact  tha*  we  have 
given  months  of  time  and  study  U)  this 
subject  during  this  session,  our  work  "n 
this  field  is  far  from  complete.     Instead 
of  fully  correctin.?  the  faults  of  our  svi- 
tem.  Mr  Speaker,  we  .stand  today  face  to 
face  with  the  same  inherent  weaknesses 
in  our  social-security  system  th  it  exLst'=^d 
when  this  session  of  Cony^ress  be^an.    We 
started  out  with  high  hopes  th-it  the  job 
this  time  would   be  complete      We  ex- 
pected that  Congress  would   d.^lve   into 
this  subject  with  such  thorough nf-s^  and 
determination  as  to  remake  th?  entire 
system  into  a  system  that  wo.i'd  fully 
provide  adequate,  equitable  social  secu- 
rity.    The  faults  of  the  system,  at  least 
many  tf  them,  had  been  long  recognized. 
Years  of  actual  experience  had  developed 
great     inequities    and     di.scriminat:ons. 
The    plain    fact    that    even    where    the 
best    application    of    the    system    was 
being   made   its   inadequacy   still   stood 
out  in  shocking  relief.    And.  Mr   Speak- 
er, that  which  concerns  me  most  today  is, 
the.se   .same   infquaiities   and    inequities 
still  exist.     There   is   no   uniform-ty   of 
application.    Citizens  in  one  State  do  not 
receive  the  same   amounts  m   ben:  fits, 
under   public   assistance,   as   citizens   of 
another  State     In  fact,  in  many  States 
there   is  a   wide  variation   m   amounts 
being  paid  in  different  parts  of  th?  same 
State.     The  same  humiliating  pr')p<;rty 
qualifications,  often  referred  to  as  needs 
tests   are   still   mdu'L-ed   in.     In   fact,   I 
fear  that  most  of  the  primary  objection- 
able features  that  existed  m  our  sy.stem 
to  provide  for  our  deserving  and  needy 
elders,  at  the  tune  this  Con-^ress  opened, 
are  i;till  in  th?  system  as  we  face  the  days 
leacing  to  cor  adjournment.     I  do  not 
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propose  to  enter  into  a  technical  analysis 
or  discussion  of  this  subject  here.  In 
fact.  I  feel  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  if  I  shoxild  attrmpt  to  do  so. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  the  record  to 
show  that  we  are  not  through  with  this 
subject.  That  those  of  us.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  have 
been  worlung  in  this  field  through  the 
years,  are  still  alive,  interested,  and 
working  The  cbjectiv's  for  which  we 
have  sought  during  these  rears  are  still 
hve  issues  both  in  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  are  still  convinced, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  me  say  more  than 
ever  convinced: 

First  That  this  Nation  can  well  afford 
to  provide  a  reasonable  pension  for  every 
citizen  old  enough  to  retire. 

Second  It  should  be  a  Federal  pension 
paid  by  the  National  Gov.mmcnt  direct 
to  the  citizen,  eqxial  in  all  the  States. 

Third.  Citizens  owning  property  should 
share  in  the  benefits  with  those  who  have 
no  property. 

Fourth  A  reasonable  pension  would 
not  seriously  contribute  to  inflation. 
Persons  whase  inccmes  are  a.s  little  as 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  week  do  not 
serously  contribute  to  Inflation. 

Fifth.  There  is  ereat  need  among  our 
deserving  elder  citizens  for  adequate  leg- 
islatio.i  to  providt  such  a  pension. 

Sixth  The  work  of  our  joint,  or  bi- 
partisan, voluntary  committee,  working 
for  these  objectives  'ihould  be  continued 
in  the  forthcoming  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress. We  shall  welcome  the  cooperation 
and  a&-istance  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  party  and  reaard- 
less  of  the  stand  or  views  that  may  be 
held  on  any  other  subject,  to  join  hands 
with  us  if  you  concur  in  our  objectives. 

Permit  me  also  to  say  for  the  record. 
M  Speaker,  that  many  of  us  have  made 
some  very  sacred  commitments  to  our 
constituents  on  this  issue.  How  many 
times  have  many  of  us  promised  our  peo- 
ple we  would  favor  and  support  legisla- 
tion o»  this  nature?  Perhaps  the  recent 
caupaign  was  a  new  high  record  when 
it  comes  to  campaign  promises  for  pen- 
sions. I  believe  it  was.  I  belie. e.  too. 
the  American  people  favor  a  reasonable, 
uniform,  and  honorable  old-age  pension 
tn  take  the  place  o.  what  we  call  old- 
age  assistance.  I  feel  they  expect  us  to 
enact  such  a  pension  law.  I  am  sure 
many  of  us.  myself  included,  have  sol- 
emnly and  sincerely  promised  to  work 
for  the  enactment  of  such  a  pension  law. 
I  for  one.  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
others.  Members  of  this  House,  meant 
it  when  we  made  those  promises.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  before  this  session 
concludes  that  I  am  conscious  of  my 
commitments,  and  that  I  mean  to  carry 
out  to  the  letter  the  commitments  I  have 
made.  Theiefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
volunteer  committee  that  has  wwked  so 
well  together  during  this  session  will  be 
reformed  immediately  when  the  new 
Congress  convenes,  and  our  studies  and 
work  will  continue  to  go  forward.  Mem- 
bers will  be  notified  of  the  first  meeting, 
and  I  tru>t  that  everyone  who  is  mter- 
ebU'd  iiud  Aho  can  possibly  arrange  to  do 
so  will  unite  with  us  in  the  very  begin- 
ning and  stay  rigiit  with  us  until  our 
work  is  finish. 


I  should  also  at  this  time.  Mr  Speaker, 
extend  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  worked  with  us  so  well  in  this  ses- 
sion, my  grateful  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion. I  know  Representative  Van  Zandt. 
chairman  for  the  minority,  joins  me  in 
.sincerely  thanking  each  and  every  one 
who  has  worked  so  untiringly  and  with 
.such  full  coope.'-ation  during  the  many 
meetings  and  conferences  that  we  have 
held  on  this  subject  during  the  2  years 
of  this  .session  that  is  now  coming  to  a 
close.  We  acknowledge  and  thank  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
months  of  careful  study  and  analysis 
that  they  have  given  to  this  subject.  As 
I  stated  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eighty- 
rtrst  Congress  has  been  outstandintr  in 
the  time,  thought,  work,  and  considera- 
tion that  it  has  given  this  subject.  I  say 
also,  that  the  amounts  of  the  benefits 
that  have  been  provided  have  also  been 
substantial.  For  all  of  these  things  we 
are  truly  thankful.  But  in  spite  of  it  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  certain  facts  remain.  They 
must  continue  to  engage  our  thoughts 
and  attention.  The  great  study,  work, 
and  attention  we  have  given  have 
brought  many  of  us  to  these  very  im- 
portant conclusions.  One  is  that  we  do 
have  certain  inherent  weaknesses  in  our 
system.  Two.  that  these  weaknesses 
have  not  been  corrected.  They  are  still 
with  us.  Three,  we  should  continue  our 
work  until  we  do  have  operating  in  the 
Unit'xl  States  of  America  the  kind  of  a 
system  to  provide  security  for  our  elder 
citizens  that  will  do  the  job  and  do  it 
correctly;  a  system  of  which  all  citizens, 
both  old  and  young,  can  accept  as  ade- 
quate, honorable,  and  fair.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  our  work  will  be  dedicated  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  It  is  for 
this  cause  that  I  call  upon  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  who  concurs,  to  remain 
united  in  our  voluntary  committee  to 
continue  our  studies  and  activities,  and 
with  continued  cooperation  I  am  sure 
victory  can  be  won. 


Servin-T  the  Nation  Well 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or    TCA.1S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  proof 
that  we  in  Texas  have  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  services  being 
rendered  the  Nation  by  our  junior  Sen- 
ator, Lyndon  Johnso.v.  I  desire  to  place 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  entitled  '"Serving 
the  Nation  Well  " 

It  has  been  said  that  "a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country 
and  m  his  own  house."  I  take  pride  in 
asserting  that  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 
whose  warnings  we  have  heard  here  on 
the  floor  since  the  fall  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  is  certainly  not  without  honor  in 
his  own  State,  for  his  vision  and  his 
courage  have  caused  the  people  of  Texas 
to  elevate  him  to  the  Senate.    That  he  is 


performing  such  splendid  service,  while 
not  unexpected.  Ls  certainly  gratifying  to 
those  of  us  who  have  for  many  years 
observed  his  zeal  and  his  fortitude.  In- 
deed. Lyndon  John.son  is  now  receiving 
the  laurels  he  has  so  richly  earned.  We 
may  expect  his  rewards  to  Increase  with 
his  years  of  public  service. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Skxvinq  thx  Nation  Wsll 

The  urgent  appeal  made  bv  Senator  Lth- 
DON  Johnson,  of  Texas,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  laat  week  for  more  speed  and  deter- 
mination In  the  Nations  re-irmamenl  pro- 
gram la  not  to  be  dlaralsaed  as  Idle  political 
talk  The  warning  words  he  uttered  were 
neither  Irresponsible  nor  uninformed  Cor 
Senator  Johnson  as  chairman  of  a  S^rate 
'"watchdog"  subcommittee  on  prepareij' e<<s, 
is  p>erhaps  .as  well  informed  as  any  man  tn 
Washington  on  the  real  state  of  our  pre- 
paredness— or  lack  of  it. 

A  growlni?  sense  of  crisis  is  apparent  In 
Washington.  It  Is  evidenced  by  Pres!(!ent 
Truman's  emergency  me!»8age  to  the  Nation 
by  radio  It  Is  Implicit  In  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Marshall's  statement  that  "aU-o\it  war 
can  be  Initiated  by  a  single  word  from  the 
other  side.  ■  It  Is  reflected  in  the  Joint  st.nte- 
ment  of  a  group  of  Republican  leaders,  after 
a  White  House  conference,  that  "a  danger- 
ous emerijency  exists." 

The  Increasing  sense  of  emergency  may  be 
due.  largely  to  the  t;lo<:)my  outloolc  in  Korea 
and  the  growing  Indication  that  the  delib- 
erate aim  of  the  Communist.s  mav  be  to 
draw  us  Into  full-scale  war.  But  the  real- 
ization that  we  are  ill-prepared  for  such 
a  conflict.  If  It  should  come,  undoubtedly 
has  been  heightened  by  the  revelations  of 
Senator  Johnson  and  his  able  subcommittee 
since  the  group  began  its  work  last  July. 

In  that  time  the  subcommittee  has  delved 
Into  various  phases  of  the  defense  program 
and  the  economic  activities  backing  it — such 
things  as  the  supply  and  development  of 
weapons,  the  stockpiling  ol  critical  materials. 
the  availability  of  essential  '  agricultural 
products.  Some  of  the  reports  It  has  Issued 
on  the  basts  of  these  investigations  have 
been  stlngingly  critical,  charging  careless- 
ness and  complacency  in  such  matters  as 
the  disposal  of  surplus  war  plants  and  the 
stockpiling  of  materials  vital  to  tlie  prepared- 
ness effort. 

It  found,  for  example,  that  even  after  '.he 
Korean  outbreak  brought  an  acute  scarcity 
of  aviation  gasoline,  one  Government -owned 
plant  for  producing  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  aviation  gasoline  was  disposed  of  without 
any  provision  for  its  recapture  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  need,  and  another 
was  sold  to  be  dismantled  and  salvaged.  In 
the  face  of  prospects  for  a  3,0C)0.0OO-man 
armed  force,  the  committee  said  in  another 
report,  the  Nation  has  no  wool  in  Its  sttock- 
pUe.  no  wo«I  in  Inventory,  and  less  than 
enough  wool  in  sight  through  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

So  far  In  its  reports,  the  Johnson  subcom- 
mittee has  not  hesitated  to  be  blunt  or  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame.  But  It  has  not 
been  critical  merely  for  the  sake  of  being 
critical,  nor  has  It  been  content  to  denounce 
policies  without  having  something  to  offer 
In  their  stead.  In  some  cases,  as  In  Its 
recommendation  that  Government -owned 
synthetic  rubber  plants  be  reactivated  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  already  has  get  results. 

In  an  article  by  Henry  F  Pringle.  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  biographer  and  disunguuhed 
Journalist.  In  the  December  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  the  Investigating  group  Is  credited 
with  being  something  exceptional  among 
concreasional  committees.  It  is  described  as 
following  closely  the  rule  laid  down  for  It 
by  Chairman  Johnson  at  the  beginning — 
to  be  blunt  but  not  unfair,  aealous  but  not 
persecuting,  helpiul  but  not  uncompromis- 
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Ing.  Some  astonishment  is  expressed  that 
the  committee,  contrary  to  practices  usual 
among  congressional  committees,  has  been  as 
willing  to  hand  out  praise  where  it  is  found 
to  be  merited  as  to  place  blame  where  it  is 
found  to  be  deserved. 

The  tone  of  the  article  strongly  Implies  the 
belief  that  the  subcommittee  Is  making  good 
on  Its  promise  of  seeking  to  accelerate,  in 
and  out  of  the  Government,  the  slackening 
tempo  of  the  postwar  period  to  the  pace  real- 
istically called  for  by  world  events.  Such 
an  appraisal  is  strong  evidence  that  Texas' 
Junior  Senator  and  his  committee  colleagues 
are  pursuing  their  ta.sk  with  vigor  and  im- 
partiality, rising  aljove  partisanship  and 
politics  to  spur  the  Nation  to  gather  its 
strength  for  what  could  turn  Into  a  struggle 
for  suivlval. 

The  Johnson  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out  that  in  some  areas  of  the  defense  effort 
demobilization  still  Is  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  speedy,  aijgre.ssive  mobilization  Is  the 
Imperative  need.  If  the  chairman  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  preparedness  group  succeed 
In  reversing  this  tide.  In  speeding  and  co- 
ordinating the  mobilization  effort,  it  will 
have  rendered  a  highly  patriotic  service  and 
will  hcve  confirmed  the  Judgment  of  Texas 
people  in  sending  Senator  Johnson  to  the 
Senate. 

As  Mr.  Pringle  cogently  pointed  out.  such  a 
committee  as  Senator  Johnson's  can  save 
money  running  Into  the  billions  by  bringing 
about  correction  of  waste  and  Inefflciency. 
But  more  Important,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  stirring  the  laggard  and  apathetic  Into  the 
action  that  may  mean  the  difference  between 
weakness  and  strength  and  not  inconceiv- 
ably could  mean  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat. 


The  .American  Medical  Association,  Under 
the  Whiitaker  &  Ba.xter  Advertising 
Regime.  Should  Be  investigated  for 
Their  Pernicious  Lobbying  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

or  NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Lobbying  should 
give  close  attention  to  the  past  and  pres- 
ent poLtical  activities  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  its  subordinate 
groups  and  subsidiaries  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  definite  pattern  was  laid  down  and 
followed  in  the  various  States  except 
Califcrnia.  I  have  been  informed  that 
California  was  made  an  exception  be- 
cause Governor  Warren  had  advocated 
previously  a  very  comprehensive  State 
health  program,  which  as  far  as  scope 
and  benefits  were  concerned  fairly 
eclipsed  the  Truman  health  program, 
and  Republicanism  operating  under  the 
medical  smoke  screen  did  not  want  to 
embarrass  their  'ormer  vice  presidential 
candidate,  and  so  orders  were  issued  per- 
haps for  Whittaker  &  Baxter  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  lay  off 
of  California.  It  was  quite  easy  for 
Whittaker  Si  Baxter  to  lay  off,  as  they 
had  handled  previously  a  number  of 
campaigns   for    Governor    Warren   and 


California  Republicanism,  and  owed 
their  very  American  Medical  Association 
jobs  to  extreme  right-wuiged  Republi- 
cans. 

The  organized  doctors  in  other  States 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixons  line  took 
the  forefront  instead  of  the  reactionary 
wing   of   the   Republican   Party,   which 
went  underground  politically  dui'ing  the 
last  campaign.     I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  AMA'ers  were  not  inter- 
lopers but  took  over  the  Republican  lead- 
ership by  prfarrangement.     The  Repub- 
lican right-wingers  for  some  time  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
lost  caste  almost  entirely  with  the  peo- 
ple generally,  and  searched  about  to  en- 
list the  political  aid  of  some  widely  dis- 
tributed group  of  people  which  had  not 
lost  entirely  up  to  then,  their  influence 
and  respectability  as  far  as  the  majority 
of  the  voting  public  was  ccncerned,  and 
by  a  lucky  stroke  of  pohtical  fortune  hit 
upon  the  organized  medicos.     The  idea 
firnt  began  to  take  shape  when  Dr.  Pish- 
bein  got  his  walking  papers  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
childless    man    and    wife    combination, 
then  composed  of  Papa  Whittaker  and 
Mamma  Baxter  of  the  Whittaker-Baxter 
Advertising    propagandists,    took    over 
Papa  Fishbeins  duties.     This  organiza- 
tion won  its  spurs  in  California  by  con- 
ducting a  number  of  lie  and  smear  cam- 
paigns   for    California    Republicani.sm 
which  is  controlled  largely  by  greedy  and 
selfish  private  utilities,  oil,  gas,  railroad, 
real    estate,    and    other    truly    Fascist 
proups.     As  usual  bad  things  come  high 
financially  and  this  was  no  exception  to 
the  ru''?  as  far  as  the  services  of  the 
Whitiaker-Baxter  combination  is  con- 
cerned as  the  following  figures  on  file  in 
the  office  of  th:  file  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  room  521,  of  the  House 
Office  Building  discloses: 

On  April  2.  1949.  this  advertising  firm 
filed,  under  Public  Law  601.  a  statement 
in  which  v,as  recited  the  financial  terms 
of  their  contract  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Campaign  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  Pursuant  to  these  con- 
tractual provisions,  Whittaker  and  Bax- 
ter were  to  receive  S8.330  per  month  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  for  a  total  contract 
pnce  of  $199  9."0.  The  contract  further 
provides  that  "48  percent  will  constitute 
reimbursement  for  necessary  expenses 
and  one-half  of  the  remainder  as  com- 
pensation for  activities  contemplated." 

Following  this  contract.  Pappy  Whit- 
taker and  Mammy  Baxter  got  m  free- 
wheeling gear  with  their  lies  and  smear 
and  although  there  never  was  any  so- 
cialized medicine  bill  pending  in  the 
Congress,  they  wheezed  loudly  that  there 
was  such  a  bill.  Although  President 
Truman's  health  plan  was  not  by  the 
greatest  stretch  of  the  imafiination  so- 
cialized medicine  they  croaked  franti- 
cally that  it  was  just  that.  Although 
compulsory  health  insurance  no  more 
resembled  .socialized  medicine  than  the 
Whittaker-Ba.xter  advertising  programs 
resembles  legitimacy  and  decency  in  ad- 
vertising, they  screamed  wildly  that  they 
were  synonymous. 

The  names  of  the  publications  au- 
thored   by   these   well-trained    he    and 


smear  campaigners  according  to  their 
statement  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  along  with  their  lobby 
report  are; 

First.  Free  America  Receives  an  Ex- 
citing Invitation  From  Doctors. 

Second.  Its  Your  Crusade,  Too. 

Third.  Your  Cooperation  Can  Help. 

Fourth.  The  Boys  in  Room  1106. 

Fifth.  Medical  Progress  Versus  Polit- 
ical Medicine. 

Editorially  the  League  Reporter  of  De- 
cember 11.  1950.  had  this  to  say  edi- 
torially about  the  campaign  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association; 

Thi  Doctors'  Prescription 

The  doctors'  lobby,  which  teamed  with 
real  estate  brokers,  gas  company  executives, 
and  newspaper  publishers  to  smear  all  lib- 
erals In  tl:e  recent  political  campaign,  re- 
ports whopping  expenditures  for  the  first 
half  of  1950. 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
has  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a  re- 
port showing  it  gave  |i.'>45.450  to  Its  press 
agents.  Whittaker  &  Baxter,  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  year.  This  included  »50.OOO 
in  fees  to  Clem  Whittaker  and  Leone  Ba.rter. 

When  an  organization  representing  such  a 
small  pr(.portlon  of  the  population  can  spend 
money  like  that,  the  need  for  fiinds  by  trade- 
union  groups  and  other  progressives  Is  em- 
phasized once  again. 

Labor's  Leugue  is  convinced  liberal  candi- 
dates will  win  when  the  people  understand 
the  issues.  But  it  takes  education  to  show 
them  what  the  issues  are.  And  education 
takes  money. 

The  AMA  understands  that.  That's  why 
it  Is  forcing  doctors  to  cough  up  $25  a  year 
to  twist  those  Issues. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public  were  privileged  to  be  given  a 
'  quicky"  peek  behind  the  bloated  medi- 
cal front,  when  a  few  days  aeo  the  al- 
leged coordinating  committee,  national 
education  campaign,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Medical  .\.s.so- 
ciation  printed  and  distributed  a  most 
expensive  booklet  entitled  "Main  Street 
Speaks  Out  for  American  Medicine  and 
for  Freedom." 

The  following  quotes  are  taken  from 
this  pamphlet: 

From  page  1,  title  page* 

For  the  first  time  in  American  hl!:tory 
businesses,  industries,  trades,  professions, 
and  individuals  combined  to  make  common 
cause  for  the  freedom  of  one  profession — 
American  medicine.  In  October  1950.  more 
than  65.000  persons  In  all  walks  of  life, 
throughout  the  Nation,  spent  82.000,000  to 
say  through  radio  and  the  public  press: 
"Thumbs  down  on  Government  medicine,  or 
any  other  step  toward  socialization  in  this 
country" 

From  page  2: 

Tile  doctors'  gigantic  advertising  campaign, 
during  October,  reached  virtually  every 
American  who  could  hear  or  read — not  Just 
once,  but  several  times. 

Audience   reached 
Media:  Ctrculaticn 
10.300  newspaper  and  Sun- 
day   supplements 115.  630.  4."7 

1.600  radio  stations 108.  205.  C34 

55  national  magazines 55,  202.  080 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  demon- 
strate publicly  that  rank-and-fl2e  citizens 
stand  with  medicine  in  Its  fight  for  freedom. 

The  cost  of  the  advertising  program,  total- 
ing $1,100,000.  was  borne  by  doctors  In  every 
community  in  the  Nation. 
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P:cm  ;>ace  3: 
liAiic  S  asT  Svncw  tSjMWjOOO  To  Sat  '  Om 
nn  lasos  or  OoMrm^CMiT  Bbai-th  Imvce- 
ASKlL  We  Stand  With  Ambicaji  Msmcinb" 
Doeton  teUfv*  Uuit  the  ddmIIcaI  probtetn* 
of  s  p«ti«»%— or  oC  a  n»Uon — ftbould  be  solved 
by  medical  pMfito.  not  bj  poUOrtann  Tbey 
know  tbat  nicto  fKxMmmm  •*•  much  nearer 
t^fiMttw..  here  in  tiM  Unltatf  SUm  than  tn 
•ay  eoantry  wher*  tb*  lovammmt  controls 
and  dlr»ct«  medkml  affair*.  Doston  luTtied 
oclMT  Amertcan*  to  express  their  o^m  conTte- 
HfPfit  poW^T  l>T  ^"^J  °'  radio  and  in  the 
AdvartMng  eolumna  of  t^  nrwtpapen.  Tena 
at  tlhouianda  accepted  the  inTitation.  )olned 
the  huge  project  and  reeponded  with  public 
affirmations  of  their  own. 

THi  Kxcoao  snxKB  FOB  rrsatr 

Number  of  IndlTldual  advertiaen  taking 
fix.  S&JHt.  Tbeae  flnna  bought  space  In 
their  own  local  newapapan  or  time  on  radio 
■tatt^Mif  to  cKf  eaa  their  couvlction  that  "the 
Toluntary  way  la  the  American  waj."  as 
•pyoMd  to  *in«imla>on. 

Tnrtiaa  ot  advartlatnc  apace  bought  bj  par- 
ticipants. Liae^JM.  This  U  tn  addition  to 
tbe  newspaper  adTcrtialng  space  aponeored  by 
doeton  in  their  own  Nation-wide  schedule. 

TbCal  amount  expended  by  participating 
advertisers.  %2.019M9.  Included  In  thu  total 
ar«  expendituree  far  S5jeU  radio  spou.  direct 
mail,  poaier*.  biU boards,  and  television  pro- 
gmin  carrying  the  BiMMfe  for  freedom  In 
medicine,  paid  for  by  nonmedical  businesses, 
industrlee.  and  ixx>fe«aions.  This  amount. 
m»ent  by  the  public  to  demonsuate  Its  con- 
Adence  in  the  medical  profeaaion  and  lU  faith 
tn  tiecdom.  tota'ed  nearly  twice  medicine  s 
own  advertising  expenditure  to  lareaent  the 
baUc  msaaage. 

Participating  In  the  survey  of  thousands  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  stailona 
were  the  following  agencies,  to  which  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  medical  profession  U  ex- 
tended: Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  Inc.. 
^Natwu  Newspaper  Union.  National  Editorial 
Association,  many  advertising  agencies.  whOM 
friendly  counsel  was  Invaluable,  and  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.  tAs  this 
report  goes  to  press.  1.240  newspapers  re- 
main to  be  checked  ) 

Prom  page  4: 

HOW    AMXBICA    SjrSWOBB  THX   »OLL    CAIX 

People    la    every   geographical    area,    every 


bracket,  every  t>-pe  of  work.  Joined 
tn  simultaneously — at  their  own  expense — 
to  advertise  thetr  views  on  the  issue  of  com- 
pulsion -versus  the  voluntary  way.  The 
main  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
«uch  overwhelming  r«cponse  Is  that  Ameri- 
cans are  thoroughly  aware  that  the  socializa- 
tion of  one  profession  means  eventual  aoclal- 
Ixatlon  of  others — and  that  they  don't  want 
any  part  of  the  proceaa  In  America. 

Bustnfitet.  profetsioru.  iruiu$triet,  and  trades 
whicti  adiertUed  their  ctctcj 

Numbfr 
Type  of  business:  participating 

Automobile  dealers 1.26« 

Banks,   brokers l.«65 

Dames .;. 1.0«8 

Drasa  shops 56 

Drug  sMraa.  retail 10.631 

Drug    wtwiesalers    and    manufac- 
turers   27 

Dry   goods   stores — -  3»4 

aroeertes.  meat  markeU.  bakeries.  993 

Boapltaia  and  clinics. 559 

Hardware  stores.  lumk>er  yards 70tt 

Insurance,    genczal;    agents,    tirok- 

crs 4.755 

Insurance,  life:  agenu.  companies.  8:9 
Insurance,    Itealtb     and    aoAdent; 

companies.  aKenU.  brokera 3.034 

Blus  Cross-Blue  Shield   plans 67 

Other    nonprofit    medical -hospital 

plan^ -  18 

Manulacturers  (shoes,  woolen,  tllea. 

tuiiforms.  etc  ) Oil 


Sumt>rr 
aYP«  of  buslneaa:  participating 

Mens    furnishings .         1S7 

Moving- picture    theaters _  17 

Pharmaceutical  aaaoclatlons.  State, 

county,  local 44 

Phyatelana,  dentlau.  nurses 6.  936 

Beetaurants  and  fountains .         007 

Public  utiUUes - 192 

Medical    societies;     State,    cotmty. 

local 261 

Organizations:  Civic,  women's,  vet- 
erans, service  dubs 286 

Dental  associations.  State,  county, 

kxal -• 20 

Mot  classified:  Cleaners.  Jewelers, 
garages,  beauty  shops,  music 
stores.  lawyers,  labor  groups, 
etc 30,  8«S 


Total 65.  246 


All  advert Iss insula.  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  cards,  flitures.  and  reports 
from  which  this  survey  Is  uken.  are  in  the 
files  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  and  the  American  Medical  Aaaociatlon. 

On  pages  6  and  7,  tl.e  follov»:ng  busi- 
nessman and  newspapers  were  cited  as 
havizig  "stood  up  to  be  counted"; 

J.  D.  Battle,  executive  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Coal  Aasoclatlon.  Washington.  D  C. 

Roy's  Body  ft  Pender  Co  .  Hammond.  Ind. 

Pred  R.  Waldron.  executive  vice  president, 
the  Morris  Plan  Co  .  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

A.  W.  Peake.  president.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Indiana.  Chicago.  111. 

David  Karelitz.  advertising  manager, 
United  Clgar-Whelan  Stores  Corp.,  New 
Tork.  N.  T. 

Bo*>  Alltn,  clothing  store,  Bart  Street,  St. 
Louts,  ni. 

Justin  Dart,  president,  Rexall  Drug.  Inc.. 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

New  Tork  Medicine  (official  publication  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York » . 

C.  I.  Weaver,  chairman,  the  Ohio  Fuel 
Gas  Co  .  Columbus.  Ohio. 

H  E.  Rogler.  president.  First  National 
Bank.  Vandalla.  lU. 

H.  G.  Zelle.  prealdent.  Missouri  Insurance 
Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Lo.i  C.  Hill,  president.  Central  Power  h 
Light   Co.,   Corpus   Chrlstl.   Tex. 

Carl  N.  Jacobs,  president.  Hardware  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Co..  Stevens  Point.  Wis. 

Fireman's  Fund  Instirance  Group,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

J  P.  Douglas,  chairman,  finance  commit- 
tee. Carnation  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Shlpman  Surgical  Co..  313  University 
St..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Henry  Z^ntner.  president,  the  Oi>hko6h 
National    Bank,    Oahk^^wh.    Wis. 

Lse.'ihart   Furniture,  Wenatchee.  Wash. 

H.  P.  Hood  4k  Sons,  Dairy  ProducU,  Boa- 
ton.  Mass. 

C  J.  Roesch,  executive  secretary.  Texas 
PtiamuMX'Utlcal  Association.  Austin.  Tex. 

Martins  Garage.  Freer,  Tex. 

Judd  C.  BeiUKin.  president.  National  Aaso- 
clatlon ul  Lile  Underwriters.  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Bi»hop,  ansistaut  to  vice  presU 
dent.  Chrysler  Corp.,  I>iruii,  Mich. 

W.  W  Campbell,  president.  National  Bank 
of  Eastern  Arkansas.  Forrest  City,  Ark 

George  M.  Clark,  president.  Pioneer  Bank. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Sioux  Valley  Bank.  Sioux  Falls.  8   Dak. 

LoiiU  B  Round,  prealdent.  Pennsylvania 
Power  Co  ,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

W.  P.  Anderton,  M.  D.,  secretary,  the  Medi- 
cal Society  uf  the  State  of  New  York. 

William  L.  Hutcheaon.  president  United 
Br  therhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
Aineilca. 

Meyersdale  Republican.  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

■•raid.  Park  Ridxe.  III. 

Dr.  William  M  Oambrell.  president.  State 
Medical  Association  uf  Texas. 


Dr  Frank  J  Holroyd.  president.  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Medical  AasociaUon. 

Chronicle.  St.  Clair.  Mo. 

Edwin  A.  Goodwin,  publisher.  Michigan 
SUte  Digest.  Lanalng.  Mich. 

Glen    .Tones,    publisher.    Mesaenger.   Troy. 

Ala.  .„,^ 

Drtig  Trade  News.  October  30,  1950. 
The  American  Prese. 
Prank    Smith.     Associated    Medical    Care 

Plans. 

A.  L  Kirkpatrlck.  manager.  Insurance  de- 
partment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Publisher's  Tab.  N«A. 

Etiitorial.  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Don  Kck.  general  manager,  NaUonal  Edl- 
torUl  Association,  Chicago.  111. 

Frank  A   Freeman.  Publisher's  Auxiliary. 

Mllwaxikee  Sentinel.  Milwaukee.  Wis 

Mrs  Drury  Hinton.  president.  Woman's 
Auxiliary -Medical   Society.   PennsylvanU. 

Times.  Manchester.  Tenn. 

Ed  Dannelly.  editor.  Andalusia  Star-Newa, 
Andalusia.  Ala. 

On  the  back  page  this  item  appears: 

Dear  fellow  doctors  and  friends  of  medi- 
cine: We  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to 
you  thu  brief  booklet  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  medicine's  national  advertising  cam- 
paign, and  reporting  that  our  advertUing 
objective  has  been  ftilfllled  far  beyond  otir 
expectations. 

Today,  all  the  Nation  knows  that  Ameri- 
can medicine  does  not  stand  alone  Every- 
where new  allies  have  taken  determined  pub- 
lic stand  beside  us. 

We  believe  this  simultaneous  action  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  In  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  speaking  out  In  behalf  of 
freedom  for  one  profession.  Is  a  record  of 
great,  new  significance,  not  only  to  medi- 
cine, but  in  the  field  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  and  in  public  affairs  and 
Government  as  well. 

On  behalf  of  the  profession,  we  should  like 
to  acknowledge  deep  gratitude  to  th'jse  le- 
gions of  Americans  who  have  recognized 
medicine's  campaign  as  a  basic  crusade  lor 
freedom. 

Our  great  appreciation  goes  to  those  who 
by  advertising  their  view^s  to  the  public 
give  tangible  evidence  of  their  confidence  in 
American  medicine  and  In  the  continuing 
crusade  for  the  voluntary  way  of  life. 

Coordinating  Committee,  National  Ed- 
ucation Campalim  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion: Elmer  L.  Henderson,  M.  D..  pres- 
ident. American  Medical  Association. 
Chairman.  Coordinating  Committee. 
Louisville.  Ky.;  Louis  H.  Bauer.  M.  D., 
Chairman.  Board  of  Trtistees.  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Vice  Chair- 
man. Coordinating  Committee.  Hemp- 
•tMKl.  N.  Y:  John  W.  Cliue.  M.  D.. 
PrMldent  Elect,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. San  Francisco.  Calif.:  R.  B. 
Robins.  M.  D..  Vl'"e  President,  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Camden, 
Ark.;  William  Bates.  M.  D..  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  F  J.  L.  Blaslngame.  M  D., 
Wharton.  Tex  :  Gunnar  Gundersen, 
M.  D.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Bdwm  S  Ham- 
ilton, M.  D..  Secretary.  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Kankakee.  111.:  Leonard  W.  Lar- 
son. M  D..  Bismarck.  N.  Dak  :  Walter 
B.  Martin.  M  D  .  Norfolk.  Va  :  Edward 
J.  McCormlck.  M  D.  Toledo  Ohio; 
Thomas  P.  Murdock.  M  D  Meriden. 
Conn.:  Dwlght  H.  Murray.  M  D  .  Vice 
Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees,  Napa, 
Calif.;  George  A.  Unlug.  M.  D  .  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  George  F.  Lull.  M.  D.,  General 
Manager.  American  Mirrtlml  Associa- 
tion, Chicago.  III. 

I  contend  that  the  very  conspirators 
themselves  have  exposed  their  own  foul 
conspiracy  and  may  rightly  take  their 
place  with  the  ravens — the  only  buds 
who  foul  their  own  nests. 
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TVey  Critically  Prattle  and  Babbie  While 
Patriots  Die  and  Old  Joe  et  al.  Rejoice 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF    .NUiRASKA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 
Tucsdjy.  December  19.  1950 

Mr.  O-SUIXrV'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Indeed  difficult  for  one  to  believe  that 
men  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  born, 
live,  and  be  honored  signally  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  would  become  so 
politically  benighted  that  in  this  hour  of 
peril  they  would  insist  upon  exercising 
to  the  full  their  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  aeainst  our  Pre.sident  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate that  freedom  of  .speech  be  curtailed 
in  any  wuy  but  I  do  chum  that  common 
decency  and  true  Americani.sm  should 
prompt  some  people  to  correct  their 
talking  behavior. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  speech 
was  silver  and  silence  was  golden  it  is 
now  as  far  as  speaking  about  supposed 
mistakes  upon  the  part  of  the  leadership 
of  our  country  is  concerned. 

I  have  observed  men,  who  should  be 
and  doubtless  are  real  patriots  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  fairly  chortle 
with  glee  when  Secretarv-  of  Defense 
Marshall  is  characterized  as  a  sick  old 
man  with  a  memory  so  bad  that  he  forgot 
where  he  was  the  night  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  who  assiime  a  puritanical  mien 
when  someone  denounces  and  questions 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson:  and  who  seemingly 
look  with  approval  upon  those  pygmy 
minds  who  bend  every  effort  to  make 
President  Truman's  trying  task  more 
difEcult  by  goading  him  with  telegrams 
and  letters  and  indirectly  seeking  to  take 
over  the  dutit-  of  the  oSEce  of  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  if  when  these 
misguided  men  are  concocting  their  al- 
most fiendish  doings,  they  ever  stop  to 
think  that  old  Joe  Stalin  and  his  satel- 
lites are  also  enjoying  their  doings  im- 
mensely. I  w  onder  if  these  people  realize 
what  an  unpatriotic  disservice  they  are 
doing  at  this  time  to  this  Nation  and  its 
people 

We  are  preparing  to  oppose  an  enemy 
which  is  the  most  simster  ever  known  to 
civilized  man.  This  is  no  laughing  or 
criticizing  matter  as  far  as  patriotic 
Americans  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
serious  and  somber  moment  in  the  lives 
of  every  American.  I  cannot  understand 
why  men  to  whom  have  been  delegated 
serious  duties  and  responsibilities  should 
discharge  them  :n  a  way  and  manner  in- 
jurious and  detrimental  to  the  Republic. 
The  rl^ht  of  free  speech  is  a  great  right 
but  it  is  not  superior  to  the  privilege  of 
being  truly  American  and  really  pa- 
triotic. 

Everyone  should  respect  their  su- 
periors. People  have  given  to  President 
Truman  and  he  in  turn  has  delegated  to 
others  m  Government,  great  responsi- 
bilities and  burdensome  duties.  How- 
can  this  Nation  hope  to  have  its  juveniles 
rcsp^'ct  law.  authority,  and  position  when 
some  of  the  honored  oldsters  are  setting 


such  a  bad  example  of  disrespect  for  au- 
thority, for  the  rules  of  common  decency, 
and  for  the  very  fate  of  our  countr>'. 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  newpaper  articles  which  I  think 
are  well  worth  reading  and  seriously  con- 
sidering: 

On  December  18  19,50.  the  following 
editorial  appeared  in  the  CIO  News: 
Let's  Crr  It  Oct 
We  had  hoped  that  the  brickbat -throwing 
season  in  Washinztcn  would  come  to  an  end 
as  the  international  situation  became  more 
serious — but  we  hoped  in   vain. 

We  had  hoped,  too.  that  the  mud  slinging 
which  accompanied  this  year's  political  cam- 
paign would  end  with  the  election— but  It 
didn't. 

Those  who  began  yelling  '  Get  Dean  Ache- 
son"  In  an  effort  to  Influence  the  election 
outcome  are  still  at  it — and  In  some  respects 
the  situation  is  now  worse  than  it  was  a  few 
months  ago. 
The  latest  Judo  twist  goes  this  way: 
"It  ma)ces  no  difference  whether  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  Is  Innocent  or  guilty  of  the 
charges  made  against  him:  he  .should  be 
fired  because  he  no  longer  has  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people." 

Those  ^ho  peddle  this  phony  line  act  as 
if  Ach:son,  Instead  of  Joe  Stalin,  provided 
our  No.  1  problem. 

They  act  as  If  the  battle  against  the  State 
Department  ls  as  important  as  the  battle 
against  the  Reds  in  Korea. 

Its  dL-^jraceful — and  it  ought  to  stop. 
It  ought  to  stop  because  It's  wrong,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  'eet 
Acheson  "  drive  and  because  our  internal 
squabbling  is  demoraiizmg  to  cur  own  Gov- 
ernment and  to  our  allies. 

And.  furthermore,  there's  no  indication 
that  a  new  Secreta.'-y  of  State — if  one  were 
selected — would  get  any  better  treatment 
than  that  accorded  Acheson. 

ANNA    ROSENBERG    ALSO    IS    VICTIM 

Latest  victim  of  the  brickbat  throwing — 
other  than  Acheson — is  Mrs.  Anna  Rosen- 
berg, selected  a  few  weeks  ago  as  Assistant 
Secretary  cf  Defense,  who  was  accused  of 
having  attended  Communist  meetings  at 
some  time  in  the  distant  past. 

The  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee  has 
some  very  important  work  dealing  with  the 
Nrtion's  security  which  should  be  handled, 
but  it  spent  much  of  last  week  locking  Into 
the  accusations  against  Mrs    Ro.senberg. 

The  evidence  again.?!  her — if  Indeed  it  was 
evidence — was  provided  by  a  fellow  who  says 
he  was  an  ex-Ccnnmunist.  He  said  he  had 
seen  Mr^.  Rosenberg  at  the  meetings. 

She  flatly  denied  the  charge.  Senators 
examining  FBI  records  said  they  contained 
nothing  to  back  up  the  accusation.  And  the 
committee  cleared  her  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mrs.  Rosenberg  has  a  long  and  good  record 
of  public  service.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
Indicate  that  she  Is  o.ie  of  those  subversive 
elements  about  which  some  of  our  lawmakers 
love  to  rave  and  rant. 

Maybe  those  responsible  for  the  charge 
against  Mrs.  Rosenberg  were  actually  out  to 
get  her — but  there's  a  growing  suspicion  In 
many  quarters  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall,  who  wanted  her  as  an  assistant,  is 
the  real  target. 

one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Reds  right 
now  is  to  disrupt  the  operations  of  our  war- 
defense  set-up.  They  must  be  getting  a  kick 
out  of  seeing  somebody  else  do  the  Job  for 
them. 

THE    Jt.-DO    VOICE    CARRIES    POISON.    FEAR 

A  great  exponent  of  judoism  on  the 
newspaper  fraternity  says  President 
Truman  should  be  removed  from  oSSce 
unless  the  administration  sanctions  use 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  m  Korea. 
The  United  Nations  alone  has  that  riaht. 
If  President  Truman  or  the  United  States 


did  so.  It  would  be  unauthorized  aggres- 
sion. 

In  the  light  of  the  statement,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  following  article  in 
the  Catholic  Commonweal,  a  widely  read 
Catholic  weekly,  by  Associate  Editor 
Francis  Downing: 

The  voice  of  Judo  is  ibroad  in  the  land; 
It  is  now,  as  it  was  In  the  beginning,  a 
poisoned  and  fearful  thing.  It  went  on  for- 
ever making  unproved  charges,  forever  irre- 
sponsible, forever  merely  free  cf  libel;  It 
went  on  exploiting  the  Insecure,  the  anxiotis, 
the  confused,  and  the  afraid. 

It  went  on  attacking  Alger  Hiss.  ass:>u;ting 
Mr  Acheson,  attacking  perverts,  attacking 
unnamed  Communists,  attacking  Yalta, 
pra:£i:;g  Mac  Arthur  as  if  he  were  God  and 
Judo  had  in.ented  him;  it  went  on.  the 
vo.ce.  and  It  harassed  the  discontent,  and  It 
assigned  guilt,  and  It  called  names,  and  it 
laid  the  blame:  and  it  talked  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  it  was  like  balm  and  it  assuaged. 
In  every  ca-se  where  it  made  foreign  policy 
an  issue  It  won. 

It  told  no  truth,  and  held  no  answers,  but 
won.  It  is  like  the  taste  of  pennies  in  the 
mouth:  it  fills  me  with  fear. 

We  have  known  demagogues  In  our  politi- 
cal history,  but  this  is  a  special  kind — an 
evil  kind,  a  deliberate  kind,  it  adds  false- 
ness to  the  already  false. 

It  represents  the  other  side  of  the  election 
coin.  It  is  the  spurious  and  the  counterfeit. 
It  would  be  legal  tender  nowh«=re  in  any 
world  where  reason  was  and  where  intelli- 
gence was  operative  Yet  men  took  It  as 
though  it  were  legal  tender  and  had  value 
and  was  clean  and  bright  and  new  and  had 
been  minted  honestly. 


It  Is  a  Tribate  to  the  Infenuky  and  Coar- 
aje  of  Our  Airmeo  That  More  Than 
15.000  United  Nations  Casualties  Hare 
Been  Flown  to  Safety  From  the  Battle- 
fields of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    AI-\BaMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr  EOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  outside 
of  the  Bc-riin  airlift,  an  operation  car- 
ried on  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which 
affected  the  hves  of  several  million  per- 
sons, hi.-ton"  has  seen  i.o  a:r  operation 
comparable  to  the  evacuation  of  our  cas- 
ualties out  of  the  Korean  battlefields. 

It  is  because  of  the  he'-OLsm  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  our  airmen  that  I  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  Hou-se.  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows : 

Aia  Rr.sct.T:s  in  Korea 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  courage 
cf  our  airmen  that  more  than  15  000  tJnited 
Nations  casualties  have  been  flown  to  safety 
from  the  battlefields  of  Korea  Several  types 
of  planes — particularly  the  helicopter — have 
been  engaged  in  the  operation.  Exposed 
most  of  the  time  to  enemy  fire,  and  in  many 
cases  landing  in  areas  entirely  surrounded 
by  Chiiiese  Communists,  they  have  carried 
out  their  missions  of  mercy  tn  a  way  that 
lends  a  kind  cf  new.  humanizing  dimension 
to  the  ijr-.m  art  of  warfare.  In  effect,  through 
th-ir  c.ntii.uing  rescues  of  the  ill.  the  frost- 
bitten,   and   the   wounded,   thev   have   saved 
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roochly  tbe  cquivaient  ctf  a  division  oi  troop*. 
But  marc  than  tlkat.  wtKOl^  spfttt  Irom  Um 
mUitary  ilfntfirano  tavolTvtt.  Mxm*  bui- 
clUnes  and  tbctr  tfartng  crvws  bar*  come  m 
■tntsUrtnf  anc^i  to  bnrv  roung  men  who 
belnc  tf»pT)ed  and  unabie  to  fciMl 
mlitbt  have  died  in  great  auf- 
fertac  or  been  aent  off  to  avait  aome  dark 
f&&e  in  f armvay  prlaoo  campa.  Tbat  tbey  have 
be«n  brought  to  ««/etj  is  on*  OL  the  very 
few  beart-wmrminf  aspccu  o!  the  b)eak  Ko- 
rtttn  story.  All  bAnds  responsible  (or  it  de- 
serr*  tbe  bifbest  conuncodaUon. 


Excess-Profits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAU7oa>iu 
Df  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRK3ENT.%TIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  recent  excess-profits  Mil  was  on  the 
floor,  we  had  no  opportunity  to  make  any 
amendments  nor  will  we  have  when  the 
conference  report  is  returned. 

We  know  that  the  tax  problem  is  just 
starung  and  that,  immediately  after  the 
Eighty-second  Coneress  convenes,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  start 
to  survey  the  whole  problem  of  taxes.  I 
am  submitting  for  their  perusal  and  con- 
sideration a  plan  suKKested  by  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Porter,  formerly  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technolocry  He 
liresents  some  ideas  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  asking  that  they  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  so  that  all  those 
Interested  may  have  a  chaxu:e  to  study 
them: 

Ksi-iaa  Ps'jFiis  Tax 

(By  Charles  H.  Part«r) 

Excess  profits  are  tbe  extra  profits  made  by 
a  company  as  a  reault  of  war  moblbzatton 
over  and  above  tbe  profits  that  company 
would  hitve  ro&dp  in  a  vorld  at  peace. 

There  Is  no  perfect  formula  for  determin- 
ing excess  profits. 

We  must  strive  to  devtse  a  formula  which 
win  not  confuse  profits  due  to  superior  efll- 
clency  or  due  to  added  Investment  with 
profiu  due  to  war. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  corpora- 
tions hare  spent  hundreds  of  millions  In  ex- 
panding and  modernizing  plant.  Much  of 
this  plan  has  been  completed  so  recently 
that  It  has  been  producing  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  po8t\Tar  years,  and  some  of  It  Is 
not  eren  now  Jn  production.  These  millions 
of  dollars  of  added  Invrstment  would  be  earn- 
ing profits  in  IMl  e>-en  if  there  were  no  war 
or  mobilization  for  wv.  In  many  cases  the 
actUAl  pretax  profits  of  the  expanding  com- 
panies, though  greater  than  in  tbe  baae 
period,  will  be  BBAUer  than  tta«y  would  have 
been  if  there  w«r*  no  war.  Tb*  nomukl  rate 
of  return  on  added  tnveataMttt  differs  be- 
tween industries.  Tbe  determination  of  an 
InvesUd  capital  base  and  the  adjustment  of 
It  for  chance.  InToIving  the  eSectlve  date  of 
cbange  as  wail  u»  the  anujunt  of  ctxiui^t.  are 
dUBcult. 

The  old  exeeas  profits  tax  resulted  in  many 
claims  for  adjustments  aiid  refunds  Some 
of  these  were  not  settled  for  several  years, 
and  there  may  be  some  which  are  nut  yet 
settled.  How  many  of  these  settlements 
were  inequitable  in  a  matter  of  opinion. 
There  Is  no  question  but  tluit  tbe  aettiement 
neKotiattons  consumed  an  enormous  amount 

oj  lime  and  energy  on  the  pari  \>>  -h  ui  t-m- 
pioyeea  oX  the  Dejjartment  ol  liiimioi  Rev- 


enue and  of  tbe  executives  of  the  corpora- 
tions involTad. 

We  need,  therefore,  an  excess-profits 
formula  which  Is  baaed  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  1951  profits  of  each  company  and 
the  profits  of  that  same  company  In  the 
bass  parted  and  which  makes  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  expanelon  of  the  company  but 
does  not  require  a  determination  of  the 
doUara  of  invested  capital. 

Tbe  following  formula  Is  suggested  for 
consideration.  It  is  far  from  perfect  There 
are  valid  objections  to  it.  The  question  is 
whether  the  imperfections  !n  it  are  less  im- 
portant than  the  imperfections  In  the  old 
excess-proflu  tax  or  In  other  suggested 
formula. 

( A>  Determine  the  total  pretax  net  income 
for  the  entire  ba*  period,  subtract  all  inter- 
est and  dividends  received  cr  included  In  net 
Income,  add  all  Interest  paid  or  accrued,  add 
tbe  total  of  lndlvidu.ll  salary  payments  In 
of  S3C00  per  annum:  I.  e..  the  differ- 
between  total  payroll  and  soclRl-secu- 
rltv  payroll. 

(B»  Determine  the  total  sOclal-securlty 
payroll  for  the  entire  base  period:  1  e..  the 
total  payroll  leas  individual  salaries  In  excess 
Of  tS.OOO  per  annum 

TTie  ratio  cf  the  first  amount  (A>  to  the 
second  amount  (Bi  is  the  normal  peacetime 
profit  ratio  for  that  company  Apply  that 
ratio  to  the  wsrtlme  social -sec  ur  it  v  payroll 
to  determine  the  dollars  of  normal  pretax 
profit  of  that  company  for  th»  war  year. 
Actual  profits — adjusted  by  Interest,  divi- 
dends, etc..  as  for  the  base  period — in  excess 
cf  this  amount  are  excess  profits. 

(NoTt. — The  lncrea?e  in  the  social -?«ecurlty 
maximum  8.<»larv  from  t3.C(K)  to  e3.600  re- 
quires an  adjustment.  Which  fipure  Is  used 
Is  comparitlvely  unimportant  so  lone  as  the 
same  limit  is  used  for  both  periods  It  may 
be  easier  to  adjust  the  1951  figure  to  $.3  000. 
the  need  being  Itmwn  at  the  time,  rather 
than  to  correct  the  figures  of  all  base  years.) 

Stime  a"iternatlve  method  should  b*-  au- 
thorized for  companies  having  losses  or  sub- 
normal profits  in  the  base  period,  e.  g.,  Wal- 
tham  Watch. 

Even  though  the  suggested  formula  should 
prove  after  study  to  be  satlsractory  fur  man- 
ufacturing companies  or  department  stores, 
It  would  still  be  necessary  to  devl.«e  an  alter- 
native formula  for  t>anlts.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  financial  institutions  and 
for  personal  service  companies. 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that  for  any 
one  company  the  number  of  employees  and 
payroll  will  increase  In  proportion  to  increase 
in  capital  invested  In  plant  and  that  the 
volume  of  business  and  of  profits  will  vary 
with  the  number  of  employees.  There  will, 
of  covirse.  be  a  substantial  difference  between 
good  and  bad  years,  but.  whatever  formula  is 
used,  we  have  to  use  the  average  of  a  base 
fwricd  as  a  yardstick.  For  any  one  company, 
is  not  the  ratio  of  profits  to  payroll  more 
nearly  constant  than  any  other  easily  deter- 
mined ratio? 

Among  the  apparent  advantages  are : 

1  The  excess  profits  of  any  company  are 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  prewar 
{HDfits  of  that  same  company. 

3.  Because  both  Interest  expense  and  in- 
terest income  are  excluded,  no  adjustment 
need  be  made  because  of  substitution  of 
stock  for  bonds  or  otlier  changes  in  sources 
of  capital. 

8.  Because  the  date  when  additional  cap- 
ital invested  In  plant  begins  to  earn  a  re- 
turn coincides  with  the  date  when  addi- 
tional employees  are  needed  to  operate  such 
plant,  these  profits  will  not  be  confused  with 
adaittonal  profits  earned  on  old  plant  because 
ot  tbe  war. 

4.  Since  the  purchasing  power  of  payroll 
dollars.  Inventory  dollars,  and  dollars  in- 
vc«tc>d  In  receivables  are  at  all  times  on 
the  same  level.  Increased  payroll  lor  the 
same  number  of  employees  will  parallel  th4 
needed  increase  In  capital  InvssUd  In  In- 
ventories, etc. 


5  The  use  of  social-security  payroll  rather 
than  gross  pajToll  win  deter  a  company  from 
Increaalng  the  salaries  of  executives  on  the 
theory  that  the  Government  will  pay  &5 
percent  (?)  of  the  increase. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  soclal-seciulty 
payroll  more  nearly  parallel  the  ups  and 
downs  in  biisiness  activity  and  p.-ofits  than 
do  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  total  payroll, 
because  many  executives  receive  the  same 
salary  In  good  times  and  bad. 

6.  It  avoids  the  assumption  that  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  return  on  addltii  nal  invested 
capital  is  the  same  for  all  industries  This, 
of  course,  vanes  with  the  risk  factor  and 
whether  the  mdu.stry  is  stable  or  highly 
cyclical    In   cliaracter. 

7.  The  use  only  of  amounu  already  defi- 
nitely a  matter  of  record  will  greaMy  sim- 
plify the  determination  of  excess  profits  bcth 
for  the  corporation  and  for  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

8  In  the  old  exce«s-proflts  tax  the  effort 
to  give  some  protection  to  companies  ex- 
panding normally  allowed  an  invested  cap- 
ital base  which  actually  gave  a  "Iree  ride" 
to  companies  which  were  slipping,  which 
had  large  unused  capacity,  and  whose  In- 
creased profits  were  due  entirely  to  the  war. 
Sii  ce  the  profits-to-pa>rr,ll  ratio  adequately 
protects  companies  expandmg  normally,  the 
alternative  tax  based  on  invested  capital  can 
fairly  t>e  made  stiSer  than  before  and  would 
recapture  true  excess  profits. 

Among  the  disadvantages  are: 

1.  Companies  would  be  penalized  which 
have  Kreatly  increased  the  decree  of  mech- 
anltotion  In  thtlr  operations,  thereby  In- 
creaslna;  their  Invested  capital  while  reduc- 
ing their  payroll;  e.  g..  some  coal  companies. 
Such  companies  could  lise  the  alternative 
method  available  to  companies  with  sub- 
normal prewar  profits. 

2.  Companies  manufacturing  new  producu 
for  the  Army  might  require  a  irre.uer  than 
normal  percentage  of  high-salaried  engi- 
neers and  other  experts.  Their  salaries  in 
excess  of  t3.000  would  t)e  included  )u  excess 
profits. 

3.  Companies  with  unused  capucuy  in  base 
period  would  get  s  "free  ride."  Outside  of 
the  aircraft  Industry,  such  induetries  are 
rare.  If  these  or  others  work  on  military 
orders,  their  prices  and  profits  are  subject  to 
renegotiation.  Whether  the  Oovernmeut  re- 
covers excess  cost  to  it  throu(?h  excess-profits 
tax  or  throuRh  renesjotiatlon  is  immaterial. 

4  An  Increase  in  rates  of  pay  on  cost-pliu 
contracts  would  Increase  the  proportion  of 
total  profit  not  defined  as  exce.ss  profit.  Since 
it  is  almost  impoBslblt-  to  reduce  rates  of  pay 
once  granted,  a  company  doing  this  would 
know  that  It  would  Uwe  In  the  long  run.  and 
if  it  had  other  contracts  not  on  a  cost-plus 
ba«ls,    it    would    lose    immediately. 

Interest  and  dividends  received  are  prop- 
erly excluded  from  excess  profits.  (Except 
for  financial  Institutions  to  which  this  sug- 
gested (ormula  U  not  applicable.  >  Interest  Is 
usually  that  received  on  ( >  •    b<juds 

and  In  any  case  Is  such  a  .■-:  '-ige  of 

the  capital  invested  in  lnterest-t>earlng  bonds 
or  notes  that  it  cannot  be  considered  exces- 
sive. Dividends  received  are  paid  from  the 
residual  Income  of  other  corporations  which 
have  already  paid  a  tax  on  e.xcess  protits.  if 
any,  and  have  paid  all  other  taxes.  The 
transfer  of  these  already  taxed  profits  as 
dividends  to  a  second  corporation  does  not 
make  them  profits  due  to  the  war  and  there- 
fore excessive. 

The  proflt-to-payroll  ratio  is  preferable  to 
a  proflt-to-sales  ratio  because  a  company  op- 
erating at  capacity  can  greatly  increase  its 
sales  volume  by  subcontracting,  increased 
profits  to  the  prime  contractor  resulting  from 
wartime  stibcontractlng  are  certainly  due  to 
the  war  and  should  not  be  exempted  from  an 
exces-proflt  tax. 

Even  If  the  apparent  advantages  of  the 
proposed  formula  outwel-^h  the  apparent  dis- 
advantages, the  next  step  Is  to  compute  (or 
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tl  typical  companies  the  "normal  profit 
for  the  probable  base  years  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  estimated  payroll  of  1951.  Will 
this  figure  compared  with  the  estimated  pre- 
Ux  profit  for  1»51  result  In  an  excess-profiu 
tax.  and  if  so.  should  It  or  should  it  not? 


Woman  Geti  Firit-Hand  Data  oo 
Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or    MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TI\13 

Tuesday  December  19    1950 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  reeardinar  socialized 
medicine  by  Jessie  Fant  E^■ans,  able 
Washinpton  Star  stafT  member.  This 
article,  based  on  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Webb  Wilson,  noted  woman 
actuary  and  author,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
must  reading  for  Members  of  Congress. 
It  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  December  3. 
19501 

WoMAv  Orrs  Ftr-st-H.^nd  Data  on   Mtdicixz 
i-N  England 

(By  Jessie  Fant  Evans) 
Challenging  statements  in  regard  to  the 
British  socialized  medicine  program  are 
made  by  Dr.  Elisabeth  Webb  Wilson,  Inter- 
nationally known  woman  actuary  and  au- 
thor of  a  recent  book  on  compulsory  health 
insurance.  Dr  Wilson,  a  former  resident  of 
this  city.  Is  here  for  a  series  of  ecouomie 
conferences  She  holds  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy from  Radcllffe  College,  wears  a  Phi  Be^a 
Kappa  key  and  won  her  bachelor  of  arts  and 
master  of  arts  degrees  at  Georxe  Washington 
University,  as  well  as  the  GWU  alumni 
achievement  award. 

She  says  "The  British  compulsory,  social- 
ized medicine  program  is  costing  3  times 
What  the  government  anticipated  it  would. 
Both  doctors  and  patients  are  at  the  mercy 
of  regulation  by  btireaucrals.  For  instance, 
a  physician  In  Great  Britain  cannot  now 
move  his  office  into  the  next  block,  take  on 
an  assistant,  or  go  on  an  extended  vacation 
unless  his  petition  to  do  so  is  approved  by 
the  local  council,  representing  the  Ministry 
of  Health." 

She  also  quotes  Lord  Border,  the  Kings 
physician,  as  saying.  '•The  progress  cf  British 
medicine  has  been  set  back  100  years  by  the 
National  Health  Service." 

MADE  srCOKD  StmVET 

Dr  Wilson  attended  the  centenary  of  the 
British  Institute  cf  Actuaries  In  London  In 
UK8  and  was  the  only  woman  granted  the 
privilege  of  speaking  before  it.  She  subse- 
quently made  an  Intensive  3-month  study  of 
the  socialized -medicine  program.  She  re- 
cently returned  Irom  another  3  months'  fol- 
low-up survey  of  how  it  is  working. 

"I  have  never  been  so  Intensively  occupied 
In  my  life."  Dr  Wilson  told  me  ""I  visited 
high  and  low  in  my  efforts  to  get  accurate 
answers  to  four  questions:  1.  What  U  hap- 
pening to  the  economy  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  service?  2.  How  are  the  in- 
evitable controls  acting  on  the  liberties  of 
physicians  and  patients?  3  How  is  It  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  medical  care?  4.  What 
do  people  think  of  it?" 

With  regsird  to  the  first  two  questions,  she 
stated  "Britain  is  spending  t>etween  4  and 
5  percent  of  her  national  Income  for  the  serv- 


ice. This  Is  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
taxes  she  collects.  Workers  pay  on.y  a  small 
part  through  payroll  deductions.  The  rest 
comes  from  Income-  and  sales-tax  collec- 
tions '  She  quoted  Sir  Hubert  Henderson. 
British  economist,  to  the  effect  that  "ex- 
penditures lor  the  national  health  service 
are  peculiarly  Inflationary." 

COST  EXCrFDS   ESTIMATES 

Acccr  Ung  to  Dr.  Wilson,  before  the  service 
started  Its  advocates  expected  it  would  cost 
about  £152.000,000.  In  its  third  year  £4C4.- 
000.000  have  been  appropriated  ai:d  pos- 
sibly the  estimate  may  be  exceeded.  She 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  complete  ac- 
counting, since  there  has  been  no  hoepiial 
expansion,  although  there  are  90,000  in  Lon- 
don waiting  hospitalization.  She  also  claims 
there  are  no  new  nurses"  homes,  although 
there  are  40,000  ntirses  needed,  many  of 
whom  could  be  secxired  If  housing  were  avail- 
able. 

•Inevitably,  when  the  bill  is  presented,  it 
will  be  higher  than  the  £500.000,000  set  as 
the  danger  line  by  Dr.  Ft  Rogers,  British 
medical  economist,"  she  stated. 

"Naturally."  Dr.  Wilson  continued,  'the 
pressure  from  the  exchequer  for  economy  is 
resulting  in  more  and  more  controls.  Already 
doctors,  dentists,  and  pharmacists  are  regi- 
mented by  the  fact  that  Minister  of  Health 
Bevan  Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  the 
only  employer  of  their  prcfessional  skill.  As 
such  he  has  cut  renumeratlon  of  the  dentists 
and  pharmacists  to  less  than  was  promised 
before  the  service  began.  The  general  prac- 
titioners, too.  are  contending  Mr  Bevan  has 
never  paid  them  their  due.  The  result  is 
that  both  English  family  doctors  and  Scot- 
tish pharmacists  are  threatening  to  leave  the 
service." 

She  called  attention  to  the  threat  la.st 
October  of  the  British  Msdlcal  Association 
to  pull  19,000  doctors  out  of  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment's free  medical  treatment  program 
unless  their  pay  raise  is  significant. 

With  the  Ml.nistry  of  Health  owning  96 
percent  of  the  hospitals,  specialists  a.'-e 
chained  to  their  posts  as  definitely  as  if 
shackles  were  visible,  she  quoted  frorr  the 
Martin  report. 

"CHOCEHr  STORI  '  MEDICIXE 
In  answer  to  question  3  her  examples  are 
the  hurried  prescription  as  a  pa:iat:ve  in- 
stead of  a  cure,  the  cursory  examinations. 
the  patients'  demands  for  specific  drugs— ^ 
'grocery  store"  medlcme.  the  doctors  call  It. 
In  conclusion  she  summed  up  her  reply 
to  her  fourth  question  to  this  effect:  "I  inter- 
viewed ^00  people  whose  opinions  I  did  not 
know  in  advance.  A  majority  were  from 
the  lower  income  groups.  Much  to  mv  s'or- 
prise  I  found  that  th.-ee  out  of  four  did  not 
Uke  the  service  T^.ey  criticized  the  quality 
Of  care  and  resented  its  cost  to  their  govern- 
ment and  thus  to  them  in  taxes." 

In  pursuit  of  information  she  visited  a  fac- 
tory in  Birmingham  which  turns  out  small 
household  appliances  Here  she  talked  with 
each  worker.  "Then,"  she  said.  "I  sat  in  "a 
doctor's  stn^ery.  or  office.  &.i  we  would  call  it. 
situated  In  a  factory  dtst.-ict.  He  saw  90 
patients  in  3  hours,  some  of  whom  had  to 
wan  m.ore  than  2  hours  for  about  2  minutes 
of  his  time.  I  talked  to  hairdressers  station 
porters,  waitresses,  people,  in  queques  before 
restaurants  and  in  crowds  awaiting  a  glimpse 
of  "Winnie"  (Winston  Churchill),  and  the 
news  of  Princess  Anne's  birth." 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  guest  at  the  Queen's 
garden  party.  She  had  tea  and  dinner  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mi-s  Attlee  and  t-heir 
family  at  Checquers,  and  she  was  the  first 
Woman  to  have  lunchetm  in  the  offices  of 
the  Friends'  Provident  and  Centurv  Insur- 
ance Co..  of  which  J.  Douglas  Prlnele.  one 
cf  Britain's  prominent  Industrialists  is  presi- 
dent. Lady  Franks  father,  Mr.  Tanner  la 
chairman    of    the    board.     She    sat    between 

these  two  disunguished  gentlemen. 


Hire  the  Handicapped — It's  Good 
Boiiaess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   EHGDI    IS1.A.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEVTATI\T:S 
Tuesday.  December  19    1950 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  in.sert  the  article  which  won 
.'^econd  prize  in  the  national  contest  of 
the  President" s  prog"am  on  Empioy-the- 
Handicapped  Week.  This  waa  written 
by  Miss  Anne  Mannm;:,  a  student  at 
St  Xavier  i  .Academy  m  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  prize-winning  article  follows: 
Hike  the  H.ksdicaptzo^  It  s  Good  Business 
(By  Anne  Manning) 

Seating  himself  behind  his  huge  mahog- 
any desk,  Mr  Stapleton  spcke  to  his  asso- 
ciate 

"You  know.  I  have  been  contemplating 
hiring  several  new  workers  m  the  plant,  and 
it  came  to  my  mind  that  lately  there  has 
been  considerable  mention  of  hiring  handi- 
capped persons  in  Industry.  Just  why  is 
such  stress  being  placed  on  vocational  reha- 
bilitation today''" 

"Well,"  responded  his  coHeaeue.  "it  seems 
since  Pearl  Harbor  f^ve  American  civilians 
have  become  disabled  for  every  disabled 
American  soldier.  At  least  1.500  000  men 
and  vomen  in  the  civilian  population  have 
some  disability  which  constit'utes  a  barrier 
to  their  fullest  mental,  physical  social,  vo- 
cational, and  economic  usefulness  And 
their  numtjer  increases  by  200.000  a  year 
through  accidents  and  Illness  or  from  con- 
genital causes  These  Arr^ericans  have  as 
much  right  to  be  independent  and  self- 
supporting  to  their  full'est  capabilities  as 
they  have  to  f.-eedom  of  speech  and  wor- 
ship. The  only  way  is  found  through  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  operated 
by  the  States  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  in-ge  business- 
men and  e.-nployees  like  yourself  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  these  disabled  persons 
to  advance." 

"Yes:  I  see  that,  but  what  about  efficiency? 
A  plant  Uke  this  could  not  run  without  it. 
Certainly  one  who  Is  handlcappjed  cannot  be 
as  efficient  as  an  able-bodied  person  ' 
Stapleton's  voice  tet.-ayed  his  dc5ubts. 
"Serv-ices  such  as  ccunsehng.  training,  and 
retraining,  and  physical  restoration  to  re- 
move or  reduce  the  handicap  are  offered  the 
disabled  person.  He  is  trained  usually  in 
one  neld  at  which  he  n.ay  be  particularly 
adept  Studies  have  shewn  that  handi- 
capped persons  prove  to  be  Just  as  efficient 
or  even  mere  efficient  than  the  nondisabied." 
"Is  the.'e  not  more  convincing  proof  of 
their  efficiency  Do  many  large  concerns 
hire  physically  handicapped  persons?"  Busi- 
nessmen are  fond  of  sta*:stics. 

"Why.  su.-ely.  Several  naucnally  known 
companies  hire  many  disabled  perso.'-^  and 
testify  favorably  as  tc  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  work.  Some  employers,  such 
as  Georse  Barr  &  Co  .  recruit  theL-  employees 
almost  wholly  from  the  disabled  group.'  Of 
the  142  employees  m  this  firm.  127  are  deaf, 
blind,  orthopedically  disabled,  epileptic  cere- 
bral palsied,  arthritic,  cr  mentally  deficient 
Ninety-fiye  percent  of  the  Mln:.eap<jlis  Arti- 
ficial Limbs  Co.  are  orthopedically  disabled 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  made  it's  practice 
to  employ  handicapped  workers  in  its  planu 
in  p.'oportion  to  their  number  m  the  popula- 
tion within  the  area  surrounding  the  plant. 
As  of  October  1944.  this  company  employed 
11,3C0  handicapped  workers." 
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"Tou  OMBtlDBai  quAllty  Mid  (|u&nttt7  cf 
vork.  JMt  wtet  Indtottrw  do  tbMt  oocn- 
panlM  h«T«  oS  tbttlr  MrtlirffccUonr*  Staple- 
ton  aetUcd  tack  In  Mb  ctealr. 

"AItta««b  fe«  9tvMm  tev*  •ctually  »«••• 
ur»d  rel«tiT«  efflciency  of  handicapped  and 
BonlLUMttcBpped  vorfetra,  U^ere  are  tnnu- 
to  tiM  ifclwirj  of  the 
ipped  as  compared  to  that  of  tb«  able- 
In  fact,  conpantee  soch  as  Cater- 
plOar  Tractor.  Walter  ^<ldt  *  OD^  Oonactl- 
Vulue,  the  Mlnnaapolte  Bonervell 
Oo^  and  others,  lodleate  that  the 
rata  of  the  haatflcapped  la  as  good 
'  tatter  than  that  o<  Uie  ahifr-bodicd  Alao. 
t«o  companiea.  the  Barr  Co.  and  MlaneapoUs 
ArttAdal  Umh  Co,  vhoae  eaapioymint  i>oI- 
tdea  are  to  hire  a  larRe  proportlaB  «(  jdiTsl- 
cany  disabled,  atate  that  handirapped  peo- 
ple ar.;  ea^er  vorkcrs.  capable  of  maintain Inc: 
ttetr  flOOrta  vhen  the  job  fits  them,  orcr  a« 
lang  or  longer  pertoda  of  ttaac." 

"^ce:  hot  that  tartnsa  «a  to  abaeatactem. 
Is  tt  not  poHtble  that  a  handlrajuml  peraon 
li  aoff*  ape  to  mtti  mare  vorkUic  hoar!  than 
the  abie-bodlad  water. 

"Dvrtng  the  war.  miai  wtm  laid  on  the 
abanntaa  raeord  at  the  emfrtoyeca  because  of 
the  neceaaltT  of  maximum  production  and 
■iMiBHaiim  rannrrti  arc  still  one  of  the  moat 
l■^Hrtaak  aaaiyaiMnta  at  aucceaatul  man- 
of  the  compar.ies  I  pre- 
all  reported  that  the 
had  fever  abaencea  than  other 
the  largest  number  of 
attxUaa  ahoved  no  appreciable  dUIerence  be- 
fwacn  abaentaelaaa  <d  handicapped  and  non- 
handlcapped  voKkcrm.  In  the  atudy  made  by 
Cincinnati  Ooctipattoaal  Bcaearch  Aasoda- 
tioa.  handicapped  vorkars  were  reported  loa- 
Ing  around  alx  maa-hotirs  per  month  which 
did  not  vary  rtgntHcantly  from  the  five  to 
ei^t  man-bouia  loat  per  mooth  for  all  catiaea 
by  Industrial  coaployacs  reported  tc  the  War 
Manpovar  Coounlaalon  for  the  period  June 
lM»-AprU  1944. 

"SbnUarly.  tnc  survey  ma<2e  by  the  Bureau 
cf  Labor  Stattattca  showed  B3  percent  of  the 
employera  baUatad  handicapped  had  equal 
or  better  alaamtatiam  raoorda  while  of  the  97 
employers  reporting  to  the  Oflce  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  95  percent  beUeved 
tha  handicapped  had  equal  or  better  than 
aiwr^e  abaanteelsm  records." 

"J  Imagine  there  Is  more  danger  of  acci- 
dents where  a  disabled  peraon  la  concerned. 
-Can  they  be  Insured'" 

"One  cf  the  biggest  hurdlca  fcr  the 
handicapped  is  the  bel)ef  held  by  many  em- 
ployers who  have  not  yet  given  them  a  trial, 
that  they  are  more  prone  to  acddenu.  In  a 
study  made  by  the  OfBce  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 90  percer.t  of  the  employers  said 
tl|c  handtcappcHl  bad  either  the  aama  or 
knrer  accident  rate  than  the  abla-bodled. 
Another  questloncaire  revealed  that  96  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  lost  no  time  due  to 
accidents  The  moat  conrlnctng  arguments 
for  employers  aa  to  the  low-«ocidrat  rau 
of  the  physically  handlcappad  fomaa  from 
the  organisation  that  has  to  pay  tor  the 
accidents. 

"The  Asaoclation  of  Casualty  ai^.d  Surety 
KxeruttTes  tn  Pebniary  1944.  stated  that  It  la 
the  policy  and  practice  of  member  compauiea 
of  titla  aaanrlatlon  not  to  adrlaa  amployera 
a«alaat  empioymer.t  of  diaabted  peraona. 
The  Inttlal  rate  for  workmen's  eompanaatlbn 
insurance  la  governed  by  the  Indtistrlal  ciaa- 
alflcatlon  tnvoivad  The  pbyalral  defrcu  of 
such  workers  are  not  considered  In  the  for- 
mulas for  determining  that  rate  and  no  high- 
er rate  la  charged  because  of  emptoyment  of 
physically  dlsablad  persons.  Nor  Is  stich  em- 
ptoyment prohtbrttad  tn  any  way  by  the  i^rma 
of  worltmen'a  compensation  tnauraxic*  puii- 
daa.  Doea  that  answer  yuur  qusstiun  oo 
lasorance* 

*7m;  coraplately.  But.  finally,  does  tha 
physirally  handicapped  employe*  latiwre  any 
special  conslderktlons?  Just  how  alMMtld  th* 
empluyer  treat  him? 


The  belief  that  th*  handicapped  require 
trti'**'  conatdHStloiis  or  m^xllflcatlons  of  the 
>ib  to  a^lt  tlMlr  needs,  all  of  which  ratail 
cost,  is  frequently  an  obstacle  to 
HBployment.  Evidence  indicated  that 
auch  apeeial  cor.sidrrations  are  necessary. 
Tao  MinnaapotU  studies  stated  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  handicapped  do  not  expect  favors. 
Thie  aame  studies  showed  it  was  unnecessary 
to  modify  the  Job  in  any  way  for  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  handicapped  WT^>rkers. 

"Employers  should  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
In  dealing  with  the  hnndicapped  Do  for 
these  workers  as  he  wculd  have  others  do 
fo.  him  If  he  were  phvaically  impaired.  He 
ahotild  acquaint  him  with  his  new  surrotmd- 
tags  and  the  company's  history,  rules,  and 
pollrles.  Introduce  him  to  his  fellow  workers. 
A  few  minutes  of  warm  conversation  will 
w^d  a  frlenCWUp  and  secure  a  good,  reliable 
worker. 

"Another  thing  I  havent  mentioned  is 
that  the  handicapped  who  are  Jobless  are 
supported  by  Ooremraent  funds.  After  re- 
hfthllitatlon,  tax  consumers  become  taxpay- 
ers bringing  successful  economic  results. 
You  will  see  the  Importance  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  why  such  stress  Is  laid  on  It. 
why  It  Is  food  business  If  you  keep  In  mind 
three  thiofs.  First,  our  disabled  civilians 
gennally  are^  capable  of  becoming  self- 
and  contrlbtJting  citizens  cf  their 
Ities:  secondly,  our  handicapped 
workers,  vnct  they  have  received  the  essen- 
tial services  Si  vocational  rehabilitations. 
make  safe,  steady,  and  productive  em- 
ployees; and  third,  the  Investment  of  public 
ftmds  m  the  rehabilitation  of  our  disabled 
civilians  produce;  social  and  economic  re- 
turns of  great  value. 

"Well,  you  have  sold  me  on  the  idea.  No 
o.ie  couid  ask  for  better  reasons  for  employ- 
in?  the  physically  disabled  Now  I  know 
that  hiring  the  handicapped  is  good 
business." 

BnUOdAPHT 

Brass  Tacks.  Washington.  D.  C,  Federal 
Securtty  Agency.  June  15.  1B40. 

ElBclency  of  the  Impaired  Worker.  Waah- 
ington.  D  C.  Federal  Security  Agency.  Jtine 
194«. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Civilians. 
Wash!:  I'T.jn.  D   C     Federal  8e»-urtty  Agency. 

Supervising  the  Physically  Impaired  New 
York,  N  Y  .  National  Conaenratlon  Bureau. 
1945 

The  PhysicaUy  Impaired  Can  Be  Insured. 
New  York.  N.  T..  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Cos. 

Salas  Taik  to  Employers.  Washington  D  C  . 
Dlaabt*d  American  Veterans,  revised  Julv 
1947. 
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or 


HON  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THl  HOU.SB  OF  REPRKSINTATIVES 

Fnday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  POULSON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lea  re  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  am  insert- 
inu  a  t«IeKram  which  I  Just  received  from 
one  of  the  outstanding  Democrat's  of 
southern  California: 

Los  AnoKUca.  CAi.ir .  December  15.  1950. 
Huu    Noaaia  A   PociaoM, 

HoxLt*  o/  Meprrtentmtivea 

Oovernor  Dewey's  clarion  call  last  nlftht 
sounds  the  keynot*  of  an  awaaened  America. 
W*  hav*  been  frustrated  with  sbstract  ideal- 
lata.  Petty  politics  and  appeasements  in- 
trude whUe  lars*  lasuas  anoraach  ralenuessiv. 
Further  procraattaattoa  ts  ■sadaaaa  since 
Korsa  tha  p*o|il«  bav*  been  wuiting  for  deh- 


nlte  realistic  leadership.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  In  the  words  of  Emerson  "of  what 
avail  is  the  plough  or  sail  or  land  or  light  If 
freedom  fall."  The  ab«jve  telegram  waa  today 
sent  to  the  following:  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey. 
Gov.  Karl  Warren.  Senator  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Senator  Robert  \  Tait.  Also  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  Waahlneton.  D.  C. 
G  E.  Arhocast. 
Cfuttrman  of  the  Board, 

Nevcbery  Electric  Corp. 


Wbat  the  United  States  Must  Do  To 
Be  Prepared— All-9ut  Action  Recoai- 
mended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAViTS 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  IS.  1950 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
app>ended  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  this  .subject,  the  author  of  which  is 
my  brother,  Benjamin  A.  Javits,  whose 
recent  book.  Peace  by  Investment — 
Punk  It  WagnaUs.  1950 — further  expands 
the  concepts  set  forth  in  this  letter: 

New  Tosk.  N  Y  .  December  6.  1950. 

De.«b  Sia;  Total  wax  hangs  over  us.  Al- 
though the  American  pc-opie  are  walking 
around  with  a  collective  hole  In  their  stom- 
achs— that  hollow  feeling  that  comes  with 
Impending  doom— our  finest  hours  are  stlU 
ahead  of  us.  The  democratic  process  makes 
us  appear  to  hang  buck,  but  our  people  have 
never  flinched  and  are  not  alraid  now. 

We  have  one  enemy — the  Kremlin. 

I  believe  the  Initiative  Is  suil  with  tb« 
United  States,  but  we  have  only  weeks,  not 
montiis.  and  certainly  not  years. 

This  war  has  been  going  on  for  36  years 
since  1914  with  fasclam.  nazlam.  and  now 
com^aunlsm. 

Ours  is  a  social  and  competitive  capital- 
ism, the  capltullam  of  Prance.  England,  etc.. 
Is  monopoly  capitalism.  Some  countries 
have  a  combination  of  socialism  and  mo- 
nopoly capltali&m. 

We  must  do  withm  12  months  to  3  years 
at  the  most  what  It  would  ordinarily  take  10 
yean  to  do.  Russian  bombs  may  fail  here 
in  1951. 

In  this  crisis  we  have  failed  diplomati- 
cally and  polUically.  Only  Indusrnally  do 
we  excel  and  since  our  kind  of  industry  is 
the  real  base  of  military  success  we  can  win 
ultlmat  ly  In  a  test  of  arms.  Leon  Keyser- 
ling.  your  own  editorial  policy,  the  M.aga- 
zlne  of  Business,  and  others,  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  only  one  primary  approach 
for  us  and  that  Is  to  out-prodnce  the  rest  of 
tha  world  It  is,  therefor*,  essential  that 
•moBf  other  things  we  dedicate  at  once  to 
dntibilng  production  of  this  country  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  a  military  dictator- 
ship even  temporarily.  We  shall  be  able  to 
supply  some  of  our  civilian  needs  and, 
therefore,  save  many  of  our  liberties 

The  rulers  of  Red  Russia  have  no  other 
btisineas  but  war  Ruasls  has  t>een  prepar- 
ing for  90  years  for  an  all-out  war  of  de- 
struction They  actually  started  war  against 
us  in  1947  by  way  of  Greece.  They  gave  us 
deflntte  noUce  during  tha  last  war  of  their 
intentuins;  thev  Inslstad  on  getting  every- 
'  init  they  could  pos- 

•  '  '  ■>ur  Industrial  proc- 
ettmf  eic  snd  not  giving  us  the  sllghtert 
bit  of  information  from  behind  thelx 
borders. 
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Wp  iMMt^t  ready  industrially  for  an  all- 
out  war,  and  beyond  that  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  around  the 
world  with  our  productive  power  so  that  the 
disinherited  of  the  earth  may  have  a  chance 
to  live — the  Russian  system  only  offers  them 
a  chance  to  die  The  world  wants  hope  above 
food      We  can  win  by  giving  hope 

We  are  not  helpless  even  now.  We  have 
lO.OJO.OOO  trained  veterans  here.  These  can 
become  the  hard  core  here  of  any  army  we 
need  to  consolidate  the  foreign  victory  over 
communism  in  company  with  those  who 
have  more  at  stake  than  we  have — the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  all  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

1  therefore  suggest  the  following  plan  of 
action: 

1.  Declare  the  United  States  In  a  state 
of   siege 

2  Mobilize  and  make  subject  to  draft  all 
men  and  women  from  16  to  60. 

3.  Raise  the  workweek  to  48  hours  mini- 
mum 

4.  Cut  all  union  or  featherbedding  rules 
and  red  tape  In  order  that  production  go 
full  speed  ahead. 

5  Set  a  target:  To  double  the  productivity 
of  the  American  production  machine  for 
necessary  goods  by  building  new  plants,  im- 
proving old    or  going  all  out  on  efficiency. 

6.  Eliminate  all  luxury  operations  whether 
In  goods,  services,  education,  and  so  forth. 

7.  For  the  period  of  the  emergency,  tax  all 
profits  above  a  reasonable  return  on  capital 
and  provision  for  obsolescence,  depreciation, 
depletion,  research,  or  other  essentials. 

8.  Set  price  and  wage  controls.  Allocate 
materials  and  manpower.  Bring  In  addi- 
tional manpower  from  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  if  necessary,  after  proper  screen- 
ing. We  might  even  bring  over  enough  of 
these  to  make  armies  out  of  them  here. 

9.  Appropriate  »50.00O,0C0.0OO  for  doubling 
our  capacity  to  produce  within  12  to  24 
months  and  for  civilian  defense,  or  dis- 
aster 

10.  Appropriate  850.000.000.000  for  addi- 
tional     weap>ons      of      war,      especially      air 

weapons — oflfense  and  defense — to  protect  ua 
against  air  attack. 

11  Appropriate  « 100.000.000,000  for  aid 
and  development  on  a  'msinessUke  long- 
term  basis  for  foreign  peoples  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  and  to  give  them  greater 
assurances  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Set  up  an  enlarged  World  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Export-Import  Bank,  or 
World  Bank  Fund,  with  or  without  United 
Nations  support,  to  carry  out  this  program. 

12  Statement  by  business  leaders  calling 
for  full  mobilization  and  telling  the  world 
that  American  business  Is  owned  by  Main 
Street,  not  Wall  Street;  that  American  busi- 
ness has  the  same  social  objectives  that 
any  people's  government  has:  that  we  have  a 
social  capitalism  and  competitive  capital- 
ism which  sums  up  Into  a  consumers  econ- 
omy: that  we  have  democratic  elections  In 
practically  all  big  business  Just  as  we  have 
political  elections;  that  the  fundamentals  of 
American  business  are  constantly  higher 
purchasing  power  in  the  bands  of  workers, 
constantly  lower  prices,  constantly  Improved 
working  conditions;  no  child  labor:  freedom. 
f>eace.  security,  and  prosperity  for  aU;  that 
the  right  to  own  privately  is  a  sacred  right 
and  applies  equally  to  Intangibles  (religion 
and  opinion)  as  It  does  to  tangibles  (homes. 
Insurance  policies,  stocks,  bonds,  etc  ).  and 
that  American  business  is  the  living  example 
of  that  philosophy. 

13  We  stand  ready  at  anv  and  all  times 
to  trade  and  deal  with  the  U.  S  S.  R.  and 
the  other  countries  now  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
once  they  stop  Infiltration,  aggression,  in- 
ternational llt>el  and  slander,  and  show  by 
their  acts  an  Intention  not  to  hamstring  the 
UN  and  to  respect  human  rights. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BZMjAMiN  A   jAvrrs. 


CoDfressional  Immanity  and  the  Citizen 


EXTENSION  CF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or    WTOMING 

IN  THE  -SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  insertion  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  of  an  article 
entitled  ■"Congre-ssional  Immunity  and 
the  Citizen."  written  by  a  distingui.«;hed 
member  of  the  bar.  Nathan  Boone  Wil- 
liams, and  published  in  this  month's  is- 
sue of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional    iMMrNrrv    axd    the    Citizen 
(By  Nathan  Boone  Williams) 

The  expansive  scope  of  the  field  of  Federal 
Government  which  has  developed  withm  re- 
cent years  over  the  activities  of  the  citizen 
presents  a  number  of  vital  and  interesting 
questions  of  constitutional  law  and  public 
policy. 

It  IS  the  traditional  and  accepted  right  of 
free  men  to  paddle  their  own  canoe  when 
they  so  wish,  so  long  as  they  respect  the 
equal  ri'^'nt  of  others.  Or.  as  was  so  pun- 
gently  stated  by  Justice  Brandeis  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Olm- 
ttead  V.  United  States  (277  U.  S.  478  il928)) : 

"The  makers  of  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  -^motions,  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against  the 
Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

Liberty  is  not  license.  Mankind  is  not  free 
to  do  as  he  might  desire,  or  as  he  might  will. 
He  IS  only  free  to  do  what  be  ought  to  do 
in  just  and  decent  regard  for  the  equal 
right  and  obligations  of  other  men.  Only 
by  the  acceptance  and  practice  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  mankind  made  his  tortuous  and 
zigzag  way  from  Jungle  savagery  to  our  pres- 
ent cellophane  civilization,  a  ttiin  and  trans- 
pjarent  veneer,  tiirough  which  evil  and  preda- 
tory inclinations  frequently  burst. 

Liberty  is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  the 
temple  of  free  government,  liberty  under 
law  Is  the  luxury  of  disciplined  minds. 

The  immunity  provision  of  section  6  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  Members  of  Congress  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House.  The 
source  of  this  constitutional  principle  has 
a  long  and  interesting  history  tracing  from 
efforts  to  free  Members  of  deliberative  bod- 
ies from  attack  or  coercion  from  any  source 
outside  their  chambers. 

Said  James  Madison: 

"I  have  always  considered  the  right  of 
self -protection  in  the  discharge  of  the  neces- 
sary duties  as  inherent  in  legislative  bodies 
as  in  courts  of  Justice,  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures as  in  the  British  Parlianjent.  and  in 
the  Federal  Legislature  as  In  t)oth.  In  the 
application  of  this  privilege  to  emerging 
cases,  dlfBcultles  and  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise.  In  deciding  on  these  the  reason 
and  necessity  of  the  privUege  must  be  the 
guide"     (Madison's  Writings,  vol.  4,  p   221  ) 

The  distinguished  American  Jurist,  Joseph 
Story,  wrote: 

"No  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to  defame 
others  under  color  of  a  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  And  if  he  does  so  tn  the 
actual  discharge  of  his  duties  tn  Congress, 
that  ftimlshes  no  reason  why  he  should  be 


enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
to  dest.'oy  the  reputation  and  Invade  the  re- 
pose of  tther  citizen.s.  It  is  neither  w;thm 
the  scope  of  his  duty  nor  in  furtherance  of 
public  rights  or  public  policy.  Every  citi- 
zen has  a.s  good  a  right  to  be  protected  by 
the  laws  from  malignant  scandal  and  false 
charees  and  defamatory  imputations,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  to  utter  them  in 
h:.s  seat.  If  It  were  otherwise,  a  man's  char- 
acter miEht  be  taken  away  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  redress,  either  by  the  malice,  or 
Indiscretion,  or  overweening  seif-conceit  of 
a  Member  of  Congress.'  (Story's  Com- 
mentaries, fifth  ed  by  Bigelow,  book  III.  ch. 
12.  sec.  866  i 

Despite  numerous  and  recent  examples  of 
scandalous  abuse  of  the  immtmlty  privilege 
by  some  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  not 
presently  concerned  therewith,  but.  rather 
with  what  may  be  done  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen from. "the  malice,  or  indi.'^cretion.  or  over- 
weening self-conceit  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress." 

An    example    of    current    and    widespread 
attempted    protection   of   constitutional   Im- 
munity is  the  insertion  of  scandalous  mat- 
ter  in   the   Appendix   to   the   Concefssional 
Record   as   alleged    "extension    of    remarks  "* 
When  words  are  spoken  in  d«»bate.  others  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  challenge  untrue 
or  intemperate  statements.     When  words  are 
found  In  a  formal  repxDrt,  such  report  relat- 
ing to  a  matter  under  consideration  or  re- 
view by  either  House,  such  report  is  subject 
to  examination  of  the  entire  membership  of 
Congress.      Such    formal     reports,    together 
with   testimony    taken    by    ?    committee    of 
either  House  in  Inquiry  concerning  a  consti- 
tutional   subject    of    legislative    interest,    to- 
gether with  words  spoken  In  speech  or  de- 
bate, must  embrace  the  full  limits  of  con- 
gressional immunity  under  the  Constitution. 
Extension  of  remarks  appeanne  ir.  the  Ap- 
p  ndix    to    the    Concressio.val    Record    are 
frequently  reprinted  bearing  the  label:  "Not 
printed     at     CJovernment      expense  "      Such 
designation  Is  only  a  half-truth.      These   re- 
prints are  printed  at  a  charge  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office   on    the   request   of 
Members   of   Congress      Such    charge    covers 
paper  and  presswork,  but  the  expensive  part 
of  such  publication — composition — is  rarely. 
If  ever,  taken  Into  account.     These  reprints 
are  then  mailable  under  frank  without  the 
payment  of  postage,  a  device  widely  tised  for 
propaganda    purposes       By    such    technique 
individual  calumny  may  be    and  frequently 
Is.  accomplished  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  public 
purse. 

The  Idea  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong 
has  followed  us  from  the  davs  of  kings  and 
serfs.  The  acts  of  public  officials,  whether 
tortious  or  other,  being  the  acts  of  Govern- 
ment through  their  agency,  must  be  made 
instantly  reviewable,  despite  the  ancient  con- 
cept. "The  king  can  do  no  wrong   " 

Government,  whether  popular  or  other,  la 
but  the  agency  whereby  society  as  a  whole 
undertakes  in  Its  own  interest  certain  neces- 
sary activities.  Society  as  a  whole  should 
willingly  assume  the  burden  for  the  tortious 
or  corrupt  acts  cf  its  own  agents  and  em- 
ployees When  It  does  so.  1:  will  open  the 
only  really  effective  way  whereby  corrupt  acts 
can  be  challenged  by  the  damaged  citizen. 

Government,  whether  municipal.  State,  or 
National,  must  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  wrongful  acts  of  its  agents  and  employees 
In  the  administration  of  their  trusts,  if  we 
are  ever  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  trustee 
responsibility  which  good  government  re- 
quires and  decent  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  demands. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  partially  meet  this 
problem  by  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  title  IV  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946 

Under  that  law  money  damages  only  on 
account  of  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  or 
on    account    of    personal    injury    or    death. 
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iRibalst  at  tijc  preaent  ume  II  the  Inlhience 

at  Imwytn  in  pttbbc  bttstneas  did  not  inoaaaa 

In  proporOoo  to  tbe  power  at  tbe  people." 


S^ortit|;hted£eis 


EXTDCSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J  UNE 


C*   Mj 


IS  THZ  HOOBB  CT  tiEPftWSES^ ATIVES 
Tuetdav  December  19, 19iO 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  renxarlu.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUoTm^  article  from  a  recent  i&sue 
of  the  LAvrrence  Eremng  Tnbune.  Law- 
rence. Mass.: 

The  National  MunltfcMls  Board's  failure  to 
stockpile  raw  wool  during  tlie  past  few  years 
when  opartaaeMl  men  were  urfin^  thU 
poUey  li  nam  op— tni  the  way  for  mucb  crltl- 
ctsm  of  tbe  OoramnaBt  acency.  Tuesday's 
BostoB  Post  caiiled  Um  fotlowlng  edito- 
rla!  directed  at  tl3«  sttuatlon :  "Boston,  on*  of 


the  world  «  freat  wool  reception  centers,  and 
Um  Mew  »-f'«»«^  tastUt  ettles  «herp  wool  baa 
toot  baaa  peoeaaasd  tato  warm  clothint  BUt* 
tarlak  wBI  no*  bave  to  IWiUs  In  sot  Idle 
*1  told  you  sC*  rKTtmtnatloitt  to  bring  hovcM 
the  rcaults  of  Jtit  Uuntuons  Board  s  refusal 
to  stockpile  this  strategic  Item.  Tbe  dis- 
patches from  Korea's  flghtlnf  fronu  are  far 
too  eloquent  In  th«t  dlrecuon.  So.  too.  Is 
the  ur^nt  reqviest  of  the  Army  that  the  Agrt- 
coltar*  DapartiiMBt  ptirchaaa  S0.000i)00 
pounds  by  next  October.  That  acquis  Uion 
is  gotnc  tc  cost  a  lot  more  tb&n  It  would  have 
m  IMS  and  1M9.  and  there  are  indications 
that  we  will  have  to  ci.-mpete  with  Russia  for 
n  tn  the  worldl  market  It  Is  a  bit  of  short- 
sithtcidneas  wpon  which  no  Amartcam  can 
look  with  equaalautj.'' 


The  Medical  Protesiton  on  Election  Day 
Won  a  Pockftbook  Victory  for  Them- 
selves at  the  Expense  cf  Our  GoTern- 

ment  and  lis  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday^  Decetnber  19.  19S0 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
significant    that    while    the    Amencan 

Medical  Association  m  pood  old  cock-a- 
doodle-ao  fashion  is  crowing  loud  and 
long  about  having  saved  the  medical  pro- 
fession from  bureaucnitic  Iwndage,  that 
a  Nation-wide  appeal  is  being  made 
through  the  press  to  have  something 
done  on  a  national  scale  to  relieve  the 
medical  shortage  which  our  counfy  is 
facing  at  this  critical  >iour. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  emereency 
has  been  declared  by  our  President,  and 
It  is  a  real  emergency  as  all  of  us  must 
admit.  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be 
proper  and  right  for  the  President,  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  order  mem- 
bers of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Corp.s.  and 
Coast  Guard,  with  proper  aptitudes  and 
educations,  to  be  trained  for  the  medical, 
dental,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  other 
professions.  An  abbreviated,  concise 
course  could  be  given  in  a  short  period 
of  tune  and  the  instructors  could  l>e 
drafted  for  that  pnirpose  from  the  Na- 
tions  manpower  pool.  In  that  way  the 
medical  quiz  kids  could  be  bypas-sed  and 
the  throttle-hold  of  the  AMA  and  its 
members  could  be  torn  loose  from  the 
throat  of  public  health  needs.  These 
newly  trained  military  men  could  later. 
after  proper  legislation,  take  their  places 
as  professional  men  m  civil  life  and  the 
conspiracy  ajfainst  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion would  be  broken. 

I  now  invite  attention  to  some  of  the 
recent  newspaper  publicity : 

An  eastern  newspaper  carried  thi3 
news  item: 


Bars   Carnca  WriHovT  Cxtkt 

Boarow.— Too  many  who  oppose  socialized 
medicine  hare  no  substitute  program  for 
OfxlB  elect — the  neglected  sick  poor.  Arch- 
bubop  Richard  J  Ctishlng.  of  Boston,  as- 
serted »t  the  mldcentury  meeting  of  the 
Archdiuccsan  Council  ot  Catholic  Nurses 
beva* 


"It  Is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me  for  Cath- 
oUe  doctors  and  nurses  to  oppose  stx-ialUed 
msrtlrtnr  '  ArcbbUhop  Cusblng  said,  "but  it 
Is  one  thUiR  to  oppose  a  constructive  pro- 
gram without  a  oooatmetlfa  substitute  pro- 
gram It  U  another  thUig  to  oppose  soctil- 
iaed  medicine  and  to  c*»me  up  with  a  pro- 
gram which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick 
poor. 

The  practice  of  medicine  Is  a  vocation.  b« 
continued,  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation should  fflve  us  a  little  more  of  the 
Christian  charity  which  Inspired  In  the  days 
of  old  the  doctor  of  the  horse  snd  buggy 
who  answered  a  call  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  who  thought  nothing  of  tbe  bill  but 
of  the  patient. 

The  League  Reporter,  of  December  18, 
1S50.  made  this  editorial  comment: 

PaTING  THl   DOCTOS 

The  doctors'  lobby,  the  Anaertcan  Medical 
Association  (AMA),  nghts  s  purely  negative 
battle. 

It  Is  against  national  health  insurance, 
which  it  labels  scclallwd  medicine  It  has 
teamed  with  the  really  lobby  to  light  public 
housing.  It  has  teamed  with  the  insurance 
lobby  to  fight  disability  Insurance  In  the 
social  security  laws.  It  has  teamed  with  the 
private  utility  lobby  to  nght  public  power. 

But  what  the  public  wants  from  the  doc- 
tors is  an  answer  to  such  questions  a*  these: 

How  can  I  pay  the  doctors'  bills  for  a  long 
illness— leukemia,  for  Instance— of  my  child? 

How  can  I  pay  the  hospital  bills  for  an 
accident — the  loss  of  a  leg,  for  Instance — to 
nryself? 

The  American  people  are  not  fooled  by 
double  talk  They  want  specific  answers  to 
speclfle   problems. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  pay  for  their  Ill- 
nesses and  accidents  themselves  They  don't 
want  a  poorhouse  system  whereby  they  have 
to  depend  on  charity.  And  they  don't  want 
to  have  to  use  up  the  savings  of  a  lifetime. 

The  best  way  to  guaranty  that  they  can 
pay  their  own  way  is  through  a  system  of 
national  health  Instirance.  If  there  Is  a 
better  answer  the  AMA  should  come  forth 
with  It  Instead  of  damning,  attacking,  and 
criticizing. 

The  League  Reporter  had  this  to  say 
npwswise: 

You  ^'otJLD  HA\t  Own  Medic  Wrrn  Health 
Plan 

Do  you  wonder  just  how  national  health 
insurance  would  work  for  you? 

The  following  points  should  cut  through 
Ameiican  Medical  Association  (AMA)  propa- 
gand-^  against  the  plan.  All  the  points  are 
In  your  favor. 

1.  When  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
needs  medical  care,  you  would  call  or  go  to 
the  doctor  of  your  own  choice. 

If  your  doctor  found  you  needed  hospital 
care  or  the  service  of  a  specialist,  you  wculd 
be  entitled  to  such  care  (hospital  care  for 
60  diys). 

You  would  also  be  entitled  to: 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services. 

Costly  medicines. 

Home  nursing,  within  limits. 

Dental  care,  within  limits. 

E)'egla8ses  and  appliances. 

2.  You  and  your  family  would  get  these 
benefits  if  you  were  employed,  a  farmer,  or 
were  In  business  for  yourself.  Y^u  would 
make  small  regular  payments  out  of  your 
Income  Into  a  Government  Insurance  fund. 
Just  like  social  security. 

The  payments  made  by  people  on  wages 
and  salaries  would  be  matched  by  equal  pay- 
ments from  their  employers. 

You  would  be  eligible  for  these  t>eneflt8 
also  If  you  were  retired  under  social  security 
or  a  Government  retirement  plan,  or  If  you 
were  recelvinj;  public  aid  and  ycur  contribu- 
tion was  paid  by  a  local  or  SUte  agency. 
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3  The  health  insurance  fund  would  be 
distributed  to  local  communities  by  the 
States.  In  your  locality,  a  board  made  up 
of  representative  citizens  and  doctors  (the 
doctor  members  to  be  selected  by  the  doctors 
themselves  would  handle  the  funds  and 
determine  the  method  of  payment. 

4  Your  doctor,  specialist  and  hospital 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  handled  by 
the  local  committee — instead  of  your  paying 
them  directly. 

That's  the  only  difference  from  the  present 
methf^.  Your  medical  bills  would  be  paid 
on  an  irsurance  basis  rather  than  Individu- 
ally on  the  "catastrophe"  basis. 

Another  leading  labor  paper  printed 
the  following: 

Colliers  Taxis  Arm  AMA 

The  American  Medical  Association  got  it 
In  the  neck  frcnn  an  unexpected  source  last 
week. 

In  Its  December  18  issue.  Collier's,  a  weekly 
mazazlne  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagl- 
n.-'tton  could  t)e  termed  proliberal.  took  the 
AMA  to  task  for  the  organization's  continued 
opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  medical  educa- 
tion. The  article  was  written  by  Albert  Q. 
Malsel. 

"There  Is  strong  public  and  professional 
support  for  financing  an  expansion  program 
»Uh  Federal  funds."  the  article  said.  "But 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation are  against  the  idea.  So  far  they 
have  blocked  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
wcu'-d  make  such  a  program  possible." 

Malsel  said  the  AMA  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel  which  is  constantly  becoming 
more  critical.    He  wrote: 

"They  (the  AMAi  are  the  one  big  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  congressional  efforts  to  meet 
the  shortage  with  Federal  aid  •  •  •  the 
solution  which  has  the  backing  of  most  med- 
ical school  deans,  of  leading  university  presi- 
dents, of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  (by  a  unanimous  vote)  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

"By  their  action  In  fighting  the  measure  to 
a  dead  stop  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
they  have  made  it  entirely  possible  that 
wounded  American  soldiers  in  the  future 
will  receive  some  second-  or  third-rate  sub- 
stitute for  the  marvelous  medical  services 
that  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  in 
World  War  II." 

The  magazine  declared  that  Federal  aid  to 
medical  education  is  not  socialized  medicine. 
It  added:  "As  long  as  the  danger  of  general 
war  and  atomic  attack  agaiast  our  civilian 
population  exists,  the  argument  that  Federal 
aid  may  lead  to  Federal  control  of  medical 
education  Is  academic,  to  say  the  least.  ' 

The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Representative 
Biemilxek.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  to  get  the 
measure  before  the  House  after  the  Senate 
had  passed  It  were  told.  Despite  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  Representative  Scott. 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  former  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Chairman,  the 
measure  was  bottled  up  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Two  efforts  by  Bikmillcx  to  have  it  brought 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  proved  unavail- 
ing when  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
one-vote  margin  on  both  occasions. 

•  Finally."  Malsel  said,  "the  AMA  came  out 
openly  against  the  bill.  Early  in  1950.  Louis 
H  Bauer.  M.  D..  chairman  of  the  AMA  board 
of  trustees,  stated  ihati  aid  to  medical  edu- 
cation was  now  added  to  the  long  list  of 
measures  meeting  AMA  opposition." 

Bauer  said  the  bill  "as  presently  drawn 
•  •  •  would  give  the  Government  a  foot 
In  the  door  •  •  •  for  Federal  control  of 
medical  education.  There  are  certain  very 
drastic  amendments  which  will  have  to  be 
made  to  that  bill  before  we  can  approve 
It  " 


The  AMA's  friends  on  the  House  subcom- 
mittee ke{)i  working  over  revisions  until  last 
May. 

■Despite  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  the  AMA  to  look  the  other  way." 
the  article  continued,  "the  grave  problem  of 
medical  shortages  still  exlsta  and  the  pressure 
is  mounting  for  some  action  to  solve  it." 

Bernard  M.  Baruch  was  listed  as  one  of 
those  demanding  that  something  be  done. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
socialized  medicine  (which  usually  means 
compulsory  health  Insurance)  but  believes 
the  medical  profession  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  meet  the  needs  Oi  the  people  He 
declared  the  first  way  is  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  doctors. 

The  Colliers  article  concluded  with  the 
observation  that  "unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken' to  solve  our  chronic  and  growing  short- 
ages of  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  public 
health  personnel,  your  health  and  that  of 
your  family,  your  neighbors,  and  your  sons  in 
service  will  be  jeopardized  for  years  to  come. 
"If  the  AMA  continues  Its  flght  in  the  new 
Congress,  we  trust  that  the  lawmakers  will 
have  the  courage  to  enact  the  measure  any- 
way in  the  interest  of  urgent  necessity,"  it 
added. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  would  provide  S250.- 
000.000  in  Federal  aid  Against  that  figure, 
the  AMA  has  announced  it  Is  donating  8500.- 
000  to  the  Nations  79  accredited  medical 
schools.  BiEMiLLEH  termed  the  contribution 
a  "TVoJan  gift"  Intended  to  obscure  the 
"selfish  motives"  of  the  AMA. 

He  said  the  donation  would  bring  merely 
"fatal  Indecision  and  Inaction."  Noting 
that  AMA  has  been  alone  in  its  opposition 
to  such  legislation,  Maisel  declared:  "It  has 
claimed  time  and  again  that  the  financial 
crisis  in  our  medical  schools  could  be  met 
with  private  aid.  Yet  all  efforts  to  obtain 
such  aid  have  failed.  That  $500,000  contribu- 
tion does  not  change  the  situation  in  the 
slightest." 

The  Washington  Post  on  December  11. 
1950.  printed  the  following  item: 

Health  Services 

There  was  urgent  need  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments long  before  the  threa*  of  a  major  war 
became  acute:  the  need  is  now  underscored 
and  clarified  by  the  importance  of  such  de- 
partments in  the  mobilization  of  civil  de- 
fense. They  would  be  the  country's  princi- 
pal refuge  in  case  of  atomic  or  biological  war- 
fare attack.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
House  should  act  on  the  local  public  health 
services  bill,  which  the  Senate  has  already 
passed,  during  the  present  session.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  is  now  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

State  and  local  health  departments  are 
woefully  inadequate.  Some  40.000.000  Amer- 
icans live  today  in  areas  where  no  local  full- 
time  public  health  departments  exist:  and 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  hundred  million 
others  have  only  Inadequately  staffed  depart- 
ments available.  The  cost  to  the  country  tn 
time  lost  from  productive  effort  and  in  the 
Incidence  of  preventable  or  controllable  dis- 
eases is  much  too  high.  The  cost  in  lives  and 
human  suffering  in  the  event  of  widespread 
aerial  attacks  on  the  United  States  would  be 
Incalculable. 

The  civil  defense  report  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  recommended  that 
"in  each  State,  the  State  health  officer 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  civil  de- 
fense health  r.nd  medical  services;  and  cities 
should  appoint  local  officers  in  the  same 
manner."  The  report  pointed  out  also  that 
"special  measures  must  be  taken  to  enable 
civil  defense  organizations  to  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  atomic,  biological,  and 
chemical   warfare.     •      •      •     xhe   effects   of 


these  special  weapons  at*  of  such  a  nature 
that  delen.'^e  against  them  bSOomes  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  health  and  medical 
services." 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  in  many  are;is 
there  simply  is  no  such  deiense  at  all.  And 
It  is  highly  possible  that  war  production 
plants  and  other  vital  installations  will  be 
dispersed  into  Just  such  areas,  with  large 
concentrations  of  war  workers  clustered 
around  them.  Many  cities  which  might  be- 
come bomb  targets  are  lamentably  lacking  In 
health  facilities.  The  problem  Is  not  one  on 
which  the  country  can  afford  to  defer  action. 

The  following  article.s  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Sunday.  December  10. 
1950: 

Civil  Defense  Plans  pLAcrn  :.v  Operation 
IN  Many  Aee.*s — O.vlt  Six  .States  Have 
Complete  Coverage,  bvt  OxHEas  Speid 
HuALTH  Programs 

(By  Howard  A  Hu.sk.  M  D  ) 
Paralleling  the  stepped-up  tempo  of  mili- 
tary and  industrial  mobilization,  steps  have 
now  been  taken  to  move  civil  defense  from  a 
stand-by  basis  to  azi  actual  op>erating  pro- 
gram. Since  its  organization  in  1947,  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  has  been 
responsible  for  developing  plans  for  our  civil 
defense  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Now.  in  view  of  the  present  Internationa! 
tension.  President  Truman  has  appointed 
Millard  F.  Caldwell,  Jr.  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  as  Civil  Defense  Administrator.  In 
accordance  with  plans,  the  re-sponsibility  for 
civil  defense  will  now  be  carried  out  by  this 
new  agency,  as  the  Resources  Board,  is  a 
planning  and  coordinating,  rather  than  an 
operating  agency. 

Recognizing  fully  the  all-important  role 
of  health  and  medical  services  in  civil  de- 
fense, the  board  has  been  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive official  Federal  guidebook  of  med- 
ical and  health  problems  fundamental  to 
civil  defense.  Leading  authorities  in  all 
specialized  aspects  of  health  services  have 
a-ssisted  in  preparing  the  manual,  which  is 
now  completed  and  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

As  W  Stuart  Symington  reported  to  the 
President  in  September,  all  planning  done 
o.n  the  health  and  medical  aspects  of  civil 
defense  Is  based  on  using  State  commis- 
sioners of  health  as  directors  of  civil  defen-se 
health  services,  and  local  health  officers  as 
directors  of  local  civil  defense  health  serv- 
ices This  plan  has  been  accepted  as  a  most 
practical  and  effective  administrative  mecha- 
nism, but  unfortunately,  nearly  30  percent 
of  our  citizens  live  in  communities  in  which 
there  are  no  fuU-time  local  health  services. 

COMPLETE   COVERAGE   IN   SIX   STATES 

Only  six  States  in  the  Nation  now  have 
complete  local  health  services  coverage  in 
all  counties.  They  are  Maryland.  Delaware, 
New  Mexico.  South  Carolina  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina,  which  added  its  final  county 
recently. 

There  is  almost  complete  coverage  in 
California.  Michigan,  Florida,  and  Virginia, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  have  or- 
ganizations for  nearly  every  county,  but 
have  many  health  officer  vacancies. 

In  New  York,  the  State  Committee  on 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  has  announced  a  pro- 
gram to  foster  the  development  of  county 
health  departments  next  year,  but  at  present, 
there  is  no  locally  operated,  lull-time  pubhc 
health  service  in  the  rural  areas,  and  even 
the  smaller  cities  in  44  of  New  York's  57 
up-State  counties. 

Steps  toward  remedying  this  situation  were 
taken  last  year  when  the  Senate,  with  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  and  wide  public  sup- 
port, unanimously  adopted  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing Federal  grants-in-aid  specifically  fc>r  local 
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Tb»  »ct  prry. 
rundi  for  at  mat  bU  minl- 
■UB  f«DcUcas  of  «  local  iMSlUl  dqMrtmrct : 
Vital  statlsTJCk.  communicable  dtsease  con- 
trol, maternity  and  c^Ud  bTflene  serrlc^s, 
ital  aanttatloa.  public  bealtb 
and  public  health  edu- 
itly  now  there  is  the  extra 
IB  tlMt  It  will  proTlde  the  keratone 
for  local   clTll-defenae   planning   for   health 


"Me  Too"  Dewey  Now  Military  Expert 


amow  wwL»  vr  rr  w/m 

K&aoTMd  entfanriartlrany  by  60  such 
groupa  as  the  Itatiooal  Ooo^ifa  of  Parents 
and  "nmetmn.  Amencan  Medical  %MDcUtion. 
the  KaUooal  Gractc^.  and  the  Oeneral  Fed-* 
cratlon  of  Wotnen'i  CTuba,  an  almost  Identi- 
cal Mil  WW  paaaad  by  tlM  Houaa  of  Rcpre- 


at   the    la»t    few    weeks. 

bava  shown  eicarty  the  need  for  all-out  actSoa 
In  pUmnlnf  our  drll  dtfeoae.  and  that  local 
poUlc-bMlth  Mrneea  will  be  tbc  foundation 
far  the  mrdV^',  boapttaUaatkm.  and  baalth 
•spacta  of  drU  dcfcnae. 

Ab  Dr.  WUnam  P.  CDiepard.  president  of 
the  Amarteac  Public  Baalth  AModaUon.  said 
recently.  "Public  health  »errtoea  are  the  ad- 
minlctratire  backbone  of  civil  defenM.  The 
trnmadtete  derctopokent  of  such  sarrlcea  la 
not  only  raqulatta  to  tba  aafafuardlng  of  the 
baalth  of  the  Ratk»n  In  normal  peacetime, 
but  is  givtn  even  greater  urgency  by  the  cur- 
rent 4tn^"'*<*  for  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate clTlUan  defense  a^i^l^^st  poaalble  acts 
of  »M.i—lnii  Ineludinc  atomic,  blcao^cal. 
fhe^tr*'  and  other  derlces  of  warfare  di- 
rectly affecting   the  clrtllan   population." 

That  there  Is  urgent  necessity  for  Immedi- 
ate action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  clear.  One-third  of  the  Nation  is  without 
the  administrative  organiaatlon  for  pruvld- 
Lng  even  normal  local  health  services.  let 
alone  thnaa  neoaaaary  for  civil  defense.  The 
proTlalaQ  of  those  serrlces  Is  as  essential  to 
our  c.vH  defense  as  waapooa  are  to  our  fight- 
ing men. 

AMOTHsa  Dkfzmsx  Box 
PoUowlng  the  appointment  last  week  of  a 
aaw  ClvU  DcCssMS  Administrator,  the  Na- 
tkmal  Serurtty  nsaoniniis  Board  presented 
Con«re«  with  a  $3,100,000,000  plan  for  ci»ll 
defense.  Luted  by  the  Prealdent  as  a  must 
for  the  present  short  session,  prompt  action 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  on  this  meaaure. 
As  Dr  Howard  A.  Rusk  prjlnts  out  «!••- 
wtosre  in  this  newspaper  today,  there  Is  an- 
other bill  currently  In  Uie  U^^UAe  Bules  0,m. 
/mlttee  which  is  equally  a  must  If  we  are 
to  make  full  plans  for  medical  and  health 
■ervlcca  in  clTll  defense.  This  is  H  R  58C5. 
for  Federal  aid  to  estaUtah  local  public  health 
services  Its  immedfats  passBgr  la  essential, 
for  ctni  defena*  plana  call  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  mtdleal  and  health  civil  defense 
services  by  State  and  local  public  health 
o0<-ers.  Added  to  the  ostial  essential  health 
services  there  is  need  for  special  measures 
to  enable  clrll  defense  orfjanlwitions  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  from  possible 
aUjmlc.  Motoglcal.  and  chemUral  warfare. 
Theae  proMaoM  are  prtma.'ily  the  rasponal'- 
billty  cf  health  and  medlcjil  service*,  but 
today  40.000.000  of  our  rttlxens  live  in  cjm- 
munltlea  where  there  are  no  local  full-time 
health  ssrvlces. 

B.  B.  6866  would  help  remedy  this  by  glY- 
tag  Pidaral  granta-ln-ald  for  the  develop- 
BMBt  of  local  health  serrtoss.  Prior  to  the 
Korean  war  this  bill  was  unanlmoualy  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  baals  of  It*  peacetime 
merits.  Today  the  bill  takea  on  a  new  slg- 
niacance  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  I'l  meet 
all  the  poaalble  eventUiiUties  in  civil  defenaa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or    MI(  HICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
dLsclo-sure  of  the  miliury  debacle  in 
Korea,  the  airways  have  been  loaded 
with  Rratintous  advice  on  national  de- 
fen.se  policy,  largely  from  the  mouths  of 
men  whose  Jud«m<  nt  Is  limited  by  lack 
of  Information  and  any  real  under- 
standing. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  radio  speech 
delivered  a  few  mghts  ago  by  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  bar  a.^sociatlon  meeting 
tn  the  Nation's  metropolis. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
Mr  Dewey's  sincerity  and  his  belief  that 
he  Ls  well  qualilied  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion and  solve  every  problem  now  afflict- 
ing the  military  leaders  of  this  country.  I 
cannot  help  wondennj?  where  he  ac- 
quired his  wL'dom  and  his  experines.s  on 
military  affairs. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  Is  not  a  soldier,  and 
he  never  served  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  any  way  that  would 
qualify  him  to  hold  any  opinion  that 
necessarily  is  sound  on  those  matters 
which  ar«?  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
profes-sional  soldier. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  understand  and  properly  to 
evaluate  the  military  Information  sup- 
plied the  committee  by  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  chiefs,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Governor  Dewey  came  out  with  a 
series  of  national  defense  proposals, 
manifestly  absurd  by  rea-son  of  their  un- 
reality, with  respect  to  the  international 
.situation  and  to  the  possible  means  by 
which  we  can  comtiat  the  deadly  perU 
which  confronts  the  American  people. 

This  purely  political  and  quite  ill- 
advised  radio  spn-ech.  I  believe,  was  in- 
spired by  Governor  Deweys  Itch  to  get 
back  into  the  national  political  arena; 
his  desire  once  more  to  serve  as  Republi- 
can standard-bearer  in  the  1952  presi- 
dential election. 

Purthermore.  this  speech,  I  am  re- 
liably informed,  was  written  for  Gover- 
nor Dewey  by  no  other  than  John  Frank- 
lin Carter,  who  uses  the  pen  name  of  Jay 
Franklin.  It  Is  well  known  to  those  of 
us.  who  took  the  trouble  to  find  out.  that 
Carter  long  served  as  a  Now  Deal  camp 
follower  and  a  White  House  smear-pot 
during  the  Roosevelt  administrations. 
He  wrote  many  speeches  for  Roosevelt, 
and  later  op  he  wrote  speeches  for  Harry 
6.  Truman.  Now  he  turns  up  in  the 
employ  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Dewey's 
radio  speech  lacked  the  realism  and 
common  sense  even  of  some  of  the  wilder 
pronouncements  emanating  rt-cently 
from  the  White  House.  Dewey  s  speech 
revealed  him  finally  and  completely  as  a 
captive  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  self- 
styled  Fair  D«  ;il      It  Wiis  me-too-i.sm  re- 


duced to  the  ultimate  degree  of  ab- 
surdity. Every  real  Republican  should 
be  able  to  understand  now,  )*hy  it  waa 
that  tlie  last  two  Republican  national 
conventions  were  controlled,  secretly  and 
behind  the  scenes,  by  Democrats.  Wall 
Street,  international  bankers,  and  fellow 
travelers. 

Governor  Dewey  proposed,  as  the 
opening  gun  in  his  1952  nomination  cam- 
paign, that  100  Army  divisions,  presum- 
ably numbering  12.600.000  men.  should 
be  mobilized  at  once  He  proposed  that 
universal  miliury  training  sliould  be  put 
Into  effect  immediately. 

Now  as  a  humble  student  of  military 
affairs.  I  should  like  to  ask  Governor 
Dewey  how  he  would  provide  for  the  up- 
keep and  training  of  such  a  force  on 
short  notice.  Has  he  forgotten,  or  do«i 
he  not  know,  that  today  in  American 
training  camps,  thousands  of  drafted 
men  lack  uniforms,  and  are  waiting  for 
the  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  all  the 
other  tools  of  war.  which  they  should 
now  be  learning  to  use?  What  little  we 
had  was  sent  to  Korea.  And  all  this.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  the 
last  5  years,  has  appropriated  $oO.OOO.- 
000.000  for  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  our  armed  services. 

Does  Governor  Dewey  fail  to  under- 
stand that  war  production— the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  munitions — is  our 
first  need?  The  men  to  wield  those 
weapons  can  be  called  and  trained  quick- 
ly enough,  when  the  weapons  have  been 
produced.  Why  in  God  s  name  should 
we  take  millions  of  young  men  away  from 
production,  and  sequester  them  in  train- 
inR  camps,  where  they  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  and  wait?  And  why  should  we 
take  other  millions  of  boys  away  from 
school,  and  put  them  in  training  camps, 
all  to  the  same  purpose? 

It  strikes  me  that  Governor  Dewey 
would  do  well  to  keep  silent  on  things 
concerning  which  he  so  evidently  knows 
Utile.  He  would  do  well  to  let  the  mili- 
tary decisions  be  made  by  those  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  as  professional  sol- 
diers, and  whose  ability  has  won  for  them 
places  of  responsibility  in  the  high  com- 
mand. If  anybody  knows  what  should 
be  done  in  this  desperate  emergency. 
tho.se  men  should  know.  Their  word 
should  be  taken,  and  nobody — nobody  at 
all— should  presume  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  Nation's  need. 

That  Governor  Dewey  for  long  has 
been,  and  is  now.  a  captive  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  Wall  Street  internationalists. 
and  the  left-wing  ideologists.  Is  explicit 
in  his  record. 

He  first  came  to  political  prominence 
as  a  New  York  pro.secutor.  Nobody  de- 
nies that  he  did  a  f^ood  job.  It  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  millions  in  his  adopted 
Slate.  Therefore,  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  make  him  governor. 
In  Albany  he  continues  to  build  up  an 
outstanding  record  as  an  administrator. 
But  his  ideology  always  has  been,  and 
stUl  remains,  that  of  his  Wall  Street  New 
Deal  hiternationalist  masters.  He  is  the 
Charlie  McCarthy  of  that  group  which 
recognizes  no  loyalty,  except  to  its  own 
pohiical  and  financial  interests,  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  shores  of  America. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  1944 
Presidential  campaign,  when  Dewev  first 
became  Republican  standard  bearer,  he 
subscribed  almost  entut-ly  to  the  Roose- 
veltian  New  Deal  program.  He  let  him- 
self be  cajoled,  on  the  fanciful  pretext  of 
preserving  national  security,  into  keep- 
in,ii  his  mouth  shut  on  the  Issues  created 
by  Roosevelt's  disa.strou.s  blunders,  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  and 
the  secret  commitment.s  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  war  now  in  proeros^ 

It  will  be  recalled,  loo.  that  in  1943 
Dewey  again  refu.sed  to  di.scuss  the  real 
issues  of  the  campaign  He  resorted  to 
a  campaign  policy,  which  failed  to  point 
out  the  postwar  blunders,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  manifest  corruption,  if 
not  actual  trea.son.  in  some  segments  of 
the  Truman  administration.  He  lost  the 
election  by  default. 

Now  he  wanus  to  try  it  again.    And  vou 

may  be  .sure  that  every  mch  of  him 

including  the  2  inches  he  has  added  by 
wearing  elevator  shoe.s— belongs  to  the 
New  Deal.  I>?wey  Is  running  for  Presi- 
dent again.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that.  His  New  Deal  internationalist 
masters  want  hun  to  make  a  thud  try 
for  the  Presidency,  that  the  present  gang 
may  continue  in  power. 

If  the  Republican  Party  fails  to  keep 
its  collective  eye  open,  and  fails  to 
squelch  this  new  manifestation  of  me- 
too-Deweylsm.  we  are  ^'oing  to  have  him 
on  our  necks  again  and  again  and  asain. 
If  anyone  doubts  Deweys  ambition  and 
his  New  Deal  ideology,  let  them  recall  the 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  speech  he  delivered 
le.ss  than  3  months  after  his  defeat  in 
1948.  Tlie  Governor  of  New  York  came 
to  Washington,  and  in  a  long  and  wmdy 
address.  beraU'd  his  fellow  Republicans 
for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  his  own  me- 
too-ism.  He  said  then,  in  effect,  that 
this  refusal  caused  his  defeat.  The 
answer  to  that,  of  course,  can  be  found 
in  the  results  of  the  1950  congressional 
elections. 


The  English  on  Dean  Acheson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw   TCF.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATmS 

Monday.  November  27,  1950 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  an  excerpt  from  the 
Kcooomist.  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed journals  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  one  which  has  always  sought 
to  strengthen  Anglo-American  relations. 
The  followine  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
November  18.  1950,  issue: 

But  the  methods  of  campaigning  pursued 
by  th*  Republicans  this  year— actively  pxir- 
sued  only  by  ■  minority  but  sUently  acqui- 
esced in  and  turned  to  account  by  virtually 
the  whole  party — have  cast  upon  every  Re- 
publican ^ain  in  thla  year's  election  a  light 
that,  in  European  eyes,  la  Inevitably  sinis- 
ter. For  months  the  Republicans  have  been 
conducting  against  the  Secretarj-  of  State, 
Mr.  Dean   Acheson.  a  campaign   that,  from 
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this  dl£tance.  has  seemed  to  be  as  scurrilous 
as   It   has    been    Irresponsible.      Mr.   Acheson 
Ifi  reearcied  in  the  outside  world  not  merely 
an  a  good  Secretary  of  Sute.  but  as  one  of 
the  best  that  the  United  States  has  had  In 
modern  times — and  this  not  becau.se  he  has 
shown  any  undue  partiality  to  hus  country  s 
allies,  but  because,  together  with  his  pred- 
ecessor and  former  c.^ief.  General  Marshall, 
he  has  given  to  American   policy  a   consist- 
ency of  purpose  and  an  intellectual  lounda- 
lioii   which    have   brought   new  hope   to   the 
free  world      It  may  be  that  distance  makes 
It    Impossible   to   see   his   delects   of    bearing 
wheii    under   congrf-ssior.ai    inquiry,   but    dis- 
tance  also  makes   It    impcssibie   to   see   why 
such   superflt.ai    niceties    should    wel^h    for 
anything   m   the   balance   a^auist    the   world 
stature    of    a    real    statesrr.an.      Do    not    the 
Republicans    see.    in    huriir.g    their    charges 
ol  incompetence  and  misfeasance,  on  Rrounos 
that  carry  utterly  no  conviction  abroad,  that 
tbey  are  undermining  the  very  fouodatloo* 
of   that  c(;nfidence   in   the  consistency  and 
trusiw<jrthlneas  of  American  policy  on  which 
rests  the  hope  of  defeating  oomunism  with- 
out war?    That  luch  a  campaign,  not  mere.y 
of  dragging  foreign  policy  into  party  poli- 
tics but  of  spattering   It   with   mud.   should 
be  tolerated  by  the  leaders  of  a  great  party, 
must  seem  to  many  of  America  s  most  affec- 
tionate friends  to  be  bad  enough.     Bni  that 
It    should    be    rewarded    by    the    electors    Is 
found    by    many    of    them    to    be    downright 
alarming. 


National    Sojourners    Oppose    World 
Govemmeots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIV-ES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  patriotic  organization,  the 
National  Sojourners,  are  ensai-'ed  m  a 
crusade  aeainst  the  campaipn  to  im- 
pose world  government  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  As  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  article  by  Col. 
Albert  G.  Hulett  in  opposition  to  that 
movement : 

Wht  We  SHotT-D  Opposi  Woeld 

GONTHNSrtKTS 

fBy  Co!  Albert  G  Hulett) 
United  World  Federalists,  and  lt£  kindred 
groups  are  currently  appealing  to  the  emo- 
tions of  otir  citizeris.  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  the  members  of  State  arwi 
National  legislatures.  Government  employees, 
organized  labor,  churches,  civic  groups  and 
veterans"  organlxatlons,  using  the  alluring 
bait  that  "here  and  now"  U  eternal  peace, 
security,  prosperity,  and  a  future  Utopia  for 
all.  Recently  the  writer  listened  to  one  of 
these  L~WF  spellbinders  addressing  a  Rotary 
Club,  and  was  astotinded  to  hear  htm  declare 
that  trWT  did  not  advocate  the  demise  of 
national  governments  except  as  to  their  right 
to  declare  and  wage  war,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed world  government  would  not.  In  fact. 
In  any  way  alter  your  everyday  life  and  mine. 
Could  anything  more  deceptive  and  un- 
truthful be  Imagined  by  anyone  who  h&a 
read  the  p.-onouncements  of  UWF  and 
Union  Now?  Hypnosis  and  autohypnoeia 
(self-hypnoses)  are  realities,  as  every  phy- 
sician and  psychologist  knows.  It  Is  wholly 
poesible  to  induce  atrtohypnotlsm  of  whole 
populations — as  has  been  revealed  so  clearly 


In  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy.  Falangist 
Spain,  and  Napoleonic  France.  It  appears 
possible  that  some  adroit  psychologist  has 
now  assumed  direction  ul  UWF  propaganda 
with  th;s  objective  m  mind.  The  nit  ai.d 
cieariy  stated  leatures  ot  the  proposed  world 
government.  &s  advocated  by  UWF,  have  been 
broadcast  in  their  own  official  publication* 
and  in  countless  editorial  c<jmmentaries  :n 
the  daUy  press  of  thu  coujit.'-y.  Aiid  these 
have  not  been  retracted,  despite  this  speak- 
er s  avoidance  of  them.  It  would  be  useful 
that  we  study  how  these.  p.'cjxisaU  wai  in- 
esciipably  affect  the  individual  security,  free- 
do.Ti,  ii.uiative.  welfare  and  happiness  'rf 
each  of  us.  So  let  us  start  with  individual 
rights  and   prerogatives. 

T^.e  present  unprecedented  ruccess  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  citizens  haj<  stemmed 
from  our  Constitution  and  its  BUI  ol  Kichts. 
Upon  our  Joining  the  world  government, 
that  Constitution  will  no  longer  operate, 
and  whatever  our  Individual  statxis  may  be 
Will  be  determined  by  the  lmp>osts  of  that 
world  government,  by  majority  vote  of  lu 
parliament  m  which  cur  representation  will 
be— upon  a  p^.pulation  baeis— a  trf\i»i  mi- 
nority. So  we  shall  be  regimented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority,  and  any  attempt 
to  retain  more  prosperity  or  liberty  than  ob- 
tained elsewhere  In  the  world  will  be  ruth- 
lewly  suppressed.  We  may  Incline  to  the 
declaration.  "We  would  resist  such  Injus- 
tire  ••  Now.  would  we.  and  how'  Let  us 
remember  that  all  m;;!tary  forces  are  to  be 
done  away  with  except  a  single  world  force 
serving  that  slrigle  government. 

Next,    let    us    consider    that    world    armed 
force.     Equipped  with  It.  the  proposed  world 
government  would  be  In  actuality  a  military 
despotism   wherein    its   edicts    and   demands 
upon    the    peoples    of    the    world    would    be 
accomplished   by  the  threat,  or  actual   use, 
of   that    armed   force       Tes.    we   would    have 
world    peace    but    It    would    be    the    sort    of 
peace   experienced    by    the   people   of    Israel 
during  their  long  years  of  captivity      Do  we 
want  that  sort  of  peace'     Again    since   the 
United  States  is  the  richest   Nation   in   the 
world  and   possessed   of   the  greatest   manu- 
facturinz  and  industrial  potential."   who  but 
the   United   States  would   equip    and    rr;ain- 
taln  that  world  army""    As  indicative  thereof. 
Just    note   who    produced    the    war    material 
for  the  allied  nations  in  World  War  II.  and 
who   IS    (gratuitously  I    providing    the    arma- 
ment  for   Western   Europe   today      Hence,   a 
large  pa-'t  of  our  ir.dustry  would  be  diverted 
to  military  purposes,  a^d  do  you  doubt   for 
a    moment    that    such    would    vastly    cripple 
our  commercial  progress  and  warp  our  way 
of  life?     What  if  the  intent  of  our  found- 
era,  or  is  it  yours  and  mine,  that  the  proper 
destiny   of    the    United   States    is    to   be    the 
arsenal  of  a  world  despotism? 

Again,  let  us  consider  economic  trends  of 
the  post  two  decades  and  envision  what 
remedy  tJWP  would  proffer.  In  this  perujd 
we  have  watched  the  skyrocketing  of  taxes 
and  of  the  living-cost  index,  the  decline  of 
purchasing  power  cf  money,  the  confiscation 
of  estates  and  inheritances  throiigh  special 
gift,  inheritance  and  capital-gams  levies,  and 
the  downward  move  of  investment  income 
to  the  pol-:t  where  trusts,  a.-inuities  pen- 
sions, life  insurances  ^:id  savi.igs  'ur.ds  are 
seriotisly  embarrassed  ar.c  their  a.inuai  earn- 
ings and  dividends  greatly  red\..ced  These 
things  are  ominous  and  we  wo.Ty  over  them 
and  yearn  to  find  a  way  out.  S^^/we  are  \-ul- 
nerabie  to  a  propoaal  for  a  complete  change  of 
scene-  any  change.  What  solution  does 
this  world  government  proffer?  Let  us  see 
What  is  proposed: 

"All  national  and  intematiosial  debts  shall 
be  cancelled  and  title  thereto  shall  revert  to 
the  world  government  which  shall  also  take 
possession  of  whatever  gold,  silver,  ctirrency, 
and  natural  resources  may  exist  in  any  coun- 
try at  t2ie  time  of  joining;  also,  it  shall  Have 
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atncx  tttliV  pomm  v^ob  tadtrMuaU  any* 
vbff«  uK  atao  tiM  fight  of  «Bti7.  uid  tn- 
vpK-ucn.  anrw***!*.  »n<l  to  piknteb  TtoUton 
«<  Its  lavs  and  oecTCca." 

tfrm.  with  »->cI»  proffran  oa«np»et«l.  ^^ 
■tut.:  be  abJ*  to  oeaaf  waTTytnt  about  our 
Bfe  inaaraiu*.  atmxmies  and  ptnrton  plan*. 

cMMUtat*  oar  lawiit  guaraotr  of  futui« 
benefSU;  nettber  a«ed  ■«  be  ccocerned  ot« 
^Pfty}  »ecurttT.  oM-aee  pensions,  unemploy- 
tunax  Insurance.  reTiremeni  plans  In  Industry 
or  evma  about  rettrfane&t  pajr  for  the  Anned 
roRsa  or  far  otter  governmental  aervices. 
nor  »e*d  naUonal  or  State  taxes  conceru  us. 
rhy»  Because,  after  the  wboleaale  con- 
«__  pr«Mribed  for  tliis  world  gorem- 
st.  tbew  e<iultabl«  and  hard-voc  provi. 
toe  our  saletv  will  no  lODger  exist. 
AaA—in  pMamg  nriiT  I  insist  that  these 
tUBt^taBie  X7WF  plaaners  do  net  even  exhibit 
the  fine»e  of  stipulating  that  we  should  be 
rebated  the  sxims  w*  will  already  have  paid 
Into  these  projecta.  nor  that  such  sums  be 
creclited  to  us  agalnat  future  world  govern- 
ment taxes  to  be  Imposed  Do  you  and  I 
favor  such  a  pattern  ctf  future  dependency, 
penury,  and  misery  for  ourselves  and  our 
loved  ones?  If  to.  then  go  out  and  work  for 
UWF  now. 

Tvrtbenaart.  if  we  are  aoon  to  scrap  our 
Army.  Kary.  and  Aiz  Force,  why  then  spend 
M>n*H— -  Blckel  upoo  them — and  thus  deplete 
the  board  this  world  foremment  u  to  ac- 
qulrv?  Does  it  in«k*  amac  to  advocate  bU- 
Ilora  of  military  expendlttire  in  one  breath 
and  then,  in  t'je  next,  propose  that  this  ar- 
mament be  ac-.apped'  And  why  send  billions 
In  material  ^o  Weatem  Europe  for  scrapping 
there?  T<?*.  certain  high-ranking  officials 
ta  oar  Jfatiooal  Oovcmmect.  and  certain 
Maiiititrs  nf  botb  IlouMa  ct  the  Congress — 
,nK"-f->  wlioac  duties  are  the  pursuit  of  these 
mlUtary  plans  and  projects — are  members  of 
XPIfV  and,  upon  bein?  questloi^ed.  have  de- 
clared that  they  couldn't  see  where  their  two 
ices  conflicted.  We  elected  many  of 
and — tinless  we  ponder  well — we'll  be 
tt  again. 

Unless  the  world  and  its  people  plan  to 
live  upon  a  sociaiistjc.  communistic  systenx 
of  rationing  of  everything,  wherein  the  in- 
dividual U  but  a  pauper  and  pawn  of  the 
state,  we  must  have  a  stable  and  sufflclent 
currency  or  medttun  at  wnrhMtge.  so  the  citl- 
cens  may  maintain  thMBaclvw.  and  provide 
fo--  future  conttofencies.  But.  if  all  national 
•Dd  private  wealth,  all  aecuriues.  and  all 
rcaourccs  are  to  be  taken  away  from  us.  and 
national  wealth  and  financUl  resources  as 
well,  wherewith  shall  such  necessity  be  had? 
Ah.  yes  BJt  that  UWF  spellbinder  declared 
that  their  propoaals  "would  not  in  any  way 
alter  your  daily  life  " 

And.  in  the  fool's  paradise  of  UWF,  how 
can  you  or  I.  or  anyone,  engage  In  any  private 
enterprta*?  And  bow  finance  it.  make  profit 
by  It.  or  maintain  lt»  Any  such  venture 
have  to  be  underwritten  by  world  gov- 
It.  since  It  would  alone  have  the  credit 
facility.  And  do  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
such  government  would  reach  down  to  you 
or  me  and  aid  us  in  thu  manner?  Just  note 
what  Is  happening  in  the  militaristic  states 
of  RtisBta.  Buncary.  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland,  in  re  private  enterptlse. 
Is  such  not  a  warning? 

Another  clear  but  (I  believe)  purposely 
^QCBCd-over  feature  of  this  world  state  is  its 
lequiieroent  that  "all  class,  racial  and  re- 
ligious divisions  and  discriminations  shall 
be  abolished"  <If  this  is  not  Marxian,  what 
is  It?  Tet  that  recent  ipealLer  flrmly  avowed 
that  tboee  in  ITWF  are  not  Communists.  So- 
cialixU.  or  Fabians  )  If  thitt  program  be 
enacted,  then  the  world  government  will  con- 
trol niigiont  aiid  Inevitably  suppress  them. 
and  likewise  will  terminate  all  fraternal  or- 
ders,   secret    societies,    trader- unions,    busi- 


orga&lBatlons.   civic   and   patriotic   so- 

cletlca,  M  betnf  "enemies  of  the  state."    Do 
we  want  such  oppressions' 

One  has  often  heard  the  ada«e  which  de- 
clares: •'Give  a  boy  a  putty-blower  and  he 
will  use  it — perhaps  first  to  knock  off  your 
own  hat."  Would  It  be  otherwise  did  we 
give  to  this  world  government  such  over-all 
powers  AND  the  force  with  which  to  employ 
them?  Except  in  these  United  States, 
wherein  our  unique  Constitution  and  the 
compulsion  of  public  opinion  through  the 
ballot  prevents,  has  there  ever  been  any 
country  possessed  of  a  large  military  force 
wherein  control  of  that  force  has  not  been 
usurped  by  those  who  used  it  to  despotically 
control  and  exploit  Its  people?  And,  In  many 
such  instances,  there  have  been  supposedly 
effective  laws  in  existence  which  promised 
to  prevent  such  happening— Just  as  promis- 
ing as  the  regulations  UWF  is  now  advocat- 
ing to  make  this  World  Government  Army 
Immune  to  cabalistic  capture  Can  we — If 
mentally  adult — Imagine  that  ANY  such 
measures  would  prevent  such  catastrophe? 
And.  do  we  hold  In  mind  the  fact  that,  did 
such  occur,  there  would  be  no  other  military 
force  in  the  world  to  rescue  us  from  U? 

The  greatest  fault  and  weakness  of  United 
States  citizens  is  their  idealism  and  their 
yearning  fcr  peace  and  good- will.  If  such 
Ideals  be  appealed  to  and  their  fulfillment 
promised,  they  will  readily  fall  for  ANY  such 
project,  no  matter  how  fantastic  or  danger- 
ous. In  such  ecstatic  emotional  state,  our 
citizens  fall  to  analyze  and  Inquire  ere  they 
give  support  to  such  schemes.  Time  and 
again  in  the  past  we  have  committed  just 
such  errors.  Happily,  in  each  such  Instance 
we  have  possessed  the  means  and  wisdom  to 
correct  our  mistake.  In  this  present  matter 
we  shall  not  have  that  opportunity,  because 
another  of  the  speclflcatlcns  of  UWT  Is  that: 
"Nations  may  elect  whether  to  join  this  world 
government  but  they  shall  not  have  the 
r:ght  to  secede  therefrom,  after  Joining." 
Hence,  should  we  enter  and  then  discover 
that  my  analysis  be  correct  and  that  we  have 
erred  therein,  that  world  armed  force  would 
be  sent  to  keep  us  in  subjection  and  In 
membership.  Do  we  want  to  invite  such 
calamity?  But.  that  spellbinder  declared 
that  national  governments  would  not  be 
changed  except  as  to  declaring  and  waging 
war.     Was  he  truthful? 

So.  let  us  assemble  the  facts  and  think  well 
upon  them.  Let  us  relate  these  truths  to  as 
many  of  our  citizens  as  possible  and  speedily. 
Let  us  dare  UWF,  and  their  fellow  travelers, 
to  now  maintain  that  they  have  not  advo- 
cated these  horrible  propositions  to  the 
American  people,  and  in  the  printed  page;  or 
to  prove  to  us  and  to  all  that  any  world 
government,  based  upon  such  provisions, 
would  be  the  answer  for  humanity,  or  would 
be  better  than  these  United  States. 

Let  us  expose  these  two-faced  proposals 
for  what  they  truly  are,  and  thus  enlighten 
the  well  meaning  but  duped  citizens  of  posi- 
tion and  wealth  who  to  date  have  been  sup- 
porting this  proposal.  Ihen.  and  only  then, 
will  our  citizens,  our  legislatures,  our  Con- 
grecs.  and  our  civic  leaders  Identify  this 
scheme  for  what  it  really  Is,  "a  plan  for  the 
extinction  of  the  United  State?  In  favor  of  a 
world  despotism  in  a  manner  like  that  where- 
by Czechoslovakia  was  lured  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  " 

Armed  conquest  of  these  United  States 
would  be  costly  and  uncertain:  Its  disinte- 
gration by  subversive  and  economic  infiltra- 
tions would  require  years  and  Involve  world 
confusions;  however,  the  quick  and  volun- 
tary surrender  by  this  Oovernment  of  Its 
sovereignty  with  its  resources  and  potentials 
Intact,  is  something  worth  scheming  fur — 
If  the  plotter  be  un-American  I 

Even  the  Greek  gods  on  Mount  Olympus 
fell  short  of  so  grandiose  a  plot.  Yet  It  can 
h;i;>pen  liere,  unless  you  and  1  prevent. 


Hon.   Robert   Fleming   Rich,  of 
Peonsylvaoia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  i 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF     Pt.N.N>Y  L\  A.N  i.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr  GRAH.\M  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Eiphtv-second  Congress  convenes  on 
January  3.  1951.  two  familiar  features 
will  be  missing.  One  is  the  friendly  smile 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  Fleming  Rich 
and  the  other  his  oft  repealed  question: 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?" 

For  almost  20  years  •Bob"  Rich,  as  he 
is  affectionately  known  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers, has  arisen  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  raised  his  voice  against  extrava- 
gance in  Government  and  the  need  for 
Federal  retrenchment.  His  words  have 
reechoed  throughout  the  Nation. 

Primarily  a  businessman,  he  has  looked 
upon  the  operations  of  this  Government 
from  the  viewpoint  of  successful  busi- 
ness. 

His  criti:'..ims  have  been  .sharp  and  se- 
vere. Thrift,  saving,  and  retrenchment 
have  been  his  guiding  lights. 

Now.  he  is  about  to  leave  us.  and  many 
and  deep  will  be  the  regrets  in  his  pass- 
ing. His  friends  are  innumerable,  and 
whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  his  busi- 
ness and  political  philosophy,  all  who 
knew  him  admired  and  respected  him 
for  his  honesty,  courage,  and  candor. 
Warm-hearted,  impulsive,  and  generous 
to  a  fault,  he  will  leave  a  large  void  in 
this  House. 

He  retires  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  management  of  his  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

We,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
delegation,  will  mi.ss  him  greatly.  He 
was  a  friend  to  each  of  us.  alwa.vs  willing 
and  an.xious  to  help.  kind,  generous,  and 
thoughtful  and  we  wish  for  him  every 
success  and  happiness  in  the  remaining 
days  of  his  useful  and  helpful  life. 


Requirements  for  Labeling  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  S^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  (legislatwe  day 
of  Monday.  November  27) ,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAi;.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  a  portion  of  the 
recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Jerry  Voorhis.  of 
the  Cooperative  Lcasue  of  the  United 
States,  before  a  special  House  committee. 
This  testimony  deals  with  proposed  re- 
quirements for  labeling  bread.  This  is 
of  special  interest  to  people  of  my  State 
t>ecau.se  of  the  fact,  broui^ht  out  in  this 
testimony,  that  full  labeling  might  re- 
sult in  the  u.se  of  more  dried  milk  in  the 
baking  of  bread.     This  result  would  be 
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good  for  the  con.siimers  of  bread  and  also 
for  the  dairy  Indu.stry  in  this  couniry. 
I  am  not  enoui^h  of  an  expert  to  com- 
ment on  all  the  aspects  of  Mr.  Voorhis* 
testimony,  but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
attention  by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Products  carrying?  the  cooperative  trade- 
mark are  fully  labeled,  not  Just  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  to  meet  the 
conslderobly  more  stringent  requirements  of 
the  cooperators  for  whom  the  store  serves  as 
a  purchasing  agent.  Just  as  any  large  manu- 
facturing business  employs  a  purchasing 
agent.  Cooperators  and  noncooperators  who 
patronize  cooperative  stores  are  enabled  to 
buy  on  specifications,  written  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  buyer,  to  give  him  a  practical 
measure  of  what  his  money  is  buying.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  universal  practice  insisted 
upon  by  all  buyers  of  producer's  goods.  We 
cooperators  believe  that  the  same  practice 
should  be  extended  to  buyers  of  consumers 
goods  and  that  the  law  should  further,  not 
obstruct,  the  education  and  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  at  the  point  of  purchase. 

Cooperatives  supply  more  than  350  differ- 
ent products  under  their  own  open-formula 
label.  The  co-op  store  managers  vouch  for 
the  popularity  of  informative  labeling. 

When  this  background  of  cooperative 
policy  and  practice  is  understood  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  Cooperative  League  and 
its  members  and  affiliates  are  bound  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  which  is  being  considered 
at  these  hearings.  That  proposal  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  to  amend  the  present  food  and 
drug  law  to  enable  its  administrators  to  de- 
termine and  certify.  In  advance  of  their 
adoption  by  the  manufacturer,  the  harmless- 
ness  to  human  health  of  chemicals  used  In 
the  manufacture  or  processing  of  food,  in- 
secticides, and  fertilizers. 

I  mentioned  fertilizer.  Until  little  more 
than  15  years  ago  fertilizer  manufacturers 
put  everything  in  the  bag,  including  Just 
plain  dirt.  Farmers  had  no  idea  what  they 
were  putting  Into  their  soil  to  produce  bet- 
ter crop  yields.  When  they  began  to  form 
their  own  cooperatives,  they  demanded  bet- 
ter quality.  Thus  to  prove  to  the  skeptics, 
they  used  open-formula  labels.  Co-ops  were 
the  first  to  list  the  analy.-^ls  on  the  fertUizer 
bag.  They  have  applied  the  rame  principle 
to  feed  and  seed.  Today  practically  every 
com-  ny  In  the  business  lists  the  ingredients 
on  the  tag.  It  seems  ironical  that  consumers 
know  exactly  what  they  mix  into  their  soil. 
feed  to  their  livestock  and  poultry,  but  are 
denied  the  right — except  through  coopera- 
tive efforts — to  know  what  Is  contained  In 
the  food  they  purchase  for  their  families. 
The  committee  will  undoubtedly  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  some  of  these  labels  to  note 
the  simple,  effective  use  of  the  open-formula 
labels. 

Not  only  should  the  consumer  be  given  the 
maximum  protection  of  the  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration— he  should  also  be  equipped 
and  educated  to  protect  himself.  Precisely 
that  Is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  open- 
formula  labeling  which  the  cooperatives 
practice,  and  which  we  believe  should  be 
made  mandatory  on  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  foods,  insecticides  and  fertilizers. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration — and  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  integrity  and  competence 
of  its  administrative  and  technical  staff — 
history  has  shown  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
determine  beyond  any  possible  doubt  the 
hamilessness  of  a  given  chemical.  I  have 
only  to  cite  the  example  of  agene  or  nitro- 
gen trichloride,  the  chemical  which  was  used 
for  30  years   to   bleach  and  condition  flour 


until  the  summer  of  1949  Its  further  use  was 
prohlbr.ed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  cooperators  believe  that  the  con- 
sumer should  be  told.  and  we  tell 
him.  Our  Co-op  Triple  Rich  while  bread 
is  made  with  unbleached  flour,  2  percent 
wheal  germ.  8  percent  milk  solids,  and  6 
percent  high-protein  soy  flour,  and  the 
wrapper  so  states  In  plain  lettering.  And 
because  it  lUtistrate?  clearly  both  the  posi- 
tion of  the  League  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem before  this  committee  and  the  present 
defects  of  the  law  as  we  see  it,  I  ask  your 
permission  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  and 
purpose   of  its   development. 

Triple  Rich,  frankly,  was  not  our  Idea.  It 
was  the  idea  of  Dr.  Cllve  McCay,  professor  of 
animal  nutrition  at  Cornell  University,  and 
formerly  chief  nutritionist  for  the  Navy, 
who  has  testfied  before  this  committee.  Its 
purpose,  as  Dr.  McCay  saw  it,  and  as  we  saw 
it  when  Dr.  McCay.  liimself  a  pood  coopera- 
tor,  secured  the  help  of  the  Ithaca  Coopera- 
tive in  Introducing  it  to  American  consum- 
ers, was  to  improve  both  the  nutritional 
value  and  the  consumer  acceptance  of  the 
white  bread  that  constitutes  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  bread  consumption  of  the 
American  people.  Neither  he  nor  we  set  out 
to  make  money  by  producing  and  selling  an- 
other expensive  tea  bread,  bought  only  by  the 
minority  of  middle  class  and  upper  middle 
class  people  who  can  afford  it.  These  people 
aren't  dependent  on  bread  lor  their  vitamins 
and  minerals,  but  poor  people  are,  espe- 
cially poor  children  and  poor  old  people,  for 
whom  white  bread  is  really  the  staff  of 
life. 

Dr.  McCay  proved  in  his  laboratory  that 
rats  could  live  and  grow  on  a  diet  of  Triple 
Rich  bread  alone,  whereas  they  pined  and 
died  when  they  weie  fed  ordinary  white 
bread,  whether  It  was  enriched  or  not. 

In  Its  March  1950  issue.  Harper's  magaaine 
printed  an  article  about  Triple  Rich  entitled 
'Bread,  and  the  Stuff  We  Eat."  by  James 
Rorty.  The  article  drew  the  largest  mall 
response  received  by  any  Harpers  article  for 
many  years.  When  the  letters  were  read  It 
was  pretty  clear  that  American  consumers' 
concept  of  what  white  bread  ought  to  be  was 
considerably  different  from  the  kind  of  bread 
they  were  getting. 

As  a  result  of  this  correspondence,  hos- 
pitals and  school  lunch  departments  all  over 
the  country  began  adopting  Triple  Rich. 
Commercial  bakers  became  interested — scores 
of  them.  Including  some  very  big  ones.  Eight 
large  baking  companies  are  now  producing 
Triple  Rich  for  the  New  York  City  schools 
and  for  a  growing  market  among  public  and 
private  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  One 
of  these  companies,  the  makers  of  Bond 
Bread,  is  about  to  introduce  Triple  Rich  to 
the  general  consumer  market  in  the  New 
York  area,  and  I  am  told  that  when  It  goes 
on  sale  it  will  be  fully  labeled  like  our  Co-op 
Triple  Rich  with  the  quantities  of  the  in- 
gredients it  contains  Triple  Rich  is  already 
being  sold,  fully  labeled,  at  15  cents  a  loaf— 
12  cents  on  sale  days — by  the  Mohican  Stores. 
Inc.,  a  large  eastern  chain  store  organization. 

It  sounds  as  if  Dr.  McCay  were  well  on 
his  way  toward  accomplishing  his  objective, 
which,  again,  was  to  improve  the  nutritional 
value  and  the  consumer  acceptability  of  the 
staff  of  life.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
both  improvements  were  needed  With  re- 
spect to  Just  one  Ingredient — milk  solids — 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Research  has  re- 
ported that  white  bread  averages  only  I'j 
percent  whereas  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil urges  at  least  6  percent,  and  Triple  Rich 
contains  8  percent. 

The  more  milk  solids  the  better  the  bread. 
The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  says  so.  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 


istration says  so.  Even  the  bakers  say  so, 
but  they're  not  sfiylng  how  much  milk  sulida 
their  prcxJurts  contain,  and  th<  Fo-  d  and 
Drue  Administration  doesn't  require  them  to. 
Until  It  does  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  buviiig  blind  and  is  trequently 
cheated.  And  when  the  consumer  is  pre- 
vented from  buying  as  white  bread  a  product 
that  does  tell  him  how  much  milk  solids  and 
other  nutritious  ingredients  It  contains,  I 
submit  that  the  law  is  being  perverarty 
utilized  not  to  protect  the  consumer  but  to 
his  detriment. 

The  consumption  curve  on  flour  and  bread 
has  been  going  down  lor  decades.  The  farm- 
er, the  miller,  the  baker,  all  need  badly  a 
staff  of  life  that  people  will  eat  more  ol.  as 
they  eat  more  of  Triple  Rich. 

Presumably  the  Food  and  DruR  Adminis- 
tration is  in  sympathy  with  Dr  McCay  s  ob- 
jective and  would  like  to  further  It.  Yet 
today,  the  Food  and  Drug's  projected  white- 
bread  standards  stand  squarely  across  the 
path  of  progress  that  Dr.  McCay  has  charted, 
and  that  both  the  co-ops  and  progres.'=lve 
baking  companies  and  chain  stores  are  try- 
ing to  follow. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  says 
Triple  Rich  isn't  white  bread,  despite  the 
testimony  of  a  half-million  American  families 
that  are  buying  it  as  white  bread,  liking  it. 
and  coming  back  for  more.  II  the  projected 
stjindards  are  permitted  to  go  into  effect, 
it  will  not  be  legal  to  distribute  Triple  Rich 
in  Interstate  commerce  as  white  bread  or 
enriched  white  bread.  It  is  too  good.  It 
contains  8  percent  milk  solids.  2  percent 
wheat  germ,  and  6  percent  soy  flour,  whereaa 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  the  top 
limits  are  3  percent  soy  and  1',^  percent  for 
wheat  germ 

Triple  Rich  can  be  sold  outside  the  white 
bread  and  enriched  bread  standards,  says  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  If  It  is  prop- 
erly labeled,  as  one  of  the  numerous  over- 
priced "specialty"  breads  that  make  up  the 
5  percent  of  American  bread  consumption 
outside  the  standard  white  loaf.  That  solu- 
tion, of  course,  would  completely  defeat  Dr, 
McCay's  objective,  which  is  the  co-op  objec- 
tive, to  Improve  the  nutritional  value  and 
the  consumer  acceptance  of  the  staff  of  iife 
generally  in  the  whole  trade.  The  Co-Djjera- 
tlve  League  rejects  that  solution.  We  don't 
want  the  impact  of  a  really  nutritious,  bread 
to  be  limited  to  a  small  field  of  competition. 

Eight  national  organizations  with  over 
20,000.000  members  have  Joined  in  protesting 
against  the  artificial  ceilings  on  the  quan- 
tity ol  nutritious  elements  which  can  go  into 
a  loaf  of  bread,  white  bread,  or  enriched 
bread.  The  organizations  which  have  pro- 
tected to  the  Federal  Securitv  Agency  and 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  are  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  Interna- 
tional Assc-ciation  of  Machinists,  Unit>  d  Au- 
tomobile Workers.  National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Grange,  National  Association  of 
Ccnsumers.  and  the  Cooperative  League. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  change  its  mind,  remove 
its  irrational  ceilings  on  honest  food  ingre- 
dients, and  permit  Triple  Rich  which  half-a- 
mii!:on  people  are  already  buying  and  eat- 
ing as  white  bread,  to  be  sold  as  white  bread 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Food  and  I>rug 
Administration,  to  put  it  mildly,  ha.=  iar 
more  important  respcnsibilltie?  in  protect- 
ing the  public  than  the  setting  of  max.mum 
standards  of  quality. 

The  important  point  I  want  to  emphasize 
here  is  that,  regardless  of  a  Government, 
agency's  conception  of  what  a  consumer  ex- 
pects o!  a*  food  item,  by  and  large  the  con- 
sun-.er  detest-s  the  use  of  chemicals  in  foods 
as  substitutes  for  nutritious,  whole8';me,  nat- 
ural ingredients  which  Improve  flavor  and 
quality.    The  consumer  has  little  to  gain  in 
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purchRstng  a  product  containing  quMtlon- 
•ble  ersatzes  \t  his  life  Is  to  be  endangered 
or  he  will  suffer  111  effects.  It  may  well  be 
that  many  of  our  common  Illnesses  today  are 
catised  by  the  things  we  eat  or  fail  to  eat. 

Arother  Important  point  is  that,  through 
the  use  of  hundreds  of  chemicals  and  other 
substitutes,  farm  commodity  surpluses  are 
piling  up.  Lard,  wheat,  eggs,  and  dried  milk 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
large  quantities  to  keep  farm  Income  up 
where  It  belongs.  I  am  informed  that  If 
bakers  would  Increase  the  use  of  one  Item 
alone — dried  milk — to  6  percent  In  bread, 
there  would  soon  be  no  surplus.  True.  If 
bakers  would  use  more  of  the  other  com- 
modities. Instead  of  chemical  mixtures,  both 
farmers  and  Government  would  benefit — 
but  the  consumer  would  stand  to  gain  most 
because  of  the  added  wholesonacness  m 
bakery  goods. 

The  position  of  the  Cooperative  League  Is 
first  that  the  administration  of  the  law  In 
the  Instance  cited  Is  against  the  public  Inter- 
est. Second,  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  require  the  full  quantitative  labeling  of 
bread  and  other  food  products. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of  bread  In 
detail  because  this  example  serves  to  clarify 
the  general  principle.*  Involved  with  respoct 
to  the  problems  of  controlling  the  use  of 
chemicals  in  food  products  and  in  fostering 
their  improvement  m  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  same  principles  in  modified 
form  are  encountered  in  the  closely  related 
fields  of  insecticides  and  fertilizers. 
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Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    P«NNSTLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE>RESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  20.  1950 

Mr  BARRETl^  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,    the    Federal    Maritime    Board 
will  shortly  break  out  25.  and  perhaps 
eventually  a.s  many  as  50.  vessels  from 
the  reserve  fleet  for  bareboat  charter  to 
American  citizens  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands for  large  .scale  movement  of  coal 
and  grain  to  ECA  nations.    On  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  ECA  Director  of  Trans- 
portation testified  before  the  Board  con- 
cerning the  extreme  shortage  of  tonnage 
and  the  inability  of  the  privately  owned 
fleet  to  move  the  necessary  cargoes  in 
time      Moreover,  there  is  now  pending 
an  application  for  a  long-term  charter 
of  tonnage  for  the  intercoastal   trade. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  magnitude  of  the  financial 
return    to   the   United   States   Treasury 
from  the  postwar  ship  chartering  pro- 
grams, a  return  unmatched  by  lease  or 
sale  of  anv  other  war  surplus  material. 
Mr.    Speaker,   under   leave   to   extend 
my    remarks    in    the    Appendix    of    the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

MEMORA.VDrM    ON    TilX    FINANCIAL    RETCRN    TO 

THX    United    Statks    TaxAst^ar    Faoic    th» 
PosTWAa   SHrP-CHAaTOlINC   Pkocrau 

The  financial  return  to  the  United  States 
from   the   postwar   sblp-chartering    program 


constitutes  an  unparalleled  recovery  of  funds 
expended  In  a  war  effort. 

Charter  hire  accruals  (unaudited)  for  the 
WSA  Interim  bare-boat-chartering  program 
and  for  the  chartering  program.s  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration from  July  1,  1945  through  June  30. 
1950.  are  as  follows: 

Baoic  charter  hire  accruals.  $357,  736.  909  66 
Additional  charter-hire  ac- 
cruals        72.  060.  191.  14 


ToUl  accruals 429,  797.  100  80 

An  Indeterminate  but  very  large  proportion 
of  the  accrued  basic  charter  hire  and  all  of 
the  additional  charter  hire  was  derived  from 
United  States  citizen  charterers  who  chart- 
ered approximately  33.700  ship-months 

In  addition,  charter  to  aliens,  of  which  the 
British  program  comprised  a  high  proportion, 
consumed  an  uncertain  amount,  but.  at  the 
outside,  no  more  than  8.000  ship-months. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  total  ship- 
months  consumed  in  the  chartering  pro- 
grams by  citizens  and  aliens  was  with  Lib- 
erty ships.  Much  of  the  remainder  was  with 
Victory  ships. 

If  the  useful  life  of  a  vessel  is  taken  to  be 
20  years,  roughly  175  vessels  were  expended 
In  the  ship-chartering  programs  through 
June  30,  1950,  for  which  nearly  $430,000,000 
were  paid.  Thus  over  $2,450,000  was  collected 
in  charter  hire  for  each  ship-life  consumed 
In  the  program.  This  return  Is  nearly  four 
times  the  $639,000  statutory  sales  price  of  the 
Liberty  ship,  nearly  2'j  times  the  $1,050,000 
statutory  sales  price  of  the  C2.  and  nearly 
50  percent  greater  than  the  $1,650,000  statu- 
tory sales  price  of  the  C4. 

The  extent  of  the  financial  recovery  from 
the  shlp-charterlng  programs  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  a  comparison  with  the  return 
from  the  postwar  ship  sa'es  program. 

Through  September  30,  1950.  accrued  ship 
salet;  receipts  are: 

695  vessels  sold  to  United 

State*    citizens 

1.1 13  vessels  sold  to  aliens. 

Total    receipts    for 
1,808  vessels 


$704.  204.  672.  92 
919.  178.  601.  25 


1,623.383.  274    17 

The  average  return  per  vessel  from  the 
ship-sales  program  was  $898,000.  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  return  f>er  vessel-life  consumed  In 
the  shlp-charterlng  programs. 

The  695  vessels  sold  to  United  States  citi- 
zens brought  only  twice  as  much  return  to 
the  United  States  as  the  140  odd  ship-lives 
consumed  by  United  States  charterers,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  192  of  the  vessels  sold  were 
large,  fast,  modern  tankers  and  most  of  the 
remainder  were  C-type  vessels. 

The  $2,450,000  received  per  ship-life  con- 
sumed in  the  chartering  programs  repre- 
sents more  than  150  percent  of  the  average 
war  cost  of  a  Liberty  ship  and  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  average  war  cost  of  an  APS  Vic- 
tory ship. 

Contrasted  with  the  average  rate  of  return 
of  273  percent  of  acquisition  cost  secured 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  the  rate  of 
recovery  from  the  ship-charterlng  programs 
Is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

THI   RIAL   CHARTZX    RATTS 

The  basic  charter  hire  rate  for  vessels  In 
the  offshore  trades  (and  If  earned  for  the 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades  as  well)  Is 
fixed  at  15  percent  per  annum  of  either  the 
unadjusted  statutory  sales  price  or  the  fi<x)r 
price  of  the  vessel  as  determined  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Because  the  unadjusted  statutory  sales 
price  Is  higher  than  the  fioor  price  for  all 


typ>es  of  vessels  with  the  exception  of  the  C3. 
N3,  and  CI  M  AVI.  charter  rates  in  general 
exceed  15  percent  per  annum  of  the  floor 
prices  which  are  the  prices  at  which  many  of 
the  vessels  were  sold. 

The  basic  charter  hire  rate  for  a  C4  vessel 
Is  eqi^lvalent  to  16  percent  of  the  tl-run  price 
of  the  vessel.  For  the  AP2  Victory  ship.  It  Is 
equal  to  16  7  percent.  For  the  Liberty  ship, 
the  charter  rate  Is  17  6  percent  per  annum  of 
the  floor  price.     (See  table  below.) 

Additional  charter  hire  is  payable  by 
American  charterers  if.  after  payment  of  basic 
charter  hire  and  fair  and  reasonable  over- 
head, cumulative  net  voyage  profit  exceeds  10 
percent  of  the  capital  necessarily  employed 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  on  the  first  $100-per- 
day  profit.  75  percent  on  the  next  $200.  and 
90  percent  on  all  above  $300  per  day. 

Accrued  additional  charter  hire  between 
July  1,  1945  and  July  1,  1950  totals  $72,000,000. 
This  entire  sum  was  paid  by  United  States 
citizen  charterers  as  no  additional  charter 
hire  was  assessed  against  alien  charterers  re- 
gardless of  the  profits  made.  In  fact,  pref- 
erential basic  charter  hire  rates  were  given 
and  are  being  given  today  on  vessels  charter- 
ed to  foreign  nationals.  The  rate  applicable 
to  vessels  chartered  to  Philippine  Nationals  at 
the  present  time  approximates  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  floor  price  of  the  vessels. 

It  Is  impossible  to  separate  out  from  the 
grand  receipts  of  over  $357,000,000  In  ac- 
crued basic  charter  hire,  the  portion  which 
Is  attributable  to  foreign  charters.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  over  $50,000,000  was 
derived  from  charters  under  the  Land- 
Leathers  Agreement   with   Great  Britain. 

Thus,  at  a  minimum.  United  States  citizen 
charterers,  on  the  average,  paid  a  surcharge 
equal  to  23  percent  of  the  basic  charter  hire 
rate.  (This  percentage  is  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  $72,000,000  In  additional  charter  hire 
paid  by  United  States  citizen  charterers  by 
$307,000,000  which  represents  the  highest 
possible  amount  in  basic  charter  hire  paid  by 
American  operators.) 

There  are  vessels  on  charter  today,  as  for 
Instance  the  Dartmouth  Victory,  which  have 
been  on  charter  continuously  since  July  3. 
1946  Now  rounding  out  A^2  years  of  charter 
service,  such  vessels  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  nearly  75  percent  of  the  floor 
price  in  basic  charter  hire,  and,  on  the  aver- 
age, over  17  percent  of  the  floor  price  In  ad- 
ditional charter  hire.  Thtis  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  been  the  recipient  of 
nearly  the  full  floor  price,  additional  charter 
hire  Is  still  being  collected,  and  the  Govern- 
ment retains  full  title  to  the  vessel. 

CHARTERING    POLICIES    OT  FOREIGN    NATIONS 

In  Great  Britain,  Government-owned  or 
controlled  vessels  are  chartered  on  the  open 
market  on  the  basis  of  sealed  bids.  The 
British  Ministry  of  Transport  has  established 
a  policy  of  not  entertaining  bids  which  do 
not  assure  the  Government  of  a  10  percent 
return  on  the  .-alue  of  the  vessel  at  the  time 
of  chartering. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  British 
Government  charters  are  those  of  the  or- 
dinary commercial  contract  and  there  is  no 
sharing  of  profit  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  Dutch  Government  Is  chartering  Gov- 
ernment-owned Liberty  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
a  fiorens  per  deadweight  ton  per  month  when 
the  survey  Is  for  the  charterers  account  and 
a',  fiorens  when  It  Is  not.  At  the  official 
rate  of  exchange  of  3,805  fiorens  to  the  dollar. 
Dutch  charterers  are  paying  $5,400  and  $7,100 
per  month  respectively  for  Liberty  vessels. 
American  charterers  are  paying  Just  under 
$8,000  per  month  exclusive  of  additional 
charter  hire  and  the  survey  Is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's account  on  delivery  and  for  the 
charterer's  account  on  redelivery. 
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statutory  sale.^  and  floor  prices,  basic  char- 
ter-hire rates,  and  rates  of  return  on  fioor 
prices  from  chartering,  by  type  of  vessel 


Type 


Ec2  s-n 

ri  A.n-B 

C2  (cargo) 

c$. 

04 

Vr2-ft-AP2 

Vr2-S-Al"3 

N3 

N3-M-AV1 

Cl-M-AVI 

R1-M-AV3 

K3-S-PV1 


Ptitu- 

tory 

sales 

prkv 

(unad- 

Justwl) 


1,0«1, 
1,23(1, 
1.6«>. 
VT'J. 
l.WS. 

875, 
1.720, 


Floor 
price 


$544. 

912, 
WIT, 

tub. 
547, 

S7«. 


Ca-8  (reefer) 1.725, 


mo 

(n\ 
nini 

nrm  i.oiv, 

niioi    ¥^. 

000,     4h4. 
ourij    ein-y 

ooo;    &.17, 
onni,6fi2. 

000,1.553. 


•^'"'"••^     onfl<«r 
'^"^^'  price 


.w  r. 

K.'.9'12, 
sis  13. 
730  I  ft, 

3:iK  J  I, 
1.^7  12, 
431  n, 
K17'  .'., 
73r.    ft. 

Mil    *>. 

2io;io. 

749  21, 
0«3  21, 

I 


«7.  .V) 
125.(11 
125.  0<» 

ouu.  n 

21)7.50 
312.  ,V) 
XfiO  21 

avi  07 
fi7:j  2S 
W7  m 

SKI.  («) 
562.50 


PtTUnt 
17.6 
1.5.9 
Ifi.  4 

15.1) 
Iti.O 

ia7 

15.9 

i.vn 

1.5.0 
l."..  0 
1.^.3 
16.5 
10.7 


Note.— .Kd'litional  charter  hire  is  payable  faftor  pay- 
ment of  basic  cbart.T  liire  and  the  paymt-rit  of  the  charter- 
er's (Hrr  and  rca'scm-ihle  overhea'l)  in  the  event  the  voyaeo 
jM-ofits  extf*<l  10  jxrcent  of  tl>e  capital  n<"cessarily  >m- 
j)loved  under  the  following  rat<'<:  Cumulative  net  voj-age 
profit  in  e\f«s«  of  $Uio  i»er  dsy— 50  i»rrcent:  nimiilative 
net  voyaee  profit  in  excvs?  of  $100,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$300  por  day— 75  percent  of  such  excess  over  $10u  per  day; 
ctimiilHtive  net  vo>-?i«c  profit  in  excess  of  $3tKJ  f«r  day — 90 
percent  of  such  excess  over  $30u  per  day. 

Source:  Oat-i  on  nntntory  S3le<  and  floor  prices  and  on 
basic  charter  hire  nit<^  furnish. ■<!  by  the  V .  S.  Maritime 
(Tommission,  Burr:iu  of  (iovemment  Aids,  and  reprinted 
in  S.  Kept.  No.  24W,  slst  Cone.,  ad  sess  ,  p.  2«s. 
William  A.  Baekett. 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District. 
Pennsylvania. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  December  18,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  comment  upon  H.  R.  9911.  This 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  of 
its  kind  coming  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  que^^tion 
of  insurance  has  be?n  an  enigma  before 
the  committee  for  some  time.  We  have 
all  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
program  for  insurance  of  GIs  has  been 
costing  more  than  it  should  without  re- 
currintj  benefit  to  the  veterans  or  the 
Government.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many 
GI's  have  not  been  protected  by  death 
insurance.  Some  because  of  careless- 
ness, but  most  of  them  because  of  the 
cost  of  insurance  added  to  many  other 
expenses  made  it  financially  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  It. 

So.  when  H.  R.  9911  reached  the  com- 
mittee, it  seemed  to  solve  the  problem 
that  has  been  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously bothering  us  for  some  time 
and  was  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  J.  E.  Nol.^nd, 
of  Indiana,  which  immediatly  went  to 
work  on  the  bill.  The  committee  worked 
very  dilisently  and  ably  on  the  bill,  hold- 
ing a  number  of  hearings  in  order  to  get 
the  bill  in  good  shape  and  I  want  to 
commend  this  committee  and  especially 


Its  chairman  for  the  fine  job  it  did  in 
producing  what  I  believe  is  a  satisfac- 
tory bill  to  all  concerned. 

The  subcommittee  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  full  committee  and  after 
careful  and  tliorcuph  discussion  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  report«3  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

It  provide?  in  substance  that  on  and 
after  June  27,  1950,  each  person  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  insured  against  death 
in  the  amount  of  $10,000  without  any 
cost  to  the  per.son.  This  protection  cov- 
ers the  period  from  induction  into  serv- 
ice and  90  days  after  separation  from 
service.  If  it  develops  that  the  person 
Is  injured  in  service  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  him  uninsiu'able  at  normal 
commercial  rates,  he  may  obtain  a  pol- 
icy of  the  national  service  life  insui-ance. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  bar  future  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  Government 
life  in.surance  and  the  national  life-in- 
surance programs  after  enactment  of 
this  act,  but  any  person  having  one  of 
these  policies  may  continue  it  in  force, 
or  if  he  has  a  lapsed  policy,  he  may  rein- 
state it  upon  a  showing  of  good  health. 

Who  are  the  beneficiaries  under  the 
policy?  The  beneficiaries  are  limited  to 
the  members  of  the  immediate  family 
and  paid  in  monthly  installmenis  of 
$92  90  each  over  a  period  of  10  years. 
This  indemnity  cannot  be  assigned  for 
benefit  of  creditors  and  is  exempted 
from  taxation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mends the  approach  employed  in  this 
bill  and  believes  that  its  enactment  at 
this  time  would  be  desirable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  sound  long-range  pro- 
gram for  servicemen  and  veterans'  ben- 
efits. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  had  this  program 
been  in  effect  during  1940  through  1949. 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  have 
be*  n  reduced  by  approximately  $587.- 
000,000.  This  bill  is  a  practical  efficient 
one  and  should  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  it  sets  up  a  protection  in  case 
of  death  for  every  GI  withoiiJ_any  cost 
to  him  and  at  the  same,'ttfflesaves  the 
Government  the  enorm(5us  expen.se  over 
a  period  of  years  of  collecting  and  re- 
ceipting premiums  paid  and  naturally 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram in  case  of  death  by  substantial  fig- 
ures as  above  stated.  And.  last  but  not 
least,  it  gives  a  protection  of  S 10. 000  in 
case  of  death  to  every  GI  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  which  continues  through 
the  period  of  induction  into  the  service 
and  90  days  after  separation  from  same. 


Wheat  and  Oar  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  address  by  E.  J.  Bell,  adminis- 
trator, Oregon  Wheat  Commission,  at 
annual  banquet  of  the  Ore^ion  Wheat 
Growers  Lea^rue  at  The  Dalles.  Oreg.. 
December  9.  1950: 

Wheat    and    Ors    FoRricN    Polict 

A  few  months  ago  I  asked  a  friend  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  brief,  simple  ex- 
planation of  our  foreign  policy.  "Just  what 
are  we  trying  to  do  anyway.  In  our  dealings 
with  other  nations?"  He  said.  "Why  not  read 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution?"  After 
thinking  about  that  for  some  lime.  I  decided 
this  would  be  a  good  place  to  start  in  con- 
sidering the  wheat  of  Oregon  and  its  place 
in  world  affairs.  So  here  it  is.  In  case  some 
of  us  may  be  a  bit  "rusty"  on  our  eighth- 
grade  history  lessons: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Jnlon,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America  " 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  read  the  first  part 
of  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Department 
of  State  In  September  1950.  on  Our  Foreign 
Policy.  I  hope  you  get  copies  and  read  all 
of  this  bulletin  but  I  shall  give  you  here  the 
fir.st   few  paragraphs: 

"Policies  are  au  expression  of  the  national 
interests. 

"That  Is  a  way  of  saying  that  our  pollciefl 
reflect  what  we  are  and  what  we  want. 

"During  the  175  years  since  we  became  a 
Nation,  our  national  interest*  have  changed 
in  some  ways,  but  their  pieneral  character 
h.as  remained  constant.  Here  are  Fome  cif 
the  value.s  that  have  persisted  all  through 
our  history. 

"We  are  an  Independent  Nation  and  '^e 
want  to  keep  our  liidependence. 

"We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  In- 
dividual freedom,  and  we  mean  to  keep  our 
freedom. 

"We  are  a  peaceful  people,  and  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars. 

"We  have  a  comparatively  high  standard 
of  living.  We  want  to  raise  the  standard 
so  that  everyone  In  the  United  States  will 
eventually  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
and  secure  living. 

"We  are  a  friendly  people.  We  have  no 
traditional  "enemies."  and  we  want  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  every  other  people. 

"These  are  the  things  on  whlc'i  Americans, 
with  all  their  different  points  of  view,  are 
most  likely  to  agree. 

""It  is  the  job  of  the  Government,  as  the 
agent  of  the  people,  to  promote  these  na- 
tional  Interests." 

We  can  all  agree  on  these  objectives.  The 
arguments  start  when  we  try  to  put  them  into 
practice.  For  example,  some  folks  may  tell 
you  that  we  have  no  business  in  Korea, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Germany,  Greece, 
Turkey,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  out- 
side our  own  immediate  borders:  that  we 
should  live  our  own  lives  and  let  other  people 
live  theirs.  Maybe  that  wou:d  be  the  best 
policy  for  us.  Lf  it  were  possible  for  us  to  live 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  only 
we  never  have  done  it. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  Nation,  the 
United  States  has  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  Not 
long  after  we  started  as  a  Nation,  pirates 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  molested  American 
merchant  vessels.  Did  we  tell  our  Yankee 
traders  to  bring  their  ships  back  home''  No. 
We  sent  warships  and  men  over  ti.ere  rleht 
away  and  the  Infant  Marine  Corns  cut  its 
teeth  on  the  shores  of  Tripoli.  Ti-e  "bles'i- 
Ings  of  liberty""  to  our  forefathers  evidently 
Included  freedom  of  the  seas  for  peaceful 
commerce.     In    providing    for    the    common 
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defense  we  establtshed  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  (With  the  help  of  the  British  Navy)  kept 
European  countries  from  invading  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  We  opened  the  door  of 
Japan  and  established  rrarkets  in  China  and 
elsewhere  for  the  wheat  and  flour  of  Oretjon 
and  Washington.  We  helped  the  Filipinos 
get  their  freedom  from  the  crumbllni?  em- 
pire of  Spain  and  guided  them  In  forming  a 
country  of  their  own.  Finally.  In  your  mem- 
ory and  mine  we  played  a  decisive  part  In 
two  world  wars  In  each  of  these  wars  we 
were  unable  to  keep  out.  even  after  doing 
all  we  could  to  remain  neutral  During  the 
past  6  months,  we  have  again  seen  our  boys 
fighting  on  foreign  soil  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  State*. 

In  the  world  as  It  Is.  we  cannot  "secure  the 
blesflngs  of  liberty"  by  standing  In  our  own 
doorways  w:th  rifles  In  our  hands.  It  Is  no 
more  possible  for  us.  as  a  nation,  to  live  by 
ourselves  in  the  world  of  today  than  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  live  behind  locked  door* 
In  our  own  homes.  If  lawless  *>ands  went  up 
and  down  the  roads  shooting  tommy  guns. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  are  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  world  Airplanes  and  radios 
have  made  that  world  very  small  indeed: 
overnlijht  from  London  to  New  York.  25  hours 
flying  time  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo. 

Now.  none  of  us  think  that  we  can  do  all 
the  fl^htlng  for  the  free  world  Just  tu  our 
pioneers  In  Oregon  needed  to  band  together 
to  protect  one  another,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  now  depends  on  the  help  of 
a  lot  of  other  countries  To  be  specific.  If  the 
Communists  taUe  over  Korea.  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines,  where  would  be  our  next 
line  of  defense?  And.  If  the  people  In  those 
and  other  countries  are  really  to  get  up  and 
flnht  against  communistic  Invaders,  they 
mxut  have  something  that  they  think  Is 
worth  fighting  for  Otherwise,  we  shall  have 
to  do  the  fighting  for  them. 

So.  to  quote  again  from  the  bulletin  of  Our 
Foreign  Policy; 

••We  realize  that  otir  security  consists  In  a 
combination  of  many  things.  It  consists  in 
iiaving  superior  military  and  economic  power 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order  It  dei}end.-4  on 
strong  and  free  allies.  And  it  depends  also 
on  the  good  will,  the  respect,  the  confidence, 
and  the  moral  support  of  decent  people 
everywhere." 

Every  one  of  us  must  take  a  more  active  in- 
terest In  foreign  affairs.  We  must  do  this 
because,  first.  It  Is  essential  for  our  personal 
protection.  Second.  It  Is  our  sons  iind 
daughters  who  are  doing  the  fighting.  Third, 
our  whole  wheat  Industry  In  Oregon  iind 
other  Pacific  Northwest  States  depends  uiK)n 
the  export  market.  Fourth,  most  of  the  men 
In  the  world  are  farmers  and  most  of  the 
women  are  homemalcers.  Neither  we  :aor 
other  farm  people  across  the  seas  can  depend 
entirely  upon  professional  diplomats  to  pro- 
tect our  homes  from  invasion  or  our  chlld:-en 
from  t>elng  sent  into  battle  all  over  i  he 
world. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  wring  our  haiids 
and  aay  to  ourselves.  "What  a  mess  this  is." 
or  to  cuss  out  the  Government  In  Washlr.g- 
ton.  Under  our  Constitution  we  are  the 
Government,  and  when  we  express  oursehes 
in  no  uncertain  terms  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  pay  attention. 

Now.  to  make  this  whole  thing  a  little 
more  definite.  I  want  to  talk  ab<jut  wheat  in 
relation  to  the  general  nature  of  our  foreign 
policy.  What  I  have  said  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion shews  that  our  dealings  with  other  na- 
tions are  intended  to  gain  their  friendship, 
confidence,  and  respect  and  to  promote  the 
best  interest*  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  objects  are  consistent 
with  one  another  because  we  cannot  bold  re- 
spect Of  other  people  unless  we  are  firm  and 
budncMilke  In  uur  dea.ings  toward  them. 
In  a  farmn:g  ccmmun'.ty  we  Cinuot  hold  the 


re^>ect  of  our  neighbors  unless  we  stand  up 
for  our  own  rights.  In  the  same  way,  as  a 
Nation,  we  cannot  hold  the  respect  of  other 
nations  unless  we  stand  up  for  our  own 
rights. 

Trade  In  wheat  and  flour  Is  a  good  example 
of  how  we  are  not  putting  these  principles 
into  practice.  In  the  world  of  today  wheat  is 
a  weapon  of  war  and  an  Instrument  of  peace. 
•It  is  Important  to  keep  people  from  going 
hungry  Since  World  War  II  Europe  and 
Asia  have  used  more  wheat  from  the  United 
States  than  ever  before.  People  who  never. 
saw  bread  have  become  used  to  eating  it.' 
Most  of  the  movement  has  been  financed, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  United  States. 
And  the  fact  that  this  wheat  from  the  United 
States  was  made  available  has  kept  revolu- 
tion from  spreading  In  Western  Europe.  In 
Greece.  In  Tvirkey.  In  Japan,  In  India,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

During  this  period  we  had  a  glorious  op- 
portunity to  get  people  in  the  habit  of  trad- 
ing with  us.  We  could  have  held  en  to  mar- 
kets we  had  before  the  war  and  could  have 
entered  new  markets  with  our  fi  )ur  and 
wheat.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not 
done  this.  Instead.  Canadian  and  Australian 
millers  are  getting  bakers  In  the  habit  of 
using  their  brands  of  flour  instead  of  ours. 
Bakers  In  the  Philippines.  Venezuela.  Pan- 
ama. Haiti,  Ecuador,  and  elsewhere  are  buy- 
ing mo^e  flour  from  our  Canadian  neii^hbors 
and  less  from  \is  These  were  markets  our 
millers  have  supplied  for  years. 

Bakers  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  would 
like  to  buy  Stateside  brands  of  flour  If  they 
could  get  it  at  competitive  prices.  The 
British  Food  Ministry,  however,  licenses  all 
Imports  and  gives  a  monopoly  to  Australian 
and  Canadian  mills  to  sell  In  those  markets. 
I'he  United  States  buys  rubber,  tin,  and  other 
commodities  from  that  part  of  the  world  so 
those  bakers  could  get  dollars  If  the  British 
would  permit  it. 

India  must  Import  food  for  her  teeming 
millions.  She  has  agreed  to  buy  38,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  Last  year  she 
bought  all  of  it  from  Australia.  She  tried  to 
buy  a  lot  more  from  us  outside  the  agree- 
ment, but  felt  her  people  could  not  afford 
to  pay  our  price  Iiustead,  -she  bought  grain 
sorghums  because  they  were  cheaf)er. 

Japan  has  used  millions  of  bushels  of  our 
wheat  as  long  as  we  gave  It  to  her.  but  when 
she  has  to  buy  it  she  gets  it  from  Australia, 
Pakistan,  and  Canada  We  now  witness  the 
spectacle  of  Japanese  mills  grinding  flour 
from  Australian  and  Canadian  wheat  for  re- 
lief feeding  In  Korea,  while  Pacific  Northwest 
mills  and  mill  laborers  work  only  part  time 
and  wheat  piles  up  on  the  ground  and  In 
the  warehouses  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
northern  Idaho  And  the  whole  deal  is 
financed  by  the  United  Slates. 

How  did  this  situation  come  about,  and 
what  are  the  remedies? 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  first  mention  the 
price-support  program.  By  maintaining  a 
level  of  wheat  prices  In  the  United  States 
we  have  enabled  other  exporters  to  undersell 
us  In  the  world  market.  The  subsidy  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  during 
1949-50  cost  54  cenu  a  bushel.  This  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  our  prices  averaged 
that  much  above  world  prices  on  the  1949 
crop.'  This  subsidy  was  paid  only  on  wheat 
sold  under  the  agreement.  For  sales  outside 
the  agreement  our  wheat  and  flour  were  com- 
pletely priced  out  of  the  marltet.  This  has 
given  other  countries  a  chance  to  undersell 
tis  In  the  world  market.  It  has  given  millers 
In  other  countries  a  chance  to  establish  their 
brands  of  flour  in  markets  the  United  States 
previously  supplied.  Loss  of  these  markets 
may  cost  United  States  wheat  growers  more 
than  the  temporary  benefit  of  higher  prices 
on  the  current  crop. 


The  Oregon  Wheat  Growers'  League  has 
recognized  this  problem  for  a  number  of 
years  Our  approach  has  been  to  price  our 
surplus  wheat  so  It  can  be  sold  In  the  world 
market  at  competitive  levels  This  would 
remove  the  necessity  of  acreage  restrictions 
and  avoid  piling  up  surplus  wheat  which 
now  stares  us  In  the  face.  In  return,  growers 
have  asked  full  parity  by  means  t)f  certificates 
only  on  the  wheat  milled  for  human  food 
In  the  United  States.  So  far  wf  have  not 
been  able  to  get  this  plan  Into  action.  Many 
growers  have  been  content  to  rely  upon  the 
Government  to  support  wheat  prices  and  to 
move  the  crop  before  the  next  harvest.  That 
has  c -me  to  an  end.  and  we  see  our  surplus 
wheat  piling  up  In  a  hungry  world  while 
other  countries  capture  our  markets  and  our 
productive  laud  and  efllclent  mills  lie  idle 

Meanwhile,  our  millers  cannot  wait  for 
Congress  to  enact  a  realistic  farm  program. 
They  must  meet  their  payrolls  now.  and  flour 
markets,  once  lost,  are  very  hard  to  regain. 
It  Is  Important  to  growers  that  mills  retain 
flour  markets.  Once  a  baker  Is  In  the  habit 
of  using  a  brand  of  flour,  he  will  keep  buying 
It  as  long  as  he  can  get  It  at  anywhere  near 
prices  of  other  brands  It  Is  very  Important 
to  us  in  Oregon  that  our  millers  continue  to 
sell  fiour,  and  we  all  should  t>e  working  right 
now  on  a  program  to  expand  flour  sales  Into 
new  markets.  Instead  we  are  losing  the  fight 
to  hold  what  flour  markets  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  and  that  means.  In  the  long  run,  less 
sale  for  our  wheat. 

Faced  with  financial  loss,  millers  have 
asked  for  a  general  subsidy  on  exports  to 
enable  them  to  meet  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian competition  outside  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  as  well  as  within  it.  The 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  has  supported 
our  millers  in  this  proposal  and  all  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  been  work- 
ing on  It.  This  request  has  been  denied  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlculttire 
because  they  think  the  cost  would  be  exces- 
sive: that  not  a  great  deal  of  flour  would 
actually  move,  and  because  they  do  not  want 
to  get  Into  a  price  war  with  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Perhaps  we  are  In  a  poor  {xwltion  to 
ask  for  a  subsidy  In  addition  to  the  present 

one  under  the  IWA  which  cost  $87,000,000 
in  the  1949-50  fiscal  year:  but  If  our  foreign 
policy  means  anything  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
somehow  get  cur  prices  In  line  so  as  to  meet 
this  competition:  and  this  needs  to  be  done 
soon 

Meeting  price  competition  is  Just  the  first 
thing  which  limits  our  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour.  A  second  very  impwrtant  factor  all 
over  the  world  Is  shortage  of  dollars.  Japan 
is  a  good  example.  There  is  a  population  of 
80.000.000  people  living  on  an  area  the  size  of 
California  Even  though  they  produce  all 
the  food  they  can,  they  still  need  to  Import 
around  3.000.0CO  metric  tons  of  cereal  grains 
(tne  equivalent  of  around  110,000.000  bushels 
of  wheat*.  The  Japanese  are  a  very  skillful. 
Industrious  people  who  make  a  great  variety 
of  manufactured  articles.  The  only  way  they 
can  buy  food  Is  to  sell  these  products  some- 
where In  the  world:  and  the  country  or 
countries  that  buy  Japanese  products  are 
the  countries  that  will  sell  them  the  rice 
and  wheat  they  must  have. 

It  Is  easier  for  Japanese  to  sell  their  goods 
anywhere  else  In  the  world  than  in  the 
Unltod  States.  Because  of  this,  it  Is  easier 
for  her  to  buy  wheat  almost  anywhere  else. 
Furthermore,  there  are  many  things  (such 
as  cotton  and  petroleum)  that  she  can  get 
only  with  dollars  but  she  can  get  wheat  from 
Australia  and  Argentina  without  using  dol- 
lars. If  she  does  have  dollars  to  buy  wheat, 
she  can  get  more  for  her  money  from  Canada 
because   prices   there   are   relatively   lower. 

Temporarily  the  United  States  Army  has 
been  furnishing  wheat  to  the  Japanese.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  extra  wheat  In  Oregon  slncj 
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1946  has  been  bought  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  sold  to  the  Army,  given  to  the 
Jauanese  Government,  ground  In  Japanese 
mills,  and  the  flour  sold  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple. The  money  paid  for  this  flour  Is  put 
Into  a  counterpart  fund  and  used  to  help 
rebuild  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  grateful  to 
us  for  feeding  them  but  they  and  the  other 
self-respecting  people  of  the  world  would 
much  rather  earn  their  own  living.  Unless 
we  buy  from  them,  they  will  be  forced  to  go 
el£.ewherc  lor  the  wheat  they  need. 

The  same  situation  prevails  In  Western 
Europe  only  to  a  greater  desree.  We  have 
furnished  wheat  for  Western  Germany  on  the 
same  procedure  as  we  tised  for  Japan.  We 
have  also  provided  billions  of  dollars  under 
the  ECA  and  this  program,  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan,  has  retarded  the  spread  of 
communism  In  that  part  of  the  world.  As 
Europe  gets  back  on  her  feet  and  begins  to 
sell  more  manufactured  products  and  as  she 
rebuilds  her  agriculture,  she  will  need  less 
help  from  us.  Because  we  do  not  buy  from 
them  any  more  tlian  we  can  help,  European 
countries  are  short  of  dollars.  It  easier  for 
them  to  buy  wheat  from  Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia, and  even  from  Russia  than  to  buy  It 
from  the  United  States.  The  only  way  for 
them  to  buy  more  of  our  wheat  is  for  the 
United  States  to  give  them  more  dollars  or 
for  the  United  States  to  buy  more  of  their 
manufactured  articles.  ECA  has  been  in- 
Blrucied  by  Congress  to  'minimize  the  bur- 
den on  the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  dollar  piuchases  by  partici- 
pating countries  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  func- 
tioning of  their  economies  and  for  their 
continued  recovery."  Backed  by  this  lan- 
guage our  representatives  encourage  Euro- 
pean countries  to  reduce  their  dollar  ex- 
penditures and  buy  wheat  elsewhere, 
wherever  possible.  These  countries  are  also 
exertintj  themselves  to  produce  more  wht-at 
at  home  and  thus  become  less  dependent 
upon  Import*  from  overseas. 

A  third  factor  limiting  our  sales  of  wheat 
and  flotir  is  found  In  licensing  regulations  of 
Importing  countries.  Everywhere  we  went 
in  the  Orient  a  year  ego  we  found  bakers 
wanting  to  buy  more  flour  from  the  United 
States  than  their  local  government  licenses 
permitted,  and  we  found  people  with  a 
greater  taste  preference  for  bread  than  local 
government  officials  were  willing  to  admit. 
The  people  of  the  world  can  use  more  wheat 
than  they  are  now  getting  and  many  more 
folks  could  be  taught  to  use  It.  On  one 
side  of  the  Pacific  there  are  millions  of 
hungry  people  many  of  whom  have  a  little 
money  to  buy  a  little  bread.  On  our  side 
we  have  wheat  and  flour  to  sell.  The  chief 
thing  that  kreps  us  all  from  trading  with 
one  another  is  a  bunch  of  Government 
regulations. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  circumstances 
Is  that  the  United  States  supplies  only 
that  part  of  the  world  wheat  market  that 
cannot  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  We 
shall  be  lucky  to  export  more  than  250.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  during 
the  current  marketirig  year  (July  1,  1950,  to 
June  30,  1951).  This  looks  small  compared 
with  the  500.000,000  bushels  we  exported  In 
1948-49.  It  Is  larger  than  our  long-tlrae 
average  of  170,000,000  bushels  but  we  can 
easily  produce  300.000,000  bushels  or  more 
above  our  domestic  requirements. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  in  Oregon  supported 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  I  still 
think  that  is  a  very  good  thing  and  we  should 
do  all  lu  our  power  to  make  it  work.  That 
agreement  alone,  however,  will  not  assure 
us  export  outlets  in  the  face  of  existing  price 
relationships,  dollar  shortages  and  import 
restrictions. 


This  hungry  world  can  and  should  use 
more  of  our  wheat  and  flour  and  the  Uuiied 
States  can  and  should  make  it  possible  for 
other  p>eople  to  buy  It  from  us  Wherever 
in  the  world  one  finds  an  Englishman, 
whether  he  Is  a  government  official  or  a 
private  trader,  he  is  out  there  to  represent 
the  British  Empire  and  that  means  he  is 
out  there  to  sell  British  goods.  If  all  Amer- 
icans would  really  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  the  same  degree  that 
those  Britishers  represent  their  country,  we 
could  sell  a  lot  more  of  our  flour  and  wheat 
abroad. 

Getting  back  to  our  principles  of  foreign 
policy,  do  we  really  make  friends  among 
nations  by  giving  in  to  them  on  every 
turn,  or  by  giving  them  wheat  and  dollars? 
Or  can  wc  best  preserve  the  friendship  of 
the  world  by  trading  with  them  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis? 

I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for 
wheat  growers  and  millers  to  get  together 
with  Government  clBclals  and  Importing 
firms  to  insist  that  we  put  our  foreign  policy 
into  practice;  that  we  develop  price  policies 
and  trading  methods  that  will  retain  the 
real  friendship  of  other  countries  and  estab- 
lish their  respect  In  terms  of  good  business 
for  all  concerned.  If  that  means  a  new  look 
at  farm-price  programs  and  a  different  atti- 
tude towards  Imports,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  face  the  facts. 


Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
ticns  for  the  National  Defense 
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Wednesday.  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marics  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  state  that 
since  t>ecoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  heard  many  fine  encomiums  and 
eloquent  speeches  made  by  very  able 
speakers  on  former  Members  and  Mem- 
bers who  were  retiring  from  the  Con- 
gress after  long  years  of  devoted  ser\'ice 
in  the  body  or  had  died,  which  wa.s  all 
and  properly  fitting.  But  there  tias  been 
somewhat  of  a  scarcity  of  such  speeches 
on  very  active  cominittees  and  subcom- 
mittes  which  are  functioning  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  literally  giving  their  life's 
blood  in  major  efforts  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion in  vital  matters  that  are  brought  to 
them  for  solution  by  the  world  cn.sis  that 
we  find  ourselves  in. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  these 
major  efforts  is  the  very  fine  job  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s  head- 
ed by  Representaiive  Clarenxe  C.^NNOiV, 
but  especially  the  masterful  job  done  by 
the  Subcommitt/t^  on  Appropnation.<-  lor 
the  National  Defen.se  headed  by  R'^pre- 
sentative  George  H.  M.^hon.  of  Texas. 
I  wish  to  commend  this  subcommittee  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  very 
important  apprcpriations  for  the  armed 
services  are  handled  and  allocated.  The 
committee  has  done  a  splendid  job  in 
gettiiwr  npht  down  to  the  fundamentals 
in  providing  a  most  intelligent,  and  prac- 
tical program  for  the  masterful  strength- 


eninc  of  our  armed  .services.  And  it  has 
done  this  with  a  most  illuminatin,:^  re- 
port of  the  program  outlined  and  the 
reason  for  same.  It  sets  forth  item  by 
item  the  real  necessities  and  the  pliilo- 
sophic  thought  behind  the  program. 

To  emphaMze  the  point,  I  shall  quot« 
freely  from  the  report  showing  that  the 
committee  had  a  full  gra^p  of  the  prob- 
lem and  presented  to  the  Congress  a  clear 
and  convincins  analy,  is  of  it,  concluding 
that  it  was  certain  without  a  rapid  build- 
ing up  of  our  military  strength  that  war 
is  inevitable. 

The  subcommittee  report  shows  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — fiscal  year  of  1951 — we  have 
already  provided  In  the  regula,r  bill  and  In 
the  first  supplemental,  the  sums  of  $25,000.- 
000,000  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  this  supplemental  request.  fl6.- 
800,000.000  Is  superimposed  upon  the  pre- 
vious figure:  and  when  this  bill  bec<3me«  the 
law.  the  Department  of  Defense  will  have 
available  for  the  current  fi?<>al  year  the 
total  fura  of  $42,000,000,000.  I  am  speaking 
In  round  figures  In  order  to  'acUitatc  an  over- 
all understanding  of  the  sums  Involved. 

Of  the  $42,000,000,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  only  about  $19,000,000,030.  lefs  than 
one-half,  will  actually  be  expended  out  of 
the  Treasury  this  year.  The  remaining  sums 
will  no  doubt  be  obligated  during  this  fLscal 
year,  and  they  are  essential  In  order  that  ob- 
ligations can  be  Incurred  and  the  program 
placed  under  way.  but  the  actual  moisey  will 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  and 
spent  ur  til  a  much  later  date. 

Now  a  few  quick  references  to  some  of 
the  provisions  In  the  bill.  It  accelerates  the 
antitank  and  antisubmarine  program,  so  im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  this  country.  It 
provides  additional  ftmds  for  the  aU-Lmpor- 
tant  radar  fence. 

It  provides  large  additional  funds  fc-r  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of  guided 
missiles,  and  pui.s  guided  missilea  in  actual 
production  for  use  by  the  services 

Additional  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment are  provided,  bringing  the  over -all  total 
lor  the  year  to  $1,100,000,000. 

It  provides  for  a  build-up  of  the  United 
states  Air  Force  from  58  wings  to  68  u-lngs, 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  84 -wing  program 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  action  upholds 
and  vindicates  those  of  us  In  the  HoUi>e  who 
have  worked  for  years  for  a  more  ixjwerlul 
Air  Force. 

Additional  aircraft  for  the  Navy  Ls  not  (m-o- 
vlded  in  this  measure  in  view  of  the  previous 
appropriations  for  this  purpKise,  but  addi- 
tional ships  will  be  taken  out  of  moth  balls, 
and  the  funds  provided  will  insure  more 
modern  ships  and  a  greater  derree  of  readi- 
ness. The  Navy  wUl  have  1.<J28  active  siilpa 
in  service. 

Tanks  In  quantity  are  provided  and  other 
Army  weap^Jiis  through  i.n  over-a.il  $4,300,- 
000.000    provision    for    such    purpose* 

Under  this  measure  the  number  of  men 
In  the  Array.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  marinea 
on  June  30  would  be  2.766.000  distributed  as 
follows:  Army.  1,264.000;  Navy.  684.000; 
m.^rines.  166.000;  Air  Force.  651.000  How- 
ever, plan*  are  now  being  worked  out  which 
will  raise  all  these  figures  to  higher  levels 

and  this  is  clearly  required. 

The  bUl   provides   the  Army  with  $9  2C0.- 

000 '00.  which,  when  added  to  previous  ap- 
pr  ,priaUon8  tbis  year,  run*  the  over-all  total 
t  >  $16.500  000.000  For  the  Navy  the  corre- 
sponding titriires  would  be  ihree  billion  and 
ten  and  eight-tentiis  bil'Aon:  tor  the  Air 
Force  four  and  slx-ter^hs  billion  and  tbirteen 
and  seven -tenths  billion. 
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Wt  all  recognize  t^at  this  ts  a  dancerotn 
world  acd  Uiat  from  day  to  day  vt  are  In 
gnrt  peril,  bui  I  feel  •oene  well-lntentlcned 
Amertcaiixa  are  unwittingly  broadcasting  to 
tbe  world  sooe  very  dangeroua  statementa. 
Tboae  who  nab  into  print  to  say  that  we 
are  in  vt:r«  ahape  than  ve  were  the  day 
after  Pearl  Barber,  those  who  proclaim  that 
we  have  natiUBg  to  fight  with  and  no  defense 
piana  in  the  event  all-out  war  anou'.d  strike 
tomorrow,  thoee  who  shout  from  the  house- 
U^M  that  we  stand  naked  and  defenseless 
before  t^e  world  and  Intimate  that  the 
Mjmiirr  could  bend  us  to  his  will  m  the 
ercat  of  war.  these  «ho  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  frustrated,  bewildered,  and 
dteunlted— thoee  who  say  things  l.Xe  that 
should  weigh  their  words  carefully  lest  they 
perhaps  conrlncc  the  aggrasaor  that  the  free 
world  is  npe  for  aggression  and  is  waiting 
(»ily  to  be  plucked.  Such  untimely  declara- 
Uona  when  made  without  reference  to  other 
factors  ml^t  possibly  und  to  Incite  the 
aggl«saar  to  full-scale  attack.  Yet  we  rec- 
OfBlae  that  a  balance  in  these  matters  must 
be  found  as  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
American  public  be  frankly  Informed  of  the 
dangers  which  confront  us. 

Now  W  the  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 
We  hate  war;  we  love  peace  and  liberty,  ■ae 
do  not  want  to  fight.  We  are  not  prepared 
U>  wage  all-out  war  at  the  moment  We  do 
not  propoae  to  start  a  war.  and  we  have  no 
SMgi— slis  4f««C"«  on  any  nation.  If  a  full- 
scale  war  f>v'«»i«<  start  tomorrow  we  would  be 
puabed  back  on  many  fronts. 

No.  no  we  are  not  ready  for  war — far  from 
It — but  I  hope  a  recitation  erf  a  fe*-  fxinda- 
mentai  truths  will  tend  to  get  things  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  warn  the  sggressor 
lest  he  be  deceived  by  loose  talk  and  miacal- 
cul*te  the  will  and  the  actual  and  p>otcntial 
ftt  of  the  United  States. 


In  conclusion,  as  a  united  and  deter- 
nuned  people,  let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of 
building  up  our  defenses  as  effectively 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  time 
may  be  shorter  than  we  think.  Not  one 
hour  should  be  wasted  And  a.s  we  de- 
vot«  our  whole  energies  to  the  task  of 
self-preservation  and  peace  we  can  pray 
every  day  for  the  best  while  we  rapidly 
prepare  for  the  worst.  The  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  now  before  us  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  job  at  hand. 

May  I  commend  the  subcommittee 
again  for  a  splendid  and  prophetic  job 
In  holding  most  intelligent  and  incisive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  necessary 
strengthening  of  our  armed  s.rvices  in 
order  that  war  may  be  avoided,  and 
brtnglog  to  the  Congress  a  clear  picture 
mod  Uhuninating  report  of  the  huge  sums 
provided  and  to  be  provided  for  vastly 
strengthening  our  national  defenses, 
with  the  accompanying  allocation  of  the 
funds  to  the  three  branches  of  the  serv- 
ices— the  Army  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Every  patriotic  citizen  to  which  this  re- 
port is  available  should  read  it  carefully 
and  absorb  It*^  ^ali'^r't  provisions. 


Replacement  of  Secretary  Acheson 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   Mla0>.;Uiil 

IN  THX  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
oac.  I  include   the  following  ao-licle  by 


Lowell    McIltU    from    the    Washington 
Evening  Star  of  December  19.  1950: 

To  C.NT>£RSTAND  THOSE  RESOLt-TTONS,  On« 

Should  Read   B?~rwErN  Links 
(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

Reports  from  European  capitals  indicate 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  our  House 
ar.d  Senate  Republicans  demanding  the  re- 
placement of  Secretary  Acheson  have  liad  a 
devastating  effect  among  the  govemmenta 
with  which  we  are  associated  In  resistance  to 
the  threat  of  Russian  ageression.  The  news 
fxcm  Washington,  according  to  the  dis- 
patches, ha'  been  particularly  upsetting  in 
Brussels,  wiiere  other  foreign  mlnlsrters  are 
now  n.eetlng  with  Mr.  Acheson  to  expedite 
the  unlflcation  of  Western  Europe's  defenses. 
The  man  who  had  given  them  leadership  up 
f"  this  point,  or  had  led  them  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Stat?s.  is  suddenly 
revealed  as  one  unable  to  lead  or  speak  with 
authority  for  his  own  people.  Or  so  It  seems 
to  «ome  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal. 

BrrWEIN-LINIS    THOrCHT 

Our  friends  In  Europe  probably  would  be 
less  disturbed  If  they  were  able  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  two  strange  political 
pronouncements.  If  they  could  read  them 
as  cynical  American  observers  read  them. 
this  Is  what  they  would  find— the  between- 
lines  thought  being  presented  In  paren- 
theses. 

•  In  this  critical  hour  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  their  leadership  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  security.  (The  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  people  have  this  con- 
fidence is  to  try  in  every  possible  way  to 
tear  it  down  and  then  see  if  it  still  stands 
up.  We  have  done  this.  We  have  abused, 
slandered,  ridiculed,  and  misrepresented  Mr. 
Acheson  from  the  day  he  took  office.  That  Is 
to  say,  some  of  us  have,  some  ol  the  loud- 
est and  least  reeponaibie  of  us.  The  result 
U  that:) 

"It  Is  completely  obvious  that  Secretary 
Acheson  and  the  State  Department  under 
his  leadership  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Congress  an  1  the  American  people  and 
cannot  regain  It.  (In  other  wortls.  we  have 
succeeded  In  convlncmg  a  great  part  of  the 
American  people  that  whatever  mUtakes 
have  been  made  In  foreign  policy,  whether  or 
not  they  were  mistakes  in  which  we  joined 
or  even  mistakes  which  we  crowded  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  Into  making,  the  whole  blame 
resu  on  Mr.  Acheson.) 

"NO   IDEAS  ON    aZPLaCEMCNT 

'■Recognuang  this  fact,  we  earnestly  Insist 
for  the  good  of  our  country  that  Mr.  Acheson 
be  replaced  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  there 
be  a  thorough  houaecleanlng  In  the  State 
Department  and  changes  in  personnel  and 
policies  responsible  for  this  lack  of  confi- 
dence. (In  saying  this  we  admit  that  we 
haven't  the  sliRhtest  idea  of  where  Presi- 
dent Truman  can  find,  as  a  replacement,  a 
man  who  can  stand  up  to  the  treatment  we 
have  given  Mr.  Acheson.  And  we  must  not 
conceal  our  readiness,  'for  the  g<xxl  of  the 
country.'  to  subject  any  successor  to  the  same 
treatment.  We  have  no  candidate  of  our 
own  for  the  offlce.  Some  of  us  like  John 
Poster  Dulles,  but  Mr.  Dulles  Is  a  Republican, 
and  even  though  he  thinks  much  like  Mr. 
Ache<>on.  wed  prefer  a  Democrat  to  work  on. 
That  also  rules  out  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a 
favorite  of  one  wing  of  our  party.  He's  not 
a  Democrat.  As  for  the  general  houaeclean- 
lng. we've  got  to  have  that.  Having  con- 
▼inced  a  lot  of  the  voters  that  the  depart- 
ment u  simply  infested  with  Communists. 
the  least  we  could  settle  for  would  be  the 
ouster  of  some  clerks  und  messengers.  Our 
Mr.   McCAaTHT   would   furnish  the  names.") 

There  is  much  more  between  the  lines  of 
the  solemn  resolutions,  but  no  room  for  It 
here.  Stated  simply,  these  particular  Repub- 
licans are  against  appeasement.  Nothing  Che 
Precideut  could  do  would  appease  them. 


Pay  Ai  You  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS 

OF   INDIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

LxAccx  or  WoME.v  VoTias 

OF  Indianapolis. 
/ndianapoi»5.  Ind.,  December  15,  1950. 
Hon   Andrfw  Jacobs. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Df-KM,  Ms  Jacobs:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Indianapolis  is  very  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  the  present  emergency 
on  the  domestic  economy  and  Is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  Involved  In  allowing 
the  present  inflationary  trend  to  continue 
unchecked. 

It  is  Important  that  measures  be  taken 
quickly  not  only  to  check  the  rising  infla- 
tion but  also  to  prepare  to  pay  as  we  go  for 
the   Increased  defense  program. 

While  the  credit  Restrictions  under  regu- 
lations X  and  W  and  the  September  22  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1950  were  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection, it  Is  Increa-singly  evident  that  these 
measures  will  not  be  sufficient  to  control  the 
Inflationary  trend,  nor  to  meet  the  added 
defense  costs. 

Therefore,  we  favor  whatever  further  tax 
Increases  and  credit  restrictions  are  neces- 
sary to  help  pay  for  defense  needs  and  to 
help  skim  off  surplus  purchasing.  We  also 
feel  that  to  be  effective  these  measures  must 
be  taken  immediately. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Shtklzt  N   Harman 
(Mrs.  Charles  T.  Harman). 
president.  League  of  Women  Votert 
ol  Indianapolis. 

DscTMBXa  19.  1950. 
Mrs.  CRASLks  T.  HAaMAN, 

Prt'-:dt'fit,  League  of  Women   Voters  of 
Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
DXAS  Mas.  K.\aMAN :  Last  October  4.  I 
wrote  the  President  urging  price  and  wage 
controls  at  once.  I  have  also  spoken  for  pay- 
aa-we-go  taxes,  written  the  President  urifing 
such.  Tou  may  recall  I  made  a  speech  De- 
cember 27,  1949,  to  that  effect  and  was  criti- 
cized editorially  by  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your  or- 
ganization s  views  aprwBcd  In  your  letter  of 
December  15.  I  will  do  all  I  can.  which  is 
Indeed  very  little  now.  But  I  shall  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Prealdent  and  hav« 
it  printed  In  the  Recosd. 
Very  sincerely. 

Andrew  Jacobs. 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  STOCKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimou-sly  by  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  at  the  twenty- 
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third  annual  meeting.  The  Dalles,  Oreg., 
December  9,  1950: 

FoRzicN  Policy 

DuriHR  the  past  year  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  reduced  sales  of  our  wheat  and 
flour  abroad.  Canadian  and  Australiim  mill- 
ers are  selling  flnur  In  the  Orient  and  Latin 
America  at  prices  United  States  miller?  are 
unable  to  meet.  Llcenaln^  regulations  in 
Hong  KonK.  Slni?ap<jre  and  elsewhere  exclude 
United  States  flour  and  give  a  monopoly  in 
those  markets  to  Canadian  and  Australian 
mills  These  are  part  of  the  British  Empire 
to  which  the  United  States  gives  blilioris  of 
dollars  through  EGA.  Flour  purchased  with 
United  Stales  funds  foi  Korea  Is  being  milled 
in  Japan  from  wheat  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  net  effect  of  these  and  other  develop- 
ments is  that  ail  available  wheat  is  bought 
from  other  exporting  countries  and  the 
United  States  supplies  only  that  pt)rtion  of 
the  world  wheat  market  that  cannot  toe  sup- 
plied from  other  sources. 

Bakers  In  the  Orient  and  Latin  America  are 
becoming  used  to  brand.s  of  flour  from  other 
countries.  These  have  previously  been  estab- 
lished markets  for  Pacific  Northwest  flour. 
Such  markets,  once  lost,  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  regain. 

It  is  highly  Important  to  wheat  producers 
that  our  mills  be  kept  running  and  that  we 
hold  and  expand  markeu  for  our  wheat  and 
flour  in  other  countries. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Wheat 
League  do  everything  within  its  power  to  get 
cor  Government  to  take  a  more  realistic, 
busi..esslike  attitude  toward  promoting  sales 
of  Unite  1  States  wheat  an  .  flour  abroad. 
Bpeciflcally.  we  recommend: 

1.  The  use  of  the  certlflcate  plan,  or  export 
subsidies  that  will  enable  our  surplus  wheat 
and  flour  to  compete  freely  on  the  entire 
world  market,  outside  of.  as  well  as  within, 
the   International   Wheat   Agreement. 

2  Insistence  that  our  wheat  and  flour 
be  given  an  even  break  in  licensing  regula- 
tions of  importing  nations  which  we  are 
helpoi^  to  finance. 

3.  Requiring  that,  where  the  United  States 
Government  put*  up  the  money,  our  fluur 
and  wheat  be  given  the  preference  over  flour 
and  wheat  from  other  coimtrles. 


Weapons  for  War  Made  in  United  States 
of  America  for  U.  S.  S.  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr  CLEVENGER  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Van  Wert  '  Ohio  i  Times-Bulle- 
tm  of  December  16.  1950: 
WBaroNs  roc  Wjui  Made  in  Uivttcd  States 
or  AMisiCA  roa  U.  8.  S.  R. 

By  way  of  London  comes  the  Information 
that  Russia  is  building  a  balanced  navy. 
which  includes  not  only  an  enormous  fleet 
of  submarines,  but  also  four  battleships. 

What  Russia  is  doing,  appiu^ntly.  is  add- 
ing to  the  long  hat  of  fighting  equipment 
so  generously  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  which  no  payments  were  ever  made. 
It  will  not  bolster  an  American  sense  of 
security  to  again  review   this   list. 

Russia  is  reported  to  be  eei>eclally  strong 
In  submarine  craft.  That  fleet  had  Its  be- 
ginning with  a  donation  of  205  such  vessels 


from  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
list   just  announced   in   Ei. gland. 

During  World  War  II  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
mnilstration  was  enthusiastic  in  arming 
Russia  against  any  future  agijression  by 
Germany.  Here  is  a  partial  list  ol  what  was 
sent   to   the   Russian    Communists: 

More  than  15.000  tighter  planes,  mere  than 
7.0O0  tanks.  51.000  Jeeps.  375.000  irucits. 
85.000  motorcyries  8.000  tractors.  8.200  anti- 
aircraft guns.  345.000  tons  of  explosive-,  2  OOO 
locomotives.  11,000  freiKhr  cars,  7,700  marine 
e:v^::\es.  77  minesweepers.  26  liberty  ships, 
140  submarine  chasers.  105  landing  craft. 
four  floating  repair  ships,  in  addition  to  the 
submarines  already  mentioned. 

Much  of  this  equipment  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  was  used 
t.)  defeat  Chiang  Kai-shek  forces  !-nd  is 
l)emg  used  against  American  forces  in  Korea. 
A:id.  in  case  of  war  with  Russia.  American 
boys  will  be  facing  weapons  of  .\merican 
manufacture,  which  were  given  awf y  during 
a  period  when  Washinpron  policymakers 
were  so  dumb — to  give  them  the  benetit  of 
the  doubt — they  thought  Russia  was  yearn- 
ing to  help  create  a  peaceful  world. 

TIMOROUS  ALLIES 

Americans  i.waken  to  the  fact  that  the 
billions  In  gifts  donated  to  this  country's 
"allies"  during  the  last  5  years,  and  before. 
Is  money  down  a  rat  hole. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  western  Eu- 
ropeans were  hot  after  this  country  as  an 
ally,  to  save  their  bacon.  Failing  to  get  the 
United  States  Involved.  England  tried  ap- 
peasement at  Munich.  While  frantic  eflfor'^s 
were  under  way  to  get  this  country  into 
the  war,  England  stiCfened  Its  backt>one  but 
Prance,  Communist -infested,  succumbed. 
Europe  was  saved  when  the  Japs,  following 
an  ultimatum  from  Roosevelt,  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Now  this  country  has  been  dragged  down 
to  the  point  where  It  Is  compelled  to  fear 
Russia,  must  try  to  cajole  England's  com- 
munistic government  and  timorous  France 
not  to  run  out  on  Its  benefactor.  England 
and  Prance  want  to  appease  Red  China  If 
not  Russia.  London  recognized  the  Red 
China  Gove'.Timert  months  ago. 

Elsenhower  rushed  down  to  the  Pentagon 
a  month  ago  to  assume  command  of  the 
west  European  defense  forces.  But  no  forces 
appeared  to  command,  and  he  returned  to 
New  York. 

atalln's  strategy,  like  that  of  Hitler  before 
him.  Is  to  divide  and  conquer.  Current  de- 
velopments suggest  that  the  Western  World 
Is  divisible. 


Capitol  Cloak  Room 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORfDA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  'legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr    PEPPER      Mr.  President,  on  the 

5th  of  Decpmbor  I  participated  in  the 
Capitol  Cloak  Room  program  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  network, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  that  pro!.ri-am  may  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CAPrroL  Cloak  Room 
Mr.  Bancroft.  Senator  Pefpek.  can  a  line 
be  held  in  Korea? 


Mr.     E>owNs.  Senator,     should     we     i>omb 

Chinese  cities? 

Mr.  Kr.NDEicK.  Can  we  defend  both  Asia 
and  Europe? 

Announcer  Capltul  Cloak  R.xjm  from  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  CBS  brings  you  anoiher  In- 
formal interview  with  a  Member  ol  Congress. 
Tonight's  guest  Is  Senator  Claule  FtPPtE. 
Democrat,  ol  Florida  Senator  Puppee  will 
meet  with  CBS  Curresp^andents  Griffinii  Ban- 
crolt.  BUI  Downs,  and  Alexander  Kendrlck. 
Fim.  we  hear  from  Mr.  Bancroft 

Mr  BA.NCEcrT  Senator  Peppee,  welcome  to 
Capitol  Cloak  Room  A  member  ol  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  you  ve  Ju«t  made 
a  long  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  you've 
Just  left  Korea  a  few  days  ago.  8<j  let  s  start 
with  that  Do  ycu  Ihaik  we  can  hold  a  line 
new  ID  Korea  ? 

Senator  Peppek  Well.  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
our  leaders  have  not  given  up  hope.  I  saw 
these  good  fighting  men  of  ours  over  there 
Just  week  before  last.  I  was  with  them  in 
the  camps  and  scimeiimes  in  the  lines,  and  I 
know  the  stuff  they  are  T.ade  of  a:i.d.  if  th  >se 
fellows  have  any  sort  of  a  decent  chance,  they 
Will  hold  the  line. 

Mr  Banchopt  Well,  you  think  they  can 
hold  It  if  the  Chinese  Communists  make  this 
an  all -cut  attack'' 

Seriator  Peppek  Well,  of  course,  it  dep)ends 
on  how  many  troops  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists throw  in  against  them  and  it  also  de- 
pends upon  what  we  are  doing  to  the  Chinese 
while  they  are  crucifying  our  men. 

Mr.  Downs  Senator  do  vju  have  any 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  are  not  tul.y  com- 
mitted to  thi.-  adventjre? 

Senator  Pepplr  Well,  one  cannot  be  sure 
even  now  what  their  motive  Is.  There  are 
two  or  three  assumptions  that  we  might  well 
make,  but  we  can't  be  quite  sure  which  one 
is  correct.  We  never  have  been  able  to  be 
sure  what  the  Inscrutable  oriental  mind  is 
going  to  do  in  thi.«  situation  For  example, 
this  might  be  the  bet'inning  of  an  all-out 
pulls  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
at  the  Instance  of  the  Russians  to  eliminate 
American  and  western  influence  totally  from 
Korea  and  Formosa  and.  1  think,  thereafter 
Japan.  In  fact,  the  whole  area  of  A?ia  That 
would  Include  Malaya  and  Iiid(x;hina,  and 
all  the  other  areas  where  there  is  western 
Infl'jence  today. 

Mr  Downs.  Well  do  you  think  we  can  stop 
them? 

Senator  Pfpper  Wfll.  we  can  stop  them 
eventually  It  would  depend  at  what  point 
we  could  stop  them  ar.d  hnvi  lone  it  would 
take.  The  Japs  started  in  1941  Mrs  Pepper 
and  I  were  at  Pearl  Harbor  this  last  week  and 
we  saw  there  the  hulls  of  the  Utah  having 
several  bodies  entombed  therein,  and  we  saw 
the  hulls  of  the  Arizona,  that  has  over  a 
thotisand  bodies  therein.  'V^'hen  they  had 
da.ma?pd  eleht  of  cu'  battJeships  and  eight 
of  our  crjisers  by  another  attack  of  dastardly 
character.  It  looked  pretty  bad  tut  eventu- 
ally we  were  in  Japan  a  little  while  ago 
and  we  saw,  not  Japan  dictatine  peace  upon 
the  White  House  steps,  as  they  said  they 
would,  we  ?aw  American  forces  m  occupation 
In  Japan      I'  took  a  long  time   but  we  d:d  it. 

Mr  DOWNS  Well,  Senator  Peppeh  did  you 
talk  with  General  MacArthur  and  what  was 
his  view  on  this'' 

Senator  Peppth  Well,  I  talked  w.th  General 
MacArthur  twice  Mrs.  Pe^jper  and  I  had 
lunch  with  the  General  and  M.'s  MacArthur 
on  Friday  of  t.he  week  that  we  arrived  there 
and  then  I  went  by  to  pay  my  respects  and 
to  say  good-by  to  General  MacArthur  on 
Monday  evening  of  last  week,  that  is  Mon- 
day evening,  the  27th.  Well.  General  Mac- 
Arthtn",  I  think,  like  our  commanders  in  the 
field,  like  all  who  had  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  has  had  to  try  to  divme  what  was 
in  the  inscrutable  thinking  of  these  Chinese 
Communists  and  nobody  can  be  sure — for 
example,  when  their  troops  are  massed  across 
the  Yalu  River,  whether  they   are   massed 
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there  lor  defense  or  whether  th^y  are  nia«»ed 
there  m  preparation  for  an  attack.  Well,  of 
course,  we  knew  they  were  up  there.  General 
liacArthur  has  annoiinced  that  many  tlmea. 
as  have  his  IntelUgence  officers  We  know  to- 
day that  there  are  many  submarines  and 
many  airplanes  In  the  Russian  area  that 
might  be  launched  against  us  any  time,  but 
I  dare  say  few  people  would  venture  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  going  to  do  It.    We  don't  know. 

Mr  Downs.  Well,  do  you  think  General 
M-ic.\rihur  was  right  In  this  In  launching 
this  offensive"' 

Senator  Perm.  Yes.  I  do  think  he  was 
right  I  spent  Thanksgiving  day  and  Fri- 
day the  dav  following,  at  the  headquarters 
of  General  Walker  and  up  at  the  lines  On 
Thanksgiving  afternoon,  before  the  attack 
began  Friday  morning,  at  10  o'clock.  I  went 
with  General  Walker,  a  great  general,  and 
his  aides  are  General  Millburn  and  General 
Church  and  we  visited  the  regimental  head- 
quarters  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  and 
some  of  the  company  headquarters  and  then 
the  next  morning  I  flew  over  the  lines  during 
the  time  of  the  advance  of  our  forces. 
Then  •  *  *  saw  the  tank  columns  and 
Infantry  columns  moving  forward,  our  artil- 
lery, and  the  like.  The  Interesting  thing  was 
that  even  that  day.  with  our  forces  moving 
forward,  approaching  contact  with  the 
MMmy.  In  the  Eighth  Army  there  was  a  total 
of  only  19  casualties,  so.  even  at  the  end  of 
the  flrst  day.  our  leaders  were  not  able  to 
determine  what  kind  of  resistence  they  were 
going  to  get.  They  had  been  sending  out 
patrols  for  days  and  even  those  advance  pa- 
trols had  hardly  been  able  to  establUh  any 
contact  with  the  enemy.  There  was  con- 
siderable evidence  to  t)elieve  that  they  were 
steadilv  drawing  back.  Now.  whether  they 
changed  their  mind,  as  they  seemed  to  have, 
when  we  crossed  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
and  didn't  attack  ihem.  but  waited  until 
later  or  -jrhether  they  were  drawing  us  In  U  a 
matter  of  opinion.     I  don't  know 

Mr.  KiNKUCK.  Senator.  8p)eaking  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  at  the  United  Nations 
today.  13  Asiatic  and  Arab  countries  Issued 
an  appeal  to  the  Chinese  Communists  to  stop 
when  they  got  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  chances  of  that? 

Senator  Feppi».  Well.  I  think  that's  the 
kind  of  weak-kneed  appeasement  which  has 
been  preceded  by  some  other  appeasement  of 
the  same  character  and  which  has  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  aggression  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  committing  today. 
For  exannple.  while  we  were  In  Korea  and  in 
Japan,  we  were  constantly  reading  newspaper 
dispatches,  telling  us  that  certain  powers, 
other  than  the  United  States,  were  recom- 
mending that  we  yield  and  that  we  not  go 
altogether  to  the  Manchurlan  border  but  we 
have  a  neutral  area  there.  Well,  anybody 
could  see  that  if  we  were  already  willing  to 
concede  a  neutral  area  of  an  Indefinite  width, 
that  they  had  gained  by  their  resistance,  that 
they'd  probably  gain  greater  reward  If  they 
resisted  more  and  by  the  same  logic.  If  they 
attacked  In  force,  we'd  make  yet  further 
concessions  to  them,  but  they're  exhibiting 
strength  at  a  crucial  time.  I  regret  to  say. 
that  a  lot  of  people  who  haven't  seen  this 
thing  through  have  exhibited  weakness  and 
If  there  Is  anything  in  the  world  that  these 
people  will  exploit  it's  weakness. 

Mr.  EtowNS.  Well.  Senator,  that's  the  mili- 
tary argument.  I  mean,  but  there's  also  a 
diplomatic  argument,  one  of  which  Is  that  • 
has  been  put  up  and  is  now  being  considered, 
as  you  well  know,  that  we  cannot  lick  the 
Chinese  nation,  we  cannot  take  them  on  as 
ground  armies. 

Senator  PiFMca.  Well,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
there  are  people  who  thought  that  ."we 
couldn't  lick  Japan  alter  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
we  didn't  quit  and  we  didn't  apply  to  Japan 


that  we'd  settle  an  armistice  with  her  If  she 
wouldn  t  sink  any  more  ships  of  ours  and  we 
didn't  think  then  for  sure  that  we  could  de- 
feat Hitler,  but  we  didn't  offer  a  Munich  to 
him  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  done  In  1938. 
We  fought  it  through  together  without 
thinking  of  appea-sement  and  we  won  Now. 
in  this  case.  I  think  the  situation  is  anal- 
ogous. The  Chinese  Communists  today  are 
appealed  to.  we  are  told,  by  the  press,  by  a 
group  of  13  nations,  as  you've  lu.st  said, 
headed  by  whom?  Headed  by  the  Honorable 
Prime  Minister  of  India.  Mr   Nehru 

Mr  Eendrick.  Did  you  see  him  when  you 
were  out  there^ 

Senator  Pkppeb.  Yes  Yes  Mrs  Pepper 
and  I  had  a  very  pleasant  lunch  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  talked  with  him  the 
larger  part  of  an  afternoon. 

Mr  Kenorick.  What  was  yotir  Impression, 
Senator'' 

Senator  Peppct  Well.  Mr.  Nehru,  with  all 
the  dl-stinction  and  credit  which  he  deserves. 
Is  In  my  opinion  lacking  In  reality.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  more  concept  of  the  dan- 
ger that  his  nation  am  other  peace-loving 
peoples  experienced  from  communism  than 
I  have  of  the  pro5pect  of  you  shooting  me 
at  we  sit  here  calmly  this  evening.  He 
seemed  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  communism  and  just  speaking  about  the 
role  that  India  was  playing  as  the  western 
window  of  Communist  China  and  he  thought 
the  Communists  of  China  were  like  some 
people,  some  husbands  like  to  call  them- 
selves the  misunderstood  husband  and  he 
was  going  to  be  the  man  who  would  Interpret 
these  misunderstood,  kindly  Intentioned 
Communists  to  the  Western  World. 

Mr  Downs.  Senator,  could  I  Interpret  your 
remarks  made  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  certain  nations  that  have  advocated  the 
bafler  zone  and  not  crossing  the  parallel, 
which,  obviously,  you're  referring  to  Britain, 
are  you  comparing  Mr.  Attlee's  mission  here 
to  Washington  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mis- 
sion to  Munich? 

Sen.  tcr  PEPPia.  No.  no.  I  would  not  dis- 
parage Mr.  Attlee's  visit  by  making  such  a 
comparison.  Mr.  Attlee  Is  a  very  great  man 
and  a  wise  leader  and  he  was  an  associate  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  the  British  Cabi- 
net during  the  war  and  I  know  that  he  advo- 
cated going  right  through  to  the  finish,  which 
we  finally  gained,  and  I  can't  believe  that  he 
would  ever  advocate  or  countenance  our  go- 
ing back  to  the  days  of  Chamberlain  whom 
he  partially  succeeded,  but  I  wanted  to  Just 
say  one  other  thing  about.  If  I  might,  about 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  with  all  respect  and 
deference.  I  noticed  a  little  while  ago.  when 
the  same  aggressive  Chinese  Communists, 
without  any  provocation  at  all,  marched  Into 
Tibet,  right  on  the  border  of  India,  that  Mr. 
Nehru  again,  with  great  sincerity,  appealed 
to  the  Chinese  Communists  to  stop  their  ag- 
gression upon  the  little  country  of  Tibet, 
Did  they  stop?  Well,  I  wonder  why  they'd 
be  likely  to  yield  now  when  they  didn't  yield 
to  the  entreaty  to  stop  invading  little  Tibet. 

Mr.  Downs.  Senator  Peppi«,  you  see  no 
answer  to  any  of  this  except  an  all-out 
war.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Peppir.  I  don't  see  necessarily  an 
all-out  war,  but  I  do  see  the  necessity  of  the 
peace-loving  peoples  establishing  ."uch  vigor- 
ous unity  that  ours  shall  be  a  superior  force 
and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  overcome  our 
unity  and  our  superior  force. 

Mr.  Downs.  How  do  W3  get  a  superior 
force? 

Mr  Kendrick.  How  do  we  do  that?  Do  we 
bomb  Chinese  cities,  for  Instance? 

Senator  Pepper.  Whether  we  bomb  Chinese 
cities  or  not  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  military 
matter,  but  we  have  pursued  the  most  un- 
realistic course,  gentlemen.  In  this  war.  I 
was  on  board  the  carrier,  the  Philippine  Sea, 


happened  to  be  on  It  there  at  the  sam* 
time  that  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  W's  there.  Secretary  Matthews,  and 
we  saw  theae  helldlvers.  these  dive-bombers, 
and  the  Jets,  go  off  of  the  deck  of  this  carrier 
to  their  mi.-'sions,  their  bombing  missions, 
and  then  we  saw  them  come  back  and  we 
heard  these  men.  who  had  Just  been  under 
Are  from  t!  e  Chinese  Communists  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Yalu  River,  tell  about  hav- 
ing by  the  llmiutlons  of  the  United  Natltms 
to  fly  along,  trying  to  bomb  those  bridges 
in  an  area  where  they  had  a  right  to  go 
and,  without  the  prlvlleRe  of  shooting  back, 
they  were  constantly  under  vicious  flre  from 
the  antiaircraft  batteries  of  the  Chinese 
Communist."*  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  Yalu 
River  Well,  these  MIGS,  theae  very  fast 
Chinese- ;»t  bombers,  that  they  probably  got 
from  Russia,  the  way  the  North  Ko- 
reans got  all  their  other  equipment,  some 
of  these  North  Korean  prisoners  told  me  the 
other  day  over  there  at  Pyongy.-^ng.  these 
MIGS  would  dash  out  across  the  Yalu  River 
fro.Ti  the  other  «ide  and  get  in  a  blow,  a 
burst,  at  our  bombers  or  our  Jets  and  before 
our  people  ccu'.d  get  in  position  to  reply  they 
had  darted  back  across  the  river  and  our 
men  were  forbidden  by  the  limitations  of 
the  United  Nations  to  pursue  these  planes 
that  had  attacked  them  or  silence  these 
batteries  that  were  shooting  at  them  and  I 
saw  one  plane  on  the  deck  of  the  Philippine 
Sea  ccme  miraculously  back  with  half  of 
Its  wlrg  nearly  shot  away  from  these  Chinese 
antiaircraft  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Downs.  You  think  we  should  carry  the 
fighting  into  Manchuria' 

Senator  Pepper.  I  think  General  Mac- 
Arthur  should  be  authorized  to  retaliate 
against  Chinese  attacks  In  the  way  that  he 
and  the  great  military  men  think  Is  mili- 
tarily desirable  to  save  these  men  of  ours 
that  they  are  crucifying  over  there — 

Mr.  Downs.  Would  you  do  that  without  UN 
authorization? 

Senator  Ptpvzr.  No?  No!  I  think  all  that 
we'd  do,  such  as  all  we  have  done  has  been 
•  •  •  should  be  with  the  order  of  the 
United  Nations  as  our  authority  for  doing 
it  and,  by  the  way.  today  is  a  great  crisis 
In  the  United  Nations,  but.  if  the  United 
Nations  will  remain  firm.  Instead  of  getting 
frightened.  Instead  of  getting  panicky.  If  we 
will  remember  that  there's  a  principle  In- 
volved in  this  matter,  a  very  vital  principle, 
of  whether  the  nation  can  commit  violent, 
atrocious,  unprovoked  aggression  and  get 
away  with  it  or  not.  I  say  a  principle  Is 
Inolved  Now.  we  have  stood  up,  the  United 
Nations  have  stood  up  magnificently,  the 
whole  peace -loving  world,  three  of  them, 
when  on  the  23th  and  the  27th  day  of  June 
they  stood  up  like  men  Instead  of  mice 
and  denounced  the  aggressor  and  called  upon 
member  nations  to  put  the  armed  strength 
In  the  field  to  throw  the  aggressor  back. 
Now.  what  kind  of  a  rule  are  we  going  to 
establish  •  •  •  that  it's  wrong  and  will 
be  ptmished.  If  a  small  nation  like  North 
Korea  aggresses,  but  It's  a  matter  about 
which  they  may  have  Immunity  and  im- 
munity, if  it  be  a  large  and  dangerous  and 
determined  nation  that  aggresses,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  one  rule  for  the  little 
aggressor  and  another  rule  of  Immunity  for 
the  biij  u)(gre9eor. 

Mr.  Kendrick  Senator,  what  happens  to 
Europe  while  were  concentrating  on  Asia? 
Thats  what  Mr.  Attlee  u  here  to  find  out 
and 

Senator  Pippei  I'm  glad  you  asked  that 
question.  That  depends  on  what  Europe 
does  to  help  the  peace-loving  people  m  Asia. 
There  s  a  very  great  fallacy.  Im  afraid,  that's 
fallen  somehow  into  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Europeans.     They  seem  to  be  afraid  that 
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the  United  States  wUl  dissipate  its  strength 
in  Asia  That  we  might  call  upon  them  to 
squ4:knder  their  strength  in  far-oS  Asia  and 
leave  them  unprotected  against  Russian  ag- 
grasslon  in  Europe.  I'd  like  to  say  to  them. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  one  assurance 
that  R<a.sslaa  aggrMston  will  come  to  destroy 
tbem  is  if  nothing  Is  done  effectively  to  stop 
Kusslan  promulgated  aggression  in  Asia.  If 
Russia,  throtigh  the  Chinese  puppets  of  hers, 
can  get,  away  with  fcte.Uing  and  rcb:;ng 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea  of  their  lib- 
erty, killing  and  plundering  those  people. 
And  then  all  we  do  is  shiver  in  our  boots 
until  maybe  they  stop.  why.  then,  what  can 
they  do  but  In  their  cynical  way  proceed, 
that  If  they  put  up  en  .ugh  force 
.ere  else  that  we'll  weaken  agiun. 
N  j'hing  In  the  world  but  Munich  all  over 
again 

Mr.  Ba.ncxopt.  Isn't  there  a  practical  side 
to  this,  thouj^h?  Can  we  really  accumulate 
enough  strength  to  defend  both  Eurcpe 
and 

Senator  Psppes  Yes.  there  Is  a  very  practi- 
cal side  to  it.  That's  the  reason  I  say  that 
the  United  Nations  shoulu  give  General  Mac- 
Arthur  authority  to  retailate  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Chinese  and  fight  the 
kind  of  battle  that  we  are  qualified,  to  fight. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  fight  a  land 
war  with  the  hordes  of  Asia.  Why,  we 
MNydn't  win  the  war  if  we  killed  a  hundred 
of  theirs  every  time  they  killed  one  of  ours. 
We  haven't  got  enough,  no  duubt.  that  we 
could  put  In  the  field  there,  but,  suppose 
General  MacArthur  is  authorized  to  bombard 
by  air  and  naval  power  Chinese  cities  arcl 
says  to  the  Chinese  Government,  this  de 
facto  Communist  Chlne::e  Government, 
'•you're  killing  Americans  and  Bntishsrs  and 
Turks  and  United  Nations  people  by  your  ag- 
gression In  North  Korea  in  a  land  where  y  u 
outnumber  us.  we  will  let  you  feel  how  it 
tastes  to  be  the  victims  of  B  29's  and  B-36  s 
and  Jets  and " 

Mr.  BANCRorr.  And  atom  bombs,  too, 
itor? 


Serator  Pepfe«.  If  it  became  appropriate. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  subject  of  the 
atom  bomb's  ose  has  been  orought  into  the 
Korean  situation.  Why.  tliere's  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  (one  word  unintellielbie » 
sequence  of  hills  up  there,  little  mountains. 
a»  it  were,  and  these  people  are  all  con- 
cealed ofttimes  in  the  caves  »nd  under  the 
trees  and  the  like  and  scattered  over  multi- 
tudinous mountains  and  large  areas,  if  you 
were  to  drop  a  bomb  it  wouldn t  knl 

Mr.  Downs.  Weil.  Senator  can  we  stay  on 
the  penirjul;;.  I  mean,  right  now  we  are 
retreating.  What  Is  your  information''  You 
came  back  last  week,  what  is  your  informa- 
tion, are  we  going  to  be  kicked  off.  are  we 
going  to  have  to  withdraw,  are  we  going  to 
have  to  make  a  (interruption)  or  what? 

Senator  Peppee.  I  started  to  say.  Mr. 
Downs,  a  minute  ago  that  1..  talking  to  these 
North  Korean  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
a  colonel  and  the  other  a  full  colonel.  I  said: 
"What  of  our  weapons  did  you  dislike  the 
moat?"  and  they  said,  "those  Jets,"  which 
they  call  the  "rascals. "  That  seemed  to  me 
the  worst  word  In  their  vocabulary,  the 
rascals.  That  s  In  my  opinion  what  most 
of  them  are.  But  they  didn't  seem  to  like 
these  Jets.  Now.  if  General  MacArthur  were 
turned  loose  to  use  theae  Jets  in  the  way  that 
they  dislike  the  most.  It  might  slow  them 
down  a  little  bit  over  there  In  Korea,  so,  of 
oourae.  If  the  time  came  that  It  became 
clssirihir  or  appropriate  from  the  military 
standpoint  to  use  the  atom  bomb,  why  I  think 
With  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  United  Nations,  especially 
tba  Pmident.  that  be  should  have  authority 
to  uas  It.  However,  that's  our  big  gun.  you 
know,  and  you  dun  t  waste  your  big  guns  on 


that.  Thats  when  you're  (faded  out).  We 
may  have  the  need  f^^r  our  big  g^tins  a  little 
while  later,  if  we  find  we  are  in  contact  with 
bigger  game,  so  I  don't  want  to  squander 
them.  General  MacArthur  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  the  Chinese  coast  with  American 
warships  and  with  jet  planss  if  he  had  the 
authority  to  do  It  and  we  could  have  stopped, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  this  migration 
across  the  Yalu  River  If  General  Mnc.lrthur 
bad  had  authority  to  go  bcmb  those  bridjes 
from  both  ends  i  interruption )  ever  get  to 
jU£t  one  end. 

Mr.  Downs.  Senator,  if  we  get  pushed  off, 
pushed  out  of  Korea  and  pushed  <A[  the  con- 
tinent, then  do  you  thmk  we  can  win  a  war 
or  stop  the  Communists  simply  by  air  bom- 
bardment, naval  bombardments? 

Senator  Peppib.  I  realize  that  the  plight 
we're  in  today  is  a  very  dangerous  and  a  very 
desperate  one  and  that  It's  grolng  to  take 
all  the  cotirage  and  sacrifice  that  our  heroic 
men  can  summcT^  for  us  to  hold  that  diffi- 
cult terrain,  suprised  as  we  have  been  by 
the  aggresfflon  oi  a  new  power.  H.jwever.  if 
we  can  hold,  remember,  we  didn't  have  but 
a  small  jjerlmeter  down  at  Ptisan,  but  we 
held  and  ws  counterattacked.  Were  pot 
superiority  In  the  air  and  puoeriorlty  in  the 
sea  in  our  excellent  fleet  that's  out  there,  so 
I'm  hoping  that  we  can  hold  a  line  from 
which  we  can  counterattack  at  tlie  appro- 
priate time.  Now,  I  started  to  say  a  while 
a.'j  that  I  thought  this  thing  might  be 
upon  one  or  two  or  three  motives,  Cne  Is. 
it  might  be  an  all-out  effort  to  drive  all 
the  western  nations  out  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  and  eventually  3Ut  of  Janan.  Second. 
It  mlTht  be  just  a  holding  actioi  ,  to  make 
w  exert  and  exhaust  ourselves  If  possible. 
■Hvat's  unlikelv.  however,  or  they  would 
have  stayed  upMn  the  hills  where  their  own 
defense  wouldn't  have  cost  them  mu'h  and 
would  have  cost  us  a  gr>»"it  deal.  I  think 
probably  the  reason  that's  uppemoct  In 
-heir  minds  Is  that  they  are  going  to  frighten 
us  so  much,  or  force  us  so  hard.  a.s  agents 
of  the  tuBsians.  as  a  part  of  Russian  strat- 
egy, that  we  will  seek  an  over-all  settlement. 
In  other  words,  they'll  get  us  around  the 
tablt  In  another  Munich  in  which  they  U 
get  everything  and  we'll  come  out  ot  It  with 
lost  opportunity  and  humiliation.  Now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  s  orobably  whai  they've 
got  in  mind,  and  here  these  gentlemen  from 
India  and  these  Arab  countries,  who  oi  all 
jjeople.  need  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  the  stro  isr  United  Nations  memben:, 
here  they  come  s'ong  on  bended  k"ee  and 
say,  "Won't  you  please  stop  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel?'  Well,  suppose  they  stop. 
How  long  would  they  stay  stopp>ed''  What 
forces  would  hold  them  there?  Would  we 
have  Mr.  Nehru  constantly  ready  with  his 
(one  word  unintelligible)  Arab  and  Asian  re- 
sources to  file  ano«^her  petition  and  entreaty 
as  soon  thev  started  to  move  again''  You  see 
how  unrealistic  tLat  is.  Now.  you  say, 
"What  do  you  ofTer?"  Well,  frankly.  I 
don't  think  there's  any  brief  answer  that 
anyb<xly  can  give  except  a  constant  enlarge- 
ment of  our  strength  and  jxjwer.  Increase  in 
our  unity  among  nations  of  good  will  and 
peaceful  disposition  and.  above  everything 
else,  h-re  at  home,  forgetting  politics  and 
merging  our  people  Into  the  kind  of  fighting 
unity  tliat  we  exhibited  during  the  war 
that 

Mr.  Ktndrick.  Well,  Senator,  that  brings 
up  this  question.  Today,  some  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  were  complaining  that  they 
hadn't  t>een  let  In  on  what's  going  on  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr  Attlee.  that  they 
weren't — that  their  advice  wasn't  being 
a.«ked      Is  that  so'' 

Senator  Peppth  Well,  I  know  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  Party,  cf  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Armed 


Services  Committee,  certainly  and  no  doubt, 
upon  other  committees,  have  been  kf'pt  luliy 
Informed  of  the  military  situation.  To- 
night's papers — tomorrow's  —  tomorr-w 
morning's  papers  will  carry  about  General 
Bradley  having  been  up  to  talk  about  the 
military  situation  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  consisting  of  nearly  as  many  Re- 
publicans as  DemDCracs.  as  they've  been  to 
the  State  Department.  If  anybody  wants  to 
go  down  and  talk  to  the  President  about  It, 
I  m  sure  that  he  d  be  more  than  glad  tc 

Mr.  Dowxs.  I  Both  speakln-.?  ( uuiatelll- 
glbie.)  I  Complaint  They  don't  complain 
that  they  haven  t  been  filled  m  or  briefed  on 
the  situation,  but  that  their  advice  has  net 
been  asked. 

Mr.  KxNDKiCK.  That  decisions  are  being 
made  and  they're  being  informed  of  the 
decisions  after  they  a.-e  made. 

Senator  Pepper  Well  now.  these  gentle- 
men know  perfectly  well  the  constitutional 
character  of  our  Government.  The  d. vision 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
aiid  the  judicial,  and  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  scmebody  has  got  to  act  in  the 
role  cf  President  and  that  that  President 
has  got  to  contact  agencies  of  the  Gv>vem- 
me.nt  and  such  sources  of  opinion  as  he 
thinks  wise  and  they  know  very  well  also 
that  that  President  In  our  great  democracy 
would  allow  anv  of  these  responsible  leaders 
to  come  and  talk  to  him  about  tre  subject 
and  give  their  ideas  at  any  time.  but.  what's 
he  gcing  to  do''  Are  you  going  to  have  a 
committee  run  the  war?  I  don't  think  that 
anvbody  has  suggested  that  a  committee  is 
the  way  to  run  a  war  Somebody  has  got  to 
mak#  the  decisions,  but  these  gentlemen  over 
there  in  the  Cont^-ess  have  e'.ery  richt  to 
repudiate  any  action  of  the  President  they 
dislike.  They  have  everv  ri£>ht  to  go  give 
him  their  advice  He  can't  sit  there  all  day 
with  the  head  of  the  sewing  circle 

Mr.  Downs.  Well.  Senator  Pspfes.  do  ycu 
feel  that  the  American  people  have  been  told 
outright  exactly  what  is  happening,  how 
seriotis  the  mstter  is.  and  what  they  can  do 
about  it? 

Senaror  Pk?fdi.  I  thmk  the  American 
people  are  being  told  the  truth  because  the 
American  press  and  radio  and  television  are 
giving  the  American  people  better  coverage 
th.'.n  they've  ever  had  In  any  war  As  a 
matter  of  f.iCt.  the  military  officials  have  told 
me  here  in  Washington,  since  I've  been  back, 
since  Saturday  nleht  that  actually  what  you 
read  in  the  newspaper  comes  fresher  from 
the  front  lines  than  they  are  ab'e  to  give  you 
in  a  briefing.  Why?  One  of  your  counu^ous 
reporters  over  there,  and  I  want  to  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  of  life  as  well  as 
limb  which  have  been  made  by  the  intrepid 
newspaper  and  radio  and  television  reporters 
that  have  been  covering  this  war  for  the 
American  people — more  newspapennen.  and 
that  includes  radio  and  television  men,  have 
lost  their  lives  in  this  war  than  lost  their 
lives  m  the  Pacific  phase  of  the  European — 
I  mean  of  the  World  War  II.  so  I  say  that  we 
have  utterly  no  censorship  of  the  press. 
Ycu  don't  rely  up<jn  the  president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  commsnrter  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  to  tell  ttas  American 
people,  the  press  la  telling  them  exactly  the 
dilemma  that  we  face  over  there  today.  Now. 
if  the  President  haan  t  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  the  future  auid  tell  the 
American  people  just  exactly  what  he  s  going 
to  do  to  eliminate  this  jeopardy  t.iat  we  face. 
It  8  because  hes  only  human  and  he  cannot 
penetrate  the  imF)enetrat:le  veil  of  tae  fu- 
tui-e.  which  is  unlcnown.  President  Roose- 
velt couldn  t  after  Pear!  Harbor  have  told 
the  American  people  either  just  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  but  they  knew  he  was  going  to 
fight  and  he  was  going  to  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples that   we   believe   m   as   a   Nation    and 
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eventually  we  were  going  to  win  and  that's 
exactly  what  Prealdent  Truman.  In  my  opin- 
ion, will 

Ifr.  Kkmdrick  Well.  Senator,  all  we  do 
down  here  b>  report  what  the  various  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  say  and  do.  and 
hasn't  It  struck  you  that  some  of  the  lead- 
MS  it  our  Government  have  been  very  hesi- 
tant to  really  lay  It  on  the  Un..?  I  mean. 
they  talk  about  controls  as  somethina;  that 
may  occur  6  months  from  now  or  9  months 
from  now.  but  they  neve'-  really  impress  the 
public  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Pwrvx*.  Well.  I  think  this  Is  true. 
Mr  Kendnck.  and  I  think  you'll  understand 
tiie  reluctance  of  the  Government  to  impose 
these  governirental  contmls  unless  we  come 
to  the  point  of  absolute  necessity.  You 
remember  that  we  didn't  Impose  a  great 
many  of  the  controls  in  World  War  II  until 
a  number  of  months  had  passed  and  now  if 
these  Chinese  Communists  had  not  come 
Into  it  on  the  twenty-eighth  in  such  force 
as  they  did  with  their  counterattack,  why. 
the  Korean  war  would  have  been  over  by 
now.  Wed  have  been  up  on  the  Manchu- 
nan  border.  We  have  145.000  troops  In  their 
armies  as  prisoners  and  there's — as  General 
IfacArthur  said — the  North  Koreans  had 
been  defeated,  and  then  a  new  enemy  comes 
In.  but  we  didn't  know  that  they  were  com- 
ing for  sure,  and  why  go  and  Impose  all  these 
controls  and  set  up  a  great  administrative 
bureaucracy  unless  the  emergency  really  de- 
mands It  and 

Mr  KzNDRicK.  Don't  you  think  the  emer- 
gency has  arrived? 

Senator  Pn»i»E«.  Well.  I  don't  know  but 
what  It  s  here,  and  I  think  probably  tBe  next 
few  hours  will  tell  us  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  then.  If  it  goes  on  the  next 
few  hours  as  it  appears,  then  I  think  the  only 
thing  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
can  do  it  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  are  set  to  the  most  grim  task  that  we  ve 
ever  faced  In  our  national  history  and  what- 
ever~1>e  the  sacrifice,  we  re  going  to  have  to 
«ee  it  tiorough.  It'll  be  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  for  a  long  way 

Mr.  Kendmck.  Well,  that's  what  It  has 
been.  Senator,  ever  since  we  crosMd  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  Isn't  It  about 
time  that  someone  In  an  official  capacity, 
other  than  we  correspondents,  tell  the  peo- 
ple that^ 

Senator  Pepper.  Well,  I  think  we  are  ap- 
pn>achlng  that,  and  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent IS  going  to  tell  the  American  people 
frankly  ju.st  the  nature  of  the  dilemma,  but 
I  started  to  say  It's  bhxid  and  sweat  and 
tears  now.  but  eventually  I  believe  It's  a 
stronger  United  Nations  and  probably  the 
best  hope  of  a  permanent  peace  we  ve  ever 
had. 

Mr.  Dow>fs.  Senator  Peppes.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Juat  this  one  thing  about  your  own 
personal  plans,  now  that  you  have  been  de- 
feuted  after  14  years  in  the  Senate,  do  you 
plan  to  stay  In  politics  or  get  back  m.  or 
what? 
Senator  Pippra.  Well,  whether  a  man  gets 
^nto  politics,  you  know.  Is  not  always  left 
entirely  to  his  own  discretion  or  choice.  I'm 
going  to  become.  I  hope,  a  very  busy  practic- 
ing lawyer  right  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  as  u  citizen  I'll  always  trv  to  serve  my 
country  to  the  best  of  my  ability  whenever 
the  demand  ct)mes. 

Mr  Bancioft  Well.  I'm  afraid  that's  all 
the  rime  we  have  and.  Senator  PEPinni,  we 
certainly  do  appreciate  your  being  with  us 
here  tonight  on  Capitol  Cloak  Room,  and 
thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Pxpnai. 
Senator  Peppei  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bancroft. 
Annocncie  Columbia  has  again  brought 
yon  a  meeting  in  Capitol  Cloak  Room,  pre- 
senting a  Member  of  Congrena   through  in- 


formal Interview.  Tonight's  guest  was  Sen- 
ator Claude  Peppct.  Democrat,  of  Florida, 
He  was  interviewed  by  three  CBS  corre- 
spondents— Grlfflng  Bancroft.  Bill  Downs, 
and  Alexander  Kendnrk. 


Maurice  Moskovitz,  Man  of  Achievement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

Of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  20.   1950 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster 
K.  Nolan,  prominent  San  "E-Vancisco 
newspaperman,  concerning  the  out- 
standing achievements  in  citizenship  of 
another  noted  San  Franciscan.  Mr. 
Maurice  Moskovitz.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Moskovitz  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  Klad  to  request  the 
privilege  of  having  this  well  deserved 
tribute  published  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

Mr  Nolan's  letter  follows: 

San  Fbancisco.  Calit..  December  9,  1950. 

Mt  Dear  Congeessman  Havenneh:  Today 
I  read  a  dispatch  In  the  wire-report  about 
the  awarding  of  the  Government  a  certifi- 
cate of  achievement  f<jr  outstanding  accom.- 
pUshment  to  a  Menlo  Park.  Calif.,  doctor  and 
professor  at  Stanford  University,  for  his  con- 
structive efforts  as  a  Tokyo  army  headquar- 
ters biological  and  natural  resources  con- 
sultant. 

Right  here  In  San  Francisco  Is  an  out- 
standing citizen  Mr.  Maurice  Moskovitz. 
who  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  has 
consistently  devoted  his  energies  to  the  bet- 
terment of   the  American   way  of  life. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  Maurice  Moskovitz  inl- 
tlatfed  and  devised  the  plans  for  title  one 
of  the  FHA.  the  emergency  provision  of 
1934  calling  for  Government-sponsored 
loans  to  property  owners  for  renovation,  re- 
pairs, remodeling  and  painting  of  properties 
in  order  to  provide  farspread  and  Immediate 
employment  to  millions  of  worthy  working- 
men. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  that  imme- 
diate relief  plan  of  1934.  still  in  force,  is 
historic.  You  were  Instrumental  In  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  (if  the  late  great 
United  States  Senator  Hiram  W.  John8«)n. 

The  letters  exchanged  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Mr.  Moskovitz 
are  at  hand,  notably  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Ut«  Mr.  Louis  McH. 
Howe,  secretary  to  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  ua  well  as  many  letter.s 
from  distlngulahed  leaders.  Congressmen 
and  major  national  organizations  commend- 
ing Mr  Mcjskovltz  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  not 
only  of  the  unemployed  but  for  the  small 
businessman.  Mr  Moskovitz  himself  is  a 
prominent  realtor  in  this  area. 

Recently  Mr.  Moskovitz  was  appointed  a 
director  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  district 
and  his  first  pronouncement  was  that  he 
would  strive  for  cutting  In  half  the  bridge 
toll,  which,  be  said,  could  be  accomplished 
if  that  enterprise  Is  operated  on  a  sound 
business  basis. 

Since  certlhcates  of  achievement  are  In  or- 
der. Its  the  grist  from  today's  news  mill  Indi- 
cates, certainly  recognition  of  the  sustained. 
s<;utid  and  inspiring  efforts  of  esteemed 
clUzeu     Maurice     Moskovitz     ought     to     be 


spread   upon    the   minutes   of   Congress   and 
formal    afflrmallon    be    sent    him    In    some 
suitable  form. 
Sincerely, 

Websteb  K  Nolan. 


Total   Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VERMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  >leaislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27 >,  1950 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
acquainted  with  Mary  SparRO.  who  for 
several  years  reported  for  the  Washinj?- 
ton  Post.  Miss  Spargo  now  conducts  the 
Vermont  News  Round-Up  for  Station 
WCAX.  in  BurlinRton.  Vt.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  the  Round-Up  for 
December  16.  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  people 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Good  evening.  Tonight  there  Is  only  one 
real  news  story  In  'Vermont.  Leaders  of  this 
State  are  unanimous  in  a  demand  for  total. 
all-out  mobilization  right  now. 

Before  I  give  our  listeners  a  round-up  of 
Vermont  thinking  in  the  present  crisis.  I'd 
like  to  switch  back  a  minute  to  10  years  ago. 
History  has  a  curious  trick  of  repeating  it- 
self, and  the  present  situation  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  almost  uncanny  parallel  of  the  situa- 
tion Vermont  and  the  Nation  were  In  during 
1940  and   1941. 

In  what  Vermont  regarded  as  the  tense 
days  of  1940  I  had  been  doing  newspaper 
work  in  this  State,  and  then  I  left  to  do  a 
similar  task  in  Washington.  In  Vermont  In 
1940  there  was  a  deep  conaaoumMs  of  the 
serioiunew  of  the  world  ittatftton.  War 
with  Germany  and  Japan  was  regarded  as 
Inevitable  When  I  got  to  Washington  I  was 
astounded  as  the  lassitude  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Washington,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
still  asleep. 

Some  months  after  I  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton— on  September  17.  1941 — several  months 
beiore  the  fateful  Pearl  Harbor  attack  of 
December  7.  the  Vermont  State  Legislature 
voted  a  bonus  for  the  Vermont  National 
Guard,  and  in  so  doing  declared  that  a  state 
of  war  existed. 

Everywhere  In  Washington  It  was  being 
said.  'You  Vermonters  are  a  belligerent  lot. 
aren't  you'  What  are  you  going  to  do.  take 
on  GernTmiy  all  alone  in  that  little  State?" 

My  answer  then  was.  "It's  not  a  question 
of  belligerency  "  Vermonters  fimply  are  able 
to  recognize  the  side  of  a  barn  when  they  see 
it.  Being  a  people  accustomed  to  freedom, 
they  cherish  It  enough  to  fight  against  all 
odds  to  keep  it.  The  average  Vermonter  Is  a 
realist,  who  doesn  t  shut  his  eyes  when  he 
sees  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  poking  around  the 
side  of  a  barn,  hoping  the  gun  will  be  gone 
when  he  wakes  up. 

Todav  thla  Nation  Is  up  against  an  antag- 
onist who  makes  Hitler  look  like  a  minor- 
league  player,  and  once  again  we  find  con- 
servative Vermont  way  out  ahead  of  Wash- 
ington in  Uxjking  for  measures  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  Its  people. 
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Here  Is  the  score  O<5vemor -elect  Lee  E. 
Kmerson  has  already  called  over  Station 
WCAX  for  total  mobUlsatlon.  natlonal-eenr- 

ice   registration,    universal    military   service, 
wmtft.  profit,  and  price  controls. 

Vermont's  senior  Senator.  Geobcz  D  AiKsM. 
says  we  are  at  war.  He  wani£  all-uut  efforta 
in  every  direction — national  aenrlce  regUtra- 
Uon.  universal  military  service,  and  ctptt 
other  conceivable  step;  nothing  will  do  but 
all-out  methods  right  now.  Aumt  says. 

And  Vermont's  Junior  Senator.  EUlph  E. 
Pluindeks.  also  endiorses  total,  all-out  mubl- 
Uzatlou  for  war.  provided  the  term  is  under- 
stood to  Include  mobilization  of  aU  otir 
psychological  and  spiritual  resource*.  And 
by  that.  Senator  Flandess.  who  has  been 
devoting  much  study  to  foreign  affairs,  wants 
It  to  be  understood  he  means  a  btepped-up 
campaign  for  the  people  of  thu  country  to 
gat  the  voice  of  democracy  behind  the  iron 
ctirtain  to  the  people  of  Russia  and  all  lu 
satellite  countries.  That  should  be.  Senator 
Plamders  insists,  the  mam  Job  of  our  State 
Department  right  now. 

Representative  Chaeles  A.  Plumlet  Is  an- 
other who  says  we  are  at  war.  He  wants  to 
have  the  democratic  nations  use  every 
weapon  at  their  command. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Merrlt  A.  Kdson.  Vermont's  com- 
missioner of  public  safety,  and  head  of  civil- 
ian defense.  Joins  the  call  for  aU-out  mobili- 
zation. Edson,  Vermont's  only  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner,  does  not  believe  any 
half-way  program  will  meet  this  situation. 

President  William  Carlson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  Is  calling  for  universal  mili- 
tary service  right  now.  He  was  the  first  col- 
lege prealdent  in  the  United  SUtes  publicly 
to  advocate  such  a  step.  Dr.  Carlson  wanta 
to  see  every  young  man  and  young  woman 
In  the  United  Sutea  serve  this  country  for 
2  or  24  years  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  age 
of  18  or  graduates  from  high  school,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

•We  are  now  at  war."  Dr.  Carlson  said 
today,  "and  we  will  have  to  take  every  single 
step  we  can  to  survive.  This  Is  my  position 
and  It  is  the  position  of  the  University  oX 
Vermont." 

Incidentally.  Dr.  Carlson,  a  newcoirer  to 
Vermont,  comments  that  Vermonters  have  a 
deeper  grass  roots  understanding  of  world 
problems  than  people  of  many  other  States. 
He  beUeves  Vermonters  in  general  are  better 
Informed  because  they  sit  around  the  kitchen 
lire  talking  world  lasues  instead  of  gossiping 
about  their  neighbors. 

The  Very  Reverend  Daniel  P.  Lyons,  pres- 
ident of  St.  Michael's  College,  was  not  long 
behind  Dr  Carlson  in  urging  military  ser.ice. 

Today.  Father  Lyons  has  a  special  message 
for  the  people  of  Vermont. 

Commenting  on  President  Truman's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation.  Father  Lyons  said: 

"I  personally  feel  that  the  President  is  now 
convinced  that  it  U  no  longer  possible  to  do 
bU£ln'»ss  with  Russia.  Most  of  us.  I  am  sure, 
concur  In  this,  for  an  atheist  and  a  ChrlsUan 
never  did  stand  on  common  ground.  How- 
erer.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  ctf  us  to  get 
panicky  There  is  always  hope.  While  pre- 
paring for  the  worst  and  hoping  for  the  best 
as  the  President  said,  let  us  all  remember 
that  divine  pn^vldence  still  rules  the  world. 
If  enough  people  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
athelsUc  Russia,  there  shall  be  peace." 

To  us  in  Vermont  there  Is  something  very 
heartening  In  the  rallying  of  all  our  leaders 
in  a  determination  to  face  facta  as  they  are 
and  take  every  meastire  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Perhaps  by  the  grace  of  God  something  of 
this  same  stubborn,  rocky  courage  will  com- 
municate Itielf  to  the  groggy,  weary,  con- 
fused leadership  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  cannot  forbear  from  reminding  my 
listeners  of  the  speech  made  by  President 
Calvtn  Coolldge  in  Bennington  on  September 
21.  1928: 


•Tf  the  spirit  of  libertv  should  vanish  In 
other  parts  of  the  Umon  and  support  of  our 
Institutions  should  languish.  It  could  all  t>e 
replenished  from  the  Kcnerous  store  held  by 
the  people  of  the  brave  little  Stau  cf  Ver- 
mont." 


Recommendations  of  the  People  of  Kansas 
on  Tax  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

IN   THE   .-••EN.^TE   OF    IliE   UNITED  .rTATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  ylegislattve  day 
of  Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
submitted  to  me  theu'  recommendat;oiis 
on  war  emergency  taxation  for  1950  to 
1951.  These  recommendations  have 
been  studied  by  the  Kansas  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  this  organization, 
speaking  for  2  400  business  and  profes- 
sional people  of  Kansas,  reflects  through 
these  recommendations  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  on  the  vital  tax 
issues  of  the  day.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  recommendation.'-  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  :he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkord.  as  follows: 

Recommendatioks    on    War    Emercenct 
Taxation.    1950-31 

First.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the  Government 
Itself  to  take  the  first  necessary  step  toward 
sound  pay-as-we-go  financing  by  cutting  lt« 
nonwar  spending  to  the  bone,  thus  following 
the  verv  adrlc*  its  spokesmen  have  already 
k'lven  to  the  Nauon's  irorkers.  housew:ves, 
and  businessmen.  The  Government  should 
also  refrain  from  initiating  new  nonwrix 
spendlne  programs  during  this  period  when 
the  needs  of  national  defense  are  paramount, 
and  It  should  postpone  peacetime  prcjecta 
where  sliortages  of  labor  and  material  exist. 

Moreover,  military  expenditures  should  be 
constantly  scrutinized  ;n  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  outlays  of  funds  for 
these  purposes. 

In  other  words,  Congreas  should  require 
the  Government  to  demonstrate  a  bona  fide 
need  for  additional  revenues  before  acting 
to  impose  new  taxes  ol  any  kmd. 

Second.  In  the  event  Congrese  then  de- 
cides that  additional  tax  revenues  are  needed 
to  finance  the  war  effort  and  maintain  gov- 
ernmental solvency,  the  Kansas  State  Cliam- 
ber  would  offer  the  followuig  recommenda- 
tions : 


1.    ALTEENATTVE    TO    THT    SO-CALUCD 
PaOFTTS   TKX 

T:ie  so-called  exces.e-prcflts  tax  should  be 
opposed  In  principle  because  It  is  adminis- 
tratively and  economically  unsound.  Such 
a  tax  In  peacetime  is.  ol  ccurse  the  first  step 
toward  Limitation  of  profits  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mcentive  system.  Any  possible 
benefits  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  tax  are  groKly  exaggerated. 
The  imposition  of  a  so-called  exoeas-praflts 
tax  can  only  result  In  Increased  costs  to 
both  tiie  Government  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. On  the  basu  of  past  experience  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  an  excess-profits 
tax  discourages  mcentive  lor  prudent  man- 
agement and  encuurages  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency m  uperauunit  to  f'orther   cuiiirib'jia 


To  the  Inflationary  spiral.  This  tvpe  <-':  'ax 
is  tKund  to  penalize  small  busiuesses. 
especially  the  rapidly  growlBg  progreaat^a 
companies  and  Industries  In  favor  of  those 
that  have  been  laggard  or  static. 

Under  any  conditions  such  a  tax  would 
be  detrimental  in  promoting  the  expansion 
of  production  so  vital  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
Natltm.  Even  with  the  application  of  com- 
plicated formulas  and  the  use  of  various  re- 
lief devices,  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  develop  a  fair  and  sound  baria  lor  measur- 
ing the  normal  profits  which  tinder  no  cir- 
cumstances should  be  subjected  to  a  dis- 
criminatory excess -profits  tax. 

Any  abnormal  profits  which  may  be  realized 
from  the  execution  of  Government  contracts 
relating  to  the  defense  program  can  be  effec- 
tively prevented  through  efBcient  ever-all 
renegotiation,  with  the  amount  recaptured 
going  to  the  Treasury.  Over -all  renegotia- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  allowing  loaaaa 
on  seme  contracts  to  be  affset  against  profits 
on  the  others  and  does  not  take  a'x-ay  all  of 
the  profit  incentive  as  do  present  repricing 
policies. 

An  excess-profits  tax  is  costly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  administer  and  greatly  increases 
the  compilaiice  oasts  of  the  taxpayer  as 
evidSBSStf  by  the  thousands  of  cases  un- 
settled and  m  litigation  under  the  law  in 
effect  at  the  termination  of  World  Wfir  XL 
No  logical  basis  appears  to  exist  for  the 
adoption  ol  this  tvpe  of  tax  when  more 
exjiedient  and  simplified  means  of  r&ising 
any  additional  neeaed  revenues  !rom  corpora- 
tions are  available 

In  lieu  of  a  so-called  excess-profits  tax. 
and  to  avoid  imposing  too  heavy  a  biirden  on 
small  business,  the  Kansas  Slate  Chamber 
recommends  a  war-emergency  tax  on  corpo- 
rations In  the  form  of  a  percentace  applied 
to  the  combined  normal  and  surtax  paid  by 
a  corporation. 

In  the  event  stich  a  tax  la  Imposed.  th« 
normal  corporate  income-tax  rate  should  bo 
established  at  18  percent,  with  the  surtax 
rate  remaining  at  20  percent  as  now  pro- 
vided for  the  year  1951  In  the  19S0  Revenue 
Act.  Thus  the  war-emersency  tax.  whers 
f)osEible.  would  be  a  percentage  rate  added 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  normal  and  sur- 
tax computed  at  such  rates. 

2.    StTCGESTFO    KXCrSS-PBOmS  TAX    FBArOVES    O* 

SrCH    \  TAX  IS  TO  BX  EWACTEO 

If,   despite    the   many   known    inequitable 
and    harmful    effects    of    so-called    excess 
profits  taxation,  Congress  should  persist  In 
enacting    such    a    tax.    then    the    me<isure 
should  contain  the  following  featttrest 

(at  The  general  structure  of  the  law 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  World  War  U. 
with  which  taxpayers  are  familiar.  By  this 
we  mean  that  the  excess-profits  credit  should 
be  based  on  either  Invested  capital  or  aver- 
age earnings  In  a  base  period,  at  the  taxpay- 
er s  option.  The  law  should  provide  ade- 
quate relief  provisions  patterned  after  ttiose 
contained  In  the  former  law.  but  tmymndmd 
and  revised  where  more  equitable  treatmoift 
can  be  achieved  with  less  admiiustrative  dif- 
ficulties. 

lb)  The  income  base  period  should  be  the 
4-year  period  from  1946  to  1949.  inclusive, 
with  the  growth  formula  and  with  the  ad- 
justment of  one  low  year,  partemed  after 
the  law  in  effect  during  World  War  U.  with 
provision  for  adjustment  to  net  increase  or 
decrease  of  capital  subsequent  to  the  base 
period. 

(ci  normal  and  surtax  should  be  deducted 
In  determining  exceea  profits  Here  again 
the  normal  corporate  income-tax  rate  should 
not  exceed  19  percent,  as  a  protection  to 
small  businesses,  and  the  surtax  should  re- 
main ar  20  percent  as  adopted  for  the  jrear 
lyji  uiider  the  19dO  Beveuue  Act.    Thus  we 
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would  have  a  maximum  38- percent  eom- 
fatned  normal  and  surtax  rate  base  from 
which  to  compute  any  excess-profits  tax 

td»  Full  credit  should  be  glvifn  for  bor- 
rowed capital,  with  corresponding  disallow- 
•nee  of  deductions  for  Interest  on  bor- 
rowed capital  The  previous  law  defined 
borrowed  capital  as  "Indebtedness  evidenced 
by  a  bond,  note  bill  of  exchange,  debenture, 
certificate  of  Indebtedness,  mortgage,  or  deed 
of  trust,  and  the  bajte  Included  50  percent  of 
such    borrowed   capital." 

(e)  Pull  credit  should  also  be  given  for 
Iwae-period  earnings.  The  previous  law  al- 
lowed only  93  percent  of  the  average  base- 
perUxl  Income  There  Is  no  Justification  In 
contending  that  corporation  profits  were  ac- 
tually excessive  during  the  years  1946-49. 
In  the  light  of  the  expanded  economy  with 
sustained  high-level  employment,  produc- 
tion, price  levels,  and  national  Income. 

(f)  The  credit  on  Invested  capital  should 
be  at  least  that  provided  In  the  1940  act 
which  was  8  percen*-  of  Invested  capital 

igi  Accumulated  earnings  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  excess- profits- tax  law  should 
IM  permitted  to  Increase  the  Invested-capltal 
baae  and  should  a^so  be  permitted  to  Increase 
the  earnings  credit. 

3.  ADOmONAI.    IXCISK   TAXES 

If  It  should  be  necessary  to  raise  more  rev- 
enue than  the  present  system  will  yield,  even 
If  augmented  by  additional  taxes  on  cor- 
porate Incomes,  then  there  should  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  field  of  excise  taxation  as  a 
defense  measure.  Such  additional  excise 
taxes  should  be  imposed  on  all  products  ex- 
cept {ood. 

4.  TAX-EXEMPT   KNTEKPHISES 

The  State  chamber's  position  favoring  tax- 
ation of  many  i;/pes  of  enterprises  now  en- 
Joying  a  tax-exempt  status  should  still  st^nd. 

5.    T«AJ<SACTIONS   TAXES 

The  State  chamber  still  opposes  the  Im- 
poeltlon  at  any  transactions  tax. 


Why  We  Have  Good  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  FORREST  C.DONNELL 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  {legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  ?7) ,  1950 

Mr  DONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  We  Have  Qood  Judges." 
froiii  the  Kan^.s  City  Star  of  Saturday. 
November  li.   1950 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Wht  Wt  Have  Good  Jiracts 
In  tlie  last  round-up  of  election  news  we 
note  that  the  Judges  squeaked  through  on  a 
"yes"  vote  of  about  7  to  1.  This  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  Jucluon  County  vt>te  on  circuit 
and  higher  court  judges  who  hold  office  under 
the  nonpartisan  court  plan. 

II  Mluourl  still  had  the  old  polltlc:il  systetn 
for  Judges  they  would  1  av«  been  out  L;  the 
splatter  of  the  campaiKn  since  early  last  .sum  - 
mer.  In  Jackson  County  nuns  could  h.tve 
been  elected  unless  be  had  rscslvsd  machine 
tndors*meut  before  the  primary.  And  ac- 
cording vo  the  record  under  the  old  system 
the  machine  never  liked  to  supi>ort  a  juUt;* 
unless  It  had  some  political  strings  i.in  him. 

After  the  primary  of  a  pollticul  s\s  ■  i 
would  huvs  seen  Osmocratlc  and  Hi,    , 


candidates  for  the  bench^mpalgnlng  against 
each  other.  Last  Tuesday  all  Democrats 
would  have  been  elected  regardless  of  rela- 
tive merit. 

The  Judicial  election  on  the  nonpartisan 
ballot  was  a  very  dlflerent  story.  So  little 
was  heard  from  the  Judges  during  the  cam- 
paign that  the  only  danger  was  that  the 
public  nllght  forget  to  vote  on  them.  Now 
that  they  have  one-sided  approval  the  Judges 
go  Into  their  new  terms  entirely  free  from 
obligation  to  any  politician  or  anyone  else. 

When  the  nonpartisan  court  plan  was  new. 
seme  of  the  Judges  were  afraid  of  it.  In  the 
first  elections  held  on  the  "yes"  or  "no" 
ballot,  friends  of  the  Judicial  candidates 
waged  campaigns  for  their  support.  But  ex- 
perieiiCe  wiih  the  plan  soon  showed  that 
there  was  no  purpose  in  campaigns.  When  a 
reasonably  good  Judge  asks  public  approval 
to  stay  in  cfllce  the  voters  are  glad  to  ap- 
prove him. 

The  only  real  objection  to  the  method  is 
the  fact  that  It  virtually  assures  a  Judge 
lifetime  tenure.  Still,  tenure  under  the  plan 
isn't  quite  as  certain  as  the  life  appointments 
to  the  Federal  co'irts.  We  haven't  heard  that 
many  Federal  Judges  abuse  their  security. 
And  the  ever-all  effect  of  the  Missouri  system 
has  been  excellent.  The  plan  needs  only  a 
decent  retirement  provision  to  make  It  Ideal. 


Death  of  Curtis  Longino  Waller,  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  oi  .Appeals  of  the  Fiith 
Circuit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORioA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Wednesday.  December  20  'legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
11th  of  July  one  of  the  outstanding  ju- 
rists of  this  country,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  fine.st  men  who  ever  lived,  with 
whom  I  had  once  the  honor  of  beinK  a 
law  partner,  died.  He  was  Judge  Cur- 
tis L.  Waller,  of  tlie  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  Um- 
versity  of  Florida  Law  Review  dedicated 
Its  last  issue  to  Judye  Waller,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  those  dedica- 
tory remarks  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  July  II,  1950,  a  Judicial  sun.  In  the  full 
luster  and  glow  of  noonday  brilliance,  after 
a  brief  flicker  and  pause,  dn^pped  suddenly 
behind  the  horizon  of  life  into  eternity  and 
Immortality.  For  on  that  day.  Curtis  Lon- 
gino Waller,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  Florida's  hl-thest  ranking 
member  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  died,  after 
a  brlel  Illness,  at  63.  Into  the  grave  with  him 
went  the  hearts  of  a  countless  host  who  ad- 
mired him  for  the  virile  strength  of  his 
mind  and  loved  him  for  the  grandeur  of  his 
character  and  the  noble  beauty  of  his  spirit. 

Appointed  as  United  States  dlMrut  Jtxtge 
f'lr  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
H  rida  In  1940,  b*  was  elevated  to  the  clr- 
^      i  court  of  appeals  In   1043.     His  judicial 


career  climaxed  a  rich  and  fiUl  life  which 
began  in  Silver  Creek.  Miss  .  where  his  family 
was  rooted  and  revered,  and  an  uncle  was 
governor. 

He  took  his  literary  work  at  Mississippi 
College  and  his  law  degree  at  MlUsaps  Col- 
lege He  was  a  hlRh-school  teacher,  secre- 
tary to  the  gifted  Fat  Harrison  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Congress:  an  aviator 
In  World  War  I. 

Returned  from  the  war.  he  Immediately 
gained  distinction  at  th:>  bar  of  Mississippi. 
He  served  m  the  MLsslsslppl  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1924  he  moved  to  Tallahassee, 
Fla..  and  at  once  assumed  leadership  In  an 
eminent  Leon  County  bar. 

His  counsel  was  sagacious,  his  thinking 
astute  and  profound.  His  character,  about 
which  all  of  his  life  no  man  ever  dared  to 
whisper,  won  profound  respect  for  every 
utterance  he  made  to  client  or  court.  He 
was  thorough,  and  when  his  preparation  w.is 
finished,  .sure  of  his  case.  He  had  the  genius 
as  a  lawyer  of  catching  phrase  and  homily  or 
humorous  rhetoric  which  endeared  him  alike 
to  court  and  Jury.  His  standing  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  community  caused  him  to  be 
drafted  against  his  will  to  serve  Leon  County 
in  tLe  house  of  representatives  In  the  legls- 
latur-  and  to  accept  appointment  as  State 
attorney  of  the  second  Judicial  circyit.  for 
a  brief  period. 

He  had  an  enviable  aptitude  for  the  bench, 
for  he  had  that  balance  of  Judgment,  that 
Innate  sense  of  Justice,  that  courage  of  con- 
viction, as  well  as  that  saturation  In  legal 
principle  and  precedent,  which  makes  the 
judge.  To  a  Judicial  mind  he  brought  a 
gentleman's  code  and  warm  heart.  His  happy 
diversion  from  labor  wan  fishing  and  he  wrote 
Intriguing  Oshmg  stories  for  national  sports- 
men's maijazlnes.  In  the  camp  or  In  the 
friendly  circle  v.hlch  he  so  much  loved,  he 
had  no  superior  as  a  storyteller. 

He  was  too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the  law 
not  to  follow  It  but  he  was  too  Just  a  judge 
not  to  rebel  at  wroni?.  even  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  law.  He  believed  In  social  Jus- 
tice and  progress  and  as  a  citizen  he  sup- 
ported liberal  men  and  liberal  movements, 
but  when  he  sat  as  a  judge  he  was  the  shield 
of  the  Individual  and  woe  to  those  pressing 
down  up<}n  the  citizen  who  fell  upon  the 
poniard  of  his  pen.  As  a  district  Judge  he 
h.  d  the  faculty  to  grasp  the  Issues,  to  rule 
promptly  and  forcibly  and  to  dispatch  the 
court's  business  both  quickly  and  well.  As 
an  appellate  judge  he  spurned  verbosltv.  he 
scorned  empty  rhetoric  and  cut  through  the 
confusion  of  fact  and  word  with  the  lance 
of  a  penetrating  mind  and  what  Mr  Justice 
Glenn  Terrell  called  "incisive,  pointed,  and 
direct  statement. " 

In  one  of  his  dissenting  opinions.  Judge 
Waller  said:  "I  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Con- 
gress the  absurd  design  to  tax  a  gift  to  a  babe 
In  arms  because  bis  estate  must  be  managed 
by  someone  sul  Juris,  exercising  the  powers 
of  a  guardian  or  parent,  while  a  gift  to  an 
adult,  requiring  no  managing  third  party,  is 
t-  X  free.  Congress  likes  adult  voters,  but 
surely  not  that  well  "  Fondren  et  al.  v.  Com 
of  I   R.  (141  F  2d  422). 

But  he  could  put  a  romantic  shaft  upon 
his  arrow  In  Creics  v.  V.  S.  (180  F  R.  ad 
747),  he  began  the  opinion  of  the  court:  "Th* 
benutuul  Suwannee  River— the  mention  of 
which  calls  to  memory  a  plaintive  melody  ot 
strumming  banjos,  humming  bees,  child- 
hood's playful  hours,  a  hut  among  the 
bushes,  and  a  longing  to  go  back  to  the  place 
where  the  old  folks  stay— was  the  scene  pf 
the  cruel  and  revolting  crime  that  provoked 
the  gesture  of  dealing  out  justice  that  ti 
this  case." 

His  Judicial  reputation  was  rising  all  over 
the  country  The  law  he  loved  has  lost  one 
of  Its  finest  and  l)est. 

We  became  Inends  shortly  after  1925  and 
until  he  went  away,  our  Uvea,  like  our  hearts" 
were  close  together. 
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Merchaat  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f 

HON.  WAKRLN  G.  MAGNUSON 

cv  waanjirr-^t 
IS  TH¥  SKKATE  OP  THE  CXITED  ST.»T5S 

December  20  '  le  .   i 

of  Monday  Scmember  27  .  ij^u 


in  the  Appendix  of  ibe  RMc  y 

aod  weil-wnooi  editor;^. 

Should  Gtre  Us  an  A  ^ 

Merchant  Fleet."  wtiich  was  p--  1 

r ■    ji  lie  New  York  Inc;-._..    -f 

L  ,  r  13.  1950. 

Taexc  bein«  no  objection,  the  e<i.:or--il 
was  wxlered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Rscokb. 
•s  follows: 

Ctjmazss  SHotr-D  Cm  Us  ax  .^otoriT* 

ItXXCSAXT    FtJIT 

Oom  at  the  major  naMnnal  probluas  which 
the  E-  t'coiid  Congreaa.  which  ccavei^es 

nex-  ihculd  tackle  and  solve  is  tiii; 

cX  the  American  merchant  manne. 

Th.e  United  States  should  have  a  iiMrcaLn> 
tile  See:  greater  than  that  of  any  Jthe-  land 
oa  earth,  not  as  a  inat«er  cl  luxury  but  ol 
Tttal  necesairv 

We  OMd  atich  a  Oaec  £rom  the  standpoint 
c£  econointca.  d  ...se.  and  national  prasu«e. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  itsfeman  la  oar  Ka- 
Uanal  Capital  to  gusranfe  our  having  a 
merchant  marine  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
Um  United  States  ot  Aniexlca.  Yet  those 
men  hare  consistently  reliised  to  give  due 
KtMlUoa  to  oar  mfercanule  shipping  needs. 
Tb*  eoatly  kinns  uught  ua  by  the  First 
World  War  and  since  that  conflict  peaaed 
Into  hist^  ry.  as  to  the  role  which  oar  mer> 
chant  marine  should  always  he  prepared  to 
play  in  national  and  international  lile.  have 
gone  for  nothing,  aa  far  aa  Congnes  is  con- 
oemed. 

XntcrecUng  and  Instrucuve  information 
a*  to  oar  merchant  fleet  la  contained  in  a 
dispatch  ftmn  Washington,  December  10.  to 
the  New  York  Times.    It  telle  us : 

"A  steady  decline  since  1940  tn  the  amount 
of  Cr.lted  States  foreign  trade  carried  In 
Amerlc.<in  flag  ships  was  reported  today. 

"TTie  decline  was  cited  In  a  statement 
iaued  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine,  an  orfanlxatlon  spon- 
sored by  maritime  labor  and  management 
and  the  Federal  Ooremment. 

•TThe  report  shewed  that  In  194«.  Ameri- 
can flag  renela  carried  S76  percent  of 
United  SUtea  farelgn  trade:  in  1947.  59  8 
percent;  1MB.  54.8  percent;  1»48.  «Q3  2>ercecr. 
and  tn  I96C.  baaed  on  the  January-June 
flgtire,  46.2  percent. 
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J»ctw:thstar:din«  the  many  handicaw  tm- 
der  which  it  to  operattng  ^azkd  tbeoe  inelvde 
diserlartnaaarT  msasHvae  sstfereed  acadtoiM  tt 
hy  tanagn  eaaBtrtsa)  the  AmeHcan 
mvtBB  la  gmav  caedlent  serrtee  to 
gcr;  and  flrelgbt  ^a— iUta  alike.  It  to  for 
CcacresB  to  dedde  vtoetSMr  tt  win  be  en- 
abled  to  day.  tn  the  %iimi1i  sii  order  at 
thing!,  the  siU-tmportaiit  role  dictated  by 
T*— »— «»»  sense  and  aatlanal  honor. 

^jseign  eoimtrtes  eannot  be  blamed  for 
having  soch  a  low  optaton  at  as  beeenea  eC 
the  ■t^-'M*'-  :n  which  the  lawmakers  tn 
WaBlilBftm.  elected  to  the  Boxtm  and  the 
Stnare  by  the  people  ot  tl»e  United  Statea. 
ha^^  treated  otir  merchant  ahtpptng  poticT. 

The  Bighry  eecond  Oongnas  alMsald  turn 
ovtr  an  entirely  new  leaf  as  far  aa  tlie  Amer- 
tf^n  merchant  martne  is  cooevnad.  and 
the  tbKfHMOa  afaaH  poeana  a 
fleet  wholly  eoBBnenamwte  with 
Its  posttkjn  tn  the  family  of  nationa. 


Two  Haadred  and  Flrtieth  .\Qniversary  of 
tlie  Founding  of  the  Gty  ot  Deuoit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

Di  THE  SZNATK  CUF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday  December  20    legislative  day 

Of  Mondaw.  November  27),  1950 

Mr     BRICTER.    Mr.    Prf^ident.    on 

benalf  of  the  Seiiator  from  !ificlilgBn 
[Mr.  PracrscN'.  who  is  absent  on.  an 
assignmem  by  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  suait^ment  re- 
garding the  two  hundred  and  tilueth 
anniversary  of  the  foundir.e  of  the  city 
of  Detroit.  A  year-long  celebration  of 
that  event  w:ll  commence  in  Detroit  on 
January  1.  As  a  Senator  '-^om  Ohio,  a 
neighbor  of  the  State  of  Miciufcan.  I  aa 
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It  mtm  be 
to  a  war  sot  only  at  r 
against  atasy.  bat  aisc  a 
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m  the  battle  at 
aen  <toC salad.  We  have 
the  giaateat  prodoetton  paMosOal  Uk 
world,  and  much  ot  the  credit  lor  tbia 
must  go  to  Oetrait.  Were  it  not  for  tba  tlae- 
torles  and  people  who  man  these  tactorlai  at 
Detroit,  the  last  war  might  w«U  have  ended 
dlffsrentiy.  Fortanaaaly.  bureePia.  the  fa- 
cUlttoa  ol  that  great  etty  have  always 
ready  for  pertods  ct  crtata. 

Diiilng  the  enaatng  year.  De»ott  wlU 
memorace  the  part  tt  haa  played  in 
tory.    Detroit,  a  Uvtng.  worltli;g  etample  oC 
otnr  American  philoacqihy.  will  dtaplay  to 
world  the  phystcal  and  ealtuial 
a  free,  donocratie  society  and  its 
to  serve  the  Hatkm. 


How  Can  We  Stop  tie  Soviet  Union? 


lx:l:\c:gn  cf  RE^L•LRKS 
HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

cr  ne:s  -K^ 
!>'  THE  HOUSE  oF  liEikaSEN-T.^TTVES 

Wednesday.  December  2G    1950 

Mr.  O'SnxrV'.AN  Mr  Speaker  so 
much  ha.s  been  sa:d  duriiir  :ne  pa^i  few 
months  which  has  been  maecenily  crit- 
ical of  our  Secretary  of  S'aie.  Dean 
Acheson,  and  so  little  has  been  s-aid  m 
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his  defense,  that  perhaps  In  order  to 
make  a  true  and  correct  evaluation  of 
this  splendid  public  ofRcial.  we  should 
take  a  little  time  and  endeavor  now  to 
secure  a  fair  and  correct  index  of  the 
man  and  his  statesmariship  by  reading 
the  radio  address  which  he  so  splendidly 
delivered  on  November  28.  1950. 

I  had  occasion  a  few  days  asio  to  re- 
read the  same  more  carefully  in  the 
December  7  issue  of  the  Machinist  and 
was  much  impressed  by  its  force  and 
clarity  in  dealing  with  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  hour. 

It  appears  that  Se<-retary  Acheson 
encountered  his  first  beJowins  reaction- 
ary resentment  when  he  slated  in  sub- 
stance that  he  would  still  stay  by  his 
friend.  Al^er  Kiss,  even  though  he  had 
been  convicted  by  a  jury  and  sentenced 
by  a  trial  court.  As  a  lawyer,  everyone 
knows,  or  should  know,  that  if  a  defend- 
ant after  conviction  appeab  a  case, 
which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  the 
presumption  of  innocence  does  and 
should  still  prevail  because  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  trial  court  on 
the  jur>''s  verdict  is  not  final  in  any  .sense 
of  the  word  and  does  not  settle  definitely 
the  issue  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

It,  however,  seems  that  certain  people 
have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  Kive  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
great  presumption  of  innocence  ac- 
corded to  every  accused  person  not  fi- 
nally convicted  of  cnm«.  They  regard 
a  judgment  of  a  lower  court  a  final 
Judgment,  even  though  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal  has  been  perfected. 

Ordinanly  a  person  is  to  be  compli- 
mented if  he  stands  by  a  friend  in  his 
dark  hour  of  trouble,  but  in  Secretary 
Ache.son's  case,  misguided  men  seem  to 
follow  not  the  example  taught  by  the 
Nazarene  to  lay  down  his  very  life  for 
a  friend,  or  the  exemplification  of  true 
friendship  as  disclosed  by  Sidney  Car- 
ton, in  Charles  Dicken;;'  book  The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  when  he  changed  places 
in  the  death-cell  with  Darnay.  the  hus- 
band of  Lucie  Manet te  and  suffered 
death  by  the  guillotine  in  Darnays  place 
and  stead. 

Some  people  today  in  spite  of  the  finer 
examples  of  the  past,  and  the  better 
teachings  of  the  present,  seem  to  think 
that  a  friend  should  he  abandoned  in 
his  great  hour  of  need  before  his  case 
in  the  courts  of  men  has  been  concluded. 
These  people  are  perhaps  devotees  of 
the  verse: 

What  is  friendship  but  a  name. 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  slrep 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame. 

Aud  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 

The  speech  which  I  have  heretofore 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

How  W«  Cam  Stop  thi  Sonrr  Union — Six 
&rrrs  in  the  Stiutict  hw  r^srvou  as  Ejc- 

PU^INEO    BT     DCAN     ACHSSON.     SCCXCTABT     VT 

Stati.  Uicmo  Statu  or  Amksica.  in  a 
Nation -Wios  Radio  Aooncaa  on  NovsubXK 
28.  IjbO  ^ 

The  questions  raised  by  these  acle  of  (Com- 
munist I  a^groMlon  In  K(;rea  (lo  f  \r  beymd 
tbe  cxtntours  of  this  amall  and  remote  p«iiin. 
aula.  They  have  to  b«  viewed  as  part  ol  a 
world  picture.  To  be  fully  understood,  they 
must  be  seen  aapart  of  the  world-wide  oper. 
of  the  International  Cummunlst 
It. 


The  Increasing  boldness  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement,  and  Its  wlll- 
InRness  to  u.se  overt  agRresslon.  and  to  ac- 
cept the  deliberate  risk  of  war.  make  it 
Increasingly  urgent  for  all  American  cltU 
zens  to  face  squarely  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us.  and  to  give  vigorous  and  unlU'd 
support  to  the  measures  ve  must  take  to 
meet  this  danger 

Those  who  control  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  International  Communist  movement 
have  noade  clear  their  fundamental  design. 
It  Is  to  hold  and  solidify  their  power  over 
people  and  territories  within  their  reach, 
however  ruthless  the  means  required. 

The  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  world  created 
by  this  design  arises  out  of  the  belief  made 
amply  clear  In  Bolshevist  jjolltlcal  writings 
that  the  holding  of  power  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  requires  the  complete  sub- 
version or  forcible  destruction  of  the  coun- 
tries now  free  of  their  control. 

They  are  encouraged  to  act  on  this  belief 
by  the  illusion  that.  In  so  doing,  they  are 
helping  along  the  inevitable  course  of  his- 
tory. According  to  the  Bolshevist  Inter- 
pretation, history  points  to  the  collapse  of 
non-Soviet  states  and  their  replacement  by 
Soviet-style  and  .Soviet-controlled  states. 
Conflict  Is  anticipated  In  Bolshevist  theory  as 
inevitable. 

The  hostility  of  Soviet  Intentions,  taken 
alone,  would  not  produec  so  grave  a  threat. 
But  the  combination  of  these  Intentions 
and  Soviet  military  power  creates  very  grave 
danger  to  the  survival  of  free  nations  and 
free  Institutions,  a  danger  which  must  not 
be  underestimated. 

All  governments  which  are  now  free,  and 
all  responsible  citizens  of  free  societies  must 
face,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  the  capabil- 
ities for  conquest  and  destruction  In  the 
hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  problem  we  have  been  called  UF>on 
to  solve,  therefore.  Is:  What  course  of  action 
win  enable  us  to  maintain  our  freedgm  and 
bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
world  crisis:  or,  if  despite  our  best  efforts 
aggre.sslon  does  take  place,  will  provide  a 
basis  for  defeating  It? 

Our  essential  purpose  is,  as  It  has  always 
been  In  our  history,  to  preserve  our  free  in- 
stitutions, so  that  freedom  and  Justice  may 
survive  a.nd  continue  to  flourish. 

We  wish  to  do  this  peacefully,  because 
peace  Is  the  climate  In  which  our  free  in- 
stitutions flourish  best.  But  we  have  shown 
In  our  history  that  we  hold  these  values  so 
dear  that  If  we  must,  we  will  fight  for  them. 

The  course  of  action  we  have  chosen  Is  to 
join  with  our  allies  in  building  the  strength 
of  the  free  world — as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
aggression. 

The  purpose  of  this  strength  is  not  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  the  very  opposite.  It  Is  to  deter 
such  aggression. 

This  Involves  building  military  strength, 
but  It  requires  no  less  the  buttressing  of  all 
the  other  forms  of  pwwer — economic,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  moral — and  the  utmost  reso- 
lution and  unity  among  the  fre«  nations 
of  the  world 

Over  a  period  of  time  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  confronted  by  a  strong  and 
confident  free  world,  may  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  expansionist  alms. 

To  build  the  strength  of  the  free  world  Is 
a  hard  course.  It  Involves  great  effort  and 
much  sacrifice  bo*h  by  our  own  people,  and 
by  all  the  people  of  the  free  world  It  offers 
no  promise  of  relief  from  these  burdens  In 
the  near  future.  It  makes  no  guarantee  of 
peace  But  It  Is  rooted  in  the  principles 
by  which  we  live,  and  It  offers  us  the  best 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  peace, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  freedom. 

The  main  elements  uf  the  strategy  by 
which  we  are  seeking  to  carry  out  this  course 
of  action — the  strategy  of  freedom — are  now 
well-established  as  national  policy.  They 
have  emerged  as  practical  responses  to  the 


problems  we  have  encountered,  and  they  have 
found  general  support  In  the  Nation. 

There  are  sU  main  elements  In  the  strategy 
of  freedom. 

First  Is  the  development  of  an  interna- 
tional order  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  freedom,  under  the  United  Nations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
presses the  universal  asptratlona  of  mankind, 
and  the  organization  Itself  is  a  symbol  of 
these  aspirations. 

But  the  United  Nations  Is  also  more  than 
a  symbol.  It  Is  a  means  through  whlcn  we 
can  take  practical,  day-by-day  steps  toward 
the  buUdlng  of  a  stable  International  com- 
munity. 

As  an  organization  in  which  most  nations 
participate,  the  United  Nations  c.in  also  help 
to  bring  about  the  accommodations  of  In- 
terest and  the  adjustments  of  differences 
which  are  essential  to  peace  In  a  world  of 
change. 

Our  action  in  Korea  la  intended  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  against 
aggression.  In  the  current  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  we  have  Initiated  a  num- 
ber of  measures  designed  to  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  action 
against  aggression.  We  intend  to  do  our 
full  part  in  helping  the  United  Nations  to 
grow  In  strength. 

The  second  element  In  the  strategy  of 
freedom  Is  the  development  of  regional 
groupings,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  ensure  their  collective 
security,  free  nations  are  engaged  in  co- 
operative defense  measures,  not  possible  on 
a  universal  basis  at   the  present  time. 

The  keystone  of  the  defense  system  of  the 
free  world  is  bemg  built  In  the  North  Atlan- 
tic community,  and  among  the  states  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

A  whole  network  of  cooperative  institu- 
tions has  been  developing  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western 
European  area,  each  a  practical  response  to  a 
felt  need.  The  problems  they  face  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  but  progress  has  been  made 
toward  overcoming  ancient  national  hostili- 
ties, and  in  developing  a  common  will  and  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  the  potentialities  of 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  working  to- 
gether as  a  community. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  accompllshmenta 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  In 
promoting  unity  of  action  have  Ijeen  remark- 
able. Support  of  this  organization  Is  funda- 
mental to  our  policy 

The  essential  Ingredient  In  these  regional 
developments  has  been  a  sense  of  community 
Interest  among  neighbor  nations.  The  de- 
velopment of  further  regional  organizations 
depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  this  community  sense  among  the 
people  of  other  areas. 

The  third  element  In  our  strategy  of  free- 
dom Is  the  rapid  building  up  of  military 
strength  at  home  and  among  our  allies.  I 
stress  the  word  'rapid"  because  the  period  of 
greatest  danger  Is  directly  before  us.  Our 
defense  must  not  only  be  strong  enough,  It 
must  come  soon  enough. 

There  is  only  one  test  of  whether  our  de- 
fense preparations  are  adequate:  that  Is  to 
measure  them  against  a  sot>er  calculation  of 
the  danger  which  faces  us. 

So  measured,  the  defense  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  are 
Inadequate.  A  greatly  Increased  scale  aud 
tempo  of  effort  Is  required  on  the  part  of 
all  free  nations  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
this  inadequacy  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

The  fourth  element  Is  economic  coopera- 
tion. This  has  a  dual  character.  It  con- 
tribute* powerfully  to  the  building  of  our 
defenses  against  external  attack.  It  also  Is 
an  instrument  for  helping  to  build  healthy 
societies  in  which  the  vitality  and  the  prom- 
ise of  freedom  find  practical  expression — In 
comparison  with  which  the  decadence  and 
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lir  of  Communist  tyranny  is  starkly 
exposed. 

Although  the  amount  of  resources  avail- 
able for  economic  assistance  is  limited  by 
the  defense  requirements  imposed  upon  us 
by  Soviet  action,  even  under  the  burden  of 
rearmament,  free  societies  can  more  effec- 
tively provide  for  human  well-being  and  ad- 
vancement than  tjTannlcal  retjimes.  The 
productive  power  of  freemen,  who  are  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  face  them  and  who  are 
determined  to  meet  the  challenge  to  their 
freedom,  cannot  be  matched  by  authoritarian 
societies. 

With  our  technical  assistance,  the  resolve 
ct  the  free  peoples  of  Latin  America.  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  to  better  the 
conditions  of  their  lives  can  become  a  pow- 
erful drive  against  the  age-old  banes  of  i>ov- 
erty  and  disease  and  the  political  instability 
which  often  accompanies  them.  Men  every- 
where have  awakened  to  the  opportunities 
for  progress  which  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology have  opened.  We  can  help  them  to 
help  themselves,  and  It  is  in  out  interest  to 
do  so. 

Our  technical  assistance  is  not  philan- 
thropy, for  here  our  principles  and  our  self- 
interest  coincide.  As  the  people  of  under- 
developed areas  rise  from  poverty,  not  only 
will  our  own  economy  benefit,  but  also  and 
even  more  Important  the  real  promise  of 
freedom  will  expose  the  false  promises  of  Bol- 
shevik Imperialism,  and  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  will  grow  In  their  recognition  of 
the  common  interest  and  purpxDse  of  the 
free  nations. 

So  far  as  possible,  economic  cooperation, 
like  defense  cooperation  and  collective  se- 
curity programs,  is  being  carried  on  through 
the  United  Nations  and  regional  organiza- 
tions In  order  to  strengthen  International 
Institutions  devoted  to  peace  and  security. 

The  fifth  element  in  the  strategy  of  free- 
dom Is  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  negotiate 
Just  settlements  of  International  disputes 
and  to  find  just  accommodations  of  conflict- 
ing Interests.  Our  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Soviet  rulers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  accept  fair  and  equal  negotiation 
so  long  as  they  feel  capable  of  imposing  their 
own  terms  or  exactmg  their  own  price.  Their 
concept  of  negotiation  is  that  it  should  re- 
cord the  facts  of  power  rather  than  the  re- 
quirements of  justice.  We  shall  not  seek 
to  use  our  power  In  this  way,  but  as  the  free 
world  develops  strength,  the  Soviet  rulers 
may  find  It  advantageous  to  adjust  differ- 
ences equitably  rather  than  to  seek  to  impose 
their  demands. 

The  tree  nations  must  always  be  prepared 
to  enter  Into  genuine  negotiations,  and  even 
to  take  the  Initiative  In  efforts  to  bring  about 
honest  negotiation. 

If  the  issues  are  clear,  freemen  will  not  be 
prey  to  unrealistic  expectations,  nor  to  prop- 
aganda abuse  of  the  negotiating  process. 
It  is  in  the  long  perspective  that  results  may 
be  expected,  not  in  the  fits  and  starts  of 
shifting  tactics. 

Because  our  earnest  desire  is  peace,  we 
shall  remain  constantly  receptive  to  gen- 
uine negotiation.  With  the  confidence  that 
comes  of  strength  and  the  humUlty  that 
comes  from  our  devotion  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  be  endlessly  patient  In  work- 
ing for  peace.  And  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  endlessly  alert  to  defend  the  bases  of  our 
national  life. 

The  sixth  element  in  the  strategy  of  free- 
dom Is  a  firm  adherence  In  all  our  actions, 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  moral  values 
which  give  meaning  to  our  lives. 

We  are  a  young  country,  an  enthusiastic 
people,  and  despite  our  great  interest  in  ma- 
terial progress,  we  are  Idealistic. 

We  do  not  always  present  our  best  side  to 
the  world.  In  our  enthusiasm  and  drive  we 
often  do  not  take  care  to  make  ourselves  un- 


derstood, and  er:j>ect  o'hers  to  recoenize  us 
for  what  we  are  We  have  h.unched  a  ereatly 
expanded  information  program  to  br-.ng 
knowledge  of  ourselves  to  other  peoples. 
which  the  President  has  called  the  Campai2;n 
of  Truth. 

It  Is  our  purpose  to  carry  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  the  facts  about  what  Is  happening 
In  America  and  In  the  world,  because  it 
is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  democratic 
faith  that  people,  if  informed  of  the  truth, 
will  make  sound  Judgments. 

What  is  even  more  Important  than  what 
we  say  to  the  world  Is  how  we  conduct  our- 
selves, at  home  and  abroad.  The  force  of 
example  and  action  is  the  factor  which 
finally  determines  what  our  Influence  is  to 
be. 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  leadership 
that  derives  from  our  power,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  are  true  to  the  values  and  principles 
upon  which  our  society  Is  founded.  It  Is  the 
example  of  democracy  at  work,  vigorous, 
healthy,  respectful  of  Its  first  principles, 
growing  In  freedom  and  jtistice  and  oppor- 
tunity, that  can  inspire  ourselves  and  others 
to  meet  the  tasks  ahead  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. 

Without  this,  which  depends  on  every  one 
of  us,  on  the  everyday  conduct  of  each  citi- 
zen, the  strategy  of  freedom  would  become 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

These  are  the  elements  of  our  national  for- 
eign policy  of  the  strategy  of  freedom.  This 
is  the  course  by  which  we  seek  to  avoid  war 
and  to  secure  peace. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  war  wUl  not 
come.  The  present  crisis  Is  extremely  seri- 
ous. Whether  reason  will  prevail  is  only 
partly  for  us  to  decide.  We  muft  hope  and 
strive  for  the  best  whUe  we  prepare  for  the 
worst. 

This  Is  a  responsibility,  not  just  of  a  few 
public  officials,  not  just  of  the  Congress, 
but  of  the  whole  American  people.  The 
qualities  we  must  demonstrate — steadiness, 
moderation,  restraint,  constancy  of  purpose, 
and  flexibility  in  action,  imagination,  wis- 
dom, maturity — these  qualities  are  possible 
for  us  as  a  Nation  only  if  the  American  people 
participate  as  individuals  in  striving  to  make 
our  society  worthy  of  the  hopes  that  free 
men  everywhere   have  placed  In  It. 

A  deep  understanding  of  the  forces  we 
are  dealing  with,  and  the  role  we  must 
play,  must.be  acquired  by  each  of  us.  Every 
single  indivldtad  hai  a  share  of  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  six  elements  of  the  strategy  of  free- 
dom— support  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
velopment of  regional  organizations,  the 
rapid  buUding  up  of  our  strength  in  part- 
nership with  our  allies,  economic  coopera- 
tion, readiness  to  negotiate,  and  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  fundamental  purposes  and 
principles  of  our  society — constitute  a  na- 
tional policy,  not  a  party  policy.  They  have 
emergeid  from  a  long  process  of  discussion 
and  consideration  as  the  practical  require- 
ments of  a  policy  adequate  to  the  problems 
which  confront  us.  They  are  rooted  in  our 
traditions.  They  find  general  support  in 
both  parties. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  there  shoiild 
be  differences  of  opinion  among  vis  about 
the  execution  of  this  policy,  and  about  ques- 
tions of  emphasis,  priorities,  application,  and 
administration.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom,  and  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  derives  from  free  discussion 
and  debate  and  the  consent  which  flows  from 
understanding. 

However  vlgorctis  our  debates  may  be.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  all  that  ovir  country 
is  united  In  its  determination  to  hew  to 
the  strategy  of  freedom  which  is  our  national 
policy. 

The  Nation's  peril  Is  our  challenge.  The 
united  will  of  the  people  must  be  our  answer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

r  r    NF  \     TCF.K 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of-    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednfsday.  December  20  'iepisiutii^e  c'ty 

of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  14  there 
appeared  an  editorial  discussing  the  pro- 
posed separation  of  straight  airline  sub- 
sidies from  the  cost  of  transporting  air 
mail.  As  the  Senate  knows,  there  are 
several  proposals  to  this  effect  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  I  3.sk. 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  inter- 
esting editorial  on  this  subject  in  the 
Arp^ndix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed.tcrial 
was  orde:-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilows: 

Hail  Pat 

What  started  out  as  a  relatively  simple  pro- 
posal to  separate  air  mall  pay  from  subsi- 
dies to  the  airlines  generated  an  almost  un- 
believable amount  of  confusion  t>efore  the 
House  was  through  with  it  The  Heselton 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  Monday  is  weak 
In  some  respects,  but  It  meets  many  of  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  and  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  Is  obviously  a  com- 
prcmise.  as  the  €6-0  vote  indicate^s;  however. 
It  does  serve  to  place  subsidies  to  the  air- 
lines In  the  open  and  apart  from  reimburse- 
ment for  carryine  the  mail.  Moreover. 
Chairman  Edwin  Johnson,  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  has  prom- 
ised to  press  for  enactment  of  a  similar  bill 
In  the  Senate,  though  committee  action  so 
far  has  been  blocked  by  Senator  Briwster. 

Aside  from  the  objections  of  a  few  die- 
hards  who  resisted  any  separation  whatever. 
most  of  the  discussions  centered  on  how 
mail  pay  should  be  determined.  The  air- 
lines stood  behind  the  rejected  Hall  blU. 
which  would  have  required  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate  with- 
out direct  reference  to  cost.  A  considerable 
concession  w?.s  made  to  this  stand  m  the 
Heselton  bill  as  finally  passed.  All  reference 
to  cost  allocation  as  between  mail,  passen- 
gers, and  freight  was  eliminated;  the  bill 
merely  provides  that  the  CAB  shall  deter- 
mine "reasonable  and  necessary  cost"  plus  a 
fair  return  to  the  airilnea. 

Although  this  is  not  as  strong  as  a  legis- 
lative directive  to  the  CAB  on  how  to  ap- 
praise costs.  It  certainly  implies  that  the 
CAB  must  go  thoroughly  Into  cost  analysis. 
There  is  no  warrant  lor  accepting  the  pres- 
ent service  rates  paid  to  four  of  the  biE  air- 
lines, as  necessarily  valid.  Studies  now  In 
progress  in  the  CAB  Indicate  that  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  conae  up  with  at  least  average 
costs  for  various  types  of  aircraft  weU  in  aa- 
vance  of  the  March  31.  1352.  deadline.  It 
will  lie  important  in  this  connection  for  the 
C.\B  to  arrange  a  system  of  long-term  con- 
tracts which  win  facilitate  payment  without 
endless  litigation. 

Quite  properly  the  Heselton  bill  encom- 
passes foreign  as  well  as  domestic  opcratk»s 
of  American  carriers.  Despite  the  feeling  of 
some  airlines  that  subsidies  on  foreign  op- 
erations might  become  political  targets. 
Congress  ;  nd  the  public  need  to  know  the 
facts.  Another  salutary  provision  of  the  bill 
Is  a  restriction  on  the  pavment  of  subsidy 
to  lln«  carrying  the  mail.  Several  cargo 
camera  vliich  had  pleaded  for  operating 
privileges  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
a^k  a  subsidy  later  changed  their  position 
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•nd  sought  to  be  included.  This  wouid  hav« 
thrown  the  concept  of  regulation  Into  • 
cock?d  hat. 

WtwttMT  th*  MparsUoa  ot  aaaU  pay  from 
nibstdr  will  actually  asve  moD«y  ts  a  moot 
qneaucQ  Hut,  tewver.  u  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legteletkaa.  Many  conaldcrations 
•ue^  a*  national  defenae  and  public  neces- 
aity  enter  Into  the  determiuatloo  of  sub- 
•Idy,  and  tt  ts  well  to  keep  the  determination 
llcsitUc.  Bat  fubaldiaB  Iwre  no  real  relation 
to  amU  >aT.  ead  tbey  eoght  to  b«  jTunfled 
Indlflduai'y  or  merit.  Wl^en  subsidlei^  are  In 
tlM  open  th*re.  of  course,  will  be  the  dant^er 
that  they  will  become  enm— tied  in  politics. 
but  that  ta  not  a  valid  reeaon  for  k^eptn^ 
them  htd<len.  Wc  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  follow  the  iead  of  the  Houac  ao  aa  to 
give  the  CAB  •  start  in  meeting  its  enlarged 
responalbllity. 


L 


i.rie 


i!  to  Saot::  Clans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

JW  tDARO 

IN  7H1  SENATE  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesda-j,  December  20  'legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27  > .  1950 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  edito- 
rial entitled  ••Unique  Appeal  to  Santa 
Claus. "  which  appeared  in  the  December 
11  Lssue  of  the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
published  m  Eu«ene.  Oree 

There  belnpr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzccrd. 
as  follows: 

UwMUB  Afpcai.  ro  Sawta  CXaus 
tr*r  since  Prancla  P.  Church  wrote  the 
famL.U8  renly  to  Virginia  CHanlcn  in  the 
old  New  York  Sun.  editors  young  and  old 
have  been  strtrin*;  for  new  and  effective 
ways  to  erpreas  the  ^Irtt  of  Chrtstmaa. 
(Many  years  a^o  we  decided  !t  is  impossible 
to  improve  on  the  st^wy  of  Christmas  as  it 
la  relared  in  the  gospels  of  St*  Mart  hew 
and  St  Luke,  so  we  reprint  those  Scriptures 
annually  ) 

In  the  last  laeue  of  the  Emerald.  b.?fore 
exama  and  the  Chrtstmaa  holidays.  Student 
Editor  Anita  Holmes  has  printed  a  unique 
appeal  to  San  a  Claxa  which  we  take  the 
privilege  of  copying- 

'  DCAA    SANTA TAJU.    IKJN'T   iOfU 

'•Don't  Kive  ua  anything  for  CbrlsCaM  this 
sir  Santa.     We  don't  want  a  Cadlllao 


or  a  tur  cuat  or  a  vacation  at  Sun  Vailey. 

••We  only  want  you  to  take  thlnga  away 
from  us  this  December  35.  Mr  Glaus  The 
IT— test  gift  you  could  deliver  w^uld  be  the 
removal  of  soom  of  tnat  wtueh  we  already 
heve. 

"TAX«  A  WAT  oumtrsT 

"When  you  clean  distrust  from  rrery  heart, 
youll  take  war  away  from  our  twentieth 
owtury.  And  you  11  remove  forever  that 
adkism  separating  ours  and  the  Rumian 
world.  What  a  great  Rift  that  would  be — 
disappeamnce  of  distrust. 

"TAJU    AWAT    lOVIBTT    AJTO    KtTIMni    AND    WAWT 

'•With  me  slelsi^bell  rixn.  sweep  away  our 
slums  and  empty  stomachs  and  yeamini(a  for 
a  higher  standard  of  llvlag.  But  don  t  let 
anybodj  tcU  you  that  commoittBai  vUl  be 
tke  esadlcator  at  poverty  and  tmmigm  and 
'Vint. 

TAKE    AWAT    Il.V(7»AJ«C« 

"This  Is  a  big  order,  but  U  you  eould 
pntWy  do  tt.  most  other  Uls  would  gu  vm. 


Incidentally.  Santa,  if  you  happen  to  have 
a  spare  brov-nle  asalfmed  to  thu  project,  he 
might  do  awav  with  Onal  exams  at  a  certain 
Oregon  school. 

"TAMt  AWAT  prrnwtM 

"Take  the  smallncas  out  of  people.  I'ake 
them  forget  their  crafty  way«.  and  look  to 
their  nel>{hbcrs  rather  than  themselves. 


■'T.UC«  AWAT  SXLfUHI 

"Put  tt  back  in  Pandora^s  bos.  and  surely 
you  wiU  have  removed  evifs  greatest  root. 
H  you  can  t  irlve  us  any  of  these  other  "take 
aways.  please  do  something  about  ^elflshneas. 

"With  it  gone.  Christmas  would  truly  t>e 
here  ' 

Miss  Holmes  has  expresed  what  millions 
of  pei^pie  ,ire  feelins?  with  the  appruach  of 
Christmas  1950  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that 
"it  is  more  blesaed  to  give  than  to  receive" 
and  that  ha*  always  been  interpreted  as  the 
spirit  of  Chrtstmaa.  But  In  order  to  achieve 
the  true  spUlt  of  giving,  seme  things  need 
to  be  taken  away  from  us  and  Miss  Holmes 
has  listed  tliem  accurately  We  have  an 
Idea  that  this  little  piece  of  hers  wiU  be  re- 
printed in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
and  It  may  become  one  nf  the  "'minor  clas- 
s  ca"  of  the  season.  It  carries  an  idea  which 
may  endure  long  after  her  authorship  is 
forgotten. 


The  AMA  Shouldn't  Lie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF   WlbCir.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  fall  s  campai;4n.  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  confase  our  pubhc  health  needs  and 
block  all  proposals  to  fill  them.  There 
is  Still  an  amazing  amount  of  misinfor- 
mation in  circulation  on  these  subjects. 

With  pcrmicision  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Recohb.  I  attach  an 
article  which  does  much  to  put  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  is.sues  on  a  straight 
factual  plane.  It  is  entitled  '•The  AMA 
Shouldn't  Lit^.  "  by  Oscar  E\v-in«.  Federal 
Security  Admmistrator.  which  appears 
in  the  official  mausizine  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  American  Fed- 
era  tionist.  in  the  December  Lssue: 

The  AMA  Srojlont  Lie 
(By  Oscar  Ewing) 

Serious  illness  costii  more  than  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  That  Is,  unless  you  belong  to 
the  one  American  family  out  of  five  with  an 
income  of  more  than  fJ.OOO  a  year;  or  un- 
less you  have  no  Income  at  all  and  can  quali- 
fy as  a  charity  case. 

national  health  Instirance  would  enable 
you  to  pay  for  good  medical  care  by  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  your  wages  each  tiixie 
you're  paid.  Just  as  you  do  now  to  get  the 
s<  ~tal -security  protection  of  old-age  and  liur- 
vlvors  Insurance. 

Sickness  u  unpredictable.  Tour  next  Ul- 
r  «i  may  cost  y  m  anywhere  from  a  few 
d'/llars  to  hundreds  or  even  thousanUs  of 
doilars.  National  health  Insurance  would 
operate  on  the  scunu  American  principle  of 
putting  aside  a  portion  of  earuiuKs  as  pru- 
teetton  for  the  future.  It  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  social  security  tu  cover  medical 
care 

When  illness  strtkee.  you  would  not  have 
to  Ko  into  debt  or  onto  charity  In  order  to 
pay  doctor  and  bospltil  bills.    Tuu  would  nut 


need  to  put  off  seeing  the  doctor  throuarh 
fear  >  being  unable  to  pay  the  Lill.  See- 
ing your  doctor  before  an  Illness  becomes 
serious  wou!d  help  him  head  off  disaster  and 
keep  you  in  better  health. 

In  the  heat  of  the  recent  politic?!  cam- 
paign. natit)nal  health  insurance  was  shame- 
fully misrepresented  by  reactionary  groups. 
National  health  Insurance  is  not  a  plan  to 
soclalij'"  medicine  The  doctors  would  not 
work  f<^r  the  (government,  nor  would  the  Oov- 
ernmert  tell  them  how  to  practice  medicine 
There  wo",'d  be  no  change  In  the  rel.Ttlnn- 
ship  between  patient  and  doctor— except  for 
the  removal  of  the  present  dollar  barrier  A 
program  which  proposes  to  better  the  health 
of  every  American  deservea  studied  consider- 
ation rather  than  name-calling. 

Under  national  health  !n?tirance.  !'<[  per- 
cent of  ,  .nr  w  iges  would  be  withheld  and 
your  employer  wotilrt  contribute  a  like 
amount.  Just  as  in  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance. These  payroll  taxes,  paid  by  work- 
ers and  employers  across  the  country.  woM'd 
help  to  hulld  up  a  fund  otir  of  which  would 
be  pjild  the  doctor  and  hospual  bills  of  the 
worfeer  and  his  dependents 

Let  us  duppose,  for  example,  you  become 
suddenly  ill — a  sharp  pain  In  the  nbdomen. 
Yottr  wife  suggests  you  had  better  see  a  doc- 
tor. You  aren't  held  back  by  the  fear  of 
"Can  I  afford  If"  because  you've  already 
been  paying  for  the  right  to  medical  rare 
through  payroll  deductions.  So  you  decide 
to  go  to  see  a  doct<jr — or.  if  you're  feeling 
quite  ill.  you  phone  and  ask  him  to  drop 
around 

You  can  choose  any  doctor  who  Is  taking 
part  in  the  national  health  In.stirance  plan. 
It  may  well  be  the  same  family  doctor  you've 
always  called,  or  wanted  to  call.  In  emer- 
gencies. 

Tour  doctor  dlaenoses  your  condition,  per- 
haps after  consultatinn  with  a  specialist,  as 
appendicitis.  He  sends  you  to  a  good  hos- 
pital, where  a  skilled  surgeon  performs  the 
operation.  With  good  nurstns'  care,  y(m  are 
back  on  the  Job  In  a  couple  of  weeks.  And 
you  don't  have  the  worry  of  "How  am  I  ev»»r 
gaing  to  pay  for  It?^'  The  doctors  bill  and 
hospital  bill  will  be  paid  from  the  national 
fund  which  you  and  your  employer  helped 
bul!d. 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  Your  insurance 
would  entitle  you  and  your  dependents  to 
home  ard  ofBco  calls  by  ymir  doctor,  treat- 
ment bv  pperlallsts.  hospital  and  nursing 
care  up  to  80  days,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
costly  medicines.  X-rays,  and  laboratory  testa. 
It  would  also  cover,  to  a  limited  degree,  den- 
tal care  and  home  nursing. 

Pees  and  rate  standards  would  be  estab- 
lished by  a  b(3ard  In  yotir  own  community 
made  up  of  Ux:al  citizens  and.  of  course,  rep'- 
resentaUves  of  the  health  professions. 
Strictly  profejstoruil  matters  would  be  de- 
cided by  local  counclla  of  doctors.  A  Ped- 
eral  board  would  estabiUh  broad  standards 
to  assure  that  the  system  opemted  without 
dlBcrimir.ation  and  that  only  accredited  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  took  part. 

Perliaps  you  are  now  covered  by  voluntary 
healtn  insurance.  Tbaae  plans  serve  a  use- 
ful purpoae.  but  they  don't  pay  all  your 
sickness  bills.  They  also  cost  too  much  to 
meet  the  needs  ot  low-lnct  me  groups.  As  a 
matter  ol  Uct,  Sd.OOO.UX)  Americans  still  have 
no  health  Insurance  protection  of  any  kind. 
OperatuiK  costs  and  profits  in  Individual 
cummerciai  puitcies  run  over  60  percent,  leav- 
ing less  than  40  cenU  from  each  premium 
dollar  to  pay  your  medical  bills.  Overhe.id 
m  the  ijroup  com/nercial  plans  rmis  about  30 
percent.  The  strictly  nonprofit  voluntary 
piaxu  show  a  better  record.  But  even  here 
the  overhead  lor  hospitalization  plans  (like 
Blue  Croas)  runs  to  about  15  percent  of 
perraiums;  for  surgical -medical  plans  (like 
Blue  Shield),  it  runs  about  Xi  percent. 

Very  few  voluntary  plans  wiU  give  you 
anything  like  complete  protection.  Undet 
most  plans  you  must  still  dig  Uito  your  own 
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pocket  to  pay  for  the  doctor,  special  nursing, 
expensive  medicines,  and  anything  beyond 
routine  care  Very  fcv  plans  offer  preventive 
medicine,  inoculation.s.  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care,  medical  care  at  home,  or  periodic 
check-ups 

Actually,  the  Blue  Cross  hospitalization 
plan  pays  only  21  percent  of  the  average 
family's  medical  bills  Blue  Cross  and  Biue 
Shield,  providing  both  hospitalization  and 
doctors'  services,  pay  only  35  percent  of  the 
family's  medical  bills. 

National  health  Insurance,  however,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  President's  program  for  raising 
the  levels  of  America's  health.  Enabling 
workers  and  their  families  to  pay  their  medi- 
cal bills  will  Insure  greater  protection  of  the 
Nation's  health,  but  we  also  need  more  doc- 
tors and  hospitals,  an  extension  of  public 
health  services.  Intensified  research,  and 
means  to  return  the  handicapped  to  pro- 
ductive Jobs. 

We  have  made  great  strides  In  the  past 
60  years  in  reducing  the  toil  of  dleeaae.  The 
average  chUd  born  this  year  can  look  for- 
ward to  about  20  years  longer  life  than  one 
bom  in  1900  We  have  virtually  wiped  out 
■mallpox.  diphtheria,  and  tJiJhold  fever  In 
our  better  hospitals  lives  of  more  mothers 
and  Infants  are  being  saved  than  ever  before. 

We  are  proud  of  our  progress,  but  we  can- 
not call  it  good  enough.  These  figures  offer 
acme  idea  of  a  few  of  the  problems  yet  lo 
be  solved  at  least  8.000.000  ol  our  people 
•re  In  need  of  treatment  for  mental  dis- 
orders. lao.CX)  die  every  year  from  cancer. 
4S0.0OO  from  heart  disease;  some  40.000  babies 
die  every  year  in  premature  births. 

There  is  a  tremendous  Job  to  be  done  for 
the  Nation's  children.  Half  a  million  have 
rtwumatlc  fever  or  heart  disorders:  another 
§t%Jim  have  orthopedic  or  spastic  defects; 
1.000.000  have  defective  hearlne;  4.000,000 
have  visual  defects;  20,000.000  need  dental 
attention. 

lU  health  is  costing  America  $27,000  000.- 
000  a  year  in  lost  wages  and  production— 
$8,500,000,000  in  medical  and  health  cost*. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  working  to  gear  the 
Nation  for  defenae.  1.500.000.000  days  are 
being  lost  each  year  through  illness.  Nearly 
3.000.000  persona  are  totally  disabled,  their 
productive  ability  lost  to  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  we  cart  hope  to  solve  these 
problems  overnight.  But  thousands  of  our 
deaths  are  preventable,  and  much  could  be 
done  to  reduce  illness  and  disabUity.  We 
could,  for  example,  do  a  better  job  if  more  ol 
the  country  were  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
iPB^itffai  care  found  in  the  more  progressive 
gfn^^ia  Xoo  (rften  your  chances  of  recovering 
from  an  illness  depends  on  where  you  live. 
Our  best  hospitals  are  found  m  the  large 
cities,  where  there's  more  wealth.  These 
centers  also  attract  the  bulk  of  our  health 
personnel— doctors,     denlisu.     nurses,     and 

laboratory  workers. 

The  distribution  of  doctors  varies  as  much 
as  1  for  #verv  5O0  persons  in  Massachusetts 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  1  for  every 
1.500  persons  in  Miaslssippl  or  New  Mexico. 
In  two  counties  out  ol  every  five  there  is  no 
accredited  general  hospital.  There  is  no 
full-time  health  department  in  one-third  of 
our  counties,  m  which  40.000.000  people  Uve. 

We  are  making  progress,  yes;  but  we  still 
need  to  extend  good  medical  care  to  more 
people  who  can't  get  it  or  can't  afford  it.  We 
must  keep  Improving  our  defenses  agauist 
disease  and  disability.  Just  as  we  strengthen 
otw  defenses  against  other  threats  to  Amer- 
ica's welfare.  Our  citizens'  health  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  Nation's  strength.  That's  why. 
along  with  national  health  insurance,  the 
President  has  recommended  other  measures 
needed  to  All  In  the  gaps  in  American  me<li- 
cal  care. 

The  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
la  enabling  us  to  increase  oiu  hospital  fa- 
cilities, especially  In  areas  of  need.  It  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  to  help  States  and  com- 


munities build  new  hc^pitals  and  heaiih 
centers  Since  pa&^Age  ol  the  law  in  1&46 
over  a  thousand  new  hospital  projects  have 
been  started.  This  is  prrogress.  although  we 
reallv  should  double  otir  present  number  of 
hospitals 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  14  out  of  every 
100  counties  in  the  tJnlted  States  meet  the 
accepted  standard  of  4^2  general  hospital 
beds  for  each  l.OCO  of  population.  Your 
chance  of  getting  into  a  h<»pital  when  you 
or  someone  in  your  family  becomes  serlou5^1y 
ill  may  depend  on  how  rapidly  this  program 
goes  forward. 

We  need  to  extend  protective  health  8er\'- 
ices  by  seeing  that  every  county  has  a  full- 
time  iieaith  department.  Each  community 
can  strive  to  improve  its  rwn  health  serv- 
ices Often  State  or  Federal  aid  will  be 
needed. 

A  pood  health  dej>artment  series  as  the 
watchdog  of  your  community's  health. 
Among  the  services  it  should  provide  are  food 
and  milk  inspections,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, home  nursing  care,  mass  case-finding  to 
disclose  unsuspected  diseases,  venereal  dis- 
ease treatment  centers,  crippled  children's 
services,  and  maternal  and  child  care  clinics 
There  should  be  one  public-health  nurse  for 
every  6.5O0  persons,  but  there  was  only  1 
for  every  63.700  in  1948.  Tour  own  health  is 
more  fully  protected  in  a  city  or  county  with 
an  up-to-date  health  department. 

You  undoubtedly  have  read  about  the  new 
treatments  that  have  ueen  developed  as  a 
result  of  medical  research.  No  one  could  faU 
to  be  impressed  by  the  miraculous  results 
ob*  'rom  the  use  of  such  dr^gs  as  sulfa, 

pe:  .  and  cortisone.     Congress  has  re- 

flected the  public's  enthusiasm  by  providing 
additional  funds  for  research, TiCTably  in  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  and  Jiental  disorders. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  have  developed  Into 
the  world's  foremost  laboratories  for  medical 
research  Federal  funds  are  also  being  used 
to  assist  Independent  medical  research  proj- 
ects m  American  hospitals,  universities,  and 
other  institutions. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  more  research  in 
the  chronic  diseases  which  a  tack  the  aged. 
We  need  ereater  study  of  the  hazards  which 
menace  our  children  and  infants. 

Federal  funds  invested  in  medical  research 
pjay  human  and  financial  dividends  out  of  ail 
proportion  to  cost.  Yet  untU  recently  we 
were  spending  more  research  money  on  plant 
and  animal  diseases  than  on  htunan  diseases. 
The  chance  of  restoring  a  member  of  your 
family  to  health  may  depend  on  the  progress 
we  make  in  medical  research. 

It  is  an  inexcusable  less  to  \merican  pro- 
ductivity to  deprive  physically  disabled  per- 
sons of  Joljs  because  proper  medical  care  or 
rehabUttation  services  are  not  avaUable. 
With  no  way  to  support  themselves,  these 
people  become  a  problem  to  their  families 
and  must  often  rely  on  public  support. 

Fortunately,  we  are  making  headway  in 
preparing  these  citizens  for  Jobs  through  our 
Federal-State  program  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. In  the  past  6  years  some  280.000 
disabled  workers  have  received  medical  care 
and  training  for  Jobs  which  match  their 
abilities  rather  than  their  disabilities  and 
actual  placement. 

There  remain,  however,  perhaps  1.500  000 
persons  who  need  rehabUiUtlon.  More  Fed- 
eral funds  Invested  hi  this  program  would 
be  many  times  repaid,  not  only  in  the  taxes 
paid  bv  citizens  who  become  productive 
workers  but  in  the  strengthened  morale  of 
these  workers  and  their  families. 

To  operate  an  enlarged  health  program,  we 
shaU  need,  of  course,  more  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel.  We 
shall  need  20  percent  more  doctors.  The 
shortage  of  dentists  is  even  greater.  And  we 
need  42.0C0  mere  nurse*  right  now. 

A  bill  was  recently  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  enable  our  medical  schools  to 


expand  their  'aclliries  and  which  would  pro- 
vide sch. la.' .ships  :ar  deservins  medical  stu- 
dents When  the  bill  came  up  for  hearings 
in  a  House  committee,  it  met  strong  nppo- 
siti'in  from  tl'P  .American  Med.ral  Assi->ria- 
tion  and  whs  .^-heived  This  «e»ms  mrrcdibie. 
m  view  of  the  Tact  that  we  face  a  national 
emergency  and  must  drait  doctors  for  trie 
arrr.Pd  services 

Qi  c;  urie  the  .\MA  will  continue  to  use 
the  bu.k  of  Its  hiah-powered  and  expensive 
ammunition  to  fight  natnn.-jl  health  ins'iir- 
ance.  the  heart  cf  the  President  s  procram 
for  improving  the  Nation  s  health. 

Curiously,  the  AMA  is  stanchly  supp^irt- 
Ing  the  voluntary  plans,  which  it  once  called 
"socialistic,  communistic.  •  •  •  melt- 
ing to  revolution  ■  It  has  a  long  record  of 
opposing  progressive  legislation.  It  was 
against  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance,  un- 
employment Instirance,  workmen's  com. pen - 
satlon,  public-health  services  to  control 
tuberculosis — and  even  the  reporting  of 
communicable  dtiweeBe 

In  October  the  AMA  alone  spent  $1,100,000 
to  fight  national  health  Insurance  It  will 
continue  to  try  to  make  you  think  that 
ad'  ption  of  the  President's  program  would 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  Americi 

American  workers  are  familiar  with  these 
time-worn  reactionary  devices.  TTiey  will  i-.ot 
be  fooled. 

The  fi:ht  to  adopt  a  health-i-.'^uriii.ce  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  ail  Americans 
will  go  on. 


Withdrawal  From  Korea 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  ^'.:-^   t"R: 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Vednesday  December  20  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr  KEM.  Mr  President,  a  thought- 
ful ec. tonal  entitled  "Time  To  Get  Out." 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Demo- 
crat for  December  11.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  :n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T::.!E  To  Get  Otrr 

The  welcome  news  is  received  from  east 
Korea    that    some    60.000    UN    troc^w,    most 

ol  them  Americans,  are  being  evacuated 
In  orderly  fashion  from  the  Hungnam  area 
which  fronts  the  wUd  terrain  where  they 
were  trapped  for  2  weeks 

This  makes  much  more  sense  than  the 
Truman-Attlee  statement  that  •Korea  will 
not  be  abandoned."'  and  the  Attlee  sutement 
early  In  the  week  in  London  that  he  has 
good  hopes  the  CN  forces  wUl  be  able  to 
hold  a  stabUized  line. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the 
UN's  meager  forces  cannot  expel  the  Com- 
munists from  Korea.  There  are  too  many 
of  them.  The  odds  against  us  in  manpower 
are  probably  10  to  1.  Beside*,  the  Reds  are 
lighting  in  a  terrain  which  they  know  and 
In  weather  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
And  they  are  bountifully  supplied  with  arms 
and  material  by  Russia 

So.  the  realistic  viev  is  for  the  US  to  get 
out  of  Korea  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
men  and  equipment,  mark  the  campaign  off 
as  a  military  defeat,  accept  the  loss  In  pres- 
tige and  face  that  accrues  to  the  whipping. 
and  deploy  our  strength  to  other  areas.  aft«r 
which  a  calmer,  more  intelligent  asaeMunaat 
of  the  facts  can  be  made. 


AT^Ji 
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me  ftrvt  stop  is  Jmpmn  which  w«  ran  and 
must  mAke  tmprcffnable.  Th«  Allied  lutry 
and  atr  fotre  vhlch  sbouM  make  Fc 
Uisfcw— Ible  traoa  ttoe  China 
tm  owd  for  tWa  dtfcoM.  Aad  tt  tcrlkH  m 
M  eoapletety  irratlori  U  cvMi  to  coaaMw  at 
ttoia  time  the  plan  for  eUanrHng  ■■  oiM  aid 
to  Chucc  Kat-«hek  and  asatat  btm  tn  a 
frontal  attack  on  China  proper. 

Wbcn  all  our  men  are  out  of  Korea — and 
t!Mre  Is  bright  proapeet  that  they  can  be 
eracoatad  without  a  Dankerque — there  wUI 
be  ttmm  tar  Praaldent  Truman.  Secretarjr 
AcheaoD.  Seawtary  liarahail.  and  the  leaders 
tn  Coocraaa  to  raesaaatee  iwiirlcan  foreign 
poUcT.  to  reflect  on  the  fantastic  extremes  to 
vbleh  It  has  brotight  us  and  to  coostder  ways 
and  owns  of  dotag  the  beat  thlxtg  next 

ft  Aould  be  rvulen:  to  all.  Inc^udine  Mr. 
T.timan.  that  the  so-ealled  Traman  Doctrine 
has  not  worked  out  as  orlfrlnally  ooocelTed. 
He  took  In  too  much  terrttonr  tn  bia  anMCtan 
tjX-patroI  the  ^lobe.  stop  the  Comntmlata  In 
their  tracks  where  rer  they  appeared  and  be  a 
kind  and  generous  fatbar  to  aQ  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world.  It  taroofht  us  to  the  brink 
of  world  war  m  In  the  Orient  It  revealed 
that  tih*  bOltana  we  have  spent  In  Europe 
haw  not  brought  ua  one  friend  who  wUl 
stick  with  us  to  the  Mtter  end  Such  tenu- 
ous alllanoes  as  we  now  have  tn  Wert  Europe 
are  threater.ed.  And  it  denvonstrates  that 
tboa*  who  are  our  elect«d  or  appointed  lead- 
ers, have  goeawd  wroD((ty  both  as  to  the 
enemy  s  determination  and  means  to  carry 
tt  through,  and  our  capacity  to  make  good 
otir  claim  to  be  the  champl<»i  of  all  mankind. 

lloet  aerloualy.  the  present  <let>acle  has 
proToked  the  question  as  to  hoiw  far.  under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  can  go  In 
deciding  and  leijileriMiillin  foreign  policy 
without  the  consent  ct  Congress.  Ever  since 
Mr  Truaaan  oointr..ited  our  armed  serv 
to  combat  la  Korea.  It  has  been  said  *:  : 
this  waa  an  act  of  declared  war  without  a 
oongraaslonal  act.  lUe  result  has  been  con- 
fitslOB  and  doubt  In  the  publtc's  mind  as  to 
our  leadacBlup.  the  coooocmtant  of  which  Is 
a  waverUig  corfldence  In  the  President  him- 
self 

Perhaps  tn  the  face  of  an  emergency,  ar.d 
If  the  pr seams  is  eaeed  In  Korea,  a  clearer 
definition  at  alms  and  nietboda  can  be  ob- 
tained Yesterday's  ccosuiutlon  at  the 
White  Bouse  was  a  step  )n  that  direction. 

tt  Is  high  time  the  United  States  knows 
where  tt  Is  fatog  and  bow  tt  propoass  to  get 


Perhaps  Ca^ey  SS  j'i  Lc  wer  the  Boom  oo 
die  American  Mec^icaj  AtsocUtioB  aad 
Na*  tfce  !ad;vidaai  Doctors  Who  Aje  Its 
V  u-tuai    Captives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KO.V.  EUGENE  D  0  SULLIVAN 

IS  T:   :  .-.-ENTATI'vES 

Wednesday,  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  OSULLTVAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  give  due  publicity  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  JewLsh  Pres.«^,  of 
Omaha.  Nebr..  on  Prtday.  October  20, 
1950.  and  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Boa.sb€rg. 

It  presented  to  the  reading  ptiblic  per- 
haps an  approach  to  the  correct  view- 
point which  the  American  people  should 
heed  It  pinnus  out  a  great  culprit  which 
stallts  abroad  in  our  land  today  holding 
as  virtual  captives,  the  members  of  the 


rv  '  .1  profession  and  seeks  to  cripple 
t;  ^  V  '^  in  this  preat  crisis  hour  I 
V  '  the  izj  will  come  when  the 

n.une  American  Medical  Aasocialion" 
and  the  individual  doctors,  too.  who  be- 
k>r«  to  it.  if  they  do  not  free  themselves 
from  Its  tenaciously  wicked  gra^.  will 
be  a.s  a  hi-ss  and  a  bv-wcrd  at  every  cross- 
road throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

DcNT    T*KE    Mt    Wosd    for    It— Pleask    B« 
Ki.vD     TO     OocToas.     TazT     Nczo     Youa 

P*TUJ«C« 

I  By  Le.inard  Boaaberg) 

Uoiess  you  have  a  streak  of  cr\:elty  you  11 
tue  your  bejit  b^dst^e  manner  vlth  doctors 
these  days,  and  you'll  tread  softly  and  un- 
belllgerently  whcr  you  see  one  coming,  avert- 
ing your  eyes  as  you  would,  perhaps,  for  an 
adtdeecent  girl  with  a  partlctilarly  bad  case 
of' acne,  or  (or  a  hunchback,  or  a  leper. 

Doctors  need  all  your  patience  now  and 
perhaps  for  some  time  to  come,  for  they're 
mJced  up — whether  they  will  or  no — with  one 
of  the  crassest  campaigns  of  confusion  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  American  public,  a  cam- 
paign backed  by  some  of  the  most  unsavory 
elements  in  America. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  Medical 
Association's  tl. 100.000  (plus  119,000.000  or 
80  in  tie-m's)  concentrated  propagand.H  drive 
aimed  at  con\-lncing  ua  that  compulsory 
health  insurance  equals  socialized  medicine, 
equals  socialism,  equals  ccnxmunism. 

That's  tripe,  and  the  AMA  knows  It.  Com- 
pulsory health  insurance  is  comptUsory 
health  Insurance,  and  it  s  no  more  socialistic 
than  comptiisory  education. 

Sociali&m  isn't  conununism.  either,  and  If 
there's  a  doctor  In  the  house  who  thinks  It  is, 
I  can  only  refer  him  to  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  so. 

Socialists  and  Conununlsts  have  been 
battling  each  other  ever  since  Karl  Marx 
came  out  with  that  melange  of  fact  and  non- 
sense, brilliancy  and  blindness  that  be 
called  communism.  First  thing  the  Com- 
munists do  when  they  take  over  a  country 
Is  to  liquidate  the  Socialists,  and  most 
Socialists  are  weQ  aware  of  that  fact.  SocUl- 
1st  Briuin  Is  our  best  friend  and  cloaest  ally 
In  the  entire  world.  lighting  side  by  side  with 
us  against  the  North  Korean  Communists, 
and  Soclalist-mlnded  neutrals — as  In  India. 
Israel,  and  Indonesia — are  aunoug  our  best 
potential  allies. 

Send  them  off  Into  the  wild  red  yonder 
and  we  can  kiss  our  liberties  good-by. 

That  full-page  AMA  ad  said  that  In 
America  70.000.000  people  are  protected  by 
voluntary  health  Instirance.  Trouble  is.  they 
don't  mention  how  well  protected  these 
people  are  or  how  miich  this  insurance  costs 
or  anything  about  the  other  8O.0OO.0C0  people 
In  America.  (A  prouatlonal  health  Insurance 
group,  the  Committee  for  the  Nations 
Health,  estimates  that  only  3.500.000  people 
are  adequately  covered  by  voluntary  plans. 
I  don't  know  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the 
AMA's  wild  statistics  are  somewhat  less  than 
helpful  In  clarifying  matters.) 

The  AM.A's  medicine  men  are  also  praising 
to  the  skies  the  Blue  Cross  Somehow,  they 
would  be  a  bit  more  effective  If  people  dldn  t 
remember  that  only  a  few  years  back  the 
AMA  was  calUng  THAT  socUllstlc. 

I  know  a  good  many  doctors,  and  as  I've 
said  here  before.  I've  never  met  a  doctor  I 
dldnt  like  I  respect  them  for  their  intelli- 
gence. I  envy  them  for  their  knowledge.  I 
honor  them  fur  their  selfleasneas — and  I  pity 
them  for  their  u^lon. 

The  bitter  truth  Is  that  a  doctor  has  about 
as  much  chance  of  opp<jaing  high  AMA  pulley 
as.  so  I  am  given  to  understand,  a  coal  miner 
has  of  opposing  John  L.  Lewis. 

A  doctor— one  of  the  best— told  nve  the 
other  day  that  If  he  came  out  fc-  Cotit;re»s- 


n-sn  Ei-rrwi;  O'Soujvan  he  couldn't  r^-t  In'j 
a  hosnf.il  In  Omaha.  And  OSct-Jvih  says 
doctors  are  telUng  him  the  same  "lins  All 
or  which  is  passlne  strange,  because  O'Stnjj- 
VAN  Is  against  compulsory  health  insurance. 

.\  '-t  to  the  AMA's  tactics.  I'll 

de:  u  Its  right  to  oppose  social- 

ised medicUie.  vkhlcb  I  oppose  toij.  and  com- 
pulstjrv  health  insur:ince.  which  I  favor  now 
that  I've  read  the  AMA  ads. 

I  won't,  however,  defend  Is  right  to  pas- 
sively exclude  from  Its  membership  doctors 
who  dont  aaMore  up  to  certain  staadarde  of 
color. 

Now  te^-hnlcally  the  AMA  doesn't  exclude 
Negro  doctors.  But  you  can  t  be  an  .AMA 
member  unlesa  you're  a  member  of  a  S-ate 
AMA  nx:iet.-.  and  there's  the  rub  A  few 
dayp  SCO  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  again 
turm-d  down  Negroes,  and  that  keeps  them 
out  of  the  AMA. 

If  the  doctors  of  America,  as  the  AMA  ad- 
vertisements claim,  are  so  "dedicated  t.<  serve 
their  fellow  citizens  at  home  and  their  com- 
rades In  uniform,  wherever  service  in  this 
Nation  may  take  them,"  and  if  the  thing 
they're  so  "ready  to  fight  f  >  r — to  sacrifice 
for— to  die  for— Is  not  the  alien  way  of  life 
of  socialism,  but  the  prldeful  security  of  a 
free  and  self-reliant  petjple. "  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  could  do  sometbinK  about  the 
Negro  doctors  of  America  who  are  barred  from 
the  AMA  despite  their  professional  qxiaUfl- 
catlons. 

It  must  be  embarrtissing  to  doctors — espe- 
cially Jewish  doctors — to  notice  the  company 
the  AMA  keeps.  One  of  the  AMA's  favorites 
Is  FuUon  Lewis.  Jr..  latest  addlticn  to  your 
local  solo's  crew  of  columnists.  With  Oeorge 
Sokolsky.  David  Lawrence.  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son. Victor  Rlesel.  Bruce  Barton  and  Louis 
Bromfield.  they  need  bim  like  a  ht.le  in  a 
he ac  line 

Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  Is  the  man  who.  accord- 
ing to  documents  seized  from  the  Nazi  For- 
eign Office  by  Allied  forces  in  Germany,  of- 
fered free  advice  to  AdoIX  Hitler  on  how  to 
end  the  war  in  1940 

He's  the  man  to  whom  Geon^e  Bacey  Jor- 
dan (remember  him?)  brought  that  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  wartime  atomic  ship- 
ments to  Russia,  a  story  which.  Life  maga- 
zine declared,  no  reporter  worth  hu  salt 
could  have  taken  seriously.     But  Lewis  did. 

But  ghrul  writer  John  T  Plvnn.  who 
thinks  America  Is  goini;  to  heU  every  time 
a  Democrat  gets  elected  to  oOce.  is  the 
AMA's  prize   package. 

America  Pirsler  Fiynn.  one  of  Merwln  K. 
Hart's  buddies,  has  been  identified  by 
Frlend.<«  of  Democracy.  Inc.,  as  a  leader  of 
America  Action.  Inc..  which  it  terma  a 
smokescreen  organ  l«at  Ion  for  NatlonalleCi. 
pn>-Pa8clsts.  antl-Semltlc,  and  antt-Cathollc 
hate  -  loneers. 

Plynn.  In  i»4«.  wrote:  **Behlnd  the  suc- 
cessful drive  to  disgrace  and  remove  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton  from  his  army  command  in 
occupied  Germany  Ic  the  secret*  and  as- 
tnundingly  effective  might  of  thU  Republic's 
forelen-born  p«ilitlcal  lenders  such  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  Felix  Prankftirter. 
of  Vienna:  White  House  Administrative  Aa-^ 
sistant  Dave  (Devious  Dave i  Niles.  alias  Wey- 
hus.  and  the  Latvian  ex-rabbinical  student 
now  known" ae  Sidney  HlUman 

~An  honeet  Urth  record  spelling  out  the 
n.imes  of  the  paternal  grandfathers  of  this 
triumvirate  would  be  Interesting  even  If  the 
educated  Christian-American  couldn't  read 
It." 

Shades  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Discussing  the  famouv  Patton  slapping  In- 
cident, he  declared  "What  was  n<n  reported 
at  the  Ume  was  that  the  soldier  who  sot 
slapped  waa  of  Jewish  descent  and  that  the 
general,  hot  and  fatigued  and  freah  from  the 
the  fighting  front  used  the  words  yellow- 
bellied'  or  yellow  streaked.'  Unking  them  up 
with  a  direct  reference  to  the  patient  s  racial 
background.  " 
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Be  dalmed  that  Secretary  or  the  Treasury 
MoTfenttaau  and  Frankfurter  bellowed  m 
the  White  House  and  the  various  breast 
beaters,  world  savers,  and  payroll  patriots. 
safe  in  their  Washington  foxholes,  howled 
for  the  dlsmiaaal  of  Olu  Blood  and  Guts. 

There  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story 
and  OT>onnell  was  forced  to  retract  the 
whole  thing 

And  that  8  the  kind  of  a  guy  whose  book 
the  Road  Ahead,  the  AMA  wanu  ua  all  to 
read. 

Oh.  doctor. 


When  He  Cometh 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  IXDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.fTIVES 
Wedne^^day  December  20,  19S0 

Mrs.   HARDEN.     Mr.  Spe-uker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  am  iixserting  a  sermon  delivered 
on  Sunday.  December  17,  1950.  entitled 
"When  He  Cometh  '      The  sermon  was 
dehvered  on  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing the  President  s  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  by  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson.  D.  D  .  minister,  in  the 
National    Presbyterian   Church.   Wash- 
ington.   D.    C.      This    sermon    deserves 
widespread   recognition,    and    I    recom- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
Dr.  Elson's  sermon  follows: 
WKUf  Hi  Comtth 
(By  Rev.  ■d'ward  L    R    Elson,  D    D.) 
"Jesus  came   Into   Galilee   preaching   the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God"— Mark  1;  14. 
This  Lord's  day  finds  us  st  worship  on  the 
first  day  following  the  declaraUon  of  a  na- 
tional emergency     Several  years  ago.  Robert 
Merrlam  wrote  a  l)OOk  about    the   Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  which  he  caUed  Dark  December. 
The  title  of  that  book  has  lost  some  signifi- 
cance     This  U  dark  December      Our  days 
are  as  dark  as  they  were  following  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.  if  not.  indeed,  the  gravest 
m  the  history  of  o\ir  national  existence. 

But  this  Is  also  Advent — a  time  when  we 
look  for  the  shining  star  and  the  light  ci  the 
world  Against  tne  darkness  of  the  hour 
our  Lord's  coming  shines  with  a  new  in- 
eandeecence  Why  did  Jesus  come  mto  the 
world ■»  What  did  He  come  Into  the  world  to 
do»  What  was  the  central  purpose  of  His 
ministry'' 

When  Peter  was  growing  olc",  he  dictated 
to  his  stenographer  Mark,  the  meaning  of 
the  ministry  of  Jestis  and  the  unpression  He 
bad  left  upon  his  life  Tou  find  bis  account 
in  the  Goepel  of  Mark,  undoctowdly  the  first 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Juoi  to  be  writ- 
ten Having  thtis  reflected  in  the  q«leC  calm 
that  comes  with  the  years,  he  eoDCtlKled, 
"Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  '  *Mark  1:  14). 
That  was  His  message  and  His  muaion.  That 
ggnfenf  •oaunarlaed  what,  according  to 
tltoae  wbo  heard  Him  frequently  and  knew 
Him  intimately.  He  came  to  do  He  came 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
At  the  very  opening  of  His  minutry  you  see 
Him  going  into  the  synagogue  at  Nasareth. 
taking  up  the  scriptures  and  reading  from 
the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah:  "The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  IS  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to   preach  the  acceptable 


year  of  the  Lord'  iLuke  4  18-19).  A.-.d 
then  He  announced.  "This  day  the  scriptu-'e 
is  fulfiUed  in  your  ears  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  had  come  tn  Him  He  was  the  kingdom 
m  miniature.  The  man  and  the 
were  one  The  program  and  the  penon 
Inseparable.  The  rule  of  God  In  the  hearts 
of  men — that  was  the  kingdom  He  pro- 
Claimed. 

Everywhere  He  went  He  revealed  God  and 
Interpreted  God  to  men.  Cp  and  down  the 
country  He  went  urging  i  len  to  repent  and 
to  put  God  at  the  center  of  their  lives.  It 
was  seeing  God.  and  having  fellowship  with 
God  that  was  the  burden  of  His  appeal.  He 
bore  witness  of  this  truth  In  Himself.  As  a 
lad.  who  remained  in  the  temple  when  His 
parents  had  (rone  homeward.  He  said.  "Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
bu-siness?"  God  was  His  only  concern. 
When  as  a  man  His  disciples  feared  He  might 
be  hungry  He  exclaimed.  "I  have  meat  to 
eat  that  ye  know  not  of.  for  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  "  At  last 
when  His  work  was  done  and  He  went  to 
His  cross  He  cried  out.  "Fsther,  unto  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit  '  Everything 
He  was  and  everything  He  did  was  to  reveal 
the  perfect  God -centered.  God-ccnscious  life. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  words. 
"God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself."  The  theologian.  John,  put 
it.  "The  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  " 

He  came  not  with  a  set  of  sociological 
blueprints,  or  economic  programs,  or  politi- 
cal theories.  He  offered  no  human  Utopia 
He  was  no  Titan  who  did  many  things.  He 
did  one  central  thing  perfectly  He  revealed 
the  life  of  God  in  the  life  of  man.  Men 
pleaded  with  Him  to  lead  a  revolution,  to 
command  an  army,  to  destroy  despotteaa.  to 
sit  upon  a  royal  throne  He  was  asked  to 
demonstrate  His  physical  power — to  turn 
stones  Into  bread,  to  throw  Himself  down 
from  the  temple — to  use  material  power. 
He  kept  en  quietly  talking  about  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  demonstrating  it  In  Himself. 
Into  a  world  of  political  intrigue,  social 
ostracism,  and  cruel  slavery.  He  came 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
That  was  His  message.  That  was  His  chief 
concern.  The  kingdom  and  the  King  were 
one. 

So  He  sent  out  His  disciples.  They  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
God  in  Christ  hsd  done  a  mighty  work,  they 
said.  The  King  had  come.  They  knew  that 
His  kingdom  was  to  be  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  could  not  be  elsewhere  until  first  estab- 
lished there.  They  said  wicked  men  had  re- 
jected this  King,  had  tried  to  dethrone  Him. 
attempted  to  destroy  Him — but  that  He 
lived — that  He  called  men  to  follow  Him — 
to  obey  Him.  In  the  name  of  the  King  they 
called  for  repentance  and  entrance  into  the 
kingdom — the  kingdom  in  which  God  rules 
the  hearts  of  men. 

That  gospel  brought  an  upheaval  In  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  a  world  that 
was  faUing  to  pieces.  When  inen  are  born 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  love  of  God. 
something  happens  Men  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  can  be  slaves  neither  to  institutions  or 
men.  That  Is  why  the  gospel  launched  the 
birth  of  freedom.  When  men  put  God  at 
the  center  of  life  you  can  trust  men.  When 
a  world  makes  the  God  of  Jesus  paramount, 
then  the  world  can  be  trusted.  It  waa  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  to  redeem  it  for  the  kingdom  that  Jesus 
came  Into  the  world. 

n 
Too  often  we  have  mtliiMhiftood  the 
meaning  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  gotten 
the  sequence  wrong.  We  have  tried  to  bnn? 
in  the  kingdom  without  the  King.  We  have 
attempted  to  frame  sociological  programs, 
political  platforms,  and  eccnomic  reforms 
and  called  them  the  k-.'iijdom  of  G';<1. 
Church  leaders  have  said   we  must  do  tiiis 


;:it 
'h- 

He 


because  :t  :s  based  up-  n  the  Sermon  f-n  the 
Mount  We  have  m'.--Tt.<er.:v  presumed  that 
the  ScRDon  on  the  Mount  was  uttered  to  a 
mJeeeOaaeoae  ttoeog.  The  truth  i^  t.^.ar  The 
ethical  pattern  of  the  liiiawi  oc  •  ;-;•=■  M 
was  preeented  to  the  disc^iln 'Vh'  r.id  w; 
drawn  from  the  multitude  to  a  m  ur  • 
retreat.  "And  seeing  the  multituce- 
went  up  Into  a  mountain:  and  when  He  waj 
set.  H  s  disciples  came  imto  Bim  And  He 
opened  His  motrth  and  Uught  them,  say- 
ing •  •  •"  The  words  were  spoken  to 
men  whc  recognized  and  accepted  the  King 
and  were  ready  to  live  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  They  were  not  spoken  to  unredeemed. 
uncommitted  men.  it  ts  one  thing  to  apply 
the  Beatitudes  to  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  inteiided.  It  is  quite  another  to  •mrao* 
that  they  are  yet  a  national  policy  To  ex- 
pect a  spiritually  mature  individual  or  group 
to  live  by  these  exacting  standards  It  quite  a 
different  thing  from  supposing  they  are 
God's  wUl  lor  a  spiritually  mlacellaneoua 
nation.  The  standards  of  the  kingdom  be- 
long to  those  who  acknowledge  the  King  and 
Uve  In  the  kingdom 

It  Is  because  we  have  attempted  establlsh- 
mg  the  kingdom  without  the  King  that  the 
church  shares  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
guilt  for  the  present  tragic  world.  Too  many 
have  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Ood  ts 
simply  a  world  order  without  war.  The 
prophesies  which  Jesus  said  He  came  to  ful- 
fill and  the  sermons  which  He  preached  all 
mention  something  more  than  the  absence 
of  war — they  talk  about  justice,  and  right- 
eousness, freedom  from  poverty,  sickness. 
slavery,  and  especially  the  emancipation  of 
man  from  sin. 

Seme  churchmen  have  said.  "If  only  we  can 
hare  a  world  in  which  peace  prevails  we  will 
have  the  kingdom  of  God."  If  we  can  avoid 
shooting — if  we  can  escape  coercion,  then 
we  will  have  the  kingdom — mankind  will  be 
reconciled. 

But  do  you  have  the  kingdom?  Would 
you  have  the  kingdom  even  if  there  were  no 
coercion,  no  shootlig.  and  only  that  kin  J  of 
peace''  Do  you  have  the  kingdom  when 
there  is  slavery?  Do  you  have  the  k:r.gdom 
when  personality  ts  defamed?  Do  you  hr  ve 
the  kingdom  when  truth  Is  suppressed? 
Do  you  have  the  kingdom  when  interna- 
tional fellowship  is  obstructed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  mUlions  behind  an  impene- 
trable iron  curtain?  No.  peace.  In  the  ser.se 
of  no  shooting,  does  not  guarantee  the  ki.-^z- 
dom  of  God.  The  only  way  to  the  kink-dom 
of  God  is  to  put, the  EDng  on  the  th.-or.e  of 
the  human  heart 

The  church  has  been  right  tn  m.^is^ine  th.<»t 
we  share  food  and  clothing,  medicir.es  and 
tools  with  the  dispossessed  and  underprivi- 
leged of  the  world.  It  has  been  wrong  m 
supposing  that  this  material  satisfaction 
would  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  The 
church  has  been  right  in  insisting  that  in- 
ternational conflicts  be  resolved  by  peaceful 
adjudication  through  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  been  wrong  tn  supposing  that  such 
efforts  should  not  be  adequately  linplener.ted 
by  military  force — a  Judge  cannot  carry  on  a 
trial  or  accomplish  a  sentence  without  coer- 
cion— the  police  force. 

Pacifist  churchmen  and  lobbyists  have  pro- 
moted resolutions  in  church  ccaavocations 
and  have  so  successfully  lobbied  before  the 
Congress  as  to  inhibit  the  adequate  prepara- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  reinforce  United  Na- 
tion actions  and  support  our  own  interna- 
tional commitments.  They  thought  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  chiefly.  If  not  only,  the 
characteristics  of  peace. 

A  distinguished  son  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. Dr.  Kari  T  Ccmpton.  in  1947.  recom- 
mended on  behalf  of  the  President's  Cm- 
missicn.  that  we  establish  immediaiely  a 
more  robust  military  organism.  This  Com- 
mission said.  "We  recommend  the  adoption  of 
tinlversal  training  beca;»s€  we  are  ccnv.nced 
that  weakness  on  our  part  not  only  inv^;ves 
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onr  country  \u  gnrc  nakM.  but  *I>o  mttitnM 
tb»  Unitad  Iftttitu  on  wtucb  rcsu  our  best 
toopa*  for  l^rtlac  paaes.  A  v«tk  »nd  ir- 
rMoloM  imTlra  to  an  iBVttBUon  to  failure. 
A  ■trong  and  molut*  imntw  ts  ttie  best 
fCUAranty  (or  am  MUtCy  and  for  ttM  succmb 
of  U>«  Unitad  Katlona."  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Pol- 
twy  Father  WaUh.  &nd  the  adectlsta  and 
•eooonUata  on  tbe  President's  Commia&ion 
JoiiMd  In  propoaittf  a  sturdy  and  comprehen- 
akwm  prosnuB-  Tbat  was  long  enougb  ago  to 
bav*  done  fTi«Tlitfit  about  It. 

It  did  his  part.  Others  of  us. 
of  wu  and  the  adcnovledged 
moral  haxards  of  extensive  military  training 
prognuns.  'e:t  our  Na'lon  had  no  other  choice 
at  this  oerlod  cf  history. 

But  ths  rcaolaUoos  of  church  conTections 
and  the  pactflst  lobbjrtsu  prevaUed.  Tventy 
ttaaehmtsk  and  educators  said  that  the  no- 
ttOB  that  "•■eatnase  invites  wars"  and  that 
tissrefore  the  United  States  should  remain 
strong  was  a  "tnte  and  unbelievable  over- 
simpUflcaUon  oX  history."  In  the  days  when 
Pi  ail  III  ias  ill's  report  was  under  dlscus- 
rvcry  pubUc  ofAnion  poll  showed  orer- 
wbelmlng  pabUc  approral  of  military  train- 
ing But  Oongreas  refused  to  act.  So 
suooaasful  were  ttas  pwssurs  groups  and  the 
lobbyists,  notblnf  was  done.  And  now  we  are 
paying  the  pnce  The  eood  intentions  of  the 
educators,  and  well-meaninir  but  mistaken 
churchmen  do  not  help  us  now.  Young 
Americans  wltboot  adequate  trainine  or  suf- 
ficient relnf  orccflMBta  are  bein^  killed.  They 
are  not  belpad  now  by  any  claim  that  prep- 
arat:Gik  for  military  action  In  this  kind  of 
world  is  "a  trite  and  on  believable  overslm- 
pttfication  of  history"  The  question  now  Is, 
who  oeuMaapilfled  the  interpretation  of  his- 
tory? 

It  Is  clear  now.  If  It  was  not  clear  before 
tbat  the  crista  ts  more  than  a  dash  uf  Ideol- 
oglM  and  ecopOMic  theorlca.  tbough  it  is 
that.  We  are  in  danger  of  being  unable  to 
deal  with  realities  lncl\Kling  moral  realities. 
"The  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  the 
whole  free  world  Is  threatened  by  men  who 
bav*  acquired  tremendcus  military  power 
and  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
weakncAs  on  the  part  of  theu  prospective 
vlcUaia  is  an  asstaranoe  oi  p>eace."  said  an 
•dttarial  in  the  Washington  Star  last  July. 
Thst  edifirlal  was  prophetic. 

The  church  has  its  own  guilt.  We  have 
remained  silent  when  we  should  have  spoken. 
A^d  too  often  when  we  have  spoken  we  have 
said  the  wrong  thing. 

We  should  have  a^ked  for  repmlanre — 
frcm  selfishness  pnde  We  sbrwild  have 
called  for  even  more  generosity  and  more  sac* 
nhce— for  more  missionaries  and  greater  res- 
toration funds  We  should  have  ii.slsted 
that  our  Nation  share  generously  with  oth- 
ers and  assist  In  their  physical  reconstruc- 
tkm— even  beyond  the  generous  things  we 
did.  We  should  have  been  more  insistent 
that  even  Russu  participate  in  that  assist- 
ance. And  we  should  ha\e  insisted  that  all 
such  assistance  be  given  and  admlnutered 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherltnesa. 

To  say  that  this  person  or  that  group  Is 
now  guilty  is  not  true  and  It  U  of  no  avail. 
Confronted  wuh  the  claims  of  the  kingdom 
Ol  Cod.  of  christian  dlacipleshtp  we  are 
all  guilty.  We  are  all  in  the  same  condem- 
~&atlon.  We  wanted  our  young  men  home  \n 
ld46.  We  wanted  prosperity,  our  gadgets, 
our  comfort,  and  luxury  We  wanted  peace 
without  the  price  of  peace.  We  were  blind 
to  the  irreconcilability  of  colliding  ideol- 
ogies. We  thought  Soviet  coinmunum 
wanted  peace  when  It  wa~  something  else 
they  wanted. 

On  this  advent  Sunday,  we  are  citlled  back 
to  faith  In  the  kingdom  of  Ood — the  king- 
dom into  wht."h  men  are  bom  ag^sio — with 
new  motives  and  new  purpotea.  The  king. 
dom  of  God  and  the  fctnfrtnm  of  the  United 
States  are  not  the  same  thing.  We  know 
we  are  nut  perfect  but  we  are  strivuig  for 


Improvement.  The  kingdom  of  Ood  and  the 
klngtkim  of  Stalinism  are  not  the  same  thing. 
We  know  thst  they  are  forever  irreconcil- 
able. But  to  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
we  must  cltng  anew.  Advent  means  that 
Ood  once  entered  our  fleeting  life  We  know 
what  He  is  like  and  what  we  ought  to  be- 
come. 

There  Is  an  eternal  purpose  toward  which 
all  events  move.  As  Lincoln  put  It.  "The 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes."  Even  if 
the  worst  comes:  If  civilization  becomes  a 
shambles,  there  will  be  a  remnant  of  the 
redeemed.  And  If  we  have  been  an  unwor- 
thy instrument  in  establUhtng  His  kingdom 
on  earth  It  may  even  be  th.it  Ood  will  raise 
up  another  people  unto  Himself. 

We  know  the  kingdom  can  come.  Once 
It  did  come  tn  Christ.  We  see  what  life  can 
be  when  God  Is  In  It  fully. 

No  matter  what  comes — God  Is. 

No  matter  what  happens — God  la  Ood. 

We  cannot  despair  whatever  the  circum- 
stances. We  have  seen  the  King  once  In 
history.  Hi.-:  kingdom  siandeih  sure.  "I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega."  saith  the  Lord. 
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HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

Cr    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  20  ilegislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27  >,  1950 

Mr  DOUGL.\S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in, the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  to  a  .soldier 
in  Korea  read  by  the  Reverend  A.  Powell 
Davnes,  D.  D..  at  All  Souls'  Church,  "Uni- 
tarian, Washington,  D  C  ,  Sunday.  De- 
cember 17,  1950.  I  do  not  feel  adequate 
to  express  myself  on  this  letter,  but 
would  prefer  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It 
carries  a  message  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurd. 
as  follows : 

Lrrmi  to  a  Sou)in  in  Kocza 

DCAB  F«i£ND:  You  say  near  the  end  of  your 
letter  that  you  do  not  exp>ect  an  answer. 
That  1,^  very  good  of  you  Probably  you 
wuuld  not  complain  If  I  selected  from  my 
desk  some  magazine  articles,  news-cuttings, 
repfirts  of  speerhea,  and  the  like,  and  sent 
them  to  you  with  the  thought  that  yoi.  would 
find  them  much  more  useful  than  my  merely 
personal  opinions. 

Let  me  be  honest  with  you'  I  have  been 
tempted  to  do  that  very  thing.  But  I  can't 
get  sway  with  It  You  are  entitled  to  a 
pers»  nal  answer,  a  complete  and  truthful 
an.iwer.  Indeed.  If  you  chose  to  demand  It. 
you  <\re  entitled  to  such  an  answer  not  only 
from  me  but  from  every  grown  person  in  the 
United  States. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  doing  in  Korea — what  made  It  necessary 
In  the  first  place  Tou  wonder  whether  any 
good  has  come  of  It.  The  Korean  people, 
you  tell  me.  both  North  and  South,  are  much 
worse  off  than  if  the  United  Nations  had 
never  intervened.  Millions  of  them  are  ref- 
ugeee.  walking  the  winter  roads  alongside 
your  armies,  but  with  nowhere  U)  go.  Un- 
counted mulUtudes  have  died,  and  the  same 
fate  awaits  a  vast  number  of  survivors  Your 
best  friend  was  killed.  He  had  •  sweetheart, 
the  girl  who  had  waited  for  htm  since  his 
ssnlor  year  in  high  who  1      Thrv  would  have 

in  married  ihu  Christmas      He  h.id  every- 


thing tn  live  fr/r  Tou  ask  me  wbat  use  it 
was.  his  dying,  and  what  was  gained  by  such 
a  sacrifice. 

I  shall  try  to  an.iwer  these  questions— 
faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  sbllity  But 
there  Is  som'-thlnR  I  have  to  say  first.  This 
letter  Is  being  written  in  a  warm  room,  not 
out  of  doors  in  aero  weather.  My  feet  have 
not  been  froRt-bltten.  I  have  not  lost  sev- 
eral nights  of  sleep.  If  I  walk  down  the 
street  I  shall  see  not  homeless  refugees,  but 
the  usual  crowds  busy  with  their  Christmas 
shopping.  You  can  see  what  I'm  driving 
at,  I'm  sure.  It  Is  something  that  ycu  may 
have  to  take  Into  account  as  you  read  what 
follows.  You  are  there  where  the  fighting  is; 
I  am  not. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  for  myself  la  that 
I  share  your  protest.  I  am  putting  up  the 
same  fight  against  bitterness  that  you  are. 
With  ynu  this  f.eht  Is  recent  and  Intense: 
with  me  It  has  Listed  a  long  while  and  I 
am  not  so  driven  by  it.  But  then,  as  I  say. 
I'm  here  in  America;  I  might  feel  Just  as  you 
do  If  I  were  In  Korea. 

I  have  to  admit  that-  people  here  are  Just 
as  you  describe  them.  They  do  know  in  a 
vague,  unhappy  way  that  we  are  being  de- 
feated In  Korea.  Nevertheless,  the  war  Is 
not  quite  real  to  them.  They  see  It.  so  to 
speak,  through  a  glass,  darkly;  It  does  not 
meet,  them  face  to  face.  Last  week,  for  In- 
stance, there  was  a  wildcat  strike,  tying  up 
the  railroad  terminals.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions this  strike  might  be  defensible.  In 
our  present  situation.  It  was  outrageous. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  strikers  meant 
no  harm:  they  Just  don't  understand  about 
Korea.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  automobile 
manufacturers  Their  profits  have  been 
laree.  and  that  Is  the  way  they  like  them. 
Perhaps  you  would,  too,  If  you  were  an  auto- 
mobile ni.inufacTurer.  But  when  the  Gov- 
ernment asked  them  to  wait  and  talk  it  ever 
before  putting  up  their  prices,  they  flatly 
refused  to  do  It.  The  war  you  are  fighting 
has  not  come  close  enough  to  frighten 
them.  It  will,  sooner  or  later,  but  at  present. 
Korean  battles  seem  to  be  fought  chiefly  In 
the  newspapers.  These  people  have  not  seen 
phosphorus  thrown  into  an  ambulance;  to 
them,  a  Communist  Is  something  exposed  by 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  aot  a 
fanatical  soldier,  snulfln;;  out  the  Life  of 
your  friend 

You  must  understand  that  this  is  Amer- 
ica. Just  the  same  as  always.  The  people 
here  have  not  been  shocked,  as  you  h.ive. 
into  a  gnm  sense  of  realities.  What  most  of 
the  people  are  concerned  with.  Just  now.  is 
Chrlstma.s  shopping.  I  don't  know  what  you 
think  of  that:  I  don  t  know  what  I  think  of  it 
myself.  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  you  thought 
you  might  be  home  for  Christmas.  It  must 
have  been  pleasant  to  imagine  all  this  Christ- 
mas shopping  You  would  have  been  a  part 
of  it,  buying  presents  lor  your  relatives  and 
friends  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Those  long  lines  of  slow-mnvtng  vehicles, 
retreating  toward  the  coast,  the  rear-guard 
sction.  the  sudden  ambush,  tbe  tirldges 
blown  up  in  front  of  you.  the  endleae  trek 
of  refugees— people  here  don't  see  them,  just 
as  you  might  not  have  seen  them  if  you 
had  stayed  in  America.  I  do  not  mean  th.u 
people  don't  read  the  news,  but  that  they 
don  t  vuualire  it  They  have  not  watched 
the  buildoaera  push  the  earth  over  the  gnivee 
of  the  dead:  tbey  have  not  seen  blood  on  the 
snow. 

That  u  part  of  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. You  are  in  Korea  because  Americans 
refused  to  face  realities.  If  our  country  had 
maintained  tu  strength  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  the  entire  course  of  hu- 
tory  wo  Ud  have  been  different  But  then 
so  wouij  America.  MlUlons  of  the  p,>pu- 
lailon  would  have  been  under  arms  The 
prosperity  o^  tbeee  recent  years,  for  what- 
ever It  may  have  been  worth,  cculd  never 
have    happened      The    b<^.ys   who   wanted   to 
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home  Jqec  as  you  do.  now— wcold.  ta 
ijr  casea,  have  bad  to  remain  abfoad. 
Would  you  have  bees  in  (a?or  d  tbm»  aus- 
terities?    If  you  had  been  m  a  poatUon  of 

leadership,  would  you  have  insisted  upon 
them?  If  you  had.  your  leadership  would 
have  been  repudiated.  The  America  of  the 
last  5  years  u  the  America  the  people  have 
wanted      It  U  the  America  they  stiil  want. 

From  what  you  write.  It  is  also  the  Amer- 
ica you  want,  yourself.  You  would  like,  that 
la.  to  keep  It  that  way  If  you  could. 

And  here  comes  the  point  where  we  need 
some  clearer  thinking.  It  Is  useless  being 
embittered  atxjut  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  n.  We  were  unequal  to  our  responsi- 
bilities: that  is  true.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  great  deal  that  we  did  do  We 
were  far  from  niggardly  with  our  national 
resources.  More  than  any  nation  ever  did 
In  the  past,  we  gave  of  our  substance  to 
those  who  needed  it  UntU  we  saw  that  we 
were  bemg  made  fools  of.  we  gave  as  freely 
to  Communists  as  to  all  others  Only  slowly 
did  our  people  realize  what  they  were  up 
against  Thef  wanted  peace  They  thought 
that  most  other  people  wanted  peace.  They 
believed  the  Kremlin  wanted  peace.  This 
may  not  have  been  intelligent  or  wise,  but 
It  was  surely  not  discreditable.  Little  by 
little  the  truth  became  plainer:  finally,  it 
became  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
people  understood. 

That  la  why  you  were  sent  to  Korea;  be- 
cause a  time  had  come  when  Communist 
aggression  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  It 
was  a  dangerous  decision — the  United  Na- 
tions intervention  in  Korea.  Even  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  evident  that  the  Chinese 
armies  might  support  the  North  Koreans. 
But  what  was  the  alternative?  To  allow 
the  Communists  to  seize  Korea?  If  we  had 
done  this,  without  a  fight  of  any  kind,  no 
nation  In  the  world  would  have  trusted  us. 
It  would  have  been  surrender,  piecemeal 
stirrender.  to  Communist  aggression  Our 
loss  would  have  been  greater,  far  greater, 
that  way.  And  the  Communist  menace 
would  have  Come  closer  to  America  without 
our  seeing— without  the  world  seeing — in 
full  and  final  plainness — the  brutal  ptirpose 
of  the  Kremlin. 

That  is  why  you  went  to  Korea.  There 
was  uo  help  for  It.  We  had  to  make  a  stand 
somewhere  The  United  Nations  had  to 
make  a  stand.  Besides  being  a  moral  ne- 
cessity, it  had  become  a  question  of  survival. 
The  remaining  free  naUons  have  no  chance 
mlmlt  1 1 1  unless  the  ComamiMi  are  halted. 

Bat  you  ask  a  second  qnfHttOKi.  You  want 
to  know  whether  any  good  has  come  of  it. 
Tou  are  In  retreat.  Tou  have  not  achieved 
the  purposes  for  which  you  went  there. 

Here,  like  yourself,  some  of  what  I  say 
must  be  said  in  bitterness  For  the  last  2 
jears  at  least,  it  has  been  clear  that  we  have 
needed  to  rearm — and  on  a  scale  sufBcient 
to  protect  our  Interests  In  my  own  view. 
It  was  clear  much  sooner,  but  in  any  case, 
after  the  Communist  seizure  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, It  was  inexcusable  to  heslUte.  Our 
mUitary  leaders  should  have  known  what 
t^.  -p   up    against,   and    have   provided 

a  -.y.     They   .ailed   to   do   It.     Their 

goals  were  in  the  future.  They  should 
have  known  the  time  was  then,  not  1952. 
The  Congress  bears  an  equa*  share  of  blame. 
In  utter  blindness,  the  majority  In  both 
Hottsca  insisted  upon  politics  as  usual,  m- 
deed.  upon  politics  much  worse  than  usual. 
This  was  criminal  stupidity. 

To  answer  your  second  question,  then.  I 
shaU  have  to  say  that  you  might  not  have 
been  defeated  If  your  leaders  had  provided 
what  was  necessary.  This  would  have  meant, 
however,  that  you  yourself  would  have 
needed  to  leave  civilian  life  much  eorUer. 
So  would  thousands  of  others.  I  do  not 
taMW  bov  you  would  have  felt  aboat  that, 
f  jwg  mCBtton  It  liecause  we  have  to  be  hon- 
est with  ourselves — all  of  us.     The  leaders 


should  have  known  better — that  U  what 
leaders  are  for.  MevertheLcea.  I  think  they 
did  what  tbe  people  wanted. 

I  do  not  beUere.  howeeer.  that  your  de- 
feat— even  if  it  turns  out  to  be  entirely 
such— means  that  the  effort  was  useless.  It 
had  to  be  tried.  Some  day.  It  wUl  have  to  be 
tried  again.  There  Is  no  chance  whatever 
that  the  world  can  remain  "half  slave,  half 
free  "  What  you  have  done  In  Korea  has 
committed  us  for  the  future.  It  is  true,  as 
you  say.  that  besides  our  own  losses  there  are 
mUllons  of  Koreans  who  are  refugees.  IT. ere 
are  alio  those  who  have  died  It  is  a  stag- 
gering thing  to  count  up  all  these  mLsef.es. 
to  stand  and  face  this  awful  suffering  Yet. 
the  answer  is  a  clear  one  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  surrender  to  the  Communists,  we 
must  accept  the  facta  of  war  for  what  they 
are  Our  cause  is  lost  already  if  blood  and 
tears  can  break  our  resolution. 

As  I  promised  at  the  beginning,  I  shall  be 
honest  with  you  I  think  that  much  worse  is 
befcre  us  thian  you  have  seen  in  Korea.  I 
tti.-.k  It  poeslble  that  before  long  we  may  be 
driven  out  of  Europe  just  as  we  are  new  Ijemg 
driven  out  of  Korea.  The  truth  is.  you  see. 
that  our  leaders  even  now  are  not  realists. 
They  ihir.i  that  40  divisions,  or  «0.  or  maybe 
80.  can  stop  the  Russians  in  Europe  Thj 
may  be  so.  but  for  my  own  part.  I  admit  that 
I  den  t  see  how.  We  are  told  that  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  the  Italians,  will  put  up 
a  strong  resistance  Perhaps  they  will,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  at  present  few  thinking  so. 
The  people  of  these  countries  will  only  fight 
to  win  if  they  believe  they  can  win.  and  they 
will  only  be'ueve  they  can  win  if  tfcey  see 
United  States  strength  fuUy  mobilised  and 
extended. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  ought  not  to 
h*ee  an  alliance.  Tbe  Atlantic  Alliance  is 
extremely  Important  But  It  dees  mean 
that  until  we  trust  in  ourselves  rather  than 
In  others  and  are  ready  to  invoke  our  entire 
power  and  our  whole  might  this  alliance  will 
not  help  us.  It  is  America  that  must  save 
America.  American  aircraft,  .\mencan  In- 
dustry, American  producucn,  American  men 
and  women,  flghtmg  for  victory  in  a  war  of 
survival.  The  nations  with  which  we  are 
allied  are  faint-hearted.  War  has  wearied 
them.  Mtiltitudes  of  their  people  have  given 
up;  they  do  not  believe  In  us,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  anything.  They  are  in  despair. 
These  people  will  only  fight  by  our  aide  tf 
they  believe  it  is  the  winning  side.  It  te 
our  courage  that  must  save  them,  not  their 
courage  tbat-  can  save  us. 

At  the  present  moment,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ours  Is  the  winning  side.  They  see 
what  most  Americans  are  blind  to:  that  it  is 
■  \ln  that  we  can  even  defend  the  con- 
:.  United  States.  They  remember  what 
we  have  f(^gotten:  that  wars  are  not  won  by 
dollar  appropriations  but  by  force  in  being: 
they  know  that  we  shall  not  win  command  of 
the  skies  by  airplanes  on  drafting  boards  but 
only  by  those  that  we  can  put  into  the  air. 
Far  better  than  most  Americans,  they  knew 
how  imminent  is  our  danger.  They  are  wait- 
ing to  see  how  we  use  our  time — not  counted 
in  years,  but  in  months  and  weeks.  They 
know  the  time  is  now. 

So  I  can  answer  your  question  in  this 
way:  I  can  teU  you  that  good  has  come  of 
the  defeat  in  Korea  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  lost  some  of  our  blindness.  It  is  a 
terriblf  thing  -hat  yovir  best  friend  had  to 
die  for  this.  But  that  is  the  way  th?  world 
U.  and  It  is  uesless  being  bltte-  about  it. 
We  tried  to  win  a  war  tn  Korea  without 
having  what  it  takes  to  win:  if  we  under- 
stand this  fact  and  act  upon  It,  It  may  save 
tt.  But  we  shall  have  to  do  better  than 
wt  are  dflftf^  n^w.  We  shall  have  to  realize 
what  our  people — yes.  and  moet  of  our  lead- 
ers, too — seem  unable  or  UBW^tBg  to  real- 
ise. There  can  be  blood  on  the  snow  in 
America,  not  Just  next  winter  but  this 
winter      I:   is  something  that  the  country 


would  wake  up  i'-,  iitiu>:,ui:f<i  and  rtur.f.^d. 
Just  as  It  has  to  Korea  Ou.'  f.  i.'.a.-.  de- 
oor  prowttkm  tot  disaster  c<.&irol,  are 
jmille  It     TMks  like  these,  tm- 

atf  orCHtt.  are  being  set  aside  for 

squabblea.  We  are  not  doing  weU  I  have 
to  tell  you  thU.  simply  because  It  is  true. 
But  I  can  also  say  that  we  are  doing  better 
than  we  were,  largely  because  of  K-orea  If 
V*  are  saved,  we  shall  owe  it  to  your  friend 
who  was  killed— to  him  and  all  who  died 
In  Korea.  We  shall  owe  It  to  you.  too.  and 
the  miseries  you  are  undergoing.*  This  is 
what  you  must  understand,  my  frtcnd,  and 
let  It  melt  away  some  of  your  bittemesa. 

Tou  must  know  that  soldiers  die  not  only 
because  there  Is  evil  in  the  world,  but  also 
because  there  Is  bllndnese  and  stupidity. 
Ncr  Is  this  aU.  War  comes  because  people 
are  too  hopeful,  because  tbey  are  eenerooa 
and  do  not  recognize  their  enemies  It  is 
not  a  simple  matter— this  question  cf  how 
war  comes.  Much  of  our  trouble  In  "he  past 
has  arisen  from  not  knowing  this.  That  Is 
wny  your  chtirch  has  given  you  so  little  that 
helps  you  The  churchmen  have  not  under- 
stood They  have  tho^lg^t  that  war  was 
something  that  could  be  cured  as  a  thing  In 
itself,  instead  of  as  a  part  of  even^hing 
that  alls  us.  Some  of  the  churchmen  are 
now  trying  to  decide  w^ether  the  atom  bomb 
is  more  immoral  than  a  bomb  made  of  TNT. 
The  only  comment  on  this  controversy  that 
would  make  sense  to  you  or  me  1-  that  of 
Prof  Robert  M.  Hawkins,  of  Vanderbllt 
University  School  of  Religion :  "Any  weapon 
Is  inhumane."  he  says,  "and  I  would  rather 
be  blown  up  with  an  atom  bomb  than 
bavonetted." 

He  is  exactly  right.  Any  weapon  is  In- 
humane War  always,  was.  Is  now.  and  always 
will  be  cruel,  barbarous,  sickening,  and  re- 
volting. Atomic  energy.  t>ecause  It  repre- 
sents a  towering  achievement  of  science,  a 
new  dimension  of  human  possibility.  Is  es- 
pecialiv  repugnant  to  us  when  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  disaster.  We  are  in  the  grip 
of  evil  necessity  and  it  does  no  good  to 
disguise  the  fact  B^Jt  If  we  are  ever  to  break 
the  power  of  this  necessity  and  be  free  man 
again,  free  to  build  a  better,  gentler,  hap- 
pier world,  we  shall  have  to  grapple  with 
reality  on  its  own  terms. 

That  Is  what  your  battles  In  Korea  are 
teachine  us.  We  are  awakening— and  I  hope 
it  U  not  too  late — ^to  what  reality  requires 
of  us.  I  say  we  are  awakening,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  all  of  us.  Some  of  us.  my  friend. 
are  sick,  spiritually  sick,  and  It  is  a  sickxMM 
xinto  death.  In  the  hearts  cf  some  (rf  t».  _, 
hidden  and  disguised,  there  Is  despair. 
Those  who  are  afBcted  with  this  sickness  are 
not  wtlllng  to  make  the  effort,  reality  Is 
too  m-ach  for  them,  the  straggle  has  over- 
whelmed thKn  already.  ___ 

It  was  Dean  Inge,  whose  tmdenAmdlagag 
history  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  who  once 
said  that  "resignation  U  the  disease  frOm  ^ 
which  civlUaiatlons  die"  This  disease  is 
rampant  aaaoag  tM.  It  takes  the  form.  In 
many,  of  a  tenackma  rtlnging  to  hopes  and 
aims  that  beloi^  to  yesterday,  of  blind  re- 
8ist.%nce  to  what  would  save  us.  Deep  in 
theu-  hearts,  they  are  reetgned:  t£  tbey  can- 
not have  the  world  that  pitas—  them,  they 
are  willing  to  have  no  world  at  aU.  In  others, 
this  disease  Is  a  renunciation  of  principle,  an 
inward  disaoluiion  of  conviction.  They  do 
not  love  freedom,  they  do  not  loee  justice; 
they  have  room  only  for  resentment  at  the 
harshness  of  events.  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  what  you  are  doing  tn  Korea  will 
help  to  cure  us  of  this  disease. 

One  of  our  Senators,  Senator  Ltioo!*  Joh2»- 
soK.  of  Texas,  stated  the  matter  extremely 
well  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  last  week: 
"Is  this,-  he  asked,  'the  hour  at  our  Nation's 
twilight,  the  last  fading  hour  of  light  before 
an  endless  night  shall  envelop  us  snd  an  the 
Western  World?  That  Is  a  question  which 
we  still  have  in  otir  power  to  answer.     If  we 
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delay  ionger  ve  can  expect  notbing  but  dark* 
nea*  and  defeat  and  deaolaUoc.  IT  wr  an- 
swer the  cnallenge  wtth  courage  and  confl- 
dence.  and  wtth  the  ttility  of  which  we  are 
capable,  we  can.  I  am  sure,  triumph  over  our 
foes  ■ 

That  U  exactly  rlgbt.  Tou  did  not  go  to 
Korea,  my  friend,  on  an  laolated  venture. 
Tou  are  the  beflcnlnf  of  the  main  battle. 
Tou.  together  with  the  rest  of  u>.  both  there 
and  here,  are  aVttUng  the  quMtlon  of  aur- 
Tlval.  A  loof  night  of  barbarism  or  a  new 
morning  of  ctTlUxation — that  U  tiM  qucction 
you  are  aettiing 

Some  ot  four  more  detailed  Inqulrlaa  I  have 
not  anawuBd.  I  am  XM>t  equipped  to  spealc 
for  Instance,  about  mistakes  of  strategy  or 
ot  generalship  I  have  opinions  about  tbaae 
things  but  I  doubt  that  I  should  venture 
on  them  In  this  letter.  U  we  assume,  as 
perhaps  we  should,  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  we  ought  to  recognize.  I  think,  that 
the  Chinese  armies  would  have  Intervened  in 
any  case  80  tbe  result  would  have  been 
much  the  same  As  to  this,  the  plan  fol- 
lowed out  was  made  years  ago  In  the  Kremlin. 

I  was  In  Caectaoalovskia.  you  know,  when 
the  CommunlsU  scixed  the  Ccvernment  of 
that  country.  Wb*n  I  returned  to  America 
and  reported  what  I  h^  seen  and  heard, 
giving  It  as  my  conviction  tliat  It  was  a 
(tirther  stage  in  Soviet  aggression,  there 
were  many  who  wotiid  not  believe  it.  Tet. 
we  read  this  week  a  fu!!  admission  In  the 
words  of  their  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Fteriinger.  PUns  for  the  new  Czechoslo- 
vakia, he  sayt.  were  "made  in  Moscow"  even 
before  World  War  H  ended  "Stalin  In  the 
Kremlin."  he  continues,  "with  ingenious 
forealght.  drew  the  outlines  of  our  Oiew 
Caechoalovakia — (and)  a  new  government 
was  prepared  to  take  over  our  new  state." 

I  mention  this  because  we  must  under- 
stand ihat  plans  have  also  been  prepared  for 
Germany.  Prance,  and  Italy.  This  Is  still 
in  the  future  But  the  plans  for  Korea,  and 
for  Chinese  action  In  Korea,  are  being  carried 
out.  Since  we  could  not  have  won  with  the 
forces  we  were  able  to  commit,  there  Is  not 
much  gain  in  b:amlng  strategy  or  criticizing 
gciieralahlp.  The  Chinese  would  have  come 
In  any  Case 

Let  me  say  again,  we  must  keep  In  view 
the  main  struggle,  the  struggle  we  still  can 
win  If  we  wm  that  one.  victory  will  come  to 
us  in  the  others,  also 

But  we  must  poasess  the  will  to  win;  we 
must  be  spiritually  fit  for  the  conflict.  I 
confess  to  you  wtth  shame  that  here  In  Wash- 
ington we  are  not  spiritually  flt — not  yet. 
But  I  am  not  without  hope  I  think  things 
are  a  little  better  I  am  glad  you  like  the 
poetry  of  Walt  Whitman,  fk)  do  I.  Do  you 
remember  his  lines  about  America: 

"Mf't  for  success  slune: 
Not  to  fair-sail  unlntermltted  always: 
The  storm  shall  dash  thy  face — the  murk  of 
war.  and  worse  than  war.  shall  cover 
thee  all  over 
In  many  a  smiling  mask  death   shall   ap- 
proach,     beguiling      thee — thou      in 
dtaease  shalt  swelter, 
The  livid  cancer  spread  its  hideous  claws, 

seeking  to  strike  thee  deep  within; 
Consumption    of    the    worst — mortal    con- 
sumption— shall  rouge  thy  face  with 
hectlrr 
Btit  thou  Shalt  face  thy  fortunes,  thy  dis- 

eases,  and  surmount  them  nil 
■bait  soar  toward  fulfilment  of  the  future 
The  Boul  — U«  destinies." 

I  bt-lleve  that  and  I  know  you  do.  If  we  are 
bitter  at  Umes.  It  u  a  clean  sort  of  bttterneMs 
and  washes  away  some  uf  the  heartache.  But 
the  fact  if*  that  we  believe — and  deeply — m 
freedtHn  and  Justice  and  a  decent  world,  and 
we  know  that  the  power  to  win  that  'vorUl 
Is  in  tia — and  in  the  people  uf  our  country. 

I  await  eagerly  the  news  that  you  are 
safe       When   you   are   back   in   thu  region. 


come  and  see  me.  Meanwhile,  write  me  aealn 
If  Tcu  feel  Uke  it.  And  dun  t  t>e  gentle.  Tell 
me  what  .you  really  think  We  In  America 
will  only  be  saved  by  the  truth  that  hurts. 
With  every  beet  wish. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Povrxtx  Davtzs. 


Study   of  Congress   Needed  by  American 
School  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKK.-.F  NT  AHVES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trentonian.  daily  newspaper  of  Trenton, 
N  J  .  on  December  7.  1950.  published  a 
column  by  Harman  W  Nichols,  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  United  Press  correspondent, 
describmg  the  study  proKram  of  the 
Comiaittee  for  Con^res.s,  which  .  3eks  to 
make  better  study  facihties  available  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  about  the  ac- 
tual work  and  functions  of  Congress  and 
Its  Members. 

Because  of  the  worthiness  of  this  en- 
deavor by  a  group  of  experienced  Wash- 
ington newspapermen  to  strengthen  our 
representative  form  of  government  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  plea.sed  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
publication  of  this  column,  along  with  a 
query  about  it  from  one  of  my  ccm- 
stituenLs. 

Complete  information  about  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Committee  for 
Congres.s.  and  its  Congress  Study  Coun- 
cil, which  plans  to  use  Your  Congress 
Magazine,  and  all  available  educational 
and  information  media,  press,  radio,  tel- 
evision and  motion  pictures,  to  carry  the 
story  of  Congress  to  students  in  and  out 
of  school,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  for  Congress.  1060  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
ME-2214 

The  column  and  the  query  follow: 
(By  barman  W.  NlchoU) 

WsaMmcTON.  December  7  — It  s  a  crying 
shame  that  the  school  children  in  Bee 
House.  Tex,  Parmer  City,  ill.,  and  Ulrlch. 
Mo,  dont  know  the  first  thing  about  how 
our  Congress  docs  Its  work 

A  younititer  wrote  In  the  other  day  and 
wnmed  to  know  In  which  room  In  the  White 
House  the  Supreme  Court  meets 

Well,  maybe  we  can  straighten  this  all 
out 

We  now  hare  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitlcal 
group  known  as  the  Committee  for  Congress. 
It  s  a  brand  new  thing  and  has  on  Its  board 
of  directors  a  flock  of  vetersn  newspaper- 
men and  commentators  wno  have  observed 
the  goings-on  In  Washington  for  many  years. 

otrrriT  is  not  phony 

The  outfit  Is  not  phony  It  doesn't  ex- 
pect to  pay  any  btg  divitiends  to  stockhold- 
ers, but  It  Is  putting  out  a  little  publication 
eailed  Tour  Ctmgreaa  Magaslne,  at  10<iO  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D    C 

TTie  idea  is  to  educate  the  public  on  what 
goea  on  here. 

Hal.  J  Miller,  the  moving  force  behind 
the  project.  Is  a  familiar  fli;ure  on  Capitol 


Hill  He  and  his  wife.  Virginia,  did  a  lo« 
of  ref*arch  Thry  found  that  there  wasnt 
a  single  high  scho<il  in  the  country  which 
dug  into  the  inner  workings  ot  Congress.  At 
least,  not  to  the  point  where  the  students — 
or  public — had  an  Inkling  of  how  a  congres- 
sional committee  works. 

Or  what  comes  out  of  «  conference  (a 
▼ague  term,  at  beat*.  Or  what  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  Is  supposed  to  do  besides  aay 
"Here"  when  the  Vice  President,  who  la 
President  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Reprceentatlves.  calls  the  meet- 
ings to  order 

avrroMTa  bt  coNcsaaa 
The  committee  has  the  backing  of  many 
Members      of      Congress.        Represei.uiive 
Chablxs  B.  Bumrrr.  of  Florida,  said: 

"There  Is  great  merit  to  the  progranv— an4 
a  need  for  the  full  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  Government.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  tr>-ing  International 
situation." 

Representative  P.  Krru.  Cabltlx.  of  North 
Carolina,  said  he  thought  the  new  committee 
Would  serve  a  very  uselul  purpobC. 

NO  INTOKMATION  AVAtLABLI 

Representative  M  O  BtrsNsiDt.  of  West 
Vl.glnla.  a  former  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, pulled  out  the  stops  snd  said  that 
although  he  tried  to  teach  his  students  the 
fundamentals  of  how  Congress  acts  he  never 
was  able  to  No  information  from  Washing- 
ton available 

One  Representative  who  doesn't  want  to  be 
named  blamed  the  press  for  the  lack  of  la- 
tcre«t  In  Congress 

"The  newspapers  and  radio  poke  so  much 
fun  at  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  a  lot 
of  Members  crayfish  into  their  shells  and 
don  t  fight  back."  he  said. 

"TTiis  new  program  by  the  Committee  for 
Congress  sounds  like  a  good  Idea  Maybe 
some  of  us  now  can  stick  our  necks  out  and 
fight  back." 

The  column  was  accompanied  by 
this  written  memorandum  from  Carl 
Schielke.  23  Jarvis  Place.  Trenton  8. 
N.  J.: 

DcAs  Ma  Nichols:  Please  forward  my  name 
to  the  Committee  for  Congress  so  that  I  can 
subscribe. 


Some  Newspaper  Criticiiini  of  the  Adver- 
tising Campaign  ot  the  .American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  Its  Seltiih  .\ctivit»<'$ 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  OSULLIVAN 

OF   NCBEaisKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTAT1VE3 
Wednesdav.  December  20.  1950 

Mr  OSULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  15.  1950  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa»  Sunday  Register  published  in  its 
open  forum  the  following  letter  concern- 
ing the  advertising  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  duimg  the  last  poUtical 
campaign: 

A  RxADis  Takes  Isstt  With  Mxoicai.  SocirrT 
ADvtarisiNo— Sats    Hi   and  NsiCHBoa    Aax 

Not  Running  AitnucA 

To  the  Ofkn  Poium  EDrrot: 

A  nhort  time  ago  there  appeared  In  the 
public  press  an  announoeoMnt  that  the 
American  Medical  Asaodatlon  would  spend  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  adrerttstnK  against 
public  health  insurance.  The  first  ad  ap- 
peared October  8   In  ThU  Week  magnalae. 


>-n  T  T  n 
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page  4.  entitled.  "Who  Runs  America?"  and 
et;ds  w^ith  the  statement:  "Tou  and  Your 
Neighbor  Run  America  "  I  take  leeaa  with 
this.  My  neighbor  and  I  do  not  run  America. 
Who  does?  The  lobbyists,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Asscclatlon.  who  have  mUUons 
to  spend  for  advertising  and  influencing  law- 
makers. 

Perhaps  if  my  neighbor  and  I  had  an  equal 
amount  of  cash  to  spread  around  among  the 
elected  personnel  of  Government,  we  might 
have  an  equal  voice  In  running  America.  As 
It  is.  we  nave  Jiut  two  votes,  my  nelght>or 
and  I.  pitted  aeslnrt  the  millions  of  dollars 
wjrth  of  Influence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Medical  Asaoeiatlon.  the  National 
AMOclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  the  United 
Statee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  mention  but 
a  few  To  cite  an  example  of  the  Influence 
of  these  powerful  lobbies,  look  what  hap- 
pened to  the  cost  of  living  after  controls 
were  removed  at  their  t>ehest. 

WrICHINC   THE   rACTS 

The  ad  says  "the  people  weigh  the  facts  " 
I  wonder  if  the  people  ever  get  any  facu  to 
weigh.  I'm  sure  the  AMA  and  their  mil- 
llor^  are  njt  going  to  present  both  sides  of 
the  question.  For  example,  vrtll  they  tell  us 
how  much  KUA  restricts  medical  training 
unfairly?  WUi  they  dare  teU  us  how  much 
or  the  Nations  wealth  is  controlled  by  insur- 
ance companies?  Would  they  dare  tell  us 
how  much  the  assets  of  the  instirance  com- 
panies increased  from  1910  to  1930?  From 
1930  10  1940'  (»;«-. 000.000.000  and  an  aver- 
age of  13.000.000.000 1  yearly  from  1940  to 
19S0— by  approximately  $60,000,000,000  to 
date? 

The  point  's.  that  their  assets  doubled  in 
10  years.  If  thcae  assets  were  controlled  by 
the  people  (who  weight  the  facts  I.  there 
would  be  adequate  fund.*:  to  insure  everyone 
against  failure  in  health  The  ad  says  "hun- 
dreds of  voluntary  health  insurance  plans 
are  in  healthy  competition. '  etc  My  neigh- 
bor and  I  want  to  know  why  the  dupUcalioa 
or  effort.  Why  not  have  one  over-all  system 
similar  to  GI  insurance? 

HEALTH  tNStnLANCX 

The  ad  also  says  "70.000.000  Amertcana  an 
protected  by  volvintary  health  insurance." 
Mv  neiehbor  and  I  want  to  know  why  the 
ether  8C,0<X).000  of  Amerlcaru,  cant  afford 
the  same  protection:  what  happens  to  the 
rest  of  the  insurance  companies'  assets?  80 
voluntary  health  instirance  takes  the  eco- 
nomic shock  out  of  Ulness  does  It?  Would 
the  benevolent  AMA  please  explain  why  It  is 
that  whenever  an  Insiired  "victim"  Is  treated, 
the  physician's  fee  invariably  matches  the 
amount  of  insuraacC 

My  neighbor  and  I  therefore  ask  the  .Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  to  get  down  to 
earth  and  tell  the  truth  In  their  monster 
advertising  campaign.  Tell  the  people  just 
what  they  have  against  health  for  everyone, 
tell  them  why  tbey  obstruct  and  object  to 
the  educating  of  more  doctors,  explain  why 
there  is  a  shortage  of  nurses,  and  adeqt:ate 
hospital  facllltle5  Cculd  It  be  that  they  do 
not  want  us  to  knoW 

Llotv  R   Pish 

MOLIKX.  Iix. 

The  League  Reporter,  which  is  the 
ofncial  publication  for  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Education,  in  its  December 
11.  1950.  issue  carried  the  following  news 
items  concerning  the  selfish  actiNities  of 
the  American  Medical  Association: 
MmicAi,  Pkoftssioii  Aatnaa  L«as  to  Nsm  roa 
Health  PaocaAjc 

Why  is  national  health  instirance  neces- 
iwyt  You're  heard  lots  of  answers  to  that. 
The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
pours  mil' ions  of  dollars  into  its  lobby  fund 
to  give  you  answer* — false  ones. 


The  reason  Is  simply  this:  TT.e  medical 
priessun  is  not  cleaning  vp  i«  abuses. 
Whenever  a  powerful  group  touches  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people,  it  must  pr.  v.de  an 
adequate  service  for  them,  or  it  w.Il  be  do.'^.e 
by  a  group  who  will. 

In  this  way  abuses  In  the  sale  of  stocks  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  And  abuses  by  huge 
financial  operators  of  subsidiaries  led  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act. 

The  medical  profession  will  have  to  be 
guided  economically  by  a  national  health  in- 
surance program,  so  everyone  can  have  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

The  medical  profession  has  the  knowledee 
to  cure  most  of  the  ills  of  every  American. 
But  only  one  out  of  every  five  persons  is 
able  to  Uke  full  advantage  of  these  benefits. 

There  are  40.000.000  people  Uvin>r  in  com- 
munities without  full-time  health  services. 
Thirty  thousand  more  doctors  are  needed. 
There  are  only  one-half  the  hospital  beds 
that  are  needed  Forty  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties, with  15.000.000  citizens,  have  no  hos- 
pitals at  all 

With  national  health  insurance  you  wotild 
have  needed  X-rays  immediately.  Tour 
financial  situation  wouldn't  first  be  Investi- 
gated. Tour  health  would  come  first.  There 
are  alxiut  325.000  people  dying  each  year  who 
could  have  been  saved  had  they  received 
prompt  diagnosis  of  their  ailments  and 
proper  treatment. 

If  you  needed  a  doctor  after  midnight, 
you  wouldn't  have  to  wait  untU  morning 
to  see  one.  NaUonal  health  insurance  would 
mean  available  doctors  at  all  times. 

If  you  needed  glasses,  the  optometrist 
wouldn't  check  flrst  to  see  how  many  dol- 
lars you  had  in  your  pocket.  tJnder  national 
health  Insurance,  you  would  receive  them 
promptly. 

Hospital  coats  may  t>e  t20  a  day  for  a 
serious  Illness  or  accident.  Such  coeU  can 
lead  easily  to  a  bill  of  tLOOO  or  more  How 
many  families  can  afford  to  pay  this  high  coet 
of  health? 

With  national  health  Insurance,  everyone 
would  t>e  covered  to  receive  medical  care. 
Those  who  couldn't  be  Insured  becatise  (rf 
Joblessness  would  be  eligible  for  treatment 
through  Insurance  payments  made  for  them 
by  a  public  agency. 

The  program  would  provide  services  to 
prevent  disease  as  well  as  to  diagnoae  and 
cure  it. 

Specialized  treatments,  eyeglasses,  and 
dental  care  would  t>e  equally  available  under 
the  plan. 

The  AMA.  while  Ignoring  the  glaring 
abtises  of  the  medical  profession,  lamely 
tries  to  label  national  health  insurance 
"socialistic.-  or  some  other  unpopular  term, 
in  an  effort  to  disgtilse  Its  real  puriwee 

The  only  alternative  the  AMA  gives  is  the 
insvirance  plans  which  are  limited  in  cover- 
age meet  only  part  of  the  costs  and  make 
no  provlaion  for  preventive  treatment. 

BisRor  Hrrs   AMA  Hxalth   Pl.^n   Fight 

Methodist  Biihop  Gerald  Kennedy,  of  Port- 
land. Greg.,  says  no  one  in  England,  not  even 
the  doctors,  would  do  away  with  that  coun- 
try's health-insurance  program. 

FoUcwing  a  recent  visit  to  England  Bi&hop 
Kennedy  reported  that  the  Labor  and  Con- 
servative Parties  are  fighting  over  who  should 
get  credit  for  first  thinking  of  the  plan. 

Bishop  Kennedy  also  attacked  the  asainlne 
tactics  the  American  Medical  AssociatlOQ 
(AMA I  is  using  to  fight  national  health  In- 
surance. 

"One  thing  is  certain."  added  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, "one  way  or  another,  we  are  due  for 
a  change.  Things  are  going  to  t>t  improved 
because  the  public  will  demand  It.  and  the 
AMA  cannot  prevent  it  no  matter  how  large 
a  slush  fund  it  raises  in  an  effort  to  stand 
pat." 


Mmc  RzTs  li*To  I>Tcroas 

"T^^e  cJ'.c*.or  wh:;  has  a  lic^r.y?  to  practice 
mec!:r:r.f  nr.d  y.v.'  a  c -ji-.ty  medical  society 
Is  '.ii'.:a;;v  f.xec:  '.jt  life 

"Unless  he  15  C'-T.Mcted  by  &  court  of  some 
criminal  offense,  he  can  continue  to  enjcy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  responsible  doc- 
tors even  though  h*.  htmaelf.  practices  over- 
charging, neglect  ot  patients,  and  ncnsupport 
of  organized  medicine  " 

That's  a  doctor  talking.  Thoee  comments 
are  from  a  speech  by  E>r  Hamilton  W  McKay. 
of  Charlotte,  N  C  .  to  t.^e  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Medical  Association  on  No- 
vember 14  In  St.  Louta. 

Dr  McKay  was  preaklaBt  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Association,  the  Nation's  secotxl  big- 
gest naedlcal  group,  during  the  past  year. 
On-y  the  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA I    Itself   Is  larger. 

•If  the  people  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  organized  medicine  is  taking  vigorous 
steps  to  correct  its  own  shortcomings,  they 
will  Insist  that  the  initiative  for  action  be 
transferred  to  other  hands."  Dr.  McKay  went 
on  to  say 

"He  (the  doctor)  simply  does  not  know 
that  It  isn't  enov-gh  to  do  a  good  scientific 
job:  he  Is  a  bungling  novice  in  the  art  •! 
human  relations  with  his  patients,  who  are, 
after  all.  his  greatest  asseu  and  medicine's 
stock  in   UTide.     •     •     " 

"Our  competence  is  being  weighed  against 
the  American  standard  of  competence  In 
other  professions  Our  charges  are  being 
weighed  against  the  budgetary  demands  of 
other  services  which  are  essential  to  life  In 
America." 


AMA  Kezps  YorrTHs  FaoM  M    D. 
Opposing  Aid 

"Are  we  to  haul  down  otir  flag  and  permit 
the  American  Medical  AasocUtUm  (AMA)  and 
the  other  reactionary  Interests  erf  this  coun- 
try to  continue  to  utilize  the  present  inter- 
national crisis  as  a  smoke  screen  for  their 
selfish  policy  ot  scarcity  in  medical  per- 
sonnel?" 

That  important  question  was  asked  l>y 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewixig 
in  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harlem  Inter- 
racial Platform  on  November  26  in  New  Tcrk 
City 

•'The  time  has  come  to  remind  the  doctor- 
politicians  of  their  Hippocratic  oath— which 
binds  them,  morally  at  least,  to  teach  the 
art  of  medicine  to  all  who  desire  to  iearn  it. 

"Those  who  would  limit  medical  educa- 
tion in  this  time  of  scarcity  are  honoring 
their  ancient  and  honored  oath  in  the  bre.vh 
rather  than  the  obeerranoe." 

For  2  years  the  AMA  has  oppoaed 
tion  being  backed  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
liberal  groups  to  give  metilcal  schools 
money   from   the   Federal  Treasury  so  they 
could  tram  more  doctors. 

DocTOEs  Stop  Co-or  ar  Usxaic  L'w   Which 

AiiOWB  MOMOKMLXai 

Remember  those  American  Medtcal  Associ- 
ation (AMA(  ads  that  the  dally  papers  ran 
last  Oaober? 

Remember  bow  they  talked  about  "liberty." 
"freedom"  and  "the  voltintary  way'"' 

•■Just  how  free  Is  the  free  enterprise  orga>- 
laed  medicine  is  talking  about  m  its  currart 
*  *  *  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
(rraphically  demonstrated  m  Staunton,  m." 
reported  the  St  LoQla  Pnat-OlqpaMk  on  No- 
vember 18. 

"There  a  group  of  dtlaens  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  hospital  which  would  have 
provided,  among  things,  pr^aid  preventlTe 
medical  care  to  the  mcmbera  at  the  cooper- 
atlFe- 

-But  this   Inevitably   would   have    a^ected 
Macou;>tn  County  doctors'  pocketbooka.  and_ 
the  physicians  would  have  none  at  It.    They 
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have  prfvtnted  the  cooperative  from  operat- 
ing, with  the  help  of  an  IlUr.oU  law  which 
not  only  pcrmlti  medical  monopolifs.  but 
makes  them  mandatory. 

"The  legialature  at  Springfield  decreed 
iMt  yt»x  that  &o  medical  service  plan  cor- 
po-a'-ion  can  be  formed  unleM  a  majority  of 
tiM  trustees  are  doctors. 

'*Anil  to  rivet  the  control  of  organized 
medlrine  over  such  plans,  the  law  also  says 
that  none  can  be  formed  unless  a  majority  of 
the  doctors  In  the  area  to  be  served  agree  to 
participate.     •      •     • 

"The  law  says.  In  short,  that  doctors,  and 
only  organized  dx-tx^rs.  shall  decide  what  fees 
are  to  be  charged  and  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle service  they  tnxxn'.  provide  their  patients. 

"A  very  suange  sort  uf  free  enterprise  this." 

Papct  Ttlls  DocTots  To  Co«RK-r  Abttscs 

"A  timely  warning  to  the  medicos  has  come 
from  one  of  their  profession.  Dr.  Hamilton 
W   McKay,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C.     •      •      • 

"i:>r.  McKay's  advice  Is  sound  and  sensible. 
ThU  newspaper  has  opposed  the  Truman 
health  Insurance  plan — but  not  without  re- 
peatedly urging  the  doctors  themaelves  to 
take  the  lead  In  correcting  condiliuns  that 
prompt  support  for  that  plan." 

That's  what  the  Pittsburgh  Press  said 
about  Dr.  McBIay's  speech  In  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  November  18.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  bcrtpps-Howard  paper,  is  about  as 
liberal  as  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Attacks     OD    Acheson    Are    Beyond 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr.  SHAFE21.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  rtmaiks  I  In- 
clude a  timely  discus,sion  by  Gould 
Lincoln,  noted  political  writer,  concern- 
ing the  current  controvcr.sy  over  attacks 
on  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  his 
policies.  This  article,  which  appf^ared 
In  the  December  19  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  follows: 

Attacks  ow  8ErRrr«HT  Are  DtrLAirc  Bctond 

PoLmcs 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

The  retirement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Acheaon.  under  his  own  stoHm.  seems  the  way 
out  of  the  present  controversy  over  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policies  Tou  can  argu* 
until  the  cows  come  home  whether  President 
Truman  or  the  Republicans  in  CouKreas  sre 
responsible  fur  tl.e  unrurtuiiate  situation 
whuh  sees  Mr.  Acheson  represeuting  thu 
country  at  the  BruMels  Conlerence  ol  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  Nations,  under  the 
ahadow  of  a  vote  uf  no  cunhdence  '  by  lar^e 
majorities  uf  the  Republicans  lu  the  Senat« 
and  the  House.  But  the  situation  Is  there. 
and  stwMthlng  should  be  doite  about  It. 

TlM  Republicans  In  Con«r«Ma  ar^ue  that 
th«  Secretary  of  State  had  lost  the  confldr-m  e 
of  the  American  (leople — und  that  this  was 
^own  by  the  elections  held  In  many  State* 
In  November.  They  contend.  Indeed,  that 
the  election  results  were  a  mandate  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Acheaon.  and  that  Mr  Truman  stub- 
bornly Insisted  on  retaining  his  Secretary  nf 
State.  They  say  further  that  they  waited 
for  more  than  a  month  before  they  un- 
Itmbered  their  guns  and  in  piirTv  conference 
demanded    the    retirement   of    Mr     Acheson. 


Thev  were  unwllUne,  they  continue,  to  com- 
promise with  principle  or  to  see  the  will  of 
the  people  disregarded. 

DZMOCKATS   AWXIOVS.    TOO 

It  is  admitted  that  a  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  t)een  as  anxious  to  have 
Mr.  Acheson  retired  from  office  as  have  the 
Republicans.  Some  of  them  were  saying 
recently  that  they  wished  Mr.  Truman  had 
changed  his  Secretary  of  State  well  before 
the  election — and  If  he  had  done  so.  Demo- 
cratic candidates  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  on  election  day. 

President  Truman  got  rid  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  LouLs  Johnson,  when  there  was 
great  public  pressure  against  Mr.  Johnson 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  up 
the  deXenbes  of  the  count. -y.  There  were 
plenty  to  say,  and  did  say.  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson,  that  Mr.  Truman  had 
eliminated  the  wrong  man,  and  that  he 
ahould  have  let  out  Mr.  Acheson.  In  the  state 
of  temper  of  the  voters  last  summer  and 
fall,  if  Mr.  Truman  had  held  on  to  Mr.  John- 
son, as  well  as  Mr.  Acheson.  as  he  had  said 
he  intended  doing,  the  election  results  might 
have  been  even  worse  for  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  .argument  made  against  the  action  of 
the  Republicans  In  Congress  on  the  Acheson 
matter  cries  to  the  heavens  that  this  Is  no 
time  for  a  divided  country,  with  the  war 
clouds  rolling  ap  fa.ster  ai.d  faster;  that  to 
undermine  the  e3ectivene.ss  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  atKJut  to  confer  with  our  North  Atlantic 
allies  against  Communist  aggression  is  to 
pkiy  in'.o  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  break 
down  the  confidence  of  cur  allies.  A  great 
deal  depends,  however,  on  whether  It  Is  wiser 
to  have  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  In  a  Secretary  of  State,  at  this  critical 
period,  or  nujre  advantageous  to  make  It  ap- 
pear to  our  allies  and  enemies  abroad  that 
the  people  are  solidly  back  of  a  man  In  whom 
many   Americans   have  no  confidence. 

riNAL  KxspoNsiBn.rrT 
Mr.  Truman,  as  Chief  Executive,  Is  finally 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  our  foreign 
relations  and  for  our  foreign  policies.  To  a 
degree,  therefore.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is 
reahy  Immaterial  who  Is  hU  Secretary  of 
State — his  mes-senger  boy:  that  It  makes 
little  difTcrence  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  Dean  Acheson  or  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son (who  has  been  mentioned  many  times  as 
a  successor  to  Acheson)  or  another.  Mr. 
Truman  Is  the  final  arbiter,  with  all  the  decl- 
Bion.s  In  his  hands  Under  such  a  hypothesis, 
Mr.  Truman  may  contend.  If  he  wishes,  he  Is 
Joiitlfied  in  keeping  Mr.  Acheson  if  he  desires 
to  do  so. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  State  U  the  first 
ofBcer  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Not  only 
la  he  expected  to  advise  the  President  wisely 
on  foreign  affairs  and  policy,  but  It  Is  his 
duty  to  d'*al  directly  with  foreign  nations. 
Whether  Justly  or  unjustly.  Mr  Acheson  has 
been  held  responsible  by  many  Americans 
for  a  pulley  lu  the  Far  Kast  that  has  resulted 
In  the  strengthening  of  the  Communist  grip 
on  China  and  the  Korean  war.  It  was  this 
belief  that  aided  the  Republicans  In  the  No- 
veml)er  elections,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
totals  by  which  Republican  candidates  were 
elected  to  the  Senate  It  has  been  obvious 
for  a  long  time  that  n  bipartisan  foreign 
policy — eurh  as  that  which  prevailed  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  even  2  years  ago — 
would  be  out  of  the  question  If  Mr  Acheron 
remained  tm  head  of  the  State  Department. 
His  retention  by  the  President  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  bipartisanship 

The  charKe  Is  made  that  the  Republicans 
have  seized  upon  Mr  Acheson  as  a  whipping 
boy  for  the  President  himself,  since  thrie 
Is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  Mr  Truman  before 
the  elections  of  1953,  except  through  tm- 
peachment  prrx-eedlngs.  and  It  Is  not  practi- 
cable u>  Impeach  a  President  because  of  dis- 
agreement   with    his    foreign    policy.     Their 


attack  on  Mr  Acheson.  It  Is  charged  further. 
Is  pure  politics.  It  goes,  however,  far  beyond 
partl.'-an  politics.  In  the  opinion  of  such  men 
as  Senator  Ivis.  of  New  York,  and  Impinges 
on  the  safety  and  future  of  the  people. 


Is  National  Unity  To  Be  Subordinated  to 
Political  Interest  of  Republican  Party? 


EXTENSION  OF  KE:^IARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  TRICE 

or  n.MNo:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRECENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowinR  article  written  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  entitled  "Decline  of  This 
Republic."'  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  December  20,  1G50: 
DKCujfx  or  This  Rxpdblic 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

Anyone  Interested  In  finding  out  about  the 
decay  of  American  politics,  should  read  the 
real  story  behind  the  Republlcnn  resolution 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  G.  Acheson.  These  reporters  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  Acheson  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, so  that  the  country's  Government  can 
work  again.  But  this  by  no  means  lessena 
the  shock  of  the  stories  that  have  now  seeped 
out  of  the  House  and  Senate  RepubUcan 
conference   chambers. 

As  to  the  House,  what  happened  was  (»l>out 
what  you  might  expect.  In  the  pany  steer- 
ing committee,  retiring  Representative  James 
Wadsworth,  who  sometimes  Feems  to  be  the 
last  American  politician  to  care  very  much 
about  national  Interests,  was  alone  in  warn- 
ing that  It  was  not  helping  to  stab  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  back  Just  before  a  ma- 
jor International  conference.  Iti  the  larger 
meeting  of  all  the  House  RepubUcans.  they 
took  no  vote.  The  anti-Acheso.i  resolution 
was  p.issed  by  a  sort  of  unanimous  bowl,  or 
yell,  for  blood. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  as  might 
also  t>e  expected,  were  both  more  complex 
and  vastly  more  meaningful.  In  brief,  the 
Senate  Republican  steering  committee,  head- 
ed by  Senator  Rokkht  A.  Tait  of  Ohio,  had 
prepared  a  resolution  much  milder  than  the 
violent  condemn;ition  of  Achestm  ho«led 
through  In  the  House.  But  Senator  Tarr 
made  no  move  to  defend  his  handiwork  when 
substitution  of  the  House  resolution  was 
Immediately  propoaed  by  Senator  Jamxs  P. 
KxM.  of  Missouri,  whose  foreign  and  defenaa 
voting  record  U  virtually  IndistlnguisliaMa 
from  the  unlamented  Vrro  MxacAN'roNio  s. 

Seumior  Tatt  Uistead  reserved  his  opposi- 
tion for  another  substitute  offered  by  Sen- 
ator  LEVERirrr  SAtToNrraia..  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  number  of  other  Republican  mi<l- 
erntes.  Tills  resolution  made  no  mention  of 
Aches<m  by  name.  It  called  only  for  changes 
In  Oovemment  to  promote  national  unity. 
And  it  particularly  erapbtalaed  restoration 
of  bipartUanship  and  consultation  between 
leaders  of  all  parties  In  thu  Ume  oX  dire 
national  peril. 

On  this  resolution,  speaking,  of  course, 
within  the  Republican  family.  Senator  Tait 
revealtogly  remarked  tliat  he  dUhked  tba 
whi.le  Idea  of  consultation.  When  the  Re- 
pubUcans were  consulted,  he  piinted  out 
with  parfect  logic,  they  shared  in  the  reapon- 
slblluy  for  what  was  subsequently  done. 
But  when  they  were  not  consulted,  he  con- 
tinued, they  could  praise  or  blame  the  ad- 
mlnutrailon.  particularly  blame,  as  the  out- 
come might  sutseat  was  most  advantageous. 
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In  short.  In  the  view  of  Senator  Tatt.  which 
fcund  much  favor  with  his  colleagues,  na- 
tional unity  was  to  be  suixjrdlnated  to  t.^.e 
political  Interests  of  the  Republican  Party 

Without  Taft  to  fizht  for  It,  the  orieinal 
steering  committee  draft  resolution  had  few 
friends.  The  substitute  of  the  mfjderates  re- 
ceivea  only  15  votes  in  the  conference  But 
a  further  issue  was  raised  when  Senator 
Homes  CAPEHArr,  of  Indiana,  another  man 
with  a  foreign  and  defense  voting  record  like 
Kem's.  proposed  a  further  amendment  to  the 
Ho'jse  resolution.  The  Capehart  amendment 
demanded  that  Achesons  replacement  as 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  pure  and  un- 
sullied by  any  contact  with  the  development 
of  American  foreign  policy  In  the  last  5  years. 

This  was.  of  course,  a  naked  attack  on  all 
responsible  bipartisan -minded  Republicans 
like  Senator  Arthur  H  Vandenberg.  John 
Poster  Dulles,  and  Paul  G  Hodman.  Sen- 
ator Wiu-iAM  Knowland.  of  California,  one 
of  the  guilty  men,  pointed  this  out  to  Sen- 
ator Capehart.  Senator  Capfhart  replied 
simply  that  confession  was  good  for  the  soul, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  Republican  Party 
got  back  to  outright,  all-out.  unqualified 
Isolationism  the  belter  It  would  be 

CArEHART  was  at  least  beaten,  and  a  sweet- 
enine  mention  of  national  unity  was  at  least 
added  to  the  Senate  resolution  to  please  the 
moderates  In  this  form,  the  retirement  of 
Acheson  was  ringtngly  demanded. 

Among  the  Senators  so  voting,  a  large  ma- 
jority, of  course,  knew  that  their  action 
would  arouse  the  Missouri  mule  in  President 
Truman  and  make  Acheson's  retention  more 
likely,  these  men  Indeed  would  be  deeply 
disappointed  if  the  President  followed  their 
advice  and  deprived  them  of  the'  •  political 
target  A  large  majority  among  the  Senators 
voting  also  realized  that  tney  were  embar- 
rassing national  policy  at  the  Brussels  meet- 
ing And.  finally,  a  substantial  minority 
among  the  Senators  votine.  Including  the 
loudest  bellowers  attout  Acheson's  "softness 
toward  communism."  possessed  foreign  and 
defense  j»llcy  records  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  tiie  editorial  lines  of  the  Daily 
Worker. 


Outstanding  Americani  Praise  Hays-Judd 
Speaking  Tour  ia  Behalf  of  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

}    TFN.NESSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  general  attention  a  splendid  and 
timely  project  of  two  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representa- 
tives from  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Bkojks  H.\ys.  and  the  gentleman  from 
M.nnesota.  Mr.  Walter  Jxtdd.  are  at 
this  time  engaged  in  a  Nation-wide  joint 
speaking  tour  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  and  bipartisan  efforts  to 
strengthen  it. 

They  conceived  this  project  weeks  ago 
before  the  gravity  of  the  world  crisis  had 
l>een  fully  revealed.  The  need  to  dem- 
onstrate the  vigor  of  nonpartisanship  on 
fundamental  foreign  policy  was  never 
greater.  By  their  joint  work  in  building 
support  for  a  stronger  UN.  these  two 
mm  have  earned  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude cf  the  Nation. 


No  Memljers  of  Congress  have  l)een 
more  ardent  in  their  support  of  the  UN 
than  Mr.  H.ws  and  Dr  Jin)D.  Earlier  in 
this  Congre.ss  they  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
.strent-'then  and  support  '.he  UN  and  con- 
fer upon  it  power?  sufficient  to  repel  ag- 
gression. One  hundred  and  eleven 
Members  of  the  House  and  twrntv-three 
Members  of  the  Senate  .joined  with  them 
in  ccspori-sonne  this  resolution  Their 
action  was  prophetic,  f or ,  a  crisis  has 
arisen  which  can  only  be  fully  met  by  a 
stronger  UN.  Belatedly,  the  UN  ha.<>  be- 
gun to  acquire  some  of  the  strenc^th 
Representative.^;  H'lVs  and  Judd  sought 
to  give  it  almost  4  years  ago  For  their 
foresight,  and  their  heroic  faith  in  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  a  rale  of  law 
in  international  a!Tairs.  we  are  all  eraie- 
ful  to  Repre.sentat!ves  H\ys  and   Jvdd. 

The  public  re?pon.se  to  the  Hays-Judd 
tour  has  been  pratifyinsly  favorable  in 
every  city  in  which  they  have  spoken. 
In  addition,  a  group  of  outstanding 
Americans  has  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
pre.ss  some  of  the  gratitude  they  feel  to 
these  two  great  exponents  of  interna- 
tional sanity  and  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  RzcofiD 
the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  by  over  100  leading 
citizens; 

Decescber  3.   1950. 
Hon.  Brcoks  Hats. 
Hon.  Walttr  H  JtiJO. 

Ce.\r  Conc"essmej*  :  The  announcement  of 
your  forthcoming  speaking  tour,  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  eSorts  to 
strengthen  it.  comes  as  a  heartening  demon- 
stration cf  the  continued  vitality  of  non- 
partisanship  on  basic  foreign-policy  ques- 
tions. As  American  citizens  concerned  for 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation  we 
recognize  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  Inexorably  bound  up  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  vital  for  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  that  every  American  citi- 
zen understand  the  pressing  need  to  equip 
the  United  Nations  with  the  power  to  pre- 
vent war.  Your  speaking  tour  will  bring 
understanding  of  the  Issues  to  wide  audi- 
ences. You  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 

We  commend  the  high  statesmanship  of 
your  undertaking  and  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess In  your  eSorts. 

(The  above  letter  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Samuel  K  Allison,  director.  Institute  for 
Nuclear  Studies.  University  of  Chicago.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Monis  Abrams.  president.  Curtis  Indus- 
tries. Inc  .  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Philip  Werner  Amram.  attorney.  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

Paul  Shlpman  Andrews,  dean  of  College  of 
Law,  Syracuse  University.  Syracuse    N    Y. 

Francis  Blddle.  former  Attorney  General  of 
United  States.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mildred  Rlorden  Blake,  advertising  writer 
(on  leave).  Young  &  Rublcam.  New  York, 

N    T 

Henrv  Brandts.  Jr..  dean.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Law  School.  Chapel  Hill.  N   C. 

Henry  B.  Cabct.  civic  leader.  Boston.  Mass. 

Cass  Canfield.  chairman.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  N   Y. 

WUl  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Strte.  Houston.  Tex. 

Henry  Chalfant  assistant  secretary.  Na- 
tional Supply  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rufus  F  Clement,  president.  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Everett  R.  Cllnchy.  New  York   N   Y. 


Rand^^lph  P  Compton.  limited  partner, 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Allan  W  lister.  a&6<x-late  professor  of 
sociology  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas.  Tex 

John  Fischer,  editor  in  chief  of  general 
b<->ok.>=.  Harper  A:  Bros  ,  New  York.  NY. 

The  Reverend  Roscoe  Thornton  Foust,  rec- 
tor. Church  of  the  Ascension.  New  York, 
N    Y 

£c;ward  C   Fritz,  Dallas.  Tex 

Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president.  Brtwklyn 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Brooklyn. 
N    Y 

Marc  J  Oroeaman.  attorney.  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Harolfl  J  Glickman,  attorney,  president  of 
City  Club.  Cleveland    Oh.o 

Ofccnr  Hammerstem  II  Librettist,  producer. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Frances  A    Hand.  New  York    N    Y. 

Florence  J  Hf.rriman  f  jrmer  United  States 
Minister  to  Norway.  Washinct<in.  D    C. 

The  Reverend  Donald  Harringtor,  min- 
ister, the  Community  Church  of  New  York, 
N    Y. 

H.  J  Heinz  II,  chairman.  United  States 
Ccuuci!  of  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, president.  H  J  Heinz  Co  .  Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Carter  C  Higgles,  president  Worcester 
Pressed  Steel  Co..  Worcester   Mass 

Ha.Tv  B  Hollins  m.  former  partner  H  N. 
Whitney  &  Co  .  in  New  York.  Oldwick.  N    J. 

Sarah  T.  Hughes,  judge.  Fourteenth  Dis- 
trict Court.  Dallas.  Tex 

Rotjert  Lee  Humt>er  sf.orney.  author  of 
the  Humber  Resolution,  Greenville.  N    C 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor.  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

W.  P.  Kennedy,  president,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Benjamin  H  Klzer.  former  Director 
UNRRA  in  China.  Spokane.  Wash. 

R   C.  Knickerbocker.  Dallas   Tex 

Paul  A.  Lay,  commercial  artist,  Dallas  Tex. 

Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  civic  leader. 
New    York.    N.    Y 

Sidney  Lee,  Dallas.  Tex 

Lewis  B   Lefkowitz.  Dallas.  Tex 

Ralph  Lindstrom.  attorney.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif 

John  D.  McCutcheon,  president.  McCut- 
cheon  &  Co  ,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Thomas  H  Mahony,  attorney,  chairman 
Catholic  Association  for  International  Peace. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Charles  A.  MerrlU.  clt»^  editor,  Boston 
Globe.  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr  Thomas  Parran.  former  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral United  SUtea  Public  Healtii  Service; 
dean.  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsbi  rgh   Pa 

Walter  D.  Malcolm,  attorney  Boetcn.  Mass. 

Allen  Maxwell,  editor.  Southwest  Review. 
Southern  Methodist  University.  Dallas.  Tex 

Cord  Meyer.  Jr..  author,  lecturer;  junior 
fellow  at  Harvard  University;  honorary  pres- 
ident. United  World  Federalists.  Inc  .  Cam- 
bndge.  Mass 

J  A.  Migel.  former  vice  president.  Ameri- 
can Silk  Spinning  Co  .  Westerly.  R    I 

W  A  C.  Miller  m.  president.  Artisan 
Metal  Works  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

H  J  Muller,  biologist.  Bloomlngton.  Ind. 

L^wis   Mumfora.   author.  Amenia.  N    T. 

The  Right  Reverend  G  Ashton  Oldham, 
president.  Synod  Province  II.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Albany.  N    Y 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  in  chief.  Toledo 
Blade.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  former  Secretary  of 
War.   New  York.  N.  Y. 

James  G.  Patton.  president.  National 
Farmers  Union.  Denver.  Cok). 

A.  J.  G-  Priest,  attorney.  New  York    N   T 

Rocer  L.  Putnam,  president.  Package  Ma- 
chinery  Co..  Spnngflcld.  Mass. 

A.  K-  Oliver,  chairman.  Pittsbtirgh  Con- 
solidated Coal  Co  .  Plttabtirzh.  Pa 

Stewart  C    Rand,  lawyer.  Boston.  Masa. 
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Philip  D.  R«ed.  president,  International 
CbaKber  ot  Commerce;  chairman.  General 
Saetrlc  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Howard  C.  Robbtna,  former  dean.  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Dlvme  In  New  York. 
Washlngtcn.  D.  C. 

Ruth  Bryan  Rhode,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Denmark.  OMlnlog.  N.  Y. 

George  M.  bldenberg.  Jr..  iSanta  Barbara. 
Calif. 

Gordor  n.  attorney.  Dallas.  Tex. 

James  1  veil.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Raipb  W.  £>ockman,  minister,  Christ 
Church.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Duncan  M.  Spencer,  chairman.  Fiduciary 
Trust  Co  .  New  York.  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Stanley,  partner,  Stanley  Engineering 
Co  .  Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Bex  Stout,  author.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

RajTnond  Swing,  radio  commentator, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  former  executive 
editor^  the  World;  consultant  to  Secretary  of 
War.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Channlng  H.  Tobias,  executive  director, 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Toll,  attorney,  founder  and  ex- 
ecuti\e  director  of  agencies  for  Interstate  co- 
operation. Denver.  Colo. 

11.  fct.  G.  Tucker,  former  presiding  bishop. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  former  presi- 
dent. Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America,  Richmond.  Va. 

Clifton  M.  UUey.  comn  entator.  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co  ,  Chicago.  111. 

The  Reverend  Lance  Webb,  mmlster.  Uni- 
versity Park  Methodist  Church.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Charles  Weston,  banker.  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  L.  White,  writer,  newspaperman,  Em- 
poria. Kans. 

Lloyd  C.  Wlcke.  bishop,  the  Methodist 
Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  N.  Wiikm.  Judge.  United  States  dis- 
trict  court,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Abraham  Wilson,  attorney.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Wittcoff,  manufacturer,  St. 
Xjouis.   Mo. 

H.  E.  Yarnell.  admiral.  United  States  Navy, 
retired.  Newport.  R.  I. 

Stanley  A.  Welgel,  attorney,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Lynn  White,  Jr.,  president.  Mills  College, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Byrl  A.  Whitney,  director.  Educational  and 
Research  Bureau.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Luther  W.  Yuuni,'d.'ihl.  governor.  State  of 
Minnesota.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  H.  Crlder.  editor-ln-chlef,  Boston 
Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jerome  C.  Flsuer,  attorney,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carl  D.  Frlebolln,  Judge,  civic  leader. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bishop  G.  Bromly  Oxnam,  Methodist 
Church.  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Marion  C.  Blossom,  civic  leader,  St. 
LjuIs.  Mu. 

B.  D.  Zevln,  president.  World  Publishing 
Co.  * 

Albert  Guerard.  Brandels  University. 

William  Green,  prebident,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

Ralph  Lowell.  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Mllllkan.  Pasadena.  Calif, 
scientist. 

Mary  Rob3rts  Rlnehart,  writer. 

Ben  M.  Cherrlngton,  Denver.  Colo. 

Senator  J.  W.  I-^uubright  (Arkani>as). 

J.  W  Span^',  Jr  .  Boston,  Muss. 

Harry  Bullls,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gen- 
eral Mills.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

James  W.  Havlghursl,  attorney,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Douglas  Campbell.  Jr.,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

Henry  F.  Chadeayne,  comptroller.  General 
Amrrlcan  Life  Insurance  Co  .  t:t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  A   ColUdge.  Boston.  Ma!>s. 

Geneva  Drink  water,  educator,  St.  Louis, 
Mu. 

Ju^n  Carl  Duulap,  L'jinsas  City,  Mo. 


Charles  B  Edison,  executive.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adrlen  J.  Falk.  president.  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  .-jan  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edward  C.  Foote.  Insurance  executive.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Kenneth  M.  Holaday.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Charles  A.  Lee.  professor  of  education, 
Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joseph  P.  Waddock,  attorney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Raymond  W.  Miller.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  J.  Mahoney,  director,  civic  educa- 
tion project.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Stratford  Lee  Morton,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Grace  C.  Mounce.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  W.  Mull.  Jr  .  University  City.  Mo. 

F.  R  Von  Wlndegger,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Plaza  Bank  of  St.  LouLs,  Mo, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaj/.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der F>ermission  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing article  published  in  the  Missouri 
Parmer,  Columbia,  Mo.,  entitled  "Agri- 
culture Is  Contributing  to  Our  Poreign 
Policy,"  by  P.  L.  Moritz: 

AOSICULTtniE  Is  CONTRIBtmNC  TO  OUR  FOREIGN 

Policy 
(By  F.  L.  Morltz) 

Foreign  relations  and  affairs,  to  an  aver- 
age Misiiourl  farm  family,  Is  something  that 
Is  decided  upon  in  Washington  by  the  State 
Department  and  Instrumented  by  career- 
cunsclous  diplomats.  This  generally  ac- 
cepted conclusion  Is  not  far  from  fact,  but 
with  one  exception. 

Tins  exception  Is  the  interchange  of  "grass 
root"  diplomats  between  the  United  States 
and  16  free  nations  participating  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration's  program 
of  exchanging  International  Information. 
These  "grass  root"  diplomats  of  whom  we 
speak  are  Just  plain  people  even  as  you  and  I. 

They  are  sincere,  hard-working,  curious 
citizens  of  their  nations,  dcdliated  to  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  and  understandiug  of 
American  agriculture.  They  aie  visiting 
these  United  States  to  get  an  inside  view- 
point on  our  way  of  life.  They  are  observing 
technical  methods  used  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction, studying  agricultural  extension  pro- 
grams, participating  In  group  discussions, 
attending  farm  youth  group  activities,  visit- 
ing farm  ort;anlzatlons  and  practicing  democ- 
racy while  living  with  farm  families  In  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

The  foreign  farmers  participating  In  this 
exchange  of  ideas  are  present  In  the  United 
States  us  part  of  the  ECA  program  and 
through  the  International  Farm  Youth  Ex- 
change. Since  the  Economic  Co<>peratlon  Act 
of  1048  was  signed  by  the  President,  nearly 
a.OOO  foreign  Mgr*culturnl  speclallsU  and 
farmers,  both  young  and  old,  have  visited  the 
United  States. 

Missouri  has  been  host  to  37  of  these  for- 
eign agricultural  trainees  Some  of  these 
trainees  have  lived  right  in  your  coiniaunlty 
during  the  last  2  year.s  for  a  period  up  to 
3  mouths  In  some  cases.  They  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  leading  farmers  as  a  member  of 
their  family.  Ttiey  have  observed  and  worked 
with  standard  farm  equipment.  l)ecome  fa- 
nullar  with  our  soUs  and  crops,  visited  local 


community  activities,  and  have  lived  as  MU- 
sourlans  live. 

"CRASS  ROOTS  '  DIPLOMA  rs 

Missouri,  too.  has  sent  "grass  roots  '  dlpio- 
mets  to  Western  Europe  In  reciprocation. 
These  mutual  exchange  trainees  from  Mis- 
souri, however,  have  been  fewer  In  number. 
Last  year.  Van  Eltel.  from  Ad.tr  County, 
spent  about  6  months  as  an  International 
farm  youth  exchange  delegate  Ln  the  Neth- 
erlands and  In  France.  Tills  year.  Scott 
Sawyer,  a  Missouri  University  agriculture 
graduate,  has  spent  all  summer  In  Europe 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  In  Novem- 
ber 

Scott  was  one  of  42  IFYE  delegates  repre- 
senting 26  .-tales  who  visited  and  worked  on 
farms  In  14  cotintrles  participating  in  the 
£CA  program  of  exchanging  Ideas  and  skills 
through  a  two-way  traffic  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  IFYE  delegate.^,  other  farm  leaders 
and  agricultural  speclalL^ts  have  visited  Eu- 
rope and  other  contlner.ts.  A  Missouri 
example  Is  Arnold  Klemme.  extension  soils 
specialist,  who  attended  the  International 
Boll  Congress  held  at  Amsterdam.  Holland, 
and  later  visited  Germany  and  France  ob- 
serving agricultural  production  methods.  In 
addition  to  Klemme,  10  other  delegates  reg- 
istered from  Missouri  at  the  International 
Soil  Congress. 

This  transformation  from  a  Nation  of  Iso- 
lationists to  one  of  encouraging  partner- 
ships with  the  remaining  free  countries  is 
twofold  In  purpose.  First.  Interaction  with 
peoples  of  other  countrle-s  will  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  accordingly  to  a  high- 
er standard  of  living  for  the  world  through 
this  exchange  of  technical  skills  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly,  and  this  Is  notjh  order  of  Im- 
portance, this  better  i:nderstandlng  between 
free  nations  accomplished  through  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  by  observers  rather  than 
statemen  Is  our  strongest  bulwark  against 
communism  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

CXPRZaSIS   OtTK    NATTONAL    INTEWBTS 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  one  expressing  our 
national  Interests.  Our  national  Interests 
are  an  Increase  In  standards  of  living;  elimi- 
nating the  threat  of  wars;  and  protecting  in- 
dividual freedom  throtigh  a  democratic  form 
of  government. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  we  could  go  about  the 
buslnes-s  of  promoting  our  national  Interests 
free  from  the  threat  of  destructive  forces. 
These  destructive  forces  stem  from  groups 
both  within  and  outside  these  United  States. 
These  forces  have  and  will  continue  to  try 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  and  of  people  who 
still  remain  free  from  oppression  In  other 
lands. 

Applying  these  basic  principles  on  the 
hoin^  front  and  abroad  Is  what  the  ECA.  In 
cooperation  with  extension  services  and 
farm  or^'aiilzatlons.  Is  doing  with  this  two- 
way  traffic  system  of  International  Informa- 
tion. 

Down  in  Barry  County  on  the  Henrv  Ar- 
naud  8J-acre  diversified  farm  Is  a  tvplcal 
agricultural  trainee  by  the  name  of  Mlrhel 
Mousnier  from  Burgnac,  Frnnce.  Michel  Is 
a  farm  lad  of  32  who  has  the  equlvaient  of 
a  high-school  education.  He  also  has  spent 
some  time  in  the  French  Air  Academy  and 
a  year  In  the  French  Foreign  Legion  In  North 
Africa. 

Michel's  father  owns  a  farm  of  240  acres, 
half  tillable  and  half  In  pasture  land.  They 
practice  dlversifted  farming,  owning  100-120 
dual  purpose  beef  cows  with  the  majority 
entered  In  the  Limousin  (breed*  herdbook. 
Grain  crops  are  produced  following  a  soil 
l,mprovement  program  Five  families.  In- 
cluding 10  men.  are  employed  on  the  farm  to 
do  the  work. 

According  to  standards  in  Prance  Michel's 
father   is   a   htrgc    landowner   and   couU   be 
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In  the  upper  middle-class  group  of 
famwrs.  Production  per  man  employed  on 
the  farm  Is  low.  however,  when  compared  to 
American  standards.  For  example.  Michel 
spent  3  months  on  a  250-acre  diversified  farm 
In  Minnesota  before  coming  to  the  Henry 
Arnaud  farm  In  Barry  County.  Mo. 

LEARNS  BT   DOING 

On  this  250-acre  farm  following  diversified 
farming  operations,  one  man  and  his  lami'.y 
do  all  the  required  work  and  management. 
Here  Is  the  major  difference  between  French 
and  American  agriculture,  Michel  observed. 
Total  production  per  man  In  America  Is 
at  least  five  times  greater  than  In  France, 
in  the  United  States.  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  farming  and  10  percent 
of  this  group  produced  90  percent  of  the 
food,  while  in  France  50  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  on  farms.  This  means  that  the 
over-all  standard  of  living  among  the  farm 
population  in  France  Is  low — almost  in  the 
peasant  class. 

The  reason  United  States  farmers  are  ahead 
of  French  farmers  In  production  per  man  is 
rather  obvious.  French  farms  axe  not 
mechanized  as  are  United  States  farms. 
French  farmers  are  highly  skilled  In  crop 
production  and  soil  conservation,  but  they 
lag  behind  United  States  farmers  In  putting 
farm  production  on  an  assembly-line  basis. 
Of  course,  to  think  that  Michel  could  go 
back  to  put  his  fathers  farm  on  a  manage- 
ment and  production  basis  like  United  States 
farms  Is  out  of  the  question  at  the  present. 
These  five  families  now  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural production  would  have  to  find  a 
livelihood  In  Industrial  areas.  This  would 
be  almost  impossible  (to  any  large  degree) 
since  France  also  lags  behind  In  Industrial 
development. 

ECA  Is  working  on  this  also  with  the 
European  Recovery  Act,  Industrial  equip- 
ment and  technical  skills  are  being  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  all  free  nations 
cooperating  with  the  ECA  program.  In  fact, 
more  ECA  money  is  being  spent  on  Industrial 
equipment  and  rearmament  than  for  agrl- 
cultiiral  Industrialization  and  education. 
France.  In  truth,  is  an  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Michel  Mousnier 
again.  What  is  he  gaining  in  the  United 
States  that  he  can  take  back  to  France  and 
put  to  some  Immediate  practical  use? 

First,  he  can  take  back  part  of  our  philos- 
ophy of  life  He  can  apply  immediately  our 
democratic  way  of  doing  things  He  can 
use  and  recommend  our  individualistic  ap- 
proach in  solving  current  French  farm  prob- 
lems. His  working  knowledge  of  our  agri- 
cultural extension  service  and  how  it  func- 
tions can  be  told  at  group  meetings  His 
Insight  on  our  youth  group  activities  will 
be  valuable  when  he  and  fellow  workers 
start  organizing  similar  units. 

Michel's  observations  of  farm  organiza- 
tion effectiveness  In  Missouri  can  be  com- 
pared to  his  own  French  farm  organizations 
to  good  advantage.  Technical  knowledge 
and  skills  picked  up  will  lead  him  to  greater 
Initiative  In  confronting  relative  conditions 
at  home  Many  other  items  of  first-hand 
knowledge  that  we  Just  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  can  be  used  and  applied  on  his  own 
French  farm,  in  his  own  community  and  for 
the  well-being  of  the  free  French  nation. 
Michel  Is  getting  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  acquire  these  pieces  of  our  United  States 
In  Missouri  as  he  did  In  Minnesota  Michel 
attended  the  American  Royal  with  Barry 
County  agent.  Blake  Carpenter  He  spent  a 
day  with  Henry  Arnaud  at  the  Barry  County 
Poultrv  Improvement  Day  held  in  Monett  In 
October  He  visited  the  Producers  Creamery 
Co.  at  Monett.  where  the  vast  fluid  milk 
marketing  system  In  southwest  Missouri  was 
explained  to  Michel.  Farm  Action  Days  and 
Pasture  Imnrovement  programs  have  also 
been  on  Michel's  scheduled  itinerary. 


Michel  is  also  learning  how  we  work.  In 
fact,  when  county  agent.  Blake  Carpenter 
and  myself  drove  in  the  front  eate  of  the 
Arnaud  homestead.  Michel  was  busy  digging 
p<jtatoe8  In  the  family  garden 

Michel  has  his  eves  open  for  American 
practices,  skills,  ideas,  and  social  customs 
that  he  can  put  to  use  m  his  own  community. 

We  are  also  profiting  through  this  mutual 
exchange  of  people  and  ideas  Perhaps  the 
realization  that  our  form  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life  Is  our  most  valuable 
asset  Is  worth  all  ECA  funds  now  being 
spent.  Technical  knowledge — about  soil  con- 
servation, crop  production,  research,  and 
so  forth — will  put  us  years  ahead  In  our 
thinking.  Europe.  Incidentally.  Is  about  50 
years  ahead  of  United  States  farmers  in 
soil  conservation,  crop  production,  and  land- 
usage  programs. 

Michel  Mousnier  and  the  nearly  2.000  agri- 
cultural trainees  and  observers  of  American 
agriculture  are  going  back  with  a  strong 
faith  in  our  democracy.  They  will  be  better 
prepared  mentally  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing onslaught  of  communistic  propaganda. 
Their  attitude  will  be  fortified  with  the 
knowledge  that  only  under  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  can  they  have  a  nation  of 
free  people — free  from  oppression,  hunger. 
and  want. 

Communism  thrives  best  In  a  vacuum  of 
Ignorance,  in  a  place  of  want,  and  always  by 
force.  ECA  is  eliminating  through  its  point- 
4  program  many  of  these  communistic  breed- 
ing spots.  It  is  costly  to  the  United  States 
taxpayer— more  than  $11,500,000,000  for  the 
first  3  years.  This  aid  has  been  in  the  form 
of  butter  and  guns,  education  and  adminis- 
tration. Industrial  equipment,  and  loans — 
and  men. 

Our  desire  to  promote  the  growth  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  through  the  interaction  of 
Michel  Mousnier  and  the  Henry  Arnaud 
family  in  Barry  County  is  only  an  infinitesi- 
mal step  in  the  direction  of  securing  inde- 
pendence for  the  remaining  free  nations  and 
showing  Interdependence  necessary  between 
nations  to  discourage  communistic  aggres- 
sion. 


Defense  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   M.VS&ACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  enclose 
the  following  article  from  the  American 
Pederationist.  December  1950; 

EDrTORlAI.S 

(By  William  Green) 

NO   MORE   APPEASEMENT 

A  grave  situation  has  grown  out  of  the  In- 
tervention of  Communist  Chinese  troops  In 
Korea.  The  United  Nations  forces,  after  ter- 
rific fighting  and  bloody  sacrifices,  reached 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  where  they  rested 
and  awaited  orders  to  subdue  aggression  in 
North  Korea.  Later,  when  they  moved  to- 
ward the  northern  border  of  North  Korea, 
they  found  themselves  opposed  by  huge 
armies  from  Red  China. 

The  United  States  called  upon  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  require  the  Peiplng  regime 
to  withdraw  its  armies  and  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  answer  charges  of  aggression. 
The  American  delegate  said  that  Red  China 
should  t>e  summoned — net  Invited — a  posi- 
tion which  reflects  American  feelmg  Our 
troops  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  to 


defeat  the  Communist  aesrressory  armed  with 
Soviet  equipment,  in  Kcea.  and  we  cannot 
dishonor  our  citizens  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  oppose  brutal  aggression  rather 
than  yield  on  principle 

The'  time  U  lone  past  for  appeasement  of 
Communists  anywhere  Our  Army  fought 
with  Natinnallst  China  as  an  ally  in  the 
Pacific  battles  to  defeat  Japanese  aggres- 
sion It  was  a  bloody  war,  and  before  it  was 
ended  the  diplomats  had  made  concessions 
to  Stalin  at  Yalta  that  made  p<.SK!bIe  his 
bringing  continental  eastr-rii  As-ia  within  the 
Russian  orbit.  Stalin  also  demanded  and  re- 
ceived concessions  m  Europe  that  enabled 
him  to  place  Eastern  Europe  In  his  empire 

W^e  liberated  Korea  from  Japanese  control. 
Before  lt>  conquesi  by  Japan  Korea  had  had 
an  Independent  government  for  several 
thousands  of  years  Then  the  United  Na- 
tions permitted  Stalin  to  control  half  of  the 
country,  while  we  became  responsible  for 
South  Korea. 

The  Security  Council  decided  to  invite  the 
Peiplng  government  to  have  a  representative 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council  to  di-scu.ss 
complaints  of  armed  invasion  of  Formosa. 
On  November  8  the  Security  Council  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  attend  the  Council's  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss General  MacArthur's  documented 
charges  that  Red  Chinese  troops  had  Inter- 
vened to  aid  North  Korean  forces  aeatnst  the 
T;fnlted  Nations.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Security  Council  opposed 
the  first  Invitation  and  argued  that  the  sec- 
ond should  be  a  summons  Instead  of  an  in- 
vitation, but  they  did  not  vote  against  It. 

The  Kremlin  Is  unquestionably  responsible 
for  the  present  grave  situation.  The  Krem- 
lin has  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Molotov  was  sent  to  Peiping 
to  arrange  plans  shortly  after  the  United 
Nations  acted  to  repel  the  ae2Tes.<;inn  in 
Korea.  Mao  T.se-tung  has  been  conferring 
with  other  Kremlin  aeents  The  ageressors 
In  Korea  have  been  using  the  latest  Russian 
weapons  during  the  recent  fighting.  The 
Conimunist  Chinese  deleeation  has  come  to 
Lake  Success  by  way  of  the  U    S    S    R 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  our  real  enemy  is 
Communist  Russia.  The  Kremlin  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  invasions  of  South  Korea. 
of  "Hbet  and  Indochina.  The  Kremlin  inter- 
feres with  Austrian  police,  im.pedes  Berlin 
traffic,  manufactures  munitions  in  East  Ger- 
many and  arms  the  East  Ge~mans. 

The  United  Nations  U  anxious  to  avoid 
war  with  Red  China  The  United  Nations 
received  a  request  from  Tibet  few  protection 
against  the  Kremlin-in-splred  Invasion  by 
Communist  Chinese  armies  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  involve  all  of  its 
forces  In  fighting  Soviet  satellites  when  we 
are  needing  to  prepare  aeair.st  the  real 
enemv — Stalin  and  the  Politburo  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  aid  the  United  Nations  m 
enforcing  Its  authority  if  that  aeency  does 
not  carry  through  to  a  settlement  based  on 
principles  of  Its  Charter. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  any  foreign  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  communism  was  expressed  emphati- 
cally in  the  recent  elections  and  In  the  large 
numbers  of  citizens  who  turned  out  to  vote. 
Whatever  necessitates  conscription  of  Amer- 
ican boys  must  be  based  on  sound  moral 
principles. 

THE    ELECTION 

Returns  from  the  election  were  disappoint- 
ing m  that  we  failed  to  defeat  some  candi- 
dates hostile  to  eSective  unionism  On  the 
other  hand,  the  election  was  gratlfymg  in 
that  it  revealed  the  preponderance  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  regard  defense  against  the 
Communist  international  conspiracy  as  the 
major  issue   before   otir  Government 

Both  m  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
prominent  persons  who  fell  short  of  direct 
opposition  to  Communist  agents  and  machi- 
nations were  defeated.     The  House  Member 
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never  'aUed  to  follow  the  Communist 

Party  line  wm  uusted  With  our  boys  dying 
on  the  battlefield.  American  cm«en»  are  bit- 
ter against  thfl  naUon  »hich  is  prepared  for 
war.  which  liustlgates  aggreaalon.  which  roba 
amailer  nations  of  their  freedoms  and  which 
never  honors  Ita  obllftatlona.  Lat)or  made 
(leflnlte  gains  In  many  of  the  leas  consplruous 


Prom  this  experience  a  few  principles  for 
future  action  become  obvious.  The  main 
ones  are  these:  Our  efforts  to  gain  leRlsla- 
ttn  acceptance  of  the  functions  necessary  for 
effective  trade-unionism  mu.st  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  trnile- unionists  for  trade- 
unlnniBTn  and  trade-unions  must  be  the 
aganrton  for  educating  trade- union  voters. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no 
desire  to  form  a  political  party  or  to  domi- 
nate an  existing  political  party,  but  party 
conventions  muirt  heed  our  requests  for 
aaceaaary  c<yrection  of  injustices  to  labor 
and  grievances  from  slow  and  Inadequate  ac- 
tion against  administrative  evils. 

The  American  rederatlon  of  Labor  Is  not 
retlrtnR  from  roUtlcal  activity.  It  cannot  do 
so  in  a  democracy  which  eapecta  and  permits 
tttrr  graup  of  ettunit  to  pr<n\6*  IM  mrn  wtl« 
fare.  TlW  Mmtmtmt%  Federation  of  L«bor  has 
tavn  tn  politics  since  its  organ Watkm  In 
IMl,  but  It  baa  baen  and  U  tA  polttiei  ta 
Mipport  of  prtfldplM  of  tofeor  sad  llM  tt*« 
ticmal  wtitU9  Bfid  la  mtpport  of  Uiom  who 
|MV«  pfofit  tiMiMMt  vaa  frlanda  hf  Mtpport* 
laf  oar  e^ittUt^m, 

Tb«  jlawnw  WUtr&ttom  of  Ubor  i«  • 
9mamtm$,  MptrtMoad.  imtmii  uiMltU' 
Uaa  an  1nt«crat  putt  of  our  Wlioa  dolib* 
•rat«ly  '  -d  Ui  operate  as  a  fra«,  dotno* 

Mr»ll«  u..»v..;.^'n  in  a  ^maefHe  wctHf. 


tMsK  Awo  cotmoi* 
Ail  •ooMtmara  art  eooaeloua  of  infiatlon. 
They  gat  the  story  of  Inftation  tn  lu  destruc- 
tive effects  on  the  purcliasing  power  of  their 
dollars     Rising  pricaa  nra  the  cooMquonca 

of  Inflation. 

In  the  last  war  we  were  able  to  conceal 
the  effecu  of  Inflation  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent  by  controUiog  prices  and  wages.  But 
demand  left  the  controlled  mrtrkets  for  the 
Mack  and  gray  market* — free  markets  with 
high  prices  measuring  inflation.  After  the 
war.  In  order  to  return  to  civilian  produc- 
tion with  exjjanslon  of  facilities  to  meet  new 
needs,  we  lifted  the  controls  on  prices,  wages, 
and  consumer  credit.  Prices  quickly  rose  to 
black-market  heights,  while  wages  trailed 
behind. 

To  the  Inflationary  effect  of  the  low-Inter- 
est rates  maintained  by  the  Treasury  were 
added  the  Inflationary  forces  of  Industrial 
expansion,  price  support  for  farm  products, 
our  high  Investments  In  European  recovery, 
and  new  peaks  in  consumer  credit  We 
learned  from  that  experience  the  primary 
causes  of  Inflation — cheap,  unlimited  credit 
(that  Is,  money  inflation)  and  scarcity  of 
auppUes  of  commodities  In  proportion  to 
demand. 

Police  action  to  defeat  aggression  In  Korea 
to  addition  to  the  rearming  of  Western 
Kurt^M  in  accordance  with  the  Atlantic  Pact 
found  our  economy  at  peak  levels  of  produc- 
tion, employment  and  national  Income,  with 
no  reductions  In  the  national  debt.  The 
Impingement  of  war-production  demands  on 
metals  already  made  scarce  by  unprecedented 
activity  In  the  construction,  automobile,  and 
television  Industries  added  to  inflationary 
forces.  Because  defense  production  limits 
clTllian  production,  buyers.  In  order  not  to  be 
caught  short,  began  purchaslni;  for  antici- 
pated needs.  And  again  prices  moved 
upward. 

In  a  short  time  wage  earners*  dollars 
ahrank  4  to  5  percent.  Unions  are  trying 
to  recoup  the  losses  In  purchasing  power 
atiffered  by  working  pecipie  and  provide 
against  future  loasea.    Not  to  do  so  would 


mean  lowered  standards  of  living  without 
retarding  Inflation. 

In  August,  Congress  passed  the  National 
Production  Act  of  1950  and  Increased  in- 
come taxes.  The  Production  Act  authorlaea 
controls  for  consumer  and  real-estate  credit. 
It  also  authorizes  the  stabilization  of  prices 
and  wages  and  necessary  expansion  of  pro- 
duction facilities.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  curbed  consumer  credit.  Con- 
struction activity  has  slowed  down. 

In  order  not  to  increase  the  national  debt. 
we  shoulr*  try  to  pay  for  defense  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  Congress,  of  course.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  appropriate  flscal  policies  and 
the  Treasury  can  deal  with  money  Inflation 
or  commercial  credit.  The  degree  of  Infla- 
tion Is  the  result  of  policies  in  all  of  these 
fields 

To  prevent  Inadequate  defense  production. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to 
requisition  facilities  to  expand  or  increase 
the  number  of  defense- production  planta. 
Expanded  facllltlea  mean  Increaaed  employ- 
ment and  increeeed  eooMMMr  buying  power 
Impinging  on  aeereer  eoaeamer  goods.  The 
President  was  irlven  power  to  proceed  by  vol- 
untary method*  and,  when  mowry,  by 
mandatory  methods  The  Preeldent  was  also 
given  ample  powers  to  enloree  «Im  act. 

Defenee  prwHietk/n  is  now  10tmt  f  pereent 
Of  mm  %9M  mmmnf,  Itov  Mmm  ftf»pro- 
pnaMam  will  ntm  OMt  proporUoa  Mibeua* 
tiallr  What  it  will  be  uUimeiely  (Upends 
on  the  plans  and  pollelea  of  the  Kremlin  We 
know  defense  prMMMtlon  will  be  with  us  ff/f 
fears.  If  the  tatorMllOMl  UntUm  st/>|M 
ah^rt  of  war,  defOMM  pfOiiUetion  must  l>e 
tntegf  '  icb  MflllMI  piwd  If  war 

•omec  11  pPMhMllon  «ri  'rUUd. 

In  eiMivr  event,  the  norti  <l«at 

with  American  eltl)«ens  Is  t^,  ti  •'    " the 

facts  of  need  and  ask  thsm  u>  accept  addi- 
tional responsibility  As  (x^lnted  out  In  the 
beginning,  inflation  is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  many  forces.  Any  pn)gram  designed  to 
deal  with  Inflation  must  therefore  be  direct- 
ed and  made  effective  by  these  same  groups 
working  together  on  a  coordinated  program. 

Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Treasury,  nor  single  Industries,  nor  single 
unions,  nor  farm  groups,  actlnt;  independ- 
ently, can  control  Inflation.  But  meeting 
together  to  Tare  facts,  to  agree  upon  a  pro- 
gram and  to  allot  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  plans,  voluntary  Industrial  agents  can 
organize  to  control  and  check  inflation. 
The  crux  of  voluntary  controls  for  the  com- 
mon Interests  and  welfare  is  Inclusive  organ- 
ization for  planning  and  for  executing  plans 
Jointly. 

In  the  long  period  ahead  we  must  prepare 
to  guard  our  free  Institution.'?  at  home  aud  be 
alert  to  attacks  on  liberty  throughotit  the 
world.  Our  economy  must  have  flexibility  as 
well  as  sureness  of  output.  This  requires 
wholehearted  cooperation  th.it  comes  from 
having  a  common  goal  and  sharing  responsi- 
bility. We  must  keep  free  from  control  by 
bureaucrat.s  who  in  the  long  period  of  defense 
might  become  so  firmly  Imbedded  In  our  na- 
tional life  as  to  make  return  to  free  eco- 
nomic agencies  well   nlRh  impoeslble. 

The  National  Production  Act  requires  vol- 
untary controls  first.  The  first  step  Is  to 
organize  voluntary  groups  with  authority  to 
cooperate.  These  groups  should  work  out 
the  machinery  cf  voluntary  controls.  No 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  utilize  voluntary 
controls. 

Defense  production  and  war  production 
need  the  same  type  of  cooperation  as  In- 
flation controls.  Conversion  orders  should 
have  the  benefit  of  consultation  with  work- 
ers and  management  In  the  prc^ess  of  their 
develooment  an  a  safeguard  against  mistakes 
and  friction. 

We  urge  as  basic  policy  the  fullest  use  of 
voluntary  industrial  organlzatlon.s  in  the 
policy  making  for  defense  production. 


Correspondcncf  With  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  \\t%LU 

or  LOtnsiAWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 
Mr.  HEBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Hou.se,  I  submit  thLs  ex- 
change of  corre.spondence  which  speaks 

for  Itself : 

DrcvMsra  S,   1950. 

Hon    Harut  S   TirMAW 

Preudrnt  of  thr  United  States. 
The  WfUte  Houne. 

Wafhington.   D    C. 

D«Aa  Ma.  Parsioiwr:  The  present  crisis  In 
which  w  are  living  U  naturally  of  great 
concern  to  every  American,  and  It  Is  In  that 
connection  that  I  respectfully  submit  a  sug- 
feetlon  to  which  I  hope  yrni  will  agree 

In  the«e  times  of  Indectekm  snd  unrest 
It  la  noet  lmpera»Ite  that  our  people  become 
united  and  solidified  In  the  OOWMnon  catiae 
of  the  preservation  of  our  aeewpted  wsy  of 
life  To  that  end  I  etifgMt  that  ymt.  ■• 
fjmiiilit  of  the  t^nlMd •!••«. fMlNMttM 
esttPHMs  of  Amertee*  OMNMMa  WFOTMwMN« 
and  Jewish,  t^i  set  aside  a  Wundsy  h#««#4m 
n/rw  and  Chrlsimae,  Ut  appeal  Ui  Almighty 
O'ld  for  gtildanee  and  mUOnm  In  whs*  f  be* 
llete  Ut  he  the  Oetheemane  of  our  esufsnce, 

I  believs  that  now  is  «h«  <im«  for  our  peo- 
ple   %u    aei    MMO    WtMtev*r    dlffvretiees    of 

otHnldn  tiMii  nlilrt  Mlat  m  •  ur.ined  effort 
t<ir  uMlMile  •u/*<*esa  In  our  ffght  to  continue 
the  freedom  of  the  ftee  (Moplrs  of  the  world, 
I  believe  and  suggest  that  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  our  nations  be  called  upon  to  set 
aside  a  Hunday  on  which  the  respective  paa- 
ttirs  shsll  urge  the  people  of  this  country  to 
Join  in  prayer  to  the  Ood  of  their  belief  to 
give  to  our  responsible  offlcisls,  pollttcsl  and 
military,  the  wisdom  and  the  courage,  to 
arrive  at  the  right  and  proper  decUloni.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  our  religious 
leaders  should  explain  to  their  flock  the 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing, and  for  which  many  are  offering  up  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

Certainly  we  are  engaged  In  a  crusade  as 
Important  as  any  In  which  our  forebears 
ever  participated.  Our  modern  crusaders, 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations,  are 
fighting  Just  as  hard  and  as  vigorously  and 
as  courageously,  to  gain  the  Holy  Grail  of 
Individual  liberty  and  freedom  as  any  knight 
who  went  forth  in  the  armor  of  his  time. 

I  do  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  see 
fit  to  concur  in  this  suggestion,  and  ask  the 
churches  ol  America  to  set  aside  a  Sunday 
pri)r  to  Christmas,  the  feast  day  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  call  upon 
Ood  In  this  fight  against  a  godless  Ideology. 
And  where  should  the  peoples  of  the  world 
look  for  help  and  a.ssU^tance  in  a  fight  against 
God  except  to  God  Himself. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  the  American  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  be  a  terrific  im- 
pact In  the  cause  which  we  all  espouse  and 
in  a  united  Nation  to  fight  the  forces  of  evil 
which  threaten  us  at  the  moment. 

I  do  hope  I  have  your  concturence. 
Cordially  yours, 

F  Eow.^RD  HtBEax. 

Trt  WHrTE  House, 
Washington.   December  7,  1950 
Hon.  F    Edward  HEBnrr, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dfar  Conorersm.an   HtawT:    I  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  letter  of  the  fifth,  and 
I  am  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  my  Thanksglv- 
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Ing  proclamation.  Inviting  your  attention  to 
the  wlndup  of  that  proclamation  beginning, 
"Now.  therefore  "  I  think  that  effectively 
answers    your   suggestion 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  In  your  letter  were  not  thought  of 
before  November  7.  when  the  campaign  In 
your  State,  Utah.  North  Carolina,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  was  carried  on  In  a  manner  that 
was  as  low  aa  I've  ever  seen  and  I've  been  In 
this  game  since  ld06. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Harhy  S    Tbuman. 

DtctMBta  8,  1950 
Hon    Harbt  S    Tbuman. 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DtAt  Ml   ParsiDtNT:  I  am  stunned  by 
the  contents  of  your  letter  of  December  7  in 
reply   to   my   letter   of   December   6. 

It  U  Indeed  exceedingly  regrettable  that 
you  failed  to  grasp  the  real  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  my  auggeatlon.  but  It  U  even  more 
regretuble  that  you  saw  fit  to  gratuitously 
Inject  poliflrai  dUtemper  in  your  reply. 
Respectfully   yours, 


Intent  of  better  doctors  all  around  the  coun- 
try, he  courageously  points  to  faults  that  can 
destroy  public  confidence  and  fetter  the 
doctors. 

From  such  a  source,  the  words  should  bear 
weight  among  the  leaders  of  the  medical 
profession. 


"Eunglr,  "  Doftof  Sayi 


(.1 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BItMILLER 

Of  wMcoitaiN 

IN  THE  Houi»f  or  MPHiiiirrATivM 

Tucidav.  December  19.  I960 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  Mr  Bpceker.  with 
permission  to  extend  and  revUe  my  re- 
marlcs  In  the  Rccoid,  I  atUch  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  November  21 
Issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  What 
It  says  about  the  medical  profession  war- 
rants attention  not  only  from  members 
of  the  profession,  but  from  the  rest  of  us. 
EtocTORS  •BcNcuc,"  DocToa  Sats 

There  Is  nothing  very  novel  In  a  warning 
to  the  medical  profession  to  mend  some  of 
Its  ways  or  expect  to  lose  some  of  Its  cher- 
ished "freedom.  Such  a  warning,  from  a 
leading  member  of  the  profession,  the  retir- 
ing president  of  the  Southern  Medical  As- 
sociation, rates  as  unusual,  if  not  unprece- 
dented,   however.  . 

Dr.  Hamilton  W.  McKay,  of  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  didn't  mince  words. 

•If  the  people  cannot  convince  themselves 
that  organized  medicine  is  taking  vigorous 
steps  to  correct  its  own  shortcomings,  they 
will  insist  that  the  Initiative  for  aaion  be 
transferred  to  other  hands,"  he  said. 

He  accused  the  doctors  of  -bungling"  in 
their  relations  with  the  public  and  their 
patients.  The  profession  has  been  doing  'a 
sorry  Job"  In  the  matter  of  self-discipline. 
he  added,  depriving  the  public  of  the  pro- 
tection it  deserves  against  overcharging  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  certain  prac- 
titioners 

When  lavmen  say  the  same  sort  of  thine— 
as  they  have,  time  and  again— they  are  re- 
warded with  scorn,  a  condescending  shrug 
or  hauchty  silence.  The  lay  critic  is  re- 
minded that  he  isn't  a  doctor  and  so  cannot 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Or  he  is 
accused  of  being  simply  a  mud  sllnger,  ignor- 
ing all  the  fine  services  and  traditions  of  the 
profession,  especially  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  doctors  to  their  patients 

Dr.  McKay,  however,  speaks  as  an  honored 
doctor  of  long  experience.  Paying  tribute  to 
the  great  accomplishments  and  advances  by 
his  profeosion,  the  high  standards  and  fine 


How  Study  of  the  Work  of  Congress  and 

Its  Members  Will  Strengthen  Our  Free 
American  System  in  Time  of  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

(  r    M.^.SSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1950 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  following  with  interest  the  effort  of 
a  group  of  publlc-»plrlt«d  newspapermen 

to  er«t  another  bulwark  around  our 
free  American  •yatcm  by  attempting  to 
broaden  public  kno«rl«d«e  of  the  work 

of  CongfM*  and  lu  Mcmbtri  through 
th«  CommlitM  for  ConnrtM  and  lu  pro- 
gram  of  ntudf. 

Thi«  u  a  nac«ftMify  •ndMVor  In  nor- 
mwl  tim«»,  iMJl  »t  u  •vtn  mort  imporunt 
in  ttmt  ot  eruita  thai  wa  nhould  do  tvary- 
thinr  poMibla  to  creatd  a  baiitr  puMM 
und«r»tandtntf  of  our  ConuroM. 

I  am  ptaaMd.  thert fort,  to  raquMt  pub- 
lication In  tha  Appendix  of  tha  Rbcocd, 
a  teneral  outline  of  »tudy  to  be  followed 
by  the  Congreia  Study  Council,  u*lng 
Vour  CongrcfB  magazine  as  the  main 
source  of  authentic  current  Information, 
along  with  a  tentative  bibliography,  and 
the  .statement  of  registration  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Congress,  1060  National  Press 
Building,  as  a  nonprofit  educational  cor- 
poration: 

Committee  for  Congress. 

National  Press  Btni-DiNC, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

General  Oltline  and  Sttdt  Program  Scp- 

PLIED    BY   THE    CONCRISS    STUDY    COUNCIL    OF 
THE   COMMrTTEE  FOB  CONGRESS,   VOLUNTARY, 

Nonprofit  Citizen  Project  To  Strengthen 
THE      American      Governmental     System 
Through   Dissemination   of   Specific   In- 
formation ON  THE  Functions,  Duties,  and 
Responsibilities  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  Members 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  amazing  amount 
of    misinformation    is    given    to    the    public 
about  Congress.    It  is  this  situation  that  the 
study  program  of  the  Committee  for  Con- 
gress, working  through  Your  C  jngress  maga- 
zine and  various  other  educational  and  in- 
formational media,  will  endeavor  to  correct. 
Nattu-ally,  thU  misinformation  is  not  al- 
ways intentional,  but  It  continues  constantly 
in  the  news  columns,  on  radio  programs.  In 
books    and    magazines,    in    motion    pictures. 
The  study  program  Is  an  effort  to  present  a 
true  piaure  of  the  real  facts  of  the  work- 
ings of  Congress  and  the  work  of  Its  Mem- 
bers both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Basically,  the  study  »-ill  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  impression  that  Federal 
lawmaking  is  either  a  simple  process  or  a 
secret  operation  that  ignores  the  public  in- 
terest. 

One  reason  for  general  misunderstanding 
about  the  lawmaking  function  and  other 
activities  on  the  Hill  is  the  inability  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  lawmaking  process  in  cui- 


rer.t  i.cws  reports  and  radio  and  television 
broadcasts. 

Actually,  the  regular  media  do  nut  have 
sufficient  space,  and  the  rey)et;t!on  required 
m  order  to  perform  an  educational  Job, 
would  be  contrary  to  elementary  publication 
requirements.  History  and  civic  bcKJks  cover 
the  subject  In  general  yet  cannot  eo  Into 
the  necessary  detail  on  the  actual  work  of 
Congress  because  of  the  many  other  subjects 
that  must  be  explored 

As  a  result  of  inability  of  these  media  to 
include  the  whole  picture,  people  young 
and  old.  get  a  distorted  picture  of  Cor.Eress 
at  work.  The  result  is  that  the  benefits  of 
our  representative,  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  often  lost  to  view,  and  the  im- 
pression is  created  that  our  congressional 
system  is  neither  efficient  in  Its  operation 
or  irresponsive  to  the  public  need  when 
the  contrary  viewpoint  is  usually  true. 

The  study  program  wUl  go  into  detail  in 
explaining  the  work  of  the  Congreas.  It  will 
e.aborate  in  various  ways  to  make  It  clear 
how  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tive* pM*  •  law,  and  It  U  signed  by  the 
President  to  bccooM  law. 

Tbe  gtMOm  win  •nacftvor  to  bring  f'^it  f  r 

til  to  tindafvtand  anat  Umn  CM«r«r#  h  i 
amith  and  riofd  M   lllddirk  in  ti,*^  r  r%,.,. 
lent  CotiffeM  la  Action  «M«r»W  »f<    O'r'^i 
ff#i)iu«  at  tbe  AaMTlaaa  »fH»m  &f  i^      ^ 
ttient" 

ft  win  MMMirata  Imw  mtr 
•y*t«m  raavMW  aa  lafMlnr  MM«  aM 
of  natiofMM  prt/mmm,  tmm  BtUitm 
ar«  trituuni  la  Mfkf,  htm  •v»ty  Mu/^r., 
ahfttevar  tiU  oggM^liaii,  ar  tmon^,  >"  -•"- 
ti'/n  in  ii(«,  ha«  a  alieaee  to  uit  i  *  <■'■ 
thutiM  ft  iftw  thmita  a«  arart«d 

It  will,  in  othar  word*,  rtvaai  i»  detmi  h'/w 
the  irlftb^jrate  tykuro  ot  chaclw  and  bftUnoM 
I  -otect*  the  publle  welfare  The  fttudy  will 
ftl(Kj  *how  that  Congr***  cun  act  ftpe^nly  »n 
an  emergency,  and  ftl»o  endeavori  to  the 
belt  of  lu  abUlty  to  keep  all  cltlzena  in- 
formed  of  what  It  U  doing. 

It  will  be  ahown  that  CongraM  tries  to  act 
In  conformance  with  wUhei  of  the  general 
public  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation, 
acting  In  response  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Congress  is  aware  that  the  laws  will  be 
respected  by  a  free  people  only  when  they  are 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  Con- 
gress is  a  living  entity  that  is  close  to  the 
daily  lives  of  American  citizens.  The  people 
themselves,  through  taxes,  support  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  entitled  to  and  have  a  direct 
hand  In  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of 
the  legislative  bodies. 

The  Committee  for  Congress  recognizes 
that  in  modern  days  when  the  United  Statea 
Government  has  entered  intimately  into  the 
lives  of  every  citizen,  there  Is  need  for  all 
citizens,  young  and  old.  to  know  what  is 
being  done  by  Congress  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  thus  essential  for  our  people,  in  order 
to  understand  national  and  International 
events,  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  law- 
making functions  of  their  Congress,  in  order 
that  their  Government  shall  work  in  the 
best    interest  of   aU  concerned 

The  Congress  study  program  will  be  served 
In  its  initial  stages  by  quarterly  publications 
of  Your  Congress  magazine,  to  he  supplied 
to  schools,  coUeges,  and  interested  adult 
groups,  including  factory  groups,  unions  wo- 
men's clubs,  service  clubs,  and  others.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves  will  be  asked  to 
serve  as  discussion  leader  when  available. 
The  Congress  Study  Council  wiU,  through  the 
magazine,  supply  a  study  outline,  which  wiU 
endeavor  to  keep  readers  and  students 
abreast  of  all  phases  of  the  work  of  Congress. 

Committfe  for  Congress.  Statement  of  R«s- 

ISTRATION      as      A      NONPROFTT      EDUCATIONaL 
CORPORATIOi: 

The  Committee  for  Congress  has  been  reg- 
istered in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  non- 
profit    educational     corporation.     Founding 
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members  of  the  Committee  for  Congress  are: 
Joaepb  Youn^.  newspaperman  and  author; 
Duaean  Aikman.  author:  Ma]  Oen.  Henry 
J.  RelUy.  fcwmer  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal:  William  A.  Eddy,  businessman;  Rus- 
sell Mc-Parland.  magazine  writer;  Homer  Jo- 
seph TXjdsct,  newspaperman  and  publicist; 
Pellx  Cotton,  nationally  known  correspond- 
ent: Walter  Green,  newspaperman;  and  the 
PU'^IUhers  of  Tour  Conjpresa  magadne.  Hal 
J.  Miller  and  VlrRinia  E   Miller. 

Tbe  permanent  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Congress  will  comprise  leading 
representatiTcs  of  all  aegmenu  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican economy. 

So  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Houite  of  Representatives  and  the  general 
than  be  fully  informed  about  tlie  or- 
itlcn  we  append  the  certification  of 
corporation. 

•"CnrTTTTCATt  or  Coipobatiom.  CoMMrmr  ron 

CoNCKxss.     Spowsoa    or    CoNcarss    Stldt 

CouNCir,  Decembtr   13.   1950 
"(Ofllce   of   Recorder  of   Deeds.  Washington. 

D.  C;   Marshall  C.  Shepard.  recorder) 

"We.  the  undersigned,  all  cltlEens  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  Dutrtct  of  Columbia,  destr- 
InK  to  aaaortate  ourselves  as  a  corporation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  29  ot 
chapter  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  C<>de 
(ia40i.  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

"First.  The  name  or  title  l>y  which  this 
corporation  shall  be  known  In  law  shall  be 
Conunlttee  for  Congreaa.  sponsor  of  Congress 
Study  Council 

"Second.  The  term  for  which  It  Is  orgun- 
laed  shall   be   perpetual. 

"Third.  The  particular  business  and  ob- 
jects of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  protect 
the  free  American  democratic  fiorm  of  repre- 
sentative republican  government  by  conduct- 
ing an  education  pro^^am  In  schools,  col- 
leges, and  youth  and  adult  groups  to  develop 
belter  understanding  among  our  citizens 
and  peoples  of  other  nations  about  the  work 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
members,  using  Your  Congress  magazine. 
prew.  radio,  telerision.  and  other  educational 
and    informational    media. 

•"Fourth  The  number  of  Its  trustees,  direc- 
tors, or  managers  for  the  first  year  of  ita 
existence  shall  be  three. 

"In  testimony  whereof  we  have  this  12th 
day  of  December  1950  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  seal. 

"I  SEAL  I  Hal  J   Mnxra, 

"I  SEAL  I  Vnc:iru  E.  Millex. 

"I  SEAL  I  WILXXAM   a.    EODT. 

**  DlBlRICT  or  COLCMBLA,  GS. : 

"  James  B.  Montfurt,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
certify  that  .  parties  to  a  certain  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  bearing  date  on  the 
Twelfth  day  of  December  1950.  and  hereto 
annexed,  personally   appeared  before  me  In 

said  District,  tbe  said being  personally 

well  known  to  me  as  the  persons  who  ex- 
ecuted the  said  certiflcate  of  incorporation, 
and  severally  acknowledged  the  same  to  be 
their  act  and  deed. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  12th 
day  of  Dec.mber   1950. 

"  James  B   Montfobt 

••  'My  commission  expires  April   1,  1»54.'  " 

CoNGBEsa   Study   Cocncil — Tiktativi 

BiSLJOCKAPHT 

Tbe  study  program  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Congress 
Study  Council  of  the  Committee  lor  Con- 
gress. 1060  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  will  utilize  the  following  ten- 
tative bibliography,  complied  with  the  grii- 
ercus  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Miss 
Kzle  Rackatraw  and  Milton  Plumb  of  the 
Library  of  Congreaa  staff,  and  Julius  Cahn. 
executive  aabUtant  to  Senator  Alzxakokm 
Wiley  : 


1.  Murdock.  Myrtle.  M.  Cheney.  Your  Uncle 
Sam  In  Washington;  Wa;shington,  D.  C.  Mon- 
umental Press.  1948  (192  pp  ). 

2  Patmav.  Wright,  Our  American  Oov- 
emment;  the  Answers  to  1.001  Questions  on 
How  It  Works;  Chicago.  Zm-Oavts  Publish- 
ing Co.   1918   (143  pp.). 

3  Rlddlck,  Floyd  M .  and  Smith,  Oeorjje 
H  E..  Congress  In  Action — How  a  Bill  Be- 
comes Law;  Manaaaas,  Va..  and  Washington. 
D.  C.  >tatlonal  Capital  Publishers.  Inc  .  1948 
<87  pp  ). 

4  Alex.inder.  De  Alva  Sranwood.  History 
and  Procedure  of  the  Houst  of  Representa- 
tives. Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co..  1916  (435  pp.). 

5  Bf-ard.  Charle.s  Austin.  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics,  ninth  edition:  New 
York,  the  Macmillau  Co..  1945  (872  pp  ) . 

6  Chamberlain.  Joeeph  P  .  Legislative  Proc- 
esses. National  and  Slate;  New  York  and 
London.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc  .  1936 
(3<»  pp  ) 

7.  Dlmock,  Marahall  Edward,  and  Gladys 
Ogden  Dimock,  American  Oovernmeut  In  Ac- 
tion: New  York,  Rlnehart  &  Co  ,  Inc  .  1946 
(946  pp  I . 

8.  Galloway,  George  Barnes.  Congress  at 
the  Crossroads:  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
weli  Co.  1946  (374  pp  ) . 

9.  Johnson.  Claudius  O .  Government  in 
the  U.alted  Stales,  fourth  edition;  New  York, 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co..  1947  (976  pp  ) . 

10.  Ketauvek.  Estes,  and  Jack  Levin,  a 
Twentieth-Century  Cons^rew;  New  York. 
Duell.  Sloan  At  Pearce.  1947  (238  pp  i. 

11.  Luce.  Robert.  LegUlative  Assemblies; 
Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton  MifStn  Co., 
1924  (691  pp.). 

12  Luce.  Robert.  Legislative  Problems; 
Development.  Statutes,  and  Trend  of  the 
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Republicaa  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BiEMILLER 

or  wiscoNsi.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Traveler  of  December 
10.  1950: 

Republican  RESPONsxBiLrrr 

The  Republicans  in  Congreas  have  driven 
a  tank  through  the  remains  of  a  united,  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy. 

Their  resuiutiou  demanding  Acheson's 
resignation  scatters  even  the  sm'thereens  of 
that  policy  that  were  lelt  after  Mr.  Truman 
had  laid  his  heavy  hand  lu  it. 

Tlie  timing  of  the  Republican  move  was 
perfect,  from  the  disastrous  point  of  view 
of  paralyzing  European   rearmament 

It  canie  on  the  very  eve  of  Arheson's  de- 
parture for  Bnissels  where  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  was  to  make  a  desperate  argument  for 
a  major  Evu-opean  arms  eUort — now,  not  next 
month. 

With  one  stroke  the  Reptibllcans  In  Con- 
gress have  destroyed  the  standing  of  this 
Tltal  mission.  Acheaon  wijl  go  to  Eurcpe 
with  two  strikes  on  him.  The  Kuropeans 
Will  not  believe  that  he  speek:  for  America. 
Nor  will  they  believe  tnat  Governor  Dewey's 
stirring  call  for  national  unity  and  full 
speed  ahead  on  mobilization  represents  an 
important  point  of  view  since  the  congres- 
sional Republicans  have  acted  against  his 
urgent  advice. 

They  will  rememt>er  that  the  Republican 
Party  in  Congreas  says  it  baa  no  confidence 
in  our  foreign  policy.  They  wUl  recall  that 
the  cornerstone  of  that  policy  has  been  aid 
to  Europe  in  order  to  make  Its  270.000.000 
people  strong  enough  to  defend  thenMelves. 
with  our  help.     And  they  will  despair 

That  despair  will  have  far  more  favorable 
consequence*  for  the  Kremlins  world  dic- 
tatorship aims  than  the  unleashing  of  Red 
Ciiina's  legions.  It  may  mean  victory  In  the 
west  for  Stalin  without  even  a  tight,  if  It 
•tuns  the  Curopeans  into  hopalMHMH  ttiat 
they  can  survive 

The  Traveler  has  said  that  if  Mr  Achesons 
dlsmlasal  is  the  price  of  national  unity  in 
the  time  of  our  greatest  peril,  then  he  must 
go.  We  have  said  this  even  though  we  have 
no  sympathy  for  the  attempts  to  make  any 
man  the  scapegoat  for  a  national  situation 
that  has  so  many  and  such  complex  reasont 
for  existence 

The  Republicans  must  also  pay  a  price  If 
their  actions  result  in  the  firing  of  Mr  Ache- 
son.  That  price  is  an  absolute  end  to  the 
divisive  discord  on  foreign  policy  that  has 
•o  far  been  the  main  Republican  contribu- 
tion In  Congress  to  the  meeUng  of  the  na- 
tional emergency. 
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Governor  Dewey  jald  It  well  10  davs  ago 
when  he  slspped  down  the  Ives  resolution 
against  Acheson.  The  hend  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  declared  that,  with  the  fate  of  the 
Pree  World  depending  on  American  strength 
and  unity,  "this  moment  u  not  the  time  for 
further  criticism." 

The  moment  Mr  Dewey  referred  to  was 
the  week  of  the  Truman-Attlee  talks.  The 
Republlcana  held  their  fire  then.  They  let 
it  go  at  an  even  worse  moment. 

The  unprecedented  Republican  action  la 
a  cheap  substitute  for  Impeachment.  If 
they  had  a  real  case  against  Acheson.  or  a 
genuine  substitute  for  the  policies  that  go 
under  his  name,  they  could  have  presented 
formal  charges  against  him.  and  moved  con- 
stitutionally to  oust  him  from  office.  With 
their  resolution  demanding  his  removal  they 
achieve  the  same  partisan  advantage  without 
taking  on  the  responsibility  for  their  action. 

It  Is  this  irresponsibility  that  is  the  main 
political  threat  to  our  safety.  If  we  would 
survive  as  a  nation  we  must  put  It  aside,  now 
and  for  the  duration. 


Time  To  Reexamine  Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VTJRSELL 

or    ll-LIN       = 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PF:  ;  E.-ENT-^TU'ES 

Wednesday.  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  VURSELL  Mr  Speaker,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  administration  to  contain  com- 
muni-sm  world-wide  and  to  protect  any 
nation  in  the  world  In  case  of  aeeres- 
sion,  has  led  us  into  the  Korean  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  war.  There  is  great 
dani^er  under  this  foreign  policy  that  we 
Will  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  more 
devastating  war  to  help  the  Atlantic 
Pact  naiions  from  Russian  aggression. 

Such  a  war  may  explode  in  full  force 
withm  the  next  12  months.  Russia  is 
in  a  position  to  start  other  wars  It  being 
our  responsibility  under  our  present  for- 
tign  policy,  to  help  fight.  We  are  in 
serious  military  trouble  now  in  Korea  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  trained  military 
manpower.  We  have  only  a  skeleton 
force  now  in  Western  Germany  and  lit- 
tle or  no  reserves  in  this  covintry  that 
can  be  thrown  in  any  sizable  numbers 
into  any  conflict  that  may  develop. 

Our  present  foreign  pobcy  Is  to  send 
200.000  well-equipped  soldiers  to  Europe 
for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  na- 
tions and  to  further  supply  those  nations 
with  more  men  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  ninning  into  a  cost  of  countless  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Certainly  the  time  is  here  now  when 
the  executive  department  and  our  mili- 
tary high  command  and  the  Congress 
d.rectly  representing  the  people  should 
make  a  careful  study  and  reexamination 
of  our  entire  foreign  policy  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  people  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  make  a  cold  analysis  of  world 
conditions  and  to  decide  what  course  in 
the  future  we  can  follow  which  will  best 
protect  the  interest  of  our  own  people 
of  the  United  States  and  secondly  o'lr 
jtist  contribution  to  other  nations. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  load  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  carry  in  world  affairs. 
We  must  be  realistic  because  of  the  crisis 
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confronting  us.  If  it  will  serve  our  best 
interests  ve  should  change  our  foreij?n 
policy  before  it  is  too  iaie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  through  the  t'reat  sacrifice  of  12  000.- 
000  American  snidiers  uh'-  h^d  -.vcn  every 
Victor^-,  they  placed  m  the  har.djs  of  our 
executive  department  the  greatest  power 
ever  given  to  the  leaders  of  a  nation — the 
power  to  enforce  world  peace.  World 
peace  was  not  onl>'  the  responsibility  of 
our  leaders  but  it  was  within  their  grasp. 
We  were  then  respected  with  awesome 
admiration  by  the  naUons  and  the  people 
of  the  world. 

We  had  the  most  powerful  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  the  world  bad  ever 
knou-n.  and  in  addition,  we  had  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Through  overconfldence,  in  the  Rus- 
sian leaders,  and  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munists in  our  own  country,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  through 
the  appeasement  of  Russia  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam, 
lost  the  peace  of  the  world. 

They  gave  Russia  ereat  power  in  East- 
ern Europe,  gave  away  China,  and  half 
of  Korea  to  the  Communist  dictators 
which  brought  on  the  Korean  war  and 
war  with  Communi-st  China. 

In  this  war  we  have  suffered  humilia- 
tion before  the  world  and  the  most  tragic 
defeats  of  American  arms  in  our  history. 
The  administration  that  at  first  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  Korea  was  out- 
side of  our  defense  line  and  was  of  no 
value  from  a  military  or  strategic  stand- 
point, after  changing  its  policy,  a  few 
month.-?  later  when  South  Korea  was  in- 
vaded. 1.^  now  groping  about  to  try  to  de- 
termine what  shall  be  our  future  poUcy 
with  reference  to  Kcrea  and  the  Far 
Ea^it. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  il  we  in- 
tend to  try  to  hold  South  Korea,  that  the 
mLstake  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  refusmg  to  accept  the  miUtary 
power  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  be  corrected 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

That  we  permit  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese in  Formosa  to  go  into  the  mainland 
of  China  with  all  of  the  power  at  their 
command  which  is  estimated  at  over 
500,000  well-trained  fighting  troops. 

The  behef  is  widely  held  that  such  a 
move  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  main- 
land of  China  would  bring  to  his  well- 
equipped  army,  a  million  Chinese  patri- 
ots who  are  anxious  to  fight  under  his 
barmer  to  drive  Communists  out  of 
Chma. 

If  the  United  States  Government 
would  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of 
financial  assistance  to  feed  and  help  to 
equip  such  an  army,  it  might  be  able  to 
drive  the  Commun^ts  out  of  the  terri- 
tory they  have  now  oveiTun. 

AH  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
except  the  Chmese  Nationalist  govern- 
ment, were  called  by  its  secretary,  Trygve 
Lie  to  send  troops  to  help  the  United 
States  in  the  Korean  war.  Pew  re- 
sponded and  the  United  States  has  borne 
the  great  burden  of  the  battle  ala^.ost 
alone.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  offered  to  send  35.000 
troops  immediately,  and  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent,  through   our   State   Department, 


piacf^d  a  military  embargo  agauist  h^ 
invading  the  continent  of  China  t^hich 
is  stJl  efTective. 

The  Chw>  se  people  need  fcxxi  more 
than  anything  eist'.  Food  and  some  mil- 
itary equipment  plus  the  patr'.oti.>m  of 
the  Chiucst^  people  winch  can  sliii  b<  had 
by  a  show  of  real  friendiii;p  on  liie  part 
of  our  Government  can  turn  the  t.de  of 
war  asainsi  the  North  Chiiiese  pupptts 
of  the  Kremhn  Reds. 

It  IS  doubtful  if  we  can  maintain  a  toe- 
hold u-  Korea  unless  this  aid  is  accepted 
and  becomes  effective  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  In  fact,  unless  our  poUcy  \a 
changed  to  accept  full  support  from  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  government  at  For- 
mosa, it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
pull  every  American  soldier  out  of  Korea 
and  tlie  Far  East  at  the  earliest  pos.-ibie 
moment. 

It  was  never  our  intention  to  defend 
Kcrea.  It  ^ias  written  off  as  br.ng 
worthless  from  a  militai-y  or  strategic 
standpoint  by  the  State  Departmtnl. 
We  would  have  been  far  better  off  in  the 
Par  East  today  if  we  had  stayed  out  of 
Korea  and  had  taken  Formosa  into  oia* 
perimeter  of  defense.  We  did  not  do  Lh^ 
because  we  were  still  following  the 
Latiimore-Service  appeasement  poUcy  in 
the  Far  East.  We  did  not  want  to  offend 
the  Chinese  nortliern  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  abcut  Europe:'  If 
we  pull  out  of  the  Far  Eaat.  Rasi.a  has 
avoided  being  compelled  to  fighi  a  war 
on  two  fronts,  will  oe  able  to  expand  her 
pov.-er  there  without  further  opposition, 
and  will  be  able  to  concentrate  ail  of 
her  efforts  on  the  western  front.  She 
can  overrun  Germany,  take  po«>session 
of  the  great  Ruhr  coal  manes,  and  .iidufc- 
trial  heart  of  W'es.tern  Europe  adding 
greatly  to  her  military  strength  and 
power. 

Recent  warnings  she  has  directed  to 
England  and  France  indicate  she  may 
be  preparing  to  make  such  a  move.  In 
fact.  Russia  can  exuend  her  control  out 
to  the  Atlantic  against  only  token  oppo- 
sition. The  question  is,  wiU  she  wait  2 
years  giving  the  United  States  and  west- 
ern powers  time  to  build  up  a  strong 
military  defense.  It  is  hardly  rea^n- 
able  to  believe  that  she  will. 

The  concern  of  England,  France,  and 
the  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  if  RusSia  is 
given  the  excuse  to  start  world  war  m. 
is  reflected  in  England's  recognition  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  government 
some  months  ago.  followed  by  the  at- 
trmpted  appeasement  of  Russia  in  the 
Far  East.  The  recognition  of  this  dan- 
ger was  further  reflected  in  Attlee's  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States  for  a 
conference  with  the  President  and  his 
pl>=a  that  greater  help  from  the  United 
States  in  supplies,  arms,  and  men  should 
be  provided  and  expedited  to  the  western 
EuroDean  rjitions. 

Notwithstanding  their  realization  of 
the  dangerous  position  they  are  in  they 
have  been  slow  to  agree  upon  a  plan  or 
to  begin  mobilizing  their  own  econcmic 
and  military  strength. 

Those  m  charge  of  our  C-overnment 
?epm  to  have  failed  to  inform  the  na- 
t.  jn.s  of  Western  Europe  that  we  expect- 
ed them  to  carry  the  major  part  of  then- 
own  burdens  in  the  defense  of  their  own 
countries,  else  they  would  have  made 
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greater  progress  buildin?  up  their  own 
power  vrith  the  assistance  we  hive  given 
them,  both  economic  and  military  during 
th    past  few  years. 

I  fear  we  are  now  making  a  serious 
mistake  in  allowing  an  American  gen- 
eral to  be  appomted  to  the  position  of 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  Nation.';.  By  such  action,  with 
General  MacArthur  in  command  of  our 
Par  East  forces  and  with  an  American 
general  in  supreme  command  of  Western 
European  forces,  we  give  Russia  a  propa- 
ganda advantage  in  charging  us  with 
bein?  guilty  of  world  imperialism. 

An  ever  greater  objection  is  that  it  can 
well  sive  the  European  nations  the  im- 
pression that  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States,  and  secondly,  their 
responsibility. 

I  think  our  Government  should  have 
Insisted  that  the  supreme  commander 
should  be  picked  from  the  European  na- 
tions, and  the  United  States  name  the 
second  in  command. 

The  Euror)ean  nations  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  must  organize 
and  lead  the  fleht  in  the  defense  of  their 
own  countries  if  war  comes,  and  that  we 
would  help  them  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability  only  when  they  had  demonstrated 
they  were  willing  to  do  ii 

We  have  taken  the  lead  with  General 
MacArthur  in  the  Far  Ea.st  with  very  lit- 
tle assistance  from  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  organizations  and  it 
has  laria;ely  been  our  war.  We  have  not 
been  properly  supported.  Our  men  have 
fought  against  great  odds,  and  have  suf- 
fered  defeats  for  the  first  time  in  our 
histor>'  because  of  being  greatly  out- 
numbered. We  have  lost  much  prestige 
before  the  world.  We  should  guard 
against  beins  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Western  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  cold  analysis 
and  reexamination  of  our  foreign  and 
military  policies.  The  people  of  the 
United  Str.tes  and  her  soldiers  in  one 
generation  have  been  dragr'ed  into  two 
wars  with  tragic  losses  of  manpower, 
and  we  are  now  loaded  down  with 
an  almost  unbearable  national  debt. 
Through  the  bungling  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  its  continued  mistakes  in 
our  foreign  policy,    we  are  now  involved 

in  pos&ibly  another  world-wide  conflict, 
Russia  has  been  allowed  to  maneuver 
us  into  a  po.s:tion  where  she  can  start 
one  war  after  another  until  she  bleeds 
us  white  financially,  exhaust  our  re- 
sources and  manpower,  which  could 
wreck  our  Nation  financially. 

Our  Government.  undBr  the  direction 
of  its  present  leaders,  has  given  away  to 
other  nations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  some  $35,000,000,000.  Now  we 
are  prcparini:  to  give  away  that  many 
more  bilLons  to  build  up  the  defense  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  in  addition 
to  levying  a  tax  burden  of  over  $40.- 
000  000.000  this  year  for  defense  alone 
for  our  own  country.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  ability  of  the  people,  who  are  the 
government,  to  continue  to  carry  such 
tax  burdens. 

There  is  grave  danger  of  si^ending 
ourselves  into  financial  bankruptcy.    A 


cold  analysis  of  the  European  and  world 
situation  should  be  made  by  our  exec- 
utive department  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  before  we  go  so  far  within  the 
next  few  months  that  we  cannot  turn 
back. 

Unless  the  European  nations  proceed 
to  mobilize  all  of  their  economic  and 
military  resources  for  the  defense  of 
their  own  countries,  we  should  not  go 
further  in  helping  to  underwrite  their 
efforts. 

If  they  do  not,  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  building  up  the  defense  of 
our  own  country  which  can  be  made  so 
strong  we  can  protect  it  against  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations.  The 
welfare  of  our  own  people  is,  in  fact, 
and  always  has  been,  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  and  every  oflBcial 
of  the  Government.  i 


The  National  Emergency 


AMA  on  Aid  to  Medical  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J,  BIEMILLER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  and  revi.se  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  attach  a  cogent 
editorial  from  the  December  23  i.s.sue  of 
America,  the  National  Catholic  Weekly. 
Entitled  "AMA  on  Aid  to  Medical 
Schools,"  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  on  that  vital  issue  and 
properly  classifies  the  organizations 
recent  S500.000  contribution  for-  that 
purpose  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

AMA  ON  Aid  to  Medical  Schools 

At  Its  fourth  annual  clinical  session,  held 
In  Cleveland  on  December  4  8.  the  American 
Medical  As.scclation  came  cut  flatly  against 
FederU  aid  to  medical  schools.  This  Is  In 
line  with  the  AMA's  fight  against  socialism. 
The  Federal-ald-to-medlcal-educatlon  bill 
waa  passed  unanimously  by  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1949.  with  the  active  support  of 
such  anti-Socialists  as  Senators  Robert  A. 
Tajt.  FoRRrsT  DoNNiiL.  and  ALrxANDra 
Smith  A  House  version  is  being  cospon- 
sored  hy  representative  HrcH  D.  Scott.  Jr.. 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Schools  has  energetically  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  $250.000  000  Pederal-help 
measure.  The  cost  of  educating  a  medical 
student  averages  $^,577  a  year,  whereas  tui- 
tion aveni:;es  only  $548  That  Is  why  Presi- 
dent James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard,  the  wealth- 
iest university  In  the  world,  has  said  that 
tlie  problem  "is  far  too  serious  to  be  solved 
by  the  universities  themselves."  Three  years 
asro  an  AMA  author. ty  predicted  that  the 
shortage  of  doctors  could  not  exceed  15.000 
by  1960.  As  of  today,  the  shortage  will  be 
made  acute  by  the  demands  of  the  armed 
Bervtces.  especially  when  all-out  moblllution 
take^  place.  As  for  costs,  the  AMA  2  years 
ago  estimated  that  the  medical  schools 
needed  $15.<X)0.000  more  annually  for  opera- 
tions, and  •aoO.OOO.lXX)  for  expansion.  The 
•SOO.UCO  which  the  association  Is  going  to 
allocate  to  needy  schools  is  therefore,  on  Its 
own  admission,  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  solemn  re;;ponsibility  of 
every  American  to  face  squarely  the  awe- 
some implications  of  the  state  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  following  his  address  to 
the  Nation. 

What  he  had  to  say  brousht  little  that 
was  new  to  public  attention.  Such  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  pronouncement. 
Rather  his  words  were  calculated  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  official  declaration  that 
a  national  emergency  exists.  There  will 
be  few  indeed  who  will  dispute  it.  In 
fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
American  people  sensed  it  last  June  27 
when  Communist  forces  first  attacked 
South  Korea  and  American  troops  were 
sent  into  action  against  them  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  President's 
address.  White  House  sources  indicated 
prior  to  its  delivery,  was  to  "shock  the 
American  people  out  of  a  "business-as- 
usual"  state  of  mind  and  to  bring  home 
the  grim  reality  of  the  world  crisis." 
That  was  probably  true.  But  it  Is 
equally  true  that  it  is  essential  to  shock 
the  administration  out  of  a  "govern- 
meni-as-usual"  state  of  mind.  The 
tragic  battle  now  raging  on  the  narrow- 
ing 'Korean  beachhead  was  shock  enough 
for  the  public,  and  from  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Truman's  address  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Government  feels  it  as  well. 

There  is  a  national  emergency  It 
has  existed  for  many  months.  There  is 
neither  point  nor  purpose  in  reciting  the 
record  of  the  past.  Now  only  the  pres- 
ent counts.  And  the  future  of  the 
Nation — and  the  free  world — depends  on 
how  effectively  we  act  from  this  mo- 
ment forward.  At  last  we  face  up 
squarely  to  the  task  at  hand. 

With  the  general  pattern  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's words  there  will  be  practical 
ai^re^^ment.  With  he  program  contem- 
plated there  must  be  united  support. 
With  one  thought,  above  all  others,  there 
must  be  common  accord.  That  was  em- 
bodied in  the  plea  to  set  aside  personal 
desires  in  order  to  take  up  a  proper 
share  of  the  task,  measuring  perform- 
ance by  the  standards  set  by  the  hero- 
ism of  these  who  are  battling  so  gallantly 
on  L'le  fi.4hting  front.  Against  such  a 
measuring  stick,  the  maximum  efforts  of 
the  best  of  us  will  seem  small  md-i^ed. 

Mr.  Truman  called  for  natichal  unity 
against  the  Communist  threat  to  world 
peace.  There  is  national  uruty  on  this. 
But  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
riational  unity  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  International  unity  as  well 
among  the  free  nations  and  those  who 
would  remain  free.  This  means  the 
United  Nations.  At  Lake  Success  Xhen 
must  be  solid  evidence  of  wiUimmeas  to 
share  the  burden  so  far  carried  so  dis- 
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proportionately  by  the  United  States. 
In  all  honesty  it  must  be  said  that  up  to 
tills  very  hour,  when  the  United  States 
has  declared  a  national  emergency,  the 
United  Nations  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
"oy  conceding  the  presence  of  an  mter- 
national  emergenr: . 

Mr.  Truman  called  for  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  military  forces.  There  :s 
national  unity  on  this.  It  embraces 
military  manpower  and  military  produc- 
tion. This  Nation  thought  the  program 
was  started  months  ago  It  ^as  not. 
Now  there  must  be  no  further  delay. 
White  House  appointment  of  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  va.st  General 
Electric  Co..  to  handle  the  mobilization 
proeram.  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
He  has  the  know-how  and  he  has  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  He  will  need 
txjth  to  succeed. 

Mr  Tr'oman  called  for  higher  taxes  to 
put  the  greatly  increased  military  ex- 
penditures as  nearly  as  possible  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  He  pledged  re- 
duction as  far  as  pos.sible  of  nondefen^e 
eoate  of  Government  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  same  goal— a  battle  to  curb 
ruinous  inflation.  It  will  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  recall  the  familiarity  of 
those  phrases  or  those  demands.  They 
were  heard  months  ago.  They  went  un- 
heeded. There  can  be  no  further  delay. 
In  this.  too.  there  will  be  the  national 
unity  the  President  asks. 

Turning  to  a  purely  domestic  crisis  the 
President  surely  was  on  sympathetic 
ground  when  he  voiced  a  militant  de- 
mand for  an  immediate  end  of  the  scat- 
tered strikes  by  relatively  small  groups 
paralyzing  the  Nations  railroad  trans- 
portation system.  It  was  as  if  the  pages 
of  history  were  being  leafed  back  to  the 
courage  of  Calvin  Coohdge  s  famous 
"there  must  be  no  strike  against  the 
public  safety."  The  determination  and 
the  wisdom  of  Coolidge  must  live  again 
in  Washington,  and  when  it  does,  rea- 
son will  prevail  as  well.  The  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  meet  this  crL<!is. 
and  if  it  is  matched  with  the  couraee 
of  our  forces  in  Korea,  the  problem  will 
be  resolved  without  injustice  to  the 
workers  involved  and  without  further 
danger  to  the  public  safety. 

While  the  program  advanced  by  the 
President  is  heartenine  in  its  specific 
details  for  swift  build-up  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  and  sharply  increased  de- 
fense production,  it  remains  vague  m  the 
equally  vital  phase  of  economic  controls. 
While  a  Director  of  Price  Subiluation 
lias  been  named,  there  is  no  clear-cut 
somnciation  of  policy  or  program.  There 
Is  talk  only  of  selective  controls — a  con- 
tinuation of  piecemeal  plans  suited  only 
to  half-way  measures.  And  half-way 
measures  will  not  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
characterized  the  Second  World  War 
was  tardines5  m  grappling  with  inflation 
controls.  Certainly  the  Nation  does  not 
want  to  see  that  exper.ence  repeated. 
Most  persons  with  any  opinion  on  the 
matter  agree  that  the  administration 
should  have  all  the  power  needed  to  deal 
»ith  the  matter.  That  was  the  reason 
the  Congress  voted  the  power  months 


ago.  But  the  use  of  all-out  controls  as- 
sumed all-out  rearmament,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  an  ail-out  war  economy.  Are 
we  yet  emoarked  on  such  a  program? 
Obviously  not. 

Most  Americans  will  accept  any  kind 
of  controls  and  make  any  kind  of  sacri- 
fice if  they  are  convinced  that  no  time 
and  no  re.-^ources  are  being  wasted  with 
the  new  defense  effort.  It  is  up  to  the 
administration  to  provide  that  proof  It 
IS  the  responsibility  of  government 
leadership  to  cite  the  need  and  chart  the 
coui-se.  In  this  respect.  President  Tru- 
man's message  fell  far  short  of  a  desir- 
able goal  It  is  to  oe  hoped  that  these 
essential  steps  will  be  spelled  out  more 
definitely  in  the  shortest  possible  period. 
There  is  no  time  for  further  indecision. 

General  Omar  Bradley  has  said  that 
the  protection  of  our  national  ind*»pend- 
ence  calls  for  long-range  comimtments 
that  we  are  willing  to  carry  out. 

A  long-range  commitment  to  fight  the 
battle  for  peace  with  America's  mo<t 
powerful  weapons  is  the  surest  guaranty 
of  victory  for  the  Nation.  And  Amer- 
ica's mast  powerful  weapon  i.*?  not  the 
atom  bomb  or  any  other  instrument  of 
destruction.  America's  most  powerful 
weapon  is  the  might  of  free  people  fully 
aroused,  fully  mobilized,  and  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  re-^ponsibilities  of  the 
hour.  Only  under  such  circumstances 
will  hystena  recede  to  be  rep'.aced  by 
grim  determination  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  preservation  of  a  free  world 

Certainly  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. But  there  wa:s  a  national  emer- 
gency at  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg,  at 
Belleau  Wood.  Normandy,  and  Iwo  Jima. 
Each  wa>  met  in  its  turn  by  men  c!  ccir- 
age  and  Christian  faith.  Have  we  less 
of  either  in  the  present  hour? 


President  Tnimaa's  Addreis  to  the 
Country 


EX  1 E-VSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

.,:F  st-viS.\CHVSF— rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\T:VES 

Thursday.  December  21,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Recobd.  I  include  the  foilo^-ine  text  of 
President  Truman's  address  to  the  coun- 
trv.  taken  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  16.  1950: 

TKXT    or    P»JBsn)«NT5    .\DDRKSS 

I  am  talking  to  you  torught  about  what 
our  country  is  up  aigalnat.  and  wtat  we  are 
going  tc  do  about  it. 

Our  hom«s.  our  Nation,  all  tbe  thir.£?  we 
believe  in  are  in  trreat  danger.  This  danger 
ha^  been  created  by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 

Union. 

For  5  years  we  have  b<?en  working  for  peace 
and  justice  among  canons.  We  have  helped 
to  bring  the  free  nations  cl  the  world  to- 
gether ir.  a  crea:  mcvenient  tc  estabhah  a 
lasting  peace 

Against  this  movement  tor  peare.  the  rulers 
ci  ihe  Soviet  Unlcn  have  been  waging  a  re- 
lentless attack.     They  ha%-e  tried  tc  under- 


name --r  '-verwhelm  the  fr*^  nations,  cne  by 
one  Th-y  have  used  threato  and  treacbery 
and  violence 

In  June,  the  force*  of  Communist  Impenal- 
!sm  fcr'  ke  out  Into  open  wartare  In  Korea. 
Tlie  UN  moved  to  put  down  this  act  c!  ag- 
eression.  and.  by  October,  had  aU  but 
su''ce<'ded 

Then  in  November  the  Communlats  threw 
their  Chinese  armies  Into  the  battle  acamst 
tbe  free  nationa. 

Bv  tills  act,  they  have  shown  that  they 
are  now  willing  to  push  the  world  to  tb« 
brink  of  a  eeneral  war  to  get  what  they  want. 
Th-s  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  evenu  that 
have  been  taking  place  tn  Korea. 

That  18  why  we  are  in  such  grave  danger. 
The  future  of  civi!lz?*ion  depends  on  what 
«e   do — on   what   we   do   now,   and   In   the 
months  ahead. 

We  have  the  strensrth  and  we  have  the 
courage  to  overcome  :ne  danger  that  threat- 
ens our  country.  We  must  act  caim.y,  wisely. 
and  resolutely. 
Here  are  the  thlnes  we  will  do: 
First,  we  will  continue  to  uphold  and.  If 
nece«:sary  to  defend  with  a-THs  the  pnncipies 
of  the  UN — the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice 

Second,  we  will  ccntli.ue  to  work  with  the 
other  free  nations  to  strengthen  our  com- 
bined   defenses. 

Third,  we  will  build  up  our  own  .\rmy. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  make  more  weaptjus 
for  ourselves  and  cur  allies. 

Fourth,  we  wtil  expand  cur  economy  and 
keep  It  on  an  even  keel. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  each  cne 
Gf   these    things. 

First  we  wiL.  contmue  to  uphold  the  prin- 
clpiea  of  the   UN. 

We  have  no  aggressive  purpose.  We  will 
not  uae  our  ttrength  for  agsresslcn.  We  are 
a  tolerant  and  a  restrained  pe<3p:e.  deeply 
a-yare  of  cur  moral  respcnsiDi.ities  and 
deeolv  aware  of  the  horrors     t   war 

We  beUeve  in  settUr.^  di'erences  bv  peace- 
ful means,  and  we  have  maae  honest  ello.'ta 
to  bring  about  disarir.ament.  We  will  con- 
tinue thoee  eSorts,  but  we  cannot  yield  to 
•ggreesion. 

Though  the  present  situation  is  highly 
dangerous,  we  do  r.  .t  believe  ttat  war  is  in- 
evitable. There  is  nc  conflict  be'ween  'he 
legitimate  interests  of  the  free  w.rid  and 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  cannot  be 
seu.ed  by  peaceful  means.  'We  wia  continue 
to  take  every  honorable  step  we  can  to  avoid 
eenerai    war. 

But  we  will  not  engage  In  appeasement. 
The  world  learned  from  Munich  that 
security  cannot  be  bought  by  »;;  pease  me  r.t. 
We  are  readT.  as  we  have  alwavs  been,  to 
take  part  in  efforts  to  reach  a  peacetui  solu- 
tion of  ttie  conflict  In  Korea.  In  fact,  our 
reL\'esen:atr.es  at  Lake  Succeas  are  taking 
part  in  just  such  effort*  today. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whetiaer  the  Chineee 
Commuiusta  are  willing  to  enter  into  bonest 
negotiauons  to  settle  the  conflict  in  ELorca. 
II  nafotlatioDS  are  poMible.  we  shall  strive 
for  a  eettiement  that  wlU  make  Korea  a 
united,  independent,  and  democratic  co\in- 
try  Thai  is  what  tbe  Korean  people  want. 
and  that  is  what  the  UN  has  decided  they 
are  entitled  to  have. 

Meanwhue.  our  troops  In  Korea  are  con- 
tmuutg  t.o  do  their  best  to  uphold  the  UN. 

Gen.  J  La-*tcn  CoUins.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  who  .njturned  a  twm  «Uy8  ago  trom 
Korea,  reported  that  our  military  forces 
there  are  we^l  -rganized  and  well  equ.pped. 
I  am  ccnhdent  tnat  our  military  lorces  to- 
gether with  their  comrades  m  «u-ms  :r;m 
many  nat.  :ns.  will  continue  tc  give  a  good 
account  of  tbemaeives.  They  knew  they  are 
fighting  f  ;r  the  freedom  and  security  cf  then- 
own   homes   and   lamihes 

The  danger  we  face  exists  not  only  !n 
Korea.     Therefore,  the  sec.nd  thing  we  are 
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folnsc  to  do  19  to  Increase  our  efforts,  with 
other  free  nattona.  to  build  up  defenses 
•gainst  aggression  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  dealing  wUh  the  Korean  crisis,  we 
are  not  golnR  to  Ignore  the  danger  of  ag- 
gre^^lon   elsewhere. 

There  Is  ac.ual  warfare  In  che  Far  East. 
b\rt  Europ?  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  also 
In  great  danger  The  same  menace— the 
menace  of  Communist  aggression— threat- 
ens Europe  as  well  as  Asia. 

To  combat  this  menace,  other  free  nations 
nr:d  our  help,  and  we  need  theirs.  We  must 
worit  with  a  c^nse  of  real  partnership  and 
common  purpo.<^e  with  .hese  nations.  We 
must  st.ind  firm  with  our  allies,  who  have 
sbown  their  courage  and  their  love  of  free- 

dom. 

The  United  States.  Canadii.  and  the  10 
nations  of  Western  Europe  v.ho  are  united 
with  us  m  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have 
already  bM;un  to  create  combined  military 
defeosos  S?cret2ry  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
is  K-.lng  to  Europe  on  Sunday.  He  and  rep- 
r-se'ntatlves  of  these  nations  will  complete 
the  arrangements  for  setting  up  a  Joint  army. 
nrvy.  and  air  force  to  defend  Europe.  The 
defense  of  Europe  U  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  the  security  of  the  Unltr'd  States. 

We  will  continue  to  provide  assistance  to 
European  countries,  and  to  other  free  coun- 
tries m  other  parts  of  the  world,  because 
their  defense  Is  also  important  to  our  owu 
defenre 

The  Communist  rulers  are  trying  their 
bardest  to  split  the  free  nations  apart.  If 
they  should  succeed,  they  would  do  stagger- 
ing damage  to  the  caxise  of  freedom.  Unity 
with  our  allies  U  now.  and  mur'  continue  to 
be.  the  foundation  of  our  eflort. 

Working  together,  the  free  nations  can 
create  military  forces  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince the  Communist  rulers  that  they  can- 
noc  gam  by  aggression. 

Working  together,  the  free  nations  can 
present  the  common  front,  bucked  by 
suength.  which  u  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  in 
a  jxwitlon  to  negotiate  successfully  with  the 
Kremlin  for  peaceful  settlements. 

Working  together,  we  hope  we  can  prevent 
another   world   war. 

In  order  to  succeed,  we  In  our  country  have 
•  big  }ob  ahead  of  us. 

That  Is  why  the  third  thing  we  must  do  to 
meet  the  present  danger  is  to  step  up  our  own 
defense   program. 

We  are  expanding  our  Armed  Forces  very 
rapidly. 

We  are  speeding  up  the  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment  lor  oiir  own  Armed  Forces 
and  for  our  allies. 

We  have  a  large  Navy.  We  have  a  power- 
ful Air  Force.  We  have  units  around  which 
a  strong  Army  can  be  built.  But  measured 
against  the  aanger  that  confronts  us.  our 
forces  are  not  adequate. 

On    June    25.    when    the    Communists    In- 
-vadad  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  had  less  than 
1.800.000  men  and  women  In  our  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force. 

Today,  our  military  strength  has  reached 
abcut  two  and  r  half  million.  Our  next  step 
U  to  increase  the  numt)er  of  men  and  women 
on  active  duty  to  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million. 

I  have  directed  the  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 
complish this  aa  soon  as  poaatble.  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  will  be  able  to  do  this  within 
a  few  months.  It  will  take  the  Air  Force 
•omewhat  longer.  In  addition  to  these  men 
and  women  on  active  duty,  we  have  abtmt 
two  million  more  in  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  who  are  subject  to  call. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  achieving  a 
speedier  build-up.  the  number  of  men  to 
be  called  up  under  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tMB  has  been  raised,  and  two  additiunal 
Itetlonal  Guard  dlvUlons  are  t>eing  ordered 
to  active  duty  m  Jinuary 

At  the  same  time  we  will  have  a  very 
rapid  speed-up  in  the  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment.     V/ithin    1   year  we  will  be 


turning  out  planes  at  nve  times  the  present 
rate  of  production.  Within  I  year  combat 
vehicles  will  be  coming  off  the  production 
line  at  four  times  today's  rate.  Within  l 
year  the  rate  of  production  of  electronics 
equipment  for  defense  will  have  multiplied 
4' J  times. 

These  will  not  be  weapons  for  our  own 
Armed  Forces  alone.  They  will  constitute 
un  arsenal  for  the  defense  of  freedom  Out 
of  this  arsenal  we  will  be  able  to  send  weap- 
ons to  other  free  nations  to  add  to  what  they 
can  produce  for  their  own  defenses  And 
In  this  same  arsenal  we  will  provide  a  large 
reserve  of  weapons  to  equip  additional  units 
In  our  own  Army  Forces  whenever  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Furthermore,  while  we  are  working  toward 
these  immediate  goals  In  manpower  and 
equipment,  we  will  also  expand  our  training 
and  productlo*  facilities  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible a  very  rapid  expansion  to  full  mobili- 
zation If  that  becomes  necessary. 

We  can  handle  this  production  program, 
but  it  All!  require  hard  work. 

It  will  require  us  to  make  a  lot  of  changes 
In  our  ordinary  ways  of  doing  things 

And  this  brines  me  to  our  fourth  big  Job. 
In  order  to  build  the  military  strength  we 
need,  we  will  have  to  expand  our  produc- 
tion greatly  We  must  also  prevent  Infla- 
tion and  stabilize  the  cost  of  living. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  weapons  we  need  5(X)n 
enough,  we  shall  have  to  cut  back  on  many 
lines  of  civilian  production.  But  we  can- 
not build  up  and  maintain  our  armed  might 
and  the  industrial  strength  underlying  It 
simply  by  cutting  back  civilian  production. 
We  must  produce  more — mire  steel,  more 
copper,  more  aluminum,  more  electric  pow- 
er, more  cotton,  more  of  many  other  things. 
We  must  set  very  high  targets  and  be 
willing  tJ  make  an  all-out  effort  to  reach 
them.  Workers  will  be  called  upon  to  work 
more  hours.  More  women  and  more  young 
people  and  older  workers  will  be  needed  In 
our  plants  and  factories.  Farmers  will  have 
to  set  higher  production  goals.  Business- 
men will  have  to  put  all  their  know-how  to 
work   to   Increase   production. 

A  defense  effort  of  the  size  we  must  now 
undertake  will  Inevitably  push  prices  up. 
unless  we  take  positive  action  to  hold  them 
down. 

We  have  already  taken  a  number  of  steps. 
We  have  put  restrictions  on  credit  buying. 
We  have  Increased  taxes.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  an  excess-profits  tax  at 
this  session.  Still  further  taxes  will  be 
needed. 

We  cannot  escape  paying  the  cost  of  our 
military  program.  The  more  we  pay  by 
taxes  now.  the  better  we  can  hold  prices 
down.  I  have  directed  that  recommenda- 
tions be  prepared,  for  early  submission  to 
the  Congress,  to  put  the  Increased  cost  of 
defense  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

I  have  also  Instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  reduce  the  nonmlUtary  expendi- 
tures m  the  new  Federal  budget  to  the  mini- 
mum required  to  give  effective  support  to 
the  defense  effort. 

The  measures  I  have  Just  mentioned — 
credit  control,  higher  taxes,  and  reduced  non- 
military  expenditures — are  essential.  They 
are  our  primary  defense  agalns  Inflation, 
because  they  strike  at  the  sources  of  Infla- 
tion. But  as  we  move  Into  a  greatly  In- 
creased defense  effort  we  must  also  take 
direct  meiisures  to  keep  prices  In  line. 

The  Oovernment  Is  starting  at  once  to  Im- 
poae  price  controls  upon  a  number  of  ma- 
terials and  pn.Klucts.  These  will  be  mainly 
Items  Important  to  defease  production  and 
the  cost  of  living. 

In  tho«e  fields  where  price  control  Is  Im- 
posed, the  Oovernment  will  also  undertake 
to  stabilize  wages,  as  the  law  requires. 

In  the  immediate  luture.  a  series  of  con- 
trol orders  will  be  announced  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Agency. 


In  addition,  the  Agency  will  announce  fair 
standards  for  prices  and  wages  In  thoee  c.ises 
where  mandatory  controls  are  not  Imposed. 
I  ask  everyone  concerned  not  to  set  prices 
and  wages  higher  than  these  standards  will 
allow  If  ther>e  standards  are  violated.  It  will 
speed  up  the  Imposition  of  mandatory  con- 
trols, including  roll-backs  where  needed 

As  we  move  ahead  with  this  m<.bil:2aiion 
effort  there  will  be  increased  need  for  central 
control  over  the  many  Government  activities 
In  this  field  Accordingly,  I  am  establishing 
an  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  I  am  ai»- 
polnting  Mr  Charles  E  WUcon  to  to  Director 
of  this  Office  Mr.  Wilson  Is  resigning  as 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  take 

this  Job. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  all  the  mobilization  activities 
of  the  Government.  Including  prcductlon. 
procurement,  manpower,  transportatlor  and 
economic  stabilization. 

The  Government  U  also  moving  forward 
with  preparations  for  civil  defense.  I  have 
appointed  former  Gov.  Millard  C.ildwell.  of 
Florida,  to  be  Federal  CivUlan  Defen»e  Ad- 
ministrator. 

In  addition.  I  have  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  the  Con(?ress  which  will  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  Statea  and  cities 
in  their  clvU-defense  preparations.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  enact  this  legislation  soon, 
so  that  the  clvll-defense  work  which  has 
already  started  can  be  greatly  speeded  up 

These  are  our  plans  for  making  our  coun- 
try stronger. 

As  we  go  forward,  we  must  keep  clearly  In 
mind  the  meaning  of  what  we  are  doing. 
Our  freedom  Is  in  danger. 
Sometimes  we  may  forget  Just  what  free- 
dom means  to  us.  It  Is  as  close  to  us.  as 
Important  to  us.  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Free- 
dom Is  In  our  homes,  in  our  schools.  In  our 
churches.  It  Is  In  our  work  and  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  right  to  vote  as  we  please. 
Those  are  the  things  that  would  be  taken 
from  us  If  communism  should  win. 

Because  our  freedom  Is  In  danger  we  are 
united  In  Its  defense.  Let  no  a«;gressor  think 
we  are  divided.  Our  great  strength  is  the 
loyalty  and  fellowship  of  a  free  people.  We 
pull  together  when  we  are  In  trouble,  and 
we  do  It  by  otir  own  choice,  not  out  of  fear. 
but  out  of  love  for  the  great  values  of  our 
American  life,  that  we  all  have  a  share  In. 

In  this  great  defense  effort  that  we  are 
undertaking,  things  may  not  always  go  as 
smoothly  as  we  would  wish,  either  In  Wash- 
ington or  In  your  homfc  town.  But  remem- 
ber that  we  are  building  our  defenses  In  the 
democratic  way  and  not  by  the  Iron  rule  of 
dictatorship. 

Those  of  us  who  work  In  the  Governnvent 
will  do  our  best.  But  the  outcome  de|/jnds. 
as  it  has  always  depended,  on  the  splx/t  and 
energy  of  our  people. 

The  Job  of  building  a  stronger  America 
must  be  done  on  our  farms.  In  our  factories, 
and  In  our  homes.  It  must  be  done  by  every 
one  of  us.  wherever  we  are,  and  whatever 
our  Jobs  may  be. 

Our  fighting  men  In  Korea  have  set  an  ex- 
ample that  should  Inspire  los  all.  Attacked 
by  superior  numbers,  and  In  the  bitterest  of 
winter  weather,  they  were  resolute,  steady, 
and  determined.  Their  steadfast  courage  in 
the  face  of  reverses  Is  one  of  the  most  heroic 
stories  In  our  country's  history. 

In  the  days  ahead,  each  of  us  should  meas- 
ure his  own  efforts,  his  own  sacrifices,  by  the 
standard  of  our  heroic  men  In  Korea. 

Many  of  you  who  are  young  people  will 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  your  country. 
Nothing  you  will  do  later  In  life  will  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  your  homes,  your  commu- 
nities, or  your  friends. 

Many  others  of  you  will  hava  to  work 
longer  hours  In  factories  or  mines  or  mills. 
Think  of  this  not  as  longer  hours,  but  as 
more  planes,  more  tanks,  more  ships,  mors 
of  all  the  things  that  are  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  your  homes  and  your  way  of  life. 
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All  of  as  mrlll  have  to  pay  more  taxes  and 
do  without  thlnsrs  we  like.  Thuik  ol  this, 
not  as  a  sacrifice  bur  as  an  opportunity,  an 
opportunity  to  defend  the  best  icii«l  of  life 
that  men  have  ever  devised  on  this  earth. 

Mm  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  aggression  has 
military    Bdvi»ntaee    In    Korea       We 
not  try  to  hide  or  explain  away  that 
fact. 

Bv  the  same  token,  we  should  draw  re- 
newed courage  and  faith  from  the  response 
of  the  fr«e  world  to  that  aggression  What 
the  free  nations  have  done  in  Korea  Is  ruibt, 
and  men  all  over  the  world  know  that  it  Is 
rtpht.  Whatever  temporary  set-backs  there 
may  be,  the  right  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

Because  of  all  these  thlnes  I  have  been 
talking  about  with  you.  I  will  tasue  a  proc- 
lamati<  n  tomorrow  morning  declarlnp  that  a 
national  emergency  eilms  This  will  call 
upon  every  citizen  to  put  aside  his  personal 
Interests  for  the  good  of  our  country  All  of 
our  enerelee  must  be  devoted  to  the  tasks 
ahead  of  \ia. 

No  nation  has  ever  had  a  greater  respon- 
slbUlty  than  ours  has  at  this  moment  We 
mast  rsmembsr  that  we  are  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world  We  must  understand  that 
we  cannot  achieve  peace  by  ourselves,  bxit 
only  by  cooperating  with  other  free  nations 
and  with  the  men  and  women  who  love  free- 
dom everywhere. 

We  must  remember  that  our  goal  la  not 
war  but  peace  Throughout  the  world  our 
name  stands  for  International  justice  and 
for  a  world  based  on  the  principles  of  law 
and  order.  We  must  keep  It  that  way  We 
are  willing  to  nei^late  differences  but  we 
will  not  yield  to  aearesslon  Appeasement  of 
evil  Is  not  the  road  to  peace 

The  Amerl-Tin  people  have  always  met 
danger  with  courage  and  determination  I 
am  confident  we  will  do  that  now  and,  with 
God's  help,  we  shall  keep  our  freedom. 


Cvil  Defease ;  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF   NEW   TOCK 

IN  THE  HOU6K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur<;(iav.  Decfmber  21,  1950 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  m  the  Rjec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement; 

Cmr  OF  Nrw  York. 

OmCX  OF  THX  ilATOa, 

New  York,  N.  7..  Dtcember  20.  1350. 
Hon.  L.  Gakt  CLMCxwri. 

Jamaica.  S  7. 

DsAH  CoHOa— MAN  Clzmxntz  :  I  am  at- 
taching copies  Of  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  civilian- 
defense  blU. 

The  last  draft  of  the  bill  available  before 
I  left  Washington  last  Friday  still  contained 
a  claiise  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  uf  tlie 
FWeral  funds  for  the  piirchase  of  sites  for 
bomb  shelters.  It  also  limited  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
projects.  In  a  congested  community  like 
New  York  the  cost  of  the  site  alone  will  be 
between  25  percent  and  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  This  automaUcally 
reduces  the  Federal  participation  far  below 
50  percent  of  the  acttial  cost.  I  doubt  very 
much  If  the  States  wUl  And  It  possible  to 
provide  adequate  shelters  If  these  provi- 
sions are  not  changed  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  actual  cost. 

You  will  see  that  I  strongly  urged  that 
shelter  funds  be  used  to  pay  part  uf  the  cost 
of  permanent  projects  that  wlU  be  useful  for 


defr-nse  and  In  peacetimes.  Referrlne  the 
c<}mbined  part-nruf  ga.'-acp  and  shplier  pr'>- 
gram  to  the  RFC  Is  not  the  answer.  S-ime 
form  of  subsirtv     >-  ^ya;  *  u:  essen'ia'. 

I  hope  that      ,u   ai.;  help  adj'ost  this  law 
to  make  it  workable  in  New  York. 
Cordially. 

Vincent  R   iMPEU-rnrRi. 

Mayor. 

Crvn.  DrrrNSE    Nrw  York  Cmr 
(Statement  by  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Impellltterl 

to  Senate    .\rmed   Services  Subcommittee. 

Washmgtcn,  D.  C.  December  15,  1950) 

I  appreciate  the  opporttuiity  of  appearing 
before  your  committee  to  outline  to  you  the 
Importance  to  New  York  City  of  establishing 
a  permanent  civU  defense  program  on  a  na- 
UonaJ  ieval  for  the  who.e  of  the  United 
States.  We  realize  the  anportance  of  being 
prepared  for  any  eventuality  in  case  our 
country  is  attacked.  New  Y^rk  City,  in  our 
opinion,  would  become  a  prune  target  and 
we  are  determined  to  be  ready  If  such  an  at- 
tack should  coma. 

We  are  approaching  this  problem  without 
hysteria  and  with  the  knowledge  that  New 
York  City,  like  other  energetic  and  advanc- 
ing oommunities,  must  be  kept  funcuoning 
regardleaj  of  the  possibility  of  attack.  We 
reject  the  "take-to-the-hills"  azid  "make-for- 
the-caves"  philosophy.  We  shall  not  adopt 
a  policy  of  dispersion  and  decentralization. 
We  propose  to  do  everything  withm  cur 
pov,er  to  see  that  our  city  continues  as  a 
major  port  and  as  the  greatest  industrial. 
financial,  business,  and  transportauon  center 
of  the  country.  Any  other  approach  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  and 
impede  all-out  mobilization  of  our  full 
strength. 

We  are  happy  that  a  report  Is  being  made 
by  your  committee  looking  toward  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  legislation  to  coordinate 
and  aid  States  and  local  governments  In  the 
civil  defense  proeram.  The  main  issties  are 
clear.  The  strategists  are  available,  and  no 
pnjlonged.  time-consuming  studies  are  nec- 
emary.  Lack  of  a  definitive,  authoritative 
Federal  policy,  implemented  by  Federal  law 
and  appropriatioi;s,  has  to  date  severely 
handicapped  the  cities  and  States.  Wash- 
ington must  come  forth  with  policy,  lead- 
ership, and  help. 

IlfPOaTANCK    or    NKW    TOBK    CTTT    TO    THI    WAR 

SyTOKT 

New  Ycrk  City  Is  the  greatest  city  to  the 
world  largely  because  of  Its  port,  which  in 
turn  has  brought  great  indtistrtes  to  the  area. 
In  peace  and  war.  the  New  York  jjort,  which 
Is  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world  shipping 
laaes,  sends  more  shlpe  of  all  varieties  to 
SBOre  world  ports  than  any  other  harbor  in 
the  world.  The  grea'  part  played  by  the 
New  York  port  of  embarkation  dining  the 
last  war  is  well  known  to  all.  We  are  proud 
of  that  record  and  ready  to  renew  and  ex- 
pand It  If  we  are  told  what  Is  wanted  and 
when. 

New  Ycrk  City  Is  the  nerve  center  of  far- 
flung  Industries  and  business  It  Is  'he 
financial  center  of  the  world  and  ctir  most 
important  gateway.  Moreover,  many  great 
Industries  are  concentrated  within  the  ctty 
upon  which  millions  of  people  depend  for 
their  livelihood.  Ours  Is  the  center  of  man 
agement  and  finance. 

New  York's  unique  geographical  situation 
requires  many  bridges  and  tunnels  to  con- 
nect its  various  boroughs  and  provide  com- 
mtxnicaUon  with  the  surrounding  area  to 
ttie  north  and  south.  These  bridges  and 
tunneli.  are  part  of  an  expanding,  modem 
arteria:  highway  system.  Our  population  Is 
approximately  8.000,000  and  iir  .'■apid  transit 
carries  to  and  from  Manhatian  Is;and  beiow 
FUty-ninth  Su-ett  approximately  2.500,000 
people  each  day.  Our  bridges,  tunoeis,  and 
arterial  system  move  miiiious  of  people  in 
and  out  of  the  entire  metro poii tan  ilistnct 
with  a  population  cl   15.OCO.COO. 


Arvone  '.":T.!'.;ar  w1<-h  tl*  iMtcrs  w>-*.ch 
make  a  cty  Ivir.rtion  snsraaCMy.  inc!'.i-i*ng 
water  supply,  utilities,  transportatlor  in- 
dustry, and  communications,  will  not  take 
seriously  suggestions  that  we  prepare  to 
evacuate  8.000.000  people  There  ts  no  rhyme 
or  rt-asor.  m  such  thinking  It  would  be 
Impractical  tc  reproduce  in  the  open  country 
the  public  utilities  and  other  sc>r-  ices  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  miUiuns  o:  people 
in  this  and  otlier  lar;;e  ciues  New  York 
will  not  be  abandoned  uor  can  our  operations 
be  buspeiided  even  t  .ir  a  day. 

APPEOPEIATIONS 

Vlrtuany  all  State  and  city  officials  are 
looking  to  the  Federal  Croverr-ment  to  estab- 
lish the  mobilization  policy  and  program  to 
be  lollowed  throughotit  the  country.  These 
decislors  must  be  made  federally  and  be 
guided  ^y  a  Federal  agency,  and  implerncnted 
by  Federal  appropriations  allocated  fairly  to 
The  state"!  -.ind  municinalUles  on  the  bads 
of  estimated  strategic  dangers  and  needs. 

There  must  be  sharp  differentiation  be- 
tween emereency  dlFaater  relief  and  long- 
range  pertnanent  construction  so  planned  as 
to  be  usable  for  public  purposes  in  peace  as 
well   as  for  civilian  defense  n  war 

New  York,  like  other  cities,  must  operate 
on  an  intelligent  budget  for  operating  and 
capital  expenditures.  O'ir  powers  to  levy 
taxes  and  incur  debt  are  sharply  defined,  and 
limited.  The  State  also  Is  limited  m  its 
resources.  We  cannot  plan  and  Dudget  our 
inxtgram  Intelligently  until  we  know  what  is 
going  to  be  done  on  the  Federal  level 

CONTSOL     AND    CARS    OF    BOMBES    AREAS 

We  cannot  make  a  really  accurate  estimate 
Of  the  cost  of  housing,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
providing  medical  attention  for  bombed 
areas.  If  we  could  predict  accurately  when 
and  where  attacks  would  be  made,  otir  Armed 
Forces  could  stop  them,  and  our  civilian 
defense  problem  would  be  simplified.  Ob- 
viously, medical  and  other  suppli?.s  required 
for  the  care  of  disaster  areas  must  be  stock- 
piled at  various  strategic  points.  These 
must  be  rushed  to  disaster  areas  as  required, 
much  as  cur  Governmfnt  and  'he  Red  Cross 
handle  disasters  in  peacetimes.  The  cost 
CI  stockpiUne  must  be  txime  by  the  F<Hl*"ral 
Gc\ernment.  and  we  .n  our  communities 
must  oreanize  to  use  these  materials  when 
tiiev  are  needed.  We  have  attempted  tc  esti- 
mate how  much  money  w.Il  be  required  in 
our  community  tor  this  pur;/0.-,«='  and  the  re- 
sults have  varied  greatly  dependlnsz  upfin  the 
as5Umption£  made  by  the  estimator.  We  are 
not  s-ufflcientiy  lamiliar  w.th  the  civilian 
deieTi-se  needs  to  make  accurate  loreca-^ts. 
and  lotJk  U:  Wa-shinirt«r.  f<3r  advice. 

We  dc  know  that  certain  mat.ertals  will  be 
required  .-.nd  should  be  nurc'-.aed  f..-nmptly. 
The  newspaper  repor"*  advisf-  th;<t  the  Na- 
tional Security  Rf-s-^urcep  B<mrd  rec<.>m- 
mended  to  Coneress  an  appropriation  of 
$63:,;  000.000  bUbdlVided  into  Thre«>  separate 
cateeones  for  the  purcha-'se  ot  special  equ  p- 
ment  to  auemeni  Tire,  e.ijrineerine,  Ta.ns- 
pwrtation.  ccmmun.caticn:  .  stockpiles  of 
criiicai  materials,  and  medical  suppl.es  and 
lor  communications  and  coi:trol  centers  If 
our  preliminary  checta  uf  possible  require- 
ments m  New  York  Cry  provf  to  b*"  any- 
where i-.'^ar  accurate,  tnl^  am'  unt  will  be  m- 

;^  ^^jioequate  i:  several  c;mmun;tieh  are  attacked 

'— '^^t  once. 

SHZLTXas 

I  do  not  kiiow  what  type  of  shelters  your 
committee  will  recununeod.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  would  bs  a  distinct  wasM 
tu  spend  UJiSO.OQOJUO.^m  siiMHtni  in  soma 

quartern,  on  sheltsrs  srblch  would  have  no 
peacetime  use.  It  would  be  imp  -ssi*  ie  for 
municipalities  e»«n  with  &iate  aiu  i.  nnaitt* 
the  siiare  of  the  cost  ot  these  expensive  proj- 
ects In  the  proportions  sug^ssted.  buiu-b  and 
cities  cannot  stretch  tbair  credit  to  bO  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  wcik  I  .strongly 
urge  that  you  change  this  pr-.^.ii>-u  so  mat 
80  percent  of  the  funds  are  provided  by  the 
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Oovernment  with  20  percent  con- 
tributed by  Um  Bute  and  ctty  govemmenta. 
Ttxis  u  a  more  realutic  approach.  I  alao  urge 
tiiat  any  bill  autbormiag  such  shelters  en- 
large the  deflnittOQ  to  Include  places  of  as- 
aembiy.  parking  ganigea,  hospital  additions, 
and  other  related  faculties  which  wUl  serve 
a  permanent,  public  use. 

nosFTTAi.  raciLmzs 
The  city  of  New  York  has  a  substantial 
hospital  expansion  program  under  way. 
However,  the  funds  avaUJ>hle  wtthln  the  ex- 
emption from  the  debt  limit  granted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  inadequate  to  com- 
plete even  p^rt  of  the  program.  Should  an 
emergency  occur  today.  New  York's  hospitals 
could  crowd  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
jured persons  on  an  emergency  basts.  We 
could  not.  however,  ccpe  with  a  disaster. 
Were  we  on  the  other  hand  to  expedite  our 
entire  planned  hospital  program  and  expand 
It  so  as  to  meet  the  immediate  future  needs 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  emergency  needs 
in  case  of  disaster  could  also  be  met.  Ob- 
viously, as  we  increase  the  capacity  of  our 
permanent  hospitals,  we  also  increase  our 
ability  to  handle  emergency  cases.  More 
money  must  be  made  available  for  this  pro- 
gram If  we  are  to  expedite  it  and  have  It  serve 
our  people  after  an  attark.  Our  plans  and 
ftnaiices  mu:>t  be  adjusted  now  If  we  are  to 
asat  this  emergency. 

ICASS    THANSPO«T.*TTOtf 

Plans  have  been  virtually  completed  for 
large-scale  additions  to  New  York  City's  sub- 
way system.  These  plans  include  a  new  sub- 
way In  Second  Avenue  In  Manhattan,  a  low- 
level  express  subway  In  Sixth  Avenue,  and 
other  extensions.  Funds  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  build  these  subways.  It  would  be 
entirely  feasible  to  excavate  substantial  sec- 
tions of  these  subway  extensions  and  to  u^e 
these  excavations  as  bomb  shelters.  Once 
the  emergency  is  past,  subway  sections  can 
be  completed  and  returned  to  their  Intended 
use  as  extensions  of  the  existing  rapid  transit 
system. 

PARKING  CAK.U:ES 

One  of  our  greatest  concerns  is  traCQc  con- 
gestion This  problem  is  serious  anyway. 
In  the  light  of  a  possible  atomic  attack  on 
New  York  City.  It  is  frightening.  I  have 
recently  appointed  a  city  parking  autliority. 
and  they  are  now  finding  ways  and  means  of 
financing  construction  of  parking  garages  tu 
get  vehicles  off  the  streets.  Parking  garages 
can  be  designed  and  built  to  serve  as  air-raid 
shelters  There  are  other  Impt^rtant  uses  to 
which  these  garages  could  be  put  to  in  con- 
nection with  civilian  defense.  Among  them 
Is  use  as  temporary  accident  wards  and  hos- 
pitals. Orcat  Qexlblltty  Is  possible  In  build- 
ings of  this  type  and  they  could  be  located 
at  points  of  greatest  congestion.  We  need 
parking  garages  in  New  Yark  having  12.000- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  We  must  have 
l^<l«ral  help  on  this  program. 

I  am  in  complete  disagreement  with  those 
who  have  urged  that  the  construction  of 
combined  parking  garages  and  shelters  be  left 
entirely  tu  cities.  If  this  is  done,  no  pro«ram 
which  will  meet  the  need  is  remotely  possible. 
Funds  needed  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  essential  city  services  cannot  be  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  parking 
garages  and  reduction  of  traffic  congestion. 
It  makM  much  mure  sense  to  build  all-pur- 
pose buildings  with  shelter  funds. 

aamuAL  ntocsAsc 

All  studies  by  administrative  officials, 
police,  and  engineers  concerned  with  emer- 
gency transportation  have  shown  that  the 
•apt ess  blfbway  and  parkway  system  consti- 
tutes the  best  means  of  ingress,  egress,  and 
rapid  travel.  These  arteries  can  be  con- 
trolled ^y  proper  cfflclals  and  restricted  to 
military  and  civil  defense  vehicle*.  We  have 
a  substantial  program.  Including  strategic 
expressways  leading  In  and  out  of  the  city 
under  way  r.ud  the  completion  of  these  ar- 


teries Is  a  defense  requirement.  Additional 
Federal  defense  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  speed  up  this  arterial  program  and 
push  It  to  an  early  completion.  Our  c<;n- 
Uacts  are  ready  to  let.  We  need  funds  and 
priorities. 

pRioarriEs 
Some  dislocation  of  labor  working  In  the 
construction  Industry  Is  inevitable  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  keep  this  at 
a  minimum.  In  this  connection.  I  urge  you 
to  take  the  step>s  necessary  to  insure  that 
equipment  and  materials  will  be  available 
for  the  defense  program  once  the  national 
administration  has  fixed  It.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  that  Oen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Ad- 
ministrator. National  Production  Authority, 
win  agree  that  If  the  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram is  approved  as  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  priorities  must  be  determined  accord- 
ingly. This  will  provide  relief  to  labor  which 
Is  in  danger  of  unemployment,  which  will 
shake  morale  and  seriously  Impede  both 
mobilization   and   defense 


Justice    for    Pnland^Addresj    of    Prof. 
Frank  Nowak.  of  Boston  University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

v,i     M.\oS.\CilLSh  :  :3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
"Justice  for  Poland."  which  was  made  re- 
cently by  Prof.  Frank  Nowak,  of  Boston 
University.    The  address  follows: 

The  aggression  of  Soviet  communism  In 
Korea  Is  a  critical  and  present  danger  to  the 
free  world  everywhere.  The  long-awaited 
era  of  peace  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
so  earnestly  sought  and  expected  since  1943 
has  not  been  achieved.  It  Is  clear  now  to 
all  thinking  men  that  we  lo.-^t  the  peace  at 
Cairo.  Tehran,  and  Yalta  when  In  the  first 
test  case  of  the  principles  enunciated  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  we  demonstrated  our  In- 
sincerity by  cynically  sacrificing  Poland  to 
win  the  favor  of  Stalin.  This  betrayal  seri- 
ously undermined  our  moral  position  In  the 
world  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of 
half  of  Europe  and  most  of  Asia  to  the  Mo- 
loch of  Soviet  lmf>erlallsm.  The  war  In  Korea 
Is  a  direct  result  of  the  betrayal  at  Yalta  and 
Cairo.  It  Is  obvious  that  tyrannical  dicta- 
tors who  respect  neither  law  nor  the  rights 
of  humanity  can  never  be  stopped  by  a  policy 
or  appeasement.  Only  superior  power  mar- 
shaled by  the  free  nations  uf  the  world  can 
stop  the  expansion  of  this  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

The  mendacity  and  calculated  insulu  of 
Jacob  M.illk  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  reveal  the  Impossibility  of 
a  reasonable  understanding  and  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  the  evil  which  oppresses 
800,000,000  of  people  within  and  without  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Polbh  people  who  fought  so  gallantly 
lor  their  freedom  and  ours  during  the  war 
are  today  enslaved,  exploited,  and  degraded; 
a  living  monument  and  reproach  to  the  fory 
of  appeasement.  Poland  is  now  governed  by 
the  knife,  the  noose,  and  the  concentration 
camp  of  the  hangman.  The  civilized  world 
may  well  ponder  this  experience  as  It  pre- 
pares to  meet  thU  latesc  challenge  to  Its 
security  In  Korea. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Poland  suggests  certain 
denmie  concltulons  regarding  both  Korea 
and  the  future  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
Korea  we  dare  not  resort  to  hypocrisy  aud 


repeat  the  blunder  made  at  Yalta.     Poland 
was  completely  lust  by  the  deal  we  made  with 
Stalin.     Let   there   be   no   deal   with  Stalin 
in   Korea.     The  blood   and  sufterlng   of  our 
boys   in    that   far-away    land    must   not    be 
■acrlflced  in  vain.     All  Korea  must  be  free. 
A  partition  of  the  country  along  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  would  be  a  repetition  of  our 
tragic   mistake  at   Yalta   when    we   accepted 
the  partition  of  Poland  along  the  Rlbben- 
trop-Molotov-Curzon    line    with    the    result 
that   we   handed   all   Poland  over   to  Stalin. 
A    partition    cf    Korea    means    betrayal,    ap- 
peasement, disaster,  and  a  further  weaken- 
ing of  our  own  moral  and  military  security. 
Last  July   tlie  free  peoples  of   the   world 
were    tremendously    heartened    and    encour- 
aged by  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of 
the  United  Nations  In  condemning  the  ag- 
gression   on    the    Republic    of    Korea.     The 
month  of   August    In   the   Security   CouncU 
of    the    United    Nations,    during    the    presi- 
dency of  Jakob  Malik,  however,  brought  dis- 
illusionment and  frustration.    It  was  clearly 
demonstrated    that   no   United    Na,tlons   or- 
ganization can  function  efficiently  as  guar- 
dian  of   the   peace  so  long   as   an   aggressor 
can  sit  at  the  table  and  veto  measures  de- 
signed  to  curb  his  lawless  acts.     Evidently 
fundamental  changes  In  the  Charter  of  tha 
United   Nations   are   In    order,   even   at    the 
risk  of  sacrificing  universality  for  efficiency. 
A  United  Nations  that  cannot  function  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
a  member  must  be  made  to  function  with- 
out the  Soviet  Union  and  without  appease- 
ment of  aggressors. 

A  great  American  President.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, when  discussing  the  organization  of  the 
old  League  of  Nations,  declared  that  no  peace 
Is  possible  without  good  faith  among  states- 
men, without  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights 
of  nations,  without  recognition  of  the  bind- 
ing force  of  International  law,  and  without 
acceptance  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  public  press.  None 
of  these  prerequisites  obtains  today  In  the 
United  Nations  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  puppets  are  concerned. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  return  to  com- 
mon sense  and  a  drastic  reorganization  of 
the  United  Nations  Itself.  The  free  nations 
of  the  world  who  speak  In  civilized  accents 
of  mutual  triist  and  good  faith  and  can  reach 
aa  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words  must  have  the  courage  to  condemn 
and  expel  aggressors.  Obviously  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  does  not  respect  law  or  the 
rights  of  Its  own  subjects,  cannot  be  expected 
to  respect  the  rights  of  nations  In  any  In- 
ternational organisation.  Likewise  the  legal 
fiction  that  the  Polish.  Czechoslovakian. 
Ukrainian,  and  White  Russian  people  are  rep- 
resented In  the  United  Nations  by  Commu- 
nist stooges  of  the  Politburo,  must  be  dras- 
tically revised  since  It  was  originally  and  Ir- 
rationally accepted  as  a  measure  of  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tlie  United  Natlotu  can  continue  to  retain 
the  respect  of  the  civilized  world  only  when 
it  finishes  with  appeasement  and  returns  to 
the  high  alms  of  Its  Charter  It  will  again 
become  the  hope  of  mankind  and  capture  the 
imagination  of  ail  peoples,  even  those  living 
under  the  Iron  curtain. 

As  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  prepare  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  Imperialism,  It  Is  likely  that 
Poland  will  again  become  a  touchstone  of 
our  sincerity  and  political  acumen.  The 
arming  of  Western  Germany  In  the  name  of 
military  necessity  and  expediency  must  be 
so  controlled  that  German  militarism  shall 
not  raise  Its  ugly  head  tr  menace  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  surrounding  states.  Po- 
land must  not  be  made  the  victim  of  Ger- 
man appeasement.  It  is  all  Important  that 
our  moral  position  be  unimpeachable.  The 
record  must  be  kept  straight.  Permanent 
peace  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  any  appar- 
ent temporary  advantage  by  betraying  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  leadership  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  in  the  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  evU  can  be  maintained  only  if  that 
leadership  is  itself  worthy  of  the  support  of 
all  free  peoples.  Certainly  the  record  of 
deeds  perfor-ned  by  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  will  speak  louder  and  be  more  con- 
vincing to  all  m**n  witiiin  and  without  the 
iron  curtain  than  all  the  c.-ilculated  false- 
hoods of  Communist  propaganda  Our  fu- 
ture security  depetuls  not  only  on  our  mili- 
tary strength,  but  also  on  the  support  of  the 
decent  opinion  of  all  mankind.  Only  then 
can  we  honesUy  and  effectively  call  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  rally  to  our 
cause  In  defense  of  the  principles  solemnly 
proclaimed  In  the  Atlantic  Cnarter  of  ISKI. 
0:::y  then  can  we  regain  the  confidence  and 
lo  .1  supjxrt  nf  the  peoples  of  Asia  as  well 
In  this  great  struggle  for  a  free  world  which 
repudiates  imperialism  of  every  brand, 
whether  It  be  capitalist  or  Communist  im- 
r-ri   !isr-. 


Pan  Ajnerfcan  Award  for  Dr.  E.len  Coiiins 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  21,  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRKssiowAL  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  report  about  a  rela- 
tive of  Thomas  Pitz  Simons,  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  signers  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Miss  Ellen  Coiiins. 
a  member  of  the  noted  Counihan  family 
of  the  Commonwealth,  has  had  a  bnl- 
Uant  record  in  the  development  of  our 
cultural-relations  program.  The  proj- 
ects which  Miss  Collms  has  promoted 
are  the  hope  of  our  youth  in  the  future. 

The  above  mentioned  follows : 

Miss  Ellen  Collins  was  born  at  Waverly. 
N.  Y..  of  a  family  seme  of  whose  ancestors 
aj^.ed  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states  of  America  She  was  srradu- 
ated.  nuiKna  cum  laude.  from  St.  Joseph's 
College.  £mmltBburg.  Md.  Besides  a  bache- 
kx-  of  science  diploma.  Miss  Collins  was  also 
•warded  a  degree  in  journalism  because  of 
excellence  oi  English  style.  These  diplomas 
were  won  m  June  1939. 

As  the  result  of  brilliant  graduate  studies 
at  Columbia  University,  Hew  York,  where 
•he  was  an  honor  student  of  Profeeenr  Carl- 
ton J.  H.  Hayes,  wartime  Ambaeaador  to 
8{MUn.  Mies  CoiUns  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree, master  of  arts,  for  esoelleooe  in  South 
American  history.  Thus  diploma  was  granted 
la  June  IMO. 

In  1941.  Miss  CoUlns  did  further  graduate 
work  at  the  UnlTcrslty  of  San  Marcos.  Lima, 
F^ru.  with  grade  A  credits  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  At  the  same  time. 
•tM  acted  SB  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
tar-Amerlcan  Seminar  at  the  Untverstty  of 
flan  Marcoa.  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  uaoc'.ate  editor  of 
The  Americas  and  World  Affairs  Anwng 
the  courses  wiiich  Mies  Collins  studied  at 
the  University  at  San  Marroe  were  Iberian 
dilture  and  the  history  of  Hispanic  Amerl- 

In  1042  Miss  Collins  was  promoted  to  the 
poet  of  director  of  the  Inter-American  Seml- 
n.u-  ui  tiie  National  Umversity  of  Mexico. 
A^.vu.,  grade  A  credits  were  earned  toward 
the  degree,  doctor  of  phUosophy,  m  Latin- 
American  history. 


Because  of  these  achievements.  Ellen  Col- 
lins becrune  the  first  w  )ma:i  to  be  apixjlnted 
to  a  cultural  reUtlous  p<.f  t  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Her  commission  was 
signed  by  Secretary  of  State  CordeU  Hull 
In  May  1943.  For  the  next  18  months,  she 
served  as  assistant  cultural  relations  at- 
tache in  the  United  States  Embas.sy  at  Qui- 
to. Eruudor.  While  ai  E^cuador.  Miss  Col- 
lins became  the  friend  of  all  the  leadir.g 
people  of  the  Repablic.  including  the  Hon- 
omble  Galo  Pla^a,  now  President.  She  was 
praised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Q-alto  as  an 
apostle  of  Catholic  action. 

The  next  promotion  was  to  the  rank  of 
Cultural  RelaUons  Attach^  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Caracas.  Venezuela.  Due 
to  success  In  this  role.  Miss  Coiiins  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  if 
tho  Veneeuelan-Unlted  States  Cultural  In- 
stitute, where  she  also  ^ve  courses  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature  She  held 
these  positlcns  in  Venezuelan  life  for  15 
months. 

Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  Miss  Collins  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  oldest  peace  organization  m  the 
country,  as  the  society's  special  delegate  at 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations.  Lake  Suc- 
ceas.  Due  to  the  constmctive  work  acccm- 
pllahed  in  the  United  Nations.  Miss  Col- 
lins was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Beard 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  to  the  Board  cf  Editors  of  the  Socie- 
ty s  publication.  World  Affairs. 

Ellen  Collins  has  traveled  extensively  In 
Europe.  North  Africa,  South  America.  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico,  and  in  the  C.iribbean. 
She  speaks  English,  Spanish,  and  French. 
Everywhere,  she  has  been  a  champion  of 
truth  and  Justice  for  Spam.  Her  articles  on 
Hispanic  America  have  been  published  in 
The  Si;:n  and  m  the  Catholic  Digest,  while 
her  book  reviews  have  been  a  feature  of  The 
Americas  and  World  Affairs. 

The  position  of  Miss  Collins  as  an  ex- 
pert, or  specialist,  with  respect  to  Hispanic 
America  was  established  when  she  was  in- 
vited to  be  listed  m  Who  Knows  and  What, 
published  by  Who  s  Who  In  America.  Nat- 
urally, she  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
Catholic  Wbo"8  Who  of  the  United  States. 


Civilian  Defense  Prograin 


EXTENSION  OF  REil.i: 
or 


LKS 


to  make  preliminary  plans  for  ^OOBitrurtlon 
oi  such  ucilities.  v/lth  a  further  appupr.a- 
tlon  erf  rZ.OOO.OOO.COO  to  assist  In  the  actual 
constTUCTlon  of  the  facumes  for  approved 
projects;    and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Mew;irk  Is  deslroiis  of 
conrtructing  an  underground  garage  undar 
MUltarv  Park  which  can  also  be  used  as  a 
bomb  shelter  in  the  event  of  any  emergency; 

and 

Wher'iis  we  believe  that  the  Federal  Go»- 
emmer.t  sht  uld  T-"^  ananclal  aid  to  the 
city  of  Newark  in  securing  t^.ne  fcmtim 
which  will  be  useful  both  In  time  of  peace 
to  relieve  our  rapidly  Increaalng  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  to  shelter  our  citizens  In  the 
event  of  bombings  by  enemy  forces:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Newmrk.  That  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  be  urged  and  re- 
quested to  adopt  the  promised  Klein  bill, 
and  such  other  amendmenu  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
assist  the  city  of  Newark  aiul  other  munici- 
palities Ln  like  situations  In  ootalnlng  the 
desired  combmed  undergrouad  parking  gar- 
age and  bomb-shelter  facilities,  be  it  fur- 
tlier 

i2<-so/t>«d.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Rcpreeentatlves.  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  several  Congressmen  from  New  Jersey 


HON.  PETER  W.  ROOINO.  JR. 

or  mw  jEBscT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wiih  to 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
-of  Newark.  N.  J  .  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 13.  1950.  urging  tlie  aaopLio!^,  of  H.  R. 
9710  introduced  by  my  col-p-ji-'ut^.  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Kleifi  of  N^'w  York, 
having  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a 
civilian-defense  procram. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  a  bill  Intrtxluced  by  Coogreesmnn 
ELlein.  bin  No.  9710.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  Municipal  Defense  Authority  to  aortst 
municipalities  in  conducting  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  Joint  underground  gar- 
age bomb  shelters:  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  appropriate  the 
sum  of  »25,000,000  to  enable  muiuclpaiiues 


St.  Lawrence   Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  RELIARKS 

OF 

KCN.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    FEUNSTLVASriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESH?*T.^rTVES 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l«*ave 
to  pxtend  my  remarks  in  the  Re:oed.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wllke.=  -Earre  Times-Leader  of  Decemoei 
6,  1950: 

PopuLAS   Appeal  of  SKAW^T 

Documentary  evidence  in  the  form  of  the 
lobtav  report  of  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Law- 
rence Association,  recorded  during  the  past 
week  In  the  ComuissiatiM.  RBCOan.  proves 
that  when  It  comes  to  putting  up  dollars  to 
pxxBh  the  St.  La'vrence  project,  abfjut  the 
onlv  patrons  are  those  seeking  a  r.vicltzed 
waterwav  over  which  to  move  their  L  3r  u:or 
ore.  This  brands  as  balderdash  stories  about 
the  popular  appeal  of  the  proposal. 

hBLSt  year  and  with  bombastic  publicity,  a 
campaign  to  secure  WSO  000  by  popular  sub- 
scription for  propagandising  the  project  was 
lattnched  under  the  direction  r,i  a  CblcafO 
fund-raising  organlwetlon.  That  eampalSB 
ielt  flat  and  tt»e  OMeavo  ee—pany  <  most  or-  ■' 
ganizatlons  of  this  character  worit  on  a  com- 
mission basis )  quit .  And  that's  when  a  eoiall 
zroup  of  steel  operaton  with  LAbrador  ore 
mvestmenu  stepped  tn  to  try  to  aave  the  day 
for  the  stttoeidlaetf  wtimimmy. 

The  lobby  iwpoct.  |uit  pabllshed.  shows  that 
there  Is  practuially  no  financial  support  back 
of  the  proposal  except  that  of  thoee  steel 
operators.  As  the  old  saying  noes,  the  cru- 
s-idfr.  ^eem  wlUlng  to  "let  George  do  It " 
V,  .'^c  r  ^he  eopport  of  thla  ■auOl  g«rop  of 
steel  operators,  the  mOtmam  would  be  as  dead 
as  some  of  the  laaae  docks  wtio  returned  to 
WMbington.  With  the  support  of  those  op- 
erators, to  the  tune  of  $40,284  75.  in  the  laat 
9  months,  the  proposal  is  being  kept  alive 
Of  the  total  oi  •44^58.58  m  contributions, 
listed   m   that   lobby   report,   only    M,074.0'» 
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came  from  soiurcn  other  than  the  lU  steel 
operators. 

In  the  same  period,  the  lobby  report  of  the 
National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference  in 
Oppoettlon  showed  a  total  of  $32,480.37  In 
cuntributiooB.  Among:  the  contributors  were 
two  national  organ) /at Ions,  the  Association 
of  American  Ratln^ads  and  the  Natlunal  Coal 
AMOclatton.  Other  contributing  organiza- 
tions were  the  Anthracite  Institute  and  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New 
Tork.     Contrlb  -.his  year  came  from  as 

far  south   as   I  ..a   and   as   far    west   as 

Minnesota.  Individual  contributions  were 
received  from  12  niembt-rj  of  the  Foielgn 
Commerce  Club  of  New  York. 


Emergency  Proclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  JOHN  W.MrCORMACK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-Thursday.  December  21,  19i0 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex  lend  my  romarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  inch'de  the  followin;?  t?xt  of 
President  Truman's  proclamation  of  the 
existence  of  a  national  emergency,  issued 
today,  taken  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  17.  1950: 

Text  jf  Emkxcenct  Psocuamation 
Whereas  recent  e-.nts  in  Korea  and  else- 
where constitute  a  f/-  ave  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  imperil  the  efforts  of  this 
country  and  these  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  »ggre..»u>n  and  armed  conflict;  and 

Whereas  world  conquest  by  Communist 
imperialism  Is  the  goal  of  the  forces  of  aj?- 
gr«Mion  that  have  been  loosed  upon  the 
world;   and       i 

Whereas    If   the   goal    of    Communist    im- 
perialism were  to  be  achieved,    he  people  of 
■    this  country  would  no  longer  enjoy  the  full 
and  rich  life  they  have  with  God's  help  built 
for    themselves    and    their    children,     they 
would  no  longer  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
freedom    of    worshiping    as    they    severally 
choose,  the  freedom  of  reading  and  listening 
to  what  they  choose,  tne  ri(?ht  of  free  speech 
Including  the  right  to  criticize  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  choose  those  who  con- 
duct their  Government,  the  right  to  engage 
freely  in   collective   bargaining,   the   right   to 
engage  freely  in  their  own  businesa  enter- 
prises,  and   the   many   other   freedoms   and 
rights  which   are  a  part  of  our  way  of  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  increasing  menace  oi  the 
forces  of  communist  a^^gresslon  requires  that 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  passible: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  s  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  do  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  national  emergency, 
which  requires  that  the  military,  naval,  air. 
and  civilian  defenaes  of  this  country  be 
strengthened  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  able  to  repel  any  and 
all  tlireats  against  our  national  security  and 
to  fulAll  our  responsluilitiea  lu  the  efforts 
being  made  through  the  United  Natlon.s  and 
otherwise  to  bring  about  la.-.tlng  peace. 

I  summon  all  citizens  to  make  a  united  ef- 
fort for  the  security  and  well-being  of  our 
beloved  country  and  to  place  its  needs  fore- 
moat  in  thought  and  action  that  the  full 
m(»-al  and  mnterlal  strength  ol  the  Nation 
may  be  readied  for  the  dangers  which 
UuTMiten  us. 

I  summon  our  farmers,  our  workers  In  In- 
ductry    and    our    businco^mrn    to    make    a 


mitjhty  production  effort  to  meet  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nation  and  to  thl.s  end 
to  eliminate  all  waste  and  IneJflclency  and  to 
subordinate  all  lesser  Interests  to  the  com- 
mon good. 

I  summon  every  person  and  every  commu- 
nity to  make,  with  a  spirit  of  nelghborllne.ss, 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  summon  all  State  and  local  leaders  and 
tfllclals  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  military 
and  civilian  defense  at;encies  of  the  United 
Slates  In  the  national  defense  prot^ram. 

I  summon  all  citizens  to  be  loyal  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded 
to  keep  faith  with  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
to  be  firm  in  our  devotion  to  the  peaceful 
purpc-aes  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  meet  the  dang- 
gers  that  confront  us  with  courage  and  de- 
termination, strong  in  the  faith  that  we  can 
thereby  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seil  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afll.\ed. 

Done  at  t;-.e  city  of  Washington  this  16th 
day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1930, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seveniy- 
flfth. 

H.'RHT   S.  TBI'MAN. 

By  the  President: 

DCAN    ACHCSON. 

Sccretari/  of  State. 


James  Kevin  McGainness 

EXTENSION  Ot   REMARKS 
or 

HON   THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE.  ..:_     .NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowinu  very  interesting  news  story 
that  appeared  today  in  the  Wa.shinnton 
Tiir.e.s-Herald  concernir.',-  a  !;reat  patriot. 
Jumes  Kevin  McGuinness.  His  oration 
written  by  Mr.  McGuinness  and  deliv- 
ered by  that  able,  scholarly,  and  learned 
priest.  Rev.  Edward  Carney.  O.  S  A..  Na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  American  Legion, 
were  most  appropriate.  The  pews  stor>- 
follows : 

T.KTt  Enough 
(By  Westbrixjk  Pegler) 
When  that  great  patriot.  James  Kevin  Mc- 
Guinness died  a  little  while  ago.  I  reported 
that  he  had  been  whispered  out  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture Industry  as  punishment  lor  giv- 
ing testimony  apilnst  the  Communist 
treachery  at  the  1947  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 

Jim  never  knew  whose  hand  pluntjetl  the 
kaife  Into  his  back.  At  was  tried  in  ab- 
sentia, knowing  neither  the  charge  nor  the 
name  of  his  accuser,  and.  after  some  remote 
negotiations  with  the  secret  terror,  contact 
was  briiken  and  he  was  done  for. 

Meanwhile,  actors,  writers,  producers,  and 
others  implicated  in  the  treason  have  gone 
on  to  greater  wealth  and  renown.  The  mo- 
tion-picture Industry  professes  to  have 
cleaned  house  but  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Jim  was  an  active  lemdar  of  the  American 
LesrldM's  ttirht  against  treason,  having  re- 
sumed hla  dormant  membership  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  decided  that  organization  was 
necessary  to  w»g«  the  counterattack. 


Previously  he  had  dropped  out  as  a  silent 
objection  to  the  shameful  misconduct  ot 
Legionnaires  at  some  of  the  national  con- 
ventions in  the  twenties. 

But  he  always  believed  In  the  original 
pri.iciples  of  the  Lecion  and  so.  when  he 
realized  that  the  motion-picture  Industry 
was  infested  with  actual  traitors  who  were 
trying  to  betray  his  country  to  Soviet  Russia. 
Jim  went  back  Into  the  fold. 

During  the  same  period.  Jim  also  lagged 
in  his  religious  devoirs.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  dl.''-us«  this  phase  of  his  life  ertcept 
to  make  the  point  that  when  the  issue  wa« 
Joined.  Jim  fought  as  a  Christian  cru.«der 
and  a  gallant  gentleman.  He  was  deeply 
rellijlGUs  now.  and.  In  his  dying  moment, 
called  to  his  wife,  -Lucie,  I  am  dying!  Hand 
me  my  prayer  book. 

Jim  was  a  fine  man.  a  martyr  worthy  of 
the  same  respect  that  is  due  the  ycung  men 
who  gave  their  lives  In  Korea.  He  fought 
in  the  same  cause  Hid  he  been  21  or  25 
when  this  war  came,  and  not  57.  he  undoubt- 
edly would  have  Joined  up  as  he  did  in  1917 
when  he  fought  in  France  as  an  Infantry 
lieutenant. 

I  recently  m-ntion^d  a  beautiful  patriotic 
pageant  which  Jim  wrote  for  the  national 
CO  ivention  of  the  American  Legion  whicb 
was  held  in  Hollywood  under  a  promise  by 
the  movie  industry  to  finance  a  great  show 
in  the  Hollywood  Bow!. 

Jim  was  a  political  outcast  of  the  movie 
industry  and  his  script  was  ruled  out.  One 
man  even  had  the  effrontery  to  propose  that 
EJward  G  Robinson,  the  movie  actor  who  had 
been  so  mociiingly  defiant  when  Jim  was 
fightin:;  the  Reds,  should  be  selected  for 
a  leading  part  in  the  patriotic  production 
under  Lcgiun  auspices.  He  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  Rnblnson  never  would  be  allowed 
to  use  the  Legion   to  clear  his  skirts. 

You  might  savor  the  k>eauty  of  Jim's  devo- 
tion to  his  country  by  reading  these  few  sam- 
ples of  an  oration  written  by  Jim  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  pageant  by  Father  Edward  Car- 
ney, of  Lawrence.  Ma&s.,  the  national  chap- 
lain of  the  Legion: 

•'Humbly  reveient.  we  lay  the  wreath  of 
sweet  re.Tiembrance  before  those,  our  com- 
rades, who  made  the  lr.st — the  utmost  pay- 
ment to  establish  and  preserve  the  freedom 
they  bequeathed  to  lis  as  the  greatest  gift  of 
comradeship  and  love.  We  are  alive  because 
they  are  dead.  We  taste  each  dav  the  lus- 
cious fruits  of  their  sublime  generosity. 

■  We  know  each  day  the  brightness  of  the 
returning  sun;  walking  in  the  free  breeae 
of  a  land  still  free  because  of  those  who  fell 
so  that  we  might  stand  erect,  owing  no  man 
anything  but  affection  freely  given.  We  see 
each  night  the  silent  brilliance  of  the  stars 
with  their  promise  of  eternity;  finding  sleep 
in  calm  surety  that  no  tyrant  can  shatter 
our  rest  by  violent  Intrusions  of  our  homes 
and  seizures  of  our  persons. 

"Because  of  them,  the  fallen,  we  are  the 
living.  Because  of  them,  the  fallen,  we  are 
the  free  Because  of  them  we  are  now  able  to 
face  the  foul  tyranny  now  enslaving  half  the 
world  and  say.  clearly  and  without  falter: 
That  which  was  preserved  for  us  by  the  blood 
of  our  brothers  is  Gods  sift  to  hla  sons. 
To  laU  freedom  would  be  to  deny  divine 
grace,  to  betray  our  country  and  to  foul  the 
memories  of  otir  magtuficent  dead.  Con- 
fronting the  power  your  evU  has  assembled 
we  are  unafraid.  Freedom  U  of  God  and 
must  endure.    Tyranny  and  evU  shall  perish.' 

■The  scowling,  cynical  intellectuals  of  the 
left— having  cautiously  evaded  the  tumult 
and  the  a«ony  of  battle— are  our  enemies  no 
less  than  the  booted  hordes  who  have 
trampled  down  the  ideals  and  the  foodness 
of  Christian  civUization  everywhere  they  have 
marched." 

For  ihoee  sentiments.  Jim  McOuinneM  waa 
whispered  out  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try m  his  own  country  which  he  had  served 
In  battle  in  Prance. 
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Mobile  Diiaiter  Emcrfeacy  Relief  Plti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


nr 


HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


OF    MA.SSACHtTT 

IN  THE  HGUbE  OF  REPREoENT.^TrVlS 

Wednetday,  December  20,  1950 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  21  Congressman  Kjkan  de- 
scribed to  this  gxuup  a  civil  defense  plan 
which  originated  in  his  district.  I  refer 
to  the  mobile  disaster  emergency  relief 
plan  set  up  by  the  P.  Bailaxitine  k  Sons 
Co.  in  Newark.  Mr.  Carl  W.  Badenhau- 
sen.  president  of  Ballantine.  has  pro- 
vided blankeu.  stretchers,  tools,  firot-aid 
kits,  flares,  portable  Ughts.  ropes,  and 
tedders  for  his  organizatioa's  trucks  in 
Hmrark. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the 
Ballantine  plan  was  recently  put  into 
effect  by  the  Cody  Distributing  Co.  in 
Boston  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  letter  by- 
Mayor  John  B.  Hynes.  of  Boston; 

NovTSCBKa  Ifl.  1950. 

Dkai  lA.  Coot  :  Mcy  I  at  this  time  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  splendid  in- 
terest you  have  shown  in  our  civil  defense 
profram  in  Boston. 

Mr  Ma  lone  has  informed  me  that  Cody 
Distributing  Co.  is  ready  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Boston  ctvll  defense  five  Ballantine 
delivery  vans,  ftilly  equipped  for  emergency 
modlcal  and  rescue  service  In  the  event  of 
disaster  in  Boston. 

I  know  that  these  vans  will  be  most  useful 
to  our  medical  division,  and  I  hope  that 
other  trucking  concerns  will  see  fit  to  follow 
your  fine  example  in  preparing  to  meet  any 
and  a;!  emergency  needs  In  Boston. 

I  am  scrry  that  I  will  be  unable  to  be  with 
you  at  the  first  demonstration  program 
■cheduled  for  tomorrow,  but  I  do  wish  to 
•Btend  through  you  to  your  perstunel  my 
beat  wishes  for  success  in  your  eilorts  in 
civil  defense. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  B   Hynts 
Mayor  of  Boncn. 


Federal   .-Vid   To    Estabiish    Local   Public 
He?.lth  SerTJce  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M:SWE£NEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HCCSS  OF  REPRESSNTA ll v riS 

Wedrteaday.  December  6.  1950 

Mr.  McSWBENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
very-  much  honored  last  week  to  be 
•aked  bj  the  State  president  and  other 
otficiala  of  the  Parent -Teachers  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  to  make  certain  inseruons 

CoitcRKssioN  \L  Record  cont.iinins? 

iper  commenus  irom  the  Ne-w^  York 

and  the  Washinjoon  Post  relative 

to  the  proposed  legi:>'.'.t:on  for  Federal 
aid  to  e&'tabiiaii  local  public  health  serv- 
ice umts.  known  as  H.  R.  5965.  I  am 
glad  to  include  them  at  the  end  of  tins 
atatemenl. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  at  home  will  be 
kind  and  fau-minded  enough  to  read 


th:v    mv    last    statemen*.    before    the 
Ei2h»-  -first  Conyre-v  fcr  I  am  especially 
glad  in  have  thi.s  h'^n^.r  ccrr.e  to  me  from 
the  Parent-Teache;s  Assocuticn,    In  my 
teaching  experience  in  Wooster  Oh-o,  I 
wished  often  that  we  had  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  because.  I  thuik,  it  is 
tremendously  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
students  but  also  to  the  teachers  and 
the  parents.     Whenever  this  combuia- 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers,  which  is 
the  most  powerful  force  that  we  can 
gather  for  eood  in  this  co'intry.  has  en- 
dorsed a  bill.  I  have  been  very  anxious 
to  cooperate  in  ever\-  way  in  its  passage. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  similar  circum- 
stance -shen  Reonjanizauon  Plain  No.  27 
was  before  the  Hous?  of  Representatives. 
Th'^  purpose  of  this  plan  was  to  unite 
many  scattered  health  and  welfare  ac«»n- 
cies  under  one  head.     It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Horver  Commission.    I 
was  a.'  anxious,  "vhen  this  legisialion  was 
before  the  Congress,  to  ehminate  waste, 
d-' plica  uon    in    eovernm'^nt.    and    un- 
nece.sfary  expenditure,  as  I  am  now  when 
thLs  bill  sponsored  by  the  Paren  -Teach- 
ers   Association     is     beirig     considered. 
Hcwever    after  voting  for  Reorganiza- 
uon  Plan  No.  2i.  I  found  that  it  was 
used  aaainst  me  m  the  campaign  by   cp- 
pt  nenus  and  by  the  medical  group,  who 
said  the  bill  was  a  trend  toward  social- 
ism.   If  there  is  anyone  m  the  Coneress 
who  has  voted  more  diligently  against 
socialistic  trends  or  Communist  influ- 
ence, I  would  appreciate  having  his  rec- 
ord pi  e.sented  lo  tne. 

I  accepted  membership  on  the  House 
Un-American      Activities      Committee, 
wh:ch  in  its^^if  was  an  unpcpular  m:ve. 
because   of   my   determination   to  f^^ht 
every  inch  of  the  way  against  any  com- 
luunistic  trend  in  America  and  I  realized 
all  the  time  that  a  communistic  trend 
may    be    beeun    by    a    m.ld    socialistic 
movement   For  that  reason.  I  said  to  the 
Parent -Teachers  group  that  if  I  spon- 
sored this  legislauon  for  them.  I  did  not 
want   their  organization  or   my  fellow 
Citizens  at  home  to  feel  it  was  a  move 
toward  a  sociali.stic  program.     You  can 
imagine  my  feeling   when  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  27,  foi  wh*ch  I  voted,  was 
interpreted  by  the  doctors  and  my  op- 
position  as   socialistic       I   believe   that 
there  Is  no  conscientious  doctor  in  the 
district  or  in  the  country-,  who  does  not 
want  to  improve  the  situation  in  h'-aith 
throughout    our    land.      That    has    oeen 
my  purpose,  too.    If  mismterpretations 
and  misrepresentations  are  going  to  be 
made  about  these  bills.  I  think  it  will 
tend  to  make  serious-m:nded  men.  who 
want  to  improve  conditions  generally  for 
tl.e  well-being  of  our  country,  hesitate 
before  sponsoring  them. 

I  am  sure  no  one  in  the  land  can  ac- 
cuse the  Parent-Teachers  Associaiion  of 
wanting  any  trend  toward  .socialism;  in 
fact.  I  do  not  think  anyone  m  the  land 
can  accuse  former  President  Hoover  of 
wanting  a  trend  toward  socialism,  yet 
it  was  his  Commission  that  recommended 
and  sponsored  Reorianiaauon  Plan  No. 
27.  which  proved  so  disastrous  lo:  me 

Agam.  I  want  to  thank  the  memot'rs  of 
the  Parent -Teachers  Association  for 
having  selected  me  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility. 


The      above-menuoned      newspaper 
comments  from  the  New  York  Tunes  and 
the  Washington  Post  follow: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  10. 
1960i 

A-NCTHia  Darant  Bnx 
F-:ncwtng  the  appointment  last  'v^^  of 
a  new  Cnil  Defense  AABteJstrator.  tbe  N«- 
tlcr.a!  Serurltv  Resources  Board  presented 
Coneress  with  a  S3.100.0OO.000  plan  for  civU 
defense.  Usted  by  the  President  as  a  must 
for  the  present  short  ses-iion,  prompt  aetloa 
will  undoubtedlv  be  taken  on  thim  ■»*—«•• 
As  Dr.  HowartI  A.  Rtak  pottita  mA  •!■•- 
where  in  this  newspaper  today,  there  is  an- 
other bUl  currently  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  is  equally  a  must  li  we  are  to 
malce  full  plans  for  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices in  civil  defense  This  is  H.  R.  5865.  for 
Federal  aid  to  establish  local  pubUc  health 
services.  Its  immediate  passage  ta  eeeentiaU 
for  clvU  defense  plans  call  for  the  mthmtni*- 
ta-atlon  of  medical  aiMl  haalth  civil  defenaa 
services  bv  Stat*  aad  loeal  public  health 
offlcer^  Arided  to  ttie  usual  essential  health 
services,  there  Is  need  for  special  measxiree 
to  enable  civil  defense  organtaattons  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arlstsf  from  poeslWe 
atomic,  biological  and  Clwnftcal  warfare. 
These  problema  are  primarily  tbe  resp^nsibU- 
Ity  of  health  ar.d  medc  il  services,  but  txxley 
40  000,000  of  our  citlaens  live  In  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  local  full-time  health 
se '■vices. 

H  R  5865  would  help  remedy  Th:s  by  *r"-V- 
Ine  Federal  strants-in-ald  for  the  dev?i"D- 
ment  of  local  hea!*h  c^-rvtcee.  Prior  to  the 
Korean  war  this  ':  unanimous!  v  p^-»«*k3 

bv  the  Senate  on  the  oaa»s  of  Its  peacetime 
ments.  Trdav.  the  bill  takes  <m  a  new  •,.,?- 
nlflcance  if  we  are  to  be  pi' spared  t  me^t. 
al!  the  poeslbie  eyentualltiee  in  etvfl  deteuse. 

(From  the  Washington  Poat  of  December 
11,  1950) 
HSALTH  Siancas 
There  was  urgent  need  fcr  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  State  and  local  health  de^»rt- 
ments  long  before  the  threat  of  a  mai^r  w-ir 
became  acute,  the  need  la  now  unde-*r  'ed 
anc".  clarified  by  the  importance  erf  .=-:ch  de- 
partments m  the  rr.<^  "T.'ion  of  civil  de- 
fense. They  would  -  •  ^  country's  prin- 
cipal refujre"  In  case  of  atcmlc  or  btologlcal 
warfare  attack.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  House  should  act  on  the  local  public 
health  services  bm.  which  the  Senate  has 
alreadv  rassed.  durine  the  pr«=er.-  «<^sion. 
The  bill  has  been  reported  favcrsbiv  bv  ^he 
House  Committee  ou  Interstate  and  F  r- 
elgn  Commerce  and  is  now  In  the  Rules 
Committee. 

SUte  and  local  health  departmenu  are 
woefully  inadequate.  Some  40  000.000  Amer- 
icaiis  live  today  in  areas  where  no  local  fuU- 
tlme  public  health  departments  exiat:  and 
it  tfi  estimated  that  naaxiy  a  hundred  m:'- 
lion  others  have  only  inadequately  staffed 
departments  available.  Tlie  cost  to  the 
country  in  time  lo*t  from  productive  effort 
and  In  the  incidence  of  preventable  or  con- 
trollable diseaswi  is  much  too  high.  The 
cost  in  llvM  axid  human  stiSering  in  the 
event  of  wMeapread  aerial  attadu  on  the 
United  States  would  be  incalculable. 

The  civU  dafenae  report  ol  tfea  Kauonal 
Security  Besouroes  Board 
in  each  State,  the  State  health 
be  placed  m  charge  oX  ail  civil  dafwasc  haalth 
and  medical  services,  and  dtlas  should  ap- 
point local  officars  In  the  same  m*u;ner.  The 
repOTt  pointed  out  also  that  special  meaa- 
uree  must  be  takan  to  enable  civU  defense 
organizations  to  deal  with  the  . 
arising  from  atomic,  biolofical,  and 
warfare.  •  •  '  The  effects  of  these  spe- 
cial weapons  are  of  «uch  a  nature  that  de- 
XuuM  ^«^t"«t  tham  becooaes  primarily   the 
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wnponslbllity    of    the    health    and    medical 
services. 

But  the  plain  fact  U  that  In  many  area* 
there  simply  Is  no  such  defense  at  all.  And 
tt  Is  highly  possible  that  war  production 
plants  and  other  vital  irustallatlona  will  h« 
dispersed  Into  Just  such  areas,  with  large 
concentrations  of  war  workers  clustered 
around  them.  Many  cities  which  mlRht  be- 
come bomb  targets  are  lamentably  lacklnf? 
In  health  facilities.  The  problem  Is  not  one 
on  which  the  country  can  afford  to  defer 
action. 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  December  10. 
19501 

CiviT.  DrrENSE  Ptans  PiACro  m  Opiration 
IN  M.\NT  AsEAS — Oni-T  Six  St\tes  Have 
Complete  CovERAcr.  but  Others  Speed 
KrALTH  Procra  is 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.  D  ) 

Paralleling  the  stepped-up  tempo  of  mili- 
tary and  industrial  mobilization,  steps  have 
now  been  taken  to  move  civil  deiense  from  a 
stand-by  basis  to  an  actual  operating  pro- 
gram. Smce  Its  organization  In  1947.  the 
National  Scrurlty  Resources  Bonrd  has  been 
responsible  for  developing  plans  for  our  civil 
defense  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

Now.  In  view  of  the  present  International 
tension.  President  Truman  has  appointed 
Millard  F.  Caldwell.  Jr  .  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  as  Civil  Defense  Admin l:>irator.,  In 
accordance  with  plan.s,  the  responsibility  for 
civil  defense  will  now  be  carried  out  by  this 
new  agency,  as  the  resources  board,  is  a  plan- 
ning and  coordinating,  rather  than  an  oper- 
ating,   agency. 

Recognizing  fully  the  all-Important  role 
of  health  and  medical  services  In  civil  de- 
fense, the  board  has  been  preparing  a  com- 
prelienslve  offlclal  Federal  guidebook  of  medi- 
cal and  health  problems  fundamental  to  civil 
defense.  Leading  authorities  In  all  spe- 
cialized aspects  of  health  services  have  as- 
sisted In  preparing  the  manual,  which  is  now 
completed  and  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office 

As  W.  Stuart  Symington  reported  to  the 
President  in  September,  all  planning  done 
on  the  health  and  medical  aspects  of  civil 
defense  is  based  on  using  S'ate  commis- 
sioners of  health  as  directors  of  civil  defense 
health  services,  and  local  health  officers  aa 
directors  of  local  civil  defense  health  services. 
This  plan  has  l>een  accepted  as  a  most  prac- 
tical and  efTectlve  admlnii^tratlve  mechanism, 
but  unfortunately,  nearly  30  percent  of  our 
citizens  live  In  communities  In  which  there 
are  no  full-time  local  health  services. 

CO&:PLETi:     COVERAGE     IN     SIX     STATES 

Only  six  States  In  the  Nation  now  have 
complete  local  health  servire.>  coverage  In 
all  counties.  They  are  Maryl:ind.  Delaware, 
New  Mexico.  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina,  which  added  Its  flnal  county 
recently. 

There  Is  almost  complete  coverage  In  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan.  Florida,  and  Virginia. 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  have 
organizations  for  nearly  every  county,  but 
have  many  health  oflScer  vacancies 

In  Nfw  York,  the  State  committee  on  tu- 
bercuUMls  and  health  of  the  State  charities 
aid  a!«soclntlon  has  announced  u  program 
to  foster  the  development  of  county  health 
departments  next  year,  but  at  present,  there 
is  no  U)cally  operated,  full-time  public  health 
service  In  the  rural  arer.s.  and  even  the 
■mallor  cities  In  44  of  New  York's  57  up- 
State  counties. 

Steps  toward  remedying  this  situation 
were  taken  last  year  when  the  Senate  with 
bipartisan  spon8<irshlp  and  wide  public  sup- 
port, unanimously  adopted  a  bill  authorizing 
Fetleral  grnnts-ln-ald  specifically  for  local 
public  health  departments.  The  act  pro- 
vides Feder;il  funds  for  at  le:»'<t  six  mini- 
mum functions  of  a  local  health  department: 
▼llal  statistics,  communicable  disease  ron- 
trtJ    mate.nlty  and  child   hyt'^Mje  servucs. 


environmental  sanitation,  public  health  lab- 
oratory services,  and  public  health  educa- 
tion. Significantly,  now  there  U  the  extra 
bonus  In  that  It  will  provide  the  keystone 
for  local  civil  defense  planning  for  health 
services. 

ACTTOW    HEID   UP   BT    WAR 

Endorsed  enthusla.stlcally  by  60  such 
groups  as  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  American  Medical  Association, 
the  National  Grange,  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  an  almost  Identi- 
cal bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
This  year,  when  the  bill  reached  the  House, 
the  Korean  war  had  broken  out,  and  It  was 
shelved  because  of  what  were  considered 
more  pressing  matters. 

Events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
have  shown  clearly  the  need  for  all-out  ac- 
tion in  planning  our  civil  defense,  and  that 
local  public  health  services  will  be  the  foun- 
dation for  the  medical,  hospitalization,  and 
health  aspects  of  civil  defense. 

As  Dr  William  P  Shepard,  president  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Ass<x:latlon, 
said  recently.  'Public  health  services  are  the 
administrative  backbone  of  civil  defense. 
The  immediate  development  of  such  serv- 
ices Is  not  only  requisite  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  health  of  the  Nation  In  normal 
peacetime,  but  Is  given  even  greater  urg- 
ency by  the  current  demands  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  civilian  defense  against 
possible  acts  of  aggression,  Including  atomic, 
biological,  chemical,  and  other  devices  of 
warfare  directly  affecting  the  civilian  p)op- 
ulatlon." 

That  there  Is  urgent  necessity  for  Imme- 
diate action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  clear.  One-third  of  the  Nation  Is  without 
the  administrative  organization  for  provid- 
ing even  normal  local  health  services,  let 
alone  those  necessary  for  civil  defense.  The 
provision  of  those  services  Is  a.s  essential 
to  our  civil  defense  as  weapons  are  to  our 
fighting  men. 


United  States  Sabre  Jet,  t^-e  World's  Fast- 
est Fighti'ii;  Plane,  Esi^ged  a  Russian 
MiG-15  in  the  First  Aerial  Combat  Test 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GER.4LD  R.  FORD.  }K. 

i.>t     NiU  HK.AN 

IN  'HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  21,  1950 

Ml'.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
a^o  ttie  newspapers  carried  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  which  must  have 
thrilled  Americans  everywhere.  It  told 
of  a  do--;  fl«ht  in  the  skies  over  Korea  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  UO.OOO  feet,  in 
which  Lt.  Col  Bruce  H.  Hinton.  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  made  the  first 
kill  in  a  battle  Ix^ween  four  F-86  Sabres 
and  four  MIG-15s  near  the  Manchunan 
border  south  of  Sinuiju. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Reserve  officer  In 
the  Navy.  I  would  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  maKuiflcent  work  ac- 
complished by  airmen  in  Korea  and  in 
all  of  our  Huhtiiii,'  services. 

But  a  few  days  a«o.  I  read  an  editorial 
tellins  of  our  Air  Forces  havins?  already 
flown  more  than  15.000  of  the  United 
Nation's  casualties  to  safety  off  the  Ko- 
rean battlefields.  This  later  exploit  and 
splendid  performance  by  the  most  mod- 
ern of  all  aircraft,  accomplished  at  a 
spfcd  of  more  than  690  miles  per  hour,  is 
rv'minisconi  of  the  almost  daily  reports 


which  we  received  from  all  theaters  of 
operation  in  the  au-  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly 
thrilled  to  see  such  splendid  perform- 
ance given  by  our  F-86  jets  m  ouLstrip- 
ping  the  much  vaunted  sweptback  planes 
of  like  design  flown  by  the  Russian  Air 
Force. 

The  performance  of  Lt.  Col.  Bruce 
Hinton.  in  this  dramatic  fight,  is  alto- 
gether remini-scent  of  other  war  aces 
and  heroes  of  World  War  II— men  like 
Maj.  Dick  Bone  and  Joe  Foss.  Lt.  Col. 
FYancis  Gabre.ski.  and  others,  who.  like 
our  own  Johnny  Meyer,  well-known  to 
practically  every  Member  of  this  House, 
is  now  in  command  of  Colonel  Hintons 
fighting  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  in  fact  a  mat- 
ter of  several  months,  it  seems  only  but 
a  few  days  aero  that  Lt.  Col.  John  C. 
Mever.  top-scoring,  living  Air  Force  pilot 
of  World  War  II— an  ace  who  destroyed 
37  Ger  nan  planes  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground — was  placidly  walking  the  floors 
of  the  House  OfBce  Buildings  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where,  for  the  last  2  y?ars. 
he  acted  as  Air  Force  Lia:son  Officer  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Johnny  Meyer's  office  in  the  Old  House 
Office  Buildin'.?  was  on  the  same  floor  as 
my  own  and  not  many  rooms  removed. 
It  was  because  of  these  facts  that  I  got 
to  know  him  well,  and  came  to  respect 
him  not  alone  as  a  great  hero  and  hichly 
skilled  airman— but  as  a  splendid  gentle- 
man and  oftlcer. 

We  knew  him  for  his  devotion  to  his 
country  and  to  his  duties  in  the  Air  Force. 
On  innum::able  occasions  I  have  seen 
him  on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, working  at  his  desk — in  never- 
endinc  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the 
countless  thousands  of  requests  made  of 
the  congressional  liaison  group  cf  the 
Air  Force  by  ray  coUeagties  here  within 
this  House. 

I  have,  on  many  occasions,  discussed 
various  types  of  planes,  tactics,  and 
aerial  operations  with  Colonel  Meyer 
for.  in  the  matter  of  fighter  planes,  he  is 
an  expert.  As  a  mrml)er  of  this  body.  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  expert  opin- 
ion, and  I  noted,  with  a  great  deal  cf 
pleasure,  that  in  discus5ing  the  bag^iiig 
of  the  Russian  MIG  and  it5  comparison 
with  our  own  F-86.  Johnny  Meyer  said, 
in  part; 

It's  Just  the  finest  airplane  that  I  ever 
flew — Us  everything  wrapped  up  In  one  fast 
package — it  a  n:ce  to  taxi.  warm,  comfortable 
to  sit  In— and  has  all  the  little  things  as 
well  as  all  the  big  ones  to  commend  It  to  our 
services. 

Johnny  Meyer  was  a  tremendo'js  help 
to  me  not  only  for  his  expej-t  ability  in 
his  special  field,  but  in  addition  he  had 
good  common  seiise  on  all  occasions  In 
reference  to  all  problems.  I  have  missed 
him.  as  we  all  have,  but  we  Iinow  that  he 
is  performing  the  work  he  loved  best,  so 
certainly  we  are  proud  of  his  ouustanding 
achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  their  love 
of  country,  the  will  to  do.  and  the  daring 
of  men  like  Colonel  Hinton.  Johnny 
Meyer,  and  all  others  in  our  fighting 
forces  in  Korea,  that  ours  today  is  a 
great  nation.  So  long  as  thev  live. 
America  will  live,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  them. 
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«.   .     1,  .     *i-     w  ^                 J     #  ♦wi-  ^,^.^,.^  pv  cc'-iAc-!.  lowing,  complied  from  ih»  daily  Trea«urf 

That  all  m  this  body  may  read  of  thl5  ^  n.  ..^-  -^  -  '^  -  «*,;i*nt  i^TDmMwtm  is,  Wfto.  «immi^. 

accomplishment  in  the  air  over  Korea  by  Aaother  mr?bef  oftge^g.^^^^L.  p---^^  ,^,„  ^^  tptaOii^  auUMrtnUona: 

our  P-S6  Sabre^-flying  under  command  J^;  ^  Se  fauinf  iflo:  ApprojruttoiM,  aptn£it%Te$  «nd  balance*. 

of  a  young  Air  Force  ofUcer  so  well  known  .-j-jj^  ?eiiow  w»«  at  about  zjooo  feet  and  Oet.  3i.  i95e 

to  all  in  this  House — I  ask  unanimous  v«s  qjuinioc  down,  daOattaiy  o«  a<  «aa-  unexpended       balances 

ccn^ent,  to  extend  my  remarks,  and  in-  troi."  aaid  Bryee     -l  an  ewe  be  never  was  f^^y^^  pj^o^  jt»z* t'-S  557.«e«.  wo  10 

elude  in   the   Rrcoio  the   AP  dispatch  '^^^  P^„ii.°'il°^^*  ^f°  ",„,,„  „„  ,.,  -=-^S^^    approprirtioM.     

.              «         J  .        .T-u     Ji ^.^v.   ,^^A^  The  F-ses  flew  their  first  mlaaion  on  ^e.  fl»cal    1951 !•    ""     -       ^     ^ 

abore  referred  to     The  dispatch  reads  ^^^    ^^    ^^^^^    tbi.    baee.     Ti»ev    er,-  st;p^ementii  and  dea- 

as  follows:  countered  tio  enemy.    Tbe  next  day  Deceiw-  cler.cy 11. 191, 6ie  "eo  00 

SasBS  Jrr    Woau's  Turrwrt  Fkbtixc  Plaxi,  ber  16.  a  snowatonn  kept  tbem  on  the  gnrund.  f-deinite  and  contlnu- 

DowksRidMIG-15  ac  PnurTCoi«ATT«3T—  On  the  mcmtng  cf  December  17  they  eacorted           ^^i 20  99f  988,  flOt.  OB 

Po«Mr«  D    C    PLua  Cararrra  Wrrn  Pi«rr  B-29  bombera  to  the  Kanfgye  area,  but  met  orher  deftclenclea   prior 

Kux  Wrrn  Nrw  Cratt  no  enemy  ficbtera  and  only  Ugbt  flak                         vears.. - 50,  TOS.  M8   ?1 

Av    Advavci    UvrrD   9r«Tx>   Bask    Kamxx  ^'^    ''*»    during    the    a-'twnoon    tbat    ttej  Trinalera  affecting  prior 

DeJen:S?r  Tv^yK^^liS  jTbaS^a  ^^^  <>«»  ^  »*"  "^^  '^*^  '^^  ^"^  "  ^"*  Pnor  j^  baUacea...      -577. 182  CU  43 

Rusaiar.-made  MIO-15  t-day  in  the  first  bat-        P"^,^^^  "v    ^ «f  »n^^  Hii*    s    Y  "^^'^^  agecttBf  etg- 

t:e  test  of  America  5  newest  and  fastest  oper-  ^^^^''^^.^  ^^Jt^       HJla    N    T  .  ^en:    year    apprtiprta. 

auonal  fighting  pUne.  ^  i*"*""  "^  "^  ^^^  «"**•                                       ^lon .         tSTT.  182  C14  43 

The  enemy  Jet.  aflame,  waa  seen  spinnliig  nxx  at  aarmcnov  ,_ 

out  of  control.     L-    Col.   Bruce   Hmtcn.   of  ^e  sa  d  jroudiy:  .kL      oct      31 

Stockton.  Calif .  made  the  kill  la  a  *-minute  -it  s  j\*t  the  finest  airplane  I  ever  law  "Jj^    '-^         •    ^  o7$.«ti.S45  « 

battle   betwwn  four   F-m   Sabm   and   tour  <»    ever    ftew.       Its    yon    ewrrthint    px>d  -        ,mtmAmrrmW'Ti'v' 

KZO-IS  s  near  the  Manchurian  border  south  wrapped  up  m  one  fa«  package.     It  s  even  ^^^^taLltM                 17  820  000  000  00 

oCBlnuiJu.  nice  u>  tAH.  aiid  nice  and  warm  and  comlort-  P"""^"                                  '        . 

The  other  three  iCG-lS's  streaked  to  safety  able  td  sit  in.     It  has  all  the  Uttie  things  as  Poes'fcle    exoendl- 

acroas  the  Talu  River  Into  lianchurta.  «eU  aa  all  the  big  onea.  ^^^    j^^gj               ^  ^^  Qg^  345  43 

BctorcUur  to  his  ba*e.  Hinton  made  a  Tic  Meyer,  a  leading  aoe  who  ^tS*^^  ^'  Reported  budrnVxpendl 

tory  roll  over  the  runwav  and  the  cheertnf  Ban  pLanea  in  tiie  air  or  on  the  p«md  d'-r-  '"^^J^  j^^    ^g^  ^ 

B«B  00  the  ground  knew  the  answer  to  a  tag  World  War  n.  fretted  about  reatnctiona  JC    15     1350                    17  527  »9€  8o2  64 

mi— iliiii    they   had    been    asking   atnce   the  preventing  American  pianee  in  Korea  ftwn  *-^- 

Satarea  amred  December  15    How  »^culd  they  pursuing  CCmmuxns'.  aghrer?  aeroas  the  Ta.u  ^^,^>^  amount 

rate  In  battle  agElnat  the  speedy  MIG-15  s?  into  Manchuria.  .TaflaMe  for  ex- 

f Colonel   H:r.tons  wife  and  tw-            -en  H«  <*««  a  line  in  tne  *i:.i    -       -c    .oe  pendlttffe 99SV7  089  49:»  78 

formerly  Ured  in  Washington,  at  ^---f  -^-  °*  ^^/^?tvJS«h*^                  "  ^       aniount*  Inctuded  In  thi.  category 

lend  Ccurt  6K .  according  to  the  Air  F  rce.  i.a  aa  incnu^n  -       -  biidBet  cattmataa  of  the 

TOey  now  UTe  in  Stockholm-Editor  snoie-l  [[if^^^-^.-                     ^      ^    "^  -  Joent  rtS«ed  J^tSy  ».  19W. 

TV!  wan  TBxas  m  rxrwcMAtrnG  powm  or  aoiXAa  coKnyivzs 

The  6-foot  Hinton.  Si.  waa  grinning  when  ^— ^— — ^^  nmojxw 

he  climbed  out  of  his  plane.  j„    ^^^   ^^^^  ^   Deoesrber   8   to    15.     the 

-I  caught  hln   and   let  hlmhaTe   tt   and  Federal  Spendillf  b  Fiscal  1951  May  Bureau  of  Labor  Staristtcs  repcrta  the  «»any 

down    he    went.-   he   said.     "The   Sabre    13  J  e£A  ftArt  rWl/1  Pin  i-<i"  nTmter  on  spcr  market  prteea  for  M 

tbe  beat  there  Sa."  ^        Lxceed  5c»0,0»K),(XW,lnW  commodttiea  at  whoieeale  roee  frtjm  856.4  to 

Reputedly  the  world's  fastest  let  not  stin  jg^  ^  ^j^  AugiKt  1939  level,  equals  100 

m  the  experimental  eiaaa.  the  North  Amert-  EX  I  ENS' ON  OP  RZJklARKF  T^»e  pnrekaetag  power  of  the  doUar  thue 

can-b  ul:  Sabre  baa  awept-back  w.n^s  and  "    ^^  declined   to   27 JW   percent   <a   the   August 

tall.    It  holds  the  vorld's  operational  speed  ^g^  ^^lue     T^ts  ts  laB'l'"" 

record  cf  870^81  mUes  per  hour— which  la  f^QN    DANIEL  A.  REED  IfcanwhUe.    we    contlmie    to    ship    acarce 

not   neceesartly  its   actual  top  performance.  -      .,   =  iiiMiii  in  eOBBasodities  ic  Suropa.  Aat^  Af- 

The  MIO-IS   ts  fast — Ofw  800  miles   per  ■   >^*  '  -^  ^^    ^j^^j  other  part*  o£  the  world  without 

hour— bur  Jxist  hew  fast  isnt  knowr:.  in  tke  K-'J--  .  ?  .--El-:- ESZ-VTATIVIS  d^ie  regard  to  the  tnflattnwry  egect  lipon  aar 

Sunday  s   battle   definitely   Indicated   the  F'.l::;    D-:         z^r  i,  19S0  o^^  economy. 

•I  was  sure  "hcplnr  to  get  an  MIG.'*  said  Mr   REED  ;:  .St  .  Y  :rs      Mr  Speaker.  ^__^— 

Plnton.    -Matter  Of  fact.  I  told  the  boys  Just  I   am  pre^"    n.    *-:n:r   facts  which  the  ,      ,      «*              c  r  ■      j  i.- 

before  I  tock  off  to  get  a  red  star  ready  to  taxpayui;  ;.    --    -  -nouid  have  an  oppor-  In  tte  Matter  of  Fnendinip 

piut  on  my  plane."  tur..v    •      -\„.':-..r        !*    „=:   :]-?ir  money  — 

Fuw  "SLOW"  TO  roco.  THUS  wr„w-':  -^  c-._i.-   -^e:.:     :"   :_>  ".r.eir  money  EXTE^-SION  OF  P£.V.*.RKS 

Be  said  the  enemy  plane*  wwe  fooled  te-  •* hich  is  be::  -    3.  ;.-:;. :-.^.ed      There  is  ^^ 

eavise  the  Sabres   deliberately   flew  at  &!-■»  r.r  lovd!  c. '.:-::  *     :  c-.-v:^-  ::  his  dollars  «^^, «,—,.«,«, 

SJJS.  at  first.  ,01:;.  : :  ..  •  e  -..,  .  ve.    :     _:  t>(>ys  m  the  HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

••We  were  at  15.000  feet  when  we  rpoued  service,  or  to  keep  this  N:".   r    solvent,  ^  tikccia 

them  at   18.000  feet.  Urine  level  or  allgh'.ly  ^^^  ^       ^^  object  to  :he  .s^^:>^ir-g  and  „ ^^  ™«»-«  jjpj.!^ 

dimbin?  and  gotog  ^ry  «»st.    ^^^'«*^  appropriating   of  money  which   is  not  rw -niz  -EN.^.t     .-  tbb  ummo  tO^am 

•^e  headed  down  on  them^  Itiey  st-rted  ^^^^  ^^  ^        j^^^^;  pe^ce.  or  to  save  Th.'    '    .     T         'ber  21   ^leTtslcfrr^  (fdV 

a  hard  turn  to  the  rt^t.  and  a.  we  cased  f?f^^    *J  oJrbovs        ^^  o:  M      ::'-    Syrember  27      1950 

in   on   them    we   started   a   harder   turn   to  "le  "'^s  01  our  ooji..             .      .        .  ,  _ 

the  rlgbt  and  turned  inside  c:  them.    We  get  Under    leave    to    extend,    heretofore  ^g^    ROBERTSON      Mr     F:      dtn:    I 

ri^h;  in  behind  them.  granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rscou  the  ^^j^  m^aainous  consent  to  have  pr.n:ed  :r. 

"It  w»s  then  that  they  let  go  theL'  wing  following    statement    jH^pared    by    Mr.  ^^  A;>penc  t  -"'  *^p  Rkco«».  an  excer-yt 

tanks  and  shored  on  the  coal.    We  dropped  p^^  q    Peters  j^^j^  ^  n^prr-    ^            —ess  entitled  'In  the 

our  tanks  too,  and  we  poured  qb  «^  «»*1  FsxaaAL  Sp«ku»6  «  Fbcal  1-5:  iJ..T  Eicct.  Matte-  of    -       :   -  -           :.:•?-:;   '.r.   ?t 

;s,  ;^-^ zr i^iSed'^n^t^  •« o^ooc ox  js^f  d^....^  - 1..^  ^v  .y  ^.^ 

Sime^Ind  I  cloeed   In   gradually   on   him.  The  daily  Treasury  r  a  :e:Tie            ^              r  ^^^^^    .v-p  .a.e  Hir^'  B    Hawe^    Lr..  ed 

When  I  was  In  range  1  let  go  with  a  burst.  15.  1»60.  u>««««^  -*  '         -    -^'-^-   •  -^"^:  States  Seimtor   f'om   Missour.     and    re- 

-I  could  see  the  tracer  buiieta  hitting  him  ^^  !^;*!!±f^' 'v",    C.   vV  '     ;:"■   cv— !  pr-r.ted  tri  the   r><em:v-   C-r.^rvalicn 

Tl»e,  damaged  him.    I  could  tell,  because  he  J^  ^  ^S^  -      -        x            et^       -  P^-T^r.  <rf  the  Na'     :.V  W   c  -e  Ped--^- 

The  guy  started  burning  and  iMntlng  y«ry  ^^   auiHii^lMll         »j.-^    ?:•  i''  ■:'^  ??-  --  c.   ■;;:•>- ■:-^-'"- 

badly.    The  smoke  deereaaed  and  a  bunch  oC  Se«^te.  aapBiim- "  •  t     a-f.-.r  -  ■•    ?-;  Tl.e:-  j^.ri^  r.w  .c.. :.-."-    :he  excerpt 

•aoM  oame out  of  him  and  be aloved down  tmuti^'^pwprta:;  r»  r,.^^-.  ■:.■'      m.  44;:-  ^^^^  oraerec  -c  c«  i^r.i-.cc  .n  i:.e  Ricota, 

"Bm  appeared   to  go  out   of  eoBtitiL     By  ^^^  f^  expendlt-r*    .-   ~  rs  ::    ".  s«5S  co:  -  ^^^  ic"   %- 

that  time  1   was  wtthtn  600  or  «>  feet  oC  OOOOOC  1..     :  C<:    ^e:   r.                  P-e*^r    y  a  "It-  t«t  m*— a  o»  P«-tv^htt 

htm.    As  he  went  down  I  bad  my  air  brake.  .ecnc  s            :        .:            .  ..:..  t  r  t .  7  .^  -  .  ^,  ^ ^  ^  ^^..^t*!  of  any  man  Is  to 

on.   but    he    was  goln^:   too  slow  for   me   to  OOO.O^.     ^             -^.-=^             -*:^      J   l.:..-   ..  .VtSU«S^Q?S?IhLi«thi  wTwtth- 

•""'^-    •**  **^  ^^  ^TL  -^^                            r *>--<-                 -      ■       e  '  :-  tn   his  tower.    Only  the  contented  m*-     -s 

ktrol  aa  feto  vmy  down.  c^-^.e>s  x.,                           - ^  ■■-  *■  »■ 


^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONT.RESSIONAT.  FJTr^RD 


rich:  »  w»  m-jut  look  for  the  things  that 
bring  contentment  And  first  of  these  Is  to 
find  »  friend;  and  If  you  And  two  friends  you 
ar«  mdeed  •  lucky  man:  and  If  you  find 
thre*  fnends— real  fnenda— then  you  are  a 
rk-h  and  povrerful  man.  In  proapenty  U  Is 
Msy  to  find  a  friend,  but  m  adversity  It  U 
mo«t  dlfBcult  of  all  things  No  matter  how 
snuai  a  man's  mear.s  may  be.  U  be  gives  of 
vbat  he  has  to  bis  friend  it  is  the  same  as  If 
U  was  a  ^reat  amount  A  man's  pleasures 
are  Insured  by  sharing  them  w.th  a  friend 
and  his  griefs  are  reduced  by  securing  the 
sympathy  of  a  friend  The  counsel  of  a 
friend  Is  the  best  counsel  because  It  will  be 
true  advice:  for.  when  received  from  a  mere 
•cquamumce.  It  may  be  »o  QUed  with  flattery 
that  Its  value  wUl  be  destroyed,  and  faithful 
and  true  counsel  rarely  comes  excepting 
from  tbe  true  friend.  It  is  said  that  in 
youth  ve  havt  visions  and  In  old  age  dreams. 
and  the  vision  and  the  dream  may  give  us 
en  MMtl  t)f  perfection:  but  experience  and 
larg*  contact  with  men  compel  us  to  accept 
the  man  who  measures  m  his  vlrrues  only  to 
Um  substantial  average.  If  we  view  a  man  as 
a  whole  and  find  him  good  as  a  friend,  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the  happy  aver- 
aige — the  everyday,  human  average — by  us- 
ing a  majrnifylr.g  glass  upon  his  faults  or 
frailties  We  must,  in  order  to  have  and 
hold  a  friend,  accept  hlra  as  he  Is.  demand- 
ing but  one  thing  In  return  for  our  affec- 
tion— his  fidelity  •• 

The  above  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  memorial 
addre^  delivered  at  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral. St  Louis.  December  7.  1919.  by  the  late 
Harry  B  Hawes.  United  States  Senator  from 
IClsaourl.  and  a  distinguished  conservation 
leader  both  in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of 
CoDgreaa.  In  tbese  troublesome  days  of 
world  strife  and  uncertainty,  we  need  the 
rlcht  kind  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation 
*nd  abroad.  Let  us  then  at  this  Yuletlde 
•ntaon  give  heed  to  these  words  from  a  man 
nch  in  the  experience  of  the  world. 
Sincerely. 

Cau.  D.  Shoem.\kex. 


Cooimunist  Aggression 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.AiKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

ur     Vh£ST     \IBCINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thirsday.  December  21  *  legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27  > .  1950 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  t.he  Record,  a  letter  written 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the 
13th  day  of  this  month  by  Gen.  tX)nald 
B.  AdaMs.  Mr  Arthur  J  Goldsmith,  and 
a  number  of  other  distinguished  men. 

There  beinj-   no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Red  ACiiBKSsioM — Pkockam   rot   Amckica   To 

llcrr  DANcca  Is  Pzlslnted 
To  the  New  Yoax  Hebalq  Taiat^Ni: 

The  leaders  of  the  Communl-st  world  havr 
clearly  shown  their  intent  to  attack  the 
free  world  by  military  means  as  well  ax  by 
subversion  and  propaganda.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, of  first  Importance  to  realize  that  both 
the  United  S'.ates  and  the  United  Nations 
are  under  planned  attack,  and  to  formulate 
out  of  the  wcUer  of   confusion  a  spetiilc 

program  of  action  by  the  United  8;atea 
against  the  ^reHt^st  danger  which  It  has 
•ver  faced      We.  therefore,  urge  that— 

1.  The  President  ivnd  Congress  proclaim 
4  Bttte  of  ntttlonal  eme-geiivy. 


a  The  Government  undertake  Immediate 
full-scale  moblll«aUon  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  industrial  economy. 

3  We  reaffirm  our  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  support  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  to  defend  Korea  against  aggression 
whether  e\r  not  military  necessity  calls  for 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  United  Nations 
forces 

4  The  United  Nations  enforce  economic 
and  other  neceasary  sanctions  against  Com- 
munist China  unless  Its  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Korea. 

5  We  refuse. to  recognize  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist ftrvernment  and  we  oppose  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  Nations. 

6  We  provide  economic  aid  and  military 
surpliM  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment on  Formosa  and  maintain  the 
United   8tate->   fleet    there. 

7  We  provule  economic  aid  and  military 
supplies  to  the  anti-Communlst  forces  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  French  Indochln.a, 
and  Malav.a 

8  We  encourage  India  and  Pakistan  to 
strengthen  then«elve«  against  any  contin- 
gency, and  we  provide  them  with  economic 
and  military  supplies. 

9  We  accelerate  the  negotiation  of  peac< 
treaties  with  Japan  and  Germany,  provldln,, 
for  their  rearmament  under  agreed  contrt)!;.. 

10  We  use  all  means  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  measure  of  common  de'ense  by  every 
meml)er  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  glvini?  our  ut- 
m4"«t  support  to  those  nations  which  fully 
cooperate  In  mobUlzlna;  their  strength,  recog- 
nizing that  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  Is  our  major  strategic  Interest  and 
responsibility 

11  The  Government  create  a  nonpartisan 
advisory  council,  representlns;  all  segments 
of  the  population.  Including  management, 
lalxir.  agriculture,   etc. 

12.  The  executive  department  regularly 
consult  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  formulating  national  policy  in  the  current 
emergency. 

13  We  Intern  all  Communists  and  sub- 
versives clas&ifled  as  dangerous  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Bureau   of   Investigation. 

14  We  assist,  within  the  limitation  of  es- 
sential military  priorities,  all  governments 
and  Individuals  willing  to  fight  Communist 
aggression 

Qen.  Donald  B  Adams.  Dr.  Wm  S.  Ber- 
nard. George  V.  Denny,  Jr.  Charles 
Edison,  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot. 
John  Ellis,  Christopher  T  Emmet. 
George  B  Ford  Rev  William  J.  Glb- 
tKins.  S.  J  .  Arthur  J  Goldsmith.  Rob- 
ert R.  Guthrie.  Dr.  Alvln  S.  Johnson, 
H  V  Kaltenborn.  Frederick  C  McKee. 
Hugh  Moore,  Mrs  Natalie  Paine.  Dr. 
Daniel  A  Poling.  Victor  F  Ridder.  Her- 
l)ert  Bayard  Swope.  Westmore  Wlllcox. 
Jr 
Nrw  York,  December  12.  1950. 


The  Greed  for  Wealth 


EXT"ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or    OKi..^Hi'.M  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21    ^ legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcuKD  a  .statement  entitled  "The  Greed 
for  Wealth,"  by  J  K  Wells,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoio.  as  follows; 


The  Gseed  foe  Wealth 

The  greed  for  wealth  la  undermlnlnR  ths 
principles  of  the  American  people  Avarice, 
beyond  what  Is  necessary  to  possess  all  the 
necessities  and  w-^me  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
portrays  a  coarse  and  depraved  mind.  Mod- 
psty.  honesty,  chivalry,  courtesy,  gentility, 
truthfulness,  and  patriotism,  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  a  truly  great  people,  have  given 
way  to  the  baser  instlncU  of  mankind 

Wealth  corrupts  legislatures,  congresses, 
and  parliaments,  dominates  executives,  and 
slt-i  uptin  the  throne  of  justice.  It  defeaU 
ion  sought  to  ameliorate  the  unequal 
.nitles  or  mankind  and  places  the 
burden  of  government  upon  those  least  able 
to  bear  It.  It  exalteth  those  In  high  places 
who  are  willing  to  do  its  bidding  and  crushes 
those  who  dare  question  its  motives. 

The  scales  of  Justice  uphold  lU  nefarious 
schemes  and  punishes  the  poor,  the  credulous 
and  the  innocent— the  pawns  of  wealth — 
with  impunity.  It  makes  a  mockery  of 
patriotism  and  honesty  Is  t)ound  by  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  dollar.  The  press  and  plat- 
form are  not  unknown  as  Its  hirelings  and 
even  the  pulpit  often  Is  not  too  severely  de- 
tached from  Its  environments. 

Was  the  Immortal  Goldsmith  thinking  of 
our  prtsent  age  when  he  wrote: 

"111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey 
where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Should  wealth  be  exalted  above  principle. 
bigotry  above  tolerance,  and  success  above 
righteousness? 

Let  me  ask  you.  kind  reader.  Is  there  no 
more  in  life  than  lucre:  Is  there  no  more  In 
government  than  greed;  Is  there  no  more  In 
democracy   than  depredation? 

J    K.    WEIXS. 


This  Administration  Greatest  Hoarder  of 
All  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

w»     .NL'.  .\DA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  {legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  release 
from  my  office  entitled  "This  Adminis- 
tration Greatest  Hoarder  of  All  Time." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.\i>HiNCTON,  D.  C.  October  31,  1950. — 
United  States  Senator  Geokce  W.  M.^lons 
(Republican.  Nevada),  today  called  attention 
to  what  he  termed,  "the  Truman  administra- 
tion's stupid  practice  of  buying  for  the  mili- 
tary establishment  at  liiflatiuu  prices  the 
same  foods  whkh  it  has  been  hoarding  and 
l3  trying  to  give  away  '  And.  he  demanded 
that  a  Slop  be  put  to  the  wasteful  practice. 

"While  one  department  of  the  Government 
Is  searching  for  certain  foods  to  buy  at  top 
prices  to  feed  our  boys  who  are  being  called 
Into  military  service,  another  department  of 
the  same  Government  Is  searching  for  peo- 
ple— preferably  Europeans,  but  apparently 
anyone  except  Americans — to  whom  to  give 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  food. 
which  our  Government  has  been  buying  and 
stMniii;  to  make  prices  higher, "  the  Nevada 
S»-iiatur  said.  referiiiiR  to  the  hui:e  price 
support  stocks  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ha.s  been  buying  and  storing. 

SenaU>r  Malone  said.  "This  Is  but  another 
illustrutton  of  the  wanton  waste  of  taxpayers' 
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money  and  the  totAl  lack  of  efficiency  In  the 
Truman  administration  " 

"The  Government. "  Senator  Maloitb  said. 
"has  315.(.)00.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  229- 
000.000  bushels  of  corn.  The  CCC  has  192.- 
OOC.OOO  pounds  of  butter,  and  is  buying  up 
more  at  the  rate  of  9.000.000  pounds  a  week; 
S22.000.000  pounds  of  dried  milk,  and  Is  buy- 
ing up  more  at  the  rate  of  46.000.000  pounds 
a  month:  104.000.000  pound*  of  cheese,  and 
Is  buying  up  more  at  the  rate  of  23.000.000 
pounds  a  month:  and  170.000.000  pounds  of 
drtod  eggs  (the  equivalent  of  32.000.000 
doara).  and  u  buyim;  at  the  rate  of  15,- 
000.000  pounds  a  month. 

"Federal  law  specifically  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  turn  over  any 
surplus  food  to  the  mUitary  services.'  Sena- 
tor liALONE  said.  "However,  durmg  four 
when  the  CCC.  a  uixit  of  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture,  was  buying  vast  qtian- 
titles  of  butter.  «8Sa.  atxl  cheese  to  stcre  In 
ca\es  or  give  away  to  make  the  prices  higher, 
the  military  semcee  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket at  Inflation  prices  4,131.022  pounds  of 
butter.  4.910.360  duaen  eggs,  and  964.664 
pounds  of  cheese." 


wa-s   n'^'   recelv (Hi— radio   e::3ble«   i^ 
tu    cuuhm    whether    the    message 
received  or  not.     Wrecks  have 
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Erie  $  []se  of  Tram  Radio 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILUNOI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  21.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  taken  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  December 
18.  1950; 

Eux's  Un  or  Tr.un  R.u>io 

For  its  pioneer  work  in  applying  the  mod- 
em device  of  radio  tc  the  operation  of  rail- 
way trains,  the  Erie  Railroad  deserves  con- 
gratulations. 

A  demonstration  of  train  radio  in  action,  at 
which  the  memliers  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  were  guests  last  week, 
must  have  been  truly  Impressive.  It  Is  still 
more  Impressive  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Erie  Is  using  train  radio  on  90  percent 
of  Its  main  line  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  popular  excuse  unprogresslve  railroad 
men  give  for  their  failure  to  use  train  radio 
Is  that  It  has  not  been  proved  practical.  How 
much  more  practical  diies  it  have  to  be 
proved  than  to  be  In  successful  oi>eratlon  as 
It  Is  on  the  Erie'' 

Train  radio  would  have  averted  many  of 
the  terrible  wrecks  that  have  occurred  In 
recent  years  and  can  make  railroad  travel 
far  safer  In  the  future. 

It  Is  needed  for  communication  between 
one  part  of  a  train  and  another  In  these  days 
of  mUe-long  freight  trains  and  very  long 
passenger  trains  Wrecks  have  happened 
because  train  crews  did  not  know  that  the 
rear  of  their  train  had  not  quite  cleared  the 
main  track  in  switching  over  to  a  siding,  or 
that  several  of  their  cars  had  been  knocked 
over  onto  an  adjoining  track  in  a  minor  col- 
lision, thus  setting  the  scene  for  a  major 
disaster. 

For  communication  between  one  train  and 
another  en  route,  and  between  trains  en  route 
and  dispatchers  and  track-side  crews,  train 
radio  Is  needed  also.  It  Is  the  one  form  of 
communication  available  to  trains  that  offers 
every  th  lug  required  for  safe  operation. 
Wrecks  have  occtirred  because  cooamiualca- 
tkoa  was  too  slow  and  too  sporadic — radio  Is 
tiwtantaneous  and  continuous.  Wrecks  have 
occurred  because  the  manfe  that  was  lent 


cause  the  message,  though  received,  was  not 
understood — radio  enables  the  recipient  to 
ask  for  a  plainer  explanation  If  he  does  not 
understand,  and  for  the  sender  to  give  It. 

Badio  Is  an  elastic  and  versatile  safety 
device.  In  combination  with  other  safety 
devices.  It  should  be  considered  indispensable 
to  the  operation  of  fast  trains  over  congested 
track.  But  It  Is  not  alone  a  safety  device^ 
It  Is  an  efficiency  device  also. 

Factual  studies  have  shown  that  It  wlU 
soon  pay  for  itself  In  reduced  operating  costs 
and  wlU  then  become  a  source  of  clear  profit 
for  the  railroad.  By  taking  a  firmer  hand  In 
pressing  railroads  to  Install  radio,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  not  only 
be  protecting  the  traveline  public  against 
needless  maiming  and  death — It  would  also 
be  acting  for  the  beet  mterest  of  the  rail- 
roads themselves. 


What  Happened  to  the  J48. 000. 000. 000 
for  Defense? 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 


i     .M  •.  t  _  \ 


IN  THE   -£N'.  :E  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27k  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccrd.  a  release 
from  my  office  entitled  "What  Happened 
to  the  $48,000,000,000  for  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Washimgton  D  C.  October  24  1950  — 
United  States  Senator  George  W  Maixine, 
Republican.  Nevada,  today  demanded  an  ex- 
planation from  the  administration  of  why  we 
will  lack  arms  of  every  classification  and 
why  we  are  short  In  all  elements  of  military 
strength,  after  the  unprecedented  spending 
of  over  »48  000  000.000  on  the  Military  E-^- 
tabllshment  during  the  past  4  years.  The 
demand  was  made  In  a  statement  Issued  by 
the  Nevada  Senator. 

The  question  lias  t>een  asked  prevloxisly. 
but  not  satisfactorily  answered,"  Senator 
Malone  s&ld,  continuing; 

*TTie  American  taxpayers,  already  bled  by 
a  spendthrift  administration,  have  a  right 
to  know  where  this  money  has  gone  They 
say  that  half  of  It  has  gone  for  salaries:  that 
is  no  explanation.  Salaries  for  doing  what? 
Certainly  not  to  improve  our  military 
strength.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
exposed  our  pitiful  unpreparedness. 

"Why  such  a  large  proportion,  nearly  nine 
billion,  for  civilian  personnel;  what  did  they 
do? 

"The  breakdown  into  majOT  categories  of 
expenditures — all  before  Korea — shows  over 
sa.OOO.OOO.OOO  spent  for  commercial  travel. 
Travel  for  what'  Certainly  not  to  Improve 
our  military  strength. 

•"Of  the  forty-eight  billion,  atXDUt  ten  bil- 
lion Is  listed  as  having  been  spent  for  equip- 
ment. What  kind  of  equipment?  The  kind 
our  American  l)oys  were  handed  when  they 
were  sent  in  to  battle  the  Korean  Reds? 

"Not  one  dollar  of  the  forty-eight  billion 
spent  went  for  atomic  bombs  or  tor  anything 
connected  with  atomic-energy  warfare.  That 
was  extra.  And  not  »1  of  the  amount  went 
for  military  aid  to  other  countries.  These 
Items  were  extra. 

"Wnere  did  the  money  go?  Was  It  wasted? 
Was  It  spent  unwisely? 


"The  lack  cf  weapons  capaUe  of  blasting 
the  Soviet-type  tanks  of  the  Korth  Koreans 
m  the  beginning,  and  the  absence  *!  t.mk.s 
as  ecxxi  as  these  make  Americans  vi;.i!der 
where  our  money  went. 

Many  Americans  would  like  to  know  why 
sucJi  low  proportion  went  to  provide  weap- 
on;: whv  we  were  caught  with  obsolete 
planes'  We  would  like  to  know  also,  in 
view  of  the  hleh  piercentage  spent  to  keep 
military  personnel  on  hand,  why  we  ran  .r.to 
a  shortage  of  troops  trained  for  corr.ba''' 
To  say  that  the  pers<:innel  was  elsewhere 
m  the  world  Is  not  the  answer,  for,  If  that 
were  true,  why  then  'he  draft  calls  to  make 
up  the  deficiency? 

"The  billions  spent  for  the  military  be- 
tv;een  VJ-day  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  would  have  meant  that  we  had 
strength  somewhere,  trained  for  fighting. 
using  the  Ijest  guns  and  equipment,  but 
when  the  Korean  war  developed  we  learr.f'd 
we  were  sadly  weak  thrcughoui  our  Mili- 
tary establishment. 

"Now  we  arc  threatened  *i'.h  mere  de- 
mands for  mc»-e  money.  Producing  the  air- 
craft and  other  weapons  which  we  now  lack 
IS  an  u.-gent  necessity.  But  it  is  es.sentiai. 
too.  that  Americans  get  ir-jnclad  assurances 
from  the  Deiense  t>epertment  that  tae  ad- 
ditional bliUons  will  provide.  Instead  of  mili- 
tary forces  hampered  by  glaring  inade- 
quacies, the  well-rounded  armed  might 
which  is  the  Nation's  most  lmf>erative  need." 


Cherokee  Indian  Wins  Pk«  To  Rejooi 
Marines 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

CI      -Kl-AH'M-. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATBS 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27  .  1950 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  coasent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  a  recent  article  appearing  in 
the  press  relating  to  the  plea  of  a  Chero- 
kee Indian  that  he  be  permitted  to  re- 
join his  outfit  in  the  Marines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Chtkokei    Wins    Pi-E.^    To    Rejoin    Mvrijom 

INCLEWOOD.  Calif  .  December  16 — A  Chero- 
kee Indian  mother  today  wrote  the  letter 
that  will  put  her  Marine  sereeant  son  back 
whtre  he  wants  to  be — m  the  thick  of  the 
Korea  fight  leading  his  "dirty,  stinking  and 
loyal  platoon." 

Tech.  Sgt.  Robert  J  Ward.  25.  a  full- 
blooded  Cherokee,  was  in  the  bloody  fight- 
ing until  recently.  Then  his  mother  wrote 
Gen.  Ciilton  B  Gates.  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  that  her  son  was  the  last  of 
her  boys — the  other  two  were  kUled  in  World 
War  II  She  claimed  the  right  to  have  her 
last  surviving  son  put  In  a  noncombat  zone. 

The  mother  Is  Mrs.  Glenn  Peterson  wile 
or  an  aircraft  machinist  She  Is  not  immedi- 
atelv  available  for  verification,  but  Sergeant 
Ward  <  father  is  believed  dead. 

Orders  releasing  Sergeant  Ward  to  non- 
combatant  duty  were  sent  to  Ilia.  But  he 
tucked  them  in  his  hip  jKscJtet  and  con- 
tinued leading  his  platoon  up  one  bloody 
bill  after  another. 

PUT    ON    DESK    JOa 

It  took  follow-up  orders  to   get  him  on   a 
Job  in  Tokyo. 
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Prom  there  be  vrote  his  motlMr  tbto  letter: 

Im  no  hero,  but  I  aUo  b»T«  responsl- 
blUUes  to  Uttle  Squaw  (bis  cUugbter)  and 
Betty*  this  wife*  and  you. 

"IX  these  people  arent  itopped  here  on 
tbetr  own  ground,  we  will  have  to  ahare  the 
tbmg  so  many  ba^e  died  to  prevent  their 
loTed  onea  from  abarlng— the  «ight  of  death 
Ui  our  own  backyard;  ol  women  and  chlidren 
beln«  victims  of  tbeae  people. 

•I  went  on  the  warpath  for  the  right  to  do 
my  bit  to  keep  oar  pcopte  tree  and  proud  and 
now  I  m  <h>ftl«<l  to  a  tnciew  job. 

**I  ask  you.  my  mother,  to  free  me  so  I  can 
once  a^aln  be  free  to  heip  my  boya. 

-They  placed  tbetr  faith  in  me  and  I 
brought  them  all  back  and  now  aomeon*  eU« 
IcMto  them  and  I  kcow  they  need  me." 

HIS    DiaTT     PLATOON 

"Mayb«  in  a  sens*  I  need  them,  my  dirty. 

ftlnklng  and  loyal  platoon. 

•Once  I  cried  before  you  when  I  thought 
Id  loat  someone  whom  I  loved  very  dearly, 
and  once  a«am  did  1  cry  when  1  was  told  I 
must  leave  my  men. 

•  So.  1  ask  you  the  one  thing  which  your 
heart  does  not  want  to  do.  release  me  to 
light 

"I  pace  my  room  feeling  uselesa.  being  no 
good  to  anyone  I'm  no  barrack* -parade- 
ground  Marine — Im  a  Cherokee  Indian  and 
Im  happiest  being  miserable  with  my  own 
people  up  on  those  mountains. 

••I  know  youll  understand  that  your  bless- 
ings will  go  With  me  Into  whatever  the  future 
boldi  m  store  for  us. 

"Write  to  the  commandant  and  release 
me — eiplaln  to  them  as  only  you  can  that  I 
have  a  Job  to  do  and  that  you  understand  " 

iMOUiH    PtMUTTTTD    To    Go    BACK    TO    HiS 

"SrunuNG  Pi-*Toow  ■ 

Oen.  Clifton  B  Gates.  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  has  granted  the  wish  of  Marine 
8gt  Robert  J  Ward  to  rejom  his  "dirty, 
stinking  and  loya:  platoon"  in  Korea 

Technical  Sergeant  Ward.  25.  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee  Indian  of  Lea  Angeles,  was  ordered 
out  of  the  Korean  fighting  recently  to  a  desk 
Job  m  Tokyo  His  mother,  Mrs  Glenn  Peter- 
son, of  Inglewood,  CiUf  .  wife  of  an  aircraft 
machinist,  had  claimed  the  right  to  have 
her  last  surviving  son  placed  in  a  noncom- 
bat  xone  Two  other  sous  had  been  killed  In 
World  War  II 

But  Sergeant  Ward,  who  Is  married  and  has 
a  baby  daughter,  persuaded  his  mother  to 
cancel  hr  request.  In  a  letter  to  her  he  .*ald 
hi.i  "dirty,  stinking  and  loyal  pUtooo"  needed 
him 

General  Gates  commented  yesterday : 

•The  Marines  need  men  like  Tech  Sgt 
Robert  J    Ward  " 


Mr.  Speaker.  >  ?  .her  Barth  pointed 
out.  that  is  good  philosophy.  I  hope  all 
of  us.  throughout  the  world,  might  be 
gxuded  by  it. 


Recipe  for  Happine ji 
EXTENSION  OP  Rt_M.AHKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESKNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

.M:  R.\MSAY  Mr  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  the  Reverend  Kather 
Camillus  Barth.  C.  P  .  haa  forwarded  to 
me  what  I  consider  a  good  recipe  fur 
happiness  for  these  or  any  other  times. 
Under  leave  to  revtae  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  this  recipe; 

Take  equal  paru  of  faith  and  courage,  mil 
well  with  a  senae  of  humor,  sprinkle  with  a 
f«tr  tears,  and  add  a  helpiiiK  of  ktndneM  for 
others  Bake  in  a  giMKl-natured  ovm  snd 
dust  with  laughter.  Bcrape  away  self-lndul- 
g-uce  aid  siive  in  g  neruua  iirlplngs 


Editoria!  Tribute  to  the  Late  Ben  J   Sal'.owi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

fit     N  k..>ilAaK.A 

IN  THE  bENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  21   i legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27  K  19S0 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  just 
last  Sunday  a  very  old.  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.  Ben  Sallows,  of  Alliance.  Nebr.. 
for  many  years  publisher  of  the  Alliance 
Tunes-Herald,  passed  away  His  death 
Is  a  great  loss  to  me  personally.  It  is 
likewise  a  great  loss  to  the  city  of  Al- 
liance and  to  all  Nebraska. 

Mr  President,  I  have  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Alliance  Daily  Times-Herald 
of  December  18  about  Ben  Sallows  Be- 
cause the  editorial  expresses  so  well  what 
I  feel,  and  what  all  the  people  of  Nebras- 
ka feel.  I  ask  to  have  it  inserted  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  Any  commu- 
nity or  State  is  most  fortunate  if  it  has 
a  citizen  like  Ben  Sallows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ben  J    Sallows 

-or  Ben  used  to  tell  'em." 

"He  ran  the  town  but  most  people  liked  It."* 

••He  did  a  lot  for  Alliance  " 

Thesis  and  many  other  similar  remarks 
were  heard  on  Box  Butte  Avenue  Sunday 
after  the  news  noised  around  that  Ben  J 
Sallows  had  died  that  morning.  We  would 
add  with  the  hli;he8t  of  eateam: 

"Whatla  character.  ' 

Here  was  a  personage  who  was  a  dooen 
newspapermen  wrapped  into  one,  plus  a  sUth 
sense  (or  making  money  Ben  could  write 
the  news  or  ad  copy,  set  It  on  the  machines 
or  stone,  lock  up  the  forms,  make  up  and 
roll  the  pagea.  stereotype  from  the  mats, 
plate  the  press,  and  then  print  the  paper. 
He  carried  many  a  route,  too.  In  his  day,  and 
then  swept  the  place  out 

He  didnt  always  do  these  things,  of  course, 
but  he  could — and  the  boys  around  the  plant 
knew  It  and  were  relieved  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  paper  always  would  get  out  If  Ben 
had  been  twins  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  pay 
social  security,  for  his  semlweekly  Times- 
Herald  wouldn't  have  needed  as  many  as 
eight  persons.  Ben  was  the  ftrst  to  learn  how 
to  operate  every  piece  of  new  equipment  he 
bought.  And  he  always  kept  enough  on 
hand  to  run  a  dally.  Just  In  case  some  com- 
petitor came  In  to  challenge  his  twlce-a-week 
operation  that  gave  him  mere  time  to  spread 
himself  th.'ough  the  publication  and  more 
latitude  for  hu  inveatment  ventures  Into 
other  fields 

Because  of  what  some  people  have  called 
his  Midas  touch.  Ben  was  able  to  have  ail  the 
fun  ordinary  newspapermen  do.  and  build  a 
sizable  fortune  at  the  same  time.  Twice  a 
week  he  could  serk  local  or  widespread  re- 
tnrms  by  enhrr  pouring  vitriol  or  balm  into 
bis  editorial  crucible  (the  mixture  was  usu- 
ally more  v  than  b).  and  then  he  could 
spend  the  week  end  out  In  the  financial 
world  But  whenever  he  wanted  to  relax  he 
ftropped  back  at  ttie  office  at  night  after 
•varyone  els*  had  lett  and  busied  himself 
••itlng  up  a  Job  that  some  customer  w.is 
needing  trom  hU  printing  plant      Any  sum- 


mation of  Bens  life  must  claaslfy  him  as  a  / 
printer  at  heart. 

He  took  the  time  from  his  varied  activi- 
ties to  help  Alliance  grow  into  Nebraska's 
twelfth  largest  city.  He  was  western  Ne- 
braska's greatest  booster  for  farm-to-market 
roads,  and  served  the  last  year  of  his  life  as 
Governor  Val  Peterson's  highway  consult- 
ant—without ever  putting  In  a  bill  for  the 
»6,000  salary  the  poat  was  supposed  to  pay. 
He  put  the  first  money  down  for  an  Urrlgatlon 
well  in  Box  Butte  County  and  spent  thou- 
aanda  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  trying  to 
get  oil  explorations  started  up  this  way.  He 
didn't  get  behind  civic  projects— he  was  out 
front  pulling  In  the  harness. 

We  suspect  that  the  Good  Lord  twoke  the 
mold  when  he  made  Ben  Sallows.  There 
never  can  be  another  quite  like  him.  And. 
as  the  people  on  Box  Butte  Avenue  were  say- 
ing Sunday,  Alliance  can   be   mlgnty   happy 

that  he  was  allowed  to  pau  thU  way. 


Address  of  Hon  John  J.  Rooney.  of  New 
York,  at  the  Armistice  Day  Ceremonies 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J  ROONEY 

IN  THE  HOU--£  cI    i:£.i  KESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me,  I 
Include  the  foUowlnK  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  Armistice  Day  ceremonies 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Council,  Kings  County,  Department  of 
New  York.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Saturday.  November 
11.  1950.  at  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  address 
follows : 

The  older  veterans  here  wUl  not  forget  that 
day  in  November  1918.  "the  eleventh  day  of 
the  eleventh  month. '  when  word  passed 
along  the  lines  In  France  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed.  Few  people  knew  what 
an  armistice  was,  but  every  one  under- 
stood that  the  fighting  was  over.  At  5 
minutes  to  11  o'clock  on  that  eleventh  day 
of  the  eleventh  month,  firing  ceased.  There 
was  Jubilation  in  the  air.  though  probably 
It  was  not  as  vociferous  as  here  m  New  York 
City  where  the  crowds  went  wild — the  horns 
blew  and  the  whistles  shrieked  and  the 
ticker  tape  and  torn  up  telephone  direc- 
tories made  a  snowstorm  on  the  canyons  of 
lower  Manhattan.  Profound  thankfulness 
swelled  up  In  every  heart.  At  last  the 
slaughter  was  over,  the  boys  could  come 
home,  the  Nation  and  the  world  was  rescued 
from  tiie  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Kaiser 
Bill,  and.  most  of  all.  the  world  was  saved  for 
democracy  and  the  war  to  end  wan  waa 
finished 

There  were  those  who  would  never  come 
I:  )me,  but  lie  f  'ver  under  the  white 
crossea.  But  their  Uvea  bad  been  sacrificed 
In  a  holy  and  succewful  cause.  We  could  be 
proud  of  them  while  we  grieved  for  them 
We  still  grieve  for  them,  and  we  are  stUl 
proud  of  them. 

Tht-re  were  high  hopes  for  the  world 
springing  to  life  on  that  autumn  day  Now. 
32  years  later,  sadder  and  wiser,  we  know 
that  thvise  hopea  were  not  soUdly  founded 
In  reality  We  expected  too  much,  too  sud- 
denly, and  too  soon  The  ArmUtice  tivned 
out,  m  the  event,  to  be  only  au  amilatlc*. 
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not  a  real  peace.     It  was  an  interlude  be- 
tween two  eras  of  dreadful  global  war. 

Again,  Just  in  time  for  the  grown-up  sons 
of  the  veterana  of  1917  and  1918  to  be  of  mil- 
itary age,  came  another  and  longer  axKl 
Tactar  global  eonfllct.  Again  America  par- 
ticipated. For  QB  tbla  time  the  war  'wasted 
almost  4  years.  It  cost  us  313  000  dead  and 
•340 .000 .000 .OCO.  By  1972.  It  is  calculated, 
the  original  and  aubsequectly  accruing  cost 
of  this  Second  World  War  will  have  run  to 

•TOO.OCO.CXW.COO. 

Once  more,  however.  In  1345.  we  ended  the 
war  victortotiily.  and  with  high  hopea  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  The  men- 
acing pow»^3  that  by  their  imperialistic  de- 
signs threatened  the  existence  of  all  free 
paoplM.  had  been  Tlrtuallv  extinguished.  We 
VO^d  set  up  an  organization  that  would. 
humanly  speakln?.  almoat  guarantee  future 
pea  re      All    the    peoples    of    the    world    had 

iuffered  so  from  the  war.  and  had  seen  so 
dramatically  the  fate  of  those  who  take  to 
the  sword  In  aggresalon.  that  they  would  de- 
r.  and  peace  for  the  future  Our  allies  and 
ourselves,  who  had  stood  together  so  well 
to  defeat  the  common  eremy.  eouM  now 
stand  together  for  peace  A  new  era  would 
begin,  with  the  new  powers  of  nature  har- 
Dened  for  the  vtil-bdnz  of  all. 

But  now  Xb»  dooda  hang  again  over  the 
world — eart  and  west.  War  baa  taken  place 
In  Korea,  and  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  pos- 
sible global  conflict,  a  third  world  war.  as- 
sumes the  shape  <rf  reality  in  many  minds. 
We  have  learned  much,  however,  out  of 
our  bitter  experiences  and  prospects.  These 
are  some  of  the  leaaona. 

First,  we  know  that  we  cannot  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  struggles  and  destlnlea 
at  the  rest  o*  mankind  It  has  been  a  hard 
teaaon  for  ua  Americans  to  learn.  We  grew 
up  behind  watery  curtain*  of  the  Atlantic 
and  PaclSc  We  thought  we  could  mind 
our  own  business,  if  other  people  minded 
their?,  and  stay  out  of  the  world's  turmoil 
In  prosperous  detachment  We  ought  to  have 
known  better  The  United  States  or  the  col- 
onies before  there  was  any  Ur.Ited  States, 
became  involved  in  every  general  European 
war  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  tied  to- 
gtttMr.  and  we  are  of  Them. 

DiLUMMlTj  we  have  learned.  In  the  language 
of  a  recent  writer,  that  "there  Is  no  way  cf 
not  using  power  "  If  we  do  nothing,  if  we 
Sit  down  in  inaction,  that  Is  using  power 
and  determining  destlnlea.  Positively  or 
negatively  every  move  we  make  or  fail  to 
■lake,  every  w-ird  we  say.  every  attitude  we 
ttrlke.  has  reperctjaBlona  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  repercuaaions  which  scmetlmes.  Ilka 
an  e:e«.-tr:''  wave,  circle  round  the  earth  and 
come  back  upon  us. 

Thirdly,  we  have  learned  th.^t  we  have  the 
power,  in  1945  we  dismantled  the  miffhtlest 
military  machine  that  was  ever  assembled 
In  human  hlstorr  CH:r  ec^r-'mic  power 
vurpaaaet   the    Ur  "  -- 

■kill,  otir  level   c:    .:.:....^.:.  cl 

our  inventors  on  the  one  hand  and  of  our 
mechanics  on  the  other,  the  tafirlte  re- 
•ources  that  we  have  to  this  continent  or 
to  which  we  have  access  br  oar  eoBtmand 
of  the  sea.  constitute  a  veritable  empire, 
grander  than  that  of  Assyria  or  Rome  or 
Britain. 

And  we  have  accompanied  this  potential 
with  a  moral  restraint,  a  htmianlty.  and  a 
generoelty  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  never  happened  before  that 
a  great  victorlotis  nation,  after  a  bitter  war. 
tazad  Itaelf  to  the  point  of  in.mry  to  feed 
Its  former  enemies  and  retu-.d  their  eco- 
nomic strueturea.  at  the  same  time  renounc- 
bif  all  terrltortal  or  economic  fruits  of  ccn- 
quML  Tbert  la  grandets-  In  this.  We  have 
gHw  HOJWtnO  trorth  of  aHMance  to  otber 
mnmtxtm  atoea  IMS. 

We  acknuwHOf  cor  mlatakea.  our  sina. 
mad  om  tatltnrw.  Our  dnaocracy  is  fax  from 
pmttct.     But  there   is   no  reason  why   we 


shcuid  not  lock  at  the  credit  akkt  of  our 
national  ledger  too,  and  be  pTOod  of  It.  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  mwhld  and  ea- 
aggerated  self-crtticism  in  which  Amerlc&na 
•omettaM*  indulge.  We  should  stsy  as  far 
from  it  as  we  siiouid  from  valaglorteMai 
tK>ast:ng. 

Yet,  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselTea  that 
again  we  are  living  in  a  critical  era.  The 
malignant  power  of  Bed  fascism  has  artawa 
to  lake  the  place  of  Germany  and  Japan 
In  seeking  dominance  over  the  ea.-tb.  But 
recently,  in  Korea,  we  ba»e  thwarted  one 
misgmded  attempt  to  aelaa  a  key  point  in 
Asia.  The.-e  wOi  be  other  attempts  b  -  -" 
Russia,  in  oiher  paru  of  the  world,  ■*  r 

the  time  appears  ripe  for  tbexn.  And  (be 
ri^e  tune  for  tham  will  be  when  we  relax 
and  let  down  cii  guard.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  ac".lon  wherever  in  the  world 
agsreaalOQ  rears  its  ug^y  head.  We  must  not 
delude  ourselves  mto  thinking  everything 
w'^1  be  ail  right.  Once  mere  It  'la  an 
eleventh  hour— this  time,  for  resistance  to 
the  new  imperialism  cf  Soviet  Russia. 
America  must  proceed  with  her  arming. 
wiiaiever  the  cost  to  the  Nation  or  the  dis- 
location to  Uidividual  Uvea.  This  we  owe  to 
the  dead  cf  the  Argonre  and  the  First  World 
War,  to  the  dead  of  Iwo  Jlma  and  the  Second 
World  War.  to  the  dead  of  Korea  m  tb.t5  year 
1950.  and  to  all  the  Tatxire  generatici;^  of 
American  dtiaens.  We  must  keep  faitb  with 
the  patt  and  with  the  furure. 


A  So'dier'i  Prayer 


EX"rE::s:oN  of  rz:^\f-KS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IS  TEI  SEN -ATE  OP  THE  UNII'ED  STATES 

Thursday   December  21  'legislative  day 
cf  Monday,  yovember  27 \  1950 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb.  a  prayer  by 
Lt.  William  Reans  Roberts,  who  was 
killed  in  line  cf  duty  in  a  plane  crash  en 
March  2,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

A  Sotflna  5  Px-tTra 
(By  Lt.  William  Beavls  Roberts) 

Almighty  God.  Commander  m  Cblef  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  be  wiib  Uus  soidler  in  his  hour 
of  need.  Strengtiien  my  heart  that  I  may 
have  the  courage  to  perf  com  my  duties  to  my 
country  and  Thee.  Strengthen  my  mind 
that  I  may  not  lose  sigh:  for  what  I  figbt. 
Strengthen  my  soul  that  I  may  not  hate  my 
fellow  man  nor  forget  the  ideaia  for  which 
my  Saviour  gave  His  life. 

I  bcaeeca  Thee.  O  Lord,  to  be  with  my 
coouadea  in  arms  wherever  they  may  be  in 
tt*im  world.  Cheer  them  in  their  hours  of 
melancboiy  and  depiiasliin;  befnend  Ukem 
when  they  feel  ai:  akxic:  lighten  th^jr  baarta 
when  they  feel  homesick.  Sbare  Thy  infinite 
wladcm  with  thitm  when  they  lose  sight  of 
their  goal  and  wonder  for  what  tbey  are 
fighting. 

We  pray.  O  Lord,  not  only  for  our  comradca 
but  for  tha  brave  men  of  all  natlooa.  Be 
with  tbem  in  their  hour  aC  need  and  try  to 
abow  Umbb  tbeir  mistake. 

Wt  aak  Thy  mercy  for  otir  frlende  and 
comrades  who  have  given  their  Uvea.  Jtldge 
them  Jtutly  and  we  know  tJiey  will  be  in 
Tour  greater  army,  for  Thou.  O  Lord,  doat 
•ee  beyood  their  mamta%  call  ..iness.  For- 
give them  of  thair  ftaMi  a:.a  .-uue  tn^m  to 
Thy  boaom. 


Be    v.h    t^.e    fatnllies 
eore      K^f?     •.^>»:r!     :-   ~ 

Ccmi  ^Tt  t.>-.^-ri  when  tne 


or    •r..-.**    wr.o,   are 
t:-  c    r.:.r.e     b.f.er. 
t.-.er  b«"\s  re'urr. 


And  no-x.  Fatiier.  -se  asK  T^.pe  t.-  maie  us 
■troQg  and  true,  capable  of  victors  and   'ust 
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Conveaticn  cf  the  Marine  Corpi  Leajne 
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IN  TKE  U^'^:.Z  »_.    Kil-  lv£o£N"' 

Thursday,  December  21.  1950 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  induce  the  foUowin«  statement  I 
made  to  the  twenty-seventh  annual  na- 
tional ccnver.tlcn.  Marne  Corps  League. 
Wednesday  session.  September  8,  1950: 

Worthy  Conun&ndant,  chairman,  dlatla- 
guijBhed  oAcers  of  the  Marine  Oorpt  League, 
deleeates  and  ladies  and  gentlamen,  a»  tha 
chairman  just  said  in  so  graclouaiy  preaent- 
Ing  me.  my  plane  was  grounded  in  Wiikaa- 
fiarre  on  the  9  o  clock  flight  this  rnomrfg, 
and  I  couid  not  get  off. 

Now  I  don  t  mean  chia  to  be  any  disrespect 
for  aiKh  a  distinguished  array  cf  patriotic 
ABMrieana  aa  this  outfit  but  lius 
first  3  or  4  days  off  this  session  a:. 
me.  ordinarily  if  that  {aane  bad  be*'  . 
ed  and  I  had  sxicn  a  decent  and  .•....." 
excuse,  even  m  the  presence  cf  rr  ,  ;  •  v 
towiiaman  from  WUtea-Barre.  Father  Michael 
J  Haley.  I  would  tiave  tjsed  a  hail  docen  white 
lies  to  sztLj  in  tbe  Pooonos  and  not  ccme 
down  here.  However.  In  view  of  a 
story  I  saw  last  night.  I  thought  I 
come  down  or  I  would  die  wtUxaia  a 
Never  let  it  be  said  that  a  poor 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  run  out  <rf  a 
hot  spot  like  this.    Not  me. 

I  might  say  tliat  I  bad  in  my  time  ad- 
dressed many  very  intsraallng  atadleikoca.  but 
this  la  the  first  poiioeoMO's  cnnwtattnn  tiMt 
I  ever  attended.  I  don't  mind  getttag  wttmA 
up  with  one  traAc  cop  at  a  time,  but  40.#W 
IS  too  tongli  tat  me. 

But.  seriously,  inficfar  as  the  lcatkeri.et:jLs 
are  concerned,  washed  or  unwashed.  I  'iaak 
that  actlooa  speak  kNidnr  than  words.  I 
don't  tiiiafc  that  the  Marine  Corps  needs  aay 
advocate  or  special  pleading  I  believe  that 
the  Umted  States  Marine  Corps'  record  ra- 
malns  inviolate,  and.  if  I  can  borrow  a 
phrase  of  President  Lincoln,  "far  t>ey<»d  o«r 
poor  power  to  add  or  to  detract." 

Now  I  aay  further.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  that  the 
Marine  Corps  does  not  need  a  propaganda 
organization;  but  tf  U  doss,  then  I  take  it 
for  granted  tliat.  as  ysoai.  tbs  Mannc  Corps 
will  have  the  best  ikoygirirta  otfsnlaBtlaB 
poaaibie.     Nothing  tumsaal  aboot  tbat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Um  only  "red"  that  I  know 
of  It  tile  Marine  Corps  was  spiiied  m  th« 
woods  oL  northern  France  and  on  the  aaods 
of  Iwo  Jlma  aad  ta  the  Jmcias  of  the  PactAc. 
from  the  halls  oC  MuulsiMMa  to  the  shoras  of 
TrlpclL 

Mr.  Chairman,  wt^n  the 
Monument  has  sunk  into  the  PotooMC 
when  tiie  White  House  iuM  crumbtad 
dittt.  the  United  States  Marine  Corpa  arOl 
still  b«  fouod  maattitof  true  to  its  mouo. 
*-Semp«r  fldaUs." 

I  auMt  apologlae  to  Jttds  aooventloa.    Z 

who  are  kind  enough  to  rtfd  today,  la 
I  have  my  prepared  spseefa  and  the 
thereof,  a  suOctent  number.  Major  Hegarty 
«g  tbs  Marines  aanares  om,  bot  it  wtli  be 
fOfOBd  at  **»*  wUksa-Barrw-flcranton  A.^^*'-'' 
in  a  brief  oaas  wltli  my  abirta. 
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How«v«-.  I  h»Tr  had  th*  pr»ril«rr  cf  speak- 
ing on  the  flooc  of  the  Hous*  on  several  occa- 
■kma  In  behalf  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  I 

bad  lnt4MMI  to  apeak  further  In  suppon  of 
the  •utorMttOBS  of  that  frreat  American,  that 
fine  «ent>ai.in.  my  disungmshed  coileagxie 
from  Gecrjixa.  Mr.  Coil  Vixson.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Am^ed  Semcea  Committee  in 
the  House,  m  «upp<-rt.  I  sav.  of  hl.«  mcwt  re- 
cent auggestlon  that  there  be  three  dirtslons 
of  the  Martne  Corpa  at  fuJl  OJlartne  Corpa 
atr^r.cth  of  at  least  33.000  «MMnb«t  men  to  a 
divt«i.):i  p.nd  going  a  little  further  adding 
one  full  air  win?  to  each  division  I  believe 
that  was  four  divisions  rather  than  three 
division*  that  C*«.  ViwsoN  sviggiesied. 

Just  1  week  bef-^re  that  on  the  floor  and 
In  a  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  broadcast 
I  had  suggested  sli  full-strength  Marine 
dlTlalons  at  a  strength  of  about  23.000  with 
a  separate  air  wing  for  tactical  support  for 
each  division,  because  you  knoi  a.-.d  I  know, 
because  vou  told  me  and  proved  u  to  me. 
that  Marme  air  U  Marine  artlUery.  That  is 
Marine  field  arUUery.  Marine  tactical  air  In 
support  of  ground  troops.  That  Is  why  I 
felt  and  that  Is  why  I  suggested  that  the 
Corps  be  developed  into  six  full  divisions. 
Your  divisions  are  5.000  or  6.000  men  blsrser 
than  the  modern  triangular  Army  division. 
I  repeat — giving  you  about  23.000  and  a  wing 
for  each  division. 

On  that  question  of  Marine  air  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  this,  that  In  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  the  North  Korean  Commu- 
nist Army  there  was  demonstrated  the  in- 
effectiveness now  of  close  air  support  under 
conditions  of  low  visibility.  Now,  it  la  em- 
barraaslng  to  say  this.  I  do  not  like  to  admit 
It  I  feel  Tery  sad  that  I  have  to  say  It  to 
you.  but  even  the  Marine  Al.  Corps  in  low 
visibility,  at  zero,  even  the  M.-irlne  Air  Force, 
cannot  properly  conduct  tactical  air  support. 
And  they  can't  do  that  at  night,  good  weather 
or  bad  weather. 

Now,  that  is  something  must  be  done 
about  and  the  Marines  are  doing  something 
about  that  They  are  experimenting  with 
and  perfecting;  this  newest  of  new  tactical 
air  support  tactics  with  ground  troops — 
night  and  bad  weather  tactics  as  well. 

i  am  advised  by  the  people  who  know  th."t 
bad  weather  conditions  or  night  conditions 
for  this  kind  of  work  exist  about  40  percent 
of  the  time  In  other  words,  out  of  every  24 
hotirs.  9^2  hours  are  suitable  for  visual  and 
risible  air-ground  support  That  means 
that  for  about  14*2  bours  of  that  same  period 
there  cannot  be  such  tactical  support  from 
the  air 

That  raises  this  question:  What  Is  going 
to  be  done  to  develop  an  all-weather  system 
of  guiding  tactical  aircraft  to  and  from  *ar- 
geta  under  actual  combat  condition?  That 
Is  a  big  question.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
marines  are  attacking  and  working  '«ith 
that  problem. 

The  Marines  are  charged  with  the  devel- 
opment of  equipment  that  la  known  as 
special  equipment  and  special  technique 
to  the  support  of  amphibious  operations  for 
landing  troops  That  you  kn<jw  Now.  since 
World  War  II  this  development  has  pushed 
far  ahead  into  this  visible  support  project. 
That  Is  going  on  at  Quantlco  and  at  other 
places.  At  the  present  time  a  complete  eval- 
uation of  this  problem  has  been  made  and 
there  are  specific  units  Identified  with  that 
problem 

It  is  al.wars  a  money  proMsm.  I  happen 
to  be  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
the  House  I  know  whereof  I  speak  Tou 
have  friends  there.  Tou  liave  friends  Jn  the 
Bouse.  Many  of  them  time  and  again  during 
this  session  know,  or  at  least  your  oAeers 
directly  connected  with  these  matt4»t  know. 
In  the  committees  and  on  the  floor,  when 
that  fine  friend  of  th«  corps,  that  great 
ypung  Coiigras— aan  from  Texas.  Mamom. 
chairman  of  the  Suboommttte*  on  the  Armed 
Snnces  has  assured  me  and  assured  Mnu 
».  an<7ther  marine  and  great  Con- 
th^t  there  wai  not   and  will  not 


be  the  intention  of  his  8Uk)Commlttee  or  the 
full  committee  to  emasculate  or  destroy  or 
put  out  of  business  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Msrlne-*. 

Now,  because  of  this  monetary  limitation 
It  may  take  a  little  time,  maybe  2  years,  to 
complete  this  new  program  to  full  opera- 
tional control.  That  is  to  l>e  expx^ted.  but 
you  should  know  that  it  is  being  given  high 
priority  in  matpriel.  equipment,  and  funds 
to  accelerate  this  development.  They  can 
make  it  operatlojial  in  1  year  xuider  omer- 
geticy  circumstances  and  those  now  exist. 

Now.  the  Army  did  work  in  this  field. 
Your  airmen  know  of  a  Hodge  reix>rt  this 
year.  1950.  when  they  laid  down  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Atr  Force  for  close  tacti- 
cal ground  suppyort  They  are  not  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  or  In  exactly  the  same 
way  but  there  is  that  goal,  there  Is  th.it  un- 
derstanding and  that  coordination  does 
exist.     That  you  will  be  happy  to  know. 

Now.  I  intended  and  In  my  prepared  ad- 
dress I  devoted  several  paragraphs  to  item- 
izing the  specific  questions  and  the  answers 
to  this  extremely  interesting  and  important 
to  yru  problem  of  night  and  bad  we.ither 
atr  tactic.ll  support  that  the  Marines  are 
specializing  In  and  developing  for  ground 
troops. 

I  do  not  care  to  ad  lib  or  talk  extempo- 
raneously from  notes  on  such  a  highly  tech- 
nical problem.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  qualified 
without  having  before  me  a  manuscript  of 
which  you  and  I  could  be  sure. 

But  let  us  talk  about  this  for  a  minute. 
Father,  when  I  go  too  long  you  start  down 
that  aisle  I  know  you  are  going  to  take 
up  a  second  collection  and  I  will  get  out  of 
here.    We  had  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
Korean  hostilities  this  country's  armed  forces 
were  scattered  and  deployed  through  many 
sections  of  the  world.  General  MacArthur 
had  about  160.000  troops  In  Japan  and  our 
Government  maintained  a  small  occupation 
force — you  might  call  them  occupation  ar- 
mies if  you  want  to  be  courteous — In  Ger- 
many. Austria,  and  the  Adriatic.  That  Is 
the  Trieste  area.  The  Air  Force  had  bombers 
in  Britain,  fighting  planes  at  Weisbaden  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  a  base  In  North  Africa. 
Many  of  you  may  have  forgotten  we  re- 
established that  old  base  in  North  Africa 
after  it  had  been  abandoned.  The  Navy  had 
an  Asiatic  squadron  and  a  Mediterranean 
squadron. 

Never  before  in  a  period  of  technical  world 
peace  did  we  have  so  many  land  and  sea 
garrisons  and  air  detachments  stationed  In 
a — what  would  you  call  It— a  posture  of 
war.  stationed  in  danger  areas  where  alert 
attention  was  required  for  the  potential, 
Impending  war. 

Now,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  man  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  but  I  certainly 
would  like  to  meet  him.  He  is  a  newspaper- 
man. B.  F.  Gordon,  and  I  a'ant  to  use  this 
quotation  from  one  of  his  remarks  on  the 
marines; 

"But  a  familiar  element  was  lacking.  Even 
a  cursory  survey  of  our  foreign  placements 
invited  the  question.  'Where  are  the  United 
States  marines?"  The  atiswer  was.  on  the 
25th  of  June  1950.  the  marines  were  all 
home — all  71.000  of  them,  except  a  few  on 
temporary  naval  assignment. 

"Now.  consequently  In  the  Korean  emer- 
gency, marines  had  to  be  tran.sported  across 
the  Pacific  and  in  s(>me  cases  across  the 
country  and  then  across  the  Pacific  to  stip- 
port  General  MacArthur  and  the  fact  that 
the  marines  were  ready  to  go  to  Asia  proved 
anew  the  IndispensablUty  of  the  Marine 
Corps  In  matters  of  national  defense." 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to 
add  that  the  marines  were  confined  to  ma- 
rine barrncks  and  drill  yards  because  the 
marines  wanted  it  that  way.  They  were  con- 
tained and  their  ranks  reduced  because  under 
the  Military  Act— I  thought  so  and  others 
of    my   oollenguea   actually    thought   so — ap- 


parent.y  there  was  an  intention  to  abolish 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Marine  training  as  well  as  Marine  tradi- 
tion admirably  equips  Marine  regiments  for 
occupation,  especially  at  such  places  like 
Trieste.     I  was  over  there  last  November. 

In  large-scale  hostilities.  Marine  com- 
panies are  best  ad.ipted  to  amphibious  oper- 
atloiis.  The  tnarlnrs  proved  that  in  the  Pa- 
cific war.  When  it  comes  to  plans  and 
operations  only  the  marines  can  provide  the 
seasoned  officers  who  combine  both  Army  and 
Nnvy  education  and  experiences  plus  their 
own'  .-specialty.     Those   I   mentioned   a   few 

minutes  ago. 

Now.  as  a  tribute  to  the  175  years  of  this 
outfit.  Admiral  Vinson  has  started  what  I 
consider  is  the  beginning  of  the  right  way 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  support  him  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress  will    support    him. 

It  required  this  Korean  Incident  to  reveal 
'a  fact  that  on  June  25  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history  the  United  States  had  armed 
garrisons  or  occupation  forces  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  with  no  marines  In  them. 
I  construe  that  to  be  a  complete  reversal  of 
an  old.  established  policy  In  our  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  old  days  when  armies  and  navies 
were  small.  It  was  the  Marine  Corps  which 
made  the  foreign  landing  to  protect  the 
American  Interest  and  actually  provided 
policemen  for  the  Navy  at  sea. 

In  the  First  World  War  the  marines  went 
ashore  with  the  Army  In  France.  And  they 
fought  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Bclieau 
Wood. 

In  the  last  war  the  marines,  master  of 
amphibious  operations,  preceded  the  Army 
In  Guadalcanal  and  hit  all  those  beaches  on 
Pacific  Islands  that  became  advance,  sta- 
tionary airplane  carriers  for  future  opera- 
tions—  those  Islands. 

At  present.  Mr.  Chairman.  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism has  made  a  lar^e  Army  and  a  large  Navy 
and  an  unprecedented  Air  Force  an  absolute 
necessity.  And  amidst  these  Immense  mo- 
bilizations the  Marine  Corps  looks  numeri- 
cally unimportant.  I  have  Indicated  that  I 
have  had  occasion  to  suspect  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  Its  usefulness  was 
over.  In  fact,  however,  when  Soviet  Im- 
perialism is  destroyed,  and  destroyed  it  must 
be.  then  the  extended  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  will  be  restricted  to  a  rational,  peace- 
time basis.  Now.  in  that  better  day — it  will 
soon  come  we  hope — we  still  want  the  Ma- 
rines to  t>e  an  elite,  mobile  agency  to  help 
keep  order  In  the  world,  not  forgetting  that 
the  Marines  as  always  will  be  the  first  to 
fight  and  every  ready  If,  God  forbid,  there  is 
ever  another  war. 

This  Is  very  Interesting.  You  are  a  fine 
audience.  I  would  like  to  go  on  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  but  I  know  what  conventions 
are  I  know  this  will  develop  Into  an  en- 
durance contest.  This  audience  is  very  po- 
lite, very  atlt-ntlve.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  never 
saw  Marines  behave  like  this.  It  Is  a  great, 
great  world. 

You  know,  we  have  a  fellow  from  my  town. 
Pat  Macher,  a  State  senator  he  was.  He 
was  born  In  this  country.  His  parents  were 
born  in  Lithuania.  He  was  a  very  success- 
ful businessman  and  is  now  very  wealthy — 
a  good  fellow.  He  will  sit  down  at  home — a 
beautiful  home,  he  has  a  beautiful  wife — 
and  he  will  have  a  great  big  steak  with  all 
the  trimmings.  He  will  sit  back  and  loosen 
his  belt  and  open  a  bottle  of  brandy,  rock 
back  and  forth  and  say,  "Boy,  am  I  glad  my 
old  man  did  not  miss  that  l)oat."  I  suppose 
that  applies  to  a  lot  of  us. 

In  talking  to  this  audience,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  suggested  this  story.  I  tell  you.  I  come 
from  the  coal  fields  and  the  af terr  xan  shift 
in  the  coal  fields  come*  off  at  3:30  and  the 
streetcars  up  m  Wllkes-Barre  start  in  the 
square  and  go  out  to  the  coal  patches  out 
in  the  valley.  This  fellow  flntahes  his  shift 
and  comes  In  and  he  Is  sitting  in  the  street- 
car and  you  know  those  streetcars.    In  front 
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they  have  seats  facing  forward  and  In  the 
back  they  have  seats  going  this  way,  down 
the  side  for  15  or  20  feet,  and  then  they  go 
like  that  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  miners 
usually  go  in  the  back.  The  fellows  are  dirty 
and  that  is  where  the  miners  usually  sit. 

This  fellow  is  sitting  there  and  he  had 
a  tough  shift  and  he  was  tired.  He  has  get 
his  feet  up  and  he  Is  taking  a  little  nap.  In 
comes  this  lady.  She  Is  dressed  up  like  Mrs. 
Asior's  pel  horse.  She  got  her  nose  up  In  the 
air  and  she  looks  around  and  says  to  this 
fellow,  "Why  don't  you  put  your  feet  where 
they  t)elong.'' 

He  said.  "Don't  tempt  me,  lady;  don  t 
tempt  me." 

I  got  better  ones  than  that.  I  will  see  you 
tonight.    Got  to  keep  this  clean:  It  Is  official. 

I  Just  want  to  say  this.  I  am  not  going 
to  complete  all  of  these  notes.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  my  family  has  been  in  the 
Marines  for  a  long  long  time.  I  guess  in 
about  every  show  we  have  had.  My  mother's 
youngest  brother  had  an  awful  name  for  the 
Marines.  Florence  McCarthy.  Isn't  that 
a  tough  name  for  a  marine  to  have?  A  red- 
headed guy  named  Florence.  He  died  with 
the  garrison  at  Peking  after  the  Boxer  show 
a  long  time  ago.  I  still  have.  Mr.  Chairman, 
up  in  the  attic,  a  white  pith  helmet  they 
bad  with  a  long  gold  spike  in  It.  with  a  white 
chm  strap  made  out  of  some  corrugated 
cloth  down  the  front  and  the  back  like  the 
old  British  marines.  And  the  overcoat 
weighs  about  a  ton.  It  goes  way  down  to 
the  ankle  and  way  down  at  the  ankle  there 
Is  the  marine  blue.  It  has  got  three  tiers 
of  things  on  It.  the  capes — three  tiers  of 
capes  and  rows  of  buttons  down  the  front. 
You  could  hardly  carry  it.  I  still  have  those 
two  pieces  of  equipment  of  my  Uncle  Flor- 
ence— a  great  guy.  So  I  have  a  right  to  be 
here  You  are  not  doing  me  any  favor.  I've 
got  a  right 

So  may  I  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
your  Invitation.  My  compliments  to  you  for 
this  convention.  I  do  not  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  delegate  txlay  Let  me  tell  you 
this  as  I  close.  Every  marine  can  be  a  Con- 
gressman, but  every  Congressman  cannot  be 
•  marine. 


Resolution   Condemning   the   Partition   of 
Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  rirrw  to«k 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EP  RESENT  A  TU'ES 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sixty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Lat>or.  meeting 
at  Houston.  Tex.,  recently  adopted  unan- 
imously a  resolution  condemning  the 
partition  of  Ireland. 

The  resolution,  which  requests  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  delegates 
to  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Umons  to  brint;  the  move- 
ment for  the  ending  of  partition  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  reads  as  follows' 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  their  national  conventions  of  1949.  re- 
corded their  opposition  to  the  continued 
partition  of  Ireland:  and 

Whereas  history  records  that  whenever 
and  wherever  foreign  powers  have  seized 
countries  and  attempted  to  force  their  rule 
on  peoples  has  led  to  nothing  but  strife  and 
discord,  thereby  ustirplng  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  people  to  govern  themselves:  and 

Whereas  the  money  of  the  American  free- 
dom-lovms     men     und     women.     collec"ed 
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through  taxes,  is  being  disbursed  in  the  form 
of  European  recovery  aid  to  England,  which. 
In  turn.  Is  subsidizing  minority  form  of 
government  In  Northeast  Ireland  which  is 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people;  Therefore  be  It 

BejOi'red,  That  this  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  respectfully 
request  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
delegates  to  the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  end  of  the  partition 
of  Ireland. 
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Present  and  Pre-World  War  II  Stahis  of 
American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

oj   w\si'.:nctcn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unammo'js  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App^^ndix  of  the  Record  a  quar- 
terly report  of  the  Jomi  Committee  for 
the  American  merchant  marine,  setting 
forth  the  problems  of  Uie  merchant 
marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  attached  tables  show  clearly  the  pres- 
ent and  pre-Wo:id  War  II  status  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  material  in  the  tables  Is  slgnlfi'rant 
la  several  respects,  as  follows : 

1.  The  United  States  flag  active  seagoing 
merchant  marine  Is  notably  larger  In  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  in  total  tonnage  than  in 
1939.  But  It  is  woefully  deficient  In  fast, 
modern  passenger-carrying  vessels  quickly 
convertible  to  troop  transports  in  event  of 
emergency.  In  addition,  the  once  sizable 
domestic  merchant  fleet  is  today  less  than 
one-half  Its  pre-World  War  II  size  and  Im- 
portance, and  even  more  deficient  In  the 
coastwise  and  Intercoastal  trades. 

2.  Among  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world, 
the  nations  which  are  recipients  of  Amer- 
ican-financed aid  programs  (Great  Britain. 
Ncrway,  Netherlands.  France.  Sweden  i  have 
larger  tonnages  of  merchant  fleets  than  they 
did  In  mid-1939,  while  Italy  and  Greece 
have  almost  recovered  their  pre-World  War 
II  tonnages.  E'.'en  Rtissla,  while  not  m  the 
first  10  maritime  nations  of  the  world  In 
mid-1939,  based  upon  tonnage,  today  Is  In 
tenth  place.  In  actual  numbers  of  privately 
owned  vessels,  the  United  States  possesses 
fewer  today  thin  It  did  in  mid-1939.  al- 
though privately  owned  vessel  tonnage  is 
substantially  more  today  than  prewar.  The 
latter  fact  is  Indicative  of  the  much  larger 
individual  size  of  merchant  vessels  today 
compare<%  to  1P39. 

3.  In  seagoing  merchant  vessels  tonnage 
being  built  for  the  most  Important  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  surpassed  even 
by  Its  former  enemies  of  World  War  11.  and 
by  the  principal  recipients  of  its  various 
Government-financed  aid  programs. 

4  The  percentage  of  American  Imports  and 
exports  carried  la  United  States  fiag  ves- 
sels continues  to  decline.  In  4  years  having 
dropped  21.4  percent.  The  losses  by  Amer- 
ican ships  in  the  participation  of  United 
States  foreign  trade  have  been  reflected  in 
Butjstantlally  increased  participation  by  for- 
eign merchant  fleets  in  this  trade,  princi- 
pally by  the  fleets  of  nations  re\.elvlng  Amer- 
ican aid. 
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Note.— ExdudM  veesds  under  mllitsry  owo^ahip^ 

World  merchant  tesael  construction,^ 
mid-1950 
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Deaiaod  for  tW  R«i^v«l  of  Dea»  AclieioB 


EXTE>"SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

1>-   —  O^  THE  OOTED  STATZS 

0/ Jfoiula*.  .Vc  -  ?7M»5« 

Ur    MAIXMOL    ^  I  ask 

mumimous  ccaseni    ^   ..  t«l  in 

the  Appeodix  of  the  Rr  release 

from  mv  oSce  on  Lhf  .  Demand 

for  the  Removal  of  De....  ...:.05on. 

There  be:r4r  no  objecuon.  the  release 
was  ordered  ic  be  pnnted  m  the  R«co«©. 
as  foUoas: 

LQ*  AMCxtxs.  CxLxr.  October  11.  IMO  — 
9en«tar  Groaci  W  Malowt. 
nrradat.  toCay  rcneved  tus 
draiand  far  U»  rciaoTal  at  Diean  Ach— ran  as 
Bfcntuj  of  State.  The  d#Tnand  w««  made 
In  a  major  addrw  befcjrr  the  national 
eaevcttUoB  of  tib»  <tajirtrTi  lieglon. 

H*  furOMT  ilwiiaiiiliiil  that  SCA  aid  be  can- 
e^lMi  to  ■tiropean  nattou  tamMbiat  man- 
ufactured and  pi  oc<— td  foods  to  RtiKla — 
and  tliat  1H>>t'»"**  and  Trance  cancel  tbretr 
noBJ^STMilon  parts  with  Russia 

Senator  Mai^okk.  a  Ln^.onaire  hlms«If  vbo 
h^  aamd  In  masT  capacities  In  the  Legion. 
tnm  post  adjutant  to  national  rice  com- 
maader   to'.d  tlM  oc  -    deieeatee  In  a 

hard  hiitlne  speach  -  r  Legion  should 

fumiali  tiM  laadenhip  in  tha  dMcrmlnlng 
d  America  s  foret^n  policy.  InaoBUch  as  ret- 
erans  know  b«rt  vhat  var  means. 

Tbm  Nevada  Senator  aocueed  the  admin- 
Istratkati  ot  ftrtBC  lip  serdoe  to  his  biU  pro- 
Tiding  for  unirersA]  mllltarT  training  and 
then  blocking  It  vben  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate emuBttsee.  In  support  of  unlTcrsal  mil- 
itary training.  Senator  Maxx>xk  said  It  was 
not  war.  but  -m'jrder."  to  send  untrained 
boys  mto  battle  as  was  done  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Korean  campaign. 

ftm»t«-  MsLOMs  attaciaed  tiM  Denoeratic 
admlnlstrauon  for  lU  handlinf  of  forel^  af- 
fairs. nati>r>nal  defense,  and  for  lu  home- 
fmnt  propatn.  The  Senator  said  that  we 
are  now  heipuig  to  arm  Russia  to  wage 
world  war  in  tr**"**  ua.  "through  Marahail 
plan  aid  which  u  finding  its  way  to  ir^n- 
curtala  oountnac  " 

Be  caBed  attention  to  admlnUtratlon  ac- 
ttons  on  tiae  booie  front  and  in  foreign  ai- 
lalrs  which,  acoordlng  to  the  6ei.«t'x.  tom- 
cate  poaslbie  treachery  In  high  places.  "On 
the  iKime  front,"  Senator  kiauowc  said,  "the 
Bed  plot  has  been  carried  on  within  the  ad- 
Biinlstratlan  by  a  constant  attack  on  Amer- 
ican laduetry.  TlUa  attack  has  come 
flrst.  GOMnnkent  retruiations  so 
aa  to  Mnynate  venture  capital, 
which  made  this  country  great;  second, 
taaes  ao  deatgned  as  Vj  eluranaie  inina'.ive. 
third,  a  foreign  free  trade'  policy  ao  deeifned 
as  tp  curtail doosastle  production;  and  fovirth. 
reckleaa  ■nr*»'**-g  on  tlie  part  at  the  Oov- 
•mment  ao  dutgned  m  to  threaten  our  wbola 
aconnwalc  structure  " 

Senator  UAixtttn  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  btpartiaao  foreign  poUcy.  and 
he  cjprcssfd  the  opinion  that  we  bare  no 
Itaeigu  policy,  "except  that  which  would  pro- 


ride  for  our  sending  our  tanpayers'  money 
abroad  m  every  way  poaaible.  includlnK  fi- 
nancing Kuroptan  socialist  governments  ' 

aaoator  Maixinb  aald.  "The  United  States 
should  ImiRCdlatety  establish  a  definite  for- 
eign policy.  T<»tT<>ng  the  nations  in  Europe. 
Asia,  the  south  seas,  and  Africa,  if  any. 
wboae  integrity  is  important  to  our  ultimate 
aaTety.  notifying  the  world  that  we  would 
cx:>nsider  the  sttempt  of  any  nation  to  extend 
Its  sysfeMk  of  gorernment  into  those  areas  as 
dangeroua  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

•The  Nation  shoyld  immed-.ately  build  a 
naf.or.al  defense  onranteatlon  spearheaded 
by  in  iir  corps  and  a  submarine  fleet  which 
would  bear  sUcnt  evidence  to  the  world  and 
to  American  people  that  this  country  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  defend  Ita  commit - 
mei:.'.*.' 


Seafaring  Uniont  Call 
Mobiiiiation  of  Marit 
Meet  Any  Ecergency 


for     immediate 
Industry  To 


me 


EXTENSION  or   REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   W\SHINGTON 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Thursday.  December  21   ^legislative  day 

of  Monday,  yovember  27  >.  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
men,  of  the  seafaring  unions,  which 
crll  for  immediate  mobilization  of  the 
maritime  industry  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment a  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko.  as  follows: 

SZATAaiNc     Unions     Call     ros     Immedistc 

McET :iz.*Tioi«    or    Masitimk    Inuvstrt    To 
Mm    Ant    EMiactNCT 

Our  country  and  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  today  are  faced  with  the  most  critical 
emergency  in  history. 

Com.T.unlst  aggression  is  marching  almost 
un: recked  through  great  sections  of  the 
wcrld  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  today  that  unless  our  country  and 
its  resources  are  fully  mobilized  for  defense 
and  offense  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we  face 
even  graver  dangers  than  those  of  World 
War  n. 

The  maritime  unions,  comprising  as  they 
do  all  of  the  men  wlio  man  the  merchant 
ships  iravelitig  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
fee!  that  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation 
makes  it  necessary  for  all  possible  steps  to 
be  taken  to  mobilize  the  all-important 
marlite  trancportatiun  field,  if  we  are  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  an  enemy. 
far  more  ruthless  than  the  Fascist-Nazi- 
Japanesc  hordes  of  World  War  II. 

The  beginning  of  World  War  II  found  the 
m^iritime  lndt.3try  in  the  worst  possible  state 
because  of  lack  of  planning  in  Government 
circles  We  had  few  ships,  and  no  adequate 
plans  for  building  ships  or  repairing  ships. 
We  were  lacking  in  manpower.  Latxjr  repre- 
sentation both  tMrfore  and  during  the  war 
was  practically  nonexistent.  This  same  mis- 
take should  not  be  repeated. 

Until  the  latter  years  of  the  war  our 
country  did  not  liave  the  fleet  that  it  should 
have  iiad  fur  tiie  transportation  of  men. 
•tipplles.  and  materuls  to  the  vari< us  war 
troatM  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  tha^  how- 
ever, the  know-buw  and  tremendous  produc- 
tion resources  vl  our  country,  plus  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  men  In  the  maritime 
industry,  siicceasfully  carried  out  the  world's 


greatest  transocean  movement  of  troops, 
supplies,  and  material.  Ninety-four  percent 
of  personnel,  supplies,  and  material  were 
carried  abroad  en  merchant  vessels,  manned 
bv  civilian  crews. 

In  World  War  II  merchant  seamen  demon- 
strated their  courage,  ability,  and  efficiency 
t)evond  question.  Not  one  vessel  was  delayed 
as  a  result  of  labor  disputes.  Pledges  made 
by  the  maritime  uniuna  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  were  fully  kept.  Thousands  of 
seamen  gave  their  lives  to  assure  the  suc- 
cessful transp»irtation  of  great  miisses  of 
troops,  supplies,  and  war  materials  to  all  the 
war  fronts  of  the  world. 

In  this  emergency  the  seamen  now  ask 
only  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  of  their  skill  and  know-how  In 
the  shaping  of  pvjlicy  to  guarantee  the  greal- 
e^t  all-out  mobilization  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry for  defense  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world 

Our  experience  In  World  War  II  should  be 
ta-ken  advantage  of.  The  maritime  unions. 
representing;  250. COO  licensed  and  unlicensed 
personnel  on  the  merchant  ships  and  in  the 
shipyards,  urgently  recommend  to  the  au- 
thorities responsible  for  gearing  our  country 
for  all-out  defen-ie  that  the  following  pro- 
gram be  put  into  effect  Immediately,  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  sea  transportation  force 
that  will  guarantee  the  speedy,  efficient 
transporting  of  men.  supplies,  and  material 
to  all  points  in  the  world  where  they  may  be 
needed : 

1  All  shipping  that  is  not  combat  ship- 
pins;  a!^d  direct  auxiliary  shipping  for  com- 
tat  ships  should  be  placed  under  the  Jurts- 
dictl'in  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  Nei- 
ther the  Navy,  the  Army,  nor  the  Air  Force 
should  operate  any  commercial  vessels,  either 
for  transportation  of  troops,  supplies,  or 
material.  The  operators  of  the  private  mer- 
chant marine,  with  their  vast  experience, 
and  maritime  labor  with  Its  experience, 
sh  uld  be  called  upon  for  this  operation. 

If  an  all-out  war  should  come  upon  us, 
naupower  in  the  Armed  Jorces  will  be  need- 
ed to  the  utmost.  Navy  operation  of  com- 
mercial vessels  would  be  particularly  waste- 
ful. Such  operation  has  always  taken  exces- 
sive manpower,  using  as  it  does  up  to  tliree 
times  as  many  seamen  as  are  used  on  a 
civilian-operated  vessel. 

These  merchant  vessels  under  the  Jurlsdic- 
tlt;n  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  would  be 
in  a  pool,  to  ije  used  on  the  basis  of  the 
allocations  required  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
/  ml'.itary  operatmiis  and  those  responsible  for 
the  movement  of  strategic  materials. 

2.  Appropriations  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  once  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Jioard 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  putting  Into 
ready  condition  our  entire  merchant  fleet  of 
2.(XX)  vessels,  now  laid  up,  so  that  in  the 
present  emergency  vessels  which  may  be  re- 
quired on  short  notice  will  be  available  and 
in  condition  for  Immediate  operation. 

3  The  appropriations  so  made  avaUable 
for  the  Maritime  Board  should  also  take  into 
consideration  the  immediate  reopening  of 
ship-repair  and  shipbuilding  yards  through- 
out the  country.  In  this  connection  a  pro- 
gram should  be  immediately  put  into  effect 
for  bulld:ng  fast  combination  frcighter-trjop 
carrying  vessels,  to  replace  In  as  short  a  lime 
as  possible  the  slower  Liberty-type  vessels 
which  form  the  majority  of  the  present  lald- 
up  fleet. 

4.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  em- 
power the  Federal  Maritime  B<iard  to  insti- 
tute manpower  mobilization  plans  and  train- 
ing facilities  In  order  to  asiiure  an  adequate 
supply  of  skilled  manpower  reserve  for  this 
expanded  merchant-marine  tonnage. 

Drafiint;  of  skilled  seamen  into  the  Armed 
Forces  should  cease  at  once.  In  the  opening 
years  of  World  War  II.  many  thousands  of 
Skilled  seamen  were  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
all-impottant  merchant  marine.     Such  lack 
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of  fcreslght  should  not  be  permitted  dur- 
ing this  emergency. 

In  connection  with  manpower  training, 
drafting  of  seamen,  and  the  many  other 
questions  in  this  phase  of  emergency  mobill- 
Kition.  no  planning  should  be  done  without 
the  lull  participation  of  marine  labor  and 
management  on  the  policy-making  levels 

The  maritime  unions  feel  that  no  time 
should  be  spared  in  calling  together  all  of 
the  seements  of  the  maritime  industry,  both 
in  management  and  lat>or,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  these  plans  into  active  shape. 

Any  delay  in  fully  mobilizing  the  all-im- 
portant ?ea  transportation  could  prove  to  he 
fatal  Therefore,  we  ureently  request  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  plans  outlined 
above. 

JOSIPH  CtnUlAN. 

Chairman.  CIO  Maritime  Committee. 


In   Defense  of  States'   Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
0/  Monday.  November  27),  19S0 

Mr.  M.'^LONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  office  entitled  "In  Defense  of 
States'  Rights." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D  C,  October  10,  1950.— 
United  States  Senator  Geoece  W  Malonf. 
Republican  cf  Nevada,  today  charged  the 
Truman  administration  with  completely 
alwndonlng  the  fundamental  American 
principle  of  States'  rights,  attempting  to 
take  legislative  powers  away  from  the  State 
governments,  and.  in  a  statement  issued 
from  his  Washington  cfflce.  he  cited  "as  evi- 
dence to  back  up  the  charges  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  administration  leaders  to  push 
through,  during  the  closing  hour«  of  the 
recent  session  of  Congress,  legislation  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  State 

•In  this  Republic  of  States."  the  Nevada 
Senator  said,  "the  member  States  have  al- 
ways made  their  own  laws  and  enforced 
them,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
interfered,  and  yet.  in  the  conference  report 
on  gambling  device  legislation,  administra- 
tion leaders  sought  to  stop  gambling  in  Ne- 
vada through  stopping  the  shipment  of 
gambling  paraphernalia  across  State  lines  in 
the  absence  of  special  legislation.  It  would 
be  like  stopping  racing  in  California.  Florida, 
New  York,  or  Kentucky,  through  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  of  race  horses  across 
State  lines. 

"The  question  of  whether  or  not  gambling 
should  be  le-al  was  not  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  at  issue  was  the  right  of  a 
State  legislature,  representing  the  people  of 
a  sovereign  State  to  pass  legislation  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  without  being  continually 
badgered  by  a  Congress  which  has  shifted 
miTst  of  its  constitutional  responsibilities  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
That  is  the  principle  I  defended  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  nearly  12  hours  during  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  continued 
to  encroach  upon  the  States  for  the  past  18 
years    until,    unless    seen    baited,    the    gov- 


ernors of  the  48  States  will  shortly  become 
merely  a  board  of  directors  for  a  President 
drunk  with  power. 

•TTie  United  States  Senate  is  the  last  open 
forum  In  the  world.  They  have  so  far  re- 
sisted the  control  of  tiie  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  The  House,  however,  is 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  majority  party 
and  is  no  longer  an  open  forum.  Thirty  sec- 
onds to  3  minutes  Ls  a  long  time  to  let  a 
Congressman  talk  and  the  Speaker  is  not 
compelled  to  recognize  him. 

"The  Executive  has  exerted  continual  pres- 
sure to  secure  cloture  through  a  floor  ma- 
jority vote  in  the  Senate,  but  cooler  heads 
recognizing  that  would  mean  complete 
domination  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  executive  branch  has  successfully  beat 
off  such  attacks  and  maintained  the  Senate's 
independence  through  requiring  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate — 
64  actual  votes  to  invoke  cloture — shut  off 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

"The  Constitution  established  three  inde- 
pendent branches  of  Government — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  the  judicial — the  public 
is  well  informed  on  what  happened  to  the 
Judicial  branch.  The  executive  branch  has 
gradually  been  absorbed  by  the  Communist 
tinged  group  through  the  Democratic  Party, 
therefore,  the  independence  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  must  be  maintained. 

The  United  States  Senate  floor  Is  the  only 
place  left  where  a  vital  principle  can  be 
debated  until  the  public  is  informed.  Clo- 
ture should  never  be  invoked  except  in  a 
national  emergency  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  Senate. 
Congress  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  rub- 
t>er-stamp  period." 


Reasons  for  the  Immediate  ConstructioB 
of  Fast  Cargo  and  Passenger  Ships 


Restrain 

EXTE.NSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESEVTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15.  1950 

Mr  L.A.NE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  follovi-ing  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Herald.  Boston.  Mass..  Wednesday,  De- 
cember  13.   1950; 

Calls  Carnc  Intoliiiant 

To  the  Edxtob  or  the  He£.uj): 

Thirty  years  of  experience  as  a  newspaper- 
man have  made  me  certain  of  one  thing — it 
is  not  what  you  know,  not  e%"en  whom  you 
know,  but  largely  what  you  know  and  do 
not  write  that  gets  you  some  peace  of  mind. 

In  other  words.  I  positively  disagree  with 
those  who  are  making  so  much  fuss  atiout 
the  now  famous  letter  of  President  Tr-aman 
to  that  Washington  music  critic  I  mean 
that,  in  my  considered  opinion,  the  critic  — 
and  his  editor — are  to  be  censured  or  pitied 
for  their  lack  of  consideration,  of  foresight, 
and  of  ethics  In  a  profession  which  I  am 
proud   to  claim. 

Would  less  harm  not  have  been  done  had 
Mr.  Critic  been  "charitable"  and  not  even 
submitted  his  "treasured  museum  piece  '? 
What  good  to  anyone  has  the  publication  of 
(to  me  understandable  I  "peave  "  on  the  part 
of  our  Chief  Elxecutive  done?  If  that  isn't 
giving  aid  and  comlort  to  the  enemy,  I  miss 
my   guess 

Tolerance,    I    say.    Is    a    worthy    ideal — but 

those     who     know     better,     seem     to     me 

Intolerant. 

Jack  Tepper. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

'  ;-   w. -h:n'GT-  .n 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  21   'legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum setting  forth  the  reasor..'^  as 
written  by  mj'self,  why  the  Government 
should  authorize  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  fleet  cargo  ships  and  other 
ships. 

The^c  bein.s  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.■Appendix  of  che  Record,  as  follows: 
Mimosa  NouM 

The  following  are  reasons  why  the  Govern- 
ment sliould  authoriae  Immediate  construc- 
tion of  last  cargo  ships  and  passenger  ships 
now  under  consideration  In  Washington :  Na- 
tional dc'ense  is  the  only  consideration  un- 
derlying all  of  these  reasons, 

1.  Present  deficiency  In  certain  types  of 
ships : 

( a )  Our  dry-cargo  fleet  consists  principally 
of  Liberty  ships  and.  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent. Victorys  and  so-called  lonz-ranse  cargo 
ships.  Lil>ertys  make  up  far  and  away  the 
bulk  of  the  total  of  li-knot  ships  which,  in 
time  of  war,  can  i>e  used  only  in  convoys 
whose  spe  i  is  somewhat  less  than  that.  The 
balance  of  the  fleet  is  made  up  of  ships  whose 
sea  speed  by  and  large  does  not  exceed  15 
knots.  There  is  serious  question  from  a 
military  standpoint  whether  convoys  can  be 
used  successfully  In  major  war  Current 
military  thinking  is  that  safety  lies  in  dis- 
persal rather  than  concentration.  Dispersal 
means  that  a  ship  must  be  able  to  run  it 
alone  and  to  do  this  the  only  adeo.uate  de- 
fense is  speed  of  at>out  20  knots  m  view  of 
the  current  development  of  the  sutrr.anne. 
We  have  no  20-knot  cargo  6hip>8.  The  Mari- 
time Administration  has  seen  the  need  of 
providing  cargo  ships  of  that  speed  and  has 
already  had  plans  for  such  a  ship  deveJcped 
The  matter  now  rests  squarely  with  Congress 
to  permit  funds,  already  ap;  ropnated  to  the 
Maritime  .Administration,  to  l>e  used  for  this 
purpose 

(bi  Fast  p&ssenger  ships:  We  have  today 
only  about  one-third  of  the  number  of  pas- 
senger ships  we  had  prewar  with  less  than 
half  the  carrying  capacity  Our  deficiency 
in  potential  trc-op-carrv'ing  tonnage  is  too 
well  known  to  requl.'e  elaboration  Even.'- 
one  seems  to  agree  that  that  Is  so  yet,  in 
5  years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  have 
begun  only  six  passenger  ships  m  this  coun- 
try Tiiese  ships  are  large  a.-d  complicated 
and  require  a  long  time  to  build  We  can- 
not wait  for  a  major  conflict  to  t>e  upon  us  If 
we  hope  to  overcome  this  serio'js  deficiency 
that  could  easily  jeopardize  our  capacity  to 
wage  war  abroad, 

2  Preservation  of  shipbuilding  skills: 
There  is  presently  so  little  work  ahead  for 
American  hipyards  there  is  real  question 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  industn.-  to  maintain 
a  nucleus  of  shipbuilding  skills  and  design 
and  engineering  capacity  necessa.-y  to  carry 
on  a  wartime  shipbuilding  program.  The 
industry  is  in  far  worse  condition  today  than 
It  was  prior  to  World  War  n.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  heavy  exodus  of  skilled 
shipvard  labor  going  mtc  uther  industries 
with   e%ery  likelihood  that    the   greater   part 
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at  thta  labor  wlU  be  forevfr  k»t  to  American 
sblpj-srds  HUM  trnportani  to  keep  in 
peacetime  a  healthy  shlpbulldin);  Industry 
»»  it  l5  to  train  In  peacetime  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  rarct. 

3.  Hep  from  others:  Much  haa  be«n  said 
In  hlgti  pUoM  about  tiie  great  reliance  we 
can  ptoe*  on  our  maritime  allies  lor  ships 
and  shipping  In  time  of  war.  How  much  real 
reiiAOoe  we  can  place  on  them,  when  the 
clUpa  are  down.  Is  indicated  by  the  kind  of 
bfrtp  we  are  gettln?  today  in  Korea.  Not  on* 
Allied  ahipyard  outside  of  the  United  State* 
to  befond  easy  attacklnc  range  of  Rod-held 
urrltorr.  In  the  last  war  the  shipyards  of 
the  United  States  had  to  carry  almost  100 
percent  of  the  loiKl  o!  t»vh  building  and  re- 
painng.  There  u  nothing  tn  the  prospecu 
of  world  war  in  to  lead  cue  to  conclude 
that  there  would  be  any  difference  In  that 
respect. 

If  the  shipyards  of  this  country  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  load  for  all  the  allies, 
the  OoTemment  should  have  some  interest 
In  seeing  that  there  will  be.  when  the  time 
comes,  an  anUlabte  industry.  Building  the 
ahipe  now  contemplated  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  will  help  make  this  possible. 


Issues  in  the  Connecticut  Elecbon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coKirerncxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  21    (legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27  K  1950 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  rer:iarlc- 
able  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord It  was  written  by  Dr.  Paul  Rosahn. 
of  92  Grand  Street.  New  BriUin.  Conn. 

I  say  it  is  a  remarkable  letter  because 
Dr.  Rosahn  underscores  a  tjasic  prob- 
lem of  the  democratic  process  when  he 
points  out  that  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Connecticut  were 
asked  to  vote  apainst  a  candidate  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  issue  when  by  far  the 
most  im[>ortant  issue  was  not  socialized 
medicine  but  which  candidate  was  best 
quahhed  to  work  for  the  peace  Ameri- 
cans seek. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Dr  Ro.sahn  has 
sound  advice  for  the  leadership  of  such 
special  groups,  applying,  as  it  does,  to 
ever\-one  with  a  stake  in  our  democratic 
Government  and  a  stake  in  world  peace. 
However.  Dr.  Rosahns  own  actions  are 
a  fine  example  that  men  vote  as  they 
please  regardless  of  how  their  leaders 
seek  to  KUide  them 

I  misht  add  here  that  in  a  letter  to 
cortnituents  I  stated  my  unequivocal  op- 
position to  socialized  medicine 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  a.s  follows: 

Niw  BaiTAjN.  CoKN  ,  Sovtmber  6,  1950. 
Hon   WiLUAM  BnrroM. 

United   Staten  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sekatoi  BtwTOM    I  have  received  this 
day  your  letter  of  October  30.  together  with 
enclosures  including  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  Dr    Feeney  under  date  of  September  8 

This  is  the  eve  of  election  day,  and  no 
man  knows  what  tomorrow's  retults  may 
bring.  But  I  should  hke  to  assure  yuu.  re- 
gardleaa  ol  the  outcome,  that  I  am  peraon- 


ftlly  loyal  to  you  and  your  program.  I  view 
with  deep  concern  the  policy  of  rejecting 
candidates  solely  on  their  attitude  toward 
a  single  issue,  in  this  instance  the  problem 
of  supply  not  adequate,  but  the  best  possible 
medical  care  to  the  most  people  at  a  cost 
which  they  can  meet.  This  is  a  serious  and 
urgent  problem,  and  many  different  answers 
by  good  mlndj  have  been  given  to  It.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  problem,  nor  at  the  mo- 
ment is  it  the  most  immediate.  Of  far 
greater  Importance  is  the  Usue  of  peace,  for 
without  peace,  no  medical  plan,  however 
Ingenious,  can  function. 

It  is  ironic  that  with  the  world  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,  members  of  the  healing 
professions  should  be  primarily  concerned 
not  With  curing  the  world  of  its  ills,  but  with 
maintaining  traditional  methods  of  practice. 

It  is  because  of  your  stand  -on  the  im- 
portant Issues  of  peace  and  democracy  that 
I  endorse  you,  Mr.  Benton,  and  hope  for 
your  success  tomorrow.  Whether  you  are 
for  or  against  so-called  socialized  medicine 
matters  little  in  the  face  of  these  larger 
issues. 

Yours  respectfully, 

PAtJi,  D.  Rosahn. 


In  Defense  of  Installment  Buying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21   'legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27  K  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RecoM)  a  release 
from  my  offtce  on  the  subject  Defense  of 
Installment  Buying. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C,  October  3,  1950. — 
United  States  Senator  George  W.  Malone 
(Republican.  Nevada  > ,  today  charged  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration with  turnlntf  their  back  on  the  low- 
income  and  middle -income  American  fami- 
lies and  he  offered  as  evidence  the  new  credit 
curb  on  installment  buying. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  his  Washington 
ofBce.  Senator  Malone  said: 

"Who  Is  hurt  by  Mr.  Truman's  curb  on  in- 
stallment buying'  Certainly  not  the  wealthy 
families.  They  do  not  need  to  buy  things  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  Installment  buy- 
ing plan  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  low- 
income  and  .middle-Income  families.  It  ac- 
counts to  a  great  extent  for  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  America,  because  it  brings 
into  the  modest  hones  from  coast  to  coast 
the  things  whtch  make  better  living 

"Had  Mr.  Truman  and  his  planners  bad 
their  way  in  the  earlier  years  of  American 
economy  and  free  enterprise.  America  today 
would  resemble  those  miserable  European 
countries  where  installment  buying  and 
other  economic  advantages  are  unheard  of. 

"The  President  says  he  must  curb  the  buy- 
ing power  of  American  families.  One  of  the 
reascjns  given  for  boosting  the  already  high 
Federal  Income  taxes,  you  will  recall,  to 
'siphon  off  the  rise  in  wapes,  was  to  curb 
buying  power  and  to  prevent  inflation — rais- 
ing wages  Is  only  another  Indirect  source 
ftw  increased  Federal  taxes.  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  stand 
fcr  this  kind  of  subterfuge  and  interference 
with  their  life,  liberiy,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 


"Mr.  Tiuman  has  pretended  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  American  worker,  but  nls  credit 
curb  on  the  middle-income  group  which  he 
has  invoked  is  as  bad  a  stab  In  the  back  as 
the  American  worker  could  possibly  receive, 
and  It  Is  absolutely  unnecessary.  Don  t  let 
any  of  the  socialist  minded  monetary  and 
credit  manipulators  tell  you  the  war  emer- 
gency requires  this  outrageous  step  against 
the  people.  Other  steps  can  be  taken  which 
would  make  this  unnecessary.  It  has  no 
basis  whatsoever  in  sound  national  economy. 

"The  simple  fact  is  the  war  situation  Is 
being  used  as  an  excuse  for  this  and  other 
.steps  toward  peacetime  reglmenUtion  and 
national  socialism.  It  is  part  of  the  soften- 
ing-up  process  to  get  us  to  accept  true 
socialism,  which  objective  is  the  Fame  as 
communism,  government  ownership  of  prop- 
erty. We  have  observed  the  encroachment 
of  socialism,  step  by  step,  in  our  lives  but  I 
believe  that  such  alTronts  as  this,  to  the 
low-Income  and  middle-Income  American 
families,  will  cause  the  p)eople  to  awaken  to 
the  danger  before  It  Is  too  late." 


Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  December  21.  1950 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  infor- 
mation contained  in  a  publication  of  the 
National  Security  Rpbouices  Board  of 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

The  theme  of  the  publication  is  Sur- 
vival Under  Atomic  Attack.  As  the 
pamphlet  states,  we  can  live  through  an 
atomic  attack  if  the  people  know  the 
bomb's  true  dangers  and  know  the  steps 
you  can  take  to  escape  them.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  Insert  this  material 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 

RZCORD. 

What  I  believe  to  be  very  important 
excerpts  from  the  pamphlet  follow: 

You  Can  ScavivE 

Tou  can  live  through  an  atom  t>omb  raid 
and  you  won't  have  to  have  a  Gelger  counter, 
protective  clothing,  or  special  training  In 
order  to  do  it. 

The  secrets  of  survival  are:  Know  the 
bomb's  true  dangers:  know  the  steps  you  can 
take  to  escape  them. 

Aiom-spllttlng  Is  Jtist  another  way  of  caus. 
InR  an  explosion.  To  begin  with,  you  must 
realize  that  atom-splitting  Is  Just  another 
w.iy  of  causing  an  eiplosion.  While  an  atom 
bomb  holds  more  death  and  destruction 
than  man  haa  ever  lief  ore  wrapped  In  a  single 
package.  lU  total  power  Is  dcfluKcly  limited. 
Not  even  hydrogen  bombs  coiUd  blow  the 
earth  apart  or  kill  us  all  by  mysterious  radia- 
tion. 

Your  chances  of  surviving  an  atomic  attack 
are  better  than  you  may  have  thought.  Be- 
cause the  power  of  all  bombs  Is  limited,  your 
chances  of  living  through  an  atomic  attack 
are  much  better  than  you  may  have  thought. 
In  the  city  of  Hiroshima,  slightly  over  half 
the  people  who  were  a  mUe  from  the  atomic 
explosion  are  stlU  alive.  At  Nagasaki,  almost 
70  percent  of  the  people  a  mUe  from  the 
bomb  lived  to  tell  their  experiences.  Today 
thotisands  of  survivors  of  these  two  atomic 
attacks  live  In  new  houses  built  right  where 
their  old  ones  once  stood.  The  war  may 
have  ch:>nged  their  way  of  life,  but  they  are 
not  riddled  with  canrer.     Their  children  are 
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normal.  Those  who  were  temporarily  unable 
to  have  children  because  of  the  radiation 
now  are  having  children  azain. 

WHAT  ASE   YOUR  CHANCES? 

Close  to  the  explosion,  your  chances  are 
only  1  out  of  10.  If  a  modern  A-bjmb 
exploded  without  warning  in  the  air  over 
your  home  town  tonight,  your  calculated 
chances  of  living  through  the  raid  would  run 
something  like  this  ('modern"  atomic 
bom'os.  as  used  in  this  booklet,  refers  to  the 
"nominal"  bomb  described  in  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Weapons,  publlslied  In  June  1950  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  I  : 

Should  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  un- 
lucky people  right  under  the  bomb,  there  is 
practically  no  hope  of  llvlngr  through  it.  In 
fact,  anywhere  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
center  of  explosion,  your  chances  of  escaping 
are  about  1  out  of  10. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  Im- 
portant pohit,  from  one-half  to  1  mile  away, 
you  have  a  50-50  chance. 

Beyond  a  half  mile,  your  chances  of  sur- 
viving Increase  rapidly.  From  1  to  1'2  miles 
out.  the  odds  that  you  will  be  killed  are  only 
15  in   100. 

And  at  points  from  I'i  to  2  miles  away, 
deaths  drop  all  the  way  down  to  only  2  or  3 
out  of  each  ICO. 

B?yond  2  miles,  the  explosion  wUl  cause 
practically   no  deaths  at  all. 

Injury  by  radioactivity  dees  not  necessarily 
mean  you  are  doomed  to  die  or  be  crippled. 
Naturally,  ycur  chances  of  being  injured  are 
far  greater  than  your  chances  of  being  killed. 
But  even  injury  by  radioactivity  does  not 
mean  that  you  wlU  be  left  a  cripple,  or 
doomed  to  die  an  early  death.  Your  chances 
Of  making  a  complete  recovery  are  much  the 
same  as  for  everyday  accidents.  These  esti- 
mates hold  good  for  modern  atomic  bombs 
exploded  without  warning. 

KILL  THE   MTTHS— ATOMIC  WEAPONS  WILL  NOT 
DESTROY    THE    EARTH 

Atomic  bombs  hold  more  death  and  de- 
struction than  man  ever  \xtore  has  wrapped 
up  in  a  single  package,  but  their  over-all 
power  has  very  definite  limits.  Not  even 
hydrogen  Ijombs  will  blow  the  earth  apart 
or  kill  us  all  by  radioactivity. 

DOL'BLINC    BOMB    POWKX    DOES    NOT    DOrBLE 
DESTBUmON 

Modern  A-bomt>s  can  cause  heavy  damage 
2  mUes  away,  but  doubling  their  power 
would  extend  that  range  only  to  2>2  miles. 
To  stretch  the  damage  range  from  2  to  4 
miles  would  require  a  weapon  more  than 
eight  times  the  rated  power  of  present 
models. 

BADIOACTIV  rrV  is  NOT  THE  BOMBS  GREATEST 
THREAT 

In  most  atom  raids,  blast  and  heat  are 
by  far  the  greatest  dangers  that  people  nrust 
face.  Radioactivity  alone  would  account  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  all  human  deaths 
and  injuries,  except  in  underground  or  un- 
derwater explosions. 

BADIATION    SICKNZSS    IS    NOT    ALWAYS   FATAL 

In  small  amounts,  radioactivity  seldom  Is 
harmful.  Even  when  serious  radiation  sick- 
ness follows  a  heavy  dosage,  there  Is  still  a 
good  chance  for  recovery. 

SIX   SmviVAL   SECRETS   rOt   ATOMIC    ATTACKS 

Always    put    first    things   first    and — 

1.  Try  to  get  shielded.  If  you  have  time, 
get  down  in  a  basement  or  subway.  Should 
you  unexpectedly  be  caught  out  of  doors, 
seek  shelter  alongside  a  building,  or  Jump 
in  any  handy  ditch  or  gutter. 

2.  Drop  flat  on  ground  or  floor.  To  keep 
from  being  tossed  about  and  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  being  struck  by  falling  and  flying 
objects,  flatten  out  at  the  l>ase  of  a  wall. 
or  et  the  bottom  of  a  bank. 

8.  Bury  your  face  in  your  arms.  When 
you  drop  flat,  hide  your  eyes  in  the  crook  of 


your  elbow.    That  will  protect  your  face  from 
flash    ourns.    prevent    temporary    b'.mdne&s, 
and  keep  flying  objects  out  of  your  eyes. 
Never   lose   your   head — 

4.  Don't  rush  outside  right  after  a  b>'n-.b- 
Ing.  After  an  air  burst,  wall  a  few  min- 
utes, then  go  to  help  fight  fires.  After  other 
kinds  of  bursts  wait  at  least  1  hour  to  give 
lingering  radiation  some  chance  to  die  down. 

5.  Don't  take  chances  with  food  or  water 
In  open  containers.  To  prevent  radioactive 
poisoning  or  disease,  select  your  food  and 
water  with  care.  When  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  may  be  contaminated,  stick  to 
canned  and  bottled  things  if  possible. 

6  Dont  start  rumors.  In  the  confusion 
that  follows  a  bombing,  a  single  rumor 
might  touch  off  a  panic  that  could  cost  your 
hfe. 

rn'E   KEYS  TO   HOUSEHOLD   SAFETY 

1.  Stride  for  fireproof  housekeeping.  Don't 
let  trash  pile  up,  and  keep  waste  paper  in 
covered  containers.  When  an  alert  sounds, 
do  all  you  can  to  eliminate  sparks  by  shut- 
ting off  the  oil  burner  and  covering  all  open 
flames. 

2.  Known  your  own  home.  Know  which  is 
the  safest  part  of  your  cellar,  learn  how  to 
turn  off  your  oil  burner  and  what  to  do 
about  utilities. 

3  Have  emergency  equipment  and  sup- 
plies handy  Always  have  a  good  flashlight,  a 
radio,  first-aid  equipment,  and  a  supply  of 
canned  goods  in  the  house. 

4.  Close  all  windows  and  doors  and  draw 
the  blinds.  If  you  have  time  when  an  alert 
sounds,  close  the  house  up  tight  in  order  to 
keep  out  fire  sparks  and  radioactive  dusts 
and  to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  cut  by 
flying  glass.  Keep  the  house  closed  until 
ail  danger  Is  past. 

5  Use  the  telephone  only  for  true  emer- 
gencies. Do  not  use  the  phone  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Leave  the  Unes  open  for 
real  emergency  traffic. 


do  hope  that  you  wUl  take  the  opportunity 
to  study  It  carefully  as  U  is  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  adequacy  of  electric 
power  supply  now  or  lor  any  ruture  military 
program  which  may  be  devised 
Sincerely. 

Chas.  E.  Oakes. 

President. 


Electric  Industry  Can  Meet  Essential  War 
and  Civilian  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    rtNNSYI.VANI.1 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T .STIVES 
Thursday,  December  21,  1950 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap{)endi.x 
of  the  Record.  I  include  the  follo\\ing 
letter  and  statement: 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.. 

Allentoun.  Pa.,  August  25.  1950. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

House   Office   Building. 

Wa.thtngton.  D.  C. 

Deae  Six:  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  L.  W  Heath, 
of  this  company,  called  on  you  in  Washing- 
ton and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  electric 
utility  industry  in  general  and  our  company, 
in  the  area  we  serve,  have  adequate  electric 
power  capacity  to  carry  any  demands  which 
ii.dustry  will  place  on  us  in  the  future  which 
may  arise  from  the  military  program.  He 
emphasised,  particularly,  the  vei-y  large  con- 
struction program  which  we  have  under  way 
and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  channeling 
materials  and  supplies  for  power  plants  and 
transmission  lines  to  keep  our  construction 
piojjram  on  schedule. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It  that  the  crux 
of  maintaining  industrial  output  is  one  of 
man  power  and  not  of  electrical  power.  We 
have  prepared  a  study  on  this  subject  which 
ties  the  two  problems  of  power  supply  and 
man  power  together.     It  is  enclosed,  and  I 


MxmfmunKtM:  Blfctric  I^sTDr-^TRY  C.^n  Mrrr 
Bbszntial  Wai  and  Civilian   Needs 

Electric  power  will  be  a\-allable  to  meet 
all  military  and  civilian  needs  in  the  event 
of  a  full-scale  war.  On  VJ  day  the  total 
power  producing  capability  of  the  electric 
Industry  amounted  to  50.000,000  kilowatts. 
By  the  end  of  1950  it  will  reach  72.CO0.000 
kilowatts.  Tlie  expansion  program  of  the 
Industry  new  In  high  gear  will  bring  the 
total  capability  to  around  93.000.000  kilo- 
watts at  the  end  of  1953— an  86  percent  In- 
crerise  since  VJ-day. 

The  country  has  lndu<.trial  productive  ma- 
chinery capable  of  providing  a  substantial 
Increase  in  war  and  civilian  products.  In- 
creased industrial  production  can  be  brought 
about  th'-ough  more  hours  use  of  existing 
industrial  machines  and  equipment  This 
will  be  done  by  absorbing  in  Industry  all  of 
the  available  unemployed  civilian  'abor  force 
of  3.100.000  as  well  as  lengthening  the 
workweek.  If  still  further  increases  in  the 
military  requirements  are  necessary,  cut- 
becks  cf  civilian  production,  as  was  done  In 
World  War  II.  will  provide  the  necessary 
man-hours. 

Stepping  up  the  industrial  effort  in  this 
manner  by  more  hours  of  use  of  existing 
Industrial  machines,  will  simply  require  more 
hours  of  uie  of  existing  electric  power  pro- 
ducing equipment.  Estimates  Indicate  that, 
with  complete  absorption  of  those  now  un- 
employed and  an  extended  workweek,  longer 
hour     use     of     existing     electric     generating 

plants  can  provide  all  of  the  additional  power 
needed— about  45.000.000.000  of  kilowatt- 
hours  on  a  yearly  basis  and  aroi'.nd  35  F>er- 
cent  above  industry's  present  record  high 
level  operation  of  131.000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  year. 

The  following  sets  forth  the  above  facts 
in  some  detail: 

The  latest  reports  (April  19501  show  that 
industry  is  now  purchasing  monthly  electric 
power  amounUng  to  10.900,000.000  of  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  manufacturing,  mining,  ar.d 
construction  totals  17,500.000,  while  the  num- 
ber  of   unemployed   totals   3.100.000 

The  productive  output  of  industry  can  be 
greatly   increased  by — 

1 .  The  absorption  of  those  now  unemployed 
into  the  industrial  force  by  going  to  two- 
and  three-shift  oi>eration  at  the  present 
average  of  39 '2  hours  worked  per  week  which 
would  increase  industry's  monthly  electric- 
power  consumption  to  12.800.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  hours  worked  per 
week  from  the  present  average  of  39-2  to 
45'..,  the  maximum  reached  in  World  War  II. 
which  would  further  increase  industry's 
power    use   to    14,700.000.000    kilowatt -hours. 

Thus,  with  a  present  productive  effort  us- 
ing 10.900.000,000  kilowatt -hours  monthly, 
production  can  be  stepped-up  by  more  hours 
use  of  the  existing  Industrial  plant  with  a 
monthly  use  of  14.700.OO0.C00  kilowatt-hours. 
In  turn  obtained  by  more  hours  tise  of  exist- 
ing generating  capacity,  or  an  increase  icr 
war  purposes  of  3.800.000.000  kilowatt -hours. 

A  partial  war  effort  utilizing  15  percent  of 
the  present  industrial  effort  — ould  entail 
an  addition  of  only  1.600,000,000  kilowatt - 
hours. 

Therefore,  not  only  can  Industry's  electrlc- 
powtr  requirements  for  a  15-percent  partial 
war  effort  be  adequately  met  but  a  very  sub- 
Etai  tial  enlargement  for  war  production  can 
be  readily  taken  care  ol  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  present  level  for  civilian  needs  be  main- 
tained. 

Since  the  present  manufacturing  capacity 
Of  Industry  can  absorb  the  present  Idle  labor 
force,  new  war  production  plant  construction 
would  probably  be  limited  largely  to  plants 
needed  to  produce  new  kinds  of  war  materials 
lor  which  existing  plants  are  not  adaptable. 
or  for  which  no  manufacturing:  capacity  Is 
available.  The  additional  electric  capacity 
required  in  such  cases  appears  to  be  small 
when  compared  to  the  very  sii'-stantial  elec- 
trical capacity  additions  planned. 

The  record  shows  the  development  of  a 
pattern,  such  as  U  Indicated  above,  during 
World  War  II  when  electric  power  was  never 
too  little  nor  too  late.    At  that  time  Industry 
was  m  a  more  favorable  position  to  expand 
production  than  now.  as  there  was  a  much 
larger  number  of  unemployed,  some  8,000,- 
000.   compared    to    the    slightly    more    than 
3,000.000  at  present.     Expanded  employment 
during  World  War  II  reached  a  peak  of  20.- 
000,000  In  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
construction  Industries  and  reduced  the  pre- 
war total  of  some  8,000,000  unemployed  to 
C70.000.     As    need    for    Increased    productive 
efforts    arose,    the    hours    worked    per    week 
were    raised.     This   was   accompanied    by    a 
rise  in  the  electric  power  supplied  for  indus- 
trial use  from  around  5,000.000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  monthly  to  9.500.000,000— an  Increase 
of   about   4.500.000.000.     All-out   war   efforts 
brought  about  a  total  war  load  of  6.500,000.- 
000    kilowatt-hours,    the    additional    2.000,- 
000,"00   monthly  coming   through  cut-backs 
In   civilian   goods   . 

The  presently  planned  capacity  additions 
are  suSlcent  to  meet  growth  In  civilian  use 
with  adequate  reserves  and  will  cover  any 
Increase  that  might  result  from  stepped-up 
military  needs. 

This  year  the  electric  reserves  of  surplus 
generating  capacity  total  9,500,000  kilowatts. 
They  can,  if  necessary,  generate  more  than 
55,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year.  This 
iB  m  adltlon  to  the  45,000,000.000  of  ktlowatt- 
hours  mentioned  above — a  total  of  100,000,- 
OCO.OOO  above  the  131, 000,000. 000  present  In- 
dustrial use. 

The  electric  power  industry  Is  continuing 
to  move  ahead,  to  build  and  construct,  and 
will  build  as  fast  or  faster  than  any  other 
Industry  may  build  to  Increase  production. 
The  country  can  definitely  depend  upon  the 
electric  power  Industry  for  all  power  capacity 
needed,  provided  no  unreasonable  limitations 
are  imposed  which  would  prevent  completion 
of  the  construction  program  now  well  under 
way. 

In  P.  P  A  L.  Co  's  service  area  sufBcient 
electric  power  will  be  available  for  military 
and  civilian  purpt^ses.  The  company  has  at 
present  more  than  800  000  kilowatts  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  home,  farm  and 
factory.  This  will  be  Increased  to  9<X),000 
kilowatts  In  1951  and  to  over  1,000,000  kilo- 
watt* by  1953.  Such  substantial  capacity 
additions  will  make  It  poaslble  to  take  care 
of  customers'  peak  loads  one-third  more 
than  present  loads  and  still  maintain  suffi- 
cient protective  capacity  reserves. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  problem  of  In- 
creasing the  Nation's  productive  efTort  Is  one 
of  manpower — not  one  of  electric  power. 


of  the  Record.  I  Include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial -aken  from  the  League  Reporter  of 
December  18,  1950: 

Maeehall  Plan  Bendtts 
When  those  who  criticize  every  act  of  the 
administration  take  p<^jt  shoU  at  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  aiding  our  European  allies  by 
calling  It  a  "giveaway"  program,  or  "opera- 
tion rat  hole,"  remember  this; 

1.  Production  and  trade  are  higher  in  Eu- 
rope than  before  the  war. 

2.  The  Communists  have  lo«t  a  lot  of 
ground  there— Including  valuable  foothold* 
in  trade  unions. 

3  We  have  won  one  crisis  after  another  in 
Berlin  against  the  Reds. 

4.  The  CommunlBU  were  run  out  of  Greece. 
Red  guerrillas  once  held  more  territory  there 
there  than  did  all  other  groups  combined. 

5.  Democracy  has  replaced  dictatorship  In 

Turkey. 

6.  The  people  of  Europe  are  In  a  better 
position  to  organize  for  new  efforts  to  resist 
the  cancer  of  communism. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  undertaken 
the  great  aid  program  formed  by  General 
Marshall  and  Secretary  Acheson  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  of  Europe  now  would  be  under 
the  complete  domination  of  Russian  Im- 
perialism. 


Marshall  Plan  BeneRts 

EXTENSION  OP  RtlMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  li  '  :n>    •> 

IN  TlIE  HOUi^E  OF  UKVKE.SK.N  IWTIVES 

Thursday.  I)t^■•"•;^'■'    :/.   1950 

Mr   PRICE      Mr   SiH>aker   under  leave 
to  extend  mv   rt'iii.Hik^  m  the-  Appf!Mli\ 


(1)  aean  the  Comm'mlst  asrociates  and 
.rmpathtzera  out  of  our  own  Oc-vernment: 
!vr  require   France  and  tn«l*nd   to  c^cel 
their  separate  nona«»reaaion  P*ct«  'r^'f,^;": 
,ia  and  their  trade  pacts  with  RusaU  and 
iron  ctirtaln  countries:   (3»   stop  supporting 
colonial  slavery  In  any  fcrm;  14 1  oppoee  th« 
recognition    of    Communist    China    hy    the 
United  Nations  with  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand;  (5)  do  one  of  three  thing,  about  the 
war  in  Asia    (a)  Arm  and  equip  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Nationalises  and  Invite  them  to  Join 
IS    supplying  thi  foot-soldier  power  under 
our  direction  whiie  we  use  our  air  power  to 
destroy  the  Chinese  Communists'  means  of 
making  war.  or   fbi    arm  and  equ'p  the  Na- 
tionalist army  and  guerrillas  and  let   them 
do  the  Job.  over  a  neceMartly  longer  period 
of  time,  or  lo  If  neither  of  theee  two  alter- 
natives are  to  be  followed,  then  abandon  the 
entire  Korean  and  Chinese  areas;    (6i    build 
a   military   force,   spearheaded   by   adequate 
submarine  fleet  and  Air  Corpa.  and   Install 
radar    equipment     to    protect     the    Weetera 
HemisDhere;  i7)  serve  notice  on  Ruaala  that 
any  move  on  Europe  wUl  be  met  with  aerial 
attack  on  their  means  of  making  war;    i8) 
pr  tect   and  strengthen  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  (9  I   ^Jve  no  more  ftinda  to  foreign 
nations  aa  gifu  and  limu  loans  within  our 
means  to  private  business  In  strategic  area* 
on  RFC  conditions  only. 


Positive  Approach  to  Foreign  Policy: 
Summary  ot  Senate  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

I'f    N^VArl^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21   'legtslatiie  day 

of  Monday,  NQvember  27).  1950 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  office  entitled  'Positive  Ap- 
proach to  Foreign  Policy:  Summary  of 
Senate  Address." 

There  tieiag  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senator  QaoacB  W.  Malonc. 
Republican,  ol  Nevada.  In  a  major  address  to- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  submitted  a 
S-polnt  program  which  he  said  was  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  our  preaeut  serious  problem. 

Senator  Mai.on«  said  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  win."  but  that  we  must  stop  pussy- 
footing and' decide  on  a  program  of  policy. 

The  Nevada  Senator  criticized  the  lack  of 
definite  policy  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  accused  Slate  Department  ofllclals 
of  carrvmg  the  ball  for  Communist  conspira- 
tors He  reviewed  what  he  termed  the  errors 
which  led  to  the  war  situation,  and  said  that 
we  are  not  going  to  straighten  out  a  deplora- 
ble situation  by  trying  to  ignore  It. 

••Strangely  enough,  ,  our  taxpayers,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  boys  flghtlng  in  Ko- 
rea, have  flnanve<l  the  equipment  and  guiis 
used  against  their  bi>y^  by  the  Communlsta — 
as  the«>  Communlsta  have  been  supplied 
with  «ar-maklnK  materials  by  countries  re- 
ceiving our  taxpayers'  money  through  the 
ICA  or  so-ca::<Hr  M.<\rshall  plan. "  Senator  Ma- 
LONK  said. 

Senator  »i*LONS  eald  that  paradoxically 
the  DUtloi^k  Is  more  hopeful  at  thu  time  of 
crisis  than  In  the  past  because  the  pe*.iple 
are  at  last  awakening  to  their  peril  are  be- 
oomlnf  aware  of  tu  oauaea.  and  are  ready 
to  do  aomethlng  about  tt." 

l*he  things  which  Senator  Maixiki  said  we 
should  do.  and  can  do,  at  once  are: 


The  Role  of  Cenh-al  Banking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LISTER  KILL 

or  .\i_vB.viiA 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December   18   (legislative  day 

of  Monday,  November  27  >.  1950 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  The  Role  of  Central  Banking 
in  Our  Free  Enterprise  Society.  deUvered 
by  Thomas  B.  McCabe.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  at  the  Alabama  dinner  of 
the  American  Newcomen  Society,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala..  Decemljer  12,  1950 

I  am  infor-ned  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  cost  of  printing  the  address  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  will  be  ap- 
proximately $246. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addren 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

The  Rolx  or  C»nt««.  BAXKtNC  in  OtTi  Fwa 
Iwiaaeaiaa  Socimr 

I  am  here  tonight  to  pay  ■■"fl  two  of  your 
beloved  townsmen — Xd  Norton  and  Thad 
Bolt.  I  atUl  thmk  tt  was  a  miracle  that  we 
were  able  to  get  Id  Ncton  to  serve  on  the 
board  a<  gorarncrs.  I  doubt  that  It  would 
have  been  poeetble  without  the  efforts  of 
Thad  Holt.  In  re '.urn  lor  tixs  si^port  oX  the 
cause.  I  had  to  promise  to  speak  t)efore  the 
Birinlnftham  Klwanls  Club  of  which  Thad  Is 
president.  As  (or  Ed.  before  be  would  take 
the  oath  of  oOke.  I  bad  to  proaalee  him  I 
would  accept  rotir  Invitation  for  tontfht. 
On  a  strictly  horse -trading  basla  I  am  eoo- 
tmced  I  outtraded  them  boUk. 

Sd'a  friends  here  OTerwhMa»ad  blm  with 
a  barrage  of  glowing  preas  notices  at  the 
time  of  hla  appointment.  I  am  happy  to 
•ay  from  rioee  aasoctatton  with  htm  over 
the  past  3  montha  that  he  has  more  thaa 
lived  up  to  yuur  and  to  my  hif  heat  exj 
tKMia. 
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It  la  a  ?reat  honor  and  prlvilcEe  to  meet 
■gain  with  my  frlenda  in  Newcomen,  and 
especially  here  in  this  delightful  aatttng. 
The  gracious  hoepicality  of  your  Alakaaaa 
eoaunlttee  is  matched  by  the  heart-warming 
fWevahip  which  always  permeates  the  In- 
spirational atmosphere  of  a  Newcomen  meet- 
ing. 

It  Is  always  a  treat  for  me  to  have  an 
excuse  to  come  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
My  admiration  for  the  spirit  arid  rich  tra- 
dition of  the  South  was  nurtured  by  my 
early  boyhood  in  Virginia  and  later  on  the 
■astern  Shore.  It  bl'.^sBomed  into  full  flower 
as  I  spent  long  periods  travehng  through 
all  parts  of  the  country  ?.s  a  sales  manager 
and  more  recently  in  devel  .pin.?  some  wocd- 
pulp  properties  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Georgia. 

Eeiieve  me.  I  have  an  Intimate  and  per- 
sonal first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prcgress. 
growth,  and  future  of  this  highly  important 
part  of  our  great  land.  Were  I  ever  to 
lapse  In  knowledge  or  accuracy  of  the  facts. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Ed  Norton  would  never 
let  me  forget  it. 

As  a  Newcomen  member  myself,  I  harbor 
a  deep  and  devoted  respect  for  the  record 
of  this  organization  in  adding  to  the  cnm- 
mon  appreciation  of  the  finest  tn  American 
and  British  tradition  It  has  sough:  ear- 
neatly  and  diligently  to  set  forth  an  objective 
and  nonpartisan  analysis  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments— both  human  and  mechanical — that 
bave  added  to  the  progress  of  manJcind.  Its 
•Sorts  to  knit  more  closely  the  friendly  ties 
tiniting  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  found  rich  reward  through  the  years. 
Today  these  two  countries  are  a  part  of  the 
bulwark  m  the  vital  defense  line  against 
further  encroachment  on  trie  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  The  preservation  of 
all  that  vre  hold  dear  depends  largely  upon 
the  strength,  stamina,  and  moral  courage  of 
our  allies  and  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
Initiative  of  our  leaders.  I  am  sure  the  con- 
ferences last  week  between  cur  President  and 
the  British  Prune  Minister  were  conducted 
with  the  same  good  will  and  objectives  of 
this  Society. 

The  tradition  of  the  Newcomen  Society  Ls 
to  study  the  framework  of  modem  society 
against  the  lessons  of  the  past.  I  will  ad- 
here to  that  tradition  and  confine  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  your  long-establi&hed 
custom  by  showing  how  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory apply  to  the  subject  which  I  wotild  like 
to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

In  the  prewnt  crisis,  two  great  qoeBtloua 
are  of  supreme  Importance  to  our  people  at 
home  and  to  adherents  of  human  freedom 
tUttOOghout  the  world.  The  first  Ls.  How  can 
w«  bttild  up  our  defenses  to  meet  the  threat 
of  world  afgreailOB  by  the  Communist 
forces'  The  second  Is.  How  can  we  maintain 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar?  You  cant 
have  a  defease  program  without  a  scmnd 
dollar.  I  am  convinced  that  you  can't  have 
anything  that  approaches  a  peaceful  wor'.d 
It  a  sound  dollar  Since  I  am  net 
to  discuss  the  military  problems,  I 
want  to  coDftne  oiv  aMantloc  to  the  second 
of  these  Important  qwtlnn  i  which  is  so 
much  In  the  center  of  every  citizens  atten- 
tion these  days  I  want  to  show  yotj  what 
the  role  of  a  central  bank  lUte  the  Federal 
Baserve  is  in  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
dotHr 

e  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem  has  the 
^  — ._ry  responsibility  of  regulating  the 
Toltime.  cost,  and  availability  of  money  and 
credit.  It  is  of  paramount  Importance  that 
all  of  us  have  a  clear  understanding  of  Its 
ptirpose.  and  Its  present  objectives. 
role  of  the  central  bank  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  fact  other  countries  of  the  world 
has  often  teen  a  mystenctia  one.  The  Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  was  never  fully 
tmdcntood — what  lady  to?— but  for  generti- 
ttona  the  Bank  of  Incland  has  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  Kn^Uah 
■peafclng  peoples  of  the  world.     I  welcome 


the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a  thoughtful  and 
publlc-epirlted  audience  like  this  on  this 
subject,  which  I  feel  you  want  to  understand 
and  which  is  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
our  kind  of  a  free-en terpnse  capitalistic 
economy 

Now.  first,  of  an.  what  do  cpntral  banks 
do?  You  are  all  familiar  with  regular  house- 
keepln:?  functions  we  perform :  Supplying 
coins  and  currency,  check  clearing,  trans- 
ferring funds  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  serving  as  fiscal  agents  In 
the  distribution  of  savings  bonds  and  other 
responsibiUries  of  this  general  nature  I 
have  in  mind,  however,  the  more  ba.sic  things 
a  central  bank  does  that  bear  directly  upon 
the  functioning,  and  therefore  the  future, 
of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

All  economic  societies,  except  the  most 
primitive,  have  some  form  of  money. 
Through  a  succession  of  painful  and  costly 
experiences  society  has  learned  that  In  a 
complex  and  highly  organized  system  cen- 
tered around  personal  enterprise  and  Initia- 
tive, money  does  not  manage  itself 

The  flow  of  money  from  hand  to  hand  re- 
flects the  decision  of  milUons  of  producers 
and  consumers.  But  the  uninhibited  opera- 
tion of  money  systems  In  the  past  created 
great  problems  for  those  who  lived  and  did 
business  under  them  In  the  days  when 
coins  constituted  the  money  supply,  heads 
of  state  were  not  above  clipping  away  part  of 
a  coin  to  recapture  funds  for  the  royal  treas- 
ury. After  the  use  of  currency  became 
prevalent,  differences  In  the  size  and  value 
of  a  great  variety  of  notes  circulated  by 
numerous  issuing  agencies  were  a  source  not 
only  Ci  Inconvenience  tut  of  heavy  losses 
when  holders  were  unable  to  redeem  their 
notes.  All  cf  you  are  familiar  with  the  old 
phrase — "not  worth  a  continental."  &:me 
of  your  forefathers  had  to  struggle  with  an 
almost  worthless  currency. 

T-day  our  money  supply  consists  only 
partly  of  coins  and  ctirrency  and  prlmai'Uy 
of  checkable  bank  deposits  which  arise  large- 
ly froni  advances  of  credi^.  The  supply  of 
mone^.  mostly  bank  deposits,  is  therefore  a 
far  more  S"iible  and  volatile  factor  tn  cur 
present  economy  than  in  earlier  periods  of 
history.  Under  those  conditions,  we  ccme- 
times  have  too  little  or  too  much  money  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  Let's 
be  concrete  and  see  what  happens  if  the  mix- 
ture gets  too  rich — li  we  get  too  much  money 
or  credit  In  the  business  stream.  As  the  sup- 
ply of  money  expands,  people  are  abls  to  buy 
more,  demand  Increases.  "That  is  scod,"  you 
say      "Just  what  we  vrant." 

But  suppose,  aa  is  the  case  today,  the 
econ:)my  Is  already  bursting  at  the  seams. 
F-ull  employment  is  reached.  In  vie-y  of  the 
ev?r-increasin:i  military  demands  production 
for  civilian  consumption  cannot  te  Increased 
although  mon?y  Incomes  contin'Je  to  ex- 
pand. So  the  natural  consequence  is  for 
prices  to  rise  as  too  many  dollars  bid  for  too 
few  goods.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
goes  down.  Of  course.  It  can  work  the  other 
way.  too.  If  the  supply  of  money  becomes  too 
sma'l  or  cannot  expand  In  relation  to  the 
supply  of  goods,  prices  fall  as  too  many  goods 
ccmplet"  for  too  few  dollars.  The  result  may 
W3il  be  widespread  unemployment. 

Under  a  system  of  private  enterprise  In 
normal   peacetime   r  .  =  .   we   count   en 

the  marketplace  to  c  .e  what  goodi  are 

produced.  Ordinariiy  no  Gcvemment  au- 
thority dictates  the  allocation  and  use  of 
resources.  Otir  production  expands  or  con- 
tracts In  particular  lines  of  activity  In  re- 
sponse to  signals  given  by  a  free  market.  If 
the  price  sif;  oks  right  we  go  ahead: 

if  It  looks  un  .  ;.e  we  hold  back,  or  shift 

Into  other  lines. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  changes  In 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  have  a  direct 
relationship  to  prices.  Therefore,  if  money 
Is  to  have  stable  value  and  thus  contribute 
to  stability  and  the  steady  progress  cf  the 
economy,  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 


must  be  kept  in  proper  relation  to  the  flo'sr 
Of  goods. 

Central  banks  then  have  this  primary  and 
challenging  responsibility — to  influence 
monetary  and  credit  developments  so  as  to 
assist  in  promoting  economic  stability.  I 
use  the  word  "aaaiet"  adrtaadly,  becaaae  yam 
realize  that  other  gueeiiaiaeutal  poltetea  math 
as  fiscal  policies  have  an  Important  Inftaenee 
on  eccnom.ic  stability.  Private  entuipilM 
must  be  able  to  operate  In  an  eeoaooiie 
climate  that  la  as  free  as  poaeltoie  from  the 
distortions  of  an  unstable  aaooetary  system. 
Only  then  is  there  an  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual businesses — large  or  small — to  go 
forward  with  confidence  In  the  spirit  of 
dynamic  and  adventureaooae  enterprise. 
This  competitive  spirit  has  aiatfe  crur  pro- 
ductive machine  the  envy  d  every  people  of 
the  world  and  cur  standard  of  living  beyood 
any  measure  of  comparison. 

■The  charge  upon  central  banks  la  a  heavy 
one  and  it  is  well  worth  our  taking  the 
time  tonight  to  surrey  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  central  bankizm  ttad 
are  now  reflected  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

To  understand  the  why  and  how  of  cen- 
tral banks,  it  is  first  i  aesutlal  to  understand 
the  double-edged  character  of  the  most  nor- 
mal commercial  bank  activity — that  of  lend- 
ing money.  It  Is  easy  to  overlook  the  prime 
Importance  of  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
banks  Increase  their  loans,  they  are  actually 
creating  adrtMlnnal  money. 

No  one  who  beUeves  In  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  would  want — except  under 
unusual  circumstances — to  turn  over  to  a 
public  institution  the  crucial  fiinctlon  of 
choosing  azxx}ng  private  buatneas  boiTowera. 
The  commercial  bank  in  '"■^^^f  1 
is  helping  to  determine  the 
community  leadership  of  tonaorrov.  Ihla  la 
a  little  discussed  but  most  taiportant  func- 
tion cf  commercial  banking  It  ls  a  primary 
Jiistiflcatlon  for  a  private  Independent  com- 
mercial banking  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creation  (or  de- 
struct.on  i  •  of  money  is  fraught  with  sucfe 
possibilities  for  enl.  aa  veil  as  good,  that 
the  public  interest  Is  acutely  Involved  The 
development  of  central  banking  traditioa 
reflects  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  Idas 
that  regulation  of  the  money  supply  must 
be  attuned  tOv  hmt  independent  of.  the  pri- 
vate coEUXiercial  banking  structure.  The  ca- 
tabUabBMCt  of  a  central  bank.  then,  leave* 
to  individual  commercial  banks,  privately 
owned  and  privately  operated,  the  responsi- 
bility for  selecting  which  of  their  customera 
shall  b«  financed  out  of  the  total  money 
available  for  lending  by  the  entire  han^ng 
system.  It  leaves  to  the  central  bonk  the 
responsibility  for  at  least  partially  deter- 
mining what  that  total  amount  shall  be. 

While  I  do  net  Intend  to  diacuas  in  any 
detail  the  techniques  of  central  bank  opera- 
tions, it  is  important  to  k?ep  In  otiatA  the 
fact  that  a  central  bank  functiona  imKfttf 
through  organised  markets  In  the  n  iiillTlnnel 
sense.  Its  primary  tools  Involve  the  barfing 
and  selling  of  Government  securities— open 
market  operations — and  variations  In  dis- 
count rates.  More  recently  there  has  been 
added  the  instniment  of  changes  in  reserve 
requirements.  These  tools  are  purely  Imper- 
sonal me^.ns  of  affecting  the  over-all  avall- 
abUity  and  cost  o '  credit.  By  aJecting  the 
supply  cf  credit  under  a  qpatem  of  credit 
money,  a  central  bank  also  influences  the 
total  amount  of  money  In  the  economy.  The 
mechanism  works  this  way.  T.ghter  avail- 
ability amd  higher  cost  of  credit  checis  the 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  money  m  rela- 
tion to  the  output  of  goods.'  easier  avail- 
ability and  lower  cout  of  credit  accelerates 
monetary  expansion  tn  relation  to  the  out- 
put of  goods. 

In  very  recent  times  and  partly  because  of 
special  circumstances  associated  with  war 
and  national  defense  financing,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Synem  has  had  added  to  iU  tooia 
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eeruin  Instnunent*  known  m  •elective 
credit  controls.  The  Federal  Reserve  8y»- 
tm»  r«fUl«Uon  W.  relating  to  con«umer  In- 
(Ullincnt  credit,  »nd  lu  re«ulallon  X.  re- 
tettac  to  inort«*ge  credit,  are  example*  of 
theM  toola.  The  8y«tem«  reifulation  of  mar- 
gin requireroenta  on  loan*  to  buy  or  carry 
llsUd  ttocka  U  another  esampl*.  IiMtru- 
IMOU  of  tbla  type  aflecl  credit  coodlikma  by 
•ettinic  i«Tma  tor  ttt*  Mtvnatem  oi  ernin. 
TtoM*  regulatory  ttrma  bear  upon  demand 
«nd  not  upon  supply.  Selective  V>uU  can 
be  made  to  apply  only  to  a  narrowly  defined 
credit  area.  They  are  therefore  liot  gen- 
eral. Heoec.  the  deacriptiou  ••elecilve* 
toola.  They  are  In  no  eenae  a  •ubatituie  lor 
the  general  to<jU  of  the  central  bank.  They 
merely  reinforce  them. 

HUtorlcally.  in  country  after  country,  it 
haa  been  dUBrult  to  decide  Juat  how  a  cen- 
tral bank  should  be  organized  and  what  re- 
lation It  should  have  to  Oovernment  and  to 

private  enterprise.  Tbe  combination  of  pub- 
lic rcspon^ilbllltlea  and  private  functions 
complicates  the  problem.  Until  relatively 
recently  central  banks  have  commonly  op- 
erated under  aperial  charters  from  their 
governments  aa  privately  owned  institu- 
tions. I  understand  that  George  Washing- 
ton, for  one.  owned  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  and 
when  the  war  was  over  collected  his  accu- 
mulated dividends.  Today  the  shares  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  all  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. While  private  ownership  has  had 
the  advantage  of  Insuring  relative  freedom 
from  political  Influences,  it  ha*  been  dlfH- 
cult  to  avoid  the  charge  that  national  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy  was  being  determined 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  banks 
rather  than  In  the  public  Interest. 

Many  governments  have  made  their  central 
banks  wholly  public  owned,  either  by  Inl- 
tlallv  setting  them  up  in  this  way.  or  by 
buying  up  privately  held  shares.  In  this 
way  the  emphasis  Is  more  directly  on  the 
public  character  of  ♦heir  responsibilities. 
E\en  In  auch  instances,  however,  the  cen- 
tral banks  have  usually  continued  to  func- 
tlo.i  as  semlindependent  organizations. 

The  great  size  and  diversity  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  economy  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  12  separate  Federal  Reserve 
bank-s.  which  are  partly  autonomous  but  are 
placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Board  oi  Governors,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  long  ternu  of  14  years  each,  and 
responsible  to  Congress.  The  Federal  Re- 
aerv  bankc  carry  on  the  operations  ordina- 
rily performed  by  central  banks  while  gen- 
eral policy  decisions,  which  in  most  coun- 
tries are  also  made  by  central  banks,  are 
▼eeted  largely  with  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  with  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee. This  latter  group  is  established  by  stat- 
ute and  provides  lor  the  rotating  .represen- 
tation of  five  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  their 
presidents.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
ceives its  authority  from  the  Congress  and 
Is  responsible  to  It. 

Whatever  Its  form  of  organization,  a  cen- 
tral bank  obviously  must  be  a  public  in«tl- 
tution.  Its  power  mu«t  be  used  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  only  In  the  public  interest. 
It  must  steer  a  true  course  between  the  pri- 
vate financial  community  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Government  on  the  other. 

In  the  earlv  days  some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  referred  to  it 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Finance.  This 
comparison  was  not  atrlctly  accurate,  but  It 
did  convey  the  Idea  of  the  founders  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  shoxild  be  lnde,)end- 
ent  of  both  political  and  private  financial 
Interesu. 

Prom  the  very  outset  attempts  to  organize 
a  central  bank  In  the  United  States  faced 
one  great  hurdle — a  healthy  dlstntst  of  any 
centralization  of  power.  Failure  to  renew 
the  charters  of  the  First  and  Second  Banks 


of  the  United  States  can  largely  be  explained 
on  ihla  ground:  As  federally  chartered  but 
privately  manafStf  b«nka,  ttoey  were  suspect 
because  the  manafMiMnt  w««  entirely  in  prl- 
T«u  bands.  Further,  there  was  a  general 
feellnjt  that  neither  bank  represented  ade- 
quately the  frontier  Interests. 

In  his  famous  Report  on  a  national  Bank. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  fathered  the  Pirst 
Bank  oi  U»e  United  flutes,  said:  To  attach 
full  fmnlklff""  to  an  Instuutum  of  this  na- 
ture. It  appears  to  be  an  esaeiitlsl  Ingredient 
In  Us  structure  that  It  shall  be  under  a  prl- 
▼ate,  not  a  public,  direction— under  guidance 
of  individual  Interest,  not  of  public  policy." 
History  has  shown  the  wetikness  of  this 
thesu.  The  Plrst  and  Second  Banks  of  the 
United  States  were  both  organised  on  the 
basis  of  dominant  private  ownership  and 
control. 

Andrew  Jackson'A  suceesaful  fight  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  largely  baaed 
on  oppoaltlon  to  private  control.  The  result 
of  this  controversy  was  to  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  the  advantages  of  a  central  banking 
system  for  nearly  80  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  basic  problems  of  regu- 
lating money  and  credit  remained  unsolved. 
The  next  step — some  25  years  after  the  lapse 
of  the  second  charter— was  to  establish  the 
National  Banking  System.  From  the  stand- 
point of  our  discussion,  the  significant  thing 
about  the  National  Bank  Act  waa  that  It  pro- 
vided for  the  reg  illation  of  the  Issuance  of 
bank  notes  by  requiring  the  deposit  of  sub- 
stantial security. 

This  again  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
adequate  monetary  control  for  two  princi- 
pal reasons.  First,  because  checks  on  de- 
posit became  a  more  important  type  of  cur- 
rency. While  sharp  restrictions  were  put  on 
the  Issuance  of  bank  notes,  the  power  of  the 
banks  to  expand  check  currency  was  left 
uncontrolled.  Second,  repeated  experience 
with  money  panics  subsequently  showed 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  too  little  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  too  much,  and  that  there 
had  to  be  means  of  expanding  the  money 
supply  In  response  to  the  needs  of' a  rapidly 
growing  country.  A  succession  of  money 
panics  near  the  turn  of  the  century  focused 
public  attention  on  money  and  credit  prob- 
lems. Tlie  panic  of  1893  provided  the  initial 
stimulus  and  the  panic  of  1907  furnished  the 
final  push  necessary  for  the  appointment  of 
a  National  Monetary  Commission.  This  body 
made  the  most  thorough  study  of  monetary 
and  banking  systems  throughout  the  world 
that  has  ever  been  made.  It  submitted  rec- 
ommendations for  remedying  the  defects 
which  were  revealed  in  our  system. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In 
1913  created  a  system  which  was  unique  In 
the  history  of  central  banking.  First  of  all. 
that  act  clearly  established  central  banking 
as  a  most  vital  and  essential  public  function 
In  this  country.  Further.  In  keeping  with 
the  traditional  status  of  stich  banks,  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  have 
an  Independent  status  In  the  Government 
structure  reporting  directly  to  the  Concrress. 
This  Is  In  accord  with  the  philosophies  of 
checks  and  balances  inherent  In  our  Consti- 
tution. Finally,  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
rigidity  and  remoteness  In  a  highly  cen- 
tralized authority,  the  framers  of  the  act 
provided  for  an  efficient  and  effective  com- 
bination of  public  and  private  management. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  today  consists 
of  a  Board  of  Governors  which  operates 
through  a  decentralized  network  of  regional 
banks  and  branches  In  Intimate  contact  with 
every  commercial  area  In  the  country. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times  that 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  authors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  gave  us  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation- -a  system  tailor- 
made  for  the  economic  expansion  of  our 
country.  The  System  might  be  compared  to 
a  great  pyramid  with  Its  base  In  the  grass 


roou  of  otir  economy,  and  lu  apex  In  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  breadth  and 
strength  of  the  pyramid  are  In  lu  base,  with 
the  member  bsnks  snd  the  Reserve  benk*  M 
elevations  In  the  slope  toward  the  top. 

I  am  more  convinced  tha:i  ever  of  the  truth 
of  that  stat«n«at.  Fttr  bum*  than  10  yean 
I  served  on  the  board  of  the  Phlladeii/hU 
Pederal  B«wrve  Benk.  and  for  ftlmoet  t  >e«rf 
Biore  I  have  served  with  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emore  in  Waehln«ton.  It  has  been  a  greet 
tsperMMe  u>  observe  Mm  Uitnmu  working* 
of  otar  ewdit  and  monttfy  BH^ine  and  to 
view  It*  relatlniMllip  «0  tlM  Wltkm*l  tcoaamf. 
I  have  seen  tiM  SfMMI  mttpi  ItwIf  flexibly 
to  changing  eeunomle  eOBdlttons  I  b-ive 
benefitted  by  the  deeMtr«ll9ed  organtratlon 
with  Its  12  banks.  34  branches,  and  more  than 
2.'io  directors  who  constitute  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  finest  our  free  enterprise 
■ystem  can  offer. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  too  with  the  highly 
valuable  research  kcrvlces  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, not  only  the  regular  services  but  spe- 
cial studies  of  regional  developments  such 
as  those  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
bank  with  the  help  of  the  branch  offices.  I 
have,  as  I  hope  you  do.  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  highly  professional  work  of  the 
research  organizations  of  the  banks  and  our 
Washington  staff.  The  end  product  of  their 
efforu  has  established  a  new  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence  In  this  field.  These 
men  have  an  uncanny  understanding  of 
current  problems  and  they  have  supplied 
constructive  stiggestlons  for  future  courses 
of  action.  In  fact,  this  exceptionally  high 
level  of  professional  competence  extends 
throughout  the  System's  official  and  staff 
personnel. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  here  to  give 
proper  credit  to  all  those  who  have  had  a 
prominent  part  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  But  I  would  be 
greatly  remiss  If  I  did  not  note  that  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  must  go  to  two 
Southerners — Woodrow  Wilson  and  Carter 
Glass.  They  understood  clearly  two  funda- 
mental propositions: 

First,  that  unless  some  way  was  found  to 
regulate  effectively  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  we  were  running  the  rlak  of  destroying 
the  very  foundations  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  which.  In  so  many  of  Its  aspects,  em- 
bcdles  a  Jeffersonlan  Insistence  on  the  rights 
of  Individuals  against  the  encroachments  of 
an  all  powerful  state. 

Second,  that  a  Jeffersonlan  distrust  of  the 
centralization  of  financial  power  can  be  met 
by  the  recognition  of  central  banking  as  a 
public  function  subject  to  public  control. 

To  say  that  central  banking  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  function  subject  to  public 
control  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  cen- 
tral bank  cannot  regard  itself  as  Immune  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  This  raises  a  funda- 
mental question  which  has  plagued  central 
bank  authorities  from  the  very  beginning. 
In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  we  generally 
think  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  being  re- 
flected through  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  through  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  What  then  should  be  the 
relation  of  a  central  bank  to  other  public 
authorities  in  a  democracy  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  private  enterprise  system?  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  necessity  lor  public 
control  and  yet  tivoid.  the  danger  of  doniina- 
'tlon? 

This  general  question.  In  Its  broadest 
teims.  was  exactly  the  question  that  the 
liberty -loving  founders  of  otir  Nation  put  to 
themselves  when  they  established  our  system 
of  government.  For  example,  the  architects 
of  that  system  recognized  the  public  charac- 
ter of  the  administration  of  Justice.  Tliat 
did  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  setting 
up  a  system  of  courts  organiaad  Independ- 
ently of  the  executive  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 
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The  Pederal  Reserve  System  tt<«elf  is  an 
example  of  thla  conception  of  public  control 
In  relation  to  other  branches  of  government. 
The  Pederal  Reserve  flystem  was  created  by 
Congress  There  Is  not  the  sllsbtest  doubt 
thst  It  could  likewise  be  deetroted  by  Con- 
gress, or  that  tt  would  bs  dssiroyed  or  rsdt- 
eslly  altered  If  It  ptirstjed  polldM  afslnst 
the  public  interest,  as  intcrpretad  by  ths 
psopU't  elected  rs press nutlves  But  the 
point  I  wteb  partKulariy  to  enphaaiz*  u  that 
the  Congreas  OMbsranly  lOttcbt  to  insulau 
the  Fadaral  Raacrfa  froai  pradstory  and  po- 
Utleal  praanvas.  ft  aid  so  baaauae  it  recog- 
■laad  that  there  may  well  be  divergent  views 
aa  to  whst  U.  and  what  Is  not.  In  the  public 
Interest  It  did  so  I  believe,  because  of  the 
Importsncc  it  attached  to  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  economic  sublllty. 

Not  only  U  the  Pederal  Reserve  System 
unique  In  its  combination  of  a  public  and 
private   form  of  organlratlcn.   but   It    has   a 

unique  rel«Maoiblp  wub  the  other  agencies 

at  Oovernment.  Kvery  avencj  of  Govern- 
ment has  statutory  re^woslbllltles  to  carry 
out.  Many  of  their  operations  Inevitably 
affect  the  supply  of  money  and  credit. 
Among  the  agencies  that  have  credit  pro- 
grams and  policies  affecting  this  picture  are 
the  RFC.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  various  international  agencies. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
with  lU  resf»nslbllltles  In  this  field  should 
affect,  -»nd  be  affected  by.  the  actions  of  these 
other  agencies.  That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Import- 
ant that  we  strive  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
Integration  and  coordination  of  all  govern- 
menUl  policies  which  ultimately  affect  the 
monetary   and   credit   situation 

The  relation  of  monetary  and  credit  poli- 
cies, and  fiscal  and  debt  management  poli- 
cies Is  most  Important  of  all  These  Inter- 
relationships have  become  Increasingly  im- 
portant and  binding  as  a  result  of  the 
tremendous  wartime  expansion  of  the  public 
debt  to  a  dominant  position  In  the  over-all 
financial  structure. 

Fiscal  policies  are  In  the  final  analysis  de- 
termined by  Congreas  In  authorizing  appro- 
priations  and   legislating   taxes.     Of   course 
the  President  and  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  have  a  major  Influ- 
ence   upon    these    policies    In    their    recom- 
mendations for   legislation   and  In   carr^'lng 
out    the    measures    voted    by    the    Congress. 
The  Treasury  has  a  pnmary  responsibility 
lor  recomjnendations  as  to  tax  policy,  as  well 
as  for  the  collection  of   taxes.     It   has  im- 
portant   discretionary    authority    with    ref- 
erence  to   the    management   of    the    public 
debt.    This    Includes    decisions    as    to    the 
timing  and  nature  of  borrowing  and  of  debt 
retirement.     The     Treasury     also     possesses 
certain  monetary  powers  and  it  has  Import- 
ant responsibility  with  reference  to  the  in- 
ternational    financial     operations     of     the 
Government.     These  various  Treasury  opera- 
tions   have    a    direct    bearing    on    and    are 
affect  xl  by  condmors  In  the  money  market, 
with  which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  concerned. 
The  limctions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
prunarlly    monetary.     As    I   have   said,    the 
system  has  primary  responsibility  for  influ- 
encing the  supply,  availability,  and  cost  of 
bank  reserves,  which  provide  the  basis  for 
the  bulk  of  the  country  s  supply  of  money 
and  credit.     Federal  Reserve  authorities,  by 
exercising  an  Influence  on  the  cost  of  avail- 
ability of  reserves,  can  affect  not  only  the 
level  of  Interest   rates   but  also   the  ability 
and  willingness  of  banks  to  lend  and  Invest. 
These    policies    necessarily    Impinge    upon 
public-debt  operations.     Moreover,  the  mag- 
nitude  of    public-debt   offerings    (or   retire- 
ments), the  rates  of   Interest   paid  by   the 
Treasury,  and  the  maturities  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  various  issues  are  reflected  in 
the  demands  for  credit  and  can  thereby  In- 
fluence   the   supply   of    money   and    the   de- 
mands upon  the  Federal  Rcservj. 


The  rates  of  Interest  which  the  Treas- 
ur)'  finds  it  necessary  to  r  ffer  on  new  i->t«ues 
of  securities  are  to  a  »ub«tantiai  descree  af- 
fected by  the  Federal  Reserve's  influence  on 
the  money  market.  Obviously.  If  the  Treas- 
ttry  snd  the  Pederal  Keeerve  were  preoccu- 
pied solely  with  the  queetlon  of  rates,  they 
vooid  aaartftaa  all  other  consid^ations  to 
this  aad.  BoCh,  of  aourse.  must  take  sc« 
Coufit  of  the  many  broad  aspects  of  their  rs« 
spectlve  policies  and  the  cffecu  upon  the 
entire  economic  stnicturt.  Because  maaa- 
tires  adopted  by  either  agency  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  by  the  other  in  deter- 
mining lU  policies.  It  U  most  essential  that 
they  unify  their  efl'jrts  snd  direct  their  re- 
spective policies  toward  common  broad  ob- 
jectives of  national  policy 

It  u  most  fortunate  that  public  discussion 
of  fiscal,  monetary,  debt  management,  and 
other  policies  has  been  on  so  high  a  plane. 
A  short  time  ago  I  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  and  was  deep- 
ly impressed  with  their  recent  public  state- 
ments which  grappled  in  a  most  constructive 
way  with  the  problems  inherent  m  adminis- 
tering and  coordinating  monetary  and  debt 
management  policies.  The  search  for  the 
right  answers  that  will  best  serve  public  In- 
terest demands  the  highest  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  finance,  industry, 
labor,  education,  and  government.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  President.  Gov- 
ernment ofBclal  =  ,  and  Men-.bers  ol  Congress 
concerned  with  these  problems  that  they 
have  approached  them  In  a  .broad,  nonpar- 
tisan and  unprejudiced  spirit.  There  has 
been  a  most  earnest  and  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  everyone  to  find  the  right  solu- 
tions that  will  contribute  to  the  common  ob- 
jective ol  orderly  economic  progress. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  defense 
effort,  the  purpose  cf  which  is  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  our  way  of  life.  We  all  agree 
that  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  regard 
the  requirements  of  defense  as  having  prior- 
ity over  all  other  activities.  I  am  sure  we 
are  agreed  that  the  way  of  life  which  we 
wish  to  defend  is  one  In  which  the  private 
enterprise  system  will  continue  to  play  a 
central  role. 

I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  that  in  this 
critical  period  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  use  all  of  its  resources  and  powers  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasury  to  assure  the 
successful  financing  of  the  defense  program. 
Furthermore,  we  wUl  continue  to  wage  a 
relentless  fight  en  Inflation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  damaging  to  our  morale  or  to  our 
ability  to  back  up  the  military  than  inflation. 
Inflation  diminishes  incentives.  It  misdi- 
rects tremendous  amounts  ol  effort  Into  non- 
productive areas.  It  destroys  the  savings 
Impulse  of  our  people  that  has  been  so  vital 
a  factor  in  making  our  Nation  great. 

W^hlle  I  have  outlined  how  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  work  to  combat  In- 
flation, It  is.  of  course,  everyone's  Job.  The 
fact  Is  that  unless  every  one  of  us.  as  Indi- 
viduals, recognizes  and  combats  this  prob- 
lem the  efforts  of  our  Government  will  fail. 
Inflation  is  a  matter  that  vitally  concerns 
each  of  us  and  It  can  only  be  avoided  If 
each  of  us  Is  willing  to  exercise  the  restraints 
and  make  the  sacrifices  required. 

I  have  tried  tonight  to  stress  the  devel- 
opment cf  the  Idea  of  central  banking  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  financial  sta- 
tlllty  of  a  modem  national  economy.  In 
this  country,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a 
unique  "decentralized"  central  bank,  was 
developed  to  meet  our  particular  type  of 
highly  competitive  expanding  capitalism. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  exert  Influence  through  the 
banking  system  and  the  money  market,  to 
provide  for  an  expanding  economy  and  at 
the  same  time  to  help  preserve  the  value  of 
the   American  dollar. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  called 
the    Federal    Reserve    System    a    great    and 


vital  bulwark  of  the  enterprlss  system 
which  ha«  so  enriched  thU  country  and 
made  It  ftrong.  Our  strength  st  home  and 
abroad  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  system  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  dollar  which  symbotues  <nit  strMiftli — 
and,  ladsed.  our  hopes — for  tha  fotufa. 


Tb«  Real  Purpose  Eahiad  Attlee's  VUit 

KX'IENSION  OF   HKMAHKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

U>     .M\AOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdcv,  December  21   ileoislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27  > ,  1950 

Mr  M.^LONF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  coiisont  to  have  pniit<Ki  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  off.cp  entitled  "The  Real  Pur- 
pose Behind  Attlee's  Visit." 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  release, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed   m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senator  Gfoece  W  Mv:-ONE. 
Republican  of  Nevada,  charged  today  that 
the  British  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  this 
country  to  talk  to  President  Truman  was 
"the  next  step  In  the  plan  of  England  and 
France  to  sell  out  the  American  Army  In 
Korea  " 

"The  visit  Is  not  prompted  by  any  mac- 
nanlmous  spirit  of  helpfulness  or  by  any 
feeling  of  appreciation  for  what  we  have 
done  for  them,"  the  Nevada  Senator  said. 
continuing:  '"England  and  France,  the  latter 
also  represented  by  F^ime  Minister  Attlee. 
have  not  helped  us.  other  than  t<^ken  help, 
and  have  no  intention  of  helping  us.  The 
visit  is  for  the  purpose  cf  keeping  intact 
the  colonial  possessions  of  those  two  coun- 
tries through  the  recognition  of  communistic 
China. 

"This  visit  ccmes  with  ill  grace  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  two  countries  which  have  been 
living  off  the  bounty  of  American  taxpayers 
and  yet  have  done  nothing  to  help  us  ap- 
preciably In  our  war  In  Asia.  Despite  our 
freehanded  pouring  of  blUions  of  Marshall 
plan  dollars  into  those  countries,  is  there 
anyone  who  thinks  that  either  England  or 
France  will  help  us  now?  They  a.'-e  c&IUng 
on  us  now,  through  Mr.  Attlee.  only  to  pro- 
tect their  investments  ir.  Britain's  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  and  Frances  Ind'ochina. 

"Because  the  war  In  Asia  may  jeopardize 
Europeans  and  their  colonial  possessions  In 
Asia  and  Africa.  Attlee  and  those  he  repre- 
sents want  the  war  to  end  at  any  cost — any 
cost  to  us,  that  Is.  Attlee  will  suggest  that 
we  end  the  war.  How?  By  surrendering. 
a:ier  getting  a  concesskMi  or  two — by  with- 
drawing from  Korea:  by  leaving  Formosa 
defenseless;  by  turning  otir  backs  on  Chinese 
Nationalists,  otir  only  friends  In  Asia,  and 
by  agreeing  to  the  recognition  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  China.  Attlee  is  here  to 
perfect  the  plans  for  the  ultimate  recogni- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Thus,  the 
end  of  the  war — temporarily — until  Ru-ssia 
Is  In  better  shape  to  fight  us! 

'The  leaders  in  England  and  France  figure 
that  through  Attlee  and  Acheson  they  will 
win  their  point — and  they  probably  will,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  administration 
has  become  any  more  intelligent  than  it 
showed  Itself  to  be  at  Potsdam  or  a  year 
earlier  at  Yalta,  when  every  conceivable  con- 
cession was  made  to  the  Beds. 

"I  prophesy  now  that  we  will  do  exactly 
what  England  and  France  tell  us  to  do,  far 
we  still  have  officials  without  the  barkt>one 
to  stand  up  to  European  leaders.     Arter  we 
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have  •urrend«red.  Prance  and  England  will 
continue  to  ble«d  us  financially  through  our 
gullible  omciaU.  until  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel l«  reache<l — and  there  is  a  bottom,  of 
courae.  After  the  bottom  i»  reached,  further 
aggreaalou  on  the  part  of  the  Redjs  will  throw 
us  Into  a  major  war — and  we  then  will  have 
no  friends  anywhere,  for  no  longer  will  we 
be  able  to  buy  friendship  in  Europe  and  even 
If  Prance  and  England  were  so  Inclined, 
they  would  not  &giit  for  fear  of  endangering 
their  prertoua  hold  over  their  colonle*. 

•  To  those  who  say  that  the  Nevada  Sen- 
ator is  nx^king  the  internaltonal  boat,  I  say 
that  It  Is  time  someone  spoke  out  against  all 
those,  regardless  of  who  they  are.  who  would 
Mil  out  the  American  people." 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Mariin.  of  Penn- 
sylTania,  to  thf  Grand  Centr:i!  Railroad 
Branch,  YMCA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    PEMNsTLVANI.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH2  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  II   degislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York,  on  November  20.  1950. 
at  the  diamond-jubilee  dinner  of  the 
Grand  Central  Railroad  Branch,  YMCA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows : 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  Invited  to  speak 
•t  thia  notable  diamond-Jubilee  celebration. 

We  me«t  to  commemorate  three-quartera 
ol  a  century  of  steady  growth,  expanding 
WMfuliMaa.  and  Increasing  senrlce  by  the 
lUdlnMd  TMCA. 

That  la  a  proud  record  of  achievement.  It 
to  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  warm- 
Mt  congratulations  In  which  I  am  glad  to 
join  wholeheartedly. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  because 
your  association  has  reached  a  significant 
mllectone  on  the  path  of  progress  toward  a 
higher  level  of  spiritual  and  cultural  attain- 
ment. 

The  TMCA  Is  one  of  the  great  Institutions 
of  our  country'.  It  Is  the  embodiment  of 
brotherhood  in  action 

Ita  wise  and  efTertlve  leadership  In  the 
derelopment  of  Chrlsttan  churacirr  has  made 

•  trrmendrrus  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 

our  Nation 

The  TMCA  teaches  clean,  uprlgbt  living, 
tolerance,  and  good  will.  It  teaches  faith 
la  our  country  and  faith  In  Ood.  It  la  a 
powerful  influence  In  building  good  cltlren- 
thlp  and  loyalty  to  the  prlaclplea  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

Row  fortunate  we  are  that  the  candle  of 
faith — lighted  by  Oeorge  WUUams  and  hu 
■mall  group  u(  fellow  workers  lOO  yean  ago — 
has  grown  Into  a  great  white  beacon  fur  the 
guldancs  of  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the 
•ptrlt. 

In  many  parts  uf  the  world  Its  brlriht  light 
has  dispelled  darkneas  and  has  Inspired  uew 
hope.  It  has  opened  great  areas  u;  uppor- 
ttinlty  and  new  fields  of  ChrUtlau  service. 

We  are  fortunate  al;^  that  other  faiths 
have  luUowsd  the  example  of  lh«  TliCA  ami 
have  established  their  own  organizations 
that  BUengthen  devotion  to  religion  and  ad- 
fSDces  the  welfare  of  itia^  ;>«ople. 


It  Is  most  appropriate  on  occasions  such  as 
this  to  consider  what  It  means  to  be  an 
American.  It  Is  a  prof>er  time  to  give  earnest 
thought  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citl- 
censhlp. 

It  u  likewise  a  time  to  measure  cur  short- 
comings and  to  Inquire  whether  we  have 
been  faithful  to  the  trust  handed  down  to 
us  through  generations  of  toll,  tears,  sacrl- 
floe.  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

We  DQUst  remember  that  the  sturdy,  self- 
reliant.  Ood-fcaring  pion*^rs  of  the  New 
World  prized  political  and  religious  liberty 
above  life   Itself. 

They  did  not  come  here  because  America 
would  give  them  security.  The  wilderness 
oflered  only  opportunity. 

They  l^ad  the  moral  strength  and  the 
courage  to  face  hardship  and  peril  because 
here  they  could  build  a  future  of  liberty, 
free  from  religious  jjersecution.  and  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  government. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  South  American  visitor  who  was 
asked  to  ex.ilain  why  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  had  so  far  out- 
stripped that  of  South  America. 
This    was   his   reply: 

••The  people  who  settled  North  America 
came  here  seeing  God.  Those  who  came  to 
South  America  were  in  search  of  gold  " 

The  United  States  will  live  and  prosper  so 
long  jlr  we  continue  the  search  for  God  In 
our  dally  lives. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  upon  a  phi- 
losophy of  human  dignity  and  freedom  un- 
der God.  lu  ideals  are  based  on  the  eter- 
nal truth."?  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Far  mure  than  any  other  country,  we  have 
been  a  religious  and  God-loving  Nation.  The 
spirit  of  religion  has  guided  our  statesmen, 
soldiers.  Government  ofBclals.  educators,  and 
our   people. 

The  founding  fathers  placed  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  divine  providence  In 
their  struggle  for  Independence. 

They  planned  a  government  on  the  propo- 
sition that  "all  men  •  •  •  are  end«iwed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.  ■  Among  those  rii^hts  they  listed 
••life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  they  placed 
emphasis  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness  They 
realized  that  happiness  can  be  attained  only 
by  indlvidunl  effort.  No  government  can 
g\iarantee   happiness. 

The  whole  plan  of  our  Government  was  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  indlvldtial  and  to 
provide    equal   opportunity. 

Under  that  system  we  have  achieved 
greatness  as  a  nation  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

We  have  built  a  vast  empire  of  Indiutry. 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  transportation. 

We  have  developed  the  great  natural  re- 
Botin'es  of  ottT  country  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind 

We  have  splendid  school*,  hospitals,  col- 
leges, centers  of  art  and  music,  and  magnif- 
icent churches  of  every  denomtn.itlon 

We  enjoy  the  highest  living  (taodards  In 
the  world. 

Tet  with  All  thess  blessings,  we  bars 
tragic  fault!  which  should  be  given  earnest 
and  prayerfiil   thought. 

Kvll  influeucss  have  grown  up  amongst  us 
that  are  uudermiuuig  th«  mural  structurs 
gf  the  United  States. 

Too  many  of  our  people  have  forgotun 
thMt  the  true  greatness  oi  America  is  not  our 
material  wealth  but  the  spiritual  strength 
«nd  character  of  our  people. 

In  all  walks  of  life  there  are  men  whoee 
Uvea  are  ruled   by  selOshness  and  greed. 

There  is  law  evasion,  racketeerlnk;.  chisel- 
ing and  other  corrupt  products  <-f  an  unholy 
deeire  for  au  easy  wsy  of  lue. 

Organized  crime  syiidlcates  operate  across 
Atate  lines  and  are  takinx  from  the  people 
•a  estimated  •15.000.000.000  a  year. 


Sinister  alliances  between  the  criminal 
element  of  the  underworld  and  some  Uw 
enforcement  ofllcers.  and  other  public  olB- 
cials.  endanger  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
citizens. 

Political  power  wielded  by  racketeers  and 
gamblers  has  forced  Invisible  government 
upon  some  cities  and  towns  by  inflviencing 
the  election  of  corrupt  olBcuUs. 

Milllo:-s  and  millions  of  dollars — taken 
largely  from  families  who  can  least  afford  to 
lose  it — are  being  used  by  r.icJteieers  and 
gamblers  to  purchase  political  conuol  ol 
many  American  commurUties. 

Corrupt  offlculs  In  these  towns  and  cities, 
brught  by  tainted  mUlicns,  are  willing  to 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  cUmlnal  elements 
and  to  lay  aside  their  sacred  oaths  to  serve 
In  th-7  public  interest. 

And  the  most  tragic  situation  confront- 
ing us  is  that  so  many  of  our  people  accept 
these  dishooest  practices  as  necessary  evils — 
a  form  of  wickedness  that  we  cannot  escape. 

Wast  Is  responsible  for  this  attitude? 

I  think  the  answer  lies  In  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  our  civic  duties  and  failure  to 
reeognlae  the  responsibilities  of  citiaenshlp. 

There  are  so  many  who  give  such  little 
co«;Aideration  to  their  government,  their 
church  lif  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men. 

One  of  the  shocking  developments  in  Amer- 
ican civic  life  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
dtiaens.  who  are  thoroughly  honest  in  their 
private  lives,  are  so  indifferent  to  matters 
aHecting  the  public  welfare. 

They  forget  that  bad  public  officials  are 
elected  by  'good"  citizens  who  Ignore  or 
neglect  the  t>asic  obllgatloa  of  citiaenahip 
and  do  iK)t  even  take  the  trouble  to  vote  on 
election  day 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Edmund  Burke, 
the  great  Engluh  statesman,  declared 

••All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing." 

Yea — today  as  In  the  time  of  Edmund 
Burke — evil  wUl  triumph  when  good  men  do 
nothing. 

That  's  why  I  say  that  every  good  citiren. 
every  chtirchgoer.  every  YIICA  member, 
should  take  an  intelligent,  patriotic,  and 
militant  part  in  government. 

That  means  taking  part  In  politics,  t>e- 
cause  clean,  honest  politics  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  good  government  It  means  work- 
in*^  for  the  election  of  men  of  Integrity  and 
high  character— <ledlcated  to  public  aemce 
rather  than  personal  power  or  private  gain. 
It  means  takint;  an  active  interest  in  com- 
munity affairs,  in  State,  national  and  world 
problems. 

It  means  aroiulng  public  opinion  to  a 
hlgh^  standard  of  morality,  to  inspire 
d  per  respect  for  the  law  and  to  aesure  con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  our  olBdais  and 
our  courts 

An  li  formed  and  arotjsed  electorate  could 
•etrnight  traMlonn  eamipttoa  inu^  sound 
foeamment  bf  tmnUmg  fn^ng  officials  out 

at  oek^• 

corrupt  prarttoes  whleh  take  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  Innocent  families  to  enilch 
frtnitnals  and  aorrupi  efficiais  ar*  cancers  on 
tbe  body  panstc  and  should  be  removed  by 
criminal  prassaMleae  and  baiu^  box  stirgery 
brf'we  the  dlMAM  apesads  further 

The  weakening  of  the  moral  fiber  irf  our 
people  has  been  reeponslbte  in  a  iarxe  meas- 
ure for  the  spread  at  Oommualst  phUosophles 
In  nur  midst 

Thst  poisonous  doctrine  has  made  Its  in- 
fluence felt  only  »'«*««*g  thoe>  who  have 
turned  away  from  ttie  taachin«B  of  the  Bible 

Civic  responsibility  to  always  weakened 
Where  religious  teaching  to  neglected. 

What  are  we  AoMrteans  to  do  in  Lvder  to 
stf'D  th*  advance  of  thto  destrucuve  and 
Godless  philosophyf 

If  we  are  to  save  America  and  t>^  preserve 
our  sacred  freedoms  we  must  crusade  for  a 
return  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  freedom  of  the  individual. 
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To  hold  the  line  a^^lnst  com^munlsm  at 
home  we  must  have  a  strong,  courageous, 
self-reliant.  God-fearln?  people. 

We  must  have  a  strong,  militant  church 
and  a  strong,  solvent  government.  We  must 
have  a  total  mobilization  of  all  our  moral 
forces  In  a  great  cnisade  for  righteousness 
and  patriotic  Americanisms 

We  must  revitalize  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  In  our  schools  and  colleges.  We 
must  teach  the  greatness  of  the  American 
form  of  government  and  the  glory  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  have  been  forced  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion Ln  Korea  into  a  period  when  all  of  us 
.autot  be  prepared  for  willing  sacrifice  to 
build  our  Nation  s  defensive  strength. 

Freedom  In  the  world  is  facing  its  supreme 
test.  We  miist  approach  the  grim  task 
ahead  with  full  realization  .hat  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  for  survival. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  every  one 
that  communism  aims  to  conquer  and  en- 
slave the  world.  Including  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  face  a 
well  organized  and  strongly  equipped  force 
which  hopes  to  overrun  and  destroy  every 
nation  where  human  rights  are  recognized. 

The  future  of  freedom  in  the  world  ^angs 
in  the  balance  and  the  outcome  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  measure  of  American  military 
and  spiritual  strength. 

In  the  situation  confronting  us  selfishness 
Is  sabotage.  This  Is  no  time  to  think  about 
increased  profits.  It  Is  no  time  to  demand 
wage  Increases.  It  is  no  time  for  business  as 
usual  or  pleasure  as  tisual. 

Nothing  less  than  total  victory  will  preserve 
the  religious  ideals  of  our  Republic  from  de- 
struction by  the  Godless  forces  of  tyranny 
and  dictatorship. 

What  is  the  right  course  to  take  as  we 
face  this  ^ave  threa*  to  our  freedom' 

I  have  outlined  some  steps  wliich.  in  my 
Judgment,  shotild  be  part  of  an  American 
program : 

1.  We  should  support  universal  military 
training  This  will  prepare  our  young  men 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle  It 
Is  fair  becatise  It  places  eqtial  military  obliea- 
tlon  upon  every  citizen.  II  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  F.epubllc  lu  wars  must  be  fought 
by  the  people. 

2.  We  must  have  total  mobilization  of  all 
Ota-  resources — labor,  industry,  agriculture 
and  finance,  and  all  our  moral  and  spir- 
itual strength. 

3  We  must  fight  Inflation  and  keep  our 
currency  sound  by  restricting  credit  snd  by 
placing  controls  on  prices  and  on  salaries 
snd  wages  at  the  same  time. 

4  All  critical  material  in  short  supply, 
needed  for  war  production,  should  be  plsced 
on  a  rigid  system  of  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions. 

6.  All  Government  spending,  not  directly 
connected  with  the  national  defense  should 
be  cut  to  tbe  bone. 

6  As  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  war  should 
be  paid  out  oi  current  revenues      Otherwise 

we  may  lose  freedom  of  the  individual  even 
tboufh  we  wta  tbe  war. 

7  Ws  must  stamp  out  Isw  evasion,  rack- 
eteering, black  markets,  unfair  profiteering 
and  drive  out  of  public  office  all  officials, 
regardicss  of  their  party,  who  conspire  with 
the  underworld  for  votes  and  political  power. 

8.  We  mtist  constantly  teach  the  meaning 
of  the  American  way  of  life      The  btessmgs 

OC  iBdtTltfual  freedom  should  be  compared 
vtth  tta  terror  snd  tyranny  under  which 
millions  of  people  are  enslaved  t>ehind  the 
iron  curtain  of  Godless  communism 

9.  All  those  disloyal  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  who  prefer  communism  to 
Americanism  should  be  deported  if  they  are 
not  citizens  of  the  Calted  States.  If  nat- 
uralized, their  citizenship  shotild  be  re- 
voked Native-born  Communists  Aould  be 
placed  where  they  cannot  aabotaf*  o«xr  mili- 
tary eilort.  our  war  production,  or  our  schools 
and  churches. 


10  Last  and  most  important,  we  m'ast 
have  a  great  spirifjal  revival  based  on  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible.  We  must 
recognize  that  God  stands  at  liic  portal  of 
destiny. 

Communism  denies  God.  It  worships  the 
state. 

God-fearing,  law-abiding  Americans  pray 
for  divme  help  and  guidance. 

We  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  In 
that  faith  lies  our  hope  for  lasting  peace  in 
the  world. 

With  faith  in  God's  goodness  and  with 
firm  resolve  to  serve  our  country,  each  of  us, 
in  his  own  humble  way,  can  contribute  to 
victory. 


Destruction  of  the  Nation's  Economic 
Structure 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^KKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

■■jF    NE-.  a;:A 

IN  THE  cE-NAPE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27) .  1950 

Mr  MALONE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  oSice  entitled  ■'Destructicn  of 
the  Nations  Economic  Structure  " 

There  twm?  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  R.ECORD.  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C  .  November  29.  1950. — 
United  States  Senator  Geoece  W  iULOvx, 
Republican  of  Nevada,  said  today  that,  with 
the  world  situation  as  It  is.  Corigress  is  fac- 
ing the  grave  and  immediate  responsibility 
of  preventing  the  actual  collapse  of  the 
American  economic  system. 

"We  are  nearer  ihe  brink  of  economic  de- 
struction than  moat  people  realize  "  the  Ne- 
vada Senator  said,  "as  a  result  of  socialistic 
legislation,  gigantic  give-away  programs,  defi- 
cit spending,  free  trade,  and  an  international 
policy  designed  for  the  international  dis- 
tribution of  our  wealth,  all  apparently  mas- 
ter minded  by  friends  of  communism  within 
the  Government." 

Senator  Malowz  continued:  "la  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  cost  is  more  than  our  economy 
can  stand— the  cost  of  carrying  on  our  do- 
mestic governmental  functions,  including 
the  several  highly  expensive  social tsric  pro- 
grams, pliu  the  war  in  Asia.  ft»m  mobilizing 
axul  arming  the  western  natioiis.  plus  fur- 
ther financial  fUU  to  »o-cai:ed  Marshall 
plan  cotintries?  There  U  the  grave  danger 
that  we  may  spend  ourselves  into  destruc- 
tion I  wnich  U  an  avowed  objective  of  Soviet 
Russia  I. 

"In  intsrnttlonal  dealings,  there  U  the 
political  and  military  sphere  and  there  u 
tixe  economic  sphere.  Alter  World  War  II 
we  threw  away  all  political  and  nulitary 
ftdvsntage  by  hurriedly  moving  out  and  giv. 
tng  Russia  the  strategic  areas  needed  for 
our  defense,  virtually  inviting  the  Soviets 
to  move  in  and  take  over.  Any  mUitary 
bases  subsequently  ssttbilshsd  In  foreii^n 
countries  which  have  become  self-sulficieiit 
are  an  asset  only  so  long  as  the  people  of 
those  countries  are  on  otir  side.  The  people 
Of  the  cotintrles  which  have  received  our 
money  do  not  have  much  reepect  for  those 
who  mtist  buy  good  will.  It  is  a  form  of 
blackmail  payoff,  not  conducive  to  a  feeling 
of  trtist  and  security  on  either  side.  We  may 
concelval)iy  spend  ourselves  Into  destruction 
only  to  find  that  countries  we  believed  would 
be  fighting  with  us  In  any  shooting  war  had 
been  made  Impotent  through  a  capture  or 


the   peopie    "t   those  countries   in   the   realm 
of  icieaa  icizd  berore  the  sh>:<;ting  befins, 

"The  C  r.kiress  should  use  a.<  a  yard.-t;:!: 
on  every  piece  of  prop)o«ed  •ee-.s, ;.'.;.::  this 
question:  Will  It  serve  to  reir.'crcp  ^  ur  eco- 
nomic strength"' 

"We  cannot  strengthen  our  national  econ- 
omy u  we  permit  the  contlnu.ation  of  admin- 
istration attacks  on  American  industry. 
These  attacks  have  come  through  Govern- 
meut  regulations  and  taxes  so  designed  as 
to  eUmlnate  initiative  and  venture  capital 
and  a  foreign  free-trade  policy  so  designed 
as  to  curtail  domestic  production.  Sofhe  of 
the  administrstion  "'V^*'*  axe  now  talking 
about  impending  shortages.  Such  short- 
ages can  be  charged  to  the  attaclu  on  Amer- 
ican   industry. 

"We  canuot  strengthen  our  national  econ- 
omy by  spending  bey(»id  oar  means.  There 
is  talk  now  of  a  9t0.O0OMOjOO0  military 
budeet.  and  seme  place  the  probable  total 
budget  as  high  as  $96  OOO.OOO.OOO  annually. 
Taxes  alone  could  not  provide  such  a  hue? 
sum.  (Pay-as-you-go  talk  by  those  not  «u/- 
gesung  deep  cuts  is  nonsense  i  F-urther- 
more.  such  a  program  cannot  hf> 
through  deficit-financing  operati  :.; 
causing  a  deadly  form  of  cur--:.rv 
which  on  such  a  scale  wru  '-.  Cr 
money  and  ^rr.  ::  '  ;r  f  t.  rt-. 
are  not  the  a:.£-*er.  tr.ey  rtiere.y  deiay  the 
day   of    reckonire 

•  Inhere  are  two  typjes  of  inflation:  one 
which  merely  htirts  until  adjustment  Is 
made;  the  other  which  kills.  Deficit  financ- 
ing on  such  itiganmc  scale  as  sue  est  d 
wou'd  brir.g  on  the  deadly  tvpe  H.s*— y 
shows  that  invariably,  after  suflenr.g  a  long 
period  of  this  deadly  type  of  econonUc  Ul- 
ness.  the  economic  system  of  a  nation  lin- 
gers and  dies.  This  sienai-i  the  end  of  an 
epoch.  And  after  long  confusion  and 
Ing.  accompanied  by  civil  strife  and 
times  bloody  revolution,  a  different  eeoBoaile 
system  emerges.  ( This  is  what  the  Commo- 
nists  are  counting  on  here  i 

"The  United  States  is  today  faced  with 
the  danger  of  this  deadly  type  of  economic 
illness.  Only  the  ability  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  say  No'  can  save  it  from  such  a 
fate.  We  must  cultivate  the  ability  to  sav 
'No'  to  the  designing  enemies  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  a  loud  "No'  to  the 
thoughtless  administration  officials  who  are 
continually  arking  for  millions  and  billions 
for  all  manner  of  things." 
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Address  by  Francis  Cardinal  SpellmaD  to 
New  York  State  Association  of  Chil- 
dren's Court  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

I.V   THE  '•ENATf  OF  THE  UNITED  HTATES 

Thur  dfiv    December  21     leyulatv^  day 

cf  Monday,  November  27) ,  I'jSO 

Mr.  JOHN.<^ON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimoii.s  con'^ent  to 
have    pr.nted    m    th<-    Appt-ndix    of    the 

Reco'.d  an  addre.s.s  del.v^red  by  Francii 
Cardinal  Speilman.  on  EJecembe.'-  1  ai  a 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Siaie  As^^^cia- 
tion  of  Children  s  Court  JuG;;es-  I  maice 
lhi.«  request  not  only  because  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  cf  the  addrf^s.s.  but  also  tie- 
cause  the  lana'tjaie  used  m  the  address 
is  so  expressive  and  eloquent.  It  stamps 
the  cardmal  as  both  a  powerful  orator 
and  a  sensible  advocate  of  better  stand- 
ards   in   radio   procrammg.     I    wish    to 
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call  especial  attention  to  the  paragraph 
of  the  address  in  which  His  Eminence 
deals  with  the  problem  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcastlnj?. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  th«  course  of  a  year  It  Is  my  prlvUege, 
as  it  Is  also  my  duty  as  servant  of  OkI  and 
of  man.  to  attend  hundreds  of  public  func- 
tions and  administrative  meetings  as  well 
as  personal  and  private  conferences.  Each 
one  Is  important.  But.  while  many  may 
equal,  none  can  excel  in  vital  Import  and 
poMlble  Impact  upon  our  democratic  society 
this  Conference  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Children's  Court  Judges.  For. 
within  your  bands  and  your  own  wise,  com- 
passionate  hearts  you  hold  the  destiny  of 
America's  children   and   their   homes. 

The  children's  court  Is  an  American  Insti- 
tution which,  when  faithfully  administered, 
is  a  powerful,  protective  Instrument  to  help 
save,  not  alone  America  but  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  For  the  child  Is  the  heart  of  the 
home:  the  home  the  core  of  civilization. 
Within  them  rests  the  world's  hope  for 
strentrth  and  survival,  for,  no  nation  Is 
•tronger  than  Its  homes:  no  home  stronger 
than  Its  children.  And  it  was  to  protect 
our  children  and  our  homes  that  an  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic,  socially  minded  group  of 
people,  sensitive  to  the  harmful  Impact  of 
treating  the  child -offender  as  an  adult 
criminal,  arou.sed  lawmakers  and  public  offi- 
cials to  the  impjeratlve  need  iif  setiinij  up  a 
separate  facility  for  handling  the  cases  which 
Involved  children.  It  was  under  tholr  hu- 
mane direction  that  our  own  New  York 
became  part  of  the  vanguard  of  States  which 
first  accepted  the  rnnclple  of  separae 
children's   courts   for   child-offenders. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  we  have 
seen  this  American  institution  take  root  and 
fkiurish.  until  now  it  bears  fruit  in  eve-y 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  many  other  lanes. 
And  while  there  are  still  Imperfections  aid 
gaps  iu  the  administration  of  childrer 's 
court  work,  no  longer  can  there  be  the 
sl.ghtesi  question  concerning  the  obvious 
merits  of  the  children's  court  system  m  it 
has  been  developed  in  the  United  Stales. 

While  the  children's  court  Is  a  distinctly 
American  innovation,  it  is  InterestlnK  to  note 
that  nearly  250  years  ago.  in  1704.  His  Ho  1- 
ness  Pope  Clement  XI  set  aside  a  separate 
hall  where  boy-offenders  could  be  trained  ^\iid 
taught  to  become  useful  citlrens.  without  a.s- 
soclatim  with  hardened  crlmln.il.s  And, 
'throughout  the  centuries,  the  attitude  of 
Catholics  toward  s<x:lal  service  has  ever  been 
the  same,  for  It  Is  the  changeless  attitude 
of  the  church  established  by  Christ.  Wlio 
Hlm.^elf  begged  us  to  love  one  another  as  He 
loved  us.  And  by  love  Christ  meant  syi:i- 
pathetlc,  compassionate  understanding,  pa- 
tience, tolerance,  and  above  ail  the  Just,  hoa- 
orabte.  and  wl&e  ministration  of  any  powers 
entrusted  to  man. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  stand- 
aitto  of  service  provided  by  the  agencies  In 
ih»  ArchdUx?es*  of  N«  w  York,  both  In  tne 
area  of  preventive  work  in  our  youth  ai^d 
youth  counselling  servtcr>e;  In  the  splendid 
work  that  Is  done  by  such  volunteer  agencies 
In  the  court  as  the  Catholic  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  who  work  cooperatively  and  ef- 
fectively with  similar  aKenciea  of  the  Prct- 
estant  and  JewUn  faiths,  and  the  prugraina 
for  custodial  care  both  In  our  Instltutlona 
and  in  our  boarding  homes.  I  am  sure,  too. 
you  are  aware  that  we  strive  to  utlil;£e  every 
•elentlflc  and  social  development  that  «lU 
aid  la  helping  tti*  neglected,  aiSlcted  or  de- 
linquent child.  Xxpert  ptsychtatrtc  dla^tnosu 
and  treatment  aie  ludUpenaable  In  many 
csMt.  Medical,  surgical,  uutritional.  and 
psychological  care  U  often  Indicated.  Yet,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  all  of  us.  the  luck  of  finan- 
cial   support    and    of    conimunlty-awaren^ss 


frequently  handicaps  the  cntirt.  as  well  as 
private  agencies,  in  securing  the  facilities 
that  are  of  paramount  Importance  in  the 
rehabUitatlon  of  a  child. 

One   nf   the  most   Important  arms  of  the 
Children's  Juvenile  Court   is  the   probation 
siair.      We    share    with    every    other    agency 
In   the    conununlty.    the    keen    appreciation 
of    the    necessity    of    this    branch    of    the 
Children's   Court   with   a   well   trained   staff. 
Implemented    by    medical,    psychiatric    and 
other  specialized  services.     Yet  Its  functions, 
too.    are   often    Impeded    by    lack    of    fund^. 
Surely  In  these  davB  of  astronomical  expend- 
itures  of   public   moneys  for   so   many   and 
varied    purposes,    there    can    be    no    real    or 
Just  basis  for  neglecting  to  provide  adequate 
personnel  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
probation,    or    any    other    branch,    of    this 
healtli-buUdlng.    family-preserving    life-sav- 
ing   service.     Rather    Instead,    when    comes 
that  day  when  a  child's  destiny  Is  given  Into 
the   custody   of   the   cotort.    there   shotild   be 
available   every   facility   known    to    modern 
study  and  science  for  the  child's  Immediate 
care  artd  rehabilitation.    For  lack  of  any  one 
of  their  needs  may  be  the  cause  of  speeding 
upon  the  accursed  course  of  repeated  crime 
and  punishment,  not  only  the  willful  delin- 
quent   but    the    hapless    victim    of   circum- 
stances. 

And  the  tinlon  of  all  the  children's  court 
Judges  In  a  State-wide  association  forms 
an  Instrument  of  great  power,  a  nob'.e,  spir- 
itual and  protective  bulwark,  a  shield  which 
If  wisely  used  can  serve-  to  keep  families 
united  and  save  America's  children  It 
cannot  be  anything  less.  But.  without  the 
a  -istance  of  proper,  perfected,  efficient,  sufll- 
ci' nt  equipment  and  personnel  they  cannot, 
even  with  the  noblest  intentions,  carry  out 
their  obligations. 

Today  a  man's  home  Is  no  longer  his  castle, 
for  the  locked  door  no  longer  keeps  out  the 
trespasser.  Now.  any  broadcasting  radical 
m.iy  enter  the  home.  and.  ur.der  cunnins  dis- 
guises, sow  the  seeds  of  Juvenile  bewilder- 
ment and  delinqt!ency.  The  moving  picture 
has  moved  Indeed — It  has  moved  from  a 
limited  number  of  public  theaters  to  mll- 
llon3  of  private  homes  where  crime  stories 
and  their  horrors  add  to  the  Infamy  of  the 
ma.s6acre  of  the  innocents  Eairer.  Impres- 
sionable young  children  with  bated  breath 
and  fast-beating  hearts  receive  into  their 
Immature  minds,  trashy  tales  which  leave 
them  confused  and  disturbed  Radio  and 
television  pro^rrams  should  be.  and  some 
truly  are.  Instructive  and  Insplratlonil  But 
many  storlee  heard  over  the  radio,  seen  on 
television  and  read  In  cheap  publications  are 
merely  ribald  thrillers  and  have  a  rxilnous 
effect  on  our  children,  engendering  In  them 
a  dislike  for  the  normal,  destroying  the  in- 
fluence of  parental  authority  and  counsel, 
robbing  the  child  of  the  natural  protective 
elements  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

And,  while  I  am  not  of  tuat  school  which 
believes  that  children  must  blindly  obey 
their  parents,  neither  do  I  believe  In  the 
new  school  of  social  thought  that  children 
themselvee  hrve  founded  based  on  the  crm- 
m.-xnd  to  parents,  obey  your  child.  I  stand 
unequivocally  for  one  commandment — obey 
God.  The  children's  courts  vested  with  wide 
powers  over  the  child  and  the  family  should 
be  instrumental  m  enc<mraglng  obedience 
to  the  commandment.  For  power  imposes 
responsibility.  But  unlimited  power  and 
control  over  others  sometlmea  becomes  a 
danger  and  a  menace  to  those  upon  whom 
It  may  be  exercised,  unless  It  be  used  with 
charity,  compassion,  tolerance,  and  Justice. 
The  world  today  has  too  m.iny  men  who 
poeaaas  authority  but  who  themselves  pos- 
sess neither  charity  nor  morality.  And  It  Is 
my  firm  faith  that  only  men  who  first  learn 
to  love  and  obey  Ood  have  any  right  to  lead 
or  judge  or  govern  others. 

In  our  own  blessed  Nation  great  disaster 
has  befallen  the  Aaaerlcan  family.    I  do  not 


need  to  rehearse  for  you. -Judges  of  the  chil- 
dren's court,  tbe  terrible  evils  that  arise  and 
run  in  the  wake  of  the  broken  home.  One 
of  tliHD  te  the  quick  and  tragic  results  that 
encompMs  the  bewildered  child  of  adoles- 
cent years  who  is  asked  to  divide  or  resolve 
his  loyalties  between  mother  and  father  In 
marital  connict.  and  to  accept  a  new  father 
or  new  n.other  while  his  true  mother  or 
father  takes  on  another  mate  after  divorce. 
And  I  avow  that  the  faithless  parent,  who 
deserts  and  breaks  up  the  marriage  because 
of  attraction  to  another,  or  who,  by  Infidel- 
ity, Insobriety,  or  selfishness,  brings  ruin  to 
the  home  and  Irreparable  harm  to  the  !:fe  of 
the  child,  not  only  breaks  the  law  of  God, 
but  also  falls  to  observe  the  very  moral 
principle  upon  which  our  democratic  so- 
ciety Is  builded  For  home  life  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  development  of  civic. 
moral,  and  religious  responsibility  In  chil- 
dren. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  would  tell 
us  that  the  whole  process  of  child -character 
development  is  exclusively  one  of  environ- 
mental adjustment,  th.'^t  there  Is  no  moral 
culpability  for  a  wrong  act.  With  this  theory 
Catholic  teachings  permit  no  compromise. 
This  evil  doctrine  Is  rarely  stated  so  boldly 
or  baldly  It  te  more  frequently  couched  in 
such  euphemistic  expressions  as  "the  In- 
ex-rabiUty  of  environmental  forces",  or 
similar  cliches  of  some  of  the  so-ealled  ultra- 
mode.-n  experts  In  the  field  of  behaviorism. 
According  to  this  school  of  thought,  there 
Is  no  reason  even  to  consider  morality  where 
a  child's  conduct  Is  concerned.  Spirltxial 
values  and  relicion  are  regarded  by  thla 
schxjl  as  extraneous  factors  and  sometimes 
even  as  out-moded  or  harmful  elcn.ca'ws  Ln  a 
so-called  ."scientific  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. These  conclusions  are  perfectly  logical 
If  we  accept  the  original  premL-e  that  the 
child  or  the  individual  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  highly  developed  animal  specimen  In  the 
process  of  evolution  and  change,  comprised 
only  of  the  material,  the  helpless  prey  ot 
external  forces,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  facul- 
ties, with  no  capacity  for  choice  or  exercise 
of  free  will,  and  with  no  destiny  or  obliga- 
tions beyond  the  horizon  of  this  life's  span. 

Aside  from  the  materialism  and  ir.cral  evU 
of  this  deterministic  philosophy,  lis  bane- 
ful results  would  be  perfectly  patent  were 
we  to  train  our  youth,  particularly  those 
who  may  be  burdened  with  exceptionally 
difficult  handicaps,  in  the  viTctditd  belief 
that  no  matter  how  frequent  or  hov;  serious 
may  be  their  transgressions  of  the  U.w,  there 
Is  no  blame  and  no  respo.i.'slbillty;  liat  mis- 
conduct is  due  entirely  to  their  environ- 
ment: that  the  fault  lies  exclusively  with 
society.  If  designedly  we  rule  ou;  of  tbe 
lives  of  our  children  belief  in  Gud  and  ihm 
obligation  of  obedience  to  His  la»s.  if  we 
deprive  our  young  people  of  the  benefla  of 
religious  training  and  the  development  of 
moral  character,  if  we  fail  to  impnjss  upon 
them  the  sense  of  personal  respous.bllity  to 
their  God,  their  country  and  their  neighbor, 
what.  I  ask  you.  may  we  expect  of  them  wljen 
they  wUl  be  called  to  assume  theU-  duties  aa 
adults  In  the  community,  and  themaeives 
take  over  the  problems  that  confront 
society? 

While  I  do  not  absolve  parents  froq»  their 
obllgatlor^.  I  plead  with  ail  persons  who 
have  the  opportunity  and  duty  to  help  la 
the  moidl.ng  of  the  lives  of  yourg  people 
during  their  formative  years,  to  in  ust  upon 
the  principles  of  personal  responsl  oUlty  for 
wrv-njfful  conduct.  Thus  shall  we  help  to 
keep  todays  children  from  becoming  faith- 
less and  Irresponsible  cltlaena  and  parvnts  at 
toi:iurrt)w. 

Inststenc*  upon  this  personal 
bUiiy,  seU-dlsdpUne  and  cbaractw 
ment  does  not  mean  a  harsh  or  puniUve 
approach  to  the  problems  of  adjustment  of 
delinquent  chUdren.  And  perKjn.illv  I  do 
not  like  this  cinonUed  phras«  "duliiiquent 
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child  '  I  would  the  word  be  changed  to  a 
more  hopeful,  kinder  word,  "unfortunate  " — 
for  sympathy  and  patient  understanding  of 
tlw  mfortunate  youngsters  are  as  essential 
as  the  best  scientific  and  social  therapy. 

Of  late  year,  it  has  become  out-moded  with 
some  groups  to  urge  or  even  to  consider,  the 
religion  of  a  child  In  cormection  with  the 
expenditure  of  public  ftinda  or  the  perform- 
ance of  a  public  function.  The  God-fearing 
founders  of  our  country  expres.sed  in  public 
docinnents  their  reverence  for  God  and  the 
iBtportance  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. When  they  established  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  their 
purpose  was  to  protect  religion  and  to  pre- 
serve the  practice  of  religion.  By  strange 
distortion,  this  is  now  construed  by  some  to 
mean  the  suppression  of  church  by  state, 
and  the  absolute  banishment  from  the  areas 
of  government  and  public  services  of  all  for 
which  religion  stands. 

Hence,  it  Is  gratifying  to  find  an  important 
public  agency,  the  children's  court,  which 
cfflcially  takes  cognizance  of.  and  affirma- 
tively protects  and  preserves  the  reltmous 
fauth  of  the  child.  The  Children's  Court 
Act  assures  that  In  "the  care,  protec- 
tion, guardianship,  discipline  or  control  of 
any  child,  his  religious  faith  shall  be  pre- 
served and  protected  by  the  court."  But 
despite  this  clear,  definite  legislation  there 
are  some  who  foster  Insidious  and  dangerotis 
doctrines  which  would  destroy  religion,  the 
very  foundation  and  basis  of  respect  for  law 
and  good  citizenship.  This  pernicious  propa- 
ganda, my  friends,  is  Implanted  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  otir  growmg  generation,  will 
demolish  oiu-  greatest  bulwark  against  the 
rising  tide  of  godless  communism  threaten- 
ing to  Inundate  the  world  and  in  this  fatful 
hour,  otir  own  beloved  America. 

For  there  is  always  a  menace  that  these 
fatal  theories  can  seep  even  into  the  thinking 
of  well-intentioned  persons  who,  with  most 
sincere  motives,  may  Interfere  and  violate 
the  right  of  the  family  to  worship  God — 
the  right  of  the  family  to  remain  a  family. 
Forgotten  or  Ignored  is  the  fact  that  the 
family  was  not  created  by  any  human  law. 
It  was  brought  into  Ijeing  by  the  Creator 
from  Whom  It  received  Its  rights,  and  the 
family  Is  still  the  most  powerful  influence 
over  the  child.  Its  bonds  are  rooted  deep 
both  in  the  spirit  and  flesh  of  its  members 
and  its  ties  must  not  be  broken  or  uprooted 
save  for  the  most  serious  reasons. 

I  have  come  before  you  this  night,  an 
American  citizen  and  minister  of  God.  whose 
measu!^  of  devotion  to  God  and  country 
can  be  Judged,  I  pray,  by  my  life's  work.  I 
have  tried  faithfully  to  talk  to  you  as  a  loyal 
American  for  the  good  of  all  Americans. 
Now  I  feel  it  my  duty,  before  I  leave  you.  to 
speak  to  you  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  loyal  also  to  Its  teachings  which 
strengthen  and  sanctify  my  loyalty  to  my 
country  And  I  speak  now  only  for  my  own 
people  of  my  own  faith  when  I  state  that  it 
Is  both  bold  and  ignorant  of  any  Judge. 
court  officer,  or  social  worker  to  berate  a 
distressed  wife  and  mother  of  a  large  family 
for  the  number  of  children  she  has  brought 
Into  the  world  Sex  is  a  gift  of  God.  The 
JgmkA  law  held  the  procreation  of  children 
a  bMstng.  The  Christian  law  under  its 
Divine  Founder  continued  and  still  continues 
to  respect  and  uphold  that  divine  mandate. 
Therefore  do  I  repeat  that  it  Is  my  l>elief 
that  the  modern  social  worker  or  Judge  who 
advocates  birth  control  to  a  Catholic  parent 
is  but  an  agent  of  the  moral  destruction  of 
the  very  family  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
him  to  save.  And  one  of  the  rights  that  we 
as  American  citizens  insist  on.  a  right  upheld 
by  law.  is  that  each  child  and  each  family  be 
aupervtaed  by  a  probation  officer  of  its  own 
r^agkm.  for.  to  place  a  child  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  probation  officer  of  a  faith  other 
than  its  own  is  a  surrender  of  the  element 
xnort  necessary  to  its  gtildance.  a  violation 


and  betrayal  of  both  the  religious  and  legal 
rights  of  the  child. 

Yea.  within  your  hands  which  represent 
the  constitutional  laws  and  rights  oi  otir 
free  and  democratic  Nation,  within  your 
hearts  which  represent  Gods  compassionate, 
charitable  heart,  you  are  among  the  favored 
few  who  hold  in  your  keeping  the  life  and 
future  of  America — America's  children  and 
their  homes.  And  this  night  I  pray  you  tJ 
follow  God's  pattern  in  Judging  those  who 
ceme  before  you.  and  help  .Americas  mothers 
and  fathers  and  their  children  to  be  loyal, 
God-loving  parents  and  patriots. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

OF    NEVA3.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday,  December  21  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  MALONT:.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  office  entitled  "The  Gray  Report 
Extends   Crackpot   Socialist  Prosn-ams." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzccrd, 
as  follows: 

W.vsHiNCTCN,  D.  C.  November  22.  1950  — 
United  States  Senator  Geoece  W.  M.M.o?rE. 
Republican  of  Nevada,  warned  today  of  what 
he  considers  the  grave  danger  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  additional  tax  bur- 
den which  would  be  put  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  American  people  if  the  Gray  Report 
should  be  approved  by  Congress. 

The  Nevada  Senator,  in  a  statement  Issued 
through  his  Washington  office,  said  that  some 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  Gordon 
Gray,  special  assistant  to  the  President,  in 
his  Report  to  the  President  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  paralleled  some  of  his  own  rec- 
ommendations but  that  the  Gray  Report  went 
entu'eiy  too  far  and  embodied  all  the  crack- 
pot program  of  the  Socialist-minded  State 
Department. 

Senator  Malonx  suggested  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  particularly  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  "read  the  fine  print  "  before  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  about  the  Gray  Report. 
Senator  BiJaloni.  in  urging  that  utmost  cau- 
tion be  exercised,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  approval  of  the  report  would  provide — 

1.  That  we  continue  sending  money  to  so- 
called  Marshall  plan  countries  for  3  or  4 
years  after  the  expiration  of  ECA  without 
requiring  those  countries  to  stop  arming 
Russia,  or  even  requiring  that  we  be  per- 
mitted equal  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

2.  That  our  net  outflow  of  capital  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  be  in  the 
range  of  six  hundred  millions  to  eight  hun- 
dred millions  each  year,  this  additional 
money  to  be  taken,  of  course,  from  the 
American  taxpayers. 

3.  That  means  be  found  to  actually  In- 
crease the  higii  volume  of  sweatshop  labor 
exports  from  foreign  countries  to  the  ITnited 
States  to  compete  with  American-made 
goods  produced  by  American  workers  with 
a  higher  wage  standard,  this  leading  in- 
evitably to  the  lowering  of  tlie  American 
worker's  standard  of  living. 

4  That  the  American  Government  protect 
the  British  pound  sterling,  with  its  fictitious 
fixed  value,  and  the  external  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     (Isn't  It  about  time  our 


administration  started  thirJtlng  about  pro- 
tecting the  American  dollar  and  the  Ameri- 
can  economv^i 

5.  That  the  American  taxpayers  be  cal'.ed 
upon  to  guarantee  pruate  investments  in 
foreign  countries  against  the  risks  of  non- 
convertibility  and  expropriation  land  this, 
nund  you.  without  calling  upon  these  coun- 
tries for  any  guaranties ) . 

6  That  America  extend  the  pcint-4  pro- 
gram, the  foot-m-the-door  never-ending 
foreign  give-away  program  of  world-wide 
distribution  of  wealth,  whicii  could  conceiv- 
ably Involve  the  American  ta.'-.payers  to  the 
extent  of  billions  and  even  trillions  of  dollars.* 

7.  That  the  United  States  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
whereby  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  Stares  could  be  governed  by  50- 
odd  countries,  through  the  fixing  of  Uirifis 
and  import  fees  and  quotas  of  production, 
the  United  States  having  in  this  ITO  Just 
one  vote,  the  same  as  Cuba  or  Siam. 

Senator  M.\LONr  concluded:  "These  and 
other  features  of  the  Gray  recommendations 
are  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  old  State 
Department  ideas  which  the  .American  peo- 
ple have  recently  repudiated  at  vhe  polls,  to 
the  extent  of  defeating  the  administration 
leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the  others  who 
made  excuses  for  the  State  Department  I 
do  not  know  whom  the  adminLstration  thinks 
it  is  fooling  by  trotting  out  this  discredited 
program,  dressed  up  in  different  laneuaee. 

"The  econonuc  ruin  of  the  United  States 
Is  still  Stalin's  aim.  The  Socialist  element 
long  ago  gave  up  fomenting  a  revolution  In 
this  country  and  directed  their  effcwts  to- 
ward the  control  of  one  of  the  major  p>olit- 
ical  parties.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
beyond  their  fondest  hopes.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  present  officials  of  the  State 
Department,  they  are  not  only  wrecking  our 
national  economy  by  removing  the  fl<x)r 
under  wages  and  investments  through  their 
free  trade  program,  but  are  endangering  otir 
national  safety  through  the  disposal  of  stra- 
tegic areas." 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Pemi- 
sylvania.  Before  tbc  PeniuyiTania 
Council  of  Republican  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

CF     PtNN-Y:..  A.NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21   ilegislattve  day 

Of  Monday.  November  27).  1950 

M:  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•an<.:..m^  is  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  me  at  Hamsburg  on  November  14. 
1950.  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  foilo'ws: 

I  am  clncerely  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  the  vital  Issue  of  uni- 
versal military  training 

It  is  a  distinct  pleastire  to  take  part  In  your 
program  because  It  reflects  your  patriotic 
concern  with  the  future  of  freedom  m  our 
Republic  and  in  the  world. 

As  an  organization  and  as  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Republican  Women, 
you  have  served  cur  State  and  ot:r  Narioix 
with  loyalty  and  true  devotion  to  the  Ideal 
held  sacred  by  every  American. 


Aim 
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As  it  Nation  and  a*  a  free  people  we  are 
confronted  today  with  problems  more  press- 
ing than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history 

We  T*  Unng  in  a  time  when  the  highest 
prlnctplM  of  Americanism  must  be  called 
forth  In  the  service  of  our  country.  The  fu- 
ture of  freedom  In  the  United  States  and  In 
the  world  will  be  decided  by  the  measure  of 
American  patriotism.  American  strength, 
and   Am»frlcan  sacrifice. 

We  are  raced  with  a  situation  In  which  our 
paramount  objec'lves  must  be  the  defense  of 
America,  the  pre*ervation  of  the  American 
way  of  '-re  and  the  establishment  of  endur- 
ing peace 

In  consldertni?  a  program  directed  toward 
those  cbjectlvss  we  must  first  recognize  cer- 
tain existing  conditions  which  are  beyond 
impute. 

1.  We  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  survival 
tz  a  free  Nation. 

2  Cur  enemy  is  a  powerful,  well-dl.-^cl- 
pUned  force,  supporting  a  philosophy  which 
denies  Ood.  Its  sole  aim  Is  to  enslave  all 
mankind,  including  the  United  States,  under 
Communist  tyranny  and  terror. 

3  Vie  cannot  defend  America  with  sec- 
ond-rate measures  The  penalty  for  second 
t)er>t  18  surrender,  the  loss  of  all  freedom,  or 

death 

4  Our  experience  in  Korea  has  given  con- 
clusive proof  that  weakness  Is  an  invitation 
to  aggreaslon  and  could  plunge  the  world  into 
total  war  that  might  last  a  generation  or 
more.  At  the  end  of  such  a  war  there  would 
be  no  victory.  Civilization  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

5.  World  war  III  can  be  averted  only  by 
building  to  Its  hi«;hest  peak  the  full  power 
of  American  military.  Industrial,  and  spirit- 
ual strength. 

Are  we  awake  to  the  dangers? 

Are  we  prepared  to  meet  the  supreme  test? 

Let  us  look  Jack  to  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  Just  5  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  were 
the  mightiest  Nation  of  all  history  In  mili- 
tary power.  We  had  the  greatest,  the  beat 
trained,  and  best  equipped  Army  In  the 
world.  Our  Navy  had  command  of  every 
ocean.  Our  Air  Force  had  complete  superi- 
ority  over   any   potential   enemy. 

We  were  at  the  height  of  our  Industrial 
production.  Our  farms  were  providing  food 
for  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  civilian  popu- 
lation. In  addition  we  were  practically  sup- 
pl^lnn  the  unfortunate  victims  of  wars  de- 
struction in  the  world. 

But  we  are  not  a  rvarlike  people.  We  have 
no  ambition  for  conquest  We  turned  to 
the  ways  of  peace.  We  wanted  busineea  as 
usual — pleasure  as  usual — and  politics  as 
usual.     We  wanted  our  boys  brought   home. 

Immediately  we  began  demobilizing  our 
armies,  putting  our  ships  Into  moth  balls, 
and  converting  our  Industries  to  normal 
pehfetlme   production. 

But  the  Russians  took  a  different  course. 

Behind  the  iron  curtain  the  Communist 
dictators  were  training  armies  of  greatly  In- 
cr«a«ed  strength,  enlarging  their  war  plants, 
building  mure  tanks,  bombers,  and  sub- 
marlues,  and  ^'ruduclng  more  (ood  (or  their 
fighting  men. 

In  the  n»e«ntlme  we  were  talking  about 
8t)Clall»tlL-  experiments,  proposed  by  unprin- 
cipled politicians,  and  supported  by  many 
well-meauing  but  misguided  economic  plan- 
ners and  so-called  social  reformers. 

Many  of  our  people  wanted  socialized 
BMdlcUir.  socialized  public  houslug,  and  edu- 
efttlon  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
•fau&ent.  They  wanted  the  Ooverument  to 
gliarsntee  eecurlty  for  everyone.  They  want- 
ed all  authority  centralixed  at  Washington 
even  though  such  couceutratlou  of  power 
would  rob  the  people  of  their  individual  free- 
dom. 

We  aeemed  to  think  we  could  buy  peace 
by  distributing  our  strength  throughout  the 
Wv  rid  We  tried  to  attain  peace  by  appeasing 
Joe  Stalin.    We  thought  the  spretul  of  com- 


munism could  be  stopped  by  great  appropria- 
tions to  Western  Europe 

What  has  been  the  result?  By  treacherous 
political  maneuvering  and  by  cruel  and  rutn- 
less  aggression  Soviet  Russia  has  captured 
domination  over  one-third  of  the  world  and 
control  over  720,000,000  people  In  Europe  and 
As:a. 

The  miserable  state  of  unpreparednfss  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  War  should  serve  as  a  lesson 
and  a  warning. 

It  would  be  dangerous  folly  to  assume  that 
after  victory  in  Korea  we  can  return  to  an 
easy  way  of  life 

It  would  be  dangerous  folly  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  of  freedom  is  polled 
and  ready  to  strike  without  warning,  any- 
where, at  any  time. 

When  will  the  supreme  emergency  arise? 
Will  it  be  tomorrow,  next  year,  or  within  the 
next  3  years?  It  la  not  within  the  power 
of  any  of  us  to  answer  that  question.  Only 
the  Kremlin  knows  the  answer. 

Every  American  .should  understand  clearly 
that  we  must  be  fully  prepared  for  a  show- 
down whenever  It  may  be  thrust  upon  us. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  that  regardless 
of  the  outcome  in  Korea,  we  must  maintain 
a  large  armed  force  for  years  to  come. 

Never  again  must  we  be  caught  in  a  time 
of  crisis  with  a  shortage  of  manpower  trained 
for  war. 

To  some  extent  we  have  recognized  the 
dangers  of  inadequate  preparation.  We  have 
extended  selective  service.  We  have  called 
out  some  of  the  Reserves.  Otir  own  Twenty- 
eighth  Division  has  been  called  into  Fed- 
eral service  and  is  training  to  carry  on  the 
honored  traditions  symbolized  by  the  famous 
red  keystone.  Other  National  Guard  unlta 
are  undergoing  similar  training. 

But  we  know  from  tragic  experience  that 
these  hurried  expedients  are  woefuliv  Inade- 
quate for  a  nation  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  the  commitments  we  have  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  paid  dearly  in  every  war  f  ^r  our 
tendency  to  postpone  preparation  until  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place 
In  military  science — the  development  of  swift 
communications  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction— have  not  altered  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  properly  trained  manpower  is  the 
major  deciding  factor  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

The  plan  of  national  defense,  conceived 
by  Washington  and  his  generals,  including 
Von  Steuben,  the  great  driUmaster  of  the 
Revolution,  was  baaed  on  the  principle  that 
the  wars  of  a  republic  mu.st  be  fought  by  the 
people.  The  plan  submitted  by  President 
Washington  in  1790  provided  that  everv  able- 
bodied  young  man  should  be  trained  to  de- 
fend his  country. 

Washington  rejected  the  idea  of  a  large 
professional  army  He  feared  such  a  force 
might  evt-atually  develop  int^i  a  dlctarorship 

that  could  seize  control  of  the  Oovernnient. 

WashinKton  and  his  generals  wanted  a 
small,  highly  trained  Regular  Army  and  a 
well-rev:ulated  mlUtia. 

That  plan  is  just  as  valid  and  Just  aa 
necessary  as   It   wtis   m  Washington's   tune. 

It  Is  the  plan  advocated  by  everyone  who 
believes  that  our  Republic  must  depend  upon 
its  great  bcxly  of  cltlsens  for  the  defense  of 
our  freedom,  our  ideals,  and  our  very  exist- 
ence. 

Universal  military  training  Is  uur  foremost 
need  ttxlay  to  implement  the  American  plan 
of  defense. 

It  Is  a  system  that  Is  absolutely  fair  It 
should  be  administered  without  exemptions 
except  for  physical  or  mental  reasons  and 
sincere  conscientious  objection. 

trntversal  mUitary  training  Is  needed  to 
Inculcate  Into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
young  men  a  deeper  appreciation  of  America. 

It  is  needed  to  Inspire  a  better  rea'izution 
of   Individual  responsibility  to  support  and 


strengthen  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  will  build  up  stronaer  resistance  to  the 
viclotis  Communist  philosophy  which  Is  seek- 
hn  to  destroy  all  that  we  hold  sacred. 

Universal  military  training  is  American  In 
origin,  principle,  and  character  It  calls  for 
equal  service  with  equal  opportunif.  It 
distributes  equal  responalblUty  for  our  Na- 
tion s  defense  among  all  elMMi  and  creeds. 

the  rich  and  the  p>oor. 

In  the  event  <if  war.  which  could  come  like 
lightning  m  these  troubled  times,  our  70ung 
men  would  not  be  called  u->on  to  fieht  with- 
out adequate  training.  We  would  have  a 
great  reservoir  of  trained  ofllcers  and  men 
readv  for  immediate  action. 

Military  trainmg  docs  not  breed  war  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  powerful  agency  for  peace, 
with  tremendous  influence  to  dlscpurage 
war. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  universal  training 
would  make  lu  a  militaristic  nation.  Mv  own 
career  as  a  soldier  and  my  close  personal 
association  with  thousands  of  veterans  con- 
vinces me  that  the  veterans  wotild  be  the 
first  to  oppose  the  development  of  a  military 
caste  in  oia"  country 

I  know  that  many  who  opjiose  military 
training  for  our  youth  do  so  with  complete 
sincerity  In  their  hearts  because  they  dread 
the  thought  of  war. 

To  them  I  point  out  the  lessons  of 
history — the  casualties  which  grew  out  of 
unfitness — the  losses  which  might  h.ive 
been  avoided  If  those  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Purees  had  been  given  a  l)etter  under- 
atandinc  of  proper  conduct  under  conditions 
cf  hardship  and  danger. 

Such  knowledge  saves  lives.  Many  veterans 
are  alive  today  because  of  the  tramlni;  in 
self -preservation  they  received  as  members 
of  a  peacetime  mUitary  organization  . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  military  training  are  those  who 
know  the  horrors  of  war. 

I  repeat.  I  believe  in  universal  military 
training  as  a  great  instrumentality  (or 
peace. 

So  long  as  there  Is  danger  to  peace  In  the 
world  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 
military  strength  to  discourage  Communist 
aifgresslou 

Universal  military  training.  If  put  Into  ef- 
fect without  delay,  will  serve  notice  on  Mos- 
cow that  we  mean  business. 

The  risks  are  lxj  great —freedom  is  too 
precious — to  leave  the  future  of  our  country 
to  chance.    America  must  prepare. 

Universal  military  training  is  the  best 
course  to  follow  for  a  better  America  and 
a  stronger  America. 


State  Department  .Advancing  Cause  ot 
Co:nmun!$ai 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W..MALONE 

or    NrVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  aTATES 

Thursday.  Devember  2t  deoislative  daj 
of  Monday,  November  27*.  1950 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coniient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcxjrd.  a  release 
from  my  otfice  entitled  State  Depart- 
ment Advancing  Cause  of  Communiiim.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 
as  follows: 

Washimgtom.  D  C.  November  14.  19M. — 
United  States  Senator  Gcoacs  W  Mai.onk.  Ete- 
publlcan.  of  Nevada,  charged  today  that  there 
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Is  and  has  been  a  diabolical  and  deliberately 
conceived  conspiracy,  "aided  and  abetted  by 
certain  United  States  Government  oificiais. 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Soviets  through- 
out the  world,  to  discredit  the  American  free- 
enterprlae  and  competitive  system,  and  to 
bring  on  absolute  socialism  here." 

Senator  Malonx  continued:  "It  seems  im- 
possible that  the  administration's  actions 
can  all  stem  from  Ignorance  of  practical  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world.  We  are  in  an 
undertow  of  world  sociaiism  and  the  tax- 
payers of  .America  have  been  led  to  finance  It. 
"Our  own  State  Department  officials  are 
right  now  deceiving  and  double  dealing  the 
American  people.  They  are  publicly  an- 
nouncing tiiat  the  United  States  will  vote 
against  the  recognition  of  the  Convmunist 
regime  in  China  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  working  behind 
the  scenes  with  England  to  corral  enough 
votes  for  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Reds. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  ad- 
mitted that  his  representatives  In  the  United 
Nations  have  been  instructed  not  to  use 
the  veto  agamst  such  recognition. 

".•^dd  up  the  facts  and  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  the  President  is  under  the 
influence  of.  and  the  American  people  are 
at  the  mercy  of.  those  who  would  destroy 
the  American  form  of  government  and  the 
.American  competitive  system,  which  made 
this  country  great. 

"Here  are  a  few  of  the  cumulating  facts: 
"1.  .M  Yalta  the  plan  was  laid  to  give  the 
Reds  strategic  areas  throughout  the  world. 
Our  ailing  President,  advised  by  Acheson  "s 
friend.  Alger  Hiss,  since  proved  to  be  a  traitor 
to  America,  gave  Manchuria  to  the  Reds; 
gave  Berlin  tn  the  Reds  with  no  provision 
for  ingress  or  egress  of  western  nations'  per- 
sonnel: and  made  other  important  conces- 
sions, including  that  involving  North  Korea, 
none  of  which  were  designed  m  the  interest 
of  America  and  much  of  which  aggravated 
conditions  leading  to  war  No.  m  (called 
by  the  President  a  police  action,  notwith- 
standing the  26.000  killed,  wounded,  and  lost 
In  action  to  date). 

"2.  Our  State  Department  had  our  Armed 
Wwres  withdrawn  from  Korea,  in  accordance 
With  the  Lattlmore-Acheson  plan,  and  vir- 
tuaUy  Invited  the  Reds  to  take  over  When 
President  Truman  was  forced  into  repudiat- 
ing this  p>osltlon.  he  did  not  demand  Ache- 
sons  resignation.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
■aid.  curiously  enough,  that  Acheson  would 
rvraaln  as  lone  as  he  was  President. 

"3  '.Vhen  Acheson  and  his  left-wing  friends 
forced  Lcuis  Johnson  out  as  Defense  Secre- 
t.iry.  they  saw  to  It  that  the  post  went  to 
General  Marshall  who  had  been  .\cheson'3 
front  man  in  building  up  the  Communist 
Victory  in  China  and  could  be  depended  upon 
to  be  complacent  tcward  further  maneuvers 
along  the  same  tine. 

"4.  When  Mac.Arthur  sent  his  message  to 
the  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  stressing  the 
Importance  of  Formosa,  the  State  Depan- 
ment  leaders,  who  from  all  indications  had 
premised  Fcrmosa  to  the  Reds,  had  Trtnnan 
force  Mac.Arthvir  to  withdraw  the  message. 
"5.  United  St.-^tes  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  approved  the  plan  of  the  Security 
CouncU  to  invite  the  Chinese  Reds  to  sit  in 
a  United  Nations  disctission  of  the  disposal 
of  Formosa,  all  of  which  was  only  a  bit  of 
window  dreaaing.  for  the  conspirators  had 
deOdatf  long  ago  that  Formosa  would  be 
awarded  to  the  Reds.  (Quite  strangely,  the 
President  now  says  Formosa  must  be  neu- 
tral.) 

"6.  The  State  Department  has  favored  oxir 
sending  all  kinds  cf  war  materials  to  the 
MarahaM-plan  c  's  which  have  96  known 

trade  treaties  •*  :ssia  and  her  satellite 

nations.  In  other  words,  cur  State  Depart- 
ment is  arming  Russia  for  world  war  EH 
While  helping  her  to  consolidate  her  gains  in 
■astern  Europe  and  tn  China. 


"7.  On  the  home  front,  every  possible  s<3- 
clallstic  step  has  been  taken  and  a  direct 
attack  has  been  made  and  continues  to  be 
made  to  wreck  American  industry  through 
the  free  trade  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Rerently  representatives  were  sent 
to  a  Torquay.  England,  conference  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  still  further  lower  the 
tariffs,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
American  workers  Into  further  competition 
with  the  sweat  shop  labor  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  lowering  the  American  worlcers"  high 
standard  of  living.  This  is  aU  part  of  the 
deliberately  conceived  scheme  against  the 
economic  life  and  the  safety  of  the  United 
Slates." 

Senator  Malone  concluded:  "The  shape  of 
things  to  come  is  clear.  With  Acheson.  the 
loyal  friend  of  Hiss  and  Service  and  Latti- 
more.  calling  the  signals,  how  could  the 
Communist  nations  lose?" 


Address  of  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushia?,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  ot  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1950 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  resolutions  recently  adopted  by 
the  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Holy  Name 
Societies  and  a  very  profoundly  patriotic 
and  moving  speech  by  the  Jlost  Reverend 
Richard  J.  Cushing.  D  D  .  archbishop 
of  Boston,  before  the  officers  and  leaders 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society  on  Sunday, 
December  3.  1950.  .■\rchbLshcp  Cushing 
!s  one  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
our  time. 

The  resolutions  speak  for  themselves. 
They  will  be  of  interest  to  every  thoueht- 
ful  American  and  particularly  to  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress,  who  will  find  m  those 
relating  to  poliiical  questions,  strong  and 
impressive  declarations  of  policy  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

The  address  of  Archbishop  Cushmg  is 
brilliant,  forceful,  and  aleamins  with 
eenume  Americanism.  Profoundly  spir- 
itual in  tone,  it  is  statesmanlike,  prac- 
tical, and  patriotic  in  its  approach. 

I  am  placm?  it  m  the  Eecct.d  because 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  read  it  at  this 
time  of  peril  when  some  are  fostering 
and   ure.ng   appeasement  of   these  who 

would  destroy  our  precious  freedoms. 

.\Dt3nESS    OF    THT    MOST    REVERED)    RlCH.\BD    J. 

CrsHTNG    D    D  .  Ahckbishop  of  Boston,  to 

OmcXHS     AXD    LXADFSS    OF    THE    HOLT    NaMZ 

Socnrrr.  StrirosT.  Dectmbei  3.  1950 

Bach  year  at  this  time  I  meet  with  you 
so  that  we  may  taJte  stock  of  the  past  and 
make  our  prayerful  plans  for  the  future. 

This  year  we  meet  under  particularly  so- 
bering circumstances.  When  last  we  assem- 
bled I  begged  you  to  pray  for  the  church. 
I  pointed  out  to  you  some  of  her  enemies" 
designs  upon  her  welfare  here  in  .\merica. 
You  will  remember  that  I  quoted  to  you  the 
drunken,  but  ver^  ominous  attack  made 
upon  the  church  by  a  national  radio  com- 
mentator and  I  pointed  out  the  relation- 
ship of  his  drunJun  talk  to  the  sober  cao;- 


paien  against  Calhollc  schools.  Catholic 
chanties,  cnranized  Catholic  life  of  every 
kind  as  of  this  time  a  year  ago.  I  asked  you 
to  pray  for  the  church. 

Today  I  ask  you  to  pray  for  America.  We 
may  well  doubt  whether  she  has  ever  been 
in  greater  need  of  prayers  at  home  and  of 
friends  abroad  than  she  Is  this  week.  The 
common  people  of  America,  by  their  charita- 
ble efforts,  their  travels,  their  letters,  gifts, 
and  good  deeds  of  every  kind,  have  done 
everything  possible  to  make  friends  for  us 
In  Europe.  Asia,  and  elsewhere  Organised 
efforts  by  the  Government  have  been  dlrectad 
toward  the  same  end.  particularly  througk 
gigantic  relief  programs  and  constracttve 
measures  like  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  some  diplomats  have  diminished  the 
efJectiveness  of  these  efforts  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  seemed  willing  to  uae 
these  means  of  influencing  friends  in  order 
also  to  alienate  friends  and  to  create  ene- 
mies. We  must  pray  that  our  leaders,  finally 
awakened  to  the  dangers  in  which  our  Na- 
tion stands,  will  put  an  end  to  this  foolhardl- 
ness  and  make  the  friends  we  badly  need 
among  people  who  have  long  desired  to  be 
our  friends. 

I  refer  particularly  to  nations  like  Spam 
and  Portugal.  It  is  an  appalling  piece  cf  hy- 
pocrisy which  talks  of  relief  to  starving  Yugo- 
slavia and  yet  seeks  to  starve  Spam.  It  is 
contemptible  politics,  contemptible  morality, 
contemptible  diplomacy  and.  at  the  moment, 
contemptible  patriotism,  to  subsidize  the 
Communist  resime  of  Tito  and  to  refuse  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  one  nation  in 
Europe  which  has  been  resisting  communism 
for  20  solid  years,  years  during  which  some 
of  our  leaders  were  ready  and  willing  to  ap- 
pease the  Reds. 

I  have  never  made  any  public  pronounce- 
ment of  any  kind  concerning  Spain.  People 
who  have  spoken  up  In  tribute  to  the  Span- 
ish people's  heroic  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist conspLacy  have  been  labeled  Fas- 
cists, reactionaries,  and  enemies  of  human 
freedom.  Name  calling  of  that  kind  is  not 
as  common,  or  at  least  not  as  public  as  it 
used  to  be  before  the  Reds  embarrasBed 
their  sympathizers  here  in  America.  The 
critics  of  Spain  and  the  friends  of  commu- 
nism have  grown  more  caut.ous  for  reasons 
which  are  shrieked  in  the  headlines  this 
week.  We  would  be  fools,  however,  foolish 
citizens  and  foolish  Catholics,  if  we  sup- 
posed they  have  changed  their  mmds. 

Communists  and  Communist  svmpathizers 
never  change  their  minds  They  charge 
their  line:  they  change  their  tactics;  they 
change  their  addresses:  they  change  their 
names:  they  change  their  countries  and  their 
contacts:  but  they  never  change  their  minds. 
They  are  seeking  now  tn  America  what 
they  sought  m  Korea  a  year  ago.  in  China 
2  years  ago.  in  Hungair  3  years  ago,  in 
Yugoslavia  before  that — and  what  they  suc- 
cessfully obtained  in  ail  these  places,  some- 
times with  oiu-  help  or  connivance.  It  is 
the  same  thing  that  they  sought  in  Spam 
la  yre  ago  and  which  the  Spanish  people 
flatly  refuaed  to  give  them.  For  that  refusal 
Spam  has  been  paymg  ever  smce. 

One  would  not  mind  If  the  reprisal  against 
Spain  had  merely  come  from  those  vrho  Admit 
that  they  sought  the  daatmctlon  of  Spain. 
from  acknowledged  CoanBB&ists  and  Red 
sympathizers.  But  the  reprisala  have  been 
directed  at  and  against  the  Spanish  people, 
and  are  directed  to  this  vry  day.  by  men 
w.*io  claim  that  they  speak  for  us.  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  democracy. 

The  reprisals  against  the  fi^Mnlab  people 
have  taken  many  forms:  the  poatttre  form 
of  constant  repetition  of  lies  about  Spam 
by  men  in  high  places  and  low:  the  syste- 
matic spread  through  the  liberal  press,  some 
non-Catholic  pulpits,  and  certain  lecture 
halls  of  the  Communist  propaganda  con- 
cerning Spain.     The  reprisal  has  also  taken 
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the  negative  form  of  a  cold-blooded,  calcu- 
lated tflort  to  freeze  the  SpanUh  people  out 
of  organized  aoclety;  to  Ignore  their  contrt- 
butlrins  to  the  security  of  the  Western  World; 
to  deny  their  right  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
helped;  to  starve  them  into  the  repudiation 
of  the  Governmont  forced  upon  ;hem  by 
the  aame  International  communUm^  which 
Is  now  forcing  upwn  u*  days  of  frenzied  plan- 
ning aiid  nights  of  tortured  sleep.  For  It 
Is  no  longer  Spaniards,  but  Americans,  who 
are  being  blown  to  blta  as  part  of  the  plan 
first  made  clear  la  Madrid.  Barcelona  and 
the  Asturlas  15  years  ago. 

If  we  have  so  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
tons  of  supplies  to  give  to  Tito,  whose  men 
shot  American  soldiers,  whose  kaiiKaroo 
courU  have  outraged  the  spiritual  brethren 
of  millions  of  American  people,  whose  ora- 
tors have  slandered  American  ideals  and 
policies,  then  surely  it  Is  proper  that  we  aid 
the  Spanish  people.  They  first  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  savagery  we  are  now  beginning 
to  taste  In  the  Far  East.  They  first  sounded 
the  alarm  we  are  now  attempting  to  echo. 
They  gave  their  blood,  their  valor  and  all 
else  they  had  to  fight  back  an  enemy  whose 
existence  we  denied  until  he  turned  on  us. 

We  are  told  that  we  muat  help  the  Com- 
munists of  Yugoelavla  because  they  are  de- 
fying the  savage  threat  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ists. We  might  therefore  conclude  that  we 
should  even  more  gladly  help  those  non- 
Communists  who  have  not  merely  defied  but 
have  defeated  the  savage  threat  of  the  same 
Imperialists  within  the  borders  of  Spain. 

We  are  told  that  it  la  In  our  Nation's 
interest  to  keep  Soviet  power  out  of  one  of 
Europe's  most  strategic  areas.  We  might 
therefore  conclude  that  we  should  help  even 
more  a  nation  which  has  been  the  object  of 
Soviet  de&igns  against  all  the  European 
peninsula,  the  first  nation  In  which  an  armed 
eflort  to  establish  Soviet  power  was  made 
and  successfully  frustrated. 

We  are  told  that  the  continued  Independ- 
ence of  Yugoslavia  Is  of  great  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  Ihtited  Nation*  and  to  Its 
partners  In  the  common  defenae  against  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggre— Ion.  We  might  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
continued  Independence  of  Spain,  the  first 
nation   the  Soviet  attempted   to  subjugate. 

We  are  told  that  aid  to  Yugoslavia  Is  a  part 
of  our  effort  to  educate  those  parts  of  the 
world  stili  hovering  between  democracy  and 
communism  concerning  the  evils  of  the  latter 
and  the  merits  of  our  system  of  Oovernment. 
In  the  caae  of  the  Spanish  people,  that 
work  of  education  is  more  than  half  d>me: 
They  are  the  one  people  In  Europe  who  do 
not  need  to  t>e  told  the  evils  of  communism. 

There  la  not  a  single  family,  not  one,  la 
all  Spain  which  has  not  learned  this  lesson 
In  tha  bloody  school  of  Communist  violence. 
There  la  not  a  single  town  In  all  Spam  which 
haan't  tasted  what  commurii^tm  bus  to  offer. 
There  Is  not  a  single  diocese  which  does  not 
have  Us  lUt  of  martyred  priests,  nuns,  and 
devoted  laity.  If  our  relief  programs  h.ive 
lor  their  partial  purpose  to  provide  educ a- 
tlou  against  cooununlsm.  then  the  Spaniards 
have  qua.'ifled  for  their  place  among  our 
-and  their  qualifications  haw  been 
not  diminished,  by  the  lies  told 
about  them  here  in  America  and  among  the 
United  Nations  during  the  past  16  years. 

Thera  must  be  very  few  people  left  who 
do  not  now  realise  who  started  these  lies 
and  who  has  kept  them  going  and  why  We 
SMf  well,  thank  Ood.  aa  Catholics  and  as 
Americans.  ti.at  the  tide  la  tMglnning  to  turn 
and  tliat  we  now  may  hear  the  truth  about 
Spain:  the  truth  about  what  Spain  suffered 
from  communism ;  the  truth  about  what 
Spain  did  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nten!  the  truth  about  what  Spain  can  still 
do  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism: 
that  truth  about  Spain's  place  in  Christen- 
dom and  SpiUn's  place  In  the  Western  World. 


It  may  now  be  possible,  at  long  last,  to 
acquire  and  publicize  the  truth  about  Spain 
as  told  by  our  American  Ambassador  there 
during  the  recent  war.  Prof.  Carleton  Hayes. 
His  book  Mission  to  Spain  received  a  sys- 
tematic soft-pedaling  from  the  fellow  travel- 
era  and  Red  sympathizers  who  were  bo  much 
more  powerful  when  it  was  first  published 
than  they  are  now — thanks  to  the  persistent. 
patient  patriotism  of  men  like  Tom  Murphy 
and  those  who  have  exposed  the  friends  of 
communism  in  the  Oovernment  bureaus.  In 
the  entertainment  world,  the  publishing 
field,  education  and  social  circles,  and 
political  action. 

We  are  told  that  even  though  Tito  tramples 
both  faith  and  freedom  underfoot,  still  we 
should  give  him  aid  since,  as  Christiana,  we 
are  bound  to  love  even  otir  enemies.  This 
Itind  of  talk  always  reminds  u^  of  the  warn- 
ing of  the  poet  that  the  Devil  can  cite 
Scripture  for  his  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
Christians  are  commanded  to  love  their 
enemies.  But  that  ctjmmandment  does  not 
require  them  to  treat  their  friends  with  con- 
tempt; to  starve  their  neighbors  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  enemies;  or  to  turn  friends 
Into  enemies  so  that  they  may  be  eligible 
for  our  affection  and  aid. 

If  moral  or  humanitarian  considerations 
require  that  we  forgive  Tito,  then  they  cer- 
tainly require  that  we  forgive  Spain  what- 
ever fancied  case  against  the  Spanish  people 
we  are  told  exists.  They  also  require  that 
we  welcome  Sptdn.  a  tried  and  tested  foe  of 
communism,  a  proven  friend  of  Christendom. 
Into  whatever  alliances  of  mutual  benefit, 
are  being  concocted  In  the  present  eflort 
to  turn  back  the  tide  of  communism. 

Certainly  we  are  l>ound  to  make  frienda 
with  our  enemies — but  no  less  certainly  we 
are  bound  to  make  friends  of  our  friends; 
to  build  on  whatever  foundations  for  friend- 
ship may  exist;  to  pay  due  tribute  to  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  our  friends  by 
stiflering  at  the  hands  of  enemies  who  were 
practicing  to  turn  on  us. 

I  hope  that  you  men  will  express  your 
American  and  Christian  satlafaciion  with  the 
actions  of  those  representatives  who  have 
helped  make  poeslble  aid  to  Spain.  I  hope 
yuu  will  make  clear  to  those  who  seek  to 
prevent  aid  to  Spain  that  their  line  is  wear- 
ing thin,  and  that  those  who  know  where 
the  real  evil  lies  In  the  world  at  the  moment 
are  weary  of  that  line,  weary  unto  death. 

So,  too,  the  mask  Is  off  In  China — and  for 
that.  too.  we  should  be  grimly  grateful.  We 
shall  h^ar  less  talk  about  agrarian  reformers 
In  China,  now  that  the  agrarian  reformers 
have  beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords 
with  which  to  slay  our  sons  and  brothers. 
We  shall  hear  less  about  agrarian  reformer* — 
but  we  must  not  forget  who  they  mere  who 
tried  to  sell  the  agrarian  reformers  to  us. 

What  must  be  our  reaction  to  all  thla? 
The  Catholic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
organizing  a  peaceful  world  is  now  what  it 
has  always  been,  despite  the  verbal  attac-ks 
of  the  antl-Cathollc  or  the  violence  of  the 
Communists.  It  was  restated  effectively  and 
beautifully  by  Monsignor  Sheen  in  the  first 
istitie  of  a  new  publication  calli>d  World  Mi«- 
slons.  He  pointed  out  how  Catholic  mis- 
sions are  in  great  degree  the  home  of  hu- 
manity. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
our  foreign  missions  Is  to  build  not  one 
world  but  rather  one  humanity,  the  one  hu- 
manity which  must  exist  before  a  united 
world  is  possible.  "One  world"  Is  a  political 
and  economical  concept.  "One  htimanlty  " 
is  a  divine  concept,  something  only  Ood't 
grace  can  achieve  Monsignor  Sheen  put  It 
well  when  he  said.  "The  Catholic  p^ilnt  of 
view  Is  that  humanity  la  made  one.  as  a  body 
Is  made  one  through  a  soul.  When  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles, 
their  discordant  elements  were  fused  into 
one  body,  and  even  one  mind.  The  confu- 
sion of  tongues  ^ras  undone,  and  the  poor 


divided  speech  which  men  had  inherited 
from  Babel's  bricklayers  now  became  ona 
language  and  one  mind. 

"The  purpoee  of  the  mlsslcma  is  not  to 
unite  the  world  in  one  political  system  or  to 
make  other  countries  all  believers  in  a  par- 
ticular form  of  democracy,  but  to  allow  them 
great  political  diversity  with  unity  In  spirit. 
When  the  early  church  received  the  penie- 
costal  outpotirlng.  her  members  shared  their 
property  in  common.  This  was  the  crea- 
tion of  one  economic  world,  but  the  spirit 
was  firs*.  The  Communist*  assume  that  If 
men  share  property,  that  therefore  they  are 
one  in  spirit.  The  fallacy  is  to  assume  that 
11  foiu-  men  divide  an  apple,  they  become 
brothers  Rather  the  Carhollc  position  U 
that  If  they  are  first  made  brothers  In 
Christ,  then  they  will  share  the  apple.  The 
Catholic  who  regards  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, and  Indians  and  others,  aa  his  poten- 
tial Vothers.  will  translate  this  act  of  faith 
into  positive  mission  aid.  that  they  may  be- 
come actual  brothers  In  Christ,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  one  world  l)ecati8e  there 
Is  one  humanity." 

Wherefore,  this  afternoon  I  Join  In  the  res- 
olutions your  committee  presents  to  this 
aaaembly.  But  I  ask  that  either  by  formal 
resolution  or  by  informal  conviction  you 
leavr  here  united  in-  (1»  Gratitude  that  at 
last  token  action  has  been  taken  to  encour- 
age the  Spanish  people  m  their  repudiation 
of  communism;  t2)  sstirfactlon,  not  com- 
placent, but  realistic,  that  at  last  the  mask 
is  off  Ui  China,  as  it  long  has  been  in  Spain; 
(3)  recognition  that  the  cauaa  of  Catholic 
missions  deserves  a  first  place  in  the  pray- 
ers, interests,  and  loyalties  of  all  Holy  Name 
men. 

Men  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  T  repeat, 
pray  for  America.  Pray  for  otir  President. 
Pray  for  his  advisers,  military,  diplomatic, 
and  political.  He  is  faced  with  decisions 
such  as  few  men  in  all  recorded  history 
have  had  to  make.  Pray  that  he  will  be 
Ood's  Instrument,  cur  President  and  Godf 
man. 


RwoLmoNs  or  Aschdtocisaw  Uxion  o» 
Holt  N/»m«  Socirm^  .\>cHDtoCKsz  o»  Bos- 
ton To  B«  P»E.st?rrxD  AT  TKx  Omcaaa' 
CorrvKNTioN,  Occxicsn  3.  I960,  at  Boston. 

MA.9S. 

1     CaATtTVDK 

Revolted.  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of 
Holv  Name  Societies,  its  spiritual  directors, 
officers.  ar:d  members  again  offer  their  affec- 
tionate greetings  to  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Richard  J  Cvuhlng,  D.  D..  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  and  express  their  gratitude 
for  his  kind  Interest  and  tnspir  >  ead- 

ershlp  during  the  pa^t  year,  anu    >         .ther 

Rf^olicd,  That  the  Holy  Name  Society 
members  once  again  present  to  HU  ]Cxo*l- 
lency  their  expression  of  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate In  whatever  movement  or  action  His 
Excellency  may  request  during  the  coming 
year. 

S.   STAIN 

Reaolvea.  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of 
Holy  Name  Societies  commends  the  Oovfm- 
meni  of  the  United  States  in  Its  sppoint- 
au  Am  '  to  Spalh  and  for  its 

t .  iL-    aid    r  a    to    the    people    of 

Spam.  It  Is  belated  recogitlUon  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  a  country,  which  despite 
opposition  of  commutustic  infiuences.  ex- 
tended cooperation  to  the  United  Spates  in 
time  of  war.  We  realize  that  this  recogni- 
tion has  l>een  granted  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
ezpUlned  attitude  of  some  Americans  of  con- 
tinued disregard  of  the  posaible  contribu- 
tion of  Spain,  imbued  with  the  Christian 
spirit  of  charity  and  peace,  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  spirit  which  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  liberties  and  Ideals  of  the 
United  States  oX  America,  and  which  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  ally  in  the  campaign 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  agalnat  the  lurces 
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of  diabolic  conuna 
today. 


Mtn  th^  T  .rid 


s.  cmau 


While  the  Archdlooeaan  Union  dcfdorcs 
the  extended  delay,  neviertheieas  we  appreci- 
ate the  awakening  of  the  American  people  to 
the  dangers  of  coawauaiam  m  generaL 

Our  ttnlon.  iiiummsci.  ti  appreciatlTe  that 
the  menace  to  world  peace  as  represented 
by  the  Oaaanxuamt  actinttcs  m  China  has 
finally  been  onaMked. 

We  partlealarly  call  to  the  attention  of 
osxr  fellow  riuzens  the  fact  that  thu  particu- 
lar HTnace  at  cooununum  m  China  was 
pointed  ami  In  dear  and  unmist  air  able  lan- 
guage by  As  Eire! lency  Richard  J.  Cushing, 
D.  D..  Arcfabtifaap  at  Boaton.  2  yesus  sgo. 

We  can  only  tpps  our  fellow  cltlzenj  at 
thia  late  hour  to  hearten  at  least  to  the 
proposed  by  our  church  aiul  t>y  His 
racy,  that  Aacrtcans  of  sll  faiths 
turn  to  the  only  aoorae  of  Jostice — Almighty 
Ood.  May  we  seek  solace  for  the  burden  of 
sorrow  and  misery  that  has  fallen  upon  us 
through  otjr  neglect  or  ignorance  bj  praying 
Almighty  Cod  to  bnng  umversal  peace. 

4     TTCOSUIVTA 

'Whereas  the  Imprtsunment  of  Archbishop 
StC|ttnac  has  become  a  world-wide  symtxd 
at  oppieaslun  of  religion  in  Yugcslavla;  and 

Wharcaa  the  United  States  Orrwinment 
has  demomttrated  an  increaitaff  wlIIbignaB 
to  aid  the  Communist  regime  of  Marshall 
Tito  of  Tugoalana.  and 

Whereas  tt  la  felt  that  otir  aid  at  this  time 
will  serve  to  bolster  this  anttzvUgtous  gor- 
emment.  Be  It 

Metoived,  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union 
strongty  protests  the  extenston  of  aid  to 
Ttigoalaria  untU  that  country  adopts  a  poUcy 
of  religious  freedom  erldenced  in  part  by 
the  *T"/«f.w«ti»t>wi  release  of  Archbishop 
Steptnac:  and  be  it  rorther 

Jtoofred.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeoltxtkm  be 
sen:  to  the  Preaklent  of  the  Untied  Stares, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  members  of  the 
ApproprUticcu  Coomuttee.  the  Senators 
from  MaMarlmmm.  and  the  Caogre<<nMn 
fttMn  sastsm  MMisctanHttik 

s.  ramcA 

Whereas  the  mother  of  God  has  sp^eared 
within  cur  gencratloa  to  three  chUd^exi  at 
Patlma  In  Portugal  in  sis  different  appari- 
tions: and 

Whereas  the  final  apparition  was  accom- 
panied by  Tlalbte  and  dearly  defined  super- 
natural signs  ■lliMssiil  by  thousand*  of  pec- 
pit.  trK''Wlt"g  unbaUerers  and  conplMsly 
dirtnterested  agnnstlfs;    and 

Whereas  the  theme  of  the  messagr  of  the 
mother  at  Ood  was  world  peace  and  the  con" 
Tcrik»  of  Russia  thrcugh  prayer,  and  par- 
ticularly thnx%h  the  rosary;  and 

Whereas  his  excellency,  the  most  reverend 
archbishop,  haa  instituted  the  public  reci- 
tation of  the  rosary  each  day  by  means  of 
the  radio     Be  it 

R  soUtd  That  the  members  of  the  Holy 
N  -  .»  Society  do  everything  within  their 
p  spread  the  message  of  Patlma  and 

Ll.  -    ■M\mT  the  archdiocesan  recitation  of 

the  roeary  by  participaUon  and  by  their  ac- 
tive financial  support. 

S.    TkLXVISIOW 

Whereas  the  rapid  growth  of  the  television 
Indwtry  haa  aliiwilj  exerted  a  profound  m- 
flxienos  on  family  •ntartalnment  habits:  and 

Whereaa.  dtie  to  this  rantd  growth,  and  to 
improper  aafefruards  by  the  indtistry.  much 
indecent  and  highly  objertionsble  matter 
as  crept  into  both  script  and  pictures;  and 

Whereas  thi«  medium  so  directly  and  so 
tly  aOects  the  family — especially  the 
■•  It 

Mftsolvtd — 

1.  That  the  Archdlooeaan  Union  of  Holy 
Name  Societies  deptares  the  introdiicuon  of 
ofaacenlty  and  nsettms  tanixattty  m  script  and 
m  pictures  on  isieelston  programs,  and 
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2  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Holy 
Karr*  Societ;?*  direct  its  execume  tx^ard  to 
ei;.:e^  ;:.  w.-iuag  its  concerr  ever  xhii  sii- 
'^  •:  :.  add.-es&Lng  letters  to  -JLe  ^  ur  nia)or 
:.--„.-tg  a.-ic  the  two  Bost-.n  chiZ-r^els,  and 

3.  That  the  Arcbdloce£<ar.  U:,i,  i.  ^^r  Holy 
Name  Societies  urges  ur-rr.  a.:  :?^rs  and 

members  the  need  lor  trriTi  i-  r-iro  iheir 
children  against  the  harm  ^r..:..  •.he  im- 
proper type  of  telecast  rr.ov  c  » r.  .e  at  tiie 
same  time  stimulating  an  appreciation  of  the 
potential  greatness  of  tetenslon. 
7.  ooix.ABoaAToas 

Whereas  many  American  citlaens  hare  dis- 
played an  alarmiing  apathy  toward  the  trend 
of  ccmmnnlsm  in  our  country;  and 

Whereas  this  apathy  Is  particularly  shown 
by  thoae  who  carry  on  trade  prlTatdy  with 
communtatte  lands,  and  thoae  who  Indirectly 
provide  nnmnkms.  and  by  thoae  who  rent 
and  provide  oCBoea.  meeting  halla.  and  store 
farlimes  for  the  CommTmlst  Party  to  meet 
and  to  distribute  literature  and  information: 
and 

WTiereaa  the  recent  ?*  •«■— .»nt  of  the  De- 
partamt  of  JasUoe  ha^  r  >  ear  beycmd 
an  doubt  the  nn-Amer  :  r^  'reaacmabte 
nature  of  the  Oommur..  -  P  .--*y  and  its  sub- 
semence  to  Moscow:  TLcrc:;.xe,  be  tt 

Jtesolred,  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of 
Holy  Name  Socletlee  deplores  this  IndtfTer- 
etkce  and  leOiargy  of  now  of  otir  ftflow  axi' 
Bens  and  urges  all  patriotic  fdlow  ctttaeis 
to  manifest  their  dismay  and  displeasure  to- 
ward those  who  deliberately  continue  to  give 
such  aid  and  comfort  to  the  avowed  enemies 
of  Amolca.  by  dlscoaragbig  any  and  all  busl- 
oeas  tranwrriTTm  with  tbese  unpatriotic  In- 
dividuals and 


a.  laoK  cxrsTAnr 


through  bar  satellite 
ject   to   ail    the 
rlghu  which  are  charactertsUc  of  the  dicta- 
torial role  of  a  police  state:  and 

Wbarsas  they  are  denied  the  right  of  wor- 
ahip  through  the  oonflscatlaD  of  thctr 
chmcfaea.  schools,  and  imprisonment  of  thetr 


they  are  enslaved  and  dei^e^d  tl  ? 
hberty  oT  a  tnt  baUot  j»  elect  govemr  .  . 
of  their  own  choice :  Therefore,  be  It 

Jtesofsed.  That  this  convention  requests, 
through  crur  Congress,  that  the  Oovernment 
cf  the  United  Statea.  throogh  the  Voice  of 
Freedom  and  every  means  possible,  eucuuiage 
and  assist  these  people  and  other  countries 
to  regain  their  fundamental  freedoms;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of 
Holy  Name  Societies  offers  Its  sympathy  and 
the  prayers  of  its  members  to  those  suffering 
beneath  these  burdens. 

s.   AtruUAkT  ■OBBon 

Jtesolved.  That  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of 
Holy  Name  Societies  ecaigratula:4s  ctir 
former  bsloeed  auxiliary  bishop.  Most  Rev. 
Jbhn  J.  WMght.  D.  D .  past  presioen:  of  St. 
AB^ela^  nolsli  fiodesy.  on  his  a:  ;  .r.tment 
as  tUsbop  of  the  new  dl<3ceae  i  v.  .rcesi^-, 
Mass..  and  two  stanch  and  bakmsd  friends 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society  m  their  btstab^ 
tlon  as  auxiliary  bishops  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Bostcn.  Most  Bev.  Iric  P.  MacKenr.e. 
D  D  of  Newtcn.  and  Most  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
M.vrfcham.  D   D  .  of  Lowell. 

10     PTTBUC    HOWOa    TO    THE    HOLT    SAITK 

Whereas  the  Holy  Name  Society  is  estab- 
lished to  honor  the  name  of  Ood  tn  words 
of  praise  and  actions  of  virtue,  especially  by 
public  devouons:   and 

Wh^^as  such  mi^  nil estatiocs  of  love  win 
reap  countless  graces  and  other  spiritual 
privUages  for  the  members:  Be  It 

Reaot9td.  That  each  member  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  make  every  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote more  visibly  his  love  for  Ood  through 
coostADt  faithluiness  to  the  wearing  of  the 


Holy  Name  button,  through  participation  in 
public  H.;:y  Narr.e  demca^tra: ._:.5  «*pe<-iai^y 
the  ni  :.t.\".y  c  ■.;:docr  pa::.-h  .-cxrittv  prc<f*- 
sj'^r.  ?.r.i  thr-ueh  'er^er,:  a-.d  'ar.hfti;  ptibiic 
df--.  t:::  w.  i.r.  rra!  mar.:.«r  on  H^^iy  Name 
Sur.cEvs  during  Ihlass. 

11.  arvovAi.    or  F-irrrrtOH 

WJ-.f"ea5  s  pintu;..  u:.;".ii>tly  rxiALntAined 
bv  a  .'  -e:.:.  p".  vrer,  c!ivid<>s  the  nr-.:!'.n  <f 
Irf;:-.rc  and  separate*  the  peopl*  '^■'.  'ht 
north  from  the  procres*  and  Christian  m;- 
turt  ot  ihe   Rf-pub.ic   of   irtiand:    and 


Whereas 


f.    Droces.' 


p<3i!tira..    eerry- 


m.rjOerir.?  c  up:e<i  Uith  ...tcierar.rc  our 
felicw  Cathc.ics  :n  the  r.orth  are  deprived 
of  a  full  voicf^  in  the  affR.rs  of  *ta:e  and 
unjustly  cxc. uaea  :.-  m  tuMr»^-.f  educa- 
tlooaL,  bou&ing.  and  poUtical  opp>3r:un:taes; 
and 

Whereas  in  the  partitioned  area  are  the 
Sites  oi  tne  beeir.r.irL£  f.  Chris- .ar.  ciMiiza- 
tlon  tn  Ireland,  the  see  cl  Arme^n  anc  ether 
rellgiouB  places  of  devotion  for  the  people  of 
Irish  tilood; 

Whereas  the  taxpayer*  of  the  freedom- 
loving  American  v)e-zx:>  is  beir.c  dist?-jrs«ed 
In  the  form  of  E^oropeaai  reccvery  ad  to 
■ngland.  which,  in  turn,  is  sub$.Gi?:n£  a 
mtDorlty  form  of  government,  ana  maint^.ir.- 
Ing  a  foreign  army  tn  the  north  o'.  Ire.snd, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  wtshp?  r^  the  rr.aior- 
Ity  cf  the  Irtato  people    Be  :t  hereby 

Jleaofrcd,  That  the  Archdioct^san  Union 
win  urge  otir  representative  m  C-or.rress 
in  matters  of  distribution  -f  ERA  funds, 
to  point  out  to  the  Ooremnaent  ■  Etiirland 
the  Dsoesstty  ctf  remedvinf  llilssi-  .a*:  r.  im- 
mediately for  the  sake  of  jU<;:ice  ar.d  to 
jfferent  ftirther  waste  of  the  .^rr.encan  tax- 
paTPT?'  n-.cr.e^ 

Presen-.ed  t-  :~^5C  Res--    r .   rj  Ccir.mtt- 

tee:     Frederick     D      Himr.?      Sr  .     of 

CharlesTowr.    J-'r.-  H   Css^y    .f  S--»»T--er- 

Tllle:  Edward  F    r    :  --.    :-  '     '  Swarap- 

SCOtt;    Dr-a'.d    J     W-:te      -1    Q-.inry; 

■rfward  F    Barre*'     r-f    Jarr.a:-.-.    Plain; 

Joset;^.  M   :    :»^T?r'       '  C.-.f'.«ea     rr.eii- 

ber=  fx    It-:       :-:■=■    F-.^r.-is  F   MiElr- y, 

Th  —..--.-  H   E.-r-.f      :  Abtnr:.-- 

(Thf  '=^'  ::':   •  =  -  r". .t. ■  * ' ■'-f  :.=  d?*":;  rrate- 

ful    t'    '^-^    i*-' ■"-•rie-=    ?-"  i    ■^:»*l."    r"')f -.er.ta- 

-;-.»«       --  -J -:--=-:-<»;  nti  t-.c'.i;i;   rr.'-Tr.tr^rf  who 

5"-"   ::\  -«■=    ■  ;•,—,=  "      -^  .a'-^-c:  ur-T.      Dean- 

er  '"-      ;^-^---;--     .-d      .;-■    -.5     To-rp       Eyi^^ex. 

M. :-:.-<->:    N   r~^     Vl.li-e5€i   S;uth.    SuScJl 

N    -'     5  :-i:k  South.) 


Revelatkmarr  Wartime  Coatrols 


EXTENSION  OP  E£MAFKS 

cr 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

CF    ZL.L1SCZ=- 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  R1S'H£^EST.KT1\'  ES 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1959 

Mr  JENISON  Mr  Speaker  my  at- 
tention ha^  t>eer.  cal.ed  to  an  ir.t^resting 
arucle  "aTition  c-ick  .::  1TT9.  cut  ?*:•  ap- 
propriate to  ::'e  ;:;>  .-nt  ...  '.he  liihi  of 
current  d-^c-i>v.cn  ■. :  i.:e  r.rcessitv  for 
economic  conzrc'ji  uta:  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers of  Cone: ess  w.U  trA  U  revral^n?. 
Und'^r  perrr.i-vi:cn  eranred  cy  '.he  rlriL-^e. 
I  .im  including^  the  article  in  the  Appen- 
dix *0  the  CCNCnXS SIGNAL  Recore 

The  article  was  rep-^bii-rted  m  the 
November  IJSO  ec.u.  n  jI  F-ii:.-.  .-.rid  Free- 
dom, a  montniy  jcunial  of  spirit  oal 
mcbutzaucn.  Th--?"  autaor  was  Feiatiah 
Webster  who  first  publhtied  the  esisay 
from  which  the  present  article  was  con- 
densed, in  Philadelphia  in  J'.ii:--  1~T9  At 
that  time,  too,  our  country  was  plagued 
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with  the  pressures  of  war.  The  reader 
will  find  an  interestinK  similarity  be- 
tween the  controLs  of  Webster  s  time  and 
those  of  today.    The  article  follows: 

RiVOLCTIONAlT    WaITIMK   CONTIOLS— TO   FIND 
CRCATEI  ABtaWMENT  OF  LlBElTT  AMONG  THI 

FiEST  ErncTs  or  Indcpindencx  Was  a  Sad 

Omkn   ro»  THIS  Patiiot 

(By  Pelatlah  Webaier) 

Freedom  of  trade,  or  unrestrained  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  hold  or  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  pleases.  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  every  community,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  all  Individuals  who  compose 
It  this  liberty  will  produce  the  following 
effects : 

1.  Every  Industrious  man  will  procure  all 
the  goods  he  can  for  sale:  this  the  way  to  get 
most  money;  and  gain  Is  the  soul  of  Industry, 
the  hope  of  reward  sweetens  labor,  and  the 
most  righteous  have  respect  to  the  recom- 
pense of  reward. 

2  Every  man  will  make  his  goods  for 
market  of  the  best  quality  he  can,  because 
they  will  brlns?  more  money  and  quicker  sale 
than  goods  of  mean  quality 

THE  direction  or  ntiCE 

3  Every  man  will  endeavor  to  carry  to 
market  the  most  scarce  goods  because  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  and  best  price  for 
them.  All  experience  shows  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  turn  a  scarcity  Into  a  plenty 
U  to  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  wanted: 
witness,  amon^  other  Instances,  the  most 
alarming  scarcity  of  saltpeter  and  gunpow- 
der. In  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 
succeeded  by  the  most  abundant  plenty  In 
less  than  1  year,  affected  altogether  by  the 
high  price  and  premiums  set  on  them. 

4  Every  man  will  go  to  market  and  return 
In  good  humor  and  full  satisfaction,  even 
though  he  may  be  disappointed  of  the  high 
price  he  expected,  because  he  has  had  the 
full  chance  of  the  market,  and  can  blame 
nobody,  and  should  he  Indulge  fretting  on 
the  occasion,  he  would  be  the  more  ridiculed. 

-and  less  pitied  by  his  neighbors:  and  good 
humor  and  satisfaction  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  com- 
munities, as  well  as  Individuals;  and  there- 
fore this  Is  an  article  by  :.o  means  to  be  left 
out  or  overlooked  in  the  administration  of 
either  public  or  private  money. 

IN    TIME    or   SCAKCITT 

5.  When  things  grow  scarce  and  dear, 
every  man  will  use  them  with  the  best  econ- 
omy, and  make  the  stock  on  hand  go  as  far 
and  last  as  long  as  possible;  or  If  he  Is  des- 
titute, will  buy  as  little  as  will  Just  serve  his 
necessity  This  naturally  preserves  the  stock 
on  hand  from  needless  profusion  and  waste, 
and  converts  It  to  the  best  and  most  pru- 
dent use  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  naturally  tends  to  ward  off  high  dis- 
tress or  total  want,  till  the  high  price  and 
grsat  demand,  by  their  natural  operation, 
will  bring  further  supplies  to  market. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  every  man  will  have 
strong  Inducements  to  bring  all  he  can  spare 
to  market,  because  It  will  then  bring  the 
highest  price  he  can  ever  expect,  and  cor..- 
fequently  the  community  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  all  that  exists  among  them.  In  a  much 
surer  manner  than  any  degree  of  force  could 
extort  It.  and  all  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
buyer  and  seller;  by  which  the  numberlena 
feuds,  riots,  resentments,  and  mischiefs 
which  tisually  attend  forced  markets,  wou.d 
be  entirely  avoided:  and  the  market  be 
supplied  with  all  there  Is  to  be  had.  For 
no  principle  can  draw  Into  market  all  the 
supplies  which  are  attainable,  so  effectively. 
as  the  cheerful  good  will  and  Interest  of  the 
owners. 

7.  In  times  of  scarcity,  when  all  the  gocnls 
that  are  to  t>e  had  are  exposed  to  sale,  it  is 
not  possible  the  prices  should  exceed  the  de- 
gree of  scarcity,  for  when  the  prices  rise  very 


high,  they  will  soon  determine  whether  the 
scarcity  Is  real  or  not.  for  If  not  real  the 
high  price  will  bring  such  quantity  to  mar- 
ket as  win  soon  lower  the  price;  but  If  real.  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  above  reasons  that  prices 
should  continue  high  tin  supplies  are  pro- 
duced. 

Restraint  of  property  or  limitation  of  prices 
will  hurt  any  community  and  probably  pro- 
duce the  following  effects,  contrary  to  the 
above : 

1.  Every  man  will  have  as  little  to  do  with 
the  market,  and  bring  as  few  goods  there  as 
he  can;  for  the  less  goods  he  has  for  sale,  the 
less  mortification  and  loss  he  sustains. 

2.  Every  man  will  make  his  goods  for  mar- 
ket of  a  bad  quality,  or  at  least  not  the  best; 
for  they  must  all  go  at  the  limited  price, 
and  he  therefore  gets  nothing  for  any  special 
care  or  skill  he  may  bestow  on  his  goods  to 
meliorate  or  perfect  thpv  quality;  for  ex- 
ample, musty  tea.  stale  flour,  black  heavy 
bread,  etc. 

3  Every  man  Is  Induced  to  keep  such  goods 
as  are  most  scarce  from  market;  for  if  he 
carries  them  there,  he  can  get  no  more  than 
the  limited  price,  and  stands  a  chance  of  a 
bad  hustling  in  the  crowd  Into  the  bargain. 
Whereas.  If  he  can  keep  his  goods  from  mar- 
ket, the  scarcity  will  soon  force  a  great  price, 
and  he  has  a  chance  of  great  profits. 

4.  If  prices  are  limited,  and  tlie  owner  is 
compelled  to  sell  at  the  prices  limited,  he 
considers  himself  Injured  by  every  sale  he 
makes  for  less  than  he  supposes  he  could 
have  obtained  in  a  free  market;  that  his 
liberty  Is  taken  from  him.  and  he  can  no 
longer  call  his  property  his  own.  These  are 
hard  feelings  to  one  born  to  freedom  almost 
perfect,  and  raised  to  the  expectations  of 
enjoying  It  In  future  time,  in  Its  highest 
perfection.  These  feelings  fill  the  mind  with 
anxiety  and  resentment,  and  when  Instances 
of  this  become  numerous  among  the  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  farmers,  small  acci- 
dents may  blow  up  the  concealed  goal,  and 
most  fatal  effects  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
ensue.  This  Is  a  danger  of  no  small  magni- 
tude, for  the  real  strength  and  establishment 
of  every  government  consists  In  the  hearty 
union  and  satisfaction  of  the  Individuals 
that  compose  It. 

NO    INDOCIMKNT    TO    PARSIMONY 

5.  In  time  of  danger,  distress,  and  difficulty, 
no  man  will  be  Induced  to  any  great  efforts  to 
supply  the  market;  for  an  additional  danger 
makes  an  additional  expense  upon  the  goods: 
but  he  must  take  the  limited  price  and  no 
more;  he  will  not  consequently  combat  or 
risk  an  Increase  of  danger  and  expense  with- 
out any  chance  of  compensation. 

6.  When  things  grow  scarce,  every  man  will 
endeavor  to  lay  In  great  stores  If  he  can  do 
It  without  an  Increase  of  price,  and  will  not 
think  It  necessary  to  retrench  his  expenses, 
while  he  thinks  his  stock  will  last  through 
the  scarcity;  the  consequence  of  which  Is. 
that  all  the  scarce  articles  at  market  will  be 
scrambled  up  by  a  few  hands,  who  will  have 
no  Inducement  to  parsimony  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  them,  by  which  the  scarcity  and 
distress  are  Inti  eased  and  many  must  be 
wholly  destitute;  and  as  far  as  this  respects 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  consequeuc/es 
must  be  dreadful. 

7  Add  to  the  abcve.  that  In  times  of 
scarcity  and  great  demand,  every  man  who 
can  po.ssibly  conceal  his  goods  will  fce 
tempted  to  do  It,  In  expectation  that  the 
great  demand  will  soon  break  through  the 
unnatural  restraint  of  the  limitation,  and  he 
shall.  t)e  able  to  obtain  a  great  profit  In  the 
futiu-e  sale;  and  In  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
and  force  that  can  be  used,  many  will  be  able 
to  do  this;  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
natural  effects  of  any  unnatural  restraint  ol 
trade,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

8  In  addition  to  all  these,  the  dlflJctiltles 
which  must  attend  the  execution  of  such  an 
act  of  limitation,  may  perhaps  furnish  nat 


the  least  objection  to  It      Must  the  cwner 
be  obliged  to  sell  to  every  person  who  ap- 
plies to  purchase,  without  knowing  whether 
he  wants  for  use  or  sale?     Must   he  forego 
previous  engagements  of  his  goods  In  favor 
of    the    present    demandant?     Must    l.e    be 
obliged  to  sell  to  every  kaave  and  lit  gious 
fellow,  with  whom  he  would   not  chCKPse  to 
be  at   all   concerned   In   any   dealing?     Who 
shall  Judge  how  much  he  may  reserve  far  his 
own  use.  and  whether  he  may  give  c<  rn  to 
hU  cattle  and  hogs,  and  how  much,  an  1  how 
many  of  each  he  may  keep.  etc.  etc.?     Must 
he  have  his  house  searched  from  top  t )  bot- 
tom   for    concealment?     Even    the    I  )delng 
rooms  of  his  wife  and  daughters?     I   must 
beg"  to  be  excused  from  any  further  d<  scrip 
tion  of  these  horrors,  which  too  many  know 
are  not  mere  creatures  of  the   Imagli  atlon. 
9.  It  Is  not  possible  to  form  a  lim;tatlon 
of  prices  which  shall  be  Just,  and  therefore 
the    whole    scheme    necessarily    Implies    In- 
justice.    The  principles  on  which  tfce  Just 
prices  of  goods  are  fixed  are  In   a  ccnstant 
state  of  fluctuation,  and  therefore  the  prices 
must  rise  and  fall  with  their  causes:   all  ex- 
perience proves  this,  and  It  holds  true  in  the 
most  excessive  degree,  in  times  of  sue  i  pub- 
lice  distress  and  convulsion  as  we  n  )w  ex- 
perience.    And  as  it  Is  much  safer  1 3  bind 
a  man  In  health  than  a  man  In  convtlslons. 
so  It  will  be  safer  to  limit  trade  In  peace- 
able than  convulsed  times.    It  Is  no;  more 
absurd  to  limit  the  precise  height  to  which 
a  ship  shall  be  fixed  at  a  wharf,  wht-re  the 
tide    Is    constantly   ebbing    and   flowlag.      A 
great  force  will  be  requisite  to  keep  the  ship 
from  rising  or  falling  with  the  tide,  and  a 
mighty  little  use  to  pay  for  the  trout  le;  be- 
sides the  probability  of  very  essential  damage 
which  the  ship  must  incur  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  necessary  force;   but.  Imliscreet 
as  this  would  be  Judged.  It  Is  less    langer- 
ous  In  a  calm  than  in  a  stormy  seasc  n. 

THE     MORAL     CONSXQtJENCXS 

10.  Another  mischievous  consequence  of 
this  fatal  measure,  and  not  the  least  I  con- 
ceive to  be  Its  unhappy  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  morals  and  Integrity  of  the  people.  To 
escape  the  ruinous  conseqences  of  1'  sing  In 
their  sales,  they  are  In  a  manner  coiipelled. 
but  to  say  the  least,  they  have  ver)  strong 
temptation,  either  by  downright  1:  Ing.  or 
uslni?  little  arts,  shifts,  and  cheats,  'o  avoid 
the  sale  of  their  goods  to  dlsadvantag*.  This 
naturally  brings  them  Into  the  balilt.  and 
gives  them  a  facility  of  Inventing  ard  prac- 
ticing low  methods  of  shaming  A  iraham. 
which  they  never  would  otherwi.'e  have 
thought  of,  and  which  It  Is  InflnteU  detri- 
mental to  the  public,  they  ever  should  le.ir:., 
Inst.mces  of  this  sort  mUht  be  enu  nerated 
without  end  But  it  Is  needless  to  ?ive  ex- 
amples. It  were  better  they  and  thel:  causes 
should  be  removed  than  that  they  st  ould  t>e 
repeated. 

THE  WAT  rr  WORKED 

For  10  months  before  the  late  lim  Itatloni. 
we  had  a  trade  jjerfectly  free,  on  which  two 
observations  are  obvious: 

1  That  any  goods  at  market  night  be 
bought  for  continental  money,  the  specula- 
tors especially  (as  they  are  called i  mere  tor.d 
of  receiving  It.  and  no  person  could  !*  at  any 
loss  for  any  thing  at  market  If  he  lad  that 
money  to  purchase  the  goods  be  t  eeded 

2.  That  imported  goods  on  an  average 
(which  were  the  only  articles  sp-xulators 
dealt  int  were  50  percent  cheaper  on  the 
25th  of  May  last,  than  on  the  25tl  of  July 
preceding,  1.  e  .  any  given  quantlt  •  of  Im- 
ported goods  would  buy  50  percent  mors 
articles  of  country  produce,  or  bar*,  money, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  than  on  the  25t  i  of  May 
last;  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  ref  -r  to  the 
merchants'  books,  frura  which  It  foil  jws  that 
the  speculators  (however  numerous  and  bow- 
ever  censured!  have  not  raised  the  price  of 
the  g'vxxls  they  hav?  prinripaUy  de.iU  la. 
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On  July  25.  ITTfl.  prire  current  of  Im- 
ported goods,  St  Philadelphia,  was  as  follows: 
West-India  rum,  3  pounds  15  shillings: 
MufcoTado  stigars.  30  pounds:  molasses.  40 
siumngs;  pepper,  17  shlUinc^  6  pence:  coffee. 
•  rtiUUngs;  cotton,  15  shUhngs;  bobea  tea. 
m  •hillings;  Madeira  wine.  400  pounds;  dry 
foods  about  8  to  1  old  prices,  and  hard 
money  4  to  1.  and  price  current  of  country 
prrjduce.  was  as  follows:  For  Indian  corn.  15 
shillings;  oats  12  shillings;  flour.  flO  shillings: 
bar  Iron.  200  pounds.  Consequently  on  July 
3ft.  1778.  1  gallon  of  West-'ndla  rum  would 
Ining  5  bushels  of  Indian  com.  6  bu«!hels  of 
cats,  1'4  hundred  of  flour,  and  two-fifths  of 
a  hundred  of  Iron,  or  18  shillings  9  pence  hard 
monev:  anylxxJy  may  easily  compare  the  rest, 
and  they  will  And  enough  to  prove  my  as- 
sertion with  large  allowance.  Price  ctirrent 
Mtb  of  May  last  was.  rum,  7  pounds;  stitars, 
130  pounds;  Iron,  800  pounds:  tea.  6  pounds 
10  Bhllllnga,  etc.  Indian  com,  7  pounds  10 
shillings:  oets.  90  shillings:  flour.  30  pounds 
( hard  money  20  to  1 ) .  and  consequently  1 
gallon  of  rum  would  buy  no  more  than  1 
boahel  of  Indian  com.  14  bushels  of  oats, 
one-fourth  hundred  flour,  and  two-fifths 
hundred  Iron  or  1  shillings  hard  money,  etc. 
These  computations  are  made  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  grounded  on  facts  which  any- 
body may  dlsproTe  tf  they  are  not  true,  or 
correct  the  rwMOtttey  If  It  is  not  Just.  Now 
I  have  only  to  add — let  anybody  who  is  dis- 
posed to  see,  open  his  eyes,  and  see  who  It  Is 
that  has  raised  our  prices,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing  depreciated  our  money.  Is  it  the 
speculators  who  deal  only  in  imported  ar- 
tacies?  Or  the  farmers,  among  whom  no  kind 
at  tfaagerouB  speculatlcn  does  or  can  exist? 
Perhaps  It  may  be  replied  here  that  the 
articles  of  country  produce  are  extremely 
scarce,  which  raises  thetr  price  beyond  the 
due  proportion  of  other  things.  If  you  say 
this,  you  say  everything  and  yield  everything. 
Tta.  that  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  goods  will 
govern  the  price.  You  i^ust  admit,  too.  that 
the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  mooey  will  deter- 
mine the  valu-  of  that  also.  Why  then  will 
anyone  pretend  to  limit  either,  against  the 
operation  of  this  great  principle? 

Ait   Ot-MCAPASLX  RZCKOXINQ 

We  are  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the 
worst  disgrace,  in  danger  of  loss  of  liberty 
hitlkerto  nobiy  asserted,  and  subjection  to 
slSTcry  to  enemies  most  cruel  and 
in  themaelvee.  and  all  that  height- 
in  them  to  madness  by  the  aetermmed 
opposition  we  hate  given  to  iheu-  scheme  uf 
tyranny  over  us.  Ail  this  danger  arises  not 
from  our  poverty  or  want,  for  we  have  olli- 
ccrs  and  soldiers  enough,  stereo  of  every 
kiad  anough.  and  zeal,  union,  and  virtue 
•OBttSBt  to  Insure  success,  our  difficulties 
artae  only  frocn  our  having;  too  miiKh  money. 

Bvery  man  oufbt  tc  consider  that  his  prO' 
portion  of  the  puUlc  debt  is  as  much  a  debt 
fMtened  on  his  estate,  and  becomes  to  all 
tntents  and  purposes  as  much  a  burtlcn  and 
charge  on  it.  as  any  of  his  private  debts  of 
the  same  amount,  and  must  as  surely  one 
day  be  paid;  Is  It  not  t>etter  then  to  pay  it 
now  than  to  have  It  lie  a  burden  on  him.  to 
b*  paid  in  future  time  which  may  be  called 
for  when  tke  may  not  be  In  condition  to  pay 
It  so  easy  as  now?  Every  prudent  msn  does 
this  with  respact  to  his  private  debts,  and 
what  reason  can  t»e  given  why  the  same  pru- 
dence should  not  extend  to  the  debt  which 
the  put>llc'>  Can  any  rea«on  be  aa- 
why  the  States  sbooltf  not  Imitate 
the  prudence  and  ec.^n  .'•my  of  a  private  man. 
who  happens  to  be  Jrvolved  for  a  time  In 
great  expenditures,  which  Is.  to  pay  up  and 
discharge  as  much  as  possible  as  he  goes, 
and  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  be  settled 
in  future  time? 


Let 


tra/le  be  a«  free  as  h.t.  Let  every  man  make 
the  mi^.-^t  '■  t  :.!.«  e'>ois  and  m  nis  owr.  way, 
and  theii  he  wili  b^  satif^fied  Let  every  man 
taste  and  enjoy  the  "ivieets  c:  ih  it  iibe.'ty  ot 
person  and  property  whi^'b  w  i^  highly  ex- 
pected under  an  In.ceperden*  enverr.mer.t  It 
is  a  sad  omen  to  flrd  arr.on?  il-.r  first  cfTects 
of  independence  greater  res:ra;nts  ar.d 
abridgements  of  natural  liberty,  than  ever 
we  felt  under  the  government  we  ha\e  lately 
renounced  and  shaken  off.  Let  the  law:  point 
out  the  durv.  and  be  the  bulwark  of  security 
of  every  man. 

Nothing  gives  the  people  stich  high  satis- 
faction with  any  system  of  government  they 
live  under,  as  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
Inestimable  bleaslngs  of  perfect  liberty  and 
full  security  uit4ar  It:  this  will  most  effec- 
tively Induce  them  cheerfully  to  support  it. 
Ko  burdens  will  t<  thought  heavy,  or  diffi- 
culties discouragtne.  which  the  exigencies  of 
government  may  require,  when  every  man 
finds  his  own  happiness  Involved  in  tne  es- 
tablishment cf  tlie  state. 

Thus.  I  have  offered  my  best  thoughts 
freely  to  the  public,  and  with  most  upright 
intentions;  I  hope  they  may  be  received  with 
candor.  The  facts  and  reasonings  are  all 
open  to  the  examination  of  everyone;  i:  they 
do  not  convince.  I  hope  at  least  they  may 
induce  some  abler  person  to  sketch  out  some> 
thirg  more  perfect  and  adequate  to  the  great 
subject. 


Military  and  Ecocomic  Problems  Con- 
fronting the  Pacific  Nartiiwest 


ISAM  as  AS  raxr    \s   a:> 
TO  facUltaU  this.   I   humt^iv    :  r.  i   se   one 
thing  more.  ^rtm.  to  take  off  every  restraint 
and    Umitatlon    from    oar    commerce. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  KORSE 

or  ORIGOf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  ilegzslat've  day 
of  Monday.  Novemler  27) .  1950 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ik; 
unanimous  con5ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  .Record  a  letter 
which  a  citizen  of  my  State,  by  the  name 
cf  Mike  Jermey.  has  .sent  to  a  large 
number  of  businessmen  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  which  he  discusses  public 
reactions  to  our  military  and  economic 
problems  as  he  hnd^  Uiem  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  his  wcTk  as  head  of  a 
credit  service  agency. 

There  being  no  obje^rtion,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
a-"?  follows: 

PiONtai  Serv  .-eg  CO    Inc.. 
Sugene.  Ortg  .  December  1950. 

Czsmxitxn  All  Of  the  letters  that  I  have 
tried  to  write,  and  have  ^vritten  in  the  last 
several  years,  were  easy  campared  with  this 
one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  things  are 
now  moTlng  so  fast  that  v;hen  you  go  to  bed 
at  night  all  you  knew  is  that  you  will  have 
an  entirely  dlfTerent  set  of  events  and  condi- 
tions to  look  at  the  moir.ent  you  glance  at 
your  morning  paper — and  even  more  s:r.ce 
the  Korean  war  has  been  thrown  Into  reverse. 

In  this  letter  I  am  goiog  to  try  to  elim- 
inate mention  of  the  war.  because  that  Is  a 
book  by  itself,  I  am  going  to  try  to  give 
some  particular  facts  to  (juite  a  few  of  you 
businessmen  who  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
keep  up  on  local  conditio  is  as  ycu  should — 
let  alone  world  condltlors — because  a  man 
has  his  hands  full  these  days  In  trying  to 
run  his  own  immediate  biaiaess. 

First,  let  us  clear  the  decks  ?cr  action,  be- 
cause, after  the  l<'  -f  ^le  year  the  taxes 
that  you  will  be  r■<^r\"^^  ire  Z'lns  t.c  make 
you  feel  out  of  this  worlc  a."?  far  as  makir.g 
ends  meet.      <  It  is  hard  net  to  use  the  words 


"war  conditions."  for  our  ,;refi'  national  debt 
now  18  on.v  a  drip  in  the  Ducket  to  what  *t 
w;;i  be  if  this  U  the  star:  of  w<  rid  war  IIL> 
Prom  what  I  Cj.n  read  ;;-.  the  latest  Cr.ancial 
magazines,  these  taxes  ars  gotng  to  come 
from  the  small  buslnaatwen  and  private  in- 
dividuals more  than  from  the  large  corpora- 
tions A  2lance  at  the  December  1  ise'^e  of 
tte  United  States  News  will  show  What  1 
mean  Yhen.  enapli.  vment  conditions  are 
golnir  to  be  tough,  because  as  the  Govern- 
ment controls  are  put  into  effect  and  tight- 
ened down,  men  wiil  be  .eavin^  your 
inMBaMate  temtory  to  go  to  other  towns 

Aeeerttin^  to  an  announcement  ir.  the 
Portland  Oreeonian  of  HoveoBber  2i<  Edgiir 
F.  Kaiser,  of  the  Kaiser-Praser  aut  mobile 
company.  Is  already  set  to  pet  back  into 
the  shipbuilding  business  again.  I:  thei&e 
war  conditions  continue  in  a  big  »ay.  you 
will  have  your  employees  leavtag  to  go  to 
the  larger  cities  where  the  GoTcrBinatit  pro- 
gram will  go  into  effect.  The  autonicuve 
trade  will  be  hard  hit.  due  to  the  curtail- 
ment on  cars  The  build  mg  trades  wiil  be 
curtailed  a  lot.  but  from  the  information 
I  have  it  will  take  5  or  6  months  to  com- 
plete the  dwellings  now  under  construc- 
tion. After  that,  the  building  trades  will 
suUer.  and  a  lot  of  men  will  be  laid  c3,  such 
as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  eiec- 
te-icians.  and  conunon  laborers.  It  is  t  ■  be 
ruppoeed.  naturally,  that  these,  later.  wiJ 
be  absorbed  into  the  Government  prutraai 
of  war  prepajauons  But  while  the  Gov- 
ernment program  is  getting  under  way  there 
will  be  a  lull  and  quite  a  lot  of  une.Tiploy- 
ment.  Therefore,  men  who  are  goiDd  credit 
risks  now  will  cease  tc  be  sucn.  bec:iuae 
their  earning  power  will  have  stopped  An- 
other hardship,  as  an  effect  of  this.  «...  lall 
on  the  merchants  who  have  become  heavily 
involved  m  consumer  credit:  and  there  w.ll 
be  a  lot  of  repnsseaiinr  of  such  merchandise 
as  cars,  television  sets,  ice  boxes,  radios, 
washers,  and  other  electrical  contr.vancei. 
Merchanu  who  hive  been  doing  an  exten- 
Si.ve  cred;t  business  wiil  be  hit  hard,  as  a 
lut  of  these  paopla  will  be  leaving  their 
present  homes  and  morlng  into  the  manu- 
facturing centers  of  war  supplies.  In  Eu- 
gene, and  Lane  and  Douglas  Counties — m 
fact  in  most  of  the  lumbering  terrlwry  be- 
tween Portland  and  Ashland.  Oreg..  and  be- 
tween the  Cascades  and  the  Pacific  Oceatn — 
the  lumber  industry  is  not  enjoying  the 
good  business  that  it  did  some  time  ago. 
All  that  is  needed  to  realize  this  is  to  ob- 
serve how  the  bu&mesemen  here  in  Eugene 
( which  is  the  lumber  center  of  the  world ) 
started  in  before  Thanksgiving  decorating 
their  stores  and  broadcasting  liieir  Christ- 
mas programs  and  putting  on  big  sales  to 
help  promote  business,  i  Personally  I  have 
heard  s  lot  of  cotnplaints  from  individuaLS 
that  the  merchants  were  commercializing 
the  season  too  much,  and  puttlne  CbnsUnas 
ahead  of  Thanksgiving  i  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  ycu  can't  blame  the  merchant.  I  am 
afraid  that  after  Chnsunas  there  is  going 
to  be  an  awful  kick-back,  because  the  aver- 
age person  who  carries  the  dinner  bucket 
and  works  for  wa^es  <  I  mean  the  nnskllled 
person,  like  the  clerk,  the  bockkacper,  and 
the  laboring  man  who  doesnt  '^'''"g  ^^  ^he 
unions)  makes  up  two- thirds  at  the  populA- 
tion;  and  this  two-thirds  is  supporting  the 
other  one-third — the  skilled  labor  that  is 
organised,  such  as  workers  in  steel  mills  and 
in  the  automotive  and  building  trades,  fac- 
tories, and  lumbering. 

For  instance,  listen  to  this: 

"A  boas  roller  in  the  steel  mill,  working 
with  his  hands,  can  earn  tl5.0C0  to  aiSUXX) 
a  year  Die-sinkers  with  an  income  of  $10.- 
000  a  year  are  fairly  common  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Top  mechanics  in  big 
cities,  who  never  thought  of  college,  often  are 
t.iXmg  home  •12.000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Bnckkrers  or.  a  40-hcmr  week  who  are  work- 
ir.2  'he  yesr  round  are  mak'.ne  fr-rm  §6  760 
a  year  up;   and  the  twnckiayer  woo  works  30 
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hours  a  week  for  6  months  earns  •4.380  a 
year.  PlAsierers  generally  have  the  aaiiM 
opportunity  aa  bricltlayers  and  get  the  sauM 
wage.  A  carpenter  working  full  time  can 
•am  •8.000  a  jrear." 

Wow.  tlie  reason  I  am  citing  these  figures 
U  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  labor  is  or- 
ganised to  fight  for  higher  wage*.  In  real- 
ity, you  cannot  always  blame  these  men  ia 
the  steel  game,  and  In  the  automobile  game, 
when  you  figure  the  amotxnt  of  profit  these 
big  organixations  are  realizing.  But  here  Is 
the  rub  the  other  two- thirds  of  the  people 
(such  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  white-collar 
workers,  and  unskilled  workers  generally  i . 
tiMae  people  are  fortunate  if  they  can  earn 
•SOD  a  month,  thoxigh  some  of  the  more  for- 
tunate may  come  under  the  •250  rap. 

Reading  the  morning  papers  today  (No- 
vember 29;  I  see  where  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing reached  an  all-time  high  October  15; 
and  the  Utest  dope  is  that  it  is  going  to  keep 
on  rising.  That  may  be  all  right  for  the 
laborer  who  is  tied  in,  say.  with  General  Mo- 
tors in  their  system  of  "If  living  prices  rise. 
wage*  will  rise  also."  but  I  would  say  that 
ttM  average  laboring  man.  and  even  tlie 
average  businessman  who  Is  not  m  position 
to  get  a  rise  in  wages,  or  the  businessman 
who  has  a  fixed  salary  and  is  not  earning  lit 
least  »5,000  a  year,  is  certainly  up  against  it. 

I  with  our  lawmakers  would  get  out  and 
circulate  among  the  laboring  class  of  peo- 
ple— the  farmers  who  are  not  classed  as 
wheat  farmers  or  stockmen,  or  farmers  who 
did  not  have  a  good  acreage  of  sugar  beets, 
as  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  certain 
parts  of  eastern  Oregon,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Utah  and  eastern  Idaho.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  broad  area  that  we  ourselves  circulate  In 
(Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah,  and  Nevada). 

When  I  was  In  Nevada,  a  short  time  aijo, 
and  contacting  a  large  number  of  merchants 
in  the  towns  of  Wlnnemucca.  Elko,  Wells,  and 
Battle  Mountain.  I  found  that  those  mwr- 
chants  were  having  as  hard  a  time  to  make 
all  ends  meet  as  the  merchants  here  in  Ore- 
gon m  the  timber  belt  I  found  that  even 
the  gambling  houses  this  year  have  not  been 
doing  too  well,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tour- 
ists, whom  they  have  to  bank  on  for  the 
biggest  part  of  their  revenue,  were  not  spend- 
ing their  money  Naturally,  the  cattle  In- 
~  dustry  and  the  mining  Industry  were  func- 
tioning on  high;  but  when  I  got  Into  the 
Magic  Valley  of  Idaho  I  found  that  the 
farmers  who  were  rauing  beans  were  getting 
a  good  price  because  tt>ere  was  a  priority. 
Red  clover  seed  was  paying  a  fair  profit;  but 
I  found  that  they  had  to  take  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  profit  they  made  from  raising 
beans  to  pay  for  the  potatoes  they  couldn't 
have  dug  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  profit  on 
their  bean  crop — because  it  took  money  to 
dig  thoa«  potatoes,  sack  them,  and  store  them, 
as  many  farmers  werp  doing  and  hoping  for 
a  stronger  market  later  on  But  when  the 
priority  U  taken  off.  It  Is  going  to  be  Just 
too  bad  for  these  potato  men  unless  the  war 
Increases  the  demand  (which  undoubtedly  It 
Will). 

0\'er  In  the  Snake  River  Valley  where  the 
row  croppers  were  depending  on  their  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  lettuce,  they  were  all  behind 
the  eight  ball.  The  onion  situation  was  ter- 
rible. I  have  seen  thousands  of  sacks  of 
onions  that  I  don't  think  were  ever  marketed, 
any  many  acres  that  were  n«'ver  dug.  In  one 
city  I  saw  a  big  dump-yard  of  onions,  and 
people  were  going  out  there  and  getting  all 
the  onions  they  wanted  The  lettuce  situa- 
tion was  bad  also,  and  that  goes  for  pt.tntoes 
M  well.  The  sugar  b«eU  w«Te  a  Mfe-saver. 
because  they  had  a  good  priority.  They  really 
paved  the  way. 

Here  in  the  State  of  Ort<n.<n,  the  lumber 
Industry  has  had  a  tHx.m  war.  but  a  lot  of 
•mall  mllU  hav«  sunered  first  by  car  short- 
aga  and  then  by  the  drop  in  the  lumber 
Biarket.  Of  course  the  lumber  bualnMs  had 
started    In   gaining   momentum    again    when 


the  market  leveled  off;  but  weather  condi- 
tions will  be  hindering;  snows  In  the  moun- 
tains, and  rain  and  mud  will  make  the  log- 
ging roads  to  the  main  highways  almost 
Impassable.  Then  the  curtailing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  building  trade  will  have  Its 
effect,  also.  When  you  consider  that  some 
65  pt-rcent  of  the  business  between  San 
Francisco  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  hinges  on 
lumber,  you  can  see  what  the  reflection  will 
be  on  business  In  general. 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
Northwest.  Naturally,  the  wheat  people  In 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon— 
I  mean  the  wheat  farmers — have  really  gone 
to  town.  Weather  conditions  this  fall  In 
most  cases  have  been  ideal  for  good  crops 
this  coming  year.  Millions  of  bushels  have 
been  dumped  on  the  ground  (no  storage); 
and  yet  the  cost  of  bread  hasn't  dropped  any, 
nor  the  cost  of  breakfast  cereals  either. 

Here  Is  one  thing  I  am  going  to  criticize  our 
Congress  for;  These  men  (I  don't  say  all  of 
them,  because  W.\tni  Mobse.  Gut  Cohdon, 
Habkis  Ellsworth.  Lowkjl  Stockm.*n.  and 
HoMta  Ancell,  I  am  sure,  have  done  all  they 
could  to  gel  price  controls  put  back  to  help 
hold  wages  and  prices  of  foodstuffs  In  line). 
some  of  these  Congressmen  worked  persist- 
ently to  block  price  and  wage  controls,  even 
when  they  should  have  known  that  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  these  prices  and 
the  high  cost  of  rents  are  being  hurt.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why  Con- 
gress cannot  see  this.  One  of  these  days 
they  are  going  to  ask  for  a  bond  drive.  The 
businessmen  and  the  public  have  already 
been  asked  for  funds  for  the  Community 
Chests,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  charitable 
causes.  I  ask  you  this  question:  How  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  can  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  or  three  children  buy  meat  and 
bread  and  butter  and  milk  and  eggs  and  (If 
h^  U  trading  In  town)  the  greenery  and  fruit 
that  are  needed  for  a  balanced  diet  (espe- 
cially when  so  many  of  these  people  have 
obligated  themselves  through  the  medium  of 
consumer  credit  and  have  withdrawn  most  of 
their  savings,  and  In  many  cases  all  of  them)  ? 
And  take  a  look  at  the  E-bonds  that  have 
been  drawn  out  and  put  Into  circulation  to 
buy  cars,  refrigerators,  television  sets,  wash- 
ing machines,  radios,  and  furniture.  One 
city  recorder  told  me  ( he  was  from  one  of  the 
towns  m  the  Magic  Valley)  that  virtually 
everybody  In  his  town  had  a  mortgage  on  his 
home  If  you  will  take  a  glance  at  the  mort- 
gage debt  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  astound  you. 

Now.  the  businessman  Is  on  the  spot  In  a 
big  way  because  his  inventory  during  these 
war  conditions  Is  going  to  cut.  It  Is  going 
to  be  harder  for  him  to  get  the  merchandise 
he  needs  to  sell;  and  the  ;jeople  he  Is  carry- 
ing on  his  books  (I  mean  the  good  onesi. 
when  they  start  going  bad— well,  he  Is  going 
to  have  to  learn  all  over  again.  According 
to  the  Morning  Oregonlan  and  financial 
magaaines  I  have  read,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Is  bearing  down  on  the  banks  to  hold 
down  on  their  loans  to  the  businessmen. 
That  means  less  money  for  operating  costs. 

This  Is  not  a  pretty  picture.  Is  It^  Now, 
with  consumer  credit  considerably  over  the 
one  billion  mark  (which  means  an  Individual 
debt  of  at  least  •123  for  virtually  every  man. 
woman,  and  child),  you  can  see  what  this 
Inflationary  s|)lral  of  wage*  and  prices  Is  go- 
ing to  do.  and  Is  doing,  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican family 

I  have  hud  big  cattlemen  tell  me  j>ersonally 
that  they  knew  the  ciwt  of  beef  was  out  of 
line;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  them  holler 
their  heads  off  because  of  the  price  that  they 
hud  to  p!*y  for  a  go<.xl  steak.  I  asked  one 
citttlenian  how  long  these  retail  prices  of 
beef  would  last,  and  he  said,  "Just  as  long 
M  people  win  pay  them  "  We  cannot  blame 
the  cattUMnan  (itr  what  he  is  taking  because 
It  is  a  condition  that  the  man  Is  forced  Into. 
Some  ot  theee  fellows  hav-   '  '    -.cd  thu  con- 


dition on  the  retail  butcher;  and,  when  Jtm 
talk  to  some  of  the  retailers,  they  tr ;  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  packer;  and  the  packer, 
so  I  have  been  told,  lays  It  on  the  st  Kkman 
who  is  getting  such  a  high  price  for  h  a  rattl* 
and  sheep 

Now,  to  me  there  has  got  to  ba  ;.  source 
of  everything,  and  I  believe  In  goin  ;  to  the 
very  bottom  of  this  situation  and  finding 
out  Just  what  Is  wrong. 

One  time  when  I  was  In  Lakevle'?.  Oreg.. 
a  big  buyer  for  the  steamship  lines  lad  just 
bought  the  wool  clip  for  11  cents  t  pound. 
1  asked  him  if  the  grower  could  make  any 
money  on  this  He  said  he  thorn  ht  they 
made  a  little.  This  was  before  the  w:  r.  Now. 
naturally,  conditions  have  changed  a  lot.  but 
I  really  doubt  if  they  have  changed  is  much 
as  that. 

From  what  I  can  gather  by  re;  .ding  of 
these  vast  food  sales  that  appear  in  i  he  Port- 
land papers  (Portland  being  one  of  :he  high 
spots  in  the  whole  United  States),  It  looks 
as  if  there  is  too  much  of  a  spread  n  prices 
to  justify  these  prices  remaining  8<    high. 

Now.  talk  to  the  average  layman  •  ou  meet 
on  the  street,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  an 
attendant  In  a  service  sVitlon.  or  a  clerk 
In  a  grocery  or  dry  goods  store,  i  r  a  ste- 
nographer ( or  any  ot  these  men  who  :arry  the 
dinner  bucket,  who  are  not  work  ng  with 
organized  labor),  and  you  will  find  that  he 
Is  having  a  terrible  tune  to  make  ei  ds  meet, 
because  after  he  has  bought  his  ood  and 
paid  his  rent  he  hasn't  much  left.  And 
these  people  who  have  been  buy  ng  c;u:s. 
homes,  furniture,  and  electrical  contrivances 
are  having  an  even  harder  time. 

If  you  could  see  the  thickenln ;  of  our 
monthly  credit  reports  that  we  lssu«-  to  some 
1.400  business  and  professional  men  through- 
out the  States  of  Oregon,  Idaho.  I  tah.  and 
Nevada,  and  see  the  number  of  d  -linquent 
debtors  whose  names  are  being  tur  led  In  to 
us  dally,  you  would  understand  be  ter  what 
I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 

You  may  feel  that  this  pictiu^  Is  quite 
gloomy,  but  this  Is  why  the  Government  had 
to  put  regulation  W  back,  and  why  It  had  to 
cut  back  on  the  building  trade.  Many  of 
our  veterans  were  paying  virtually  nothing 
down  on  the  homes  they  were  bu  ing.  and 
many  of  our  people  were  being  forced  out 
of  their  apartments  and  homes  aid  forced 
to  build  seme  kind  of  a  house  be<  ause  the 
monthly  rentals  they  had  to  pay  were  higher 
than  what  they  had  to  pay  In  installments  on 
the  homes  they  were  building  or  b  lylng 

Anyone  who  gets  around  over  our  four 
States  as  I  do,  and  as  my  men  do,  can  see 
exactly  what  we  see  and  know  it  is  i.le  truth. 
All  of  our  cllenu  that  we  have  organized 
throughout  these  four  States  of  Oregon. 
Idaho.  Utah,  and  Nevada,  through  the  media 
of  our  Pioneer  Service  Co.  county  and  State- 
wide credit  boards,  are  In  a  better  position  to 
meet  conditions  because  the  lutormation  that 
each  one  is  giving  the  other  members  through 
the  medium  of  our  Slate  and  division  oOce 
here  m  Eugene  is  giving  that  protection 
which  is  going  to  be  invaluable  from  now  on 
because,  undoubtedly,  people  will  be  asking 
for  more  credit  than  ever  before. 

Conditions  will  get  better  as  time  goc*  on. 
but  we  are  now  in  the  leveling-off  period. 
One  boom  Is  over  (this  war  slopped  It  coidi; 
but  when  the  Government  geU  to  spending 
all  the  money  they  will  need  for  war  produc- 
tion and  ships  and  airplanes,  another  txx}m 
will  start.  Times  should  be  good  in  the  fu- 
ture: but  this  period  In  between  is  going  to 
cause  s<.>me  business  failures  because  there 
are  Just  too  many  in  business,  as  I  think 
you  businessmen  will  agree.  To  tmdertand 
what  I  mean,  all  you  need  do  Is  remember 
how  many  vacant  buildings  there  were  on 
your  main  and  side  streeU  dxirlng  the  last 
war.  Your  wholesale  houses  are  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  your  banks  know  the  danger. 
If  this  war  turns  out  to  be  world  w»r  III.  the 
grandfathers  and  the  grandmothers  will  be 
called  on  to  take  over  and  run  a  1  *  of  t^e 
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(M  thay  did  tSurlag  the  last 
n  becaow  manpower  and  tabor  wlU  be  so 

>t  will  be  pathetic 
Kow.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  Is  a 
tnie  picture  of  what  the  future  looks  like 
to  me.  What  I  have  written  here  is  what  I 
have  gathered  Croan  the  btggaat  and  best 
'  and  newpapcrs.  plus  my 
and  the  eootacts  of  my 
who  are  mortnc  aboot  amcce  the  busi- 
in  these  (our  States  throughout  Uae 
entire  year. 

But  remember,  gentlemen,  every  elcud  has 
a  Sliver  lining.  Oar  present  conditioDs  may 
clear  up  man  than  we  expect  them  tc.  be- . 
cause  past  history  has  proved  that  we  ccme 
through  in  a  big  way  when  the  chips  are 
down.  I  think  that  IT  all  of  lis  American 
people  put  our  shotilders  to  the  wheel,  cut 
otn  this  poiiUcal  battle  i  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  good  Democrats  or  gxtd 
Republicans*,  and  place  America  first,  and 
take  time  out  to  write  to  our  Senaton  and 
Representatives  back  in  Washington,  giving 
them  all  the  support  we  possibly  can.  as  well 
as  our  lde«is.  telling  them  what  we  suggest 
they  do.  and  ask  them  to  cut  out  these  pobti- 
cal  battles  and  play  ball,  remembering  that 
in  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  this  we  are  "all  for 
one  and  one  fcr  all. '  a  united  America,  we 
wiU  get  results. 

Now.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  of  our  clients  who  are  members 
ot  our  Pioneer  Service  Co  State-wide  or- 
gantmatiocs  for  your  fine  cooperation.  Yea 
have  DOC  only  been  hriping  yooraeif  dvnng 
these  trying  time*,  but  you  have  been  help- 
ing to  build  up  an  organlaailan  of  bt^lress 
ar:d  professional  men  and  are  tn^*  ■ng  ccndi- 
tlons  better  by  ec  dcicg 

Here's  hoping  that  you  will  get  out  yctir 
Pioneer  service  books  and  service  any  of  ycur 
accounts  that  need  iX.  Keep  this  !r 
tlon  flowing  In  to  our  9t»te  and  ^- 
ofSce  so  we  may  In  turn  be  ..cle  to  place  this 
information  on  our  monthly  credit  reports, 
which  give  each  busineesman  a  better  chance 
to  know  whom  to  loan  his  money  to. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people  will 
be  moving  around,  be  sure  to  watch  your 
skip  list,  that  you  rece;ve  every  month, 
closely. 

Be  sure  to  check  your  monthly  credit 
reports  carefully 

Use  cur  appUcation  form  for  aed;t  card 
at  all  tii::es  in  opmtnf  up  new  aeooorts 
This  is  a  long  letter,  but  I  think  f    - 
have  read  it  you  will  feel  that   :t  c 
much  food  for  thought. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MlKl  JEXX¥T. 

€tenerai  Mt 
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Wednesdat,  Deceniber  i.  1950 

Mr.  MULTFR.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
prtTilege  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
ooQeagues  to  the  foUowiiig  address  by 
Conrad  N.  Hlltoa.  president.  Hiifion  Ho- 
tels Corp..  at  a  dinner  tneHbag  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  at  Hotel  Walc^— 'A  -orla.  Novem- 
ber Jl.  1950.  at  «:  ."^.e  conference 
presented  its  brotbertxxxl  award  to  Mr. 
Hilujn: 

TuK  Bamx  ro«  ItelDOil 

Ifr  Chairman,  honored  ruests.  laiHss.  and 
genUemen.  it  would  be  Matsresliin  «o  specu- 


late how  tta  htatoelaas  of  the  future  win 

chazactcrtae  our  ttmes.  Most  of  us  here 
this  evening  will  admit  tliat  our  ai?e  must 
be  distinguished  by  a  tmaendous  onslaught 
of  pagan  ideas  against  ow  tiadttlaoal  west- 
ern occidental  state  ot  socteCy.  and  even 
state  of  mind.  Those  future  historians  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  all  of  oar  Msas  of  peace, 
of  human  dignity,  of  freedom,  of  ail  the 
values  considered  universal  and  basic,  have 
been  discarded  by  a  great  bloc  of  our  huoian 
family. 

It  IS  In  the  spu'it  of  that  peace,  of  that 
human  dlgBlty.  ar.d  of  that  freedom  that 
»"»  are  thoufhtrully  i^thered  here  thia  eve- 
ning in  cur  Co£Lrerecce  of  Oitlstians  and 
Jews.  Tou  have  especiaUy  honored  me  to- 
night, honored  me  in  a  fashion  that  I  greatly 
appreciate,  for  wh;ch  I  am  deeply  and 
hurnbly  gratcJuI. 

WiUi  ycu  I  am  eager  to  proooote  justice, 
unity,  understanding,  and  coopiention 
among  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews — 
happy  to  one  day  eliminate  tntergroup  prej- 
udices which  disflgure  our  religious,  social. 
and  political  relations.  Iz  will  iie  a  day  of 
great  thanksgiving  when  we  p^^iqp'^T  a  social 
order  in  which  the  religious  ideals  at  brother- 
hood aad  Justice  shall  become  the  standards 
of  human  relationships. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  this  world  of 
o'lrs  needs  today.  ladles  and  gentiOBen,  it 
Is  that  ideal  at  brotherhood  and  JiJtxe- 

In  19 17  many  of  us  hoe  this  evening  went 
off  to  the  wars  to  achieve  exactly  :ta,t.  'We 
vere  rreemen  n^t^-n^  tar  freedom,  fighting 
for  peace,  fighting  a  war  to  end  war  forever. 
I  took  part  in  that  war  aad  I  was  in  Paris 
the  d-'v  President  Wilson  was  tfa  I  ■.  en  down 
the  "  «  Eysees  acclaimed  by  hundreds 

of  t:i .1.5  of  people.     His  14  points  were 

to  bring  peace  to  ail  pedpies.  Just  a  few 
months  later  he  was  to  die  at  a  broken  heart. 
His  14  points  vrere  igiscred.  ev«  vlolratly 
opposed.  St  'VersalUes. 

psscz  ELtnass  ca 

Twenty-five  years  later  oar  aoBs  went  off 
to  successfully  fight  another  battle  for  free- 
d. n:,  temporary  freedom.  /^^^■"  we  lest  the 
peace,  for  we  blindly  destroyed  cur  mighty 
arsenal  of  military  power  before  we  had  peace 
firmly  in- 'our  grasp.  We  surrendered  the  op- 
portunity and  the  pow«  to  demand  a  Jttat 
and  lastLiLg  peace.  We  must  ask:  To  what 
purpose  have  we  spent  our  blood  and  wealth 
In  two  World  Wars?  American  hoys  who  were 
13  years  old  on  VJ-day  <  m.  1945  >  are  now 
being  drafted  for  military  service.  Perhaps 
it  is  simple  rctrUnitive  jusuce  that  compels 
tis  to  face  the  awf tU  prospect  ot  anotho-  war; 
for  we  have  neglected,  abandoned,  and  be- 
trayed those  great  prlnrlpiw  to  which  we 
dedicated  ounetvee  for  the  establishment  at 
peace.  We  have  broken  faith  wiUi  those 
who  fought  and  died  fcx  freedcm  and  who 
warned 


have  cherished  this 
magnificent  thing,  that 
his  freedc»n. 


thtnc.  this 


'If  yoo  breaJc  faith  with  tb  who  die 
we  shall  aot  KJsep." 


If  we  believw  what  thay  said,  we  here  to- 
night know  that  these  boys  do  not  sleep  in 
peace,  and  we  also  know  that  wi  do  not  live 
ui  peace — ami  why  ^  Bacaoae  ariben  the  ho|B 
had  won  their  victories  at 
the  (areas  of  hate,  injustice, 
ment  to  take  the  victories  Crqm  them. 

AcroGs  the  world  the  boys  ot  two 
have  been  betrayed.  And  in  solemn  troth 
I  say  to  you.  if  we  allow  the  forces  c^  evU 
to  ref&shicn  the  world  to  their  image  and 
likeness.  If  wt  let  hate,  injustice,  and  ap- 
peaaeflaaBt  golda  ua  daring  these  nert  few 
years.  If  we  break  faith  with  those  boys  who 
are  now  agHting  and  dying  in  distant  lands, 
we  shall  aseer  live  in  peace  again. 

riiiiiiliwi.  asy  fellcw  Americans,  is  foremost 
tn  oar  atadi  and  hearts  zhvs  evening;  It  la 
tn  Thit  mlwls  sni  hiiim  -f  all  the  world  who 
look  to  «s  sa  the  last  sanctuary,  the  ^ast 
basttoa  of  free  men.  Stasee  that  first  dawn 
when  Ban  stood  before  his  ICaker.  all  men 


FK££DCM  Am  Htncax  DtCNlrr 

But  what  Is  this  freedom?  What  right 
have  we  to  it?  Why  are  we  ttnhappy  anJaas 
we  are  free  men?  This  is  why,  because  we 
poawess  an  intrinsic  human  dignity,  an  in- 
ner majesty,  which  fives  us  an  appatits.  a 
passion  for  freedoea.  But  that  hnrnaa  dig- 
nity Is  net  ours  because  we  are  Amolcana 
ca-  because  we  belong  to  the  United  Rations 
nor  becauss  we  live  in  the  twentieth  century. 
It  la  sot  a  veneer  acquit  ed  bf  education  or 
a  nstlofisl  envimnasetir.  Man  posssssss  hu- 
man dignity  because  he  Is  made  to  the  imaca 
and  IJcenesa  o£  God.  This  lasage  is  foun4 
personally  in  every  man:  each  one  possesses 
It  entirely  and  undividedly  It  Is  this  Image 
that  makes  man  dlferent.  that  makes  man 
a  son  of  Cod.  Without  this  iaace  man  has 
no  free  will  and  conseqtiently  uelHMi  Ytbertf 
nor  the  capacity  for  liberty. 

I  am  talking  with  ycu  in  this  fashion. 
Iadl«i  and  gentlemen,  becatise  I  know  yea 
are  religious  men  and  women.  Powerful  ad- 
haents  ctf  great  religions  are  here  assezibled 
tn  this  Conferenoe  of  Chrtetiar.s  and  Jews. 
We  know  that  man  has  no  iT»»«Ti!Tig  no  worth. 
no  dignity  apart  froc:  the  image  of  God  In 
him.  It  Is  through  each  cf  tis.  as  persons. 
that  an  greatness  springs:  great  art,  great 
music,  great  accotnpllzhments  of  a  nation 
are  bcm  in  the  mind  <^  the  person.  It  Is 
the  person  th.'ough  whom  God  has  *'*»*'wi 
to  manifest  Himself  To  many  of  the  young- 
sters of  1S50  this  does  not  mean  too  mncm. 
but  if  they  only  knew,  as  we  know,  it  is 
the  bests  of  everythtre  they  flgfat  and  die 
fen  the  prtTilege  to  remain  free  men. 

Wheoewtr  our  boys  go  off  to  war  we  itfionld 
make  them  aware  of  what  they  are  dcdng  la 
defenrirng  their  li'oertT.  Whether  they  know 
it  or  not  they  are  gcdng  cut  to  defend  the 
isttge  of  God  in  ttiemselTes.  in  their  families, 
tn  their  cctmtrymen.  and  to  preacirre  It  for 
crbom  getscrations  yet  to  ccme.  To  was* 
wir  for  anything  leas,  for  ecooomics  or  poD- 
ttcs — o^wciaily  total  war — Is  maostroDs. 
Edmund  Bcrke  once  said.  "The  blood  at  osaa 
should  never  be  shed  bat  to  redeem  the 
blood  of  man."  Only  then  win  war  ever 
bring  a  real,  a  lasthig  peace. 

GOAt.  or  EnjMA5r  raoeaaaE 

Peace.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  more  than 
the  absence  cf  war.  It  is  a  trano.uiUlty  of 
order.  It  is  security,  liberty — ^religiou?.  prw- 
litlcaL  and  ensamntr  freedom.  Peace  per- 
2i::3  men  to  travetie  the  high 
hindrance:  It  permits  sB  people  to 
the  form  ot  govemment  under  which  they 
will  live:  it  permits  aU  nashms  to  dwell  tn 
safety  within  their  «am  hi— rtaibii  it  is 
abandonment  at  Xoroe  and  aggreasiOQ:  it  is 
lire  with  hosaor.  life  with  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  God.  It  is  both  the  1  i  jliwMiH 
and  the  goal  cf  haman  progress.  Aad  lie- 
caxxse  we  are  children  of  God.  and  hiBigry 
and  thirsty  far  that  strange 
stranger  peace  of  rellgioiB 
never  again  cease  oar  stmg^es  imtQ  they 
are  secure  fort  vet. 

It  was  for  that  freedom  and  that  peace  ws 
fotight  tn  I9I7  and  we  did  not  get  tt.  Par 
that  freedom  and  peace  we  are  fighting  now, 
we  must  be  ready  to  fight  tamocrow.  and  this 
ttme  we  had  better  get  It  or 
end  at  oar  atwataatian. 

This  Impwidliit  aaaaolt  on  hunum : 
is  no  new  thing,  no  sodrtenly 
insofar  as  hiatory  is  uumatuad. 

It  waa  in  the  Covrth  csatary  A.  D.  that 

to  impose  his  djfnasby  upon  the  wnA  at 

gala  VBdv  Oenghia  Khan   wtio  embarked 
at  the  world.    And  again. 
swept  back  by  the  de- 
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lliiv.  after  Blumbcrlxac  anoUier  tigtxx  crn- 
turtes.  the  gcdlns  hordes  are  on  ih*  marcii 
They  are  romentlng  uxjufcle  and  dl»- 
in  every  land.  WhUe  the  peace- 
loving  natlciu  detnobUlSKl  and  disarmed, 
they  ior^ed  a  miUvarj  BMchliM  at  terrifying 
propartk»a.  Ttocy  are  «MleaTartn«  to  add 
hundi«ds  of  millions  oT  Qitncw  asd  other 
nationals  to  their  manpower,  they  are  the 
maMart  of  the  greatest  land  area  of  th*  world 
ffiwi  ar«  now  arming  vlth  terrible  atomic 
weapons.  WtoUe  this  Juggernaut,  dedicated 
to  the  iipnlikWl  of  God  and  the  enslavement 
of  the  whole  world.  Is  galnli^  moment \im. 
we  have  l»ggtd  oa  the  road  of  preparedness 
and  hate  hopefully  pursued  the  mirage  of 
peace. 

mrw  amcwm  or  was 

War.  Peace.  Th*  old  notion*  of  war  and 
peace  have  gone  <nit  of  the  world.  It  could 
be  that  In  our  tlxoe  we  shall  never  have  »\xr 
and  perhaps  nerer  hare  peace  again.  When 
we  were  yoiinger  and  all  down  through  his- 
tory war  meant  armed  hoatlUty  with  another 
nation.  Peace  m«ant  harmony,  and  friendly 
relations  between  nations. 

But  today  are  %t  at  war  with  Russia"'  Are 
we  at  peace  with  Russia*  Are  we  at  war  with 
China,  with  PoUnd.  with  Eastern  Germany? 
Are  we  at  peace  with  these  nations?  No.  the 
old  concepts  of  war  and  peace  belong  to  a 
world  which  the  Communists  have  destroyed. 
Communism  Is  always  at  war.  "ttiese  evil 
men  of  the  Kremlin  are  constantly  feeling 
around  the  perimeter  of  lhe;r  vast  world. 
like  a  great  spider — feeling,  probing  tnces- 
aantly  for  military  or  political  soft  spots 
which  will  permit  them  to  enmesh  the  world 
with  their  web  oi  tyranny.  They  ar.;  satis- 
fled  with  fragments  of  nations  or  whole 
nations.  They  took  all  of  Poland,  the  Baltic 
States,  all  of  Czechoslovakia,  half  of  Ger- 
many, half  of  Korea.  aU  of  China  What 
about  Rumania.  Hungary.  Bulgaria?  We 
watch  as  their  tentacles  grasp  for  the  co- 
lonial peoples  (jf  Asia,  who,  weakened  by 
their  struggles  for  freedom,  may  be  a  ready 
prey. 

I  have  said  that  Communists  wage  war  all 
the  time,  not  only  with  guns,  bombs,  planes, 
and  ships  In  fuct,  the  old  concept  of  weap- 
ons Is  no  more  adequate  than  the  old  con- 
cept of  war,  or  that  of  peace. 

These  dangerjus  and  evil  men  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
sabotage  of  free  men  everywhere. 

They  advocatu  class  hatred,  treason,  and 
Insurrection.  Their  spies  and  agents  In- 
filtrate Into  governments,  industries,  schools, 
and  unions. 

As  their  emis?arle8  to  the  United  Nations. 
they  s«'-:id  trained  obatructionlsts.  whose 
cMef  mission  Is  to  harass.  Insult,  slander, 
and  viUfy  other  members  of  the  Council. 

coMMrNtSM  cosstTrrs.  ot-moya 

The  essence  of  communUm  Is  the  death  of 
the  Individual  and  the  burial  of  bis  remains 
In  a  collective  mass  WhUe  the  democracies 
of  the  world  appeal  to  an  Individual's  reason 
and  morals,  the  Kremlin  persuades  Its  sub- 
jects with  the  slave  camp  and  grave.  To  cor- 
rupt the  mind;  and  hearts  of  the  Individual 
or  the  nation  they  would  destroy  Is  much 
more  sstufying  than  the  destruction  of  that 
nati,  ns  factories  or  ports  They  even  con- 
script a  part  of  the  population  In  the  very 
country  whose  ruin  thfy  plan.  What  evil  is 
this  that  can  make  a  captive  American  dei.y 
hU  wile,  hu  children,  and  hU  country? 
What  evil  U  thU  that  can  make  a  captlNC 
churchmary  repudiate  his  church  and  his 
God*  What  barbarous  tortures  were  used 
to  <ts«troy  the  minds  ol  these  men?  To  the 
free  natmna  bordcrlnc  the  iron  curtain  this 
Is  •  fearful  and  tsrrlfytsic  aenaoe.  Ita 
spreedtng.  deadly  poison  bee  sseped  into  the 
councils  of  our  own  Nation  The  entire  dip- 
Icttettc  and  political  world  of  honest  men 
•esiBS  contused  as  rhitdrtn  in  the  presence 
Of  this  moastrotts  reaiitjr.   And  the  insidiuus 


thing,  the  frightening  thing  Is  this:   It  can 
win  even  when  It  Is  losing. 

We  have  been  following  the  path  that  Is 
most  helpful  to  the  Soviet  program.  They 
want  to  keep  us  in  our  present  state  of  im- 
balance, of  war  scare,  while  they  go  on  an- 
nexing more  countries  or  half  countries, 
enslaving  more  and  more  populations.  They 
want  us  to  Impose  more  and  more  controls 
on  our  free  economy.  They  want  us  to  cur- 
tall  our  moet  cherished  liberties  while  we 
live  with  uncertainty  and  fear.  They  want 
us  to  live  more  and  more  on  a  constant  war 
foot  ins  without  being  at  war,  without  being 
at  f>eace. 

rcwoft  wr-AiT  or  w.\t 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  returned  yester- 
day from  a  3  w-eeks'  trip  to  Euroi)e  that  took 
me  to  Env;laRd.  France,  Italy.  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  Communism  and  its  inroads  on  the 
people  were  constAutly  on  my  mind.  In  the 
countries  I  visited,  the  people  are  weary  and 
tired  of  war,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  per- 
vading fear,  a  hopelessness  that  a  deluge 
of  communism  cannot  long  be  stayed.  Only 
in  England  and  in  Turkey  U  there  a  deter- 
mined will  to  ftght  at  any  cost.  In  Turkey  it 
Is  a  crime  to  be  a  Communist,  punishable  by 
20  years"  Imprisonment,  and  they  are  now 
proposing  a  law  to  inflict  the  death  penalty 
for  anyone  convicted  of  being  a  Communist. 
The  open  defiance  of  communism  by  this 
little  nation  that  lives  precariously  on  the 
border  of  the  Iron  curtain  Is  a  most  cou- 
rageous and  heartening  sight. 

I  wish  everyone  here  this  evening  could 
have  experienced  my  feelings  when  an  Ital- 
ian citizen  handed  me  a  newspaj>er  In  Rome 
one  day.  The  head  lines  in  one  column  said 
•  28.000  American  casualties  in  Korea"  In 
another  column  was  a  Moscow  date  line  of 
November  8  and  I  quote  from  It;  "The 
United  States  Ambassador  In  Moscow.  Alan 
G  Kirk,  today  sent  a  message  to  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Grcmyko, 
conveying  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  best  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  holiday 
in  Russia."  This  Roman  citizen  said  to  me. 
••Are  your  people  so  blind  that  they  do  not 
know  who  is  responsible  for  those  deaths  in 
Korea?  Or  if  they  do  know,  how  can  your 
Government  send  best  wishes  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  killing  your  boys?" 

Valiant  little  Greece.  bUd  white  by  her 
long  struggle  against  nazism  and  commu- 
nism, is  sustained  by  her  .spirit  and  the  help 
she  has  received  from  America.  A  fine  old 
gentleman  In  Athens,  who  lived  through  the 
successive  Invasions  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Communists,  told  me  of  the  many  vil- 
lages where  every  man  and  child  had  been 
kidnapped,  where  some  villages  had  been 
left  with  as  many  as  1.500  women  but  not  a 
Single  man.  not  one  child  To  this  very  day 
they  have  not  been  returned  to  their  former 
homes,  and  they  may  never  be  He  knew 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  Communists:  he 
knew  that  no  crime  was  too  foul  when  Com- 
munUts  seek  to  fasten  their  yoke  on  a  free 
people.  H*?  said  to  me,  "Your  people  act  as 
children  In  your  dealings  with  the  Commu- 
nists '  And  so  we  have.  For  Bve  long  fate- 
ful years  we  dallied  with  the  belief  that  Com- 
munists could  become  loyal  members  of  the 
w  >r:d  family;  that  their  word  could  be  re- 
spected ai.d  irUited  It  seems  that  we  were 
the  laiit  i<>  team  that  communism  is  a  dcrtdly 
peril  to  free  nations. 

axASU  nxM  pcopls 

ThU  Is  a  crucial  time  In  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation:  In  the  destiny  of  all  mankind.  The 
ren.  .:  ■  'rce  peoples  of  the  world  must  be 
strr  I     and     defended.     The     Infant 

UnlitU  N.iUuns  must  be  fostered,  encuurakjed, 
and  slanchly  upheld  by  all  of  Its  free  mem- 
bers.    But  this  Is  not  enouKh. 

We  must  siteedUy  rearm  Western  Europe  or 
it  will  be  taken  from  us  and  used  sKAin.tt 
us      We   have   not   a  mumiiit   tu  lo.se     We 


must  Klve  Increasing  aid  to  those  countries 
who  will  bear  the  first  shock  of  battle 

Should  there  come  a  time  when  this  Com-  / 
munlst  flood  overwhelms  these  free  nations, 
we  mu.st  be  prepared  to  stand  alone.  In 
preparation  for  that  day.  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  our  effort  or  expense.  We  must  make 
anv  economic  sacrifice  and  learn  to  live  a 
hard  and  restricted  life.  We  must  eliminate 
all  Internal  expenditures  for  hand-outs  and 
see  how  much  we  can  give  to  our  country 
Instead  of  how  much  we  can  get  from  It. 
There  must  be  no  more  appeasement,  no 
more  sacrifice  of  principle  for  expediency, 
and  never  shall  we  abandon  a  free  nation 
that   stands  with   us  against   the  common 

enemy. 

In  this  strugKle  for  freedom,  at  home  and 
abroad,  our  greatest  weapon,  both  a  sword 
and  a  shield,  will  be  our  love  of  and  faith 
in  G<xl.  To  open  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  to  this  truth  will  require  amlghty  river 
of  faith  and  effort.  Each  one  of  us  Is  a  drop 
to  swell  that  river  and  augment  Us  force. 

We  are  approaching  our  final  hour,  our 
final  opportunity  to  secure  the  peace  that 
has  twice  in  ourllfetlme  escaped  us. 

In  the  grim  determination  of  America  to 
carry  the  struggle  through  to  the  bitter  end. 
I  see  a  new  promise,  a  new  assurance,  that 
remaining  free  people  shall  not  become  en- 
slaved. Together  If  we  can,  but  alone  If  we 
must,  we  will  find  the  strength  to  meet  our 
common  danger  and  overcome  It,  for  the 
destiny  of  our  people  Is  to  hold  high  the 
banner  of  freedom  for  all  men  everywhere. 


The  Senate  on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  e.xceed- 
ingly  able  article  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Review,  by  one  of  our  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  entitled 
"The  Senate  on  Trial." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  StNATE  ON  Trial 

(By  Hon  Hubirt  H  HrMPiiarY.  United  States 
Senate) 

Now  that  we  are  knee-deep  In  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  It  is 
timely  to  review  the  record  and  to  ponder 
the  performance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  since  It  assembled  In  Washington  on 
January  3.  Id49.  I  confine  myself  In  this 
article  to  the  upper  House  of  our  National 
Legislature  because  It  was  the  Senate  which 
was  In  the  main  responsible  last  year  for 
pr  '  the    session    for    more    th.m    11 

wc.  r  lid  the  July  31  adjuurnment  date 

fixed  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  major  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Senate  durint;  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  {"  -  were  truly  Impresi^lve  It 
author:  continuance  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  uiiU  d  the  refinancing  of  the 
Eurof^a.i  II  program,  as  well  rs  sld 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  It  voted  to  extend 
the  Reclprt)cal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
3  years  and  to  restore  Us  firmer  provisions. 
It    approved    the    mllltary-ald    program    to 
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Western  Europe  and  extended  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  It  ratified  the 
North  Atlantic  Part  and  paseed  several  meas- 
ures designed  to  strengthen  our  national 
defenses,  't  authorized  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  executive  departments  In  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  approved  seven  reorganlza- 
■■  on  plaru.  even  as  It  rejecrrd  Presl  lent 
Truman's  plan  for  a  Department  of  Welfare. 
It  appr jvcd  the  establishment  of  the  new 
General  Services  Administration,  salary  In- 
creaaes  for  Government  executives  and  em- 
ployees, and  extension  of  rent  control. 

During  the  first  session,  the  Senate  also 
passed  several  bills  affecting  the  national 
economy.  Including  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional rronetary  con.mlsslon.  It  en<icted  a 
public  hou^ln?  and  slum  clearance  law,  ap- 
proved »300.000  000  a  year  in  Federal  iprants- 
in-ald  to  S.ate  school  systems,  a  school  con- 
struction bin.  and  passed  bills  establishing 
a  National  Science  Foundation,  expanding 
the  hoB  ital  ccnstructlcn  program,  and  pro- 
viding local  health  services  It  ratified  the 
International  wheat  agreement,  revised  the 
farm  price  support  program,  extended  and 
broadened  the  crop-Insurance  program,  and 
faclllUted  the  fixing  of  fair  acreage  allot- 
ments for  cctton.  It  Increased  the  minimum 
wage.  The  Senate  also  passed  half  a  dozen 
bills  during  the  session  aflecting  veterans' 
benefits,  created  27  new  Federal  Judg&hlps. 
and  did  Its  part  to  grant  home  rule  to  the 
voteless  District  of  Colimibia.  Although  the 
House  did  not  concur  In  all  these  measures. 
It  cannot  be  denied  th.it  the  legislative  out- 
put of  the  Senate  during  the  session.  l)oth 
in  quantity  and  quality,  was  of  a  high  order 
of  mai;nitude. 

It  Is  not  the  productivity  of  the  Senate  on 
the  side  of  law-making  that  I  am  interested 
In  for  this  article.  It  Is  rather  the  per- 
sistence of  certain  archaic  procedures  and  the 
lack  of  elective  party  discipline,  which  make 
for  frequent  criticism  and  serloxis  concern  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  maintaining 
not  only  the  d.gnliy  of  the  Senate  but  its 
efDclency  ai.d  its  response  to  the  public  wUl, 
that  concern  me.  It  is  not  so  much  Its  sins 
of  omission  alone  which  bring  forth  criticism 
of  the  upper  Chamber,  but  rather  Its  unlim- 
ited debate.  Its  tolerance  of  dilatory  and  ob- 
structive tactics,  and  izs  frequent  at>6ea- 
tseism. 

DKSATC    IN    THX    &KKATS 

One  of  the  least  defensible,  and  to  my  mind 
most  undemocratic  procedures  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Is  that  which  permits 
•  minority  of  Its  Meml)ers  to  prevent  a  ma- 
X»rlty  from  actine.  There  have  been  many 
important  cases  down  through  the  yean  In 
which  the  Senate,  throtigh  obstructions  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  which  are  possible 
under  its  rules,  has  failed  In  Its  duty  to  enact 
msMtirts  which  the  people  desired  and  which 
a  majority  of  its  own  membership  favored. 
By  the  devices  of  filibustering,  organized 
blocs  of  Senators  take  advantage  of  Its  tra- 
ditional right  of  free  and  unlimited  debate 
in  order  to  paral3rze  the  Senate  completely 
and  prevent  It  from  actmg  on  any  proposal 
to  which  the  bloc  is  deeply  opposed  Thus, 
for  3  decades,  flllbtisters  acalnst  the  civil- 
rights  bills  have  always  been  effective  in  pre- 
venting a  vote  upon  them. 

When  opportunity  for  debate  Is  so  nar- 
rowly restricted  as  it  Is  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  Is  essential  that  there  should 
be  ample  opportunity  In  at  least  one  house 
of  our  National  Legislature  for  free  speech, 
free  debate,  and  free  amendment.  But  the 
power  of  full  and  free  debate  should  be  used 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  wise  and  neces- 
sary laws,  not  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  The  means  to  promote  the  end 
ought  not  to  be  used  tu  defeat  the  end  Itself. 
If  four  judges  out  of  the  nine  on  the  Supreme 
Court  undertook  to  prevent  It  from  reaching 
a  decision  In  an  Important  ca.oe  by  endless 
Hon  and  by  reading  extracts  from  the 


United  States  C  xle  and  from  law  treatises. 
they  would  probafciy  be  se", erely  condomned 
and  perhaps  subject  themselves  to  impeach- 
ment charges.  Yet  there  have  been  many 
times  m  t.he  history  of  the  Senate  when  it 
has  been  unable  to  perform  lt5  legislative 
funcuons  because  of  minority  obstruction. 
Senators  with  great  measures  m  their  charge 
have  been  forced  to  sit,  impatient  and  often 
angry,  while  other  Senators  poured  out  an 
endless  stream  of  irrelevant  and  empty 
chatter. 

The  filibuster  is  an  evil.  It  Is  the  attempt 
by  minorities  to  prevent  the. constitutional 
action  of  majorities  whenever  the  minority 
happen  not  to  like  U.  The  Senate  has  tried 
twice  to  limit  the  practice,  first  m  1917.  and 
again  in  1949.  It  edopted  a  clo'ure  rule  to 
IlnHt  debate  in  1917  alter  a  hiibuster  ag.iinst 
President  Wilson's  armed  ship  bill  bad 
rendered  the  Government  ol  ihe  Unr.ed 
States  helpiess  and  contemptible.  But  In 
the  32-year  history  of  this  ruie  it  was  suc- 
cessfully applied  m  only  four  instances  out  of 
19  attempts,  to  limit  debate  on  the  Versailles 
Treaty  in  1919.  on  the  World  Court  issue  in 
1926.  on  a  branch  banking  bill  in  1927.  and 
on  a  bUl  creating  a  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
Prohibition  In  the  same  >ear.  Since  1927  clo- 
ture has  never  been  successfully  applied  to 
debate  m  the  United  States  Senate. 

The    failure   of    the    1917   rule    led   to   an 
abortive    biparti&an    attempt    to    tighten    It 
early  In  1949.    The  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
afier  hearings,  recommended  an  amendment 
which  would  have  plugged  the  loopholes  m 
the  old  ruie.     This  proposed  change  in  the 
rules  piecipiiated  a  3-week  filibuster  which 
was  finally  compromised  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  rule  on   Irlaxch   17.   1949.     Under  the 
new  rule,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  63  to  23.  the 
Senate  decreed    that    after   certain   prelimi- 
naries.  64   Senators — two-thirds  of    the   en- 
lue  body — can  limit  and  eventually  cud  de- 
bate on  any  question  before  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept a  proposal  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  it  elf .    "This  Issue."  writes  Senator 
MvcBs  of  Pennsylvania,  "is  placed  in  a  s<ica- 
rate  cateeory  of  sncredness.  and  no  motion 
to  limit  debate     •      •      •     can  iie  against  it." 
Of  the  various  amendments  offered  to  the 
old  cloture  ruie.  the  least  liberal  amendment 
was  adopted.     Under  the  Senate  s  new  clo- 
ture rule,  it  will  hereafter  require  the  favor, 
able  vote  of  64  Senators  to  close  debate,  com- 
pared with  the  requirement  ol  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  under  the  1917  rule. 
The   loopholes  in   the  old  rule   have   been 
plugged,  but  at  a  price  which  makes  it  well- 
nigh  Impo&ible  ever  to  liberalize  the  clcture 
rule.     Fcir.  as  Senator  Mtess  points  out,  by 
decree  of  the  Senate   itself,   no   machinery 
whatsoever  for  ending  a  filibuster  on  future 
changes   in   the   rules   Is    now    In   existence. 
And.     of     course,     any     future     attempt     to 
strengthen  the  cloture  rule  will  run  head-on 
into  a  fiiibusier.    By  giving  up  the  power  to 
fillbtister  the  Journal  and  the  power  to  fili- 
buster a  motion  to  take  up.  the  Southerners 
gave  up  something  which  tlie  framers  of  the 
1917   rule    never    Intended    anyone    should 
have.     "The  action  tf  the  Senate  «.a  March 
17.  1949.  was  a  retrogressive  step,"  concludes 
Senator  Mtkss.  "an  action  designed  to  make 
It  harder  rather  than  easier  to  cut  off  debate 
when  the  debate  is  not  for  the  ptirpose  of 
persuasion  or  instruction,  but  rather  for  the 
sole  ptirpose  of  obstructing  and  preventing 
the  Senate  from  disposing — ever — of  certain 
matters  before  It." 

The  remedy  for  endless  talk  in  the  Senate 
Is  a  simple  one.  The  Senate  should  amend 
Its  rtiles  so  as  to  enable  a  majority  of  all  its 
Members,  or  a  majority  of  those  present,  to 
limit  debate  on  any  motion,  meastire.  or  other 
pending  matter,  after  a  period  of  unlimited 
debate  for  s  specified  number  of  days,  say, 
1  or  2  weeks.  There  Is  no  subject  under  the 
sun  of  which  the  essential  facts  and  the  pros 
and  cons  cannot  be  thoroughly  explored  and 
ventilated  In  a  week's  or  2  weeks'  debate.  In 
the  Hotise  of  Rrpresentatives  it  has  tjeen  pos- 


5;b!e  sir -e  1789  to  terminate  debate  and 
br::.g  the  matter  under  consideration  to  an 
immediate  vote,  if  a  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  so  des're,  by  ad<->ctlng  what  Is 
called  the  "motioti  for  the  p.'-evious  ques- 
tion." This  simnle  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed by  many  Senators  down  through  the 
years,  including  Senators  Moasx  and  Mraas 
and  myself  in  otir  time.' 

There  is  one  other  very  important  problem 
In  connection  with  any  dlsru'yion  of  sena- 
torial   debate.     It    has    been    said    th.it    no 
music  Is  sweeter  to  a  Senator's  ear  than  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  far  t>e  It  from 
roe  to  deny  that  Senators  belong  to  the  talk- 
ing classes.    More  Important,  however,  than 
the  fact  that  each  session  millions  of  words 
are  poured  into  the  research  archives  of  the 
CoNCEEss:o.VAL  RBC05J)  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  forensics  is  irrclerant  to 
the  pending  business  of  tiie  benate.     On  June 
13.  19C3.  Senator  Huey  Long,  of  Ijouisiana.  ad- 
dretsed  the  Senate  for  nearly  16  hours.     The 
pending  ousiaeas  was  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing to  extend  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.     Sen&tor  Long  devoted  les  than 
half  an  hour  to  a  direct  discussion  of   the 
business  oerore  the  Senate.     For  at  least  15 
hours,  writes  George  Haynes.  historian  of  the 
S2nate.  *  nothing  was  too  Irrelevant  to  serve 
his  purpose.     He  gave  recipes  for  fried  oysters 
and  pot-likker.'  for  coffee  and  ttirnip  greens. 
Cards  from  the  press  gallery  brought   wel- 
come suggestions:    The  Ufe  of  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin,  the   history   of   Frederick   the   Great. 
For  hours  he  expounded   the   Constitution, 
section    by    secUon     •      •     •     u    ended    at 
c.-u-ly  dawn.     It  had  lasted  nearly  16  hours 
In  the  CoNGKiosicNAL  RfcoaD  it  tils  abcin  &0 
Jjages." 

On  June  20.  1S36,  Rush  Holt,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, while  the  Senate  was  considering  a 
coai-co user;  atlon  bL.1.  read  at  length  from 
Aesop's  Fa'oles. 

During  the  filibuster  fight  In  March  1949, 
when  the  business  before  the  Senate  was  a 
motion  to  consider  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  cloture  rtile  15  Senators  made  extended 
speeches  en  subjects  entirely  irreievarit  to 
the  pending  business.  One  Senator  ^>cke  on 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  military 
trials.  Another  made  three  long  speeches  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  A  third  fllaninscd 
the  appointment  of  Louis  Johnson  to  be  8ee- 
retary  of  National  Defense.  Stiii  another  at- 
tacked the  W^allgren  nomination  in  a  9-hour 
speech,  and  one  more  spoke  at  lenfth  ab  ut 
Federal  publications.  No  subject  was  too 
remote  from  the  business  at  hand;  no  par- 
liamentary device  could  restrain  the  speak- 
ers. 

la  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice  there  is  a  section  providing  tliat  '  No 
one  is  to  speak  impertinently  or  beside  the 
question,  superfluously,  or  tedicu&ly.  '  But 
the  last  time  a  Senator  was  called  to  order 
for  irrelevancy  was  back  in  1848.  Since 
1872  the  practice  of  the  upper  House  ha* 
been  that  a  Senator  cannot  be  taken  from 
the  floor  for  irrelevancy  in  debate.  During 
the  Civil  War.  Senate  debate  in  secret  &»»- 
sion  on  subjects  relating  to  the  R  btl  .  .n 
had  to  be  germane  and  limited  but  t:-..t  j..is 
a  passing  aberration.  On  the  other  ;.....cl. 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  has  ha^  j  ;  ;..e 
of  relevancy  since  1789  and  it  has  been  quite 
strictly  enforced.  The  fact  that  debate  m 
the  lower  House  must  be  germane  and  lim- 
ited Is  the  chief  reason  why  the  House  is 
often  ahead  of  the  Senate  on  the  ICfWatlTe 
timetable.  The  simple  remedy  for  Irrele- 
vancy in  Senate  debate  Is  to  amend  the  rules 
so  as  to  require  debate  to  be  germane  to  the 
pending  business. 

Senator  CM.^irowrr  stimmed  up  the  case 
fcH-  relevancy  in  his  remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  March  11.  1949.    "We  are  here  as  Members 


>  S.  Bes.  322.  introduced  on  August  2    1950. 
by  Senator  Moasx  and  Senator  Htrs^PuaxT. 

provides  for  majority  cloture. 
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ot  the  ifiV5;3'.:v«  bcxljr  of  Um  United  StAtaa." 
ta«  ■»ML  "and  t2»  bwlniw  o(  •  laglalkUT* 
body  to  to  leflslste.  It  to  not  to  MptntL  hour 
upon  hour  »piltUr.f  hum  •  •  •  or  tAlk- 
tof  •BdlMkly  about  irrtlrnmt  subject*. 
•  •  •  A2«  ««  la  tte  8MWt*  imperTious  to 
tb«  ruM  ot  common  tKom*  St»U  Ua«  fTMt 
ma)ontT  or  •  body  wmi  tvttit  out  becsua*  ft 
unMll  mincritT  Is  wiUinf  to  esarckm  Its  mus- 
cle and  It*  lun««  •  •  •  In  dtoeuntn?  ir- 
releract  quMtMxu?  •  •  •  A  Ixxly  wmcH 
cmnaot  tovcrn  ItwU  wlU  not  long  bold  xht 
tma»e%  ot  tte  paopto  vbo  bAT«  cboaen  it  to 
govern  tb»  oountrr  •  •  •  tb»  tisam  ba* 
coot  irb«n  tbe  Sen*u  sbould  dtawatrmf 
to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  and  to 
tbe  people  of  tbe  worJd  tb*t  it  c»n  func- 
tion ' 

A  nSXirM   ON    DElJiT 

Tbe  first  ■twtfm  of  tbe  EU?htT-ftrst  Con- 
rtmm.  wblcb  *4)ounMd  oa  October  19.  1»40. 
WM  one  of  tbe  Icnfpet  poet-time  sessions 
of  Congress  In  bistorr.  Tbe  seaston  drew  its 
wsttry  Isnc^  along  tbrotarb  the  hottest 
WMblB««OB  summer  since  1872.  far  beyond 
tbe  July  31st  deadline  fixed  by  the  Revrcan- 
Uatlon  Act  of  1»4«  The  late  adjournment 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  procedure  m 
tbe  Senate,  where  there  were  frequently 
sl^ns  of  a  "deUberate  slow-down"  of  the  le?- 
tolatire  process.  This  was  In  part  caused  by 
tbe  use  of  only  21  percent  of  the  time  avail- 
able for  legislative  swlori  during  January 
and  Februarr.  during  most  of  which  essen- 
tial prepsrstory  work  was  being  undertaken. 
More  relerant  explanations  are  to  be  found 
In  the  S-week  filibuster  against  the  clvU- 
rlgbu  prof^ram  In  March.  In  frequently  Irrel- 
erant  speecbcs  throughout  the  tesslcn.  and 
in  the  unprecedented  de'.ay  in  acting  on  the 
annual  appropriation  bills. 

In  contrast  with  the  speedy  passage  of  all 
the  general  appropriation  bills  by  the  House 
befwe  the  April  recess,  due  to  certain  im- 
provements  In  the  Internal  organisation  and 
procedure  of  Its  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. tlM  log-jam  of  approprUtlon  bills  in 
the  Senate  and  In  conference  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  dunne  the  session.  All  the  major 
supply  bills  are  supposed  to  be  enacted  before 
Jui^  1  of  each  year  when  the  new  Federal 
fiscal  year  begins.  Those  money  bills  orlei- 
nate  In  the  House  and  then  go  for  review 
and  revision  to  the  Senate,  which  had  11 
weeks  to  act  upon  them  before  the  July  1 
deadline  Seven  of  the  ten  general  supply 
bills  passed  the  Senate  by  July  1.  but  the 
Independent  OAces.  Foreign  Aid.  and  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bills  did  not  clear  the 
Senate  finally  until  August  2.  8,  and  25.  re- 
8pectl\-ely.  Half  a  docen  of  the  major  money 
bills  were  not  approved  until  late  summer  or 
fall.  The  delay  made  It  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  six  resolutions  providing  tem- 
porary funds  to  keep  the  Government  going. 

Two  remedies  have  been  suggestsd  for  leg- 
islative delays.  One  Is  the  proposal  to  cun- 
soUdats  all  tbe  general  appropriation  bills 
Into  ons  omnlbiu  measure.  Thto  step,  which 
has  been  adopted  In  1950.  not  only  should  ex- 
pedite the  appropriation  process,  but  also 
will  glvs  Congress  s  comparstlvs  view  of 
total  proposed  expenditures  and  estimated 
revenues  and  thus  lay  the  basis  tot  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  the  absence  of  the  right  to 
an  Iteni  veto,  however.  It  does  have  certain 
glaring  weaknesses 

The  other  prt^wsal  U  that  of  Senator  Mrcss 
of  a  leglsUttv*  tlmetabls  for  Conffrsss.  Hu 
resolution  proposes  tbat  early  In  e«ch  ses- 
slCB  the  ma}ortty  isftdsrt  of  tbe  two  Houses. 
sfter  consuiutlon  wiib  tbs  cbatrmsa  and 
ranking  members  of  the  sfandtng  eom- 
miitees.  sball  prepare  a  legislative  program 
for  scheduled  commit tse  and  floor  actu>n 
on  the  major  isglstatloo  of  the  ssaslon.  This 
program  would  be  revtssd  st  mootbly  inter- 
vals. In  this  wsy.  Bsnator  IfTBis  bopsa 
hereafter  to  avoid  the  familiar  end-of-tbs- 
■ssalon  legislative  log  }aaM. 


ATTXKt>AMC«     IX     THE     SXNATX 

One  of  the  important  pwblems  which  any 
legtslatlve  body  faces  is  that  of  frequent 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  Itt  Members. 
The  Senate,  too.  falls  .lub^ect  to  this  criti- 
cism. Vice  President  Barkutt  recently  re- 
marked that  absenffelsm  In  the  Senate  s^ows 
each  rear  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
prviwth  m  recent  years.  With  the  n.^ng 
burrlen  of  coneresslonal  business.  m;tny  Sen- 
ators are  attendlnjt  meetings  and  hearings 
of  Senate  committees  which  h.<»ve  received 
permlasloti  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session.     Ot>  <c  calls  at  various  0<  v- 

emment   de  ts   in   downtown   Wash- 

Ircton  on  behall  of  their  constituents  Still 
others  are  meeting  visitors  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  Capitol  or  escortlne  them  through  the 
halls.  Some  Senators  who  have  already  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  bills  being  debated 
are  hard  a:  »  -rk  In  their  offices  In  the  Sen- 
ate Offlce  Buildmc  A  few  may  be  out  of 
ic«-n  on  speaking  trips  or  vUlttng  their 
heme  districts  to  consult  with  the  voters, 
or  on  campaign  tours.  Some.  too.  may  be 
on  private  holidays  taking  rests  from  the 
ceaseless  trrlnd  of  legUlatlve  work.  In  addl- 
•  •     t;iber  of  Senators  may  be  abroad 

>  .  .  -ee  "junkets"  of  varying  Impor- 
tance. The  latter  was  particularly  true  dur- 
ing the  closlni?  weeks  of  the  1949  session. 
However  legttluiate  the  reason  for  their 
absence,  the  net  effect  of  growing  absentee- 
ism In  the  Senate  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  legislative  process  Is  un- 
fortunate. Hardly  a  day  pases  during  a 
session  of  the  Senate  when  several  Sen.^tors 
do  not  ask  and  receive  leaves  of  absence  from 
\xs  proceedings  for  a  period  of  time  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks.  More 
than  250  official  leaves  of  absence  were 
granted  Senators  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress.  During  23  busi- 
ness days  last  Mauch,  for  example.  29  Sena- 
tors were  absent  on  leave  at  various  times 
for  a  total  of  T7  days.  The  records  do  not 
reveal  how  many  were  absent  without  leave 
or  continued  to  be  absent  after  their  official 
leaves  expired. 

This  condition  Is  bound  to  affect  the  fate 
of  legislation  Many  visitors  to  the  galleries 
of  the  Congress  do  not  fully  understand  or 
appreciate  all  the  extenuating  and  frequently 
reasonable  explanations  for  absences,  and  the 
dally  sight  of  empty  seats  makes  a  poor  Im- 
pression on  them.  This  must  have  some 
effect  on  their  respect  for  the  product  of 
the  legislative  process.  Senator  OMahontt 
has  frequently  expressed  the  fear  that  poor 
attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  under- 
mines popular  confidence  In  representative 
government.  Furthermore,  bills  arc  passed 
or  defeated  or  postponed  with  barely  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  present  which  might 
be  disposed  of  otherwise  with  a  'fuller  at- 
tendance. On  October  15.  1949.  for  example, 
the  dlsplaced-persons  bill  was  sent  back  to 
committee  by  a  vote  of  36  to  30.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  30  Senators  whose  prssence  mUht 
well  have  resulted  lu  the  pamage  of  this  lung- 
Jelayed  measure. 

Tbe  problem  U  Indeed  a  crucial  one.  With 
the  growth  of  "big  government"  and  the  peed 
to  solve  Increasingly  <  ^ted  questions 

of  public  policy.  It  Is  t  't  the  burdens 

upon  Congress  and  upon  Congressmen  are 
great,  and  perhaps  too  great.  Members  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
They  cannot,  without  the  sacrifice  of  their 
health  or  the  sacrifice  of  their  political  fu- 
luf  r  roper  attention  to  all  of  the  re- 

ap* ■;  .IB    which    are    theirs.     Further- 

more. a«  the  people  cf  the  United  yt.itt-s 
rightfully  respond  to  the  incrriuttnK  number 
of  calls  upon  them  to  "write  your  Semitor." 
legislative  officers  snd  Members  of  Congress 
find  themselves  spending  an  Increasing 
amount  of  tbelr  time  .{to  letters  at 

tbe  espsBse  of  their  (  es. 

The  LegUlatlve  I'  <n  Act  nf  1948 

made  an  attempt  '  a  the  problem 


of  absenteeism  from  the  floor  by  providing 
that  "no  standing  committee  ol  the  S.?n  tc? 
or  the  House,  except  the  Committee  en  Rules 
of  the  House,  shall  sit.  without  special  leave. 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House  •  •  •  Is 
in  session  ••  Tnls  wx«  an  attempt  to  supple- 
ment the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  provide 
that  "no  senator  shall  absent  himself  irom 
the  service  ol  the  Senat;  without  leave"  and 
that  the  "attendance  of  absent  Senators" 
may  be  compelled  whenever  a  quorum  Is  not 
prrsent.  These  attempts  to  correct  the  prob- 
ler  ver.    have   not    been   In    the    main 

suv         .  The    spirit    of    the    rule    estab- 

lished by  the  Reorganization  Act  Is  often 
violated  by  the  pressure  of  committee  busi- 
ness and  by  the  practice  of  senatorial  coiu"- 
tesy:  a  request  of  a  Senator  from  leave  of 
absence  Is  never  denied.  Nor  la  the  sugges- 
tion ever  seriously  made  today  that  section 
39  of  title  II  of  the  United  States  Code  should 
be  enforced.  That  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  should  make  propor- 
tionate salary  deductions  each  day  that  a 
Congressman  Is  absent  for  a  reason  other 
than  his  Illness  or  Illness  In  the  Member's 
family. 

THE  ANCIENT  Ktn.ES  OF  THE  SENATX 

Underlying  the  procedural  defects  which 
handicap  the  Senate  in  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  Its  constitutional  functions  Is  a  code 
of  rules  which  has  not  been  revised  since 
1884.  The  rules  of  that  far-off  day  may  have 
been  adequate  to  the  parliamentary  needs 
of  the  legislative  process  In  the  leisurely  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  but  the  need  of 
'  a  new  up-to-date  codification  has  long  been 
evident  and  often  expressed  by  twentletb- 
cer.tury  Senators. 

The  Senate's  code  Is  simple  and  Insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  strict  and  compli- 
cated procedure  of  the  House,  even  though 
both  Houses  had  a  common  Inheritance  In 
the  same  ancient  experience  of  the  English 
Parliament.  It  began  with  19  brief  rules 
adopted  in  1789  They  have  been  rev.-^ed  only 
4  times  since  then:  In  1806.  1820.  1868.  and 
1884  when  the  original  19  rules  had  grown 
to  40.  There  has  been  no  general  re- 
vision of  the  Senate  rules  In  66  years,  and 
only  two  Important  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  meantime:  First  In  1917.  when 
the  cloture  rule  was  adopted,  and.  second.  In 
1949.  when  the  cloture  rule  was  regresslvely 
amended.  The  smallness  of  Its  membership, 
the  absolute  voting  equality  of  the  States 
In  the  Senate,  the  early  leadership  of  the 
agricultural  South,  and  the  western  pioneer's 
deep-set  resistance  to  restraint  have  thus 
far  combined  with  the  seniority  custom  to 
maintain  within  the  Senate  Chamber  the  old 
order  against  the  new.  sectionalism  against 
nationalism,  minority  against  majority 
rights 

Despite  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by 
the  people  since  1913.  several  factors  tend 
to  keep  it  out  of  harmony  with  the  popular 
majority :  ( 1 1  Its  territorial  basis  of  repre- 
sentation with  the  wide  disparities  in  State 
population;  (2)  the  practice  of  assigning 
committee  chairmanships  according  to  sen- 
iority of  committee  service,  which  has  op- 
erated In  favor  of  thos*'  <  which  are 
most  conservative  in  cL  their  Sen- 
at  )rs;  and  (3i  the  regional  concentration  of 
committee  chairmanships  in  New  England 
and  the  Northeast  when  the  Republicans 
are  in  power,  and  in  the  South  when  the 
Democrats  control.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  ad- 
vanced at  a  snails  pace. 

Tbe  archaic  character  of  the  Senate  rules 
U*  also  due  to  several  other  Influences. 
Senators  hsve  long  believed  that  their  rtiles 
should  be  conservative,  not  creative:  weapons 
for  the  defense  of  the  minority  rather  than 
tools  ot  tbe  responsible  majority:  devices  to 
promote  local  sovereignty  rather  than  a 
more  effective  legtslniive  nystem  The  con- 
stuutlou    makers   Intended   that    the   upper 
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Chamber  was  to  sit  as  a  council  of  revision 
rather  than  as  an  active  initiator  of  the 
laws — a  porfx**  wnich.  as  Wo^xlrow  Wilson 
oo-r.ed  is  promoi«?d  by  "simple,  compara- 
tut.y  unei. cumbered  forms  of  procedure"* 
The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
always  continue  In  office  makes  (or  a  stable 
and  continuing  men^bership  which  la  partly 
responsible  lor  the  decentralizuig  tendency  in 
the  Senate.  The  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
continuing  body,  remain  in  force  from  Con- 
gress to  Congress  without  reaffirmation, 
whereas  the  discontinuity  of  tbe  House  re- 
quires the  adopt' on  of  a  set  of  rules  at  bien- 
nial Intervals.  The  lact.  mcvcover.  that  the 
average  age  of  Senators  Is  00,  and  that  the 
Senate  is  governed  by  its  older  memt>ers 
under  the  seniority  rule,  gives  tbe  conser- 
vatism of  old  age  much  influence. 

Operating  both  as  cause  and  effect  of  slow 
parliamentary  progress  In  the  Senate  are 
the  large  powers  of  Indivlcuals  and  minori- 
ties. Senators  often  tend  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  "ambassadors  oi  sovereign  st.ites. " 
though  state  sovereignty  has  In  fact  passed 
away  forever.  Tbey  fee!  a  large  Independ- 
ence of  one  another,  of  their  comjnitieea.  of 
caucus  decisions  and  platform  pledges.  The 
Senates  smaller  number  makes  each  voice 
and  vote  correspondmgly  more  valuable. 
Individual  Senators  have  conducted  famous 
filibusters  against  the  majority  will  luid  indi- 
vidual absentees  have  effected  tbe  passage  or 
defeat  of  important  measures  and  nomina- 
tions. When  party  ratios  on  committees  axe 
dose,  a  single  defection  can  defeat  a  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Witness  the  seven  to 
SIX  vote  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
against  Mon  Wallgren  to  be  chairman  cf 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
Single  Senators  have  held  up  great  appro- 
priation bills  until  they  have  been  amended 
to  provide  for  per  projects  in  their  States. 
In  1903.  for  example.  Senator  Tillman  of 
South  Carolina  filibustered  against  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill  because  it  failed  to 
Include  an  item  pa3rlng  his  State  a  war 
claim;  the  Item  was  finally  replaced  In  the 
MIL  Senate  history  is  replete  with  similar 
examples  In  a  body  much  of  whose  business 
Is  transacted  by  unanlmotw  consent,  the 
power  of  the  Individual  Member  Is  manifest. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  wrote  in  1893 
that  "the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  practi- 
cally unchanged  from  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning."  Former  President  pro  tempore 
Ingalls  remarked  that  rules  are  never  ob- 
serred  in  this  body:  they  are  only  made  to  t>e 
broken.  We  are  a  law  unto  ourselves."  "The 
rule  of  tbe  Senate  has  been  its  own  sense  of 
propriety  and  dignity.  '  said  Senator  An- 
tbony.  Mutual  respect,  tradition,  custom, 
courtesy,  forbearance,  honorable  obli^atica 
have  been  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  Senate 
over  the  years 

But  many  Senators  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  modernize  their  legislative  meth- 
ods to  svotd  tbe  difllculties  faced  by  our  leg- 
islative mAcblnery  under  Its  tremendous 
modern  burdens.  £>r.  Gecrge  B.  C&Uoway  has 
said  that  "nhe  cookbook  of  congressional  re- 
form contains  many  recipes  "  Gecrge  H. 
Haynss.  historian  of  the  Senate,  wrote  in 
1938  that  "a  general  rev-.5ion  of  the  Senate 
rules  is  much  to  be  desired  Tnere  Is  need 
erf  a  new  codiflcauon  to  bring  order  and 
clarity  Into  the  patchwork  of  50  years.  Sen- 
ate rulings  and  precedents  sbow  many  un- 
certainties snd  inconsistencies."* 

A    COWSniLl-NT  S    WASHINGTON    BXrSSSKirrATTVX 

The  public  business  Is  also  detained  in 
the  Senate,  as  it  is  In  the  House,  by  the  huge 


'S  Con  Res.  87,  introduced  on  April  26. 
1950  by  Senator  BXTttmrnrr.  would  estsbllsb 
a  Joint  Select  CWxunlttee  on  the  Reorgantm- 
tlon  of  Congress,  to  make  a  continued  study 
of  tbe  organization  snd  operation  of  Con- 
grem.  Tbe  bill  was  introduced  in  tbe  Rotise 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Hou- 
TXXLD,  Ot  California. 


nonlegtsJative  workload  which  the  American 
pet-ple  impote  up«jn  their  Representatives  m 
Conj-resa  Thii  burden  ccnsiaife  m  large  part 
of  er.'-aiid-n-innir.g  for  the  folks  bacK  home. 
It  consists  ii;  part  of  the  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate biiis  -'or  the  payment  of  tort  ciaims  and 
!or  suspeuGing  the  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation laws  in  individual  cases  which  Sen- 
ators introOuc*'  on  betiail  of  ccr.stitue-tf  and 
follow  thT'  ueh  the:-  committee  and  fljocr 
stages.  The  Senate  spent  2  hours  one  after- 
noon last  October  debating  tbe  claim  ol  a 
war  nu'se  lor  darr.ages  for  .lijunes  sne  suf- 
fered In  an  accident  in  India  back  in  19*5. 
Much  Senate  time  and  atrenrion  is  also  ccn- 
siuned  In  the  performance  ol  its  duties  ae  tne 
board  of  aldermen  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  has  been  deprived  of  local  self- 
government  since  1874.  It  takes  an  act  of 
Congress  to  change  a  street  name  in  Wash- 
ington or  kill  weeds  or  destroy  starlings  or 
do  a  hundred  other  tn. lal  chores  for  the 
Capital  City. 

Congress  ought  to  be  relieved  tn  the  atomic 
age  of  these  local  and  pnvate  tnvia  which 
?ap  its  energies  and  divert  lis  attention  from 
the  great  national  and  inte.-national  prob- 
lems of  our  time  T^e  remedy  here,  as  Sen- 
ator KzFKXrvTX  has  ur^ed.  li^  to  stop  asking 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  be  cur  errand 
boys  and  to  delegate  the  settlement  o:  priva'e 
clailms  and  immisratlon  matters  to  appro- 
priate administrative  and  judicial  agencies, 
thus  cocnpleting  the  evoiuticn  beeur.  ty  the 
Beforaa  Act  of  ly4€  Home  rule  shcu^d  also 
be  granted  to  the  people  of  Washmgtc'n.  If 
we  want  to  expedite  the  public  b'jsiness  and 
see  Congress  function  efficiently,  we  must,  so 
far  as  potis'.bie.  limit  national  legislation  to 
matters  cf  national  importance 

THI     KXH)     FOR     P.\KTT    ErsPON^StBTLITT 

A  final  and  formidable  obstacle  to  the  effi- 
ctent  dispatch  of  the  public  business  in  the 
Senate  Is  the  lack  of  effective  party  govem- 
me2t.  The  American  people  have  long  be- 
lieved that  political  parties  are  the  principal 
Instruments  of  democratic  government  and 
that  the  majority  party  should  have  the 
power  to  govern  the  country.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  won  control  at  the  Presidency 
and  both  Houses  of  CoBgreas  in  the  15H8 
elections,  yet  several  of  Its  platform  pledges 
have  been  defeated  ch-  frustrated  by  hostile 
coalitions  on  the  floor  of  the  Eighty-first 
Senate.  Dtiiecrats  from  the  solid  South,  who 
sat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  ig- 
nored their  party's  program  on  civU  rights 
and  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  and  formed  an  al- 
liance with  northern  and  western  Re'-ubll- 
cans  to  defeat  these  measures  and  weaken 
the  cloture  mle.  On  many  crucial  Issues  the 
real  control  cf  the  Senate  rested  not  with 
the  majortty  party  but  with  this  Dlxlecrat- 
Republican  coalition. 

The  internal  divisions  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  coupled  with  the  control  over 
legislative  action  esercised  by  the  standing 
ccmmittees.  the  diffxisibn  of  political  power 
within  Congress,  together  with  the  long- 
standing custom  of  unlimited  and  irrelevant 
debate,  were  heavy  handicaps  to  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  party  leadership  Ir.  the 
upper  Chamber  Although  Senator  LrcAs 
was  b<Dth  chairman  of  tbe  party  conference, 
chairman  of  the  majcnty  policy  ccmmlttee, 
and  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  all  he 
cotild  do  was  cajole,  wheedle,  and  perstiade; 
he  could  not  direct  his  followers 

As  long  as  varying  economic  and  social 
conditions  produce  different  habits  of 
thought  and  regional  attitudes  in  the 
United  States,  as  long  as  some  Senators  feel 
obliged  to  sut)ordinate  national  to  provir.clal 
interests,  snd  ss  long  as  political  parties  are 
loose  coalitions  ot  dissident  elements  so 
long  win  it  be  difficult  to  achieve  effective 
party  government  In  the  uppier  H-Use  But 
some  progress  In  this  direction  can  be  made. 
I  believe,  bv  strengthening  the  machinery  of 
party  government  in  Congress.  I  suggest 
four  steps: 


1.  Revival  and  more  extensive  use  of  tbe 
cauctis  as  an  instrument  for  the  formatioa 

ill. a  pr'  :r!Ot:  .>n  or  party  p-.:.i.cy.  The  caucus 
is  the  general  assembiy  of  the  party  m  the 
Chamber.  Botn  p-iiiticai  parues  have  used 
It  effectively  in  timet  pafi  It  is  the  only 
known  means  by  which  the  parties  m^iy 
formuiate  their  legislative  policies  and  by 
which  the  majority  party  can  execute  its 
decisions. 

2  Creation   of   Joint   congressional   policy 

conimittee?    ;.•-:   each   par'y     w.-h    tl-eir    cjflicers 

rotating  beta-een  the  members  ol  the  two 
Hmises.  and  with  expe.-t  st.-.ffs  to  plan  legis- 
lative stritegy  ana  prci^a.-n  and  to  be  held 
respons:bie  for  the  legislative  impiementa- 
tion  c:  party  policy. 

3  A'.:!x:ation  of  the  function  of  makuig 
standing  ojn.mittee  assipntnents  and  of  se- 
lecting committee  cliainnen  to  the  party 
policy  committees  the  chairmen  to  be 
chosen  up<jn  the  baeis  of  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  party 
pri;^am. 

4  Reccnsideratlon  of  the  committee  as- 
signments at  certain  intervals,  say  every  2 
years,  so  as  to  a:low  the  bn.iting  of  unco- 
operative men.tiers. 

COVCLTTSION 

The  United  Siates  is  the  leading  demo- 
cratic world  power,  its  governmental  struc- 
ture axid  operation  are  continually  the  center 
cf  the  e.  es  of  the  world  The  functioning  of 
itj  naticnal  legislature  is  c:  general  co^ncern. 
Any  successes  or  failures  of  our  legislative 
p.'ocesfi  have  wcr.d-wide  repercussions.  The 
organization  and  operiiticn  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Staves  must  be  viewed  in  that 
context. 

The  voters  in  the  several  Stales  are  re- 
Eooi.aibie  for  the  qualsiy  ol  the  men:.bership 
of  the  Senate.  The  Seiiate  itself.  ho»-ever, 
is  responsible  fcr  its  internal  methods  and 
operation.  The  people  cf  the  United  States 
must  join  with  their  elected  representatives 
to  shape  and  direct  T,xie  procedure  uf  the 
Senate  so  that  it  will  increase  m  public  es- 
teem and  become  tru.y  a  nob.e  examp.e  of 
efficiency  aud  resp<yii«:  to  txie  dfemocratic 
process. 


Letter  to  Mr.  VUkinsky  of  Commaaut 
Rnssia  and  to  All  the  People  of  tlie 
Ua^ed  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  irrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATRTS 

Thursday.  December  21.  19S0 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  undo" 
permission   heretofore   pranted   me   by 

unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
clude t.he  following  communication  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Vichin^y  of  Communist 
Russia  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cf  America,  by  Paul  P.  Milling, 
president  local  Nc  9.  John  Wanamaker, 
RCIA.  American  Federaticn  of  Labor: 

Mr  VisHUfSKT  It  is  repci.'ted  that  at  the 
UN  meetir.g  in  Paris  y  u  anr.i,unced  y^ur 
country  had  iicqulred  the  atomic  bomb,  de- 
veloped in  l'.^e  United  States  of  America, 
This  is  the  first  time  in  mxJerr  history  that 
a  nation  has  admitted  tc  acqui.-i.i^  a  secret 
of  another  nation  without  Its  c  -nsent  Tliat 
bomb  was  developed  at  an  miti.-l  ccst  of 
$2  000 .000.000.  paid  for  by  us.  the  people 
cf  these  Cnlted  States  It  was  net  devel- 
oped ss  a  threat  to  ^Russia  or  as  a  threat 
to  warid  peace.     It  was  developed  to  save 
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mUDons  of  Urr*  &s  our  contribution  to  win- 
ning •  w»r  in  whtcb  you  were  our  »llf  and 
W9  w«T«  your*- 

If  you  have  acquired  the  atomic  bomD.  you 
prT>bab!T  beUere  rou  hate  cur  gre«tt«t  •■•et 
But  you  haven't  Tou  c^n,  how«T»r.  acquire 
our  greatest  as«t  wttbout  any  apy  work, 
without  anr  underhanded  tecnmques  We 
glMUy  hand  it  to  tou  fre«.  and  with  our 
blawing  That  great  aj»et  oJ  ours  U  the 
8tat««    ConaUtuUon    and    Bill    of 


Tou.  Mr  VUhlnakT.  with  Premier  Stalin 
and  1«  others  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  hold 
In  TOUT  hands  the  destinv  the  lires.  and  the 
hberti«a  of  ot«  200.000  000  people  They, 
l.terally.  are  aerfa  of  your  CommunUt  state. 
Tou  cannot  glTe  them  the  atomic  bomb. 
But  ycu  can  gire  them  the  life,  liberty,  and 
fMcdom  of  apirlt  that  all  people  can  en}oy 
Ofider  ctir  Otmatitution  aud  BUI  of  Rights: 
and  vou  can  drop  this  upon  your  p«>pl*  and 
upon  the  world  with  greater  elleet»»ene«B  for 
world  !)••€•  than  Xht  de*truct.ve  pow«  a( 
our  entire  stockpU*  of  atomic  bombs. 

Tou  claim.  Ur.  Vlahinsky,  that  the  su- 
prenie  Soviet.  In  governing  the  lives,  the 
thii  t::ng  and  the  actlrttiea  oi  all  the  people 
of  Conjmunm  Rusala.  desires  only  to  free 
the  TTorld  from  its  political,  aocial.  religious. 
and  economic  chains  Tou  speak  of  world 
trcedom  as  an  endowment  Invented  by  com- 
Buntm.  Tou  af«  convinced  that  Mar«  In- 
^^aml  soelalUic.  Toa  seek  world  revolu- 
Uoo  for  tbe  people's  fitsdua. 

Mr  Vtehinaky.  have  you  ever  studied  the 
United  States  constitution* 

It  ts  r.  Dt  only  a  pUn  for  government  that 
has  given  us  aU  we  have,  it  is  a  logical  pat- 
tern for  world  government  because  it  puts 
fOwnuncBt  practaely  where  It  belongs,  at 
tlw  •ouTW  from  which  it  must  forever  de- 
rtre — the  hands  and  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple CXir  Constltuuon.  on  which  we  have 
DO  copvnzht.  makes  government  th?  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  the  people  It  is  matt 
truly  aoelallstlc  than  anything  Marx  ever 
wrote,  advocated,  or  dreamed  of.  It  makea 
all  people  pctentUl  capitalists,  but  It  puts 
f1»*«»n«m  in  ih*  bajidt  of  a  free  people  and 
not  la  tbe  han^  at  the  state,  which  uses 
capnaUam  to  kaep  liberty  and  ireedom  from 
the  people  In  all  of  your  damning  of  capl- 
taiun.  you  damn  only  free  caplulism  when 
you  damn  the  United  SUtes 

Tou  must  believe  in  capitalism  because  the 
UatMi  of  Soviet  Russia  is  the  only  state  on 
tb«  faee  of  the  earth  that  monopolizes  all 
capital 

We  are  going  to  have  an  ele^rtion  on  No- 
vember 2.  We  are  going  to  elect  a  new  Pres- 
ident, a  lot  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
"~  Three  major  contenders  are  fieeking  the  office 
of  Prealdent.  Hundreds  are  seeking  the 
other  oOces.  Under  our  Constitution,  the 
people  wUl  vote  precisely  as  they  please  for 
thcee  officials,  who.  luider  our  Constitution. 
are  elected  as  servants,  and  not  masters,  of 
the  people  Some  of  the  candidate*  are  ac- 
tually making  a  bid  for  control  over  the 
people  They  want  superior  powers  not  con- 
stltu. tonally  granted  to  the  President.  If 
oiu  people  want  that,  they  wUl  vote  for  it. 
and  get  it. 

Communism  holds  Mr  Vlshlnsky.  that 
man  must  be  free  from  the  chains  of  reli- 
gion and  the  domination  of  Ood.  It  main- 
tains that  all  religions  for  the  worship  of 
Cod  are  bad  for  the  people  and  bad  for  the 
state.  Tou  have  displaced  Ood  arul  have  set 
up  the  state  as  tbe  supreme  authorlt". 

Has  your  state,  in  any  of  its  scientlQc  lab- 
oratories, ever  created  seeds  which  would 
•prout  Into  food  to  feed  your  people'  Only 
Ood  can  do  that  Have  any  of  your  slate 
laboratories  managed  to  upset  a  single  natu- 
ral law?  Can  the  Kremlin  lengthen  a  day, 
or  shorten  a  night* 

Do  you  think  yo  •  can  destroy  the  cosmic 
longing  of  b!I  me:i  aid  vomen  to  seek  and 


to  wtrshlp  -   vircf  of  their  being?     No. 

All  you  car.  ly  -  Everyone  In  Russia  owes 
his  Ufe  to  the  state,  because  the  state  has 
not  yet  seen  flt  to  destroy  him  for  cause  ' 
That  to  not  giving  Ufe:  that  Is  withholdlnR 
sudden  death  That  U  refraining  from  liq- 
uidation, but  always  holding  over  your  peo- 
ple the  threat  of  llquidn:ion  precisely  as  the 
Nflzls  and  the  Fascists  did  It 

To  eliminate  belief  In  Ood.  you  must 
change  man  from  a  human  being  into  .tn 
animal  Tou  must  reverse  all  the  forces  of 
evolution  and  reduce  man  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  unit  in  a  herd,  a  hive,  or  a  nest  Tou 
must  stop  man's  progress  in  thinking  and 
action  Tou  must  control  his  mmd  Tou 
have  had  some  success — temporary  success — 
tn  this  approach  So  did  Hitler  So  did 
MuMOllnl  So  did  the  war  lords  of  Japan. 
So  did  Nero     They  have  passed 

Any  effort  to  control  the  thinking  of  man 
Is  in  oppcaltlon  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
nature,  and  must  fall  You  cannot  stine 
man's  inner  desire  to  make  personal  prryjress. 
to  increase  in  Imocrlince.  to  have  friends,  to 
have  knowledge  to  have  possessions,  to  have 
liberty  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  spirit.  You 
c^nnct  kill,  no  matter  how  much  you  suo- 
press.  the  spirit  that  nature's  Ood  has  put 
into  man.  to  make  him  human 

What  would  h.ippen  In  Soviet  Russia  if 
you  took  the  United  Stntes  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  and  made  them  your  very 
own'»  What  would  happen  if  you  gave  to  all 
the  people  of  Russia  freedom  to  worship  God 
In  any  w^y  they  pleased'  What  would  hap- 
pen if  you  reopened  all  the  churches,  per- 
mitted entry  and  activity  of  missionaries, 
and  restored  all  of  the  religlotis  rights  and 
privileges  of  Jews.  Catholics.  Protestants. 
Greeks,  Mohanunedans  and  all  other  reli- 
gions 

All  of  your  people  would  have  an  inward 
lift.  Pravda.  carrying  the  announcement  as 
news,  would  be  kissed  on  the  streets  of  Mos- 
cow. Tou.  who  announced  It,  would  be  blest 
by  the  people  en  their  knee? 

What  would  happeii  in  Russia  if  you  said 
to  all  your  people.  "You  have  complete  free- 
dom of  speech  without  lear  of  reprisal'" 
Tour  people  would  go  wild  with  Joy.  and  you 
know  It.  Imagine  how  your  people  would 
react  to  be  told  that  they  could  work  where 
they  pleased,  and  at  what  they  pleased,  with- 
out any  dictation  by  the  State  What  would 
happen  If  ycu  offered  your  people  the  ilght 
of  private  enterprise,  to  create  a  telephone 
system,  a  new  railroad  system,  a  new  broad- 
casting system,  and  the  right  to  produce  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  and  services^  What 
would  happen  if  you  gave  your  people  the 
right  to  build  ana  use  radios,  to  listen  to 
world-wide  programs,  and  to  uncensored  pro- 
grams of  Russian  stations?  Tour  people 
would  believe  that  at  long  last  communism 
had  become  a  heaven  on  earth. 

Tou  should  like  the  United  Slates  Consti- 
tution for  one  particular  thing,  even  if  you 
do  not  like  the  rest  of  it.  The  United  States 
Constitution  provides,  within  Itself,  the 
means  of  change  without  revolution  and 
without  counterrevolution.  We.  the  people, 
living  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  can  change  that  Constitution, 
wholly  or  In  part,  and  provide  for  ourselves 
any  other  kind  of  governnjenl  we  want  — 
totalitarian,  communistic,  planned  economy. 
or  no  government  at  all.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  amendment  by  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

So  you  could  appropriate  our  Constitution 
and  say  to  your  people:  'Here  Is  a  new  plan. 
Not  a  5-year  plan  Not  a  10-year  plan  A 
1-day  plan.  All  over  Russia  we  shall  have 
1  day  of  complete  liberty  and  freedom.  One 
day  of  living  without  fear  of  reprisal.  One 
day  of  doing  precisely  as  we  like  "  Tou  would 
like  tr>  do  a  few  things,  wouldn't  you,  Mr. 
VUhliisky? 


Tou  could  say  to  your  people.  ''This  bomb- 
shell of  liberty  and  freedom  U  yours  for  a 
day,  and  if  vou  like  It  it  is  yours  forever,  but 
With  thU  provUo  If  ever  you  don't  like  It.  as 
a  majority,  you  can  vote  it  out  of  action  and 
return  to  anv  other  form  you  like,  without 
war.  without  bloodshed,  without  revolution  " 

You  have  the  atomic  bomb,  or  so  you  say. 
So  do  we  That  makes  us  equal  as  to  de- 
structive power.  But  that  is  not  establish- 
ing parity.  You  should  be  equal  also  in  con- 
structive forces,  the  only  force  that  nature's 
God  smiles  upon  and  blesses  those  who  use 
it  The  constructive  force,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  destructive  force,  dcesn't  have 
to  be  stolen.  It  Is  yours,  for  all  the  people  of 
Russia,  free  Free.  Free.  Take  it  We  are 
onlv  a  people  luckv  enough  to  have  it  We 
dldnt  invent  It  We  have  no  copyright  or 
patent  oi\  It.  Yet  It  Is  the  greatest  force  In 
the  world  because  It  frees  the  creative  powers 
of  everv  man  and  woman. 

In  our  Constitution  is  the  secret  of  all 
our  productive  success:  all  of  the  secret  of 
our  happiness,  our  standard  of  living,  our 

wases.  our  short  hours— everything  we  have, 
even  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
(The  foregoing  article  was  written  in  its 
entirety  by  Edward  F.  Hutton.) 

As  stated  In  my  opening  remarks,  the 
poisonous  venom  of  the  Soviet  delegates  con- 
tinues In  1950.  These  twin  snr.kes  crawl 
and  dig  as  far  as  dirt  and  other  filth  will 
permit  them.  We  have  exposed  them  for 
what  they  are  worth — we  wl.l  continue  to 
do  JO  Their  counterattack  Is  inevitable. 
Thev  have  already  changed  the  cold  war  to 
a  hot  war  by  their  attack  In  Korea.  They 
have  violated  all  the  rules  of  peace  just  as 
they  flacrantly  violate  rules  cf  war.  Yes. 
they  even  tied  the  hards  of  our  gallant 
prisoners  of  war  behind  their  back  and  shot 
them  In  the  head 

I  have  said  It  before  and  I  repeat  It  again — 
red  fascism  and  communism  are  birds  of 
a  feather  and  the  twin  enemies  of  our  Amer- 
ica. We  win  fight  them  with  our  every 
thought,  word,  deed  and  action.  In  God's 
holy  name,  we  will  win. 
Fraternally  yours. 

Paul  P  Matn.-c. 
P'-eaident.  Local  No.  9.  John 
Wanamaker  R.  C.  I.  A..  A.  F.  of  L. 


Arc  We  Worthy  of  Our  Heritage? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

G»     ORE&O.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  21  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27),  19o0 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
speech  by  the  vice  president  of  Edison 
Industries.  GeorKe  E.  SlrinKfellow.  en- 
titled "Are  We  Worthy  of  Our  Heritage?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A«f  W«  WosTHT  or  Oua  Hexitace? 

I'm  highly  complimented  to  be  asked  to 
speak  before  the  Mu.'soias  of  tjie  Bell  Labora- 
tories. The  members  of  Bell  Laboratories 
are  all  seekers  of  truth  and  light  and  the  re- 
sults of  your  efforts  have  helped  to  make  this 
a  better  world  In  which  to  live. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  was  a  dally  busi- 
ness avsoclate  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  who.  as 
you  Vyi.  was  the  Inventor  of  the  carbon 
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telephone  transmitter  without  which  the 
telephone  would  not  have  been  a  success. 
The  Genius  of  Menlo  Park  often  referred  to 
your  organization  which  he  once  described  to 
me  as  one  of  mankind  s  great  benefactors. 

However,  I  wUh  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  another  subject,  a  subject  which  dis- 
turbs all  people  who  love  liberty  and  who 
place  their  trust  In  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being. 

There  Is  a  gloomy  ouUook  today.  De- 
fer M.sm  and  lark  of  hope  and  faith  have  made 
their  mark  on  our  people.  World  strife  has 
emned  many  to  loae  ho;*  for  future  happi- 
ness and  peace.  While  courageously  facing 
these  facts,  we  must  keep  our  perspective 
for  there  have  been  other  somber  moments 
In  the  history  of  man  when  the  portents  of 
disaster  indicated  universal  calamity. 

"It  is  11  gloomy  moment  in  history,"  said 
an  editorial  In  Harper's  Weekly  93  years  ago. 
"Not  in  the  iiletime  of  men  who  will  read 
this  editorial  has  there  been  such  a  prave 
and  deep  apprehension.  Never  has  the  fu- 
ture Beeined  so  Incalculaoie  aa  the  present. 

In  Prance.  "  continued  the  editorial,  "the  po- 
litical pot  seethes  and  hub-bubs  with  uncer- 
Ulnty.  Rvissia  hangs  like  a  dark  and  silent 
cloud  over  the  horizon  of  Europe.  •  •  • 
All  resources  and  energies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  sorely   tried." 

That  editorial,  written  93  years  ago.  could 
have  been  written  yesteroay  and  it  would 
have  been  fairly  accurate  today. 

However,  the  world  continues  to  progress. 
Faith  and  hope  continue  to  stir  men's  souls 
and  mlncU  Great  economic  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  Harpers  editorial  in 
1857.  We  would,  of  course,  be  immeasurably 
better  off  today  than  we  are  if  our  spiritual 
gains  had  kept  step  with  our  economic  ad- 
vances. Those  dark  and  foreboding  clouds 
of  90  years  ago  were  dispelled  by  men  of 
faith,  hope,  and  courage.  The  same  char- 
acteristics of  faith,  hope,  and  courage  will 
triumph  In  the  future  if  we  keep  close  to 
realities  and  do  not  substitute  false  gods  for 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe. 

There  la  an  atheistic  movement  called 
communism  that's  spreading  throughout  the 
world  today  like  a  prairie  fire.  This  atheUtic 
movement  substitutes  belief  in  a  figurehead, 
cturently  Joe  Stalin,  lor  belief  in  God. 
Communism  ts  embraced  by  citizens  of  our 
country  who  brai-enly  tell  us  that  in  time  of 
war.  If  that  war  were  with  Red  Russia,  they 
would  follow  the  Red  flag  instead  of  Old 
Glory.  That.  I  submit  is  an  admission  of 
treason  in  advance  of  the  act. 

Loyal  and  God-fearing  Americans  cannot 
read  their  newspapers  or  listen  to  thetr  radios 
without  recoiling  emotionally  at  the  very 
thought  that  we  have  in  our  country  an  or- 
ganization whose  leaders  owe  their  loyalty  to 
a  foreign  government,  that  asserts  that  belief 
In  God  is  an  opiate  of  the  people  and  that 
belief  In  God  must  be  exterminated  every- 
w'here  before  communism  Is  safe  anywhere. 
That  assertion.  I  think,  is  a  great  Indlament 
of  any  movement  whose  len.ders  proclaim 
that  It  cannot  live  In  a  cool,  clean,  crisp 
atmosphere  of  the  Ten  Commandments  or 
the  Golden  Rule. 

The  enemy  of  our  way  of  life  and  the  en- 
emy of  our  fraternity  ts  a  formidable  foe. 
It  Is  more  formidable  than  any  enemy  we 
have  faced  In  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
This  enemy  can  destroy  us  if  we  permit  him 
to  divide  us  as  he  Is  attempting  to  do.  For 
example,  there  are  a  number  of  Instances 
«ll««  Communists  have  Infiltrated  Masonic 
lo4gW-  We  Masons  mu.«t  ever  t>e  on  the  alert 
to  avoid  ciintaminatton  by  this  Godless  force. 

The  ba.tic  foundation  of  Masonry,  as  you 
know,  is  faith  In  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Our  form  of  government  was  virtually 
born  in  Masonic  lodges.  The  Boston  Te.^ 
Party  was  engineered  by  Masons.     Paul  Re- 


vere, on  the  occafiirn  of  his  midnight  ride, 
was  an  ofScer  of  his  Masonic  lodge.  A  large 
majority  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indef>€r.c;-  rre  a:.d  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  were  Mas<.ns.  Ma.>or.s. 
theref'jre,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  kf  p  America  American  than 
any  other  sepnient  of  our  human  family. 
TTiere  are  more  than  3.500,000  Ma.sons  tn  the 
United  States  If  a  large  percentaee  of  them 
would  emulate  Paul  Revere  and  George 
Washington,  we  would  need  have  uo  lear  of 
the  future  of  our  country. 

Our  founding  fathers  placed  their  belief  In 
the  existence  oX  the  Supreme  Being.  As 
proof  of  that,  one  cannot  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  or  the  Ccrutitution  of 
the  United  States,  nar  can  one  read  the 
constitutional  debates  cut  of  which  our  Re- 
public was  born  without  realizing  that  our 
forefathers  recognized  that  a  government  of 
free  men  must  rest  upon  spiritual  values. 
Was  it  not  Paul  wfco  said.  "Where  the  spirit 
of  God  exists,  there  will  be  found  freedom'? 
Kill  the  spl.-it  of  God  in  America  and  our 

freedom    will    evaporate    overnight. 

While  the  visibility  at  the  moment  Is  poor, 
the  courage  of  our  people  is  good.  Courage 
and  character  are  the  things  that  made 
America  great.  The  exercise  of  these  price- 
less ingredients  wUI  sustain  us  in  this  hour 
of  peril.  It  was  the  courage  and  the  de- 
termination of  one  man  that  led  the  world 
from  confusion,  despair,  and  darkness  at 
Dunkirk.  Winston  Churchill  sparsed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  decency  that  electri- 
fied men  of  honor  who  conquered  those  who 
would  have  enslaved  the  world.  It  was  this 
spirit  t^at  helped  Washington  hold  together 
his  little  band  of  patriots  at  Valley  Porge 
and  thus  made  us  a  free  people. 

When  Washington's  troops  retook  Phila- 
delphia In  the  Revolutionary  War.  instead  of 
engaging  In  revelry,  he  and  300  of  his  key 
men  celebrated  their  great  victory  by  attend- 
ing religious  ser\  ices  conducted  by  a  Masonic 
lodge. 

A  great  historian  asserts  that  our  civiliza- 
tion can  escape  suicide  only  by  returning 
to  the  more  general  practice  of  faith  in  God. 

How  truly  he  reflects  the  basic  concepts  of 
the  teachinss  of  freemascnry.  That  is  why 
freemasonry  has  stood  the  test  of  time  That 
is  why  freemasonry  has  been  and  Is  a  human- 
izing world  force.  There  has  been  a  spiritual 
thread  which  has  held  masonry  together 
since  Its  inception.  It  is  that  spiritual 
thread,  the  spirit  of  hope  and  faith  that  can 
lead  us  from  the  gloom  of  today's  outlook  to 
a  brighter  and  greater  place  in  world  his- 
tory 

Our  forefather?  built  on  this  continent  a 
clvlliKation  which  for  prestige,  wealth,  and 
power  has  no  equal  In  the  annals  of  history. 
Our  material  success  has  brought  with  it  haz. 
ards  of  great  magnitude.  In  our  gains  we 
have  suffered  important  lobses.  We  have 
lost,  in  a  measure  that  assurance  of  faith  in 
divine  guidance  which  motivated  the  pio- 
neers who  laid  the  foundation  of  America. 
It  was  divine  guidance  that  gave  them  faith 
and  courage  to  push  forward  the  frontiers 
of  world  commerce  and  thus  increased  the 
Uving  standards  of  all  people.  Sadly  lack- 
ing, but  not  without  hope  of  revivmg.  are 
those  religious  convictions  that  put  granite 
in  the  character  of  our  forefathers.  We  must 
regain  oi;r  spiritual  losses. 

When  the  peoples  of  the  world  recognize 
God  as  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
as  we  Masons  must,  when  they  practice  broth- 
erly love;  advocated  by  our  fraten.r.y.  then 
and  only  then  will  the  world  withstand  the 
winds  of  adversity.  Then  and  only  then  will 
the  dissent  and  strife  melt  into  a  harmoni- 
oiis  note,  symbolized  by  the  square  and  com- 
pass which  we  Masons  sc  prjudly  display.  If 
we  are  wortiiv  of  our  heritage,  we  wiU  emu- 
late our  founding  fathers  and  America  will 
remain  great. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Herbert  HooTer  en  SariB? 
America,  the  Gibraltar  of  Western  CiTili- 
zation 
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Mr  RA.VKIN  Mr  Speaker,  last  niuht 
I  list'  ned  to  one  uf  the  great''*;,  speeches 
I  ever  heard.  It  wa.s  delivered  by  a  great 
Amtrican.  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover. 

It  came  like  a  voice  inspired,  a.s  did 
WashuiiiLon  s  Farewell  Addiess  and  Jef- 
ferson s  firvT  inaugural  address,  m  vi.hich 
they  vrarned  us  af:a;n5t  tho.se  ve-.y  for- 
eign entanelempnts  that  are  no^*  drag- 
ging our  country,  or  have  already 
drasged  our  co'antry,  to  the  very  brink 
Of  disaster. 

We  have  ju-st  gone  ihrough  a  S-cond 
World  War  m  which  our  boys  *jn  the 
fipht.  and  then  saw  the  victory  turned 
over  to  the  wo'. 5t  enemy  civUizat'cn  has 
ever  known. 

We  have  s-^n  the  establLshment  of  this 
modern  Tower  of  Babel,  known  a.-:  the 
United  Nations,  with  its  confusiOn  of 
tongues,  which  was  instrumenial  m 
inducme  our  President  to  s^nd  our  boys 
to  Korea  without  consulime  the  Con- 
ere^s  of  the  Uniied  States,  m  what  he 
called  a  "police  action."  m  which  our 
country  ha.s  sufTcred  the  greatest  disas- 
ter of  all  time 

O'or  casualries  in  that  police  action 
have  already  amounted  to  more  than  the 
ca.^uaities  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  the 
War  of  1812.  the  War  with  Me.xico.  and 
the  Spanish-American  War,  all  com- 
bined 

The  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  hung  back  and  wailed  for  the 
United  State's  to  send  her  boys  to  do  the 
fiphting  and  dymt;.  and  are  now  exptct- 
ine  us  10  pay  the  costs. 

Sending  o'ur  txoy.s  mio  Korea  wa,«  one 
of  the  ereat-.-^t  blunders  of  all  time  I 
asree  with  President  Hoovfr  We  should 
bring  Lhfm  home  now.  buUd  up  our  own 
defenses,  and  siren-lhen  our  own  coun- 
try. We  .'Should  t.htn  follow  thf  policies 
laid  down  by  Wa!^hin'?ton.  JefTerson. 
Adams.  Hamilton.  Madison.  Monroe,  and 
the  ether  great  leaders  who  founded  this 
Republic,  established  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  buili  the  greatest  government 
on  eanh-  In  thai  w  ay  we  can  buUd  the 
strongest  nation  the  world  ha.s  ever 
knovn.  m-^-el  our  obheations.  and  lead 
the  world  by  precept  and  example  in!:o  a 
more  glorious  civilization  with  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  for  all  man- 
kind. 

We  may  not  agree  with  everything  Mr. 
Hoover  said  last  mehi,  bat.  taken  for  all 
m  all.  It  Will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  dehvered  by 
an  American  statesman  m  all  the  history 
of  this  Repubhc 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  speech  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  request*  that 
I  appraise  the  present  situation  and  give  my 
cc:.clui:^>ri5   to  our   national  poiici^. 
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I  apnl  with  »  de«p  sense  of  rcapoaslbtUtr. 
And  1  speak  tonight  under  the  uuOcUw  of 
evo-y  American  for  the  MaUon't  aoiM  vbo 
•re  flghtlnf  and  dylnc  on  a  mtaHkn  of  peac* 
■ad  ih*  honor  of  our  eountrr- 

No  apfmlMl  at  tta*  vorld  attxiatlon  can  be 
final  in  an  unstable  world.  Bowver.  to  fled 
our  national  path  vc  muat  coaatantly  re- 
examine where  «r  hare  arrired  and  at  times 
revise  our  direction. 

I  do  not  propose  to  traverse  the  diaastrotu 
road  t>T  which  »e  reached  this  point, 

TRX  euMU.  MIUT&IT  SIIUATIOH 

We  "lay  first  surrey  the  global  military 
sttuattoa.  Tbcr*  is  today  only  one  center 
of  sm  s— Inn  on  tbe  earth  That  u  the 
Ooununist-caDtroUed  Asian -European  land 
BMM*  of  •OOHOO.OOO  people.  They  have  prob- 
ably over  300  trained  and  equipped  combat 
divisions  with  over  30.000  tanlts.  10.000  tacti- 
cal plane*  and  further  large  reserves  they 
can  put  in  acttem  In  90  days.  But  they  are 
aoc  a  great  as*  power.  Tbetr  long-range 
•Ir  power  ts  limited.  These  congeries  of  over 
SO  different  races  will  some  day  go  to  pieces 
But  in  the  meantime  they  are  cannon  fodder. 

Paciiig  this  menace,  on  the  eastern  front 
there  are  about  200.000.000  non-Communist 
taland  peoplaB  in  Japan.  Pormosa.  the  PhlUp- 
pln— .  and  Korea.  Aside  from  Korea,  which 
I  dzsctias  later,  theyaha-e  probably  12  effec- 
tive combat  divisions  with  practically  no 
tanlts.  air.  or  navy. 

Pacing  thU  land  mass  on  the  south  are  the 
Indies  and  the  M:ddie  East  of  about  600.000.- 
000  non-CotninWBirt  peoples.  There  are 
about  150.000.0MBoa-Communlst  peoples  in 
Ikjrth  Africa  and  Latin  America  Except 
Turkev  and  Formosa,  these  850  000.000  peo- 
I^e  hare  little  military  force  which  they 
would  or  could  spare.  But  they  could  con- 
tribute ntal  economic  and  moral  strength. 

Pacing  this  menace  on  the  Contuiental 
European  front  there  are  about  160.000.000 
non -Communist  people  who,  excluding 
Spam,  have  less  than  30  combat  divisions 
now  available,  few  tanlts.  and  httle  air  or 
naTml  force.  But  their  will  to  defend  them- 
■elTCs  u  feeble  and  their  disunities  are  mani- 
fest 

Of  ImfKirtance  in  military  weight  at  this 
rioment  there  is  the  British  Commonwealth 
</f  150.rxX).000  people,  with  probably  30  com- 
bat divisions  under  arms,  a  superior  navy, 
considerable  air  force  and  a  few  tanlts. 

And  there  are  150000.000  people  in  the 
United  States  preparing  3.500.000  men  Into  a 
gigantic  Air  Force  and  Nary,  with  about  30 
equipped  cumbat  divuions. 

Sl'ME    MltiTAtT   COWCLCSIOIIS 

If  we  weigh  these  military  forces  as  they 
stand  today  we  l  ust  arrive  at  certain  baaic 
conclusions. 

(a)  We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  commit 
the  sparse  ground  forces  of  the  non-Conunu- 
nist  nations  into  a  land  war  against  this 
CummunUt  land  maas  would  be  a  war  with- 
out victory,  a  war  without  a  successful  po- 
Utlcal  terminal  Any  aturmpt  to  make  war 
on  ijie  Communist  mass  by  land  invasion, 
through  the  quicksands  of  China.  India,  or 
Western  Europe  is  sheer  folly.  That  would 
be  the  graveyard  of  millions  of  American 
boys  and  would  et;d  in  the  exhaustion  of  thU 
Gibraltar  of  western  civilization 

Even  were  Western  Europe  armed  far  be- 
yond any  contemplated  program,  we  could 
never  reach  M<j«cow.  The  Germans  failed 
with  a  magnificent  army  of  340  combat  di- 
vuions and  with  powerful  air  and  tank 
forces  as  contrasted  with  the  60  divUions 
now  being  talked  about. 

(b»  Equally,  we  Americans  alone  with  sea 
and  ttir  power  can  so  control  the  Atlant.c 
and  Pacific  Oceans  that  there  can  be  no  poa- 
Blble  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
Communut  armies  They  can  no  more 
reach  Washington  in  force  than  we  can  reach 
Moscow. 


(c)  In  this  military  connection  we  must 
realise  the  fact  that  the  atomic  bomb  Is  a 
far  less  dominar:  weapon  than  it  was  once 
thought  to  be. 

(dt  It  is  obvious  that  the  United  Nations 
have  been  defeated  in  Korea  by  the  aggres- 
sion of  Communist  China.  There  are  no  ade- 
quate forcea  in  the  world  to  repel  them 

Even  If  we  sacrifice  more  American  boys  to 
hold  a  bridgehead,  we  know  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  present  time  in  the  mission  Riven 
to  vu  by  the  50  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

oc^  ecoNOMic  arratNCTH 

We  may  explore  the  American  situation 
still  further.  The  150.000.000  American  peo- 
ple are  already  economically  strained  by 
Government  expenditures  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  are  carrying  huge  bur- 
dens from  previotis  wars.  Including  obliga- 
tions to  veterans  and  »2«0.000.000.000  of 
bonds  and  ctirrency  Issues  from  those  wars. 
In  the  fiscal  vear  1952.  Federal  and  local  ex- 
penditures are  likely  to  exceed  $90,000,000.- 
000  That  is  more  than  our  total  savings. 
We  must  finance  huge  deficits  by  further 
Government  Issues.  Inflation  U  already 
moving  but  we  might  with  stern  meastires 
avoid  the  economic  disintegration  of  such 
a  load  for  a  very  few  years.  If  we  continued 
long  on  this  road  the  one  center  of  resistance 
In  the  world  will  collapse  In  economic  dis- 
aster. 

THE     DIPLOMATIC     niONT 

We  may  appraise  the  diplomatic  front. 
Our  great  hope  was  In  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  witnessed  the  sabotage  of  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  preserving  peace.  It  has 
been,  down  to  last  week,  a  forum  for  con- 
tinuous smear  on  our  honor,  our  ideals,  and 
our  purposes. 

It  did  stiffen  up  acalnst  raw  aggression 
last  July  m  Korea.  But  in  Its  call  for  that 
mUltary  action,  America  had  to  furnish  over 
90  percent  of  the  foreign  forces  and  suffer 
over  90  percent  of  their  dead  and  Injured. 
Tliat  effort  now  comes  at  least  to  a  measur- 
able military  defeat  by  the  aggression  of 
Communist  hordes. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
have  a  moral  defeat  and  suffer  the  collapse 
of  Its  whole  moral  stature  now  depends  on 
whether  It  has  the  courage  to- 
la I  declare  Communist  China  an  aggres- 
sor; 

(b)  refuse  admission  of  this  aggressor  to 
Its    membership; 

(c)  demand  that  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  cease  to  furnish  or  transport 
supplies  of  any  kind  to  Communist  China 
that  can  aid  In  their  military  operations. 
Such  a  course  honestly  carried  out  by  the 
non-Communist  nations  is  n,ot  economic 
sanctions  nor  does  it  require  military  action. 
But  It  would  constitute  a  great  pressure 
for  rectitude; 

(d)  for  once,  pass  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  infamous  lies  about  the  United 
States. 

Any  course  short  of  this  Is  appeasement, 

WHAT   8HOtn.D   OtTB    POLICIES    BE? 

And  now  I  come  to  where  we  should  go 
from  here. 

Two  months  ago  I  suggested  a  tentative 
alternate  policy  for  the  United  States.  It 
received  a  favorable  reception  from  the  large 
majority  of  oiu  press. 

Since  then  the  crisis  In  the  world  has 
become  even  more  acute  It  Is  also  clear 
that  the  United  Nations  are  defeated  In 
Korea.  It  is  also  clear  that  other  non-Com- 
munist nations  did  not  or  could  not  sub- 
stantially respond  to  the  United  Nations' 
call  for  arms  tc  Korea.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  moblllxe  substantial 
military  forces.  It  is  clear  continental  Eu- 
rope has  not  In  the  3  years  of  our  aid  de- 
veloped that  unity  of  purpose,  and  that  will 
puwer   necessary  fur  Its  own  defense.     It   Is 


clear  that  our  British  friends  are  flirting 
with  appeasement  of  Communist  China.  It 
U  clear  that  the  United  Nations  Is  in  a  fog 
of  debate  and  Indecision  on  whether  to  ap- 
pease or  not  to  appease. 

In  expansion  of  my  proposals  of  2  months 
ago.   I   now   propose  certain   principles   and 

First  The  foundation  of  otir  national  poU- 
cles  must  be  to  preserve  for  the  world  this 
Western  Hemisphere  Gibraltar  of  western 
civilization.  . 

Second  We  can,  without  any  measure  of 
doubt  with  our  own  air  and  naval  forces, 
hold  the  AUantlc  and  Pacific  Oceans  with 
one  frontier  on  Britain  (If  she  wishes  to  co- 
operate!, the  other  on  Japan.  Formosa,  and 
the  Philippines.  We  can  hold  open  the  sea 
lanes  for  our  supplies.  I  devotedly  hope  that 
a  maximum  of  cooperation  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  ourselves. 

Third  To  do  this  we  should  arm  our  air 
and  naval  forcea  to  the  teeth.  We  have  lit- 
tle need  for  large  armies  unless  we  are  going 
to  Europe  or  China  We  should  give  Japan 
her  independence  and  aid  her  In  arms  to 
defend  herself.  We  should  stiffen  the  de- 
fenses of  our  Pacific  frontier  In  Formosa 
and  the  PhUlpplnes.  We  can  protect  tills 
Island  chain  by  our  sea  and  air  power. 

Fourth.  We  could,  after  initial  outlays  for 
more  air  and  navy  equipment,  greatly  re- 
duce our  expenditures,  balance  our  budget, 
and  free  ourselves  from  the  dangers  of  In- 
fiatlon  and  economic  degeneration. 

Fifth.  If  we  toll  and  sacrifice  as  the  Pres- 
ident has  so  well  asked,  we  can  continue  aid 
to  the  hungry  of  the  world.  Out  of  our  pro- 
ductivity, we  can  give  aid  to  other  nations 
when  they  have  already  displayed  spirit  and 
strength  In  defense  against  communism. 
We  have  the  stern  duty  to  work  and  sacri- 
fice to  do  it. 

Sixth.  We  should  hflve  none  of  appease- 
ment. Morally  there  Is  no  appeasement  of 
communism.  Appeasement  contains  more 
dangers  than  Dunkerques.  We  want  no  more 
Tehrans  and  Yalias.  We  can  retrieve  a  bat- 
tle, but  we  cannot  retrieve  an  appeasement. 
We  are  grateful  that  President  Truman  has 
denounced  such  a  course 

Seventh.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  need  to 
preserve  western  civilization  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  E^^rope  or  to  our  cultural  and  reli- 
gious ties  to  It.  But  the  prime  obligation  of 
defense  of  western  continental  Europe  rests 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  test  Is 
whether  they  have  the  spiritual  force,  the 
will,  and  acceptance  of  unity  among  them 
by  their  own  volition.  America  cannot  cre- 
ate their  spiritual  forces;  we  cannot  buy 
them  with  money. 

You  can  search  all  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  there  Is  no  parallel  to  the  effort  and  sac- 
rifice we  have  made  to  elevate  their  spirit 
and  to  achieve  their  unity.  To  this  date  it 
has  failed.  Their  minds  are  confused  with 
fears  and  disunities.  They  exclude  Spain, 
although  she  has  the  will  and  means  to  fight. 
They  higgle  with  Germany,  although  she  Is 
their  frontier.  They  vacillate  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  In  little  danger  and  the  hope 
to  avoid  again  being  a  theater  of  war.  And 
Karl  Marx  hits  added  to  their  confusions. 
They  still  suffer  from  battle  shock.  Their 
highly  organized  Communist  parties  are  a 
menace  we  must  not  Ignore. 

In  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
(Including  West  Germany)  they  placed  more 
than  250  trained  and  equipped  cumbat  divi- 
sions m  the  field  within  60  days  witli  strong 
air  and  naval  forces.  They  have  more  man- 
power and  more  productive  capacity  today 
than  in  either  one  of  those  wars.  To  warrant 
our  further  aid  they  should  show  they  have 
spiritual  strength  and  unity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  own  resources.  But  It  must 
be  far  more  than  pacts,  conferences,  paper 
promises  and  declarations.     Today   it  must 
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exprees  Itself  In  organized  and  equipped 
combat  divisions  of  such  huge  numbers  as 
would  erect  a  sure  dam  against  the  Red 
flood.  And  that  before  we  land  another  man 
or  another  dollar  on  their  shores.  Otherwise 
we  shall  be  inviting  another  Korea.  That 
would  be  a  calamity  to  Europe  as  well  as 
to  us. 

Our  policy  in  this  quarter  of  the  wtjrld 
should  be  confined  to  a  period  of  watchful 
waiting  without  ground  military  action. 

NATIOKAL    riilTT 

There  is  a  proper  urge  in  all  Americans  for 
unity  In  troubled  times.  But  unless  unity  is 
based  on  right  principles  and  right  action 
It  Is  a  vain  and  dangerous  thing. 

Honest  difference  of  views  and  honest  de- 
bete  are  not  disunity.  They  are  the  vital 
proceae  of  policy  making  among  freemen. 

A  right,  a  specific,  an  open  foreign  policy 
must  be  formulated  which  gives  confidence 
in  our  own  security  before  we  can  get  be- 
hind it. 

CONCLtJSlONS 

American  eyes  should  now  be  opened  to 
these  hordes  In  Asia. 

These  policies  I  have  suggested  would  be 
no  Isolationism.  Indeed  they  are  the  oppo- 
site. They  would  avoid  rash  involvement  of 
our  military  forces  in  hopeless  campaigns. 
They  do  not  relieve  us  of  working  to  our  ut- 
most. They  would  preserve  a  stronghold  of 
Christian  civilization  In  the  world  against 
any  peradventure. 

With  the  policies  I  have  outlined,  even 
without  Eurojje.  Americans  have  no  reason 
for  hysteria  or  loss  of  confidence  in  our  se- 
curity or  our  future  And  in  American  secu- 
rity rests  the  future  security  of  all  mankind. 

It  would  be  an  uneasy  peace  but  we  could 
carry  it  on  with  these  policies  indefinitely 
even  If  the  Communists  should  attack  our 
lines  on  the  seas. 

We  can  hope  that  In  time  the  millions  of 
other  non-Communists  peoples  of  the  world 
win  rise  to  their  dangers. 

We  can  hope  that  sometime  the  evils  of 
commurusm  and  the  disintegration  of  their 
racial  controls  will  bring  their  own  disin- 
tegration. It  Is  remote  consolation,  but 
twice  before  in  world  history  Asiatic  hordes 
have  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the  world 
and  their  racial  dissensions  dissolved  their 
empires. 

Our  people  have  braved  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing situations  in  these  three  centtirles 
we  have  been  on  this  continent.  We  have 
faced  our  troubles  without  fear  and  we  have 
not  failed. 

We  shall  not  fall  In  this,  even  if  we  have 
to  stand  alone.  But  we  need  to  realize  the 
whole  truth  and  gird  ourselves  for  troubled 
times.  The  truth  is  ugly.  We  face  it  with 
prayer  and  courage. 


South  Carolinian  Reports  oo  the  Korean 
War 
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cr  s  i~rH  CAEc-..rNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiKNTATIVES 

Friday.  Dccenber  22.  1950 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiond  my  remarks  :n  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  ihe  foUowmr;  editorial  from 
the  Nev^-  York  Herald  Tr.bur.e  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1950.  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  now 
v-BX   correspondent,   and    was   on   Gen. 


Jimmie  Doolittle's  staff  in  World  War  II. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Rhex  STii's  Up  RicaurriNG  rca  Seoui.  s 
Detcmsi: — Women.  Children,  .^ged  To  Brf 
EvAccsTiD.  RECaurrs  Sun  Eacex  fob  Action 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

Siotn..  December  19. — The  Korean  r'?pub- 
llcan  government  was  completing  plans  to- 
night for  the  evacuation  of  women,  children. 
and  aged  persons  from  this  capital  city.  At 
the  same  time  it  called  up  thousands  of  mili- 
tary recruits  for  a  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist forces. 

Partial  evacuation  will  represent  a  strip- 
ping for  action,  and  not  necessarily  a  deci- 
sion to  abandon  Seoul  to  the  enemy.  A 
dawn-to-dusk  survey  by  this  correspondent 
In  an  open  Jeep  over  many  miles  of  icy  roads 
around  the  city  disclosed  beyond  any  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  tremendous  mcbiliza- 
tlon  effort  by  the  Government  of  President 
Syngman  Rhee. 

South  Korean  military  recruits  with  small 
bundles  of  personal  effects  slung  over  their 
shoulders  were  lined  up  along  the  roads  at 
many  points  in  formations  approaching  the 
density  of  spectators  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  pa- 
rade In  New  York.  Tonight,  large  groups 
CjUld  be  seen  warming  themselves  around 
campQres  scattered  across  the  snow-covered 
country-. ie. 

SHASP   CONTRAST   IN    ATTnTDl 

There  was  littie  in  t^e  demeanor  of  the 
recruits  to  indicate  that  they  conside.-ed 
themselves  followers  of  a  lost  cause.  A  sharp 
ccntrast  was  evident  between  their  behavior 
and  the  resigned  attitude  of  the  refugees 
plodding  southward  from  the  Seoul  and 
Pyongyang  areas  or  who  gathered  in  groups 
awaiting  transport  by  truck  or  rail.  ( Pyong- 
yang, former  North  Korean  Communist  capi- 
tal, now  Is  held  by  the  Chinese  Communists.) 

Moet  of  the  recruits  I  saw  today  gave 
every  sign  of  being  In  good  spirits. 

Further  evidence  that  the  United  Nations 
army  in  Korea  is  at  present  anything  but 
a  beaten  force  was  obtained  during  a  tour 
of  the  areas  along  roads  to  the  battle  front 
occupied  by  contingents  from  the  various 
democratic  nations  participating  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  These  areas  include  those  occu- 
pied by  the  Dutch.  French,  Greek,  Tiirkish, 
Thailand,  and  Filipino  forces. 

Several  of  these  national  contingents  have 
not  yet  been  committed  to  action,  and  this 
was  the  chief  complaint  made  by  members 
with  whom  I  conferred.  Almost  to  a  man 
they  had  voltmteered  for  their  present  duty, 
and  their  reason  for  being  in  Korea  in  gen- 
eral acreed  with  sentiments  expressed  by 
Capt.  Cornelius  van  Marion,  of  the  Dutch 
tinit.  who  has  a  wife  and  four  cbildren  in 
Holland. 

He  said:  "Why  su^  we  here?  Probably  be- 
cause we  remember  what  happ>er.ed  a  decade 
ago  when  we  stayed  in  our  homes  and  waited 
to  see  what  Hitier  would  do.  Today  the 
situation  ts  the  same,  except  that  Stalin  has 
replaced  Hitler.  Now  we  know  that  it  is 
better  to  die  trying  to  keep  aggression  away 
from  our  fireside  than  it  Is  to  wait  and  t>e 
shot  dead  on  our  doorsteps." 

A    nrNCHMAlf    SXFLAINS 

Col.  Ralph  Monclair.  Iiupector  General  of 
the  French  Foreign  Legion,  who  voluntarily 
accepted  demotion  fn-m  the  rank  of  general 
in  order  to  come  to  Korea  as  commander  of 
the  French  detachment.  sAid  tonight  at  din- 
ner in  his  unheated  tie'.d  headquarters  that 
his  action  was  motivated   by  a  single   wush. 

He  explained:  "I  have  a  young  son.  and 
some  day  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  say  that 
his  father  was  a  member  of  the  hrs:  United 
Nations  army. 

"This  is  an  army  that  is  trying  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  ol  the  democratic  nations  of 


the  world  after  they  banded  toee':her  for  the 
first  time  :n  history  to  stop  an  act  of  aepres- 
sJon.  Even  If  the  effort  shruU  not  succeed. 
the  attempt  Is  something  to  be  remembered 
with  pride  because  it  Is  a  step  toward  an 
Ideal  that  one  day  will  certainly  be  realized.** 
The  moet  eager  for  action  of  all  the  con- 
tingents is  the  Greek  brigade,  made  up  en- 
tirely of  volunteers  from  among  millta.'y 
units  which  cleared  the  mountainous  north- 
ern areas  of  Greece  of  Communist  ^-uer- 
rillas. 


Already  Awake 


EXTENSION  OF  RENI.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  c  H' :) 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  22.  1950 

Ifr.  MCGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permfssion  to  rfvi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  inclv.de  the  following  editoriai 
from  the  Mount  Vernon   Ohio »  News: 

Ai.IlE.KDY    .^WAKI 

While  seme  measures  to  deal  with  the  crit- 
ical situation.  Including  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency,  were  under  considera- 
tion It  was  stated  at  Washineton  they  were 
designed  partially  to  awaken  the  public  to  a 
realization  of   national   da.ieer. 

VS  e  don't  know  where  th-se  whc  made  such 
statements  got  the  idea  that  the  American 
public  isn't  awake.  It  i?  aid  has  been  for 
a  long  time,  far  wider  a*ake  "Jian  responsible 
officials  whose  duty  It  is  to  plan  national 
defense  measures  and  then  put  those  plans 
Into  execution. 

There  has  been  some  sleeping  at  t^  i  switch, 
but  that  sleeping  has  been  done  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  National  Capital  is  described  as  being 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  with  officials  run- 
ning around  in  circles  trying  to  get  done  m  a 
few  weeks  things  that  should  have  t>etn 
started  lone  ago,  and  well  on  the  way  to 
accomplishment  by  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  cur  Federal  Govern - 
ment  hadn't  even  a  weli-or^anized  plan  for 
marshaling  the  Nation's  strength  to  meet 
what  cculd  be  the  greatest  test  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic. 

We  haven't  a  goal  to  work  toward:  the 
Nation's  brains  and  muscle  have  not  been 
harnessed  for  a  concerted  effort:  the  public 
has  not  been  furnished  with  the  leader- 
ship that  could  Inspire  complete  unity  of 
p'orpose. 

Through  the  years  when  we  should  have 
been  prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  the  na- 
tional administration  was  depending  upon 
lavish  expenditure  of  m  .'ney  and  creation 
of  domestic  bureaus  and  International  or- 
ganintkHis  to  halt  our  deadly  enemy,  com- 
DLunism. 

/nd  during  those  years  our  diplomats  were 
depending  upon  kid-glove  tactics  to  check- 
mate the  strategy  of  an  enemy  who  is  not 
bothered  bv  ethics,  the  sanctity  of  interna- 
tional agreements  or  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Domestic  and  international  policies  were 
wholly  madequate  to  cope  with  this  ruthless 
er.emy  and  the  task  of  building  up  de- 
fe.ises  that  wcuid  give  reascnabie  assurance 
of  cur  security. 

N  t  only  were  the^e  resTonsibllities  neg- 
lected: the  American  pe-ople  were  deceived  as 
to  the  steps  which  were  being  taken  to  pro- 
tect them  and  the  country  from  the  Com- 
m'unlst   aggression. 

We  were  told  that  the  natlonal-defen.se  sts- 
tem  Was  in   better  sh.\pe  than  ever  before. 
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That  myth  exploded  with  a  loud  bang  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out. 

We  also  have  been  told  of  the  remark- 
able pro^esa  of  other  undertakings  de- 
signed to  marshal  the  forces  of  the  antl- 
ComniunUt  world.  These  claims  had  not 
much  more  foundation  than  those  regard- 
ing our  armed  strength. 

Waahlngton  has  been  shocked  by  startling 
developments  out  of  some  c  Its  lethargy. 
But  still  things  that  should  be  done  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  are  not  beln?  done 

We  stUl  have  not  been  provided  with  the 
qualltv  of  leadership  which  we  most  desper- 
ately need  Just  why  has  not  been  saiis- 
factorllv    explained. 

The  claim  hat  the  people  needed  to  be 
awakened  to  the  national  danger  sounds  like 
an  attempt  of  responsible  officials  to  so  cover 
up  their  own  shortcomlni?s- 


A  Realistic  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    S'-'l.'TH    CA.HtHINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  22.  19'^0 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  by  men  in  all  walks 
of  Ufe.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country  has  this  policy  so  deeply  af- 
fected more  of  our  people.  At  this  very 
moment  when  the  world  is  threatened  by 
another  total  war  it  is  fitting  that  oar 
policy  toward  the  remainder  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  be  examined  and  reexam- 
ined. Quite  frequently  men  of  theology 
are  unable  to  discuss  affairs  of  state  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Quite  frequently  men 
of  this  segment  of  our  society  are  too 
ideali-stic.  It  is  more  than  refreshing, 
thtrefore.  when  a  theologian  can  com- 
mand the  thought,  attention,  and  appro- 
bation of  those  vitally  affected  by  our 
conduct  and  policies  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy. 

On  December  14.  1950.  R^v.  Ralph 
Meadowcroft.  rector  of  the  Grace  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  de- 
livered a  masterpiece  on  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  policy.  It  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  meeting  before  the  Rotary 
Clubs  of  Charleston  and  of  St  Andrews 
Society.  This  eloquent  address  should  be 
made  available  to  more  than  those  im- 
mediately privileged  to  hear  it.  With 
this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Co.NCRE.ssioNAL  RECORD  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  read.  Reverend  Meadowcroffs 
important  contribution  on  the  appraisal 
of  a  realistic  policy  among  nations.  His 
remarks  will  not  only  inspire  but  will  be 
a  worthy  reference  to  those  who  work  in 
this  vital  field  during  our  page  in  history. 
It  follows: 

A  Realistic  FomxicN  Polict 
(By  Rev.  Ralph  Meadowcroft) 

Those  men  and  women  who  creased  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  300  years  ago  to  establish 
a  new  home  In  a  new  world  would  be  star- 
tled to  see  the  phenomenal  growth  of  that 
which  they  planted.  Their  tiny  settlements, 
eatabllahed  so  precariously  aloiij  the  eaaleru 


■trip  of  this  vast  acreage,  have  spread  west, 
and  south,  and  north;  population  counted  In 
dozens  Is  now  numbered  In  millions;  south- 
field  and  northfield  have  grown  Into  the 
huge  granaries  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska:  cat- 
tle on  the  village  common  have  become  the 
herds  of  Texas  and  Wyoming.  Out  of  the 
hills  men  have  dug  coal.  Iron  and  copper; 
from  their  surface  they  have  cut  billions  of 
board  feet  of  lumber,  while  from  deep  In  the 
earth  they  have  tapped  the  oil  stored  there 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  A  colossus  has 
grown  In  this  wilderness. 

Through  these  three  centuries  America 
has  been  largely  bounded  behind  her  own 
shores.  A  few  citizens  recrossed  the  ocean 
to  tour  or  be  educated  In  old  Europe,  but 
ih  overwhelming  majority  were  glad  to  be 
done  with  that  cesspool  of  conflict.  Still 
fever  of  our  people  sailed  to  the  Orient  for 
purposes  of  trade,  for  the  average  American 
looked  upon  the  Far  East  as  another  world, 
mysterious  and  unreal  as  a  fantastic  novel. 
For  300  years,  except  for  a  few  naval  veseels 
which  attacked  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  the 
dittle  for  the  Philippines.  Americans  In  com- 
bat were  seen  only  within  or  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  hemisphere  Then  In  1917 
Yank  and  Rebel  went  to  France,  and  In  the 

silence  which  followed  November  11.  1918, 

the  fulcrum  of  world  power  had  shifted  3.0OO 
miles  westward  from  London  to  Washington. 
Incredibly,  America  possessed  a  man  who 
was  ready  for  this  reallnement  of  world  bal- 
ances: Indeed,  perhaps  the  only  statesman 
of  the  time  who  foresaw  both  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  way  to  Inaugurate  a  new  world 
dominated  by  peace  rather  than  war.  but 
America  was  not  ready  for  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  turning  Its  back  upon  his  funeral,  gaily 
embarked  upon  the  most  gigantic  spree  In 
history.  Even  the  awful  morning-alter  of 
the  1930'8  found  us  unrepentent  and  Irre- 
spxinsible,  so  we  drank  the  sobering  medicine 
of  European  appeasement,  then  donned  our 
battle  dress  to  fight  World  War  11. 

But  a  major  change  has  occurred  in  the 
world  as  a  consequence  of  this  last  conflict. 
The  tJnlied  States  did  not  emerge  as  the  un- 
disputed big  brother  of  mankind.  Now  an- 
other vast  union,  also  born  In  revolution.  In- 
spired by  an  Ideal  of  human  society,  raised 
In  adversity  with  toll  and  sweat,  unified  In 
Its  own  blood,  and  unlike  our  Nation  dis- 
ciplined by  the  omnipotent  rule  of  tyrrany. 
has  grown  to  challenge  the  American  way 
of  life.  Since  1945  terror  has  gripped  the 
chancellories  of  Germany.  France.  Britain. 
Japan,  and  India.  They  knew,  as  Russia 
knew,  that  two  giants  walked  the  earth  and 
that  collision  was  Inevitable.  Only  these 
United  States,  with  a  strange  Innocence  al- 
most criminal  In  significance,  seemed  un- 
aware of  the  coming  encounter  Until  last 
summer  a  shot  was  heard  around  the  world, 
and  nien  became  aware  that  a  day  had 
dawned  In  which  the  fate  of  mankind  was 
to  be  determined  perhaps  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  concerning  the 
decisiveness  of  this  hour.  It  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  who  shall  be  first  nation  of  man- 
kind, the  Soviet  Republics  or  the  United 
Slates.  Would  to  God  that  was  the  only 
Issue  to  be  determined.  Tragically,  that  Is 
merely  the  surface  of  the  matter.  Behind 
and  beneath  this  Is  the  ponderous  question 
whether  mankind  shall  continue  to  pursue 
those  goals  to  which  It  has  been  reaching 
forward  since  written  history  began,  or 
whether  men  shall  seek  a  barbnrlc  way  of 
life;  Industrialized  barbarism,  efficient  and 
technologlzed.  but  barbarism  nevertheless. 
The  world  has  reached  the  crossroads;  It  must 
choose  one  or  the  other  of  those  roads. 

And  let  me  hasten  to  say  there  Is  no 
guaranty  the  riKht  road  will  be  chosen.  Wlien 
the  Goths  battered  through  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  destroyed  the  capltol  of  the  wo-'d 


In  flame.  700  years  of  civilization 
eclipsed.  The  light  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  and 
Rome  was  extinguished  In  the  fires  of  bar- 
barism. For  more  than  four  centuries  Eu- 
rope lived  amid  the  ashes  of  her  ruin  She 
might  never  have  been  reborn  had  It  not 
been  for  the  spiritual  heroism  of  the  ChrU- 
tlan  Church  and  the  flickering  Influence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  our  time  we  have 
witnessed  another  such  era  of  destruction. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  thoae  better  days  prior 
to  1914  when  the  BrltUh  flag  symbolized  a 
universal  regulation  of  mankind  and  when 
the  name  Britain  waa  both  revered  and 
feared  through  the  seven  seas.  But  In  the 
closing  days  of  1918  a  giant  had  become  im- 
potent and  rude  men  were  on  the  road  chal- 
lenging the  rule  of  law.  When  Rome  col- 
lapsed there  was  no  other  power  to  lake  her 
place  When  Britain  became  exhausted  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  occupy  the  ram- 
part She  has  not  done  »o  and  already  much 
ground  has  been  lost.  Now  we  must  prove 
whether  we  are  worthy  to  hold  our  place,  or 
be  one  of  those  nations  which  must  paas 
because  it  knew  not  God. 

For  a  Godly  nation  Is  not  one  which  U 
content  to  sing  hymns,  say  prayers,  and  go 
to  church:  it  Is  one  which  faces  Its  respon- 
sibility.   Ood  know*  we  are  not  a  perfect 

people  Our  national  evils,  our  crime,  our 
exploitation  of  citizen  by  citizen  cry  to 
heaven.  Our  concern  with  material  posses- 
sions, our  test  of  achievements  by  earthly 
standards  blot  the  record  of  our  histjry. 
The  cry  of  penitence  should  resound  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Yet.  despite  our  unworthlness.  It  has  pleased 
that  inscrutable  Ruler  of  Destiny  to  place 
us  In  this  hour  as  the  p)eople  who  must  lead 
mankind  through  the  valley  of  dark  shadows 
Into  a  future  where  freedom  and  justice  and 
honesty  and  man's  concern  for  man  can  still 
regulate  the  peoples  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 

To  do  this,  three  things  are  required. 
First,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war.  We  are 
already  at  war,  under  the  decisive  vol*  of 
the  United  Nations.  For  6  months  our  sol- 
diers have  been  fighting  and  dying  In  that 
pitiful  peninsula  which  is  the  Spain  of  world 
war  III.  Now  they  are  reeling  back  In  hope- 
less defeat,  not  because  of  their  own  failure, 
but,  partly  at  least,  because  we  wanted  to 
continue  life  and  business  as  usual  at  home. 
Except  for  a  20-percent  Increase  In  income 
tax  thus  far  we  have  not  matched  their  sac- 
rifice with  a  single  sacrifice  on  our  part. 
Through  the  devious  channels  of  diplomacy. 
we  are  at  this  moment  negotiating  with  the 
aggressors,  and  Washington  may  appease 
them  unless  you  and  I  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens deny  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  <lo 
not  know,  nor  do  you.  whether  world  war 
III  has  begun  or  Is  about  to  begin.  I  do 
not  know,  nor  do  you.  whether  we  can  over- 
awe the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  know  that  world 
war  III  Is  almc  st  certain  and  that  while 
we  should  pursue  every  honorable  channel 
of  negotiation,  we  should  be  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  that  war.  If  the  war  comes 
now.  we  bear  a  ptirtion  of  the  responsibility 
because  we  already  have  too  little  and  it  Is 
too  late.  We  are  directly  responsible  In  that 
we  have  given  to  imperial  communism  the 
very  opportunity  it  seeks.  The  Chinese  at- 
tack in  Korea  would  almost  certainly  never  ' 
have  occurred  If  we  had  shown  a  more  reso- 
lute spirit  and  more  determined  preparation 
In  the  last  6  months. 

This  condition  is  created  by  a  refusal,  or 
strange  Inability  on  the  part  of  so  many,  to 
face  the  actuality  of  another  global  conflict. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  talk  about  It.  to  play 
thrilUngly  with  Its  terrifying  possibility;  It 
Is  a  totally  different  thing  to  soberly  face  the 
reality  that  world  war  III  Is  dawning.  When 
you  Insure  your  home  against  fire,  you  do 
not  actually  believe  It  is  going  to  be  de- 
Btrojed.    You  are  simply  playinj  safe:  iu- 
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•oiing  against  the  poeslbiltty.  Tour  attitude 
!■  •  very  dlfTerenl  cne  when  you  telephone 
tlM  Tin  department  because  the  bouse  is 
already  In  flame.  Our  attitude  has  been  that 
of  an  Insurance  policyholder,  it  must  become 
tbe  spirit,  of  the  man  who  sees  his  bouse 
lieing  destroyed  What  more  signs  are 
H'fKi^d  to  stir  America  from  complacency? 
We  have  been  engaged  In  cold  war  ever 
since  bostlUtlM  ceaeecl  In  1945;  now  we  are 
fluting  a  hot  war.  Must  we  wait  till  bombs 
Mast  our  cities  to  finally  become  aroused 
to  the  situation?  War  has  begun.  It  Is 
barely  poeslfcle  Its  extent  can  be  restricted 
for  a  time,  perhap*  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  war  has  be^n.  God  save  America  frrm 
blindness.  We  are  already  eni^aged  In  the 
early  phases  of  world  war  III. 

The  second  conclusion  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted U  that  America  leads  the  struggle 
ac>in*t  lmperiali.<itlc  communism.  There  Is 
a  price  which  must  be  paid  for  leadership: 
It  Is  the  obligation  to  lead.  When  Mr. 
Attlee  flew  to  Wa-'hlngton  2  weeks  ago, 
Americans  feared  Great  Britain  was  un- 
willing to  continue  marching  side  by  side 
with  this  Nation:  in  which  unwllllneness 
Pr&nce  was  apparently  joined.  The  awful 
,  word   appeasement   was   noised   abroad,   and 

mtny   openly   ipoke   of   anoiber   Munich. 

What  was  even  more  appalling,  however,  was 
the  sudden  retreat  Into  isolationism  which 
for  a  moment  caught  hold  of  many  people. 
It  was  suggested  that  as  Europe  would  re- 
ceive the  brunt  at  the  Russian  attack,  this 
was  Europe  s  war.  And  that  If  they  were 
Willing  to  appease  the  Riissiana.  we  should 
leave  them  to  their  Just  reward.  Fortu- 
nately, in  tile  past  2  weeks  U  is  apparent 
that  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  are  not  so  spineless  as  had 
been  feared.  But  we  need  to  be  on  guard 
against  our  own  weakness.  This  conflict 
win  be  the  concern  of  France.  Western  Ger- 
numy.  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
powers,  but  It  will  continue  to  be  first  and 
foremoat  our  conce^'n.  It  is  our  high  calling 
to  lead  the  clvUlzed  forces  of  mankind;  It  Is. 
therefore,  our  solemn  responsibility  to  lead 
them,  whether  in  concert  or  alone.  We  are 
leader,  not  follower.  True,  we  work  in  con- 
cert with  other  peoples  within  the  United 
Nations,  neverthetesa.  it  is  surely  obvious 
that  United  Nations  as  a  force  for  world  Jus- 
tice depends  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  If  your  child  was  drowning. 
and  your  friend  refused  to  assist  you  in  res- 
cue, would  you  stand  upon  the  shore  and 
watch  him  drown?  Even  so,  we  de&ire  the 
cooperation  and  association  of  all  natior^ 
opposed  to  imperialist  communism,  but 
whether  they  give  us  full  cooperation  or  not. 
we  still  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world 
and  to  ourselves. 

Nor  Is  this  only  an  Idealistic  obligation. 
It  Is  basic  to  our  own  self-preservation.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  gained  control  of  the  Ruhr 
Industrial  area  In  West  Germany,  and  added 
lu  productive  capacity  to  that  of  its  own  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  those  of  Its  satellites. 
in  3  to  5  years  it  could  out-produce  us.  Un- 
der those  conditions,  a  war  in  5  years  time 
would  probably  result  In  Russian  victory 
and  American  defeat.  Helping  Europe  is 
not  a  Santa  Glaus  policy  on  our  parx:  it  la 
the  Inescapable  responsibility  of  cur  su- 
preme position  and  an  unavoidable  necessity 
for  our  own  self-preservation. 

It  seems  probable  the  President  will  de- 
clare a  state  of  national  emergency,  per- 
haps tomorrow  night.  That  declaration  Is 
long  overdue.  Ceilings  on  prices  and  wages 
wUl  probably  be  enacted  within  the  near 
future  They  are  at  least  3  months  late. 
The  armed  forces  are  moving  to  double  their 
strength:  they  should  have  done  so  In  the 
late  summer  Taxes  have  Increased:  they 
will  Increase  again.     It  is  right  that  they 


should  f". :  sn.  .\t  long  last.  Wa.=hIr.?*on 
promlfes  rapid  speed-up  in  arma.'nent  pro- 
duction; the  delay  Is  almost  criminal  in  its 
ne<?lect. 

The  third  element  In  a  realistic  foreign 
policy  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  constructive 
war  program.  It  Is  entirely  possible,  and  a 
condition  to  be  devoutly  hoped  for,  that 
such  a  program  is  already  prepared.  For 
security  reasons  this  plan  cannot  be  divulged 
to  the  citizens.  Yet  there  are  certain  fac- 
tors in  the  situation  which  naturally  must 
enter  Into  such  a  program.  TTicugh  yon  and 
I  are  not  even  am.-Jteurs  In  military  strategy 
we  can  clearly  dl.scem  those  elements.  At 
the  moment,  we  are  flighting  the  f.rst  phase 
of  the  w»r  in  Korea  and  there  we  have  been 
completely  defeated.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
who  is  responsible:  the  defeat  Is  a  fact  which 
the  punishment  of  a  scapegoat  cannot  ex- 
punee.  If  General  MacArthur  has  failed  he 
should  be  removed:  If  he  is  not  responsible, 
he  should  be  sustained.  But  what  should  be 
clearly  realized  Is  that  in  the  global  situation 
Korea  Is  of  minor  importance.  If  a  line  can 
be  held  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  or  below. 
It  should  be  done:  If  not.  our  troops  should 
be  withdrawn.  This  will  be  a  serious  set- 
beck,  but.  and  I  would  emphasize  this.  It  Is 

not  irreparable  If  we  do  not  appea.se  the 

Chinese  Communists.  Under  no  circum- 
stances must-  these  aggressors  be  then  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
We  should  arm  Japan  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  set  her  industries  to  full-scale  military 
operation.  The  American  Navy  should  be 
strengthened  in  the  Straits  of  Formosa  and 
Formosa  defended.  Nationalist  Chinese  and 
Phlhpolne  troops  should  be  dispatched  im- 
mediately to  Indochina  and  Japanese  troops 
added  to  that  area  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
ready.  This  will  not  be  appeasement;  en 
the  contrary.  It  will  be  a  containment  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  within  China  Itself. 
and  possibly  T^bet.  China  will  thus  become 
a  gigantic  fortress,  closed  off.  walled  in  and 
neutraiiied  fr.:)m  the  rest  erf  the  world.  It 
may  break  apart  In  civil  war.  but  In  any 
case,  will  be  unable  to  markedly  affect  the 
ensmng  contest.  They  have  no  navy,  so  the 
sea  becomes  our  ally.  If  we  can  hold  them  In 
Indochina  or  Burma,  their  vaunted  army  of 
two  aitd  a  half  million  men  will  be  reduced 
to  fighting  among  themselves  or  against 
their  Russian  ally,  an  event  which  might  in 
time  come  to  pess. 

In  Europe  the  situation  Is  far  more  com- 
plicated. T~ia.j  and  probably  for  another 
year,  the  continent  Is  indefensible.  The 
Russian  armies  can  march  to  the  Atlantic 
without  sertctis  opposition.  Such  a  cam- 
paign may  be  concluded  within  a  few  weeks. 
Therefore,  the  arming  of  West  Germany.  Hol- 
land. Belgium,  an-'  Prance  should  be  under- 
taken with  great  caution,  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  equip  them  completely  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Until  that  time  comes,  any 
army  or  equipment  in  continental  Europe  Is 
for  delaying  action  only  and  is  expendable. 
I  think  we  must  face  the  grim  fact  that  the 
Continent,  with  two  possible  exceptions,  will 
be  closed  to  us.  as  It  was  by  Hitler  in  1940. 

How  then  shall  we  strike  back?  Firs:  from 
Britain  by  air.  The  Ruhr.  Saar,  and  Lorraine 
industries  must  be  totally  destroyed  even  be- 
fore the  Soviet  armies  reach  the  Rhine.  I 
desire  to  say  this  with  deepest  solemnity; 
those  American  planes  now  standing  readv 
on  British  runways,  containing  their  dread- 
ful weapons,  must  fly.  A  million  or  more 
weFtem  Europeans  will  die  within  the  flrst 
week  This  is  the  nightmare  of  Europe,  my 
friend',  and  who  dares  blame  them  for  their 
terror.  Yet  It  is  obvious  to  them,  as  it  Is 
obvious  to  us.  that  those  indtistrial  facilities 
In  the  heart  of  western  Europe  dare  not  be 
allowed  to  function  under  Soviet  dominance. 
We  shall  be  the  most  hated  people  en  eartii 
for  a  lime  but  Uie  price  of  hoiding  back  may 


we'-l  be  defc*.  This  is  why  President  Tru- 
man IS  ei-t.-'elT  rignt  in  refusing  to  grant 
the  decision  to  use  the  atom  b-jcab  to  the 
United  Nations.  No  nation  save  our  own 
will  be  able  to  make  that  decision.  It  is  a 
terrilytne  responsibility  but  it  is  one  we  dare 
not  shirk  We  shall  have  to  do  It  in  any 
case:   the  sooner  ine  better 

Ttoe  further  strategy  cf  the  war  wUi  be 
concentrated  in  three  main  arens.  Britain 
and  Sjjaln  must  serve  as  vast  air  bases. 
B.:>th  of  these  countries  will  be  compara- 
tively safe  frcMn  Soviet  troops;  Britain  be- 
cause the  Russians  possess  no  known  means 
for  large  scale  amphibious  operations  across 
the  channel  and  Spain  because  we  can  seal 
the  passes  through  the  Pyrenees.  Our  main 
ammunition  and  military  preparaiiun  area 
will  be  North  Africa  and  when  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  the  free  nations  are  prepared 
to  attack.  I  suggest  it  will  be  in  two  great 
proncs.  One  line  will  proceed  across  the 
Mediterranean  throueh  Greece  and  Yueo- 
flavia.  assuming  we  have  been  able  tc  held 
those  countries.  Into  the  Balkans.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Russia:  the  other  thruueh 
AnatoUa,  i.  e  A.s;atic  Turkey,  into  the 
Ultraine.  The  first  prong  can  neutralize  or 
destroy  the  huge  Slfoda  armament  works  In 

Czechoslovakia   and   the   oil    fields    of    the 

Balkans,  while  the  second  line  of  adv^vnce 
will  attack  one  of  the  three  main  industrial 
areas  within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  also 
cut  off  the  oil  supply  from  the  Baku  fields  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  C.ispian  Sea  and 
any  supplies  the  Russians  n.ay  be  securing 
from  the  cU  districts  of  Iran  ana  Saudi- 
Arfibia.  B-^th  lines  of  attack  will  menace 
Russian  occupation  cf  Western  Europe  and 
force  a  partial  or  total  abandonment  by  the 
Soviet  aToies  of  all  territory  now  west  of 
the  iron  curtain.  Thus  Russia  wUl  be  in 
exactly  the  same  dilemma  we  now  face  in 
Korea  but  on  a  vastly  more  prodigious  scale. 
By  thus  crippling  the  Soviet's  ability  to  re- 
place its  military  weapons,  its  vast  reserve  of 
manpower  will  cease  to  be  sj  menacing.  A 
soldier  without  a  gun  is  useless  in  modem 
war.  while  a  gun  without  ammunition  is 
useful  only  as  a  crutch.  The  main  war  effort, 
as  I  see  it.  wlU  net  be  fought  in  Western 
Europe,  but  as  gigantic  thrusts  into  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Unioa. 

Dunne  this  time  our  own  land  will  also 
be  visited  with  death  and  destructicn.  Our 
great  cities,  especieliy  those  where  war 
equipment  is  being  manufactured,  will  know 
the  fury  and  terror  of  atomic  explosion.  We 
are  vulnerable  to  air  attack,  especially  the 
Industrial  triangle  marked  by  Buflala-De- 
troit-and-Plttsbureh.  which  ere  almost  cur 
closest  cities  to  Russia  by  trans-polar  air- 
flight.  It  is  more  than  probable  we  shall  be 
seriously  crippled  In  industrial  capacity. 
Yet  the  final  outcome  between  two  so  evenly 
m.atched  adversaries  will  depend  upon  the 
resolution  and  sacrificial  effort  of  the  two 
peoples.  Thus  it  will  depend  Anally  upon 
you  and  me  and  our  fellow  Americans 
whether  victory  shall  be  ours,  and  mankind 
be  given  an  cpportunity  to  rebtnld  the  old 
wa.ste  places  and  transform  the  cities  of 
desolation  into  habitations  for  free  men  to 
dwell  in.  It  la  not  our  problem  now  what 
shall  happen  after  war  is  over.  The  immedi- 
ate task  is  to  face  the  almost  certain  conflict, 
to  prepare  with  might  and  main,  and  to  quit 
us  as  free  men  shottld.  When  victory  is  otirs 
we  will  tackle  the  awful  tasks  of  rebuilding 
a  world  in  which.  God  willing,  barbarism 
shall  not  be  powerful  enough  to  threaten  the 
citadel  of  civilization.  We  enter  the  future, 
whatever  that  future  may  be.  in  the  sure 
ccnfidence  that  we  have  done  all  that  Is 
humanly  possible  to  maintain  peace,  tbat 
w?  fight  because  we  are  being  fought,  and 
can  do  no  ether  God  help  America  to  prove 
herself  the  home  cf  the  free  and  the  land 
of  tne  brave. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Must  Reset  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TvKKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHL5ESTATIVES 

Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  Mr.  fpeaker.  I 
desire  to  include  m  the  CoNcr.ESfioNAL 
Rfcoro  an  editor.al  wh:ch  appeared 
recently  in  the  Tyler  Courier-Times  of 
December  13.  1950.  in  connection  with 
the  splendid  work  of  our  junior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Senator  Lynd?n  Johnson  : 
MtrsT  RE^rr  FoEnc.N  Polict 

There  have  b-m  thoi*  who  have  thought 
of  Ltndon   J  :   as  a  politician  ra.her 

than  a  deep-; ---i  siattsman.     Evidence 

came  in  Tuesday  that  they  may  t)e  wrong 
in  their  appraisement  of  Texas'  Junior 
Senator. 

JoHNSOM  called  the  defense  effcrt  to  dale 
"adolescent  nonsen.^  '  He  condemned  the 
United  States  loreien  policy  of  •wait  and 
see'  as  ■"insincere  and  incompetent.' 

"Wc  must  have  immediate  and  complete 
mobinzatton."  he  said.  "We  must  end  the 
double  talk  in  Washington.  The  American 
people  are  fed  up  en  it.  They  are  anxious 
to  unite — but  they  cannot  rally  around  a 
vacuum— they  cannot  give  their  united  sup- 
port to  policiea  which  do  rot  exist.  The 
United  States  is  right  now  at  war  It  Is  at 
war  not  only  with  CommunUt  China  but 
with  all  the  power  and  stren;;th  of  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  ttircwn  up  a  chicken-wire  fence 
when  what  we  need  is  a  wall  of  iron  and 
steel. 

"The  present  situation  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  World  War  II  or  any  other  war 
mankind  has  ever  known.  The  magnlflcent 
unity  at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  crisis  Is 
deteriorating  before  our  eyes.  Our  6-month 
waiting  period  should  end  What  are  we 
waiting  on'  We  have  been  underwriting 
makeshift  mobilization  with  only  a  vague 
hope  that  the  real  thing  would  come  along, 
sooner  or  later 

"We.  all  of  us.  In  Congress,  In  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  military,  have  had  6  months 
In  which  to  cause'  the  situation  to  make 
sense  We  have  had  6  months  In  which  to 
give  the  people  some  answers,  to  find  out 
where  we  are  going— and  when  we  are  start- 
ing.    But  we  have  not  done  so." 

Johnson,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  three  Imme- 
diate steps  which  he  proposes.     He  urges: 

1.  A  long-range  global  plan  of  strategy. 

2.  Immediate  full  mobilization  of  available 
manpower,  which  he  says  Is  long  overdue. 

3.  Prompt  mobilization  of  our  economy. 
His  No.  1  proposil  Is  strictly  No.  1  in  any 

national  foreign  policy.  We  must  first  decide 
on  our  long-range  objective.  We  have  not 
dune  this.  Less  thtn  2  years  ago  we  had  de- 
cided that  Korea  was  outside  our  outer  de- 
fense chain  and  moved  our  Army  out  of  It. 
Then  suddenly  President  Truman  decided  we 
should  help  the  South  Koreans,  and  our  men 
were  dUpatched  there  into  a  battleground 
prepared  by  Russia  and  her  satellites.  We 
have  so  far  Incurred  some  40.000  casualties 
there.  It  is  practically  an  Impossible  poal- 
tlon.  Of  course,  it  will  hurt  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  to  take  our  men  out.  But 
the  killing  of  a  few  more  thousand  uf  them 
In  that  spot  wUl  serve  no  good  purpo»e. 
And  when  we  get  down  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  we  are.  right  now.  in  the  process 
of  getting  out.  We  should,  of  course,  sav* 
every  man  possible  and  every  bit  of  malerlal, 
desuoying   what   cannot    be   moved   out    to 


keep  it  out  of  Communist  hands.  When  we 
have  done  that,  we  should  then  take  an  In- 
ventory of  what  we  h.-ive  and  how  much  of 
the  world  we  can  help  and  still  defend  our 
own  country.  We  may  have  to  modify  Mr. 
Truman's  glorious  purpose  of  helping  op- 
pressed peoples  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

We  should  also  reexr.mine  the  United  Na- 
tions, whose  meml>eri.hip.  as  of  now.  contains 
both  the  most  no'ole  nations  and  the  most 
cruel  conqi:est-mad  nations.  Of  course,  we 
should  never  agree  ior  Red  China  to  become 
a  mem'Ger.  But  the  reason  that  she  would 
be  a  tad  member  is  that  she  Is  a  stooge  of 
Red  RufSia.  So.  if  It  is  bad  to  have  Red 
China  in  our  club.  It  is  much  worse  to  have 
Red  Russia  in  the  peace  organization.  We 
should  see  that  Ked  Ch.na  does  not  get  In — 
and  should  see  that  Red  Russia  Is  thrown  out 
and  that  tlie  representativea  of  both  leave 
this  country  at  once  and  stay  out.  Russia 
expects  that  kind  of  treatment.  That  Is  the 
:  -he  is  having  conferences  of  satellite 

in  Europe.  She  plans  a  'united  na- 
tions of  her  on  when  slie  is  thrown  out  of 
the  UN  anci  barred  from  the  United  Stales. 
We  must  end  the  di£gracefulne.s3  of  having 
reprebeniatives  of  other  countries  come  to 
our  country  as  guciis  and  use  this  hospital- 
ity as  a  forum  from  which  to  abuse  our 
Nation. 

The  United  States  also  is  prepared  lor  the 
day  when  the  UN  Is  di&solvcd.  The  Atlantic 
Pact  is  a  going  concern  and  can  be  enlarged 
to  contain  nations  which  are  peacefully  in- 
clined. The  others  we  do  not  need  on  our 
team,  usinv?  our  hospitality  to  sabotage  our 
peace  c'^orts 

The  ii  of  the  United  States  and  a 

lot  of  c mbers  of  the  Senate  and  House 

could  CO  a  good  turn  for  their  country  and 
for  theiiisel.es  If  they  surveyed  our  foreign 
affairs  In  Just  as  candid  a  manner  as  has 
Senator  Johnson  and.  without  attempt  to 
Save  anybody's  lace,  figured  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  the  United  St:ttes  of  An;erica  and 
then  did  somethiuij  about  it.  There  will  bo 
claims  that  this  Is  Isolationism.  But  it  is  not. 
We  are  merely  saying:  Help  other  peace-lov- 
ing natloi.s  who  are  helping  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  our  ability  and  resources, 
but  keep  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
first.  It  has  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
do  this  to  survive. 


Capitalism — Nothing  Is  Superior  Except 
by  Comparison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON,  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

Vf   COLCKAUD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  as 

a  Nation  and  as  individuals  of  that  Na- 
tion, are  now  engased  in  a  no-holds- 
barred  strugKle  between  freedom  and 
slavery;  freedom  best  represented  by 
America,  its  pt-oples  and  its  institutions. 
and  slavery  forced  by  the  imperial- 
Istically  minded  tyrants  of  Russia, 
Currently  there  Is  all  too  much  non- 
constructive  criticism  about  the  short- 
comings of  capitalism  both  within  and 
without  our  boundaries.  Far  too  many 
of  our  uninformed  citizens  are  shouting 
that  America  is  on  the  road  to  finan- 
cial bankruptcy  and  ruin,  a  status  un- 
deslred  by  all  good  Americans.  For  the 
past  2  years  I  have  been  .seeking  con- 
crete Information  to  confound  these  crit- 


ics whether  they  be  well-intentioned  or 
otherwise. 

I  recommend  the  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Ihomas  J.  Watson. 
It  is  an  enli^^htening  portrait  of  the 
greatness  and  strength  of  free  'America. 
To  those  who  would  forsake  or  destroy 
the  economic  ideology  which  has  brought 
us  thus  far.  I  voice  the  challenge  for 
them  to  bring  forth  something  that  has 
greater  possibilities  of  strength  and 
good.  I  voice  the  challenge  for  them  to 
dare  to  place  the  candle  of  Russia  be- 
side this  glistening  beacon  of  the  evi- 
dences of  freedom  founded  upon  the  dig- 
nity of  individual  man  and  his  right  to 
pursue  his  own  economic  ambition. 
What  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  blcs-ings  of  embodied  collective  in- 
dividuals and  collectivized  masses;  be- 
tween inveterate  freedom  obtained  for  us 
bv  the  unselfish  services  of  past  patriots 
and  the  invertebrate  slavery  of  the  con- 
scienceless robots  in  Russia?  The  ar- 
ticle explains  beyond  successful  contra- 
diction some  of  the  values  of  our  way. 
of  life  against  which  the  carping  clamor 
of  the'^e  prophets  of  doom  cannot  pre- 
vail. Let  them  silence  their  voices  for- 
ever. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  20, 

19501 

Capitalism— Nothing  I.s  Svpcriob  Except  bt 

comparlso.n 

When  we  compare  the  conditions  of  na- 
tions and  people  in  antlcapltallsilc  countries 
W.th  the  security,  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
well-hiln':;  of  our  people  under  United  States 
capitalism,  we  appreciate  our  privilege  of  liv- 
ing In  a  capitalistic,  democratic  country. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  free,  capitalistic 
system  which  we  have  developed  in  our  coun- 
try affords  opportunity  to  the  Individual  who 
Is  willing  to  use  his  talents  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability  and  desire  to  produce— to  ac- 
cumulate Eomct*!!!'.!:  for  Investment  In  a 
home,  a  farm.  In  ccounts,  bonds  and 

other  securities.  ....  rance.  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  comforts  ol  lUe— and 
become  a  capitalist. 

The  following  facts  give  us  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  what  capitalism  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  our  country  and  Its  people. 

Private  capital  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
purchases  of  United  States  Government 
bonds  made  It  possible  for  us  to  spend  $330,- 
900,000,000  In  carrying  out  our  part  of  the 
program  In  winning  World  War  II.  This,  of 
course,  is  unimportant  when  we  corisider  the 
loss  of  life  and  permanent  and  partial  dis- 
ability which  our  youth  sustained  and  which 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

Our  participation  in  World  W;ir  II  has 
left  us  today  with  a  national  debt  of  $257,000.- 
000,000.  but  on  the  credit  side  we  find  that 
our  annual  national  income,  at  the  current 
rate.  Is  equal  to  90  percent  of  our  total 
national  debt.  Of  this  total  national  debt. 
$;i9,000.000.000  are  in  Treasury  obligations 
owned  by  Government  agencies,  so  otxr  next 
debt  Is  sllKhtly  over  $218,000,000,000. 

The  United  States  free  enterprise  btislness 
system  Is  operating  at  Its  hlehest  level,  fur- 
ntshing  employment  to  62.000,000  people  at 
the  highest  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  ever 
recorded.  Stockholders  and  corporations, 
after  paying  the  highest  peacetime  taxes  In 
the  poetwiir  years,  have  had  the  highest  net 
average  earnings  In  history  from  their  In- 
vestment. 

Our  farmers  bad  cash  Income  from  mar- 
keting last  ye.ir  amounting  to  $27,500,000,000. 
the  hikjhest  on  record. 

Total  farm  assets  of  our  country  amount 
to  slightly  more  than  $127,000,000,000.  against 
which  there  is  an  Indebtedness  of  only  $12.- 
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400.000.000.     Thus  our  farmers  have  owner- 
ship equity  of  over  90  percent  In  their  farms. 

In  nonfarm  homes,  counting  apartment 
buildings  with  four  or  les.^  families,  and  all 
valued  at  a  total  of  $200,000,000,000.  our 
home  owners  have  an  equity  of  $158.000,- 
000,000 — a  substantial  ownership  of  79  per- 
cent. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  the  opportunity 
provided  by  our  free-enterprise  capitalistic 
system,  the  people  of  our  Nation  have  a  free 
and  clear  ownership  In  their  homes  and 
farms  of  83  4  p>ercent. 

Our  people  have  savings  of  more  than 
1136.000.000,000  In  Government  Iwnds  and 
si.ving.s  accounts. 

An  additional  $97,000,000,000  are  on  deposit 
In  commercial   bank  accounts. 

Our  men  and  women  have  a  cash  Invest- 
ment of  $60,000,000,000  in  life-insurance 
policies. 

A  high  percentage  of  our  working  people 
are  provided  with  unemployment  insurance, 
sickness,  accident,  and  retirement  benefits, 
financed  by  employers,  employees,  and  Gov- 
ernment. Others  who  are  not  covered  by 
these  plans  and  who  find  themselves  In  need 
are  provided  for  by  governmental  and  social 
Institutions. 

We  are  increasing  our  efforts  to  Improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  In  the 
lower  Income  brackets.  • 

The  United  SUtes.  with  only  6  percent 
of  the  world  population  and  7  percent  of  its 
land  area,  under  Its  democratic,  capitalistic 
system,  beiore  World  War  II.  produced  47 
percent  of  the  worlds  manufactured  goods, 
but  what  Is  more  impwrtant,  90  percent  of 
that  production  was  consumed  within  our 
own  borders.  Today  we  are  producing  ever 
50  percent  of  the  world's  manufactured 
goods,  of  which  a  substantial  percentage  is 
for  other  countries. 

Capitalism  is  backing  freedom  of  worship 
and  providing  Increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunities by  constantly  giving  more  and  more 
support  to  the  two  things  upon  which  our 
democratic,  cultural  civilization  depends — 
spiritual  and  educational  values. 

We  have  a  permanent  investment  in 
churches  and  schooU  of  $'8,500,000,000  and 
are  spending  annually  $8,000,000,000  for  re- 
ligious and  educational  purposes. 

Membership  in  the  churches  is  Increasing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  th%n  the  Increase  in 
the  population,  and  in  our  Sunday  schools  at 
an  even  greater  rate. 

In  the  past  30  years  elementary-school  en- 
rollment has  increased  13  5  percent,  high- 
school  enrollment  146.1  percent,  and  college 
and  university  enrollment  351.6  percent. 

Our  public-school  expenditures  per  pupU 
enrolled  have  gone  up  from  $48.02  In  1920  to 
$132.06  m   1947.  or  175  percent. 

Since  1920  the  population  of  our  country 
has  Increased  43  percent,  and  the  investment 
in  school  and  college  equipment  has  In- 
creased 571  percent. 

Since  the  beglnnmg  of  our  Industrial  and 
scientific  development  in  the  early  1800's. 
the  capitalistic  system,  due  to  individual 
freedom,  initiative,  and  Ingenuity,  has  given 
the  world  more  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life  than  mankind  had  received 
in  the  previous  5.000  years  of  civilization. 

Under  this  system  otir  people  as  a  whole 
are  happv  and  tmlted.  are  increasing  their 
capital  and  enjoying  a  fuller  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  material  life. 

Today  our  scientific  and  industrial  knowl- 
edge arid  exjjerience  in  the  various  fields  of 
peaceful  activity  are  open  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  In  this  respect  we  have  Joined 
with  other  like-minded  nations  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  technical-assistance  program  of 
the  United  Nations. 

No  nation,  no  Individual,  no  venture,  no 
private  or  public  Institution,  no  program  for 
the  welfare  of  people  can  progress  without 
capital. 
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It  is  each  Individual's  duty  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation,  protection,  and  improve- 
ment of  our  democratic  civilization  on  a 
basts  which  is  sound  and  fair  to  all  our 
people. 

Thos.  J.  Watson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  InternatiOTial 
Business  Machines  Corp. 


Wa?e$  and  Prices  in  the  United  States 


EXTEXSiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  herewith  the  English- 
language  version  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  January  issue  of  Amerika. 

Over  the  next  few  months  many  thou- 
sands of  Russian  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  a  striking  picture 
of  the  United  States  economy  at  work 
through  the  pages  of  Amerika,  the  Rus- 
sian-language publication  of  the  Inter- 
national Press  and  Publications  Division 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

An  article  entitled  'Wages  and  Prices 
in  the  United  States"  graphically  por- 
trays the  immen.se  gains  in  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  this  country  in  the  past 
decade.  It  shows  the  Russian  people- 
through  graphs  and  charts— just  what 
commodities  an  American  workers 
weekly  wage  will  purchase. 

In  these  days  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  Russian  people  under- 
stand the  people  of  the  United  States, 
thoroughly  and  without  distortion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  despite 
some  recent  restrictions  on  circulation 
this  magazine  still  sells  21,000  copies  in 
the  Soviet  Union  every  month  and  that 
the  copies  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

This  article.  Wages  and  Prices  in  the 
United  States,  follows: 

Wages  and  Peicis  in  thz  UNrm)  Statts — 
Mass  Pvttcn.KSisG  Power  Is  Now  Grf.^tek 
Than  BrroRE  World  War  n 

(Bv  Robert   L.  Heilbroner) 

"  * 

The  John  Winters  family  of  California 
would  probably  not  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  ordinary  or  average,  but  In  one  re- 
spect at  least  they  are  as  average  as  a  statis- 
tic. Their  economic  history  during  the  last 
11  years — since  the  outbreak  of  war — has 
been  exactly  t\-plcal  of  the  average  American 
family. 

In  both  1939  and  1950  John  Winters'  weekly 
pay  was  almost  equivalent  to  the  national 
average  for  all  wage  earners.  When  war 
broke  out  In  Europe,  he  was  working  in  a 
small  factory  in  the  Middle  Western  city  of 
Kansas  City,  earning  about  $24  (»1  equals 
four  rubles  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange) 
a  week.  enoUgh  to  support  his  wife,  Julia,  and 
small  son,  John  Jr.,  comfortably  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  few  luxuries,  but  without 
much  margin  for  savings.  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  wartime  industries,  however,  prices 
rose,  and  in  1941  John  Winters  decided  to 
move  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  wages 
were  higher,  and  shipyards  and  airplane  fac- 
tories were  springing  up  like  mushrooms. 

John's   was   only   one   of  several    hundred 
thotisand  families  that  moved  to  CaliXornia 


during  the  war  \-ears,  some  to  work  in  fac- 
tories, some  to  spend  their  older  years  In 
the  sunny  climate.  Cities  were  very  crowded 
at  first,  and  for  nearly  a  year  the  Winters 
shared  a  house  with  some  relatives  of  Julia's. 
But  ge-ting  a  Job  was  easy.  Two  weeks  after 
they  arrived  John  found  work  in  a  big  ma- 
chine shop  at  a  higher  wage  than  he  had  ever 
earned. 

"It  wasn't  long,"  he  says,  "before  I  was 
making  $40  or  $45  a  week.  And  it  was  around 
then  that  toe  Government  put  price  ceil- 
ings on  all  kinds  of  goods.  Guess  they  had 
to,  with  everybody  earning  good  money.  I 
started  baying  savings  bonds  and  putting 
money  away.  Came  the  end  of  the  war.  and 
even  though  I  wasn't  making  much  more 
than  in  1942,  I  had  put  away  nearly  $2,000." 

After  their  early  rise,  both  wages  and 
prices  were  stabilized  during  the  war  by 
temporary  laws.  With  peace,  all  wage  con- 
trols and.  most  price  controls  were  lifted, 
and  in  the  middle  of  1946  a  second  race  l)e- 
tween  earnings  and  living  costs  began. 
Manufacttirers  of  consumer  goods  were  mak- 
ing up  for  war-caused  shortages,  and.  under 
union  leadership,  workers  were  insisting  that 
higher  production  be  matched  by  even  high- 
er wages.  By  1949  production  of  most  goods 
had  caught  ud  with  demand,  and  some  prices 
began  to  decline  slightly.  Only  rentals  still 
had  to  be  kept  under  legal  control.  Today, 
with  this  second  round  of  increases  appar- 
ently nearly  over,  John  Winters  finds  that 
his  standard  of  living  Is  considerably  better 
than  it  was  in  1939. 

"I  get  $56  a  week  now,"  he  explains,  "and 
tliat's  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  what  I 
got  11  years  ago.  Of  course  living  costii  are 
up — costs  the  three  of  us  about  three-quar- 
ters more  to  live  than  it  used  to.  We  pay 
twice  as  much  rent  as  we  did  before  the 
war — $50  a  month — but  we  have  a  nicer  place 
now:  Three  large  rooms  and  a  good  kitchen. 
We  save  on  clothes.  Julia  doesn't  buy  such 
exfjensive  dresses  as  she  did,  and  she  makes 
some  of  Johnny's  things  herself.  I  get  a 
new  suit  about  once  e%-ery  2  years;  they  cost 
me  about  $30  these  days.  And  a  good  pair 
of  shoes  will  run  me  anywhere  from  5  to 
10  dollars.  Of  course,  some  things  are  stUl 
pretty  cheap,  a  bar  of  soap  only  costs  about 
a  dime. 

'It's  food  that  has  gone  up  most.  We  cant 
get  a  restaurant  meal  that's  any  good  for 
under  a  dollar  any  more,  so  we  eat  at  home 
most  of  the  time.  I  guess  we  spend  about 
$20  a  week  for  food.  And  then  with  gaso- 
line, and  a  movie  now  and  then  and  vaca- 
tions, I  don't  save  as  much  as  I'd  like  to. 
But  I  bought  a  good  car  3  years  ago,  for 
seventeen  hundred  In  cash,  out  of  our  sav- 
ings, and  when  we  finish  paying  for  the  re- 
frigerator we're  buying,  we  may  get  a  tele- 
vision set.     Maybe  some  time  next  year" 

John  Winters'  story  of  prosperity  is  the 
story  of  how  America  has  grown  in  the  dec- 
ade since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  There 
are  60,000.000  p)eople  In  the  United  States 
working  force,  some  luckier  than  the  Win- 
ters and  some  not  as  fortunate.  But  the 
change  that  came  to  John  and  Julia  Win- 
ters happened  to  nearly  everyone. 

Together,  in  1950.  Americans  reaj>ed  a  to- 
tal income  of  approximately  $210,000,000,000 
(840.000,000,000  rubles)  as  much  as  they 
earned  during  the  whole  4  years  1932 
through  1935.  To  put  It  dlflerently,  since 
billions  are  intangible  at  best,  the  average 
American  family  is  now  enjoying  a  standard 
of  living — after  making  full  allowance  for 
higher  prices  and  increased  taxes — that  is  a 
good  40  percent  better  than  prewar.  It  will 
be  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  Nation 
has  ever  known. 

It  is  a  standard  of  living  that  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  even  the  best  of  pre- 
vious eras  of  prosperity.  For  by  every  eco- 
nomic indicator,  ttiis  postwar  model  pros- 
perity is  wider  spread  and  more  firmly  rooted 
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than  ever  before  In  hutory.  What  dUtln- 
guishe«  today's  economte  altuatlon  is  not 
■imply  the  hclirht  of  proapetity.  although 
tht8  la  unprece<leni«d.  It  U  the  strength  and 
■tablllty  that  have  been  added  to  the  eco- 
nomic ayatem. 

Certaln'y  the  economist  looklnff  back  over 
the  pa5t  is  strrj-k  by  the  fluctuation  of  good 
Ximm  and  bad  wliich  have  characterlted 
AtDvriemn  history.  But  viewing  what  Is 
called  the  trend  line  of  growth  the  econo- 
mist flnds  that  America  haa  approximately 
doubled  Its  national  Income — that  la.  the 
gum  of  all  Individual  Incomes — every  20 
jrears.  One  hundred  yeara  ago.  for  example. 
7.0CO.0OO  workers,  working  more  than  70 
hours  each  week,  produced  a  national  In- 
come of  about  W.OOO.OCO.OOO  (20.000.000.000 
^.^jrublesl.  Today  the  output  per  man-hours 
haa  gone  up  by  over  500  percent.  In  a  cen- 
tury, working  hours  have  been  c\:t  to  40  a 
week,  and  national  Income — In  terms  of  the 
actual  goods  and  services — haa  gone  up  about 
twenty-flve-fold. 

Not  lack  of  growth,  but  the  fact  that 
growth  was  uneven,  has  troubled  the  Nation 
In  the  past  If  one  or  two  key  indaitries 
ran  Into  difBcultles  there  were  no  buffers, 
no  obstacles  to  keep  a  minor  economic  re- 
versal from  snowballing  Into  a  major  set- 
back. Progr*«  ''**  rio^  *  steady  upward 
line,  but  by  Jumpa — up  two  steps  and  back 
one.  Sometimes  It  seemed  as  though  busi- 
ness and  Industry  had  progreaaed  two  steps 
and  far.en  back  three  All  this  was  wasteful 
of  economic  potential  and  enormouoly  de- 
strtjctlve  of  Individual  and  social  morale. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  present  pros- 
perity Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  more  widely  and 
more  evenly  shared  than  at  any  prior  time. 
National  wealth,  of  course,  means  nothing 
except  In  terms  of  the  sum  of  Individual 
wealth.  Growth  does  not  envelop  a  country 
from  outside;  it  comes  from  within.  To  say 
that  America  has  grown  and  is  richer  means 
that  Its  citizens  have  gained  In  purchasing 
power. 

To  understand  what  the  growth  of  national 
income  means  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Dr>ite(!  States,  the  Nation's  economy  might 
be  pictured,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  like 

•  cross-section  diagram.  On  such  a  chart, 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  would  not 
be  shown  crowded  at  the  bottom  of  an  eco- 
nomic pyramid  but  clustered  in  the  middle. 
In  fact  there  no  longer  Is.  In  the  United 
States,  a  pyramid,  with  a  large,  low-paid 
economic  base,  and  a  tiny  peak  In  the  clouds. 
For  example,  one  of  the  four  large  Income 
groups  In  the  United  States  lies  between 
$2,000  and  »3.000  a  year.  This  Is  the  group 
to  which  John  and  Julia  Winters  belong  and 
where  the  ordinary  worklngman  wllh  a  wage 
of  $56— the  national  average — will  be  found. 
Of  course,  if  his  wife  works,  he  Is  in  a  higher 
level,  but  If,  like  John,  he  gets  along  on  his 
own  earnings,  this  will  be  his  category. 
There  are  in  this  group  about  8.000.000  fami- 
lies, more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  total. 

The  level  into  which  John  will  move.  If  he 
gets  a  promotion  at  his  Job.  lies  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000.  It  consUts  of  skilled  work- 
ingmen.  families  where  two  jjeople  earn  in- 
comes, small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  many 
Government  employees.  This  U  the  largest 
of  the  four  large  income  groups  and  con- 
sists of  about  13,000.000  families. 

Above  $5,000  a  year — and  this  Is  a  more 
than  comfortable  income — there  are  8.000,- 
000  more  families,  more  than  the  combined 
populations  of  Canada  and  Australia.  At 
the  very  t<jp  of  this  group  arc  1.000.000  faml- 
Uea  whose  taetniHiB  are  over  $10,000;  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  includes  Congressmen  and 
doctors,  managers  of  large-scale  enterprises, 
and  many  trade-union  leaders.  Very  small 
indeed  Is  the  category  of  astronomical  in- 
comw  enjoyed  by  a  few  Hollywood  stars  and 

•  handful  of  extremely  wealthy  bustnesa- 
men.  Here,  of  course,  the  steeply  graduated 
Income  tax  takes  Its  full  effect;  at  the  top- 


m<>ft    Incojie    bracket,    income    taxes    today 
take  80  p  .cent  of  all  earnings. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are 
some  lO.OOO.OOO  families,  who  earn  a  cajih 
income  of  less  than  12.000  a  year:  more  than 
half  of  these  receive  over  $1,000  a  year. 
Some  are  farm  families  whoee  small  cixsh 
earnings  are  compensated  fot-  by  the  food 
they  grow  and  the  houses  they  own.  Others 
are  domestic  workers  and  factory  workers  In 
some  sections  of  a  lew  industries  like  textiles. 
grain  milling  and  tobacco,  which  are  amonc; 
the  lowe<:t  p.ild  occupations  In  the  United 
States  today.  Others  are  the  aged  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  to  whose  sup-Tort  their 
local  communities  contribute.  Si  ill  others 
are  partially  or  fully  unemployed. 

In  total  It  Is  a  very  dlfTerent  picture  th.\n 
It  was  a  decade  ago.  In  1939.  three  Ameri- 
cans out  of  four  were  In  the  bottom  of  the 
four  levels  described  (under  $2.000) .  and  now 
only  one  in  four  Is  in  the  lowest  stratum. 
Then,  only  10  percent  of  all  the  popu'.atl(  n 
was  in  the  groups  over  $3.0C0;  today  35  per- 
cent are  found  above  this  line. 

Of  course,  a  dollar  before  the  war  was 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  it  Is  today.  But 
an  enormous  upward  shift  of  "real  Income." 
or  purchasing  power,  has  taken  place,  even 
allowing  for  the  rise  In  prices  since  1939. 
Although  in  1950  the  averaj^e  American  is 
paving  more  for  dally  goods  and  services 
than  he  paid  In  1939  (plus  a  much  higher 
Income  tax) .  he  Is  also  receiving  (after  taxes) 
more  than  double  the  earnings  of  1939.  All  In 
all.  he  can  buv  more  with  his  Income  than 
he  could  in  1939. 

A  significant  factor  In  the  present  eco- 
nomic picture  In  the  United  States  has  been 
a  changed  pattern  of  Government  expendi- 
ture, which  has  aided  In  stabilizing  earnings. 
In  1950  total  spending  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  came  to  about  $S0.- 
000.000.000  (240 .000 .000.000  rubles).  Such 
public  expenditures  covered  activities  as 
varied  as  building  roads  and  running  the 
weather  service,  delivering  mail  and  adminis- 
tering soil-conservation  programs,  equipping 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  helping  to  pay  for 
new  homes  and  better  education  for  war 
veterans. 

In  mere  direct  ways  Government  expendi- 
ture has  helped  forestall  what  might  have 
been  the  beginnings  of  a  decline  In  effective 
purchasing  power.  By  supporting  the  prices 
of  crops,  the  Government  prevented  the  dis- 
astrous fall  in  income  which  undermined  the 
American  farmer  alter  World  War  I.  Simi- 
larly, as  a  result  of  the  broad  social  security 
program  exacted  Into  law  In  the  1930's,  per- 
sons who  lost  their  Jobs  during  the  change- 
over from  wartime  to  peaceful  Industry  or 
due  to  the  slow-down  of  a  particular  Indus- 
try— like  other  unemployed  persons — re- 
ceived a  regular  weekly  income,  for  about  23 
weeks.  In  the  form  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. 

Perhaps  equally  Important  for  the  sake  of 
future  stability  is  the  kind  of  growth  which 
occiu-red  In  the  United  States  In  recent  years. 
There  have  been  dynamic  processes  working 
to  channel  this  growth  Into  the  middle  eco- 
nomic layers,  rather  than  the  top.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  effective  trade-union  organ- 
ization, bottom  Income  groups  have  been 
boosted  by  a  generul  rise  In  wages — average 
pay  (after  taxes)  has  nearly  tripled  In  t*o 
decades.  And  upper- level  Incomes  have 
been  squeezed  down  by  Income  taxes. 

The  economic  spectrum  has  been  nar- 
rowed— there  are  fewer  rich,  fewer  poor,  and 
more  people  in  the  middle  The  4U-percent 
rise  in  average  living  standards  which  took 
place  between  1939  and  1950  reflects  a 
51-percent  upward  movement  of  the  lowest 
inconie  groups  and  a  much  smaller  18-per- 
cent Improvement  for  the  topmost  fifth. 

This  economic  movement  toward  the  mid- 
dle has  worked  t<i  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  For  It  has  broadened  the  mass 
market  on  which  American  prosperity  has 
always  been  built.     This  has  brought  about 
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something  cl<is*  to  a  mass  luxury  market. 
Between  1939  and  1950  this  Is  what  hap- 
pened to  consumption  of  expensive  gcKxIa: 
The  number  of  radios  In  use  Jum;)ed  from 
39  OCO.OOO  to  eS.OOO  000;  the  number  of  elec- 
tric washing  machines  from  ISOOor.oo  to 
36000.000;  and  the  ruml>er  of  relri«ratcrs 
from  M.O'in.C'O  ti-  .10  O-o.cf/O.  TelevlatooMta 
are  already  a  mass  product — the  tnduatry 
expects  to  sell  8.000.C00  seu  thl»  yesr  and 
U  looking  ahead  to  an  eager  market  for 
severil  more  years  to  come. 

T  day  there  are  about  49.000.000  cars  op- 
eratlnv;  in  the  United  SUtes— the  ratio  is 
one  to  every  four  Americans,  as  compared  to 
one  to  five  t)efore  the  war.  Pood  consump- 
tion U  also  up— 10  percent  higher  per  capita, 
and  better  quality  food  as  well.  And  personal 
savings — always  an  Index  of  well-being— are 
at  the  hlphest  peacetime  level  In  history. 
though  lo'.er  than  they  were  during  the  war. 
when  a  scarcity  of  many  commodities  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  Involuntary  thrift. 

And  so  It  Is  not  merely  the  f;ict  that 
Ftead'.Iy  growing  productivity  has  brought 
the  American  people  In  the  aggregate  a 
record  personal  Income  of  $210.OOO.0C0  000 
(840.000.000.000  rubles)  that  builds  con- 
fidence In  the  future.  It  Is  the  far  more 
Important  fact  that  purchasing  power  Is 
better  distributed  than  ever  l>efo-e. 

CiiAHT  I. — Real  wages  (income  m  relation  to 
cost  of  living) 

(Index  numbers:    1939=100] 
Per  capita  Income:  Coiwiimer  prices 

1939:  100. 100 

1940:  107 101 

1941:  129 10« 

1942:  162- 117 

1943:  181 124 

1944:  199 > 136 

1945    202 129 

194o:  210 140 

19'.7:  220 160 

1948:  240 172 

1949:  2^4 170 

1950:  242 189 

Consumer  prices  have  gone  up  since  1939. 
but  per  capita  personal  Income  after  personal 
taxes  (Which  was  $536  In  1939  and  $1,298  In 
1950)  has  gone  up  even  more,  proportion- 
ately, milking  a  ga'n  In  real  Ir.come  between 
1939  and  1950  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
fl!;ure8.  which  area  estimates  based  on  the 
first  8  months  of  the  year,  reflect  the  sta- 
bilized prosperity  which  has  been  typical  of 
the  postwar  period. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Chart  II. — Comparison  of  employment  and 
income,  1939-50 
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Chakt  III.— facfory  toorkers'  wages 
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Chart  IV 

This  $6662  weekly  wage  In  1950  can  be 
used  to  purchase  1  mans  suit.  1  man's  shirt. 
1  pair  of  woman's  nylon  hose.  1  pair  of  wom- 
an's shoes,  4  kilograms  meat,  one-half  kilo- 
gram fish,  7  liters  milk.  3  kilograms  bread.  2 
kilograms  butter.  4  kilograms  potatoes.  3 
kilograms  orani;es.  3  dj::eu  eggs.  1  kilogram 
coffee.  1  kilogram  sui;ar.  1  week's  rent. 
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Chart  V — Typical  1950  p'-icpj 

UtS  S   CLOTHING    (LOW-PRICE    MASS    PRODUCTION 

rrxMS) 

Overalls $3.50 

Suits 26.00 

Overcoat 32.00 

Cotton    shirt 2.25 

Shoes 6.50 

women's   clothing    (LOW-PtlCT   MAM  PEODUC- 

noM  rrcMS) 

Dress    (cotton) $3.50 

Suit     25O0 

Overcoat   28  00 

Ny'.  ns - 1  00 

Shoes    - 3  50 

rOOD     (APRIL    IS,    l»SO AVERACX    OF    SO    CfTIES) 

Meat    (kilogram) $1  40 

Fish   (kilogram) _ .95 

Milk    (liter) _ .17 

Bread  (kilogram) .31 

Butter    (Llogram) _.  1.58 

Potatoes   (kilogram) .10 

Apples   (kilogram) .26 

Oranges    (kilogram) 27 

Fe:-  (do.-'en) 52 

C  fee    (kilogram) 169 

Susar    (kilogram) .21 

MON'THLT    RENT    (MEDIAN    VALtTE,    MARCH    1950) 

Urban >33 

Rural    —     16 

Sources:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  Retail 
Dry   Goods  Association. 

Chart  VI.— Change  in  living  standards, 
1939-50 
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The  Increase  In  private  ownership  of  arti- 
cles once  thought  of  as  luxuries  Is  a  good 
Index  of  Americas  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living.  1950  prices  of  mass-produced  Items 
which  achieve  the  largest  sales  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 
Home  tS.OOO 

CiT —    i.soo 

Television  set - 200 

Refrigerator 180 

Washing    machine — 150 

Vacuum  cleaner 50 

Radio 25 

Book - 2 

Soure:  U.  S  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor:  Economic  Almanac.  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board:  Television  Maga- 
zine: Kectrlcal  Merchandizing  Magazine: 
Publisher's  Weekly. 

Chart  \ll.— Distribution  of  family  income. 
1948 

Income  bracket:  Number  of  families 

Under  $1,000 $4,100,000 

$1.00(>-$2.000 - 5.600.000 

$2.000-*3.000 —  -      7.900.000 

$3.000-$4.000. - 8.000.000 

$4.000-$5,000 ---      5,000.000 

»5.000-$6.000 ---      3.100,000 

$6.00O-$10.0(X) -      3.800.000 

Over  $10.000 1,100.000 

Better  distribution  of  American  income 
over  the  years  has  meant  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation's  39.000.000  families  are 
now  In  the  middle-Income  bracket  of  $2,000 
to  $5,000  a  year.  Economists  have  found  that 
the  lowest  fifth  of  the  population  had  an  in- 
crease In  purchasing  power  of  51  percent 
from  1941  to  1948.  while  the  top  fifth  in- 
c:eased  only  18  percent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tors and  editors  across  the  Nation  are 
taking  an  intere.st  in  the  worthy  en- 
deavor of  the  Committee  for  Congress, 
of  1060  National  Press  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  .  to  strengthen  our  Nation 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  Congress  and 
its  work. 

This  is  a  necessarj-  endeavor  in  nor- 
mal times,  but  it  is  even  more  important 
in  times  of  crisis  that  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  our  Congress. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  are  right  on 
the  scene  here  in  the  National  Capital 
say  that  it  is  even  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  all  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  that  reason  it  is  even  more 
important  that  special  steps  be  taken 
to  clarify  the  work  of  Congress  and  its 
Members.  I.  therefore,  ask  leave  to  in- 
sert   this    material    in    the    Record.     It 

follows : 

The  Mexia  Daily  News, 
Meiia.  Tex.,  December  10,  1950. 
Mr.  Harmon  Nichols, 

United  Press  Washington  Bureau. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De«e  Mr.  Nichols:  A  few  days  ago  we  had 
a  dispatch  of  yours  over  the  UP  wire  telling 
about  the  Committee  for  Congress  and  men- 
tioning a  publication  called  Your  Congress 
Macazme. 

Would  you  please  put  me  In  touch  with 
the  proper  individual  on  the  magazine  so 
that  I  can  sub£cril)e  to  it — I.  too.  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  goes 
on.  and  p>erhaps  to  pass  along  to  our  local 
school  officials  the  fact  that  a  group  of  news- 
papermen have  such  a  publication. 

I  haven't  looked  Into  it.  but  I  Imagine  that 
our  schools  aren't  doing  much  to  tell  the  kids 
what  Congress  Is  all  about  these  days. 
S'.ncerely  yours. 

E  C   (ERwnci  DEANr. 

COMMITTEE    FOR    CONGRESS. 

Washington.  D.  C.  December  14,  1950. 
Mr.   E.  C.  Deane. 

Editor  and  General  Manager,  the  Mexia 
Daily  Sews.  Mexia.  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Deane:  Harmon  Nichols  has 
handed  to  me  your  letter  of  December  10, 
1950.  in  which  you  made  the  Interesting 
observation  that  "I  imagine  that  our  schools 
here  aren't  doing  much  to  tell  the  kids  what 
Congress  is  all  about  these  days." 

That  observation  corroborates  our  general 
andings  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  our  schools  and  school  officials  are  not 
entirely  to  blame.  The  fact  is.  that  there 
is  no  readily  accessible  material  available 
that  provides  in  graphic,  easy-to-read,  and 
understandable  form  study  material  on  the 
specific  and  actual  work  and  functions  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its  Mem- 
bers. 

It  is  this  hiatus  In  our  educational  system 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  correct,  through 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  for  Congress 
by  a  group  of  outstanding  newspaper  and 
magazine  correspondents  and  authors,  and 
its  Congress  study  council  program.  We  are 
producing  the  Your  Congress  Magazine  on 
a  quarterly  basis  for  the  present,  and  will 
attempt  to  supply  explanatory  articles  on 
how  Congress  operates,  and  what  it  is  doing. 


We  will  keep  you  fully  inJormed  on  the 
pr<  j'ect  as  it  progres.ses.  and  are  more  than 
happy  that  you  are  interested  ir.  U  We  have 
Invited  Mr.  Nichols  to  ser^e  nn  the  advisory 
committee,  on  which  leaders  of  ail  »e>:- 
ment.s  of  the  American  t-cunomy  vill  be 
represented. 

We  are  forwarding  requested  material  and 
fir.v  additional   inquiries  can  be  sent  to  the 
Nati   n  ,:    Headquarters.    lo60   Natioiiu:    Press 
Buiiumg    Washington  4.  D    C     ME  2214. 
With  sincere  thanks  for  your   interest. 
Yours   truly. 

Hal  J    Miller 
Editor.  Your  Congress  Magazine.  Execu- 
tive    Director,     Committee     for     Con- 
gress,    sponsor     of     Congress      Study 
Council. 


Hon.  Lyndon  Johnson's  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOU=E  OF  REPREsE.N'TATIVES 
Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  Johnson,  recently  made  a 
notable  speech  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  an  editorial  in  my  home-town 
paper,  that  is,  the  Wichita  fTex.'  Daily 
Times. 

This  editorial  is  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Record  and  I  offer  it  lor  in- 
sertion We  should  all  subordinate 
profits  and  politics  to  the  terrible  needs 
of  the  hour.  Senator  Johnson  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  to  bring  our 
country  to  a  realization  of  her  peril. 
The  Times  editorial  of  December  19. 
1950,  follows: 

Hon    Lykdon  Johnson's  Appeal 

The  Second  World  War  brought  into  our 
language  some  phrases  we  do  not  like  to 
remember.  'Too  little  and  too  late  "  was 
one  of  them.  "WUhful  thinking"  was  an- 
other Because  of  them,  a  good  many  fine 
young  men  who  might  be  alive  are  dead 

In  the  present  emergency,  another  fate- 
ful phrase  has  become  current  in  some  cir- 
cles in  Washington.  "Wait  and  see."  Ever 
since  the  Korean  trouble  began  in  June 
there  has  been  those  in  high  places,  wish- 
fiU  thinkers,  who  thought  we  could  aSord 
to  postpone  arming  at  full  strength,  who 
thought  the  trouble  might  be  less  dangerous 
than  it  has  become,  and  who  wanted  to  dally 
and  temporize. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas  has 
paid  his  respects  to  the  wait-and-see  crowd, 
in  language  both  brutal  and  bitter:  by  vir- 
tue of  the  position  he  holds,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Texas  Senator  knows,  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else  in  Washington,  how 
far  short  of  the  need  oxir  program  is.  and 
what  egregious  folly  we  are  pursuing  in 
thinking  we  can  wait.  We  are  at  war,  the 
Senator  says,  in  a  conflict  in  which  our  very 
Btirvival  is  at  stake,  and  we  are  not  getting 
ready  to  make  war  as  we  must. 

The  Senator  sees  our  needs  as,  first,  a 
global  plan  of  strategy-;  second.  lull  man- 
power mobilization:  third,  economic  mo- 
bilization; fourth,  a  prompt  and  emphatic 
end  to  the  wait-and-see  policy;  and,  finally, 
hard-driving  leadership. 

Why  have  we  not  moved  faster?  A  par- 
tial answer  is.  politics.  Another  partial  an- 
swer has  been  the  inability  to  realize  the 
temper  of  the  American  people.  One  rea- 
son, the  £,»nator  su-rcs  s.  is  that  ^e  have 
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br*ra  more  afraid  of  doing  too  much  than  of 
doing  too  little. 

The  result  18  that.  Instead  of  •  wall  of 
armed  might,  we  have  what  the  Senator  de- 
scribes as  a  chicken-wire  fence.  And  he 
added: 

"This  Is  net  World  War  II  all  over  a^aln. 
This  Is  a  strutrgle  without  precedent  In 
human  experience.  The  military  concepts 
and  the  domestic  policies  which  won  World 
War  II  are  not  applicable  to  this  struggle 
In  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Obviously, 
we  need  new  approaches,  new  plans,  new 
goals:  just  as  obviously  we  do  not  have 
them." 

In  the  relatively  brief  time  that  he  has 
been  a  Senator.  Ltndoh  Johhscn  has  gained, 
to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented,  the 
ct^nfidence  and  respect  of  the  membership. 
They  have  learned  that  he  Is  no  alarmist, 
no  Idle  talker,  and  th.it  when  he  speaks  of 
the  preparedness  task,  be  knows  what  he  Is 
•aytng  He  said  sonia  things  that  needed 
to  be  said.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  heed  hla  words. 


Thou  Sbalt  Not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

v^r    NIW    VuRK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  22,  1950 

Ifr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRO.  I  Include  the  following 
speech  broadcast  by  me  on  December 
15.  1950.  the  day  reserved  for  com- 
memoration of  the  adoption  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights; 

Thod  Shalt  Not 

The  story  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  simple. 
It  ought  to  >)«  told  again  and  again.  I 
shall  now  eiideavor  to  tell  it  as  briefly  as 
poastble.  It  will  be  recalled  thPt  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  or  States,  as  they  came  to  be 
known,  after  winning  their  Independence 
from  Gr'-.t  Britain  In  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, endeavored  to  11'.  e  together  for  6  or  7 
years  In  a  confederation  whose  principal  gov- 
erning agency  was  a  Congress  compo.sed  of 
Members  elected  by  the  several  States.  That 
Congress  possessed  very  slight  powers  and 
there  was  no  effective  executive  ofllcer  of 
the  confederation.  The  result  was  that  fric- 
tions and  misunderstandings  broke  out 
among  the  States.  Sjme  of  them  erected 
tariff  barriers  around  their  borders.  Each 
had  Its  own  currency,  most  of  It  worthless. 
Each  could  regulate  practically  all  Its  rela- 
tions With  lt«  neighbors.  At  times  those 
regulatlona  were  so  severe  that  an  outbreak 
of  violence  was  threatened  In  other  words. 
Instead  of  coming  closer  together  after  win- 
ning their  liberty,  the  States,  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree,  began  to  drift  apart.  Had  this 
trend  persisted  unchecked  the  results  would 
^ave  been  tragic.  There  would  have  been 
no  American  Nation.  But  In  1787,  respon- 
sive to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation,  a  convention  met 
with  instructions  to  study  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  their  revision.  As  you  all  know,  that 
Convention  met.  with  Oeorse  Washington  as 
Its  presiding  officer,  and  with  Delegates  frcm 
the  States  present — a  most  distinguished 
gathering.  Before  they  proceeded  far  they 
came  to  a  realization  that  mere  revision  ^f 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  would  not  suf- 
fice. So  they  went  to  work  to  write  a  Con- 
stitution, a  basic  law  upon  which  to  found 
a   Federal    Government   clothed    with   suffi- 


cient power  to  manage  national  affairs.  I 
need  not  attempt  to  descrlt)e  at  this  time 
the  provisions  of  that  Constitution  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  States.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  It  was  a  remarkable  document  and 
still  llve«  as  such.  Huwever,  a  great  many 
Americans  of  that  day  had  an  Instinctive 
dread  of  overconcentratlon  of  power  In  a 
Central  Government.  They  feared  that  such 
a  Government  might  take  unto  Itself,  step 
by  step,  a  despotic  power  over  the  Individual 
citizen.  A  great  many  of  them  Insisted  that 
while  power  should  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  certain  things  it  was  vital 
that  that  Government  should  be  forbidden 
the  doing  of  certain  'hlngs  which  would  de- 
prive the  citizen  of  his  liberty.  They  de- 
manded that  a  BUI  of  Rights  be  added  to  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded  throughout 
the  year  1T88  It  was  conceded  that  ratifica- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  requisite 
nine  States  was  ver>-  doubtful.  As  a  result, 
there  finally  emerged  from  the  debate  what 
might  be  termed  a  gentleman's  agreement  ije- 
tween  the  contending  parties.  That  agree- 
ment provided  that  Immediately  following 
the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
tiie  setting  up  of  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  First  Congress  would  draft  a  Bill 
of  Rights  and  submit  it  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  several  States  for  ratification  as  a  pro- 
posed addition  to  the  Constitution.  This 
agreement  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  States  In  approving  the  Consti- 
tution, confident,  as  they  were,  that  the  First 
Congress  would  see  to  It  that  the  gap  was 
filled.  And  so  It  was  done  The  First 
Congress  submitted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  con- 
taining 10  proposed  amendments.  Those  10 
amendments  were  ratified  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  indicating  the  measure  of  assurance 
which  they  gave  to  a  people  who  dreaded  the 
growth  of  despotism. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  those  10  amendments 
do.  Remember,  first,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Constitution  conferred  powers  upon  the 
Federal  Government — powers  to  \>e  exercised 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  Executive,  and  by 
the  Judiciary — powers  which  were  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
Federal  Ot)vernment.  By  contrast,  the  BUi 
of  Rights  says  to  that  Government:  "Thou 
shall  not  do  certain  things  to  us."  For 
example.  "Thou  shall  not  deprive  us  of  the 
right  to  bold  public  meetings,  to  speak  our 
minds,  or  to  write  out  and  circulate  our 
opinions.  Thou  shalt  not  give  preferential 
recognition  to  any  church  or  religious  de- 
nomination nor  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  worship  as  he  pleases.  Thou 
Shalt  not  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  nor  to  employ 
counsel  for  defense.  Thou  shalt  not  put  a 
man  under  arrest  and  keep  him  In  Jail  for 
months  and  months  without  trial.  If  he  is  to 
be  brought  to  trial  ch<irged  with  a  crime, 
it  might  t>e  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
grand  Jury  submitting  an  Indictment;  and 
the  trial  must  be  held  promptly,  no  long  de- 
lays, and  the  accused  must  not  be  compelled 
to  testify  a^-nlnst  himself.  Furthermore,  that 
same  accused,  if  acquitted  by  a  Jury  of  bis 
peers,  must  not  be  tried  a  second  time  for 
the  same  offense."  Compare,  If  you  will,  this 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  In 
our  country  with  what  is  going  on  In  com- 
munistic countries  today  and  you  will 
realize  the  vital  difference.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
goes  on  to  say  to  the  Government:  "Thou 
shalt  not  take  away  from  any  Individual  his 
lawful  property  without  due  compensation. 
Thou  shalt  not  break  into  the  house  of  a 
citizen  and  seize  his  papers  and  effects  un- 
less a  legal  warrant,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  shall  be  issued  by  legally  con- 
stituted authority." 

These  •thou-ahJklt-nots."  and  a  few  others 
whuh  I  need  not  recite,  were  Intended  to 
protect  the  Individual  citizen  against  reck- 
less attacks  upon  his  life.  lil)erty.  or  prop- 


erty. And  then,  finally,  to  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear  that  government  derives  all  its 
power  from  the  people,  they  ended  up  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  the  famous  article  10. 
which  reads;  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  Slates,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
In  other  words.  "No  more  power  unless  we 
give  It  to  you."  That  article  10  Is  the  last 
word,  the  conclusive  "thou-j^ialt-n'^t  "  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government.  With  It  the  story 
Is  complete.  Down  through  the  year?  some 
attempu  have  been  made  to  trespass  upon 
the  sacred  right  of  the  clUzen.  They  have 
failed,  but  similar  attempts  may  be  made  In 
the  future.  They  wlU  fall  If  we  teach  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  the  real 
meaning  and  the  vital  Importance  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  I  say  "teach  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren"  l)ecause  I  know,  as  you  all 
know,  that  liberty  does  not  survive  among 
a  careless,  uninformed  people.  It  Is  earned 
first  by  the  people  themselves.  Having 
earned  it.  they  must  watch  over  It  lest  it 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  a  higher  power. 
Let  this  thing  be  taught  over  and  over  again 
in  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  colleges  Tell- 
ing an  old  story  again  and  again  may  seem 
unnecessary  but  the  history  of  the  human 
race  demonstrate*  that  the  truth  cannot  be 
told  too  often. 


Spreading;  the  Blame 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PINNSTI.V  \.'.I\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  22,  1950 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 

SniEADING      THK      BLAMI — It      MAT      Bf      THAT 

THZ  Isolationists  Thimsilvzs  Have  Lo«r 
Publics  CoNnozNci 

(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 

Wa.shtncton. — The  new  coalition  of  Isola- 
tionist Senators  keeps  reiterating  that  the 
country  has  lost  confidence  In  the  Secretary 
of  State  l)ecause  he  didn't  follow  their  advice. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  It 
Is  quite  possible  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
public  has  even  less  confidence  In  them. 
Cert:iii!'.y  I  can  find  no  enthusiasm  even  In 
Republican  circles  for  the  Taft-Dlrksen- 
Knowland  ballyhoo. 

Their  contention  has  been  that  we  should 
let  Europe  stew  in  its  Communist  Juice— but 

that  we  should  have  given  Chlans;  Kai-shek 
sufficient  aid  to  defeat  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion. That  our  military  commanders  were 
unanimous  that  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out either  an  American  'army  or  complete 
American  control  and  command  of  the  Kuo- 
mlnung  Government  Is  totally  dlsreearded. 

Now  they  say  that  the  reason  the  Chlne-e 
attacked  our  forces  In  Korea  Is  t)ecause  we 
did  not  give  further  aid  to  the  generalissimo. 

A  much  better  case  can  be  made,  however. 
for  the  proposition  that  we  are  subjected  to 
this  Chinese  fury  fur  the  sole  reason  that 
we  did  support  him. 

Following  the  war  all  China  was  In  revolt. 
It  was — and  Is— an  agrarian  revolution 
a^'ainst  the  old  feudal  system  and  corrup- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Chinese  people  con- 
sidered America  their  first  friend,  and  were 
congenltally  hostile  to  Russia  which  had 
consistently  encroached  upon  their  territory 
for  a  century.    Yalta  certainly  did  not  en- 
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dear  them  to  the  Rufwlans.  For  it  was  de- 
mands for  further  Russian  seizures  n  it 
American  encroachments  that  are  criticized. 
In  this  situation  the  real  American  prob- 
lem was  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  keep  their  attention 
focused  upon  the  Inroads  upon  their  sover- 
eignty and  economy  by  the  Soviets. 

Plenty  of  experienced  and  informed  au- 
thorities urged  this  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  since,  unfortunately,  the  reins 
of  the  revolt  were  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, these  men  and  this  policy  were  so 
pilloried  and  smeared  by  the  McCarthy 
technique  that  It  was  hardly  discussible  on 
Its  merits.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
salient  fact  that  we  were  not  fighting  com- 
munism, Chinese  style.  but  Russian 
aggression. 

The  pressure  was  to  wage  war  on  this  revo- 
lution. And  in  doing  so  Instead  of  heading 
off  the  Kremlin  we  threw  the  population  Into 
Its  arms. 

For  whatever  Senators  may  think  of 
Chiang,  the  Chinese  population  considers 
him  anathema. 

In  other  words,  we  took  the  wrong  side  in 
the  Chinese  civil  war  with  result  we  now 
face. 

And  It  Is  this  policy  which  the  Senators 
endorsed  and  which  they  now  follow  up  by 
putting  the  blame  on  Dean  Acheson. 

Insofar  as  It  was  able,  under  the  din  of 
the  smear  campaign,  the  Department  was 
•Ddtftvortng  to  avoid  confilct  with  the  Chi- 
nese. It  was  recognized  that  Chiang  was 
Russian  bait  and  that.  In  fact,  the  Chinese 
would  soon  discover  the  evil  Interest  of  the 
Soviets  If  they  were  not  diverted  by  fear  or 
animosity  toward  us. 

All  this  claque  about  a  lack  of  confidence  Is 
pointed  In  the  wrong  direction.  It  should 
be  aimed  at  the  isolationists  who  started  it. 


Funds  for  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  .NEW  jnisEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  22,  1950 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  a  telegram  from  Thomas 
E  Prescott.  president  of  the  Passaic.  N. 
J..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  concerning  a 
proposal  made  by  the  chamber's  board  of 
directors  on  new  Federal  tax  legislation 
to  provide  nece.ssary  funds  for  the  de- 
fense program.  The  telegram  follows : 
Passaic  N.  J  .  December  21,  1950. 

Hon.    GOEDON    CANriXLD 

House  Office  Building: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Passaic  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  fully  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  a  »17.530.000,000  defense  program  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  also  re- 
alize that  such  defense  preparations  will  cost 
vast  sums  of  money  a  large  part  of  which 
must  be  raised  by  pay-as-you-go  taxation. 
However,  they  oppose  those  forms  of  new  tax- 
ation which  by  their  nature  or  by  their  desig- 
nation. 1.  e  ,  excess-profits  tax.  tend  to  t)e- 
come  a  fixed  and  permanent  part  of  the  tax 
structure  or  which  serve  as  a  disguise  for 
social  and  economic  reforms.  Therefore,  it 
was 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Passaic 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce  favor  the  imposition 
of  a  new  Federal  tax  separate  from  all  other 
taxes  to  be  officially  designated  as  an  emer- 
gency defense  tax  with  understanding  that 
funds   so    raised    be   specifically    earmarked 


solely  for  defense  expenditures  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  this  special  tax 
be  terminated  lis  and  when  the  current 
emergency  no  longer  exists.  We  respectfully 
urge  your  action  along  above  lines 

Thomas  E,  Peescott. 
President.  Passaic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Decision  To  Send  Troops  to  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  include 
my  telecram  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
on  December  21.  1950: 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington.  D    C  : 

Who  made  the  decision  to  send  our  Armed 
Forces  into  Korea?  The  Constitution  vests 
exclusively  in  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war.  but  Congress  was  not  consulted. 

In  the  December  13  issue  of  Human  Events, 
Frank  C.  Hanighen  said: 

"From  a  well-.nformed  source,  we  have 
received  some  interesting  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Informp.tion  about  the  original,  ill- 
fated  decision  to  land  troops  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  last  June.  There  has  always  been 
a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  how  the  Presi- 
dent reached  the  decision  to  send  ground 
troops  and  engage  in  land  warfare  Last 
summer,  this  column  fathered  various  bits  of 
evidence  and  hearsay  which  suggested  that 
the  military  chiefs  were  either  opposed  or 
reluctant.  (It  is  now  known  that  they  were 
Inclined  to  adhere  to  a  secret  plan  which 
limited  retaliation  to  air  bombing  and  naval 
blockade  )  Generally,  it  has  been  believed 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  landing  was 
solely  that  of  Truman  and  Acheson. 

"Now  comes  word  suggesting  that  there  was 
a  third  partner  in  the  decision  We  hear 
from  a  usually  well-informed  source  that 
President  Truman  paid  a  secret  visit  to  Gen. 
George  C  Marshall  s<jmetime  m  the  24  hours 
preceding  the  afternoon  of  June  26  Accord- 
ing to  this  information,  the  President  mo- 
tored to  the  generals  home  at  Leesburg.  Va., 
about  35  miles  from  Washington.  Although 
It  Is  not  e.\plained  why.  instead,  the  general 
did  not  come  tr  the  White  Hoiise.  The  Pres- 
ident was  reportedly  absent  from  the  Capital 
for  about  4  hours.  As  such  a  motor  journey 
should  have  consumed  about  an  hour-and-a- 
half  (down  and  backt.  there  was  ample  time 
for  a  considerable  review  of  the  Korean  situ- 
ation. While  our  source  gives  no  details 
about  what  was  said  at  the  meeting,  we  are 
Justified  in  concluding  that  General  Marshall 
urged  or  approved  the  plan  for  landing  Unit- 
ed States  troops  in  Korea  It  would,  indeed, 
be  surprising  if  Marshall's  assent  was  not 
given,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  President 
has  long  esteemed  Marshall's  military  coun- 
sel. Finally,  it  was  after  this  secret  meeting 
that  the  President  made  the  decision  of  June 
26  to  undertake  the  Ill-starred  Korean  land- 
ing" 

Were  these  three  men  who  made  this  de- 
cision the  same  three  that  George  Catlett 
Marshall  wrote  to  when  he  said:  "With  one 
stroke  of  the  pen.  1  have  disarmed  29  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  divisions."  These  were  the 
29  divisions  guarding  north  China  against 
Communist  ingress  through  the  passes  in 
the  north.  Are  these  three  men  the  same 
who  decided  to  disarm  our  ally,  the  Chinese 
Republic''  And.  if  so.  are  they  wise  and 
far-sighted   enough   today   to  take  over  the 


powers  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs    and   sending   our    men   into   war? 

Former  Congressman  Samuel  B  Petten- 
glll,  a  profound  student  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and.  during  8  years  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Democrat  of  Indiana,  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  the  press,  urging  a  stop  to  Executive 
assumption  of  power  to  declare  war  and 
enter  treaties  not  sanctioned  by  the  Senate. 
He  said: 

"As  soon  as  the  newly  elected  Ccngress 
meets,  the  United  States  Senate  shculd  at 
once  notify  the  world  that  for  ail  time  to 
come  no  act  of  a  President,  past,  present,  or 
future,  agreeing  or  consenting  to  a  perma- 
nent transfer  of  territory  or  proi:>erty.  or  the 
forced  migration  of  millions  of  people  from 
one  foreign  fxi^wer  to  another,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  United  States  unless 
end  until  the  same  has  been  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

"In  order  to  appease  Stalin,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
repudiated  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  every 
principle  of  international  morality  by  agree- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  the  property  and  ter- 
ritory of  China  and  Japan  to  Russia:  he 
agreed  to  the  transfer  of  German  territory 
to  Poland;  of  Polish  territory  to  Russia;  and 
God  knows  what  else. 

"This  business  of  permitting  a  few  offi- 
cials to  secret:y  commit  American  lives  and 
treasure  to  battle  without  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war,  of  appeasing  one  ally  by 
transferring  to  it  the  territory  of  another 
ally,  or  the  property  and  pers<jns  of  its 
civilians,  and  of  making  permanent  treaties 
with  foreign  povrers.  dictators,  or  bandits  by 
executive  agreement,  must  end — now. 

■  It  must  be  intoxicating  to  three  men  to 
carve  up  the  world,  but  every  instinct  of 
liberty  and  morality  must  revolt  against  it  " 

Mr  Acheson,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
wishing  to  live  up  to  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  us.  I  ask  for  reply 
to  the  question:  Whose  decision  wag  it  that 
sent  our  troops  into  the  Korean  war?  Is 
Mr.  Hanighen's  statement  '-orrecf 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Dinosaor  National  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  entitled  This  Is  Dinosaur."  which 
was  written  by  Mr  Devereux  Butcher 
and  printed  in  the  National  Parks  maga- 
zine. October-December  issue.  1950.  of 
which  he  is  the  editor.  May  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues,  as  it  describes  a  very  inter- 
esting national  monument,  located  in 
the  States  of  Utah  and  Colorado.  The 
following  is  the  article: 

As  you  reach  the  summit  of  Round  Top. 
highest  point  on  the  ridge  of  Blue  Moun- 
tain, the  land  drops  away  suddenly  3.000 
feet,  and  like  an  eagle,  you  gaze  down  on 
the  intricate,  magnificent,  turbulent  land- 
scape of  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Be- 
low, and  stretching  eastward  into  the  blue 
distance,  are  the  pale  canyons  of  the  Yampa 
River  gleaming  with  the  color  of  Ivory  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  midday  sun.  So 
snarled  and  twisted  ^.re  thcKe  canyons  that 
the  river's  main  channel  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable, even  at  the  oxbows  near  Harding's 
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Hole,  you  mu«t  look  carefully  to  find  It. 
Nearest  to  Round  Top  i»  CMtle  Park,  where 
ttoe  rtver  makes  •  wide  bend  southward  and 
tl>en  north.  Here  the  clear,  green  water  of 
the  Tampa  la  vlatbie  until  It  enters  the  wind- 
ings of  Bear  Canyon,  fr^m  whence  It  soon 
Joins  the  Ore«n  River  at  Pats  Hole,  a  llttla 
lo  the  west  The  'op  of  the  famuua  Steam- 
boat Rock,  at  Pau  Hole,  can  be  aacn  abor* 
the  canyon's  south  rim.  and  just  bayond. 
the  dark  red  walls  of  Lodore  Cany^m.  through 
wbiob  flr>w»  the  Oreen  River  from  tba  Qorth. 

Toa  Will  go  down  to  PaU  Hot*.  A  road 
plungaa  ovtr  the  brink  of  Blue  Mountain  and 
enttnt  Iron  fprinvra  Waah  Through  Junlp^ 
and  pinion  pine.  It  phases  the  head  of  Uppar 
Pr-)1  Creek  Canyon.  ramblM  acroee  aage-eov- 
ered  bench  lards  to  drop  into  Sand  Canyon 
and  on  acroaa  hot  aage  flaU  to  wind  down 
through  Lower  Pool  Creek  Canyon— red- 
walled,  and  grown  with  boxelder  trees  and 
eottonwoods.  Here  you  stop  to  explore  WhU- 
perlng  Care  and  feel  the  cold,  refreehlng  air 
that  pours  dowr  through  long  gaahea  in  the 
caves  room  The  canyon  mskes  an  abrupt 
turn  beyond  the  cave,  and  ther*  before  you, 
framed  by  the  mouth  of  Pool  Creek  Canyon, 
stands  the  towering  form  of  Steamboat  Rock, 
symbol  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

Tour  destination  on  this  day  Is  the  roads 
ei  d.  Jui=t  b^low  the  Junction  of  the  Tampa 
and  the  Oreen  In  a  gi-ove  of  boxelders.  you 
make  camp  The  sun  l«  slnklnsr  now.  and  Us 
last  rays  make  the  Tampa's  north  ramparts 
blaze  with  the  color  of  fl^me.  while  the 
shadows  of  advancing  nlgh*  deepen  In  the 
canyons.  The  silence  of  the  wildernese  Is 
br  'ken  only  by  the  gentle,  steady,  distant 
sound  of  rapids  made  by  the  Oreen,  where 
It  emerges  from  It.s  Canyon  of  Lodore.  A 
wide,  clean  sand  bar  along  the  river's  bank 
Is  the  Ideal  place  to  sleep. 

All  through  the  still  night  there  Is  no 
sound  except  the  echo  of  rapids  No  air 
stirs,  and  the  sand  bnra  and  canyon  walls 
long  hold  :he  warmth  of  sunny  hours. 
Steamboat  Rock  stands  In  massive  silhouette 
against  the  utars.  Its  top  800  feet  above 

Through  the  Tampa's  mouth,  the  sky  be- 
comes luminous,  announcing  the  com'ng  of 
day.  Paint  ly.  very  faintly,  detail  shows  on 
the  broad  eastward  face  of  Steamboat  Rock. 
Later,  from  high  on  the  talua  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff  that  forms  the  angle  between  the 
Tampa  and  Green,  you  look  down  on  the 
meeting  of  the  rivers.  A  rock  wren  scolds 
and  whlie-throated  swifts  chatter  as  a  pair 
oi  these  graceful  birds  skim  past  on  vibrant 
wings,  now  far  l>elow,  now  high  above,  and 
on  up.  to  vanish  over  the  very  crests  of  the 
lofty  crags. 

Beyond  and  above  Steaniboat  Rock,  hl^h 
peaks  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
and  presently,  with  dramatic  effect,  the  bril- 
liant llk,ht  shafta  down  Yampa  Canyon,  glid- 
ing the  face  of  Steamboat  The  meadows 
and  boxelder  groves  at  Pals  Hole  are  yet  In 
shade.  Now  the  light  reache.s  the  Yampas 
clear  greeu  mirror  pot)ls.  Wliere  the  sun 
touches  the  pale  rock  of  the  Yampa  Canyon. 
horisontal  atriatloua  show  on  the  smooth 
curve*. 

A  rough  dirt  road  winds  Its  way  north  In 
the  high  country  toward  Harper's  Corner. 
Beyond  the  gray  sage  the  land  dips  a  little, 
and  you  paaa  along  through  Junipers  and 
pihons  ar.d  stop  within  2  miles  of  the  tip 
oi  the  ajruer.  It  u  hot  now.  even  at  this 
altitude  of  7.500  leet  above  sea  level.  The 
•un  Is  brilliant,  although  clouds  hover  above 
the  Uinta  Mountains  far  to  the  west.  A  trail 
clixnba  over  aeveral  tre«-clad  hills  and  brlnga 
you  toward  the  ever-narrowing  tip  of  Harper  s 
Corner.  When  the  rldKo  pitches  steeply 
down  on  each  side,  there  are  sudden  and 
unexpecttii  views  eaat  axid  weat  through  the 
tree*.  To  the  right,  and  so  far  down  that 
It  all  looks  like  a  toy  landscape,  is  Pau  Hole. 
There  towers  Steamboat  Rock,  the  Oreen 
wltidlr.k;  iir.  '.ii  d  Its  prow.  There  U  the  twlst- 
liH{   vA ...  :    ■  '  c   Yampa   In   view  over   the 


knife  edge  of  the  rock,  and  there,  easily 
vialble  from  this  high  point.  Is  the  Canyon 
of  Lodore.  To  the  left  U  Whirlpool  Canyon. 
Partner  on,  the  ridge  continues  to  narrow. 
ai.d  the  trail  comes  out  of  tho  trees  Tou 
may  go  on  to  the  very  tip  If  you  wlah.  but 
to  get  there  you  will  eroea  a  neck  of  rock 
only  20  Inches  wide  Here  you  stand  In  one 
•pot  and.  with  a  slight  turn  of  the  head, 
look  down  an  almost  sheer  drop  of  2.800  feet 
to  the  river  on  aach  side.  Where  the  rtv»-r 
bcnda  around  the  corner  is  the  place  a  dam 
U  planned  to  be  built.  All  of  the  magnif- 
icent wild  natural  canyons  to  the  right  will 
be  submerged  under  500  feet  of  water.  Only 
300  feet  of  Steamboat  Rock  will  show  above. 
The  superbly  beautiful  windings  of  the 
Yampa  will  be  submerged.  Oone  will  be  the 
bright  green  poole.  the  peaceful  grovea  of 
boxelders.  willows,  and  eottonwoods.  and  no 
m<  re  will  be  heard  the  distant  echoing  of 
rapids. 

To  reach  Rainbow  and  Island  Parks,  you 
will  lake  a  road  west  of  the  monument,  wind- 
ing north,  then  east  through  rolling  ranch 
lands  and  sage-covered  range  land.  Climbing 
It  will  bring  you  to  the  top  of  a  hill  from  the 
base  of  which  stretches  the  lowlands  of  Island 
Park,  with  the  precipitous  wail  of  the  Yampa 
Plateau  beyond  to  the  south.  Across  Island 
Park  flows  the  Green  River,  just  emerging 
from  Whirlpool  Canyon.  Alter  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  canyon,  the  river  rests  awhile, 
meandering  among  green  Islands  bordered  by 
big  eottonwoods.  Soon  it  Is  to  become  tur- 
bulent a^aln  as  It  plunges  Into  SpUt  Moun- 
tain Canyon.  Prom  your  vantage  point  on 
the  hill,  you  see  the  spectacular  gap  of 
Whirlpool  and  the  forbidding  chaam  of  Split 
Mountain  Canyon. 

From  the  Rupel  Ranch  In  Island  Park,  you 
go  to  the  mouth  of  Whirlpool  Canyon  by 
croealng  a  mile  of  meadow,  and  then  follow- 
ing the  river's  sandy  shore;  and  you  approach 
the  entrance  to  Split  Mountain  Canyon  by  a 
road  to  Rainbow  Park,  and  then  following  the 
bars  along  the  rivers  bank  for  a  mile  or 
more 

Ai  Split  Mountain  Gorge,  to  the  south,  the 
Green  River  bids  farewell  to  the  monument 
and  Us  wild  canyons  to  flow  peacefully 
through  green  farms  on  Its  way  southward 
through  Utah  to  lt«  Junction  wuh  the  Colo- 
rado. But  if  the  river  bids  farewell  to  the 
canyons  here  at  the  gorge,  this  Is  where  you 
enter  afoot,  to  explore,  pertiaps  alone.  Its 
grandetir  and  solitude.  A  road  termlnatce 
at  the  gorge,  and  a  rock  formation  on  each 
side  of  the  river  conies  down  to  the  water. 
blocking  your  passage.  You  must  climb  high 
along  the  west  bank,  and  follow  deer  trails 
uprlver.  If  you  go  In  mldafternoon.  you  will 
find  the  red  canyon  wall.  2.000  feet  above  you, 
casting  welcome  shade  across  your  trail.  Be- 
low, the  river  waahee  the  very  foot  of  the 
cliff,  and  in  places,  bolls  and  hisses  and  rlaee 
In  waves  of  foaming  rapids.  At  the  t>end.  you 
come  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  rock-hop. 
eventually  following  a  series  of  sandy  beaches 
where  the  going  la  easy  %nd  reatf ul  after  the 
hard  climb  aioug  talus  and  cliff.  This  Is  the 
site  of  another  dam  proposed  to  be  built 
Inalde  the  national  monument.  The  glorious 
sense  of  solitude  you  are  enjoying,  the  peace 
and  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  place,  may  some 
day  soon  be  shattered  by  exploding  dynamite 
and  the  roar  of  machinery.  Rapids  will  be 
silenced,  and  upstream  from  here,  through 
thf  length  of  Split  M  >untaln  Canyon,  into 
Rainbow  and  Laiand  Parks,  and  on  through 
Whirlpool  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  the  dam  at 
Harper  a  Corner,  all  will  be  submerged  be- 
neath a  reservoir  up  to  300  feet  deep 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  Green  River,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  monument,  go  to  Maybell. 
Oolo.,  aad  from  there  tale  the  road  north- 
west for  60  miles  across  the  rolling  expanae 
of  sage  flats  and  juniper  forests  to  where  the 
river  leavea  the  open  country  of  Brown's 
Park  to  plunge  through  the  Gate  o(  Lodore. 
At  road'it  ri.d,  a  walk  acroas  a  small  plateau 


brings  you  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  high  above 
the  quiet  Oreen  Just  beyond  Is  the  magnifi- 
cent Oate  of  Lodore — the  entrance  to  the 
awe-ln^plrlng,  sheer-walled  red  canvon. 
Here  the  Oreen  starts  Its  turbulent  Journey 
through  the  national  monument  Ihls.  like 
tlie  rest  of  the  monument,  will  some  day 
become  a  destination  for  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  preserved  as  nature  made  tt.  Btit 
even  here.  15  miles  as  the  crow  flle*.  from 
the  dam  site  at  Harpers  Comer,  the  effect 
of  the  dam  would  be  felt,  for  the  reservoir 
would  Inundate  the  Canyon  of  Lodore  to  a 
depth  of  300  feet  at  thla.  Its  upper  end 

In  the  nearby  towns  they  will  tell  you  the 
monument  is  Inaccevslble  Most  of  the  local 
people  b-.'lleve  that  and  as  a  result,  few  of 
them  have  ever  seen  It,  Tell  them  you  have 
been  there,  describe  a'hat  you  have  seen,  and 
they  will  look  at  you  as  though  you  had 
dropped  In  from  outer  space. 

The  area  Is  accessible,  but  not  eaaily  ex- 
plored. The  day  before  we  visited  Pats  Hole, 
seven  cars  had  been  there.  On  our  way  out, 
we  met  a  sedan  full  of  tourists  going  In. 
The  wife  of  a  rancher,  who  lives  in  the  monu- 
m-nt  down  near  Pats  Hole,  has  just  bought 
a  big  new  Buick.  Every  time  the  lady  wanta 
to  go  to  town,  she  drives  that  heavy  c.ir  out 
over  t^e  sandy,  rocky  road  Tea.  Pats  Hole  Is 
accessible,  as  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
mcnument.  and  If  you  want  to  see  the  res- 
ervation you  can;  but  don't  wait.  Those 
magnificent  canyons  may  not  remain  much 
longer  as  nature  made  them. 

Here's  what  has  happened:  In  1938.  the 
canyons  were  set  a.slde  to  l>e  preserved  In 
jaerpetulty  as  one  of  this  Nation's  great  and 
spectacular  natural  exhibits  of  undisturbed 
scenic  grandeur.  During  World  War  II.  en- 
gineers of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  en- 
tered the  area  In  search  of  dam  sites  for 
water  storage  and  p)ower  development.  They 
gave  notice,  thereafter,  that  two  sites.  Echo 
Park  (the  site  at  Harpers  Corner)  and  Split 
Mountain  Canyon,  were  eeaentlal  to  the  water 
and  power  development  plan  for  the  Upper 
Basin  of  the  Colorado  River  system  The 
Green  and  Tampa  Rivera  are  part  of  that 
system.  Since  World  War  II.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  engineers  have  brought  their 
propoeftl  to  the  people  of  Utah  and  western 
Colorado.  From  the  engineers'  representa- 
(tons.  the  people  In  the  region  are  convinced 
that  these  dams  will  provide  the  primary 
Storage  and  diversion  point  for  Irrigiition 
water;  that  they  are  ueeded  to  provide  stor- 
age In  the  Upper  Basin  to  meet  apportion- 
ment of  water  to  Arlaona  and  California, 
under  the  Colorado  River  eompact:  and  that 
sxifflclent  power  will  not  be  available  except 
by  construction  of  Echo  Park  Dam  Becauae 
of  these  beliefs,  the  people  of  Utah,  par- 
ticularly the  communities  la  the  vicinity  of 
the  monument,  are  now  clamoring  for  the 
construction  of  these  two  dams.  The  "weat- 
ern  bloc"  In  Houae  and  Senate  hears  that 
clamor,  and  Is  ruled  by  It.  instead  of  by  facta. 

The  (acts  are:  (H  all  Information  released 
up  to  now  indicates  that  water  for  central 
Utah  has  been  programed  to  come  from 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam  to  be  constructed  up- 
stream from  the  monument.  (2)  that  Glen 
Canyon  Reaervolr  on  tbe  Colorado  River  Is 
the  one  from  which  water  will  be  released 
to  States  dowusueam  under  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  and  this  together  with  water 
from  storage  reeervoirs  upstream,  other  than 
the  two  proposed  for  the  monument,  will 
meet  the  compact  agreement  adequately: 
and  (3 1  that  all  the  necessary  power  can  be 
generated  at  daaas  already  proposed  as  alter- 
nates, at  sites  other  than  those  In  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  Coloradti  River  compact  provides  that 
the  upper- basin  SUtea  shaU  deUver  to  the 
lower-basm  Stalca  78.000.000  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter every  10  oooaecutive  yeara,  and  that 
7.500.000  acre-feet  shall  be  apportioned  e«ch 
year  to  the  upper-basin  Slates  for  coxuump- 
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live  use.     This  requires   48..5rX).0OO   acre-feet 
of  st'>rage. 

Clarifying  the  compact.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  Michael  W  Straus  wrote  the 
author,  September  19,  1950.  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows. "The  48.500.000  acre-feet  of  storage  is 
our  best  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
storage  capacity  which  will  be  required  to 
permit  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  the 
7.500.000  acre- feet  allotted  lo  the  upper- 
basin  SUtes.  while  at  the  same  lime  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  article  III  i  d  I  In 
arriving  at  this  amount  of  storage  capacity, 
there  mtut  be  taken  into  consideration  such 
Items  as  sediment  deposition  In  the  reser- 
voir areas,  net  evaporation  from  the  reser- 
voir areas,  operation  of  the  reservoirs  for 
multiple  purpoees,  and  similar  Items  " 

Because  dam  construction  within  any  na- 
tional park  or  monument  Is  a  violation  of 
the  national  policy  of  complete  protection  of 
primeval  conditions  within  such  reserva- 
tions, those  Interested  In  defending  the  na- 
tional park  and  monument  system  against 
commercial  and  engineering  raids,  have 
asked  that  the  two  dams  be  omitted  from 
the  upper-basin  program  (Let  me  empha- 
size: They  are  opposing  only  2  dams  of  the 
20  or  more  big  projects  proposed  for  the 
upper  basin  1  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Os- 
car L.  Chapman,  therefore,  held  a  hearing 
on  April  3.  1950.  in  Washington.  D  C.  so 
that  both  sides  might  express  themselves 
concerning  the  two  Dinosaur  Monument  pro- 
posals. The  Secretary  had  agreed  that  as  a 
result  of  testimony  presented,  he  would  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment would  favor  the  construction  of 
these  dams. 

OfBcials  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
representatives  of  conservation,  nature  pro- 
tection, and  wilderness  preservation  groups 
spoke  In  defense  of  the  long-standing  policy 
of  the  National  Park  Service;  while  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  mayors,  and 
representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Utah 
and  Colorado  spoke  for  the  dams.  On  June 
27  Secretary  Chapman's  policy-shattering 
decision  favoring  the  dams  v  as  announced. 
Immediately  following  that  decision  I 
made  plans  to  go  to  Utah  and  Colorado  to 
get.  at  first  hand,  the  proponents  side  of 
the  story.  Was  all  this  tfik  about  the  need 
for  water  tMsed  on  a  real  need?  Why  was 
there  so  much  demand  for  power  develop- 
ment in  a  region  so  sparsely  inhabited'' 

I  wanted  also  to  visit  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  to  see  for  myself  whether  the 
area  reaUv  contained  a  superb  exhibit  of 
natiu^  as  some  said,  or  whether  It  was  of 
Inferior  quality  or  perhaps  essentially  dupli- 
cated elsewhere  In  the  park  and  monument 
svstem. 

In  6  weeks  I  traveled  3  700  miles  in  the 
two  States,  and  wherever  there  was  oppor- 
tunity I  talked  with  the  people  They  ranged 
from  mavors  and  newspapermen  to  grocery- 
store  clerks  Conversations  showed  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
regarding  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  plans. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  this  is 
•*•  light  between  east  and  west."  to  quote  the 
local  preea.  Actually,  this  problem,  like  doz- 
ens of  others  that  have  occurred  during  the 
past  50  years,  is  a  matter  of  protecting  a  unit 
of  the  national  pwk  system,  and.  therefore. 
the  system  as  a  whole.  People  from  coast  to 
coaet.  not  Juat  easterners,  are  striving  to  de- 
fend the  monument. 

Most  people  not  In  official  positions 
thought  there  were  only  two  dams  to  be 
built— the  two  In  the  national  monument — 
and  that  from  these  would  come  aU  the  pow- 
er and  water  needed.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  these  two  dams  are 
prlMU'lIy  for  power  development.  Some 
uadei'stood  ther*  were  other  dams  planned 
for  the  upper  oasln.  but  the  ntmiber  of 
these  dams  varied  from  two  to  three  to  nine 
or  so     Thf  nnmes  of  the  propoeed  Glen  Can- 


yon and  Flaming  Gorge  Dams  were  familiar 
to  a  few.  Actually,  the  Bureau  has  sug- 
gested over  20  projects  for  the  upper  basin 
alone.  The  Bureau  admits  that  the  exact 
number  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 
In  Utahs  Central  Valley  I  found  there  is 
desperate  need  for  more  water  At  Salt 
Lake  City  and  southward  to  such  towns  as 
Nephl.  populations  are  growing  fast  and  In- 
dvutrles  rapidly  expanding  At  Nephi.  In 
the  summer  of  1949.  for  Instance,  the  mayor 
received  up  to  16  telephone  calls  a  day  urg- 
ing immediate  aaion  to  get  more  water. 
Like  the  people  of  New  York  City  recently, 
they  did  not  have  enough  water  for  co<jklng 
and  washing.  No  part  of  our  country 
should  remain  under  hardship  like  that,  if 
It  U  humanly  poeslble  to  remedy.  Flaming 
Gorge  Reservoir  will  take  care  of  this  Cen- 
tral Valley  need,  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion plans. 

One  Central  Valley  newspaper  editor  said 
he  Intended  to  write  an  article  on  the  Dino- 
saur dams.  Conversation  brought  out  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject  except 
that  the  Park  Service  had  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  the  construction  of  two  dams, 
which  the  people  of  his  community  thought 
they  needed.  He  finally  admitted  he  had 
lo  read  up  on  it.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Is  not  planning  to  bring  water  to  the 
Central  Valley  from  the  Dinosaur  dams,  but 
from  Umta  Basin  streams,  and  this  may  be 
supplemented  by  water  from  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam.  No  one  is  opposing  construction  of 
Flr.mlng  Gorge  Dam.  May  I  ask  how  can 
people  know  the  truth,  if  the  men  whose  Job 
it  IS  to  shape  public  opinion  are  themselves 
Ignorant  of  the  facts? 

As  for  any  understanding  of  the  national 
policy    governing    the    national    parks    and 
monuments,  this  I  found  almost  wholly  lack- 
ing everywhere.     In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion   with    the    mayor   of    a    small    Colorado 
town  near  the  monument.  I  pxjinted  out  that, 
if  tnese  two  dams  do  go  in.  the  many  pend- 
ing ttireats  to  other  parks  and   monuments 
will  receive  impetus.     He  said  he  had  heard 
of   no   other  threats,    and   asked   what   they 
were,     When  I  told  him  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers'  scheme    to   build   a   dam   that    would 
flood  20.000  acres  in  Glacier  National  Park, 
and  one  that  would  fill  the  wonderful  cav- 
erns of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  to  turn  Grand 
Canyon    National    Monument    and    18    miles 
along  Grand  Canyon  National  Park's  bound- 
ary into  a  reservoir  by  biiildmg  the  proposed 
Bridge    Canyon    Dam    in    Arizona,    of    eight 
bills  introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  to 
permit   logging  of   Olympic   National   Park's 
incomparable  rain  forest,  and  so  on,  he  said 
that  he  considered  we  had  a  strong  argu- 
ment agairuit  the  Dinosaur  dams.     The  gen- 
eral   public    simply    is    not    Informed    about 
these  things.     Of  course.  Bernard  DeVoto  s 
article    in    a    recent    issue    of    the    Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  reached  a  fairly  wide  audi- 
ence  and   has   helped   to  create   enlighten- 
ment.    I  am  certain  that  If  the  public  were 
aware   of    the   constant   eflorts   of    exploitive 
Interests  to  invade  and  destroy  our  wonder- 
ful   national   parks   and   monuments,    there 
would  be  few  if  any  such  selfish  efforts  made, 
and  the  reservations  would  be  forever  secure. 
At    the    nearby    community    of   Vernal,    in 
Utah,  there  is  greater  Interest  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Dinosaur  dams  than  anywhere 
else.     It  is  true  that  there  are  phosphate  and 
asphalt  deposits  near  by.  and  if  power  can 
be  made  available,  these  can  be  mined;   but 
the  huge  dam  planned  for  Flaming   Gorge 
can   provide  adequate  electricity.     It   is   not 
generally  known,  even  in  Vernal,  that  from 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Reserv-oir.  water  will  be 
distributed  to  the  central  valley,  along  with 
water  from  the  Uinta  Mountains,  some  of 
which  will  be  diverted  to  Vernal  and  ether 
communities  In  that  part  of  the  State 

A  gas  station  attendant  at  Vernal  summed 
up  In  one  sentence  ail  the  conversations   I 


had  with  people  In  that  town  He  said. 
"What  we  are  interested  In  is  a  busir.esa 
bo<.ra." 

In  the  West,  undue  emphasis  has  been 
given  the  potential  recreational  benefits  an- 
ticipated from  artificial  lakes  The  reser- 
voirs that  would  flood  Dmo»aur  s  cai.y.nis 
are  being  compared  with  Lake  Me.td  by  ma\e 
proponents.  Reservoirs  with  fluctuating 
shore  lines  provide  kxxI  Ashing  In  their  flrnt 
years,  usually  cl«-t  ..i.ii.g  thereafter  Fishing 
on  LaJce  Mead  U  UirolnUhlnB  t<  tav  How 
long  could  g<x>d  fishing,  the  chief  attrartiun 
at  newly  esUblUbed  re»er%oir»,  ►>«•  expected 
to  last  m  the  Dlnoaaur  lake*''  M  *t  people 
who  C(jnie  to  fish  at  iiuch  rctt-rv wim  are  Ux-al 
people.  They  add  no  wealth  Uj  local  coffers . 
On  the  other  hand,  conMder  t.^«*  i4atii;nal 
park*  and  monuments — thoae  sufjerb,  un- 
matched areas  of  primeval  nature  They  at- 
tract people  from  all  over  the  country'  and 
tourisu  leave  their  dollars.  National  parks 
are  big  businest  Contrast  this  with  the 
temporary  character  of  money  from  dam  con- 
struction, and  the  meager  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  reservoir  fishing. 

Th*"  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  come  bear- 
ing gifts  and  great  promises  of  wealth.  The 
people  concerned  should  look  this  "gift  horse" 
in  the  mouth.  Those  who  advocate  turning 
Dino.saur  into  a  recreational  area  like  Lake 
Mead  should  appreciate  the  fallacy  of  sub- 
stituting secondary  artificial  recreation,  that 
is  available  in  many  other  places,  for  pri- 
mary natural  recreational  assets  that  are 
unique.  More  than  a  hundred  potential 
projects  are  outlined  In  the  Bureau  ot  Rec- 
lamation's Colorado  River  report.  These 
would  convert  nearly  all  of  the  canyons  and 
valleys  of  the  Colorado  Basin  into  a  series 
cf  reservoirs  possessing  almost  identical  rec- 
reational potentialities.  The  Missouri,  the 
Columbia,  the  Ohio  and  other  big  river  sys- 
tems are  slated  for  the  same  treatment, 
while  the  Tennessee  is  already  dammed.  How 
much  pulling  power  will  Dinosaur  hold  for 
tourists  if  it  should  comprise  just  two  of 
literally  hundreds  of  similar  artificial  lakes? 
If  Dinosaur  is  left  unspoiled,  the  unique 
canyon.'s  of  the  Yampa  and  Green  will  remain 
a  superbly  magnificent  attraction  to  the 
people  of  every  State.  Such  untouched 
scenic  grandeur  is  becoming  progressively 
scarce.  For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  two 
dams,  the  Park  Service  could  provide  facili- 
ties to  serve  the  public.  When  that  has  been 
done,  the  railroads,  bus  l:nes  and  airlines 
will  advertise  it  and  attract  wealth  to  the 
communities.  That  the  monument  is  not 
now  ready  for  the  general  pubUc  and  being 
advertised,  is  as  much,  tf  not  more,  the  fault 
cf  the  local  people  than  anyone  else.  Since 
they  are  the  ones  who  stand  to  benefit  most 
in  a  financial  way.  and  are  eager  for  a  busi- 
ness boom,  why  have  they  not  long  ago  urged 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  provide 
the  Park  Service  with  funds  lo  develop  the 
area'' 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
using  every  means  to  win  local  support  for 
the  Dinosaur  dam  sites.  That  dam  construc- 
tion there  would  wipe  out  an  area  that  can 
someday  become  one  of  the  Nation  s  great  na- 
tional parks,  and  would  endanger  the  future 
protec:ion  of  the  entire  park  and  monument 
system.  Is  of  no  concern  to  them 
"  In  1935.  when  the  enlargement  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  was  being  proposed, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  not  consider- 
ing dams  at  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain, 
but  rather  had  proposed  a  dam  at  Brown's 
Park  at  the  north  end  of  the  monument. 
The  Presider.'ial  proc'iamation  of  1938,  estab- 
lishing the  canyons  as  part  of  the  monument, 
includes  a  specific  reservation  for  thla 
Browns  Park  Dam.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Bureuu  of  Reclamation  did  not  pro- 
pose to  build  the  other  two  dams  at  that 
earlier  data,  that  they  did  not  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  presently  proposed  dam 
Sites  until  1942.  and  that,  so  far  as  has  beea 
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tlefrmlned.  tb«  flrwt  coiT*«pondenc«  b*tw^n 
the  Bureau  and  the  National  Park  Service 
concerning  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 
totn  •«««  w*  written  In  1943  It  h*«  been 
MMTtcd  that  DInoaaur  National  Monument 
IB  sabject  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
powr  Act  because  of  the  Brown  s  Park  re»- 
crratlon  In  the  1W«  proclamation  Mr  Hor- 
am  M.  Albn^ht.  a  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  serTu».  preatdent^of  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Clrlc  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Aaaoclation.  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  concerning  the  Federal 
Power  Act  at  the  Secretary's  recent  hearing. 
His  eTidence  read  In  part  as  follows: 

•Congress  by  Its  legislation  does  not  con- 
template Invasion  of  these  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  it  Is  against  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  plan  and  construct  these  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  Dams  In  Dinosaur 
National  Monument.  When  Congress  had 
the  water  power  bill  un1er  consideration  Just 
after  the  First  World  War.  pyiwers  were  pro- 
posed f-v  the  Federal  Power  Commission  t^at 
would  authorue  dams,  reservoirs,  etc  .  In  na- 
tional park  and  monument  areas.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  this 
broad  power  Included  In  It  ** 

Congress,  on  March  3.  1921.  amended  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  to  provide  that 
thereafter  no  permit  or  other  f.uthorlratlon 
shall  be  granted  for  reservoir.'  or  other  works 
lor  sto'age  or  carriage  of  water  within  the 
limits  as  then  constituted  of  any  national 
park  or  national  monument  without  specific 
authority  of  Congress.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  Is  comprehensive  and  absolute, 
and  Its  meaning  clear  In  any  event,  all  pxas- 
sible  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  act  would 
be  resolved  by  lU  legislative  history.  In  call- 
ing up  the  bill  in  the  House.  Representative 
Each  stated  ( CowcaassioNAL  Recosd.  66th 
Cong  .  3d  sess  .  vol.  «0.  pt.  4,  p.  42041  : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  the  bill  Is  to 
modify  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  from  its  provisions  national  parks 
and  national  monuments.  When  this  act 
was  originally  passed  we  supposed  we  had 
BUfBclently  safeguarded  national  parks  and 
monuments  so  that  there  would  not  be  con- 
structed therein  any  water  power  or  recla- 
mation projects.  •  •  •  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  great  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
of  giving  to  a  commission  control  over  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  In  the  matter 
of  water-po«er  development.  •  •  •  An 
understanding  was  reached  whereby  the  bill 
was  to  be  Introduced  at  this  session  eliminat- 
ing the  parks  and  monuments  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  and  this 
bin  carries  out  that  understanding." 

Since  the  1921  act  was.  by  Its  terms,  re- 
stricted to  areas  embraced  within  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  on  the  dat« 
of  the  act.  It  was  necessary,  until  1935.  to 
Include  m  proposed  legislation  for  estab- 
lUhlng  or  extending  national  parks  or  na- 
tional monuments  a  provision  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  granting 
power  licenses  therein.  This  Is  no  longer 
necersar>  When  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  was  amended  by  the  Federal  Power  Act 
In  1935.  the  definition  of  the  reservations 
to  which  the  act  was  to  apply  was  amended 
to  exclude  national  parks  and  monumeris. 
thus  removing  these  areas  from  the  auinority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  re- 
i\tfct  to  tlie  issuance  of  power  licenses,  wlth- 
<nit  resard  to  the  date  of  their  establishment. 
The  intention  of  the  Congreas,  by  IhU 
amendment,  to  afford  unlimited  protection 
to  all  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ment* from  enrrtmchnient  of  power  develop- 
m«*!.'  !•*  niMde  undeniably  clear  by  the  legis- 
Unve  hlstTV  In  the  report  (No.  1318.  74th 
<v.nir  t  Micconvpanylng  the  bill.  S  27»«.  which 
twcinie  the  FfderHl  Pow^r  Act  of  1935.  it  is 
Btated  (p  22  i  'The  cloflnitlon  of  the  former 
term  ireser\n;  ■.>  N  ts  been  amended  to 
exrlude  n;»u   i..u   y.-.i'^a  and  national  monu- 


menu.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  act 
passed  In  1B21,  the  Commission  has  no  au- 
thorltv  to  issue  licenses  In  national  parks 
or  national  m^inuments.  The  purpose  of  'his 
change  In  the  definition  of  reservations  Is  to 
remove  from  the  act  all  suggestion  of  au- 
thority for  the  granting  of  such  licenses." 
In  an  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  dated  December  5, 
1939,  he  held:  Any  attempt  to  preserve  this 
authority  In  the  Commission  by  specific  pro- 
vlalon  In  the  national  monument  proclama- 
tion would  be  Ineffective  since  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  has  been  prescribed  by 
Congress  and  cannot  be  extended  by  provi- 
sions In  an  Executive  proclamation  of  this 
character." 

It  Is  true  that  the  above-mentioned  opin- 
ion of  the  Solicitor  was  not  promtilgated 
until  almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
Dinosaur  proclamation  was  issued.  However, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  consistently  taken  the 
position,  since  the  enactment  of  the  amenda- 
tory Federal  Power  Act  of  1935.  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  U  precluded,  by  the 
plain  terms  of  that  act,  from  exercising  any 
authority  whatever  within  the  national  parks 
and  national  monuments,  and  that  no  fur- 
ther legislative  protection  for  these  areas  Is 
necessary. 

To  the  people  of  Utah  and  Colorado, 
friends  of  the  natlona'  parks  would  say.  by 
all  means  get  your  water  and  power.  Your 
need  Is  obvloiis,  and  you  have  every  right 
to  have  that  need  fulfilled:  but  be  careful 
you  do  not  wipe  out  primary  existing  na- 
tional values  at  the  same  time — values  that. 
If  preserved  In  the  national  monument,  will 
provide  a  never-ending  source  of  business  to 
the  neighboring  communities.  Insist  that 
the  Bureau  explore  alternate  sites  thoroughly 
for  you.  Above  all.  go  into  the  monument. 
Visit  Round  Top.  Pats  Hole.  Harpers  Corner, 
explore  some  the  Yampa.  Split  Mountain. 
and  Lodore  Canyons.  Compare  the  area  with 
other  parks  and  monuments,  and  know  what 
is  at  stake. 

Dinosaur  National  Monument,  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  is  second  to  no  other  area 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system 
In  Its  magnificence  of  scenic  grandeur;  and 
its  unique  scenery  is  duplicated  nowhere 
else  In  the  system.  If  the  two  dams  are  not 
built.  I  wouM  recommend  that  the  area  be 
redesignated  a  national  park  and  given  a 
name  like  Green  and  Yampa  Canyons  Na- 
tlona! Park  or  Lxxlore  National  Park.  I  am 
convinced  the  area  will  become  one  of  our 
most  famous  wilderness  reservations:  and 
when  visitor  access  and  accomnKxlations  are 
provided,  will  prove  a  lasting  gold  mine  to 
northern  Utah  and  Colorado  People  In  the 
local  communities  are  In  a  strong  position, 
acting  through  their  repreeentatl'cs  in  Con- 
gress, to  see  that  the  Park  8er\  Ice  receives 
the  necesfiary  appropriation  to  ooen  th-  area 
to  vUltor  use;  and  the  local  communities 
should  be  assisted  by  the  friends  of  national 
parks  from  coast  to  coast  to  see  that  this 
Is  done. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF    IMF  UNI  IBD  STATES 

Friday.  Di-cembt-r  22  degislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  TAFl.  Mr.  President,  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th<>  Rccoro  a  statement 
by  Gen.  Cariu.>  t'   Komuio,  Fureicn  Sec- 


retary of  the  Philippines,  on  CKinwe 
Communi.st  intervention  in  Korea,  de- 
Uvered  on  December  7.  1950.  In  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  or 

the  United  Nations. 

There  bt^mg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STAXrMENT  BT  GCN  Caklos  P  Romtjlo.  Fo«- 
EION  SECarTABT  OF  THX  PHILIPPINES.  OM 
CHINEoE    INTIBVINTTON    IN    KOSFA.    IN    THE 

FiasT  CoMMrrra,  Decxmbtb  7,  1950 
Last  October,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
afflrmed  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the 
action  which  the  Security  Council  had  taken 
in  June  condenmlng  the  North  Korean  re- 
gime for  Its  act  of  aggression  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Today,  In  the  same  area, 
we  are  confronted  with  armed  intervention 
by  Communist  Chinese  troops  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  author  of  this  intervention  being  the 
regime  that  now  controls  the  Chinese  main- 
Wind,  it  Is  clear  that  we  are  faced  with  no 
ordinary  armed  conflict  such  as  the  United 
Nations  has  dealt  with  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  past  4  years.  This  armed 
intervention  is  directed  not  against  one 
country  alone  but  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. From  the  very  nature,  therefore,  of 
the  two  sides  involved  in  the  hostilities,  it  1« 
plain  that  we  are  dealing  v  ith  a  situation 
that  carries  \.lth  it  the  stark  menace  of  total 
war. 

Not  since  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1948  has  man- 
kind stood  so  close  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Therefore  I  feel  certam  that  the  General 
Assembly  will  bring  to  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  a  deep  sense  of  the  mortal  danger 
which  mankind  runs  unless  the  United  Na- 
tions acts  speedily  and  calmly  to  avert  it. 

Speaking  as  I  do  here  for  a  country  that 
Is  closer  than  most  to  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities, I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  stata 
that  I  bring  to  this  discussion  more  than 
our  share  of  this  deep  awareness  of  danger. 
Yet.  of  course,  the  danger  la  common  to  mm 
all.  and  if  we  fall  to  allay  It  at  the  source. 
It  can  spread  so  rapidly  in  every  direction 
that  there  shall  be  neither  here  nor  there, 
no  place  l>eyond  reach  of  the  fire  that  shall 
consume  tis  all. 

Yet.  even  In  this  hour  of  crisis.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  very  calmly  the  facta 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  crbis  and  oa 
which  we  must  base  our  judgment.  The 
facts  relative  to  the  act  of  aggression  by  the 
North  Korean  troops  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea  were  presented  and  argued  in  the 
General  Assembly  earlier  during  the  present 
session.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Assembly  of  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  North  Korean  regime  for  its  act 
of  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Koraa 
and  approving  measures  for  the  unification 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  a  relief  and  re- 
habilitation program  was  set  up  and  United 
Nations  forces  crossed  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  pursuit  of  the  North  Korean  forces 
in  order  to  effect  the  territorial  and  political 
imlflcatlun  of  the  country 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  military  "■ii—nifT  In  the  field  gave  the 
moat  sole:nn  saiiiiiif^s  that  the  United  Na- 
tlons  forces  would  respect  the  Integrity  of 
the  Manchurlan  fronUer  and  fully  recognise 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  China  Ln  the  re- 
gkm.  Proof  o(  the  genuineness  of  these 
■BNraoosa  was  dramatically  given  by  the 
United  Nations  forces  which,  upon  reaching 
the  Chaagjin  Reserve  near  the  frontier,  not 
only  stopped  there  but  refrained  from  doing 
anything  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  power  to 
Manchuria.  Kven  U  the  Pviplng  regime  bad 
reason  .n  the  bcglnnmg  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  assurances  that  were  given  the 
conduct  of  the  United  Rattoo*  iovees  In  an 
area  where  the  rigbu  and  iBtoraeto  of  China 
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were  directly  expoaed  to  poakible  interfer- 
ence should  have  convinced  that  regime  that 
we  are  determined  to  abide  by  ovir  commit- 
ments. 

Therefore,  the  Assembly  must  note  the 
highly  significant  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  In  Korea  not  only  did  not  cfTer 
any  provocation  to  the  Pelping  government, 
but  went  cut  of  their  w.iy  to  prove  by  their 
conduct  that  the  assurances  of  noninterven- 
tion would  be  faithfully  observed. 

Despite  these  assurances  and  the  action 
of  cur  troops  In  proof  of  their  sincerity,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Chinese  Communist 
troops  crossed  the  frontier  to  fight  the 
armies    of    the    United    Nations    in    Korea. 

The  General  Assembly  Is  now  called  upon 
to  pass  Judgment  upon  these  plain  and  In- 
disputable facts.  No  case  could  be  clearer. 
The  military  developments  in  North  Kcrea 
resulting  frcm  the  continuous  flow  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  troops  across  the  frontier 
and  their  active  participation  in  the  con- 
flict have  become  so  grave  that  the  denial 
of  the  charge  of  armed  intervention  can 
only  be  described  as  a  hollow  and  cynical 
mockery.  The  attempt  to  camouflage  these 
troops  as  volunteers  must  be  regarded  as 
part  of  an  elaborate  fiction  which,  I  am  sure, 
the  Pelping  government  itself  does  not  ex- 
pect us  to  believe. 

Indeed,  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
Peiplng  representative  has  defended  and 
praised  the  action  of  these  volunteers  thor- 
oughly betrays  the  real  character  of  these 
troops.  For  it  is  ntirmal  practice  for  gov- 
ernments to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  and 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  nationals 
who  volunteer  for  service  with  a  foreign 
army,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  such 
persons  of  their  citizenship.  The  Pelping 
government  has  rejected  such  precautions 
and  finds  It  wholly  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
any  pretense  whatever.  Well-organized, 
battle-hardened,  and  well  equipped.  'Red* 
Chinese  Communist  troops  are  evidently 
part  of  the  regular  army  sent  across  the 
border  on  an  errand  of  intervention  in  Korea. 

The  excuse  that  Pelping  has  given  is  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  troops  are  helping 
the  Koreans  to  rid  the  country  of  "American 
imperialist  domination."  This  accusation 
has  tjeen  made  not  once  but  many  times  in 
this  Assembly  In  the  loud  and  vehement  ac- 
cents of  Russian  propaganda.  For  it  has 
become  a  familiar  tactic  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda to  accuse  the  other  powers  of  the  crime 
of  Imperialism,  thinking  thus  to  conceal 
from  us  the  real  menace  which  confronts  the 
world — the  terrifying  menace  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism— this  restless,  resolute  and  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  domination  of  the 
world  that  is  without  parallel  in  history. 

I  say,  sir.  that  you  can  make  this  false 
accusation  against  so-called  American  Im- 
perialism In  Russian,  but  you  cannot  say  it 
In  Chinese. 

You  cannot  say  It  in  Chinese  unless  you 
are  speaking  in  translation  from  Russian. 
You  cannot  say  It  in  Chinese  because  no 
Chinese  who  knows  the  history  of  his  country 
and  who  Is  aware  of  the  long  historic  friend- 
ship between  the  Chinese  people  and  the 
American  people  can  make  this  accu.sation 
without  sounding  as  If  he  were  faithfully 
j^arrotlng  the  stale  phrases  of  Russian  prop- 
aganda. 

This  country,  which  has  never  been  at  war 
with  China,  which  was  the  one  great  power 
that  took  no  part  In  the  spoliation  of  China, 
which  has  consistently  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Chinese  people  against  their  tra- 
ditional enemies — the  Japanese,  the  Rus- 
sians— which  has  generously  given  help  to 
the  Chinese  people  m  adversity,  I  say.  sir, 
that  this  great  country,  with  such  a  record, 
can  face  the  representative  of  the  Pelping 
regime  and  shame  him  into  silence. 

Nobody  claims  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  guiltless  of  imperialism. 
Having  expanded  from  ocean  to  ocean  In  the 


space  of  a  hundred  years  and  af'hleved  enor- 
mous wealth  and  power  In  Its  own  right,  this 
country  was  not  Immune  to  the  temptations 
of  the  era  of  imperialist  expansion  that  co- 
incided with  Its  growth  as  a  cower  of  con- 
sequence in  the  world  But  she  was  a  late- 
comer m  the  field.  She  lacked  the  natural 
drive  and  experience  for  major  undertakings 
cf  this  type  outside  her  own  continental 
bc.Tders.  Above  all.  the  inherent  idealism  ot 
the  American  people  rooted  deep  in  the  rev- 
olationary  beginnings  of  their  own  nation 
diiqualifled  them  from  playing  the  Impe- 
rialist game  with  skill  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. They  were  soon  to  discover  that  im- 
perialist adventures  were  not  in  the  true 
American  tradition. 

One  such  adventure  brought  America  to 
the  Philippines  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Thus  began  a  relationship  lasting 
four  decades  that  never  quite  fitted  into  the 
classical  pattern  of  imperialism.  Instead  .)f 
oppressing  the  people,  they  taught  them  to 
cherish  freedom.  Instead  of  ruling  the  coun- 
try with  an  iron  hand,  they  trained  the  peo- 
ple In  the  art  of  self-government.  Instead 
of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  the  better 
to  keep  them  docile  and  ignorant,  they  built 
schools,  libraries,  colleges  and  a  state  uni- 
versity. Instead  of  destroying  their  national 
consciousness,  they  developed  the  people's 
pride  ir  their  own  history  and  traditions. 
And  as  for  profits,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  America  never  did  make  money  in  the 
Philippines.  Even  the  American  trbops  that 
were  stationed  there  never  Uved  cff  the  land 
or  the  taxes  of  the  people;  they  were  paid 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

As  early  as  1916,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress enacted  an  organic  act  for  the  Philip- 
plr.es  and  gave  a  pledge  to  recognize  Its  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
would  be  establishe<l.  Such  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  power  was  unprece- 
dented at  that  time,  and  i"  is  still  far  from 
fashionable  today.  In  1935,  the  United 
States  passed  another  law  providing  for  the 
drawing  up  of  a  constitution  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ani  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Philippine  independence  on  July 
4.  1946. 

The  war  In  the  Pacific  which  occurred  at 
the  middle  of  the  transition  period  provided 
the  severest  possible  test  for  the  relations 
between  the  American  and  the  Filipino  peo- 
ples. Almost  alone  among  the  dependent 
territories  in  Asia,  the  Philippines  stood  loy- 
ally beside  the  administering  power — proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  American 
policy. 

In  1946.  even  as  my  country  lay  prostrate 
as  a  result  of  the  war's  devastation,  the 
United  States  fulfilled  its  pledge  to  the  letter 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines.  This  was  done  at  the  peak  of 
American  glory  and  power,  at  the  moment  of 
supreme  triumph,  when  a  move  to  withdraw 
Its  pledge  and  to  postpone  independence 
would  have  been  understandable  in  view  of 
the  complete  disorganization  of  the  Philip- 
pine economy.  That  would  have  been  ex- 
cuse enough  to  conceal  any  American  designs 
in  Asia  in  the  advancement  of  which  the 
Philippines  would  have  proved  immensely 
useful.  Such  a  move  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  Justify  because  at  that  time  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  recognize  the 
territorial  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Ktirile  islands  as 
well  as  its  economic  Interests  in  the  port  of 
Dairen.  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  and 
the  South  Manchurlan  Railroad  as  the  price 
of  Soviet  Russian  participation  In  the  war 
against  Japan.  Such  considerations,  hew- 
ever,  did  not  deter  the  United  States  from 
fulfilling  Its  solemn  pledge.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  staking 
Its  claim  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  was  stripping  Manchuria  of  its  ex- 
tensive Indtistrlal  apparatus,  the  United 
States  was  giving  generously  of  its  substance 


to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  war-devas- 
tated countries,  including  China  and  the 
Philippines,  and  was  getting  ready  to  set 
the  Philippines  free  and  to  Implement  a  pro- 
gram for  Its  economic  rehabilitation. 

I  havr  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  con- 
trasting conduct  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  same  region  and  at 
the  same  point  of  time  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  way  to  refute 
the  charges  of  so-called  American  Impe- 
rialirm  in  Asia. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  mean- 
ing of  this  contrast  has  not  been  lost  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Including  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  people  for  whom,  in  these  days 
of  temporary  estrangement,  we  have  the 
strongest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect. 
It  will  not  be  lost  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  who 
have  seen  the  United  States  lend  the  support 
of  its  influence  and  p)ower  to  achieve  the  in- 
dependence of  Indonesia,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  stood  on  the  sidelines  unwilling  to 
lift  a  finger  to  help  because  she  could  not 
make  political  capital  cut  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  problem. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  have 
been  poured  out  by  the  billions  of  dollars 
since  the  war  to  .succor  the  needy  of  all  na- 
tions, to  provide  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped countries,  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  the  postwar  world.  Against  this  rec- 
ord of  so-called  imperialist  America,  we  are 
obliged  to  set  in  contrast  the  nonparticipa- 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  similar  activities 
and  its  total  abstention  from  all  forms  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  promoting  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  of 
the  world. 

By  setting  the  Philippines  free,  the  United 
States  inaugurated  a  series  of  acts  of  colonial 
emancipation  in  Asia  that  has  included  the 
independence  of  India.  Pakistan.  Burma. 
Ceylon,  and  Indonesia.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  process  will  continue  until  the  last 
colorfy  is  free.  Again,  we  are  obliged  to  set 
against  tliis  record  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union — this  power  which,  as  a  result  of  the 
last  war  for  freedom,  has  swallowed  up  the 
three  Baltic  states  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Esthonia.  and  has  clamped  the  most  op- 
pressive chains  upon  nearly  all  the  states 
on  its  eastern  frontier.  Is  the  world 
supposed  to  learn  no  further  lesson 
from  this  contrast:  That  the  United  States 
enjoys  the  most  amicable  relations  with  all 
its  neighbors  in  North  and  S<:uth  America, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  feared  and  sus- 
pected by  its  neighbors  in  the  Far  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Europe? 

In  the  face  of  these  historical  facts  and 
facts  of  record,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  and  In  particular,  the  Chi- 
nese people,  will  remain  deceived  for  a  long 
time  regarding  the  motives  and  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
understand  fully  well  that  today  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  not  free,  that  access  to  the 
facts  has  been  barred  to  them  by  the  mach- 
inations of  vicious  and  lying  propaganda. 

Nevertheless,  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
must  continue  to  act  on  the  assumption 
that  It  Is  not  Impossible  to  hope  for  a 
measure  of  understanding  with  the  Chinese 
people  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  per.suade 
them  that  their  own  best  Interests,  though 
surely  not  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  served  by  an  attempt  to 
consider  with  us  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions that  might  lead  to  the  cessation  of 
conflict  in  Korea. 

The  Chinese  people  are  not  our  enemy. 
I  say  this  on  behalf  of  a  neighboring  country 
that  has  had  relations  of  friendship  with 
China  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  was  In  this 
spirit  that  ^my  country  Joined  12  other 
countries  of  *Asia  In  an  appeal  to  the  Peiplng 
government  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  before  vs  a 
six-power  resolution  in  virtually  the  same 
terms    In    which    it    was   presented   to   the 
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S^curltT  CouncU  I  recofrnlee  th«t  Its  sub- 
miBSlon  to  us  In  thto  precise  form  U  Justi- 
fied »rd  even  neccaslUted  by  the  nmture  of 
Its  oritrtn  and  the  prncediire  tmder  whlv'h 
the  cuMtJon  has  come  before  the  General 
A£?emb;v  My  tfovernment  concur*  substan- 
tiallT  In'  this  pnipc*al  Due  regard  for  the 
necessJtT  of  fxhauatlng  every  source  of 
pescefui  neirotlatlon  In  order  to  avert  the 
danger  of  a  third  world  war  mtist  be  con- 
•taatlT  kept  In  mind. 

I  wish  to  reserve  the  rieht  to  speak  tigH\n 
aT  a  later  stage  of  the  debrvte  should  the 
circumstances  wmrrant  such  further  Inter- 
rent  ion. 


Japan  Forced  To  Play  Faisivc  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27>,  1959 

Mr  ECTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recx)rd  an  article 
entitled  ' 'Japan  Forced  To  Play  Passive 
Role,'  publLshed  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  December  17.  1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^•as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jAfAM  FoccSD  To  Plat  Pasbtvt  Roue 
(By  Sebastian  HaSner) 

London — Surely  the  oddest  thing  about 
the  Korean  crlsU  U  that  the  one  great  power 
which,  apart  from  China,  is  most  rllally  fcon- 
cemed  by  what  happens  In  Korea  plays  no 
part  in  it  at  all      That  Is  Japan. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reall?e  today  that  up 
to  3  years  ago  Korea  was  firmly  and  unques- 
tionably In  Japanese  hands,  and  that  for  15 
year8..from  1930  to  1945,  it  has  been  the  basis 
from  which  Japanese  power  had  ranged  all 
over  Blanchurla  and  North  China.  No  doubt 
this  was  an  overextension  of  Japanese  power 
which  was  bound  to  be  corrected  But  a 
Japanese  Interest  In  Korea  is,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  Japanese  concern 
about  Korea  is.  Indeed,  inevitable  as  long  as 
Japan  Is  In  any  way  capable  of  taking  normal 
car»  of  her  own  safety  and  vital  Interests. 
Korea  in  the  hands  of  any  other  great  power 
la.  In  a  trite  but  perfectly  exact  phrase,  a 
ptotol  pointed  at  Japan's  heart  The  least 
thnt  Japan,  If  she  were  master  of  her  own 
destiny,  would  l>e  bound  to  Insist  on  with  all 
her  power  would  be  that  Korea  remained 
an  Independent  buffer  state  between  herself. 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

Now.  of  course.  Japan  is  not  at  present 
master  of  her  own  destiny,  and  so  profoundly 
is  she  consclouii  of  this  that  she  does  not 
even  care  to  take  notice  of  what  is  happening 
on  her  doorstep.  With  the  Chinese  flood 
rolling  toward  her.  she  remain*  as  numb  a.i 
an  nnesthetixed  bixly, 

This  is  not  because  Japan's  physical  power 
has  disappeared.  Her  90.000.000  people  are 
all  there,  and  they  have  not  loet  their  politi- 
cal and  national  cohesion,  their  technical 
skill.-^,  or  their  formidable  fighting  qualities, 
which  only  recently  terrified  the  world. 
There  la  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Japan 
remains  intrinsically  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  present  day — probably  stUl  a  consid- 
erably greater  power  than  China.  Nor  Is 
th«r«  any  doubt  that  If  this  power  were 
operative  In  a  normal  way.  notxnly  would 
hav«  to  worry  about  China  overrunning 
Korea. 

But  Japan's  power  Is,  momentarily,  setf- 
•flaciu^    and    withholding   ItMlf.    in    literal 


obedience  to  the  dictates  of  her  recent  con- 
querors. If  Japan  wanted  to  exact  a  subtle 
revenge  on  theae  conquerors,  and  to  prove 
the  j»lf-defeatlng  absurdity  of  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  unconditional  surrender, 
total  disarmament  and  total  political  emas- 
culation, which  thev  have  pursued  toward 
her  during  the  !>ast  5  years,  she  could 
choose  no  more  effective  mcth<Ml  than  her 
present  attitude. 

UNrrm  states  pat»  fcnaltt 
For  It  is  now  proven  that  American  long- 
range  power  cannot  replace  Japanese  local 
power  In  the  Far  East  and  the  complete 
elimination  or  Japan  from  the  far  eastern 
pt)wer  cun.stellation  has  exposed  America  and 
her  allies  to  the  present  hiimlllatlon  at  the 
hands  of  China.  China  is,  of  course,  a 
smaller  power  than  the  United  States  on  any 
abstract  reckoning,  but  locally  she  U.  as  we 
now  sec.  quite  capable  of  successfully  defying 
the  United  States,  whose  centers  of  strength 
are  7.000  miles  away,  and  who.  moreover. 
has  other  areas  In  the  world  to  take  care  of. 
China  would  net  be  able  to  do  this  If  she 
were  locally  checked  by  an  independent  and 
armed,  albeit  defeated  and  chastened.  Japan, 
who  would  be  Inevtubly  driven  by  her  own 
viial  interests  to  Impose  such  a  check  on  her. 
America  is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  hav- 
ing, temporarily,  deprived  Japan  of  her  inde- 
pendence and  paralyied  her  vital  ntrve; 
Insteiid  of  holding  the  balance  cf  power  be- 
tween China  and  Jupan.  of  which  she  would 
be  perfectly  capable,  ahe  has  to  fight  China 
practically  single-handed,  and  at  long 
range  a  task  which  overtaxes  even  her 
vast  power  jjolentlal. 

What  is  true  of  Japan  in  Asia  Is  equally 
true  of  Germany  In  Europe.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  German  power  in  the  thirties  and 
early  forties  had  become  exorbitant  and  had 
to  be  curbed.  There  Is  equally  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  western  powers  with  their 
••unconditional  surrender"  policy  and  tuelr 
treatment  of  defeated  Germany  fatally  over- 
shot the  mark  and  put  Europe  at  the  mercy 
of  Russia.  They  are  now  awkwardly  and  be- 
latedly trying  to  retrace  their  steps.  But 
even  now  they  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
they  can  treat  Germany  simultaneously  as 
an  ally  and  as  a  defeated  enemy,  and  that 
they  can  have  an  effective  military  "contribu- 
tion to  western  defense"  from  a  politically 
humiliated  and  emasculated  nation.  They 
are  unlikely  to  make  much  progress  before 
they  free  themselves  from  this  schizophrenia. 

The  present  crisis,  of  which  Korea  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  the  must 
menacing,  part,  is  the  nemesis  of  "uncon- 
ditional surrender."  and  of  all  that  followed. 
By  enforcing  the  unconditional  surrender  and 
the  total  dl.'iarmament  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, the  victors  of  1945  knocked  away  two 
e  ^cntlal  pillars  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  But  only  a  balance  of 
power  provides  a  basl.s  of  peace  in  a  world  In 
which  power  Is  divided  among  Independent 
nations.  The  world  Is  today  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  having  forgotten  this  elementary 
truth.  It  win  not  find  peace  before  It  re- 
learns  It. 


Dean  Acheson 


EXITINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NV  V*.     H  \M!   •  H!a« 

IN  THE  SEN.MT  < 'F      MK   r SITED  ST.^TFS 

Friday.  Dec^'mbft   jj   nt-ywiafirc  day  of 

Monday.  Soi^ember  27  K  Of 50 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "These  Days."  written  by  Geoiye 


Sokolsky  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
Infrton  Times-Herald  of  December  21. 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrco«D. 

as  follows: 

Thesi  Days 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 
The  Republicans  have  petitioned  the 
President  to  redress  a  great  grievance  against 
the  United  States  by  dismissing  Dean  Ache- 
son  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  petition  will, 
for  the  moment,  be  ignored. 

Democrats  and  others  suggest  that  this  la 
no  time  to  complain  aboirt  Dean  Acheson. 
They  propose  that  we  shall  have  unity. 

If  by  unity,  they  mean  that  no  public 
offlclal  is  to  be  criticized  even  if  the  blood  of 
our  sons  Is  spilled  because  of  hL%  stlfr-nec'-.ed 
obstinacy  and  his  lack  of  good  sense,  then 
they  ask  not  for  unity  but  for  abject  ac- 
ceptance of  stupidity  as  a  rule  of  life. 

It  would  seem  that  lo^c  would  require,  if 
unity  Is  to  te  achieved,  that  one  who  haa 
become  so  unpalatable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  Dean  Acheson  is.  be  retired.  Who  Is 
this  man  that  unity  must  depend  upon  his 
continuance  In  cfllce? 

Suppose  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Dean  Ache- 
son v.ould  drop  dea'*.  would  the  United  States 
cease  to  exist?  If  it  Is  unity  that  Is  required 
and  this  man  Is  an  Impediment  to  unity,  does 
Mr  Truman  mean  to  tell  us  that  even  among 
deserving  Democrats  there  is  not  one  man 
who  is  capable  of  bring  Secretary  of  State, 
of  inspiring '  confidence  and  cf  achieving 
unity? 

If  the  President  were  to  accept  a  national 
rather  than  a  partisan  criterion,  the  num- 
ber is  very  large.  This  Nation  Is  not  so  bank- 
rupt in  p  sonallties  that  It  Is  limited  to  one 
man.  to  any  one  man. 

Therefore,  the  plea  that  opposition  to 
Dean  Achi'son  Imperils  unity  is  nonsense.  It 
Is  Dean  Acheson  who  UnperUs  unity. 

His  policy  In  China  has  proved  to  be  a  fail- 
ure for  which  we  are  paying  with  the  lives 
of  our  children.  His  policy  Ln  Europe  has 
brought  us  only  associates  but  no  allies.  His 
policy  In  South  America  has  weakened  our 
ties  with  our  most  Important  neighbors. 

He  has  appeased  Soviet  Russia  until  that 
country  has  become  the  mightiest  on  earth. 
lessening  our  Influence  by  a  war  in  whlcii  we 
have  been  defeated.  He  has  only  enriched 
Gr?at  Britain  at  our  exp>euse. 

Surely.  It  is  not  Dean  Achesoi.  but  the 
United  Stars  of  America  that  is  Important. 
In  1943.  the  United  States  was  a  tremen- 
dous force  In  the  world,  courted  by  all  na- 
tt(nis.  We  were  feeding  a  large  part  of  the 
wurld:  we  were  supplying  warring  nations. 
Wc  vvere  giving  away  about  $50,000,000,000. 
We  were  giving  to  Russia  $11,000,000,000. 
We  wer  ■  '  ■  on  a  dozen  fronts.  In  Asia, 
we  were  :.  .   nearly  alone  with  National- 

ist China  iui  our  principal  ally  In  Europe, 
our  troops  were  carrying  the  burden  Into 
Germany. 

In  November,  two  conferences  were  held, 
one  at  Cairo  and  one  at  Tehran,  and  from 
December  1.  1943.  tmtll  today  oiu  power  In 
the  world  has  been  receding.  At  Moscow. 
Tehran.  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Yalta.  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. London,  and  Paris  the  United  Stataa 
was  talked  out  of  Influence,  power,  and 
authority. 

And  all  the  time  the  American  taxpayer 
was  paying  (or  his  own  destruction.  And  U 
culminated  in  the  retreat  from  Korea  and 
Uie  miserable  monkeys  Insulting  our  country 
in  dally  speeches  on  our  own  soU  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  they  are  entitled  to  do 
it  by  treaty.     We  have  come  to  that. 

Now.  I  do  not  say  that  Dean  Acheson  la 
res[x>n.slble  for  all  that.  Such  an  assump- 
tion IS  whoUy  false.  He  is  not  a  big  enough 
man  to  have  done  so  much  damage. 

But  he  Is  also  not  a  big  eootigh  man  to 
have  t.rrested  the  decay  of  policy,  to  have 
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strengthened  ovir  mora!  position,  or  to  have 
inspired  confidence  In  the  people. 

Acheson  has  become  a  symbol  of  decay. 
The  American  people  responded  to  the  sym- 
bol that  Acheson  has  become  when  he  spoke 
on  televuion  and  radio  and  chilled  his 
countrymen.  It  was  not  the  words,  nor  his 
Immaculate  dress,  nor  his  lack  of  oratory. 
It  was  an  atmosphere. 

The  terrifying  fact  that  faces  this  country 
Is  that  in  this  war  we  are  led  by  many  of 
the  same  p«'rsonalltles  who  since  Novernber 
1943  have  been  the  authors  of  our  failiures. 
What  unity  can  there  be  In  that? 


Statement  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  received  a  ccmmunica- 
tion  from  Dr  Vannevar  Bush,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger, 
which  apparently  is  comprised  of  a  very 
distinguished  group  of  educators  and 
lawyers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  their  very  fine  statement,  in  ray 
opinion,  of  the  present  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Statement    bt    the    Committie    on    the 
Present  Dancer 

Washington.  D  C.  December  12.  1950. 

The  acts  of  naked  aggression  by  powerful 
Communist  forces  in  the  Far  East  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  Unit«?d 
Nations,  and  a  peril  to  the  very  security  of 
these  United  States,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, cannot  be  ignored. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger,  making  this  statement,  be- 
lieve that  the  hour  Is  at  hand  when  our 
country  must  mobilize  Its  manpower  and 
resources  on  a  scale  great  enough  to  meet  the 
real  and  present  danger,  and  that  >cale  Is 
very   great    Indeed. 

We  confront  the  actuality  of  the  assault  by 
vast  Red  Chinese  armies  on  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea.  We  confront  the  con- 
dition of  military  weakness  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, a  condition  seriously  worsened  by  re- 
cent shocking  developments  In  the  Far  East. 
We  confront  the  fact  that  In  these  circum- 
stances American  power  is  far  from  ade- 
quately mobilized.  We  confront  the  fact  that 
we  can  find  no  safety  by  withdrawal  from 
overseas  and  by  attempting  to  make  the 
North  American  Continent  impregnable — 
that  would  be  a  counsel  of  despair  and  de- 
feat. 

Even  In  this  crisis  we  totally  reject  the 
Idea  of  a  preventive  war.  Nor  do  we  accept 
the  idea  that  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Inevitable — unless  the  Soviet  so  wills  It.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  great  ob- 
jectives of  cur  foreign  policy  and  military 
policy — working  In  common  with  the  other 
free  countries  In  the  United  Nations — should 
continue  to  be  the  attainment  of  an  endur- 
ing peace,  looking  toward  a  condition  m 
which  the  beginnings  of  world  disarmament 
may  be  made.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  accompllsiilng  these  ob- 
jectives so  long  as  the  military  position  of 


the  free  countries  remains  as  weak   as   it   is 
today. 

The  aggressive  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  unmistakably  plain.  Its  Asiatic  ally  and 
satellite  has  launched  an  all-out  attack  upon 
the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  In 
Western  EurojDe  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  inflict  heavy  damage  on 
Russia's  strategic  centers  has  been  the  chief 
deterrent  to  a  full-scale  Communist  attack. 
Radical  improvements  In  defense  against  air 
attack,  together  with  growing  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  produce  atomic  bombs,  is 
progressively  weakening  the  effectiveness  of 
this  restraint.  Unless  an  adequate  supple- 
ment for  the  atonxic  potential  of  the  United 
States  Is  brought  into  existence,  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  all  of  continental  Etirope 
can  be  forced  into  the  Communist  fold,  and 
the  British  Isles  placed  again  in  even  graver 
peril  than  in  1940.  at  sacrifices  in  blood  and 
wealth  that  the  Kremlin  would  accept.  No 
scruples  of  conscience  will  stand  in  their 
way. 

In  our  view,  the  necessary  supplement  to 
our  present  atomic  leadership  is  an  allied 
force  in  being  strong  enough  to  furnish  ef- 
fective resistance  to  military  aggression. 
Such  a  force  in  readiness  to  execute  the  deci- 
sions of  the  free  countries  assembled  in  the 
United  Nations  would  make  those  decisions 
respected.  That  force  does  not  exist.  To 
meet  the  need,  it  must  be  promptly  built. 
To  create  it  the  United  States  must  take  the 
leadership.  The  European  nations  will  make 
the  greater  eSort  required  only  If  the  United 
States  takes  a  firm  stand  beside  them,  pro- 
vides the  balance  of  the  equipment  needed, 
and.  most  important  of  all.  makes  a  power- 
ful contribution  of  troops. 

Our  part  will  call  for  greater  sacrifices  than 
any  our  people  have  yet  been  prepared  for. 
Since  our  contribution  will  Include  forces  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  a 
strategic  reserve  in  this  country,  the  total 
program  will  of  necessity  be  a  large  one.  call- 
ing, we  belie%'e,  for  a  total  United  States 
armed  force  of  at  least  3,500,000  men. 

Also,  the  danger  of  an  all-out  war  is  so 
serious  that  all  of  our  young  men  must 
have  military  training.  But  universal  mili- 
tary training  alone  is  no  longer  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problems  which  now  face  us 
because  It  does  not  provide  a  force  in  being. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  concept  that 
universal  service  In  defense  of  our  freedom 
Is  a  privilege  and  an  obligation  of  our  young 
men.  To  accomplish  this  with  the  least 
Interference  with  education,  with  business 
and  professional  careers,  and  with  family 
life,  this  service  should  commence  at  the 
age  of  18  or  upon  graduation  from  high 
school,  whichever  Is  later.  Two  years  of 
such  military  service,  including  training, 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  program  should 
embrace  radically  broadened  standards  of 
fitness. 

We  recognize  that  many  detailed  provi- 
sions Interpreting  and  applying  these  prin- 
ciples remain  to  be  worked  out.  and  we  ex- 
pect shortly  to  present  concrete  proposals. 

The  above  program  would,  of  course,  be 
a  supplement  to  the  selective-service  law, 
not  a  substitute  for  It. 

But  in  addition  to  providing  military  man- 
power, this  country  must  expand  the  pro- 
gram for  equipment  and  supplies  far  be- 
yond goals  already  announced.  This  will 
be  a  hard  task,  calling  for  development  of 
the  strongest  possible  organization  to  super- 
vise our  military  procurement  here  and 
abroad.  It  will  require  submission  to  eco- 
nomic controls  more  exacting  that  thfjse 
now  in  effect,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
credit.  Government  and  private.  It  will 
also  render  necessary  a  sharp  reduction  in 
Government  spending  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses. 

The  doubt  is  not  whether  such  a  program 
is  too  arduous.  The  doubt  Is  »:iiether  it  is 
arduous  enough.  Certainly  It  Is  not  nearly 
as  drastic  as  the  conditions  which  make  It 


necessary  The  price  Is  hlgu,  but  we  believe 
It  must  be  paid.  It  is.  In  our  Judgment,  the 
only  chance  o:  averting  a  war  of  world  di- 
mensions, or  of  assuring  victory  if.  m  spite 
cl  all  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace,  the 
Soviet  Union  insists  upon  precipitatme 
wurld  war  III.  We  shall  at  the  least  have 
created  strength  which  may  convince  the 
14  men  in  the  Kremlin  that  further  aggres- 
sion will  not  pay 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  has 
been  formed  in  the  American  tradition  by 
civilians  acting  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  It 
will  enlartie  its  membership  and  strive  to 
further  the  above  purposes  To  this  end 
we  are  already  studying  certain  specific 
problems,  and  will  from  tlnve  to  time  make 
reports  to  the  public  dealing  with  them 

The  bitter  fact  is  that  our  country  has 
again  been  thrust  into  a  struggle  in  which 
our  free  existence  Is  at  stake,  a  struggle  for 
siirvival.     We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Committee  on  the  Present  Danger: 
Julius  Ochs  Adler.  Raymond  B.  Allen. 
Frank  AJtschul.  James  Phlnney  Bax- 
ter. III.  Laird  Bell.  Lewis  H.  JBrown, 
Harry  A.  Bullis  Vannevar  Bush.  Will 
L.  Clayton.  James  B.  Conant.  R.  Amml 
Cutter.  Harold  W.  Dodds.  Charles  Dol- 
lard.  Edward  S.  Greenbaum.  Monte 
M.  Lemann,  William  L.  Marbun.-, 
Frederick  A  Middlebush.  John  Lord 
OBrian.  Robert  P  Patterson.  Howard 
C.  Petersen.  Stanley  Resor.  Roljert  E. 
Sherwx)d.  Robert  G.  Sproul.  Tracy 
S.  Voorhees,  Henry  M.  Wrlston. 


Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  J.  WiLLL\MS 

OF  DFL.AWAHE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22  ^legislative  day  cf 
Monday.  November  27  K  1950 

Ml.  WILLLAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  apF>eared  in  the  Wil- 
mington Mommg  News  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Need  It  Mose  Than  Eves 

Credit  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report  with  a  timely  reminder.  The 
job  of  reorganizing  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  sav's  the  commit- 
tee In  its  latest  summary.  Is  about  half 
done — and  this  should  mean  an  eventual 
saving  of  about  $2,000,000,000.  But  It  needs 
to  be  finished. 

That  is  a  timely  reminder  l>ecause  some 
might  think  that  It  would  l>e  a  mistake 
to  push  this  renovation  program  at  a  .Ime 
when  the  Government  '-  trying  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  need  for  efficient  governmen- 
tal machinery  is  all  the  greater  now  "to 
withstand  the  shock  and  strain  of  contin- 
uous economic  and  military  attack." 

It  would  have  been  better,  of  course.  11 
the  whole  undertaking  had  been  wrapped 
up  long  t)€lore  this.  Tinkering  with  the 
apparatus  of  Government  just  when  It  must 
take  on  heavier  burdens  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  general  practice.  But  when  the 
apparatus    has     been    demonsuated     to    t>£ 
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faulty  M  well  m  extravagant  it  U  only 
MoUble  to  su«nctheu  It  b«(ar*  tt  brealu 
down  auurely. 

Certainly  It  U  absolutely  imperative  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Qovemment  to  a  mini- 
mum at  a  time  vhen  <lereose  outlnjr  w^l 
ratae  Federal  spending  to  near- wartime  lev- 
els. »very  ^loliar  saved  wUl  not  be  another 
dollar  ior  arms — whatever  must  be  appro- 
prUted  for  that  purp^we  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. But  It  wUl  be  a  dollar  that  wia  not 
add  to  inflationary  pressure,  and  runaway 
InAatlon  could  bring  a  dksastar  almost  as 
terrible  m  military  defeat. 

Ths  hard  part  of  the  reorganUatlon  pro- 
gram is  stUl  ahead.  Dr.  Robert  L.  John- 
son, chairman  ot  the  cltlaens  committee, 
thliiks  that  the  50  percent  still  to  be  done 
will  be  "far  more  diflkcuU"  to  accomplish 
than  the  first  half  But  he  ou^ht  U)  be 
wrong.  Par  the  need  has  been  made  sharper 
than  ever. 


Anatomy  oi  the  PAC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.GWINN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  RKPBB8BNTATIVES 
Friday.  December  22,  1950 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar»^s.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  27.  1950.  Issue 
of  the  Freeman  by  Edna  Lonigan : 
Anatomt  of  thk  I  AC 
(By  Bdna  Lonlgan) 

There  Is  obviously  something  very  wrong 
in  Washington  thai  our  usual  explanations 
do  not  eoTer.  The  Truman  administration 
spent  »2 14.000  000,000  from  July  IMS  to  July 
1950.  but  we  have  neither  peace  nor  plenty. 
We  have  no  mUitary  force  and  no  foreign 
policy  adequate  to  meet  the  dAogers  we  face. 
A  growtng  p^  puiar  awareness  of  these  facts 
was  an  Important  factor  In  the  administra- 
tion's defeaU  on  Election  Day. 

All  political  action  has  lU  roou  In  the 
•ourcce  of  political  power.  «\ery  act  In 
Washington  la  explainable  by  what  la  hap- 
pening in  the  election  districts.  It  Is  change* 
in  the  election  districts,  and  In  our  party 
system.  <rvtfr  the  last  18  years,  which  have 
■Mde  poMlble  Xh0  s(rmo««  new  poUclce  of  uur 
Federal  Government. 

In  early  1»40  the  inner  stresses  within  the 
Democratic  Party  grew  too  great,  and  the 
party  split.  Farley.  Hull,  and  Oarner  were 
oppoMd  to  the  third  term  because,  as  Farley 
said,  in  America  new  men  should  be  allowed 
to  eame  up  from  below  The  New  Dealers 
favored  a  third  term  because.  11  Roosevelt 
retired,  they  would  have  nowhere  to  go. 
They  had  little  standlne  or  achleTement*  In 
private  life  The  New  Dealers  w>  n;  but  the 
bureaucrats,  who  hud  not  come  up  throu«;h 
the  ranks,  could  not  hold  p»oUtlcal  power. 
Tt»ey  only  precipitated  a  struggle  within  the 
ranks  a(  the  "ins"  to  ctotennlne  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  party. 

Beneath  the  old  party  labela.  wbo  la  exer- 
clsiiMt  the  power  now?  Obviously  the  party 
maebine  or  fraction  Is  much  stron«;er,  more 
ataMe  and  more  skillful  than  the  New  Deal- 
em  ever  were.  This  new  political  machine, 
which  holds  together  the  (raKnients  that 
make  up  the  Pair  Deal  and  rules  the  old 
Democratic  Party.  Is  an  outtcnjwth  of  the 
CIOs   Political    Action   Committee    (PAC). 

The  PAC  was  formally  organized  on  July 
7.  liM3.  by  the  executive  board  of  the  CIO, 
UAder  the  guidance  of  Sidney  Hlllman  lu 
purpoee.  according  to  CIO  Prealdent  Philip 
Mvirray.  was  to  "mobilise  the  5.000.000  mem- 


ber* of  the  CIO  •  •  •  for  effective  labor 
action  on  the  political  front  "  He  explained 
that  *-ecause  of  the  "deplorable  record  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congreea.  the  primary  po- 
Utlcal  task  today  Is  to  weld  the  unity  of  all 
workers,  farmers  and  other  progreealves.  be- 
hind candidates,  recardleee  of  perty  afTlUa- 
tions.  who  support  the  war  program  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief,  and  enlightened  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies. "  From  the  be- 
ginning the  PAC  was  vitally  Interested  In  the 
conr!p«4tlon  of  Congress,  and  In  control  of 
pt>llry  through  control  of  Congress. 

The  P.\C  prgram  was  well  under  way  In 
the  summer  of  1944  At  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion where  PAC  help>ed  to  nominate  him  for  a 
fourth  term.  President  Rtxisevelt  wa.<!  quoted 
as  saying  "Clear  everything  with  Sidney  ' 
The  PAC  supported  Truman  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  probable  successi^r.  and  helped  elect 
a  Ct>ngTess  which  would  carry  out  the  Roose- 
velt policies. 

The  new  Seventy-ninth  Congress  followed 
the  Ro<.)8evelt-PAC  line  In  foreign  hlTalrs. 
with  UNO.  UNRRA.  Bretton  Woods;  bxit  on 
domestic  policy  It  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  demands  of  the  PAC  spokeamen  to  keep 
peacetime  price  controls  and  to  make  deficit 
flnanclng  p>ermanent  by  voting  public  hous- 
Ine.  aoclallaed  medicine  and  other  welfare 
schemes. 

In  the  194«  campaign,  the  PAC  arrogantly 
demanded  that  the  voters  defeat  all  the  can- 
didates for  Congress  who  had  refused  to  sup- 
port its  measures  and  had  dared  to  advocate 
a  free  economy.  It  was  roundly  defeated  by 
the   voters,   who  were  sick  of   rationing. 

After  The  1»46  campaign  the  PAC  dropped 
out  of  sight.  Most  people  thought  It  was  no 
longer  dangerous.  What  has  the  PAC  t>een 
doing  since  1946? 

Under  »'AC  the  local  CIO  olBclals  became 
grass-roots  political  organl7ers  responsible 
for  seeing  that  every  union  member  and 
his  family  were  reglrtered  and  educated 
to  vote  for  policies  the  PAC  favored.  The 
machinery  of  the  unions  was  converted  to 
supply  trained  organizers,  and  followers 
drilled  In  obedience  PAC  also  supplied  a 
means  of  political  compulsion  on  the  voters 
becaxise.  under  the  Wagner  Act.  workers  who 
refrsed  to  register  on  the  orders  of  the  shop 
steward  could  be  deprived  of  their  jobs  and 
their  union  cards,  that  Is.  of  their  right 
to  "vork  In  any  other  shop  In  the  induetry. 
Under  the  same  threat  the  workers  could 
also  be  'ximpeUcd  to  make  political  contri- 
butions to  the  PAC  fund.  The  unions,  that 
Is.  exercised  the  power  of  taxation. 

Policy  was  mads  at  the  top  and  rstKled  by 
the  locale.  There  was  no  place  for  det>ate  or 
diseentlng  opinion,  and  no  way  for  change  to 
cotne  from  beiow.  There  waji  no  chance  for 
the  members  to  leave  and  form  an  opposi- 
tion party,  becauae  they  were  tied  tu  the 
PAC  by  their  Jobs  This  amounted  to  vir- 
tual dlslranchlaeuicut  of  the  minority — or 
perhaps  the  majority — which  did  not  agree 
with  the  policies  made  at  national  head- 
quarters. 

This  new  political  machine  differed  from 
tradUlonal  American  party  organization  in 
•everul  linpfjrtant  ways. 

Our  political  system  rests  on  what  we  call 
representative  government,  but  the  name, 
as  usual,  explains  only  the  past  signihcanoe 
of  the  Idt-a.  What  dies  "representative" 
mean:  repreaentutlve  of  what?  A  representa- 
tive political  system  is  one  In  which  local 
differences  are  represented,  or  preserved. 
Small  areas  have  a  ftpokesman  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and.  therefore,  even  If  they  dif- 
fer from  the  most  powerful  or  the  mi«t 
numerous,  they  cannot  be  obliterated  by  a 
ruling  class  at  the  center  with  Its  restless 
drive  toward  uniformity.  Representative 
government  is  unity  in  diversity.  It  Is  the 
form  of  government  which  protects  all  the 
Individual  diiferences  In  a  community  be- 
cause, as  Mill  put  It  so  beautifully,  those 
dlSerences  are  precious  to  anyone  who  values 


hurasnlty.  It  U.  of  course,  the  most  mature 
and  subtle  of  all  patterru  of  polUlcal  organ- 
ization. 

The  repreaenUtlve  principle  Is  the  com- 
plete sntltbesls  of  the  leadership  principle. 
In  which  one  faction  becomes  supreme,  and 
subordlnstes  all  other  part*  of  the  Nation 
to  Its  will  The  change  from  representative 
J.  ^  •  to  touutartan  government  has 

Its  .  rpart  in  «ie  ehailC*  in  the  politi- 

cal party,  from  the  representative  party  re- 
flecting the  individual  members  with  all 
their  differences,  to  the  leadership  party. 
In  the  new  party  men  are  controlled  In 
masses  by  a  steering  mechanism  at  the  cen- 
ter, which  Induces  them  to  vote  alike,  as 
the  leaders  wish,  and  replaces  free  choice 
wiih  the  plebiscite. 

The  PAC  was  then  by  Its  very  formation 
a  challenge  to  representative  government. 
Worklugmcn  who  could  be  seduced  by  prom- 
ises of  social  gains  Into  accepting  a  package 
of  Ideas  bound  together  at  the  center,  or 
compelled  to  accept  them  through  fear  of 
loaing  their  Jobs,  were  no  longer  free  dUaens 
of  a  republic. 

AH  this  power  might  not  have  been  so 
dangerous,  except  that  the  new  political 
bosses  knew  exactly  how  to  use  It.  Joseph 
Gaer.  offlcial  historian  of  the  PAC.  tells  us 
In  The  First  Round,  that  In  1M2,  out  of  80.- 
COO.OOO  voters,  only  28.000.000  cast  their 
votes.  The  PAC  leaders  knew,  as  Insull 
knew,  that  most  voters,  whether  at  the 
polls  or  at  directors"  meetings,  are  Inert. 
Whoever  controls  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
votes  can  control  the  whole  body.  With  only 
28.000.000  citizens  voting,  an  organization 
which  could  bring  one  or  two  million  stra- 
tegically distributed  new  voters  to  the  polls 
could  control  the  whole  United  States. 

UiUman  knew  that  the  primaries  were 
even  more  Important  than  the  vote  on  elec- 
tUin  day  because  an  outside  faction  could 
more  easily  get  control  and  put  Its  men  In, 
or  prevent  Its  opponents  from  being  noim- 
nated.  so  that  the  voters  could  not  choose 
them  If  they  wanted  to. 

Another  trifle  was  noticed  by  Hlllman  and 
his  legal  staff.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  the  Smlth-Connally  Act.  which  governed 
contributions  to  political  parties  by  unions 
or  corporation,  did  not  apply  to  the  pri- 
maries. The  PAC  could  spend  all  the  money 
It  liked  In  the  primaries,  and  still  t>e  within 
the  Isw. 

With  this  new  weapon  Sidney  Hlllman  and 
his  coworkers  set  to  work  to  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  by  defeating  every 
vestige  of  the  Farley -Oarner  wing  and  build- 
ing up  a  new  group  of  candidates  committed 
to  PAC 

A  Ma  (!e  political  junta  of  left-wtnf 

union  leaders  able  to  put  12.000.C00  votes  and 
millions  of  dollars  behind  policies  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  to  force  their  opponents 
out  of  public  life,  would  have  been  threat 
enough  'o  representative  government  But 
American  labor  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

In  January  1944  Earl  Browder  reported  to 
the  American  Communist  Party  that  the 
Soviet  lenders  had  decided  to  disband  It.  and 
rephice  it  with  a  new  political  organlriitlca 
Including  workers,  farmers,  and  other  pro- 
gresidves.  organized  In  every  election  district 
through  the  labor  unions. 

This  new  party  conforms  in  every  respect 
with  the  structure  of  the  PAC,  announced  a 
few  months  earlier.  What  Is  even  more  in- 
teresting, the  Communist  Party  announced 
Its  dissolution  a  few  months  later  and  be- 
came the  Communist  Political  Association. 
The  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
PAC  and  Browder  s  program  for  the  C<.->mmu- 
nlst  Party  was  sp.»lled  out  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee In  March  1944  In  House  Report  1311. 
The  Communist  Party  and  Its  allies  raised 
the  usual  bitter  criticisms  of  this  report,  but 
they  did  not  answer  Its  facts. 

Browder  said  the  new  policy  was  to  achieve 
"national  unity  for  the  reallr-allon  of  the 
perspectives  laid  down   in  Tehran. '     The 
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perspectives  Included  Big  Three  unity,  a 
postwar  economic  program  for  the  United 
States  resting  on  vast  foreign  loans  (espe- 
cially to  Russia  I .  "capital  funds  for  the  im- 
pr(nement  of  undeveloped  countries."  "full 
employment."  and  higher  income  for  "con- 
sumers." The  new  p)arty  was  not  to  attack 
capitalists,  but  actively  to  seek  cooperation 
with  all  workers  and  farmers,  and  especially 
with  businessmen,  capitalists,  and  their  man- 
as;crs  This  power  was  to  be  directed  to 
liquidation  of  fascism  In  Germ.iny  and 
Ja;;nn  and  of  the  "reactionary  and  pro- 
Fascist  circles  In  the  United  States  "  Every 
single  element  In  the  Browder  program  was 
Incorporated  In  the  PAC  program.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  administration  ever 
since 

In  ir44  P.AC  enjoyed  a  sweeping  victory  In 
the  fourth- term  election  of  President  Roose- 
velt :  nd  of  their  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Harry  Truman.  They  salved  Wallace's 
wounds  by  demanding  that  he  be  appointed 
Secretary  o^  Commerce,  a  move  that  gagged 
even  RfKJsevelt.  Rooeevelt  died  soon  after- 
ward PACs  man  was  President,  and  Wal- 
lace was  close  to  the  President  s  ear.  where 
he  could  make  his  suggestions  on  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

The  most  Important  PAC  victory,  however, 
was  in  Congress  Joseph  Gaer  lists  12  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  defeated  In  the 
1944  elections  with  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  PAC.  They  were  Di*^.  Starnes.  and 
Costelio,  of  the  Dies  committee:  Kennedy, 
Kleberg.  Lambertson.  Newsome.  and  Patton. 
In  the  House:  and  Worth  Clark.  Champ 
Clark.  Rufus  Holman,  and  Ellison  Smith.  In 
the  Senate. 

Another  outstanding  triumph  of  P.AC  In 
1944  was  obtained  in  the  primaries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  small 
nun.ber  of  voters  participating  made  It  es- 
pecially easy  for  the  PAC  techniques  to  win 
control.  In  fact  we  shall  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  PAC 
until  we  have  had  a  full  study  of  the  pri- 
mary contests,  especially  In  the  Southern 
States. 

We  know  the  results  In  part  by  the  slow 
but  unremitting  rise  In  the  number  of  lib- 
eral southerners  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  the  Democratic  Party. 
It  Is  extremely  dtfBcult  to  persuade  the  south- 
erners that  the  PAC  has  so  much  weight. 
Thev  know  'It  cant  happen  here  "  They  do 
not  yet  see  what  can  happen  when  the  power 
released  by  WPA.  farm  paymenU.  NLRB. 
and  the  unions  falls  Into  the  hands  of  a  email 
group  with  a  military  sense  of  strategy  and 
perfect  military  synchronization. 

What  became  of  the  PAC  after  the  Eight- 
ieth Republican  Congress  came  In^  We  can 
be  sure,  knowing  the  forces  in  control  of  the 
PAC.  that  it  went  somewhere  The  Commu- 
nina  never  retreat;  they  only  change  tac- 
tlea.  They  merely  turned  of!  their  propa- 
ganda That  is  a  technique  the  New  Dealers 
knew  well.  Whenever  the  comment  grows 
unfavorable  enough.  Just  drop  out  of  sight, 
and  people  will  forget. 

Evidence  of  how  far  the  PAC  idea  had  be- 
come embedded  In  the  regular  Democratic 
Partv  Is  furnUhed  In  a  speech  by  Francis  L. 
McEirov.  New  York  State  Democratic  cam- 
paign manager  In  1948.  Mr.  McElroy  de- 
clared that  the  Republican  Party  In  New  York 
State  was  the  rallying  point  in  this  country 
for  pro-Hitler  forces.  "The  arguments  em- 
ployed In  this  campaign  by  Mr  Dewey 
•  •  •  are  the  same  deadly,  vicious  argu- 
ments which  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  used  to 
gain  power  In  Germany."  he  said. 

Mr  McBlroy  added  that  the  Democratic 
Partv  was  ready  to  back  Its  charge  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  the  rallying  point  for 
every  un-American  organization,  every  bigot, 
every  treasonable  person  in  the  Nation. 

That  Is  not  the  language  of  the  American 
party  svstem.  If  you  test  It  by  the  use  of 
symbols.  It  Is  the  language  of  the  Browder 
program  of  1944.     Becau^  the  PAC  was  so 


perfectly  camouflaged  as  a  labor  movement. 
It  was  able  to  win  over  large  strata  of  the 
American  middle  cla.s.ses— the  teacher?,  re- 
ligious leaders,  .skilled  workers 

In  1947  various  State  conventions  of  the 
CIO  ratified  i  unanimously )  the  PAC  pro- 
gram In  preparation  for  1948  So.  curiously 
enough,  did  various  State  conventions  of  the 
AFL 

What  united  them?  The  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Is  tnat  because  Taft-Hartley  hurt  the  work- 
ing people  or  because  it  hurt  some  one  else? 
The  act  forbade  unions  to  punish  th^tr 
members  by  loss  of  their  union  cards  ( their 
right  to  work  In  most  trades »  for  any  reason 
except  nonpayment  of  dues.  Workers  could 
not  be  legally  punished  for  refusing  to  vote 
as  ordered,  or  for  refu.sing  to  contribute  to 
a  pcjlltlcal  cause.  This  put  a  crimp  In  the 
PAC. 

The  Wagner  Act  had  evidently  been  drafted 
with  Communist  help.  Charles  Kramer,  a 
friend  of  Lee  Pressman,  was  In  Wagners 
office  Lee  Pressman,  former  CIO  general 
counsel,  has  admitted  his  Communist  con- 
nections. Nathan  Witt,  secretary  of  the 
NLRB,  was  ILsted  as  belonging  to  the  same 
cell.  Taft-Hartley  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
the  unions  as  a  political  chain  gang,  under 
American  Government  auspices.  Er.cept  for 
one  thing. 

Though  Taft-Hartley  Injured  the  Commu- 
nists, it  certainly  did  not  Injure  the  workers. 
Why  then  did  the  workers  unite  against  it? 
Because  the  Communists  executed  another 
strategic  retreat.  They  let  go  of  the  promi- 
nent cfBces  In  the  CIO  but  they  still  had 
control  of  the  press,  and  the  policy-making 
and  opinion-forming  organs.  Then  they 
got  their  ideas  Into  the  opinion-forming 
agenr  s  of  the  AFL,  especially  It.-  League  for 
Political  Education. 

How  could  the  AFL  be  caotured  by  the 
Communist  policy  makers?  It  had  a  great 
tradition,  but  In  the  face  cf  CIO  "gains."  its 
leaders  thought  they  had  to  "do  something." 
And  the  Communists  were  ready  and  waiting 
to  tell  them  what  to  do — policies  nicely 
hidden  behind  the  cloak  of  higher  wages, 
more  benefits,  but  still  fitting  perfectly  the 
symbols  laid  down  to  guide  policy  making 
by  Earl  Browder  In  1944. 

Labor  was  now  no  longer  divided  There 
was  no  national  "Democratic"  Party  Wriere 
was  the  reeistance  to  PAC  to  come  from' 

In  1948  we  did  not  hear  much  about  PAC. 
We  heard  Instead  of  the  Progressive  Party, 
which  nominated  Henry  Wallace  on  a  third- 
party  ticket,  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
party  of   the  CommunUts.     But  was  It? 

There  was  a  strong  belief  among  the  Com- 
munist leadership  that  a  third  party  was  a 
great  mistake  Hlllman  had  seen  and  pointed 
out  the  technical  difllcultlee  which  had  made 
it  impossible  lor  even  Theodore  Rooeevelt  to 
set  up  a  third  party.  He  had  also  shown  how 
easy  it  was  to  take  over  one  of  the  old  parties. 

What  proof  have  we  that  the  Politburo  In 
Moscow  wanted  the  election  of  Wallace? 
Wallace  certainly  did  not  poll  the  total  Com- 
munist vote.  For  8  years  they  had  worked 
on  getting  control  of  a  major  party.  Why 
give  up  the  Truman  party? 

In  1948  the  New  Dealers  deserted  Truman 
because  they  thought  his  ship  was  sinking. 
That  merely  showed  the  profound  political 
stupidity  of  the  bureaucracy  turned  political 
strategists.  The  men  in  the  Jobs  stayed  with 
Truman  t)ecause  they  had  to.  Truman  went 
Into  the  convention  with  all  the  Presidential 
po^-ers — the  bureaucracy,  the  spending  pow- 
ers, and  the  power  ol  appointment.  The 
local  machines  had  to  go  with  the  strongest. 
When  Senator  Hl'mphret  put  through  what 
was  vu-tually  the  P.AC  platform  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention,  and  Truman  accepted  it. 
he  was  on  his  way. 

Practically  every  word  of  Trumans  cam- 
paign came,  again,  from  Browder  s  pattern 
of  1944.  which  is  the  policy  of  the  PAC. 
Practically  every  word  of  his  attack  on  the 
Eightieth  Congress  can   be  found  earlier   in 


the  paces  of  the  Dally  Worker  and  the  Peo- 
ple s  Daiiy  World. 

What  then  was  the  role  of  Wallace  ai:d  the 
third  party"  It  was  the  old  Communist  dia- 
lectic. By  setting  up  Wallace  as  the  left, 
the  Communists  could  make  Trumai.'s  plat- 
form and  speeches  look  like  the  center. 

The  reason  Truman  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Democratic  Party  fell  into  the  trap  is 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Farley-Hull- 
Garner  group,  there  wasn't  anything  ther'.*. 
It  Is  often  said  that  the  city  machines  to<jk 
over  the  party.  But  the  city  machines  do 
not  have  a  policy.  They  uere  simple  rt flec- 
tions of  whatever  were  the  prevailing  ideas, 
those  most  likely  to  win  .otes  on  a  simple 
day-to-day  basis.  The  broken  fragments 
that  made  up  the  once  great  Democratic 
Party — the  unhappy  o^uthern  Demexrats, 
the  office-holders,  the  city  machines  which 
were  naturally  anti-Communist,  the  vast 
hordes  of  recipients  of  Government  checks, 
on  farms,  in  schools,  m  the  States,  in  wel- 
fare—could ofler  no  resistance  to  a  small  but 
determined  group  who  knew  the  laws  of 
stratecy  in  their  bones,  who  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  how  to  get  it.  and  who  had  a 
pertect  camouflage 

Of  course  Truman  does  not  know  this. 
He  is  wTapped  in  his  silken  cocoon  Nothing 
unpleasant  is  ever  brought  to  his  attention, 
nothing  at  all  that  would  remotely  suggest 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  Cnrnmuni.^ts  In 
sheep's  clothing.  The  hard-headed  Ameri- 
cans who  still  remain  in  his  circle  are  proba- 
bly hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  re<'aptu'e 
him  and  the  party,  and  defeat  the  P.AC  ma- 
chine, as  Hull,  Jesse  Jones.  Morgenthau.  and 
Walker  vainly  lioped  they  could  win  over  the 
destroyers  In  Roosevelt  s  day. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  PAC  strategy  to  be 
content  with  victory  over  the  Democratic 
Party.  Their  aim  is  one-party  g  'Vernnient. 
They  turned  the  flank  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  building  up  a  faction  of  their  own. 
and  waging  unremitting  war  on  the  leaders 
of  the  constitutional  group.  They  expect  to 
destroy  the  Hoover  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  they  destroyed  the  Farley -Garner 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  Then  they 
would  take  over  the  others  through  "me-too- 
ism.  ■  and  victory  would  be  theirs.  They  are 
already  far  along  their  way. 

The  Communists  have  a  well -organized 
leadership  party  operating  within  the  shell 
of  the  old  Democratic  Party  bur  directed  in 
military  fashion  by  their  secret  agents  They 
were  badly  defeated  in  the  recent  election  In 
a  lew  critical  States,  But  If  they  are  to  be 
decisively  defeated,  believers  In  representa- 
tive government  must  be  prepared  'or  a  long 
struggle.  (Already  the  PAC  is  talking  abcmt 
broadening  Its  appeal  to  the  voters  i  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  to  believe  that  their  rela- 
tions with  Communists  In  thu  cou.itry  come 
under  the  rules  of  war  The  Politbioro  has 
reversed  the  great  dictum  of  Ciausewitz,  that 
war  Is  politics  by  another  means  To  the 
Communists,  politics  is  war  by  another 
means.  There  is  no  possibility  for  Americans 
to  deal  with  the  fifth  column  in  our  politi- 
cal parties  except  by  that  heightening  of 
attention,  intelligence,  and  devotion  that  are 
necessary  In  war. 
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OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  V^lSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22   (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  November  27  • ,  1950 

Mr     WILEY      Mr     President.    I    a»k 
unanunouo  coix^cni  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Rbcxjrd  a   statement   which   I  pre- 
pared dealing  with  the  Christmas  se$LSoru 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
Rkcoid.  a5  follows: 

STArxuvrt  cm  Cioistmas.  1990 

llr.  Wnjnr  Mr.  President.  witWn  72  hours 
w«  In  thU  NaUon  vUl  ooc«  again  be  c«le- 
toraUog  the  Chrisuiuu  hoUday.  I  feel  that 
«e  wouid  Ije  rcixuss  Indeed  U  we  here  In  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  faUed  to  publicly  re- 
afflrai  our  faith  in  the  great  meaning  of 
Christmas  unto  all  the  ages  and  unto  all 
mankind. 

The  birth  of  the  Uaattr  ttoiOt  for  all  men 
the  answer  to  all  ol  tlM  problems  which  we 
h  ve  faced,  are  faciiig  and  will  face.  The 
mcsaa^fe  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  Is 
stUl  the  greatcat  news  whlich  has  ever  oome 
to  mankind. 

Tbere  is  a  danger  that  becauae  we  are  so 
cloae  to  all  of  tlie  indlrtdual  leglslaave 
traca — the  prohlem  of  civil  deieose.  taxea.  ap- 
proiHlationa.  annamenta.  control* — we  may 
fall  to  see  the  forest.  We  nuiy  become  so  lost 
in  maierial  rcoMdica  that  we  may  fall  to 
perceive  that  the  baatc  solution  to  mankind  s 
problen^  must  be  a  spirltuikl  solution,  s  birth 
In  all  men  of  an  awareness  of  their  heritage 
as  children  of  God. 

1  want  to  convey  my  warmest  fr««tlngs  of 
the  yuJeUde  to  all  my  coileaguea  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  their  stalls,  and  other  empioyeca  of 
this  great  and  auguat  body. 

I  pray  that  out  of  the  ChrlstmaJi  holiday 
may  eoiA«  a  red«dlcatlon  on  all  of  our  parts 
to  the  principles  of  the  Wayabower  We  are 
told  that  -with  God.  aU  things  are  ixxalble, ' 
and  we  know  that  it  is  "In  Him  we  live  and 
MOV*  ami  have  our  being."  With  the  recog- 
nttkm  ai  those  f&cu.  we  will  Indead  be  ade- 
qiute  to  the  challenge  uf  world  pe.sce. 

We  here  on  this  continent  bid  a  Merry 
Christinas  to  ill  the  peoples  of  the  worlti. 
Wahavt  good  will  for  aU  men.  We  seek  harm 
to  no  one.  We  pray  and  will  strive  lor  the 
day  when  on  earth  there  will  indeed  by  a 
just.  firm,  and  lasting  peace. 


Boyhood  Sackground  of  Hon.   Hubert  H. 
HumphrfV,  or  Minnesota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrUtt)  STATES 

Friday.  December  22   \le^/i  ^atioe  day  of 
Monday.  Sov^nber  27 ».  1950 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d  an  article 
dealuiK  with  the  boyhood  Ufe  ol  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr  HunFHttY!  The  arti- 
cle wa5  published  in  the  Novemtjer  9. 
1950.  issue  of  the  Times-Record  of  Do- 
land.  S  Dak 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

DoLANo  Proptr  Tni.  or  8aM*Toa  HuMrHBKTs 
Boyhood  BACKoaoowo 

(By  Mrs.  W.  H   Doty) 
Just    befure    electUm.    when    Minnesota  s 
junior  Senator.  Hi/aswr  H.  UuMrHasT.  swung 
Into  this   territory    lor   a   series   of   political 
ipaMhar.  h!a  Ooland  IrlenOs  fluckvd  to  ' 
hun  and  to  shaJte  hts  hand. 


People  of  this  community  are  especially 
Interested  In  Hciiph«bt  because  many  of 
them  knew  him  as  a  bright,  energetic 
youngster  who  went  darting  about  his  fa- 
ther's Doland  drug  store  or  zooming  around 
his   paper    route. 

KAaLT    TlAlMINa    HKUE 

His  family  moved  to  Doland  from  Wallace 
when  be  was  a  small  tmy.  and  all  of  his  grade 
and  high-school  training  was  received  ui  the 
Doland   schools. 

Whenever  he  boljs  into  political  limelight. 
as  he  has  many  tunes  In  his  rapid  rise  to 
prommeuoe.  people  here  get  an  I-knew-hlm- 
«hen  ^leam  In  their  eyes  and  avidiy  lap  up 
anything  newspapers,  magaalnes.  or  radios 
say  of  him.  Regardless  of  their  political 
leanings,  they  are  pleased  at  favorable  com- 
ments and  at  least  mildly  Irritated  at  un- 
flattering gibes. 

90ME   ois.\CRrc   wrrH   him 

Not  all  of  HcMPiuKT's  former  fellow- 
townsmen  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  his 
pet  policies.  In  fact,  many  disagree  sharply 
and  say  he  Is  far  too  radical.  But  in  this 
small  town  where  he  lived  from  the  time  he 
could  turely  toddle  until  he  finished  hi^h 
school,  many  are  genuinely  fond  of  him. 
They  remember  him  as  a  fast-moving 
youngster  with  lots  of  ability,  a  cooperative 
attitude,  and  a  friendly  grin  for  everyone. 

8t7»jicT  or  corm-cirp  contabs 

The  Senator's  actlTltles  and  utterances 
have  prompted  many  a  ccSee-cup  confab 
here.  Seldom  do  these  lunch-counter  dis- 
cussions end  until  his  Ix^yhood  frlend.s  have 
attempted  to  explain  his  rapid  rise  to 
prtMnlnence  The  reasons  advanced  range 
from  "He  just  got  the  breaks."  to  '"Well, 
Pinky   always  was   a  darn  smart   boy." 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  both  these  ex- 
planations, but  more  thoughtful  and  possibly 
more  accurate  ones  hare  come  from  thi»e 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  lad  dur- 
ing hts  16  years  in  Doland. 

CLOSI   rAMlLT    rilXND 

When  Mrs.  IXjn  Wolverton,  close  friend 
and  former  neighbor  of  the  Humphrey  fam- 
ily, was  aaked  what  she  consldert.d  the  most 
Important  factor  in  his  success,  she  gave  the 
following  explanation:  "I  think  his  parents 
desenre  much  of  the  credit  His  f ather  s  driv- 
ing ambitlop  to  get  ahead  and  tnirning  as- 
pirations for  his  family  must  have  made  a 
real  Impression  on  the  tx)y.  But  his  mother, 
I  beUere,  contributed  Just  as  much  in  a  quiet- 
er. Isss  commanding  way  Her  stubborn  ad- 
bsrence  to  what  she  believed  was  right  gave 
lUm  some  ideals  he  shouldn  t  outgrow — even 
In  politics.  ' 

Before  Doland 's  beloved  country  doctor. 
H  W  Sherwood,  died  in  IIH4.  he  noted  that 
young  UuMPHKrr  was  "making  his  mark." 
t.'id  he  contended  that  Uut>ert.  like  most 
other  smalt-town  youngsters,  had  a  dehnlte 
advaotaffe  over  those  of  larger  towns  or 
cities. 

"U  a  small -town  kid  has  any  talent  at  all. 
hs  gets  a  chance  to  develop  it  t>ecause  It 
gets  attention  earlier  and  the  competition 
Isn't  so  keen. '  often  deciared  the  aged  phy- 
sician, accenting  hi.  words  with  several 
thumps  of  his  knobby  cane. 

r*THR  S  POtlTlCAt  caoitT 

"Wo  one  can  rightfully  say  that  IJbert 
succeeded  Just  becauf^  'e  got  the  breaks." 
protested  Bigllsh-lxjrn  Alfred  Paine,  former 
Duland  postmastt-r  "By  gush,  e  made  is 
breaks,  'Ut>ert  went  places  tiecause  'e  was 
'Ubsn  and  'e  'ad  wot  it  takes. '  bristled  the 
gray-haired  friend  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Paine  and  Hut>ert's  father  were  polit- 
ical cronies  way  back  In  the  twenties,  before 
It  waji  popular  In  this  vicinity  to  be  a 
Democrat 

FASToa  SMO  ecotrr  lsaocs 

Rev.  Albert  Hartt.  now  of  Roaholt  but 
funnsrly    pastor    of    the    church    Humpmkst 


attended  In  Doland.  ts  positive  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  Doland  High  Sch(iol  Hgured  promi- 
nently in  his  success. 

"The  training  and  inspiration  that  partic- 
ular group  of  teachers  managed  to  give  the 
Doland  youth  were  most  unusual.  '  he  has  de- 
clared many  times.  He  can  recall  m.iny  in- 
cidenU  as  leader  of  young  HrMPKSET  s  Boy 
Scout  troop.  However.  Reverend  Hartt  has 
always  felt  that  the  gifted  Hubert  could  have 
done  much  letter  with  his  talents  than  to 
go  all-out  for  politics. 

stJPEaiNTxNaurr  or  schools 
If  you  should  ask  Guy  W.  Cook  of  Hot 
Springs,  superintendent  of  Doland  schools 
at  that  time,  how  he  accountSv  for  Hum- 
PHKET  8  rec'Td,  he  would  t)e  sure  t^  mention 
his  speech  training.  \ 

"Learning  to  speak  convincingly  as  a  high- 
school  debater,"  he  told  your  reporter  this 
summer.  "Is  right  where  he  got  his  start. 
Of  course."  Cook  added  thoughtfully. 
Hubert  alway  had  a  good  mind,  lots  of 
ambition,  and  an  unusual  gift  of  gab." 

CASZrULLT  r.^CIS  AtTBIINCI 

When  HUMPHXKT  was  in  the  seventh  grade, 
he  played  the  title  role  in  the  operetta.  Jack 
a  i  the  Beanstalk.  His  costume  simulated 
the  tight-fitting  clothing  of  medieval  peas- 
antry, with  colorful  shoulder  puffs  and  short. 
bloomerllke  overpants. 

The  b^ansUlk  was  a  pole  with  pegs  for 
climbing,  camouflaged  by  artificial  foliage 
and  large  cloth  beanpods.  ■  •  •  Hussrt 
nimbly  climbed  the  tieanstaik,  but  as  he  hur- 
ried down  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  he  caught 
the  seat  of  his  bloomers  on  a  peg  Result: 
Young  HuMPHRXY  carefully  laced  the  audi- 
ence the  rest  uf  the  evening  and  Ruth  6a pp. 
the  girl  playing  the  part  uf  Jack's  mother  got 
the  giggles  and  almost  wrecked  the  perform- 
ance. Ruth  is  now  the  wife  of  Commander 
W.  8  Johnson.  U  S  N  They  have  recently 
returned  home  after  spending  a  year  and  a 
half  on  Guam. 

BXTaActmaicrtAi  Acrrvrrres 

While  Hutjert  «as  a  student  at  Doland 
High  School,  he  took  part  in  all  extra-curric- 
ular activities.  Although  he  was  a  tall, 
skinny  youngster,  he  was  wiry  and  determined 
enough  to  do  fairly  well  In  athletics  and 
brainy  enotigh  to  be  a  straight  "A  "  student. 
besides  doing  odd  jobs  around  the  drugstore 
and  occasionally  indulging  in  a  little  horse- 
play with  his  pals.  He  was  valedictorian  of 
his  class. 

PaOMTNKNT    SCHOOLMA-m 

Humphrey  had  several  schoolmates  wImk 
though  not  as  well  known  in  South  Dakota 
as  he.  are  very  successful  in  their  fields  On 
the  debating  team  with  him  were  Julian 
Hartt.  Methodist  minister's  son  who  is  now 
professor  of  religion  in  the  divinity  school  at 
Yale  University,  and  Alvln  Hahn.  a  promi- 
nent atttimey  at  Monrovia,  Calif.  Another 
member  of  that  debating  group  was  Earl 
Hansen,  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Doland. 

There  are  those  who  say  they  would  prefer 
Hansen's  comparatively  carefree  life  as  a 
successful  farmer  and  solid  cltlaen  of  the 
community  to  the  uneasy  heights  of  i  top- 
ranking  politician. 

Possibly  there  was  some  magic  In  tJe  ini- 
tial "H"  for  these  four  l»ys.  Humi'kiiet, 
Hartt.  Hahn,  and  Hansen,  made  stiff  com- 
petition for  even  the  largest  high  sch<  ols  of 
the  State. 

One  bit  of  HunratEY  lore  tells  of  a  i  ora- 
torical contest  Judged  by  Carl  Mundt  then 
an  instructor  in  the  normal  school  at  Madi- 
son. The  story  goes  that  Alvln  Hat  n  re- 
ceived first  place  and  Hraarr  HrMnfkrr 
second.  School  notes  are  said  to  have  r  'port- 
ed that  Mr.  Mundt  gave  the  boys  va  uable 
criticisms  after  the  contest. 

KKKTS    Vr   DOLAND   CONTACTS 

The  Senator's  Doland  acquainiancs  mrt 
pleased  that  be  takes  tune  out  to  majaMkln 
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his  local  contacts.  His  former  Sunday  school 
teacher.  Edna  Holmes,  now  town  librarian, 
prizes  the  birthday  remembrance  he  sends 
each  year.  Nor  does  he  forget  Mrs.  Patience 
Wllkins.  who  says  she  used  to  boss  him 
around  Just  as  she  did  her  own  children. 

"When  Hubert  Joined  the  gang  in  our 
yard,  there  was  always  plenty  of  activity." 
recalled  Mrs.  Wllkins  "He  was  a  born  lead- 
er even  then.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
them  all  to  do  what  he  wanted  them  to  and 
still  keep  them  happy  " 

No  visit  to  Doland  would  be  complete  for 
HtTBCTT  until  he  had  gone  into  a  huddle  with 
Deschier  Welch,  a  former  classmate  and 
probable  partner  in  several  pranks  that  gave 
their  teachers  a  few  gray  hairs. 

Doland  people  will  continue  to  watch  Hu- 
EEHT  HrMPHETT  With  interest  and  pride.  At 
least  a  few  wish  he  would  be  a  bit  more  cau- 
tious m  his  upward  climb  because,  in  Do- 
land. even  Republicans  hope  he  won't  stub 
his  political  toe. 


War  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OM.\HONEY 

Cr   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  22  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27  k  1950 

Mr  OMAHCr-EY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  some  remarks  on  war  and  inflation 
which  I  have  prepared  for  delivery  this 
evening  over  the  NBC  radio  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wak  and  Intlatioh 

War  is  the  consummate  folly  to  which 
ma.".k'nd  has  been  condemned  throughout 
all  written  history.  It  Is  the  scourge  of  hu- 
manity, and  leaves  only  a  widening  path  of 
terrcr  and  destruction  In  its  wake. 

As  science  advances,  war  becomes  more  ap- 
palline.  more  all-inclusive,  more  utterly  de- 
structive. World  W^ar  II  far  exceeded  World 
War  I  In  the  devastation  it  wrought,  and  If 
there  should  be  a  third  world  war.  it  will 
drench  the  globe  In  a  blood  bath  the  horror 
of  which  no  mind  can  conceive,  save  only 
that  everyone  who  comprehends  the  devas- 
tating extent  of  the  two  global  conflicts  al- 
ready fought  in  this  generation  must  know 
that  the  su3erings  and  the  burden  of  a  third 
world  war  will  be  borne  by  generations  yet 
unborn. 

It  was  the  comprehension  of  this  fact  that 
led  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
even  before  military  victory  was  achieved 
over  Germany  and  Japan  in  1945.  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations. 
Cur  national  purpose  could  not  have  been 
bc.ter  stated  than  it  was  by  Senator  .\RTHrK 
H  VANDENBtRC.  of  Michigan,  en  the  floor  of 
th?  Senate  on  J.inuary  10.  1945,  when  he  said. 
"We  are  fighting  to  defend  America  We  still 
propo?e  to  help  create  the  postwar  world  on 
a  basts  which  will  stop  aggression  for  keeps 
and,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  substitute 
Justice  for  force  among  free  men.  We  pre- 
pose  to  do  it  primarily  for  our  own  sake.  We 
still  propose  also  to  substitute  Justice  for 
force — if  we  can— In  writing  the  peace  which 
terminates  this  war." 

In  that  memorable  sp>eech  which  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  what  has  been  called  the  bi- 
partisan international  policy.  Senator  Van- 


DENSEHG  also  proposed  unity  of  military  ac- 
t;i>n  among  the  United  Nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  aegresslon.  "It  must 
rr.ean  one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  he  said, 
"and  it  will  mean  this,  unless  somewhere  in 
this  grand  alliance  the  stupid  and  sinister 
folly  of  ulterior  ambitions  shall  invite  the 
enemy  to  postpone  our  victory  through  our 
own   rivalries   and   our  own   conluslcn" 

He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  binding 
treaty  amons  the  major  allies,  which  of 
course  included  Russia,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  new  aggression 
after  the  peace  treaties  of  World  War  II  had 
been  written.  "I  know  of  no  reason,"  said 
he,  "why  a  hard  and  fast  treaty  between  the 
major  allies  should  not  be  signed  today  to 
achieve  this  dependable  end."  That  was  the 
vision  of  a  great  statesman  in  the  Senate  who 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  mankind 
to  work  together  in  unity  to  achieve  perma- 
nent peace.  We  know  now  that  one  of  the 
Allies,  the  Oovernment  of  Russia,  to  which 
Vandenberc  was  willing  to  offer  a  guaranty 
to  protect  it  against  aggression  by  a  revived 
Germany  or  Japan,  not  only  spurned  the 
thought  of  such  an  alliance,  but  itself  has 
become  an  overt  aggressor  and.  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  has  sought 
"to  break  up,  by  destructive  acts,  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations." 

If  Russia  should  succeed  In  breaking  up 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  or  should 
succeed  in  securing  dominance  over  that 
organization,  the  result  would  obviously  be 
that  a  world  institution  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  would  be  perverted  into  an 
in.-trument  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  and 
the  bodies  of  men 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  danger  which 
has  prompted  President  Truman  to  assert 
that  this  country  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  stand  in  their  gravest  peril. 
The  people  who  aspire  to  govern  themselves 
must  stand  together,  for  only  In  unity  can 
they   protect   themselves. 

If  this  free  world  .should  shrink  now  to 
embrace  only  the  Western  Hemisphere,  if 
the  European  peninsula  should  be  overrun 
by  Communists,  and  all  Asia  should  fall  into 
the  Soviet  circle,  then  indeed  would  this 
Government  and  the  principles  of  popular 
sovereignty  lor  which  it  has  always  stood 
be  m  mortal  danger.  For  this  reason,  the 
President  has  said  that  we  cannot  yield  to 
aggression  and  will  not  engage  in  appease- 
ment, but  shall  continue  to  make  ourselves 
strong,  to  engage  not  only  in  military  pre- 
paredness, but  In  economic  preparedness 
also. 

This  is  the  reason  for  his  summons  to 
national  units.  This  is  the  reason  for  his 
call  for  sacriflces  without  which  we  cannot  be 
ready  for  the  grim  test  that  lies  before  us. 

First  of  all.  it  must  be  understood  that, 
in  modern  warfare,  the  home  front,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  is  the  fighting  front.  It  is  the 
fighting  front  because  It  would  be  impossible 
to  build  the  weapons  of  defense  without  the 
labor  of  all  civilians.  A  modem  fighting 
force  could  not  exist  without  the  active  sup- 
port of  all.  Modern  warfare  is  as  much  eco- 
nomic as  it  is  military.  This  is  a  lesson  all 
must  learn. 

No  group  or  class  or  individual  can  hope  to 
make  profit  out  of  the  program  of  prepared- 
ness upon  which  we  are  launched.  It  takes 
years  before  a  long-range  bomber  can  pass 
from  the  drawings  upon  the  designer's  board 
to  the  finished  plane.  Thousands  of  men 
must  work  upon  the  production  of  the  raw 
materials  which  go  into  that  plane.  Other 
thousands  must  labor  upon  the  fabrication 
or  the  commodities  out  of  which  the  plane  is 
made.  Other  thousands  must  put  the  parts 
together.  Then,  in  seemingly  unrelated  in- 
dustries, are  produced  commoditlS^  like 
aviation  gasoline,  without  which  the  plane 
could  not  fly,  and  the  materials  which  are 
used  by  the  ground  forces  necessary  to  keep 
It  in  ilie  air. 


In  other  words,  modern  warfare  and  pre- 
paredness for  war  is  an  all -embracing  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  It  calls  fr,r  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  our  people  because  only  all  our 
people  can  produce  and  pay  for  the  instru- 
ments that  are  needed 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  forget  all 
thousht  of  profit.  We  mu5t  be  prepared,  as 
the  Government  is  urgiiie.  not  to  promote 
Inflation  by  resisting  taxes,  by  pushing  prices 
upward,  or  by  advancing  waees  Profits, 
wages,  and  prices  in  the  United  States  are  at 
such  levels  now  that  fewer  injustices  would 
be  inflicted  by  an  over-all  freeze  than  by  any 
slower  approach  to  the  ceilings  which  must 
be  imposed. 

It  lias  tjeen  well  said  that  mflition  is  the 
enemy  within  the  gate.  An  analysis  of  price 
Increases  of  items  upon  the  essential  list  of 
military  procurement  indicates  that  many  of 
them  have  Increased  from  20  to  more  than 
50  percent.  Rubber  tires  for  the  Army  in 
November  1950.  were  more  than  38  percent 
more  costly  than  m  April;  boots.  42  percent 
up:  clothing.  39  pjercent  up;  parachutes.  51 
percent  up;  mattresses,  65  percent  up:  and 
wire  rope  for  the  Navy.  100  percent  up 

The  dollars  that  we  appropriated  last  fall 
for  national  defense  will  buy  far  less  now  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  than 
they  would  have  bought  last  June  before 
Korea. 

In  very  truth.  Inflation  at  home  knocks 
our  fighting  planes  out  of  the  sky  more 
effectively  than  Russian  jet  fighters  In  the 
hands  of  the  Red  Chinese  army  of  aggres- 
sion. Unless  we  check  it  immediately,  next 
year  we  will  be  appropriating  billions  more 
to  buy  the  military  items  that  could  be 
bought    now    at    present    prices. 

Military  costs  are  not  the  only  costs  af- 
fected by  Inflation  It  is  rapidly  spreading 
to  the  prices  of  every  item  that  the  people 
buy  and  need.  The  cost  of  living  at  this 
moment  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  It  is 
bound  to  go  higher.  As  it  cUmbs  skyward, 
the  arguments  for  further  wage  Increases 
become  unanswerable. 

When  the  Soviet  Communists  first  began 
their  campaign  to  take  over  China,  they 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  promote 
Inflation  because  they  understood  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  modern  society  and  they 
knew  that  by  increasing  the  cost  of  living, 
they  would  undermine  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  a  united  determination  to  halt  Infla- 
tion here  at  home,  we  can  take  the  first  and 
most  effective  step  to  protect  ourselves 
against  communism  We  must  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  respond  In  united  fashion  to 
the  President  s  call  for  increased  production 
and  for  the  prevention  of  inflation.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  nonmilitary 
expenditures  by  Government  on  the  Federal, 
the  State,  and  the  local  level.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  send  the  profit  dollar  to  war  by 
diverting  profits  to  the  national  defense. 
By  every  dollar  that  we  increase  the  debt 
of  the  United  States  we  make  mere  dlfBcult 
the  fight  for  freedom — we  make  more  dliB- 
cult  the  survival  of  the  principle  of  prtvats 
property. 

Political  and  economic  freedom  are  the 
ideals  for  which  this  country  was  found?d. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  once  said,  "I  have  swctt-a, 
up>on  the  altar  of  God.  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man  "  Such  a  tyranny  now  threatens 
to  take  over  the  world. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address,  called  for  the  united  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  American  ideal  that  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
I>eople.  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

This  is  our  test,  and  the  first  battle  will  be 
the  battle  fought  here  at  home  to  bait  In- 
flation before  It  destrovs  us. 
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Secretary  Acheson'i  Critic* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  »»TW  TC«K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22  degtslative  day  of 
Monday.  November  27 »,  1950 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unamraous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  two  ver>'  interesting  let- 
ters from  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  20.  Both  these  let- 
ters deal  with  the  move  to  force  the  dis- 
missal of  Secretary  Acheson. 

It  is  also  interesting  and  worthy  of 
note  that  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  a  note  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column,  states 
that  a  preponderance  of  letters  in  de- 
fense of  Secretary  Acheson  are  being 
printed  m  that  column  because  the  New 
York  Times  has  received  10  letters  in  sup- 
port of  Secretary  Acheson  to  every  1  let- 
ter critical  of  him  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  editor's  comment  were  ordered  U)  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows. 
SacmxTABT  AcHKSows  Carries 
AIMS  or  orrosmon  sxautktd.  loss  or  coktj- 

DTNCS   CHAact    CHAlXENCED 

To  the  EDrroB  of  thk  Niw  Yo«k  Timbs  : 

The  Republican  demand  for  the  removal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  a  moraent  ol 
national  emergency  has  ahaken  the  country 
and  shocked  our  allle*  No  responalble  state- 
ment of  reasons  adequate  to  so  extreme  and 
unprecedented  a  step  haa  b*en  offered,  other 
"tlMn  the  claLm  that  Mr  Acheson  has  "lost 
Xb»  ooofldence  of  the  country." 

fllnos  the  country  has  nut  declared  Ita 
Ttovs.  thU  assertton  must  be  taken  as  merely 
rhetorical.  Even  as  rhetoric  it  is  dubiotis. 
If  the  reaction  to  the  Republican  demand  In 
and  around  Boston  la  evidence,  leaders  of 
American  opinion,  Republican  as  well  as 
Democratic,  do  not  share  the  party's  convic- 
tioi.  on  that  poUit. 

What,  then,  u  the  case  sfainst  Mr  Ache- 
son? We  must  assume.  In  respect  fur  the 
Republican  Ooo|p sssaien.  that  It  Is  some- 
thing more  than  the  dislike  of  some  Members 
of  Congress  for  hU  mustache,  his  cloti'.es. 
and  the  precision  of  hu  uw  of  the  EnKlisb 
langnagw  We  must  assume,  tor  the  same 
reason,  that  It  is  something  mor«  taan  the 
McCarthyism  that  Mr.  Acheson  U  soft  to 
communism.  You  disposed  of  that  insinua- 
tion In  luianswerable  terms  in  your  editorial 
of  December  16  No  American  in  public  life 
has  a  more  consisteni  record  of  elTecttve 
opposition  tu  comxnunism  than  the  SecretHry 
of  State. 

What.  then.  U  the  case?  If  it  ts  not  per- 
sonal dUtaste  <ir  discredited  goaslp,  what  ts 
It?  Republican  reference  is  made  to  fitr  east- 
ern policy  in  terms  which  ruKReat  that  Mr. 
Acheson  has  not  been  sufBclently  hostile  to 
communum  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  are  fighting  CommunUt  aggression  In 
K  Tea  as  the  result  of  a  courageous  decUlon 
taken  by  Mr.  Truman  on  Mr.  Acheaon's  ad- 
vice. Are  th«  Republicans  complaining  that 
we  are  not  fighting  communism  elsewhere  In 
Asia  as  well?  SpsclftcaUy.  are  they  com- 
plaUilng  because  ws  ars  not  also  at  war  with 
Communists  In  China?  Is  It  their  conten- 
tion that  Mr  Acheson  has  lost  the  confldsncs 
of  the  American  people  because  be  has  pur- 


sued   a    policy    aimed    at    avoldlnR    war    in 

China? 

The  country  ts  entiled  to  a  clarlflcollon 
of  their  position.  It  is  no  secret  that  there 
are  Republican  Senators  and  Republican  pub- 
lishers who  would  like  to  Involve  the  United 
States  In  war  In  China.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  regarded  as  an  Irrespon.slble  mi- 
nority Do  they  now  make  Republican  pol- 
icy? And  is  it  In  submission  to  their  views 
thst  the  United  States  must  lose  the  services 
of  an  able,  devoted  and  courageous  Secre- 
tary  of  State  at  the  moment  when  we  need 
him  mosf 

AscmaALD  MacLkuh. 

Boston.  December   17.   19^:0 
Disctrmr  ftared 
To  the  Eorroi  or  the  Niw  York  Times: 

I  wish  to  record  my  entire  approval  of 
yotir  recent  editorial  regarding  Secretary  of 
state  Acheson. 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  vituperative 
character  of  some  of  the  attacks  made  ou 
both  Mr  Acheson  and  General  MacArthur, 
whatever  mistakes  they  may  uave  made  (and 
who  has  not  made  them?».  I  regard  them 
both  as  high-minded,  patriotic  Americans 
undeserving  of  such  treatment. 

As  for  the  Republican  resolutions  regard- 
ing Mr.  Acheson.  particularly  In  view  of  the 
meeting  In  Brussels.  I  can  only  think  of  them 
as  an  act  of  unparalleled  political  folly. 
The  effect  in  European  caplUls  la  set  forth 
in  the  dispatch  of  your  London  correspond- 
ent, Raymond  Daniel. 

What  Is  needed  in  Washington  Is  less  quar- 
reling and  more  cooperation  (this  applies  to 
tjoth  Republicans  and  Democrats)  and  more 
patriotism.    Let's  cl<58e  ranks  and  "git  goln'." 

A  DlSCUSTTO  RIPUBLICAK. 

New  York,  December  17.  1950. 

(Spare  has  been  given  In  these  columns 
to  a  preponderance  of  letters  in  support  of 
Mr.  Acheson  for  the  reason  that  our  mail 
haj  run  approximately  10  to  1  In  his  favor. — 
Editor,  the  Times.) 


The  Great  Struggle  Is  Yet  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
versal the  United  Nations  forces  have 
suffered  in  Korea  Is  not  a  defeat,  nor  is 
it  the  end  of  a  battle  The  United  Na- 
tions forces  went  into  Korea  for  the  high 
moral  purpose  of  enforcing  peace. 

The  set-back  given  our  advancing 
forces  is  most  definitely,  however,  a 
warning  that  the  road  ahead  i.s  goiiiK  to 
be  difficult.  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall  recently  told  the  Congress  of 
American  Industry; 

We  are  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  tension 
and  facing  the  possibility  of  •  •  •  catas- 
trophe. •  •  •  The  country  Is  facing  an 
unprecedented  era  in  American  life,  and  we 
have  to  d<i  all  In  our  power  to  prevent  the 
state  of  affairs  of  today,  bad  as  It  la,  from 
detArlorstlng  Into  something  drtadful  to 
cuotMDpiats — another  world  war. 

Secretary  Marshall's  warning  was 
spoken  almost  •  years  tu  the  day  after  a 
previous  address  to  the  .s.ime  group  of 
Industrial  traders,  at  ttien  uniiual  dinner 
OMetlng.    In    the    same    room    of    the 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  Yo:  k      He 

was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  then,  and  we  had  been  onlj  a  few 
days  less  than  1  year  involved  m  World 
War  n.  But  we  had  won  our  fir.'  t  stra- 
tegic success  by  the  la  riding  in  North 
Africa,  and  though  victor\-  was  2'  >  years 
in  the  future,  morale  was  high,  and  the 
miracle  of  American  industrial  produc- 
tion had  begun  to  work. 

Today.  w::h  the  situation  mon  grave 
than  it  was  then,  we  have  mai"  less 
progress  toward  creating  the  strei  gth  we 
shall  need  for  our  protection  ai  d  sur- 
vival. Moreover  we  must  do  m  )re  for 
our  allies  than  we  had  to  do  8  years  aero. 
Secretary  Marshall's  address  to  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Indtistry  was.  there- 
fore, more  than  a  warning  of  the  gravity 
of  the  .situation.  It  was  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  has  to  be  done.  This 
build-up  Will  be  from  the  low  .«;:ate  of 
last  June  "to  a  position  from  which  we 
can  at  least  see  the  peaks  we  ma.v  have 
to  climb  In  case  of  all-out  war."  And 
Secretary  Marshall  warned: 

We  must  get  there  as  quickly  as  |>oesible. 
meanwhile  rushing  our  planning  fo:  what- 
ever further  development  will  be  necessary. 

Summing  up.  Secretary  Mir.shall 
pointed  out  that  what  we  must  dc  is  not 
only  to  resolve  the  i-ssue  in  Kor^a.  and 
prepare  for  any  eventualities  that  may 
ari.se:  we  must  develop  a  system  new  to 
American  practice  that  will  be  en  luring, 
not  a  system  that  will  collapse  at  any 
surface  relaxation  in  the  tension  under 
which  we  live,  and  under  which  »  e  must 
expect  to  live  until  peace  and  den  ocracy 
are  firmly  established  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  great  tfsk  fac- 
ing the  American  Congress  a:  id  the 
American  people — to  build  the  system 
that  will  endure  in  spite  of  the  reverses 
of  a  single  campaign  and  will  stand  us 
in  good  stead  whatever  the  ctrug^  le  that 
may  come 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask.  therefore,  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  Secretar>  Mar- 
shall's statement  of  December  8.  11)50,  on 
his  task,  in  the  Concressional  Fecord. 
The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

Txlay  is  very  reminiscent  of  8  yei.rs  ago. 
On  December  4.  1»42,  to  be  exact.  I  appeared 
here  In  this  same  room  at  a  meeting  jf  your 
association  to  outline  the  military  si  uatlon 
and  to  urge  you  to  step  up  the  production 
we  so  desperately  needed  at  that  time  to  pro- 
vide equipment  for  the  troops  already  In  ac- 
tion and  called  to  the  colors  and  tie  mil- 
lions yet  to  come — and  for  our  allies  i\m  well. 

Today  the  na^litary  situation  is  grave,  more 
grave.  I  very  much  fear,  than  It  was  even 
in  those  most  dllBruIt  days  of  8  years  ago. 
We  had  then  won  our  first  strategic  success 
by  the  landing  In  North  Africa,  bu'  there 
were  yearn  of  bitter  fighting  ahead. 

The  American  tendency  to  rush  fron  pessl- 
miam  to  Jubilant  optimism,  or  the  reverse, 
over  the  results  of  a  single  campal^  n  and 
even  the  outcome  of  a  single  battle  w»  s  then 
manifest  and  I  remember  cautioning  you 
that  the  great  strtiggle  was  yet  to  come  To- 
night I  would  caution  you'  that  this  Is  the 
time  for  a  calm  determination,  a  stroLg  reso- 
lution to  do  what  seems  wise  to  protect  the 
future  security  of  the  free  world.  I:  u  no 
time  for  violent  emotions 

In  those  critical  days  of  that  first  luccew 
we  lacked  trained  personnel  to  ket'p  our  en- 
gaged combat  unUs  up  to  strengt.i  We 
lacked   the  quantities  of   materiel   to   k<;ep 
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them  fully  equipped  and  at  the  same  time 
we  were  rapidly  and  vastly  increasing  our 
forces.  , 

On  the  IndiutrUl  front  the  prchlem  cf 
1M2  was  quantity  production  to  meet  our 
own  needs  and  those  of  our  allies.  We  were 
holding  bases  and  conducting  world-wide 
operations.  Tremendous  demands  had  to  be 
made  on  Arr^rrlcas  productive  resources. 
The  goals  set  seen^ed  Impossible  to  some. 
We  were  con.front*d,  however,  with  a  situa- 
tion that  left  us  no  alternative.  Our  enemies 
had  been  preparing  for  the  day  cf  aggres- 
sion for  decades  and  had  their  men  lined 
up  and  their  munitions  assembled.  We  were 
Just  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  hos- 
tilities. We  were  In  the  process  of  mobiliz- 
ing for  the  supreme  effort  that  modem  war 
demands. 

Well,  you  are  ftilly  aware  that  you  made 
good.  You  performed  a  miracle  of  produc- 
tion. Tcu  and  labor  and  agriculture  played 
a  dominant  role  In  the  victories  of  5  years 
ago. 

Today  our  problems  so  far  as  they  concern 
personnel  and  nist^rlel  are  much  the  same 
as  were  thoee  of  the  pertod  I  have  been  re- 
ferring to.  We  are  not  in  a  world  war  but 
we  are  In  a  perlcd  of  the  greatest  tenslcn 
and  facing  the  possibihry  of  such  a  catas- 
trc^lhe.  and  we  are  engaged  In  the  hearlest 
of  lighting  in  the  restricted  area  of  Korea. 
The  countTT  is  facing  an  unprecedented  era 
in  the  American  life  and  we  have  to  do  all 
In  our  power  to  i>reTent  the  state  of  affairs 
of  today,  bad  as  It  Is.  from  deterloratlnf  Into 
something  dreadful  to  contemiplate — another 
vorld  war. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  sereement 
on  the  part  of  our  pciltlcal  leaders  and  the 
public  that  we  should  build  up  our  military 
strsngth  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  are 
two  distinct  phases  to  that  process,  one  per- 
taining to  personnel  and  the  other  to  ma- 
t*riel  And  there  is  the  additional  consid- 
eration as  to  what  we  do  to  buUd  tip  the 
strength  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

The  Immediate  and  first  step  In  the  pro- 
gram we  haTe  decided  upon  caUs  for  s  bulld- 
up  in  manpower  from  the  low  state  cf  last 
June  at  the  time  the  Worth  Koreans  started 
on  their  course  of  aggreaBlcn  to  s  posltlcn 
from  which  we  can  at  least  see  the  pesks 
we  may  hav^  to  climb  In  case  of  all-cut  war. 
We  mu5t  quickly  reach  a  high  plateau  In 
this  mountain  range  of  preparedness  from 
which  we  can  lock  In  all  directions,  firm  In 
a  position  of  readiness  to  act  In  whaterer 
way  that  may  be  necessary,  rapidly  but  de- 
IfbcratelT  and  effectlTely.  The  establlsiiTr.ent 
of  such  a  poemon  Is  not  a  one-ctaot  affair. 
In  fact  the  mlafmnce  of  that  baae  tm- 
trttsT-'-  becoaaw  much  the  greater  tack. 

What  are  we  asking  from  tlte  pvescnt  Con- 
gress in  the  seccmd  sapitUuiaDlal  deflctenry 
appropriation  Is  the  estabUdunent  oi  sioch 
an  initial  base  both  in  men  and  munitioDs. 
We  must  get  there  as  qui<^y  as  possthle. 
meanwhile  ruahlnf  oor  planning  for  ^irtiat- 
e^-er  further  development  wOl  l)e  neeeaaary. 

Another  step  In  oar  search  for  stroagth 
lies  in  our  military  assistance  profraza. 
Fortunately.  Oongreas  befvsre  sdkvumlng  last 
September  prorujed  #4  OOO  OOO.COO  as  the 
MooiMl  installment  of  equipment  lor  our 
alMsa  We  are.  furthermore,  proceedltig  with 
a  full  proeram  In  reaearch  and  devtfopmcnt 
In  ail  scienufic  fields,  and  doing  this  wtth 
the  advice  and  cooperatkm  of  the  leadtng 
■dentists  in  this  country,  to  that  our 
weapons  and  wi'Wtrt  of  operation  wUl  be  the 
best  in  the  world. 

As  to  DMiiUtioDS.  that  is  your  field  I  am 
panicularly  anzkNM  not  only  that  productloa 
be  gotten  under  way  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  puahed  as  rapidly  as  poaatble  bat  eren 
Bort  eoncerned  to  see  that  v«  do  this  In 
such  a  "««""*e  as  to  assembly  lines,  necessary 
Jigs  and  dies,  and  things  at  that  nature,  so 
that  we  can  quickly  ai-.d  greatly  accelers'.e 
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production  as  It  becoaxj  necessary.  We 
must  hik-ie  a  sLockpUe  of  wnt»K»xi  weapons 

but  I  am  equally  coaceracd  that  «•  now 
lay  down  a  system  which  does  not  OMCely 
produce  finished  materiel  lor  a  stockpile  but 
will  enable  us  quickly  aad  effectively  to 
greatly  Increase  productloc.  ucda  forced 
pressure,  if  that  be  necessary. 

We  have  to  have  In  mind  that  while  cur 
great  effort  today  Is  to  maintain  the  aecu- 
rlty  of  our  men  in  Korea  and  above  and 
beyond  that  to  take  every  |nwctlcab'.e  step 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  must 
do  cur  present  Job  against  the  backgroand 
that  the  best  that  we  can  hope  for  In  the 
Immediate  years  ahead  Is  a  prolonged  ten- 
sion. That,  as  I  have  pmt  said,  is  the  rery 
best  that  we  can  hope  for.  Therefore,  along 
with  the  imanedlate  and  rapid  buUd-up  of 
strength  there  mtist  be  the  development  of 
a  rrrtenr  new  to  American  practice  thst  will 
be  endtzrlng.  net  a  system  that  will  collapse 
at  any  surface  relaxation  in  the  tension  I 
refer  to  or  becs.use  our  people  far  distant 
from  Western  Europe  and  the  Ccntlnent  of 
Asia  grow  tedlfferent  to  the  conseqneDoes 
of  a  relaxation  tn  our  meastxres  of  prepaivd- 


I  win  not  elaborate  further  regarding  the 
necessities  concerned  with  the  production  of 
mat^lel.  Ton  are  the  experts  In  that  field. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  the  mUiTarx  aspects 
and  reqntrements  of  the  day  But  in  clos- 
ing my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  leare  sev- 
ers! comments  and  tiMxights  in  your  ratnrts 
The  Chinese  Ccnmnunlst  tnterrentlon  In  Ko- 
rea has  placed  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 
United  Nations.  I:  has  deliberately  chal- 
lenged the  United  Nations.  We  mtist  recoup 
this  slTtiatlon  and  put  the  United  Rations 
back  on  the  forward  path  toward  vcrkl 
peace. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  remember  that 
we  went  Into  Korea  to  austain  the  United 
Nations  In  its  great  purpjse  of  enforcing 
peace.  Our  ptxrpoee.  therefore  was  one  otf 
the  highest  moral  prtnetple.  We  must  not 
be  deterred  by  temporary  military  mna^s. 

It  must  be  made  tznmlstakably  dear  to 
all  the  world  that  we  dc  not  walrer  in  our 
pui  puat 

I  woold  particularly  cmphailae  that  this  Is 
BO  time  for  purely  emotional  reactkms.  It 
Is  a  ttme  for  determined  Tvaotution.  a  time 
for  unity,  and  very  much  tlie  time  for  cairn 
eoiMidfHatiaB  and  the  atrmg  mmpMi  of 
determlnatloiB  to  do  what  Is  right  for  the 
world,  which,  of  coarse.  Indodea  our  own 
security  In  th&t  world. 


ss  bt  Pre$iient  Hoover 


EXTENS.ON  OF  REM.^RKS 

CF 

HON.  BRIEN  Mc^lAHON 

or  ex-  V  >  1  -r:  rr 

Df  THl  SENATE  CF  THE  USTTE::  ST.*rE3 

Fridttw.  December  22  <  ieg  .^lu: tn:  dcy  of 
Monday.  November  27),  1950 

Mr.  McM.\HON  Mr  Presidem.  I  ais 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtnted  in 
the  .Appendix  of  ihe  Recom)  an  excerpt 
from  a  broadcmst  by  Elmer  Darls  over 

the  facilities  of  the  Amer.cxr.  Broad- 
casting Co..  or.  Decern oer  21  1:?50.  re- 
garding the  recent  address  by  Presider.: 
Hoovw. 

There  being  no  objec'.ion.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  m  the  Reccr:;, 
as  follows : 

Kx-President  H.vver's  speech  '.a.-T  nlcht 
had  at  lea^r  tie  ::.er;:  c:  re<iuc;:".=:  ;r.e  ctir- 


rei-t  ci;.>r.trov«-rsie*  over  foreign  policy  to  e*e- 
UitzA^iZ^}  •■tmxb      Waer.  there  u,  argumem  &a 

It  h.-w  n.'^-..  Vfr  ctn  u.C  a>  i:.  .^.s...i  a:.G  Q  * 
XLCi^  .:.  i..:^:.*  ii:  H  •  '.er  o-,..--".  i. :  ^p-.t-e-s 
that  »•?  c  ;,  :.i...t  ^:.:»r.fr«r  t  ,.■.  a:  ;.  r.  e. 
The  ^ii.-  .-L  k.-rca.  ut  e>o;.j-  ^  i->'  c.  ■ftir  .n 
Europe  would  be  lost,  sc  i-t-  i>r  f^  ^  c.,.:.  .; 
caii  to  his  ftLcw  cur T-. ::.- :.  ....    -r 

the  bed.  shut  -Jyeir  *>r-r  >.wi  ^..<..-  ef.-s. 
and  hope   :    ."   "-.e   s>^^•       v^  .\s.   ^  .:.t    ^:    M'. 

tLOOFnt'%       V>  „t :  cjvsrt        iL..ii-y        >..>»Zt^.-        S.J 

be  i::  acreeaaent;  ttewigh  they  m^^y  be  only 
straw  men  that  he  has  aet  up  'uj  k:i^>ck 
down.  I  am  confident  for  instance  that  the 
Jotnt  Chitfs  of  Staff  never  had  the  alighwwt 
Idea  at  trying  to  aftarch  an  army  cinriand 
to  Moscow;  or  of  satttag  our  land  foveaa  in- 
volved In  what  ICr.  Haorer  calls  the  ^uick- 
.  aatMis  of  China  azKl  India.  But  hla  flrtlMHi 
ot  the  ahilly-shaUying  of  the  United  Katloaa 
over  Oommuniat  Oiina  would  find  much 
agreement  aaEtosis  artminisrratiop  offidais. 
It  IS  when  he  ooosea  dosm  to  his  be-tt-re- 
soired  that  Mr.  BooTcr  begins  to  aound  Ukc 
the  Hoover  of  old. 

Mot  ^~^*— •  Burn  or  another  dollar  for 
Europe,  be  says,  untU  Kurcpe  has  orgaataed 
and  equipped  enough  oomttet  dlTlsiozii  to 
erect  a  &ure  dam  against  the  Bad  Aood.  In 
Oilier  words,  no  more  help  for  Barope  till 
Kurofie  no  kwiyr  naada  tt.  That  this  would 
tnvc^ve  a  flat  repudUCkm  ai  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  la  pcrtaips  the  least  of  Its  imphca- 
tiODS.  Mr.  HooTer  appears  to  realise,  t  hmigh 
be  newer  czpUcttiy  adxuss  It.  that  ttiis  poiiej 
vouUl  surrender  Europe  to  the  Buaalana. 
So.  he  says,  let  us  build  up  our  air  and  naral 
forces  so  as  to  bold  the  Atlaatte  aad  PadAe 
oceans — including  Japan.  Fmuiuaa.  and  the 
Philippines;  we  voidd  be 
to  let  the  Brltliii  )aCn  v  If 
tc.  btrt  we  doot  need  them;  sale  behind  the 
l>eaches  of  Kew  Jersry  and  California,  ws 
can  reduce  Government  espaaMnare.  bal- 
ance the  btKlget.  and  aU  live  happUj  ever 
after.  This,  says  Mr.  Hoover.  Is  not  la(^- 
tionism.  indeed  It  U  the  opposite  WeP..  if 
that's  so.  they'd  better  rewrite  the  dictlon- 
anes. 

Mr.  Boosar  adatta  that  this  wmUd  be  &n 
R  woBld  indeed,  if  comxnu- 
Burope.  Asia,  and  Africa: 
aad  the  lalaad  ot  the  Ws 
stood  aU»e  against  the  rsaooroes  of 
of  the  workl.  It  would  be  an  tmaasy  mflttary 
situation  and  an  uneasy  eooskonle  sltna» 
tioQ.  if  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  Latin 
flimirtra  refused  to  trade  with  na— s«  it  wsU 
migbt.  If  It  wcte  ruled  from  Moacow.  But 
Mr.  Hoover  aeaa  no  better  hope  for  us. 

It  la  aoae  co— otottoa  to  racaa  that  Mr. 
Hoover  never  has  had  maeh  hope  for  «^ 
stDoe  the  faiiu-e  of  hla  sadeavor  to  ahoMiili 
povtfty.  Be  was  a  defeassst  10  years  aro. 
aad  he  tmed  out  to  be  wron^  be  i?  a  de- 
featist still,  and  the  same  kind  o(  deiea-.ist. 
Be  thlBfts  we  cooktot  win  a  war  abro&c  so 
he  proposes  a  pro^aaa  wMch  wtnkA  liwiaa 
that  any  land  flghUag  that  ad^t  occur 
would  be  nght  here,  on  cur  own  improved 
real  estate;  and  that  we  wouid  have  nobody 
else  OB  our  side  Kot  only  his  laek  of  faith 
in  Curope.  but  his  eontemtw w wis  laacasc* 
about  ail  Europe  uacapt  Opala  aad  Osnnuiy, 
la  pax  a  starprtee  Oarlstniaa  present  for 
sian  propaganda.  For  Mr.  Hoover's  vie 
comsnand  attention.  Hovr  aarioiisly  they  are 
to  be  taken,  however,  depends  oa  how  far 
they  are  siqiparted  by  his  party;  and  there 
his  program  seems  to  cnfia  «iuM  a  Marxist 
woold  call  mtcmal  eosktnsdletioaa. 

He  would  hold  FuiflMMa  btn  wc:.-:  hzpar- 
entiy  conduct  no  iitfsnaivt  opcrati^r.^  a.  -.--t 
the  Chinese  CommiiBteta:  that  wot  -  .«'.: 
•^.r  C^.:.^:  ..  K.  -.-r^X:  BepubUcaca.  He  &a  * 
t..r  ■»-.•„-  .;,  K  -es  z.-^  bean  lost;  that  w.n  t 
fu  -,  -..--e  Mi<  A.--.-.-...-  F>p«UMHH  and  '.t 
c  tsr.  :  su::  :.eaj:ic'.-ar'-*'r3  hi  Tokyo,  which 
maintains    that    the    Army    Is    undei  eased. 
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Senator*  Whdbt  BMXXtm.  Kot.  »nd  C*«- 
HATT  agrred  with  Mr  Hcxjtct  completeiv: 
acoators  Tatt  and  BanmtM  aaid  hla  ▼!*«» 
riioaM  have  th*  immediate  eao«kler«Uon  of 
CuiMii  but  ocbcr  BcpoMICM  Snaton  arc 
tff  no  SMiw  prepvad  to  ■fcandnw  »irop«. 
OoTvmcr  Dew»y  decllaed  coimnentontne 
MMcch  Myix^c  that  his  newi  were  tipremfrt 
to  hU  speech  at  Mat  ThnradJiy.  That  speech 
was  tn  ttaelf  fUlBcieTit  comment,  foe  tt  w«» 
the  epeech  of  a  n»a  who  has  laith  In  the 
Un:r«^  Statfl*. 

The  admlatstraUon  made  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  speech;  but  after  the  President 
heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
juM  retumad  from  BrusaeU.  he  said  that 
the  apim  ahown  by  the  countries  of  Western 
giuy^^,|f^  ^mM  justified  our  confidence  that 
they  mean  bosmeas.  Let  there  be  no  mutake 
about  It.  satd  the  Praaident— the  unity  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
North  AtianUc  ar*a  U  Tltal  to  their  security; 
and  to  oars. 

thst  we  shall  have  to  see  how  many  Amer- 
icans  feel   that   It  wculd   be   safer   to  crawl 
the  bad.  abut  their  eyes,  and  hope  for 
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America  s  Responsibility  in  Present 
World  Condittons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r.r 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  auzoka 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  22  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Sovember  27  > .  1950 

Mr.  McPARLAND  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRD  a  state- 
ment by  the  iunior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr,  KiBBl  resardinr?  Americas 
responsibility  in  present  world  condi- 
tions. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tne  Record,  as  follows: 
Senatoi  Kna  Sats 

Washtwotow.  Dec»?mber  21  — Now  is  the 
time  to  face  the  naked  realities  which  con- 
front us.  to  recognize  the  dangers  about  us. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  accurately  appraise  what 
Is  necessary  to  meec  and  match  and  over- 
whelm those  dantrers:  to  determine  that, 
come  what  may.  we  will  do  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  tnaura  complete  and  enduring  se- 
curity. 

W«  are  at  war.  Call  It  cold  war.  or  hot 
war.   or   whatever   other   name   you   chorise. 

We  did  Wit  seek  it  We  have  done  every- 
tbtnc  we  knew  to  prevent  each  step  in  the 
Inainrihlr  march  of  events  that  has  forced 
the  present  terrible  conflict   upon   us. 

We  are  still  determined  lo  limit  the  shoot- 
ing war,  wbaoaver  and  however  it  may  hon- 
orably be  done. 

But  we  can  no  longer,  not  for  another 
precious  minute,  fight  for  peace  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weuJtneM.  Fight  for  peace,  we  must, 
for  all  we  are  worth,  but  from  a  poattloQ  of 
rapidly  growing  and  Increasing  power. 

Wa  have  a  great  determination  to  win 
peace.  If  It  U  humanly  poaaible  But  we  have 
an  even  greater  and  grimmer  determination 
that  this  beloved  Nation  must  and  shall 
survive. 

We  are  face  to  fare  with  tlM  moat  brutal 
and  ruthless  and  awful  danger  wa  have  ever 
known.  Anything  l*s»  than  our  be«t  u  n<'t 
ecougb  to  meet  it.  The  n-st  of  victory  will 
be  very  great,  but  the  c<«t  of  defeat  would 
be  itavery 


Now  Is  the  time  to  mobilize  our  v«3t  and 
boundleea  strength.  We  must  move  rapidly 
Into  total  mobillMitlon — raoblllaation  of  our 
dollars,  our  manpower,  and  all  of  our  mighty 
f  Circes. 

We  must  also  mobilize  our  spiritual  and 
moral  resources.  We  must  fortUy  our  cour- 
age and  renew  our  faith.  The  Ood  of  our 
fathers  U  still  supreme  and  Is  available  to 
guide  us  against  the  atheistic  enemy. 

We  will  not  quail  In  the  presence  of  what- 
ever dangers  that  may  come.  We  will  not 
falter  before  dtfflcultles  or  hardships. 

We  are  the  strongest  nation  on  this  earth. 
We,  and  we  slone.  will  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  global  structfle  being  fomented 
and  whipped  up  against  us.  We  are  resolved 
to  win.  but  to  do  this,  each  American  must 
do  his  or  her  part.  Some  must  fight,  some 
must  produce,  all  must  work  and  all  must 
pay. 

But  first,  all  must  unite.  In  unity  there 
la  strength  and  security  and  victory. 

Our  enemies  are  working  cunningly  and 
hellishly  to  divide  us.  They  seek  with 
stealth  and  lies  to  undermine  our  confidence 
In  ourselves  and  our  leaders  and  our  coun- 
try. They  laugh  In  fiendish  glee  as  they  see 
us  dissipate  any  of  our  precious  time  or 
strength  in  bickering  and  backbiting  and  In- 
ternal strife. 

Let  us  confu.se  them  by  treating  their 
schemes  with  disdain  Let  us  bitterly  dis- 
appoint them  by  repudiating  their  lies  and 
laughing  In  their  evil  faces  as  we  refuse  to 
let  them  entice  us  Into  the  trap  of  disunity. 
We  have  a  common  foe.  we  have  a  common 
peril.  That  foe  is  communistic  aggression. 
That  peril  Is  the  effort  of  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  and  of  their  almost  unlimited  mili- 
tary manp»jwer  to  enslave  the  free  world 

We  can  overcome  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts us.  We  can  build  and  maintain  the 
military  strength,  the  united  vak.-.  the  com- 
bined courage,  the  unfaltering  faith  In  our 
Gfxl  and  our  people  that  will  insure  our 
victory. 

The  All-Amerlcan  team  of  all  Americans 
U  on  the  march.  Under  one  flag,  as  one 
people  under  one  God.  we  will  meet  and  rise 
victorious  over  every  threat  and  every  danger 
to  our  homes,  our  freedom,  and  our  country. 
I  know  we  will  win.     Now  la  the  time. 


Alabama  Airport  Construction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr  S^^aker.  in  1935. 
Alabama  had  28  airports.  Today  there 
are  110  usable  fleld.s  m  the  Alabama  air- 
port system,  not  including  military 
ba.ses. 

TTirre  is  still  a  preat  nerd  for  airpotts 
and  air  strips  for  the  .smaller  towns. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  entitled  -Alabuma  Airport  Con- 
struction.'"  taken  from  the  Alabama 
Aviation  News,  published  by  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Aeronautics,  of 
which  Hon.  A.su  Rountree.  Jr  .  Is  director. 
The  article  from  the  Alabama  Aviation 
News  follows: 

Ai-AB.\MA  AniPotT  CoNsrauortoM 

The  Ali'baina  Department  of  Aeronautics, 
undiT  the  present  management,  which  dates 
back  to  1935.  hits  elller  arranged  or  assUted 
in  arranging  for  over  lafl.OOO  UOO  w.irth  of 
atr(xjrt  couslructlon,  property  and  laciluies. 


This  has  developed  the  Alabama  airport  sys- 
tem from  a  small  pioneer  one  into  a  network 
of  major  sire,  with  State-Wide  coverage. 

In  1935  there  were  airports  In  only  about 
28  localities  and  most  of  them  were  sub- 
standard In  comparison  with  current  specifi- 
cations. Since  that  time  there  have  been 
airports  in  97  localltlea. 

One  hundred  and  two  new  public,  com- 
mercial, private,  and  personal  fields  ha-e  been 
built  or  acquired;  also  four  commercial  sea- 
plane bases.  Two  new  fields  are  nordlrg. 
Twenty   other   public    fields   v  -ed. 

Eleven  public  fields  and  six  con.:  Ids. 

closed  during  World  War  II.  were  reopened. 
Seven  public  fields.  Initially  on  leased  prop- 
erty, have  been  purchased  by  the  municipali- 
ties concerned. 

This  department  has  assisted  all  of  them. 
In  Its  planning  and  negotutlons.  it  has  vis- 
ited and  contacted  offlclals  In  over  150  locali- 
ties. Utyst  of  these  are  also  conucted  regu- 
larly from  year  to  year 

Today  there  are  110  us&ble  fields  In  the 
Alabama  airport  system,  not  including  10 
military  bases  and  auxiliary  fields. 

With  one  eiceptlon,  Alabama's  major  air- 
port system,  as  to  Uxalltles  currently  requir- 
ing or  Justifying  major  airports.  Is  now  com- 
plete. However,  it  must  be  rc-cognlzed  and 
understood  that  there  is,  and  wUl  be.  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  additional  Improvements 
and  facilities  as  operaUons  grow. 

In  1935  there  were  only  two  class  3  airports 
and  only  one  had  a  paved  runway.  A  class 
3  airport  has  a  minimum  length  of  3.600  feet. 
Today  there  are  18  major  airports,  class  3  and 
larger,  with  a  total  of  45  paved  runways. 
Only  one  of  them  is  without  paving. 

Back  in  1935  only  one  airport  had  runway 
llghu.  Today  14  have  them,  including  two 
where   Installations  are   now    pending 

Alabama's  secondary  system  of  airports  for 
the  smaller  towns  still  needs  considerable 
attention  and  many  additional  projects  As 
aviation  develops,  the  time  will  come  when 
every  town  of  any  size  will  have  need  of  at 
least  a  single  filght  strip,  not  only  lor  Its  own 
benefit  but  also  for  transient  traffic,  to  facili- 
tate cross-country  flying  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional safety.  Airfields  and  landing  strips 
will  be  Just  as  essential  to  every  community 
f  nd  every  area  as  highways  now  are. 

Speciiic  attention  has  been,  and  Is  being. 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  sr  vns  and 

their  interests  are  being  ant.  ;    repre- 

sented and  protected  at  all  times  by  this 
department. 

A  State-wide  network  of  Intermediate 
emergency  strips  between  localities  and  In 
Isolated  areas  along  principal  air  routes  Is 
also  needed  for  safety.  In  time,  a  pilot 
should  be  provided  with  a  convenient,  nar- 
by.  developed  landing  strip,  for  emergency 
use,  regardless  of  his  air  position.  Again. 
Just  as  highways  are  needed  by  every  locality 
and  In  every  area,  for  local  and  transient  use. 
so  will  there  be  need  for  airfields  and  land- 
ing strips. 

This  department  has  continuously  antici- 
pated and  planned  for  the  needs  of  the 
Alabama  Airport  System.  From  the  begin- 
ning. It  has  had  a  long-range  master  airport 
plan,  covering  both  current,  future,  and  po- 
tential needs.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
State  plans  in  the  country,  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  a  number  of  States  and  ant€«<lated 
the  first  Federal  plan  by  nearly  4  years.  It 
has  been,  and  Is  being,  constantly  revised 
and  Is  kt>pt  on  a  current  basis  at  all  times. 
With  this  plan,  the  department  has  been 
In  a  position  to  promptlv  suggest,  recom- 
mend,  and   J rojects.    for  all   Pi^deral 

participation   .  ins:  Works  Progress  Ad- 

ministration (19a>-4J>;  Mu.ndpal  A;rp«.)n3 
National  Defense  (t941-45>;  Federal  Aid  for 
Airports  (authorized  In  1M45)  and  Surplus 
Military  Airport  Disposal  (initiated  In 
1»46). 

The  airpark  plan,  pioneered  In  AHhama 
during    tho    Civil    Woriu   AdmlnistratKui    in 
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193^-34  by  Col  3um§tHtWmlih.  who  was  k5t 
durii:g  the  war;  Gi^  TbaodOTe  Swann.  later 
the  first  chairman  of  the  old  Alabair.a  Avia- 
tion Commlselon.  and  Hay  den  Brcyoks.  nv.w 
chairman  of  the  present  Alabama  Aeronau- 
tics Commission,  has  been  continued.  This 
plan,  adopted  for  the  use  of  smaller  towns. 

faculties  With  aero- 
,  thns  making  the  airport  of 
interest  and  aerrloe  to  the  entire  community. 
It  baa  received  national  recognition,  has  been 
adopted  in  a  number  of  States,  and  was  pre- 
aented  by  the  United  States  delegation  to 
tbe  International  Aviation  Conference  held 
In  Uma.  Peru,  in  1938. 


The  Ma|k  of  Chrishnas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKl 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNiK 

or    MINITESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RECENT  A  TIVES 

Friday.  December  22,  1950 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reodrd.  I  attach  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  December  13. 
1950,  issue  of  the  Pathfinder  magazine. 
The  article,  written  by  Pathfinder  Pub- 
li.«her  Mr  Graham  Patterson.  I  feel,  so 
effectively  describes  the  feelings,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  of  so  many  of  us  on  the 
eve  of  the  coming  holy  season.  The 
Pathfinder  article  follows: 

TRS   MaCIC    or    CHUSTMA5 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  o<  that  heaven- 
blessed  season  whose  magic  mellows  the 
mtnd  at  man.  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year,  but  the  world  wotild  be  a  beuer 
place  If  It  came  oftener — or  at  least  it*  spirit. 

For  no  one  can  iloubt  the  tranacendent 
power  of  the  Cbrtatmas  season.  It  can  t>e 
seen  everywhere — In  the  home,  on  the  streets. 
In  public  places.  In  the  patience  of  tired 
holiday  shoppers.  In  the  pleasant  greeting 
of  stranger  to  stranger.  In  reborn  courtesy 
and  trtendllneaa 

Wouldnt  It  be  wonderful  If  the  world 
were  like  thU  all  the  time.  Instead  of  Jtist 
dtinng  the  Christmas  aaaaon?  There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  It  shouldn't  be.  The  uni- 
versal feeling  oi  good  will  during  these 
happy  bolklaya  provca  that  man  can  drop 
his  antagonisms,  his  )ealousles.  his  Intoler- 
anea— and  be  enriched  spiritually  for  it  The 
TUIctide  brings  the  suprone  manifestation 
of  man's  finer  self.  Why  can't  it  be  con- 
tinued throtighout  the  entire  year? 

Such  a  happy  state  could  be  attained  by 
following  the  pre«pt«  of  the  golden  rule. 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  oChors 
do  unto  you  Treat  your  fallow  men  as  you 
wcuid  like  to  be  treated. 

Our  actions  are  largely  a  matcar  al  habit. 
Anrf  good  habiu  can  be  formed  as  easily 
as  the  bad.  In  the  hurtle  and  busti«  at 
^  a  living,  we  are  too  often  apt  to  dte- 
Irlth  tbe  simple  courtesiea.  the  Uktia 
acta  of  ihoughtfulness  that  we  like  to  re- 
ceive frtKn  others  but  which  we  are  prot:e 
to  forget.  Tet  others  appreciate  such  thlngB 
Just  as  much  as  we  do.  and  re^XMid  with 
equal  good  will  The  in  vast  me  nt  is  u'.ue, 
tlM  dividends    >.r^  grv.-t: 

Jcaus.  by  H,^<  exa:r.,>  sr.d  teioiiir-is. 
showed  the  »  t..-.  hi  r.::r..  i-i  u'.vl  o-iiduct 
himself  :.vi-i.-a  ^.:<  brvtr-e.-^  I:  tj^  been  a 
far  better  *  r.^-i  r^--'..;<e  of  H;*  teAon.iijCs. 
Tet  1:   .--    ■■  ^  that  in  noi  «>c<e  - :  -.iie 

ninetf  ..vif   centurtas  th  ■       -    e 

since  ei.Hpacxi  haa  tae  world  been  compieieil 
at  peace. 


The  pessimist  wcu'.d  conclude  that  peaca 
on  earth  good  will  to  men.  is  an  unattain- 
able u'--  pia:  that  mar.  is  not  hie  enough  tn 
ir,?r.*a!  or  spiritual  stiture  to  meet  the  sim- 
ple siar.dards  that   Ch.'ist  laid  down. 

Bu*.  such  a  DJnrlusion  u  chiulenzed  mll- 
U  :.£  o'.  :;me*  a  day,  in  miliicns  ol  places 
t.i.'     ..nvut    the    laE.d,    during    th:s    j'.vuu* 

Nj  one  ever  tires  of  the  wonder  ot  Cirist- 
mas  Wo  one  is  immune  to  ita  blessed  con- 
tac.on.  Even  old  Scroop,  m  Dickens  im- 
mortiil  story,  flnally  succumbed  U)  ile  macic. 
What  other  occasion  could  make  the  wheels 
at  mdustry  come  to  a  halt,  draw  lanui.ee, 
frtands.  and  neighbors  doacr  together,  and 
give  birth  to  a  world-wide  festival  of  good 
wUl? 

Chrlstmaa  la  truly  a  magic  tune.  For  its 
magic  makes  men  think  better  oi  each  other, 
brings  patience  and  tolerance  and  under- 
standing and  true  neighbor lineas. 

Tha:  15  the  miracle  of  Chnstmaa.  A 
miracle  that  happei^  every  year,  yet  seems 
new  every  year.  A  miracle  that  uplifts  man 
to  his  highest  spiritual  level  and  gives  him 
an  encouraging  gUmpaa  of  the  Idnd  of  world 
that  was  intended  to  be. 

A  very  merry  Christmas  to  you  all. 
OaaHAM  ParraasoN, 

Publisher. 


Tribafe  By  Radio  Commeistatori  to  Hon. 
Lyndon  B.  Johajoa,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

IN   THE   =EN.\TE   OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

F-^idci    L'-:ccmber  22     legiilctit'C  day  oj 
Mjnday   November  27),  1950 

Mr.  y.cFAPdJ^SD  Mr.  President,  in 
recer.t  v.etki.  two  prominen:  radio  com- 
menuti^rs.-  nc'.ed  for  ihe.r  GbjecL:v::y 
and  f raniJiecvS  have  paid  unu-sual  tribute 
to  the  jumor  S^r^tor  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Joknscn:  and  the  work  he  is  doing  now 
as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
comimttee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

In  a  brcadca--  cr.  November  21.  Mr. 
Edward  R.  M  uric -a.  d»^t:rLr-::5hed  ccm- 
mtntator  for  the  Columbu^  Broadca^ii 


System,  paid  particular  tribute  to  the 
frankness  and  fairness  cf  the  reports  of 
the  subC':»mrr.:ttee  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  which  Ita^  dene  such,  an  :  ::.-tand- 
Ing  job  of  awakening  the  Gctrnment 
agencies  to  the  urgency  of  our  present 
crisis.  On  December  15  another  broad- 
caster. Mr  Er.c  Sevareid.  paid  paruroiar 
tribute  to  the  speech  ihich  the  Senator 
Irtjm  Texas  d-^iv-red  ir.  the  Senate  on 


December  12  -aa: 


'.:  the  policy  of 


-wait  and  see"  ntust  end. 

I  believe  that  these  reports  by  fs-c  of 
car  b^-c-t-kxicwn  and  liniversilly  respect- 
ed radio  newsmen  should  be  widely  read, 
and  I  aik  unammoui  consent  to  place 
transcripts  of   their   broadcasts   :n  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicotD,  as  follows: 

BaoADCAST  OJ-  EiJWAaa  R.  Mraacw.  CBS, 
NcvxMBza  21.  l^oC- 

,j-v_,,-._jgV(;,_^T  m-,;^.   ■;  :-jjr  hiit.r-y  the  rhair- 
men  of  some  6«f.  .tr  ^.-i  H    .;-       —  —  :  "-^s 
sobOOBUnittc-     ..     r  r-c  -  :.--—  r* :..ti:j- 


cbscurtty.  and  actlexed  national  attention, 
as  Vr.e  result  of  tbeir  ccmn.ittec  reporta. 
This  business  cf  ccmntitlf  es  ^md  subc-  mmit- 
teet  :»  really  the  only  mtthiDd  »e  have  where- 
by .ur  elected  represrntat;-.^.'  a:,  ch^^ck  up 
on  how  the  Nations  t:red  l.aidi  a;  e  ocing. 
The.-e  U  a  Sena"*-  subo.irnai.'.Tee  presided 
over  by  Senator  Ltndon  Joh-vson  oi  Texas, 
which  can  b»  cour.'-ed  upc.n  u,  nii^ke  a  lot  of 
!.<-•*  ^  ::.  ::.<=•  :u:ure.  It  h^^s  the  •n-e  C.  •The 
Prep:i.-(a:.p>j  6abccmmiit4?e  c:i  Armea  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  Senate  Its  J  b, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  to  find  out  how  well  we 
are  prepared  for  war.  and  with  what.  The 
coir.miitee's  second  report,  released  about 
half-an-hour  ago,  does  not  make  very  agree- 
able reading.  The  report  8ta:*t  "It  ill  be- 
coiQca  Gorernmera  c3»ciiis  t<.  c.nduct  the 
public  business  with  leas  prjoence  thi.n  ihey 
wotild  display  in  operating  a  cliar.ty  bazaar. 
Etit  that  has  happeuea 

The  committee  sa>i.  '  •tiere  has  been  more 
progreas  In  paper  wars  prepareGiie*^  thsiu  in 
acttial  jx.-lcjrtnance  ty  som*^  ->1  t"e  c^-Iense 
■Cendes.  And  tins  k.iid  ui  p*tper-woik  pre- 
paredness is  or.iy  fi.mjy  pr-it#ction  against 
the  threat  we  lace  These  quotatio:  ,s  raay 
aound  like  just  enothe:  cas*-  of  pcliiiciana 
belaboring  burej- jcr«-i  But  Senator  Johm- 
•oer'a  BUbcorr.mitLe*  d<je*;.  i  m;nd  beinc  spje- 
ci£c.  Our  rubber  situatioii  i*  labtiied  as 
•far  f.'-orr.  sais^actory.  .\t  present,  indus- 
try ruprlie'  o:  mbber  are  "ar  ies«  than  ihoee 
or.  har  1  at  the  tl-iie  ( '  Pearl  Harbor  "  The 
Depa.-tr: i^r.t  of  Commerce  placed  iiiritaiiona 
or.  •L-  u*»-  of  rubber,  anc  th<  n  r.ul.ihed  that 
order  cy  rrai.-ini:  a  lot  cf  eiemptioi^s  Some 
of  o \.-r  Al  les  are  gou*nr.^  us  or.  rubber  pncea. 

In  ail  earlier  reprt  this  subci  aimittee  re- 
vea.ec  r.  w  ar  Ir.dividual  had  be  jpht  aircraft 
computers  lor  ae.afe;  and  how  they  were 
?u3S'=^cuer.-:v  b  ught  back  by  the  Govem- 
ntent  tor  »6a.C<j«D 

Tvxiay  »  report  reveals  that  an  aicoh*>i  plant 
l.'i  Kansas  Cry  wa*  so.a  ».i1iju-  any  elausa 
wh:"h  would  perm.;  tu*  Gi. Ferriment  to  re- 
capture it  in  time  c^  n.a.u--  i-a.  emergency. 
At  Omalia  Nebr  .  anctner  fc.Cwhv-.i  pl4»nt  that 
coet  the  Government  better  that.  $1  jj<JJ .OOO. 
the  Gcvernmer.t  a*3^ed  i::  seu  lor  •!  T5C.«». 
Tne  subc-omniiitee  hi»  douj«  about  this 
dea^.  siriCe  a  »uoeidiAr>  jI  the  a;.tripai^y  that 
bought  :t  IS  n:a  pieadit.e  hiiaaciA.  irrespon- 
Eibiiity  in  th*  :<,jurts  At  Cottou  Va^ey.  La., 
an  aviation  zai^.mt  p.ant  wat  s<jia  lor  dis- 
mantli-z  witnjut  anv  security  ciau*e  which 
would  have  pemntiec  the  Goveri-ment  to 
recapture  it. 

Th;^  appa.-er.tlv  «a«  a  ca^e  where  one  G^t- 
eri^-c^ect  cepartnie:.;  didn  :  ir.rjrm  ai.  other 
c:  what  i:  wa*  d  ^ u^    or  uad  aarreed  '■:>  a:; 

Then  there  was  tx.e  aiitver  oi  surpi-i*  ^aies 
a*  Kobins  Air  For:e  Baee  iii  Georeia  An 
Uuaer  Secretary  ol  the  Air  P^-ce  toid  the 
s"iocv;.-iL::i.tiee  that  few  s'w/p.vi.a  >*^e*  by  the 
Air  F-re  hac  cxeer.  ha^iec  :i,  Juiy  lo  Tne 
s-c-  rr.r:..':<:—  1  ■  tec  ;:.":  the  matter  and 
i:-..a  «;  ..t  that  tfie  ia-es  were  no;  fet<:,pped 
u^:»,  J'w.y  25— a  weeiLs    .ater 

Th^  Prep»re<me**  £^c>;  n-.n  ."e*  .ia*  siome 
pretty  hjkzsh  "hiiigs  t<j  ia«  arAjUi  tij*  ULuni- 
lior^  &:-art:,  tiie  C-ocnraer~e  Depat-'traei^t,  the 
Genera.  Services  Ad.ii^iiiitrati^i-  <vi.d  th.e  Air 
F^rce  But  it  doci^^aect*  itt  cr:t»cia*n  w.th 
sp^c-hc  ca*es  of  care*e»sne*a.  c^rJuaion.  or 
uiconi  pete  r.ce . 

Ii  -^jt.irejsaicr^-al  ccr^.m^tiaes  ir. quiring  ir.to 
the  acti'-itiei.  A£-iit*o:-5,  or  be.-ifts  ct  iiidi- 
Ticuilj  prftiented  suc.i  »cl>-do<runiein«c!  re- 
p:;r-ts  as  this  one — wnich  oi  ccarse  was  in- 
Qtiirtrje  mtc  Gcverr-ment  agenrie=.  and  cor- 
porations— then  t.h€  .rar.  uiia.  c:t.2«n  would 
ha»-e  more  .niormati- 1-  ^n  which  to  oa<e  c:>n- 
CLiaion.  or  ccurse.  it  is  ratner  easier  to 
prove,  cr  disciver  what  a  cc-pcration  or  a 
GcTernnten;  agency  actually  cud  O^an  it  u 
to  deternune  what  an  mdividuAl  believea. 
Certainly  Senator  Joh.vson  s  s^-x:  immlttee 
^,3"-^-,e<    'h.i'      ur    rr-t  -.  ."f^t_  ■^>?     r.-.."* .  "'.i.a 

with  tirgency  or  eflectivenesa. 


IV 
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•sd  ottm 
Tvaxn  ox>ce  aaM.  '"It  Is  mmv  «o 

tn  UiM  world  icrec  •  cat  can  do  tt). 

_  U  out  in  remot*  ooeaiM  »t  !■  t»o- 
Uiat  •  cat'a  pUiu  lOMl  a  man's  art 
mxth  abiNit  tte  mom."  Scaator  JoamoN  t 
sHbeooimntM  m|>pax«nUy  >graaa  vitb  Ben- 
janun  Franklin  that  "A  Uttl*  D«vtort  may 
tewd  KTMt  mtarhteg- 

Good  alsht,  and  good  luck 


or   W**-  aKTABKXO.    CBS     DtXTEMBm 

IS.  IMO 

Tbe  PreaMMtt  or  the  United  States  has 
just  finished  eoBimunlcaUnz  his  tboti^hta 
to  all  the  peopl*:  b»  has  said  what  he  be- 
lieves we  mtisC  iMjw  do  to  he  sJ'ved.  It 
would  be  m  accordanec  with  the  jractlce* 
ar.d  praeedents  of  news  cniwntatton  lor 
this  reporter  now  to  anatnpt  to  analrze 
the  contents  and  the  meanings  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  speech.  That  prerofatlTe  will  un- 
doubtedly be  exercised  by  all  those  prlvUezed 
of  peraotial  expression,  whether  by  radio  or 
press,  throufbout  tomorrow,  and  for  sooie 
days  to  come.  But.  mon  Uum  in  any  other 
speech  of  his  tenure,  the  President,  a  few 
mlr.ures  ago.  was  anemptlng  to  reach  the 
minds,  not  of  columnist  or  comtncntator.  or 
of  any  speclal-tnterest  groups,  but  of  all  and 
each  of  the  Amcrlean  people  as  prirate.  re- 
■pcnxlble  iHlMiie  of  the  Republic  And  It 
Mened  to  ir  that  these  particular  5  minutes 
follow  a  Ir.t.e  too  closely  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's message:  we  shall  not  infringe  upon 
the  effects  o:  that  message,  with  any  kmd 
of  axuUysls  ur  comment,  on  the  President's 
words,  at  a  mome::it  when  most  of  you  are 
still  absorbed  with  your  own  reflections  about 


We  thought  that  we  cotild  not  do  better  In 
this  special  circumstance  than  to  serve  as 
a  relay  for  some  other  words,  which  appear 
today  tn  the  Wsshlnfton  Bvening  Star  The 
editors  of  this  sober  and  responihlf  Journal 
ha%e  done  what  many  of  us  slMmM  ours^Tes 
haTe  done  earlier  this  week;  and  rescued 
from  the  oblirion  of  oflkrial  records,  part  of 
a  speech  to  the  Senate  by  Ltnoow  JoH.'fsoK. 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  Is  the  chairman  of 
^hat  is  famlltariy  known  as  the  Senate's 
vatdk-doc  committee  on  the  preparations  In 
mottOB  to  aasure  the  safety  of  this  country. 
Senator  Johnsom  had  this  to  say: 

•"Is  this  the  hour  of  our  Nation's  twilight, 
the  last  fading  hour  of  light.  t)efore  an  end- 
less nlfht  shall  envelop  us  and  all  the  west- 
em  world?  That  is  a  question.'*  be  said. 
"which  we  stUl  hare  In  otir  power  to  answer. 
If  we  delay  longer,  we  can  expect  nothing 
but  dailDDeas  and  defeat  and  desolatlOD  If 
we  answer  the  challenge  with  couraf*  and 
confldence.  and  with  the  ability  of  which 
we  are  capable,  we  can.  I  am  sure,  triumph 
over  otir  foes  " 

Tbs  yotmg  Senator  from  Texas  oecuplea 
tbe  same  position  with  the  same  responal- 
MlKlM  of  foader.  of  appointed  prodder  of 
President  and  the  military,  that  Senator 
Truman  occupied  in  the  years  of  the  last 
great  war,  and  It  may  serve  some  purpose 
for  you  to  lay  alongside  the  convictions  and 
proposals  of  PrssldcDt  Tnunan.  those  of  his 
yotuf  stioeeasor  as  tbe  paof^le's  advocate. 

•■wtor  Jotm9oj*  is  opposed  to  the 
esotlous  spprosch.  the  appruacn  suggested 
by  General  Marshall  and  others,  who  have 
expressed  tears  that  If  we  mubtllze  all  out. 
even  though  that  takes  much  tinrve.  the  Rus- 
sians may  pull  back  frocB  the  brmk  of  war 
and  leave  us  in  a  dire  economic  and  psycho- 
logical predicament.  Jomwsoh  U  opposed  to 
the  Idea  of  waiting  to  see  the  cotirse  of 
evenU  more  clearly.  He  believes  we  see  It 
with  perfecily  clarity  now  And  what  he 
and   says.    U   this,    in    hu   own    words. 


-Plrst    we  are  at  war.     We  are  at  war  not 
r  <i-tth  Communist  China,  but  with  all 

:ary  strength  *nd  lx)th  the  physical 
and  human  resources  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain We  have  been  at  war  for  6  months. 
We  ntuiy  well  \ye  at  war  lor  10  or  20  years  more. 
Second,  our  primary  and  immediate  goal  In 
this  war  is  survival.  This  is  a  bleak,  dls- 
turbH-g  reality.  In  other  wars,  our  goal  has 
been  simple  victory.  Now.  however,  we  must 
make  our  survival  certain  l)elore  we  can  hope 
for  victory.  l>ecauae  we  cannot  tie  confident 
of  stir\-ival.  Third,  we  are  not  getting  ready 
for  war.  We  are  lu  a  war.  but  all  our  eflort 
Is  ssrmlngly  directed  toward  staying  out  of 
the  war  that  we  are  m  already.  This."  con- 
cludes the  Senator.  "Is  adolescent  nonsense." 
That  is  his  premise,  and  given  his  premise, 
one  of  his  conclusloiM  is  this;  That  we  must 
not  let  the  Rus&uns  decide  where  we  shall 
fight  and  where  we  can  fi^ht. 

This  is  Kric  Sevareid  lu  Washington. 


Proposed  .Amendment  to  First  War  Powers 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B  KEATING 

or   NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAnVES 
Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  bill  to  extend  the  First  War  Powers 
Act  IS  taken  up  on  January  1. 1  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  which  has  l>een 
rai&cd  by  many  Members  of  Con^'ress. 
They  have  contended  that  the  grant  of 
pov.er  in  the  bill  might  authorize  the 
President  to  create  an  entirely  new  de- 
partment of  government  They  have 
referred  particularly  to  the  Presidents 
oflrn-expressed  desire  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  headed  by  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Oscar  Ew.n« 

This  amendment  would  bar  the  Prc:u- 
deni  from  abolishing  or  transferrins:  an 
executive  department,  or  its  functions, 
or  from  establishing  any  new  executive 
department.  It  also  wcukl  prevent  the 
President  from  changing  the  name  of  an 
executive  department  or  the  title  of  its 
head. 

This  amendment  has  been  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  hope  that  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  and  recom- 
mended for  favorable  House  action. 

Althou«h  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
President  would  have  power  under  the 
<merv  'ncy  provisions  of  this  bill  to 
create  a  new  executive  department.  I  feel 
it  should  be  made  entirely  clear  that  it 
Is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  give 
him  that  power. 

Tlie  Congress  has  already  emphati- 
cally expressed  its  disapproval  of  his  plan 
to  make  Mr.  Ewing  a  Cabinet  official 
through  the  device  of  creating  a  new 
executive  department.  It  .should  be 
made  impossible  for  the  President,  what- 
ever hui  desires  might  be.  to  flout  tho 
will  of  Congress  In  this  regard. 


On  the  other  hand.  It  seems  to  me 
the  constructive  approach  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  this  legislation  Is  to 
endeavor  to  amend  It  so  as  to  afTord  ade- 
quate protection  against  arbitrary  ac- 
tion, rather  than  simply  to  oppose  the 
legislation  entirely. 

We  face  a  fight  for  survival  as  a  free 
nation  All  of  us  in  positions  of  le^'is- 
lative  responsibility,  regardless  of  party, 
should  strive  sincerely  and  untiringly  to 
work  tosether  to  place  on  the  statute 
books  whatever  legislation  is  needed  to 
cope  with  the  gi^'antic  task  before  us. 
I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  any  obstructive 
tactics  to  achieve  political  advantage. 
By  the  same  token,  we  Republicans  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  will  take  the  .same  position. 

We  have  been  asked  to  sive  to  the 
President  the  same  emergency  powers 
which  he  had  in  World  War  II.  We  are 
told  that  he  must  have  this  1941  law 
revived  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mobil- 
iration  plans  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  security 
and  defense.  Whether  we  happen  to  be 
pleased  or  displeased  over  the  personnel 
who  are  now  administering  our  laws  ia 
not  the  question  k)efore  us.  We  can  deal 
with  that  problem  at  the  proper  time. 
Our  present  duty  is  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  executive  departments  ade- 
quate legislative  authority  to  move,  and 
move  quickly,  although  the  road  of  na- 
tional preparedness,  without  losing  sight 
of  our  equally  important  duty  to  insure 
that  Con.  .ess  does  not  surrender  its  pro- 
per functions  under  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  amendment  which  I  have 
suggested  should  meet  the  objections  to 
this  legislation  and  should  result  in  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Wheo  To  Retire  a  Pilot? 


EXTENSION  OP  RENtARKS 


HUN.  CLAIR  ENGLE 


IN  THE  HO' 


K<^PRBBBI«TATIVEa 


Tuesday.  December  26,  1950 

Mr  ENOLE  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  by  including  a 
recent  artlcl*?  in  the  Wa.shington  Sunday 
Star  of  I>ecember  3.  1950.  m  regard  to 
the  retirement  of  pilots  on  commercial 
airlines  The  article  by  Frederick  R. 
Neely  I  t>elieve  will  be  an  interesting  con- 
tribution on  this  subject  matter.  The 
article  is  as  follow.  : 

SoMK  Companies  Pcnsion  FLisas  *r  60.  strr 
Thisx  Ass  Uant  Advocates  or  Lown 
Limit 

(By  Frederick  R    Neely) 

"What '11  become  of  our  old  airline  pilots 
when  they  get  old?"  Years  ago  this  was  the 
topic  of  much  hangar  flying  when  the  bud- 
ding air-transport  Industry  was  filling  up 
with  handsome,  wasp-walsted.  hairy-headed. 
healthy  young  airmen,  but  the  question 
went  unnnswered  for  want  of  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  "old." 
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mm  in  the  liish  oa  es  of  Um  a:-  r  '  .? 
pilots'  M"*""  and  the  Corsnuacz;-..  Hr.-c  ^ 
bow  it  presently  stands 

■^t  of  the  S4  United  States  scbstfoisd 
tninlt  and  feeder  air  Unas  hare  estabUabed 
cooperav.'.e  penston  plans  lor  their  pUou 
and  flzsd  60  as  the  reuremerit  age  Tike  re- 
mauider  hatrt  no  such  retirement  prorlsioDS. 
pleading  ftnarwi^i  Inability  to  bear  tlMlr 
ihJLze  cf  the  cost  desired  l>y  the  pilots 

Tne  Airline  PUoU'  AssociaUon  (A.  F.  cf  Li. 
aflUUte)  has  supported  the  principle  of  50  as 
tba  sga  limit  bejoiMl  which  tbe  modem  air- 
liner captain  should  not  be  required  to  fiy.  tt 
being  presuppoeed  he  has  had  at  least  20 
years  of  serrioe  on  his  air!ine  wtken  he 
reaches  the  hair-cei:tury  mark. 

The  Government,  throufth  the  Civu  Aero- 
nauUcs  Administration,  has  power  to  deny 
renewal  of  a  license  to  an  airline  pilot  fcr 
physical  disabUlty.  but  it  has  not  yet  recog- 
nised any  sfe  limit  for  comptilsory  retire- 
ment. 

A  week  after  this  Informal  action  for  aa. 
Wovember  13  >  a  &3-year-old  slrltoe  captain 
died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  tn  the 
pilot's  ccmpartsnent  of  a  DC-€  Jnst  15  min- 
utes before  he  was  sdiedtiled  to  take  off  frcra 
LaGuardla  «eld.  N  T  .  f or  Memphis,  with 
27  passengers  standing  by  to  board  the  plane. 
■nje  story,  widely  published,  generated  rpec- 
tf«tV«"  amoof  airmen  as  to  wlut  would  hare 
tappcned  to  the  Mg  fonr-englned  airliner  if 
the  captain  liad  collapsed  c-er  his  ^  •  = 
and  Jammed  them  ss  the  plane  was  c 
out  of  the  field,  despite  the  presence  ct  aa 
alert  copilot  at  his  right  side  with  dupil- 
cate  controls. 

Victim  ct  the  fatal  heart  atta<A  was 
healthy  looklnf  Capt.  John  S  Prtcer.  with 
21  year*'  expertetjoe  as  an  alr'lne  pilot  for 
American  Airlines  aiul  with  21000  hours  In 
his  log.  He  had  been  flying  for  St  years,  hav- 
tng  been  taught  by  the  Army  in  the  First 
World  War  His  prealrline  fiylnf  Included 
t  faais  as  an  Army  pilot  and  a  short  stretch 
oif  barnstorming  ss  a  ctrtlisn  This  was  fol- 
lowed br  a  ttirn  at  eanh-botind  business 
(newspaper  advertising  cash  leclstMS.  and 
atitomobiles I .  with  flying  as  an  arocatlon. 
ObUI  1929.  when  he  grabbed  the  oppor- 
II— Hf  TO  become  an  alrn^aU  pilot  for  an 
American  Airlines  predecessor  company.  In 
World  War  II  he  went  t>ack  into  the  Army. 
Cymg  men  and  material  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Oonunand.  His  cniy  mlfhap  as  an  air- 
line pilot  came  whan  flying  the  mall  In  a 
ainfie-englned  plane  30  years  ago  this  month. 
Weatber  closed  off  all  landing  possibilities 
and  vlth  ftael  ezhaasted  he  baued  out.  Since 
1936  (except  for  bis  war  semce!  he  and  his 
wife  lived  qtitettf  on  tbatr  30-acre  cotton 
farm  ne^  Wamphia  while  he  Cew  the 
Memphis-New  York  route.  It  was  to  th:^ 
farm  he  piaancd  to  retire  when  he  reached 
00  under  Anwrkans  peiuion  plan. 

EKsn.T  or  rvLOT  rou. 
Public  Interest  in  this  stalemated  internal 
question  had  not  been  arotxsed  until  the 
occurrence  of  two  events  s  short  time  sgo. 
In  Chicago,  during  the  annual  convention 
of  the  ALPA  early  In  Itovember.  tbe  retire- 
ment-age question  was  brought  up  again  and 
an  opinion  poll  taken  among  the  pilot  dele- 
gates. They  reafSrmed  the  age-50  retire- 
ment-pension "prmetple**  on  tbe  theory  that 
tbe  tension,  strain,  and  responsibility  of 
flying  the  mail  and  passengers  on  schedule 
reduces  the  life  expectan-y  of  a  line  pUot 
by  10  years,  so  that  st  &0  he  Is  physically 
oomparable  to  a  nonflytng  normal  man  of  60. 

FeocToa's  cask  cms 
The  SO-year  retirement  adrocates  among 
airline  pilots  called  Optain  Prlcrrs  sudden 
tngleally  propbctlc.    They  take  the 
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50  an  alrltee  pilot  (womwa 

(and  safety >  risk.) 

Atntaes  wltb  m-jmr  re-   =  ~' 

plans  and  atrltne  p41o«s  wt 
that  figure  reearded  Capta: 
as  more  ot  s  tragle  crtnriAtz.:i  .^^a  c_-e^;^l 
attention  to  tbe  ease  ct  CapC  W.  H  Proctor, 
senior  pOct  at  Amerteaa.  On  Jtme  1  last 
he  flew  a  load  of  paaaencmB  ovt  of  Hew  Tork 
In  a  DC-4.  gently  landed  tt  on  tbe  Cbleago 
Airport,  and  ebmbed  down  Cram  tbe  eoekptt 
fcr  tbe  last  time.  He  was  S0  tben.  Tbe 
foUowing  day  he  became  90  yean  oid  and 
also  bemme  the  firrt  airline  pUot  to  retire 
under  tbe  cotrpany's  mandatary  iO  year  tvle. 
which  esrrles  with  tt  a  smaU 

Ckptain  Pioctor  had 
cf  active  airlme  flying  with  Amerlean  on  that 
date.  He.  like  Captain  Prleer.  was  taught 
to  fly  by  the  Army  S2  years  ago.  When  that 
war  was  over,  he  went  into  the  real 
and  hardware  buslneas  In  norida  and 
se;ted  as  mtmlctpal  lodge  of  a  Miami 
ban  tovc.  He  tept  In  touch  wttb  aviatiaii, 
though,  and  wben  a  miJl  eocrract  wss 
swarded  a  company  sinee  abnrbed  by  Amer- 
ican, be  s^ned  tip  as  an  airmail  pilot  tn 
10M.  AlH>  Uke  Captata  Pricer.  be  took  time 
off  from  American  Airlines  to  go  to  war  wttb 
the  Air  Transport  CommaiKL 

Captain  Proctor  dldnt  stay  retired  for 
long.  He  Is  back  with  American  as  "groand 
instructor." 

If  the  pros  and  txMB  of  this  q;uestlon  cf 
aee-retlretnect  and  health -bammls  were 
IbalMd  to  tbtm  two  nearly  identical  "ever 
80  alrUaa  poat  histories,  tbe  odds  would 
appear  in  favor  of  the  00  grtmp  as  personi- 
fied by  Captain  Proctor.  Unforrunateiy.  it 
is  not  that  elementary.  Settlement  of  the 
problem  fatrty  and  eqtdtably  to  the  frtioita. 
the  alrttBas  and  the  put>Uc  at  this  period  cf 
dlmiiDi  views  calls  (or  a  tuper-Soiamuiile 
aitltrmtcr. 

OLo  OWES  Sana? 

He  not  only  would  have  to  deal  with  tons 
of  itatistlcs  on  life  expectancy,  aircraft  per- 
formance and  airline  operations,  but  on 
questions  of  pilot  pride,  personal  hardship 
cases,  company-pilct  obligations;  Gcvern- 
ment -pilot  obUc"  —  ■  r-tlnnal  defense  and 
the  economic  |ir  •  .e  airlines  unable 

to  afTord  pilot  ret Irtnaent- Income  prrtectlcn. 
He  aculd  also  need  to  handle  a  delicate 
sentimental  situation  and  take  aome  action 
to  prevent  destruction  of  a  delicate  sentl- 
meniaX  belief  held  by  a  cautious  segment 
of  the  public  that  the  oldest  pilots  are  the 
s.i.'est  pilots:  fact  that  they  are  still  alive 
after  flying  all  through  the  pkneerlug  years 
Is  ccn-.peUmg  testimony  for  that  belief.  Or. 
oSer  conclusive  proof  that  after  a  certain 
age.  "old"  pUou  are  "unsafe." 

There  are  new  about  80  active  airline  pilots 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  59  Cylng  regular 
runs.  Tbey  are  considered  by  the  CAA  med- 
ical examiners,  the  airlines  and  thonselves 
as  fit  and  able  for  the  exacting  and  special- 
ized task  of  scheduled  airline  operations. 
There  also  are  about  250  in  the  45  to  49 
age  groap:  nearly  a  tbotisand  m  the  40  to  44 
bracket:  around  1,500  between  35  and  88 
and  close  to  3,000  who  are  30  to  34  years 
of  age.  The  yoimgcr  set  niunbers  alxiut 
2,100  and  they  are  between  20  and  29. 


of  tbe  '-prlBciple"  of  80  and 
a  sobd  froDt  to  make  tt  a 

or  toi 
of 
tbe 
for  ow  3 
uted  tn  port  to 
sive  private 
come  plans  Tcan  ago. 
them  and  tbetefate  cannot 
pata  tn  any  cooperative  < 
are  pilots  wbo  now 
pany  pteaa  mdnMlitaBtf  la 

who  dOB^ 

tbemeul  protection  aradi  as  tbey  wr>u  l  .-^e 

to  see  tbe  age  Umit  cut  to  50  (and  a  z.ir.tx 

c(»itnbaQfla  tovard  rettremect  by  the  ct»n- 

paniesi.    OOiers  around  the  50  asaxk  wub 

no  proteektoB.  and  wtK>  live  tn 

that  their  nest  physleal 

their  last,  are  Indifferent  to  tmf  taic  *  .:^? 

retirRnent  phin»tng. 

One  of  the  tei*  to  establish  a  p~-t  re- 
Uiement  Income  ftima  is  t^nlted  Air  LIbbsi. 
whose  cooperatlTe  effort  bee-—*  e?rrr*T» 
Jantiary  1.  1941.    Under  It   a  :         »r  -5 

tbe  plan  st  age  SS  and  ecr.-- 
ously  until  be  retires  at  Sirt  i-     -    -   .  :  -^  « . .  e 
a  peaaloii  of  M.TOO  per  year.    This  is 
on  a  sidary  figtire  of  89.000  per  yvkr  tn 
latter  part  of  his  career. 

Pilots  long  on  the  United  payroll  when  the 
plan  t>ecame  effective  and"wbo  Joined  It  tben 
will  have  a  retirement  income  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  doUars  po'  year.  As 
an  example:  A  pilot  signed  up  for  the  plan 
on  January  1.  1941.  when  his  age  was  40.  and 
be  was  earning  89.000  per  yeiir  He  was 
employed  by  the  company  when  be  was  8S. 
and  so  has  io  years  of  past  service  i  since  bis 
thirtieth  bL-thday»  imder  the  plsn.  He  con- 
tinues to  earn  19.000  per  year  and  contrtl>- 
utes  continuo^Bly  (85625  per  month)  oa 
such  amount  until  he  retires  at  age  00.  His 
total  retirement  income  per  year  then  will  be 
83.585. 

Neither  the  airline  companies  nor  the  pi- 
lot groups  are  to  t)e  blamed  for  the  lack  of  a 
uniform,  industry-wide  retirement  Inooa* 
plan  for  pilots.  The  industry  has  erpandaj 
amid  confusion  and  econonuc  and  p>olitical 
upheavals:  the  future  of  some  ocmpanies 
has  l>een  in  doubt  and  pilot  careers  uncer- 
tain. But  this  problem  will  nearer  settle  it- 
self. Nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  drift  much 
longer  without  expert,  thorough 
ticn  and  action. 
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Invitation  to  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  RFJNIARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  misscur: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  26.  1950 
Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der pel  mi.vsion  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Washington 
(D  C  >  Sunday  Star  on  December  24, 
1950.  entitled     Invitation  to  Disaster": 

INVTTATION   TO  DlS.^STTS 

The  fact  th.-it  Secretarv  Acheson  has  seen 
fit  to  call  upon  the  National  Security  Ccun- 
cU  as  a  rebuttal  witness  Is  a  measure  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  administration 
views  Herbert  Hoovers  call  for  a  retreat  from 
Western  Europe.  (The  Security  Council 
says  such  a  retreat  could  lead  only  to  sur- 
render or  defeat.) 

Mr  Acheson  and  the  others  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  deeplv  concerned  with  the  Hoover 
speech  For  it  was  an  appealing  state- 
ment—a speech  which  was  bound  to  evcke 
a  warm  and  enthusiastic  response  from  mil- 
Uons  a  Americans.  But  it  was  also  a  speech 
which  may  well  have  contained  within  It  the 
•eeda  of  our  own  destruction,  and  it  Is  prop- 
er therefore,  to  examine  and  rec-xamlne  It. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  he  spoke  "With 
a  sense  of  deep  responsibility."  he  was  wholly 
sincere  He  has  passed  that  point  in  life 
when  men  may  be  tempted  by  some  hope  of 
personal  advanta  e.  wiien  partisanship  seems 
worthwhile  mere.v  for  the  saie  of  partisan- 
ship. In  the  Stars  opinion.  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke  as  an  American  citizen  whose  sole  con- 
cern in  these  dark  times  Is  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  hU  country.  Nevertheless,  this 
newspaper  believes  that  the  course  which  the 
former  President  has  advocated  Is  a  cour.se 
which.  If  followed  at  this  time,  can  lead  us 
only  to  disaster. 

When  the  speech  Is  boiled  down  to  Its 
essence.  Mr  Hoover  is  saying  that  we  should 
pull  back  from  EtJrope  unless  the  western 
Europeans  build  for  themselves  a  defense 
capable  of  turning  back  a  Russian  attack. 
If  anything  is  certain.  It  Is  that  Europe.  With- 
out our  vigorous  iissistance  and  support,  will 
never  erect  such  a  defense.  And  the  alterna- 
tive, m  Mr.  Hoover's  opinion.  U  to  arm  our- 
selves to  the  teeth  and  maintain  our  own  de- 
fense, with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as 
our  outward  bastions. 

The  ftrst  trouble  with  the  advocacy  of  such 
•  point  of  view  is  that  It  tends  to  frighten 
the  Europeans  Into  doing  nothing.  Without 
our  help,  they  cannot  and  vill  not  fight  in 
any  eSectlve  manner.  If  they  do  not  fight. 
If  they  do  not  erect  what  Mr.  Hoover  calls  a 
"sure  dam"  against  Communist  aggression. 
the  overwhelmlx;«  probability  U  that  Russia 
wll  take  over  Western  Europe.     What  then? 

Mr  Hoover  does  not  advrxate  that  we  fight 
In  such  an  eventuality,  but  rather  that,  while 
pursuing  our  own  rearmament,  we  adopt  a 
wait-and-see  policy. 

What  we  should  expect  to  see  U  »  Russian 
exploitation  and  development  of  the  skilled 
manpower  and  the  Industrial  resources  of 
Western  Europe.  Instead  of  having  180.000.- 
000  people  alined  with  us.  they  would  be 
working  for  the  Russians.  Mr.  Hoover  says 
there  Is  no  more  danger  that  the  Russians 
could  invade  Washington  than  that  we.  with 
land  armies,  could  reach  Mo«:ow.  That  is 
quiu»  true  But  what  about  the  ability  of 
Russia,  once  the  resources  of  western  Europe 
are  at  her  dUp>o«al.  to  launch  an  all-out. 
devastating  atomic  attack  on  this  country? 
All  that  Mr.  Hoover  says  on  this  point  is  that 
the  atomic  bomb  Is  a  far  lea*  dominant 
weapon    thaui    It    w/s   once    thought    to    be. 


Maybe  so.  But  the  prospect  of  living  for  an 
Indefinite  future  under  the  constant  dread 
of  an  overpov.erinij;  atomic  attack  Is  not  an 
attractive  one.  At  best.  It  leaves  with  the 
enemy  the  Initiative  the  choice  of  the  time 
and  means  of  attack.  And  at  worst.  It  In- 
vites the  prospect  that  this  countr^  mlshl  be 
destroyed  without  any  effective  chance  to 
fight  back. 

Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  think  that  his  pro- 
posal oflers  hope,  after  the  initial  prepara- 
tion, of  reduced  expenditures,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  freedom  from  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation and  ecanonilc  degradation.  The  Star 
fears  that  this  Is  the  sheerest  wishful  think- 
ing. We  would  be  f.n.ced.  for  one  thing,  with 
a  loss  of  our  foreign  tr.-^.dc.  That  might  not 
be  too  Important.  What  is  important  Is 
that,  as  the  Russians  IncreaFCd  their  m.litary 
strength  after  the  conquest  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  would  have  to  increase  oU:s.  We 
would  never  reach  the  point  where  we  could 
sit  back  .uid  say  'hat  we  are  strong  enough, 
that  we  do  not  need  more  and  newer  weapons. 
Instead,  we  would  have  to  live  indeflnlteiy  in 
an  armed  camp,  and  that,  even  without  ac- 
tual war.  would  sap  our  resources,  cancel  out 
our  freedoms,  and,  finally,  bring  on  the  eco- 
nomic degradation  against  which  Mr.  Hoover 
warivs. 

Mr.  Hoover  cautions  In  eloquent  terms 
against  appeasement.  But  that  which  he 
proposes  actually  would  be  the  greatest  act 
of  appeasement  of  all.  It  Is  true  that  If 
Western  Europ-  does  not  take  every  possible 
step  to  insure  Its  own  defense  we  probably 
win  have  to  fall  back  to  the  line  which  Mr. 
Hoover  wanU  us  to  occupy.  But  it  would  be 
a  ghaftl;-  mistake  to  teat  such  retreat  un- 
less and  until  it  becomes  clearly  necessary. 
The  sensible  thing  lor  us  tr  do  Is  to  try  by 
every  feasible  means  to  encourage  and  help 
the  Europeans  to  stand  up  to  the  common 
enemy.  If  they  refuse  to  do  that,  then  we 
must  fall  back.  But  let  us  not  abandon  this 
battle  until  we  have  re;.lly  tried  to  fight  it. 

Many  of  the  people  who  respond  favorably 
to  Mr.  Hoover's  counsel  are  also  admirers  of 
General  MacArthur.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
time  'i.o  recall  some  advice  that  he  has  given. 
Mnrp  than  a  decade  ago,  when  another 
ruthless  enemy  threatened  the  civilized 
world.  General  MacArthur  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"The  history  of  failure  in  war  can  almost  be 
summed  up  In  two  words:  Too  late.  Too 
late  in  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose 
of  a  potential  enemy;  too  late  In  realizing 
the  mortal  danger,  too  late  in  preparedness; 
too  late  In  uniting  all  possible  forces  for  re- 
sistance: too  late  In  standing  with  one's 
friends" 

That  Is  the  advice  of  one  of  our  ablest  mili- 
tary commanders.  So  let  us  not  be  too  quick 
to  abandon  our  friends  and  prospective  al- 
lies In  favor  of  standing  alone. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  a  survey  w hich  \.as  made  by 
Paul  O.  Peters  with  reference  to  the 
shipments  of  copper  to  foreign  countries: 

Civilian  Use  of  Copper  To  Come  Undep  NPA 
CoNTBOLS  Soon 
(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 
In  W.ishlngton  It  has  been  announcec  that 
within  the  next  .few  days  controls  w  U  be 
slaopcd  on  the  domestic  use  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  cadmium.  It  has  been  generally  known 
for  many  months  that  our  supplies  of  cop- 
per would  not  be  adequate  for  clvlliai  de- 
mands and  an  expanded  rearmament  pro- 
gram. During  World  War  II.  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  reporting  on  the  use  o:  cop- 
per In  1944  stated  among  other  things  that 
under  a  controlled  materials  plan  llrect 
military  and  export  requirements  hal  ab- 
sorbed 90.  69,  and  71  percent,  respec  Ively. 
of  the  br;ss  mill,  wire-mill,  and  f  oi  ndry- 
copper  and  copper-base  alloy  products. 

Recently  the  price  of  copper  has  ad\anced 
to  24 '2  cents  a  pound,  comparable  vith  a 
price  of  29.19  cents,  the  highest  price  in 
1917. 

In  spite  of  the  domestic  shortages.  It  ap- 
pears that  over  a  long  period"  of  time  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  European  Coop<  ration 
Administration  to  Issue  procurement  a  Jthor- 
Izatlon  to  the  Marshall  plan  countr  es  for 
large  quantities  of  copper  and  copper  prod- 
ucts to  be  purchased  In  the  United  States. 
Latin  America,  and  Canada. 

Continuation  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
ECA  may  prove  highly  disadvantageous  to 
the  American  free-enterprise  system,  which 
furnl.ihes  the  employment  and  provlc  es  the 
payrolls  and  profits  from  which  th«  Gov- 
ernment collects  the  taxes  which  mates  an 
International  charity  organization  such  as 
ECA  possible. 

It  Is  a  shame  to  say  It.  but  It  appears  there 
are  some  In  the  Federal  Government  i.nd  Its 
agencies  who  actually  appear  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  foreigners  first  instead 
of  America  first. 

As  of  October  31,  1950.  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  our  taxpayers  have  been  calle<i  upon 
to  provide  the  funds  for  procuremeot  au- 
fhorlzation  for  copper  In  the  total  f  mount 
of  $325,500,000.  Since  that  time  new  1  uthor- 
izatlons  have  totaled  $15,113,000  for  copper 
and  copper  products  of  which  mor?  than 
one-third  originated  In  the  United  S  ates. 

The  details  of  the  reported  procurement 
authorizations  for  copper  and  coppe-  prod- 
ucts are  shown  In  the  table  which  fol  owr«: 

Recent  ECA  procurement  autho'-tzatnnf  for 
copper  and  copper  products,  with  ccuntriea 
of  destination  and  origin 


Depleting    Our    Essential    War    Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  26,  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  l.s  of  the  utmost  importance  if  we  are  to 
mainUin  our  payrolls,  protect  our  do- 
mestic economy,  and  insure  our  national 
security  that  the  wliolesale  ECA  ship- 
ments of  copper,  so  e.s.sentlal  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  be  stopped.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  much  of  this  cop- 
per has  been  siphoned  over  into  Russia 
and  Red  China. 
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At  the  quoted  procurement  price  of  copper 
at  wholesale   the   authorizations  shculd   b« 
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to  procure  about  60.000,000  pounds. 
or  SO.00O  tliart  tons,  of  copper  or  copper 
products. 

In  1945  the  reported  exports  of  copper 
totaled  but  48.563  short  tons,  and  the  do- 
mestic consumption  that  year  was  reported 
at  1.542,403  short  tons.  Of  the  reported  do- 
mestic consumption  In  1945,  the  uses  to 
which  the  copper  was  put  Is  shown  by  the 
table  following: 

^  Ton3 

Cathodes 258,719 

Wire  bars 562,404 

Ingots  and  ini;ot  bars _       275,944 

Cakes  and  slabs 163.023 

Billets  -- _ 108.  985 

Other  uses 10.197 

Stockpiles 163.  131 

Total... 1.  542,  403 

At  the  end  of  1945  It  was  reported  the 
metals  reserve  held  565,710  tons  of  elec- 
trolytic aud  fire-refined  copper  In  cathodes, 
shapes,  and  "In  process  copper."  all  but  a 
small  part  of  which  was  In  the  United  States, 
with  the  remalndfr  In  Canada. 


Will    We   Cortinn?    Being    "TaVen    for    a 
Ride"? 


EXTENSION  OF  ROIARKP 

CF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  EROWN 

OF  ou:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2C.  1950 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washlnpton  Courthouse 
(Ohio)  Record-Herald  of  December  20, 
1950: 

Wax  We  CoNTiKtTE  Being  "Taken  fob  a 
RIDK    ? 

Only  a  few  monttis  ago  we  heard  Congress- 
man Clarsnce  Bbowm  make  this  statement 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Rotary 
Club  here:  "tiome  day  our  country  will  real- 
ise that  we  cannot  buy  friendship  with  mere 
■  dollars." 

How  true  that  statement  was  Is  reflected 
In  developments  during  the  past  few  moutlis 
and  weeks  and  how  often  those  who  heard 
him  must  have  remembered  what  Bkown 
said. 

Today  we  And  many  of  our  alleged  friendly 
nations  practically  blackmailing  this  Nation 
for  money  auti  other  help  under  threat  of 
going  communistic  it  wo  do  not  come  across 
with  plenty  of  money  and  even  send  our  own 
soldiers  over  to  protect  them.  They  show 
little  Interest  In  protecting  themselves. 

We  have  dropped  to  a  low  degree  in  our 
acceptance.  If  not  our  understanding,  of  na- 
tional and  political  morality. 

It  has  been  preached  to  us  by  thoae  with 
vision  for  years,  but  we  seemed  to  be  cyni- 
cal about  such  old  fogey  talk.  We  preferred 
to  take  a  Joy  ride  with  the  crowd  that  told 
us  to  follow  them  and  pet  something  for 
nothing.  Ea.<:y  living,  plenty  of  money,  even 
If  It  was  borrowed,  and  no  responsibility  was 
the  popular  trend. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  realla  that  we, 
or  somebody,  must  pay  the  plp>er. 

In  the  last  18  years  our  Nation's  history 
Is  filled  with  IncldenU.  which  politics.  t>ased 
on  the  purchased  rote  with  OovenJment 
funda  or  favors,  produced.  The  principles  of 
lnt«crity.  soundness,  and  honest  thrift  have 
been  discarded.  Independence,  dignity,  and 
honest  effort  have  been  neglected  as  empty 


words.  CyTilclsm  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

We  see  supp>osi»<lly  friendly  .'^.atl-'ns  creat- 
ing situations  which  they  say  demand  our 
money,  otir  arms,  and  other  material  con- 
siderations. Isn't  It  time  to  call  a  halt  on 
some  of  this  foolishness  and  take  a  stand  of 
our  own.  We  are  m'^re  likely  to  recaln  re- 
spect that  way.  than  to  keep  patting  them 
on  the  back  and  telling  them  we'll  take  care 
of  them. 

What  has  happened  that  caused  ovir  lead- 
ership to  fall  to  such  a  low  degree?  Have 
we  gone  so  far  that  we  cannot  recover  otir 
poise,  our  belief  In  sound  povemment,  and 
a  willingness  to  save  ourselves  by  following 
a  different  type  of  leadership  which  tells  us 
the  truth  about  ourselves  and  makes  us  face 
realities? 

The  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  hr  w  shallow  our 
past  15  years  of  policy  has  become.  We  have 
helped  to  produce  softness  at  home  and 
abroad  among  alleged  friends  and  we  are 
being  paid  back  In  discouragement,  petty 
Jealousies,  bickering,  dependency,  and  in 
many  cases  what  amounts  almost  to  betrayal. 

We  need  a  rededlcatlon  of  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  those  who  gave  us  our  Consti- 
tution. We  need  to  be  made  io  realize  how 
far  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  teachings 
of  the  patriotic  men  who  founded  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Have  we  the  will  and  stamina  to  do  this? 
We  do  not  have  to  become  isolationists  to 
the  point  of  refusing  money  or  help  where 
we  definitely  know  It  Is  going  to  be  used 
properly  and  will  do  some  good.  But  we  had 
better  get  ofT  this  gravy  train  notion  of 
throwing  money,  material,  and  oizr  soldiers 
to  the  four  winds. 

It  will  buy  us  neither  help  nor  friendship. 


In  th 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  De-ember  26.  1950 


Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECoaD.  I  include  the  follov^"ing  radio 
sermon  delivered  on  the  Chapel  Hour 
over  WBCM  on  Sunday,  December  10, 
1950.  at  5:30  p.  m.,  by  Frederick  Andrew 
Roblee: 

"Then  they  left  the  presence  of  the  coun- 
cil, rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  dishonor  for  the  name" — (Acts  5:  41 
(R.  3.  V.M. 

In  the  name  of  Jestis!  What  tremendous 
chapters  in  wor'.d  history  have  been  written 
In  His  name  and  under  His  banner!  In  this 
very  critical  time  let  us  take  courage  as  we 
consider  again  the  tremendous  story  of  the 
Christian  witness  In  the  past  and  today. 

After  the  resurrection,  the  followers  of 
Jesus  went  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel 
and  doing  good  in  His  name.  They  discov- 
ered that  through  the  faith  which  He  made 
possible,  there  was  real  power.  Among  the 
disciples,  Paul,  most  clearly  of  all,  saw  that 
the  new  religion  was  not  for  Jews  only  tut 
was  for  every  num.  Going  first  to  his  own 
countrymen — the  Jews — in  many  cities  of 
that  first  centtiry  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
he  did  not  content  himself  merely  with  try- 
ing to  win  them  but  turned  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Thus  very  quickly  Christianity  moved 
out  from  Its  Jewish  cradle. 


WJ-RE    CALLED    CmirSTIANS 

The  followers  of  Jesus,  wlio  were  derisively 
called  Christians,  were  first  persecuted  by 
the  Jews,  and  then  by  the  Romans.  The  ac- 
cusations against  the  disciples  were  fantastic 
The  Romans  said  that  they  were  atheists  and 
were  given  to  gross  immorality  and  even  can- 
nibalism. They  were  described  as  "enemies 
of  the  human  race"  and  everytliing  poesible 
was  done  to  get  them  to  renounce  their  loy- 
alty to  Christ.  Everyone  knows  of  the  avful 
persecutions  which  the  Kmperor  Nero  inflict- 
ed upon  them,  as  early  as  A.  D.  64.  All  that 
was  required  of  a  Christian  to  escape  a  terri- 
ble death  was  to  plead  "not  guilty"  of  be- 
Icnging  to  the  church  and  of  being  willing  to 
bxim  incense  to  the  gods.  Nevertheless  in 
spite  of  all  abuse,  the  vast  majority  of  Chris- 
tians remained  steadfast  in  their  love  for 
Christ,  and  the  church  grew. 

Then  in  the  year  A.  D.  313.  a  momen- 
tous turn  came.  The  Emperor  Constaniine 
Issued  the  Edict  of  Uilan  which  granted  free- 
dom of  religion  and  he  himself  became  in- 
creasingly sympathetic  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Under  his  presidency,  the  famous 
council  of  Nicaea  was  held  In  32o  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  infiuence 
of  this  formulation  of  doctrine  is  still  strong 
in  the  chinxh.  By  this  time,  the  so-called 
tarbariaas  were  pressing  fiercely  in  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  had 
become  weaker  and  weaker.  They  were 
called  barbarians  then  but  sc»ne  day 
they  were  to  be  known  as  the  Germans,  the 
French,  the  British,  and  ths  Italians.  Tbeae 
invading  hordes  timply  moved  In  and  ok. 
over.  The  Gothic  Chieftain  AJaric  captured 
and  burned  part  of  Rome  in  410.  Of  course. 
there  was  great  consternation.  Many  felt 
that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  every- 
thing. Seeking  to  lay  the  blame  somewhere, 
the  Tomans  acctised  the  Christians  of  weak- 
ening and  undermining' the  empire.  A  la- 
mous  and  effective  answer  to  thu  crlticLsm 
was  given  by  Augustine,  a  North  Aincau 
bishop.  In  his  book.  The  City  of  God.  He 
rightly  pointed  out  that  the  purposes  of  God 
do  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  man-nracie  city 
of  Rome.  Dark  and  tragic  aj  those  times 
were.  Christiaas,  in  tiie  name  of  Jesus,  sought 
to  win  the  barbarians,  who  were  really  the 
new  European  peoples,  and  in  this  they  were 
emajcagly  successful.  Au:^astlne  and  those 
who  followed  his  leading  in  being  faithful  to 
Christ  were  the  harbingers  of  western  civlll- 
2.1 1  ions. 

However,  there  were  many  mistakes  azKl 
difficulties  ahead.  Little  by  little  the  bisbop 
cf  Rome  had  ta>:en  to  himself  the  authority 
of  pope.  At  first  this  word  which  means 
father  was  used  of  any  bii>hop  and  the  bish- 
ops of  the  church  stood  more  or  less  on  an 
equal  footing  with  another.  But  the.papacy 
emerged  with  increasing  prestige  and  power 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  pressed  his  claim. 
H:s  authority,  however,  was  never  recoc- 
r-ized  in  the  east,  and  the  split  between  the 
eastern  church  and  the  western  church  be- 
came greater  and  greater.  This  unfortunate 
separation  between  Christians  together  with 
the  growing  temporal  power  of  tlie  popes 
made  for  much  trouble.  Althoufh  monasti- 
cism.  the  separating  of  oneself  from  the 
world  to  live  a  distinctly  religious  life,  pro- 
duced many  noble  and  notable  Christians.  It 
also  stood  for  a  double  standard  of  devotion 
and  service  to  God.  The  idea  that  there  are 
two  standards — one  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
Christian  people  and  another  for  the  more 
devoted — was  and  still  is  far  different  from 
the  New  Testament  position  of  the  full  re- 
spcnslbility  of  all.  Anotber  great  evil  of 
this  period  was  the  conversion  of  people  en 
masse,  sometimes  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
As  the  king  or  feudal  lord  went,  so  also  the 
people  were  supposed  to  go. 

Of  course.  In  the  long  period  of  1000  years 
following  the  fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  In 
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476.  a  p«nod  which  la  known  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  thrre  were  many  notable  expressions 
of  love  and  truth  as  well  as  evil  and  b'.ood- 
•hed.  Nor  was  this  period  without  Its  cour- 
age aiMl  its  chlTalnr.  The  armed  fighter  of 
tl»«  Middle  Ates  was  the  knight  on  horse- 
back. He  was  a  part  of  the  feu'^  -m 
but  within  the  limiiat.oiis  and  ;  us 
evils  of  this  system,  a  knisht  was  often  a 
man  of  hl:h  honor  and  integrity  who  had 
come  to  his  position  by  the  road  of  hard 
self-dlsclp.ine  T  :.•  •.'.s  of  the 
Kmg  and  Sir  Waiu  :  >c  unques- 
tionably Idealize  the  sira.-.iu,:i  very  greritly 
but  there  was  and  still  is  a'x>ut  the  thought 
of  knighthood  that  which  quickens  not 
only  the  blocd  but  also  the  mind  and  the 
heart.  K.en  in  our  times,  knighthood  has 
Its  symbolic  place. 

THX  «r»o«s<A-noM 

By  the  fourteenth  century  more  and  more 
serioo.-  perversions  of  the  gospel  had  de- 
veloped Those  who  sought  reform,  such  as 
John  WycliSe.  in  England,  and  John  Huss.  In 
Bohemia  were  often  treated  very  cruelly. 
John  Huss  was  burned  at  the  stake.  But 
the  spu-it  of  God  was  moving  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  the  revival  of  learning  and  art. 
known  as  the  renaissance,  together  wUh  the 
Invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  opened  the  door 
upon  a  new  era.  There  were  many  reform- 
ers before  Martin  Luther  and  by  his  day  the 
underlying  conditiona  were  such  that  refor- 
mation was  possible  in  the  church:  a  refor- 
mation that  was  to  shake  not  only  the 
church  but  most  of  Europe  to  the  founda- 
tions. In  essence  the  Reformation  was  a  re- 
turn to  the  most  simple  and  basic  teachings 
and  ways  of  the  New  Testament.  It  stood  for 
the  open  Bible  in  the  common  language.  Au- 
thorltv  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  life  was 
seen  to  be  the  Bible,  when  reverently  and 
Intelligently  read  under  the  guidance  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Reforma- 
tion is  a  great  story  in  itself.  In  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ac- 
complished much  in  Germany:  Zwlngll  and 
Calvin  tn  Switzerland:  and  Knox  and 
Cranmer  in  Scotland  and  England 

The  coming  of  Christianity  to  America  is  a 
▼ery  great  and  wonderful  story  also.  The 
members  of  the  Church  of  Enaland  settled 
In  Virginia:  the  Calvlnlstlc  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  In  New  England:  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed in  New  York:  the  Baptists  in  Rhode 
Island:  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland: 
and  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians  and  the  Meth- 
odists did  not  localize  geographically  but 
spread  everywhere.  In  his  monumental 
seven-volume  work.  A  History  of  the  Expan- 
sion of  Christianity.  Yale  historian  Dr  Ken- 
neth Scott  Latourctte  calls  the  period  from 
1800  to  1&14  the  great  century-  and  it  was 
Just  that  lor  proiestant  Christianity  expand- 
ed not  only  throughout  North  America  but 
from  North  America  to  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
a  period  of  great  missionary  activity,  compar- 
able even  to  the  work  of  Paul  and  Peter  in 
the  Roman  world  of  the  first  century.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus,  men  and  women  have  gone 
to  every  part  of  the  earth  to  preach,  to  teach 
and  to' heal.  It  Is  a  vaat  tremendous  story, 
and  the  end  Is  not  yet.  Something  happened 
In  1914  thil  profoundly  sh<x)k  the  optimism 
that  prevailed  during  the  early  years  of  thla 
century.  With  vivid  accuracy.  Dr.  Lalourette 
entitles  the  last  volume  of  his  great  work. 
Advance  Through  Htorm.  It  was  never  a 
more  appropriate  tUle  than  tonight. 

AOVAWCE  THROUGH    STORM 

What  does  It  mean,  today,  to  advance 
through  storm  in  llie  name  of  Jesus?  II  we 
are  to  understand  thU  century  *e  muil  see 


that  mankind,  for  some  time  now.  has  been 
experiencing  the  birth  pangs  of  world  com- 
munity.    Four  ma)or  factors  have  combined 
to  make  world  community  both  poesihle  and 
necessarv.    They  are  changes  In  the  political, 
economic,    technological,    and    religious    as- 
pecu  of  modern  life.     World  community  is 
not  an  evil,  not  something  to  bo  feared  and 
prevented  if  possible,  but  something  In  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  God.     World  community 
Is  a  vast  good  but  it  is  coming  and  can  come 
int'->  existence  only  with  much  struggle  and 
sacrifice      Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
great   issue  has   been   and  continues   to   be 
progress  toward  world  community,  or  else. 
Back   of   the   headlines  tonight,   this   is  the 
fundamental  issue.    The  next  few  weeks  may 
see  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  (and  with 
It.  that  best  hope  we  h.-ive  for  world  peace  in 
our  time)  or.  under  the  awful  blows  of  neces- 
sity, this  world  organization  may  l)ecome  the 
new  instrument  for  eflective  world  coopera- 
tion, freedom,  and  peace.    It  seems  to  me  that 
now  Is  the  time  for  all  clear-thlnklng  people 
to   stand   firm,   not   only   against    a<?i;re>sion. 
but  even  more  for  the  essential  unity  of  man- 
kind.    The  most  heartening  thing  tonl;;ht  Is 
the  large  me.isure  of  such  unity  and  such 
unitt'J  action  among  the  peoples  and  nations 
which  have  .already  suffered  so  much  tlirough 
the  devastation  of  war. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
found Internal  crisis.  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
'This  Nation  cannot  long  remain  half  slave 
and  half  free."  The  same  words  apply  to  the 
whole  world  tonight.  This  modern  world 
cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free:  half 
starved  and  half  well  fed;  half  pagan  and 
half  Christian.  It  will  go  in  either  one  or 
the  other  Uirection.  The  true  followers  of 
Jesus  have  never  fe;u-ed  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  side  of  humanity:  on  the 
Bide  of  truth,  fairness,  and  brotherhood. 
From  the  days  of  William  Carey.  In  India,  and 
Di^vid  Livingstone,  in  Africa,  modern  mis- 
sionaries in  the  name  of  Jesus  have  been 
bearers  of  new  life  and  new  hope.  In  10,000 
needy  places  In  the  world  the  missionary 
has  demonstrated  better  ways  to  think,  to 
live,  and  to  make  man's  lite  in  the  world 
more  as  God  wants  it  to  be.  This  Is  no  t.me 
to  pull  in  but  rather  to  reach  out  with  the 
Gospel  of  Christ:  reach  cat  to  all  men.  even 
to  the  Communi.sts. 

Do  we  stand  with  Christ  or  asalnst  Him? 
We  cannot  really  be  neutral,  you  know.  We 
must  be  for.  or  we  are  against.  It  is  not 
easy  to  stand  for  the  things  He  stands  for. 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  ordered  not 
to  preach  in  His  name.  They  were  beaten, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured  unto  death,  but 
they  rejoiced  that  they  w  re  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  dishonor  for  His  name.  Shall  we 
help  to  write  the  story  of  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  In  His  name? 
Through  faith  there  is  power— sufficient 
power — in  the  name  of  Jesus. 


Hii  Three  GI  "Fathers"  Say  Farewell 

to  a  Boy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or    MISSOURI 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  26,  1950 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.s.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  herewith  an  article 
published  In  the  Wa.shinuton  <D  C.) 
EveniiiK  Star  on  December  25.  1950.  by 


Hal    Boyle,    entitled    "His    Three    GI 

•Fathers"  Say  Farewell  to  a  Boy": 

His  Three  GI  "FATHcas     Sat  FAErwox  to  a 

BOT 

(By  Hal  Boyle) 

KiMPO  Air  Bse,  Kose*.  December  13  — 
Three  young  American  bachelor  scUiera 
wanted  to  bid  their  adopted  son  good-by. 

Evcryb(  dv  was  earnest  and  solemn.  The 
three  youn'?  dads  felt  It  was  farewell  forever. 
Their  lltt:e  son  they  had  come  to  love  was 
too  voung  to  realize  it  was  a  real  leave  ta  ting, 
but  he  fo!t  the  sericiusncss  around  hun  and 
was  bewildered  by  it. 

He  is  7  years  old— a  tiny  cherub-raced 
Korean  bov.  wearing  a  neatly  lallore  i  GI 
uniform  and  a  fine  warm  fur  and  le  i  her 
Korean  cap.  In  the  center  of  the  cap  gle  imed 
two  polished  letters — U.  8. 

His  three  fathers  had  brushed  up  the  best 
they  could,  but  they  weren't  as  fresh  or  as 
sharply  pressed  as  their  son. 

This  thev  dldnt  mmd  for  like  any  parents, 
their  minds  were  on  their  sun.  The\  had 
done  the  best  they  could  for  him.  He  vas  & 
symbol  to  them  of  what  they  wanted  most  in 
life_to  be  married  and  have  happy  children. 
And  they  were  proud  of  him. 

He  looked  so  clean  and  healthy  as  he  stood 
there,  compared  with  the  hundreds  ot  rag- 
ged, shriveled,  sick-faced  Korean  ch.ldren 
arouMd  him  They  were  being  evacuated  by 
air  from  the  war  zone  to  an  island  eft 
8  )Uth  Korea.  He  was  one  of  the  lucky  annong 
the  abandoned  kids  of  wartime  Korea.  The 
three  GI's  had  found  him  alone  and  urcared 
for  In  a  land  too  swept  by  the  disaster  of 
strife  to  take  care  of  parentless  chlldre  i. 

They  were  glad,  and  yet  thetr  hearts  hurt. 

Bs  they  locked  for  the  last  time  at  the  small 
human  miracle  they  had  wrought. 

'We  picked  him  up  in  a  railroad  yard 
about  3  weeks  ago."  said  the  first  father,  Sgt. 
John  Brainan.  of  Green  Bay.  Wis.  "All  he 
had  on  was  an  undershirt  and  a  bunch  of 
rags." 

"He  had  filthy  sores  all  over  him."  said  the 
second  prldeful  father.  Corp.  David  A.  Said, 
of  Belen.  N.  Mex.  "Bet  you  can  t  find  e  sore 
on  him  now.     Just  look  at  him." 

•He  brushes  his  teeth  now,"  said  the  "hlrd 
father.  Corp.  Arthur  Densmore.  of  Wider. 
Vt.  The  other  two  listened  respect: ully. 
They  agreed  that  although  Densmore  Is  a 
quiet  fellow  he  had  done  the  most  for  cur 
buy. 

When  they  had  heard  about  the  evtcua- 
tlon  of  Korean  orphans,  the  three  GT*  In- 
quired of  the  chaplain  who  was  organizing 
It.  He  told  them  honestly  the  boy  wou'ci  be 
safer  with  the  others.  They  were  worried 
that  if  things  eet  worse  they  couldn't  take 
care  of  him.  So  here  they  stood,  still  unre- 
conciled to  giving  him  up,  taking  snapshots 
of  their  boy  until  the  plane  door  closed  and 
carried  him  out  of  their  lives. 

'We  call  him  Syngman  Rhee — after  the 
President  of  Korea — because  he  said  hla 
nrme  was  Rhee.  "  said  the  first  daddy.  The 
•econd  one  stufTed  a  big  wad  of  money  in  the 
pocket  oi  their  child.  Corporal  Densmore. 
the  quiet  one,  said  nothing  He  clicked  his 
camera.     I  don't  think  he  dared  to  loo':i  up. 

A  Korean  Interpreter  called  to  the  child 
In  his  own  language.  ''Dont  forget  to  brush 
your  teeth. •' 

Tiny  •Syngman"  Rhee  bowed  three  times 
to  his  American  parents — one  of  whom  la 
only  18  years  old.     He  smiled  unceriainly. 

"What  else  must  I  do?"* 

This  was  traiihlated  Tlie  three  men  looked 
the  other  way.  Young  men  bate  to  hava 
their  tears  seen. 

"It's  better  thl«  way."  muttered  one.  "He 
will  be  with  kids  his  own  age.  V.'e  were 
Just  spoiling  hail  anyway." 
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"Yeah,"  growled  another.  "We  might  have 
to  pull  out  and  leave  him,  crying  at  the  end 
of  the  runway." 

Ccrp>oral  Densmore  still  said  nothing.  He 
kept  staring  Into  hla  camera  and  clicking  the 
shutter. 

The  big  transport  wheeled  out.  The  fa- 
thers started  walking  off.  They  turned  to 
look  at  the  plane  Just  once.  Then  they  kept 
on  walking,  one  reaching  down  to  pick  up 
two  stones.  He  beat  them  together  in  his 
hand  as  he  walked. 


The  "Defeat"  That  Means  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATnTES 
Tuesday,  December  26.  1950 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  set  forth  herewith  a  thought- 
ful and  thought-provoking  article  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
December  22  i.ssue  of  United  Slates 
News  and  World  Report.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  helpful  at  this 
critical  time. 

The  '  DErtAT"  That  Means  Victory 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

We   have   been   reversed   on    the   field   of- 
battle  In  Korea.      We  have  left  behind  under 

the  white  crosses  some  of  the  bravest  men  of 
our  times 

They  have  died  in  a  great  cause.  They 
have  aroused  a  disillusioned  world  to  the 
sad  fact  that  hypocrisy  Instead  of  sincerity 
has  permeated  the  policies  cf  certain  coun- 
tries which  usually  profess  Christian  atti- 
tudes Alas,  from  governments  pledget! 
under  the  sacred  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  uphold  law  and  justice  and  to  resist 
•Sgreaslon  has  come  now  a  craven  desire  to 
abandon  principle  to  expediency.  This  is  a 
worse  defeat  than  we  have  suffered  on  the 
battlefield.  For  It  means  a  compromise  with 
evU.  a  wlllincness  to  offer  up  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  South  Korea  to  massacre,  to  admit 
that  the  crime  of  aggression  does  pay. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  fateful  days  of  last 
June,  when  an  aggressor  army  crossed  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  in  Korea  to  invade 
and  attack.  The  United  Nations  resolutely 
declared  that  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  mo- 
bilized to  resist  the  aggressor.  A  mission  of 
enforcement  was  given  to  General  MacAr- 
thur— to  defeat  the  aggressor  and  to  liberate 
all  of  Korea. 

Now  it  turns  out  that  certain  member  na- 
tions didn't  mean  what  they  said.  It  is  re- 
vealed that,  all  during  the  time  that  GeneriU 
MacArthur  was  pressing  northward,  he  was 
being  urged  through  diplomatic  channels — 
and  through  sniping  dispatches  from  Eu- 
rope— not  to  antagonize  the-  enemy,  not  to 
liberate  Korea,  not  to  use  all  the  force  at 
his  command  to  achieve  a  military  objective. 
He  was  supposed  to  hesitate  somewhere 
along  the  way.  first  at  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel perhaps,  and  then  somewhere  in  North 
Korea.  He  was  supposed  to  pause  while  the 
politicians  of  the  UN  waited  to  hear  the 
faithless  words  cf  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  as  they  were  asked  to  withdraw 
and  pledge  themselves  to  accept  UN  rule  in 
all  Korea  The  plea  was  broadcast.  It  waa 
defiantly  rejected  by  the  Communists. 

Instead,  the  Communist  radio  warned 
periodically  that  MacArthur  must  not  cross 


the  thirty-eighth  parallel  with  his  forces  and 
that  all  foreign  iro<Tps  must  leave  Korea  at 
once.  Seme  UN  members  behave  now  as  IX 
these  warnings  should  have  been  heeded — 
that  MacArthur  should  have  ceased  to  re- 
gard himself  as  a  miliiary  commander  aud 
should  have  moved  his  troops  n^jrih  only 
with  thf  permission  cf  the  aggressors.  In 
reality,  our  friends  in  the  UN  are  saying  that 
MacArthur  should  never  have  endeavored  to 
complete  his  mission,  which  was  to  Ilt>erate 
all  of  Korea. 

Certainly  MacArthur's  knowledge  of  what 
was  happening  in  a  mUitary  seiise  in  tne 
north  was  Inadequate.  The  enemy  which 
was  concentrated  across  the  Manchurian 
border  didn't  send  him  word  of  wiiat  was 
being  planned.  Should  MacArthur,  there- 
fore, have  refused  to  test  out  the  enemy's 
Intentions?  Would  the  UN  really  have  been 
satisfied  to  halt  its  forces  of  liberation  in- 
definitely at  the  waist  of  Korea  in  manifest 
fear  that  the  So\-1et -Chinese  Communist  al- 
liance might  possibly  attack  us  if  we  ever 
attempted  to  finish  the  assigned  task? 

General  MacArthur  had  a  right  to  proceed 
to  the  Yalu  River  to  complei^e  his  mission. 
His  orders,  however,  prevented  him  from 
sending  planes  to  reconnoiter  above  the 
Chinese  border.  When  Chinese  "volunteers  ' 
arrived  in  North  Korea  in  huge  numbers  as 
early  as  October  19.  Communist  China  had 
forfeited  any  right  to  immunity  from  either 
attack  or  reconnaissance.  We  had  a  right 
on  that  very  date  to  bomb  the  bases  of  sup- 
ply of  the  enemy  in  Manchuria.  General 
MacArthur  has  described  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  his  freetiom  of  action  a^  an  enor- 
mous handicap  withi  ut  prececent  in  military 
history. 

Again  and  again  on  the  battlefield  there 
must  be  an  offensive  to  probe  an  enemy  posi- 
tion. General  MacArthur's  advance  was  a 
huge  maneuver  attended  with  grave  risks.  It 
was  a  maneuver  of  detection.  The  revela- 
tions which  flowed  from  it  reached  far  beyond 
the  battle  zone  itself.  Most  Important  of  all 
Is  the  detection  of  a  real  weasnesss  among  the 
UN  member  governments  themselves 

We  are  back  to  1936.  v.  hen  Bniam  and 
Prance  equivocated  and  the  Learue  of  Na- 
tions faltered  as  Hitler  committed  his  ag- 
gression *n  the  Rhlneland. 

We  are  back  to  vacillation  and  timidity — 
to  fears  of  loss  of  commerce  and  unv.iUing- 
ness  to  face  resolutely  the  facts  of  interna- 
tional life.  We  are  at  the  luw  point  where 
immorality  breaks  the  promises  that  men 
are  supposed   to  live  by. 

Like  the  bolt  at  Pearl  Harbor,  our  defeat 
in  Korea  may  turn  out  to  be  the  stimulus 
to  victory.  It  will  alert  the  American  people 
and  all  defenders  of  principle  and  morality 
in  the  world.  For  it  has  revealed  where  hy- 
jxxrrlsy  reigns  and  where  morality  survives. 
It  has  exposed  the  irresoluteness  of  our  allies 
in  a  critical  hour.  Our  troops  in  Korea  have 
made  a  painful  sacrifice,  but  they  have  stirred 
the  conscience  of  the  world — the  forerunner 
of  a  victory  for  truth. 


Martin  Gorski 


EXIENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Friday.  December  8,  1950 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Martin 
Gorski  wa.-;  a  eentleman  and  a  scholar. 
With  his  Passing  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-  and  ll:e  House  lost  one  of  iis 


valued  and  valuable  Members.  When  he 
was  elected  to  the  Seveniy-eighth  Con- 
gress m  1942,  we  who  had  the  honor  of 
sprvmg  a.s  mpmo^rs  of  the  Sibcommitt^e 
on  Bankruptcy  mvesugaied  his  record 
carefully  before  we  would  accept  him  as 
one  of  our  members,  for  thai  .subcom- 
mittee must  have  not  only  experts  in  that 
field  bui  also  men  who  are  hardworking 
and  who  will  assume  and  perform  their 
duties  studiously. 

That  invpstieation  was  bipartisan  We 
coui'dlLed  the  bench  and  bar  of  Chicago, 
as  well  as  the  bar  associations  of  the  city 
and  county.  We  found  that  he  had 
served  as  master  in  chancery  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cook  County.  Ill  .  for 
some  14  years  In  that  most  responsible 
branch  of  the  court's  work  he  had  to  do 
with  equity  receiverships  which  are  cases 
in  the  State  courts  most  nearly  analogous 
to  bankruptcies.  His  record  had  been 
not  only  spotless  but  his  attention  to 
duty  and  dispatch  of  business  were  re- 
markable. The  bar  associations  of  which 
he  w?.":  an  honored  member,  certified  that 
he  was  there  held  in  high  e'-teem.  both 
for  his  friendliness  and  high  character. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  the  CommitLee  on 
the  Judiciary  including  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bankruptcy  dunne  the  entire  time 
of  his  service  m  Congress,  until  he  left 
us^  having  beeii  called  by  his  Maker  to 
higher  sei'vice. 

Ke  won  the  affectionate  regard  of  each 
of  h:5  colleagues  soon  after  he  be*:an  his 
work  with  us  and  he  increased  that  re- 
gard With  every  month  of  his  sendee  It 
was  a  prmieee  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him  and  enjoy  his  friendship. 


Ut's  Get  Out  of  Korea,  Stay  Out  of 
Europe,  Bring  Our  Boys  Home,  Build 
Up  Onr  Own  Defeases,  and  Save  Amer- 
ica From  DestructioD — Speech  of  Hoa. 
Josfph  P.  Kennedy,  Former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

:.N  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  26.  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday,  December  21.  I  inserted  m  tiie 
Recofd  a  spppch  cf  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  which  I  hope  thai  every 
American  w:li  read. 

Today  I  am  insert .ng  a  speech  of  an- 
other great  .American.  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  which  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  on  December  12.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  t»oth  Houses,  as  well  as  every 
other  American,  will  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

If  we  will  follow  the  sage  advice  of 
th'^e  two  great  Americans,  we  can  save 
our  country  from  disa.?tcr  and  make  of 
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It  the  richest,  most  prosperous,  and  most 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  even  seen. 

Mr.  Kennedys  address  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lincoln  In  his  famous  Springfield  speech 
said:  -If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are, 
and  whether  we  are  tending,  we  could  bet- 
ter Judge  what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  It." 
-  It  E?em8  to  me  wise  to  see  where  we  have 
come  trom  VJ-day  and  whera  we  are  now. 
The  objectives  before  us  at  that  time  were 
(1(  to  work  cut  a  Just  peace.  (2)  to  create 
means  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  (3)  to 
assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  a  devastated 
world.  In  moving  toward  those  objectives, 
we  as.sumed  In  1945  that  they  were  common 
to  all  the  Allied  Nations.  We  learned  In  a 
short  time  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but 
that  In  communism  a  force  was  at  work 
which  was  Intent  on  dominating  Europe  and 
Asia  for  Its  own  ends.  Our  problem  since 
that  time  has  been  how  to  deal  with  this 
drive  of  communism. 

As  far  back  as  March  18.  1946.  I  set  forth 
In  Life  magazine  what  I  considered  should 
be  the  fundamentals  of  American  policy. 
The  first  and  foremost  of  these  was  that  we 
should  make  and  keep  ourselves  strong. 
Fundamental  to  any  successful  dealing  with 
the  world,  was  the  maintenance  here  In  the 
United  States  of  a  high  standard  of  living. 
Whatever  concrete  actions  might  be  sug- 
gested, to  bankrupt  this  Nation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  would  mean  our  self-destruc- 
tion. I  was  not  against  generosity— gen- 
erosity Within  oiu  means.  I  supported,  for 
example,  cur  Initial  »3.000.0C0.000  loan  to 
Britain.  I  went  fu.-ther  than  that.  I  said 
In    the    New    York   Times   of    March    4.    1946: 

"Financial  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  •  •  • 
Is  and  should  be  an  outright  gift."  But 
from  the  start  I  had  no  patience  with  a 
policy — what  has  become  known  as  the 
Truman  doctrine— that,  without  due  regard 
to  our  resources — human  and  material — 
would  make  commitments  abroad  that  we 
could  not  fulfill  As  Ambassador  to  London 
In  1939,  I  had  seen  the  folly  of  this  when 
the  British  made  their  commitment  to 
Poland— that  they  could  not  fulfill  and  have 
not  yet  fulfilled — a  commitment  that  brought 
them  Into  war. 

I  naturally  opposed  communism  but  I  said, 
If  portions  of  Europe  or  Asia  wish  to  go  com- 
munistic or  even  have  cor-.muntsm  thrust 
upon  them,  we  cannot  stop  It.  Instead  we 
must  make  sure  of  our  strength  and  be  cer- 
tain not  to  fritter  It  away  In  battles  that 
could  nut  be  won. 

But  where  are  we  now?  Beginning  with 
Intervention  In  the  Italian  elections  and 
flnanclal  and  political  aid  to  Grce  and 
Turkey,  we  have  expanded  our  political  and 
financial  programs  on  an  almost  unbelievably 
wide  scale  Billions  have  been  spent  In  the 
Marshall  plan,  further  billions  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin.  Western  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Military  aid  has  been  poured  Into  Greece, 
Turkey.  Iran,  the  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  French  Indochina,  and  now 
In  Korea  we  are  fighting  the  fourth  greatest 
war  m  our  history. 

What  have  we  In  return  for  this  effort? 
Friends?  We  have  far  fewer  friends  than 
we  had  In  1945.  In  Europe  they  are  still 
asking  for  our  doUars  but  what  kind  of 
friendship  have  we  bought  there?  Is  West- 
ern Europe  determined  to  preserve  for  Itself 
those  Ideals  of  democrac*y  that  we  have  been 
preaching — our  kind?  Put  to  the  test  now 
as  to  whether  she  will  arm  hersell  effectively. 
even  with  our  aid.  to  deal  with  the  Russian 
threat.  Is  she  showing  the  kind  of  deter- 
mination and  the  kind  of  will  that  amounU 
to  anything?  Plans  for  economic  unification 
have  fallen  apart  in  the  light  of  natlonallstlo 
differences.  French  military  power  is  only  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  a  strong 
minority  of  CommunL-it  sympathizers  keeps 
Prance  In  endless  political  turmoil.  The 
milltarv  strength  of  Britain  Is  one-fourth  of 


what  It  was  In  1946  and  she  shows  every 
Inclination  to  avoid  the  heavy  burdens  that 
would  be  involved  in  rebuilding  it.  West 
Germany,  to  date,  has  revealed  no  disposition 
to  develop  effective  military  strength.  Italy 
Is  hopelessly  Ineffective  and  Greece  can  hard- 
ly police  her  own  small  territory.  Where 
is  there  in  all  Europe  any  buffer  agnlnst  a 
massed  Russian  onslaught?  Worse  than  this, 
where  Is  there  any  determination  to  create 
such  a  buffer? 

In  the  Middle  East  we  have  oil  but  no 
friends.  Iran,  Pakistan,  even  Egypt,  seek 
neither  our  protection  nor  our  influence. 
In  the  Far  East.  China,  whose  frlend.^hlp 
with  us  seemed  deep-seated  and  enduring, 
has  a  government  which  is  now  massing 
against  us  powerful  armies  and  new  venge- 
ful hatreds.  Indonesia,  Malay.  Indochina 
are  In  revolt  or  heavy  with  discontent  at 
the  Influences  we  represent.  India  Is  show- 
ing signs  of  succumbing  to  influences  other 
than  ours,  more  Indigenous  and  more  palat- 
able to  her  desires.  In  Korea  we  are  spend- 
ing thousands  of  American  lives  to  accom- 
plish an  objective  from  which  the  sponsor — 
the  UN— Is  retreating.  Assume  we  stop  the 
Reds  somewhere  across  the  belt  of  that 
peninsula,  are  we  to  continue  fighting  there 

Indefinitely'' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  iron  ctortaln  are 
massed  manpower  and  military  strength  of 
a  type  that  the  world  has  never  seen.  Di- 
visions which  total  in  the  many  hundreds 
and  which  we  know  are  well  equipped  and 
have  the  capacity  to  fight,  can  t>e  thrown 
Into  battle  anywhere  on  that  great  land 
mass  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Thev  are  backed  by  planes  of  high 
quality  and  great  quantity.  Russia's  Navy 
Includes    a     powerful     fleet    of     submarines, 

many  ofl  the  mainland  of  southeast  Asia, 
and  in  all  probability  she.  too.  has  the 
atomic  bomb. 

To  engage  these  vast  armies  on  the  Euro- 
pean or  the  Asian  continent  is  foolhardy, 
but  that  Is  the  direction  toward  which  our 
policy  has  been  tending 

That  policy  is  suicidal.  It  has  made  us 
no  foul  weather  friends.  It  has  kept  our 
armament  scattered  over  the  globe.  It  has 
picked  one  battlefield  and  threatens  to  pick 
others  Impossildy  removed  from  our  sources 
of  supply.  It  has  not  contained  commu- 
nism. By  our  methods  of  opposition  It  has 
solidified  communism,  where  otherwise  com- 
munism might  have  bred  within  itself  in- 
ternal dissensions.  Our  policy  today  is  po- 
litically and  morally  a  bankrupt  policy. 

I  can  see  no  alternative  other  than  having 
the  courage  to  wash  up  this  policy  and  start 
with  the  tundamentals  I  urged  more  than 
6  years  ago  It  is  absurd  to  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  can  lead  us  out  of  this 
situation.  The  veto  power  alone  makes  it 
a  hopeless  instrumentality  for  world  peace. 
The  unwillingness  of  half  the  world  to  want 
world  peace  makes  Impossible  effective  or- 
ganization to  impose  any  such  peace.  In 
short,  our  chief  source  of  reliance  must  be 
ourselves  and  we  cannot  sacrifice  ourselves 
to  save  those  who  do  not  seem  to  wish  to 
save  themselves. 

A  first  step  In  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  is 
to  get  out  of  Korea— Indeed,  to  get  out  of 
every  {X)lnt  In  Asia  which  we  do  not  plan 
realistically  to  hold  in  our  own  defense. 
Such  a  policy  means  that  In  the  Pacific  we 
will  pick  our  own  battlegrounds  if  we  are 
forced  to  fight  and  not  have  them  deter- 
mined by  pt)litlcal  and  Ideological  considera- 
tions that  have  no  relationship  to  our  own 
defense. 

The  next  step  in  pursuit  of  this  policy  is  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  Europe  Today 
it  U  idle  to  talk  of  t)eing  able  to  hold  the 
line  of  the  Ellie  or  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 
Why  should  we  waste  valuable  resources  in 
making  such  an  attempt?  If  the  weakened 
European  nations  wl.sh  to  hold  that  line  and 
demonstrate  a  determination  to  do  so,  it  may 
be  that  we  can  afford  them  some  help  But 
to  pour  arms  and  men  into  a  quuotlc  mili- 


tary adventure  makes  no  sen.se  whatever. 
What  have  we  gained  by  staying  in  Berlin? 
Everyone  knows  we  can  be  pushed  out  the 
moment  the  Russians  choose  to  push  us  out. 
Isnt  It  better  to  get  out  now  and  use  the 
resources,  that  would  otherwise  be  sacrificed, 
at  a  point  that  counts? 

The  billions  that  we  have  squandered  on 
these  enterprUes  could  have  been  far  more 
effectively  tised  In  this  hemisphere  and  on 
the  seas  that  surround  It.  Had  we  the  de- 
fenses in  Iceland  today  that  one-hundredth 
of  the  money  spent  in  Berlin  could  have 
built,  we  would  have  purchased  safety  with 
our  money  rather  than  added  danger.  We 
need  defenses  In  this  hemisphere.  In  Canada, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  Latin  America. 
After  all,  these  are  our  neighbors  whose  secu- 
rity Is  inevitably  tied  up  with  otxr  own.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  cooperation  on 
their  part  wUl  not  be  forthcoming,  and  we 
can  and  should  insist  upon  it. 

People  win  say.  however,  that  this  pcllcy  Is 
appeasement  and  will  not  contain  commu- 
nism. Will  our  present  policy  contain  it? 
Can  we  possibly  contain  Communist  Russia, 
if  she  chooses  to  march,  by  a  thin,  far-flung 
battle  line  In  the  middle  of  Europe?  The 
truth  Is  that  our  only  real  hope  Is  to  keep 
Russia.  If  she  chooses  to  march,  on  the  other 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  make 
communism  much  too  co«tly  for  her  to  try  to 
cress  the  seas.  It  may  bt  that  Europe  for  a 
decade  or  a  generation  or  more  will  turn 
communistic.  But  in  doing  so  It  may  break 
of  Itself  as  a  unified  force.  Communi.sm  stUl 
has  to  prove  Itself  to  lu  peoples  as  a  gov- 
ernment that  win  achieve  for  them  a  better 
way  of  living.  The  more  people  that  It  will 
have  to  govern  the  more  necessary  it  Ijecomes 
for  those  who  govern  to  Justify  themselves  to 
those  being  governed.  The  more  peoples 
that  are  under  Its  yoke  the  greater  are  the 
possibilities  of  revolt  Moreover,  It  seems 
certain  that  communism  spread  over  Etu-ope 
win  not  rest  content  with  being  governed  by 
a  handful  of  men  in  the  Kremlin.  French 
or  Italian  Communists  wUl  soon  develop 
splinter  organizations  that  will  destroy  the 
singleness  that  today  characterizes  Russian 
communism.  Tito  In  Yugoslavia  is  already 
demonstrating  this  fact.  Mao  in  China  is 
not  Ukely  to  take  his  orders  too  long  from 
Stalin,  especiaUy  when  the  only  non-Asiatics 
left  upon  Asiatic  soil  to  fight  are  the  Rus- 
sians. 

As  I  said,  this  policy  will  be  criticized  as 
appeasement.  No  word  is  more  mistakenly 
used.  Is  It  appeasement  to  withdraw  from 
unwise  commitments,  to  arm  yourself  to  the 
teeth,  and  to  make  clear  Jtist  exactly  bow 
and  for  what  you  will  fight?  If  it  is  wise 
In  oiu*  Interest  not  to  make  commitment* 
that  endanger  our  security,  and  this  Is  ap- 
peasement, then  I  am  for  appeasement.  I 
can  recall  only  too  well  the  precious  time 
bought  by  Chamberlain  at  Munich.  I  ap- 
plauded that  purchase  then,  though  not  how 
It  was  squandered:  I  would  applaud  it  today. 
Today,  however,  while  we  have  avoided  a 
Munich,  we  are  coming  perilously  close  to 
another  Dunkerque.  Personally,  I  should 
choose  to  escape  the  latter. 

Finally,  people  will  say  this  policy  Is  turn- 
ing our  back  on  the  United  Nations.  To  this 
there  are  two  answers.  Firstly,  we  cannot 
bear  substantially  the  whole  burden  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  Korea  we  have  9 
times  as  many  troops  in  the  field  as  all  the 
United  Nations  put  together.  We  have  suf- 
fered 90  times  the  number  of  casualties  that 
all  the  other  United  Nations  have  suffered, 
excluding  only  the  South  Koreans.  And  note 
the  billions  that  we  have  advanced  these 
nations  as  against  the  help  they  are  giving 
us  In  Korea,  A  recent  compilation  sets  up 
a  very  Impressive  balance  sheet. 

UNrrCO  KINCOOM 

Aid  rrceired  and  allocated 
Five  billion  eight  hundred  and  slxty-^:  e 
million  dollars  since  the  war  and  130,387.- 
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000  000  during  the  war,  plt«  «2  000  000  000  tn 
ISoL 

Atd  ffxven  in  Korea 

Six  thousand  grotind  troops  In  KoNR  aad 
In  Korean  waters.  1  aircrafi  carrier.  4  cnila- 
ers.  1  aircraft  maintenance  ship,  7  destroyers, 
and  8  frigates. 

THASCt 

Aid  received  and  allocated 

Two  billion,  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
million  dollars  during  war.  $3  717.000,000 
since  wax  plus  «3. 170. 000. 000.  miUtarj  aid 
requested  in  1951. 

Aid  given  in  Korea 
Infantry  tiattaUon  of  1.000  men,  1  patrol 
giuboat.  and  medical   supplies. 

ItTZHtXLAinm 

Aid  received  and  allocated 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  million  dollars 
duruig  war  and  •1.021.000.000  since  war. 

Aid  git>en  tn  Korea 
Sis  hundred  and  thirty  Infantry  and  one 
dectroyer. 

wtLcmt 

Aid  received  and  anocated 
Suty -eight  million  dollars  during  war  and 
•590.000.000  since  1945. 

A'.d  ^ten  in  Korea 
Infantry  batiailcs  of  1,000  men  yet  to  ar- 
rive, air  transport,  and  400  tons  of  sugar, 

TTjaXIT 

Aut  received  and  allocated 
Thirty -five  million  dollars  during  war  and 
I259.000.C00  since  1945. 

Aid  gnen  m  Korea 

One  tnfanti^  combat  force  of  S.0O0  men 
and  serums  and  Taccines. 

OWtPS 

Aid  received  and  allocated 
8U  and  one-half  million  dollars'  credit. 

Aid  given  in  Korea 
Time  hundred  and  fifty  men  now  fighting 
In  Korea.  1,000  more  en  route,  and  10.000  tn 
training  for  service:  1  air  transport  sqtiadron 
of  12  planes  and  3  destroyers. 

Aid  recticed  and  allocated 
Seventy-r.lne   mllMon  dollars   during   war. 
$1. 138.000.000  since  1945. 

Aid  r-^en  m  Korea 
Sewn  htmdred  to  eight  hundred  men.  ar- 
rtnng  tbls  week,  and  six  planes. 

ArST»AI.IA 

A'.d  recnted  end  allocated 
Seventeen  million  doUars.  chiefly  In  cred- 
its, erenly  divided  m  wax  and  postwar. 

A'.d  given  in  Korea 
Or.e  thousand  men.  plus  relnforcemer.'.s. 

1  R.KAF  sqtiadron  of  40  fighter  planes.  2  de- 
stroyers, and  1  frigate.  me<lical  supplies,  food. 


Aid  ret-eived  and  allocated 
Plre  million  dollars  during  war  and  »57.- 
000.000  since  1M5.  of  which  140.000,000  was 
in  grants. 

Atd  given  in  Korea 

One  field  hospital  unit. 
NoawiT 
Aid  iteetved  and  allocated 
Thlrtv-one  million  dollars  during  war  and 
•183.000.000  since  1945. 

Aid  given  tn  Korea 
■iv  fluting  men.     Some  merchant  ships. 

Atd  received  and  allocated 
No  credits  listed. 


Aid  given  in  Korea 

One  combat  un^t.  2  frigates,  and  200  to  300 
tons  of  dried  pe&s. 

DEXM.*11K 

Aid  rece:ved  and  allocated 
Or.e  fc ur.'ired  and  seventy-six  million  dol- 
lars since  1945. 

Xtd  given  in  Korea 
One  hoeplul  ship,  medical  strppllee    ar-d 
500  toils  of  sugar. 

KTHIOPU 

Aid  received  and  allocated 
One  million  dollars. 

Aid  given  in  Korea 
One  hundred  thousand  doUars.  and  offered 
1.000  men.  which  have  yet  to  be  accepted. 

Aid  received  aid  allocated 
Nine  million  dollars  since  ".945  ar.d  81.00C,- 
000  dunng  war. 

i4»d  given  in  Ko'cc, 
One   hundred  and   twenty-five  tons   c;d- 
llver  oil. 

nnoA 

ilid  received  and  aOocaUd 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  million  dol- 
lars Ounng  war  arul  •45.000.000  since 

Aid  given  in  JTcea 

No  tnx^.  1  field  ambulante  unit.  400.000 
^tne  begs  under  unotlaltan       , 

This  is  a  costly  and  staggering  extrava- 
ganza In  which  we  have  wasted  toe  much  of 
our  substance.  '. 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  not  at  present  a  vehicle  to  en- 
force peace.  I!  half  of  tlie  world  does  not 
wish  It  to  operate  In  this  fashion,  as  Is  true 
of  Russia  and  China,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
It  can  operate  in  that  fashion.  The  United 
Natlona  still  has  a  ptirpose  for  voluntary  or- 
ganlntlon  and  as  a  fortmi  in  which  to  air 
mtematloaal  issues.  Looking  at  the  United 
Nations  in  that  role,  the  admission  of  Red 
China  or  any  nation  presents  wholly  differ- 
ent Issues  than  are  presented  If  we  look  upon 
the  United  Nations  as  a  type  of  govemtn^ 
body,  with  governing  powers.  Bin  half  of 
this  wtM-ld  will  never  submit  to  dlctatiam  by 
the  other  half.  The  two  can  only  apee  to 
live  next  to  each  other  because  for  one  to 
absorb  the  other  becomes  too  costly. 

An  attitude  of  realism  such  as  this  is.  I 
submit.  In  accord  with  our  historic  tradi- 
tions We  hare  never  wanted  a  pert  of  other 
people's  scrapes.  Today  we  have  them  and 
lust  why.  nobody  quite  seems  to  know. 
What  business  is  it  of  ours  to  support  French 
colonial  policy  in  Indochina  or  to  achieve 

Mr.  Syngman  Rhee  s  concepts  of  democracy 
in  Korea?  Shall  we  no^  send  the  marines 
Into  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  keep  the 
Dalai  Lama  on  hl»  throne?  We  can  do  well 
to  mind  our  business  and  interfere  only 
where  somebody  ttireatens  cur  business  and 
our  homes. 

The  poUcy  I  suggest.  more»;ver.  gives  us  a 
chance  economically  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water.  Poc  years.  I  have  argued  the  neces- 
sity for  net  burdening  ourselves  with  ua- 
necessarv  debts.  There  is  no  Mirer  way  to 
destroy  the  basis  cf  .Kvcaicmn  enterprise  than 
to  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  men  who 
make  it.  We  will,  of  cctirse.  continue  to  have 
to  pay  and  to  pay  heavily  for  oar  defense. 
But  what  have  we  n3w  in  hand  for  the  bU- 
Uons  that  we  have  spent  abroad?  We  can 
no  kmger  afford  tliis  Iturury;  we  dare  not 
afford  Its  consequences  to  our  cwu  secunty. 
Those  who  recall  1932  know  too  esi..;  -.  ■? 
dangers  that  can  arise  from  wuhin.  utea 
cu:  own  economic  system  fails  to  functica. 
If  we  weaken  It  with  lavish  sper.dlne  either 
OD  foreicn  nation?  or  In  foreien  war^  we 
rtm  the  danger  of  precipitating  an:ther  1933 


and  cf  ciestroying  the  very  system  which  we 
are  try  tag  to  save. 

An  .\t;as  whose  back  is  bcw?d  a.-.e  whose 
hands  are  busy  holding  up  the  wca-ld  Lai  uo 
aj-ms  .ert  to  deal  with  his  own  defense  In- 
crea.--"  h:^  burdens  and  you  will  crtish  him. 
or  c.-aci  h.m  from  behind  and  he  caruaot 
turr.  to  defend  himself.  This  Is  our  pres- 
er."  p  -^:ure.  It  strangles  our  might.  The 
suggestions  I  make  wcu'd  unleash  oar 
frer.^Th.  They  would,  I  am  stire.  give  con- 
?.-.-z[e  pause  to  the  strate^i^s  and  plsn- 
nrrs  of  the  Krenilin.  They  would — anO  I 
ccunt  this  most— conserre  Aniericar.  hvet  for 
American  t nd*  not  waste  them  In  the  freez- 
ing hiiis  o:  Korea  or  en  the  battie-scarred 
plains  of  Western  Germany. 


New  Deal,  iBteraationai  Prop^andists 
Still  Assume  To  Goide  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CF    MICKIG'.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPKESSXT -STIVES 

Thursday.  Dcce-mier  2S,  1950 

Mr.  HC?FM.\N  of  Mi:hi5an  Mr. 
Speaker.  foUowine  their  customary  line 
of  imputing  a  lack  of  knowledee  sound 
judcTnent.  and  loyalty  to  all  who  publicly 
express  the  belief  tha:  prrmittin^  Ur^red 
Nations  to  exercise  the  power  of  involv- 
ing us  in  war — aiihoueh  Uruted  Nations 
has  not,  and  apparently,  m  the  future. 
will  not.  furnish  the  men  or  material  to 
win  a  war — New  Deal  and  internation- 
ally minded  propac::::di?Ls  I:i:e  Melleil, 
Jcxn  Stokes.  Marquis  Chadi.  Drew  Pear- 
son, and  others,  are  hard  after  all  those 
who  venture  to  quest. on  then"  judgment 
or  conclusions. 

TT.e  Wa5hin?ton  T:me«-Herald  of  De- 
cember 27  earned  an  editcnal  which 
calle<i  atteniion  to  some  of  this  kind  of 
propaganda.     It  rej,ds  ai  follows; 

PoutBCS  Makes  St&asge  BinrEi_LOw» 
The  propaganda  on  behalf  f  Mr  Triamsn's 
foreign  policy  has  reached  a  new  pitch  of 
frenzy  even  as  the  Jerry-built  policy  lt«ell 
is  falline  apart,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  administration?  '■■-'.:•:'  ---recr-n-akers 
aiKl  Its  newspaper  and  radi:  -ear.-  keep  te.l- 
Ing  a  reftwe  Deople  to  forw.  the  leak'.ne  r  of 
and  tike  \ottertng  foundation* — that  they 
ought  to  think  tbenadwec  fcappy  and  snug. 

THI   Kr?T   PtrSr    IS   C^TSLCCUl 

Apptaudiag  their  propaganda  while  lurk- 
ing diaawetly  in  tiie  backgrcund  are  the  cor- 
rupttOBtata  who  are  making  huxidreds  o{ 
Biiinnna  Of  doUars  out  o(  ttoe  Mars.- all  EC.\ 
plan,  foreign  military  aid  ard  .\::;ed  griifts. 
Tbey.  too  continue  to  rep-eser:  a  fantasti- 
cally reckless  course  as  the  best  thing  ior 
everybody 

Public  opinion  has  had  to  l>artle  to  make 
Itself  heard  but  has  cTercome  ai;  re*!Sta."-ce 
ar.d  has  p<iureci  Icrtii  a  f.ood  of  protest  tliat 
h<i6  stefcdJly  mounted  since  the  re  ectun  of 
everychir.g;  which  Truman  cSered  m  the 
November  elecuon. 

It  wints  none  of  the  Tr-jman  foreign  pol- 
icy calling  for  the  ccntmucus  expenditure  of 
America's  ycuth  Er.c  wealth  c-.erseas.  At 
home.  It  has  turned  tnumbe  Cca-i.  on  the 
welfare  s:a:e.  the  war.:on  dusfipation  of 
their  earnir  zs  wrune  fr  im  the  pe-.pie  trv  the 
Fecifra  sc^r.cers  anG  tr.c  centralization  erf 
pxjwer  m  the  hureaucrac;. . 
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SZNSI    V«HSrS    WONSENSl 

The  policy  that  the  people  demand  calls 
for  the  security  and  solvency  of  the  United 
States  before  everything.  They  reject  the 
Idea  that  American  strength  be  frittered 
away  in  Europe  as  It  has  been  In  Korea.  They 
want  the  Military  Establishment  to  stand  on 
guard  within  defensible  limits  In  this  heml- 
apbere  and  its  laland  outposu. 

They  Insut  that  America  not  be  under- 
mined from  within  by  a  prodigal  expenditure 
of  Ji*  wealth  on  world  saving  fantasies  and 
on  political  stunts  to  buy  up  .otes  and  souls 
In  the  name  of  a  security  that  grows  ever 
shakier  aa  the  Inflation  of  the  currency 
progreMcs. 

It  Is  the  object  of  the  propagandists  and 
the  corrupt lonlsts  to  convince  the  people. 
against  their  own  good  sense,  that  they  really 
want  none  of  the  things  .'or  which  they  are 
cryirg.  and  that  Mr  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  know  best. 

Thvis.  one  newspaper  usee  the  caption 
•■Hc-vers  policy  Is  deadly"  to  dispose  edi- 
torially of  the  patriotically  American  ex- 
Presld^nt  who  expressed  with  entire  clarity 
the  peoples  wishes  on  foreign  policy. 

A  political  commentator  of  the  admlnls- 
trat  on  faith  says  that  Mr.  Truman  has  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  challenge  on  foretfen 
policy,  implying  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  ol  the  people  Is  merely  4  bit  of 
partisan  sniping  at  an  accepted  national 
policy. 

M.irquls  Child*,  an  Inveterate  New  Deal 
horn  blower,  devotes  himself  to  eulogizing 
John  Foster  Dulies.  the  kept  Republican  In 
the  New  Deal  State  Department,  as  If  the 
only  Republican  worth  listening  to  Is  one 
whom  Acheson  leads  on  a  leash. 

THE   PENTAGON    PB0PAC.\NDA 

The  ''eniagon  propagandists,  marshalled 
In  offensive  deployment  by  Tracy  Voorhees.  a 
Wall  Street  lawyer  Installed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  are  working  up  a  campaign  In  sup- 
port (;f  further  Involvement  In  Europe.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  GeorRe  C.  Marshall  ha- 
rangues a  selected  audience  of  Industrial, 
farm,  and  union  leaders  on  the  theme  that 
he  cant  trust  the  American  people— that 
they  don't  seem  to  want  to  accept  a  per- 
petual  gariUon  state. 

He  complains  that  they  dismantle  the 
armies  after  wars  and  arent  eager  to  support 
hu^e  tax  burdens  year  In  and  year  out  to 
maintain  the  administrations  correctional 
role  throughout  the  world.  General  Mar- 
shall seems  to  consider  this  a  personal  af- 
front. Like  T.'uman  and  Acheson.  he  knows 
best. 

Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois  has  even  gone 
to  the  ludicrous  length  oi  complaining  that 
the  press  should  not  h.ive  published  Tru- 
man s  self-revealing  letter  threatening  to 
punch  a  music  critic  who  did  not  flatter  the 
Presidents  singing  daughter  Senator  Doug- 
las says  that  it  disturbs  unity"  to  print  com- 
munications In  which  Truman  ex(Kises  his 
own  Instability  and  pathetic  limitations. 

THET    HEAS   FROM    HOME 

Such  are  the  bedfellows  who  are  trying 
to  Induce  the  American  people  to  ruin  them- 
selves In  foreign  adventures.  The  self-styled 
"liberals"  In  their  antagonism  to  the  Repub- 
lic, appear  to  prefer  any  foreign  government 
or  any  combinatl  n  of  foreign  governments  to 
our  own.  They  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
corruptlonlsts  who  are  cashing  in  and  with 
the  politicians  and  fxilltlcal  generals  who 
rise  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  U  prostrated 

They  and  their  newspaper  and  radio  organs 
soft-pedal  Truman's  corruption,  his  vote 
stealing,  his  Incompetence  But  all  of  these 
people  are  hearing  from  home. 

Acheson  may  have  heard  from  his  spiritual 
home  in  Eniiland.  but  the  Members  of  Con- 
gicm  have  heard  from  American  homes,  ex- 
cept, possibly,  tho«f  In  the  Hartford  conven- 


tion SUtes  and  from  Aaron  Burr's  adopted 
State  of  New  Yort. 

The  will  of  the  people  will  prevail,  as  It 
must  If  America  Is  to  be  saved. 

Fortunately,  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  evidently  fearful  of  what 
might  befall  the  Nation  at  the  end  of  the 
road  which  the  administration  is  follow- 
ing, spoke  out.  He  called  attention  to 
the  self-evident  truth  that  we  cannot, 
by  armed  might,  force  our  thought,  our 
ways,  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
much  of  which  wants  none  of  either. 

More  recently,  the  senior  member  of 
the  other  body  from  Virginia  has  given 
utterance  to  another  thought  which 
millions  of  Americans  have  entertained 
for  a  lon^— Ion?  time.  He  :aid  that  it 
was  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  Korea. 

Both  those  at  the  head  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  some  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  told  us  that  we  did  not  need 
nor  want  Korea;  that  we  could  not  by 
force  hold  Korea.  Yet.  Mr  Truipan.  by 
his  orders,  in:  ofar  as  he  could,  committed 
us  to  world  war  HI. 

Only  last  night,  a  member  of  the  other 
body  representing  Massachusetts,  speak- 
ing to  a  Rotary  Club  in  Boston,  said  that 
the  United  States  "couldn't  deliver"  on 
its  promise  to  "stop  aggression  at  any 
place  and  at  any  time."  He  said.  "In 
the  future,  we  must  get  as  strong  as 
possible  and  as  fast  as  possible. "'  He 
criticized  the  "error  of  making  big 
statements  and  big  commitments  with- 
out the  strength  to  back  them  up."  and 
added.  "Take  the  UN.  for  instance. 
Where  is  its  force  when  it  comes  time  to 
stop  aggre  .^icn?  The  United  States  had 
to  put  up  five-sixths  of  the  UN  forces 
finally.  That  was  enough  for  Korea,  but 
inadequate  for  the  Chinese  Reds.  We 
have  promised  to  stop  aggression  any 
plac?  any  time,  but  we  cant  deliver." 

The  Americans  who.  with  their  lives 
and  their  resources,  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  world  war  HI.  do  not  even  know 
why  they  are  called  upon  to  fiuht  that 
war.  They  do  not  know  its  purpose. 
They  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  can  win  that  war. 

They  do  know  that  they  are  now 
called  upon  by  the  administration  and 
the  international  propagandists  to  fight. 
some  of  them  to  die — all  of  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  of  that  war. 

Today,  as  always,  those  who  pay  the 
least,  are  loudest  in  their  demands  that 
others  do  the  fighting,  the  dying,  the 
payiuL. 


Stop  Doling  Out  Ooilari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

It     .\.  W    YO.SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  26.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  it  is  dawning  upon  the 
public  mind  that  our  economic  hfeblood 
is  being  drained  away  by  the  interna- 
tionalists v^ho  have  for  a  long  time  been 


playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. ,     ^.     _ 

The  article  which  appears  in  the  De- 
cember 27  issue  of  the  Pathfinder  by  Mr. 
Graham  Patterson,  its  publisher,  is  di- 
rectly in  point.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  Democratic-New 
Deal-Fair  Deal  administration  is  doing 
one  thing  to  cut  down  nonessential  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  this  tim?  of  our 
national  crisis.  Under  leave  to  extend. 
I  am  inserting  the  article  mentioned 
above,  entitled  "Stop  Doling  Out  Dol- 
lars": _       ^ 

Stop    Doling   Otrr    Dollars 

The  disastrous  turn  of  events  on  the  Inter- 
national scene  has  brought  Into  sharper  focus 
than  ever  before  the  vitally  urgent  need  for 
every  economy  by  our  Government— and  the 
wholehearted  loyalty  of  every  citizen. 

Early  this  month.  President  Truman  asked 
for  »18.000.000.000  In  additional  appropria- 
tions, neccisitated  by  our  greatly  magnlfled 
defense  needs.  We  face  a  grim  and  ccstly 
future,  for  our  defense  expenditures  will  be 
steadily  greater.  Even  -/UhoUt  all-out  war. 
America  would  of  necessity  have  to  make  It- 
self ."n  armed  camp,  and  with  all  possible 
speed  And  it  Is  apparent  to  everyone  by  this 
time  that  we  will  have  to  ^em^ln  an  armed 
camp — at  a  staggering  cost— as  long  as  Ru  .  i.i 
Is  ruled  by  lU  power-mad  clique  of  aggres- 
sors. 

Part  of  Russia's  plan  to  conquer  us  Is  to 
bleed  us  dry  economically,  to  make  us  w:<ste 
our  substuice.  until  financial  and  economic 
cha.js  makes  us  a  ch  ilce  plum  ripe  fcr  the 
plucking.  Why.  then,  should  we  work  In  our 
enemy  s  interest  by  continuing  unnecessary 
drams  on  our  financial  Hfeblood? 

It  Is  time  to  forget  socialistic  plans,  time 
to  stop  dol.U'.;  out  dollars  in  handouts,  time 
to  stop  the  Incredible  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  governmental  extrnvpgance.  Taxes 
are  already  dlscoura~lngly  high. 

The  Tax  Foundation  uf  New  York  recently 
published  a  compreheixsive  review  cf  govern- 
mental spending  and  taxation.  It  pointed 
out  that  welfare  programs,  modestly  started 
under  ihe  goad  of  depression,  paid  out  more 
than  »5  500.000.000  In  1949.  and  Indications 
are  that  greater  amounts  will  be  spent 
In  the  decade  ahead.  The  proframs  were 
not  condemned,  the  point  raised  was  the 
danger  In  such  expenditures  when  the  peo- 
ple already  are  under  a  heavy  tax  load,  and 
the  combined  Federnl-State-local  public 
debt  has  reached  a  frightening  $281,000,000.- 
000. 

Today  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
grossly  padded  public  payroll  la  a  must. 
Several  weeks  ago.  a  special  congressional 
subcommittee  reported  that  Investigation  of 
the  Treasury  I>partment  and  part  of  the 
Labor  Department  disclosed  gross  over- 
staffing,  falsified  work  reports,  and  dissipa- 
tion of  funds.  It  pointed  out  as  an  example 
of  Government  extravagance  which  prevails 
In  obscure  places  that  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters, a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  eight  admirals  on  Its  staff 

In  the  Bureau  of  L<tbor  St  'he  com- 

mittee   reported    that    an    .1  .it Ion    of 

•  1.000.000  intended  to  revise  the  Bureau's 
cost-of-living  Index  was  dissipated  through 
"gross  oven^tafBng.  Inferior  planning,  un- 
trained supervision,  and  Improvident  admin- 
istration. •  •  •  Some  employees  were 
forced  to  falsify  records  by  signing  erroneous 
work  pri^yress  reports"  and  thOM  who  de- 
murred were  threatened  with  punitive 
action. 

One  Bureau  worker  testified  that  he  was 
told  to  appear  btuy  In  case  offlclaU  appeared, 
and  another  said  there  were  weeks  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  work  to  do  In  our  office. 

Such  brajeen  mishandling  of  the  public's 
funds  is  unforgivable  at  any  time,  but  today 
It  is  akin  to  treason. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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The  Basis  for  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   VlICHlCAN 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extt^nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 26.  1950: 

Thi  Basis  roa  Fobiicn  Polict 

What  should  be  the  t>asis  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States? 

President  Truman.  In  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Truman  doctrine,  says  that 
it  should  be  the  containment  of  commu- 
nism, that  this  Nation  should  fipht  commu- 
nism anywhere,  and  if  necessary  everywhere, 
that  it  threatens  the  peace. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  says  that 
tbe  foundation  of  our  policy  must  t>e  to 
preserve  this  Nation  and  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

There  la  an  important  difference  between 
these  two  points  of  view.  That  difference  is 
now  being  openly  and  widely  debated  for 
the  first  time  m  a  silent  decide. 

The  two  views  need  not.  of  course,  con- 
flict always  or  in  every  particular.  To  fight 
Commuii-st  power  in  particular  places  can 
be  an  es&ential  part  at  our  own  defense.  The 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  does  not 
preclude,  and  may  require,  fighting  Soviet 
power  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Tbe   two   viewpoint*  can   converge. 

There  Is.  moreover.  slmUarity  of  purpose 
In  the  two  views  The  advocates  of  con- 
tainment everywhere  advocate  It  to  save 
America.  The  objective  of  the  others  Is  also 
to  stop  communism  from  cngtilflng  the 
whole  wcrld.  Including  ounrivc*.  They  are 
all  honorable  men. 

Nevertheless,  the  dllTerence  la  Tttal — not 
for  what  is  Intended  but  for  what  results. 

The  Truman  doctrine  begins  by  accepting 
United  States  responsibility  for  defending  aU 
part*  of  the  world  from  Soviet  encroachment; 
this  becomes  primary  policy.  In  effect,  the 
Utolted  States  becomes  a  nation  without 
differentiated  frontiers.  The  frontier  b*- 
comes  one  gigantic  circle  around  Russia's 
present  sphere  And  since  the  doctrine  Is 
totfaCend  that  circle  everywhere,  the  relative 
ralues  of  the  various  points  on  the  circle 
become  lost  All  points  become  more  or  less 
of  equal  value. 

The  next  progitsrion.  an  unintended  one. 
Is  that  the  responsibility  of  other  peoples  to 
defend   themselves   gradually    becomes    sec- 


Thelr  self-defense  Is.  of  course,  definitely 
desirable  But  since  containment  every- 
where is  viewed  as  essential  to  our  ultimate 
safety,  we  soon  think  we  must  defend  other 
countrlss  regardlsss  of  their  own  efforts. 
And  the  other  countries  soon  begin  to  think 
they  do  us  a  favor  to  let  us  defend  them. 

At  this  stags  decision  becomes  confused. 
Korssk.  let  tis  say.  cannot  be  weighed  on  any 
balance.  It  is  a  point  en  the  circle.  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  general  responsibility  we  hars 
assumed:  and  so  we  fight  for  It  whether  or 
not  It  has  great  value  in  terms  of  the  larger 
fight. 

So  long  as  th-  policy  Is  to  contain  every- 
where, there  Is  simply  no  standard  to  dis- 
tinguish among  Korea.  Indochina,  or  the 
Blilns— All  become  Koreas  If  t^e  Communists 
fihnnss  to  make  them  so. 

From  thU  kind  of  thlnklne  there  is  an- 
other progreaslcm— Also  unintended  but  also 
Inentable. 

Unconsciously  we  k)eptn  to  make  the  de- 
fense cf  this  Nation  a  subordinate  considera- 
tion la  weighing  any  proposed  action. 


If  the  policy  is  to  contain  everywhere  and 
there  is  a  threat  anywhere,  what  room  Ls 
there  to  debate  whether  to  fi^ht  this  par- 
ticular threat  vnll  strengthen  or  weaken  our 
own  defenses'  Unless  we  are  to  abroeate  the 
policy  there  is  no  choice  b'.;t  to  fight  the 
threat  anywhere.  Action  is  automatic.  The 
United  States  has  then  no  choice  but  to 
intervene  in  Korea,  or  any  other  place. 

The  Truman  doctrine  thus  puts  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  second  In  the  minds  of 
the  men  whose  trust  Is  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

With  the  defense  of  this  Nation  as  the 
paramount  policy  all  this  is  changed  Prom 
this  premise  the  cost  of  any  action  would 
be  measured  asralnst  the  gain:  the  risks  of 
intervention  In  any  Korea  would  be  meas- 
ured aealnst  the  risks  of  abstention 

Men  would  stUl  differ  In  Judgment.  Thf>y 
would  still  debate  the  Intervention  In  Korea, 
the  rearmament  of  Germany,  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Europe.  All  these  things  would 
still  be  difficult  matters  to  decide.  Even 
from  the  Hoover  premise  men  would  differ 
on  the  Hoover  proposals  as  to  what  Is  best 
or  prudent  In  a  particular  place 

But  In  the  debate  men  would  have  a  «Hn- 
mon  plane  of  reference — the  safety  and 
preservatlcn  of  this  cotintry-  There  W3u!d 
then  be  somethine  to  measure  against,  there 
would  be  a  standard  for  maklne  value  Jtidg- 
m'nts.  a  balance  rn  which  to  weigh  military 
and  political  opinions. 

The  policy  of  containment  leaves  us  no 
choices.  By  trying  to  contain  everywhere 
we  become  rulnerable  everywhere  and  we 
can  be  truly  strong  nowhere.  In  the  name 
Oi  saving  the  world  this  policy  deprives  us 
cf  the  freedom  to  seek  cut  what  is  best  to 
save  America. 

Tl.e  policy  of  putting  the  safety  cf  this 
Nation  first  Is  the  only  one  which  offers  us 
a  way  of  vrtsely  measuring  our  strength 
against  the  task — cr.  Indeed,  offers  any  way 
of  measuring  at  all.  Therefore.  It.  and  not 
the  policy  of  containment  everywhere,  ought 
to  be  paramount  In  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  argued  by  honorable  men  that 
this  reversal  of  emphasis  Ignores  morality. 
For  In  Its  application  there  may  come  a  time 
when  the  United  States,  meas'arlng  what  Is 
best  fcr  her  own  safety,  may  have  to  make 
the  harsh  decision  of  abandoning  tempo- 
rarily some  cherished  bastion.  And  the 
greater  obligation.  It  Is  truly  said,  is  to  pre- 
ser^-e  the  world  from  barbarism. 

To  th.s  we  can  only  reply  that  there  Is  In 
the  wcrld  today  only  one  power  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  that  barbarism.  So  long  as 
the  United  States  stands  the  way  is  barred. 
So  soon  as  it  falls  the  whole  world  will  be 
engtilfed. 

It  will  profit  neither  ourselves  nor  civil- 
ization to  risk  the  destruction  of  that  power 
In  the  name  of  saving  civilization.  To  pur- 
sue in  the  name  of  morality  a  course  which 
weakens  the  power  of  the  United  States 
would  be  the  true  Immorality. 

A  foreign  policy  which  puts  anything 
ahcsd  of  the  preservation  of  this  Nation 
betravs  the  Nation  and  civilization. 


Text  of  Truman's  Address 


EXTENSIO.V  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

CF  MaSSA-H". -STTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATRTS 

Thursday,  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowmi  new*- 


paper  article  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Globe  of  D^crmber  25.  1950: 
Text  of  Teum.4.n  s  Address 

Wa.sktngton  E>ecember  24. — Text  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  address  In  connection  with 
the  national  communitv  Christmas  tree  cere- 
mony today  on  the  White  House  Grounds: 

"All  over  our  country  and  m  manv  other 
parts  of  the  world  men,  women,  and  children 
are  prefjerLng  to  celebrate  the  birihday  of 
Christ, 

"Never  before  in  our  lives  h,.s  h  Christmas 
seemed  so  Important,  I  am  n  >t  th.nking 
of  turkey  dinners  and  stacks  of  gifts.  I 
mean  the  quiet,  reverent  celebration  of  the 
faith,  hope,  and  love — bom  In  a  manger  in 
Bethlehem. 

"Across  all  the  continents  of  this  world 
peace-loving  people  today  feel  apprehension 
and  loneliness  and  fear. 

"Many  have  forgotten  the  humble  stir- 
ro'indin^  of  the  nativity  and  how,  from  a 
straw-Uttered  stable,  shone  a  light  which  for 
nearly  20  centuries  has  given  men  strength, 
comfort,  and  peace 

".At  this  Christmas  time  we  should  renew 
our  faith  In  God.  We  celebra'e  the  hour  in 
which  God  came  to  man.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  turn  to  Him. 

"Many  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  at  our  own  fireside 

"But  there  are  many  others  who  are  away 
from  their  homes  and  loved  ones  on  this 
day.  Thousands  of  our  boys  are  on  ths 
co'.d  and  dreary  battleQeld  of  Korea. 

"But  all  of  us — at  home,  a:  wax.  wher- 
ever we  may  be — are  within  reach  of  God's 
love  and  power.  We  all  can  pray.  We  all 
should  pray. 

"We  should  ask  the  fulfillment  ol  God's 
will  We  shculd  ask  for  courage,  wisdom, 
for  the  quletne?s  cf  soul  which  ccmes  alons 
to  them  who  place  their  lives  in  His  hancte. 

"We  should  pray,  for  a  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness. 

"The  Nation  already  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
crtisade  of  prayer.  On  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  old  year  there  will  be  special  services 
devoted  to  a  revival  of  faith. 

"I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  enlist  In  this 
common  cause.  I  call  upon  you  no  matter 
what  your  spiritual  allegiance. 

"We  all  are  Joined  in  the  fight  against  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  Communism  is 
godless.  Democracy  is  the  harvest  of  faith — 
faith  in  ones  sell,  faith  In  one's  neighbors, 
faith  in  Gcd. 

"Democracy's  most  ptowerful  weapon  is  not 
a  gun.  tank,  or  bomb.  It  is  faith — faith  in 
the  brotherhood  and  dignity  of  man  under 
God. 

"Let  us  pray  at  this  Christmas  time  for  ths 
wisdom,  the  humility,  and  the  courage  to 
carry  on  in  this  faith." 


Coansel  of  Despair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

CF    NFW    TOr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£;--EXTATI\T:S 
Wednesday,  December  6   1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Dt'cember  22.  1950.  is  timely 
and  apropos.  Let  us  unite  for  victory — 
nut  political  victory — but  victory  for  all 
lovers  cf  liberty. 

Corvsrr  or  Despaib 
At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  prs- 
parin?  at  emergency  pace  against  ths  danger 
of  a  new  world  war  which  would  imperil  our 
very  existence  as  a  free  Naucn  it  is  right  and 
proper   lor   the   American   people   aiJl  their 


AT914 
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fffUtLotnen  to  rceTtirlnf  cur  pres*n:  pcl:- 
clcs  »3id  tc  teranntn  with  *x.  ir.crew<^  £*=3e 
oi  rwponsib:  «•!»  «*  ^-'^  ^**^*  ^"^^ 

tlie  R»pabiie»a  Ude  of  Ouutiu*  "^'T 

to  beu^  usdercAkcB  not  ocay  i- 

§Birtt  and  amd  pcnonal  rBcruTi  '■ . — 

•IM  IB  what  fenaer  SMrrtary  of  War  Patt^- 
•on  r""«  as  ataaaapban  at  dtacoarayment. 
J,  ,1,1,    M^  dcTeas.  lw«iaTla«  nm*  <a>th  in 
tbe   poteaUamtaa  of   aitiier    ttoe   American 
pcopte  or  tba  «««  oC  ttoe  free  vorkL    B««tn- 
Btac   wi-Ui    unbridtod    at-iAcJta   on   8ecret<Lr7 
i)  iMiann  and  tX<a  State  Deparanect   is  tne 
tcaor  at  nacCartbjtmn.'  part  oC  tbe  Republi- 
can kaiHiiifilr  te  B<°*  attcmptl*^  to  Uu-cn  a 
(umkuDental    rerkionist    moremeiit    wr.icti 
vould  iliMimy  oar  btparUaaa  foreign  pchcy 
a^f»iHVi<r  tlM  atnagsla  lor  tbe  preaerva-aon  o: 
-tfce    free    vorld.    mrrandcr    Taat    additicHial 
areas  (isctuillBg  all  ct  Cootlnental  Kuropei 
to  Communlat  domlttatloii.  scuitle  our  alli- 
•Dcca.  aiid  retire  to  a  nra  tooiationism  based 
OB  tbe  W«tem  Bemiapberc  and  a  lew  oceanic 
timi   wiiici..  under  »ucb  a  poUcy.  would  not 
looi;  reaoain  on  our  side  at  tbe  struggle. 

Qwte  (Ariaatij  tbla  movement  is  a  panicky 
sbocJc  reikrtion  to  tba  rwenu  In  Korea.  Un- 
der tbe  unp»ct  of  tbe  United  Kat:cns  reverses 
tbcxc  and  oi  tbe  luitewann  atutuae  of  tHe 
Oenerat  Ameiabij  toward  Cliinese  Commu- 
nist ^ggrrattaa.  sccoe  BepubUcan  leaders 
would  DOW  abaiukm  m&nj  of  tbe  me&surej 
for  wblcb  ttMtj  and  a  suixtanti&i  niajority 
of  tbe  Republican  representaiicn  in  Cori^re&s 
bare  voted  In  doing  so  they,  who  are  among 
tbe  aercreat  critKa  of  Yalta,  are  wUling  to 
contcmplaxa  a  course  which  could  ouiy  lead 
to  a  super-Yalta  that  even  Stalin  couid  not 
bare  dreamed  of  at  tbe  time.  If  they  have 
any  doubt  as  to  aho  would  be  the  sole  bene- 
ficiary of  such  a  cotirse  they  have  only  to 
study  Communist  propaganda,  which  is  hew- 
ing along  mucb  tbe  same  iine 

Neither  the  world  political  situation  nor 
the  military  situation  in  Korea  provides  any 
warrant  for  Buch  a  poller  On  the  contrary. 
General  Mac  Art  bur  hlnuelf  is  compelied  to 
Inveigh  against  the  artificial  nuance  of  dis- 
aster that  has  been  given  to  a  mUitary  with- 
<lrawal  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  forces. 
And  even  If  the  United  Nations  forces  should 
ultimately  be  driven  out  of  Korea  this  would 
merely  mean  that  tbe  United  Nations  has 
loat  tbe  first  battle,  not  the  war.  For  that 
war  Is  a  war  against  aggression  in  which  the 
main  foe  is  outside  Korea— a  foe  against 
whom  ample  reserves  can  be  mobilized.  If 
neceaaary.  and  on  a  better  battleground. 
That  war  can  be  lost,  however,  by  abject  fear 
and  by  tbe  surrender  of  both  principle  and 
tbe  nations  willing  to  fight  for  freedom  by 
our  side  We  are  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  not  deliberately  invite  such  a 
catastrophe. 


Possums:  Dumb  but  Numerous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Miaaotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  an  article  from 
the  December  1950  issue  of  the  Mis.sourl 
Conservalioni-st.  Thia  maKazine  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Mis-souri  Con.servation 
Commission.  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

PoaauMs:   Dumb  svt  NuMtaous 
(By   Frank   8amp*on.   game    blou^gui.    fur- 
bearer  studies) 

••An  opoMum  hath  an  head  like  a  swine,  a 
tall*  like  a  ml.  and  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  cat. 


tTndcr  tbe  »>ally  rtkc  bath  a  bagge.  wherein 
she    lodgetb.    camctb.    and    sucketh    her 

youcg."' 

Thus  Capt.  John  Smith  records  the  opos- 
stim  as  naUre  In  Aix»ertca  In  bis  1612  de- 
scription ot  VlretnJa. 

Tbe  editor  cr         -   -  '  say  ^^*^  ^^* 

opoastim  is  so  V  -.e  public  that 

the  pubUc  knows  :  aoout  It.     If  this 

be  true  it  is  abc.  ...  -£  that  we  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  plodd..-ig  little  fellow  who 
always  comes  through  with  the  biggest  share 
or  itiaaourl's  f'or  harvest 

In  the  harvest  of  possum  pelts,  as  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  FUh  and  Wild- 
J  •>  Serv'-c<  Missouri  riknk*>d  at  the  top  of 
«^  ot^er  States  In  the  1948-49  seasoii.  wl:h 
172  "Jgg  pelts- sold.  Arkansas  ranked  second 
^ith  1:5920  pelts:  Texas  third  with  51.451 
pelts,  ar.d  nUr.oU  fourth  with  79.503.  So.  for 
all  his  rcr>u-ed  laziness,  the  opossum  does 
deserve  a  Kt  of  credit  e'.en  if  he  neither  toils 
ncr  spins. 

Altho'Ogh  his  hide  Un't  worth  very  much— 
about  30  cents  last  year— he  provides  Mis- 
souri fur  hunters  and  trappers  with  nearij 
one-s:xth  of  their  fur  income.  With  rising 
pelt  prices.  It  is  quite  p:>ssible  that  his  h'de 
will  be  worth  mere  tius  year.  Besides  his 
use  f'T  fur  his  edible  meat  and  spcrtmg 
qualities  mske   him  a   fairly   popular   little 

beast 

Probablv  opossums  are  best  known  for 
their  so-<?a:ied  trick  of  pretending  to  be 
dead  or  'plavins  p -ssum.-  when  cornered. 
Yet  their  weU-advertised  aversion  to  fast 
movement  in  escaping  danger  has  also  given 
them  a  reputation  for  being  somewhat  less 
than  brieht.  However  this  may  be.  the 
opossum  mav  not  be  such  a  slow-poke  all 
the  time  Durlns  the  past  10  years  this  fel- 
low has  furnished  Missouri  fur-takers  with 
as  manv  of  his  pelts  ar  all  the  rest  of  Mis- 
souns  fur  bearers  put  together.  For  such  a 
dull-appearing  creature  this  is  quite  a  con- 
tribution, and  at  least  speaks  weU  for  his 
multiplicatlcn.  If  not  bis  Intellect. 

When  it  comes  to  multiplying,  the  opos- 
sum s;ives  the  celebrated  cottontaU  rabbit 
a  run  for  her  money.  A  mature  female 
cotlontaU  produces  a  yearly  average  of  about 
17  young  In  4  Utters.  The  labor-saving 
opossum  may  produce  Just  as  many  or  more 
young  and  does  It  with  only  2  litters  a  year. 
Recent  studies  by  biologists  Indicate  that 
opossum  Utter  sizes  run  from  5  to  14.  with 
an  average  of  about  9  young  per  litter. 

In  Missouri  It  Is  generally  evident  that  the 
breeding  season  begins  with  mating  about 
the  first  of  February  and  ends  with  the 
weaning  of  the  last  Utter  the  fore  part  of 
September.  Although  opossums  are  rarely 
given  to  rushing  anything,  they  do  have  the 
shortest  gestation  period  of  any  North  Amer- 
ican mammal— only  12 '2  days.  However, 
this  time  is  made  up  by  the  young  suclcling 
6  to  8  weeks  in  the  mother's  pouch  And, 
speaking  of  pouches — the  opossum  Is  the 
only  mammal  In  this  country  that  raises  Its 
young  In  a  pouch,  similar  to  the  kangaroo 
of  Australia,  which  Is  related  to  the  opossum. 
Both  belong  to  the  order  of  marsupials. 

TWO   HONOEED   AND   SIVINTT  TO  THE   OCNCT 

At  birth  the  young  are  quite  undeveloped 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  are  still  em- 
bryos. They  weight  1  270  of  an  ounce  each 
and  are  so  small  that  a  Utter  of  16  may  be 
nicely  accommodate  In  a  tablespoon. 

Immediately  following  birth  the  hairless, 
grubllke  youngsters  squirm  their  way  to  the 
nippies  m  the  mothers  abdominal  pouch  by 
following  a  trail  of  milk  trickling  through 
the  mother's  hair.  Once  arrived  In  the 
p'juch,  formed  by  folds  of  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  mammary  glands,  the  young  fasten 
onto  the  nipples  (usually  numbering  13), 
Which  become  so  swollen  Inside  the  younv;- 
sters'  mouths  that  they  cannot  be  shaken 
looae.  Some  60  to  70  days  later  the  young 
have  developed  hair  and  may  occasionally 
venture  outside  the  pouch  After  a  lapse  of 
BO  days   tbe   yuutig   weigh  around  8  ounces 


and  are  able  to  forage  well  for  themselres^ 
Bv  the  f  Hewing  February  they  are  matura 
a-id  re  »dv  to  produce  young  of  their  own. 

*The   adults  -rom   4   to    12    pounds, 

wl'h    males    r  -    sUghtly    larger    than 

females,  and  average  about  2^,  feet  long 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tall.  The 
tail,  about  12'-j  inches  long,  la  prehensile. 
another  peculiarity  of  the  opossum  shared 
bv  no  o'her  North  American  mammal.  This 
ability  tr  -e  taU  around  a  Umb  and 

han«  en  i.  -<^'y  ^"^es  in  very  handy 

to  the  tree-loviae  ■■      Other  pecullarl- 

ties  possessed  by  -.-  .  ^uni.  and  found  In 
no  other  wild  mammal  on  this  continent. 
Include  a  grasping,  clawless  thumb  on  the 
hind  feet  and  the  most  teeth,  numbering  50 
altctjpiher. 

Like  most  prolific  animals,  the  opossum 
probablv  lives  a  relatively  short  time.  Al- 
though "he  has  been  credited  with  a  life 
span  of  as  much  as  8  years,  some  observers 
feel  that  his  life  In  Mlsso-ari  may  be  consider- 
ably shorter  than  this  under  wild  conditions. 
In  support  of  this  view,  they  point  out  that 
immediately  following  a  fairly  severe  winter 
many  opossums  are  seen  with  goodly  per- 
tions  of  their  ears  and  tails  frozen  cff.  Yet 
In  the  faU  practlcaUy  aU.  if  not  all,  opos- 
sums have  ears  and  tails  In  whole  and  healthy 
shape.  While  opossums  are  known  to  inves- 
tieators  to  be  able  to  regenerate  a  certain 
amount  of  ear  tissue  lest  through  such 
mishapc  as  the  pulling  out  of  ear  tugs.  It  Is 
doubtful  they  can  regenerate  all  lost  tissue 
to  original  ccndltlon  or  grow  a  good  portion 
of  a  new  tail. 

The  presence  of  opossum  meat,  probably 
mostlv  carrion,  noted  In  several  food-habits 
studies  of  the  opossum,  would  seem  to  lend 
credence  to  this  short-life  theory.  Such  a 
pcstulation  would  Indicate  a  possible  life 
span  m  the  wild  that  Included  only  one 
severe  winter. 

THEY    rOR.\GE    IN    DAXKNESS 

Seldom  seen  In  daytime,  this  animal  is  a 
nocturnal  prowjer  like  many  others  of  a 
predaceous  nature..  Although  the  ■ix>ssum — 
When  he  is  not  being  chased— moves  scarcely 
faster  than  a  turtle,  he  does  a  lot  of  rambling 
around,  especially  on  fairly  warm,  calm 
nights  in  autumn  and  winter  when  the  moon 
or  stars  are  shining.  At  such  times  he  Is 
foraging  for  food  and  may  travel  a  circuitous 
route  of   1   to  2  miles  before   sunrise. 

Truly  an  omnivorous  animal,  the  "possum 
wUl  eat  practically  anything  edible.  How- 
ever, food-habils  studies  Indicate  that  It 
prefers  animal  food  material,  particularly 
Insects.  It  also  consumes  fruit  and  grains 
and  includes  In  Its  diet  such  morsels  as 
angleworms,  snails,  lizards,  snakes,  crayfish, 
slugs,  and  carrion  from  any  kind  of  dead 
animal  carcass  it  may  find.  Including  opos- 
sum carcasses.  While  It  Is  commonly  taken 
for  granted  that  the  possum  Is  somewhat  of 
a  chicken  thief,  studies  of  its  food  indicate 
that  this  reputation  Is  largely  undeserved. 
Out  of  68  Missouri  possum  stomachs  taken 
over  a  6-months  period,  only  3  percent  of 
the  total  volume  of  food  was  fuund  to  be 
chicken,  and  only  02  percent  consisted  of 
chicken  eggshells.  At  least  some  of  this 
could  have  been  carrion. 

"For  anybody  as  had  any  kind  of  dog, 
•possum  huntln'  Is  made  to  order,"  says  an 
old  fellow  down  on  the  creek.  According  to 
him,  "Just  any  Utile  old  dog  can  make  a 
passel  of  fun  out  of  a  'possum  or  two — and 
you  cant  beat  fun."  Somewhat  more  dis- 
criminating dog  men  seem  to  take  the  view 
that  a  hound  with  no  value  for  anything 
else  makes  a  good  'possum  dog.  Most  fuU- 
blooded  hound  dogs,  some  say,  become 
stronger  on  'coon  or  other  game  than  on 
'p)ossums.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of 
mixed  breed  dog* — shepherd  crosses,  com- 
mon farm  canines  and  the  like — that  love  to 
tree  a  'possum.  Some  southerners  favor  a 
bulldog-hound  cross,  and  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  little  hound  blood  mixed  In  a 
diig   is  to  be  desired,  as  it  gives  tbe  dog   a 
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better  nose  and  might  even  impart  more 
music  to  his  voice. 

Running  'possums  isn't  much  of  a  chore, 
as  m-^t  folks  know  who  have  ever  treed  one. 
If  the  'poestims  are  there,  they  take  up  just 
about  the  nearest  tree,  and  that  is  usually  a 
sapling.  If  they  tackle  a  bl»  tree,  they  gen- 
erally get  themselves  out  on  one  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Ra.-ely  do  they  run  more  than  "half 
a  quarter."  This  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cha«e  Is  often  Interpreted  as  another  short- 
coming In  Intelligence.  In  fact,  early  ob- 
(terrers  branded  the  animal  as  a  silly  grin- 
niPR  Idiot. 

In  the  early  1900's,  a  naturallfit  measured 
the  brain  capacity  of  a  'possum  skull  by  Qll- 
in?  It  with  beans,  to  compare  its  eq'jipment 
with  that  of  a  simllar-siJ'ed  raccoon.  The 
opoi»sum'8  wit-box  held  only  25  beans,  while 
that  of  the  raccoon  measured  150  bean- 
power. 

Those  who  harvest  furs  by  trapping  gen- 
erally ajree  that  the  'posum  can  get  him- 
self catj?ht  in  almost  any  kind  of  trap  set. 
Probably  the  majority  of  'pcssum  pelts  are 
taken  accidentally  while  tranpine  for  m.ore 
valuable  furs.  In  his  Lives  of  Game  Animals, 
1929,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  writes: 

THE    MOST    HELPlXfcS    FOOL    OF    THE    WOODS 

"The  'possum  is  the  most  heipless  fool 
Of  the  woods  •  •  •  and  when  caught  by 
some  hard-gripping  steel,  it  has  not  wita 
enough  even  to  get  mad:  it  simply  looks 
bored,  scared,  and  nonresistant.  We  find 
In  this  a  melancholy  proof  tnat,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Ufe,  uits  count  for  less  than  fecun- 
dity— a  complete,  logical  application  of  which 
principle  warns  us  that  Europe  will  be  wiped 
out  by  Asia  •  •  •  and  shall  I  add  a 
sinister  and  disquieting  thought?  This 
world-winner  is  a  pacifist."  f  Author's  note  — 
That  last  sentence  could  be  questioned  to- 
day.) 

Regardless  of  *possum-lnspired  philosophy 
and  of  what  It  takes  to  catch  him.  from  the 
numbers  of  furs  sold  It  would  appear  that 
•possums  are  somewhat  easier  to  catch  than 
muskrats  and  at  least  twice  as  easy  as  any 
Other  furbearer.  At  any  rate,  this  seems  to 
be  the  case  for  the  past  10  years  or  so.  during 
which  time  we  have  enjoyed  a  relatively  high 
'possum  population. 

More  recently,  however,  during  the  past 
three  seasons,  the  average  take  has  fallen  off 
abo'.it  48  percent  from  the  average  harvest 
for  the  previous  7  years.  This  might  seem 
like  we  have  been  either  harvesting  too  many 
or  else  'possums  are  In  a  low  p)eriod  In  their 
cycle.  However,  it  should  be  considered  that 
the  past  3  years  have  also  seen  less  activity 
on  the  part  of  ftir-takers,  due  to  low  prices 
and  due  to  a  closed  mink  season  in  1948—19. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  doubtful  that  reduced 
trapping  activity  would  account  for  the  en- 
tire reduction  in  "po-ssum  take,  which  would 
Indicate  a  lower  available  population.  With 
the  high  reproductive  potential  possessed  by 
•possums,  this  is  not  as  serious  a  matter  as 
It  is  with  low  producers  like  the  mink,  who  is 
also  saddled  with  a  high  price  on  his  head. 

In  comparison  with  the  wearing  qualities 
of  other  furs,  the  opossum  does  not  rate  very 
high,  but  Is  widely  used  In  Jackets,  coats 
and  trimming,  and  ranks  among  the  first  six 
species  in  Importance  as  a  furbearer.  It  has 
a  durability  rating  of  37,  as  compared  to  a 
rating  of  100  for  otter,  which  Is  considered 
tbe  most  durable  of  all  furs.  Beaver  rates 
at  85.  raccoon  80.  mink  75,  striped  skunk  50 
to  75.  muskrat  35  to  60,  and  rabbit  5. 

so  MS  THOUGHTS   ON   EOIBILITT 

When  It  comes  to  baked  'possum,  some 
folks  claim  he's  a  gourmet's  delight.  De- 
scribed as  very  palatable  and  delicious,  the 
of  his  Juicy  meat  is  compared  most 
to  being  somewhat  Uke  pork,  lamb, 
or  mutton. 

Refuge  Supervisor  George  Qulnn.  sjxjrts- 
men's  chef  par  excellence,  has  divulged  his 
recipe  for  preparing  'possum  In  a  most  tooth- 
some   manner.    Says   George:    "First    skin. 


clean,  and  trim  off  the  surplus  fat  of  your 
•possum.  Then  parboil  him  about  1  to  l^, 
hours  in  a  kettle  of  water  to  which  have 
been  added  1  pint  of  vlnecar,  one  diced 
onion,  and  two  chopjjed  stalks  of  celery. 
When  tender,  take  out  and  bake  in  oven 
until  nicely  browned.  While  browning, 
baste  frequently  with  a  sauce,  mixed  to  taste, 
of  r.ielted  butter,  vinegar,  stigar,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Peeled  sweet  potatoes  may  be  baked 
along  with  the  possum  or,  if  preferred,  the 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  candied  separately. 
Serve  with  barbecue  sauce  or  baste  with 
barb*>cue  sauce  on  the  last  couple  of 
bastings." 

Doubtless  It  was  while  gorged  with  savory 
•possum  meat  and  sweet  potatoes — producing 
a  tranquility  of  mind  matched  only  by  the 
•possum  himself — that  someone  was  inspired 
to  compose  the  old  southern  Negro  sung: 

**  "Pnssum  p.m  "-  cunnin'  thing. 
He  rambles  in  de  dark, 
Nothln'  'tall  disturb  his  mind 
But  to  heah  my  hcun'  dog  bark." 


The  Wrecking  Crew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW   TOr.K 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  written  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  appeared  In  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  of  December 
22.  1950.  I  hope  its  perusal  will  cause 
some  of  our  colleagues  to  think  twice  be- 
fore making  reckless  charges  in  the  trj- 
ing  days  ahead. 

Tht  Wrecking  Crew 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Washingtox,  December  22. — We  pride  our- 
selves on  our  freedoms— of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  religion. 

In  our  free-and-easy  American  way  we 
have  come  to  condone  all  sorts  of  reckless, 
irresponsible — often  false  and  malicious — • 
things  that  are  said  in  our  political  cam- 
paigns.    We  even  make  Jokes  about  it  all. 

But  recent  events  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  our  light 
and  cynical  attitude. 

Is  it  time  that  we  exert  a  bit  of  self-disci- 
pline? The  abuses  of  our  blood- won  privi- 
leges are  by  a  muiority  and  p  small  minority, 
which  is  evidence  itself  that  most  of  our 
people  exercise  self-discipline. 

To  wliat  noisome  lengths  such  a  minority 
is  able  to  go  in  these  critical  times  has  tteen 
exhibited  here  in  the  dastardly  attack  on 
a  patriotic,  able  woman,  Anna  M.  Rosen- 
berg. It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
decent  majority  Is  lax  In  permitting  cur- 
selves  to  be  misrepresented  before  the  world 
by  a  wrecking  crew  of  insidious  deiamers. 

Senators  of  one  of  the  now  most  impor- 
tant committees  in  this  crisis — the  Armed 
Services  Committee — have  been  compelled 
to  take  nearly  2  weeks  to  conduct  a  sort 
of  police  court,  listening  to  a  lot  of  baselesa 
insinuations  from  a  strange  panel  of  wit- 
nesses. Including  that  type  which  now  has 
become,  with  some  people,  a  new  sort  of 
hero — ex  -Communist . 

Because  of  the  Important  post  to  which 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  was  appointed — Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  charge  of  manpower — 
the  committee  felt  it  must  act  to  protect 
her.  It  is  suggested  that  some  better  way 
might  be  found  to  go  about  It. 

Mrs.  Rosenberg  has  been  cleared  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  and  the 


way  pened  for  her  confirmation.  But  the 
Anna  Rosenberg  case  must  not  be  closed.  IX 
we  want  to  clear  ourselves  as  a  nation. 

There  Is  the  obvious  lecral  step  of  the  coDi« 
mlttee  m  certifying  some  of  the  witnessea 
for  the  Justice  Department  for  perjtiry, 
which  IS  called  for.  But  there  is  something 
much  more  fundamental.  The  Anna  Rosen- 
berg case  was  but  a  surface  IncUcatlon  of  a 
poisonous  situation  underneath.  It  revealed, 
by  a  hnk  the  committee  discovered,  some- 
thing far  more  widespread  that  goes  t>Hck 
to  the  last  political  campaign. 

One  witness,  Benjamin  Fteedman  a  re- 
tired businessman,  testified  he  had  bought 
for  distribution  50,000  copies  of  a  sheet  Ciilled 
Common  Sense  aimed  at  Mrs.  Rf*enberg. 
This  sheet  also  put  out  an  issue  attacking 
Senator  BaiEN  McMahon.  Democrat,  of  Con- 
nect:cut.  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  which  was  circulated  in  his  re- 
election campaign.  This  is  Just  one  Item  m 
a  collection  of  such  stuff  distributed  in  many 
States  which  Is  being  investigated  by  tbe 
Senate  PrivUeges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee. ' 

This  subcommittee  should  not  rest  until 
It  runs  down  the  whole  story,  finds  out  who 
Is  responsible,  and  reports  to  Senate  and 
Nation.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  we  know,  wcs 
mixed  up  in  the  attack  on  Mrs.  Rosenberg. 
There  are  others  involved  in  this  noxiouB 
campaign  of  the  last  election. 


Report  of  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs.  of  Alabama, 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  EEM.^RKS 


or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF    TiXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVL3 
Thursday,  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report  by 
the  Honorable  S?M  Hobbs  to  the  Cooi- 
mictee  on  tiie  Judiciary: 

Report  to  those  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  did  me  the 
honor  of  authorizing  me  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  case  of  Henderson  v.  Ttie  United 
States  of  America,  Interstate  Commerce  Com' 
misston,  and  Southern  Railway  Co.  in  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States. 

I  did  my  best;  and  will  always  be  grateful 
to  each  of  ycu  for  the  opportuiilty  you  gav* 
me. 

With  fervent  thanks! 

Sam  Hoees. 

In  f.e  CArsr  No.  25,  in  tke  SmtiMT  Ccnrr 
OF  THE  United  States,  Elmes  W.  Hzsot?.- 

SON.     APTEliANT.     V.    THE    UlCrTED     STATE-S    OF 

Amebic.*.  Inteestate  Commeece  Commis- 
sion. AW  SOLTHEFN  Ra1LW\Y  CO.,  ArFTX- 
LEES,    OC-roEEK    U.     1949 

We,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives,  acting  by  and  through 
the  undersigned  memtiers,  do  hereby  desig'- 
nate  and  authorize  cur  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Sam  Hobbs.  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  to  appear  as  amlctis  curias 
in  the  above  entitled  and  numbered  cause, 
and  participate  in  the  oral  ar^ment 

Ed  G'-ssett;  Jce  R.  Brtso!»,  Lctr:s  E. 
Graham:  J  Fka.nk  Wilson;  Boyd 
Tackett:  J  B  Ff_azier  Jr  Dtx-^  Gii.- 
MEP.:  E.  E.  Willis:  Psan-k  L  Chele; 
Angies  L.  Goodwin;  Eael  C.  Mich- 
enee;  John  Jennins,  Jr  ;  Chacncet 
Reid;  Prank  Fellows. 
Office  of  the  Clerk.  October  21,  1949,  Su- 
preme Cotirt,  Umted  States. 
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IM  the  ST'PWEMI  COtTRT  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CcToarE  liy.u.  iy49.  No.  25.  Ei  mlk  W.  Hen- 

tER3*iN       APPELIANT,     V.     UNITED     STATES     OF 

Amecica.  Intehstate  Commerce  Commis- 
s:.N  and  Southeen  Rait  wat  Co..  Appei- 
ttrs — BRriF    OF    Sam     Hobbs    as    Amu  us 

CCXIAS 

FXELIMINART    STATEMENT 

The  law  of  this  case  Is  clearly  nnd  suc- 
cinctly stated  In  the  briefs  for  the  In-terslate 
Commerce  Commission  and  for  Southern 
Rail,  ay  Co 

Th?  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Hou  e  of  Represcr.rativs  of  the  United  States 
has  never  taken  a  contrary  pKJsitlun;  nor  has 
the  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Th?  brief  nominally  filed  for  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  brief  for  that  appellee  and 
asrumes  the  opposite  position  from  that 
taken  by  tliose  representing  that  appellee  In 
the  lower  court. 

This  amicus  curiae  adopts  the  briefs  cf  the 
attf  :.;eys  for  the  other  tv.o  appellees;  and 
opposes  the  brief  nominally  filed  for  the 
United  States. 

QUESTION   STATJrO 

The  sole  question  for  decision  on  this  ap- 
peal is  whether  or  not  the  appellee  carrier's 
rules  re-ulatlng  Its  dlnlng-car  service,  which 
became  elective  March  1.  1946.  requiring 
equal  but  separate  accommodations  for  white 
«nd  colored  passengers,  subject  the  appellant 
to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
dliadvantase  In  any  respect  whatsoever. 

Appellant  won  h's  case  In  the  lower  court 
when  he  attacked  a  former  rule  of  the  car- 
rier; so  ov.Vy  the  rules  which  became  effective 
March  1.  1948.  are  attacked  in  this  case  and 
Involved  In  this  appeal. 

Or.  as  stated  In  the  brief  for  Southern 
Railway  Co  .  on  page  12.  under  the  caption 
••The  question  presented  lor  decision": 

•The  apjjeal  brings  to  th:s  Court  for  de- 
cision the  question  whether  racial  se^c^.x- 
tlon  of  Interstate  passengers  Is  forbidden  by 
any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  any  other 
act  of  Concress.  so  long  as  there  Is  equality 
of  treatment  of  those  of  different  races.  The 
question  arises  under  the  rule  of  the  railway 
whereby  the  space  In  Its  dining  cars  Is 
divided:  one  portion  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Negro  passengers  and  the  remalnlns;  part  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  white  passengers.  It  is 
the  operation  of  the  rule  of  the  railway  that 
gives  rise  to  the  question  for  decision;  not 
the  segregation  statute  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  which  Slate  the  Incident  here  In 
question  cxxurred." 

StTMMAST  OF  ARGUMENT 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  perti- 
nent rules  of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  are 
In  accordance  with  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  lower  courts.  Not  only  so.  but  those 
rules  are  wise,  lor  the  be.st  Interests  of  all 
the  p>eople  effected,  and  In  accord  with  the 
highest  ethical  standard. 

The  purpose  of  regulation  la  not  utterly  to 
prohibit.  The  Southern  Railway  Co..  to  all 
practical  Intents,  operates  only  in  that  re- 
gion where  anything  more  than  Is  required 
bythe  rules  hero  under  attack  would  render 
lt«  attempt  to  operate  its  railway  system 
absurd.  To  adopt  the  contention  of  ap- 
pellant would  be  the  kiss  of  death  and  render 
operation  of  the  railway  Impossible. 

These  rules  apply  to  all  and  should  b« 
obeyed  by  every  passenger. 

In  Holy  Writ  we  read:  "Wherefore  if  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth.  lest  I  make  my 
brother  to  offend  "  1  Corinthians  8:  13. 
Why  should  not  both  white  and  colored  pas- 
sengers In  Interstate  commerce  be  wllline  to 
rise   to   the   hei^^ht   of   that   ht^hem   eihicul 


standard?  Why  should  any  pa-f.enger  be  un- 
willing to  give  that  much  consideration  to 
bis   fellow    passengers? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
granted  complete  and  exclusive  jxjwer  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce  to  the  Congress. 
la  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  Congress 
has  ret)eatedly  refused  to  require  more  than 
the  rules  In  question  Indicate. 

AKCV.MENT 

Ji:dge  Coleman.  In  writing  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  In  the  lower  court  in  this  case, 
said: 

"(1)  Racial  segregation  of  Interstate  paa- 
8in,;ers  Is  not  forbidden  by  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  or  any  other  act  of  Congress  as 
ion?,  as  there  Is  no  real  Inequality  of  treat- 
ment of  those  of  different  races.  (2)  Allot- 
ment cf  seats  In  Interstate  dining  cars  does 
not  per  se  spell  such  Inequality  as  long  as 
such  allotment,  accompanied  by  equality  of 
meal  service  Is  made  and  Is  kept  proportion- 
ately'fair.  Thi3  necessity  was  recognized  by 
the  Commission  In  lis  report  on  which  the 
order  irjw  approved  by  us  Is  based,  when  It 
Bald  (2:19  I.  C  C.  73.  at  p.  76 1  :  'Should  the 
Indicated  trend  continue,  substantial  equal- 
ity of  treatment  may  require  the  reservation 
of  additional  accommodations  for  Negroes 
In  the  future.'  To  the  argument  that  pro- 
portionate allotment  of  tables  Is  only  Just 
and  e:,uituble  eo  long  as  persons  may  find 
seats  at  a  table  assigned  to  their  respective 
races,  and  falls  to  meet  the  equality  test 
when  there  is  any  empty  seat  In  the  dlnlr.g 
car  which  a  person  of  either  race  Is  forbid- 
den to  occupy,  suffice  It  to  say  that  this  argu- 
ment denies  the  very  premise  from  which  we 
start,  namely,  that  racial  segregation  Is  nut, 
per  se.  unconstitutional.  Since  this  Is  true, 
we  fail  to  see  that  a  situation  such  as  that 
ju.st  referred  to  produces  a  result  any  more 
unjust  or  Inequitable  from  a  legal  approach 
— which  must  be  this  Court's  approach  to 
the  question — than  the  no  doubt  common 
situation  where  both  white  and  colored  pas- 
senj'ers  may  be  kept  waiting  to  secure  seats 
at  tables  allotted  to  their  respective  races, 
because,  for  the  time  being,  every  scat  In  the 
dining  car  may  be  occupied. 

"For  the  reasons  herein  set  forth  the  com- 
plaint must  be  dismissed"  (R.  260). 

To  the  same  effect  Is  eac'n  of  the  six  deci- 
sions cited  and  referred  to  In  the  index  to 
this  brief  and  In  the  Simmons  case  It  Is 
said : 

"It  must  be  repeated  and  steadily  borne 
In  mind  that  the  power  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  vested  In  Congress.  This 
power  Congress  has,  within  certain  limits, 
delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.«slon.  To  what  limits  the  powers  of  this 
latter  body  extend  need  not  be  Inquired  In- 
to. The  fact  remains  that  neither  Congress 
nor  any  apency  created  by  It  has  sought  to 
Impose  any  regulation  dealing  with  the  sepa» 
ration  of  passengers  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  fact  that  such  separation  has  long  been 
enforced  In  a  number  of  States  by  custom 
and  by  the  rules  of  common  carriers 
operating  In  such  States  Is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  which  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  fully  aware.  In  fact,  although 
efforts  have  been  made  over  some  years  to 
Induce  Congress  to  en.iot  legislation  on  this 
subject,  it  has  consistently  refused  to  at- 
tempt such  regulation.  There  can  be  no 
other  Inference  than  that  Congress  has 
thought  It  wise  and  proper  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  lor  determination  to  such 
reasonable  rules  as  the  carriers  might  them- 
selves adopt  and  that  it  considered  that  rules 
provldiiii;  for  the  segregation  of  passengers 
In  those  sections  where  they  were  applied 
were  reasonable  ones.  By  Its  refusal  to 
nullify  the  practices  and  regulations  of  these 
curriers  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  p^^ks- 


sengers,  CongreM  baa  by  the  ttrongest  Im- 
plication given  Its  approval  to  them.  Thlj 
la  a  flcld  of  congressional  duty  and  respon- 
sibility, ''ot  Invade  It  and. 
by  Uourp  .  s  of  Congreaa.  lay 
down  rules  by  which  this  defendant  muat 
guide  the  operation  of  Its  buslne^^s— rules 
which   Congreaa.   in    the   exercise   of   power 

aperiflcnlly  and  solely  er- i   to   It.  has 

refused  to  lay  down  '     (S  v.  Atlantic 

Greyhound  Ccp.  (W.  D.  Va .  decided  Dec. 
30.  1947.  75  F   Supp.  166).) 

Fourieen  times  the  House  haa  voted 
against  antlsegregntlon  proposals. 

The  views  taken  by  the  committee  art 
amply  borne  out  by  speeches  of  Members  of 
the  H  luse.  as  evidenced  by  their  repnxluc- 
tlon  as  appendix  A  of  this  brief. 

The  briefs  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Southern  Railway  Co.  leave 
little  to  say  All  pertinent  cases,  the  Con- 
stitution, statutes,  history  of  this  case,  and 
the  rules  made  by  the  railway  hfve  been 
cited  and  quoted.  To  prolong  thU  argu- 
ment would  be  but  repetitious. 

But  in  behalf  of  the  Congreaa.  whose 
silence  has  been  thunderous;  whose  coun- 
sel In  the  Instant  case  has  abandoned  Its 
defense  and  espoused  the  alleged  cause  of 
Its    advers.-'ry;    for    the    C  -     to    whom 

alone  h.is  been  granted  '<■  constitution 

the  power  to  regulate  Interstate  travel:  It 
must  be  said  that  the  trust  has  been  kept 
sacredly,  and  administered  faithfully,  for 
the  best  Interests  of  all.  The  Congress 
confidently  awaits  the  decision  of  this  ap- 
peal, and  the  verdict  of  history. 

CONCLUSION 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  case  should 
be  affirmed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sam  Hobbs. 
Amicus  Curiae. 


OH.^t  Arccment 

May  it  please  the  Court:  One  In  my  posi- 
tion would  be  Insensitive  Irdeed  were  he  not 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Your  Honors  for 
having  granted  leave  to  file  a  brief  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  oral  argument  of  this  cause 
as  amicus  curiae. 

This  amicus  is  keenly  sensitive  and  deeply 
grateful  to  the  members  of  the  highest 
Court  of  Earth  for  the  privilege  of  this  great 
and  Joyful  day. 

However,  he  Is  well  aware  tl^i^his  motion 
was  granted  because  he  had  been  directed  to 
make  It  by  14  other  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  constituting 
not  only  a  majority  of  the  full  committee 
but  also  majorities  of  each  of  the  member- 
ships of  the  two  major  political  parlies  of 
whom  the  full  committee  is  composed. 

This  case  was  to  be  heard  originally  In 
November  1949.  Committee  members  were 
scattered— several  In  Europe  on  subcommit- 
tee duty — and  because  of  the  Imminence  of 
recessing  no  committee  meetings  were  to  be 
held,  so  there  was  no  chance  to  have  approval 
by  full  committee  action. 

The  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  as  their 
names  imply,  are  primarily  charged  with  the 
duty  of  representing  Congress  as  keepers  of 
the  springs  from  which  flow  the  stream  of 
administration  of  justice.  So  it  Is  hard  to 
conceive  how  strongly  we  members  of  these 
committees  feel  the  terrible  impact  of  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Philip 
B.  Perlman.  Solicitor  General,  who.  with 
Herbert  A.  Beigson,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Charles  H  Weston  and  Philip  Elman. 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Attorney  General, 
signed  what  they  called  "Brief  for  the  United 
States."  In  this  brief,  which  they  filed  In 
thla  case,  both  on  the  front  cover  and  on 
page  1.  the  words  "Brief  for  the  United 
Stales"  appear  tu  all  capitals.     The  caption 
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and   first   paragraph   of    the   brief   read   as 
XoUows: 

"m  TKI  BUPaiMX  COUVT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
TZaM.    It4t,   IfO.    33.   EI.MEX  W.  HSN- 

3ir.  APPCLLSirr.  v.  the  ttnitzd  states  of 
CA.  intbbstate  commexce  commission, 

a«0      SOt-THEXN      BAJLWAT      CO.,      ON      APPEAL 
raOM  THE  UNrTEB  STATES  DlSTKICT  COUBT  I  OR 

THX    DISTRICT    OF    MAKTUiMD MUZF    FO«    THE 

VHTTtD  STATES 

"This  proceeding  was  brought  by  appellant 
to  set  aside  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  As  required  by  statute, 
the  United  States  was  named  as  a  defendant. 
The  case  Is  here  on  appeal  from  the  Judgment 
of  the  district  ccxirt  dismt'.slng  appellant's 
complaint,  and  the  United  States  la  a  nomi- 
nal appellee  Since  the  United  States  Is  of 
the  view,  however,  that  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  Invalid, 
this  brief  seU  forth  the  grounds  upon  which 
It  Is  submitted  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
district  court  Is  erroneous  and  should  be 
reversed." 

On  page  3  under  the  caption  "Question 
presented"  this  appears: 

"Whether  the  railroad  a  dining  car  regu- 
lations, approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  are  unlawful  because  they  sub- 
ject passengers  to  discrimination  and  In- 
equality of  treatment,  solely  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color." 

For  66  pages  the  brief  goes  on.  seeking  to 
Justify  the  about-face  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  executed  up>on  reaching  the  Su- 
preme Corn,  after  helping  to  win  the  case 
In  the  trial  court. 

And  now  the  Attorney  General  himself  ap- 
pears personally  m  the  Supreme  Court  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  oral  argviment  for  the  only 
time  that  he  has  done  so  In  any  case  since 
he  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Nothing  could~be  more  In  point  than  the 
remarks  of  Elihu  Root  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  Urgent  Deficiencies 
Act. 

Senator  Root,  who  was  active  In  behalf  of 
the  bill  was  particularly  explicit  on  this 
point.  Senator  Bristow.  of  Kansas,  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  required  to  defend  an  order  of 
the  Commission  if  he  believed  that  the  order 
was  not  Justified.  The  following  colloquy 
ensued  (Forty-fifth  Congressional  Record, 
p.  41C4) : 

"Mr.  RocT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  answer  that 
without  any  hesitaticn  or  doubt.  The  At- 
torney General  would  be  bound  upon  all  and 
the  highest  considerations  of  his  profesc-ional 
honor  and  his  official  duty  to  defend  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  all  courts  having  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view It. 

"Mr.  Bristow  Then  he  would  not  have  any 
supervisory  authority  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  defended? 

•  Mr.  Root.  Certainly  not.  It  Is  his  busi- 
ness to  defend.  He  Is  no  Judge:  he  is  no 
legislator;  he  is  no  reviewing  authority." 

The  whole  truth  is — though  probably  I 
ought  not  so  to  state  as  we  wish  It  were  pos- 
sible to  get  a  clear-cut  decision  on  the 
demerits  of  this  moot  case.  or.  as  some  con- 
tend on  Its  merits — that  if  all  who  have  no 
business  here  were  excluded,  the  members 
of  the  Court  wciUd  be  left  alone.  Certainly 
the  appellant  would  have  to  go.  as  the  sole 
basis  of  his  meritorious  initial  complaint  was 
decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  again  by  three-judge  trial  court. 
In  his  favor,  holding  that  the  Incident  of 
which  he  complained  did  constitute  discrimi- 
nation against  him.  wherefore  the  rules  of 
the  railway  were  amended  to  comply  with 
each  declsioa  and  on  the  trial  before  the 
latest  three-, udge  court,  the  latest  rules  of 
the  carrier  were  approved,  and  the  alleged 
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case  was  dismissed      It  Is  from  that  latest 
decision  that  this  appeal  Is  pending. 

Certainly  also,  the  counsel  appearing  for 
appellant  have  no  more  right  than  their 
client  has  to  so  appear;  while  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Solicitor  General  have  even 
less. 

Again,  certainly,  this  Court  Is  not  author- 
ized to  legislate;  nor  to  oust  the  Congress  to 
which  was  given  by  the  Constitution  the  sole 
and  complete  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce. 

Thia  litigation  began  by  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  against  the  Southern  Railway. 
That  was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Government  took  no  part 
before  the  Commission.  There  la  nothing  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  statute  that  requires  or  even  sug- 
gests that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
appear  at  that  time. 

The  Commission  approved  the  road's  rule. 
It  found  discrimination  in  the  way  the 
dimng-car  steward  applied  the  rule.  It 
denied  damages. 

Appellant  hrst  sued  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Being  a 
resident  of  Baltimore.  Md..  he  discovered  his 
error,  dismissed  that  suit,  and  refiled  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Baltimore, 
docket  No.  2455. 

That  suit  was  brought  against  the  ICC  and 
the  United  States. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an- 
swered. The  railway  Intervened  and  an- 
swered. The  United  States  did  not  file  an 
answer. 

The  three-Judge  court  disagreed  with  the 
ICC  because,  as  the  court  saw  it.  the  rule  did 
not  provide  for  the  Negro  space  to  be  as- 
signed exclusively  to  the  Negroes  for  the  full 
duration  of  the  meal. 

The  case  went  tack  to  the  Commission,  the 
railway  amended  its  rule  making  the  assign- 
ment for  that  race  excliisive  for  the  full 
duration  of  the  meal,  and  the  ICC  found 
the  rule  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Congress  and  approved  the  same. 

Appellant  sued  again  In  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Baltimore,  December  11, 
1947.  docket  3829.  Again  the  suit  was 
against  the  ICC  and  the  United  States. 

An  answer  was  filed  for  the  United  States 
on  December  24.  1947,  admitting  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  and  the  orders  of  the 
ICC  which  the  United  Slates  alleged  were 
made  in  due  course  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure including  full  and  fair  hearings  at 
which  plaintiff  had  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit evidence  and  argument,  and  then  fur- 
ther answered: 

"Answering  paragraphs  7  through  10.  In- 
clusive, defendant  (Umted  Stalest  denies 
the  allegations  thereof  and  alleges  that  the 
Commission's  said  order  of  September  5. 
1947.  was  duly  made  upon  substantial  evi- 
dence and  in  accordance  with  applicable  law 
and  was  and  is  in  all  respects  valid  and 
lawful." 

The  answer  concluded: 

"Wherefore  defendant  (United  States) 
prays  that  the  relief  prayed  for  by  plaintiff 
be  denied  and  that  the  complaint  be 
dismissed." 

After  the  plaintiff's  attorney  had  been 
heard  the  defendants  opened  up  with  Mr. 
Dumbald.  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  ( R.  26-29  i .  He  began  by  saving: 
"I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  I  desire 
to  treat  the  questions  here  in  issue  In  this 
case  solely  upon  the  basis  of  existing  law. 
I  do  not  think  the  case  should  be  decided 
upon  any  principles  of  moral  philosophy  or 
political  evangelism  or  upon  these  basic  doc- 
trines of  liberty  and  free  association  and 
the  other  things  which  very  eloquently  and 
vtry  properly  my  adversary  has  rested  his 
case  on." 


Prom  the  foregoing  you  will  see  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  changed  Its  position 
back  and  forth,  as  follows: 

First,  it  did  not  appear  at  all.  which  was 
Its  privilege. 

Second,  it  did  appear  by  answer  and  per- 
sonal appearance  beiore  the  Court  in  ex- 
tensive argument  in  favor  of  the  ICC's 
order. 

Third.  It  abandons  this  position  taken  be- 
fore the  dist.ict  court  when  the  case  reaches 
the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  It  now  takes 
the  position  that  the  ICCs  order  was  all 
wrong,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
the  trial  court  was  all  WTong.  and  that,  every- 
one is  all  wrong  except  it  and  its  new 
associates. 

Can  anyone  be  so  bold  as  to  challenge  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Elihu  Root  that  lawyers 
who  accept  employment  from  our  Govern- 
ment to  represent  It  are  "bound  upon  all 
and  the  highest  considerations  of  profes- 
sional honor  and  olllclal  duty  to  defend  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  all  courts  having  Jurisdiction  to 
review  it"? 

The  next  point  that  I  would  make  as 
strongly  as  I  can  is  that  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  a  more  perfect  union 
was  created  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  therein  set  up  was  one  com- 
posed of  three  coordinate  branches — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial.  The  first  ar- 
ticle of  that  Constitution,  in  section  8.  para- 
graph 3.  which  specifies  the  powers  granted 
to  Congress,  reads: 

"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes." 

This  has  been  repeatedly  Interpreted  by 
decisions  of  this  Court  to  be  exclusive  and 
complete,  since  there  Ls  no  hint  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  grant  of  any  part  of  any 
such  power  to  either  of  the  other  coordi- 
nate branches. 

Therefore,  with  the  utmost  respect,  may  I 
Insist  that  the  Congress  alone  has  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  travel  and  to  legislate 
with  reference  thereto.  Unless  necessary  to 
an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  thla 
Court  has  no  power  to  write  or  change  legis- 
lation of  that  character. 

Please  permit  me  to  stres?  my  next  point. 

Separate  but  equal  treatment  is  not  dis- 
crimination. Only  supersensitive  persons, 
suffering  from  an  Inferiority  complex,  could 
so  contend.  Why  should  any  normal  person 
claim  that  he  or  his  race  is  Insulted,  ag- 
grieved, or  branded  as  inferior,  when  on* 
race  is  segregated  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
when  exactly  the  same  food,  service,  and 
prices  apply  to  all.  and  exactly  the  same  ac- 
commodations are  reserved  exclusively  for 
his  use.  in  the  same  car?  In  fact,  the  sp>ace 
reserved  exclusively  for  Negroes  by  the  1946 
rules  of  the  Southern  Railway — the  only  ones 
here  at  issue — was  the  choiccEt  space  in  the 
dining  cars,  nearest  the  kitchen,  assuring 
the  hottest  food  and  quickest  service. 

God  created  mankind  with  racial  differen- 
tiations in  color  and  physical  characteristics, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  ac- 
cused the  Creator  of  being  offensive.  He 
loves  every  one  of  His  creatures.  His  crea- 
tures evidently  approve  of  His  handiwork,  for 
almost  every  race  has  proudly  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  all  others  and  lived  together  in 
separate  areas  of  their  own  choice. 

Even  nations  have  the  same  conceit.  The 
Japanese  fervently  beUeve  that  they  are  the 
only  children  of  their  God. 

And  of  course  Germany  claimed  superior- 
ity with  a  vengeance;  "Deutchlsnd  uber 
alles." 

God  must  be  also  to  blame  lor  segregation, 
since  in  our  Bible  He  is  frequently  quoted 
as  ordering  His  chosen  people,  the  Hebrews, 
who  preserved  for  us  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
to  come  out  from  among  all  3ther  nations 
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and  b*  8*p«rmte.  He  also,  wUh  one  tribe. 
Interdicted  lntennarrt*ge.  on  pain  of  death. 

Thc«e  who  know  most  about  the  race  prob- 
lem afree  with  God  (Abraham  Llnccln. 
Booker  T.  Washington.  Oeor^e  Washington 
Car?«r.  Newton  D  Baker,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers). Both  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
George  W     •  ".  Carver  were  my  personal 

Iriends.     i ^ard  thera  each  speak  on 

this  subject  many  time".  I  had  the  honor  of 
reporting  the  bill  creatine  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  Dar.  I  know  that  each  of  those 
two  great  men  aiao  agreed  with  me  fully  on 
this  tubject 

The  -n  members  of  President  Tru- 

man's 'ee  on  Cval  Rli;hls.  Including 

Dr.  Prank  F  Orah.am.  then  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  now  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  say  (speaking 
as  the  minority)  : 

"It  dissents,  however,  from  the  majority's 
recommendation  that  tJie  abc'>!ltion  cf  segre- 
gation be  made  a  requirement,  until  the 
people  of  the  States  Involved  have  themselves 
abolished  the  prorlalons  In  their  State  con- 
stitutions and  laws  which  now  require  aeg- 
x«gatlon.-     ~To  Secure  These  Rights"    (pp. 

les-ier.) 

In  my  written  brief,  which  Tear  Honors 
granted  me  permission  to  file.  In  order  to 
avoid  dupllcaiicn.  I  took  the  litierty  of  adopt- 
In?  the  briefs  filed  by  eo  mael  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommU  4lon  and  Southern 
Railway  Co.  As  those  brlffs  cite  all  the  per- 
tinent declslc^ns  dealtnK  with  the  Issues  In- 
Tulved  on  thu  appeal.  I  will  not  burden  the 
Court  by  amplUylug  tae  arguments  made 
In  thcae  briefs  in  this  argument  except  to 
call  the  Court °s  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Pleat y  case  (which  was  decided 
in  laM)  tlM  only  dlssei  ting  opinion  was  de- 
llMveiS  tij  instlce  Harlan,  and  he  evidently 
bad  thMMifd  bis  Blind  materially  by  1809. 
when  be  banded  down  the  Copurt's  unanl- 
mous  opinion  in  Cumming  v.  Board  of  EdU' 
eatton  (175  U.  8.  38).  holding  that  mce  *eg- 
regatlon  under  a  State  statute  was  not  pro- 
blbited  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  How- 
•ver.  In  1910.  In  the  Chiles  case,  he  again 
was  the  only  dlaaeuter  but  this  time  I>e  was 
content  merely  to  uate  the  one  word  "dissent - 
Ing"  and  did  not  care  to  write  another 
opinion. 

And  of  course  there  are  quite  a  ntunber  of 
decisions  in  State  supreme  courts  of  similar 
bearing. 

Also  I  feel  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Judi;e  Soper,  the  dissenting  mi- 
nority of  the  three-Judi{e  court  that  rendered 
the  derlsiuu  fnra  which  this  appeal  was 
taken,  was  the  author  of  the  decision  In  the 
case  of  Day  v  Atlantic  Gre'jHound  Corpora- 
tton  (171  P.  (3d>  59  (1&48(  ).  which  opinion 
strongly  supports  the  cuntentlotks  of  the  ap- 
pellees on  this  appeal. 

Although  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission found  that  the  appellant  had  been 
discriminated  against  In  the  Incident  com- 
plained of.  It  held  that  there  was  no  basis 
for  an  award  of  damages,  as  there  was  no 
proof  of  specific  pecuniary  loss,  to  ahlch  type 
of  damages  the  Commission's  authority  Is 
limited  by  law.  This  lack  of  authority  to 
award  damages  for  such  Injuries  as  were 
there  complained  of  is  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Case  of  Pfnnayli'ania 
Ry  Co.  V.  Jnfrmaftonal  Coal  M\ning  Com' 
pony  (230  U  8  184.  2(3).  and  ihat  hold  :  < 
was  conceded  by  appellant  In  the  first  c<.)urt 
action   iR.  68). 

The  case  at  bar  Is  roled  by  decisions  of 
this  Court  as  stated  most  concisely  in  the 
brief  of  Southern  Railway  Co  : 

•Hall  V.  DeCuir  (95  U.  8.  485  (1877)  )t 
DeCuir,  a  Negro  woman,  took  passage  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Hermitage.  La.,  on  a 
river  steamer  operating  from  New  Orleans. 
La.,  to  Vlcksburjj.  Mi»s  Tfie  master  of  \he 
steamer  refused  to  admit  D^Culr  '.u  a  cabiu 


•et  aside  for  white  persons.  A  statute  of 
Louisiana  recognized  the  rltjht  of  common 
carriers  of  passengers  to  refuse  admittance 
of  persons  to  their  vehicles  provided  such 
rules  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  the  statute  gave  a  right 
of  action  to  recover  damages  for  violation  of 
that  proviso.  Judgment  in  DeCuir's  favor 
w<w  alBrmed  In  the  State  supreme  court,  but 
reversed  In  this  Court.  In  the  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Walte  said  (p.  48S): 

•  We  think  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
State  legislation  which  seeks  to  Impose  a 
direct  biirden  upon  Interstate  commerce,  or 
to  Interfere  directly  with  lU  freedom,  does 
encroach  upon  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress. The  statute  now  under  consideration, 
in  our  opinion,  occupies  that  position." 

"And  added   (p.  480)  : 

•*  "No  carrier  of  passengers  can  conduct  his 
business  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or 
comfort  to  those  employing  him.  if  on  one 
side  of  a  State  line  his  passengers,  both  white 
and  colored,  must  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  same  cabin,  and  on  the  other  be  kept 
separate.  Uniformity  In  the  regulations  by 
which  he  Is  to  be  governed  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  his  route  is  a  necessity  In  his 
business,  and  to  secure  It  Congress,  which  is 
untrammeled  by  State  lines,  has  been  In- 
vested with  the  exclusive  legislative  power  of 
determining  what  such  regulations  shall  be." 

"From  the  foregoing  It  will  l)e  clearly  seen 
that  while  the  decision  In  the  DeCuir  case 
struck  down  the  State  statute  as  a  btirden 
upon  Interstate  commerce,  the  over-all  di- 
rect efTect  of  the  decision  was  to  uphold  the 
rule  of  the  steamer  whereunder  the  master, 
Benton,  refused  a  Negro  passenger  access  to 
the  cabin  set  aside  exclusively  for  white 
passen;;ers.  That  the  steamer's  rule  was 
thus  upheld  Is  made  clear  by  the  following 
Statement  (p  490) ; 

**  'As  WS4  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Pleld,  speak- 
ing for  the  court  In  Wetton  v.  The  State  of 
Miawuri  (91  U  8  2*2),  "Inaction  <by  Con- 
gress) •  •  •  is  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion thiit  Inter-Btate  commerce  shall  re- 
main free  and  untramoteled "  Applying 
that  principle  to  the  clrcum-ntances  of  this 
case,  c>  ".frresslonal  Inaction  left  Benson 
(the  master)  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposition 
of  passengers  upon  his  boat,  while  pursuing 
her  voyage  within  Louisiana  or  wl'hout,  as 
seemed  to  him  most  for  the  Interest  of  all 
concerned.' 

•In    Plessif    V.    rerffuson.     (163    t7.    8     537 

<189€)).  another  statute  of  Louisiana  was 
beJore  the  Court.  It  declared  that  railways 
Shi  U  provide  equal  but  separate  accf-mmo- 
datlons  for  white  and  colored  races,  and 
further  that  a  passenger  f.\lling  to  observe 
the  segregation  requirement  might  be  fined 
or  imprisoned.  Plessy  was  a  passenger  be- 
tween two  stations  within  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. Ve  Insisted  upon  occupying  a  seat  In 
tbe  ooach  set  aside  to  accommodate  white 
passenf-er??.  He  was  ejected  and  imprisoned. 
Tlic  S\i(;reme  Court  of  Loulslrina  affirmed  his 
conviction.    Ex  parte  Plessy  ( 43  La  Ann.  80 1  : 

"On  writ  of  error  to  this  Court  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  act  was  attacked  upon 
the  KTound  that  It  was  In  conflict  with  the 
fourteenth  amendment  which  prohibit*  cer- 
tain restrictive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  This  Court  altlrmed  In  an  opinlcn 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brown  holding  that  the  en- 
forced separation  of  the  races  as  applied  to 
the  Internal  commerce  of  the  State  neither 
abridges  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  the 
coU»red  man.  deprives  hlra  of  bis  property 
without  duet  process,  nor  denies  him  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  within  the 
n>eanlng  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  In 
that  connection.  Mr.  Justice  Brown  said 
(pp.  644.  5oO,  551): 

"  "The  object  of  the  amendment  was  un- 
doubtedly to  enforce  the  abs»)lute  equality 
of  ihe  two  races  Deluii*  tlie  law.  but  lu  the 


nature  of  things  It  could  not  have  been  In- 
tended to  abolish  distinctions  based  upon 
color,  or  to  enforce  social,  as  distinguished 
from  political  equality,  or  a  commingling 
of  the  two  races  upon  terms  unsaUsfactcry 
to  either.  lAws  permitting,  and  even  re- 
quiring, their  separation  in  places  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  brought  Into  contact  do 
not  necessarily  Imply  the  Inferiority  of  either 
race  to  the  ether,  and  have  been  generally, 
if  nut  universally,  recognized  as  witliiti  tae 
competency  of  the  State  legislature  in  the 
exercise  of  their  police  pjwcr.  The  most 
common  Instance  of  this  Is  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children,  which  has  been 
held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  lejilslatlve 
P'lwfT  even  by  courts  of  Slates  where  the 
1  rights  cf  the  colored  r  «;  been 

i  and   most  earnestly   e;.. 

"  'So  far.  then,  as  a  ccnfLct  with  the  four- 
teenth amcuUment  is  concerned,  the  case 
reduces  Itself  to  the  question  whether  the 
st.tute  o!  Louisiana  is  a  reasonable  regula- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  this,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  large  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature.  In  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonablene^  It  Is  at  liberty  to  act 
with  reference  to  the  established  usages, 
cusioms.  and  traditions  of  the  people,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
fort, and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
and  good  order. 

"  ■•  •  •  If  the  two  races  are  to  meet 
upon  terms  of  social  eqtiallty.  It  must  be 
the  result  of  natiual  afllnitles.  a  mutual  ap- 
preciation cf  each  other's  merits,  and  a  vol- 
untary consent  of  individuals.  As  was  said 
by  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals  of  Mew  Tork  in 
People  V.  Callag'ier  03  N.  Y.  438.  448)  "this 
crul  can  neither  be  accompllsbed  n^r  pro- 
moted by  laws  which  conflict  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  community  upon 
whom  they  are  designed  to  operate.  Wbea 
the  Oovernment.  therefore,  has  secured  to 
each  of  Us  citizens  equal  rights  before  tbe 
law  and  eqtial  opportunities  for  Improve- 
ment and  progress,  it  has  accompluhcd  the 
e.id  for  which  It  was  organiaed  and  per- 
formed all  of  the  functions  respectlne;  social 
advantages  with  which  It  is  endowed." ' 

"Chiles  V.  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Railu:cy  (21S 
U.  S  71  (1910) ) :  Chiles,  a  colored  passenger 
on  the  C.  it  O.  Riilway,  was  traveling  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  Lexington,  Ky.  At 
Ashland.  Ky  ,  he  had  to  change  to  another 
train.    Upon  botu'ding  It.  he  went  into  a  car 

which,    under    the    rules   and   regulations   of 

defendant  la  error,  was  set  apart  exclusively 
for  white  persons.  From  this  car  he  was  re- 
quired to  remove  to  a  car  set  apart  exclu- 
sr.ely  for  the  transportation  of  cckred  per- 
sons. He  sued  In  the  State  court  for  dam- 
ages; Judgment  on  a  Jury  verdict  fcr  the 
defendant  was  ai&rmed  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  an  opinion  deliver«i 
by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  this  court  affirmed, 
from  whic^:  a  we  quote  (p.  74): 

"  The  c. .  ■.  of  the  action  of  the  court 

rests  up<.>n  t;  i  t  .tentlon  that,  as  against  an 
interstate  j)...;  i  r.,,or,  the  re-,;ulation  of  the 
company  In  providing  different  cars  for  the 
white  and  colored  races  is  void.  There  Is  a 
statute  of  Kentucky  which  requires  railroad 
curr.jwnles  to  furnish  separate  coaches  for 
white  and  colored  passengers,  but  the  cotirt 
of  appea's  of  the  State  put  the  statute  out 
of  consideration,  declaring  that  It  had  no 
application  to  interstate  trains,  ard  de- 
fendant in  error  does  not  rest  its  defence 
upon  that  statute,  but  upon  Its  rules  and 
rv^ulatlons.  Plaintiff  In  error  makes  some 
eflort  to  keep  the  statute  lu  the  case,  and 
says  that  the  trial  court,  by  Its  ruling  upon 
testimony  ai.d  by  its  instructions,  confined 
"the  Jury  only  to  the  lesser  motive"  of  de- 
fendant's "wrongful  act."  In  other  words,  as 
we  understand  plaintiff  in  error,  confined  the 
^lry  to  th-'  ■    m  of  the  regulations 

ol  the  rail.  .y  and  withdrew  from 
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Itz  consideration  In  the  effect  of  the  statute 
under  which.  It  Is  said,  the  conductor  de- 
clared he  acted.  But  by  this  we  understand 
plaintiff  In  error  to  illustrate  that  his  rights 
as  an  Interstate  passenger  were  denied.  We 
are,  therefore;  brought  back  to  the  question 
what  his  rights  as  such  passenger  were. 

"  'The  elements  of  that  question  have  been 
considered  and  passed  on  In  a  number  of 
cases.  And  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  law  of  a  State  at- 
tempting regulation  of  Interstate  commerce 
beyond  its  power  to  make.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  act  of  a  private  person,  to  wit,  the 
railroad  company,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween State  and  Interstate  commerce  we 
think  Is  unimportant.' 

"In  reaching  its  conclusion  to  affirm,  the 
opinion  cited  and  quoted  with  approval  from 
Mall  v.  DeCuir  (95  U.  S.  485).  and  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  (163  U.  S.  540),  adding: 

"  'Regulations  which  are  Induced  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  community  for 
whom  they  are  made  and  upon  whom  they 
operate,  cannot  be  said  to  be  unreasonable. 
See  also  Chesapeake  <t  O^iio  Ky.  Company  v. 
Kentucky  (179  U.  S.  388).' 

Morgan  v.  Virginia  (328  U.  S.  373  ( 1946) ) : 
Irene  Morgan  was  a  Negro  Interstate  pas- 
senger on  a  common  carrier  bus  In  Virginia. 
The  State  statute  required  passenger  motor 
vehicle  carriers,  both  interstate  and  Intra- 
state, to  separate,  without  discrimination, 
white  and  colored  passengers.  Upon  her  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  driver 
of  the  bus  to  remove  to  a  back  seat  In  the 
vehicle,  partly  occupied  by  other  colored  pas- 
sengers, so  as  to  permit  the  seat  vacated  to 
be  used  by  a  white  passenger,  she  was  ar- 
rested and  convicted  of  violating  the  Virginia 
statute.  Her  cotivictlon  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  ( 184 
Va.  24 ) .  On  appeal,  this  court  reversed  In 
an  opinion  by  Mr.  Jtistlce  RMd  boldlng  that 
the  Virginia  sUtute  was  an  undtie  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce  In  reaching  this 
eoncliuion,  he  said   (p.  381): 

"  On  sppelUnfi  Journey,  this  statute  re- 
quired that  she  sit  In  designated  seats  in  Vir- 
ginia. Changes  in  seat  designation  might  be 
Blade  "at  any  time"  during  tbe  Journey  when 
"naccaaary  or  proper  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  passengers."  This  (xrcurred  in 
this  Instance.  Upon  such  change  of  designa- 
tion, the  statute  authorizes  the  operator  of 
the  vehicle  to  require,  as  he  did  here,  "any 
passenger  to  change  his  or  her  seat  as  It  may 
be  necessary  or  proper."  An  interstate  pas- 
senger must  if  necessary  repeatedly  shift 
seats  while  moving  In  Virginia  to  meet  the 
seating  requirements  of  the  changlii^  pas- 
senger group.  On  arrival  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  line,  the  appellant  would  have  had 
freedom  to  occupy  any  available  seat  and  so 
to  the  end  of  her  Journey  ' 

"The  decision  on  this  appeal  did  not  turn 
on  any  rule  of  the  motor  common  carrier; 
on  the  contrary  Mr.  Justice  Reed  was  careful 
to  point  out  In  a  footnote  at  page  377: 

"  When  passing  upon  a  rule  of  a  carrier 
that  required  segregation  of  an  Interstate 
passenger,  this  Court  said,  "And  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  law  of  a  State  attempting  a  regulation 
of  Interstate  commerce  t)eyond  Its  power  to 
make'  {Chiles  v  Chesapeake  *  Ohio  R.  Co. 
(218  U.  S.  71.  751  ). 

"It  is  not  amiss  to  stress  the  fact  here  that 
Mr.  Justice  Reed  referred  to  Hall  v.  DeCuir 
(95  U.  S.  485),  and  the  soundness  of  this 
Court's  decision  therein  (p.  383)  and  quoted 
at  great  length  therefrom  In  a  footnote  at 
page  384. 

"Prom  the  foregoing  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  decisions  of  this  Court  from  1877  to  1946 
have  uniformly  upheld  the  principle  of 
8e<?regation  of  white  and  Negro  passengers  in 
common-carrier  vehicles,  equality  of  treat- 
ment l)elng  accorded  both  races,  under  ap- 
propriate rules  of  the  common  earners." 


The  chief  couijsel  appearing  for  appel- 
lant. Belford  V.  Lawson,  Jr.,  has  just  argued, 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  if  this  Court 
should  today  fail  to  take  the  opportunity 
here  afforded.  It  might  be  7  years  before  they 
again  might  get  back  to  this  Court. 

This  Is  the  same  argument  for  immediacy 
which  has  been  so  often  made. 

All  impatient  reformers  inveigh  against 
"gradualism."  They  never  approve  of 
gradualism. 

God  does! 

God  built  His  universe  and  stockpiled  the 
necessities  for  His  creatxires  by  gradualism. 

"Do  It  now"  is  the  theme  song  of  every 
pressure  group.  But  God  tcxjk  centuries  to 
put  coal  and  oil  deposits  ii:to  His  Earth; 
years  to  make  a  man! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALlFOENia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  leave  granted  me.  I  am  includ- 
ing in /my  remarks  an  editorial  printed 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  on  De- 
cember 14.  1950.  entitled  as  above. 

This  article  wa.s  sent  to  me — and  I 
asstime  to  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress—by Mr  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.  I  assume  that  It  represents 
the  thinking  of  Mr.  Smith  and  members 
of  his  editorial  stafl.  It  is  a  powerful 
analysis  of  the  security  situation  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Not  only 
does  this  article  clearly  point  out  the  pre- 
dicament we  are  in  but  also  It  suggests 
how  this  crisis  might  be  met  and  solved. 

Mr.  Smith  has  earned  his  right  to  dis- 
cuss these  menacing  problems,  involving 
the  very  life  of  the  Republic.  In  the  re- 
cent war  he  joined  the  Navy  and  became 
a  public  relations  officer.  This  did  not 
satisfy  his  de.sire  to  serve  his  country  in 
time  of  war.  He  resigned  and  enlisted  in 
the  Marines  and  experienced  combat 
service.  Some  of  his  ideas  and  his  atti- 
tude on  the  kind  of  a  military  posture 
which  our  country  needs,  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive the  challenge  now  confronting  it, 
were  undoubtedly  forged  in  the  crucible 
of  conflict  when,  as  a  marine,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  combat.  The  logic  and  reason- 
ing in  this  editorial  appeals  to  me.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  who  will  be 
called  upon  t6  help  formulate  the  broad, 
strategic  concept  which  we  develop  and 
execute  to  meet  the  Communist  threat 
now  facing  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  editorial: 

Bedrock  F.^ctors  in  Korea 

We  have  the  feeling  that  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  Is  building  up.  within  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere,  to  bring  about  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  in  Korea  that  will  rep- 
resent, for  our  side,  a  compromise  with  prin- 
ciple and  a  resort  to  appeasement. 

The  Idea  has  a  certain  appeal,  of  coiU"se. 
It  will  be  embarrassing  to  have  to  pull  out 
of  Korea — people  will  say:  "Look,  the  high 
and  mighty  United  States  has  taken  It  un 
the  chin."     That's  hard  to  swallow. 

But  there  are  some  other  things  that 
would  prove,  m  the  long  run,  a  great  deal 


harder  to  take.  It  would  be  harder,  for  in- 
stance, to  take  a  final  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  world  Communist  hierarchy — a  de- 
feat enabled  by  virtue  of  our  having  been 
suckered  into  an  untenable  position  regard- 
ing Korea. 

We  believe  that  now  is  a  good  and  an  im- 
portant time  for  the  United  States  to  try 
to  bring  the  whole  picture  into  perspective, 
and  to  get  clear  in  its  own  mind  what  Is 
fundamental  and  what  is  not.  This  news- 
paper has  certain  definite  Ideas  on  the 
matter: 

We  consider,  first,  that  we  are  already 
engaged  in  what  will  prove  to  be  an  all-out, 
finish  fight  with  Moscow-led  communism. 
The  prime  objective  of  America  In  this  fight 
Is  to  contain  communism,  to  drive  it  t>ack, 
to  draw  its  teeth,  to  expose  It,  and  finally 
to  eliminate  it  as  a  world  force.  This  ob- 
jective Is  the  only  one  that  will  serve  us 
under  circumstances  of  an  equivalent  ob- 
jective by  the  enemy.  Its  his  survival  or 
ours,  and  we  are  determined  it  will  be  ours. 

WE  ARE  IN  THE  FIRST  ST.\GE  OF  A  LONG  STRUCClJE 

The  shooting  phase  of  this  all-out  struggle 
began  on  June  25.  If  this  contest  were  a 
football  game,  we  would  still  be  in  the  first 
2  or  3  minutes  of  play,  with  57  or  58  minutes 
yet  to  go.  To  follow  the  same  analogy,  the 
other  side  has  the  ball  and  has  us  backed 
against  cur  own  goal  line  But  the  main 
problem  isn't  how  to  prevent  his  making  the 
first  score.  The  main  problem  is  how  to 
marshal  our  strength  and  deploy  our  forces 
and  outmaneuver  the  enemy  so  as  to  win 
the  game. 

A  proper  appraisal  of  the  elements  of  that 
problem  raises  the  question  of  whether,  under 
any  circumstances  now  conceivable,  we  ought 
to  remain  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  at  all. 

It  U  suggested  In  aome  Washington  quar* 
ters  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  tbe  Soutb 
Koreans  with  the  sense  that  we  have  aban« 
doned  them.  That  U  truly  a  grave  cotuUl- 
eratlon,  but  It  mtut  be  balanced  against  tbe 
gravity  of  long-range  military  conalderations. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  faced  a  similar 
situation  m  the  Phillppinee — we  said  we 
would  be  back,  and  we  were. 

The  question  then  is  one  of  isalance — of 
gaining  a  little  face,  perhaps,  hut  of  losing 
opportunity  of  incalctilable  value  to  tis  In 
this  struggle. 

First,  as  to  the  military  side: 

If  a  deal  were  worked  out  whereby  we  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  occupation  of,  say. 
South  Korea  below  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 

we  would  at  ttie  very  minimum  have  to  re- 
place all  of  our  troops  now  on  the  peninsula, 
to  reequip  them  largely  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  increase  our  forces  considerably  in 
view  of  the  new  situation.  With  half  a  mil- 
lion Red  Chinese  sitting  across  the  border. 
we  couldn't  settle  for  a  half  dozen  divisions. 
We  would  have  to  muster  a  combination  of 
power  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Chinese 
force,  or  run  the  constant  risk  of  being 
pushed  off  at  China  s  convenience.  That's  a 
costly  op>eration.  raising  the  question  of 
whether  it's  worth  It. 

We  are  Impressed  with  a  whole  battery  of 
arguments  that  It  Is  not. 

The  Korean  war,  and  whatever  war  in 
Asia  that  the  Korean  war  could  lead  us 
Into,  is  bound  to  be  primarily  a  manpower 
war.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  win  a  man- 
power war  in  Asia,  the  turn  of  events  In  the 
Korean  war  has  demonstrated  that.  We 
haven't  the  men.  and  such  mechanized  equip- 
ment as  we  have,  or  all  we  could  amass. 
can  t  be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  great 
land  masses  of  Asia  are  inaccessible  to  our 
incomparable  Navy,  and  the  terrain  over 
which  we  should  be  forced  to  fight  would  cut 
any  advantage  in  air  power  or  motorized 
equipment  to  a  minimum. 

Besides,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  ob- 
lique and  unrewarding  approach  to  the  heart 
of  the  Communist  empire  than  across  the 
bleak  reaches  of  China  and  Siberia.     Strong 
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M  mr  «re.  we  could  wmsXm  onnelrf  »lon|t 
that  rout*  to  liK  point  where  RusaU  couW 
whip  us  with  e«M. 
amiHit  rues  voa  a  nrcs  r.n  to  kx  skt 

KWH 

PurtiMi^Maf*.  tt  Is  InconcelTsbte  that  the 
Chinese  Comirunlsta.  if*V.ng  their  oata  as 
rcfult  of  ctxrrtnt  limited  fuct^wBet.  would 
drlTC  axactJj  an  et\  barirain  at  the  confer- 
enc«  t«b»«.  Mora  Ukely  they  would  say: 
*^lTe  na  Pormoaa:  flT«  tu  recofcnltlon:  give 
IV  BMabmhlp  in  thr  "         !  Nations. " 

TlMf«^  BO  sppnaen.  ^rr^  In  sttek> 

Inf  to  principle   «ad   c<^r  '  a   flKhtln* 

withdrawal.  r»tn  tf  it  mra    ;    ,j    tJnjt  Korea. 

But  th«t«'s  appntaetnent — and  nothlfig 
but  iiJtw Miinl  In  knucklhif  under  Ui 
maltn-a  CMmw  fMppHi  !■  fki*  kipd  of 
Iwira*  trfi4# 

rsef«  WM  MiMaf  iMMmorsbt*  tn  cm 


W«  MiImmC  (hat  Itit  inintf  for  iia  U)  Ull 
OoflMHUAt*'  •   at   ihu   tliua.  tn   kn*w<>r 

le  ftOy  ho:  "  irr< -TV  4at,  U  that  we   »tll 

hold  Chli-  '>Jr  conXirmliiK   i>j 

tb«  prlnct;  i  nations  and   wilt 

Inaist  upou  her  ultimate  summarT  rejection 
ot  thcae  prtnclplea  notoriously  e&pouaed  by 
tb«  Communist  international  conspiracy. 

We  auggeat  thai  the  United  States  make 
cryatal  clear  to  China  that  we  Ac,  not  accept 
either  the  capacttj  or  the  rt^i  of  China  to 
dictate  the  order  o!  Asia  or  the  Pacific  basin. 
either  alone  or  In  conspiratorial  aaaoclatlon 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Speclflcally,  we  re- 
ject emphatically  the  right  of  Communist 
China  to  occupy  all  or  any  part  of  Korea,  or 
to  dictate  wh<^t  American  policy  shall  be  as 
to  Formosa,  or  any  other  re^ii-n  of  the  Far 
East.  In  short,  we  should  reject  any  deal 
that  involves  selling  out  the  interests  of 
any  people,  large  or  small. 

It  la  quite  true  that  w«  can't  make  this 
position  stick  In  terms  of  the  Immediate 
situation  in  Korea.  It  is  quite  likely  that, 
having  taken  that  posiMon.  we  should  then 
have  to  quit  the  Peninsula  (and  by  "we"  la 
meant,  of  course,  thoee  1CTC<X)  hard-bitten, 
gallant  soldiers  and  marines  who  have  been 
defending  our  interests  and  otir  honor  out 
there ) . 


cosfMojf  agmsM  sHoin.o  match  ctja  physical 

POTl.VTiat. 

But  the  process  of  quitting  the  peninsula 
would  be  part  of  the  general  procesa  of  seek- 
ing out  a  line  from  which  we  could  more  ably 
project  our  strength  and  a.vert  our  authority 
in  behalf  of  petice  and  the  rule  of  li»w. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  where  that  line 
should  be — certainly  It  would  have  to  extend 
into  Burope.  and  Just  as  certainly  It  would 
have  to  have  ■  arui  base  in  the  Par  East.  But 
It  would  follow  that  direction  dictated  by  the 
long-range  consideration  of  doing  the  whole 
Job— of  beating  back  the  main  Ckimmunlst 
force,  the  Soviet  (7tUon.  as  the  first  order  uf 
buslneaa. 

We  are  u  sanirulne  as  to  America's  capacity 
to  succeed  at  this  long-range  job  as  we  are 
doubtful  of  the  sagacity  of  trying  to  keep 
our  precarlotu  foothold  on  Korea. 

As  we  have  suggetted.  this  game  is  only  In 
its  upenln^  mlnute«  Our  great  rsauurcea 
have  not  been  tapped,  and  our  weapons  of 
freateat  efTecttveaeaa  huve  nut  been  em- 
ploya. 

Our  manpower  Is  virtually  intact  We  still 
have  our  matchleiM  InUustrlal  capartty.  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  more  goods  in  a  month 
than  the  Soviet  Union  ean  produce  in  three 
or  four.  Ste<!l.  coal,  oil,  machine  toola-^ 
tliese  are  the  main  materials  uf  modern  wur. 
and  ve  not  only  have  them  in  great  quantity, 
we  have  the  knack  of  OOonttlMUng  them  and 
putting  them  to  maiimtMD  UM    If  we  wanted 


to  buckle  down  to  it.  we  cosild.  In  the  course 
of  time,  clean  up  the  Korea  mess  and  roll 
Mao  Tse-tung"8  forces  all  the  way  t>ack  to 
Pelplng. 

B\it  that's  what  the  big  boss.  Stalin,  wanU 
us  to  do. 

That  would  use  up  our  strength  while  he 
was  saving  his. 

We  are  suggesUng  that  we  mlly  out  com- 
mon ser.se  to  match  our  physical  potential; 
that  we  play  this  very  earnest  and  deadly 
game  as  conservatively  as  we  can;  that  we 
save  our  Sunday  punch  for  the  prime  target; 
that  we  play  to  wn 


UniTcriitjr  of  CMc«|»— I 


fcXIf 


■  }    }irMAHKIi 


or 


HON  ;:M'''^rTn'HARA 

IN  THf  hv.    -.fc  <-.*,**.         "-I  ATIVIUI 
Thunftav.  D«e§mbe'  '50 

Mr.  O'llABA  of  Illliioh,  Mr  Bpttiker, 
I  l;ad  ini'iided  b<foit'  the  completioti  of 
niv  .service  as  a  Member  of  the  Elghty- 
fir.si  Congress  to  speak  at  some  IchkHi 
and  under  a  special  order  in  reply  to  tlie 
remarks  of  my  dL>>linguishtd  coliea«ue 
and  friend  from  Illinois  IMr.  VeldeI  on 
the  subject  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  week,  however,  while  I  have  re- 
mained in  Wasliington  and  have  been  in 
constant  attendance  at  such  sessions  of 
the  House  as  have  been  held  and  in  giv- 
in«  attention  to  the  work  of  my  office 
until  the  expiration  of  my  term,  the  cir- 
cumsunces  of  the  holiday  sea.son  have 
prevented  the  attendance  of  my  colleague 
from  JlinoJs.  as  well  as  many  other  Mem- 
bers, so  that  under  an  asreement  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaderships 
Members  have  not  been  recognized  for 
either  1  minute  addresses  or  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  under  sp)ecial  orders. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  certainly  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  criticizinK  any  mnn  for 
.spending  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his 
family  We  have  been  In  session  almost 
constantly  durinp  the  entire  year,  and 
certainly  Members  have  well  earned  the 
right  of  a  few  days  at  home  during  the 
Christmas  season.  I  make  mention  of 
the  circumstances  obtaining  only  by  way 
of  explaining  why  what  I  shall  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  my  colleague's  remarks 
about  the  University  of  Chicago  are 
In.serted  in  the  Appendix  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Is  in  the 
district  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  John  Gunther,  in  his  book. 
In.side  the  U.  S.  A.,  says  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  that  "by  any  reckoning 
It  is  one  of  the  Uiree  or  to\xr  mo.,t  out- 
standing universities  in  the  world." 

Edwin  R.  Embree.  in  Harper's  maga- 
zine of  March  1949.  said. 


A  galaxy  of  Midwestern  State  universale 
Illinois,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Iowa — could 
M-arrcly  have  come  to  their  great  high  stand- 
ards without  the  compelling  Influence  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Should  not  I.  or  hhould  not  any  repre- 
sentative honored  by  selection  by  the 
voters  of  the  Second  District  of  lUinoi.s, 
feel  a  eenae  of  pride  that  amonti  the  in- 


stitutions in  the  home  district  was  a  uni- 
versity by  any  reckoning  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  outsiandiii«  in  the 
world? 

I  admit  that  I  have  had  such  a  pride, 
and  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  have 
sought  to  servicp  with  the  facilities  of  my 
ofnce  the  scholars  and  the  students  at 
that  great  school  who  have  written  me. 
I  have  thought  that  by  so  doing  I  was 
rendering  my  bit  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  as  well  as  performing  the 
work  that  I  undertook  to  do  mhtn  I  of- 
fered my  candidacy  to  the  voiers  I  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  my  State 
of  lllinoh  WM  r  '1  to  the  Union 

only  on  the  csonu  .  :  inat  forever  slit 
rptnnln  stradfast  in  h^r  Mipport  of  pop- 
ttkir  Mlucaikin  It  ut  fiUftOlf  Bll«f  twf 
•dmlMkm  U)  u\0  vtiUm,  to  MMtfltlMi  9t 

hef  at«iUl(a«i  MttlfN»rt  Of  MIUMUM.  UMIW 

ha^  »~  t;  t  i-'f  -  -r  ff  'he  thrm  or  four 
oil  I  ^  of  th*  wortd, 

una  iiiui  located  m  m  uioiru  t  rritrenenttd 
by  me  m  the  Congreus,  did  I  not  have  the 
rlnht  to  feel  in  thl«  Contfresa  a  pride  that 
my  State  and  my  district  hud  k?pt  the 
faith  with  that  far-away  CunKie  k  that 
took  us  mio  tlie  sisitcrhood  of  States  on 
our  phdge  to  promote  education? 

Yfs,  Mr  Speaker,  I  had  on  tne  walls 
of  my  rooms  In  the  House  Olia^  Building 
a  large  framed  photograph  cf  the  uni- 
versity and  the  university  area,  and 
facmg  it  was  another  large  photograph, 
one  of  a  large  blast  furnace  with  a  steel- 
worker  silhouetted  agi.inst  the  glow  of 
the  flames.  Those  photographs  meant 
something  to  me,  and  that  something 
spelled  pride  in  my  country,  where  edu- 
cation and  mechanical  skill  go  side  by 
side  in  the  great  work  of  matiiig  this  a 
better  world  for  all.  I  was  proud  that  in 
my  district  were  some  of  the  best  steel- 
workers  In  all  the  world  and  some  of  the 
outstflndintr  scholars  of  the  world,  and 
I  felt  humble  in  the  contemplation  that 
I  w  as  their  representative  in  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  in  what 
truly  may  be  called  the  capital  of  the 
world. 

My  assistant  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Univeriity  of  Chicago,  and  one  who  had 
made  education  her  life  work.  I  thought 
that  was  proper  and  as  it  should  be  for 
one  from  a  district  where  was  located  one 
of  the  three  or  four  outstanding  univer- 
sities in  the  world  and  from  a  State  dedi- 
cated by  the  terms  of  its  admis.sion  to 
the  Union  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I  was  proud,  too.  that  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  where  I 
served  were  3  out  of  27  who  came  from 
U\e  influence  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago—the distinguished  and  beloved  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Colk  I .  a  grad- 
uate, and  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mrs  WooDHOusi  I .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr  TalleI.  who  had 
taken  graduate  work  there.  I  am  very 
sure,  having  in  mind  the  element  of  par- 
tisan fealty,  that  the  zeal  of  my  friend 
and  c.  '  from  Illinois  (Mr.  "VildeI 

would  1., .  ...:iy  him  so  far  as  to  put  the 
brand  of  Communist  upou  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  from  the  circumstances  of  past  as- 
sociation and  the  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. As  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut. 1  am  not  so  cerUin.    She  voted 
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for  rent  control,  for  public  housing,  and 
for  social  security.  That,  combined  with 
the  circumstance  that  she  did  mingle  for 
a  few  months  as  a  erad'iate  .'Student  on 
the  campus  of  the  Univer  uy  of  Chicago, 
will  proljably  damn  her  beyond  any  hope 
of  successful  defen.se  at  my  hands. 

Which  reminds  me  that  durin?  the 
recent  campaign  a  candidate  appeared 
before  a  meeting  of  cultured  and  refmed 
women  in  the  area  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  whm  asked  what  was  his 
definition  of  Communi.st.  turned  to  the 
voman  and  .said.  "Do  you  believe  in  rent 
control?"  and  when  she  replied  afflrma- 
tivrly,  propounded  the  .«;econd  question, 
"Do  you  believe  in  social  «ecurlty?**  and 
Mm.  when  the  answer  a««ia  wm  mUnu^ 
Uf9.  mid.  "Thm  you're  •  Omtmmk^" 
•o  I  urn  ftfrmd  the  u^niitwotMn  from 
OonnMiMut,  with  the  HmyIM*  fMord  of 
fivorUM  r»M  controi  »itd  loetel  uKurlty 
fts  wfU  M  tuivin«  sp«nt  •  brief  but  dsn- 
(rr  -;i  period  on  th«  OMiptM  of  Vm 

[ >uy  uf  Chicauu,  eftHMl  bo  Mved 

by  ttie  iikea  of  me,  who  lu  actually  proud 
of  a  voting  record  similar  to  the  gentle- 
woman's and  who  not  only  has  a  brother 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chl- 
caso  but  who  is  the  father  of  three  sons 
who  attended  not  merely  the  university 
but  Its  preparatory  school.  University 
High. 

Since  1935  the  university  has  been  the 
target  cf.  first,  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  education  except  for  a  privileged  class 
on  the  theory  that  there  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  a  class  of  manual  workers 
if  all  are  permitted  the  advantages  of 
higher  education:  second,  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  freedom  of  thought  on  the 
theory  exploded  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  the  masses  were  better  oCE  if  the 
few  did  the  thinking  and  the  many  did 
the  work;  and.  thud,  those,  well  inten- 
tioned  and  discarding  completely  the 
fallacious  theories  of  the  first  two  groups, 
nevertheless  were  carried  away,  through 
misinformation  and  appeals  to  emotions 
and  passions  and  prejudices. 

The  investigation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  which  my  colleague  IMr.  Velde] 
has  stated  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
authority  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
can  properly  be  no  concern  of  mine  since 
I  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
bodv  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
Lishty-f\rst  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  my  colleagues  will  remam  here 
as  Members  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, and  I  think  it  owing  to  them 
to  give  them  at  this  time  such  informa- 
tion as  I  possess  on  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  later  they  can  place  proper 
evaluations 

Laird  Bell  is  the  chairman  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  standing  of  Mr.  Bell  in 
our  community  of  Chicago  as  a  citizen  of 
the  first  quality  is  so  well  established 
that  no  one  has  even  dared  to  challenge 
it.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Velde.  in  recognition 
o'  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
gave  endorsement  to  his  reelection,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  Republicans,  will 
question  Mr  Bells  standing  and  his 
loyalty. 

When  Mr  Bell  speaks  for  the  uni- 
ver3i*.y  it  is  with  the  endorsement  of  a 
board  composed  of  some  of   the  most 


distinguished  businessmen  and  public 
leaders  in  the  Nation.  Would  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  say  that  these  men, 
included  among  whom  Ls  such  a  one  as 
Paul  G.  Hoffman,  are  either  themselves 
Communists  or  so  soft  that  they  permit 
through  inadvertence  or  intention  the 
breeding  of  dl.^loyaIly  in  an  institution 
of  learning  under  their  responsibility^ 

Here  is  the  full  list  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  University 
of  Chicai-'o,  With  the  business  connection 
of  each  member  listed  after  his  name: 
The  Bfy\ua  <>r  Jni-<^rrr<  '>r  tm»  Uwivkhsitt  or 
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Laird  Bell,  chairman;  Bell.  Soyd.  M  r^hnil. 
snd  LIcrytf. 

MwsMl  k  thwrson,  firtt  viee  ehairmnn: 
flMlfflMA  Of  tlM  bMfd,  ttllaAd  IKeft  Co 

flwbifl  rjlMMfiiMiii,  ioiondvMi  «am#' 

MMI»  eHMfMMI*  OOOfmieO  OMMBttMSf  mi  K* 

D$tm»u»v  k  mtu  Oe 

Ontum  AMM,  AMIS  *  Co, 

CMrles  r  AMlstm,  MftbiwMra  MiKuai 
Lif*  fnwiT'^f-'''  f'l 

JoM(>h  (    i-<      <  It,  pr«»idaut,  kiianUard  Mill* 

Wuluii.  hi  '  ii.  ehairmiin  ot  tha  board, 
tncycJiipri        i,:   ■.iniilca 

WUluin  Si  i  rniick  Blair,  William  Bteir  ft 
Co 

Edward  Eagle  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Gaylord  Connelley.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, R.  R.  Etonnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

James  H.  Douglas.  Jr..  Gardner.  Carton,  and 
Douglas. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton.  Otis  &  Co. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Howard  Goodman,  vice  president,  Goodman 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Arthur  B.  Hall.  Hall  &  Ellis. 

Paul  V.  Harper,  Sidley,  Austin,  Burgess. 
&  Harper. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Administrator.  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chancelor,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Fowler  B.  McConnell,  president.  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co. 

Pranlt  McNair.  director,  Hams  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Joiin  Nuveen.  Jr..  John  Nuveen  &.  Co. 

Walter  P.  Paepcke.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Container  Corp.  of  America. 

Ernest  E.  Quantrell,  investment  banker. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  Inland  Steel  Co. 

David  Rockefeller,  second  vice  president. 
Chase  National  Bank. 

Paul  S.  Russell,  president,  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Albert  W.  Sherer.  vice  president,  McCann- 

Erickson.  Inc. 

Herman  D.  Smith,  vice-president.  Marsh 
&  McLennan. 

David  B.  Stern,  chairman  of  the  board  cf 
AG   Becker  &.  Co. 

John  A.  Stevenson,  president.  Penn  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co. 

Frank  L.  Sulzberger,  president.  Enterprise 
Paint  Manulaciurin^  Co. 

Harold  H.  Swilt,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Swut  &  Co. 

Henry  P.  Tenney.  Tenney.  Sherman.  Rog- 
ers &  Guthrie. 

Robert  E.  WUson,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  gave  their  approval 
of  "and  endorsement  to  a  statement  by 
Laird  Bell,  chairman,  when  another  at- 
tempt was  made  in  the  general  assembly 
of  Illinois  to  hit  at  the  bulwarks  of  popu- 
lar education  by  attempting  to  desiroy  a 
university  in  Illinois  internationally  rec- 


ognized as  one  of  the  three  or  four  out- 
standing universities  of  the  world. 
Chairman  Bells  article,  approved  of  and 
endorsed  by  the  full  board  of  directors 
listed  above.  I  shall  include  m  another 
extension  of  my  remarks. 


University  of  Chicafo — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

'If       IT   I    1  V""S! 

IM  rMp  H"'  -r  "r  f'r^!'^ -rN  rATtvttI 

If)    f)  M'^I'A  "f  lw*!.'.ic      Ml    p.i.«ott-f 

d*    <i     '    u.<      *!»*-'»»    I!''    '1'  ■  '  I    M  '  1"'      '-<     t.'t« 

\tu,...Ui'i.i,   eefi"^'  '••'    '■'-'    <  iii'/..i  I  u  j»« 

(j,  j.i  .,,'  I, (If  uf  llif  l)ui«  -ii  fi>ui  Oil - 
.-     .i,i.j,         .iiiVi  i  alUr-a    of    liic     t*(;iul     "''J 

(,!.('  .  i.iiiri  iii  ti^r  tn.-:Uiii  vihuh  I  rep* 
rtitni,  has  bfen  ilueaU'ntd  ut  ai  least 
sugt^ested,  by  a  ^p<-ttti  on  \\\*-  riooi  uf  tins 
House  I  thmk  my  co11<-.l-  ..  -  y.  !.o  remain 
over  m  the  Eighty-secund  C'on-rt'.s.>-  v  ill 
find  timely  the.se  t.xctrpt.-5  from  a  .-state- 
ment by  Land  Bell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  when  a  similar  attack  upon  the 
university  was  made  in  the  General  As- 
sembly cf  Illinois.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  know  the  standm.  of  Mr. 
Bell  I  suggest  that  they  communicate 
with  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  If  they  wish  to  know  what  kind 
of  men  approved  of  and  endorsed  the 
statement  of  Mr  Beil  I  suggest  that  they 
consult  the  l;st  of  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Uni.ersity  of  Chicago 
which  I  have  included  m  a  previous  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks 

Kxcerpts  from  Mr.  Bell's  statement  of 
April  11.  1949.  follow; 

Are  VVt  Afr.md  or  Freedom? 

A  serious  question  is  raised  by  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  IllinoiB  Legislature, 
The  question  is  fundamental  to  democracy. 
It  underlies  all  scholarship  and  all  thought- 
ful inquiry.  Therefore,  it  underlies  the  very 
purpose  of  a  great  university.  The  question 
Is  this ;  In  these  troubled  times  are  we  afraid 
of  freedom? 

ONCE    AGAIN 

In  1935  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  empowered  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate alleged  seditious  activities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Charges  were  made. 
Damaging  surmises  were  printed  m  the  pub- 
lic press  The  work  of  the  university  was 
interrupted.  At  the  conclusion  oi  the  in- 
vestigation the  committee  UTOte  m  its 
report : 

"Has  the  University  of  Chicago  or  any  of 
Its  professors  violated  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  our  laws?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  in  the  negative.  •  *  *  Noth- 
ing in  the  teachings  or  schedule  of  the  school 
can  be  held  to  be  subversive  of  our  institu- 
tions or  the  advocation  of  the  Communist 
form  of  government  as  a  substitution  for 
the  present  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States."  (Majority  report  issued  by 
Senators  Graham  and  Barbour.  June  26, 
1935  ) 

The  committee  cleared  the  university. 
But  a  university  is  dependent  on  the  public's 
aj'praiial  of  its  contribution,  and  harm  had 
already  been  done.  Even  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Wallgren.  who  contnbutea  $550,000  to 
the   university   after    the   investigation   was 
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eloMd.  did  not  r«noT«  the  Unpr««ton  cre- 
ated by  the  beadlino  ctuu«e>. 

TbM  yv  on  UtLtcix  I.  XMO.  a  froup  ot 
■twHtt**  from  P""^»  universities,  mclud- 
Ing  a  number  <rf  studer  '^'ni- 

Terslty    of    Chicago,    trart  ;-.-''M 

to  protest  the  Uve  bills  Introduced  imo  the 
8Ut«  le^lat-.jre  by  Senator  Paul  Broyles. 
Tlito  they  had  the  r!«ht  to  do  i:  they  were 
tflaoctlerlv  »e- disapprove  of  their  conduct. 
iBBedia'tely  (oUowl&f  thU  atxKtent  protest. 
■oua*  Joint  Resolution  31  vas  parsed 
c«Itin«  for  an  InTeatl^atton  of  the  university 
and  stating-  "It  appears  that  these  stude:  •> 
are  being  Indoctrinated  with  communis*  .c 
and  other  aubrvrsire  theories  contrary  to 
our  free  systems  of  reprwenf  tiee  govrrn- 
ment  ■■  This  reaolutlaa  was  paaaad  within 
a  few  minutes,  without  customary  hearing 
or  referral  to  committee. 

So.  once  again  apparently  the  unlverstty 
la  to  be  Uivestlgated.  Once  again  state - 
menu  ii^rmrul  to  the  unlTersity's  reputa- 
tion have  l>een  made.  We  think  that  the 
people  who  hare  made  these  statements  do 
not  know  the  facts.  Mort  of  the  statements 
are  untrxie.  Bur  the  newspapjer  reader  Is 
likely  to  assume  that  where  there's  smoke 
there  s  lire.  Therefore,  this  statement  la 
belnt;  made.  The  truth  does  not  lie  some- 
where between  the  allegaUous  of  Irrespousl- 
bie  Individuals  and  our  statement  of  It. 
The  facts  spell  the  truth,  and  the  truth  Is 
the  opposite  of  the  ch&.-^es. 

There  is  no  Communist  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  There  Is  no  Com- 
munist Indoctrination  at  tl\e  Dn!-.erslty  of 
Chicago  In  any  course  or  program  lu  Ita 
curriculum.  i 

•  •  •  •  • 

Communism  la  a  term  which  Is  used  loosely 
by  diiTereui  people  to  mean  diflerent  things. 
Kot  everyone  who  advocates  chanxe  ts  a 
Communist.  In  times  when  there  Is  fear 
of  Communist  infiltration  many  persons  are 
afraid  of  any  crlticl.<(m  of  things  as  they 
are.  There  is  a  tendency  at  such  times  to 
put  a  "Red"  latwl  on  anyone  with  whose 
opinions  one  may  not  agree.  Universities 
have  as  much  duty  to  defend  the  free  ex- 
priMlnii  oX  opinion  «lthm  the  bounds  of 
legaUty  as  they  have  to  prevent  what  Is 
Illegal.  If  such  defense  subjects  the  uni- 
versity to  the  harassment  of  a  legislative  lu- 
Tcctlgatlon  and  to  the  possibility  of  inade- 
quate or  distorted  reports  of  It.  we  shall 
nevertheless  defend  the  university  s  prin- 
ciples with  all  the  vigor  we  can  command. 

The  trustees  and  administration  of  this 
university  are  against  conununlsm.  They 
are  against  it  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  Is  contrary  to  our  free  tradition.  Com- 
munism suppresses  Ideas.  We  oppose  com- 
munism as  we  oppose  all  efforts  to  under- 
mine otir  constitutionally  guaranteed  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  free  assembly.  We  op. 
pose  communism  because  we  believe  In  the 
tradition  of  Individual  freedom  which  men 
throughout  the  ce.nturlea  have  fought  to 
preaerve  Thu  tradition  haa  been  stated  by 
many  men  in  many  ways.  A  few  of  these 
statements  follow 

John  Milton.  Areopagltlca  (1644):  "Olve 
me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  anrue 
freely  according  to  conscience.  Ht>ove  all  lib- 
erties •  •  •  And  though  all  the  winds 
of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 
earth,  so  truth  tie  In  the  field,  we  do  in- 
juriously by  ltcensii\g  and  prohibittni;  tu  mis- 
doubt her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple,  who  ever  knew  truth  put  V)  the 
worse,  in  a   free   and  open   encounter?" 

Thomas  Jefferson,  first  Inaugural  address 
(I8UI1  :  "If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wuh 
to  dissolve  this  Ui. ion.  or  ilMaga  Ita  repub- 
lican form,  let  them  stand  undlaturbed.  aa 
monuments  of  the  ^af>'v  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  toiJrnt.Hi  whrre  reast.<n  is  left 
free  to  combat  It.  " 


Woodrow  Wilson,  message  to  amgreaa 
(1919k :  "Tha  only  way  to  keep  men  from  agi- 
tating against  grievances  is  to  remove  the 
grievance*.  An  ui»wllllngnesa  even  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  produces  only  dissatis- 
factions and  gives  comfort  to  the  extreme 
elements  In  our  c»>untry  which  endeavor  to 
Stir  up  disturbances  in  order  to  pruvoke  gov- 
ernments to  embark  upon  a  course  of  re- 
taliation and  repreasion.  The  seed  of  revo- 
lution  IS  repression." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Abrama  v.  United 
Sidtes  (1919t  :  "But  »hen  men  have  realized 
that  time  has  upset  many  fighting  faiths, 
they  may  come  to  belle\e  even  more  than 
they  believe  the  very  foundations  of  their 
omn  cosiduct  that  the  ultlm.'ite  good  desired 
is  better  reached  by  free  trade  In  Ideas — that 
the  best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  Itself  accepted  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  market." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Charles  Evans  Hu»:hes.  letter  to  Speaker 
Sweet,  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
reported  In  the  New  York  Times.  January  10. 
l&aO:  -If  public  officers  or  private  citizens 
have  any  evidence  that  any  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals  are  plotting  revolution 
and  seeking  by  violent  measures  to  change 
our  Government,  let  the  evidence  be  laid 
before  the  proper  authorities  and  swift  action 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity. Let  every  resource  of  Inquiry,  of  pur- 
suit, of  prosecution  be  employed  to  ferret  out 
and  punish  the  guilty  according  to  our  laws. 
But  I  count  It  a  nv^st  serious  mistake  to 
proceed,  not  against  Individuals  charged  with 
,  violation  of  law  but  against  masses  of  our 
"citizens  combined  for  political  action,  by 
denying  them  the  only  resource  of  peaceful 
government — that  is.  action  by  the  ballot  box 
and  through  duly  elected  representatives  In 
legislative  t>odles.'* 


TH«    TlADmON    CONT1NUE8 

Opinions  such  as  these  are  (jfien  unpopu- 
lar, especially  when  they  are  spoken  In  times 
of  stream.  But  they  have  been  stated  again 
and  again  by  men  who  were  not  Isolated 
thinkers  but  men  of  action.  It  ts  fortunate 
that  In  the  midst  of  our  present  apprehen- 
sions and  alarms  America  does  not  lack  men 
of  the  courage  to  continue  the  democratic 
tradition. 

Rosaar  A  Tait.  The  Battle  Against  Com- 
munlam,  addresa  to  the  Executives  Club  of 
Milwaukee.  May  8.  1948:  "There  has  t>een  a 
good  deal  of  talk  of  outlawing  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Of  course,  under  our  Coiistltu- 
tlou.  we  cannot  and  should  not  make  it 
Illegal  for  an  American  citizen  to  think 
communism  or  express  his  opinions  as  long 
as  he  d<.>es  not  advocate  a  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  We  cannot  afTord.  If  we 
are  going  to  maintain  freedom  In  this  coun- 
try, to  violate  the  Constitution.  We  would 
be  killing  the  very  liberty  which  It  is  the 
purpose  of  our  whole  policy  to  preserve 
against  totalitarian  attack." 


WHAT  .M'uVr   iiPlSSt 

Today,  some  men  devoted  to  freedom  are 
worried  about  spies.  They  would  "get  nd 
of  all  the  Redtf"  to  eliminate  the  poeslbillty 
of  espionage.  We.  too,  are  ap:ali:st  spies. 
But  not  everyone  who  Is  called  Red  Is  a 
spy.  And.  more  important,  not  all  spies  an- 
nounce themselves  as  Reds.  Tlie  danger. 
If  any.  does  not  exi>t  with  the  noisy  agita- 
tors The  University  of  Chicago  Is  engaged 
In  secret  projects  of  vital  Importance  to 
national  defence.  The  university  Is  under 
aurveUlancM  of  proresstonul  Investigators. 
iHjents  oi  -.!•-  t-HI  and  of  the  nUUtary  inielll- 
gan*,**  unu».  iUl-^,  we  think.  Is  the  way  to 
look  for  spies.  The  general  suppression  of 
Reds  is  too  simple,  too  amuteurlsh  to  be 
efTt-rtlve  J  Edgar  Hoover,  bead  of  the  KBI, 
Is  at;alnst  It, 


TH«  ATOMIC   BOMl 

"The  Italian  navigator  has  landed  in  tha 
New  World,  and  the  naUves  are  friendly." 

In  this  cryptic  message,  so  legend  has  It, 
the  news  of  Eurico  Fermls  8ucces«ful  opera- 
tion of  the  atomic  "pile  '  under  the  grand- 
stand Of  Stag^  Field  at  the  University  of 
CnicT'jiio  was  fl.ashed  to  Washington  on  De- 
cember 2.  1942.  It  meant  that  the  chain 
reaction  worked,  and  the  first  unleashing  of 
atomic  energy  was  under  conUol. 

The  chain  re\ctlrn  made  possible  the  most 
terrible  weapon  in  history.  It  created  the 
greatest  economic  fact  of  our  time.  It 
opened  up  endless  new  vistas  for  scientific 
accomplishment. 

The  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  took  great 
scientists  It  al.^o  took  great  courage  Had 
It  failed,  the  university  might  have  been 
charged  with  the  most  spectacular  boon- 
doggle of  all  time.  Or  without  the  adequate 
calculations  and  protections  which  its  sci- 
entists provided,  the  university  might  have 
been  responsible  for  blowing  up  the  northern 
end  of  Lllnois. 

The  chain  reaction  Is  In  a  sense  only  a 
sjrmbol  of  the  working  of  freedom  in  Ideaa. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  world's  leading 
scientists  wish  to  work  in  the  free  atmos- 
phere provided  by  a  great  university.  Free- 
dom Is  the  neceasary  condition  of  ie&rnlng 
and  progress. 

Its  contribution  to  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  the  atomic  b<~>mb  was  but  ore  facet 
of  the  university's  wartime  activity.  Ita 
alumni  and  Its  stnlT  served  valiantly.  It 
provided  numerous  trained  Individuals  for 
positions  of  grave  responsibility.  Its  facili- 
ties were  mcblUz«;d  and  its  activities  rai  ged 
from  Interpretation  and  training  In  Chlneaa 
dialects  and  the  prediction  of  weather  In 
the  Arctic  region  to  the  development  of 
numerous  protective  measures  for  Armed 
Forces  personnel.  The  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  honored  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
"contributing  materially  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  World  War  II." 

THx  M.Naxrr  riJicw  or  razs  weab 

This  university  was  founded  and  rose  to 
International  prominence  under  circum- 
stances which  are  possible  only  In  a  free  and 
democratic  state.  Free  interchange  of  ideas, 
free  research,  and  the  right  of  its  faculty 
members  to  engage  without  restraint  In  tha 
activities  dictated  by  their  Judgment  and 
their  conscience  have  been  protected  and 
encouraged  Out  of  this  freedom  have  coma 
the  renowned  contributions  of  this  univer- 
sity to  tile  humanities  and  to  the  physical 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  bio- 
logical sciences. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  that 
A.  A.  Michelson,  earliest  American  physicist 
to  Win  the  Nobel  prize,  measured  the  diam- 
eter of  a  8\ar  for  the  first  time;  James  H. 
Breasted.  America's  first  professor  of  Egyp- 
f  ^'"Ky.  furthered  the  understanding  and  re- 
construction of  ancient  society:  Robert  A. 
MilUkan  won  the  Nobel  prize  for  measuring 
the  charge  of  the  electron;  Edgar  J.  Good- 
speed  achieved  the  status  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  New  Testament  scholar;  Arno  Luck- 
hardt  discovered  ethylene  gas.  used  as  an 
anesthetic  In  millions  of  operation.-;;  Frank 
Billings  demonstrated  that  teeth  and  tonsils 
can  be  fcx-al  centers  for  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion; Arthur  H  Coinpton  won  the  Notwl 
prize  for  his  pioneer  work  on  X-rays;  Charles 
Merriam  rose  to  eminence  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher  of  American  political  thought;  Ar- 
thur J.  Dempster  Isolated  uranium  235.  the 
atomic  explosive — these  men  and  the  host  of 
their  distinguished  colleagues  prtxluced  tha 
achievements  which  have  placed  this  uni- 
versity among  the  foremont  In  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  in  that  freedom  that  the  men  of  tha 
university  work  today  to  find  a  cure  for  can- 
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cer.  to  harness  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
productive  use.  to  widen  our  knowledge  of 
the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  In  all 
human  experience,  and  to  train  the  teachers, 
the  scientists,  the  scholars,  and  the  enlight- 
ened citizens  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  upon  that 
freedom  that  the  future  promise  of  the  uni- 
versilv  is  dependent.  As  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
wrote  In  an  editorial: 

"For  It  Is  that  environment  rather  than 
any  dogma  that  represents  the  real  Chicago 
story.  It  Is  Impossible  to  spend  any  time  on 
the  campus  without  sensing  the  vitality  cf 
true  academic  freedom — not  the  academic 
freedom  which  limits  itself  (Instead  of  being 
limited  from  without)  to  stump  speeches  or 
political  activity,  but  the  academic  freedom 
which  Holmes  used  to  call  the  open  market 
place  of  Ideas.  The  spirit  of  Independence, 
particularly  as  It  applies  to  research  •  •  • 
gives  Chicago  both  its  dominant  characteris- 
tics and  its  chief  claim  on  the  future.  " 

To  be  great,  a  university  must  adhere  to 
principle.  It  cannot  shift  with  the  winds  of 
passing  public  opinion.  Its  work  is  fre- 
quently inyEtlfylng  and  frequently  misunder- 
stood. It  must  rely  for  its  support  upon  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people  who  ur»- 
derstand  the  Important  contributions  it 
malces  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
the  Improvement  of  mankind;  upon  those 
who  understand  that  academic  freedom  is 
Important  not  because  of  Its.  benefits  to  pro- 
fessors but  because  of  its  Ijenefits  to  all  of  us. 

Today  our  tradition  of  freedom  Is  under 
attack.  There  are  those  who  are  afraid  of 
freedom.  We  do  not  share  these  fears.  The 
University  of  Chicago  needs  the  support  of 
thoae  who  believe  as  we  do. 

Laiko  Bell, 
Chairman,  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

the  University  of  Chicago. 

April  11.  1949. 
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EXIENSION  OF  RENI.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28.  1950 
Mr.  0"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  trust,  and  i  have  confidence,  that  in 
the  mind  cf  my  dL^tinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Velde] 
is  no  lurking  suspicion  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  in  any  way  allied  with  or  sym- 
pathetic toward  Joe  Stalin. 

The  Reverend  Father  Joseph  D.  Con- 
nerton  is  the  chaplain  and  counselor  of 
the  Catholic  students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say 
in  a  letter  to  President  Colwell.  of  the 
university,  dated  March  25.  1949.  when 
some  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Illi- 
nois were  so  carried  away  by  zeal  to  do 
deeds  calculated  to  win  publicity  and  re- 
sultant applause  that  they  hit  upon  the 
good  old  University  cf  Chicago  as  the 
most  convenient  target: 

Chicago,  III.,  March  25.  1949. 
President  Exnist  C.  Colwill. 

Vrivcrs^ty  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  III. 
Dr-ut  Ms.  Colwell:  The  recent  action  of 
the  State  legislature  ordering  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago  because  of 
alleged  Ccmmunlst  activities  prompts  me  to 
write  this  letter. 


I  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain 
and  counselor  of  the  Catholic  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  the  fall  of  1941. 
Even  before  that  date  I  had  some  lamiUanty 
with  the  university.  From  1934  to  1937  I  was 
assistant  pastor  In  the  Catholic  parish  in 
which  the  university  is  located.  My  pastoral 
duties  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
of  the  students  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  university.  I  t>elieve  I  am.  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  be  able  to  express  an 
informed  Judgment  about  the  university. 

The  accusation  or  impression  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Is  a  ccmmunistlc  institu- 
tion or  teaches  conununistic  doctrines  Is  .in 
extremely  false  one.  Like  any  other  univer- 
sity worthy  of  the  name,  it  teaches  what 
communistic  doctrine  is.  But  It  does  not 
attempt  to  Inculcate  or  promote  or  encourage 
communism. 

I  know  of  no  Communists  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  university  and  do  not  believe 
there  are  any.  Since  my  arrival  at  the  uni- 
versity m  1941.  the  number  of  Communist 
Party  members  among  the  student  Ixxly  has 
always  been  small— I  would  say  never  more 
than  a  handful.  The  number  of  students 
Influenced  to  the  point  of  becoming  fellow 
travelers  or  joining  a  Communist-front  or- 
ganization has  also  been  small.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  of  Communist  activity 
among  the  student  body  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  no  more  than  occurs  at  many 
of  the  universities  or  colleges  in  our  coun- 
try and  less  than  occurs  at  some.  Im  afraid 
that  some  people  have  drawn  the  very  con- 
clusion that  the  Communists  wanted  drawn 
from  their  agitation  and  propaganda, 
namely;  that  they  are  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  they  actually  are. 

As  to  the  delegation  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago students  who  visited  the  legislature  st 
Springfield,  one  does  not  need  at  all  to  be  a 
Communist  or  Communist  sympathizer  to  t>e 
opposed  to  the  Broyles  bills.  Many  Catho- 
lics are  apprehensive  of  these  bills,  alarmed 
at  their  sweeping  abridgments  of  our  nor- 
mal American  Liberties.  We  older  members 
of  the  community  mieht  rejoice  that  there 
are  so  many  young  Americans  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  traditionally  associated 
with  our  American  way  of  life  and  guaranteed 
us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  Americans  ou:?ht 
to  oppose  communism  is  the  fact  that  com- 
munism is  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  sincere  American  might  easily  see 
In  the  Broyles  bills  evidence  of  a  drift  to- 
ward totalitarianism  In  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  already  existing  legal  means 
of  guaranteeing  the  safety  and  permanence 
of  our  free  institutions  and  democratic  proc- 
esses ought  to  be  used  u-isely  and  coura- 
geously by  our  governmental  executives.  Un- 
less and  until  these  means  prove  inadequate, 
no  further  power  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  executives  of  our  Government. 
And  any  such  extension  of  power  ought  to 
be  limited  in  scope  and  limited  in  time 

Communism  Is  an  organized  movement  cf 
tht  godless;  it  will  be  overcome  more  surely 
by  godliness  than  by  laws.  Communism  !s 
a  moral  cancer;  it  will  be  ctired  by  moral 
means  more  surely  than  by  legal.  In  the 
fight  against  communism  the  force  of  vir- 
tue and  truth  will  outweigh  the  force  of  law. 
Civil  L.WS  can  help;  but  we  would  make  a 
grave  mistake  If  we  would  place  our  complete 
and  exclusive  trust  in  the  enactments  of 
men  written  in  a  book. 

As  Pope  Pius  Xn  says:  "It  Is  only  the 
sacred  principles  of  religion  that  can  mod- 
erate within  the  limits  of  reason  the  duties 
and  rights  of  citizens,  can  consolidate  the 
foundations  cf  the  state  and  make  mens 
lives  conform  to  the  salutary  norms  of  moral- 
ity, restoring  them  to  order  and  virtue" 
He  then  quotes  words  from  pagan  Rome's 


greatest  orator:  "High  prlesta.  you  defend 
the  city  more  securely  by  religion  than  by 
its  surrounding  walls"  (Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deorum  III.  40 1. 

As  a  Catholic  priest,  I  believe  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
Communist  doctrine.  Neither  am  I  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  secularism  characteristic  of 
much  of  our  higher  education  today.  But  I 
do  believe  that  an  undeser^-ed  stigma  haa 
been  cast  upon  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
the  action  ^f  the  State  legislature  in  order- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  university  for 
communistic  activities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  D  Con  nekton. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  < 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLI.Nrls 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Canon  Bernard  Iddmgs  Bell  repre- 
sents the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  is  the  Epusco- 
palian  consultant  on  education  and  re- 
ligion. I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  has  informed  the  House 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  is  a  hot- 
Ved  of  communism  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  Canon  Bell,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Colwell  of  the  university,  dated 
March  30.  1349.  declared  m  the  name  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  m  h.s  own 
name,  complete  confidence  m  the  univer- 
sity administration  '"to  see  to  it  that 
subversive  acti'."1ties  against  our  Nation 
are  given  no  chance  to  co  harm." 

Canon  Bell's  letter  follows: 

Chicago  III.,  March  30.  1949. 
De.  Ernest  C.  Col  will 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DuAB  Ma.  PMsnaNT:  I  write  merely  to  tell 
you  how  unjust  and  unfortunate  seems  this 
present  "investigation"  into  communism  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  am  an  alumnus, 
as  you  know,  class  of  1907:  for  42  years  I 
have  been  cognizant  of  what  Is  going  on  here- 
abouts: during  the  past  S'j  years  I  have  lived 
and  moved  and  had  my  being  In  Intlm^ate 
touch  with  the  quadrangles  and  with  uni- 
versity personnel,  faculty,  research  scholars, 
the  pre;>s,  the  students.  I  know  that,  while 
thert  are  a  very  few  scholars  amrng  us  who 
may  occasionally  give  students  an  impression 
that  they  are  intellectually  "left  of  center." 
the  University  as  a  whole  Is  net  Influenced 
by  these  persons  who  are  regarded  for  the 
most  part  as  what  they  are.  amiable  eccen- 
trics. I  know,  too,  that  the  tmy  group  of 
students  who  constitute  the  Communist 
club  are  more  laughed  at  than  anything  else. 
The  investigation,  with  its  implication  that 
there  is  un-American  skullduggery  going  on 
around  here.  Is  too  absurd  for  words. 

No  one  can  accuse  me,  on  my  record,  of  any 
pro-Russian  leanings,  nor  the  church  I  rep- 
resent here  as  having  the  same.  Let  me  say 
to  you  then,  in  the  name  of  that  church 
and  in  my  own  name,  how  entirely  we  have 
confidence  In  the  administration  to  see  to  it 
that  subversive  activities  against  our  Nation 
are  given  no  chance  to  do  harm. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

B£2N.UU)    lOCINCS    BcXL. 


A792i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

HON.  DARRATT  O'H.ARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  28.  19i0 

Mr.  OHARA  of  lUlnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pnbbl  Maurice  B  Pekarsky.  of  Bnal 
Brith  Hiliel  Foundation  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  on  March  31.  1949.  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Colwcll.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  CiiicaKO.  which  I  c  d  to 
the  reading  of  my  coUcti^ue- .  y  m 
view  of  the  recent  attack  upon  this  floor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  breed- 
inK  place  for  communism. 

The  letter  of  Rabbi  Pekarsky  follows : 

B'NAl  BRrH  HlLLXL  Foi  ndation 

AT  mx  Uirrv««srrY  of  Chtcaoo. 

Cnicaf/o.  Ill  .  March  31.  1949. 
President   KKNtrr  C    Coi.w«i.l. 
Vnivernty  of  Ch\eago, 

Chxcgo.  III. 

DtAi  Mb.  Colwill-  I  ha»e  followed  with 
great  concern   the  devn  s   in   the  II- 

llncU    StaU    Legl*l»ture  for    an    In- 

vestigation of  Communist   activities  at    ihe 
University  of  ChJcapo. 

I  am  confident  that  the  university  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  test  of  the  invettigating 
committee.  But  I  am  gravely  concerned 
•bout  the  threat  of  such  InveailKaiions. 
however  paUluticnlly  motivated,  t<>  the 
freedom  of  instruction  and  diatuiikoa  which 
U  basic  to  the  conception  of  a  unlven^lljr, 
»nd  to  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  which  is 
the  mdlspen««ble  preretj^ilslte  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  democracy. 

During  the  9  years  of  my  association  with 
students  and  faculty  of  the  university.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  sometlilng 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  school. 
It  Is  of  course  absurd  to  ial>el  the  university 
Con-munlst  or  to  su-ipect  It  even  remotely 
of  sympathy  for  communism.  The  fact  that 
I  often  read  and  dl&cuss  Catholic  dcx-tnne 
hardly  make*  me  a  Catbollc.  Ldcewlae.  the 
study  of  communlsiu.  as  an  aspect  of  the 
political  and  economic  thought  and  life  la 
our  time.  Is  hardly  identical  with  professing 
It.  Only  ihrv'Ugh  an  objective  study  of  the 
|orc««  which  shape  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  nations  can  we  hope  to  pre- 
pare our  students  to  ai:preclate  the  peculiar 
bieoeings  which  are  ours,  and  to  cuutirni 
them  in  theu  faith  in  the  demix:racy  which 
Is  ours.  The  interaction  of  opinions  and 
convictions,  freedom  of  study  and  research, 
the  right  to  petition  our  legislature — these 
a.^  den\ocratic  rights,  the  rights  of  all 
AmerlciiU  citiaans — students  and  teachers 
Included. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  dangers  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  the  Bruyles  bill 
and  the  luvestlgalion  c«>mmiitee  represent. 
But  I  hAve  faith  in  the  university  aikd  in 
the  ie^lalatiu'e.  Sooner  or  later  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  b^jund  to  recoK- 
tiiae  that  the  praaervallon  of  democruc,  ; 
quite  inconsistent  wittt  actions  threaUiuig 
thr  Institutions  which  are  commuted  to  its 
Ideal*  and  its  method. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  MAtmics  B    PfKMtsKY. 

BAPTirr  Omc«. 

Cmapw   HotTwr. 
Chicago,  III  .  Match  23.  1949. 
PrMtdent  E«>f««T  C  Cr>i  w«i x, 
Vntieraily   ot   Chicago. 

Chicuyo,  11^ 
Daaa   Ma.    Colwcll:    In    the   light   of   tha 
forthcomlMu   inveKtlgatlon  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  by  the  State  legUluture.  it  is  fit- 


ting that  ore  who  works  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  university  and  directly  with  lU  students 
should  register  his  convictions  ret^arding  tive 
tjnlverslty  on  this  Issue. 

It  la  my  sincere  belief  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  doing  one  of  the  mo.st  effective 
educational  Job*  being  done  in  America  to- 
day. Part  of  Its  greatness  la  lu  encourage- 
ment of  all  varieties  of  opinion  In  lU  (acuity 
and  student  body.  In  spite  of  this  unfettered 
freedom  to  think  Individually  about  any  and 
all  matters,  and  Its  open  toleration  of  a 
Communist  club  among  its  students,  the  iml- 
verslty  Is  stuprlalngly  devoid  of  pro-Com- 
munist sentiment.  This  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  university  but  to  the  soundneas  of 
the  \merlcan  democratic  fa.th  in  the  ability 
of  every  man  to  reason  for  himself  and  to 
ch<x>se  well  once  he  has  been  given  the  free- 
dom to  hrar  all  s.des  of  c -ntroversiai  Issues. 

The  Broylss  bill  now  pending  l>efore  the 
State  Ipn'slature  represents  a  departure  from 
the  iradiiiiin  of  freedom  of  thought  and  ei- 
presslon  which  has  been  the  genius  of  our 
democracy.  Tbey  are  more  a  tribute  to  the 
weakness  of  fenr  and  hysteria  to  which  frail 
humanity  is  yet  subject  than  to  the  strength 
of  that  daring  fftlth  In  man  which  has  helped 
America  to  achieve  more  of  the  fruits  of 
democratic  living  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

My  experience  with  the  students  of  the 
Unlveelty  of  Chicago  in  tl>e  informal  and 
un((U:Arded  hours  of  voluntary  group  life 
during  the  past  3  years  leads  me  to  make 
two  general  observations  about  them:  (U 
There  Is  a  high  degree  of  political  and  social 
awareue-ss  In  the  average  student.  This  Is 
somethim;  about  which  any  university  may 
rUhtly  oe  proud  We,  who  are  ministers  to 
students  here,  like  to  feel  that  we  are  nxak- 
ing  some  contribution  toward  this  type  of 
educational  end.  I'ii  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
political  and  social  concern.  I  h:»ve  met  only 
one  pro-Communist  student,  and  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Communist  club.  Though 
he  arguts  persuasively  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, he  never  aroused  a  mass  conversion. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  l>e  better  to 
allow  a  person  with  his  convictions  to  argue 
openly  for  them  and  be  refuted  by  the  lack 
of  re!«p«.<n8e  on  the  part  of  other  students 
rather  than  to  give  his  ideas  the  attractive- 
ness of  being  considered  dangerous  by  t>an- 
lahing  their  open  expre^.-^ion 

I  count  It  a  pnvUege  to  be  working  with 
students  in  an  atmosphere  where  they  feel 
free  to  ask  me  all  sort«  of  questions  about 
communism  as  well  as  Christianity  and  know 
that  my  answers  are  given  with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  they  raise  their  quee- 
tion«.  In  such  an  atmosphere.  I  feel  that  my 
work  of  securing  Christian  commitment  pro- 
ceeds by  the  Christian  method  of  persuasion 
and  not  by  the  Communl.tt  method  of  ex- 
cluding all  alternatives.  I  hope  that  we  can 
keep  this  kind  of  climate  oi  opinion  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
Sincerely. 

Rdsskll  Bkckkk. 
l/ntvrrstty  Baptist  Faster. 


Are  We  Gettinij  Too  Hvsteria  Mitided  To 
Fre»ervi  This  Democracy.' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  LBURDICK 

IN    iUt  HOL.-^t;  (.)[•    KU'Kl'SENT.AnVES 

Thursday.  Decfmbfr  2<.  :  '    ' 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Siwaker.  if  the 
war  waa  golii«  all  right  in  Korea,  the 
public  would  wy.  "That  s  nsht.  no  to 
it — we  will  tMick  you  to  a  point  beyond 
the  limit."    But  when  the  other  side  has 


scored  on  us  the  whole  picture  changes. 
The  chorus  slari.s.  "Hang  Acheson  iwho 
advised  us  to  keep  out  of  Korea',  im- 
peach the  President."  and  then  all  to- 
gether on  the  chorus.  'Get  out  cf  Asia 
and  stay  out."  Is  that  not  a  fair  por- 
trayal of  the  i>resent  situation? 

This  is  hysteria,  pure  and  simple — it 
Is  madness— u  will  help  defeat  this 
country  sometime  If  kept  up.  When  an 
individual  is  in  a  tough  spot  he  rarely 
fails  to  get  through  if  he  keeps  bis 
head— if  anyone  or  any  nation  loses 
its  common  sense,  defeat  is  ineviuible. 
If  football  teaches  anything  at  all.  It 
Is  coolness  arid  courage.  In  that  game 
If  a  player  ge:s  slugged  In  the  eye.  he 
can  not  leave  the  game  to  go  home  and 
tell  his  ma.  No.  sir;  he  sticks — takes  all 
the  other  side  can  hand  out — but  his 
team  wins. 

I  am  a  Republican,  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  giving  away  of  billions  to  foreign 
countru^s  to  prepare  them  for  their  own 
protection.  If  all  had  voted  my  way.  we 
would  not  be  in  Ama  at  all.  I  voted 
straight  through  on  all  of  these  schemes 
"No  ■  No*  the  Republican  pap?rs  are 
pounding  the  President  unmercilully — 
"We  should  not  be  In  the  war  It  was 
Tromun  who  got  us  in — down  with  Tru- 
man— impeach  the  renegade." 

Well.  now.  Let  u:>  keep  our  heads  In 
this  crisis  Truman  could  not  have  done 
anjthin?  that  wouid  mvolve  us  in  war  If 
Congress  had  not  made  the  appropria- 
tions. The  peoples  repre^ntatives 
voted  for  it,  reirardless  of  party.  The 
Rt  publican  Members  who  supported 
Truman  s  policy  caxinot  hide  now  behind 
the  curtain  while  this  condemnation  is 
afoot.  Who  supported  the  Presideni? — 
90  percent  of  the  solid  South  Dix.ecrats 
and  all  95  percent  of  the  eaiiern  sea- 
board from  Maine  to  Virginia.  Including 
Maryland;  95  pen^nt  of  the  sohd  west 
coast  delegation:  Tennessee.  Arkansas. 
Mi&>ouri.  a  large  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  section  of  Ohio,  a  section  of  Illinois, 
Michigan. 

What  was  left — some  of  the  great  Cen- 
tral Westr-but  not  ail  of  that. 

These  peoples'  representatives,  fresh 
from  tht'ir  districts,  voted  with  the  Presi- 
dent— Republicans.  Did  they  support 
the  President?  Well,  look  at  the  record 
and  you  will  be  surprised  what  a  follow- 
ing he  had  among  the  Republicans  in 
Congress.  A  brain  has  not  yet  been  cre- 
.atcd  that  can  make  a  political  issue  of 
our  Involvement  in  A^Ia.  Both  parties 
are  to  blame — the  people  back  home  are 
to  blame.  Rev;ardie;>s  of  how  we  got 
there,  we  are  at  war.  and  we  caimot  win 
it — we  camiot  even  begin  to  win  it  il  we 
are  now  to  charge  each  other  and  every- 
one else  but  ourselves  for  starting  it.  and 
spend  our  time  poiniing  out  the  men  who 
are  suppoiiod  to  have  brought  this  situ- 
ation about.  I  hope  we  are  still  Ameri- 
cans. I  hope  we  put  the  future  of  our 
great  country  ahead  cf  the  future  of  any 
poiiUcal  party.  Since  we  are  In  it.  there 
is  just  one  thing  for  a  voter  or  a  repre- 
s  ntative  of  this  Government  to  do  and 
that  is  "«et  in  there  and  do  your  stuff 
to  defend  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 
Just  because  we  have  lost  the  first  round. 
do  not  throw  in  the  towtl  and  feebly 
murmur.  T  am  licked. '  That  is  not  the 
spirit  that  made  this  democracy  ^reat — 
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that  Is  not  the  spirit  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  build  the  greatest  lib- 
erty-loving nation  on  the  earth. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  our 
tactics — as  to  vhere  we  will  fi^ht  the 
common  enemy;  how  we  can  f^Tht  him 
best;  the  leading  military  and  naval 
boards  will  know  it  and  do  it 

We  forget  too  quiclcly  our  history.  Let 
us  turn  over  the  musty  pa^es  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  We  got  licked  f*  ice 
at  Bull  Run  and  our  Army  b'-at  it  back 
across  the  Potomac  in  a  panic.  It  was 
evzry  man  for  h.mjself  and  the  Devil  take 
the  hindmost.  Lee  and  Jackson  and  the 
Confederate  Army  jolted  the  North  so 
hi.f-d  that  Li.ncolri  and  his  Secretar>-  of 
Stat?.  Seward,  found  themselves  in  a  sea 
of  criticism  and  hysteria.  The  news- 
papers demanded  the  ouster  of  Seward 
and  the  great  Lincoln  was  caricatured  as 
a  weak,  vacilating  creature  who  should 
net  fce  trusted  to  head  this  Government. 

Lincoln  stood  firm.  coo!,  and  collected 
while  this  storm  of  criticism  rated. 

He  kept  his  head — he  kept  his  Secre- 
f  '  ~      e  and  went  about  the  job  of 

V  .  ?  war.    Up  to  that  time,  no 

Northern  general  could   move  without 

permission  cI  C -^ — McClel'.   ~  ^  "    i 

failed — all  had  .         .  as  long  as  C  s 

directed  the  war.  Lincoln  saw  we 
could  not  win  the  war  that  way — he 
piciced  out  a  great  general — U.  S.  Grant. 
and  interviewed  him.  Lincoln  asked 
Grant  to  take  command  of  the  Northern 
forces — Grant  responded  that  he  wculd 
not  take  it  at  all  if  Congress  was  going 
to  hamper  h^m  by  orders  and  counter- 
orders — Lincoln's  answer  won  the  war. 
He  said,  in  substance.  "G  •  ou  take 

the  command  and  take  t:..  .-_.rs  from 
me  Under  the  Constitution  I  am  the 
C mmander  in  Chief  of  '    ces.  and 

I  am  gciE'.:  to  exercise  th  .  .  Go  to 
it.  and  I  will  back  you  up.~ 

We  are  in  the  same  hysteria  now.  we 
w  ant  to  hane  Acheson  and  impeach  Tru- 
man, m  our  mad- unthinking  haze. 

Remember  what  has  taien  place  in 
this  country  cefore — and  remember  that 
cool  heads  lead  the  way  to  victory. 

If  Truman  is  wron^ — if  we  never 
should  have  started  oiir  foreign  policy  to 
arm  countries — the  majority  of  Congress 
is  just  as  wroni:  as  the  President — and  I 
mean  a  great  majority^ too.  The  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  voted  with  Tniman 
cannot  ci-cape  the  blame:  the  Republi- 
can Members  from  a  majority  of  the 
States  escape  the  blame.  May- 
be the  r   nt  and  the  great  majority 

of  Congress  was  right,  but  we  shall  never 
find  out  if  we  do  not  get  mto  this  war 
ettOTt  in  a  united  way.  We  will  have 
plenty  of  time  after  the  war  is  over  to 
do  the  taiiang  we  are  doing  now. 


Point  4  ind  the  Path  tc  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\KKS 

cr 

HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

or  XLUNOxs 
IN  THE  HOtTS*  OF  REPRESKNTAllVES 

r'lurjffay.  December  28.  1950 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  be  ieavai^  thii  House  with  the 


adjournment  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress Durmg  my  one  term  here  I  have 
voted  for  every  measure  that  I  thought 
was  leading  on  the  path  to  peace.  I  have 
voted  against  every  measure  that  I 
thought  was,  while  sincerely  mtentioned. 
capable  of  becoming  a  gesture  toward 
war. 

There  have  been  three  major  *ars  in 
my  active  !  '  .  and  I  do  not  want  that 

to  be  the  .  a  of  my  country-.     It  is 

not  the  pattern  that  v.e  should  wish  to 
hold  before  the  young  mothers  of  our 
land  If  we  cannot  Lve  in  jjeace.  and 
contribute  to.  making  tl^is  a  world  of 
peacp.  as  a  people  we  have  failed  in  the 
mi.^  i^  n  under  our  destiny. 

Governments  are  but  the  instrumen- 
talities to  assist  the  gravitation  of  eter- 
nal justice  upward  toward  the  throne 
of  Gcd.  My  concept  of  th:  cestmy  of  our 
co'jniry  and  the  Government  through 
which  it  speaks  end  acts,  is  leadership  m 
our  time  in  such  assistanre 

ALTCIXO'S  1CZ;4C!U2LE    ftPCTtfTSS 

I  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  lan- 
guage cf  cne  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons 
cf  Iliin-i  .  John  Peter  Altgeld.  When 
the  current  of  prejudice  and  of  passion, 
of  doubt  and  cf  unfounded  suspicion,  was 
mnnin?:  wild  and  vnclent  he  dared  to 
stand  atainst  the  current  in  his  faith  in 
the  inherent  goodness  of  men  and 
women.  He  died  impovenshed  and  the 
caues  in  which  he  believed  seemed 
cru.:hed.  It  was  a  brief  time  before  his 
death  that  he  delivered  his  never-to-be- 
forgoticn  address  at  Joliet.  111.,  m  which 
he  said: 

I  am  not  discouraged.  Tliinzs  will  right 
themselves.  The  pendulum  swings  one  way 
and  then  the  other  But  the  steady  pull  of 
gravitation  Is  toward  the  center  ci  ir.e  earth. 
Ar.j  structure  must  be  plumb  if  it  is  to 
endure  or  the  buUdiCg  will  lall.  So  it  is 
with  nations.  Wrcnes  may  seem  to  tr.umph. 
Right  may  aeem  to  be  defeated.  But  the 
graTitation  oi  eternal  Justice  is  upward 
toward  the  throne  oi  Gcd. 

The  present  situation  in  world  affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  be  so  lemfjring  to 
our  people  if  those  words  spwken  almost 
half  a  century  ago  by  John  Peter  Altseld 
form  the  basis  of  their  faith  in  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country: 

But  the  gravitation  of  eternal  justice  is 
upward  toward  the  tbxone  cf  Gcd. 

TATTH    SWTTTTNS    SACaUTCE 

Faith  in  America — m  her  destiny  to 
serve  as  an  instrumentality  in  assisting 
the  gravitation  of  eternal  justice  upward 
toward  the  throne  cf  God — will  dispel 
confusion  I:  will  give  sweetness  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacrifices  ahead. 

To  fulfill  cur  resporLsibility.  and  to 
remain  secure  while  our  plans  are  de- 
veloping, we  must  be  strong.  That  will 
require  large  expenditures,  which  it  is 
prudent  should  be  met  on  a  pay-as-we- 
go  basis.  Taxes  will  be  increasingly  large 
and  there  will  be  a  growing  list  of  things 
we  will  have  to  go  without. 

If  instead  cf  confusion,  wherein  we 
Quarreled  with  ourselves  and  with  our 
neighbors,  we  have  the  quiet  faith  that 
all  Ls  for  a  purpose  in  the  gravitation 
through  our  struggles  of  eternal  justice 
upward  toward  the  throne  of  God  we 
will  find  in  our  sacrifices  the  thrill  and 
glow  of  travelers  ascending  to  the  moun- 
tain's peak. 


BCTtSTlNC   or  TOMOBWW'B  SCH 

I  am  not  discouraged.  Mr.  Speaker. 

because  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  I 
can  vision  the  btirsting  of  the  sun  on 
tomorrow  s  morning.  If  by  our  sacri- 
fices we  Ci  n  buy  10  years  of  peace  we 
will  have  reached  safely  another  height 
in  man  s  ever  upward  climb. 

Discontent  breeds  in  poverty,  and  it 
is  to  the  eradication  of  unnecessary 
poverty  that  our  country  has  dedicated 
herself.  Tliat  is  the  great  undertaking 
and  the  great  adventure  of  our  genera- 
tion. It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional destiny. 

AN  OLD  hitracAsi  pamour 

There  is  nothing  new  and  imtried 
with  which  we  are  experimenting.  All 
that  we  are  doing  is  applying  on  a  world 
scale  something  which  worked  in  our  own 
land. 

Capital  and  know-how  went  inland 
from  our  seaboard  and  in  the  develop- 
ment cf  new  areas  made  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  old  areas.  So 
now.  when  modem  means  of  transpra*- 
tation  have  made  the  whole  world  closer 
knit  than  were  the  original  States  and 
the  Ttrritori-^s.  we  are  fitting  this  old 
tried  and  proved  American  pattern  onto 
the  body  universe. 

Our  money,  loaned  on  banker-ap- 
proved security,  and  our  know-how, 
under  point  4.  are  building  in  the  neg- 
lected regions  of  the  earth  the  founda- 
tions for  prosperous  economics. 

Give  us  10  years  of  peace  for  the  de- 
velopment cf  pcmt  4  and  the  world-wide 
broadening  of  the  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts cf  our  factories  and  there  will  come 
to  our  people  a  prosperity  surpassing 
any  they  have  ever  known  or  of  any  of 
which  they  hav-  ever  dreamed 

If  every  section  of  our  own  Umted 
States  were  in  this  manner  raised  to 
some  measure  of  affluence,  benefiting  all 
other  sections  and  harming  none,  so  can 
it  be  done  on  a  world  level 

WQ8U>  oervT  acaiust  povtbtt 

It  is  the  first  time  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory that  a  world  drive  has  been  made  on 
the  eradication  of  unnecessary  poverty, 
with  no  element  of  exploitation  cr  de- 
sire of  territorial  dominion 

Merely  by  helping  other  peoples  to 
help  themselves,  through  development 
of  their  own  resources  on  mcn";y  loaned 
by  us  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  tech- 
nical knowledge,  we  broaden  everywhere 
the  horizons  of  human  existence,  raise 
evervahere  the  standards  of  living,  re- 
move the  causes  of  discontent  and  of 
wars,  and  cpen  to  us  rich  markets  where 
now  there  is  only  poverty. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  path  to 
permanent  peace.  It  is  why  I  am  not 
discouraged  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  vision  the  bursting  of  tomcwrow's 
sun  It  is  on  the  road  of  Americas 
destiny  to  world  leadership,  not  for  privi- 
lege, or  fcx-  conquest,  but  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  the  gravitation  of  eternal 
justice  upward  toward  the  throne  of 
God. 

NO     rLACI,     FOB    GLCOM 

In  the  sacnfices  that  are  ahead  for  all 
of  us  I  see  no  place  for  gio<Kn.  We  shall 
be  walking  not  into  the  night,  but  out  of 
the  ni^ht  and  into  the  morning  ot  a 
bnghter  day  than  any  cur  old  world  has 
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known.  It  Ls  the  one  war  blessed  with 
the  prayers  of  the  mothers  of  all  lands — 
a  war  not  agaiiist  a  nation,  but  airainst  a 
condition — the  war  to  end  unnecessary 
poverty  and  thus  to  bring  into  realiza- 
tion the  centuries-long  dream  of  perm- 
anent peace. 

With  faith  and  courage  and  with  a 
smile  we  can  face  the  aaertflces  which 
are  the  price  of  the  bleastngs  in  store 
for  us  when  the  march  is  ended  and  the 
morninK  has  dawned.  To  us  m  our  gen- 
eration is  given  the  privnlege  of  being 
participants  in  one  of  the  great  epochal 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Btrrrwc  jo  tzars  of  rtAct 

But  we  must  have  10  years  of  peace 
In  which  to  build  up  the  economies  of 
neglected  areas  through  the  develop- 
ments we  are  financing.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  buy  this  pf-ace  v,:th  the 
sLa^gering  appropriations  we  are  mak- 
ing and  shall  continue  to  make  to  be  so 
strong  that  no  one  would  wish  to  take 
the  calculated  risk  of  engaging  us  in  an- 
other major  war. 

It  would  be  folly,  of  course.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  minimize  the  daagers  that  we  face. 
Unfortunately,  the  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  is  not  con- 
fined to  tho^^e  of  our  own  country. 
Neither  here  nor  in  Europe  nor  in  the 
Orient  is  there  a  clear  understanding  of 
our  purpose  and  our  objective.  Among 
many  of  our  own  people,  terrified  by 
what  seems  to  them  international  in- 
volvements that  tax  excessively  and  for 
uncertain  purtwses  our  resources,  there 
iB  little,  if  any.  conception  of  the  rich- 
ness ahead,  the  undreamed-of  prospiT- 
Ity,  if  for  but  10  years  we  can  hold  the 
lines  for  peace  against  an  aggressor  bent 
on  world  conquest.  In  other  lands. 
5purr?d  by  the  active  propaganda  of  the 
Communists,  among  many  people  out 
point-4  program,  ititended  to  benefit  our- 
selves only  as  first  we  build  the  pros- 
perity of  other  peoples,  is  confused  with 
the  imperialism  of  a  dead-and-gone  age. 
an  imperlali.sm  that  forced  the  doctrine 
of  race  superiority  and  thrived  on  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  the  10  years  of  peace  we  hope  our 
sacrifices  will  buy.  point  4  will  prove 
Itself  to  our  satisfaction  and  to  the  equal 
satLsfaction  of  all  other  peoples.  In  a 
world  rid  of  unnecessary  poverty,  with 
the  good  things  of  life  made  available  to 
the  effort  of  all  men  everywhere,  there 
can  be  no  discontent  to  excite  to  conflict. 
The  same  program  that  developed  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  most 
prasperous  nation  In  the  world,  with  the 
hlgtMtt  living  standard  ever  known. 
cumot  fail  in  this  larger  test. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Rha!l  not  be  In  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  but  back  among 
my  neighbors  and  my  friends  In  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  I  shall  continue 
to  combat  confusion  and  gloom,  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  unfair  dlscrlmlnationa 
and  unfounded  suspicions.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  believe  In  the  Inherent  goodnfsa 
of  men  and  women.  Even  where  my 
I  hbor's  thlnkint;  is  not  in  a^:reini'*nt 
v.. Hi  my  own,  I  .sliall  not  qursiion  hi.i 
sincerity  nor  permit  a  difference  of 
opinion  to  rals*-  in  my  mind  a  doubt  of 
the  loyalty  to  country  of  my  neighbor. 


While  we  ere  marching  out  of  the 
ni«ht.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  humble  con- 
tribution as  on?  of  the  unofficial  and 
unranked  marchers  I  shall  seek  to  cheer 
my  neighbor  with  the  vision  of  the  day 
about  to  dawn  and  the  brilliant  bursting 
of  the  morning's  sun. 

A  sense  of  the  privilege  of  living  and 
of  sacrificing  in  one  of  the  trreat  epochal 
p>eriod.s  of  hi.^tory.  when  so  intimately 
clase  to  us  win  be  the  feel  of  the  gravita- 
tion of  eternal  ju=?tice  upw  ard  toward  the 
throne  of  God.  cannot  fail  to  give  to  my 
neighbor  and  to  me  a  spring  to  our  steps 
and  a  glow  to  our  hearts.    . 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  it  be  with  my 
di5tingut.shcd  and  beloved  colleagues  who 
remain  behind,  charged  with  the  great 
responsibilities  that  will  be  given  to  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 


Herbert  Hoorcr'i  Advice  on  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\X3 

Thursday.  December  28.  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  splendid  editorial  appear- 
ing below  was  published  in  the  Tim?s- 
Star,  Alameda.  Calif. 

Mr.  William  Werner,  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Times-Star,  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  for  thLs  paper  in  keeping  with 
the  best  traditions  of  the  American 
newspaper. 

It  Is  independent  in  Its  politics  and  ap- 
proaches the  problems  of  tho  day  with  a 
critical  penetrating  sciutiny  before 
adopting  a  policy  toward  them. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Hekbfrt  Hoovnt's  Advtci  on  Enropi 

The  French  have  a  taytng  which  when 
they  adhered  Ui  It  won  their  country  em- 
pires, and  which,  when  they  disregarded  it. 
ail  in  the  last  war,  lost  those  empires  (or 
them. 

It  la  "L'audnc*.  I'audace.  et  toujour*  do 
Kaudace  "  Very  freely  translated  it  means 
"Courage,  courage,  and  always  courage  " 

In  listening  to  Herbert  Hoover  the  night 
before  ln«t.  we  could  not  hcip  but  be  re- 
minded of  It.  For.  IhDUKlj  the  former  Chief 
Executive's  talk  was  well  delivered  and  weU 
reasoned,  it  was  not  the  talk  which  should 
have  been  given  by  the  erstwhUe  leader  ol  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation. 

Instead  It  was  the  counsel  of  an  elder 
statesman  In  a  country  that  was  growing  old. 
It  was  By/nntliie  It  whs  the  sort  of  sp^-cch 
that  one  might  have  heard  in  Constantinople 
at  a  time  when  the  hordes  of  barbarlnns 
were  pushing  in  from  the  east  to  crush  the 
remnant  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Rome 
which  had  moved  to  the  BiMpborous  to  avoid 
yet  other  barbarians. 

Tor  like  the  Bysantlnes.  he  counseled  a 
courngeous  defense  of  our  empire,  a  waiting 
defense,  a  defense  that  d(wa  not  He  In  attsck 
but  rather  In  the  dogged  reautance  of  a  peo- 
ple that  can  hope  only  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
of  dUaAter  for  a  while,  and  not  to  crush 
the  enemy  permanently. 

H(x>ver  urged  us  lo  atMUtdon  all  of  Asia. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Islands  of  Japan 
and  Eorm'nia  and  some  others,  to  the  Com- 
niuntsts.  and  to  do  likewise  In  Kurope.  leuv- 


Ing  all  Its  great  resources  of  Industry  and 
manpower  to  be  taken  over  by  the  enemy  If 
they  could  not  resist,  which  quite  possibly 
they  might  not  be  able  aucceaafuily  to  do 
unaided. 

Thii^  policy  of  his  could  be  attacked  on  a 
multitude  of  grounds,  but  today  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  only  one — that  of  the 
spirit. 

Have  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  lost  our  self-respect  that  we  can  let 
the  lands  of  our  ancestors  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists?  Are  we  to  let  France, 
from  which  we  have  derived  so  much,  fall 
Into  the  handj  of  Russia;  to  let  Italy,  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  CithoUc  Church,  ccme 
under  the  rule  of  the  Kremlin;  to  let  the 
British  Isles  be  converted  into  nothing  other 
than  an  outpost  for  our  civilization?  And 
all  that  without  having  first  fought  the  in- 
vaders of  those  countries  until  we  can  fight 
no  more? 

We  trust  not.  We  believe  not.  For  if  we 
are  to  do  that,  then  we  shall  have  already 
thrown  away  our  courage,  and  that  done, 
with  appalling  swiftness  we  sbaU  find  cur- 
selves  so  rotten  wuhln  that  we  fhall  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  from  without — 
to  the  red  specter  of  militant  communism. 

This  must  not  happen  to  us.  It  Is  In- 
finitely better  for  us  to  go  to  war  for  what 
we  feel  Is  right  when  that  right  thing  Is  In 
danger  than  to  wait  for  a  better  time.  Had 
we  done  that  when  Hitler  mar'^hed  into 
Austria,  cr  Into  Czechoelovakla.  World  War 
II  would  not  have  been  fought.  It  would 
have  been  scotched  too  soon. 

And  In  this  present  case.  IX  we  resolutely 
let  It  be  known  that  we  shall  fight  with  all 
our  strength  on  the  Invasion  of  western 
Europe,  and  do  so  when  the  time  comes,  we 
shall  not  regret  It. 

For  our  audacity  will  be  that  of  •  free. 
proud  people,  which  Is  infinitely  more  than 
the  courage  of  creatures  who  are  driven  up 
to  the  guns  of  the  enemy  In  hordes  (or 
slaughter  Uke  so  many  cattle. 


The  AMA'i  Absurd  Proposal  for  Tr 
New  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATniS 

Wednesday.  December  20.  1950 

Mr.  BIEMIIXEIf  Mr  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  atuch  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  December  27 
1  >ue  of  the  CaptUl  Times  entitled  "The 
AMA's  Absurd  Proposal  for  Training  New 
Doctors": 

Tk»  AMA's  Aasrao  PBoeoaaL  roe  TkAXwnso 
New  OocToaa 

In  tu  tnsen«*te  oppoattloo  to  any  and  all 
efforu  of  tttm  Oofmnwattnt  to  provide  more 
•dtquate  BMlleal  evt  in  this  Nation.  xh» 
AOMTleaa  Midteal  Aaeorlatlon  has  been  o|>> 
posing  Ittislatlon  to  give  Federal  aid  to 
medical  schools  so  that  more  doctors  can 
be  trained  to  meet  the  Nations  needs. 

The  medical  schools,  cramped  for  spocs 
and  short  of  proper  training  facilities,  have 
opposed  the  medical  politicians  hwrsi— 
they  rvalue  the  urgent  need  for  Ooesnmsnt 
assistance. 

The  AMA.  which  has  foitght  every  con- 
structive measure  to  Improve  medical  care. 
h<ij  come  up  with  a  plan  of  Its  own.  which 
is  r.>  -hing  m«ire  nr  less  than  a  rank  fraud. 
It  proposes  to  contribute  •500.000  to  help 
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the  medical  schools  out  of  their  present 
plight. 

This  Is  about  1  percent  of  what  was  pro- 
posed m  Government  aid  and  only  1  percent 
of  a  minimum  need.  Some  experts  were  con- 
vinced that  even  the  proposed  Government 
aid  was  Inadequate.  But  the  medical  pro- 
fession proposes  lo  do  this  badly  needed  Job 
with  only  $300,000. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  medical  monopoly 
Is  not  Interested  in  training  doctors,  de- 
spite the  widespread  and  we  11 -recognized 
shortage  of  doctors.  They  are  interested  in 
keeping  the  supply  well  below  the  den::and 
to  protect  their  own  economic  Interests 

The  half-mlUlon  prcpoeed  by  the  doctors 
Is  only  half  of  what  the  AMA  spent  in  propa- 
ganda In  1  month  during  the  last  campaign 
In  their  effort  to  kill  the  national  health 
insurance  program. 

"Millions  for  politics  and  peanuts  for 
health*  should  be  the  new  slogan  of  the 
A^L^. 

It  is  obviotu  that  the  abstn-dly  small 
amotint  proposed  by  the  AMA  to  meet  a 
major  need  Is  nothing  more  than  a  public- 
relations  stunt  dreamed  up  to  offset  the  bed 
public  reaction  to  the  AMA  s  opposition  to 
the  Government  proposal.  E>cubtlessly  the 
Idea  was  conceived  by  the  AMAs  hieh-pres- 
sore  public-relations  firm.  >A>'hitaker  k  Bax- 
ter, which  is  ccUectlng  fees  in  amounts 
substantial  enough  to  help  train  a  lot  of 
new  doctors. 


Serricfrren    and    The:r   Dfbts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R.ANKIN 

u>    MlaSiatlrr-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  an  article  enmled  "Service- 
men and  Their  Debts."  which  appears  in 
the  January  1951  laue  of  the  maeazine 
Changing  Times,  published  by  the  Kip- 
linger  Washington  Letter  Service. 

It  is  a  very  readable  exj>lanation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
or?.' Civil  Relief  Act  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs  has  jiiriadic- 
tion.  I  believe  that  all  Members  of  both 
Houses  will  be  interested  in  this  bnef  ex- 
planation of  the  workings  of  this  law. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

SnrtCKMKM  aics  Trxxi  Dksts 

Since  leaving  the  Army  In  IMS.  Bill  Smith 
has  ac<iuired  a  famUy.  a  mortoff*-  some  life 
Instirance.    and   a    sergeant's   rating   in   the 


the  ptospsct  of  a  can  to  acuve  duty. 
Is  worried      As  a  soldlsr  hs  would  ftt 

ibty  less  pay  than  now.  Bom  would 
hu  family  manage  to  meet  the  mortfage 
payments   and  insurance  premiums? 

Would  he  have  to  lose  the  house,  and  let 
the  tnstirance  Upee? 

Probably  not.  If  worst  comes  to  worst. 
Bttl  will  almost  esrtalnly  have  bu  ■ongac* 
paytaenu  eased  or  postponed,  and  his  In- 
surance kept  in  force — thanks  to  a  piece  of 
tsa^lsllnn  which  U  called  the  Soldisn'  and 
msnw'  ClvU  RcUs<  Act. 

That  act.  in  force  during  World  War  n 
and  revived  with  the  postwar  draft,  was 
designed  to  protect  citizen-eoMMni.  te  SK- 
actly  BUI  Smith  s  position.    As  eivmos.  men 


take  on  civil  liabilities.  They  sign  leases, 
buy  things  on  the  installment  plan,  become 
liable  for  taxes,  take  out  insurance,  mortgage 
their  homes.  Then  they  get  the  nod  from 
Uncle  Sam.  And  the  cblieatlona  that  they 
were  able  to  handle  as  civilians  become  im- 
possible burdens  on  a  soldier's  cr  sailor's 
pay. 

And  so  the  Relief  Act  was  put  on  the  bocks 
to  guarantee  these  men  a  fair  shake  In 
effect,  it  empo-wers  the  courts  and  certain 
Government  agencies  to  sxall  the  eniorcenaent 
of  such  llabili::es.  and  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  are  necessary  and  justified  to 
help  the  serviceman  get  off  the  hook. 

V  you  or  any  of  your  family  are  In  the 
service,  or  expect  to  be.  cr  U  anyone  In  the 
service  owes  you  money  or  rents  from  ycu. 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act  is 
scznething  you  should  know  about.  A  lot  of 
cockeyed  ideas  are  in  circulation  about  it. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  straight  Just  what 
it  does  and  doesn't  do.  Here  is  how  It  would 
affect  you.  as  a  serviceman: 

IJfSTAIiJilKT    PtraCHASXS 

What  happens  if  you  can  t  meet  a  pay- 
ment? 

Tie  law  applies  if  vou  or  a  dependent  paid 
a  deposit  or  instaliment  before  you  entered 
the  service,  tsefore  you  got  orders  to  report 
for  draft  Induction,  or  before  you  got  orders 
to  report  for  active  duty  from  an  enlisted 
reserve  status. 

The  teller  can't  take  back  the  property  or 
merchandise  or  cancel  the  sale  or  take  any 
other  action  against  you  without  getting 
court  approval  first. 

U  the  Judge  finds  military  service  has,  im- 
paired yotir  ability  to  pay.  he  can  poet^ne 
the  proceedings  until  you've  had  a  chance 
to  catch  up.  He  can  make  the  seller  give 
back  what  you're  paid  in  before  letting  him 
repossess.  Or  he  can  work  out  any  special 
arrangement — say.  smaller  payments  over  a 
longer  period — that  is  fair  to  both  sides. 
■coarciczs 

^"hat  happens  IT  the  payments  are  toe  large 
for  jour  service  pay? 

If  you  signed  the  mortgage  befcse  enter- 
lr.2  service,  or  before  getting  orders  to  report 
for  induction  or  active  duty,  the  lender  cant 
fcreclose  without  going  to  court. 

The  jtidge  can  order  him  to  pay  back  what 
you  have  paid  in  and  then  let  him  foredoee. 
( That  might  well  be  the  ruling  if  ycu  had  not 
yet  acquired  much  equity  in  the  house,  i  He 
can  postpone  enforcement  at  the  contract  <x 
work  out  a  new  arrangement  to  satisfy  ycm 
both.  Or  he  ran,  in  effect,  declare  s  m<xa- 
torlimi  on  payments  while  you  are  in  scrTlce. 
provided  you  pay  off  the  ^arrears  afterwartL 

srxTs 

TcWre  off  in  the  service  and  yotir  family 
can't  pay  the  rent.     Can  the  landlord  evict 

or  later,  yes.  Btit  If  yotir  rent  is 
•SO  s  month  or  leas,  here  s  what  will  happen: 
The  landlord  must  go  to  court,  no  matter 
what  agrssaast  yoa  may  have  made.  Tbe 
Judge  can  then  postpone  the  eviction  for  not 
more  than  3  months  tc  give  your  family  time 
to  find  other  quarters  or  pay  up  He  can 
have  a  rental  allotment  dedticted  from  yotir 
service  pay.  Or  he  can  make  soch  other  or- 
der as  may  be  Jucc 

There  is  pcottctkm  for  the  landlord,  toa 
While  both  eoltoetloa  and  eviction  are  post- 
poned, the  landlord  wtU  be  protected  by  the 
law  in  case  any  sfCCka  Is  tarooglis  sgaiasK 
him  for  failurs  to  aoMt  a  ■ofHsjs  cr  paj 


home.  Write  a  letter  to  the  landlord  notify- 
ing him  that  you  want  to  cancel  the  lease, 
and  It  will  be  terminated  30  days  after  the 
next  rent  payment  is  due. 

The  landlord  has  a  chance,  however,  to  get 
that  rule  modified.  He  can  appeal  to  a 
court,  and  if  the  Judge  thinks  that  the 
abrupt  cancelation  is  unjustified,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  change  the  arrangonect  around 
a  t:t — perhaps  require  that  hMifV  notice  be 
given. 

LUX  ncstrxANCx 

Will  ycur  policies  lapse  if  ycu  cant  pay 
tbe  pa^mlums? 

You  can  ask  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  keep  up  to  110.000  of  your  private  life  in- 
s'orance  In  force  while  y::u  re  In  service.  If 
reduced  income  due  to  rrUIltary  service  really 
is  the  cause  of  ycur  trouble,  the  request  will 
probably  be  granted. 

Tae  V.A  then  keeps  the  policy  in  force  by 
guaranteeing  the  insurance  company  that 
it  win  i?et  Its  money  eventually.  In  one  way 
cr  another.  Tne  guaranty  will  rtm  while  you 
are  in  service  and  for  2  years  afterward. 

If  the  policy  becomes  payable  while  that 
guaranty  Is  in  force  the  insurance  company 
will  deduct  the  unpaid  premiums,  plus  In- 
terest from  the  proceeds  before  paying  off. 

Otherwise.  «(rhen  the  guaranty  expires,  the 
unpaid  premiums  become  a  pcdicy  loan,  and 
you  are  expected  to  pay  it  off.  If  ycu  dont, 
or  If  there  isn't  enough  cash  value  in  the 
policy  to  cover  the  loan,  the  policy  will  be 
surrendered,  the  V.\  will  pay  off  the  tnstir- 
ance company,  and  you  will  owe  the  Govern- 
ment the  amount  paid  in  your  belialf. 

TAXIS 

Tou  owe  some  taxes  when  you  go  into 
service,  or  become  liable  for  some  while 
you  are  In.    What  happens  If  you  cant  pay? 

On  property  taxes,  the  court  can  postpone 
a  tax  sale  for  up  to  6  months  after  you  are 
discharged.  If.  for  any  reason,  the  cotirt 
does  allow  the  property  to  be  aoUL  you  can 
redetm  it  at  any  time  within  6  months 
after  ywir  discharge.  This  also  applies  to 
assessments. 

On  income  taxes,  the  U.w  flatly  postpones 
the  liability  while  you  are  in  service  and  6 
months  afterward.  Then  you  must  pay. 
Report  your  sitiutlon  to  the  collector  before 
the  tax  falls  due. 

Another  section  cf  the  law  tays  that  no 
State  C3-  town  can  make  yoo  pay  taxes  to  it 
Just  because  ycu  are  staticmed  there  on  mili- 
tary orders.  That  covers  autosnot^ia  refis- 
tration.  toC'.  Ycu  can  keep  yoar  rsgvlstr  resi- 
dence, for  tax  and  car  registration 
even  thcugh  ycu  are  ordered  to  live 
where  else. 

Those  are  the  main  prortaldDs  of  the  cItH 
relief  act.  but  there  are  many  others  If  you 
hold  any  kind  of  pat>Uc-land  right — a  home- 
stead entry.  IrrigMioa  aid.  a  mining  claim. 
or  a  Federal-land  lease — sooie  or  all  a<  your 
obligations  to  live  on  the  land  or  work  it  can 
be  suspended  while  you  are  in  scrrice.  There 
are  provisions  protecting  you  in  case  any 
kind  of  lawsuit  is  brooght  against  you  while 
ycu  are  absent,  and  provisions  protectinc 
insurance  policies  gives  as  ssairlty  for  a  loan. 

If  ycu  are  a  Hiii^siiisii  and  pst  Into  a.  t 
trouble  with  a  tsndlotd  or  crcdttor.  yc^ 
your  wife  should  check  with  the  legal  y.i 
society.  lu  staff  will  explain  yotir  r-.^:iu 
and  help  yt>a  protect  them.  On  life  instir- 
ar.ce  prohicms.  get  in  touch  with  tlw  nsafit 
VA  oOee. 

And  if  yoa  are  the  landlard  or  crcdttor  ta 
the  case,  be  sore  to  see  ytmr  lawyer  l)ef ore 
foa  start   any   actioi   involving    a   service- 


Before  you  enWsNrt  or  got  orders  to  report. 

you  signed  a  lease  on  scrr.e  pr.perty.     Can 
you  break  the  lease? 

As  a  nile.  yes.  peovided  •  ■  ually  occu- 

pied the  place,  either  f^r    -.-^^ess  or  as  a 


In  either  case,  rsaaember  that  the  law  does 
not  allow  anyooe  to  wtlsh  on  his  i 
it  doss  guarantee  that  no 
■oldjcr  will  suSff  Jtst  because  the  Goeem- 
ment  forced  him  to  take  a  psy  cot. 
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Some    Plain    Talk    AHont    That    Railroad 
Work  Stoppage 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^.IARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

cr  cAUFoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  ediional  appeared 
in  Labor  xinder  date  of  December  23. 
1950. 

Thi5  gives  the  other  side  of  the  recent 
railroad   work   stoppages.     These   stop- 
pages were  not  authorized  by  an>"  of  the 
recognized  nvilroad  unions  but  came  out 
of  protest  for  the  long  delay  in  a  justi- 
fied upward  wage  adjustment. 
BoMX  Platn  Talk  About  Th.^t  Rah-roao  Work 
Stopp.^ce — Sttibomi  Uanagdczxt  Stats  in 
UtTvTi's   Se.*t  Uifon   oo\TMimzm   Papts, 
Control 

Tbe  mulUh  stubbornness  oX  railroad  man- 
agement, and  an  unfortunate  mistake  by  tbe 
Guvermnent.  led  to  wildcat  work  stoppages 
for  which  no  rail  union  was  responsible.  It 
Is  diiScult  to  restrain  men  wboee  long  pa- 
tience has  at  last  been  exiiausted. 

Daily  newspapers  gave  the  public  a  one- 
sided picture  of  the  situation.  ruttilcBaly 
arousing  prejudice  against  rail  workers  and 
their  unions.  Someone  should  tell  the  other 
side,  and  Labor  proposes  to  do  It  here,  as 
calmly  as  possible. 

Way  back  in  March,  1949.  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  asked  the  carriers  for  some- 
thins;  which  had  already  been  granted  to  the 
mUllon  members  of  16  nonoperatlng  railroad 
unions,  and  which  had  already  become  com- 
mon in  other  Industries — a  40-hour  week 
with  no  reduction  in  weekly  pay.  The  two 
brotherhoods  also  reque:-ted  correction  of 
certain  injustices  In  working  rules. 

It  will  aoon  be  two  full  years  since  those 
requests  were  made.  Since  then,  the  engi- 
neers also  asked  for  rules  charges  and  long- 
overdue  wae;e  increases.  The  firemen  and 
englneraen  launched  a  move  for  the  40-hour 
week  in  November,  1949  Later  they  served 
notice  for  a  wage  increase. 

All  these  reasonable  and  entirely  legal  re- 
quests have  been  dragging  on  for  months. 
with  the  brotherhoods  faithfully  following 
the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  and 
U^currlng  great  expense  in  their  efforts  to 
•erv-e  the  legitimate  demands  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  unions  even  agreed  to  put  aside 
their  requests  for  rules  changes,  if  that  would 
expedite'  agreenaent  on  the  wage  Issues. 

Meanwhile,  what  do  members  of  all  the 
railroad  unions  see?  Tbey  see  workers  In 
other  Indtutries  getting  wage  boosts  speedily, 
and  without  huge  ezpenaea  to  their  unions. 
They,  and  their  families,  see  the  cost  of  living 
going  up  every  day.  They  see  the  carriers 
piling  up  huge  profltj. 

Now  back  to  the  oldest  of  tbe  rail  wage  and 
rule^  cases,  that  of  the  conductoru  and  train- 
men. On  Augvist  25.  1950— mure  tlian  a  year 
and  one-half  after  the  two  brotherhoods  be- 
gun their  patient  procedure — tiie  Government 
seized  the  ral'.roads  to  avert  a  strike  by  the 
members  of  the  two  unions. 

The  seizure  couststed  simply  of  announc- 
ing that  tu  Army  general  was  taking  ojutrol 
of  the  railroads,  but  the  same  old  stubborn 
manogetneuLs  were  left  in  the  drivers  aent. 
Tbey  laughed  at  labor,  figuring  they  now  had 
the  workers  in  a  position  where  they  ci.iuld 
not  strike.  In  other  words,  could  nut  cxercUe 
their  constitutional  right  to  quit  wurk. 

If  they  did  strike,  th-y  wnud  be  rhar -rd 
with  striking   agaUiat   Uncle  bam  aiul   tUr>y 


would  face  court  Injunctions,  as  hns  now 
actually   happened. 

The  Government,  when  It  took  control  of 
the  railroads,  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not 
taking  the  responsibility  which  v^nen  with 
control.  If  the  0<ivernment  had  assumed 
reaponsibillty  for  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  profits,  the  smile  would  have  been  wiped 
off  manaeement'R  face. 

Such  real  control  has  been  tried  by  Gov- 
ernment and  It  worked.  Uncle  Sam  really 
took  over  the  Toledo,  Peoria  tc  Western  dur- 
Ing  the  last  w.ir.  when  wild  actlnns  by  the 
president  of  that  road  threatened  a  rail 
break -down.  For  4  years  the  Government 
held  the  profits  of  th**  T  .  P  ft  W  ,  and  during 
that  period  the  road  had  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  Its  workers. 

Likewise  the  Government  really  took  con- 
trol of  Montgomery-Ward  and  the  coal  mines, 
and  in  both  cases  labor  got  fair  treatment 
because  management  had  to  deal  with 
workers  on  decent  terms. 

In  contrast,  the  present  Government 
seizure  of  the  railroads  left  all  the  cards  In 
the  hands  of  mai.agement.  and  those  cards 
have  been  played  In  a  way  to  arouse  the  re- 
sentment of  the  rnilmen. 

For  weeits  rail  workers  hoped  that  Justice 
would  come  out  of  the  White  House  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  operating 
brotherhoods,  rail  management,  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman, 
assistant  to  the  President.  But  Dr.  Steelman. 
always  smiling,  always  glad-banding,  did  a 
miserable  Job. 

He  put  no  visible  pressure  on  the  carriers. 
So  mraiagement  continued  to  sit  In  the 
drivers  seat,  with  Uncle  Sam  not  even  acting 
as  a  back-serit  driver. 

Finally  here  and  there  groups  of  workers 
lost  patience.  They  started  unR'i'honzed 
stonpriges.  Everyone,  even  the  President, 
blamed  the  unions. 

The  unions  were  not  responsible.  They  did 
their  part.  The  Government  failed  to  assume 
tiie  respon-  .    which  should  accump:\ny 

control.    M  onts  thought  the  situation 

amusing  and  wouldn't  yield  an  inch.  That's 
the  whole  story. 


Lobbying  1950 — Direct  and  Indirect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CUCH.\NAN 

or  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  t.  1951 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  addre.ss  which  I  delivered  to  the 
forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  here 
In  Wa.shington  on  Thursday,  December 
28.  .950. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  fellow  pnnel  members, 
members  of  the  American  roltilcnl  Srirrtce 
Association,  a  speaker  Is  atwavs  thank'ul 
when  he  has  an  audience  that  he  knows  is 
vitally  Interested  in  his  subject  I  know 
that  you.  as  political  •ctrntists.  are  vitally 
Interested  In  tho  subject  of  l<»bbyinK — what 
It  Is,  V  hat  It  means,  the  problems  It  raises, 
the  means  by  which  theee  problems  can  be 
attacke<  You  have  shown  your  tnter*i«t  by 
the  many  hundred*  of  requesia  fur  hearings 
and  repurts  which  the  House  Select  Com- 
mltte«  on  Lobbying  Activities,  of  which  I 
h  »r  the  honor  ti>  h«»  chairman,  hnn  received 
fr  Tils  of 

p-'.i  [.,,_.—  .    Your 


Interest  la  further  reflected  IB  Ml 

sut-gcstloris  and  expressions  of  rnxf^tott^ 
you  have  given  our  committee  My  col- 
leagties  on  the  committee  and  I  have  deeply 
appreciated  thU  respon-se.  and  we  have  prof- 
ited tremendously  from  it.  You  have  been 
more  aware  of  what  our  Investigation  has 
sought  to  do  than  any  other  group  in  the 
country. 

This  is.  I  suppose,  as  It  should  be.  Lobby- 
inj;  Is.  after  all,  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  of  Axnerlc.in  pohtical  science,  and 
you  should  be  professi  inally  concerned  with 
It.  I.  too.  am  proieasicnaiiy  concerned  with 
it.  As  you  can  guess,  the  problem  of  lobby- 
ing ha.s  l>eer  pretty  much  the  sUir  and  center 
of  my  universe  for  the  past  year.  The  tiarsh 
and  unavoidable  fact  Is,  however,  tiiat  our 
enthusiasm  is  not  generally  shared.  In  1949, 
for  example,  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  reported  that  lully  45  percent  of 
Its  usual  sample  did  not  know  what  the  term 
"lobbyist '  meant.  Ftirthermore.  60  percent 
of  thoB-?  polled  either  had  no  idea  of  what 
"lobbyist  ■  meant  or  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  lobby'.sis  served  a  tlseful 
pu'-poee  or  represented  a  bad  influence  on 
Congress.  Of  those  expretsmg  an  opmion. 
only  la  percent  thuught  that  lobbying  might 
be  useful  while  25  percent  thought  that  it 
was  bad.  Assuming  the  general  validity 
of  thece  fi?;urcs,  they  are  a  disiieartoning 
comn'eutary  oa  the  prevailing  level  oi  pubUc 
Inormaticn  about  lobbying.  I  am  person- 
ally ccnvlncwl  that  lobbying  can  become — if 
It  has  not  ahready  become — a  sencus  prob- 
lem in  our  kind  of  democratic  society.  I  am 
cqur.lly  convinced  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
ciuinot  be  met  successfully  without  a  sub- 
stant.al  Increase  in  public  iiiterest  and  un- 
dcrstandUig.  How  to  secure  this  Interest 
and  understanding  Is  something  else  a^a:n. 

The  general  lack  of  public  Information 
about  lobbying  was  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges wh'.rh  our  cumnUtiee  has  had  to  face. 
It  w.Ts  al  :'  the  im^jcrtaiu  be- 

hind the  t  iment  of  our  c<  o  In 

1549.  During  tne  3  years  follow lug  tue  e:;d 
cf  the  Second  V,'orld  War.  there  was  m^  .re  lob- 
bying being  done  than  at  any  previ<  us  time 
in  our  history.  During  this  same  period,  the 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  designed  to  do 
noihmg  more  than  provide  some  rudi- 
mentary information  about  pressure-group 
activity,  went  Into  operation.  Yet  after  3 
jrears  of  publicity  under  the  Lobbying  Act — 
and  this  In  a  period  of  extremely  heavy  pres- 
sure— almost  half  the  public  didn't  know 
what  a  lobbyist  was.  to  say  nothing  of  who 
was  domg  tiie  lobbying  or  how  much  it  wa« 
cosung.  or  wheiber  it  was  desirable  or  dan- 
gerous. There  had  not  been  a  major  con- 
gressional investigation,  of  lobbying  since 
1935  It  was  clearly  time  to  strip  away  the 
glnrer  bread  and  take  a  long  lo^k  at  the  sys- 
tem tA  see  Just  what  made  It  Uck.  This  is, 
b  what  our  comrmttee  has  sought  to 

d'  ut  prejudice  or  emotion,  and  with 

as  much  thoroughiicn  and  Insight  as  Ilmlta- 
tlcjns  of  time,  money,  and  penonnel  would 
permit. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  committee's  work 
in  the  past  year,  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
prt^ased  with  the  extraordinary  complexity 
and  range  of  the  modem  iTrttem  of  prewure 
politics.  It  Is  m  system  Involving  the  efforta 
of  many  thousands  of  people  and  the  ea- 
pendlture  of  literally  hundreds  of  mUItoos 
of  dvil!:irs  No  single  coauBtttee  of  Ccm- 
greas.  however  long  It  woitad,  cculd  have 
laid  the  whole  pattern  bare 

While  we  do  not  begin  to  know  tH  that 
there  In  to  know  about  lobbyinir  today.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  past  year's  wt«1t 
has  given  us  the  bacto  for  mere  tystematlc 
temcallwittoca  about  the  nature  and  impll- 
eatloiia  of  OMxlem  pressure  politics  than  we 
have  had  In  the  past  This  is  ray  belief. 
You,  as  both  students  and  teachers  of  polUl- 
cal  science,  must  render  tbe  flnal  Judgment 
on  our  efforts. 
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What  kind  of  generalizations  can  we  make 
about  lobbying.  1950  style?  I  have  already 
sttggested  one  of  the  most  important — that 
the  sheer  weight  of  lobbying  activity  has  In- 
creased Significantly  in  recent  years.  Mem- 
ber* of  Congress  the  press,  the  lobbyists 
themselves  can  attest  to  this.  During  and 
after  World  War  U.  there  were  simply  more 
groups  organized  to  Influence  the  course  cf 
government  than  ever  before.  Group  de- 
mands on  government  have  been  more  nu- 
merous, more  insistent,  better -financed,  and 
more  eCective  than  ever  before. 

To  my  mind,  a  continuing  increase  in 
groups  and  in  group  resources  la  only  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  development  of 
a  complex,  highly  organized  industrial  soci- 
ety This  may  be  an  unattractive  prospect 
in  some  respects,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  cf  avoiding  It.  But  what  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  simple  fact  of  more  pres- 
sure groups  1^.  I  believe,  the  radical  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  pressure  tactics. 
Lobbying  has  been  revolutionized.  Today  s 
lobbying  and  that  of  50  je&rs  ago  have  li-.tle 
In  common. 

Compare,  for  example.  Lord  Bryces  de- 
scription of  lobbying  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth with  one  of  the  admittedly  less 
classic  volumes  of  hearings  held  by  our  com- 
mittee. In  Bryces  day  the  lobbyist  was  a 
political  freebooter,  trading  on  his  contacts 
and  the  marginal  honesty  of  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  He  might  be  called  a  kind  cf 
primordial  5- percenter,  but  his  activities 
bear  little  resemblance  to  modern  pressure- 
group  tactics.  Where  he  fixed  and  bribed, 
the  modern  pressure  group  demands  and 
threatens.  WtUle  the  old-time  lobby  baron 
spoke  only  for  himself  and  his  client,  the 
modern  group  at  least  represents  Itself  as 
the  flexed  legislative  arm  of  thousands  cr 
pwraaps  millions  of  voting  citizens;  nor  does 
the  modem  group  merely  represent  the  pas- 
sive opinion  cf  its  members.  It  also  seeks 
tj  ahape  this  opinion,  to  use  It  aa  a  means 
of  pressure.  Where  the  lobbying  of  two  gen- 
erations ago  was  essentially  direct,  making 
up  In  forthrightness  what  It  lacked  in  hon- 
esty, the  major  emphasis  these  days  is  on 
indirection — on  the  use  of  large-scale  pub- 
lic-relations campaigns  rather  than  personal 
contact — public  relations  designed  to  stimu- 
late broad  public  support  for  the  group's 
alms  These  campai^ia  feature  stich  tech- 
niques as  Institutional  advertismg:  boiler- 
plating  and  canned  editorials,  the  use  cf 
radio  and  television:  exhortations  to  write. 
wire,  and  phone  your  Congressman:  essay 
contests;  public-opinion  poito:  and.  above 
all.  the  distribution  of  unbelievable  quanti- 
ties of  polemic  literature  of  all  and  every 
kind. 

One  of  the  most  signlScant  features  of 
this  growing  public-relations  effort  Is  that  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  long  range  in  char- 
acter Not  only  do  interested  grcups  seek 
to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  Issues  cf 
today  and  tomorrow  but  they  are  turning 
more  and  more  of  their  attention  to  what 
they,  at  least,  think  will  be  the  Issues  of 
5.  10.  or  20  years  hence  Thus,  the  full-pege 
ads  which  dwell  moodUy  on  the  havoc  an 
Im^lnary  corps  of  Socialist  planners  is 
w  eaklng  on  what  they  usually  call  the 
American  frec-enterprtse  system.  Not  today. 
net  tomorrow,  po-baps.  but  we  are  left  with 
httle  doubt  that  some  kind  oC  frightful 
Arniageddon  is  inevitable 

Tbcse  groups  recogniae  that  the  Usncs  of 
tomomrw  will  be  decided  by  the  mattffe 
opinions  of  today's'  youth;  consequently, 
t'  *te  ever:"  possible  effort  to  catch  this 

t  .n  the  bud     The  schools  of  the  coun- 

try have  thus  become  a  special  target  for 
Ic-ig-range  pressure  politics.  Free  books  em- 
Lodying  the  group's  views  are  dlaliOwted  by 
thousands;  teachers  are  hounded  tn  numer- 
ous ways:  and  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  on 
trxtfcocks  In  such  pubiicatiocu  as  the  Edu- 
estloaal  Be»l«w».  Th«  pnmmtxt  gnrnpe  have 


learned  well  the  lessons  taught  by  the  pub- 
lic utilities  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Now 
as  then,  the  long-run  aim  of  these  groups 
goes  far  beyond  the  conventional  brand  of 
lobbying;  it  is  nothing  less  ttian  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  views  as  the  ultimate  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy,  both  in  education  and 
more  generally.  We  have  yet  to  see  this  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  mind  of  the  Nation 
brought  to  its  complete  fulfillment.  But 
even  now.  the  Implications  cf  this  well- 
planned  and  conceited  effort  are  rather 
frightening. 

We  have  already  seen  too  many  cases  in 
which  honest  and  thoughtful  educators  have 
had  to  yield  precious  ground  to  self-ap- 
pointed protectors  of  the  public  Interest.  It 
is  no  longer  education  when  cumctiia  and 
course  content  are  tailored  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial demands  of  whatever  private  groups  hap- 
pen to  be  most  vocal  in  the  community. 

No  one  of  these  techniques  of  mass  per- 
suasion is  m  itself  entirely  novel,  nor  did 
they  become  lobbying  techniques  only  the 
day  before  yesterday.  You  as  political  scien- 
tists and  I  aa  a  Member  of  Congress  prob- 
ably regard  them  as  quite  commonplace. 
But  once  again,  you  and  I  seem  to  be  shar- 
ing a  rather  unpopylar  position.  'Virtually 
every  organization  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee and  a  good  part  of  the  Nation's  press 
have  taken  a  contrary  view.  Lobbying,  they 
say,  consists  solely  of  those  techniques  of 
direct  contact  wnich  came  to  fullest  fkrwer 
in  the  IBTO's  and  ISSC's. 

Taus,  when  we  had  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest that  the  systematic  distribution  cf  very 
extreme  and  one-sided  economic  and  polit- 
ical propaganda  might,  under  cersdn  cir- 
ctimstances.  be  called  Icbbying.  we  were 
roundly  damned  as  a  group  of  despots  try- 
ing to  subvert  the  free-press  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution.  Groups  like  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government  which 
have  by  their  every  deed  shown  nothing  but 
contempt  for  cur  processes  of  popular  gov- 
ernment and  free  education  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  shifting  variety  of  self-serving  labels. 
Suddenly,  from  a  5elf-',nter»^ted  pressure 
group  of  the  most  obvious  '£ind.  they  were 
tiransformed  into  publishers,  or  educa- 
tors— terms  which  they  presumed  to  be 
more  socially  acceptable  and  less  open  to 
dose  ezamlaatlon  than  so  flat  a  label  as 
lobbyist.  I  must  admit  that  It  has  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  see  this  cry 
taken  up  by  so  large  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
press.  We  asked  only  that  groups  engaging 
In  certain  practices  stand  up  and  be  counted 
honestly  and  openly  tinder  tlie  mechanism 
provided  by  the  Lobbying  Act.  B-Jt  this,  said 
the  press,  is  tyranny;  neither  the  people  Xior 
Congress  have  a  right  to  the  facts. 

Now.  I  believe  that  a  workable  definition 
of  terms  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  any  logi- 
cal analysis  Defining  lobbying,  however.  Ls 
peculiarly  difficult,  tiecause  the  definitions 
given  usually  accord  only  with  the  special 
needs  cf  the  user.  Why  define  lobbying  at 
all  then''  Why  not  simply  say  that  it  is  a 
term  about  wiuch  reasonable  men  may  have 
differing  opinions?  Actually,  the  need  for 
definiuon  is  not  hard  to  find.  Why  should 
an  act  be  classified  as  lobl)ying  or  nonlobby- 
Ing  at  all.  except  that  Information  about  the 
former  must  be  reported  under  the  Lobbying 
Acf  Moat  of  tlie  righteously  narrow  denni- 
tions  of  lobbying  result  from  nothing  mere 
than  deliberate  unwillingness  to  accept  this 
responsibility. 

After  months  of  investigation  our  commit- 
tee finally  oondoded  that  any  stich  defini- 
tion was  hc^lessly  limited  and  that  the  only 
practical  criteria  of  lobbying  were  a  purpose 
to  Influence  legislative  or  administrative  pol- 
icy and  the  expenditure  of  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  this  purpose. 

How  do  these  criteria  apply  in  practice  to 
such  activities  as  institutional  advertising 
or  mass  pamphleteering''  The  expendirure 
of  money  for  these  tilings  is  easily  estab- 


lished, but  how  do  you  establish  rhe:r  pur- 
pose'' It  seems  to  me  that  the  u'*itr.a;e  test 
Is  always  a  negative  one  Is  it  r  <r  ex  in:p  e. 
the  intent  cf  the  Committee  f  :r  Ccr..<=titu- 
tional  Goverr.mer.t.  or  the  F-  ur.dat;  r.  ■.-•.r 
Economc  Education  that  their  bfXjks  and 
pamphlets  on  public  Issue  should  have  no 
effect  on  the  determination  of  thees  issties? 
To  ask  this  question  is  usually  to  answer  it. 

What  it  aU  boiis  down  to  is  this:  Organ- 
ized efforts  to  influence  the  governmental 
process  are  becoming  ■•  kroad  as  our  enti.-e 
system  to  mass  cmnmimfcTlnns.  These  er- 
fcrts  nay  be  labeled  as  education  or  pub- 
lisiiing  by  those  to  whom  the  term  "lobcy- 
Ing"  is  unpalatable;  but  if  they  meet  the 
tests  I  have  outlined,  they  are  iobbymg 
nonetheless  and  should  be  made  matters  uf 
public  information  through  the  medium 
which  the  Lobbying  Act  provides.  Loobymg 
today  is  group-oriented,  and  the  character- 
istic approach  Is  to  public  opinion  and 
through  this  to  public  policy.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  publicity  embodied  in  the  Lobbying 
Act  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  it  must 
be  broad  enotigh  to  encompass  tlxis  approecli. 

I  believe  that  our  investigation  has  also 
provided  evidence  to  support  several  gener- 
alizations relating  to  money  in  lobbying  and 
the  approximate  balance  of  strength  among 
the  great  organized  groupw  which  today  seek 
to  influence  what  g  vemment  does. 

Success  in  lobbying  has  always  been  close- 
ly related  to  the  material  and  .rei-.r.izaticnal 
resources  of  the  parties  concerned.  Under 
present  conditions,  however  with  so  many 
conflicting  vcdces  clamoring  to  be  heard  by 
goveru  ent,  tbe  rrtattomship  between  these 
resources  and  luti— fill  special  pleading  has 
become  almost  absolute.  All  ether  things 
being  equal,  as.  of  course,  they  seldom  are. 
-money  talks"  in  modem  lobliylng  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Money  alone  cannot 
purchase  legislation,  but  It  can  provide  the 
means  by  which  public  policy  decisions  can 
be  most  effectively  influenced.  Certainly  this 
does  considerable  violence  to  our  traditional 
conception  of  Icbbying  as  an  area  in  which 
ail  tbe  competitors  are  on  a  more  or  less 
equal  footing.  It  does  violence,  too,  to  the 
belief  that  the  sheer  nimaber  of  conflicting 
groups  provides  a  built-in  guaranty  of  re- 
sponsible public  policy.  To  the  contrary,  the 
more  groups  there  are.  the  more  certain  It  Is 
that  relatively  few  of  them  vriU  be  m  a 
dominant  position.  In  stim  our  t»asic  the<-)ry 
about  the  place  and  control  of  pressure 
grcups  is  unrealistic. 

Fvidence  of  how  this  proposition  works  out 
In  practice  is  provided  in  a  special  study 
conducted  by  the  lotbvi.ig  committee  In 
June  of  this  year,  vre  asked  a  selected  list  of 
approximately  300  ccgporations.  trade  nntons. 
and  farm  organizations  to  submit  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  an  accctintlng  of  all  expenditures 
relating  to  legislation  made  t>y  them  in  the 
past  4  years.  Information  was  requested 
under  such  catcgoics  as :  cost  of  maintaining 
Washington  olBces.  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  In  efforts  to  influence  legis- 
lation, costs  of  advertising  semcea.  contrtbu- 
tkMM  to  lobbying  and  trade  associations,  and 
ezpeDdlrures  for  printed  aikd  duplicated  mat- 
ter. Tbe  corporation  replies  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire are  printed  in  full  in  a  committee 
document  entitled  "Expenditures  by  Corpora- 
tions to  Influence  Legislation. "  with  which 
many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar.  It 
is  stifEcient  to  say  here  that  appeclmately 
ISO  corporatioQS  replied  to  the  kttcr  in  one 
way  or  another,  aod  in  tbetr  refdics  Indicated 
expenditures  for  the  purpo6es  indicated  of 
roughly  $32  000.000  since  Augtist  194«.  This 
fiiTure  is  small  in  relation  to  the  net  assets  of 
these  corporations,  but  it  is  encaroaous  when 
oae  coosiders  that  over  the  same  period,  all 
pressure  groups  combtacd  have  reported  ex- 
penditures of  only  tSSJDOO.OOO  under  the  Lob- 
bying Act.  Certataily  this  raises  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  equml  rtghts  of  all 
grt>aps  to  seek  legialative  remedies  are  not 
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fllljhtly  hollow.  As  lobbyinit.  broadly  C.e- 
ftnetf.  beconsrB  mor«  and  more  a  matt«r  or 
laf^  aeale  and  very  expenaiTe  public  r*Ia- 
tloot  mud  K>-caU«d  ''•ducational  campaigns. 
tt  1*  dkav  ttet  aoaw  aecfars  ot  socirty  en- 
)CT  tremendous  !>dTanta|tea  oTer  others  in  the 
>t  urfcle  for  mfluenc* 

Other  T««n!t«  follow  from  the  situation  I 
bATe  just  discussed.  As  lobbying  becomes 
more  ex'jensi  e. /the  preasure  groups  major 
financial  buritens  are  and  mui't  be  Increas- 
InetT  borne  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
persons  TTte  U  not  ao  much  the  c.^.ac  with 
old-line  membership  onjanlzaions  such  as 
trade  aaaoelatlona.  lab«'r  unions,  farm  and 
▼eterans  irroups.  and  the  like.  Bat  It  Is 
very  much  the  case  with  the  self-styled 
leagues,  committees,  foundations,  and  In- 
stitutes, which  hatre  leaped  to  the  fore  of 
the  lobbying  picture  In  the  \Mst  few  years. 
Virtually  every  sur  h  grouo  Invertlfated  by 
our  committee  derived  ivs  major  support 
ficm  a  very  few  sources  Wheth'»r  It  was 
the  C'?mmlttee  for  Constitutional  Oov- 
errmerf  on  one  •streme  or  the  CtvU  Rights 
Congress  on  tb«  other,  the  re' lance  on 
larvre  ccntrlbutora  was  similar  Yet  these 
orgsniratlon?  and  many  others  like  them 
clulm  to  Boea*:  for  thouMnd^  or  m»m- 
bers  and  contrlbutora.  They  may  do  this. 
b«t  It  Is  dlfllcu'.t  to  avoid  the  conclu'lon 
that  they  speak  first  for  themselves  and  for 
the  few  persons  from  whom  the  bulk  of  their 
Incomes  are  received  Many  group*  can 
thus  claim  to  represent  an  Impressive  mem- 
berahlp.  when  In  reality  they  are  merely 
the  In-'truments  of  narrow  and  private  ambi- 
tion. It  Is  In  a  way  paradoxical  that  while 
tbe  pressure  groups  of  today  purport  to 
■I)aak  fcr  maaa  memberships  and  address 
their  appeals  to  mass  audiences,  the  money 
still  comes  from  the  same  old  lat  cats, 
whether  they  be  of  the  right  or  the  left.  And 
It  la  even  more  ironic  th'Jt  even  these  fat 
cats  aren't  genuinely  paying  the  bills,  for 
their  contributions  are  usually  arranged 
so  that  they  are  either  tax-exempt  or  tax- 
deductlhle.     In  tbe  long  run.  the  people  pay. 

I  think  that  this  years  experience  also 
suggests  some  tentative  conclusions  about 
the  growing  Juncture  of  lobbying  and  polit- 
ical action.  Although  some  groups  appear- 
ing before  us— the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional G<jvernment,  for  example — denied  vig- 
orously that  they  hd  ever  sought  to  Infu- 
ence  the  election  of  anybody,  most  of  our 
witnesses  admitted — as  they  could  not 
deny — that  they  implemented  their  lobby- 
ing with  purely  political  activity.  Here  Is 
Just  one  mure  symptom  of  the  broadening 
front  in  lobbying.  Our  bearings  abound 
« iLh  examples  of  threatened  reprisals,  purges, 
withdrawn  support  and  promli>es  of  aid  In 
November.  The  great  groups  of  today  could 
not  think  of  abstaining  from  an  electoral 
contest  in  which  they  aee  their  Interest 
threatened.  Their  Uiflueuce  In  politics  Is 
thus  oasically  neg<itlve — that  Is.  they  can 
punish  more  effectively  thao  they  can  re- 
ward. But  this  Is  nunetheleu  a  significant 
Influence,  and  It  U  constantly  growing -and 
will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  the  popular 
basis  ijf  group  strength  cuntiuues  to  expand. 

It  is  well,  however,  tu  ask  what  sort  of 
effect  thu  nonparty  activity  may  have  on 
our  political  system.  Certainly  politics  by 
groups  Instead  of  parties  Is  not  the  way  to 
any  kind  of  resp<jnslbie  party  government. 
And  insofar  as  these  groupti  are  narrowly 
coutroiled.  their  exercise  of  pollllcal  ptiwer 
C'jrre*poiiidlti|{iy  diuiiulaltes  the  puoaibiUty 
of  broadly  repreaeutalive  g<ivernment. 

It  la  also  well  to  ponder  the  suius  of  these 
activities  under  the  Corrupt  Pracuces  AcU. 
The  baakr  probUm  bere  is  one  o(  definition, 
aa  It  la  undt^r  the  Lobbying  Art.  »ud  I  be- 
lieve that  h«-'e  uxi.  the  inrluition  of  any 
a<  Uvity  under  the  publicity  jirovulons  of 
me  Corrupt  Pra<!i<  »•■  Acts  khi>uld  be  deter- 
mined by  the  trfcts  of  intent  and  expenditure. 
•Such  pubUmy  niay  iu>t  be  wholly  effective, 
but  It  Is  the  only  tool  at  our  disposal. 


I  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to  go  Into 
some  further  detail  on  other  aspects  of  our 
Inveatiuatlon  which  .strike  me  as  significant. 
1  -should  like  to  dlscites  the  growing  massed 
effort  of  lobbying  trroups.  fi>r  e.xample.  or 
the  extent  of  what  might  be  called  Inter- 
locking directrrt-ates  among  these  groups. 
But  the  whole  picture  Is  so  complex  and 
wide-runglng  that  I  cannot  hope  to  do  It 
Justice  In  a  brief  panel  discussion. 

I  can.  however,  offer  a  brief  summary  Im- 
pressU  n  of  what  lobbying  means,  where  It 
Is  taking  us.  and  what  we  can  do  about  It. 
Lobbying  Is  to  me  a  big.  a  very  big  business. 
It  Involves  the  full  time  effort  of  thousands 
of  people,  and  the  exnendliure  of  untold 
sums  of  money.  It  Involves,  further,  the 
dally  exercise  of  the  personal  and  collective 
rights  which  keep  our  society  relatively  open 
and  free.  Tet  at  the  same  time,  large-scale 
lobbying  Is  a  symptom  of  all  the  forces  which 
might  together  pull  otir  society  apart  at  the 
»am8.  We  talk  about  and  urgently  need  a 
moral  and  practical  unity  which  can  help  us 
to  keep  our  sanity  In  a  confused  and  threat- 
en.ng  time  But  the  reality  U  one  of  proup 
flghtiTxg  group,  interest  fighting  interest — all 
to  wring  wime  pfivUege  or  protection  from  a 
govtrnme'it  which  Is  often  powerlesa  t<j  re- 
sist. Lobbying  represents.  In  a  word,  a  dl- 
Tlslveness  which  we  cannot  Indefinitely  af- 
fo.rd. 

What  can  be  done?  Above  all.  strengthen 
the  Lobbying  Act.  enforce  It  vi  ".make 

it  an  m  truraent  of  more  res;  public 

policy.  This  may  not  be  a  final  or  complete 
answer,  but  It  is  the  bert  approach  presently 
available  Ultimately,  we  shall  have  to  face 
the  task  of  reshaping  our  party  system,  per- 
hnps  along  the  lines  so  capably  sketched  In 
the  recent  report  of  this  a.s8oclatlon's  com- 
mittee on  political  parties  We  sh  ill  have 
to  consider  means  of  f  ormallrtng  group  In- 
terests In  the  p<ilillcal  process.  We  shall 
have  to  reexamine  our  tax  laws  reiatmg  to 
ta-  exemption  and  deductibility.  Reason- 
able men  may  differ  as  to  the  form  of  the 
remedies  but  It  1.-  clear  that  we  shall  have 
to  develop  such  remedies  or  face  the  ulti- 
mate disintegration  of  representative  gov- 
ernment as  we  have  known  It  You.  as  po- 
litical scientists,  and  I  as  a  member  of  the 
world's  greatest  and  most  harried  legislature, 
face  few  problems  more  challenging  than 
this. 


Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sahath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  BRFI:N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Member.s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  Friday,  December 
29. 

The  editorial  spotliKhUs  the  distin- 
guished career  of  a  K^ntleman  who  has 
served  hi.s  di.sirict.  his  State,  and  Na- 
tion for  44  successive  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  txxly. 

ConKratulatloiis  and  good  wi.shes  to 
Contiressman  Sabath  from  all  citizen.s  of 
the  Third  District  of  Ohio  accompany 
tins  edtlorliil 

The  eciilorial  follows: 

A  VrT».K^N 

Congreaaman  Aoolph  Joachtm  SaaaTS  has 
sat  conlliiUiiusly  in  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  longer  than  any  other  man 


In  congressional  history.     At  tbe  age  of  84. 

ConKre^aman  8aiath  is  In  hla  forty-fourtb 
year  of  service  In  the  House. 

It  is.  In  more  than  one  raapect.  an  amas- 
Ing  achievement. 

Since  1907.  when  Sabath  first  entered  Con- 
gress, there  have  been  endless  tides  of  politics 
to  sweep  the  oOceholdera  In  and  out  again. 
There  have  been  changes  in  congressional 
dUirlct  boundaries.  In  party  fortune.  In  peo- 
ple s  minds. 

Through  It  all.  from  22  successive  trials  at 
the  polls.  Sabath  emer«ed  ahead.  The  fact 
argue*  an  extraordinarily  convincing  Sabath. 
It  argu»?s  an  extraorJlnarlly  firm  aiid  stable 
electorate  Does  no  one  In  his  Chicago  dla- 
trlct  ever  grow  tired  of  hearing  Sabath  called 
••the  Jusf  "' 

AoouPK  Sabatk  entered  Congress  when 
Uncle  Joe  C:*nnon  was  aa  firmly  master  there 
as  is  another  Uncle  Joe  today  In  another 
capiul.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  fell.  Adolpr 
Sabath  marched  right  on.  The  Woodrow 
Wilson  time  was  to  his  taste  (Sabath  Is  a 
Democrat  I.  Even  tbe  Harding  landslide 
could  not  bury  him.  SpeakerB  rore  and 
fell — Champ  Clark.  Olllett.  Lorgworth.  Gar- 
ner. Ralney.  Byrnes.  Bankhead.  Ravburn. 
Came  the  194b  overturn,  and  Mabtin  was 
Speaker.     Sabath  stayed  right  on. 

Fln.iUy,  the  pleaaantest  conimer.l  of  all 
on  this  record-breaking  Congresunan:  his 
character  through  It  all. 

Congre.«s.  with  Its  politics,  is  a  toua;ben- 
InK  environment.  Schemes  and  consplracMs 
whirl  about  your  head.  Temptations  batter 
you.  Worst  temptation  of  ail.  the  urge  to 
lose  faith  In  men.  to  grow  cynical,  to  say 
that  "every  man  has  his  price  "  and  try  to 
dlfcover  what  that  price  Is  and  pay  It  If  you 
must. 

ThlB  Chicago  Immigrant  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, this  Justice  of  the  peace  there,  this 
police-court  magistrate  risen  to  Cfingress- 
man  kept  through  It  all  the  character  with 
which  he  bei^an.  No  stain,  through  all  these 
years,  has  tarnished  the  name  he  heart. 
Was  It  hla  modesty  saved  him?  He  has  put 
his  84  years  of  Ufa.  more  than  half  rt  it 
spent  In  Congress.  Into  a  Who's  Who  11 
lines. 


Lobi>yiiig 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  wish 
to  include  a  statement  which  I  made  last 
Saturday  concerning  release  of  a  re- 
port of  the  House  Lobby  Investipatlng 
CommJitee.  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  chairman. 

I  think  that  the  Lobby  Indexes  which 
we  have  compiled  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  ur'^e  you  all  to  keep  them  and  use 
them. 

The  release  is  as  follows: 

Chairman  Fbank  Buchanan.  Democrat,  of 
PennsylvaiUa.  of  the  House  Lobby  Investi- 
gating Committee,  today  announced  the  re- 
lease of  a  Lobby  Index  tor  the  years  liH6-49. 
The  Index  lists  over  1.300  organ izatloiui  and 
2.000  individuals  who  filed  raports  under  tbe 
Lobbying  Act  from  its  incaptkm  through  the 
end  of  1»A»  A  similar  Index  for  1950  will 
be  released   In   the   netir   future. 

Chairman  Buchanan  said:  "The  primary 
aim  of  our  committee  has  been  to  increase 
the    amount    of    public    information    about 
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lobbying.  We  do  not  believe  In  prohibiting 
or  regulating  organised  attempts  to  Influ- 
enc«  legislation,  but  we  do  feel  they  should 
be  carried  on  In  the  open  These  Indexes 
wUl  provide  Congress  and  the  public  with 
a  handy  guide  as  to  Just  who  does  file  the 
lobbying  reports  required  by  law. 

"The  index  we  are  releasing  today  shows 
that  there  Is  need  for  greater  compliance 
with  the  Lobbying  Act  by  organizations 
rather  than  by  individuals.  Our  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  great  bulk  of  money 
used  to  Influence  legislation  Is  spent  by  or- 
ganizations for  pamphlets,  advertising,  and 
other  activities.  These  activities  are  brought 
out  In  public  as  required  by  the  Lobbying 
Act  only  when  organizations  themselves  file 
lobbying  reports.  Rer>orts  by  employees  are 
of  value,  but  mtist  be  supplemented  by  re- 
ports of  the  organizations  which  employ 
them.  Our  final  report,  which  will  be  filed 
early  next  week.  wUl  treat  this  subject  in 
greater  detail." 


The  Brussels  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missorii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  CARN.AHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  ext?nd  my  remarks  in  the 
App>endix  of  the  Record.  I  include  here- 
with a  very  informative  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Joseph  C. 
Harsch  : 

The   BBtssELs  CoxrrEtNcr 
(By  Jcseph  C    Harsch) 

W.ASHiNCTON — It  can  be  reported  that  the 
American  delegation  which  went  to  Brus- 
sels to  carry  forward  the  building  of  a  de- 
fensible North  Atlantic  region  did  not  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  fixed  number  of 
American  troops  for  Europe,  or  a  fixed  time- 
table for  their  dispatch. 

On  the  contrary,  the  size  and  timing  of 
the  prospective  American  contribution  to 
the  collective  security  of  the  west  Is  planned, 
contractually.  In  terms  noi.  of  fixed  time  or 
number ■!  but  rather  in  terms  of  a  ratio  based 
on  what  the  Europeans  do  for  themselves. 

If  there  Is  no  substantial  European  effort 
en  its  own  behalf,  there  will  be  no  substan- 
tial American  contribution.  What  America 
does  ser.d  Vlll  de{>end.  rigidly,  on  what  the 
ETuropeans  do  for  themselves. 

There  does  exist,  of  course,  a  general  plan 
Involving  both  what  the  Europeans  will  do 
and  what  Am**.-.;a  will  contribute.  Sched- 
ules ha\e  been  worked  out.  For  example,  by 
X  dnte.  FYance  expects  to  put  Y  numbers  of 
divisions  In  Z  condition  at  tl'.e  disposal  oX 
Oe:ieral  Elrenhowers  new  command. 

There  are  also  X.  Y.  and  Z  factors  for  Brit- 
ain, th'  Benelux  group.  Denmark.  Norway. 
Italy,  and  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Atl.mtlc  Pact. 

If  all  of  these  European  members  meet 
thf  IT  performance  schedules,  then  there  Is  a 
contractual  obligation  on  the  United  States 
to  provide  those  amounts  of  dollars,  equip- 
ment, and  military  xinits  that  have  been 
Judjjed  appropriate  to  the  European  sched- 
ules. But  the  American  commitment  comes 
Into  operation  only  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
formance records  of  the  European  countries. 

The  speciac  amounts  of  money,  equip- 
ment, and  men  that  each  member  country 
proposes  to  provide  Is.  of  course,  a  closely 
kept  military  secret.  The  American  dele- 
gates wish  it  were  possible  to  make  these 
schedules  public,  for  to  do  so  would  dispel 


some  of  the  anxiety  in  this  country  which 
arises  from  Ignorance  of  what  Europe  is 
doing,  and  has  promised  to  do  In  the  future, 
for  Itself. 

However,  to  tell  the  American  public  wou.d 
also  be  to  tell  Russia  It  is  agreed  among 
the  signatories  that  the  present  strength  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
force,  and  the  schedules  for  expansion  of 
that  force,  are  mihtary  secrets  which  must 
continue  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests 
of  the  general  security  of  all  members. 

All  that  can  be  told  safely  Is  that  per- 
formance schedules  exist,  that  the  American 
military  planners  are  pleased  with  the  as- 
signments moet  of  the  European  countries 
have  accepted  for  themselves;  and  that  if, 
as.  and  when  proof  of  performance  is  forth- 
coming. America  is  committed  contractually 
to  providing  the  appropriate  American  con- 
tributions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  sit  quietly  on 
the  side  waiting  to  see  what  Europ)e  will 
produce  by  a  given  date,  and  then  proceed 
to  organize  our  contribution.  Rather,  it 
means  that  we  proceed  to  raise  and  equip 
the  troops  which  will  go  to  Europe  at  various 
stages  If.  In  the  meantime,  the  European 
countries  are  measuring  up  to  their  own 
schedules. 

The  American  troops  do  not  go.  however. 
If  the  European  countries  fall  down  on  tht»tr 
schedules.  And  the  final  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  will  be  determined  by  what 
the  European  do  for  themselves  The  im- 
mediate American  task  it  to  become  ready  to 
make  the  American  contribution  if.  by  the 
time  the  American  contribution  is  ready,  the 
Europeans  have  earned  the  right  to  it  by 
their  own  efforts. 

It  Is  only  right  that  Americans  should  be 
freed  from  any  false  fear  that  their  dele- 
gales  to  the  Brussels  Conierence  signed  coai- 
mitmenis  unrelated  to  European  perform- 
ance. There  is  a  schedule  of  American  mili- 
tary aid  to  Europe.  It  involves  more  Ameri- 
can divisions  to  reinforce  those  present  in 
Germany.  But  the  schedule  ls  not  rigid,  it 
is  a  flexible  and  variable  quantity.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  ratio  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions. The  ratio  is  a  secret.  It  is  not  a 
secret  that  further  American  aid  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  {M-lnciple  of  Eiiropean  self- 
help. 


Inside  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  EURNSIDE 

OF  WEST  viaoixi.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc3ENTATI\"E3 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
conclude  an  article  by  Victor  Riesel  re- 
leased by  the  Post -Hall  Syndicate.  If 
the  statements  are  substantially  correct 
certainly  a  change  is  overdue. 
The  article  follows: 

Inside  L\Boa 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  good  5  cent 
phone  call.  For  just  a  nickel,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  can  call  Republic  5600  in 
Washington.  That  5  cent  piece  can  cost  the 
Soviet  Government  hundreds  of  millions  of 
American  dollars — made  by  selling  us  slave 
labor  goods.  Including  Christmas  tree  trim- 
mings. 

This  slave  trade  gives  the  Russian  brain 
trust  the  solid  American  currency  with  which 
to  pay  the  British  and  the  French  merchants 
for    scarce    metaia,    barbed    wire,    electrical 


equipment,  and  other  engines  of  war  flowing 
into  Manchuria  And  it  can  be  stopped  im- 
mediately by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder. 

But  he  and  his  aides  have  been  retorting 
to  queries  from  Congressmen  and  myself 
with  the  Jargon  of  the  old-fashioned  brush- 
off.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  S.  Graham  told  two 
Congressmen : 

"Ever  since  this  question  was  first  brought 
to  cur  attention,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  actively  seeking  Information  (to 
prove  that  the  Soviet  uses  slave  labor)." 

Since  Brother  Graham  can't  find  the  e\i- 
dence.  he  should  telephone  Rspubllc  5600. 
That's  the  State  Department.  Tiiey  have  the 
evidence.  They've  been  broadcasting  It  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — names,  uates.  places, 
and  slave  conditions.  But  if  things  are 
tough  In  W'ashington  and  the  war  budget 
Is  too  high.  I'm  for  letting  the  Treasury  save 
its  nickel.  Here's  the  evidence,  right  from 
the  State  Department  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment records: 

First,  it  should  be  known  that  where  we 
only  bought  about  83.500.000  worth  of  sla-.e 
goods  monthly  from  Russia  in  1949 — this 
more  than  doubled  after  the  Soviet's  Korean 
and  Chinese  troops  Invaded  South  Korea.  In 
other  words,  they  sold  us  twice  as  much  stuff 
to  get  twice  as  many  dollars  to  twister  their 
credit  standing  with  United  S:ates  bucks  m 
European  markets  That's  right  from  United 
States   Government   records 

We  buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Soviet 
crab  meat.  The  Treasury  Department  re- 
fuses to  close  our  ports  to  the  stuff  Yet  the 
State  Department  Voice  of  America  reports 
the  following: 

The  ( Soviet  1  crab  trust  at  Vladivostok  op- 
erates ships  of  about  3  000  ton?  manned  by 
crews  of  500.  The  crab  catchers  live  a  very 
confined  life  aboard  ship  for  the  5  or  8 
months'  voyage  to  Kamchatka  waters.  Alter 
the  trip  they  live  In  prison  barracks  on  Deo- 
mid  Bay  during  the  winter  months  when  they 
overhaul  and  outfit  the  ships  for  the  next 
season. 

The  crabs  are  canned  on  tx>ard  ship  and 
sent  to  England.  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

I  submit,  that's  evidence  enough  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  the  Treasury  Department  is  v.o- 
latmg  section  307  of  the  Walsh  Tariff  Act  of 
1930 — which  says  "that  cur  ports  shall  be 
closed  to  slave  labor  imports." 

Now,  there  are  fur  merchants,  concentrated 
in  New  York,  who  have  Just  signed  contracts 
with  the  SDvlet  trusts  for  the  new  Russian 
fur  crop  due  for  delivery  in  February.  Odd. 
isn't  it.  that  some  men  should  deify  the  dollar 
and  not  their  country's  youth  dying  on  fronts 
as  frozen  as  the  hearts  of  these  dealers  in 
luxuries'  But  it's  odder  stUl  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  takes  no  notice  of  the  State 
Department's  Voice  of  America  disclosures 
th.it : 

Three-fourths  of  the  furs  from  tbe  Taiga 
region  are  exported.     •      •     *     The  formerly 
independent   fur   trappers   and   hunters  are 
now  collectivized,  they  sell  to  the  state  at 
fixed  prices.    They  are  paid  largely  In  goods." 
This  means  that  the  fur  trappers  are  Im- 
prisoned on  their  hunting  grounds  and  are 
given  subsistence  foods.    That  is  slave  labor. 
This  country  also  Importa  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Stalinist  timber. 
The    Voice    of    America    discloses    tJaat    the 
Soviet  ha3  a  syndicate  of  slave  camps,  part  of 
which  IS  the  Kcndopoga  combuie. 
Says  the  Voice: 

•Timber  cut  by  slave  labor  at  the  Kondo- 
poga  comUne  was  shipped  abroad  via  the 
White  8c«  Canal  •  •  •  pme  and  Ka- 
relian birch  were  shipped  abroad  from  the 
slave-buiii  pert  of  Sjroka  and  the  timber 
was  likewise  shipped  from  Archangel  and 
Murmansk." 

More  evidence?  We're  buying  about  t2.(XX).- 
000    worth    of    Slave- lacctf     iiiSHirHli     from 
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Crc'  hi  j-l<>v.>kl» — the  nRtlon  which  houaes  the 
Skidft  woritn.  producing  the  wmamenu 
which  C:uted  Stale*  intelligence  offlcere  have 
found  eqiiipplr.K  the  Soviet  Chinese  •rmles. 
1  haw  ft  list  ol  38  Crech  slave  camps— m^lud- 
InK  it\f  bt?ce«t  one  near  Cop,  the  concentra- 
tion camp  for  deportation  of  slaves  to  Ru8*la 
Itself. 

It  took  the  Commerce  Department  0 
mouths  to  shut  off  sales  to  the  oriental  Stal- 
inists. How  lon«  will  It  take  Xh»  Trea»u:y 
Department  to  slash  Red  sales  to  us?  There's 
•  lot  of  shot  in  that  buck  tbey  get  from  us. 


Don't   Tie  Our   Hands  in   War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  boys 
today  in  Korea  could  give  us  some  real 
constructive  suggestions  on  the  best  mil- 
itary method  to  save  thousands  of  our 
GI  fighters.  Maybe  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  few  bombs  on  industrial  targets  far 
back  beyond  the  North  Korean  border. 
The  million  Chine.se  Communists  closing 
in  on  our  boys  cannot  fight  without  sup- 
port and  supplies  from  the  rear.  H  B. 
Snyder,  of  the  Gary  aud.  ■  Post -Tribune, 
set  out  a  thought  in  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

Don  T  Tit  Ou«  Hands  in  Wak 

In  their  widely  circulated  Stockholm  np- 
pe«l  for  the  outlawing  of  the  A-bomb,  the 
Ruaalans  did  their  work  well.  A  good  part  of 
Btirope  already  Is  acting  as  If  the  bomb  were 
Indeed  outlawed. 

Even  among  those  who  understand  the 
A-bomb  Is  no  more  Immoral  than  any  other 
Weapon  of  war.  there  are  urglngs  against  Its 
use  by  the  United  States  unless  It  bas  been 
dropped  on  us  first. 

This  is  strange  reasoning  from  allegedly 
mature  men.  Europe's  keenest  observers,  in- 
cluding some  satellite  diplomats,  believe 
firmly  that  our  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  Is  the  one  great  deterrent  to  a  Russian 
effort  to  conquer  western  Europe. 

There's  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  at  this 
Btiige  of  our  military  prep>aredness  the  bomb 
U  the  only  weapon  we  have  which  could  In- 
flict real  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  should 
It  march  tomorrow.  To  be  barred  from 
using  It  Is  to  be  robbed  of  an  effective  club 
against  Ru&slan  aggression. 

Furthermore,  air  force  officials  believe 
there  womd  be  grave  rUk  In  waiting  to  em- 
ploy the  A-bomb.  Though  doubters  con- 
tinue to  turn  up.  our  experts  believe  the 
Ruaalans  have  the  b-^mb  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly, to  play  It  safe,  we  mti&t  assume  they 
have  and  can  make  at  least  a  dozen  or  a 
■core  a  year. 

What  would  It  mean  to  allow  the  Russians 
to  tfrop  the  bomb  first?  Not  only  colossal 
dattnage  to  key  cltlea.  but  p<^jsslbly  the  im- 
mobllizi.ig.  right  at  the  start,  of  our  own 
A-bomb  eflort. 

The  Russians  know  where  our  strategic  air 
forre  la  baaed,  where  our  oil  is.  where  A- 
bombs  are  produced.  If  were  lucky,  they 
don  t  know  where  finuhed  bombs  are  stored. 

But  Its  evident  they  might,  with  suicide 
aquadrons  carrying  either  the  A-bomb  or 
even  ftwt  old-fashioned  block-busters,  do 
irreparable  harm  to  uur  key  striking  force 
before  it  could  mitke  lt«elf  felt.  To  risk 
that  Is  to  risk  total  defeat 

Strategic  air  officers  are  wholly  aware  of 
this  perU  and  It  worries  them  greatly.     Sj, 


Incidentally,  does  the  prospect  of  Internal 
sabotage  which  might  ground  many  bombers 
we  d  need  to  carry  the  A-bomb  to  Russia. 

Should  a  war  come,  our  hand.s  must  not 
be  tied  as  to  the  une  of  the  one  great  weapKm 
In  our  arsenal.  Th«we  who  argue  that  we 
should  wait  are,  j-ierhaps  unconsciously, 
arguing  a  counsel  of  defeat. 


Year  of  Centennial   Opening   in  Span  of 
New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTt.VANI.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  1.  1951: 

Tear   or  Centennial  Opening   in   Span  or 

New   York  Times— Panorama  or  PaocEEsa 

Since  Septembek   18.    1861.   Shows  Aohee- 

ENCE  to  the   Aegis  or  Its  Foondebs  and 

Thzie  Successoe  in  1896 

(By  Meyer  Berger) 

The  New  York  Times  starts  Its  centennial 
year  today.  It  will  be  100  years  old  on 
September  18.  1951. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  by  a  group 
that  included  Henry  Jarvls  Raymond,  of 
Lima.  N  Y  ,  George  Jones,  of  East  Poultney. 
Vt  .  and  Edward  B.  Wesley,  of  Albany.  N   Y. 

Later  Times  backers  Included  Fletcher 
Harper.  Jr.  of  Harper  &  Bros,  who  had 
started  their  magaElne  In  1850;  E  B.  Morgan, 
of  .Aurora,  N.  T.,  a  pioneer  In  Wells  Fargo 
Express,  and  Leonard  Jerome,  former  Prime 
Minister    Winston    Churchill's    grandfather. 

Mr  Raj-mond  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jour- 
nalists of  the  period.  Mr.  Jones  worked 
in  the  Tribune  business  office  at  the  s.iiiie 
time.    They  became  friends  there. 

Mr.  Raymond  had  talked  for  years  of  the 
need  for  a  newspaper  that  would  focus 
sharply  on  Important  news  and  devote  less 
space  to  |3ersonal  leuds  between  owners  of 
competing  sheets,  or  to  crusading  for  causes 
In  Mihich  the  owners  were  personally  Inter- 
e»>ted.  a  common  Journalistic  weakness  of  the 
fifties. 

He  wrote  the  Times  prospectus  early  In 
1851  and  Mr.  Wesley  read  his  copy  en  July 
4  that  year  to  friends  loUlutf  on  the  sun- 
warmed  ruins  of  old  Fort  Piitnam  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.    They  thought  It  sound. 

The  document  called  for  a  1-cent  news- 
paper to  be  circulated  In  the  cities  of  New 
York.  Brrxiklyn.  and  WUllamsbiirgh.  It  prom- 
ised correspondence  from  Intelligent  gentle- 
man permanently  enlisted  In  Its  support. 

It  al.so  promised  lull  reports  on  Govern- 
ment affairs,  on  rellglotu  matters,  on  agri- 
culture, the  sciences,  Industry,  and  literary 
reviews  and  Intelligence  prepared  by  com- 
petent persons,  besides  Impartial  reporting 
on  drama,  music,  and  on  the  arts  generally. 

The  Times,  the  prospectus  .said,  "Is  not 
established  for  the  advancement  of  any  party, 
sect,  or  person  •  •  •  will  seek  to  be 
conservative  In  such  a  way  as  shall  best  pro- 
mote needful  reform  •  •  •  will  endeav- 
or to  perpetuate  the  good,  and  to  avoid  the 
evil  •  •  •  Its  main  reliance  for  all  Im- 
provement, pergonal,  social  and  political, 
will  be  upon  Christianity  and  republican- 
ism " 

The  Republican  accent  was  prophetic;  Mr. 
Raymond  was  to  make  history  as  "god- 
father ol  the  Republican  Party." 


The  Times  founders  were  committed  In 
the  prospectus  to  try  to  encourage  and  ad- 
vance education,  to  promote  economy,  con- 
cord and  Justice  In  every  section  of  th«-  coun- 
try: to  elevate  and  enlighten  public  senti- 
ment; and  to  sub-stltute  reason  for  prejudice. 
a  cool  and  Intelligent  judgment  for  passion. 
In  all  public  affairs  and  In  all  discussions 
of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Wesley,  a  broker,  was  Impressed  He 
raised  $100,000  for  the  venture,  he  and  Mr. 
Jones  each  contributing  »20,C00.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond had  no  cash  to  put  up  but  got  a  si'b- 
stantlal  share  of  stock  for  his  talents  and  for 
his  enterprise. 

The  flrst  edition  of  the  Times  was  put  out 
under  physical  handicap.  New  York  had 
about  500,000  residents  then  and  was  in  a 
building  boom.  Carpenters  and  other  artifi- 
cers were  overwhelmed  by  contracts  and  a 
little  hamstrung  by  a  shortage  of  building 
materials. 

CENTtTkT'8   contrast   IN   EDmONS 

There  were  no  windows  or  light  fixtures  in 
the  five-story  building  at  113  Nassau  Street, 
when  Mr.  Raymond  opened  shop  there  In 
early  September  1851.  He  and  his  staff  wrote 
their  stories  for  the  first  Issue  In  lonchand 
by  wavering  candlelight  and  had  frequent 
resort  to  matches  as  cool  night  breezes 
swooped  throtigh  the  window  frames,  play- 
fully snuffing  the  candles'  flame. 

There  was  no  telegraph  at  113  Nassau 
Street  then,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  had  not 
been  put  down;  but  the  Times  on  September 
18.  1851.  carried  proportionately  more  na- 
tional and  International  news  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  published  that  day.  and 
In  the  days  that  came  after.  It  was.  perhaps, 
a  little  weaker  on  local  Items,  but  that  de- 
partment Improved  as  the  staff  grew. 

Most  of  the  foreign  news  Items  had  come 
from  London  on  the  Royal  Mall  Steamer 
Europe,  then  by  rail  from  Boston.  Most  of 
It  was  at  least  12  days  old.  much  of  It  older, 
but  that  was  fast  for  those  days  and  the 
Lnidon  representative  had  put  aboard  news- 
paper files  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

Today  more  than  1.000  000  words  and  the 
equivalent  of  about  250,000  more  in  financial 
tables  pour  Into  the  Times  oyer  communica- 
tion devices  that  might  have  made  Mr  Ray- 
mond and  his  contemporaries  gape,  but  the 
1851  staff  was  almost  boastfully  proud  of  the 
speed  It  had  made  with  the  news  it  got  into 
that  first  edition  100  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  foreign  Itetns  were  culled  di- 
rectly from  newspapers  of  the  countries 
where  the  stories  originated,  which  was  then 
common  journalistic  practice.  Mr.  Raymond 
preceded  these  with  a  crisp  summary  not  un- 
like the  current  Times  front-page  feature. 
World  News  Summarized. 

A  good  bit  of  space  that  flrst  day  went 
to  Britain's  astonishment  over  the  yacht 
Americas  defeat  of  BriUin's  best  in  the 
Solent.  There  was  a  long  piece  on  excitement 
in  Paris  over  the  pending  Louie  Napoleon- 
Prince  de  JolnvUle  contest,  and  there  were 
many  Items  from  other  countries,  each  im- 
preaaively  headlined  with  tbe  name  of  the 
place  of  origin. 

There  had  been  a  fugUlve-slave  riot  In 
Lancaster  County  In  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
Raymond's  staff  bad  gleaned  their  facts  about 
It  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  news- 
papers. 

The  almost  Inevitable  weather  story  had 
the  U-ad  under  the  headline.  New  York  City, 
and  was  offered  In  neighborly  style: 

"The  weather  w&b  the  theme  upon  which 
we  hinged  an  item  for  our  morning  edition, 
but  we  have  been  forced  to  forego  the  In- 
fliction of  It  upon  the  public  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Jubilee  which  our  spe- 
cial correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us. 
Never  mind,  the  President  (Millard  Fillmore) 
cannot  always  be  lionizing  through  the  coun- 
try, and  as  soon  as  he  returns  home  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  this  Important  subject  full 
Justice." 
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Workmen,  the  local  column  reported,  were 
finishing  the  fountain  on  Wnshmgton 
Square,  which  only  a  few  decades  belore  had 
be+-n  a  public  burial  ground  out  in  the  coun- 
try. There  was  a  new  steamljoat  service  be- 
tween Manhattan  and  rural  Flushing  (fare.  1 
shining  I  and  the  city  hall  tire  wauher  had 
sounded  the  cupola  bell  twice  to  bring  out 
volunteer  companies.  A  Broadway  omnibus 
team  had  fractured  a  pedestrian's  skull. 

"A  bloomer  costume,"  anoiher  local  Item 
said,  "made  its  appearance  In  Sixth  Avenue 
day  before  yesterday.  A  crowd  of  Conserva- 
tives maniiested  their  hostility  to  this  pro- 
gressive movement  by  derit'on." 

This  was  all  front-page  stuff.  There  was 
a  separate  heading  for  news  from  Brooklyn. 
then  an  Independent  city,  and  a  note  from 
Long  Island  about  a  tomato  grown  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Rowland,  of  Hempstead,  that 
weighed  2  pounds  arid  3K^  ounces. 

Mostly,  thougb,  the  Times  gave  its  space  to 
graver  news,  and  prospered  becatise  of  It. 
In  Its  second  year  it  went  to  eight  pages, 
twice  a.s  many  as  It  printed  throughout  its 
first  year,  and  kept  growing  In  prestige,  size, 
and  circulation  with  advancing  time. 

Mr.  Raymond's  formula  had  worked  and 
there  were  few  departures  from  It  In  the 
newspaper's  century  of  ex:.tence.  It  stead- 
fastly remained  pretty  much  a  day-by-day 
account  of  human  achievement.  Its  files 
faithfully  trace  man's  errors  ae  well  as  his 
stubborn  advance  toward  belter  living. 

The  flies  are  packed  wltli  national,  and 
world,  history.  There  Is,  for  example,  a  com- 
prehensive obituary  on  Daniel  Webster  done 
In  longhand  by  Mr.  Raymond  hinu>elf  and  a 
remarkable  record  of  the  Civil  War,  of  events 
leading  up  to  It,  of  the  Reconstrucuon,  and 
Abraham    Lincoln's   administration. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  was  front-paged, 
but  editorially  next  day  the  limes  thought 
Edward  Everett  s  speech  at  Getty.sbtirg  more 
eloquent  and  more  enduring.  Most  other 
newspapers  similarly  misappraised  the  Lin- 
coln classic. 

Mr  Raymond,  physically  small,  had  ex- 
traordinary courage.  One  night  in  July,  1863, 
after  he  had  editorially  called  on  the  law  to 
crush  looting  bands  of  anlidraft  rioters  In 
New  York  City,  they  marched  on  the  Times 
office  at  41  Park  Row.  heavily  armed  and 
calling  for  his  blood. 

Mr.  Raymond  and  Winston  Chtirchill's 
grandfather  quietly  waited  for  the  mob  as  It 
poured  down  from  The  Bowery  whooping  and 
hollering  into  Printing  House  Square.  Both 
sat  behind  the  new-fangled  GatUng  guns 
ready  to  spray  the  rioters,  but  the  hoodlums 
learned  about  the  guns  and  swerved  off. 

When  they  set  fires  in  the  Tribune  office 
across  the  square.  Mr.  Raymond  sent  16 
of  his  men  armed  with  rifles,  to  help  police 
drive  off  the  mob. 

The  Times'  account  of  the  shooting  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Fords  Theatre,  head- 
lined "Awful  event."  still  brings  that  sad 
Incident  into  tragically  sharp  foctis.  The 
editors  made  one  major  error  that  night; 
they  put  black  borders  around  all  front-page 
columns,  but  tlie  President  had  not  died 
When  the  edition  went  to  press. 

BATTI.INC  THE  TWEED  RING 

When  Mr  Raymond  died  in  1869.  Mr  Jones 
'  took  over  He  clung  to  Mr,  Raymond  s  basic 
policies,  even  In  costly  crucial  perlcxls.  He 
attacked  the  Tweed  ring  In  1871  when  other 
newspapers  clo^d  their  eyes  to  the  ring's 
unholy  plundering  of  New  York  City's  funds. 
and  coldly  turned  down  a  $5,000,000  cash 
bribe  proffered  by  Dick  Connelly,  a  Tueed 
lieutenant  sent  to  call  the  Times  off. 

Tlie  Times  remained  almost  uncompro- 
misingly Republican  until  James  Blaine  was 
nominated  by  the  party  to  run  for  President 
In  1884.  Then  after  Its  warnings  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  went 
unheeded.  It  reluctantly  backed  the  Demo- 
crat. Grover  Cleveland,  who  won.  Prom  that 
time  on  it  remained  politically  Independent. 
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Hard  times  weakened  the  newspaper  after 
Mr.  Jones  death  In  1891.  By  1896  lis  circula- 
tion wa.v  down  to  around  9.0(K)  copies  a  day 
and  the  group  of  Times  men  who  had  bought 
il  from  the  Junes  heirs  were  in  despair.  Tlie 
plant  thai  Mr.  Joneb  had  buili  and  expanded 
at  41  Park  Row.  once  the  handsomest  news- 
paper establl.shment  In  the  city,  wai.  shabby, 
Ita  presses  needed  replacement  and  the  rev- 
enue from  advertising  liad  faded  almost  to 
vanishing. 

On  August  18,  1896,  after  the  Times  had 
gone  bankrupt.  It  was  taken  over  by  Adclph 
S.  Ochs,  a  young  publisher  who  had  pur- 
chased the  Chattano-jga  Times  in  Tennessee 
and  developed  It  as  one  of  the  best  news- 
pajjers  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Ochs  had  arrived  Independently  at 
the  sam?  news  principles  that  Mr.  Raymond 
had  conceived  but  which  had  somehow  faded 
and  withered  on  the  New  York  Times. 

"It  will  be  my  earnest  aim,"  Mr,  Ochs  wrote 
for  the  Issue  of  January  19  1896,  "that  the 
New  York  Times  give  the  news,  all  the  news. 
In  concise  and  attractive  form.  In  language 
that  Is  parliameniary  In  good  society,  and 
give  It  as  early.  If  not  earher,  than  it  can 
be  learned  through  any  other  reliable  medi- 
um; to  give  the  news  Impartially  without 
fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party,  sect, 
or  Interest  Involved     *      *      •" 

The  new  publisher,  a  printer  by  trade, 
used  his  knowledge  of  this  art  to  give  the 
Times  a  neater,  cleaner  format.  He  Intro- 
duced better  and  more  ample  business  and 
financial  news  features,  an  illustrated  Sun- 
day supplement  mow  the  Sunday  Magazine) 
and  a  weekly  section  devoted  to  news  and 
reviews  of  books. 

In  1898.  after  Mr.  Ochs'  meagre  starting 
capital  had  been  spent  In  vain  effort  to 
com|>?te  with  the  New  York  World  and  the 
New  York  Journal.  b<^th  rich  publications 
which  spent  comparative  fortunes  on  Span- 
ish-American war  coverage,  he  dropp>ed  the 
price  of  the  Times  to  1  cent. 

This  measure  of  des;>eratlon  became  effec- 
tive, on  October  10.  1898.  The  publisher's 
contemporaries  were  sure  that  the  m?ve 
would  prove  suicidal:  that  the  price  drop 
would  lead  readers  to  think  that  The  Times 
had  cheapened  In  all  respects. 

Mr.  Ochs  said:  "It  is  the  price  of  the 
newspaper,  not  its  character  that  will 
change"  and  when  readers  realized  that  this 
was  fact,  the  Times  won  thousands  of  new 
readers  and  Increasingly  greater  advertising 
volume.  It  moved  out  front  as  one  of  the 
world's  leading  newspapers  and  stayed  there. 
Times  Tower  was  finl.«hed  In  1905  and 
Times  Square  took  Its  name  from  it  Eisht 
vears  later  the  newspaper  needed  a  large 
annex  In  Forty-third  Street,  west  of  the 
Square.  Subsequent  additions  Inspired  by 
circulation  and  advertising  gains  and  for 
more  space  for  news-handling,  the  last 
finished  after  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War.  gave  the  Times  one  of  the  largest  news- 
paper publishing  plants  In  the  world. 

Since  Mr  Ochs'  death  In  1935  the  news- 
paper's high-quality  news  traditions  has 
been  furthered  under  his  son-in-law.  Ar- 
thur Hays  Sulrberg-er,  the  Times  today  has 
more  than  1,300  correspondents  on  full  or 
on  part-time  assignment,  and  unmatched 
communications  facilities  for  handling  their 
copy.  Mr.  Raymond's  entire  working  force 
had  fewer  than  50  men.  The  Times  today 
employs  more  then  4.000  men  and  women. 
In  Mr.  Sulzberger's  regime,  the  Times  has 
Increased  its  prestige  In  the  news-gathering 
field  which  has  t)een  reflected  in  its  adver- 
tising and  circulation  growth. 

In  1851  the  total  circulation  of  New  York's 
15  newspapers  was  130  000  a  day.  The  New 
York  Times  circulation.  100  years  later  is 
more  than  1.100.000  on  Sunday  and  m  ex- 
cess of  535.000  dally.  In  1950  the  Times 
carried  more  than  39.500.000  lines  of  adver- 
tising the  highest  amount  In  Its  century 
of  existence. 


Mr  Raymond's  Times  used  a  total  of  30.- 
OOCOOO  newsprint  pages  between  .Sepiemoer 
18,  18ol.  and  September  18,  1852,  More  than 
filteen  and  cne-half  times  that  amount  of 
newsprint  was  used  for  one  recent  Sunday 
edition,  or  Just  one  day's  press  run.  The 
change  has  been  that  grea*. 

There  have  been  other  remarkable  changes 
In  the  100  years  .since  1851 — such  changes 
and  mutations  as  the  Times  founders  could 
never  have  conceived  in  their  most  fumastlc 
dreaming;  yet  based,  fundamental'y,  on  their 
original  formula  for  faithful  news  presenta- 
tion. 

The  decision  to  create  a  newspaper  that 
would  be  as  complete  a  human  record  as 
possible  has  endured  for  100  years.  His- 
torians who  pore  over  Times  pages  can  ea=-lly 
tract-  a  century  of  mortal  progress  and  re- 
cession there.  The  acorn  and  the  oak  come 
quickly  visible  to  discerning  eyes 

On  Tuesday.  June  13,  18.=  4,  tor  example, 
the  first  four  columns  in  The  Times  tnld 
under  the  headline  "Japan  opened."  what 
Commodore  Perry  had  achieved  In  commer- 
cial treaty  negotiations  at  Yedo.  new  called 
Tokyo. 

The  article  was  complete  with  Interesting 
deiail  on  the  Japanese  resources,  habits, 
customs,  and  t»eliefs,  ail  pretty  much  un- 
known to  the  average  reader  in  1851  A 
side  story  told  of  the  burial  of  Robert  Wil- 
liams of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  whe 
had  died  aboard  ihe  U  S  S.  Mississippi  dur- 
ing Perry's  visit. 

Almost  100  years  later  a  Times  man  hov- 
ered over  Nagasaki  in  a  B  29  to  re{x>rt  in 
detail  the  destruction  wrought  by  an  atomic 
bomb.  And  now  In  Yedo  the  Times  has 
its  own  news  bureau  equipped  to  communi- 
cate by  telephone,  wireless,  or  cable  with  the 
home  office  off  Times  Square. 

News  of  Perry's  achievement  In  Japan  was 
10  weeks  reaching  the  Times.  T>day  news 
of  that  country,  ol  Korea,  India,  China, 
Tibet,  and  other  Far  East  places  where  his- 
tory is  bubbling,  gets  to  the  office  in  split 
seconds  when  such  bpeed  is  necessjiry. 

One  hundred  years  ol  important  human 
undertakings  everywhere  on  the  globe,  under 
its  va.-t  waters  and  in  the  skies  above  it, 
have  been  fixed  in  the  Times  record  in 
printer's  Ink  to  cover  one  century  m  the 
Day  Book  of  Mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANiEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PrNNsTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Time-s  of  January  1.  1951. 

Centinniai,  Yeab 

This  New  Year's  Day  has  a  special  n>eaning 
for  those  concerned  with  the  New  York 
Times  With  this  issue  we  enter  the  cen- 
tennial year  cf  this  newspapers  establish- 
ment. To  be  precise,  our  first  Issue  went 
hopefully  to  the  public  on  September  18. 
1851.  We  shall  take  note  of  that  approach- 
ing day  on  various  suitable  occasions  during 
the  rear. 

Meanwhile  this  point  In  time — this  New 
Year  s  Day— when  all  the  world  Is  looking 
forward,  with  pyerhaps  a  little  less  hope  than 
usual  and  a  little  more  apprehension  than 
usual,  seems  also  a  good  occasion  to  look 
back.     K^ornlng   by   morning   for   dose   to   a 
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fcundred  years  thf  present  and  earlier  staffs 
of  th's  newspaper  have  produced  In  print 
the  materla-.s  of  history.  Tuesday  mornlrg 
has  r-rely  seemei:  very  dl5erent  from  Mon- 
day rr.oFnlng.  but  all  the  Mondays  and  Tues- 
da-s.  all  the  davs  of  the  week,  all  the  years, 
have  added  up  to  the  mo.«;t  tremendous  cen- 
tury In  mankinds  records. 

ElPhteen  vears  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  Chl- 
ca-'o' Worlds  Fair,  there  appeared  a  stimu- 
lating volume  called  A  Century  of  Progress. 
There  was  reason  for  that  title  There  would 
be  reason  for  it  now  in  many  fields  But 
the  phrase  cannot  be  so  lightly  used  today. 
We  have  to  ask.  progress  in  what?  We  have 
to  admit  that  In  some  fields  there  has  not 
only  been  no  progress  but  distinct  retrogres- 
sion. We  have  to  admit  that  in  some  re- 
spects humanity's  expectations,  fondly  cher- 
ished in  1851.  have  t>een  dlsapp<5lnted. 
Miraculous  achievements  In  promoting  hu- 
man well-being  have  been  ofTset  by  the  fail- 
xire  of  mankind  to  organize  a  Just  and  peace- 
able world  society.  Inventions  have  solved 
problems — and  created  them 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
century  has  been  in  Its  startling  improve- 
ment In  communications  and  means  of  travel. 
There  U  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  distance 
any  more.  In  our  new  ability  to  exchange 
Ideas  and  move  from  place  to  place  we  have 
a  new  key  to  freedom  All  races  and  all 
nations  are  now  neighbors.  Unhappily— and 
thU  Is  the  saddest  Irony  of  history— this  has 
not  made  them  behave  like  neighbors. 

Let  us  make  an  honest  comparison  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  world— and  especially 
of  that  part  of  It  known  as  the  United 
States — in  1851  and  Its  condition  now.  To 
extend  such  a  comparison  In  detail  would 
require  a  volume.  Still,  we  may  arrive  at 
some  defensible  deductions. 

I.    THX  GOOD  OLD  DATS 

The  American  citizen  of  1851  really  felt 
himself  In  the  mid.st  of  a  period  of  breath.- 
taklng  developments.  He.  or  his  father,  had 
seen  the  steamboat  appearing  on  the  navi- 
gable rivers  and  even  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  He  had  seen  steam  power  widely  ap- 
plied in  new  factories  He  had  seen  a  rapid 
spread  of  the  steam-powered  railroad  The 
country  was  even  then  in  the  midst  of  a 
railroad  fever  which,  between  1848  and  1857, 
added  more  than  10.000  miles  of  line  to  an 
existing  6.000.  The  magnetic  telegraph  was 
being  rapidly  extended.  News  was  begin- 
ning to  come  while  it  w»s  still  fresh  The 
McCormlck  reaper,  the  sewing  machine,  and 
the  whale-oil  lamp  were  transforming  vari- 
ous phases  of  life.  A  few  people  already  had 
In  their  houses  hot  and  cold  running  water 
and  even  bathrooms.  The  rotary  printing 
press  was  about  to  bring  to  the  masses  the 
newspaper  which  previously  had  been  acces- 
sible only  to  the  few. 

This  was  a  period  of  prosperity  and  ex- 
pansion. The  United  States  had  Just  ex- 
tended Its  boundaries  south  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  west  to  the  Pacific.  Beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  there  were  vast 
areas  suitable  for  settlement  and  into  which 
a  never-ending  stream  of  hopeful  settlers 
was  moving  The  gold  of  California  was 
flowing  eiistward  and  out  Into  world  markeU. 

After  the  railroads  reached  the  Great  Lakes 
and  pushed  across  the  Mississippi  and  even 
the  M.ssourl  a  new  kind  of  East-and-West 
trade  sprang  up.  New  banks  and  great  new 
mases  of  Investment  capital  were  thrown 
In  to  deal  with  this  expansion.  Farm  prod- 
ucts and  raw  materials  from  the  West  began 
to  flow  eastward,  first  thrcugh  such  chan- 
nels as  the  Brie  Canal,  but  later.  In  the  mid- 
century  period,  by  rail.  Eastern  manufac- 
turers found  a  new  market  for  their  goods, 
which  began  to  move  Avestward.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  this  growth  of  the 
Nation. 

Labor  was  sharing  ihls  prosperity.  altbou:7h 
its  sliare   wouk<    not    be   regarded   leJay   as 


extravagant.  Immigrants  building  the  new 
railroad  lines  worked  from  sunrise  to  twi- 
light for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  Yet  real 
wages  were  on  the  way  up  and  the  length  of 
the  working  day  was  on  the  way  down.  Ten 
hours  was  standard  In  Government  service 
and  10  hours  was  the  goal  toward  which  la- 
bor unions  were  striving. 

The  decade  of  the  forties  had  seen  the 
rise  of  a  great  wave  of  humanitarianlsm.  and 
the  fifties  were  to  see  the  continuance  of 
this  movement  until  It  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  drive  against  slaverv-  and  the  vast  agony 
of  the  Civil  War.  There  was  a  new  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  problems  of  the  blind,  of  the 
Juvenile  and  adult  delinquent,  of  the  men- 
tally disturbed.  All  these  groups  were  be- 
ing treated  far  more  intelligently  and  kindly 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  In  human 
history.  Democracy  was  broadening  from  a 
mere  concept  of  individual  rights  to  one  of 
Individual  and  community  responsibility. 

Along  with  this  humanitarian  drive  there 
went  a  great  many  fringe  movements. 
People  came  to  believe,  more  or  less  passion- 
ately, in  the  possibilities  of  phrenology, 
mesmerism,  temperance,  and  various  species 
of  primitive  communism.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  so  many  attempts  should  be 
made  to  Improve  on  capitalism  when  capi- 
talism was  really  doing  quite  well,  but  such 
was  the  case.  Many  Americans  of  the  mid- 
century  were  not  patient  enough  to  wait  for 
Utopia.  They  wanted  it  right  away.  They 
were  still  to  learn  of  the  Darwinian  concept 
of  change,  which  a  few  years  later  was  to 
affect  not  only  scientific  thought  but  also  the 
Idea  of  human  progress  and  development. 

If  the  people  of  1851  compared  their  con- 
dition and  their  prospects  with  those  of 
almost  any  preceding  generation,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  pleased  with  the  world. 

n.    AND  DAYS  NOT  SO  GOOD 

But  if  the  citizen  of  1851  had  been  able 
to  compare  his  lot  with  ours  in  1951.  he 
would  have  realized  that  In  some  resi>ects 
he  was  not.  comparatively  speaking,  well  off. 

The  Nation's  health  by  modern  standards 
was  not  good.  Boston  about  1851  had  a 
death  rate  of  24.30  a  thousand.  New  York  30 
a  thousand.  The  causes  of  typhoid,  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  cholera,  scarlet  fever, 
lockjaw,  yellow  fever,  and  some  other  dis- 
eases were  not  even  known,  and  people  con- 
tinued to  die  of  them.  Infants  and  children 
perished  by  the  thousands  of  ailments  easily 
preventable  today.  Cholera  followed  the 
California  emigrant  up  the  great  rivers  and 
across  the  plains.  There  were,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  for  many  years,  epidemics  cf 
yellow  fever  in  southern  cities — and  many 
cases  even  in  the  North.  The  gift  of  life, 
which  we  may  think  of  as  bestowed  on  every 
child  at  birth,  was  more  than  a  third  smaller 
than  It  Is  today. 

The  food  of  most  Americans  was  Inade- 
quate, with  few  fresh  vegetables  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  almost  no  use  of 
salads.  Much  of  the  milk  sold  in  cities  was 
literally  poison,  killing  chlldr'»n  Instead  of 
nourUhlng  them.  The  public  water  supply 
In  countless  communities  was  polluted.  We 
were  called,  and  probably  were,  a  nation  of 
dyspeptics.  Patent  medicines  flouruhed.  ns 
newspaper  advertisements  of  that  day  at- 
test, and  probably  added  to  the  national 
distemper. 

Everybody  agreed,  as  everybody  does  now. 
th:it  there  cannot  be  a  high  level  of  democ- 
racy without  a  high  level  of  education. 
America  was  btarting  to  educate  Itself. 
During  the  fifties  there  was  a  great  spread 
of  academies.  Some  public  high  schools 
were  established  and  quite  a  few  Ci>Ueges 
took  root,  especially  In  the  newer  SUtes.  In 
1851  ijeriiaps  250.000  young  persons  were  at- 
tending '  secondary  schools.  Tet  today.  In 
proportion  to  the  population,  four  or  five 
times  as  many  are  going  to  jiecondary  schools. 
As  for  higher  education.  American  youth  has 


a  far  better  chance  to  go  to  college  nowadays 
than  It  had  to  go  to  an  often  very  poor 
secondary  school  a  century  ago.  The  higher 
education  of  professional  men.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  clergymen  and  lawyers,  was  in 
1851  haphazard  and  imperfect  indeed. 

Half  the  adult  population  was  still  sub- 
jected in  many  respects  to  almost  feudal  re- 
strictions. The  first  woman's  rights  con- 
vention met  in  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y..  in  18 'B, 
and  as  the  years  passed  some  of  the  grosser 
Inequities  of  woman's  position  were  rem- 
edied. But  it  was  to  take  more  than  two 
generations  to  give  woman  the  vote,  and 
perhaps  a  little  longer  than  that  to  give  her 
anything  like  true  equality  In  the  day's 
work  outside  the  home. 

This  optimistic  generation  of  1851  had 
boen  attracted  by  a  romantic  and  world-wide 
peace  movement.  Queen  Victoria  In  that 
very  year  thought  that  the  coming  together 
of  representatives  of  many  nations  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exposition  In  London  might 
lead  to  perpetual  peace.  But  some  bad  years 
were  ahead.  The  horrid  specter  had  not  been 
exorcised.  The  Talping  Rebellion  was  to 
slaughter  millions  In  China.  The  Crimean 
War  was  only  3  years  off,  the  Indian  mutiny 
only  6  years  off.  our  own  Civil  War  only  10 
years  off.  European  absolutists,  after  crush- 
ing the  democratic  uprisings  of  1848,  were 
setting  the  stage  for  future  conflict. 

Yet  the  America  of  1851  was  hopeful  to  the 
point  of  extravagance.  It  regarded  the  dem- 
ocratic system  as  a  proved  experiment  which 
would  sweep  the  world,  on  the  American 
plan,  as  rapidly  as  It  could  be  brought  to  the 
worlds  attention.  Americans  thought  that 
the  kins;s  and  the  emperors  would  fall  of 
their  own  weight.  They  also  thought  that 
this  country  had  a  manifest  destiny.  We  of 
today  are  realizing  that  that  phrase  was  ac- 
curately right,  but  we  have  discovered  that 
manifest  destiny  may  require  sweat  and 
tears  before  It  Is  realized.  The  hopes  of 
1851  have  for  us  now  a  nostalgic  pathos. 
But  hop>e — the  expectation  of  better  and 
belter  things  to  come — was  also  a  tremen- 
dous spiritual  asset.  We  can  envy  them  their 
abundant  pxjssesslon  of  It. 

We  mav  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  of  1851  were  easier  in  their  minds 
than  we  are.  In  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  except  when  personal  disaster 
struck  them,  when  illness,  bereavement,  and 
death  came  among  them,  they  may  have 
been  happier  than  we  are.  For  If  there  Is 
one  thing  the  century  has  shown,  it  Is  that 
happiness  does  not  necesssrlly  come  from 
the  multiplication  of  Inventions.  It  cannot 
come  securely  without  one  final  invi^ntlon — 
a  system  by  which  men  of  different  groups 
and  different  nations  and  different  occupa- 
tions can  get  on  peaceably  together. 

The  makers  of  new.spapers  must  be  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  this  fact.  In  a  hundred 
years  they  have  seen  the  development  of 
Instsntaneous  communication  with  all  the 
world's  centers.  They  have  found  It  possible 
to  spread  the  printed  word  quickly  over 
great  areas  by  using  the  airplane  and  other 
devices  They  are  able  to  dispatch  their  re- 
porters in  a  matter  of  days— or  even  hours — 
to  almost  any  point  on  the  earth's  eurfare. 
They  can  multiply  their  product  prodigi- 
ously, to  almost  any  desired  extent  and  at 
almost  any  desired  speed  In  the  western 
countries  they  speak  to  publics  which  are 
almost  wholly  lurrate. 

But  swift  and  full  comm  ^n  does  not 

of    necessity    make    lor    .  nit        From 

lands  afflicted  with  a  new  barbarism  come 
hot  and  angty  words — and  black  lies. 

III.    DANCERS AND    oaCAMS 

This  brief  glance  back  ever  the  century  may 
appear  to  have  led  us  to  a  gloomy  conclu- 
sion Thnt  fl«-*iimptlon  mlphf  be  nistlfied  if 
th'  ,    ■      .      onjy  n 

cii  e   1914. 

wllh  lu  w.rj,  hot  a::U  cctd.  l.n  new  and  tcr- 
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rlble  doctrines  and  Its  frontal  attack  on  the 
ideals  of  democracy. 

Yet  in  balar.cmg  ot:r  Irdpf^r  we  must  con- 
sider all  the  possibilities  The  conquest  of 
the  atom  has  made  war  so  dreadful  that  It 
may  des»i  y  all  that  we  call  civilization  Yet 
the  control  of  atomic  fission  Is  a  stage  In  an 
evolution  of  science  that  could  lead  raan  to 
the  stars.  If  all  that  is  scientifically  known 
today  could  be  made  available  to  the  multi- 
tudinous populations  of  the  world  without 
restraint,  the  earth  could  truly  become  al- 
most a  paradise.  Death  could  not  be 
abolished,  nor  would  a  wise  man  wish  it  to  be. 
but  a  full  natural  term  of  life  could  be  lived 
with  joy  and  great  achievement  by  millions 
who  now  never  so  much  as  dream  what  such 
a  life  could  l>e.  The  labor  under  which  men 
have  bent  so  long  and  under  which  countless 
millions  of  them  still  are  bowed  down  could 
be  made  eajsy.  The  world's  homes  could  be 
comfortable  and  healthful.  The  great  ideas 
of  the  older  clvllteatlon  and  the  new  could 
reach  everyone. 

What  we  Immediately  face  today  Is  some- 
thing far  different  We  face  the  diversion  of 
vast  sums  of  money  and  a  great  part  of  our 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  of 
our  beft  energies,  toward  military  prepara- 
tion. This  is  purely  defensive,  but  It  eats 
into  our  well-being  Just  the  same.  We  face 
at  the  very  best  a  long  period  of  diminished 
living  standards,  during  which  It  will  be 
hard  to  plan  for  the  future. 

But  If  this  is  a  time  of  strain,  of  sacrifice 
and  of  fear,  it  is  also  a  time  of  opportunity. 
Free  and  civilized  man  has  never  won  his 
freedom  or  his  civilization  without  struggle. 
He  has  always  had  enemies.  The  darker 
forces  of  human  destiny  have  always  worked 
against  him  Now.  perhaps,  he  Is  about  to 
reach  his  supreme  challenjfe.  Let  us  not  say 
this  challenge  will  be  the  test  of  battle.  Let 
us  not  admit  the  Inevitability  of  another 
great  war.  The  challenge  rather  Is  one  of 
faith.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  and 
hardships  which  will  surely  come,  we  must 
stand  firm  for  our  Ideals  If  free  and  civll- 
l«ed  man  believes  passionately  in  freedom 
and  civilization,  those  values  wlU  never 
vanish  from  the  earth. 

TV.    THI    TASKS     AIIKAD 

The  days  will  continue  to  pass  and  again 
the  Tuesdays  will  somewhat  resemble  the 
Mondays.  The  presses  wUl  begin  to  roar  at 
their  stipulated  times  each  night,  continuing 
Into  the  morning.  There  will  be  great  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  production  of  news- 
papers and  other  means  of  communication. 
We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  that  road 
yet.  Our  ways  of  living  will  be  altered  by 
events  we  cannot  foresee.  The  world  of  a 
hundred  years  from  now  will  probably  show 
greater  changes  than  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  between  1861  and  1951. 

But  in  certain  essentials  there  has  been  no 
change  since  1851.  Truth,  though  viciously 
betrayed.  Is  nevertheless  what  it  was  then — 
and  this  newspaper  will  continue  to  seek  It. 
Honor  Is  what  it  was  then — and  we  hope 
navar  to  be  false  to  it.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  was  an  ideal  then — and  it  remains  such. 
I^eedom  and  Justice,  compassion  and  hope. 
the  aspiration  toward  something  higher  and 
better — these  come  from  time  out  of  mind 
and  endtire  forater. 

We  do  not  set  foot  In  this  second  century 
with  a  careless  optimism  that  all  will  be  well. 
All  is  not  well,  and  all  will  not  be  well.  But 
the  challenge  to  stand  by  our  principles  and 
to  advance  our  Ideals  remains  We  who  are 
engaged  In  the  making  of  this  newspiaper 
have  confidence  that  this  generation  will  not 
flinch  and  that  the  generations  which  come 
after  us.  after  we  have  laid  down  our  tools 
and  closed  rur  desks  for  the  last  ume.  will 
keep  the  faith. 


Topics  of  the  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.    FLOOD.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Time.s  of  January  1.  1951: 
TcFics  cr  THZ  Times 

NEW    YOKX    A    CENTUHT    AGO 

The  New  York  City  of  1851.  wlien  the  New 
York  Times  began  publication  at  113  Nassau 
Street,  had  a  population  of  fewer  than  600.- 
000.  Brooklyn  was  regarded  a.s  a  suburb,  al- 
though a  bixjming  one.  with  about  15O.CK>0 
souls.  Manhattan,  in  the  1850  census,  had 
counted  515,547  and  so  -^as  exceeded  in  pop- 
ulation by  only  a  third  of  the  States.  New 
York  State  all  told  had  only  Jiost  passed  t^le 
3.000.000  mark.  Anything  above  Fiftieth 
Street  was  regarded  as  country  The  Bronx 
had  a  population  of  only  about  8.000.  and 
Staten  Island  of  those  days  had  twice  as 
many  as  the  Bronx,  while  Queens  had  about 
20,000. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  city  governments 
expenditures  in  a  year  were  running  at  about 
12.500.000  and  the  receipts  at  about  1108.000. 
a  di5crepancy  noi  always  redre.ssed  in  later 
times,  when  our  budget  has  risen  to  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year,  while  capital 
outlays  added  millions  to  the  total. 

TRArnC   AND   STHEITS 

Streets  were  constantly  being  ojiened.  rail- 
roads were  being  built,  and  the  common 
council  was  in  a  steady  dither  of  activity 
granting  franchises,  all  the  whUe  Ixjing  de- 
nounced as  conniving  crooks.  Fifth  Ave- 
nue was  being  graded  and  curb  and  gutter 
stones  laid  between  Thlrty-fourtn  and  Forty- 
second  Streets.  A.  T.  Stewart  was  :omplei- 
Ing  a  large  store  on  the  easterly  side  of  Broad- 
way at  Chambers  Street  to  enhance  what  was 
already  "the  most  magnificent  dry  goods 
establishment  in  the  world."  The  "mania  for 
converting  Broadway  into  a  street  of  shops  is 
greater  than  ever." 

A  shortEsre  of  parks  was  already  being  rec- 
ognized: there  were.  In  fact,  only  19  in  the 
city,  covering  170  acres  of  lar.d.  Now.  of 
course,  there  are  about  27.000  acres  of  parks 
In  the  larger  consolidated  city  of  our  day. 

Yet  it  was,  in  some  respects,  still  a  slow- 
Tovlng  city.  The  common  council  permitted 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  "propel  their 
cars  from  Chambers  Street  to  Thirty-first 
Street  by  their  street  locomotive  or  'dumb 
engine'  upon  the  condition  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  run  at  a  greater  speed  than  6 
miles  an  hour,  and  also,  that  they  shall  em- 
ploy a  proper  person  to  precede  the  trains  on 
horseback  to  give  the  necessary  warning  In  a 
suitable  manner  of  their  approach." 

HOW  THI  WORD  WAS  SPREAD 

Plres  and  an  adequate  means  of  giving 
warning  were  a  major  problem.  The  first 
Iron  fire  tower  in  the  city  (wo*>den  cnes  had 
been  burning  dowm  was  completed  in  mid- 
summer of  1851  About  a  hui.dred  feel  high, 
with  a  stairway  t  i  the  lookout  station  on  top. 
it  was  situated  en  Thirty-tnird  Street  and 
cost   »6  000. 

Fire  .  r  fear  of  fire  caused  horrible  trage- 
dies. A  fal.se  alarm  led  to  a  panic  in  a  Green- 
wich Avenue  school  In  November  1861.  and 
about  50  children  were  killed  because  doors 
swung  inward  The  law  requirlnz  outward 
opening  doors  m  public  bmldii^gs  aaies  from 
that  disaster. 


CAS  AND  CANDLES 

Gas  street  Ur^ts  were  goine  up.  But  can- 
dles were  still  widely  in  use  iii  the  home. 
General  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot  who 
had  arrived  in  New  York  in  August  1850, 
spent  the  follow iiig  winier  on  o..^ie:.  Island 
engaged  in  the  bu£inei>s  of  candle -making. 
The  telegraph  had  been  Invading  the  city. 
and  at  mid-century  poles  were  being  erect- 
ed along  Wall  Street  and  Broad-A&y  At  the 
same  time  the  handsome  sum  of  f  2  OCK)  was 
being  spent  to  work  Fifth  Avenue  frc;n  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Streets  as  a  country  road 

One.  P.  T.  Bamum,  had  come  upon  the 
scene,  and  was  now  enlarging  his  museum  at 
Broadway  and  Ann  Street  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
The  result  was  a  spacious  and  elegant 
saloon  which  could  seat  3.000  persons  In 
comfort.  To  his  already  extensive  world  of 
curiosities  he   added  a   Chinese  collection. 

The  first  elevators  were  being  built,  por- 
tending the  skyscraper. 

rTNT    FE.lTHrRS    SHOWN 

There  were  some  fine  mansions  One  of 
these  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street, 
which  had  belcnged  to  the  late  Henrv  Bre- 
voort,  sold  to  a  new  owner  for  $57  000  James 
Fenimore  C^xjper.  while  stayi.".g  at  the  Globe 
Hotel,  wrote  to  his  \nile  in  Cooperstown  of 
things  he  had  been  hear;n«  and  seeing,  A 
Mrs.  Wetmore  had  appenred  ai  a  party  wear- 
ing a  dress.  Including  Jewels,  that  cost  $30  000 
(in  predevaluation  currency),  Mr.  Cotiper 
thought  this  was  doing  "preity  well  for  New 
York  ■■  He  found  the  town  Is  a  great  areL^ 
for  the  women  to  show  o£f  their  fi.ue  feathers 
in. 

The  common  council  expressed  appro- 
priately Its  sense  of  resp>onsibUlty  for  promot- 
ing international  amity  by  spending  1550  to 
send  copies  of  Audubon's  bircU  and  quadru- 
peds as  a  gift  to  France.  It  was  aliyj  ordered 
by  the  controller  to  quit  feedirg  itself  m 
the  late  afternoon  at  the  laxpayerb'  expense 

President  Fillmore  and  his  Cabinet  came  to 
New  York  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  th  * 
Erie  Railroad  from  Plermont  on  the  Hudson 
to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie,  And  Jenny  Llnd 
had  been  singing  at  Castle  Garden  at  fees 
that  would  have  been  considered  respectable 
even  in  our  day. 

There  were  about  20  dally  neu-spapers  In 
the  city  and  obviously  they  had  plenty  of 
news  to  report. 


One  Handred  Years  on  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENT.».TI\'E3 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 

include  the  foliowing  article  from  the 

New  York  Times  cf  January  1,  1951: 

Oni  Hcndked  Yeabs  on  THI  Rncoao 

[  By  Anne  O  Hare  McCormick  j 

The  fateful  year  that  opens  today  marks 
the  end  of  one  century  and  the  beginning 
of  another  in  The  life  of  this  newspaper. 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  Is  an  outline  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1861  in 
the  way  of  Ute  anr*  outlook  m  the  United 
£t.ates.  To  the  pssiralst  a  thousand  years 
may  be  as  a  day.  but  no  millennium  of  ume 
has  been  so  crowded  with  events,  so  shaken 
by  poiiucal,  social,  and  technical  revolutions, 
as  the  past  hundred  years  Day  by  day  the 
New     York     Times     has     K^atbered    from    all 
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quarters  of  the  earth  the  news  of  these 
happenings.  They  are  now  on  the  record — a 
record  which  leads  page  after  page  to  a  world 
that  would  have  been  unimaginable  to  the 
readers  of  the  first  Issue  of  the  paper. 
caowTH  or  pttbuc  opiniow 

In  retrospect  It  Is  clear  that  news  Is  the 
destroyer  of  Illusions  and  the  ultimate  pol- 
icy maker.  That  Is  why  a  free  and  respon- 
sible press  is  as  essential  to  popular  govern- 
ment as  an  alert  Intelligence  service  Is  to  an 
army  In  action  or  planning  action.  It  Is 
highly  dangerous  to  move  in  either  field 
without  eyes.  A  century  ago  very  few  Amer- 
icans had  anything  to  do  with  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  Now  It  is  made  by 
public  opinion:  practically  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  part  in  the  current  debate  on 
a  world  defense  strategy  versus  a  hemi- 
spheric program.  The  latter  position  is 
about  where  we  stood  in  18...1  when  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  practically  our  only  defi- 
nite line  of  International  policy. 

The  change  is  d\i'»  to  many  causes.  The 
United  States  was  not  conscious  of  Itself 
as  a  world  power  in  the  mldnineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  when 
great  internal  dissensions  absorbed  us 
and  foreign  affairs  and  external  dangers  con- 
cerned us  very  little.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  population  was  foreign-born,  and  sev- 
eral decades  were  to  pass  before  great  waves 
of  immigration  brought  the  echoes  of  Eu- 
rope's problems  to  our  shores. 

But  the  main  reason  for  the  difference  in 
participation  In  foreign  policy  then  and  now 
Is  that  we  are  better  informed.  The  spread 
of  news,  brought  to  us  Instantly  by  new 
means  of  comrnunlcatior..  makes  events  the 
motive  force  that  sets  minds  and  emotions 
working.  The  country  clamors  for  firm  and 
clear  leadership,  but  It  would  take  a  very 
tough-minded  and  persuasive  leader  to  over- 
come the  influence  of  events — sometimes  the 
most  transient  events— In  deciding  popular 
reactions. 

For  good  or  Ul.  foreign  policy  today  Is 
shaped  in  public  debate.  It  is  plain  now  that 
the  contests  of  this  century,  whether  waged 
against  Germans  or  Russians,  are  wars  of  the 
free  peoples  against  dictatorships  and  their 
IneUtable  drive  for  more  power.  It  is  ll.'te- 
wlse  plain  that  these  wars,  though  osten- 
sibly won,  have  narrowed  the  areas  ol  democ- 
racy. On  the  other  hand,  where  democracy 
prevails,  it  is  certainly  more  active  and  ar- 
ticulate than  in  the  past.  Government  in 
democratic  states  is  more  difficult  Just  be- 
cause the  people  demand  a  greater  voice  in  It. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  paper  foreign 
policy  was  left  to  the  State  Department  be- 
cause it  seemed  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  people 
were  not  interested  In  what  was  going  on 
abroad  At  least  the  Times  thought  so.  For 
many  decades  the  paper  has  been  noted  for 
its  wide  coverage  of  foreign  news,  but  in  go- 
Ing^  through  a  collection  of  historic  pages 
one  Is  surprised  to  find  that  almost  from  the 
beginning  it  maintained  correspondents  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  arrival  of  steamships 
with  European  papers  was  the  occasion  for 
first-page  reviews  of  foreign  news.  News 
came  slowly,  often  2  or  3  weeks  after  the 
event,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  comprehen- 
sive. In  the  Issue  containing  the  account  of 
the  inaugural  of  President  Buchanan.  March 
7.  1857.  the  report  from  Europe  mied  a  col- 
umn on  the  front  page.  October  18,  1859. 
there  were  two  columns  about  the  uprising 
at  Harpers  Ferry  and  three  and  a  half  of 
foreign  news,  including  the  story  of  an  at- 
tempted insurrection  against  the  Sultan  in 
Constantinople,  a  statement  of  Kossuth  on 
the  Hungarian  question,  a  report  on  the 
Italian  liberation  movement,  an  item  about 
the  French  Army,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Times  of  London  on  the  San  Juan  boundary 
dispute.     Even   when   the  War  Between  the 


States  was  at  lU  height,  there  was  room  for 
rej>orts  of  Eviropean  reactions  and  the  Sll- 
dell  mission  to  obtain  recognition  and  aid 
for  the  Confederacy.  And,  of  course,  a  full- 
page  spread  when  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
British,  taking  advantage  of  American  pre- 
occupation In  the  war.  formed  a  coalition 
to  take  over  Mexico  and  landed  an  expedi- 
tion at  Veracruz. 

THE     NEWS     AND    ISOLATIONISM 

These  pages  furnish  a  fascinating  glimpse 
of  the  mentality  and  interests  of  the  time. 
The  news  was  presented  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  today.  Sometimes  the 
headlined  story  of  a  battle  has  a  small  ad- 
dendum entitled  "Later  and  Better  News." 
But  the  reader  had  a  good  idea  of  what  was 
going  on,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  though 
the  United  States  did  not  feel  or  function 
as  a  great  power,  burdened  by  the  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership,  it  was  not  isola- 
tionist in  its  Interests. 

The  point  Is  that  a  nation  cannot  be  Isola- 
tionist if  It  has  the  means  to  see  the  world 
as  It  Is.  The  news.  If  faithfully  reported.  Is 
the  world  as  It  Is,  and  that  reality  is  the  only 
solid  base  of  policy.  This  puts  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility on  any  newspaper  and  a  heavy 
load  of  new  year  or  new  century  resolutions 
on  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  start- 
ing this  newspaper  on  its  second  hundred 
years. 


Amendment  of  Railway  Labor  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   AL.\B.\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

LotrtsviLLE.  Kt..  December  26,  1950. 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Honorable  S3:  As  an  Alabamlan  trans- 
ferred here  from  Birmingham.  Ala  ,  and  dis- 
trict chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
y/&y  Clerks  representing  257  such  transferred 
members.  I  am  appealing  to  you  as  a  south- 
erner to  vote  and  exert  your  influence 
against  H.  R.  7789.  which  would  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  permit  negotiations  for 
a  union  shop  on  the  railroads.  While  I  and 
my  coworkers  here  on  the  Louisville  St 
Nashville  Railroad  believe  In  the  necessity 
for  unions,  as  our  voluntary  membership 
proves,  we  do  not  believe  In  forced  member- 
ship In  either  a  union,  club,  lodge,  church, 
or  anything  else,  feeling  that  such  in  any 
form  is  un-American  and  should  be  left  to 

This  legislation  is  being  sought  by  the 
national  leaders,  and  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple has  not  been  asked  for  nor  considered. 
They  seek  such  power  to  further  their  po- 
litical Ideas,  which  for  the  greater  part  are 
of  the  FEPC  and  other  clvll-rlghta  programs 
of  the  North  and  East  variety  and  which, 
through  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  loyal 
Southern  representatives,  have  been  thus  far 
defeated.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ava- 
lanche of  propaganda  with  which  we  have 
been  plagued  for  tlie  past  4  to  8  years 
through  the  papers  of  the  organizations. 

Food  for  thought  Is  that  at  present  there 
are  over  300.000  members  of  the  railway 
clerks  alone,  and  with  the  paaaage  of  thU 
bill  there  would  be  added  some  60.000  forced 
members.     With  the  power  to  assess  each  of 


these  members,  and  the  law  as  written 
allows  this,  even  as  small  amount  as  »5 
each.  It  Is  easy  to  see  what  a  powerful  force 
these  leaders  would  have  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  all  of  the  objectionable  clvll-rlghts 
and  other  socialistic  programs.  This  one 
feature  alone  Is  sufficient  to  warn  any  south- 
erner to  fight  It  In  every  way. 

We  as  railroad  employees  have  made  great 
progress  by  expression  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Keep 
this  act  intact  as  it  is  and  let  us  continue 
to  do  so,  but.  either  progress  or  failure,  let 
It  be  as  free  men  and  not  by  orders  under 
force  from  a  few.  Help  us  preserve  this 
freedom. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  T  Harrison. 


Greet  1951  Courageously 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLORIDA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
December  29.  1950.  Lake  City  Reporter. 
Which  makes  a  timely  plea  for  unity  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  all  Americans: 

Greet  1951  Couhaceouslt 
As  the  new  year  approaches,  with  1951  Just 
around  the  corner,  men  and  women  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  review  the  past  and  look 
ahead  while  they  condition  future  plans  to 
what  they  think  Is  in  store  for  them. 

In  the  present  condition  of  world  affairs. 
It  Is  natural  for  us  to  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  war.  Military  experts,  as  a 
general  rule,  do  not  believe  that  the  Russians 
plan  a  great  war  in  the  next  12  months. 
Nevertheless,  the  man  In  the  street  knows 
that  the  experts  are  sometimes  wrong  and 
are  a  bit  apprehensive  that  the  ambitions 
of  the  Soviet  will  lead  to  aggression.  This, 
we  know,  will  mean  another  world  war. 

There  is  nothing  much  that  the  average 
reader  of  the  Lake  City  Reporter  can  do 
about  the  world  situation.  Of  course,  we 
are  resolved  to  support  our  own  government 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Regard- 
less of  cost,  collectively  or  Individually,  we 
will  stand  up  and  fight  for  our  civilization 
which,  we  know,  has  presented  us  with  great 
blessings  without  which  modern  life  would 
be  a  burden  and  Individuals  would  become 
slaves. 

It  might  be  a  good  Idea  for  us.  as  Indi- 
viduals, as  we  realize  our  impotency  in  the 
face  of  titanic  forces,  to  resolve  to  make 
ourselves  more  efficient  persons  and  thus 
more  competent  for  whatever  comes  to 
hand.  In  the  process,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  spiritual  and  mental  side  of  the 
human  existence,  nor  concentrate  unduly 
upon  the  physical.  Man  is  a  balanced  com- 
position of  faculties  not  yet  completely  un- 
derstood, but  nevertheless  capable  of  har- 
monious blending  in  the  maiktug  of  good 
men  and  women. 

The  Lake  City  Reporter  cannot  guarantee 
that  1951  will  be  happy  or  prosperous  but 
we  can  say.  without  qualifications,  that  If 
the  pe<'ple  of  Columbia  County,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  United 
SUtes.  act  Intelligently,  unselfishly  and  In 
unity,  there  Is  no  peril  ahead  that  cannot 
be  mastered. 

Wr  must  stand  together  as  we  stand  loM**. 
experience  tragedy  and  bear  grief.     This  Is 
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no  day  for  selfish  behavior  and  greedy  goals. 
Let  U3  live  together  with  stout  hearts,  alert 
minds  and  unconquerable  spirit — there  will 
be  no  fate  that  we  cannot  conquer. 


Did  the  A-Bonb  Do  Any  Good? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

c  f  iLuyois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\ES 

Monday,  January  1,  1951 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Januar>-  1951  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  entitled  "Did 
the  A-Bomb  Do  Any  Good?": 

Did  the  A-Bomb  Do  Any  Good? 
(By  Gretta  Painter) 

Where  were  you  on  the  evening  of  August 
6.  1945?  Where  we.e  you  when  you  heard 
the  news  from  Hiroshima? 

It  is  a  question  every  American  old  enough 
to  hear  the  radio  5  years  ago  can  answer. 
Where  were  you  when  the  A-bomb  dropped? 

Recently,  in  a  New  York  hotel  room,  two 
men  met  for  the  first  time.  To  the  question 
'•Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 6?"  they  liad  the  same  answer  to  make: 

'•Hiroshima.  In  the  plane  tl^at  dropped 
the  bomb."'  said  Capt.  Robert  A.  Lewis,  co- 
pUot  of  the  historic  B-29.  the  Enola  Gay. 

"Hiroshima.  Breakfasting  in  the  rectory 
of  our  church,"  said  Father  Hubert  F.  Schlf- 
fer,  S.  J.,  one  of  the  few  European  victims  of 
the  bomb. 

"For  5  years  I  have  looked  forward  to  meet- 
ing someone  who  saw  it  from  the  ground," 
said  Captain  Lewis. 

"I  have  wanted  for  5  years  to  meet  some- 
one who  was  in  the  plane,"  said  Father 
Schiffer.  a  German  Jesuit  priert  so  badly  in- 
jured by  the  explosion  that  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  sickbed  only  after  many  months. 

'And  you  are  all  right  now?"  the  Ameri- 
can captain  asked. 

"Oh.  there  are  10  or  15  radioactive  glass 
splinters  in  my  back  they  still  don't  dare 
remove."  the  young  priest  shrugged.  "Don't 
let  that  wrrry  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  pilot,  "It  doesn't  make  me 
feel  too  good." 

The  two  men  whose  fates  were  so  oddly 
linked  are  both  in  their  early  thirties  The 
priest  is  here  studying  labor  relations  at 
Fordham  University,  preparing  for  his  return 
to  mission  work  In  Japan.  Robert  Lewis  Is 
personnel  manager  of  Henry  Helde,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  candy  firm.  Both.  then,  are  In  the 
field  of  labor  and  Its  relat'ons.  Both  of 
them  have  also  strong  convictions  as  to  the 
need  of  peace  in  the  world  today,  and  both 
hope  that  the  bomb  Itself  will  prove  an  In- 
struaient  for  bringing  the  dread  of  war  so 
close  to  sUtesmeus  hearts  that  peace  will 
be  assured. 

But  the  two  survivors  of  Hiroshima  share 
smaller  and  more  Intimate  memories.  That 
odd  taste  when  the  bomb  went  off.  for  in- 
stance. Neither  of  them  could  describe  it: 
neither  of  them  had  found  anyone  else  who 
shared  that  memory  until  now.  And  they 
had  other  things  to  talk  about. 

Captain  Lewis  had  prepared  for  the  Hiro- 
shima drop  for  years,  since  September  of 
1M4,  when  he  was  secretly  alerted  for  the 
biggest  project  the  Air  Force  will  have  to  do 
and  was  briefed  at  a  hush-hush  conference 
In  Utah,  on  hew  Xo  fly  a  bomb  which  the 
Army  officials  expected  to  end  the  war.     The 


captain,  even  then,  was  an  expert  on  the  new 
B-29'8,  which  he  had  been  test-piloting  for 
many  months,  along  with  his  commander. 
Col.  Paul  Tibbeu.  Captain  Lewis  met  with 
scientists  who  told  him  of  the  mystic  sym- 
bols U235  when  only  a  handful  of  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  knew  what  they  meant. 
He  was  trained  to  drop  the  bomb  before  the 
bomb  was  even  made. 

The  preparations  for  the  historic  flight 
betran  in  Wendover,  Utah,  at  a  flying  field 
whose  security  precautions  were  almost 
netirotic  in  their  exactitude.  The  town 
chosen  had  more  Army  intelligence  men  In 
residence  than  Itb  peacetime  citizens  (only 
100  men  and  women,  bewildered  to  know 
what  on  earth  was  going  on) .  No  more  than 
two  atomic  scientists  were  allowed  out  of 
Wendover  on  any  of  the  experimental  flights; 
certain  scientists  were  Judged  so  valuable 
they  could  never  fly  at  all.  When  secret 
flights  were  made — to  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex., 
certain  Air  Force  officers  wore  false  insignia 
and  took  a  roundabout  route  to  and  from 
the  towns  they  visited. 

The  Five  Hundred  and  Ninth  Composite 
Group  was  the  hush-hush  outfit's  final 
name;  It  was  activated  In  December  of  1944, 
trained  In  Cuba  and  California.  Tlie  ship 
herself  came  from  the  factory  labelled  6292. 
but  was  given  the  more  glamorous  name  of 
Enola  Gay  on  her  fateful  mission. 

So  Captain  Lewis  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  he  was  going  to  be  doing  early  in 
August  of  that  year.  "There  were  times."  he 
said,  "when  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Piper 
cubs.  The  scientists  couldn't  tell  us  whether 
the  bomb  dropping  would  explode  the  plane 
or  not.  They  thought  a  safe  distance  would 
be  3'i  miles  away.  Half  of  them — only 
half — expected  the  crew  to  survive." 

Where  was  President  Truman  on  August 
6?  He  had  Just  left  Potsdam  where  he  had 
been  in  conference  with  Marshal  Stalin, 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  and  later. 
Clement  Attlee.  The  President  wanted  the 
Potsdam  warning  to  Japan  to  be  dramatized 
by  the  dropping  of  the  bomb  on  August  2. 
Weather  conditions  caused  4  days'  delay. 
But  every  morning  for  those  4  days  the  crew 
of  12  men  were  alerted  at  dawn:  every  day 
until  the  6th  the  weather  closed  down.  On 
that  morning,  however,  the  skies  were  clear. 
The  operations  officers  reported  good  condi- 
tions ahead.     The  big  flight  was  on. 

There  were  three  planes  in  the  group  that 
took  off  at  3  a.  m.  that  day;  the  bomb  ship, 
an  Instrument  plane,  and  a  photographic 
plane  which  followed  them  several  miles  be- 
hind. The  planes  arranged  to  rendezvotis  at 
Iwo  Jima,  where  a  substitute  plane  was 
awaiting  in  case  trouble  should  develop  en 
route.  Three  weather  ships  had  taken  off  an 
hour  ahead  to  scout  the  three  targets  chosen 
as  possibilities:  Nagasaki,  Kokura.  and  Hiro- 
shima. They  reported  only  40  minutes  be- 
fore the  "bombs  away"  that  the  weather  was 
best  around  Hiroshima.  It  was  that  slight 
matter  of  air  currents  and  wind  that  thus 
determined  the  destiny  of  4C0,C00  people — 
Including  Father  Schiffer. 

The  priest's  preparation  for  the  event  of 
August  6  had  been  a  great  deal  less  elaborate 
than  the  captain's:  He  expected  just  another 
dav.  A  German-born  missionary,  he  had 
been  studying  in  Tokyo  since  1935  and  had 
only  recently  been  ordained.  The  living 
conditions  In  Tokyo  at  that  time  were  diffi- 
cult: nightly  bombings  made  sleep  a  near  . 
impossibility  and  the  young  priest  was  sent, 
by  his  superiors,  to  the  quiet  town  of  Hiro- 
shima for  a  rest.  Here  he  was  to  work  at  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Lady. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6.  Fnther  Schif- 
fer was  quietly  reading  a  Japanese  news- 
papjer  at  his  breakfast  table  when  the 'world 
went  white  about  him. 

("It  happened  that  way  up  above,  too," 
said  Captain   Lewis.     "The   glare   when   the 


brmb  bun^t  was  so  brilliant  it  made  the  sun 
seem  pale.") 

The  next  thing  the  young  pHest  knew  be 
was  lying  down,  recovering  consciousness  and 
very  wet  from  his  own  blood.  He  could 
neither  see  nor  hear.  That  frightened  him, 
for  in  a  bombing  such  as  he  had  known  be- 
fore, there  should  have  been  much  noise. 
Then  he  realized  that  he  was  deaf,  and  also 
that  he  was  blind. 

A  few  moments  later,  his  senses  returned 
and  he  gasped  at  what  he  saw.  The  walls, 
the  windows,  has  been  shattered  into  stranee, 
irre^lar  designs.  The  furnishings  of  the 
room  had  crumbled  to  dust.  His  own  cloth- 
ing had  been  swept  away.  His  feet  were 
bare.     And  he  was  in  great  pain. 

A  voice  from  above,  the  voice  of  his  pastor 
called  to  ask,  "Father  Schiffer,  are  you  liv- 
ing?" (It  was  an  odd  q-jestion.  he  thought, 
even  then :  "He  would  ask  If  I  were  wounded 
unless  he  half  expected  me  to  be  dead") 

The  pastor  and  two  other  priests,  who  had 
been  upstairs,  rtished  down  to  Join  the 
gravely  Injtu-ed  man.  No  one  understood 
yet  what  had  occurred.  The  rectory  was 
earthquake  proof,  and  Its  walls  held  But 
the  church  next  door  h-xd  utterly  disap- 
peared.    And   as  for  the  town — 

"There  is  a  doctor  down  that  street,"  the 
pastor  said,  and  then  his  voice  was  still. 
T'here  was  no  street.  There  was  scarcely  any 
city.  There  were  only  the  horrible  sights  of 
ruination  where  men  had  lived  their  lives  a 
few  hours  before. 

Father  Schiffer  was  obviously  going  to  die; 
the    pastor   spoke    accordingly. 

•  "You  will  soon  see  the  Blessed  Mother  in 
Heaven,"  he  told  him.  "Please  tell  her  that 
we  will  rebuild  her  church  on  this  spot  as 
soon  as  we   can." 

Father  Schiffer  moved  a  bit. 

•Tather,"  he  said  to  his  superior.  "I  think 
I  have  a  chance  of  life  If  I  can  crawl  to  the 
river  and  get  some  water.  You  may  be  able 
to  give  the  message  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
before  I  do." 

So  he  set  out  for  the  river.  A  few  hvm- 
dred  j-ards  from  the  rectory  he  collapsed  and 
lay  there  for  12  hours — until  help  could  be 
brought  from  the  Jesuit  novitiate  3  miles 
outside  the  town.  Then  the  wounded  man 
was  put  into  a  hand  cart  and  Jounced  over 
the  rutted  roads  for  an  agonizing  trip.  At 
the  novKiate  there  were  no  doctors,  no 
nurses.  It  was  the  rector  who  looked  at 
Father  Schlffers  back  and  said.  "Why.  man. 
you're  full  of  glass!"  Over  a  hundred  glass 
splinters  had  lodged  In  his  back,  and  these 
the  rector  cut  out.  without  anesthesia  or 
proper  surgical  Instruments. 

That  night  more  than  a  hundred  Japanese 
patients  were  also  brought  to  the  novitiate, 
one  by  one.  Some  of  them  were  kept  as  pa- 
tients for  a  year  or  more,  and  ferl  out  of  the 
Jesuits'  own  scanty  wartime  rations.  Seme 
of  them  had  been  picked  up  and  added  to  the 
hand-cart  caravan  that  brought  the  priest 
himself. 

"Hnlf  a  dozen  times  on  that  ride."  he  said. 
T  begged  the  bearers,  'Let  me  die  here.  It's 
hopeless.'  They  answered,  'No.  We  have 
orders  to  get  you  back  for  a  decent  Christian 
funeral.  If  we  leave  you  here  youll  be  mixed 
up  with  all  the  other  corpses. '  The  other 
corpses  were  all  around  us  where  the  road 
should  have  been. 

"I  know  now,"  the  priest  added  gravely. 
"quite  enough  about  what  hell  looks  like 
to  make  my  meditations  on  that  subject 
with  no  prompting  from  the  spiritual 
books." 

All  these  details  of  the  effects  on  the  earth 
below  were  a  secret  from  the  Americans  in 
the  B-29  until  last  month,  when  the  meeting 
between  the  two  men  occurred.  Captain 
L,ewts  has  a  vivid  memory  of  all  that  hap- 
pened In  the  air  after  the  target  was  reached, 
after  the  "bombs  away." 
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•TTien,"  the  captain  recnlls.  "we  made  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  ncht.  as  the  scientists  had 
warned  us  to.  We  were  flying  manually  by 
Instrumenu  at  above  30.000  feet  Forty- 
three  seconds  alter  a-e  had  dropped  It.  the 
A-bomb  exploded.  1.800  feet  above  the 
ground.  Mv  God.  I  felt  a  flash  through  my 
whole  body  *  •  •  the  scientists  later  said 
M  waa  the  ozone  efTect.  Then  there  were  two 
distinct  slatM  at  the  ship  about  20  seconds 
after  the  flash 

'The  light  was  at  my  back,  but  even  so  It 
stunned  me.  It  was  fiercer  than  the  sun  on 
that  bright  and  sunny  day.  Yet  by  that 
time  we  were  maybe  8  miles  from  the  explo- 
sion. We  had  to  get  away  last  to  avoid  the 
bomb  effects  ourselves.  But  later  we  could 
look  back  and  see  the  mushroom. 

"It  looked  as  If  the  whole  city  were  covered 
with  boiling  smoke.  In  3  minutes  it  got  up 
as  high  as  30.000  feet.  We  could  see  the 
flames  below  crawling  up  the  mountains  and 
covering  the  bridges  and  tributary  rivers.  It 
seemtd  impossible  to  comprehend. 

"I  thought.  My  God,  what  have  we  done? 
If  I  live  a  hundred  years.  Ill  never  be  able  to 
get  this  moment  out  of  my  mind.'  I  guess  I 
never  will  W>  thought  the  Japanese  might 
have  surrendered  by  the  time  we  got  back  to 
our  base.  It  seemed  like  something  cut  of 
Buck  Rogers. 

'Oh.  I  had  dropped  bombs  before — 10.000- 
pound  bombs.  But  at  30.0C0  feet  they  make 
tiny  little  puffs  cf  smoke  when  they  explode. 
This  was  difTerent.  This  was  awful.  Back 
at  the  base  I  slept  for  20  hours  But  later 
I  didn't  sleep  much.  Id  lie  awake  thinking. 
•What  If  the  bomb  had  gone  off  In  the  plane?_ 
What  if  we  had  lost  a  wing?'  Only  half  the 
scientists  ever  expected  the  crew  to  survive, 
remember  Yet  none  of  us  had  even  combat 
fatigue.  It  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  end  a 
war — on  the  winners'  part,  anyway.  Nobody 
connected  with  the  bomb  had  to  lose  his  life. 

"But.  of  course,  the  loss  of  life  In  that  city 
was  terrible.  We  had  picked  it  because  it 
was  an  important  Japanese  headquarters — 
the  second    imperial   command   was   there." 

"Yes."  said  Father  Schlffer  gently.  'But 
that  was  just  on  paper.  Hiroshima  was  a 
debarkation  point  for  China,  with  about  100.- 
000  Japanese  soldiers  stationed  there.  But 
there  were  no  big  military  installations.  It 
was  a  city  of  400.000  civilians;  of  those  at 
least  200.000  died." 

-Good  heavens."  said  Captain  Lewis,  "that 
many?" 

"Yes."  replied  the  priest.  "The  Japanese 
official  figures  minimized  the  loss  at  the  ridic- 
ulo'js  figure  of  80.000.     We  knew  better." 

The  pilot  nodded.  "I  could  see  trolleys 
and  little  bridges  going  up— I  don't  know 
how  many." 

"Porty-two  bridges  were  destroyed,"  said 
Father  Schiffer. 

"Did  you  hear  the  bomb  coming  down?" 

"I  heard  nothing."  Father  Schiffer  replied, 
"not  the  plane,  nor  any  Impiict.  That  scared 
me  most  when  I  recovered  consciousness.  I 
lay  there  waiting  for  the  next  bombs  to  drop. 
the  way  they  alwa)'s  bad  in  raids  before.  The 
silence  was  the  most  appalling  thing  of  all — 
no  screams,  no  alr-rald  signals,  no  fire  en- 
gines rushing  past." 

"Did  you  have  any  sensation  of  heat?" 

"I  don't  remember — anyway,  it  wau  a  very 
hot  day.  But  when  I  regained  my  sight.  I 
looked  about  and  tried  to  count  the  fires — 
there  are  always  fires  in  those  wooden  cities 
of  Japan.  I  counted  16  in  the  first  10  min- 
utes. By  that  time  it  had  become  very 
cloudy,  but  I  didn't  look  up  or  see  the  mtish- 
room. 

"There  was  too  much  to  hold  my  eyes  to 
the  earth — blotxl  in  the  streets  and  flattened 
houaM  with  no  living  men  about.  It  didn't 
look  nice." 

"I  went  back  to  Japan  after  the  war."  said 
Captain  Lewis,  "and  the  Japs  In  Tokyo  had 


the  damnedest  reaction  to  the  bomb  you 
ever  heard.  They  sremed  grateful  for  It. 
They  called  it  Gods  wind'  and  said  11  had 
saved  many  lives  by  bringing  an  end  to  the 
war  " 

Father  Schiffer  nodded. 

"I  know. "  he  said  "We  thought  we  knew 
the  Japanese  psychology  well  after  15  years. 
but  their  reaction  at  Hiroshima  amazed  even 
us.  The  survivors  there  felt  their  city  had 
been  given  a  unique  honor — that  of  suffer- 
ing in  order  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
They  look,  upon  their  200.000  dead  as  willing 
victims — as  heroes  sacrificed  for  world-wide 
peace." 

"Were  the  survivors  themselves  crippled 
by  radioactivity?" 

"No.  "  said  Father  Schiffer.  "not  unless  they 
had  had  specific  Injuries  Many  Hiroshima 
citizens  were  bald,  some  for  years,  but  now 
their  hair  has  been  restored.  There  was  no 
sterility  effect,  accordinsr  to  the  doctors  on 
the  spot,  and  no  increase  In  the  birth  of 
abnormal  babies. 

"The  survivors  of  Hiroshima  are  scarcely 
worse  off  physically  today  than  before  the 
bomb. 

"Spiritually,  they  are  far.  far  better." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that.  Father?" 
asked  Captain  Lewis. 

•  Well.'  said  the  priest,  'it  is  a  happy  end- 
ing.    Ill  tell  you. 

"The  Japanese  Diet  has  allotted  funds  to 
build  a  University  of  Hiroshima  as  a  symbol 
of  peace.  That  in  Itself  is  startling.  But 
much  more  than  that  is  going  on. 

"Our  missionaries  there  were  recently  ap- 
proached by  a  committee  of  leading  citizens — 
Buddhists,  for  the  most  part.  Before  the 
war  this  city  was  predominantly  Buddhist. 
Well,  these  men  approached  our  rector  and 
asked  If  we  would  build  a  'palace  of  prayer' 
for  peace  right  where  the  A-bomb  fell.  He 
was  also  asked  if  he  would  supply  lecturers 
to  speak  In  Buddhist  monasteries  nearby. 
Conversions  to  Christianity  are  soaring  and 
the  'palace  of  prayer"  is  to  be  built." 

The  Tokyo  newspaper  Asahl  recently  con- 
ducted a  contest  among  architects  for  the 
best  plans  for  this  memorial  shrine,  and  some 
of  Japans  foremost  architect3  competed  for 
the  honor  of  desicnlng  the  structure.  Con- 
struction should  be  under  way  by  the  time 
this  article  is  In  print. 

Flags  of  all  the  countries  engaged  in  World 
War  II  will  be  placed  on  the  altar  and  prayers 
will  be  offered  up  24  hours  a  day.  not  only 
for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  but  for  all 
the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  war.  Names 
of  Bu'ddhist,  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
veterans  are  already  being  inscrit>ed  in  a 
Golden  Book  of  Prayer  which  the  Francl.scan 
Adoration  Monastery  of  Cleveland  Is  prepar- 
Ing  for  the  shrine,  scheduled  for  completion 
on  August  15,  1952,  to  coincide  with  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption. 

Already  Father  Schiffer  has  built  an  or- 
phanage at  Hiroshima  where  65  children  are 
being  cared  for.  and  this  Is  to  be  expanded 
to  a  general  hospital  In  time. 

And  so  the  effects  of  the  A-bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima hiive  included  things  that  never 
crossed  the  minds  of  the  General  Staff  In 
Washini^ton  nor  of  the  scientists  who  dis- 
covered how  to  release  the  devil  that  uranium 
contains,  nor  certainly  of  the  B-l!9  crew. 
For  peace  and  love  and  prayer  will  mark  the 
spot  forever  where  the  A-bomb  fell, 

"Will  you  fly  back  to  Hiroshima  when  we 

"open  our  shrine.  Captain?"  asked  the  priest 

gently.     "Will  you  try  to  borrow  a  B-29  and 

land  it  at  the  spot  you  saw  go  up  in  smoke 

before?" 

"Will  I?"  said  Captain  Lewis.  "Will  I? 
If  I  can  do  that,  and  maybe  bring  a  plane- 
load of  candy  from  America  for  those  kids. 
Ill  never  have  nightmares  again  over  the 
damage  that  we  had  to  do  that  d:iy.  I'll 
agree  with  you.  th«  story  of  Hiroshima  had 
a  happy  ending." 


The  New  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FRANCES  P,  EOLTON 

eT    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE'  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  wish  for  n.y  colleagues  in  this 
House  and  for  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  all  that  is  good  in  thi^s  new  year. 

The  old  year  ha^  taken  its  place  with 
yesterdays  10.000  years.  Its  record  is 
there  for  all  to  read,  filled  with  human 
aspiration--  and  spotted  with  mistakes  of 
judgment  and  of  action  caused  by  mis- 
understanding as  well  as  by  apathy  to- 
ward and  Ignorance  of  the  great  funda- 
mental laws  of  Gods  universe. 

Yes.  we  have  made  many  mistakes. 
But  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  by  mistakes  that  the  individual  and 
the  Nation  learns  and  grows.  There- 
fore I  do  not  look  into  this  new  year 
and  the  incoming  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress with  fear  and  trepidation.  Rather 
do  I  look  forward  to  a  year  of  great 
growth  in  perception,  in  awareness,  in 
understanding.  With  such  growth  we 
can  anticipate  a  year  of  fundamental 
accomplishment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  face 
an  era  of  great  strain — a  time  when 
disciplines  will  be  expected  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals, as  a  Government  and  as  a  Na- 
tion. To  see  clearly  we  must  set  aside 
greed,  selfishness,  coldness  of  heart  and 
emotionalism.  We  must  recogTiize  our 
own  need  of  calm,  balanced  judgment  in 
all  things,  cf  quiet  determination  to 
"seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
is  ritJhteousness  and  pea^e."  We  must 
sacrifice  prejudice,  intolerance  and  fear 
upon  the  altar  of  our  country's  need  for 
unity  in  unselfish  service  to  those  things 
which  under  God  can  bring  peace  in  our 
time. 

Above  all  else,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as 
a  Congress  need  to  examine  ourselves 
and  the  uncharted  sea  that  lies  ahead. 
We  mu.st  in.sist  upon  knowing  the  goal 
toward  which  this  Government,  in  its 
three  parts,  is  moving  at  every  point. 
We  must  know  what  each  step  we  take 
involves,  and  what  it  may  lead  to  before 
we  take  it.  We  must  assume  in  com- 
pleteness the  responsibility  placed  upon 
us  as  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 

Only  when  we  know  our  goal  can  we 
legislate  with  judgment  and  intelligence. 
Only  when  we  so  consider  the  grave  mat- 
ters that  will  come  before  us  daily  shall 
we  have  the  renewed  confidence  of  the 
people  whom  we  serve.  Only  such  con- 
fidence can  give  us  the  unity  which  will 
make  us  invincible. 

I  therefore  extend  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  and  the 
other  body  my  good  wishes  for  a  most 
satisfying  and  constructive  new  \ear.  I 
would  ask  you  to  join  with  me  m  all 
pood  wishes  to  thos«  who  share  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  in  the  clhrr  two  departments  of 
Government.    It  is  for  us  to  renew  our 
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covenant  of  fre<»dom  in  unity  of  thought 
and  action  to  preserve  for  future  gener- 
ations the  freedom  under  law  which  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  this  representative 
Republic  have  bad  entrusted  to  their 
watchful  care. 

And  may  the  Infinite  grant  us  vision, 
singlene.ss  of  purpose  and  a  flaming  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  light. 


Shall  We  Call  Polilburos  World  War 
Biaff  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIF-  rn;.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Monday.  January  1, 1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  is  a 
unique  institution.  It  is  a  club  that 
seriously  studies  public  questions,  and 
after  exhaustive  study  and  discussion  of 
a  specific  public  problem,  it  makes  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  slogan  of  the  founder, 
Edward  F.  Adams,  was    Get  the  facts." 

Also  the  club  attracts  as  guests,  speak- 
ers with  profound  knowledge  and  big 
reputations.  Since  the  club  was  found- 
ed, every  President  of  the  United  States. 
either  before  or  during  his  service  as 
President,  has  addres;5ed  the  members. 

Leaders  in  practically  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  and  thought  have  ap- 
peared before  this  club  as  guest  speakers. 
Recently  the  club  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Kerner.  Sather  professor  of 
history  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Slavic  Studies,  University  of  California. 
He  made  a  powerful  address  answering 
the  question  which  is  the  title  of  this 
discussion.  Whether  we  agree  with  his 
conclusions  and  analyses  or  not.  his 
thoughts  are  well  worth  pondering.  He 
has  devoted  years  to  a  study  and  exami- 
nation of  our  relations  with  Russia  and 
the  problem  as  to  whether  the  world  can 
attain  stable  and  enduring  peace  so  long 
as  Russia  remains  Communist. 

Two  World  Wars  have  been  fought  and 
won  by  the  free  world,  and  in  each  case 
the  hope  and  the  expectation  were  that 
world  peace  would  follow.  It  was  lost  in 
1920  when  the  United  States  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Whether  it  would  have  brought 
peace,*  no  one  knows,  but  I  am  one  of 
those  that  thought  it  was  a  chance  we 
should  not  have  overlooked. 

This  time  the  free  countries  started 
early  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  world 
order  that  would  bring  world  peace.  The 
Umted  Nations  was  founded  and  for  5 
years  has  been  stmggling  to  move  toward 
a  peaceful  worlu. 

Of  course,  we  must  admit  that  we 
made  one  terribly  bad  assumption;  i.  e.. 
that  the  free  world,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  could  work  and  deal 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  same  fair,  frank. 
and  honest  mr.nner  that  we  dealt  with 
other  countries  not  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation.   We  soon  found  this  assumption 


to  be  false.  Perhaps  we  of  the  United 
States  should  l.ave  realized  this  from 
the  treatment  Ru.^.'-ia  eavc  our  lend-lease 
representative  and  our  Ambas.sador  in 
Russia  duriruc  the  war  when  we  were 
fighting  together  as  allies  and  when 
Russia  was  struggling  de.sperately  for  her 
existence. 

The  speech  of  Professor  Kerner  is  so 
thought  provoking,  so  well  reasoned  and 
sweeping  in  its  analysis  that  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Ccn-zress.  These  are  the  kinds  of  dis- 
cu.«;sions  that  really  help  Congressmen 
understand  some  of  the  staggering  deci- 
sions they  must  soon  make.  Under- 
standing and  courage  is  what  brings 
right  decisions.  The  safety  and  freedom 
of  this  and  future  generations  is  at  stake 
in  many  of  the  congressional  decisions 
which  will  be  made  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Under  leave  granted  me,  I  here  repro- 
duce Dr.  Kerner's  speech: 

The  Western  Powers  offered  Russia  an  en- 
during peace  on  the  basis  of  national  and 
vital  interests.  In  other  words,  real  security. 

The  concessions  made  at  Tehran  in  1943 
and  at  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Moscow  in  1943 
were  all  made  with  this  In  view.  They  were 
President  Rojsevelfs  great  gamble,  which  we 
now  know  has  ended  in  miserable  failure, 
because,  alter  obtaining  all  these  concessions, 
the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
world  revolution  after  the  Conference  at  Yal- 
ta in  February  1945. 

This  change  in  Soviet  policy  ended  the 
hope  of  postwar  cooperation  and  peace. 

The  Western  Powers  conceded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  the  right  to  friendly  neigh- 
bors with  governments  of  their  choosing  and 
With  whom  it  would  make  alliances. 

The  new  Russo-PoUsh  boundary  that  It 
demanded  was  granted  and  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment-ln-exlle  dropped.  The  Communist- 
controlled  government  of  Poland  was  recog- 
nized. 

dutnsivk  concessions  can  be  t:sed 

OFFENSIViXT 

The  German  East  Prussian  territory 
around  Koenigsberg.  which  would  prevent  a 
new  Germany  from  threatening  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  the  eastern  Baltic  by  air.  was 
likewise  assigned  to  Soviet  Russia.  In  Rus- 
sian hands  this  grant  of  territory,  for  de- 
fensive p'orposes  can  be  turned  Into  an  of- 
fensive base  to  dominate  Berlin.  Paris  ancf 
Copenhagen  with  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic, 
11  not  London  itself. 

The  award  of  Bessarabia  and  Bukowina, 
If  used  for  defensive  purposes  by  Russia,  pro- 
tects Odessa  and  blocks  an  Invasion  route 
Into  the  Rtisslan  Ukraine.  If  used  for  offen- 
sive purposes  and  aggression,  it  dominates 
the  Danul>e.  and  constitutes  a  gateway  to 
conquest  cf  the  Balkans. 

Soviet  Russia's  demand  for  a  new  treaty 
to  regulate  the  Turkish  Straits  was  accom- 
panied by  the  abrogation  In  March  1945  of 
Its  treaty  of  virtual  alliance  with  Turkey 
dating  back  20  years.  The  Western  Powers 
conceded  that  new  conditions  called  for  a 
new  treaty,  but  .Insisted  on  an  International 
arrangement,  which  wculd  not  permit  R'os- 
siin  domination  cf  the  very  strategic  water- 
way. 

The  Western  Powers  promised  Soviet  Rus- 
sia the  Kurile  Inlands.  By  this  concession 
the  Scviet  Union  secured  a  Russian-con- 
trolled access  Into  the  North  Pacific,  which 
II  used  offensively  might  lead  to  the  dcmina- 
tlon  of  the  North  Pacific  and  put  the  Aleu- 
tians, Alaska,  and  Canada  m  jeopardy. 

Add  to  this,  previou^iy  held  raiiroad.  eco- 
nomic and  -.aval  rights  lu  Manchuria  ac- 
quired    before     1905.     the     right-of-way     to 


create  an  independent  Mongolia.  an:i  the 
right  to  occupy  Korea  north  of  me  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  Looked  at  defensively,  this 
would  secure  Ru^ia  access  to  unfrozen 
ports  and  to  pertect  defense  of  Its  Aslsttc 
shores. 

Fr.  m  an  offensive  point  cf  view.  Mongolia. 
a  Euddhist  country,  closely  connected  m  re- 
ligion with  Tibet  and  with  millions  of  be- 
lievers In  China.  India,  and  elsewhere,  could 
serve  as  an  excellent  gateway  lor  the  world 
revolution  steam  roller  m  this  backyard  of 
Asia. 

MANCHUaiA  T7SZS  AS  KZD  CHIN.1  BAiE 

To  use  M.'.nchuria.  the  one  great  poten- 
tial basis  of  China's  future  industrialization, 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  triumph  cf  Chi- 
nese Communists  In  all  China,  as  It  was 
actually  used.  Is  a  world-revolutionary 
action. 

The  Western  Powers  also  conceded  the  om- 
inous principle  of  coalition  ( bourgeois-Com- 
munist)  governments  In  thr  Soviet  Union's 
neighbors:  Poland.  Eastern  Germany.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia.  Hungary,  Rumania  Bul- 
garia, and  China — everyone,  except  Yugo- 
slavia, a  neighbor.  This  meant  delivering 
these  countries  to  Moscow;  submission  to 
Moscow. 

Ftill  st-.tus  In  the  United  Nations,  with 
three  votes  In  the  Assembly  and  a  permanent 
seat  In  the  Security  Council  with  power  to 
veto  anything  remotely  In  opposition  to  th« 
progress  of  the  world  revolution,  followed 
logically. 

IT    POUCT    PIACI     CONCESSIONS    SATISFACTOBT 

Occupation  zones  in  Germany  i  with  Ber- 
lin territorially  unconnected  w.th  the  n  ii- 
Sovlet  TOCtors  i ,  and  In  Austria,  with  vague 
and  undefined  and  unaffrreed  upon  arrange- 
ments of  reparations  from  them  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  gave  further  ereat  advantages. 

Any  country  whose  policy  was  security  de- 
fense, and  peace  based  on  national  and  vital 
interests  would  have  regarded  the^e  conces- 
sions as  satisfactory. 

In  spite  of  all  these  concessions  and  a 
world  disarmed  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  has  been  a  persistent  whine,  as  If  some 
rsjik  injustice  had  been  done  to  that  country. 

Communist  propaganda  harped  upon  the 
warlike  world  surrounding  It,  with  first 
Britain  and  now  the  United  States  ready  to 
pounce  on  such  an  innocent  and  wronged 
community  of  peace-loving  citizens  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites. 

SOME  crnziws  and  scholais  swaixowed  bait 

And  this,  some  well-intentioned  citizens 
and  scholars,  and  some  not  sn  well-inten- 
tioned, have  swallowed  bait,  fishhook,  sink- 
er, line  and  pole. 

The  competent  historian  in  the  future 
wlU  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union,  more  prop- 
erly the  Moscow  Politburo,  wrecked  the  hopes 
of  peace  beginning  in  1945  and  wJl  name 
It  as  the  aggresBOir  In  China  and  Korea,  as 
It  was  In  Poland,  Ciechoelovakia.  Hungary. 
Rumania.  Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  as  the 
Instigator  of  the  third  world  war,  If  and 
when  It  unfortunately  begflns. 

This  leads  to  another  misapprehension, 
that  Soviet  imperialism  Is  nothing  else  than 
czarist  imperialism,  and  that  the  Russian 
people  are.  therefore,  our  enemies.  This 
would  lead  us  to  the  same  mistake  Hitler 
made. 

Rus.slan  soldiers  surrendered  In  millions  to 
the  Germans.  They  wanted  to  be  liberated. 
They  were  treated  as  despised  enemies,  as  so 
many  swine. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  facton. 
if  not  the  most  Important,  that  saved  Com- 
munist rule  In  Russia. 

CZABS  did   not   STTPPCKT  StTBVnSICN   ABaOAB 

Czirist  Russia  expanded  down  the  rivers  la 
search  of  access  to  the  seas. 

Czarist  Russia  loliowea  preponderantly  the 
policy  of   national   ana   vital   ueedi      It   aid 
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not  create,  direct,  and  support  political 
parties.  In  all  the  other  countries  to  bring 
about  Its  domination  of  them. 

It  Is  time  we  return  to  the  view  that, 
should  the  third  world  war  unfortunately 
break  out.  the  peoples  of  Russia  will  take 
an  enthusiastic  part  In  their  own  liberation. 

The  Soviet  Empire  and  Its  colonies,  we 
must  conclude.  U  basically  a  far  different 
organism  from  that  of  crarUt  Russia  and 
has  a  world  reTolutlonary  policy,  not  one  of 
security  and  national  and  vital  alms. 

The  Soviet  empire  and  lU  colonies  have  a 
great  superiority  at  present  In  armed  might 
M  respects  trained  and  battle-ready  divisions. 
aome  175  at  least,  in  certain  kinds  of  artillery 
and  tanks,  in  hedge-hopping  airplanes,  and 
possible  m  snorkel  submarines.  It  may  have 
some  atom  bombs. 

It  Is  fatally  vulnerable  from  air  attack  In 
Its  Baku  and  Ploestl  oil  fields.  In  some  of  Its 
industrial  concentrations,  in  its  very  Inade- 
quate railroad  system  and  In  the  forced,  su- 
perficial loyalty  of  Its  peoples. 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  vhe  Moscow 
Politburo  has  thus  far  avoided  International 
war  but.  as  Secretary  Acheson  said,  attempts 
to  overthrow  by  subversive  means  estab- 
lished governments. 

sovxrr  pctipose  to  BLtrrr.  Ti»Hoaiz« 

Their  purpose  Is  clear:  to  bluff  and  ter- 
rorize the  free  world  Into  further  fatal  ap- 
peasements, to  soften  it  for  easy  conquest,  to 
lull  It  to  sleep  with  a  false  peace  movement, 
whose  sole  objective  is  to  eliminate  the  one 
weapon— the  atom  bomb — that  really  fright- 
ens the  war  lords  of  the  Kremlin. 

By  bluff,  terror,  and  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  by  exported  revolu- 
tionaries—the Bolshevik  termite*— they  are 
confident  they  can  finish  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world  without  taking  the 
risk,  perhaps  fatal  to  them,  of  international 
war.  At  least  not  until  they  have  so  nibbled 
away  at  the  world,  until  the  rest  Is  Isolated 
and  worn  out  and  will  be  a  push-over  by  a 
sale  use  of  force  from  without. 

STALIN.   LFNIN:    WA«   INI\TrABU 

At  that  time.  If  they  have  to.  they  will 
resort  to  the  preventive  war  which  Vozne- 
sensky  let  out  of  the  bag  In  hi-  The  War 
JBconomy  of  the  USSR:  "To  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  appearance  within  the  near  future 
of  new  Imperialist  aggression  against  the  So- 
cialist homeland  at  the  beginning  of  a  third 
world  war.  it  is  necessary  that  the  aggressor 
Imperialist  countries  be  disarmed,  militarily 
and  economically,  and  that  the  antl-lmpe- 
rlallst  countries  rally  together." 

In  this  light  Stallus  statement  In  1927  la 
understandable:  "We  cannot  lorget  the  say- 
ing of  Lenin  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  In 
the  matter  of  our  construction  depends 
whether  we  succeed  In  delaying  war  with  the 
capitalist  countries,  which  U  inevitable,  but 
which  may  be  delayed  either  until  proletarian 
revolt  ripens  In  Europe  or  until  the  colonial 
revolutions  come  fully  to  a  head,  or  finally 
until  the  capitalists  fight  among  themselves 
over  division  of  the  colonies." 

In  recent  history  the  attempt  to  limit  wars 
to  local  wars  has  been  a  failure. 

Tuita  TO  TiNcz  orr  roRMOSA 

We  have  tried  to  caU  the  United  Nations 
action  m  Korea  a  local  police  action.  We 
have  tried  to  limit  It  to  Korea,  fencing  Tor- 
moM  out  of  It  and  hoping  that  Conunuulst 
China  would  also  stay  out  of  it. 

Thus  England  Is  friendly  at  Pelplng  and  la 
Hong  Kong  where  It  sells  materlaU  useful  in 
war  to  Chinese  CommunUts.  Our  merchants 
and  ships  until  recently  did  the  same  thing. 
British  boys  are  fighting  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  Korea. 

How  much  sens*  does  this  make? 

Question:  "Are  the  limitations  which  pre- 
vent unlimited  pursuit  of  Chinese  large  forces 

and  unlimited  attack  on  their  bases  regarded 
by  you  as  a  handicap  to  enectlve  military 
operations?"    Answer  oy  General  M.tcArtliun 


•*An  enormous  handicap,  without  precedent 
In  military  history." 

The  Truman-Attlee  conversations  must 
have  pleased  SUlln  and  Mao.  but  they  pleased 
hardly  anybody  competent  to  Judge  such 
matters.  We  yielded  on  the  British  sug- 
gestion to  see  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  peace  in  Korea.  We  continued  our 
stand  on  Formosa. 

We  continued  post  haste  to  arm.  mobilize, 
and  create  a  war  economy.  We  will  continue 
to  believe  that  anything  obtained  In  that 
way  In  Korea  Is  only  a  truce. 

HAVE    HF-U)    TO    ONE-raONT    POUCT 

We  have  held  to  the  one-front  policy  which 
the  Moscow  Politburo  could  easily  diagnose 
from  public  statements,  to  wit:  Europe  Is 
more   Important   than   Asia. 

This  Is  sound  so  far  as  the  statement  that. 
If  Europe  goes  down,  we  are  Isolated.  It  Is 
unsound  In  that  the  problem  of  Communist 
aggression  Is  world-wide  and  must  be  met  on 
all  tronts. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  available  to 
take  the  ground  that  Stalin  at  this  time — 
we  cannot  say  the  same  for  a  year  or  two 
hence — cannot  fight  except  on  one  front. 

To  support,  equip,  and  provide  for  the 
Northern  Korea  and  Chinese  Communist 
forces  at  such  a  great  distance  from  Moscow 
has  been  quite  a  strain  for  Soviet  Russian 
economy.  Stalin  would  not  welcome  an  all- 
front  war  at  this  time. 

WILL   V  E  BE  RELATIVELY  STRoNCEH   IN    1952? 

Will  we  be  relatively  stronger  than  Stalin 
m  1951  or  1952  than  we  are  now'>  Was  Brit- 
ain stronger  relatively  than  Hitler  In  1939 
than  In  1936?  Was  Stalin  relatively  stronger 
than  Hitler  In  1941  than  he  was  In  1939? 
The  answer  to  these  Is  most  probably  not  In 
the  affirmative. 

Competent  research  blames  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War  on  the  fact  that  the 
British  did  not  make  It  clear  enough  and 
soon  enough  to  William  II  that  they  would 
enter  the  war. 

British  appeasements  led  definitely  to  the 
Second  World  War.  In  reality,  though  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Attlee.  has  not  his  recent  at- 
tempt resembled   (earlier  appeasements)? 

MORK  LOCAL  WARS 

For  Mr.  Stalin  It  means  the  Western  World 
Is  weak — a  triumphant  local  war  In  Korea 
can  be  duplicated  In  Indochina.  Slam, 
Burmri.  India,  and  most  of  all  In  Iran  (If  It 
Is  nece.ssary  to  go  that  far) . 

All  these  are  outside  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Attlee-led  E^irope  and  Nehru-led  Asia  pre- 
sent a  tempting,  but  deceptive  dish  to  Sta- 
lin. Tempting  for  further  forays,  deceptive 
finally,  because  they  will  come  to  a  true  real- 
ization of  the  situation  sooner  or  later  and 
then  the  die  will  be  cast. 

These  conversations  will  not  prevent  a 
third  world  war.  They  may  even  hasten 
It.  The  situation  has  become  a  race  In 
time.  How  much  has  It  advanced  the  time- 
table?    To  1951? 

If  we  called  Stalin's  bluff,  knowing  he 
cannot  fight  an  all-front  war  now.  there  is 
Just  a  chance  that  this  might  prevent  such  a 
war. 

If  It  did  not.  it  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
the  war  because  all  the  causes  of  the  war 
have  been  counted  In  by  this  time  by  com- 
petent Judges. 

Only  Stalin  can  prevent  the  third  world 
war.  but  his  terms  are  submission  to  Moscow. 
The  free  nations,  free  men  everywhere  cannot 
accept  submission  to  Moscow,  and  what  Is 
more  they  will  accept  only  an  enduring  peace 
or  go  down  to  ruin  trying  to  get  it. 

Who  blocked  agreement  on  the  use  of  the 
atom  bomb  which  required  efficient  Interna- 
tional li.spectlon?  Who  prevented  the  crea- 
tion of  armed  forces  for  the  United  Nations 
to  block  such  forays  m  Korea  and  those  yet 
to  come? 

Who?  Who?  Who? 


Who  put  pressure  upon  and  converted  the 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  into  Jtoviet 
vassals?  Who  almost  scuttled  the  cemo- 
cratlc  governments  of  France  and  lUl:  ? 

Who  fooled  our  advisers  about  China? 
Who  ordered  the  Northern  Koreans  Into 
south  China?  Who  ordered  the  Chinese 
Communist  divisions  Into  Korea  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Northern  Korea.is? 

Who  will  order  the  next  subtle  pr«  ssure 
and  force  Into  Indochina.  Iran,  or  some  other 
locale:"  The  answer  is  the  same:  The  Mos- 
cow Politburo. 

The  next  step,  after  the  real  failure  to 
solve  the  Korean  war  which  may  t>e  exp<«cted. 
Is  to  call  Soviet  Russia's  and  Communist 
Chinas  bluff  on  a  world  war. 

Neither  they  nor  we  are  prepared  i?T  It. 
But  they  have  a  lot  more  to  lose  from  t.n  In- 
ternational war  than  we.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result. 

It  win  give  the  world  Its  first  chance  to 
look  peace  In  the  face  since  1945.  If  It  trlngs 
war  now.  we  shall  win  that  war  and  enl  the 
menace  to  freedom. 


Forgotten  Man  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Tuesday.  December  26,  1950 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  January  1.  1951.  an'd  the  first  of  '.hree 
articles  by  Clyde  Farnsworth  on  the  re- 
markable record  of  resistuncc  whic  i  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  c:hina 
has  made  both  to  Japanese  and  armed 
Communists  attempts  to  conquer  and 
use  China  for  their  respective  program 
of  world  domination.  Little  by  little, 
events  are  discreditini?  those  who  were 
apoloRists  for  Chinese  Communists  and 
detractors  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Perhaps  the  truth  about  China  can  soon 
be  given  a  hearing  again  in  this  country. 
Only  then  will  there  be  hope  that  public 
piessure  will  force  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  alter  its  disastrous  policies 
of  the  last  5  years  in  Asia  and  thereby 
p>erhaps  save  our  own  country; 

Forgotten  Man 

It  Is  Ironical  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
Communists  are  threatening  to  conquer  all 
of  Asia,  the  Asiatic  who  was  first  to  draw 
his  sword  against  communism  is  not  per- 
mitted to  fight. 

It  is  Just  as  Ironical  that,  when  we  are 
losing  a  war  against  communism  in  Korea 
for  want  of  manpower,  a  well-trained  army, 
ready  and  eager  to  fight  and  within  easy 
sailing  distance  of  the  front,  has  not  been 
called  on. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  the  man.  The  army 
Is  the  huge  Chinese  Nationalist  force  now 
Idle  on  Formosa. 

Politics   is   keeping   both   out   of   the   war. 

Chiang  fought  and  won  countless  battles 
against  the  Reds  before  1937  when  he  w.is 
forced  to  devote  his  major  attention  to  the 
Japanese.  Against  the  Japanese,  Chiang  lost 
more  battles  than  he  won.  But  he  kept  on 
lighting.  After  Japan  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  In  1945.  the  Nationalists  resumed  their 
war  with  the  Communists. 

Chiang  lost  the  support  of  the  United 
Statfs  Government  bec.iuse  he  refused  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Communists. 
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Some  of  the  deUils  of  this  amazing  story 
are  told  by  Scrtpps-Howard  staff  writer  Clyde 
Farnsworth  on  this  page  today. 

As  a  war  correspondent.  Mr.  Farnsworth 
was  a  witness  to  many  of  these  events.  To- 
day's article  and  two  more  to  follow  will 
m..ke  it  easier  to  understand  why  the  Com- 
munlsu  are  winning  the  war  In  Asia. 

Chiang's  Pocght  Reds  25  Years 
(NOTt  —  This  IS  the  first  of  three  articles  by 
Clyde  Farnsworth  aiipwerln^  the  question 
raised  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  can  and  will  fight.  Mr. 
Farnsworth  returned  to  this  country  re- 
cently from  an  8-year  tour  of  duty  In  the 

Orient  ) 

(By  C;yde  Farnsworth) 

Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  armed  forces 
have  fought  Russian-Inspired.  Russian- 
directed  world  revolution  for  25  years. 

It  was  not.  of  course,  a  constant  clash  of 
arms  and  shedding  of  blo«xl.  There  were 
periods  of  armed  truce,  of  recession,  or  ad- 
vance, times  In  which  the  two  sides  tried 
their  luck  at  the  council  tables.  And  for 
eight  long  years  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
were  preoccupied  with  their  war  of  resistance 
against  Japan. 

But  the  undercurrents  of  conflict  between 
the  strongest  Communist  P;irty  outside  Rus- 
sia and  the  strongest  Asiatic  force  ever 
brought  to  bear  against  world  communism 
were  never  stilled— from  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  whom  Chiang  succeeded,  down 
to  today. 

The  record  shows — and  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience — that  the  Chinese  Naiion- 
aliMs  fought,  and  often  fought  well,  with  the 
odds  desperately  against  ihem.  And  thf  y  re 
ready  and  eager  to  go  again.  Its  only  a 
sordid  twist  of  International  politics  that 
keeps  them  out  of  the  war  were  tu.  They 
would,  of  course,  be  on  our  side. 

The  Chiang-Nationalists'  struggle  with 
communism  falls  Into  three  periods: 

Chiang  first  purged  his  government  party 
of  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists.  He 
then  conducted  a  successful  military  cam- 
paign against  Chinese  war  lords,  broiight 
China  greater  unification  than  the  country 
had  ever  known,  eliminated  a  ■'Chinese 
Soviet  Republic"  In  southeast  China  and 
harried  lis  army  for  6.000  roundabout  miles 
into  the  Chinese  northwest. 

Chiang's  1930  offensive  was  the  first  of  six. 
The  Reds  held  pronounced  terrain  ad- 
vantti(je8  in   mountain  fastnesses. 

The  Nationalist-Communist  struggle  of 
1930  to  1934  was  a  war  of  complete  mobility. 
It  was  then  the  Chinese  Red  leaders  devel- 
oped a  new  manual  of  guerrUla  tactics,  in- 
cluding unparalleled  terror  against  civU  pop- 
ulations that  aided  the  Nationalists. 

The  sharpest  sUtlstics  on  record  to  show 
that  this  was  bloody  warfare  and  not  an  old- 
fashioned  Chinese  tempest  over  teacups — 
that  It  produced  a  Nationalist  victory  and 
Red  retreat- -are  the  before-and-after  popu- 
lation figures  in  the  province  where  most  of 
the  fighting  occurred. 

The  25.0C0.000  p<:>pulatlon  of  Klangsi  Prov- 
ince was  cut  in  half. 

The  sixth  and  final  offensive  against  the 
outnumbered  Reds  In  1934  developed  Into  a 
vast  ring  around  the  Klangsi  enclave.  Be- 
tween 90.000  and  100.000  Reds  broke  out.  and 
one  year  and  8,000  miles  later  they  arrived  In 
Shensl  Province— 20,000  strong. 

In  1936  Russia  obviously  ordered  the 
weakened  Chinese  Communists  to  lay  off 
their  propagandizing  for  an  antl-Chlang. 
anti-Japan  "united  front."  Ri.issla  recog- 
nized Chiang's  value  for  the  coming  war 
against  Japan  and  demonstrated  this  by  sav- 
ing his  life  In  a  sensational  kidnaping 
episode. 

The  Japanese  also  had  recognized  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Chlang-Natlonallst 
line-up.  They  attacked  In  1937  and  Chiang 
resisted. 


Virtually  cut  off  from  outside  material  aid. 
he  resisted  for  8  years,  exacting  1.000,000 
casualties  and  tying  up  about  1,000.000 
Japanese  troops  which  otherwise  could  have 
been  used  to  help  block  the  American  offen- 
sive In  the  Pacific. 

This  was  the  very  minimum  of  the  Na- 
tionalist contribution  to  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

During  much  of  the  same  time  Chiang  also 
resisted  all  pressures.  Including  those  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph 
W.    StUwell.    for    an    integration    of    Chinese 

Communist  armies  with  his  own  and  with 
General  StUwel!  commanding  both.  Chiang 
felt  that  would  be  a  short-cut  to  a  Com- 
munist China. 

The  Communists  meanwhile  used  the 
"united  front"  against  Japanese  Invasion  to 
spread  themselves  from  the  north  Into  cen- 
tral and  south  China  and  to  Increase  thtir 
army  from  25.000  to  more  than  300  000. 

Chiang  fought  the  Japanese  with  one  hand 
and  tried  to  rule  the  Reds  with  the  other. 

His  divisions  engaged  a  Japanese  seaborne 
force  for  3  months  around  Shanghai  in  1937^ 
blocking  the  way  to  Nanking  where  the 
enemy  hoped  to  dictate  a  sadden  peace.  By 
the  time  the  Japanese  reached  Nanking  the 
Government  had  moved  to  Haiikow,  the  first 
of  Chiang's  withdrawals  into  the  interior. 

The  Chinese,  no  match  for  the  Japanese  In 
arms  or  equipment,  had  to  sell  China's  space 
for  time  In  which  to  set  up  interior  bases. 

Yet  in  April  1938  the  poorly  armed  Chinese 
gave  the  Japanese  a  sound  beaiing  at  Taier- 
chwang.  The  Japanese  suffered  30,000  casu- 
alties by  Chinese  estimate. 

It  took  the  Japanese  4  months  to  crack 
Hankow's  defenses  and  they  never  reached 
Chungking  which  was  to  be  Chiang's  pro- 
visional capital.  Changsha,  focus  of  Japa- 
ense  attempts  to  establish  a  line  of  com- 
munications through  southeast  China,  was 
successfully  defended  against  three  offen- 
sives, only  to  yield  in  1944  to  the  fourth. 

At  Hengyang,  farther  south,  the  Japanese 
were  held  up  47  days  by  a  Chinese  garrison 
completely  cut  off  from  all  supply  except  by 
air.  one  of  the  epic  defenses  of  the  v.ar. 

There  were  many  other  battles,  attested 
to  by  American  observers,  and  other  Chi- 
nese victories,  but  the  last  Japanese  cam- 
paign of  the  war  was  an  attempt  to  knock  out 
a  Chinese-American  air  base  at  Chihkiang, 
western  Hunan  Province,  ended  in  the  most 
Impressive  victory  for  the  Chinese,  stUl 
underarmed. 

They  halted  and  finally  shattered  and 
threw  back  a  Japanese  force  of  80,000  men 
between   Apnl  9   and  June  3,   1945. 

The  Communists,  with  enormous  Russian 
help  in  the  way  of  captured  Japanese  arms, 
won  the  bafJe  of  China  in  Manchuria. 

In  the  winter  of  1947-48,  Red  Gen.  L;n 
Plao  had  to  mount  seven  separate  offensives 
agaln.sT  the  reduced,  outnumbered,  out- 
gunned, and  overextended  Nationalists  be- 
fore he  made  the  northeast  4  secure  base  for 
the  conquest  of  China  proper. 

The  Red's  first  major  successes  were 
Weihsien,  In  Shantung,  and  Shihchiachwang 
in  Hopeh,  neither  a  pushover. 

The  capture  of  Tsinan.  capital  of  Shan- 
tung, alter  a  10-day  battle  and  the  first  of 
the  Nationalists  biz  defections,  gave  a  de- 
cisive turn  to  events.  Four  months  later 
Tientsin  went  under  and  Pelping  was  not  far 
behind. 

On  the  other  hand,  Talyuan,  capital  of 
Shansi.  closely  bese!ii;ed  fi^r  months,  fought 
on  and  was  not  reduced  until  after  Nanking 
had  fallen  in  April   1949 

Peiplng  w-as  yielded  without  a  fight  by 
Gen  Fu  Tso-yl.  whom  American  officLils  had 
touted  a-s  the  best  of  Chiang  Kai-sheks  gen- 
erals, while  one  of  the  worst.  In  their  judg- 
ment. Gen.  Tu-Yu-mlng,  fought  until  he  was 
captured  in  the  big  battle  of  Hsuchow.  That 
fight  finally  decided  things  north  of  the  lower 
Yangtze. 

About  1.000.000  combatants  engaged  In 
this,  the  greatest  battle  of  China's  struggle. 


Virtually  the  whole  Nationalist  force  com- 
mitted was  lost  between  November  9  and 
mid-December  1948,  In  the  Hsuchow  break- 
through and  Its  sequel  of  outflankings  and 
envelopment.'?. 

The  loliow.ng  spring.  1949,  after  a  futility 
of  peace-seeking.  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and 
H;ii;k(iw  were  lost,  but  it  took  the  rest  Of 
the  year  for  the  Reds  to  win  the  strategic 
centers  of  south,  southwest,  west,  find  north- 
we.-^t  China. 

The  Nationalists  were  left  principally  on 
the  island  of  Ftirmoea.  which  already  had 
been  converted  into  a  base,  for  retxaining  of 
officers  and  men. 

The  Nationalists  smashed  a  20,COO-man  am- 
phibious assault  on  Kiiimen  Island,  off  Amoy. 
They  defended  the  Chusan  Islands,  southeast 
of  Shanghai,  against  repeated  assaults  before 
skiil'ully  withdrawing  100.000  troops  to  add 
to  the  defense  of  Formosa.  And  they  ex- 
tricated some  of  the  defenders  of  Hainon 
when  that  island  also  had  to  be  yielded  for 
Formosa  s   sake. 


Civilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  JIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKINNON 

OF  CALIrORVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  point  out  a  patriotic  undertaking  con- 
ducted by  a  friend  and  conslituent  of 
mine  in  San  Die':ro. 

The  Federal  Government's  delay  In 
assuming  adequate  leadership  and  guid- 
ance in  civilian  defense  has  provided 
understandable  confu-sion  and  concern 
upon  the  part  of  municipal  officials  and 
private  citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 

Here  and  there  we  are  seeing  evidence 
of  real  leadership  and  acceptance  upon 
the  part  of  private  citizens  to  take  the 
initiative  in  civilian-defense  organiza- 
tion. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Instances  oc- 
curred a  few  days  aeo  in  San  Diego, 
■when  Edward  Loncstreth.  a  private  citi- 
zen with  unbounded  loyal ty  to  our  coun- 
try and  admirable  courage  in  undertak- 
ing ori.einal  ideas,  inserted  a  full-page 
ad  at  his  own  expense  in  the  San  Diego 
dailies  which  outlined  a  prass-roots  pro- 
pram  for  development  of  a  workable 
civilian-defense  organization. 

Mr.  Longstreth's  suggestion  met  an 
overwhelming  acceptance  in  San  Diego. 
His  telephone  was  swamped  with  con- 
gratulatory calls,  his  mail  was  flooded, 
he  was  interviewed  by  the  press,  the 
radio,  and  television,  and  meetings  were 
held  throurhout  the  city  to  set  up  block 
oriranizations.  His  great  experience 
again  proves  what  we  well  know:  that 
American  people  can  be  counted  ujxin. 

He  IS  now  collecting  and  coUaiing  the 
tremendous  response  he  had  to  his  sug- 
gestion. One  reaction  is  already  recog- 
nizable- there  is  apprehension  among 
the  gras.';  roots  lest  block  leaders  be  ap- 
pointed from  above  instead  of  elected  in 
the  block. 

People  seem  to  feel  there  will  be  greater 
coopeiation  if  our  usual  democratic  proc- 
esses are  ft^Uowod  and  the  neighbor*  elect 
their  own  leaders — 

Mr.  Longotreth  reports. 
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He  is  passing  his  findings  along  to 
proper  authorities,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
liiy  colleagues  who  have  manifested  a 
sincere  interest  in  a  proper  civilian-de- 
fense organization.  I  am  reproducing 
herewith  the  copy  of  Mr.  Longstreths 
appeal: 

I  From  the  San  Diego   (Calif  )   Union  of 
December  19,  1950) 

Saw  Dieco  Can  iNSPiai  Nation  Into 

llfMXOIATZ    Civn.    DlIFlNSK 

In  his  proclamation  of  the  existence  of  a 
natlonaJ  emergency,  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man spoke  directly  to  every  citizen  In  the 
following   manner: 

*'I  summon  all  citizens  to  make  a  united 
effort  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  our 
beloved  country  and  to  place  Ita  needs  fore- 
most In  thought  and  action  that  the  full 
moral  and  mntertal  strength  of  the  Nation 
may  be  readied  for  the  dangers  which 
threaten  u« 

"I  summon  every  person  and  every  com- 
munity to  make,  with  a  spirit  of  nelghborll- 
ness.  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  for  the 
welfare  cf  the  Natlcn  " 

In  the  Orm  and  calm  tones  of  a  determined 
American,  President  Truman  has  prescribed 
the  destiny  of  every  citizen  In  the  United 
States.  Every  American  la  to  have  a  post 
of  duty  In  the  Imminent  war  for  the  world. 
It  win  take  thU  totality  of  manpower  and 
womanpower,  from  young  to  old.  to  Insure 
survival . 

Our  country,  unprepared  at  this  moment 
save  for  the  A-bomb.  Is  the  covetous  prey  of 
a  Communist  clique  that  has  thus  far  en- 
slaved 800.000.OCO  people. 

Prom  their  eastern  and  western  strong- 
holds. Soviet  masters  are  now  setting  their 
greatest  trap  to  make  slaves  of  the  150.000,- 
000  Americans  who  must,  as  one.  prove  their 
love  of  liberty  by  their  willingness  to  fight 
and  to  die  for  It. 

Before  we  can  muster  our  military 
strength  to  .slug  It  out.  man  to  man.  with 
the  Red  hordes  of  Russia.  China,  and  the 
hammered-and-slckled  satellites.  American 
shores  and  cities  will  be  dented  with  cruel 
blows  and  diabolical  sabotage. 

While  o'or  production  brains  tune  up  the 
Industrial  machinery  that  will  someday  un- 
leash the  most  gigantic  armor  of  death  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  while  our  youth 
learn  to  become  scientific  killers,  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  America  must  stand 
guard  on  our  strategic  coast  lines  and  in  our 

Industrial  cities. 

America  Is  at  war  with  Russia.  Red  China 
and  Communists  the  world  over.  Including 
tboae  within  our  own  country.  President 
Truman,  speaking  for  all  Americans,  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge. 

There  will  be  no  appeasement,  no  turning 
back.  Our  total  war  mobilization  Is  under 
way.  We  are  racing  against  time  and  time  is 
not  on  our  side. 

We  will  become  locked  in  mortal  and  final 
combat  at  the  evil  pleasure  of  Stalin,  now 
approaching  the  end  of  his  days,  who  has 
sworn  to  conquer  the  world  In  his  fading 
lifetime. 

Over  our  Nation — and  every  home  in  It — 
hangs  this  uncertain  sword  of  a  Red  Damo- 
cles 

That  It  will  fall — to  endanger  what  Is  left 
of  the  free  world — Is  as  certain  as  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  world  has 
thus  far  been  conquered  by  Russia  since 
Stalin  became  the  execun  r  of  the  Marxist 
plan  of  W(  rid  conquest  only  23  years  ago. 

President  Truman  spoke  calmly  and  sober- 
ly because  he  knows — as  all  Americans  now 
know — that  our  Nation  Is  embarking  upon  a 
perilous  and  unknown  course  which  can  save 
our  Nation  and  free  the  world  for  a  truly  last- 
ing peace — or  plunge  it  into  the  abyH  of  final 
dartcneas. 

Victory  for  free  men  will  come  on  some 
distant  day  from  out  of  the  shambles  of  a 
smasbed  world.    But  It  will  come  only  if  our 


civilian  population  stands  united  behind  the 
men  and  women  on  the  production  line  and 
the  boys  who  must  go  away  to  die. 

In  the  face  of  sudden  attack,  from  out  of 
the  sky  or  ofT-shore.  every  city  in  America  is 
defenseless  today. 

San  Diego,  an  Industrial  heart,  a  prime 
target  and  a  mighty  seaport  funnel  to  our 
men  in  the  frozen  hell  of  Korea,  today  lies 
vulnerable  to  attack,  easy  prey  to  salxjteurs. 

We.  the  civilian  population  of  San  Diego, 
must  overnight  meet  the  emergency  We.  the 
civilian  population,  must  without  a  seconds 
delay.  Join  in  the  mobilized  march  to  save 
and  to  defend  America.  If  an  attack  should 
come  to  San  Diego  tonight — forever  likely 
until  communism  has  been  crushed — our 
streets  would  be  a  maelstrom  of  confusion, 
our  highways  bogged,  our  comnr.unication 
lines  Jammed  and  thus  whatever  military 
and  police  forces  mi^ht  be  available,  would 
be  rendered  impotent. 

San  Diego  Is  not  going  to  be  guilty  of  this 
criminal  blunder — the  blunder  of  foreign 
cities  in  which  disorganization  of  civilian 
papulations  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Red  conquerors. 

San  Diego  can  make  a  start  toward  being 
ready  within  24  hours  and  by  getting  ready, 
with  Its  civilian  population,  our  city  can 
and  will  become  the  flrst  In  the  nation  to  or- 
ganise all  of  its  men,  women,  and  children 
in  behalf  of  America's  all-out  war  effort. 

The  Red  enemy  will  throw  Its  armored 
fangs  from  out  of  the  sky,  from  off-shcre  or 
from  within  our  ranks,  in  a  day  or  a  night 
when  we  are  least  prepared.  It  could  come 
at  any  moment;  it  could  come  while  we  take 
time  out  to  celebrate  the  holidays. 

San  Diego's  civilian  population — as  no 
other  city  in  the  Nation — can  recruit  Itself 
for  Immediate,  stand-by  action  against  at- 
tack. Invaslnn.  or  sabotage.  I  respectfully 
submit  to  our  people  that  this  can  be  done 
in  the  following  manner: 

Let  the  senior  resident  In  every  block, 
whether  man  or  wcm.in.  rt  once,  automati- 
cally and  patriotically  consider  himself  the 
chairman  of  his  block.  His  first  Immediate 
duty  should  be  to  ask  all  the  residents  within 
his  block,  from  the  age  of  13  and  Up,  to  meet 
at  once  for  a  ctvll-defense  meeting  in  the 
living  room  of  his  home.  At  the  initial  meet- 
ing a  permanent  chairman  for  the  block 
should  be  elected  and  discussion  should  take 
place  at  this  charter  gathering  concerning 
what  positions  should  be  created,  who  will  fill 
them,  and  what  the  duties  of  each  shall  be. 

Of  necessity  there  will  be  a  secretary,  to 
make  detailed  notes  of  each  meeting  and 
record  the  assignments  and  duties  each  per- 
son Is  to  assume. 

There  will  be  the  posts  of  various  wardens 
for  each  city  block,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  alarms  concerning  various  phases  of 
enemy  warfare,  such  as  atomic  attack.  In- 
va.slun.  and  sabotage.  Each  living-room  or- 
ganization In  San  Diego  should  make  cer- 
tain that  every  resident  In  every  block  has 
a  specific  Job  to  do  from  now  on  until  the 
world  is  free. 

Discussions  at  these  meetings  will  deter- 
mine, for  example,  what  steps  will  be  taken 
for  C'U-lng  for  the  injured:  plans,  if  any,  for 
evacuation:  the  manner  in  which  all  roads 
and  Uneh  of  conimu.-Ucatlon  will  be  kept 
open:  the  means  of  combating  sabotage  and 
fires;  and  the  protection  of  our  water  supply. 

After  a  detailed  plan  has  been  worked  out 
for  the  block,  the  chairman  should  send  the 
recommendations  of  bis  "living-room  com- 
mittee "  to  the  mayor  of  San  Dlcgo.  the  Hon- 
orable Hurley  E.  Knox.  In  order  that  all  rec- 
ommendations can  t>e  studied,  tabulated,  and 
assessed  by  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the 
city  manager,  and  the  military  authorities. 
and  used  as  the  basis  of  an  Immediate  over- 
all plan  for  every  citizen  In  San  Diego. 

Mayor  Knox  and  other  city  ofliclals  can 
then  forward  han  Diego's  civilian-population 
plan  to  Gov  Earl  Warren,  so  that  In  turn  our 
program  can  bt  integrated  at  once  Into  the 


framework  of  our  State's  program  to  protect 
and  save  California. 

San  Diego,  with  iU  civilian  population  thus 
mobilized  and  posts  of  duty  assigned,  will 
not  only  be  doing  Its  vital  part  In  this  crucial 
hour  but  win  be  serving  as  a  model  for  all 
other  cities  to  become  mobilized  to  the  last 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  behalf  of  our 
country. 

Let  us  begin  at  once — tonight.  Let  us  tell 
the  world  that  San  Diego,  the  city  of  gracious 
living,  can  also  be  a  tough  and  formidable 
foe. 

EowAgo  LoNC8T::r7H. 

La  Jolla,  Cai.it. 
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HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

OF   K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr  COLE  of  Kan.sas  Mr.  S'peaker. 
under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Topeka  Op- 
timist Club,  December  29,  1930: 

Many  people  writing  me  from  the  First 
District  are  deeply  troubled  at  the  headlong 
pace  with  which  we  are  plunelng  Into  an- 
other war.  They  are  disturbed  and  angry 
to  find  that  after  two  World  Wars  on  for- 
eign soil  to  establish  peace  and  freedom,  we 
are  now  embroiled  in  another  conflict. 

"Why  are  we  in  Korea?  "  they  ask.  "Why 
must  our  .sons  be  sacrificed  to  the  war- 
mongers?" and.  finally.  "Why  don't  we  stay 
at  home  and  mind  our  own  business?" 

These  letters  touch  a  responsive  chord  In 
my  heart.  Apparently  the  world  has  learned 
nothing  by  Its  bitter  experiences.  To  settle 
differences  by  the  horrible  destruction  of 
lives  and  nations  Is  insane  and  criminal, 
when  we  know  that  these  problems  could  be 
solved  by  following  the  principles  of  Jesus. 
And  so.  personally,  if  I  had  my  choice,  Amer- 
ica would  ignore  the  war  criminals  of  the 
world,  and  live  at  home  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

Can  I  have  my  choice?  Can  you  have  your 
choice'  Can  America  have  her  choice?  Or 
has  not  our  choice  already  been  taken  from 
Us  by  the  Kremlin  aggressors  of  Moscow? 
Wishful  thinking  will  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions. Instead,  we  must  first  decide  wheth- 
er Russia  plans  a  conquest  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  The  solution  of  that  problem  Is  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  peace  and 
security. 

In  finding  an  answer  we  must  remember 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  are  at  stake. 

Our  homes,  our  farms  and  Jobs,  our  cities 
will  stand  or  fall. 

Our  freedom,  our  religion,  and  all  the 
things  we  hold  dear  are  In  the  balance. 

Our  children's  Uvea  and  futiu-e  are  In- 
volved. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  It  Is  as  terrible  as 
that.  It  Is  the  most  tremendous  Issue  tiie 
American  people  will  face  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

We  must  not  be  blinded  by  slogans.  We 
fought  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy"  In 
World  War  I,  and  to  establish  the  "Four 
Freedoms'  hi  World  War  II. 

Like  'faith  without  works."  however,  we 
have  found  that  Ideals,  standing  alone,  are 
not  enough.  The  sacrifice  of  our  men  la 
war  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  Imprac- 
tical dreams  of  a  better  world.  We  must 
be  realistic,  and  to  be  realistic  we  most  cer- 
tainly m.ust  reexamine  our  foreign  policy. 
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Tue  reexamination  of  our  foreign  policy 
shouid  produce  two  results.  Fir^l.  we 
should  kiiow  and  understand  our  ultimate 
objective;  second,  thl-s  objective  mu-st  be 
Within  our  means  to  accomplish. 

Let  us  not  l>e  ashamed  to  think  fj-st  of 
Amaclca.  of  our  own  soldiers,  of  the  daneer 
to  otir  own  people,  of  the  posf^lbllity  of  bleed- 
ing O'iraelvea  white  in  quixotic  crusades. 

N>w.  does  Ruada  plan  a  conquest  of  the 
Urn  ted  States? 

Some  intelligent,  patriotic  p<»ople  say 
"no  "  They  point  to  Russia's  membership  In 
the  Unl'ed  Nations,  and  cooperation  with 
manv  of  itj»  International  agencies.  The 
Russian  representatives  In  the  United  Na- 
tions have  constantly  referred  to  their  de- 
sire for  peace,  and  charged  that  the  United 
Stales  is  the  warmonger. 

They  further  point  to  our  Urjiated  geo- 
graphic position,  our  great  Navy.  Armed 
Forces,  and  unparalleled  productive  capac- 
Ity,  all  of  which  they  beiieve  will  prevent 
any  actual  attack  on  our  shores. 

Seme  equally  mteiUgent  and  patriotic 
people  fear  RuasU's  aggreaslve  plans.  They 
point  to  the  writings  of  K.'^.rl  Marx,  Lenm. 
and  Stalin  as  blueprints  of  a  Communist- 
planned  world  revolution.  A  r«vtew  of  the 
hl^tory  of  the  Sov.et  Union  d:.sclopes  that  the 
piittern  hi.s  t>een  closely  followed. 

United  State*  Cnnununists  have  been  called 
to  Moscow  to  receive  police  state  training. 
Earl  Browder  and  others  of  his  ilk  have  re- 
turned to  their  hemes  In  America  to  carry 
out  Soviet  orders  in  furtherance  of  world 
revolution.  The  trial  of  the  11  Commu- 
nists In  New  York  brousht  to  light  how 
these  traitors  are  directed  from  the  Kremlin. 
The  same  policy  baa  been  carried  out  in 
Prance.  England.  Germany.  Korea,  and  China, 
as  well   as   tiie  other  nations  of  the   world. 

Russia  haa  nwdntained  her  wartime  army 
and  military  production,  wliile  her  former 
allies  of  World  War  II  demobilized. 

Bus&ia  has  trauied  and  armed  a  people's 
army  "  of  German  youth,  with  which  she  con- 
stantly threatens  cur  occupation  forces  in 
Germany. 

These  people.  Including  our  entire  military, 
rrinind  us  that  modern  methods  of  warfare 
make  it  foolhardy  for  us  to  Iwlieve  we  are 
Immune  from  attack  and  invasion. 

For  myself,  the  evidence  of  planned  and 
continued  Communist  conquest  is  too  plain 
to  ignore.  I  am  not  willing  to  gamble  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  our  people  by  assuming 
ther  will  not  carry  out  their  threats. 

We  must  consider,  then,  how  the  proposed 
conquest  would  be  carried  out.  They  would 
do  it  by  attempting  to  force  ua  to  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy,  by  gobbling  up  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  strangling 
us.  by  fifth  column  internal  attack,  and 
finally,  by  all-out  war 

What  Is  our  best  defense  against  these 
attacks?  We  have  the  means  within  our 
own  country  to  prevent  bankruptcy  and  sub- 
versive Internal  attack  If  our  Government 
Is  threatened  by  either  of  these  methods  it 
1-  because  of  our  failiu*  to  do  our  own  house- 
cleaning 

If  our  daneer  lies  In  aeiirressive  attack,  we 
du  not  have  the  same  power  to  mode  deci- 
The  strength  oi  our  enemy,  and  the 
of  our  defense  depend  upon  conditions 
ootsMe  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  l)een  said  we  can  best  meet  this 
ibrettt  bv  withdrawing  cur  troops  from  the 
vorld.  refusing  to  tx  drawn  into  a  conflict, 
and  building  up  a  minthty  miliiAry  machine 
here  at  h<  >me. 

Withdrawal  of  OUT  trooDS  from  German v, 
Austria,  and  JafMB  would  leave  these  coun- 
tries at  the  mercv  of  the  Communists. 
France  and  Er.ii'.and  w-  '..;id  be  easy  victims. 
Asia  and  Europe  would  be  overrtin  by  the 
Reds,  and  dominated  bv  one  police  state 

Huddled  behind  a  M.»fflnor  Ur.e  of  '^ur 
boundaries     we    would   give    the    enemy   the 


rest  of  the  world  for  bases  froir  which  to 
attack.  We  wouin  havp  no  place  to  meet 
him.  except  here  at  hume.  wr.^re  we  would 
wait  Tor  fci5  attack  en  our  ci'ies  and  pecpie. 
I  prefer  we  snou;ri  be  in  a  posi'Ujn  t.)  have 
s-.-me  cii   ice  c:  the  area  :    r  the  St.ntir.g. 

The  best  d«^fense  is  cffenslve  action,  car- 
rying the  fight  to  the  enemy,  stopping  him 
before  he  reaches  you  ThLs  can  be  done  by 
hr>ving  friends,  aillea,  and  strategic  bases  in 
ether  parts  of  the  world.  I  am,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclu.'ilon  that  we  must  coi.- 
tlnue  our  occupation  forces  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  work  with  our  friends 

How  can  this  t>e  done?  The  United  Na- 
tions has  not  proved  effective  as  a  sound  t.i.se 
upon  which  to  bu.ld  otir  International  secu- 
rity. The  Marshall  plan,  conceived  only  as 
a  pcstwar  aid  to  Europe,  cannot  give  us 
satisfactory  military  aid  in  return  for  our 
dollars  spent.  We  can  spend  ourselves  Into 
batikruptcy  and  stlil  be  disappointed  when 
c'jr  European  friends  arc  needed  as  fighting 
allies. 

How  then  can  be  obtain  the  help  we  may 
need  from  oth-er  countries? 

1.  Secure  allies  through  the  time-tested 
device  of  convincing  them  of  our  comnion 
Interests.  (As  allies.  I  would  include  ene- 
mies of  cur  enemies,  such  as  Chiang.  FYanco. 
and  Tito,  for  as  long  as  their  interests  are 
common  with  ours.) 

2.  Stop  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ECA)  spending  now.  This  aid  was  for 
econcmic,  peacetime  rehabilitation. 

3.  Itfake  no  loans  or  grants  to  foreign  coun- 
tries except  on  a  basis  of  tite  concrete  mili- 
tary aid  that  these  countries  can  and  are 
willing  to  give  us  in  fighting  our  common 
enemies. 

By  this  method  we  would  eliminate  phony 
dollar  friends,  save  money,  and  get  value 
received  for  expendlttires.  Our  real  friends 
and  allies  would  benefit  from  our  military 
aid.  and  not  require  ECA  funds. 

4.  Cling  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  war 
Is  not  Inevitable,  but  also,  that  peace  is  not 
inevitable. 

The  two  World  Wars  taught  us  peace  Is 
not  obtained  by  appxjasement.  or  by  with- 
drawing from  the  world.  We  tried  desperate- 
ly to  stay  at  home  then,  not  to  get  into 
entangling  alliances,  and  to  mind  our  own 
business  The  hard,  cold  fact  Is  that  we 
did  not  do  it.  Now  we  are  again  faced  with 
the  problem.  We  must  stop  playing  Atlas 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  retaining  mili- 
tary tMses  and  alliances  es*  insurance  against 
the  po-saibility  of  war.  and  come  under  the 
bead  of  minding  our  own  business.  Our 
greatest  hope  to  save  our  people  and  prop- 
erty from  destruction  is  to  be  in  a  position 
not  to  be  bluffed,  to  be  militarily  strong, 
which  Incltides  all  the  help  from  allies  we 
can  get.  and  then  stand  firm. 

Now.  what  about  Korea.' 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  disaster  we  are 
now  facing  in  Korea  has  its  roots  In  the 
bungling  of  our  foreign  policy.  To  have 
fixed  an  Imaginary  boundary  line  between 
North  and  South  Korea,  originally 
erected  for  the  purpoae  of  collecting  the 
arma  oi  a  defeated  army,  was  stupidity.  To 
following  this  errjr  with  the  announce- 
ment that  we  would  not  defend  Kore.i  was 
an  invitation  to  a  group,  admi'itedly  bent; 
on  world  domination,  to  move  To  bear  out 
this  statement  by  failing  to  give  military  aid 
to  a  fledgling  republic  was  to  emb-jss  the 
Invitation.  Thus,  those  responsible  for  the 
forming  of  our  foreign  policy  set  up  the 
ci.ndltlons  for  June  25. 

Then  the  field  was  reversed  We  jumped 
Into  the  frav  unprepared  '■^r  a  major  con- 
flict. Thus  our  position  in  Korea  has  been 
untenable  militarily  and  politically  We  did 
ex;ictiy  the  opposite  of  our  announced  policy, 
a;id  tailed  to  apprai&e  the  extent  of  the  mali- 
ta.'y  commitment  Involved. 

I  have  m.^de  sta-ements  that  we  must  get 
out   of  Korea.     We   should  get   cut   new  as 


qt::c5t:y  as  possible  consistent  witr.  the  po- 
tential dire  results  wh.ch  might  accunapany 
a  hasty  evacuation.  1;^.  my  Jadginent  we 
were  certainly  in  no  c</n.d:t;:a  to  go  Into 
K^rea  But  now  with  the  vast  and  terrlhl* 
invi.  Ivement  of  American  lives,  it  might  well 
be  inviting  overwhelming  cost  unless  we  hold 
the  lines  for  ttie  present. 

We  are  entering  a  new  year.  Let  us  re- 
solve to  place  our  faith  in  God.  keep  cur 
powder  dry.  and  face  the  future  Intelligently 
and  unafraid. 


Time  To  St(H>  Talkmf  and  Piay  Ovr  A*e  ■ 
China 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  WALTZR  H.  JUDD 

or    MIN!*^'  OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Tue:>day,  Dece^iber  26.  1950 

Mr  .JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Hopewell  News, 
of  Hopewell.  Va.  lis  pd.lor.  Mr  A  Rob- 
bins.  Jr.,  Ls  one  of  the  many  miliions  of 
Americans  who  have  no  dif5ouity  under- 
standing what  the  Kremlin  and  its  min- 
ions throughout  the  world  are  up  to.  Fe 
S'^'es  through  the  bt^'d-fs  'Pd  lief  by  which 
the  Communists  accuse  us  and  any  other 
intended  victims  of  the  things  they 
themselves  are  doing  or  about  to  do.  He 
sees  clearly  the  foily  of  imagining  we 
can  get  out  of  our  present  trouble  by 
negotiatmc  an  agreement  when  the  oth- 
er side  does  not  and  never  did  want 
a^re^m'^nt:  it«:  goal  is  world  conquest. 
Furthermore,  he  and  mo?=t  other  sensible 
Americans  have  the  courage  to  look  the 
hard  facts  in  the  face  and  do  v.hat  is 
necessary  if  only  tneir  leaders  would  be- 
come as  clear-headed  and  as  realistic 
and  courac  ^^  u';  O"-  wonders  how  long 
our  profe<.^.c:-als.  Lhe  experts."  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  befuddled  by  all  the  mulu- 
tude  of  complicating  trees  tha'  they  mi.-^ 
the  forest  of  what  our  country  must  do 
to  get  Communist  expansion  in  Asia 
stopped,  if  we  ourselves  expect  to  survive. 
The  pditorial  follow^ 

TiMi  To  iT-F  Talking  ant)  Plat  Otni  Acs  nc 
China 

It  IS  extremely  dubious  that  any  good  wll 
come  Ircm  negotiating  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  over  the  situation  in  Korea 

The  United  Nations  ha*  been  ia;King  and 
negotiating  too  long  now  The  resijiUticn 
passed  by  the  Political  Committee  and  now 
before  the  UN  General  Aaaembly  condema- 
ing  the  Chinese  Red  action  in  Korea  haa  been 
watered  down  by  changing  the  word  "aeeres- 
sion"  to  •'Intervention  ** 

The  Russian  delegate  Mr  Malik  made  It 
plain  in  a  speech  to  the  tJr.ited  Nations  a  few 
days  a?o  that  a  cease-fire  agreement  ccu:d 
cniy  ^  reached  if  the  ITN  forces  were  with- 
drawn from  Korea  The  Chinese  Reds  .-.ave 
insisted  they  must  confer  or.  a  ba^ls  of 
equality  to  discuss  all  major  far  eastern 
questions. 

Certainly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  wish  to  se*  the  Chinese  Reds  granted 
a  seat  In  the  tJnlted  Nations,  with  conse- 
quent adnaittance  to  the  Security  Council, 
tinder  circumstances  that  would  undermine 
the  moral  force  of  the  r??  and  eventually 
wreck  It  just  like  the  League  cf  Nations  was 
wrecked. 


AT9U 
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WnXIMC  TO  NItiOTlAT« 

The  United  States  h»*  shown  Its  wilHng- 
Bcas  to  negotiat*  as  long  as  there  was  the 
»llKhte»t  chance  of  such  negoUatlons  leading 
tosnythlng.  But  giving  In  to  the  present 
demands  of  the  Chinese  Reds  would  be  a 
holdup  of  the  wi^rld  community  at  the  point 
of  a  gun  It  would  be  appeasement  that 
would  weaken  the  free  world  and  put  the 
Commur.ut  dictatorship  that  much  further 
along  the  road  to  domination  of  the  world 

The  Unii«l  States  and  the  United  Natlorw 
have  an  ace  In  the  hole  that  could  easily 
change  the  entire  picture  In  Asia,  and  per- 
haps save  the  masses  of  that  continent 
from  Communist  slavery.  If  we  would  only 
UM  It  befvwe  11  Is  too  late 

Conditions  In  Red  China  are  far  from 
stable.  Mao  Tze-tung.  the  Red  dictator,  has 
weakened  bU  position  In  many  parts  of  that 
sprawling  country  by  concentratins;  many  of 
his  best  troops  In  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

HKIP    NATIONALISTS 

The  Nationalist  Oovernmen'.  of  China,  still 
recottntied  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  as  the  legal  government  of 
China,  has  a  lar«e  army  on  Formos.n  Re- 
ports indicate  Chiang  may  have  as  many  as 
400.000  fairly  well  trained  and  well  equipped 
troops  oh  Formosa.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tionalists have  a  growing  guerrilla  force  of 
over  a  million  and  a  half  on  the  mainland. 
They  have  a  small  air  force  and  a  small  navy. 

Reports  from  reliable  correspondents  who 
have  been  on  Pormoaa  and  have  vis'.ted  the 
coast  of  China,  are  that  with  the  right  kind 
of  help  Chiang  could  land  on  the  main- 
land and  have  a  good  chance  of  being  wel- 
comed by  the  people.  That  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity could  be  soon  »tepF>ed  up  to  give  the 
R«ls  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  ar.d  that  a 
lartte  part  of  South  China  might  soon  be 
recaptured. 

Coupled  with  a  strict  blockade  of  Com- 
mtinlst  China,  this  action  might  soon  tip 
the  scales  In  Asia  It  may  be  our  la.st  chance 
to  save  all  Asia  from  coming  under  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

acszsoN's  paoposAi. 

While  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  in  Washing,  on  conferring  with 
President  Truman.  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  l«  said  to  have  advocated  a  ••limited 
war"  with  China  ThU  would  have  Involved 
•  blockade  of  the  coast,  bombing  commu- 
nications In  Manchuria  to  prevent  Russia 
from  sending  supplies,  and  helping  Chiang 
land  on  tne  mainland. 

Apparently  Mr.  Acheson's  propxosal  did  not 
even  get  serious  consideration,  because  Mr 
Attlee  t  government  has  already  reccjgnlzed 
the  Pelptng  Communist  regime  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  had  advocated  they 
be  seated  In  the  United  Nations  In  place 
of  Nationalist  China  This  was  said  to  be 
the  only  point  of  diflerence  between  Mr. 
AtUes  and  Mr.  Truman  in  their  talks  It 
Is  a  grave  point  for  the  British  stand  may 
tffect  the  future  of  the  world. 

ATTACKrO   53    NATIONS 

When  Mao  Tze-tung  sent  hu  Red  troop* 
Into  Korea  he  attacked  the  United  Nations. 
He  attacked  the  53  nations  who  had  sup- 
ported the  resolution  to  stop  aggression  In 
Korea  He  attacked  the  12  nations  who 
have  sent  men.  equipment,  planes  or  ships 
tr>  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  Yet 
the  United  Nations  talks  and  tries  to  nego- 
tiate 

It  reminds  us  of  the  time  the  United  Slates 
forced  Chiang  to  talk  and  negotiate  wuh 
the  ChUiese  Reds.  At  the  end  of  1945  the 
Nationalists  just  about  had  the  Reds  licked. 
They  had  captured  th*  Communist  capital 
at  Yenan  and  even  had  them  cut  off  from 
the  Japanese  military  supplies  the  Soviets 
had  captured  in  Manchuria  and  were  ready 
to  turn  over  to  the  Chinese  CummuulaU,  m 
violation  of  treaties  and  agreemenU. 


So  the  United  States  stepped  In  and  or- 
dered a  cease  Are  Each  army  was  to  retain 
its  position  at  the  moment,  while  Chiang 
and  Mao  negotiated  a  settlement  that  would 
have  brought  jito  being  a  coalition  govern- 
ment for  China.  Naturally,  the  Commu- 
nists were  ready  to  negotiate.  It  was  to  their 
advantage.  So  they  prolonged  the  negotia- 
tions as  much  as  they  could 

BMINNING  OF  TH«  UTO 

MeanwhUe  they  h.'id  managed  to  regroup 
their  armies,  gel  ho!d  of  the  Jap  arms  and 
supplies,  and  get  all  set.  When  the  nego- 
tiations were  no  longer  useful  to  the  Reds, 
thev  broke  them  off.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  China.  The  United 
States  charged  bad  faith— not  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationals.  We  cut  off  further  supplies  to 
Chiang,  and  the  rest  Is  history. 

So  now  we  talk  and  nejtotlate  with  the  Red 
beasu  who  have  defied  the  whole  free  world, 
who  have  slaughtered  American  boys  In 
Korea,  who  are  but  the  puppets  of  Soviet 
Russia  In  the  conspiracy  n  enslave  the  en- 
tire world  under  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

When  the  Japs  went  Into  Manchuria  in 
1932.  the  United  States  proposed  action  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Lea-^ue  talked 
and  negotiated  but  took  no  action.  That 
was  the  bettuuung  of  the  end  of  the  Leaitue. 
In  1936  Hitler  defied  It  by  marching  Into  the 
Rhineland.  Then  Mussolini  defied  It  by  his 
aggression  against  Ethiopia.  And  we  had  to 
fight  the  Fascist  dictatorships 

Certainly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  net  w.uit  war.  They  would  be  eUid  if  it 
can  be  avoided  by  any  honorable  means. 
But  negotiation  is  a  two  way  street.  As  long 
as  aggressor  nations  refuse  to  live  up  to  their 
international  obligations,  to  honor  their 
treaties  and  agreements.  Just  so  long  will  the 
free  world  be  menaced  and  our  security  en- 
dangered 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  redeem 
our  broken  promises  to  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  play  our  ace  In  the 
hole  In  Asia. 


Appo-ntnient  of  Direcfor  and  .455*?tant$  lo 
OHice  of  Defense  Mobi  ization 

EXTENSION  OF  RK.M  \:;KS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVES 
Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  New  Yeai  s  Day  of  1951  our 
countrymen  are  lookiiiK  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  WashinKton  to  lead  the  way 
out  of  the  gloom  that  i.s  about  us  and 
brin«  courage  and  faith  to  a  fearful  and 
troubled  world.  There  is  real  reason  to 
take  heart  and  not  be  bewildered  by  all 
the.  debate  and  turmoil  in  world  affair-s. 
All  Americans  a^ree  at  least  on  one 
thins:  that  we  mu.st  be  strong  and  united 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  presented 
to  us  by  these  troubled  times. 

Much  comfort  and  renewed  faith  in 
the  future  can  be  found  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Co  .  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  and 
his  selection  of  Sidney  J.  Weinberi;  and 
Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay  as  his  a.ssistants. 
These  men  are  of  lartje  caliber,  exijeri- 
enced  In  handling  great  and  complicated 
problems.    They  are  successful  men  who 


have  proved  their  worth:  they  are  men 
of  undoubted  loyalty  and  sincerity,  un- 
afraid, confident  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  devoted  to  our  system  of 
free  enterpri.se.  They  are  dynamic  men 
of  action,  prepared  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  any  situa- 
tion that  may  be  thrust  upon  us  They 
seek  nothing  but  to  be  of  service,  and 
their  great  reward  will  be  in  the  satis- 
faction of  work  well  done.  Such  men 
are  well  equipped  to  be  trusted  with  our 
destiny,  and  our  citizens  can  take  heart. 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  assistants  deserve 
the  full  .support  of  the  ConKress.  not  only 
because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try but  also  because  our  countryman  de- 
mand it,  and  I.  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, pledge  my  support. 


Joseph  P  Kennedy  Says:  Get  OA  of 
Korea.  Leave  Et:rope  to  Europeans, 
Arm  the  Western  Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKb 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PEN.VSYLV.^NIA 

ir:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  14. 
1950: 

Joseph  P  Kenntot  Says:  Get  Otrr  or  Kosr*. 
Leave  Eurofe  to  E^TKOPEANS.  Arm  the 
Wesvern  Hemisphere 

What  should  our  fore'gn  policy  be?  In  a 
speech  on  Tuesday  before  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School  forvim.  Joseph  P  Ken- 
nedy, former  United  Sutcs  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  gave  his  views  Here  is  a 
condensed  version  of  his  speech. 

"Lincoln  In  his  famous  Springfield  speech 
said:  If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are. 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judi^e  what   to  do.  and  how  to  do  It.' 

■  Where  are  we  now?  Beginning  with  In- 
tervention In  the  Italian  elections  and  finan- 
cial and  political  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
we  have  expanded  our  political  and  finan- 
cial programs  on  an  almost  unbelievably  wide 
scale.  Billions  have  been  spent  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  further  billions  in  the  occupwi- 
tlon  of  Berlin,  Western  Germany,  and  Japan, 
Military  aid  has  been  poured  Into  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  the  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact.  French  Indochina,  and  now  in 
Korea  we  are  fighting  the  fourth  greatest 
war  in  our  history." 

WHAT  KIND  or  miiNosr 
'What  have  we  In  return  lor  this  effort? 
Friends?  We  have  far  fewer  friends  than 
we  had  In  19A5.  In  Europe  they  are  still 
asking  for  our  dollars  but  what  kind  of 
friendship  have  we  bought  there?  Is  western 
Europe  determined  to  preserve  for  Itself 
thane  Ideals  of  demt)cracy  that  we  have  been 
preach'ng?  Put  to  the  test  now  as  to 
whethi  she  will  arm  hersell  etlectively. 
even  with  our  aid.  to  deal  with  the  Russian 
threat.  Is  she  showing  the  kind  of  determina- 
tion and  the  kind  of  will  that  amounts  to 
anything? 

Plans  for  economic  unification  ha'e 
fallen  apart  in  the  li^ht  of  nationalistic  dif- 
ference. French  military  power  is  only  a 
shadow  of  Its  former  self,  and  a  strong  mi- 
nority   of    Communist    sympathizers    keeps 
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Prance  in  endless  polttlcel  turmoil  The 
military  strength  of  Britain  Is  one-fourth 
of  what  It  was  in  1946,  and  she  shows  every 
Inclination  to  avoid  the  heavy  burdens  that 
would  be  Involved  In  rebuUdlng  It.  West 
Germany,  to  date,  has  revealed  no  disposi- 
tion to  develop  effective  military  st  eiigth. 
Italy  Is  hopelessly  Ineffective,  and  Gre^e  can 
hardly  police  her  own  small  territory.  Where 
Is  there  in  all  Europe  any  buffer  against  a 
massed  Russian  onalaught?  Worse  than 
this,  where  Is  any  determination  to  create 
such  a  bufler? 

•In  the  Middle  East  we  have  oil.  but  no 
frlmdi.  Iran.  Pakistan,  even  E^ypt,  seek 
neither  our  protection  nor  our  influence. 
In  Asia,  China,  whose  friendship  with  us 
•eemM  deep  wted  and  endt  ring,  is  now 
massed  a^lnut  us  w  th  men,  powerful 
armies,  and  new  vengeful  hatreds.  Indo- 
nesia, Malay,  Indochina  are  In  revo't  or 
heavy  w-.th  discontent  at  the  influences  we 
represent.  India  Is  showir^:  signs  of  suc- 
cumbing to  Influences  other  than  ours,  more 
Indigenous  and  more  palatable  to  her  dj- 
slrew  In  Korea  we  are  spending  thousands 
of  American  Uvct  to  accomplish  some  un- 
known objective.  Assume  we  stop  the  Re<l8 
somewhere  across  the  belt  of  that  peninsula. 
are  we  to  continue  fighting  there  Indefi- 
nitely?" 

atJSsXA's  8tm:ngth 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  curtain  are 
massed  manpower  and  military  strength  of 
a  type  that  the  world  has  never  seen.  Di- 
visions which  total  In  the  many  hundreds 
and  which  we  know  are  well  equipped  and 
have  the  cap.iclty  to  fight,  can  be  thrown 
Into  battle  anywhere  on  that  great  land  mass 
that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. They  are  backed  by  planes  of  high 
quality  and  great  quantity.  Russia's  navy 
Includes  a  powerful  fleet  of  submarines,  and 
In  all  probabll'.ty,  she.  too.  has  the  atomic 
bomb. 

•"To  engage  these  vast  armies  on  the  Euro- 
pean or  the  Asian  Continent  is  foolhardy. 
but  that  Is  the  direction  toward  which  our 
policy  has  been  tending. 

"That  policy  Is  suicidal.  It  has  made  us 
no  foul  weather  friends.  It  has  kept  our 
armament  scattered  over  the  globe.  It  has 
picked  one  battlefield  and  threatens  to  pick 
others  Imoossibly  removed  from  our  sources 
of  supply.  It  has  not  contained  commu- 
nism. By  our  methods  of  Gp:x)bition.  it 
has  solidified  communism,  where  otherwuse 
communism  mi^rht  have  bred  within  Itself 
Interoal  dissensions.  Our  policy  today  is 
politically  and  morally  a  bankrupt  policy. 

"1  can  see  no  alternative  other  than  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  wash  up  this  policy  and 
start  with  the  fundamentals  I  urged  more 
than  5  years  ago.  It  is  absurd  to  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  can  lead  us  out  of 
this  situation.  The  veto  power  alone  makes 
It  a  hopeless  Instrumentality  lor  world 
peace.  The  unwillingness  oX  half  the  world 
to  want  world  peace  makes  impossible  effec- 
tive organization  to  Impose  any  such  peace. 
In  short,  our  chief  source  ol  reliance  must 
be  ourselves  and  we  cannot,  sacrifice  ourselves 
to  save  those  who  do  not  seem  to  wish  to 
save  themselves." 

err  oxrr  or  koua 

"A  first  step  In  the  pursuit  of  this  policy 
Is  to  get  out  of  Korea — Indeed,  to  get  out 
of  every  point  In  Asia  which  we  do  not  plan 
realistically  to  hold  in  our  own  defense. 
Such  a  polk-y  means  that  In  the  Pacific  we 
will  pick  our  own  battlegrounds  If  we  are 
forced  to  fl^ht  and  not  have  them  deter- 
mined by  political  and  Ideological  considera- 
tioi«  that  have  no  relationship  to  our  own 
defense. 

"Tiit  next  step  in  pursuit  of  this  policy  Is 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  Europe.  To- 
day it  Is  Idle  to  talk  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
line  ot  the  Elbe  or  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 


Why  should  we  was'.e  valuable  resovirres  in 
making  such  an  attempt!'  II  the  weakened 
European  nations  wish  to  hold  t^at  line  and 
demonstrate  a  determination  to  do  so,  it  muv 
be  that  we  can  affcrd  thom  Fome  help.  B'lt 
to  pour  arms  and  men  Into  a  qtiixo"  ic  mili- 
tary adventure  makes  no  sense  wfc.itever. 
What  have  we  gained  by  staying  in  Berlin? 
Everyone  knows  we  can  be  pu.shed  out  the 
moment  the  Russians  choose  to  push  us  out. 
Isn't  It  better  to  get  out  now  and  use  the 
resources,  that  would  otherwise  be  sacri- 
ficed, at  a  jxjint  that  counts'' 

'The  billions  that  we  have  squandered  on 
tbase  enterprises  could  have  been  far  more 
eTectively  used  in  this  hen:lsphere  and  on 
the  seas  that  surround  It.  Had  we  the  de- 
fenses In  Iceland  today  that  one-hundredth 
of  the  money  spent  in  Berlin  could  have 
fcuilt.  we  would  have  purchased  safety  with 
our  money  rathw  than  added  danger.  We 
need  defenses  in  this  hemisphere,  in  Canada, 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  Latin  America. 
After  all.  these  are  our  neighbors  whose  se- 
curity IS  inevitably  tied  up  with  our  own. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  coopera- 
tion on  their  part  will  not  be  forthconung 
and  we  can.  and  should,  insist  upon  it." 

MAKE  CX)MMtJNlSM  COSTtT 

Teople  wUl  say.  however,  that  this  policy 
will  not  contain  communism.  Will  our  pres- 
ent policy  do  so?  Can  we  possibly  contain 
Coaununlst  Rvissla,  If  she  chooses  to  march. 
by  a  far-flung  battle  line  In  the  middle  of 
Europe?  The  trtith  Is  that  otir  only  real 
hope  is  to  keep  Russia,  if  she  chooses  to 
march,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
make  conununlsm  much  too  costly  for  her  to 
try  to  cross  the  seas. 

"It  may  be  that  Europe  for  a  decade  or  a 
generation  will  turn  communistic.  But  in 
doing  so  it  may  break  of  itself  as  a  unified 
force.  Communism  still  has  to  prove  Itself 
to  Its  peoples  as  a  government  that  will 
achieve  for  them  a  better  way  of  living.  The 
more  people  that  It  wiU  have  to  govern,  the 
more  necessary  It  becomes  for  those  who 
govern  to  justify  themselves  to  those  beii:ig 
governed.  The  mere  peoples  that  are  under 
its  yoke,  the  greater  are  the  possibilities  of 
revolt.  MorcGver,  it  seems  certain  that  com- 
munism spread  over  Eurcpe  will  not  rest 
content  with  being  governed  by  a  handfal 
of  men  in  the  Kremlin.  French  or  Italian 
Communists  wUl  soon  develop  splinter  or- 
ganizations that  will  destroy  the  singleness 
that  today  characterizes  Russian  commu- 
nism. Tito  In  Yugoslavia  is  already  demon- 
strating thL:  fact.  Mao  in  China  is  not  lltely 
to  take  his  orders  too  long  from  Stalin,  espe- 
cially when  the  only  non-Asiatics  left  upon 
Asiatic  soil  to  fight  are  the  Russians. 

"This  policy  will,  of  cotirse.  be  criticized 
as  appeasement.  No  word  is  more  mistakenly 
used.  Is  it  appeasement  to  withdraw  from 
unwise  commitments,  to  arm  yotirself  to  the 
teeth,  and  to  make  clear  just  exactly  how  and 
for  what  you  wCll  fight?  If  it  is  wise  In  our 
Interest  not  to  maJte  commitments  that  en- 
danger our  security,  and  this  Is  appeasement, 
then  I  am  for  appeasement.  I  can  recall  only 
too  well  the  precious  time  bought  by  Cham- 
berlain at  Munich.  I  applauded  that  pur- 
chase then;  I  would  applaud  It  today.  To- 
day, however,  while  we  have  avoided  a  Mu- 
nich, we  are  coming  perilously  close  to  an- 
other Duokerque.  Personally,  I  should 
chuobe  to  escape  the  latter." 
w«  PAT  the  cost 

"Finallv.  people  will  say  this  policy  is  turn- 
ing our  "back  on  the  United  Nations.  To 
this  there  are  two  answers.  First,  we  can- 
not bear  substantially  the  whole  burden  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  Korea  we  have  nine 
times  as  many  troops  In  the  field  as  all  the 
United  Nations  put  together.  We  have  suf- 
fered 90  times  the  numtjer  of  casualties  that 
all  the  other  United  Nations  have  suffered, 
excluding    only    the    South    Koreans.     And 


note  the  billions  that  we  have  advanced 
thfcfce  nations  as  against  the  help  tiiey  are 
g;vu.4  us  in  Korea. 

■  Stccndly,  we  must  recrgnlze  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  at  prr?ent  a  vehicle 
to  enforce  peace.  If  half  cf  the  world  does 
rot  wish  it  to  operate  In  thu  fa^ion.  as  la 
true  of  Riissia  and  China,  it  is  lake  to  pretend 
that  it  can  operate  in  that  f— hinn.  The 
United  Nations  still  has  a  ptirpose  fcM"  vol- 
untary organization  and  as  a  tortiao  in  which 
to  air  internr-tional  Issues  Looking  at  the 
United  Nations  In  that  role,  the  admission 
cf  Red  China  or  any  nation  presents  wholly 
different  Issues  than  are  prea«ite<l  If  we  lo<* 
upon  the  United  Nations  as  a  type  of  gov- 
erning body,  with  governing  powers.  But 
half  of  this  world  will  never  submit  to  dic- 
tation by  the  other  half.  The  two  can  only 
agree  to  live  next  to  each  other  because  for 
one  to  absorb  the  other  becomes  too  costly." 

A  BSAUsnC  APPBOACH 

"An  attitude  of  realism  such  as  this  is,  I 
submit,  in  accord  with  our  historic  tradl- 
ti' ns.  We  have  never  wanted  a  pjart  of 
other  peoples'  scrapes.  Today  we  have  them 
and  just  why.  nolxxly  qtilte  seems  to  kno*. 
What  business  is  it  of  ours  to  support  French 
colonial  policy  in  Indochina  or  to  achieve 
Mr.  Syngman  Rhees  concepts  of  democracy 
in  Korea?  Shall  we  now  send  the  Marines 
li:to  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  keep  the 
Dalai  Lama  on  his  throne?  We  can  do  well 
to  mind  our  business  and  interfere  only 
where  soniet)ody  thrtcitens  our  btisiness  and 
our  homes. 

•'An  Atlas,  whose  tiack  Is  bowed  and  wh^»ae 
hands  are  busy  holding  up  the  world,  has  no 
arms  to  liit  to  deal  with  his  own  dexense. 
Increase  his  burdens  and  you  will  crush 
him.  or  attack  him  from  behind  and  be  can- 
not turn.  This  is  our  present  posture.  It 
strangles  our  might.  The  suggestions  I 
make  would  unleash  our  strength.  They 
would.  I  am  sure,  give  consideration  pause 
to  the  strategists  and  planners  of  the  Krem- 
lin They  would — and  I  ccunt  this  most — 
conserve  American  lives  for  American  ends. 
not  waste  them  In  the  freering  hills  of  Kctfea 
or  on  the  battle-scarred  plains  of  Western 
German  y." 


A  Trifcnte  to  .^fbert  J.  Ee^el 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOL\TRTON 

OP  KtW    JERSIT 

IN  THE  nCUSE  OF  REPKESENTATrV-ES 
Monday.  January  1,  I95I 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  clciin'.^  of  this  session  oi  Congress, 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Albert  J. 
Engel,  of  Michigan,  will  leave  lis.  He 
does  so  by  his  own  choice.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  could  have  remained  a 
Member  of  this  House  had  he  chosen  to 
do  so.  His  service  has  been  so  meritori- 
ous that  he  was  entitled  to  the  continued 
support  of  his  consutuency.  i  am  satis- 
fied that  they  would  have  been  pleased 
to  continue  it  If  circumilancf'S  had  not 
eliminated  their  opportur.ity  to  do  so 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  served 
more  zealously  and  ably  than  Aleeht 
Engel.  He  was  contiiiually  a  searcher 
after  truui.  He  was  nevt^r  satisfit d  with 
merely  a  superhcial  inquiry  mio  the  facts 
of  a  given  siiuation  He  was  satL^fied 
only  when  he  had  pur<:ued  ev^rv  .stnirc© 
of  Information.     There  i.;  no  coubi  la 
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my  mind  that  his  acicressive  and  per- 
sistant efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  saved  this 
country  many  millions  of  dollars.  He 
was  an  enemy  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. He  was  hkcwise  zealous  and  cou- 
rageous for  that  which  he  believed  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
it   people 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privileBC 
to  have  known  and  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  with  a  man 
of  the  character,  abihty.  mteRrity.  and 
courage  possessed  in  such  a  laree  degree 
by  Albert  J.  Encel  As  he  leaves  the 
House,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  takes 
with  him  the  high  regard,  esteem,  and 
best  wishes  of  his  colleagues. 


Overthrow  of  Comn^unism 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA.-v3A».nu-.rTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letters: 

School  or  Foreign  Sehvicz. 
GEOBcnowN  tlNivrssiTT. 
ISSTiTHi,  or  Lawcvaces  and  Linguistics. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  December  2S.  1950. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane. 

United  States  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  United  States  House 
of  RepreseJitatives,  Washington. 
D.  C 

Deae  Sib  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  Inclusion  of  my  arti- 
cle in  the  Congressional  Rfcord.  This.  I 
believe.  Is  a  g^reat  .service  and  tribute  to  those 
who  dally  risk  their  lives  fighting  an  unequal 
battle  for  freedom  In  Stalin's  own  back  yard. 

Mnny  American*  have  WTltten  me  about 
the  article  It  is  heart-warming  to  learn 
from  their  letters  that  so  many  people  here 
lend  their  support  to  the  movement  to  help 
overthrow  communism  by  attacking  It  within 
Its  own  sphere  of  influence. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  apparent  that 
communism  as  an  ai^gresslve  force  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  military  intervention  alone. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  communism,  too,  can- 
not conquer  the  world  by  sheer  force  of  arms. 
Both  Lenm  and  Stalin  have  clearly  reallzt-d 
this  fact.  That  is  why  by  all  means  imagin- 
able— ranging  from  inspiration  to  terror — 
communism  iytubbornly  fights  for  the  control 
of  the  mmd  and  the  spirit. 

What  the  world  faces  now.  fundanjentally 
Is  more  a  revolution  than  a  war  in  Its  ac- 
cepted meaning.  This  Is  why  revolutionary 
and  not  purely  military  methods  are  so  large- 
ly used  In  this  conflict,  though,  alas,  not  by 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

And  t>eeause  it  Is  a  revolution,  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  l>etter  armed  and  econom- 
ically the  more  powerful  of  the  two  ad- 
versaries that  win  emerge  victorious  from 
this  battle,  but  the  one  who  succeeds  in 
swaying  the  psychology  of  the  greater  part 
of  maiiklnd  and — regardless  of  race  and  na- 
tionality—commanfl  its  will  and  en>oilons. 

Pear  is  the  principal  weapon  of  commu- 
nl.sm.  It  is  through  fear  that  Stalin  extends 
|»ls  control  over  the  minds  of  the  popula- 
tion on   Ixjth  sides  of  the  Iron  curtain. 

Today  the  United  States  is  arming 
Europe.  B.'t  the  weapon.n  alone  cannot  (liJht 
and   the   men   who   will   have    to   u^^    lliem 


seem  to  have  little  faith  in  their  own  ability 
to  wlthstai.d  an  onslaught.  They  have  suc- 
cumbed   to   Stalin's   pressure   of   fear. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  the  Europeans  will 
rise  only  if  they  will  come  to  understand  that 
Stalin's  formidable  war  machine  may  mis- 
fire at  the  critical  nv^ment.  that  his  power- 
ful Red  Army  n»y  refuse  to  fight  for  com- 
munism 

But  the  Soviet  machine  may  misfire,  and 
the  Red  Army  may  toalk,  only  If  the  Russian 
people  realise  that  the  west  ha«  no  evil 
designs  against  them,  that  It  wants  to  help 
them  to  regain  their  freedom,  that  it  has  the 
necessary  moral  power  to  oppose  commu- 
nism 

This  appears  to  be  »  vlclotu  circle,  but  it 
can  he  broken  if  we  find  a  sufDclently  power- 
ful rea<;ent  to  dissolve  the  amalgam  of  So- 
viet-Inspired fear  and  lies. 

A  vigorous  psychological  attack  l)ehlnd  the 
Iron  curtain  will  dispel  this  psychosis  of 
fear  on  tmth  sides  of  the  barrier  which  now 
divides  the  world.  The  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  efTects  of  this  pov.erful 
ideological  offensive  will  display  to  the  en- 
tire world  the  Insecurity  of  the  Kremlin  re- 
gime and  the  falseness  of  Stalin's  myth  of 
popular  support  of  communism  in  Russia. 
This  will  inspire  confidence  In  the  hearts  of 
the  Europeans  and  will  strengthen  their 
Qghtmg  morale. 

Behind  the  iron  curtain  this  attack  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  give  thera 
courage  to  fight.  Moreover,  it  will  demon- 
strate to  them  the  great  moral  power  of  the 
Western  World  and  Us  determination.  Tlie 
very  fact  that  the  Iron  curtain  will  have  been 
smashed  (and  smashed  It  can  be)  would  pro- 
duce a  terrific  psychological  effect  on  them, 
which  no  Red  victories  In  Korea  or  elsewhere 
may  offset. 

The  picture  In  Asia  today  Is  dark,  and  It 
will  l>e  darker  still,  as  long  as  a  strongly  or- 
ganized Communist  force  dominates  Russia. 

The  key  to  world's  peace  and  freedom  Is  In 
the  Kremlin.  It  must  be  wrung  from  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  gang  which  terrorizes 
humanity.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
Russians  themselves,  but  only  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  primarily  the  people  of  the 
United  States  help  them  to  do  so. 

Enclcstfd  I  am  sending  for  your  considera- 
tion some  mimeographed  material  which  out- 
lines a  plan  that  I  have  developed  In  response 
to  many  letters  from  American  citizens  In- 
quiring as  to  what  they  could  do  as  Individ- 
uals to  help  eliminate  the  menace  o:  world 
enslavement  by  communism.  The  plan  I 
suggest  makes  it  possible  for  every  American 
who  Is  willing,  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  weakening  of  communism. 
Furthermore,  It  does  not  require  government 
support.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  your 
comments. 

I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  to  have 
your  permlsiton  to  call  on  you  at  your  con- 
venience to  discuss  this  matter  and  give  you 
some  first-hand  information  concerning  the 
work  and  the  needs  of  the  underground. 

WLshlng  you  a  very  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C    W    BoLDTRErr. 

December  8,  1950. 

Dear  Sik  I  have  received  your  kind  letter 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  for  a  lecture  tour  and 
was  thf-refore  unable  to  answer  It  Immedi- 
ately. I  now  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  lor 
yotir  friendly  words  and  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  my  article. 

There  Is  much  thut  you.  and  the  many 
other  readers  who  have  written  me,  can  do 
to  rid  the  world  of  Communist  imperialism 
by  leading  the  Russian  people  to  freedom. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  which  I  hope  might  In- 
terest you. 

As  long  as  coramunl.sm  rules  in  Russia,  no 
family  in  tl.e  world  is  secure  from  the  threat 
of  war  and  tyranny.     But  communism  can- 


not be  defeated  by  sheer  force  of  arms:  tt 
would  only  disappear  underground  and  poM 
behind  the  myth  of  martyrdom. 

Communism  must  l>e  exposed  by  the  Rus- 
sian p^'ople— the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  have  known  for  more  than  30  years  the 
evils  of  this  Godless  doctrine.  And  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  people  are  un- 
alterably oppoMd  to  it.  They  are  poten- 
tially the  free  worlds  most  valuable  ally  In 
th?  struggle  against  the  poison  of  Commu- 
nist Ideology. 

To  rally  the  Russian  people  to  thU  strug- 
gle, three  steps  are  necessary: 

1.  Organization  of  dissident  elements  In 
the  U  8  8.  R.  as  an  active  resistance  agairust 
the  regime. 

i.  Dissemination  of  a  democratic  Ideol- 
ogy in  the  USSR  ba^sed  on  t^e  over- 
throw of  !■  n  and  the  establishment  of 
free  and  r^.       i.atlve  state  institutions. 

3  Elimination  of  the  Russian  people's 
propaganda-Inspired  fear  and  distrust  of 
foreis:iers. 

Obviously,  the  work  of  the  underground 
in  Rursta  (steps  1  and  2)  must  be  carried 
on  by  Russians.  But  the  success  of  this  work 
greatly  depends  on  the  accomplishment  of 
step  3.  the  destruction  of  the  myth  of 
capitalistic  encirclement."  The  American 
people  must  take  the  main   initiative  here. 

Most  Russians  have  had  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world  in  the  decades  since  the 
revolution.  Many  of  them,  who  hate  Soviet 
rule,  have  been  duwd  into  believing  that 
the  free  world  beyond  the  borders  Is  «:o  cor- 
rupt that  It  constitutes  an  even  greater  evil 
than  communism.  The  German  Invasion  of 
Russia  during  World  War  II  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  strengthening  of  this  tragical 
misconception.  Thus,  the  clever  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  strive  to  weaken  the  people's 
incentive  to  fight  communism,  and  they,  dis- 
organized as  they  are,  submit  to  its  oppres- 
sions. 

The  American  people.  In  a  sincere,  spon- 
taneous, and  unofDcial  effort  -to  reach  the 
Russian  people  with  the  truth  about  Ameri- 
can ideals,  can  exjxise  these  Communist 
slanders,  and  regain  the  traditional  friend- 
ship of  the  Russians. 

I  urge  the  citizens  of  every  American  com- 
munity to  prepare  an  open  letter  to  the 
Russian  people.  By  distributing  thousands 
and  thousands  of  such  letters  Inside  the 
U.  S.  S  R.  and  among  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Red  army,  the  underground  can  strike 
a  telling  blow  at  the  foundations  of  the 
Soviet  regime. 

To  make  their  open  letter  effective,  the 
citizens  of  each  community  should  Include 
these  points: 

"We.  the  citizens  of  ,  greet  the 

many  Russians  who,  like  us,  are  determined 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  communism.    •     •     • 

"We  condemn  communism  as  a  godless 
evil.     •     •     • 

"We  sympathize  with  you  in  your  enslave- 
ment by  your  oppressors,  and  will  help  all 
yuur  eflorts  to  overthrow  tliem.      •      •      • 

•'We  pledge,  as  free  c:ti;?ens.  that  If  Josef 
Stalin  should  make  war  upon  us  all.  we  will 
never  regard  the  Russian  people  as  our 
enemies,  provided  they  use  every  opportunity 
to  resist  comnumlsm.  That  we  will  help 
them  to  turn  this  war  Into  a  unuersal  civil 
war  fur  freedom. 

"We  plediie  lurther,  th^it  once  commu- 
nism is  overthrown,  we  will  uphold  the  right 
of  the  Russian  people  to  choose  their  own 
soverel'^n  form  of  democratic,  representative 
self-government." 

Here  Is  what  you  can  do  to  Initiate  this 
appeal : 

1-  <-'  ■  of  your  friends  to  form 

the  1:  .  .iiitee  t  j  enlist  the  sup- 

port oi  local  civic  and  church  groups,  by 
showing  them  copies  of  my  article  and  ex- 
plaining the  program  I  have  outlined  here. 

2.  Working  with  these  groups  prepare  an 
open  letter,  udcire  .ed  to  tue  Russian  people 
In  the  luoue  of  your  communuy. 
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S.  Get  your  local  newspaper  to  publish 
th*  letter,  addressed  to  the  Russian  people 
In  the  n2.me  of  yotir  community. 

4  Establish  various  points  throughout 
your  community  where  citizens  can  sign 
coplM  of  the  letter.  Put  collection  boxes  at 
these  points  for  contributions  to  finance  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  leaflets  in  Rus- 
sian with  the  text  of  yotir  Icttw  with  ac- 
C(  !  m    the    under- 

gi  •    .    ?    .     .  -■  on  hew  to  or- 

g^"*—  for  an  cati-Coounuaut  revolution. 

•.  When  you  have  enou^  signatures  to 
rtprwent  truly  the  citizens  of  your  commu- 
nity, mall  copl.-s  of  this  letter  with  flgna- 
ttires  and  the  money  you  have  collected  to 
Verlag  Posaev.  Llmburg  Lahn.  United  States 
Sob*.  Germany. 

Poasev  is  an  antl-Communlst  Russian 
newspaper,  licensed  by  the  United  States  oc- 
cupation authorities,  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Germany.  The  in- 
te^liy  of  its  directors  is  unquestionable. 
All  the  money  which  you  send  will  be  U'=ed 
to  print  leaflets  with  your  community's  mes- 
sage, and  the  accompanying  instructions 
from  the  underground  and  to  finance  their 
distribution  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Posser 
will  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  money  arid 
report  to  you  on  the  number  of  leaflets  print- 
ed and  the  date  of  their  delivery  to  the 
underground  for  dissemination  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  you  will  persuade  the  citizens  of  your 
community  to  join  with  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  In  appealing  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  you  will  help  to  make 
It  impossible  for  the  S«->vlet  regime  to  launch 
another  world  war  and  will  help  to  free  the 
people  of  Russia. 

Remember  that  victory  over  communl5m 
depends  only  on  our  will  and  Ingenuity.  Our 
ability  to  reach  the  hearts  and  the  brains 
of  the  Russian  people  is  limited  only  by  the 
volume  of  the  technical  means  available. 
The  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  remove  all  obstacles. 

I  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks. 
Youis  lor  freedom. 

C    W    BOLDTEEJT. 


On  the  Threshold  of  a  New  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or   MISSOtJRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  1.  19S1 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  Flywheel,  a  pubhcation  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Ironton,  Mo.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Barger  is  the  editor.  The  article 
follows: 

On  the  Threshold  or  a  Niw  Ykar 

Another  Christmas  Day  with  all  the  joy 
It  symbolizes  to  the  Christian  world  has 
been  duly  recorded  on  the  roll  of  passing 
time  and  we  can  now  look  back  to  that  day 
of  good  will  and  joyoxis  reunions  with  family 
and  friends.  But  for  the  confusion  and 
gloom  that  overshadows  much  of  a  dis- 
tracted world,  made  so  by  the  march  of  a 
philosophy  so  deadly  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
we  here  in  America  could  have  truly  said 
we  were  nearer  the  realization  of  the  Ideal 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  than 
ever  before  We  enter  upon  the  new  year 
with  unparalleled  prosperity  In  our  own  land 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
people  than  has  been  the  e.tperience  of  any 


people  at  any  time  in  the  past.  We  can  only 
hope  that  we  can  escape  the  austerity  and 
sacriSces  that  is  the  let  of  the  pe<jples  of 
other  lands.  We  know  not  what  a  day  or 
month  may  bring  forth,  but  If  we  are  called 
upon  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  free  world 
from  the  aggressive  force  of  world  commu- 
nism, we  shall  meet  the  Issues  In  unity  and 
determination  that  has  characterized  the  at- 
t;*':c!e  of  our  people  for  the  178  years  of  our 
Nation's  history.  Then  let  us  enter  upon 
the  activities  of  1951.  not  with  an  attitude  of 
defea'lsm.  but  in  a  buoyant  spirit  aiid  a 
susjreme  faith  la  our  c&tise  and  despite 
be»rtaches  and  disappointments  that  may 
occur,  face  the  months  ahead  with  an  un- 
Bhckable  faith  to  believe  that  the  supreme 
power  and  benign  purpose  cf  a  Mighty  E'.ing 
Lb  stronk'er  than  the  will  of  man  and  ulti- 
mately His  purpose  will  prevail. 


A  Way  To  Stop  Country  X  (Russia) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEWEY  SMCRT 

CF    MI^fiOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  newspar>er  article  by  Mar- 
shall McNeil  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  January  1, 
1S51: 

A  Wat  To  Stop  CorNTRT  X  (Rt^siA) 
(By  MarshaU  McNeU) 

The  strategy  Atlantic  Pact  allies  might 
use  to  stop  aggression  if  it  starts  l:i  Eurcpe — 
a  three-pronged  offensive-defensive  action — 
has  been  explained  by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg. 

It  requires:  A  naval  blockade;  strategic 
txjmbiDg;  a  sufficiently  strong  holding  action 
on  the  ground  wh;ch  wMl  force  the  aggressor 
to  use  up  his  stockpiled  arms  and  munitions. 

General  Vandenberg  never  mentioned  Rus- 
sia by  name.  He  spoke  only  of  country  X. 
But  his  inference  was  plain. 

His  views  were  given  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  handles  roili- 
tary  supply  bills  and  is  beaded  ty  Repre- 
sentative Gkokck  Mahon  (Democrat.  Texas). 

Representative  M-vhon  asked  the  general 
to  comment  on  the  belief  of  Air  Foice  en- 
thusiasts that  overwhelming  air  superiority 
and  overwhelming  naval  superiority  cculd 
stop  an  advance,  and  on  the  belief  of  others 
that  overwhelming  air  and  naval  superiority, 
plus  sizable  ground  forces,  could  repel  even 
larger  ground  forces. 

KORE.^    NO    TEST 

The  Air  Force  commander  replied  that 
Korea  could  not  be  taken  as  an  example 
because  it  has  an  inviolate  border  (the  Yalu 
River)  and  therefore  air  power  cculd  not  be 
fully  utilized. 

"But  "  Representative  M.*hon  Interrupted, 
"even  if  you  could  tise  your  strategic  air 
power  and  go  far  to  rear  and  bomb  plants, 
tliat  would  not  immediately  have  its  impact 
on  the  front  lines." 

"No,  sir."  General  Vandenberg  answered. 
"Here  is  the  difference.  If  we  are  now  talk- 
ing about  Exirope,  where  there  are  no  bor- 
ders that  we  cannot  cross,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  general  war.  what  the  proportion 
of  ground  forces  with  overwhelming  air  and 
sea  superiority  would  be  that  could  bold  a 
greater  number  of  opposing  troops  would 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  Arrav.  I  thir.k, 
because  it  depends  on  the  terrain  and  so 
forth,  but  suiely  I  a^ree  with  tiie  prin«-;p.e. 


The  principle  is  ^asec  upon  this:  The  rea- 
son the  Air  Force  does  not  believe  that  the 
war  can  be  won  solely  by  the  Navy  or  solely 
by  the  Air  Force  or  scltly  by  the  Army  Is 
this,  and  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  part 
th'it  the  air  Is  going  to  play  in  this — 

"Let  MB  take,  for  exrimple.  X  cotUJtrf 
which  has  overwhelming  ground  forces  but 
that  is  relatively  poor  in  its  manufacturing 
capacity.  Let  us  say  that  the  Air  Force  suc- 
ceeds in  kriocking  out  lU  potential  to  fight 
a  war.  The  army  ot  this  X  country  ts 
smart  enotxgh  to  know  that  otir  air  potential 
exists,  and  as  every  army  Coes.  It  stockpiles 
behind  lu  lines  enough  for  a  certain  period 
of  time." 

BLAVX    LASOa 

•*We  knock  cut  the  entire  supporting  In- 
dustry of  that  army.  It  picks  up  Its  stock- 
pile and  it  moves  mto  a  country  that  has 
a  better  and  more  modem  facility  for  pro- 
ducing war  material  than  the  country  that 
we  have  destroyed. 

"Obviously,  the  Air  Force  then  cannot  have 
succeeded  in  its  task  of  preventing  this  new 
cor.ntry  from  betrg  overrun.  The  overrun 
country  becomes  slave  labor,  and  their  fac- 
tories and  technicians  l)ecome  avaUable  to 
X  country  and  to  all  purposes  X  country 
at  least  is  as  well  and  perhaps  better  off 
than  before  the  Air  Force  destroyed  the 
potential  of  X  country. 

"On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that 
this  movement  Into  a  delensive  line  is  such 
that  a  smaller  number  of  ground  forces  are 
g  ing  to  oppose  this  great  mass  of  X  army. 
The  reason  we  want  a  number  of  ground 
forces  opposing  this  great  mass  of  X  army 
Is  to  force  them  to  expend  their  gasoline, 
their  food,  their  ammunition  before  they 
overrun  the  attacked  country.  And  slrce 
they  are  not  able  to  have  them  replaced  by 
X  country,  whose  Industry  has  been 
knocked  out,  retaru  the  advance  to  the  pwint 
that  X  army  ru:;8  out  of  these  essentials 
before  it  can  superimpose  Itself  on  the  In- 
dustry of  the  captured  country. 

"That  is  the  theory  of  the  air-grouiid- 
naval  team.  You  put  the  blockade  In.  The 
Army  goes  In  and  causes  them  to  expend 
their  stockpiles  and  the  Air  Force  knocks 
out  the  industrial  potential  of  X  country 
to  supply  these  armies. 

"If  the  Army  is  strong  enough,  your  da- 
fensive  line  is  such  that  a  smaller  foros, 
by  retreating  slowly  and  causing  great  cas- 
ualties and  forcing  them  to  use  up  gasoUae 
and  trucks  and  tanks  and  ammurUtion. 
makes  it  so  hard  that  they  thereby  cannot 
get  them  from  the  overrun  country. 

"Those  overenthuslastlc  air  people  who  say 
that  the  air  can  do  it  alone  have  missed  that 
factor." 


Let    Us    Provide    an    Adequate    Merchant 

Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .-VRKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOIMRTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  discouraging  to  learn  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  appropriation  bill  have 
agreed  to  only  $16,000,000  instead  of  $50- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  nt'w  and 
up-to-date  cargo  carriers.  This  House 
should  refuse  to  agree  to  any  such  cut 
in  this  all-important  matter. 

When  will  we  leam  our  lesson?  It 
seems  that  the  experience  s-ained  in  two 
World  Wars  has  failed  to  teach  us  that  a 


AT94S 
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fast.  up-to-<l*l»  ■KTchant  marine  is  In- 
dispensable. Every  military  and  naval 
autfccnty  has  expressed  the  need  of  such. 
In  aciiuon  lo  this  we  should  never 
overlook  the  nee  of  hann«  an  ade- 

quate and  reac:  .  j  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry At  the  present  time  this  indus- 
try :s  almost  ready  ^-luse  of 
lack  of  wort  Wee  dustn--. 
so  vital  to  our  national  defense,  and  the 
workers  ;          "    '      " "  -^  ^^  ^^P  ^^  sioing 

at  a  his;        ency.    Therefore. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
conference  report  m  this  particular  will 
be  voted  doun.  and  that  the  sum  of  S50.- 
OCO  000  be  substituted. 


Optimistic 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.THCMASJ.UNE 

or  MAaBACHT-'STTTS 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REHUBSEin'ATrVES 
Monday.  January  t.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  mclude 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass..  of  December 
28.  1950 

Kobza:«  SrrcA-nojf  Not  Hom.tsa 

We  like  to  think  that  the 

tion  ol  the  United  State*  Tc  ..  _   .^ n 

HunKnam  doean  t  auger  too  well  tor  the 
•rentiial  succe»«  of  Chinese  arms.  For  one 
thmg.  tt  showed  »hat  numerical  Buper^oruy 
la  relatively   ;  '   superior 

fire  power.  '««  ^^<^ 

North  Korean  tro«^JF  -nj?  the  evacua- 

tion ar<!a  would  hit..  ..~«>i  ntjihini?  better 
than  to  have  decimated  the  UN  torcei  to 
minimize  their  <  neaa  when  they  were 

redeployed.     Th^  1  also  have  liked  to 

capture  xime  of  the  United  State*  •i|illpMtnt 
that  they  have  learned  to  have  ao  mttCII  re- 
spect for  It  wotiid  be  nice  to  be  »bl«  to 
wrtt«  IMMM  U)  Peipint{  that  th«  »tfgt9w»or 
AmmrieMSU  had  been  driven  literally  into  the 
■M.  It  would  have  bad  trtoMndoiM  propa- 
fAOds  value. 

■o,  while  we  don't  go  too  mu'.-b  (or  the 
tirtHal  ilouble'tAlli  which  Utbela  a  com- 
pittaary  rwtreat  a  ttrat*K>e  withdrawal,  It 
avema  to  ua  that  the  Tenth  Corp*  gave  the 
enemy  a  ftne  doee  of  frustration  by  puUlnn 
out  when  It  did  the  way  it  did.  The  fact 
that  the  evacuation  fleet  waa  able  to  accom- 
mrxlate  mtmm  lorj.OOO  civUlana.  aa  well  as 
the  trfXipe.  proved  hcjw  completely  In  con- 
trol of  the  situation  the  UN  tr^tjpa  were. 
The  departure  waa  practically  leuurely.  and 
It  must  have  had  the  Communist  opposition 
gnashing  Ita  teeth  In  rage 

Aa  has  been*  repeatedly  demonatrated. 
hordes  require  a  lot  of  lead  to  dlacouruge, 
but  It  Is  posalble  to  dlacourage  them.  The 
Kremlin  talks  in  lernrui  of  bleeding;  the  UN 
dry  in  the  Far  Eaat.  When  you  think  It  over, 
this  process  ultimately  becomea  a  questUm 
of  who  la  bleeding  whom  and.  more  lmpor> 
tantiy.  who  has  the  mottt  blrj.jd.  The  Chi- 
nese have  vast  reserve*  of  ma.',p<jwer,  true. 
but  we  can  reasonably  ^ak  how  much  stay- 
ing power  their  manp<n»er  ha;i.  The  evacu- 
ation Hungnam  gives  pro«jf  of  our  bet- 
ter  [I  Chines*  SlTc  made  of  perUh- 
able  human  f!eah  Juat  V.'A>f  auyNxly  else. 
How  long  can  they  go  fo«»f.>iloKj(ing  all  over 
Korea  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  which  takes 


trlumphantlv  to  the  sea  when  any  given 
piece  of  terrain  becomes  untenable?  And 
there's  the  a«e-old  problem  of  supply  llnea. 
which  must  necessarily  become  thinner  and 
lesM  elastic  as  they  are  stretched  deeper 
uth  Korean  territory.  The  same 
•x^.ich  proved  tlie  undoing  of  the 
N   •  K     ean     army— the     slow,     flighting 

A     :.vir..A-i.    and   then   the  end   run   via   the 
.-,'  • — cculd  work  again. 

p,  ;  brand.shln?  a  ble  red  fist  and 

thr-  the  health  of  the  Cnlteri  States 

V  don't  leave  Kcrea.  but  It  really 

3le  to  be  like  a  cannon  on  a  pop- 

j;un  flush.     The  Chinese  may  yet  w'nd  up 

•.\     '•    '    the   barrel  they   think  they've  got 


A  Tribute  to  Earl  C.  Micherer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    !fTW    JBRSET 

IN  TIE  HOUS2  OF  REPRE'aENT.VTlVES 
Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  bnniis  its  changes.  Pleasure  is 
mixed  with  regrets  as  time  moves  on.  It 
waa  a  plea,  ant  occasion  when.  24  years 
ago  as  I  became  a  new  Member  of  the 
House,  I  became  acquainted  with  Earl 
C  Mic!ie:er.  then,  and  for  many  years 
before  a  Member  of  the  House  from  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Today,  it  Is  an  oc- 
of  resret  to  realize  that  our  loni? 
ation  in  the  work  of  the  House 
comes  to  an  end  through  the  departure 
of  my  friend  and  colleag'ae  into  private 
hfe. 

It  has  been  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a 
distinct  pnvileue  to  h;v  ^  'oyed  the 
friend.ship  and  helpful  a  f?  of  Earl 

MiCHENER  through  all  the  years  that 
have  intervened  since  we  flrst  met. 
With  each  .succeeding  year  my  attach- 
ment to  him  as  a  friend  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  ability  have 
constantly  Increnwd  Humble  In  xplrlt. 
wUw  In  coun.-tel.  i^  and  puln*<t:ik- 

ln«  in  ""'•  "^ifoi. ';...,..  ;•  of  all  hl.n  duticn, 
and  li  patriotic  In  his  every  en- 

deavor he  iiifver  deviated  from  what  he 
bciievi-d  to  be  right  and  for  the  best 
Interest  of  his  country  and  Its  people. 
He  ha."»  .^-rved  faithfully  and  well.  His 
Koiuu  from  our  mid.st  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  district  that  has  honored  him  for  .so 
many  years,  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

On  this  day  of  his  departure  there  la 
undoubtedly  within  him  a  stranne  min- 
gling of  .wrrow  and  pleasure.  Sorrow 
because  he  breaks  ties  of  friendship  that 
bind  like  cords,  and  pleasure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  Is  honored  and  re- 
spected by  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House,  and  tliat  his  district  would  have 
continued  to  send  him  to  the  Hou.se  as 
its  Representative  had  he  so  wished. 

As  Earl  Michkker  leaves  us  today,  he 
may  ever  rest  a.'isured  that  his  memory 
will  linger  long  and  plea.santly  with  each 
of  us  and  will  be  an  Inspiration  for  the 
performance  of  our  duties  In  the  same 
spirit  of  devotion  that  has  characterized 
hia  entire  service. 


The  Strategy  of  Counterattack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

.,1     -.TV    sA(  HCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU-  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Star 
under  date  of  December  31,  1950.  and  en- 
titled -The  Strategy  of  Counterattack": 
The  SrnATECT  or  Countekattack 

If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  letting  our  enemy 
strike  the  first  hlow  the  address  which  John 
Foster  Di;  "•        '^'  ' 

to   a   p;)i!.  '■ 

only  rational  alternative  wiiicu  remaiua  open 
to  us. 

What  Mr.  Dulles  advocates  la  a  policy  of 
preoaratlon  for  counterattack.  This  Is  a 
policv  wiuch  accepts  a  grave  risk.  It  granu 
the  Kremlin  nil  t:ie  time  it  mny  require  for 
Its  own  prDporat.jus.  and  It  assumes,  or 
hopes,  that  we  will  not  be  destroyed  In  an 
all-out  surprise  attack  by  the  enemy  It  Is 
a  policy  which  rests  on  a  wilUnsrness  to  pay 
a  fearful  pr;cc  In  dead  and  wounded  In  our 
own  American  cities.  It  is  a  policy  which 
leaves   t  •  my   the   Initi.itive   and   the 

power  of  i:  It  Is  a  policy  which  means 

that  we  must   resign  our-ielves  for   • 
future  to  an  existence  in  an  armed  c  i 

existence  in  which  we  shall  not  know  from 
one  day  to  the  next  when  the  blow  may  f:Ul. 
And  to  repeat.  It  is  a  policy  which  puts  the 
VI-  ion  In   '■  •     Its  the 

.1.  the  lu.  md  re- 

sol  vnit;  that    '  be  the  one  lo  strike  If 

the  em-my  »;..    .jcep*  a  decent,  depend- 

abl«*  Kc-tlement 

Despite  the  — '--lUlng  risks,  however,  the 
fnrt  remnlPh  ;s  policv  of  pre  iaratlon 

f   •  .  essentially   thi 

V.  tert  by  the  adi; 

tion.  and  it  is  the  ptjllcv  which  apparenUy 
has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     Therefore,  tt  Is  a  policv  wiii»  h 

needs  to  be  ".     '• '  ;  which  needs  t.» 

l>e   pursued  r,     On   both   of 

tiicHi-  .  3tlT    Dui:<-s.  in  his  address  to 

the     A  ..»     A-K'-r!;!' i'  n     f'T     'Me     UliMM 

Nations,   baa  mn' 

Mr.    Duller    ..:  r 

that  wing  o(  '  .  dues 

not  believe  tliii'  -«-..•■>;.  -r  ..  uates 
can  be  found  in  a  pulley  of  f               <  long  as 

there  remains  any  hope  i  ; 
throu'jhout  the  free  wf>fld  a  *ir 

I  :  resistance 

II  .  insuult.  He  ^  ^.s 
not  a  reply  to  the  recent  proposals  made  by 
Herbert  Hixiver.  Nevertheless,  It  was  in  some 
respects  an  effective  answer.  In  both  a  moral 
and  a  military  sense,  to  the  notion  that  we 
can  lall  back  and  erect  a  kind  of  Gibraltar  In 
the  Western  He  ••.  which,  with  some 
outlying  buses.  ifTer  real  hope  of 
security.  Mr.  Dulles  stated  the  matter  well 
when  he  said  It  has  bi-rn  proved  a  thousand 
times  that  the  defense  wh*ch  accepts  encir- 
clement by  the  enemy  will  fall  apart,  and 
that  the  mood  which  plans  such  a  defense 
carries  Within  itselX  the  seeds  of  Its  own  col- 
lapse. 

Mr  Dulles  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoover,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  and  must  not  under- 
take to  engage  In  little  Koreas  wherever  the 
Communist*  may  choc^e  to  stir  up  trouble. 
He  saya.  and  rightly  so,  that  this  leads  only 
to  weakness  ut  all  points  and  strength  no- 
where. 

But  what  other  choices  are  there?  Mr. 
Dulles  sutigests  two,  neither  of  which  Is  new. 
He  hopes  to  build  up  enough  strength  around 
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the  rim  of  the  "captive  world"  to  discourage 
little  aggressions  and  to  make  them  costly  IX 
they  occur.  Second,  he  says  that  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  decides  on  open  aggressive 
war"  we  must  have  the  capacity  to  counter- 
attack. 

It  U  at  this  point.  In  The  Stars  judgment, 
that  the  fallacies  Inherent  In  the  policy  of 
counterattack  become  most  evident.  It 
serves  not:ce  that  we  will  not  strike  unless 
and  until  the  Soviet  Union  decides  on  open 
aegressive  war  What  Is  that  but  an  Invita- 
tion for  the  Rtisslans  and  their  satellites  to 
embark  on  Korean  ventures  wherever  It  may 
seem  profitable  for  them  to  do  so?  The  hop>e 
that  we  can  build  the  restraining  strength 
around  the  rim  of  the  Communist  land  mass 
U  at  best  a  slim  hope.  Tliat  strength  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  now  in  many  of  the  vul- 
nerable countries,  and  If  it  does  not  materi- 
alize— in  Iran  for  Instance — are  we  going  to 
■tt  back  and  let  the  enemy  pick  off  these 
piOBS  at  wUl? 

The  main  dlfBculty  of  those  who  think  as 
Mr  Dulies  thinks  may  well  lie  in  the  state  of 
mind  revealed  by  one  observation  in  his  ad- 
dress. So  long  as  the  die  has  not  been  ir- 
iVTOcably  cast  for  war.  he  said,  "we  must  as- 
sume that  nghteoiu  peace  may  yet  be  pos- 
sible." 

Why  shruld  we  assume  any  such  thing? 
Certainly  the  available  evidence  points  to  a 
contrary  assumption — to  the  assumption 
tJist,  while  we  may  hope  and  work  for  peace, 
the  odds  favor  war.  If  we  are  going  to  as- 
sume. In  the  fact  of  the  contrary  evidence, 
that  a  righteous  peace  is  possible,  at  what 
point  are  we  going  to  conclude  that  the  die 
has  been  cast  irrevocably  for  war? 

Obviously.  In  Mr  Dulles'  view,  that  point 
was  not  reached  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nisu  attacked  the  United  Nations  Army  in 
Kofwa.  Presumably,  by  the  same  standard  of 
maasurement.  it  would  not  be  reached  If  the 
Chinese  should  strike,  let  us  say.  at  India, 
or  If  satellite  armies  should  march  Into  Yu- 
goslavia, or  If  an  East  German  army  should 
Invade  Western  Germany. 

In  short,  the  theory  that  we  must  hold  our 
llrw  until  the  Soviet  Union  decides  on  open 
aggression  is  almost  as  dangerous  and  as 
self-defeating  as  Mr  Hoover  s  policy  of  fall- 
ing back  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  we  are  going  to  surrender  the  initia- 
tive to  the  enemy,  then  we  must  by  every 
means  and  at  all  costs  create  the  greatest 
power  of  counterattack  of  which  ws  are  capa* 
Mt  But  If  we  win  not  use  that  power  un- 
less and  until  the  Russians  themselves  re> 
sort  tu  open  aggressiun,  we  shall  play  dl« 
rectly  Into  their  bands.  Through  their  sat- 
•llttcs  and  ths  other  means  which  they  em- 
ploy with  so  much  skill,  they  can  gobble  up 
oountry  after  country,  and  ons  essential  nat. 
ural  rasource  aft«r  another.  If  we  let  that 
bAppan  wt  will  find  ourselves  Just  as  effec- 
tively isolated  and  encircled  as  would  be  the 
case  If  we  followed  Mr  Hoover  s  recommen- 
dations. The  time  to  fight  Is  not  when  the 
last  hour  has  struck,  but  when  the  enemy's 
hostile  intentions  become  clear  We  must 
not  let  devotion  to  peace  and  dread  of  war  so 
paralyze  our  reason  and  numb  our  will  that 
we  become  Incapable  of  action  until  the 
final  and  possibly  decisive  blow  has  fallen. 


CRD.  I    include   the    following  editorial 

from  the  Boston  Herald  of  December  22, 

1950: 

Do  We  Abandon  Rome? 

Wliat  Is  this  Europe  that  Kennedy  and 
Hoover  are  wUling  to  write  off?  It  is  300.- 
000.000  people.  It  is  the  mining  and  indus- 
trial facilities  of  the  Ruhr,  the  wine  of 
France,  the  cheeses  of  Holland,  the  olives  of 
Italy.  It  Is  the  Alps  and  the  Riviera.  It  Is 
the  railroads  and  highways,  farms  and  fac- 
tories and  schools.  It  is  the  Louvre  and  the 
canals  of  Venice. 

All  these  are  tangible  things.  They  can  In 
a  rough  way  be  welched  against  the  calcu- 
lated risk  of  American  forces  thrown  into 
their  defense. 

But  what  of  the  Intangible  things,  the  cul- 
ture that  is  Europes  and  that  was  our 
source?  What,  specifically,  of  the  Catholic 
Church? 

If  communism  takes  over  Italy,  the  Holy 
See  will  suffer  a  far  worse  fate  than  it  did 
under  fascism.  Mussolini  at  least  gave  lip 
service  to  the  church:  communism  is  a  new. 
Intolerant  atheism,  with  an  old  and  unap- 
p>easable  hatred  for  Catholicism. 

The  church  would,  of  course,  survive.  But 
what  of  her  millions  of  communicants?  The 
church  has  outlived  many  tyrants  and  will 
outlive  many  others.  But  the  loss  of  Rome 
would  be  an  unthinkable  tragedy,  not  alone 
for  Catholics,  but  for  eveiyone  throughout 
the  world  who  stands  In  danger  of  commu- 
nism. With  all  its  great  spiritual  and  tem- 
por.il  powers,  the  church  has  fought  the 
world's  great  fight.  Whether  we  are  Cath- 
olics or  not.  It  Is  here  our  mighty  ally. 

It  Is  difficult  TO  believe  that  the  Kennedy- 
Hoover-Hearst  school  has  given  full  appre- 
ciation to  the  implications  of  the  surrender 
of  Europe  to  Stalin  s  hordes.  Evirope  is  more 
than  people  or  geography  or  works  of  man. 
It  Is  the  clvUlzation  from  which  we  sprang: 
It  Is  the  faith  m  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
man. 


It's  Time  To  Stop  Fumbling 


Do  We  .Abandon  Rome? 


EXTENSION  OF  REZMARKS 

r 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  cal;fokn:.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^BS 

Motiday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xiend  my  lomarko  :n  the  Rxc- 
XCVT-App. 500 


A  Holiday  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

r 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE.  JR. 

cr    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVII 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  following  prayer  uti«?red  by 
George  Wa.shinu'ton  will  inspire  us  to 
properly  meet  our  challenge; 

A  HOUOAY  Pbates 

Almighty  Ood.  Who  has  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  ourselves  a 
people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do 
Thv  wUl. 

Bless  our  land  with  honorable  industry, 
sound  learning,  and  pure  manners.  Save  us 
from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion,  from 
pride  and  arrogance  and  from  every  evil 
wav 

Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion  Into  one 
united  people  the  multlrudes  brought  hither 
out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues.  Imbue 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom 
In  Thy  name  we  entrust  the  authority  of 
government:  that  here  may  be  peace  and 
Justice  at  home  and  that  tlirough  obedience 
to  Thy  law  we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In   the  time  of  prosperity   fill   our  hearts 

with  thankfulness  and  m  the  day  of  trouble 

suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail;   all  of 

which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

Geobcz  Wasuzmgton. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  December  7,  1950 

Mr  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  f ollowins  article : 

Its  Time  To  Stop  Ptmbling 
Mrs.    Sweeney's    boy    Is   dying    out    there! 
And  thousands  of  mothers'  sons.    Its  time  to 
stop  fumbling. 

To  die  bravely  In  the  service  of  one's  coun- 
try is  a  glorious  thing,  a  noble  destiny  that 
millions  of  American  youths  would  accept  IT 
duty  calls.  But  to  sacrifice  brave  young  lives 
through  the  unfitness  of  swivel-chair  fum- 
blers  IS  a  crime  against  this  Nation. 

The  United  States  Is  at  war.  It  has  been 
under  lethal  attack  for  more  than  a  decade. 
But  fumblers,  and  worse,  in  our  Government 
prevented  most  Americans  from  knowing  this 
fact. 

It  is  sickening  to  cite  the  record.  But  this 
is  a  time  for  facing  essential  facts  unless  we 
are  willing  supinely  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Nation. 

Enemy  agents,  with  the  active  aid  of  traitors 
stole  our  formula  for  making  the  atom  bomb. 
They  lootcJ  our  State  Department  of  secret 
documents  by  the  bale.  And  they  scuttled 
our  defenses.  These  facts,  substantiated  by 
the  record,  were  clearly  stated  by  Senators 
and  Congressmen  In  faithful  performance  of 
their  duty.  President  Truman  confined 
himself  to  a  mere  retort:  "Red  herring." 

Our  traitors  and  our  enemies  duped  us 
into  rebuffing  and  hamstringing  allies  upon 
whom  we  could  best  count  to  fight  effectively 
against  the  Red  master  of  the  Kremlin.  We 
mean  China  under  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  Spain  led  by  Gen  Francisco  Franco. 
The  Congress  ',f  the  United  States  belated- 
ly appropriated  money  to  aid  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  forces  and.  more  belatedly,  moved  to 
correct  our  misguided  attitude  toward  Spain. 
But  President  Truman  checkmated  thasa 
moves,  well-calc\ilat«d  for  strengthening  our 
arms  Up  to  now  ha  has  refused  to  release 
the  funds  Congress  approprtatad  for  Chi..;  g 
Kai-oheks  forces,  all  ths  while  wt  art  spoon- 
feeding Tito  and  throwing  money  toto  avary 
rat  hols  in  tha  world. 

Tha  Prssldent  and  his  advlaars  say  they 
don't  Ilka  Chiang  bacausa  has  corrupt  and 
Truman  likewise  doesn't  Uka  Franco,  pre- 
sumably because  ha  is  a  Pascist.  Forgetting 
that,  m  the  midst  of  another  fight,  we  gave 
all-out  cooperation  to  SUlln.  And  Mr.  Tru- 
man openly  confessed  he  likes  old  Joe.  who 
is  somewhat  of  a  totalitarian  and  also  soma- 
what  corrupt. 

President  Truman  Is  culpable  in  his  faUure 
to  fire  Acheson  out  of  the  State  Department. 
If  your  football  teaqi  had  a  quarterback 
who  fumbled  frequently  and  especially 
where  it  helped  your  opponents,  you  would 
expect  him  to  be  benched  or  you  would  de- 
mand that  the  coach  resign.  If  a  top  execu- 
tive permitted  his  company  s  trade  secrets  to 
be  filched  by  competitors,  he'd  be  fired. 

Acheson  should  go.  Tell  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  this,  if  you  t>elieve  it  to  be  true. 
Tell  them  you  want  no  more  handcuffs  put 
upon  our  field  commander.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  as  he  was  handctifled  during  the  Red 
build-up  In  China  and  after  the  victory  at 
Inchon.  Tell  them  you  want  no  more  of  a 
State  Department  so  fuUle  and  so  fumbling 
as  to  permit  the  insufferable  arrogance  of 
our  Red  enemies  appearing  before  the  United 
Nations  to  charge  us  with  aggression,  and. 
with  brazen  assurance,  to  demand  that  they 
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be  sentsd  In  place  of  CWn«i  rt«htful  dele- 
gates so  that  mey  may  deLn'e  whether  and 
bow  our  Armed  Forres  shall  fl^lit. 

We    need    ar  -    pro-^s       With    the 

honored   ex''t;  '■        Hi^arsts    ;,'-"v-p;»- 

p«rs  and  a  Xew  ctrers.  Ui«  pran  Las 
failed  in  Iti  fiinct  on  of  correctly  iai^.       .^ 
the  people  and  supplying  sound  guidance. 

This  Ui  no  t:me  tor  timidity,  no  time  to  be 
fearftil  of  the  smears  of  Reds  or  of  the  con- 
tc:v  '  -  dupes.     We 

A::  ■•<i  Pr-iy  f^r 

peace,  but  we  mU5t  not  i«?ar  war. 

If  the  Cruted  States  ccmt»T»mlBe«.  vacil- 
lates and  fumbles  now.  It  wlU  Iom  thts  war. 
and  darkness  and  hopeless  m.isery  wUl  settle 
upon  mankind  for  centuries. 

In  the  face  of  these  stark  facta,  we  must 
fear  only  to  offend  God  or  to  see  defeat  of 
our  beloved  country  You  should  not  fear 
the  atom  bomb,  but  rather  pray  that  you 
and  yours  might  have  so  merciful  a  fate  as 
to  die  In  an  atomic  burst  rather  than  that 
you  should  live  to  go  down  with  this  Nation 
Into  the  slavery  of  atheistic  communism. 


Fred  W.  Eawrujht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

,  "-^  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UN£ 

OF  MAaBACHtrSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOU5K  OF  RZPRKSENTA 1 1 V  E3 

Monday.  January  t.  1951 

Mr.  L\>rE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  often  oc- 
cun  to  me  that  we  often  take  for  granted 
th^  UTiifylng  rolt.*  which  a  newspaper 
plays  In  the  life  of  a  typical  American 
community.  If  we  stop  to  think  of  it. 
as  we  should,  we  realize  that  a  news- 
paper record.s  the  life  of  a  city  from  the 
birtii  to  the  death  of  the  people  who 
come  and  go  through  its  history  It  is  a 
KTcat  responsibihty  to  be  an  editor  of  a 
pap*'r  and  a  greater  one  to  be  its  pub- 
llshT 

For  he  can  improve  a  city  or  neglect  it. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  people  can 
know  all  the  facts,  which  is  the  basis 
of  every  well-informed  and  democratic 
decision  that  we  call  by  the  truly  Ameri- 
can name  of  "pubUc  opinion.'* 

In  tribute  to  all  the  pu  blushers  of  our 
Nation,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCTiEssioN.AL  RECORD  the  foUowinji  ar- 
ticle by  Tom  McGovern  which  appeared 
in  hi:i  regular  column  titled  "Lynn 
Heartbeat."  in  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News  on  Sunday.  December  17.  1950. 
Toms  column  which  is  a  favorite  with 
the  readers  of  this  democratic  paper, 
honors  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  as 
a  publisher  of  that  veteran  newsman. 
Fred  W.  Enwripht.  of  Lynn.  Mass.: 

KNWaiGHT  MU.SSTONS 

( By  Tom  McOiivern » 

Sometimes  the  news  is  clfjse  to  heme,  so 
close  in  fact  that  you  can  almost  reach  out 
and  touch  it.  Today  is  such  a  day  for  It 
xvpraents  another  milaatoiM  In  tbm  Ufa  of 
a  mas  who  has  cloocly  afTectctf  «1m  aaraara 
of  all  of  us  Mrnbic  •  Uvlns  at  the  Tele<(ram- 
News.  The  g«ntl«m.«n  to  whom  I  refer  la 
Fredericic  W  Bnwrlght  who  today  is  cele- 
brating hU  thirty-eighth  anniversary  aa  a 
publisher. 

Covering  an  entire  aide  of  the  editorial 
fuom  are  the  copies  of  every  Uwiie  of  the 
Lynn  Tviegram-Wewa  (nee  Lynn  Telegram 
before    lU   union    with    the    Lynn    Ivcning 


News^  since  the  flrst  publication  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  i«ia. 

Tht're  .Tre  red  volumes,  brown  ones,  blue 
<  c'.  orani;e  ones  adorning  the  shelves  of 

f,  r  ;ry.     Bound  masterfully,  they  have 

<i  the  a;:8aulli*  of  friendly  and  un- 
i_  a  .J,  ads  alike  who  have  come  to  them  at 
var>'lng  times  for  evidence  of  vindication, 
prosecution.  Impeachment,  or  indictment. 

Take  dowu  suxy  copy  from,  the  shelf  and 
you  have  the  careful  ducument.'U'y  review  of 
some  era  since  1912.  There  were  the  good 
d.ivs.  the  Vxxm  davs,  and  the  black  days.  But 
each  day  In  Itself  was  but  another  chapter 
m  the  life  of  a  fabulous  man  who  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  people  who  are  having 
biographies  wrlt'tVn  about  them  couldn't 
begin  to  compare  with  this  extraordinary 
character. 

It  is  Siuiday  morning  and  the  scene  Is 
Huntt's  restaurant  in  Ct-ntral  Square.  One 
man'.s  helglit  and  genenU  appearance  seem 
to  give  him  a  special  Identity  but  you  would 
never  realize  It  from  the  tone  of  the  con- 
versation wtiich  Is  going  on  at  the  table. 

The  man  who  seems  so  Interested  In  how 
many  trips  the  trucks  of  Sanitary  Boas 
George  O'Shea  made  the  previous  day.  how 
Eddie  Foley's  health  is  faring,  what  people 
are  talking  about  politically,  why  porter- 
house steaJt  hiis  risen  11  cents  per  p<  und  ia 
Frederick  W.  Enwright.  He  has  Just  come 
from  the  9  oclock  ma.ss  at  St.  John's  Church. 
In  Swampscott.  only  the  previous  evening 
he  had  supervised  the  preparation  of  a  3a- 
poge  Sunday  newspaper.  24  huun  prior  to 
that  he  had  gotten  $11  000  in  cold  cash  on 
the  line  to  All  the  weekly  pay  envelopes  of 
about  100  employees. 

Moat  everybody  who  haa  ever  had  any  con* 
tact  with  Pred  Enwrtght  wlU  atcree  that  he 
Is  an  unusual  m;in.  He  Is  plenty  tough,  and 
I  personally  have  felt  his  sting  on  occasions, 
but  on  the  other  side  he  Is  innately  kind. 
eeneroUB.  and  courteous.  I  have  never  gone 
mil)  Mr  Enwrli;ht's  office  without  him  rising 
from  the  chair  to  extend  a  warm  hand  (.r 
welcome  to  me.  That  goes  for  any  employee 
of  the  plant.  If  he  can  be  of  any  aasistane 
be  11  ever  ready  to  help. 

He  was  26  when  he  founded  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram With  some  years  of  experience  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Bojton  Am«'rlcan  behind  him. 
He  was  immediately  marked  'talxjo  "  by  the 
people  who  felt  they  run  Lynn  at  the  time. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  Democratic  paper 
they  said.  By  refusing  to  run  advi-rti.se- 
menta  In  hla  publication,  by  withholding 
ucw.s  which  actually  belonged  to  the  puhlc. 
they  sought  to  cripple  his  enterprise.  But 
they  underrated  the  young  man. 

Even  the  people  who  weren't  friendly  to 
him  started  to  buy  his  newspaper  to  see  what 
effect  the  boycott  was  having  upon  him. 
Tlicy  became  so  Infuriated  with  what  he  was 
writing  about  them  that  they  became  in- 
dividual circulation  managers.  Soon  the 
"Telly"  sales  were  zooming. 

From  Lynn,  publisher  Knwright  went  to 
Boaton  where  his  Boston  Evening  Telegram 
became  the  leading  afternoon  p.<|5er  in  the 
Hub.  Spurred  on  by  success,  he  went  to 
New  Tork  and  published  a  paper,  the  New 
Tork  Bulletin,  which  also  had  a  spectacular 
run. 

The  publisher's  heart  wa«  not  In  these  pub- 
lications, however.  When  the  Bulleun  liqui- 
dated, he  received  a  small  check  for  »aoo.oo0 
for  his  part  of  the  prex^eds.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Boston  Telegram  liecame  a  memory 
and  Fred  was  back  to  his  ttr.st  love. 

People  who  take  newj>papers  for  granted 
dhotild  n«jt.  ABk  the  labor  leaders  of  Lynn 
how  they  would  like  to  be  oi^eratlng  in  a  oity 
with  only  one  newspaper.  It  would  place  too 
much  power  In  the  bands  of  one  man.  Tliat 
la  why  labor.  th«  mloorlty  groupa.  the  Uttie 
people,  should  be  gratelul  that  Fred  Sn- 
wright  haa  kept  Lynn  a  two- newspaper  city 
all  thcM  years. 


It  has  meant  prosperity  for  many,  many 
person  who  otherwise  would  not  be  enjoying 
It.  It  has  given  the  average  voter  a  chance  to 
run  for  office,  as  attested  to  by  thi  remarkable 
vote  attracted  by  CouncUor  Pasquale  Cag- 
giana  a  year  agT. 

I  suppose  that  sometime  today  Fred  En- 
wrV'ht  will  reminisce  a  bit.  whether  :t  s  at 
Huntt's  restaurant  with  the  boys,  at  dinner 
with  the  Mrs.  and  daughter  Eleannre.  or 
during  an  afternoon  ride  with  BUI  Birube. 
and  he'll  laugh  at  some  of  t.*-.e  things  that 
have  h  i  since  that  flrst  edition  of  the 

Lynn  T  .-i  reached  the  streets  in  1912. 

Maybe  hit.  lace  will  become  stern  as  he  re- 
views other  happenings. 

But  no  matter  what  comes  or  goes,  the  fact 
can't  be  questioned  that  Fred  Enwright  to- 
day In  the  full  bl<x;m  of  health.  Kx^king 
much  younger  than  his  64  years,  seems  ca- 
pable of  directing  the  destinies  of  this  great 
democratic  institution  for  many  years  to 
cnme.  And  so  I  say  humt^lv  to  my  meal 
ticket,  and  I  speak  for  all  of  the  rest  of  us — 
•Happy  Anniversary,  Fred. " 


Launching     of     Steamihip      "Presideat 
Adams"  on  Monday.  October's,  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  H\RT 

OF  wrw  mmn 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  H.'\RT  Mr  Speaker  on  Monday. 
October  9.  1950,  the  Steamship  President 
Adatna,  built  by  American  President 
Lines,  was  launched  at  the  yardj  of  New 
Yorlc  Shipbuilding  Corp  ,  Camden.  N.  J. 
De.v;:ite  unfavorabls  weatter.  the 
launching  was  nevertltelflM  ft  gala  occa- 
sion. The  sponsor  of  the  .ship  was  Mrs, 
Edward  J.  Hart,  wife  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  The  event  was  partici- 
patetl  m  by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  by  high-rank- 
ing officers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Government  ajzencies. 
especially  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  "Launching  of  the  President 
Aaams."  in  the  words  oi  Mr.  Gt'orge  L. 
KLillion.  president  of  American  President 
Lines,  "conceived  in  peace  and  dedicated 
to  ■"■erving  a  peaceful  world,  has  become 
a  s>Tnfcol  of  an  alert  America  preparing 
to  meet  the  challen^'e  of  tlie  future.* 

Addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launching?,  which  are  included  below  as 
part  of  my  exter^sion  of  remariss.  were 
deliv*'  ■  Hon.  Dan  A.  Kmball.  Un- 
der S-  .y  of  the  Navy;  V:ce  Adm. 
E.  L.  Cochrane,  Administrator.  Maritime 
Ar  indClv  "^^  ' "  '  ' 
M  .  ,  Mr  (..... 
president.  American  President  Lines,  and 
myself.  These  addresses  follow  here- 
with: 

RLMASKS    by    UNDSB    SkCSSTAKT    OF    THE    NaVT 

Dan  A.  KTWaLi. 
A  ship  launching  is  always  a  happy  occa- 
sion. Everyone  experiences  srme  variety  of 
thrill.  Thoae  who  attend  merely  as  spacta- 
tors  cannot  avoid  the  surge  of  spirit  which 
takes  p;ace  is  the  new  vesael  slides  di'wn  the 
ways  and  becutnM  watarlMme  fur  the  tint 
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tlir.e.  To  thoae  who  have  cr^iperated  in  the 
bmiding  of  the  ship  as  company  ezecuuvea. 
cnglneora.  architects,  and  skilled  ahipbuUd- 
Ing  workers,  the  launciUng  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  months  of  work.  We.  of  the  Navy, 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the  launching 
of  the  President  Adamn  because  It  brings  us 
one  step  closer  to  havmg  at  hand  a  fast  ves- 
sel which  we  badly  need.  Launching  days 
are  great  days,  and  my  only  regret  is  that 
there  are  not  more  of  them. 

Because  of  military  requirements,  the 
Adzmi  and  her  two  sister  ships  are  tempo- 
ranly  going  into  the  naval  service.  Thu 
means  a  delay  in  the  addition  of  three  un- 
partant  vessels  to  the  Amencan  merchant 
Aset.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  These 
vessels  may  be  vital  to  us  in  the  penod  that 
lies  ahead. 

The  Korean  campaign  Is  the  latest  in  a 
long  list  of  events  which  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  free  nauons  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  must  speed  up  the 
St."  :ng  of  our  common  defense.     The 

Inu: :.al     Communist     movement     has 

shown  that  it  does  not  hesitate  to  use  force 
to  overrun  indepesutent  nations  where  it  can 
hope  to  do  so  snecessfully. 

Ther-  :  the  Interests  of  our  own  de- 

fense .1     .  of  our  frter.ds  we  And  it  nec- 

essary  to  deiay  the   ;  of  a  maiden 

trip  aboard  a  new  luxu;;.  .  ,^  1.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  international  events  have  com- 
Ittoed  to  postpone  this  pleasure,  but  we  can 
an  take  comfort  in  the  lact  that  the  AdaT.a 
and  her  "ko  jisters  are  to  be  available  for  pos- 
sible emergency  use. 

Modem  warfare  planning  has  developed 
Into  an  extrem*  ••  "  tt-'^-t  .  •■••r-»  requiring 
faultless  coord  *cn     This 

Is  becaois  d  wt  .o^jt-i^*  requiremenu  of 


Loglitlei  la  one  of  those  obsctire  words 
which  seldom  flod  use  except  in   military 

Circles.  Webster  says  It  U  the  "branch  of 
miU'-ary  science  deall-^-  -"h  the  moving, 
quartering,     and     pr  ;.g     of     armed 

forces."    We  might  su:  by  saying  that 

logistics  U  the  art  '^f  g  the  means  to 

win  a  war     Like   .  :  arts  and  skills,  it 

It  effective  only  •» ,.  ,  ..Tied  out  with  in- 
telligence and  common  sense,  backed  by 
sound  experience  Combat  logistics  are  un- 
ftamorous.  but  most  essential  to  a  successful 
op-' 

c  s  are  dry.  but  y^u  may  be  Inter- 

sstea  to  know  that  durln-  between 

the  onset  of  Korean  opera  -h  Sep- 

tember 20.  the  Nary,  through  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  transported  more 
than  3.000.000  Kms  of  carfo  and  1S5  000  pas- 
sengers to  the  par  Bast.  In  support  of  United 
Wations  actions.  MSTS  shippwd  to  the  far 
eastern  theater  enough  fuel  ail.  aviation  gaso- 
line, mctor  gascUne.  and  Diesel  oU  to  All  the 
Empire  State  Building  three  times,  and  still 
have  a  lot  left  over.  I  notice  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr  Alexander,  had  a 
scratrh  pad  out  the  other  day  and  figured 
that  the  quantity  of  rations  shipped  to  our 
United  Nations  fighting  forces  in  the  Far 
Bast  would  be  sufflc.ent  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey  for  8  weeks 
on  a  mther  substantial  diet. 

Compar!s<'r.s    «uch  as  the«e.  I  think,  are 
effective  i:.  tieny  cit- 

Isen.  such  —       .a  dtmands 

of  modern  wan  are.  Thanks  to  tiie  superior 
cocrdtnaticn  of  ail  branches  of  the  Armed 
Pbrce^,  '.ve  have  been  able  to  concentrate 
gr-  and  air  strengt: 

Psr  -  has  the  respc; 

of  keeping  tnese  forces  supplied,  whetavr  :r 
not  they  are  engaged  in  active  combat.  Tiie 
Wary  must  also  be  ready  to  provide  transpor- 
tation to  these  forces,  and  tiieir  equipment. 
In  the  unhappy  event  It  becomes  necessary 
to  transfer  these  now  seasoned  fighters  to 
some  other  trouble  area  in  the  world. 

None  of  us  cam  afford  to  relax.    We  have 
found  that  the  only  language  clearly  under- 


fltcod  by  Commonlst  afliressors  is  that  of 
ready  strength.  I  emflmitm  "ready"  when 
I  speak  of  this  armed  strength.  We  have 
IHDved  to  the  world  that  the  free  nations 
are  equal  to  the  task  d  coming  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  weak  nation  which  was  about 
to  be  ovemin  by  a  more  powerful  neigh oor. 
We  hope  that  our  action  in  Kan*,  will  serve 
as  a  sufficient  demonstration  (rf  our  wlUmg- 
neas  and  readiness  to  flght  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in.  To  date,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
this  demonstration  of  proof  wUl  be  soflcte&t 
or  lastirxg.  Ail  of  us.  therefore,  must  resist 
flrmiy  any  inclination  to  let  down  cur  gtiard. 
We  should  rather  determine  to  pursue  vlgor- 
ouslv  our  plani!  to  build  up  eswi  stnmgcr 
forces  in  bei;.  .^t  while  we  seek  -v 

for  a   peace:  .ion   to   world    ;  -5 

through  the  medium  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  can  still  fight  effectively  should  opjen  war- 
fare be  forced  upon  us. 

I  congratulate  the  engineers,  the  execu- 
tives, and  the  «kiUed  shipworkara  of  the  New 
Y:;rk  Sh.  '     .  who  have  cooper- 

ated to  t  .     .  ssel.    I  commend  the 

enterprise  of  the  Amencan  President  Lines 
In  causing  thts  ship  and  her  sisters  to  Ge 
but: I.  On  behalf  of  tiie  Navy  I  should  like 
to  assure  you  that  we  wUl  take  gcod  care  cf 
her.  Some  day.  I  hope  m  the  not-too-dis- 
tant f:.itufe  the  Ada-rruf.  the  JmOcaon.  and  the 
Haye'  will  sa:!  the  trade  roxites  of  the  world 
with  the  familiar  eagles  of  A.  P  L.  sbowmg 
on  their  stacks.  That  will  indeed  be  a  happy 
c.iy  for  all  of  us.  because  by  this  and  ether 
tokens  we  shall  know  that  our  e3or*.s  to  se- 
cure a  firm  peace  in  a  free  world  have  been 
successful. 

RzMsnna  or  Vxt  Aom    E   L.  CocHaawr.  Ao- 
j«j*t»TBATo«.     MAJtrTMz     Ao«nn»riA'roM, 
DtThKnaan  or  CoMMxaca.  ai»i>  Cmaxsmaw, 
FtxMDUL  Uumuz  Boaco 
Mrs.    Hart.   Mr.    Hart.   Secretary   Kimball. 
President  KUlicn.  President  Eossert.  men  and 
women  of  the  New  Tork  Shipbuilding  Corp  . 
and   distinguished  guests,   we   are   gathered 
here  tcday  to  witness  an  event  of  particular, 
and  to  me  personally,  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance.    It  Is  an  event  symbolic  of  the  deep 
Importance   and   the   great   wisdom   of   the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938  which  sets  forth 
so  clearly  the  vslue  to  cur  country,  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  m  time  of  emergency,  of  a 
strong    merchant    martne    under    our    own 
beautiful  stars  and  stripes. 

This  day  ts  dedicated  to  the  thnlling  action 
of  launching  a  fine  ship — not  to  speeches.  It 
Is  important*  however,  to  note  that  gathered 
here  to  witness  this  launching  are  repre- 
sentatives of  six  great  institutions:  eacn  of 
us  vitally  interested  in  the  building  of  this 
ship.  First,  we  have  a  representative  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Unit'?d  States,  whose  chartn- 
tng  wife  is  to  be  the  spcnsor.  Second,  those 
of  the  Navy,  which  under  present  plans  will 
ooerate  this  ship  to  sotb  aU  three  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country.  Third,  the 
president  of  the  Amencan  President  Lines, 
and  many  of  his  staff,  through  the  foresight 
and  courage  of  whom  the  building  of  this 
ship  became  possible  and  to  whom  t»e  hope 
that  the  Prmdm:  Adams  can  soon  be 
reasBtgned  to  serve  In  her  peacetime  role. 
Ponrtli.  many  of  you  from  this  zreat  ship- 
yard, whose  effort  has  been  mc  dis- 
rupted by  the  need  for  s  chan.  e  im- 
mediate service  In  which  the  ship  is  to  be 
operated.  Fifth,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Admintstrailcn.  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  further  the  development  and  main- 
tenance cf  an  American  merchant  marine 
withm  the  laws  provided  to  that  end.  and 
sixth,  so  large  a  representation  of  tne  Ameri- 
can people  for  whose  protection  and  benefit 
In  the  final  analysis  all  American  ships  are 
provided  and  who.  let  me  add.  stand  most  of 
the   -                        ^-  li. 

Tl  ship  Of  the  United  States 

Naw  and  the  merchant  manne  in  exercising 
command  of  the  sea  is  the  fotmdatioa  at 


American  sea  power.  Manifestly,  a  great 
merchant  marine  is  valueless  unless  the 
Navy  can  gain  command  ot  the  ae*.  aad 
equally  wcu.d  the  efforts  at  the  Havy  In  gate- 
Ing  such  command  be  fi  riltlsss  nalaas  there 
srere  merchant  ships  to  capttaUBB  oa  that  ad- 
vantage  in  exporting  our  strength  and  im- 
pcrting  our  needs  from  overseas. 

.As  cne  who  has  been  hcncred  with  s  life 
meaabership  in  local  No  1.  and  one  who  has 
had  over  many  years  great  respect  and  warm 
regard  for  the  management  of  this  corpora- 
tion. I  should  like  the  privilege  of  saying  a 
word  to  the  corporation  p«^onnel  as  a  whole. 
We  are  approaching  a  p^lod  when  mere  than 
ever  labor  and  management  must  pull  to- 
gether each  ooBttDhBCtBg  his  share  to  tlw 
success  of  the  JolBt  effort. 

I  am  too  old  a  hand  in  shipyards  not  to 
be  fully  consciotis  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  which  you  face  together.  Manage- 
ment's problems  in  providing  the  meaas  at 
production.  In  obtaining  sad  attBUysMtlBg 
the  contracts,  and  provktliig  tbm  aaesasary 
managerial  ar.d  englneertng  declslonB,  are 
complex  beyond  the  imagination  of  those 
unfamiiiar  with  the  effort.  I  am  clear,  too. 
that  those  of  you  at  work  in  the  yard  are 
confronted  with  your  problems  and  that 
there  are  many  reasons  which  seem  ade- 
quate to  justify  waiting  for  something  elsa 
to  happen — interruption  cf  compressed  air. 
faUure  m  temporary  lighu.  lack  of  mate- 
rials, the  need  for  assistance  from  some  other 
trade,  lack  at  plans  or  instructions  Soma 
of  these  tn  fact,  perhaps  aU  at  them — at 
some  time  or  another  do  prevent  oontinned 
production. 

I  hare  only  to  urge  upon  you. 
the  importance  of  a  wUl  to  kmp  f 
by  all  meani  tiic  need  to  recognlaa  OM  < 
ence  of  the  no-curtallment- 
elause  in  the  labor  wgnmmmm.  Tba 
Icck-cut  clause  is  eqnai^  Mndlng.  X 
alas  that  you  have  bean  m— fing  In  eaoaoU 
taOon  over  mutual  proMaaas.  which  is  thor« 
oughly  eammsndable.  and  In  my  view  India* 
pensable  to  satl^actorr  operation.  I  Uf^* 
upon  you.  however,  not  only  deliberation  but 
the  Will  to  find  solutions  That  U  the  Amar- 
lean  way  of  getting  hlg  thmgs  dona. 

Shlpboildtng  is  s  vital  industry  in  tbm 
United  atatea.  That  does  not.  however,  carry 
with  It  the  right  of  employment  but  rather 
the  privilege  of  workmg  on  Jobs  of  nsrinnal 
and  mtemational  value. 

Some  no  doubt  believe  that  since  ttaa 
United  Nations'  forces  have  succeeded  so 
glonously  m  cleaning  out 
South  Korea  that  the 
is  over  and  that  we  can  all  resume  a  imkna^f 
outlook.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Wa 
are  still  living  in  an  ominously  divided  world. 
This  ship  is  an  important  element  m  fur- 
thering the  Interests  at  our  half  of  that 
world- 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  launch- 
ines  in  this  yard  for  over  40  years.  It  Is  my 
Sincere  hope  th.at  I  may  be  privaeged  to  con- 
tinue to  Witness  them  here  for  the  rest  of  my 
active  years. 


t 


Rekaeks  or  GEOia  L.  Knxioa. 
AMsxiCAi*  Psisnwjrr 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  occasion  which 
us  together  ttam  today  is  one  at  great 
...ance.  LatmeWns  of  the  Pre j Went 
Adams,  conceived  m  peace  and  dedicated  to 
serving  a  peaceful  world,  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  an  alert  America  preparing  to  meet 
the  challenge  cf  the  future. 

The  impcrtance  of  this  launching  becomes 
apparent  when  It  Is  realized  that  here  today 
we  shall  witness  the  official  transfer  of  three 
modem  Am«ican  flag  riiipa  tatas¥ied  for 
commercial  use  to  the  Department  oT  De- 
fense to  swell  the  armed  might  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  sure  we  all  deplore  the  ncoeastty 
for  dlvertine  these  fine. new  vrasifis  firoos 
their  intended  Deacetin»e  mlsslnTi,  Mt  «•  fl< 
American  Fresiaeut  Lines  aia 


t 
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of  thf  op-  '  "T  to  9WT*  In  thli  time  of 
national  d  »ni«-j:«ncy. 

We  aT«  '  ^d  pleaded  thKt  thcM  shl{M 

arc  •▼alhi  ause   in   their  av»iUbl!Uy 

for  dofens*  !<ervice  li«  prix^f  of  the  Bound- 
n«a  and  wtsdom  <rf  existing  Federal  rrarl- 
tlme  leg.slatlon  M  aet  fcwth  In  the  Merchant 
M.iriP.e  Act  of   19'36 

The  hope  of  the  Tree  world  lies  In  strong 
liite«rrated  public  support  of  President 
Truman  3  entire  defense  projcram.  which 
calls  for  »  powerful  Army.  Navy,  and  Atr 
Force  in  addition  to  an  adequate  ic»Tchant 
marine  which  serres  as  auxiliary  to  all  three. 
As  the  President  said  In  an  address  Septem- 
ber 9,  "The  d.infi;er  the  free  world  faces — 
from  open  and  brusen  «?Kr«««lon— is  so  ^reat 
that  we  canr.oi  tw  satiBfted  with  le«  than 
an  all-out  effort  by  •▼enone  •  With  this 
I'm  sure  all  of  u«  are  In  complete,  whole- 
bearted  agreement. 

It  behocvea  \is  to  be  strong,  and  to  help 
keep  all  our  free  allies  siroug.  l>ecause 
strength  Is  the  (greatest  aasoraoce  of  peace 
In  the  world  today. 

We  have  faith  in  the  future  of  America 
and  a  peaceful  world  ThU  faith  inspires  us 
to  plan  a  ship  replacenient  proftram  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  seven  additional  new 
vesseis.  We  are  proceeding  Immediately  with 
the  study  of  new  designs,  and  In  conjunction 
with  the  P^ede^al  MariUme  Board  and  tlio 
Navy,  shall  develop  plans  and  specifications 
to  asiiure  adequate  coverage  of  the  com- 
pany's world-wide  routes.  I  am  sure  this  is 
th»  spirit  in  which  any  other  American  flag 
steamship  operator  and  shipbuilder  would 
appruych  th:s  Important  problem.  Just  as 
they  unselfishly  cooperated  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  previous  national  emergency. 
This  Is  the  spirit  which  gives  our  free  enter- 
prise system  its  virility  and  jusitflcntlon, 
and  maJces  America  and  Its  system  of  gov- 
ernment the  savior  ol  peace  and  the  cham- 
pion of  all  free  nations. 

The  new  Federal  Maritime  Board,  under 
the  able  admlnistrauon  of  its  Chairman. 
Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane,  and  his  worthy  col- 
leagues, board  members  Albert  Gatov  and 
Robert  Williams.  Is  dedicated  to  building  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine.  Under 
their  leadership,  the  true  Importance  of  a 
great  fleet  of  American  flag  vess^'s  deslened 
to  transporv  peaceful  commerce  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war.  will  become  fully  known. 
I  am  sure  the  lessons  learned  from  having 
an  inadequate  merchant  marine  will  not  be 
forsott^n. 

In  this  Ttvnrd.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Edwaro 
Hakt  and  many  of  his  colleagues,  who  are 
a  source  of  real  inspiration  to  evervone 
working  to  keep  America's  merchant  fl'..'et 
dominant  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world. 

In  this  time  of  preparedness.  I  wish  to  re- 
en  that  we  Hre  th.inkful  to  be  in  posl- 
tU'i  -  lerate  with  the  Navy,  and  we  know 
that  the  Navy  will.  In  turn,  cooperate  with 
the  American  merchant  marine  in  maintain- 
ing Its  rightful  place  as  an  Important  and 
vital  segment  of  our  national  economy  and 
national  security. 

The  Military  Sea  Tran8p<irtntlon  Srrvlre. 
under  the  able  direction  of  Admiral  Wii;i.im 
Calla^ihan.  has  extended  vmoroiis  support  to 
tiM  privately  owned  fleets  operating  In  the 
Pacific,  and  I  am  pruud  tliat  these  great 
private  fleets  were  once  attain  In  pu«ttlun  to 
ftupplenifiu  the  military  eflort  so  borely 
aaaded  at  the  be^iuulug  uf  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Transfer  of  the  Preudmti  Jackson.  Adamt, 
and  Hayts  to  the  Navy  temporarily  delays 
our  plans  fur  expanding  uur  a^-ycar-uld 
round-Uie-world   aervlce. 

This  growing  global  aervlce.  as  well  as  our 
otbvr  MrvtOM,  eoaUnuaa  to  l»  aenred  by  fast 
floodam  |iMiang<r  and  cargo  veaaala  operating 
with  fr»qt»ency  and,  efliciency  to  over  30  poru 
o(  ttoe  world.  We  are  in  the  shipping  l)u.il- 
naaa  to  stay  a;.d  we  rcalixe  tUat  to  ruUlU  uur 


responilbllltles  both  to  the  trade  and  to 
national  defense,  we  must  at  all  times  main- 
tain a  completely  up-to-the-minute  modern- 
ized fleet. 

Addriss  ot  Hon  Bdwaxo  J.  Hart  Chahm-^w, 
CoMMrrm  ow  Mdichant  Makine  and 
Fiaaxaixs.  Housa  or  RrPBrsxhfTATivxs 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  KiUion  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  this  opportunity  of  participating 
In  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  launching 
of  the  magnificent  vessel,  the  steamship 
Pre.sidtnt  Aaam.i.  And.  oi  course.  I  am 
happy  that  the  honor  cf  acting  as  the  spon- 
sor on  this  gala  occasion  has  come  to  my 
wife. 

This  launching  marks  another  step  for- 
ward in  buiidlnt?  a  merchant  marine  worthy 
of  the  great  Republic  whoee  flag  this  ship 
will  fly. 

While  at  the  time  her  construction  was 
planned  and.  yet  later,  begun,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  this  great  vessel  would  be  en- 
gaged in  only  thoae  pursuits  relating  to  "the 
piping  time  of  peace."  it  has  now  been  de- 
cided that  upon  her  completion  she  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  building  and  main- 
taining the  armed  might  of  America  In  a  dis- 
trautcht  and  troubled  world,  whose  dream  of 
immediate  and  lasting  concord  among  the 
nations  has  been  shattered  by  the  ruthless 
infidelities  and  brutalized  aggressions  of  a 
conscienceless  dictatorship.  To  this  deci- 
sion the  American  President  Lines  has  gra- 
ciously and  willingly  given  Us  acquiescence. 

But  this  deviation  of  use  involved  here 
docs  not  lessen  in  any  dP<:rree  the  delight 
which  supporters  of  an  adequate,  efficient 
American  merchant  marine  derive  (rem 
what  U  taking  place  here  today.  Nor  does 
it  lessen  in  any  degree  whatever  praise  is 
due  those  who  undertook  the  adduion  of 
this  magnificent  ship  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

America  has  not  lost  her  enthusiasm  for 
peace.  It  la  not  as  a  resu:t  of  any  Lnglorlotis 
designs  or  ambitions  on  the  part  of  our  own 
Government  that  we  find  thrust  upon  us  the 
stern  necessity  of  rearming.  No,  rather  dJ 
we  embark  upon  this  policy  with  the  ines- 
capable conviction  that  It  will  enable  lis 
more  surely  to  avoid  grim-vlsaged  war  and 
to  foster  and  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
As  a  nation  we  yearn,  we  strive  earnestly, 
for  peace,  and  as  individuals  our  citizens  be- 
seech Almighty  God  that  Ln  His  merciful 
Providence  He  will  bring  about  the  univer- 
sal rtl^n  of  peace. 

What  ulcima;ely  shall  result  we  cannot 
tell.  But  one  thing  Is  certain.  We  in 
America  cannot  serve  best  the  luages  of 
either  {Mace  or  war  unless  in  that  service  we 
poi>i>es8  and  employ  a  merchant  marine  fully 
adequate  to  di^rChar^e  their  respectiva 
requirements. 

From  time  to  time,  sugcestlons  emanate 
from  even  hij^h  governmental  qtiariers, 
which,  however  tentative  their  nature,  dis- 
turb and  alarm  the  odvocatea  and  dcifend- 
ers  uf  an  adequate,  balanced  merchant  ma- 
rine. Not  long  ago  there  was  projected  th» 
view,  however  Uiformal  the  presentauon. 
that  America  did  not  need  a  large  merchant 
marine,  because,  forsooth,  in  time  of  na- 
tional peril.  It  could  depend  fur  its  safety 
and  well  arc  upon  the  merchant  ships  uf  its 
allies.  V/hat  arraiit  uonsen^^e.'  What  dan- 
gerous Incugitance?  Let  us  look  only  to 
Kor««  to  learn  that  quantity  of  aid  we  can 
be  sure  ol  receiving  from  our  allies.  e»pe- 
clally  under  present  world  conditions,  when 
Americas  fortunes,  jres.  and  their  own.  ar« 
at  stake.  America  must  become  and  re- 
main as  nearly  self-sutQctent  as  possible  la 
all  things,  but  in  nothmx  more  than  in  the 
adequacy  and  alBelency  uf  her  merchant  ma- 
rliio. 

Almost  00  yeara  ago  In  a  msaaage  to  the 
Congrees.  President  Harrtaon  said.  "No  sub- 
ject. I  think,  mure  cte<irly  touches  the  pride. 


the  power  and  the  proeperltv  of  cm 
than  (this I  the  development  of  oof 
chant  marine  upon  the  sea  "'  The  mef  ^^ 
marine  has  long  since  come  to  be  recoentaed 
In  responsible  miliury  and  naval  qoa.-tera. 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  natkmal  defense 
avstera  Speaking  In  very  .-eoent  time*  be- 
fore the  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference, Admiral  Klnkald  had  this  to  say: 
"TodAjr  the  merchant  marine  Is  not  Just  ft 
ward  of  the  Navy.  It  la  a  vttaUy  Important 
pan  of  sea  power,  wltho-jt  whKh  the 
armed  force*  cannot  function.  The  rela- 
tlonsnlp  is  no  longer  one-elded.  We  are 
Just  8s  much  de*)endent  upon  the  merchant 
marine  ts  It  Is  upon  us  "  ^ 

Continuing,  he  said:  "Tn  this  prr>gre9*lw» 
age  we  cannot  always  look  to  hist.?ry  for 
guidiir.ce.  Bu»  in  certain  basic  and  fur.da- 
mental  considerations  we  sbcu'.d  do  well  to 
examine  the  past  History  has  taught  m 
that  every  nation  which  has  become  a  leader 
in  world  affairs  has  developed  end  guarded  ft 
strong  merchant  marine.  There  Is  notblag 
In  the  present-day  situation  which  wmiUl 
Indicate  a  change.  In  the  past  the  neces- 
sity fcr  a  strong  merchant  mftrtae  has  been 
larlely  economic.  Today  tt  la  economic,  bw 
It  is  also  loctstlc.  two  words  wtUch  are  very 
mtich  alike  In  meaning  " 

Can  language  be  plainer  than  that?  W« 
are  a  prartlcal  people  Tet,  sTrange  enotagh. 
we  ?!re  often  slow  to  learn  tiM  Icaaoss  our 
ra'ion.ii  ex::)«rienoes  riioald  hare  taught  VM. 
Our  merchant  m?..-lne  was  woefuLj  deS- 
clent  before  the  First  World  War.  When 
that  devastating  corf.tct  caught  us  tip  in 
its  tolls  we  were  totally  unprepared.  Only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when  catft- 
pulted  into  an  even  tnon  devastating  war, 
we  were  found  almost  equaUy  unprepared. 
Tl^e  time  f.ictor  m  each  Instance  was  on  our 
side,  and  eventtially.  by  the  •"•^"-'Itture  of 
billions  cf  dollars  which  for'  •  wculd 

have  saved  to  us.  we  bxillt  the  gre.i:est  mer- 
chant fleet  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Let  us 
not  gamble  that  time  will  be  en  our  slda 
again,  for  til  that  enriches  life,  all  ihit  gives 
It  zest  and  flavor,  is  at  stake. 

Of  all  the  members  of  ti:e  Committee  ca 
Merchant  Marine  and  F^herles  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  framing  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1336.  the  Magna  Carta  of 
American  shipping.  I  alone  still  serve  there- 
on. I  helped  to  faahion  the  declaration  of 
policy  which  It  contains,  upon  which  tha 
Congress  placed  the  stamp  of  its  approval. 
Let  me  recall  it  to  your  minds: 

"It  Is  necessary  ^or  the  n»:lcnal  defease 
and  development  of  Its  fcreii:n  and  domssua 
commerce  that  the  United  State*  sh&U  have 
a  merchant  marine  (ai  cuJTlciea:  to  carry 
Its  domestic  waterbcrue  commerce  and  ft 
substantial  portion  of  the  waterborne  ex- 
pert and  Import  foreign  ccmrr>erci?  i->f  the 
C-  and  to  prov.cif  c-rv- 

Ic'^  .tea  essentia:  :_    :: ._i::iig 

the  flow  cf  such  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
bt-ime  commerce  at  all  tlmea;  (b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxi'.i-^y  La 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency;  k) 
owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States 
flag  by  citlaens  of  the  United  States  Uksofar 
as  may  be  prac'.lcable:  and  td\  composed  of 
the  best  eq.ilpped.  safest,  and  mcst  suitable 
tyt-'es  cf  vessel?.  ccnstn:cted  In  the  Ur.lted 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  eO- 
clent  citizen  personnel.  It  Is  her^ 
clared  1 1  be  the  poller  cf  the  Cnltevi  i 

to   ft^     -  development    and   enccurage 

the  n-  nee  of  such  a   merchant   ma- 

rine ■■ 

I  believe  In  that  declaration  cf  pollv-y 
today  as  flrmly  as  I  t>elleved  in  It  when  I 
helped  to  write  it  And  as  chairman  of  the 
greet  committee  which  proposed  It  to  th« 
N.U'on.  I  intend  to  adhere  to  tt  aa  strictly 
as  the  Conijrress,  Itself,  will  permit. 

To  effectuate  that  poller  requires  that  we 
must  have  and  maintain  a  permanent  ship- 
building and  ship-repair  industry  that  «hA!| 
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In  exchange  for  paper  doUan  which 
vould  thenceforth  be  exchangeable  for 

nc  other lliMi  <tf  pajrmetit  enxpt  more 

p»per  dollars,  this  was  and  this  fcs  com- 
ffPP^^un  PoUdcal  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  ffoU  fcy  the  pohUcians  is  the  basts 
cf  all  eoOBBmnism.  Continual  retrogres- 
sion in  all  walks  of  life  in  ihe  United 
States  is  now  id  focsas  and  will  continue 
in  process  imtff  «e  «haU  be  in  complete 
slaTery.  as  is  the  case  in  Rxissia  The 
United  States  under  gokl  had  climbed  to 
a  great  height  and  it  will  take  some  time 
to  faU  to  the  level  of  the  totalitarian 
sure,  like  Russia.  Only  the  return  of 
the  i?old  to  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  people  can  stop  this  and  restore  our 
freedom. 

The  Republican  Party,  if  it  was  not  de- 
stroyed in  1912  was  nerertheless  seno'js- 
ly  and  permaaoUiy  crippled.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  with  Mi  iimgiessifism  ran  for 
the  Presidency  on  an  independent  ticket. 
^liiung  the  Republican  Party  so  as  to  let 
Woodrow  Wilson  in 

It  was  the  Wils(m  adBtnteuration  that 
paswd  the  Federal  Rejtm  Bank  Act 
which  put  the  banlcin^  synem  in  the 
bands  of  the  politicians  in  Washington. 
H«e  was  laid  the  foundation  for  later 
COBllacatiOQ  of  all  gold  by  the  poUUcal 
auth<nit7  ar^d  the  enormous  debt  and 
«»*<*«ti/i  which  prevails.  The  Wilson 
•ABlnistratlon  also  violated  the  long- 
esUbUsbed  principle,  laid  down  by 
George  Washington,  not  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  quarrels  of  other  nations, 
viMB  It  took  OS  mto  World  War  I.  It 
«■■  alw  vnder  dils  lame  MtebHstration 
that  heavy  loans  were  made  out  of  tax- 
payers' aooey  to  foreign  countries  alter 
the  war.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Act.  World  War  I.  and  the  European 
made  by  the  political  authority 
the  war  formed  the  basis  of  the 
depre&«k>n  of  1929  Mr.  Hoover  had 
ver>'  little  to  do  with  It. 

One  of  the  greatest  delusions  believed 
by  many  of  our  people  is  that  Pranklin 
D  Roosevelt  car«l  the  depression  which 
began  in  1929  Let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
OTd.  In  1933  t.hfre  were  12  830  000  un- 
employed persona  m  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  peak  of  unemployment 
In  1938  there  were  still  10  300  000  unem- 
ployed, and  m  1939  there  were  9.840.0O0. 
which  dropped  to  8.120.000  in  1940.  which 
was  thp  year  we  began  to  make  and  to 
ship  war  goods  to  Europe  According 
to  the  many  recoveries  made  from  de- 
pres-sions  in  the  pa-«>t  thbs  i-s  not  a  ver>" 
good  .showing  If  nothing  at  all  had 
been  done  by  politics  to  relieve  the  de- 
pression It  IS  more  than  likely  that  the 
record  would  be  much  brit^'hter  But  the 
point  is  that  It  was  the  war  that  really 
put  men  to  york.  but  this  did  not  cor- 
rect any  of  the  real  evils  that  were  back 
of  the  depression.  It  merely  covered 
them  up.  and  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  to  face  them.  The  perpetual  war 
we  are  now  in  is  one  of  the  evil  effects 
of  the  "recovery"  which  we  have  made. 
And  as  this  war  and  retroKresaion  pro- 
gress there  will  be  l«*vs  and  lem  for  the 
workers.     Only      u,*-      p.>..'wriuns     will 


Sacridcinj  American  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  28,  1950 

Mr.  HOFFM.AN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  assuming  that  it  may  not  have 
been  planned  that  way.  nevertheless 
President  Tnmians  command  to  our 
men  to  fight  in  Korea  mi^ht  be  part  of  a 
plan  to  keep  his  party  in  power.  It  fol- 
lows the  party  s  methods  precedir-g 
World  War  II. 

And  the  New  Deal  propagandi.sts.  fol- 
lowing the  administration  and  the  inter- 
nationalist line,  are  hard  at  it.  attempt- 
ing to  silence  everyone  who  ventures  to 
criticize  either  the  motives  or  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  administiation. 

Unfortunately,  as  always,  the  so-called 
common  people  are  paymg  the  price 
while  commentators  like  Mellett.  Childs. 
Stokes,  and  others  continue  to  howl  on. 
All  who  question  their  claimed  infalli- 
bility are  branded,  if  not  as  disloyal,  as 
iKing  guilty  of  appeasement. 

Mr.  Truman  and  some  of  these  com- 
mentators should  hang  their  heads  in 
shame,  if  there  was  shame  in  them, 
when  they  remember  that  all  too  often 
they  have  acted  a.^  champions  of  those 
who.  high  tn  ofBcial  positions  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  .shaped  the  events 
which  brought  us  to  our  present  condi- 
tion ^  ,  , 
From  Wcstbrook  Pegler  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Pais  tmovan 

(By  We«tbrook  P^ler) 

As  Senator  Malowt  of  Wevada,  piit«  It  In 
trmgkr.  dramatic  term*.  th«  Oovernment  of 
the  United  3'.»t«s  ban  abandoned  an  Ameri- 
can Army  tn  a  crarf  Teniure  in  Korea.  Preai- 
deni  Truman,  on  one  of  ilia  erratic  Imptiiaea. 
turew  in  a  few  comptimea  of  Infantry  and 
thereafter  aent  In  the  entire  American  Army 
on  thU  aide  of  tlie  Atlantic  except  one  divi- 
sion. app>arently  the  Plrst 

Too  stubborn  to  admit  his  first  mistake 
and  pull  the  survivors  off  the  soMtheaeteru 
beach  last  August.  Truman  permit*  ed  the 
S<J%iet  enemy  to  lure  into  a  major  disaster 
the  enlarKcd  force,  made  up  of  young  Ameri- 
can clilxens  owing  no  obligation  whatever 
to  the  United  NaUona  or  Korea. 

They  had  been  tumbled  onto  this  oriental 
p«-clTisuIa  without  the  sMfjhtefit  consultation 
of  the  people  who  really  are  the  United 
States  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  United  States 
bi^  disowned  these  men. 

We  don  t  even  refer  to  them  as  an  army 
of  tbe  United  Slates.  More  and  mo.e  they 
are  coming  to  be  thought  of  by  the  people 
at  home  as  an  army  of  the  United  Nations. 
which  is  another  futile  parliament  oatenslblv 
worklt'.g  for  peace  but  actually  composed  of 
two  warrlnit  factions. 

Senator  liaLomt  remarked  on  the  phone  on 
December  23  My  Chrutmas  dinner  Is  i^otng 
to  make  me  sick  Tliat  night,  in  New  York 
In  the  Firilea  and  alonu  Park.  MadUtui  iiml 
Fifth  Avenues,  and  Leaington  and  Third  a.- 
well.  young  men  and  women  were  reeling 
drunk,  squawklug  and  vomiting  In  a  horrl- 
fyinjc  sjjectiwle  while  ^r<r  pi.tures  were  ^tlll 
trickling  Into  our  paper*  of  American  curpsea 
rolled  aside  on  a  Korean  >xmit  and  of  Ameri- 
can si.>l<ners  with  their  little  carbines  at  the 


ready,  warily  treadlni?  their  way  of  Borrow 
with  i;ha.stlv  expreaalnns  on  their  tired  faces. 
About  the  same  time,  the  President.  In  his 
characteristic  shystereeetue  reaction,  the  trait 
whuh  prompted  him  to  call  Conitreaa  into 
tpe<lal  session  and  insult  the  legislative  arm 
before  the  world  In  a  campaign  speech  in 
1948  made  a  snarllnK  reference  to  "conf  users* 
as  his  ansver  to  Herbert  Hoover.  J  >e  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  likes  of  Senator  IIalow* 

Not  t  with  that    he  eot  his  stooge 

from(  cut  Br niN  McMaHov.  to  accuse 

Mr  Hoover  ot  a  monstrnu!«  act  of  appease- 
ment when  the  truth  undoubtedly  U  that 
t*--  people  of  the  Unit.^d  States  are  sick  at 
heart  of  the  terrible  betrayaU  by  Roosevelt 
and  the  rotten  Communist  caoal  In  the  White 
House  and  w;«nt  U-)  wash  their  hands  of 
Eu.'-  oe  aid  Asi-i.  both 

This  MrMAHON  Is  one  of  that  awful  cult 
In  Washington  and  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board who.  solely  for  partisan  reasons,  have 
stood  fast  with  Truman  In  his  defense  of 
traitors  In  the  Government  not  only  In 
R  >o!H"ve!fs  time  but  down  to  this  very  hour. 
The*r  traitorous  Democratic  Party  Is  so 
precious,  the  party  of  Frankfurter  and  La- 
Ou!»rdia.  OTJwyer,  Bd  Flynn  Alger  Hiss,  snd 
Dean  Acheson.  that  their  response  to  any 
crisis  can  be  calculated  accurately  In  ad- 
vance 

The  facts  that  Roosevelt  and  his  scheming 
team  of  traitors  and  f'XDls.  mercenaries,  and 
poseurs,  aaually  prepared  this  frttrhtful  sit- 
uation and  that  Truman  asrgravated  It  by 
his  early  concessions  to  Stalin,  are  bn:shed 
aside  and  honest  men  with  no  motives  but 
the  purest  pntrlotlsm  are  put  In  danger  of 
prison  for  sedition  for  crying  out  against  the 
doom. 

Corjurln?  the  probsWllty  that  Ru-^xla  has 
hundreds  of  divisions  barked  by  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  planes  and  a  powerful  fleet 
of  tulnnarines.  plus,  tn  all  probability,  the 
•torn  b<.mb.  Kennedy  said  It  wotikl  be  stil- 
eldal  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  ground  tn 
either  Burope  or  Asia.  So  Kennedy  la  a 
con f user 

Like  Kennedy  Mr  Hoover  said  the  Euro- 
peans had  a  first  re*pr^ risibility  to  prepere 
their  own  defenses  Insteiid  of  leaning  their 
entire  Inert  weight  on  us 

That,  m  the  strange  mind  of  lIcManoir, 
was  monstrous  appeasement 

Who  ?ave  my  country  a  mission  to  defend 
against  communUm  two  continents  whose 
people  have  not  got  the  guts  to  fight  aeair.st 
it  themselves?  Who  built  up  the  meiiariug 
power  of  Soviet  Russia,  anyway?  Who.  but 
Ro<i!v>velt.  with  the  approval  of  a  thousand 
reptilian  sneaks  In  and  around  the  White 
House  and  planted  In  the  departments  as 
Alger  Hiss  was  planted,  and  Lee  Pressman. 
too    by  Frankfuiter? 

Would  the  Marines  and  the  soldiers  tn 
Korea  vote  to  pull  out  and  come  on  home  to 
organlne  a  real  national  fighting  force  big 
enough  and  good  enough  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemlj^phere  on  land  and  sea  and 
In  the  air  or  would  they  prefer  tt)  stay  there 
and  take  It  just  so  that  Truman  and  bis 
rotten  (XDiltlcal  party  shouldn't  lose  face  m 
the  Orient? 


Hon.  James  W.  Wad$worth,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  RICHARD  B  WIGGLESWORTH 

•    Ml-    \    >r     r— "! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri  1     t    L.NTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  195t 

Mr  WIGGLESWORTH     Mr  Speaker. 
Uje  dtxrision  of  our  good  friend  a; id  coi- 
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league.  James  W.  W.^dsworth.  of  New 
York,  to  retire  from  the  Congress  carries 
with  it  a  real  loss  for  the  country  and 
for  all  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
here. 

He  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career. 

In  the  Spanush  War.  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly  for  6  years,  as 
its  speaker  for  5  years,  as  a  United  States 
Senator  for  12  years,  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  18 
years,  he  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

His  wide  experience,  his  erasp  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  strength  of  character  have 
given  him  a  powerful  influence  with  his 
colleagues. 

He  commands  the  respect  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

His  retirement  deprives  the  Congress 
of  one  of  its  outstanding  Members. 


Underminin?   Free   Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

'.r  n.Li.NCis 

IN  THZ  HOrSE  OP  REPR«5HrrATl\-ES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  article  by 
Marquis  Childs.  entitled  •' Undermining 
Pre«  Society."  which  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday.  December 
28.  1930: 

UMDcxKixtj«c  Feee  Socutt 
( By  Uarquis  Cbllds  > 

TOWMd  the  end  of  the  year  now  expiring 
Ctrtain  incidents  occurred  which  suggest  a 
pattern  cf  grun  meaning  for  the  future  If 
they  go  unheeded.  They  are  linked  by  the 
same  threat  cf  hate  and  Jear  deUberately  ex- 
ploited for  political  gain. 

First,  was  the  use  of  fraud  and  deception 
on  a  calculated  and  wholesale  scale  to  de- 
feat Senator  Mnragn  TroiiiGS,  of  Maryland. 
Ttbincs  had  been  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  Investigating  charges  of  commu- 
nism In  the  state  Departmen:  and  he  was  to 
be  eUmtnated  because  he  drew  up  a  majority 
report  re  jeering  the  cliarges.  A  picture  was 
faked  showing  Ttdincs  talking  to  Earl  Brow- 
der.  former  head  of  the  Communist  Party. 
and  this  faked  picture  was  circulated 
tiiroughout  the  State. 

Second,  was  the  plot  to  smear  and  destroy 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  by  false  charges  of 
communism  Mrs.  Rosenberg's  name  was 
before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  cf  Defense  In  charge  of 
mofcilLzm^  manpower.  This  plot  was  anti- 
Semitic  In  origin  and  Intention.  fcUowlng 
the  crooked  losric  of  the  Fascist -nunded  who 
say  tiiat  all  Communists  are  Jews.  and.  there- 
fore, all  Jew3  are  Communists. 

Third,  was  the  eSort  to  drive  Drew  Pear- 
son off  the  air  and  out  cf  the  press  by  the 
Communist  nziear  This  last  was  the  work 
of  Senator  Joeam  McCastht.  of  Wisconsin. 
Slgniflcantly  in  the  other  two  incidents  Mc- 
CarrHTS  name  also  figured. 

What  McCarthyiam  means  Is  it  seems  to 
me.  becommz  ir.creasir.gly  clear.  There 
should  be  r.o  de'.Uiions  atx.-'ut  it  on  the  part  of 
anyone    enjoying    the    pnvilrges    of    a    free 

r.etv. 


It  happens  to  be  true,  that  many  of  the 
values  of  that  society  have  In  the  turmoil 
of  the  past  20  years  t>een  debased  and  e'^^en 
degraded.  That  Is  true  particularly  of  the 
radio,  where  commercialism  has  put  news  and 
opinion  In  competition  with  the  show  busi- 
ness. One  result  lias  been  sensationalism 
and  distortion  of  the  news. 

But  this  Is  not  the  same  as  an  open  attack 
on  the  faith  and  the  freedoms  on  which  our 
society  Is  based  And  that.  In  my  opinion,  is 
what  McCarthyism  adds  up  to. 

At  the  base  of  our  society  is  mutual  trust 
m  the  fundamental  good  will  of  m«o«t  Ameri- 
cans. That  trust  was  shamefully  abused  by  a 
few  Communist  conspirators,  some  of  them 
naive  dupes,  others  consciously  doing  the  will 
of  Moscow.  That  source  of  danger  has  been 
removed. 

From  a  different  angle  McCarthyiam  simi- 
larly attacks  this  trust.  The  attack  is  being 
directed  from  behind  the  sanctions  of  a  free 
society.  Thus  tlie  statements  made  by  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate 
or  House  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  libel. 
A  photograph  carried  in  the  free  pjress  is  not 
detected  as  a  fake  even  though  it  bears  the 
label  ■composite." 

Some  people  appear  to  have  been  attracted 
to  McCarthyism  because  they  do  not  lUte 
what  u  happening  m  the  world  and  they 
think  that  McCarthy  will  help  to  restore  "the 
good  old  days"  of  the  past.  Tiiis  is  exactly 
the  mistake  that  some  Germans  made  about 
Hitler.  They  hated  the  Weimar  Republic 
and  everything  it  stood  for  and  they  looked 
to  Hitler  to  help  restore  Prussianism  They 
soon  were  caught  up  in  the  tragedy  of  their 
error. 

Senator  McCastht  has  been  compared  to 
the  late  Huey  Long,  of  Louialar^.  This  seems 
to  me  hardly  a  valid  comparison.  Long 
launciied  his  meteoric  career  with  a  pro- 
gram for  malting  over  his  own  State.  WhUe 
It  was  utterly  corrupt  and  cost  many  times 
what  It  should  have  cost,  it  did  five  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  new  sctiooU.  new  roads,  and 
•o  on. 

Tiie  slgnlflcant  dlflcrenee  is  that  Senator 
McCaSTffT  has  never  mad*  s  single  construc- 
tive proposal.  Beginning  with  his  interven- 
tion in  beiiaif  of  the  German  pnaoaen  in 
the  Malmedy  massacre,  which  tiad  as  one  re- 
sult the  driving  of  former  Senator  Raymond 
Baldwin,  cf  Connecticut,  out  of  ihe  Senate, 
down  to  the  present.  McCarthyism  has  t)een 
a  destroying   force. 

How  far  this  force  wiU  go  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Our  form  of  society  Is  peciiliarly  de- 
fenseless In  the  face  of  such  an  attack. 

After  the  November  elections  Senator  Rob- 
IHT  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
cu.s5ed  with  some  of  his  close  associates  ways 
and  means  cf  shutting  down  or  restrtcttng 
"the  McCarthy  one-man  show."  It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  problem  for  the  Republican  Party. 

But  is  Is  far  larger  than  that  m  its  scope. 
It  IS  a  problem  for  everyone  who  values  free- 
don  cf  choice  m  a  free  society.  In  the  heat 
and  passion  of  political  partisanship  it  may 
not  te  apparent  wiat  lj  really  at  stake. 
And  wh-n  it  is  finally  realized,  the  values 
en  which  our  society  rests  may  be  under- 
mtred.     It   may   be   too   late. 


Hob.  Ea.-!  C.  Michener.  of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICH.\RD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

IN  th:-:  h      cZ   .-     :  :  r.ic z>'t.\tive3 

;;■.:;.    J:     ..V  1.  1951 
Mr  WIGGLESWORTH    Mr  Speaker. 
I  deeply  regret  that  as  a  result  of  volun- 


tary Ti-.ivemeni.  our  pood  friend  and  col- 
leai-ue.  E-^fl  Michenes.  of  Michigan,  will 
not  be  u;i:-.  u--  as  a  Member  of  the 
Ei2hty-seco::d  Coneress. 

H'^  ha.s  had  a  lony  and  useful  career 
in  the  service  of  State  and  Nation 

In  the  Spanish  War.  as  assisiant  prose- 
cutme  attorney  and  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  hi5  county  for  7  year?,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  30  years,  he  has  devoted  his  life 
to  that  service. 

E.fRL  Michener  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  Congress.  His  ability  &■=  a 
lawyer,  his  skill  as  a  parliamentarian. 
and  his  over-all  judgment  has  made  this 
inevitable. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

We  have  been  close  friends  over  the 
years  and  I  shall  greatly  miss  our  daily 
association. 

I  know  that  we  all  wuh  for  him  and 
his  family  health  and  every  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Concession    in    and    CoIlaboraHoB    With 
Spain   Could   Shenfthen  Onr   Security 

System  Tremendously 


r  XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CXLZfOmiA 
m  THE  HOC8E  OP  RKKBCttCMTATlWi 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Mr  Speaker,  last 
summer  it  wsw  my  privilege  to  travel  to 
Europe  as  a  representative  of  the  Armed 
Sendcea  Committee  of  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  studymg  the  military'  defense 
assistance  program — MDAP  I  visited 
seven  mihtary  assistance  advisory 
groups — MAAG's — in  as  many  cotmtries. 
It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  visit  Spain, 
which  1=  not  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  But  I  did  so  to 
learn  what,  if  any.  advantages  there 
might  be  for  us  to  obtain  seme  military 
bases  from  Spam.  I  found  that  the 
Spaniards  were  receptive  to  the  idea. 
The  stumbling  block  was  that  we  had  no 
Ambassador  m  Spain  and  ccniequently 
we  had  no  one  of  stifBcient  rank  in  Mad- 
rid to  talk  to  Generalissimo  Franco.  An 
editorial  in  the  Washineton  Star  of  De- 
cember 28.  1950.  explair-s  why  we  have 
had  no  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

I  beliere^iat  the  Soviet  group  in  the 
UN  literally  nished  us  into  recalling  omr 
(^m^f^rT'1^  to  Spain  in  1S45  Our  Am- 
tmimnVrr  was  NonBan  Armour,  a  man  of 
great  ability.  Later,  when  our  State  De- 
partment and  UN  representatives  woke 
up — they  undid  this  error  and  are  now 
sending  an  Ambassador  to  Spain.  This 
will  give  us  a  representative  who  can 
talk  with  Franco  and  perhaps  xxxaix  Moae 
arrangement.'^  that  would  ix  parUeulariy 
advantageous  to  us  in  the  future.    My 
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thoUKhts  on  the  advantage  to  us  of  Ret- 
ting some  bases  in  Spain,  as  set  out  in  my 
report  were  as  follows: 

Spain  Shouid  Be  With  Us  tn  the  DrvEiop- 

MINT    or    A    DOTNSE    SYSTIM    FOE    WESTERS 

EumoPE 

I  Tlslted  Spain  to  gather  ftrst-hand  infor- 
mation trom  our  military  attaches  at  Ma- 
drid and  Irom  others.  Also.  I  took  the  op- 
portunliy  of  talking  with  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Military  Staff  of  Spain. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  this  organ- 
ization corresnonds  closely  to  the  American 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  l«  the  group  of  men 
who  formulate  and  carry  out  the  military 
policies  of  Spain. 

Spain  U  a  country  with  which  we  should 
find  a  way  to  cooperate.  In  our  effort  to 
build  a  strong  mutual  defense  system  in 
Europe. 

Portugal  Is  In  the  Atlantic  Pact.     It  has 
had  a  dictator   for  20   years.     We   seem   to 
have  no  difficulty   in  working   with  him  In 
^  developing  the  MDAP. 

We  should  not  let  our  political  antago- 
nisms blind  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  Spanish  participation  in  our  MDAP 
tor  western  Ktirope.  When  your  home  Is 
thre  .tened  by  ftre  you  do  not  junk  the  Are 
extinguisher  simply  because  Its  manufac- 
turer is  not  in  accord  with  yotu-  politics  or 

morals. 

Spain's  strategic  location  is  magnificent. 
It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  the  only  subst-^ntlal  defense 
Une  m  western  Europe.  The  Pyrenees,  used 
M  a  defense  line,  permit  g'eat  results  to  be 
achieved  by  n  sinaU  army.  With  this  rankle 
of  mountlns  In  our  control,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  country  behind  them,  we 
could  repel  a  gigantic  attack. 

As  a  military  matter.  Spain  is  the  most 
■trmt«8ic  air  baae  lu  the  entire  world.  Op- 
erating from  tlie  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  au- 
tteets  of  any  nation  can  sweep  all  of  Europe 
except  the  extreme  northerly  part.  It  can 
cover  the  entire  Mediterranean  area,  the 
Hear  Bast  and  uiTtliern  Africa  Such  planes 
would  be  m  reach  of  the  greatest  Induatrial 
potential  in  the  world,  eiceptlng  North 
America,  and  some  of  the  moat  valuable 
natural  resource*  of  all  kinds  In  \he  entwe 
world  No  area  in  the  world.  In  the  light  of 
pr3»ent-dny  conditions.  Is  as  strategically 
located  from  the  standpoUit  of  defense  aa 
the   It>«rlnn  Peninsula. 

Wltb  Spain  on  our  side  we  could  con- 
trol acces*  to  and  exit  iroin  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  Is  of  crucial  Importance,  and 
plainly  evident  It  would  nlso  mean  that 
north  Africa  would  b«-  friendly  territory 
America  learned  the  great  Importance  't 
that  m  the  recent  war.  It  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  a  country  of  i2.- 
OOO.OCO  people  who  could  be  so  helpful  to  us. 
If  tbe  military  storm  should  break  over 
Europe 

tVw  actions  of  the  Congr««a  in  recent  times 
could  ultimately  be  so  meanm^sful  to  Ameri- 
can defense  and  the  luturv  of  the  free  wv.trld 
Ks  the  recent  appropnatuni  on  l>ehalf  of 
Spain  The  strategic  Implications  are  so 
sweeplnc.  the  defense  ptitential  so  stu- 
pcndoiis.  that  all  the  iree  world  stood  to 
benefit  enortnouily  Irom  il»i3  effort  to  breach 
the  unrealisiic  moat  between  wealeru  na- 
tions and  6paln. 

And  yet.  during  my  visit  in  Furope.  the 
President  announced  his  Intention  not  to 
permit  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  ou 
behalf  of  Spain. 

This  la  a  ahocklng  abuse  of  Preaidantlal 
autlioriiy,  even  leaviug  aside  the  grave  eU«?cis 
thla  unwise  move  has  on  western  dttense 
efforts.  As  in  the  ca»e  of  Presidential  with- 
holding of  Air  Force  fund*  In  the  nmount  of 
iTld,0(K).tH.Ki  m  the  l»50  military  budget,  aiul 
•a  ebM«ot«rlaMl  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mute* ou  Appvoprlaiionn,  this  typ«  vn  i»ciii.<u 
amounU  to  an  item  veto,  which  is  au  un- 


constitutional act  by  the  President,  and  =0 
forth. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  reproduced 
herewith,  and  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  or  will  read  it: 

Ending  Otm  Spanish  Eaaom 
President  Truman  s  decision  to  nominate 
Stanton  Grlffls  as  Ambassador  to  Spain  brings 
to  an  end  one  of  the  least  admirable  of  the 
policies  followed  by  the  United  States.  In 
concert  with  the  United  Nations,  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  storv  of  that  policy  Is  worth  reviewing. 
In  December  of  1945  Norman  Armour,  our 
last  Ambassador  to  Madrid,  was  recalled  A 
year  later,  after  the  Security  Council  had  re- 
jected a  Kremlin-directed  attempt  to  act 
drastically  against  the  Franco  government 
as  a  threat  to  the  peace — the  charge  was 
patently  ridiculous — the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  Its  mem- 
bers to  withdraw  their  heads  of  mlaalons 
from  Spain — a  resolution  which  the  United 
State-s  fully  supported  The  move  was  de- 
signed to  weaken  Generalissimo  Franco  at 
home.  But  It  did  the  opposite  More  than 
that,  since  It  violated  the  Charter's  provision 
aealnst  Interference  In  the  Internal  affair?  f 
any  state,  and  since  It  could  not  be  Justified 
on  grounds  of  either  common  sense  or  mora:- 
Itv.  It  threw  an  u?ly  light  on  the  Judgment 
and  inteerliy  of  the  UN  Itself,  as  well  as 
Individual  members. 

By  1049.  however,  events  had  made  clear 
that  this  action,  besides  having  failed  as  re- 
gards undermining  Franco,  was  not  merely 
ba5lcally  fraudulent  but  altogether  absurd — 
absurd  because  it  was  aimed  at  wsakenlr.^ 
one  of  the  strongest  of  antl-Communiai 
countries  at  a  time  when  the  Western  World. 
led  by  the  United  states,  needed  to  do  every- 
thing poastble  to  fortify  Itsvlf  against  the 
mounting  menace  of  Red  aggrsMlon  So  a: 
last  year's  General  A.'sembly  a  majority— but 
not  the  neceasary  two-thirds — voted  to  re- 
scind the  1946  reeolution.  But  our  own  Gov- 
ernment abstained  L.irite'.v  because  at  petty 
domestic  ptMltlcal  consideration*.  It  eould 
not  bring  Itself  to  take  a  forthright  poslttoa 
on  the  Issue  It  could  net  do  so  until  this 
year's  Asaembly  scaaion.  when  tbe  UN  finally 
got  around  to  reversing  Itaelf.  As  a  result, 
after  a  lapse  of  5  years,  we  now  are  fcinf  to 
have  an  Ambassador  in  Madrid. 

Mr  Grlffls.  who  has  rendered  (Msttafftitehcd 
service  on  special  wartime  mi>iSlons  and  who 
has  more  recently  filled  such  posts  as  .Embas- 
sador to  Egypt  and  Arvrentlna.  seems  weU 
fitted  for  the  assignment  He  has  tbe  equip- 
ment to  undo — if  anybody  can  undo  It — '.he 
harm  that  has  Ijeen  done  by  out  •    d  the 

UN's  sorry  1»4«  decision  to  deal  >  with 

Spam. 


Buildinij  .Mr  Mi«ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MF.LVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Junuary  I.  1951 
Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  Wiive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  R«co«D.  I  include  herewith  an 
article  by  Marqius  Childs  ca^'Cioned 
"Building  air  might,'  which  appeared  in 
the  Dect-mbt^r  30,  1950.  issue  of  the 
Wa^^unjiton  Host.     The  article  follows: 

BUILOINa    AlB   MittHT 

(By  MarquU  ChUds) 

riNLrmcB-M  cx>nk  tkamwouc 

lu   thu.   the  winter  of   our  (Uscomtent.   It 
la  not  difficult  to  find  causes  for  complaint. 


The  chorus  of  recrimination  rises  as  thoufh 
Washmgton  were  a  waiilr^g  waU  and  the 
source  of  aU  the  llU  of  mankind. 

It  is  therefore  news— under  tbe  man-bltes- 
dog  definition— to  report  a  field  m  which 
progress  U  being  made  and  men  are  work- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  snafu.  Directing 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Air  Force  la  a 
team  that  Is  puiltng  together  effectively  and 
etEcienily  to  do  one  of  the  two  or  three  roost 
essential  Jobs  In  the  rearmament  program. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  ThcmajK. 
Finletter.  a  New  York  Uwyer  who  has  served 
m  several  prevtotis  Government  assignments 
m  connection  with  the  last  ''^r  •f-<*  '^ 
af terma:h.  As  Chairman  of  the  President  s 
Air  Policy  Commission,  he  recommeiMied  a 
70-group  Air  Force,  and  the  maintenance  <rf 
an  expanded  aircraft  Industry. 

Ba  ha*  beUeved  all  along  '-hat  prepared- 
new  t )  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  expar^nn 
should  move  at  a  much  swtf.er  P*«^<-f=: 
sequently,  when  he  accepted  the  post  last 
ArrU  he  was  prepartd  to  pmh  as  hard  aa 
pcsiifcle   for   an   expansion   of   »^^  P?T*- 

Louis  Johnson,  then  Secretary  of  Defer^. 
was  stUl  plugging  for  economy  ^^^«  Pf" 
fe-ise  budizet  But  this  did  net  inhibit  Pin- 
l.--t-  v-"'i  came  tn  with  a  more  or  less 
1  c.e-ivr.de::t  mandate  from,  the  President. 
T"-  "--tiring  Secretary  at  tha  Air  Fon:e.  W. 
Stua.-.  Svmir.r-n.  h^  tan»l«l  wtth  John- 
son repei'.edij  on  Uie  laro*  of  tcooomj  renm 
expansion. 

La.n  February  I  la  a  speech  at  Baylor  Uni- 
V  -^:-v  m  Teias.  Symington  called  for  a  r*- 
a^  praisal  of  Americas Defe.i'je  bud^t.  potnt- 
mg  to  the  radically  alterec  r.  created 

by  Russia  s  having  eaplodec  ailc  bomb 

and  ha/tng  bxillt  an  air  force  capable  ct 
dei.verlng  such  bombs  against  American 
targets.  But  thu  served  cluefly  to  qu>cken 
il-ie  feud  with  JchoAZin  S  -  "-n  felt  so 
fruatrated  that  tiiere  wis  :o  <S<"-  *»* 

get  '?ut.  ._^«^--i 

Without  the  handicap  ct  havtac  «Dfa0cd 
In  preetous  controvaray.  Plnlatwr  tamm  tn 
m  a  new  broom.  Moreoter.  ha  has  a  ataov- 
me  kind  of  skepticism  which  u  Kk«  an  X-ray. 
Thu  aas  appttid  in  salutary  (aahkm  fc^tU 
to  military  dMM  sad  prrtenitoaa  and  ci- 
vilian red  tap*  and  reluctanca. 

One  ol  Plijisttsr  s  first  aims  was  to  spaed 
up  the  constrwctJoo  o«  tha  coottnantal  radar 
waraioc  I J  mm  B«  waa  toid  that  th« 
mamtf  stmpty  waan  t  m  the  budcct  (or  saaeh 
a  spesd-up.  His 
the  money  would  ba 

Finietter  s  pagpisr  la  Undv 
John  A  McCooa.  McOooa  u  a 
biiiihsssmsn  and  — »c*~— *  who  was  atao  on 
tbe  Air  PoUcy  Commisstnn  Hs  haa  dnva 
and  organiauic  aOiaty  to  a  high  daarea  with- 
out any  ot  tha  M 
«tth  thOM     _ 

McCone  is  iwiT>""g  thxoagh  an  aircraft 
procurement  procram  that  haa  begun  co  get 
rulUng  in  a  big  w»j  Withia  i  years  tha 
BHBtoer  of  air  groups  will  b«  appruxiuiataly 
dottMad  for  a  total  ot  M  This  la  on  tha 
kasss  of  rsgpaoiag  plants  that  vrvre  dosed 
or  partUlly  ckMd  at  tha  cud  ot  World 
War  II.  By  coLuiructlog  new  piaats  .;  is 
ssumated  that  IdS  grot^M  eoMld  be  crat^ccd 
by  tte  end  ot  IMJ. 

Already  3ft  sir  bassa  hava  bean  raopsaed 
Since  June.  Boon  tiis  psrsnnnai  ol  tha  Air 
F>.rce  wu;  ba  naorly  doohia  tba  4U.0O0  m  the 
service  at  tha  tuna  ot  tha  Korean  attacx. 

The  pride  and  juy  ot  tha  taam  ot  Fuilat- 
ter  and  McCu^e  is  the  big  new  B  47  jet 
bomber.  Umts  equipped  with  tha  B-47  wiU 
be  rtfsdy  by  the  euU  of  1<^1  or  ir**^*r*  •*•& 
e^i.Mr  Wh^e  ii.^  actu.t.  >:ruisla(  speed  and 
rauge  are  stiU  ue^ric:.  it  is  Itnuwn  that  it 
wiU  travel  at  600  oules  and  ever  and  carry 
the  atomic  bomb  at  thAt  speed. 

Finletter  fiew  ui  the  B~^7  the  other  day. 
He  sat  at  tha  controls  and  reported  later 
that  he  was  a  bit  startlad  Wban  tha  pii  c 
tulvl  hitti  to  oiake  A  tao-degrce  turn  wjih  the 
plane  travelmg  st  hair-raMnf  spsad.     Be- 
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ka  B-47  IS  the  B-S2.  which  ^  an  even 
jBBip  into  the  supersonic  world. 

According  to  advices  believed  as  trust- 
worthy aa  moat,  the  best  long-range  bomber 
the  Russians  have  U  an  impcoTed  B-29.  Tb.ej 
are  bei.-  be  wor-  -.  a  8-28  type. 

But  the  .mt  fac  the  improved 

B-29  can  carry  a  Buasian  atomic  bomb  to 
targets  in  the  United  States.  And  the  Air 
Force  has  never  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  those  bombs  would 
get  throtigh  anv  defense  now  m  sight. 

But  the  -  :n  tc  be  me^ed  o'Jt  by  a 

greatly   esp  .  .\lr   F'.rce   wcuM    be   ter- 

rible The  tnreat  of  this  retaliation  will. 
It  IS  hoped,  keep  the  peace  in  the  coming 
critical  mcntos  wtule  the  land  power  cf  the 
Ncrth  AtUnt.c  nations  Is  being  built.  If 
that  la  the  outccme,  thanlcs  will  be  due  In 
no  sma  ■ :  the  p  r  of  the 

pa^t  8  ;i  It  13   .  could 

be  fcUowed  m  other  fleios  where  defense 
productum  "- •-  '«aged. 


Is  It  Immoral  To  Strke  First  if  Attack  Is 

lent? 


EXTENSION  CP  RZM.^JiKS 
or 

N.  RICHARD  3.  WIGGLESWORTH 


or  jcvssscHxrsrrra 
Df  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINT ATI V BS 

Mondav.  JaaaoTy  1.  1351 

Mr  WIGGIESWCRTH  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  :j  ex:e-d  xv  rezaarici  in  the 
Appendi-x  of  the  R-ccr3    I  include  the 

'      article    by   Rev    Edmund    A. 

-   J  .  vice  president.  Geor-n^'own 
Univer-.-.y  xtA  resent.  School    :  7        ra. 

Service,    appeartnir   m   the   Wi..^ ion 

Star  tmder  d^:e  ot  December  29  -1930 
Is  It  iKJioaai,  To  Smmr  »au»T  ir  Arr.icx  la 
Immtsznt'— '   -■"   "»c  Caas  Is  U.\at  That 
T«x  U?rrro  -  •  Sot  Uohallx  B«:cji3 

To  Wsrr  roa  a  ji..^w  That  U^cht  Cu::'p'lm 
tr  Brrcwo  Raraxsai.  axo  Mctx  P».»ctic.u. 
AmnHZL-t  r*oN 
( By  Idmund  A.  Walsh.  S.  J  .  vice  preaidant, 
Georgetown  Cmvaralty.  recent,  Schooi  a€ 
Fcrei^  Service » 

The  President's  proclamation  of  December 
la.  declaring  a  state  ot  national  emersoncy, 
martad  the  end  of  what  la  probably  the  most 
yrwging  and  conitised  chapter  in  the  his- 
oC  Amsnoui  tanu  ^     -^  ^ 

es 
;e- 

en 

of 

•- :le 

■let 


of  world  coi 
cree  put  the  lavas.  ^ 
It  belongs.    The  final  conTrontata  ■ 
between   the   two   treat 
power  wbi^se  basic  and  ir?'- 
waa  "    descrtbed    ^y 

,nia  ago.    They  aever  had 

a  aoBMnt's  douoc  as  to  the  inevitable  cla&h 
that  must  ensue. 

Lenin  knew  it  and  warned  his  followers: 

•     •     •  "  m  a  state  but 

as  :  states,  an  •  ;i9tence  of  the 

Soviet  Republic  side  'i  'e- 

nalist   states    1 1.  e..    n^  -s> 

for  a  long  t:me  la  unthinj£:iOie.  In  the  end 
ttthCT  one  or  the  ether  will  conquer  And 
until  that  end  comes,  a  series  of  the  mcst 
tKTlble  -e    Soviet    Re- 

pntlHf  :  is  nevitable."* 

After  citmg  this  rundumental  Soviet  dcc- 
trtae.  Stalin  once  idded  the  laconic  remark: 
"Oaar.  one  would  think.** 

visBUKSKT's  woaoa  saa  hollow 
la  wai  he  likewise  declared  to  a  ristttng 
deiagation  of  Anaencan  workers: 

-Thus  1::  urse   ct  further  develcp- 

JBMDX  o£  ij- ^^^  revciuuon  :wc  centers 


wUI  form  on  a  a^cr.d  .sciile  •  •  •  xhe 
struggle  cf  these  nw  >  cer.iera  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  world  economy  will  decide  the 
inte  of  capitalism  and  communism  in  the 
whole  world." 

The  hard  core,  the  itronghcld.  and  arsenal 
cf  the  non-Communiat  forces  in  this  ccnflict 
with  Soviet  eooamunism  are  the 
States — a  diagnosis  which  Stalm  ccT 
In  his  mterview  with  former  Governor  Stas- 
sen  In  1947.  Neither  he  ncr  any  Leninist  Ije- 
Ijevea  Ui  the  continued  coexistence  of  these 
two  opposing  worlds  of  eccncmic  thought 
and  moral  ideals.  The  prctestaticns  of 
peaceful  intent  spoken  by  Viahln.sify  In  the 
United  Nations  are  only  the  actors'  lines  of 
a  prepared  script  designed  to  distract  the 
audience  from  an  approaching  Pearl  Harbcr. 

It  is  for  that  inevitable,  titanic  Armaged- 
don tnat  Soviet  rearrr.aaient  has  been  In 
preparation  since  1345  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  recocnizacie  logicality  In  Soviet 
maneuvers,  whether  on  the  diplomatic  front 
or  m  their  territcnal  aggrandizements,  which 
maices  Soviet  cond'jct  coldly  conaiatant  and 
not  an  enigma,  cr  a  puzzle,  as  aoaaa  TmtrtS" 
toric  minds  imagine.  The  Politburo  has  cr- 
dred  many  a  zigzag,  to  be  sure,  but  their 
over-ail  strategy  reveals  the  most  coherent 
national  policy  and  effective  staff  planning 
observable  on  the  stage  of  international  rela- 
tions f  ir  the  past  30  year*;.  Look  at  a  map 
of  the  wor'.d  S<^metiiing  like  8OO.0OO.0C0  hu- 
man   oeir  now   directly    or    indirectly 

under  the   :a  cf  Moscow — which  means 

approximately  one-third  of  the  human  race 

NO  Moaz  aAm.E  fsoxts 

The  place  of  A-bombs  and  H-bombs  In  this 
complex  clash  cf  power  befween  east  and 
we-s*  13.  IJte  the  ?licst  of  Banquc,  the  un- 
invited xucst  at  everv  international  ccnfer- 
enc-       Read''   to    scrap    •  '    intake   c:t-.- 

t->rr?d  by  ''r.'-"<'  T'-n:-r:"   •  ,  if  all  crni'r 

na-.:.~a  ■\  ve  ccntrils.  ti-^ 

G':v»rni-r.e..  ,.  „-  '_.....!  it.ites  has  bn^.z 
bloc.ced  by  the  cnns'-ant  veto  cf  9cvi*t  Rus- 
sia. T'  :  ^a»  galas  time  while  the  sands 
run  afea  bas  a  st>}rkT;i>  cf  arccnic 

bcm :  -'^•Ullllf  b' 

Fi'es!'.  lIU  amsQBC" 

I'H9    tnat  ne  wculd  au'hcnze  use  •, 
bi:mba  ugain.  shculd  the  dreaded   _ 
arise  and  If  the  we  If  .ire  cf  the  United  States 
and    the   detnocricies   of   the   wcrld    are   it 
stake      "I  hi3pe  and  pray."  ba  added,  "that 
wii:   ne'^er  be  necea8ar7  * 

The  frightful  effects  of  that  dreadful 
weapon  are  known  by  personal  observation 
to  the  present  writer,  as  he  spent  some  10 
days  In  the  ruins  of  Hir".shima  in  194T  and 
mtervtewed  many  of  the  victims  w^.o  sur- 
▼i-efl  -he  triaedy.  The  ethical  prv.ciem  of 
er  .ch  a  lethal  weapon  which,  by 

t^'  .re  and  intensity  of  the  explo- 

sion, will  ex*erminate  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  civUians  and  innocent  by- 
standers not  directly  employed  m  military 
activities,  is  not  easy  to  resolve.  Discussion 
of  that  moral  aspect  Is  made  intricate  and 
tnccncliosife.  moreover  by  the  new  and  in- 
escapable fact  of  tctal  warfare. 

The  degeneration  in  international  conduct 
since  1339  and  the  evil  of  total  war  hare  pro- 
duced profound  public  consequences.  There 
13  no  longer  a  battle  frcnt  in  the  ccnven- 
ticnai  sense:  there  a  no  longer  a  ieaned 
and  Imuted  zone  cf  com'oat  occupied  by 
military  forces,  by  men  who  are  expected 
to  run  the  riska  af  sc  idlers,  leaving  a  rear 
territory  Inhabited  by  civilians  net  subject 
to  the  same  hazards  under  the  aid  concept 
cf  wurfare.     Today  the  total  P'  :i    is 

mvoived;  the  needs  01  teclmoice;  -   ?- 

ments  embrace  ac  much  cffgaaization  :  >r 
anmunaiu  aad  for  supply  that  the  battle 
trtais  lUHS  asoaad  mco  every  ciry.  town  ind 
Tillage.  There  as  no  rear:  there  is  no  es- 
cape; and  Tihere  la  no  smeid  of  Legal  status. 
What  la  of  immediate  concern,  then,  is  de- 
finition and  ciamflcarion  oi"  the  issue  raised 
by  President  Truman  3  referoics  to  necessity 


to»- 


aad  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  TTmtad 
by  his  aottaorlsatlon  to 

at  the  hydrogen  bomb 
Otreet  ssaault  launched  agauist  us  by  aa 
enemy   who    is    known   to   have   the    atomic 
bOBU>— and  no  ix:.wer  would  n:w  attack  the 
UBllBd   Statea   wltboat  JK — raises    one   type 

in  kind.  A  second  ^■atkfli  to  : 
ling  and  It  is  wtch  tUte  tBat  w 
concerned:  Would  the  United  States  be  jus- 
tified in  latuMhiBg  aa  immadiata  atomic  at- 
tack agataac  aa  aaaan^  yamm  BaCsre  it  covM 
use   that  dsvastadag  vospoB  agatiiat   oar 

extremely  Miff*  'T**  to  formulate,  both  for 
ethical  and  Iiistarlcal  reasons.  Our  every 
tradition  and  mirtmct  as  a  people,  as  well 
as  conscience  itself,  recoils  before  such  a 
dread  alternative  even  In  self-defense,  al- 
though few  moralists  will  insist  tbat  «a  ■»■( 
wait  un-il  the  enemy  delivetaiaba  ftmt  afeeaale 
blow  Under  the  new  coadKlbDa  of  the 
atomic  age  such  an  aj,gi'iartaB  might  very 
well  be  fatal,  not  only  to  a  vast  ttum&er  c€ 
Individuals,  aa  is  obviou^;.  but  to  our  enttra 
system  of  national  defense  and.to  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  Clearly.  atOBdc  bcmba 
would  be  used  under  title  of  dstaaaa  only,  a 
claim  that  would  ba  set  op  by  every  nation, 
Hence,  the  concept  abd  term,  "defcnae'*  most 
be  clarified,  both  by  definition  and  througH 
appiicatioa  to  ccncrete  circumstances. 

Tba  use  of  force  for  legitimate  self -defenaa 
L".  '^r-nf-rred  by  the  natunU  lav.  Ttats  moral 
/ahr.r.c.i:.  .n  to  repel  aa  mB^mtt  mggnmat  By 
means  reasi^nably  adapted  and  prcportionata 
to  the  nature  of  the  attack,  is  the  right  not 
only  of  indlvtauals  hut  at  the  state  aa  weU. 
In  tba  ease  of  the  state.  It  goes  further  attU: 
it  bacoaas  aa  nhUfftrm  is  view  o;  the  duty 
incumi^ent  on  j^iwirn—STH  to  saCsgaard  tiia 
Uvea,  the  liberty,  mat  ttw  tHBfond  weifara 
of  citizens  ve-ved  Individually  and  eollec- 
uvely.  la  total  war  the  artack  Is  no  loattr 
itaattsd  to  adkaowli^iBd  niiitary  ustau.  It 
is  leveled  afsteat  wtole  peoples  sa  pooplsa. 

The  proMaaa.  then,  involves  qssastkms  «•- 
laoag  to  ClMcartala^  and  lomMdbKy  oT  aa 

as  to  the  special  nature  ttmmm  new  m^ 
fensive  weapon.    En  the  ^votvMOB  €€  baaHOi 

lalottBBahips  from  pnmitiva  to  miadsm  and 
cmBptes.  the  elements  cf  eartmnty  and  im- 
mediacy have  varied  in  step  with  the  de- 
valopoaent  ol  weapons  at  attack.  Prtxnltive 
maa  was  Jastttled  m  eastaMiig  his  right  to 
strike  a  pravaative  blow  when  he  saw  a  bare 
fist  deseeadtatg  upon  hink  at  arm's  length, 
or  a  stone  lifted  against  him.  In  the  course 
cf  time  he  saw  an  ax  uplifted,  a  dagger 
drawn,  then  a  sword  thrust  at  him.  then 
1  spear  leveled,  then  an  arrow  fitted  to  a 
bowstnng.  The  danger,  though  moving  back 
in  space,  waa  still  iauBOdtate  and  tatlsia  ta 
time.  With  the  taaaatton  of  gaoepspa^tar, 
the  assailant  moved  farther  and  farther 
away:  but  no  basic  change  waa  Introduced 
In  the  elements  of  certainty  and 
of  atOKk.  Then  long-range  artillery 
dtacBaeging  explosives  from  emplacementa 
even  out  of  stgBt  and  miles  away.  eoaSd 
menace  B£s  mid  llm.b  with  equal  csrtalnxly 
and  immediacy. 


MXASS  USTLK 

Now  eoaies  the  age  cf  air  power,  with  mill. 
tarv  aviation  carrying  fiamtng  death  from 
bases  located  3.000.  5.000  miles  away.  Air- 
craft carriers  far  out  at  aaa.  flylag 
guided  misiitles,  Jat  bombs,  and 
plosives  can  now  be  a  eartain.  and 
xn^nm^fm  fTom  ever-fHmtaiB  distances  m  tjya 
a»  of  gicbal-minda*  warfare.  Who  shaH. 
maintain  that  the  substantive  and  inlloi'— C 
ngUt  ct  self-defense  is  canceled  oat  by  aa 
accidental  circumstance  cr  by  tlse  tngemxtty 
of  an  aggresacr  in  a  chemical  Isrinratory? 

Tha  Japanese  Air  Force  trlkicli  ■" 
Pearl  Harbcr  was  carried  to  a  _   ' 
nated  for  the  take-off  by  a  fleet  at 
including  carriers,  which,  we  now  know,  left 
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the  northern  Japanese  port  oi  Tankan  Wan 
on  November  26.  1&41.  for  the  attack  de- 
livered ca  December  7  The  attacking  planes 
took  off  from  the  decks  of  their  carriers  at 
a  point  approximately  230  ml'.es  north  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  would  be  a  tortured  inter- 
pretation of  the  right  cf  self-derense  to  deny 
the  corresponding  right  to  have  intercepted 
and  destroyed  that  advancing  menace  at  any 
point,  near  or  far. 

Should  history  repeat  Itself  and  produce 
A  8o\iet  feint  In  tome  remote  area  of  Asia 
or  the  Middle  East,  It  will  be  the  siznal  for 
these  burnt  once  In  the  Are  of  such  deceit 
to  k'^ep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Northwest  and 
Arctic  sector  of  our  American  defense  system. 

AN-  APPALLING  RESPONSIBILrTT 

If  the  Government  cf  the  United  SUtes 
has  sound  reason  to  believe  (that  is,  has 
moral  certitude)  that  a  similar  attack  Is 
being  mounted  and  leady  to  be  launched 
against  this  country  from  any  source,  then 
It  would  appear  that  President  Truman 
would  be  morally  Justified  to  take  defensive 
measures  proportionate  to  the  danger.  That 
would  mean  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  as  lio 
power  would  launch  a  surprise  attack  oii  the 
United  Stated  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
atomic  bombs.  Should  large  numbers  of 
civilians  be  harmed  by  American  necessity 
to  use  the  bomb  In  self-defense,  that  re- 
grettable efTect,  not  Intended  as  such,  would 
be  attributable  to  what  moralists  describe 
as  the  indirect  voluntary.  An  attack  against 
us  would  have  to  be  sudden,  unannounced. 
sufTlciently  devastating,  and  so  widespread  in 
coverage  as  to  cripple  our  powers  of  reprisal. 
the  reply  to  any  partial  crippling  would  be 
so  overwhelmingly  atomic  that  no  aggressive 
government  could  risk  the  gamble  without 
certainty  cf  success.  Losing  the  gamble 
under  present  conditions  of  warfare  wou.d 
mean  practical  annihilation. 

This  argument  presupposes,  as  its  crucial 
premise,  accuracy  of  Information,  hones'  In- 
formation, competent  information,  and  an 
alert  intelligence  service.  If  time  permitted, 
a  warning  or  an  ultimatum  to  an  enemy 
found  to  be  preparing  such  an  attack  should 
be  given  But,  with  or  without  ultimatum, 
I  personally  see  no  immorality,  though  much 
tragedy  and  horror  of  consequences,  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  choosing 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Neither  reason  nor 
theology,  nor  morals  require  men  or  nations 
to  commit  suicide  by  requiring  that  we  must 
await  the  first  blow  from  a  power  with  no 
moral  inhibitions  and  when,  as  In  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  attack  would 
surely  include  bombardment  by  atomic 
missiles. 

Even  Chrl5t  himself  did  not  disdain  to 
seize  a  lash  and  drive  the  hypocrites  out  of 
the  temple.  But  what  an  appalling  re- 
sponsibility is  now  laid  on  military  intelli- 
gence, on  diplomntic  vigilance,  and  u<i  all 
related  security  agencies  which  gather  and 
analyze  luformatioo  In  this  atomic  age. 


General  MacArthur  Thanlst  Representa- 
tive Ro?*"!  for  HfT  Prav  T  for  the 
Troop* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPIUESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  January  1,  19S1 

Mr.s.  T:«  K.r;  of  Miiisachust  t'.-,  Mr. 
!=;peakei.  uuut  i  leave  U)  extend  my  it-- 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd.  I 
Include   the  following   article   from   the 


Lowell    (Mass.)    Sun   of   December    26, 

1950: 

Ce:.eeal    MAcAHTHtTR   Thanks    Representa- 

T.vE     Roc.rF3    FOR    Her    Pratki    for    ths 

T."JOOPS 

Washington.  December  26.— "Whatever 
the  odds  against  us.  we  will  do  our  best." 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  today  cabled  Rep- 
resentative EorrH  NouRSK  Rogers.  Republi- 
can, of  Lowell. 

The  supreme  commander's  message  was 
in  response  to  a  Christmas  prayer  offered  in 
Congress  by  Representative  Rogers  last 
Thursday.  The  Lowell  Republican  said  at 
that  time;  "We  can  unite  In  sending  the  men 
In  Korea  our  prayers,  our  love,  and  deep 
gratitude  for  what  they  are  doing  for  us. 
We  can  pledge  ourselves  never  for  one  In- 
stant to  cease  to  care  for  them  and  to  see 
that  their  sacrifices  are  not  In  vain." 

General  MacArthur  replied  today:  "All 
ranks  Join  me  In  thanks  and  deep  appreci- 
ation for  your  message.  Whatever  the  odds 
against  us.  we  will  do  oiu:  best. 

"MacArthvr." 


The    World  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or   NEW    YOhK 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thr  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  December  21.  1950. 
Mr.  Ed  Roseul, 

Core  of  Poughkrepsie  Sew  Yorker, 
Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y. 

Dr-AR  Ed:  You  have  asked  for  this  and  I  am 
sending  it  over.  It  Is  hard  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  a  fellow  who  has  always  been  fair 
and  that's  exactly  the  way  I  feel  after  8  years 
in  dealing  with  you  on  various  naiiMnal 
problems  concerning  our  welfare.  I  hope 
however  your  readers  will  not  think  I  m  try- 
ing to  Inject  my  views  for  any  political  rea- 
son and  at  a  time  when  my  voting  power  Is 
fast  coming  to  an  end. 

I  firmly  believe  we  are  in  this  world  picture 
today  faced  with  the  problem  of  survival. 
The  fate  of  150.000.000  Americans  Is  at  stake 
and  also  the  future  of  humanity.  I  believe 
my  record  In  Congress  shows  I  have  always 
weighed  our  problems  with  real  concern, 
thinking  first  of  our  national  welfare  and 
secondly  of  the  welfare  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents. After  visiting  war-torn  Europe  with 
members  of  the  Postwar  Planning  Commit- 
tee. Immediately  following  VJ-day  in  1945,  I 
honestly  felt  that  it  was  the  humane  duty  of 
America  to  help  those  poor  unfortunate  dis- 
placed people  to  be  rehabilitated  and  to  aid 
in  rebuilding  their  facilities  to  the  point 
where  they  cuuld  again  become  self  sufBilent. 

After  the  Korean  war  started  and  theaa 
nations  which  have  received  so  much  Amer- 
ican aid  had  the  opportunity  to  really  show 
their  appreciation,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, my  attitude  changed.  I  won't  go  as 
far  as  some  commentators,  by  calling  the 
United  Nations  a  "tea  drinking  aggregate  of 
diplomats."  but  we  must  admit  they  haven't 
accomplished  much  to  date  Beraii««e  of 
their  regulations,  one  group  has  been  able 
to  veto  any  constructive  program  and  we 
have  had  to  carry  practically  the  whole  load. 
Don  t  think  for  I  minute  that  the  parents 
of  the  boys  who  hsve  been  fighting  In  Korea 
are  not  aware  of  this  situation.     Every  true 


American  is  pretty  much  caught  up  with 
our  furnishing  the  men.  the  equipment  and 
the  money  to  fight  a  war  7,000  mUes  away, 
while  the  diplomats  at  the  UN  bicker.  There 
isn't  a  thing  we  want  In  the  Far  East,  nor  In 
Europe,  not  an  Inch  of  land  and  the  whole 
world  knows  It.  As  soon  as  one  voices  even 
such  a  statement,  he  Is  labeled  an  laolfitlon- 
1st.  I'm  not  fearful  of  such  a  label-r-my  rec- 
ord shows  I  have  supported  every  rr.r.ve  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  and  tliat's 
been  the  main  motive  back  of  every  foreign 
aid  piece  of  legislation.  The  situation  to- 
day has  proved  that  our  foreign  policy,  if 
there  has  been  one.  has  been  wron«|.  The 
present  administration  has  proved  that  ytU 
can  t  buy  respect  and  friendship  with  other 
ca'.,utries  any  more  than  you  and  I  can  as 
individuals.  Oar  money  has  been  used  to 
support  a  socialist  government  in  Britain 
and  they  In  turn  have  traded  our  goods  with 
Russia.  Similar  stories  are  told  relative  to 
other  countries  who  have  accepted  our  EGA 
funds.  England  and  France  today  want  to 
anpease  Red  China  and  imply  the  threat  that 
if  we  don't  go  along,  they  will  b?  unable  to 
stand  with  us.  How  long  can  this  continue? 
How  long  can  the  American  people  aff.jrd  to 
be  bled  white?  How  long  can  we  afford  to 
deplete  our  natural  resources?  How  long 
can  we  keep  devaluating  cur  dollar?  And 
how  long  can  we  sacrifice  our  greatest  asset, 
the  youth  of  cur  Nation? 

I  say,  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt. 
We  have  been  misled— Stalin  Is  laughing  up 
his  sleeve  at  the  confusion  we  are  In,  with 
practically  not  a  man  lost.  Our  "powers 
that  be"  even  refuse  to  consider  the  aid  of 
well  trained  Nationalist  Chinese  troops  to 
help  cur  boys  In  the  Far  East,  better  to  use 
our  American  boys  for  the  slaughter.  We 
have  lost  face  In  the  F^r  East  already  and 
I'm  for  saving  all  the  be  s  we  c.in  In  that 
iirca.  Likewise  I'm  for  keeping  cur  troops 
out  of  Europe,  at  least  till  the  European 
countries  make  a  concerted  effort  to  save 
tliemselvcs.  Europeans  are  now  telling  us. 
our  danger  Is  In  Europe.  Our  dancer  Is  here 
at  h<  me.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  could 
happen.  Any  individual  with  the  slightest 
decree  of  subversive  leanings  toward  under- 
mining our  American  system,  shou'd  be 
treated  as  a  traitor.  Our  first  duty  todiy  is 
to  keep  America  strong.  I'll  go  further  and 
lii::ude  the  Western  Hemisphere  When  we 
entered  World  War  I.  we  first  Ignored  the 
basic  concept  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Our 
troubles  have  Increased  evpr  since. 

Prom  the  time  I  visited  Russia  In  1945 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  our  friends.  I 
have  advocated  that  America  mu^t  remain 
a  citadel  of  strength,  as  force  was  the  only 
language  the  Russians  understood.  Our 
President  was  t«ild  this  upon  our  return. 
That  statement  was  brushed  aside  with.  "I'v 
heard  this  before,  boys,  and  from  now  on  we 
will  be  firm'  You  know  the  story.  The  ad- 
minlsiraiion's  policy  has  been  one  of  ap- 
pMMment.  The  President's  refusal  to  take 
advlo*  and  his  major  appointments  made 
purely  for  political  expediency,  has  been  a 
cofctly  program.  The  American  people  have 
lost  confidence,  but  Mr  Truman  isn't  going 
to  resign,  neither  is  he  going  to  be  Im- 
p«»H(*h»d  He  received  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
J  '  the  people.    We.  a^  a  Nation,  must  at 

?  ist mas  time  turn  to  prayer  and  trtiat 

th.i*.  our  Chief  Executive  will  surround  him* 
stlf  with  the  best  men  in  thU  Nation  for 
advice  Call  It  a  tough  attitude  If  you  mtist. 
but  let  8  make  America  a  ciudel  of  strength 
and  notify  the  world  that  If  we  are  ever 
forced  Into  another  world  war  we  are  going 
In  It  to  win— with  no  mercy  for  the  con- 
quered and  no  funds  for  rehablliutlon.  I 
shall  never  sell  America  short.  We  have  the 
strength  and  the  where-with-all  to  msln- 
t.ilij  our  leading  world  position.  We  have 
chosen  freedom  and  with  that  spirit,  if  nec- 
esaary,  we  must  put  the  fear  of  God  l>efor« 
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tiM  aggressor  nations,  so  not  one  of  them 
would  dare  start  a  war.  Let's  stop  being 
"Uncle  Sap," 

This  opportunity  to  express  my  latest  views 
on  the  greatest  of  our  national  problems  is 
very  much  appreciated.  Although  I'm  look- 
ing forward  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm and  pleasure  to  again  running  my  busi- 
ness In  New  Paltz,  my  native  town,  I  shall 
always  have  you.  my  constituents,  to  thank 
for  a  broad  and  most  Interesting  experience 
In  Washington.  It  wlU  not  be  an  easy 
change.  I  shall  miss  the  contacts  with 
friends  In  the  District  and  in  Washington. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  left  office  in 
a  world  well  on  the  way  to  everlasting  peace. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  I  announced  my 
decision,  we  were  beginning  to  have  hope. 
Then  came  the  Korean  war.  Surprise,  dis- 
appointment, gloom  fell  over  all  of  us.  I 
have  confidence  in  my  successor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Representatives.  Recent  events 
will  change  the  thinking  of  all  true  Ameri- 
cans. Our  mistakes  In  the  past  must  now 
be  avoided.  As  Christians  we  are  confident 
that  right  will  win  and  as  such,  all  of  us 
must  follow  daily  and  extend  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  the  phrase  so  often  re- 
peated at  each  Christmas  time.  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men," 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jat  LeFevre, 
United  States  Congressman. 


National  Commander  of  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Calls  for  Common  Sacrifice 
in  Present  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

0»    ILLJNCla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  article 
by  Etonald  J  McQuade,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
which  appeared  in  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans' monthly  paper.  The  article  en- 
titled "Emergency  This'  follows: 
EUEXCKNCT  This 
(By  Don  J.  McQuade) 

It  becomes  apparent  as  the  critical  stages 
of  the  present  global  situation  wend  their 
ws}-?.  propelled  by  basic  materialistic  and 
atheistic  programs  of  complacency  and  anti- 
God  Idealism,  that  we.  Catholics.  Jews,  and 
Protesunts.  white  and  black,  man  and 
woman  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
verbial rope.  This  endangers,  not  only  our 
lives  but  the  lives  and  well-t>elng  of  ov? 
children;  not  only  our  religion,  but  all  sound 
Chrutlan  ideals,  not  only  our  American  way. 
but  the  only  progressive  hope  of  the  sup- 
preaaed  peoples  of  the  world. 

d  not  go  far  to  find  the  use  of  ma- 
le       :  and  atheistic  programs,   need  not 

analyze  the  mind  of  the  self-styled  atheist; 
need  not  question  the  attitude  of  otir  neigh- 
bon:  but.  definitely  ask  ourselves  what  we 
have  done  aith  the  gifts  o:  liberty,  freedom. 
and  Justice.  Have  we  used  our  freedom  In- 
dividually, to  stanchly  de:end  and  promote 
true  AmerlcanUm — as  only  a  private  citizen 
can? — or  have  we  been  materialistically  com- 
placent In  our  duties  to  6od.  to  our  country. 
and  to  one  another. 

Th'  story,  the  severest  struggle 

oi  m.    r. been  to  obtain  liberty  in 


keeping  with  his  d;gnuy  as  a.  hun-.an  bemg, 
and  so  necessary  for  the  fiilfi.ln.t-:.:  of  his 
most  sacred  aspirations. 

Yet  during  the  world  wars,  our  people  have- 
too  often  stated  openly,  "why  are  we  fighting, 
what  do  we  owe  this  cause?  '  Yes,  and  today, 
even  in  face  of  utter  domination  and  com- 
plete destruction  of  our  ideals,  at  any  time, 
we  have  been  warned,  may  come  the  claw  of 
the  hammer  and  sickle  to  disjoint  the  links 
of  a  free  unity,  and  in  its  stead,  proclaim  a 
slave  state,  we  are  still  complacent.  Where? 
Not  in  Poland,  It  has  happened  there:  not  in 
Czechoslovakia,  It  has  happened  there:  not  in 
Yugoslavia,  there  too.  It  has  happened:  no. 
for  none  of  these  already  conquered  terri- 
tories is  there  fear,  but  for  the  articulate  and 
carefully  laid  plan  of  control  and  domination 
of  these  United  States. 

'  The  iron  curtain  Is  not  able  to  keep  from 
our  minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  bodies  the 
sting  of  terror  and  loss  of  ideals  that  Russia 
is  continuing  to  expound.  But,  yet,  in  face  of 
this  peril  that  could  befall  us.  our  people. 
American  people  still  find  themselves  liberal 
with  their  liberty,  free  with  their  freedom 
and  irreligious  with  their  religion:  I.  e..  our 
Supreme  Court  upholds  godlessness  as  a  part 
of  liberty,  and  anti-Americanism  as  a  part  of 
freedom,  and  our  churches,  during  spieclal 
prayers  for  peace,  continue  to  be  unattended. 

The  tenets  necessary  for  the  period  which 
we  are  experiencing  will  go  down  In  history 
as  mere  words,  If  there  Is  not  an  Immediate 
rejuvenation  of  the  Ideals  upon  which  our 
great  Nation  was  founded.  We  must  vigor- 
ously move  to  restore  the  faith  of  our  people 
In  God  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  the  Guar- 
antor of  Inalienable  rights. 

However,  the  news  of  the  hour  will  not  al- 
low us  to  be  presumptuous.  At  once,  we 
must  make  ourselves  and  our  families  ready 
fir  sacrifices  that  we  have  never  known,  to 
assure  for  our  generation  and  the  generations 
to  come,  the  continuance  of  life  with  in- 
alienable rights. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  disconcerting  decay  that  is  occurring 
within.  Americans  must  overnight  refortify 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  of  our  country,  and  a 
sincere  dem.onstration  of  them.  Our  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  the  principles  of  re- 
straint and  discipline;  the  mother  and  fa- 
ther, to  respect  their  sacred  contract;  em- 
ployers, to  take  an  honest  Interest  In  the 
rights  of  employees:  employees,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  rights  of  employers:  and  all 
of  us.  to  consider  and  appreciate  our  basic 
liberties  In  the  light  In  which  they  were  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  our  Creator. 

In  complete  trust  that  Americans  and 
other  free  peoples  of  the  world  still  have 
within  them  the  native  ability  to  defend  and 
protect  their  liberties,  we  believe  that  the 
threatening  fangs  of  terror  with  which 
Russia  Is  striking,  will  give  to  all  of  us.  who 
can  be  called  upon  to  be  the  world  defenders 
of  freedom,  a  new  and  Invigorated  will. 
Only  through  sacrifice,  sweat  and  determi- 
nation and  with  the  help  of  God,  will  free- 
dom be  restored  to  suppressed,  helpless  peo- 
ple, and  Will  freedom  be  protected  In  our 
loved  land.  Only  then  can  we  ourselves  en- 
Joy  real  progressiveness.  progresslveness  In 
the  fear  and  love  of  God.  progressiveness  in 
the  American  way. 

Many  of  us  will  be  recalled  to  military 
status.  Our  leaving  will  cause  certain  sad- 
ness and  sacrifice  to  our  wives  and  mothers 
of  our  children.  Our  women  may  t>e  mus- 
tered to  bolster  our  defenses.  Our  Industry 
Will  be  called  upon  to  produce  untold  quan- 
tities; our  scientists  and  technicians  will  be 
found  working  far  into  the  night.  Our  CJov- 
ernment  officials  will  be  bound  by  a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibilities,  and  keener  con- 
sideration of  decisions. 

No  room  for  profiteers,  no  basis  for  strikes, 
no  realm  for  politics,  no  place  for  the  weak, 
no  time  for  the  slacker — emergency  this. 


Air  Power  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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or  iixiNOis 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\  ES 

Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr,  PRICE  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  an  address  made  re- 
cently at  the  annual  dinner  ol  ihe  Aero 
Club  of  Washington.  The  occasion  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  flight  of  the 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk  47  years 
ago.  The  speaker  was  marshal  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Lord  Tedder,  currently 
in  Washinerton  as  British  representative 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. The  theme  of  the  speech  was  the 
potentialities  of  air  power. 

I  suggest— 

Lord  Tedder  said— 
that  the  best  tribute  we  here  can  pay  to  the 
men  we  commemorate  this  evening  is  for 
each  one  of  us  during  the  coming  year  to  do 
all  that  lies  In  our  power  to  Insure  that 
the  immense  potentialities  of  aviation  are 
fully  developed  and  utilized.  If  we  do,  we 
may  enable  the  free  world  to  acquire  unity 
and  strength  in  time  to  prevent  the  crime 
and  folly  of  another  world  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Korean  war  revealed  at 
home  political  animosities,  interservice 
jealousies,  and  basic  misconceptions 
both  of  national  and  military  matters 
that  should  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  because  we  are  as 
a  nation  a  young  people,  strong  in  our 
partisanship,  intense  in  our  enthusiasm. 
and  determined  in  our  convictions.  Be- 
cause w»j  are  the  counsel  of  the  British 
Air  Marshal  Lord  Tedder,  a  man  of  ma- 
tui-e  military  experience  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  that  has  remained 
strong  and  free  for  almost  a  thousand 
years,  may  prove  of  value  to  us.  The 
British  long  ago  learned  that  survival 
must  frequently  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  change  and  sacrifice  It  i.s  a 
lesson  we  too  must  learn — as  a  people 
and  in  spite  of  our  individual  prejudices 
and  loyalties — if  we  are  to  retam  our 
freedom  in  face  of  the  great  danger  with 
which  we  are  presently  faced. 

Lord  Tedder  observed: 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  It  was  easy  for  the  United  Kingdom 
with  its  world-wide  commitments  and  its 
historical  tradition  to  accept  in  peacetime  a 
firm  commitment  to  provide  land  forces  for 
the  defense  of  the  continent  of  Europ)e;  still 
less  easy.  I  Imagine,  was  it  for  your  country 
to  take  the  revolutionary  step  of  commit- 
ting vour  forces  far  from  yovir  own  great 
contiiient.  It  has  not  been  particularly  easy 
for  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Just 
when  they  were  beginning  to  see  their  way 
clear  from  the  austerities  they  had  accepted 
as  the  price  of  victory  to  face  the  prospect 
of  a  return  to  austerity  as  the  price  of  peace. 
I  am  sure  it  has  net  b>een  easy  for  the  Royal 
Navy  to  accept  the  position  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  lion's  share  of  the.  United 
Kinkjdom  defense  votes.  These  and  similar 
sacrifices  have  been  deliberately  and  wUl- 
Ingly  accepted  In  my  own  and  ether  cotm- 
tries.  Still  more  wUl  be  called  for  and  none 
of  them  will  be  easy.    Might  It  even  be  that 
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your  great   Industry   might   accept   the.   to 
you.  drastic  step  of  producing  British  types? 

These  are  the  words  of  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher.  They  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  words  of  another  British 
statesman,  one  of  the  preat  leaders  of 
our  time.  Spcakinc  at  the  midceniury 
convocation  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technoloej'  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Winston  Churchill 
said: 

For  eood  or  111  air  mastery  Is  today  the 
supreme  expression  ol  military  power. 

Lord  Tedder  understands  this,  and  it 
is  something  that  the  American  people 
must  understand.  On  whether  we  do 
understand  this  or  not  our  future  will 
be  decided. 

In  the  address  of  Lord  Tedder  an  in- 
teresting fact  is  given.  There  were  more 
British  Anny  casualties  during  4  weeks 
of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916  than 
the  total  British  and  Dominion  army 
casualties  for  the  last  11  months  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  D-day  1944  to  VE-day 
1945.  Thus,  even  in  military  opera- 
tions, air  power  can  save  lives. 

On  the  commercial  side,  aviation  pro- 
duces speed  and  ease  of  movement  and 
communication.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
national  leaders  to  meet  in  person,  rather 
than  through  the  unsatisfactory  medium 
of  diplomatic  correspondence — and  so 
find  more  easUy  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  times.  In  this  way,  air 
power  can  help  to  prevent  wars. 

But  above  and  beyond  this,  the  air  is 
a  great  levelers.  a  great  equalizer,  as 
Lord  Tedder  observed,  "not  in  the  sense 
of  reducing  everyone  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator,  but  in  the  sense  of 
putting  everyone  onto  equal  terms  with 
each  other."  Thus  aviation  takes  us  a 
step  closer  to  the  fundamental  goal  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence — 
freedom  and  equahty  for  ail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  freedom  of  the  air 
and  the  freedom  air  power  can  bring, 
that  must  be  the  goal  of  all  our  current 
efforts.  The  United  Nations,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  other 
activities  in  which  we  are  engaged  have 
this  goal  as  one  of  the  mam  aims  of 
their  existence.  But  there  is  much  we 
can  do  alone,  apart  from  our  cooperation 
with  other  nations.  If  by  building  a 
strong  air  power  we  can  prevent  war.  in- 
sure freedom,  and  strengthen  unity,  then 
let  us  accept  the  challemre  of  Lord  Ted- 
der. Let  us  decide  for  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  survival.  In  tribute  to  those 
Ohio  brothers  who  first  conquered  the 
air,  let  us  do  all  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  insure  the  development  of 
American  air  power  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  of  Marshal  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Lord  Tededr,  at  the  annual 
Wright  memorial  dinner  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  Washington  on  December  16.  1950. 

The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

One  pot  Infrequently  hears  it  said  that 
the  Invention  of  the  aeroplane  has  proved 
to  be  an  utter  curse  to  mankind.  T^at 
view  Is.  of  course,  based  on  the  use  of  the 
aeroplane  as  an  instrument  of  war  and  not 
unnaturally,  views  are  apt  to  vary  with  the 
circumstances.     In  1(^40  and  1941  there  were 


certainly  many,  many  British  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  civilians  who  regretted  that  aircraft 
had  ever  been  Invented;  on  the  other  hand 
In  1944-45  none  of  us  were  under  any  illu- 
sion that  the  reentry  Into  Europe  and  the 
defeat  of  the  great  Reichswehr  would  have 
been  possible  had  It  not  been  for  the  worfc 
done  before  and  during  that  campaign  by 
the  Allied  air  forces.  Your  marines,  with 
whom  there  was  I  believe  a  small  British 
marine  commando,  have  Just  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  what  the  air  did  for  them  during 
their  heroic  struggle  back  to  the  coast.  But 
It  is  dl£Bcult  to  assess  exactly  what  air  power 
means  and  perhaps  some  slight  factual  Indi- 
cation can  be  seen  when  one  remembers 
that  the  British  Army  casualties  during  4 
weeks  of  the  battle  on  the  Somme  In  1918 
were  more  than  the  total  British  and  Do- 
minion army  casualties  from  D-day  in  1944 
to  the  surrender  In  May  1945.  People  some- 
times talk  of  the  good  eld  days  before  the 
aeroplane  Interfered — I  don't  think  they  were 
very  good  days  and  I  do  know  that  by  short- 
ening the  last  war,  air  power  saved  countless 
lives.  I  also  know  that  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  hordes  of  human  cannon 
fodder  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  dic- 
tators' power  with  similar  masses  of  human 
cannon  fodder — a  procors  which  goes  con- 
trary to  all  the  beliefs  and  Instincts  of  west- 
ern civilization — we  must  have  overwhelming 
air  power  for  our  defense.  And.  since  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  dictators  are  fools.  I 
believe  that  If  we  have  that  power,  we  may 
yet  prevent  a  major  war  from  breaking  out 
long  enough  for  the  world  to  recover  Its  san- 
ity and  avoid  suicide.  Are  we  sure  we  are 
building  up  the  air  power  we  need? 

The  other  main  attribute  of  aviation 
which  I  think  Immediately  comes  to  mind 
Is  that  of  speed — speed  of  movement,  speed 
of  communication,  etc.  On  that  aealn  there 
are  differing  views.  Some  people  seem  to 
regard  speed  as  being  a  good  thing  In  itself. 
Personally  I  do  not.  It  can  be  most  Incon- 
Tenient  and  confusing  and  I  have  had  all 
sorts  of  clock  trouble  traveling  about  this 
continent  of  yours. 

No,  In  my  view  It  is  not  the  speed  so  much 
as  the  ease  with  which,  thanks  to  aviation, 
It  Is  now  possible  for  responsible  people  who 
normally  live  and  work  thousands  of  miles 
apart  to  get  together  within  a  matter  of 
hours  and  discuss  mutual  problems  In  a  di- 
rect and  personal  manner,  for  which  no 
amount  of  letters,  cables,  or  Intermediaries 
can  provide  an  effective  substitute.  Pe;- 
sonal  contact  Is  the  only  sure  way  of  attain- 
ing mutual  understanding,  and  mutual 
understanding  Is  the  only  basis  on  which 
unity  of  Interest  can  be  translated  Into  unity 
of  action.  The  recent  conversations  which 
aviation  alone  made  possible  between  your 
President  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
will.  I  am  sure,  prove  to  be  an  important  step 
forward  toward  real  unity  of  action.  This  is 
."in  outstanding  example  but  one  could  quote 
scores  of  others  Uj  show  what  a  vital  unifying 
factor  aviation  is  now  and  can  be  in  the 
future. 

During  my  service  with  the  RAF  nnd  e.<ipe- 
clally  during  the  past  10  years  I  have  again 
and  again  been  lmpresf.«'d  by  the  camara- 
derie, the  fellowship,  which  seems  to  unite 
those  whose  ways  He  in  the  air.  In  some 
subtle  way  the  air  Is  a  preat  leveler — a  great 
equalizer,  not  In  the  sense  of  reducing  every- 
one to  the  lowest  common  denominator,  but 
In  the  sense  of  putting  everyone  on  to  equal 
terms   with   each  other.     Rank,   i  y, 

politics,   all   these   and   similar   d  nn 

which  are  usually  so  apt  to  appear  so  Im- 
portant fall  back  Into  what  I  personally  be- 
lieve to  be  their  more  correct  position  of 
relative  unimportance  and  Irrelevance  when 
two  or  three  airmen  are  gathered  together. 
I  have  specially  noticed  this  In  my  rela- 
tions with  airmen  of  other  countries,  so  much 
•c  that  I  Instinctively  shrink  from  using  the 
word  "lorelgn  "— It  seems  out  of  place  to 
speak   of   foreign   airmen.    Moreover,    proof 


that  thU  fellowship  of  the  air  U  in  fact  a 
practical  unifying  force  can  be  seen  In  the 
f;ict  that  in  the  discussions  and  arrange- 
ments aiming  at  Insuring  a  common  eecurlty 
for  all  of  us  it  has  been  in  the  field  of  air 
defense  that  progress  has  been  most  easy 
and  most  real— simply  because  airmen  think 
In  a  common  language  thoueh  natloiis  may 
talk  in  different  tongues.  I  believe  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  air  Is  doing  great  work  in 
unifying  the  free  world  and  can  do  still 
greater  work— not  by  breaking  down  national 
barriers — if  you  try  and  break  them  down 
someone  Is  sure  to  try  and  build  them  up 
again  stronger  than  ever— but  by  Inliltrating 
through  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  free  world 
there  Is  a  very  great  measuie  of  unity  of 
thought  and  belief  as  to  the  basic  principles 
of  freedom.  But  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
freedom  that  is  not  enough.  We  need  unity 
In  action  and  that  must  be  tacked  by  uni- 
fied power. 

That  of  course  was,  and  still  Is.  one  of  the 
main  alms  of  the  United  Nations.  Unfor- 
tunately that  organization  Is  still  disunited 
and  In  the  meantime  and  within  UNO  we 
developed  the  Western  Union  and  are  now 
developing  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, to  provide  for  an  effective  unified 
defense  for  western  civilization.  The  \ital 
need  for  such  a  step  was  not,  I  think,  fully 
realized  In  all  quarters  until  the  red  light 
shone  in  Korea.  But  even  now  I  often  won- 
der whether  people  really  appreciate  what  a 
revolutionary— and  consequently  what  an 
immensely  difficult — thing  we  are  trjing  to 
do.  Hero  we  are — a  collection  of  12  nations — 
each  of  us  Intensely  democratic,  each  of  us 
intensely  conscious  of  and  proud  of  our  na- 
tional Identity,  our  national  traditions,  fac- 
ing up,  in  so-called  peacetime,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  building  up  a  unified  defense  which 
will  call  for  a  cloecr  cooperation  between  12 
nations  even  than  that  attained  between  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States 
after  2  or  3  years  of  war.  We  are  no  bunch 
of  satellites  doomed  to  toe  a  party  line  ema- 
nating from  Washington,  London,  or  Paris — 
or  even  from  Moscow.  No.  we  are  a  tcnm 
of  very  sturdy  individualists  who.  In  order 
to  preserve  what  we  beUcve  to  be  the  very 
first  "principles  of  civilization,  are  prepared 
to  pool  our  resour'?s,  to  set  aside  some  of  our 
national  and  service  traditions,  to  undertake 
commitments  which  previously  we  have 
steadfastly  refused,  and  even  to  waive  some 
a  what  we  would  normally  Jealously  guard 
as  cur  national  sovereign  rights.  It  will  be 
done — but  don't  let  anyone  Imagine  that  it 
has  been  or  Is  going  to  be  an  easy  job.  One 
would  have  thought  that  experience  of  the 
last  war  would  have  made  it  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  three  services,  sea,  land,  and 
air  were  utterly  Interdependent,  that  In  fact 
they  are  net  three  separate  services,  but  three 
parts  of  a  fight. ng  unity.  And  yet,  thov:r;h 
one  would  expect  the  strength  of  natloiuil 
traditions  to  make  unification  of  defense  dif- 
ficult, I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  Inter- 
servlce  Jealousies  and  the  rigidity  of  indlvld- 
u.il  service  traditlius  are  still.  In  various 
countries  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  easy  lor  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Its  world-wide  commltmcnu  and  its 
historical  tradition  to  accept  in  peacetime 
a  firm  commitment  to  provide  land  forces 
for  the  defense  of  the  continent  of  Europe; 
■till  less  easy,  I  Imagine,  was  It  for  yoiit 
country  to  take  the  revolutionary  step  ol 
committing  your  forces  far  from  your  owt 
great  continent.  It  has  not  been  particu- 
larly easy  for  the  people  In  the  United  King- 
dom. Just  when  they  were  beginning  to  see 
their  way  clear  from  the  austerities  they 
had  accepted  as  the  price  of  victory  to  f.-^ce 
the  prijspect  of  a  return  to  austerity  as  the 
price  of  peace.  I  am  sure  It  has  not  been 
easy  for  the  Royal  Navy  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion that  they  no  longer  have  the  lion's  share 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  defense  votes.  These 
and  similar  sacrifices  have  been  deliber- 
tely  and  willingly  accepted  in  my  own  and 
other  countries.  Still  more  will  be  called 
for  and  none  of  them  will  be  easy.  Might 
It  even  be  that  your  great  industry  might 
accept  the.  to  you  drastic  step  of  producing 
British  types? 

The  root  of  the  whole  problem  as  I  see  it 
is  that  our  freedom  Is  at  stake,  our  national 
freedom  and  our  individual  freedom;  for  that 
we  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  to  fight  to  the 
death.  But  since  another  world  war,  what- 
ever its  military  result,  might  well  bring  the 
end  of  our  civilization  our  primary  object  is 
to  prevent  another  world  war. 

Aggressors  in  the  past  have  of  course  al- 
ways had  the  initial  advantage  of  being  mili- 
tarily prepared;  they  have  also  been  able  to 
rely  on  and  In  fact  been  enticed  by.  not  only 
the  unpreparedness  of  their  chosen  victim 
but  also  complete  disunity  amongst  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  help  the 
Victim.  Remedy  the  unpreparedness  and 
substitute  unity  for  disunity  and  aggression 
wont  appear  half  so  tempting.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  world  that 
aggression  does  not  pay.  The  unresolved 
problem  of  Korea  Is  a  clear  warning  to  us 
that  time  is  not  on  our  side  unless  we  use 
It  to  better  purpose  in  unifying  the  defenses 
of  western  civilization.  I  suggest  that  the 
best  tribute  we  here  can  pay  to  the  men  we 
commemorate  this  evening  is  for  each  one 
of  us  during  the  coming  year  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  our  power  to  ensure  that  the  Immense 
potentialities  of  aviation  are  fully  developed 
and  utilized.  If  we  do.  we  may  enable  the 
free  world  to  acquire  unity  and  strength  in 
time  to  prevent  the  crime  and  folly  of  an- 
other world  war. 


Address   by   Henry   Ford    II    at   National 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 
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HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or    OKI..\HOMA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2,  1951  i  legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27.  1950) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President.  On  De- 
cember 13.  1950.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II. 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co  .  deliv- 
ered an  important  address  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  in  Fair  Park  Auditorium, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

While  there  are  some  portions  of  it 
with  which  I  do  not  entirely  agree,  it 
is  in  the  main  most  constructive  and 
helpful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arsenal  of  Hope 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning. 

Over  the  years.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  had 
warm  associations  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  with  all  American  farmers  and  farm 
groups.  A  cornerstone  in  the  policy  of  our 
company  since  the  days  of  the  model  T  has 
been  "One  foot  in  the  factory  and  one  foot 
on  the  soil"  That  policy  Is  as  sound  today 
as  It  was  50  years  ago,  and  all  of  us  in  Dear- 
born continue  to  live  by  it. 

Rut  since  the  days  of  the  model  T  lots  of 
thlufs  have  happened  to  this  world  of  ours 


to  draw  us  even  more  closely  together.  And 
it  seems  to  me  an  excellent  time  to  take  stock 
right  now — at  the  end  of  a  year  which  winds 
up  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  have  lived  through  two  gigantic  World 
Wars — and  a  cold  war  which  has  broken  out 
Into  another  ominous  conflict. 

It  may  be  trite  to  say  that  the  meaning  of 
these  two  wars  and  what  has  happened  since 
Is  that  we  now  live  in  one  world.  But  that 
Is  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter. 

And  the  result  Is  that  today  the  United 
States  of  America  has  become  the  arsenal  of 
hope  of  that  one  world. 

What  is  going  on  not  only  affects  the  ways 
In  which  we  may  be  able  to  go  about  our 
daily  lives:  it  threatens  to  affect  the  human 
freedoms  which  Americans  have  always  been 
ready  to  defend  with  their  lives. 

As  I  see  it.  three  kinds  of  people  all  over 
the  world  are  today  looking  to  the  United 
States  as  the  great  arsenal  of  hope. 

First,  there  are  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  nations  ruled  by  ruthless  and 
power-hungry  men.  These  people  have  lost 
their  freedom.  The  only  way  they  can  re- 
cover this  most  priceless  of  all  human  pos- 
sessions is  through  thought  and  sf)eech  and 
action  But  they  may  not  think  or  talk  or 
act  freely,  under  penalty  of  death.  They 
must  think  as  they  are  told  to  think,  speak 
as  they  are  told  to  speak,  act  as  they  are  told 
to  act'  They  are  prisoners  looking  through 
the  occasional  slits  In  the  iron  curtain  to- 
ward the  hope  that  is  the  United  States. 

Second,  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  nations  who  believe  in  human  free- 
dom and  are  still  free  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom. But  they  have  been  so  weakened  by 
events  of  the  past  two  decades  that  they  no 
longer  have  the  strength  to  stand  up  to  ag- 
gressors who  would  enslave  them.  They  are 
weak  and  need  time  and  help  to  recuperate. 
They,  too,  pin  their  hopes  on  us. 

Third,  there  are  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  free  and  have  been  fortunate — people 
like  ourselves.  We.  too.  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  our  arsenal  of  hope. 
We  have  confidence  in  ourselves.  We  have 
seen  what  we  as  a  people  can  do  to  meet 
threats  to  our  peace,  our  freedom,  and  our 
search  for  happiness.  We  know  what  our 
secret  weapon  Is — the  Infinite  resourceful- 
ness, the  Infinite  creative  and  productive 
ability  of  150.000.000  free  human  beings  act- 
ing together  toward  a  common  goal. 

It  is  popular  in  some  quarters  to  accuse 
the  American  people  of  having  become  so 
preoccupied  with  material  things  as  to  have 
lost  a  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Such  critics  miss  the  point  completely. 

Of  course  we  are  proud  of  our  automobiles 
and  oil  burners;  our  electric  refrigerators 
and  dishwashers;  cur  radios  and  bulldozers; 
our  bridges  and  skyscrapers.  Fur'iiermore. 
we  are  i  ever  satisfied  with  them,  but  seek 
to  make  them  better  and  invent  new  ones. 
Each,  in  a  way,  is  a  milestone  on  the  road 
of  our  pursuit  of  happiness.  Each,  in  some 
way.  eliminates  human  drudgery  and  in- 
creases what  we  like  to  call  our  high  stand- 
ard of  'iving. 

But  we  do  not  forget  for  one  moment  that 
we  have  these  things  becatise  we  are  free 
to  create  them. 

Life  without  freedom  is  being  chained  to 
slavish  misery— a  vicious  circle  at  its  most 
vicious,  with  each  day  whittling  away  a  lit- 
tle more  of  each  man  s  personal  hope  lor 
bettering  himself. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  slow  enough 
and  difficult  enough  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. Without  individual  rights  to 
basic  human  freedoms,  no  people  can  em- 
Lark  upon  it.  And  our  millions  of  tele- 
phones and  deep-freezes  and  television  sets 
are  only  a  measure,  though  a  very  good  one, 
of  the  ever-widening  circle  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  progress. 

It  seems  to  me  Just  as  wrong  when  lead- 
ers sit  back  with  a  smile  and  tell  us  that 
everything  is  going  to  be  all  right.  Sure, 
things  are  going  to  be  all  right,  but  only  if 


we  make  them  all  right.  And  we  need  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  about  what  is 
wrong  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  it  rUht. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  dealing  with  a 
problem  is  to  understand  It  as  best  I  can. 
take  stock  on  how  well  equipped  I  am  to 
deal  with  it.  decide  what  to  do  and  then  to 
act.  After  that — I  sxispect  like  most  of 
you — I  lisually  have  to  start  the  process  all 
over  again  That  Is.  reexamine  the  situa- 
tion as  it  may  have  changed,  and  figure  out 
something  else  to  do. 

What  is  the  situation? 

I  don't  want  to  oversimplify  matters,  but 
what's  going  on  at  the  moment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Is  that  another  bunch  of  well-or- 
ganized and  well-equipped  gangsters  Is  on 
the  loose  and  hell-bent  on  making  our  One 
World  a  world  of  slavery.  They  threaten  our 
lives,  our  properties,  our  liberties,  as  well  as 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere.  It  Is  no  Idle  threat, 
either,  because  organized  communism  with 
headquarters  in  Russia  has  made  Itself 
strong  and  powerful. 

What  have  we  got  to  do  about  if 

The  answer  can  be  as  simply  stated  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  to  get,  and  stay, 
mighty  In  military  strength  to  guard  our- 
selves against  this  threat  of  force  Pru- 
dence suggests  that  we  help  our  friends  to 
get  strong,  too.  so  that  we  won't  have  to 
stand  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  we've  got  to 
continue  progress  In  our  j-)eacetlme  pur- 
suits. For  in  the  long  run  we  can  really 
lick  this  situation  only  by  keeping  our  own 
economy  strong  and  healthy  and  progres- 
sive. 

In  other  words,  we've  got  to  strengthen  our 
right  hand  to  do  what  we  normally  have  two 
hands  to  do.  And  our  left  hand  must  be 
toughened  Into  a  powerful  mailed  fist  that 
can  meet  force  with  force  as  may  beconw 
necessary. 

Stalin  exjjects  us  to  fall  on  our  collective 
face  on  both  Jobs. 

Now  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  that 
is  the  gigantic  twofold  Job  ahead  of  us.  we 
cannot  afford  the  Itixury  of  business  and 
politics  as  usual:  of  being  Just  farmers  and 
stockholders  and  managers  and  union  mem- 
bers, each  of  us  Jockeying  for  special  advan- 
tage in  a  highly  comp>etitive  world.  We  be- 
come once  again — as  we  have  in  every  na- 
tional emergency— Americans  together,  a 
nation  of  resourceful  free  human  beings 
bent  on  Justifying  once  more  our  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  the  faith  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  others  in  us. 

A  striking  example  of  this  Individual  initi- 
ative and  resourcefulness  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently. 

Charles  Laiu-itsen.  professor  of  physics  at 
the  CaUfornia  Institute  of  Technology,  helped 
our  Armed  Forces  to  develop  the  •'shaped 
charge  "  idea  used  in  our  rocket  projectiles. 
Sitting  in  his  Pasadena  home  soon  after  the 
Korean  war  started,  he  learned  that  our  pro- 
jectiles were  failing  to  pierce  the  Russian- 
made  tanks  operated  by  the  North  Koreans. 
He  took  off  immediately  for  the  Navy  Mi&sile 
Center,  deep  in  the  California  desert,  to  find 
out  why.  Within  a  few  hours  he  and  other 
top  scientists  showed  how  the  difficulty  could 
be  remedied.  Within  3  weeks  from  that  time 
the  improved  projectile  knocked  out  its  first 
tank  m  Korea. 

As  I  see  it.  the  Job  ahead  boils  down  to 
this — in  the  language  of  Prof.  Sumner 
Shchter,  of  Harvard: 

"Our  conflict  with  Russia  Is  not  merely  a 
competition  in  arms;  it  is  fundamentally  a 
contest  In  production — and  a  long-run  con- 
test  " 

Now,  a  production  race  is  something  I  un- 
derstand. As  the  most  productive  farmers 
In  all  the  history  of  the  world,  that  is  some- 
thing you  understand,  too.  Americans  are 
production  proud,  and  have  a  right  to  be. 

"Only  the  productive  can  be  strong."  said 
Wendell  ^^  lUkie.  "and  only  the  strong  can  be 
free." 
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If  that  la  the  guti  of  the  solution— greatly 
Increased  produciion— prixluctlon  for  peace 
•a  well  as  production  lor  war  to  keep  tbe 
p««ce— then  ihe  world  is  right  In  looking 
to  us  as  the  great  arsenal  ol  hope.  For  pro- 
duction Is  our  dish. 

And  If  increased  production  U  the  one  way 
out  of  this  serious  situation,  then  maybe  we 
out;bt  to  place  the  military  side  of  it.  and  the 
diplomatic  side,  and  all  the  other  sides  of 
our  probiem  in  the  hands  of  the  best  people 
we  ran  find  who  are  trained  in  those  things — 
and  insist  upon  a  free  track  and  a  green 
light  and  lots  of  elbow  room  to  get  on  with 
the  kind  of  Job  we  know  how  to  do — raising 
Amenccn  production  all  aljng  the  line 

Now.  cf  cour.-e.  it  Isii  t  as  simple  as  that. 
For  one  thing,  we  have  to  have  leadership — 
the  kind  of  bold,  fearless  leadership  that  tells 
us  the  truth  about  changing  situations,  gives 
us  the  score  on  how  we're  doing,  and  tells  us 
what  more  we  have  to  do.  Americans  dont 
like  to  be  told  the  situation  Is  serious  after 
W  kwe  a  battle.  We  have  a  right  to  be  told 
before  the  battle  is  fot-ght. 

V,eve  got  to  have  organization,  too,  to  keep 
\u  from  flymg  oil  in  a  thousand  different 
directions.  We  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
have  rules  and  regulations  and  temporary 
controls — what  wc  have  come  to  call  Gov- 
ernment controls.  That  isn't  bad  in  Itself. 
It  s  as  American  as  apple  pie  to  have  organ- 
Uation  and  controls— if  Its  done  right. 

To  my  way  of  thinking?,  government  is  the 
servant  of  all  of  us.  We  create  governments 
to  do  for  us  as  a  group  what  none  of  us 
Is  strong  enough  to  do  individually.  I  get 
my  dander  up  over  Government  controls  only 
when  the  serv.int  starts  thinking  of  itself  as 
the  master — when  people  In  Government  get 
the  idea  that  U  is  their  job  to  plan  our  lives 
and  order  us  to  do  things  that  we  do  better 
ourvelvea  in  otir  own  way.  And  there  are 
things  we  as  Americans  insist  upon  doing 
ourselves  Just  because  it's  too  dangerous  to 
allow  B  Central  Oovrmment  to  do  them  for 
tis — though  government  might  even,  for  a 
short  time,  do  a  better  Job. 

And  like  ail  the  rost  of  you.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  squawk  utK>ut  the  J^  b  the  servant  is 
doing  I  certainly  reserve  the  right  to  change 
my  mind  when  the  ballot  boi  comes  around 
a^aln  As  long  as  Americans  can  continue 
to  do  that.  I'm  not  going  t^)  worry  too  much. 

We  at  Ford  Motor  Co  are  already  having 
to  cut  back  production  because  of  Govern- 
ment limitations  on  the  use  of  aluminum, 
copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  other  materials.  Our 
position' Is  simply  this:  we  will  willingly  and 
without  protest  accept  emergency  regulations 
and  cut-t>acks  in  our  production  schedules 
whenever  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  We 
ask  only  that  such  emergency  actions  be 
taken  systematically  and  with  full  disclosure 
of  their  necessity.  It  would  be  silly  to  ask 
us  to  lay  off  men.  for  example,  without  a 
compelling  reason:  we  believe  that  cut-backs 
on  civilian  gcnxls  should,  as  far  as  possible. 
allow  men  to  transfer  directly  to  work  on 
military  goods. 

For  if  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  afford 
in  a  production  race,  it  is  to  have  men  and 
machinery  idle.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
you  as  farmers — the  United  States  cannot 
let  good  land  and  good  men  go  unused,  when 
the  free  world  needs  your  produce. 

There  are  other  hurdles  along  the  produc- 
tion raceway,  too. 

For  example,  economists  remind  u^  that 
each  year  the  technological  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity of  our  Nation  amounts  to  about  2 
percent.  That  is.  new  inventions,  new  and 
Improved  machines  and  plants,  plus  better 
btunan  effort,  enable  us  to  produce  2  percent 
more  each  year  On  top  of  that,  the  labor 
force  normally  increases  each  year  by  about 
1  percent.  Taking  these  two  items  together. 
It  means  that  every  year,  on  the  average,  we 
Increase  our  ability  to  produce  by  about  3 
percent. 

This  is  the  figure,  then,  tha'  we  ma-^t  -ry 
to  step  up  greatly  to  win  the  long  and  tough 
production   race   with   Russian   communism. 


As  you  see.  our  ability  to  do  this  will  de- 
pend largely  on  two  things:  the  size  of  our 
latjor  force  and  stepping  up  tcchnoluglcal 
advancement 

The  first  of  these  Is  going  to  l)e  difficult. 
Today  61. '200.000  people  are  empK  .ed  a 
near  all-time  record.  Furthermore.  miiUons 
of  our  best  workers  are  going  to  have  to  be 
drawn  off  into  military  service.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly mean,  as  I  t.ee  it.  adding  increasing 
numbers  ot  women  and  older-age  employees 
to  the  latKir  force.  Even  then,  we  cannot  do 
the  Job  by  simply  sajing.  "put  more  people 
to  work.  '  There  aren't  enough  people  to  go 
around. 

This  points  up  the  Importance  of  doing 
everything  we  cnn  to  speed  up  our  tech- 
nology— expanded  research  and  educati<m. 
more  and  better  plants,  more  efBtier.t  ma- 
chines and  tocjls.  more  efficient  procliicti'  ii 
methods — the  kind  of  thing  in  which  the 
American  people  liave  always  led  the  world. 

I  should  tell  you  that  we  In  Detroit  tako 
with  a  large  grain  of  salt  the  claim  oi  the 
Russians  that  they  Invented  mass  pnxiuc- 
tlou — and  the  automobile— and  the  air- 
plane— and  radio — and  television.  The  only 
thing  the  Russians  can  take  full  credit  lor 
Ls  their  use  of  the  veto. 

Now  to  txxist  our  technology  and  its  ap- 
plication Is  going  to  take  money.  Lots  of 
money — year  in  and  year  out.  A  single 
machine  tool,  as  you  knew,  can  cost  mure 
than  a  quarter-million  dollars. 

Just  to  take  an  example,  our  company 
budgeted.  In  1946.  »600.000.000  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  next  5  years  for  plant  improvement 
and  expansion  and  better  machines  and  tools. 
In  that  period  we  have  spent,  not  $500,000.- 
000.  but  tWJO.OOO.OOO.  And  we  plan  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  more  during  the  next  3  years. 

The  way  we  look  at  it.  this  proRram  u  ab- 
solutely necessary  Just  to  keep  us  up-to-date 
in  the  constant  peacetime  competitive  race 
to  increase  production  efficiency. 

The  normal  way  and  best  wsy  to  keep  such 
huge  sums  pouring  Into  technological  im- 
provement Is  through  savlngn  and  earnings. 
But    this   raises  »ome  questloni* 

M  re  and  larger  taxe^  are  gi>lng  to  have  to 
be  raised  to  pay  for  building  up  our  fl*;htlng 
strength — a  very  impt>rtRnt  half  of  the  whole 
Job  ahead  of  us.  And  large  hunks  of  tho*e 
taxes  are  naturally  going  to  have  to  be  levl^ 
against  American  corporations — American 
business  and  Industry.  None  of  us  quarrels 
with  that.  No  industriul  cItlBen  wants  to 
do  one  whit  less  than  his  full  duty  during 
the  emergency  year^  ahead. 

But.  as  I  see  It.  the  way  those  taxes  are 
levied  is  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. The  wrong  way  will  not  lead  to 
our  goal. 

As  I  see  It,  It  should  be  a  fundamental 
principle  that  taxes  are  rai.sed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  sure  that  Industry  and  indi- 
viduals will  have  the  incentUe  and  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  on  Investing  directly  in  our  com- 
mon future — putting  their  savings  and  earn- 
ings Into  our  conbiantly  increasing  capacity 
to  produce.  For  If  It  is  a  tough,  long-term 
production  race  with  Communist  war  lords 
that  we  face,  the  health  and  development  of 
our  productive  capacity  is  essential  to  the 
winnlnf?  of  the  long-term  peace,  no  matter 
what  wars  we  might  be  dragged  Into  over  the 
shorter  term 

Our  goal,  after  all.  Is  not  only  paying  for  a 
war  It  is  also  to  keep  our  economy  In  so 
healthy  a  position  that  we  will  emergs  from 
the  present  crisis  stronger  than  ever 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  In  the  Job 
ahead  are  clear  to  all  of  us  One  is  ■erUni.'* 
inflation,  which  could  undermine  our  whole 
economy  and  leave  u«  helpl«-««  to  do  either 
one  of  the  Jobs  we  have  w  do 

This  trend  toward  Inflation  we  see  every- 
where about  us.  It  Is  the  old  splrid  In- 
creasing coets  force  prlrei*  up  Higher  prices. 
In  turn,  nerea.sita'e  hli'her  wai;e«  and  hitrher 
costs — und  the   proc-es*  Kt.irt«  ail  over  sKstn 

Our  costs  at  Ford  M  )tor  C')  dejvend  very 
Importantly  on  wafjes.  und  I'm  nut  rt-lerring 


,  ,  lubor  costs  at  Ford  Motor  Co.     The 

c^  I    muterisis   and   supplies — our   other 

major  item  ol  costs— reflects  the  lalwr  costs 
of  our  suppliers. 

We  have  alwa'.s  been  proud  that  the  came 
of  Ford  is  associated  with  high  wages.  This 
makes  sense  to  us.  High  wages  mean  good 
mariteus:  low  wap:es  me.«n  poor  markets. 
But  wages  don't  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
We  have  recently  negotiated  a  contract 
with  the  United  Auto  Workers  which  runs 
for  5  years — a  long  tune:  it's  the  longest  con- 
tract we  have  e\er  had.  The  contract  has 
been  called  by  the  uulon  "the  best  contract 
In  the  industry." 

This  cor.rrsict  gives  us  a  real  promise  of 
stability,  a  knowledge  of  our  probable  labor 
CQsU  within  certain  limlU.  and  other  ad- 
vantaces:  we  tbmk  It  means  the  sueulned 
hli?h  output  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Of  course,  contracts  m  themselves  do  not 
assure  stability— but  they  do  represent  a 
flrri  Intention  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to 
keep  their  houses  In  order  for  a  I'^g  time. 
And  I  believe  that  the  possibility  of  labor 
peace   Is  very  gocd   now. 

For  one  thing.  I  think  that  labor  leaders 
are  beginning  ti  realize  that  they  have 
worked  themselves  out  Into  a  pretty  lonely, 
isolated  spot.  They  are  In  danger  of  getting 
themselves  Into  the  same  bad  position  that 
bUL  Iness  was  In  20  y^ars  ago.  when  too  many 
buslnefsmen  were  thinking  of  their  own  wel- 
fare first  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  sec- 
ond. AggresElon  t.ictics  of  the  past  two  dec- 
ades on  the  part  of  labor  have  been  undcr- 
stnndabie — but  re- ent  events  Indicate  that 
the  American  people  do  not  intend  to  have 
the  terms  of  their  progress  dictated  by  latKV 
unions  any  more  than  by  bustne^siuea. 
Neither  businessmen  nor  Isbor  leaders  can 
afford  to  set  their  own  particular  Interests 
ahead  of  those  of  the  whole  community. 
Nor  can  farmers — or  any  other  single  gioup. 
The  other  reason  for  my  optimism  about 
labor  peace  is  simply  that  everyone  In  the 
Nation  reallSM  only  too  well  that  we  cannot 
win  a  production  race  If  anyone  dratrs  his 
feet.  We.  as  Americans  of  good  will,  htmply 
must  find  peaceful  ways  to  settle  our  dis- 
putes. 

For  strikes  Interlere  with  production, 
and  nothing  mu.^t  Interfere  with  nrodnc. i  )n. 
for  production  is  the  way  out  of  our  difficul- 
ties. 

But  our  difficulties  and  dangers  are  no 
greater  than  have  been  faced  and  overcome 
bv  other  generations  of  Americans,  as  we 
will  overcome  these. 

In  closing,  let  me  summarlie  hrieflv: 
Today  the  United  St.^tes  has  Ix-come  the 
arsenal  of  hope  of  the   "one  world  "  In  which 
we  now   all   live.    Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  look  to  us:  their  only  hop>e. 

These  are  dangerutu  times.  It  would  be 
folly  to  sit  bark  nrd  say  "Fverythlng  is  go- 
ing to  be  all  right  "  Everything  Is  going  to 
be  all  right,  but  only  if  we  make  it  so. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  biuUness  and 
puUtica  as  usual,  uf  t>elnK  just  farmers  and 
stockholders  and  maiui  t-is  and  union  mem- 
bers, each  Jockeying  fur  special  advanuge 
In  a  highly  competitive  world.  We  ve  t>e- 
come  once  again,  as  we  have  In  every  other 
national  emergency.  Americans  together,  a 
nation  of  resourceful,  free  human  beings, 
bent  on  justifying  once  more  our  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  the  faith  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  others  in  us. 

The  e»ence  of  our  problem  as  the  Arsenal 
of  Hops  for  the  world  Is  production;  grestly 
Increased  pro<luciion  for  peace  as  well  B^  the 
defense  of  a  free  world  "Only  the  prfxluc- 
tlve  can  be  strong  and  only  the  strong  can 
be  free  "  We  know  what  our  secret  weapon 
is  the  Infinite  resourcefulness,  the  Infinite 
creativeness  and  productive  abilities  of  150- 
000  000  free  human  beings,  sctlng  together 
toward  a  common  goal. 

If  a  tough,  long-term  {production  rare  Is 
our  problem,  let  s  face  It  frankly  and  m  t  try 
to  kid  ourselves  Let's  organise  ourselves  to 
achieve   that   great   g«Mil.     Let's   ask   govern- 
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ment  to  call  the  signals,  but  call  them  loud 
and  clear  and  keep  us  up-to-date  on  the 
score,  so  that  we  know  what  is  expected  of 
us.  And  lets  get  on  with  a  Job  we  know 
how  to  do  Ijetter  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world. 

We  are  not  expected  to  be  supermen.  Just 
free  men.  We  can  do  the  Job  better — any 
job — because  we  are  free  men. 

Ovir  difflcullies  and  dangers  as  a  nation 
are  no  greater  today  than  other  generations 
of  Americans  have  faced  and  overcome.  We 
have  a  big  chore  ahead  of  us,  but  with  the 
help  of  God,  we  can  do  it.  We  can  make 
good  as  the  world  "Arsenal  of  Hope." 


Address  by  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida,  Before  the  Kojunsha  Club, 
Tokyo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  ^legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27.  1950) 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper)  at 
the  Kojunsha  Ch'b,  which  is  a  distin- 
guished Japanese  club  of  professional 
men  m  Tokyo  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  friends,  it  Is  a  very 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  t.'ilk  before  this  distinguished 
group,  which  for  more  than  60  years  has 
been  one  of  the  great  Bources  and  forces  of 
leadership  in  Japan.  R?calling  that  my  old 
friend.  Mr.  Kasal.  won  the  prize  for  oratory 
when  he  was  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
I  think  I  would  be  wiser  if  I  let  him  make 
my  speech  altogether  for  me  and  say  noth- 
ing to  you  except  to  present  him  to  you. 
But  I  am  dehghted  to  see  again  here  in 
Tokyo  my  old  friends.  Mr.  Kasai  and  Mr. 
Honima.  both  of  whom  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  meet  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  The  Hague  In  1938 

Japan  has  always  been  famous  for  her 
hcspi'.ality.  in  the  smiles  of  your  people,  and 
In  the  wartath  of  the  reception  which  you 
always  extend  to  those  who  come  to  visit 
your  beautiful  country.  My  wife  and  I  have 
for  over  2  weeks  been  the  happy  recipients 
of  Japanese  hospitality,  and  it  has  been 
truly  one  of  the  most  delightful  periods  of 
our  life.  Not  only  the  people  but  the  very 
sun  itself  has  reminded  us  of  Florida  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  sunshine  and  the  warmth 
of  the  beautiful  Japanese  sun.  We  pride 
ourselves  In  Florida  upon  our  good  citrus 
fruit,  our  oranges,  and  our  tangerines.  But  I 
must  confers  I  have  never  eaten  tangerines 
quite  so  large,  quite  so  beautiful,  and  quite 
so  sweet  as  the  ones  I  have  just  enjoyed  to- 
day at  this  table  and  other  places  in  Japan, 
and  for  this  persimmon,  this  beautiful  per- 
simmon, I  am  Jealous  of  it.  t>ecause  it  is  more 
obvious  every  day  that  ray  wife  likes  the 
Japanese  persimmon  better  than  she  does 
her  husband.  We  have  a  saying  in  our  lan- 
guage that  a  little  learning  U  a  dangerous 
thing.  So  1  cannot  speak  with  great  au- 
thority after  having  been  in  Japan  for  only 
a  little  more  than  2  4  weeks.  It  is  otir 
first  visit  to  the  Far  East.  We  came 
through   Dublin   from   the    Inttivarliameu- 


tary  Union  Conference  in  early  September, 
then  came  across  Eurojie  through  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  each  one  of  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East.  Pakistan.  India.  Slam, 
Hong  Kong,  and  China,  and  then  came  to  the 
happy  climax  of  our  journey  here  in  Tokyo. 
Naturally  the  first  visit  which  we  made  m 
Japan  was  to  your  own  incomparable  Fuji. 
Alter  that  we  visited  your  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful city  of  Kyoto,  which  for  so  long  has 
been  a  shrine  of  Japanese  learning  and  cul- 
ture and  beauty  and  enterprise.  And  only 
over  the  last  week  end  we  visited  lovely 
Nikko  and  came  to  understand  ourselves 
why  we  were  advised  never  to  say  "Nik.ko  " 
until  we  have  seen  Nikko.  Now  alter  hav- 
ing seen  these  wonderful  places  I  under- 
stand my  friend.  Kasal,  was  not  exaggerat- 
ing as  I  then  thought  he  might  be  when  he 
made  his  speech  of  the  2,500  years  of  the  glory 
of  Japan  when  I  first  came  to  meet  hira  at 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in  Hague 
In  1938. 

You   will    urKlerstand.    of   course,   that    in 
what  I  shall  say  here  today  I  do  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  speai  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     The  one 
and   only  spokesman   for   the  United   States 
of  America  in  Japan  is  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.      I    want    that    very    definitely    and 
clearly  understood.     I  can  say,  however,  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
that  what  I  have  seen  here  in  the   last  2^2 
weeks  has  been  to  me  a  very  stimulating,  a 
very    encouraging,    indeed    a    very    inspiring 
picture.     And  I  believe  that  never  in  all  his- 
tory   have    so    many    and    such    significant 
changes  occurred  as  have  occurred  m  Japan 
since  the  year  1945.     And  for  the  favorable 
nature  of  those  changes,  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  adopted  a  democratic  constitution, 
a   democratic    government,    with    executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  powers,  each  one  sep- 
arate from  the  other;  the  way  you  have  ex- 
tended a  franchL<5e  to  your  people  and  given 
equal  dignity  with  men  to  your  women,  and 
the  way  you  have  broadened  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  and  strengthened  free  en- 
terprise— for   all   these   things   I   have   only 
hearty  and  warm  and  sincere  commendation 
for    your    great    people.      I    have    seen    yoiu- 
democracy  at  work.    At  Kyoto  my  wife  and 
I  visited  a  polling  place  and  we  not  only  saw 
the  election  officials  engaged  In  the  periorm- 
ance  of  their  duties,  but  we  were  gratified  to 
see  and  to  learn  from  the  election  officials 
that   a  few  more  women   than   men   voted, 
which  is  an  indication  that  the  women  of 
Japan  are  taking  seriously  their  political  oo- 
lig'atlons,  and  I  predict  th.-'t  they  will  have 
a  very  large  and  honorable  and  responsible 
part   in   the   strengthening  of   Japanese   de- 
mocracy in  the  years  ahead.    I  also  talked  to 
educational  leaders  and  have  seen  the  vigor 
and  virtue  of  your  eduactional  system,  and 
I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  your 
courts  and   to  see   that   you   have  an   inde- 
jjendent  judiciary  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  where  every  citizen  may  be  assured  of 
a  fair  trial  for  his  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
an  independent  Judiciary  over  which  no  gov- 
ernment official  has  any  control  or  authority. 
I  have  talked  to  your  bankers  and  business- 
men, and   I   have   been   gratified   to  see   the 
de'^ree  to  which  you  are  recovering  from  the 
devastation  and  damage  of  the  war.  and  I 
have  heard  from  your  businessmen  and  from 
your  bankers  your  plans  for  expanding  your 
trade  to  other  areas  and  countries  and  for 
building  here   in  Japan  a   great  Industrial 
community  which  will  serve  not  only  Japan 
and  Asia,  but  all  the  p)eace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world.  But,  of  course,  my  principal  grati- 
fication has  been  that  in  yotu-  constitution 
Itself  you  have  declared  the  new  purpose  of 
the  new  Japan  to  be  a  people  of  peace  and 
not  a  nation  of  war.    We  ask  ourselves,  what 
Is  responsible   for   this   splendid   economic, 
political,  and  social  progress  that  we  observe 
In    Japan.      First,    I    should    say    that    the 
progress  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of   the  United  States  who  have  nut  looked 


ufKin  the  people  of  Japan  with  revenge  or, 
even  though  they  might  have  been  justified 
to  do  so.  sought  to  inflict  upon  your  people 
retribution.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  have 
thought  of  the  future  rather  than  the  past 
and  hoped  for  a  time  of  cooperation  in  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  prosperity  between  a 
democratic  Japan  and  a  democratic  United 
States  of  Amenta.  Aiid  the  second  source 
to  which  I  attribute  that  great  change  which 
has  occurred  In  your  country  in  5  years  is  the 
leadership  and  the  guidance  and  the  direc- 
tion of  your  country  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  ranits  as  one  ol  the  greatest  soldiers 
of  ail  times.  What  I  have  seen  of  his  great 
work  with  you  in  Japan  leads  me  to  the  ob- 
servation that  history  will  say  that  he  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all 
times.  And  the  third  source  to  which  I 
would  give  credit  for  that  progress  Is  the 
splendid  cooperation  with  General  udac- 
Arthur  which  has  been  extended  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan.  I  give  you  my  warm  com- 
mendation for  the  cordial  way  in  which  you 
have  cooperated  with  General  MacArthur  in 
this  great  program  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  you  in  the  last  5  years. 

So  much  for  the  past,  the  recent  past.    But 
naturally  you  are  asking  this  question  here 
in   Tokyo   and   through   Japan — what    about 
the  future^      You   know   that   General   Mac- 
Arthur  and  President  Truman  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of   the  United   States  arc   workm^:; 
towards    the    early    achievement    of    a    peace 
treaty   for    Japan    and    that    our    country    is 
doing   all    It   can   to   hasten    the   day    when 
there  shall  be  a  link  t)etween  Japan  and  those 
countries   with    whom    she   was   formerly    at 
war,  a  peace  treaty  which  will   be  Just  and 
fair  and  equitable  for  all.     But   the   people 
of  the  United  States  also  have  some   ques- 
tions in  their  minds  which  are  natural  in- 
quiries.   First,  they  ask.  how  sincere  are  the 
people  of  Japan  in  what  they  have  said  in 
their    Constitution    about   the   principles   of 
democracy?     Will   Japan   continue   to   be   a 
great   democratic   country   after   the   peace 
treaty,  or  will  the  people  allow  their  Con- 
stitution to  be  changed  and  to  become  again 
a  document  that  would  protect  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  many  or  give  supreme  power  over- 
all the  people  again  to  a  selfish  few.    In  short, 
will   these   great    splendid    democratic    insti- 
tutions which  you  have  seen  built  in  Japan 
In  the  last   5   years   continue   and  become 
stronger  after  the  peace  treaty  or  will  you 
retrogress  back  into  an  era  which  did  not  ex- 
press the  principles  of  democracy  as  do  your 
Constitution  and  institutions  today.    So  that 
question  Japan  will  hav.'  to  answer  by  Its 
conduct.    For  myself  m  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  last  2' 2    weeks   I   have  confidence   that 
your    democracy    will    grow    stronger,     not 
wtaker.  that  your  people  will  not  allow  their 
sovereignty  to  be  snatched  away  from  them 
by  anybody  whoever  they  may  be  from  with- 
out  or  within  your  country  and  that   you 
will  stand  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  democ- 
racies of  the  world  before  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  in  the  years  ahead.    But  the  answer 
will  not  come  from  me,  of  course,  but  the 
subsequent  conduct  and  example  of  the  peo- 
ple  of   your   great   country.     And   the   next 
question  which  arises  in  the  minds  cf   the 
people  of  the  United  States  is.  With  what 
nation  will  the  future  Japan  aline  herself 
in  the  world?    Will  Japan  in  the  future  work 
with  the  democratic  nations  who  want  peace. 
Who  wish  to  cooperate  with  other  peace  lov- 
ing   peoples    for    progress    and    prosperity? 
Will  she  choose  an  ally  and  co-worker  among 
those  who  will  allow  one  another  to  be  free 
and   raise   the   standard   of    living    of    their 
people,  or  will  a  futtire  Japan  aline  herself 
with  those   nations  of  the  world  who  cffer 
only  war  and  poverty  and  misery  and  slavery 
for  all   those  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
caught  In  their  evil  embrace.     TTiat  Is  the 
problem  that  the  people  of  Japan  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  face  and  the  decision  that 
they  will  have  to  make.     A^aia  I  say  fro.j 
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what  1  haTe  observed  during  my  brief  stay 
her*  I  have  confidence  In  the  decision  that 
the  people  of  Japan  will  malte.     In  the  first 
place,   under   your   democratic   ConBtltullon 
It  will  be  a  decision  made  by  all  the  people 
and  not  by  a  very  few  who  may  happen  for 
one   reason   or    another   to   exercise    power. 
And  in  the  second  place,  the  people  of  Japan 
are   a   wise   and   observing   people   and    they 
see   that    those    nations   that    work    In    the 
United  Nations  with  the  peace-loving  peoples 
are   making   progress   and    helping   one   an- 
other and  that  they  are  all  free  and  do  not 
fear    the   other.      They    will    see    that    those 
nations  that  have  become  satellites  to  a  cer- 
tain foreign  power,  which  you  readily  rec- 
ognise,  today    are    slaves   and  servants   and 
cannot    free    themselves    from    this    killing 
grtujp    In     which     they    have    been     caUB;ht, 
Again  I  say  I  have  faith  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  that  the  people  of  Japan  will 
make.    But  It  is  you  and  not  I  that  will  stand 
before  mankind  and  history  to  render  your 
decision    as   to   what    nations   will    be    your 
friends  and  co-workers  In  the  future  world. 
The  people  of  Japan  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  see   what   the  United   States  of    America 
would   do  even   If  they   were   the  successfvil 
power   In    a    war.      Your   people    have    betn 
treated  here  with  fairness  and  with  friend- 
ship.      Yet     what     Japanese     citizen     diu-es 
Imagine  what  Japan  would  experience  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  Russian  occupation,  or  even 
thoa*  blandishments  and  hypocritical  propa- 
ganda that  Russia  might  offer  aa  an  Induce- 
ment to  friendship  between  that  country  and 
Japan  In  the  years  ahead? 

We  naturally  expect  that  you  shall  have 
a  part  In  your  own  defense.  It  would  not  be 
waging  war  or  preparing  for  war  If  you  were 
to  be  prepared  to  assist  In  preserving  your 
own  security  in  case  you  were  attacked  from 
the  outalde.  We  all  recognize  under  a  peace 
treaty  and  after  a  peace  treaty  you  would  un- 
doubtedly work  with  nnd  through  the  United 
Nations  in  the  use  of  any  forces  that  you 
have,  and  you  would  have  the  assurance  that 
the  peace-loving  peoples  would  aid  you  In 
protecting  your  own  security  a-s  they  would 
expect  you  to  aid  them  In  defense  against 
aggression  In  which  they  might  be  the  victim. 
In  1945  I  sat  In  the  capital  of  Czecho- 
•lovakla  and  talked  to  the  President  of  the 
country.  President  Benes,  with  his  former 
Minister,  Mr.  Jan  Masaryk.  Both  of  those 
great  gentlemen  told  me  that  they  felt  It  was 
only  proper  that  being  close  to  Rassla  as  they 
were  they  should  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dictate  their  foreign  policy,  taut  they  had  the 
assurance  from  Marshal  Stalin  himself  that 
Russia  would  never  iuterlere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  less  than 
8  years  both  were  dead  at  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  they  had  extended  friendship  and 
their  country  was  made  the  tool  and  pawn 
of  the  power  that  said  they  only  wanted  to 
work  with  them  in  external  affairs.  Japan 
is  far  too  wise  to  become  a  victim  of  such  a 
betrayal. 

What  a  tragedy  we  see  here  so  near  to 
Japan.  The  pt-ople  of  China  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  over  a  ctntury.  When  there  were 
others  who  might  have  dismembered  China 
It  was  the  United  States  who  said  no.  It 
waa  the  United  States  who  withdrew  the 
exercise  of  certain  special  privileges  that  she 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy.  It  was  the 
United  States  whljh  since  the  war  has  poured 
billions  of  dollars  Into  China  trying  to  help 
the  Chlne.se  people,  and  yet  today  It  appears 
that  those  In  authority  In  China  are  using 
the  Chinese  people  as  tools  of  a  foreign  power 
to  try  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  dignity 
and  Independence  and  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea.  And  so  the  people  of  China. 
If  they  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  vlc- 
Ums  of  the  selfish  Interesta  of  a  foreign 
power  cannot  but  suffer  and  make  others  suf- 
fer with  her.  On  the  contrary,  what  would 
be  the  future  of  China  If  that  cottntry  were 
to  declare  lU  allegiance  to  the  principles  of 


the  United  Natlni^s  Charter  and  to  the  cause 
of   peace   and   were   to  disen.:iu:e   themselves 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  gra.-p  and  to  become 
the  advocates  of  peace  and  prosperity  and 
work  to  restore  freedom  and  independence  in 
Korea  Instead  of  Interfering   with  those  as- 
pirations?    What  could  China  expect?     First, 
they  could  expect  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  second,  they  could  ex- 
pect assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
United  Nations  In  overcoming  the  damages 
of  war  and  Improving  the  living  levels  of  the 
people,  and  In  addition  to  that  they  would 
have  the  assurance  that  the  United  Nations 
would  also  help  to  protect  them  against  any 
aggression  from  the  outside.     So  the  Russian 
way  Is  the  dark  way  of  war  and  misery  and 
poverty,  whereas  the  dem<K:ratlc  way  Is  the 
way   of    prosperity   and   of   progress    and   of 
peace  and  a  better  life  for  that  splendid  peo- 
pie.     Surely   the   people  so   long   famed  lor 
their  wisdom  will  not  make  the  wrong  deci- 
sion in  declaring  their  choice  and  will  before 
It   is   too  late   aline   themselves   with   their 
friends   and   not   thoee   who   are   Inevitably 
their  enemies. 

But  I  have  kept  you  too  long  and  I  will 
add  only  this  Some  of  you  may  be  asking 
yourselves  this  question.  What  will  the 
United  States  do  In  the  future?  Are  they 
In  Asia  for  only  a  little  while?  Will  they 
soon  draw  away  and  leave  us?  Are  they 
seeking  something  of  special  advantage  to 
themselves  by  coming  to  Asia?  What  are 
the  motives  of  the  United  States?  I  can  say 
to  you.  my  friends,  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  cltl- 
een  of  the  United  States  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  come  to  realize  and 
to  understand  that  we  do  live  In  one  world. 
It  Isn't  a  world  of  the  west  and  a  world  of 
the  east.  It  Is  a  world  of  humanity  and 
that  a  threat  of  peace  In  the  East  Is  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  way  that  we  can  confidently  expect  to 
Stay  out  of  war  Is  to  keep  a  lawful  peace 
In  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  like  officers  of 
the  law  go  with  peace-loving  people  to  the 
redre.ss  of  any  wrong  and  to  the  protection 
of  any  victim  of  aggression.  Only  In  that 
way  can  we  hope  to  have  a  lawful,  a  secure 
and  a  pjeareful  United  States  and  a  lawful 
and  a  secure  and  peaceful  world.  So  the 
United  States  has  n<it  come  for  a  '  ttle  while 
to  Asia.  We  are.  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  peace-loving  people,  going  to 
continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
really  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  and  a  pro- 
gressive world.  They  know  they  lie  who  say 
that  the  United  States  and  the  peace-loving 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are 
fighting  tf)day  In  Asia  come  for  anything 
other  than  a  peaceful  purpose.  In  the  hoe- 
pltuls  of  Japan  I  have  visited  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  the  last  time,  only  yesterday, 
there  are  boys  from  my  State  of  Florida  who 
came  around  the  world  to  offer  their  lives 
and  have  given  their  limbs,  maybe  their  fu- 
ture health,  to  try  to  protect  the  people  of 
Korea.  Around  the  earth  from  Florida,  be- 
coming victims  of  aggression  suggested  and 
Initiated  by  a  strong  foreign  power.  What 
does  Florida  want  trom  Korea?  What  does 
the  United  States  ask?  Nothing,  except  that 
they  be  free  and  independent,  that  they 
chooae  their  own  offlcers,  they  live  their  own 
lives,  they  chooae  their  own  way  and  we  all 
work  together  for  peace.  We  ask  nothing 
from  anybody  except  the  privilege  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  and  peace  one  with 
another.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  win 
democracy  for  the  world,  and  dignity  and 
freedom  lor  the  human  being,  that  glorious 
task  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Much  more 
blood  may  have  to  be  spilled  before  nations 
ahall  learn  that  they  are  not  Immune  to  the 
rulea  of  law.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
Bt4tea  are  determined  that,  however  long  It 
takes  and  whatever  the  cost  In  treasure  and 
In  blood,  we  will  omtlnue  to  fight  In  any  part 
of  the  earth  those  who  are  determined  to 
enslave  their  fellow  nations  and  their  fellow 
men.  and  we  will  continue  to  flght,  Ood  help- 


ing us.  with  others  of  similar  sentiment 
until  we  do  at  lonn  last  achieve  a  peacelul 
and  orderly  and  a  lawful  world  and  society 
of  men. 

In  the  Corxstitutlonal  Convention,  wherein 
the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States  was 
written  and  prepared,  there  was  behind  the 
chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  Geurge  Waah- 
inwnon.  the  symbol  of  a  sun.  On  one  occa- 
sion In  one  of  the  dark  moments  o(  that 
Constitutional  Convention  when  the  out- 
come of  the  convention  was  in  doubt,  a  very 
wise  member.  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, eighty-odd-years  old.  aroae  and  said, 
••Mr.  President,  as  I  have  sat  here  in  this 
convention  day  alter  day  and  gazed  upon 
that  sun  behind  the  desk  of  the  presiding 
officer  I  wondered  sometimes  whether  that 
sun  was  setting  or  whether  It  was  rising." 
There  have  been  those  perhaps  among  you 
who  in  the  recent  years  as  you  looked  upon 
the  symbol  of  Nippon  who  wondered  maybe 
whether  the  sun  of  Japan  was  setting  or 
waa  rising.  I  have  seen  here  In  your  faces 
and  In  the  faces  in  your  people  In  your  Insti- 
tutions. I  believe  I  have  heard  from  the  heart 
murmurs  of  your  citizens  the  asstirance  that 
the  sun  of  Nippon  is  not  a  setting  but  a 
rising  sun.  a  glorious  ri&iug  sun  of  democracy 
disseminating  over  the  whole  area  and  people 
of  the  earth  Its  glow  and  make  Its  own  In- 
valuable contribution  to  prosperity,  progress, 
and  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Well,  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  generoua 
words  and  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  t)e  here  t<xiay  and  I  am  most  grate> 
ful  for  the  distinguished  Interpretation.  In- 
deed the  eloquent  Interpretation,  which  has 
been  given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kasal  today.  I 
have  told  Mr  Ka.sal  In  case  you  wanted  to  do 
so  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  ask  any 
questions.  I  realize  that  you  are  busy  men, 
but  I  would  t>e  very  happy  to  have  you  ask 
questions  from  the  audience  and  I  will  an- 
swer to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


Sheridan  Downey,  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COl.OKADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  ileaislattve  day 

of  Monday.  Nuvembn  27.  ;950> 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  have  a  friend.  Alfonso  Mirabel. 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who.  like  Sen- 
ators who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
S?nator  Sheridan  Downey,  is  devoted 
to  this  capable  statesman  from  the  far 
West.  It  is  a  matter  of  dtcp  re;;ret  to 
me  personally  that  illness  compelled 
Slieridan  Downey  to  give  up  voluiuanly 
his  labors  for  proyres,s  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Mr  Mirabel  has  writ- 
ten a  tribute  to  Sheridan  Downey,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concression.^l  Rccora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

"Well  done"  my  friend.  United  States 
Senator  Sheridan  rViwney.  for  the  distin- 
guished public  service  as  a  statesman  ren- 
dered your  State  and  Nation  durln*?  the 
tenure  of  meritorious  achievements  as  Sen- 
ator  from  California. 

Those  who  know  of  ycur  character  and 
that  you  have  been  an  outstanding  and 
brilliant  legislator  can  now  speak  freely  and 
comment  on  the  gixxl  you  have  accomplished. 

It  Is  of  record  that  recognition  was  given 
you  as  one  of  the  Nation's  foremort  authorl- 
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ties  on  water  and  reclamation;  a  le^n^L.tor 
with  a  sound  grasp  of  the  problems  of  lalx^r 
and  business.  History  has  it  that  you  have 
been  a  lawyer  and  man  of  foresight  and 
vision. 

One  may  now  say  that  Senator  Downey 
as  senior  Senator  from  California  has  ftilly 
served  all  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation. 
Having  established  a  record  of  serislble  lib- 
eralism, always  proceeding  in  a  democratic 
way.  always  protecting  the  Constitution, 
never  to  the  left  or  the  right,  doing  the  best 
he  knew  how  for  the  general  welfare. 

Quoutlons  from  a  March  27,  1950,  letter 
are: 

"DxAa  Mb.  Mikabai.:  I  am  enclosing  th 
analyses  In  the  United  States  Senate.  I  hav 
coHElstently  fought  labor's  fight.  I  have  nt  . 
only  voted  for  'neastires  which  directly  bene- 
fit labor  •  •  •  such  as  hieher  minimum 
W3cces.  full  employment,  workmen's  ccm- 
pcnsatlon,  repeal  of  certain  sectUns  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  etc.,  but  I  have  w  irked 
and  voted  for  such  things  as  public-power 
d^veloament.  low-cost  housing,  the  Euro- 
ff  very  program,  liberalization  of  the 

r  :   Persons  Act     •     •     *  etc. 

"In  short,  my  record  in  the  Senate,  as  any- 
ore  who  cares  to  investigate  will  see  for  him- 
eelf.  is  truly  liberal  and  a  progressive  record. 

•Tet  me  Plve  you  one  example  of  the  fight 
that  doesn't  show  up  clearly  on  the  record 
because  it  has  never  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Sen.ate. 

•In  1945  I  Joined  with  Senator  Chavez,  of 
New  Mexico,  and  several  other  Senators  to 
Introduce  a  fair  employment  practices  bill. 
A  series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Chatvz  and  myself  resulted  in  the  bill  com- 
ing to  the  Senate  floor.  Those  opposed  to 
FEFC  beg.'in  a  filibuster,  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  history  ol  the  Senate  I  worked  to  bring 
a  petition'  and  bringing  the  FEFC  bill  Itself 
to  a  vote.  A»  you  know,  it  takes  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  invoke  clot  tire  arid 
thus  end  a  filibuster  by  lltnlting  time  for 
further  deb.ite.  We  were  unsuccessf til  in  ob- 
tauiing  a  two-thirds  vote  so  were  forced  to 
drop  our  FEPC  bill  In  order  to  in.'^ure  passage 
of  other  necessary  legislation  that  was  being 
held  up  by  the  filibuster. 

"However,  I  have  Joined  with  Senator 
Chwez  In  every  session  since  1945.  in  intro- 
ducing an  FEPC  bill.     •     •     • 

"I  should  like  also  to  clarify  my  position 
on  the  public  power  issue.  •  •  •  I  have 
alwavs  voted  for  nubile  power.  •  •  •  I 
have  supported  TVA  and  the  development  of 
new  public  power  installations,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  handful  of  Senators  who  voted  to 
confirm  Leland  Olds'  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
my  record  which  I  offer  proudly. 

"Sincerely, 

"SHEamAN  Dow?rrT." 

The  letter  lists  but  part  of  the  history  of 
the    exceptionally    brUliant    and    splendent 
jniflcence    ol    the    record    of    the    senior 

»tor  from  California. 

Manv  remember  his  record  for  liberal  pen- 
sions for  our  senior  citizens  that  have 
reached  certain  age  in  their  lives,  his  support 
and  aid  to  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  program  includ- 
ing lend  lease:  peacetime  draft;  pay  in- 
creases for  Army  inductees:  domestic  Issues 
of  national  housing:  full  employment  social 
security:  aid  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  GI  bill  of  righus  (he  was 
one  of  the  Senators  who  conceived  and 
sponsored  this  measure  i;  Federal  Employees 
Act-  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
through  the  United  Nations;  State  rights  of 
tidelaud  oil:  establUhment  of  a  west  coast 
Naval  Academy:  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  other  nation*  threatened  by  the  Cora- 
munUt  peril.  He  consistently  f  ught  efforts 
bv  other  States  to  divert  water  belonging  to 
cidifornia.  To  keep  gamblers  and  rack- 
eteers and  blackmailers  out  of  California  waa 
always  one  of  bis  known  battles.    He  always 
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combated  known  crimes  In  the  Nat'.-^n. 
"Adieu."  to  one  who  mentori!  usly  and  with 
exc^^llerce  served  Kls  people  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  will  continue  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  and  the  world  in  hii  own  way 
In  the  future. 


Fat   UN   Employee   Pay   for   Doling    Cut 
Relief  A:ouse$  Arabs'  Wrath 


EXTENSION  CP  RE>.I.A.RKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  CUTLER 

OF    Ni:'RASK.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2, 1951  depislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27,  1950^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  constant  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  MLss 
Dorothy  Thompson  appearing  in  the 
Washinctcn  Slur  for  December  30.  1950. 
entitled  'Fat  UN  Employee  Pay  for  Dol- 
ing Out  Relief  Arouses  Arabs'  Wrath." 

This  article  demonstrates  once  again 
how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  purchase 
good  Will  ulth  lavish  expenditures  of 
Government  money.  The  article  shows 
that  we  are  incurring  ill  will  rather  than 
good  will  in  the  Arab  countries. 

The  article  also  demonstrates  once 
again  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
make  any  headway  toward  cutting  down 
the  excessive  costs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  the  executive  branch  is 
not  really  interested  in  cooperating  with 
congressional  efforts  to  cut  down  those 
costs.  The  excessive  salaries  discussed 
in  tlais  article  are  mostly  paid  for  ulti- 
mately by  the  American  taxpayer  How- 
ever, they  are  actually  disbursed  by  a  UN 
apency  and  that  makes  it  vt-ry  difficult 
for  Coneress  to  reach  and  control. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fat  UN  Employee  P.\t  fob  IDoling  Orr  Relief 
AROtraES  Aa.vBs  Wa.ATH— Oeoct  Seen  Dome 
NoTHiNC  TO  iMPaovn  Relations  or  MmoLi: 
East  Wrrn  Wkst 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Kn  RotJTE  Home  Fbom  the  Miodle  East  — 
The  United  Nations  is  doing  nothing  to  im- 
prove relations  between  the  Middle  East  and 
the  west.  The  UN  appears  as  representative 
only  of  the  Americas,  the  British  Common- 
wealth Rnd  Western  Eiuxjpe.  Russia  and 
associates  are  not  in  the  picttire. 

The  chief  UN  activity  is  dispensing  reUef 
to  nearlv  900.000  ofHcially  registered  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  living  in  tent  cities.  This 
consists,  per  person  per  fortnight,  of  11 
pounds  of  fliur.  about  3  cups  of  dried  beans 
or  peas.  3  cups  of  rice.  3  cups  of  wheat  and 
1  cup  of  sugar.  Pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren get  an  extra  ration  of  a  cup  of  skimmed 
milk  per  day  When  there  are  fats  this  ra- 
tion IS  reduced.  Occasionally  a  family  will 
get  a  tin  of  canned  fish.  Meat  or  eggs  they 
never  get.    The  diet  is  all  starch. 

The  average  Arab  Tlliager  probably  sel- 
dom has  much  more.  Sanitary  couditions 
are  better  in  most  camps  than  in  most  vu- 
laees.  I  am  told  But  these  homeless  Pa;es- 
tinlan  refugees,  who  Include  many  persons 
who  have  lived  at  a  much  hie  her  standard,  all 
hold  the  UN  responsible  for  their  disposses- 
sion. What  makes  them  addiuonaiiy  in- 
censed Is  the  bureaucratic  manner  in  which 
relief  is  administered  and  the  preposterotis 


scale  of  s.>la".es  paid  the  western  ad  "nlnls- 
trators.  In  Ject.  I  wonder  sr  the  Incredible 
docility  of  western  taxpayers 
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UN  salaries  are  scii.ed  to  normal  home  Mil- 
arles  p!us  a  per  diem  allowance  ranging  from 
•  10  to  $20  per  day.  The  recipients  haTe 
cars  at  their  disposal,  pay  no  Income  tax. 
get  cigarette*,  liquor,  etc  ,  free  of  customs  nnd 
way  below  home  prices.  The  theory  is  that 
other-ise  no  one  would  serve. 

This  is  nonsense.  Many  educational,  medi- 
cal, and  relief  missions  have  operated  lor 
years  In  the  Middle  East  at  very  modest  sal- 
aries. They  recruit  idealistic-  and  socially- 
minded  persons  anxiotis  to  perform  devoted 
■ervice.  or  the  Intellectually  eager  welcom- 
taig  opportunity  for  new  experiences.  The 
UN  makes  no  such  apF>eal  and  handing  out 
other  people's  money  becomes,  for  some,  a 
racket  Why,  for  Instance,  should  a  »40-a- 
week  American  steaocrapher  be  tuxed  to  pay 
a  United  Nations  relief  and  work  adminis- 
tration typist  a  tax-free  income  of  •122  per 
week  in  places  where  living  costs  are  con- 
siderably bf-low  those  in  America'' 

No  EXiropean  'UNRWA  employee  gets  less 
than  •eses  per  year.  Many  of  them  Uve  on 
per  diem  allowances  and  save  their  entire 
salaries.  On  the  other  hand  native  em- 
ployees, doing  the  same  work,  and  often  more 
efSciently.  receive  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
westerners*  pay.  An  Arab  trained  nurse  gets 
•45  per  mouth  and  maintenance.  A  Swiss 
nurse  gets  ( with  allowances  i  •608  F>er  month, 
or  more  than  13  times  the  Arab  nurse  s  in- 
come. A  European  tTNRWA  laboratory  tech- 
nician gets  $700  per  month — more  than  an 
American  colonel  in  regular  service  and  three 
times  the  salary  of  the  chiel  surgeon,  a  dis- 
tinguialied  Arab.  In  the  same  hospital. 

MORF     PAY      THAN     COVESNOt 

A  chief  district  relief  officer  get*  «1.100  per 
month,  or  more  than  the  Arab  governor  of 
the  province. 

The  salary  scales  of  ail  private  western 
institutions  are  thrown  way  out  of  balance 
as  a  result.  An  UNRWA  stenographer  geu 
twice  the  Income  of  a  starting  full  professor 
at  the  American  University  of  Belnit.  The 
Quakers.  'YTilCAs.  Lutherans,  and  Catholic 
welfare  organisations  pay  salaries  which  en- 
able their  people  to  live  decently  but  aus- 
terely, and  thus  win  immeasurably  more 
affection  and  respect  than  the  UN  people. 

They  also  attract  a  superior  typ>e  of  per- 
eonaltty.  I  have  met  fine  administrators  In 
UNRW.\,  but  the  better  they  are  the  more 
they  are  In  rebellion  against  the  whole  set- 
up. And  whenever  one  sees  a  camp  showing 
a  little  love,  sympathy,  and  comellne«, 
with  gardens  laid  out.  a  decent  school  set 
up  and  even  flcorlcss  tents  protected  with 
low  walls  against  seeping  rains,  one  In- 
variably finds  that  some  voluntary  organiza- 
tion has  taken  the  lead  In  doing  its  admin- 
istration. 

The  economic  position  of  the  western  TJS 
employee  vls-i-vts  the  native  makes  the 
UN  appear  as  another  outpost  of  western  im- 
perialism the  more  glaring  when  western- 
ers draw  fat  pay  for  handing  out  lean  chanty. 


Power  Is  Our  Best  Friend  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MrNN'rfc'  TA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF    iH£   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  J a^'iary  2. 1951  'legislative  day 
cf  Monday.  November  27,  195C) 

Mr  THYE     Mr  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  cor^sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled -power  Is  Our  Best  Prirnd  Now/' 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PowCT  Is  OCR  Best  Fmend  Now 

Thr  new  year  calls  for  a  new  look.  The 
Korean  reverses  have  Icf.  us  gloomy.  The 
Immediate  future  ap.^enrs  threatening.  Tlie 
prosptct  calls  for  honest  appraisal  and  clear 
thinking,  not  for  panicky  -llscpurapement. 

After  all.  the  United  St:  .es  continues  to 
be  by  far  the  happiest,  richest,  and  strongest 
of  nations.  We  shall  have  no  need  to  live 
in  fear  If  we  will  make  wise  use  of  our 
strength. 

Strength  means  many  things.  Rl-::ht  now 
It  means  military  power— armed  force  so 
mighty  that  It  mu.st  be  feared.  Military 
power  Includes  agricultural  and  Industrial 
ability  to  produce  more  and  more  food  and 
munlticr.8. 

Our  first  national  duty,  therefore,  must  be 
to  shape  American  strength  Into  Irresistible 
armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  We  cannot 
alTord  to  continue  the  now-fading  illusion 
that  we  can  protect  America  by  buying 
frlend.<;hlps  abroad.  Impregnable  power  will 
bring  us  better  friends  than  will  lavish  glits. 

We  dare  not  shrink  from  the  overshadow- 
ing fact  that  Communists  Intend  eventually 
to  conquer  the  United  States  If  they  can. 
They  will  conspire  within  our  borders,  steal 
our  secrets,  lure  us  Into  bloody,  exhausting 
wars  with  their  slave  countries,  trick  us  Into 
wasting  our  strength:  If  they  mvist,  and 
When  they  dare,  they  will  attack  us  directly. 

We  are  fighting  for  survival  as  a  nation, 
and  for  every  American  lll>erty  and  privilege 
we  posse&s.  If  we  use  our  great  strength 
prudently,  we  shall  w«n.  Their  people  out- 
number us.  so  v,e  must  avoid  wasting  our 
men.  We  should  quickly  adopt  means  to 
organize  othei  antl-Comrnunlst  manjxiwer, 
such  as  Germmis  and  Japanese,  under  our 
leadership.  We  should  stimulate  counter- 
eCTorts  wherever  possible  within  China  and 
other  countries,  even  within  Russia — espe- 
cially within  Russia. 

At  home,  we  should  ln5.1st  that  Congress 
squeeze  every  possible  waste  out  of  ginern- 
ment.  and  spend  only  for  power  Lets 
pound  the  lofty  nonsense  out  of  the  Slate 
J)epartment,  and  put  common-sense  Ameri- 
canism  in  ccmmand. 

Nor  should  we  permit  Government  to  for- 
get that  the  greatest  iwaet  we  have,  the 
one  which  no  enemy  poMiwea.  Is  the  free 
American.  Let  us  not  x-eaken  him  by  a  set 
of  second-rate  totalitarian  contiols  and  re- 
strictions. 

Yea.  the  United  States  Is  rich  and  strong; 
but  not  rich  em  ugh  nor  strong  enough  for 
any  effort  not  now  essential  to  survival  as  a 
cation  of  free  people. 


Our  Nat'onal  Leaden  Should  .Avoid  Arro- 
gance, Btf'ligerency,  and  a  Se",se  oi 
In.'.iliihi'itv 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

HON.  JAMESP.  KEM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  (legislative  day 

of  Monday.  Novetnber  27,  19S0) 

Mr.  KEM  Mr  President,  an  open  let- 
ter to  Hre.sident  Truman  was  read  by  the 
Revertnd   T,  T,  Swcarii.r.en.   pasLor  of 


the  Oak  Park  Christian  Church.  In  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo ,  to  the  congregation  on 
Sunday,  December  24,  The  letter  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  and  significant  com- 
ment on  several  aspects  of  the  foreign 
policies  now  being  pursued  by  the  Tru- 
man admiiiistration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fri'ows: 

This  Christmas  season  brines  many  things 
other  than  hanplness.  such  as  the  tragic  sor- 
row In  the  homes  of  '*2,000  American  Iwys 
wounded,  missing,  or  killed  In  Korea,  and 
the  ghostlike  fear  hovering  over  countless 
thousands  of  other  homes  where  boys  await 
Induction.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the«e 
nulUcns  of  Americans  are  two  major  ques- 
tions: 

First,  what  have  we  bought  with  these 
thousands  of  lives  in  Korea  that  has  any 
permanent  value;  second.  Is  there  no  better 
way? 

SFF  OTHER   .SOl  tJTIONS 

The  average  American  does  not  believe  that 
Cfintlnulng  war  Is  the  only  solution  Of  the 
Korean  situation,  or  that  war  with  China 
leading  into  a  third  world  war  Is  inevitable. 
He  likewise  does  not  believe  that  democracy 
can  be  forced  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  United  States  to  become  an 
arsenal  for  that  purpose  Is  as  stupid  as  one 
can  expect  war  to  be. 

The  American  people  are  not  opposed  to 
preparation,  nor  are  they  unwilllnR  to  make 
great  sacrifices  They  demonstrated  this  in 
two  major  wars  in  this  century  However, 
even  those  sacrifices  havt  brought  their  dis- 
illusionment In  the  specter  of  war  waste  and 
its  twin,  our  inability  to  buy  peace  with  the 
currency  of  force. 

We.  the  people,  are  trapped.  We  rear  our 
sons  for  life  and  what  they  are  offered  Is 
death.  We  elect  national  leaders  and  their 
only  answer  to  international  problems  Is 
the  flght-at-the-drop-of-the-hat  philosophy. 
Modern  statesmanship  seems  to  be  the  fine 
art  of  making  age-old  mistakes  in  newly 
refined  ways.  We.  the  people,  are  not  as 
Interested  in  saving  our  State  Departments 
face  as  we  are  In  saving  the  present  crop 
of  our  finest  youth  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  We  want  some  way,  other  than  war. 
to  be  tried.  It  Is  never  tcx)  late  for  that. 
Ultimately  some  kind  of  pence  will  be  worked 
out  around  a  conference  table.  Why  not  do 
that  before  millions  are  killed  '«^stead  of 
afterward"'  We  might  take  some  risks 
through  II'  n  rather  than  all  of  them 

on  the  ba  i. 

HOPE    FOB    RIGHT    COITRSC 

These  words  are  spoken  In  the  prayerful 
hope  that  no  false  sense  of  national  pride 
will  move  our  Nation  In  the  wrong  direction 
even  for  good  ends.  It  Is  the  convlption  of 
Christians  that  right  ends  will  not  be 
achieved  by  wrong  means.  When,  beiier ' 
than  at  Christmas,  should  we  be  reminded 
of  the  age-old  teaching  that  tlu»e  who  take 
the  sword  will  perish  by  it? 

Every  true  American  respects  the  high 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
and  understands,  in  some  small  measure,  the 
weight  of  responsibility  which  you.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, mu.«it  carry  No  small  part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, we  believe.  Is  to  lead  our  Nation 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force  In  the  world, 
to  demonstrate  the  power  o(  right  rather 
than  the  rights  of  power. 

We  pray  that  our  national  leaders,  of  what- 
ever party,  may  avoid  arrogance,  belligerency 
and  any  sense  of  tnf nlUbiltty  That  they 
may  be  guided  more  by  the  reeds  and  hopes 
of  our  own  citizens  and  the  ma.sses  of  people 
of  other  nations  than  by  the  selfish  propa- 


ganda of  their  self-appointed  spokerman.  Xt 
Is  possible  that  the  people  of  Korea  and  China 
do  not  want  to  fight  us.  Why  not  carry  our 
cause  to  the  peoj^le  before  determining  to 
destrov  them? 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season,  may 
we  avoid  keeping  Jesus  forever  In  swaddling 
clothes,  a  baby  to  cuddle,  but  never  a  Saviour 
to  follow,  as  Isaiah  dreamed,  with  the  gov- 
ernment upon  His  shoulders. 


Under  Cover  of  War  News  Stale  Depart- 
ment Selling  Out  American  Economy  at 
Torquay  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  Nr/.*BA 
IN  THE  «EN.ATE  OF  THE  LT^ITBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  'legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950) 

Mr.  MALONE,  Mr.  ^resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  release  from  my  office  un- 
der dale  of  December  27.  1950.  entitled 
"Under  Cover  of  War  News  State  De- 
partment  Selling  Out  American  Econ-  . 
omy  at  Torquay  Conference."  r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

DcczMBra  27.  1950. 

"Americans  are  fighting  an  economic  war 
as  well  as  a  military  war  and  the  State  De- 
partment is  the  wrecklh?  crew  on  both 
fronts."  United  States  Se-.i^tor  Georcz  W. 
Malone,  Republican,  of  Nevada,  chnrced  to- 
day in  a  statement  issued  by  his  Wa.shington 
office. 

The  Nevada  Senator  said  that  over  100 
State  Department  men  are  now  In  England 
at  a  conference  "which  will  complete  plans 
for  wrecking  the  American  economic  system." 

"Some  of  these."  Senator  Maloni  said, 
"possibly  know  what  they  are  doing  and  are 
traitors,  deliberately  trying  to  wreck  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  bring  on  communism,  while 
the  others  are  simply  following  orders  from 
higher  up."  Contlnuliig,  Senator  Maionc 
said :  "If  the  State  Department  Is  successful 
In  Its  war  against  American  industry,  the 
boys  now  at  war  In  Korea — those  who  re- 
tvirn — will  return  to  a  disrupted  economic 
system  wherein  they  cannot  establish  them- 
selves. 

"Under  cover  of  war  news.  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  are  now  In  Torquay.  Eng- 
land, systematically  selling  out  the  Ameri- 
can workers  and  Investors  by  arranging  tar- 
iff reductions  which  are  a  frontal  attack  on 
American  industry. 

"Knowing  full  well  that  'free  trade*  will 
■  wreck  American  Industry  becatiite  American 
workers  with  their  high  standard  of  living 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  cheap  labor  and 
slave  labor,  the  State  Department  crew  go 
merrily  along  with  their  destructive  plans. 
It  is  established  that  the  T  England, 

conference  Is  further  reduci:  ;  and  Im- 

port rates  on  hundreds  of  American-made 
Items.  Practically  every  State  In  the  United 
States  will  be  hurt. 

"Rumor  has  It  that  the  ITO,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  which  has  been 
on  President  Truman's  'musf  list  for  the  pa»C 
a  year*,  has  been  abandoned  In  favor  of 
c  ig  the  sell-out  job  at  the  Torquay 

C  re. 

-M  V  American  Industries  hare  already 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  free-trade  policy  of 
the  State  Department.     Watch  factories  in 
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America  have  suffered;  at  least  one  has 
cIosMl  Its  doors.  The  American  pottery  In- 
dustry U  being  killed  Makers  of  knitted 
berets  have  given  up.  Forelj^n-made  cotton 
strlJjir  gloves  are  forcing  American  gl  ne 
workers  out  of  Jobs.  American  halters  have 
been  force-J  to  seek  other  employment.  Shr.e 
manufacturers  say  thev  cannot  compete  with 
foreign -made  shoes  dumped  here  at  around 
90  cents  a  pair.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  the 
mmes  have  closed  down.  This  is  only  the 
beKlnning.  Other  American  industries  suf- 
fering from  the  administration's  attack  are: 
textiles  and  textUe  machinery,  woolens  auid 
worsted,  cotton  broad  woven  goods,  silk  piece 
goods,  crude  pefxolevun  products,  aluminum, 
line,  lead  ores  and  buiilon.  sea  foods,  clothes 
pins,  leather  gloves  and  bags,  rolling  mill 
products,  and  numerous  others. 

"This  destruction  has  been  wrought  by 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  so- 
called  escape  clause  in  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  proved  to  be  no  escape  to  the 
threatened  Industries  In  this  country.  The 
so-called  perU-potnt  provision  Is  a  snare  and 
delusion:  In  case  of  a  test  It  would  mean 
nothing,  because  It  provides  only  that  when 
the  peril  pcint  Is  reached  the  President  write 
a  letter  to  Congress, 

"Any  stimulation  In  American  Industries 
due  to  the  war  emergency  Is  of  temporary 
duration  and  wiU  not  strengthen  the  peace- 
time economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
because  of  the  administration  s  foreign-trade 
policy  and  other  attacks  on  American  Indus- 
try that  we  must  depend  upon  a  war  economy 
for  so-called  good  times.  It  is  because  of 
tbcM  administration  policies  that  thj  Ameri- 
can worker  and  Investor  cannot  now  main- 
tain the  peacetime  standard  of  living 

"We  must  take  steps  to  assure  a  strong 
America  economically,  to  halt  the  policy 
which  not  only  weakens  our  positions  abroad 
but  dissipates  our  Industries  at  home.  This 
can  be  done  by  forcing  the  administration 
and  particularly  Its  State  Dep>artment  to  stop 
Its  war  against  American  worklngmen  and 
Investors. 

••The  American  people  should  make  their 
voices  heard  In  demanding  that  the  Torquay 
Conference  be  stopped,  that  wholesale  tariff 
reductions  be  halted  to  protect  our  American 
economy.  In  the  new  Congress  they  should 
demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  ftirther  exten- 
sion of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
expires  In  June  of  1951.  They  should  de- 
mand that  In  Its  place  there  be  establ'shed 
a  flexible  Import  fee  principle  under  which 
American  workers  and  investors — American 
Indu.stry— be  protected  against  the  flrod  of 
slave-labor  products  Only  by  some  such 
means  can  the  American  economic  system 
be  saved." 

8enat(<r  Maloivx  concluded: 

"Let  us  flghi  on  the  economic  front  for 
America  as  vaiUnily  as  our  boys  in  Korea 
are  fighting  for  their  ideals.  Only  by  up- 
holding these  Ideals  can  we  expect  to  retain 
tlie  respect  of  the  t>ovs  at  the  front." 


published  in  the  Springfield  «Mo.)  Bias 
on  December  13.  1950.  written  by  the 
editor.  George  Olds. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Truman  evidently  Intends  to  pay 
the  least  possible  attention  to  Republican 
demands  for  a  greaier  share  in  shaping  our 
foreign  policv.  Since  our  foreign  policy  has 
qiatc'  a  bearing  on  our  lives  and  fortunes.  ^r:e 
Republican  appeal  seems  reasonable  enough. 
Particularly  when  at  least  half  of  the  peop  e 
of  America,  and  perhaps  more  than  half,  are 
Republicans,  or  at  least  not  Democrats. 

It  Is  one  of  the  dismaying  aspects  of  our 
times  that  millions  of  Americans  have  no 
authoritative  voice  in  decisions  that  wUl  af- 
fect our  civilization  for  decades. 

President  Truman's  cavalier  attitude,  his 
somenmes  haughty,  sometimes  breezy,  dis- 
regard of  the  technically  minority  party,  is 
a  frightening  thing. 

There  are  times  when  it  Is  permissible,  ner- 
haps  even  fitting,  for  a  President  to  be  nar- 
row'y  partisan  but  these  hardly  are  the 
times.  These  are  the  gravest  times  in  our 
history,  and  we  need  every  ounce  of  coopera- 
tion, every  smidgeon  of  brains  that  we  can 
muster,  and  the  Republican  leadership,  I 
would  say.  Is  not  completely  devoid  of  brains. 

Think  how  heartenine  it  would  have  been 
to  the  country,  and  how  helpful  lo  the  Precl- 
dent's  prestige  If  he  had  Invited  Republican 
leaders  to  sit  In  on  his  conferences  with 
Pr-mler  Attlee  and  the  military  experts  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Certainly 
they  were  entitled  to  admittance,  certainly 
tlT*  problems  under  discussion  are  the  prob- 
lems Of  all  Americans. 

The  recent  election  virtually  repudiated 
the  Truman  administration  and  a  big  man 
would  recognize  that  fact  and  adjust  his 
policies  and  methods  accordingly. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Demo- 
crat who  surveyed  the  election  return-s  and 
remarked.  "We  Democrats  took  a  whale  of  a 
licking— thank  God" 

President  Truman,  from  the  very  start  of 
the  Korean  campaign,  has  acted  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress;  he  has  kept 
even  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  igno- 
rance of  his  plans  and  policies.  And  that 
way  lies  madness  and  disaster. 


Rjp'jblican   Demands   for   Greater   Share 
in  Shaping  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Mi^>s>.'uai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2,  1951  « legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950 > 

Ml    KEM      M:    Prt'sident.  I  ask  unan- 
u!.  .  ii.^'iu   to   iiave   printt>d   in   the 

A;.;.Li:u  \    10   the   RicoM   an   editorial 


Governor     Dewey's     Senate     Infonraticn 
Secoad-Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NKVACA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  January  2.  1951    legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950  • 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  release 
from  my  oitce  retiaraing  a  di.-patch 
entitled  "Governor  Deweys  Senate  In- 
formation Second-Hand" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

December  12,  1950. 

United  State*  ••lUltor  Gecbge  W  IAalose 
(Republican.  Nevada)  said  tijday  thai  Gov- 
ernor Dewey's  statement  regarding  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  did  net  represtr.t  his 
views  or  the  views  of  RepubUcar.s  g^::tra.:y 


"Governor  Dewey  wns  speaking  for  him- 
self alone,"  Senator  Maloni  said,  "when  he 
suggested  that  Republicans  withhold  criti- 
cism of  Secretary  Acheson  His  informaUon 
from  the  Stuate  fl'X)r  Is  necessarily  second- 
hand, liy  mail  is  heavy  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  Is  that  we  continue  t^  expo«e 
weaknesses  In  the  administration  vhlch  ar« 
resulting  In  the  murdering  of  Americrin  bays. 

"Secretary  Acheson  has  not  abandoned  his 
1949  decision  to  accept  Communist  China  In 
the  United  Nations  and  to  ttirn  Formoea 
over  to  the  Reds. 

"To  stiggest  that  United  States  Senators" 
and  Representatives  withhold  expressing 
the  people's  cpinions  regarding  the  artkMM 
of  any  Government  oficlal  Is  to  suggest  that 
we  abandon  our  responsibility  to  the  people 
who  elected  us. 

*Tt  is  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  or  the 
public  to  what  Is  wrong  In  our  Government. 
We  are  not  going  to  straighten  out  a  de- 
plorable situation  by  trjing  to  Igrncre  It. 
Part  of  the  trouble  we  are  facing  today  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  |>enple  have  not  been 
properly  Informed  as  to  what  ha«  been  go- 
ing on  in  their  Government." 

Senator  Mux>ne  said  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  Join  In  any  plan  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  his  serving  his  constituents  and 
the  people  of  the  Unl-ed  States  as  his  con- 
science dictates. 

Continuing,  the  Nevada  Senator  said: 
"Our  bo78  are  facing  the  Communists  on  the 
war  front.  It  is  our  duty  here  on  the  home 
front  to  clean  out  t.he  Communists  and 
Communist  friends  in  our  Governir.ent  struc- 
ture We  mu?t  set  an  example  at  home  to 
be  effective  abroad.  The  good  citlyens  of 
this  country  do  not  expect  the  camp  fnUow- 
ers  and  the  me-too  advocates  to  dominate 

their  Republican  leaders  " 


Lt.  Harry  E.  Sutton.  American  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

C  F     N  i  W     Y      RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  2,  1951 

Mr  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  have  been  many  examples  of  the 
bravery  and  loyjiity  of  our  Negro  service- 
m-n  in  the  pa^t :  many  times  they  have 
gone  unnoticed. 

The  story  of  a  gallant  N^^ro  infantry 
platoon  which  fought  off  one  of  the  most 
threatening  approaches  to  a  Ccmmunist 
break-through  into  the  K-angniina 
beachhead  is  dramatically  told  m  the 
New  Yo!i  Time.-  oi  December  22. 

Lt.  Harry  E.  Sutton,  who  resides  m 
mv  consres'Jional  district,  is  a  fine  sol- 
dier. He  brilliantly  led  the  United 
States  unit  when  the  North  Koreans 
made  their  attacic.  Only  the  greatest 
bravjry  and  excellent  strategy  on  the 
part  of  L  eutPiiant  .^'uiton  and  hLS  men 
made  it  posP!bl*=  for  them  to  hold  the  line 
and  flnally  drive  off  the  enemy 

Too  little  credit  has  been  given  our 
colored  un:ts  in  the  past.  I  am.  there- 
fore, inserting  the  article  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.AL  RECORD  >o  thai  the  Memc>ers 
of  this  House  may  read  u.  and  icnow  of 
the  outstanding  contr.oution  btins? 
made  by  our  colored  troops  I  should 
also  like  them  to  know  how  proud  the 
people  of  my  congre.ssicnal  district  are 
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of  this  great  feat  of  heroism  on  the  part 
of  Lieulei  ant  Sutton.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Necbo   Unit   Hailed    on    Hvncnam    Stand- 
Platoon  Led  bt  Bronx  Orncra  Staved  Ott 
HOST  Serious  Threat  to  Beachhead 
WrrH    UyiTtD   Statks   Third   Division    in 
KomxA    December   20 -A   gallant   Negro   In- 
fantry platoon  fought  off  the  most  threaten- 
ing   approach   yet   to  a   Communist   break- 
throuch  into  the  Hungnam  beachhead. 

The  Lnlted  States  unit  was  led  by  Lt. 
Harry  E.  Sutton,  of  1100  Franklin  Avenue, 
th;  Bronx.  New  York,  when  the  North 
Koreans  made  their  wild  charge. 

The  red  assault  disintegrated  when  each 
United  States  soldier  was  down  to  his  last 
ammunition  clip  of  eight  bullet*.  That's 
how  close  the  Communists  came  to  pene- 
trating at  least  the  outer  United  Nations 
defense  ring.  ., 

The  savage  battle  of  "Sutton  s  Ridge  be- 
gan before  dawn  Monday.  The  United  States 
counterattack  endvd  Tuesday  noon. 

Since  then  the  United  States  troops  have 
shifted  positions.  The  story  now  can  be  told 
without  endangering  security. 

A  famors  Third  Division  regiment  was 
holding  part  of  the  hlUy  eastern  flank  of  the 
beachhead.  Lieutenant  Buttons  platoon 
was  assigned  to  a  long,  three- humped  ridge. 
Lieutenant  Sutton  has  been  a  soldier  a 
long  time  and  an  Infantry  lieutenant  5  years. 
He  spotted  his  men  in  strong  points  on  the 
three  ridge  nipples  and  along  the  World  War 
I  type  trenches  that  civilian  workers  had 
gouged  In  the  frozen  earth. 

He  was  worried.  Fresh  North  Korean  sol- 
diers—reorganized, reequlpped.  and  fanatic- 
were  on  the  next  ridge  line  over.  On  his 
right  flank  they  had  strong-pointed  a  hill 
that  surrounding  crags  masked  from  United 
States   artillery. 

At  7:45  a  m.  Monday  the  Communists 
struck  Crawling  up  the  bare  windswept 
ridge  came  3  groups  of  20  men— 1  group 
on  each  flank.  1  dead  center.  Just  a  small 
P.ttack.  but  made  by  ferocious  men  who 
wculd  nf^t  stop  even  when  -vounded 

The  United  States  soldiers  moved  back 
and  fonh  in  their  old-fashioned  trench. 
picking  off  tht  Reds. 

"But  they  kept  coming  and  coming,"  Lieu- 
tenant Sutton  said.  "All  day  small  groups 
of  them  kept  coming.  We  would  wipe  out 
this  bunch  and  before  we  knew  It  the  Reds 
were  back  again  " 

The  Communists  from  the  ridge  line  op- 
posite tried  to  pin  down  Lieutenant  Sutton's 
men  with  Are  so  the  assault  groups  could 
reach  the  trench  line.  The  Reds  were  firing 
captured  United  States  Browning  automatic 
riflfs.  machine  guns,  and  Garand  rifles 

Master  Sgt  T>ier  Collins,  of  Malone.  Fla.. 
stood  bolt  upright  and  picked  off  seven  Com- 
munists A  bazooka  man  killed  10  with  a 
single  shell.  But  the  Reds  kept  coming  for 
more  than  11  hours.  FUaally.  at  7  p.  m.. 
there  was  a  break 

•We  have  licked  them. "  the  GIs  told  each 
ot'^.er.  jubilantly 

The  Communists  began  using  small  arms 
again  from  the  opposite  ridge  There  was 
no  assault  this  time,  lust  the  continual  bark 
of  snipers"  rifles  through  the  long,  frigid 
ni?ht 

At   6    p    m    Tuesday    the    Reds   assaulted 

"Sutton  Ridge  ■'     From  the  ridge  opposite  the 

center  of  the  line  came  a  fierce  wall  of  Are. 

A  suicide  enemy  force  struck  up  the  slope 

against  the  left  flank. 

Lieutenant  Sutton  was  not  too  worried 
about  these  two  fronts — the  massed  Are  power 
of  United  States  artillery  could  hit  there 

But  from  the  hill  on  the  right  -masked 
from  the  guns  by  the  other  hills — the  main 
force  ot  the  enemy  was  assaulting  In  the 
darkness.  The  Reds  were  coming  down  a 
prcclpltlous  slope,  tying  short  Hber  ropes  on 
SC.ub  pines  and  lowering  themselves. 


With  flashing  bayonets  they  burst  Into  the 
strong  point  on  the  last  of  the  three  nipples 
on  Lieutenant  Sutton's  ridge.  The  GIs 
there  fought  desperately.  Later  In  one  fox- 
hole Lieutenant  Sutton  found  two  dead 
North  Koreans  and  the  body  of  the  United 
States  soldier  who  had  killed  them  before 
he  died. 

Once  Inside  the  trenches,  the  Reds  turned 
the  United  States  soldiers'  own  machine  guns 
down  the  ridge  line. 

Ptc  Elijah  Whitley,  of  Toledo.  Ark  .  replied 
with  his  Browning  automatic  rifle,  silencing 
the  machine  gun.  Along  the  ridge  line 
Lieutenant  Sutton  and  his  men  rolled  hand 
grenades  down  the  slope.  In  the  breaking 
dawn  they  could  see  the  Communists  crum- 
ple and  tumble  down  the  slope  and  then  see 
new  men  replace  them.  Bodies  were  strewn 
crazlly  on  the  slopes. 

"We  gave  them  everything  we  had,"  Lieu- 
tenant Sutton  said. 

That  was  enough.  The  last  fanatic  charge 
disintegrated. 

Reinforcements  reached  the  United  States 
line.  United  States  mortars  thumped  down 
on  the  enemy-held  right-hand  rldt^e  nipple. 
Lieutenant  Sutton  led  a  counter  attack. 
The  enemy  was  driven  off.  and  Lieutenant 
Sutton's  men  again  held  all  of  the  ridge. 

MRS.  SUTTON  VOICES  PRIDE 

Holding  her  8-month-old  daughter,  Linda 
Louise  in  her  arms  and  flanked  by  her  other 
child.  Harry  E.  Sutton.  Jr.,  Mrs.  'Vadnie  Sut- 
ton could  only  say  last  night:  "I'm  terribly 
proud  of  my  husband."  Through  the  day- 
she  had  heard  over  the  radio  and  read  In  the 
newspapers  about  the  heroic  exploit  of  her 
husband.  First  Lt.  Harry  E.  Sutton. 

Neighbors  crowded  her  small  apartment 
and  offered  congratulations.  Mrs.  Sutton, 
born  In  this  city,  said  her  husband  had  been 
with  the  United  States  Army  for  10  years. 


the   Chinese  Nationalists,"  and  recognizing 
the  Communist  res'lme  In  China. 

PEEDICT3  WILL  DO  IT 

"Thus  the  end  of  the  war.  temporarily, 
until  Russia  Is  In  better  shape  to  flght  us." 

he  said. 

"I  prophesy  now  that  we  will  do  exactly 
what  England  and  France  tell  us  to  do.  for 
we  still  have  officials  without  the  backbone 
to  stand   up  to   European   leaders."  Maloni 

said 

Senator  Eastland.  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, called  on  the  administration  to  drive 
out  "Communist  sympathizers  opposed  to 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek."  and  then 
Join  with  Chiang  In  opening  a  second  front 
in  China. 

COtTLD  TtTHN  INTO  VICTOKT 

With  the  Chinese  Communist  Armies  con- 
centrated In  Korea,  Eastland  said,  the  Ko- 
rean disaster  could  be  turned  Into  a  victory. 
Eastland  outlined  this  plan  In  a  Senate 
speech. 

1.  Arm  Chiang's  Nationalist  forces  on  For- 
mosa for  opening  a  second  front  on  the  Com- 
munist-held Chinese  mainland,  and  give  as- 
sistance to  the  1,000,000  antl-Communlst 
guerrillas  waiting  there  to  Join  Chiang. 

2.  Establish  a  naval  blockade  of  the  Chi- 
nese coast. 

3  Send  American  planes  to  destroy  the 
railways  on  which  the  Communists  must 
transport  supplies  from  Manchuria  and  the 
Manchurlan  arsenals. 

Senator  Taft.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  called 
on  President  Truman  to  stop  hiding  the  facts 
of  the  Korean  crisis  from  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Taft  said  the  President 
should  report  directly  to  the  people  Imme- 
diately after  his  conferences  with  Attlee. 


Malone  Assails  Attlee  for  Role  in  Parley 
Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

I  If     .NtV.MiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951  degislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27.  1950> 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Malone  A.s.sails  Attlee  for  Role 
in  Parley  Here,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
injijton   Times-Herald   of   December   6. 

1950 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Malo.ne  Assails  Attiee  roa  Role  in  Pari  it 
Here 

Senator  Malone.  Republican,  of  Nevada, 
said  yesterday  that  the  visit  of  British  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  Is  a  step  In  a  Pranco-British 
plan  to  "sell  out  the  American  Army  in 
Korea  ■ 

The  visit,  Malone  said  in  a  statement,  "is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  intact  the  colonial 
possessions  of  those  two  countries  through 
the  recognition  of  Communist  China 

'They  are  calling  on  us  now  through  Mr. 
Attlee,  only  to  protect  their  Investments  in 
Brltalns  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  and 
France's  Indochlnn."  Malone  said. 

Malone  predicted  that  Attle«  will  suggest 
that  we  end  the  war  bv  withdrawing  from 
Korea  fud  Porm'Jiu.  "lurnlnu  our  b^cks  on 


The  People  Are  Gradually  Finding  Out  the 
Truth 
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Of 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  26.  1950 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
eventually  the  sovereign  people  of  this 
country  will  learn  the  truth  with  ref- 
erence to  the  load  they  are  carr>'ing  in 
the  way  of  taxes  to  support  the  United 
Nations.  It  will  soon  become  apparent 
to  them  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  furnishing  the  money  and  the  men. 
while  the  United  Nations  gives  the  orders 
that  are  costing  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  fine  boys,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
injuries  which  have  been  sustained  by 
more  than  30.000  of  our  boys,  not  under 
the  American  flag,  but  under  the  United 
Nations  flag 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Fultca  lewis. 
Jr..  which  appeared  m  the  WastUiiglon 
Times-Herald  of  December  31.  1950: 
Washington  REi^.'Rr 
(By  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  ) 

A  new  year  Is  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
another  decade  goea  down  in  the  history 
books.  And  it  goe«  down.  I  might  say.  as  % 
lO-year  itrrtch  »^f  turmo'*  in  which  we  as  a 
nation  managed  to  demonstrate  oonclu- 
slveiv  the  .lip  llUe  aa  ixlaa  luter- 

nattunul  li 
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Ime  Ambassador  Joseph  Kennedy 
tacgtd  an  apt  label  on  the  outgoing  decade. 
He  called  It  a  period  of  staggering  extrava- 
gance. A  pertisal  of  the  cost  accounts  for 
our  past  10  years  of  nelghborllness  indi- 
cates that  he's  about  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  note,  asks  what  the  next 
decade  will  bring  The  be-t  I  can  do  Is  take 
a  quick  look  at  the  past  one  and.  upon  re- 
covery from  the  resuiftng  shudders,  hope  for 
the  best. 

Now  that  we've  got  our  own  Christmas 
bills  to  worry  about.  It  probably  will  seem 
less  than  staggering  to  read  that  since  1940. 
as  taxpayers,  we  scattered  §51,764.500.000 
around  the  globe.  That  s  billions,  and  It 
went  to  14  nations  In  one  form  or  another, 
and  we  have  a  sum  total  of  nothing  to  show 
Xor  it. 

The  Briti.sh  since  1940  got  $36,248,000,000 
and  are  coming  up  for  another  *2.0CO.COO,0<30 
this  year. 

Prance  got  $9,468,000,000;  Netherlands, 
•l.ieaoOO.OOO:  Belgium.  $668  000  000:  Tur- 
key. $294,000,000;  Canada.  $6,500,000:  Greece. 
81.217.0C0.0C0;  Australia.  $1,700,000:  Sweden. 
$62,000,000;  Norway,  $224,000,000;  Denmark. 
$175,000,000.  Ethiopia.  $1,000,COO;  Iceland. 
$10,000,000;   and  India,  $200,000,000. 

That  kind  of  money  ought  to  make  a  lot 
of  friends,  if  handouts  can  buy  friendships. 
At  any  rate  the  United  States  is  going  to 
spend  a  let  more,  probably  another  $100,000,- 
000.000.  to  arm  Western  Europe. 

There  are  a  lot  of  experts  who  think  most 
of  this  should  be  spent  in  the  Cnlted  States 
of  America.  In  maintaining  and  equipping 
the  biggest  defense  army  in  history.  How- 
ever, the  decision  has  been  made  to  spend 
most  of  It  in  Europe,  and  In  the  nest  10 
years  we  wiU  know  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong. 

-  Reports  that  Soviet  armies  are  being  con- 
centrated and  huge  guided  missile  platforms 
are  being  built  for  an  assault  on  Alaska  and 
Canada  continued  to  slip  through  the  mili- 
tary secrecy  screen.  But  nevertheie.>s.  our 
security  plans  cailed  for  nothing  more  than 
a  holding  force  In  the  North  and  in  Asia. 

Those  we  have  helped  in  Evirof>e  since 
1940  with  $51,764,500,000  seem  to  hold  the 
view  that  Asia  is  a  secondary  theater  of 
war  and  of  little  concern  to  them. 

Kennedy  made  this  clear  with  a  few  sta- 
tistics revealing  the  size  of  European  mili- 
tary eflcrt  to  help  us  in  Korea. 

India  has  sent  no  troops,  one  field  am- 
bulance unit,  and  re<;otiations  are  under  way 
for  400.000  Jute  bags. 

Ethiopia  has  offered  $100,000  and  1.000 
men.     Neither  offer  was  accepted. 

Denmark  sent  one  hospital  ship,  medical 
supplies,  and  500  tons  of  suear. 

Norway  sent  a  lew  merchant  ships,  no 
fighting  men.  Sweden  sent  one  hospital 
unit. 

Australia  haa  1.000  Infantrymen  In  Korea. 
40  flchi.?r  planes,  two  destroyers,  one  frigate, 
and  medical  supplies. 

Greece  sent  800  troops,  six  planes.    Canada 
sent  15.000  fighting  men.  one  air  transtxjrt 
squadron,  three  deatroyers.     She  has  10. 000  . 
men  in  training,  earmarked  for  the  Far  East. 

Turkey  has  one  Infantry  ct.mbat  team  of 
5.000  men  In  action.  Belgium  has  1.000  men. 
en  route  to  Korea,  plus  400  tons  of  suijar  and 
medical  supplies. 

The  Netherlands  sent  an  Infantry  battalion 
and  one  destroyer. 

France  has  aiqipUed  an  Infantry  battalion 
of  1.000  men.  out  fUnboat  aad  medical  sup- 
plies. 

Xngland  has  6.000  ground  troops  in  the 
•r*^  one  aircraft  carrier,  four  cruisers,  seven 
destroyers,  and  eight  frigates. 

The  bulk  of  all  the  forces  of  the  countries 
listed  ftayed  at  home.  Only  Um  United 
States  stripped  itself  of  ftihting  men  for  the 
war  in  Korea,  to  the  tune  of  100.000  soldiers 
and  marines. 


Jastice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  BfASS  AC  Hr  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiEXTATlVES 
Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmarits  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  recent 
address  by  David  J.  Dalhn.  contributing 
edjtor  of  the  New  Leader,  as  one  of  an 
excellent  series  of  radio  prog^rams  spon- 
sored by  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Branch  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
Inc.  It  is  well  worthy  of  careful  readme, 
particularly  as  we  start  this  new  year 
which  surely  will  bring  the  necessity  cf 
sound  decisions  on  the  many  complex 
problems  facing;  the  world  today. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  impor- 
tant statement  in  this  speech,  which 
must  be  constantly  kept  foremost  m  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  any  responsibility 
fcr  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  peace.  It  is:  "For  our  generation  Po- 
land remains  a  moral  issue  of  the  first 
magnitude;  there  will  be  no  peace  until 
this  issue  is  resolved."  Mr.  Daliin's  ad- 
dress follows: 

Poland  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  moral 
Issue's  of  our  times.  In  other  contemporary 
problems,  political,  economic,  »^cial,  or  reli- 
gious aspects  prevail,  bat  in  tht  case  of 
Poland  the  appeal  is  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  this  tragic  role  has  been  hers 
now  for  over  150  years.  Beginning  with  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  continuing  dtrring  the 
martyrdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Polish  issue  prc^oked  the  deepest  emotions  in 
the  Western  World — until  the  nation  was  fin- 
ally restored  In  1918.  The  national  status  jras 
maintained  for  only  two  decades,  and  then 
the  new  war  started  Poland  again  appealed 
to  the  conscience  when  she  fell  prey  to  Ger- 
man aggression,  again  when  Soviet  troops 
marched  in.  when  Nazi  massacres  of  her  in- 
tellectuals became  known,  when  the  nimors 
that  10.000  of  hpr  officer-prisoners  of  war  had 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  on  orders  of 
the  Soviet  Government  were  confirmed. 
Then  occurred  the  shameful  western  ap- 
peasement of  Moscow  at  the  expense  of  Po- 
land, when  London  and  Washington  forgot 
their  pledges  and  statesmen  betrayed  their 
ally  In  the  vain  hope  of  buying  peace  for 
their  nations  by  throwing  Poland  to  the 
wolves.  Then  history  proved  that  no  peace 
can  be  bought  at  such  a  price.  The  Inter- 
r.atlonal  tensions  of  ctu-  time  and  the  general 
expectation  of  a  new  war  are  the  reward  lor 
the  shortsightedness,  nay  blindness,  mani- 
fested by  western  leaders  at  the  end  of 
World  War  H. 

If  there  should  be  war,  Poland  will  be  one 
of  the  great  issues.  At  present  Poland  is  a 
province  of  the  Soviet  empire;  deprived  of 
Independence,  she  enjoys  as  many  rights  as 
the  allegedly  autonomous  Bashkirs  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Yakuts  deep  m  S.beria;  under 
Soviet  domination  Poles  have  the  right  to 
praise  Stalin  in  Polish,  whereas  under  the 
Tsars  they  had  to  praise  the  Tsar  in  Russian. 
This  Is  the  extent  of  the  difference. 

To  the  oppressive  rational  system  of  Tsarist 
times  has  been  added  a  new  great  hypocrisy; 
old  Russia  and  old  Prussia  did  not  claim  that 
their  Poles  enjoyed  self-government  and  na- 
tional freedom:  today,  however,  every  Pole  is 
obliged,  in  addition  to  observing  Soviet-pre- 
scribed law.  to  pretend  that  his  nation  is 
free  and  self-governing,  that  freedom  of  press 
and  Ireedoai  of  religion  exist  in  Poland,  and 


that  the  standard  o?  living  ha.«  risen  sub- 
stantially smf^  the  sun  ol  the  Sfjviet  con- 
stitution started  to  shine  on  the  tormented 
country. 

This  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
their  pupF>ets  is  morally  repulsive  Brutal 
truth  l.s  easier  to  endnre  than  deceit  and  Itas. 
The  Polish  Government  we  know,  is  a  Com- 
munist governmert.  but  tt  never  admlt<:  to 
being  ruch.  The  Polish  Army  is  run  bv  So- 
viet generals,  but  it  claims  to  b?  purely  na- 
tional-Polish Polish  foreign  policy  is  non- 
existent, having  been  replaced  by  blueprints 
and  orders  from  Moscow,  but  PoLind  does 
have  a  minister  with  a  large  stafT.  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  a  host  of  delegates  who 
enjoy  greatly  their  trips  to  all  kinds  of  inter- 
national rallies.  Poland's  political  police  or- 
ganixation  is  kept  under  strict  surveillance 
by  Soviet  instructors  from  the  M\'D-MGB, 
but  it  pretends  to  be  Independent  and  to  have 
achieved  in  5  years  what  the  Soviet  OPt7 
worked  at  during  two  decades — false  trials, 
false  confessions,  and  a  network  of  slave 
labor  camps. 

This  odor  of  hypocrisy  Is  perhaps  the  most 
repulsive  feattire  cf  the  present  Polish  re- 
gime. Amon^  themselves,  ^he  Polish  leaders, 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  bosses,  are  frank,  cynical, 
contemptuous;  they  know  the  truth.  Many 
bitter  jc*es  and  pointed  anecdotes  about 
alleged  PolUh  independence  are  in  circula- 
tion. When  I  was  in  Europe  last  year,  a 
former  Soviet  cfflcer,  now  a  DP,  told  me  how 
he  was  ordered,  a  short  time  belore  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  return  from  the  German 
front,  enter  a  Polish  school,  don  a  Polish 
uniform,  and  become  a  Polish  commander; 
he  was  also  ordered  to  give  up  his  original 
Russian-sounding  name  and  assume  an  es- 
teemed Polish  family  name.  When  the  group 
of  allegedly  Polish  officers  stayed  in  Moscow, 
all  of  them,  inclixUng  the  atheists  and  Jews, 
were  obliged  to  attend  a  Catholic  Church 
service,  where  they  had  to  kiss  the  cross  In 
the  hunds  of  the  priest.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  Communists.  An  anecdote  was  being 
tcld  about  the  young  oBkxt  who,  when  his 
turn  came,  approached  the  pwiest  and  whis- 
pered to  him  'Exctise  me.  Father.  I  can't,  I 
have  been  a  Communist  for  4  years  now." 
To  which  the  priest  answered,  also  in  a  whis- 
per. "Kiss,  you  fooU  I  have  been  a  Commu- 
nist for  ao  years.  ' — and  the  photograph  of 
this  ceremony  was  then  sent  to  Poland  to 
Impress  the  good  Catholics. 

The  same  hyprocrisy  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
most  important  development  in  Poland  in 
tiie  last  year — the  appointment  of  Soviet 
Marshal  Rokossovsky  as  Poland's  Minister 
of  War  and.  of  course,  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro of  the  Communist  Party  of  Poland, 
hypocritically  called  Workers  Pany.  Al- 
most all  the  leading  posts  in  the  Polish  army 
have  been  given  over  to  Soviet  generals  whose 
names  were  changed  to  sound  Polish:  Gen- 
eral Korzhyc  ^vice  minister  of  defense  and 
chief  of  sUlT):  General  Sivitsky  (Korzhlcs 
deputy  ( :  General  Poplavskl  ( under  secre- 
tary of  war);  General  Romeiko  (air 
force):  Torkevlch,  Pultuzhytski  and  Stra- 
shevskl  (military  district  commanders); 
Sennitskl  (commander  of  land  forces). 
About  600  hish-ranking  Soviet  military  men 
became  actual  commanders  In  the  Polish 
Army.  Simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Rokossovskys  appointment,  all  Po- 
lish Communist  leaders  suspected  of  opposi- 
tion to  close  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
purged  from  the  government  and  the  army, 
the  first  among  them  l>einsr  the  potential 
Tito  of  Poland — Wladislau    Gomulko. 

The  new  set-up  was  very  similar  to  the 
old  Russian  imperial  set-up.  but  since  Stalin 
wished  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  s 
sovereign  Pclaiid.  the  elevation  of  Marshal 
Rokossovsky  had  to  be  presented  as  a  uniqtie 
act  of  purely  personal  nature;  the  reaaca 
given  lor  taking  this  step  was  that  President 
EiCrut  of  Poland  had  requested  the  Scviet 
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Government  If  poalbto  r  i 

at  the  disposal,  of  Potand 

ernment    in    view   of    the   friendly  * 

between  the  two  nations.  ae''«>fi  ;  ■  '    -    , 

It  would  be  out  of  the  c,  for  Sta- 

lin s  government  to  rellnqu.  d  to  the 

p..:es.     P^I'fnd  Is  Ru.Milas  i;  d  to  the 

west,  to  ' 

SiOll    g'JV-:: 


the  west  must  control  Poland.  For  the  right 
to  lis*  this  road.  Lenin  fought  a  war  in 
1920;  alcng  with  German  zenernls  he  plotted 
a  new  war  m  1&'22.  In  1939.  when  Kit'.er  was 
about  to  tipeet  the  balance  cf  E-urop)e.  Sta- 
lin's Srst  thought  was  of  Poland,  ard  his 
first  Invasion  was  Into  Poland  In  1944-45, 
When  Stalin  decided  to  set  up  his  own  gov- 
ernment m  Poland,  the  first  serious  cleav- 
age between  him  and  his  allies  became  4n- 
evltable      Today,   too.    ?•  "        :'h    In 

Europe   hinges  on   his   :  r  Po- 

land, and  he  would  risk  a  «ar  rather  than 
restore  Polish  independence. 

For  our  generation  Poland  remains  a  moral 
Issue  of  the  first  magnitude,  there  will  be 
no  peace  untU  this  issue  is  resolved.  In  a 
way.  history  Is  a  race  between  expediency 
and  lofty  principles,  between  power  and  con- 
science, between  cynicism  and  Idealism.  In 
the  long  run  naked  power  has  never  been 
victorious.  Its  successes  have  been  tempo- 
rary and  transitory. 

And  they  will  be  so  In  the  case  of  Poland. 
Sacrifices  will  be  exacted,  blood  will  be 
spilled,  bitter  fighting  will  be  inevitable. 
But  freedom  Is  certain  to  win  over  the 
forces  of  darkness  r.r.d  -rpression. 


Malone   Backs   Hearst  on  UN  Betrayal  of 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HO.N.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NrVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  *  legislative  day 

of  Monday,  November  27,  1950  > 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hiave  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Backs  Hearst  on  UN  Betrayal 
of  United  States."  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  of  December  26, 
1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backs  Hearst  on  UN  Betkayal  or 
United  Statts 

(By  Dan  MarLel) 

Washington.  December  26  —William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  is  100  percent  right  In  his  state- 
ment In  Sundays  New  York  Journal- Amer- 
ican and  other  Hearst  newspapers  that  United 
Nations  "unity  is  betraying  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States."  Senator  George  W.  Ma- 
lone   (Republican,   Nevada i    declared. 

He  said 

•Mr.  Hearst  should  t>e  commended  by  every 
rlght-thlnkiiig  American  for  calling  the 
Nation's  attention  to  Britain  s  rubber  ship- 
ments to  Russia  as  a  prime  example  uf 
United  Nations    unity  "  " 

Senator  Malone  referred  to  the  signed  edl- 
turial  by  Mr  Hearst  titled  'A  Tragic  Unity" 
which  said  in  pai  t : 

"I  think  shipments  of  rubber  to  Russia  at 
•  time  when  Russia  U  supplying  arms  and 
much  i'«^ded  equipment  to  the  Chinese 
armies  which  are  slaughtering  the  Iwys  from 


the  United  States  Is  a  fair  example  of  the 
uni"-  which  prevails  in  the  United  Nations  " 

^!^  \F  s.,;.;  Dr.::^h  trade  with  Russia  i» 
f  r-.i.-:  tr.e  L  nitetl  fc'-.i'.cs  to  pay  record  price* 
for  natural  rubber  needed  to  build  our  own 
defense. 

Russian  purchases  with  tin  have  also 
n  .   prices  to  skyrocket,  he   pointed 

c  l. 

"Ti^ie  B;  P 

"To  the:i-  -    -         ;  'd  by  R'«- 

sia's  slave  labor.  Is  as  gocxi  as  ours,  and  some- 
times the*-  seem  to  think  It  Is  better. 

••Britain  and  her  traders  are  open  to  the 
hi.  Ider. 

ago  as  November  1948.  when  I  was 
i'l  .-e  on  a  tour  to  see  what  deals  our 

aup^-..-  friends  were  makln;?  with  •":'.« 
Communists.    I   found   the   British   .«-•  : 

s.Uable  quantities  of  tin  and  rubber  t.,  ~  --■- 
Russia. 

"They  ve  shipped  tin  and  rubber  to  Com- 
munist Ru.i.sia  ever  since. 

••They're     still     shipping     while     V 
planes   and  military  equipment   are    r 
our  boys  In  Korea." 

DECLARED    A    T«ACEDT 

"Mr  Hearst  rightly  declares  "it  is  a  tragedy 
that  President  Truman  tolerates  such  base 
betrayal  of  our  country  and  our  people  by 
these  supposed  allies.' 

•It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress allowed  themselves  to  get  roped  In  by 
schemes  to  support  these  so-called  allies  In 
the  first  place. 

"There  Is  not  1  of  the  16  nations  of 
Europe  that  has  been  receiving  our  largesse 
under  ECA.  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sweden,  that  has  not  been  selling  goods  to 
Russia  whenever  and  as  much  as  they  can. 

"Months  ago  I  exposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  gis  trade  treaties  these  Marshall 
plan-United  Nations  countries  have  with 
Rus.sia. 

"The  British  were  trading  with  Russia  and 
planning  more  trade  when  Britain  applied  for 
its  first  multibllllon-dollar  loan,  and  later, 
when  it  came  to  us  for  other  billions  in  ECA 
hand-outs. 

•"Britain  and  France  had  even  entered  Into 
nonaggression  pacts  with  Russia.  Congress, 
under  admihistratlon  pressure,  went  right 
on  with  Its  too  late  to  do  something  about 
hand-outs.  , 

"The  htjur  Is  late  but  not  It. 

"First  we  should  stop  all  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  any  nation  that  is  helping  Russia 
and  her  satellites  consolidate  their  gains 
and  prepare  for  world  war  III. 

••We  should  enter  Into  long-term  contracts 
with  Brazil  and  the  other  countries  cf  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  produce  natural 
rubber  for  their  entire  output,  even  If  we 
must  pay  a  higher  price. 

"We  should  produce  synthetic  rubber  to 
our  utmost  capacity. 

•"Then  let  the  British  try  their  squeeze." 


Our     Power     Was     Never     Greater.     Our 
National  Honor  Never  Brighter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HCfUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  Americans  started  the  New 
Year  with  a  gloomy  outlook,  so  it  was 
ver>'  heartening  to  read  the  messase  from 
Walter  Winchell  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  January  1, 


1951.  and  which  gives  us  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine. 

Walter  Winchell  has  foucht  for  many 
years    agauist     isms    which    are     un- 
American.    In  his  article,  he  eloquently 
and  in  a  few  well-cho><en  words  cr>-.slal- 
Lzed  the  l.ssues  which  s^^nou.sly  concern 
the  American  people  today,  and  Rave  us 
ye.^,:.  •  land  of  ours  .still 

is.  a;...  .....  L. :..-----  to  be.  the  world's 

greatest  arsenal  in  the  battle  for  de- 
n-  •.    From  this,  people  the  world 

u.i .  .no  cherish  freedom  can  take 
heart  and  know  that  no  ideology  forcun 
to  our  Am  :  '->  will  be  allowed  to 

fiouri.^h— at  can  and  will  con- 

tinue to  wield  our  influence  in  the  cause 
of  democracy 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  Mr.  Winchells  ar- 
*:-!'^  -SO  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
::.  .  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  It 
follows : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  United  States,  things  look 
bad  for  our  country.  I  know.  Many  experts 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
are  now  as  unreasonably  gloomy  as  they  once 
were  absurdly  cheerful. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  secret  history  of 
the  world,  our  final  power  was  never  greater, 
and  our  national  honor  never  brighter.  The 
fact  Is  our  secret  weapons  are  so  powerful — 
that  out  of  common  humanity  we  will  not 
use  them — except  in  extreme  necessity.  This 
Nation  can  defeat  any  other  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  in  the  world.  If  it  comes 
to  a  matter  of  survival.  We  not  only  can 
defeat  the  Communists  as  a  nation — we  can 
obliterate  the  Russians  as  a  people. 

In  our  secret  arsenals  are  enough  weapons 
to  remove  every  Russian  city  of  over  100,000 
population  from  the  map.  Within  ©asy 
striking  distance  of  our  foreign  bases  we 
could  vaporize  50.000.000  Russians  In  one 
mass  bombing.  We  know  what  the  Russians 
have  in  secret  weapons — but  compared  to 
ours  they  don't  amount  to  a  fourth  of  July 
firecracker. 

That  is  also  true  of  Korea.  We  could  burn 
out  the  Red  Chinese  army  In  Korea  to- 
night—and the  only  reason  we  don't  do  It 
is  that  we  would  not  think  of  killing  the 
29.000.000  Koreans  we  are  going  to  llb«  fate. 
We  could  incinerate  the  Kremlin  faster  whaa 
we  could  free  Korea.  But  the  50.000.000  Rus- 
sians we  could  kill— '25.000.000  would  be 
children.  And  It  is  not  our  tradition  to 
attack  babies. 

Stalin  knows  that  the  very  second  the 
artillery  of  his  fleld  armies  rolls  west  on 
Europe — something  is  going  to  roar  north 
from  the  Mediterranean.  And  the  black  hole 
in  the  earth — which  was  once  Moscow — will 
be  the  only  evidence  left  of  the  blackness  of 
his  crime. 


Malone   Hits  Tariff   Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  .M.ALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  ^  legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950  > 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reiord.  an  article 
entitled  Malone  Hits  Tantl  Policy."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can of  December  27.  1950. 
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There  toeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Craiccs  Stati  Dc/urrMXirr  Is  Sciximg  Out 
UMms  6TATIS — Malonk  Hrrs  TAairr  Polict 

Senator  ii*nwT  charged  that  more  than 
IM  Slate  Department  employees  now  are  in 
Sngland  selling  out  Amerlr'an  workers  and 
Investors  by  making  tarifl  concf  Ions  to 
other  nations. 

The  Nevada  Republican  said  an  Interna- 
tional trade  conference  now  going  on  at 
Torquay.  England,  •will  complete  plana  for 
wrecking  the  American  economic  system. 

"American.^  are  fighting  an  economic  war 
as  well  as  a  military  war  and  the  State  De- 
partment Is  the  wrecking  crew  on  both 
fronts."  M.KLOJTE  said. 

ReprMentatives  of  more  than  30  nations 
are  r-  '  the  Torquay  conference.     Six 

other  ies  are  seeking  to  have  a  part 

In  any  agreement  reached. 

WOtrU)  KILL  Ta.lDE  ACT 

1CAU3NE  called  on  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, convening  January  3.  to  let  ihe  1934 
Trade  Agreement  Act  die  next  June  30. 

He  said  the  administration  has  been  using 
this  law  to  make  tariff  concessions  which  he 
said  have  baaly  hurt  many  American  Indiis- 
trles. 

"We  must  take  steps  to  assure  a  strong 
America  economically,  to  halt  the  policy 
which  not  only  weakens  our  positions  abroad 
but  dissipates  our  Industries  at  home."  Ma- 
lone said.  ••This  can  be  done  by  forcing  the 
admini::tration  and  particularly  its  State  De- 
partment to  stop  its  war  against  American 
worklngmen  and  Investors.' 

Malone  has  long  advocated  a  flexible  im- 
port-fee principle  for  the  United  States  in 
dealing  with  other  nations.  Such  a  system 
would  take  Into  account  any  difference  in 
living  standards  In  setting  tariffs  on  goods 
coming  into  this  cotintry. 


Time:  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

CF    NrW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarKs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Winchell  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  of  January  2,  1951: 
Tucs:    1351 

Time  is  a  mysterious  process  moving-  In- 
exorably from  infinity  to  eternity.  ClvUiza- 
tion  Is  as  ancient  as  the  oceans  and  as  new 
as  tomorrow.  A  split  second  holds  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  The  serene  Instant 
when  night  and  day  are  balanced  marks  the 
end  of  1  day  as  well  as  the  start  of  another. 
Tomorrow  is  woven  out  of  the  thread  of 
yesterday. 

You  can  appreciate  the  miracle  of  time  by 
realizing  the  millions  of  years  cf  evolution 
It  has  taken  to  carve  the  human  hand. 

It  is  well  to  rememoer  that  clocks  and 
calendars  are  not  the  sole  yardsticks  of  time. 
They  are  eadgets  designed  to  regtiiate  our 
dally  existence.     Time  has  no  dates  or  hours. 

Philosophers  are  aware  that  the  yardstick 
of  time  varies  with  the  conditions  of  our 
existence.  A  moment  of  agony  U  longer  than 
an  hour  of  bliss.  A  year  of  slavery  longer 
than  a  decade  of  liberty.  A  million  years  Is 
only  a  wink  to  an  astronomer.  Yet  a  deci- 
sion a  diplomat  makes  in  a  moment  can  af- 
fect thousands  of  years  of  history. 


Time's  strangest  aspect  is  that  nations  ex- 
isting in  1951 — hve  in  different  ages. 
Atomic  ingenuity  mingles  with  prehistoric 
hatreds.  It  Is  1951  in  Moscow — but  the 
spirit  of  communism  lives  In  a  cave.  Politi- 
cally and  spiritually  some  nations  are  stiil 
m  the  Middle  Ages.  Over  the  roar  of  jet- 
propelled  planes  you  can  hear  the  steady 
throb  of  medieval  tom-toms 

What  has  humanity  got  to  show  for  1.950 
years  of  civlllzaticn''  Fabulous  cities,  won- 
drous machines.  Incredible  sclentiac  accom- 
plishments. There  are  marvels  winging 
through  the  sk'.es  and  flowing  through  test 
tubes.  Mechanical  magic  galore.  Material 
miracles  that  could  defy  the  imagination  of 
angels. 

There  h.is  been  great  progress  in  curing 
Ills  of  the  flesh.  Yet  the  spiritual  maladies 
remain   lareely  unccnquered. 

Amid  humanity's  most  startling  material 
achievements,  a  shocking  paradox  exists. 
Within  the  gUtter  of  shimmering  cities  are 
gnm  shadows.  In  the  most  modern  metrop- 
olis you  can  find  luxury  and  poverty  side  oy 
side. 

Many  who  live  in  the  same  cltv  don't  In- 
habit the  same  world.  Many  who  live  in  the 
same  wcrld  don't  exist  in  the  same  age. 

The  most"  obvious  fact  of  modem  Life  is 
also  its  most  crushing  problem:  Mankind 
moves  forward  materially  like  a  rocket  while 
spiritual  progress  Is  no  swifter  than  a  para- 
lytic turtle.  Just  gaae  at  the  front  pages: 
Pace  1  indicates  a  global  holocaust:  page  2 
heralds  another  triumph  in  the  flght  against 
diseaiie. 

Time  has  caused  massive  geographical 
chang.s.  The  years  have  changed  the  shape 
of  continents,  the  contour  of  oceans  and 
carved  mighty  canyons.  Vast  distances  have 
been  shortened.  But  when  will  we  bridge  the 
distances  separating  hiunan  hearts? 

Down  through  the  ages  one  fact  has  re- 
mained crystal  clear:  Human  progress  Is 
never  achieved  easily  or  swiftly  Tliere  are 
no  short  cuts  to  Paradise.  Mankind  has 
moved  forward  by  surmounting  obstacles. 
Every  human  right  is  the  result  of  sacrifices. 

Progress  comes  from  men  of  vision,  faith, 
and  courage  who  have  dared  face  a  challenge. 
Humanity  never  advances  to  the  tune  of  brass 
bands.  "The  banners  of  progress  are  tattered 
uniforms;    Its  medals  are  scars   and  its  only 

music  is  the  heanbeat  cf  brave  hiunans.  Be- 
fore history  is  inscribed  with  ink — it  Is  writ- 
ten In  blood. 

The  agonized  cries  of  the  minutemen  made 
possible  our  liberty— not  the  lilting  strains 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  What  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury can  learn  from  the  past  Is  that  only 
courage  and  hardship  will  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival of  humanity  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. 

The  cub  was  once  a  mighty  weapon — today 
It  is  the  atomic  bomb.  But  whether  people 
live  In  an  age  of  bows  and  arrows  or  super- 
sonic rockets — the  essential  decency  of  the 
human  spirit  has  remained  timeless. 

The  human  spirit  h;vs  been  powered  by  a 
constant  striving  for  a  better  way  oi  life. 
Which  explains  why  the  Ten  Commandments 
have  rema'ced  more  potent  than  ail  of  his- 
torv's  tyrants — and  their  armies. 

The  immcoxality  cf  the  spirit  is  mankind's 
brightest  hope — because  it  insures  the  in- 
evitable disintegration  of  despotism.  Time 
ca"  siirivei  the  skin  and  still  the  heart,  but 
the  teachings  of  a  Man  born  1.950  years  ago 
are  everlasting.  There  Is  more  power  in  the 
G<:lden  Rule  than  in  a  mountain  of  uranium. 
And  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  have  done 
more  to  unite  people  everywhere  than  all  the 
treaties,  pacts.  ai.d  charters.  The  funda- 
mental religious  truths  have  survived  wars. 
earthquakes,  and  famines.  Catastrophe  fol- 
lows catastrophe,  as  waves  break  upon  the 
shore.  Yet  the  storms  of  human  tragedies 
never  wrecked  the  foimdation  of  spiritual 
strength  And  only  upon  that  foundation 
can  we  erect  a  better  way  of   iiie. 


None  should  forget  this  compei'.tng  fact  of 
civilization:  When  compared  with  the  aga 
of  the  seas,  humanity  Is  still  in  its  dawn. 
There  is  still  time  to  mold  a  world  where  no 
man  lives  in  fear,  and  chUdren  grow  up  in 
peace. 

It  takes  just  a  modicum  of  realism  to  un- 
derstand that  time  is  neutral.  It  Is  not  a 
servant,  but  must  be  mastered.  It  fights  on 
the  side  that  best  utUizes  It.  It  takes  cour- 
age and  patience  and  valor  to  move  onward. 
A  hundred  hammer  blows  may  smash  a  rock. 
Yet  the  blow  that  finally  shatters  it  is  no 
more  vital  than  those  that  preceded  It. 
Tyranny,  like  cancer,  still  hasn  t  been  con- 
quered. Becatise  it  is  a  lengthy  struggle  Is  no 
rea.son  for  surrendering.  The  cure  for  dis- 
eases, wtiich  scientists  have  been  working 
on  for  centuries,  may  be  discovered  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  great  ally  of  tvranny  is  complacency. 
Time  wasted  by  decent  men  aads  time  to  the 
lives  of  despots.  Every  iiuman  act  is  a 
ripple  which  eventually  reaches  the  far  shores 
of  history.  For  history  Is  the  total  biography 
of  every  man  who  lives — and  has  lived. 

This  Nation's  history  offers  the  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  ageless  force  of  justice. 
The  faith  that  overcame  the  rigors  of  Valley 
Forge  made  possible  the  triumph  of  I  wo 
Jima.  George  Washington's  flaming  spirit 
burned  within  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  car- 
ried like  a  torch  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Most  Americans  have  never  ceased  bat- 
tling for  the  ideals  that  motivated  the 
minutemen.  Jefferson's  rineing  words  still 
find  echoes  In  the  hearts  of  Americans  to- 
day. The  nde  PaiU  Revere  started  has  never 
really  ended. 

If  there  are  Americans  fighting  for  liberty 
in  the  fortieth  century— it  will  still  b«  1T78. 


i^lationum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    REVA  BECK  BOSONE 

or   ITTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Camp  Pclk.  La  ,  December  24.  1950. 

Dzah  RETREsnrr.ATTVx  Bosowi :  When  it  l>e- 
came  apparent  that  the  Communists  had 
selected  force  as  a  means  of  further  expand- 
ing their  power.  I  cl<3aed  my  law  o<Bce  in 
Heber  and  joined  the  Pc  rty-flf th  Infantry 
Division,  where  I  had  served  during  the  last 
war.  It  was  most  encouraeing  to  find  my- 
self among  old  friends,  all  anxious  to  do 
their  best  to  preserve  our  Nation.  We  have 
really  worked  hard  at  it — from  about  5  45 
to  8  p.  m.  or  7  or  8  or  9  every  day. 

Practically  all  of  our  officers  and  many  of 
our  noncoms  are  combat  veteraiM — ^not 
anxious  to  get  killed,  but  determined  to  pro- 
tect America.  But.  Judge,  ol  late  a  terrible 
thing  has  raised  its  head.  Isolatlon.sm — 
first  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Kewwith  Wbkxbt 
have  trumpMsted  the  watch-cries  cf  the  cult. 
It  has  taken  a  slightly  new  form — 1.  e  .  our 
Navy  and  Air  Force  can  save  us.  we  don't 
have  to  risk  our  necks  or  spend  otir  blessed 
money 

In  the  first  place  they  are  wrong  from  a 
military  point  of  view  If  we  can  t  stop  the 
Russians  in  Europe  with  all  the  French  and 
BritiKh  et  al.  to  help  us.  »e  will  be  in  a 
tough  spot  at  home  without  their  help. 
Because  of  the  couraeeous  and  determined 
leadership  of  P.  D  R.  and  Henry  Stlmson 
et  al.  and  the  250.000  American  men  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  last  war,  we  have  wqi 
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a  sertM  of  t»MS  T»ir.  '•  cui  homeland 

which  enable  va  to  n....  -e  a.:v:res.^ors  Lir 
from  home  JtKlge.  I  saw  the  wrecked  tcwna 
In  Italy.  France,  and  Gr—  --  I  «aw  the 
terror  :n  the  eves  of  pe^  ^e  land  had 

be«n  -T-      I  <i-"  >   »ir.t    this   to 

happ  me  cr  to  my  family       And 

I  saw  tae  tyixcara  of  corp«««,  at  Dachau  and 
the  gu  chamber*.  I  doni  Intend  to  o  wer 
here'uctU  '.hey  select  me  lor  eiecutlon  neit. 
We  have  a  great,  powerful  Nation,  with 
great,  powerful  friends.  Those  with  courage 
enovi-:  e  the  realities  of  our  situation 

must  and    maJte    th-m>w»'.ve8    heard 

above    the    cowardly    »  of    the 

Hoover*  and  Wherrys.  G>  .  ^  ..s  knows 
what   we  can   do.     He   so   testified   Just   the 

otbcr  day. 

lant  U  ironical  that  the  Republicans,  who 
were    so    busj    a  •    the    Democrats    of 

coddling   the  C  ts  as   long  as  that 

■erred  the  purpose  c:  helping  them  to  pre- 
serve their  precious  money,  now  turn  out  to 
be  the  isolattontsts  when  It  takes  cour.\ge 
and  sacrtflce  to  deal  wub  the  real  Communist 
tiureat. 

I'm  writing  this  rather  long  letter  tc  you  as 
a  persona:  friend  whom  I  have  lone  re- 
8p)ected.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  m  the  performance  of  your  weighty 
responsibilities  during  the  neat  lew  months. 
I  so  hope  you  can  stop  these  cowards  from 
denying  us  the  one  real  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting our  homes  and  preserving  democracy. 
Most  sincerely. 

Ci.nt  M    H.»TrH.  Jr  . 
Captain.  One  Hundred  and 
Sixttetn  Fteld  Arttllfy  Battalion. 


If  by 


Some  Thoughti  About  I'jjl 

rxTtMnion  or  RtMARKs 

■..  '^  t',. . 
WntKh  r  I'rM-r   r'  unVM» 

Tuttdav.  Januitry  2,  t*St 
Mr     Hri-tKR      Mr     8p«ftker,    und*r 

|fav«  f'   •        'J  my  tr— ■•■•*' - 

oto.  I  •    the  t 

Ed  Sulhvan.   from  ihe  New   Yuilc  Dally 

News  of  Jiinuui-y  I.  1951: 

tyiut  Tiiou'GMTS  About  195 1 
(By  Ed  Sullivan) 

f"ai.  always 

(  .»'ir  names 

tJ  spearhead  heated  <  i  lu  a  loyalty 

oath,  you  marvel  at  tht  :ity  which  en- 

rolls their  names  and  reputations  on  such 

sucker  hy.ts 

In  a  national  emergency,  when  Washing- 
ton e-Xf  h;is  demonfttrated  that  loyal- 
ties art-  :.able,  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
liidlviduiii  aud  the  country  to  proclaim  his 
loyalty. 

A  loyalty  oath  Is  no  infringement  of  free- 
dom or  liberty. 

Rather  it  Is  one  of  the  duties  inherent  In 
the  Citizenship  contract,  a  contract  you 
ratify  by  acrepting  all  of  the  vital  privi- 
leges Insured  by  the  Constitu  ilUury 
protection,  education,  heuiih  ..  trial 
by  Jury.  lreedi»ni  of  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  religion. 

It  U  tremendously  slgtilftcant  that  article 
VI.  of  the  original  seven  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. deiHHnded  that  ull  n»»tlonal  Hud 
State  otncers  shnll  be  bound  by  oath  or 
afflrmat.'n  to  support  the  Conntitution. 

When  the  young  Nation  ;  'he 

Conatilution  was  not  suflv  as 

u»  individual  and  Stale  rights  10  original 
ametidmenu   were   added 


Ar'.v-le  I.  dif.  '-"edom  of  religion,  of 

«;.  ft-^i..  ;■  pres^  .  -  ncht  to  petition,  did 
n.^t  alter  the  necossuy  f.ir  Fed  I  State 

offlcials    t.iklng    au    uath    cf  The 

founding  fathers  recognized  the  necessity 
for  suc'i  an  oath  of  loyalty.  Just  u  we  can 
recognize  U  In  1951. 

In  l!J51.  some  people  of  show  business 
would  do  well  to  learn  the  true  meamm;  of 
lo-alty  and  patrlctlsm.  and  never  forget  the 
deeper  implications. 

During  World  War  II.  this  reporter  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a  Marine  base,  down  South. 
when  a  division  was  about  to  shove  off  for 
the  ':  The  speaker  was  a  New  Yorker. 

M   :  Robert  E    McCormlck.  and  he  se- 

lected as  his  theme  tae  Marine  motto:  Sem- 
per Fidelia— Always  Faithful. 

Out  of  that  came  his  analysis  and  defini- 
tion of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

"Lovalty."  he  to'd  them,  "means  being  al- 
^•a-  -ul  to  a  lawful  government. 

I  comes   from   a   reasoned   convic- 

tion. It  13  the  result  and  accompaniment 
of  human  reason  telling  a  person  to  adhere 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country. 

•Loyalty  Is  the  basis  on  which  patriotism 
Is  founded  and  without  loyalty,  there  can 
be  no  true  patriotism. 

'•Patriotism,  on  the  ot.^er  hand.  Is  love  of 
countrv.  It  adds  the  emotional  element  of 
love  and  devotion  to  one's  cruntry.  to  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  Its  laws.  Patriotism  with- 
out loyalty  is  hypocrisy." 

The  Marines,  typified  by  such  men  as  Si?t. 
John  Basllone.  In  World  War  II.  and  such 
men  as  MaJ.  Oen.  Oliver  Smith,  of  Korean 
fame,  in  this  war.  always  t  1  those  deft- 

Dltion.s  engraved  on  the.r 

In  r«5l.  let  us  bop*  that  ait  Americans  will 
need  no-promptlng.  when  th..-.  r.-  .  ii;. .!  u:>  n 
to  interpret  these  two  o'r 


An  i«   new»j> 
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end  It  U  partlctilarly  Important  to  do  thsit. 
and  we  sho-ald  be  grateful  to  all  who.  out  of 
wisdcm.  experience,  and  proven  Idealism, 
help  to  clarify  the  grave  Issues  that  con- 
front us. 

As  we  lock  back  we  can  feel  satisfaction 
because  of  what  our  Nation  has  done. 
C  ■  v'.^ers  still  lie  ahead,  but  that  does 

n  -   that  the  five   postwar  years  have 

been   years   '  re   and   futility.     There 

are  usually  pi  :  ground  fcg.     But  once 

we  lift  our  vision  so  that  we  see  the 
present  In  the  light  of  historical, perspective. 
It  Is  ap,-3.-ent  that  the  last  5  years  have  been 
y..  hievement  and  that  our  peo- 

p;  surmounted  grtat  peril. 

nANCER   or    WISTiaN    D»CADENC« 

.  are  like  people  In  the  sense  that 
vi  ,y  may  die  a  violent  death  th»v  are 
more  apt  to  die  In  their  beds,  par 
as  they  grow  older.  The  great  qut  t 
our  time  has  been  whether  our  western  civil- 
izaiion  had  become  so  old  and  decadent  that 
it  wa-s  bound  to  pass  away,  giving  place  to 
the  '  ■'  (•  .  irian  so- 
ciety                                            ^f  Marx's 

communism  and  Russia  s  imperialism. 

For  1.000  years  our  western  civilization 
had  been  dominant  In  the  world.  It  won 
and  held  that  leadership  on  merit.  It  pro- 
duced splri-ual.  intellectiral.  and  material 
r.chr.o-'s  .■•uch  as  the  world  had  never  kn  jwn 
bcf.  re  The  fruits  of  western  society  were 
spread  everywhere,  and  men  elsewhere 
wanted  to  share  them,  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy their  source. 

I'  usand  years  Is  a  long  time. 

r  .nation,  and  many  had  com* 

I  1  reel  that  western  civilization  had  run  Its 

'    ■;  -"e   and   had   became   infected   with   th« 

decay  an  had  r'  tred  o'her  great  clvll- 

'    •    -    past      The   *"■   —  ■   •;•  '«»s   In 

•hit  view,  r  '  the 

•   ■  \'-mU 
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Dullfs'  Plea  for  United  Countering  of  Red 
Aggression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o^ 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

of   M.\sS.\C!lfSt:  IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  McCORM.^CK  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followmtj  text  of 
the  address  made  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
at  the  dinner  of  tlie  American  As.socia- 
tion  for  the  United  Nations  held  at  the 
Wuldorf-Astorla  Hotel,  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  30.  1950: 

TaaT  or  Dcllbs'  Ple.v  ros  United  CotNTTRiNo 
or  Red  Auusks^ion 

WIICRX    ARI    WIT 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  Is  our  good  cus- 
torc  to  pau.Ms  to  think  about  the  past  so  that 
we    :aA   belter  pl»m   the  future.     This  year 
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Wet-l  ai.u  i>r  iiuiiii|{  tu  3.t<i:i.\  .t.i  i  i.t-  UiA- 
•aiuned      Then,  wiien  the  soltenii^it  up  had 

■  ■        ■*• 

notls  tlie  state  and  party  steadiiy  en- 
.  ...;ed  liieir  political  control  until  they  had 
brought  under  It  about  8U0.0OU.0U0  people, 
or  one-third  of  all  the  people  there  are.  And 
still  they  were  roUini<  on  toward  their  an- 
nounced goal  of  a  Soviet-deslt^ned  :  d. 
Who  w;i8  there  to  stop  that  n.  ...  l? 
Many  thought  that  it  was  unstoppable  and 
a  bandwajjon  trend  was  :  under  way. 

UNITED  STATES  R:  •      .ilLriT 

At   this  critical  moment   heavy  respond'- 
bilily  fell  upon  the  Un;  We  were 

still  a  relatively  young  i  not  been 

dfva.str  var.  and  were  on  that  account 

less   su  •    than   others   to    the    p>iu>ou 

that  the  Communist  Party  distills.  We.  If 
any.  could  perhaps  demonstratt?  the  faith  and 
works  needed  to  rally  men  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

Tlie  uhole  world  watched  to  see.  If.  at 
that  Juncture,  we  had  sought  only  to  save 
ourselves  that  would  have  been  public  coii- 
fesoion  that  the  Coniniutiibts  were  right  In 
the  Judgment  that  the  west  had  rotted.  The 
tide  o(  commuiiism  would  have  rolled  on 
and  we  would  h.ive  been  en- 
»  .lied,  and  tinally  en,',alf''d      Only 

as  we  sought  tu  help  uiUers  cuuld  we  save 
ourselves 
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Our  p«opl«  responded  to  that  challen^  by 
a  5-year  record  of  which  we  can  tie  pruud. 

Consider  these  deeds: 

1.  We  showed,  by  example  within  our  own 
Uf  111,  that  social  Justice  could  t>e  had 
without  traveling  the  Communist  roiM]  of  vlo- 
tent  reTolutlon  and  materiaiiam.  Through 
graduated  income  and  esute  taxes,  and  social 
security  aud  pension  plans,  our  capitaUstic 
society  has  come  to  apprrach.  m>:re  nearly 
than  the  Coaaaanlat  world,  the  Ideal  of  pro- 
duction according  to  ability  and  distribution 
according  to  need. 

a.  Within  S  years  the  colonial  system. 
which  had  become  a  festerirs  sore,  has  been 
subjected  to  orderly  liquidation.  Over  75«3.- 
OQO.OOT  people  have  p«  von  political 

ladependence      Great  :,  as  the  princi- 

pal colonial  power,  took  the  lead.  Our  own 
direct  national  contribution  has  been  the 
granting  of  freedom  to  the  Philippines  and 
Um  dlaer«dltliut  of  racial  discrimination  here 
at  bom*.  But  m  many  other  ways  we  have 
exerted  a  powerful  Influence  In  this  whole 
gr<^t  process  of  building  between  men  of 
different  races,  creeds,  and  colors  a  new 
relationship  of  partnership  and  of  eqtiaiity. 

3.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
provided.  In  loans  and  grants,  over  HO.OOO,- 
•00.000  for  the  reUef  of  other  people  ar.d  the 
rteoDStructlon  cf  other  land.s.  thereby  prac- 
Uelnf  the  great  commandment  that  the 
strong  otight  to  bear  the  tnflnnltles  of  the 
weak. 

4  We  took  the  lead  in  founding  the  United 
Nations  as  an  oreanizatlon  for  recording  the 
mcral  Judgments  of  the  wrrld  and  develop- 
In?  ways  to  put  power  behmd  those  Judg- 
menu  so  as  to  promote  collective  J-^stice  and 
■•cunty.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  m  all 
the  annals  of  hlatory.  a  world  orvanizatiou 
■lOTCd  With  fore*  to  halt  scgrewtion  and, 
wtktitam  or  ao«  tlMt  tflort  niec««tf»  u  Korea, 
Oviiatf  flMilaM  hM  rtfMlai  pMMMlitMs 
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emerge  lu;  a  testimonial  to  greatness  and  to 
acnievement. 

THE    COLD    W*K    THWUrTED 

A  year  ago.  on  January  1.  1950,  Izvestla's 
leading  editorial  welcomed  the  new  year  with 
these  words: 

"Around  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  camp  cf  th« 
lighters  for  peace,  democracy,  and  soclaiiini 
Is  growing   and   becoming  stronger. 

"The  forces  of  Uiis  camp  are  multiplying 
day  by  day.  The  camp  of  democracy  and 
y.-M-inii"Km  uxlay  Includes  the  great  Soviet 
C:.ion.  dem>icratlc  Poland.  Caechoalovakla. 
Eai-garia.  Rumania.  Hungary.  Albania, 
Northern  BLcrea.  the  Mongol  Peoples  Re- 
public, the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. " 

And  the  editorial  concluded: 

"Communism  is  conquering,  communism 
will   triumph." 

I  do  not  know  what  Izvestla  will  say  next 
Monday  In  Kreetme  to  1951.  I  do  know  that, 
whert-as  between  1945  and  1950  It  was  boast- 
ing new  conquests  at  the  .iverage  rate  of  over 
two  nations  a  year  there  are.  this  year,  no 
new  names  of  which  to  boast.  That  means 
that  the  free  world  has  ^cund  the  way  to 
slow  down  Soviet  Communist  expansion  by 
methixls  short  of  open  war.  That  Is  no  mean 
accompUBtaBent . 

CcMBiODaiBm  pitted  Its  youth  aeainst  what 
It  thought  was  our  decrepitude:  Its  universal 
creed  against  what  i:  thcuch'.  was  cur  Isola- 
tionism; Its  revolutionary  practices  against 
what  it  thought  was  our  static  mood  It 
found,  to  iU  dismay,  a  people  who.  when 
under  pressure,  did  not  deeompose  Into  fac- 
tionalism and  frtistratlon.  Unitedly,  and 
with  unparelsan  and  MpartlMn  iMdank^, 
they  joined  to  an  mitpodrtof  of  compamtoa, 
fei;  rw«hip  and  flMt«rtal  toeeor  such  m  hte' 
tcry  tM*  D«T«r  b«for*  roooriod. 

Tbcr*  It  tmfetiy  •  a«i.  voomi,  or  ebtid 
te  tiM  VBNo«  mmtm  •»•  tmmotjmmnntmtf 
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may  have  ^uu«  su  (ar  as  u-- 

IncAOtlVe    ai.d     -•-''-rieiUi.ac* 

politicul  iud«-  e  may  havs  b»en  given 

to  pe  •■  c  ao  aiexperiencsd  iii  ths 

ways  -:-.raent  that  It  will  be  hard 

for  thcai  UJ  preserve  that  independence  in 
the  face  of  the  diabolically  clever  apparatus 
Of  Soviet  commumao.  Our  loans  aud  granw 
to  others  may  sometimes  have  provided  tem- 
porary reUef  rather  than  tncenuves  to  bold 
new  creations  of  unity  and  streni^th 

Both  the  United  8u:es  aiid  the  United 
Nations  ui ay  have  assumed  political  respon- 
sibUitie*  which  they  did  not  yet  have  tl-.e 
power  to  back  up  Policies.  tHemseives  good, 
often  lacked  efflcient  and  tunely  execution. 
There  have  been  grave  and  perhaps  unneces- 
sary setbacks.  Almost  surely  the  free  world 
erred  ui  reiving  um  much  on  potential  power, 
and  In  not  creating  enough  n:ulii*ry  strength 
in  being 

There  is  no  occasion  for  complacency  or 
for  whllewaah.  There  is  need  to  expose 
errors  and  to  point  the  way  to  making  better 
tiM  of  ail  the  moral  and  material  aaseta  that 
our  people  have  shown  they  coiiid  provide. 
Such  constructive  pressures  are  needed  and 
I  have  been  among  those  who  sought  to  cre- 
ate them.  t7ndn  our  poUticai  system  that 
Is  a  special  reaponaibUity  oX  the  opposition 
party. 

But.  surmounttof  whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  a^d  madequacies  of  leadership. 
the  deeds  of  our  people  over  the  past  5  years 


'T^  '      'H  0  SiPM^RMflVr  wr  wP  vH^RMt 

||/»f  '*^  fM  t«  •»  ffffVMMl/         ^^^ 

tu*  FMft  «f  a«r  t <iiinB 

f  wHMl  U^^*  guiibed  heattug 
*  a  r,  s  As  can  b«  eoBfl4«nt  that  that  faith. 
If  suntained.  assures  our  capacity  to  over- 
com«  at  least  on*  of  the  twin  dangers  which, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  ccnironted  us. 
We  are  not  doomed  to  die  la  our  beds. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Let  us  look  now  to 
the  future.  Have  we  renewed  our  youth  like 
the  eagle's  only  to  be  shot  at  In  battle? 
That  might  be.  That  was  the  riak  our  people 
took  when  they  decided  not  to  die  from  the 
Internal    diseases    oi    old    age. 

The  leaders  of  Soviet  comataaitm  would 
have  preferred  sickness  to  be  the  mettled  of 
our  passing.  They  have  great  skill  In  spread- 
ing malignant  germs  and  they  prefer  to 
practice  that  art  rather  than  the  art  oi  open 
war  where  their  nation  may  have  qtiantita- 
tive  superiority,  but  has  qualitative  inferior- 
ity. Party  leaders  have  always  distrusted  the 
a-'my  and  the  generala,  and  are  reluctant  to 
eive  them  the  power  that  war  exacts.  If 
they  have  to  use  any  army,  they  would 
rather  use  someone  else's.  Also,  so  long  as 
thev  hold  the  Red  Army  m  reserve  to  be  only 
a  threat,  they  can  still  get  the  advantage  of 
the:r  peace  propaganda. 

But  since  it  seem^  that  the  free  world  has 
gained  a  certain  Immtmlty  to  the  Comrau- 
nist  Party  poison,  their  leaders  must  now 
decide  whether  to  accept  one  of  those  wait- 
ir.g  periods  which  Stalin  has  taught  may 
from  time  to  time  be  neceaaary  In  ordo'  -to 
buy  cfT  a  powerftil  enemy  and  gain  a  respite"' 
or  whether  to  resort  mcreasmgiy  tc  open  war. 


The  fact  that  the  free  world  succeeded,  to 
the  ust,i  sii  it  did.  in  slowing  up  Cam^ataiat 
succew  by  methods  short  cf  war,  anfnnMitV 
cally  increMCd  the  risk  of  war  itself. 

But  risk  is  not  the  same  as  oertamty.  Just 
a*  we  surmounted.  In  recent  years,  the  pri- 
mary peril  of  inner  decay,  so.  In  the  year 
ahead,  we  must  seek  to  surmount  also  tta* 
peril  of  full-scale  forewrn  war.  Our  search 
must  be  for  effective  deterrents  to  Russian 
armed  aggression. 

The  free  world  starts  out  wiUi  certain  as- 
sets which.  I  think  we  would  all  agree,  are 
capable  of  being  developed  into  deterrents 
of  a  general  war  of  Rusalan  origin.  Since 
moral  factors  do  not  wels^  heavily  In  the 
Russian  scale,  we  are  forced  to  think  some- 
what in  ma:.erlal  terms. 

otj^  iJiUL'StaL\L  sxrPKaioarrT 

Our  Inventive,  resourceful  and  free  society 
has  given  Industrial  productlTtty  far  greater 
than  that  cf  Rusela.  In  terms  of  steel,  alu- 
minum, electric  power  and  oil.  the  United 
States  has  a  superiority  of  3  or  4  to  1  over 
Russia.  That  ratio  of  superiority  would  not. 
of  course,  hold  if  Russia  could  take  the  In- 
dtistrtal  power  of  the  Riihr  and  Western 
Europe  and  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East. 

So  lone  as  there  are  impediments  to  that. 
the  free  world  has  an  economic  power  which 
operates  as  a  major  deterrent  to  open  R'JB- 
sian  agfresalon.  particularly  If  we  also  hai»« 
the  will  to  forego  some  of  our  pleasures  and 
put  our  economic  machine  into  creating  we« 
pons  en  a  mass  production  basis. 

aussiAW   iNTiaHat   vt^jraaABttrrr 

Already,  within  the  captive  world,  there 
are  grave  internal  weakneaees  and  theao 
could  be  exploited  by  skillful  opp<inenM. 
Despntlam.  when  k>oked  at  from  without 
umuuiy  looks  soll4  MM  fcrmMaM*.  wber««o 
free  societies  look  4ttVMotf  MMI  we^  Ae- 
tuftlly.  tbst  M  Ml  uplHil  ttVMott.  Th"  -OH  - 
Ity  is  juet  the  ofifaMM. 


In  the  CAM  nt  che  saurttll* 

situation  is  even  mijrs  pr<  _ 
pie  there  U  mtMH  ■■fsf,  an  tlM  CMba  miUn» 
land  and  In  Foland  Mi4  C— slinrtneakia  tbo 
people  are  forced  to  SfWept  a^lrtle  ot  Rus- 
sian nationality  because  no  tnMiwuilhy  per- 
sons can  be  fotind  at  home. 

When  a  few  men  rule  despotically  800  000.- 
000.  that  is  bound  to  be  a  vulnerable  position. 
Blanv  of  the  800.000.000  are  stire  to  be  fluUan, 
resentful,  and  eager  for  change.  Most  of  th» 
others  will  have  been  so  beBtaB  tato  w*Mi»- 
siveness  bv  the  harsh  dlscipltaie  of  tlw  poUee 
State,  that  thev  havv  lost  all  sense  of  personal 
responslbtUty  and  could  not  respond  to  th« 
ceeda  which  war  dlsruTjtionfl  would  impose. 

War  can  be  very  unkind  to  rulers  who  are 
despots  and  who  have  systematically  de- 
»tn.yed  the  individual  InltiatlTes  of  th*lr 
people.  They  know  that  and  we  can  IDi- 
creaalngly  help  them  to  see  the  Ilsht. 

FAIXACT  or  A«ZA  DEFTltSt 

When  it  comes  to  straight  nulitary  strat- 
egy, the  free  world  seems.  momentarUy.  in 
a  mood  of  some  confusion  and  without  any 
agreed  deterrent  {Bt^gram. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  interior  lines.  It 
has  concentrated  men.  tanks,  artillery  and 
strategic  and  tactical  planes  around  the  hub 
of  the  great  circle  of  its  contrcl.  The  rim 
starts  near  the  North  Pole,  swings  south 
along  the  txsrtier  of  Norway.  Finland.  Swe- 
den, West  Germany.  Aasiria  and  Yugo- 
slavia; then  east  along  the  border  of  OrBeee. 
Turkey,  the  Arab  States.  Iran^  Afghanistan, 
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Pakistan.  India.  Burma.  Indochina,  and  Ma- 
lava-  then  northward  cJoae  'o  the  PhiUp- 
plnea.  Pormoaa.  Japan.  Korea,  and  Alaska. 
From  within  thU  v.<«t  orbit,  a  slnele  will  can. 
m  necrecT.  plot  and  act  to  strike  any  «ne 
of  many  nations  with    )verwhelmlnK  force. 

It  may  be  possible,  by  prearranged  de- 
fense, to  make  that  attack  costly,  particu- 
larly where  sea  and  air  power  play  a  role  or 
where  as  In  Western  Europe,  there  are  depth 
and  numbers  and  military  experience  on 
which  to  draw.  But  It  Is  not  practicable 
to  build  up  in  each  one  of  the  more  than  20 
nations  maklnu  up  this  vast  frontier  of  about 
20.000  ml'.es.  static  defensive  forces  which 
cou'.d  make  each  nation  Imprecnable  to  a 
raa^'^r  and  unpredictable  a.ssault  by  the  Red 
armies  of  Russia.  To  attempt  this  would 
be  to  have  strength  nowhere  and  bank- 
ruptcy everywhere. 

That,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we 
shou'd  abandon  the  whole  Idea  of  collective 
■ecunty  and  build  our  own  defense  area  with 
the  help  of  such  other  countries  as  we 
minht  pick  oecause  of  their  capacity  to  be 
u^rul  to  us. 

There  are.  I  think,  flaws  In  that  thesis. 
Anv  nation  which  at  a  moment  of  supreme 
danger  sheds  thoM  of  Its  allies  who  are 
mo«t  endangered,  and  to  whom  it  Is  bound 
by  solemn  treaty,  by  common  heritage  and 
by  fellowship  in  war  and  peace.  U  scarcely 
In  a  posliion  thereafter  to  do  much  picking 
and  chooiiing  for  its  own  account.  It  electa 
a  dai  (»erou8  course,  for  solitary  defense  Is 
never  impregnable 

It  i.s  possible  to  plan,  on  p.iper.  and  de- 
scribe In  words,  what  It  seems  should  be  an 
Impregnable  defense,  a  China  W;ill.  a  Magl- 
not  Line,  a  Rock  of  Oibralier.  an  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  moat.  But  the  mocd  that  plans 
•uch  a  defense  carries  within  Itself  the  seeda 
of  Its  own  collap.se.  A  defense  that  accepts 
encirclement  quickly  decomposes.  That  has 
been  proved  a  thfjusand  times 

A  United  States  which  could  be  an  Inactive 
spectator  while  the  barbarian.s  overran  and 
defrcrated  the  cradle  of  our  Christian  clvlll- 
ratiun  w(,uld  not  be  the  kind  of  a  United 
States  wh.ch  could  defend  itself. 

OETiiaXSNT    TO    trrAU.\TORT    POWER 

Fftrtunat-ly.  we  do  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  dlaastroua  alternatives.  Il  Is  not 
necessary  either  to  spread  our  strens^th  all 
around  the  world  In  futile  attempts  to  create 
everywhere  a  static  defense,  nor  need  we 
crawl  back  Into  our  own  hole  in  the  vain 
hope  of  defending  ourselves  at;alnsi  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  not  bankrupt  In 
resourcefulness. 

Around  the  rim  of  the  captive  world  the 
free  world  can  create  eiioui^h  economic  and 
political  vigor,  enough  military  strength  and 
enough  will  to  resist  so  that  these  areas  can- 
not be  cheaply  conquered  by  subversive 
methods,  by  trumped-up  civil  wars  or  even 
by  satellite  attacks. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  decides  on  open 
a'-.gretslve  war.  there  U  only  one  effective 
defense,  for  us  and  for.  others.  That  la  the 
<  .  .  to  counterattack.  That  t*  the  ultl- 
I.  tcrrent. 

When  I  was  in  the  Senate,  working  for  the 
ratlf-ciiti' n  at  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I  t(K)k 
the  piAsition  that  it  did  not  commit  the 
Unltid  Sla'-es  tu  the  land  defeiwe  of  any 
particular  area;  It  did  not  commit  us  to  ac- 
tum but  action  of  our  own  chooeim;  rather 
th.iii  action  that  an  aggressor  could  dictate 
to  us. 

In  Korea,  the  United  Nation*  forces  suffer 
the  grave  handicap  of  trying  to  repel  an 
"  agj^ressor  wlhln  the  limited  area  he  selected 
for  an  attark.  at  the  time  he  seliH-ted.  and 
with  methods  of  war  which  are  dictated  by 
the  terrain  and  the  weather  he  selected. 

Our  people  have  loyally.  »a-  •  .  and 

rlRhtly  backi'd  "^i*  hutorlc  fir  opt  at 

crv'anlz»>d     su' '  of     a  '       We 

have  done  so  d*.-  ,..-   -le  fact  u  -  effort. 
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Involves  the  Inevitable  defects  of  any  first 
endeavor.  But  we  Instinctively  feel  that 
there  Is  something  wrong  about  the  methods 
and  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  a  series 
of  Koreaa  all  around  the  globe. 
That  Instinct  I.s  quite  sound. 
Against  -such  military  power  as  the  Soviet 
Union  can  marshal,  collective  security  de- 
pends on  capacity  to  counterattack  against 
the  aggressor.  Then  the  force  that  protects 
one  protects  all,  and  there  Is  a  good  chance 
of  deterring  aggression. 

The  United  States  is  not  without  power 
In  this  respect  We  have  our  strateelc  air 
force,  a  st(Kk  of  weapons,  naval  power,  and 
potential  strength  on  the  ground.  Much 
more  of  all  of  this  needs  now  to  be  brought 
Into  being 

Total  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on 
any  single  form  of  warfare  or  any  relatively 
untried  type  of  weap<in.  The  ar'?''nal  of 
retaliation  should  Include  all  •  :  coun- 

terattack   with    maximum    ft-  y.    mo- 

bility, and  the  possibility  of  surprise.  The 
places  of  as.-embly  should  b^  choaen.  not  a» 
places  to  defend,  but  as  places  suitable  for 
la':  'h»»  means  I  ^- the  force* 

of  .   n.  il  aggn  s 

The  United  Nations  If  it  sh-^w*  that  1'  his 
the  requisite  moral  courage,  ••hould  be  given 
the  right  to  determine  the  fact  of  aggres.iion 
so  as  to  Insure  the  Charter  goal  of  armed 
forces  not  being  used  save  In  the  common 
Interest. 

In  such  ways  the  Idea  of  collective  secu- 
rity can  be  given  sensible  and  effective  con- 
tent. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  anything  we  now 
do  will.  In  fact,  prevent  the  awful  catas- 
trophe of  a  third  world  war  The  final  de- 
cision will  be  made  in  the  Kremlin.  Per- 
haps It  ha.s  been  made  already.  That  we 
cannot  know.  We  face  a  period  that  is 
bound  to  be  one  of  grave  anxiety  But  >o 
long  as  the  die  has  not  been  Irrevocably  c.i.st 
for  var.  we  must  assume  that  rlghteuus 
peace  may  yet  be  possible,  and  we  mu-t 
work  with  all  the  power  that  lies  withm 
us  to  achieve  that  peace. 

It  Is  not  pleaaani.  at  this  holiday  sea  ■  n, 
to  talk  abcut  lnstrumen;s  of  death.  Bat 
events  In  Korea  have  shown  that  peace  is 
not  to  be  found  In  an  unbalance  of  military 
power.  To  correct  that  balance  la  a  grim 
necc.bity.     But  It  Is    >  '     which  aL^o 

requires  that  we  be  %  ,  reserve  ai-.d 

not  relax  the  moral  .i.>  ...iUa  with  which 
military  power  need.s  a  Aiiys  to  be  sur- 
rounded. 

We  can  rejoice  that  the  United  Nations 
force*  In  Asia  and  the  North  Atlantic  forces 
m  Europe  are  under  the  comm.ind  of  two 
men.  General  Ma;.'Arth\!r  iind  Crenoral  Eiseii- 
hcv.er.  who  have  den-  -d.  in  peace  and 

war.   that    they   put   ;  ■    values   ?»econd 

and  moral  values  first.  That  should  be  the 
mo(Xl  cf  all  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  what  has  to  be  done 
without  whipping  up  emotions  which  are 
pri  vocative  of  war  Now.  If  ever.  Is  the  time 
when  our  people  should  preserve  the  c.ilin 
resolve  which,  in  moments  ot  peril,  is  the 
hallmark  of  true  greatness. 


Railway  Labor  Biil,  ii    R.  77S9 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

KON.  GEOPXE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MU  HlCVN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEi>ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  195t 

Mr.    DONDERO.    Mr,    Speaker,   cir- 
c  M-e.i   required   my  nlxsence  from 

VS  .on  OH  Monday.  January  1.  195 1. 


Should  H  R  7739.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  come  befcre  the 
House  for  action.  I  desire  to  be  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  legi-slation.  If  I  were 
present.  I  would  vote  for  it. 

It  IS  possible  that  a  similar  Senate  bill 
may  be  .substituted  for  the  above-men- 
tioned bill.    If  so  I  would  vote  for  it. 


Malone  Warns  Against  the  Gray  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>4AP.KS 

or 

HON,  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

UP  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau,  January  2. 1951  'IcgidaLve  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950) 

Mr.  MALONE      Mr    President.  I  asJc 

unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edr.orial 
entitled  'Maloni  Warns  Against  the 
Gray  Report."  published  m  the  Mineral 
County  N'ev  •  Independent-News  of  De- 
cembtr  13,  1950. 

There  bein-,'  no  r^-- — n,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  .  :  m  the  RzcoRO, 

as  follows: 

Malon:  Wains  Against  ths  Cut   RtPOtT 

United  States  Senator  Geopci  W  Malohv. 
Republican,  of  Nevada,  warned  today  of  what 
iie  considers  the  ^rave  danger  to  the  national 
economy  and  of  the  unbearable  tax  burden 
which  would  be  put  upon  the  rs  of 

the   Americ.'.n   people   if   the  s-  Gray 

report  «hijuld  be  approved  by  (  - 

The  Nevada  Senat*ir.  la  a  statt .....;  :i.aued 
by  his  Washington  office,  said  that  some  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  Gordon  Gray. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  in  his 
Report    ^l    the    President    on    :  Eco- 

nomic  Policy,   paralleled   some  -   own 

recommendations  but  that  the  Gray  report 
went  entirely  too  far  and  embodied  all  the 
crackpot  prcgraro  of  the  Scciallst-mmded 
State  D«  •  ::t. 

Senat  '  sr  su;j^ested  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  particularly  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  read  the  fine  print  l)e- 
fore  maklnt;  up  their  minds  about  the  Gray 
'""■^rt.  Senator  Malont.  in  urging  that  ut- 
•  caution  be  exercised,  called  attention 
'  iCt  that  approval  of  the  report  wotild 

1  Tl.  ■  -.ev  to  so- 
called  M  r  :  .  :  r  3  or  4 
years  after  the  expiration  of  ECA  without 
requiring  those  countries  to  step  arming 
Russia 

2  ~  ■  "■  ■  (1  to  un- 
dertl  f  In  the 
r.u'.:r  ■O  iXK)  each  year,  this  addl- 
t  ■■:■.:»:  ;•  "be  taken,  ol  course,  trom 
the  American  taxpayers 

3.  That  means  be  found  to  actually  In^ 
crease   the   hlch   volume  of   slave-labor  ex- 

■  r-d 

;  is 

•T 

V  ■  •  -.-.e 
lowering  of  the  American  worker's  standard 

of  llTUl(t. 

4.  That    the    American    Ocrernment    pro- 
~         ■  'the  external 

•".      'I^nt  It 

•-.ii\k- 

•     ;  ,  A;:_^       . ir  and 

the  American  economy?) 

5.  That  t'-  *•■■  Tlcau  taxpayers  be  called 
upon  to  81  •  private  Investments  In 
;    ••  •    •        '       -  of  ncn- 

V  .ind   this. 
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a: 


J  ij 


mlr.d  you.  wttlMNrt  olltng  npoa 
trle^  f^  any  gnuwattaa) 

6  That  Aa»rlca  extend  the  pctnt-4  pro- 
gram, the  foot-ln-the-door  ncTcr-cndta«  fOT- 
eler  eive-ew«y  wbteb  eonld  «»cetT»bly 
tr-  •  •  American  taxpayer*  to  the  extent 
cf   and  eren  trillions  of  dt^llars 

7.  Thar  the  United  Stares  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irtematlonal  Trade  Or»am«a- 
tlon.  w^.ere»Jy  the  domestic  ar^d  foreign  trad* 
of  the  United  States  cotild  be  governed  try 
ftftT-rdd  reentries,  the  United  Stataa  ha-rtng 
Just  or.e  vote. 

Sena'or  Maiciti  concluded-  "Th^ae  and 
other  factors  of  the  Gray  recommendBtkxia 
are  b^jt  a  repetition  of  the  same  old  8ts«e 
Department  Ideas  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  recently  repwUatcd  at  %»»•  l»Ua. 
to  the  extent  of  defestttnff  tl*»  adrntototra- 
tlon  leader?  tn  the  Senate  and  the  othera 
who  made  excuses  for  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  know  whom  the  administration 
thinks  tt  to  kidding  by  trotting  out  this  dls- 
credlttng  profram  The  economic  mln  of 
the  United  fltatas  ts  Stalin's  aim.  and  wtth 
the  appM^nt  help  of  the  Drmoeratu;  admln- 
Istratlon.  piufraas  la  tottag  nada  lowwd  »ta- 
Itn'i  rial  - 


Palbag   Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  GEORGE  .V  DONDERO 

IN  THE  ■OC8E  OF  RKPRESEirrATiv  £S 
Tuesday.  Janua-y  2.  1951 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker  -jrder 
leave  to  extend  aay  remarltj  in  the  Cox- 
caxssioNAi.  R«coao.  I  mcljce  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Birmingham  Eccen- 
tric. Birmingham.  Mich  .  one  of  the  out- 
standinz  newspapers  of  the  coofres- 
riooal  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  cood  sense  and  sound  reasoning 
contained  in  this  e<ii:or;al  is  worthy  of 
reading  and  eonnckeratioo  by  every 
Member  of  Consress.  I  coauaend  it  to 
my  coUeagrues.    The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  E  ^    -r.-r.:  -f 

De.  • 
Lrr  U*  PviA  TocrrHxa— A*  Paxa  Uzx 
Now  tr.at  the  Unttad  States  Government 
has  declared  this  Katkm  to  be  Uvinc  in  a 
state  of  emergency,  the  voices  of  many  are 
nUaad  tn  that"  old  and  famiUar  chorus  "Let 
xm  pot  MM*  our  personal  aad  poUtlcal  dif- 
ferences  and  all  pull  tofaihar." 

To  be  *'•- e  In  the  all-otrt  effort  to  produce 
the  munitions  of  defense,  the  ebons  matea 


him — the 


But  to  expect  the  American  people  tofol- 
low  without  anr  convtetloBa  ct  thate'  etm  to 
be  expressed,  the  leadcnbtp  of  any  aef- 
men:  oi  the  general  fCT«mni«it  is  aerelT  to 
submit  to  a  form  of  voluntary  tJtaa- 
tarlanlsm 

We  dont  expect  free  Aaarteaaa  ever  to 

do  that.  __ 

Soeciacailv,  w«  raise  the  quaatton:  What 
about  secretary  of  State  Dean  Achaeon? 
SUk*  he  hAs  lost  tha  cooidence  of  a  ma- 
tortiy  of  the  Amaricaa  peopie— Including 
Oashxrata  as  w«U  aa  Bfapublicans— are  we 
jif^^  lo  shut  up  and  accept  him  Jt»  perfec- 
tioM  merely  because  the  President  ci  the 
mated  Slates  wants  us  u:  :> 

The  Praaifdatit  la  an  elected  odtoal.  for  a 
certain  term  of  years.  Being  hxunan.  be  will 
»««te»  mistakes,  but  short  of  linpaarhmact 
proceeding.  l>e  muse  live   cut  his  term.     A 


Secretary   ot  State   i 
who   can   be  remov>;n 
man    who    appoiatatt 
himself. 

Certainly  the  President  knows  how  much 
of  a  datut  tipon  t^e  balanoe  sheet  o:  his 
administration  Mr  Achcaoe  is.  Only  the 
President '■  bUiad  stubbornness  keep*  Ache- 
son  on  the  job. 

And  ss  long  aa  he  is  on  the  Job.  this  Na- 
tion will  not  have  eompiete  confidence  In 
the  mottvas  and  acta  at  Harry  S   Tr.i3an. 

As  we  plunge  Into  the  current  tension, 
more  mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made  Sosna 
at  ttaaa  wfU  be  excusable,  some  of  them  will 
not. 

But  more  of  them  will  be  forgiven  if  Tru- 
man has  at  his  side  men  and  wocnen  who 
are  not  under  public  s'jsptclon  and  dislike — 
and  Aches<3n.  the  strtped-panta  diplomatic 
intellectual  whoae  handling  of  Asiatic  prob- 
lems has  done  mtjch  to  create  our  prearnt 
world  meas.  will  ccntlnua  to  be  a  tremendctis 
brake  on  the  upsurge  o*  aioraie  of  America. 
Personally  we  do  not  diaUke  or  hate  Mr. 
Aclteson  Were  he  our  ealg&bor.  wed  get 
a  kick  out  cf  lerulmg  htm  our  Lawnmower.  or 
gabbing  over  th«  back  fcnca  •  •  ■  toot. 
by  all  the  gods  ever  conjured  up  by  the 
mmds  of  men.  we  don*t  believ*  him  pres- 
ently fit  to  hold  his  oAee.  and  }oUi  ■mtens 
at  other  ftm-r*****  who  waat  him  to  ftt  off 
his  )ob. 

As  we  said  m  the  beglnatac  ot  thla  eoa»> 
mcnt.  the  times  do  call  for  tha  nead  of 
Aaaencans  to  puxl   together. 

Thii  we  mtend  to  do  tn  every  phaae  of  tlM 
Iwinf  la  ot  botkttng  vp  a  eoaaoion  dafaoaa 
of  the  weapccc  of  war. 

But  to  expect  loyal  Americans,  whether 
they  oe  mere  c.tizenjs  or  public  oOciala.  to 
abdieata  froax  the  protecu-re  pioceases  of  the 
ftae  gnrrmaim*  we  are  fighting  to  defend 
•  •  •  well,  that  type  at  ajamantsl 
ence  is  leseiTed  only  for  tocatttartaa 

The  darkest  hour  ever  faced  by  a  free 
pcopia  ou^t  to.  somehow,  elevate  their 
Itmten  !•  Mroic  azkd  Inspired  examples  of 
greatness. 

To  this  fnd  we  raise  oar  vofce  tn  pl«a<ttin 
prayer  that  Almighty  God  will.  In  soma 
maaner.  enter  into  the  head  and  heart  of 
Harry  8.  Troaian.  ar.d  make  him  a  figure 
that  wlU  become  beloved  by  future  gencra- 
Ticcs  of  htiman  betnga — not  only  m  the 
United  States,  but  in  every  lard  where  free- 
dom hungers  to  Uv?  suiid  tiir.v<? 

We  pray  thus  not  merely  t-:  g'.:rtfy  one 
man.  btit  ratter  to  have  that  one  man  rise 
to  the  supreme  >:e:g!:ts  ot  man's  earthly 
estace.  thus  exemplifying  the  greatnesa  cf 
cur  people  •  •  •  to  the  glory  ot  free 
men  "•  •  •  ma.de  In  the 
likeness  of  G-sd." 


image    and 


Penetration  P:ct'3'ti  .^fatist  Cctnmu.-.iim 


FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  .\liX\ND£R  WILEY 

cr  %-jcoHsar 

DJ  THZ    SENATE  OP  TSX  U3HTKD  STATES 

T'a  •   •    ■    January  2.  1951  ■le^lative  day 
■  :■!  --izy.  S'cvember  27.  1950' 
Mr    a::  ZY     Mr   President,  last  Pri- 
dav  I  .     -  -       "it'cc  statement  on  ways 
and  mean.5  -netrating  the  Soiriei 

Umon  in  crc-..  ;.  create  internal  dissen- 
aion  there  and  in  the  satellite  nations. 
This  is  an  idea  which  ocbers  and  I  have 
long  recommended,  and  I  am  glad  vo  see 
that  at  Ion*?  iaat  it  has  caught  on. 


:  -n:  :  -  ■    'ifl«<l  by  ihe  out- 

L'}.::z-'.~  -■-  e  -■  "•  3ir  latest  state- 

ment his  elicited.  So.  Mr  President.  I 
a^ic  ur.  ^  -  ,-:  .  -.sent  that  there  be 
f,r.r.'.ec  -_  .  A. .  :id-X  of  the  Cc»CEB^ 
siosAi.  RKCOkO.  the  text  of  my  release  on 
th3  issue,  to  be  followed  by  c^rxain  com- 
menis  which  I  have  received  from  Wia- 
consin.  I  shotiid  hke  to  include  a  tele- 
gram received  from  one  of  the  most 
courageous  editors  in  Wisconsin  who 
focused  hia  s.?hts  en  the  Commmuat 
mer^ce  !cn?  befcre  the  American  ptrtrfic 
generally  awakened  to  the  danger  of  this 
thrtaL  I  refer  to  Mr.  John  Chappie. 
fns"yif^"g  editor  cf  the  Ashland  Daily 
Press.  Ashland.  W^. 

Along  this  aaBe  i:n«*  there  was  prmted 
In  the  November  19«)  issue  of  the  Read- 
ers  Digest  an  article  entitled  "We  Can 
Win  the  Cold  War  tn  Russia  "  This  ar- 
ticle was  written  ty  Consiantine  W, 
Boldyreff.  prcfeaaor  of  Russian  m  the 
School  oX  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 
Unirersaty.  Wa«hingtan.  D.  C  .  :n  con- 
junction with  Mr  O  K.  KMms"-'--.r. 
newly  elected  Mtmtirr  cf  CongTei>.>  I 
ask  unanlmotSB  f "TW  **  that  the  text  o( 
that  article,  too.  be  pmted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix oT  the  Coif«uaucHAi.  Rscou.  fol- 
lowing my  reieaac. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  accompanjnni:  papers  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  m  the  Recoso    as 
follows : 
Wnjr  Umtma  Aii-OrT  Woau)-Wii>E  FimraA- 

nOW    PaOGBAM    ACAt.V^    COMKTNISM StJG- 

^E9T5   RZTCXLimcmaBT   3ZBATSCT   BOABO 

I  have  been  urging  for  years  that  America 
BtKt  glTe  Russia  and  her  satellites  a 
cf  xhetramn  vile  ~ 

ba*e 

withtai  tbe  free  aaatera  amOtmm.  Tbey  have 
shipped  arm.  money,  aabotagc  matariala. 
etc..  to  their  cohorts  in  oar  free 

comn— o  xscxtca  xacxai 

The  tunc  is  u>aidMS  fOr  as  to 

ing  a  mere  pantywaist '  dlpkw 
wordy  Voice  ol  Aaicnca  program.  We  must 
start  oali^  a  uommaartn-type  program  cf  psy- 
azid  reeointjooary  penetrauoc.  in- 
the  uaa  of  "sil^ 
I  bel^vc  tliat  if  we  foUov 
prograaa.  if  we  cause  the 
sateilitea  as  much  or  more  reai  troubie  in 
their  tcrrltary  as  they  liav*  cauaad  in  ottfa, 
we  will  have  staved  off  to  a  cooaidcratalc  a- 
tent  the  threat  of  a  third  w*ac1d 
other  words,  the  more  praoecupiad 
sians  arc  wtth  their  own  internal 
and  disturbances  the  Vces  thgrf  vOl  flaal  tbay 
ccuLd  relj  upon  tlwir  own  and  satalUtc  peo- 
ples and  to  that  astaot  war  jvassore  would. 
be  e^acd.  I  am  ill— wwrtlng  this  program, 
thcraforc,  net  aa  a  war  effort  but  sa  a  peace 
effort. 

The  hnadrada  ot  ■»«^*^^«  of  doQara  that 
we  would  spend  to  ahip  arms,  aabrtaga  aqiU^ 
medt.  etc..  u  but  a  drop  m  tha  backet  com- 
pared with  the  coat  at  a  fleet  of  modem-day 
batOeahipa  or  a  fleet  of  loog-range  bomticrs. 
■raaiajfa  TauBHaaai.a  ro  psxaraa-now 
There  arc  aasatai  reasons  for  such  a  world- 
wide revotaUooary  program: 

1.  Tba  bMSe  rsaacm  ta.  ot  tamKm.  that  the 
RoMtaaa  are  inflitiaaiy  oaasw  aaswapHlilr  to 
that  type  ot  uiiuWainaking  osi  oar  part  than 
we  are  to  troabtamaklng  on  their  part:^  _ 

Moat  experts  beiiese  that  dwrttig  Watld  IMr 
XI  flithtr  couid  have  won  oier  to  his  caoea 
miOlaiH  of  Russians,  had  ius  ancy  net  fol- 
lowed a  program  ai  bnatai 
In  the  Ckraine.  the  Genaaa 
initially  greeted  with  open  arms  as  friends 
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and  not  aa  conquerors,  but  Hitlers  policies 
»oon  changed  that. 

Red  China  la  especially  vulnerable  to  ai?l- 
tatii  g  of  dissension,  because  there  are  re- 
ported to  be  over  a  million  guerrillas  already 
In  combat  there  Ru.ssla  itseU  with  vast 
land  mass  and  borders  and  its  70  nationali- 
ties, cffers  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  us. 
There  is  scarcely  a  family  In  Russia  that 
hasn  t  had  a  member  or  relative  liquidated 
or  forced  into  slave  labor.  This  fact  pro- 
vides fertile  ground  for  our  liberal  distri- 
bution of  arms  for  vengeance. 

rr    T.iKES    ARMS    TO    COMBAT    DICTATOasHlP 

2.  It  U  a  fact  that  you  cannot  revolt 
against  a  iLOdern  type  of  armed  dictator 
unless  you  do  have  arms.  The  time  his 
come  for  us  to  proclaim,  "worlters  of  the 
world,  unite;  we  will  give  you  the  arms  to 
bre.i;<  yovr  chains." 

3  A  third  tasic  reason  for  this  program 
18  th«t  It  will  be  in  full  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  ideological  warfare  we  are  now 
wagln'^.  If  we  seriously  believe  in  the 
principles  of  freed  m  that  we  espouse,  then 
It  is  up  to  us  to  help  others  actually  p;nn 
that  freedom  America  would  never  have 
orlgimllv  giuned  her  freedom,  had  it  not 
been  tor  the  sple!:d:d  material  aid  of  Frenrh 
patriots,  rather  than  mere  moral  encoura:e- 
ment. 

There  are  those  who  may  be  squeamish 
and  who  will  say  that  this  program  which  I 
am  recommending  and  which  others  have 
recom.-nended  would  merely  provoke  the 
Ri'sslans  On  the  contrary.  I  sav  that  there 
la  nothing  that  will  provoke  Russli  more 
than  our  own  weakness,  our  pussyfooting, 
and  our  stupidity. 

WF    tiilD    K    CEMDCSACY    INT    8N.\TIONAL    WrTH 
STa.\TXCT    tO\RO 

It  Li  up  to  us  to  set  up  our  own  type  of 
organization  equivalent  to  the  Comintern — 
the  Communist  International — which  will 
preach  n^.t  mere  words,  but  which  will  give 
guns  to  fulflU  th(j»e  words,  as  necessary. 
Hand  grer.ades  talk  louder  than  hai  d  ap- 
plause We  dare  rot  lose  an  addltiona'  day. 
L«rt  us  secure  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mando-type  leader  with  audacity  and  Imam- 
nation.  to  carry  rut  this  program.  And  let 
there  be  appointed  a  board  of  revolutionary 
strat^'sy  consLstinn  of  the  ablest  experts  in 
mllltarv  .icience  (particularly  guerrilla  war- 
fare i.  exoerts  In  ethnic  groups,  etc  .  to  plan 
our  tactics,  loitistlcs,  etc  Let  this  group 
work  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  ytaff,  the  Cen- 
tral IntPllneence  Agency,  and  the  State  De- 
partment  on  the  hi«h;'st  policy  level 

Prom  Madisxn.  Wis 

••r«A»  SBNAToa  Wii  IT  We  are  100  percent 
behind  your  idea  of  sponsored  uprisings  In 
Communist  cinintrles." 

From  Sparta.  Wis 

••D«A«  Senator  Wilft  I  am  heartily  In 
accord  with  vour  e.Kpre*»ed  Idea  of  giving 
th»  Communists  a  taste  of  their  own  vile 
medicine  We  should  play  their  own  Tame 
and  beat  them  at  It  General  Chennaulfs 
views  re  tissi.'itance  and  supvn^rt  to  uuerrlUa 
activities  In  China  apparently  are  similar  to 
yours,  and  friends  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
believe  ttrmly  in  acreleratliig  activities  to 
8up;Kirt  guerrilla  and  underground  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Communists  wherever  they 
operate 

"I  wuh  you  much  succea*  In  your  leglaU- 
V.v*  efforts." 

From  West   Bend.  Wis  • 

••D«A»  StNAToa  Wu«t  Yours  Is  the  ttrst 
sensible  »|fgrw»lv»  suggestion  to  come  for- 
ward m  the  search  for  a  methi>d  of  htchtlng 
communism  It  would  eltwctlvely  nullity  th» 
Russian  plan  of  using  satellite  armies  to 
<|«siroy  our  force*  while  conserving  the  Rus- 
•tan  military  machine      I  hovx"  you  keep  up 

nght  to  develop  u!-    --vsive  American 

llgu  pc>llcy  " 


Ashland.  Wis..  December  29.  1950. 
Hon.  Ai.rxANDE«  Wilet. 

Senate  Office  Buildtng: 
Congratulations  on  your  propoeal  to  atrtke 
directly  at  the  criminal  conspirators  In  con- 
trol of  Soviet  Russia  by  assi.sting  the  people 
of  Russia  in  the  revolutio-.ary  overthrow  of 
their  present  government.  This  w<-uld  bring 
Russia  back  into  the  family  of  nations  and 
give  the  peoples  of  the  world  an  opportunity 
for  lasting  peace.  It  is  the  most  logical  pro- 
posal yet  made  to  meet  and  -  Rus- 
sia's unwavering  33-year-old  cu:.  "o  cre- 
ate world  revolution  and  J.ot  out  Iieedum 
and  hope  for  humanlt::.  The  present  leaders 
of  Russia  betrayed  the  revolution  against 
the  Czar  and  are  criminal  u-urpers  oi  the 
Russian  pjoples  dream  of  a  go  eriiment  sim- 
ilar to  Amer  cas.  Your  proposal  if  its  gets 
through  the  iron  curtain  wlil  b.lng  the 
greatest  surge  of  hop<»  in  the  heart i  of  the 
Russian  people  of  anything  during  this  gen- 
eration. 

Respect:  ully, 

John  B.  Chappli. 
Manag:r.g  Editor.  Asiiland  Daily  Press. 

(From  the  Rrader's  Dl;?est  of  November  1950 1 

We  Can  Win  the  Cclb  Wa«  in  Rvssia 

(By  Ccnstantine  W    B  ildyreff  with  O   K. 
Arm.stho.nc  I 

Def  plte  the  war  m  Korea  and  the  certainty 
that  the  tyrants  who  rule  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  blueprint  for  further  ai:?'e«sion.  I  be- 
lieve tha.1  a  major  conflict  with  Russia  Is  not 
Inevitable. 

World  war  in  can  be  prevented  by  an  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  psychological  attack 
aimed  at  the  enemy's  weakest  spot — smold- 
ering opposition  of  the  Russian  people 
against  their  oppressors  In  the  Kremlin  De- 
spite two  generations  of  indoctrination, 
despite  the  relentless  efforts  of  the  dread 
secret  police  to  crush  all  hope  of  freed-^m. 
there  Is  bitter  resentment  against  Staiins 
slave  regime.  II  that  latent  opposition  can 
be  aroused  and  organized.  Stallu  and  his 
fellow  conspirators  will  not  dare  provoke 
war.     Once  the  op^  •  in  Russia  gets  roll- 

ing, It  can  never  u  t<d 

I  write  as  one  who  has  lived  a  life  of  active 
opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  regime  Alter 
World  War  I  my  father.  Lt.  Gen.  V.i-slly  Bol- 
djT.-ff.  commanded  the  White  Russian  Army 
In  Siberia  resisting  the  B«.>isheviks.  I  was 
then  A  cadet.  My  father  wms  captured  ar.d 
liquidated  In  1930  I  helped  lo  orgari-:e  i.-.e 
NTS  (National  Alliance  of  Russian  :?  hd.ir- 
Ists).  an  u-ider'^round  or^:au:^a'.lon  s«?crei:y 
working  In  Russia  today  toward  the  revolu- 
tion we  know  ratist  sc^meday  free  our  people. 

We  who  have  chosen  freedom  must  warn 
that  the  demt-X-racles  are  r        ' 
war.     Many  wcU-meanui-- 

did    Trys;ve     Lie.     secret. i  ;ai    ^i     :..e 

United  Naiions.  that  if  U-  :   b^nh  sl^es 

will  sit  down  together  their  ttulerences  can 
be  settled  by  dtacusalon  and  compromise. 
That  Is  not  true  Marxist  communism  is  a 
militant,    pnv  e.    based    up«.ni 

struggle       It  :iiC    promises     it 

creates  zealots.     But  U  caimot  pr- 
of thought  or  action,  it  cannot 
pttsitlon.    Therefore  It  cau  never  bv  i;    - 
It  must  be  defeated 

Our  need  la  to  understand  the  enemy's 
plan  of  campaign.  Stalin  wants  war— but 
not  fur  RuMla  now  He  wants  war  to 
strenxtheii  hi.s  position  Internally  .*:  ' 

the    Vnlted    States    white       Here    In    .- 
own  words  la  the  f\indamcntal  prlno-.pie  •    r 
Communist  atiaiesy  of  world  v-\uu;m.-.        \v  i- 
leads   to   the   wwakening  of    the 
capitalism    In  il.      It    apprv.-\.i'. ..». .  :>    la 

Its  eftect  a  pr  n  revolution  " 

8o    Stalm     haa    devised     the     dla'^ 
ahrewu  plati  to  set  the  wt>rld  afire  wi 
loughi  by  hla  puppets  under  Sovlet-inuneu 


leaders,  while  keeping  BusaU  offlcUlly  neu- 
tral By  this  means  Stalin  can  enjoy  all  the 
privl'eges  accorded  honest  dlplomacv  while 
his  stooges  stand  in  the  United  N   "  %nd 

damn    peace-loving    peoples    in    ■-  ^    of 

propaganda  aimed  to  win  the  underprivi- 
leged millions  of  the  earth 

That  Ajs  the  pattern  In  Korea.  It  will  be 
the  pattern  in  Formosa,  where  Stalin  hopes 
to  draw  the  United  States  ir.to  war  with 
China.     It  will  be  the  p  '  ^"'7; 

where  American  guns  ma;  -  *^ 

Ru.^nrs  but  at  Soviet-8uppon.ed  Germans. 
S  .--l:n  does  not  fear  ths  feverish  arming 
of  the  United  States,  the  d.version  of  man- 
power from  normal  •  'iie  use  of 
resources,  and  the  vu-  -es  for  un- 
plemsnts  of  war  That  nt^  rui  ulan  of  bleid- 
ln-,i  the  United  Spates  white  SJt  cne  rh.n? 
he  does  fear— a  revolt  of  the  Rjssuin  people. 
The  masters  ot  the  Kremlin  dread  most  a 
movement  that  will  show  their  Tict.ms  how 
to  sha-e  ofT  r  .-l-  The  AchU- 
les-  heel  of  .-  *'»a^  *»«i^  ^ 
Russia.  Between  l»-l  a  there  'p  re 
more  than  30  revclts.  re-  and  act.v? 
plots  against  the  BoLshevli  regime  Most  of 
tho-^e.  s:ontanectis  and  dtsor?anaed.  were 
(j,v>Tn*d  frcm  the  start.  But  they  indicated 
x:  •  the  hatred  cf  the  people  for 
t;..    -       .       .-.-rs. 

Wheii   Hitlers  armies 
1941  the  people  ereet?d  •..- 
In  le.=s  than  5  mor.ths  millions  of  r- 
j  ■  .   -.  -     -^e  Germars     By  194^  ....     r- 

c  -hevik  re-,    .ution  under  the 

leauerahio  o:  Gen.  Andrei  Vlarscv  was  on  lis 
way       But    Nazi    .itr-rcities    were    m.^re    -l.a-- 
even  desperate  anti-Communist^ 
ach.  and  the  powerful  force  of  ;  .    - 

trlGt.sm  sTvitched  from  combat^ni  '.'ze  regin^e 
to  derendlng  the  homela^id  Alter  'he  war 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  pr'.soc.ers 
of  war  and  (  -scrj  reftised  to  re- 

ttirn  to  'he  .- 

T'May  the  ;■        .-'     ■   r  ;   ■    i  '-    ■'  '    ■■■  C-— .- 
mun'st   retfU':'.''   -     .-»   •,.>.;.    -■    -t    w>'.  V    -- 

tory  in  ^v  -   :  '.Var  n  brought  no  r  : 

them      Lisieau,   life   becan:-   >-   -- 

Autli«»r-t:c  reports  frcm  the  -    :  - 

t.  ^  -  '^   *'^ 

the    biocdy  ■ 

There  are  at      .  - 

centration  camps:    hardly  a   Russias   : 

but  has  lOTt  at  leas:  one  memtjer  ai  a  v.^  .„. 

to    bolahev.k    cruelty       No    one.    cot    even 

car". V    n-.-  ~         •■    1-i    —ee 


T'.-. 

- 

to  e;:._      ....;l --    .- 

.  ^1 

that  spells  sure  defeat  for  c 

-the 

war  of   Ideas.     These   are   i-t 

5   we 

can  equip  them  with: 

1    Active    . 

•. 

Neither  th 

-«  cf  rhe 

: ....   .....    jv    :„tf    lift    -__        ^.■..  .?S 

froai  the  Soviet  Union  are  forced  to  11t« 
wretched  hunted  lives  in  Western  Burcpe. 
Greece,  and  Turkev      The  democracies  have 

iff  and  •  hese 

r  paasicc..  •  jans 

best  aiilea.     Mcs:  of  theaa 
...1   .      -  r  Ures  to  escjre  -v  nimunism 

.ind  wu:  em  again  :-  cotnaiU- 

::i*rr.   n.^   .  -  'heir  en^...  v^_   people 

.■.^juranvv  !5«  g'ven  vie  mti-Ccn:- 

mu:  Russia  that  by  every 

meu  "  frer!ir*he''«<*      .f-- 

tiouncement   oi 
workir.it  m  t^e  ■ 
J- .••:,-:<   w:rh   ♦■ 


tr.t-.r   ,"* 
O'    the    '. 
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th«    Chine««    NaUcaali»t«    mrr*     £r»:-cl&5* 
Cehttng  V2t.'.. 

Thfr«  are  400.000  to  500.000  of  the**  Tft- 
eran  troope  In  PonnoM  now.  E*tIt  in  the 
Korean  mar  Chiaaf  K*l-shek  cSered  33  CKO 
of  his  troopa  to  the  Cniied  NA:u>r.s.  and 
ir.ore  tf  thev  were  m^anted  His  cJJer  waj  n't 
a        ■  '  '^ 

Br  * 

N.  •*    :.  .:    the    Ctines?    l    ;i.:  -  e 

ftelnice  T.e  Un::e<l  Nati'^ns  forces  anyvay. 
that  ctiiec-;c>n  wculd  seem  '  *"  '  e  lost  lU 
force      Bit    the    Chlrese    >  ists    stlU 

ha\cr.  t   •    -  *. 

W:.-.  '      I  '. 

Per^.  •'*5  P'e  =  .r.erit  Iruman  and  the  Bxiiish 
f\  r*:;:-.  C.-?.re  c.n. 

Jkla:.y  p<^  pie  ^ould  like  to  knew. 
Kattcxalists  Havt  Wn_L  .*nb  Capaciti  to 

FlUHT 

<By  Cyde  fa  -hi 

(Ncm— This  IS  The  se.  .  _  :  -.hree  ■'.rtlc'.es 
br  Clvde  Farr.iwcrth  answering  the  quer^tlon 

y'       J     -     - rters  as  to  whether  the 

C  •  csn  and  will  flght.     Mr. 

f  -V  recently 

I-  Orient) 

It  was  never  easy  fcr  fcreten  correspcnd- 
enu  In  China  to  see  actiial  fighting  In  the 
many  wars  that  have  heset  that  ccuntrv 

But  that  Is  not  because  there  wa<;  '  "-.t- 
Ine.      It    was    often    savage    and    ;  ■  d. 

But  distance*.  Isck  of  transportat.iv>n.  and 
Chinese  reluctance  to  accept  responsifcUsty 
for  foreigners'  safety  have  combined  to  make 
Xront-Une   repjortm?   difficult 

In  my  8  years  In  China  I  have  seen  the 
Rationalist  armies  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  net 
onlT  in  battle  but  overwhelming  evidence  of 
their  achleremenU  against  both  the  Chinese 
Communiits  and  the  Japa-.ese. 

In  May  1944.  at  the  very  height  of  a  wa  e 
of  .American  criticism  of  the  Nallonaltst  com- 
mand &  Will  and  capacity  to  oppose  tlje  Japa- 
nese. I  saw  the  jump-cfT  cf  a  Chinese  expedi- 
tionary force  across  the  Salween  River  Into 
the  Japanese-held  Burma  border  region  of 
southwest  China. 

This  wa*  a  brave  but  Ill-equipped  oOenslve 
by  20.000  troope  on  a  100-mlle  river  front 
Into  the  Kaolikung  Mountains,  a  branch  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  Nationalists  battled 
rain,  fog.  sleet — and  Japanese — sometimes 
above  10,000  feet,  an  altitude  at  which  airline 
passen(;ers  have  lo  go  on  oxygen. 

These  Chinese  troope  had  worked  out 
coolie  methods  of  carrying  dismantled  "5- 
millimeter  howitzers.  They  lugged  the  guns 
themselves  when  the  going  got  too  tough  for 
pack  aiilmals. 

I  saw  their  siege  of  Tengchung.  which  went 
on  for  2  months  until  the  Japanese  defend- 
ers were  killed  lo  the  last  man. 

Day  after  day  Chinese  storm  troops  tun- 
neled and  trenched  their  way  against  Teng- 
chungi  massive  walls  and  repeatedly  made 
Gonial   attacks,   trying  to  prop  their   bam- 
boo ladders  in  machine-gun  croeeflre. 

I  saw  the  pools  of  blood  on  the  paddy- 
fleld  pathways  leading  from  the  siege  to 
nearby  villages  tl.at  were  packed  witii 
wounded  and  dying  men. 

In  1945.  from  the  pickaback  seat  of  a  P-40 
on  a  Qre-bomblng  and  strafing  mUslun  of  the 
Chinese-American  Compcslle  Wing.  I  saw 
the  stubborn  resurxence  of  Chinese  tro'jps  in 
the  defense  of  Chihkiang.  eastern  Hunua 
Province. 

ThU  was  the  enemy's  la^t  China  offensive 
and  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
Chinese   Nationalists. 

Inquiring  the  other  day  In  the  historical 
■ectlon  of  the  Defense  Department  where  aa 
American  offlclal  history  of  World  War  II  is 
In  prep/»ratlon.  with  the  Chiiia-Burma-ln- 
dla  volumes  still  to  come.  I  was  told  by  one 
oi  the  hlstoruns: 


'We  d.^nt  know  mhat  the  Chinese  armies 
did  anvwhere  in  Chma  except  on  the  Sal- 
neen  front  where  Oen.  Joe  Stllwells  Y- 
lorce  (an  advisory  group)  wa«  wnrklnK  di- 
rectly with  the  Chinese  expe>  %  force. 
American  officers  were  d;-  d — ycu 
might  say  not  even  permitted  to  go  ic  the 
trv-nts  m  China. 

•All  ue  have  on  the  Chinese  effort  aKulnst 
Japun  Wii5  what  th     Chi;  •■"•'.Is 

headquarters  they  were  d 
well's  headquarters  thought  mey  *efe  do- 
In*;. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  there  were  Amer- 
ican atr-iiround  liaison  teams  on  every  active 
front  m  China  alter  the  American  entrance 
into  t:ie  war. 

The  divisiv  n  of  onlnl'^n  in  the  hleh  com- 
mand in  the  Unit- 
ing divi.<i:'n  of  An.-  •  * 
a  profound  effect  on  Chinas  war  ertort. 

Out  of  General  Stilwell's  preoccupation 
«lth  the  Burma  Road  and  his  burninij  de&ire 
to  unite  and  c  J  both  Chlre;-e  N.uk  n- 

alist   and  Ov  '    forces  sterrmed   n.(  st 

of  the  ca.<  '  -  *'■»* 

generals.     .  .  >d  a 

dit.'erent  story  to  tel.. 

Seven  years  ago  this  month  I  walked  Into 
the  almost  total  devastation  of  the  city  of 
Ciiangteh.  In  Hunan  Province,  and  found 
tha'  an  air-cround  liaison  tenm  had  played 
a  great  purt  in  a  battle  that  had  passed  frrm 
Japanese  attack,  to  siege,  to  retreat— w.>i;e 
United  States  14th  Air  Force  planes  served 
the  Chinese  as  flying  artillery. 

A  power  drive  by  100.000  Japanese  trorps 
had  been  broken  and  turned  back,  a  Chinese 
division  had  been  virtually  wiped  out.  and 
three  Chinese  divisional  commanders  killed 
in  action. 

Correspondents  from  Chungking,  who  ap- 
proached Changteh  doubting  that  there  was 
a  war  cii,  were  shown  the  Hirushlma-like  de- 
struction of  a  large  and  once-prosperous  city 
and  mass  graves 

They  were  shown  these  thinss  by  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  an  area  that  had  received  no 
American  aid  except  air  support. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
December  24. 1943.  the  whole  group  of  Chung- 
king correspondents  and  a  few  foreign  mili- 
tary attaches  from  Chungking  wer-  nearly 
killed  when  Japanese  fighter-bombers  at- 
tacked a  school  building  In  Taoyuan  on  the 
same  front. 

Near  misses  shook  the  building  where  they 
had  been  hxlged  overnight  and  where  the 
victorious  Chinese  had  stored  tons  of  cap- 
tured Japanes-e  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  I  spent  2  weeks  with 
the  Fifth  Chinese  Army  on  the  move  thrcuiih 
Honan  Province  In  pursuit  of  Red  Gen.  Liu 
Po-cheng  and  his  elusive  guerrillas. 

At  the  end  of  the  visit.  Gen.  Chlu  Chlnst- 
chuan  promised  to  Invite  me  back  for  a  real 
battle  when  that  seemed  probable.  I  was  In 
Japan  when  he  finally  wrote..  The  general 
died  with  his  men  In  a  ring  of  Communist 
gunfire  that  caught  three  armies  south  of 
Hsuchow  2  years  ago  this  month. 

For  an  oiitfit  with  no  fight  In  It  the  Na- 
tionalist army  has  had  an  unprecedented 
number  of  generals  killed  in  action  or  by 
their  own  hand  In  the  disgrace  of  defeat;  a 
farewell  note  to  the  Gfnerali.sslmo.  then  a 
pistol  at  the  temple,  or  a  grenade. 

I  saw  Red  siege  rings  tighten  about  Chang- 
chun and  Mukden  in  the  Communist  victory 
that  turned  Industrial  Manchuria  Into  a 
base  for  conquest  of  China  proper. 

And  Taiyuan,  in  Shansl  Frovinie,  where  a 
million  soldiers  and  civilians  survived  and 
fought  for  many  months  on  airlifted  fo^Kl 
until  Communist  ack-ack  cut  their  aerial 
artery. 

I  saw,  from  the  air.  Shihchlachuang  turned 

Into  a  smoking  battlefield  and  one  of  the  first 

pivots  of  Nationalist  disaster  In  North  Ciiina. 

I  saw  plnnes  dropping  down  at   Shanghai 

With  cargoes  uf   wounded   from   the   Buttle 


of  Hsuchow.  But  they  maiJe  icarcely  •  dent 
In  the  20.000  wounded  who  had  to  be  aban- 
doned there  when  the  Reds,  with  superior 
fire  fx>wpr.  superior  strategy  and  tactics,  and. 
{  "       ''.  superior  num- 

t. 

M  '■' 

Of  K..  Mi 

1st  iropa.  backboned  by  units  ireah  :  .i 
retrain:.'.^  on  Formosa  under  Gen.  ^ uii 
Li-Jti  -  -Au-d  out  a  20.000-nian  amplUbioua 
atiai  -  ..land. 

I  .:at  the  Chines* 

>;  .»   liie  J  -    •'  and 

t--      .  '  -      And  .0  loaa 

of  the  China  mmnland  was  the  resuii  of  a 
tremendous  5—  "  ■'  t"^'  and  was  not.  as 
some  of  our  '  ■  lals  have  wild,  a 

victory  by  Naur-.i.iat  utiauiu 


Our  Commander  in  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASsACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1AT1VE3 

Tuesday.  January  2, 1951 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Lynn  Tele'^ram  News,  of 
Lvnn,  Ma.ss..  on  Sunday.  December  24. 
1950.  by  Mc.  Clem  Norton,  a  writer  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Norton  served  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  a  long  period  of 
time  as  superintendent  of  the  State  pier. 
Boston.  Mass..  with  an  enviable  record  of 
accomplishments.  As  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  he  served  many  terms 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  did  much  to 
improve  the  school  system  of  that  metro- 
politan city  and  through  his  arduous 
woik  on  that  board 'the  school  children 
benefited  much  from  his  outstanding 
service. , 

Mr.  Norton  has  traveled  extensively 
at  home  and  abroad  and  as  a  self-edu- 
cated man  I  dare  say  he  commands  an 
excellent  over-all  picture  of  national  and 
international  affairs: 

Qfm  Norton  S.^ts 

Here's  the  story  on  the  war.  as  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  see  It.  Its  the  most  Important 
thing  in  your  life,  and  In  the  lives  of  your 
children,  so  take  an  Interest.  Nothing  Is  of 
such  importance.  This  Is  one  of  the  great 
terminal  points  of  all  history. 

Well,  there  are  two  sides,  and  here  they 
are: 

One  side  says:  "Get  out  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. Protect  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Britain,  if  the  latter  cooperates.  Mind  our 
own  business.  Russia  will  fall  apart  if  she 
attempts  to  take  over  too  much.  Democ- 
racy wont  fall.  Its  the  trend.  Russia 
cant  even  handle  Tito.  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  some  of  the  British  leaders  are  Inclined 
to  think  that  we  should  get  out  of  Korea. 
We've  given  billions  In  food  and  money  to 
other  nations,  but  when  we  ask  them  to  help 
us  m  Korea  they  quit,  with  few  exceptions. 
The  United  States  has  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  people,  and  we  Just  have  not  got 
enough  boys,  enough  blood,  to  fight  all  over 
the  world,  and  Inflation  and  a  huge  debt 
Will  ruin  us  at  h,'me.  The  dollar  now  will 
only  buy  fifty -odd  cents'  worth  of  what  It 
would  a  few  years  a^;o.  It  may  go  down  to 
a  nickel.     We  ve  ted  Uullaus  and  given  Italy 
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of  doUart.  but   there  are  signs  in 

tbat  land  reading:  *^ake  your  money  and 
fet  to  hell  out  ••  If  western  B-iropeana  have 
no  will  to  fight,  bow  can  we  make  them? 
Kot  a  doUar  nor  a  soldier  boj  should  be  sent 
to  protect  a  foreign  Und  against  tbe  Rus- 
aians.  unless  tlie  said  land  itself  goes  the 
limit,  to  get  ready  to  fight  This  Is  only 
oommon  sense  A  Chinese  a-'my  for  the  first 
Uam  has  licked  a  white  army  In  Kcrea  and 
this  mwini  a  tremendotis  loss  of  "face '  and 
prMSlff*  for  us  In  a  land  where  such  thinzx 
count  big.  Get  our  boya 
fcr  Us  an  Impoasible  tiv 
them  may  be  killed  In  ^n  unpcssibie  war. 
Industry  is  not  concentrated  in  Asia,  as  It  is 
here,  so  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  dent 
mean  so  much.  Then.  In  China,  w'.'.h  r^ 
450.0COOOO  rvi.ile    the  che-ipest  tiuni   Is  hu- 


litune  •  •     ■■'■''' 

H>jver  and  J'-«epn  P   '-'  roduce.     la 

Asia  are  '■■^"r  a  bi:..  „  i---^-^.  lialf  the 
world's    r  ^-    *bo    hate    the    white 

man's  tm.r  :c  rtile.  and  modem  science 
ha«  teufi.-  .  ■  r.  how  to  break  that  chain. 
5  1  beuag  torn  late  the  world. 
7 only  a  Icm  cloth  Is  de- 
manding more.  If  there  was  no  Russia 
causing  trouble,  there  would  still  be  trc-iole 
In  the  world,  on  account  of  changed  ccnci- 
tlcns.  Tr  — ---riallsm  cf  the  old  days  has 
gone      Ei  radio,  and  so  en.  are  wls- 

Ir.  -^j-      N     :;nger  will  a  few  nations 

be   ,  hid  m^^t  of  the   "bread  and  but- 

ter "  of  the  world.  Most  cf  the  raw  mate- 
rials, without   which  man  cannct   advince. 

OTHZa 

Then,  the  other  side  of  the  argument  goes 
like  this.  We  must  fight  ccmmunism  every- 
where that  It  takes  over,  and  even  drop  tha 
aicm  bomb  If  and  when  the  right  time  ar- 
rives. If  we  pull  out  cf  Asia,  and  cut  of 
Europe,  the  Russians  will  take  over.  By  put- 
ting up  a  fight,  by  sending  Eisenhower  to 
boss  the  western  European  armies,  and  to  ees 
them  re  idy  to  fight  Rtissia.  when  and  if.  then 
Russia  knows  that  we  will  flght.  We  need 
Etiropean  land  bases  to  fight  Russia.  Crjs 
B-36  planes  Jtjst  cannot  croes  the  ocean  and 
deliver  the  atom  bomb  eflectively.  To  let 
Rome  fall  to  the  tarbarlans  wcild  be  unfor- 
givable. At  least  we  must  do  all  possible  to 
head  off  such  an  eventuality.  If  Riissia  gets 
the  technical  skill  and  resources  cf  Europe. 
she  will  make  It  very  unccmforta.ble  for  us 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  even  though  we 
are  surrounded  by  two  oceans,  for  science 
makes  It  easy  to  cross  oceans  today,  with, 
submarines  and  guided  missiles.  If  we  with- 
draw to  this  hemisphere,  we  will  fight  alone 
and  perhaps  die  alone.  Well  be  handing  over 
to  the  Russians  the  most  precicta  of  herit- 
ages, the  world's  richest  prize — America. 
Then,  what  will  cur  grandchildren  say? 

So,  let's  put  up  a  fight  to  hold  bases  In 
Asia  and  Europe.  Let's  stay  there  as  long 
as  we  c&n.  We  need  time  to  rearm  and  these 
bcvs  who  died  in  Korea  helped  to  buy  us  that 
Unie.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Joe  Kennedy  in 
1941  said  that  we  couldn't  get  into  Eurcpe 
in  World  War  n.  or  if  we  did.  cir  eff.-r.s 
would  not  be  effective,  but  they  were  wrong 
in  1941,  and  they  may  be  wrong  in  195 1. 

Now  here's  my  opinion.  I've  read  and  read. 
studied  and  studied,  talked  to  leader  after 

leader,  and  the  problem  is  so  complex  so 
a»-t:ul  in  Its  complications  if  we  lose  out, 
that  I'm  all  for  standing  with  otrr  President. 
for  we  either  hang  tc^ether  or  hang  sep- 
aratelv.  Nobody  really  knows  Just  who  is 
right  in  the  above  artfuments.  but  the  fate  of 
our  ccuntry.  the  greatest  for  the  poor  man 
that  ever  was.  a  paradise  on  earth,  hangs  in 
the  balance,  and  if  we  allow  the  golden  hopea 
of  man  to  trail  In  the  dust,  we^U  be  cursed  by 
generations  unborn. 

The  blackjacking  of  Secretary  Achescn  en 
the  eve  of  his  going  to  the  Brussels  confer- 


ence, to  weaken  him  before  the  world  when 
pleading  the  cause  cf  free  men.  by  a  grotip 
of  Republicans  and  others  who  have  no 
?.  reed  war  pro-am  of  their  own.  was  un- 
:   -.unate.    Politics  should  step  at  the  water  ■ 

eCzt. 

And.  In  this  chaos,  what  can  one  think  of 
Stassen  and  Senator  Kwowijun)  who  demand 
that  President  Tnnnan  abdicate  his  powers, 
something  that  he  cannot  do.  and  allow  Mac- 
A.th'.ir  a  frt*  military  and  diplomatic  hand 
1.1  Asia.  MacArth'ur.  irhoee  jtidgment  has 
to  be  so  wrong  time  and  again. 
J  up  his  armlea  in  Worth  Korea,  so 
that  the  Chinese  Ccrnmt:r.ls*s  walk  right 
between  our  boys  aid  slaughter  them  in  the 
worst  defeat  in  otir  history.  Mac.\rthur.  who 
knew  so  little  atcut  what  the  enemy  WM 
dctn?.  contemptuously  dlsrezarding  appro- 
priate warr.ines.  and  susrestin^  cur  beys 
vould  be  home  by  Christmas.  Say  Lincoln, 
after  McCleilans  poor  j  ".at  Bull  Run. 

had  had  a  Stassen  cr  a  1-:  .:.d  barking  at 

his  heels  to  keep  McCellan  on  the  Job,  and 
not  to  replace  him.  with  a  Grant.  And  while 
all  this  goes  on.  Pultcn  Lewis.  Jr  .  radio  com- 
mentator, asks  Americans  to  flood  Congress 
with  letters  to  fire  Acheson.  But  I  think  the 
-get  Acheson"  crowd  have  shot  their  belt 
and  missed.  But  I  like  Gcvemor  Dewey 
clearing  his  speech  with  President  Tmman. 
and  I  dislike  Senator  Tatt's  attitude,  that 
Republicans  shctild  criticize  and  not  coop- 
erate with  President  Truman  at  this  mo- 
mentous hour. 

The  British,  to  a  m.an.  stood  behind  their 
Prime  Minister  Aflee  when  he  came  to 
Anienca  a  few  wee'ss  ago.  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  Let's  stand  behind  cur  leaders  in  the 
sa— e  manner.  Sr.  don't  bang  cur  President 
or  his  assistants  until  you've  read  and 
studied  and  thou?ht. 

And  now.  to  be  personal,  and  perha:^  un- 
cbjecxive.  but  natural.  I  Icve  the  two-S.3ted 
vay  the  President  fought  for  somebody  that 
he  Icves  mere  than  himself,  his  beloved  only 
chi:d.  Margaret. 

He  had  attended  her  concert  a:  C:nst!- 
tutloa  Hall,  the  night  before,  and  cried,  as 
he  always  does,  when  his  daushter  sines  in 
public  and  he  is  present.  Ciement  Attlee. 
the  Prime  Minist-?r  cf  England  was  with  him. 
The  crowd  gave  Margaret  waves  cf  ap- 
plause, and  then,  the  next  morning,  the 
President  wcke  up  to  find  that  Paul  Hume, 
34-year-old  music  critic,  had  said  that  Mar- 
garet couldn't  sing,  that  she  sar.r  fiat,  when 
ever7b<:dy  who  knows  music  and  who  has 
heard  Margaret  sine,  knci^s  that  the  one 
thing  that  she  d^-es  well  is  to  sing  in  key. 
something  that  even  CJalli-Curci  found  it 
hard  to  do. 

Well,  the  President.  In  a  hand-written  note 
en  Wnite  House  stationery,  tcld  Hume  that 
If  he  met  him  he  wculd  smash  his  nose  and 
kick  him  in  the  stomach,  among  other 
thine-?.  Now,  everybody  knows  that  the 
President  did  net  mean  it  but  he  -was  acting 
just  as  millions  of  ether  dads  would  under 
similar  circumstances.  In  short,  he  was  nat- 
ural, and  how  fatherly. 

I  like  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
W3lk?d  up  and  d-:wn  the  conference  room 
while  defending  Secretary  Acheson  to  the 
press,  at  a  time  when  the  political  blood- 
hound opposition,  fcr  no  good  reason,  de- 
manded Achesons  neck.  I  like  the  way  in 
which  the  President  teoke  out  In  a  big. 
friendly  la'^h.  en  the  steps  of  his  home  in 
Indetje'ndence,  Mo.,  at  Christmas  time,  when 
a  small  bey  asked:  -Will  you  wait  until  I 
go  heme  and  eet  my  camera?"  I  like  his 
presldlne  at  two  Masonic  meetings  in  Mis- 
souri, with  his  old  cronies — and  hence,  wa* 
never  too  big  to  be  natural. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  if  the  election  were 
tcmcrrow.  President  Truman,  because  cf  his 
warm  aaturalMss.  would  be  reelected  with 
•  greater  majority  than  ever.  May  God  blesa 
and  protect  hhn.  and  guide  him.  fcr  in  seme 
unexplainable  way,  after  reading  all  that  the 


oppc«lticn  has  to  say.  I  think  that  he's  my 
man.  That  he's  America's  man.  That  he'U 
save  our  great  Nation  for  the  children  to 
come. 


V.     '  ?-t  Kocver — America's  Voi 
Streiutii 


cf 
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HO.N.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

CF  n.:  rvcis 

DJ  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REry.ZcE>.-T.\'n\T3 

Mcnday.  Jcniuxry  1,  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  SpeaJcer.  seldom 

have  a  free  ■ '"  waited  with  greater 

concern  for  : nders  to  set  a  proper 

course  than  in  the  present  hour,  charged 
as  it  is  with  peril  for  America  and  Amer- 
icans. So  it  was  only  proper  that  Presi- 
dent Tmman's  recent  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  international  crisis  confront- 
ing us  should  receive  thoughtful  study. 
But  equal  consideraticn  should  be  clven 
the  challenging  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  delivered  a  week 
later  and  ccmin?  as  a  voice  of  strength 
in  an  ho'vir  of  danger. 

Despite  the  strikiug  contrast  between 
the  two  messages,  a '  stnfe-tom  world 
should  take  due  note  that  reexamination 
cf  American  foreign  policy  involves  no 
departure  from  a  courageous — and  ulti- 
matelj-  Mctonous — defen.se  of  the  princi- 
ples embraced  by  freedom -loving  peoples 
everywhere. 

As  the  Eighty. second  Congress  gathers 
in  Washington  to  face  the  burden.somc 
problems  of  the  days  and  years  afiead 
it  would  be  well  to  weigh  thoughtfully 
Mr.  Hoover's  wcr-is.  Patriotic  Ameri- 
cariS  have  substan  1:^.1  reasons  for  heed- 
ing the  counsel  given  them  with  the 
clarity  and  the  force  of  a  ereat  leader 
whose  statiire  nses  to  previotisly  un- 
sealed heights  for  candor,  understand- 
ing, and  vision.  This  is  particularly  so 
because  certain  forces  withjn  the  United 
States  Government  and  elsewhere  will 
seeJc  to  distort  his  words  and  his  view* 
as  representing  an  abandonment  of  sac- 
rifices so  far  made  at  such  frightful  cost 
to  advjince  fundamental  cause  of  human 
rights. 

No  foundation  exists  on  which  to  make 
such  a  contention,  for  Mr.  Hoover's 
words  voice  only  renewed  devotion  to 
the  righteous  cause  for  which  Americans 
have  given  their  lives  from  Concord  to 
Korea. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Hoover's  anals^ical  ap- 
praisal of  the  world  situation  contained 
a  clear  warning  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  particularly  to  O'jr  allies  m  Europe, 
that  they  cannot  expect  continuing  as- 
sistance from  the  American  people  un- 
less they  show  a  wiiiir^gness  to  help 
themselves. 

We  can,  with  our  own  air  and  naval 
forces,  so  control  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
invasion  of  the  Western  Hemiapbere  by 
Communist  armies.  Mr.  Hoover  said.  ^ 
Continental  Europe  has  not  developed 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  will  power 
neces.^ary  for  its  own  defense,  despite 
3  years  of  American  assistance.    Minds 
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of  leaders  thnc  are  confused  v^ilh  fears 
and  d'.sunities  They  exclude  Sp;iin 
from  their  defense  councils.  ?:•:  h 
she  has  the  will  and  the  means  ; 
They  •ha^'sle'  with  Oormany.  as  Mr. 
Hoover  remarked.  --..... 

frontier.     And  Bi 
Coniniun:?t  China. 

The  U:           ^  '    ^^  ^<"- 

bateanc.;-: .  to  ap- 

pease or  not  to  appease."  At  the  very 
least  as  the  former  p  -■  --•  -.serled. 
the  UN  should  declare  e  China 

an  a-:ressor.  call  upon  its  nv-mbors  to 
c,  -  the  Chinese  Heds  with 

a;  ..tn  aid  their  militar>- op- 

erations, and  adopt  a  resolution  con- 
demning: the  infamous  Communist  lies 
about  the  United  States.  That,  surely, 
is  not  asking  very  much. 

Mr  Hoover  commended  President  Tru- 
man for  his  resolute  refusal  to  be  a  party 
to  anv  kind  of  appeasement,  and  the 
President  may  be  sure  of  the  overv.helm- 
ing  support  of  the  American  people  on 
that  issue. 

The  conference  at  Brussels  this  week 
set  up  what  was  called  a  prc?ram  for  a 
Strom:,  unined  army  to  defend  Western 
Europe  acainst  communism.  But.  until 
the  vac.llatinc  governments  in  London. 
Paris,  and  other  European  capit  '  ** 

decisively    to    create    their    rt  .  e 

forces,  they  have  no  nsht  to  ask  fur- 
ther American  a.s.<i.>iance  Armed  Com- 
munists cannot  be  turned  back  by  blue- 
prints and  vague  promises. 

Mr.  Hoovers  thesis  that  preservation 
of  the  Western  H'^mi.sphere  as  the 
••Gibraltar  of  western  civilization" 
should  be  the  foundation  of  American 
policy  may  be  termed  *  isolationism."  It 
is  that  only  in  the  sense  that  a  nation 
could  be  isolated  by  events  beyond  its 
own  control. 

If  the  Europeans  cannot  overcome 
their  own  trend  toward  defeatism.  Amer- 
icans need  not  succumb  to  it.    If  we  are 

left  an  L-^land  of  strenuth  in  a  sea  of 
weakness  and  despair,  it  will  be  throuiih 
no  fault  or  decLbion  of  ours,  but  only  be- 
cause we  have  been  deserted  by  those 
who  have  surrendered   to  apathy  and 

frustration. 

A  nericas  'uture  i.s  on  trial,  to  be  .sure, 
but  .'-o  too  is  America's  greatest  bid  for 
an  effective  world  organization  for  world 
peace  -the  United  Nations.  Here  Mr. 
Hoovers  words  are  particularly  pro- 
phetic.    For  he  said; 

Whether  or  not  the  United  Natioas  Is 
to  have  a  moral  defeat  and  suffer  the 
collapse  of  its  whole  moral  stature  now 
depends  on  whether  it  has  the  courage 

to— 

<a>  Declare  Communist  China  an  ag- 
gressor. 

(b»  Refu."^e  admission  of  this  aggres- 
sor to  its  membership. 

(c '  Demand  that  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  cease  to  furnish  or  trans- 
port supplie.s  of  any  kind  to  Communist 
China  that  can  aid  in  their  military  op- 
erations Such  a  cour>e  honestly  car- 
ried out  by  the  non-Communi.'-t  nations 
is  not  economic  sanctions  nor  does  it 
require  military  actions.  But  it  would 
constitute  a  great  proiiure  lor  rtcliiude. 

(d)  For  once,  psas  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  infamous  lies  about  the 
United  suites. 


Any  course  short  of  this  is  appease- 
ment. 

Just  as  specific,  and  .lust  as  worthy  of 
con.sidered  study,  were  Mr.  Hoovers  spe- 
cific proposals  for  action.  They  were 
seven  in  number.     They  were— 

Fuv  t  The  foundation  of  our  national 
policies  must  be  to  pre  erve  for  this 
world  this  Western  Hemisphere  Gibral- 
tar of  western  civilization. 

Second.  We  can.  without  any  mea'?- 
ure  of  doubt  with  our  own  air  and  naval 
forces,  hold  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  with  one  F  r  on  Britain  <if 

she  u.^I:c^  to  cu  .  ' ;  the  oilier  en 

Japan.  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 
We  can  hold  open  the  sea  lanes  for  our 
supplie.'*. 

Tliird  To  do  this  we  should  arm  our 
air  and  naval  forces  to  the  teeth.  We 
have  little  need  for  larue  armies  unless 
we  are  going  to  Europe  or  China  We 
.should  give  Japan  her  independence  and 
aid  her  in  arms  to  defend  herself.  We 
should  stiffen  the  defenses  of  our  Pa- 
cific fiont.er  in  Formosa  and  the  Philip- 
pines. We  can  protect  this  island  chain 
by  our  sea  and  air  power. 

Fourth.  We  could,  after  initial  outlays 
for  more  a:r  and  navy  equipment,  greatly 
roduci^  our  cxptndiiurcs.  balance  our 
budjiet.  and  free  ourselves  from  the 
dan  crs  o'  inflation  and  economic  de- 
generation. 

Fifil  .  If  we  toil  and  sacrifice  as  the 
President  has  asked,  we  can  continue  aid 
to  the  hun'-;ry  of  the  world.  Out  of  our 
productivity,  we  can  give  aid  to  other  na- 
tions when  they  have  already  displayed 
spirit  and  strength  in  defen.se  acainst 
communi.sm.  We  have  the  stern  duty  to 
work  and  sacrifice  to  do  it 

S  xth  We  should  have  none  of  ap- 
peasement Morally  there  is  no  appease- 
ment of  communism.  Appeasement  con- 
tains more  dangers  than  Dunkirks.  We 
v.ant  no  more  Tehrans  and  Yaltas.  We 
can  retrieve  a  battle  but  we  cannot  re- 
trieve an  appea.semcnt. 

Seventh.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  need 
to  preserve  western  civilization  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  to  our  cultural 
and  religious  ties  to  it.  But  the  prime 
obligation  of  defense  of  western  conti- 
nental Europe  rests  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  test  is  whether  they  have 
the  spiritual  force,  the  will,  and  accept- 
ance of  unity  among  them  by  their  own 
volition.  America  cannot  create  their 
spiritual  forces;  we  cannot  buy  them 
with  money. 

With  the  policies  outlined  by  Mr. 
Hoover.  American.s  have  no  rea.son  for 
hysteria  or  loss  of  confidence  in  our  se- 
curity or  our  future.  And  in  American 
security,  in  this  critical  hour,  rests  the 
future  security  of  all  mankind. 

Surely,  the  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, the  sons  on  the  fighting  front  and 
their  families  at  home,  recognize  the 
solid  hope  for  ultimate  triumph.  The 
Hoover  proposals  do  not  suggest  isola- 
tionism. They  do  not  relieve  us  of  work- 
ing to  our  utmost.  They  do  offer  assur- 
ance for  preservation  of  a  stronghold  of 
Christian  civilization.  For  the  Ameti- 
can  people,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  "have  braved  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing situations  In  the  300  years  we 
have  been  on  this  continent.  We  have 
faced  our  troubles  w  ithout  fear — and  we 


have  not  failed.  We  will  not  fail  in  this, 
even  if  we  have  to  stand  alone.  But  we 
need  to  realize  the  whole  truth  and  gird 
ourselves  for  troubled  times.  The  truth 
is  ugly.     We  face  it  with  prayer  and 

courage"  „  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  In  the  Congress  and 
abroad  m  the  land  there  must  be  a  re- 
birth of  Christian  dt  votion  and  grim  de- 
termination. Only  in  such  an  at- 
m  '  can  there  be  final  triumph  over 
ti..  ;  .<s  arrayed  against  us.  Mr. 
Hoovers  forceful  words  can  mobilize  us 
physically  and  spiritually  for  victory  in 
that  task. 
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XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rt 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  January  2.  195t 

Mr.    I! '     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

lea^e  to  i  .    ...  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
ic .  appeared  in  the  New 
\\,...  ;.....  .  o..  December  12.  1930: 

TrsnwoNT  FHosi  Asia 

Th*   Western    Powers   in   general   and   the 

U '  «'ates  tn  particular  are  placed  In  a 

t^  embarraMlnx  position  by  the  bar- 

rai^o  u:  I.ilse  Cor  paganda  In  re 

spoct    to    their    : ; 

liiteniums      Tt.ty  h.i 

these  are  Ign. Ted.     1..  ; 

falsehoid  but  they  cannot  justify  themsiMvs 

In  detail   wuhout   the  appearance   or   boIX- 

ri'jhtOD'.isness. 

In-  r  -  stepped 

on  1.  detailed 

answer  to  the  Chinese  CununUI;l^l  dutribe 
against  the  United  States.  He  made  It  plain 
that  he  was  speaking  as  an  Asian  for  the 
benertt  of  c^'.  \  '  ■  Hf  rr-  •  •  '-h.  hts 
flr.st-h:>r>d  »■  with  A  I'n- 

perUt 

He  c  .   A  f 

and  in  China,  uith  actions  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  "in  the  same  region  and  at  the  5;ime 
point  of  time."  he  said.  l>ecause  he  believed 
this  was  "the  most  effective  way  to  refute 
the  charges  of  so-called  American  imperial- 
ism In  Asi  I  ■■ 

It  was  this  record  that  he  presented  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  representative  In  these 
\^ords: 

"I  say.  sir.  that  you 'can  make  this  false 
fi  \  can    Im- 

y  .  t  sr.y  It 

in  Chliirse.  Yuu  cannot  sa/  it  in  Chinese 
unless  you  are  speaking  in  translation  from 
Russian.  You  cannot  say  it  in  Chinese  be- 
cause no  Chinese  who  knows  the  history  of 
his  country  and  who  us  nw.-xre  of  the  long 
historic  frleJ  *  he  Chinese  peo- 

ple and  the  i-  cm  make  this 

accusation  without  .sounUmg  as  it  he  were 
laithlully  parroting  the  stale  phrases  of  Rus- 
sian propa'^anda.  This  country,  which  has 
never  been  at  war  with  China,  which  was  the 
one  great  power  that  took  no  part  In  the 
.'^'  ii  of  China,  which  has  coi.  v 

t  ..ed  tlie  cause  of  the  Chlnt-  .  o 

iKaUisi  their  traditional  enemies — the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Russians — which  has  gener- 
ously given  help  to  the  Chinese  people  in 
adversity,  this  great  country,  with  such  a 
record,  can  face  the  representative  of  the 
Peipmp  regime  and  shame  him  Into  silence." 

This  Is  testimony  from  Asia  and  It  Is 
friendly  and  welcome  at  this  point.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  not  wUUng  to  ac- 
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cept  the  expressions  of  good  faith  of  the 
we«t,  the  Chinese  people,  whom  they  mis- 
represent, may  eventuallv  hear  the  tones  of 
other  •■  This  y  is  General 
Roinul  ■  r  and  it  .  ':t  reason  that 
he  speaks  it  will  serve  o  of  free- 
dom   it   rr.ore   and   mere   ; ^..vc   Asians 

will  raise  their  voices  to  Join  him  In  his  ex- 
pression of  faith  and  hope  when  he  says: 
•In   the   face   of   the   hlbiorlcal   facts   and 
the  facts  of  record  we  do  n   •  e  that 

the  peoples  of  Asia  and.  In  ]  ..tr.  the 

Chinese  people,  will  remain  deceived  for  a 
long  time  r--  •  .-h-'-.u  the  motives  and  policies 
of  the  Un;  es  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  under!^'.,.i.u  luil  weU  that  today  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  not  free,  that  access  to  these 
facts  has  been  barred  to  them  by  the  mach- 
inations of  vicious  and  lylne  propaganda." 


China*!  Rcnroach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  L.\NE 

or  MASSAC  HrBCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Insert 
the  followmp  editorial  from  the  E^•enmg 
Tribune.  Law  rence.  Mass..  Thursday,  De- 
cember 21.  1950: 

Chinese  Will  Rtn:  tkz  I!)at 
While  we  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  endors- 
ing the  my-old-man-can-lick-your-cld-man 
approach  to  the  international  crisis,  we  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  General  Wu  is  go- 
ing to  one  day  admit,  if  he  :i\ts  to  write  his 
memoirs,  that  the  cease-fire  proposal  was 
China  s  last  chance  to  redeem  her  folly.  It 
Is  possible  to  feel  a  real  s^rr^  w  f^r  the  Chi- 
nese people  who.  because  ci  th  cruel  and 
selfish  stupidy  of  their  leaders,  must  post- 
pone for  at  least  another  generation  any 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  use  their  energies 
creatlvelv.  Instead,  they  must  dii--ipate  such 
sUeht  reserves  of  strength  as  they  have  to 
underwrite  a  psychotic  dream  of  conquest. 
Debilitated  by  long  economic  famine  and  by 
the  scourge  of  imperialistic  and  fratricidal 
war.  they  are  being  herded  to  another  im- 
minent doom. 

The  seeds  of  Chinese  destruction  are  In 
such  slieht  successes  as  their  mUltary  over- 
lords arc  currently  boasting  about.  They 
have  forced  society  to  pc^t  them  as  outlaws 
and  miirderers.  and  society,  aroused  out  of 
its  letharsv.  must  now  take  measures.  The 
outlaw  U  always  a  tragic  figure  because  he 
seeks  to  wTest  from  soc*ty  what  society 
would  wiUinily  give  hmi.  And  the  outlaw 
who  has  no  special  talent  or  equipment  for 
It  Is  particularly  tragic. 

China  has  been  deluded  by  Russia  into  be- 
lieving that  r  ■  '-■  capital  goods  and  that 
blood  can  be  ^  d  into  geld  by  the  al- 
cheniv  of  a  liaeMsh  »ar.  Russia  herself 
knows  better.  Josef  Stalin  and  Leon  Trot- 
sky quarreled  over  that  very  ttung  In  1925. 
Trotskv.  then  Russian  commissar  for  war 
and  a  "purist  of  Marxism,  wanted  to  start 
communizing  the  world  at  once.  But  Dr. 
Stahn.  mere"  of  a  Fabian  Communist,  con- 
tended that  Russia  was  too  anemic  and  pre- 
scribed a  protracted  regimen  of  iron.  His 
view  prevailed  and  Trotsky  wound  up  m 
exile.  Russia  then  devoted  25  years  to  its 
fell  pi-eparations  for  world  revolution. 

ContrAstmcly.  Red  China,  even  before  she 
had  extir.i:uished  the  last  sparks  of  resist- 
ance within  her  own  tK^ders.  was  assigned 
the  verv  f.^rmidable  task  of  engaging  the 
most  poVe-Cul  nation  on  earth  in  open  ccn- 
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fiict.  China  will,  of  course,  one  day  find  out 
that  she  was  cynically  mrsadvlsed  by  Rus- 
sia, but  that  will  be  of  small  advantage  then. 
IX  the  Peiplng  Government  and  the  North 
Koreans  do  not  believe  they  are  Kremlin 
pawns,  why  do  they  not  make  some  Inquiries 
as  to  why  they  have  not  been  provided  with 
better  air  and  sea  support?  Russia  has  a 
tremendous  air  force,  but  few  plane?  have 
been  seen  m  the  skies  over  Korea.  Russia 
is  supposed  to  have  hundreds  of  submarines, 
and  would  not  a  few  of  them  be  able  to 
render  effective  service,  now,  in  Korean  and 
Formosan  waters?  The  answer  is  that  Rus- 
sia is  interested  in  her  allies  in  Korea  and 
China  only  as  human  roadblocks.  Whether 
they  win  or  lose  is  of  no  importance  so  long 
as  they  don't  let  the  fire  burn  down.  Rus- 
sia is  saving  her  strength  for  EurGj>e.  Eisen- 
hower wasn't  appointed  a  minute  too  soon. 


Nationalism  Versus  Internationalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  speech  delivered  over  the 
radio  the  other  night  by  Mr.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  IS  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
today,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCorm.^ck]. 

I  listened  to  that  rambling  defense  of 
the  so-called  United  Nations,  which  is 
tiTing  to  make  of  itself  a  super-govern- 
ment and  subordinate  the  American 
people  to  its  domination,  and  I  must  say 
that,  from  my  viewpoint,  it  was  just 
about  the  'Dullest"  piece  of  interna- 
tional wrangling  I  have  ever  heard. 

He  reminded  me  of  the  Englishman 
shingling  his  house  in  a  dense  fog.  He 
said  that  before  he  realized  it  he  had 
Shingled  out  on  the  fog  25  or  30  feet. 

When  I  hear  one  of  these  wild-eyed  in- 
ternationalists who  are  alwa.vs  branding 
us  nationalists  as  "isolationists"  go  on 
the  air  and  attempt  to  justify  their  in- 
ternational policy  that  is  threatening 
America  with  wreck  and  nnn.  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  Englishman's  experience. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dulles.  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  en  nationalism  issued  by 
Isbrandt^en.  one  of  the  great  steamship 
compames  of  America,  whose  vessels,  for 
more  than  30  years,  have  touched  every 
shore  and  entered  everv-  port  on  earth. 
Read  it.  and  you  will  understand  the  bit- 
terness of  the  American  people  over  this 
Korean  "police  action"  as  reflected  in 
your  dally  mail. 

This  statement  is  unanswerable,  and 
is  in  line  with  the  speech  of  Hon.  Her- 
bert Hoover  which  I  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendLx  of  the  Record  on  December  22, 
at  page  A78T9.  and  also  with  the  speech 
of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  on  January  l.  1951. 
at  page  A7909.  The  statement  on  na- 
tionalism, referred  to.  follows: 

N.^rtONJLLISM 

National  pride  is  self,  home,  and  country. 
It  is  strength  and  commands  respect. 

The  great  debate  m  this  country  centers 
on  the  question  to  arm  and  go  all  out  for 


war.  eusi  and  west,  or  to  defend  these  shores 
and  this  hemisphere. 

This  is  not  partisanship;  It  is  a  gra»e 
question  that  only  liiC  citizens  of  these 
United  States  should  decide.  They  do  the 
fighting  and  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  No 
man  or  party  of  men  should  gamble  with 
our  heritage,  barter  and  trade  with  our  life 
or  death.  The  foreign  and  international  in- 
fluences have  much  to  do  with  otir  policy  c» 
lack  Oi  policy. 

Many  in  high  places  in  the  legal  profession 
have  built  up  confusions  in  the  Interest*  of 
then  foreign  client*  to  the  detriment  of  this 
country  and  its  citizens.  Self-gloriflcation 
and  a  fat  fee  have  done  much  to  confuse  our 
national  policies,  and  left  us  pro  this  and 
pro  that.  Americanism,  nationalism,  and 
national  pnde  lie  dormant  in  fear  of  perse- 
cution by  authority,  fear  of  foreign  and  so- 
cial recognition.  We  fear  to  be  different  from 
others.  We  lack  Intellectual  tnd  moral 
courage  to  declare  ctirseives. 

The  United  Nations,  a  supergovernment. 
foisted  upon  .us.  has  a  mandate  to  deplete 
our  resources,  suck  our  strength,  and  decide 
life  or  death  of  our  people.  We  have  been 
engineered  into  an  Inferiority  complex  of 
bowing  to  our  wards  and  debtors.  This  lack 
of  national  pride  was  csipitalized  Uf>on  by  a 
foreign  directorate  to  fiu-nish  men.  money, 
and  material  to  carry  on  a  war  to  perpettiate 
foreign  interest  at  the  coet  of  our  own  pos- 
sible destruction  or  deterioration. 

The  cry  goes  out  that  the  United  States 
is  m  perU  and  vulnerable.  This  is  a  reality. 
From  the  United  Natioris  comes  the  plea  we 
must  not  quit  in  Korea.  Korea,  the  grave- 
yard of  the  flower  of  our  Army.  Interna^ 
tional  leade.'-s  would  risk  an  all-out  war  with 
Asia  that  they  may  survive  at  the  cost  of 
American  lile  and  treasure.  Tlie  American 
people  have  awakened  from  an  overdose  ot 
sleeping  pills,  hit  between  the  eyes  with  the 
realization  that  the  battle  of  race,  creed. 
and  religion  became  paramount  In  our  way 
of  life.  Today  we  face  the  threat  of  anni- 
hilation and  while  the  world's  advisers  put 
self  before  service,  it  was  they  who  led  the 
Horse  of  Troy  into  our  midst.  Europe  would 
sit  en  the  side  Unes  and  let  us  take  the  blows: 
America  might  crumble  and  the  United 
Nations  would  become  a  myth  for  historians. 

The  founders  of  this  RepubUc  never  In- 
tended foreign  influences  should  destroy  our 

institutions,   traditions   and   national   honor, 

nor  should  they  be  bartered  and  traded  in 
and  carried  out  by  anyone  labeled  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  You  are  an  American,  or  you 
are  nothing  In  our  way  of  life.  Nationalism 
is  undivided  allegiance. 

Europe  once  advised  us  we  did  not  need  a 
navy,  they  would  defend  us.  Now  comes  the 
plan  that  we  do  not  need  a  merchant  fleet, 
they  will  make  our  deliveries.  It  could  de- 
stroy our  sea  power,  our  independence  and 
forever  our  trade  and  commerce. 

The  traditional  American  policy  of  requir- 
ing free  access  to  the  outside  world  for  otir 
commerce,  the  same  reception  for  our  mer- 
chant ships  abroad  as  we  tradtrionally  grant 
theirs  here — this  is  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  peoples. 

The  average  person,  while  ready  In  the 
break -out  to  take  a  stand  "My  coimtry  right 
or  wTong.  •  finds  it  difficult  for  this  same 
reason  of  his  inherent  loyalty  to  foUow  the 
taboos  and  shiftmgs  of  om  experts  In  foreign 
diplomacy — a  buddy  today  is  an  enemy  to- 
morrow, and  around  again — disarm  him  to- 
day, put  him  in  arms  tomorrow. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  jugglers. 

Our  greater  mental  balance  in  these  mat- 
ters was  when  otir  ears  were  less  filled  with 
biarinzs  and  blastings  before  the  time,  some 
35  years  ago.  when  we  began  concerning  our- 
selves beyond  otir  depth  with  the  political 
and  religious  ideologies  abroad.  That  has 
been  all  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
this  CGtintry. 
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Out   earl'or   war   cf    c  ne   cur    own 

affairs  at  home  &hcu.d  !?  -  -.itwl— •  r*t- 
crmmtlon— so  to  serr?  as  »n  txample  for  thosd 
abroad  to  follow  if  th«y  s**  fit— we  are  In- 
▼Inclble  If  we  watfh  and  bold  on  to  that 
^^^  of  life— for  a  better  waT  waa  never  de- 
T-jed  Our  founders  did  not  contemplate 
Its  corrupt  ire 

We  should  hare  it?  less  nationalism  than 
the  emo:re«  rf  Britain.  Russia,  and  China, 
the  chief  ones  we  are  in  daUy  recriminatlnn 
and  dlsputaUon  with.  Bach  on*  of  the»« 
1?  K-ireer.  bcth  in  territory  and  population. 
tViJr.  *e  are — we  are  cr.!y  6  percent  of  the 
Thole  We  do  n'^-.  read  al>->ut  doubt  on  their 
part  about  whicii  flag  to  heist  on  their 
achoola— the  UN  or  their  own.  Thfy  do  not 
keep  their  treasury  open  tar  the  world  to 
cooM  and  help  themselves. 

The  rupereo^emntent  in  their  own  behalf 
reflects   a    gtrrr*    r.ntK"^"'':-" tr    doctrine,    all 


n    for 

jtlon- 

.    a:id   be- 

y  in  effect 


the    while 
America — cr.       .  _•  . 
alltie*  of  this   Naticn  a  c 
w'.ldermert  to  destroy  our  t^..- 
accompllahin?  their  own 

The  foreign  ae»nda  is  to  take  all  and  ?lv« 
~lltt;e:  this  was  manifested  by  the  token  con- 
tribution   ;n   the  Korean  riruirsle 

We  were  once  called  Uncle  Shylock.  To- 
day we  are  tiie  undisputed  Santa  Claus  or 
aucker. 

Our  State  Department,  ptartlaan  atates- 
men.  and  diplomat*  In  their  crystal  gazing 
)clned  with  an  alien  itrcup  to  change  human 
nature  throufthcut  the  wor'.d.  Overlooking 
at  all  um^  the  great  intercourse  of  under- 
standing, trade.  ci.nimerce.  and  profit  with- 
out which  a  nauon  cannot  survive.  Peoples 
throughout  the  warld  would  rather  work 
tar  ptotii  than  fVzbt  fur  elory  ar.d  a  jrrave. 
fjatlfftnf  a.'e  bu: '^  oy  busineasmen:  often  the 
lUpteBat  destr'  y?.  The  average  dlplimat  If 
glQtitad  by  an  impulse  of  self,  a  statesman  bj 
realisation  and  vision.  A  busmessnaan  ta 
guided  by  friendly  trade  and  commerce  both 
mt  home  and  abroad — and  buamesa  alone 
pays  the  freight  to  rjury  on. 

We  Euggeti  the  return  to  the  delicate  art 
of  minding  our  own  buaineas  and  of  telling 
.and    InslsUnjff    that    others    do   likewise — we 
used  to  be  f^rst-rate  at  that. 

A  rereading  of  the  DedaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence the  recreation  of  a  nationalistic 
spirit  with  kiil-all  isma,  drcp  the  cloak  of 
bypocrisy.  the  inlenoriiy  comples.  Go  back 
to  the  road  of  aelf-xietermination.  self-re- 
spect, anl  aeU-preservation.  the  hrst  law  of 
nature. 

We  have  one  flaf.  one  country  Let  us  stop 
crtneing  to  foreign  bebvora,  aards.  and  po- 
tential enemies. 

Let  us  ufec  the  oonunon  sense  that  God 

gave  tis. 

laSBAJfDTSKlf. 


no  matter  how  WTon<r  and  wicked  he  Is.  he 
can  win  victories.  The  defending  armies,  no 
matter  how  pood  their  cause,  can  be  driven 
back.  The  lonely  places  in  the  wilderness 
where  brave  men  died  for  liberty  may  be  re- 
membered forevermore  but  the  battle — in 
that  time  and  In  those  places — may  never- 
theless have  boen  lost. 

In  that  time  and  In  those  places — let  us 
alwavs  make  that  quallflcation.  The  battle 
for  I'lbertv  cannot  be  permanently  U^t.  for 
the  hunger  for  liberty  cannot  die  In  human 
hearts.  It  haa  been  said  that  some  por^ples  in 
the  modern  world  want  fixxl  more  than  they 
want  liberty.  We  need  n  n  quibble  A  starv- 
ing m.an  has  but  one  instinct.  But  the  food 
that  saves  his  life — If.  indeed,  that  food  Is 
avallob!e  under  a  dlctatori.il  system  that 
treats  hum^.n  life  like  that  of  the  Insects  in 
the  dust— will  also  keep  alive  his  higher 
y  earnings. 

We  :  .  defeat  in  Korea.     We  have 

seen  .  1  drawing  tok-elher  of  the 

western  vk  ■  with  that  defeat.    We 

have  seer.  :  . -uman  and  Prime  Min- 

ister Attle?  agreeir.i;  on  the  b.iiic  principle 
that  aggression  thall  not  be  rewarded.  The 
western  world  has  moved  slowly.  It  has 
awal^pned  slowly  to  the  crisis.  But  It  is 
a»  akenlne— it  will  move. 

Let    us  l.xjic  with  unl'  ■     •  ■  ^ 

defeat.     I;  has  resulted  li 

Rrati'.n.  from  errors  In  execuiun.  It-.  ;;i  uu- 
happy  accldenu.  But  It  Is  an  army  tl  ;it  has 
been  defeated,  not  a  cause.  The  cau.se  was 
gjod  when  the  first  United  Nations  troops 
landed  in  Korea.  It  Is  still  eood.  It  could 
rot  he  compromised  then.  It  cannot  be  com- 
promiifd  now.  To  comprnmUe  would  be 
treason  to  the  wounded  and  the  dead  who 
shed  their  blood  for  the  undying  principle  of 
freedom.  Wt  would  have  hunored  them  In 
victory.    We  honor  them  In  defeat. 

It  is  more  difficult  today  than  at  almost 
anv  time  in  modern  history  to  forera<^t — r>r 
even  Imagine — the  future  The  leaciers  of 
the  free  nations  want  no  millUry  adventures. 
They  will  ccnunue  v>  b -pe  that  even  the 
transgressors  and  aijeresaors  will  recoU  from 
the  prospect  of  universal  war. 

But  they  will  not  abandon  as  of  no  avail 
the  ca-ofe  fur  which  the  blood  of  UniteU 
Nations  soldiers  has  been  spent  In  Korea. 
The  way  of  the  transgrw.sor,  if  he  (  .How* 
It  far  and  long  enouxh  will  end  at  last  at  a 
sign  thai  reads  no  thoroughfare. 


Way  of  tiie  Tran»jre«»of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Msw  Toax 

IN  rm?  HOUSB  or  repre-sentatives 
Thursday.  November  30.  1950 

Mr.  HnXER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarits  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  PiecoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  Uie  New 
York.  Times  on  December  12.  1950 ; 
Wat  or  th«  TaawsoMseoe 

The  Chinese  troops  In  Korea  are  proving 
that  the  way  of  the  tranagreswar  U  m»t  always 
bard.    If  he  comes  in  overwhelming  sUength. 


War  Record  of  N«vy  Good 


EXTENSIOxN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAiSACHUsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  2.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remai  ks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD.  I  \Mih  to  include  herein 
an  article  by  Lawrence  R.  Goldberg, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post.  Bo&ion,  Maiii.,  on  December  31, 
1950: 
Was   Rbcoso  of  Navt  Good — Brixxiant  anb 

iNsfiaiNG  WoBK  Is  Done  Qiibtly  Without 

BSMSriT   Of    PUBLICITT    AND  bPOTl-lCHT 

Overlooked  in  the  darkness  uf  the  Korean 
land  reverses  is  the  brilliant  snd  In&pirlng 
purl  played  quietly,  and  wlthuut  benefit  of 
■  ptiilli^'ht  publicity,  by  our  C(mntry's  naval 
lorcen. 

The  task  that  confronted  them  was  a  diffl- 
culi  one  and  became  one  of  major  propor- 
tions   when    tr.e    hize    of    the    naval    furcen 


available   to  oppose   the  Korean   aggression 
becnme  evident. 

These  defense  forces  con.slsted  of  nothing 
more  th.nn  a  small  Rerubllc  of  Korea  coast 
guard,  too  weak  to  take  any  action  to  pre- 
vent movement  by  sea  of  forces  and  supplies 
for  use  In  operation  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  Includi*  s:  Ingress  and  egre£.s  to  and 
from  Korcnn  ports  of  merchant  vessels  fur- 
nishinsr  or  llkHy  to  furnish  assistance  to 
enemy  authorities. 

DO    THI    IMPOSSirLK 

In  the  f.ice  of  this,  and  from  the  very  out- 
et  of  hoKiillties.  our  naval  forces  bc:;an  to 
accompli.'^h  th*  almost  impossible — doRxed- 
ly.  secretly,  without  lanfare  or  conimunic,uts. 
and  couratteousiy  and  eflectively. 

First  they  proceeded  to  eflect  the  water- 
lift  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Korea,  patrol 
V  ■  ,.  water  and  coastal  areas. 

;  -)rt  duties  and  all  neces- 

6..r-.  p..'..i'.<l    :  'iS. 

X;  It  the  <  t"  actions  of  the 

1  -v.  fo.ccs.  n  ival  uiilia  maintained  and  cn- 
t  r.i.ed  harassing  fire  on  both  coasts — shewing 
t   r  e.s  susccp'lUIe  to  naval  cunflre.  breach- 

'.y    Interfering    with 
[  In   addition   they 

••^r  traif 

'1    in    (1  ^ 

I  ru  ic  I'.lv  four-nfths  of  the  vessels  original- 
ly ^w.wuble  to  North  Korean  naval  forces 
and  tiie  Communists. 

ThH  became  of  tr-         ^  tis  Importance  In 
the  w.iite  of  the  !  ■  -^s.  and  enabled 

evaCv;uii<>ns  by 

c-.er  necessary  i  ;  .   ^s 

of  lives. 

rtRST  CABHirs  snttKi 
A  new  phase  of  these  naval  op>eratlon8  got 
under  way  on  July  ^  with  the  first  aircraft 
carrier  air  strike.  They  struck  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  Korea.  Subsequent  carrier 
strikes  i>n  the  east  coast  of  Korea  were  made 
by  the  British  and  the  United  Stales  units. 
The  ftrst  amphibious  landing  by  United 
N'.ions  forces  was  accoinpiished  en  the  east 
coast  on  July  18  by  meii.s  of  nwal  act  I  in 
whivh  preceded  and  continued  during  the  op- 
erations. 

As  the  importance  of  naval  action  in- 
creased, forces  were  added  to  the  United 
Stat^  units  in  the  (orel«n  waters.  Eight 
nattons— British,  Australian.  Canadian. 
French,  The  Netherlands.  New  Zealand,  and 
United  Klnndom  fighting  ships  began  to  aug- 
ment our  forces. 

STOP  ENCMT 

Carrier  strikes  of  increasing  frequency  were 
ranged  from  strategic  targets  In  the  north  to 
battlefield  targets  in  close  sxtpport  of  all 
ground  movement.  Meantime,  a  day  and 
night  piitrnl  on  both  coasts  was  directed  and 
maintained  primarily  toward  the  intercep- 
tion of  enemy  shipping  to  the  south,  \mtil — 
as  the  dark  days  of  reversals  approached — 
all  coastal  waier^movement  of  enemy  troops 
and  supplies  was  stopped. 

ImKKlne  what  would  have  happened  to 
our  land  forces  as  the  rerersals  continued 
to  mount  up,  if  the  Communists  had  been 
ahle  to  launch  an  amphibious  attack  be- 
hind cur  beleanuered  lines. 

EVERY    aS^UEST    MET 

Every  request  for  shore  bombardments  by 
our  Infantry  were  granted  by  our  naval  forces 
and  these  proved  of  Immense  effectiveness  in 
debtroymg  miiitsry  tarv,eu,  harassing  the 
enemy  at  night  and  disrupiln<^  coastal  land 
communications. 

Even  wiien  returning  to  their  bases  for 
lofciatic  support,  our  naval  units  perfumed 
additional  tasks  nf  convoyluR  and  e^cortlng 
eliipplng  to  and  from  those  porta  under  con- 
trol of  our  trcops  The  Job  of  evscusUng 
the  sick  and  woundid  from  Korea  to  loca- 
tions of  security  and  better  care  in  Japan 
was  an  around- the-cl<jck  task.     At  no  time 
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there  any  enemy  naval  interference. 
The  buik  of  transport  shipping  was  provided 
by  the  United  States. 

rCNCTlONS  SMOOTHLY 

Of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
naval  organization  was  well  Integrated,  at 
all  times,  functioning  smocihly,  and  co- 
ordinating efficiently  with  United  Nations 
army  ana  air  force  units.  So  high  a  degree 
cf  efficiency  did  it  reach  that  at  all  times 
it  was  capable  of  assumti.g  any  type  of 
naval  mission  In  Korean  waters. 

Without  a  let-up.  our  naval  forces  per- 
formed all  tasks  assigned,  and.  in  addition, 
steadily  Increased  the  ranges  of  applica- 
tion. Naval  aircraft  operuting  from  ships 
performed  the  battle  tasks  of  reconnais- 
sance, spotting  for  artillery  and  naval  bom- 
bardment, strafing  and  dive  bombing  of  both 
tactical  and  strategic  targets. 

PROTECT   CIVILIANS 

Shore  bombardment  of  military  targets, 
harassing  fire,  and  destruction  of  coastal  land 
communications  was  carried  on  continuously 
by  our  naval  craft.  All  amphibious  land- 
ii.L-5  and  water  lift  of  troops  were  conducted 
by  these  surface  craft.  And  throughout  it 
all,  Ur  naval  bombardment  forces,  both 
surfaces  and  air.  exercised  every  precaution 
to  avoid  harming  civil  population — employ- 
ing every  possible  means  to  Identify  and  de- 
str-'y  military  targets  only. 

While  reverses  on  land  were  shocking  to 
us.  our  Navy  continued  to  demonstrate  its 
versatility  of  application  by  sustaining  with 
undiminishing  intensity  all  operational  tasks 
undertaken.  During  every  enem.y  major  at- 
tack our  naval  aircraft  were  almost  entirely 
engaged  In  an  all-out  effort  In  close  support 
of  all  ground  action — continuing  this  day  In 
and  day  out. 

nsHlNC    COXTINt'ES 

Between  breaths,  these  forces  continued 
their  operations  against  transportation  fa- 
cilities, arsenals,  military  warehouses,  and 
supply  dumps  and  troop  concentrations — 
miles  from  land.  Other  naval  craft  enabled 
native  fishing  operations  to  continue  with- 
out any  more  interruptions  by  enemy  craft 
and  destroyed  all  Communist  watercraft  in 
the  area. 

These  Included  all  small  transports  and 
freiBhters.  trawlers.  Junks,  and  barges  carry- 
ing North  Korean  personnel  and  supplies. 

Not  once,  despite  the  seasonal  typhoon 
winds  and  swollen  seas,  did  our  Navy  stop  in 
its  application  of  its  versatile  land,  sea,  and 
air  elements.  Among  the  most  outstanding 
achievements — not  Including  the  marvelous 
work  of  evacuation  when  the  tide  of  battle 
turned — was  the  amphibious  landing  at  In- 
chon, port  of  Seoul. 

The  initial  landings,  made  by  United  States 
Marines,  were  supported  directly  by  naval 
and  marine  aircraft  In  coordination  with 
gunfire  from  cruisers  and  destroyers,  fol- 
lowed by  bombarding  rocket  ships.  Naval 
surface  units  remained  on  the  scene  of  the 
landing  to  render  gunfire  support  as  needed 
and  to  give  antiaircraft  protection  to  the 
unloading  and  harbor  activities  until  their 
presence  was  no  longer  necessary. 

••MISSOURI  ■   BIG   HELP 

The  United  States  battleship  Missouri  par- 
ticipated m  these  activities  after  a  spectacu- 
larly long  trip,  and  Instantly  upon  arrival 
proved  of  enormous  value  with  her  great  16- 
Inch  guns. 

Noteworthy  features  of  these  amphibious 
operations  were  the  Navys  clockwork  co- 
ordination, strict  adherence  to  schedule,  and 
the  overcoming  of  natural  obstacles,  espe- 
cially in  the  extraordinary  tidal  conditions 
and  limited  maneuvering  room  for  large 
TMsels. 

These  activities  continued  In  the  face  of 
enemv  sea  mines  Introduced  by  Communist 
aircraft  Into  the  areas  of  naval  operations. 


Every  day,  many  free-drifting  Soviet-made 
mines  were  sighted  at  sea  and  exploded  and 
sunk  by  our  units. 

THOUSANDS  Or  BOTS  SAVtD 

Unremitting  pressure  on  the  enemy  by  our 
naval  units  saved  thousands  of  our  boys  and 
reduced  the  loss  in  our  materiel.  At  one  time 
more  than  350  cargo  and  transport  type  ves- 
sels were  concentrated  off  the  Korean  coast— 
engai^ed  In  a  do-or-die  task — and  were  able 
to  carry  out  their  mission  without  a  slng'.e 
mi-shap  by  enemy  action,  as  a  result  of  the 
gallant  and  meritorious  work  of  our  Navy. 

While  this  <ras  going  on  enemy  action  was 
concentrated  In  u  desperate  effort  to  break 
through  the  naval  protection — but  without 
the  slightest  success.  This  Included  the 
planting  and  dropping  of  enemy  mines  in 
coastal  waters,  and  the  mining  was  Indis- 
criminate by  the  Communists  without  regard 
to  International  law  or  the  safety  of  non- 
combatants  at  sea. 

REDS    DISREGARD   LAW 

It  Is  a  well-established  principle  of  Inter- 
national law  that  live  mines  must  be  moored 
or  otherwise  fixed  In  place.  International 
law  specifically  forbids  the  use  of  un- 
anchor'?d  automatic  contact  mines,  except 
when  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  become 
harmless  one  hour,  at  most,  after  being  laid. 

As  a  related  matter.  It  required  that 
moored  mines  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
Insure  that  they  will  become  harmless  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  from  their  moorings. 

Twenty-five  of  these  mines  are  now  In  the 
possession  of  United  States  Navy  Intelli- 
gence. They  were  made  In  Soviet  Russia 
during  the  past  year. 


Christmas  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.O'SULLIVAN 

.,1    NEER.-SK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951 

Mr.  OSULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived through  the  mail,  a  short  time 
ago.  from  Charles  Granville  Hamilton, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Corinth, 
Miss.,  the  following  verses,  which,  al- 
though perhaps  lacking  in  poetic  dignity, 
brings  to  the  Nation  a  message  long 
overdue. 

I  have  never  met  Rector  Hamilton  per- 
sonally and  made  his  acquaintance  only 
recently  when  he  .sent  to  me  two  of  his 
literaiT  efforts,  one  a  sermon  in  which 
he  stated  the  benefits  and  the  evils  of 
the  hour  and  the  other  a  radio  broadcast 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  votes  of  the 
last  election  and  proved  therein  conclu- 
sively that  in  the  off-year  1950  the  Re- 
publicans suffered  a  signal  defeat  instead 
of  winning  a  glorious  victorj.-. 

The  Governor  rose  with  his  loaded  dice. 

And  viewed  with  alarm  his  favorite  vice; 

The  child  was  plainly  no  Angle  Saxon. 

So  Fielding  Wright  took  a  plane  to  Jackson. 

A  voice  whooped  out  from  Badgerland. 

Ill  write  you  a  story  for  only  ten  grand. 

By  nature's  bear-pelt  I  proudly  wear. 

On  Douays  edition  I  solemnly  swear. 

By  my  thinny  thin,  skin. 

A  Red  I  see  in  all  this  din. 

Of   Yuletide   mirth   and  Joy  serene 

Way  up  in  a  tree  amid  the  green. 

Re-pubs  croaked  out  let's  kill  the  brats. 

Cause  they'll  grow  up  to  be  Democrats. 

Alfonsie  said  'tis  only  a  strike, 


They  left  their  work  for  an  evening   hike. 
To  look  at  a  little  ole  child  in  a  manger 
This  union  of  shepards  is  clearly  a  danger. 
Others  were  sure  that  God  would  not  choose. 
To  come  to  the  world  in  a  family  of  Jews. 
The  shepard  said:   "We're  only  human. 
If  we  lived  today  wed  vote  ftr  Truman," 
Doc  Gallup  commented:  ••Ninety-nine  point 

seven 
Agreed  there   have  never  been  voices  from 

Heaven: 
They    are    but    saucers    flying    and    similar 

thines. 
Who  claims  they've  heard  those  rustling  of 

wings?" 

Some  typical  Southland  mountaineers 
Claimed  this  starts  a  new  series  of  years— 
"Obviously  shepherding  makes  one  obtuse" — 
This  was  the  gospel,  according  to  Luce. 
On  a  m.'igazine  cover  the  Man  of  the  Year 
\^as  Hercd  the  Tycoon,  strong  and  sincere. 
The    Hearst    press    was    headlined:    "If    God 

should  come. 
Would  He  not  bring  us  a  hydrogen  bomb?" 
Old  crusty  kept  grumbling:  O  What  a  pity 
To  let  such  DP's  enter  our  city. 
And  Hollywood   grimaced;    "'A   preposterous 

plot. 
And  what  heavenly  choir  wasn't  so  hot." 
But  Gabriel  Heatter  for  once  was  right 
When  he  cheerily  chortled  "There's  good  news 

tonight!" 

Weary  with  years  of  statesmanlike  service. 
The    Un-American    Committee    was    visibly 

nervous : 
Foreigners  come  without  paying  a  tax — 
Immigration  officials  surely  were  lax — 
Subversive   teachings    like    peace   and   good 

will- 
Have  we  no  general  we  can  send  to  kill? 
One  who  knows  how  to  shoot  In  the  back — 
The  present  administration  surely  Is  slack. 
Dixiecrats  yelped:  "This  good  will  to  men 
Fails  to  specify  color   and   race,  where   and 

when." 
When  he  1  xrned  that  good  will  was  not 

only  for  whites. 
W.ilter  Sillers  walked  out  against  such  civil 

rights. 

"To  say  they  were  wise  men  was  plainly  a 

mania," 
Said  President  Stassen  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  traded  no  treasures  for  a  college  degree; 
They  had  no  press  agent,  no  newsy  plea. 
No  girl  friends  were  with  them.    The  camels 

they  rode 
Were  not  photogenic,  nor  was  their  strange 

load. 
DeWolfe  was  sure  that  if  they  were  wise 
Their  gold  would  have  helped  some  cathedral 

arise. 
The  Press  was  sure  that  their  coming  from 

far 
Was  proof  they  were  led  by  some  strange 

scarlet  star; 
While  Goppy-Birds  hissed  that  to  waste  on  a 

Child" 
What  could  balance  a  budget  was  certainly 

wild: 
And   Pegler   was   sure   that   to   give   to   poor 

Jesus 
Would  start  up  New  Deals  and  such  awful 

diseases. 
Johnnv  Flynn  tumbled  over  Ui  glee  on  his 

bed 
As  he  heard  Herod's  horstmen  down  the  road 

ahead. 
And  posed  Readers'  Digest:  "Is  all  this  just 

bait. 
Angels,  babies,  and  stars,  for  a  new  welfare 

state?" 
Good  will  is  no  slogan  to  win  voters  with 
Was  the  clear-cut  comment  of  two  men  with 

pith 
While  Herman  agreed :  No  peace  do  I  find 
When  dear  old  Georgia's  on  my  mind. 

The  mongrels  bark  and  the  donkeys  bray. 

Now,  as  of  old.  on  Christmas  day: 

But  what  we  remember  Is  more  than  they. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MUCH  BUTLER 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTTD  STATES 

Tuesday.  Januiry  2.  1951    levislatzve  day 

of  Monday.  Sovembcr  27. 19S9i 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr.  Present.  1  ask 
urauimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  art^le  by  Rob- 
en  G  Sjnmons.  entitled  Do  We  Want 
What  They  Have'— A  Comparison  of 
American  arxl  Soviet  Democracy." 

Mr    Siaimons  is  the  chief  justice  of 

the  Suprerr     ^ '  Nebraska,  one  of 

the  most  c  d  clf-sens  of  my 

State.  He  «^i  for  lO  years  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  might  add.  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 
The  article  appeared  m  the  November 
1950  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
arucle  is  so  much  to  the  point  and  so 
clear  an  exposiuon  of  the  tremendous 
gap  between  Corr.munirt  promises  and 
the  actual  results  of  communism  that  it 
mi?ht  well  be  useful  for  distribution  in 
the  maeazmes  and  new.spapers  of  foreign 
counixies. 

-    There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Do      Wk      Wajct      What      Tnrr      Hati?— A 

Ccn9AM.zscn     at     Amhucan     a;cd     So\^r^ 

Dexoouct 
(By  Robert  G.  Simmons,  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska) 

Some  monthB  ago  I  sat  In  a  public  meeting 
tn  Madison  Square  Garden  In  Nfw  York. 
During  the  evening  I  heard  the  President  of 
the  tJnlted  States  rlrtiruled.  the  Congress 
damned,  our  cotirts  corned,  and  the  Constl- 
ttitlon  of  the  tJnlted  States  concJemned  I 
vma  an  observer  at  a  meeting  held  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  aid  In  the  de- 
fense of  Communist  leaders  then  on  trial.  I 
witneflBCd  multiplied  hundreds  stand  with 
the  raised  clenched-f\st  salute  of  the  Com- 
munist, while  they  cheered  the  head  of  the 
Tlfiible  Communist  Party  In  this  country, 
"-»pproved  his  attacks  on  our  system  of  srov- 
ernmeni.  and  pledged  In  effect  to  continue 
the  nght  In  this  country  until  our  Institu- 
tions were  remodeled  to  accord  with  those 
of  the  Soviets. 

1  asked  myself  then,  as  I  ask  you  now.  do 
«e    want    what    the    Commimlst    countnes 

have? 

This  country  has  come  tardily,  too  tardily, 
to  a  realization  that  we  face  a  menace  from 
communism— not  In  Moscow,  or  Budapest, 
-or  Praha.  but  In  the  United  States.  We  shall 
not  meet  this  chaUenge  successfully  by 
merely  belrig  against  communism  and 
damnlnt  Communists.  We  should  examine 
ihtlr  system  of  government,  look  at  Its  parts, 
ard  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  an/  or 
all  of  It  in  Ame.'lca.  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
are  one  of  the  few  great  peoples  in  the 
world  who  yet  have  the  power  to  make  that 

<laelslon. 

1  propose  briefly  to  do  that  with  you  as 
we  think  about  It  together. 

Our  difBculty  In  understanding  what  the 
Communist  and  Bfjviet  leaders  say  Is  that 
they  use  our  words  with  their  meaning.  It 
la  the  d'mculty  which  otir  officials  In  Wash- 
ington face  »n  deallnK  with  them  We  must 
first  translate  our  language  into  ihelr  meau- 


..,,  ,^  rrder  to  reach  a  common  u-.-.der- 
V-  <  '  e  of  their  system  of  government,  their 
OS.  and  even  thflr  promises. 
L-:  ::.e  lUtistrate.  They  speak  of  repre- 
sentaU^e  government  and  we  think  of  our 
system  where,  by  open  elections,  we  choose 
between  the  candidates  of  different  parties. 
UMii— nTine:  diCcreut  basic  views  cr  gov- 
cnuamtal  poUdes.  We  choose  between  men 
and  plans.  The  Soviet  elector  has  cnly  one 
set  of  candidates  and  one  r*^ty.  and  approves 
caly  that  which  the  party  submits.  That  is 
th*lr  Idea  of  representaUve  government. 

Cnn-MJLSt   BTTWOW    atfOtlCAN    D«JiOC«ACT    AfTD 
SOMTT   DIMOCXACT 

Thev  speak  of  democracy,  and  we  think  of 
our  own.  We  faU  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mental difference  With  U5.  democracy 
represents  a  ecvernrnent  where  the  reservoir 
of  poUtlcal  power  rests  In  the  150,000.000 
folk  who  make  up  our  citizenship  where  we 
measure  out.  guardedly,  the  power  that  our 
c* ...>ils  are  permitted  to  exercise,  and  uhere 
c3ic.aU  are  servants,  not  masters.  The 
Soviet  tises  cui  word  "democracy."  but  as 
n.canmg  a  go^ernnKiit  where  the  reservrlr 
of  .  1  p<.wer  rests  on  the  closely  knit 

2  cr  at  of  the  pet->ple  that  make  up  the 

Communist  Party,  where  the  people  exercise 
cnly  those  privileges  that  the  Communist 
Party  permits  them  to  exercise  from  time  to 
t.me.  and  where  ofQclals  are  masters,  not 
servants. 

They  have  courts.  When  they  refer  to 
them  ve  think  of  our  own  Judicial  systems 
with  ail  their  Indepcrdent  p>wers.  subject 
to  constitutional  limitations  and  grants  of 
power.  We  do  not  recognize  the  fart  that 
the  courts  of  the  Soviet  system  are  but 
subordinate  administrative  agencies  of  the 
C^  *  Party. 

'nunlst  speaks  of  the  constitution 
of  the   Union  of   Soviet  Socialist   Republics 
and  we  think  of  our  own  Federal  and  State 
constitutions,  and  somehow  think  tliat  they 
have  what  we  have.    Our  constitutions  speak 
the  mandate  of  the  people:  theirs,  the  man- 
date of  the  Communist  Party.     Our  consti- 
tutions were  adopted  by  act!  >n  of  the  peo- 
ple   taken    for    that    direct    purpose.     Their 
constitutions  were  promulgated  by  Commu- 
nist Party  bodies  and  never  were  submitted, 
and  it  is  not  intended  that  they  ever  shall 
be  submitted,  to  the  i>et»ple  of   the  Soviet 
countries   for    their    adoption   or   rejection. 
Our   constitutions   cannot    be    changed    ex- 
cept by  action  of  the  people  taken  for  that 
purpose.     The    Soviet    constitution    can    be 
and  has  been  repeatedly  changed  by  action 
of  the  creating  body.     Those  changes  have 
not  been,  and  it  Is  not  Intended  that  they 
shall  be.  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  for  their  approval  or  rejec- 
tion.   Do  we  want  their  kind  of  a  constitu- 
tion? 
sovirr  coNSTrruTioN  contains  no  photection 

AGAINST  GOVEkNMKNT 

Our  constitutions  are  either  grants  or  limi- 
tations of  power  to  cfflclals  of  government. 
Let  us  make  some  comparisons  there. 

Search  their  constitutions.  You  will  not 
find  there  any  such  provisions  as  are  In  our 
own  providing  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  of  appeal. 
Neither  will  you  find  provisions  agaln.st  ex 
post  facto  laws,  bills  of  atUinder,  or  other 
similar  provisions.  Those  guaranties  and 
many  others  are  In  cur  constitutions  for  a 
reason.  They  are  there  to  protect  people.  In. 
:llvldual  persons,  from  the  abrltrary  power 
of  oillclals  of  government;  they  serve  that 
purpoiie  In  America.  The  people.  Individu- 
ally and  collectively,  under  the  Soviet  system 
do  not  have  such  safeguards.  Do  we  want 
to  surrender  that  which  we  have? 

During  these  last  years  we  have  again  had 
cause  to  examine  into  our  Bill  of  Rights.  If 
you  have  not  lately  read  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  I 
suggest  that  s<jme  evening  soon  you  do 


serlouslv.  thoutftitfully.  Ton  wlU  find  no 
words  m  the  Soriet  constltuUoo  comfmnbl* 

to  the  first  five  words  of  the  ttrat  auMnd- 
ment— "CongreM  ahaU  make  no  law."  There 
is  no  such  denial  of  jxiwer  In  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution Do  we  wish  to  surrender  that 
prohlbltl  m  on  the  power  of  covemments? 

The  first  of  the  10  amendments  Is.  In  full: 
••Congress  thall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
eitabllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  soeech.  or  of  the  press:  or  the  rl^iht 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Some  of  us  call  the  cuarantles  of  our  Con- 
stitution Inherent  rights:  some  call  them  In- 
dividual rights;  some  call  thcjn  civil  richta; 
some  call  them  the  God-given  rights  of  men 
that  governmenU  must  respect  and  must  not 

Invade. 

But  the  Communists  tell  us  that  they  have 
similar  rlghU  provided  lor  In  their  constitu- 
tion     Their  provisions  are: 

•Article  124:  In  order  to  Insure  to  citizens 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  church  In  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  Is  separated  from  the  state,  and 
the  school  from  the  church.  Freedom  of 
religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anttrell- 
glous  propaganda  Is  recognized  for  all  citi- 
zens. 

-Article  125:  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  working  people,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Socialist  system,  the  cltLteixs 
of  the  U  S.  S.  R,  are  guaranteed  by  law: 

"(a»   Freedom  of  speech. 

-(b)    Freedom  of  the  press. 

"(c)  Freedom  of  assembly.  Including  the 
holding  of  mass  meetings. 

"(d)  Freedom  of  street  processions  and 
demonstrations. 

These  civil  rights  are  Insured  by  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  working  people  and 
their  org.Anizatlon  prlntlnz  pres.ses.  stocks  of 
paper,  public  buildings,  the  streets,  commu- 
nications facilities,  and  other  material  requi- 
sites for  the  exercise  of  these  rights  • 

I  shall  not  here  comment  upon  the  differ- 
ence In  meaning  of  our  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law"  and  the  Soviet  phrase  "is  recog- 
nleed  •  Neither  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  -by 
law"  provisions  of  the  Soviet  constitution, 
save  to  point  out  that  by  our  meaning  that 
provision  Is  Inoperative  unless  affirmative 
legislation  Is  enacted. 

Rather,  let  us  find  out  what  these  so-called 
guaranties  mean  In  the  language  of  the 
Communist. 

VTSHINSKT   rXPLAINS  SOVTTT  THEORY   OF  BIGHTS 

I  refer  now  to  the  Law  of  the  Soviet  State 
by  Vlshlnsky.  presently  Foreign  Minister  of 
Russia,  formerly  Commissar  of  Justice,  and 
a  recognized  authority  and  lecturer  on  Soviet 
law.  Vlshlnsky  states  that  the  source  of 
civil  rights  In  that  land  is  In  the  government 
-rather  than  In  any  myth  as  to  mans  natural 
and  inherent  rights"  (p.  563).  So  we  start 
with  a  basic  difference  In  the  source  of  civil 
rights.  If.  as  they  contend,  that  source  is 
In  their  social  organization,  that  It  gives  the 
rights,  then  of  necessity,  the  same  power 
can  take  them  away.  Do  we  want  to  accept 
that  philosophy? 

Vlshlnsky  says  that  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  legislation  of  the  Soviet  state 
on  the  matter  of  religion  Is  the  proposition 
of  having  a  "negative  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion, carrying  high  the  banner  of  militant 
atheUm";  they  have  '•initiated  from  the  very 
earliest  days  a  planned  and  decisive  struggle 
with  religion";  they  aspire  "to  liberate  the 
conscience  from  religious  superstition" 
(p.  607).  Following  these  alms,  and  appar- 
ently as  an  Intermediate  step  to  the  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  of  "militant  atheism" 
among  Communist  peoples,  all  property  of 
churches  and  religious  societies  was  con- 
fiscated and  declared  to  be  public  property: 
the  religious  organizations  were  denied  any 
legal  status;  they  are  permitted  the  use  of 
special    buildings    "exclusively    for    religious 
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purposes";  they  are  required  to  regi-ster  with 
the  civil  authorities  In  a  •special  manner"'; 
their  right  to  administrative  organizations  Is 
limited— "local  Soviets  su{>ervlse  the  activity 
of  religious  organizations  and  "'religious  or- 
ganizations are  forbidden  t<j  create  funds  for 
mutual  assistance,  cooperatives,  or  produc- 
tion units,  to  organize  other  than  religious 
assemblies,  groups,  excursions,  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  or  the  like — anything,  that  is 
to  say,  not  Immediately  related  to  the  basic 
functions  of  religious  organizations"  (p.  60Si . 
He  summarizes  the  result  of  their  govern- 
mental policy  to  date  in  this  language:  "The 
struggle  with  religion  is  •  *  •  carried 
on.  not  by  administrative  repressions,  but  by 
th->  Socialist  refashioning  of  the  entire  na- 
tional economy  which  eradicates  religion,  by 
Socialist  reeducation  of  the  toiling  masses. 
by  antirellgtous  propaganda,  by  Implanting 
scientific  knowledge,  and  by  expanding  edu- 
cation The  mass  exodus  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  toilers 
away  from  religion  Is  directly  due  to  these 
measures  taken  in  their  entirety"  (p.  6C9). 

DO     WE     WA>rr     Mn-ITANT     ATHEISM-' 

Do  we  In  America  want  our  Institutions  of 
government  to  be  refashioned  so  as  to  eradi- 
cate religion  and  so  as  to  establish  militant 
atheism  as  the  basic  governmental  policy? 
I  need  but  ask  you  to  recall  what  has  hap- 
pened to  religious  organizations,  priests. 
ministers,  folk  of  faith  In  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Do  we  want  what 
thev  have? 

We  are  told  that  article  125  guarantees  the 
rights  there  set  out.  What  do  they  mean 
In  the  language  of  the  Soviet? 

Visbinsky  says:  "Having  given  the  toilers 
freedom  of  speech,  assemblies,  street  parades, 
pre<s.  and  so  on.  the  Soviet  Government  ex- 
plicitly excluded  the  nonlabor  classes  from 
enjoyinent  of  this  freedom"  (p  614 ».  Who 
are  the  nonlabor  classes  to  whom  this  free- 
dom Is  excluded'— and  what  a  contradiction 
of  term.«;  He  answers:  "One  of  the  first  and 
most  important  measures  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  assuring  actual  freedom  of  the 
press  In  behalf  of  the  toilers  was  the  closing 
•  •  •  of  numerous  organs  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary press"  (p.  615).  In  short,  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  denied  to  those  who  would 
oppose  the  policies  of  the  Government. 

Vlshinskv  refers  to  "our  papers"  and  the 
law  standing  guard   for  the  Soviet   press   by 
providing    "for   political-ideological   control" 
of  the  press  "to  prohibit  the  Issuance,  publl- 
c;  tion,  and  circulation  of  productions   •    •    • 
containing  aeitatlon  and  propaganda  against 
Soviet    authority    and   proletarian    dictator- 
ship"   (p    616>.     To   violate    Soviet    legisla- 
tion  concerning   the    pre.^s   carries   criminal 
penalties.      Vlshlnsky    says:    "In    our    state, 
-  naturallv.  there  Is  and  can  be  no  place  for 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  so  on.  for  the 
foes  of  socialism.     Every  sort  of  attempt  on 
their    part    to    utilize    to    the    detriment    of 
the  state     •     •     •     these  freedoms  granted 
to  tollers  must  be  classified   as  a  counter- 
revolutionary crime     •      •      V     Freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of   assembly,  of   meet- 
ings,  of   street   parades,   and   of   demonstra- 
tions are  the  property  of  all  the  citizens  In 
the    U.    S     S     R  .    fully    guaranteed    by    the 
state  upon   the  single   condition   that   they 
be  utilized  In  accord  with  the  Interests  of 
th     tollers  and  to  the  end  of  strengthening 
th'  Socialist  social  order"  (p.  617).    VUhln- 
sky  says:   "The  Soviet  slate     •     •     '     does 
not  Include  freedom  of   political  parties  In 
the  enumeration  of  these  freedoms  granted  ' 
(p.  627).  and  that  "only  one  party  can  ex- 
ist—the Communist  Party"  (p.  628). 

DC  WE  WANT  FREEDOM   TO   StTPPOHT  ONLT   PABTT 
IN   POWER? 

Do  we  want  their  sort  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  ^f  speech,  of  political 
parties,  in  our  America— a  freedom  to  be  ex- 
ercised only  to  support  and  not  to  oppose 
the  policies  of  the  paity  In  power?    To  op- 


pose communism  by  speech  or  by  press  in 
the  Iron-curtaln  countries  is  a  crime  Do 
we  want  that  to  be  the  law  of  the  United 
States'    Do  we  want  what  they  have? 

But  of  what  avail  is  it  to  have  guaranteed 
rights  of  any  kind  In  constitutions  unless 
there  is  an  agency  of  Government  that  has 
the  power  to  make  those  rights  effective  as 
against  the  actions  of  the  Government  itself? 
In  this  country  the  courts.  State  and  Federal, 
ha'.e  the  power  to  say  to  officials  of  Govern- 
ment. 'These  things  you  undertake  to  do 
you  cannot  do.  because  the  people  have  de- 
nied or  not  granted  you  the  power  that  you 
seek  to  exercise."  Constitutional  guaranties 
are  supreme,  and  effectively  so.  through  the 
agencies  of  the  courts.  If  any  official  of  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  Invade  your  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  it  Is  not 
necessary  that  you  go  to  your  State  capital 
and  seek  out  some  official  and  implore  him  to 
protect  your  rights;  you  need  not  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  there  seek  someone  who  will  un- 
dertake to  intervene  lor  ycu.  In  America  the 
Individual  has  the  right,  and  I  emphasize 
right  aus  against  privilege — the  individual  has 
the  right  to  go  to  the  court  located  in  his 
county  and  there  challenge  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  secure  a  Judicial  determi- 
nation of  whether  or  not  his  rights  are  in- 
vaded. If  it  is  found  that  constitutional 
rights  are  Invaded,  the  courts  have  the  power 
to  stay  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  it- 
self. That  power  of  the  Judiciary  Is  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  our  Institutions  that  makes 
constitutional  rights  effective. 

But  the  Soviet  says  "We  have  courts."  and 
they  do — but  without  the  all-important 
pow-er  of  the  courts  of  America  to  enforce 
and  make  effective  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  courts  of  Russia  are 
but  administrative  ag'  ncies  of  the  govern- 
ment, subject  to  administrative  direction 
and  control.  Lenin  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  the  courts  were  organized  to  force  dis- 
cipline on  the  working  class  The  Soviet 
courts  do  not  have  the  power  to  protect  the 
Individual  from  governmental  action,  but 
rather  are  tised  to  enforce  administrative 
governmental  decisions.  One  of  their  early 
writers  said  in  effect  that  a  club  is  a  primi- 
tive weapon,  a  rifle  an  effective  one.  but  the 
most  efacient  method  for  a  government  to 
control  a  people  is  a  court  that  officials  of 
government  control.  Such  constitutional 
rights  as  are  recognized  In  those  countries 
a.'-e  effective  only  Insofar  as  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  controlled  agencies,  including 
the  courts,  permit.  I  need  do  no  more  here 
than  call  vour  attention  to  the  procedures, 
powers,  and  decision  of  the  so-called  courts 
of  the  Communist  countries  which  they  have 
permitted  to  be  told  to  us.  Contrast  their 
system   with   ours.     Do  we  want   what   they 

have?  ,   ^     ,. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discus- 
sion. I  suggest  that  you  seriously  weigh  the 
rights  that  men  and  women  in  industry,  in 
the  professions,  in  the  social  agencies,  in 
business,  in  any  vocation,  have  In  America. 
Then  studv  and  weigh  comparable  privi- 
leges— not  rights — in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. Flnallv.  after  you  have  summed  up — 
ask  yourself.  Do  you.  mdividually,  want  what 
they  have  in  Russia  and  the  Communist 
countries  in  lieu  of  what  you  now  have  and 
can  achieve  for  yourself  in  America.  Do  ycu 
want  wiiat  they  have? 

I  can  sum  up  the  whole  matter  In  these 
short  sentences.  Our  constitutional  system, 
our  laws,  our  courts,  are  designed  to  protect 
the  individual  person  and  people  as  a  whole 
from  the  unauthorized  power  of  government. 
The  Communist  system  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect those  in  control  of  the  government  from 
the  power  of  the  people.  Therein  lies  the 
difference  between  liberty  and  the  lack  of  it 
In  an  organized  society.  May  I  suggest  that 
you  study  otu:  system  and  theirs,  and  that 
as  you  do  so.  you  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions: Is  there  a  difference  between  our  sys- 


tem of  government  and  that  of  the  Com- 
munists? If  so.  is  that  difference  In  favor 
of  the  American  system?  If  so,  is  It  a  dif- 
ference worth  preserving?  And  If  so,  are 
you  doing  all  In  your  full  power  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  ours? 
Those  questions  I  leave  with  you. 


Civilian  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BOLTON 

OF    MAEVl-.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tue'^day,  January  2, 1951 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  primary  purpose  in  making 
these  remarks  ls  to  awaken  in  the  mmds 
of  our  civilian  population  the  real  dan'rzer 
of  atomic  attack,  also  lo  emphasize  the 
responsibility  resting  on  the  leaders  of 
our  society  in  local  coramunuies  to  im- 
press upon  their  people  the  necessity 
of  establishinc  at  once  a  civil-defense 
program  in  order  lo  minimize  as  far  as 
possible  a  sudden  devastatmp  attack 
aeaimt  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
Immediate  preparation  by  volunteers  for 
proieclion  of  our  civilian  population  is 
imperative,  but  the  apathy  of  our  people 
IS  intcrferms  with  this  program  m  most 
of  our  communities  and  should  be  cor- 
rected immediately,  .so  that  m  the  event 
of  an  attack,  our  civilian  morale  will  be 
maintained  and  interference  wi'h  our 
production  capacity  to  equip  our  fiphtmg 
men  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  has  been  reported  thai  the  Presi- 
dent of  th?  United  States  has  said  that 
Ru.ssia  had  45  atomic  bombs  early  in 
1950.  It  has  also  been  said  that  we  have 
10  times  that  many  atomic  bombs  But 
it  would  be  scant  comfort  lo  the  people 
of  any  of  our  large  cities  or  ports  if  the 
Russians  got  through  with  even  one 
bomb,  and  found  our  people  lackme  in 
adequate  civilian-defense  preparation. 
Should  Ru.ssia  decide  to  strike,  we  can 
feel  confident  she  will  not  give  us  any 
advance  notice,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so 
vitally  important  that  our  civilian  popu- 
lation get  a'ooui  the  iob  of  planninc  for 
our  future  safety  and  welfare  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

Casualties  amon^  civilians  during  the 
next  war  will,  in  all  probability,  far  ex- 
ceed those  in  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  armed  services.  Facing  cold  realities, 
world  war  III  Is  not  only  a  possibility 
but  a  real  probability,  and  atomic  bombs 
could  come  cra.shing  down  on  the  heads 
of  our  civilian  population  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning. 

Suppose  a  bomb  were  to  cra.^h  on  Bal- 
timore City  today— Balnmore  is  typical 
of  anv  citv  m  the  Un'ted  States— wiping 
out  some  200.000  to  300  000  of  its  citi- 
zens, a  large  p^rcentase  of  our  doctors 
and  nurses,  destroying  our  hospitals,  our 
light  and  power  facUities.  and  abolishing 
the  water  system  for  Baltimore  City  and 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  area: 
How  would  we  awl? 
What  wculd  we  do? 
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How  would  we  go  about  protecting  our- 
selves? 

Who  woula  try  to  bring  order  out  oi 

chaos? 

Who  would  coordinate  rescuing  ac- 
tivities:' 

Where  would  we  uet  water  to  drink? 

What  could  we  do  lo  protect  ourselves 
from  the  hazards  of  radioactivity? 

These  are  only  a  very,  very  fc»"  of  the 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  every  com- 
irunity  should  have  well- trained  volun- 
teers available  immediately  to  answer 
anv  and  all  such  que-^tions. 

Congress  laid  the  groundwork  for  civil- 
ian defense  by  passing  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  settui^i  up  the  Fed- 
eral agency  to  handle  civilian  defense 
and  outlining  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  States  and  the  various  communities 
within  the  Slates  Our  citizens  through- 
out this  Nation  should  immediately  fol- 
low through  this  program. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  tliat  it  would 
be  foolhardy  for  the  Russians  to  waste 
a'lomic  bomtxs  on  rural  communities, 
tiiertfore,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  they  will  concentrate  their  fury  on 
oui-  cities,  our  ports,  our  large  industrial 
areas,  our  oil  refineries,  and  our  trans- 
portaiion  centers,  but  tlie  radius  sur- 
roundmg  these  areas  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  damage 
resulting  from  an  atomic  bomb  and  how 
far  the  effects  of  the  bomb  would  carry. 
For  instance,  atomic  i>cientisis  say  that 
practically  all  persons  within  a  half  mile 
o:  the  explosion  would  meet  instant 
death;  of  those  within  a  radius  of  1 
mile  from  the  explosion.  50  percent 
WLUld  be  killed;  and  on  out  to  a  rsulius 
of  2  miles,  where  comparatively  few 
would  lose  their  lives.  One  hears  such 
remarks  as.  'Well.  I  live  3  miles  from 
the  closest  large  plant,  or  from  the  port 
of  Baltimore,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  my 
home  would  be  affected."  We  must  real- 
ize, however,  that  a  few  seconds  mistake 
in  timing  might  mean  that  the  bomb 
would  be  dropped  several  miles  from  the 
proposed  Urget,  so  those  of  us  who  live 
within  an  area  of  as  much  as  15  or  20 
miles  from  the  Ur:;et  might  become 
atomic-bomb  victims  through  an  error 
on  the  part  of  some  nervous  pilot. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  radar  screen 
will  pick  up  any  approachUig  enemy 
planes.  However,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
ftble-to  think  that  none  could  get  through 
to  their  target.  Now  is  the  time  to  Ket 
our  civilian  defense  units  organized. 
Now  is  the  tune  to  impress  upon  our 
people  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
faced.  Of  course,  our  people  would  be- 
come aroused  in  the  event  of  attack,  but 
then  it  would  be  too  late.  Bomb  shelters 
cannot  be  built  overnight  and  neither 
can  evil  defen.se  units  be  trained  so 
that  if  an  attack  comes,  vv  may  handle 
the  resultant  damage  v.ith  the  least  pos- 
sible confusion.  Only  by  such  teamwork 
as  exists  among  well-trained  groups  can 
we  hope  lo  aid  the  distressed,  fl;;ht  fires. 
and  restore  order  in  our  communities 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  And  it 
takei  considerable  time  to  train  such 
personnel  That  i.s  the  rea.son  our  peo- 
ple should  be  made  consciou.s  of  the  criti- 
cal situation  that  now  exists. 


And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  thLs  startling  situation  and 
the  siravest  crisis  in  all  history,  our  peo- 
ple, in  many  instances,  go  drifting  on. 
seeminply  indifferent  to  the  possibility 
of  imp«^ndini;  disaster.  This  condition 
exists  only  because  the  leaders  In  civic, 
churches,  and  other  endeavors  are  not 
doing  their  duty  in  impre.ssing  upon  our 
people  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Korea  has  certainly  unmasked  com- 
munism of  its  propaganda-painted 
peace-loving  pretention.  We  certainly 
know  now  that  the  Communist,s  will  ^'o 
to  war  if  necessarj-  to  attain  their  ob- 
jective of  world  conquest. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  stood 
ready  to  assist  Communist  China  in  liieir 
push  in  Korea  clearly  demonstrates  that 
they  are  prepared  now  to  risk  a  wnr  be- 
tween the  free  peoples  of  the  world  and 
the  Communist-dominated  nations.  No. 
world  war  III  is  not  impossible  but  a  real 
probability  and  the  sooner  our  people 
realize  it.  the  better. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  military  might 
of  Russia  in  comparison  with  that  of  our 
country  should  make  us  shudder: 

Russia  has  187  divisions  well  equipped 
and  ready  to  move  immediately,  whereas, 
we  have  only  14  divisions  and  80  ipercent 
of  these  are  in  the  Pacific. 

Russia  has  embarked  en  a  program 
of  buildins  1.000  submarine."  and  has  al- 
ready completed  360  We  must  rem?m- 
ber  that  it  took  only  50  submarines  to 
practically  drive  Great  Britain  and  our- 
selves off  the  high  seas  in  World  War  II. 
We  know  Russia  is  stockpiling  the 
atomic  bomb  and  possesses  the  planes 
that  can  leave  Russian  soil  on  a  nonstop 
fliglit  and  drop  the  bombs  on  any  ea.stern 
seatward  community  within  12  hours 
from  starting  time. 

Russia  has  more  than  50,000  tanks — 
outnumbering  us  many,  many  times. 

She  has  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
building  a  four-fleet  navy,  which  is  cer- 
tainly cause  for  sober  thought.  We  are 
told  that  the  timetable  for  completion 
of  her  full  war-footing  program  is  1952. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  our- 
selves during  the  past  6  years  drift  from 
the  greatest  military  power  recorded  in 
all  history  to  being  so  weak  that  we  are 
kicked  around  by  Red  China,  inviting  at- 
tack and  possible  disaster.  Yes;  if  these 
facts  were  only  pre.sented  to  our  people, 
civilian  defense  would  be  of  first  order  in 
every  community. 

My  friends.  In  30  years  we  have  seen 
communism  spread  from  only  a  philos- 
ophy of  Marx  to  an  ent;ulfing  threat  to 
the  entire  world;  in  fact,  the  Umted 
States  is  thf>  only  Nation  today  that  can 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  communi.sm 
standing  alone. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  seen  com- 
muni-sm  spread  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  China  Sea.  In  the  past  18  months 
we  have  seen  agcression  in  West  Ger- 
man.v.  Trieste,  and  Indochina.  During 
the  .same  short  period  we  have  seen  Rus- 
sia assume  control  of  the  Polish  Army: 
we  have  seen  conditions  ari.se  in  Bulgaria 
causing  tlie  brcakiuK  off  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  country.  Wf  have 
seen  one  of  our  planes  shot  down  over 
the  Baltic,  murderin'.:  10  of  our  fine 
youn^  men.     And.  hnally.  we  have  dis- 


covered that  they  will  resort  to  war  to 
obuin  their  objective.  Yes;  commu- 
nism Ls  on  the  march  and  when  deceit, 
intrigue,  and  subversive  tactics  fail,  judg- 
ing from  past  performances,  force  is 
inevitable. 

Do  you  think  It  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Russia  will  wait  until  we  arm  Eu- 
rope and  prepare  for  her  defeat?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  she  will  feel  that  in  the 
interest  of  her  own  self-defense  she 
should  strike  before  we  are  ready? 

Will  Russia  stand  by  and  let  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  nations  accuse  her  of 
banditry?  Is  not  the  exchange  of  harsh 
words  between  the  leaders  of  the  world 
suflQcient  to  convince  one  that  war  is 
possible  at  any  moment? 

A  birds-eye  vit-w  of  this  horrible  sit- 
uation will  certainly  convince  any  rea- 
sonable mind  that  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  our  population  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  importance.  Our 
civilian-defense  units  throughout  our 
country  must  act  immediately. 

So.  I  repeat,  let  us  all  do  what  we  can 
to  impress  upon  our  people  in  every  city, 
hamlet,  and  town  the  urgent  necessity 
of  pxirfecting  their  civil-defense  pro- 
grams Immediat  ly.  We  all  must  act 
new. 


Further  Rc:iorf  on  the  Medical  Profeis^co 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

OF   NE3KASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  2,  1951 

Mr.  O'SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  December  22,  1950.  the  Wash- 
in^'ton  Post,  of  Washington.  D.  C  .  car- 
ried the  follow mc  startling  informa- 
tion: 
O^E-THIRt)   Called   Untit— High    RurcrioM 

Ratt    or    Doctors    PrzzLES    area    Draft 

OrnciALs 

(By  S.am  Stavisky) 

Army  and  Selective  Service  ofTleials  ar« 
disturbed  over  the  high  rate  of  physical  re- 
jection among  draft-liable  doctors  In  some 
sections  of  the  country,  it  was  learned 
yesterday. 

The  authorities  have  been  relieved  to  dis- 
cover, following  a  quick  unofSclal  survey, 
that  the  national  physical  rejection  rate 
among  the  draft-registered  physicians,  den- 
tl.'ts,  and  vetertnariiins  is  only  around  17  per- 
cent. This  figure  approximates  the  physi- 
cal-rejection rr.tes  for  the  regular  19- 
throuKh-25  selectees. 

But  the  offlclals  are  considerably  con- 
cerned, in  particular  sections,  with  the  ab- 
normally hii?h  rejection  rates  such  as  the 
Second  Army  area,  which  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Marylnnd.  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware. Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky. 

In  the  Second  Army  area.  It  was  learned, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  medical  men  classi- 
fied as  1-A  and  sent  up  to  the  30  area  In- 
duction centers  have  been  turned  back  as 
unfit  for  duty  because  of  physical  disability. 

Second  Army  medical  officers  are  particu- 
larly perturbed  over  the  situation  because 
only  recently  a  group  of  Medical  Reserve  offl- 
cers  was  given  a  similar  phj^slrnl  checkup, 
and  although  these  men  were  for  the  most 
part  35   to  50   years  of   agt,  the   rejections 
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for  physical  disability  amounted  to  only 
around  10  percent. 

Yet  the  draft-liable  doctors— who  are 
chiefly  In  the  30-to-36-year  bracket,  and.  like 
the  reservists,  were  qualified  to  serve  during 
World  War  II — are  now  showing  up  with  a 
physical  rejection  rate  which  Is  3  times  that 
of  the  older  men. 

There's  another  comparison  that  makes 
the  Pentagon  unhappy  o-er  the  Second  Army 
rejection  rate  for  medical  men. 

The  latest  available  figures  for  the  regu- 
lar draft  shows  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
19-through-25-year-old  selectees  Is  being 
turned  back  as  physically  unfit.  That  figure 
Is  only  one-half  of  the  rate  for  the  medical 
men  30  to  36  who  are  being  dlsquiilified. 

No  official  Is  willing  to  suggest  publicly 
What  the  trouble  might  be.  but  privately 
some  of  the  authorities  object  to  the  present 
arrangement  under  which  the  draft-liable 
doctors  are  given  their  preinductlon  exams 
by  other  civilian  doctors.  Critics  of  the  pres- 
ent examining  system  Insist  that  the  re- 
jection rate  would  be  lower  were  the  exams 
given  by  military  physicians.  It  Is  known 
that  such  a  suggestion  has  been  urged  on 
Selective  Service,  along  with  a  proposal  to 
reexamine  all  cases  of  physical  disqualifica- 
tion among  the  draft-liable  doctors. 

On  the  following  day,  December  24, 
1950.  the  same  newspaper  carried  this 
item  of  news; 
Service-Shy  Doctors  Face  Loss  or  Rank — 

Those    Who    Spvhned    Commissions    Mat 

Enter  As  Privates 

(By  Sam  Stavisky) 

Draft -eligible  doctors  who  have  been  re- 
fusing to  become  Reserve  officers  in  the  Army 
now  face  the  prospect  of  getting  a  lower-rank 
commission  or  being  drafted  as  privates.  It 
was  learned  yesterday. 

D.--.  Richard  L  Meillng.  Defense  Depart- 
ment Medical  Chief,  said  that  by  January 
15.  the  Army  medical  corps  no  longer  will 
be  able  to  commission  any  of  the  draft- 
liable  (priority  I)   physlcian3  as  majors. 

After  January  15.  notwithstanding  his  age 
and  professional  qualifications,  the  draft- 
liable  doctor  volunteering  fo.  a  Reserve  com- 
mission will  have  to  accept  a  captaincy  or  a 
lieutenancy,  according  to  Dr.  Meillng.  And 
there  aren't  many  captaincies  available, 
either,  he  added. 

The  latecomers  into  the  Medical  Reserves — 
who  are  waiting  for  the  last  minute  t>efore 
draft  Induction  to  apply  for  commissions— 
will  find  the  most  desirable  assignments, 
such  as  staiHng  the  major  general  hopltals, 
are  vnavallable.  Dr.  Melling  said.  They  will 
be  assigned  instead  to  the  field  with  the  new 
Army  divisions  in  training. 

The  Defense  Department's  Medical  Direc- 
tor said  that  the  military  authorities  were 
fully  ci-gnizant  of  the  fact  that  a  considera- 
ble minority  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  In  priority  I— men  who  were 
deferred  for  training  during  World  War  II 
and  who  saw  less  than  90  dajs'  service — has 
refused  to  accept  preferred  Reserve  commis- 
sions. 

Dr.  Meillng  said  some  of  these  reluctant 
physicians  may  be  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  by  refusing  commissions  they  will 
escape  military  service,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  hesitant  about  drafting  any 
doctors. 

"It  can  be  flatly  stated."  said  Dr.  Melling, 
"that  all  physically  qualified  medical  men  in 
priority  I.  not  deeme-  essential  to  the  na- 
tional or  community  welfare  In  their  civilian 
Jobs,  will  be  called  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
via  the  Reserves  or  via  the  draft." 

Melling  observed  that  expansion  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  3.500,000  as  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  means  that  a  minimum  of 
8.000  physicians  will  be  needed  to  m.eet  the 
requl.emcnts  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forc3,  prol-.^.bly  by  next  July. 


Tlie  recent  registration  of  priority  I  medi- 
cal men  disclosed  9.000  physicians  In  this 
category,  of  whom  4,000  have  already  been 
classified  as  1-A. 

The  Defense  Department's  medical  chief 
observed  that  every  available  physician  in 
priority  I  must  be  brought  Into  the  service 
via  commissioning  or  draft,  before  a  call  is 
issued  for  priority  II — approximately  5.000 
physicians  given  draft  deferments  to  con- 
tinue their  training  in  World  War  II  and 
who  later  served  In  uniform  less  than  21 
months. 

Draft-liable  physicians  volunteering  for 
commissions  get  $100  a  month  extra  in  pay. 
Those  who  will  be  drafted  will  not  only  be 
taken  In  as  privates,  with  privates'  pay,  but 
also  will  lose  the  HOO-a-month  bonus. 

"If  a  physician  proves  to  be  so  selfish  that 
he  doesn't  think  he  ought  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, and  wont  serve  unless  he  is  drafted,  then 
we  will  have  to  evaluate  him  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  humanitarian 
qualifications  for  treating  service."  Dr.  Meil- 
lng said.  The  drafted  physician's  military 
assignment  would  then  be  determined  by 
such  an  evaluation. 

Latest  available  figures  show  that  In  the 
eight-State  Second  Army  area,  which  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  that  one-third  of  the  physically 
qualified  1-A  physicians  have  thus  far  re- 
jected commissions.  In  the  District,  out  of 
16  priority  I  physicians  qualified  for  commis- 
sions, seven  have  indicated  a  preference  to 
be  drafted. 

On  December  23,   1950,  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington.  D.   C,  published 
the  following  news  item: 
Draft-Rejected  Doctors  Mat  Be  Examined 

Again — Officials  Stvdyinc  Steps  if  Rate 

Is  Found  Out  of  Line 

The  possibility  of  reexamining  draft-liable 
doctors  In  some  areas  as  the  result  of  high 
physical  rejection  rates  is  under  careful  study 
by  Pentagon  officials.  It  was  reported  today. 

As  yet  no  definite  steps  have  been  planned. 
But  one  high  military  source  said  that  If 
studies  now  under  way  show  rejection  rates 
to  be  "really  out  o'  line."  it  is  expected  that 
th^se  rejected  will  be  ordered  for  reexami- 
nation, probably  at  military  hospitals. 

In  the  Second  Army  area,  which  includes 
the  District,  offcials  said  young  physicians 
have  been  rejected  for  physical  reasons  alone 
at  the  Incredible  rate  of  between  25  and 
30  percent.  All  those  ordered  for  examina- 
tion either  were  trained  at  Government  ex- 
pense during  the  war  or  were  otherwise  de- 
ferred to  continue  medical  education.  On 
the  national  level,  physical  rejections  are 
running  about  17  percent. 

rate  high  in  district 

In  the  District,  the  rejection  rate  was  even 
higher.  Of  35  physicians  ordered  up.  one 
source  reported.  16  were  rejected.  It  was 
pointed  out.  however,  that  th*  35  was  too 
small  a  number  from  which  to  draw  general 
conclusions. 

Meanwhile.  Second  Army  oflBcials  plan  to 
make  a  breakdown  of  the  rejection  picture, 
so  that  officials  in  the  Dis-i.rict  and  seven 
States  covered  by  the  area  can  be  given  a 
clear  picture  of  reasons  for  the  rejections. 

MAT    CALL    B.^CK    RESEXVISTS 

Reports  of  the  high  rejection  rates  also 
raised  concern  among  some  civilian  doctors 
that  the  Array  might  be  forced  to  call  back 
Reservists  with  wide  World  War  II  service  in 
order  to  meet  medical  needs.  But  Army  of- 
ficials said  that  before  that  happens  steps 
will  be  taken  to  induct  young  draft-liable 
doctors  who  ha\e  refused  to  accept  commis- 
sions voluntarily.  As  yet,  however,  the 
Army  has  not  passed  along  a  medical  draft 
call  to  selective  service  officials. 

On  the  nonmedical  draft  front.  District  of- 
ficials have  suspended  weekly  induction  of 


youths  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  next  mass  induction  will  be  held  Janu- 
ary 3. 

On  December  25.  1950.  the  Washing- 
ton News  had  the  following  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  publicity  given  the  doc- 
tors by  other  newspapers: 

"A  Dastardlt  Statement" — CmiJAN  Medical 
Examiners  DcFrxDZD 

Dr.  Richard  Meiline.  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  Medical  Serv- 
ices, has  denied  an  Inference  published  re- 
cently (not  in  the  News)  tiiat  civilian  med- 
ical examiners  are  trying  to  get  their  fellow 
doctors  out  of  the  draft. 

Dr.  Meillng  called  the  report  "as  dastardly 
a  statement  as  any  man  could  make  and 
damaging  to  the  mobilization  efTort." 

He  said  that  any  draft -eligible  doctors 
that  are  turned  down  because  of  physical 
disabilities  have  their  cases  reviewed  by  the 
Army  Surgeon  Generals  office  "regardless  of 
who  examines  these  men." 

He  said  the  Air  Force  and  Na%-y  have  ac- 
cepted more  volunteer  doctors  than  the  Army 
has  even  processed  and  gave  this  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  high  rate  of  physical  rejection 
by  Selective  Service  In  some  areas.  So  the 
Army  can  catch  up  with  the  other  services, 
he  said,  they  have  agreed  temporarily  to  take 
no  more  volunteer  doctors. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Su,geon  General  said 
the  average  rejection  figure  for  doctors  over 
the  Nation  Is  about  15  to  17  percent  and  any 
rejection  rate  In  local  areas  Is  "nothing  to 
get  alarmed  about.  It  will  eventually 
straighten  itself  out." 

"The  checks  and  balances  in  the  induc- 
tion system  will  smoke  out  any  irregulari- 
ties," he  said,  "but  I  doubt  if  it's  true  there 
are  any." 

The  Second  Army  area,  which  Includes  the 
District.  Maryland,  Virginia.  Drflaware.  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  has  re- 
ported a  rejection  of  close  to  30  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  any  and  all 
accusations  and  excuses  the  whole  sorry 
mess,  however,  adds  up  to  this;  That 
many  members  of  the  medical  fraternity 
in  the  United  States  received  their  pro- 
fessional education  pt  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  Government:  that  while 
they  were  receiving  this  education  they 
were  spared  all  of  the  perils  and  rigors 
of  shooting  wai-s;  that  in  many  instances, 
the  World  Wars  were  over  before  they 
were  gradtiated,  and  they  entered  pri- 
vate practice  and  lives  of  hitherto  un- 
known comfort  and  even  luxury:  that 
they  lacked  both  gratefulness  and  pa- 
triotism when  we  became  involved  in  the 
present  conflict  and  would  not  volunteer 
to  help  their  fellow  Americans  in  the 
military  service  and  the  great  country 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
a  profession;  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  pass  a 
law.  drafting  them  into  the  United 
States  miiitaiT  services;  that  they  waited 
for  their  draft  call  and  when  examined 
either  were  so  unfit  physically  by  nature 
or  by  design  that  they  could  not  pass  a 
physical  examination;  and  as  a  result 
of  their  failure  to  be  physically  fit  were 
permitted  to  hobble  back  to  their  vari- 
ous lucrative  practices. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  affairs 
that  these  men  are  permitted  by  law  to 
attempt  to  heal  others  when  they  can- 
not or  will  not  heal  themselves? 

Of  course  it  was  the  mistake  of  mis- 
takes to  do  as  was  done  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  to  let  any  grossly  physical 
incompetent    ever    study    medicme    or 
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any  ot^er  profession  during  the  m-ar 
ywirs  and  prior  thereto.  That  is  one 
reason  »hv  manv  medical  men  and  den- 
tists cannot  pass  their  phj-sical  exami- 
naUons  now.  They  were  physically  in- 
competent when  they  commenced  their 
medical  studies. 

T.iai  is  one  biK  reason  why  the  medical 
and  dental  professions  are  fruiUy  c :  such 
unnatural  behavior  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  professions  have  manifested  such 
dev:lish  cruelty  toward  both  civihan  and 
militarv  persons. 

We  should  remember  that  no  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken  than  those  of  the 
Latin  scholar  who  said:  "A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body." 

For  the  past  several  generations  an 
abundance  of  sympathy  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  I  find  no  fault  with  such  notions, 
but  I  do  say  that  these  unfortunate 
people  sJiould  not  be  permitted  to  take 
over  the  medical,  dental,  or  -ny  other 
profe-^on.  Neitl.er  should  they  be  se- 
lected or  elected  to  positions  of  authority 
In  Government  at  any  level.  The  phys- 
ically and  mentally  fit  only  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  professions  and 
have  the  duties  and  responsibiliues  of 
Government  entrusted  to  them. 

I  do  hope  that  President  Truman  will 
pick  able-bodied  men  and  women  from 
the  various  branches  of  tiie  armed  serv- 
ices and  give  them  educations  in  the 
medical,  dental,  and  other  allied  profes- 
sions .so  that  our  Nation  may  again  have 
real  doctors  instead  of  incompetents  and 
morons  at  the  medical  helm  in  our  great 
country. 


Cas?  HiUory  of  a  Smfar 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A5RAH.\.M  J.  MULTER 

Of      .Nf\S      Tfv   i-K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT.\TIVES 
Monday.  December  11.  1950 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleaeues 
the  following  article  entitled  "Case  His- 
tory of  a  Smear."  written  by  Arnold 
Heidenheimer.  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Republic  for  December  25.  1950. 

I  hope  that  a  perusal  of  it  will  cau.«5e 
Members  to  pause  and  give  full  and 
thorough  consideration  to  similar  mat- 
ters in  the  days  ahead,  before  rushing  in 
with  rash  and  unfounded  charges.  The 
above-mentioned  article  follows: 

CASK  HlCTOtT   or   A   SUZAM, 

(By  Arnold  Heidenheimer) 
A  month  or  so  ago  two  old  acquaintances 
met  for  lunch  In  Washington.  They  dis- 
cussed the  request  of  General  Marshall  for 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  as 
his  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Others 
mwt  Interested  In  Mrs  Rosenberg  a.s  the  fltbt 
woman  to  be  recomn.ended  for  a  hlRh  de- 
teBiC  poet.  The  two  friends.  Gerald  L  K. 
flMtth  and  Benjamin  Preedman.  were  less 
concerned  wltli  titr  stx  than  with  her  re- 
ligion. 

The  two  were  JcJnfd.  as  Freedman  later 
told  a  Senate  committee,  by  common  alms. 
They  agreed  on  a  common  plan.    When  lunch 


was  over.  Preedman.  the  apostate  Jew  who 
had  once  arranged  for  shtpmenls  of  machine 
guns  to  the  Multl.  returned  to  New  York. 
Smith,  the  old  time  antl-Semltlc  agitator 
and  Fascist,  went  to  work.  Soon  Smith  tele- 
phoned Freedman  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
sending  up  two  men  who  wanted  the  dirt  on 
Anna  Roecnbers:  He  Implied,  ao  Preedman 
testified,  that  they  were  official  Senate  In- 
Testigaiors.  When  they  arrived  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  however,  one  Identified  him- 
self as  Don  Surlne.  special  InvrstlKator  for 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  the  other,  as  Ed- 
wartl  Nellor.  leg  man  for  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr. 

After  this  meetinf?  Freetlman  returned  to 
Wwhlnr^on.  From  the  ofHce  of  Representa- 
tive John  Rankin  he  sent  a  letter  to  all  Sen- 
ators on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  vol- 
unteering sworn  aftldavJU  to  prove  ihi.t  Mrs. 
Anna  R<«enberg  was  a  former  Communist 
and  a  member  of  the  John  Reed  Hub  In  New 
York  during  the  thirties.  At  the  same  time 
Pulton  Lewte.  Jr  .  began  a  series  of  broad- 
casts predicting  that  the  Roaenbere  case 
would  loom  larger  than  the  Hiss  affair  as 
proof  of  Communist  Infiltration  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Senate  Armed  Service*  Committee  had 
annroved  her  app<nntment  on  November  » 
after  a  brief  hearlnc  But  with  the  cries  of 
Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  .  vlrtor  over  their  defeated 
Chairman  MnxAtD  TTniNca.  ringing  Iw  their 
ears,  the  Senators  rushed  to  reopen  the  caae 
In  a  series  of  closed -door  meetings  arranged 
for  Freedman  and  the  •wltneaaes"  he  had 
sworn  wmld  back  him  up,  which  was  to  mean 
Ralph  De  Sola,  a  former  fanatical  Commu- 
nist of  Sephardlc  Jewish  background,  who 
had  violently  turned  against  his  past. 

Even  before  Freedman's  Initial  appearance 
before  the  committee,  the  antl-Semltlc  press 
all  over  the  country  went  Into  action  with 
screaming  headlines.  The  Jewish  conspiracy 
became  symbolized  In  Anna  Roaenberg.  who 
had  come  to  this  country  from  Hungary  In 
1912  and  became  one  of  our  outstanding 
experu  oa  labt)r  relations.  Leading  the  pack 
was  Conde  McGlnley's  Common  Sense,  which 
had  been  saved  frcm  bankruptcy  by  Freed- 
man himself  when  McGlnley  earlier  this 
yef.r  was  hauled  Into  a  New  Jersey  court  for 
resisting  the  execution  of  Judgment  for  non- 
payment of  debu.  Common  Sense  switched 
from  headlines  on  Yiddish  Marxists  plot 
United  Stales  of  America  defeat  by  U.  8.  S.  R. 
to  shouting  about  Mrs.  Rosenberg's  coming 
from  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  European  Yid- 
dish population  and  alleging  that  she  was 
guilty  of  repeated  subversive  activities  In 
the  thirties.  Other  hate  sheets  took  the  cue. 
The  Newsletter,  put  out  In  Los  Angeles  toy 
Robert  H.  Williams,  who  still  holds  a  Reserve 
status  in  the  Army  Intelligence,  devoted  sev- 
eral issues  to  Mrs  Rosenberg.  Forrc-^t  C. 
Sammons"  West  Vlrelnla  antl-Communtst 
league  dropped  its  promotion  of  the  Protocoi.s 
of  Zlon  to  Join  the  campaign.  So  did  the 
various  front  orRanlzatlons  of  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  who.  In  a  letter  to  his  backers,  claimed 
sole  credit  for  getting  Mrs,  Rosenberg. 

Freedman's  appearance  before  the  Senate 
committee  was  no  novel  exixrlcnce  to  him. 
In  addition  to  testifying  before  Congress  on 
hU  tie-up  with  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  he  has  made  frequent 
court  appearances— their  high  point  being  a 
suit  he  brought  against  Bernard  Bf.ruch. 
Senator  Lehman,  and  Thomas  Watson,  presi- 
dent ol  International  Business  Machines,  for 
conspiring  with  Cardinal  Spellman  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Freedman's 
star  witness.  Ralph  De  Sola,  was  also  no  new- 
comer to  the  witness  stand.  Testifying 
against  his  former  Communist  comrades  has 
been  one  of  his  major  activities  since  1939, 
although  his  latest  endeavors  have  been  in 
the  musical  columns  of  the  Freeman. 

Ralph  De  Sola's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee had  consistency  and  harmony.  With 
a  zeal  which  caused  Senator  W.^tne  Motsi. 
Republican  of  Oregon,  who  holds  a  master  of 


arts  in  clinical  paychUtry.  to  call  him  on*  Of 
the  most  extreme  paranoiac*  I  have  ey^t 
•een.  De  Sola  went  to  work, 

•I.  Ralph  De  Sola  '  he  stated  In  an  affi- 
davit submitted  by  Freedman.  that  paral- 
leled hU  testimony,  "soiemnly  swear  and  af- 
firm that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party    of    the    United    State*    of    America. 

•  •     •     1  was  recruited  by  James  Magraw 

•  •  •  In  his  company  1  met  Anna  H<*en- 
berg  and  he  advised  me  that  this  outstand- 
ing socUl  worker  was  a  party  member,  but 
like  many  Important  comrades  was  kept  out 
of  general  activity  that  might  expose  her  to 
enemie*  of  the  CommunUt  Party." 

Later.  De  Sola  stated  he  waa  told  to  for- 
get the  names  of  "early  party  contacU  such 
as  Anna  Roeen»)erR  •  •  •  m  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  moat  ImporUnt  work  for 
these  top  comrade*."  De  Sola  added  that  he 
\  ould  provide  wUneaae*  who  would  corrob- 
orate his  testimony  To  substantiate  hi* 
statements,  clipping*  from  the  Dally  Worker 
and  other  New  T<  rk  newspaper*  were  In- 
troduced, which  cited  an  Anna  R.>«enberg 
as  having  signed  John  Reed  literature  and 
at  another  time  being  arrested  by  New  Jersey 
police  In  the  course  of  a  radical  fracas 

The  present  New  Y-irk  postal  directory  Itett 
43  Mrs  Anna  Rosenbergs  In  that  city  alone. 
Was  the  John  Reed  signer.  Anna  Rorienberg. 
the  woman  whose  confirmation  was  now  be- 
fore the  Senate?  De  Sola  vwort  that  ah* 
was.  and  superficial  appearance*  seemed  to 
bear  out  Pulton  Lewla'  anticipation  of  an- 
other "Hiss  txiMl." 

On  the  following  day  Mr*.  Roeenberg  left 
her  Pentagon  office,  next  door  to  Secretary 
Marshall's,  to  face  her  acctiser.  She  flatly 
denied  ever  having  seen  him  before,  and 
later  told  newsmen.  "I  didn't  believe  anyone 
who  has  lived  the  way  I  have,  who  ha* 
worked  the  way  I  have,  could  be  acctised  In 
such  a  way  by  a  msm  who  admits  he  was  a 
Communist."  Even  unfriendly  acquaint- 
ances of  hers  thought  It  unthinkable  that 
a  shrewd  and  ambitious  woman  who  wa« 
then  deputy  director  of  Gen  Hu?h  Johnsrn'* 
NRA.  and  looking  ahead,  would  be  indis- 
creet enough  to  engage  In  Communist  ac- 
tivity. 

But  itUl  It  was  Mrs.  Rosenberg's  word 
against  his. 

Ttdincs  after  all  wa*  packing  his  bags 
down  the  hall,  and  McCAarHX  s  aide  wa* 
coaching  the  accusers.  Chairman  Russixl 
announced  that  the  question  ol  mlstakeu 
Identity  Is  net  completely  eliminated 

The  next  witness  was  Helen  Winner.  De 
Solas  ex-wlfe.  Her  main  contribution  w*« 
to  give  further  background  to  Senator 
MoRSx's  analysis  of  De  Sola.  He  was.  she 
said,  completely  unstable,  and  haunted  by  a 
mother  complex  which  caused  him  to  blame 
women,  especially  buccessful  womeu.  for  his 
own  shortcc:raines.  Mis*  Winner  reportedly 
asked  the  Chairman  to  keep  her  remarks 
secret  as  she  feared  reprisals  by  De  Sola  on 
herseK  and  her  children.  She  described  him 
as  a  person  who  goes  to  great  extremes  for 
what  he  regards  as  noble  reasons.  As  a 
former  fervent  Communist  and  feature  edi- 
tor of  the  Worker  she  had  been  with  De  Sola 
at  many  party  gatherings,  but  she  denied 
categorically  that  she  had  ever  seen  Mrs. 
Eosenberg  at  any  of  these. 

This  concluded  the  fourth  day  the  com- 
mittee had  locked  Into  the  matter.  When 
hearings  resumed  Monday  Freedman  stuck 
to  his  guns  In  further  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Senator  Morse's  statement  that 
there  "appeared  to  be  some  organized  antl- 
Semltlc  forces'  behind  the  attack  on  Mr*. 
Rosenberg  was  the  first  public  hint  of  the 
real  character  of  the  Ucked-door  prcceed- 
ings.  Some  Interesting  links  between 
Freedman  and  De  Sola  also  came  to  the 
front.  M.-)st  often  mentioned  was  Hallan 
Rlchprdson,  former  attorney  for  the  York- 
vUle  N:.zl.  Joe  HcWlUlams.  Richardson  had 
been  Freedman's  attorney  in  the  cases  aria- 
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Ing  out  of  his  support  of  the  Mufti,  and  he 
had  also  been  Interested  In  yet  another  com- 
mittee which  De  Sola  helped  organize  to 
pre**  a  suit  against  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.,  the  American  Broadcasting  Co..  and  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.  for  their  part  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Verdi's  opera,  Don  Carlo,  which  De 
Sola's  group  branded  as  Inciting  revolution 
by  musical  means 

The  test  of  Freedman's  and  De  Sola's  re- 
peated accusation*  came  on  Tuesday  when 
the  committee  heard  J.  B  Matthews,  former 
Investigator  for  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  deny  the  rule  Freedman  had 
tried  to  asslkn  him.  He  said  thai  Freedman 
had  been  pestering  him  to  testify  because 
he  had  once  stated  that  Theodore  Klrkpat- 
rlck.  publisher  of  Counter-Attack.  had  told 
him  that  according  to  William  Harris,  a  for- 
mer FBI  Informer.  Anna  Rosenberg  was  a 
CommunUt.  Matthews,  and  all  the  others 
in  the  smear  link,  were  to  testily  that  the 
caae  wa*  one  of  "mistaken  Identity." 

The  next  wltnea*  wa*  James  Magraw,  a 
rambunctious  Irishman  who  had  been  De 
Sola's  boss  m  the  WPA  writer's  project  dur- 
ing the  late  thirtle*.  With  not  too  much 
MMtemlc  background,  he  had.  In  1939.  re- 
futed to  give  an  Immediate  approval  to  a 
book  on  snakes  that  De  Sola  had  prepared 
for  publication.  Disgruntled.  De  Sola  quit 
and  shortly  afterwards  testified  against  ili- 
graw  m  a  subsequent  congressional  Investi- 
gation Into  communism  In  WPA.  MagruW 
also  testified  that  be  had  never  seen  Mrs. 
Roeenberg  at  functions  cited  by  De  Sola. 

By  now  the  case  was  crumbling  so  fast 
that  there  was  a  rush  to  leave  the  snake  ex- 
pert In  the  pit  which  he  had  due.  Pultra 
Lewi*  suddenly  discovered  that  the  attack 
on  Mr*.  Roaenberg  had  anti-Semitic  conno- 
tation* and  evil  sources  and  Indignantly 
coodemned  thise  Involved. 

On  Thursday  the  committee  was  called 
together  once  mure  to  listen  to  yet  another 
witness.  George  Starr,  a  former  FBI  man 
cited  by  De  S^la.  His  testimony  added  to 
the  long  string  of  denials.  That  morning 
the  ccmmittee  also  received  another  ccm- 
munlca-aon  from  Freedman.  He  now  want- 
ed to  file  some  new  testimony.  Simulta- 
neously he  told  the  World-Telegram's  Fred 
Woltman  In  New  York  that  he  was  putting 
up  »10.000  to  clear  the  Mrs.  Rosenberg  and 
to  help  advertise  for  the  "other  woman"  to 
c^^me  forward  to  clear  h^r.  "Otherwise."  he 
declared,  "this  unfair  charge  will  be  hanging 
over  her  head.  I  think  It  Is  tern'ole.  It's 
disgraceful  that  the  FBI  h?.sn't  produced 
thU  ether  wcman."  The  same  day  the  com- 
mittee passed  on  the  nomination.  13  to  0. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

'  r 

HON.  PAUL  W.SH.^FER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  1.  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  there  is  an  article  entitled  "And 
So  I  Was  Pursed."  by  Robert  N.  Denham. 
former  counsel  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  in  collaboration  with 
Stacev  V.  Jones.  This  article,  in  my 
opinion  should  be  read  by  ever\-  Member 
of  Congress  because  it  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  NLRB  is 
sabotaging  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
thereby  defeating  the  will  cf  Ccnsress 


in  its  effort  to  create  and  maintain  peace 
with  justice  for  all  m  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

"And  So  I  Was  Purged"  gives  ample  ba- 
sis for  thoroUo'h  ccnr-ressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  NLRB  and  its  apparent  efforts 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  labor  racket- 
eers, with  the  view  of  makin?  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  law  to  make  explicit 
the  intent  of  Congress.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

I  From  the  Saturday  Evening  Fost  of 
December  30.  195C| 
And  So  I  W.\s  PcaarD 
(By  Robert  N.  Denham  as  told  to  Stacy  V. 
Jones) 
A   fc-w   weeks  before  the   recent   congres- 
sional elections,   I  was  summarily   fired   as 
general  courj;el  of  the  National  Labor  F.^:a- 
tions  Board.     There   Is   ncthins  remar}^ati'.e 
alx)ut  tlie  mere  removal  of  a  Federal  official; 
people  In  Government  are  fired  for  one  reason 
or  another.  jUit  es  In  btislness.    But  this  c::se 
i;;u5irates    something    Important    that    the 
puoUc  ought  to  reali::?;  aUhough  the  Presi- 
dent can't  change  a  law  passed  by  Congress, 
he  can  attain  much  the  same  end  by  chang- 
ing the  administrators. 

My  eje -ticn  wcs  one  move  In  the  campaign 
that  started  a  litt..e  over  3  years  ago  with  tlie 
battle  cry  that  re.'^ounded  In  the  White  Hcu:e 
£ts  we:i  as  in  the  halls  of  Icib or— repeal  Taft- 
Hartley.  If  you  can't  win  by  a  frontal  as- 
sault, t.-y  flanilng  tactics.  The  direct  attacks 
have  all  failed,  but  the  danger  now  Is  that, 
altl'.oueh  the  law  remains  on  the  statute 
boGlts,  It  will  be  completely  nullified. 

The  week  before  the  ax  fell  on  me,  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  seme  50  cfBcials  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  held  a  dinner  be- 
hind closed  doors  at  a  Washington  hotel.  It 
was  described  as  a  simple  little  social  gath- 
ering, with  no  political  implications.  Sena- 
tor Ro-z.^T  A.  TAfT.  coauthor  of  the  law,  com- 
ment :d  in  an  Interview  that  the  connection 
was  obvious,  and  the.t  my  removal  was  the 
pay -off.  another  surrender  to  the  CIO  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  It  did  seal  the  bargain  e.xchangmg  my 
political  head  for  the  promise  of  votes— 
which  did  not  materialize. 

Union  officials  had  been  clamoring  for  my 
dismissal,  both  openly  and  privately,  for 
vea'-s  Scarcelv  a  month  went  by  without 
such  a  demand' from  William  Green  or  Philip 
Murray  or  one  of  their  centurions.  The  com- 
plaint was  never  that  I  was  not  doing  my 
duty,  but  that  I  was  doing  It  too  well. 

There  wr.s  an  almost  comic  hr.ste  about  my 
removal.  In  September,  en  my  return  from 
vacation.  I  was  called  to  the  V,-hite  House 
and  told  that  my  resiguaticn  w.^s  desired. 
As  a  lawTer.  I  hid  always  believed  that  the 
President  had  full  authority  to  remove  me 
at  any  time.  I  wrote  the  resignation  with 
some  care,  making  it  elective  at  the  Presi- 
dents  convenience,  because  I  knew  that  with 
the  office  vacant  much  of  the  enforcement 
work  would  stop.  The  President  accepted 
It  within  a  few  hours,  to  take  effect  2  days 
later.  As  my  successor  was  not  appointed 
for  10  days  alter  I  left.  It  was  obvious  thit 
the  hurry  was  not  to  get  somebody  else  In. 
but  to  get  me  out. 

I  tjelieve  in  the  need  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  and  I  beUeve  In  enforcing  it  as  Con- 
gress lnter;ded.  Decisions  and  policy  state- 
ments since  my  resigmtion  indicate  that 
neither  the  members  of  the  Board  nor  the 
new  General  Coui.sel  completely  believes  in 
either.  It  is  always  Incongruous  to  assign 
people  to  administer  a  law  who  aren't  for  it. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  directly  affects  per- 
haps 13,000.000  or  14.000  000  union  members 
and  their  employers.  To  the  rest  of  the 
pul3Uc  it  Is  probably  only  a  name  derived 


from  these  of  Its  chief  authors.  Senator 
Taft  and  Representative  Fred  A.  Hartley. 
Just  as  Its  predecessor,  the  Wagner  Act.  Is 
popularly  called  after  Us  .sponsor.  Senator 
Rooert  F".  Wagner. 

The  Wagner  Act  was  a  simple  law.  passed 
In  193o.  In  the  depths  of  the  depres^ijn.  for 
the  frank  purpose  of  helping  the  unions. 
The  first  section  of  tiie  law  declared  it  to 
be  United  States  policy  to  encotirage  "the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargain- 
lug"  and  to  protect  "the  exercise  by  workers 
of  full  freedom  cf  association,  self-crginiza- 
tion,  ani  designation  of  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing."  The  NLRB.  which  the 
act  created,  went  into  fuil  partnership  with 
the  unions  In  a  campaign  to  organize  Ameri- 
can industry. 

The  Board's  Job  under  the  Wagner  Act  waa 
to  prevent  "unfair  labor  practices"  by  em- 
ployers which  interfered  with  unloniz::.tion  or 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  supervise  elec- 
tions among  employees  held  to  pick  unlo&s 
as  bargaining  agents.  There  was  no  pretense 
of  protecting  employers  against  union  skul- 
duggery. It  wis  a  lopsided,  prounlon  law. 
In  the  dozen  years  during  which  It  stood  un- 
changed, the  unions  became  bloated  with 
power  and  arrogant  to  the  point  of  law- 
lessness. The  public  was  Increasingly  injured 
and  Increasingly  concerned  by  the  abusj-s 
which  the  act  encourages — the  inroads  of 
communism  In  labor  unions,  the  picket-line 
violence,  tiie  goon  squads  that  forced  mon 
Into  unions,  willy-nilly,  the  refusal  of  unions 
to  bargain  on  the  same  basis  as  employers. 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  secondary  boycotts,  and 
featherbedding. 

Under  pressure  from  the  people  for  cor- 
rection of  these  excesses,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  passed  in  1947.  It  kept  virtually  in- 
tact all  the  protection  for  the  employees 
and  unions  a;ainst  unfair  labor  practices  by 
employers,  but  added  very  marked  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  workers,  management, 
and  the  public  against  unfair  practices  by 
unions.  The  new  law  forbade  unions  to 
coerce  or  restrain  workers  in  their  right  to 
Join  or  not  to  Join  unions  or  engage  in 
union  activity.  It  made  them  subject  to 
prosecution  ty  the  NLRB  and  to  damage 
suits  by  employers  If  they  called  strikes  for 
certain  purposes.  And  it  forced  them,  before 
they  could  get  any  help  from  the  NLRB.  to 
open  their  bocks  to  the  Government  and  to 
their  own  members,  and  forced  their  officers 
to  swear  they  were  not  Communists. 

Another  Taft-Hartley  reform  was  creation 
of  the  independent  general  counsel.  Under 
the  Wagner  Act  the  Board  had  made  the  reg- 
ulations, hired  the  Investigators,  appointed 
the  lawyers  f  act  as  prosecutors,  and  then 
sat  as  Judge  and  Jury.  Congress  decided  to 
separate  the  protecuting  and  Judicial  func- 
tions In  the  American  tradition  of  a  fair 
trial.  The  general  counsel  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  4  years,  Subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  He  was  to  have 
supervision  over  all  but  a  few  of  the  NLRB 
lawyers,  and  over  the  officers  and  employees 
in  the  regional  offices.  He  was  given  com- 
plete and  final  aut>ority  to  investigate  un- 
fair lator  practices,  issue  complaints,  and 
prosecute   them   before   the   Board. 

The  Taft-Hartley  machinery  is  roughly 
this:  A  union  or  an  employer  files  a  com- 
plaint cf  unfair  labor  practice  In  one  of  the 
20  regional  offiees.  If  the  case  isn't  settled  In- 
formally, a  trial  examiner  Is  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  preside  at  a  hearing.  He  makes  a 
report,  and  if  either  the  union  or  the  em- 
ployer objects  to  It,  the  case  Is  reviewed  by 
the  Board  la  Washington.  Then  Lf  either 
does  not  like  the  Boards  decision.  It  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  finally  ask  for  review  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  Board  wants  to  enforce  a  decision  It 
must  apply  to  a  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.     For  an  injunction  tiie  general 
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counsel  applies  to  a  United  States  district 

court.  . 

WhT   I    of  all   people,   should   have   been 
select^  by  the  Pair  Deal  as  the  first  general 
counsel    I   have   never   understood.     1   am   » 
Republican.     I  hnd  been  a  lawyer  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  for  the  last  9  of  those  y«-ars  I 
had     been     an     NLRB     trial     examiner.      I 
insisted  on  trrlng  out  various  formulas  under 
the  Wagner  Act  to  afford  some  relief  to  em- 
plovers  as  well  as  to  the  unions,  and  in  con- 
seQuence  I  was  In  almost  continuous  con- 
flict with  the  Board.     I  did  not  hesitate  to 
dismiss    ur.lon    charges    when    I    considered 
them  groundless.    Often  the  B<^ard  overruled 
me  on  the  dismissals,  but  whenever  such  a 
case  was  appealed  to  court  I  was  sustained. 
In  late  June  1947  I  told  James  J.  Reynolds. 
Jr     the  Board  member  who  aproached  mo 
abiut  the  general  counsel   Job.  that  I  ^^vs 
not  interested,  that  It  would  be  a  man-kiner. 
and  that  I  would  prefer  to  live  on  In  rea- 
sonable    peace,    with    enoutrh    time    for    my 
'omlly      But  he  persisted,  the  Board  unani- 
mously recommended  me.  and  In  a  few  d.iys 
r  was    called    to    the    White    House.      There 
Dr   John  R.  Steelman.  the  "Assistant  Presi- 
dent ••  told  me  the  President  wanted  to  ap- 
nolnt  Republicans  to  Cwo  of  the  three  xacatx- 
hies  created  by  the  new  law.  and  wanted  me 
as  one  of  the  two  because   I  had   been  In 
Government  servlre  for  some  years  and  knew 
the  ropes.    Dr.  Steelman  said  that  If  I  would 
Btay  with  It  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  ha.f  and 
gcr  things  running.  I  would  be  relieved  for 
less  arduous  duties.  o„„,h 

To  the  two  new  places  on  the  Board— 
which  was  Increased  from  three  to  five— the 
President  appointed  Abe  Murdock.  »  rec^"J  y 
defeated  Democratic  Senator  from  Ltnh  for 
6  years,  and  J.  Copeland  Gray,  a  Republican 
irom  BuSalo.  N.  Y..  who  had  served  on  the 
Wage    SiablUzatlon    Board,    for    the    .i-year 

When  the  President  advised  me  of  my  ap- 
pointment he  told  me.  In  the  presence  or  the 
five  Board  members,  that  although  he  d  1  n  t 
like  the  act.  he  would  expect  me  to  admin- 
ister It  In  accordance  with  its  terms  and  the 
intent  of  Congress.  He  added  that  he 
wouldnt  be  telling  me  how  to  run  my  Job. 
Incidentally,  he  didn't. 

Things  started  off  with  deceptive  smooth- 
ness in  the  late  summer  of  1947.  There  were 
certain  Incot^slstencles  and  blank  spaces  In 
the  law.  To  bridge  these.  I  worked  out  an 
agreement  allocating  authority- bet  ween  the 
^d  and  my  office-wlth  the  two  hold- 
over Board  members  lu  Washington.  The 
Chairman.  Paul  M.  Herzog.  was  in  a  hospital 
In  New  York  City  All  the  administrative 
and  housekeeping  authority  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  Chairman  was  given  to  me.  as 
my  operations  represented  about  83  percent 
of  the  agency's  activities. 

ThU  agreement  proved  to  be  particularly 
Obnoxious  to  Chairman  Herzog  and  became 
the  basis  of  a  long  Intramural  fight,  much 
of  which  has  never  before  been  publicly  re- 
lated The  Board  spent  much  of  Us  energy 
and  time  In  the  first  half  of  1950.  for  In- 
stance, on  efforts  to  repudiate  the  agree- 
ment. _        . 

At  the  outsetr  In  August  1047.  the  Board 
decided  It  needed  a  solicitor  to  advise  It  on 
matters  of  law.  There  was  no  provision  for 
such  a  Job.  and  the  Board  bad  no  authority 
to  appoint  one.  but  at  the  members*  Insist- 
ence I  assigned  from  my  staff  a  solicitor 
and  an  a&sUtant  whom  th<:y  specifically  re- 
quested. The  first  sol  iclt  jr  resigned  In  about 
a  year,  and  was  8uc<'ecded  by  Ida  Klaus,  » 
niece  of  David  Dublnsky,  president  of  the 
International  La-lies'  Garment  Workers* 
Union.  Shortly  ufter  her  accession  the  real 
trouble   started. 

When  I  moved  in.  the  atmosphere  of  tn« 
entire  agency  was  thorouRhly  Wagnerian. 
Under  the  earlier  act.  which  many  staff 
members  had  been  administering  for  10  or 


12  years,  labor  was  a  sacred  cow.  Most  of 
the  staff  had  come  In  as  crusaders  for  or- 
ganized labor,  and  had  never  lost  the  fervor. 
An  employer  was  regarded  as  guilty  merely 
because  he  was  an  employer. 

Under  the  allocution  agreement,  about 
1.200  employees  In  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country  reported  to  me.  and  about  250 
to  the  members  of  the  Board.  One  of  my 
first  moves  was  to  Invite  those  on  my  staff 
who  were  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  Tali- 
Hartley  to  get  out. 

One  reform  I  Instituted  early  was  abolition 
of  an  extraordinary  contract  with  the  union 
of  NLRB  emplovees.  signed  by  the  old  Wag- 
ner Board,  which  provided  that  all  promo- 
tions and  changes  had  to  be  reported  to  the 
union  nnd  could  be  disputed  If  some  union 
member  felt  he  should  have  the  Job.  I  told 
the  union  that  I  would  be  glad  to  po"t  no- 
tices of  vacancies  so  that  anyone  Interested 
could  apply,  but  th.it  Jobs  would  be  filled  by 
me.  as  the  responsible  Government  cClclal, 
and  that  promotions  would  be  made  by  me 
when  and  as  Indicated. 

The  first  difference  with  the  Board  In- 
volved the  Taft-Hartley  requirement  of  non- 
Communl.'^t  affidavits  from  offlccrs  of  a  union 
and  from  "the  officers  of  any  national  or  In- 
tcrn.Ttlonal  labor  org.inlzatlon  of  which  It  la 
an  afflllate  or  constituent  unit."  By  a<^ree- 
ment  with  the  same  two  hold-over  Board 
members  as  to  what  the  rule  would  be.  I  an- 
nounced that  officers  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
CIO  would  have  to  sign.  The  air  was  at  once 
filled  with  brickbats. 

CIO  officials  protested  that  not  a  single 
CIO  union  could  make  use  of  the  Inw  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Ben  Gold,  a  Cor.-.mu- 
nist  Party  leader,  among  the  CIO  officers. 
A  F.  of  L.  officials  complained  that  none  of 
r  eir  unions  could  use  the  NLRB  machinery 
because  of  John  L.  Lewis,  a  vice  prcMdent. 
who  wasn't  a  Commie  but  wna  too  stubborn 
to  sign.  My  answer  to  both  of  them  was, 
••Weli.  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  to  get  rid  of 
these  fellows.     Thais  what  the  law  Is  for." 

They  didn't  Uke  that,  and  went  to  see 
members  of  the  Board.  A  day  or  so  later, 
one  of  the  Board  members  called  to  advise 
me  that  he  hadn  t  understood  what  we  had 
agreed  upon,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  agreement.  Tlie  next 
day  the  second  member  came  to  say  he  had 
understood  It  thoroughly,  but  that  he  would 
have  to  pull  out.  too. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  first  case  Involving  the 
point  came  before   the  Board.     With  Gray. 
the  only  Republican,  dissenting.  It  ruled  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  were  not  labor  organl- 
Eatlons.  and  consequently  their  officers  did 
not  have  to  sign.     The  Board  hw  been  re- 
versed m  two  out  of  three  such  cases  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  If  the  Supreme 
Court   likewise   overrules   the   Board,   doubt 
win  be  cast  on  many  NLRB  decisions.   These 
cases  affect  especially  the  CIO.  which  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  until  December  1949. 
Under  the  Wa^'ucr  Act.  cases  sent  up  by 
the  trial   examiners  were  digested   by  a  re- 
view section  which  recommended  board  ac- 
tion.    The    section    had    been    built   up   by 
Nathan  Witt  and  Thomas  I    Emerson.     Witt 
has  twice  refused,   before   the   House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  to  affirm 
or    deny    membership    In    the    Communist 
Party    on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination, 
and   has   been   named   In    testimony   by   Lee 
Pressman  as  having  been  a  fellow  member 
of  a  Washington  Communist  cell.    Emerson, 
now   a  Yale   professor,   was   Identified    In   a 
report  of  the  same  committee  as  president 
In    1950    of    the    National    Lawyers'    Guild, 
which  the  committee  called    "the  foremoat 
legal   bulwark  of  the  Communist   Party.  Its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions." 
Congress  specifically  abolished  the  review 
section  m  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  but 
Its   personnel    furnished   more   than    half   of 
the  nearly  100  legal  aaaislants,  or  law  clerks. 


assigned  to  the  Board  members  as  their  per- 
son^ staffs.  Thus,  the  review  section  per- 
sonnel  turned  up  as  nuclei  of  what  amounted 
to  five  little  review  sections,  advising  the 
individual  Board  members.  These  P^'JP  *- 
of  whom  18  or  19  are  assigned  to  each  Board 
member-were  the  only  attorneys  In  the 
agency  exempted  by  law  from  reporting  to 
me  as  general  counsel. 

There  were  three  ways  to  kill  Taft-Hartley, 
and  all  three  were  tried.  First,  there  was 
the  leglFlatlve.  Herzog.  who  dominated  the 
Board,  had  opposed  Taft-Hartley  ^^^he^  It 
was  passed,  and  he  sup.^oried  two  later  ef- 
forts to  abolUh  It  legally.  Ihe  second 
method  was  to  make  crippling  decisions- 
continued  mterpreutlon  of  the  law  so  as  to 
restrict  the  employer  on  every  count,  but 
not  to  restrict  the  union,  even  at  the  expense 
cf  IndlMdual  empUyees.  The  third  was  ad- 
mlnlstr.Ulve  maneuvering,  of  which  my 
ouster  was  the  crowning  move. 

Outright  repeal  was  a  leading  issue  In  the 
IMS  presidential  campaign,  and  was  used 
for  all  It  was  worth  In  labor  votes.  The  law 
hnd  been  passed  over  a  Truman  veto,  and 
Its  revocation  was  a  plank  In  the  Democratic 
platform. 

Two  ^  'nts  with  the  union  boMM  wer« 

the  pr  1  f^i  the  closed  shop— under 

which  a  man  has  to  belong  to  a  union  be- 
fore he  can  get  «  Job— and  the  authorlaed 
use  of  injunctions  to  halt  that  and  other 
t-eclfled  union  unfair  practices.  Both  Irked 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 
a-nlnst  which  we  had  obtained  an  Injunc- 
tion for  violation  of  the  closed-shop  clau»e. 
When  the  ITU  convention  that  summer 
demanded  that  the  President  Investlgst. 
senator  Tafts  unwarranted  Interference 
with  the  executive  branch— in  Inviting  dur- 
ing mv  absence  two  of  my  assistants  to  his 
office  to  dl.xuss  the  ITU  case  with  Chica^ 
publ'shers— I  vras  called  on  the  White  House 
carpet.  , 

Clark  CTifford.  then  the  President  s  special 
counsel,  cross-examined  me  as  prosecutor. 
»  President  sitting   as  Judge.     Th« 

Pr  asked  me  whether  I  didn't  con- 

sider Senator  Tajt's  action  as  '  res- 

sure.     My   answer   was   '"No."   a-  w« 

probably  wouldn't  have  recognized  U  lUi  pres- 
sure anyhow,  because  we  were  already  pre- 
paring to  do  what  the  publUhers  w.ujted — 
start  contempt  proceedings  against  ITU  offi- 
cials. (Later  the  court  found  them  In  con- 
tempt.) 

I  could  not  help  thinking  how  Harry  8. 
Truman,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bearing  hU  name,  had  put  the  heat  on 
many  an  offlclal  only  a  few  years  before. 

When  the  adn-  ^d  the   1948 

election  as  a  mai:  ;  oople  to  re- 

peal Taft-Hartley,  the  majority  board  mem- 
bers went  to  work  to  help  achieve  this  end. 
Chairman  Herwig.  who  had  been  chafing  un- 
der the  less  of  the  administrative  pt>wers 
he  had  held  In  the  Wagner  days,  was  the 
most  active. 

One  characterUtic  Incident  was  blown  up 
by  the  columnists  Into  the  battle  of  the 
b.ithriKim.  What  happened  was  this:  When 
the  agency  was  pripanng  to  move  Into  new 
offices  In  January  1949.  and  we  were  discuss- 
ing as,si;;nmeiit  of  space,  someone  asked  *ho 
was  to  get  the  corner  office,  which  had  a 
private  shower.  J.  Copeland  Gray,  then  a 
board  member,  remarks  Innocently  to  Her- 
rog.  "Paul,  why  don't  you  and  Bob  toss  up  a 
coin  and  see  who  gets  II?" 

Without  a  word.  Herzog  stalked  out  of  the 
room.  I  learned  later  that  he  was  furious 
that  anybody  but  the  chairman  would  be 
considered  for  It.  and  gave  Gray  a  dress- 
ing down  for  even  suggesting  the  possibility. 
As  it  turned  out.  I  was  assigned  offices  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  and  without  my  re- 
questing It.  a  shower  was  also  installed  for 
me. 
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When  House  and  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  new  Democratic  Con- 
gress, Chairman  Herzog  testified  In  favor  of 
Taft-Hartley  repeal,  and  particularly  in  fa- 
vor of  elimination  of  my  Job.  The  Republi- 
can minority  In  the  Senate  committee  asked 
that  I  also  be  heard.  I  advocated  amend- 
ments, but  retention  of  the  law  as  a  whole, 
particularly  the  provision  for  an  Independ- 
ent general  counsel. 

The  mud  flcw  thick.  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  milder  terms  used  by 
the  unions  were  "Tuff-Heartless  Act"  and 
•Slave  Labor  Act."  I  have  been  called  a 
lot  of  names  myself,  but  nothing  like  these 
applied  to  me  by  Senator  Matt  Nielt,  of  West 
Virginia,  who  was  Incensed  that  I  had  dared 
use  the  Injunction  against  unions.  He  com- 
pared my  atltude  toward  the  laboring  man 
to  that  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  "who  wished 
that  the  Roman  people  had  only  one  head,  so 
that  he  could  chcp  It  off  with  a  single  blow." 
Borrowing  he  said,  from  Martin  Luther,  he 
also  called  me  "a  devil,  a  horrid  calumniator, 
a  wicked  sycophant,  a  prince  of  darkness,  a 
real  Apollyon.  a  beast,  a  horrid  Imposter  on 
mankind,  onejn  whom  there  Is  scarcely  any 
philosophy,  and  a  goat." 

Although  moderate  ament'ments  could 
have  been  passed  at  the  1949  congressional 
session,  the  adminlsuatlon  Insisted  on  re- 
peal, and  got  nothing. 

The  next  front  1  assault  was  the  President's 
Executive  order  of  last  March,  called  plan  12. 
which  was  aimed  openly  at  me.  It  would 
have  aix)llshed  my  Job  and  transferred  my 
administrative  functions  back  to  the  chair- 
man. The  t>oard  unanimously  supported  the 
plan.  Under  the  Reorcanization  Act.  how- 
ever. It  could  be  blocked  by  either  House, 
and  the  Senate  vetoed  It.  53  to  30. 

Personal  relationships  In  the  agency  nat- 
urally had  become  somewhat  strained,  and 
most  communications  between  the  txjard  and 
me  were  on  paper,  but  after  plan  12  failed, 
a  peace  conference  was  held  at  my  suggestion 
In  the  board's  conference  room.  In  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  basis  of  operation.  This  re- 
sulted only  in  my  listening  to  a'j  hours  of 
Tttuperative  criticism. 

All  pretense  at  bipartisanship  had  been 
dropped  by  then  The  board  was  thoroughly 
packed  with  Fair  Dealers.  The  term  of  Gray, 
the  onl"  Republican,  was  allowed  to  expire 
In  December  1948  without  any  word  to  him 
from  the  White  House  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  reappointed  or  replaced.  To  date. 
he  has  received  not  even  a  note  of  thanks 
from  the  White  House  for  his  2  years"  service. 
His  successor.  Paul  L.  Styles,  a  Democrat  who 
had  once  been  an  ITU  organizer,  became 
rather  openly  labor's  man  on  the  board.  I 
was  the  only  responsible  official  still  there 
who  fully  supported  and  defended  Taft- 
Hartley,  and  I  often  felt  like  Horatttis  at  the 
bridge. 

It  would  seem  elemental  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  quasl-Judlclal  board  should  be  ex- 
perienced lawyers,  yet  In  15  years  the 
NLRB  has  been  pitifully  devoid  of  lawyer 
amnbers — and  I  mean  lawyers  with  real 
eourtroom  experience,  not  Just  attorneys  at 
law.  Three  of  the  five  present  mem.bers 
have  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  only  one 
has  had  any  courtroom  legal  experience.  He 
Is  Murdock.  who  was  county  attorney  of 
Beaver  County.  Utah,  and  city  attorney  of 
Beaver  for  a  total  of  about  10  years  In  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s.  (The  1930  popula- 
tion of  Beaver  County  was  5.136  and  of  the 
city  of  Beaver  1.673.)  Yet  this  is  the  board 
which  has  frequently  undertaken  to  reverse 
the  Federal  courts  as  well  as  the  general 
counsel. 

NLRB  procedure  Is  slow,  and  while  It's 
starting,  grave  damage  may  be  done  through 
labor-union  practicee  which  the  law  declares 
to  be  unfair.  Taft-Hartley,  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  Injunctions  to  halt  such 


practices.  Sometimes  the  general  counsel 
has  discretion  in  -"pplying  for  an  injunction, 
but  in  secondary-bovxott  cases  the  law  di- 
rects him  to  act  Immediately  if  he  has  reason 
to  believe  such  boycotting  exist.!. 

Suppose  you  run  a  bakery  and  have  a  dis- 
pute with  your  employees'  union.  Picket- 
ing of  your  bakery  is  permitted;  but  if  the 
union  pickets  the  people  who  buy  your 
bre-ad.  that  is  secondary  boycotting,  and  pro- 
hibited. If  the  NLRB  general  counsel  can 
convince  a  Federal  district  Judee  of  the  vio- 
lation, an  Injunction  Is  Issued.  These  In- 
junctions are  not  issued  lightly,  but  never- 
theless the  board  h.is  not  hesitated  to  throw 
out  such  cases  and  In  effect  reverse  the 
judges. 

My  staff  got  an  Injunction  against  a  union 
that  was  picketing  an  upstate  New  York 
trucking  concern  In  an  attempt  to  stop  it 
fron/  doing  business  with  another  trucking 
concern  with  whicli  the  union  had  a  dis- 
pute. The  board  threw  out  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  the  employer,  by  belonging  to 
an  employers'  trucking  association,  had 
waived  his  right  to  protection  from  this  pro- 
hibited secondary  boycott.  Yet  within  a 
month  the  same  board  decided  that  any 
attempt  by  a  union  to  waive  any  of  its 
rights  was  a2:ainst  public  policy  and  would 
not  be  permitted" 

In  another  injunction  case,  the  decision 
was  a  masterpiece.  Trucks  belonging  to  a 
small  concern  with  headquarters  in  New 
Jersey,  and  with  union  employees,  were 
picketed  by  members  of  the  New  "Vork  team- 
sters local  when  they  made  deliveries  In 
New  York  City,  to  Induce  the  men  on  the 
loading  platforms  not  to  handle  the  goods 
until  members  of  the  New  York  local  were 
hired  by  the  New  Jersey  concern.  A  Federal 
Judge  agreed  that  this  was  a  secondary  boy- 
cott. But  the  board  said  In  effect  that  the 
trucks  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  concerns 
pl.ice  of  business — not  Just  the  headquar- 
ters In  New  Jersey — and  that  It  was  all  right 
to  picket  the  trucks  wherever  they  were 
found. 

Many  such  cockeyed  decisions  have  been 
reversed  when  carried  to  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Appeals.  Thank  God  for  the  courts,  but 
the  little  fellows  like  the  New  Jersey  trucker 
can't  afford  to  appeal.  In  his  case  the  union, 
encouraged  by  the  board,  drove  him  out  of 
business  within  a  few  months.  Until  such 
a  case  Is  reviewed  and  decided  by  a  court, 
the  board's  decision  governs  the  handling  of 
similar  cases.    In  a  sense,  this  Is  legislation. 

One  Inexcusable  policy  of  the  board  has 
been  Its  refusal  to  let  small  businessmen, 
their  workers  and  their  unions  er-joy  the 
benefits  of  Taft-Hartley.  Congress  had  given 
me.  as  general  counsel,  the  final  authority 
to  determine  whether  a  case  should  be  prose- 
cuted, but  the  board  took  the  stand  that  it 
didn't  have  to  hear  a  case  unless  It  wanted 
to.  It  was  overburdened,  and  could  take 
only  the  big  ones.  This  policy  has  thrown 
hundreds  of  cases  back  into  the  Jungle  war- 
fare that  obtained  before  the  Wagner  Act. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  general  counsel  to  pre- 
sent a  case  when  the  board  applies  to  a 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  get  a  decision 
enforced.  Several  such  cases  forced  me  to 
act  against  my  basic  principles,  to  defend  the 
Indefensible,  to  stultify  myself,  and  to  make 
the  agency  ridiculous.  I  suggested  that  to 
Insure  a  presentation  fully  supporting  the 
board's  views,  its  solicitor  present  such  cases. 
The  board,  obviously  either  to  humiliate  me 
or  to  prove  it  was  boss,  insisted  that  I  pre- 
sent them,  and  I  complied.  Once  I  was 
crdored  to  defend  a  decision  which  criticized 
me.  In  another  case,  the  board  ordered  me 
to  tell  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  both  I  and 
the  district  Judge  In  the  same  circuit  who 
had  Issued  an  injunction  had  been  WTOUg, 
and  the  board  had  been  right. 

Frequently  the  Board  tried  to  dictate  to 
me  how  to  write  the  briefs  which  it  was  my 


Job  to  file  to  get  the  enforcement  orders. 
One  such  effort  brought  an  exchange  of 
memoranda  last  summer,  whose  bitterness 
was  probably  without  precedent  In  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  It  was  a  paper  war,  fought  up 
and  down  the  long  corridor  that  separated 
our  offices.  I  returned  shot  for  shot,  and 
gave  no  ground.  At  stake  was  the  basic 
principle  laid  down  by  Congress,,  of  separa- 
tion of  the  J-Jd^e  and  prosecutor  functions 
In  the  agency. 

The  Board  ordered  me  fiatly  not  to  file  a 
brief  prepared  under  my  direction,  but  to 
use  an  earlier  draft  prepared  by  one  of  my 
law  clerks,  which  I  had  seen.  It  was  bad 
law.  and  I  refused,  reminding  the  Board 
that  under  Taft-Hartley  I  had  charge  of  the 
legal  department.  The  Board  found  parts 
of  my  reply  offensive  and  complained  that 
I  had  given  hidden  Instructions  to  my  sub- 
ordinates. To  my  own  subordinates.  I 
called  the  Board's  attention  to  Its  own  Im- 
proper conduct  in  trying  to  Instruct  my  sub- 
ordinates. In  one  memorandum  I  suggested 
that  the  Board  members  were  being  Inten- 
tionally misled  by  their  legal  advisers. 

After  I  filed  the  brief,  the  Boards  solicitor 
filed  with  the  court  a  motion  to  throw  out 
my  brief  and  substitute  another.  This  Z 
vigorously  resisted. 

When  the  Board  members  and  their  allies 
In  organized  labor  discovered  that  I  couldn't 
be  pushed  around  and  wouldn't  quit.  Chair- 
man Herzog  demanded  from  the  White  House 
more  concrete  support,  and  evidently  it  was 
promised.  The  Board  then  undertook  to 
remove  some  of  my  powers,  by  amending  the 
1947  agreement  allocating  authority.  For 
example,  the  Board  wanted  control  of  the 
top  personnel  in  the  field  offices.  That  could 
not  be  taken  directly,  for  under  the  law  it  was 
exclusively  my  responsibility.  But  the  Board 
succeeded  by  seizing  the  purse  strings — 
taking  over  the  payroll  and  other  adminis- 
trative sections  at  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  blocking  my  appointments. 

By  this  time  I  was  convinced  that  much 
of  the  Board's  lack  of  success  in  court,  and 
much  of  its  cross-purpose  conflict  with  my 
office,  arose  from  the  legal  advice  it  was  re- 
ceiving from  its  solicitor.  Ida  Klaus,  so  I 
ordered  her  recalled.  This  brought  an  In- 
sulting letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
John  M.  Houston,  saying  I  had  no  right  to 
cancel  her  assignment,  and  that  she  had 
been  directed  to  Ignore  the  order. 

When  I  left  on  vacation  last  summer  I 
delivered  at  the  White  House  an  olive  branch 
In  letter  form.  It  suggested  that  the  Board 
drop  its  attempts  to  shacKle  me.  and  that 
I  transier  to  it  my  staff  of  about  25  enforce- 
ment attorneys.  That  would  have  permitted 
the  Board  to  present  its  decisions  to  the 
courU  as  it  liked,  without  asking  me  to  sup- 
port positions  which  in  conscience  I  could 
not.  I  understand  that  the  letter  was  dis- 
cussed with  Chairman  Herzog.  but  that  noth- 
ing less  than  my  head  would  satisfy  him.  It 
was  on  the  day  i  returned  from  vacation  that 
I  wa.s  notified  I  was  through. 

My  successor,  George  J.  Bott,  Is  a  Fair  Deal 
Democrat,  who  was  one  of  my  assistants. 
His  published  statements  Indicate  that  he 
will  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  from 
turning  Taft-Hartley  back  into  Wagner.  He 
has  already  surrendered  much  of  his  Inde- 
pendence. He  has  agreed,  for  one  thing,  to 
withdraw  the  disputed  brief  mentioned 
earlier  and  file  the  one  the  Board  Insisted  on. 
He  has  also  given  up  his  designation  of  top 
personnel  In  the  field,  and  his  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  apply  for  dUcretlonary  in- 
junctions. 

I  lost  the  battle,  but  I  surrendered  nothing. 
What  happened  to  me  as  an  individual  Is  of 
little  consequence.  I  merely  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law  sooner  than  I  had 
expected.  But  what  happens  to  tlie  country 
is  important. 


I 
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One  of  our  most  Important  Government 
mgencies.  exercising  wide  Influence  over  a 
large  segment  ol  our  economy,  has  been  cap- 
tured by  a  crew'  who  apparently  Intend  to 
operate  it  without  heed  to  the  orders  of 
Congresa— to  substitute  government  by  men 
for  goTernment  by  laws.  The  Tart-Hartley 
Act  Is  being  interpreted  by  a  Board  which 
my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  U  too 
partisan  to  give  it  fair  application.  And 
the  Bc-^rd  s  subjugation  of  the  general  coun- 
ael  has  removed  the  counterweight  which 
Congress  provided. 

For  the  present  the  only  remedy  the  coun- 
try haa  Ilea  in  the  courts.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  real  solution  requires  not  only  amend- 
ments to  the  law  that  will  make  expUcit  the 
Intent  of  Ckingress  but  replacement  of  the 
entire  Board,  the  general  counsel  and  key 
offlciala  with  persons  who  believe  in  the  act 
and  are  capable  of  applying  it. 


No  Good  Word  for  Tito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJn'.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  December  26,  1950 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi^h  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  January  6  issue  of 
America,  national  CathoUc  weekly,  en- 
titled "No  Good  Word  for  Tito:" 
No  Good  Word  for  Trro 
(By  Edward  Duff) 

"Franklv.  no  bill  that  has  come  out  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  before  the 
House  haa  been  supporitd  with  as  lltUe  en- 
thusiasm as  the  measure  before  us  today." 
Representative  A.  A.  RiBicorr,  Democrat. 
Connecticut,  was  describing  H.  R.  »853.  a 
bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  prc- 
Tlde  for  the  defenst  and  welfare  of  the  United 
fiUtaa  by  furnuOilng  emergency  relief  assist- 
ance to  Yugoalavla.  u  measure  that  his  com- 
mittee had  reported  out.  From  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House.  Representative  H.  R. 
Oaoaa.  Iowa,   taunted: 

"Virtually  every  speaker  In  behalf  of  thla 
measure  has  prefaced  his  or  her  remarks 
with  an  apology  and  attempted  disclaimer 
for  aupporting  Tito,  an  avowed  CXimmunlst 
and  the  head  of  a  government  as  dictatorial, 
ruthless,  and  brutal  as  there  la  In  existence 
on  this  eartii  today  " 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  Tom  Comnalxt. 
Democrat.  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  opened  debate  on  S. 
4232  with  the  dauntless  apuit  of  the  Lone 
Star  Slate: 

•If  any  Senator  2  years  ago  bad  suggested 
that  I  would  t'-day  be  standing  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  advocating  •38.- 
000.000  for  aid  to  Communist  YugoaiaTla.  I 
should  have  called  him  to  order  " 

There  waa  no  good  word  for  Tito  In  the 
discussion  of  emergency  relief  for  Yugoslavia 
that  opened  in  the  Senate  on  I>cember  7. 
and  in  the  Houae  on  December  12.  The  re- 
lief bill  waa  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  hla  aiRnature  on  December  19. 

Repeatedly  describing  ttie  measure  as  a 
pamble.  the  Congress  decided  to  hedge  Ita 
bet  that  aid  to  Tito  would  alrenKthen 
America's  national  defense,  Intereatlng  con- 
ditions were  attached  to  the  gift  of  food  to 
the  people  of  Yugoalavla.  Indeed.  Yugoslavia 
waa  required  to  agree  to  some  ^uarantiea  be- 


fore the  assistance  granted  was  made  avail- 
able to  her.     She  was  required: 

1.  To  provide  us  with  local  currency  needed 
for  American  administrative  expenses  of  the 

program. 

2.  "To  Klve  ftill  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  avail- 
able media  in  Yugoslavia  to  the  asslst;\nce 
furnished  by  the  United  States."  and  more 
Important,  to  allow  us  access  to  such  media. 

3.  To  allow  us  to  observe  and  supervise  the 
distribution  by  Yugoslavia  of  the  food  we 
are  giving.  The  Houre  rei>ort  mentioned  12 
or  13  American  observers,  a  palpably  insuf- 
ficient number.) 

4.  To  distribute  our  and  all  other  available 
food  •without  discrimination  as  to  race  or 
political  or  rellplous  belief" 

5.  To  bank  local  funds  to  the  value  of  our 
gilt  of  food  ••to  provide  relief  to  needy  per- 
sons and  to  children  and  for  charitable, 
medical,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon."  This  Is  the  counter- 
part funds  arrangement  in  all  ECA  grants. 

6.  'To  take  all  appropriate  economic  meas- 
ures to  reduce  its  relief  needs,  to  encourage 
Increased  production  and  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  within  Yugoslavia  and  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  similar  future  emergencies." 
Representative  Walter  H.  Jt-DD  (Republican. 
Minnesota)  is  responsible  for  this  amend- 
ment calling  on  Tito  to  stop  exporting  food 
in  a  frenzied  effort  to  industrialize  his  coun- 
try and  to  cease  forcing  collectivization  on 
Yugoslavia's  peasants.  Said  Congressman 
Judd: 

•When  our  Government  is  advocating  land 
reform  and  wider  distribution  In  many  coun- 
tries and  is  urging  family-owned  and  oper- 
ated farms  here  In  the  United  Stutes.  it 
ought  not  be  helping  Tito  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  in  Yugoslavia" 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
aiding  the  people  of  Yugoslavia,  not  their 
Communi.st  boasos.  another  amendment, 
sponsored  by  Senator  BkiEN  McMahon, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  was  attached: 

••Nothing  in  this  act  shall  b«_  Interpreted 
as  endorsing  measures  undertaken  by  Uie 
present  Government  of  Yutioslavla  which 
siij)pre.-s  or  destroy   re'  lucal.   and 

ecoiiianic  liberty,  and  i.       ■  -v  Goveru- 

ment  shall  be  so  notlfled  when  aid  is  fur- 
nished under  this  act." 

Stringent  aancliona  were  written  hito  the 
Emergency  Relief  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
Act.  Every  3  months  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  to  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  to 
Congress  providing  Informal lou  on  whether 
Yugu«lavla  is  fuUUUng  the  six  congre».-.ional 
conditions  and  what  developments  are  noted 
"in  the  attitude  of  Yugoslavia  with  rebi)ect 
to  basic  human  rights."  The  PresldtMii— or 
Congre.-s  by  concurrent  resolution— Is  em- 
powered to  terminate  all  assistance  pru:nptly. 
should  It  become  clear  that  Yugi)*!av;a  la 
not  living  up  to  her  agreement  or  should 
'•changed  conditions  make  the  continuance 
of  aasi.stance  UTiuecessary  or  unde.sirable  or 
no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States."' 

Strengthening  America's  national  defense 
was  the  overriding  consideration  In  the 
minds  of  the  Congresamen.  Representative 
Jacob  K  Javits.  Republican,  of  New  York, 
spoke  of  the  aid  a»  economic  warfare"  We 
aliould  spend  the  money  to  have  "a  Com- 
munist backhre  burning  in  Yugi)slavU. "  Sen- 
ator Tom  CoNNAixY  urged.  Our  gift  of  ioi-xi 
will,  it  waa  argued,  coat  us  nothing  really, 
alnce  the  money  will  be  taken  from  appro- 
priated but  umxpended  Marshall  plan 
funds,  according  to  an  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Pat  McCAaaAN.  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 
Though  the  administration  ha<  asked  for 
♦38.000  000.  Senator  McCarran  rephrased  the 
requeat  to  read  "not  iii  exceaa  ol  •oO.OOO.OOO" 


to  legalize  the  $12,200,000  already  given  by 
BCA  under  dubious  authority. 

Our    national    interest,    it    was    felt,    de- 
manded that  we  support  the  heresy  that  had 
erupted    inside    International    communism, 
that     we     should     encourage    Titos     na<«- 
thumblnK   at   Stalin.     It   was   assumed   that 
the   break    between   Tito   and    the   Kremlin 
wa»  sincere,  complete,  and  Irreparable.     It 
was  argued  that  to  have  32  Yug.^lav  divi- 
sions stationed   on   the  Soviet    flank   was   a 
deterrent     to     aggression     well     worth     the 
price— lees  than  one-third  the  ct^t  of  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  an  American  division 
for   1  year.     The  suggestion  that  our  bribe 
might    buy    only   an    immobUlzed   Yugoslav 
army  in  the  case  of  a  bypassing  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Western  Europe  was  not  taken  too 
seriously.     It  was  understood  that  the  Yugo- 
slav armv  would  certainly  fight  if  the  coun- 
try    was'    Invaded.     Our     military     leaders, 
headed   by   Generals   Marshall   and   Bradley, 
seemed  not  too  fearful  we  would  be  barred 
from  the  Adriatic  bv  Tito      They  endonsed 
the    aid    bill,    obviously    preferring    to    have 
Tito  rather  than  Stalin  In  Belgrade. 

How  well  the  much-publicized  3'i  division* 
of  the  Yugoslav  army  would  or  could  fight 
was  disputed.  Representative  Michael 
Pejchan  (Democrat.  Ohio)  reminded  Con- 
gress that  Hitler  crushed  a  Yugoslav  army 
of  lmpres.>ive  numbers  In  I  week  In  1941. 
Titos  forces,  armed  with  captured  German 
and  Italian  equipment  and  ca^t-ofl  Soviet 
materiel.  U  manifestly  no  match  for  the 
motorized  armies  of  the  satellites.  More- 
over, the  morale  of  the  army,  which  to  com- 
posed mainly  of  peasants,  reflecta  the  peo- 
ple s  hatred  of  the  Communist  regime. 
ReprcseniaUve  Watnr  L.  Hats  (Democrat. 
Ohio  I  could  claim  to  have  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  the  point.  Our  military  attach* 
In  Belgrade  had  assured  »     ■  he  iHays) 

▼  aa   the   only   American    v  a  ^een   the 

Yugoslav  Army  on  maneuvers.  "Ka^tax. 
bobtailed.  ill  equlpj^ed.  {vx.rlv  clad  fighting 
unlU."   waa   Mr.    Hats'    J  t.     In   caM 

of  invasDn  they  would  niun.cr  their  oflU 
cers.  take  to  the  hlUa  and  tlKht  ascainst  TllO 
and  the  Comnur  >^  «nd  try 

to  act   up  an  ii  "'"^   *" 

Yugoelavia."     Coi  m    KEicMxi*   argued 

that  we  should  ee:.^  ..  ;....itary  mission  to  get 
the  facts  that  concern  our  national  IntereM 
•o  crucially. 

WHT  TUE  jrriDT 
How  real  Is  Yugoslavia's  need**    Repre'*nt- 
atlve  CHAHtra  W    VtntsrLL    (Democrat.    lUl- 
nolil   and  others  pointed  out  that  $431,000.- 
000  of  ou-  has  been  p  "'ti  that 

country  ».  ••  outbreak         •  ;  W.\r  II. 

Representative  Jamr.s  C  DA\m  .  Detni>crat. 
Georgia  >  ssked  the  Library  of  Congress  L*i?- 
Islathe  Service  to  check.    The  report  on 

UNRRA  relief  (American  contribution:  73 
percent*  declared  Yugoslavia  has  received 
as  a  gift  gixxls  equal  in  sales  value  to  more 
than  10  years  of  Its  total  prewar  national 
budvret  and  to  three  full  years  of  iU  groM 
natlon.tl  income"  The  report  asserted  that 
one-third  of  the  Yugoslav  Government's  reve- 
nue came  from  tlie  sale  of  UNRRA  supplies 
In  1946.  Since  the  food  given  by  us  U>  the 
pe<iple  of  YugoelavU  Is  to  be  st>id  by  Tito's 
renitne  through  regular  commercial  (na- 
tli'iiallzedt  outlets.  Congreasmen  could  well 
have  shown  more  interest  In  the  prices  the 
Government  will  fix  and  the  use  of  ration 
cards  to  penalize  the  antisocial,  i.  e  .  demo- 
cratic, element*. 

According   to   American    experts    t  I 

shortages  due  to  the  drought  vary  in  <  '■  ■  t 
parta  of  Yugoslavia.  The  grain  prcxitictton 
for  the  whole  country  amounts  to  71  percent 
of  the  1947-49  average.  How  much  of  the 
shortage  is  due  to  the  drought  and  how 
much  to  Tito's  policy'  John  J  H,»cgerty. 
the    agricultiual    attach*    at    our    Belgrade 
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Embassy,  estimated  that  10  or  15  percent  of 
the  fall  In  production  was  explained  by 
general  economic  deterioration  and  apathy, 
and  the  rest  due  to  the  drought.  Mr.  Fet- 
ch M«  asserted  that  food  production  under 
Tito  had  never  reached  60  percent  of  the 
prewar  totals.  The  Ohio  Congressman  ex- 
plained that  the  regime  had  dragged  a  mil- 
lion young  peasants  from  tne  farms  to  work 
In  state-owned  factories,  and  pushed  collec- 
tivization of  agriculture  In  a  frenzied  effort  to 
prove  Tito  a  better  Communist  than  Stalin. 
"According  to  September  1950  figures  from 
the  Yugoslav  agricultural  commission."  as- 
serted Corsressman  Ptichan.  "there  are  now 
6.970  kolKhczes — collective  farms— m  Tito- 
land.  The  vast  majority  of  them— 5.650 — 
have  tjeen  created  In  the  past  2  years,  or 
smce  Tito  fell  out  with  his  fellow  thieves  in 
the  Kremlin."  The  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  conceded  euphe- 
mistically: "Production  on  privately  owned 
farms  is  not  as  low  as  that  on  collective 
faims."* 

The  debate  served  to  spwtllght  the  mon- 
strous    tyranny     triumphant     in     Titoland. 
There  was   a  full   airing  of   the   police-state 
methods  of  a  regime  run  on  terror  and  main- 
taining Itself  by  denial  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  elections,  freedom  of  religion.     A 
Congressman  told  his  colleagues  of  meeting 
an  old  ladv  In  Serbia  last  year  whose  hus- 
band had  been  visited  by  Tito's  secret  police 
MBt-tng  to  know  why  he  had  not  contributed 
more    grain.      BeJore    he    had    a    chance    to 
ai  swer.    they    shot    him   down    in    front    of 
his     grandchildren.       Senator     HE«BUtT     R. 
O'CoNOR     (Democrat.     Maryland)      reported 
that  the  aged  aunt  and  uncle  of  one  of  his 
constituents  were  Jailed  for  30  days  because 
they  were  unable  to  furnish  the  Government 
with  their  quota  of  grain.     The  memory  of 
our  fliers  ruthlessly  shot  down  when  of!  their 
cotu-se   over   Yugoslavia   was   recalled     The 
faU  of  the  11.000  kidnaped  Greek  children 
waa  brought  up.    Tito  has  returned  only  CO 
or     70.     It     was     asserted       Representative 
WATNi  Hats  described  a  scene  he  witnessed 
m   a  Yugoslav  school   where   milk   provided 
free    by    the    UN    International    Emergency 
Fund   was   being   distributed.     The   chUdren 
were  oblued  Drst  to  siug  a  song:  "Thanks  to 
our  great   leader  Tito  for  this  milk  we  get 
today."     Will  the  children  have  to  sing  the 
■•me    song    for    their    supper    supplied    by 
American  food,  three-quarters  of  which  will 
come  from  our  CCC  surplus  stocks?     Tito's 
hostility    to    the    free    world    was    recalled. 
Yugoslavia's  was  the  lone  vote  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  June  27  against  the  resolution 
to    repel    aggression    In    Korea.     As    late    as 
June    1    of    this   year   Titos   Ambassador   to 
W..5alngton.     Vladlmh-     Popovitch.     labeled 
American  foreign  policy  Imperialistic. 

RrLlCIOUS  OPPRESSION 

Tito's  relentless  oppression  of  religion  was 
spread  on  the  record,  particularly  by  Repre- 
sentatives John  J  Rooniy.  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  Anthont  F.  Tauriello.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  Michael  Feighan.  Democrat, 
cf  Ohio.  In  addition  to  his  persecution  of 
Catholics,  Tito  was  Indicted  for  his  imprison- 
ment of  American-born  Orthodox  Bishop 
Varnava  Nastlc.  of  Sarajevo,  and  his  signal 
for  the  bombing  of  Belgrade  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning  1945.  Just  aa  the  Serbs  were 
-  eoorlng  out  of  their  churches.  State  Depart- 
ment reports  of  a  relaxation  of  religious  per- 
eecutlon  in  Titoland  today  are  mythical. 

The  Emergency  Relief  to  Yugoslavia  Act 
was  passed  m  the  Interests  of  our  national 
defense.  The  Congrissional  Record  reveals 
that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  America. 
the  Cath.'>:ic  Economic  Association,  Bishop 
Jf-hn  F  OHara.  of  Buffalo,  and  Bishop  John 
Burke,  his  auxiliary,  supported  the  meaaxu^. 
They  took  pretty  much  the  same  position 
America  h-is  advocated,  as  exprtMed  by  Rep- 
rc:?ntative   Waltlr  Jcdo:   "Whatever  weak- 


ens the  conspiracy   that   threatens   the   sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  helps  us  ' 

Congressman  Boyd  Tackett.  Denv^crat.  of 
Arkansas,  opposing  the  bill,  confessed  him- 
self "'at  a  loss  to  know  the  battle  cry  for 
world  war  III."  In  the  debate  the  day  before 
he  had  heard  the  reminder  of  the  occasion 
In  1943  when  the  House  rafters  rang  with 
cheers  for  Mlhailovitch.  Perhaps  the  inter- 
national situation  Is  getting  less  ideolog- 
ical—to use  a  Churchill  expression  of  1944. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  State  Department 
told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  that  It  wanted  no  strings  or  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  aid  bill — though  we  are 
not  chary  about  conditions  on  aid  to  the 
Philippines.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  nruch  of 
the  congressional  debate,  derogatory  to  Tito, 
would  never  be  allowed  to  be  broadcast  to 
Yugoslavia  over  the  Voice  of  America. 


Rights,  Privileges,  and  Benefits  for  Vet- 
erans and  Their  Dependents  Provided 
by  the  Eighty-first  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

Of    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2,  1951 

Mr.  RANklN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  giving  a 
resume  of  legislation  enacted  during  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  Eishty-first  Congress  has  removed 
inequities  in  and  liberalized  existing  laws 
pertainin.g  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents to  meet  present-day  conditions,  and 
in  many  instances  has  provided  original 
legislation  for  this  purpose.  There  fol- 
lows a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  most 
important  legislation  on  this  subject. 

COMPENSATION    AND    PENSIONS 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  remove  the 
discrimination  v.hich  existed  against  a 
vetei'an,  without  dependents,  who  had 
recovered  his  competency  after  having 
l)een  hospiulized.  or  cared  for  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  so  that  he  will 
receive,  at  the  expiration  of  6  months 
following  a  finding  of  competency,  the 
amount  of  benefits  withheld  during  the 
period  of  such  care  by  reason  of  a  lim- 
itation precluding  payment  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  estate  amounting  to  $1,500 
or  more— Public  Law  No.  194.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  approved  August  1.  1949. 

The  Congress  felt  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  veterans,  that 
is.  a  competent  veteran  discharged  from 
hospitalization,  and  one  that  was  incom- 
petent but  restored  to  competency  fol- 
lowing hospitalization,  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  that  the  economic  needs  of 
the  veteran  who  has  regained  his  com- 
petency were  as  great  as  and  often  more 
urgent  than  the  needs  of  the  other  vet- 
erans. 

As  a  general  principle  established  by 
Congress,  compensation  or  pension  is  au- 
thorized efTective  from  date  of  discharge 
or  date  of  death  only,  provided  clami 
for  such  benefit  is  filed  within  1  year 
from  such  date  of  discharge  or  date  of 


death ;  otherw  ise  it  is  paid  from  date 
of  claim.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was 
provided  in  a  law  permittm-  back  pay- 
ment of  compensation  or  pension  m  the 
case  of  any  claimant  on  the  rolls,  from 
the  date  givine  rise  to  a  claim  with  re- 
spect to  the  disability,  death,  or  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  age  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  World  War  II  who 
could  not  file  such  claim  earlier  because 
of  enemy  action.  Claim  for  benefits 
under  the  new  act  mu.'^t  have  t>een  filed 
withm  1  year  from  date  of  enactment 
of  the  law!  that  is  before  August  1.  1950 — 
Public  Law  No.  195,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, approved  August  1.  1949. 

Then  there  was  passed  m  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  a  law 
that  is  commonly  called  an  omnibus  law 
t>eca'ase  it  contains  a  number  of  different 
benefit  provisions  in  one  act.  It  provides 
that  compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the 
full  100  percent  rate  in  certain  World 
War  I  cases  which  were  granted  com- 
pensation by  presumptive  service -con- 
nection and  paid  only  at  75  percent  cf 
the  full  rate.  This  act  also  made  more 
liberal  the  law  and  the  regulations  with 
reference  to  payment  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  arrested  tuberculo- 
sis by  providmg  a  total  rating  for  2  years 
following  the  date  of  arre.'^t  and  a  50  per- 
cent rating  for  an  additional  period  of  4 
years  instead  of  the  previo'us  ratings  of 
100  percent  for  6  months  following  arrest 
and  a  50  percent  rating  for  4^2  years 
thereafter.  These  statutory  ratings  are 
available  to  peacetime  and  wartime  vet- 
erans. The  monthly  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  peacetime  cases  are 
equivalent  to  80  percent  of  the  wartime 
rates. 

This  omnibus  law  increased  the  basic 
per  centum  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  having  service-connected  dis- 
abilities by  approximately  8.7  percent, 
the  new  wartime  rates  ranging  from  S15 
per  month  for  a  10  percent  disability  to 
S150  per  month  for  a  total  disability- 
prior  rates  ranged  from  $13  80  to  $138 — 
and  the  peacetime  service  rates  auto- 
matically were  increased  to  80  percent 
of  the  new  wartime  rates,  making  the 
new  peacetime  rates  range  from  S12  to 
$120  per  month — prior  rates  ranged  from 
$11  04  to  ?110  40. 

This  law  increased  the  wartime  rates 
of  service-connected  death  compen.^aticn 
for  a  widow  with  children  to  allow  $105 
a  month  for  a  widow  with  one  child,  plus 
$25  for  each  additional  child,  m  lieu  of 
the  prior  rates  of  $10j  payable  to  a  widow 
with  one  child  plus  $15  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  Corresponding  peacetime 
rates  of  death  compensation  were  in- 
creased to  $84  for  a  widow  with  one 
child,  pius  $20  for  each  additional  child — 
prior  corresponding  rates  were  $80  and 
$12 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  there  was 
enacted  a  law  providing  additional  com- 
pensation to  war  and  peacetime  veterans, 
with  dependents,  and  who  were  60  per- 
cent or  more  disabled  from  ser\'ice-con- 
nected  disability,  largely  on  the  theory 
that  disability  of  that  degree  would  seri- 
ously handicap  a  veteran  m  obtaining 
and  follo-..ing  suitable  gainful  employ- 
ment to  enable  him  to  support  himself 
and  his  dependents.    The  omnibus  law 
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previously  referred  to  extendpd  this  ben- 
efit to  veterans  who  are  at  le.i  .t  50  per- 
cent so  disabled— Public  Law  333.  EiRhty- 
ftrst  Congress,  approved  October  10.  1949, 
and  Public  Law  436.  Eichty- first  Con- 
gress, aoproved  October  29.  1949. 

Another  law  enacted  in  the  Eicthty- 
flrst  Concre&s  extended  fn>m  I  to  3  years 
the   sututory   presumptive    period    for 
service -connection  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culoM*  by  providing   that  if  the  disease 
develops  to  a  10  percent  or  more  des^ree 
of  di'^abtlity  within  3  years  from  the  date 
of  re:c3  e  from  active  .service.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  heen  incurred  in  or  &'i- 
gravated  by  active  service    in  the  ab- 
senee  of  affirmative  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary.   This  la  V  applies  to  wartime  vet- 
erans for  .<^ervice-connected  compensa- 
tion  purposes   and   it   served   to   plac? 
World  War  II  veterans  more  nearly  on  a 
parity  with  the  presumpuon   accorded 
under  earlier  laws  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans for  this  dlsetise— Public  La.v  573, 
El«hty-flrst  Congress,  approved  June  23. 
1950. 

IMStJKAltCZ 

A  law  was  passed  to  make  it  clear  that 
national   service   life   insurance,    which 
becomes  payable  by  reason  of  death  of 
the  insured  on  or  after  August  1.  1946. 
In  any  ca.se  in  which  a  beneficiary,  not 
entitl^Kl  to  a  lump-sum  s<?itlpment,  sur- 
vives the  insured  and  dies  before  receiv- 
ing all  the  benefits  due  and  payable,  the 
con-muted  value  of  the  remaining  un- 
paid installit.ents— whether  accrued  or 
not — !hall  be  paid  in  one  sum  to  the 
^tate  of   the  insured   and   not   to   the 
«Ute  of  the  beneficiary-.    This  law  was 
^    enacted  to  clarify  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Service  life  Insurance  Act.  as 
amended— Public  Law    69,    Eighty-first 
Congress,  appro'-ed  May  23.  1949. 

HOUSING    LEGISLATION 

World  War  I  and  11  veterans,  or  their 
families,  are  given  preference  for  ad- 
mission to  low-rent  public-housing  proj- 
ects by  an  amendment  to  the  Uiuted 
SUtes  Housinc  Act  of  1937.  as  amended. 
ThLi  amendment  provides  preference  in 
the  fuUowing  ord.-r:  First,  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans;  second,  fami- 
lies of  deceased  veterans  and  servicemen 
whose  deaths  were  service-comiected : 
and.  third,  families  of  other  veterans  and 
servicemen.  This  amendatory  act  also 
provides  u  preference  to  veterans  of  any 
war.  or  their  families,  regardless  of 
service  connection  in  the  Kranung  of 
loans  for  construction  or  repair  of  farm 
homes.  It  is  required,  however,  that 
such  veteran  shall  have  been  discharged 
or  released  from  service  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable.  This  law  also 
provide.,  cerUin  aid  to  State  low-ient  or 
veteran."  housinx  projects — Pubhc  Law 
171.  EiKhty-first  Congress,  approved  July 
15.  1949. 

Another  law  enacted  In  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  iiK-rea.sed  by  approxi- 
mately $500  000,000  the  amount  of  the 
aulhoViz.ilu)n  to  the  Federal  National 
MortKiiKe  A.vs'jciation  tur  the  pjiohase 
or  certain  liome  loan  mortgages  insuretl 
by  the  Fedeial  Huu.  uu  Adrmui.sUaLion 
or  Kuaranleeu  by  tlie  V.  i..i<in.>  Admuus- 
trution  under  the  iVi  v;.  omen  s  Keadj ail- 
ment Act.  as  anv.  riieil. 
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In  the  Eightieth  Congress  .special  hous- 
ing assistance  was  accorded  certain  se- 
riously service-connected  dir,ablcd  veter- 
ans in  tlie  nature  of  a  contribution  by  the 
Government  oi"  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  home  and  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000  with  which  to  buy  or  build  a  new 
home,  or  to  remod'^1  an  existing  home  for 
their     requirements.     That     act     was 
amended  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  so 
as  to  extend  its  benefits  to  veterans  en- 
titled to  compensation,  under  laws  ad- 
mini..iered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, for  permanent  and  total  service- 
connected  disabihty  due  to  the  loss,  or 
I0.S.S  of  use,  by   reason  of   amputation, 
anltylosis.  progressive  muscular  dystro- 
phies, or  paralysis,  of  ooth  lower  extrem- 
ities,   .such    as   to    preclude    locomoticn 
without    the    aid    cf    braces,    crutche.-?, 
canes,  cr  a  wheel  chair— Public  Law  286. 
E-ghty-first  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 7.  1949 

Another  housing  act  authorires   the 
purchase  by  tiie  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  oi  any  mortgaiie  _uar- 
anteed.  after  October  25.  1349 — the  date 
of  the  act — by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
ju,>btment  Act  in  an  original  principal 
amount  not  exceeding  SiO.COO  per  dwell- 
ing unit.     It  also  increased  to  two  and 
one-half  billions  the  amount  of  com- 
mitments, investments,  loans,  and  pur- 
chases which  the  Association  may  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.     This,  in 
effect,    creates    a    ICO-percent   Govern- 
ment  secondary   market   for   Veterans* 
Administration    guaranteed   first-mort- 
gage loans  to  finance  the  purchase  or 
construction  by   veterans  of   low-   and 
medium-priced  hemes.     It  represents  a 
decided  liberalization  of  this  secondary 
market  for  guaranteed  loans,  which  be- 
fore this  act  resUicted  the  sale  by  any 
lender  to  50  percent  of  his  eligible  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  loans— Public  Law 
387.  Ei?:hty-flrst  Congress,  approved  Oc- 
tober 25,  1949. 

One  of  the  housing  acts  passed  makes 
more  liberal  the  loan  provisions  under 
the  Servicemen  s  Readjustment  Act.  as 
amended,  in  that  it.  first,  extends  the 
loan  benefits  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  to  the  unmarried  widows  of 
deceased  persons  who  met  the  service  re- 
quirements of  the  act  and  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  service-connected  disability; 
second,  provides  for  the  renewal  of  the 
guaranty  or  insurance  entitlement  ini- 
tially used  for  any  loan  where  the  secu- 
rity has  been  taken  by  a  Government 
agency  for  public  use  or  has  b(«en  de- 
stroyed by  natural  hazard  or  has  been 
disposed  of  for  other  reasons  not  the 
fault  of  the  veteran:  third,  extends  the 
permissible  period  of  a  home  loan  from 
25  to  30  years:  fourth,  authorizes  the 
guaranty  of  loans  made  by  the  States  on 
an  automatic  basis;  fifth,  increases  the 
amount  of  guaranty  from  50  to  60  per- 
cent—but  not  to  exceed  $7.500 — on  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  residential  property 
or  construction  of  a  home,  provided  the 
veteran  has  not  previously  availed  him- 
«tlf  of  tiie  loan  benetits  of  tlie  Service- 
men s  Readjustment  Act:  .sixth,  permits 
tlie  Admiiuslralor  01  Veterans'  Affairs  to 


guarantee  a  Iccin  for  a  farmhouse  secured 
by  a  first  lien  on  a  portion  of  the  farm 
suitable  in  sLtc  and  location  as  an  inde- 
pendent home  site— including  use  oi  the 
proceeds  of  tiie  loan  to  secure  the  release 
of  such  site  from  any  existing  lien— and 
he  IS  also  permitted  to  exempt  a  farm- 
hoasing  loan  from  the  first-hen  require- 
ment of  the  Servicemen  s  readjustment 
Act    seventh    requires  conformity  witii 
minimum     constraction     requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  connection  with  loan.s  on 
res!de-»tiai  property  on  which  construc- 
tion is  begun  alter  60  days  from  enact- 
ment- eighth,  repeals  the  secondar>-loan 
provisions  of  the  Serv;c?mens  Readjust- 
ment Act  effective  December  1.  1950.  or 
such  earlier  time  as  the  AdminisLiator 
may  determine  after  considering  speci- 
fied factors,  but  saving  prior  guaranues 
and  commitments;  and.  ninth,  author- 
izes, with  limitations,  direct  4 -percent 
home  or  farmhouse  loans  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  where  the  veteran 
has  beei-  unable,  otherwise,  to  obtain  a 
4-percei.t  loan  for  which  he  is  qualified 
under    the    Servicemen's   Readjustment 
Act  the  total  amount  of  eacn  direct  loan 
no    to  exceed  $10.G00  and  such  direct 
lending    authority    to    expire    June    30, 
1951— Public  Law  475.  Eichty-first  Con- 
gress, approved  April  20.  1950. 

The  provisions  for  preference  or  prior- 
ity to  veterans  of  World  War  II  or  their 
families,  in  the  purcha.se  or  rental  of 
specified  housing  accommodations  was 
e-tended  to  June  30.  1951— unless  ter- 
minated earlier  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation—in still  another  law  enac'.ed  in 
the  Eighty-first  Congress— PubUc  Law 
574.  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
June  23.  1950. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
authorizes  tlie  president  to  reduce  max- 
imum principal  amounts,  maturities,  and 
the  ratio  of  loan  to  the  value  or  cost  of 
any  type  of  housing  loan  in  which  any 
agency  of  the  Government  participates 
if  he  finds  such  action  necessary  alter 
considering  the  effect  of  such  loan  on  the 
public  industry,  the  national  economy, 
and  defence  production.  A  proviso  re- 
quiring the  retention  of  a  relative  pref- 
erence for  veterans  i~  included  in  the 
act— Public  Law  774.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, approved  September  8.  1950. 

VOCAriON.\L    »£H  VBILITATlON 

Legislation  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress December  18,  1950,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  granting  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  those  veterans  disabled  as 
a  result  of  injury  or  disease  incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  active  rmlitary  or  naval 
service  on  or  after  June  27.  1950.  and 
prior  to  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  are  entitled  to  compensation 
at  the  wartime  rates,  and  who  are  in 
need  of  vocational  rehabihtation  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  such  disability. 
This  benefit  Is  similar  to  that  granted 
for  World  War  11  veterans.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture to  tlie  Congress  under  date  of  De- 
cember 4,  1950 — House  Document  728, 
Eighty-first  Congress.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved   by    the   President    and    became 
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Public  Law  894.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
December  28.  1950. 

EDUCATIOW   AND   TEAINIHG 

Certain  changes  in  the  education  and 
training  provisions  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  were  enacted  in  the 
Indspendent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1950  in  the  first  ses- 
sions of  the  Eighty-first  Congress— Pub- 
lic Law  266.  Eighty-first  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  24.  1949— but  these 
changes,  being  temporary  limitations 
and  subject  to  administrative  regula- 
tions, were  incorporated,  with  signifi- 
cant modification  in  a  later  act  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. This  later  act  relates  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  schooLs  and  courses  offered 
by  schools,  the  character  of  courses,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
pursued  by  eligible  veterans,  and  the 
determination  of  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  tuition  chargeable  by  institu- 
tions. It  also  includes  certain  entirely 
new  provisions,  notably  minimum  stand- 
ards for  application  by  the  States  in 
approving  profit  schools,  and  a  proce- 
dure for  recovering  overpayment-s  of 
subsistence  allowance  from  schooLs  fail- 
ing to  make  prompt  reports  of  attend- 
ance status  of  veteran  trainees — Pub- 
lic Law  610.  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  13.  1950. 

The  purpose  of  another  measure 
passed  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  is  to 
preclude  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  in  the  adjustment  of  tuition  rates 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act.  from  reducing  the  estunated  costs 
of  teaching  personnel  by  rea.son  of  Fed- 
eral funds  received  under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Morrill  Act  and  applied 
by  land-grant  colleges  to  teaching  costs. 
This  law  also  contains  provisions  which 
prior  to  its  enactment  were  practiced 
administratively,  namely,  to  prevent  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
case  of  any  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution from  reducing  the  amount  of  tui- 
tion in  the  computation  of  teaching  costs 
by  reason  of  State  or  municipal  or  other 
non-Federal  funds  or  private  endowment 
or  gifts  or  other  income  from  nonpro.lt 
sources  received  by  such  institutions — 
Public  Law  571.  Ei.ehty-first  Congress, 
approved  June  23.  1950. 

ALTOMOBII-IS    rOR    AMPUTEES 

Public  Law  798.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $800,000 
for  the  furnishing  of  automobiles  for 
World  War  II  veterans  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use.  of 
one  or  both  legs  at  or  above  the  ankle; 
and  extends  to  June  30.  1S51.  the  time  in 
v.hich  to  apply  for  eligible  veterans  who 
have  not  received  the  benefit.  This  law 
also  permits  the  Government  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  SI. 600  on  the  purchase  price  of 
a  vehicle  even  thcush  the  total  price 
may  exceed  that  amount — Public  Law 
798,  EiiJhty-first  Congress,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21.  1950. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1951.  appropriated  additional  funds  for 
automooiles  and  other  conveyances  for 
disabled  veterans  in  the  amount  of 
$375  OCO— Public  Law  843.  Eighty-first 
Congress    approved  September  27,  1950. 


socuL  srcTHrrT 

A  law  was  enacted  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  wage  credit  to  World 
War  II  veterans  under  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  of  $160  for 
each  month  spent  in  the  armed  services 
between  September  16.  1940.  and  July 
24.  1947.  both  dates  inclusive.  Such 
wage  credits  would  not  be  provided  if  a 
larger  benefit  or  payment  would  be 
available  without  them,  or  if  a  t>enefit 
based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service  of  such 
veteran  during  World  War  n  is  payable 
by  any  other  agency  or  wholly  owned 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  special  3 -year  survivor  pro- 
tection for  World  War  IT  veterans  is 
continued,  but  would  not  apply  if,  first. 
a  larger  benefit  or  pavnnent  would  be 
available  without  it:  second,  pension  or 
compen.sation  is  payable  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  because  of  the  vet- 
erans  death:  third,  the  veteran  died  m 
service:  or.  fourth,  he  was  discharged 
or  released  from  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice after  July  26.  1951— Public  Law  734. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  August 
28,  1950. 

FEDEBAL     EMPLOYMENT     PRETEKENrE 

One  enactment  on  the  subject  of  pref- 
erence in  Federal  employment  grants 
such  preference  to  an  additional  class 
of  mothers  of  veterans  not  previously 
covered  by  law.  It  provides  this  right  to 
a  mother  of  a  deceased  or  totally  disabled 
veteran,  who  has  remarried,  provided  she 
is  divorced  or  legally  separated  from  her 
husband,  or  such  husband  is  dead  at  the 
time  preference  is  claimed — Public  Law 
269.  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
August  26.  1949. 

HOMESTEADING    PROVISIONS 

Loan  assistance  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the  Water 
Facilities  Act  to  persons  who  acquire 
farms  by  means  cf  homej;tead  entry  on 
public  lands  or  who  purchase  fa-ms  on 
reclamation  projects  is  provided  in  a 
measure  passed  in  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  on  the  secu- 
rity of  a  mortgage  contract  creating  a 
lien  against  the  land,  rather  than  on  the 
security  of  the  usual  real  estate  mort- 
gage which  was  the  previous  require- 
ment. This  requirement  was  unwcri- 
able  because  these  types  of  fanners  were 
prevented  from  obtaining  such  loans  in 
view  of  the  requirement  in  the  law  that 
the  loans  were  to  be  seciu-ed  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  land  to  which  they  did  not 
have  title  at  time  of  entry  or  purchase. 
Title  would  be  given  only  after  certain 
period  of  occupancy  and  use.  Veterans 
are  the  only  ones  who  will  become  eligi- 
ble for  such  loans  on  reclamation  project 
lands  within  the  next  few  years  because 
of  veterans'  preference  for  the  limited 
number  of  available  units — Pubhc  Law 
361.  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
October  19.  1949. 

RETTREMENT  P.AT 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  provides 
that  all  duties,  powers,  and  fimctions  in- 


cident to  payment  of  disability  retire- 
ment pay.  hospitiilization.  and  reexami- 
nations of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  heads  of  service  depart- 
ments or  in  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  President.  Under  this  act 
and  the  regulations  effective  July  1.  1950. 
payment  of  disability  retirement  pay 
generally,  with  limited  exceptions,  of 
members  and  formei  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  is  vested  in  the  heads 
of  the  service  departments.  Pursuant  to 
an  Executive  order  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  act.  all  responsibility  for 
hospitalization  of  members  or  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services 
permanently  retired  for  physical  disa- 
bility or  receiving  disability  retirement 
pay.  who  require  hospitalization  for  spe- 
cific chronic  diseases,  is  vested  in  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  ef- 
fective May  1,  1950.  However,  responsi- 
bility for  the  hospitalization  of  such 
persons,  for  the  mentioned  chronic  dis- 
eases, who  have  been  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
formed services  before  May  1.  1950.  may 
be  exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  .service 
departments  until  October  1.  1950 — Pub- 
lic Law  331.  Eighty-first  Congress,  ap- 
proved October  12.  1949. 

At  the  time  of  the  pa.ssace  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  some  officers 
were  in  hospitals  for  various  reasons 
which  might  lead  to  retirement.  They 
were  allowed  a  grace  period  until  April  1, 
1950.  during  which  time  they  could  ele^rt 
to  retire  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
tirement laws  existing  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  This  period  of  time  was 
extended  to  January  1.  1951.  under  an 
amendatory  act — Public  Law  511. 
Eighty -first  Congress,  approved  May  10. 
1950. 

WAIVER   OP   BENEFITS 

Provision  is  made  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Appropriation  Act 
for  1950  for  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  pay.  allowances,  or  travel 
of  any  member  of  the  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  organizations  of  th?  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  or  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Resc-ve  or  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  in  connection  with  periods 
of  duty  rendered  pursuant  to  applicable 
law.  if  the  p>erson  waives  his  disability 
compensation,  E>ension.  or  retirement 
pay  for  the  period  in  question,  and  if  his 
disability  is  of  such  a  degree  as  not  to 
prevent  acceptance  for  active  Federal 
duty— Pubhc  Law  434.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, approved  October  29,  1949.  These 
waiver  provisions  were  extended  for  a 
period  of  5  years  in  a  later  enactment — 
Public  Law  844.  Eighty-first  Congress, 
approved  September  27.  1950. 

MISCELLANIOCS    BENEFITS 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  certain 
patents  of  persons  who  served  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  durms  World  War  II— Public  Law 
598.  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  June 

30.  1950. 

There  was  enacted  a  measure  granting 
protection  against  unlawful  use  of  the 
badge,  medal,  em'oiem.  and  other  insignia 
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of  aux'.iiartes  to  veterans  orkaniaa- 
iiOQ»— Public  Law  661.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gfCM.  approred  AuRu^t  4.  Id50. 

ProTision  was  made  for  tree  mailing 
pnTile«ea  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  acuve 
duty  m  Korea  or  In  such  other  areas  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
designate  as  combat  aones  or  theaters  of 
maltibury  operations — Public  Law  609. 
MsMy- first  Congress,  approvtd  July  12. 

1»50  ^       , 

Another  enactment  provides  for  an 
extension  untU  JuijC  30.  lSo6.  of  the  cur- 
rent $jOO  pa>-ment  per  a:inum  by  tiie 
Federal  Government  to  State  or  Terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  each  dis- 
abled soldier  or  sailor  of  the  United 
States  cared  for  therein — Public  Law 
t33.  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
September  23.  1950. 

A  law  was  passed  amending  the  Armed 
F\>rces  Leave  Act  to  extend  unul  June 
30.  1951.  the  tune  within  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  for  terminal -leave 
paj — Public  Law  479.  I  -first  Con- 

gress, approved  AprJ  _:..  -  -li. 

The  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
piBiKiM  alkywaaoeB  for  dependents  of 
mltrtrl  Bcmbers  of  the  uniformed 
services— P'.ibiic  Law  771.  Eighty-first 
^ytwtfT^^^  aiifMroved  September  8.  1950. 

One  of  the  laws  confers  upon  veterans 
of  the  Spaaish- American  War.  including 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philippine 
ntrcctioo,  differing  from  non-service- 

rted  disabilities  the  same  rights  to 

out-patient  treatment  as  are  available  to 
war  veterans  suffering  from  service-con- 
ZKCted  disabilities — Public  Law  791, 
Ughty-first  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 19.  1950. 

In  addition,  the  following  measures 
were  passed  by  the  House  and  were  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of   the 

session. 

I  am  reentering  them  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  secure  their  final  passage  in  the 
early  days  of  the  coming  session. 

BUJ.S  PASSED  BY    HOUSE   AND   PENDING   IN   SENAT« 

H.  R.  1?»1.  Excludes  from  the  terms 
"parent."  •father."  or  "mother"  under 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  any 
parent  who  shall  have  deserted  his 
family  for  a  period  of  7  years  and  who 
shall  remain  in  such  desertion  at  the 
time  insurance  matured — reported  in 
Book  January  24.  1950;  House  Report 
No.  1510:  pa^ssed  House  February  6; 
pending  in  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H  R.  2108;  Amends  the  so-called  De- 
pendency Allowance  Act  to  provide  that 
dependent  husbands  of  female  veterans 
may  be  listed  as  dependents  in  order  for 
the  veteran  to  receive  additional  com- 
pensation where  the  veteran  is  50  per- 
or  more  disabled— reported  May  5: 
Report  No  511 ;  passed  House  May 
16.  1949;  pending  m  Senate  Finance 
Committee 

H  R  4617;  Provides  pensions  for 
World  Wars  I  and  II  veterans.  A  sec- 
tional analysis  follows; 

Section  1 ;  Any  veteran  meeting  service 
requirements  and  Income  limits  less  than 
65  years  of  age  who  ha.s  a  single  disability 
Ot  M  percent  or  mure,  or  two  or  more 


di.'^abilities.  one  of  which  Is  40  percent 
or  more,  m*^*"^**^  a  combined  ratin;;  of 
70  percent  or  more,  and  who  is  unem- 
ployable, shall  be  entitled  to  $60  a  month 
pension.  The  same  rate  applies  to  a 
man  aged  55  who  has  disability  of  60 
percent  or  more,  single  or  combined,  and 
upon  reaching  age  60.  the  disability  re- 
quirement is  reduced  to  50  percent.  Note: 
The  benefits  applyin?  below  ace  65  are 
now  provided  by  VA  regulation  known 
as  extension  5  of  tlie  1945  Disability 
Rating  Schedule.  At  apre  65.  the  veteran 
would  be  presumed  to  be  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  without  a  medical 
examination,  and  regardless  of  unem- 
ployability.  would  receive  a  p>ension  of 
$72  per  month. 

Section  2;  Provides  rate  of  $100  in  lieu 
of  the  $60  and  $72  rate-i  mentioned  above 
for  those  veterans  who  are  so  helpless 
or  blind  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person. 

Section  3:  Raises  the  annual  Income 
limitation  for  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents from  the  present  $1,000  to  $1,200. 
The  S2.500  limit  for  veteraas  who  have 
dependents  is  left  unchanged. 

Section  4:  Raises  the  annual  Income 
limitation  for  widows  without  children 
from  the  present  $1,000  to  SI  200.  The 
$2,500  limitation  for  widows  who  have 
children  is  left  unchanged. 

Section  5 ;  Bars  benefits  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  to  anyone  belonging 


to  an  orgamzation  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence—hearings March  29.  30.  31.  April 
5.  6.  7.  8.  12.  13.  16.  26.  21.  28  reported 
May  12.  1949;  House  Report  No.  580; 
passed  House  June  1.  1949;  now  pending 
in  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Note;  The  original  pension  bill.  H.  R. 
2681.  which  was  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Maich  24.  1949.  by  a  vote  of 
208  to  207.  provided  the  following:  $90 
per  month  pension  for  World  War  I  and 
II  veterans  on  reaching  age  63;  aid  and 
attendance  rate  of  S 120  m  lieu  of  S90  tor 
those  helpless  or  bUnd:  raised  the  in- 
come limitations  for  widows  from  $1  000 
to  $2  000  if  without  children  from  S2.500 
to  $3,000  if  with  children:  placed  World 
War  n  widows  on  same  basis  as  World 
War  I  widows  for  purpose  of  receiving 
pen.sion. 

H.  R.  5833:  Buildins?  trades  training 
under  GI  bill  of  rights.  Permits  worlc 
on  live  projects  with  full  Institutional 
subsistence  rates  provided  training  given 
veterans  is  on  public  school  property — 
hearings  July  14.  19.  26.  27.  28,  August  2, 
3.4;  reported  by  House  August  24 ;  House 
Report  No,  1314;  passed  House  August 
25.  1949;  pending  before  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

H,  R.  5965 :  Provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  veterans"  hospitals  involving  16.- 
000  beds.  Projects  to  be  altered  and 
changed  as  foUows: 


Facilities  to  be  altered 


Locatioa 


S\'-  ii'iijie,  N.  Y 

1  ii'lMleli-hia.  Fa. 

i'lttsbunth.  P» — 

Do      

WskHliinftoo,  D.  C 

Ail.uiU,  t«u 

Ciriciniiifi.  «>hfc> 

C"kv«*laud.  Ohio 

Do 

T,«ii><<vMlP.  Ky 

rhicinio,  IU    

K:iii.<<ii>  C'liy.  Mo 

Okhih  .■  :i  City,  OkU. 

St.  Loiii*.  Mo 


Type 


Ocoeni  mvilical 

.....do 


do 

N  e  uropjiychiatrie. 

Ocnrrtl  medickl 

do 


«io 

do 

N  europsy  chlatrtc . 
Onwnil  i:u>dksL.. 

do 

.....do 

do , 

do 


Boda 

From — 

T.>- 

:.!«' 

l.'HW 

:i  '■ 

;.  ^'i 

7,'<l 

1.-1  w 

1,<NI0 

1,  i^ 

JU. 

7J0 

MA 

71* 

.in) 

?« 

jmi 

l.tM» 

I, '««) 

1.290 

SM 

790 

HK) 

I.IUO 

'4<l 

-43 

'nt 

l.'HB 

l.UUO 


ffetv  facilities  to  be  constructed 


Locutioa 

Type 

Bods 

New  York 

}1    .,r.,f,,.ry      P3 

0«neral  mtHlloil... 
.  do 

JU 

.                   N.  O 

N.C 

<l3           

I               »*;i.  Teun 

;.-.  Fltt- 

,?.  c 

\!          ,  .  Tenn 

■;      .  .:,  .  .^^■.  t'U 

'-  I'll  

.Mich.... 

do 

N«uru(w¥chMtric . 

TubfmuoMs 

OtfiMTsl  iBuli**!-.. 

Goilerui  llMHllOkl... 

do 

do 

Neuru(Mychiatrk . 

Oeii<>ml  HMdioil... 
llO 

NMirup«ycbUtric . 

do 

do 

U«iMviil  HKxiioU... 
—  ..do — ........... 

do 

do 

do 

TubtsmtlMb 

sou 

2fl0 
801) 

l.MW 
91) 

1.UU) 

nio 

HW) 

!.••«) 
3JM 

1              •'      i.....^~.. 

■  >»*.... 

1              '-%  ,.. 

a.'idm'.'.'. 
V                    s.  bna'.'.'.'. 

so 

i -Midi 

7.V0 

lUI 

l.)W) 

jmi 

aui 
auu 
») 

9UU 

Reported  August  24.  1949:  House  Re- 
port No.  1315;  passed  House  April  24. 
1950.  with  amendment  directing  VA  to 
survey  possibility  of  used  abandoned 
armed  services  hospital :  reported  in  Sen- 
ate August  4.  1950;  Senate  Report  No. 
2249 

H.  R.  6034:  Authorizes  $5,000,000  for 
establishment  of  a  veterans'  hospital  for 
Ne;;ro  veterans  at  the  birthplace  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  in  Fraai^lin 
County.  Va. — hearings  August  10;  re- 
ported in  House  August  24;  House  Re- 
port No.  1317;  passed  House  September 
26.  1940:  pending  before  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

H  R.  6374  Substitute  4  basic  rates  as 
Indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the 
previous  15  rates  of  pensions  applicable 
to  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 
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Spamsh-Arneruan   War.   Phil:ppine  Insurrecuon.  and  Box'^r  Rehf.lUon 

vm:RAN^ 


Law 


80  days  or  morr  servicp  or  'lischaixe  for 

illf  V  iiinirrtd  in  line  of  duty: 

M«  disability $28.  snv 

k4taMit7 3«.i«i 

RdtMhitltv .- SU.4<1 

He  Tiiio 

Toi  ity 90.1X1 

.^ge  1.2 43.  at 

A)te  «i5 ttn.iK' 

.\(fe  fl8 57.  fill 

Ai:e  72 72.<»i 

AaeT.I ^ «i."»J 

Ai<l  and  Htlen<i«nce lUJ.  •*! 

Jlid  and  attendance 120.00/ 


F.  R. 

C374 


$00 


120 


Law 

RalM.  70  d»y»  or  aiora  service  bat  less  than  90 
days: 

Mo  dl«il«afcjr-_.. $17. 2R\ 

W  disabilily a.flO 

h  di«ibUity_ 26. 92 

H  dlsBbility 34.  .w 

Total  dlaabUlty «>  '« 

Al»6a 17  > 

AKe«S «i  '•' 

Ace  m «*.  i»" 

ACP  72 »••'«' 

Agi-  7.'5 flOOO/ 

Aid  iUid  attciidaDoe TKOO 


H.  R. 
674 


l«) 


78 


Law 


Raff^".  90  .lays  or  more  "lemoe  or  disrtiarce  for 
divii  liny  innirred  m  Une  of  <;uty:  m  attive 
9tT'.  cv  t«i-(<iro  cessation  of  hostilities; 

PermaBMrt  asd  tocai 

Hatod  panaancnt  and  total  tor 
tinuoos  period  of  10  years  or  reacta  a^c 

«  vcars 

Over  ace  aS  or  tiie  amount  bemg  paid 

Mar.  ».  IflSS.  il  tesB 

SO  peroent  disabled 

Aid  and 


n   R. 
b374 


%m 


1?) 

Nona 


Vi) 


no 


n.R. 


Widows  and  former  widows |4H.  00 

Wife  dorin«  service 60.00 

Additional  for  eacb  child 7. 20 

No   W'.tltiW 

^  ■■<■.■•..'■    -.'ifrN:''           68.20 

1   (to  age  16). 

,1 7.20 

1(                     ■■■itiiverj ... ..  25, 'J2 

2(1                 ,,•»>  l<iorover> 3H.  S8 

3  CI                         .              .       51.04 

Eu.  .'jorover). 

t                                      5.76 


No 
cbanpc 


DEPENDENTS 


Law 


H  R. 

6374 


No  provision.... 


-No 

pro- 
vision 


Law 


Widow? 

Widow     and     1 

child 

Additional  (or 

parh  child 

No  widow: 


£.')ch  addi- 
t  i  o  n  a  1 
child, 
total 
equally 
divided  — 


20 

3 

12 
1.'. 
2t> 


H.  R. 
6174 


Widows  and  fonncrw.dowjL 

\\\h'  durinc  strvice 

.\dditM»nal  lor  each  child... 
No  widow: 

1  child  (to  ape  16) 

Eat'h  additional  <>hild 
(to  mo  1  ft  >  .  total 


•  1. 


1 


iver) . 
16  or 


S4&00 

caw 

81.20 


7.21 
25.98 


ov(  ri 

3  chddnen    (age 

over) 

Each    addit  ional 

;!l'i-  II,  IT  nVi  r',  total 
e<4uaiJy  diVided 


16    or 

child 


SI  84 
176 


(Hearings  by  subcommittte  Feb.  8. 1550;  reported  in  Honse  Feb.  3!;  H.  Kept.  No.  in9;  passed  House  Mar.  6.  pendinc  helbre  Senate  Finance  Committee.) 


H,  R.  6359:  Establishes  a  floor  of  $60  a 
month  for  veterans  of  all  wars  and  peace- 
time who  have  service -con  nee  ted  tuber- 
culosis and  have  reached  a  condition  of 
complete  arrest — previously,  rate  applied 
only  to  World  War  I  veterans — reported 
in  House  January  25.  1950;  House  Report 
No.  1536;  passed  House  February  6; 
pending  before  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  R.  6560;  To  increase  the  monthly 
disabihty  benefits  upon  payment  of  addi- 
tional premium  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  $50  per  month  to  $100  per  month 
under  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act — hearings  by  subcommittee 
March  14.  15.  16.  and  17.  1950;  reported 
in  House  May  9.  1950;  House  Report  No. 
2022;  passed  House  July  17.  1950;  pend- 
ing before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  6561 :  Provides  uniformity  in  Vet- 
erans" Administration  laws  by  requiring 
that  the  terms  "wife"  and  •'dependent" 
shall  include  dependent  husband,  and 
the  term  'widow  "  shall  include  widower 
whenever  his  condition  is  such  that  if  the 
wife  were  hving  he  would  be  dependent 
upon  her  for  support — reported  in  House 
January  25,  1950;  Houte  Report  No,  1537; 
pa:ised  House  April  3.  1950;  pending  be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H  R.  6o62 :  Establishes  a  statutory 
award  rate  of  $42  per  month  independent 
of  other  compensation  for  the  loss,  or 
loss  of  the  use.  of  a  creative  organ— ap- 
plicable to  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
peacetime — present  rate  of  $30  a  month 
applied  only  to  World  War  I  veterans — 
reported  in  House  January  25.  1950: 
Hou.se  Report  No.  1538;  passed  Hou.-^ 
Fei»ruary  'JO;  pending  'oefore  Senate  Fi- 
mmce  Committee. 

H  R  6673:  Provides  treble  damages 
against  any  seller  of  property  guaran- 
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teed  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  who  re- 
ceives a  "side  payment"  above  the  price 
determined  by  Veterans'  Administration 
appraisers — reported  in  House  January 
25.  1950;  House  Report  No.  1539;  passed 
House  February  6.  1950;  pendmg  be- 
fore Senate  Labor  and  Pijblic  Welfare 
Committee. 

H.  R.  7534 :  To  create  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  to  January  1.  1950.  for 
any  World  War  n  veteran  who  developed 
the  disease  of  psychosis — reported  in 
House  May  10.  1950;  House  Report  No. 
2030:  passed  House  June  5.  1950;  pend- 
ing before  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

H.  R,  7739;  To  place  on  a  parity  with 
World  War  II  veterans  those  veterans 
who  served  as  cadets  and  midshipmen  in 
West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  during  World  War  I  and 
the  Spanish  War — reported  in  House 
May  9,  1950;  House  Report  No,  2023; 
passed  House  May  15;  pending  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 

H.  R.  8236:  Permits  the  accumulation 
of  dividends  m  the  Nauonal  Service  life 
Insurance  fund  on  any  dividends  payable 
after  January  1.  1951.  unless  veteran  re- 
quests payment  of  dividends  m  cash — 
hearings  bv  subcommittee  on  H.  R.  5574, 
similar  bill,  on  March  14.  15.  16,  and  17, 
1950;  reported  in  House  May  9.  1950; 
House  Report  No.  2024;  passed  House 
July  17;  pending  before  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

H.  R.  8576;  Authorizes  150  pesos  $75) 
for  bunai  and  funeral  expenses  of  any 
person  who  served  m  the  organized  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  pursuant  to  the  military 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  Jul%-  26.  1941— reported  in 
House  Jioly  11.  1950;  House  Report  No. 


2490;  passed  House  July  27;  pending  be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  8848 :  Provides  for  a  study  to  be 
coordinated  by  War  Claims  Commission 
of  the  health  of  World  War  n  prisoners 
of  war — hearings  by  subcommittee  Sep- 
tember 15.  1950;  reported  December  14; 
House  Report  No.  3188:  passed  House 
December  18;  reported  in  Senate  De- 
cember 22;  Senate  Report  No.  2699. 

H.  R.  9911:  Provides  gratuitous  in- 
demnity of  $10,000  for  all  servicemen  and 
contains  the  following  provisions-  First. 
on  and  after  June  27.  1950,  each  person 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  insured  against 
death  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  without 
cost  to  the  person:  second,  protection 
covers  period  from  induction  into  active 
service  and  90  days  after  separation  from 
service;  third,  if  person  is  injured  in 
service  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him 
uninsurable  at  standard  commercial 
rates,  he  may  obtain  a  policy  under  the 
National  Service  Life  In.surance  Act: 
fourth,  bars  future  entrants  to  United 
States  Government  life  insurance  and 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
grams, after  er^ctment  of  this  act  but 
any  person  having  one  of  these  policies 
may  continue  it  in  force  or  if  he  has  a 
lapsed  policy  he  may  reinstate  it  upon  a 
showing  of  good  health:  fifth,  beneficia- 
ries limited  to  members  of  unmeaiate 
family;  sixth,  indemnity  paid  in  month- 
ly installments  of  S92.90  each  over  10- 
year  penod:  seventh,  indemnity  cannot 
be  assigned  for  benefit  of  creditors  and 
is  exempt  from  taxation— ::a:-:n;--s  by  a 
su'occmmittee  November  28  sj.  30,  De- 
cember 5,  6,  7,  and  12.  1950;  reported 
December  14.  1950;  House  Report  No. 
3190;  passed  House.  December  18  pend- 
ing before  Senate  Finance  Commiitee. 
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of  auxiliaries  to  veterans'  oreaniia- 
tions— Public  Law  661.  EiRhty-flrst  Con- 
gress, approved  AuRU't  4.  1950. 

Provision  was  made  for  free  naailing 
privileges  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Porcrs  of  the  United  States  on  active 
duty  m  Korea  or  m  such  other  areas  aa 
the  President  of  tne  United  States  may 
designate  as  combat  zones  or  theaters  oi 
military  operations— Public  Law  609, 
EiKhty-flrst  Congress,  approved  July  12, 

1950 

Another  enactment  provides  for  an 
extension  imrii  June  30,  1936.  of  the  cur- 
rent $>00  payment  ptrr  a:inimi  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  State  or  Terri- 
torial homes  for  the  support  of  each  dis- 
abled soldier  or  sailor  of  the  United 
SUtes  cared  for  thereuv-Pubiic  Law 
823,  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
September  23.  1950, 

A  law  was  passed  amending  the  Armed 
py>rce8  Leave  Act  to  extend  until  June 
30  1951  the  tune  within  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  for  terminal -leave 
pay_Pubhc  Law  479.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, approved  April  26.  1950. 

The  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
provides  allowances  tor  dependents  of 
enlisted  members  ol  the  uniformed 
atrvices— Public  Law  771.  Eighty-flrst 
Congress,  approved  September  8.  1950, 

One  of  the  laws  confers  upon  veterans 
of  the  Spanish- American  War.  Including 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Phihppine 
InsurrecUon.  suffering  from  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  the  same  rights  to 
out-patient  treatment  as  are  available  to 
war  veterans  sufferm;^  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities — Public  Law  791. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 19.  1950. 

In  addition,  the  following  measures 
were  passed  by  the  House  and  were  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

I  am  reentering  them  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  secture  their  final  passage  in  the 
early  days  of  the  coming  session. 

ffiiia  PASSID  BY   HOUSJI  AND   PEITOING   IN   SENATK 

H.  R.  1941:  Excludes  from  the  terms 
"parent."  -father."  or  ""mother"  under 
Nat:onai  Sei-vice  Ufe  Insurance  Act  any 
parent  who  shall  have  deserted  his 
family  for  a  period  of  7  years  and  who 
shall  remain  in  such  desertion  at  the 
time  insurance  matured— reported  in 
House  January  24.  1950;  House  Report 
No.  1510:  passed  House  February  6; 
pending  in  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  2108:  Amends  the  so-called  De- 
pendency Allowance  Act  to  provide  that 
dependent  husbands  of  female  veterans 
may  be  listed  as  dependents  in  order  for 
the  veteran  to  receive  addiuonul  com- 
pensation where  the  veteran  is  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled— rept^rted  May  5: 
House  Report  No.  511:  passed  House  May 
16.  1949;  pending  in  Senate  Finance 
Commitiee 

HR.  4617:  Provides  pensions  for 
World  Wars  I  and  II  veterans.  A  sec- 
tional analysis  follows: 

Section  1  Any  veteran  meeting  service 
requirements  and  income  limits  less  than 
55  3rears  of  age  who  has  a  single  disability 
of  60  percent  or  more,  or  two  or  more 


di;sabiliUes.  one  of  which  Is  40  percent 
or  more,  malcing  a  combined  rating  of 
70  percent  or  more    and  who  is  unem- 
ployable, shall  be  entitled  to  $60  a  month 
pension.     The  same  rate  applies  to  a 
man  a«t^d  55  who  has  disability  of   60 
percent  or  more,  single  or  combined,  and 
upon  reaching  age  60.  the  disability  re- 
quirement is  reduced  to  50  percent.  Note: 
The  benefits  applying  below  age  65  are 
now  provided  by  VA  re„'ulaticn  known 
Hs  extension  5  of   Uie   1945   Disability 
Rating  Schedule.    At  ase  65.  the  veteran 
would  be  presumed  to  be  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  without  a  medical 
examinition.  and  regardless  of  unem- 
ployabiUty.  would  receive  a  pension  of 
$72  per  month. 

Section  2:  Provides  rate  of  $100  in  lieu 
of  the  $60  and  $72  ratco  mentioned  above 
for  those  veterans  who  are  so  helpless 
or  bhnd  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and 
attend;i.nce  of  another  person. 

Section  3:  Raises  the  annual  Income 
limitation  for  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents from  the  present  $1,000  to  S1.200. 
The  S2.500  limit  for  veterans  who  have 
dependents  is  left  unchan;,'ed. 

Section  4:  Raises  the  annual  income 
limiution  for  widows  without  children 
from  ihe  present  $1,000  to  $1  200.  The 
$2,500  limitation  for  widows  who  have 
children  is  left  unchanged. 

Section  5 :  Bars  benefits  under  the  pro- 
▼iaions  of  this  act  to  anyone  belonging 


to  an  onjaniiatJon  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  or  vio- 
lence—hearings March  29.  30.  31.  April 
5  6.  7.  8.  12.  13.  16.  26.  27.  28  reported 
May  12.  1949.  Hou^e  Report  No.  580; 
passed  House  June  1.  1949;  now  pending 
in  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Note:  The  orminal  pension  bill.  H.  R. 
2681  which  was  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Maich  24.  1949.  by  a  vote  of 
208  to  207.  provided  the  following:  $90 
per  month  pension  for  World  War  1  and 
II  veterans  on  reaching  age  65;  aid  and 
attendance  rate  of  $120  m  Ueu  of  S90  lor 
thase  helpless  or  blind;  raised  the  m- 
come  limitaUons  for  widows  from  $1  000 
to  $2  000  If  without  children  from  S2  500 
to  $3  000  if  with  children:  placed  World 
War  n  widows  on  same  basis  as  World 
War  I  widows  for  purpose  of  receiving 
pension. 

H.  R.  5833:  Building  trades  training 
under  GI  bill  of  rights.  P  ■  "^'orJc 
on  live  projects  with  full  .onal 

subsistence  rates  provided  training  given 
veterans  is  on  public  school  property — 
heariniis  July  14.  13.  28.  27.  28.  Aug'X-t  2. 
3.  4;  reported  by  Hotise  August  24.  House 
Report  No.  1314;  passed  House  Autrust 
25.  1949:  pending  before  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

H.  R.  5965:  Provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  veterans  hospitals  Involving  16.- 
000  beds.  Projects  to  be  altered  and 
changed  as  follows: 
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Reported  August  24.  1949:  House  Re- 
port No.  1315:  passed  Hou.«!e  April  24. 
1950.  with  amendment  directing  VA  to 
sur%'ey  possibility  of  used  abandoned 
armed  services  hospital;  reported  in  Sen- 
ate August  4.  1950;  Senate  Report  No. 
2249 

H.  R.  6034:  Authorizes  $5,000,000  for 
establishment  of  a  veterans'  hospital  for 
Negro  veterans  at  the  birtliplace  of 
Booker  T.  Washifagtou  in  Fiaoklin 
County.  Va. — hearings  August  10;  re- 
ported in  House  August  24;  House  Re- 
port No.  1317;  passed  House  September 
26.  1940:  pending  before  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

H.  R.  6374 :  Substitute  4  basic  rates  as 
Indicated  In  the  following  table  for  the 
previous  15  rates  of  pensions  applicable 
to  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 
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Honse  Feb.  3;  H.  Kept.  No.  1718,  passed  House  Mar.  6;  pendinr  heforp  Senate  Finance  Committe* 


H  R.  6559:  EsUblishes  a  floor  of  $60  a 
month  for  veterans  of  all  wars  and  peace- 
time who  have  service-connected  tuber- 
culosis and  have  reached  a  condition  of 
complete  arrest — previously,  rate  appUed 
only  to  World  War  I  veterans — reported 
in  House  January  25.  1950:  House  Report 
No  1536;  passed  House  February  6; 
pending  before  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  R.  6560 :  To  increase  the  monthly 
disabiUty  benefits  upon  payment  of  addi- 
tional premium  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  S50  per  month  to  $100  per  month 
under  the  National  Sers'ice  Life  Insur- 
ance Act— hearings  by  subcommittee 
March  14.  15.  16.  and  17.  1950:  reported 
in  House  May  9.  1950 :  House  Report  No. 
2022;  passed  House  July  17.  1950:  pend- 
inK  before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  6561  Provides  uniformity  m  Vet- 
erans' Administration  laws  by  requiring 
that  the  terms  •wife"  and  "dependent" 
shall  mclude  dependent  husband,  and 
the  term  "widoW  shall  mclude  widower 
whenever  his  condition  is  such  that  if  the 
wife  were  living  he  would  be  dependent 
upon  her  for  support— reported  in  House 
Januarv  25. 1950:  House  Report  No.  1537; 
passed  House  AprU  3.  1950:  pending  be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  6562  Estabhshes  a  statutory 
award  rate  of  $42  per  month  independent 
of  other  compensation  for  the  loss,  or 
loss  of  the  use.  of  a  creative  organ— ap- 
plicable to  veterans  of  all  wars  and 
peacetime — present  rate  of  $30  a  month 
applied  only  to  World  War  I  veterans- 
reported  in  House  January  25.  1950: 
Hou.se  Reixirt  No.  1538:  passed  House 
February  JO:  pendinu  'oefore  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

H.  R  6673  Provide?  treble  damages 
aj^amst  any  seller  of  property  guaran- 
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teed  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  who  re- 
ceives a  "side  payment '  above  the  price 
determined  by  Veterans'  Administration 
appraisers— reported  in  House  January 
25.  1950:  House  Report  No.  1539;  passed 
House  February  6.  1950:  pending  be- 
fore Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

H.  R.  7534 :  To  create  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  to  Januarj'  1.  1950.  for 
any  World  War  n  veteran  who  developed 
the  disease  of  psychosis — reported  In 
House  May  10.  1950:  House  Report  No. 
2030:  passed  House  June  5.  1950:  pend- 
ing before  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  7739:  To  place  on  a  parity  with 
World  War  II  veterans  those  veterans 
who  served  as  cadets  and  midshipmen  in 
West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  during  World  War  I  and 
the  Spanisli  War— reported  in  House 
Mav  9.  1950:  House  Report  No.  2023; 
passed  House  May  15;  pending  before 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  8236:  Permits  the  accumulation 
of  dividends  in  the  National  Ser%-ice  Life 
Insurance  fund  on  any  dividends  payable 
after  January  1.  1951.  unless  veteran  re- 
quests payment  of  dividends  m  cash — 
hearings  by  subcommittee  on  H.  R.  5574. 
similar  bill,  on  March  14,  15.  16,  and  17. 
1950:  reported  in  House  May  9.  1950; 
House  Report  No.  2024:  passed  House 
July  17:  pending  before  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

H.  R.  8576:  Authorizes  150  pesos  S75) 
for  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  any 
person  who  served  m  the  organized  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  pursuant  to  the  military 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  July  26.  1941— reported  m 
House  July  11.  1950;  House  Report  No. 


2490;  passed  House  July  27:  pending  be- 
fore Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.  R.  8848 :  Provides  for  a  study  to  be 
coordinated  by  War  Claims  Commission 
of  the  health  of  World  War  n  prisoners 
of  war— hearings  by  subcommittee  Sep- 
tember 15.  1950;  reported  December  14; 
House  Report  No.  3188;  passed  House 
December  18;  reported  m  Senate  De- 
cember 22:  Senate  Report  No.  2699. 

H.   R.   9911:   Provides   gratuitous   in- 
demnity of  $10,000  for  all  servicemen  and 
contains  the  following  provisions:  First, 
or.  and  after  June  27.  1950.  each  person 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  insured  against 
death  in  the  amount  of  SlO.OOO  without 
cost  to  the  person:   second,  protection 
covers  period  from  induction  into  active 
ser\'ice  and  90  days  after  separation  from 
serv'ice:   third,   if   person  is   injured   m 
semce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him 
uninsurable    at     standard     commercial 
rates,  he  may  obtain  a  policy  under  the 
National  Service  Life    Insurance    Act; 
fourth,  bars  future  entrants  to  United 
States  Government  life  insurance  and 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pio- 
?rams.  after  enactment  of  this  act  but 
any  person  hanng  one  of  these  poUcies 
may  contmue  it  m  force  or  if  he  has  a 
lapsed  policy  he  may  reinstate  it  upon  a 
showing  of  ^ood  health:  fifth,  beneficia- 
ries limited  to  members  of   immediate 
family:  sixth,  mdemnity  paid  in  month- 
ly installments  of  S92.90  each  over  10- 
year  period:  seventh,  indemnity  cannot 
be  assigned  for  benefit  of  creditors  and 
is  pxempt  from  taxation— heanngs  by  a 
suoccmmittee  November  28.  29,  30.  De- 
cember 5.  6.  7.  and  12.  1950;  reported 
December   14,   1950:    House  Report   No. 
3190;  passed  House.  December  18    pend- 
ing before  Senatt  Finance  Committee. 
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Appropriation!,  Second   Session,   Eighty- 
first  Congre»» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  CLARENCE  CANNON 

t  F    MISSCUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  2,  1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
customary  at  the  conclu.siori  of  a  session. 
I  submit  a  summary  of  budget  estimates 
and  action  thereon  in  the  appropriation 
measures  considered  and  adopted  durin,;^ 
the  second  session  of  the  Eishty-first 
Congress.  Only  five  appropriation  bills 
were  considered  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion,  including   two  supplemental  bills 

Comparison  of  budget  e.itimates,  appropriati 


primarily  for  defense  items,  but  not 
counting  the  District  of  Columbia  Taiil 
which  is  not  a  charge  on  the  general 
revenues. 

Budget  estimates  for  appropriations  in 
these  bills  totaled  $74.242  32.^.361  wh.ch 
were  reduced  by  $1  972.985.794;  amounU 
enacted  totaled  $72  269.339  567. 

Estimates  for  contractual  authority 
and  loan  authorizations  totaled  $3,000.- 
204.500.  acain.st  which  $3,183,935,000  was 
approved  for  these  categories  of  obliea- 
tional  availability.  In  addition,  provi- 
sion for  an  over-all  cut  of  not  less  than 
$350,000  000  was  included  in  the  omnibus 
appropriation  bill,  and  since  this  figure 
was  a  minimum  rather  than  a  fixed  sum, 
total  reductions  against  estimates  for  all 
items  aggregate  not  less  than  $2,339,255.- 
294. 

There  follows  a  tabulation  summariz- 
ing the  amounts  in  comparative  form: 

ons,  and  authorizations,  2d  sesit..  81tt  Co^g. 


APrBurUATIO.NS 


lnr<>nf  (Wflcifncy.  I'.-flfl  . 

H    J    Hen.  47»i  ' 

I»*ft«eucy.  I«a) 


CenernI  A: 

Ch.  11    U. 
Ch.  in.  r'l 
Ch.  IV.  1 1 
Ch.  V.  Lai 
Ch.  VI.  A^:i.. ..... 

Ch.  VII    liitiri..r 

Ch.  VIII.  !•  .!.  ■- 

Ch.  I.\.  C 

Ch.  X.  Ixt 

Cb.  XU  Votmu  i*tU 

Totiil.  general  ai't.. 


.J  ( Ke»l»>rAl  funds  only) .. 


.-,  Commetce.  Jmilciury... 

>t  utTitv  ,... 

>1  StH-uriiy 


II  I.Tlt  (ifflws.. 

■  rufnt 


Ttw  »upfil«*inent.'»I,  lurtl   ........ — 

S-M'Od  !iU|i|>l<'i)ii-Tital.  IMl............ ._............. -....- 

Total,  appropriittioas ...- 

CONTRACT  A f  TH(»IZ.% TIC  NS 


('■enmU  Ap|>r<>i>rMti<>o  .Kct.  UVSt 
Ch.  Ill    -•sti 


Ch.  V  Ut 
Ch.  Vll.  h 
Ch.  VIII.  I 
Ch.  X.  IV!,     - 

Tutai,  itirn«ral»<.-t. 


.  ConimMTM,  JutUstanr 

-■Vftiriiy.... 


'it.. 


Th*  wipplpirepntal,  1*51  

S-cwoti  »iil>(>ii'inf  ittMl,  IU5I 

Tutul.  eontnct  iiithorttstkxu 

t<l.lX    AITHORIX.VTION« 

Ci«nfntl  Approprt  tt*.m  Act,  IS»61: 

Ch.  XI.  Ff  .................................. 

Total,  (viMrnil  :ict ..^.......m.... 

Pistrri  ol  Coluiuhia  Act 

Th^supptenK'ntal.  l«Sl • 

Total,  loan  tiutlk>ruutk>ns 

:ttloMS,  contract  !uith<>riitiitk>ns.  and   kwn 


Tot»l. 

iMlth 

Cv«r'«Uvui  vUvni'ml  .\ pproprlattou  .Vctl.... 


Not  tot.»l. 


Builfift-t  estimates 


$S'JS.  r.lt   rjm 


L.iw 


<!■ 
1. 

» ;:ii  ■•-'ivi   -i'* 


$T 


I  ■'.  (¥>«>.  (nm 


1.1- 

2.  • 


8.» 
13. 


ID.  mm.  iim 


1." 


—  1.  3»'.  '»•» 
-1 

—  1  ■ 

—  I 
— ♦• 


35.  .V.1. 


■jW 


-1.' ' 

JM^ ~ 

^.■^ 

—    " 

-i.«ri 

*>.v 

TH 

— « 

r^^. 

(vm 

-*-3t 

••It. 

'W) 

i.vt.aw,ww 


1. ;- 

X'JKI.  IW.  ,MW 


—  S.  -TT    V»l 


X3.. 


-jO 


«I0.  OUt^.  OIW 


tl 


2r<.  '..«'.  .4 


>iaaa.saao«i 


-♦"■JU.. 


.-;     .1     ..1 


v.Miaktu 


77.  ati  sw.  stJj 


miMQW 


«&< 


7S.  lU  ri.  MC 


.  «.  ■»-•.  .    t. 


-Ukwiaau 


-U7«ll&X»t 
-i  iJt,  3M.  /H 


'  IrM  wiHtncMitfcpwitMrrwff  irfthT'HiwtT  vil  fw'*'  ••  '^  ''-*  TM 

I  (^  MkHt*"'*   !ni1>>(fru(^  lYUilnu't  .tilthoi  ta^tlun  IM  til*  |Min-liii-^  •>!  luiV0Mi,M)0poaB4iof  rKV  vooi  to 

'lawldii  I  KKA  tuiJisa\:utaM«<u|M>n  cvrttncatioaolMtU. 

«l>ubUr  1  .... 

*  AppUwMiiy  tw  >>  '  '"  ^••aiTiti  At>t>ro|<r'atKHi  .Vet.  liASI. 


IHraWil  MPTTICM. 


UoTcilin?  Ceremony  m  Honor  of  the  Hon- 
orable Brent  Spence,  Chairaan,  and  the 
Honorable  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Former 
CluiriDan,  House  Cocinirtee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

EXTENSION  OP  RE:.IAHK3 

T 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

IN  THE  HOrSZ  OF  REPRZ5ENTATIVI3 
Tue-^day,  January  2, 1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  a  transcr.pt  of  the  cere- 
mony incident  to  the  unveiling  of  por- 
traits of  the  gentleman  from  K- 
1  Mr.  Spence  i .  chairman,  and  the 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott], 
former  '  ^n  of  t'     "'     -e  Cotiwnit- 

tee  on  B  and  C 

This  ceremony,  under  the  du-ection  of 
the  f!-om  North  Carolina  L Mr. 

DiA.N  ce  m  the  committee  room 

on  December  12.  and  a  full  report  of  tbe 
ceremony  follows; 

[Prom  the  Committee  on  Banting  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
December  li.  1S301 

Mr.  Da^.Hi.  The  members  of  the  Comimttcc 
on  Baa)ua«  and  Currency  o!  the  Hcuae  of 
Represent* tiTes  are  appreeUtive  of  the  fact 
that  you.  dl5tin^i*he<l  Repreeentatives  of 
The  Departments,  our  fncnd^  and  the  ladie*. 
are  preeent  with  tis  on  this  happy  oceaaton. 
We  are  here,  aa  you  knov.  to  honor  two 
rt  the  beloved  and  highly  cstMOWd  aicm-> 
ben  ot  oar  eoaumttee.  tbe  fenUcoMn  who 
^ir  at  the  head  of  the  tabie. 

Before  I  proossd.  X  would  like  to  read  a 
communtcatio&: 

Tm  Wkttt  Ho<*9«.  Dfe*mh*r  li.  1954. 
DE.\a  CoNcazssMA.M  Do.xx  I  am  (lad  to 
hear  that  two  more  ptcturss  are  to  be  added 
tomorrow  to  the  notable  eoUcctton  of  Isadara 
who  have  acrvcd  their  oooacry  in  the  Bouae 
of   Repre?*ntar;Tes. 

It  u  p  Dproprtate 

neaae«  oi  :.i  .=^!fT  8rt?»'-» 

and  Jissi  P  ^.  of  >Ci>  i 

and    '  e:;iTPiy     ci    toe 

«re«'  i  and  Curtency, 

vi  vut  cereinooy. 
.1   they   are  dtsefavftof 
In    these   critical   ttiae*   are   of   auperlauve 
importance. 

Please  extend  my  hearty  :on*  and 

wannest  penonal  frccctacs  lu  oa  vao  fati»r 
for  the  presentatloa  SMffclaee. 
Very  aloemiy  yours. 

BAaar  S   Tiocaic. 
{Applause  I 

Let  me  repeat,  we  are  tndud  happy  to 
have  representatives  from  tbe  White  Bottw 
and  the  key  departmental  agenctas  that  from 
time  to  tUBs  appear  before  thia  nna ■rtttrt  at 
the  COBgraw. 

T^  'ime  to  attempt  to  eokiglae  tbeae 

twc  men   whom  we   boDor  today — I 

thtnJt  It  wU!  suSce  to  tay  that  thoae  wte 
now  't"-\.»  i!.ii  ?•  ivf  **rvii*^  «*th  them  on 
this  them 

Tlu-ir  v.iirx-r>  iii  iiie  V '■'I'-s^^"*  run 
parallel,  and  for  that  reason  tt 
gather  approprtata  that  tbt  eoaunitree 
should  choose  to  honor  tbam  Jolntty.  My 
conea<{ue«  who  vvu  reoogawe  around  the 
t  i>i>  >-^d  tn  the  well,  aaatety:  BaowM.  of 
c  P«rMA.N.   of   Texas,    MOMai'MSr.   of 

t.  N   .  Hkv-.     cf    Arkaaaaa;    Baoi^   of 
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H  '■•  4  V 


M  y. 


.liClS.    ECL- 

wi    Sew   Terse. 


-    cA  Sew  York;  OH.^ 

SicTH,  or  OtoUr  icw»«r..  of  Fennaylvania; 
TaiXB.  at  kjwa;  McMiuax.  cZ  ULrac:-.  Ks.- 
■«av.  at  Itew  York.  Ccuu  cf  ganaa  gtxL, 
at  wiaecnato;  Sojtt.  a(  PMsnayHan:^    Jfrcs- 

oatCT  made  poaaibie  the  ptessrea  socn  to  be 

~    to    ne    the    very 
1,    nreaemma    the 


of  tbe 

to  aiia^   wizh  a  gmad  portrait 

|ilwni^ii|ihfr  Mr.  Bobert  gwaf.  tomake  zhe 

a  of  oar  cliatrma&  and  fomr  duux- 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Shoaf  has  xritj 

out  ttoe  aplawOd  qnaltttes  and  pe- 

lati  _ 

! 


not  only  is  ir.  icn-ir  ir.c  »  •-■.cu':*  '  :  ".«:> 
great  Am^crtcaiia.  but  as  an  tnaptra  ten  to 
ail  otbos  wtko  eoaae  to  tbta  ocaaattu  :.  that 
they 


sbtp.  I  fsel  pretty 
of  tt. 

And  tat  tbe  S  years  tbat 
weU-beloswd  trtend. 

I  knew  that 
oat  of  tbe 


WoLCorrr.  my 
oC   this 
Imt 


jMr.  WotcoTTi  were  eiee«d  in 
lan.  In  xiiom  days  we  had  the 
■e^ilaB  of  Coi^Be^  ^nrf  ::  was  iu:t  uctil 
MATch  1*31  that  tbe  gmtfcemaa  Txam.  to* 
pj-.a  D-w  -••.  of  Kenttrity  aad  trcm  the 
Se'enth  DUtrtet  of  MWIiiean  cniar  the 
United  Sts'-es  Hcose  of 
that  ttakP  tbeir 
tiwm  on  tbe  job 

gtwen  aa- 

. of  the  Seventy-thirdCcafTMa  caBod 

by  FrcBidcat  Booaevelt  hi  jtweb  MM  tbey 
ctit  their  eve  teeth  on  the  Fiiwrfory  Bank- 
cf  1983.  Smoe  iboee  eraelai  daya  op 
wlU  siMW  that  tiad«r 
o<    th' 

£ar-f«oebk«  MtBHTlnn  mrng  reports 

into  law 

■irtTt  ca  Bankmg  sal  Cv-rrency.    Too.  <*i 


(Proiongad  ac ;_.-.=<  , 

aaajortty  leader.  Mr    Mc* 
-'  Mis!*e!*3><-t».     (Applaose.  I 

l^iscz_s    i.~c — caee  a  gpaakar  al- 

•  apaafcfi — Speaker 

fnendi  of  tbe  «»  aperlal  gMata  of  tbe  oc- 
casion. Like  tbe  speakers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  Z  am  very  glad  to  be  here  I  think 
tbe  beak  iiMiiua  of  tbe  deep  reelect 


very  fact  tbat 
ct  iadiea  and  gen 
I  am  rare  that 
of 
tbe 
of 
lef  tbe 
hot  each  and  ewery  one  at  jtm 
of  tbe  deep  reapecs  thsr  yen  bokl  for 


Mr   Msartor   Mr  DkAWw.  Spaafear  Batwcsis. 

vf    ■-'--^  Leader  McCoeicacK.  urnnbers  of  tbe 
-.ee.   an<2   friends  of  our  two 
a-rd    4iwfi    of   the 

r   tjiu'—   ^otae  a  Idiwi  IItt    aeetlng. 
s   fan  of 

-J 

:  to  pay  hoaor  %o 
:!...*„     .^ve  icrved  for  mne  than  W 
as  Ifembers  z*  :he  Ooapeaa  and  of  tldapaat 


tct 
laaderahip.  I 
my  et^ieagiass  en  tbe 

for   fuu   who   are   fatai*.   sc   macy    of 

and  stewacda  of  t&e 

tbia 


'.iiA'.  s.  All  nt 

•t-=e   and  tbat 

1  mwhteb 


-T  my 


la- 


at  thJa  tune  I 
er.  Mr  RAvacan.  of 

Mr    Ratsc 

Mr  b-Chansan.  aav  tlaae  I  can  refar  to  a 
BsiniWIran  u  Ba"  I  am  pleased.  I  am  happy 
«o  be  bera 

X  atvw  ttaa^M  tbat  I  wculd  live  to  see 
tBe  day  wten  1  wowid  sae  J^-sa  Woaforr 
onveded.     iL.t^s^tar.] 


to  c 

aHnvBafer  tbe  . 
thetr  Jammtm 
lutloB   of  many   grave   » 
Amertea  la  a  great  c 

what  we  --    _  ..  . 
«  only  the  r-r.2re 
try  bat  the  fanga  of  tcBt  vorM. 
wa  see  very  fiiliwaN  tnbartng  tw.  ,_    -  - 

Wauaan  tn  ^«se  of  t^  tbat  in  ins  cf  iWa 

on  l^ri^ng  and  Curretrcrr  whli^ 

lyof 

X  kaalt  at  ttaae  two  ptecona.  tbe  cam  a(  the 

sedate  and  ssn- 
tbat  be  is.  and 
at  tbat  of  oar  baiooad  »ead  of 
a  Ilttte  bit  ivcofab.  ^  BtUe  Mt  wtOi  an 
of  -'Wbat'k  mmtng  next.**  Tea  knew  we  ] 
always  base  ao  wooder  about 


f 


ly  ueciipy  a  plaee  tas  tbH  great 

tbat  of  another  great 
of     "  " 
.  of  tbiB  oaaoMnae  tor  aaany  years. 
And  w!xm  many  of  na  ba 


and.  Ibope. 
for  many  years. 


I 


I 
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Natu.al  Gas  for  N^-w  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACin  SETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi.«h  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Norman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northeastern  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Co..  of  Sprinirfield.  Mass. : 

NoETHFASTniN   GaS  TRANSMISSION  CO.. 

Spnngfifd.  Mass  .  Drcrinber  27.  1950. 
The  Honora^ilc  Thomas  J.  Lane. 
House  Office  Btnlding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr«  CONCSESSMAN  Lane:  During  the  many 
nionth-5  that  the  project  to  bring  natural 
pas  to  New  England  has  been  pending.  I  know 
that  you  have  expressed  much  Interest  in 
cueing  natural  gas  become  a  reality  for  this 
industrially  Important  region. 

I  am  writing  ta  you  now  because  of  this 
Interest  In  natural  gas  on  your  part.  My 
purpose  Is  twofold:  to  report  to  you  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  since  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Issued  a  certificate  to  Northeast- 
ern Gas  Transmission  Co.  to  build  a  N-  w  Eng- 
land pipeline,  and  to  suqeest  how  you  might 
be  oT  further  assistance  in  bringing  the  full 
benefits  of  natural  gas  to  the  gas  consumers 
--Of  New  Ehgland  and  your  district. 

But  first.  I  might  reemphaslze  something 
you  already  know— that  most  legislators  have 
gone  on  record  as  having  said,  in  effect,  tliat 
thev  favor  whatever  applicant  pipeline  com- 
pany that  can  get  natural  gas  Into  New  Eng- 
land quickest,  cheapest,  and  best. 

Now.  about  our  progress. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Issued  us 
a  certificate  to  build  a  New  England  pipeline 
on  November  8.  1950.  ImmediaTely  upon  the 
Issuance  of  this  certificate,  we  placed  10 
survey  crews  in  the  fi«ld,  and  as  of  E>ecem- 
ber  31.  1950.  we  will  have  completed  the 
survey  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  main  lines 
we  are  authorized  to  build.  Some  pipe  has 
already  b^en  delivered  and  all  the  pipe  re- 
CjUired  for  1951  construction  will  have  been 
delivered  before  summer.  Pipe  will  be  Komg 
Into  the  earth  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground  in  the  spring. 

Northeastern  will  t>e  bringing  gas  to  nearly 
all  the  areas  of  New  England  It  has  been 
authorized  to  serve  before  the  winter  of  1951. 
This  IS  certainly  proof  that  we  are  doing  all 
In  our  power  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
getting  gas  here  quickest. 

What  have  we  done  about  providing  the 
cheapest  and  best  gas  service? 

In  meeting  these  requirements  we  can 
best  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  Its  opinion  No.  202. 
In  this  opinion  the  Commission  said: 

"It  is  still  our  opinion,  based  upon  analysis 
of  the  economic  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  region,  as  shown  by  this  record,  that 
the  public  interest  would  best  be  served 
through  fully  co<5rdlnated  facilities  free  to 
secure  gas  from  wnatever  s<jurces  of  supply 
are  best  able  to  meet  the  large  ultimate 
demands  of  New  England  for  natural  gas 
upon  the  most  favorable  terms  and  condi- 
tions " 

Here,  certainly.  Is  the  Commission's  defini- 
tion of  what  is  cheapest  and  best. 

In  attempting  to  measure  up  to  this  defi- 
nition, we  filed  on  December  21.  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Pv>wer  Commliision.  a 
copy  of  which  Is  enclo.'^ed.  The  petitlvui.  us 
you  will  see.  proposes  by  a  minimum  of  in- 
vestment. t'>  maJce  natural  k^a*  available  to 
the  entire  New  EngUnd  market. 


It  m-ftsures  up  to  the  yardstick  of  getting 
gas  to  New  England  cheapest  and  best  by 
ellmlnntlng  an  extensive  and  needless  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  that  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  two  overlapping  lines.  The 
application  Involves  a  total  Inve.stment  of 
about  $.38,000,000.  For  only  $10,475  OCO  addi- 
tional cost  we  can  serve  every  town  which 
Algonquin  proprjses  to  serve  at  a  cost  of 
$30,477,800.  If  two  duplicating  lines  are 
built  in  New  England  the  cost  would  be 
about  $58  (iOO.OOO.  The  consumer  would  he 
saddled,  throiis^h  hU'her  rates,  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  resulting  costs  of  duplicated 
Investment,  personnel,  operating  expecses, 
and  taxes.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  certainly 
proof  that  we  can  get  pas  here  cheapest. 

Upon  e.\nmiiiatlon  of  the  map.  Included 
ns  part  of  the  enclosed  application,  you  will 
see  that  we  are  In  a  position  to  serve  the 
entire  New  England  market  with  construc- 
tion of  only  a  relatively  minor  additional 
amount  of  pipeline. 

Meeting  the  requirement  of  bringing  nat- 
tir;il  ga.s  to  New  England  in  the  best  manner 
involves  several  factors.  Many  areas  of  New 
England,  as  things  now  stand,  have  not  been 
certified  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  service  by  us.  althoui^h  we  have  been 
willing  to  serve  them.  The  other  pipeline 
contender.  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co., 
has  never  wanted  to  serve  many  of  these 
areas.  Certainly  no  part  of  New  England 
where  a  genuine  market  exists  should  be 
without  the  benefits  of  natural  gas. 

If  our  application  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  approved,  we  can 
assure  these  areas  of  natural  gss.  But  more 
than  that,  we  can  get  natural  gas  to  them 
at  least  a  year  sooner  than  any  other  pipe- 
line company  could.  By  only  minor  e.xten- 
sions  to  our  lines,  we  could  bring  gas  serv- 
ice to  many  important  Industrial  areas  which 
otherwise  may  wait  until  the  winter  of  19.02 
or  even  the  winter  of  1953  before  getting  gas. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  place  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  this  need  for  early  service.  The 
demand  tor  fuel  and  power  will  increase 
steadily  as  our  machines  of  prtxluction  be- 
gin to  hum.  With  natural  gas  available  a 
year  earlier,  an  Important  contribution  will 
have  been  made  to  the  mobilization  of  New 
Enplands  strategically  Important  industrial 
centers  for  the  production  of  defense  arma- 
ment. 

The  measurement  of  best  service  Involves 
something  else  miportant.  Because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  International  situation. 
every  p«.)und  of  steel  available  will  be  needed 
for  building  the  weapons  of  defense.  If  we 
are  permitted  to  construct  our  sint-le.  Inte- 
grated pipeline.  51,000  tim.*  of  steel  will  be 
saved— for  that  Is  the  :  that   would 

be  required  by  duplicate;  i  overlapping 

pipelines. 

We  believe  we  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  meet  squarely  the  yardstick  of  getting 
natural  gas  to  New  Fn'.'!and  quickest,  cheap- 
est, and  best.  We  know  we  have  followed 
the  heller  of  the  Federal  P.>'.ver  Cov 
lis  to  the  most  ettieieiit  means  «.'f  ser 
vital  New  Eni;land  market. 

Becau.se  of  your  past  and  present  Interest 
In  bringing  natural  gas  to  New  England.  I 
have  written  you  this  rather  lengthy  letter. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. In  reaching  Its  nn:U  dt  -  the 
measurement  of  public  e  and 
necessity.  It  would  be  most  helpful— It 
would  assist  In  getting  natural  gas  here 
qulcke.'<t.  cheapest,  and  be<«t — if  you  would 
advise  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  your 
de.-^lre  that  New  England  gas  consumrrs  re- 
ceive the  fullest  benefits  of  an  adwiu.ite  -\r,>- 
ply  of  natural  gas  at  the  lowest  i'  's.-;!':e 
rates,  and  If  you  would  follow  the  pr  >:-e<s 
of  our  application  ns  It  effects  your  own 
constituents  and  all  the  people  of  New  Eiig- 
land. 

Respectfully  voun. 

W.  C   No«mah.  President. 


KF.CORD 

Gua.'d  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  R0.1ARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIA'VIS 

CF    MlbSl.SSlPPI 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESE?JTATI\-E3 

Friday.  December  22.  1950 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  the  United  States  and  all  nations  are 
menaced  by  coUectivist  trends.  In  order 
for  Americans  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  inherent  evils  of  this  trend. 
we  .should  more  thorouahly  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  ber-t  plan 
ever  devised  to  assure  freedom  and 
liberty  to  a  people.  The  Constitution  is 
our  guarantee  that  life,  hberty.  and 
property  shall  remain  safe  and  free  as 
Ion?  as  the  form  of  government  con- 
tained therein  shall  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coa^titution  is  not 
outmoded  nor  does  it  stand  in  the  way  of 
prepress  as  some  social  and  political  ex- 
perts would  have  us  believe.  It  is  based 
on  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  law  as 
expounded  by  great  men  from  the  time 
of  Moses  dov.n  throuah  Blacksione  and 
Jefferson  and  it  shaU  endure  as  long  as 
t:me  itself.  With  these  thoughts  in 
mind  I  commend  to  my  coliearues  the 
foilowing  article  taken  from  the  January 
issue  of  Coronet  magazine: 

GU.UID    TOT    COWSTlTtrrtON 

(By  William  LaVarro 
Americans  are  plai^ued  today  by  various 
political  groups  that  want  to  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  The 
Constitution,  these  groups  insist,  is  out- 
moded, and  must  be  amended  before  we  can 
t:u  ;  '-Aard  Into  a  bleser  and  better  life. 
Wlthpc  -k  to  con- 

vince u^  ■n<l  ^^"« 

would   improve   and   sUeanUuiC    the   Constt- 

lution. 

But  what  Is  the  truth?  The  truth  U  that 
the  C;:  ti  cf  the  United  States  is  a 

■.reat   C  ;    of   human   IntesTity.   peace. 

and  freedom.  I  '  =e  who 

would  enslave  .     .  ■  ii*ti- 

mate  goals. 

As  we  travel  the  world.      .  it  ant 

proof  that  nowhere  else  in  today's  t  n 

does  there  exist  ^  Nation  as  great  a..^  ,.-  -er- 
ftil  as  the  United  States.  No  other  country 
i:-.  ■  .v^  ■■    free- 

tiniM]   I       .  •'   the 

tens,  other  powers  ;  A 

ec<^nomic  defeat;  n;-  ...  - -    .    •<? 

na-  ions.     How  did  it  happen  that  the  Ut.ited 

:• -.-e  wilderness. 

cure,  while  so 
ir.rtnv  AU  to  wither  and  die? 

Was  it  .  ' 

The  Chinese  have  an  old  proverb  which 
says  th.-^t  the  success  of  the  1  v  ■  *  »  '  "-•■••t 
begln5  with  the  first  step.     Ov::  ey 

as   .  V       '  ^    5 

bof '  ■-   -» 

co:  13 

incK  ~  .:  l- 

tartan  union.  Our  first  step  was  taken  by 
the  Americ"  •■  'riots  who  wrote  out  and 
pledeed  al  to  an  agreed-upon  dxni- 

n  to  t>e  a  coif  al 
dom. 

The  secret  of  America  ?  strength  today  llM 
in  the  mlmole  that  began  163  years  afo. 
when — on  September  17,  1787 — deleeatea  to 
the  Co: •   ^  .  tn  Philadel- 

phia f.  cur  natlooal 

Jouruey — ilt«  Cou&uiuiiuu. 


APPKXDIX  TO  TH^^  rnXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


AStTOl 


-mt.  th» 

We.  the  peepir  of  the  United  St^Ma — for 

•  century  aiul  a  haif  and  tn  a  vorld  of  eaa- 
stant  ■iilnimltBia  Tim  grcwn  into 
perfect  unloo.  lalafilliTiii,!  justice. 
domaxte  trtnqoUttf.  prcrkled  for  Uie  eom- 
mon  defense,  praDOtcd  tbe  general  vdfare. 
and  eectired  tbe  bk— tuf  at  liberty  to  oor- 
aetvcs  and  our  posterity.  Scren^h  came  to 
OB  from  a  suoitg  CoosUttKlon.  which  like  a 
block  of  bardest  stooe.  adamamiy  refvaed  to 
permit  Itself  to  be  chipped  to  pteeea,  fencra> 
tioD  after  g*3crstk>a. 

Bad  the  people  at  tbe  United  Spaces  been 
eajsUy  persuaded  to  amend  the  Coostitxztioa, 
we  would  be  a  Tery  di^crent  country  today. 
We  wculd  fcr  Instance,  have  a  Preatdect  who 
served  frr  liTe  Decisions  cf  tbe  S^jpresie 
Cotirt  cculd  be  cnremiied  by  pcr^'ar  -".e. 
ICnisters  of  tbe  Ooqxl  wctUd  t  1 

from   holding   public  cOce.     TLi    1 
cciuld  Tcic  State  lavs.     In  fact.  Stat-^ 
have  been  abclicbed  and  tile  ~  c- 

ed  into  four  bureaucratic  •  -  uLed 

from  Washington      Tbes  la- 

ccn»f£-t^  ha  aanendme..  : re- 

posed   and    campaigned    t.: 
cliques  In  the  past. 

Scire  4^50  attempts  bare  been  nude  to 
chanse  the  Coastttotion.  Many  at .  tbem 
were 'bi-.verly  disputed  t>j  past  gencrattoos 
of  citizens  Lockiiig  back  oo  tbe  praposais 
now.  seme  seem  stiiddal  and  many  Just  pialn 
Silly.  B;^t  at  the  ume.  tbe?  ail  attracted  ag- 
grcaaive  witMtowrt^*  and  spokesmen. 

Tbe  wlsdon  at  die  earty  American  states- 
men  wh  o  soufht  a  foolproof  formula  to  fUAr- 
antee  a  growing  nation  liberty  and  pro«per-.-.y 
is  erident  today  In  tlie  fact  that — in  ail  1€3 
years — only  11  actual  amendments  hare  been 
ratified.  Twenty-one  amendment-  have  been 
added  to  tbe  original  1TB7  text,  but  10  vere 
part  of  the  BlU  of  Rights  ptopoaed  by  the 
First  Ccagress  and  are  generally  coosidercd 
to  be  an  integral  part  cf  tbe  original  Cask- 
stitutlon.  Of  tbe  11 
most  cf  tbem  gave 
rigbu.    and    more    wsp»Ttislbntties    to    tbe 


lilifaftTtwg  tlMt  no  human  docuBMBt  eovld 
be  perfect,  tbe  framers  oi  tbe  OoDrtttVtlan 
indtaded  in  tbe  text  itself  provtsSaas  for 
amen<li&f  It  But  tbey  wtsely  created  a  pro- 
cedure so  deliberate  that  no  amendinent 
ecMld  be  put  over  by  a  small,  organiaed  group 
or  rushed  tbroogb  oda  a  wave  at  popular  sen- 
timent. 

ArUde  V  prescribes  tbe  two  metbodi  of 
amendment.  If  tvo-tblrds  at  the  Mimfiffi 
of  t>oth  Houses  ot  Oongrese  ccnsidcr  it  neces- 
sary.  tbe  CoMgiesi  may  take  tbe  tnttlauTe. 
8bould  legtalataras  of  tvo-tblrds  of  the 
States  request  it.  OangrsM  calls  a  eooadtu- 
conventloa  to  propose  tbe  amead- 
it.  But  in  ettber  case,  rattteatkn  by 
legUlaturcs  or  special  conventioos  of  tbrce- 
fovBths  of  the  States  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore tbe  ■menriminT  becomes  part  of  tbe 
Coostltutkm.  This  Is  a  natkm  of  United 
and  the  people  of  tbree-fourths  cf 
or  aaalL  rich  or  poor — have  the 
right  to  ratify  tbe  proposal  before  it  Xtecovaea 
law. 

Under  tbe  Constitution,  tbt  Supreme 
Court  u  tbe  oAcUl  guardian  and  Interpreter 

wfliwrt  vMidB  ttaetf  ftvfMam  for  saeh  a 
si^reaw  authority  to  protect  the  rights  and 
freedoms  it  proclaimed,  we  mi«bt  today  be 
In  no  better  posltloB  than  tbe  people  of 
ottMr  nauoos  that  ooee  boasted  ftaf»-aoand- 
Ing  cons  tit  iitlniis 

we  Amertcaaa  bare  only  to  look  abroad 
to  see  hoi 


guaranteed  us  by  ovr  CuuaUUMIoii  are  tn 
this  unbappv  world  of  1861.  We  en)oy  free- 
dom of  reason,  apstcb.  press,  and  peeeeful 
■aasHihly.    We  are  protected  from  unreaann- 

baU  and  ilncs^  twm  cmel  and  tmoMBl  pnn- 

labment.  and  froan  inroluntary  serrtrade. 


U'      •  ■    »  *'        •  -   vt  sttn  bawe  the 

rr^'  -i.     --•  -•■'-- !^^r  people — 

-  -      <-  --  -edrcas  of 

r •  -i-  ■  -  -  rptjs  « which 

-  .        ;  nger  enKTs) 

7  inals  wtacre  wie 

-  •  7L~-i  make  tbem 

r  A-       .-ransbSTe 

o cOurfftA    '.-.lCc:   .^i   t.'-  .iOtic  ser* 

vaats:    ttie  worker's   vc  •  •  »erful  as 

that  cast  by  bis  boss. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
stin  ;ree  We  bare  pcesertcd  not  only  the 
tnbcriteO  words  but  tbe  lirlng  laws  of  our 
COmUtntioa.  Just  as  locg  as  we  are  rigl- 
lant  •galoat  those  who  wouUI  mtsiead  us  ;nto 
surrendering  oar  national  beritage.  jus:  that 
Vx^  win  we  continue  to  be  a  free  and  pow- 
erful Aiiierto- 

As  Thoouw  Jt&taon  aakl.  "When  w<e  ftnd 
r-s  CoostltutiaB  insufctent  to  secure  the 
'ineas  of  our  people,  we  set  it  right.' 
L-.  bow  rvrdy  hare  we  fotoxl  it  ncoesMry 
to  add  an  amendment.  Th'is.  as  we  protect 
cttr  Constttnttan.  so  wtll  oar  Kation  endow  OS 
with  Bsare  power  and  freedom  as  icdlTiduals. 
Todiy.  as  always  In  tbe  past.  America's  Ccn- 
r:itution  remains  tbe  world's  ^ost  cnlrzh*- 
ened  and  iiM^ninrr-it  political  docnsoen;. 


\  ete.'ans'  Lejislatioa  E-acted  by  tiie  Sec- 
end  Session  of  Lie  LfJity-lirst  Camsress 


£XTZ::5: 


r.L^JAHKS 


HQN.G£ORG£W.MALON£ 

!>'  THB  SESATT  C-     ::"I   UVilEi)  STATES 

ruwday.  Janstarv  2,  i5il  iUgulatvce  ia^ 
of  Mmdav  Sovemb^  27. 1950) 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

tmaziimous  co£;sei:t  to  have  pnntfd  in 
the  AppoKtkz  of  the  CosatiasKauL  Rxc- 
on  A  compOatioQ  endtkd  "Yetoans' 

Legislation  Enacted  by  the  Second  Ses- 
sion of  tlie  Eighty -first  CaDgress." 

This  tarings  up  to  date  a  ^frnilar  lisl 
taserted  in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Cosckis- 
sioxAi.  Rccoo.  Tolume  CS.  pan  16.  pages 
A66€l— A66C3. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoKB.  as  fellows: 


VmxAMS'  Lagan  anoy  Ekscid  >t  tbs  i 

SSSStOK  or  TBS  EXSTT-PmST 

Public  Law  453  approred  March  10.  IKO: 
ProTtdes  for  tbe  ut:::at>nn  of  surplus  Army 
Department-owned  real  property  at  Tort 
Lc^:kn.  Coio.,  as  a  natlooal  cemetery  for 
burial  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  djing 

charge  therefrom  was  honorabie. 

Public  Law  456.  appKtMPed  March  iO.  U60: 
flmmrts  the  act  mabllAtng  a  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Smftsiy  fen  the  ▼ecerans* 

Adaunistrsucn.  apprcred  Jantiary  3. 1946,  as 
amended,  to  extend  tbe  period  fcr  which  exn- 
ptoyses  may  he  detailed  for  training  2.nd  re- 
search to  SM  dajs  In  a  year.  The  is  for 
the  ptapuae  of  IimiimIih  thdr  prof oakmal 
knowtadge  or  tachnzcal  tralniag  tn  fieMh  of 
medical  education,  x  ess  arch  and  rriated  ad- 
cnces.  etc,  or  tbeir  profleteskcy  m  medfcra!  ad- 
mlntotratire  technlq^xs  and  whlcb  will  ma- 
tcrMUy  contribute  to  tbe  meidtrat  care  and 
treatment  cf  vetcrana. 

Public  Law  MB.  apprtuved  Much  n.  M60: 
Urgent  Dcfleftncy  AppRvrtetkm  Art— appro- 
pruted  an  addMona!  gnoJOSjOOO  for  read- 
}ustment  benefits,  to  remain  aTsilataia  wstfl 
eTt?ended 

P--bIlc  Law  475.  HJ|kOted  Apgg  17,  19S0: 
Autbortzes  Tie  extension  of  idhfrs*  reslre- 


rr.ent  berefrts  to  certain  pet  sous  who. 
serring  as  enlisted  men  tn  tbe  Army  at  tht 
United  States  daring  World  W*r  11  were 
gtren  battleOeid  prowotlowa  to  ofltber  grade 
and  were  tncapacttated  for  active 
a  result  of  enemy  actton. 

Public  Law  CIS.  approved  AprS  tO. 
fim^nA*  tiw  Katjooi^  Boosing  Act.  as  as 
ed.  to:  (1)  Uberaime.  extend  and  ex=and 
FHA  Uisuranc*  authortty  vmder  ttties  t.  n, 
and  VI;  il)  increase  the  purchasing  autbor- 
itT  cf  the  Federal  Katkmal  Mart|ase  Asao- 
riation  and  reeaorc  its  power  to  aaakc  ad- 
raocc  ccBU&ttaacnts  foe  tbe  pgrcbare  of  cU- 
gihle  mortgages;  <3)  provide  for  the  dtipowl 
of  war  and  Teteracs'  housing  'Lasham  Act 
boosing),  and  »4i  acrtborize  Icw-tnterest- 
rate  knns  by  tbe  Housing  and  Bome  Flnaaee 
Adm&iistrator  to  edocatioBa!  tiialtrttmia  to 
provide  hcudng  for  their  student*  -ul- 

ttea.    Amcndi  title  m  or  -^?   S  ns 

Bjadjastmojt     Act.     as 
things:  to  extend  Gl-loan  i--_-^_ 
married  widows  of  certain  dtceiarcT  t,^- 
to  extend  pamisifblc  period  of  a  ben  - 
from  S  to  90  years:  to  tnereaae  am 
gtzaranty  from  SO  to  00  pereeat  on  r  - 
purchase  of  residential  property  or  cc . 
tkm  of  a  hooK.  provided  the  veteran  has 
jBot  ptcnoilj  availed  htms^  of  title  m 
iieneflu:   and    to  lequlie    coefcrmtty   wrtb 
Etelmtnn   ooastntetlon    requSretnents    pre- 
jcr.bed  by  the  Adndnlstrator  for  loans  on 
rt^^itf^^i  pimieU}.    Repeals  tbe  secocdary 
kaan  provisions  <  lec.  506  ( a  > )  of  tbe  Serv- 
Beadjustment    Act.    and    ]         "" 
loazM   to   veterans   under 


cmdttfcw. 

PnbUc  Law  479.  approved  April  96. 
Prcvlides  an  eztenskon  of  tbe  time  for 
ing  applieatian  for  terminal  leave  pay. 
Amends  section  5  of  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  IMC  137  US  C-  sec.  34)  by  strik- 
ii^  oat  ~nr|iTfmtT»r  1.  19itr  WbccTer  tt  ap- 
pears tn  such  ifttl^F*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  -June  iO.  1951  " 

p-j.tlx  Law  487.  appro-red  April  38  1950: 
Authoriaes  tbe  Joe  Qraham  Post.  Mo.  119. 
American  Legion,  upon  certain  eondWoos. 
to  lease  the  lands  conveyed  to  tt  by  the  act 
of  June  IS.  103  (lands  wtthln  the  Ship 
T«iT>rf  Military  Bcservation  tn  the  State  of 
MlasiBippl). 

Pnblic  Law  493.  approred  April  39.  19S0: 
Azsesnis  the  act  of  July  31.  1946.  to  ordw 
retroactively  to  adrasce  in  grade,  tlma  1b 
grade.  #tmi  oaniipenaatio&  cercain  empioy<ees 
in  tbe  {WEtal-aeld  service  who  are  veterans 
of  World  War  H. 

PuMic  Law  501.  approved  May  3.  1950:  E»- 
temto  tbe  time  limits  for  tbe  award  of  cer- 
f  ti«  decorations.  Any  decoratlcn.  berctofore 
authaiaed  by  the  act  of  Coogram  to  be 
awarded  tc  any  pezaon  for  any  act  or  service 
pcrforaMd  while  on  actire  duty  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 
or  wbUe  serving  wnb  socb  forces,  may  be 
awartted  at  any  time  txic  later  than  3  years 
subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  the  approral  of 
this  act  for  any  act  or  scrriee  that  was  per- 
formed between  December  7.  1941.  and  Sep- 
tember 3,  1945,  provided  that  tbe  written 
recommen<iation  for  tbe  award  be  made  no* 
later  than  1  year  si^bsec^uent  to  tbe  date  of 
•ppeoval  of  this  act. 

PabUc  Law  M6.  approved  June  14.  1&50: 
Contmoca  tmtU  June  90.  UM.  tbe  autbcnty 
of  the  iiiiiiiiiitilialia  of  Veterans'  ASaits  to 


In  the  H'q-'*'**-  of  the 

PtibUe  Law  571. 
Tminrti  ▼eterans 
providing  that  under  tt» 
adjtatment  Act  no 
con^putadon  of  eat 
penormel  and  sujDOtles  ftr 
land-grant  eoOei 
fmiilinirmirirrnmttn 
Also  providm  that  no  i 
ca  account  of  payments  to  mmproAt 
fruMl  inBTtnm'"iTiT  from  State  frrnds.  etc. 
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Public  Law  573.  tpproved  July  23.  1950: 
PrOTldcs  thai  aclKe  pulmonary  tubercuU«ia 
developing  a  10  percent  disability  or  mor« 
«ithm  3  years  from  the  date  oi  separation 
Irom  actual  service  shnU,  In  the  absence  of 
aifirmative  e.;4er.oe  to  the  contrary,  be 
deemed  to  h.ive  been  Incurred  In  active 
fervlcff. 

Pu'illc  Law  586.  approved  June  30.  1950: 
Air.eada  lavrs  relating  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy and  exienda  to  the  Air  Force  the  pro- 
vi<^».->iv«  thsT  40  cadets  shall  be  nominated 
:  -  soiiS  pf  World  W-nr  I  and 

i:  have  died  Irorn  service-con- 

nected injury  or  dtoeMe. 

Public  Lnw  5S8.  approved  June  30.  1950: 
Provides  for  the  cxt;:i*lcn  erf   the   terms  of 

f  —         -   -     '  •  '-     t'.s  who  served  In  the 

,  of  the  Unl;ed  State* 

c  :  ^..ir  II. 

r93.  approved  June  sn.   1953: 
r  uiuil    Ju'y'  9.    1S51.    •  e 

i \c\  cf  1948.  which  provi  l- 

cr.i;i&  ur  World  War  II  shall  not  be  liable  for 
...  ..--^yi  fcT  training  and  service  until  a 
,  .m   of    war   or    national   emergency 

I  t*ie  Coneress. 

L»w   6M.   approved  Julv   11.    19;0. 

V  y  and   T  •   Amend- 

i.^      -    .i  s   the y   of   the 

Veterans'  Admlauirator  wuh  respect  to  se-' 
l»-tl,->n  of  courses  under  the  Servicemen's 
P.a-ijiutment  Art.  so  as  to  Insure  the  vet- 
er.in  the  rieht  to  select  a  course  provided  it 
IS  not  avoTAtl'^nal  or  recreational  and  Is  in 
the  sar^t  .i  field  of  the  veteran's  occu- 

J/jM   r.al  .e. 

Creates  a  Veterans*  Education  Appeals 
Beard  to  hear  complaints  of  educational  In- 
•tltutlons. 

Public  Law  611.  approved  July  15.  1950: 
Authorize*  revision  of  procedures  presently 
emp  ■'  Veterans'  .-  -'ration  in 
the   ■  .-n  of  per?<^ ds  of  pa- 

tients and  funds  due  incompetent  beneflcia- 
rles. 

Public  Law  661.  approved  August  4.  1950: 
F-         '     the  law   prohibiting   the   unlawful 

V  etc  .  of  badjes.  medals,  etc  ,  of  vet- 
e.  -  janizati  rtered  fc-  '  'o 
rt-     -    -.ed  auxi.-              :  such  '                      .s. 

Pubh^  Law  734.  Augtist  28.  laoO:  Social 
Security  Act  amendments — Gives  World 
War  II  veterans  wage  credits  under  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  ins'ora nee  program  of  $160 
per  month  for  the  time  spent  in  military 
service  between  September  16.  1940.  and  July 
24.  1947.  unless  credited  under  some  other 
Federal  retirement  system. 

Public  Law  779.  approved  September  9. 
19?.0'  Establishes  priorities  for  special  In- 
duction into  the  military  service,  as  follows: 
( 1 1  Persons  who  received  special  training  and 
education  and  who  have  bad  less  than  90 
days  of  active  duty.  (2)  persons  who  received 
special  training,  etc..  and  had  more  than 
00  days  and  leas  than  21  months  of  active 
duty.  {3)  persfjns  who  did  not  have  active 
service   sub^'  to   September    16.    1940. 

and  1 4  >  per.'-'  included  in  1 1 )  and  1 2 ) . 

who  have  had  active  duty  since  September 
16.   1940. 

Public  Law  791.  passed  over  President's 
veto  September  19.  1950  Provides  for  out- 
patient treiitment  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  veterans  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  etc..  In  non-»«rvice-counecied 
disease  or  diaabllliy  case*. 

Public  Law  790.  approved  September  21. 
19i0:  Authori'ises  IBOO.OOO  to  provide  auto- 
mobile* at  11.600  a  I  ^'d  (or 
World  War  II  veter...  ,.*n»*- 
tlon   for  loss  of  one  ur  botn  le«a. 

Public  Law  823.  approved  September  23. 
1950:  Extend*  from  June  30,  1961,  to  June 
30,  1956.  the  payment  at  Federal  aid  to  State 
or  Territorial  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
seilors  (amending  act  of  May  18.  1948;  62 
8l«t.   237).  J 

P\  bile  Law  837.  approved  September  «. 
It50    AutborUBes  tbe  reteaa*  of  tiie  Uustees 


of  (  .tnd  the  Citizens'  Vet- 

era u  of  R<x:kland  County. 

Inc..  under  the  contract  for  the  oiHT-ition 
of  the  veterans*  temporary  housing  pn  ject 
known  as  Skanks  Village  InRockland  County. 

N.  Y. 

Public  Lnw  843.  approved  September  27, 
19  lemenial   Appr  n   Act — ap- 

pr  .    ;in   additional   i  >   for  auto- 

m>  'her  conveyances  lor  disabled 

\ct. c  ,  ..V.  ..:i  additional  $8,614,800  lor  ad- 
ministrative medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services. 

Public  Law  844.  approved  September  27. 
1950;  Permiu  .•  :  the  Naval  Reserve 

cr  the  Marine  c      .  -.e.  to  waive  receipt 

of  a  pension,  disabii.iy  allowance,  etc.  to 
which  he  U  entitled  because  of  prior  mill- 
t.ary  service,  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  com- 
pensation, inrludlng  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses for  active  duty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GA?.:ELE 


or    NEW    Y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi 


.TATIVES 


Monday.  January  1,  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  pranied  by  the  House,  I  present 
for  inserron  in  the  CoNcaEs^-iONAL  Rec- 
CRD  an  ediional  from  the  Daily  Times, 
of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  con^-  "  :i?  the 
service  of  the  retirinc  co.v.:...  .  ner  of 
pubUc  welfare  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y..  Ruth  Taylor. 

We  who  have  known  Mi.ss  Taylor  and 
have  worked  with  her  for  many  years 
realiZe  \nhat  her  retirement  from  active 
service  is  going  to  mean  to  the  county 
and  a  great  personal  loss  to  all  of  us 
individually.  The  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Times  follows: 

WESTCHESTZa'S    NO.     1     WOM.\N 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  woman  who 
has  left  the  greatest  Imprint  of  her  person- 
ality and  genius  upon  Westchester  durlncj 
the  last  quarter-century,  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  half -century,  there  could  be  but 
one   answer — Ruth  Taylor. 

Since  1916  she  h:is  been  connected  with  the 
Westcnester  County  Department  of  Public 
Wellare  First,  she  was  aselstant  to  V.  Event 
Macy,  dating  far  back  when  he  held  th:^  office 
of  supervisor  of  the  poor.  Then  she  was 
deputy  commissioner  and  since  1931  she  has 
been  commissioner  of  welfare. 

It  Is  diflacult  to  enumerate  all  that  this  one 
woman  has  accomplished,  either  directly  or 
through  the  help  of  others  whom  she  has  in- 
spired and  fired  with  her  own  spark  of  cn- 
tha-'l.ism  and  perseverance.  But  here  are  a 
few  high  lights: 

The  mother's  allowance  law — designed  to 
keep  lathtTless  children  In  tlie  hime;  aid  to 
dependent  children — a  recognition  of  the 
public  responsibility  for  the  little  ones  in 
distress;  th«?  children's  court  law — not  Initi- 
ated here  but  developed  to  the  practical  point 
where  It  became  a  pattern  for  the  Nation. 
Tht'se  are  three  great  forward  steps  In  sociul 
security  which  Commissioner  Taylor 
mothered. 

During  a  car<^er  which  has  spanned  two 
World  Wars,  she  haa  been  either  In  control 
or  close  thereto  of  our  county  hospitals  and 
county  home,  for  a^ed  and  Indigent,  and 
county  penitentiary  ut  Ciraaslands  and  Ea.st 
View.  It  was  under  her  administration  that 
our  magnificent  adult  tuberculosis  building 
was  completed  and  otn-rated;   she  has  made 


Sunshine  Cottage  for  youngster*  ailttcUd 
with  luoerculoau  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 

world  to  [  1 

On  tvp  <lal  security  grew,  there 

WHS  p'.aced  up-'o  her  shoulders  the  tremen- 
dous job  of  proper,  eaicleut.  honest  distribu- 
tion of  public  lunds.  running  into  the  mil- 
lions, for  welfare  and  relief,  for  care 
cf  orphans,  for  old-age  pensions,  for  family 
nnd  child  welfare,  for  pi     '  '     '     i  "dren 

In  bcnrding  homes,  for  ;..  .  ■    -^i'd 

all  the  othtr  categories  ot  se.-vice  to  the  pour. 
s.ck — the  unfortunates  of  our  trou'.:lcd  world. 
For  year  after  year  the  budget  entrusted 
to  Commissioner  Taylor  has  been  larg;r  than 
the  budgets  of  aU  other  county  departments 
ccmblned.     5  ly   resp<;r.si- 

ble  for  the  h  •  many  mil- 

lions of  dollars,  irom  not  oniv  the  covinty 
but  also  from  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. The  paper  work  alone  In  this  Oeld 
has  be-'n  tremendous. 

Much  of  what  Miss  Taylor  Initiated  here 
in  W'  'er.  under  the  advice  and  \s.ith 

the   I  :on   of   her   prcdece«sor^.    e  i.e- 

clally  Mr    Macy.  and   with   the  gut  r 

the  late  WiUiara  L   Ward,  longtime  ;  l 

"bocs"  of  Westchester,  has  served  as  the  blue- 
print f  jr  State  and  natlcnal  pioneering  into 
social  service.  Gov.  Al  8mlth  copied  much 
of   the   Wes-  »   for   the   State: 

Gov     F.    D     1  .    much    cf    It    to 

V.    -hlngton. 

Ar.d  now  Cimmissloner  Taylor  Is  to  re- 
tire at  the  close  of  business  Sunday  night. 
We  can  hardly  find  words  to  de3cril>e  the 
loss  the  county  wUl  sustain. 

She  blazed  the  way  in  Westchester,  and  as 
mentioned.  In  S  ate  and  Nation,  for  com- 
mon-sense welfare  st  ndards  which  the  tax- 
payer could  a.-Tcrd  She  has  fought  for  al- 
most a  half  century  for  a  wider  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  philosophy  that  we  are.  after 
all.  our  brother's  keener.  She  has  stood  Arm 
aaralnst  criticism  and  has  yet  been  concili- 
atory In  the  application  of  new  methods. 

Withiil.  she  has  been  modest,  and  has 
sjnced  her  official  demeancr  with  an  elfin 
sense  of  humor  which  Is  deh»;httul. 
Throughout  her  whole  c:ireer  there  has  been 
evident,  in  personal  and  in  ofDcial  acts,  a 
sense  of  pertonal  love  for  her  fellow  men, 
and  especially  lor  children,  which  has  en- 
deared her  to  thousands  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration at  all  to  call  her  the  mother  ot 
scciul  security  here  In  Westchester,  the  pro- 
gram which  through  countless  trips  to  Al- 
bany and  Washington  she  nurtured  to  na- 
tional status. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  all  of  Westchester,  we  mark  her 
departure  from  public  life. 

It  Is  not  often  that  any  community  la 
blessed  with  her  klr.rt 


The  Commissiotiing  cf  Comir.anists  in  the 
United  States  Army,  1941-46 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NTW    HAMPSHIKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  ^legislative  day 

of  Monday.  November  27.  1950> 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  heretofore  aureed  to.  I  ask 
that  the  following  compilation  of  mate- 
rial entitled  "The  Commissioning  of 
Communists  in  the  United  States  Army." 
he  Included  in  the  Appondi.x  of  the  per- 
manent Record.  ThLs  compilation  was 
prepared   by   the  staff  cf   the  minority 


APPENDIX  TO  THP:  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Asooa 


policy  committee  and  contains  its  own 
documentation. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Thx  CoMManoimcc  or  CoMMtTntsrs  m  trx 
UmrzD  Statzb  Aairr.  1941-46 

Srtdom  has  a  greater  shock  been  given  to 
the  national  sense  of  security  than  when  It 
wa«  discovered  early  In  1945  that,  lone  be- 
fore the"  Yalta  Conference,  the  bars  had  been 
let  down  to  Conununlsu  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  administration's  record  for  conceal- 
ment and  secrecy  Is  well  known.  To  this 
day  no  detailed  and  forthright  account  of 
the  geneau  of  the  soft-Communist  policy  in 
the  Army  haa  been  forthcoming  from  ad- 
ministration sources.  Had  it  not  been  for 
an  energetic  press  and  eome  determined  ef- 
fort from  Congre**,  nothing  would  ever  have 
reached  the  public  at  all. 

What  haopened  in  the  Nary  is  only  frag- 
raentarily  known.  Andrew  Roth  is  an  in- 
■Caace.  Lt.  (Jg)  Andrew  Roth,  of  Naval  In- 
MBtgence.  wa*  one  of  the  principals  in 
tiM  Amerasia  caae.  On  August  10.  1945.  the 
grand  Jury  returned  a  true  biU  against  Roth, 
but  en  February  13.  1946.  the  Department 
of  Justice  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  in  his 
case.  The  Amerasia  Incident  continued  to 
rumble,  however,  and  in  194<]  a  tubcommit- 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
held  an  Investl^tlon  in  closed  session.  In 
the  committee  report  (H  Rept.  No.  2732. 
79th  Cone  .  ad  sess.  i  Representative  SrumczB 
in  his  minonty  views  made  the  categorical 
statement  that:  "The  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings  discloeed  the  fact  that  Andrew 
Rcth.  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade t  In  c^ 
Navy  was  known  to  be  a  Communist  by  the 
board  passing  upon  and  granting  commis- 
dons  in  the  Navy,  and  that  fact  was  so  known 
at  the  time  he  was  recommended  for  a  com- 
mission as  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade  1  in  the 
Nary."  Nothing  ever  happened  to  Roth  and 
in  September  1950  his  name  apoeared  on  the 
masthead  of  the  Nation,  a  weekly  New  York 
periodical. 

Aside  from  such  Instances  as  the  above, 
the  degree  cf  Comniunist  infUtration  in  the 
Nary  is  a  matter  entirely  of  surmise.  Of- 
ficial records  on  the  subject,  if  any.  are  not 
presently  available. 

It  la  the  Army  with  which  this  memo- 
randum Is  concerned.  It  is  based  upon  the 
arallable  documentary  evidence. 

Early  in  1945  a  subcommittee  cf  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  was  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  war  eflort.  The  com- 
mittee Ijegan  to  hear,  from  various  sources, 
that  numerous  persons  with  Cpmmuiust  af- 
filiations held  Army  commissions.  There 
were  other  rumors.  According  to  Helen  Lom- 
bard, a  Washington  newspaperwoman:  "On 
January  7.  1945.  I  got  a  telephone  call  from 
a  State  Department  friend  who  told  me  that 
something  of  momentous  importance  was 
brewing  We  met  and  he  informed  me  that 
the  War  Department  had  just  isstied  a  direc- 
tive remi-vmg  former  barriers  against  the 
commissioninc  of  Commu:iists  in  the  highly 
confidential  services  of  the  United  States 
Army."  ' 

On  February  2.  1945.  Representative 
GioBcx  CoNDEBO  of  Michigan.  tiaTing  beard 
the  rumors,  wrote  the  War  Department  and 


'While  They  Pbught.  by  Helen  Lomlianl. 
New  York,  Charles  Scrlbners  Sons,  1947.  p. 
3C8.  Miss  Lombard  discusses  this  incident 
of  the  directive  In  considerable  detail  and 
also  the  attHB|itKl  destruction  of  the 
CountenntelMfWOe  Senrice  s  re<n3rd«  on 
subversives,  a  move  checkmated  only  by  the 
quick  action  of  the  Senate  MUitary  Affairs 
Commit  tee. 


asked  for  particulars  H^  -po*>;cwj  no  im- 
mediate reply. 

What  wotild  have  happened  to  'h"  K  i=e 
committee's  Invertigatlon  canrurt  te  ^uessed 
had  It  net  been  that  the  Washington  btxreau 
cf  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  February  18.  1945. 
secured  a  copy  of  the  secret  directive  and 
broke  the  story  the  next  day.  February  19 

The  Trtbtme  account  stated  that  the  secret 
directive  had  been  Issued  December  30.  1944. 
End  had  been  signed  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  by  Brtg  Gen  Robert  H. 
Dunlop.  on  that  date  acting  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  The  account  directly 
quoted  the  very  heart  of  the  directive,  which 
was  as  follows: 

"No  action  wUl  be  taicen  under  the  refer- 
ence letter  that  is  predicated  en  membership 
In  or  adherence  to  the  doctrines  erf  the  Com- 
munist Party  unless  there  is  a  specific  find- 
ing that  the  Indindual  Involved  has  a  loyalty 
to  the  Oommuni5t  P»arty  which  overrides  his 
loyalty  to  the  United  States."* 

This  Immediately  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  It  was  possible  for  a  Ccmmtinlst  to 
have  a  Ijyalty  to  the  United  States  which 
was  not  overridden  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
Communist  Party.  Since  the  CommaBM 
record  in  lying,  deception,  and  prevartca- 
tion.  where  It  will  help  them  reach  their 
ends.  Is  well  established,  how  could  the  Army 
be  satisfied  about  which  lovaity  overrode 
which' 

It  was  true  that,  at  the  moment,  the 
Umted  States  was  a  war  ally  cf  the  SoTtet 
Union,  but  It  had  not  been  fcK^ctten  that  the 
American  Cwnmunlst  Party  and  their  fellow 
travelers  employed  every  propagand*  and 
cbstructlonal  dev.ce  from  the  day  the  Nazi- 
S<^iet  pact  was  signed  in  August  1839  to  the 
day  of  Hitler's  invasion  of  Rus^a  (Jtine  22. 
1941 )  to  keep  the  United  States  from  making 
evert  moves  against  Germany. 

Amodg  those  propaganda  devices  was  the 
Amencan  peace  mobilization,  directed  by 
Frederick  Vanderbilt  Field,  which  picketed 
the  White  House  up  to  the  moment  the  Ger- 
man troops  moved  against  the  Russians. 

Furthermore,  the  rrllitary  services  had  had 
long-standing  regulations  rejecting  from 
military  seiikje  anyone  who  embraced  doc- 
trines .^  ng  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  i^  rnent  by  force  and  violence. 
The  Adjutant  General  had  declared  that  the 
Hatch  Act  likewise  -fcarces  the  rejection  for 
military  service  of  all  persons  holding  mem- 
bership In  any  political  party  or  organiza- 
tion which  advocates  the  overthrow  ot  our 
constitutional  form  of  govemmrnt  in  the 
United  States."  The  Commonist  Party 
record  en  this  score  was  clear  enough.  Com- 
munists had  been  advocating  such  ^^  over- 
throw for  years.  Furthermore,  the  function 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  as  the 
obedient  and  active  arm  of  a  foreign  power 
had  been  well  established 

This  was  not  ail.  The  Adjutant  General. 
himself,  wrote  that — 

"Long  experience  and  careful  investiga- 
tion showed  conclusively  the  virtual  impos- 
sibOlty  of  developing  actual.  legal  proof  of 
membershp  in  the  Communis:  Party  on  the 
pan  of  persons  destriag  to  conceal  such 
membership  The  Oommtinist  Party  took 
action  to  prevent  the  Hatch  Act  being  ap- 
plied to  Its  members  m  the  Army  by  giving 


»A  verbatim  copy  of  the  directive  fellows 

as  exhibit  No.  2  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
memoraiidum.  The  phrase  "reference  let- 
ter" In  the  passage  quoted  above  refers  to  a 
confidential  ccmmunicatlon  wait  to  the  same 
officers  under  date  of  Pebmary  5.  1944.  cut- 
iUung  procedure  for  "the  disposition  of  sub- 
versive and  disaffected  personnel."  This 
C'-mmumcation.  which  is  given  u  exhfbtt  No. 
1  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Memorandum. 
w^  set  aside  by  the  Deccmb^  30.  1944,  di- 
rective. 


them  ieav-s  cf  absence  in  such  a 
to  constitute  at  least  a  suspension  of  mem- 
bership in  the  party  '  * 

If  ail  these  things  were  true,  then  why 
should  a  directive  state  that  no  action  was 
to  be  taken  on  a  soldier  or  an  oSccr  who  was 
a  Communist,  unless  it  was  found  that  the 
individual  had  a  loyalt.-  to  the  Coaunumst 
Party  which  overrode  his  loyalty  to  the 
United  States?  Why  should  the  Army  ac- 
cept Communists  at  alP  And.  since  Com- 
munist memt)ersh:p  is  hard  to  prove,  why 
should  not  the  past  history  of  the  indivMiMi. 
his  background,  his  aiBltations.  and  doee  ••- 
sociaticn  with  CoomimlBts  be  taken  as  de- 
cisive and  be  scAdent  rtseon  for  Immediate 
rejection  ' 

The  Tribune  account  (February  19.  1946) 
went  on  to  say : 

"Under  the  new  directive  the  following 
poets,  some  of  them  highly  confidential,  axe 
"ow  open  to  Communista: 

"09k:er   candidate  scho(^.   as   candidate. 

"Aviation  cadet  training. 

"Security  and  intelligence  duties. 

"Duties  in  connection  with  the  Informa- 
ticn.  education,  and  orientation  of  troops  or 
the  educational  reconditioning  of  troop*. 
(To  Include  training  for  snefa  dtztle*.) 

"Headquarters  tmlts  ot  companies  (or  sim- 
ilar urJts)  and  higher  organisations. 

"Clerical  duties. 

•*0-3  and  S-3  duties. 

"Duty  as  an  operator  cf  signal  communi- 
cation. 

"Instructor  or  MlBlBiBtrative  personnel  at 
replacement  depots. 

"Duties  requiring  malntcnaaee  and  repair 
cf  confidential  or  secret  ei|iil|juient. 

"Duties  alTordlng  opportunities  to  observe 
confidential  or  secret  equipment  closely. 

"Duties  allowing  kncwledge  of  the  tactical 
cLlsposiuous  ot  ratomarlne  mine 

"Signal  Obrpa  tmtts  prorldiag 
ticn,   signal   tiiUllltHK*.   photographic,   re- 
pair or  depot  smiply  services. 

"Ordnance  units  providliig  ammunition  or 
depct  supply  services. 

"Quartermaster  units  providing  gasoline  or 
depct  supply  services. 

"Chemical  tuilts  pnrvlding  ebexnlcal  mtmt* 
ticns  or  depot  supply  services. 

"Duties  affording  frequent  access  to  secret 
and  confidential  matter  or  opportunity  to  In- 
jta-e  the  war  effort." 

The  publication  of  the  Tribune  account  ctf 
the  directive  expedited  a  War  Department 
reply  to  Representative  Dowonto  s  February 
5  request  foe  information.  On  February  20. 
the  day  after  the  Tribune  story.  Major  Gen- 
eral Ullo,  the  Adjirtant  General,  wrote  to 
Congressman  Dowtseo  at  great  length 

The  letter  concluded  with  this  passage: 

"I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions tindsr  dtsriiBslon.  The  War  De- 
partment had  claasifled  this  document  be- 
cause of  its  firm  conviction  that  public  dis- 
cusaian  ot  its  investigative  piuuiiimm  ecu  id 
only  ttoBify  them  and  make  even  more  diffi- 
cult the  determination  of  the  loyalty  of  Its 
personnel.  Since  the  provlAons  of  this  docu- 
ment have  been  publiclaed,  however,  the  War 
Department  has  no  alternative  other  than  to 
remove  the  classification.  '  • 

Once  the  secret  directive  had  got  into  the 
public  domain,  the  Hoi»e  lUhtary  Affairs 
Committee  resumed  its  InvestlgatkHi.  Open 
hearings  were  bekl  on  PeteTiarT  TJ.  March  14. 
and  tMielly.  on  July  18.  1945.  A  dosed  execu- 
tive session  was  held  aa  May  24.  1945  The 
witnesses  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
McOoy.  Maj  Gen.  Clayton  ftaselL  Chief  of 
Intelligence.  United  States  Army,  and  IfaJ. 


I 


'  See  letter  to  Congressman  Dokbkbo,  ex- 
hibit No.  3. 

« Letter  to  Congrcssnisai  rojitmo  exhlMt 
No.  3  See  also  Waahiogtor.  Times-HeraM, 
Febroary  22.   1S45. 
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C*n  W.  J.  IX-»novan.  Director  of  the  OflSce  of 
Strategtc  Service*.  Into  the  hearlnRs  /or  the 
fliutl  seasion  (July  18 1  there  were  Uilroduced 
for  the  record  the  lustc>rles  of  a  number  of 
oArers  who  had  l>aclt(iroiuida  showUiK  lons- 
standlng  Communiftt  afflUatioii*.  The  com- 
mittee also  Usu.^  a  report  on  June  29.  1945.» 

Thia  was  not  the  firat  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  Army  «•»  doing  about  CommunUU 
tn  its  ranks  Con(cre»*J<in:tl  trust  In  the 
handling  of  the  Army*  flies  hod  been  severely 
aholten  by  the  Senate  Military  Aflalrs  Com- 
mittee »  dUcoverle*  in  the  previous  yeur. 

On  May  18.  19*4.  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  learned  that  an  (  rder  had 
been  Jaaued  on  May  7.  1944.  to  destroy  the 
cjples  of  subversive  records  within  the  War 
r  iiient   and   to   remove   orlplnala   from 

of  the  Dopartniei:t  by  putting  them 
into  ilie  hand*  of  the  archivists  and  con- 
signlnK  them  to  oblivion  ' 

On  May  19.  1944.  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  went  to  the  War  Department. 
Secretary  Stlmaon  told  the  Senator  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  order  for  the  first  tune  at 
6  o'clock  the  previous  evening  when  he  had 
received  a  '•  e  call  from  Secretary  Hull 

In  connect;  .  it.    General  Marshall,  the 

Chief  of  Staff,  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of 
the  order.  Other  hlt{h  ranking  oflQcers  stated 
that  they  were  in  a  similar  state  of  Ignorance. 
Finally  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Sta.ff  admitted 
that  he  knew  about  the  directive.  When 
asked  why  such  an  important  step  could  be 
authori.:ed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Secretary  of  W.tr  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
deputy  intimated  that  the  instructions  had 
come   from   higher  up.' 

It  was  deduced  that  'higher  up"  could  only 
mean  the  White  Hotise.  but  if  the  deduction 
were  true,  the  person  at  the  White  House  who 
had  Iratied  such  an  order  was  not  disclosed. 

The  upshut  of  these  prflimiiiary  cor.vers^i- 
tloiis  was  the  prompt  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  which,  as  promptly,  went  to  the 
Pentagon  to  investigate.  It  was  finally  estab- 
lished that  an  order  had  been  sent.  In  the 
form  of  a  letter,  to  Major  General  Bis«ell,  the 
head  of  Military  Intelligence.  "The  most 
Important  rtault  (of  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion) was  that  the  War  D-^partment  made  a 
pledge  not  to  destroy  the  files  on  sub- 
versives." * 

With  this  episode  of  the  Army's  records  on 
subversives  in  the  congressional  background, 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee 
went  into  its  open  hearings. 

The  first  bearing  on  February  27.  1945.  had 
aa  witnesses  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Mc- 
Cloy  and  Major  General  Bissell,  Chief  of  In- 
telligence. United  States  Army. 

Mr.  McCloy  submitted  lor  the  record  both 
of  the  secret  directives,  that  of  February  5. 
1944.  and  the  one  that  displaced  it  on  £>ecem- 
ber  30.  1944.  In  the  case  of  the  February 
directive,  one  paragraph  was  excised." 


"  H.   Rept.   No    83«.   79th   Cong ,    1st   sess.. 
Investigations  of  the  National  War  Effort. 

"See  Lombard,  previously  cited,  pp.  302- 
303. 

'  Lombard,  p.  305. 

•Ibid.,  p   303. 

*8ee  exhibits  Noa.  1  and  3  at  the  conclu- 
•lon  of  this  memorandum.  The  excised  par- 
agraoh  w;i«  e'^plalned  as  follows  (p.  3390, 
vol.  2  of  transcript.  February  27.  1945)  : 

"The  Chaixman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary  If  these  two  directives  which  he 
has  furnished  members  of  the  committee 
can  be  offered  lor  the  record  aa  they  are. 

"Mr.  McCloy.  Both  of  them  can  be  offered 
for  the  record,  except  one  paragraph  of  the 
February  5  letter,  which  we  would  prefer  to 
have  deleted  from  the  record  If  (KMJilble. 
•  •  •  The  pa'-av?! :i 'jh  referred  to  is  6  (t) 
of  the  February  5,  1944.  directive." 


Alter  thl-s  Mr  McCloy  proceeded  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Army's  pi:llcy.  At  great  length 
be  told  of  the  diaculty  of  establishing  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  suspecta  atid  how  it  had 
finally  b-'en  concluded  that  each  case  must 
be  Jud  ;ed  on  its  menus.  Important  al.si>  w.is 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  It  ci  \ild  be 
conclusively  shown  that  the  su.-«]iect  did.  In 
so  many  words,  believe  In  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  violence. 

"The  Cmaihman.  Then.  If  I  understand  you. 
If  a  man  said  be  was  a  Communist,  or  l(  there 
was  ►'  iTiUated  w.'h 

the  f.  >  i  you  w.  1.   , 

not  nereasarily  hold  that  that  man  beloi.- 
to  a  political  party  that  favors  overthrow  i  I 
our  present  form  of  government? 

"Mr.  McClot.  We  cannot  take  that  posi- 
tion m  the  light  of  the  great  confusion  that 
exlsU  In  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try .Ts  to  whether  that  is  a  tenet  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  not."'" 

ApalM.  on  the  same  point: 

"Mr.  McClot.  If  he  said  he  believed  In  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  violence,  then  we  would  not  commission 
him.  If  he  said  he  was  a  Communist  or  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  we  would 
welkjh.  with  double  strictness,  the  other  fac- 
tors to  determine  in  the  end  whether  or  not 
he  ou^ht  to  be  commissioned  That  is  what 
we  tried  to  say  In  the  December  30  letter."  " 

To  the  question:  "In  this  directive  of  De- 
cember 30.  1944.  you  very  clearly  provide  a 
person  miaht  l>e  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Piirty  and  still  be  commissioned  as  an 
officer  in  the  Army  of  th-  United  States?" 

Mr.  McCloy  replied:   "Yes;   that  Is  so."" 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McCloy 's  tes- 
timony. Major  General  Bissell  appeared  as  a 
witness.     He  was  asked   this  question: 

"The  Chaihman.  As  I  understand  you. 
there  Is  not  within  your  knowledge,  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  no  man  now  in  the 
Army  holding  a  commission  who  is  a  Com- 
munist? 

'•Major  General  Bissiu.;  That  is  correct.'"  >» 

Almost  Immediately  after  this  hearing  the 
Chicago  Tribune  published  a  dispatch  from 
Its  Washington  bureau,  which  was,  in  e.lect, 
a  reply  to  the  contention  General  Bissell 
made  at  the  hearln;;. 

The  dispatch  read  as  follows: 

"Evidence  was  disclosed  tonight  which  ap- 
peared to  contradict  the  testimony  ye<;tcrday 
of  high  War  Department  officials  that  no 
Communist  has  been  given  an  Army  com- 
mls-slon. 

"The  names  of  10  Army  officers,  about 
whose  Communist  connections  there  can  be 
little  question  in  the  light  of  official  records, 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Tribune  and 
turned  over  to  a  member  of  the  Hou-^e  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  Invesligatiiig  th*» 
Army's  recent  directive  permitting  the  com- 
missioning of  Communists. 

"These  names  were  obtained  In  a  brief  pre- 
liminary Investigation  which  Indicated  the 
presence  of  a  large  grcup  of  Communists 
holding  Army  commissions.  An  Army  intel- 
ligence officer  estimated  the  number  at  'at 
least  600  • 

"The  Communist  Political  Association. 
8UCces.sor  to  the  Communist  Party.  h.<\s 
boasted  that  It  has  more  than  10.000  mem- 
bers in  the  military  forces.  Inquiry  indi- 
cates that  many  of  these  hold  highly  con- 
fidential posts  Involving  what  the  Army  calls 
sensitive  duties."  " 


•Transcript,  vol.  2.  February  27,  1945,  p. 
3609 

"  Ibid  .  p.  3613. 

"  Transcript,  vol.  2.  February  37,  1945.  p. 
?ei9 

"Ibid  .  p    3662. 

"Chicago  Tribune,  Thursday,  March  1. 
1945. 


The  tl:  then  listed  the  names  of  a 

ma  .or,  a  .  ■  and  eight  Iteutenants  along 
with  an  account  of  their  communistic  con- 
nections. 

Meantime,  the  Communists  themselves 
had  greeted  the  open  publication  oi  the  De- 
cember oO,  1«44.  directive  with  a  shout  of 
triumph.  The  March  4.  1945.  Dally  Worker 
publl-shed  an  exultant  article  by  Earl  Browder 
In  whuh  the  Communist  leader  dfclared: 

"AppearlnR  before  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Subcommlttfe  February  27.  Awlstant 
F-  rt  tary  of  War  McCloy  and  Major  General 
I  fll  delivered  a  deadlv  blow  to  the  ancient 
f     .1  bosey.     They  c  !  the  information 

t...it   the  Army  has  1  the  rule.   •   •   • 

that  Communist  opinions  or  affiliations 
should  act  as  a  bar  to  promotions  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  especially  to  officers"  commls- 
sion.s  and  special  cervices. " 

Ten  days  later.  R?nre«entatlve  Hugh  De- 
Lacy.  of  the  State  of  Washint^ton.  a  Con- 
gressman whose  sympathies  and  alflllations 
were  v^ell  known,  introduced  Into  the  Com- 
CRESSioNAL  RECORD  a  "Statement  In  support 
of  Army  order  regarding  criteria  for  judg- 
ing loyalty  in  granting  commissions  and  In 
making  other  Array  appointments.  March 
1945"     This    statement    ^aid: 

"With  regard  to  the  questions  of  render- 
ing Communists  and  Communist  sym- 
pathizers eligible  for  Army  commissions,  we 
support  the  War  Department  position  as  re- 
ported In  the  press  that  In  granting  commis- 
sions and  making  various  other  Army  as- 
Eli,':iments  the  basic  consideration  is  not  the 
propriety  of  the  individual's  opinions;  but 
his  loyalty  to  the  United  Slates. " 

Many  of  the  signers  of  the  statement  had 
publicly  shown  their  loyalty  to^the  Com- 
munist cau-se  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Among  the  signers  were  Paul  Robeson, 
central  fleure  of  the  Peeksklll  riot,  who  has 
jiist  had  his  passport  revoked.  There  was 
Fret^erlck  Myers,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
seaman's  branch  of  the  Communist  Party. 
There  was  Howard  Fast  who  has  just  finished 
(September  1.  19501  a  prison  sentence  for 
contempt  of  Congress,  and  John  Howard 
Laws. in.  who  Is  In  prison  now  for  the  same 
offense.  Rockwell  Kent,  more  recently  pres- 
ident o:  the  International  Workers  Order, 
was  one  of  the  signers,  and  so  was  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart,  toastmasier  at  Communist 
dinners.  The  list  Included  Grant  Oakes  of 
the  United  Farm  and  Metal  Workers  who  was 
al.so  a  director  of  the  Communist  Abraham 
Lincoln  Schotil  in  Chicago.  Another  Com- 
munist-controlled latx)r  boss  was  Julltis  Ems- 
pak  who.  a  fe-v  weeks  ago.  In  July  1950.  was 
cited  lor  contempt  of  the  Senate.  There 
were  scores  of  other  names.'' 

On  March  13,  1945.  the  House  subcommit- 
tee held  another  open  hearing  and  Major 
Generr'  Bissell  returned  as  a  witness.  Since 
at  the  previous  hearing  he  had  replied  tn 
the  affirmative  to  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  one  In  the  Army  holding  a  commis- 
sion who  was  a  Communist,  the  subcom- 
mittees attention  was  at  once  directed  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  chairman 
read  off  the  list  of  names  which  had  already 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  other 
papers.  General  Bi.ssell  was  then  asked  to 
tell  the  committee  what  he  knew  about  these 
men  and  their  jioUtlcal  a: 

"General    Bi.ssei.l.  The  .   ns    made 

against  these  10  officers  In  the  news  stones 
were  not  new  to  the  War  Department.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  statements,  known  by  the 
Army  to  be  unfounded,  the  press  stories 
are.  generally  speaking,  a  rehash  of  Infor- 
mation previously  available.  •  •  •  All  10 
officers  were  conu«ls.sloned  many  months  t)e- 
fore  the  War  Department's  December  30.  1944. 


"  Concucssional    Rfcobd.    vol     91.    pt.    10, 
79th  Cong.,  1st  scss  .  March  14,  1945,  p.  A1194. 
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directive  was  Isetied  so  that  It  could  have 
had  no  possible  bearing  on  the  action  taken 
In  these  10  eases  .Seven  of  these  10  ofBcers 
have  been  commissioned  for  more  than  17 
months."  >* 

In  its  March  1,  1945,  dispatch,  prevloijsly 
cited,  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  not  orUy 
listed  10  ofDcers  but  bad  given  with  each 
name  a  considerable  amount  of  association  1 
detail.  Lt  Irving  Ooff  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample.    The  Tribune's  dispatch  said: 

"'Lt.  Irving  O.ff.  present  assignment  un- 
known. He  was  a  speaker  at  the  Communii't 
Worker,'  School  In  New  York  City  In  1941 
and  the  Dally  Worker  publicized  bis  talk. 
He  went  on  record  In  the  cfQ-ial  Comrouniit 
dally  as  protesting  against  the  Imprisonment 
of  Earl  Browder.  February  2.  1941."" 

General  Bissell  bad  this  to  say  about  Lieu- 
tenant Goff: 

"Lt.  Irving  Goff  voluntarily  enlisted  at 
Washington.  D  C  ,  on  December  10.  1942.  and 
sailed  frcm  the  United  States  early  in  1943. 
While  serving  overseas  he  was  awarded  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal.  Mier  more  than  6 
months'  service  in  an  active  theater  of  opera- 
tions, Goff  was  commissioned  a  second  I.eu- 
tenant  in  recognition  of  his  abilities  and 
service.  While  serving  as  a  commissioned 
officer  he  received  a  rommendaticn  fcr  mer- 
itorious service  while  an  enlisted  man  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  civilian  at  the  risk  of  his 
own.  On  May  27.  1944.  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  overseas"" 

Representative  Elstom  questioned  General 
Bissell  about  the  names,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Goff  was  one: 

"Representative  Elstow.  You  seem  to  take 
serious  exception  to  newspaper  articles  which 
have  set  forth  the  reccrds  of  certain  clficers 
before  they  were  ccmmissloned.  Is  there 
anything  In  any  cf  those  newspaper  articles 
that  is  untrue? 

"General  Bissell.  Many  cf  them  were  net 
true  upon  Investigation. 

•Representailve  Euston.  Which  were  not 
true? 

"General  Bissell.  I  would  have  to  take  it 
up  item  by  Item  to  do  that,  but  these  same 
allegatious  were  made  aiid  had  reached  the 
War  l>partment.  and  the  War  Department 
had  investigated  each  one  of  them  and  fotmd 
they  were  not  based  on  fact,  or.  if  the  allega- 
tion itself  were  correct,  it  did  not  establish 
disloyalty  or  did  no:  prove  that  the  indi- 
vidual advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  States.     •     •     • 

"I  Investigated  all  the  allegations  Indi- 
vidually that  were  made  in  the  press.  I  do 
not  feel  it  Is  desirable  or  that  you  would 
wish  to  try  these  officers  charge  by  charge. 
based  on  newspaper  articles  when  they  are 
not  here  to  defend  themselves.  •  •  •  I 
do  not  feel  I  should  go  Into  specific  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  individuals  unless 
they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves. 

"Representative  Elstos.  You  have  gone 
Into  great  detail  and  given  us  one  side  of 
the  story.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  reports  given  to  the  public  have 
been  true  or  not.  We  simply  want  the  facts. 
General.  We  do  not  want  to  reflect  on  aay- 
lx>dy.  but  we  want  to  get  the  facts.     •     •      • 

"General  Bissxu..  I  think  your  question  is 
entirely  justified,  but  I  also  think  if  I  go 
further  in  answering  this  line  of  question- 
ing I  will  get  Into  what  Is  in  our  Investi- 
gative records  and  you  will  &sk  me  how  I 
know  he  said  what  and  immediately  the 
whole  value  cf  our  Investigative  procedure  is 
gone.     •     •     • 

•Representative  E:  .s.  You  mean  you 
are  not  willing  to  suDnut  to  this  committee 
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the  records  of  person.*  who  have  be^n  ccm- 
mlssioned  in  the  Armv  of  the  United  States? 

"General  Bissell.  The  policy  cf  the  W.ir 
Department  has  not  bean  to  make  available 
to  Congress  the  investigative  records,  the 
detail  of  investigative  records  In  the  mili- 
tary service."  =» 

At  this  point  in  the  hearing.  General  Bis- 
sell gave  to  the  chairman  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  Sttmson  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary stated  formally  that  the  records  wotiid 
not  be  given  up  " 

Before  this  blank  wall  the  subccmmlttee 
was  brought  to  a  halt.  SUtements  had  been 
publicly  made  that  there  were  numerotas 
Communist  officers  in  the  Army;  10  men  were 
named  specifically  as  examples.  The  Army 
stated  that  they  had  Investigated  the  sute- 
ments  about  these  men  and  then  categor- 
ically refused  to  tell  the  MiUtary  Affairs 
Committee  whether  or  not  the  charges  were 
true. 

In  the  face  of  this  refusal  it  was  Impoesible 
to  discover  how  far  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tlcn  of  the  Army  had  gone.  What  ail  the 
reasons  for  the  secret  directive  of  December 
30  1944.  mav  have  been,  what  influence  may 
have  been  exerted  to  let  the  Ccnimunlsts  in. 
hew  far  they  had  penetrated  into  the  Intel- 
ligence service  itself,  bow  many  sensitive 
positions  they  bad  occupied,  whether  or  net 
they  had  transmitted  secret  infcrmatlcn  to 
Russian  agents — all  such  questions  were 
futile  in  the  face  cf  the  adamar.tine  refusal 
to  yle'.d  up  the  records.  The  si'.tiation  had 
reached  the  fantastic  stage  in  which  militarv- 
rules  cf  secrecy,  which  had  been  employed 
originally  to  protect  the  Army  against  sub- 
versives, might  new  be  used  for  the  ptirpose 
of  protecting  the  subversives  themselves  who 
had  been  able  to  make  their  way  into  the 
Army. 

Such  questions  may  have  been  futile  in 
the  face  of  the  refusal  to  give  up  the  records, 
but  they  were  far  from  idle  questions.  Since 
1945.  by  slow  and  painful  effort,  the  fact 
has  been  establl^iied  that  the  executive 
branch  was  Infiltrated  with  Ccmmunists. 

It  18  known  that  Carl  Marzani,  once  of 
the  OSS  and  the  State  Department,  had  pre- 
viously, under  an  alias,  oeen  a  Commtinist 
organizer  In  New  Ycwk  City.  For  concealing 
the  fact  and  for  violation  cf  the  criminal 
code,  he  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  is 
now  serving  a  prison  term. 

It  Is  known  that,  while  an  employee  of 
the  State  Department.  Henry  Julian  Wad- 
leigh  gave  secret  documents  to  Soviet  agents. 
for  he  confessed  i;  under  oath. 

The  facts  about  Alger  Hiss  are  known. 

The  facts  about  Judith  Copion  are  known. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  the  men  who  gave 
secret  information  about  atcmic  energy  to 
Russian  agents  are  known,  fcr  some  have 
confessed  and  are  already  under  prison  sen- 
tence. But  how  far  the  infiltration  in  the 
Army  went  we  do  not  yet  know. 

We  know  that  the  secret  directive  was 
Issued  and  we  know  that  en  March  4.  1S46, 
It  was  rescinded,  but  the  immediate  curcum- 
stanc .s  of  the  rescission  we  dent  know  and 
we  don't  yet  have  the  records. 

And  we  do  know  something  about  Irving 
Goff. 

1.  We  know  that  on  Febriiary  27,  1945.  the 
Chief  cf  Intelligence  of  the  United  States 
Army  affirmed  that  within  his  knowledge 
there  was  no  man  then  in  the  Army  holding 
a  commission  who  was  a  Communist. 

2.  We  know  that  on  March  1.  1945.  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Identified  Lt.  Irving  Goff  as 
an  officer  with    "communistic  connections  " 

3.  We  know  that  on  March  14.  1945.  the 
Chief  of  Intelligence  refused  to  say  whether 
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h:5  :.". vest leat ions  had  shewn  that  Lieutenant 
Gcf!  w  a*   a  Communist  or  not. 

4  We  kn  ■»  that  at  the  Military  Affairs 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  July  18.  1945.  these 
fatemenu  about  Ooff  »ere  submitted  fc* 
the  record : 

"Lt.  Irving  Ooff.  ASN  C2a53v'8.  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  box  3601.  Washington  13. 
DC  •  •  •  executive  secretary  o*  Veter- 
ans of  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  •  •  • 
One  Irving  Gcff,  of  3030  West  Niaetcenth 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N  Y..  signed  Communist 
Party  petition  for  Browder-Ford  In  1940. 
There  i  u  >  do  such  addrcM  as  *  *  *  mo 
West  Nineteenth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y   ' 

5.  We  know  that  the  D«ily  Woricer  on  May 
29.  1949.  identified  Lieutenant  Goff  as  chair- 
man cf  the  Communist  Party  State  organi- 
zation tn  Louisiana. 

During  the  hearings  twtb  Mr  McCloy  and 
General  Bissell  made  mtich  of  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  the  accused  officers  had  behaved 
with  gallantry  in  action.  The  implication 
was  that  it  was  unthinkable  that  a  brave  eol- 
di3r  could  be  a  Communist. 

That  Is  a  very  singular  implication.  No 
mere  resolute  and  Intrepid  men  ev*r  lived 
than  Nikolai  Lenin  and  Josef  Stalin.  "They 
and  their  fellows  engineered  a  revolution 
and  thereafter  set  up  the  Commuiist  Inter- 
national, the  purpose  of  which  was  the  uti- 
lisation of  non-Russian  Communist  Parties 
for  the  <*eiense  and  aggrandtaement  of  the 
power  of  the  toilers'  hnsnelsnd. 

In  obedience  to  the  Comlatern's  dictates, 
the  American  Communist  Party  shifts  its 
line.  If  it  be  In  order  that  American  Com- 
munists should  e.-!ter  the  United  States  Army 
to  he"p  in  the  task  of  this  aggrandizement, 
then  the  American  Communist  Party  will 
work  to  put  them  there.  But  American  citl- 
«en3.  whose  allegiance  still  is  given  to  the 
Nation  and  the  society  In  which  they  live, 
wctild  like  to  know  who  the  persons  in  the 
administration  were  who  were  responsible 
for  letting  down  the  Army  bars  to  Commu- 
nists. They  are  sf.Il  more  Interested  in 
knowing  right  nc^.  when  they  read  the  dally 
casualty  lists,  realizing  that  those  Americans 
who  die  meet  their  death  at  the  bands  of 
Communists. 

IIHIBIT  NO     1 

Belcw  Is  a  copy  of  the  dlrectlre  outlining 
procedure  fcr  the  "Disposition  of  Subversive 
and  DisafTected  Military  Personnel."  sent  to 
commanding  officers  February  5.  1944.  This 
directive  was  submitted  fcr  the  record  to 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Subccmmlttee  In- 
vestigating the  war  effort,  on  February  27, 
1945.  by  Asfistar.t  Secretary  of  War  John 
McCloy.  At  Mr.  McCloy's  request  paragraph 
6  ic)  was  excised. 

It  was  this  directive  which  was  set  aside 
by  the  directive  issued  December  30.  1944. 
"The  December  30.  1944,  directive  follows  as 
exhibit  No.  2. 

Wae  Depabtmctt. 
Washington  25.  D  C  ,  February  5.  1944. 
Subject:  Dlsposltlcn  of  subversive  and  dis- 
affected military  personnel. 
To:   The    commanding    generals    Army    Air 
Forces.  Army  Ground  Forces.  Army  Serv- 
ice Porces;   commander   in   chief.  South- 
west Pacific  area:    the  commanding   gen- 
erals,    theaters     cf     operations,     defense 
commands,     departments,     servic^     com- 
mands,   military   district    of   Washington; 
ports  of  emb&rkaUon;  base  commands;  the 
commanding   officers,   ports   of   embarka- 
tion, base  commands,  posts,  camps,  and 
stations. 

1.  Lelter,  AG  014J11  (8  Jan  4-i ;  GB-S- 
B-M.  14  January  1944.  subject;  Duposition 
of  Subversive  and  Potentially  Subversive 
Military  Personnel,  is  rescinded,  except  Inso- 
far as  parts  thereof  rescind  ether  letters  cf 
this  ofDce. 

2.  Respcnsibillty:  This  letter  will  f  ■ -n 
the  disposition  in  the  Zone  of  the  In.-r.-r 
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of  «ubv*rsiv«  and  dlMff«rt«l  military  per- 
sonnel.  D*^ioaltion  of  tubvrrstv*  and  dis- 
affected ometn  and  enlisted  men  \f  a  re- 
pp.-insibl!ltv  of  commAnd  mhtch  re^r  -T 

will  be  exercised,  subject  \o  the  ;^  ;»s 

of    this    letter,   so   a»   to   mJUntAin    security. 
:.e.    and    mcrale.     The    commanding 
i  ■.  of  the  three  maS>r  commands  are 

ble  for  .icies  and 

J  urea  esta  "^  «-«!  ^^r 

y^exrpiiw  the  War   Depjtriau  :^- 

formed   of    &U   general    U.-.: -^ 

thereund.'r 

3.  DefiulUons-  The  phrnj*  "subversive  per- 
sonnel '  IS  defined  for  the  purpose  cff  this 
letter  as  personnel  encacHig  »r..  or  who, 
while  in  the  Armv.  hare  encaeed  in.  sub- 
TvnlTe  activity  of  any  sort  The  phrase 
•dlsaflected  personnel"  is  defined  as  person- 
nel who  lack  affection  for  or  loyalty  to  the 
Government  and  Constitunon  of  the  United 
States.  The  use  <tf  tbe  phrase  •potentially 
subvcrwTC  peraonnel  •  will   be  discontmued. 

4.  Wben  inv««tigfttlcn  will  be  made:  In- 
restlpanon  to  determine  whether  an  officer 
or  enlisted  man  i«  subversive  or  disaffected 
will  be  initiated  only  upon  reliable  m!orma- 
tloc  of  sulBcient  senouiness  so  that,  when 
welshed  against  the  Indi'.  »duals  known  repu- 
tation and  record  of  service,  it  compels  a 
grave  suspicion  that  he  u«  subversive  or  dis- 
affected The  de-  :>n  In  each  case 
as  to  whether  Ir.v;  n  i=  iw^r-.f.ed  will 
be  made  by  a  rt  com- 
jj'.jj.                                        "f  i;«iii » 4u  vi^i  con- 

c*ri. 

5.  When  aciicn  »u;  6<- l«ken:  (:>  'i: 
ActlOD  wai  be  taken  only  u]x-n  \-.  ac- 
tual information  which  posiviveiy  t  es 
that  the  indiTiduai  ccmcerned  is  ---  -ve 
or  disaffected.  No  temporary  or  permanent 
action  or  restnction  adverse  to  the  interest 
of  any  oOccr  or  anllsted  m»n  will  be  taken 
until  such  proof  has  been  adduced. 

ibi  Exception.  As  an  exception  to  the 
statements  in  5a.  persons  ixnder  investigation 
for  subversive  activity  or  dlaaffect.on  will  not 
be  assigned  to: 

( 1 1  Officer  cindidate  scbools,  as  candi- 
dates. 

|2>    -A  cadet  training. 

(3)   i:_  and  iutelllgence  duties. 

<4)   Dunes  m  connection  with  radar. 

(51  Duties  In  connection  with  secret  or 
conhdenilal  crj-ptogj-aphic  system*  or  equip- 
ment. 

Persons  under  Investigation  as  above  also 
will  not  be  assigned  to  or  r  a- 

sations  or  units  alerted  i   ;  '-*. 

Includmg  Alaska. 

6.  Permanent  disposition,  (a)  Court  mar- 
tial: In  all  cases  of  proven  subversive  activity 
by  either  otbcer  or  enlisted  p)ersonnel.  com- 
manding officers  will  institute  court-martial 
proceedings  when  legally  Jus-tifled.  It  Is  de- 
sired by  the  War  Department  that  lnvestlg.a- 
tlons  for  subversive  activity,  as  distinguished 
from  disaffection,  be  directed  primarily  at 
obtaining  evidence  to  support  court-martial 
charges. 

(b)  Internment:  Enlisted  men  who  are 
enemy  aliens  and  whose  subversive  actiyities 
warrant  iniemment  will  be  discharged  Into 
the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Upon  request  of  the  man's  commanding  offi- 
cer, the  facts  in  cases  deemed  to  come  wlihlu 
this  category  will  be  referred  to  the  nearest 
United  States  attorney  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  service  command.  In  accord- 
ance with  MR  1-11,  paragraph  17.  The  sol- 
dier will  be  discharged  only  after  notification 
has  been  received  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  ordered  the  mdUidual's  Internment. 

(c)  (Excised  from  the  record  at  the  request 
of  Assistant  St'cretary  of  War  McCloy.) 

(d>  Nonsensltive  duties:  When  Investiga- 
tion or  facta  otherwise  otjtamed  prove  thtl 
an  enlisted  man  is  dlsaflected  but  not  sufli- 


clently  dangerous  to  warrant  transfer  to  a 
special  organization  under  the  terms  of  6c 
nbove.  ho  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
or  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned In  subparagraplis  5b  1.  2.  3.  4.  or  5. 
or  any  other  duties  which  afford  frequent 
access  to  secret  or  confidential  matter  or 
opportunity  seriously  to  Injure  the  war  effort. 
No  restriction,  for  counterintelligence  rea- 
sons, win  he  placed  on  the  transfer  to  over- 
seas ;  ;ons  of  men  described  In  this 
subp;v.  .  Except  for  the  duties  stated 
In  5b  1.  2.  3.  4.  and  5  ab<ne  the  determination 
of  what  assignments  give  frequent  access  to 
secret  or  confidential  matter  or  other  op- 
portunity seriously  to  Injure  the  war  effort 
Is  n  ftmctlon  of  commancl.  Any  lists  of  sensi- 
t:  tMl  by  the  comni 
er  r  commands  for 
commnncing  orlicers  will,  however,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  War  Department  for  concur- 
rence prior  to  issuance. 

(ei  Pacific  transfers:  When  Investicatlon 
cr  facts  ftherwlse  obtained  indicate  the 
presence  ible  understand.i'ole  re- 

fusal or  T'  a  the  part  of  a  s-^ldi-r 

to  bear  arms  against  a  particular  I- 
enemy  and  further   indicates   no  c...,....y 
to  this  country  other  than  that  which  can 
br  :  '       .  his  expression  of  refusal  or 

Tt  ..:.  he  will  be  transferred  by 

t  .'  curauiand  concerned  to  an  orstani- 

r.  Kely    to    have   combat    duty    in    the 

Alaskan  or  Pacific  theater  of  operation. 

( 1 )  The  refusal  or  reluctance  to  fight  a 
particular  European  enemy  must  be  ex- 
pressed. 

{2  I  The  presence  of  close  relntlves,  a  bnrk- 
ground  which  Is  not   rr:-  > 

In  an  enemy  country  vk 
cient  grounds  to  cause  the  reluctance  or  re- 
fusal to  be  anderstandable. 

The  service  record  of  any  individual  trans- 
ferred or  selected  for  transfer  under  this 
subparagraph  will  bt  marked  '"not  available 
for  service  In  European  or  African  theater 
of  operation." 

(f ;  Officer  candidates:  No  officer  candidate 
will  b"  removed  from  ofllcer  candidate  school 
prior  to  the  completion  of  his  course,  or  his 
conunlssion  withheld,  for  counterin: 
reasons,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Department. 

ig)  Officers:  Only  subparagraph  a  of  this 
paragraph  Is  applicable  to  commissioned 
cfBcers.  Commissioned  officers  who  are 
proven  to  be  subversive  nr  disaffected  will, 
when    possible,    be    cotir'  >'.ed    or    dis- 

charged or  otherwise  di';  i  under  the 

Articles  of  War  or  Army  Regulations,  ll  dis- 
position as  stated  above  Is  not  poss^Jle.  such 
officers  will  not  be  given  assignments  which 
will  result  in  security  being  endangered  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  loyalty  and  in  no  ca.se 
will  be  a.sslaned  to  or  retained  In  any  of  the 
following  duties: 

( 1 1   Security  and  intelligence  duties. 

(2)  Duties  In  connection  with  radar. 

(3 1  Dtities  In  connection  with  secret  or 
confidential  cryptographic  systems  or  equip- 
ment. 

7.  The  commanding  generals,  domestic 
service  commands,  will  furnish  copies  of  this 
letter  to  the  commanding  officers  of  all  class 
I,  II,  III.  and  IV  Installations  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  their  service  commands. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

J.  A.  Ulio, 
Major  General,  the  Adjutant  General. 

EXHisrr  3 

Below  Is  a  copy  of  the  Army  directive  which 
formally  let  down  the  bars  to  Communists. 
Emphasis  has  been  added.  The  document 
wa.'?  declassified  February  22,  1945.  In  clr- 
CT.':    ■         es      described      in      the      :  : 

ir  .dum.    The  directive  was  r  l 

in  1948. 


War  DtrARTMENT, 

The  Arjt-TANT  Of.nfral  a  Orrici:, 
Washington  25.  D.  C,  December  30.  1944. 

Subject     Dispi«itlo.i  of  subversive  and  dis- 
affected  military    personnel. 

To:  The  commanding  generals.  Army  Air 
Forces,  Army  Ground  forces.  Army  Service 
Forces;  commander  In  chief.  Southwest 
Pacific  area;  the  commanding  generals, 
theaters  of  operations,  defense  commands, 
departments,  service  commands.  Military 
Dlslritt  of  Washington,  ports  of  embar- 
kation, base  commands;  the  commanding 
officers,  ports  of  embarkation,  base  com- 
mands, posu,  camps,  and  stations. 
1    Reference  is  made  to  War  Department 

letter.  AG  014  31    (31  Jan.  44 »    OB-S-B-M,  5 

'      'uary   1944.  subject:   Di.^posilion  of  sub- 
~.ve  and  disaffected  military  personnel. 

2.  (a)  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance, under  reference  letter,  of  member- 
ship in,  and  .sympathy  with  the  views  of,  the 
Communist  Party. 

(b>  The  basic  consideration  Is  not  the 
proprletv  of  the  indivici'  ;!itons.  but  his 

loyalty  to  the  United  Membership 

in.  or  strict  adherence  to  the  dcxrtrines  of, 
the  Communist  Party  organizations  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  indhidual  is  subject  to  Influ- 
ences that  may  tend  to  divide  his  loyalty. 
However,  many  pood  soldiers  are  subject  to 
conflicting  influences.  Such  influences  must 
be  appraised  in  the  light  of  the  individuals 
entire  record.  No  action  will  be  taken  under 
the  reference  letter  that  is  predicated  on 
meniber.'^hip  In  nr  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of   the  t  •    P.irty  here   is  a 

specific  I  the  ii.  l  involved 

has  a  loyalty  to  the  Communist  Party  which 
overrides  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
No  such  finding  should  be  based  on  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Individual's  views  on  various 
s«Tclal  questions  have  been  the  same  as  the 

inist. Party  may  have 
;  .  lear  cases,  no  action 

should  be  taken  against  ^rsons  who  are 
being  trained  for  combat  assignments  and 
have  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  ability  to 
serve  the  United  States  In  that  manner.  In- 
cluding a  willingness  to  accept  combat  duty. 

3.  It  Is  ddslred  that  the  commanding 
general  of  each  service  command  make  dis- 
tribution of  this  letter  to  all  class  I,  II.  III. 
and  IV  installations  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  his  command. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

ROBCXT  H    DCNLOP, 

B  General.  Acting  The  Adjutant 


(.y 


EXHIBrr    NO.     3 


Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
jutant General  to  Representative  Georck  A. 
DoNDCRO,  of  Michigan. 

War  Dipartment. 
THt  ADjtrTANT  Gcneiial  s  OrrtCT, 

Wa.^hington.  February  20,  1945. 

Hon.  GEORGE  A.  DONDOlO. 

House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dondero:  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2  regarding  the  War  Department's  jxillcy 
relating  to  alleged  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  In  the  Army  has  been  re- 
ceived and  given  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. The  War  Department  Is  very  anx- 
ious that  you  shotild  understand  fully  its 
position  In  this  matter,  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  setting  forth  below  a  complete  expo- 
Bltlon  of  the  evolution  of  War  Department 
policy  on  this  subject.  I  may  add  that  this 
information  already,  has  been  sent.  In  sub- 
stance, to  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
al.so  have  expressed  Interest  In  this  problem. 

Your  letter  relates  tff  a  secret  War  Depart- 
ment letter  published  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 30,  1944  As'  you  may  know,  before  the 
war  It  long  had  been  our  jwllcy  to  exclude 
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Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers 
from  the  Army  In  any  capacity.  This  policy 
was  relatively  easy  to  enforce,  since  persons 
of  that  Ideology  practically  never  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Army.  Further,  under 
the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  the  War 
Department  had  wide  latitude  in  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  and  acceptability  of 
applicants. 

With  the  advent  of  selective  service,  how- 
ever. War  Department  procedure  in  this  mat- 
ter had  to  be  reconsidered.  The  Selective 
Service  Act  brot  ght  about  the  enforced  in- 
duction into  the  Army  of  persons  of  all  kinds 
and  beliefs.  This  greatly  limited  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  War  D?pariment  regarding  the 
acceptability  of  Inductees.  The  provisions 
of  the  HHtch  Act  were  crirefully  considered. 
It  forces  the  rejection  for  military  service 
of  all  persons  holding  me-nbershlp  in  "any 
political  party  or  organization  which  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  In  the  United  States." 
This  Immediately  raised  a  question  of  fact — 
the    fact    of    n  •  up.     Cognizance    v.a-j 

taken  of  the  op t.'ie  Attorney  General 

that  the  Communist  Party  "is  an  organiza- 
tion that  believes  In,  advises,  advocates,  and 
teaches  the  overthrow  by  force  and  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

It  was  clear  that  the  burden  of  prcxjf  in 
soplylng  the  Hatch  Act  was  sciuarely  on  th-» 
Armv.  Leeal  proof  of  membership  had  to  be 
established.  Manifestly  this  had  to  be  don* 
with  certainty,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  Ju^- 
tice  but  also  to  avoid  the  obvious  possibility 
that  action  on  inconclusive  proof  might  pro- 
vide nn  escape  corridor  to  relieve  conside*-- 
able  numbers  of  persons  from  the  hizards 
of  combat  service  in  defense  of  the  Uni'ed 
States  and  might  even  drive  persons  secki.ig 
to  avoid  military  service  Into  the  ranks  of 
the  CommunUt  Party.  The  Hatch  Act  did 
not  refer  to  persons  of  commtmlstic  ldeoIc??y 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  War  De- 
partment acted  with  great  care  In  formulat- 
ing procedures  suitable  for  the  war  emer- 
gency. As  a  preliminary  measure,  pending 
the  determination  of  proof  cf  actual  mem- 
bership, a  policy  was  established  that  per- 
sons strongly  suspected  of  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  or  who  appeared  to  be 
consistent  followers  of  the  Commtmlst  Party 
line  were  excluded  from  sensitive  duties  and 
from  being  conunissloned  officers.  A  great 
number  of  such  cases  were  ln\  -d  and 

handled  with   a  view  to  maki:.  ..il  de- 

teri:  '  experience    and    careful 

Invt.-:.  ;.    ..        i  conclusively  the  virtual 

Impossibility  of  developing  actual,  legal 
prcxjf  of  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  on  the  part  of  persons  desiring  to  con- 
ceal such  membership.  The  Communist 
Party  took  action  to  prevent  the  Hatch  Act 
being  applied  to  its  members  in  the  Army 
by  giving  them  leave?  of  absence  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  at  least  a  susp)en- 
slon  of  membership  In  the  party.  It  has 
been  held  that  proof  of  past  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  is  not  conclusive  proof 
that  the  individual  thereafter  continued  to 
be  a  member  of  the  party.  As  a  result  of 
these  considerations  the  War  Department 
has  found  itself  In  a  difScult  position  legally 
to  take  effective  action  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  policy  of  applying 
certain  restrictions  to  alleged  Communists 
which  was  stated  in  the  preceding  p.iragraph 
was  continued  in  effect.  This  has  been  an 
exceedingly  difficult  policy  to  enforce  with 
justice  to  the  Individual  and  fairness  to  the 
Government.  Long  e:cperlence  In  handling 
cases  of  this  character  has  convinced  the  War 
Department  that  mere  sympathy  with  a 
given  ideology  or  suspected  menrbership  in 
a  given  organlzati<-n  neither  legally  nor  as 
a  matter  of  abstract  JUbiice  furnishes  suf- 
ficient justification  Icr  adverse  action.     It 


has  been  found  that  the  only  sound,  though 
difficult,  solution  of  this  problem  Is  to  base 
action  on  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the 
Individual  rather  than  on  his  alleged  connec- 
tions. For  that  reason  a  confidential  letter 
was  Issued  on  February  5,  1944.  establishing 
individual  attitudes  and  actions  as  the  basis 
of  restrictive  determination.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  Is  enclosed  for  your  information.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  letter  does  not  single 
out  any  particular  organization  or  ideology 
but  placed  the  policy  squarely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  tb« 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
In  question.  It  Is  believed  that  this  policy 
Is  sound. 

During  the  period  from  February  5,  1944, 
to  December  30.  1S44,  It  was  found  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  implementing  the  policy 
then  in  force.  Cases  continued  to  be  re- 
solved and  action  taken  by  subordinate  ele- 
ments purely  on  suspected  sympathy  with 
communism  without  full  exploration  of  the 
actual  attitude  and  actions  of  the  individual 
In  question  and  without  establishing  legal 
proof  of  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party.  Numerous  Inq'airies  were  received 
from  lowej"  echelons  for  further  clarifica- 
tion cf  the  question  of  establishing  commu- 
nism with  relation  to  the  letter  of  February 
5.  1944.  As  a  re.^tilt  the  matter  was  ex- 
haustively reviewed  in  the  War  Department 
for  a  period  extending  over  some  6  months 
before  Issuance  of  the  letter  of  December  30. 
1944.  to  which  you  refer.  During  the  period 
of  consideration  the  War  Department  ex- 
amined the  question  In  detail,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
Consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
persons  in  the  Army  suspected  of.  but  not 
proven  to  be.  Communists  had  not  proved 
to  be  a  source  of  any  difficulty  and  were  loy- 
ally supporting  the  war  effort.  There  seerrred 
little  Justification,  therefore,  not  to  use  the 
services  cf  such  persons  to  the  fullest  in  all 
capacities  for  which  they  were  qualified. 

This  matter  is  not  a  closed  l5sue  in  the 
War  Department.  The  application  of  this 
procedure  will  be  watched  with  great  care 
and  It  will  be  modlfled  as  may  be  sITown 
nec^sary  in  the  licht  of  experience  or  in 
the  light  of  chanced  conditions.  No  person, 
who  after  thorough  investigation  by  the  War 
Department  of  disloyalty,  has  been  given 
access  to  secret  Army  equipment  o-  to  any 
vital  Army  matters.  I  trust  that  the  fore- 
going explanation  of  the  position  of  the  War 
Deijartment  in  this  matter  Is  satisfactory  to 
you  and  that  you  agree  as  regards  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  course  of  action  adopted. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Instructions  under  discussion.  Tlie  War  De- 
partment had  classified  this  document  be- 
cause of  Its  firm  conviction  that  public  dis- 
cussion of  its  investigative  procedures  could 
only  nullify  them  and  make  even  more  diffi- 
cult the  determination  of  the  loyalty  of  its 
personnel.  Since  the  provisions  of  this  docu- 
ment have  been  publicized,  however,  the 
War  Department  has  no  alternative  other 
than  to  remove  the  classification. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Ui-io. 
Major  General.  The  Adjutant  General. 

EXHIBIT    NO.   4 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee,  de- 
clining to  permit  the  disclosure  of  files  on 
Army  officers  who  had  been  named  as  having 
Communist  sympathies  or  affiliations.  This 
letter,  dated  March  12.  1945.  was  submitted 
for  the  record,  March  13.  1945. 

March  12,  1945. 
Hon.  R    EwiNC  Thomason. 

Chairmun.    Subcommittee    House 
Military  Ajjatrs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dfar  Mr.  Thomason:  I  am  informed  that 
the  subcommittee  (of  which  you  are  chair- 


man) of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  asked  Major  General  Bissell.  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff.  G-2,  to  appear  before 
it  tomorrow  and  be  questioned  concerning 
10  Army  officers  who  have  been  named  in 
certain  press,  stories  as  having  Communist 
sympathies  or  affiliations. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  with  ref- 
erence to  these  officers,  or  other  military 
personnel.  General  Bissell  may  be  asked  to 
disclose  to  the  subcommittee  the  milltary- 
inteliigence  files  of  such  individuals  or  to 
answer  questions  with  respect  to  the  same. 
In  such  event,  I  have  instructed  General 
Bissell  to  present  this  letter  to  you  In  order 
that  yotir  subcommittee  will  unden>tand  the 
reasons  why  I  must  decline  to  permit  such 
flies  to  be  disclosed  or  testimony  to  be  given 
With  reference  to  ihera. 

The  reasons  do  not  arise  from  any  desire 
to  conceal  anything  from  your  subcommit- 
tee. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Wir  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2.  have  already 
testified  at  length  as  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment's existing  regulations  and  the  natiu-e 
of  its  investigatory  procedures  in  determin- 
Inc  the  loyalty  of  its  personnel.  The  War 
Department  is  prepared,  as  I  explain  below, 
to  give  upon  your  request  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  loyalty  of  its  officers. 
But  the  records  of  investl"ations  made  by  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of  indi- 
vidual ofScers  are  confidential  in  nature  for 
the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  ChieT 
of  Staff. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Milliary  Intelligence 
Division's  work  Is.  to  great  extent,  based  on 
the  secrecy  cf  its  investigations  and  files. 

Military  Intelligence  investieators  must  be 
free  to  inform  higher  authority  of  any  per- 
tinent conclusions,  whether  or  not  supported 
by  strict  proof,  and  to  Include  in  their  files 
hear;:ay,  opinicm.  and  even  contradictory  evi- 
dence. 

They  would  not  feel  free  to  do  so  if  the 
contents  of  their  reports  were  to  be  subject 
to  general  scrutiny. 

Also.  Military  Intelligence  reports  are  based 
on  investigations  nut  armed  with  the 
power  of  subpena.  The  testimony  of  civil- 
ians which  they  contain  is  usually  given  only 
by  promise  of  confidential  treatment.  If 
such  reports  were  to  be  disclosed,  the  ability 
cf  the  investigators  to  obtain  confidential 
information  in  the  future  would  be  seriously^ 
diminished  if  not  destroyed. 

Furthermore,  such  files  usually  contain 
confidential  reports  requested  by  Military 
Intelligence  of  and  received  by  It  from  ths 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  ether 
investigative  agencies,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  same  will  not  be  revealed.  The 
War  Department  does  not  feel  free  to  break 
faith  with  these  agencies.  To  do  so  would 
mean  that  their  vital  assistance  in  future 
investigations  of  disloyal  or  subversive  per- 
sonnel would  be  lost. 

Our  view  in  this  matter  Is  in  accord  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  ex- 
pressed In  a  letter  of  April  30.  1941.  to  the 
Honora'ole  Cahl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  in  which, 
in  declining  to  accede  to  a  request  to  produce 
similar  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Attorney  General  stated  that  "all  investi- 
gative reports  are  confidential  documents  of 
the  executive  department  Of  the  Govern- 
ment" and  that  "congressional  or  public 
access  to  them  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest."  Certain  portions  of  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  which  he  supports  with  a 
citation  of  many  precedents  and  court  de- 
cisions, are  so  pertinent  that  I  have  attached 
them  to  this  letter. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are 
considerations  here  involved  peculiar  to  the 
armed  services,  and  of  especially  compelling 
nature    in    wartime.     The    cases    of    certain 
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offlc*rs  will  Involve  not  onlT  their  own  secu- 
rity, and  the  security  of  thofe  serving  under 
them  and  with  them,  but  also  our  mlUtRry 
relstlonshlp  with  our  allies  In  combat  area*. 
Entirely  apart  from  any  Issue  of  serurlty. 
however,  there  Is  another  serious  considera- 
tion which  exists  in  the  case  of  all  officer 
personnel.  In  the  course  of  determining 
loyalty,  the  War  Department  obtains  from 
the  Individuals  concerned  and  from  other 
sources  confidential  Information  concerninp 
the  personal  beliefs,  personal  affiliations,  and 
>: — other  factom  t>earlng  on  the  loyalty  of  lu 
Individual  officers  and  men.  The  War  De- 
partment haa  always  felt  a  responsibility  to 
preser\-e  the  confidence  of  this  information 
This  position  does  not  rest  alone  on  fairness 
to  the  individual.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  Army  Itself  that  all  military 
personnel  shall  be  assured  that  confidential 
tnfonnatlon  concerning  them  will  not  be 
disclosed,  except  In  the  course  of  proper 
Judicial  proceedmgs  and  under  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  guaranteed  to  every  Amer- 
ican Citizen.  In  any  such  proceeding,  the 
individual  would  have  the  riRht  to  be  pres- 
ent in  person  and  be  confronted  by  bis 
accusers. 

The  War  Department  will  welcome  from 
your  subcommittee  new  evidence  l)earing 
on  any  individual  s  loyalty  and  will  review 
such  individuals  case  in  the  light  thereof 
and  report  its  findings  based  thereon  to  youi 
subcomnutiee.  The  War  Department  is  at 
all  times  prepared  to  stale  to  your  subcom- 
mittee an  lndlvid;^als  military  record,  and 
Un  accordance  with  usual  prowlurei  to  ex- 
hibit in  executive  session  such  individual's 
Army  personnel  file  (201  fllei.  Furthermore. 
If  the  Congress  dtsires  specific  Information 
about  any  considerable  number  of  officers 
that  this  subcommitiee  will  name  in  con- 
fidence to  the  War  Department,  the  War  De- 
partment wUl  examine  the  files  of  such  Indi- 
viduals and  supply  therefrom  to  this  sub- 
committee in  executive  session  the  data  re- 
quested, in  general  form  and  without  refer- 
ence to  particular  Individuals. 


I  know  that  your  subcommittee  will 
understand  from  what  I  have  said  that  our 
decision  not  to  turn  over  the  confidential 
military-intelligence  files  of  individual  offi- 
cers, or  to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
same,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  long  «»stablished  confidential  rela- 
tionship of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  of  protecting  the  future  effectiveness 
of  military-intelligence  investigations,  and 
of  preserving  the  confidence  of  all  officers  of 
the  Army  that  their  Individual  affairs  will 
not  be  disclosed,  In  their  absence,  without 
their  having  opportunity  to  defend  In  proper 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  those  princi- 
ples of  American  Justice  for  which  they  are 
fighting. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary/  of  War. 


Status  of  Irrigation  and  Reclamaticn  De- 
velopments Under  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, 17  Western  States,  June  30, 
1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

( r  .NEV.^DA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951  legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  27, 1950) 

Mr.  MALXDNE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimouii  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced,  a  statement 
outlining   the  status  of  irrigation  and 


reclamation  development.^;  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  17  We.'^tern  States, 
June  30.  1950. 

This  statement  is  a  supplement  to  the 
report  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  in  volume  95,  part  16,  pages 
A6655-A6658. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATtTS  OF  IBRICATION  AND  RfCI^MATION  DE- 
VELOPMENTS Under  the  Bureau  or  Recla- 
mation. 17  Westton  States,  Jiine  30.  19£0 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  on  October  19.  1949, 
to  be  exact,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
on  the  status  of  irrigation  and  power  devel- 
opment under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
At  that  time  my  remarks  along  with  complete 
tabulations  relative  to  the  program  appeared 
on  pages  A6G55  through  A6658  of  the  Con- 
gressional RpcoRD:  and  in  the  1949  reprint 
of  my  debates  on  the  Senate  floor.  Today,  I 
should  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the 
reclamation  program. 

As  is  well  known,  the  limiting  factor  on 
irrigatlcfn  In  the  West  is  the  availability  of 
water  that  can  be  economically  delivered  to 
land  that  can  be  made  productive  through 
the  artificial  application  of  irrigation  water. 
Generally  speaking,  the  limit  of  irrigation  In 
the  West  has  been  placed  at  approximately 
40.C03.00  acres  out  of  a  total  of  areas  in  the 
17  Western  States  of  1,162.000.000  acres. 

About  22.000.000  acres  are  now  under  irri- 
gation principally  through  private  enterprise, 
but  including  about  3.300.000  acres  which 
have  been  brought  under  irrigation  (full  sup. 
ply)  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  this  acreage  Reclamation 
provides  supplemental  water  for  over  3,000,- 
000  acres. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  ilg- 
nificant  Increases  in  Reclamation's  irriga- 
tion program: 


I  tventory  of  irrigable  acreage  in  17  Western  States 
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The  Btireaa  of  Reclamation,  greatest  single 
agency  In  the  wtjrld  engaged  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  land  and  water 
reaources  is  the  primary  f  acttjr  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  United  States  This 
agency  was  created  more  than  43  years  ago 
when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Reclamation  Act  lntr<xluced  bv  the  great 
legislator  from  our  St^te,  the  late  Senator 
FrancU  O    Newlands 

This  great  organization  has  InTcated  more 
than  a  billion  and  one-half  dollars  in  recla- 
mation projects  which  have  contributed 
many  timrs  that  sum  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  in  uxes.     The  greatest  part  of  this 


Act  lUiO  special  con  tractors. 

Investment  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  by  the  water  and  power 
users  of  the  West.  Every  State  In  the  Nation 
benefits  from  reclamation  dollars  which  are 
appropriated  annually  by  the  Congress. 
F:  >in  Connecticut  tu  California,  and  from 
MAlne  to  Mexico  reclHmatl<in  projects  create 
employment  and  contribute  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  these  communities.  Because  It  is 
from  the  many  areas  outside  the  reclamation 
region  that  the  major  portion  of  equipment 
and  supplies  uaed  in  reclamation  structures 
are  built  and  manufactured.  Benefits  to 
i!r«  as  other  than  the  reclamation  area  do  not 
end  here  with  construction  materials.    The 


wealth  created  on  these  projects  aut  jmatl- 
cally  causes  a  demand  l-.r  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  clothes,  household  equipment,  farm 
equipment,  and  thousands  of  other  Itcau 
manufactured  in  the  East.  North,  South,  and 
Central  SUt««. 

In  this  connecUon  It  will  bear  repettlng 
that  the  economy  of  the  II  SUtes  of  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  regions  Is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  irrigation  developmenla 
thai  hav9  led  to  the  tremendotjs  ^:rowth  in 
population  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  It 
will  be  irrigation  expansion  as  well  as  the 
hydroelectric  power  developments  In  mul- 
tiple-purpose reclamation  projects  that  w»U 
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enable  the  West  to  continue  to  grow  and  to 
continue  to  be  a  major  factor  In  the  future 
development  and  security  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  people  of  the  17  far-western  States 
which  make  up  the  vast  arid  and  semiarid 
areas  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  Federal 
reclamation  program  for  complete  conserva- 
tion of  water  resources  for  the  development 
of  irrigated  lands,  with  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  to  assist  in  repayment 
of  costs  and  to  assure  maximum  use  of  the 
water  and  land  resources.  The  country  at 
large  was  likewise  concerned  with  this  great 
reclamation  conservation  program  which  was 


Initiated  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
when  the  Congress  adopted  the  reclamation 
law  of  1902:  and  it  has  continued  its  interest 
and  concern  for  furthering  the  reclamation 
program  during  the  48  years  since  the  na- 
tional Irrigation  policy  was  wTltten  into  the 
Federal  statutes. 

These  figures  are.  in  the  main,  taken  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  cflBcial  crop  re- 
port, the  reclamation  program,  and  from 
data  available  in  the  official  records. 

The  table  which  is  an  inventory  of  irrigable 
acreage  in  the  17  Western  States  with  details 
by  States  on  the  reclamation  program  is  as 
follows : 


htdroelecthic  power 
Hydroelectric  power  is  a  vital  factor  In 
repayment  of  costs  and  for  pumping  in  the 
irri^iation  development  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation program.  Presently  Installed  on  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  projects  are  a  total  of 
3.213.40D  kilowatts.  Authorized  for  con- 
struction are  about  4.650.000  additional  kilo- 
watts. Including  the  Installations  of  about 
1,450.(00  kilowatts  at  Army  dams  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin,  where  the  p*wer  production  will 
be  distributed  over  transmission  lines  to  be 
constructed  by  the  I.ujeau  of  Reclamation. 
A  ttibi'.lation  which  shows  a  schedule  as  of 
July  1950  for  Installations  through  1957  is  as 
follows; 


Summary  of  estimated  schedule  of  installations  in  power  plants  of  reclamation  projects,  existing,  under  construction,  or  authorized  (through 

fiscal  year  1957) 
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1  XsctadKl  are  tbs  followtnc  hydroolrctric  power  plants  con.<tructed  on  R(>c]amat  ion  projects  but  operated  by  others:  • 

Kiloirattt  Kilo'inttf 

Yakima  project  (Roiky  Ford  power  pUnt> 1S7  Grand  Valley  project,  operate'!  by  PiiMic  Service  Co.  of  Colorado :.'.  (M() 

f;....  1    ,..r\..'l..^   u.i.ri  -r.'   » ... «  ..t  „  ,n  , «  I  .isnts^ 70.  »M  SiniwberTy    Valley    i>n>j»ct    (Sjmnish    Fork.    u;>(ii^r    £;(Rtni!>b    fork, 

;  liMit.*) 14.400  lewi'r  .'^isinL'^h  Fork-,  and  Fay^on  piiwir  |>lant:s) 1,5'0 

)  ^  :  |i(aot)..^ 609  Kewlftnds  project  (Lahoaian  power  plant) 1.646 

1  iiddiiiimai  uiui  at  l^-itic  Power  A  Lifht  Co.'s  

1.S0O  Total «,727 

•  rros,MT  ictwfi  plant  will  be  removed  wbea  Ctuuidlef  power  plant  is  built. 
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Summary  of  eatimuted  schedule  of  installations  in  pover  plants  of  reclamation  projects,  existing,  under  construction,  or  authorized  (through 

/Iscoi  year  i957)— Continued 
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PL.\.NTS  CONSTRCCTEO  AND  OPERATED  BY    CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS  ♦ 
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and  erotMniic  ;tQdi«8. 


•  Power  marketed  by  Bureau  of  Reclamition. 


JtntL  tor  which  constructed  works  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  full  water  supply  increased 
almost  60,000  a'.-rea  while  the  area  for  which 
supplemental  water  is  avaUable  Increased 
mure  than  200.000  acres.  Project  areas  under 
construction  o'  on  which  work  has  been  au- 
thorized Increased  almost  500,000  acres  (sup- 
plemental supply). 

The  Importance  of  hydroelectric  power  In 
connection  with  the  reclamation  program 
is  hlehliijbted  from  the  financial  side,  for 
returns  from  the  prtxlucilon  and  distribution 
of  power  will  not  only  repay  the  cost  of  power 
facilities  With  Interest  but  will  materially 
•iBlat  m  the  repayment  of  the  construction 
costs  of  irrigation  facilities  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Por  Instance,  on  a  project  I'ke  the  Central 
Valley  in  Califoinla.  the  IrrtgaUon  facilities 
will  represent  sometning  like  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  construction  costs  of  the  project. 
WhUe  power  facilities  will  cost  only  i'bout 
one-third  of  the  entire  Inveatment.  the  rev- 
enues from  power  will  repay  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  over-all  coau.  A  similar 
ratio  of  the  assistance  by  power  to  irrigation 
wjl  prevail,  I  understand.  In  the  Columbia 
B  sin  project  and  to  somt.  extent  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  project  where  nonreimbursa- 
ble flood-control  and  navigation  beneflis  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  over-all  financial 
picture. 

Reclamation  appropriations  for  irrigation 
are  traditionally  repeyable  without  Interest 
by  the  immediate  b:nei:clrri:a  vbo  are  the 


water  users  on  the  various  projects.  The 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  authorized 
the  Missouri  Basin  project  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard on  repayment.  The  investment  in  power 
faclhiies  bears  interest,  of  course,  but  the 
power  facilities  that  are  a  part  of  the  irriga- 
tion development  are  Interest  free.  Flood- 
control  allocations  in  reclamation  projects 
are  nonreimbursable  under  the  national 
fl'xxl-control  policy  Just  as  the  Army  dams 
constructed  for  flood  control  represent  non- 
reimtursable  funds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

From  statistics  on  the  total  investments, 
on  construction  costs  already  incurred  or 
presently  contemplated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  carrying  out  the  pro»^ram, 
the  following  tabulation  Is  a  summary: 

Total  expenditures  by  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  on 
irrigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  to  June 
30.   1D50-.- - --   $2,051,303,000 

Estimated  cost  to  complete 
Irrigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  under  or 
authorized  for  construc- 
tion. Including  transmUi- 
slon  facilities  (but  not 
power  plants  of  Army 
dams) 4,355.351.000 


Thus,  the  reclamation  program.  Including 
projects  coiidtructed.  those  under  construc- 
tion, or  those  authorized  for  construction 
represent  an  i;  :u  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernment   of    *  i,003.       An    additional 

amount  Is  aicd  by  potential  projects 

under  Invt-      ^  >      a  or  proposed  for  Investl. 
gatlon. 


Summary  of  Plans  for  Conservation  Utd 
Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of 
the  United  States 


Total     estimated    cost 

Of    completed    ind 

authorized  p-jjecvs.     8,  40(5.  654.  000 


EXTENSION  OF  RI-MARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALGNE 

or  NrvADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2. 1951  deQislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27.  1950y 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  a  review  as 
of  December  1950  of  Summary  of  Plans 
for   Conservaticn   and   Development   of 

the   Water   Resources   of   the    United 
States. 
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This  review  elucidates  and  brings  up 
to  date  the  rep>ort  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  August  6,  1948, 
and  the  review  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Co:.GRESsioN\L  RECORD,  volume  95.  part 
16  pases  A6673-A6677. 

Th?re  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordei'ed  to  be  printetj  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMART     OF    PLANS     FOR     CONSFRVATION     AND 

Development  or  the  Water  Resources  or 
THE  United  States — Review  /s  or  Decem- 
ber 1950 

1.  In  1948.  at  the  request  of  Senator 
George  W.  Malone.  of  Nevada,  the  chief  of 
engineers  prepared  and  furnished  a  summary 
of  plans  for  conservation  and  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  United  States. 
This  study  summarized  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  control,  conservation  and 
use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  estimated  cost  given  for 
program  of  water  resource  development  was 
$57,500,000,000.  based  on  1947  price  levels. 

2.  Since  this  study  and  the  cost  figure 
given  have  been  misinterpreted  in  certain 
publications,  it  appears  desirable  to  state  the 
following  facts  for  clarification: 

a.  The  study  and  cost  estimate  was  pre- 
pared and  plainly  described  merely  as  an 
elTort  to  show  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  over-all  task  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  program  proposed  by  any  Federal 
agency  for  the  approval  of  Congress. 

b.  The  study  and  plans  of  improvement 
summarized  covered  the  entire  United  States 
and  old  not  omit  any  geographical  areas.  Its 
only  limiting  factor  was  that  more  informa- 
tion on  water  resource  problems  and  plans 
was  available  for  some  geographical  areas 
than  for  others. 

c.  The  study  was  based  largely  upon  river 
basin  studies  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but 
included  available  Information  and  cost 
estimates  for  work  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
as  well  as  some  local  work  which  appeared 
to  form  a  part  of  a  water  resource  program. 
As  stated  in  the  study,  it  did  not  include  all 
of  the  plans  and  programs  of  these  other 
agencies,  and  the  study  pointed  out  that 
complete  river  basin  development  would  in- 
clude additional   measures. 

d.  The  study  was  limited  to  river  and 
stream  basins  and  did  not  include  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  harbor  improvement. 

3  The  cost  estimates  given  in  the  initial 
study  furnished  in  1948  were  considered  to 
be  based  on  1947  price  levels  when  the  En- 
gineering News  Record  index  of  construction 
costs  stood  at  413  6.  As  of  June  30.  1950.  the 
ENR  Index  had  risen  to  506.5,  Indicating  a 
rise  of  about  22  percent  over  the  1947  level. 
This  increase  In  cost  would  be  applicable  to 
all  of  the  estimated  costs  eiven  in  1948  except 
the  cost  of  completed  work.  While  details 
are  not  available  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
work,  included  in  the  1948  study,  that  has 
been  completed,  it  is  estimated  funds  ex- 
pended on  such  work  complete  or  under  con- 
struction have  been  about  »5.2O0,0O0.0O0 
as  of  June  30.  1930.  Applying  '  e  22  percent 
cost  Index  rise  to  the  remalnde  { $57,500,000,- 
000  less  »5 .200.000 .000  or  « 52 ,3 00 .000. 000 1  indi- 
cates a  present  estimated  cost  of  $63,800,000.- 
000  for  completing  the  wurk  outlined  in  the 
original  1948  study.  As  pointed  out  pre- 
viously this  study  did  not  Include  all  works 
necess.nry  for  complete  water  resource  de- 
velopment.    The  ultimate  cost  would  in  all 


probability  be  substantially  larger,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  recent  studies  of  the  President's 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission, 

4.  The  total  estimated  cost  given  In  the 
1948  study  of  water  resource  development  was 
based  to  a  large  extent  upon  projects  and  In- 
vestigations under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
as  follows: 

(a)  Part  representing  work 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
work  investigated  by  that 
agency    in   the   course   of 

river   basin    studies. $38,040,000,000 

(b)  Part  representing  work 
of  other  Federal  agencies 
plus  some  work  by.  local 
agencies  which  appeared 
to  form  a  useful  part  of  a 

water  resource  program 19,  466.  000,  000 

Total  _- 57,  506.  000,  000 

5.  The  part  of  the  estimated  co.n  for  work 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  re- 
flect costs  as  of  June  30.  1950,  and  progress 
on  works  up  to  that  date:  and  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  the  improvements  of 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  harbors  which  con- 
stitute an  important  part  cf  any  over-all  pro- 
gram for  v.ater  resource  development.  The 
revised  estimated  cost  for  work  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  In- 
vestigated by  that  agency  Is: 

Projects  complete  or  in  oper- 
ation   $4,  100.  000.  000 

Projects  under  construction.     4.  700,  000,  000 

Projects    planned 16,000.000.000 

Futvu-e  plans  or  possibilities.  21,  400.  000.  000 

Total 46.  200.  000.  000 

6.  The  work  summarized  above  is  largely 
for  improvements  for  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation and  for  conservation  of  water  for  re- 
lated purposes  such  as  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power,  except  that  a  large  part 
(o%er  75  percent)  of  the  estimated  cost 
shown  under  future  plans  or  possibilities 
is  for  purely  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment. By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  power 
would  not  be  economical  at  the  present  time 
and  much  of  it  may  not  be  economical  or 
needed  for  many  years  to  come.  The  totals 
of  estimated  costs  are  given  merely  to  Il- 
lustrate the  magnitude  of  ultimate  possibil- 
ities and  costs.  The  figures  bear  no  relation 
to  any  Federal  program. 

7.  The  seriousness  of  the  flood  problem  In 
the  United  States  and  the  need  for  control 
and  conservation  of  flood  water  continues  to 
be  emphasized  every  year  by  recurring  de- 
structive flcKxls.  This  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  such  floods  throughout 
the  country.  Among  the  most  destructive 
were  the  floods  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
In  the  spring  of  1950  when  long  continued 
rains  and  melting  snows  on  the  prairies  of 
that  basin  caused  damages  of  over  $32,000,000 
In  the  United  States  and  even  heavier  dam- 
age in  the  Canadian  part^of  the  basin  where 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  was  inundated.  During 
the  past  month  of  December  1950,  floods  have 
caused  unusually  h^avy  damages  in  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada:  and  complete  estimates  of 
losses  in  these  areas  are  not  yet  available. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effectiveness  of 
flood-control  works  on  the  Ohio  and  lower 
Mississippi  Rivers  was  proved  again  in  the 
spring  of  1950  when  prolonged  flood  flows 
were  cirri ed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  without 
damage  to  protected  areas. 


Laws  Approved  and  Bills  Acted  Upon  in 
the  tig.hty-first  Congress  Relating  to 
Education 


"ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

ormvaaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  2.  1951  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  27 ,  1950  > 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  compila- 
tion entitled  "Laws  Approved  and  Bills 
Acted  Upon  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
Relating  to  Education," 

This  brings  up  to  date  a  similar  list  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record,  volume  05,  part  16.  pages 
A6710-A6T11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Laws  Approved  and  Buls  Acted  Upon  in 
the  elghtt-flbst  congress  relating  to 
Education 

Chinese  students: 

H  R  4830.  Approved  October  6.  1949,  Pub- 
li'  Law  327,  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act. 
1950.  Authorizes  the  allocation  of  $4,000,000 
of  ECA  funds  for  the  tuition,  subsistence, 
and  travel  expenses  of  selected  Chinese  citi- 
zens for  study  in  American  schools. 

H.  R.  5602  Reported  in  the  House  July  13. 
1949.  Makes  the  same  provision  as  in  H.  R. 
4830,  above. 

H  R.  7797.  Approved  June  5.  1950.  Public 
Law  535.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950  Authorizes  the  allocation  of  $6,000.- 
000  of  ECA  funds  for  such  educational  assist- 
ance to  selected  Chinese  in  the  United  States. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education,  fi- 
nancial aid:  S  246.  Passed  by  Senate  May  5, 
1949.  Furnishes  financial  aid  to  State  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  system  in 
order  to  equalize  educational  opportunities. 

Federal   activities,  financial  relief : 

H  R.  3829.  Approved  September  10,  1949. 
Public  Law  306,  Authorizes  $7,500,000  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1950  for  contributions  to 
local  school  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  overburdened  by 
defense-incurred  enrollments,  loss  of  revenue 
from  Federal  acquisition  of  land.  etc. 

S.  2317.  Approved  September  23,  1950.  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  Authorizes  $3,000,000  to  be  paid 
to  the  States  for  an  inventory  of  existing 
school  facilities  and  a  survey  of  the  need 
to  construct  additional  lacilities.  Author- 
izes necessary  sums  during  fiscal  years  1951 
to  1953.  inclusive,  for  grants  to  local  school 
districts  for  emergency  sch<X)l  construction, 
the  need  for  which  has  resulted  from  Federal 
activities. 

H.  R.  7940.  Approved  September  30.  1950. 
Public  Law  874.  Authorizes  Federal  contri- 
butions during  fiscal  years  1951-1954.  in- 
clusive, to  compensate  such  agencies  for  loas 
of  revenue  and  or  added  expjense  due  to  (a) 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  United 
States  within  their  districts;  (b)  the  attend- 
ance at  such  agencies'  schools  by  children  re- 
siding on,  or  whose  parents  are  employed  on, 
Feder.1  property,  or  ici  a  sudden  and  sub- 
stantial increase  in  enrollment  as  a  result 
of  Federal  activities. 

Finnish  students:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3.  Approved  Augtist  24.  1950.  Public  Law 
265,  Provides  that  future  war  debt  pay- 
ments by  Finland  shall  be  used  for  the  tech- 
nical  instructi-jn   of   citizens   of   Finland  in 
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the  Dnttfd  States  and  citizen*  of  the  United 
States  In  Finland. 

Indian  education;  Various  bills  make  prn- 
rlslon  for  the  conj^truction  of  schools  to  b« 
available  to  Indians  and  non-Indians  on  an 
equal  basis  in  specified  communities,  and 
for  cer*aln  other  local  purposes  relating  to 
the  education  of  Indians.  They  are:  S.  170. 
approved  March  17.  1949.  Public  Law  20;  H  R. 
4510,  approved  August  19.  1949.  Public  L:^w 
256:  H.  R.  3881.  approved  September  7.  Id4'>. 
Pub.lc  Law  301;  H.  R.  554.  approved  Octobe.- 
e.  1949.  Public  Law  331;  H  R  7431.  approved 
August  17.  1950.  Public  Law  709;  and  H.  R. 
7332.  passed  by  House  September  14.  1950. 

Iranian  students:  H.  R.  5731.  Approved 
September  29.  1950.  Public  Law  861.  Au- 
thorizes $110,000  for  the  education  of  certain 
Iranian  students  m  the  United  Stales  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  arli.lug  cut  of  an  exchange  of  notes  In 
1924. 

Labor  Extension  Act:  S.  110.  Reported 
In  the  Senate  March  4.  1949.  The  Labor  Ex- 
tension Act.  Provides  for  a  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  private  Insti- 
tutions In  the  dissemination  among  wage 
earners  and  unions  of  useful  Information  on 
the  workers'  contribution  to  production,  col- 
lective-bj>.rgalnlng  agreements  and  practices, 
Bucce-ssful  techniques  In  labor-management 
relations,  labor  law  and  administration,  eco- 
nomic history,  etc.  Prohibits  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  administration,  curriculum,  meth- 
ods, etc..  of  cooperating  institutions. 

Medical,  dental,  and  related  education:  S. 
1453.  Passed  by  the  Senate  September  23. 
1950.  The  Emergency  Professional  Health 
Training  Act.  Provides  aid  to  education  In 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  pubUc 
health  tnrough  scholarships  and  school  con- 
struction grants.  H.  R.  5940.  a  companion 
bill,  was" reported  In  the  House  October  11. 

1949. 

National  school  health  services:  3.  1411. 
Passed  by  the  Senate  April  29.  1949.  The 
National  School  Health  Services  Act.  Fur- 
nishes aid  for  the  Improvement  of  school 
health  services. 

Scientific  research,  scholarships,  etc.:  S. 
247.  Approved  May  10.  1950.  Ptibllc  Law  607. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Act.  Es- 
tablishes such  Foundation  to  develop  and 
encovu-age  the  pursuit  of  a  national  policy  for 
rese.rch  and  education  In  the  sciences;  to 
Initiate,  support,  and  coordinate  scientific 
research  and.  among  other  things,  to  grant 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  scientific 
study  at  accredited  nonprofit  American  and 
foreign  institutions. 

Veterans,  extension  of  benefits:  S.  672. 
Passed  by  Senate  August  9,  1949.  Provides 
that  educational  beneflte  lor  World  War  II 
veterans  may  be  based  on  any  period  of  en- 
listment or  reenlistment  contracted  on  or 
before  October  6.  1&45. 

Veterans.  Industrial  and  institutional  trade 
training:  H  R.  5833.  Passed  by  House  August 
25,  1949.    Provides,  for  the  purpose  of  clanfl- 


cation.  that  public-school  courses  In  voca- 
tional training  shall  be  deemed  Institutional 
training,  rather  than  training  on  the  job.  for 
purposes  of  veterans'  educational  benefits. 

Veterans,  selection  of  courses:  S  2596. 
Approved  July  13.  '950.  Public  Law  610. 
Make  a  number  of  amendments  to  Veterans 
Regulation  1  (a),  relating  to  the  education 
of  veterans,  in  order  to  limit  and  define  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  deny  or 
control  the  selection  of  courses;  to  establish 
rules  for  the  determination  of  a  school's 
customary  cost  of  tuition,  to  define  full-time 
course  for  trade  and  technical  schools,  etc. 

Veterans"  vocational  rehabilitation:  S. 
3499.  Reported  In  the  Senate  August  14, 
1950.  Provides  that  persons  qualified  to  re- 
ceive vocational  rehabilitation  under  Veter- 
aiis  Regulation  1  (a)  Ipt.  VIII  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  training  for  a  period  not  less 
than  the  period  of  education  and  training  to 
which    they    would    be    entitled    under    part 

vin. 


Legislative  Record,  Comtrittee  on  Rules, 
Eighty-tirst  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  S.4B.\TH 

Of  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  2, 1951 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  membership  of  the  House 
with  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  during  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
under  permission  granted  me  heretofore 
there  is  listed  below  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills,  concurrent  and  joint  resolutions 
upon  v^hich  rules  were  granted,  together 
with  the  House  re.solutions  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House.  A  careful  study  of 
this  compilation  will  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  committee  was 
exceedingly  active  in  expediting  vital  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  House  where 
the  membership  was  extended  the  privi- 
lege and  the  right  to  express  itself  there- 
on. Notwithstandine;  the  volume  of  work 
and  definite  action  indicated  in  the  list 
below,  considerable  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  committee  in  securing  fa- 
vorable action  upon  a  numt>er  of  requests 
for  rules  on  leRislation  of  great  import. 
In  eight  instances  where  the  committee 
failed  to  act,  or  failed  to  grant  a  rule  re- 
quested by  the  chairman  of  a  legislative 


committee  the  so-called  21-day  rule  was 
resorted  to  to  bring  important  mea.sures 
before  the  House.  This  rule  was  utilized 
on  the  following  bills: 

H  R.  3199,  House  Resolution  276: 
Abolition  of  poll  tax. 

H.  R.  5472.  House  Resolution  302: 
Rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control. 

House  Joint  Resolution  334.  House 
RL-solution  350:  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  organizations. 

H.  R.  331,  House  Resolution  217: 
Statehood  for  Alaska. 

H.  R.  49.  House  Resolution  218:  State- 
hood for  Hawaii. 

H.  R.  4846.  House  Resolution  321;  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S.  2105,  House  Resolution  419:  Mining 
Bill. 

H.  R.  5965,  House  Resolution  348:  Vet- 
erans' hospital  bill. 

As  a  result  the  membership  of  this 
House  was  permitted  to  express  its  views 
and  its  wishes  through  a  record  vote. on 
these  important  legislative  proposals. 
With  the  repeal  of  this  democratic 
process  in  the  rules  of  the  House, 
adopted  by  the  liberal  majority  in  the 
Ei.ghty-first  Congress,  the  membership  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  will  un- 
doubtedly be  deprived  of  this  same  op- 
portunity and  right  to  pass  on  critical 
legislation  through  a  coalition  of  six  or 
more  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  who  might  arrogate  unto  them- 
selves the  power  to  determine  what  vital 
legislation  should  or  should  not  receive 
consideration  by  this  great  legislative 
body. 

A  total  of  217  bills  and  resolutions  were 
acted  on  by  the  committee  during  the 
two  sessions  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  rules 
were  granted  on  general  legislation. 
Eleven  House  and  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tions were  granted  rules.  Sixteen  House 
resolutions  were  reported  favorably. 
Four  House  concurrent  resolutions  were 
granted  rules.  Three  requests  for  rules 
on  major  legislation  were  denied,  two  of 
which  were  later  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  the  21 -day  rule,  while 
hearings  were  hold  on  a  number  of  other 
requests  for  rules  on  important  legisla- 
tion which  failed  of  final  action. 

The  following  compilation  shows  the 
resolution,  bill,  joint  or  concurrent  reso- 
lution number  involved,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  legislation,  the  date  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  reso- 
lution number  assigned  to  the  measure: 
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FIRST  SrSSION 


H.  K.^. 

Hill  No. 

74 

73 

H.  K.  1» 

U.  U.  IflCO 

22     

U.  Coo.  Res.  32. 

» 

7» 

M 

M 

n.  J.  Rw.  M. 

U.  K.  ;{40.4... 

t7 

W 

lui 

110 

134 

121 

II.  K.  1«H.... 

n.  K.2KJ2  .. 

H  J.  l{r>.  92. 
H.  R.  2101-.. 
n.  R  2!»V3... 
11.  K.  19M-. 

41   

8ul>)i  rt 


Date  reported 


H.  Res. 


f'ntton  acn-nw  

t  tnmitte*.. 

t-  -rt      

Citin-riil  ilr><*'tiv':<;  r>t-      .njthority, 

I'liMtp  l.'ifuN  Coiiiiuittn'. 

<>■  ■     iiirative      ;iuthority. 

'  I  LulK>r  C'ouiinraie. 

1"  I ■  ■  ■     i -i    1  . .1111    ...    .  _ 

('i'r\i;im<,'  W'.iT  Aivels  Administra- 


I 


!  I 

.1    i  : 


r  trol  .\ct  uf  nH'i 

'  <  V  :>i>i'["|iriatioii  bail... 
:i  Auiliority... 

liture 

iwli 

.    >      Hi  ,1    !  


Jail.   .^I.^IHU 

IK.. 

Feb.    i,  IMtt 

1)0. 

r>o. 

Feb.   10, 1M« 
Do. 

I>«. 
Feb.  14.  JM9 
b.  IMU 
IS.  1«H9 
Vfh.  17.  IMtt 
Fh»>.  l(t,  1«MU 
id).   21.  VM'J 


Ffi). 
Feh. 


I  107. 


138.. 

12».. 

i;« 

131.. 
1.19  . 
l.W 
I4M. 
U7.. 

113.. 


nm  No. 


Saljat 


Date  rvporte.! 


R.  T«2.... 
R.  i>«l... 

K.  irii... 
•J  -•■•';... 

K    -•'.■.!   .. 

R.  .'■:!••<... 

J.R.-  M.. 

R.  irti... 

H   14.17... 


General     investipjiive    autliority. 
Int< "^f  !t.    ..n.l  foreign  Commerce 

:  rreni  ol  WelUre 

-  (request  (or  rule 


II  !-■» 


11  K.  nio.. 


Cr. 
Ve. 

In. 
Oiii 
.\ir 
Ot. 
111. 

r.p' 

t'olii.  i 

UflM.-lul        lll\i 

Ju'lictary  «' 
Opnernl    "in\  • 

Cninnvfie. 
Si.i{)  cargo,  ill  ^i.iwu  L 


iwn>l  sy<cteni 

IMwun" 

'  ' '  refiipew 

■•t 

1  Air  Force  .. 
uutlturtty. 


Mar.    J,194» 


Feb, 
Feb. 


1.\19W 
lA.I«4tt 


Feb.   3I.1M9 

I»o. 

Do. 
Feb.   V.mo 

1.  m.» 

5.  IW  ' 
It).  1M*> 


M.ir 
Mnr 
F.h. 
Mar. 


•hority.  ;  Ffb.  71.  M^ 
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riKST    SESSION 


n.  Re<i 


6ali)ect 


.Anvric-.in  River  developmeat 

o.-t^        : 

rr  \  A,f   r  i^w 

\  \i<l  .\rt 

>.  .  I-ir'--nr ■.... 


D«t*  reported 


'I 


n.  Res. 


Bill  .\o. 


gubjert 


(r>»trrepor>4 


'""  /. ) 

>a 


lid 


.J  'tiveinthority  Po>!t 
Civil  Serrk*  "Com- 

Act - 


lit.... 


H.  Coo.  Res.  02. 

222 ... 

215 


333. 


Credit  Cotp«jr»- 


'  In.suraDce  Act. 


H.  S.  3G62. 


33». 
2M. 


340 

24* 
247 
2S0 

nr 

2» 


n.  R.  1' :. 

u.  R.irM. 

n.  R.  iKw. 

U.  R.37l«6. 


n  Acto  1049... 
tlaiuis    versus    Cnited 

.  -rity, 


..        ..  .::.ority. 
lirine  and  Fisheries 

\ct 

1 V  e  Ser V  ices  Act 

1  sriprnpriatiMl 


n.  R  r-vT 

H.  R.  4M'v! 
H    R.  -«■ 
H.  K   . 
II.  J.  1 
n.  R.4i" 
U.  R   *3.>2 


Mar.  9.  U49 
\f:ir  21. 1»49 
Mru-.  2.^  1949 
Mar.  2n  liM9 

Do 
Aor. 
Miir   - 
Ar*.  12. 1 

Apr.    *i.  !• 
Apr.     M    : 

Do. 
Apr.  lil.; 


Mar.  24.  1949 
Apr.  28.  i'>»9 
.\nr.  5.  iviy 
ilav3.    1S*4'J 

Do. 
Apr.  9.     1049 

May  16,  P49 
Apt.  9.    1*1' 
>iar.  2.   1 
May.  1*  1 
May  1%  1 


2fiT 

2»v; 

2Go.,. 


H.  R.  29»irt.. 
H.  R  r.u>^.. 
H.  R.  Jl»l.. 


274 

.TT I 


292.. 

aw     :.-. 

H.  Coo.  Res. 
W-i 

aM 

'/>4 


H.  R.  lt«9 

S.  10f»»S   ...J... 
H.  R.  5I*7L... 

11.  K.'.nn 

n.  R.  .'.xis... 

H    K.  47i« 

H    K    -.4.5... 

II.  H.?» 

H.  K  .N.^.... 
H.  R.  4t«-.... 

102. 

H.  R.  IICI 
H.  R.  573S 


Rural  t.''.".'".".'^ 
.\mfn.i  ' 

Ff.l.T3i      •         .        . 
.Kcl.  .-unrlKl. 

F.xtviirivr  -iiUiry  increase 
B. 


\? 


I 


Act  of  1949. 


•I- 


F\- 

O.AHc 

Cor»vi>r 


298. 

312. 


May  IS.  li-ij      L-jj.!^! 

D 

Mar 
May...  .   . 


..    Co' 
C 


May 

.. j  June 

_-_» [  June 

;«>nts. 1  June 

July 
M:ir 

Ju'lV 

Julv 

IlllV 

Miv 

J  lily 
July 
July 

.Aug. 


n!  banks 

Ahsiti 
I'-  [■  •  ■■■ 
Ix>l>^y    iiivestipation,    create   com- 


V.nv  1".  P4'' 
May  24.  }'M'^ 

May  23. 1 
June    6. 1 


33«. 


H.  J.  P.<^.  297 
H.R  ,'-V2»;... 

H.  K.  ]-.■■;... 

H     P..  r--^... 

n  R.  ■---.... 

H.  K.4v-iJ... 


n.  R.  5^1. 

H.  B.  .3113. 


n.  R.  WTO. 

U.  R.  :472. 


-  del«>£ated. 


"w.  xmertd 

litunil  workers 

■ns 

Lt.'--.--i     I..  •  ■•     ;ty, 

\\  ay<  ant! 
Militurv  aM 

r.  s.  Tax  c 

Generil     h.  .  . 

Public  W  .  r.illee. 

Hoa<in«  Ac  

j  Rivers  and  hjrl>«is,  flood  control 

'  House 


o   1<U0 


9.1949 

'1.  r.'iy 

17.  1^1'.* 

T.  1  'M'* 
12.  MM9 
3).  I<>49 
IS.  1S«9 
27.  IM'i 
21 1.  !'*»9 
25.  194» 

1.  19W 


2n. 

1. 

i:. 


.Aujr.     •■!.  1>19 


Jlllr 

July 

Do. 

Aw.  «, 

J'llv  27 

Ane.  '.' 

Au?.  I'v 


14.  l^ll 
Si.  1949 


1«4t» 

1  ••J 
■•,■■) 

i.«4'J 

V     1(» 


.u-ined  services 
1  iij.  II  :  i.iMtr  N'{r>re  favor- 
."■i  from  Ki:!t>  . 

May  lll'-J. 

i  June  10, 1 

■i   : Do. 

I  June    8.194a. 

lied I  June    MH49  ,, 

j  May  16.  m9 

nk  A'^        .      ...I    Mav  :!1.  1949 

V.  1  June   15.1949    ; 

■1  ; 


3M i  H.  R.  M8  . 

3M i  H.  R.  4U1i;. 

2» I  H.  B.  aB19. 


^  ..> 


(Ttiine... 

us 


FoltTal  cm|>k)yee»  leave. 


!  Fob.   17. 1">49 

!  June     9. 1»M» 

I  May  21. 1949 


:v^ 


no.. 

382.. 

388.. 

3811.. 
331.. 

391.. 
395.. 


1  II.  R.  449.1.... 
I  I!.  K.  .-yil.... 
j  H.  K.  .V.j.)  .. 
I  .<.  J.  H.>*.  .«  . 

n.  R.HiiDit.... 

H.  R.  M30 

I*.  1267 


H.R    2392... 

U.  K.  uMii... 

5.  J.  Res.  134. 


R. 
w 


.  -  -  l<eiieats... 
■ta  .Vet,  amend. 

;1 


Atw. 
July 


22.1949 

6.1949 


.Auf.  25. 1»<9 
Ik). 
Do. 
Do. 


H.  R.  (i¥\S. 
H.  R.  &ai. 


'F -^-" 

j  In\"c..:.i::iu;   crin3e.   District  of  Co-  j 
lumbia. 

Ruml  rehabilitation  tixtsis ' 

Mi!it:iry    Establishment,    installs-  I 
I       tion>.  j 

:  .Amend  N'ation^  Hoasing  Art | 

:  General     invi-i:-.' .•  w     nutbority.  j 
Ra:ikinK  :i  | 

'  Int4»maiion;i:    >  rnent ; 

Capital  pomier  piaiit 


July 
June 
Aw. 
July 
Oct. 
OcU 

Juir 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


I.IM* 

«.1M» 

22.}»t> 

1.  v^i 

4.  I  'iy 

MM9 
6.  1949 

5.  !.M9 


Do. 

Oct.     ll.I<M« 


SKCO.ST)  5tS.»Ii)V 


4.'.1...J«S-. 

::>??:::: 

447 

437 

43S 

«B0 


•51 

479 

497 

S04 

«» 

US...:.. 


!  II.  R.  b7. 


^  report 

i«...^. 


16.... 


US. 


wn 

5»Vi 

.V57 

.177 

Not  fileii. 


•00. 


f.lo. 
617- 


630 

M9 

«B» 

651 


H.  R.MOt.. 
H.  Res.  133.. 

.<.  27M 

11.  Res.  475.. 

H.  R.*74... 

H.  B.  :il<'.-.. 
H.  R.  7>'-^.. 
H.R.  7::i.. 
H.  R.  74<i:.. 
U.  R.  t;o67.. 

H.  R.  TT-.r.. 
H.  H-^.  .'(1.. 
H.  R.  7"'.. 
H.  H.  7'>4l.. 
H.  R.  .'•.'*'.- 
H.  R.  .•«:4.- 
n.  H.  7.'n.. 

li.  Res.  566.. 

11.  R  7?«.. 
js.  2440 

n.  R.77«4.. 

H.  R.  wati.. 

S.  212S 

H.  Rix  rsi. 

H.  R.  <r-^  . 

H.  R.  >1'.*»-. 


H.  R  80S3...- 

S   23f!'*         

H    K    »-T      . . . 
U.  R.  7>73   ... 


.\  Italian  citi- 

riiis. 

\<{r'>i--«inT>.  «kilW*'1  <»U«"ns 

\  ■  "■  


.\<ldrfs«      of 


n. 


Feb.      1.1950       «»■«>... 
l>o.  67!i... 

Jan.    Ci    -0 
Jan.  .- 

Jan. 


I>o. 

Do.   . 

Do. 
Jan.    ■ '  ■  ■■ 
Feb. 

Feb.  20.  IMO 


Buritiu.[,|2    piiuit.    Commodity 
<"r>Niit  Coriora'ion. 


r>-;'<'rt. 


.Act.. 


Do. 

Feb.   27. 19^ii'  ' 
Mar.   8. 195u  , 

Do.  1 

Mar.  15. 1" 

yfv  T  ■ 

Mar 
Apr. 


I    bel. 

'    6>3. 
GS4. 

,'  683. 
i    696. 


Do. 

Da 

Do. 

.    May     1. 1950 


.0.. 

70S. 
714. 


I  -tion,    De- 

1  -   ■  . ..  ■.■  .Act"."."'. 

i  tents 

1  

liiv.--i.(i.ii;;e  i-ouir.-,  armed  serv- 


io» 


BanI 


.Apr.    2S.19J0  I,  n.i.. 

I    716.. 

Do.  !i  717.. 

May  10.1930  ;,  T&.. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mav  11.1950 
May  25. 1930 

Do. 
May  22. 1950 


729 

741 

742. 

747 

74* 


June  43.1950      807 


<—v.l  June  1Z1950    [  808. 
l>o.  <\ 

:  :s  I  June  15.1950      S09. 
and  :*urvivors  Insur-  *"''- 


H.  R.S92I) 

S.  3336 1 

H.  R.S137.... 
S.3.V5n  ....... 

U.J.  Res.  453. 

H.  R.!W!H-..- 
H.  R.7I39 

S.3527 

H.  R.7W0-... 

S.3S09 

S.2822 

n  R.ftM... 

H.  K.'.-i).. 

H.  K.f.K'.t. 

H.  K.:i77.i... 
n.  K..M:>7.... 
H.  K.TTO.... 
H.  R.7iK»9.... 
H.  R.  S569 

n.  R..1967 

H.  R.t..77.... 

?.3oaj 

H.R.  9109.... 

n.  B.9I1.T8 

U.  R.tfl2».... 

H.  R.  SJ96.... 

?.  192 

H.  J.  Res.  U«. 

S.  3357 

S.  868 

.    H.  R.  9141... 

H.  K   ^ilS.. 
';  11,  K.'j15».... 


il      Uovemment      ior 

••1. 

•  bill „ 


c 

Ti'- 

F:. 

Lniu  d  iutos  International  Trade  i 

Fair. 
R«'Sirrve  component".  .Armed  Forces 
Dismissal    of   employees,    a-curity 

r»M.<f>ns. 
.Amendiu«    Federal    1  Art, 

piiri'  i.v  .mi  5..V-  <"•■  'Hs. 

F.  -   alIfCl«;d   by 


1 


A  US 


u.»i  JJi Ii-nse  .Assinance 
1  1 1  lieral  Deposit  Insutaoee 


Act. 


i  y. 
I  '^' 

I   fr' 

K  . 

I'r 
A 

P 

A:- 


:  'P 


^'•n. "iter "Vs.  "3666 


June  36,19.10 
June   3tLl9aO 

Jiaw  Jfi.  v'-n 
Jons  39.  i-.'.vt 
June  28, 195U 

r»a        \ 

Do. 

D*. 

'  Do. 
July  17.1950 
Do. 

Jiilv  18,1950 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

IK). 

IK). 

IK). 
July  19,  I9S0 


:'as Do. 

ice  Corps IK). 

Do. 

#-Aditiitnient  J  July  20, 1950 

I>o. 
Ad-     July  31,I9Se 


,A-  in  major  dis- 

,  Indioas  New  York  Ptate 

i  Intercustodial      cooflicts,     enemy 
proiierty. 
InttTstate  Mptaeot  gamMtng  de- 
vices. .    

Disseminati'Tn  of  tprhniea!  mJbrma- 

lion  t.l  .A'-  'UBMB. 

Markeiinc                     r  perfahables. 
jv                         :.••=.  azriejiture — 
4  I  •  ^«1  Druga 


Do. 

Am.    9,199* 
Do. 

Am.  U.19S0 

Auf .  17. 1950 

IKJ. 

Da 


XCVI— App. 5:4 


A<o\  [ 
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H.  Rr.. 

Hill  Xo. 

•12.- 

s.m: 

-t\* 

H.  RWOl... 
U.  It  SM7.... 
S.7S4 

H7 

~^-^.... 

n.  R.8M0.... 

wn 

KU 

11.  R.8677.... 
S.iM 

836.... 

U.  R.MJfi.... 

8W 

KB 

842 

M3      

H.  R.MM... 
U.  K.  tfUU.... 

u.  R.nao.... 

H.  R.  «».... 

Piibjift 


Rfs.  No. 


1S3.. 
»7.. 
3»  . 
4U.. 

475.. 


1/ 


Unuils  U>  Sutcs  aftrcted  by  Federal 

acti\  iiW-j. 
Practitioner*,  ri.ivi.niim'nt  aeentws 
(in-Ht  Ijikps^luiii.iiit' 
first  '.  »:itl   1  >iird  .N'atioiiul 

S.C..  ini  *cn-lary  o(  Agri- 

n: 

M»i. i...    i)f  Par.nmn  Canal 

Airp»)rl  lacililies,  Dtfirict  ofColum- 

Sill  ■.  '     a|>pr<>p'"tntioii     Mil 

(\>  .  ints  ol  onVt  . 

Intcrniil  ^curity,  scdversives. 

Ri^ViiUtkiii  air  onuiinTcv 

Tax  bill,  to  cnnftTi  luv    

Kno  nviliml  I  riN-s,  Indians 


Unto  n'porti"*! 

Au«r.  17.  IMO 

Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Au«.  2i.  IMO 

I>o. 

t^ipt.  vi,  ivao 

Do. 


H.RfK. 


Hill  No, 


H4S 

M6 -.-. 


M7 

KM 

H.  H^.m." 

>:* 

ST.' 

^7H 

WW     . 


II.  a. 

8.43) 


SMH. 


H.  R.  a4«... 
U.R.  9646... 

H.  R.MH4.... 

H.  R,  «7ti:».... 
U.  R.  «7^.... 

H.  R  9K27.... 

II.  K.'>.M 

II.  H.VJX2.... 
S..Vj4.'    


•abject 


DtterfpTl^l 


I 


House  resolutidha  acted  on  (81st  Cotig.,  2d  sess.) 


Author 


Siihj<'<-t 


DhIp  reportwl ,      R<'«.  No. 


Mr.  Cox.... 
Mr.  Kw**".., 
Mr.  Sabath. 
Mr.  Tx^nnM. 


Mr.Pmith.VirfJnbi. 
Mr.  Sahath... 


Amend  Ruh-s  of  House 
Woods  »nd  in.s<>cticld« 


Jan.    13, 1WI1      617 

May  ll,l»ao  i!  g„ 


Investigate      SorviconionN     re-  j  Auft.  IS.  1W»)  j' 

ntljustnirnt  Act  oin-rvtion.         I  |    W3 

RffutinE  (itorve  WashiiiKton's  i  Feb.  !«.  1950  ,,  ti4« 


K;m-i-w«1!  Ail'lrcs.< 
\S";iiviii5  iiomt-  n(  Dfilir,  appro- 
priation bill. 


Apr.   28.  IMO 


673. 


.Author 


Mr.  Vinsoo 

Mr.  McCormack. 


PtUadm  Dam  and  Kc^rvotr 

Amend  C"i\il  Apn.auutics  .\ct 

Promote  ,i.\ .  l..i>iiii  lit  ot  improved 

itt. 
-1    .  -    .<f's  ubleanilaetid 

Ai    - ni,    Oirwrml    Marshall, 

'  '  ■ '     ^'. 
>.^<  , in  airmail  [Mty 

1  ,.,.!,..  ritrol. 

(  '  — alH  as  witb  permaotnt 


Mr.  Aijchincloss lli 

.Mr.  Kaion  J     : 

Mr.  Barinx 


its-tux  bill. 


n.  Act,  llHl.— 
IB! 


&>pt    13.1980 
IH). 
Do. 

Do. 

Sept.  14,  INO 


Sept.  U.  1 
Dec.     .%  two 
Dec.     C,  196C 

IVc.     1.  ISUO 
IVr.     »*,  VX'O 

Dec.  a>,  raao 

Do. 


Subj«H< 


Amied 


Date  repi>rtfd 


May  22, 19N 


vrsiitation,    ei-  I  Juoe  i:».  I9» 


m 

i^outh    Arnboy   ex- 
H.J. 


June  aH.I«80 
June  2i,lM0 


\. 


I 


